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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   Q^^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— riiesrfftz/,  July  8,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  Morgan,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  Fathers  known  of  old,  and 
our  God  known  by  us,  breathe  upon  us 
the  awareness  of  Thy  presence  that  we 
may  fitly  serve  Thee  in  this  place.  Make 
us  to  know  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  power. 
Thy  goodness  and  Thy  grace.  Spare  us 
from  the  narrow  view  and  the  low  hori- 
zon that  we  may  hold  the  vision  of  this 
world  as  Thy  kingdom  and  our  work  as 
Thy  work.  Give  us  clean  hands  and  pure 
hearts  that  what  we  say  and  do  here  may 
fulfill  the  highest  and  best  for  this  Na- 
tion and  advance  Thy  purposes  for  all 
mankind. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  was  servant 
of  all.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO-OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commvmication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Sej^ate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  8, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  Mor- 
gan, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MORGAN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  July  7,  1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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(Legislaxu^  day  of  Monday,  July  7, 7975) 

may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
subsequently : ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  imanimous  consent  earlier  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today.  I 
should  have  said,  until  11:10  a.m.  and  I 
modify  my  request  accordingly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  just  coine  from 
one  of  the  committees  which  had  the  im- 
derstanding  they  were  going  to  be  able 
to  meet  all  day. 

I  wonder  if  some  notice  can  be  given 
now  to  those  committees  in  session  which 
had  inquired  earlier  and  had  been  in- 
formed they  could  meet  all  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  We  will 
send  out  notices  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD  SAFETY  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 1462. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  1462)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert : 

That  ^Is  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  211(c)  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  440(c)), 
relating  to  a  comprehensive  railroad  safety 
report,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11),  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (9)  the  following  new 
paragraph  : 

"(10)  contain  a  description  of  the  regula- 
tions and  handling  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  imder  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  specifically  applicable  to 
the  transportation  of  radioactive  materials 
by  railroad  (as  of  June  30,  1975),  together 
with  annual  projections  of  the  amounts  of 


radioactive  materials  reasonably  expected  to 
be  transported  by  railroad  during  each  fiscal 
year  from  1976  through  1980  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  need  for  additional  repiilatlons 
and  handling  criteria  applicable  to  the  trans- 
portation ol  radioactive  materials  by  railroad 
during  each  such  fiscal  year:  and". 

Sec.  3,  Section  212  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  441)  Ls  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  212.  Authorization  for  Appropriations. 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  .$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976;  and  not  to  exceed 
$8,750,000  for  tlie  transition  period  of  July  1, 
1976.  through  September  30,  1976  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'transition 
period'Yr 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  s.;b- 
sectlon  (c)  of  this  section  amounts  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (ai  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

■■(1)  For  the  Office  of  Safety,  Including 
salaries  and  expenses  for  up  to  500  safety 
Inspectors  and  up  to  110  clerical  personnel, 
not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  not  to  exceed  $4,- 
500.000  for  the  transition  period. 

"(2)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 206(d)  of  "this  title,  not  to  exceed  $3.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  and  not  to  exceed  $875,000  for  the 
transition  period. 

■  "(3)  For  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, for  salaries  and  expenses  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and 
not  to  exceed  $875,000  for  the  transition 
psriod. 

"(4)  For  conducting  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  under  this  title,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976;  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
for  the  transition  period. 

"(c)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  ob- 
ligated and  expended  for  research  and  de- 
velopment under  this  title  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  in  the  transition 
period,  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  expended  for  rail  inspection  and  for 
the  investigation  and  enforcement  of  rail- 
road safety  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year, 
and  In  the  transition  period,  respectively". 

Sec.  4.  Section  115  of  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  (49  U.SC.  1812) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  115.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,750,000  for  the  transition  period 
of  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  ag^^eSd  to. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSIN- 
GER AT  SWEARING  IN  OF  119TH 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICER 
CLASS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  remarks  by  the 
Honorable  Henry  H.  Kissinger,  Secretary 
of  State,  -at  the  swearing  in  of  the  119th 
Foreign  Service  officer  class,  Department 
>of  State,  on  Jime  2T<-lFr3,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remabks  by  Henry  Kissinger 

I  have  come  here  today  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  choice  of  career,  and  the  De.r 
partment  of  State  for  Its  wisdom  in  select- 
ing you.  It  will  be,  I  know,  the  beginning  of 
a  long  and  fruitful  association. 

Six  years  of  experience  In  Washington  have 
convinced  me  that  you  are  Joining  the  most 
able,  the  most  dedicated  group  of  profes- 
sionals with  whom  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to^be  associated.  Tou  are  Joining  an  Institu- 
tion with  a  great  tradition — and  tradition, 
even  today.  Is  not  something  lightly  to  be 
put  aside.  This  Department  and  the  people 
In  It  have  you  will  find,  a  unique  sense 
of  pride  In  their  purpose,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  dedication  to  the  national  Interest. 

But  with  all  these  qualities,  one  of  the 
tests  of  any  profession  or  Institution  is  Its 
ability  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  fight  new 
problems  with  outmoded  concepts  and  an 
obsolete  structure. 

Some  of  the  functions  of  diplomacy  have 
not  changed  over  the  centuries.  The  repre- 
sentation of  our  country's  Interests  abroad 
remains  at  the  he^t  of  your  profession.  But 
In  today's  Interdependent  world  the  scope 
of  diplomacy  has  broadened  dramatically, 
and  continues  to  do  so  every  year.  In  the 
contemporary  world,  as  never  before,  events 
and  policies  In  one  country  have  unprec- 
edented effect  on  the  lives  of  millions  else- 
where around  the  globe. 

It  Is  not  enough  In  today's  world  for  the 
Foreign  Service  to  rep>ort  on  foreign  devel- 
opments and  their  relationship  to  our  na- 
tional Interests.  That,  Important  as  It  Is, 
Is  a  passive  function.  Today  what  Is  needed 
Is  a  Foreign  Service  that  understands  our 
goals  as  a  nation,  is  capable  of  formulating 
a  strategy  for  reaching  those  goals,  and  pos- 
sesses the  tactical  skill  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment that  strategy. 

At  home,  as  well,  the  context  of  diplomacy 
has  changed.  No  longer  Is  It  the  esoteric  art 
of  an  elite  separated  from  the  people  and 
the  political  process  It  serves.  Today  the 
Congress  has  a  decisive  role  to  play  In  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  our  foreign 
policy;  today  the  American  people  must  be 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  we 
espouse.  In  a  speech  I  gave  shortly  before 
becoming  Secretary  of  State,  I  said  that  no 
foreign  policy  could  survive  In  a  democracy 
If  It  were  bom  In  the  minds  of  a  few  and 
carried  in  the  hearts  of  none.  I  believe  that 
today  even  more  deeply  than  I  did  two  years 
ago. 

In  short,  while  the  objectives  of  diplomacy 
may  not  have  changed,  its  scope  most  cer- 
tainly has.  And  so  have  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  of  State.  In  a  time  of 
massive  and  continuous  change,  this  De- 
partment must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
stantly reexamine  the  assumptions  It  has 
made,  the  strategies  It  has  espoused,  and 
the  objectives  It  seeks  to  serve. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department? 
In  its  broadest  sense,  It  Is  to  preserve  the 
peace,  the  security,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States  and — since  America  can- 
not live  in  isolation — to  contribute  to  Just 
International  arrangements  for  all  mankind. 
It  Is  to  bring  to  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  a  vision  of  the 
future  and  a  sense  of  direction. 

This  concept  of  the  Department's  role  de- 
fines the  focus  of  our  work.  The  crucial  test 
of  the  Department's  relevance  will  He  in  our 
sense  of  history  and  historical  perspective. 
And  It  will  lie  in  our  ability  to  integrate  and 
to  synthesize  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  global  concerns  that  affect 
it,  the  tactical  issues  of  the  moment,  and 
the  isolated  events  of  the  day  into  a  con- 
ceptual whole  which  gives  meaning  to  events 
and  purpose  to  our  decisions.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  serves  the  President  with  these 
qualities,  It  will  stand  at  the  center  of  the 
foreign  policy  process,  not  because  an  orga- 
nization chart  says  it  should,  but  because 
Its  courage.  Its  intellectual  strength,  and  Its 
strategic  grasp  have  put  it  there. 

What  you  are  entering  today  is  not  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  State  Department,  but 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
Foreign  Service  Officers  should  not  think 
that  their  natural  base  Is  overseas,  with 
Washington  tours  the  painful  Interruption 
In  an  otherwise  Interesting  career.  They 
should  look  forward  to  Washington  assign- 
ments and  cultivate  the  skills  necessary  for 
such  work.  In  the  field,  where  our  principal 
purpose  is  the  execution  of  foreign  policy, 
compromise  and  negotiation  are  the  natural 
tools  of  diplomacy.  But  In  Washington, 
where  it  Is  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
that  should  most  concern  us,  our  purpose 
must  often  be  an  unrelenting  drive  to  clarify 
purposes  and  discover  alternatives,  so  that 
the  policy  maker  will  know  the  depth  and 
dimension  of  the  Issues  he  has  before  him 
for  decision. 

After  nearly  two  years  in  this  Department 
I  am  convinced  that  the  dedication  and  na- 
tive ability  of  the  Foreign  Service  mark  It  as 
a  unique  and  great  institution.  Individually 
we  are  professionally  as  good  as  the  best  the 
country  has  to  offer.  But  the  product  of  our 
collective  effort  Is  sometimes  less  than  the 
sum  of  our  individual  abilities. 

I,  like  every  Secretary  of  State  before  me, 
hope  that  when  I  tsike  my  leave  this  Depart- 
ment win  be  a  more  effective  Instrument  than 
when  I  came.  I  want  the  Foreign  Service  and 
the  Department  to  have  a  better  appreciation 
of  their  own  value  and  worth;  I  want  them 
to  be  less  concerned  with  status  and  more 
concerned  with  substance.  I  believe  we  have 
already  made  great  strides: 

The  principle  of  putting  the  ablest  where 
their  talents  can  best  be  used  Is  well  estab- 
lished, as  demonstrated  by  the  number  of 
Ambassadors  and  Assistant  Secretaries  ap- 
pointed solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
without  regard  to  age  or  rank.  We  have  shown 
that  even  an  FSO-4  can  have  an  Ambassa- 
dor's baton  In  his  knapsack. 

We  have  reformed  the  assignment  process 
that  allowed,  or  forced,  an  officer  to  return 
to  the  same  geographic  area  repeatedly.  As  a 
result,  Foreign  Service  Officers  are  gaining  a 
broader  perspective  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  range  and  complexity  of  the  challenges 
we  face  as  a  nation. 

We  have  moved  to  compensate  for  the 
rigidities  of  specialization  by  encouraging 
officers  to  take  assignments  outside  their 
area  of  functional  expertise.  While  I  recog- 
nize that  the  establishment  of  the  cone  sys- 
tem was  In  response  to  the  need  for  greater 
emphasis  on  specialization,  we  must  not  per- 
mit compartmentallzatlon  to  deter  us  from 
providing  the  breadth  of  experience  neces- 
sary for  positions  of  high  responsibility. 

Our  analytical  and  conceptual  capabilities 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  giving  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff  a  central  position  In 
the  organization,  and  by  staffing  it  with  the 


best  available  talent.  The  Bureau  of  Intel- 
ligence and  Research,  too,  has  boen  brought 
into  a  dynamic  and  intimate  relationship 
with  policy  making  and  policy  makers. 

These  steps  were  primarily  designed  to 
Improve  the  Department's  product  by  focus- 
sing greater  attention  on  a  precise  definition 
of  our  mission,  and  by  encouraging  a  more 
analytical,  more  strategic  approach  to  the  is- 
sues of  foreign  policy.  This  Is  the  essential 
first  phase  of  institutionalization.  Now  it  is 
time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  DeparLmental  structure  that  Is 
more  responsive  both  to  the  needs  of  its 
members  and  the  demands  of  an  increasingly 
Interdependent  world. 

RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 

Our  first  and  most  critical  task  Is  to  find 
a  more  effective  means  than  we  now  possess 
to  link  resources  and  policy  objectives.  Over 
the  years — and  especially  over  the  past 
decade — our  policy  priorities  have  under- 
gone substantial  change.  Yet  our  re- 
sources— people  and  money — have,  because 
of  institutional  inflexibility.  remained 
focussed  on  the  familiar  problems  of  the 
past. 

The  Department  lacks  an  effective  system 
for  addressing  or  deciding  priorities  among 
areas  or  specialities.  What  Is  needed,  there- 
fore. Is  a  new  approach — a  mechanism  for  co- 
ordinating resources  and  goals,  and  for  re- 
programlng  existing  resources  from  less 
important  functions  to  areas  that  deserve 
priority  attention. 

I  have,  therefore,  recently  established  a 
Priorities  Policy  Group  whose  principal  task 
will  be  to  provide  the  mechanism  for  Unking 
decisions  on  resource  allocation  to  the 
broader  considerations  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Group  will  have  the  following 
functions: 

(a)  It  will  play  the  central  role  In  for- 
mulating the  Department's  annual  budget; 

(b)  it  will  review  the  present  allocation  of 
all  positions  on  a  regular  basis; 

(c)  it  will  examine  all  significant  requests 
for  additional  resources,  both  in  Washington 
and  overseas; 

(d)  It  will  employ  whatever  Instruments  it 
deems  necessary — including  expanded  use  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Inspection  Corps— to 
identify  and  correct  the  inefficient  use  of 
our  resources. 

The  Group  will  be  headed  by  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Management,  and  will 
include  as  members  the  Director  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff,  the  Director  General, 
the  Inspector  General,  the  Counselor,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  and 
the  Director  of  Management  Operations. 

I  have  directed  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Management  to  use  this  new  mech- 
anism to  bring  our  budget  process  under 
central  management  control.  This  will  mean 
change  In  some^  of  our  current  budgetary 
practices,  and  a  reduction  In  the  degree  of 
autonomy  the  Bureaus  now  enjoy  In  the 
management  of  their  funds.  But  it  will  also 
mean  that  the  Department,  as  a  whole,  will 
have  an  Important  new  capacity  to  bring  its 
resources  Into  relationship  with  Its  problems. 

PERSONNEL 

Our  greatest  resource  in  this  Department 
is  people.  How  well  we  serve  the  national 
Interest  will  depend  on  the  kinds  of  people 
we  recruit,  how  well  we  train  them,  how  de- 
manding we  are  of  superior  performance, 
and  how  well  we  reward  those  who  perform 
with  excellence.  And  so,  in  consultation  with 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Association  as 
appropriate,  I  am  directing  new  departures 
to  Improve  the  recruitment,  evaluation,  as- 
signment, and  career  development  of  our 
professional  service. 

RECRtrrrMENT 

Our  country  has  every  right  to  expect  a 
corps  of  foreign  affairs  professionals  which  is 
expert  In  politics,  economics,  science,  the 
oceans,  military  strategy  and  other  disci- 
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pUnes.  These  people  must  be  capable  of  draw- 
ing together  the  widely  divergent  interests 
of  our  society  and  government,  synthesiz- 
ing this  array  of  forces,  tapping  available 
expertise  in  and  outside  of  government,  and 
advising  our  political  leadership  on  how  best 
to  pursue  our  national  objectives. 

In  the  area  of  recruitment  our  major  prob- 
lem rests  in  the  need  for  a  clearer  definition 
of  our  requirements,  and  the  need  for  system- 
atic standards  for  appointment.  I  have 
therefore  instructed  the  Director  General: 

First,  to  adjust  examination  standards  for 
FSOs  to  relate  our  selection  more  closely  to 
our  needs,  without  at  the  same  time  forcing 
the  officer  to  choose  a  specialty  even  before 
he  has  begun  his  career.  I  personally  am 
doubtful  that  either  the  Department  or  the 
Individual  concerned  is  well  served  by  a  sys- 
tem that  requires  the  selection  of  a  func- 
tional cone  at  the  time  of  examination. 

Second,  to  define  and  develop  exacting 
standards  and  procedures  for  recruiting  pro- 
fessionals outside  the  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer Corps.  With  the  right  training  and  ex- 
perience Foreign  Service  Officers  will  be  able 
to  perform  many  of  the  tasks  requiring  both 
expertise  and  specialization.  But  there  will  be 
a  continuing  need  for  highly  expert,  special- 
ized professional  talent  which  cannot  nec- 
essarily be  found  in  a  closed  career  system. 
The  Department  must  be  free  to  hire  the 
best  talent  our  society  can  offer,  and  to 
guarantee  those  it  hires  fair  treatment  and 
adequate  reward.  The  career  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Department  will  not  abuse  its  right  to  hire 
and  promote  outside  the  career  service  as 
a  device  for  circumventing  the  system. 

Third,  to  Institute  a  program  aimed  at 
recruiting  top  quality  women  and  repre- 
sentatives of  minority  groups.  Our  record  as 
an  equal  opportunity  employer  must  t)e  im- 
proved: I  Intend  to  see  that  It  Is. 

EVALUATION 

virtually  everyone  agrees  that  our  system 
of  performance  evaluation  is  badly  in  need 
of  improvement.  Regular  efficiency  reports 
will  continue  to  be  essential  In  identifying 
those  officers  deserving  of  promotion.  But 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  for  rating 
officers  to  avoid  the  hard  and  critical  Judg- 
ments that  an  effective  merit  system  re- 
quires. We  need  to  place  more  emphasis  -on 
effective  methods  for  evaluating  officers  at 
critical  points  in  their  careers.  We  have,  for 
some  time  now.  experimented  with  the  con- 
cept of  a  junior  "threshold" — a  system  that 
would  permit  the  Department  stringently 
to  examine  a  Junior  officer's  performance, 
abilities  and  potential  for  growth  before  any 
final  decision  to  promote  him  to  the  inter- 
mediate ranks.  It  is  now  time  to  move  from 
the  experimental  stage  to  implementation 
of  this  threshold  concept  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  career  process.  I  have  Instructed  the 
Director  General  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  accomplish  this.  I  have  also  asked  her 
to  develop  for  my  early  consideration  plans 
for  the  Institution  of  a  senior  threshold 
which  would  apply  to  officers  about  to  enter 
the  executive  levels  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Central  to  the  quality  of  our  service  is  the 
assignment  process.  The  system  today  is  too 
decentralized — too  much  characterized  by 
bargaining  between  bureaus.  It  Is  neither 
rational  nor  service-wide  In  Its  approach. 
In  order  to  correct  this  weakness,  I  have 
instructed  the  Director  General  to  establish 
a  more  open,  centrally  directed  assignment 
process.  While  the  new  procedures  will  take 
into  account  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
individual,  the  bureaus,  and  the  posts 
abroad,  they  can  only  be  fair  and  orderly  If 
they  drastically  limit  the  right  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  or  Ambassador  to  veto  assign- 
ments, and  If  it  Is  clear  that  every  member 
of  the  Service  must  accept  an  assignment 
once  made. 


PROFESSIONAL   DEVELOPMENT 

As  in  all  other  professional  fields  today, 
the  range  and  complexity  of  foreign  affairs 
issues  are  heavily  affected  by  the  expanding 
horizons  of  knowledge  and  technology.  If 
the  professional  service  Is  to  provide  rele- 
vant leadership  In  a  wide  range  of  technical 
subjects,  it  must  be  Intellectually  equipped, 
as  a  part  of  the  career  process,  to  take  these 
complexities  into  account  in  framing  foreign 
policy.  But  our  present  training  programs — 
except  in  the  field  of  languages,  where  we 
have  an  outstanding  program — vary  widely 
In  quality  and  relevance. 

As  a  first  step  toward  correcting  this  situ- 
ation, I  have  ordered  the  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Professional  Development.  It  will 
have  the  following  functions: 

Formulate  a  comprehensive  training  pro- 
gram. 

To  oversee  its  implementation. 

To  assure  that  changes  In  that  pwllcy  are 
made  as  the  needs  of  the  Department  change. 

To  correct  current  fallings  In  the  system. 

It  win  also  have  oversight  responsibility 
for  details  to  other  agencies  and  branches 
of  government,  and  assignments  to  univer- 
sities. 

The  members  of  this  Board  will  be  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management, 
the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
and  other  senior  officers  of  the  Department 
on  a  rotating  basis.  The  Board  should,  from 
Its  Inception,  seek  advice  from  universities, 
business,  and  other  appropriate  Institutions 
with  experience  in  advanced  training  tech- 
niques. 

The  Department  must  also  give  greater 
attention  to  other  forms  of  professional  de- 
velopment. I  have,  for  example,  instructed 
that  an  expanded  Junior  Officer  Rotational 
Training  Program  be  established.  This  Pro- 
gram will  give  more  entering  officers  on-the- 
job  experience  during  their  first  assignment 
in  all  of  the  principal  areas  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice work — administration,  and  consular,  eco- 
nomic and  political  affairs.  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  have  this  program  established  In 
time  for  at  least  some  of  you  to  take  part 
in  It. 

We  also  need  to  redress  our  neglect  of 
training  In  such  areas  as  administration  and 
for  those  most  critically  important  people — 
our  secretaries.  I  have  directed  that  these 
areas  be  given  priority  attention. 

Finally,  details  to  other  agencies,  assign- 
ments to  Stat©  and  local  governments,  and 
to  the  Congress  will  be  substantially  ex- 
panded. In  this  regard,  I  welcome  the  recent 
efforts  in  Congress  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Department  to  detail  a  greater  number 
of  Its  officers  to  the  Congress,  and  to  state 
and  local  governments  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Such  assignments  would  offer  enviable 
experience  and  should,  in  some  cases,  pro- 
vide excellent  managerial  training.  And  most 
important — now  that  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  are  virtually  Inseparable — these  as- 
signments will  make  us  more  sensitive  to  the 
values,  Interests  and  priorities  of  the  coun- 
try we  represent. 

In  order  to  relate  all  these  forms  of  profes- 
sional development  to  the  key  steps  in  an 
officer's  career,  I  have  asked  the  Director 
General  to  make  a  year  of  training  or  a  spe- 
cial detail  outside  the  Department  a  part  of 
the  threshold  process.  Such  assignments 
should  be  looked  upon  as  at  least  as  Impor- 
tant to  an  officer's  career  as  an  assignment 
to  a  bureau  or  a  post  abroad. 

CONCLUSION 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  recognize  that 
some  of  the  institutional  changes  I  have 
announced  today  may  not,  at  least  at  first, 
meet  with  universal  popularity.  Reforms 
seldom  do.  But  I  am  convinced  that  they 
will,  over  time,  be  seen  as  a  creative 
strengthening  of  the  Department  and  tl^e 
Foreign  Service,  and  that  they  will  mean 


a  more  challenging  and  exciting  career  lor 
all  of  you.  Yet,  in  the  last  analysis.  It  will 
be  the  mutual  sense  of  responsibility  and 
obligation  that  you  feel  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  that  the  Department  feels 
toward  you  that  will  be  Important.  As  you 
go  on  in  your  careers.  It  will  be  the  Depart- 
ment's responsibility,  as  well  as  your  own, 
to  encourage  the  fresh  approach,  the  new 
initiative;  It  will  be  the  Department's  obliga- 
tion to  permit  you  to  argue  what  you  believe 
deeply,  however  unorthodox,  and  to  question 
old  assumptions. 

But  the  reverse  side  of  that  coin  Is  that 
you  have  an  obligation  to  support  decisions 
once  made.  "Loyalty"  has  become  an  archaic 
term,  but  uliuiiaieiy  it  means  professional 
self-dlscipUne.  and  as  such  is  the  pride 
and  strength  of  any  professional  service  and 
a  prerequisite  to  Its  self-respect. 

If.  over  the  many  years  ahead,  you  and 
the  Department  can  maintain  a  mutual 
sense  of  esteem  and  devotion  because  each 
has  met  its  obligation  to  the  other,  and  both 
have  fulfilled  their  duty  to  the  nation,  you 
will  have  achieved  such  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence that  the  question  of  which  agency 
Is  the  President's  principal  tool  In  the  con- 
duct of  American  foreign  policy  will  not 
need  to  be  asked.  You  and  your  colleagues 
will  already  have  given  the  answer. 

But  having  a  central  place  in  the  policy 
process  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Your 
ultimate  objective  must  be  to  serve  your 
country  with  all  your  heart  and  mind,  no 
matter  how  onerous  the  task,  no  matter  how 
difficult  your  position.  Your  Job,  as  Junior 
officers  no  less  than  when  you  reach  the 
senior  levels,  will  often  require  undramatlc, 
persevering,  laborious  effort.  But  If  you  do 
your  best.  I  believe  you  will  always  find  It 
exhilarating. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  Director  Gen- 
eral and  all  your  other  colleagues  here  in 
the  Department  and  abroad  when  I  extend 
to  you  best  wishes  for  a  long  and  productive 
career.  You  stand  at  the  threshold  of  an 
exciting  time.  In  a  world  poised  between 
great  danger  and  unprecedented  promise. 
Whether  we  succumb  to  the  dangers  or 
realize  the  promise  will,  in  large  measure, 
depend  on  you. 


THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27,  1975,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long;  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Senator  'William  Proxmire; 
and  to  the  Honorable  Al  Ullman,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  foreign  policy  address 
of  April  10  to  the  Congress,  I  believe  that 
remedial  legislation  on  credits  and  most  fav- 
ored nation  treatment  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries  Is  urgently 
needed.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  It  relates 
to  this  subject  has  proved  to  be  both  politi- 
cally and  economically  harmful  to  our  na- 
tional Interest  and  has  not  achieved  the  ob- 
jective which  Its  authors  Intended. 

I  Intend  to  submit  legislation  to  remedy 
the  present  unsatisfactory  situation  in  both 
instances.  Prior  to  doing  so.  I  shall  ensure 
that  adequate  consultations  are  held  with 
you  and  other  appropriate  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  join  me  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  prompt  corrective  action. 
Sincerely. 

Gerald  R.  Ford, 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  1 
fully  approve  what  the  President  has 
recommended. 

I  would  like,  in  this  particular  Instance, 
to  read  a  letter  that  I  received  under 
date  of  June  18,  1975,  from  an  old  friend 
from  Montana  who  is  now  in  Bucharest. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mike:  I  am  halfway  through  a  second 
5 -month  visit  to  Romania  under  the  Inter- 
academy  exchange  program.  The  first  wj«  in 
1971.  Consequently  I  feel  that  I  have  a  some- 
what better  feel  for  the  situation  here  than 
would  a  casual  visitor. 

My,  present  concern  was  generated  by  an 
article  In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Intl.  N.Y. 
Herald  Tribune  which  dealt  with  the  holding 
up  of  a  trade  agreement  with  Romania  be- 
cause of  senatorial  concern  over  possible 
failure  to  Implement  emigration  policies. 

The  article  pointed  out  that  approximately 
350,000  Jews  had  left  Romania  In  the  recent 
past,  leaving  approximately  85,000  In  the 
country,  and  that  10,000  more  would  leave 
almost  Immediately  If  permission  were 
granted. 

However,  in  view  of  the  obviously  Impor- 
tant part  that  Jews  play  In  the  scientific 
and  cultural  life  of  Romania,  I  find  the  lat- 
ter figure  hard  to  believe.  All  my  Impressions 
during  my  stay  here  lead  me  to  believe  that 
all  Jews  with  a  burning  desire  to  leave  the 
country  have  already  done  so,  but  more 
Important,  that  It  would  require  active 
encouragement  by  the  government  here  to 
reach  the  magic  figure  of  10,000  apparently 
required  before  the  trade  agreement  supply- 
ing most-favored  nation  status  would  be 
approved  by  Congress. 

I  think  you  can  see  the  unhealthy  Impli- 
cation for  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Romania 
under  such  conditions.  Although  the  stated 
and  enforced  policy  here  Is  strictly  against 
any  manifestations  of  anti-Semitism  or  any 
other  forms  of  chauvinism,  insistence  by  the 
Congress  of  unrealistic  emigration  quotas  is 
bound  to  create  unnecessary  difficulties  for 
the  regime  as  well  as  for  Its  Jewish  citizens. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  bring 
my  views  to  the  attention  of  your  appropri- 
ate colleagues,  and  also  if  you  would  keep  me 
apprised  of  ensuing  developments. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  to  which  the  President 
has  sent  this  message  will  exoedite  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  to  the  end  that 
there  will  be  more  Jewish  emigration 
out  of  both  Romania  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere  rather  than  the 
diminution  in  emigration,  especially  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
traceable  to  the  Trade  Act  passed  by 
this  Congress  in  December  of  last  year. 

I  would  also  hope  that  we  would  look 
once  again  at  the  prohibitions  and  the 
inhibitions  we  have  placed  against  OPEC 
countries,  especially  as  they  apply  to  our 
friends  in  Latin  America,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador  and  others,  and  that  corrective 
measures  would  be  taken  in  that  in- 
stance, as  well. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  address  myself  to  both  subjects.  First 
of  all,  recently  a  group  of  Senators,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Jack- 
son) met  here  with  President  Ceausescu 
of  Romania,  and  the  old  question  of  emi- 
gration was  very  strongly  reviewed. 

The  President  of  Romania's  figures, 
differ  somewhat.  I  believe  his  figures  are 
that  400.000  Jews  have  left  Romania, 
and  there  remain  only  approximately 
40.000  Jews  of  purely  Jewish  origin  in 


Romania.  I  am  unable  to  say  which  fig- 
ures are  correct,  but  I  can  say  that  very 
strong  representations  were  made  to 
President  Ceausescu;  certain  specific 
hardship  cases  were  submitted  to  him. 
Others  have  been  in  more  recent  touch 
with  the  Government  of  Romania,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  their  efforts  will 
succeed. 


SENATORS  VISIT  WITH  SOVIET 
PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  first  official  delegation  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate,  consisting  of  14 
Members  of  the  Senate,  returned  from 
a  meeting  with  their  Soviet  parliamen- 
tarians in  return  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Pon- 
omarev  and  his  group  of  last  year. 

Twenty-two  Soviet  parliamentarians 
plus  various  governmental  experts  met 
with  the  14  Senators  in  virtually  con- 
tinuous session  for  3  days,  or  about  17 
hours.  No  free  time  was  found  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  interest  in  the  conver- 
sations. 

There  followed  a  2^4 -hour  meeting 
with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev. 

The  subject  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  came  up  as  well  as  arms 
control  and  disarmament  generally, 
SALT  II,  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence which  is  expected,  perhaps,  in  Au- 
gust, the  question  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 

The  American  delegation  stressed  the 
importance  of  arms  reduction  rather 
than  a  simple  ceiling.  The  Soviet  delega- 
tion insisted  it,  too,  is  interested  in  arms 
reduction. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  trade  and  of  the  reason  for  the  Soviet 
rejection  of  the  trade  bill.  There  was 
discussion  of  credits  and  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

I  had  been  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  with  me  the  letters  referred 
to  by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
addressed  to  the  chairmen  of  the  four 
relevant  committees  of  the  two  bodies 
of  this  Congress  urging  prompt  resump- 
tion of  the  hearings  in  order  to  eliminate 
those  areas  of  frfction  between  our  two 
governments. 

I  think  it  extremely  important  that  the 
committees  hold  such  hearings  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  that  they  expedite  these 
considerations. 

A  number  of  Senators  also  met  with 
a  group  of  Jewish  dissidents,  perhaps  25 
or  30,  and  heard  their  views.  They  spoke 
of  harassment,  they  spoke  of  loss  of  jobs, 
they  spoke  of  the  effect  upon  them  if 
they  applied  for  visas  and  discourage- 
ment in  the  application  of  the  visas,  all 
of  which  is  firmly  denied  by  the  members 
of  the  Soviet  delegation. 

However,  the  question  of  emigration 
was  quite  strongly  raised  with  Chairman 
Brezhnev  and  he  instructed  Mr.  Vitaly  P. 
Rubin,  the  Speaker  of  their  Parliament, 
as  well  as  certain  Soviet  experts,  to  inves- 
tigate the  particular  cases. 

We  feel  that  we  presented  the  U.S.  case 
not  in  any  state  of  euphoria  whatever, 
but  in  a  highly' pragmatic  fashion.  The 
dialog  was  extremely  candid.  There  were 
a  number  of  issues  on  which  we  dis- 
agreed, but  there  were  certain  things 
said  which  are  most  important.  Namely, 


that  both  countries  owe  an  obligation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  weU  as  them- 
selves to  remove  the  terrible  burden  of 
armament,  that  both  countries  must  find 
ways  to  enter  into  an  agreement  doing 
away  with  new  and  more  terrible  wea- 
pons which  our  technologists  in  both 
countries  may  be  fully  capable  of  devel- 
oping. 

The  bacteriological  warfare  treaty  was 
spoken  of  with  praise,  chemical  warfare 
was  discussed,  future  cultural  and  com- 
mercial interchanges  were  discussed. 

The  Jewish  dissidents  felt  that,  as  I 
understood  them,  the  action  of  Congress 
in  Imposing  restraints  on  export-import 
arrangements  had  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
their  trouble.  I  gathered  the  impression 
that  they  would  not  themselves  object  to 
our  taking  another  look  at  the  export- 
import  matter  in  an  effort  t6.  in  turn, 
bring  about  some  relief  of  their  condi- 
tion. 

Certainly,  there  was  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  ourselves  and  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  and  our  Soviet  parliamentar- 
ian that  movement  has  to  be  met  with 
movement,  that  there  has  to  be  flexibil- 
ity where  there  must  occur  some  move- 
ment on  the  Soviet  side  as  well  a^  some 
movement  on  the  American  side. 

We  were  told  that  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  regarded  the  gathering  of  this 
first  official  U.S.  Senate  delegation  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  as  a  major  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  was  next  only 
to  summit  meetings  in  its  importance 
and  its  potential  impact. 

I  believe,  in  all  good  faith,  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
delegation  and  of  its  conduct  of  our  af- 
fairs, of  its  restraint,  of  its  intelligence, 
of  its  diversity  of  composition  and  view- 
point, that  it  was  in  no  sense  a  joyride 
for  anyone,  it  was  a  period  of  extremely 
hard  work. 

Some  of  the  delegation  went  on  to 
Leningrad  and  discussed  the  problems 
up  there.  I  went  on  to  Warsaw  and  met 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  The  delegation 
then  met  the  General  Secretary  of  Po- 
land. We  found  that  the  Poles  are  very 
anxious  to  continue  the  onward  and 
steady  resumption  of  trade  between  our 
two  countries. 

We  talked  to  one  of  our  strongest  allies 
and  best  friends,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Netherlands,  Mr.  Max  Vanderstoel 
and  his  deputies.  We  found  them  greatly 
concerned  that  the  strength  of  NATO 
will  be  continued  and  that  all  nations  do 
make  their  full  contribution  to  NATO. 

We  foimd  them  very  anxious  that  the 
Soviet  Government  consider  the  removal 
of  some  of  its  tank  forces;  that  all  na- 
tions consider  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
armament.  Generally  speaking,  I  think 
that  we  touched  all  of  the  bases  available 
to  us  in  the  rather  limited  time  we  took. 

We  gave  up  our  vacations  with  our 
homes  and  families,  we  gave  up  the  op- 
portunity to  go  back  and  visit  constitu- 
ents, and  we  did  it  with  a  minimum  of 
course,  a  maximum  of  effort,  and  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  result. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
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ate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  166,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  later  in  the  day,  and  certainly  prior 
to  the  debate  on  the  cloture  motion,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, will  move  to  table  the  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  amendment  No.  605. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  motion  to  table 
will  not  prevail  because  I  believe  it  would 
be  counterproductive  and  would  set  the 
Senate  back  in  any  progress  that  it  may 
have  made  with  respect  to  bringing 
some  of  these  issues  to  a  vote;  whereas 
the  pending  amendment,  amendment  No. 
666,  is  an  amendment  to  the  first  amend- 
ment that  was  filed,  amendment  No.  605. 
as  modified.  Of  course,  the  motion  to 
table  amendment  No.  605  would  carry 
with  it  all  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  added  or  have  been  offered  to  that 
amendment. 

What  is  the  parliamentary  situation  at 
this  time  and  why  should  we  not  then 
have  a  vote  on  these  issues  up  and  down 
on  their  merits  rather  than  tb  decide 
the  Issue  temporarily  on  a  motion  to 
table,  because  the  motion  to  table  would 
not  prevent  a  similar  amendment  being 
offered  at  a  later  time  and  really  would 
not  decide  any  of  the  issues? 

Amendment  No.  605,  as  modified,  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
on  June  21.  It  is  the  amendment  to  which 
the  motion  to  table  will  be  directed.  1 
might  say  that  it  is  only  at  the  suffer- 
ance and  indulgence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  we  have  this 
opportunity  to  debate  becaiise,  of  course, 
the  motion  to  table  would  cut  off  de- 
bate. But  through  his  courtesy  we  are 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
amendment  and  the  issue  presented  by 
the  amendment  rather  than  for  the  mo- 
tion to  table  to  be  offered,  which  would 
cut  off  debate. 

Amendment  No.  605  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  on  June  21. 
There  have  been  other  amendments  of- 
fered but  none  have  prevailed  thus  far, 
though  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
modified  his  amendment  on  two  occa- 
sions as  he  will  explain  later.  This 
amendment,  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree — not  the  pending  amendment 
but  the  amendment  at  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  will  be  directed — would  re- 
solve and  decide  15  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  Senate  Resolution  166,  if 
adopted. 

How  would  it  do  that?  It  would  take 
the  situation  as  we  find  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  "skip-candidate"  ballots,  as 
we  find  that  situation  to  exist.  That  is 
that  there  are  before  the  committee,  and 
now  before  the  Senate,  12  "skip-Wyman" 
ballots  and  one  "skip-Durkin"  ballot.  All 


15  of  those  issues  are  presented  for  sep- 
arate votes  under  the  resolution. 

In  addition  to  that,  items  6  and  7  of 
the  resolution  would  be  decided  by  an 
affirmative  vote  on  amendment  605. 

Amendment  No.  605  would  provide  that 
in  an  effort  to  be  fair.  In  an  effort  to^ 
put  both  contestants  on  the  same  basis, 
an  equal  number  of  "skip-Durkin"  bal- 
lots would  be  taken  from  the  mass  of 
ballots  which  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  under  key  and  under 
armed  guard. 

Eleven  "skip-candidate"  ballots  taken 
from  the  ballots  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rules  Committee  added  to  the  one  "skip- 
Durkin"  ballot  that  the  Senate  now  has 
would  equal  the  12  "sklp-Wyman"  bal- 
lots. They  would  be  considered  by  the 
committee  on  the  same  basis.  If  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  allow  all  of  these  bal- 
lots to  be  counted  for  the  candidate  al- 
leged to  have  been  thought  to  be  skipped, 
that  would  be  fine.  That  would  treat  both 
candidates  alike. 

If  they  decided  to  throw  them  out,  that 
would  be  fine.  It  would  treat  both  can- 
didates alike. 

Even  though  there  are  intervening 
amendments  that  I  may  not  discuss  in 
order  to  conserve  time,  the  pending 
amendment  is  an  amendment  similar  to 
the  amendment  heretofore  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  that  would  require  the 
Rules  Committee  to  go  into  this  mass  of 
ballots  and  get  all  of  the  "skip-candi- 
date" ballots  of  any  sort — "skip-Durkin" 
or  "skip-W3Tnan."  It  does  not  say  what 
decision  the  Rules  Committee  would 
make  as  to  those  "skip-candidate"  bal- 
lots after  they  had  been  sequestered  from 
the  total  mass  of  ballots. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
his  own  amendment  in  order  that  the 
dual  question  could  be  presented  to  the 
Senate:  If  there  be  11  skip-Durkin  bal- 
lots, shall  the  Senate  require  the  loca- 
tion of  11  such  ballots  from  this  total 
mass  of  ballots  to  offset  the  skip-Wyman 
ballots,  or  shall  it  require  all  such  skip- 
candidate  ballots  to  be  brought  in.  which 
could,  conceivably,  number  up  in  the 
hundreds? 

It  is  a  futile  thing,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  sees  it.  to  get  more  skip- 
candidate  ballots  than  are  actually 
needed  to  decide  the  issue.  If  all  such 
skip-candidate  ballots  are  obtained  from 
the  mass  of  185,000  ballots,  and  they  are 
counted  for  the  candidate  who  was  al- 
leged to  have  been  skipped,  then  that 
would  be  nothing  more  than  the  duly 
constituted  authorities  in  New  Hamp- 
shire actually  did.  We  would  not  have 
accomplished  anything  by  getting  all  of 
such  ballots  out  that  would  not  be  ac- 
complished by  merely  getting  11  such 
ballots  out.  So  what  is  the  use  of  re- 
quiring this  futile  act? 

Then  the  other  side  of  the  coin  would 
be  that  If.  Instead  of  counting  those 
ballots  for  the  candidate  who  is  alleged 
to  have  been  skipped  they  would  all  be 
thrown  out,  that  would  be  deciding  the 
election  on  the  basis  of  a  misapplication 
of  the  New  Hampshire  law,  which  would 
require  such  skip-candidate  ballots  to 
be  counted  because  of  the  crossmark  in 


the  circle  imder  the  party  emblem  at  the 
top  of  the  ballot,  because  under  the  New 
Hampshire  law  straight  party  voting  is 
allowed  by  placing  a  cross  or  other  iden- 
tifying mark  in  the  circle  under  the  party 
emblem,  and  that  constructively  places  a 
cross  in  the  individual  boxes  opposite 
the  names  of  the  various  candidates.  So 
to  throw  such  ballots  out  would  be  throw- 
ing New  Hampshire  law  out,  along  with 
the  ballots. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  seek  to  have  laid  on 
the  table  would,  if  adopted,  decide  ques- 
tions (6)  and  (7).  because  question  (6) 
asks,  shall  we  get  just  enough  ballots  out 
to  offset  the  skip-Wyman  ballots,  and 
question  (7)  asks,  shall  we  get  all  skip- 
candidate  ballots  out  as  to  both  can- 
didates? 

So  this  amendment  would  decide  ques- 
tions (12)  through  (24),  both  inclusive — 
13  issues — tissue  No.  6.  and  issue  No.  7; 
15  of  the  35  questions  would  be  answered. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  that,  if  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  agreed  to? 
We  would  be  right  back  where  we  started. 
This  motion  to  table  would  prevent  the 
Senate  from  taking  action  to  decide  15 
out  of  the  35  questions.  So  it  hardly 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  helping  to  re- 
solve the  matter.  Just  the  contrary.  It 
would  seem  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  will  not  prevail,  and 
that  in  rapid  succession  we  can  have  a 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment,  which 
in  essence  is  the  Scott-Griffin  amend- 
ment, followed  immediately  thereafter 
by  a  vote  on  amendment  No.  605,  which 
is  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  we  get  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  ballots  of  the  "skip-Durkin"  type 
to  offset  the  skip-Wyman  ballots. 

Then  we  coiUd  move.  And  I  am  will- 
ing to  asxee  right  now  on  a  time  limita- 
tion on  Uiese  two  amendments,  inas- 
much as  both  of  them  are  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Yesterday  . 
I  sought,  together  with  the  distinguished  y 
Senator  from  Nevada,  to  obtain  a  tim^r 
limit  on  these  amendments.  I  have  p6 
interest  In  this  matter  other  than  to 
see  that  it  is  solved  on  the  basis  of  prin- 
ciple rather  than  on  the  basis  of  political 
considerations.  So  I  am  not  seeking  to 
prolong  the  debate.  But  I  am  seeldng  to 
get  an  early  resolution  of  these  Issues, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  resolve  is- 
sues more  rapidly  than  by  deciding  15 
Issues  through  one  amendment. 

Let  us  just  have  a  vote  on  it,  an  up-or- 
down  vote.  The  amendment  has  been 
pending  here  since  June  21.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  been  trying  to 
get  a  vote  on  his  amendment  since  that 
time. 

If  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  pre- 
vails, there  will  be  nothing  before  the 
Senate  on  the  four  questions  actually  now 
pending.  The  history  of  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  with  regard  to  these 
amendments  Is  this:  Amendment  605.  as 
modified,  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  Then  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  of- 
fered an  amendment  which,  in  effect, 
was  an  amendment  resolving  item  2  of 
the  resolution,  and  it  provided  that  there 
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should  be  no  further  investigatla  i  of 
the  possible  errors  or  mistakes  In  the 
tally  sheet  of  the  secretary  of  state  with 
regard  to  the  precincts  of  Merriaack, 
Meredith,  and  Lancaster. 

Well,  that  seemed  fair  to  me,  so  I 
modified  my  amendment  to  add  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  that  became 
a  part  of  amendment  605. 

TTie  Senator  from  California  then 
asked  for  a  division  of  that  question,  and 
those  two  issues  then  became  division  1 
and  division  2.  Then  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  resolved 
item  (3)  of  section  2.  And  I  might  say 
that,  when  I  referred  to  items  (12) 
tlirough  (24),  both  inclusive,  as  being 
decided  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  I  more  properly 
should  have  said  items  (12)  through 
(24),  inclusive,  of  section  2. 

So  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  offered  an  amendment  to 
division  2  of  amendment  605  which  said 
that  ballot  No.  120,  as  numbered  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  shoiild  be  coimted  for 
Mr.  Durkin.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
added  that  to  his  amendment,  and  then, 
in  order  to  get  the  two  issues  before  the 
Senate,  shall  we  go  and  get  11  skip- 
Durkln  ballots,  or  shall  we  get  all  the 
ballots  of  a  skip-candidate  nature, 
whether  skip  Durkin  or  skip  Wyman, 
and  bring  that  before  the  committee, 
those  two  issues  are  presented  here:  To 
get  11  skip-Durkin  ballots,  as  provided 
in  amendment  605,  which  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  going  to  seek  to  have 
tabled,  or  amendment  666,  which  is 
pending,  which  would  say  get  aU  such 
ballots  and  bring  them  in.  What  for  I  do 
not  know,  because,  if  we  went  by  New 
Hampshire  law,  they  would  all  be 
counted,  just  as  they  were  counted  be- 
fore and,  if  we  did  not  follow  New 
Hampshire  law,  we  would  throw  them 
all  out. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  motion  to  table 
will  not  prevail,  and  that  we  can  proceed 
rapidly  to  dispose  of  these  pending 
amendments.  It  has  taken  days  to  build 
up  this  parliamentary  situation,  and  it  is 
all  going  to  be  destroyed  if  this  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  should  prevail. 

So  I  hope  that  the  leadership,  rather 
than  tabling  amendment  No.  605  in  the 
first  degree  will,  instead,  obtain  imani- 
mous  consent  for  early  votes  on  these 
issues.  That  is  rather  than  to  table  the 
one  amendment  that  would  decide  15 
Issues. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  as  I  see  this 
issue  developing.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
I  definitely  am  not  seeking  to  prolong  the 
issue.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  trying  to 
shorten  the  time  to  be  spent  on  this  issue, 
and  I  am  seeking  to  have  the  Senate 
decide  15  of  the  Issues  in  1  vote. 

I  am  willing  to  set  any  sort  of  time 
limit,  be  it  15  minutes,  30  minutes,  or 
1  hour,  on  any  of  these  Issues  and  dis- 
pose of  them. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  par- 
ticipated in  these  votes  that  were  taken 
In  that  committee,  and  has  been  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  tie  votes.  He 
feels  that  he  has  a  duty  to  help  resolve 
the  question. 


As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  sees 
this  issue  before  the  Senate,  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment  among  the  small  mi- 
nority of  the  people  in  the  country  that 
are  familiar  with  what  is  going  on  here 
In  the  Senate  and  the  issues  involved, 
but  it  is  a  growing  minority,  as  the  Sen- 
ate spins  its  wheels  on  this  issue.  There 
Is  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  Issue 
should  be  referred  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire.  Whether  that  growing  sen- 
timent will  become  the  majority  senti- 
ment here  in  the  Senate  before  cloture 
Is  voted  is  the  real  question  involved 
here  in  this  discussion. 

I  noticed  this  morning  the  New  York 
Times,  which  is  one  of  the  great  liberal 
newspapers  in  the  country,  recommended 
sending  the  issue  back  to  the  voters  of 
New  Hsimpshire. 

If  the  issue  does  go  back  to  the  voters 
of  New  Hampshire.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire  will  be  ad- 
justed to  such  an  extent  that  this  spe- 
cial election  be  open  to  everyone  and  that 
it  not  be  confined  to  the  three  candi- 
dates who  were  involved.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
and  their  duly-constituted  authorities, 
however.  But  I  would  feel  a  whole  lot 
better  about  it  if  it  were  open  to  all  the 
people  rather  than  to  only  three  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  uniformly  adopted  the  posi- 
tion that  under  article  I.  section  5.  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  resolve  this 
issue,  because  each  House  of  Congress  is 
empowered  to  judge  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qualifications  of  their  Mem- 
bers. So,  I  feel  that  that  places  a  duty 
on  the  Senate  to  resolve  this  issue.  But 
I  believe  that  is  a  limited  right  and  a 
limited  authority.  It  is  a  delegation  of 
a  reasonable  authority  in  this  area.  If 
the  Senate  will  act  with  certainty  in  the 
matter,  then  the  Senate  should  and  does 
have  the  right  to  proceed. 

But  if  the  time  should  come  when  the 
majority  feels  that  the  Senate  cannot 
act  and  cannot  decide  this  matter  with 
a  high  degree  of  certainty  and  a  high 
degree  of  definiteness,  then  it  might  well 
be  incumbent  upon  the  Senate  to  send 
the  issue  back  to  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing,  I  feel 
that  I  should  comment  on  the  so-called 
compromise  that  I  noted  is  taking  place 
or  is  being  suggested  as  a  compromise 
of  this  issue.  I  noticed  it  in  the  news- 
paper this  morning.  A  compromise  is 
being  worked  out  or  being  offered,  but  I 
noted  that  all  of  those  who  seem  to  be 
a  party  to  the  comprgnlise — and  I  could 
be  wrong  on  this,  butltis  the  way  I  read 
it — all  of  those  were  Senators  who  have 
voted  for  cloture  on  this  issue.  So,  "com- 
promise as  between  whom,"  would  occur 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Com- 
promise between  those  who  favor  clo- 
ture? Well,  that  would  not  be  much  of  a 
comjBTomise. 

Let  us  see  what  the  compromise  that 
has  been  suggested  would  provide: 
J  It  would  provide  for  doing,  in  a  some- 
what similar  fashion,  what  is  provided 
by  the  Scott-Griffin  amendment,  the 
pending  amendment,  actually,  and  that 
is,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  read  it, 
to  get  all  these  skip-candidate  ballots, 


bring  them  in,  and  proceed  to  throw 
them  out,  even  though  the  New  Hamp- 
shire law  says  they  will  be  counted. 

That  would  be  a  pretty  sad  past  for 
the  Senate  to  come  to  in  this  matter,  to 
compromise  this  issue  on  the  basis  not 
of  who  received  the  most  votes  in  the 
election,  but  who  received  the  fewer 
skip-candidate  votes.  That  would  be  the 
issue,  and  that  would  be  a  sorry  solution 
of  this  matter.  It  would  be  throwing  New 
Hampshire  law,  along  with  the  ballots, 
out  the  window.  It  would  be  deciding  the 
issue  in  complete  disregard  of  the  law  of 
New  Hampshire,  because  that  would  not 
even  bring  into  play  what  has  been  sug- 
gested here  as  the  reason  for  disallowing 
these  present  skip-candidate  ballots,  and 
that  is  the  intent  of  the  voter.  That  the- 
ory completely  disregards  the  Intent  of 
the  voter.  It  completely  disregards  the 
law  of  New  Hampshire. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  this  suggested  compromise  at  any 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  it.  I  would 
say  of  this  so-called  compromise  that  it 
is  illogical,  it  is  cynical,  it  is  grotesque, 
to  try  to  settle  this  matter  on  the  basis 
of  who  received  the  fewer  skip-candidate 
ballots.  I  shall  not  vote  for  any  such 
compromise.  I  am  ready  to  vote  right 
now  on  the  compromise. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator  this  morning  describe  the  par- 
liamentary situation  as  it  relates  to  his 
amendment,  and  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  the  history  of  how  we 
got  where  we  are  today.  I  appreciate  the 
resimae  of  this  parliamentary  situation. 
But  I  say  to  the  Senator— and  I  shall 
comment  as  well  as  ask  a  question — that 
he  now  brings  us  to  the  real  heart  of  the 
issue,  and  that  is  the  question  as  to  what 
a  legislative  assembly  can  do  in  terms 
of  compromise,  as  it  relates  to  legislative 
Issues  and  legislative  questions  and  what 
I  think  sometimes  is  a  greatly  confused 
issue  In  the  public's  mind. 

The  Senator  puts  his  finger  on  the 
point  that  we  are  expected  to  and  we  are 
free  to  compromise  procedures,  to  com- 
promise timing,  to  compromise  nomen- 
clature; but  when  we  are  asked  to  com- 
promise a  principle,  then  I  think  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  delineate  carefully 
and  distinguish  that  kind  of  compromise 
or  a  proposal  to  compromise  on  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  In  contrast  to  a  com- 
promise of  procedure. 

The  Senator  has  already  outlined  his 
willingness  to  compromise  procedure  in 
his  amendment.  If  I  understand  the 
amendment  correctly — and  I  would  like 
the' Senator  to  correct  me  if  I  am  mis- 
stating it — the  Senator  is  asking  the 
Senate,  under  his  amendment,  partic- 
ularly the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, to  draw  out  from  the  votes  cast 
by  all  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  as 
relates  to  the  skip-candidate  ballots. 
This  would  be  to  confirm  the  affidavits  or 
to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  affidavits 
that  have  been  filed  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, part  of  the  Rules  Committee  rec- 
ord. Here  there  were  literally  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  skip-John  ballots  or  skip- 
Durkin  ballots  which  were  not  protested 
because  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  was 
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understood  carefully  by  those  who  drew 
up  the  instructions  to  the  poll  watchers 
of  the  Wyman  forces,  and  who  were 
specifically  Instructed  to  the  effect  that 
an  X  in  the  party  circle  was  a  valid  mark 
for  everyone  in  that  column — unless,  of 
course,  it  was  crossed  out  and  a  mark 
was  made  in  ths  opposite  column. 

What  the  Senator  is  proposing,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  we  not  compromise 
the  principle  of  applying  New  Hampshire 
law  but  that  we  compromise  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  we  draw  out  all  those 
skip  ballots  and  let  the  committee  take 
a  look  at  them  and  make  a  judgment  at 
some  later  time. 

Is  this  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Senator's  position? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  Is  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  pending  amendment. 
However,  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree.  It  is 
really  the  thought  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  we  draw  out  only  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  ballots  to  offset  the 
skip-Wyman  ballots.  That,  in  effect, 
would  require  that  the  same  rule  be  ap- 
plied as  to  both. 

The  danger  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, as  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  is  that  the  committee  of  the 
Senate,  after  all  these  skip-candidate 
ballots  have  been  brought  in  and  seques- 
tered, could  apply  the  very  terms  of  the 
compromise  and  throw  them  all  out. 
Therein  lies  the  danger  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

No  such  danger  attaches  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  With 
the  11  added  to  the  1  skip-Durkin 
ballot,  it  would  be  12  and  12.  So  which- 
ever way  they  went,  there  would  be  no 
disturbing  of  the  status  quo  of  the  vote. 
They  all  would  be  counted  or  they  all 
would  be  rejected.  In  either  event,  it 
would  leave  both  of  them  exactly  where 
they  found  them,  following  the  proceed- 
ings in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  remarks,  if  we  go  back  to  the 
basic    amendment    which    the    Senator 

proposes,  a  certain  number 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  is  going  to 
be  sought  to  be  tabled. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  the  Senator,  in 
effect,  is  attempting  to  apply  the  pro- 
cedure, as  I  understand  it,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  replace  New  Hanipshlre  law 
with  committee  law  or  Senate  law,  as  It 
relates  to  that  specific  number  of  bal- 
lots, then  we  should  not  determine  the 
election  on  that  basis,  but  should  negate, 
in  effect,  whatever  that  policy  is  by  hav- 
ing -  an  equal  number  of  skip  ballots 
dropped  from  the  other  candidate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  states  it  better  than 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  could  have 
stated  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  further 
question. 

Under  the  procedure  now,  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
moves  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  puts  us  back 


to  what  point  in  terms  of  the  question 
then  pending  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  would  be  back  to  the 
clean  resolution,  subject  to  the  offering 
of  further  amendments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.   CANNON.   I  think   the  Senator 
would  want  to  say  that  we  would  be  back 
to  division  2  of  his  original  proposal. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  was  going  to  seek 
to  table  the  entire  amendment,  which 
would  carry  all  aspects  with  it.  I  misun- 
derstood. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  said  it 
would  require  unanimous  consent  for  a 
motion  to  table  the  Senator's  entire 
amendment,  including  division  1  and  di- 
vision 2. 

Mr.   ALLEN.   The   Senator's   motion 
would  be  directed  only  to  division  1. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Division  1. 
Mr.   ALLEN.  With  its  modifications, 
and  that  then  would  carry  with  it  the 
modifications  on  division  1. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  is 
contemplating  making  a  motion  to  table, 
in  effect,  the  Allen  amendment  to  the 
Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  is  seeking  to  table  the 
Allen  amendment,  which  would  carry 
with  it  the  amendment  to  the  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  that  clears  the 
parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Division  1,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  stated.  That  still  would 
leave  division  2,  which  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  that  there  be  no  further  in- 
vestigation in  the  Merrimack,  Meredith, 
and  Lancaster  precincts.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 
Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That,  though,  I  might 
state,  would  be  subject  to  amendment. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
•question,  both  as  the  author  of  this 
amendment  and  as  a  recognized  expert  in 
parliamentary  matters:  If  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  prevails,  what 
would  be  the  parliamentary  situation 
with  respect  to  offering  amendments  at 
that  time  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
calling  upon  the  Senate  to  return  the 
matter  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  have  the  Senate  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion, as  it  would  be  represented  in  the 
ideas  and  expressions  of  opinion  as  re- 
ported in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
I  beUeve  in  every  major  newspaper  in  the 
country  whose  editorial  statements  I  have 
read,  indicating  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  only  way  this  question  can  best  be 
resolved,  considering  the  parliamentary 
situations,  the  political  situations,  and 
the  actual  problems  of  the  ballots  and 
those  which  are  missing  and  those  which 
are  challenged,  and  so  forth — what  would 
be  the  parliamentary  situation  at  that 
moment  for  carrying  out  that  action? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  situation  would  be 


that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  be  pending.  As  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree,  it  would  be 
subject  to  amendment.  Provided  it 
would  be  up  for  grabs,  so  to  speak,  to  who- 
ever was  recognized  for  the  offering  of 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  M  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  if  another  amendment  is 
presented  prior  to  the  amendment  that 
would  call  for  returning  the  question  to 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to  let  them 
decide  this  question,  then  that  would 
foreclose  such  a  proposal;  is  that  not 
correct? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  If  that  amendment  were 

offered.     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  other  words,  only 

one  amendment  can  be  offered  to  the 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Only  one  in  the  second  de- 
gree; yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  when  the  Senator  made 
this  proposal  in  his  basic  amendment 
and  then  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, did  the  Senator  have  in  mind  the 
possibility  that  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  passed,  this  would 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  the  Senate 
sending  the  question  back  to  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  as  long  as  the  matter 
is  before  the  Senate,  it  can  act  in  that 
regard  whenever  it  wants  to.  ITiat  would 
not  be  foreclosing  that  possibility. 

I  would  say,  though,  that  if  its  passes.  I 
think  the  natural  result  of  it  would  be 
possibly  to  open  some  of  these  other  is- 
sues up  to  the  consideration  of  a  time 
limit  on  them.  That  was  what  I  have 
argued  all  along.  If  we  can  solve  15  of  the 
questions,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  agree 
on  a  time  limit  on  the  others. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  as  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator's comments  this  morning,  the  Sen- 
ator would  see  no  objection  in  having  a 
sequence  of  votes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then,  again,  ft  would 
provide  the  Senate  with  opportunity  to 
consider  a  range  of  possibilities.  Would 
that  not  be  so,  also? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Absolutely,  unless  the 
time  limit  were  worded  in  such  a  way 
that  there  would  be  no  provision  for  In- 
tervening amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  has  the  Senator  read 
the  statement  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  be  made  a  i>art  of  the 
record  at  the  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bumpers)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  this 
morning  suggesting  that  the  Senate  send 
the  matter  back  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  for  another  vote? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  read  that.  I  shall 
state  that  I  do  not  get  my  course  of  ac- 
tion from  those  sources.  But  I  did  read 
the  editorial. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  does  the  Senator  not  agree 
that  it  is  a  rather  significant  position  for 
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these  major  newspapers  to  take  on  this 
question,  a  wide  range  of  newspapers, 
from  what  we  might  call  liberal  to  con- 
servative, from  East  to  West,  from  North 
to  South? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  state  that  I  felt  that 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
sending  the  issue  back.  I  feel  that  the 
real  issue  presented  here  is  that  growing 
sentiment  is  going  to  become  a  majority 
sentiment  prior  to  the  time  the  Senate 
limits  debate.  Once  debate  is  limited,  ob- 
viously, it  will  not  go  back  to  New 
Hampshire 

ExaxBiT  1 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

July  8,  1975] 

Let  New  Hampshire  Decide 

"The  world's  greatest  deliberative  body," 
otherwise  known  as  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Is  bogged  down  again.  For  six  months 
now,  it  has  been  trying  to  decide — first 
through  its  Rules  Committee,  more  recently 
on  the  Senate  floor — who  the  junior  senator 
from  New  Hampshire  should  be.  Any  progress 
toward  a  decision  Is  Indiscernible. 

All  this  goes  back  to  the  elections  last 
Nov.  5,  when  Republican  Louis  S.  Wyman 
defeated  Democrat  John  Durkln  by  355  votes 
for  the  New  Hampshire  seat.  A  recount  pro- 
duced a  10-vote  margin  for  Mr.  Durkln.  But 
then  the  state's  bipartisan  Ballot  Law  Com- 
mittee examined  disputed  ballots  and  unani- 
mously ruled  that  Mr.  Wyman  was  the  win- 
ner by  two  votes. 

Thus  Mr.  Wyman,  armed  with  a  valid  cer- 
tificate of  election  from  his  state,  was  pre- 
pared to  take  his  seat.  But  Mr.  Durkln  ap- 
pealed to  the  Senate,  which  refused  to  seat 
Mr.  Wyman  pending  an  investigation.  And 
there — eight  months  after  the  election — the 
matter  rests  today. 

The  Rules  Committee,  often  deadlocked 
4  to  4.  has  asked  the  full  Senate  to  decide  27 
disputed  ballots  and  eight  procedural  mat- 
ters. But  after  12  days  of  debate  amid  Re- 
publican charges  that  tt^  Democrats  are 
using  their  majority  to  try  to  "steal"  the 
election,  the  Senate  hasn't  even  been  able 
to  agree  to  bring  the  questions  to  a  vote. 

The  arguments  over  the  disputed  ballots 
are  complex  and  are  compounded  by  tlje  fact 
that  some  of  the  ballots  have  now  been 
destroyed.  But  the  whole  business  was 
summed  up  well  by  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  when 
he  told  his  colleagues  before  their  July 
Fourth  recess  that  "this  is  such  a  hashed- 
up  mess  that  it  really  ought  to  go  back  to 
New  Hampshire." 

That  would  be  the  tidiest  and  fastest  way 
to  settle  the  question  and  permit  the  Senate 
to  get  on  with  its  other  business.  All  the  Sen- 
ate needs  do  is  declare  the  seat  vacant  and 
then  let  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  make 
the  decision  In  a  new  election. 

The  Republicans  in  the  Senate  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  unanimous  sup- 
port for  such  a  solution.  If  the  Democrats 
are  not  Indeed  trying  to  exploit  their 
numerical  advantage  In  the  Senate,  then 
why  do  they  Insist  on  deciding  the  question 
there  Instead  of  sending  It  back  to  New 
Hampshire's  voters? 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1975] 

New  Hampshire  Senator 
This  year  1975  is  already  more  than  half 
gone,  but  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  still 
has  only  half  of  the  representation  In  the 
United  States  Senate  to  which  it  is  constitu- 
tionally entitled.  The  Impasse  which  ..as  pre- 
vented the  seating  of  a  second  Senator  from 
that  state  had  its  origin  in  the  extreme  close- 
ness of  the  actual  vote  In  New  Hampshire  but 
has  been  absurdly  prolonged  by  the  political 
maneuvering  that  has  marked  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  Issue  both  in  committee  and 
In  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 


In  the  Senate  the  political  motivations  at 
work  are  unmistakable.  The  Senate  Demo- 
cratic majority  would  like  to  use  Its  power 
to  ensiu'e  another  Democratic  vote.  The  Re- 
publicans, with  the  help  of  a  few  Southern 
Democrats,  are  trying  to  prevent  such  an  out- 
come by  stalling  as  long  as  they  can  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  the  contest  back  to  another 
vote  m  New  Hampshire,  which  they  think 
they  can  win. 

While  this  newspaper  Is  no  admirer  of  the 
Republican  nominee,  we  believe  that  the  Is- 
sue has  already  lingered  too  long  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  the  fairest  way  now  to  assure 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  their  proper 
representation  would  be  to  hold  a  new  elec- 
tion In  that  state.  And  If  Louis  C.  Wyman  is 
again  the  Republican  candidate,  as  he  doubt- 
less will  be,  we  hope  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire will  re-examine  carefully  his  ultra-con- 
servative views,  his  record  and  his  reported 
part,  as  an  Intermediary,  in  the  sale  of  an 
ambassadorship  for  a  large  political  contri- 
bution to  the  Nixon  re-election  campaign. 
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(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
June  23,  1975] 

(By  Reg  Murphy) 

This  Election  Is  Too  Close  to  Call 

Everybody  loved  Georgia's  voting  of  the 
tombstones  in  governor's  races.  They  don't 
have  the  same  affection  for  New  Hampshire's 
absentee  ballots. 

But  the  connolseurs  are  making  a  dreadful 
mistake.  The  best  political  show  In  decades 
has  been  taking  place  In  Washington  and 
New  Hampshire  over  a  Senate  seat. 

For  six  months  the  seat  has  been  vacant.  It 
means  that  New  Hampshire  was  even  less 
represented  than  the  average  American  state 
In  the  first  half  of  1975.  Only  now  Is  the  sit- 
uation moving  toward  resolution. 

"Senator-elect."  That's  what  the  two  con- 
testants have  called  themselves  for  the  six 
months  of  this  epic  stniegle. 

Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman,  58,  a  wealthy 
former  Congressman,  claims  he  should  have 
been  declared  the  winner.  So  did  38-year-oId 
Democrat  John  A.  Durkln,  the  former  state 
insurance  commissioner. 

"By  the  time  this  thing  is  resolved.  Louis 
is  going  to  qualify  for  Medicare  and  I'm 
going  to  qualify  for  food  stamps,"  Durkin 
said. 

The  accuracy  of  his  prophecy  seems  borne 
out  by  the  battle  over  the  Senate  seat.  Wyman 
initially  was  declared  a  355-vote  winner.  Dur- 
kln demanded  a  recoimt  and  the  secretary  of 
state  ruled  he  won  by  10  votes. 

Phooey,  Wyman  said,  give  us  a  recount  by 
the  State  Ballot  Commission.  It  proclaimed 
Wyman  a  two-vote  winner. 

Having  run  out  of  state  bodies  and  ballots 
for  counting,  Wyman  and  Durkln  both  went 
to  Washington.  (A  two-seat  senator  or  a  two- 
senator  seat  or  a  twin-seater  that  won't  fly?" 
some  Cracker  asked.)  Each  had  a  certiflcate 
of  election.  One  certificate  was  as  worthless 
as  a  Confederate  dollar  bill,  but  nobody  could 
tell  the  bogus  from  the  real  thing. 

Least  of  all  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
Chairman  Howard  Cannon  (D.-Nev.)  chose 
not  to  send  the  election  back  to  the  New 
Hampshire  voters,  but  to  count  the  contested 
ballots  in  the  94th  Congress.  The  committee 
discovered : 

It  couldn't  count.  It  shulHed  ballots  three 
(3 »  times  and  came  to  no  conclusion. 

Somebody  lied.  Albert  A.  Michaud  said  he 
and  his  wife  did  not  vote.  His  relative.  Walter 
Stanium,  said  they  voted  absentee.  Stanlum 
campaigned  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor.  The  Senate  said  the  Michaud  bal- 
lots were  valid  because  they  couldn't  tell 
which  ones  should  be  thrown  out. 

Nobody  is  perfect.  The  Senate  committee 
has  tied  on  a  4-4  vote  35  times.  They  don't 
know  who  to  believe. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  such  a 
contest  would  be  ordered  to  a  new  election. 
This  one  Is  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  Senate 


turned  down  a  proposal  this  week  from  Sen. 
James  Allen  (D.-Ala.)  to  remand  the  election 
to  the  New  Hampshire  voters. 

The  Senate  then  voted  not  to  set  an  August 
1  deadline  on  the  debate.  It  may  run  on  into 
the  autumn  with  no  decision  reached. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  election  is  too  close  to 
call.  It  ought  to  be  run  again.  The  Senate 
has  no  business  spending  a  month  of  valu- 
able time  debating  the  question.  But  politics 
doesn't  work  that  way.  Politics  insists  on  be- 
ing strong-headed  and  not  trusting  the  vot- 
ers very  much. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  the  Senator's 
presentation,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to 
one  final  question 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  the  Senator  say  final 
question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  withdraw  that 
word  "final."  I  shall  say  one  additional 
question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  hoped  he  would  keep 
that  word  in. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  has  had,  in  his  role  of  presenting  this 
amendment  and  discussing  it  on  the 
floor,  as  well  as  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  a  reading  from  his  con- 
stituents and  others,  as  well,  on  the  at- 
titude of  the  people  toward  the  Senate  in 
its  actions  here  on  this  question — not 
only  the  question  of  sending  it  back  to 
New  Hampshire,  but  of  getting  on  with 
other  problems  and  other  matters  that 
are  of  greater  priority  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  feel  that  people  would 
like  us  to  dispose  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 

4pr  his  responsiveness  to  the  questions 

I  na,ve  propounded  and  I  appreciate  this 

oppdrtunlty  to  draw  him  out  in  this 

manner. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  questions.  - 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  that  T  hope  he  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  all  of  the  great  newspapers 
support  the  position  he  took.  I  have  here 
an  article  from  the  Boston  Globe  of  Tues- 
day morning,  July  8,  pointing  out  that 
this  is  the  Senate's  constitutional  respon- 
sibility and  that  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
it  and  vote  on  the  issues  and  settle  the 
matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be-  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Enough  Ado  in  the  Senate 

No  wonder  this  nation  is  baffled  by  tough 
Issues  like  energy  and  unemployment  if  its 
Senate  can  merely  orate  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire election  without  arbitrating  It,  as  the 
Constitution  provides. 

The  Senate  had  a  relatively  simple  job 
before  It.  It  had  only  to  count  the  disputed 
ballots  from  the  contest  last  November  for 
the  junior  Senate  seat  from  New  Hampshire. 

For  more  than  five  months,  a  Senate  sub- 
committee inquired  into  the  dispute  between 
Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  and  Democrat 
John  A.  Durkin.  Since  June  12,  Senate  Re- 
publicans— bolstered  by  four  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats— have  prolonged  the  controversy  by 
filibuster,  while  pressing  business  awaits  con- 
gressional action. 

The  architects  of  delay  are  trying  to  force 
the  Senate  to  declare  a  hopeless  stalemate  in 
its  ballot  review  and  thus  a  vacancy  in  the 
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Senate  seat.  In  that  event.  New  Hampshire 
would  have  to  stage  a  second  election. 

Yet  the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation, as  specified  in  Article  I,  Section  6, 
to  "be  the  judge  of  the  election  ...  of  Its 
own  members."  It  has  fulfilled  that  obliga- 
tion In  25  challenges  over  the  past  62  years, 
since  the  advent  of  the  17th  Amendment 
provided  for  the  popular  election  of  sena- 
tors. 

It  is  no  rationale  for  shirking  this  duty 
that  the  race  between  Wyman  and  Durkin 
may  have  been  the  closest  in  Senate  history. 
By  separate  rulings  of  different  authorities, 
either  Durkin  won  the  election  by  10  votes 
or  Wyman  by  two.  But  it  would  establish  an 
intolerable  precedent  If  the  validity  of  an 
election  should  turn  on  the  margin  of  vic- 
tory. New  Hampshire  voters  chose  a  US  sena- 
tor on  Nov.  5.  They  are  entitled  to  a  final 
count  of  their  ballots. 

It  Is,  moreover,  no  legitimate  argument 
that  the  Senate  must  forego  its  constitu- 
tional task  because  its  decision  must  be  arbi- 
trary or  partisan.  Unfortunately,  partisanship 
,has  flourished  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy. But  the  Senate  ought  to  be  able  to 
resolve  this  dispute  fairly,  as  it  has  simUar 
matters  in  the  past.  In  at  least  12  instances 
.ne  Senate  has  seated  candidates  of  the 
minority  party  in  disputed  elections.  There 
is  no  reason  the  Senate  cannot  act  fairly 
again  in  deciding  whether  Wyman  or  Durkln 
won  the  election  last  year. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  would  like  to  list,  paper  by  paper,  and 
I  shall  be  happy  to  respond  in  parallel 
action  and  list  my  papers  by  papers  and 
we  shall  have  an  objective  decision  as  to 
what  number  of  papers  and  what  stature 
of  papers  are  on  each  side. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  indeed  suggesting  that  this  ought 
to  be  settled  by  the  newspapers,  rather 
than  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  did  not 
answer  my  question.  I  did  not  ask  that 
question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  not  willing  to  con- 
cede to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  was  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  refer  briefly  to  the-xomments  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  B>  people  have 
the  idea  that  he  is  trying jto  delay  the 
votes,  I  wish  to  make  Itajjsolutely  clear 
that  he  has  not  been.  He  has  been  will- 
ing to  vote  throughoTlt  on  his  amend- 
ments and  all  of  the  issues.  The  delay  on 
voting  on  the  issues  has  not  come  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  may  say.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  to  date  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Senate  election  contest  has  been 
before  the  Senate  and  Its  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  over  6 
months. 

The  committee  met  in  46  separate  ses- 
sions, consuming  over  200  hours,  In  its 
effort  to  resolve  the  great  number  of 
legal  and  factual  issues  presented  by  the 
contestants. 

Hundreds  of  rollcall  votes  were  cast 
on  New  Hampshire  ballots  and  other 
matters  requiring  decisions  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Not  one  but  two  reports  were  filed  with 
the  Senate  on  May  22,  1975.  Those  re- 
ports presented  the  positions  of  Mr. 
Durkin  and  Mr.  Wyman  on  Senate  Res- 


olution 166  which  is  still  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

Senate  Resolution  166  contains  35 
separate  issues — 8  relating  to  recounts, 
investigations,  and  legal  questions;  and 
27  pertaining  to  ballots.  On  all  35  of 
those  issues  the  committee  was  dead- 
locked by  tie  votes  which  are  now  to  be 
resolved  by  the  Senate  under  its  consti- 
tutional mandate  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
Members. 

What  has  the  Senate  resolved  during 
its  many  long  days  of  debate?  Nothing. 

How  much  time  and  energy  have  been 
wasted  during  the  course  of  this  debate? 
Let  me  recite  the  facts: 

First.  The  New  Hampshire  contest  has 
consumed  16  days  in  the  Senate. 

Second.  There  have  been  20  quorum 
calls. 

Three.  There  have  been  23  rollcall 
votes,  none  of  which  were  taken  on  any 
issue  enumerated  in  Senate  Resolution 
166,  and  of  which  3  were  attempts  to  in- 
voke cloture. 

Four.  Five  times  the  Senate  voted  to 
reject  motions  or  amendments  to  de- 
clare a  vacancy  and  send  the  matter 
back  to  the  State. 

How  many  of  the  issues  set  forth  in 
Senate  Resolution  166  have  been  voted 
on  or  otherwise  resolved? 

None.  Not  a  single  one. 

With  respect  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  basic 
reason  that  I  am  opposed  to  both  of  his 
amendments  is  that  it  does  not  resolve 
any  of  the  i^snes.  It  goes  back  and  re- 
trieves the  ballots,  but  it  does  not  say 
what  will  be  done  with  the  ballots.  That 
is  the  issue  that  I  think  we  should  vote 
on.  If  we  vote  and  say  that  the  so-called 
"skip-Louie"  ballots  should  be  counted 
for  Mr.  Wyman,  even  though  it  appears 
that  the  voters  intended  to  omit  him,  be- 
cause they  did  not  put  a  square  on  his 
name  and  did  on  every  other  candidate — 
if  the  Senate  votes  that  that  is  the  way 
those  votes  should  be  counted,  it  settles 
the  whole  issue.  So  I  say  we  ought  to 
resolve  It  by  a  straight  up  or  down  vote 
on  how  we  are  going  to  call  the  "skip" 
ballots.  If  we  say  we  are  going  to  call 
them  with  a  circle  on  the  top  being  the 
controlling  factor  and  not  consider  any 
other  evidence,  then  we  have  no  need  to 
go  back  and  get  any  ballots  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  the 
ballot,  consider  the  entire  ballot,  and  say 
that  in  our  judgment,  those  ballots  should 
be  coimted  no-votes,  then  we  would  have 
to  go  back  and  retrieve  them. 

While  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
this  was  a  compromise  that  I  had  ofifered, 
that  is  not  the  case.  With  due  respect  to 
the  Washington  Post  indicating  that  it 
was  a  proposal  of  mine,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  did  not  say  it 
was  his  proposal. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  the  Senator  sug- 
gested that  he  had  seen  the  paper  this 
morning  indicating  that.  The  article  sug- 
gested that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  was 
a  proponent  of  the  compromise. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
see  these  ballots  and  vote  on  them  and 
decide  the  issues,  just  as  the  Boston 
Globe  said  this  morning  that  the  Senate 


ought  to  get  on  with  its  business.  It  ought 
to  vote  on  these  issues  and  decide  them. 
Once  we  vote  on  those  matters,  then  we 
could  refer  this  to  .the  GAO  to  tally  the 
ballots  that  are  in  that  box  and  decide, 
based  on  that  count,  who  actually  won 
this  election. 

This  is  the  basic  reason  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  two  Allen  amendments, 
because  they  solve  nothing.  They  just 
say,  go  back  and  get  the  ballots  for  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  committee,  in 
his  first  amendment.  The  committee  is 
already  deadlocked  on  tie  votes,  because 
we  could  not  agree  how  those  ballots 
should  be  counted.  That  is  why  we  have 
come  to  the  Senate.  Once  the  Senate  set- 
tles that  issue,  we  can  get  on  about  our 
business  and  resolve  this  matter  very 
rapidly  and  try  to  decide  who  is  the 
winner  of  this  election;  who  won  the 
election  on  election  day,  not  who  might 
be  the  apparent  wirmer  in  some  other 
election  that  might  be  held  at  sometime 
in  the  future. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  tableiAe  Allen  basic  amendment, 
which  is  No.  605,  as  modified,  being  divi- 
sion 1.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 

President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  the  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufi&cient , 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  f  Mr. 
BuRDicK).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  EASTLAND) .  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (  Mr. 
Roth)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  39,  as  foUjws: 

[RoUcAi  Vot«  No.  259  Leg.) 
YEAS— 82 


Abourezk 

ChUw 

Oravel 

Bartlett 

Church 

Hart.  Gar>-  W. 

Bayb 

Clark 

Hart,  Philip  A 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

Hartke 

Blden 

<3ulver 

Haskell 

Bumpers 

Ragleton 

Hathaway 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Ford 

Hoi  lings 

Cannon 

Glenn 

Huddleston 

IWt 
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Humphrey 

McGovem 

Pell 

Inouye 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

Jackson 

Metcalf 

Ribicoff 

Johnston 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Kennedy 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Leahy 

Moss 

Stone 

Long 

Nelson 

Symington 

Magnuson 

Nunn 

Talmadge 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Tunney 

McGee 

NAYS— 39 

AUen 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Schweiker 

Beall 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Scott. 

Brock 

Helms 

William  L 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Javlts 

Stennlp 
Stevenfe 

Byrd. 

Laxalt 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

McClellan 

Taft 

Case 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Morgan 

Tower 

Dole 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Domenici 
Gam 

Pearson 
Percy 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Burdlck 

Fong 

Roth 

Eastland 
Fannin  "^ 

Matbias 

Muskie 

WUliams 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

After  the  word  "Lancaster"  in  Division  2 
of  Amendment  No.  605,  insert  the  following. 

"(1)(A)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  committee  should  not  conduct  a 
recount  as  requested  by  Mr.  Wyman  of  the 
foUowlng  precincts  to  determine  the  accura- 
cy of  the  recount  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  New  Hampshire:  Oorham.  Bedford  Som- 
ersworth  Ward  1.  Claremont  Ward  2.  Concord 
Ward  1.  Hanover,  New  Market,  Pelham  Sal- 
em, and  Gilford. 

"Notwithstanding  the  direction  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  the  Issues  posed  In  subsections 
(6)  and  (7)  of  this  section  and  the  direc- 
tion to  vote  separately  on  the  eight  slnele- 
square-skip-wyman  ballots,  the  four  more- 
than-slngle-square-sklp-Wyman  ballots,  and 
the  one  sklp-Durkln  ballot  listed  In  section  2 
of  this  Resolution,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senate  hereby  determines  that 
(1)  the  eight  ballots  listed  In  clauses  (12) 
through  (19)  of  section  2  of  this  Resolution 
as  single-square-sklp- Wyman  ballots  shall 
not  be  counted  for  any  candidate,  (U)  every 
other  slngle-square-sklp-candldate  ballot 
among  all  of  the  ballots  In  the  cust«ly  of  the 

f^^n*f,v'^^^  ^*  '°"'^'*  ^'^  separated  and 
Shall  likewise  not  be  counted  for  any  candi- 
date, and  (Ul)  the  four  ballots  listed  in 
Clauses  (20)  through  (23)  of  section  2  Sth,s 
Resolution  as  mqre-than-slngle-square-sklD- 
Wyman  ballots  shall  be  counted  for  wSi 
and  the  ballot  listed  In  clause  (24)  of^c" 
tlon  2  of  this  Resolution  as  a  sklp-Surkln 
ballot  shall  be  counted  for  Durkln  ^  Se 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a  'sing  e-SuSe 

Which  is  marked  for  voting  (as  dlstlnimlshed 
from  counting)  only  with  either  a  cS^S 
a  check  m  one  party  circle  and  either  a  cross 
or  a  check  in  each  candidate  square  In  the 
column  below  the  party  circle  so  marked  but 
on  which  there  Is  no  cross,  check,  or  any 
other  mark  m  the  candidate  square  on  the 
United  States  Senate  line  in  such  column 
and  (11)  on  which  there  Is  no  other  mark  or 
writj^g  for  voting  in  any  other  place  on  the 
''-'Tbt. 

^  B)  In  order  to  execute  the  determina- 
tions made  In  paragraph  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion, (1)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  In  hereby  directed  to  assign 
such  investigators  employed  by  the  General 


Accounting  Office,  and  such  other  profes- 
sional employees  of  such  Office,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  find  and  separate,  from  among  all 
of  the  ballots  in  the  custody  of  the  Senate, 
any  single-square-sklp-candldate  ballot  and 
such  investigators  and  any  professional  em- 
ployees so  assigned  shall  forthwith  under- 
take to  carry  out  expeditiously  such  func- 
tions and  no  others,  and  (11)  Dr.  Floyd  M. 
Rlddlck  shall  affix  to  any  ballot  so  found  and 
separated  an  attachment  indicating  that  such 
ballot  is  not  to  be  counted  for  any  candidate 
and  shall  place  any  such  ballot  so  designated 
in  the  box  containing  the  ballots  voted  upon 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion on  which  such  Committee  did  not  cast 
a  tie  vote:  Provided,  That  in  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  the  procedure  directed  to 
be  carried  out  in  this  sentence  the  ballots 
m  the  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  remain  at  all  times  in  the 
continuous  custody  of  the  Senate  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  and  access  to  the  proceedings,  and 
any  information  arising  therefrom,  directed 
to  be  carried  out  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  restricted  to  such  Investigators  and  other 
professional  employees  assigned  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  pursuant  to  this  sentence 
and  to  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Rlddick.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph,  a  'single-square-skip- 
candidate  ballot'  shall  mean  a  ballot  (1) 
which  is  marked  for  voting  (as  distinguished 
from  counting)  only  with  either  a  cross  or 
a  check  in  one  party  circle  and  either  a  cross 
or  a  check  in  each  candidate  square  in  the 
column  below  the  party  circle  so  marked 
but  on  which  there  is  no  cross,  check,  or 
any  other  mark  In  the  candidate  square  on 
the  United  States  Senit^Mlne  in  such  col- 
umn, and  (11)  on  which  there  is  no  other 
mark  or  writing  for  voting  in  any  other  place 
on  the  ballot." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  an  attempt  to 
break  out  of  the  impasse  in  which  the 
Senate  finds  itself  after  13  or  14  days 
considering  the  election  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  compromise  has  been  thought 
about  because  of  questions  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
and  by  various  other  Senators  on  the 
floor.  It  is  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and 
I  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  we  cannot 
get  on  with  this  business  and  arrive  at  a 
decision  rather  than  remain  In  session 
on  it  for  days  and  perhaps  weeks,  if  not 
longer. 

The  compromise  provides  initially  that 
the  Senate  agree:  First,  that  all  single 
skip  ballots — including  the  eight  single 
skip  baUots  on  which  the  committee 
tted — not  be  counted  for  any  candidate; 
second,  that  the  four  more  than  single 
skip  Wyman  ballots  before  the  Senate  be 
counted  for  Wyman;  and  third,  that  the 
non  single  skip  Durkin  ballot  before  the 
Senate  be  counted  for  Durkin.  If  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  the  above,  then  an  inde- 
pendent group  composed  of  GAO  investi- 
gators are  to  go  back  and  search  through 
all  the  ballots  cast  in  the  New  Hampshire 
election  to  locate  any  additional  single 
skip  ballots  for  Wyman  and  Durkin. 
These  will  be  set  aside,  and  not  counted 
for  either  candidate. 

The  compromise  contains  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  skip  candidate  ballots  as  a 
guide  for  the  search.  Because  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  define  only  single  skip  ballots 
precisely,  the  GAO  search  Is  limited  to 
these  ballots.  Multiple  skip  ballots  are 


not  included  because  It  is  Impossible  to 
provide  precise  definitions  of  all  the 
many  variations  of  such  ballots. 

Assuming  the  Senate  agrees  to  giving 
the  multiple  skip  ballots  to  the  candidate 
skipped;  four  such  ballots  for  Wyman  and 
one  such  ballot  for  Durkin — there  would 
be  no  reason  to  search  out  the  multiple 
skip  ballots,  since  they  have  already  been 
counted  for  the  candidate  skipped. 

The  Allen  amendment  carries  no  defi- 
nition of  skip  candidate  ballots.  The  task 
of  those  searching  for  the  ballots  is  made 
exceedingly  difficult  if  not  impossible  be- 
cause it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  a  skip 
ballot  is.  Such  a  situation  would  inevi- 
tably inject  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
and  subjectivity  into  the  retally. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  amend- 
ment, there  can  be  no  question  about 
what  is  being  retained. 

Under  the  compromise  the  search 
would  be  conducted  impartially  under 
rigidly  controlled  circumstances  by  the 
GAO,  with  no  partisan  monitors.  Those 
conducting  the  search  would  be  specifi- 
cally limited  to  looking  for  single  skip 
ballots,  and  would  be  specifically  prohib- 
ited from  doing  anything  with  the  ballots 
except  to  place  them  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee ballot  box  marked  as  Invalid  for 
either  candidate. 

The  Allen  amendment  provides  that 
the  search  of  the  ballots  be  conducted 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  would  not 
prevent  partisans  from  both  sides  from 
monitoring  the  search.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  would  be  a  tendency 
to  seek  out  or  to  manufacture  new  and 
extraneous  issues  during  the  process  of 
reviewing  the  ballots.  This  would  fur- 
ther cloud  the  question,  and  could  frus- 
trate the  Senate  in  its  efforts  to  reach 
a  resolution  consistent  with  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

Under  the  compromise,  the  question  of 
how  to  count  the  skip  ballots— bot  .  sin- 
gle and  multiple — is  put  immediately  to 
the  Senate  as  part  of  the  compromise. 
The  Senate  would  vote  on  whether  to 
count  the  ballots  for  the  skipped  candi- 
date or  not.  No  further  action  would 
need  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate,  thus  de- 
ciding 15  of  the  35  issues  contained  in 
Senate  Resolution  166,  and  freeing  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  the  remaining  issues. 

It  Is  obviously  fairer  to  both  candidates 
to  throw  out  all  of  the  skip-candidate 
ballots,  rather  than  only  some  of  them,  if 
the  Senate  decides  that  single-skip  bal- 
lots should  not  be  counted.  If  in  fact 
there  is  validity  to  the  Wyman  claim  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  skip-Durkin  bal- 
lots, then  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  Wy- 
man to  search  and  take  away  from  Dur- 
kin only  11  skip-Durkin  ballots. 

In  summary,  the  compromise  is  a  care- " 
fully    thought-out,    carefully    defined, 
carefully  structured,  eminently  fair  way 
of  resolving  the  skip-ballot  issue. 

With  the  skip-ballot  issues  resolved, 
the  Senate  would  be  free  to  vote  on  the 
remaining  20  individual  Issues  and  bal- 
lots on  their  merits,  bringing  about  a  fi- 
nal decision  in  the  New  Hampshire  Sen- 
ate race  at  an  early  date. 

Most  importantly,  the  compromise  is 
a  response  to  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  repeatedly  by  Wjmian  and  his 
supporters,  and  recently  by  certain  Dem- 
ocratic    Senators — including     Senators 
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Clark,  Phil  Hart,  Long,  and  Nunn — 
who  have  felt  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
disallow  the  11  single-skip  Wyman  bal- 
lots that  are  known  to  exist,  without 
making  any  effort  to  find,  and  then  to 
disallow,  any  single-skip  Durkin  ballots 
that  may  exist. 

Mr.  Wyman  has  referred  to  "a  couple 
hundred"  skip-Durkin  ballots  that  have 
been  counted  for  Durkin.  Mr.  Wyman "s 
supporters  have  filed  affidavits  stating 
that  "many  hundreds"  of  single-skip 
Durkin  ballots  exist  among  the  180,000 
unchallenged  ballots. 

If  the  compromise  is  adopted,  and  if 
these  Wyman  allegations  are  correct, 
Wyman  will  win  the  election,  since  Dur- 
kin will  lose  several  hundred  votes.  Since 
the  Durkin  forces  attempted  to  chal- 
lenge eveiT  single-skip-Wyman  ballot — 
while  Wyman  forces  claim  they  did  not 
challenge  single-skip-Durkin  ballots — ^it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  many  offsetting 
skip- Wyman  ballots  will  be  found  in  the 
GAO  search. 

Thus  the  compromise  meets  the  prin- 
cipal point  raised  by  the  Wyman  forces, 
and  gives  them  a  full — and  decisive — 
opportunity  to  prove  the  validity  of  their 
most  important  contention. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  and  Mr.  WEICKER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  of  aU,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  I  appreciate  very  much  his  efforts 
to  bring  this  matter  to  some  resolution. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  recognizes  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  the  oral  read- 
ing of  a  proposal,  and  therefore  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  that  I  have, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one,  and 
then  suggest  tiiat  perhaps  we  have  some 
time  set  aside  to  look  >  at  the  details  of 
the  proposal 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  that  we  will  have 
a  specific  understanding,  and  perhaps 
have  It  In  writing,  before  we  rush  to  any 
kind  of  conclusions. 

But  first,  I  ask  this  single  question: 
Is  my  understanding  correct  that  In  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  there  would  be  in  effect  a 
throwing  out  of  single  space  or  single 
"skip"  ballots,  both  those  that  are  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  and  those  which 
would  be  retrieved  out  of  the  180,000 
ballots  which  are  in  the  basement  of  the 
Russell  Office  Building,  following  the 
search  by  the  agency  designated  in  the 
Senator's  proposal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  make  a  proposal  at  this  time  that 
some  time  be  set  aside  to  study  the 
situation? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  suggest  that 
that  would  be,  I  think,  very  helpful,  that 
we  have  a  limited  amount  of  time  set 
aside  whereby  we  can  have  access  to  a 
printed  copy  or  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  details  of  the  proposal. 


\ 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  consider  adequate  a  re- 
cess from  now  until  1:15  p.m.? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  as  he  knows, 
all  the  Republicans  are  meeting  for  a 
policy  luncheon,  at  which  time  we  will 
be  discussing  this  issue.  Until  1 :  15  would 
not  be  quite  enough  time  for  us.  If  it 
could  be  until  at  least  1:30,  that  could 
be  sufficient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  make  it  a 
\  quarter  to  2. 

\    Mt.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
at<M'  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed— the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr-v-JIATFIELD.  I  beUeve  I  have  the 
floor.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Permit  me  to  suggest,  if  I 
may,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concered,  as  to 
this  proposed  or  suggested  compromise, 
from  my  point  of  view,  and  I  have  heard 
the  arguments  back  and  forth,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  to  both  sides.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  majority  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  feel  that  the  matter 
should  be  sent  back  to  New  Hampshire 
for  another  election.  It  is  also  clear  to 
me  that  the  majority  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  which  is  the  majority  of  the  Senate, 
feel  that  we  ought  to  decide  it  ourselves 
if  we  can. 

If  the  matter  is  permitted  to  drag  on 
in  this  fashion,  I  predict  Uiat  neither  one 
of  these  gentlemen  will  ever  be  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Two  years  from  now, 
the  good  people  of  New  Hampshire  will 
decide  that  they  would  like  somebody 
else,  that  they  do  not  care  for  either  of 
these  candidates,  all  newcomers  want- 
ing to  run  for  the  Senate  will  qualify,  as 
would  be  proper,  and  of  course  that 
might  work  out  to  tiie  advantage  of  the 
Democrats,  because  the  incumbent  will 
be  nmning  for  his  seat  at  that  time,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  will  get  by  without 
much  difficulty. 

Logically,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
better  argument  that  when  one  has 
marked  a  straight  party  ballot,  and  then 
marked  individually  all  the  candidates 
except  one,  just  from  a  purely  logical 
point  of  view  he  has  expressed  a  desire 
both  to  vote  for  a  candidate  and  not  to 
vote  for  that  candidate,  and  therefore 
the  ballot  could  not  be  counted  for  him. 
I  have  read  the  Barr  decision  as  well  as 
the  other  decisions,  and  I  am  inclined,  if 
one  were  to  rely  entirely  on  the  court 
decisions,  to  think  they  lean  in  the  other 
diiection.  although  they  do  nO^|fi\ exact- 
ly on  all  fours.  \/ 

I  could  live  with  it  either  way,  whether 
we  count  the  skip  ballots  or  do  not  count 
the  skip  ballots;  but  it  should  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  this  proposed 
compromise  suggests  that  a  method  by 
which  the  ballots  would  be  counted  or  not 
counted  should  be  set  forth,  and  that 
an  Impartial  group  should  go  through 
the  whole  180,000  ballots  on  that  basis.  I 
do  not  really  think  anyone  could  with 
confidence  predict  what  the  outcome 
would  be. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that 
Is  about  the  only  way  we  will  ever  seat 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  very  able 


men  who  have  been  meeting  with  us 
during  this  contest,  because  the  matter 
could  drag  out  forever  without  one  side 
or  the  other  side  willing  to  agree  to  any- 
thing if,  in  their  judgment,  it  would 
mean  that  the  candidate  whom  they 
most  favor  or  whose  merits  they  most 
approve  should  fail  to  be  seated. 

I  would  hope  that  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  those  who  have 
not  been  willing  to  vote  for  cloture  on 
this  matter  would  be  willing  to  consider 
this  offer,  and.  if  they  cannot  support  it, 
let  us  know  what  they  could  support,  be- 
cause this  at  least  is  a  proposal  that,  if 
agreed  to,  I  would  think,  would  set  us  on 
the  path  to  resolving  this  issue. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  any 
agreement  on  anything  where  we  can 
predict  with  confidence  who  would  wind 
up  being  the  Senator.  At  that  point,  I 
think  either  those  who  are  supporting 
Mr.  Wyman's  cause  would  decline  to  go 
along  or  those  supporting  Mr.  Durkin's 
cause  would  decline  to  go  along. 

As  I  say,  I  would  hope  that  this  would 
be  agreed  to  or,  if  this  could  not  be 
agreed  to.  that  Senators  would  find  some 
reasonable  modification  that  they  could 
suggest  that  might  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 


TAX  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  ICELAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  tax  convention  with  the 
Republic  of  Iceland,  signed  at  Reykjavik 
on  May  7,  1975 — Executive  E,  94th  Con- 
gress, first  session — transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  convention 
with  accompanying  papers  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Conven- 
tion signed  at  Reykjavik  on  May  7.  1975 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Iceland  for  the  Avoid- 
ance of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital. 

There  is  no  convention  on  this  subject 
presently  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Iceland. 

The  Convention  follows  generally  the 
form  and  content  of  most  conventions  of 
this  type  recently  concluded  by  this  gov- 
ernment. Its  primary  purpose  is  to  clearly 
identify  the  tax  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries so  as  to  avoid  double  taxation  and 
make  difficult  the  illegal  evasion  of  taxa- 
tion. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  State  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Conventions  such  as  this  one  are  an 
important  element  in  promoting  closer 
economic  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  Conven- 
tion at  an  early  date  and  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  8.  1975. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senat«  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield?       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  motion  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  to  recommit  Senate  Resolution  166 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  Instructions  that  It  report  to 
the  Senate  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  After  the  word  "resolved"  In 
line  1.  page  1.  striking  all  thereafter  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof,  "that  the  Senate,  be- 
ing unable  to  determine  the  contested  elec- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  does  here- 
by declare  the  seat  vacant." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  at  such 
time  as  the  motion  is  acted  upon,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  for  the 
minority  yield  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  I  share  the  high  regard  that 
must  be  felt  by  every  Member  of  this 
body  for  the  two  distinguished  authors 
of  the  amendment  that  was  placed  be- 
fore the  body  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  have  notKing  but  the  highest  regard 
and  respect  for  Senator  Mansfield  and 
Senator  Long. 

Let  me  say,  though,  that  I  think  the 
problem  that  the  amendment  proposes 
to  address  really  is  not  a  problem  that 
ought  to  be  resolved  by  this  body  at  all. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Implementing  State  law  and  recog- 
nizing what  the  rules  of  the  game  are  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  has  already 
determined  who  won  the  seat  there.  It 
was  won  by  Louis  Wyman,  and  It  was 
won  by  two  votes;  and  a  proper  author- 
ized and  certified  document  to  that  effect 
was  in  due  coio^e  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  can  under- 


stand that  this  amendment  now  before 
us  will  be  confusing.  Indeed  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  read.  What  do  the  people  of 
the  United  States  think  about  it? 

There  is  more  and  more  evidence,  Mr. 
President,  that  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
say  let  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  de- 
cide. On  our  desks  is  an  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  that  effect, 
headlined  "Let  New  Hampshire  Decide." 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  one  par- 
ticular paragraph.  It  says : 

All  the  Senate  needs  do  Is  declare  the  seat 
vacant  and  then  let  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire make  the  decision  In  a  new  election. 

The  New  York  Times  says: 

While  this  newspaper  Is  no  admirer  of  the 
Republican  nominee,  we  believe  that  the  Is- 
sue has  already  lingered  too  long  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  the  fairest  way  now  to  assure 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  their  proper 
representation  would  be  to  hold  a  new  elec- 
tion In  that  State. 

There  are  other  editoiials  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord. There  are  columns  written  by  dis- 
tinguished commentators  that  have  been 
put  in  various  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  but  what  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  in  all  of  the  50  States  say 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  should  decide  this  issue. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  indication,  as 
I  study  and  reflect  upon  the  amendment 
now  before  us,  that  some  of  the  positions 
initially  taken  by  the  majority  no  longer 
are  tenable.  They  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  position  that  once  was  taken,  and 
so  this  is  a  further  indication  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate  to 
make  concessions  to  public  opinion.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  is  all  that  good,  despite 
my  regard  which  is  very  high 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Indeed.  In  just  one  mo- 
ment I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  the  way  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  feel 
really  addresses  the  issue. 

The  issue  is,  and  has  been  decided  al- 
ready by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
that  applying  State  law,  that  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  who  represents  it  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  That  decision  has  been 
made,  and  the  winner  has  been  duly  cer- 
tificated to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  Louis  Wyman.  If  we  decide 
that  we  do  not  want  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  applying 
State  law,  as  they  have  done,  then  I  say, 
in  good  conscience,  the  best  we  can  do, 
if  it  is  too  close  to  call — and  some  con- 
tend that  it  is — is  turn  it  back  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  and  let  the  peo- 
ple there,  the  people  who  will  be  repre- 
sented by  whomever  may  ultimately  be 
determined  the  wirmer,  decide  who  shall 
represent  them  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  for  a 
question  only. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  want  to  cut 


off  debate,  but  I  do  feel,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  compromise  that  has  been  of- 
fered here,  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  Senator  from  Louisiana,  de- 
serves careful  study,  and  the  purpose  of 
my  rising,  in  the  first  instance,  rather 
than  making  an  immediate  response  to 
the  proposal,  was  to  get  some  time,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  move  into  a 
recess  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  that  way, 
we  can  make  a  study  of  this  without  get- 
ting into  arguments  at  this  point  before 
we  actually  know  what  the  specific  points 
are. 

If  it  is  all  right,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question  or  for  a  comment,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wishes  to  make 
one. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  was  simply  a  question. 
I  just  was  a  little  confused,  really.  I  was 
confused  two-fold.  First,  I  was  confused 
by  hearing  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wyoming  quote  with  approval  the  New 
York  Times,  and  I  was  further  confused 
by  the  fact  that  all  I  heard,  not  last 
week  because  we  were  in  recess,  but  the 
week  before  that,  was  that  it  looked  like 
the  majority  on  this  side  had  elected  a 
position  that  we  were  going  to  take  the 
skipped  ballot  question,  and  we  were 
going  to  use  that  to  sort  of  win  the 
election.  Many  of  us  kept  trying  to  say 
over  here  that  we  had  not  taken  that 
position,  that  we  were  concerned  about 
the  skipped  ballot  situation,  that  we  were 
not  necessarily  going  along  with  what 
the  majority  on  the  Rules  Committee  had 
done.  But  we  were  unable  to  get  to  a 
vote  on  that. 

But,  again,  I  was  confused  because 
all  I  heard  before  was  we  should  take 
the  skipped  ballot  votes  out.  and  I  think 
there  were  a  number  of  amendments  on 
that  side  that  would  propose  doing  that. 
There  were  some  on  this  side.  There 
was  confusion  as  to  how  you  would  go 
about  doing  that.  Now  it  looks  like  there 
is  some  kind  of  movement,  recognizing 
what  was  some  of  our  concern  on  this 
side  about  those  skipped  ballot  votes,  and 
we  are  talking  about  doing  that.  Now  it 
looks  like  that  is  not  something  we 
should  do  at  all.  That  is  just  confusing 
to  me. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  permit  me  to  do  so, 

1  am  prepared  to  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.,  which  would 
give  my  colleagues  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  proposal  that  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtll 

2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1  p.m.  the 
Senate  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  . 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    TO    10    AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  complete  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
tamoTTQw. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR   HASKELL   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  Mr.  Haskell  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
doing  this  because  otherwise  it  would  be 
attempting  to  do  indirectly  that  which  he 
cannot  do  directly.  I  commend  him  on 
withdrawing  the  motion  as  it  is  now 
written.  I  think  I  know  what  he  has  in 
mind,  and  there  would  be  a  better  way  to 
doit. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
""  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recommit  Senate  Resolution  166  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  might  at  this  time  ask  for  the 


yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
motion  to  recommit  Senate  Resolution 
166  is  agreed  to,  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  to  this  body  a  resolution 
which  would  state  that  the  Senate  seat 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
term  commencing  January  3,  1975,  is 
hereby  declared  vacant,  and  then  if  that 
passed,  the  matter  would  go  back  to  New 
Hampshire  for  a  new  election. 

Mr.  President,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  multitudinous  editorials 
which  have  come  out  in  favor  of  a  new 
election,  many  of  them  written  by  entities 
which  heretofore  have  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion in  this  matter. 

I  especially  once  again  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning.  Specifically,  the  New  York 
Times,  under  the  heading  of  "New  Hamp- 
shire Senator,"  stated  as  follows: 
New  HAMPSHniE  Senator 

This  year  1975  is  already  more  than  half 
gone,  but  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  still 
has  only  half  of  the  representation  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  which  it  Is  con- 
stitutionally entitled.  The  impasse  which 
has  prevented  the  seating  of  a  second  Sen- 
ator from  that  state  had  its  origin  in  the 
extreme  closeness  of  the  actuaJ  vote  in  New 
Hampshire  but  has  been  absurdly  prolonged 
by  the  political  maneuvering  that  has  marked 
Senate  consideration  of  the  issue  both  in 
committee  and  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Senate  the  political  motivations  at 
work  are  unmistakable.  The  Senate  Demo- 
cratic majority  would  like  to  use  its  power 
to  ensure  another  Democratic  vote.  The  Re- 
publicans, with  the  help  of  a  few  Southern 
Democrats,  are  trying  to  prevent  such  an  out- 
come by  stalling  as  long  as  they  can  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  the  contest  back  to  another 
vote  in  New  Hampshire,  which  they  think 
they  can  win. 

While  this  newspaper  is  no  admirer  of  the 
Republican  nominee,  we  believe  that  the 
issue  has  already  lingered  too  long  in  the 
Senate  and  that  the  fairest  way  now  to  assure 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  their  proper 
representation  would  be  to  hold  a  new  elec- 
tion in  that  state.  And  if  Louis  C.  Wyman 
is  again  the  Republican  candidate,  as  he 
doubtless  will  be,  we  hope  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  will  re-examine  carefully  his 
ultra-conservative  views,  his  record  and  his 
reported  part,  as  an  Intermediary,  in  the 
sale  of  an  ambassadorship  for  a  large  political 
contribution  to  the  Nixon  re-election  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  and  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  others  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  to  effectuate  a  compromise  in 
this  matter  of  Wyman-Durkin. 

But  there  are  several  problems  that  I 
think  have  to  be  put  out  on  the  table  and 
examined  rather  carefully  in  this  regard. 

No.  1,  compromise,  at  least  in  my  defi- 
nition of  that  word,  would  mean  that 
the  two  adverse  parties  get  together  and 
try  to  arrive  at  an  accommodation.  I 
know  of  no  such  effort  as  between  the 
majority  and  minority  side. 

The  compromise  that  is  referred  to  is 
a  compromise  as  among  various  Demo- 
cratic Senators.  I  can  appreciate  what- 
ever divisions  exist  on  the  other  side, 


and  I  am  glad  there  is  an  independence 
of  thought,  but  I  think  the  Record  has 
to  clearly  state  that  this  is  a  compromise 
as  among  Democratic  Senators.  It  is  not 
a  compromise  as  between  the  positions 
heretofore  taken  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides. 

Second — and  this  is  where  I  have  the 
greatest  difficulty — I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  compromise  this  matter  in  regard  to 
who  should  make  the  decision.  Already, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  has 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  having  to 
write  election  laws  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  election  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  are  very  clear 
when  it  comes  to  determining  what  can 
be  utilized  in  the  way  of  determining 
voter  intent.  It  states  very  clearly  what 
happens  when  there  is  an  X  or  a  check- 
mark in  the  party  circle  at  the  head  of 
a  ticket.  It  states  clearly  what  the  effect 
of  that  is,  should  there  be  any  blank 
spaces  alongside  the  individual  names  en 
the  remainder  of  the  ballot. 

Yet,  here  we  have  a  situation  in  which, 
because  of  the  closeness  of  the  contest 
and  because  of  the  peculiar  situation  at- 
tendant to  each  candidate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  and  his 
Democratic  colleagues  are  going  to  write 
new  law  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
as  to  what  is  permitted  in  the  way  of 
a  skipped  ballot. 

I  do  not  know  what  position  the  vari- 
ous sides  to  this  argument  are  going  to 
take  in  their  efforts  to  resolve  these 
problems  before  the  Senate,  but  I  do 
know  that  mine  is  going  to  be  consistent 
and  uncompromising.  It  is  that  this  mat- 
ter should  go  back  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  for  their  decision.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure,  as  some  people  like  to  specu- 
late, as  to  who  would  win  that  election. 
At  least,  I  have  heard  that  the  thought 
runs  through  the  other  side  that  such 
would  be  an  automatic  victory  for  Mr. 
Wyman.  Considering  the  closeness  of  the 
contest  in  1974  and  the  state  of  economy 
in  1975,  my  speculation  probably  would 
run  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  In 
any  event,  the  proper  forum  would  have 
decided  the  issue. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  want  to  be  tagged 
with  the  label  of  trying  to  delay  or  fili- 
buster this  issue.  The  United  States  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  much  more  Important 
business  or  certainly  as  important  busi- 
ness as  that  of  determining  the  election 
in  New  Hampshire.  We  are  not  getting 
to  that  business. 

During  the  recent  recess,  I  am  sure 
many  of  us  who  went  back  to  our  con- 
stituencies found  out  that  Congress  as  a 
whole  is  held  in  disrepute  because  of  our 
inability  to  act  upon  matters  which  we 
in  Congress  have  termed  "crises."  We  are 
the  ones  who  have  called  it  an  "energy 
crisis."  We  are  the  ones  who  have  put  on 
the  label  of  "jobs  crisis,"  "economic  cri- 
sis," "transportation  crisis,"  "housing 
crisis,"  "urban  crisis."  We  are  the  ones 
who  have  so  described  the  problems  which 
face  this  Nation.  Yet,  when  our  constit- 
uencies ask  us  what  we  are  doing  about 
those  matters  which  we  call  "crises,"  the 
answer  comes  back,  "Nothing." 

It  is  high  time  that  we  address  our- 
selves in  a  mature  and  a  responsible  and 
a  gutsy  way  to  these  problems.  I  think 
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we  all  understand  now  that  it  would  be 
no  abdication  of  constitutional  authority 
should  the  Senate  decide  to  send  this 
matter  back  to  New  Hampshire.  We  have 
so  decide^,  other  elections  in  the  past. 
Even  if  we  have  not  so  decided  other  elec- 
tions in  the  past,  it  is  an  altema^ve  and 
an  option  that  is  available  to  u«  at  this 
time — in  the  exercise  of  our  constitution- 
al authority. 

So  why  not  do  it?  Why  try  to  twist  and 
turn?  Why  should  the  Republicans,  for 
their  part,  have  "filibuster"  thrown  at 
them?  Why  should  the  Democrats,  on 
the  other  side,  have  "stealing  the  elec- 
tion" thrown  at  them?  Neither  is  appli- 
cable to  either  side.  A  majority  on  both 
sides  wants  to  accomplish  a  fair,  honest, 
and  decent  result,  one  that  is  credible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  Noth- 
ing that  is  offered  in  the  way  of  com- 
promise by  the  Democrats  or  by  the  Re- 
publicans can  better  the  solution  of  send- 
ing this  election  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  motion  I 
have  offered  is  intended  to  do.  I  hope  that 
just  prior  to  going  into  the  debate  on 
cloture,  about  3  o'clock,  we  can  have  a 
vote  on  this  matter,  understanding  full 
well  that  should  the  motion  to  recommit 
be  agreed  to,  a  resoutlon  will  follow  which 
will  declare  the  seat  vacant.  Then  I  think 
we  will  have  acquitted  ourselves  logically, 
fairly,  and  intelligently  on  the  matter  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  hopefully  we  will 
be  able  to  acquit  ourselves  in  a  similar 
maimer  on  the  other  problems  facing 
this  country. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  edito- 
rial comment  certainly  is  growing  in  this 
matter,  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of 
returning  it  to  New  Hampshire.  It  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  big  stack. 

I  have  observed  this  debate  from  the 
very  beginning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
having  been  sworn  in  as  a  Senator  on 
January  14,  I  presided  for  3  hours  on 
January  15,  and  that  was  when  the  first 
debate  took  place  on  the  New  Hampshire 
election.  It  is  interesting  that  after  6 
months,  the  debate  has  not  changed  very 
much.  The  issues  are  still  the  same.  The 
disagreements  are  still  the  same.  Noth- 
ing has  been  changed,  and  nothing  has 
be  accomplished. 

I  have  watched  this  debate  for  the  last 
6  months,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  responsible  course,  the  only  fair 
way.  is  to  return  the  matter  to  the  voters 
of  New  Hampshire.  I  do  not  feel  that  I, 
as  a  Senator  from  Utah,  should  have  any 
decisionmaking  power  at  all  as  to  who 
should  represent  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire.  They  certainly  should  make 
that  decision. 

I  spent  last  week  in  Utah,  and  I  was 
amazed,  while  engaged  in  imsolicited 
conversations  with  many  people — Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  as  to  many  of 
whom  I  did  not  have  the  faintest  idea 
what  their  party  was — that  they  were  all 
saying  the  same  thing:  "What  Is  the  Sen- 
ate wasting  its  time  with  this  for?  The 
only  fair  and  responsible  way  is  to  let  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  decide.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  State  of  Utah  were  Involved 


in  such  a  contest,  we,  as  the  people  of 
Utah,  would  want  to  make  that  decision." 

I  add  an  editorial  comment  from  KSL, 
Inc.,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  a  large 
TV  station  that  covers  all  of  Utah,  west- 
ern Colorado,  southern  Idaho,  western 
Wyoming,  western  Montana,  and  east- 
em  Nevada.  It  has  a  50,000-watt  AM  sta- 
tion and  FM  station.  This  editorial  was 
TWO.  for  a  couple  of  days  on  these  three 
electronic  news  media.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

One  of  the  Senate  seats  for  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  has^een  contested  since  last 
November's  eletftlonTThe  United  States  Sen- 
ate this  week  Is  debating  the  question  of  who 
should  hold  that  office. 

KSL  wonders  why.  It  seems  to  us  this  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  decided  in  the  courts  or  back 
In  the  polling  booths  of  New  Hampshire. 

Last  November's  election  did  not  produce 
a  clear  winner.  Fraud  was  not  alleged  by 
either  side  but  recounts,  the  New  Hampshire 
Ballot  Law  Commission  and  the  courts  can- 
not agree  on  a  winner.  That  should  put  the 
matter  back  In  the  polling  booth.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  the  Senate  can  bring  to  this 
problem  except  political  partisanship. 

KSL  believes  if  this  were  a  Utah  Senate 
seat,  the  people  of  Utah  would  resent  the 
matter  being  handled  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  people  of  Utah  should  decide 
who  Is  to  represent  them  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  We  have  no  doubt  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  for  that  matter  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  feel  the  same  way. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  should  have 
another  election  to  determine  who  their 
senator  Is  to  be.  What  puzzles  KSL  is  why  the 
Senate  thinks  It  can  make  that  Judgment 
for  them. 

I  continue  to  be  puzzled  as  to  why  the 
Senate  wants  to  take  this  right  away 
from  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  whether  Durkin  or  Wy- 
man  is  se^^ed^  it  is  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy  in  this 
country.  Do  we  allow  the  people  to  decide 
who  is  going  to  become  their  representa- 
tive or  are  99  Senators  going  to  take  that 
right  away  from  them? 

I  certainly  intend  again  to  support  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  return  this  matter  to  the  peole  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  wish  to  comment  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  it,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  Ohio,  and  the  newspapers  there,  as  I 
have  been  following  their  editorials. 
There  are  seven  major  newspapers  now  in 
Ohio  which  have  come  out  with  editorials 
specifically  calling  for  the  return  of  this 
election  back  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire where  it  belongs. 

I  believe  we  have  a  thesis  here  that 
imder  the  circumstances,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire dispute  is  best  settled  by  declaring 
the  seat  vacant  and  returning  the  mat- 
ter to  New  Hampshire  for  a  rerim  elec- 
tion. The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  the  full  Senate  have  consumed  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  on  this  Issue 
and  are  further  away  from  a  solution 
now  than  they  were  in  January  when 
Durkin  filed  his  appeal. 

In  the  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  committee  spent 
over  200  hours  in  committee  meetings. 
There  were  46  sessions  of  the  commit- 


tee, and  over  600  votes  on  the  ballots 
themselves,  resulting  in  a  4-to-4  deadlock 
on  8  substantive  issues  and  27  disputed 
ballots  and  an  interim  report  which  may 
not  finally  settle  this  case. 

In  the  full  Senate  debate  coming  down 
to  the  present  time,  this  is  the  14th  day  of 
debate;  the  Senate  has  consumed  over 
55  hours  of  debate;  there  have  been  18 
live  quorum  calls,  three  unsuccessful 
cloture  votes,  in  excess  of  16  roUcall  votes 
on  various  issues — without  a  final  dis- 
position on  any  one  of  the  disputed 
issues. 

At  the  present  rate,  with  cloture  un- 
likely to  succeed  given  the  status  quo,  it 
could  literally  take  years  before  the  Sen- 
ate seats  a  New  Hampshire  Senator — 
all  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire. 

I  think  there  is  an  obvious  degree  of 
apathy  and  a  tendency  to  partisanship 
prevailing  in  the  Senate  on  this  issue 
which  will  be  diflBcult  to  reverse.  As  to 
apathy,  I  note  that  80  percent  of  the 
Senators — and  I  am  one — have  been  ab- 
sent almost  all  of  the  time. 

Many  of  us  have  had  other  duties.  I 
have  been  serving,  as  I  have  to  in  just  a 
few  minutes,  on  the  armed  services  con- 
ference on  the  procurement  bill.  I  could 
not  be  here  most  of  the  time.  But  I  think 
the  Republicans  have  not  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  as  yet  to  bring  the 
case  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry.  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
beginning  to  get  through  in  that  process. 

As  to  partisanship,  I  do  not  accuse  any- 
one of  undue  partisanship.  The  Rules 
Committee  deadlock  votes  clearly  re- 
veal voting  along  partisan  lines,  with 
the  exception  of  one  Senator  who,  I 
think,  felt  obligated  to  take  the  other 
position. 

Voting  on  the  Senate  floor  demon- 
strated the  same  voting  pattern.  Mr. 
Allen,  who  voted  with  us  in  the  com- 
mittee, has  now  been  joined  by  several 
of  our  Democratic  colleagues  in  main- 
taining what  I  think  is  a  justifiable  and 
proper  and  moral  position. 

This  is  a  political  issue  where  partisan- 
ship cannot  be  divorced  from  the  Sen- 
ate's determinations.  Therefore,  despite 
the  constitutional  authority  to  decide 
this  case,  the  Senate  should  exercise  its 
judgment  to  send  the  election  back  which 
would  be  a  fairer  and  wiser  exertion  of 
its  constitutional  responsibility — not  an 
avoidance  of  that  responsibility  at  all, 
because  they  will  be  exercising  respon- 
sibility in  determining  to  send  it  back. 
Thus,  the  Senate  is  not  the  best  forum 
for  the  resolution  of  this  dispute.  ITie 
election  dispute  is  fraught  with  sufficient 
uncertainties  so  that  the  Senate  could 
never  determine  who  won  this  election. 

The  disputes  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  New  Hampshire  law — even  though  the 
Senate  has  resolved  to  apply  it — are  in 
point. 

There  are  nearly  1,200  more  ballots 
counted  in  the  election  than  there  were 
voters  who  presented  themselves  to  vote, 
according  to  the  registration  or  check 
lists  maintained  for  that  purpose  at  the 
polling  places. 

In  some  10  precincts,  the  apparent 
discrepancies  are  particularly  glaring. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  deadlocked  on  35  issues  is  strong 
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evidence   that   these   uncertainties   are 
quite  diflBcult  to  resolve.  J 

The  absentee  ballot  questions  involving  | 
Ella  Doyle  and  Mr.  Michaud  have  noti 
been  resolved.  / 

The  problem  of  12  malfunctioning  votH 
ing  machines  in  Manchester  and  the 
cursory  and  incomplete  investigation  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

The  lost  or  destroyed  voting  paper 
rolls  which  were  attached  to  four  write- 
in  machines— there  will  never  be  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  whether  or  not  there 
were  write-in  votes  on  that  paper,  un- 
certainty that  simply  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Senate  to  declare  a  winner. 

Finally,  there  is  no  way  the  Senate  can 
resolve  this  contest  so  as  to  eliminate  to 
a  reasonable  certainty  the  manifest  un- 
certainties which  underscore  the  elec- 
tion. 

By  following  this  course,  the  Senate 
would  be  setting  a  bad  precedent. 

In  the  absence  of  allegations  of  fraud 
or  illegality,  every  losing  candidate  in 
the  future  in  a  close  election  would  be 
pointing  to  this  precedent  and  demand- 
ing that  the  Senate  pass  upon  his  elec- 
tion. 

Although  the  House  is  not  bound  by 
Senate  precedents,  some  House  candi- 
dates are  bound  to  point  to  it  and  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  it  on  a  comparable 
basis. 

Would  not  a  precedent  like  this  one  in- 
vite election  challanges  from  any  los- 
ing party  candidate  who  happens  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  majority  party  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time? 

What  is  a  close  election?  In  New 
Hampshire  It  is  two  votes.  In  Ohio  or  New 
York  it  could  be  200,000  votes?  The  point 
is  that  every  election  in  every  State,  large 
or  small,  is  jeopardized  because  of  this 
election— it  could  happen  anywhere. 

The  Senate  ought  to  be  spending  its 
time  on  other  important  matters.  I  have 
already  talked  about  the  time  consumed 
and  likely  to  be  consumed  if  the  debate 
continues.  The  issues  are  complex  and 
incapable  of  Senate  resolution  to  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  because  of  partisan- 
ship, apathy,  and  in  some  cases,  missing 
evidence. 

This  being  the  case,  the  important 
work  of  the  Nation  ought  to  prevail  and 
preempt  any  further  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  this  dispute.  For  instance,  we 
ought  to  be  getting  on  to  bills  on  energy, 
the  economy,  unemployment,  and  jobs. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
other  hand,  via  their  elected  oflacials  as 
well  as  the  candidates  and  the  Republi- 
can Senators  want  a  rerun. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire,  through 
their  elected  oflacials,  have  passed  a  State 
statute  authorizing  and  directing  that  a 
rerun  election  be  held,  assuming  the  Sen- 
ate sends  it  back. 

Congressman  Cleveland  of  New 
Hampshire's  second  district  took  a  poll 
among  his  constituents  on  this  issue. 
The  results  was  that  of  5,500  replies, 
4,512  or  83  percent  favored  a  nmoff; 
17  percent  are  in  favor  of  having  the 
Senate  decide. 

As  to  the  candidates,  since  the  recoimt, 
the  Senator-elect  Wyman  has  consist- 
ently taken  the  position  publicly  that  if 
either  he  or  Mr.  Durkin  won  the  election 
by  less  than  100  votes,  the  only  fair 


thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  a  nmoff. 
Wyman  has"^  never  reneged  on  this 
position. 

Mr.  Durkin  currently  favors  another 
election  but  he  feels  he  is  on  a  constitu- 
tional trolley  being  engineered  by  the 
Senate  Democrats,  refer  to  George  F. 
Will's  Washington  Post  article  of 
June  25. 

I  suggest  that  we  put  a  turntable  on 
that  trolley  track  and  send  the  trolley 
back  to  New  Hampshire,  where  I  think 
it  belongs. 

The  Republican  Senators  have  con- 
tinuously tried  to  get  this  matter  re- 
ferred back  to  where  it  belongs — the 
people  of  new  Hampshire.  Thwarted 
each  time  by  the  Democratic  majority 
who  by  sheer  power  feel  they  can  seat  a 
Senator.  There  is  a  public  awareness 
growing,  however.  It  is  evident  that  the 
general  public  is  becoming  aware  of  this 
disastrous  situation  in  the  Senate  and 
are  demanding  a  return  of  this  dispute 
to  the  sovereign  State  of  New  Hampshire 
for  decision. 

Newspaper  editorials  are  being  written 
over  the  country  advocating  the  Wyman- 
position. 

From  the  State  of  Ohio,  seven  leading 
papers  have  argued"  that  the  election 
should  be  returned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy 
of  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald  editorial  of 
June  24,  1975;  a  Dayton  Daily  News  edi- 
torial of  June  21;  a  Columbus  Dispatch 
article  of  June  18;  a  Cleveland  Press  ar- 
ticle of  June  16;  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
editorial  of  June  19;  just  recently,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  editorial  of 
June  26,  and  the  Toledo  Blade  editorial 
of  July  5,  1975.  These  constitute  the  ma- 
jor newspapers  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to- 
day and  they  uniformly  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  is  being  espoused  by  Mr. 
Wyman  and  by  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  that  this  matter  does  belong  back 
with  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald, 
June  6, 1975) 
.         Senate  Seat 

The  state  of  New  Hampshire  has  been 
denied  Its  full  representation  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  nearly  six  months  while  the  Seri- 
ate has  grappled  with  the  disputed  election 
contest  between  Louis  G.  Wyman,  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  and  John  A.  Durkin, 
Democrat. 

Wyman  was  declared  the  winner  on  elec- 
tion night  by  355  votes.  This  result  was 
challenged  by  Durkin,  and  a  recount  showed 
Durkin  the  winner  by  10  votes.  The  recovint 
was  appealed  by  Wyman  to  the  State  Ballot 
Law  Commission,  which  reviewed  400  dis- 
puted ballots  and  declared  Wyman  the  win- 
ner by  two  votes.  Durkin  then  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  has  predict- 
ably split  along  partisan  lines  and  has  asked 
the  full  Senate  to  decide  some  35  questions. 
Given  the  partisan  nature  of  the  dispute, 
there  seems  little  hope  of  an  Impartial  hear- 
ing. Under  the  circumstances,  the  fair  course 
Is  to  declare  the  seat  vacant  and  let  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  go  to  the  polls  again. 


has  elected  a  Republican  or  Democratic 
senator,  empty  seats  In  the  chamber  must 
Infuriate  that  state's  voters.  Such  Inat- 
tention Intimates  strongly  that  minds  are 
already  made  up,  there's  no  need  to  listen 
to  the  evidence,  and  the  final  Senate 
decision  will  be  a  political  one. 

At  Issue,  as  everyone  must  know  by  now, 
are  27  disputed  ballots  from  last  Novem- 
ber's election.  Nobody  can  agree  on  how  to 
count  them,  Including  the  Senate  Rules  com- 
mittee which  deadlocked  on  the  question. 
Eventually,  the  august  body  of  senators, 
with  Its  61-38  Democratic  majority,  virlll  have 
to  make  like  precinct  workers  with  those  bal- 
lots, already  dog-eared  from  handling. 

Unless  Instead  they  make  the  sensible 
choice  urged  on  them  by  Sen.  Welcker. 
Send  the  whole  mess  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire voters.  Let  them  choose  their  own 
senator  In  a  special  election.  They're  equipped 
to  decide.  Senators  have  other,  more  urgent 
national  questions  facing  them  which  only 
they  can  decide. 

(From  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  June  18,  1975] 
New  Hampshibe  Loss 

New  Hampshire,  ninth  of  these  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  Is  being  de- 
nied constitutional  guarantees  by  a  U.S. 
Senate  unable  to  see  either  the  easiest  or  the 
wisest  way  out  of  a  contrived  dilemma. 

The  Granite  State,  ever  since  the  new 
Congress  convened  In  January,  has  had  but 
one  senator,  In  the  conflict  virlth  the  Consti- 
tution which  declares  that  "no  state,  without 
its  con.'sent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  suffrage  In 
the  Senate." 

Last  November,  New  Hampshire  voters  had 
a  choice  between  two  senatorial  candidates. 
Democratic  John  Durkin  and  Republican 
Lou'js  Wyman. 

After  balloting,  which  was  fouled  jip 
throughout,  the  Initial  count  showed  Mr. 
Wyman  the  winner  by  355  votes.  Official  re- 
count showed  Mr.  Durkin  winning  by  10 
votes.  But  there  were  missing  ballots,  dis- 
puted ballots  and  a  voting  machine  malfunc- 
tion. 

Finally,  a  second  official  recount  was  under- 
taken and  this  time  the  New  Hampshire  Bal- 
lot Law  Commission  declared  Mr.  Wyman  the 
winner  by  two  votes. 

Mr.  Durkin  promptly  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  held  about 
200  hours  of  hearings  during  46  separate 
meetings  trying  to  flnd  an  answer  to  the  ap- 
peal. Finally,  It  requested  a  "sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate" regarding  36  questions  It  said  It  could 
not  answer. 

The  committee  has  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats, but  It  Is  mystifying  why  partisanship 
should  be  an  overbearing  consideration  since 
the  Democrats  have  a  61-38  margin  in  the 
upper  chamber  of  Congress  anyhow. 

What  is  more  mystifying  Is  why  the  Sen- 
ate refuses  to  see  the  easiest  and  wisest  solu- 
tion— Just  declare  the  Senate  seat  for  what 
it  Is — vacant. 

The  question  then  could  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  have  been  forgotten 
all  along,  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  who 
could  be  summoned  to  another  election. 

With  nearly  half  of  the  year  gone,  it  ha3 
become  evident  that  the  least  lustrous 
achievement  of  the  94th  Congress  Is  Its  de- 
nial to  New  Hampshire  of  the  constitutional 
rights  which  It  helped  to  pioneer  Into  being. 


[From  the  Dayton  Dally  News,  June  21, 1975] 
Back  to  New  Hampshibe  Voters 
While  the  Senate  goes  through  the  mo- 
tlona  of  debating  whether  New  Hampshire 


[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  June  16,  1975] 
Tiger  by  the  Tail 

The  longer  the  dispute  continues,  the 
more  obvious  It  is  that  last  fall's  results 
should  be  set  aside  and  a  new  senatorial 
election  should  be  held  In  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  race  to  replace  the  retired  Norrls 
Cotton  was  so  close,  and  there  were  so  many 
contested  ballots,   that   anything   short   of 
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a  new  election  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
the  loser. 

Yet  the  Senate,  which  has  a  tiger  by  the 
tall.  Is  agonizing  over  each  disputed  ballot 
and  each  procedural  question  while  the 
two  candidates,  Republican  Louis  C.  Wy- 
man  and  Democrat  John  A.  Durkln,  are  left 
In  p>olitical  limbo. 

There  simply  is  no  satisfactory  way  In 
which  the  Senate — which  has  61  Democrats 
and  only  38  Republicans — can  declare  a 
winner  without  resorting  to  political  par- 
tiality of  one  kind  or  another. 

In  the  original  counting  last  fall.  Wyman 
was  declared  the  winner  by  355  votes.  Diir- 
kin  asked  for  a  recount,  which  he  won  by 
10  votes.  Wyman  then  appealed  to  the  state 
ballot  commission,  which  gave  blm  the  edge 
by  two  votes. 

So  the  matter,  at  Durkln's  request,  has 
been  referred  to  the  Senate  Itself,  leaving 
New  Hampshire  with  only  one  senator  while 
the  ballots  are  sorted  out. 

It's  true  that  "each  house  (under  the  Con- 
stitution) shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  Its  own 
members." 

But  there  were  so  many  disputed,  ambig- 
uous, lost  and  mlsmarked  ballots  in  the 
Wyman-Durkin  race  that  New  Hampshire 
voters  should  be  given  a  new  chance  to  de- 
cide  who  the  winner   should  be. 

fProm  the  Plain  Dealer,  July  19,  1975] 
Case  of  the  Missing  Senator 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  cannot  make  up  Its 
mind  soon  about  the  result  of  the  New 
Hampshire  senatorial  election  last  fall,  it 
should  send  the  issue  back  to  the  voters  of 
that  state  to  be  resolved. 
"Tlie  election  has  been  in  dispute  since 
last  Nov.  5.  After  two  recounts.  Republican 
Louis  C.  Wyman  was  declared  a  two-vote 
victor  over  Democrat  John  A.  Durkln.  But 
the  Senate  has  refused  to  seat  Wyman  or 
to  declare  the  seat  vacant. 

The  Senate  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
judge  the  outcome  of  the  election  but  now, 
in  mid-June,  it  still  Is  locked  up  In  a 
welter  of  contested  ballots  and  procedural 
matters.  And  New  Hampshire  Is  deprived 
of  a  voice  in  Congress. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf.,  declares  that 
vacating  the  seat,  thus  making  a  special 
election  necessary  In  New  Hampshire,  would 
be  a  clear  signal  to  any  future  candidate 
who  loses  by  a  narrow  margin  to  protest 
that  he  should  have  a  second  chance.  Crans- 
ton says  this  would  be  an  open  Invitation 
to  electoral  chaes. 

We  think  Sen.  Lowell  P.  Welcker  Jr.,  R- 
Conn.,  makes  a  better  argument  wben  he 
says  the  election  was  so  close  It  was  Im- 
possible to  declare  a  winner  with  accuracy 
and  that  the  people  of  New  Hampsbirte 
can  render  a  far  better  judgment. 

Cranston's  alarm  does  not  appear  to  be 
Justified  because  a  statewide  race  any- 
where that  results  in  a  two-vote  margin  of 
victory  is  unique.  If  the  Senate  cannot  make 
up  its  mind,  then  there  should  be  a  runoff 
election  In  New  Hampshire  where  the  legis- 
lature already  has  set  up  the  machinery. 

[Ftom  the  Akron  Beacon  Joiimal,  June  26, 
1975] 


New  Hampshire  Losing 
The  refusal  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  declare 
vacant  the  contested  New  Hampshire  seat  In 
that  body  Is  unconscionable.  Since  the  re- 
tirement of  Norris  Cotton  in  January,  the 
Oranlt©  State  has  had  only  one  senator. 

Last  November,  Republican  Louis  Wyman 
and  Democrat  John  Durkln  finished  in  al- 
most a  dead  heat.  After  two  recotmte,  Wy- 
man was  declared  a  two-vote  winner,  but 
the  Senate  refused  to  seat  him,  which  It  has 
every  right  to  do. 

The  refusal,  obviously,  was  political.  If 
Durkln  had  had  the  two-vote  margin,  ma- 


jority Democrats  in  the  Senate  would  no 
doubt  have  judged  his  credentials  In  order. 

Even  now,  if  it  were  considered  likely  that 
Durkln  would  win  in  a  special  election,  the 
Senate  would  probably  be  quick  to  declare 
the  seat  vacant  so  such  an  election  covLld  be 
held. 

But  New  Hampshire  tends  to  vote  Repub- 
lican, and  the  OOP's  prospects  look  brighter 
now  than  last  November  wheu  the  best  Dur- 
kln could  do  was  a  tie. 

There  were  Irregularities  In  November's 
election,  some  favoring  Wyman,  some  favor- 
ing Durkln.  More  than  six  months  after  the 
voting,  no  one  has  been  able  to  sort  out  the 
Irregularities  to  show  a  clear  victor.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  Senate  is  f^lng  to  hit  sud- 
denly on  a  magic  formula. 

Meanwhile,  New  Hampshire  does  not  have 
the  representation  In  the  Senate  to  which 
the  Constitution  says  It  is  entitled. 

The  only  logical  thing  tt>  do  Is  to  declare 
the  seat  vacant  and  throw  ihe  election  back 
to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  They, 
rather  than  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
should  decide  who  their  representative  will 
be. 

The  Senate  clearly  will  not  seat  Wyman, 
and  If  It  tries  to  seat  Durkln  It  will  lay  Itself 
wide  open  to  Justifiable  charges  of  partisan 
corruption.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  seat  will  eventually  be  declared  va- 
cant— after  the  Senate  has  stalled  as  long 
as  It  can. 

We  hope  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
remember  that  the  stalling  is  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

[Prom  the  Toledo  Blade.  July  5, 1976] 
Absttrd  Senate  Election  Dispute 

The  Senate  could  Improve  Its  Image — al- 
ready tarnished  by  a  lackluster  performance 
In  the  current  session — at  least  a  mite  by 
resolving  its  bitter  partisan  battle  over  New 
Hampshire's  disputed  senatorial  election 
when  the  question  comes  up  for  another 
vote  on  July  8. 

This  Issue  already  has  taken  up  far  too 
much  of  the  Senate's  time  and  Is  apparently 
as  far  from  settlement  as  ever.  The  crux  of 
the  problem  is  that  Senate  Democrats  refuse 
to  let  the  matter  go  back  to  New  Hampshire 
voters  for  a  new  election,  fearing  that  Re- 
publican Louis  Wyman  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  OOP  electoral  machinery  in  the 
Granite  State. 

Republicans,  hoping  for  a  new  election, 
have  filibustered  to  prevent  the  seating  of 
Democrat  John  Durkln,  who  was  called  the 
election  winner  by  two  votes  in  the  second 
of  two  disputed  recounts.  Democrats  have 
been  unable  so  far  to  halt  the  debate,  which 
began  six  weeks  ago  and  took  up  vlrtuaUy 
all  the  Senate's  time  for  the  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  July  4  holiday  recess. 

The  depth  of  the  deadlock  Is  well  lllxis- 
trated  by  agreement  by  leading  spokesmen 
of  both  Republican  and  Democratic  factions 
in  the  Senate.  GOP  leader  Hugh  Scott  terms 
it  "a  hashed-up  mess"  and  Sen.  Robert  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  acknowledges  that  "at  this 
day,  no  man  on  God's  footstool  can  say  who 
won  that  election."  In  the  meantime,  the' 
people  of  New  Hampshire  are  unfairly  penal- 
ized by  being  deprived  of  representation  by 
one  of  their  two  allotted  senators. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  by  now  that  the  im- 
passe Is  going  to  have  to  be  resolved  soon 
In  one  way  or  another.  If  the  senators  them- 
selves continue  to  display  an  inability  to 
seat  a  New  Hampshire  senator,  then  the  de- 
cision should  go  back  to  the  voters  who, 
after  all,  should  have  the  final  say  about 
who  Is  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
feel  that  the  only  statesman-like  thing 
to  do  is  to  return  the  matter  to  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  the  only  fair,  honorable, 
objective  and  nonpartisan  course  of  ac- 


tion which  is  capable  of  solving  this  dis- 
pute. 

The  Senate  delay  is  causing  personal 
hardship  to  the  candidates.  The  Senate's 
prolonged  consideration  of  this  issue  is 
operating  to  the  financial  disadvantage 
of  each  candidate.  This  is  another  factor 
we  should  be  considering. 

Neither  is  drawing  a  salary.  Both  have 
legal  and  other  expenses.  Regardless  of 
the  outcome,  neither  candidate  will  be 
compensated  for  the  agony  suffered. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  here  a  very 
fine  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  is  the 
senior  election  oflScer  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
But  he  is  also  a  man  who  has  been  the 
president  of  the  election  officials 
throughout  the  Nation  and  is  well-recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  experts  in  this  re- 
gard, and  I  would  like  to  read,  in  part, 
from  his  letter  and  ask  that  the  entire 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record.  He  writes 
to  me  on  June  25, 1975,  as  follows: 

Dear  Bob:  I  strongly  urge  that  you  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  have  the  disputed  election 
for  United  States  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire remanded  to  the  people  of  that  state  for 
a  new  election. 

The  indecisive  manner  In  which  the  out- 
come of  the  original  election  last  November 
has  been  handled  since  its  referral  to  the 
Senate  for  resolution  is  resulting  in  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  confidence  In  the  elec- 
toral process  by  Americans  everywhere. 

During  my  25  years  as  Chief  Election  Offi- 
cer in  Ohio,  never  can  I  recall  an  Instance 
which  compares  with  the  present  New  Hamp- 
shire situation.  To  deprive  the  people  of  that 
state  of  a  duly  elected  Senator  is  unconscion- 
able and  a  complete  abrogation  of  the  sacred 
American  right  of  free  and  honest  elections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Department  op  State, 

State  or  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  25, 1975. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft.  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  strongly  urge  that  you  support 
the  efforts  to  have  the  disputed  election  for 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
remanded  to  the  people  of  that  state  for  a 
new  election. 

The  Indecisive  manner  In  which  the  out- 
come of  the  original  election  last  November 
has  been  handled  since  its  referral  to  the 
Senate  for  resolution  Is  resulting  In  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  confidence  In  the  elec- 
toral process  by  Americans  everywhere. 

During  my  25  years  as  Chief  Election  Officer 
In  Ohio,  never  can  I  recall  an  Instance  which 
compares  with  the  present  New  Hampshire 
situation.  To  deprive  the  people  of  that  state 
of  a  duly  elected  Senator  Is  unconscionable 
and  a  complete  abrogation  of  the  sacred 
American  right  of  free  and  honest  elections. 

As  a  professional  election  administrator,  I 
am  dismayed  by  the  ineptitude  of  the  Sen- 
ators In  resolving  this  dispute.  To  politicize 
the  electoral  process  Is  unthinkable  and  a 
direct  rebuke  of  the  will  of  the  people.  To 
submit  this  matter  to  arbitration,  as  recently 
suggested,  is  a  further  subversion  of  the 
electoral  process. 

To  continue  to  drag  this  matter  out  and 
deprive  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  of  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  Is  an  affront  of 
all  Americans. 

Please  use  your  good  offices  to  Insure  that 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  soon  will  have 
the  representation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Sincerely, 

Ted  W.  Brown, 
Secretary  of  State. 


July  8,  1975 
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Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  those 
views  are  certainly  well  expressed,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will,  in  its  wisdom, 
after  having  considered  this  matter  as 
long  as  it  has,  finally  come  to  the  correct 
decision  that  the  case  is  one  that  can 
only  fairly  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  could  get  to  a  vote  on  this  matter 
almost  immediately. 

I  would  just  like  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  as  tempting  as  it  is  for  us  to  negoti- 
ate and  compromise — whether  those  ini- 
tiatives come  from  the  Republican  or 
the  Democratic  side — the  fact  is  we  are 
very  much  involved  in  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple here  on  which  we  really  have  no 
right  to  negotiate.  We  should  not  be 
wheeling  and  dealing  with  the  election 
process  or  with  the  concepts  of  integrity 
and  fairness  that  attach  to  that  process. 

Certainly  compromise  is  a  necessary 
part  of  politics  on  issues.  This  is  not  an 
issue.  What  we  are  confronted  with  here 
is  a  very  integral  part  of  our  entire  dem- 
ocratic process. 

So  again,  speaking  for  myself,  I  find 
myself  extremely  tempted  by  the  bona 
fide  good  faith  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  and  others.  But, 
no,  I  think  we  do  more  harm  in  com- 
promising this  type  of  matter  than  any 
good  that  could  come  out  of  such  a  com- 
promise. 

I,  therefore,  have  to  oppose  any  such 
efforts  without  reservation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  certainly  yield  the  floor  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
should  he  so  desire  but,  if  not,  I  hope  we 
can  proceed  to  a  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief  in  my  comments.  I  am  sorry 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
left  the  chamber  because  he  was  com- 
menting on  the  many  prominent  news- 
papers in  his  State  that  had  taken  a  very 
firm  position  that  this  should  go  back  to 
New  Hampshire. 

Well,  it  so  happens  that  the  resison  we 
have  this  matter  here  is  because  of  the 
Constitution,  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  imagine  those  same  news- 
papers in  the  State  of  Ohio  would  be  the 
first  to  scream  to  the  high  heavens  if 
some  proposal  was  made  here  to  deprive 
a  person  of  his  right  of  free  speech 
under  the  Constitution. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  Constitution  in 
all  of  its  provisions  and  try  to  support  it 
as  we  see  it,  not  just  to  select  and  choose 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  or  the 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  that  we 
like,  that  fit  our  particular  belief. 

I  referred  earlier  to  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Globe  which  I 
think  puts  it  in  proper  context  today.  The 
editorial  is  dated  July  8,  and  I  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  this  portion  of  the  edi- 
torial which  states: 

The  architects  of  delay  are  trying  to  force 
the  Senate  to  declare  a  hopeless  stalemate  in 
its  ballot  review  and  thus  a  vacancy  in  the 
Senate  seat.  In  that  event  New  Hampshire 
would  have  to  stage  a  second  election.  Yet 
the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tion, as  specified  in  Article  I,  section  5,  to 
"be  the  judge  of  the  election  of  its  own  mem- 
bers." It  has  fulfilled  that  obligation  in  25 
challenges  over  the  past  62  years  since  the 
advent  of  the  17th  Amendment  provided  for 
the  popular  election  of  Senators. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  pure  and 
simple  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  The 
people  of  New  Hampshire  voted  and 
elected  a  Senator,  so  we  believe,  at  the 
last  election.  The  people  who  are  trying 
to  suggest  that  it  go  back  for  a  new  elec- 
tion, a  special  election  or  a  second  elec- 
tion, whatever  you  call  it,  are  the  people 
who  will  not  let  us  vote  on  the  issues  here 
to  try  to  determine  and  to  see  what  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  said. 

The  pure  and  simple  problem  before  us 
on  the  ballots  that  we  have  to  vote  on  is 
to  try  to  determine  the  intent  of  the 
voters,  and  once  we  have  done  that  and 
deposited  those  ballots  in  the  box,  it  is 
a  mechanical  job  of  retallying,  of  tally- 
ing, all  of  those  ballots  and  determining 
who  won  the  election.  That  is  very  simple. 

We  could  be  out  of  here,  we  could 
decide  all  of  these  issues,  in  2  days  on  the 
Senate  floor  if  my  friends  on  the  mi- 
nority side  would  let  us  vote  on  the  issue. 

But  what  do  they  want  to  do?  They 
want  to  vote  on  everything  under  the 
Sun  except  the  issues  involved  that  are 
brought  to  us  by  article  I,  section  5  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  "me 
thlnkest  thou  protesteth  too  much"  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  when  they  say,  "We 
cannot  resolve  it;  let  us  send  it  back." 

We  cannot  resolve  it  because  they  will 
not  let  us  vote  on  the  issues.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senate  is  going  to  do 
when  we  vote  on  these  respective  issues 
we  tied  4  and  4  on  in  committee,  but 
we  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  decide 
the  issues  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again, 
once  we  have  made  those  decisions  on 
the  35  issues  on  which  the  committee 
voted  unanimously,  Mr.  President,  8  to 
nothing,  to  bring  to  the  Senate  floor — 
and  now  my  colleagues  themselves  who 
were  on  the  committee  will  not  even 
vote  to  bring  this  issue  up  and  vote  on 
the  issues  here,  once  we  vote  on  those 
issues — if  It  comes  out  in  a  tie,  I  would 
support  a  motion  myself  to  refer  it  back 
to  New  Hampshire  for  a  new  election. 

But  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  have 
spoken  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
what  they  said,  and  if  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  let 
us  do  so  we  will  find  out  what  they  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  we  have  de- 
cided the  same  issue  that  is  before  us 
here,  that  will  be  brought  up,  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  by  the  Senator's 
subsequent  move,  as  he  has  stated. 

Therefore,  I  move  to  table  the  motion 
to  recommit,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Burdick)  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Be  all)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  260  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


Abourezk 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Allen 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Morgan 

Bentsen 

Hollings 

Moss 

Biden 

Huddles  ton 

Muskle 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pell 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Church 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Clark 

Leahy 

Rlbicoff 

Cranston 

Long 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Ford 

McClellan 

Stone 

Glenn 

McGee 

Symington 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Metcalf 
NA-rS— 29 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Scott, 

Brock 

HruBka 

WUllam  L 

Brooke 

Javits 

Stafford 

Case 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Dole 

Packwood 

Taft 

Gam 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Tower 

GrtflOn 

Roth 

Welcker 

Hansen 

Schweiker 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Bartlett 

Curtis 

McClure 

Beall 

Domenici 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Eastland 

WUliams 

Burdick 

Fannin 

Byrd, 

Pong 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Laxalt 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  motion  to  table  Mr. 
Weicker's  motion  to  recommit  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll- 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

debate  on  cloture 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  1  hour  of  debate  pro- 
vided imder  rule  XXn  will  now  begin, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
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The  question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) to  the  amendment  of^the  Senator 
from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Allen  ) . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Are  we  not  now  un- 
der controlled  time,  prior  to  a  vote  on 
cloture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Aiid  the  time,  to  be 
equally  divided,  is  running  as  of  3  o'clock? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
respond  to  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  I.  Mr.  President,  Webster  defines 
"compromise"  as  a  settlement  by  arbi- 
tration or  by  consent  reached  by  mutual 
concessions. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana have  made  a  proposal  which,  after 
careful  study  which  was  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour,  a  consensus  of  the 
minority,  I  would  say,  without  speaking 
for  each  and  every  individual  Senator, 
mu.3t  reject.  First  of  all,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  a  compromise  in  the  true  legis- 
lative sense,  because  we  are  not  sitting  at 
this  time  in  a  true  legislative  role.  We 
are  sitting  in  a  judicial  role,  in  whch  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  judgment,  as  a 
part  of  the  separation  of  power  doctrine 
of  our  Constitution.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily, therefore,  follow  that  the  tool  of 
legislative  compromise,  which  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  one  to  achieve  legisla- 
tive goals  and  meet  legislative  objectives, 
would  be  appropriate  here. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  problem 
facing  each  one  of  us  as  politicians, 
which  is  when  to  compromise  and  when 
not  to  compromise.  I  think  imder  our 
present  judicial  setting,  this  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  compromise,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple. I  do  not  think  a  compromise  of 
principle  is  appropriate  when  we  are  sit- 
ting even  in  legislative  character  and  en- 
gaging in  legislative  action.  In  other 
words,  I  think  we  have  to  delineate  be- 
tween a  compromise  of  procedure,  a 
compromise  of  time,  a  compromise  of 
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wording,  a  compromise  of  that  kind  as 
compared  to  and  contrasted  with  a  com- 
promise of  principle. 

I  must  admit  at  this  time  that  the 
word  "compromise"  has  a  very  alluring 
ring.  I  can  say  for  myself  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  this  issue.  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  through  the  various  and  sun- 
dry votes  and  the  hundreds  of  hours  of 
consideration,  ballot  by  ballot  and  issue 
by  issue.  There  is  no  one,  I  think,  who 
can  say  he  is  more  weary  of  this  issue 
than  I.  But  this  is  a  time  when  we  have 
to  be  very  careful  and  we  have  to  be  most 
concerned  about  efforts  to  compromise, 
bacause,  as  I  say,  it  does  have  a  very  al- 
luring ring. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  a  very  brief 
example  of  how  a  compromise,  in  and 
of  itself,  is  not  always  an  answer  to  the 
question.  John  Adams  attempted  to  face 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  A  compromise  was 
struck.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Missouri  compromise  offered  by  Henry 
Clay,  voted  in  1820,  was  an  effort  to 
compromise  the  same  principle,  and  that 
was  the  principle  of  whether  all  men 
should  be  free  or  whether  we  should  have 
slavery. 

I  think  it  was  John  Quincy  Adams  who, 
upon  hearing  the  news  that  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  had  been  voted  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  responded  with  the 
characterization  of  that  compromise  as 
"the  title  page  to  a  great  tragic  volume." 
I  would  say  we  might  characterize  the 
compromise  offered  today  by  the  major- 
ity leader  and  Mr.-  Long,  if  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  as  a  little  page  to  a  great 
tragic  volume. 

I  would  say  also  that  it  was  the  same 
Henry  Clay  who  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  offer  another  com- 
promise, in  1850,  on  the  same  issue.  The 
compromise  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention did  not  work,  it  did  not  work 
with  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  it 
did  not  work  with  the  compromise  of 
1850.  It  did  not  work  then  because  they 
had  to  come  along  with  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  of  1954;  and  that  did  not 
work  either,  because  they  were  In  each 
and  every  case  trying  to  compromise  a 
principle. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  compromise 
principles.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  are 
in  politics  or  in  a  profession  or  voca- 
tion, once  you  begin  compromising  prin- 
ciples, you  And  yourself  on  the  down- 
ward grade,  and  you  have  not  solved  the 
problem. 

We  found  ourselves  fighting  a  war 
because  no  compromise  worked  that 
sought  to  compromise  the  principle  of 
freedom.  I  mention  this  historic  prece- 
dent, not  by  way  of  attempting  to  over- 
state our  situation  today — we  are  not 
confronted  with  a  national  Issue  as  vital 
and  exacerbating  as  the  slavery  Issue — 
but  only  to  Indicate,  though  the  thought 
of  compromise  has  a  very  siren  and  at- 
tractive call  to  all  the  public  concerned 
with  this  issue,  and  I  am  sure  to  Mr. 
Wyman,  Mr.  Durkin,  and  each  and  every 
Senator  as  well,  why  I  feel  the  proposed 
compromise  is  one  of  principle  and  not 
one  in  which  I  could  participate  or  many 
of  my  colleagues  feel  they  could  partici- 
pate. 
When  I  say  It  is  a  compromise  of  prin- 


ciple. I  mean  simply  this:  This  is  a  com- 
promise of  the  basis  of  when  and  when 
not  to  apply  New  Hampshire  law  to  what 
are  called  "skip"  ballots. 

Either  we  are  going  to  apply  New 
Hampshire  law  as  a  principle  or  reject 
New  Hampshire  law  on  principle  to  the 
"skip"  ballots.  It  is  much  like  pregnancy- 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little  bit' 
Either  way,  we  are  committed. 

Are  we  going  to  have  the  "one-holers" 
count  as  no  votes,  as  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  calls  for?  In  other  words,  the 
proposal  says  that  we  will  not  apply  New 
Hampshire  law  where  there  is  an  X  in 
the  circle  if  there  is  one  vacant  box  on 
the  ballot?  That  is,  of  course,  the  box 
relating  to  the  Senatorial  election.  Under 
this  proposal,  we  would  go  back  and  re- 
trieve whatever  skip  ballots  there  may 
be  when  we  are  discussing  the  one  skip 
or  the  one  square  void. 

Mr.  President,  this  in  effect  is  saying 
we  are  not  going  to  subscribe  to  New 
Hampshire  law.  It  is  saying,  in  effect,  you 
have  to  vote  twice  in  New  Hampshire  to 
have  your  vote  count  once.  You  have  to 
vote  an  X  in  the  circle,  and  you  have  to 
vote  an  X  in  the  box.  I  know  of  no  prece- 
dent. I  know  of  no  law  in  this  country  at 
local.  State,  or  national  level  that  says  a 
voter  has  to  vote  twice  to  have  his  vote 
count  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  compromise 
says  if  there  are  two  skips,  three  skips, 
four  skips,  or  more,  we  are  going  to  let 
those  skips  count  for  the  candidate  if 
there  is  an  X  in  the  circle. 

Mr.  President,  this  to  me  is  an  obvious 
compromise  of  the  principle  of  law,  if  we 
are  going  to  apply  the  law  on  one  hand 
and  we  are  not  going  to  apply  it  in  an- 
other case,  even  though  there  is  the  same 
valid  X  in  the  circle.  If  there  is  a  valid 
X  in  the  circle  on  one  skipped  box,  we  do 
not  count  it.  If  there  is  a  valid  X  in  the 
circle  and  two  skips  or  more,  we  count  it. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  compromise 
of  principle. 

Also,  we  are  compromising  another 
principle,  and  that  is  one  man,  one  vote 
The  courts  of  this  country  ruled  on  this, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  great  progressive 
steps  in  our  country's  history.  Those  of 
us  on  the  liberal  side  like  to  feel  that  this 
was  a  step  forward  to  enfranchising 
people  and  to  permitting  more  equitable 
voting  power  amongst  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, whether  they  are  voting  from  a 
small  State  or  large  State,  or  whatever 
procedures  may  be  employed  in  those 
respective  States. 

Under  this  proposal,  we  are  saying,  in 
effect,  that  we  are  going  to  take  a  se- 
lected number  of  ballots,  we  are  going  to 
make  the  New  Hampshire  election,  and 
we  in. the  Senate  are  going  to  rule 

We  are  going  to  determine  New  Hamp- 
shire's election,  not  on  the  basis  of  one 
man,  one  vote,  but  on  the  number  of 
ballots  we  select  out  of  the  over  200  000 
ballots  cast. 

Every  voter  in  New  Hampshire  has  a 
right  to  have  his  vote  counted  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  for  us  then  to  say  we 
are  going  to  compromise  the  principle  of 
one  man,  one  vote  is  not  something  that 
I,  as  one  Senator,  can  yield  on  and  sub- 
mit myself  to  such  a  compromise. 

Further.  In  effect,  we  are  dlsenfran- 
dilslng  people.  This  Is  another  principle 
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I  say  that  from  the  chairman  7  Mr. 
Cannon),  throughout  every  one  of  the 
Democratic  majority  members  of  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Griffin. 
and  myself,  representing  the  minority 
members  of  that  committee,  we  reached 
very  quickly  in  our  proceedings  a  gen- 
eral^consensus  that  our  premise  was  to 
enfranchise  voters  in  the  contested  bal- 
lots and- the  disputed  ballots  rather  than 
disenfranchising  voters  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

We  went  so  far  as  to  count  the  X's  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ballot  because  there 
was  an  X  there.  We  counted  them,  even 
though  it  might  have  been  interpreted 
that  X  meant  we  do  not  like  anyone  on 
this  ballot  so  we  are  just  not  voting,  be- 
cause the  X  was  not  in  the  circle,  the  X 
was  not  in  the  box;  the  X  was  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  column. 

We  were  starting  from  the  premise  of 
trying  to  enfranchise  voters  and  counted 
those  vallots  in  most  instances. 

I  say  that  this  compromise,  in  effect, 
is  throwing  out  ballots.  It  is  disenfran- 
chising the  voters  of  New  Hampshire 
whc  happen  to  have  made  a  valid  X  in 
the  circle  but  left  one  vacancy  in  the 
box. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  compromise  of 
that  principle. 

We  also  have  another  principle  that 
I  think  this  proposal  attempts  to  com- 
promise, and  I  cannot  yield  to  a  principle 
of  this  kind.  We,  in  effect,  are  saying  the 
man  who  got  the  fewest  votes  is  going  to 
have  the  advantage  over  the  man  who 
got  the  greater  number  of  votes. 

What  we  are  saying,  in  effect,  is  the 
more  that  there  are  of  the  one-box  skip, 
which  then  are  rejected  and  thereby  dis- 
enfranchised, of  the  two  candidates  who 
got  the  fewer  skip  ballots,  that  particu- 
lar candidate  has  the  advantage  over  the 
one  who  had  obviously  received  a  valid 
ballot  by  an  X  in  the  circle. 

This  is  a  principle  that  I  think  is  con- 
trary to  our  basic  idea  and  concept  of 
free  elections,  and  elections  that  are  de- 
termined by  the  majority  of  people.  We 
must  not  disenfranchise  voters,  must  not 
give  the  credit,  the  benefit,  or  the  prec-- 
edent  to  the  person  getting  the  fewer 
number  of  votes. 

I  feel,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that 
even  though  I  do  not  at  all  question  the 
effort,  the  motive,  and  the  desire  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  try  to  resolve  this  problem, 
and  they  have  legitimately  and  in  good 
faith  come  forth  with  a  proposal,  but  I 
must  say,  equally  in  good  faith  and  with 
the  same  kind  of  commitment,  I  cannot 
as  one  individual  Senator  accept  this  as 
a  compromise  of  certain  principles. 

We  have  heard  today  that  somehow 
the  minority  is  trying  to  sidetrack  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate is  performing  its  constitutional  func- 
tion. We  have  heard  a  great  call  to 
respect  the  people's  vote  in  New  Hamp- 
shire that  was  cast  last  November. 

Let  me  clear  the  record.  Let  me  com- 
plete the  record.  If  the  majority  of  this 
Senate  was  so  concerned,  so  dedicated, 
so  devoted  to  the  will  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  as  expressed  through 
their  votes  cast  last  November  and  as 
represented  through  the  election  pro- 
cedures of  New  Hampshire,  they  would 
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have  seated  Louis  Wsmian  aire; 
cause  he  was  the  only  candidate 
a  legitimate  and  a  valid  certifii 
election. 

But  setting  the  precedent  for  t 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Senate 
there  was  no  question  or  issue 
raised,  they  refused  to  seat  the  ci 
that  had  received  the  valid  certificate 
election. 

So,  it  rings  a  little  hollow  today  to  hear 
these  great  words  about  concern  for 
what  happened  in  New  Hampshire  last 
November  and  having  denied  then  the 
p>eople  a  seat  in  the  Senate  because  of 
any  dilatory  delaying  tactics. 

I  think  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this 
is  a  great  principle  that  we  are  debating 
here  and  we  are  discussing,  and  aU  of  us 
know  it.  We  have  been  talking  about  the 
various  and  sundry  issues  thaj^re  in 
this  resolution,  and  wt  have  had  two 
large  charts  on  the  fiqfn  of  the  Chamber. 
The  majority  brought  a  chart,  and  we 
brought  a  bigger  one.  We  both  went  to 
our  charts  with  our  chalk,  and  we  dem- 
onstrated the  issues  that  the  committee 
had  been  concerned  with  and  which  are 
incorporated  in  this  resolution.  We  have 
been  debating  these  issues.  We  have  not 
been  stalling  them.  The  question  is:  Will 
the  minority  lie  down  and  be  run  over?  I 
say  no. 

The  minority  is  going  to  stand  and 
fight  because  the  majority  has  not  al- 
ways been  right  in  history,  and  some- 
times we  have  seen  what  has  been  the 
minority  position  turn  into  a  majority 
position  when  people  had  had  exposure 
to  the  facts,  the  truth,  and  all  the  other 
circumstances  surrounding  the  issues. 
The  evidence  is  growing  all  the  time  that 
more  and  more  people  of  this  country  are 
beginning  to  understand  and  see  exactly 
what  the  issues  are. 

As  our  leader  said  at  noon,  he  never 
can  remember  in  his  history  of  leader- 
ship in  our  party  where  you  could  take 
a  handful  of  editorials  from  across  this 
country  of  liberal,  conservative,  and 
everything-in-between  newspapers,  and 
find  the  Republican  position  right  on 
'  this  issue  as  we  are  here  as  expressed 
in  these  editorials.  I  will  match  these 
against  the  Boston  Globe  any  day. 

But  I  say  it  certainly  is  not  a  question 
of  editorials.  Obviously,  that  is  not  the 
basis  upon  which  we  are  making  the 
determination  or  should  we.  I  am  only 
saying  this  is  reflecting.  I  think,  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  issues  surround- 
ing this  particular  question,  and  they 
are  expressing  it  through  these  editorials 
and  other  methods  of  communication, 
through  columns  arid  otherwise. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  appreciation 
and  with  deep  respect  for  those  who  had 
presented  these  proposals  for.  compro- 
mise, I  must  say,  as  one  person,  and  not 
speaking  for  anyone  else  at  all,  but  as 
one  Senator,  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  a 
compromise  that  would  be  writing 
another  title  page  to  a  tragic  volume  in 
this  Senate's  history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  California 
may  desire. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  important  whether  the 
proposal  that  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  is  termed  a  compromise  or 
whatever  label  anyone  wishes  to  at- 
tach to  it.  The  important  thing  is  that 
a  number  of  people  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  where  there  has  not  been  a  mono- 
lithic approach  to  this  matter  and 
where  there  has  not  been  a  discipli- 
narian-party approach,  were  concerned 
about  the  charges  from  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Wyman  that  ballots  were  not  go- 
ing to  be  treated  all  in  the  same  way; 
that  perhaps  the  two  candidates  were 
not  going  to  necessarily  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  if  the  recommendations 
of  the  Rules  Committee  had  been  fol- 
lowed. 

Th»re  were  genuine  concerns  among 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  over  some 
of  the  proposals  that  came  as  tie  votes 
from  the  Rules  Committee.  There  was  a 
genuine  desire  to  be  fair.  There  was  a 
genuine  desire  not  to  appear  to  and  ac- 
tually not  to  use  a  majority  simply  to 
ovemm  the  minority.  There  has  been 
resentment  of  the  charges  that  there 
was  an  intention  to  steal  the  election. 
There  hsis  been  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  past  Senates,  whether  domi- 
nated by  Democrats  or  Republicans,  have 
dealt  very  fairly  with  disputed  elections. 
I  cite  again  the  statistics  that  Sen- 
ates with  a  Republican  majority  have 
decided  seven  elections,  and  have  decided 
in  five  of  those  cases  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  had  won  the  seat.  Senates  with 
Democratic  majorities  decided  five  elec- 
tions, and  in  three  of  those  cases  decided 
that  the  Republican  had  won  the  elec- 
tion. So  there  has  been  obvious  fairness 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  have  been  repeated  pleas  and 
demands  and  requests  that  the  "skip- 
ballots"  be  treated  all  in  the  same  way, 
that  those  which  have  been  disputed  not 
be  treated  one  way  and  that  those  which 
were  thus  far  not  disputed  and  which 
are  among  the  180.000  that  have  not  been 
looked  at  by  the  Rules  Committee  be 
counted  in  another  way. 
In  order  to  deal  with  these  various  con- 
cerns, a  proposal  was  made  that  would 
have  resolved  15  of  the  35  disputed  mat- 
ters that  are  before  the  Senate.  It  also 
happens  to  be  a  proposal  that  might  well 
have  determined — if  it  is  accepted — the 
outcome  of  the  election. 

It  does  meet  the^rst  demand.  It  treats 
all  the  "skip-ballots"  in  the  same  way. 
Those  that  are  so-called  multiple  skips 
will  be  allowed  for  the  candidate  of  ei- 
ther party  who  was  skipped.  Those  where 
there  was  a  single  skip,  whether  for  Wy- 
man or  Durkin,  would  be  disallowed. 

The  requests  from  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle — which  are  requests  that  are 
felt  by  many  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
have  real  merit — that  we  go  back  to  see 
if  there  are  other  skipped  ballots  that 
were  counted  and  that  should  not  be 
counted  among  the  180,000.  are  met  by 
this  proposal. 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  understand  why 
this  means  of  resolving  one  of  the  ma- 
jor disputes  before  this  body  is  unac- 
ceptable. The  decision  about  how  to  deal 
with  the  single  skipped  ballots  will  be 
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made  before  it  is  known  how  many  exist, 
and  we  will  vote  without  certain  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  consequences  of  our 
action  will  prove  to  be.  However,  the  pro- 
posal accepts  and  meets  the  major 
charge  that  has  been  made  by  the  Wy- 
man  supporters — the  charge  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  "skip-Durkin"  ballots 
among  the  180,000  that  were  not  chal- 
lenged at  the  time  of  the  recount  but 
were  seen,  according  to  various  observ- 
ers who  were  observing  on  behalf  of 
WjTnan. 

If  those  aflQdavits  are  correct — if  the 
statements  by  Mr.  Wyman  in  regard  to 
those  ballots  are  correct — the  conse- 
quences of  accepting  this  Mansfield-Long 
proposal  imdoubtedly  would  be  an  elec- 
tion victory  for  Mr.  Wyman,  because 
hundreds  of  votes  that  were  counted  for 
Durkin  would  be  deducted  from  his  total. 
Since  the  recounts  have  divided  the  two 
candidates  by  10  votes  in  one  instance 
and  by  two  votes  in  the  other,  rather  ob- 
viously a  transfer  of  hundreds  of  votes 
away  from  Durkin— a  deduction  of  that 
many  from  his  column — would  hand  the 
election  to  Mr.  Wyman. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Wyman  and  by  his  sup- 
porters. Mr.  Wyman,  when  he  was  under 
oath  before  the  Rules  Committee,  stated 
in  the  committee  hearings: 

So  I  Just  want  to  say  that  If  we  are  going 
to  have  due  process  here,  and  if  by  any 
theory  you  are  not  going  to  count  ballots  for 
me  that  include  the  straight  cross  In  the 
circle  and  allow  a  couple  hundred  of  them  to 
still  remain  in  the  meld  and  counted  for 
Durkin,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  answer 
to  that  has  got  to  be  a  complete  recount  of 
the  New  Hampshire  recount  In  order  to  do 
Justice  to  both  parties. 

We  are  meeting  that  request  by  having 
a  complete  recount  of  this  disputed  mat- 
ter of  "skip-Durkin"  and  "skip-Louie,"  to 
find  if,  indeed,  there  are  others.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Wyman  also  referred  to  a  couple 
of  hundred  of  sl^ipped  ballots  that  remain 
counted  for  Durkin.  as  if  he  is  convinced 
they  exist. 

In  the  other  volimie  of  hearings  are 
affidavits  again  referring  to  hundreds  of 
single  "skip-Durkin"  baUots  that  al- 
legedly were  seen.  One  of  these  affidavits 
Is  by  Hugh  Gregg,  a  former  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  states  in  his 
affidavit: 

Many  ballots  for  Durkin  marked  with  a 
cross  or  a  check  In  the  straight  party  circle 
and  in  all  boxes  below  the  circle,  except  Dur- 
kln's.  were  brought  to  my  attention  or  ob- 
served by  me  as  I  went  from  counting  table 
to  counting  table. 

Then  there  is  an  affidavit  from  Paul  F. 
Giddis,  who  states  that  he  was  an  ob- 
server for  Mr.  Wyman.  He  states: 

There  were  many  ballots  for  Mr.  Durkin 
that  were  marked  with  a  cross  or  a  check  In 
the  Democrat  column  in  the  straight  ticket 
circle  and  also  with  a  cross  or  a  check  in  all 
boxes  below  the  circle  except  the  Durkin  box. 

I  read  further : 

I  viewed  many  ballots  of  this  type  counted 
for  Mr.  Durkin  and  believe  that  with  the 
many  counters  involved  there  were  many 
hundreds  of  such  ballots  in  the  total  paper 
ballot  count  from  New  Hampshire  in  the 
November  5,  1974. 
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There  is  an  affidavit  from  Shirley 
Hodgdon,  who  states  that  she  was  an  ob- 
server for  Wyman.  She  states  in  her  af- 
fidavit: 

There  were  many  baUots  for  Durkin  that 
were  marked  with  a  cross  or  a  check  in  the 
Democrat  column  in  the  straight  ticket  circle 
and  also  with  a  cross  or  a  check  in  all  boxes 
below  the  circle  except  the  Durkin  box. 

Quoting  again: 

I  observed  many  ballots  of  this  type 
counted  for  Durkin  and  there  must  be 
hundreds  of  such  ballots  in  the  total  paper 
ballot  count  from  New  Hampshire  In  the 
November  5th  election. 

Obviously,  then,  this  proposal  takes 
these  affidavits  at  their  word  and  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  verify  them.  If 
these  affidavits  are  truthful  and  if 
Mr.  Wyman's  allegation  concerning 
hundreds  of  "skip-Durkin"  ballots  is 
correct,  then  acceptance  of  this  proposal 
would  give  the  election  to  Mr.  Wyman. 
I  fail  to  understand  the  refusal  of 
those  supporting  Mr.  Wyman  to  permit 
us  to  verify  their  principal  allegation 
and  to  determine  by  this  method  the 
outcome  of  this  election,  treating  all  bal- 
lots cast  for  either  candidate  of  the  skip 
variety — whether  a  single  skip  or  a  mul- 
tiple skip — in  the  same  way. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  need  to  go  back 
and  look  for  the  multiple-skip  ballots, 
since  they  all  have  been  counted  for  the 
candidates.  It  would  be  difficult  to  go 
back  and  look  for  them,  since  there  is  an 
endless  variety  of  such  ballots,  with  all 
different  markings  that  can  be  con- 
sidered on  a  multiple  skip. 

To  start  with,  what  exists  in  the  dis- 
puted ballots  that  were  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  outcome  of  this  proposal 
would  be  four  ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman,  one 
ballot  for  Mr.  Durkin,  and  eight  that 
would  be  counted  as  no-votes,  although 
they  were  originally  counted  for  Mr.  Wy- 
man. But  if  we  add  the  hundreds  of  bal- 
lots that  allegedly  exist  of  the  "skip- 
Durkin"  variety,  then  the  result  of  this 
proposal,  if  those  affidavits  are  correct, 
would  be  a  victory  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation  on  the 
tabling  of  division  1  of  amendment  605, 
which  was  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  division  2  was  then 
before  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana offered  the  pending  amendment  to 
division  2.  The  Cannon  amendment, 
which  was  originally  offered  to  amend- 
ment No.  605,  did  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  the  amendment,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  modified  his  amend- 
ment to  include,  as  a  part  of  his  amend- 
ment, the  provisions  of  the  Cannon 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
never  ordered  on  division  2.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  division  2  is 
a  part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  as  modified,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  withdraws,  at  this 
time,  division  No.  2,  which,  as  he  under- 


stands, would  also  cause  the  Mansfield- 
Long  amendment  to  fall  as  well. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.    ' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Evenly  divided,  if 
that  is  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oblection? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Charge  it  to  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
charged  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   673 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  this  purpose,  I 
offer  an  amendment.  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  on  line  7 
through  12  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:     • 

"(1)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  committee  should  not  conduct  a  recount 
as  requested  by  Mr.  Wyman  of  the  following 
precincts  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
recount  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire:  Oorham,  Bedford,  Somersworth 
Ward  1,  Claremont  Ward  2,  Concord  Ward  1, 
Hanover,  New  Market,  Pelham,  Salem,  and 
Gilford." 


AMENDMENT  NO.  674 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr!  President,  un- 
less somebody  wants  the  amendment 
read  all  the  way  through — it  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  previous  amend- 
ment I  offered — I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  would  it  be  considered  as  read 
under  cloture? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once  it  is 
pending,  it  will  be  regarded  that  way. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  material  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cannon, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  direction  to 
vote  separately  on  the  Issues  posed  in  sub- 
sections (6)  and  (7)  of  this  section  and  the 
direction  to  vote  separately  on  the  eight 
single-square-skip-Wyman  ballots,  the  four 
more-than-single-square-skip- Wyman  bal- 
lots, and  the  one  skip-Durkin  ballot  listed 
in  section  2  of  this  Resolution,  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  hereby  deter- 
mines that  (1)  the  eight  ballots  listed  In 
clauses  (12)  through  (19)  of  section  2  of 
this  Resolution  as  single-square-skip-Wyman 
ballots  shall  not  be  counted  for  any  candi- 
date, (11)  every  other  single-square-sklp- 
candldate  ballot  among  all  of  the  ballots  in 
the  custody  of  the  Senate  shall  be  found  and 
separated  and  shall  likewise  not  be  counted 
for  any  candidate,  and  (ill)  the  four  ballots 
listed  In  clauses  (20)  through  (23)  of  section 
2  of  this  Resolution  as  more-than-single- 
square-skip-Wyman  ballots  shall  be  counted 
for  Wyman  and  the  ballot  listed  in  clause 
(24)  of  section  2  of  this  Resolution  as  a  skip- 
Durkin  ballot  shall  be  counted  for  Durkin. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a  'single- 
square  skip-candidate  ballot'  shall  mean  a 
ballot  (I)  which  Is  marked  for  voting  (as 
distinguished  from  counting)  only  Amdt. 
No.  with  either  a  cross  or  a  check  in  one 
party  circle  and  either  a  cross  or  a  check  in 
each  candidate  square  In  the  column  below 
the  party  circle  so  marked  but  pn  which 
there  is  no  cross,  check,  or  any  other  mark 
In  the  candidate  square  on  the  United  States 
Senate  line  In  such  column,  and  (11)  on  which 
there  is  no  other  mark  or  writing  for  voting 
In  any  other  place  on  the  ballot. 

"(B)  In  order  to  execute  the  determina- 
tions made  in  paragraph  (A)  of  this  section, 
(i)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  directed  to  assign  such  In- 
vestigators employed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting. Office,  and  such  other  professional 
'employees  of  such  Office,  as  are  necessary,  to 
And  and  separate,  from  among  all  of  the 
ballots  in  the  custody  of  the  Senate,  any 
single-square-skip-candldat©  ballot  and  siich 
Investigators  and  any  professional  employees 
so  assigned  shall  forthwith  undertake  to 
carry  out  expeditiously  such  functions  and. 
no  others,  and  (11)  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Rlddick  shall 
affix  to  any  ballot  so  found  and  separated  an 
attachment  indicating  that  such  ballot  is  not 
to  be  counted  for  any  candidate  and  shall 
place  any  such  ballot  so  designated  In  the  box 
containing  -  the  ballots  voted  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
which  such  Committee  did  not  cast  a  tie 
vote:  Provided,  That  in  the  course  of  the 
execution  of  the  procedure  directed  to  be 
carried  out  in  this  sentence  the  ballots  In 
the  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire shall  remain  at  all  times  In  the  continu- 
ous custody  of  the  Senate  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
and  access  to  the  proceedings,  anid  any  in- 
formation arising  therefrom,  directed  to  be 
carried  out  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  such  Investigators  and  other  pro- 
fessional employees  assigned  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  pursuant  to  this  sentence 
and  to  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Rlddick.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph,  a  'single-square-sklp- 
candldate  ballot'  shall  mean  a  ballot  (1) 
which  is  marked  for  voting  (as  distinguished 
from  counting)  only  with  either  a  crops  or 
a  check  in  one  party  circle  and  either  a  cross 
or  a  check  in  each  candidate  square  in  the 
column  below  the  party  circle  so  marked  but 


on  which  there  is  no  cross,  check,  or  any  other 
mark  in  the  candidate  square  on  the  United 
States  Senate  line  in  such  column,  and  (11) 
on  which  there  Is  no  other  mark  or  writing 
for  voting  In  any  other  place  on  the  ballot." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  aryl  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request  temporarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  already  been  said, 
what  the  effects  of  the  Mansfield-Long 
amendment  would  be: 

First,  it  would  not  count  any  single 
skip-candidate  ballot,  and  I  wish  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  check 
with  me  on  this. 

Second,  it  would  count  more  than 
single  skip-candidate  ballots. 

Third,  it  would  require  that  the  GAO 
research  for  all  single  skip-candidate 
ballots  which  would  not  be  counted. 

Fourth,  it  would  reject  a  recount  of 
precincts  set  forth  in  issue  No.  (1)  of 
Senate  Resolution  166. 

Fifth,  it  would  reject  a  recount  of  the 
precincts  set  forth  in  issue  No.  (2)  of 
Senate  Resolution  166. 

Sixth,  it  would  eliminate  issues  num- 
bered (6)  and  (7)  of  Senate  Resolution 
166  relating  to  skip-candidate  votes. 

Seventh,  it  would  eliminate  clauses 
numbered  (12)  through  (24),  inclusive. 

The  result  would  be  17  issues  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  1^6  would  be  resolved 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Mansfield -Long 
amendment.  Eighteen  issues  would  re- 
main for  the  Senate  to  determine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  gives  me  some  problems 
in  that  it — first,  may  I  ask  the  Senator, 
as  his  amendment  is  now  stated  it  would 
permit — not  only  permit,  it  would  re- 
quire— thfe  Senate  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  single  skip  ballot  means; 
is  the  Senator  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sana- 
tor  repeat  his  question?  I  was  discussing 
with  the  Parliamentarian  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  Cannon  amend- 
ment, and  the  Record  should  be  clear 
on  that  point. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator- 
proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment — will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  for  a  moment?  Did 
the  Senator  mean  to  say  "at  the  end  of" 
instead  of  "in  lieu  of"? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, is  unanimous  consent  required 
here?  I  heard  the  clerk  read  "in  heu 
of." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  clerk  may  have, 
but  I  offer  it  as  an  amendment. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  us  read  the  amend- 
ment.          

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  not  in  order  unless 
a  unanimous-consent  request  is  made. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    675 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mk.  President,  I  will 
offer  the  amendment  again  with  the 
words  "in  lieu  of"  scratched  out. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  now  if 
this,  in  fact,  would  not  only  permit  but 
would  require  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
issues  of  what  is  meant  by  the  single  skip 
in  the  so-called  "skip-Louie"  cases. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Those  are  some  of  the 
issues  we  have  bee^irtrying  to  get  to  for 
a  period  or  over  2  weeks,  and  trying  to 
get  a  vote  on. 

The  problem  it  gives  me,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  point- 
ed out  earlier,  is  we  have  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  intent  of  the  voters  and  tried 
to  give  full  weight  to  the  intent  of  the 
voters. 

There  is  one  ballot  that  would  be  pre- 
cluded and  given  to.  Mr.  Wyman  on  which 
we  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote,  being  ballot  number  256,  where  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  intent  of  the  voter 
was  absolutely  clear. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  particular  bal- 
lot the  voter  had  voted  an  X  in  the  Re- 
publican circle,  had  voted  an  X  for  Gov- 
ernor Thomson,  had  at  one  time  voted  an 
X  for  Louis  Wyman  in  the  Senate  race, 
voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  for  Representa- 
tive of  Congress,  for  Mr.  Hersom  for 
councilor,  and  then  skipped  the  next 
three  races,  one  of  them  being  a  vote 
for  the  State  senator,  and  the  other  be- 
ing two  in  a  vote  for  any  three  for  rep- 
resentative to  the  general  court. 

Now,  at  some  point  in  the  process  the 
voter  made  the  determination  that  he 
did  not  want  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman, 
Mr.  President,  and  he  erased  the  X  or 
partly  erased  the  X  that  he  had  placed 
behind  Mr.  Wyman's  name. 

This  is  very  clear  and,  obviously,  an 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  voter  to  not 
cast  his  vote  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  it  is  not  a  fact  if  his  amend- 
ment is  adopted  it  would  actually  award 
that  ballot,  because  it  is  more  than  a 
single  skip,  would  award  it  to  Mr.  Wyman 
even  though  the  voter  had  at  one  time 
put  an  X  back  of  Mr.  Wyman's  name 
and  then  went  back  and  erased  it,  and 
you  can  still  see  the  X  very  clearly. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  briefly  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  asked,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  to  yield  to  me.  He  had  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field)   proposes  an  amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  material  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cannon 
Insert  the  following: 

"(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  direction  to 
vote  separately  on  the  issues  posed  in  sub- 
sections (6)  and  (7)  of  this  section  and  the 
direction  to  vote  separately  on  the  eight 
slngle-square-sklp-Wyman  ballots,  the  four 
more-than-slngle-square-skip-Wyman  bal- 
lots, and  the  one  sklp-Durkln  ballot  listed  In 
section  2  of  this  Resolution.  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  hereby  determines 
that  (1)  the  eight  ballots  listed  in  clauses 
(12)  through  (19)  of  section  2  of  this  Resolu- 
tion as  slngle-square-sklp-Wyman  ballots 
shall  not  be  counted  for  any  candidate,  (11) 
every  other  slngle-square-sklp-candldate  bal- 
lot among  all  of  the  ballots  in  the  custody  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  found  and  separated  and 
shall  likewise  not  be  counted  for  any  can- 
didate, and  (111)  the  four  ballots  listed  in 
clauses  (20)  through  (23)  of  section  2  of  this 
Resolution  as  more-than-single-square-sklp- 
Wyman  ballots  shall  be  counted  for  Wyman 
and  the  ballot  listed  in  clause  (24)  of  section 
2  of  this  Resolution  as  a  sklp-Durkln  ballot 
shall  be  counted  for  Durkln.  For  the  purpose 
of  thU  paragraph,  a  'single-square  skip- 
candidate  ballot'  shall  mean  a  ballot  (1) 
which  is  marked  for  voting  (as  distinguished 
from  counting)  only  Amdt.  No.  with  either 
a  cross  or  a  check  in  one  party  circle  and 
either  a  cross  or  a  check  in  each  candidate 
square  in  the  column  below  the  party  circle 
so  marked  but  on  which  there  Is  no  cross, 
chpck,  or  any  other  mark  in  the  candidate 
square  on  the  United  States  Senate  line  in 
such  column,  and  (11)  on  which  there  is  no 
other  mark  or  writing  for  voting  in  any  other 
place  on  the  ballot. 

"(B)  In  order  to  execute  the  determina- 
tions made  in  paragraph  (A)  of  this  section, 
(1)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  directed  to  assign  such 
investigators  employed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  such  other  professional 
employees  of  such  Office,  as  are  necessary  to 
find  and  separate,  from  among  all  of  the 
ballots  in  the  custody  of  the  Senate,  any 
slngle-square-sklp-candldate  ballot  and  such 
Investigators  and  any  profesisonal  employees 
80  assigned  shaU  forthwith  undertake  to  carry 
out  expeditiously  such  functions  and  no 
others,  and  (11)  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Rlddlck  shall 
affix  to  any  ballot  so  found  and  separated  an 
attachment  indicating  that  such  ballot  is 
not  to  be  counted  for  any  candidate  and  shall 
place  any  such  ballot  so  designated  in  the 
box  containing  the  ballots  voted  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
which  such  Committee  did  not  cast  a  tie  vote- 
Provided,  That  in  the  course  of  the  execution 
of  the  procedure  directed  to  be  carried  out  m 
this  sentence  the  ballots  In  the  contested 
election  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall 
remain  at  all  times  in  the  continuous  custody 
of  the  Senate  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  access  to 
the  proceedings,  and  anv  Information  arising 
therefrom,  directed  to  be  carried  out  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  restricted  to  such  Investi- 
gators and  other  professional  employees 
assigned  by  the  Comptroller  General  pur- 
suant to  this  sentence  and  to  Dr.  Floyd  M 
Rlddlck.  For  the  purpose  of  thU  paragraph 
a  'slngle-square-sklp-candldate  ballot'  shall 
mean  a  ballot  (i)  which  is  marked  for  voting 
(as  distinguished  from  counting)  only  with 
either  a  cross  or  a  check  in  one  party  circle 
and  either  a  cross  or  a  check  in  each  can- 
didate square  In  the  column  below  the  party 
circle  so  marked  but  on  which  there  Is  no 
cross,  check,  or  any  other  mark  in  the  can- 
didate square  on  the  United  States  Senate 
line  in  such  column,  and  (11)  on  which  there 
ls_no  other  mark  or  writing  for  voting  in 
any  other  place  on  the  ballot." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  not  a  sufll- 
cient  second. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  in  order,  despite  the  parliamentary 
situation,  to  make  a  motion  that  further 
consideration  of  the  pending  resolution 
be  postponed  for  24  hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  if  the  motion  is  in  order? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  motion  so  that  will  be  the  pending 
question  and  so  Senators  will  be  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  no  voting  on  the  as- 
sorted Mansfield  amendments  for  a  little 
while,  and  also  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  express  my  disappointment  at  the 
political  power  play  we,  unfortunately, 
have  just  witnessed. 

We  were  trying  on  this  side  to  get  rec- 
ognition to  offer  a  substitute  or  an  al- 
ternative to  the  so-called  Mansfield  com- 
promise to  indicate  what  it  would  be  that 
on  this  side  would  be  acceptable  short 
of,  or  as  an  alternative  to,  a  new  election 
in  New  Hampshire. 

There  is  no  secret  about  it.  We  think 
on  this  side,  and  incidentally,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
across  the  Nation  agree,  that  the  fairest, 
most  objective  way  to  resolve  this  matter 
is  to  have  a  new  election. 

But  if  the  Senate  is  not  going  to  re- 
solve the  matter  by  having  a  new  elec- 
tion, then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  one 
fair  objective,  realistic  alternative  would 
be  to  have  an  arbitration  panel,  such  as 
that  suggested  earlier  by  Senator  Pell 
during  the  committee  deliberations,  to 
review  and  recount  on  an  impartial  basis 
all  of  the  ballots  and  all  of  the  protests 
made  by  the  two  parties  in  a  nonparti- 
san way  to  determine  who  won  the  elec- 
tion on  November  5. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the' Senate  has 
demonstrated  too  long  now,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  this  institution,  unfortunately, 
that  we  are  not  capable,  apparently,  of 
making  a  nonpartisan  resolution  of  this 
matter.  I  regret  to  say  that  particularly 
in  the  wake  of  Watergate  and  the  serious 
loss  of  confidence  by  the  American  people 
in  the  processes  of  government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  there? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  a  very,  very  unfor- 
tunate thing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  the  Senate  is  ear- 
ning on  this  way. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  know  our  answer  to  his  pro- 
posal of  a  so-called  compromise,  our  al- 
ternative is  if  he  does  not  want  to  send 
it  back  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
then  there  is  one  other  way  that  we 
would  go  along  with  the  so-called  com- 


promise, and  that  is,  let  us  have  an  Im- 
partial panel  of  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association  to  do  the  work  away 
from  and  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  parti- 
sanship that  prevails  in  this  Chamber, 
imfortunately,  and  let  them  review  the 
ballots  and  review  the  protests. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  for  whom  I  have  great  affection 
and  the  highest  regard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  as  they  say 
in  Brooklyn,  "Likewise." 

But  I  must  say  that  I  resent  very 
deeply  the  use  of  the  word  "Watergate" 
in  connection  with  what  I  am  attempting 
to  do  in  accord  with  the  rules  and  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate  since  time 
immemorial. 

The  amendment  I  offered  earher  this 
afternoon  is  the  s-ime  as  the  one  I 
offered  just  now  and  I  tflered  it  again 
only  because  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  withdrew  his  section  2  of 
the  amendment,  the  first  part  of  which 
had  been  voted  on  previo'usly. 

I  also  resent  the  application  of  the 
word  "partisanship"  because  we  have 
not  been  trying  to  delay,  but,  rather,  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

We  will  have  to  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself. 

Watergate  was  something  which 
happened  in  the  dark,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  what  we  are  doing  on  this 
floor  today  is  not  "Watergate."  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  stop  a  filibuster  on 
this  particular  proposition.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  carry  our  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  as  specified  in 
article  I,  section  5. 

That  is,  the  Senate  has  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  as  specified  under 
article  I,  section  5,  to:  "be  the  Judge  of 
the  Elections  *  ••  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  hesitate  to  interrupt 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  the  Senator  is  using 
my  time  and  we  ai'e  running  out. 

May  I  ask  of  the  Chair  how  much  time 
is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see. 

I  will  yield  another  minute  to  the 
majority  leader,  but  I  also  desire  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will 
have  plenty  of  time  back,  but  I  want  to 
say  again  that  I  resent  with  all  my  soul 
the  use  of  the  word  "Watergate"  in  con- 
nection with  our  considerations.  In  the 
open,  of  this  matter  where  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  can  see,  and  I  dislike 
the  use  of  the  word  "partisanship"  when 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  a  workable  and 
I  think  an  honorable  compromise. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  I  will  say,  the 
press  around  the  country,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  seem  to  be  quite  unanimously 
of  the  view  that  this  debate  has  been  a 
display  of  bitter  partisanship. 

Maybe  the  majority  leader  does  not 
agree  with  that  observation  and  evalu- 
ation, but  it  certainly  l(X)ks  that  way  to 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  ix)int  out  very  quickly  that  I 
could  accept  the  majority  leader's  argu- 
ment If  he  was  talking  about  what  the 
Senator  from  California  has  been  talk- 
ing about  all  afternoon  and  what  others 
have  been  talking  about,  and  that  is  the 
"skip-Louie"  ballots  or  the  "sklp-Dur- 
kln" ballots,  but  that  is  not  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  offered  this 
Senate. 

It  is  not  a  method  of  expediting.  It  Is 
a  method  of  denying  to  one  of  the  candi- 
dates an  opportunity  to  protest  certain 
precincts. 

The  first  language  In  the  Senator's 
amendment  says,  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  committee  shall  not  conduct  a 
recoimt  as  requested  by  Mr.  Wyman  of 
the  following  precincts,  et  cetera,  et  cet- 
era, et  cetera. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  the  .news- 
paper editorials.  There  Is  only  one  major 
newspaper  that  I  recall  that  opposed  our 
stance  on  the  minority  side  and  that 
is  the  Post. 

Let  me  read  the  Post  language : 
'  To  reach  a  decision  at  all,  the  Senate  will 
have  to  vote  cloture  and  impose  strict  limits 
on  future  debate.  To  reach  a  decision  that 
will  be  generally  acceptable  as  fair,  the 
Democrats  who  dominate  the  Senate  will  have 
to  agree  to'  inquire  further  into  some  of  the 
Republicans'  complaints  about  possible  miss- 
ing ballots  and  the  like. 

What   does   this   amendment   do?   It 
denies  us  the  opportunity  to  inquire  fur- 
ther into  any  recount. 
•     Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  very  first  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  very  paragraph  of 
the  so-called  compromise,  denies  even 
v.hat  the  Washington  Post  recom- 
mends— that  there  be  a  retally  of  cer- 
tain precincts. 

Mr.  BROCK.  This  is  no  compromise. 
It  is  an  effort  to  enforce  the  will  of  a 
rampant  majority  upon  a  minority  and 
to  enforce  it  through  the  device  of  a 
weakened  cloture  rule  which  the  Senate 
changed  itself  this  past  January.  If  there 
is  an  issue  it  is  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  can  abrogate 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  to  af- 
ford the  protection  to  all  of  its  Members 
and  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  50  States 
by  giving  them  equitable,  complete  and 
fair  treatment  under  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  This  resolution  denies  to  New 
Hampshire  the  right  to  cast  their  own 
vote.  This  resolution  denies  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  opportunity  to  recount  legiti- 
mately protested  precincts.  There  is  no 
compromise  here. 


166,  relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mike  Mansfleld.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mike 
Gravel,  Philip  A.  Hart,  WUliam  Prox- 
mlre,  Jennings  Randolph,  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  Walter  F.  Mondale,  James 
Abourezk.  Dale  Bumpers,  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  John  Glenn,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Alan  Cranston,  John  C.  Culver, 
Richard  "Dick"  Stone. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
for  debate  under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  having  expired,  pursuant  to 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  cloture  motion,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Clotdre  Motion 

Wc,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standmg  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  S,  Res. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
pi'esence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 

(Quorum  No.  48  Leg.) 


Allen 

Helms 

Pas  tore 

Brock 

Hruska 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Ribicofif 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Dole 

McClure 

Stone 

Ford 

McGee 

Sj-mington 

Goldwater 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Hatfield 

Pack  wood 

Williams 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Scott, 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

William  L 

Burdick 

Javits 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Robert  f! 

.  Kennedy 

Stevens 

Case 

Long 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Church 

Matbias 

Tower 

Clark 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Domenlci 

McGovem 

Young 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Gam 

Mondale 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor 

is  present. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  is  necessarily  absent, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin), 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  57, 
nays  38*  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  261  Leg.) 
YEAS— 57 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion, Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166), 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Abourezk 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Bentsen 

Hadtell 

Moss 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Culver 

Mansfleld 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Ford 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

WUliams 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mondale 
NAYS— 38 

Allen 

Griffin 

Roth 

Baker 

Hansen 

Schweiker 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beall 

Helms 

Scott, 

Bellmon 

Hruska 

William  L 

Brock 

Javits 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Case 

McClellan 

Taft 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

Packwood 

Tower 

Gam 

Pearson 

Weicker 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Young 

NOT  VOTING — 4 

Curtis 

Fannin 

Pong 

Eastland 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  57,  the  nays  are  38. 
Three-fifths  of  those  duly  chosen  and 
sworn  not  having  voted  in  the  aflQrma- 
tive,  the  motion  is  rejected. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
dii'ects  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision":  of  Rule  XXll  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  S.  Res. 
166,  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mljie  Mansfleld,  John  O.  Pastore,  Warren 
G.  Magnuson,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Quentln  N.  Burdick.  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff, Walter  D.  Huddleston.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III,  Wendell  H.  Ford,  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie.  Mike  Gravel.  Alan 
Cranston,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Gaylord  Nelson.  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  are  being  disen- 
franchised,   and   it   is    the    U.S.    Sen- 
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ate— which  in  the  past  has  charac- 
terized Itself  as  the  champion  of  voting 
rights — that  is  responsible. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Louis  Wyman 
was  declared  the  winner  in  New  Hamp- 
shire's Senate  race  by  two  votes.  In  the 
recounts  taking  place  both  before  and 
after  this  determination,  hundreds  of 
ballots  were  disputed  by  both  sides: 
rather  than  let  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire exercise  their  constitutional  right 
to  settle  these  questions  in  a  new  elec- 
tion, this  body  has  been  grappling  with 
them  for  the  past  6  months. 

Furthermore,  while  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Senate  is  involved  in  a  fair,  objective 
examination  of  disputed  ballots  from 
which  a  winner  will  clearly  emerge,  the 
evidence  seriously  disputes  such  an  as- 
sertion. 

For  months  the  Committee  on  Rules 
examined  disputed  ballots — but  they 
were  largely  tnose  disputed  by  Mr.  Dur- 
kin.  with  Mr.  Wyman's  requests  being 
generally  ignored.  Some  ballots  had  to 
be  examined  with  a  plate-size  magni- 
fying glass— and  still  the  voters'  inten- 
tions were  next  to  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. The  33  questions,  most  stemming 
from  this  problem,  which  resulted  in 
tie  votes  are  now  before  the  full  Senate. 
Presumably  following  a  brief  study  of 
the  matter,  the  entire  membership  will 
be  able  to  make  decisions  on  questions 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  could  not 
settle  after  6  months. 

It  is  obvious,  Mri  President,  that  this 
matter  cannot  be  objectively  resolved  by 
this  body.  Yet  the  Senate  clings  desper- 
ately to  its  tenuous  jurisdiction  over  the 
election  rather  than  allow  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  to  make  the  final  deter- 
mination. In  the  name  of  justice  and 
constitutional  due  process,  a  farce  with 
the  most  serious  overtones  is  being  per- 
petrated. 

Mr.  President,  the  prestige  of  Congress 
IS  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  years.  This  matter 
Is  a  crucial  test  of  the  integrity  of  this 
body.  Will  the  Senate  now.  on  its  own 
uutiative,  faU  the  test  by  arbitrarily  ap- 
pointing the  man  who  will  represent  New 
Hampshire  for  the  next  6  years? 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  uphold,  In 
both  word  and  spirit,  the  Constitution  on 
which  our  laws  are  based.  Let  us  return 
the  New  Hampshire  Senate  election  to 
the  only  group  empowered  to  determine 
It— the  voters  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
Jackson  Daily  News  ^Mississippi)  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


110,924.  This  Is  the  smallest  margin  In  any 
Senate  election  In  history.  But  It  Is  just  as 
legal  as  a  two-to-one  majority. 

Usually,  In  contested  elections,  the  Senate 
or  the  House  will  seat  the  official  winner 
conditionally  while  going  through  the  long- 
drawn-out  procedure  of  trying  to  settle  the 
dispute.  But  in  the  New  Hampshire  case,  the 
Senate  "broke  with  precedent,  refused  to  seat 
Wyman,  and  handed  the  whole  matter  over 
to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Now,  after  six  months  of  partisan  bicker- 
ing. 2.000  pages  of  transcript,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  selective  ballot  counting,  the 
Rules  Committee  Is  hopelessly  deadlocked.  It 
has  not  less  than  27  tie  votes  on  interpreting 
Individual  ballots. 

It  also  has  eight  tie  votes  on  "procedural" 
matters  involving  Wyman's  requests  for  re- 
tallying  .some  protested  precinct  counts. 

If  there  is  to  be  due  process  in  the  Senate, 
wyman's  requests  for  retallles  should  be 
granted.  Just  as  Durkln's  were.  If  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  change  the  rules  bv  refusing  to 
count  12  straight  Republican  ballots  counted 
for  Wyman  under  state  law.  the  change 
should  apply  to  all  ballots. 

Wyman  should  be  allowed  to  produce  sim- 
ilar ballots  counted  for  Durkln  out  of  the 
180.000  ballots  stored  In  the  Senate  base- 
ment. 

A  most  significant  point,  raising  a  cloud  of 
uncertainty  over  the  result,  is  this:  More 
than  1.150  ballots  were  counted  in  the  New 
Hampshire  election  totals  than  there  were 
voters  actually  given  ballots  to  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  check  lists  used  in  the  election 

Durkln's  petition  of  contest  charged  no 
fraud,  collusion  or  conspiracy.  "All  he  asked." 
Wynian  said,  "was  that  the  Senate  review 
the  New  Hampshire  recount  and  count  him 
In. 

The  Democrats  obviously  have  the  power 
to  count  Durkln  in.  But  should  they  puU 
such  a  power  play?  They  don't  need  Durkln's 
vote  for  control.  If  they  Install  him.  without 
Clear  proof  of  his  victory,  they  open  them- 
selves to  charges  of  "stealing  the  election." 

If  they  can  do  It  to  little  New  Hampshire 
wyman  says,  they  can  do  It  to  mighty  New 
York  or  California,  too.  In  a  close  contest 

Throughout  the  long  struggle.  Wyman  has 
c^led  for  a  runoff  election.  Durkln  told  the 
Senate  Elections  subcommittee  January  9- 
"All  along  I  have  been  In  favor  of  a  special 
runoff  election.  .  .  .  i  think  I  would  win  a 
runoff  easily." 

Now.  however.  Wyman  claims  Durkln  Is 
backing  away  from  a  vote  by  the  people  "I 
suspect."  Wyman  said,  "that  Durkln  has  been 
told  the  odds  are  that  the  Republicans  would 
win. 

However.  New  Hampshire's  senior  Senator 
Tc»n  Mclntyre.  Is  a  Democrat  and  the  runoff 
could  be  close— if  the  Senate  ever  permitted 
It  to  occur. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
could  appeal  directly  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  long,  bitter  battle  could 
remain  unsettled  imtU  next  January 
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New  Hampshire  Voting   Sttpported 
(By  Frank  Van  Der  Linden) 

WASHmcTON.- It's  high  time  for  the  Demo- 
crats, who  control  the  United  States  Senate, 
to  rise  above  partisanship  and  let  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  elect  their  next  Senator 

For  nearlv  six  months,  the  state  has  been 
deprived  of  Its  constitutional  right  to  have 
two  Senators,  while  the  Rules  Committee  has 
tried  to  figure  out  who  really  won  the  No- 
remebr  election:  Democrat  John  Durkln  or 
Republican  Louis  Wyman. 

All  this  time.  Wyman  has  been  holding 
the  state's  official  certificate  declaring  him 
the  ^winner  by  barely  two  votes.  110,926  to 


SpiATEGIC    ENERGY    RESERVES 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  677  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  677)  to  establish  a  Strategic  En- 
ergy Reserve  Office  in  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  to  create  a  strategic  energy 
reserve  system  to  minimize  the  Impact  of 
Interruptions  or  reductions  of  energy  Im- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  a  time  limitation  on  this  bill  of 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 


Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin). 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  has  oJfTered  an  amendment. 
There  will  be  a  30-minute  limitation  on 
that  amendment,  to  come  out  of  the  1 
hour  of  debate. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alask%.  (Mr. 
Gravel  )  ofifers  an  amendment  or  amend- 
ments, there  will  be  a  30-minute  limita- 
tion on  one  or  more  of  his  amendments, 
if  offered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  hear.  Senators  will  cease 
conversations  or  withdraw. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Hoffman 
and  Nancy  Leonard,  of  my  staff,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
time  of  the  minority,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  persons  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure  and  all  votes  taken 
thereon:  Nolan  McKean,  David  Stang 
Doug  Fant.  Tom  Imeson,  Doug  Smith' 
Tom  Biery,  Roma  Skeen,  and  Mary 
Adele  Shute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Betsy  Mohler, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  discussion  and  vote  on 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  when  the 
pending  business  is  disposed  of,  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  return  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  166.  When  this 
matter  is  disoosed  of,  the  Senate  will 
recess  for  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  discussed  this  matter 
just  prior  to  the  recess,  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  add  a 
few  comments  in  connection  with  the 
strategic  reserves  legislation. 

In  1974,  the  United  States  relied  upon 
oU  imports  to  fulfill  37  percent  of  its 
petroleum  requirements  and  16  percent 
of  its  total  energy  needs.  This  year  we 
may  rely  upon  imports  for  as  much  as 
40  percent  of  our  oil  needs.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  our  dependence  upon  imports 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  futxire 
Consequently,  both  the  national  security 
and  the  American  economy  are  vulner- 
able to  oil  import  curtailments  or  inter- 
ruptions. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  Impact  of 
import  curtailments  may  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  the  oil  embargo  of  1973- 
74.  Although  the  real  GNP  had  been 
forecast  to  increase  in  the  first  quarter 
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of  1974,  a  2.2  million  bkrrel  per  day  oil 
import  denial  resulted  instead  in  a  7  per- 
cent decrease  in  GNP  during  that  period. 
This  decline  was  accompanied  by  a  0.5- 
percent  increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate.  Obviously  either  a  more  severe  or 
more  prolonged  embargo  would  have  had 
a  more  severe  impact. 

Because  of  our  vulnerability  to  supply 
interruptions  and  because  such  interrup- 
tions are  a  continuing  danger,  the  United 
States  must  seek  to  reduce  its  import 
dependence  through  the  implementation 
of  a  national  energy  policy  that  will  re- 
duce demand  growth  and  increase  do- 
mestic energy  production.  The  success 
of  that  policy  will  determine  the  degree 
of  our  future  import  dependence.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  leadtimes  required 
to  attain  significant  reductions  in  pe- 
troleum demand  through  energy  conser- 
vation or  in  meaningful  increases  in  pro- 
duction, it  is  probable  that  oil  imports 
will  remain  level  or  increase  during  the 
next  decade. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  prepared  to  respond  to  po- 
tential supply  interruptions  and  to  act 
to  minimize  their  adverse  impact  upon 
the  national  welfare.  Earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion the  Senate  passed  S.  622,  the  Stand- 
by Energy  Authorities  Act.  That  bill  pro- 
vides a  statutory  basis  for  contingency 
plans  to:  First,  reduce  energy  demand 
through  the  implementation  of  manda- 
tory conserv'ation  plans;  second,  require 
some  limited  increases  in  production; 
and  third,  equitably  distribute  shortages 
by  rationing,  if  necessary. 

S.  677.  the  Strategic  Energy  Reserves 
Act,  now  before  the  Senate,  is  a  second 
essential  element  in  any  strategy  to  re- 
duce our  vulnerability  to  embargo  by  as- 
suring greater  domestic  reserves  of  pe- 
troleimi. 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  vir- 
tually alone  among  the  worlds  indus- 
trialized nations  in  having  no  established 
petroleum  reserve  system.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous weakness  given  our  demonstrated 
vulnerability  to  the  "oil  weapon."  S.  677 
would  permit  us  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fense against  this  weapon  and  by  so  do- 
ing reduce  the  likelihood  of  its  use  by 
diminishing  its  effectiveness.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  defense  be  constructed  in 
a  timely  manner  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

Title  I  of  S.  677  declares  the  policy  of 
creating  over  a  7-year  period,  strategic 
energy  reserves  capable  of  replacing  en- 
ergy imports  for  at  least  90  days. 

Title  II  creates  a  strategic  energy  re- 
serve system  composed  of  national  stra- 
tegic energy  resei-ves;  regional  petroleum 
product  reserves;  and  such  other  re- 
serves as  Congress  may  later  authorize. 
It  establishes  a  Strategic  Energy  Reserve 
Office  in  FEA  to  manage  the  system. 

The  national  strategic  energy  reserves 
would  consist  of  crude  oil  stored  in  nat- 
ural geologic  formations,  in  tanks,  or  even 
in  abandoned  mines,  or  surplus  tankers. 
The  amount  of  oil  would  equal  the  vol- 
ume of  crude  oil  imports  for  3  months. 
Oil  would  be  federally  owned  and  stored 
and  could  be  purchased  or  drawn  from 
royalty  oil  or  naval  petroleum  reserves,  if 
authorized. 
The  Administrator  of  PEA  is  required 


to  establish  a  crude  storage  program  pur- 
suant to  a  schedule  set  forth  in  the 
statute  to  insure  timely  commencement 
of  the  program. 

The  regional  petroleum  product  re- 
serves would  consist  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  residual  fuel  oil  owned  and  stored 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  each  PAD 
district  where  more  than  25  percent  of 
demand  for  a  product  or  for  residual  fuel 
oil  is  met  by  imports.  While  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  implement  a  product 
storage  program,  he  has  authority  to 
substitute  different  kinds  of  fuels  for 
commodities  which  must  be  stored. 

Title  in  provides  administrative  au- 
thority— including  authority  to  acquire 
crude  oil  and  product  for  storage,  to 
build  or  lease  storage  facilities,  and  to 
use  crude  oil  or  products  in  the  system. 
The  Administrator  may  use  the  re- 
serves if  there  is  an  existing  or  prospec- 
tive shortage  of  at  least  10  percent  of 
import  requirements  or  if  i-equired  to 
fulfill  obligations  under  an  international 
agreement. 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal  from  the 
reserves,  the  Administrator  must  estab- 
lish price  levels  and  allocation  procedures 
for  the  oil  withdrawn  that  are  consistent 
with  the  objectives  enumerated  in  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

The  Administrator  may  also  require 
that  importers  or  refiners  maintain 
minimum  working  level  inventories  equal 
to  the  average  volume  of  such  inventories 
maintained  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  3  preceding  years. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  three  compelling  reasons  for 
creating  the  system  of  strategic  reserves 
authorized  by  S.  677 : 

First,  the  existence  of  a  strategic  re- 
serve would  minimize  the  economic  im- 
pact of  oil  import  cut-offs; 

Second,  the  existence  of  a  strategic 
reserve  will  reduce  the  chance  that  oil- 
producing  coimtries  will  resort  to  em- 
bargoes in  the  future;  and 

Third,  when  compared  with  the  costly 
strategy  of  seeking  total  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency vajhe  near  term,  an  approach 
that  combines -steadily  increasing  self- 
sufficiency  with  a  strong  strategic  re- 
serves system  is  far  more  eflBcient  and 
cost-effective. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President  on  Jan- 
uary 30  of  this  year  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  his  omnibus  13 
Title  Energy  Independence  Act  of  1975. 
Title  n  of  that  bill  is  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Act." 
It  called  for  the  creation  of  strategic  pe- 
troleum storage  facilities  capable  of  stor- 
ing 1  billion  barrels  of  petroleum.  The 
President  indicated  that  it  is  anticipated 
that  by  1985,  the  United  States  will  still 
be  importing  between  4  and  5  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day.  The  President  said: 

If  we  are  to  be  protected  from  the  poten- 
tially disastrous  ramifications  of  future 
disruptions  In  foreign  Imports,  we  must  have 
the  capability  to  offset  significant  reductions 
in  Imports. 

The  President  was  referring  to  the  con- 
tingency of  a  repeated  oil  embargo  im- 
posed perhaps  by  one  or  more  OPEC 
countries. 


Senator  Jackson  introduced  his  ver- 
sion of  a  strategic  storage  bill,  S.  677, 
Although  the  majority  and  the  minority 
on  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  fre- 
quently express  different  views  regard- 
ing the  best  means  of  solving  our  Na- 
tion's energy  problem,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  with  respect  to  the  bill  before 
us  today,  there  has  been  displayed  a  com- 
mendable bipartisan  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, reflected  many  hours  of  fniitful 
discussions  involving  committee  members 
and  staff  with  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and  with 
sectors  of  the  industry  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
am,  accordingly,  pleased  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

I  wish,  however,  to  make  reference  to 
an  amendment  in  the  committee  made  by 
Senator  Johnston  which  was  adopted  by 
the  committee.  It  struck  from  the  com- 
mittee print  the  then  existing  section  204, 
which  authbipized  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
require  U.S.  refiners  and  importers  to 
maintain  up  to  3  percent  of  their  respec- 
tive throughputs  or  imports  in  storage 
facilities  to  be  acquired  by  them.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  economic  hard- 
ships and  the  impact  on  competition  that 
such  an  authority,  if  exercised,  would 
impose.  Senator  Johnston's  amendment 
was  adopted  which  would  delete  the  in- 
dustry's storage  authority.  In  its  place 
was  substituted,  by  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  me,  which  was  agreed  upon,  the 
requirement  that  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration's Administrator  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
his  recommendations  for  including  in  the 
system: 

Industry  storage  reserves  consisting  of 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  or  refined  pe- 
troleum products  maintained  In  storage  by 
importers,  refiners,  or  others  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  adverse  impact  of  unplanned 
Interruptions  or  reductions  in  Imports  of 
energy  supplies  during  the  period  while  the 
reserves  created  pursuant  to  section  202  and 
203  of  this  act  are  being  established  and 
thereafter;  and  .  .  . 

The  study  required  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  Include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to: 

(1)  analysis  of  alternative  feasible  sys- 
tems for  storage  of  Industry-owned  petroleum 
products; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  each 
of  the  proposed  alternative  storage  systems 
on: 

(A)  the  retaU  prices  of  Imported  and  do- 
mestic petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy;  and 

(B)  domestic  production,  consumption, 
and  Imports  of  petroleum  and  other  fuels 
and  forms  of  energy; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  economic  Impact 
Including  Industry  costs  and  the  Impact  on 
competition  of  proposed  alternative  storage 
systems  upon  the  several  sectors  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  and  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  preventing  or  minimizing  any  In- 
equities or  undue  hardships  arising  from 
the  imposition  of  such  alternative  storage 
systems:  and 

(4)  a  recommendation  Including  proposed 
legislation  for  which  of  the  alternatives 
studies  would  be  the  most  desirable. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  commit- 
tee thought  that  this  would  be  the  most 
equitable  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  of 
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Increasing  industry-owned  storage  ca- 
pacity for  industry-owned  petroleum 
products.  For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  any 
amendment  offered  today  to  reinstate  the 
industry  storage  program  to  which  I  have 
just  made  reference. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  difficulties 
presented  in  moving  forward  with  stra- 
tegic reserves  legislation  is  posed  by  ju- 
risdictional considerations  involving  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  and  Interior  Com- 
mittees. Although  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee properly  proceeded  to  report  legis- 
lation which  would  create  a  system  of 
Crovemment-owned  storage  facilities,  it 
would  not  have  jurisdiction  to  authorize 
production  of  crude  oil  from  the  U.S.  na- 
val petroleum  reserves,  which  would  be 
the  principal  source  of  crude  supply  to 
be  placed  in  storage.  Accordingly,  sec- 
tion 202(d)(1)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  place  in  storage,  transport  or 
exchange:  "Crude  oil  produced  from  Fed- 
eral lands,  including  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law." 
This  latter  phrase  constitutes  a  recog- 
nition that  authorization  to  commence 
production  from  the  naval  petroleimi  re- 
serves   to    be  placed    in    the    storage 
system  created  by  this  bill  still  needs  spe- 
cific legislative  authorization  not  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  The  Haskell  amend- 
ment, which  we  support  in  principle,  is 
directed  toward  the  end  of  authorizing 
production  of  crude  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  to  be  placed  In  the  stor- 
age system  created  by  this  bill.  We  are 
hopeful  that  a  compromise  agreement 
can  be  reached  between  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  this  committee  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Senator  Haskell's 
amendment.  If,  however,  this  is  impos- 
sible to  arrange  today — during  consid- 
eration of  S.  677 — then  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
itself  report  separate  legislation  author- 
izing such  production. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  be  economically  and 
strategically  more  secure  when  the  7- 
year  program  created  by  this  bill  has 
been  completed.  At  that  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  in  place  strategic 
energy  reserves  consisting  of  petroleum 
in  the  form  of  crude  and  product  equal 
to  90  days  of  imports. 

My  colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pak- 
NiN)  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
is  unable  to  be  with  us  today  for  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  on  which 
he  worked  so  hard.  He  did,  however,  pre- 
pare a  major  floor  statement  which  goes 
into  considerable  detail  in  calling  to  our 
colleagues'  attention  the  incredibly  In- 
teresting potential  presented  by  this  Na- 
tion's abundance  of  salt  domes  for  use 
as  crude  oil  storage  facilities  as  contem- 
plated by  this  legislation.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Senator  Fannin's 
statement  and  attachments  thereto  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ig  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  closing, 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  for  the  leadership,  coopera- 
tive spirit,  and  flexibility  he  demon- 
strated in  shepherding  this  important 


legislation  through  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Statement  by  Senator  Fannin 
I  am  pleased  to  support  S.  677,  the  Strate- 
gic Energy  Reserves  Act  of  1975.  This  Is  a 
particularly  pleasant  occasion  because  this 
legislation,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  was  carefully  prepared  through 
a  commendably  high  level  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  members 
and  staff  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
Who  worked  closely  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  with  those  segments  of 
the  private  sector  affected  by  the  legislation. 
The  result  is  legislation  which  we  are  proud 
to  support  on  a  bi-partisan  basis.  The  chair- 
man is  to  be  especially  commended  for  his 
open  mlndedness  and  flexibility  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  legislation  as  well  as  Mr. 
GrenvUle  Garslde,  committee  staff  director, 
and  Commander  Jim  Barnes  of  the  majority 
staff. 

This  bUl  extends  as  national  policy  the 
creation,  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  of 
strategic  energy  reserves  equal  to  ninety 
days  of  Imports.  This  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween the  desirability  of  creating  as  large 
as  possible  a  reserve  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  practicable  consideration  of  econ- 
omy, availability  of  oil  for  storage,  avail- 
ability of  storage  facilities,  and  the  Impact 
on  the  petroleum  industry  and  consumers 
of  attempting  to  store  great  volumes  of  oil 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  Although  the  seven 
year  program  would  create  by  that  time 
petroleum  storage  equivalent  to  ninety  days 
of  imports,  It  is  likely  that  amount  of  oil 
would  last  even  longer  than  ninety  days  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  total 
embargo  simultaneously  agreed  upon  and 
executed  by  all  countries  exporting  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  to  the  United 
States. 

The  heart  of  the  bUl  Is  Sec.  202,  which 
authorizes  the  creation  of  crude  oil  reserves 
owned  and  stored  by  the  Government.  It  is 
the  hope  of  each  of  us  who  have  worked  on 
this  legislation  that  the  princloal  source  of 
crude  oil  to  be  used  in  such  a  storage  pro- 
gram would  be  oil  produced  from  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves,  in  particular  Elk  Hills, 
in  this  bill.  We  are  hopeful  of  support  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  specifi- 
cally authorize  production  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

One  of  the  many  fascinating  elements  of 
the  storage  program  contemplated  by  this 
bill  will  be  the  use  of  underground  salt  domes 
to  store  much  of  the  ninety  days'  supply  of 
crude  oil  to  be  accimiulated  within  seven 
years.  As  U  well  known,  the  salt  dome  Is  a 
massive  column  of  salt  rock,  frequently  a 
half  mile  or  so  wide,  thrusting  upward  from 
many  miles  beneath  the  Earth's  surface  and 
topped  by  a  thick  caprock.  The  top  of  the 
salt  may  be  near  the  surface  and  In  many 
cases,  salt  from  such  domes  Is  mined  for 
commercial  use.  Such  salt  mining  activities 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  many  mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  cavities  beneath  the  Earth's 
surface  which  can  be  utUlzed  for  under- 
ground storage  purposes.  Such  cavities  are 
Impenetrable  to  oil  and  therefore  provide 
a  well-sealed,  massive  underground  storage 
compartment  Into  which  ,  can  be  pumped 
crude  oil.  There  are  more  than  350  known 
salt  domes,  for  example,  within  50,000  square 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Past  use  of  salt  domes  for  underground 
petroleum  storage  has  been  extensive  and 
such  projects  have  had  an  excellent  record 
of  safety  and  reliability  stemming  from  more 
than  twenty  years  of  working  experience. 

Once  the  salt  dome  has  been  either  mined 
out  or  hollowed  out  through  Injection  of 
water,  which  melts  the  salt,  it  Is  not  difficult 
to  convert  the  dome  into  a  storage  facility. 
This  is  done  by  drilling  wells  Into  the  salt, 
cementing  casings  In  the  hole  at  the  surface 
and  lowering  tubing  Into  the  salt  through 


the  casing.  Fresh  water  Is  pumped  into  the 
salt  and  the  resulting  brine  is  forced  to  the 
surface  In  the  space  between  the  tubing  and 
casing.  The  brine  is  disposed  of  In  the  sub- 
surface rock  formations  or,  If  near  the  coast. 
It  may  be  pumped  Into  the  sea.  Crude  oil, 
petroleum  liquids  and  sometimes  natural 
gas  are  then  Injected  into  the  hollowed  out 
cavern  within  the  salt  dome.  In  the  case  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  liquids,  the  extrac- 
tion from  storage  is  accomplished  by  pump- 
ing brine  back  into  the  cavern.  The  brine 
being  heavier  than  the  petroleum  and  Im- 
miscible with  It,  the  petroleum  Is  forced  out 
of  the  cavern  above  the  brine  beneath  It 
through  release  pipes. 

Underground  storage  In  leached  salt  dome 
cavities  can  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  60  to  85 
cents  per  barrel  of  liquid  stored  (In  1974 
dollars) .  The  specific  costs  depend  upon  the 
amoimt  of  pipeline  required  to  connect  the 
salt  dome  storage  facility  to  refining  or  c^ls- 
trlbutlon  facilities  and  the  distance  between 
the  salt  dome  and  a  suitable  area  Into  which 
the  brine  pumped  from  the  salt  dome  may 
be  disposed  of.  This,  of  course,  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
products,  but  simply  the  cost  of  the  facility 
In  which  It  Is  to  be  stored. 

As  earlier  suggested,  the  Gulf  Coast  is 
Ideally  suited  for  the  type  of  storage  con- 
templated by  this  legislation.  For  example, 
several  salt  domes  In  the  gulf  area,  such  as 
Stratton  Ridge,  are  large  enough  to  provide 
one  billion  barrels  of  storage  capacity  and 
many  domes  are  large  enough  to  provide 
storage  capacity  for  several  hundred  million 
barrels  of  crude  oU  or  petroleum  liquids. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  In  more 
Information  concerning  the  use  of  salt  domes. 
Toward  that  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  written  by  Frank  Getscher  on 
the  subject  published  in  the  June  14  edition 
of  the  Southwest  OU  &  Gas  News  and  the 
press  release  from  the  9th  World  Petroleum 
Congress  dated  May  15,  which  concerns  West 
Germany's  experience  In  the  use  of  salt 
domes  for  the  storage  of  oil  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  again 
compliment  all  of  those  who  have  worked 
so  hard,  so  thoughtfully,  and  so  cooperatively 
on  this  very  Important  legislation.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  program  contemplated  by  this 
bill,  the  United  States  should  have  achieved 
substantial  invulnerability  to  political  black- 
mall  through  the  use  of  the  oil  embargo 
weapon. 

The  attachments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows : 

The  Study  of  Geology  for  Everybody 
(By  Prank  Getscher) 

Note. — The  diagrams  listed  are  not  printed. 

While  under  the  pressure  of  a  few  thousand 
feet  of  sediments,  rock  salt  flows  like  a  plas- 
tic. In  some  areas  the  salt  has  been  pushed 
up  into  upper  sediments  In  huge  plugs  that 
are  called  salt  domes.  Even  though  the  shape 
and  history  vaiy  considerably  from  one  dome 
to  another — all  salt  domes  tend  to  be  of 
a  cylindrical  shape  with  a  top  diameter  of 
about  one-mile.  These  domes  may  rise  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground  surface  or 
they  may  be  several  thovisand  feet  below 
ground  surface. 

Some  salt  domes  have  forced  their  way  up- 
ward from  the  original  salt  bed  through 
20.000  feet  of  upper  formation.  The  oil  and 
gas  reservoirs  are  often  formed  by  these  salt 
domes  as  they  rise — as  shown  In  the  diagram 
below. 

A    GEOSYNCLINE 

The  diagram  below  is  a  cross-section  of 
Cambrian  formations  from  southern  Nevada 
Into  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 

This  section  illustrates  the  encroachment 
of  the  Cambrian  seas  upon  the  continent.  The 
sandy   deposits  of    the   Prospect    Mountain 
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Quartzlte  aiMl'  the  Tapeats  sandstone  rep- 
resents coarse  material  eroded  from  the  ex- 
posed lands  that  were  later  covered  by  shale 
and  limestone  as  the  seas  deepened.  The  In- 
dividual formations  are  younger  toward  the 
east  than  toward  the  west  by  the  fact  that 
formations  may  transgress  time  lines  as  to 
be  older  In  one  area  than  In  a  different  area. 

OIL    AND    GAS 

oil  and  gas  are  the  remains  of  living  matter 
that  have  been  decayed  to  a  state  In  which 
carboned  hydrogen  become  the  two  main 
elements  are  combined  by  a  great  many  ways 
to  form  molecules  of  a  substance  called  hy- 
drocarbons (oil  and  gas) .  The  main  feature  of 
the  molecule  of  each  hydrocarbon  Is  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  it  contains.  When 
one  carbon  atom  combined  with  four  hydro- 
gen atoms  It  forms  a  molecule  of  gas  called 

methane  CH,.  When  two  carbon  atoms  com-         ^^        ^    ^  ^  ^        „,    .       ,^ 

bine   with   six   hydrogen  atoms  It  forms  a  ^    Three  East  German  researchers.  W.  Arnold 


Indicated  that  underground  storage  may  be 
used  for  all  types  of  hydrocarbons  either  at 
normal  or  elevated  temperatures  or  under 
refrigeration. 

In  another  paper,  K.  H.  Lambrlch,  Deutsche 
Shell  Refinery,  and  Gerhard  Kuehne,  Ede-" 
leanu  Gesellschaft,  both  of  Hamburg,  W. 
Germany,  discussed  "Experiences  Gained  In 
the  Creation  and  Operation  of  Caverns  In 
Salt  Domes  with  a  Large  Content  of  Im- 
purities." 

According  to  the  authors,  product  storage 
In  salt  caverns  will  result  In  Increased  water 
content  of  the  stored  product,  Increased  salt 
content  and  a  deterioration  of  color.  "How- 
ever," they  •"■  '  ,  "the  adverse  Infiuences  of 
undergrounu  -..orage  remain  limited,  so  that 
the  product  remains  marketable,  certainly 
after  blending  with  conventionally  stored 
material." 


molecule  of  gas  called  ethone  C^H,. 

The  normal  deposits  of  oil  contain  several 
kinds  of  hydrocarbons  mixed  together.  These 
hydrocarbons  are  separated  by  an  Industrial 
process  called  fractional  distillation,  that  Is 
based  on  the  principle  that  light  molecules 
are  volatilized  more  readily  than  the  heavier 
molecules.  A  typical  example  Is  when  asphalt 
is  left  in  the  sandstone  where  natural  oil  has 
seeped  to  the  ground  surface  and  the  lighter 
components  have  evaporated. 

Storage  of  On.  in  W.  German  Salt  Caverns 

Reported    To    Have    Increased    Sharply 

IN  '74 

(For  release  by  the  Press  Committee  of  the 
Executive  Board  for  World  Petroleum  Con- 
gresses.) 

Tokyo,  Japan,  May  15 — The  use  of  salt  cav- 
erns for  storage  of  petroleum  in  West  Ger- 
many has  nearly  tripled  in  the  past  year,  the 
Ninth  World  Petroleum  Congress  was  told 
today. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  a  panel  on  "Under- 
groimd  Storage  of  Crude  Oil,  Products  and 
Gases,"  it  was  revealed  that  at  the  end  of 
1974,  there  were  90  such  caverns  either  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  in  the  Federal 
Republic,  as  compared  to  33  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

According  to  the  authors — K.  Belssner,  P. 
Koch  and  H.  Schleicher,  Clausthal-Zellerfeld; 
W.  Dreyer,  Clausthal;  and  G.  Ftlrer,  Meppen, 
of  West  Germany — "Locations  of  the  caverns 
are  dependent  on  suitable  salt  reservoirs  and 
other  decisive  factors  such  as  the  availability 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  leaching, 
the  possibility  for  the  safe  disposal  of  brine, 
the  necessary  cavern  Infrastructure  and  the 
availability  of  suitable  work  facilities." 

They  said  that  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  "the  salt  domes  of  North  Germany 
are  ideal  for  leaching  and  cavern  storage  con- 
struction as  the  brine  can  be  disposed  in  the 
North  Sea  or  the  Baltic  Sea  by  the  shortest 
possible  routs.  Also,  due  to  the  short  dis- 
tance from  the  land  location  to  the  sea, 
coastal  salt  domes  are  especially  sought  after 
even  though  the  area  Is  fairly  dense  both 
industrially  and  agriculturally." 

The  authors  noted  that  the  fiushing  of  the 
brine  residue  Into  rivers  or  seas  from  the 
caverns  Is  subject  to  strict  environmental 
considerations. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered,  they  said. 
Is  the  possible  shifting  of  ground  above  a 
cavern  complex.  Continuous  monitoring  by 
precision  instruments  must  be  employed  to 
warn  against  such  an  eventuality. 

In  another  paper,  two  French  authorities, 
A.  Clerc  Renaud  and  D.  DuBols,  both  of  the 
Societe  Francalse  de  Stockage  Geologlque, 
reported  on  the  storage  of  hydrocarbons  In 
salt  and  limestone  caverns  and  In  abandoned 
mines.  After  describing  a  number  of  experi- 
ments and  tests,  the  authors  concluded  that 
underground  facilities  are  feasible  for  very 
large  strategic  storage,  seasonal  storage  and 
operational  storage  for  refineries,  oil  ports 
and  pipeline  terminals  for  distribution.  They 


of  Freiberg  S.  Forster  of  Mlttenwalde,  and  W. 
Menzel  of  Leipzig,  presented  in  paper  on  the 
"In  Situ  Investigations  of  Fracturing  In  Salt 
Cavities  for  Determining  Stress  Components." 

Noting  that  "rock  salts  from  different  de- 
posits possess  remarkably  different  prop- 
erties," the  authors  said  that  laboratory  tests 
cannot  solve  all  of  the  problems  related  to 
measuring  the  pressure-loading  In  different 
cavities.  They  conclude  that  "in-situ  tests 
are  necessary  in  different  depths." 

"Theoretical  Fundamentals  of  Calculations 
and  Results  of  Operation  of  the  Seml-Com- 
merclal  Gatchlnskaja  Underground  Gas  Stor- 
age," by  Soviet  gas  authorities  A.  N.  Solovjev, 
M.  V.  Fllinov  and  A.  I.  Klselev,  describes  the 
theoretical  and  experimental  work  as  well  as 
test  Injections  of  air  Into  a  monocllnal 
aquifer  preceding  the  development  of  the 
semlcommerclal  Gatchlna  storage  near 
Leningrad. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  I 
have  undertaken  from  time  to  time,  with 
Senator  Bellmon  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fiscal  implications  of 
pending  legislation.  We  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  Members  to  understand  how 
the  votes  they  cast  today  will  affect  Fed- 
eral spending  this  year  and  in  future 
years,  and  how  that  spending  compares 
to  the  congressional  budget  resolution  we 
adopted  in  May  of  this  year.  S.  677,  the 
Strategic  Energy  Reserve  Act  of  1975,  has 
major  spending  implications.  Although 
the  first  year  costs  may  not  be  signifi- 
cant, its  future  year  costs  will  be  im- 
mense. S.  677  is  a  good  example  of  what 
we  in  the  Budget  Committee  call  a 
wedge — a  bill  with  minimal  expenditures 
in  the  first  year  but  with  increasingly 
larger  costs  In  future  years,  all  adding  up 
to  a  significant  sum  of  money  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  ultimately 
pay  out. 

I  favor  passage  of  this  legislation  as  an 
Integral  part  of  a  national  energy  policy 
which  frees  us  from  the  threat  of  inter- 
national blackmail  by  foreign  oil  produc- 
ing countries.  But  I  believe  we  should 
pass  it  with  our  eyes  open  as  to  its 
spending  implications.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  its  costs  may  crowd  out  other 
alternative  spending  proposals  which 
may  come  before  the  Congress  this  year. 

S.  677  authorizes  a  7-year  program  to 
develop  strategic  petroleum  reserves 
which  would  provide  a  readily  deliverable 
supply  of  oil  in  the  event  of  another  em- 
bargo. The  reserves  would  be  capable  of 
replacing  energy  imports  for  at  least  90 
days  and  would  be  administered  by  the 
Federal     Energy     Administration.     To 


stockpile  the  reserves,  S.  677  authorizes 
the  purchase  of  crude  oil  on  the  open 
market,  the  use  of  royalty  crude  from 
Federal  lands  including  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  and  the  use  of  oil  from  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  if  such  reserves 
are  opened  up  for  production.  The  bill 
calls  for  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  submit  a  report  within  6 
months  on  specific  storage  reserves  for 
electric  utilities,  a  coal  storage  reserve, 
and  industry  storage  reserves. 

A  factor  extremely  important  to  Maine 
is  that  the  bill  also  provides  for  estab- 
lishment of  special  regional  petroleum 
product  reserves  in  areas  like  New  Eng- 
land where  25  percent  or  more  of  local 
needs  for  heating  oil  and  gasoline  are 
met  by  imports  which  would  be  reduced 
in  case  of  a  boycott.  / 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  our  oil  is  now 
imported.  The  Arab  embargo  of  1973 
demonstrated  the  U.S.  susceptibility  to 
political  leverage  by  the  oil-exporting 
nations  and  reminded  us  that  in  regard 
to  petroleum,  at  least,  we  are  no  longer 
an  island  unto  ourselves.  There  is  a  clear 
case  for  allocating  some  Federal  fimds  to 
give  us  flexibility  in  case  of  a  new  em- 
bargo. 

S.  677  does  not  specify  the  required 
level  of  funding  but  authorizes  "such 
sums  as  are  necessary"  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  provide  whatever  funds  are 
needed. 

The  precise  costs  of  a  strategic  petro- 
leiun  reserve  can  vary  considerably,  de- 
pending upon  the  exact  size  of  the  re- 
serve created,  the  kind  of  oil  stored,  the 
type  of  storage  facility  provided  and  the 
source  of  the  oil  that  is  stored. 

The  kind  of  reserve  that  S.  677  con- 
templates will  likely  have  a  capacity  of 
500  millions  of  barrels  and  will  store 
crude  oil  in^ad  of  refined  products. 
Many  will  be  located  in  salt  domes  along 
the  gulf  coast.  The  cost  of  preparing 
these  salt  domes  and  of  developing  asso- 
ciated facilities  to  accommodate  a  crude 
reserve  of  this  size  will  be  approximately 
$600  to  $900  million  spread  over  several 
years.  But  the  major  cost  of  the  strategic 
reserve  is  the  oil  itself.  Were  the  oil  that 
will  be  stored  actually  purchased  on  the 
open  market,  the  cost  of  the  required 
petroleum  would  be  roughly  $5.5  billion. 
However,  the  strategic-  reserve  may 
well  be  fitted  from  the  oil  in  the  naval 
petroleum  resen'e — NPR — ^which  already 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  a  direct  billion  dol- 
lar expenditure  can  be  avoided.  But  we 
must  remember,  and  some  people  seem  to 
forget,  that  "the  opportiiiiity  costs"  of 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  are  equally 
great.  By  using  the  petroleum  of  the 
naval  reserve  for  the  strategic  reserve, 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  oil  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  is  foreclosed.  For  example, 
use  of  the  same  oil  in  commercial  pro- 
duction could  provide  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  income  of  $5.5  billion.  To 
truly  appreciate  the  costs  associated 
with  earmarking  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve oil  for  the  strategic  reserve,  we 
must  realize  that  we  are  losing  a  poten- 
tial Federal  income  of  $5.5  billion.  If  we 
sold  this  oil  instead  of  storing  it.  this  $5.5 
billion  could  either  reduce  total  Federal 
expenditures  or  pay  for  new  programs. 
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Thus  the  bill  we  axe  considering  today 
will  "cost"  us  well  over  $6  billion  over  its 
life;  yet  the  first  year  outlays,  possibly  in 
fiscal  year  1976,  are  unlikely  to  be  more 
than  $150  million.  The  committee  report 
on  S.  677  envisions  several  scenarios  that 
it  believes  would  result  in  higher  fiscal 
year  1976  spending.  But  I  believe,  partic- 
ularly now  that  we  are  already  into  the 
new  fiscal  year,  that  such  higher  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1976  are  un- 
likely. 

Nevertheless  the  bill  is  a  significant 
wedge  and  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  realize  that  S.  677  is  in  fact  a 
multi-billion-dollar  item  which  must  be 
paid  for  in  future  years. 

When  Congress  adopted  its  budget 
resolution  in  May,  it  established  targets 
for  total  Federal  spending  and  revenues 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  statement  of 
managers  accompanjring  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  resolution  con- 
tained spending  targets  for  the  fimc- 
tional  categories  into  which  the  overall 
spending  is  divided. 

S.  677  falls  within  the  natural  re- 
sources, environment  and  energy  func- 
tion of  the  budget  for  which  the  budget 
resolution  contemplated  $11.6  bUlion, 
$1.5  billion  above  the  $10.1  billion  al- 
lotted to  this  function  in  the  President's 
adjusted  budget.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tees allocated  these  additional  funds  in 
large  part  because  of  a  conviction  that 
energy  independence  and  diversification 
require  a  significant  commitment  of  new 
resources  this  year.  Clearly,  the  $150 
milhon  S.  677  will  cost  in  fiscal  year  1976 
is  pertinent  to  this  commitment. 

The  $10.1  bilUon  requested  In  the 
President's  budget  is  required  to  meet 
ongoing  commitments  in  the  natural 
resources,  environment  and  energy  func- 
tion. The  additional  $1.5  billion  provided 
by  the  resolution  is  slowly  beginning  to 
be  spoken  for,  and  this  is  an  important 
fact  for  the  committees  with  jurisdiction 
in  this  area  to  note.  In  addition  to  S.  677 
there  are  other  bills  at  various  stages 
in  the  legislative  process  that  must  be 
taken  into  accouilt.  S.  598,  the  1976  au- 
thorization (pr  ERDA,  S.  586,  the 
coastal  State  offshore  oil  impact  legis- 
lation, S.  327,  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  amendments  and  other 
bills  all  involve  expenditures  that  must 
be  accommodated  within  this  $1.5  bil- 
lion. We  have  not  yet  exceeded  this 
f  imctlonal  target,  but  we  no  longer  have 
the  full  amount  to  use.  And,  of  course, 
with  several  committees  authorizing 
programs  within  the  natural  resources, 
environment  and  energy  function  it  be- 
comes increasingly  important  for  these 
committees  to  consider  the  budgetary 
impact  of  not  only  their  own  actions  but  - 
also  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  other 
committees  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  three  points  about  S.  677  that  are 
critical  fr»m  a  budgetary  point  of  view: 
First,  the  bill  will  require  considerable 
outyear  costs  and  thus  constitutes  a 
significant  wedge;  second,  the  bill's  real 
costs  are  far  more  than  the  $600-$900 
milhon  facilities  expense.  They  Include 
a  $5.5  billion  outright  purchase  of  oil 
or  the  $5.5  billion  loss  of  revenues 
through  opportunity  costs  that  would 


result  from  using  the  NPR's  to  stockpile 
the  reserve:  and  third,  S.  677  by  itself 
is  within  the  functional  target  of  the 
budget  resolution,  but  the  additional  $1.5 
billion  provided  by  this  resolution  for 
natural  resources,  environment  and  en- 
ergy is  slowly  being  accounted  for. 

Mr.  President,  on  balance,  I  plan  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  The  goal  of 
energy  independence — and  the  special 
goal  in  this  case  of  protecting  ourselves 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  an  em- 
bargo— are  compelling.  But  Members  of 
the  Senate  should  be  aware  that  the  costs 
of  this  legislation  are  likely  to  be  very 
high  over  its  hfe,  and  can  be  affected 
substantially  by  the  exact  means  in 
which  the  legislation  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  page  26,  beginning  at  line  6,  amend  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  require  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
that  Importers  or  refiners  maintain  in  read- 
ily available  Inventories  stocks  of  crude  oil, 
refined  petroleum  products,  and  residual  fuel 
oil  equal  to  the  average  volume  of  such  In- 
ventories maintained  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  three  preceding  years.  As  used 
In  this  subsection,  the  term  "readily  available 
inventories"  means  those  inventories  which 
can  be  used  without  affecting  the  importer's 
or  refiner's  operations  at  normal  capacity  and 
shall  not  Include  minimiun  working  level 
Inventories  or  other  unavailable  stocks." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  S.  677, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate,  includes  in  sec- 
tion 301  (e)  authority  for  the  Adminis- 
trator of  FEA  to  require  importers  and 
refiners  to  maintain  minimum  working- 
level  inventories  equal  to  the  average 
volume  of  such  inventories  maintained 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  3 
preceding  years.  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion was  to  give  the  Administrator  the 
essential  authority  to  prevent  industry 
from  reducing  inventories  below  custom- 
ary levels,  either  because  of  reliance  on  a 
strategic  reserve  system  or  because  of 
economic  considerations.  However,  the 
language  of  301(e) ,  which  refers  to  min- 
imum working-level  inventories,  does  not 
fulfill  the  committee's  intent.  By  defini- 
tion, a  refiner  cannot  function  without 
minimum  working-level  inventories.  The 
section  should  have  referred  to  the  main- 
tenance of  readily  available  inventories. 
The  amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
substitute  that  phrase  for  the  term  "min- 
imimi  working-level  inventories."  I  trust 
that  this  amendment  can  be  agreed  to  so 
that  that  clarification  can  be  made 

Mr.  HANSEN.  With  reluctance  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  addressed 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Jackson  In  my  opening  statement.  I 
simply  want  to  add  that  the  marketplace 
rather  than  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 


istration is  the  best  determiner  of  fuel 
needs. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  amendment 
now  proposed  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  was  struck  In  the 
markup  of  the  bill  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  think  our  action  was  well- 
advised,  and  despite  my  great  sympathy 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  piu"pose  that  he  hopes 
to  achieve  by  this  provision,  I  think  It 
is  the  wrong  way  in  going  about  trying 
to  achieve  the  facilities  that,  hopefully, 
would  be  required  and  would  be  made 
available  to  store  the  oil  that  could 
be  produced  from,  among  other  sources, 
the  naval  reserves. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding. 

I  have  what  may  be  an  unnecessary 
question.  As  I  imderstand,  some  of  this 
oil  would  be  stored  in  some  natural  vats, 
It  might  be  salt  vats,  something  of  this 
natiure.  Is  the  committee  satisfied  that 
there  would  not  be  any  leakage  or  that 
it  would  be  minimal  or  are  we  in  any  way 
In  danger  of  losing  our  supplies  by  the 
storage  that  Is  contemplated?  This  would 
be  a  disastrous  thing  If  somehow  we  put 
this  oil  back  in  the  ground  and  lost  any 
large  percentage.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  this.  I  am  just  asking  the  question.  Is 
the  committee  satisfied  that  there  would 
be  no  waste  of  this  oil  when  we  store  it 
somewhere  in  some  natural  storage 
places? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  presump- 
tuous if  I  tried  to  speak  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  but,  insofar  as  I 
know,  I  believe  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  agreed  on  the  technological 
feasibility  of  storing  oil  in  the  salt 
domes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  What  pre- 
caution is  being  taken  to  assure  that  this 
oil  will  not  leak  out  and  be  wasted? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  very  simple.  The 
administration  and  others  have  testi- 
fied that  salt  dome  storage  has  been 
tried  and  tested,  and  it  has  been  proven 
as  an  eflBcient  and  economical  means  of 
storing  crude  oil. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Why  would 
It  be  stored  in  something  like  this  rather 
than  in  storage  tanks? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Because  the  cost  of 
salt  dome  stomge  is  far  less  than  above- 
ground  steel  tank  storage.  You  encoun- 
ter very,  very  large  costs  when  you  con- 
sider establishing  a  strategic  storage  in 
tanks  above  ground. 

Second,  of  course,  underground  in 
salt  domes  it  is  less  vulnerable  from  the 
security  standpoint. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  percentage,  if  any, 
leakage  there  might  be? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  I  cannot  say 
there  is  no  leakage,  but  it  is  virtually 
nil,  and  we  had  expert  testimony  on  the 
Issue  of  salt  domes.  We  had  several  ex- 
pert witnesses  on  this  particular  ap- 
proach. 

The  cost  factor  for  steel  tanks  is  sev- 
eral times  more.  As  I  recall  the  cost  of 
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tank  storage  Is  from  $3-$10  a  barrel.  It 
is  under  $1  per  barrel  in  salt  domes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Those  are  round  fig- 
ures. I  will  supply  the  exact  figures  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  What  is  the 
advantage — not  being  on  the  commit- 
tee I  have  not  heard  any  testimony  with 
regard  to  this — of  taking  it  out  of  the 
ground  where  it  is  now  and  putting  it 
back  in  the  ground  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Can  I  Illustrate  very 
simply? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  do  so. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  roughly  1.1 
billion  barrels  of  oil,  approximately,  in 
the  Elk  Hills.  All  right.  The  maximum 
daily  fiow  would  be  about  300,000  bar- 
rels per  day. 

If  you  take  the  1.1  billion  barrels,  just 
using  it  for  purposes  of  Illustration,  and 
put  it  in  salt  domes,  you  can  draw  out 
3  million,  4  million,  5  million  barrels  a 
day.  But  you  are  caught  In  a  very  vul- 
nerable situation  when  you  are  consum- 
ing 17  million  barrels  a  day  and  import- 
ing 6.6  million  but  you  can  only  with- 
draw from  in  situ  storage,  that  is  imder- 
groimd,  300,000  barrels  a  day. 

So  by  taking  it  out  of  the  ground 
where  its  production  rate  Is  restricted, 
and  putting  It  Into  storage  facilities  you 
have  the  flexibility  to  produce  the  vol- 
ume requii:ed  at  the  rate  needed.  You  do 
not  have  that  flexibility  with  shut  in 
production. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  When  you 
are  storing  raw  petroleum,  the  same  way 
you  take  it  out  of  the  groimd,  do  you  put 
It  back  In  the  same  way? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  crude  oil. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Still  crude 
oil. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  unrefined. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  think  there  are  methods 
for  sealing  the  salt  domes,  and  they  can 
test  these  with  water  before  the  oil  Is 
put  in,  and  they  can  pump  the  water 
back  out  again  and  make  sure  that  the 
loss  Is  not  exorbitant,  which  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  Is 
right.  I  do  not  have  the  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  committee  did  obtain  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge,  because  we  would 
have  a  hue  and  cry  all  over  the  coimtry, 
and  rightly  so,  if  this  oil  leaked  out, 
wherever  it  is  stored. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  Is  a  very  legitimate 
concern,  and  I  think  there  are  methods 
of  checking  it,  so  I  am  told,  where  they 
can  use  water  checking  and  can  measure 
the  actual  loss  of  water  that  would  run 
out  in  smaller  areas  than  the  crude  oil 
would. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  precise  answer  to 
the  Senators'  question  is  in  the  Project 
Independence  report.  Salt  domes  stor- 
age costs  are  60  to  85  cents  a  barrel. 
Aboveground  tank  storage  costs  $3.80 
to  $7  per  barrel.  That  is  from  the  report 
on  Project  Independence. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  a  vote? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  know  there  is  another 
meeting  going  on,  and  I  am  not  trying 

to  delay  the  situation,  but 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  several 
amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  refer  action — I  did  not  know 
whether  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  cur- 
rent situation  the  Senator  wanted  to  set 
aside  action  on  this  amendment  and  con- 
sider two  other  amendments. 

•  Mr.  HANSEN.  If  we  could  do  that,  that 
would  be  all  right,  if  It  would  be  all  right 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then  I  have  an 
amendment  I  wish  to  offer,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  an  amendment 
to  offer.  So  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  proceed,  we  are  under  a  very 
strict  time  limitation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  do  have  a  very 
strict  time  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  set  aside,  with  the  understand- 
ing and  the  approval  of  the  manager  and 
ranking  member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  set  aside  in  order  to  take  up  two 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  20  after  subsection  (c)    Insert  a 
new  subsection  (d)  and  remember  other  sub- 
sections accordingly. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  to  maintain  thereafter,  regional  petro- 
leum reserves  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  In  PAD  dis- 
tricts wherein  more  than  10  percent  of  de- 
mand for  such  commodity  has  been  met  by 
imports  during  the  preceding  twenty-four 
month  period  or  In  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration regions  as  defined  in  Title  10  Code 
of  Federal  Register  where  Imports  Into  such 
regions  constitute  more  than  20  percent  of 
demand  for  such  commodity  during  the 
previous  24-month  period.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  accumulate  and  thereafter  main- 
tain In  storage  In  the  PAD  district  or  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  region  In 
tanks  or  otherwise  a  reserve  for  No.  2  fuel  oil 
equivalent  to  not  less  than  90  days  of  supply 
based  on  the  avernge  monthly  volume  of  Im- 
ports Into  the  PAD  district  or  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  region  during  the 
previous  heating  season  of  September 
through  April. 

On  page  21,  line  3,  replace  "subsection 
(c)"  with  "subsection  (c)  and  (d)" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  commend  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  recognizing  the  importance  of  es- 


tabUshing  a  strategic  reserve.  It  has  been 
established,  hopefully,  first  of  all,  to  in- 
sulate us  from  a  political  threat  of  em- 
bargo; secondly,  to  reduce  the  economic 
impact  and  the  impact  on  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens  were  such 
embargo  to  exist. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  also  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  establishing  the  concept  of  a 
regional  reserve.  This  is  a  recognition 
that  an  effective  storage  system  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  deal  with  regional 
variations  in  oil  consumption;  it  also 
recognizes  that  an  effective  system  must 
place  the  products  in  storage  in  or  close 
to  the  areas  of  consumption.  The  es- 
sence of  a  storage  system  is  its  credibil- 
ity :  Those  who  would  challenge  us  must 
be  convinced  that  our  counter  measures 
will  work.  The  regional  concept  is  es- 
sential to  this  goal. 

Overall,  the  bill  is  designed  to  give  us 
leverage  against  any  future  OPEC  em- 
bargo, a  purpose  I  have  long  supported. 
My  only  concern  is  that  this  goal  could 
be  undermined  if  it  appeared  that  we 
were  unable  to  provide  for  the  basic 
heating  needs  of  a  substantial  segment 
of  our  population. 

The  import  standards"  in  section  203(c) 
raise  problems  in  the  case  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  in  this  regard.  As  the  Seriate  knows, 
the  six  States  of  New  England  consume 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
home  heating  oil;  the  nine  Northeastern 
States — New  England  plus  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — consume 
nearly  65  percent.  The  Northeast  is  the 
only  region  where  the  majority  of  homes 
do  heating  by  oil;  in  some  areas  the  level 
is  80  to  90  percent.  Imports  of  home 
heating  oil  historically  have  run  more 
than  25  to  30  percent  of  annual  demand 
and  far  higher  during  the  winter  peak. 

So  we  are  unique.  We  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  one  fuel  for  a  vital  function. 
The  consumption  of  that  product  is  con- 
centrated In  the  winter  months.  During 
the  4  months  of  December-March,  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  the  No.  2  fuel  is 
burned.  And  that  proportion  may  be  even 
larger  if  the  weather  is  particularly  cold. 

One  further  fact  is  impwrtant:  Be- 
cause of  the  extensive  conservation  that 
has  taken  place  in  our  region  in  the  case 
of  home  heating  oil,  the  demand  for  this 
product  has  dropped  sharply.  I  ftiight 
add  that  our  record  in  saving  of  fuel  has 
provided  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  other  fuels  in  other  regions.  Usage 
of  No.  2  fuel  is  10  to  15  percent  below 
1972  levels. 

Because  of  the  drop  in  demand,  im- 
ports have  dropped  correspondingly. 
Measured  over  the  entire  P.A.D.  District 
I,  that  Is  the  U.S.  east  coast  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  imports  have  now  fallen  well 
below  25  percent  of  the  annual  volume; 
they  are  now  in  the  15  percent  range. 
Obviously,  imder  the  25  percent  standard 
of  section  203(c)  no  product  storage  sys- 
tem would  be  authorized  for  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
The  only  product  actually  covered  would 
be  residual  fuel  oil.  Yet  we  still  are  far 
above  that  15  percent  range  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Mid  Atlantic  States. 

The  lack  of  such  storage  would  create 
serious  risks  and  raise  doubts  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  strategic  program. 
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The  reasons  are  found  in  the  facts  I  have 
just  outlined:  No.  2  fuel  oil's  vital  role 
in  our  economy,  the  heavy  geographic 
concentration  of  consumption  and  the 
cyclical  demand  pattern.  I  fear  that, 
despite  the  reduced  level  of  imports,  a 
supply  cut-off  which  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  a  winter,  particularly  a 
colder  than  normal  one,  could  cause  se- 
rious shortages  in  our  region. 

Thus,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  this 
bill  authorize  and  require  that  the  prod- 
uct storage  reserve  include  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
I  offer  a  simple  amendment  which  will 
establish  an  import  standard  of  10  per- 
cent of  annual  volume  for  this  one  prod- 
uct, if  the  P.A.D.  District  is  considered, 
or  a  higher  20  percent  standard  for  an 
individual  FEA  region. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Government 
would,  imder  S.  677,  be  required  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  storage  for  only  two 
products — residual  fuel  and  home  heat- 
ing oil.  Such  a  storage  system  will  be 
more  realistic  and  more  effective.  It  will 
contain  the  two  fuels  on  which  our  econ- 
omy depends  and  in  which  consumption 
is  highly  concentrated,  both  as  to  time 
and  to  place.  Such  a  system  would  be  a 
clear  signal  that  our  Nation  was  no  longer 
vulnerable  to  interruption,  even  during  a 
cold  winter. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  country 
more  sensitive  to  such  an  embargo  in 
the  area  of  home  heating  oil  than  my 
area,  which  is  Massachusetts  and  New 
England. 

If  the  formula  of  section  202  had  been 
developed  to  include  an  FEA  region 
rather  than  a  P.A.D.  district,  we  would 
be  establishing  strategic  reserves  for 
home  heating  oil  in  New  England  and 
the  Mid-Atlantic  regions.  In  those  two 
regions  alone,  more  than  25  percent  of 
our  citizens  live.  And  in  those  regions, 
the  vast  majority  of  homes  are  heated  by 
No.  2  oil. 

We  have  attempted  in  this  amendment 
to  set  up  a  similar  procedure  which  has 
been  outlined  in  the  committee  reported 
bill,  but  to  also  recognize  the  particular 
needs  that  we  are  facing  in  the  New 
England  area  and  in  the  Northeast  in 
general. 

We  also,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
amendment,  provide  that  the  provision 
as  to  home  heating  oil  reserves  also  will 
be  subject  to  the  substitution  provision 
of  section  202(d)  of  the  committee  bill. 
If  the  Secretary  can  achieve  the  exact 
results  that  have  been  specified  in  the 
new  subsection — assuring  a  90-day  sup- 
ply— through  another  method  and  can 
give  assurances  to  that  respect  then  that 
would  be  sufficient. 

I  .am  hopeful  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me, 
under  the  existing  provisions  or  formula, 
the  areas  which  are  most  dependent  on 
home  heating  oil  imports  would  be  ex- 
tremely vulnerable.  It  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  way  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

I  yield  a  minute  and  a  half  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Bir.  MUSKEE.  I  thank  t^  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  commend  him  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  I  express  my  apprecia- 


tion also  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
understanding  our  problem. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  really  is  in 
the  spirt  of  section  203(c)  which  under- 
takes to  create  authority  to  establish 
reserves  that  are  reflected  in  the  reality 
of  usage  in  particular  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

So  there  is  no  question  but  what  New 
England  has  an  identifiable  special  con- 
cern with  the  availability  of  home  heat- 
ing oil.  Over  the  past  two  winters  the 
energy  problem  WSi^eated  particular 
hardship  among  90  peff  ent  of  the  homes 
of  New  England  because  of  this  fact  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  eligibility  for  special 
consideration  in  the  establishment  of  re- 
serves in  accordance  with  the  Kennedy 
amendment  would  fit  the  spirit  of  sec- 
tion 203(c). 

So  I  urge  the  manager  of  the  bill  to 
give  consideration  to  this  amendment 
and  perhaps  we  can  work  out  a  solution 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  th»re 
were  some  problems  with  the  pending 
amendment,  but  it  addresses  a  difficult 
question  and  that  is  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  some  kind  of  reserve  as  far  as 
home  heating  oil  is  concerned. 

It  is  a  critical  problem,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  take  it  to  conference  so  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly' 
review  it. 

I  am  in  agreement  as  to  the  need  for 
a  resolution  of  this  problem.  I  would 
hope  we  could  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  think  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  entirely 
correct  in  saying  that  there  may  be  some 
problems  with  it. 

I  share  his  concern  in  anticipation  of 
the  situation  that  would  be  afforded  us 
later  to  discuss  it. 

I  have  no  objection  to  it  being  included 
with  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion ir  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  think  this  Is  the 
study  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  the  study  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  offer  it  for  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
MusKiE)  and  I  ask  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  on  line  8.  strike  "and". 
On  page  28,  on  line  13,  strike  the  period 
and  add  ":  and" 

On  page  28,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing  new  subsection : 

(n)  Adjust  the  processing  operations  of 
domestic  refineries  to  produce  refined  prod- 
ucts In  proportions  commensurate  with  na- 
tional needs  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  section  4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  restatement  of 
the  authority  that  has  already  been  In- 
cluded in  S.  622,  that  if  the  Administra- 
tor finds  it  is  necessary  to  require  an 


adjustment  in  the  product  mix  of  refin- 
eries to  produce  more  heating  oil  or  an- 
other scarce  product,  in  time  of  need 
he  will  have  that  authority. 

It  has  passed  the  Senate  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions  virtually  unanimously.  It 
is  in  conference  now. 

I  do  not  feel  there  will  be  any  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  the  conference,  but  this 
amendment  does  at  least  insure  that  the 
Administrator  will  have  the  authority  to 
insure  that  our  section  of  the  country 
will  be  provided  with  heating  oil  This 
amendment  includes  the  citation  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to 
insure  that  the  priorities  of  that  act 
particularly  section  4(b)  (1)  (A)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-159. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 

a  very  helpful  amendment,  it  requires  a 

^  study  of  the  strategic  reserve  system  in 

^ts  aggregate.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  be  certain  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  saying,  this  simply  calls  for  a 
study  and  nothing  further' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  the  exact  restate- 
ment of  the  authority  which  exists  al- 
ready in  S.  622  permitting  the  Adminis- 
trator to  adjust  refinery  runs  where 
there  is  a  particular  national  need  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  which 
require  specific  consideration  of  regional 
needs,  under  section  4(b)(1)(F). 

What  it  will  do  is  insure  that  particu- 
lar authority  is  included  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  a  study  be- 
ing made,  but  if  I  am  not  misinformed 
I  think  this  amendment  now  proposed 
would  go  beyond  a  study  and  would  give 
the  Administrator  the  authority  to  spell 
out  what  types  of  products  would  be  re- 
fined. 
Am  I  right  about  that? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  The  study  was  in  the  first  section 
of  this  amendment  as  drafted,  which  no 
longer  Is  needed.  Now,  we  tried  to  use 
the  Identical  language  that  has  already 
been  accepted  by  the  Senate  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  most  recently  in 
S.  622  whicH  permits  the  Administrator 
to  adjust  the  refinery  runs  where  there 
is  a  national  or  regional  need  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Allocation  Act.  That  sets  out  very 
careful  details  about  when  the  Secretary 
will  have  that  authority,  and  it  was  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  and 
discussion  and  action  by  the  Interior 
Committee. 

What  we  really  attempted  to  do  here 
is  to  make  sure  that  If,  for  some  rea- 
son, that  provision  is  dropped  in  the  con- 
ference, he  will— under  this  amendment 
have  authority  to  require  changes  in 
product  mix  by  refineries,  to  make  sure 
that  New  England  would  get  adequate 
home  heating  oil. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  authority 
Is  there.  We  have  attempted  to  take, 
effectively,  boilerplate  language  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  committee  to 
insure  that  that  authority  would  be  there 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  be  willing  to  amend  his 
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amendment  to  provide  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  would  become 
applicable  only  in  the  event  of  a  future 
embargo? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  language  would 
be  agreeable  and  I  amend  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  With  that  understand- 
ing, I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
amend  my  amendment  to  include  that 
language  and  the  words  would  be,  in  the 
case  of  an  embargo,  or  the  threat  of  an 
embargo. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Well,  I  think  the  threat 
of  an  embargo  is  pretty  hard  to  define. 
I  do  not  think  that  an  embargo  would  be 
difficult  to  determine,  if  the  Senator 
would  restrict  it  to  the  imposition  of  an 
embargo. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  amend  my  amend- 
ment in  that  manner.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  on  both  of 
these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  send  his  modification 
to  the  desk? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  on  line  8,  strike  "and". 

On  page  28,  on  line  13,  strike  the  period 
and  add  ";  and" 

On  page  28,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

(n)  In  the  case  of  an  embargo  adjust  the 
processing  operations  of  domestic  refineries 
to  produce  refined  products  in  proportions 
commensurate  with  national  needs  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  section  4(b) 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  unprinted  amendment,  which  is  at 
the  desk,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Glenn 
and  myself,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

(1)  At  page  14.  beginning  at  line  21. 
amend  subsection  201(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  protect  the  tinlted  States 
economy  against  Interruptions  in  energy  Im- 
ports and  to  provide  adequate  energy  inven- 
tories for  national  security  purposes  there  Is 
hereby  created  a  strategic  energy  reserve 
system  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "sys- 
tem") for  those  fuels  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  which  shall  be  composed 
of— 

(1)  national  strategic  energy  reserves: 

(2)  regional  petroleiun  product  reserves; 

(3)  Interim  industry  storage  reserves;  and 

(4)  such  other  components  of  the  system 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress." 

(2)  At  page  23.  after  line  9,  Insert  the 
following  new  Sec.  204. 

"Sec.  204.  INTEEIM  INDXTSTHT  STORAGE  RE- 
SERVES.— (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  created  interim  Industry  storage  reserves 
which  shall  consist  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 


oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products  main- 
tained in  storage  by  importers  and  refiners. 
"(b)  From  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  until  such  time  as  the  national  strategic 
energy  reserves  authorized  by  section  202 
and  the  regional  petroleum  product  reserves 
authorized  by  section  203  of  this  Act  are 
complete,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
require  that  every  importer  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oU,  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  every  refiner  of  crude  oil  shall  ac- 
quire, store,  and  maintain  in  readily  avaU- 
able  inventories,  as  reserves,  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products 
in  amounts  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, but  in  no  event  to  exceed  3  per  cen- 
tum of  their  imports  or  refinery  throughout 
of  the  previous  calendar  year. 

"(c)  After  the  completion  of  the  national 
strategic  energy  reserves  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Act  and.  the  regional  petro- 
leum product  reserves  authorized  by  section 
203  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that  im- 
porters or  refiners  maintain  in  readily  avail- 
able inventories  stocks  of  crude  oil,  refined 
petroleum  products,  and  residual  fuel  oil 
equal  to  the  average  volume  of  such  inven- 
tories maintained  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

"(d)  Every  barrel  of  crude  oil,  residual- 
fuel  oil,  or  refined  petrcrfeum  products  Im- 
ported and  stored  in  the  interim  Industry 
storage  reserve  shall  be  exempt  from  any^ 
tariff  or  import  license  fee  now  or  hereafter 
imposed. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"readily  available  inventories"  means  those 
inventories  which  can  be  used  without  affect- 
ing the  importer's  or  refiner's  operations  at 
normal  capacity  and  shall  not  Include  mini- 
mum working  level  inventories  or  other  un- 
available stocks. 

"(f)  In  order  to  maintain  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  industry, 
the  Administrator  shall  Implement  this  sec- 
tion with  appropriate  provision  for  avoiding 
inequitable  economic  Impacts  on  refiners  and 
importers  and  shall  make  specific  provision 
for  full  or  partial  exemption  or  other  relief 
for  any  refiner  or  importer  who  might  other- 
wise incur  undue  hardship  as  the  result  of 
regulations  implemented  under  the  authority 
of  this  section.  Such  relief  may  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  provision  for  the 
storage  of  petroleum  owned  by  such  Im- 
porters or  refiners  in  surplus  storage  capac- 
ity owned  by  the  Federal  Government." 

(3)  At  page  23,  line  10,  renumber  Sec.  204 
as  Sec.  205. 

(4)  Beginning  at  page  24,  line  12  and  con- 
tinuing through  page  25.  line  9,  delete  sub- 
section (d). 

(5)  At  page  26,  lines  6-11,  delete  subsection 
(e)  and  reletter  the  subsequent  subsections. 

(6)  At  page  28,  line  8.  after  the  word 
"Act;"  delete  "and." 

(7)  At  page  28,  after  line  13,  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(m)  require  any  Importer  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  any  refiner  of  crude  oU  to  acquire, 
store,  and  maintain  crude  oil,  refined  petro- 
leum products,  and  residual  fuel  oil  In  the 
Interim  Industry  storage  reserve  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  this  Act:  and 

"(n)  allow  any  person  owning  crude  oil, 
refined  petroleum  products,  or  residual  fuel 
oil  from  the  interim  todustry  storage  reserves 
created  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act 
to  remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
reserves." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  S.  677 
requires  the  creation  over  a  period  of  7 
years  of  strategic  energy  reserves  equal  to 
90  days  of  imports.  This  policy  strikes  a 
balance  between  the  desirability  of  cre- 
ating the  largest  possible  reserve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  practical  con- 
siderations of  economy,  availability  of 
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oil  for  storage,  availability  of  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  the  impact  on  the  petroleum 
industry  and  constmiers  of  attempting  to 
store  great  volumes  of  oil  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  requirement  that  the 
reserve  be  created  within  7  years  is  based 
upon  testimony  before  the  committee 
which  indicated  that,  while  an  earlier 
completion  date  wo'jld  be  preferable.  It 
Is  not  practicable  for  both  economic  and 
technical  reasons. 

In  order  that  the  reserves  may  be  filled 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  Administrator 
is  required  to  give  priority  to  the  use  of 
existing  storage  capacity.  It  is  further 
required  that  the  reserves  be  filled  in 
accordance  with  a  schedule  set  forth  In 
the  bill. 

However,  there  remains  the  critical 
problem  of  how  best  to  provide  some 
minimum  protection  against  embargo 
during  the  period  in  which  the  reserves 
are  being  filled.  It  is  that  problem  which 
my  amendment  addresses.  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  assure  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator can  maintain  a  modest  vol- 
ume of  crude  oil  and  product  as  reserves 
during  the  7 -year  period  of  maximum 
vulnerability  to  supply  cutoffs.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  require 
that  importers  and  refiners  maint&in 
readily  available  inventories,  volumes  of 
petroleum  equal  to  up  to  3  percent  of 
their  imports  or  throughput  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  Nationally,  this 
would  equal  up  to  180  million  barrels.  The 
purpose  is  to  afford  a  defense  against 
supply  interruptions  during  the  time  re- 
quired to  create  the  national  strategic 
energy  reserves  and  regional  petroleum 
product  reserves. 

Petroleum  imports  placed  in  such  re- 
serves are  exempted  from  tariffs  or  Im- 
port fees.  The  Administrator  is  further 
authorized  to  require  that  importers  and 
refiners  maintain  readily  available  in- 
ventories -equivalent  to  such  Inventories 
In  the  corresponding  month  of  previous 
years.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is 
to  preclude  total  reliance  upon  the  re- 
serves created  by  this  act  as  a  defense 
against  supply  interruptions.  It  would 
also  prevent  the  occurrences  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  in 'which  gasoline  stocks 
have  gone  from  surplus  to  near  short- 
age in  a  matter  of  months. 

FEA  estimates  that  the  cost  of  such 
a  storage  requirement  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod would  be  21  cents  a  barreTor  one-half 
cent  a  gallon.  The  cost  would  be  even 
lower  if  existing  storage  were  utilized. 
To  the  extent  that  implementation  <A 
this  requirement  necessitates  construc- 
tion of  new  storage,  it  is  largely  storage 
that  would  be  required  in  any  event,  due 
to  anticipated  annual  demand  growth  of 
at  least  2  percent  per  year  even  with  ex- 
pected conservation. 

Obviously,  the  impact  of  such  a  re- 
quirement, if  imposed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, could  fall  unevenly  on  different 
companies  add  different  sectors  of  the 
Industry.  The  Administrator  could,  of 
course,  make  allowances  for  this  fact  In 
promulgating  regulations.  To  insure  that 
he  does  so,  subsection  (f )  on  page  3  of  the 
amendment  requires  that : 

The  Administrator  shall  implement  this 
section  with  appropriate  provision  for  avoid- 
ing Inequitable  Impacts  on  refiners  and  im- 
porters aid  shall  make  specific  provision  for 
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full  or  partial  exemption  or  other  relief  for 
any  refiner  or  Importer  who  might  otherwise 
inciir  undue  hardship  as  the  result  of  regu- 
lations Implemented  under  the  authority 
of  this  section.  Such  relief  may  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to.  provision  for  the 
storage  of  petroleum  owned  by  such  im- 
porters or  refiners  In  surplus  storage  ca- 
pacity owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
timely  action  be  taken  to  afford  the  Na- 
tion early  protection  against  the  adverse 
impacts  of  oil  supply  interruption  which 
remain  an  ever  present  danger.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that  protec- 
tion and  I  urge  my  colleagues  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter of  July  8,  addressed  to  me  by  Frank 
Zarb.  Administrator,  supporting  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered.  I  think 
It  is  self-explanatory.  I  will  just  quote 
the  pertinent  part  of  the  letter  that  re- 
lates to  this  from  Mr.  Zarb: 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  that  the  bill 
does  not  contain  provisions  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  require  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Petroleum  Industry  In  sup- 
porting such  a  system.  Such  authority  was 
Included  In  Title  II,  and  we  understand  that 
you  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment  for 
that  purpose  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
further  understand  that  your  amendment 
wotild  authorize  the  Administrator  of  .FEA 
to  temporarily  require  Importers  and  refin- 
ers to  acquire,  store,  and  maintain  reserves 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEOEEAL    EKEBGT    ADMimSTRATION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  8. 1975. 
Hon.  HzNBT  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  \mderstand  that 
S.  677,  a  bill  authorizing  a  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  S>-Stem,  has  been  reported  out 
by  your  Committee  and  will  soon  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  strongly 
supports  the  concept  of  a  strategic  reserve 
system.  In  January,  when  President  Ford 
submitted  his  national  energy  program  to 
Congress,  he  pointed  out  that,  even  if  all 
Eispects  of  that  program  were  implemented, 
this  country  would  still  be  Importing  be- 
tween three  to  five  million  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum per  day  by  1985.  If  we  were  subject 
to  an  Interruption  of  Imports  at  that  time, 
only  a  portion  of  the  shortfall,  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  barrels  per  day,  could  be 
covered  by  the  emergency  conservation 
measures  requested  by  the  President  in  Title 
xni  of  the  Administration's  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Act  of  1975. 

In  order  to  provide  further  protection,  the 
President  therefore  requested  In  Title  II  of 
the  above  mentioned  Act,  a  Civilian  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  System  of  up  to  one 
billion  barrels  which  would,  in  conjunction 
with  the  aforementioned  conservation  pro- 
grams, be  sufficient  to  protect  the  Nation 
from  an  Interruption  of  petroleum  Imports. 
Such  a  system  would  provide  the  Nation 
with  approximately  three  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  for  one  year. 

The  Administration  has  also  proposed  full- 
scale  development  and  production  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  as  a  source  of 
funding  and  oil  to  develop  the  Strategic  Re- 
serve System.  While  we  understand  that  the 
Interior  Committee  does  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  we 
fully  support  the  Committee's  position  that 
unlimited  NPR  production  Is  essential  to 
Implement  a  Strategic  Reserve  System. 


Although  S.  677  is  different  from  Title  II 
of  the  President's  Omnibus  Energy  BUI,  with 
two  exceptions  we  believe  it  to  be  a  worlcable 
approach  for  Implementing  a  Strategic  Re- 
serve Program.  Our  first  concern  with  the 
bill  In  its  present  form  is  the  requirement 
of  a  submission  to  Congress,  subject  to  dis- 
approval by  either  House.  In  order  to  depart 
from  the  inflexible  timetables  for  more  than 
six  months.  We  believe  that  filling  the  re- 
serves'under  the  stipulated  schedule  could 
be  difficult  to  meet  If  environmental  and 
economic  disruptions  are  to  be  avoided  or 
minimized.  The  rate  of  production  from  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  for  example,  Is  a 
key  factor  In  minimizing  the  financial  Im- 
pact and  disruption  of  petroleum  markets. 
Adherence  to  a  rigid  schedule  could  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  buy  oil  on  the 
world  markets  in  periods  of  peak  prices, 
rather  than  use  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
oil.  Meeting  requirements  for  environmental 
protection  could  also  require  a  schedule  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  stipulated  in  the  bill. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  urge  an  amendment 
to  make  permissive  the  now  mandatory 
schedule  for  implementation. 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  that  the  bill 
does  not  contain  provisions  which  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  require  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Petroleum  Industry  in  support- 
ing such  a  system,  ^ch  authority  was  In- 
cluded in  Title  II,  £tad  we  understand  that 
you  Intend  to  Introduce  an  amendment  for 
that  purpose  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  further  understand  that  your  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  of  FEA 
to  temporarily  require  importers  and  refin- 
ers to  acquire,  store,  and  maintain  reserves 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 

In  order  that  the  administration  of  this 
authority  would  not  disadvantage  particular 
segments  of  the  petroleum  Industry,  your 
amendment  also  makes  clear  that  FEA  should 
make  specific  provisions  for  full  or  partial 
exemption  or  any  other  relief  for  any  im- 
porter or  refiner  who  might  otherwise  Incur 
undue  hardship.  This  would  Include,  among 
other  possibilities,  that  the  Government 
could  make  available  surplus  storage  capac- 
ity to  the  private  sector.  We  support  the 
adoption  of  your  amendment. 

Although  any  final  decision  on  whether 
industry  would  be  required  to  participate 
in  the  Strategic  Storage  System  should  await 
a  detailed  analysis  of  its  feasibility,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  such  a  program  should 
not  be  limited  solely  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Private  Industry  also  has  a  significant 
role  to  play,  as  it  is  recognized  In  Japan  and 
most  of  the  European  countries.  Since  it 
appears  that  we  will  be  most  vulnerable 
between  now  and  the  time  when  a  Federally 
owned  Strategic  Storage  System  will  be  In 
place  In  five  to  seven  years,  industry  partici- 
pation would  provide  essential  protection  in 
the  interim. 

A  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  any  comprehensive  energy 
program,  as  it  ensures  that  the  Nation  will 
be  adequately  protected  against  the  possi- 
bility of  an  Interruption  of  our  petroleum 
supplies.  We  believe  that  any  enabling  legis- 
lation should  provide  flexibility  for  orderly 
development  at  minimum  cost  and  Include 
the  posslbUlty  of  Industry  participation  In 
the  implementation  of  such  a  system.  It  Is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  support  adoption  of 
your  proposed  amendment,  and  an  amend- 
ment that  would  make  the  implementation 
timetable  permissive  and  not  mandatory. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there   is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  letter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Fkank  O.  Zahb, 
I  Administrator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  opinion  re- 


garding the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  from  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  3, 1975. 
To:  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman, 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:    Constitutionality    of    Proposal    to 
Require  Petroleum  Importers  and   Re- 
finers to  Maintain  Readily  Available  In- 
ventories In  Amoimts  Based  Upon  Their 
Historical  Throughput  or  Imports. 
This  Is  in  response  to  your  inquiry   re- 
garding the  constitutionality  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  677  which  would  require 
petroleum  importers  and  refiners  to  set  aside 
In  readily  available  Inventories,  as  reserves, 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  In  amounts  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration but  which  would  not  exceed  three 
percent  of  their  Imports  or  refinery  through- 
put of  the  previous  calendar  year.  Such  re- 
serves would  be  required  to  be  maintained 
until  at  least  such  time  as  the  completion 
of  tlie  national  strategic  energy  reserves  and 
regional  product  reserves  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 202  and  203  of  the  bill.  Section  204(b), 
(c).  These  stored  reserves  would  be  exempt 
from  any  tariff  or  import  license  fee  then  in 
effect  or  thereafter  imposed.  Section  204(d). 
"Readily  available  Inventories"  Is  defined  as 
"those  inventories  which  can  be  used  with- 
out affecting  the  importer's  or  refiner's  op- 
erations at  normal  capacity  and  shall  not  In- 
clude   minimum    working    level    inventories 
or  other  unavailable  stoc^gilLSection  204(e). 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  miti- 
gate "Inequitable  economic  Impacts"  by  lull 
or  partial  exemptions  from  the  reserve  re- 
quirements or  by  providing  for  storage  in 
surplus  storage  capacity  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Section  204(f).  Finally,  the 
Administrator  may  allow  the  owner  of  any 
petroleum  product  stored  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 204  to  remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  stored  reserves.  Section  301  (n). 

The  above-described  amendment  is  de- 
signed as  an  interim  measure  to  assure  some 
fall  back  reserves  in  the  event  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  oil  Imports  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  strategic  energy  reserves 
contemplated  by  S.  677.  The  creation 
of  such  permanent  reserves  is  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  proposed  congressional  flndl:igs 
that  ( 1 )  the  nation's  increasing  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  sources  poses  a  threat  to 
the  nation's  economy,  security  and  well- 
being;  (2)  there  is  a  danger  that  energy  Im- 
ports are  subject  to  Interruption  or  reduc- 
tion for  political  or  economic  reasons;  (3) 
such  reductions  would  have  a  disruptive  eco- 
nomic effect  and  create  hardships  for  Amer- 
icans; and  ( 4 )  there  Is  /a  need  to  minimize 
the  Impact  of  an  interruption  or  reduction 
by  creating  a  system  of  strategic  energy 
reserves.  Section  101 

If  S.  677  should  be  enacted  in  its  present 
form,  It  would  establish  a  policy  "to  create 
over  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  to  maintain 
thereafter,  strategic  energy  reserves  In 
.storage  capable  of  replacing  energy  imports 
for  at  least  ninety  days  In  order  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  Interruptions  or  reductions  In 
.Imports  of  energy  supplies."  Section  102 

It  would  appear  that  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  the  proposed  amendment 
is  well  within  the  congressional  power  to 
regulate  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  would  not  constitute  a  "taking"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment. 

I 
Congress  Is  authorized  to  regulate  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  by  Article  I,  sec. 
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8,  clause  3  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  under 
this  clause  that  Congress  has  enacted  a  vast 
amount  of  regulatory  legislation.  In  brief,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  includes  a  power  to  make  police 
regulations  to  prevent  or  ameliorate  eco- 
nomic, social  or  other  forms  and  ills  among 
the  populace  aad  is  not  restricted  to  regu- 
lating the  forms  and  transactions  of  com- 
mercial Intercourse,  N.L.R.B.  v.  Jones  d- 
Laughlin  St-.cl  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1  (1937); 
N1..R.B.  v.  Faivblatt,  306  U.S.  601  (1939); 
United,  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100  (1941); 
Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States,  379 
U.S.  241  (1964);  Katzenback  v.  McClung,  379 
U.S.  294  (1964);  Maryland  v.  Wirtz,  392  U.S. 
183  (1968);  Perez  v.  United  States',  i02  U.S. 
146  (1971);  Fry  v.  United  States,  43  U.S.L.W. 
(U.S.  May  27,  1975).  Moreover,  Implementa- 
tion of  this  power  Is  not  restricted  to  reach- 
ing those  matters  which  travel  In  Interstate 
commerce  (that  Is,  which  cross  state  lines), 
but  extends  as  well  to  all  those  subject  mat- 
ters in  Intrastate  commerce  which  singly  or 
as  a  class  so  affect  Interstate  commerce  as  to 
require  federal  regulation  or  which  If  left 
unregulated  by  federal  power  would  debili- 
tate or  undermine  the  efficacy  of  federal 
regulations.  Thus,  purely  local  matters  may 
be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  commerce  power  if  necessary.  United 
States  V.  Wrightwood  Dairy  Co.,  315  U.S.  110 
(1942);  Wickard  v.  Filburn,  317  U.S.  Ill 
(1972);  Houston  &  Texas  Ry.  v.  United 
States,  234  U.S.  342  (1914).  Indeed,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  congressional  exercise  of  the  com- 
merce power  may  psirallel  the  police  power 
of  the  states.  Nebbia  v.  New  York,  291  U.S. 
502,  524  (1934);  United  States  v.  Rock  Royal 
Cooperative,  307  U.S.  533,  569-570  (1939). 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Fry  v. 
United  States,  supra.  Is  the  most  recent  il- 
lustration of  the  reach  of  the  commerce 
clause.  In  that  case  the  State  of  Ohio  chal- 
lenged the  constitutionality  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wage  and  salary  limits  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  as  amended,  Pub.  L.  91-379,  12  U.S.C. 
1904  note  (Suppl.  in,  1973).  to  state  and 
local  governmental  employees.  The  Court 
rejected  the  States'  argument  that  the  com- 
merce clause  should  not  be  read  to  permit 
such  regulation  since  It  Interferes  with  sov- 
ereign state  functions  In  contravention  of 
the  Tenth  Amendment,  stating;  ".  .  .[t]hls 
argument  Is  foreclosed  by  our  decision  In 
Maryland  v.  Wirtz  .  .  .  Wirtz  reiterated  the 
principle  that  States  are  not  immune  from 
all  federal  regulations  under  the  Commerce 
Clause  merely  because  of  their  sovereign 
status.  .  .  .  We  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
statute  at  Issue  Ir.  Wirtz  was  quite  limited 
in  application.  The  federal  regulation  in  this 
case  is  even  less  intrusive.  Congress  enacted 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  as  an  emer- 
gency metisure  to  counter  severe  Inflation 
that  threatened  the  national  economy.  .  .  . 
The  method  It  chose,  under  the  Commerce 
Clause,  was  to  give  the  President  authority 
to  freeze  virtually  all  wages  and  prices.  In- 
cluding the  wages  of  state  aiid  local  govern- 
ment employees.  In  1971,  when  the  freeze  was 
activated,  state  and  local  government  em- 
ployees composed  14%  of  the  Nation's  work 
force.  ...  It  seems  Inescapable  that  the  ef- 
fectivene's  of  federal  action  would  have  been 
drastically  Impaired  If  wage  Increases  to  this 
sizeable  group  of  employees  were  left  outside 
the  reach  of  these  emergency  federal  wage 
controls."  43  U.S.L.W.  at  4652-3. 

The  emergency  measure  of  the  present  oil 
crisis  has  already  been  recognized  by  the 
courts  in  upholding  regulations  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
Reeves  v.  Simon,  —  F.  2d  —  (TECA  No.  9-18, 
Nov.  27,  1974);  State  of  California,  State 
lands  Cam'n  v.  Simon,  504  F.  2d  430  (TECA 
1974) ;  Mandel  v.  Simon,  493  F.  2d  1239  (TECA 
1974);  Condor  Operating  Co.  v.  Sawhill,  — 
P.  2d  —  (TECA  Nos.  9-10  and  5-11,  Feb.  7. 
1975),  cert,  denied  43  U.Si.W.  3614,  5/20/75. 


S.  677,  and  the  amendment  thereto  here  un- 
der consideration  Is  further  emergency 
remedial  legislation  In  contemplation  of  that 
crisis.  As  will  be  shown  below,  In  no  way  Is 
^  atypical  of,  or  more  extreme  than,  emer- 
gency economic  legislation  upheld  In  the 
past. 

In  summary,  It  may  be  said  that  today  it 
is  firmly  established  doctrine  that  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  whether  with  foreign 
nations  or  among  the  several  states,  com- 
prises the  power  to  restrain  or  prohibit  it  at 
all  times  for  the  welfare  of  the  public,  pro- 
vided only  the  speclflc  limitations  imposed 
upon  Congress'  powers,  as  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  are  not 
transgressed.  United  States  v.  Carotene  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  304  U.S.  144.  147-148  (1938). 
n 

As  was  just  Indicated,  Congress  is  not  en- 
tirely free  of  constitutional  constraints  In 
this  area.  In  Nebbia  v.  New  York,  supra,  201 
U.S.  at  537,  the  Court  observed  that  due 
process  did  require  that  a  law  have  a  reason- 
able relation  to  a  proper  legislative  purpose 
and  be  neither  arbitrary  nor  discriminatory. 
C.  F.  Morey  v.  Doud,  354  U.S.  457  (1957) .  An- 
other Fifth  Amendment  right  is  entitlement 
to  just  compensation  if  one's  property  Is,- 
taken  for  public  use;  it  is  possible  that 
regulation  under  the  police  power  would  be 
so  severe  as  to  constitute  a  taking.  But  the 
fact  that  some  regulation  may  reduce  the 
value  of  one's  property  and  reduce  one's 
freedom  In  dealing  with  his  property  does 
not  mean  the  regulation  Is  unconstitutional 
In  the  absence  of  compensation.  Bowles  v. 
Willingham,  321  U.S.  503  (1944);  FJP.C.  v. 
Hope  Natural  Gas  Co.,  320  U.S.  591  (1944); 
Block  V.  Hirsch,  256  U.S.  135  (1921).  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  eminent  domain  princi- 
ple arises  only  when  there  is  an  actual  taking 
and  application  to  a  public  use  or  when  the 
value  of  the  property  is  so  diminished  by 
governmental  action  that  a  "constructive" 
taking  is  presumed.  Goldblatt  v.  Town  of 
Hempstead,  369  U.S.  590  (1962);  United 
States  V.  Poioeison,  319  U.S.  266  (1943); 
United  States  v.  Causby,  328  U.S.  256  (1946) ; 
Griggs  v.  Allegheny  County,  369  U.S.  84 
(1962). 

Several  lines  of  applicable  case  authority 
appear  to  support  the  proposition  that  the 
subject  amendment  is  not  a  "taking"  In  the 
constitutional  sense.  The  most  recent,  and 
perhaps  most  relevant,  case  Involving  the 
taking  issue  here  raised  Is  CoTidor  Operating 
Co.  V.  Sawmill,  supra.  Condor  owned  an  In- 
terest In  oil  and  gas  leases  and  had  the  right 
either  to  take  the  oil  produced  from  the  leasee 
for  Itself  or  to  sell  it  to  others.  However,  for 
many  years  Condor  had  sold  Its  share  to 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company.  Subsequent  to 
December  1,  1973,  Condor  began  to  retain 
its  crude  oil  production  for  Itself.  FEA,  citing 
Its  buy /sell  regulations  and  the  requirement 
that  supplier-purchaser  relationships  in 
existence  on  December  1,  1973,  be  main- 
tained, ruled  that  Condor  had  violated  its 
regulations  and  Issued  an  order  requiring 
Condor  to  sell  Its  crude  production  to  Phil- 
lips. A  federal  district  court  enjoined  the 
order  and  certified  to  the  temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  the  constitutional 
question  whether  the  government  was  em- 
powered to  require  an  owner  of  property  to 
sell  Its  property  to  another  party,  in  view  of 
the  protection  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  court  ruled  that  Its  FEA  buy/sell  regu- 
lation was  a  rational  exercise  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  It.  The  urgency  of  the  situation 
facing  FEA  was  well  recognized,  the  court 
said,  and  It  would  be  Incompatible  with  the 
rule  of  deference  to  administrative  Judgment 
and  expertise  to  substitute  alternatives  dif- 
fering from  the  rational  approach  of  the  FEA. 
The  court  concluded  that  neither  the  regula- 
tion nor  the  Interpretation  or  enforcement  of 
It  against  Condor  was  Irrational,  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 


On  the  constitutional  taking  Issue,  the 
court  found  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Block  v.  Hirsch,  supra,  dispositive: 

"(That!  case  upheld  the  requirement  of  an 
emergency  rental  control  measure  that  ten- 
iT.nts  be  permitted  to  continue  to  occupy 
leased  premises  upon  expiration  of  their 
leases  and  demonstrates  that  the  affirmative 
requirement  of  a  continued  rel.itlonship  for 
the  benefit  of  another  may  be  ccnstituiioxi- 
ally  acceptable  even  though  property  rights 
must  be  temporarily  surrendered  in  the 
process,  i.e.,  an  interest  In  laud  for  a  sub- 
stantial term." 

The  court  then  concluded  as  follows; 

A  reasoned  decision  for  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  usual  ownership  prerogatives 
based  upon  broad  national  needs  does  not 
constitute  necessarily  an  unconstitutional 
taking;  and  the  Issue  of  whether  It  does 
properly  turns  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  U.S.  v.  Central  Eureka  Mining  Co.. 
357  U.S.  155  (1958) .  The  regulation  of  future 
action  based  on  rights  previously  acquired 
by  the  person  regulated  Is  not  per  se  pro- 
hibited by  the  constitution.  Fleming  v. 
Rhodes,  331  U.S.  100  (1947).  Reasonable  and 
practical  regiUatlons  which  are  generally 
fair  and  equitable,  although  not  necessarily 
so  as  applied  to  a  particular  person,  are  not 
unconstitutional  when  general  regulations 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  an  appropriate 
congressional  purpose.  Bowles  v.  Willingham, 
321  U.S.  503  (1944),  supra;  Wilson  v.  Brown, 
137  F.  2d  348  (Em.  Ct.  App.  1943).  Condor 
considers  only  its  own  situation.  But  agency 
orders  are  not  to  be  read  in  a  vacuum  but 
rather  must  be  interpreted  in  the  entire  con- 
text In  which  they  arise.  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania  v.  F.C.C.  503  F.  2d  1250 
(3dClr.  1974). 

The  effect  of  Invalidating  the  administra- 
tive action  here  would  be  far-reaching.  The 
authority  of  the  FEA,  or  Its  counterpart  un- 
der any  future  stabilization  plan,  to  cope 
with  an  energy  crisis  on  the  basis  of  a  coordi- 
nated and  balanced  plan  could  be  rendered 
questionable  Indeed.  Essential  powers  of 
government  to  meet  this  or  other  crises  In 
perilous  times  would  be  frustrated  by  the 
adoption  of  an  excessively  rigid  and  unprece- 
dented construction  inhospitable  to  broad 
realities.  "A  limit  In  time,  to  tide  over  a 
passing  trouble,  well  may  justify  a  law  that 
could  not  be  upheld  as  a  permanent  change." 
Block  V.  Hirsh,  256  U.S.  135,  157  (1921) ,  supra. 

As  has  been  Indicated,  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari  on  May  20.  1975. 

A  second  line  of  relevant  case  authority 
Involves  challenges  to  state  regulation  of 
oil  and  gas  production  designed  to  protect  or 
conserve  those  resources.  In  this  regard  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that,  to  prevent 
waste,  states  may  require  that  production  be 
prorated,  and  that  the  prohibition  of  waste- 
ful conduct,  whether  primarily  on  behalf  of 
the  owners  of  gas  in  a  common  reservoir  or 
because  of  the  public  Interests  involved  is 
consistent  with  the  Constitution.  Oriio  Oil 
Company  v.  Indian  (No.  1),  177  U.S.  190 
(1900);  Lindsley  v.  Natural  Carbonic  Gas 
Co.,  220  U.S.  61  (1911);  Oklahoma  v.  Kansas 
Nat.  Gas.  Co.  221  U.S.  229  (1911) .  Thus  a  stat- 
ute which  defined  waste  as  Including,  In 
addition  to  Its  ordinary  meaning,  economic 
waste,  surface  waste,  and  waste  incident  to 
production  in  excess  of  transportation  or 
marketing  facilities  or  reasonable  market  de- 
mands, and  which  provided  that  whenever 
full  production  from  a  common  source  of 
supply  can  be  obtained  only  under  condi- 
tions constituting  waste,  a  producer  coulct^ 
take  only  such  proportion  of  all  that  may 
be  produced  from  suc'n  ciwnmon  source  with- 
out waste  as  the  production  of  his  wells  bears 
to  the  total  production  of  such  common 
source,  was  held  not  repugnant  to  the  due 
process  clause.  Champlin  Refining  Co.  v. 
Comm'n,  286  U.S.  210  (1932).  When  faced 
with  the  question  whether  a  system  of  pro- 
ration based  on  only  potential  was  as  fair  as 
one  based  upon  estlmatecl  recoverable  re- 
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serves  or  some  other  combioatlon  of  factors, 
the  Court  stated  this  was  a  matter  for  ad- 
ministrative and  not  Judicial  Judgment.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  "In  a 
domain  of  knowledge  still  shifting  and  grow- 
ing, and  in  a  field  where  Judgement  is  nec- 
essarily beset  by  the  necessity  of  Inferences 
bordering  on  conjecture  even  for  those 
learned  In  the  art.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
for  courts,  on  the  bases  of  conflicting  ex- 
pert testimony",  to  nullify  an  oil  proration 
order,  promulgated  by  an  administrative 
commission  in  execution  of  a  regulatory 
scheme  intended  to  conserve  a  state's  oil 
resources,  a6  violative  of  due  process.  Rail- 
road Commission,  v.  Rowan  &  Nichols  Oil  Co., 
310  U.S.  573,  581  (1940);  see  also  Railroad 
Commission  v.  Rowan  &  Nichols  Oil  Co.,  3U 
U.S.  570  (1941);  Railroad  Commisiion  v. 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  311  U.S.  578 
(1941).  For  Instances  of  other  state  regula- 
tions upheld  as  conservation  measures  In  the 
face  of  due  process  objections,  see  Cities 
Services  Co.  v.  Peerless  Co.,  340  U.S.  179 
(1950);  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  v.  Oklahoma, 
340  VS.  190  (1950):  WalU  v.  Midland  Car- 
bon Co..  250  U.S.  300  (1920);  and  Bandini 
Co.  v.  Supreme  Court,  284  U.S.  8  ( 1931) .  But 
cj.  Thompson  v.  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  300 
U.S.  55  (1937). 

Another  line  of  cases  which  may  be  appli- 
cable here  Involves  expenditures  and  services 
which  public  utilities  may  be  made  to  make 
or  perform.  Generally,  the  Court  has  held 
that  the  enforcement  of  uncompensated 
obediences  to  a  regulation  for  the  public 
health  and  safety  Is  not  an  unconstitutional 
taking  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  Atlantic  Coast  Line  v.  Goldsboro,  232  U.S. 
548,  558  (1914).  Thus  to  require  a  turnpike 
company,  as  a  condition  of  taking  its  tolls, 
to  keep  Its  road  In  repair  and  to  suspend  col- 
lection thereof  until  the  road  was  put  in 
good  shape,  did  not  take  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  its  patronage  at  the  time  did  not  yield 
sufficient  revenue  to  maintain  the  road  In 
proper  condition.  Norfolk  Turnpike  Co.  v. 
Virginia,  225  U.S.  264  (1912).  Nor  was  a  rail- 
road bridge  company  deprived  of  Its  property 
when,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  addi- 
tion will  not  yield  a  reasonable  return,  it 
was  ordered  to  widen  the  bridge  by  inclusion 
of  a  pathway  for  pedestrians  and  a  roadway 
for  vehicles.  International  Bridge  Co.  v.  New 
York.  254  U.S.  126  (1920) . 

When  railroads  were  required  to  repair  a 
viaduct  under  which  they  operated,  Chicago, 
B.  &  q.  R.  Co.  V.  Nebraska,  170  U.S.  57  (1898) , 
or  to  reconstruct  a  bridge,  Chicago,  B.  &  Q. 
Ry.  v.  Drainage  Comm..  200  U.S.  561  (1906), 
or  to  sprinkle  that  part  of  a  street  occipied 
by  them.  Pacific  Gas  Co.  v.  Police  Court,  251 
U.S.  22  (1919),  their  property  was  not  taken 
without  due  process  of  law.  Railroads  also 
have  been  compelled  to  continue  service  of 
a  branch  or  part  of  a  line  although  the 
operation  involves  a  loss,  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.  V.  Kansas,  216  U.S.  22  (1910),  and  to 
furnish  passenger  service  on  a  branch  line 
previously  devoted  exclusively  to  carrying 
freight,  C  &  O  Ry.  v.  Public  taw  Comm.  242 
U.S.  603  (1917).  For  numerous  other  ex- 
amples of  similar  regulation  unholding  com- 
pelled services,  see  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Analysis  and  Inter- 
pretation, pp.  1347-1352  (1972) . 

m 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  where  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  subject  activities  affect 
Interstate  commerce,  the  courts  have  held 
that  such  findings  are  entitled  to  consider- 
able weight.  United  States  v.  Gainey,  380  U.S. 
63,  68  (1965);  Leary  v.  United  States.  395 
U.S.  6  (1969),  providing  It  appears  that  a 
rational  basis  underlay  them.  In  determining 
the  latter  Issue  the  courts  are  "not  concerned 
with  the  manner  In  which  Congress  reached 
Its  factual  conclusions",  Maryland  v.  Wirtz, 
392  U.S.  183,  190  n.  13  (1968),  and  "It  la 
s\ifflclent  If  Congress  acted  on  the  basis  of 
common  experience  .  .  .  [and]  the  circum- 


stances of  life  as  we  know  them."   Tot  v. 
United  States,  319  U.S.  463,  468  (1943) . 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  reaffirmed 
these  views  in  Perez  v.  United  States,  402 
U.S.  146  (1971) ,  a  case  upholding  the  validity 
of  Title  II  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  18  U.S.C.  891  et  seq.  See  also  15  U.S.C. 
1601  et  seq.  In  its  consideration  of  federal 
regulation  of  loan-sharking.  Congress  made 
extensive  findings  that  this  activity  affected 
interstate  commerce,  relying  heavily  on  the 
relation  between  loan-sharking  and  organ- 
ized crime.  The  Court  acknowledged  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  make  the 
determination  that  a  given  "class  of  activi- 
ties" affects  commerce  and  accepted  the  Con- 
gressional findings.  402  U.S.  at  156. 

IV 

Conclusion 

The  Supreme  Court  has  long  since 
eschewed  any  role  in  passing  on  the  wisdom 
of  economic  regulation  in  assessing  its  con- 
stitutionality. "IRJegulatory  legislation 
affecting  ordinary  commercial  transactions 
is  not  to  be  pronounced  unconstitutional 
unless  In  the  light  of  the  facts  made  known 
or  generally  assumed  it  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  preclude  the  assumption  that  it 
rests  upon  some  rational  basis  within  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  legislators." 
United  States  v.  Carolene  Products  Co..  304 
U.S.  144,  152  (1938).  In  addition  to  the  cases 
cited  above,  the  sustaining  of  a  vast  amount 
of  legislation  designed  to  improve  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  advance  the  welfare  of 
workers  demonstrates  the  great  discretion 
which  legislators  have.  E.g.  NLRB  v.  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  391  U.S.  (1937)  (union- 
ization and  collective  bargaining) ;  United 
States  V.  Darby.  312  U.S.  100  (1941);  West 
Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish,  300  U.S.  379 
(1937)  (minimum  wages):  Lincoln  Federal 
Labor  Union  v.  Northwestern  Iron  d-  Metal 
Co..  335  U.S.  525  (1949)  (regulation  of  union 
security  agreements) . 

Sustaining  a  state  law  prohibiting  persons 
other  than  lawyers  from  engaging  In  the 
business  of  debt  adjusting  and  debt  pooling, 
the  Court  summarized  the  modem  view  of 
substantive  due  process:  "We  refuse  to  sit 
as  a  "superlegislature  to  weigh  the  wisdom 
of  legislation,'  and  we  emphatically  refuse 
to  go  back  to  the  time  when  courts  used  the 
Due  Process  Clause  'to  strike  down  state  laws, 
regulatory  of  business  and  industrial  condi- 
tions, because  they  may  be  unwise,  improvi- 
dent, or  out  of  harmony  with  a  particular 
school  of  thought.  Nor  are  we  able  or  willing 
to  draw  lines  by  calling  a  law  'prohibitory' 
or  'regulatory.'  Whether  the  legislature  takes 
as  Its  textbook  Adam  Smith,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Lord  Kejrnes,  or  some  other  is  no  concern 
of  ours."  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa,  372  U.S.  726, 
731-732  (1963).  The  powers  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  States  to  legislate 
against  economic  Ills  or  t»  ameliorate  eco- 
nomic harm  are  not  to  be  "strait-Jacketed" 
under  the  due  process  clauses  "so  long  as 
their  laws  do  not  run  afoul  of  some  specific 
federal  constitutional  provisions  .  .  .  ."  Lin- 
coln Federal  Labor  Union  v.  Northwestern 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  supra.  636-537. 

Doubtlessly,  all  economic  regulation  Im- 
poses additional  cost  upon  the  regulated 
entitles.  There  may  well  come  a  point  at 
which  the  additional  cost  imposed  becomes 
so  burdensome,  so  disproportionate  to  the 
public  Interest  served,  that  It  constitutes  a 
"taking"  in  the  constitutional  sense.  At  that 
point,  the  employer  or  other  unit  would  have 
been  denied  due  process  of  law;  government 
would  In  effect  have  been  attempting  to  re- 
quire the  regulated  unit  to  shoulder  the  full 
cost  of  the  attainment  of  a  public  end.  The 
principle  Is  roughly  the  same  as  that  em- 
bodied in  the  Fifth  Amendment's  eminent 
domain  clause  which  requires  that  when 
prdj^rty  Is  taken  for  a  public  use  the  owner 
be  compensated.  The  guarantee  "was  de- 
signed to  bar  Oovemment  from  forcing  some 
people  alone  to  bear  public  burdens  which, 


in  all  fairness  and  Justice,  should  be  borne 
by  the  public  as  a  whole."  Armstrong  v. 
United  States,  364  U.S.  40,  49  (1960).  "The 
political  ethics  reflected  in  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment rejected  confiscation  as  a  measure  of 
Justice."  United  States  v.  Cors,  337  U.S.  325, 
332  (1949).  When,  however,  it  is  not  land  or 
a  factory  or  some  other  unit  of  property 
that  is  confiscated  for  a  public  use  but  the 
Imposition  of  regulation  to  serve  a  public 
pxirpose  it  is  the  due  process  clause  that  is 
implicated. 

One  cannot  state  at  what  point  regulation 
becomes  a  forbidden  taking.  In  Day-Brite 
Lighting  v.  Missouri,  342  U.S.  421,  424-425 
(1952),  the  Court  sustained  a  state  statute 
which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  em- 
ployer to  deduct  wages  of  an  employee  for 
four  hours  when  the  employee  absented  him- 
self from  the  Job  In  order  to  vote.  The  em- 
ployer had  complained  of  the  cost  in  terms 
of  wages  paid  for  work  not  performed.  "Most 
regulations  of  business  necessarily  impose 
financial  burdens  on  the  enterprise  for  which 
no  compensation  Is  paid.  These  are  part  of 
the  costs  of  our  civilization.  Extreme  cases 
are  conjured  up  where  'an  employer  is  re- 
quired to  pay  wages  for  a  period  that  has  no 
relation  to  the  legitimate  end.  Those  cases 
can  await  decision  as  and  when  they  arise. 
The  present  law  has  no  such  Infirmity.  It  Is 
designed  to  eliminate  any  penalty  for  exer- 
cising the  right  of  suffrage  and  to  remove 
a  practical  obstacle  to  getting  out  the  vote. 
The  public  welfare  is  a  broad  and  inclusive 
concept.  The  moral,  social,  economic,  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  community  is  one 
part  of  it;  the  political  well-being  another. 
The  police  power  which  Is  adequate  to  fix 
the  financial  burden  for  one  is  adequate  for 
the  other.  The  Judgment  of  the  legislature 
that  time  out  for  voting  should  cost  the 
employee  nothing  may  be  a  debatable  one. 
It  is  Indeed  conceded  by  the  opposition  to 
be  such.  But  if  our  recent  cases  mean  any- 
thing, they  leave  debatable  Issues  as  respects 
business,  economic,  and  social  affairs  to  legis- 
lative decision."  Apparently,  the  Court  views 
the  matter  as  so  free  of  doubt  that  when 
a  state  court  held  unconstitutional  under 
the  Fovirteenth  Amendment's  due  process 
clause  a  state  statute  requiring  that  an  em- 
ployee excused  for  Jury  duty  "shall  be  en- 
titled to  bis  usual  compensation  .  .  .  less 
the  fee  or  compensation  he  received  for 
serving"  as  a  Juror,  the  Court  summarily,  on 
the  papers,  without  hearing  oral  argument, 
with  no  inquiry  Into  actual  costs,  unan- 
imously reversed  the  state  court  and  sus- 
tained the  statute.  Dean  v.  Gadsden  Times 
Pub.  Co.,  412  U.S.  543   (1973). 

On  Its  face,  the  proposal  under  scrutiny 
would  seem  to  more  than  satisfy  the  Court's 
lenient  due  process  standards.  The  congres- 
sional findings  and  statement  of  policy  es- 
tablishes the  emergency  nature  of  the  leg- 
islation and  provides  a  recognized  constitu- 
tional basis  for  the  type  of  regulation  con- 
templated. Nor  can  the  reserve  requirement 
be  deemed  irrational,  arbitrary  or  confisca- 
tory. The  Administrator  Is  given  authority 
to  mitigate  any  adverse  impact  of  the  re- 
quirement, even  to  the  point  of  providing 
storage  facilities.  In  addition,  any  oil  prod- 
ucts placed  in  reserve  are  freed  from  pay- 
ments of  import  license  fee  or  tariff  and 
may  be  removed  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
with  the  permission  of  the  Admlnllstrator. 
Presumably  this  means  that  this  imported 
oil  may  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  on  the  do- 
mestic market  than  other  Imported  oU.  Thus 
the  Importer  in  the  long  run  may  receive  an 
economic  benefit.  Further  the  requirement  of 
interim  Industry  reserves  will  be  of  limited 
duration,  i.e.,  seven  years  at  most. 

Thus  nothing  In  the  proposed  amendment 
approaches  any  extreme  and  its  apparent 
purpose  (consonant  with  the  rest  of  S.  677) 
Is  neither  to  suppress  nor  destroy  but  to  pro- 
mote the  national  interest  In  the  face  of  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of  economic  hard- 
ship should  oil  imports  be  Interrupted  or 
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reduced  in  the  near  future,  a  purpose  well 
within  the  authority  of  Congress  in  legislat- 
ing pursuant  to  its  delegated  powers  under 
the  commerce  clause. 

A  final  caveat:  it  Is  probably  best  to  as- 
sume that  at  some  point  a  congressional  reg- 
ulatory measure  could  deny  due  process, 
could  confiscate  property.  Thus  it  may  be 
that  as  ultimately  passed  or  as  Implemented 
by  PEA,  the  interim  reserve  plan  could  im- 
pose too  heavy  a  burden  upon  Importers  or 
refiners.  At  this  stage  we  are  unable  to  assess 
that  prospect.  The  question  will  inevitably 
be  one  of  degree,  of  evaluation  of  the  facts 
of  a  particular  situation  to  determine  when 
a  measure  could  be  said  to  "effectively  ap- 
propriate a  private  business",  and  would  be- 
come "the  functional  equivalent  of  a  govern- 
ment taking  of  private  property  for  public 
use."  City  of  Pittsburgh  v.  Alco  Parking, 
417  U.S.  369,  379  (1974)  (Justice  PoweU  con- 
curring). But  as  of  this  stage,  we  believe  the 
proposed  amendment  would  pass  constitu- 
tional muster. 

Morton  RosENBEaia, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  me  a  little 
time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  going 
to  oppose  the  chairman's  amendment? 
Will  the  Senate  from  Wyoming  yield  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  this 
question:  This  is  the  amendment,  as  I 
recall,  that  was  voted  down  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  on  the  theory  that  the 
opponents,  including  myself,  felt  that  to 
impose  a  requirement  of  3  percent  addi- 
tional inventory  would  cause  unknown 
financial  consequences,  depending  upon 
the  entity.  It  probably  would  not 
cause  much  of  a  problem  to  a  major  oil 
company,  but  it  might  cause  problems  to 
smaller  organizations.  Am  I  correct,  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington?  Am  I  referring  to  the  same 
amendment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Substantially  so,  yes. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  same  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  drawn  from  the  amend- 
ment that  was  voted  down  in  commit- 
tee. Of  course,  it  is  not  mandatory.  It 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  FEA  to 
implement  this  program. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
submit  this  is  not  a  wise  amendment  be- 
cause although  3  percent  more  inven- 
tory might  impose  absolutely  no  hard- 
ship on  one  organization,  it  might  im- 
pose a  considerable  hardship  on,  let  us 
say,  a  small  refinery  importing  oil  that 
had  to  carry  as  part  of  its  inventory  3 
percent  of  its  annual  throughput.  The 
vote  in  the  committee  was  based  upon 
the  unknown  financial  impacts.  We  felt 
it  was  unwise  to  give  the  Administrator 
this  authority  and.  for  this  reason,  op- 
posed the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  in  this 
smendmen;;  paragraph  (f>  is  one  which 
I  proposed  in  committee.  I  had  some  of 
the  same  concerns  in  the  committee  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that  mar- 


ginal producers  or  those  who  might  be 
very  hard-pressed  financially,  might  not 
be  able  to  absorb  the  cost  of  this  inven- 
tory and  storage  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 
As  a  result  of  that,  paragraph  (f )  in  this 
amendment  was  one  that  we  had  dis- 
cussed in  committee.  It  read  as  follows: 
In  order  to  maintain  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  Industry, 
the  Administrator  shall  implement  this  sec- 
tion with  appropriate  provision  for  avoiding 
Inequitable  economic  Impacts  on  refiners  and 
importers  and  shall  make  specific  provision 
for  full  or  partial  txemption  <»•  other  relief 
for  any  refiner  or  Importer  who  might  other- 
wise Incur  undue  hardship  as  the  result  of 
regiilations  Implemented  under  the  authority 
of  this  section.  Such  relief  may  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  provision  for  the 
storage  of  petroleum  owned  by  such  import- 
ers or  refiners  in  surplus  storage  capacity 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  was  concerned  also  about  the  fact 
that  this  might  cause  undue  economic 
hardship  on  certain  producers.  That  is 
the  reason  that  this  was  inserted  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAGKELL.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think 
it  is  my  view  and  the  view  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  amendment  that  we 
did  not  want  to  leave  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Administrator  working  out 
what  might  be  a  very  substantial  fi- 
nancial hardship  in  a  given  situation.  I 
think  it  was  further  the  thought  of  those 
of  us  who  opposed  this  amendment  that 
to  impose  this  condition  of  carrying  ad- 
ditional inventories  without  compensa- 
tion ras  probably  not  fair.  For  that  rea- 
son, we  opposed  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  we 
have  addressed  the  problem  of  possible 
inequity  in  the  case  of  smaller  refineries. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  strategic  reserve,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  utilize  the  existing  private 
system  at  least  in  the  interim.  This  is 
what  is  done  in  other  countries. 

As  Mr.  Zarb  points  out  on  page  3  of 
his  letter  to  me.  he  says : 

Private  Industry  also  has  a  significant  role 
to  play,  as  it  is  recognized  in  Japan  and  most 
of  the  European  countries.  Since  it  appears 
that  we  will  be  most  vulnerable  between 
now  and  the  time  when  a  Federally  owned 
Strategic  Storage  System  will  be  In  place  In 
five  to  seven  years,  Industry  participation 
would  provide  essential  protection  In  the 
interim. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  utilizing  the  existing  facilities 
throughout  the  private  system.  While  we 
are  building  a  Federal  Government  sys- 
tem, we  maximize  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties that  are  available. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  for  a  half  minute. 
We  are  on  limited  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  When  the  Senator  says 
that  the  private  sector  should  do  it,  the 
3  percent  requirement  would  require  the 
private  sector  to  expand  its  capability, 
would  it  not?  The  private  sector,  to  meet 
the  requirements,  would  have  to  expand 
their  capability  by  3  percent? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  In  part.  yes.  But  we 
recognize  the  cost  here  of  about  a  half 
cent  a  gallon.  But  it  is  far  less  expensive 
than  to  accelerate  the  building  of  a  sys- 
tem by  the  Federal  Government.  What  we 
are  doing  is  authorizing  the  head  of  FEA 
to  move  ahead  on  a  discretionary  basis, 
with  proper  regulatory  authority,  to  util- 
ize the  facilities  that  are  already  in 
being. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  this  would  require 
an  additional  investment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  I  am  not  saying 
it  would  not  require  some  additional  add- 
ons in  some  cases.  It  will.  But  that  cost 
will  be  passed  thrcv.zh. 

This  is  the  plan  that  is  in  effect  now 
in  Europe  and  other  coim tries.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  just  commonsense  that 
we  ought  to  use  the  existing  logistic 
supply  system  in  the  private  sector  now, 
instead  of  waiting  for  a  Federal  system 
that  wiU  be  7  years  away.  We  may  have 
a  cutoff  tomorrow;  we  may  have  it  in 
a  few  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
head  of  the  FEA  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  start  building  up  reserves 
without  delay  that  can  be  put  in  place 
by  the  utilization  of  privately  owned 
faciUties.  This  is  just  prudence,  in  a  time 
of  great  potential  perU. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  agree  with  that,  but 
does  not  the  biU  state  that  at  various 
stages  the  FEA  will  bring  into  being 
storage  capacity? 

Mr,  JACKSON.  There  Is  no  authority 
to  do  what  we  are  doing  here  except  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  point  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  we  are  setting  up  a  Fed- 
eral system  here,  which  I  think  is  well 
and  good;  but  now  the  Senator  is  man- 
dating a  private  system.  Will  they  not 
takfe  the  same  resources  during  the  same 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  this  is  discretion- 
ary. What  we  are  saying  is.  whj-  not 
utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
the  private  system  that  is  in  being?  It 
is  5  to  7  years  before  we  wUl  have  a 
Federal 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct;  the  private  system  is  underuti- 
lized. But  as  I  read  the  amendment,  we 
would  be  mandating,  if  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  do  it.  a  3-percent  addition 
to  the  private  sector's  present  storage 
capacity. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Three  percent  over  the 
current  normal  inventory  reserve;  and 
this  is  the  fastest  way  to  get  it  in  the 
shortest  time  possible.  That  is  the  reason 
for  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  just  commonsense  that 
we  should  utilize  what  we  nave  when 
we  know  that  the  Federal  system,  really 
to  be  effective,  is  5  to  7  years  away. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  the  bill  mandates 
it  sooner  than  5  to  7  years,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Before  we  will  have  a 
federal  system.  I  am  talking  ^bout.  in 
meaningful  quantities.  It  wiU  take  5 
years,  minimum,  to  accomplish  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  terms  of  reserves  in 
salt  domes,  for  example. 

What  I  am  saying  is  we  now  have  a 
logistic  system,  and  it  is  not  fully  utilized. 
Why  should  not  the  administrator  of 
FEA  have  authority  to  utilize  the  private 
system? 
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He  is  asking  for  it;  it  is  not  a  case  of 
our  trj'ing  to  impose  upon  the  adminis- 
tration something  they  do  not  want. 

This,  to  me.  is  so  sensible  that  I  just 
do  not  know  why 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  will  ap- 
preciate that  it  may  impact  adversely  on 
some  companies. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  there  is  author- 
ity here  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  interna- 
tionally is  critical.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  have  a  better 
reserve  posture  than  we  found  ourselves 
in  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  ask  one  further 
brief  question  of  the  manager  of  the  bill? 
What  was  the  vote  in  the  committee  by 
which  this  proposal  was  defeated?  Was 
it  a  close  vote? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  a  close  vote.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  close? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  By  one  or  two  votes, 
if  I  recall  correctly. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  me  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  but  before  I  do  so, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  observe  th?.t  I 
agree  completely  with  the  point  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  included 
in  this  biU  is  a  provision  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  FEA  to  report  back  his 
plans  to  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  reserve  capabilities.  I  think  that  to 
adopt  this  longer  amendment  now,  at 
this  time,  would  be  an  error. 

I  must  say  that  I  first  opposed  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Jackson,  under  a  misapprehension.  I 
thought  it  was  another  amendment  that 
WPS  on  my  desk. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
made  a  good  point.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  making  private 
industry  carry  3  percent  more  inventory 
without  compensation.  It  may  be  very 
easy  for  some  to  afford  it;  otiiers  may 
not  be  able  to  afford  it.  But  even  for  those 
who  can  afford  it,  it  would  seem  to  me 
they  would  be  entitled  to  some  type  of 
compensation. 

Mr,  President,  if  the  proponent  of  this 
amendment  intends  to  push  it  to  a  vote, 
I  would  be  constrained  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CcLVER).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  actual  vote 
on  this  measure  occur  at  the  time  when 
we  have  completed  the  debate  on  the  bill, 
and  that  it  occur  just  prior  to  the  vote 
on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  would 
save  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Very  good. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqiftry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  v.i]l state  it. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  4  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
allotted  on  this  measure  an  additional 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Am  I  correct  in  imder- 
standing  that  under  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was  allotted 
30  minutes  on  an  amendment  that  he  is 
to  offer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  but  the  30  minutes  was 
to  come  out  of  the  hoiu"  which  has  now 
virtually  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  4  minutes  remaining, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  3  minutes 
remaining,  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  an  additional  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Haskell's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  title  IV: 

TITLE  IV.  NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that— 

(a)  nationwide  shortages  of  crude  oil,  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleiim  prod- 
ucts caused  by  Inadequate  domestic  produc- 
tion and  the  unavailability  of  Imports  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  domestic  demand,  are  an  ever 
present  danger; 

(b)  potential  disruptions  In  the  availabil- 
ity of  Imported  energy  supplies,  particularly 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products,  pose  a  seri- 
ous risk  to  national  security,  economic  well- 
being,  and  health  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people; 

(c)  the  result  of  domestic  petroleum  short- 
ages and  the  reduced  availability  of  petro- 
leum to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  sources  outside  of  the  United 
States  would  be  to  deny  to  the  Armed  Forces 
petroleum  essential  to  the  national  defense; 

(d)  the  state  of  development  of  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  Numbered  1,  2,  and  3  Is  not 


adequate  for  the  production  of  petroleum  In 
the  volume  required  for  national  defense; 
and 

(e)  production  of  petroleum  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered  1,  2,  and  3  for 
storage  In  readily  available  strategic  energy 
reserves  will  permit  the  most  efifectlve  and 
efficient  use  of  such  petroleum  to  minimize 
adverse  Impacts  of  the  disruption  of  Imported 
energy  supplies  upon  the  national  security, 
economic  weU-belng,  and  health  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people. 

Sec.  402.  Production  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  for  storage — 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized 
and  directed: 

(1)  to  explore,  develop,  operate  and  pro- 
duce petroleum,  from  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves Numbered  1,  2  and  3  at  the  maximum 
rate  consistent  with  sound  oil  field  engineer- 
ing practices  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  seven 
years  commencing  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  to  construct  or  procure  pipelines  and 
associated  facilities  for  transporting  oU,  asso- 
ciated liquids,  and  gases,  from  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  Numbered  1,  2  and  3  to  the 
points  where  such  production  will  be  refined 
or  shipped. 

Any  such  pipeline  and  associated  facilities 
constructed  at  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1  shall  have  a  combined  delivery 
capability  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  barrels  per  day,  and  shall  be 
fully  operable  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
place  In  storage,  transport,  or  exchange  pe- 
troleum produced  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  National  Strategic  Energy  Reserves 
established  by  Section  202  of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "petro- 
leum" means  crude  oil,  associated  gases,  nat- 
ural gasoline,  and  other  related  hydrocarbons, 
and  the  products  of  any  of  such  resources. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  would  be  to  dedi- 
cate to  che  national  strategic  reserve 
production  from,  basically.  Elk  Hills  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  The 
committee  unanimously — I  think  it  was 
unanimous — approved  this  amendment. 
It  was  the  committee's  feelings  that  this 
is  oU  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  that 
its  known  production,  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  could  come  up  to  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  280,000 
barrels  a  day ;  and  that  it  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  strategic  reserve  oil. 

The  committee  also  recognized,  how- 
ever, as  did  I,  that  the  final  judgment- 
as  to  what  happens  in  respect  to  Elk  Hills 
oil  rests  within  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  It  was  hoped  that  time  might 
be  had  before  this  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor  for  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  act  on  this  particular  subject  matter. 
There  has  not  been  such  time,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  applicable  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  what  his  dis- 
position is  toward  consid^ing  the  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  cannot  speak,  of  course,  for  the 
subcommittee  because  we  have  not  met 
on  this  precise  question,  although  we  did 
earlier  pass  legislation  here  in  the  Senate 
authorizing  production  from  Elk  Hills  at 
the  time  we  were  experiencing  some  em- 
bargo problems  in  this  country.  My  own 
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personal  feeling  is  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  strategic  reserve,  we  well  ought 
to  have  included  in  that  the  oil  from  the 
naval  petroleiun  reserves  from  all  four 
of  the  reserves.  I  would  expect  that  at 
a  very  early  time  we  would  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  subcommittee  and  attempt  to 
consider  this  question  and  make  recom- 
mendations in  the  form  of  legislation  at 
that  time. 

My  own  personal  feeling  would  be  that 
we  should  be  producing  from  Elk  Hills 
and  that  it  should  go  to  make  up  a  part 
of  this  strategic  reserve. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  was  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  expressed  that  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  on  the  Interior  Committee  felt  the 
same  way. 

In  view  of  the  Senator's  indication 
that  he  will,  at  an  early  date,  consider 
this  matter  in  his  subcommittee,  it  would 
be  my  disposition  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  is  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  this 
discussion,  but  I  would  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  just  one  fur- 
ther point  on  that,  there  is  no  authority 
at  the  present  time  for  the  direct  use  of 
oil  produced  from  the  naval  petroleum 
reserve.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  it  would  re^^ 
quire  authorization  legislation  out  of  the 
committee  and  to  be  passed  by  Congress 
for  this  precise  purpose. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Of  course,  my  amend- 
ment would  naturally  give  that  author- 
ization, but  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
amendment  would  be  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  has  made  inquiry  here  about 
the  handling  of  the  bill  by  the  full  com- 
mittee now  being  handled  by  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

On  that  general  subject,  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  legislation.  So  far  as  the 
chairman  is  concerned,  he  knows  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  have  conferred 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
are  working  together  on  this  matter.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  would  cer- 
tainly move  expeditiously  to  move  along 
before  the  committee  and  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  any  proposed  legislation,  that 
Is,  put  it  before  the  full  committee  with 
an  idea  of  moving  it  to  the  Chamber 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  subcommittee's 
work. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his 
indication  that  he  will  consider  this 
matter  promptly.  I  do  think  it  is 
important. 


Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
he  withdraws  it,  just  let  me  add  that  I 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Stennis  and, 
as  has  been  indicated,  in  touch  con- 
tinuously with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon).  Our  staffs  are  working 
together,  and  I  believe  that  just  as  soon 
as  it  is  possible,  at  the  eariiest  possible 
time,  that  there  will  be,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  mentioned,  ex- 
peditious action,  and  we  will  continue 
that  relationship. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  for  these  remarks  and 
for  his  assistance  in  this  regard,  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada. 
Now,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.     JACKSON.     On     the     previous 
amendment,  yes. 

Mr.  President,  could  we  have  a  voice 
vote  on  that? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

We  are  voting  on  the  amendment  first 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Which  was  set  aside. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 
On  page  24,  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  following: 

(c)  remote  oil  and  gas  storage  reserves 
consisting  of  oil  and  gas  to  be  acquired  and 
stored  by  the  United  States,  in  place,  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  or  other  agreement  or 
arrangement  entered  Into  between  the 
United  States,  in  place,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract or  other  argeement  or  arrangement 
entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
individuals  who  discovered  such  oil  or  gas 
in  wells  In  remote  areas; 

On  page  24.  line  4,  strike  "(c)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

On  page  24,  line  12,  strike  "(d)"  and  "(c)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)"  and  "(d)", 
respectively. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  677, 
the  Strategic  Energy  Reserves  Act  of 
1975.  My  amendment  would  authorize  an 
additional  study  to  be  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FEA  under  section  204 
of  the  bill.  Specifically,  it  would  direct 
the  Administrator  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  including  a  remote  discovery  incentive 
as  part  of  the  national  reserve  program. 


This  concept  was  first  introduced  in 
my  energy  bill,  S.  1112.  Its  purpose  is  to 
encourage  the  exploration  for  oil  and  gas 
in  areas  where  transportation  facilities 
are  not  cun-ently  available.  In  all  proba- 
bihty  there  are  large  unexplored  oil  and 
gas  reserves  in  remote  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. But.  due  to  a  lack  of  pipeline  facili- 
ties, these  reserves  could  not  be  mar- 
keted, and  hence,  developers  have  no  in- 
centive to  explore  for  these  new  domestic 
sources.  Obviously,  producers  will  not 
drill  for  oil  in  areas  where  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  market.  And  if  no  wells  are 
being  drilled,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
a  transportation  network  to  be  estab- 
lished. This  cycle  of  disincentives  pre- 
vents large  areas  of  potential  reserves 
from  being  explored  and  developed. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  of  Prudhoe 
Bay.  It  was  suspected  for  years  that  the 
region  contained  oil  and  gas,  but  devel- 
opment could  not  be  considered  because 
there  was  no  way  to  get  the  product  from 
that  remote  region  to  major  markets. 
However,  when  oil  and  gas  were  found 
in  suflBcient  quantity,  the  construction  of 
a  transportation  facility  became  eco- 
nomical. This  huge  oil  field  was  nearly 
overlooked  simply  because  of  its  remote- 
ness from  major  markets. 

The  remote  discovery  incentives  con- 
cept operates  on  the  same  principle.  It 
provides  producers  with  some  return  on 
their  investment  imtil  transportation^a- 
cilities  are  available  to  take  their  oil  and 
gas  to  market. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1112,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  producer  to  pur- 
chase oil  and  gas  from  his  well  until 
transportation  facilities  become  avail- 
able. The  United  States  would  guaran- 
tee the  purchase  in  place  of  50  percent  of 
the  well's  annual  production  until  trans- 
portation became  available  or  the  United 
States  had  purchased  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  the  capacity  of  the  well.  Once 
transportation  facilities  were  in  place, 
the  first  oil  and  gas  produced  would  be- 
long to  the  United  States.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  option  of  selling  the  i 
product  at  the  cui-rent  market  price  or 
keeping  the  oil  and  gas  in  storage  as  part 
of  a  national  reserve. 

There  is  virtually  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  need  to  decrease  our  vul- 
nerability to  another  embargo.  The  way 
to  do  that  is  to  increase  our  domestic 
production  of  oil  and  gas  and  to  hold 
some  in  reserve  for  another  possible 
shortage.  The  concept  I  am  advocating 
does  both.  It  could  significantly  increase 
domestic  production  by  encouraging 
more  active  exploration  in  remote  regions 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  will  at  the 
same  time  constitute  an  important  part 
of  a  national  energy  reserve.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  concept  holds  much 
promise  and  deserves  to  be  studied  along 
with  the  other  reserves  outlined  by  the 
committee  in  section  204. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  this  is  an 
amendment  that  we  can  accept.  It  re- 
quires a  study  that  I  think  is  entirely 
warranted,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Good. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  I  call  up  my  second  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  204A.  Within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  rep^M-.ae^tlng  forth  his  views  and 
recommendations — 

( 1 )  as  to  what  extent,  If  any.  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  could  have 
been  effectively  utilized  to  alleviate  energy 
shortages  during  the  so-called  oil  embargo; 

(2)  with  respect  to  what  extent,  If  any, 
the  procedures  reqvilred  In  order  to  Increase 
production  from  oil  or  gas  reserves  within 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  should  be  mod- 
ified or  otherwise  changed  In  order  to  en- 
able such  reserves  to  be  better  utUlzed  In 
order  to  meet  certain  energy  shortages  within 
the  United  States; 

(3)  with  respect  to  whether  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  could  be  best  managed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  or  other  man- 
agement. Including  Joint  management;  and 

(4)  as  to  whether  a  program  of  explora- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  on  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  extent  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
therein  could  best  be  carried  out  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  department  or  by  competitive 
agreements,  including  contracts  or  leases, 
entered  Into  with  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  before  go- 
ing on  to  the  further  amendment,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  I  have  had  many  serious  col- 
loquys on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence. 
But  I  do  commend  him  and  the  commit- 
tee for  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  agree  with  every  line  of  it, 
but  I  think  it  does  address  itself  to  a  very 
vital  need  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  my  present 
amendment,  here  again  we  are  talking 
about  what  has  been  a  very  controversial 
subject. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  pointed 
out,  the  Senate,  in  1973,  recognizing  the 
Arab  embargo,  did  pass  legislation  re- 
quiring the  production  of  oil  from  Elk 
Hills  Petroleum  Resei-ve  No.  1.  but  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  chose  not  to  let  that  leg- 
islation out. 

So,  in  point  of  fact,  we  had  what  I 
consider  a  very  debilitating  situation  oc- 
cur in  the  Nation.  We  had  an  embargo 
and  we  had  a  shortage  of  oil.  We  had 
a  bountiful  supply  of  oil  in  the  hands  of 
the  military,  but  because  of  one  commit- 
tee in  this  Congress,  which  is  a  commit- 
tee that  deals  with  military  matters,  they 


were  able  to  thwart  what  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  to  the  amendment. 

The  Senator,  as  I  understand  it,  pro- 
poses that  there  be  a  study  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves. He  set  out,  I  think,  three  or  four 
different  areas  of  inquiry,  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  concert  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  well  as  the  head  of  FEA,  and 
I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  accept 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  really  appreciate  those 
remarks.  I  am  batting  1,000  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  think  I 
better  pack  up  and  go  home  and  take 
what  I  have.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  go 
that  way. 

If  I  could  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington one  question,  because  this  is  a 
subject  I  know  he  has  labored  hard  on. 
Because  of  his  position  on  both  commit- 
tees, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  I  wonder  if  he  could  give 
us  his  views  with  respect  to  this.  I  was 
very  impressed  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  the  committee 
was  going  to  take  action.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  indication  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  direction  this  will  take.  Is  there 
any  possibility  of  bringing  these  reserves 
on  line  with  any  degree  of  immediacy  to 
help  alleviate  the  American  people's 
needs? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  discuss  in 
depth — that  is,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  I — the  specificity  of  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  handle  the  utilization  of  the  naval 
reserves.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he 
feels  that  these  reserves  are  very  im- 
portant so  far  as  our  overall  strategic 
reserve  system  is  concerned.  My  view  is 
that,  clearly,  we  wsmt  to  build  up  the 
reserves  for  strategic  purposes.  That  in- 
cludes not  just  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary but  also  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
economically,  or  we  can  be  brought  to 
our  knees. 

When  we  look  at  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4,  we  ^^all  have  to  take  a  special 
look,  because  in  that  one  reserve,  if  the 
figures  are  correct,  we  may  have  more 
oil,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows 
better  than  I,  than  we  have  in  the  lower 
48  States.  On  this  question  I  should  point 
out  an  error  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Zarb 
which  I  introduced  earlier.  He  stated, 
"we  fully  support  the  committee's  posi- 
tion that  imlimited  NPR  production  is 
essential  to  implement  a  Strategic  Re- 
serve System."  That  is  not  my  position. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  committee's 
position.  Finally  I  know  of  no  Member 
who  has  stated  it  as  his  position. 

In  conclusion  and  without  preempt- 
ing the  position  I  might  want  to  take, 
on  the  NPR  question,  we  will  be  working 
closely  together  with  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  I  will  be  conferring 
with  the  chairman  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  GRA\'EL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  the  nays  on  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  then  I  assume  we  will  have 
third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
seeking  recognition  before  the  vote 
started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since  the 
Senator  was  seeking  recognition,  he  will 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  third 
reading  of  the  bill  has  been  requested, 
and  I  expect  that  following  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  That 
would  be  appropriate  only  after  the  vote 
on  this  amendment  and  the  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  is  the  amendment 
on  which  we  are  now  voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  first  one? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
one. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  vote  is  on  the  sec- 
ond amendment  that  I  offered,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  President?  We  have  already  agreed 
to  the  first  one  on  a  voice  vote.  This  ir 
an  amendment  that  we  deferred — and 
on  which  we  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays — in  connection  with  a  requirement 
of  an  industry  reserve. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  this  the  amendment 
that  would  require  3  percent? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  will  be  back-to-back  votes, 
so  that  we  will  be  voting  on  passage,  as 
I  understand  it,  after  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
vote  will  'oe  on  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  the  first 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill  was 
adopted  by  a  voice  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  are  now  voting  on 
the  amendment  that  was  first  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right — Sena- 
tor Glenn  and  myself. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  this  is  the  amend- 
ment that  was  opposed  by  Senator 
Haskell  and  myself? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  And 
supported  by  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  ^ 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen  ),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  32 — as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  262  Leg.] 
YEAS— 60 


Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Allen 

Hathaway 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Pas  tore 

Bid  en 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Church 

Magniison 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Biennis 

Culver 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Domenicl 

Mclntyre 

Stone 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Sj-mington 

Ford 

Morgan 

Talmadge 

Glenn 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

NAYS— 32 

Williams 

Baker 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Scott, 

Brock 

Helms 

William  L. 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Bu  dick 

Johnston 

Taft 

Byi  a. 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Long 

Tower 

Ddie 

Mathlas 

Young 

?arn  McCiure 

Jravel  McGee 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bentsen  Fannin  Goldwater 

Curtis  Fong  Metcalf 

Eastland 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  was 
agi'eed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sup- 
porting this  legislation  which  provides 
for  energy  reserves  in  order  to  insure 
that  sufficient  amounts  of  energy  are 
available  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs.  The 
Nation  is  becoming  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources.  In  1974,  we  relied 
on  imports  for  37  percent  of  our  require- 
ments. Forecasts  for  1975  suggest  that 
imports  will  contribute  over  40  percent 
of  domestic  consumption.  This  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  sources  poses  a 
significant  threat  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, security,  and  well-being.  There  is 
a  continuing  danger  that  imports  of  en- 
ergy supplies  will  be  subject  to  interrup- 
tion or  reduction  for  political  or  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

The  creation  of  a  system  of  strategic 
energy  reserves  is  important  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  such  interruptions  or  re- 
ductions which  would  cause  hardship  for 
millions  of  Americans.  Possession  of  a 
sufficient  reserve  of  petroleum  reduces 
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our  vulnerability  and  minimizes  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  the  Nation  of  any  po- 
tential curtailment  of  oil  imports.  Be- 
cause a  system  of  strategic  reserves 
would  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  import 
curtailments,  the  effectiveness  of  an  em- 
bargo as  a  politico-economic  weapon 
would  be  significantly  reduced,  thereby 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  its  employ- 
ment. 

A  policy  providing  for  the  creation 
over  a  period  of  7  years  of  strategic  en- 
ergy reserves  equal  to  90  days  of  imports 
is  beneficial  for  the  Nation.  This  policy 
strikes  a  balance  between  the  desirabil- 
ity of  creating  the  largest  possible  re- 
serve at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
practical  considerations  of  economy, 
availability  of  oil  for  storage,  availabil- 
ity of  storage  facilities,  and  the  impact 
on  the  petroleum  industry  and  consumers 
of  attempting  to  store  great  volumes  of 
oil  in  a  short  period  of  time.  A  require- 
ment that  the  reserve  be  created  within 
7  years  also  is  desirable.  Even  though 
an  earlier  completion  date  would  be 
preferable,  it  is  not  practicable  for  eco- 
nomic and  technical  reasons.  Therefore, 
when  compared  with  a  strategy  of  seek- 
ing total  near-term  self-sufficiency,  one 
that  combines  enhancing  energy  self- 
sufficiency  with  the  creation  of  a  system 
'  of  strategic  reserves  is  significantly  more 
cost-effective. 

Lastly,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  worked  closely  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  bill.  I  commend  this  type  of 
cooperation  and  hope  every  Senator  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  10- 
minute  time  limitation  on  the  next  vote, 
on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  Uie  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATER),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Hatfield)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  263  Leg.) 
YEAS— 91 


Chiles 

Jackson 

Pell 

Church 

Javlts 

Percy 

Clark 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Culver 

Laxalt 

Ribicoff 

Dole 

Leahy 

Roth 

Domenicl 

Long 

Schweiker 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Ford 

Mansfield 

Scott. 

Gam 

Mathias 

William  L 

Glenn 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Gravel 

McClure 

Stafford 

Griffin 

McGee 

Stennis 

Hansen 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Hart,  PhUIp  A. 

Mondale 

Stone 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Symington 

Haskell 

Morgan 

Taft 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Talmadge 

Helms 

Muskie 

Thurmond 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Tower 

Hruska 

Nunn 

Tunney 

Huddleston 

Pack  wood 

Welcker 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Williams 

Inouye 

Pearson 

NAYS— 0 

Yoimg 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Hatfield 

Curtis 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Eastland 

Goldwater 

Abourezk 

Bellmon 

Burdlck 

Allen 

Blden 

Byrd, 

Baker 

Brock 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Bartlett 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Bayh 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Beall 

Bumpers 

Case 

So  the  bill  (S.  677),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  677 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strategic  Energy 
Reserves  Act  of  1975". 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.     101.    Findings. —  (a)     The    Congress 
hereby  determines  that — 

(1)  the  Nation's  increasing  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  sources  poses  a  significant 
threat  to  the  Nation's  economy,  security, 
and  well-being; 

(2)  there  is  a  continuing  danger  that  Im- 
ports of  energy  supplies  will  be  subject  to 
Interruption  or  reduction  for  political  or 
economic  reasons; 

(3)  such  interruptions  or  reductions  would 
have  a  disruptive  economic  effect,  creating 
hardship  for  millions  of  Americans;  and 

(4)  there  Is  a  clear  need  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  such  Interruptions  or  reductions 
through  the  establishment  of  a'  national 
system  of  strategic  energy  reserves. 

Sec.  102.  Declaration  of  Polict. — It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  create  over  a  period  of  seven 
years,  and  to  maintain  thereafter,  strategic 
energy  reserves  in  storage  capable  of  replac- 
ing energy  imports  for  at  least  ninety  days 
in  order  to  reduce  the  impact  of  interrup- 
tions of  reductions  in  Imports  of  energy 
supplies. 

TITLE  II— STRATEGIC  ENERGY  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  General  Provisions. —  (a)  In 
order  to  protect  the  United  States  economy 
against  interruptions  in  energy  Imports  and 
to  provide  adequate  energy  inventories  for 
national  security  purposes  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  strategic  energy  reserve  system 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "system") 
for  those  fuels  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  national  strategic  energy  reserves; 

(2)  regional  petroleum  product  reserves: 

(3)  Interim  Industry  storage  reserves;  and 

(4)  such  other  components  of  the  system 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

(b)  There  shall  be  established  in  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  a  Strategic  En- 
ergy Reserve  Office  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Office").  The  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator")  acting 
through  the  Office  shall  exercise  authority 
over  the  establishment,  management,  and 
replenishment  of  the  strategic  energy  re- 
serve system  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
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(c)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "crude 
OU  means  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  that 
existed  In  liquid  phase  In  underground  res- 
ervoirs and  remains  liquid  at  atmospheric 
pressure  after  passing  through  surface  sep- 
arating facilities. 

(d)  Aa  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "refined 
petroleum  products"  means  gasoline,  naph- 
tha, kerosene,  distillates,  refined  lubricating 
oils,  and  dlesel  fuel. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "residual 
ruel  oil"  means  these  fuel  oils  commonly 
known  aa  ASTM  Grades  No.  5  and  No  6 
fuel  oils,  heavy  dlesel.  Navy  Special,  Bunker 
C  and  all  other  fuel  oils  which  have  a  50 
percent  boiling  point  over  700  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  the  ASTM  D86  standard  dis- 
tillation test. 

(t)  As  used  m  this  Act,  the  term  "Import- 
er means  any  person  that  owns  at  the  first 
place  of  storage  any  crude  oil,  refined  pe- 
troleum product,  or  residual  fuel  oil  brought 
Into  the  United  States. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "refiner" 
means  any  firm  that  owns,  operates,  or  con- 
trols the  operations  of  one  or  more  refineries 
(h)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terra  "person- 
means  any  individual,  firm,  estate,  trust,  sole 
proprietorship,  partnership,  association  com- 
pany. Joint-venture,  corporation,  govern- 
^."iJf  kV"*' J""  instrumentality  thereof,  or  a 
Charitable  educational,  or  other  Institution, 
and  includes  any  officer,  director,  owner  or 
diUy  authorized  represer.tatlve  thereof     ' 

Sec.  202.  National  Strategic  Energy  Re- 
KRVEs.— (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
»^i/,f  v.**,?*"""*^  strategic  energy  reserves. 
Which  shall  consist  of  crude  oil  stored  In 
tanks,  natural  geological  formations,  or 
otherwise. 

(b)  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
l«  ^"^  *'"««^ted  to  establish  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  maintain  thereafter,  national  strategic 

vny^/T^^^  ^""^^  *°  "°*  '«^  than  the 
volume  of  crude  oil  Imports  into  the  United 
States  for  three  cov^ecutlve  months 

fc)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
base  pertod  for  determining  the  volume  of 
^^tK  °  u  ','"P°'^s  for  three  consecutive 
mont^",^^*!:^^  ^  ^^°^  *^"«  consecutive 
in  wh f.l°  ^^  P^cedlng  twenty-foi-r  months 
„>,i  K  ^  ""P^*^  '^''^'s  ^"«  the  highest, 
Which  volume  shall  be  recomputed  annually 

,r,=vl,*  .  7  *  PUToee  of  establishing  and 
^r.^?i'J^.*^*  '^^'^«'«  authorized  In  sub- 
^ni.  L'?'  '?*'^°'-  ^'^^  Admmirtrator  Is  au- 
cha^         ^        '"  storage,  transport,  or  ex- 

ini.»^?r''ll°"  P''°'J"«=ed  f^rn  Federal  lands, 
including  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  law  • 

1,  IV J^^"  °"  *?  ""^"^  *^*  ^""ed  States 
is  entitled  as  royalty  from  future  production 
upon  Federal  lands,  including  the  Outer  Con^ 
tlnental  Shelf;  and  v^ui.erv.^on 

rhilL^^'^lv.""  acquired  by  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise. 

^i^)  In  order  to  commence  the  establlsh- 
^^^ \^.  ^^  reserves  authorized  bv  subsec- 
ahI!,.  ,L  t"*"'  *^  promptly  as  possible,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  the  utl- 
n^^.^"  of  existing  Storage  capacity  for  that 
purpose  and  shall  place  in  storage  • 

H)  not  less  thai  lo  per  centvm  of  t^p 
oU  required  to  be  stored  within  etghtee'n 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act- 

(2)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  oil 
required  to  be  stored  within  three  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  t^.ls  Act;  and 

(3)  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
OU  required  to  be  stored  within  five  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  attainment  of  the  storage  schedule 
required  by  this  section,  within  the  times 
specified  therein,  will  have  substantial  ad- 
verse economic  Impacts  or  if  the  necessary 
storage  capacity  or  supplies  of  crude  oil  to 
be  stored  are  temoorarUv  unavailable  he 
may,     after     providing     Congress     with     a 
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Justification  therefor,  delay  the  attainment  of 
required  storage  levels  for  up  to  six  months. 
Thereafter,  the  Administrator  may  further 
delay  the  attainment  of  required  storage 
schedule  provided  that — 

( 1 )  the  specific  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
l5  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
Each  House  then  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  disapprove  of  such  action  within  sixty 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  proposal  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  provided  for  in  .sections 
906  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  908,  909,  910.  911.  912, 
and  913  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(A)  any  reference  In  such  sections  to  "re- 
organization plan"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  "petroleum  storage  schedule", 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
mean  the  storage  schedule  required  by  this 
section; 

(B)  such  sixty  day  review  period  shall 
begin  when  such  action  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress 

(2)  The  Admi.iistrator  shall  submit  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  together  with 
the  specific  action  proposed  a  flndlng  and 
report,  which  shall  contain  the  following: 

(A)  the  need  for  the  proposed  action; 

(B)  the  prices  of  Imported  and  domestic 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms  of 
energy  that  are  in  fact  anticipated  to  result 
from  the  proposed  action; 

(C)  the  impact  of  the  proposed  action 
upon  domestic  production,  consumption,  and 
imports  of  petroleum  and  other  fuels  and 
forms  of  energy. 

Sec.  203.  Regional  Petroleum  Product 
RESERVES.— (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  created  regional  petroleum  product 
reserves  which  shall  consist  of  refined  petro- 
leum products  or  residual  fuel  oil  stored  in 
tanks,  natural  geological  formations  or 
otherwise. 

<b)  The  purpose  of  these  reserves  Is  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  Interruptions  or  re- 
ductions In  imports  of  energy  supplies  In 
any  region  of  the  United  States  wherein  lim- 
itations m  the  capacity  or  capabilities  of 
refineries,  delivery  systems,  or  other  factors 
preclude  the  attainment  of  such  a  reduction 
by  the  storage  of  crude  oil  alone. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  maintain  thereafter,  regional  petroleum 
product  reserves  in  any  Petroleum  Adminis- 
tration for  Defense  District  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "PAD  District")  wherein  moro 
than  25  per  centum  of  demand  for  residual 
fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum  product  has 
been  met  by  Imports  during  the  preceding 
twenty-four-month  period.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  accumulate  and  thereafter 
maintain  in  storage  in  the  PAD  District  in 
tanks,  natural  geological  formations,  or 
otherwise  a  reserve  for  each  such  commodity 
equivalent  to  not  less  than  the  highest  level 
of  Imports  for  three  consecutive  months  for 
such  commodity  into  that  PAD  District  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twenty-four  months, 
which  level  shall  be  recomputed  annually 
Such  reserves  shall  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  title  m  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
Ized  and  directed  to  establish  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  to  maintain  thereafter,  regional  petro- 
leum reserves  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  In  PAD  dis- 
tricts wherein  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
demand  for  such  commodity  has  been  met 
by  Imports  during  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  month  period  or  in  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration regions  as  defined  in  title  10 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  where  Imports 
Into  such  regions  constitute  more  than  2' 
per  centum  of  demand  for  such  commodity 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  month 
period.  The  Administrator  shall  accumulate 
and  thereafter  maintain  In  storage  In  the 
PAD  District  or  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
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Istratlon  region  in  tanks  or  otherwise  a  re- 
serve for  No.  2  fuel  oU  equivalent  to  not  less 
than  ninety  days  of  supply  based  on  the 
average  monthly  volume  of  imports  into  the 
PAD  District  or  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration region  during  the  previous  heating 
season   of   September   through   April. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  place  In  stor- 
age crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  In  substitution  for 
all  or  part  of  the  volimie  of  any  commodity 
required  to  be  stored  in  the  regional  petro- 
leum product  reserves  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (c)   and   (d)   of  this 
section  if  he  finds  that  such  substitution  is 
necessary  or  desirable  for  purposes  of  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  or  for  other  reasons  and  may 
be  made  without  delaying  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affecting  the  fulfillment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  regional  petrolevmi  product  re- 
serves as  described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Prior  to  making  any  such  substitu- 
tion the  Administrator  shall   transmit   his 
finding    to    the   Congress    together    with    a 
description  of  the  substitution  to  be  made 
and  specifying  the  date  on  which  It  is  to 
commence.  Such  substitution  may  commence 
on  the  date  specified  by  the  Administrator 
but  in  no  case  sooner  than  the  close  of  the 
earliest  period  which  begins  after  the  sub- 
mission of   the   Administrator's   finding    to 
the  Congress  and  which   includes  at  least 
thirty  days  during  which  the  House  was  In 
session  and  at  least  thirty  days  during  which 
the  Senate  was  in  session. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  reserves  authorized  in  this 
section  the  Administrator  Is  authorl7ed  to 
place  in  storage,  transport,  or  exchange  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum 
products  acquired  by  purchase,  exchange  or 
otherwise.  ' 

(g)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  attainment  of  the  storage  schedule,  re- 
quired by  this  section,  within  the  times  spe- 
cified therein,  will  have  substantial  adverse 
economic  Impacts  or  if  the  necessary  stor- 
age capacity  or  supplies  of  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products 
to  be  stored  are  temporarily  unavailable,  he 
may,  after  providing  Congress  with  a  Justi- 
fication therefor,  delay  the  attainment  of 
required  storage  levels  for  up  to  six  months 
Thereafter,  the  Administrator  may  further 
delay  the  attainment  of  the  required  storage 
schedule  provided  that— 

fl)  the  specific  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  is  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  Each  House  then  .shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  dlsapprore  of  such  action 
within  sixty  days  of  the  recelot  of  the  pro- 
posal pursuant  to  the  procedures  provided 
for  in  sections  906  fa),  (b),  and  (c>  908 
90P,  910,  911.  912.  and  913  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  except  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act : 

(A)  any  reference  in  such  sections  to  "re- 
organization plan"  shall  be  deemed  to  he  a 
reference  to  "petroleum  storage  schedule" 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  mean 
the  storage  schedule  required  by  this  sec- 
tion; 

(B)  such  sixty-day  review  period  shall 
begin  when  such  action  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  together  with 
the  specific  action  proposed  a  finding  and 
report,  which  shall  contain  the  following: 

(A)  the  need  for  the  proposed  action: 

(B)  the  prices  of  Imported  and  domestic 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms  of 
energy  that  are  in  fact  anticipated  to  result 
from  the  proposed  action; 

(C)  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  action 
upon  domestic  production,  consumption, 
and  Imports  of  petroleum  and  other  fuels 
and  forms  of  energy. 

Sec.  204.  Interim  Industry  Storage  Re- 
serves.—(a)  There  are  hereby  authori-ed  to 
be  created  Interim  industry  storage  reserves 
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which  shall  consist  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products  main- 
tained in  storage  by  Importers  and  refiners. 

(b)  From  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  until  such  time  as  the  national  strategic 
energy  reserves  authorized  by  section  202  and 
the  regional  petroleum  product  reserves  au- 
thorized by  section  203  of  this  Act  are  com- 
plete, the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire that  every  Importer  of  crude  oil.  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  or  refined  petroleum  products 
and  every  refiner  of  crude  oil  shall  acquire, 
store,  and  maintain  In  readily  available  In- 
ventories, as  reserves,  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 
oil.  or  refined  petroleum  products  in  amounts 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  but  In 
no  event  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  their  Im- 
ports or  refinery  throughput  of  the  previous 
calendar  year. 

(c)  After  the  completion  of  the  national 
strategic  energy  reserves  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Act  and  the  regional  petro- 
leum product  reserves  authorized  by  section 
203  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that  Im- 
porters or  refiners  maintain  in  readily  avail- 
able inventories  stocks  of  crude  oil,  refined 
petroleum  products,  and  residual  fuel  oil 
equal  to  the  average  volume  of  such  inven- 
tories maintained  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

(d)  Every  barrel  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 
oil.  or  refined  petroleum  products  imported 
and  stored  in  the  Interim  industry  storage 
reserve  shall  be  exempt  from  any  tariff  or 
import  license  fee  now  or  hereafter  imposed. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"readily  available  Inventories"  means  those 
Inventories  which  can  be  used  without  affect- 
ing the  importer's  or  refiner's  operations  at 
normal  capacity  and  shall  not  include  mini- 
mum working  level  inventories  or  other  un- 
available stocks. 

(f)  In  order  to  maintain  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  industry, 
the  Administrator  shall  Implement  this  sec- 
tion with  appropriate  provision  for  avoiding 
inequitable  economic  impacts  on  refiners  and 
Importers  and  shall  make  specific  provision 
for  full  or  partial  exemption  or  other  relief 
from  any  refiner  or  Importer  who  might 
otherwise  incur  undue  hardship  as  the  re- 
sult of  regulations  implemented  under  the 
authority  of  this  section.  Such  relief  may  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  provision 
for  the  storage  of  petroleum  owned  by  such 
Importers  or  refiners  In  surplus  storage  ca- 
pacity owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  205.  Other  Storage  Reserves. — With- 
in six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  his  recommendations  for  including  in 
the  system — 

(a)  utility  storage  reserves  to  consist  of 
reserves  of  coal,  residual  fuel  oU.  or  refined 
petroleum  products  to  be  established  and 
maintained  by  all  fossil-fueled  base-load 
electric  power  generating  stations  fueled  by 
coal,  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products,  and  with  a  generating  capacity  of 
one  hundred  million  British  thermal  units  or 
more  In  an  hour  and  sufficient  to  maintain 
normal  power  generation  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  months; 

(b)  coal  storage  reserves  to  consist  of  re- 
serves equivalent  to  three  months  of  coal 
consumption,  such  reserves  to  consist  of  (11 
federally  owned  coal  mined  by  or  for  the 
United  States  from  federally  owned  coal 
which  coal  could  be  mined  for  consumption 
within  thirty  days  of  an  order  to  do  so; 

(c)  remote  oil  and  gas  storage  reserves 
consisting  of  oil  and  gas  to  be  acquired  and 
stored  by  the  United  States,  In  place,  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  or  other  agreement  or 
arangement  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States  and  Individuals  who  discovered  such 
oil  or  pas  in  wells  In  remote  areas; 

(d)  Industry  storage  reserves  consisting  of 
■^rude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  maintained  In  storage  by  im- 


porters, refiners,  or  others  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  adverse  impact  of  unplanned 
Interruptions  or  reductions  In  Imports  of 
energy  supplies  during  the  period  while 
the  reserves  created  pursuant  to  sections 
202  and  203  of  thU  Act  are  being  established 
and  thereafter;  and 

Sec.  206.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Study. — Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  setting  forth  his  views  and  recom- 
mendations— 

(a)  as  to  what  extent.  If  any.  Navy  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Numbered  1  could  have  been 
effectively  utilized  to  alleviate  energy  short- 
ages during  the  so-called  oil  embargo; 

(b)  with  respect  to  what  extent.  If  any, 
the  procedures  required  In  order  to  Increase 
production  from  oil  or  gas  reserves  within 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  should  be 
modified  or  otherwise  changed  in  order  to 
enable  such  reserves  to  be  better  utilized  In 
order  to  meet  certain  energy  shortages  with- 
in the  United  States; 

(c)  with  respect  to  whether  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  could  be  best  managed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  th  Navy,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  or  other 
management.  Including  Joint  management; 
and 

(d)  as  to  whether  a  program  of  explora- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  on  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  4  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
therein  could  best  be  carried  out  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  department  or  by  competitive 
agreements.  Including  contracts  or  leases, 
entered  Into  with  the  private  sector. 

TITLE  in — ADMINISTRATION 
Sec.  301.  Authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor.— ^To  Implement  the  establishment,  man- 
agement, and  replenishment  of  the  strategic 
energy  reserve  system  created  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator, 
in  furtherance  of  and  not  In  limitation  of 
any  authority,  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders necessary  or  appropriate  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  acquire  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise,  land  or  Interests  in  land  for 
the  location  of  storage  and  related  facilities; 

(c)  construct,  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise acquire  storage  and  related  facilities; 

(d)  acquire  by  purchase,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  crude  oil  for  storage  In  the  national 
strategic  energy  reserves  created  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  this  Act  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  or  residual  fuel  oil  for 
storage  In  the  regional  petroleum  product 
reserves  created  pursuant  to  section  203  of 
this  Act; 

(e)  require  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
that  Importers  or  refiners  maintain  in  readily 
available  Inventories  stocks  of  crude  oil,  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  and  residual  fuel 
oil  equal  to  the  average  volume  of  such  in- 
ventories maintained  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  three  preceding  years.  As  used 
in  this  subsection,  the  term  "readily  avail- 
able Inventories"  means  those  Inventories 
which  can  be  used  without  affecting  the  Im- 
porter's or  refiner's  operations  at  normal  ca- 
pacity and  shall  not  Include  minimum  work- 
ing level  Inventories  or  other  unavailable 
stocks; 

(f)  use.  lease,  maintain,  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  storage  and  related  facilities  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(g)  execute  any  contracts  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(h)  cause  proceedings,  whenever  he  deems 
it  necessary  to  Implement  this  Act,  to  be  in- 
stituted In  any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of 
such  proceedings  to  acquire  by  condemna- 
tion, any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
facilities,  temporary  use  thereof,  or  other  In- 
terests therein,  together  with  any  personal 
property  located  thereon  or  used  therewith, 


that  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act; 

(1)  order  the  use,  sale,  exchange,  or  dis- 
posal of  all  or  part  of  the  reserves  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  If  (1)  Imports  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  have  fallen  significantly  or  will 
within  thirty  days  In  his  Judgment,  fall  sig- 
nificantly below  existing  requirements  for 
such  Imports,  resviltlng  In  an  existing  or  pro- 
spective shortage  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of 
Import  requirements;  or  (2)  if  required  to 
fulfill  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
an  international  agreement  to  which  It  is  a 
party; 

(J)  require  that  the  replenishment  of  de- 
pleted reserves  is  accomplished  expeditiously; 
(k)  use,  sell,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined 
petroleum  products  from  the  strategic  energy 
reserve  system  created  pursuant  to  section 
201  or  this  Act  which  may  be  in  excess  of  the 
volumes  required  to  be  stored  by  sections  202 
and  203  of  this  Act; 

(1)  establish  price  levels  and  allocation 
procedures  for  any  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil 
or  refined  petroleum  product  withdrawn  from 
the  national  strategic  energy  reserves  created 
piu-suant  to  section  202  of  this  Act  or  from 
the  regional  petroleum  product  reserves  cre- 
ated pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act.  Such 
price  levels  and  allocation  procedures  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  objectives  enumerated 
In  section  4(b)(1)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  In  the  event  of 
the  expiration  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  price  levels  and  allo- 
cation procedures  established  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  expiration  of  that  Act,  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  standards  and  according  to 
the  procedures  set  out  In  section  4,  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (d)  of  that  Act; 

(m)  waive  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  procurement  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  if  he  finds  it  is  in  the  national  mter- 
est  to  do  so; 

(n)  in  the  case  of  an  embargo  adjust  the 
processing  operations  of  domestic  refineries 
to  produce  refined  products  In  proportion 
commensurate  with  national  needs  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  section  4(b) 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973. 

(o)  require  any  Importer  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  any  refiner  of  crude  oil  to  acquire, 
store,  and  maintain  fuel  oil  In  the  interim 
industry  storage  reserve  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  this  Act;  and 

(p)  allow  any  person  owning  crude  oil, 
refined  petroleum  products,  or  residual  fuel 
oil  from  the  Interim  Industry  storage  reserves 
created  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act 
to  remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
reserves. 

Sec.  302.  Condemnation  Proceedings. — 
Before  any  condemnation  proceedings  are 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  Act,  an  effort 
shall  be  made  to  acquire  the  property  In- 
volved by  negotiation  unless,  because  of  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  own- 
er or  owners,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
persons  with  whom  It  would  be  necessary  to 
negotiate,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  effort  to 
acquire  by  negotiation  would  involve.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Adrntolstrator,  such  delay 
In  acquiring  the  property  as  to  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest.  In  any  condemna- 
tion proceeding  Instituted  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  court  shall  not  order  the  party 
In  possession  to  surrender  p)ossesslon  in  ad- 
vance of  final  Judgment  unless  a  declaration 
of  taking  has  been  filed,  and  a  deposit  of  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  Just  compensation 
has  been  made,  under  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  February  26,  1931  (46  Stat.  1421), 
providing  for  such  declarations.  Unless  title 
is  in  dispute,  the  court,  upon  application, 
shall  promptly  pay  to  the  owner  at  least  75 
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per  centum  of  the  amount  so  deposited, 
but  such  payments  shall  be  made  without 
prejudice  to  any  party  to  the  proceeding. 
Property  acquired  under  this  section  may  be 
occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  prior  to  the  approval  of  title 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

Sec.  303.  PROHiBriED  Acts. — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  to  violate  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  issued  pursuant  to  any  such 
provision. 

Sec.  304.  Enforcement. — (a)  Whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  rule, 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

(bi  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
violation,  and  each  day  that  a  violation  con- 
tinues shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  in  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an  ap- 
plicable order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Any  person  who  Icnowlngly  and 
willfully  violates  this  subsection  after  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty  for  a 
prior  violation  of  the  same  provision  of  any 
order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  for 
each  violation,  and  each  day  that  a  violation 
continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion. Or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  i 
months,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  person' 
authorized  by  the  President  or  the  Admin- 
istrator to  exercise  authority  under  this  Act 
that  any  individual  or  organisuitlon  has  en- 
gaged, is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage  In 
acts  or  practices  constituting  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  such  person  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  an  action  In  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon 
a  proper  showing  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  Injunc- 
tion shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Any 
such  court  may  also  Issue  mandatory  in- 
junctions conunandlng  any  person  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  this  section. 

(e)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  this  Act  may  bring  an  action 
m  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  for 
appropriate  relief.  Including  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  or  writ  of  injunction. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
any  person  to  recover  damages. 

Sec.  305.  Disclosure,  Inspection,  In- 
vestigation.—  (a)  Every  importer,  refiner,  or 
user  of  fuels  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  prepare  such  accounts,  records  of 
cost-accounting  procedures,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  books,  and  other  records 
as  the  Administrator  may  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion prescribe  as  necessary  or  approplate  for 
purposes  of  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  at  all  times 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  Inspect  and 
examine  all  producing,  transportation,  stor- 
age, refining,  or  processing  facilities,  and  all 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  of  per- 
sons subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  persons  to 
furnish  to  the  Administrator,  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  the  Administrator  may 
order,  any  Information  with  respect  thereto 
which  the  Administrator  may  by  order 
require. 

Sec.  306.  Anntjal  Reports. — The  Admin- 
istrator shall  prepare,  have  printed,  and 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  summarizing  all  actions 
taXen  under  authority  of  this  Act,  with 
an  analysis  of  their  impact,  an  evaluation  of 
their  effectiveness  In  fostering  the  objec- 
tives listed  In  section  102,  and  any  recom- 


mendations for  legislation  further  Imple- 
menting the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec  307.  AtrrHORizAxioN  of  Appropria- 
tions.— There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  for  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  308.  SEVERABiLrrv. — If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  677  be 
printed  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  and  clerical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  S.  677. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—H.R.  6950 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  make  the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  has  been  cleared  with 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  with  Mr.  Young,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, with  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee on  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill,  with  Mr.  Hollings,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  this  side,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  the  leadership  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomor- 
row at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6950,  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Schweiker  and  Mr.  Hol- 
lings," that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
any  amendment  of  30  minutes;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Curtis  of  1  hour;  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  or  point  of  order, 
if  such  point  of  order  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration,  of  10  min- 
utes; that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form;  and  provided  further  that  the 
time  limitation  as  stated  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Curtis  be  subject  to  his  ap- 
proval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6950,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  three  month  transition  period,  and 
other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes  (except  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  on  which  there 
shall  be  one  hour),  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  or- 
der which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill :  Provided.  That  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Minority 
Leader  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  :  Provided,  .Tljat  the  said  Sen- 
ators, or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  t{ie  passage  of  the 
said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sen- 
ator during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order. 


ORDER  THAT  DEBATE  ON  MOTION 
TO  INVOKE  CLOTURE  BEGIN  RUN- 
NING AT  3  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
under  rule  XXII  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture  begin  nmning  tomorrow  at 
the  hour  of  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  166  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resimie  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166  upon  the  disposition  of  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  bill  tomorrow,  or 
at  3  p.m.,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

•Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALEXANDR  SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  expressed  my  regrets  that  advisers  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
recommended  that  he  not  extend  the 
courtesy  even  of  a  5 -minute  visit  with 
the  distinguished  author  and  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
action that  I  am  noting  in  the  newspa- 
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pers  of  our  country.  Momentarily  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  such  editorials  which 
I  believe  state  the  case  quite  eloquently. 

But  first,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  official  text 
of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  before  a 
large  audience  assembled  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn 
on  June  30  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Speech  by  Aleksandr  Solzhenitstn  at  the 

Washington-Hilton  Hotel  by  Invitation 

OF  the  AFL-CIO,  June  30,  1975 

Most  of  those  present  here  today  are 
workers.  Creative  workers.  And  I  myself,  hav- 
ing spent  many  years  of  my  life  as  a  stone 
cutter,  as  a  foundryman,  as  a  manual  worker, 
in  the  name  of  all  who  have  shared  this  forced 
labor  with  me.  like  the  two  Gulag  prisoners 
whom  you  just  saw.  and  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  doing  forced  labor  In  our  country, 
I  can  start  my  speech  today  with  the  greet- 
ing: "Brothers!"  "Brothers  In  labor." 

And  not  to  forget,  also,  the  many  honored 
guests  present  here  tonight,  let  me  add: 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen !" 

"Workers  of  the  world  unite!"  (Applause) 
Who  of  us  has  not  heard  this  slogan,  which 
has  been  sounding  through  the  world  for 
125  years?  Today  you  can  find  It  in  any  So- 
viet pamphlet  as  well  as  In  every  Issue  of 
Pravda.  But  never  have  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  revolution  In  the  Soviet  Union 
made  application  of  these  words  sincerely 
and  in  their  full  meaning.  When  many  lies 
have  accumulated  over  the  decades,  we  for- 
get the  radical  and  basic  lie  which  Is  not  on 
the  leaves  of  the  tree,  but  at  Its  very  roots. 

Now.  it's  almost  Impossible  to  remember 
or  to  believe  .  .  .  For  Instance,  I  recently  pub- 
lished— had  reprinted — a  pamphlet  from  the 
year  1918.  This  was  a  precise  record  of  a 
meeting  of  all  representatives  of  the  Petro- 
grad  factories,  that  being  the  city  known  In 
our  country  as  the  "cradle  of  the  Revolution." 

I  repeat,  this  was  March,  1918 — only  tour 
months  after  the  October  Revolution — and  all 
the  representatives  of  the  Petrograd  factories 
were  cursing  the  Communists,  who  had  de- 
ceived them  In  all  of  their  promises.  What  Is 
more,  not  only  had  they  abandoned  Petro- 
grad to  cold  and  hunger,  themselves  having 
fled  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow,  but  had  given 
orders  to  machine-gun  the  crowds  of  workers 
in  the  courtyards  of  the  factories  who  were 
demanding  the  election  of  Independent  fac- 
tory committees. 

Let  me  remind  you,  this  was  March,  1918. 
Scarcely  anyone  now  can  recall  the  crushing 
of  the  Petrograd  strikes  in  1921,  or  the  shoot- 
ing of  workers  in  Kolplno  In  the  same  year. 

Among  the  leadership,  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  all  were  emigre  intellec- 
tuals who  had  returned,  after  the  uprisings 
had  already  broken  out  In  Russia,  In  order 
to  carry  through  the  Communist  Revolution. 
One  of  them  was  a  genuine  worker,  a  highly 
skilled  lathe  operator  until  the  last  day  of 
his  life.  This  was  Alexander  Shllapnlkov.  Who 
knows  that  name  today?  Precisely  because 
he  expressed  the  true  Interests  of  the  workers 
within  the  Communist  leadership  ...  In 
the  years  before  the  Revolution  It  was 
Shllapnlkov  who  ran  the  whole  Communist 
Party  In  Russia — not  Lenin,  who  was  an 
emigre  ...  In  1921,  he  headed  the  Workers' 
Opposition  which  was  charging  the  Com- 
munist leadership  with  betraying  the  work- 
ers' Interests,  with  crushing  and  oppressing 
the  proletariat  and  transforming  itself  Into 
a  bureaucracy. 

Shllapnlkov  disappeared  from  sight.  He 
Was  arrested  somewhat  later  and  since  he 


firmly  stood  bis  ground  be  was  shot  in 
prison  and  his  name  Is  perhaps  unknown  to 
most  people  here  today.  But  I  remind  you: 
Before  the  Revolution  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Russia  was  Shllapnlkov — 
not  Lenin. 

Since  that  time,  the  working  class  has 
never  been  able  to  stand  up  for  its  rights, 
and  in  distinction  from  all  the  western  coun- 
tries our  working  clatss  only  receives  what 
they  hand  out  to  it.  It  only  gets  handouts. 
It  can  not  defend  its  simplest,  everyday  In- 
terests, and  the  least  strike  for  pay  or  for 
better  living  conditions  is  viewed  as  counter- 
revolutionary. TTianks  to  the  closed  nature 
of  the  Soviet  system,  you  have  probably 
never  heard  of  the  textile  strikes  In  1930  in 
Ivanovo,  or  of  tl-'»  1961  worker  unrest.  In 
Murom  and  Alexandrovo,  nor  of  the  major 
workers'  uprising  in  Novocherkassk  in  1962 — 
this  in  the  time  of  Khrushchev,  after  the 
thaw. 

This  story  will  shortly  be  published  in  de- 
tail in  your  country  in  Gulag  Archipelago, 
volume  3.  It  Is  a  story  of  how  workers  went 
In  a  peaceful  demonstration  to  the  Party 
City  Committee,  carrying  portraits  of  Lenin, 
to  request  a  change  in  economic  conditions. 
They  fired  at  them  with  machine  guns  and 
dispersed  the  crowds  with  tanks.  No  family 
dared  even  to  collect  Its  wounded  and  dead, 
but  all  were  taken  away  In  secret  by  the 
authorities. 

Precisely  to  those  present  here  I  don't  have 
to  explain  that  in  our  country,  since  the  Rev- 
olution, there's  never  been  such  a  thing  as 
a  free  trade  union. 

The  leaders  of  the  British  trade  unions  are 
free  to  play  the  unworthy  game  of  visiting 
the  so-caUed  trade  unions  and  receiving 
visits  In  return.  But  the  AFL-CIO  has  never 
given  in  to  these  illusions.   (Applause) 

The  American  workers'  movement  has 
never  allowed  itself  to  be  blinded  and  mis- 
take slavery  for  freedom.  And  I,  today,  on 
behalf  of  all  of  our  oppressed  people,  thank 
you  for  this!  (Applause) 

When  liberal  thinkers  and  wise  men  of  the 
West,  who  had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "liberty",  were  swearing  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  there  were  no  concentration 
camps  at  all,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  published  In  1947,  a  map  of  our  con- 
centration camps,  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
prisoners  of  those  times,  I  want  to  thank  the 
American  workers'  movement  for  this! 
(Applause) 

But  Just  as  we  feel  ourselves  your  allies 
here,  there  also  exists  another  alliance — at 
first  glance  a  strange  one,  a  surprising  one — 
but  If  you  think  about  it,  in  fact,  one  which 
Is  well-grounded  and  easy  to  understand. 
This  Is  the  alliance  between  our  Communist 
leaders  and  your  capitalists.  (Applause) 

This  alliance  is  not  new.  The  very  famous 
Armand  Hammer,  who  Is  flourishing  here  to- 
day, laid  the  basis  for  this  when  he  made  the 
first  exploratory  trip  into  Russia,  still  in 
Lenin's  time,  in  the  very  first  years  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  extremely  successful  in 
this  Intelligence  mission  and  since  that  time 
for  all  these  50  years,  we  observe  continuous 
and  steady  support  by  the  businessmen  of 
the  West  of  the  Soviet  Communist  leaders. 

Their  clumsy  and  awkward  economy, 
which  could  never  overcome  Its  own  difficul- 
ties by  Itself,  is  continually  getting  material 
and  technological  assistance.  The  major  con- 
struction projects  In  the  Initial  five-year 
plan  were  built  exclusively  with  American 
technology  and  materials.  Even  Stalin  rec- 
ognized that  two-thirds  of  what  was  needed 
was  obtained  from  the  West.  And  If  today 
the  Soviet  Union  has  powerful  military  and 
police  forces — in  a  country  which  is  by  con- 
temporary standards  poor — they  are  used  to 
crush  our  movement  for  freedom  In  the  So- 
viet Union — and  we  have  western  capital  to 
thank  for  this  also. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  a  recent  Incident 
which  some  of  you  may  have  seen  In  the 
newspapers,    although    others    might    have 


missed  It:  Certain  of  your  businessmen,  on 
their  own  initiative,  established  an  exhibi- 
tion of  criminological  technology  in  Moscow. 
This  was  the  most  recent  and  elaborate  tech- 
nology, which  here,  in  your  country,  is  used 
to  catch  criminals,  to  bug  them,  to  spy  on 
them,  to  photograph  them,  to  tall  them,  to 
Identify  criminals.  This  was  taken  to  Mos- 
cow, (Applause)  to  an  exhibition,  in  order 
that  the  Soviet  KGB  agents  covUd  study  It,  as 
If  not  understanding  what  sort  of  criminals, 
rcho  would  be  hunted  by  the  KGB. 

The  Soviet  government  was  extremely  In- 
terested In  this  technology,  and  decided  to 
purchase  it.  And  your  businessmen  were 
quite  willing  to  sell  it.  Only  when  a  few  sober 
voices  here  raised  an  uproar  against  it  was 
this  deal  blocked.  Only  for  this  reason  it 
didn't  take  place.  But  you  have  to  realize 
how  clever  the  KGB  is.  This  technology 
didn't  have  to  stay  two  or  three  weelcs  in  a 
Soviet  building  under  Soviet  guard.  Two  or 
three  nights  were  enough  for  the  KGB  there 
to  look  through  it  and  to  copy  It.  And  if  to- 
day, persons  are  being  hunted  down  by  the 
best  and  most  advanced  technology,  for  this, 
I  can  also  thank  your  western  capitalists. 

This  Is  something  which  Is  almost  incom- 
prehensible to  the  human  mind :  That  burn- 
ing greed  for  profit  which  goes  beyond  all 
reason,  all  self-control,  all  conscience,  only 
to  get  money.  (Applause) 

I  must  say  that  Lenin  foretold  this  whole 
process.  Lenin,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
the  West  and  not  In  Russia,  who  knew  the 
West  much  better  than  Russia,  always  wrote 
and  said  that  the  western  capitalists  would 
do  anything  to  strengthen  the  economy  of 
the  USSR.  They  will  compete  with  each  other 
to  sell  us  goods  cheaper  and  sell  them 
quicker,  so  that  the  Soviets  will  buy  from 
one  rather  than  from  the  other.  He  said: 
They  will  bring  it  themselves  without  think- 
ing about  their  future.  And,  in  a  difficult 
moment,  at  a  party  meeting  in  Moscow,  he 
said:  "Comrades,  don't  panic,  when  things 
go  very  hard  for  us.  we  will  give  a  rope  to  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  bourgeoisie  will  hang 
itself." 

Then,  Karl  Radek.  whom  you  may  hava 
heard  of.  who  was  a  very  resourceful  wit, 
said:  "Vladimir  Ilylch,  but  where  are  we  go- 
ing to  get  enough  rope  to  hang  the  whole 
twurgeoisle?" 

Lenin  effortlessly  replied.  "They'll  supply 
us  with  It."  (Applause) 

Through  the  decades  of  the  20s,  the  308. 
the  40s,  the  50s,  the  whole  Soviet  press 
wrote :  Western  capitalism — your  end  is  near. 

But  it  was  as  Lf  the  capitalists  had  not 
heard,  could  not  understand,  could  not  be- 
lieve this. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  came  here  and  said. 
"We  will  bury  you!"  They  didn't  believe 
that,  either.  They  took  it  as  a  Joke. 

Now,  of  course,  they  have  become  more 
clever  in  our  country.  Now  they  don't  say 
"we  are  going  to  bury  you"  any  more,  now 
they  say  "detente."  (Applause) 

Nothing  has  changed  In  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy. The  goals  are  the  same  as  they  were,  but 
Instead  of  the  artless  Khrushchev,  who 
couldn't  hold  his  tongue,  now  they  say  "de- 
tente". 

In  order  to  understemd  this.  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  making  a  short  historic  sur- 
vey— the  history  of  such  relations,  which  In 
different  periods  have  been  called  "trade." 
"stabilization  of  the  situation,"  'recogni- 
tion of  realities,"  and  now  "detente".  These 
relations  now  are  at  least  40  years  old. 

Let  me  remind  you  with  what  sort  of  sys- 
tem they  started. 

The  system  was  InstaUed  by  armed  upris- 
ing. 

It  dispersed  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

It  capitulated  to  Germany — the  common 
enemy.  It  Introduced  execution  without 
trial. 

It  crushed  workers'  strikes. 

It  plundered  the  villagers  to  such  an  un- 
believable extent  that  the  peasants  revolted. 
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and   when   this   happened   it   crushed 
peasants  in  the  bloodiest  possible  way.  i 

It  shattered  the  Chiirch.  | 

It  reduced  20  provinces  of  our  country  to 
a  condition  of  famine. 

This  was  in  1921,  the  famous  Volga  fam- 
ine. A  very  typical  Communist  technique: 
To  seize  power  without  thlnlilng  of  the  fact 
that  the  productive  forces  will  collapse,  that 
the  fields  will  not  be  sown,  the  factories  will 
stop,  that  the  country  will  decline  Into  pov- 
erty and  famine — but  when  poverty  and 
hunger  come,  then  they  request  the  hu- 
manitarian world  to  help  them.  We  see  this 
In  North  Vietnam  today,  perhaps  Portugal 
is  approaching  this  also.  And  the  same  thing 
happened  in  Russia  in  1921.  When  the  three- 
year  civil  war,  started  by  the  Communists — 
and  "dvll  war"  was  a  slogan  of  the  Com- 
munists, civil  war  was  Lenin's  purpose,  read 
Lenin,  this  was  his  stim  and  his  slogan — 
when  they  had  ruined  Russia  by  this  civil 
war.  then  they  asked  America,  "America, 
feed  our  hungry."  And  Indeed,  generous  and 
magnanimous  America  did  feed  our  hungry. 
The  so-called  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration was  set  up,  headed  by  your  future 
President  Hoover,  and  indeed  many  millions 
of  Russian  lives  were  saved  by  this  orga- 
nization of  yours. 

But  what  sort  of  gratitude  did  you  receive 
for  this?  In  the  USSR  not  only  did  they  try 
to  erase  this  whole  event  from  the  popular 
memory — it's  almost  impoesible  today  In  the 
Soviet  press  to  find  any  reference  to  the 
American  Relief  Administration— but  they 
even  denounced  It  as  a  clever  spy  organiza- 
tion, a  clever  scheme  of  American  imperial- 
ism to  set  up  a  spy  network  in  Russia. 

I  repeat,  it  was  a  system  that  introduced 
concentration  camps  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

A  system  that,  in  the  20th  Century,  was 
the  first  to  Introduce  the  use  of  hostages, 
that  Is  to  say,  not  to  seize  the  person  whom 
they  were  seeking,  but  rather  a  member  of 
his  family  or  someone  at  random,  and  shoot 
that  person. 

This  system  of  hostages,  and  persecution 
of  the  family  exists  to  this  day.  It  is  still  the 
most,  powerful  weapon  of  persecution,  be- 
cause the  bravest  person,  who  is  not  afraid 
for  himself.  stUl  shivers  at  the  threat  to  his 
family. 

It  Is  a  system  which  was  the  first — long 
before  Hitler — to  employ  false  registration, 
that  is.  to  say:  "Such  and  such  people  have 
to  come  in  to  register."  People  would  com- 
ply, and  then  they  were  taken  away  to  be 
annihilated. 

We  didn't  have  gas  chambers  in  those  days. 
We  used  barges.  A  hundred  or  a  thousand 
persons  were  put  into  a  barge,  and  then  it 
was  sunk. 

It  was  a  system  which  deceived  the  work- 
ers In  all  of  Its  decrees — the  decree  on  land, 
the  decree  on  peace,  the  decree  on  factories, 
on  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  was  a  system  which  exterminated  all  ad- 
ditional parties,  and  let  me  make  it  clear  to 
you  that  It  not  only  disbanded  the  party 
Itself,  but  destroyed  Its  members.  All  mem- 
bers of  every  other  party  were  exterminated. 
It  was  a  system  which  carried  out  geno- 
cide of  the  peasantry.  Fifteen  million  peas- 
ants were  sent  off  to  extermination. 

It  was  a  system  which  serfdom,  the  so- 
called  "passport  system".  ', 

It  was  a  system  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
artificially  created  a  famine  causing  six  mU- 
llon  persons  to  die  In  the  Ukraine  in  1932  and 
1933.  They  died  on  the  very  edge  of  Europe. 
And  Europe  didn't  even  notice  It.  The  world 
didn't  even  notice  it.  Six  million  persons! 

I  could  keep  on  enumerating  these  end- 
lessly, but  I  have  to  stop  becaiise  1933, 1  have 
come  to  the  year  1933  when,  with  all  I  have 
enumerated  behind  us,  your  President  Roose- 
velt and  your  Congress  recognized  this  sys- 
tem as  one  worthy  of  diplomatic  recognition, 
of  friendship  and  of  assistance. 


Let  me  remind  you  that  the  great  Wash- 
ington did  not  agree  to  recognize  the  French 
Convention  because  of  its  savEigery.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  in  1933,  voices  were  raised 
in  your  country  objecting  to  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  recognition 
took  place  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
friendship  and  ultimately  of  a  military  alli- 
ance. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  1904,  the  Ameri- 
can press  was  delighted  at  the  Japanese  vic- 
tories and  everyone  wanted  Russia's  defeat 
because  It  was  a  conservative  country.  I  want 
to  remind  you  that  in  1914  reproaches  were 
directed  at  Prance  and  England  for  having 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  such  a  conserv- 
ative country  as  Russia. 

The  scope  and  the  direction  of  my  speech 
today  do  not  permit  me  to  say  more  about 
pre-revolutionary  Russia.  I  will  Just  say  that 
information  about  pre-revolutionary  Russia 
was  obtained  by  the  West  from  persons  who 
were  either  not  sufficiently  competent  or  not 
sufficiently  conscientious.  I  will  Just  cite  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  a  number  of  figures 
which  you  can  read  for  yourself  in  Gulag 
Archipelago,  voliune  one,  which  has  been 
published  In  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
many  of  you  may  have  read  It.  These  are  the 
figures. 

According  to  calculations  by  specialists, 
bJised  on  the  most  precise  objective  statistics, 
in  pre-revolutionary  Russia,  during  the  80 
years  before  the  revolution,  the  years  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  when  there  were  at- 
tempts on  the  Tsar's  life,  assassination  of  a 
Tsar,  revolution,  during  these  years  about  17 
persons  a  year  were  executed.  The  famous 
Spanish  Inquisition,  during  the  decades 
when  it  was  at  its  height  of  its  persecution, 
destroyed  perhaps  ten  persons  a  month.  In 
the  Archipelago,  I  cite  a  book  which  was 
published  by  the  Cheka  in  1920,  proudly  re- 
porting on  its  revolutionary  work  in  1918 
and  1919  and  apologizing  that  its  data  were 
not  quite  complete:  In  1918  and  1919  the 
Cheka  executed,  without  trial,  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  a  month  I  This  was  written 
by  the  Cheka  itself,  before  it  understood  how 
this  would  look  to  history. 

At  the  height  of  Stalin's  terror  In  1937-38. 
If  we  divide  the  number  of  persons  executed 
by  the  number  of  months,  we  get  more  than 
40,000  persons  shot  per  month!!!  Here  are 
the  figures:  17  a  year,  10  a  month,  more  than 
1,000  a  month,  more  than  40,000  a  month! 
Thus,  that  which  had  made  it  difficult  for 
the  Democratic  West  to  form  an  alliance  with 
pre-revolutionary  Russia  had,  by  1941,  grown 
to  such  an  extent  and  still  did  not  prevent 
the  entire  united  democracy  of  the  world — 
England,  Prance,  the  United  States,  Canada. 
Australia  and  other  small  countries — from 
entering  into  a  military  alliance  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  How  is  this  to  be  explained?  How 
can  we  understand  it?  Here  we  can  offer  a 
few  explanations.  The  first,  I  think,  is  that 
the  entire  united  democracy  of  the  world  was 
too  weak  to  fight  against  Hitler's  Germany 
alone.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  is  a  terrible 
sign.  It  is  a  terrible  portent  for  the  present 
day.  If  all  these  countries  together  could  not 
defeat  Hitler's  little  Germany,  what  are  they 
going  to  do  today,  when  more  than  half  the 
globe  Is  flooded  with  totalitarianism?  I  don't 
want  to  accept  this  explanation. 

The  second  explanation  is  perhaps  that 
there  was  simply  an  attack  of  panic— of 
'ear — among  the  statesmen  of  the  day.  They 
simply  didn't  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
themselves,  they  simply  had  no  strength  of 
spirit,  and  in  this  confused  state  decided  to 
enter  Into  an  alliance  with  Soviet  totalitar- 
ianism. 

Finally,  the  thh'd  explanation  is  that  it 
was  a  deliberate  device.  Democracy  did  not 
want  to  defend  itself.  For  defense  It  wanted 
to  use  another  totalitarian  system,  the  So- 
viet totalitarian  system. 

I'm  not  talking  now  about  the  moral  eval- 
uation of  this,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  that 


later.  But  in  terms  of  simple  calculation  how 
shortsighted!  What  profound  self-deception! 
We  have  a  Russian  proverb:  "Do  not  call  a 
wolf  to  help  you  against  the  dogs".  If  dogs 
are  attacking  and  tearing  at  you,  beat  the 
dogs !  Fight  against  the  dogs,  but  do  not  call 
a  wolf  for  help.  (Applause)  Because  when 
the  wolves  come,  they  will  destroy  the  dogs, 
but  they  will  tear  you  apart,  as  well. 

World  democracy  could  have  defeated  one 
totalitarian  regime  after  another,  the  Ger- 
man, then  the  Soviet.  Instead,  it  strength- 
ened Soviet  totalitarianism,  helped  bring 
Into  existence  a  third  totalitarianism,  that  of 
China,  and  all  this  finally  precipitated  the 
present  world  situation, 

Roosevelt,  In  Teheran,  during  one  of  his 
last  toasts,  said  the  following:  "I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  three  of  us" — meaning  Roose- 
velt, Churchill,  and  Stalin — "lead  our  peoples 
in  accordance  with  their  desires.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  alms."  How  are  we  to  ex- 
plain this?  Let  the  historians  worry  about 
that.  At  the  time,  we  listened  and  were 
astonished.  We  thought,  "when  we  reach 
Europe,  we  will  meet  the  Americans,  and  we 
will  tell  them."  I  was  among  the  troops  that 
were  marching  towards  the  Elbe.  A  little  bit 
more  and  I  would  have  reached  the  Elbe  and 
would  have  shaken  the  hands  of  yoiu'  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  But  Just  before  that  happened, 
1  was  taken  off  to  prison  and  my  meeting  did 
not  take  place. 

But  now,  after  all  this  great  delay,  the 
same  hand  has  thrown  me  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  here  I  am,  instead  of  the  meeting 
at  the  Elbe.  (Applause)  After  a  delay  of 
30  years,  my  Elbe  is  here  today.  I  am  here 
to  tell  you,  as  a  friend  of  the  United  States, 
what,  as  friends,  we  wanted  to  tell  you  then, 
but  which,  by  the  way,  our  soldiers  were 
prevented  from  telling  you  on  the  Elbe. 

There  is  another  Russian  proverb:  "The 
yes-man  is  your  enemy,  but  your  friend  will 
argue  with  you."  It  Is  precisely  because  I 
am  the  friend  of  the  United  States,  precisely 
because  my  speech  Is  prompted  by  friend- 
ship, (Applause)  that  I  have  come  to  tell 
you:  "My  friends,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you 
sweet  words.  The  situation  in  the  world  is  not 
Just  dangerous,  it  isn't  Just  threatening,  it  is 
catastrophic.  (Applause) 

Something  that  is  incomprehensible  to 
the  ordinary  human  mind  has  taken  place. 
We  over  there,  the  powerless,  average  Soviet 
people,  couldn't  understand,  year  after  year 
and  decade  after  decade,  what  was  happen- 
ing. How  were  we  to  explain  this?  England, 
Prance,  the  United  States  were  victorious  in 
the  Second  World  War.  Victorious  states 
always  dictate  peace,  they  receive  firm  con- 
ditions, they  create  the  sort  of  situation 
which  accords  with  their  philosophy,  their 
concept  of  liberty,  their  concept  of  national 
Interest. 

Instead  of  this,  beginning  In  Yalta,  your 
statesmen  of  the  West,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  have  signed  one  capitulation  after 
another.  Never  has  the  West  or  your  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  imposed  any  conditions  on 
the  Soviet  Union  for  obtaining  aid.  He  gave 
imllmited  aid,  and  then  unlimited  conces- 
sions. Ahready  In  Yalta,  without  any  neces- 
sity, the  occupation  of  Mongolia,  Moldavia, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  was  silently  rec- 
ognized. Immediately  after  that,  almost 
nothing  was  done  to  protect  Eastern  Europe, 
and  seven  or  eight  more  countries  were 
surrendered. 

Stalin  demanded  that  the  Soviet  citizens 
who  did  not  want  to  return  home  be  handed 
over  to  him,  and  the  Western  countries 
handed  over  1.5  million  human  beings.  How 
was  this  done?  They  took  them  by  jf orce. 
English  soldiers  killed  Russians  who  df 
want  to  become  prisoners  of  StaUn„ 
drove  them  by  force  to  Stalin  to  be  exf 
nated.  This  has  recently  come  to  lis 
a  few  years  ago— a  million  and  a  lu/f  human 
beings!  How  could  the  Western  «mocracles 
have  done  this? 
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And  after  that,  for  another  30  years,  the 
constant  retreat,  the  surrender  of  one  coun- 
try after  another,  to  such  a  point  that  there 
are  Soviet  satellites  even  la  Africa,  and 
almost  all  of  Asia  is  taken  over  by  them, 
Portugal  is  rolling  down  the  precipice. 

During  those  30  years,  more  was  surren- 
dered to  totalitarianism  than  any  defeated 
country  has  ever  surrendered  after  any  war 
in  history.  There  was  no  war,  but  there 
might  as  well  have  been. 

For  a  long  time  we  In  the  East  couldn't 
understand  this.  We  couldn't  understand  the 
flabblness  of  the  truce  concluded  in  Viet- 
nam. Any  average  Soviet  citizen  understood 
that  this  was  a  sly  device  which  made  it 
possible  for  North  Vietnam  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  when  it  so  chose.  And  sud- 
denly, this  was  rewarded  by  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Peace — a  tragic  and  Ironic  prize.  (Ap- 
plause) 

A  very  dangerous  state  of  mind  can  arise 
as  a  result  of  this  30  years  of  retreat :  Give  in 
as  quickly  as  possible,  give  up  as  quickly  as 
possible^  peace  and  quiet  at  any  cost. 

This  is  what  many  Western  papers  wrote: 
"Let's  hurry  up  and  end  the  bloodshed  In 
Vietnam  and  have  national  unity  there." 
But  at  the  Berlin  Wall  no  one  talked  of  na- 
tional unity.  One  of  your  leading  newspapers, 
after  the  end  of  Vietnam,  had  a  full  head- 
line: "The  Blessed  Silence."  I  would  not 
wish  that  kind  of  "blessed  silence"  on  my 
worst  enemy.  I  would  not  wish  that  kind  of 
national  unity  on  my  worst  enemy.  (Ap- 
plause) 

I  spent  11  years  in  the  Archipelago,  anu 
for  half  of  my  lifetime  I  have  studied  thirst 
question.  Looking  at  this  terrible  tragedy  in' 
Vietnam  from  a  distance,  I  can  tell  you,  a 
million  persons  will  be  simply  exterminated, 
while  4  to  5  million  (In  accordance  with  the 
scale  of  Vietnam)  will  find  themselves  in 
concentration  camps  and  will  be  rebuilding 
Vietnam.  And  what  Is  happening  In  Cambo- 
dia you  already  know.  It  Is  genocide.  It  is 
full  and  complete  destruction  but  In  a  new 
form.  Once  again  their  technology  is  not  up 
to  building  gas  chambers.  So,  in  a  fev  hours, 
the  entire  capital  city — the  guilty  capital 
city — is  emptied  out — old  people,  women, 
children,  are  driven  out  without  belongings, 
without  food.  "Go  and  die!" 

This  is  very  dangerous  for  one's  view  of 
the  world  when  this  feeling  comes  on:  "Go 
ahead,  give  it  up."  We  already  hear  voices  In 
your  country  and  In  the  West — "Give  up 
Korea  and  we  will  live  quietly.  Give  up  Por- 
tugal, of  course;  give  up  Japan,  give  up 
Israel,  give  up  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Ma- 
laysia, Thailand,  give  up  ten  more  African 
countries.  Just  let  us  live  In  peace  and  quiet. 
Just  let  us  drive  our  big  cars  on  our  splendid 
highways;  Just  let  us  play  tennis  and  golf.  In 
peace  and  quiet:  Just  let  us  mix  our  cocktails 
In  peace  and  quiet  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
doing:  Just  let  us  see  the  beautiful  toothy 
smile  with  a  glass  in  hand  on  every  adver- 
tisement page  of  our  magazines."  (Applause) 

But  look  how  things  have  turned  out: 
Now  in  the  West  this  has  all  turned  Into  an 
accusation  against  the  United  States.  Now, 
In  the  West,  we  hear  very  many  voices  say- 
ing. "It's  your  fault,  America."  And,  here,  I 
must  decisively  defend  the  United  States 
against  these  accusations! 
-  I  have  to  say  that  the  United  States,  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  West,  is  the  least  guilty 
in  all  this  and  has  done  the  most  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  The  United  States  has  helped 
Europe  to  win  the  First  and  the  Second 
World  Wars.  It  twice  raised  Europe  from 
post-war  destruction — twice — for  10,  20,  30 
years  it  has  stood  as  a  shield  protecting 
Europe  while  European  countries  were  count- 
ing their  nickels,  to  avoid  paying  for  their 
armies  (better  yet  to  have  none  at  all),  to 
avoid  paying  for  armaments,  thinking  about 
how  to  leave  NATO,  knowing  that  in  any 
case  America  will  protect  them  anyway. 
These  countries  started  it  all,  despite  their 


thousands  of  years  of  civilization  and  cul- 
ture, even  though  they  are  closer  and  should 
have  known  better. 

I  came  to  your  continent — for  two  months 
I  have  been  travelling  in  its  wide  open  spaces 
and  I  agree:  Here  you  do  not  feel  the  near- 
ness of  It  all,  the  Immediacy  of  it  all.  And 
,  here  it  is  possible  to  miscalculate.  Here  you 
must  make  a  spiritual  effort  to  understand 
the  acuteness  of  the  world  situation.  The 
United  States  of  America  long  shown  Itself 
to  be  the  most  magnanimous,  the  most  gen- 
erous country  in  the  world.  Wherever  there 
is  a  flood,  an  earthquake,  a  fire,  a  natural 
disaster,  disease,  who  is  the  first  to  help? 
The  United  States.  Who  helps  the  most  and 
unselfishly?  The  United  States.   (Applause) 

And  what  do  we  hear  in  reply?  Reproaches, 
curses,  "Yankee  Go  Home."  American  cul- 
tural centers  are  burned,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Third  World  Jump  on  tables 
to  vote  against  the  United  States. 

But  this  does  not  take  the  load  off  Ameri- 
ca's shoulders.  The  course  of  history — wheth- 
er you  like  it  or  not — has  made  you  the 
leaders  of  the  world.  Your  country  can  no 
longer  think  provincially.  Your  political  lead- 
ers can  no  longer  think  only  of  their  own 
states,  only  of  their  parties,  of  petty  arrange- 
ments which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  promo- 
tion. You  must  think  about  the  whole  world, 
and  when  the  new  political  crisis  In  the  world 
win  arise  (I  think  we  have  Just  come  to 
the  end  of  a  very  acute  crisis  and  the  next 
one  will  come  any  moment),  the  main  deci- 
sions will  fall  anyway  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

And  while  already  here,  fhave  heard 
seme  explanations  of  the  situation.  Let  me 
quote  some  of  them:  "It  is  impossible  to  pro- 
tect those  who  do  not  have  the  will  to  defend 
themselves."  I  agree  with  that,  but  this 
was  said  about  South  Vietnam.  In  one- 
half  of  today's  Europe  and  In  three-quarters 
of  today's  world  the  will  to  defend  oneself 
is  even  less  than  it  was  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  told:  "We  cannot  defend  those  who 
are  unable  to  defend  themselves  with  their 
own  human  resources."  But  against  the  over- 
whelming powers  of  totalitarianism,  when  all 
of  this  power  is  thrown  against  a  country — 
no  country  can  defend  itself  with  its  own 
resources.  For  Instance,  Japan  doesn't  have 
a  standing  army. 

We  are  told,  "We  should  not  protect  those 
who  do  not  have  full  democracy."  This  is  the 
must  remarkable  argument  of  the  lot.  This 
is  the  Leitmotif  I  hear  in  your  newspapers 
and  in  the  speeches  of  some  of  your  politi- 
cal leaders.  Who  in  the  world,  ever,  on  the 
front  line  of  defense  against  totalitarianism 
has  been  able  to  sustain  full  democracy? 
You.  the  united  democracies  of  the  world, 
were  not  able  to  sustain  it!  America,  Eng- 
land, Prance,  Canada,  Australia,  together 
did  not  sustain  it.  At  the  first  threat  of  Hit  • 
lerlsm,  you  stretched  out  your  hands  to 
Stalin.  You  call  that  sustaining  democracy? 
No!  (Applause) 

And  there  is  more  of  the  same  (there  were 
many  of  these  speeches  in  a  row) :  "If  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  use  detente  for  its 
own  ends,  then  we  . . ."  But  what  will  hap- 
pen then?  The  Soviet  Union  has  used  detente 
in  its  own  Interests,  Is  using  it  now  and  will 
continue  to  use  it  in  its  own  Interests!  For 
example,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  both 
actively  participating  in  detente  have  quietly 
grabbed  three  countries  of  Indochina.  True, 
perhaps  as  a  consolation,  China  will  send 
you  a  ping-pong  team.  (Laughter)  And  the 
Soviet  Union  has  sent  you  the  pilots  who  once 
crossed  the  North  Pole.  In  a  few  days  you're 
flying  into  space  together. 

A  typical  diversion,  I  remember  very  well 
the  year,  this  was  1937,  June  of  1937,  when 
Chkalov,  Baldukov,  and  Bellakov  heroically 
flew  over  the  North  Pole  and  landed  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  This  was  the  verj-  year 
when  Stalin  was  executing  more  than  40,000 
persons  a  month.  And  Stalin  knew  what  he 


was  doing.  He  sent  those  pilots  and  aroused 
In  you  a  naive  delight— the  friendship  of 
two  countries  across  the  North  Pole.  The 
pilots  were  heroic,  nobody  will  say  anything 
against  them.  But  this  was  a  show — a  show 
to  divert  you  from  the  real  events  of  1937. 
And  what  is  the  occasion  now?  Is  it  an  annl- 
versary— 38  years?  Is  38  years  some  kUid  of 
an  anniversary?  No,  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  cover  up  Vietnam.  And,  once  again,  those 
pUots  were  sent  here.  The  Chkalov  Me- 
morial was  unveiled  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Chkalov  was  a  hero  and  Is  worthy  of  a 
memorial.  But,  to  present  the  true  picture, 
behind  the  memorial  there  should  have 
been  a  wall  and  on  it  there  should  have  been 
a  bas-relief  showing  the  executions,  show- 
ing the  skulls  and  bones.  (Applause) 

We  are  also  told  (I  apologize  for  so  many 
quotes,  but  there  are  many  more  in  your 
press  and  radio):  "We  cannot  ignore"  the 
fact  that  North  Vietnam  and  Khmer  Rouge 
have  violated  the  agreement,  but  we're 
ready  to  look  into  the  future."  What  does 
that  mean?  It  means:  let  them  exterminate 
people.  But  if  these  murderers,  who  live  by 
violence,  these  executioners,  offer  us  detente 
we  wUl  bj  happy  to  go  along  with  them.  As 
Willy  Braadt  once  said:  "I  would  even  be 
wUllng  to  have  detente  with  Stalin."  (At  a 
time  when  Stalin  was  executing  40,000  a 
month  he  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
detente  with  Stalin?) 

Look  into  the  future!  This  Is  how  they 
looked  into  the  future  in  1933  and  1941,  but 
it  was  a  short-sighted  look  into  the  future. 
This  is  how  they  looked  into  the  future  two 
years  ago  when  a  senseless,  incomprehensi- 
ble, non -guaranteed,  truce  in  Vietnam  was 
arranged,  and  it  was  a  short-sighted  view. 
There  was  such  a  hurry  to  make  this  truce 
that  they  forgot  to  liberate  your  own  Amer- 
icans from  captivity.  They  were  in  such  a 
hurry  to  sign  this  document  that  some  1300 
Americans,  "Well,  they  have  vanished;  we 
can  get  by  without  them."  How  is  that  done? 
How  can  this  be?  Part  of  them,  indeed,  can 
be  missing  in  action,  but  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  themselves  have  admitted 
that  some  of  them  are  stUl  being  kept  Ui 
prison.  And  do  they  give  you  back  your 
countrymen?  No,  they  are  not  giving  them 
back,  and  they  are  always  raising  new  con- 
ditions. At  first  they  said,  "Remove  Thleu 
from  power. "  Now,  they  say,  "Have  the 
United  States  restore  Vietnam,  otherwise  it's 
very  difficult  for  us  to  find  these  people." 

If  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
difficulty  explaining  to  you  what  happened 
with  your  brothers,  with  your  American 
POWS  who  have  not  yet  returned,  1,  on  the 
basis  of  my  experience  In  the  Archipelago, 
can  explain  this  quite  clearly.  There  is  a  law 
in  the  Archipelago,  that  those  who  have  t>een 
treated  the  most  harshly  and  who  have  with- 
stood the  most  bravely,  the  most  honest,  the 
most  courageous,  the  most  unbending,  never 
again  come  out  into  the  world.  They  are 
never  again  shown  to  the  world  because  they 
will  tell  such  tales  as  the  human  mind  can- 
not accept.  A  part  of  your  returned  POWs 
told  you  that  they  were  tortured.  This  means 
that  those  who  have  remained  were  tortured 
even  more,  but  did  not  yield  an  Inch.  These 
are  your  best  people.  These  are  your  first 
heroes,  who.  In  a  solitary  combat,  have  stood 
the  test.  (.Applause)  Ani,  today,  unfortu- 
nately, they  cannot  take  courape  from  our 
applause.  They  can't  hear  It  from  their  soli- 
tary cells  where  they  may  either  die  or  sit 
30  years,  like  Raoul  Wallenberg,  the  Swedish 
diplomat  who  was  seized  In  1945  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  been  imprisoned  for 
30  years  and  they  will  not  yield  htm  up. 

And  you  have  some  hysterical  public  figure 
who  said:  "I  will  go  to  North  Vietnam.  I  will 
stand  on  my  knees  and  beg  them  to  release 
our  prisoners  of  war."  This  isn't  a  political 
act — this  Is  masochism.  (Applause) 

To  understand  properly  what  detente  has 
meant  all  these  40  years — friendships,  stabill- 
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zatlon  of  the  situation,  trade,  etc.  I  would 
have  to  tell  you  something,  which  you  have 
never  seen  or  heard,  of  how  It  looked  from 
the  other  side.  Let  me  tell  you  how  It 
looked.  Mere  acquaintance  with  an  American, 
and  Ood  forbid  that  you  should  sit  with  him 
In  a  cafe  or  restaurant  meant  a  ten-year  term 
for  suspicion  of  espionage. 

In  the  flrst  volume  of  Archipelago  I  tell 
of  an  event  which  was  not  told  me  by  some 
arrested  person,  but  by  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.S.R.  During 
those  short  days  when  I  was  In  the  limelight 
under  Khrushchev.  One  Soviet  citizen  was 
in  the  United  States  and  on  his  return  said 
that  In  the  United  States  they  have  wonder- 
ful automobile  roads.  The  KGB  arrested  him 
and  demanded  a  term  of  10  years.  But  the 
judge  said:  "I  don't  object,  but  there  is  not 
enough  evidence.  Couldn't  you  find  some- 
thing else  against  him?"  So  the  Judge  was 
exiled  to  Sakhalin  because  he  dared  to  argue 
and  they  gave  the  other  man  10  years.  Can 
you  imagine  what  a  lie  he  told?  And  what 
sort  of  praise  this  was  of  American  Im- 
perialism— In  America  there  are  good  roads! 
Ten  years. 

In  1945-1946  through  our  prison  cells 
passed  a  lot  of  persons  and  these  were  not 
ones  who  were  cooperating  with  Hitler  (Al- 
though there  were  some  of  those,  too) .  They 
were  not  guilty  of  anything,  but  rather  per- 
sons who  had  Just  been  In  the  West  and  had 
been  liberated  from  German  prison  camps 
by  the  Americans.  This  was  considered  a 
criminal  act:  liberated  by  the  Americans. 
That  means:  He  has  seen  the  good  life.  If 
he  comes  back  he  wlU  talk  about  it.  The  most 
terrible  thing  la  not  what  he  did  but  what 
he  would  talk  about.  And  all  such  persons 
got  ten -year  terms. 

During  Nixon's  last  visit  to  Moscow  your 
American  correspondents  were  reporting  In 
the  Western  way  from  the  streets  of  Moscow. 
"I  am  going  down  a  Russian  street  with  a 
microphone  and  asking  the  ordinary  Soviet 
citizen:  Tell  me  please,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  meeting  between  Nixon  and  Brezh- 
nev?" And,  amazingly,  every  last  person 
answered:  "Wonderful.  I'm  delighted.  I'm 
absolutely  overjoyed!"  What  does  this  mean? 
If  I'm  going  down  a  street  In  Moscow  and 
some  American  comes  up  to  me  with  a  micro- 
phone and  asks  me  something,  then  I  know 
that  on  the  other  side  of  him  is  a  member  of 
the  state  security,  also  with  a  microphone 
who  Is  recording  everything  I  say.  You  think 
that  I'm  going  to  say  something  that  Is  going 
to  put  me  In  prison  immediately?  Of  course 
I  say:  "It's  wonderful,  I'm  delighted.  I'm 
overjoyed."  (Applause) 

But  what  Is  the  value  of  such  correspond- 
ents if  they  simply  transfer  western  tech- 
niques over  there  without  thinking  things 
through? 

You  helped  us  for  many  years  with  Lend 
Lease,  but  we've  now  done  everything  to 
forget  this,  to  erase  it  from  our  minds,  not  to 
remember  It  If  at  all  possible.  And  now, 
before  I  came  Into  this  hall,  I  delayed  my 
visit  to  Washington  a  little  In  order  to  flrst 
take  a  look  at  some  ordinary  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, going  to  various  states  and  simply  talk- 
ing with  people.  I  was  told,  and  I  learned 
this  for  the  flrst  time,  that  In  every  state 
during  the  war  years  there  were  Soviet- 
American  friendship  societies  which  collected 
assistance  for  Soviet  people — warm  clothes, 
canned  food,  gifts,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  we  not  only  never  saw 
these:  we  not  only  never  received  them  (they 
were  distributed  somewhere  among  the  privi- 
leged circles),  no  one  ever  even  told  us  that 
this  was  being  done.  I  only  learned  about  It 
for  the  flrst  time  here,  this  month,  in  the 
United  States. 

Everything  polsonoxis  which  could  be  said 
about  the  United  (States  was  said  In  Stalin's 
days.  And  all  of  this  Is  a  heavy  sediment 
which  can  be  stirred  up  anytime.  Any  day 
the  newspapers  can  come  out  with  the  head- 
lines:   "Bloodthirsty  American   Imperialism 


wants  to  seize  control  of  the  world,"  and  this 
poison  will  rise  up  from  the  sediment  and 
many  people  in  our  country  will  believe  this, 
and  will  be  poisoned  by  It,  and  will  consider 
you  as  aggressors.  This  Is  how  detente  has 
been  managed  on  our  side. 

The  Soviet  system  Is  so  closed  that  It  Is 
almost  impossible  for  you  to  understand 
from  here.  Your  theoreticians  and  scholars 
write  works  trying  to  understand  and  explain 
how  things  occur  there.  Here  are  some  naive 
explanations  which  are  simply  funny  to  So- 
viet citizens.  Some  say  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  now  given  up  their  Inhumane  Ideology. 
Not  at  all.  They  haven't  given  It  up  one  bit. 
Some  say  that  In  the  Krellm  there  are  some 
on  the  left,  some  on  the  right.  And  they  are 
fighting  with  each  other,  and  we've  got  to 
behave  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  Interfere  with 
those  on  the  left  side.  This  Is  all  fantasy: 
Left  .  .  .  right.  There  Is  some  sort  of  a  strug- 
gle for  power,  but  they  all  agree  on  the 
essentials. 

There  also  exists  the  following  theory,  that 
now,  thanks  to  the  growth  of  technology 
there  is  a  technocracy  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  growing  number  of  engineers  and  the  engi- 
neers are  now  running  the  economy  and  will, 
soon  determine  the  fate  of  the  country, 
rather  than  the  party.  I  will  tell  you.  though, 
that  the  engineers  determine  the  fate  of  the 
economy  just  as  much  as  our  generals  de- 
termine the  fate  of  the  Army.  That  means 
zero.  Everything  is  done  the  way  the  party 
demands.  That's  our  system.  Judge  it  for 
yourself. 

It's  a  system  where  for  40  years  there 
haven't  been  genuine  elections  but  simply  a 
comedy,  a  farce.  Thus  a  system  which  has 
no  legislative  organs.  It's  a  system  without 
an  Independent  press;  a  system  without  an 
Independent  judiciary;  where  the  people 
have  no  Influence  either  on  external  or  in- 
ternal policy;  where  any  thought  which  is 
different  from  what  the  state  thinks  is 
crushed. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  electronic  bug- 
ging In  our  country  Is  such  a  simple  thing 
that  it's  a  matter  of  everyday  life.  You  had 
an  Instance  in  the  United  States  where  a 
bugging  caused  an  uproar  which  lasted  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  For  us  it's  an  everyday 
matter.  Almost  every  apartment,  every  in- 
stitution has  got  its  bug  and  it  doesn't  sur- 
prise us  In  the  least — we  are  used  to  It. 

It's  a  system  where  unmasked  butchers 
of  millions  like  Molotov  and  others  smaller 
than  him  have  never  been  tried  In  the  courts 
but  retire  on  tremendous  pensions  In  the 
greatest  comfort.  It's  a  system  where  the 
show  still  goes  on  today  and  to  which  every 
foreigner  is  Introduced  surrounded  by  a 
couple  of  planted  agents  working  according 
to  a  set  scenario.  It's  a  system  where  the 
very  constitution  has  never  been  carried  out 
for  one  single  day.  Where  all  the  decisions 
mature  In  secrecy,  high  up  in  a  small  Irre- 
sponsible group  and  then  are  released  on  us 
and  on  you  like  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

And  what  are  the  signatures  of  such  per- 
sons worth?  How  could  one  rely  on  their  sig- 
natures to  documents  of  detente?  You  your- 
selves might  ask  your  specialists  now  and 
they'll  tell  you  that  precisely  in  recent  years 
the  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  in  creating 
wonderful  chemical  weapons,  missiles,  which 
are  even  better  than  those  used  by  the 
United  States. 

So  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  that?  Is 
detente  needed  or  not?  Not  only  is  It  needed. 
It's  as  necessary  as  air.  It's  the  only  way  of 
saving  the  earth — Instead  of  a  world  war  to 
have  detente,  but  a  true  detente,  and  If  it 
has  already  been  ruined  by  the  bad  word 
which  we  use  for  It— "Detente"— then  we 
should  find  another  word  for  it. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  very  few,  only 
three,  main  characteristics  of  such  a  true 
detente. 

In  the  flrst  place,  there  would  be  dls- 
u-mament — not  only  disarmament  from  the 


use  of  war  but  also  from  the  use  of  vio- 
lence. We  must  stop  using  not  only  the  sort 
of  arms  which  are  used  to  destroy  one's 
neighbors  but  the  sort  of  arms  which  are 
used  to  oppress  one's  fellow  countrymen. 
(Applause)  It  Is  not  detente  If  we  here  with 
you  today  can  spend  our  time  agreeable  while 
over  there  people  are  groaning  and  dying  and 
In  psychiatric  hospitals.  Doctors  are  making 
their  evening  rounds,  for  the  third  time  in- 
jecting people  with  drugs  which  destroy  their 
brain  cells. 

The  second  sign  of  detente.  I  would  say, 
Is  the  following:  that  It  be  not  one  based 
on  smiles,  not  on  verbal  concessions,  but  it 
has  to  be  based  on  a  firm  foundation.  You 
know  the  words  from  the  Bible:  "Build  not 
on  sand,  but  on  rock."  There  has  to  be  a 
guarantee  that  this  wUl  not  be  broken  over- 
night (Applause)  and  for  this  the  other  side 
— the  other  party  to  the  agreement — must 
have  Its  acts  subject  to  public  opinion,  to 
the  press,  and  to  a  freely-elected  parliament. 
And  untU  such  control  exists  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  guarantee. 

The  third  simple  condition — what  sort  of 
detente  is  it  when  they  employ  the  sort  of 
Inhumane  propaganda  which  is  proudly 
called  in  the  Soviet  Union  "Ideological  war- 
fare." Let  us  not  have  that.  If  we're  going 
to  be  friends  let's  be  friends,  If  we're  going 
to  have  detente  then  let's  have  detente,  and 
an  end  to  ideological  warfare. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
countries  can  conduct  negotiations.  They 
know  how  to  do  this.  For  a  long  time  they 
don't  make  any  concessions  and  then  thev 
give  in  a  little  bit.  Then  everyone  says  tri- 
umphantly, "Look,  they've  made  a  conces- 
sion; it's  time  to  sign."  The  European  nego- 
tiations of  the  35  countries  for  two  years 
now  have  painfully,  painfully  been  negotiat- 
ing and  their  nerves  were  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  and  they  finally  gave  in.  A 
few  women  from  the  Communist  countries 
can  now  marry  foreigners.  And  a  few  news- 
papermen are  now  going  to  be  permitted  to 
travel  a  little  more  than  before.  They  give 
1/ 1000th  of  what  natural  law  should  provide. 
Matters  which  people  should  be  able  to  do 
even  before  such  negotiations  are  under- 
taken. And  already  there  Is  joy.  And  here  In 
the  West  we  hear  many  voices,  saying:  "Look, 
they're  making  concessions;  it's  time  to  sign." 
During  these  two  years  of  negotiations,  in 
all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  pres- 
sure has  Increased,  the  oppression  Intensi- 
fied, even  in  Yugoslavia  and  Romania,  leav- 
ing aside  the  other  countries.  And  It  is  pre- 
cisely now  that  the  Austrian  Chancellor  says. 
"We"ve  got  to  sign  this  agreement  as  rap- 
idly as  possible." 

What  sort  of  an  agreement  would  this  be? 
The  proposed  agreement  is  the  funeral  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  means  that  Western  Eu- 
rope would  finally,  once  and  for  all,  sign 
away  Eastern  Europe,  stating  that  It  Is  per- 
fectly willing  to  see  Eastern  Europe  be 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  once  and  for  all. 
but  please  don't  bother  us.  And  the  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  thinks  that  If  all  these 
countries  are  pushed  Into  a  mass  grave, 
Austria  at  the  very  edge  of  this  grave  will 
survive  and  not  fall  into  It.  also. 

And  we,  from  our  lives  there,  have  con- 
cluded that  violence  can  only  be  withstood 
by — firmness. 

You  have  to  understand  the  nature  of 
Communism.  The  very  Ideology  of  Commu- 
nism, all  of  Lenin's  teachings,  are  that  any- 
one is  considered  to  be  a  fool  who  doesn't 
take  what's  lying  In  front  of  him.  If  you 
can  take  it,  take  it.  If  you  can  attack,  attack. 
But  If  there's  a  wall,  then  go  back.  And  the 
Communist  leaders  respect  only  firmness  and 
have  contempt  and  laugh  at  persons  who 
continually  give  In  to  them.  Your  people  are 
now  saying— and  this  Is  the  last  quotation 
I  am  going  to  give  you  from  the  statements 
of  your  leaders— "Power,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  conciliation,  will  lead  to  a  world 
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conflict."  But  I  would  say  that  power  with 
continual  subservience  is  no  power  at  all. 
(Applause). 

But  from  our  experience  I  can  tell  you 
that  only  firmness  will  make  It  possible  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism. We  see  many  historic  examples, 
and  let  me  give  you  some  of  them.  Look  at 
little  Finland  in  1939,  which  by  its  own  forces 
withstood  the  attack.  You.  in  1948,  defended 
Berlin  only  by  your  firmness  of  spirit,  and 
there  was  no  world  confilct.  In  Korea  In  1950 
you  stood  up  against  the  Communists,  only 
by  your  firmness,  and  there  was  no  world 
conflict.  In  1962  you  compelled  the  rockets 
to  be  removed  from  Cuba.  Again  It  was  only 
firmness,  and  there  was  no  world  conflict. 
And  the  late  Adenauer  conducted  firm  ne- 
gotiations with  Khrushchev  and  thus  started 
a  genuine  detente  with  Khrushchev.  Khru- 
shchev started  to  make  concessions  and  If  he 
hadn't  been  removed,  that  winter  he  was 
planning  to  go  to  Germany  and  to  continue 
the  genuine  detente. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  weakness  of  a 
man  whose  name  is  rarely  associated  with 
weakness — the  weakness  of  Lenin.  Lenin, 
when  he  came  to  power.  In  panic  gave  up  to 
Germany  everything  Germany  wanted.  Just — 
what  it  wanted.  Germany  took  as  much  as 
it  wanted,  said,  "Give  Armenia  to  Turkey." 
And  Lenin  said,  "Pine."  It's  almost  an  un- 
known fact  but  Lenin  petitioned  the  Kaiser 
to  act  as  intermediary  to  persuade  the 
Ukraine  and,  thus,  to  make  possible  a  bound- 
ary between  the  Communist  part  of  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine.  It  wasn't  a  question  of  seiz- 
ing the  Ukrame  but  rather  of  making  a 
boundary  with  the  Ukraine. 

We,  we  the  dissidents  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  don't 
have  any  tanks,  we  don"t  have  any  weapons, 
we  have  no  organization.  We  don"t  have  any- 
thing. Our  hands  are  empty.  We  have  only  a 
heart  and  what  we  have  lived  through  In 
the  half  century  of  this  system.  And  when 
we  have  found  the  flrmness  within  ourselves 
to  stand  up  for  our  rights,  we  have  done  so. 
(Applause).  It's  only  by  flrmness  of  spirit 
that  we  have  withstood.  And  if  I  am  stand- 
ing here  before  you,  it"s  not  because  of  the 
kindness  or  the  good  will  of  Communism, 
not  thanks  to  detente,  but  thanks  to  my  own 
flrmness  and  your  flrm  support.  (Applause). 
They  knew  that  I  would  not  yield  one  inch, 
not  one  hair.  And  when  they  couldn't  do  more 
they  themselves  fell  back. 

This  Is  not  easy.  In  our  conditions  this 
was  taugh*^  to  me  by  the  dlfflcvUtles  of  my 
own  life.  And  If  you  yourselves — any  one  of 
you — were  in  the  same  difficult  situation, 
you  would  have  learned  the  same  thing.  I 
don't  want  to  mention  many  names  tonight 
but  take  Vladimir  Bukovsky,  whose  name  is 
now  almost  forgotten.  (Applause).  Now,  I 
don't  want  to  mention  a  lot  of  names  because 
however  many  I  might  mention  there  are 
more  still.  And  when  we  resolve  the  question 
with  two  or  three  names  it  is  as  if  we  forget 
and  betray  the  others.  We  should  rather  re- 
member figures.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  political  prisoners  in  our  country  and — 
by  the  calculation  of  English  specialists — 
7,000  persons  are  now  under  compulsory  psy- 
chiatric treatment.  Let's  take  Vladimir  Bu- 
kovsky as  an  example.  It  was  proposed  to 
him,  "Alright,  we'll  free  you.  Go  to  the  West 
and  shut  up."  And  this  young  man,  a  youth 
today  on  the  verge  of  death  said:  "No,  I 
won't  go  this  way.  I  have  written  about  the 
persons  whom  you  have  put  in  insane  asy- 
lums. You  release  them  and  then  I'll  go 
West."  This  is  what  I  mean  by  that  flrmness 
of  spirit  to  stand  up  against  granite  and 
tanks. 

Finally,  to  evaluate  everything  that  I  have 
said  to  you  today — and  I  am  coming  to  my 
conclusion  now — I  could  say  we  need  not 
have  had  our  conversation  on  the  level  of 
business  calculations.  Why  did  such  and  such 
a  country  act  in  such  and  such  a  way?  What 
were  they  counting  on?  We  should  rather 
rise  above  this  to  the  moral  level  and,  say: 


"In  1933  and  In  1941  your  leaders  and  the 
whole  Western  World,  in  an  unprincipled 
way,  made  a  deal  with  totalitarianism. "  We 
will  have  to  pay  for  this,  some  day  this  deal 
will  come  back  to  haunt  us.  For  30  years 
we  have  been  paying  for  It  and  we're  still 
paying  for  it.  And  we're  going  to  pay  for 
It  in  a  worse  way.  One  cannot  think  only 
in  the  low  level  of  political  calculations.  It's 
necessary  to  think  also  of  what  is  noble,  and 
what  is  honorable — not  only  what  Is  proflt- 
able.  Resourceful  Western  legal  scholars  have 
now  Introduced  the  term  "legal  realism." 
By  this  legal  realism,  they  want  to  push 
aside  any  moral  evaluation  of  affairs.  They 
say,  "Recognize  realities;  if  such  and  such 
laws  have  been  established  in  such  and  such 
countries  of  violence,  then  these  laws  must 
also  be  recognized  and  respected."'  At  the 
present  time  it  is  widely  accepted  among 
lawyers  that  law  Is  higher  than  morality — 
Law  is  something  which  is  worked  out  and 
developed,  whereas  morality  is  something 
inchoate  and  amorphous.  That  Isn't  the  case. 
The  opposite  is  rather  true  Morality  is  higher 
than  law!  (Applause).  While  law  is  our 
human  attempt  somehow  to  embody  in 
rules  a  part  of  that  moral  sphere  which  Is 
above  us.  We  try  to  understand  this  morality, 
bring  it  down  to  earth  and  present  it  in  a 
form  of  laws.  Sometimes  we  are  more  suc- 
cessful, sometimes  less.  Sometimes  you  actu- 
ally have  a  caricature  of  morality,  but  mor- 
ality is  always  higher  than  law.  This  view 
must  never  be  abandoned.  We  must  accept 
It  with  heart  and  soul. 

It  Is  almost  a  joke  now  In  the  Western 
World,  in  the  20th  Century,  to  use  words 
like  "good""  and  "evil."  They  have  become 
almost  old-fashioned  concepts,  but  they  are 
very  real  and  genuine  concepts.  These  are 
concepts  from  a  sphere  which  is  higher  than 
us — good  and  evil  (Applause).  And  instead 
of  getting  Involved  in  base,  petty,  short- 
sighted political  calculations  and  games  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  concentration  of 
World  Evil  and  the  tremendous  force  of 
hatred  is  there  and  It's  flowing  from  there 
throughout  the  world.  And  we  have  to  stand 
up  against  it  and  not  hasten  to  give  to  it, 
give  to  it,  give  to  It,  everjahing  that  it  wants 
to  swallow.  (Applause). 

Today  there  are  two  major  processes  occur- 
ring In  the  world.  One  is  the  one  which  I 
have  just  described  to  you  which  has  been 
in  progress  more  than  30  years.  It  is  a 
process  of  short-sighted  concessions:  a 
process  of  giving  up,  and  giving  up  and 
giving  up  and  hoping  that  perhaps  at  some 
point  the  wolf  will  have  eaten  enough.  The 
second  process  Is  one  which  I  consider  the 
key  to  everything  and  which,  I  wUl  say  now. 
wUl  bring  all  of  us  our  future;  under  the 
cast-iron  shell  of  Communism — for  20  years 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  shorter  time  in 
other  Communist  countries — there  is  occur- 
ring a  liberation  of  the  human  spirit.  New 
generations  are  growing  up  which  are  stead- 
fast in  their  struggle  with  evil.  Which  are 
not  willing  to  accept,  unprincipled,  compro- 
mises; which  prefer  to  lose  everything — sal- 
ary, conditions  of  existence  and  life  Itself — 
but  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  conscience, 
not  willing  to  make  deals  with  evil.  (Ap- 
plause). 

This  process  has  now  gone  so  far  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  Marxism  has  fallen 
so  low,  that  It  has  become  an  anecdote,  its 
simply  an  object  of  contempt.  No  serious  per- 
son in  our  country  today,  not  even  university 
and  high  school  students,  can  talk  about 
Marxism  without  smiling,  without  laughing. 
But  this  whole  process  of  our  liberation  which 
obviously  will  entail  social  transformations 
is  slower  than  the  first  one — the  process  of 
concessions.  Over  there,  when  we  see  these 
concessions,  we  are  frightened.  Why  so  quick- 
ly? Why  so  precipitously?  Why  yield  several 
countries  a  year? 

I  started  by  saying  that  you  are  the  allies 
of  our  liberation  movement  in  the  Commu- 


nist countries.  And  I  call  upon  you:  Let  us 
think  together  and  try  to  see  how  we  can  ad- 
just the  relationship  between  these  two  proc- 
esses. Whenever  you  help  the  persons  perse- 
cuted In  the  Soviet  Union,  you  not  only  dis- 
play magnanimity  and  nobility,  you're  de- 
fending not  only  them  but  yourselves  as  well. 
You're  defending  your  own  future.  (Ap- 
plause) . 

So  let  us  try  to  see  how  far  we  can  go  to 
stop  this  senseless  and  Immoral  process  of 
endless  concessions  to  the  aggressor — these 
clever  legal  arguments  for  why  we  should  give 
up  one  country  after  another.  Why  must  we 
hand  over  to  Communist  totalitarianism 
more  and  more  technology — complex,  deli- 
cate, developed  technology.  Which  it  needs 
for  armaments  and  for  crushing  its  own  citi- 
zens. If  we  can  at  least  slow  down  that  proc- 
ess of  concessions,  If  not  stop  It  altogether — 
and  make  It  possible  for  the  process  of  lib- 
eration to  continue  In  the  Communist  coun- 
tries— ultimately  these  two  processes  will 
yield  us  our  future.  (Applause) . 

On  our  crowded  planet  there  are  no  longer 
any  Internal  affairs.  The  Communist  leaders 
say,  "Don't  Interfere  in  our  internal  affairs. 
Let  lis  strangle  our  citizens  in  peace  and 
quiet."  But  I  tell  you:  Interfere  more  and 
more.  Interfere  as  much  as  you  can.  We  beg 
you  to  come  and  interfere.  (Applause). 

Understanding  my  own  task  In  the  same 
way  I  have  perhaps  interfered  today  in  your 
internal  affairs,  or  at  least  touched  upon 
them,  and  I  apologize  for  it.  I  have  traveled 
a  lot  around  the  United  States  and  this  has 
been  added  to  my  earlier  understanding  of 
it — what  I  have  heard  from  listening  to  the 
radio,  from  talking  to  experienced  persons. 
America — In  me  and  among  my  friends  and 
among  people  who  think  the  way  I  do  over 
there,  among  all  ordinary  Soviet  citizens — 
evokes  a  sort  of  mixture  of  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  of  compassion.  Admiration  at 
the  fact  of  your  own  tremendous  forces 
which  you  perhaps  don't  even  recognize  your- 
selves. You're  a  country  of  the  future;  a 
young  country;  a  country  of  still  untapped 
possibilities;  a  country  of  tremendous  geo- 
graphical distances;  a  country  of  tremendous 
breadth  of  spirit;  a  country  of  generosity;  a 
country  of  magnanimity.  But  these  quali- 
ties: Strength,  generosity  and  magnanimity, 
usually  make  a  man  and  even  a  whole  coun- 
try trusting  and  this  already  several  times 
has  done  you  a  disservice. 

I  would  like  to  call  upon  America  to  be 
more  carefui  with  Its  trust  and  prevent  those 
wise  persons  who  are  attempting  to  establish 
even  finer  degrees  of  justice  and  even  flner 
legal  shades  of  equality — some  because  of 
their  distorted  outlook,  others  because  of 
short-sightedness  and  still  others  out  of  self- 
interest — from  falsely  using  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  for  social  Justice  to  lead  you  down 
a  false  road.  Because  they  are  trying  to  weak- 
en you;  they  are  trying  to  disarm  your  strong 
and  magnlflcent  country  In  the  face  of  this 
fearful  threat — one  which  has  never  been 
seen  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Not 
only  in  the  history  of  your  country,  but  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

And  I  call  upon  you :  ordinary  worklngmen 
of  America — as  represented  here  by  your 
trade  union  movement — do  not  let  your- 
selves become  weak.  Do  not  let  yourselves  be 
taken  In  the  wrong  direction.  Let  us  try  to 
slow  down  the  process  of  concessions  and 
help  the  process  of  liberation!  (Applause). 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
prior  to  this  remarkable  speech  I  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  for  about  3  hours 
with  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  I  think  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impassioned  plea  he 
made  to  me  as  an  American  citizen,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  not  ig- 
nore the  continuing  perils  of  commu- 
nism. As  I  think  I  stated  on  this  floor 
yesterday,  he  said  something  to  the  effect 
of 
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Senator,  your  leaders  are  Inordinately  con- 
cerned about  World  War  II  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  World  War  in  Is  already  over. 
The  Communists  have  already  won  It.  They 
have  taken  over  at  least  20  countries  In  the 
last  12  to  15  years. 


He  pleaded  with  me,  as  he  has  pleaded 
with  others,  to  take  note  of  this  continu- 
ing, growing  tyranny,  that  we  not  be 
fooled  by  its  deceit  and,  certainly,  not 
to  be  unaware  of  the  terrors  experienced 
by  innocent  people  all  over  the  world  at 
the  hands  of  Communist  tyrants. 

I  do  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  remarkable  speech 
which,  as  I  say,  was  delivered  on  June  30 
here  in  Washington  before  a  group  as- 
sembled by  Mr.  George  Meany. 

The  two  editorials  which  I  would  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  come 
from  a  newspaper  in  my  State  and  from 
one  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Charlotte  Ob- 
server on  Sunday,  July  6,  published  an 
editorial  headed  "Afraid  To  Invite  Sol- 
zhenitsyn?"  This  editorial  concluded  by 
saying: 

To  consider  him  (Solzhenltsyn)  only  in 
political  terms  would  be  a  mistake.  He  Is  an 
artist  and  his  life  and  works  are  the  proper 
grounds  for  Judging  him.  In  the  face  of  pain 
and  death,  he  has  stood  unbowed  for  free- 
dom and  humanity.  He  Is  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration he  has  received,  and  certainly  wor- 
thy of  a  compliment  from  the  President  ol 
a  free  people. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  this  morn- 
ing, July  8.  said  in  part,  referring  to 
the  rejection  of  the  recommendation  sent 
to  the  President  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr  Thur- 
mond) and  me  that  Mr.  Ford  see  Mr 
Solzhenltsyn: 

The  National  Security  Council,  which  sol- 
emnly pondered  the  question  of  a  Ford- 
Solzhenltsyn  meeting,  presumably  feared 
that  it  would  offend  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
government. 

Then  that  editor  went  on  to  say: 
Possibly  It  would:  the  Soviet  leaders  were 
so  offended  by  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  daring  to 
speak  out  that  they  kicked  this  greatest  liv- 
ing Soviet  novelist  out  of  the  country  and 
deprived  him  of  his  citizenship  for  "syste- 
matically performing  actions  Incompatible 
with  being  a  citizen." 

Then  the  editor  concluded  by  saying: 
Yet  that,  one  might  say.  is  their  hangup 
It  is  not  ours.  If  the  Soviet  leaders  are  terri- 
fied of  the  free  mind.  Americans  honor  It 
Our  leaders  need  not  conduct  themselves  out 
of  fear  of  bruising  the  tender  senslbUities  of 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  Surely  the  spirit  of 
detente  is  not  so  frail  that  it  cannot  turvive 
a  meeting  of  the  American  President  with  a 
man  who  symbolizes  mankind's  highest 
yearnings  for  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  July  6,  1975] 
Afraid  To  iNvrn)  SoLZHEwrrsTN? 
President  Ford  should  have  met  with  Alex- 
ander Solzhenltsyn  when  the  Russian  author 
visited  Washington  recently.  By  avoiding 
him,  and  giving  lame  reasons  for  doin^  so 
the  President  showed  an  unbecoming 
timidity.  ^ 

The  main  concern  of  President  Ford  and 
his  advisors  apparently  was  that  a  meeting 


with  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  would  offend  the  So- 
viet Union.  Perhaps  they  worried  that  the 
Russians  would  be  upset.  Well,  what  of  It? 

Detente  is  based  on  self-interest  on  both 
sides.  The  Russians  are  not  engaged  in  it  be- 
cause they  like  us.  They  will  pursue  it  as  long 
as  it  is  in  their  self-interest.  The  same  goes 
for  the  United  States.  If  the  Kremlin  hates 
and  fears  this  man  of  truth — and  clearly  it 
does— that  should  not  make  him  unwelcome 
In  the  White  House. 

As  he  did  before  he  was  thrown  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  has  spoken 
against  detente  since  arriving  in  the  West. 
Once  a  hero  of  liberals,  he  has  become  a  hero 
of  conservatives,  too.  His  views  on  interna- 
tional affairs  and  even  on  political  affairs 
within  the  Soviet  Union  sometimes  reflect 
the  limitations  of  his  own  lifelong  isolation 
from  the  world,  and  that  has  to  be  taken 
Into  account.  Yet  he  does  have  great  insight 
Into  the  minds  of  those  who  lead  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  how  that  system  works. 

To  consider  him  only  in  political  terms 
v/ould  be  a  mistake.  He  is  an  artist,  and  his 
life  and  works  are  the  proper  grounds  for 
judging  him.  In  the  face  of  pain  and  death, 
he  has  stood  unbowed  for  freedom  and  hu- 
manity. He  is  worthy  of  the  admiration  he 
has  received,  and  certainly  worthy  of  a  com- 
pliment from  the  president  of  a  free  people. 
Mr.  PoRn  Misses  an  OppoRTUNrrv 
President  Ford  followed  bad  advice  which 
reportedly,  coincided  with  his  own  bent  In 
refusing  to  meet  with  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenlt- 
syn when  that  celebrated  Soviet  dissident 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  vis- 
ited Washington  to  attend  an  AFL-CIO  din- 
ner in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Ford  turned  down  an  invitation  to 
the  dinner  and,  according  to  White  House 
press  secretary  Ron  Nessen,  could  not  find 
time  to  at  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  into  his  schedule. 
One  wonders  why.  "For  Image  reasons  the 
President  does  like  to  have  some  substance 
In  his  meetings,"  said  Mr.  Nessen,  then  com- 
pounded the  fatuity  by  adding,  "It  is  not 
clear  what  he  would  gain  by  a  meeting  with 
Solzhenltsyn." 

Well,  Mr.  Ford  would  have  gained  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  of  our  time,  a  man  of  consummate  cour- 
age, an  eloquent  and  outspoken  opponent 
of  the  "inhumane  Ideology"  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  National  Security  Council,  which 
solemnly  pondered  the  question  of  a  Ford- 
Solzhenltsyn  meeting,  presumably  feared 
that  it  would  offend  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
government. 

Possibly  it  would;  the  Soviet  leaders  were 
so  offended  by  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  daring  to 
speak  out  that  they  kicked  this  greatest  liv- 
ing novelist  out  of  the  country  and  deprived 
him  of  his  citizenship  for  "systematically 
performing  actions  Incompatible  with  belne 
a  citizen."  ° 

Yet  that,  one  might  say.  Is  their  hangup 
It  is  not  ours.  If  the  Soviet  leaders  are  terri- 
fied of  the  free  mind,  Americans  honor  It 
Our  leaders  need  not  conduct  themselves  out 
of  fear  of  bruising  the  tender  sensibilities  of 
the  men  in  the  KrenUin.  Surely  the  spirit  of 
detente  is  not  so  frail  that  it  cannot  survive 
a  meeting  of  the  American  President  with  a 
man  who  symbolizes  mankind's  highest 
yearnings  for  freedom. 


July  8,  1975 


process  of  endless  concessions  to  the  ag- 
gressor." In  a  highly  persuasive  presenta- 
tion of  life  in  Soviet  Russia,  as  he  has 
known  it  and  seen  it,  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn 
outlines  the  continuing  march  of  com- 
munism around  the  globe  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  freedom  which  results. 

His  view  is  worth  considering  as  we 
mold  our  policies  and  our  responses  for 
the  present  and  future.  His  words  ring 
with  clarity  on  many  tough  questions 
involving  our  relationship  with  Russia 
and  other  countries  of  the  world. 

To  heed  his  admonitions  which  cross 
the  grain  of  some  of  our  current  policies 
is  not  to  adopt  a  stance  of  war.  It  is, 
rather,  a  recognition  of  many  difficult 
truths  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  it  is  a  position  we  cannot 
abdicate.  Accordingly,  we  would  be  fool- 
ish to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  unpleasant 
facts  which  should  and  must  be  weighed 
with  the  more  agreeable  goals  of  detente. 
Surely,  we  should  consider  the  view  of 
this  man  who  has  given  up  his  homeland 
and  who  has  suffered  grievously  for  his 
rejection  of  the  Communist  state. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  made 
his  remarks  in  an  address  here  to  the 
AFL-CIO  at  which  time  he  expressed 
the  thoughts  mentioned  above.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Helms,  is  placing  the  fuU 
text  of  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  all  the  American  people. 


July  8,  1975 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HASKELL  ON  MONDAY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Has- 
kell tomorrow  be  transferred  to  Mon- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TAFT  AND  DESIGNATING 
PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions, a  voice  from  Russia,  itself,  has 
been  raised  to  Americans  giving  a  dim 
view  of  detente  as  a  dangerous  and  blind 
course  for  the  free  world. 

The  Soviet  writer  Aleksandr  Solzhen- 
ltsyn made  his  remarks  in  Washington 
last  week,  challenging  the  United  States 
to  avoid   "the  senseless  and  immoral 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order  tomorrow,  Mr.  Taft  be  recognized 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
after  which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each 
for  the  purpose  only  of  introducing  bills 
memorials,  petitions,  and  statements  in- 
to the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  June 
26,  1975,  on  July  1,  1975,  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  were 
received  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 


On  July  7,  1975,  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  re- 
ceived submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and  a  mes- 
sage withdrawing  two  nominations  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawals  of 
nominations  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings  of  today.) 


RESCISSIONS  AND  DEFERRALS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Morgan)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  received  on  July  1,  1975, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  Jime  26, 
1975,  proposing  three  rescissions  and  re- 
porting 27  deferrals  in  accordance  with 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  jointly,  under  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  Budget,  Public  Works, 
Judiciary,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Commerce, 
Armed  Services,  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  Finance.  The  message  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  propose  three  rescissions 
and  report  twenty-seven  deferrals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  The  rescission  proposals  total 
$123.7  million  and  the  deferrals  total 
$2,729.4  million  for  a  total  of  $2,853.0  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1976  budget  authority. 

Funds  for  two  highway  programs,  one 
duplicating  an  existing  system  and  one 
that  could  be  funded  through  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  now  available  to  the 
States,  are  proposed  for  rescission.  The 
third  rescission  proposal  reflects  a  recent 
Congressionally-approved  change  in  pro- 
gram needs  by  requesting  reduced  fimd- 
ing  for  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  The  deferrals  are  pri- 
marily routine  in  nature  and  do  not  af- 
fect program  levels.  The  details  of  each 
rescission  proposal  and  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on 
the  proposed  rescissions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  1, 1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Morgan)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  COOPERATIVE  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Morgan)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science  Pro- 
gi'am,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  message 
is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Cooperative  Medi- 
cal Science  Program.  This  bilateral  -re- 
search effort  in  the  biomedical  sciences 
was  successfully  implemented  in  1965 
following  a  meeting  between  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

During  1974,  this  Program  has  con- 
tinued to  direct  attention  to  the  study 
and  prevention  of  a  group  of  significant 
diseases  which  influence  the  health  sta- 
tus of  the  people  of  Asia:  cholera,  en- 
vironmentally induced  diseases,  leprosy, 
malnutrition,  parasitic  diseases  (filariasis 
and  schistosomiasis),  tuberculosis,  and 
viral  diseases  (rabies,  dengue-hemor- 
rhagic  fever  and  other  selected  arboviral 
diseases). 

The  accomplishments  attained  during 
the  past  year  are  highlighted  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Program  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  Congress  today.  I  look  for- 
ward to  strengthening  further  the  valua- 
ble and  productive  relationships  pro- 
vided by  this  model  of  cooperative  inter- 
national endeavor  for  the  health  bene- 
fits of  our  fellow  man. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  8, 1975. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5901)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Education  Division  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Casey, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  Conte,  ^nd  Mr.  Cederberg 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Morgan)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  the  Food  Stamp  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Food  Stamp 
Progrram  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committer?  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Rttral  Development  Goals 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
rural  development  goals  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Budget  for 
the  Judiciary — (S.  Doc.  94-69) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
Judiciary  in  the  amount  of  $4,771,000;  and 
for  the  transition  period  July  1  through 
September  Iro,  1976,  in  the  amount  of  $1,390,- 
000  (with  accompanying  papers);  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Director  for  Congres- 
sional Affairs  of  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  covering  the  operation  of 
Amtrak  for  the  month  of  May  1975  (with  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Crvn. 
Rights 

A  letter  from  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port concerning  minorities  and  women  as 
government  contractors  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

Six  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  each  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  with  the  following  ti- 
tles: "Problems  in  Reimbursing  State  Audi- 
tors for  Audits  of  Federally  Assisted  Pro- 
grams"; "Need  To  Improve  Efficiency  of 
Reserve  Training";  "Treatment  of  Chronic 
Kidney  FaUure:  Dialysis,  Transplant.  Costs, 
and  the  Need  for  More  Vigorous  Efforts"; 
"Department  of  Defense  Use  of  Flight  Sim- 
ulators— Accomplishments.  Problems,  and 
Possible  Savings";  "Improvements  Needed  In 
Regulation  of  Commodity  Futures  Trading"; 
and  "Use  of  Numerically  Controlled  Equip- 
ment Can  Increase  Productivity  in  Defense 
Plants  "  (with  accompanying  reports) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Opierations. 
Report  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for  the  period  of 
January  through  March  1975  concerning  Im- 
ports of  crude  oil,  refinery  activities,  and  In- 
ventories (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  or 
the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  promote  a  more  comprehensive 
national  program  of  water  resources  research 
and  technology  development  to  reorganize 
certain  functions  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search AND  Development  Administra- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Energy 
Research  and  Development  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
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Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Report  op  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development   Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Inflationary  impact  of  proposed  action 
to  expsknd  U.S.  uranium  enrichment  capacity 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

AiTDiT  Report  roR  the  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden 

A  letter  from  the  Council  of  the  Pacific 
Tropical  Botanical  Garden  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  audit  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  period  from  January  1,  1974 
through  December  31,  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  op  the  Veterans'  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port covering  cases  recommended  for  equit- 
able relief  during  calendar  year  1974  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commi.tee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Morgan)  : 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  43  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  43 
Whereas,  Lee  Canyon  Youth  Camp  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest,  some 
50  miles  from  Las  Vegas,  in  Lee  Canyon,  an 
area  of  outstanding  scenic  beauty;  and 

Whereas,  The  camp  facilities  are  main- 
tained by  two  full-time  caretakers  employed 
by  Clark  County,  with  an  operating  budget 
of  $70,000;  and 

Whereas,  Clark  County  has  built  numerous 
structures  at  the  camp,  namely,  a  dining  ball 
with  kitchen,  dormitories,  a  recreation  hall,  a 
shop  and  a  water  system;  and 

Whereas,  An  estimated  10,000  persons,  rep- 
resenting the  YMCA.  various  chxirches,  4-H 
groups  and  others,  make  use  of  the  camp's 
facilities  each  year;  and 

Whereas,  The  20-year  lease  on  the  property, 
signed  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
In  1961,  will  expire  in  6  years  and  the  loss  of 
these  facilities  at  that  time  will  be  a  loss  to 
the  persons  and  organizations  of  Clark 
County;  and 

Whereas,  To  promote  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  Clark  County  and  to 
protect  their  substantial  Investment  In  the 
facilities  of  the  camp,  the  people  of  Clark 
County  should  have  legal  title  to  the  prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas,  Title  to  the  property  would  be  an 
Incentive  for  the  people  of  Clark  County  to 
Improve  the  present  facilities  and  expand  the 
operation  of  the  camp  to  enhance  Its  xiseful- 
ness;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  memori- 
alizes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  Lee  Canyon  Youth 
Camp  to  Clark  County,  Nevada;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  holda  title  to  the 
property  on  which  the  Lee  Canyon  Youth 
Camp  Is  situated,  convey  the  title  to  the 
property  to  Clark  County,  Nevada;  and  be  It 
further. 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 


legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation,  to  Mr.  Earl  Butz,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  to  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Oulre,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  31  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  31 
Whereas,  The  adequate  and  reasonable  pro- 
vision of  gas  electric  power  and  other  public 
Utilities  is  an  absolute  essential  of  modern 
society;   and 

Whereas,  The  goal  of  energy  Independence 
for  the  nation  is  directly  related  to  the 
ability  of  public  utilities  to  modernize  plants, 
convert  plants  to  cheaper  fuels  and  to  build 
nuclear  plants;   and 

Whereas,  All  of  these  goals  in  addition  to 
expansion  to  meet  normal  growth  requires 
the  investment  of  large  sums  of  capital,  for 
electricity  alone  estimated  at  $140  billion 
through  1980;   and 

Whereas,  The  rising  costs  of  fuel,  the  pres- 
sures of  Inflation  and  the  strong  demands 
by  consumers  for  a  halt  In  rate  hikes  has 
created  a  situation  of  dropping  profits  and 
a  concomitant  reluctance  of  investors  to  pur- 
chase public  utilities  bond  Issues;  and 

Whereas,  The  failure  to  attract  investment 
capital  for  plant  expansion  and  construction 
Will  have  a  direct  and  deleterious  impact 
upon  meeting  national  energy  goals;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  has  recognized  the 
public  benefits  of  water  and  sewer  utilities 
and  air  and  water  pollution  control  facilities 
and  provided  that  bonds  issued  for  these  pur- 
poses may  be  tax  exempt;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
at  26  U.S.C.  5  103  to  provide  that  capital 
Improvement  bonds  for  all  public  utilities 
may  be  tax  exempt;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  by  the  legislative  counsel  and 
transmitted  forthwith  to  the  Vice  President 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  all 
members  of  the  Nevada  congressional  dele- 
gation;   and   be   it   further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  41  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 


fiUly  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  the  Forest  Service  to  authorize 
and  Implement  predator  control  management 
policies  on  federal  lands  In  Nevada,  such 
predator  control  measures  to  be  comparable 
to  those  which  have  been  proven  necessary 
on  private  lands  in  Nevada;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  forthwith  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
all  members  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation,  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  to  the  Chle*  of  the 
Forest  Service;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  become 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  26  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  26 
Whereas,  Each  human  life  is  precious  and 
irreplaceable  and  entitled  to  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  law;  and 

Whereas,  No  condition  of  Innocent  human 
life  will  Justify  the  denial  of  such  protec- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  It  is  appropriate  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  America  guarantee  that 
each  human  being  has  a  right  to  life  which 
must  remain  inviolate;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legisla- 
ture hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  immediate  action  to 
Initiate  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing and  proposing  a  human  life  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  which  will 
give  expression  to  the  right  to  life  as  a  con- 
stitutional right  and  guarantee  that  no  hu- 
man being  will  be  denied  the  protection  of 
law  or  deprived  of  life  without  due  process  of 
law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  by  the  legislative  counsel  and 
transmitted  forthwith  to  the  Vice  President 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  all 
members  of  the  Nevada  congressional  delega-  " 
tlon;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  become 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  24  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs': 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  24 


Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  41 

Whereas,  The  National  iidmlnistratlon  and 
Congress  have  called  upon  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  United  States  to  produce 
enough  food  to  assure  abundant  food  at  rea- 
sonable prices  In  this  country;  and 

Whereas.  The  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
called  upon  to  produce  sufficient  food  for  do- 
mestic needs  and.  in  addition,  to  provide 
vast  amounts  for  export  to  foreign  countries 
to  feed  millions  of  starving  people;  and 

Whereas,  Export  of  food  appears  to  be  the 
most  feasible  means  of  balancing  the  trade 
deficit  and  reducing  the  outward  drain  of 
American  dollars;  and 

Whereas,  Federal  land  resources  in  the 
western  United  States  present  an  abundant 
opportunity  for  increased  production  of 
lamb  and  beef;  and 

Whereas,  This  production  Is  severely  lim- 
ited because  of  federal  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  sound  management  procedures  for 
the  control  of  predators;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  respect- 


Whereas,  A  large  part  of  the  millions  of 
American  veterans  live  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
facilities;  and 

Whereas,  Hospitalization  far  from  one's 
home  is  a  financial  and  an  emotional  hard- 
ship; and  » 

Whereas,  In  many  communities  today  there 
exists  excess  hospital  bed  capacity;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  far  cheaper  to  the  taxpayers 
In  the  long  run  to  have  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration contract  to  use  excess  hospital 
capacity  than  to  build  or  expand  veterans' 
hospitals;  and 

Whereas,  The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
authorized  to  pay  for  emergency  care  to  vet- 
erans In  nongovernment  hospitals;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  allow  it  to  contract 
for  hospital  care  for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  or  nonservlce-connected  disabili- 
ties in  local  communities;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  all 
members  of  the  Nevada  congressional  dele- 
gation; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce: 

Senate  Resolution 

Whereas,  An  abundant  supply  of  natural 
gas  must  be  insured  for  New  Jersey  Industry 
and  especially  for  the  glass  Industry  In  south- 
ern New  Jersey;  and, 

Whereas,  This  Industry  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  past  240  years  into  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey's most  important  economic  factors  and 
now  Is  In  danger  of  being  seriously  eroded; 
and. 

Whereas,  Should  sufficient  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  not  be  available  this  and  other 
Industries  could  be  forced  to  close  their 
operations  entirely  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey; and. 

Whereas,  The  Impact  of  such  a  move  would 
cause  serious  unemployment  and  particu- 
larly affect  at  least  20,000  Jobs  in  the  glass 
Industry  alone  In  Cumberland  County;  and. 

Whereas,  Other  states  are  presently  devel- 
oping plans  to  entice  New  Jersey  industries  to 
their  localities  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
Inequities  in  the  Interstate  markets  for  nat- 
ural gas;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  equalize 
the  rates  of  the  Interstate  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  natural  gas  supplies;  and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  authenti- 
cated copies  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 
President  and  attested  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  be  transmitted  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  New 
Jersey  United  States  Senator,  and  to  each 
of  the  fifteen  members  of  Congress  elected 
from  this  State. 

A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Con- 
gress OP  the  United  States  to  iNcxxmE  the 

Cost  op  Eye  Glasses,  Prescription  Drugs 

and  Hearing  Aids  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Leg- 
islative Session,  now  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully present  and  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Medicare  Program  has  been  a 
much  needed  and  much  used  program  to  up- 
grade the  medical  care  for  many  of  Maine 
citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  statute  governing  the 
Medicare  Program  does  not  permit  that  pro- 
gram to  include  as  Medicare  benefits  the 
cost  of  eye  glasses,  prescription  drugs  and 
hearing  aids;  and 

Whereas,  a  large  part  of  the  needed  medi- 
cal care  for  persons  who  also  benefit  under 
the  Medicare  Program  consists  of  these 
Items;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
hereby  respectfully  urge  and  request  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  act  as  soon  as 
possible  to  amend  the  Medicare  statute  to 
include  eye  glasses,  prescription  drugs  and 
hearing  aids  as  part  of  the  benefits  permitted 
Medicare  recipients;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Maine  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 


Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  17 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs; 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  17 

Whereas,  The  Stillwater  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  and  Carson  Lake  area  have  tradi- 
tionally provided  a  sanctuary  for  migratory 
waterfowl  and  supported  a  large  percentage 
of  Nevada's  nongame  wetland  associated 
wildlife;  and 

Whereas,  In  years  past  Stillwater  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  harbored  the  largest  nesting 
areas  in  the  United  States  for  the  rare  white- 
faced  glossy  ibis;  and 

Whereas,  In  1973  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  reduced  water  allocation  to  the 
Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  District  thereby 
creating  an  emergency  situation  by  drying 
up  the  marshes  of  the  Stillwater  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  Carson  Lake  which 
are  absolutely  vital  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  national  preserve  for  wetland 
wildlife  species;  and 

Whereas,  Since  1973  total  waterfowl  pro- 
duction has  fallen  88  percent  at  Carson  Lake 
and  over  50  percent  at  the  Stillwater  Wildlife 
Management  Area;  and 

Whereas,  The  nesting  of  white-faced  Ibis 
In  the  area  has  ceased  completely;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
preserve  and  protect  this  refuge  for  water 
associated  wildlife;  and 

Whereas,  StUlwater  National  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  is  jointly  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Nevada  department  of  fish  and  game;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby 
respectfully  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior : 

1.  To  take  Immediate  action  to  release 
sufficient  water  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
waterfowl,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  In  the 
Stillwater  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
Carson  Lake  areas; 

2.  That  steps  be  taken  by  the  Congress 
and  Department  of  the  Interior  to  plan  for 
and  assure  an  adequate  flow  of  fresh  water 
during  the  winter  months  so  that  the  Still- 
water National  Wildlife  Refuge  can  be  main- 
tained now  and  in  the  future  as  a  habitat 
for  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  In  the 
Fallon  area  of  Nevada; 

3.  That  such  planning  and  water  alloca- 
tion shall  in  no  way  diminish  or  otherwise 
Impair  existing  or  future  water  rights  of 
agricultural  users  of  water  from  the  Truckee- 
Carson  Irrigation  District  In  the  Fallon, 
Nevada  area;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  forthwith  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  members  of  the  Nevada  congressional  dele- 
gation, to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  ui>on  passage  and  approval. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  keep  Intact  the  provisions  of  the 
housing  bill  that  extend  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Five  petitions  seeking  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances from  several  citizens  of  the  States  of 
Texas.  Wyoming.  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

S.  2063.  An  original  blU  to  regulate  com- 
merce, to  protect  consumers,  and  to  conserve 
energy  by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  esti- 
mates as  to  the  annual  operating  costs  of 
environmental  control  systems  In  residences, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-265). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  are  as  follows: 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  3,  a  Consular  Officer, 
and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Louis  Schwartz,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  4,  a  Con- 
sular Officer,  and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

Raymond  J.  Wach,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officers  of  class  4,  Consular  Officers, 
and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Richard  George  Brown,  of  Illinois. 

Claude  William  La  Salle  II,  of  Louisiana. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service 
Officers  of  class  6  to  class  5 : 

Barbara  K.  Bodlne,  of  California. 

William  Harrison  Courtney,  of  West  Vlr- 

Edward  J.  Marcott,  of  Massachusetts. 

Harry  E.  Young,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

Richard  H.  Zorn  11.  of  Illinois. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  of  class  5,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a 
Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Michael  Sager  Royle.  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officers  of  class  5.  Consular  Officers, 
and  Secretaries  In  the  Dlolomatlc  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America : 

Harriet  L.  Elam,  of  Massachusetts. 

G.  Alfred  Kennedy,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jane  PrlndevlUe  Newman,  of  Maryland. 

Marjorie  Ann  Ransom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  of  class  7  to  class  6 : 

Robyn  M.  FaclnelU,  of  IlUnols. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officer  of  class  7  to  class  0: 

Theodore  A.  Boyd,  of  Ohio. 

For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  6,  Consular 
Officers,  and  Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
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Ann  R.  Berry,  of  Kentucky. 

Therese  Ann  melnkauf.  or  New  York. 

For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Information  Officer  of 
class  6,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Timothy  M.  Randall,  of  minols. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  CxUtviral  Af- 
fairs for  terms  expiring  May  11.  1977: 

Eva  T.  H.  Brann,  of  Maryland,  vice  Thomas 
B.  Curtis: 

Richard  T.  Burress,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, vice  Harry  S.  Flemmlng: 

William  French  Smith,  of  California,  re- 
appointment. 

James  A.  S.  Leach,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  11,  1978,  vice  Wil- 
liam C.  Turner. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poregln  Relations: 

John  H.  Holdrldge,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Singapore. 

POLmCAL  CONTRIBtmONS 

People's  Republic  of  China, 
McNiciPALrrY  or  Peking, 
CoNsiTLAK  Service  op  the 

United  States  of  Amebica,  »*.• 

Subscribed  to  and  sworn  to  before  me, 
Robert  R.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  Consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Peking,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified  this  8th  day  of 
April,  1975. 

ROBEET  R.  BLACKBXmN,  JB., 

Consul. 
Nominee :  John  H.  Holdrldge. 
Post:     Ambassador    to    Singapore    nomi- 
nated: 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  Patricia  (unmar- 
ried), none,  David  (unmarried),  none,  Geof- 
frey (unmarried),  none. 

4.  Parents,  Marie  G.  Holdrldge  (mother),  I 
am  unaware  of  any  political  contributions. 
Herbert  C.  Holdrldge  (father),  deceased  Sept. 
1974;  I  am  unaware  of  any  political  contri- 
butions. 

5.  Grandparents,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  in  this 
report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

John  H.  Holoridce. 

4.  Parents.  Marie  G.  Holdrldge  (mother), 
none. 

Signed:  John  H.  Holdridce. 
People's  Repttblic  of  China, 
municipalitt  of  peking 
Consular  Service  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  sa: 

Subrcribed  and  sworn  to  before  me.  Jerome 
C.   Ogden,  Consul  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Peking,  duly  commissioned  and 
qualified,  this  21st  day  of  April,  1975. 
Jerome  C.  Ogden, 
Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

James  D.  Theberge,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambas.sador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Nicaragua. 

POLITICAL    CONTRIBtrriONS 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  James  D.  Theberge. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

I.  Self:  James  D.  Theberge,  $500,  Novem- 


ber 1972,  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  Presi- 
dent. 

2.  Spouse:  Giselle  Theberge  (none). 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  (none):  John 
Paul  (3  years)  and  James  Christopher  The- 
berge (8  years). 

4.  Parents  (none):  Antoinette  M.  The- 
berge (mother). 

5.  Grandparents  (none) : 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  (Virginia  The- 
berge (none):  Leonard  J.  Theberge 
(brother).  $100,  January  1974,  John  Rhodes; 
$100,  June  1974,  Clair  Burgener. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  (none)  :  $50,  June 
1974,  David  Rehman;  $50,  June  1974,  West 
Mar  den. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  including 
their  spou.ses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  in 
this  report  is  complete  and  accurate. 
James  D.  Theberge, 
Signature  of  nominee. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  (or  affirmed)  before 
me  this  28th  day  of  April  AD.  1975,  at  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

(SEAL)  Thelma  W.  Abbott, 

I  Signature  of  Officer. 

I  Commission  expires  April  14,  1977,  Notary 
Public. 


(The  foregoing  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were 
reported  with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By   Mr.    CRANSTON    (for   Mr.    Williams), 

from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare: 
Marlow  W.  Cook,  of  Kentucky,  and 
J.  Melville  Broughten,  of  North  Carolina, 

to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 

the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Ribicofp,  Mr.   Williams,  Mr.  Taft. 
and  Mr.  jAvrrs) : 
S.  2051.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  gross 
Income   of   an   employee   does   not   include 
amounts  received  as  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment for  legal  services  furnished  to  the  em- 
ployee under  a  group  legal  service  plan,  the 
value  of  legal  services  rendered  to  the  em- 
ployee under  such  plans,  or  amounts  con- 
tributed   by    the    employee's    employer    to 
such  plan.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  2052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Acevedo  Gonzalez.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  (by  request) : 
B.  2053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  revise  one 
of  the  bases  for  establishing  prices  for  en- 
riching services  provided  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 


S.  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  203  and 
204  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Aboubezk,  Mr.  McGovehn,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott),: 
S.  2055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
costs  of  the  social  security  program,  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  reductions 
In  social  security  taxes  to  reflect  the  Federal 
Government's   participation   in   such    costs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  to  clarify  programs  for 
promoting  reuse  of  railroad  passenger  ter- 
minals, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Investment 
credit  for  oil  and  gas  drilling  expenditures, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.   2058.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trinidad 
Pascuala  Qulnones-Valdes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2059.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemo- 
ration of  Vermont's  Bicentennial  of  Inde- 
pendence. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  2060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valter 
Relmnitz.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  2061.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Connecticut 
or  m  Standard  Federal  Region  I.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  2062.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Kok 
Llong  Tan,  and  his  wife,  Gloria  Slao  Tan. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2063.  An  original  bill  to  regulate  com- 
merce, to  protect  consumers,  and  to  conserve 
energy  by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  esti- 
mates as  to  the  annual  operating  costs  of 
environmental  control  systems  In  residences, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with  Instructions 
to  report  within  60  days. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize  the  President 
to    suspend    credit    for    exports    to    certain 
countries.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART: 
S.  2065.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
authorizing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  protect  consumers  against  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive advertising,  promotion  or  sales  prac- 
tices and  by  providing  for  full,  accurate  and 
clear  disclosure  of  price  and  other  informa- 
tion needed  for  consumers  with  respect  to 
certain  Insurance  policies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  2066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research   and  Development 
Act  of  1975.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Taft,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  2051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
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the  gross  Income  of  an  employee  does 
not  include  amounts  received  as  payment 
or  reimbursement  for  legal  services  fur- 
nished to  the  employee  under  a  group 
legal  service  plan,  the  value  of  legal 
services  rendered  to  the  employee  under 
such  plans,  or  amounts  contributed  by 
the  employee's  employer  to  such  plan. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  previously 
offered  in  the  93d  Congress  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  for 
an  exclusion  from  gross  income  of  the 
value  of  employer  contributions  to  pre- 
paid group  legal  services  plans.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  further  en- 
couragement for  the  development  of 
prepaid  legal  services  plans  which  will 
efficiently  and  economically  meet  the 
challenge  of  delivering  legal  services  to 
millions  of  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans  who  cannot  now  afford  legal 
representation. 

My  legislation  is  modeled  after  sections 
105  and  106  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  provide  exclusions  for  medi- 
cal expense  reimbursement  payments 
under  accident-health  plans  and  the 
value  of  premium  payments  under  medi- 
cal Insurance  plans.  My  bill  would  simply 
add  to  sections  105  and  106  an  exclusion 
for  reimbursement  and  premium  pay- 
ments for  prepaid  legal  services  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  great  unmet  need  to  make  legal  serv- 
ices readily  available  to  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  are  very  proud  in  this 
Nation  of  our  tradition  of  equal  justice 
for  every  Indlvlddal  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  economic  or  social  status.  We 
are  duly  proud  that  our  Constitution 
and  our  entire  political  tradition  requires 
that  "due  process"  and  "equal  protec- 
tion" of  the  law  be  accorded  to  every 
person.  That  each  man  should  receive 
his  due  is  one  of  the  great  egalitarian 
values  of  our  way  of  life. 

However,  aspiratlonal  Ideals  are  only 
as  real  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  mech- 
anisms by  which  they  are  implemented. 
The  reality  of  equal  justice  under  law 
depends  on  the  ability  of  our  legal  serv- 
ices delivery  system  to  actually  make  the 
necessary  services  available  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  need  legal  as- 
sistance each  year.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
more  work  must  be  done  because  the 
simple  fact  is  that  legal  assistance  is 
currently  too  expensive  to  be  readily 
available  to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. Obtaining  legal  services  is  now  be- 
yond the  financial  capability  of  approx- 
imately 70  percent  of  all  Americans. 

Legal  representation  is,  of  course,  a 
constitutional  right  in  criminal  cases. 
Over  the  past  half-century  the  courts 
have  carefully  developed  censtitutional 
standards  for  the  availability  of  repre- 
sentation in  criminal  proceedings.  Ini- 
tially, representation  was  required  only 
at  trial  in  felony  cases.  However,  the 
right  of  representation  in  criminal  cases 
now  includes  pretrial  and  post-trial 
criminal  proceedings  and  recently  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  representa- 
tion is  necessary  in  misdemeanor  cases 
in  which  any  jail  sentence  may  be 
Imposed. 

State  and  local  bar  associations  and 
governmental  units  have  also  adopted 
programs  for  making  free  legal  services 


available  to  criminal  defendents  through 
the  local  bar.  Eventually,  "public  de- 
fender" programs  developed  and  have  ex- 
panded in  order  to  systematically  pro- 
vide expert  legal  counsel  to  criminal 
defendants. 

Now  in  the  civil  area  there  is  a  grow- 
ing movement  to  make  access  to  the 
courts  and  the  processes  and  protections 
of  the  law  available  to  more  and  more 
people.  This  movement  Is  spurred  by  the 
growing  need  of  millions  of  Americans  to 
seek  legal  assistance  in  an  increasingly 
complex  society.  It  is  this  problem  that 
my  legislation  is  directed  at. 

Of  course,  legal  services  have  always 
been  readily  available  to  that  segment  of 
the  population  that  can  afford  to  pay  for 
counsel  under  the  traditional  fee  for  serv- 
ice system  of  representation.  However, 
until  the  last  decade  there  has  been  lit- 
tle effort  made  to  expand  the  population 
that  is  able  to  receive  legal  assistance 
with  such  important  everyday  problems 
as  landlord  tenant  disputes,  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  property,  consumer  protection 
actions,  divorce  settlements,  the  drawing 
of  wills,  and  so  forth. 

The  most  obvious  improvement  in  the 
access  of  a  previously  unserved  group  to 
legal  representation  in  civil  cases  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  in  the  early  1960's.  I  have 
always  supported  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram because  I  believe  in  the  importance 
of  broadening  access  to  the  processes  of 
justice  through  law.  I  further  believe  that 
the  record  of  the  past  decade  since  the 
establishment  of  Legal  Services  has  dem- 
onstrated both  the  need  for  this  program 
and  its  effectiveness  at  meeting  that 
need. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  cases  handled 
by  Legal  Services  attorneys  have  been 
family  law  cases  or  otJier  common  but 
Important  disputes.  These  are  matters 
which  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  day- 
to-day  lives  and  well-being  of  people. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  everyday  legal  problems  are 
unique  to  the  poor.  The  kind  of  problems 
that  are  regularly  handled  by  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys  for  free  affect  millions  of 
other  Americans  who  do  not  happen  to 
qualify  for  free  Legal  Services  assistance 
and  cannot  otherwise  afford  legal  coun- 
sel. The  American  Bar  Association  esti- 
mates that  roughly  140  million  people  or 
70  percent  of  the  population  does  not 
have  access  to  the  legal  system  at  pres- 
ent. Efforts  to  meet  these  problems  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  level  have  been 
indirect  and  piecemeal.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  improvement  in  the  legal  services  de- 
livery system  and  a  growing  effort  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing  legal 
sei-vices  to  all  Americans.  Essential  legal 
services  are  available  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  it  is  the  miUions  of  Americans  who 
are  neither  rich  nor  poor  that  need  help 
now. 

Consider  the  following  actions  which 
have  been  taken  and  which  are  aimed 
at  improving  our  system  of  delivering 
legal  services  by  reducing  cost  and  other 
barriers. 

First,  irf  the  area  of  law  reform  both 
the  Congress  and  various  States  are  con- 
sidering no-fault  automobile  insurance 
legislation.  This  legislation  has  arisen 
directly  out  of  the  high  cost  of  legal  as- 


sistance in  settling  automobile  accident 
claims.  Because  the  existing  tort  system 
is  not  meeting  people's  needs  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  and  with  reasonable  sp>eed 
it  is  becoming  necessary  to  take  auto- 
mobile accidents  out  of  the  tort  system 
and  replace  it  with  a  system  of  auto- 
matic compensation  in  all  but  very  serious 
cases. 

Similarly,  the  high  cost  of  legal  fees 
and  closing  costs  involved  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  real  estate  has  caused 
the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  put 
a  limit  on  such  fees  and  costs  in  certain 
cases. 

In  addition,  many  States  are  consid- 
ering law  reform  in  such  areas  as  pro- 
viding for  no-fault  divorce  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  cost  of  obtaining  legal 
services  will  not  constitute  a  barrier 
against  access  to  the  legal  system  in  this 
vital  area  of  family  law. 

Second,  private  organizations  are  in- 
creasingly providing  legal  representation 
for  groups  of  people  who  have  similar 
interests  in  particular  issues.  Consumer 
organizations,  environmental  groups, 
and  other  public  Interest  organizations 
with  specific  interests  are  increasingly 
seeking  to  represent  through  class  ac- 
tions large  numbers  of  people  who  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  access  to  the  courts. 

Third,  the  spread  of  State  consumer 
protection  agencies  with  authority  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  actions  on  be- 
half of  aggrieved  individuals  is  another 
effort  to  assure  that  the  average  citizen's 
legal  rights  are  not  ignored  simply  be- 
cause he  is  too  small  to  fight  such  battles 
on  his  own.  Earlier  this  year  the  Senate 
approved  legislation  to  establish  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  to  repre- 
sent consumer  interests  in  Federal  reg- 
ulatory proceedings. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  establLshed  a  Subcommittee  on 
Representation  of  Citizen  Interests  to 
examine  "the  quality  and  a\-ailability  of 
legal  services  performed  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession, to  determine  how  efficiently,  how 
universally,  and  how  economically  the 
needs  of  citizens  for  effective  advocacy 
are  being  met." 

i  All  of  these  actions  by  private  and  gov- 
ernmental bodies  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  level  are  designed  to  meet  the 
need  to  giye  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  economic  or  social  .<:tatu«.  access  to  our 
svstem  of  justice  through  law.  I  believe 
that  this  represents  a  growing  and 
healthy  recognition  that  legal  needs  are 
extremely  important  to  the  everyday 
well-being  of  the  average  Am.erican. 

However,  none  of  these  action?  alone 
or  together  represents  a  change  in  the 
.system  of  delivering  legal  services  de- 
signed to  bring  more  or  less  comorehen- 
sive  legal  services  within  the  financial 
range  of  the  average  citizen.  To  accom- 
plish this  goal  ma'or  changes  in  the 
present  mode  of  marketing  legal  services 
must  bo  effectPd. 

In  the  late  1960's  and  the  early  1970's 
various  "prepaid"  and  "group"  legal  serv- 
ices plans  modeled  after  plans  in  the 
health  field  came  onto  th-?  scene.  These 
plans  offer  the  first  realistic  opportunity 
for  providing  a  broad  range  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  significant  unserved  segments  of 
the  population. 

The  prepaid  legal  field  is  just  begin- 
ning. It  Is  still  very  experimental  al- 
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though  a  wide  variety  of  plans  have  been 
launched  and  are  in  the  oflBng.  Data 
made  available  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation indicate  that  there  are  already 
numerous  prepaid  type  plans  providing  a 
broad  range  of  legal  aid  with  personal 
problems.  These  plans  represent  orga- 
nized groups  and  unaffiliated  individuals. 
In  addition  to  the  various  existing  pre- 
paid plans  the  American  Bar  Association 
reports  that  at  least  five  insurance  com- 
panies are  now  offering  some  form  of  pre- 
paid legal  coverage. 

If  these  prepaid  plans  are  developed 
to  their  full  potential,  they  will  make 
legal  services  available  for  the  first  time 
to  the  majority  of  Americans. 

The  Congress  has  already  taken  im- 
portant steps  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  prepaid  legal  services  with  the 
passage  in  the  93d  Congress  of  Public 
Law  93-95  amendhig  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  union-operated 
trust  funds  established  to  provide  pre- 
paid legal  services  for  employees  and 
Public  Law  93-406,  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act.  The -former 
legislation  removed  a  bar  that  existed 
under  prior  law  and  made  it  possible 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process 
to  establish  prepaid  programs  on  a  wide 
scale.  Under  ERISA,  prepaid  legal  serv- 
ices plans  are  defined  as  "employee  wel- 
fare benefit  plans"  which  brings  them 
within  the  reporting,  disclosure,  and  fi- 
duciary responsibility  requirements  of 
that  act. 

In  light  of  the  investigation  which 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, which  I  chair,  conducted  into 
abuses  In  the  prepaid  health  plan  area,  I 
am  particularly  sensitive  to  the  potential 
for  such  abuses  in  the  prepaid  legal  field. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  the  regula- 
tions which  are  now  being  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  implement 
the  safeguards  contemplated  by  ERISA 
are  very  important.  Plan  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  ERISA  must  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  beneficiaries  of  any  pre- 
paid legal  services  plan  being  eligible  to 
receive  favorable  treatment  under  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
build  on  the  base  established  by  Public 
Law  93-95  and  Public  Law  93-406  by  pro- 
viding further  Federal  encouragement 
for  the  development  of  prepaid  plans.  If 
this  bill  is  adopted  reimbursement  pay- 
ments or  premium  contributions  made 
under  prepaid  type  plans  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  gross  income  of  in- 
dividuals receiving  such  payments  or 
contributions  through  their  employer. 

This  legislation  will  provide  encourage- 
ment for  the  development  of  prepaid 
plans  just  as  sections  105  and  106  pro- 
vide encouragement  for  the  development 
of  employer-employee  health  insurance 
plans.  I  believe  that  the  need  and  justi- 
fication for  such  encouragement  exists  in 
the  area  of  legal  services  now  just  as  it 
was  recognized  to  exist  in  the  area  of 
health  care  years  ago. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  would  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  prior  congres- 
sional actions  in  the  area  of  broadening 
access  to  legal  services.  It  will  add  im- 
petus to  the  now  burgeoning  field  of  pri- 


vate prepaid  legal  services  and  legal  in- 
surance. It  will  help  to  make  available 
to  millions  of  Americans  the  protections 
which  the  law  and  our  political  tradition 
promises  to  everyone. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Senators  Ribi- 
coFF,  Williams,  Javits,  and  Taft  have 
joined  with  me  in  reintroducing  this  leg- 
islation. Their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  indicative  of  the  broad  coalition 
of  groups  which  favor  incentives  for  the 
development  of  a  more  effective  legal 
services  delivery  system.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
expressed  support  for  this  legislation 
along  with  many  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  National  Consumer  Center  for 
Legal  Services  including  the  AFL-CIO.  I 
am  proud  to  have  the  support  of  these 
organizations  for  my  bill  and  for  the  con- 
cept of  making  the  promise  of  equal  jus- 
tice for  all  a  little  bit  closer  to  reality. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  is  a  great  need  to  make  legal  serv- 
ices available  to  all  Americans.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Jackson,  Ribicoff, 
Taft,  and  Javits,  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  designed  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  group  legal  service  plans. 

The  wealthy  have  always  been  able  to 
afford  legal  counsel  under  the  traditional 
fee  for  service  system.  But  until  the  last 
decade,  there  was  little  effort  made  to 
extend  the  legal  delivery  system  to  Amer- 
icans of  moderate  income  means. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  adequate 
legal  services  are  beyond  the  financial 
capability  of  70  percent  of  American 
families.  Group  legal  service  plans  seek 
to  remedy  this  situation. 

Over  the  last  decade,  various  "prepaid" 
and  'group"  legal  service  plans,  modeled 
after  plans  in  the  health  field,  came  on 
the  scene.  These  plans  offered  the  first 
realistic  opportunity  for  providing  a 
broad  range  of  legal  services  to  signifi- 
cant unserved  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  plans  operate  under  the  same 
principle  as  group  health  insurance.  They 
spread  the  cost  of  legal  services  over  a 
large  group  of  people  and,  thereby,  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  individual  partici- 
pant. 

Last  Congress,  we  provided  a  great 
impetus  to  the  development  of  group 
plans  with  enactment  of  Public  Law 
93-95,  which  I  sponsored  to  permit  group 
legal  service  plans  to  be  administered 
under  the  trust  fund  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Now  there  are  about 
3,000  plans  operating  throughout  the 
country. 

But  there  are  many  questions  as  to  the 
tax  status  of  the  plans  left  unanswered. 
While  the  Federal  income  tax  treatment 
of  employer  contributions  is  clear,  the 
tax  treatment  of  employee  benefits  and 
contributions  is  uncertain. 

This  legislation  is  modeled  after  sec- 
tions 105  and  106  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  provide  exclusions  for  medi- 
cal expense  reimbursement  payments 
under  accident-health  plans  and  the 
value  of  premium  payments  under  medi- 
cal insurance  plans.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  amend  sections  105  and  106  of 
the  code  to  insure  that  all  participants  in 
group  legal  service  plans  will  have  the 
same  Federal  income  tax  treatment  as 


participants  in  accident  and  health 
plans. 

Legal  counseling  and  assistance  is  a 
necessity  of  modem  life.  We  came  face  to 
face  with  the  need  for  legal  assistance  in 
our  3 -year  study  of  the  private  pension 
system. 

Time  and  again,  we  foimd  our  elderly 
citizens  struggling  with  the  legal  com- 
plexities of  various  private  and  public 
benefit  programs. 

All  too  often,  benefits  were  lost  simply 
because  they  could  not  understand  the 
complex  legal  requirements. 

For  many  years,  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged have  been  receiving  free  legal 
assistance.  Legal  service  programs  are 
serving  a  half  million  clients  across  the 
land.  After  4  years  of  determined  effort, 
Congress  enshrined  the  principle  of  legal 
assistance  to  the  underprivileged  in  the 
creation  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  last  year. 

But  while  essential  legal  services  are 
available  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it  is 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  nei- 
ther rich  nor  poor  that  need  the  help 
now. 

Today's  legislation  builds  on  the  base 
established  by  Public  Law  93-95  which 
permitted  the  adoption  of  group  plans 
on  a  wide  scale  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  reality  of  "equal  justice  un- 
der the  law"  depends  on  the  ability  of 
our  legal  service  delivery  system  to  reach 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  need  legal 
assistance  each  year. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  Senator  Jackson  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  ex- 
clusion from  employee  gross  income  of 
the  value  of  employer  contributions  paid 
to  prepaid  group  legal  services  plans. 

Some  Americans  doubtless  believe  that 
we  have  fully  achieved  justice,  equality 
before  the  law,  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. However,  if  recent  opinion  polls 
are  correct,  a  growing  number  of  Amer- 
icans have  reached  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Many  of  our  people  apparently 
believe  that  there  is  a  double  standard 
of  justice — one  for  the  rich  and  Influ- 
ential— and  another  for  the  poor  and 
weak. 

Our  governmental  system  is  one  found- 
ed upon  law  which  preserves  fimda- 
mental  safeguards.  The  objective  of  equal 
justice  for  all  Is  sometimes  an  elusory 
concept.  In  my  view,  equal  access  to  the 
procedural  system  that  considers  an  In- 
dividual's rights  and  obligations  under 
the  law  Is  essential  for  all  citizens.  No  one 
nerson  or  group  of  citizens  has,  under 
law.  more  or  fewer  of  these  safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  this  bill, 
which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse.  Is  to 
nrovlde  encouragement  for  the  creation 
and  use  of  prepaid  legal  services  pro- 
grams will  help  to  achieve  eoual  access  to 
our  procedural  system  for  those  middle- 
income  Americans  who  cannot  now  af- 
ford lepal  representation.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  the  well-to-do  and  rich  are  aware  of 
their  need  for  legal  services  and  have  no 
trouble  obtaining  them.  The  poor  are  be- 
ing increasingly  assured  of  services 
through  the  passage  of  such  bills  as  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  But 
there  remains  a  large  segment  of  popu- 
lation between  these  two  extremes — mid- 
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die-income  Americans.  The  establish- 
ment of  legal  services  programs  through 
collective  bargaining,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  way  health  benefit  programs 
have  been  established,  is  an  important 
step  toward  assisting  Americans  of  mod- 
erate means  in  obtaining  and  financing 
necessary  legal  services. 

In  1973,  Congress  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  this  area  by  passing  the 
joint  labor-management  trust  funds  for 
legal  services.  Public  Law  93-95,  which 
added  legal  service  programs  to  the  list 
of  permissible  jointly  administered  funds 
in  section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relauons  Act.  The  bill  being  introduced 
today  is  a  natural  and  logical  companion 
to  this  legislation.  Public  Law  93-95  was 
made  necessary  because  of  the  growing 
recognition  that  existing  methods  of  de- 
livery of  legal  services  to  middle  and 
working  class  citizens  are  inadequate. 
This  bill  will  resolve  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  tax  aspects  of  these  types  of  plans. 
Based  upon  my  review  of  existing  law, 
benefits  received  by  an  employee  under  a 
group  legal  services  plan  to  the  extent 
that  such  benefits  are  attributed  to  an 
employer's  contribution  would  represent 
a  form  of  compensation  for  his  services. 
Thus,  these  amounts  would  be  includable 
in  the  employee's  gross  income. 

This  bill  will  remedy  this  situation  and 
will  provide  an  exclusion  for  reimburse- 
ment and  premium  payments  for  prepaid 
legal  service  plans.  Of  importance  also  is 
the  fact  that  the  bill  will  permit  an  em- 
ployer to  continue  to  deduct  his  con- 
tributii«p  to  such  plans  as  a  business 
expense  under  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

The  objective  of  group  legal  services 
plans  and  the  favorable  tax  treatment 
afforded  by  this  bill  is  to  encourage  par- 
ticipants to  seek  the  advice  of  attorneys 
before  they  experience  legal  difficulties 
that  might  at  a  later  time  cause  unnec- 
essary expense  and  concern.  Preventative 
law  is  a  cornerstone  of  these  plans.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  in  our  legal  system  is 
that  often  Americans  fail  to  consult  at- 
torneys simply  because  they  do  not  know 
they  have  a  legal  problem.  Sometimes, 
even  after  they  know  they  have  a  prob- 
lem, they  fail  to  consult  an  attorney  be- 
cause they  do  not  believe  the  law  can  help 
them.  We  must,  therefore,  know  and  un- 
derstand our  rights  as  Americans  in  or- 
der to  make  the  fullest  and  best  use  of 
them,  thereby  taking  advantage  of  the 
legal  system's  many  benefits.  This  bill 
should  go  a  long  way  to  achieving  these 
goals. 

In  summary,  it  has  been  a  congres- 
sional objective,  which  I  support,  to  pro- 
vide greater  access  to  the  legal  system 
in  this  country  through  the  various  leg- 
islative initiatives  I  have  mentioned.  I 
believe  all  will  agree  that  every  reason- 
able effort  must  be  made  to  insure  legal 
counsel  for  individuals  in  all  income 
ranges.  This  bill  is  a  positive  step  in  this 
direction. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  that  early  passage  will  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  2051,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Jackson,  Ribicoff, 


Williams,  and  Taft,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
clusion from  the  gross  income  of  em- 
ployees, the  value  of  employer  contribu- 
tions to  prepaid  group  legal  services 
plans. 

Last  year  the  Congress  took  an  im- 
portant step  forward  to  stimulate  prepaid 
legal  service  plans  by  passing  Public  Law 
93-95,  amending  section  302  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  to  permit 
employer  contributions  to  union -oper- 
ated trust  funds  established  to  provide 
prepaid  legal  services  for  employees. 
That  legislation  removed  the  obstacle 
that  existed  under  prior  law  and  made  it 
possible  through  the  collective  bargaining 
process  to  establish  prepaid  legal  pro- 
grams on  a  broader  scale. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  the  landmark 
pension  reform  law  that  was  passed  last 
year.  Public  Law  93-406,  Congress  en- 
acted a  provision  which  preempted 
State  law  from  regulating  the  form  and 
content  of  prepaid  legal  service  plans 
established  by  employers  for  their  em- 
ployees. This  action  again  assisted  the 
wider  development  of  prepaid  plans  by 
eliminating  the  threat  of  conflicting  and 
onerous  State  regulation. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is  pat- 
terned after  sections  105  and  106  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  provide  ex- 
clusions for  medical  expense  reimburse- 
ment payments  under  accident-health 
plans  and  the  value  of  premium  pay- 
ments under  medical  insurance  plans. 
The  bill  would  add  to  sections  105  and 
106  an  exclusion  for  reimbursement  and 
premium  payments  for  prepaid  legal 
services  plans. 

This  legislation  will  provide  further 
needed  encouragement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  prepaid  plans  just  as  sections 
105  and  106  provided  encouragement  for 
the  development  of  employer-employee 
health  insurance  plans.  I  believe  that 
the  need  and  justification  for  such  en- 
couragement exists  in  the  area  of  legal 
services  now  just  as  it  was  recognized  to 
exist  in  the  area  of  health  care  years  ago. 
Mr.  President,  the  prepaid  legal  field  Is 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  still  experimental  al- 
though a  wide  variety  of  plans  have  been 
launched  and  are  in  the  ofBng.  Data 
made  available  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation indicate  that  there  aref  already 
numerous  prepaid  type  plans  providing  a 
broad  range  of  legal  aid  with  personal 
problems.  In  addition  to  the  various  ex- 
isting prepaid  plans  the  American  Bar 
Association  reports  that  at  least  five  in- 
surance companies  are  now  offering  some 
form  of  prepaid  legal  coverage. 

If  these  prepaid  plans  are  developed 
to  their  full  potential  they  will  make  le- 
gal services  available  for  the  first  time 
to  the  majority  of  Americans.  In  addi- 
tion, changes  in  the  mode  and  efficiency 
of  practicing  law  could  be  extensive  and 
far  reaching. 

The  result  should  be  a  lowering  of  the 
unit  cost  of  providing  legal  services  and 
a  vast  broadening  of  the  number  of 
people  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  great  unmet  need  to  make  legal  serv- 
ices readily  available  to  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  are  very  proud  in  this 


Nation  of  our  tradition  of  equal  justice 
for  every  individual  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  economic  or  social  status.  We 
are  justly  proud  that  our  Constitution 
and  our  entire  political  tradition  requires 
that  "due  process"  and  "equal  protec- 
tion" of  the  law  be  accorded  to  every 
person.  That  each  man  should  receive 
"his  due"  is  one  of  the  great  values  of 
our  way  of  life. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  would  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  prior  congres- 
sional actions  in  the  area  of  broadening 
access  to  legal  services.  It  will  add  im- 
petus to  the  now  growing  field  of  pri- 
vate prepaid  legal  services  and  legal  in- 
surance. It  will  help  to  make  available 
to  millions  of  Americans  the  protections 
which  the  law  and  our  political  tradition 
promises  to  everyone. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Pearson >  (by  request) : 

S.  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  203 

and  204  of  the  Communications  Act  of 

1934.  Referred  to  the  Commitee  on  Com- 

IT1C*'C6 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  sections  203  and 
204  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  explanation  of 
proposed  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record  together  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2054 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 1. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  203(b) )  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "thirty"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"ninety". 
Section  2. 

Section  204  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  203),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows   (new  language  is  In  Italics)  : 

"Sec.  204(a).  Whenever  there  Is  filed  with 
the  Commission  any  new  or  revised  charge, 
classification,    regulation,    or    practice,    the 
Commission  may  either  upon  complaint  or 
upon  Its  own  Initiative  without  complaint, 
upon  reasonable  notice,  enter  upon  a  hear- 
ing concerning  the  lawfulness  thereof;  and 
pending  such  hearing  and  the  decision  there- 
on the  Commission,  upon  delivering  to  the 
carrier  or  carriers  affected  thereby  a  state- 
ment in  writing  of  Its  reasons  for  such  sus- 
pension, may  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
charge,  classification,  regulation,  or  practice, 
in   whole  or  in   part   but   not   for   a   longer 
period     than     nine     months     beyond     the 
time  when  it  would  otherwise  go  into  effect; 
and  after  full  hearing  the  Conunlas.ion  may 
make  such  order  with  reference  thereto  as 
would  be  proper  In  a  proceeding  Initiated 
after  such  charge,  classification,  regulation, 
or  practice  had  become  effective.  If  the  pro- 
ceeding has  not  been  concluded  and  an  order 
made  within  the  period  of  the  suspension, 
the  proposed  new  or  revised  charge,  classifi- 
cation, regulation,  or  practice  shall  go  into 
effect  at  the  end  of  such  period;  but  in  case 
of  a  proposed  charge  for  a  new  service  or  an 
increased  charge,   the  Commission  may  by 
order  require  the  Interested  carrier  or  car- 
riers to  keep  accurate  account  of  all  amounts 
received  by  reason  of  such  charge  for  a  new 
services  or  increased  charge,  specifying  by 
v/hom  and  In  whose  behalf  such  amounts 
are  paid,  and  upon  completion  of  the  hear- 
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Ing  and  decision  may  by  further  order  re- 
quire the  Interested  carrier  or  carriers  to  re- 
fund, with  interest,  to  the  persons  in  whose 
behalf  such  amounts  were  paid,  such  portion 
of  such  charge  for  a  new  service  or  increased 
charges  as  by  Its  decision  shall  be  found  not 
Justified.  The  Commission  shall  give  to  the 
hearing  and  decision  of  such  questions  pref- 
erence over  all  other  questions  pending  be- 
fore It  and  decide  the  same  as  speedily  as 
possible." 

( b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
may  allow  part  of  a  charge,  classification, 
regulation,  or  practice,  to  go  into  effect,  based 
upon  a  written  showing  by  the  carrier  or 
carriers  affected,  and  upon  an  opportunity 
for  written  comment  thereon  by  affected 
persons,  that  such  partial  authorization  is 
just,  fair  and  reasonable.  Additionally,  or 
in  combination  with  a  partial  authorization, 
the  Commission,  upon  a  siinilar  showing,  may 
allow  all  or  part  of  a  charge,  classification, 
regulation,  or  practice,  to  go  into  effect  on 
a  temporary  basis  pending  further  order  of 
the  Commission.  Authorizations  of  temporary 
new  or  increased  charges  may  include  an 
accounting  order  of  the  type  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a). 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  May  12, 1975. 
The  Vice  President. 
V.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  are 
six  copies  of  a  draft  bUl,  and  explanatory 
statement,  to  amend  sections  203  and  204 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  This 
proposal,  which  Is  part  of  the  Commission's 
legislative  program  for  the  94th  Congress, 
would  extend  to  90  days  the  period  of  notice 
required  before  a  tariff  may  be  changed:  ex- 
tend from  three  months  to  nine  months  the 
period  for  which  the  Commission  may  sus- 
pend new  or  revised  tariff  schedules;  and 
authorize  the  Commission,  based  upon  a 
preliminary  written  proceeding  to  grant  or 
suspend  a  tariff  in  whole  or  In  part  pending 
hearing  and  decision  on  the  lawfulness 
thereof  or  to  grant  temporary  authorization 
of  a  tariff. 

Sestlon  203(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  provides  that  no  change  shall  be  made 
In  the  tariff  charges,  classlflcatlons,  regula- 
tions or  practices  which  have  been  filed  with 
the  Commission  except  after  thirty  days  no- 
tice to  the  Commission  and  the  public.  The 
Commission  has  found  that  this  period  is 
inadequate  to  effectively  review  a  tariff  filing. 
The  thirty  day  notice  period  together  with 
Commission  rules  has  left  the  Commission 
with  only  four  to  six  days  including  week- 
ends and  holidays  to  review  the  tariff,  the 
contentions  of  the  various  parties,  and  to 
reach  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  sus- 
pend the  tariff. 

Section  204  of  the  Communications  Act 
provides  that  the  Commission  may,  upon 
complaint  or  upon  Its  own  initiative,  desig- 
nate a  tariff  filing  for  hearing  concerning  its 
lawfulness,  and,  pending  such  hearing,  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  tariff  for  a  period 
of  not  longer  than  three  months  beyond  the 
time  when  it  would  otherwise  go  Into  ef- 
fect. If  the  hearing  process  is  incomplete  at 
the  end  of  the  suspension  period,  the  tariff 
becomes  effective.  Where  an  increased  rate 
Is  at  issue,  the  Commission  may  require  a 
carrier  to  account  for  all  funds  received 
under  the  Increase  following  the  suspen- 
sion period,  and  may  order  refunds  with  In- 
terest as  may  be  appropriate  upon  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.  In  some  cases  the  revenue 
Increases  sought  may  amount  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars  annually. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  It  Is  sim- 
ply not  possible  to  conclude  a  tariff  proceed- 
ing in  this  short  a  period  of  time.  Section  204 
was  drafted  In  an  era  when  communications 
media  were  less  complex  and  the  Commis- 
sion's hearing,  docket  was  considerably 
lighter.  Section  204  does  not  now  speclflcaUy 


authorize  the  Commission  to  separate  ques- 
tionable items  from  legitimate  aspects  of  a 
tariff  filing  and  thus  does  not  permit  the 
Commission  to  suspend  the  former  and  Im- 
plement the  latter.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  authority  to  Imple- 
ment a  temporary  tariff  change.  Because  le- 
gitimate changes  may  await  completion  of 
the  hearing  on  questionable  elements  of  a 
tariff,  an  unnecessary  regulatory  lag  may  be 
created. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  recommended  that  regulatory 
agencies  seek  statutory  authority  to  allow 
temporary  or  partial  rate  increases  In  order 
to  solve  this  problem.  The  amendatory  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Commission  is  de- 
signed to  Implement  this  recommendation. 
It  authorizes  the  Commission  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary Judgment  as  to  whether  a  tariff 
filing  should  become  effective  or  be  sus- 
pended in  whole  or  In  part  pending  hearing. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress  with 
the  understanding  that  other  agencies  may 
wish  to  testify  thereon. 

Consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Commimlcatlons 
Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  The 
Commission  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  any 
additional  information  that  may  be  desired 
by  the  Senate  or  by  the  Committee  to  which 
this  proposal  Is  referred. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  E.  Wh-et,  Chairman. 

Enclosures. 

Explanation  of  Proposed  Amendments  to 
Sections  203  and  204  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  or  1934 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
recommends  to  the  Congress  enactment  of 
legislation  to  amend  sections  203  and  204 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  ms»4  with  re- 
spect to  three  matters: 

( 1)  To  extend  to  90  days  the  period  of  no- 
tice required  before  a  tariff  may  be  changed; 

(2)  To  extend  from  three  months  to  nine 
months  the  period  for  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  suspend  new  or  revised  tariff  sched- 
ules; 

(3)  To  authorize  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  preliminary  written  proceeding  to  de- 
termine whether  a  tariff  filing  should  become 
effective  or  be  suspended  in  whole  or  In  part 
pending  hearing  and  decision  on  the  law- 
fulness thereof;  or  whether  temporary  au- 
thorization of  a  tariff  filing  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
provides  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the 
tariff  charges,  classifications,  regulations  or 
practices  which  have  been  filed  with  the 
Commission  except  after  thirty  days'  notice 
to  the  Commission  and  the  public.  However, 
the  Commission  may  modify  this  require- 
ment if  particular  circumstances  warrant. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  this  period 
is  inadequate  to  effectively  review  a  tariff 
filing.  The  thirty  day  notice  period  together 
with  Commission  rules  has  left  the  Commis- 
sion with  only  four  to  six  days  including 
weekends  and  holidays  to  review  the  tariff, 
the  contentions  of  the  various  parties,  and  to 
reach  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  sus- 
pend the  tariff.' 

The  Commission  obtained  a  greater  period 
of  time  during  which  to  review  tariffs  prior 
to  a  suspension  decision  by  amending  its 
rules  to  require  that  all  tariffs  in  which  in- 
creases are  sought  must  be  filed  on  sixty 
days  notice.'  This  amendment  was  sustained 
against  challenge  by  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Commission's  power  to  "modify"  the  period 
included  power  to  extend.'  However,  this 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  tariff  filings 
which  do  not  Involve  Increases. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the  no- 
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tice  period  be  extended  to  ninety  days.  This 
exteaslon  is  particularly  necessary  to  facili- 
tate effective  utilization  of  the  Commission's 
power  to  authorize  temporary  or  partial  tar- 
iff changes  recommended  herein. 

Section  204  of  the  Communications  Act 
provides  that  the  Commission  may,  upon 
complaint  or  upon  Its  own  initiative,  desig- 
nate a  tariff  filing  for  hearing  concerning 
its  lawfulness,  and,  pending  such  hearing, 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  tariff  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  longer  than  three  months  beyond 
the  time  when  it  would  otherwise  go  into  ef- 
fect. If  the  hearing  process  is  incomplete  at 
the  end  of  the  suspension  period,  the  tariff 
becomes  effective.  Where  an  Increased  rate  is 
at  Issue,  the  Commlssloji  may  require  a  car- 
rier to  account  for  all  funds  received  under 
the  Increase  following  the  suspension  period, 
and  may  order  refunds  with  Interest  as  may 
be  appropriate  upon  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing. In  some  cases  the  revenue  increases 
sought  may  amount  to  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.* 

The  Commission  has  found  that  it  is  sim- 
ply not  possible  to  conclude  a  tariff  proceed- 
ing In  this  short  a  period  of  time.  More- 
over, section  204  was  drafted  in  an  era  when 
communications  media  were  less  complex 
and  the  Commission's  hearing  docket  was 
considerably  lighter. 

Under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
the  Commission  is  required  to  give  reason- 
able notice  (generally  Interpreted  admlnls- 
ti^lvely  as  30  days)  of  the  time  and  place 
for  hearing.  Following  the  close  of  hearings 
and  prior  to  Issuance  of  an  Initial  decision, 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  requires 
that  parties  be  given  "reasonable  opportu- 
nity" to  file  exceptions  to  proposed  findings 
of  facts  and  conclusions  or  "reasonable  op- 
portunity" to  file  exceptions  to  an  Initial 
decision.  The  Commission's  Rules  provide  a 
20-day  period  for  the  filing  of  Proposed  Find- 
ings of  Pact  and  Conclusions  after  the  close 
of  the  record  (which  Is  Inadequate  and  must 
be  extended);  and  a  30-day  period  for  the 
filing  of  exceptions  to  an  Initial  decision 
(which  Is  also  often  extended  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  parties).  Considering  the  time 
required  to  hold  the  hearing  Itself  and  to 
prepare  the  Initial  and  final  decisions.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  present  period  of 
suspension  is  an  inadequate  length  of  time 
even  to  make  substantial  progress,  let  alone 
conclude  a  tariff  proceeding. -Several  tariffs 
filed  in  recent  years  Illustrate  the  need  for  a 
longer  suspension  period. 

Docket  No.  19919.  an  Investigation  into 
AT&T's  hl-lo  private  line  rate  structure  and 
charges,  was  commenced  January  25.  1974.  In 
its  order  designating  the  matter  for  hear- 
ing, the  Commission  suspended  the  proposed 
tariff  In  its  entirety  and  issued  an  account- 
ing order.  Furthermore,  It  established  pro- 
cedures designed  to  expedite  the  hearing 
process.  It  called  for  a  paper  evidentiary  pro- 
ceedlnst  In  place  of  the  usual  tlme-consum- 
In?  oral  hearing,  and  for  the  first  time  estab- 
lished a  separate  trial  staff  to  handle  the 
matter.  Findings  of  fact  were  received 
July  18,  1974  and  reply  comments  were  filed 
August  2,  1974.  A  one  day  oral  ari^ument  was 
held  November  5.  1974.  An  initial  decision  Is 
expected  shortly.  From  the  time  of  suspen- 
sion until  issuance  of  the  Initial  decision,  the 
proceeding  Is  expected  to  last  more  than  one 
year. 

A  similarly  expedited  Droceedlng,-Bt5cket 
No.  19989.  an  Investigation  Into  AT&T's 
WATS  tariff  revisions,  began  with  the  filing 
of  revised  tariffs  on  January  15,  1974.  The 
matter  was  designated  for  hearing  April  5. 
1974,  at  which  time  the  Commission  ordered 
the  tariff  suspended  and  Issued  an  account- 
ing order.  Again, procedures  for  an  expedited 
pacer  evidentiary  hearing  were  established 
and  a  separate  trial  staff  formed.  An  initial 
decision  Is  expected  by  May  of  1975.  Here  also, 
the  period  from  suspension  until  the  esti- 
mated time  of  Initial  decision  amounts  to 
more  than  one  year. 
Although  none  of  the  Commission's  recent 
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cases  involving  tariff  siispenslons  have  been 
completed  in  nine  months,  It  is  believed  that 
this  Is  a  reasonable  target  period.  Improve- 
ments in  procedures,  together  with  an  ex- 
panded staff  assigned  to  rate  matters,  should 
shorten  the  time  between  tariff  filing  and 
decision  In  hearing  cases.  Also  discussions 
have  been  initiated  with  some  of  the  princi- 
pal carriers  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
methods  of  obtaining  cost  information  re- 
lating to  me  various  services  more  expedi- 
tiously. Since  this  period  more  accurately 
reflects  the  amount  of  time  required  for  a 
hearing,  a  longer  suspension  period  will  re- 
duce the  amount  of  time  during  which  a 
consumer  is  without  the  use  of  his  money 
and  simplify  the  accounting  burden  borne 
by  carriers. 

Other  Federal  regulatory  bodies  dealing 
with  utilities  or  carriers  have  suspension 
periods  ranging  from  five  to  seven  months. 
The  National  Gas  Act  °  and  the  Federal  Power 
Act"  provide  for  suspension  periods  of  five 
months.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act "  provides 
for  a  90-day  suspension  period  with  an  ad- 
ditional perlcd  of  90  days  If  the  proceeding 
has  not  been  concluded.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  \  on  which  this  part  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  Is  based,  provides  for  a 
seven-month  suspension  period.  However, 
the  Commission  believes  that  the  enormity 
and  complexity  of  the  tariff  cases  and  the 
Industry  with  which  It  deals  are  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  other  regulatory  agencies 
and  that  a  longer  period  of  suspension  Is  ap- 
propriate.* 

Two  basic  types  of  suspension  statutes  are 
commonly  used  by  the  states.  The  majority  of 
state  commissions  may  only  suspend  an  ap- 
plication for  a  designated  period  of  time. 
This  may  range  from  90  days  (Arkansas  and 
Tennessee)  to  twelve  months  (Iowa  and 
Virginia) .'«  Three  states  have  Indefinite  sus- 
pension authority  (Hawaii,  Kansas  and 
Ohio)  while  four  have  no  suspension  power 
at  all  (Georgia,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming 
and  Texas),''  A  number  of  states  have  sus- 
pension periods  in  the  ten  to  twelve  month 
range  (Illinois,  Virginia,  Missouri,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  Massachusetts, 
and  Washington)  .'= 

The  present  short  suspension  period  means 
that  most  tariff  filings  take  effect  before  the 
hearing  thereon  Is  concluded.  Moreover,  while 
the  Commission  does  not  accept  amendments 
during  the  suspension  period,  amendments 
may  be  filed  after  this  perlcd  expires.'-'  Be- 
cause the  suspension  period  Is  so  short,  tier 
upon  tier  of  amendatory  filings  before  the 
initial  hearing  Is  complete  can  significantly 
complicate  Commission  decision -making.  A 
more  lengthy  period  of  suspension  would 
simplify  and  perhaps  expedite  tariff  proceed- 
ings becatise  additional  tariff  filings,  under 
current  Commission  policy,  would  not  be 
accepted  during  the  longer  period  of  suspen- 
sion. 

Furthermore,  a  large  number  of  rate  pro- 
ceedings involve  new  or  reduced  rates  where 
the  question  presented  is  whether  an  un- 
lawful discrimination  or  preference  will  exist. 
When  such  rates  are  suspended  and  become 
effective  upon  the  expiration  of  the  suspen- 
sion period  but  before  any  decision  regarding 
their  lawfulness,  the  accounting  and  refund 
provisions  of  section  204,"  being  applicable 
only  in  rate  Increase  situations,  provide  no 
remedy  at  all.  Meanwhile,  many  customers 
ma5'  have  made  major  changes  In  their  com- 
munication and  other  operations  based  on 
the  availability  of  a  rate  schedule  ultimately 
found  to  be  unduly  preferential  or  discrimi- 
natory and  therefore  unlawful.  An  order  of 
the  Commission  directing  cancellation  of  the 
unlawful  rate  schedule,  in  these  cases,  may 
cause  serious  dislocation  of  the  users  busi- 
ness operations.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed 
nine-month  suspension  period  should  enable 
the  Commission  to  minimize  this  situation. 

Current  section  204  does  not  specifically 
authorize  the  Commission  to  separate  ques- 
tionable from  legitimate  aspects  of  a  tariff 


filing  and  thus  does  not  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  suspend  the  former  and  Implement 
the  latter.  Also,  the  Commission  does  not 
have  authority  to  implement  a  temporary 
tariff  change.  Because  legitimate  changes 
may  await  completion  of  the  hearing  on 
questionable  elements  of  a  tariff,  an  unneces- 
sary regulatory  lag  may  be  created. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  recommended  that  regulatory 
agencies  seek  statutory  authority  to  allow 
temporary  or  partial  rate  increases  In  order 
to  solve  this  problem:" 

"Regulatory  statutes  should  be  amended, 
to  the  extent  that  existing  authority  is  lack- 
ing, to  authorize  rate-making  agencies,  as  an 
adjunct  to  their  power  to  suspend,  to  allow 
temporary  rate  Increases,  including  partial 
Increases,  subject  to  appropriate  conditions 
(including,  where  practicable,  provision  for 
refund  if  the  Interim  increase  is  ultimately 
found  unjustified).  A  temporary  increase 
should  be  authorized  only  when  the  agency 
makes  a  preliminary  Judgment,  on  the  basis 
of  a  written  showing  by  the  regulated  com- 
pany and  an  opportunity  for  comment  there- 
on by  affected  persons,  that  a  proposed  in- 
crease is  justifiable  at  least  in  part.  Exercise 
of  authority  to  grant  temporary  Increases, 
rather  than  suspending  a  proposed  Increase 
In  full  or  allowing  it  to  go  Into  effect  with- 
out suspension,  would  mitigate  the  effects  of 
regulatory  lag.  Similar  authority  to  allow 
temporary  and  partial  rate  reductions,  or 
other  temporary  changes,  should  also  be 
sought  where  appropriate." 

The  amendatory  language  proposed  by  the 
Commission  is  designed  to  Implement  this 
recommendation.  It  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  preliminary  Judgment  as  to 
whether  a  tariff  filing  should  become  effec- 
tive or  be  suspended  in  whole  or  in  part  pend- 
ing hearing.  It  will  also  enable  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  a  written  showing  by  the  affected 
carrler(s),  and  opportunity  for  written  com- 
ment by  affected  persons,  that  a  partial  au- 
thorization Is  just,  fair,  and  reasonable,  to 
allow  partial  tariff  charges  to  go  Into  effect 
finally,  and,  or  temporary  tariff  charges  to 
become  effective  subject  to  further  orders  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  may  Issue 
an  accounting  order  in  connection  with  a 
temporary  tariff  change  involving  a  new  or 
increased  charge. 

The  Commission  believes  that  this  au- 
thority will  confer  upon  It  the  fiexlblllty 
necessary  to  more  equitably  and  expedi- 
tiously handle  tariff  matters,  with  resulting 
benefits  both  to  carriers  and  to  the  consum- 
ing public. 

The  present  wording  of  section  204  places 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  carrier  for  prov- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  Increased  charges.  The 
Commission's  proposal  deletes  this  provision 
as  unnecessary  In  light  of  section  556 (d)  of 
the  subs?quently-enacted  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  which  provides  that  "except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  statute,  the  pro- 
ponent of  a  rule  or  order  has  the  burden  of 
proof."  '• 

Adopted :  February  20.  1975.  Commissioner 
Reld   concurring;    Commissioner   Washburn 
concurring  and  issiilng  a  statement. 
footnotes 

'  Petitions  for  suspension  may  be  filed  as 
late  as  fourteen  days  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  tariff.  47  C.FJl.  1.773(b).  The  filing 
CEirrier  then  has  three  days  to  file  a  reply. 
However,  these  three  days  become  in  reality 
eight  to  ten  days.  This  is  due  to  47  C.P.R. 
1.4  (f)  and  (g)  which  provide  additional 
time  where  short  filing  periods  are  involved. 

2  First  Report  and  Order,  25  FCC  2d  957 
(1970);  Memorandum  Opinion  &  Order,  40 
FCC  2d  149  (1973). 

'AT&T  V.  FCC  (2d  Cir.)  No.  73-1758,  de- 
cided September  23,  1974. 

« In  Docket  No.  19129,  an  ln\'estlgatlon  Into 
AT&T's  charges  for  domestic  telephone  serv- 
ices, the  revenue  Increases  sought  amounted 
to  more  than  $500  million  annually.  The  Jan- 
uary 3,  1975  AT&T  across-the-board  tariff  in- 


crease seeks  Increased  revenue  of  more  than 
$717  million  annually. 

M5U.S.C.  Sec.  717c(e) 

"  16  U.S.C.  Sec.  824d(e) 

•49U.S.C.  Sec.  1482(g) 

•■49  U.S.C.  Sec.  15(7) 

»In  Docket  No.  19129,  supra,  for  instance, 
a  special  task  force  of  fifty  persons  was  re- 
quired to  examine  a  proposed  annual  revenue 
Increase  of  more  than  $500  mUllon.  The  $717 
million  annual  revenue  increase  filed  by 
AT&T  on  January  3,  1975,  exceeds  Docket  No. 
19129  In  complexity,  and  filled  more  than  100 
pounds  of  paper. 

'"Federal  and  State  Commission:  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Regulation — Electric,  Gas,  and  Tele- 
phone Utilities,  Federal  Power  Commission,  p. 
8-9  (1973). 

"/d.  atp.8 

■2/d. 

'» At  first  the  Commission  accepted  amend- 
atory filings  on  grounds  that  It  had  no 
statutory  authority  to  reject  them.  This  prac- 
tice was  sustained  against  challenge,  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  In 
Associated  Press  v.  FCC,  448  F.2d  1095  (D.C. 
Cir.  1971).  Later,  however,  the  Commission 
attempted  to  limit  this  practice  by  Issuing  an 
order  in  Docket  No.  18128,  12  FCC  2d  1028 
( 1968) ,  an  investigation  of  AT&T's  rate  levels 
and  rate  structure,  barring  further  tariff 
filings  in  that  proceeding  unless  authorized 
by  special  permission  of  the  Commission,  33 
FCC  2d  522  (1972) .  In  so  doing,  the  Commis- 
sion Indicated  that  further  revisions  would 
unduly  disrupt  or  delay  the  conclusion  of  the 
Initial  proceeding.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion's ruling  was  overturned  by  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  AT&T  v.  FCC,  487 
F.2d  864  (2d  Cir.  1973).  The  Court  held  that 
Issuance  of  such  a  rule  was  not  authorized 
by  the  Communications  Act. 

'♦  In  those  cases  where  it  Is  clear  that  some 
increase  in  rates  is  warranted  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  Increase  Is  In  ques- 
tion, the  Commission  may,  and  has  suspended 
rates  for  only  one  day,  thereby  permitting  the 
carriers  to  collect  the  increased  rates  without 
delay,  subject  to  being  ordered  to  refund  any 
amounts  not  found  to  be  justified. 

">  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  Annual  Report  (1972),  p.  64,  Recom- 
mendatlpn  #724,  Suspension  and  Negotiation 
of  Rate  Proposals  by  Federal  Regulatory 
Agencies. 

'■5  VS.C.  556(d). 

Concurring  Statement  of  Commissioner 

Abbott  Washburn 
In  my  view  the  using  public  as  well  as 
the  investors  In,  and  planners  of,  our  vital 
communications  systems  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect timely  action  by  their  Government  on 
rates.  Ti;ls  Is  particularly  true  In  the  cases 
where  competitive  incentives  have  been  In- 
trcxluced  into  a  heretofore  monopoly  Indus- 
try. The  essence  of  a  competitive  marketplace 
lies  In  the  timeliness  of  responses  both  in 
services  and/or  price  by  the  competitors.  To 
encumber  the  free  flow  of  market  forces  v  1th 
possibly  up  to  a  full  year  of  administrative 
delay  would  multiply  the  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding these  markets  and  could  have  a 
chilling  affect  on  the  normal  competitive  In- 
centives. If  the  legislation  here  proposed  Is 
enacted,  I  hope  the  Commission  will  utilize 
maximum  period  suspensions  sparingly,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  new  and  better  service 
offerings  or  rate  reductions  which  derive 
from  emerging  competitive  pressures.  For- 
tunately the  added  fisxibillty  to  allow  tem- 
porary and/or  partial  tariff  changes  will  be  a 
help  in  mitigating  the  problem  of  lag. 

We  should  bend  every  effort  to  expedite 
our  administrative  processes  and.  where  pos- 
sible, to  Increase  cur  reliance  on  "self  regula- 
tion" by  free  market  forces  rather  than  on 
extensive  records  of  evidentiary  hearings.  To 
the  extent  that  judicious  applications  of  the 
powers  requested  here  serve  that  worthwhile 
purpose,  I  concur  In  the  action  of  the 
majority. 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abour£zk,  Mr.  McGovERN,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ; 
S.  2055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal  parti- 
cipation in  the  costs  of  the  social  security 
program,  with  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  and 
with   appropriate   reductions    in   social 
security  taxes  to  reflect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's participation   in  such   costs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
sociAi.  sECTTsrrr  tax  redttction  act 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reduce  the 
social  security  tax  rate  and  initiate  par- 
tial general  revenue  financing  for  social 
security  benefits.  This  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  James  Burke  and  I  m 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  introducing  this 
measure  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezx  and 
Mr.  McGovERN)   and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott). 

This  legislation  would  reduce  the  rate 
of  the  social  security  tax  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976,  from  5.85  to  3.9  percent  for 
employees  and  employers;  it  also  reduces 
the  rate  from  7.9  to  4.5  percent  for  self- 
employed  workers.  The  bill  increases  the 
taxable  wage  base  for  social  security 
from  $14,100  to  $25,000.  At  the  same  time 
general  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  begin  supporting  the  social 
security  system. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  to  reduce 
the  overwhelming  regressivity  of  the  so- 
cial security  tax.  Our  Nation  embraces 
the  philosophy  that  the  tax  system 
should  be  progressively  structured  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  conviction,  but 
foremost  is  the  strong  feeling  that  taxes 
paid  should  be  in  rough  proportion  to 
ability  to  pay.  Americans  have  always  re- 
garded it  as  grossly  unfair  for  the  rich 
to  pay  no  more  of  their  income  in  taxes 
than  the  poor  and  low-income  workers 
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It  is  especially  unfair  if  the  wealthy,  in 
fact,  pay  less  of  their  income  in  taxes 
than  low-income  workers.  But  this  Is 
precisely  the  effect  of  the  social  security 
tax. 

The  social  security  tax  is  highly  re- 
gressive because  It  is  a  flat-rate  tax,  be- 
cause the  tax  applies  only  to  wages  and 
salaries,  and  because  there  is  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  income  which  is  subject  to 
the  tax.  The  flat  rate  of  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  contrasts  sharply  with  the  pro- 
gressive individual  income  tax  which  ap- 
plies low  rates  to  low  income  taxpayers 
and  higher  marginal  rates  to  high  in- 
come taxpayers.  Not  only  is  the  social 
security  tax  a  flat-rate  tax,  but  there 
are  no  exemptions  or  deductions  from 
the  tax.  Thus,  unlike  the  Federal  indi- 
vidual income  tax  which  shelters  low  in- 
come workers  from  any  tax  at  all,  the 
social  security  tax  applies  to  the  flrst  dol- 
lar earned  and  every  dollar  thereafter 
*ip  to  the  maximum  taxable  earnings. 
The  social  security  tax  also  applies  only 
to  wages  and  salaries.  This  is  a  regres- 
sive tax  base  because  in  higher  income 
brackets,  wages  and  salaries  constitute  a 
decreasing  proportion  of  income;  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  Income  in  higher 
brackets  is  derived  from  Interest,  divi- 
dends, capital  gains,  business   income, 
rent,  et  cetera.  The  limit  on  the  amount 
of  Income  which  Is  subject  to  the  tax 
also  causes  the  tax  to  be  regressive.  Pres- 
ently, the  social  security  tax  is  paid  on 
the  first  $14,100  of  wages  and  salaries. 
This    means    an    individual    earning   a 
$100,000  salary  pays  no  more  social  se- 
curity tax  than  a  person  who  earns  only 
$14,100,  and  he  certainly  pays  a  far  lower 
percent  of  his  income  on  this  tax. 

Mr.  President,  my  staff  has  prepared  a 
table  showing  the  regressivity  of  the  so- 
cial security  tax  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  table  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TABLE  l.-flociAi.  SECtmrrr  Tax  and  Federal  Income  Tax  as  Percentages  of 
ADJTJSTE)  Gross  Income,  by  Income  Class 


Adjusted  gross 
Income 
»0 
1-      $1,000 

1.  000-    2,  000 

2.  000-    3,  000 

3.  000-    4,  000 

4.  000-    5,  000 

5.  OOO-    6,  000 

6.  000-    7,  000 

7.  000-    8,  000 

8.  000-    9,  000 

9.  000-  10,  000 
10.000-  11,000 
11,000-  12.000 
12.000-   13,000 

13,  OOO-   14,  000 

14,  000-   15,  000 

15,  000-  20.  000 
20.  000-  25.  000 
25,  000-  30,  000 
30,  000-  50,  000 
60.  000-     100.  000 

100.  000-     200.  000 

200.  000-     500.  000 

500.000-1,000.000 

1.000,000  &  Higher 


Average  Federal 
Income  tax 

$0 
0 

1.53 

40.70 

129.11 

247.  79 

377.  75 

611.64 

641.55 

780.  74 

899.  62 

1,052.92 

1. 173.  62 

1.315.06 

1.473.84 

1.  644.  77 

2.  145.  76 
3. 172.  32 
4,  324. 19 
7.041.03 

17,  680.  41 

44,  713. 86 

111,879.06 

293,  413.  73 

965,  366.  99 


Percent  of 
Income 
0 
0 
0.1 
1.6 
3.7 
6.5 
6.9 
7.9 
8.6 
9.2 
9.5 
10.0 
10.2 
10.5 
10.9 
11.4 
12.5 
14.3 
15.9 
19.0 
26.6 
34.2 
39.7 
43.7 
43.2 


Average  Social 
Security  tax 
$94.  56 
30.91 
76.09 
118.22 
162.  01 
218.  08 
272.  74 
327.  09 
389.  38 
443.  98 
606.  79 
555.  92 
615.26 
669.  82 
724.84 
775.  86 
824.  85 
824.  85 
824.  85 
824. 85 
824.85 
824.  85 
824.  85 
824.  85 
824.86 


Percent  of 
Income 

5.7' 

5.1 

4.7 

4.6 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.2 

5.2 

6.3 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

6.4 

4.8 

3.7 

3.0 

2.2 

1.2 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.04 


Mr.  HARTKE.  The  table  above  shows 
the  average  social  security  tax  payment 
in  each  adjusted  gross  Income  class,  and 
the  percentage  that  payment  represents 
of  the  taxpayer's  Income.  For  compara- 
tive   purposes,    analogous    figures    are 
shown  for  the  Federal  individual  income 
tax.   Several   conclusions  are  apparent 
from  the  table.  First,  income  tax  pay- 
ments   Increase    as    Income    increases, 
that  is,  the  income  tax  is  progressive. 
Social  security   tax  payments,   on  the 
other  hand,   are  fairly   constant  as   a 
percent  of   income  up   to   the   $15,000 
level  and  decrease  sharply   thereafter. 
Taxpayers     with     adjusted     gross     in- 
comes lower  than  $5,000  pay  approxi- 
mately  5  percent   of   their   income   in 
social  security  taxes.  But  those  with  in- 
comes of  $25,000  and  $30,000  pay  only  3 
percent  of  their  income  in  social  security 
taxes,  and  those  with  above  $100,000  in- 
come pay  less  than  1  percent  of  their 
Income  in  social  security  taxes,  that  is, 
the  social  security  tax  is  highly  regres- 
sive.  Second,   taxpayers   with   adjusted 
gross  Income  below  $2,000  have  virtually 
no  Income  tax  liability.  This  is  not  true 
with  the  social  security  tax;  even  families 
with  little  Or  no  taxable  Income  still  pay 
social  security   tax   on   their  earnings. 
The  third  conclusion  is  a  corollary  of  the 
second;   many  taxpayers  pay  rnore  in 
social  security  taxes  than  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  Up  to  an  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  $4,000  the  average  taxpayer  pays 
more  social  security  tax  than  Income  tax. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  above  $4,000 
who  pay  more  in  social  securitv  taxes 
than  income  taxes  if  they  pay  lower  than 
average  income  taxes — due  to  large  de- 
ductions,   exemptions,    credits,    and    so 
forth. 

Thus,  the  social  security  tax  is  regi-es- 
sive.  violating  widely  held  principles  of 
tax  fairness.  It  also  imposes  a  heavy  fi- 
nancial burden  particularly  on  low-in- 
come workers.  And  the  financial  burden 
is  most  likely  even  greater  than  shown 
in  table  1  above.  Most  economists  ar,?ue 
that  the  employer  portion  of  the  social 
security  tax  is,  in  reality,  paid  by  the 
employee  because  he  receives  lower  wages 
than  he  would  in  the  absence  of  the  em- 
ployer levy.  If  this  is  true,  the  real  bur- 
den of  the  social  securitv  tax  is  twice  as 
high  as  indicated  in  the  table  and 
amounts  to  over  10  percent  of  the  real 
income  of  lower  Income  taxpayers. 

Not  only  is  the  social  security  tax  re- 
gressive  and   excessive,   but   there   are 
forces  developing  which  will  push  the 
tax  rr.te  even  higher  in  the  very  near 
future  If  remedial  action  is  not  taken 
The  discussion  of  the  social  security  fi- 
nancial sti-ucture  has  received  much  at- 
tention in  the  pre.ss  recently.  The  ap- 
proach has  often  been  sensationalistic. 
questioning  the  financial  soundness  of 
the  whole  social  security  system.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm  about 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  because,  ultimately,  that 
mtegrity  depends  not  on  any  particular 
financial  structure  but  on  the  Integrity 
and  soundness  of  the  U.S.  Government 
The  social  security  system  represents  a 
promise  to  the  people  from  the  Govem- 
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ment  and  that  promise  is  not  about  to  be 
abridged. 

But  the  social  security  system,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  is  not  fully  funded; 
that  is,  beginning  this  year  and  continu- 
ing indefinitely  into  the  future,  projected 
benefits  exceed  projected  revenues.  There 
are  several  factors  which  account  for 
this  situation.  The  near-term  financial 
shortfall  is  caused,  or  at  least  greatly 
worsened,  by  the  deplorable  state  of  our 
national  economy.  Double-digit  infiatlon 
has  necessitated  high  social  security 
benefit  increases  to  prevent  our  retired 
citizens  from  bearing  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  infiatlon.  At  the  same  time, 
9-plus  percent  unemployment  drastically 
reduces  the  revenue  produced  by  the  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax. 

Unfortunately,  this  near-term  finan- 
cial situation  is  being  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted. The  Ford  administration  has 
mapped  out  for  the  country  a  disturb- 
ingly long  and  painful  recovery  from  our 
current  economic  malady.  Even  the  most 
optimistic  projections  foresee  unaccept- 
ably  high  inflation  and  imemployment 
rates  lasting  until  practically  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Under  such  conditions  CQ§ts 
will  increasingly  exceed -revenues  under 
the  social  security  system  until  at  the  end 
of  the  decade,  or  very  early  in  the  1980's, 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  will  be 
depleted. 

There  is  also  a  longer  term  factor 
which  is  and  will  increasingly  be  placing 
upward  pressure  on  the  social  security 
tax  rate.  This  factoj  is  the  demographic 
pattern  of  our  population.  Our  popula- 
tion experienced  an  unusually  low  birth 
rate  during  the  decade  of  the  1930's.  After 
World  War  II  the  birth  rate  rose  sharply 
and  peaked  in  1957.  Since  that  year,  the 
rate  has  gradually  declined  until  it  has 
now  again  reached  an  unusually  low  level. 
The  result  of  this  birth  rate  pattern  is 
that  we  have  a  bulge  in  our  population  in 
the  age  brackets  born  shortly  after  World 
War  n,  the  so-called  baby  boom.  The 
babies  born  during  this  period  are  now 
part  of  the  labor  force  and  are  supporting 
the  social  security  system  through  the 
payroll  tax. 

However,  beginning  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  these  people  will  be- 
gin retiring.  This  will  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  our  population  which  is  re- 
tired and  thus  increase  the  proportionate 
cost  of  the  social  security  system.  As  an 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  this  in- 
crease, there  are  now  30  social  security 
beneficiaries  for  each  100  workers  In  our 
population.  This  number  is  projected  to 
increase,  especially  after  the  year  2000, 
until  in  the  year  2045  there  will  be  45 
beneficiaries  for  each  100  workers. 

Due  to  these  short-term  and  long- 
term  financial  conditions,  calls  for  in- 
creasing the  social  security  tax  are  in- 
creasingly heard.  The  1975  report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  iden- 
tifies the  need  for  a  1 -percent  increase 
in  the  OASDI  tax  rate,  but  rather  than 
advocating  an  actual  tax  Increase,  the  re- 
port suggests  funding  all  or  part  of  the 
hospital  Insurance  program  from  general 
revenues  and  diverting  the  freed-up 
funds  to  retirement  benefits.  The  1975 


annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance and  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Funds  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  a 
1.3 -percent  increase  in  the  social  security 
tax  in  the  short  term  and  a  5.3-percent 
increase  over  the  course  of  the  next  75 
years.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  recently 
Indicated  the  need  for  a  social  security 
tax  Increase,  adding  however,  that  he 
did  not  think  the  Ford  administration 
would  ask  for  it  until  at  least  1977. 

I  do  not  believe  the  social  security 
tax  should  be  allowed  to  Increase  any 
further.  I  believe  It  is  too  high  already. 
When  the  social  security  system  was 
adopted,  the  payroll  tax  was  a  small, 
almost  Insignificant  wage  deduction. 
During  the  first  12  years  of  the  social 
security  system,  from  1937  to  1949,  the 
tax  rate  was  1  percent.  It  applied  to  only 
the  first  $3,000  of  wages;  thus  the  maxi- 
mum payment  for  any  worker  was  $30 
per  year.  The  fact  that  the  tax  did  not 
adhere  to  accepted  principles  of  taxa- 
tion was  excused  by  its  relative  insignifi- 
cance and  its  role  as  a  retirement  bene- 
fits contribution.  However,  since  1949,  a 
period  of  26  years,  the  social  security 
tax  rate  has  been  increased  12  times  and 
the  wage  base  has  been  increased  9  times. 
During  this  time  period,  the  maximum 
social  security  tax  paid  by  any  worker  has 
swelled  from  $3p  per  year  to  $824.85  and 
next  year  will  reach  $965.25.  This  is  an 
increase  of  over  3,200  percent.  This  kind 
of  continuing  increase  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  a  tax  which  is  regressive 
and  already  imposes  far  too  high  a  bur- 
den on  many  middle-  and  lower-income 
taxpayers. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  the  appropriate  solution 
to  this  problem.  First,  it  reduces  the  so- 
cial security  tax  rate  by  one-third,  thus 
reducing  the  excessive  burden  of  the  tax 
on  low-  and  moderate-income  workers. 
Second,  the  bill  increases  the  social  se- 
curity tax  base  to  $25,000  of  wages  and 
salary.  This  reduces  the  regressivity  of 
the  tax  by  reaching  higher  levels  of 
income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  my  staff 
showing  a  comparison  of  payments  under 
the  present  social  security  tax  structure 
and  the  proposed  structure  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  table  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  2 

EMPLOYEES   social    SECTTBrTT   CONTRIBUTIONS 

Tax  Rate 


Annua 

I  wages 

Present 

Proposed 

and  salaries 

5.85  percent  3.9  percent 

$2,  000.  00 

$117.00 

$78.  00 

3,  000.  00 

175.  50 

117.00 

4,  000.  00 

234.00 

156.  00 

5,  000.  00 

292.  50 

195.  00 

6,  000.  00 

351.  00 

234.  00 

7.  000.  00 

409.50 

273.00 

8,  000.  00 

468.00 

312.00 

9.  000.  00 

526.  50 

351.00 

lO/O&O^OO 

585.00 

390.  00 

iiiooo.  00 

643.50 

429.00 

12.\00.  00 

702.  00 

468.00 

13.  (J^ 

0.00 

760.  50 

507.00 

Tax  1 

Elate 

Annual  wages 

Present          Proposed 

and  salaries 

5.85  percent  3.9  percent 

$14,100.00 

$824.  25 

$550.  00 

15.  000.  00 

824.  25 

585.00 

16.  000.  00 

824.  25 

624.  00 

17.  000.  00 

824.  25 

663.00 

18,  000.  00 

824.  25 

702.  00 

19.000.00 

824.  25 

741.  00 

20.  000.  00 

824.  25 

780.  00 

21.000.00 

824.  25 

819.00 

22,000.00 

824.  25 

858.  00 

23.  000.  00 

824.  25 

897.  00 

24,  000.  00 

824.  25 

936.00 

25.000.00  and 

over             824. 25 

975.00 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  third  effect  of  the 
bill  is  to  initiate  partial  financing  of  the 
social  security  system  through  general 
Federal  revenues.  These  revenues  are  de- 
rived primarily  from  the  individual  in- 
come tax  and  the  corporate  income  tax. 
The  general  Federal  tax  structure  is  pro- 
gressive in  its  impact,  and  therefore, 
using  general  revenues  to  partially  fund 
social  security  mitigates  the  regressive 
sting  of  the  social  security  tax.  The  in- 
tent of  this  bill  essentially  is  to  put  a 
cap  on  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
wiUing  to  raise  from  the  highly  regres- 
sive social  security  tax  and  to  tap  more 
progressive  revenue  sources  for  addi- 
tional funding  needs. 

Some  people  argue  against  using  gen- 
eral revenues  to  finance  social  security, 
usually  for  two  main  reasons.  First,  op- 
ponents argue  general  revenue  financing 
would  obscure  the  true  cost  of  additional 
benefit  increases  by  destroying  the  direct 
tie  between  benefit  payments  and  social 
security  contributions.  Those  who  ad- 
vance this  position  usually  maintain  this 
disassociation  of  costs  and  benefits  will 
lead  to  increased  pressure  for  more  gen- 
erous social  security  benefits.  This  argu- 
ment ignores  the  fact  that  social  security 
benefits  and  contributions  are  already 
disassociated  in  their  effects  on  constitu- 
ent population  groups.  By  and  large, 
people  who  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits are  not  presently  paying  the  social 
security  tax,  so  there  is  no  present  cost- 
benefit  link  which  acts  to  stifle  demands 
for  more  adequate  benefits. 

But,  more  importantly,  there  is  nothing 
in  general  fund  financing  which  ren- 
ders cost-benefit  analysis  impossible  or 
unlikely.  We  in  Congress  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  passing  programs  of  any  kind 
without  inquiring  their  costs.  The  new 
congressional  budget  procedure  intensi- 
fies the  attention  to  costs  of  programs 
and  their  positions  in  the  overall  Federal 
budget.  If  social  security  is  financed  par- 
tially with  general  revenues,  it  will  still 
be  possible  to  determine  the  cost  of  bene- 
fit increases,  not  only  in  the  aggregate, 
but  also  by  income  class  of  taxpayer.  The 
difference  between  the  present  regres- 
sive social  security  tax  and  partial  gen- 
eral revenue  financing  is  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  direct  link  between  benefits  and 
costs,  it  is  a  difference  of  how  fairly  those 
costs  are  to  be  distributed  among  tax-  , 
payers. 

The  second  argument  generally  ad- 
vanced by  opponents  of  general  revenue 
financing  of  social  security  is  that  it 
would  destroy  the  insurance  nature  of 
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the  program,  and  thus  destroy  public 
confidence  in  social  security.  This  argu- 
ment is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  social  security  system. 
The  social  security  system  works  on  an 
"earned  right  principle;"  a  worker  earns 
the  right  to  benefits  through  his  work  in 
covered  employment.  The  worker's  right 
to  benefits  is  guaranteed  by  the  integrity 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  this  sense  the 
worker  is  "insured"  that  he  will  receive 
his  retirement  benefits,  and  this  is  the 
surest  "insurance"  possible. 

But,  the  social  security  system  is  not 
insurance  in  the  same  sense  as  a  private 
life  insurance  policy.  An  individual's  so- 
cial security  payments  are  not  held  in 
trust  and  invested  to  create  a  nest-egg 
in  his  individual  account  for  when  he 
retires.  All  social  security  tax  payments 
flow  into  the  social  security  trust  fund 
and  then  out  again  to  pay  social  security 
benefits  of  those  who  are  already  retired. 
The  trust  fund  merely  acts  as  a  bufifer 
between  taxes  and  benefits,  holding  a 
simi  of  money  suflBcient  to  adjust  for  un- 
even cash  flow.  A  misunderstanding  of 
this  basic  operation  of  the  social  security 
system  has  occasionally  spawned  articles 
decrying  the  actuarial  inadequacy  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  But  essentially 
the  social  security  system  operates  as  an 
inter-generational  funds  transfer;  the 
present  population  of  workers  supports 
the  present  population  of  retired  work- 
ers. Thus,  social  security  is  not  an  insur- 
ance system  in  the  same  sense  that  pri- 
vate insurance  policies  are. 

The  "insurance"  in  social  security  is 
the  guarantee  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  widespread  public  acceptance  of  and 
confidence  in  the  social  security  system 
is  not  based  on  the  adherence  to  any 
particular  esoteric  financial  dogma;  it  is 
based  on  the  guarantee  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Changing  the  nature  of  the  social  secu- 
rity financing  will  not  erode  public  con- 
fidence in  the  social  security  system  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Government  guarantee 
will  not  be  changed.  In  fact,  if  anything 
would  erode  public  confidence  In  the  so- 
cial security  system,  I  would  think  it 
would  be  continued  reliance  on  an  out- 
dated, regressive  tax  structure  that  obvi- 
ously cannot  finance  adequate  benefit 
levels  in  the  future. 

I  think  It  is  time  for  a  change — a 
change  to  reduce  the  regressivity  of  the 
social  security  tax  and  to  improve  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2055 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
3/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

BEDTJCnONS  m  SOCIAL  SECTTRTTT  TAXES 

Section  1.  (a)(1)  Section  1401(a)  of  the 
ntemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
•ate  of  tax  on  self-employment  Income  for 
)urposes  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
nsurance)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  before  January  1 
976"  after  "1972."  In  paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 


of    paragraph    (4)     and    Inserting    In    lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1975,  and  before 
January  1,  1986,  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
4.S  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
giamng  after  December  31,  1985,  and  before 
January  1.  1999,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
4.75  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  13,  1998,  and  before 
January  1,  2011,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
5.25  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 
and 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  2010,  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  6.3  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self-employment  income  for  such  tax- 
able year." 

(2)  Section  3101(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1974  and  1975,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.95  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1976  through  1985,  the 
lates  shall  be  3.0  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1986  through  1998,  the 
rate  shall  be  3.15  percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  diiring 
the  calendar  years  1999  through  2010,  the 
rate  shall  be  3.5  percent;  and 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  2010,  the  rate  shall  be  4.2  per- 
cent.'". 

(3)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1974  and  1975,  the  rate  shaU 
be  4.95  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1976  through  1985,  the 
rate  shall  be  3.0  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  tEe 
calendar  years  1986  through  1998,  the  rate 
shall  be  3.15  percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  dviring 
the  calendar  years  1999  through  2010,  the 
rate  shall  be  3.5  percent;  and 

■•(9)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  2010,  the  rate  shaU  be  4.2  per- 
cent.". 

(b)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  in- 
come for  purposes  of  hospital  Insurance)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1.10  percent", 
"1.35  percent",  and  "1.50  percent"  in  para- 
graphs (4),  (5),  and  (6)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1.0  percent",  "1.2  percent",  and 
"1.36  percent",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
of  hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1.10  percent",  "1.35  percent",  and  "1.50 
percent"  in  paragi-aphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1.0  percent", 
"1.2  percent",  and  "1.35  percent",  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1.10  percent",  "1.35  percent",  and  "1.50 
percent"  in  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1.0  percent",  "1.2 
percent",  and  "1.35  percent",  respectively. 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  taxes  imposed  with 
respect  to  self -employment  income  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1975, 
and  with  respect  to  wages  paid  or  received 
during  calendar  years  after  1975. 

FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  COST  OP  OASDI 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  that  one- 
third  of  the  costs  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  hereafter 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  (with 
the  remainder  of  such  costs  being  financed 
from  taxes  imposed  (as  at  present)  on  em- 
ployees, employers,  and  the  self-employed  but 
at  substantially  reduced  rates  as  provided  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act)  — 

(1)  section  201(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  cut  "100  per 
centum"  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "150  per 
centum";  and 

(2)  section  201(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "100  per  centiyn"  in  the  mat- 
ter preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "150  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  taxes  Imposed 
with  respect  to  self-employment  income  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1975,  and  wages  paid  or  received  during  cal- 
endar years  after  1975. 

INCREASE    OP    EARNINGS    COUNTED    FOR    BENEFIT 
AND  TAX   PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  209(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (11),  by  striking 
out  "1974"  in  such  paragraph  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1976",  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(9)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $14,100  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  individ- 
ual during  any  calendar  year  after  1974  and 
prior  to  1976,  is  paid  to  such  Individual  dur- 
ing such  calendar  year; 

"(10)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $25,000  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  individ- 
ual during  any  calendar  year  after  1975  and 
prior  to  1977,  is  paid  to  such  individual  dur- 
ing such  calendar  year;". 

(2)  Section  211(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (I) 
as  subparagraph  (K).  by  striking  out  "1974" 
In  such  subparagraph  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1976",  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (H)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs : 

"(I)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1974  and  prior  to  1976,  (i)  $14,100,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(J)  For  any  taxable  vear  beginning  after 

1975  and  prior  to  1977.  (1)  $25,000.  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year:  and". 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (11)  of  such-Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "before  1975"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  1975,  or 
$14,100  In  the  case  of  a  calendar  year  after 

1974  and  before  1976.  or  S25.000  In  the  case  of 
a  calendar  year  after  1975  and  before  1977". 
and  by  striking  out  "1974"  where  It  subse- 
quently appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1976". 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (111)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "before  1975"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  1975,  or 
$14,100  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  1974  and  before  1976.  or  $25,000 
In  the  case  of  a  taxable  j'ear  beginning  after 

1975  and  before  1977",  and  by  striking  out 
"1974"  where  it  subsequently  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 
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(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "before  1975"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  1975,  the 
excess  over  $14,100  in  the  case  of  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1974  and  before  1976,  the 
excess  over  $25,000  in  the  case  of  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1975  and  before  1977",  and 
by  striking  out  "1974"  where  it  subsequently 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

(b)  (1)  Section  1402(b)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  self -employment  Income)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subparagraph  (I)  as  subpara- 
graph (K),  by  striking  out  "1974"  in  such 
subparagraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1976",  and  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph 
(II)   the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(I)   for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1974  and  before  1976.  (i)  $14,100,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(J)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1975  and  before  1977,  (1)  $25,000,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year;  and". 

(2)  (A)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1974,  section  3121(a)(1)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  definition  of  wages) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  dollar  figure 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$14,100". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  renumera- 
tlon  paid  after  1975.  section  3121(a)(1)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$14,- 
100"  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(3)  (A)  Effective  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  1974,  the  second  sentence 
of  section  3122  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Federal  service)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  dollar  figure  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$14,100".  -^ 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1975,  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3122  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$14,100"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$25,000". 

(4)  (A)  Effective  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  1974.  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  returns  in  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees In  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  dollar  figure  each  place  It  appears 
In  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$14,100". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1975,  section  3125  of  'such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$14,100" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,- 
000". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  (II)  during  any 
calendar  year  after  1974"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  (H)  during 
any  calendar  year  after  the  calendar  year 
1974  and  prior  to  the  calendar  year  1976,  the 
wages  received  by  him  during  such  year 
exceed  $14,100,  or  (I)  during  any  calendar 
year  after  the  calendar  year  1975  and  prior 
to  t)ie  calendar  year  1977,  the  wages  received 
by  him  during  such  year  exceed  $25,000,  or 
(J)  during  any  calendar  year  after  1976";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "before  1975"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "be- 
fore 1975  or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  $14,100  of  such  wages  re- 
ceived in  such  calendar  year  after  1974  and 
before  1976,  or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with 
respect  to  the  first  $25,000  of  such  wages  re- 
ceived in  such  calendar  year  after  1975 
and  before  1977",  and  by  striking  out  "1974" 
where  it  subsequently  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes 
in  the  case  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "calendar  year  1974,"  the 


following:  "$14,100  for  the  calendar  year 
1975,  $25,000  for  the  calendar  year  1976",  and 
by  striking  out  "after  1974"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "after  1976". 

(7)  (A)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1974,  section  6654(d) 
(2)  (B)  (ii)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure 
by  Individual  to  pay  estimated  Income  tax) 
is  amtiiided  by  striking  out  the  dollar  figure 
ana  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$14,100". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1975,  section  6654(d)  (2)  (B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$14,100"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000". 

(c)  Section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1975";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  dollar  figure  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)(C),  (3)(C),  (4)(C), 
and  (7)  (C)  of  section  203(b)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1974"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1976";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  dollar  figure  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(e)  iiection  3(1)  of  Public  Law  93-233  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  comma 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "and",  and  by 
striking  out  "and  section  230(c)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,". 

(f)  Except  as  otherwise  Indicated,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  except 
subsections  (a)  (4)  and  (e),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after,  and  tax- 
able years  beginning  after,  1974,  and  as 
though  they  had  been  enacted  on  January  1, 
1975.  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  (4)  ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  calendar 
years  after  1974.  The  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (e)  shall  be  effective  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1973. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  such  modifications  and 
extensions  of  the  table  contained  In  section 
216(a)  of  the  Social  Secvirity  Act  (which 
shaU  be  determined  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  revisions  in  such  table  provided  for 
under  section  215(1)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act,  and 
shall  be  twii^  ot  any  previously  made  modi- 
fications ano^extenslons  of  such  table)  as 
may  be  necessary  to  refiect  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section;  and  such  modified 
and  extended  table  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
table  appearing  In  such  section  215(a). 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  clarify  pro- 
grams for  promoting  reuse  of  railroad 
passenger  terminals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  to  clarify  programs  for  promot- 
ing reuse  of  railroad  passenger  terminals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  my  subcommittee  will 
be  holding  a  hearing  on  Public  Law  93- 
496  at  10:30  on  July  10.  and  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  this  legislation  before  the 
committee  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2056 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  is  amend- 
ed In  section  305(1)  — 


(1)  by  striking  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  "and  civic  and  cultural  activity  centers.", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  into  such 
terminals  combined  with  other  conmiercial, 
cultural,  educational,  and  recreational 
activities.": 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  (D)  to  read 
as  follows:  "(D)  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  use  of  station  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion purposes  may  be  combined  with  use  for 
other  commercial,  cultural,  educaticnal,  and 
recreational  activities,  and:"; 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3), 
by  striking  "a  civic  or  cultural  activities  cen- 
ter, or  both:"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 
"a  commercial,  cultural,  educational,  or  rec- 
reational activities  center,  or  a  combinatloo 
of  such  uses;"; 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (4), 
by  striking  "a  civic  or  cultural  center,  or 
both."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "or  such 
a  terminal  combined  with  commercial,  cul- 
tural, educp.'^lo'"*'!,  or  rp'"rea''!onal  activ- 
ities."; 

(5)  by  Inserting  the  f  llowlng  new  para- 
graph (5):  "(5)  The  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall  provide 
financial,  technical,  and  advisory  assistanre 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  State  and 
local  governments,  local  and  regional  trans- 
portation authorities,  common  carriers, 
philanthropic  organizations,  and  other  re- 
sponsible persons  to  develop  plans  for  the 
conversion  of  railroad  passenger  terminals 
Into  commercial,  cultural,  educational,  and 
recreational  activities  centers.  Financial  as- 
sistance for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  this 
paragraph  may  be  granted:  (A)  to  a  qualified 
non-profit  organization  to  prepare  Informa- 
tional materials  on  general  issues,  problems, 
and  opportunities  of  railroad  passenger  ter- 
minal reuse,  and.  (B)  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  to  a  qualified  organization  (in- 
cluding a  government  entity)  which  Is 
prepared  to  develop  practicable  plans  meet- 
ing the  zoning,  land  use.  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  applicable  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions  under  this  subsection;  who 
shall  incorporate  into  the  designs  and  plans 
proposed  for  the  conversion  of  such  terminal 
features  which  reasonably  appear  likely  to 
attract  private  Investors  willing  to  undertake 
the  implementation  of  such  planned  con- 
version and  its  subsequent  maintenance  and 
operation;  and  who  shall  complete  the  de- 
signs and  plans  for  such  conversion  within 
two  years  following  the  approval  of  the 
application  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  this  subsection.  In  making  grants 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall  give 
preferential  consideration  to  applicants 
whose  completed  designs  and  plans  will  be 
implemented  and  effectuated  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  completion.  The 
amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  any  grant 
under  part  (B)  of  this  paragraph  sliall  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  for  which  the  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  provided. 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6),  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof,  after  the  word  "Secretary",  "or 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  as  appropriate,"  and  by  Insert- 
ing in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  after  the 
word  "Secretary",  "or  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  as  appro- 
priate,"; 

(7)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8); 

(8)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as  pto-- 
agraph  (9)  and  by  striking  "$5,000,000."  in 
paragraph  (8)(C)  and  In.sertlng  in  lieu 
thereof.  "$2,500,000;  and  (D)  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section sums  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  "; 

(9)  by  striking  paragraph  (9)  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  (10) : 

(10)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

(A)  the  term  "commercial  activities"  In- 
cludes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  restaurants. 
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food  stores,  craft  stores,  dry   goods  stores, 
financial  institutions,  and  display  facilities. 

(B)  the  term  "cultural  activities"  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  film,  dramatic, 
dance  and  musical  presentations,  fine  art 
exhibits,  studios,  and  public  meeting  places, 
whether  or  not  used  by  persons,  firms,  or  or- 
ganizations intending  to  make  a  profit. 

(C)  the  term  "educational  activities"  in- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  libraries, 
schools,  laboratories,  and  lecture  and  dem- 
onstration facilities. 

(D)  the  term  "recreational  activities"  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  gymnasiums  and 
day  care  centers. 

(10)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11). 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  in- 
vestment credit  for  oil  and  gas  drilling 
expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  act  decisively 
to  cure  the  energy  shortages  that  are 
plaguing  our  economy,  and  to  avert  the 
capital  crisis  that  is  casting  its  dark 
shadow  over  our  economic  future. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  that 
represents  a  sound  first  step  toward  our 
national  goal  of  energy  independence. 
The  legislation  I  have  proposed  would 
restore  incentives  for  increasing  do- 
mestic production  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
and  would  make  it  easier  for  our  10,000 
independents  and  for  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  raise  the  capital  they  need  to 
finance  expanded  drilling  operations. 

Under  my  bill,  a  driller  of  a  new  do- 
mestic exploratory  well,  or  a  well 
reworked  so  that  there  is  additional  pro- 
duction, will  receive  a  10  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  intangible  diilling 
costs,  lease  acquisition  costs,  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery  costs,  and  well 
work-over  costs. 

If  an  exploratory  well  strikes  oil  or 
natural  gas  in  commercial  quantities, 
my  bill  would  grant  supplementary  credit 
of  5  percent  of  the  intangible  drilling 
costs  (IDC)  against  the  first  tax  pay- 
able on  net  income  production. 

Let  no  one,  Mr.  President,  underesti- 
mate the  seriousness  of  the  threat  to 
our  economy  being  posed  by  the  twin 
shortages  of  energy  and  capital.  Our  in- 
dustrial economy  will  grind  to  a  halt 
unless  we  have  adequate  supplies  of  both. 

We  have  become  dangerously  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  of  energy.  We 
now  import  fully  40  percent  of  the  crude 
oil  v/e  use,  and  the  $25  billion  we  have 
to  pay  to  get  it  is  depressing  our  econ- 
omy, worsening  inflation,  and  wreaking 
havoc  with  our  balance  of  payments. 
Worse,  as  we  all  learned  in  the  bitter 
autumn  and  winter  of  1973.  we  cannot 
depend  upon  foreign  sources  for  a  re- 
liable, uninterrupted  source  of  energy. 
We  are  subject  to  international  black- 
mail, and  the  degree  of  our  susceptibility 
grows  daily. 

Related  to  our  energy  shortage,  and 
potentially  even  more  severe  than  our 
energy  shortage,  is  the  looming  crisis  in 
capital  formation.  Economic  progress  has 
always  depended  upon  capital,  that 
which  is  saved  from  current  consump- 
tion to  finance  future  production. 

Our  capital  resources  are  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind  our  need  for 
capital  to  maintain  our  standard  of  liv- 


ing. The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  esti- 
mates that  we  will  fall  $1.5  trillion  short 
of  the  Nation's  capital  needs  over  the 
next  decade.  The  implications  of  that 
statistic  are  frightening. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  capital 
greater  than  in  the  oil  industry.  Tliere 
is  a  tremendous  gap  between  the  capi- 
tal needs  of  the  industry  to  meet  energy 
demand  and  its  ability  to  generate  the 
necessary  funds.  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  estimates  that  capital  Investment 
and  other  financial  requirements  will 
total  $1.35  trillion  for  the  period  1970- 
1985.  Of  this,  the  bank  estimates  the  oil 
companies  can  raise  $655  billion.  This 
means  that  oil  profits  would  have  to 
grow  at  an  18-percent  annual  rate,  more 
than  double  the  8-percent  annual 
growth  rate  of  the  preceding  15  years. 
But  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  oil 
companies  could  make  profits  of  such 
magnitude,  or  that  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  profits  of  such  magni- 
tude, even  if  it  were  economically  feasi- 
ble to  do  so. 

We  in  Congress  have  been  less  than 
helpful,  Mr.  President,  in  resolving  the 
energy  crisis  or  the  capital  crisis.  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  since  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  to  spur  development  of  do- 
mestic sources  of  energy.  But  Congress 
has,  by  its  unwise  and  hastily  considered 
repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
taken  an  action  that  already  has  sub- 
stantially retarded  the  search  for  new 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  within 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  punitive  taxation  and 
excessive  regulation  have  crippled  cap- 
ital formation  not  just  in  the  oil  indus- 
try, but  in  all  major  American  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  for  Congress 
to  cooperate  with  our  free  enterprise 
system  in  resolving  the  energy  and  capi- 
tal crisis  instead  of  being  a  stumbling 
block  to  their  solution.  The  time  has 
come  to  put  political  rhetoric  aside  and 
take  action  now  before  the  crises  become 
catastrophes. 

I  do  not  maintain,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  bill  is  in  and  of  itself  sufficient  to 
resolve  our  energy  and  capital  shortages. 
Far  from  it.  There  are  many  other  steps 
we  must  take  if  we  are  to  avert 
economic  catastrophe  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future. 

We  must  remove  all  price  controls 
from  domestically  produced  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

We  must  encourage  exploration  for 
oil  and  natural  gas  in  all  areas  of  our 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  where  geolo- 
gists think  recoveries  can  be  made  In 
commercial  quantities. 

We  must  spur  development  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  such  as  liquefac- 
tion and  gasification  of  coal,  oil  shale, 
atomic  and  geothermal  energy. 

We  must  adopt  realistic  energy  con- 
servation measxires  that  will  be  eCfectiv^ 
in  reducing  consumption,  but  which  will 
be  fair  to  all  people  In  all  parts  of  our 
country. 

My  bill  is  a  step  in  the  direction  we 
must  take.  We  should  begin  the  journey 
now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  together 
with  an  explanation  and  sxunmary  of 
the  legislation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2057 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
section  46  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  amount  of  credit)  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
as  subsections  (f)  and  (g).  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 
"(e)  Drilling  Expenditures. — 
"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  has  made  an  election  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  amount  of  his  qualified  Investment 
for  the  taxable  year  (determined  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  his  aggregate  drilling  expenditures 
for  the  taxable  year. 
"(2)  Drilling  expenditure  defined. — 
"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'drilling  expenditure'  means 
amounts — 

"(i)  which  are  Intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 263(c))  paid  or  Incurred  In  connection 
with  an  exploratory  well, 

"(11)  geological  and  geophysical  costs  at- 
tributable to  an  exploratory  well, 

"(Hi)  lease  acquisition  costs  paid  or  in- 
curred In  connection  with  an  exploratory 
well, 

"(iv)  costs  Incurred  in  connection  with 
secondary  oil  and  natural  gas  recovery  proj- 
ects, and 

"(V)  costs  Incurred  in  connection  with  en- 
hanced oil  and  natural  recovery  projects. 

"(B)  Exploratory  well  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A) ,  the  term  'explora- 
tory weir  means  a  well  drilled  In  the  United 
States  (as  defined  in  section  638(1))  — 

"(1)  which  was  intended  to  produce  oil 
or  natural  gas, 

"(11)  which  has  been  completed  to  the 
point  of  production,  or  determined  to  be 
nonproductive  and  abandoned,  and 

"(Hi)  the  bottom  and  each  producing  In- 
terval of  which  Is — 

"(I)  not  less  than  two  statute  miles  of 
horizontal  distance  from  the  nearest  produc- 
ing interval  of  a  well  which  Is,  or  was,  ca- 
pable of  commercial  production  of  oil  and 
natural  gas,  or 

"(II)  not  less  than  3,000  feet  below  the 
lowest  part  of  any  known  commercially  pro- 
ductive deposit  if  such  known  deposit  is 
penetrated  by  any  other  well,  closer  than  two 
miles  away,  that  is.  or  was,  capable  of  com- 
mercial production  of  oil  or  natural  gas.  The 
provisions  of  subclause  (I)  shall  not  apply 
to  an  offshore  well  if  such  well  was  not  in- 
tended to  produce  oil  or  natural  gas  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  completing  such  well  for 
production.  Any  offshore  well  to  which  the 
preceding  sentence  applies  which  penetrates 
a  commercially  productive  deposit  shall  be 
considered,  for  purposes  of  this  clause,  to  be 
a  well  which  Is  capable  of  commercial  pro- 
duction of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

"(C)  Geological  and  geophysical  costs  at- 
tributable to  an  exploratory  well. — 

"(1)  Each  exploratory  well  of  a  taxpayer 
which  Is  drilled  to  a  depth  of  at  least  1,250 
feet  shall  be  attributed  with  the  lesser  of — 

"(I)  the  excess  of  the  taxpayer's  direct 
geological  and  geophysical  costs  paid  or  in- 
curred in  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
properties  located  in  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  638(1))  over  the  amount 
of  such  costs  which  are  allocated  by  the  tax- 
payer to  other  exploratory  wells,  or 
"(U)  $50,000. 

"(11)  Special  rule  for  affiliated  ^oups.— 
For  purposes  of  determining  the  geological 
and  geophysical  costs  attributable  to  an  ex- 
ploratory well,  members  of  an  affiliated 
group  of  corporations  filing  or  required  to  ' 
file  a  oonflolldated  return  tinder  section  ISOl 
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for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer." 

"(D)  Lease  acquisition  costs. — Each  ex- 
ploratory well  of  the  taxpayer  shall  be  attrib- 
uted v^rlth  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  main- 
taining the  right  to  explore  for  oil  or  natural 
gas  In  the  area  in  which  such  well  is  located. 

"(E)  Secondary  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
covery costs. — Each  exploratory  well  of  the 
taxpayer  shall  be  attributed  with  the  costs 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  amount 
of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  recovered  by  such 
well  as  the  result  of — 

"(i)  water  being  injected  Into  the  ground 
to  augment  the  natural  reservoir  drive  mech- 
anism to  maintain  pressure  and  to  recover 
additional  oil  from  the  reservoir,  or 

"(11)  gas  being  injected  into  the  ground 
to  augment  the  natural  reservoir  drive  mech- 
anism to  maintain  pressure  and  to  recover 
additional  oil  from  the  reservoir. 

"(F)  Enhanced  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
covery costs. — 

"(i)  Each  exploratory  well  of  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  attributed  with  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  in  amounts  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  that  would  have 
been  ultimately  recovered  by  primary  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  recovery  methods.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  costs  attrib- 
utable to  secondary  recovery  projects  de- 
scribed under  subparagraph  (E)  shall  not  be 
included.  Enhanced  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
covery methods  Include  the  use  of  chemical 
additives,  thermal  applications,  injections  of 
carbon  dioxide,  misclble  or  soluble  hydrocar- 
bon Injection,  and  variations  or  combina- 
tions of  such  methods. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'primary  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
recovery  methods'  means  production  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  from  reservoirs  without 
the  addition  of  pressure  or  displacement  of 
driving  force. 

"(3)  Election. — An  election  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  at  such  time,  and  In 
such  manner  and  form,  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  prescribes  by  regulations.  Such  an 
election  shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  for 
which  made  and  to  all  subsequent  taxable 
years.  Such  an  election,  once  made,  may  not 
be  revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(4)  Coordination. — No  amount  which  Is 
taken  Into  consideration  under  subsection 
(c)  or  (d)  may  be  taken  into  account  as  a 
drilling  expenditure  under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Election  with  respect  to  certain  de- 
ductions.— At  the  election  of  the  taxpayer, 
made  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner  and 
form,  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes by  regulations,  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  take  the  deduction  allowed  under  section 
162,  212,  or  263(c)  for  the  taxable  year  In 
lieu  of  the  credit  allowed  under  section  38 
for  drilling  expenditures.  No  amount  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  such  sec- 
tions to  the  extent  that  a  credit  is  allowed 
under  section  38  with  respect  to  that 
amount." 

(b)(1)  Section  46(a)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  determined 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d))"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(as  determined  under 
subsections  (c) ,  (d),  and  (e))",  each  place 
that  it  appears  therein. 

(2)  Section  46(a)(1)(D)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ill)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  "and",  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause  : 

"(Iv)  expenditures  to  which  subsection 
(e)  applies." 

(3)  Section    46(d)(1)     of    such    Code    Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)" 
and   inserting   in   lieu  thereof   "subsections 

(c)  and  (e)". 

(4)  Paragraphs  (1)   and  (2)  of  section  48 

(d)  of  such  Code  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  46(e)  (1)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  46(f)(1)". 

(5)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  SOB  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
46(e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
46(f)". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  is  amended  by  renumbering  section  45 
as  section  45A  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  section  44  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  45.  Supplementary    Credit    for    Pro- 
ductive   Exploratory    Wells. 

"(a I  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  under 
subpart  D  of  this  part.  This  credit  shall  not 
exceed  such  tax  reduced  by  the  credits  al- 
lowable under  section  33  (relating  to  foreign 
tax  credit),  section  35  (relating  to  partially 
taxed-exempt  Interest),  section  37  (relating 
to  retirement  Income) ,  section  38  (relating  to 
Investment  credit),  section  40  (relating  to 
expenses  of  work  incentive  programs),  and 
section  41  (relating  to  contributions  to  can- 
didates for  public  office)  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  subpart  D  of  this  part." 

(b)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  credits  against  tax) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 

"SUBPART  D rules  FOR  COMPDriNC  SUPPLE- 
MENTARY CREDIT  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  EXPLORA- 
TORY WELLS 

"Sec.  50C.  Supplementary  credit  for  produc- 
tive explorary  wells. 
"Sec.  50C.  Supplementary  Credit  for  Pro- 
ductive Exploratory  Wells. 
"(a)  Determination  of  Amount. — 
"(1)    General  Rule. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  45  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  drill- 
ing expenditures   (as  defined  in  section  46 

(e)  (2) )  attributable  to  an  exploratory  well 
(as  defined  in  section  46(e)(2)(B)). 

"(2)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of  tax 
attributable  to  the  property. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1),  the  credit  allowed  by  section  45 
for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax 
attributable  to  the  property  in  which  the 
exploratory  well  is  located.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  the  tax  attributable  to  the 
property  shall  be  the  excess  of  the  tax  on 
taxable  Income  for  the  year  over  the  tax  on 
an  amount  equal  to  taxable  income  less  the 
taxable  Income  from  the  property,  each  com- 
puted without  regard  to  credits  allowable 
under  this  part. 

"(B)  Alternative  computation  for  corpora- 
tions.— In  lieu  of  the  computation  prescribed 
In  subparagraph  (A),  a  corporation  may 
compute  the  tax  attributable  to  the  property 
as  48  percent  of  the  taxable  Income  from 
the  property. 

"(C)  Computations  of  taxable  Income. — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  taxable  In- 
come from  the  property  shall  be  computed  as 
provided  In  section  613(a)  except  that  the 
applicable  deduction  for  depletion  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  l>e  taken  into  account,  and 
taxable  Income  and  taxable  income  from  the 
property  shall  be  computed  without  regard 
to  any  net  operating  loss  deduction. 

"(b)  Carryover  of  Unused  Credits. — 

"(1)  Allowable  credit  in  excess  of  tax  lia- 
bility.— The  amount  by  which  the  sum  of 
any  credit  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  which  does  not  exceed  the  limitation  of 
subsection  (a)  (2)  plus  any  credit  carried  to 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
exceeds  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chaptM-  for 


the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  all 
other  credits  allowable  under  this  part  shall 
be  carried  over  to  and  allowed  as  a  supple- 
mentary credit  for  productive  exploratory 
wells  in  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Carryover  of  credit  in  excess  of  limi- 
tation.— The  amount  by  which  the  sum  of 
any  credit  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  plus  any  credit  carried  to  the  taxable 
year  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  exceeds  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  be  car- 
ried over  to  and  allowed  as  a  supplementary 
credit  for  productive  exploratory  wells  in  the 
succeeding  taxable  year  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation of  subsection  (a)  (2) ." 

(c)  (1)  The  Table  of  Sections  for  subpart 
A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
items  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  45.  Supplementary  credit  for  produc- 
tive exploratory  wells. 
"Sec.  45A.  Overpayment  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  56(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  Imposition  of  minimum  tax)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vl),  by  striking  out  the  semicolon 
and  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (vll)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "and", 
and  by  inserting  after  clause  (vll)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(vili)  section  45  (relating  to  supplemen- 
tary credit  for  productive  exploratory  wells) ; 
and". 

(3)  Section  56(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  carryovers)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(F),  by  striking  out  "exceed"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (O)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and",  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (G)  the  following  new  subpara^ 
graph: 

"(H)  section  45  (relating  to  supplementary 
credit  for  productive  exploratory  wells),  ex- 
ceed". 

(4)  Section  6096(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  designation  of  Income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "44  and 
45". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1975. 

Explanation:  Credit  for  Oil  and  Gas 
Drilling  Expenditures 

I.   GENERAL   explanation 

A.  Summary 

The  bill  is  intended  to  provide  additional 
Incentives  for  the  drilling  of  new  and  addi- 
tional domestic  sources  of  oil  and  gas.  It  will 
be  achieved  by  permitting  the  driller  to  claim 
the  10%  Investment  credit  on  his  Intangible 
drilling  costs  plus  allowances  for  geological 
and  geophysical  expenses,  lease  acquisition 
costs,  secondpTv  recovery,  and  well  workovers. 
If  an  expjDtotiry  hole  proves  commercially 
productlv^?pk^  supplementary  credit  of  5% 
of  the  IDC  win  be  allowed  against  the  first  y 
tax  payable  on  net  Income  from  the  pro- 
duction. 

An  "exploratory  hole"  Is  defined  as  a  hole. 
Intended  to  produce  oil  or  gas.  which  is 
bottomed  not  less  than  two  statute  miles 
horizontally  from  the  nearest  well  which  Is 
capable  of  commercially  producing  oil  or 
gas  or  was  previously  so  productive. 

The  credit  will  be  available  for  wells  drilled 
anywhere  within  the  50  states.  Including  off- 
shore wells  on  the  continental  shelf  sur- 
rounding the  United  States.  Wells  drilled  in 
Puerto  Rico,  or  territories  or  possessions  of 
the  United  States  or  their  surrounding 
waters,  will  also  qualify,  but  wells  drilled 
elsewhere  will  not.  The  credit  will  be  avail- 
able to  corporations.  Individuals,  or  other 
entitles. 

B.  Purpose  and  effect  of  this  bill 

A  primary  factor  In  the  current  energy 
shortage  Is  a  substantial  and  long-term  de- 
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crease  In  drilling  activity  In  the  U.S.  Prom 
a  high  number  of  wells  drilled  In  1956  of 
68,160.  drUllng  steadily  declined  to  27.602 
wells  drilled  in  1973.  In  response  to  higher 
prices  in  1974,  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
wells  drilled  reversed  and  32,893  wells  were 
drlUed. 

While  there  Is  disagreement  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  reserves  available,  it  Is  agreed  that 
reserves  are  avaUable  if  additional  drilling 
is  undertaken.  These  reserves,  particularly 
natiiral  gas  reserves  which  under  current 
economies  can  neither  be  imported  at  reason- 
able prices  nor  in  large  quantities,  are  vitally 
important  to  the  nation's  economy.  This 
legislation  provides  for  exploratory  drilling 
and  further  development  of  known  reserves. 
The  added  incentive  for  successful  wells  is 
designed  to  reward  success  more  highly  than 
failure  and  is  an  Important  element  of  this 
legislative  program. 

2.    TECHNICAL    EXPLANATION    OP    PROPOSAI. 

A.  Application  of  investment  credit 
In  general,  the  present  two-year  invest- 
ment tax  credit  allowed  by  section  38  permits 
a  taxpayer  to  credit  against  his  tax  10%  of 
his  qualified  investment  in  certain  depreci- 
able property.  The  Investment  which  gives 
rise  to  this  credit  wUl  be  expanded  to  Include 
the  taxpayer's  drilling  Investment.  The  ex- 
panded credit  will  apply  to  all  taxpayers, 
i.e.,  corporations,  individuals,  trusts,  and 
other  entitles. 

DrUllng  Investment  Credit.  The  drilling 
Investment  credit  includes: 

(a)  The  total  of  Intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs  incurred  In  connection 
with  domestic  exploratory  wells.  Intangible 
drilling  costs  are  those  costs  which  a  tax- 
payer may  deduct  under  section  263(c). 

(b)  The  taxpayer's  direct  geological  and 
geophysical  costs  Incurred  in  the  taxable 
year  In  the  search  for  oil  and  gas,  wherever 
domestically  incurred,  up  to  550,000  times 
the  number  of  domestic  exploratory  wells 
which  are  drilled  to  a  depth  of  at  least  1,250 
feet.  Direct  geological  and  geophysical  costs 
do  not  Include  any  allocated  overhead  costs. 
For  this  purpose,  all  members  of  an  affiliated 
group  will  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
so  that  geological  and  geophysical  costs  of 
one  member  may  be  Included  in  the  credit 
base  of  another  member  of  the  group.  It  is 
recognized  that  substantially  all  geological 
and  geophysical  costs  are  Incurred  in  the 
process  of  exploring  for  new  reserves,  but 
that  it  Is  difficult  or  impracticable  to  allocate 
such  costs  to  a  particular  well.  Accordingly, 
such  costs,  whether  or  not  Incurred  in  the 
immediate  drilling  area,  are  considered  as 
part  of  the  exploratory  drilling  investment 
which  gives  rise  to  the  new  tax  credit.  Once 
geological  and  geophysical  costs  have  been 
attributed  for  this  purpose  to  one  well,  those 
same  costs  may  not  be  attributed  to  another 
well.  However,  the  taxpayer  may  allocate 
such  costs  initially  to  his  own  best  advan- 
tage. 

(c)  Lease  acquisition  costs.  These  costs  In- 
clude the  cost  of  acquiring  and  maintaining 
the  right  to  explore  for  oil  or  natural  gas. 
Included  within  such  costs  are  delay  rentals. 

(d)  Secondary  recovery  costs  such  as  water 
injection,  fire  flooding,  and  fracturing.  This 
provision  is  intended  to  maintain  well  de- 
livery at  maximum  efficient  rates  consistent 
with  wise  conservation  practices. 

(e)  Tertiary  recovery  costs  and  the  cost 
of  a  well  workover.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  include  costs  incurred  to  enhance  pro- 
duction beyond  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced without  such  expenses  being  incurred- 


I  3.   EXPLORATORY    WELL 

A.  An  exploratory  well  is  a  domestic  well 

(a)  Which  was  Intended  to  produce  oil 
or  natural  gas, 

(b)  Which  has  been  completed  to  the  point 
or  production  or  abandoned  ("completed") 
and 

(c)  Neither  the  bottom  nor  any  producing 
Interval  of  which  Is  within  two  statute  miles 
of  horizontal  distance  from  the  nearest  pro- 
ducing interval  of  a  well  which  is,  or  was, 
capable  of  commercial  production  of  oil  or 
gas. 

The  distance  test  is  applied  at  the  time  a 
well  is  completed,  and  the  Intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs,  whenever  in  fact  in- 
curred prior  to  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of 
completion,  are  considered  exploratory  cirlll- 
Ing  investment  at  that  time.  Thus,  the  year 
In  which  the  credit  is  allowable  is  the  year 
of  completion.  The  determination  of  whether 
a  well  is  within  two  miles  from  a  commer- 
claUy  productive  well  is  made  at  the  time  the 
drilling  is  completed  rather  than  at  the  time 
of  commencement  to  insure  that  no  more 
than  oiie  taxpayer  will  be  able  to  claim  the 
credit  on  a  single  discovery,  and  encourage 
promptness  in  drilling  likely  prospects. 
B.  Domestic  tcell 

A  well  will  be  considered  to  be  a  "domestic" 
well  for  purposes  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
if  it  is  Grilled  in  the  United  States.  For  this 
purpose  the  term  "United  States"  will  have 
the  same  meaning  as  it  does  in  section  638 
(1).  Thus,  offshore  wells  in  the  continental 
shelf  and  wells  in  Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession 
or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  in  their 
sxirrounding  waters,  will  qualify.  Wells  drilled 
outside  of  these  areas  will  not  qualify  for 
the  credit.  The  same  deflnitlons  will  apply 
to  "domestic"  geological  and  geophysical 
costs. 

4.   SUPPLEMENTAL    5   PERCENT   CREDIT   FOR 
PRODUCTIVE  EXPLORATORY  WELLS 

A.  If  an  exploratory  well  becomes  pro- 
ductive, a  supplementary  6%  of  the  explora- 
tory drUling  Investment  attributable  to  that 
weU  may  be  credited  against  the  first  tax 
attributable  to  the  property  in  which  the 
well  is  located.  A  taxpayer  would  first  com- 
pute the  taxable  income  from  the  property 
by  deducting  from  gross  income  from  the 
property  those  deductions,  including  deple- 
tion, attributable  to  the  property. 

Next,  the  taxpayer  would  compute  his  tax 
on  his  regular  taxable  income.  Finally,  he 
would  compute  the  tax  on  his  regular  tax- 
able income  less  the  taxable  Income  from 
the  property.  (For  this  purpose.  regtUar  tax- 
able Income  wiU  be  computed  without  re- 
gard to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks  or 
carryovers.)  The  difference  between  these 
amounts  of  tax  is  the  limit  for  any  additional 
S%  credit  in  any  one  year. 

B.  No  limitation 

Any  portion  of  the  supplemental  5%  credit 
which  does  not  exceed  the  tax  attributable 
to  the  property  may  be  fully  credited  against 
any  tax  liability  which  exists  after  all  other 
credits  have  been  applied.  If  some  or  all  of 
such  portion  exceeds  the  tax  liability.  If  any, 
for  the  year,  it  may  be  carried  over  to  suc- 
ceeding years  without  limit  as  to  time  and 
credited  against  any  tax  liability  in  such 
later  years,  until  fully  exhausted.  Thus  for 
example,  if  tax  is  eliminated  by  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryover  to  the  year  in  issue,  the 
unused  credit  may  be  used  In  the  first  year 
after  the  carryover  expires,  or  In  which  carry- 
over is  exhausted. 

Any  portion  of  the  supplemental  5%  credit 


which  exceeds  the  tax  attributable  to  the 
property  In  any  one  year  may  be  carried  to 
succeeding  years  without  limit  as  to  time 
as  an  additional  5%  credit  against  such  later 
years'  tax  attributable  to  the  property  with 
respect  to  which  it  was  originally  earned. 

5 .  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

A.  The  Investment  tax  credit  wUl  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  domestic  exploratory 
holes  drilling  of  which  is  commenced  after 
December  31.  1975.  If  drilling  is  begun  after 
that  date,  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  Incurred  in  connection  with  an 
exploratory  hole  will  qualify  as  exploratory 
drilling  investment  even  though  such  costs 
were  Incurred  before  that  date  or  In  earlier 
tEixable  years.  Moreover,  geological  geophysi- 
cal costs,  may  be  attributed  to  an  exploratory 
hole  of  which  drilling  is  begun  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975.  even  though  such  costs  were 
incurred  before  that  date,  or  after  comple- 
tion of  drilling,  provided  that  such  costs  were 
incurred  in  the  taxable  year  which  Includes 
the  date  the  well  is  completed  or  abandoned. 

ByMr.  WEICKER: 

S.  2061.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Con- 
necticut or  in  Standard  Federal  Region  I. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affs-irs 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  directing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in 
Connecticut  or  in  the  New  England  area. 

A  recent  comprehensive  study  of  tiie 
national  cemetery  system  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  93-43,  clearly  points  out  the  In- 
adequacies in  the  current  system.  At 
present,  there  is  no  grave  site  generally 
available  to  veterans  of  Standard  Fed- 
eral Region  I,  comprising  the  six  States 
of  New  England.  In  fact,  there  is  only 
one  national  cemetery  in  the  entire 
region — Togus,  Maine — and  it  has  long 
since  been  closed  out. 

According  to  the  study,  commissioned 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-43,  nationally 
there  are  about  29  million  veterans  eligi- 
ble for  future  burial  benefits.  To  effec- 
tively meet  this  demand,  an  expansion  In 
the  present  system  is  essential.  To  exem- 
plify this  point,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
some  provoking  statistics  formulated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  Region 
I,  It  Is  projected  that  over  800,000  vet- 
erans will  die  by  the  year  2000.  Projected 
veterans'  deaths  in  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut have  been  estimated  at  over 
220,000  during  that  same  time  period.  In 
1975,  alone,  5.800  veterans  will  die  in 
Connecticut  and  there  will  be  no  avail- 
able national  cemetery  plots  to  provide 
Interment  for  our  veterans.  Further- 
more, the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  and  Cremation  estimate  that 
only  4.3  percent  of  funeral  rites  In  the 
Northeast  Involve  cremation. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  detailed  State 
by  State  projections  of  veteran  deaths, 
compiled  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  provide  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  scope  of  the  demand  In  both  Con- 
necticut and  New  England: 


Region  and  State  1975 

Region  1 22,085 

Connecticut s  gg2 

New  Hsmpstiire '"* iwj 

Maine.... II" {'aoi 

Massachusetts lo'szi 

Rhode  island '"  I'sos 

varmoBt ...'.'.'.:::  '  m 
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1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


^^■925       23,825       24,256       25.142       26,027       27.326       28,801       29  529 


1988 
■0 


6,116 
1.436 
1,869 
11,025 
1,666 

m 


30,401   31,255   32,091   32,383    32,23 


6,356 
1,492 
1,942 
11,458 
1,732 
845 


6,599 
1,553 
1,982 
11,517 
1,725 
880 


6,840 
1,610 
2,055 
11,938 
1,787 
912 


7,080 
1,667 
2,127 
12,358 
1,850 
945 


7,434 
1,750 
2,233 
12,974 
1,943 
992 


7,835 
1,844 
2,354 
13,675 
2,048 
1,045 


8,149 
1,935 
2,431 
13,855 
2,059 
1,100 


8,390 
1,992 
2,503 
14,264 
2,120 
1.132 


8,632 
2,029 
2,575 
14, 674 
2,180 
1,165 


8,857 
2,103 
2,642 
15, 057 
2,237 
1,195 


8,937 
2.122 
2,666 
15,194 
2,258 
1,206 


8.987 
2,154 
2,697 
14,953 
2,211 
1,22s 
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1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


Region  I 32,345 

Connecticut 9,019 

New  Hampshire 2, 162 

Maine 2,707 

Massachusetts 15,006 

Rhode  Island 2,218 

Vermont 1, 233 


2000 


Total 


32.458       33,522       34,612       35,438       36,174       36,572       36,969       37,253       37,175       37,789 


38,293 


816, 876 


9,051 

9,344 

9,648 

10,000 

2,169 

2,219 

2,291 

2,375 

2,716 

2,803 

2,894 

3,000 

15, 059 

15, 593 

16,100 

16, 313 

2,226 

2,278 

2,352 

2.375 

1,237 

1,285 

1,327 

1,375 

10,208 

10,320 

2,424 

2,451 

3,062 

3,096 

16, 652 

16.825 

2,424 

2,451 

1,404 

1,419 

10, 432 
2,478 
3.130 

17,017 
2,478 
1,434 


10,512 
2,497 
3,154 

17, 148 
2,497 
1,445 


10,  574 

10,748 

2,527 

2,569 

3,192 

3,245 

16,  958 

17.  283 

2,334 

2,434 

1,530 

1,555 

10,892 

26,603 

3,288 

17,  468 

2,466 

1,576 


226. 852 
53.835 
68,164 

380,  950 
56,014 
31,061 


This  disgraceful  deficiency  comes  at 
a  time  when  burial  and  funeral  costs 
continue  to  escalate.  Klein  &  Saks, 
management  consultants,  has  estimated 
the  average  cost  for  a  funeral  and  burial 
in  the  Northeast  is  $2,258.  This  legisla- 
tion will  help  to  defray  these  costs  for 
those  eligible  for  burial  In  a  regional 
veterans'  cemetery. 

In  response  to  this  extreme  shortage 
of  cemeteries,  the  Veterans'  Admini^  a- 
tion  has  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  national  cemetery  in  each  of  the  10 
standard  Federal  regions.  This  proposal 
simply  directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  establishing  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  the  New  England  area. 
I  realize  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  been  giving  this  matter  careful 
consideration  and  has  in  fact  been  pro- 
vided with  initial  funds  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regional  veterans'  ceme- 
tery In  Federal  Standard  Region  1. 1  In- 
tend that  this  legislation  should  pave 
the  way  for  full  funding  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  New  England  veterans' 
cemetery. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  national 
cemetery  policy  In  the  Civil  War,  we 
have  properly  accorded  honor,  dignity, 
and  recognition  to  our  deceased  veterans. 
This  vitally  needed  measure  would  carry 
forth  this  longstanding  policy  commemo- 
rating those  individuals  and  families  who 
have  faithfully  served  their  Nation. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  endorsement  of 
this  legislation  by  the  national  organi- 
zation of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  These  organi- 
zations have  recently  sent  telegrams  to 
my  oflBce  expressing  full  support  for  the 
legislation  I  am  today  ofiferlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  these  telegrams  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2061 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  (1)  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  or  in 
Standard  Federal  Region  I  as  designated  by 
the  National  Cemetery  system  study  sub- 
mitted by  the  Veterans'  Administration  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-43  at  such  location 
as  he  determines  most  appropriate,  and  (2) 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  local 
officials  of  the  site  selected,  acquire  by  dona- 
tion, purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
such  federal  or  state  land  therein  as  may  be 
required  for  the  establla(hment  of  such 
cemetery. 

Sec.  2.  The  bead  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  having  jurisdic- 
tion/ over  any  lands  In  the  State  of  Oon- 


necticut  or  Federal  Region  I  which  are  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  such  department  or 
agency  and  which  are  deemed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  be  suitable 
for  the  location  thereon  of  the  national 
cemetery  provided  for  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  Is  authorized  and  directed,  upon 
request  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  to  transfer  such  lands  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  established  under  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Shelton,  Conn.. 

May  19. 1975. 
Dear  Senator  Weicker:  I  was  delighted 
to  receive  your  letter  of  March  10th  stating 
you  would  reintroduce  a  bill  for  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Cemetery  in  Standard 
Region  I. 

As  we  approach  our  nation's  bl-centennlal 
year.  I  feel  it  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
nation's  veterans  to  honor  them  with  pass- 
age of  this  bill  by  the  94th  Congress. 

I  requested  national  support  on  this  leg- 
islation through  Connecticut  Commanders  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  American 
Legion  and  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  W.  Stott, 
Post  Legislative  Officer. 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  2, 1975. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  A  Priority  Legisla- 
tive Goal  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  at  least  one  national  cemetery  in 
every  state. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  there  Is  no 
national  cemetery  in  any  one  of  the  six 
New  England  States.  Accordingly,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  is  extremely  pleased 
that  you  Intend  to  introduce  legislation 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  In  one  of  the  New  England  States. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  will  be  extending  its  fullest 
support  to  your  bill,  with  the  goal  of  having 
your  bill  favorably  considered  and  approved 
by  the  Veterans'  Committee  and  the  full 
Senate.  You  have  the  highest  commendation 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  intro- 
ducing this  most  Important  and  meritorious 
blU. 

With  best  wishes  for  continued  success  as 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  with  kind  personal  regards,  I 
am 

Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stoves, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2063.  An  original  bill  to  regulate 
commerce,  to  protect  consumers,  and  to 
conserve  energy  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  estimates  as  to  the  annual 
operating  costs  of  environmental  control 
systems  In  residences,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port within  60  days. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  the  Home  Energy  Dis- 
closure Act,  an  original  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART: 
S.  2065.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
authorizing  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  protect  consumers  against  unfair 
or  deceptive  advertising,  promotion,  or 
sales  practices  and  by  providing  for  full, 
accurate,  and  clear  disclosure  of  price 
£ind  other  Information  needed  for  con- 
sumers with  respect  to  certain  insurance 
policies,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

consumer  insurance  information  and 
fairness  act 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
what  would  you  think  of  this  sales  pitch: 

This,  my  friend,  is  the  most  important  buy- 
ing decision  you  will  ever  make.  This  prod- 
uct is  so  good  that  during  the  first  13  months 
of  ownership  52  percent  of  buyers  last  year 
returned  it.  Low  cost?  It  is  so  low  cost 
that  owning  it  40  years  costs  only  $3,550  more 
than  an  almost  identical  product. 

How  many  of  these  do  you  think  sales- 
men could  sell? 

Commonsense  says  none.  But  unfortu- 
nately, in  1973  alone  more  than  20 
million  Americans  laid  down  nearly  $4 
billion  for  a  new  model  and  120  million 
paid  more  than  $16  billion  for  the  up- 
keep of  an  earlier  edition — not  knowing 
If  they  had  the  Inexpensive,  expensive,  or 
In-between  model. 

The  product  is  life  Insurance.  Two  out 
of  three  Americans  have  it.  Yet,  I  am 
sure,  few  more  than  a  handful  under- 
stand life  Insurance  or  even  know  what 
this  protection  costs  them.  That  select 
group,  I  am  quick  to  admit,  does  not  In- 
clude me.  Any  attempt  I  make  at  ex- 
plaining life  insurance  probably  will  com- 
plicate matters.  But  let  me  give  It  a  go. 

There  are  two  basic  kinds  of  life  in- 
surance— ^term  and  straight  life.  All 
term  Insurance  gives  Is  financial  pro- 
tection against  premature  death.  It  Is 
like  fire  Insurance  for  your  home.  If  the 
house  bums  down,  you  collect:  If  It  does 
not,  you  do  not  get  a  premium  refund. 
The  Idea  Is  you  got  what  you  paid  for: 
Protection  against  fire  loss.  With  term 
life  Insurance,  you  pay  for  and  get  death 
protection. 

Of  course,  the  term  premium  also 
covers  the  company's  overhead  and 
profit. 

Now,  because  each  year  we  live  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  our  death,  pro- 
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tection  against  death  becomes  more 
costly  yearly.  Term  insurance  premiums 
which  may  be  very  attractive  for  a  20- 
year-old  grow  almost  prohibitive  for  an 
oldster.  So  the  idea  of  leveling  the  pre- 
miimis — where  the  young  overpay  and 
the  older  ones  underpay  for  protection — 
was  bom.  These  are  the  straight  life 
policies.  The  excess  amounts  charged  in 
the  earlier  years  give  rise  to  the  "sav- 
ings" part  of  insurance — or  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  industry,  the  "cash  value." 
To  further  complicate  things,  most 
cash  value  straight  life  policies  sold  to- 
day are  "participating"'  or  pay  annual 
"dividends."  But  these  are  not  "divi- 
dends" in  the  sense  of  cash  payments 
annually  to  stockholders.  They  are  really 
the  payout  of  a  benefit  built  into  the  pre- 
mium or  a  refund  of  a  premium  over- 
charge. And  that  is  exactly  how  Federal 
tax  law  treats  them — as  a  refimd  and, 
therefore,  nontaxable. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber about  life  insurance  is  that  the  cost 
of  death  protection  increases  yearly. 
And.  whether  we  buy  term  or  straight 
life,  we  are  f>aying  that  increased  cost 
in  our  premium. 

When  a  consumer  shops  for  life  in- 
surance— or  as  the  industry  would  say 
"it  is  sold  to  him" — he  is  not  told  the 
00^  of  death  protection.  About  the  only 
flgn'e  quoted  is  the  premivun — and  per- 
haps dividends  and  cash  values  for  se- 
lected years.  But  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee's  pricing  study 
shows  consumers  should  place  little  re- 
liance on  premiimis  to  determine  cost — 
particularly  with  dividend-paying  cash 
value  policies. 

Premiums  for  these  policies  do  vary — 
but  very  little  compared  with  differences 
in  the  consumer's  cost — meaning  what 
he  pays  for  protection  plus  what  the 
company  retains  for  expenses  and  profit. 
In  fact,  premiums  can  be  extremely  mis- 
leading from  the  competitve  standpoint. 
Consider  the  premiums  and  the  cost  to 
a  25-year-old  consumer  for  a  $10,000 
dividend-paying  straight  life  policy 
from  the  following  reputable  companies : 

Cost 
to 

con- 
Premium   sum,eT 

Company  A $177        $50 

Company  B 176  69 

Company  C 172        118 

Company  D 1 172  69 

Company  E 171  55 

Company  P 170         54 

Although  the  premium  for  the  Com- 
pany C  policy  "beats"  the  Company  A 
premium  by  $5,  this  consumer  would 
pay,  on  the  average  year  after  year  $68 
more  for  the  "C"  policy. 

In  other  words,  in  life  insurance  what 
you  see  is  what  you  get,  but  what  you 
pay  is  not  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  awareness  of 
the  problems  consumers  have  in  figuring 
out  the  best — or  at  least  a  good — buy  in 
life  insurance  came  b.'ick  in  the  1960's. 
It  was  brought  to  my  attention  via  the 
problems  involved  for  Vietnam  veterans 
who  had  only  120  days  to  convert  their 
military  life  insurance  policies  to  cash 
value  plans  without  evidence  of  insur- 
ability. 

About  3  years  ago,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  staff  began 
looking  Into  the  subject  in  some  depth. 


Hearings  were  held  in  early  1973,  and 
then,  we  set  out  to  gather  detailed  data 
on  industry  pricing — with  special  atten- 
tion to  trying  to  find  a  method  to  give 
consumers  accurate,  reliable  and  clear 
price,  benefit  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tion. The  subcommittee  also  gathered  de- 
tailed data  from  the  companies  on  lapsa- 
tion  of  policies  and  general  information 
about  sales  practices  and  the  life  insur- 
ance agency  system.  The  study  was  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

Basically,  what  we  did  was  gather  from 
198  companies — who  did  around  95  per- 
cent of  the  new  and  renewal  individual 
ordinary  life  insurance  business  in  this 
country  in  1972 — data  on  their  three  top 
selling  cash  value  policies.  Information 
about  these  policies  was  gathered  as  of 
July  1,  1973.  That  data  was  fed  into  a 
computer,  and  each  policy  was  measured 
by  eight  cost  comparison  methods,  with 
various  assiunptions.  When  the  assump- 
tions are  added,  each  policy  was  meas- 
ured 31  times  for  four  selected  ages,  six 
policy  sizes,  and  four  policy  time  periods. 

Mr.  President,  the  study  was  published 
last  fall  and  the  data  is  being  used  by 
the  NAIC  Task  Force  on  Pricing,  and 
a  number  of  State  commissioners.  The 
computer  data  bank  was  relied  on  ex- 
tensively also  by  the  Society  of  Actuaries 
Committee  on  Cost  Comparison  Methods 
for  its  study  published  last  fall. 

Many  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
from  this  data — and  no  doubt  many  re- 
main to  be  drawn. 

In  general,  we  found  that  the  cost 
ranges  among  similar  policies  was  even 
greater  than  we  had  thought,  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  savings  element  of  most 
policies  was  very  low.  and  the  number 
of  policies  consumers  purchased,  but  did 
not  pay  the  second  premium  on  was 
really  startling. 

The  cost  range  I  referred  to  in  opening 
came  from  the  data  in  the  study:  The 
range  of  40-year  company  "retentions" 
for  expenses  and  profit  among  166  non- 
participating  $25,000  straight  life  policies 
sold  in  1972  to  men  age  35  was  from 
$1,143  to  $4,692.  For  a  similar  example 
for  163  participating  $25,000  straight  life 
policies,  the  retention  range  was  from 
$630  to  $3,409. 

Typically,  most  of  the  policies  had  from 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  3V^  percent  rates 
of  return  on  their  savings  element.  But 
a  few  policies  did  have  as  high  as  5.2 
percent  rate  of  return.  At  present,  of 
course,  there  is  no  way  for  policyholders 
to  know  which  are  the  better  buys. 

The  52-percent  lapse  rate  came  from 
one  of  the  biggest  selling  cash  value 
policies  of  a  company  whose  name  could 
certainly  be  considered  a  household 
word.  It  is  very  high — but  not  the  high- 
est showing  up  in  the  study.  For  59  of  the 
largest  companies,  on  average,  about 
18  percent  of  all  straight  life  policies 
sold  are  lapsed  by  the  consumer  within 
the  first  13  months.  In  fact,  only  about 
one-third  of  policyholders  keep  their 
policies  until  their  old  age.  Nearly  one- 
half  drop  their  policies  within  10  years, 
and  nearly  three-fifths  within  20  years  of 
purchase. 

However,  average  industry  figures  for 
all  policies  sold  do  not  sufBciently  indi- 
cate just  how  high  early  lapse  rates  are. 
A  better  indicator  is  the  13-month  lapse 


rate  of  the  biggest  selling  cash  value 
policy  of  each  company.  For  instance,  of 
148  companies  surveyed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, one  out  of  four  policyholders  of 
64  companies  dropped  the  best  selling 
policy  within  13  months  after  buying  it 
in  1971.  Fifteen  of  these  companies  had 
unbelievable  high  early  lapse  rates  rang- 
ing from  40  to  50  percent. 

Dropping  a  policy  in  its  infancy  is  ex- 
pensive for  consumers.  Most  straight  life 
policies  pay  no  cash  values  for  the  first 
year,  and  many  participating  policy 
dividend-payments  are  contingent  on 
paying  the  second-year  premium-  The 
reason  policies  pay  no  early  cash  values 
is  because  of  high  selling  expenses.  One 
study  showed  that  customers  of  31  com- 
panies who  bought  cash  value  policies 
in  .1971  but  dropped  them  within  13 
months  sacrificed  about  $55  million  in 
premiums — after  discounting  what  they 
would  have  paid  for  reasonable  term  in- 
surance. And  since  it  frequently  costs 
companies  more  to  "put  a  policy  on  the 
books"  than  is  charged  in  premiums  the 
first  year,  lapses  also  are  expensive  for 
the  company  and  the  remaining  policy- 
holders. 

Why  are  there  such  high  early  lapse 
rates,  and  who  and  what  are  to  blame? 

According  to  constructive  critics  and 
students  of  this  industry,  inappropriate 
sales  and  even  "deceptive  sales  practices 
which  are  a  national  disgrace"  are  the 
leading  causes.  Maybe  this  is  too  harsh 
a  judgment.  But  when  purchasers  are 
misled  by  sales  methods  and  presenta- 
tions— whether  intentional,  or  because 
of  tradition,  the  result  is  the  same — 
ineflQciency  and  waste  in  the  market.  And 
this  is  so  particularly  in  the  market  like 
life  insurance  where  consumers  are  too 
many  times  overwhelmed  with  inaccu- 
rate and  unreliable  data,  and  wind  up 
buying  what  they  do  not  need  or  can 
not  afford  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand. 

I  am  not  alone  in  these  observations. 
Responsible  people  in  the  industry  and 
State  insurance  departments  share  my 
concern  over  high  early  lapse  rates,  and 
certain  company  marketing  methods  and 
high  pressure  sales  practices. 

Listen  to  what  some  of  them  said  re- 
cently : 

A  lot  of  consumers  think  life  Insurance 
salespeople  and  the  companies  they  repre- 
sent are  one  step  removed  from  the  grlfters 
romanticized  In  movies  like  the  "Sting."  In 
some  cases,  they  are  correct. 

Until  now,  the  products  and  services  de- 
livered to  the  buyer  have  been  dictated  by 
the  whims,  Ineptness,  attitudes  and  avarice 
of  the  people  doing  the  so-called  selling, 
rather  than  by  the  desires  and  needs  of  the 
consumer.  Some  life  Insurance  salespeople 
and  companies  have  been  prostituting  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  consumer  in  their 
anxiety  to  get  the  commission  dollars  and 
the  business  on  the  books. 

These  strong  comments  were  made  by 
Richard  E.  Sauder,  the  president  of  the 
Kemper  Life  Insurance  Co.  early  last 
month. 

Donald  S.  MacNaughton,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Prudential,  told  an  audience 
that: 

This  [excessive  early  lapse  rate]  Is  a  sub- 
ject that  appeals  to  consumerlsts,  and  where 
early  lapse  rates  are  high,  much  of  their  criti- 
cism Is  Justifiable.  I  link  this  phenomenon — 
where  it  exists — with  the  most  commonplace 
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consumer  complaint  against  the  insurance 
industry:  high -pressure  selling  tactics. 

And,  finally.  William  A.  White,  the 
chief  actuary  of  the  New  Jersey  Insur- 
ance Department,  in  his  address  at  the 
recent  regional  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Actuaries  in  New  York  City,  raid: 

You're  probably  sick  of  hearing  this,  but 
the  single  most  glaring  embarrassment  for 
the  life  insurance  Industry  is  its  poor  early 
duration  persistency  on  permanent  insurance. 

I  have  to  place  the  bulk  of  the  blame  for  this 
on  company  marketing  methods — and  I  do 
not  mean  by  that  individual  agents.  This 
problem  Is  so  acute  that  I  could  almost 
Justify  a  requirement  that  each  sale  of  per- 
manent life  Insurance  be  preceded  by  a  cau- 
tion, in  bold  red  letters,  saying  In  effect: 
"The  Insurer  General  Has  Determined  That 
This  Policy  Is  Going  To  Cost  You  A  Hell  Of  A 
Lot  Of  Money  If  You  Don't  Intend  To  Keep 
It  In  Force  For  More  Then  A  Tear  Or  Two." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  containing  the  com- 
ments of  these  gentlemen  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

According  to  company  data  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee,  lapse  rates  are  par- 
ticularly high  among  yoimg  adults,  the 
poor-  and  middle-income  people.  The 
sorry  impact  of  lapses  and  life  insurance 
pricing  practices  on  the  poor  was  re- 
ported recently  in  a  perceptive  and  well- 
written  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
by  Philip  Stern. 

Most  of  the  aew  life  policies  are  sold 
to  these  groups.  In  1973,  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  new  "ordinary"  policies;  namely, 

II  million  straight  life  and  1  million 
term — were  bought  by  people  with  less 
than  $9,999  yearly  income — 38  percent 
were  bought  by  those  with  incomes  from 
$10,000  to  $24,999.  And  three-fifths  of  the 
new  policies  that  year  were  purchased  by 
people  between  the  ages  of  15  and  34.  As 
Mr.  Stem  pointed  out,  nearly  all  of  the 
policies  sold  to  low-income  people  are 
small  face  amount  straight  life  plans. 
Vei-y  little  term,  with  its  relatively  larger 
death  benefits  for  the  same  premium,  is 
sold. 

But  the  real  victims  of  lapse  stemming 
from  inappropriate  sales  are  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  life  insurance — widows  and 
children.  A  few  years  ago  this  industry 
conducted  a  "Widow's  Study."  This  land- 
mark study  shows  that  at  the  $7,000  to 
SIO.OOO  family  income  level,  nearly  three- 
fourths  received  less  than  $10,000;  at  the 
$10,000  to  $15,000  level,  over  one-half  got 
less  than  $10,000. 

It  does  not  take  much  Imagination  to 
realize  that  these  days  "less  than  $10,- 
000"  will  provide  little  support  for  a 
widow  left  with  .two  small  children.  In 
fact,  the  chief  executive  ofiBcer  of  a 
prominent  national  life  insurance  com- 
pany wrote  in  an  insurance  trade  publi- 
cation that  if  a  man  died  leaving  a  widow 
with  two  small  children  ages  5  and  11, 
the  youngsters  alone  would  need  to  be 
furnished  with  28,600  meals  until  they 
are  grown  and  self-supporting.  At  $1.50 
a  meal,  for  example,  this  means  $42,900. 
And  this  is  in  addition  to  their  mother's 
grocery  bill — and  the  family's  clothing, 
shelter,  medical  and  dental  care,  and 
other  living  expenses. 

Another  finding  of  the  "Widow's 
Study"  was  pointed  out  in  a  frank  edi- 
torial comment  in  the  National  Under- 
writer— a  leading  industry  trade  jour- 


nal— last  February.  Out  of  average  per 
capita  monthly  survivor  benefits  of 
$155.  widows  received  only  $7.75,  or  5 
percent,  from  life  insurance.  Two-thirds 
of  the  $155  came  from  social  security, 
with  the  remainder  coming  from  retire- 
ment plans,  VA  benefits,  and  miscella- 
neous sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Underwriter  "Edi- 
torial Comment,"  and  the  Washington 
Post  article  by  Philip  Stem,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

What  do  consumers  think  about  life 
insurance?  For  a  number  of  years  the 
industry's  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  has 
sponsored  a  survey  to  learn  what  con- 
sumers think  about  their  products.  Some 
of  the  findings  disclosed  in  the  insti- 
tute's 1973  and  1974  reports  are  pretty 
interesting.  For  example: 

In  1973: 

Only  three  out  of  10  people  who  buy  life 
Insurance  think  they  know  what  they  are 
doing  (four  out  of  10  feel  uneasy  because 
they  are  not  sure  they  are  getting  the  right 
kind  of  policy) . 

Only  one  out  of  four  people  think  insur- 
ance agents  present  their  products  and  serv- 
ices understandably,  accurately  and  honestly. 

Seven  out  of  10  people  think  that  the  life 
insurance  agent  is  Influenced  by  the  size  of 
his  commission  when  making  a  recommen- 
dation. 

Only  one  out  of  10  people  think  that  life 
Insurance  agents  are  responsive  to  Individual 
buyer  needs. 

And  In  1974: 

Six  out  of  10  people  agree  that  life  insur- 
ance is  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter. 

Only  four  of  10  people  think  they 
know  enough  about  life  insurance  to  know 
whether  a  life  Insurance  agent's  recommen- 
dation Is  right  for  them. 

Only  three  out  of  10  people  believe  that 
life  insurance  companies  give  them  their 
money's  worth  (two  out  of  10  think  not.  and 
Ave  out  of  10  have  no  strong  opinion). 

Only  three  out  of  10  people  think  that  the 
life  Insurance  companies  have  been  doing  a 
good  Job  of  educating  the  public  about  life 
Insurance  (three  out  of  10  think  not,  and 
four  out  of  10  have  no  strong  opinion) . 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  intent  of  the 
subcommittee  study,  hearings,  and  data 
analysis  was  to  determine  whether  there 
was  need  for  legislation  to  help  consum- 
ers in  the  life-insurance  market.  These 
consumer  survey  findings  reported  by  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  confirm  my 
conclusion  that  there  is,  and  today  I  in- 
troduce the  Consumer  Insurance  Infor- 
mation and  Fairness  Act.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  its  text  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  bill  is  really  very  simple.  It  seeks 
to  establish  national  standards  as  to  the 
basic  cost  and  benefit  and  other  relevant 
information  about  a  life  insurance  policy 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  con- 
sumers. The  standards  will  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
but  enacted  and  administered  by  the 
States. 

Basically,  the  bill  provides  that  con- 
sumers, when  they  are  considering  buy- 
ing a  life  insurance  policy  will  be  given 
information  on:  What  premiums  they 
will  pay,  how  much  death  protection  they 
get,  what  cash  value  there  will  be,  what 
dividends  they  can  expect — if  a  partici- 
pating policy — how  much  the  company 


will  retain  for  overhead  and  profit,  the 
charges  for  payment  of  the  premium  on 
less  than  a  yeacly  basis,  and  the  policy 
loan  fees.  The  figures  will  take  account 
of  interest  and  probabilities  of  lapse  and 
death  In  evaluating  what  the  policy- 
holder pays  in  and  what  he  gets  back. 

In  addition,  the  consumer  would  get 
year  by  year  information  on  premiums, 
face  amount,  cash  value,  dividends,  ter- 
minal dividends,  amount  and  cost  of  pro- 
tection, and  annual  and  cumulative 
rates  of  retum.  This  year  by  year  infor- 
mation for  the  life  of  the  policy  is  need- 
ed to  ferret  out  unusual  or  misleading 
dividend  and  cash  value  patterns  or  any 
other  type  of  value  manipulation.  The 
annual  data  also  will  point  up  any  ab- 
normal front-end  loading.  Manipula- 
tion— according  to  the  subcommittee's 
actuarial  consultant — is  said  to  exist 
when  unreasonable  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  cost  comparison  system  in 
general  use  to  present  a  particular  pol- 
icy as  more  attractive  than  it  genuinely 
is.  The  disclosure  system  In  the  bill — so 
say  the  actuaries — is  the  one  least  sus- 
ceptible to  actuarial  manipulation. 

As  I  mentioned,  certain  of  the  data 
contemplated  by  the  bill  will  take  ac- 
count of  Interest,  lapse,  and  death.  In  a 
long-term  contract,  such  as  life  insur- 
ance, it  Is  very  important  to  recognize 
the  timing  of  payments.  We  do  this  by 
using  an  interest  rate.  The  result  is 
fairer  competition,  and  more  accurate 
and  reliable  cost  comparisons  for  the 
consumer.  Similarly,  if  we  omitted  the 
probabilities  of  lapse  and  death.  It  would 
result  in  some  companies  enjoying  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  by  defer- 
ring payments  of  large  dividends  until 
relatively  late  In  the  usual  20-year  period 
for  cost  analysis. 

During  the  course  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's pricing  study  its  consultants  came 
across  many  policies  of  complex  design. 
Many  of  these  .straight  life  policies,  and 
their  variations,  had  face  amounts- 
death  benefits — that  changed  year  to 
year  throughout  the  life  of  the  policy. 
These  policies  with  death  benefits  that 
vary  by  duration  frustrated  comparison 
with  other  policies.  It  took  quite  a  bit 
of  actuarial  unraveling  to  make  these 
so-called  "competition  proof"  policies 
comparable.  Ironically,  the  NAIC  model 
disclosure  regulation  exempts  policies 
with  death  benefits  that  vary  by  dura- 
ation.  This  means  that  all  the  complex 
and  "gimmick"  policies,  including  those 
designed  to  frustrate  comparison  shop- 
ping, are  not  covered  bV  the  NAIC  regu- 
lation. Because  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
impossible  situation  for  consumers,  the 
cost  disclosure  system  in  the  bill  is  such 
that  comparison  would  be  possible  be- 
tween policies  with  death  benefits  that 
vary  by  duration,  and  policies  with  death 
benefits  that  remain  constant. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  prob- 
lem area  in  this  industry  which  I  think 
has  had  a  significant  ill  effect  of  com- 
petition— to  the  detriment,  as  usual,  of 
consumers.  Because  life  Insurance  fre- 
quently has  to  be  "sold,"  companies  need 
agents,  and  the  contractual  relationships 
with  agents  tend  to  "lock  in"  an  agent 
to  one  company.  By  this  I  refer  to  the 
general  practice  of  requiring  an  agent  to 
forfeit  some  of  his  commission  if  his 
contract    terminates;    most    companies 
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reserve  the  right  to  terminate  an  agent 
withput  cause.  The  irony  is  that  the  more 
business  an  agent  produces  for  his  com- 
pany, the  more  he  Is  "locked  In"  to  that 
company. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  an  agent's 
contractual  relationship  with  his  com- 
pany, he  may  be  unable  to  do  a  really 
professional  job  for  his  client.  For  exam- 
ple, if  his  company  sells  an  inferior  or 
high  cost  policy,  the  agent  may  be  pre- 
vented from  selling  a  competitor's 
superior  or  lower  cost  policy,  because  of 
the  fear  of  being  terminated  and  forfeit- 
ing some  of  his  commissions. 

In  reality,  the  disclosure  system  in  this 
bill  will  only  reach  its  maximimi  effec- 
tiveness If  agents  are  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent so  as  to  permit  them  to  serve 
their  clients  in  a  truly  professional 
manner.  As  one  prominent  casualty  in- 
surance company's  advertisement  in  na- 
tional magazines  asks : 

How  Objective  Can  An  Insurance  Agent  Be 
If  He  Only  Works  For  One  Company? 

This  bill  will  allow  agents  to  be  suf- 
ficiently independent  to  do  a  tnily  pro- 
fessional job  for  the  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  the  essential  Ingredient 
if  we  are  to  have  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem work  is  that  consumers  be  able  to 
make  Informed  choices.  In  that  way, 
they  reward  the  efiQcient  producers 
and  force  the  others  to  upgrade  or  get  out 
of  the  market. 

One  student  of  the  data  in  our  study 
developed  tables  of  the  20  lowest  cost  life 
insurance  companies  selling  participat- 
ing policies,  and  the  20  lowest  cost  com- 
panies selling  nonparticipating  policies. 
These  40  companies  accounted  for  890,000 
of  the  5.1  million  participating  and  non- 
participating  policies  sold  as  new  business 
in  1972  by  the  entire  industry — some 
1,800  companies  according  to  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance.  In  other 
words,  not  even  one-fifth  of  the  business 
was  done  by  these  top  40.  Clearly,  while  I 
do  not  beheve  price  is  the  only  thing  a 
consumer  should  think  about  in  buying  a 
life  insurance  policy,  it  should  be  an  im- 
portant consideration,  as  with  any  other 
service  or  product.  To  put  it  another  way, 
four-fifths  of  individually  sold  life  insxir- 
ance  is  being  done  by  98  percent  of  rela- 
tively high  cost  companies.  So,  I  am  sure 
that  consumers  would  consider  price — if 
they  could.  And,  if  they  could.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  safe  bet  that  those  98  percent 
would  not  have  had  so  much  of  the 
business. 

Then,  why  are  so  many  consumers  buy- 
ing from  relatively  high  cost  life  insur- 
ance companies?  Because  they  have  no 
acciurate,  reUable,  and  clear  information 
about  the  costs  and  benefits  of  what  they 
are  buying. 

Blr.  President,  this  bill  would  make  cer- 
tain that  consumers  get  such  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  several  articles 
I  mentioned  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2065 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Insur- 
ance Information  and  Falmees  Act". 
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DECIJ^BATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  The  sale,  issuance,  delivery,  and  main- 
tenance of  policies  providing  Insurance 
against  death  significantly  affects  Interstate 
commerce,  particularly  in  metropolitan  areas 
encompassing  more  than  one  State,  since  two 
out  of  every  three  people  in  the  United 
States  are  Insured  by  such  policiee; 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  uniform  standards 
(A)  requiring  all  insurance  companies  and 
agents  seUlng,  issuing,  and  delivering  such 
policies  to  make  full,  acc\u*ate,  and  clear  dis- 
closure of  price  and  other  Information,  terms 
and  conditions  with  respect  to  the  sale.  Issu- 
ance, delivery,  and  maintenance  of  such  poli- 
cies, juid  (B)  protecting  consumers  against 
unfair  or  deceptive  advertising,  promotion  or 
sales  practices,  consumers  lack  understand- 
ing and  are  deceived  and  misled; 

(3)  Such  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices and  absence  of  disclosure  results  in 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  overcharging  causing 
economic  injury  to  countless  purchasers  and 
beneficiaries  of  such  policies,  which  con- 
stitutes, particularly  In  a  period  of  chronic 
and  heavy  inflation,  an  imdue  burden  on 
commerce;  and 

(4)  To  avoid  any  undue  burden  on  com- 
merce, to  preserve  consumer  choice,  and  to 
promote  the  fair  and  efficient  functioning  of 
a  free  market  economy,  it  Is  necessary  that 
there  be  such  full,  accurate,  and  clear  dls- 
cloeure,  and  truthfulness  and  fairness  In  the 
advertising,  promotion,  and  sale  of  such 
policies. 

(b)  Purposes.  Therefore,  it  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
establish — 

(1)  minimum  standards  which  each  State 
must  meet  or  exceed  so  as  to  assure  to  all 
consumers  of  policies  providing  Insurance 
against  death  full,  accurate,  and  clear  dis- 
closure, in  understandable  form,  of  all  the 
Information  necessary  to  purchase  the  most 
suitable  coverage  for  themselves  and  their 
beneficiaries  at  the  lowest  cost;  and 

(2)  means  to  safeguard  such  consumers 
against  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  practices 
with  respect  to  such  policies. 

DEFlNrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Additional  life  Insurance  rider" 
means  any  rider  or  endorsement  providing 
for  additional  life  insurance  or  the  accumu- 
lation of  funds,  other  than  a  rider  or  en- 
dorsement providing  limited  life  Insurance, 
such  as,  an  accidental  death  or  common  car- 
rier death  benefit; 

(2)  "Amount  of  protection"  means  the  ex- 
cess of  the  face  amount  over  the  cash  value 
in  any  given  policy  year; 

(3)  "Annual  percentage  rate"  means  the 
annual  percentage  rate  as  defined  In  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act,  or  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  that  Act; 

(4)  "Annual  premium"  means  the  annual 
amount  payable  to  the  Insurance  company 
for  a  life  Insurance  policy  at  the  beginning 
of  a  given  policy  year.  Including  any 
amounts  payable  for  additional  life  insur- 
ance riders.  Any  amounts  payable  for  other 
riders,  endorsements,  or  benefits  shall  be  ex- 
cluded and  disclosed  separately  as  provided 
In  Item  (vl)  of  section  4(a)  (1)  of  this  Act; 

(5)  "Annual  rate  of  return"  means  the  rate 
of  return  earned  by  the  policyholder  on  the 
cash  value  in  a  given  policy  year  based  upon 
an  assumed  price  of  protection,  as  determined 
under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion; 

(6)  "Annual  refund"  means  the  amount 
payable  to  the  policyholder  under  a  life  In- 
surance policy  at  the  end  of  a  given  year. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  dividends, 
bonuses,  and  coupons,  including  any  such 
amounts  payable  under  additional  life  insvir- 
ance  riders,  but  excluding  any  such  amounts 
payable  under  any  other  riders,  endorsements, 
or  benefits; 

(7)  "Applicant"  means  any  person  making 


application  or  being  solicited  for  a  life  In- 
surance policy; 

(8)  "Asset  values"  means  the  present 
expected  value  of  the  annual  cash  value 
changes,  as  determined  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission; 

(9)  "Cash  value"  means  the  amount  pay- 
able by  the  Insurance  company  upon  ter- 
mination of  a  life  Insurance  policy  other  than 
by  death  of  the  insured  at  the  end  of  a 
given  policy  year.  Including  any  amounts 
payable  upon  such  termination  imder  addi- 
tional life  Insurance  riders,  but  excluding 
any  amounts  payable  upon  such  termination 
under  any  other  riders,  endorsements  or 
benefits.  Any  Increase  in  the  amount  payable 
upon  such  termination  as  a  result  of  annual 
refunds,  or  any  decrease  In  the  amount  pay- 
able upon  such  termination  as  a  result  of 
an  outstanding  policy  loan,  shall  be  excluded; 

(10)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission; 

(11)  "Cumulative  annual  rate  of  return" 
means  the  average  annual  rate  of  return 
earned  by  the  policyholder  on  the  cash  value 
between  the  policy  date  and  any  given  policy 
year  based  upon  assumed  prices  of  protection 
as  determined  under  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission; 

( 12)  "Death  protection"  means  the  present 
expected  value  of  the  amounts  of  protection; 

(13)  "Dividend  declaration"  means  the 
written  announcement  to  the  policyholder  of 
the  refund  of  any  part  of  the  previously  paid 
premiums; 

(14)  "Duration"  means  that  period  of  a 
life  insurance  policy  beginning  with  the 
policy  date  and  ending  with  the  expiration  of 
such  policy,  or  that  anniversary  of  the  policy 
date  on  which  the  Insured's  age  is  85  under 
the  terms  of  such  policy,  whichever  occurs 
first; 

(15)  "Engaged  In  the  bxislness  of  life  In- 
surance" means  carrying  on  any  activities 
which  are  pertinent  to,  and  which  are  i:nder- 
taken  for  the  purpose  of,  selling.  Issuing,  or 
delivering  life  insurance  policies  If  such  ac- 
tivities Involve  the  use  of  any  means  or  In- 
strumentality of  Interstate  commerce,  or  If 
such  policies  are  wholly  or  partially  reinsured 
In  interstate  commerce; 

(16)  "Face  amount"  means  the  amount 
payable  by  the  insurance  company  under  a 
life  Insurance  policy  upon  the  death  of  the 
insured  In  a  given  policy  year,  including  any 
amounts  payable  upon  death  under  addi- 
tional life  Insurance  riders,  but  excluding 
any  amounts  payable  upon  death  under  any 
other  riders,  endorsements,  or  benefits.  Any 
Increase  In  the  amount  payable  upon  death 
as  a  result  of  annual  refunds,  or  any  decrease 
in  the  amount  payable  upon  death  as  a  result 
of  an  outstanding  policy  loan,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded; 

(17)  "Insurance  agent"  means  any  person 
engaged,  In  whole  or  in  part,  In  the  business 
of  life  Insurance  as  a  representative  of,  or 
on  behalf  of,  any  insurance  company; 

(18)  "Insurance  company"  means  any 
partnership,  corporation,  reciprocal  exchange, 
association,  society,  or  any  other  organization 
or  person  engaged,  in  whole  or  In  part.  In  the 
business  of  life  insurance; 

(19)  "Insured"  means  the  human  being 
upon  whose  life  a  life  insurance  policy  Is 
issued,  except  that  in  a  Joint  life  Insurance 
contract.  Insured  means  the  oldest  human 
being  upon  whose  life  such  contract  is  issued, 
and  that  In  a  family  life  Insurance  contract, 
Insured  means  the  person  designated  as  the 
primary  Insured  in  the  contract  on  the  policy 
date; 

(20)  "Life  Insurance  policy"  means  any 
contract.  In  whole  or  In  part,  insuring  against 
the  death  of  one  human  being,  including  any 
Joint  life  insurance  contract  or  family  life 
Insurance  contract  Insuring  against  the  death 
of  more  than  one  human  being; 

(21)  "Person"  means  any  human  being, 
partnership,  corporation,  reciprocal  exchange, 
association,  society,  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion: 

(22)  "Policy  date"  means  the  date  specified 
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in  the  life  Insurance  policy  as  the  beginning 
of  the  first  policy  year; 

(23)  "Policy  year"  means  a  one  year  period 
beginning  on  the  policy  date  or  an  aimi- 
versary  thereof; 

(24)  "policyholder"  means  any  person  who 
Is  shown  In  the  records  of  an  insiirance  com- 
pany as  the  owner  of  a  life  insurance  policy; 

(25)  "Premium  payments"  means  the  pres- 
ent expected  value  of  the  annual  premium; 

(26)  "Present  expected  value"  means  the 
single  sum  equivalent,  expressed  as  of  the 
policy  date,  or  dollar  amounts  payable  under 
a  life  Insurance  policy  to  or  by  the  Insurance 
company  for  the  duration  of  such  policy, 
calculated  using  the  specified  assumptions; 

(27)  "Price  of  protection"  means  the 
policyholder's  cost  of  each  $1,000,  of  the 
amount  of  protection  In  any  given  policy 
year,  as  determined  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission; 

(28)  "Reasonable  attorney's  fee"  means,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  8,  the  commercial 
rate  for  contingent  litigation  In  which  sub- 
stantial funds  are  recovered. 

(29)  "Refunds"  means  the  present  ex- 
pected value  of  the  annual  refunds  Includ- 
ing, with  respect  to  any  termination  or  set- 
tlement dividends  payable  on  termination 
of  such  policy,  the  present  expected  value  of 
such  termination  or  settlement  dividends, 
as  determined  under  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission; 

(30)  "Retention"  means  the  excess  of  pre- 
mium payments  over  the  sum  of  death  pro- 
tection, asset  values,  and  refunds; 

(31)  "Specified  assumptions"  means  In- 
terest, mortality  and  lapse  assiunptions,  as 
determined  under  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission; 

(32)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States; 

(33)  "Supplementary  premium  payments" 
means  the  present  expected  value  of  amounts 
payable  to  the  insurance  company  under  a 
life  Insurance  policy  separately  for  each  rider, 
endorsement,  or  other  benefit,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  accidental  death,  common 
carrier,  disability,  or  guaranteed  Insurability 
benefits; 

(34)  "13  month  lapse  rate"  means  the  per- 
cent of  a  company's  new  pald-for  life  Insur- 
ance policies,  for  the  latest  calendar  year 
that  data  is  available,  for  which  13  months 
of  annual  premium  (Including  any  amounts 
payable  for  any  riders,  endorsements  or  bene- 
fits) were  not  paid.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  any  life  Insurance  policy  for  which 
13  months  of  annual  premium  were  not  paid 
because  of  the  death  of  the  Insured  or  con- 
version of  the  policy  shall  be  excluded  In 
the  percent  determination. 

CONSTJMER   INFORMATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
shall  promulgate  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  disclosure  of  price  and  other  informa- 
tion, data,  terms  and  conditions  relating  to 
life  Insurance  policies  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Such  regulations  shall 
require  any  Insurance  company  and  any  In- 
surance agent  In  any  State  to  disclose  In 
writing  to  the  applicant  for  a  life  Insurance 
policy  all  information,  data,  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  are  likely  to  help  such  appli- 
cant make  an  Informed  and  rational  choice 
with  respect  to  life  Insurance,  In  such  form 
and  manner,  and  at  such  time  Intervals,  as 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  useful  In  making 
such  choice.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 

(1)    Summary  Information  as  follows: 

(I)  Premium  payments; 

(II)  Death  protection; 
(ill)  Asset  values; 
(Iv)  Refimds; 

(V)  Retention; 


(vl)  Supplementary  premium  payment; 

(vll)  Annual  percentage  rates  with  respect 
to  the  annual  premium  where  such  premliim 
is  paid  on  a  semi-annual,  quarterly,  monthly 
or  weekly  basis;  and 

(vlll)  Annual  percentage  rate  In  the  loan 
clause,  if  any,  of  the  life  Insurance  policy. 

(2)  Annutd  Information  with  respect  to 
each  policy  year  for  the  duration  of  the  life 
Insurance  policy,  as  follows: 

(I)  Annual  premium; 

(II)  Face  amount; 
(Hi)  Cash  value; 
(iv)  Annual  refund; 

(v)  Amount  of  protection; 

(vl)  Price  of  protection; 

(vli)  Annual  rate  of  return;  and 

(vlll)  Cumulative  annual  rate  of  return. 

(3)  The  name  of  each  State  In  which  the 
Insurance  company  is  subject  to  any  expense 
limitation  laws  or  regulations. 

(4)  13  month  lapse  rate  as  defined  In 
paragraph   (34)   of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(5)  An  explanation,  published  in  language 
or  graphic  form  readily  understandable  by 
consumers,  of  life  Insurance  policies  provid- 
ing death  protection  and  containing  cash 
values,  and  life  insurance  policies  providing 
death  protection  and  containing  no  cash 
values. 

(b)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
publish.  In  such  form  and  manner  as  It 
determines  under  Its  rules  and  regulations, 
a  guide  comparing  and  ranking  Insurance 
companies,  which  provide  annual  refunds 
or  make  dividend  declarations,  according  to 
the  annual  refunds  actually  paid  by  such  in- 
surance companies  and  the  annual  refunds 
illustrated  originally  by  such  insurance 
comnanles  so  as  to  enable  aipllcants  and 
policyholders  to  make  an  Informed  and  ra- 
tional choice  with  respect  to  Insurance  com- 
panies and  life  Insurance. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  maintain  such 
guide  on  a  current  basis,  and  shall  publish 
It  periodically,  but  not  less  than  once  a  year; 
and 

(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized,  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  responsibilities  under  this  sub- 
section, to  rfequest,  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  intervals  it  deems 
necessary,  all  relevant  data  and  Information 
from  any  insurance  company. 

UNLAWFUL   ADVERTISING,    SALES   ACTIVmKS,   AND 
PEEMITTM   NOTICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  insurance  company  or  In- 
surance agent  shall  disseminate,  issue,  or 
use,  or  cause  to  be  disseminated,  issued,  or 
used,  with  respect  to  the  promotion,  sale, 
issuance,  delivery,  renewal,  or  conversion  of 
a  life  Insurance  policy — 

(1)  any  advertisement,  sales  material, 
sales  presentation,  solicitation,  or  announce- 
ment, which  contains  dollar  or  percentage 
Information  other  than  such  information  re- 
quired by  section  44(4a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  any  premium  notice  or  dividend  dec- 
laration which  falls  to  disclose  the — 

(i)  premium  currently  payable; 

(11)  current  annual  refund; 

(ill)  annual  refund  which  would  have 
been  made  currently  according  to  the  an- 
nual information  disclosed  under  Item  (Iv) 
of  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act; 

(Iv)  amount  of  any  accumulation  of  an- 
nual refunds; 

(V)  annual  percentage  rate  currently  ap- 
plicable to  any  accumulation  of  annual  re- 
funds: 

(vl)  current  face  amount,  and  current 
cash  value  of  any  life  insurance  purchased 
by  annual  refunds; 

(vll)  annual  rate  of  return; 

(vlll)  current  principal  and  accrued  In- 
terest on  any  policy  loan  outstanding; 

(IX)  annual  percentage  rate  applicable  to 
any  policy  loan  outstanding;  or 

(3)  any  premium  notice  or  dividend  dec- 
laration which  contains  any  dollar  or  per- 
centage   Information   other    than    that   re- 


quired under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  dissemination,  Issuance,  or  use, 
or  the  causing  to  be  disseminated,  issued,  or 
used,  of  any  advertisement,  sales  material, 
sales  presentation,  solicitation,  announce- 
ment, premium  notice  or  dividend  declara- 
tion in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shaU  be  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act 
or  practice  within  the  meaning  of  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

INDEPENDENCE    AND    SECURITT    FOR    INSURANCE 
AGENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  General.  This  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  assure  the  independence  and  se- 
curity of  the  insurance  agents  against  the 
commission  of,  of  the  threat  to  commit,  acts 
prohibited  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Prohibited  Acts.  The  acts  and  conduct 
described  in  this  subeecton,  including,  where 
appropriate,  failures  to  act,  are  prohibited. 
Any  provision  In  any  contract  or  agreement 
between  an  Insurance  company  and  an  In- 
surance agent  which  permits  any  party  to 
perform  any  such  prohibited  act  shall  be 
void  and  of  no  force  and  effect  after  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  After 
an  Insuraince  agent  has  served  an  insurance 
company  which  Is  his  primary  company  for 
three  years  or  more,  It  shall  be  a  prohibited 
act  for — 

(1)  such  Insurance  company  to  maintain 
In  any  contract  or  sigreement  with  such  in- 
surance agent  any  provisions  which  prohibit 
such  agent  from  engaging  In  the  business  of 
life  insurance  on  behalf  of  any  other  Insur- 
ance company,  or  which  provide  that  such 
company  shall  have  a  right  of  first  refusal 
with  respect  to  any  such  other  life  insurance 
wrlttten  by  such  agent; 

(2)  such  Insurance  company  to  harass. 
Intimidate,  or  pressure,  or  attempt  to  harass. 
Intimidate,  or  pressure  such  Insurance  agent 
because  such  agent  engages  In  the  business 
of  life  insurance  on  behalf  of  any  other  In- 
surance company: 

(3)  any  Insurance  company  to  fall  to  vest 
and  pay  upon  demand  commissions  of  an 
Insurance  agent. 

(c)  Whenever  the  appointment,  contract, 
agreement  or  services  of  an  Insurance  agent 
are  terminated,  either  by  the  Insurance  com- 
pany or  the  Insurance  agent,  the  Insuirance 
company  shall  Immediately  furnish  to  the 
State  Insurance  commissioner  or  other 
agency  of  the  State  which  Is  charged  by  the 
law  of  that  State  with  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  the  business  of  Insurance,  In 
writing,  the  facts  relative  to  the  termination 
of  the  Insurance  agent's  appointment,  con- 
tract, agreement  or  services,  and  the  causes 
thereof.  Every  statement  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  a  privileged 
communication  and  shall  not  be  used  in  any 
court  action  or  proceeding. 

(d)  Primary  Company.  As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "primary  company"  means  an 
Insurance  company  with  respect  to  which  an 
Insurance  agent  places  a  majority  of  his  life 
Insurance  business  as  determined  under 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  Commission  under  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  adopted  by  the  Commission 
xinder  the  authorty  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  seek  an  injunction  or  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  in- 
surance company  or  Insurance  agent  from 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  rule 
or  regulation  issued  thereunder. 

CIVn.   LIABILITT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  Insurance  company  or  In- 
surance agent  violating  the  provisions  of 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  applicant  or  policyholder  Is  lleUjle  to 
such  applicant  or  policyholder  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  damage*  sustained  by  such 
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applicant  or  policyholder  as  a  result  of  the 
violation; 

(2)  such  additional  amount  as  the  court 
may  allow,  except  that  the  total  awarded 
shall  (A)  be  not  less  than  $100  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  action,  or  (B)  In  the  case 
of  a  class  action,  not  more  than  $250,000; 
and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  cost  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
neys  fee  which  shall  be  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  attorney 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  any  re- 
covery. 

(b)  An  Insurance  company  or  insurance 
agent  has  no  llabUlty  under  this  section  If 
within  fifteen  days  after  discovering  an  er- 
ror, and  prior  to  the  bringing  of  an  action 
under  this  section  or  the  receipt  of  written 
notice  of  the  error,  such  insiirance  company 
or  Insurance  agent  notifies  the  applicant  or 
policyholder  concerned  of  the  error  and 
makes  whatever  corrections  are  necessary. 

(c)  An  insurance  company  or  insurance 
agent  may  not  be  held  liable  in  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  for  a  violation  of 
this  Act  If  such  Insurance  company  or  In- 
surance agent  shows  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  that  the  violation  was  not  Inten- 
tional and  resulted  from  a  bona  flde  error 
notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
cedures reasonably  adopted  to  avoid  any 
such  error. 

(d)  Any  Insurance  company  violating  the 
provisions  of  section  6  is  liable  to  such  in- 
surance agent  in  an  amount  equal  to  any 
actual  damages  sustained  by  such  Insur- 
ance agent  as  a  result  of  the  violation. 

(e)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  any  United  States  district  court, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
or  In  any  other  court  or  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation. 

CanilNAL   LIABnXFT 

Sec.  9.  Whoever  wlllfiUly  and  knowingly 
falls  to  comply  with  any  requirement  im- 


posed under  this  Act,  or  who  willfully  and 
Knowingly  commits  any  act  prohibited  by  this 
Act,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  General.  Except  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  this  Act,  this  Act,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  affect,  or  be  construed  to  af- 
fect, the  validity  or  enforceability  of  any 
contract  or  obligation  under  any  State  or 
Federal  law. 

(b)  State  Laws.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  annul,  alter,  affect,  or  exempt 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  from 
any  Insurance  company  or  insurance  agent 
complying  with  the  laws  or  regulations  of  any 
State  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  of  price 
and  other  information,  data,  terms  and  con- 
ditions relating  to  life  insurance  policies, 
except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws  or  reg- 
ulations are  inconsistent  with  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  inconsistency.  No  State  law  or  regula- 
tion which  provides  greater  protection  for 
applicants,  potential  applicants  and  policy- 
holders than  the  protection  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  preempted  by  this  Act  to  the 
extent  of  the  greater  protection. 

EXEMPTION    FOR    STATES    WITH    SUBSTANTIALLY 
SIMILAR    LAWS 

Sec.  11.  The  Commission  may  by  regula- 
tion exempt  from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  this  Act  any  Insurance  company  or 
Insurance  agent  complying  with  the  laws  or 
regiUations  of  any  State  with  respect  to  the 
disclosure  of  price  and  other  information, 
data,  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  Mfe 
Insurance  policies  if  it  determines  that  under 
the  law  or  regulations  of  that  State  that 
such  disclosure  is  substantially  similar  to 
that  under  this  Act  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission,  and  there  is  ade- 
quate provision  and  means  for  enforcement. 


■XEMPTION       FOR       CERTAIN        LIFE       INSURANCE 
POLICIES   AND    SEPARATE    ACCOUNTS 

Sec  12.  No  life  insurance  policy  which  is 
registered  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  no  separate  account  which 
is  defined  by  and  which  is  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

COOPERATION    WITH    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec.  13.  The  Commission  is  authorized,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  respK)nsibillties  under  this 
Act,  to  consult  with  and  to  obtain  upon  re- 
quest the  opinions  and  views  of,  and  rele- 
vant data  and  information  controlled  by,  and 
other  Federal  and  any  State  agency  which  the 
Commission  determines  exercises  regulatory 
or  supervisory  functions  with  respect  to  any 
Insurance  company  or  Insurance  agent  sub- 
ject to  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  co- 
operate with  such  other  agpncles  and  shall 
give  careful  consideration  to  their  opinions 
and  views. 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  14.  The  Commission  shall  report,  as 
part  of  Its  annual  report,  to  the  Congress 
each  year  concerning  the  administration  of 
its  functions  under  this  Act,  and  shall  in- 
clude in  such  report  an  assessment  of  the 
extent  to  which .  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements under  this  Act  is  being  achieved 
and  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
application  thereof  to  any  individual  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  any  individual  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  16.  Other  than  Section  7(a),  and  as 
otherwise  provided  In  Sections  4  and  6(b), 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  its  enactment.  Section  7(a) 
shall  take  effect  Immediately. 


EXAMPLES  OF  INFORMATION  ON  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY  WHICH  WOULD  BE  GIVENrCONSUMER  AT  POINT  OF  SALE 

I  YEARLY  INFORMATION 
l$25,000  partltipating  straight  life  policy  issued  by  Northwestern  Mutual  in  1973  to  rrales  aged  35| 


Policy  year 
(1) 


Age  at  beginning 
of  year 

(2) 


1.. 

2.. 
3.. 
4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

M. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24. 
25.. 
26.. 
27. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 
31.. 
32.. 
33.. 
34.. 
35.. 
36.. 
37.. 
38.. 
39.. 
40.. 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

5$ 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 


Amount  payable 

premium 

on  death 

(3) 

(4) 

J578 

J25, 000 

578 

25, 000 

578 

25.000 

578 

25.000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,  OCO 

578 

25,000 

578 

25, 000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25,000 

578 

25.000 

Amount  payable 
on  surrender 

(5) 


Illustrated 
dividend  ■ 

(6) 


Amount  of 
protection  > 

(7) 


Yearly  price  ' 
(8) 


Yearly  rate  of 
return '  (percent) 


(9) 


0 

$449 

912 

1,384 

1,864 

2.352 

2,848 

3,351 

3,862 

4.331 

4,807 

5,291 

5,781 

6,278 

6,781 

7,290 

7.804 

8,324 

8,848 

9,379 

9,827 

10,  276 

10,  725 

11,174 

11,622 

12,067 

12.511 

12,951 

13,388 

13,  820 

14,  247 

14,  668 
15,081 

15,  485 
15,879 

16,  265 
16, 641 
17,011 
17,375 

17,  734 


»69 
83 
96 

no 

125 
140 
155 

m 

18$ 

201 

217 

234, 

250 

265 

281 

293 

302 

312 

321 

331 

412 

421 

431 

441 

451 

461 

472 

482 

493 

S0« 

514 

524 

533 

542 

551 

559 

568 

576 

583 

591 


$25, 000 
24,  551 
24, 0?8 
23,616 
23,  136 
22,  648 
22, 152 
21,649 
21, 138 
20,669 
20, 193 
19,  709 
19.219 
18,  722 
18,219 
17,710 
17  1% 
16,  676 
16, 152 
15,  621 
15,173 
14,  724 
14,  275 
13,826 
13,  378 
12,933 
12, 489 
12, 049 
11,612 
11, 180 
10,  753 
10,  332 
9,919 
9,515 
9,121 
8,735 
8,359 
7,989 
7,625 
7,266 


scale. 


•Neither  estimates  nor  guarantees,  but  merely  illustrations  of  the  company's  1973  dividend    element. 


$21.51 

3.09 

2.91 

3.00 

3.07 

3.19 

3.32 

3.48 

3.65 

6.29 

6.44 

6.61 

6.85 

7.14 

7.52 

8.16 

9.02 

9.94 

10.98 

12.07 

14.22 

15.47 

16.86 

18.36 

20.00 

21.75 

23.54 

25.74 

27.98 

30.46 

33.17 

36.29 

39.75 

43.58 

47.79 

52.24 

56.93 

61.82 

66.90 

72.31 
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6.69 
6.51 
6.34 
6.25 
6.16 
6.11 
4.93 
5.08 
5.19 
5.27 
5.34 
5.38 
5.37 
5.32 
5.28 
5.23 
5.20 
5.03 
5.03 
5.02 
5.01 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.99 
4.98 
4.96 
4.94 
4.92 
4.91 
4.90 
4.90 
4.92 
4.93 


•Amounts  payable  on  death  (col.  4)  minus  amounts  pavable  on  surrender  (col  5) 
•Ywrly  pficM  per  $1,000  of  protection,  assuming  a  5-p«r( 


i-percent  ^ate  of  return  on  the  savings 


*  Yearly  rates  of  return  on  the  savings  element,  assuming  v early  prices  per  $1,000  of  protection 
equal  to  105  percent  of  the  1-yr  term  Insurance  rates  in  Revenue  Ruling  55-747. 


Summary  Information 
($25,000    Participating    straight    life    policy 
issued  by  Northwestern  Mutual  in  1973  to 
males  aged  35) 

Present  expected  values:  • 
Premiums $6,  899 

COMPONENTS  OF  THE  PREMIUMS 

Protection   element $1, 149 

Savings  element 2,326 

Illustrated    dividends 2,  575 

Company  retention 849 

Total 6,  899 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PREMIUMS 

Waiver  of  premium $110 

Accidental  death  benefit 229 

percent 
Ratio  of  benefits  to  premiums:  ^ 80.4 

ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATES 

percent 

Semi-annual  premiums 8.2 

Quarterly  premiums 8.0 

Monthly  premiums 7.0 

Loan  clause , 6.0 

» The  assumptions  used  in  the  calculation 
of  these  40-year  figures  are  5  percent  Interest, 
the  1957-60  ultimate  basic  mortality  table  for 
males,  and  Moorhead's  modified  R  lapse  table. 

''  The  numerator  of  the  ratio  is  the  sum  of 
the  present  expected  values  of  the  protection 
element  and  the  savings  element.  The  denom- 
inator of  the  ratio  is  the  difference  between 
the  present  expected  values  of  the  premiums 
and  the  illustrated  dividends. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  8,  1975] 

Lite  Insurance:   Why  the  Poor  Pay  a 

Premium 

(By  Philip  M.  Stern) 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  public  reaction 
to  a  news  story  such  as  this : 

Detroit — The  U.S.  auto  industry  today  an- 
nounced new  sales  rules  that  will  bar  the 
lowest-income  car  buyers  from  purchasing 
basic  sub-compact  autos  with  minimal 
accessories. 

Under  the  new  rules,  these  poorest  cus- 
tomers will  only  be  allowed  to  purchase 
larger,  elaborately  equipped  cars  carrying 
price-tags  three  to  five  times  those  of  the 
smaller,  more  sparsely  outfitted  models. 

The  reason  for  the  new  policy,  industry 
spokesmen  explained,  was  that  it  has  been 
found  uneconomical  to  market  the  smaller 
cars  to  low-income  buyers. 

If  this  news  story  were  real,  it  would 
doubtless  provoke  cries  of  anger  as  well  as 
Incredulity. 

Yet  the  U.S.  life  insurance  industry  main- 
tains sales  practices  that  have  substantially 
the  same  effect  as  that  described  In  the  news 
story — without  any  public  outcry. 

Under  industry  practices,  it  is  Impossible — 
or  at  best  extremely  difflcult. — for  poorer 
insurance  buyers  to  purchase  what  amounts 
to  the  "stripped-down"  model  of  a  life  in- 
surance policy  (called  term  insurance).  As 
a  result,  they  are  generally  obliged  to  buy 
whole-life  or  cash-value  Insurance — for 
which  the  annual  premiums  are  three  to  five 
times  as  great. 

For  the  well  to  do,  however,  not  only  Is  the 
stripped-down  model  readily  available,  it  can 
be  bought  at  special  cut-rate  prices. 

This  results  in  a  terrible  irony:  While  a 
tolerably  well-heeled  man  of  30  or  35  may 
be  able  to  buy  life  Insurance  for  $2.50  to 
$3  a  year  per  $1,000,  working  class  Insurance 
buyers  must  pay  $20  to  $30  per  $1,000  and 
the  inner-city  poor  may  have  to  pay  up  to 
870  per  $1,000. 

There  is  another  sad  result:  Because  they 
must  pay  so  much  and  can  afford  so  little, 
most  lower  income  insurance  buyers  end  up 
with  pitifully  small,  private  insurance  pro- 
tection. Working  class  customers  typically 
buy  $2,500  policies    (rarely  more  than  $5,- 


000),  which  leaves  their  survivors  with  only 
a  few  months'  Income  at  best  (if  anything  Is 
left  over  after  paying  doctors'  and  funeral 
bills) .  For  the  very  poorest  Insurance  buy- 
ers, the  situation  is  far  worse:  In  1973,  their 
average  policy  size  was  just  $530  and  the 
average  death  benefit  per  policy  was  even 
smaller:  $485.  That's  not  enough  to  pay  fu- 
neral expenses.  In  most  cases. 

These  paltry  averages  apply  to  what  the 
Insurance  Industry  calls  "industrial"  insur- 
ance, which  Is  sold  door  to  door  to  indi- 
viduals and  families,  largely  to  inner-city 
poor  and  largely  in  the  South,  who  pay  their 
premiums  to  an  agent  who  comes  to  the 
door  once  a  week  to  collect.  In  1973,  such 
agents  collected  the  staggering  total  of  $1.3 
billion  in  premiums.  At  the  end  of  that  year, 
there  were  pbout  75  million  weekly -premium 
policies  In  force  (often  there  are  more  than 
one  policy  per  family ) . 

For  these  poorest  insurance  buyers,  the 
stripped-down  type  of  policy — pure  term  in- 
surance— is  not  offered.  So  these  lowest-in- 
come customers  have  no  choice  but  to  put 
their  dimes  and  quarters  into  whole-life  (or 
other  cash-value)  insurance — and  ferociously 
expensive  whole-life  at  that.  One  study 
showed  that  $1,000  of  insurance  protection 
cost  from  42  to.  67  per  cent  more  for  weekly 
premium  customers  than  for  the  better-off 
buyers  of  ordinary  whole-life  Insurance. 

HIGHER    profits 

The  large  price  differences  are  often  ex- 
plainable In  part  by  extraordinary  company 
profits  on  this  type  of  insurance  (although 
the  high  cost  of  weekly  collections  and  the 
small  size  of  the  policies  are  also  contribut- 
ing factors).  Indeed,  for  many  companies, 
selling  weekly-premium  (industrial)  life  In- 
surance to  the  very  poor  appears  to  be  un- 
usually lucrative — up  to  three  times  as  prof- 
itable as  the  sale  of  ordinary-payment  in- 
surance to  more  well  to  do  customers — as  the 
following  figures  show : 

1973  profits  as  PERCENT  OF 

premiums 

Company:                            Ordinary  Industrial 

Life  of  Virginia 16.1  51.6 

Monumental    16.5  42.1 

Home  Security 9.3  26.5 

Pilot  Life 12.8  28.3 

Independent  Life 

&  Accident 6.7  17.0 

Southland  Life 15.1  29.3 

Why  isn't  pure  term  insurance  offered  to 
weekly-premium  customers?  Most  Insurance 
ofTiciais  do  not  havi  a  reasoned  answer  to 
that  question.  Their  usual  response:  "It 
never  has  been  offered." 

Buyers  of  Insurance  with  somewhat  higher 
Incomes  who  pay  premiums  to  home  collec- 
tion agents  on  a  monthly  rather  than  a 
weekly  basis  buy  what  is  called  "monthly 
debit"  insurance. 

Since  the  industry  does  not  collect  separate 
statistics  for  this,  there  exists  no  accurate 
measure  of  its  overall  magnitude,  but  it  is 
substantial.  Special  data  collected  by  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee showed  that  in  1971  some  25  leading 
companies  (there  are  about  90  In  the  field) 
sold  nearly  2  million  monthly  debit  policies 
in  1971. 

For  these  customers,  pure  term  insurance 
Is  available  In  theory;  In  actual  practice, 
that  less  expensive  form  of  insurance  has, 
in  the  past,  at  least,  almost  never  been  sold 
to  them.  According  to  the  Information  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  committee,  of  the  2 
million  policies  sold  in  1971,  only  nine-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  were  pure  term  policies.  The 
other  99  per  cent  were  of  the  whole  life  type. 

In  the  case  of  two  giants  in  the  field,  the 
John  Hancock  and  the  Combined  Insurance 
Company  of  Chicago,  who  together  sold  400,- 
000  monthly-debit  policies  in  1971,  not  one 
of  those  was  a  pure  term  policy.  All  were  of 
the  more  expensive  whole  life  variety. 


A  third  insurance  colossus,  the  Prudential, 
broke  ranks  ever  so  sllgntly.  Only  99.7  per 
cent  of  Its  monthly  debit  policies  that  year 
were  whole  life;  the  other  three-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  were  pure  term. 

And,  as  with  weekly  premium  insurance, 
monthly  debit  policies  ara  often  considerably 
more  expensive  than  comparable  policies 
bought  by  more  well -to-do  buyers.  In  1972, 
for  example  a  $10,000  policy  bought  from 
the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Co.  had  an  average 
annual  cost  of  $64.80  to  a  monthly  debit 
customer,  while  the  same  policy  from  the 
same  company  cost  just  $35.50  a  year  on  the 
average,  if  sold  to  an  ordinary  payment  buyer 
Df  the  same  age. 

"CATCH-22"    RULES 

But  If  a  person  can  get  three  to  five  times 
as  much  death  protection  buying  pure  term 
Instead  of  whole  life  Insurance,  how  do  the 
Insurance  companies  manage  to  sell  such  a 
preponderance  of  wiiole  life  to  lower-income 
buyers? 

There  are  many  <;xplanations,  but  at  least 
part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  Catch-22-llke 
rules  applicable  to  monthly  debit  sales. 

Imagine,  for  example,  that  you  are  an  im- 
poverished but  exceptionally  well -Informed 
insurance  prospect  (which  makes  you  a  rare 
exception)  determined  to  buy  term  Insurance 
if  you  possibly  can. 

Your  opportunity  comes  (you  think)  when 
a  John  Hancock  salesman  knocks  at  your 
door.  Opening  his  brief  case,  he  explains  that 
he  will  sell  you  a  whole-life  policy  as  small 
as  $500  and  will,  moreover,  be  willing  to  come 
in  person  once  a  month  to  collect  the  rela- 
tively meager  $1.33  premium. 

At  this,  you  express  surprise,  since.  In  the 
process  of  becoming  exceptionally  well-in- 
formed you  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  Insurance  com- 
panies do  not  sell  pure  term  insurance  on  a 
door-to-door  collection  basis  was  that  the 
premiums  were  too  small  to  Justify  the  col- 
lection expense.  But  here  is  the  agent  telling 
you  he  will  come  by  monthly  to  collect  a 
premium  as  small  as  $1.33. 

Encouraged,  you  tell  the  agent  that  you 
are  bent  on  buying  term  insurance  and  will 
he  please  sell  you  as  much  of  It  as  $1.33  a 
month  will  buy. 

Ah,  the  crestfallen  Insurance  man  re- 
sponds, that  he  cannot  do. 

But  why  not,  you  ask — if  he  will  collect 
$1.33  a  month  on  a  whole-life  policy,  why 
not  on  a  term  policy? 

Because,  he  explains.  $1.33  a  month  will 
buy  more  than  $5,000  of  term  insurance, 
which  is  the  most  Hancock  will  sell  to 
door-to-door  premium  payers. 

Now  it's  your  turn  to  be  crestfallen,  but 
not  defeated.  All  right,  you  say.  sell  me 
$5,000  of  term  insurance. 

But  the  salesman  shakes  his  head.  He  can- 
not. Why?  Because  the  premium  on  that 
small  a  term  policy  would  be  too  low  to 
Justify  his  once-a-month  visits.  Catch-22. 

If  you  were  to  insist  on  buying  term  in- 
surance, John  Hancock  would  sell  It  to  you  if 
you  would  pay  by  mail.  But  judging  from 
1972  statistics,  salesmen  do  not  push  that 
option  with  vigor.  Only  8.7  per  cent  of  Han- 
cock's monthly  mall-pay  policies  that  year 
were  pure  term  policies. 

But  the  reason  why  so  much  of  the  ex- 
pensive whole  life  and  so  little  of  the  cheaper 
term  Insurance  Is  sold  to  the  poor  (and  the 
public  generally)  Is  far  deeper  than  those 
rules,  for  there  exist  companies  who  are  eager 
to  sell  term  Insurance.  Why  don't  more  people 
seek  them  out? 

The  basic  reason  lies  in  public  reticence 
and  Ignorance  in  the  matter  of  buying  life 
insurance,  which  is  summed  up  in  a  favorite 
Industry  slogan  (supported  by  decades  of 
experience) :  "Life  Insurance  Is  not  bought; 
it  is  sold."  That  Is,  very  few  people  go  out 
to  buy  Insurance  the  way  they  might  go  out 
to  buy  groceries  or  a  car.  Almost  everyone 
buys  only  at  the  behest  of  an   Insurance 
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salesman  who  seeks  them  out  and  who  has 
strong  economic  Incentives  to  push  whole- 
life  tmd  soft-pedal  the  subject  of  term  In- 
surance. 

First,  his  commission  is  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  customer's  premiums — ^sometlmes 
more  than  twice  as  high — for  whole  life 
sales.  And  since  premiums  are  three  to  five 
times  what  term  premiums  are,  for  a  given 
amount  of  Insurance  sold,  the  salesman 
might  get  six  to  10  times  as  much  commis- 
sion on  his  cash  value  sales. 

In  addition,  some  insurance  companies 
give  their  salesmen  little  or  no  credit  for 
their  term-Insurance  sales  when  computing 
retirement  benefits.  And  in  the  winning  of 
much  sought  after  memberships  in  mlllion- 
doUar  clubs  (made  up  of  salesmen  who  have 
sold  a  mmion  dollars  of  life  insurance  in  a 
single  year),  cash  value  sales  are  given  full 
credit,  while  term  sales  earn  only  fractional 
credit. 

MONET    TO    INVEST 

Besides  being  passive,  most  Insurance  buy- 
ers are  poorly  informed  and  ill-equipped  to 
evaluate  the  pro-whole-life  arguments  with 
which  the  salesman  deluges  them.  A  1972 
Industry  survey  of  public  opinion  on  In- 
surance showed  that  43  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  felt  unable  to  state  a  pref- 
erence as  between  term  and  whole-life,  which 
prompted  the  authors  of  the  study  to  observe, 
"Clearly,  many  respondents  do  not  really 
know  the  difference  between  the  two." 

Particularly  Is  that  true  of  the  poor:  While 
Just  37  per  cent  of  the  best-heeled  people 
surveyed  could  not  state  a  preference  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  Insurance,  55  per  cent 
of  the  poorest  respondents  felt  unable  to 
maJce  a  choice. 

All  In  all,  the  Insurance  salesman  has  a 
significant  economic  Incentive  to  keep  all 
references  to  term  insurance  at  the  bottom 
of  his  brief  case  and  out  of  the  sales  con- 
versation. Whether  or  not  that  serves  the 
consumer's  Interests,  it  makes  economic 
sense  from  the  companies'  point  of  view,  for 
to  them,  whole  life  policies  have  one  distinct 
advantage  over  term  insurance:  they  give  the 
companies  money  to  Invest  (since  In  general, 
the  whole  life  premiums  substantlallv  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  pure  death  protection)  and 
the  companies  put  the  excess  "to  work,"  in- 
vesting in  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages  and  the 
like. 

The  industry's  successful  emphasis  on  sell- 
ing whole  life  insurance  has  enabled  its 
companies  to  amass  assets  now  totalling  a 
quarter  cf  a  trillon  dollars.  In  1973,  Insurance 
companies  took  in  $14  billion  that  came,  not 
from  the  sales  of  Insurance,  but  from  the 
Investment  of  their  monumental  assets. 

THE    DROP-OT7T   PROBLEM 

One  sad  (and  costly)  aspect  of  insurance 
sales  to  the  poor  Is  that  the  lower  Income 
buyers  appear  to  be  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  well-practiced  sales  pitch,  and  easily 
persuaded  to  buy  policies  they  can't  afford  or 
that  otherwise  quickly  prove  unsuitable- 
policies  they  drop,  at  great  expense  to  them- 
selves, within  a  few  months  of  buying  tbem. 

Ordinarily,  statistics  on  these  early  drop- 
outs are  closely  held  by  the  insurance  In- 
dustry. But  In  1973,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  got  leading  insur- 
ance companies  to  submit  the  usually-secret 
figures,  and  they  revealed  dramatic  differ- 
ences between  the  early  drop-out  rates  for 
customers  paying  on  a  home-collection  basis 
(typlcaUy  lower- income  buyers)  and  better- 
otr  customers  paying  by  mall.  The  following 
figures  show  the  1971  drop-out  rates  in  the 
first  13  months  of  policy  ownership  for  each 
company's  best-seUing  home-collection  whole 
life  policy  (the  so-called  "monthly  debit"  in- 
•\ipance)  compared  with  Its  best-selling 
ordinary-payment  policy: 
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FSBCEin  WHO  DROPPED  POLICT  IN 
FIRST  13  MONTHS 

Home- 
Col-     Ordi- 
lec-      nary 
Company:  tion  Payment 

Coastal  States 56        24 

Kentucky  Central 54        23 

Gulf  Life 40         25 

Life  of  Georgia 39        17 

Monumental    39         19 

These  early  policy  lapses  Impose  a  heavy 
cost  on  the  buyer,  a  cost  which,  the  compar- 
ative figures  suggest,  falls  far  more  heavily 
on  low-income  buyers  than  on  others.  It 
arises  from  the  Industry  practice  of  devoting 
all  of  the  first  year's  premiums  and  most  or 
all  of  the  second  year's  to  paying  salesmen's 
commissions  and  other  sales  expenses,  so 
that  none  of  those  early  premiums  Is  used  to 
build  up  cash  value,  redeemable  when  the 
policy  is  dropped. 

As  a  result,  for  these  early  lapses,  the 
promise  that  in  cash  value  insurance  you  get 
some  of  your  money  back  (which  salesmen 
say  is  the  prime  selling  point  for  whole  life 
over  term  insurance)  proves  to  be  an  empty, 
if  not  cruel,  promise.  For  the  56  per  cent  of 
Coastal  States  customers  who  dropped  their 
monthly  debit  policies  in  the  first  year,  every 
penny  that  the  customer  might  have  thought 
would  go  to  build  up  cash  value  evaporated 
(although  it  remateriallzed  In  the  -sales- 
man's pocket  in  the  form  of  commissions). 

"The  net  effect,"  says  Dean  E.  Sharp,  for- 
mer counsel  to  the  Senate  subcommittee,  "Is 
that  these  people  have  bought  hugely  ex. 
pensive  term  insurance  for  the  few  months 
they  owned  their  policies." 

These  early  dropouts  appear  to  result 
mainly  from  high-pressure  salesmanship.  Al- 
fred G.  Whitney,  a  retired  Insurance  research 
official  and  an  expert  in  policy  lapses,  told 
the  Senate  subcommittee  that  "the  major 
cause  of  most  early  lapsatlon  is  an  Inappro- 
priate sale." 

THE     TROUBLE     WITH     TERM 

Insurance  officials  offer  a  variety  of  reasons 
why  term  Insurance  Is  not  widely  sold  to  the 
poor: 

Experience  has  shown  that  people  seeking 
the  cheapest  insurance  protection  (pure  term 
Insurance)  are  poorer  risks  than  others  (ap- 
parently they  correctly  sense  impending  111- 
ncss  or  death),  and,  on  the  small  policies 
the  poor  can  afford,  it  would  not  be  economic 
to  screen  out  the  good  risks  from  the  bad. 

Term  Insurance  (the  Insurers  say)  is  easier 
to  discontinue  than  whole-life;  hence,  term 
policies  tend  to  be  dropped  more  quickly,  and 
companies  don't  get  back  their  initial  sales 
expenses. 

Some  state  laws  set  very  low  ceilings  on 
the  amount  of  insurance  that  may  be  bought 
on  a  home-collection  basis — so  low  that 
term  premiums  would  be  infinitesimal  and 
not  worth  collecting. 

Salesmen  tell  their  companies  that  lower- 
Income  buyers  don't  like  to  buy  term  insur- 
ance (where  their  money  seems  to  Just  disap- 
pear) ,  preferring  a  policy  that  promises  them 
some  of  their  money  back  if  they  cancel. 

A   BirrTER   BARGAIN 

To  some  observers,  the  Ufe  Insurance  that 
private  companies  sell  to  the  poor  becomes 
particularly  questionable  when  compared 
with  the  social  security  protection  that  now 
extends  to  nearly  aU  Americans.  Social  se- 
CTirity  seems  to  be  an  enormously  better  bar- 
gain, from  the  point  of  view  both  of  cost 
and  of  the  protection  it  affords. 

As  to  cost.  Prof.  Richard  E.  Johnson  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  points  out  that 
only  2  per  cent  of  social  security  "premiums" 
are  devoted  to  administrative  costs,  while  15 
per  cent  goes  for  expenses  and  profits  In  the 
private  Ufe  Insurance  Industry  taken  as  a 
whole.  (For  the  small  poUdea  typically  sold 


to  the  very  poor,  as  much  as  65  per  cent 
can  go  for  expenses  and  profit.) 

As  to  protection,  social  security  typically 
provides  survivors  benefits  equivalent  to 
those  resulting  from  a  life  Insurance  policy 
of  $80,000  to  $100,000.  By  comparison,  the 
added  protection  afforded  by  most  privately 
sold  policies  bought  by  the  poor— averaging 
about  $500  for  Industrial  insurance  and  typ- 
ically less  than  85,000  for  buyers  of  monthly 
debit  Insurance — seems  minuscule. 

All  In  all,  the  contrast  between  the  prices 
the  poor  must  pay  for  life  Insurance  and 
those  available  to  the  very  rich  Is  striking. 
Not  only  are  the  well-to-do  able  to  buy  the 
stripped-down  version  of  life  Insurance  (term 
Insurance),  as  the  poor  generally  cannot, 
but  they,  unlike  the  poor,  are  not  dependent 
on  the  first  door-to-door  salesman  who  comes 
along,  but  can  avail  themselves  of  savvy 
Insurance  brokers  who  can  shop  around  for 
smaller  and  lesser  known  companies  that 
specialize  in  selling  low-cost  term  insurance. 
If  they  are  wealthy  enough  to  buy  $100,000 
of  it,  they  get  what  amounts  to  a  quantity 
dlscoimt;  and  If  they  are  in  a  position  to 
leave  some  front-money  with  the  company 
(and  sacrifice  it  If  they  cancel  the  policy 
prematurely)  they  can  get  another  special 
discount. 

It's  in  this  way  that  a  well-off  Insurance 
buyer  can  purchase  life  insurance  protection 
for  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  $1,000,  whUe  the  poor 
may  find  themselves  paying  20  times  as 
much. 

Picking  a  Policy:  Term  or  Whole  Life 
There  are.  basically,  two  types  of  life  in- 
surance: term  and  whole-life. 

Term  Insurance,  like  fire  or  homeowners 
Insurance,  provides  protection  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  Let's  say  you  buy  a  $10,000 
one-year  term  policy.  If  you  should  die  with- 
in one  year,  the  companv  would  pay  your 
family  $10,000.  If  you  don't  die  In  that  year 
the  company  keeps  the  premium  you  paid 
just  as  it  keeps  your  fire  insurance  premium 
If  your  house  doesn't  burn  down  that  year 
You  don't  get  anything  back— but  you've 
gotten  what  you  paid  for:  your  family,  like 
your  house,  has  been  protected  during  that 

With  term  insurance,  you  are  buying  pure 
death  protection— so  the  premiums  are  com- 
paratively low.  esneciallv  when  you're  young 
and  unlikely  to  die  soon  (at  1974  rates  a 
man  25  could  buy  $10,000  of  term  insurance 
from  Aetna  for  $27.30  a  year).  As  you  grow 
older  and  the  chances  of  your  dying  soon 
Increase,  the  term  premiums  become  gradu- 
ally, then  steeply,  more  expensive;  at  age 
60,  $10,000  of  term  Insurance  from  Aetna 
costs  $201.50  a  year;  at  age  65.  it  costs  $316  50 
And  most  companies,  though  not  all,  will 
not  sell  you  term  Insurance  at  all  after  vou've 
reached  70. 

To  get  around  the  problem  of  prohibitive 
Insurance  premiums  (and  ultimate  unln- 
surabillty)  In  your  later  years,  companies  .sell 
so-called  whole-life  insurance,  for  which  you 
pay  a  level  (I.e.,  unchanging)  premium  every 
year  of  your  life  (the  amount  depending  on 
your  age  when  you  first  buy  the  policy)  Un- 
der a  $10,000  whole-life  policy,  the  company 
promises  to  pay  your  beneficiary  $10,000 
regardless  of  when  you  die. 

In  order  to  keep  the  premiums  level 
throughout  your  life,  insurance  comnanies 
must  charge  you  considerably  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  term  Insurance  In  your  young- 
er years,  so  as  to  be  able  to  charge  less  than 
term  rates  in  your  later  years.  For  a  man  25, 
$10,000  of  whole  life  Insurance  from  Aetna 
would,  at  1974  rates,  cost  $138.50  a  year— 
about  five  times  as  much  as  term  Insurance 
costs  at  that  age.  As  you  grow  older,  of  course, 
the  gap  between  whole-life  and  term  prem- 
iums narrows— although  with  most  com- 
panies. If  you  bought  a  whole-life  policy  at 
age  25,  yearly  premiums  would  continue  to 
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be  higher  than  comparable  term  Insurance 
premiums  until  you  reached  your  middle  or 
late  50s — a  fact  of  which  most  Insurance  buy- 
ers are  not  aware. 

There  are  two  other  key  differences  between 
whole-life  and  term  Insurance: 

First,  unlike  term  policies,  most  whole- 
life  policies  begin,  after  a  few  years,  to  build 
up  a  "cash  surrender  value,"  which  the  com- 
pany stands  ready  to  pay  you  if  you  elect 
to  surrender  your  policy  before  you  die.  Be- 
cause of  this  feature,  whole-life  Insurance 
and  other  variations  of  it  (where  your  policy 
becomes  fully  paid  at  a  certain  age  or  after  a 
certain  number  of  yearly  payments)  are 
grouped  under  the  label  of  "cash-value  In- 
surance." 

Second,  most  insurance  companies  will  al- 
low you  to  use  your  whole-Ufe  policy  as  the 
basis  for  borrowing  money  from  the  com- 
pany (although  whatever  you  borrow  lessens 
the  amount  your  beneficiaries  will  be  paid 
If  you  die  before  repaying  the  loan) . 

In  summary:  When  you  buy  term  insur- 
ance, you  are  buying  death  protection  and 
nothing  else.  When  you  buy  whole-life  In- 
surance, you  are.  In  effect,  buying  death  pro- 
tection plus  a  savings  account.  That  Is  why 
whole-liife  premiums  are  three  to  five  times 
greater  per  $1,000  of  Insurance  in  your  young- 
er years  than  are  term  premiums. — Philip 
M.  Stern. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

May  20,  1975] 

Image  of  Life  Agents  Is  Stuno 

(By  Kemper  Leader) 

"A  lot  of  consumers  think  life  Insurance 
salespeople  and  the  companies  they  represent 
are  one  step  removed  from  the  grlfters  ro- 
manticized In  movies  like  'The  Sting',"  says 
the  president  of  Kemper  Life  Insurance  Co. 

"In  some  cases,  they  are  correct,"  notes 
Richard  E.  Sauder,  president  of  the  Kemper 
Life. 

"We  should  be  selling  people  what  they 
want  to  buy,  not  bending  their  buying  hab- 
its towards  a  product  that  might  not  serve 
their  needs  but  offers  a  bigger  commission," 
be  said.  Drawing  on  remarks  made  recently 
at  his  companies'  Scotsdale,  Ariz,  sales  con- 
ference, Mr.  Sauder  warned  salespeople  that, 
"a  company  can  no  longer  dictate  what  the 
buyer  should  buy." 

"Until  now,"  Mr.  Sauder  said,  "the  prod- 
ucts and  services  delivered  to  the  buyer  have 
been  dictated  by  the  whims,  Ineptness,  at- 
titudes and  avarice  of  the  people  doing  the 
so-called  selling,  rather  than  by  the  desires 
and  needs  of  the  consumer. 

"Some  life  Insurance  salespeople  and  com- 
panies have  been  prostituting  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  consumer  In  their  anxiety  to 
get  the  commission  dollars  and  the  business 
on  the  books." 

SELLING     TOOLS 

Mr.  Sauder  said  ethically  persuasive  com- 
munications and  accommodation  of  buyer  re- 
quirements are  the  only  effective  and  suc- 
cessful long  range  selling  tools. 

"The  consumer,  most  companies,  state 
regulatory  bodies  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  condone  or  tolerate 
gimmick  salesmanship,  the  'you  can  get  It 
at  no  cost'  ploy,  the  peddling  of  panaceas 
for  all  financial  ills,  and  general  exaggera- 
tions and  misrepresentation,"  he  said. 

"Our  present  and  future  environment,  and 
the  existence  of  our  Industry  and  its  sales 
force  demand  a  different  kind  of  salesman- 
ship." 

"To  some  degree,"  he  said,  "I  feel  these 
criticisms  hold  true  for  all  companies  and 
all  sales  forces." 

Mr.  Sauder  said  the  day  is  over  for  the 
salespeople  who  consciously  or  subconscious- 
ly delude  themselves  Into  thinking  they 
are  working  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  con- 
sumer when.  In  reality,  their  only  Interests 
are  self  serving. 


POSSIBLE    examples 

He  cited  salespeople's  "rapture  over  sales 
techniques  such  as  estate  planning,  business 
Insurance,  tax  shelters  and  minimum  depos- 
its," as  possible  examples  of  their  having  lost 
sight  of  the  basic  needs  and  desires  which 
gave  rise  to  those  concepts. 

Emphasizing  estate  creation  and  estate 
conservation,  Mr.  Sauder  asked,  "could  It  be 
that  we  have  forgotten  that  the  person  who 
Is  In  the  process  of  accumulating  or  creating 
an  estate  basically  Is  buying  time  when  he 
or  she  buys  life  Insurance? 

"I  hope  we  haven't  forgotten  that  the  per- 
son who  wants  to  conserve  assets  for  his  or 
her  family,  fundamentally  Is  purchasing  li- 
quidity when  he  or  she  buys  life  Insvirance," 
he  said.  "We  shouldn't  forget  estate  plan- 
ning, business  Insurance  or  any  other  pro- 
fessional sales  activity.  Just  put  them  In  their 
proper  perspective." 

Mr.  Sauder  cited  a  1973  survey  of  public 
attitudes  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance  which,  he  said,  was  "an  Indict- 
ment by  consumers  of  Insurance  salespeople." 

— "Only  1  consumer  In  10  thinks  Insurance 
sales  people  are  responsive  to  Individual 
buyer  needs. 

— Only  1  consumer  in  4  thinks  Insurance 
agents  present  their  products  and  services 
understandably,  accurately  and  honestly. 

— Only  1  consumer  in  five  thinks  insurance 
sales  people  are  as  concerned  with  service 
as  they  are  with  their  personal  compensa- 
tion." 

"If  we  are  to  be  truly  successful  now  and 
In  the  future,  we  must  first  make  sure  our 
own  houses  as  sales  people  and  as  compa- 
nies are  in  order,"  Mr.  Sauder  said. 

"Then  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  kind 
of  people  whose  behavior  results  in  the  kinds 
of  public  attitudes  I've  described  as  well  as  in 
the  regulatory  actions  which  stem  from  their 
actions. 

"In  the  final  analysis,  these  regulatory  ac- 
tions do  absolutely  nothing  to  help  the  con- 
sumer and  at  the  same  time,  make  our  lives 
unnecessarUy  costly  and  difficult,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  National  Underwriter,  May  10, 
1975] 
The  Choice:    Social  Concern  or  Govern- 
ment Fiat 

Corporate  social  responsibility — where 
business  falls  In  this  function,  government 
takes  over  and  performs  It  by  mandate  and 
flat — this  was  the  not-so-subtle  hint  con- 
tained In  the  address  by  Donald  S.  Mac- 
Naughton,  chairman  of  Prudential,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Life  Insurers  Confer- 
ence In  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

(The  Lie  annual  meeting  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  home  service  Insurance 
m  the  United  States.  Later,  In  this  special 
section  on  the  meeting,  other  excerpts  from 
Mr.  MacNaughton's  talk  discuss  the  history 
of  those  100  years,  told  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  company.  Prudential,  which  wrote  the 
first  Industrial  life  policy.) 

As  examples  of  the  "bewildering  abun- 
dance of  new  laws"  that  government  sub- 
stitutes lor  private  action  in  the  social  area, 
Mr.  MacNaughton  listed  those  that  govern 
worker  and  product  safety,  pensions,  Medic- 
aid and  Medicare,  truth-in-packaglng  and 
truth-ln-lendlng,  a  broadened  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  equal  opportunities  for  every- 
one— women,  minorities,  the  aged  and  the 
handicapped. 

"And  national  health  Insurance  is  around 
the  corner,"  Mr.  NacNaughton  warned. 

He  said  that  the  list  represents  "the 
greatest  burst  of  governmental  social  con- 
cern since  the  19308,"  and  that  It  reflects  the 
mood  of  the  country. 

The  basic  warning  Is  there,  Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton said:  In  the  current  climate  of 
the  times,  the  Insurance  Industry  Is  not  im- 
mune from  attention.  Investigation,  regiila- 
tlon  and  legislation. 


Mr.  MacNaughton  said  he  believes  that  the 
Insurance  business  Is,  In  Itself,  a  form  of 
social  responsibility. 

"Operating  an  insurance  business  is  a 
tnast  higher  than  that  accorded  most  eco- 
nomic endeavors,"  he  said.  "Our  customers 
put  In  our  hands,  with  few  strings,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  them  through  illness, 
accident  and  debility.  They  even  hand  over 
to  us — for  a  fair  price — the  flscal  respon- 
sibility for  their  survivors.  This  Is.  Indeed,  a 
high  trust  and  one  that  we  have  earned 
through  good  performance,  but  one  that  can 
be  lost  at  any  time  society's  expectation  o* 
us  is  not  realized. 

"Social  responsibility  Is,  then.  In  a  sense, 
our  principal  product,"  he  declared. 
real  pdrpose 

Continuing,  he  said:  "We  must  never  for- 
get this — that  responsibility  to  our  public 
is  our  real  purpose  for  existing.  If  all  of  us 
and  the  people  who  work  vrtth  us  reach  this 
understanding,  the  trust  of  our  customers 
has  been  well  placed.  If  we  fail  to  reach  this 
understanding  of  our  true  mission,  there  Is 
no  way  that  we  can  retain  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  no  way  we 
can  continue  to  survive. 

"The  opinion  polls  tell  us  that  the  Insur- 
ance Industry  Is  esteemed  by  the  public.  I 
have  to  believe  that  is  because  our  service 
has  been  generally  good  and  our  pricing 
structures  fair.  It  Is  also  because  we  listen 
carefiilly  to  criticism  and  are  sensitive  to 
positive  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  Im- 
prove the  service  we  provide.  But  we  are  not 
without  critics,  some  of  them  in  high  places. 

"Senator  Hart  heads  a  subconunlttee  that 
has  t>een  looking  Into  the  life  Insurance 
business.  In  public  statements  he  has  come 
down  particularly  hard  on  what  he  con- 
siders an  excessive  early  lapse  rate.  This  Is 
a  subject  that  appeals  to  consumerlsts.  and 
where  early  lapse  rates  are  high,  much  of 
their  criticism  Is  Justifiable. 

"I  link  this  phenomenon — where  It  ex- 
ists— with  the  most  commonplace  consumer 
complaint  against  the  Insurance  Industry: 
high-pressure  selling  tactics.  Some  managers 
may  dismiss  high  lapse  rate  as  a  symptom 
of  over-zealous  work  by  agents — without 
recognizing  that  government  officials,  con- 
sumer activists  and,  eventually,  the  public 
will  have  another,  less  kind  view.  If  that 
happens,  public  faith  In  the  entire  Industry 
could  be  undermined  to  the  detriment  of  all 
companies." 

[From  the  National  Underwriter,  May  10, 

1975] 

Another  Perspective — DiscLosnaE  and  Cost 

Comparison 

(By  William  A.  White) 

One  of  the  more  Interesting  problems  of 
regulatory  work  Is  explaining — to  reporters — 
developments  Involving  actuarial  concepts. 
Interest-adjusted  cost  disclosure  methods 
have  presented  an  unusually  difficult  chal- 
lenge. It  used  to  be  almost  a  monthly  occur- 
rence that  some  newsworthy  consumerlst 
would  Issue  a  statement  demanding  the  Im- 
mediate Implementation  of  one  or  another 
of  the  Interest-adjusted  cost  methods;  a 
sharp-eyed  state  house  reporter,  reading  the 
wire  service's  account  of  this  statement, 
would  then  call  or  visit  the  department  of 
Insurance  to  obtain  an  explanation. 

The  usual  actuarial  explanations  about 
level  premiums  for  Increasing  risks,  the 
build-up  of  cash  values,  and  the  time  value 
of  money  Invariably  produced  blank  stares. 
After  a  while,  we  achieved  some  measure 
of  success  by  Inventing  a  wily  and  prosperous 
Greek,  Mr.  Aristotle  Apocrypha — one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  my  hometown  of  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J. 

Mr.  Apocrypha  became  famous  and  pros- 
perous almost  overnight  by  revolutionizing 
the  automobile  retailing  business.  For  those 
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of  you  not  familiar  with  Cherry  Hill,  the 
Apocryphal  Automobile  Agency  is  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Chevrolet  showroom,  right  next 
door  to  what  used  to  be  the  Cherry  HUl 
National  Bank.  I  mention  the  bank  for  two 
reasons:  first,  the  bank  features  five-year 
certificates  of  deposit,  minimum  amount 
$1,000.  paying  guaranteed  6r;  annual  simple 
Interest;  second,  the  bank  Is  now  the  Apocry- 
phal National  Bank — Mr.  Aj)ocrypha  became 
so  successful  he  was  able  to  buy  It  out  several 
months  ago. 

CTTARANTEED  REFtTND 

Mr.  As  major  contribution  to  automobile 
retailing  was  the  introduction  of  the  Money- 
back  SPX — the  "car  you  can't  afford  not  to 
buy."  At  first  the  public  was  turned  off  by 
the  813.000  price  tag  of  the  Moneyback  SPX, 
but  this  was  before  it  appreciated  the  out- 
standing quality  implied  by  Mr.  A's  iron- 
clad guarantee:  "After  five  years,  bring  me 
back  your  Moneyback  SPX,  or  even  Just  a 
hub-cap,  and  I  will  refund  to  you  every  cent 
you  paid  for  it."  Skeptics  claimed  that  the 
Moneyback  SPX  looks  exactly  like  the 
Chevies  jrou  used  to  be  able  to  buy  at  the 
showroom  for  $3,000.  but.  needless  to  say, 
people  flocked  into  the  Apocryphal  Automo- 
bile Agency  in  droves,  attracted  by  ads  for 
"free  automobiles"  and  the  slogan  "you  may 
never  have  to  buy  another  car  " 

Fortunately,  the  story  about  the  Apocry- 
phal Automobile  Agency  never  moved  a  re- 
porter sufficiently  to  appear  In  print.  The 
concept  of  a  "grafted  on"  savings  program 
designed  to  mislead  the  public  could  easily 
produce  unflattering  and  Incorrect  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  nature  of  permanent  life  in- 
surance. Nevertheless,  the  story  seemed  to 
be  effective  as  an  educational  tool  for  re- 
porters and  for  people  within  the  department 
who  could  not  understand  the  fallacy  of  the 
"traditional  surrender  net  cost"  method  or 
the  necessity  for  taking  Interest  Into  account. 

Most  people,  confronted  with  Mr.  Apo- 
crypha's novel  selling  method,  are  able  to 
figrir'  out  by  themselves  that  $3,000  is  going 
Into  the  automobile  and  $10,000  going  Into 
a  certificate  of  deposit  which  returns  $13,000 
after  five  years.  The  moral  to  our  story  Is 
that  an  interest-adjusted  cost  analysis  of 
the  Moneyback  SPX  should  reveal  a  true 
cost,  assuming  6'"-  simple  interest,  of  $3,000. 

PtJBLIC'S    DILEMMA 

For  purposes  of  our  discussion,  there  are 
two  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going narrative.  First,  there  is  no  way  that 
the  public  Is  going  to  grasp  the  Importance 
of  the  "time  value  of  money."  or  foregone 
Interest,  unless  the  concept  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  with  which  the  public  Is  generally 
familiar.  Second,  and  more  Important,  the 
Moneyback  SPX  proposition  is  easy  to  see 
through  because  the  average  person  has  a 
solid  base  of  reference — most  of  us  have  a 
pretty  fair  Idea  of  how  much  automobile 
should  be  received  for  $3,000  or  $13,000.  A 
comparable  base  of  reference  Is  totally  lack- 
ing In  any  evaluation  of  life  insurance  costs. 
It  is  primarily  for  this  reason  that  I  am  very 
pessimistic  about  the  probability  that  any 
"simple"  cost  disclosure  method  for  life  In- 
surance can  ever  be  an  effective  tool  for  use 
by  consumers. 

Let  me  offer  three  general  observations 
concerning  the  whole  field  of  disclosure  in 
the  area  of  life  insurance  sales.  The  first  ob- 
servation is  that  "pro<%ict  disclosure"  Is 
much  more  Important  than  "cost  disclosure." 
This  Implies  an  educational  responsibility 
for  both  the  agent  and  his  company  far  be- 
yond what  Is  provided  today. 

The  average  purchaser  of  life  Insurance  is 
never  going  to  be  able  to  make  a  value  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  cost  or  adequacy  of  his  life 
Insurance  purchase  until  he  has  a  fairly 
clear  understanding  of  the  life  insurance 
product  and  Its  major  variations.  The  choice 
of  agent  or  company  by  the  consumer  is 
going  to  have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  In- 
tangible, largely  emotional  factors  such  as 


reputation.  personality  and  "glamour" 
image.  This  is  th;  same  sort  of  determination 
that  Is  made  by  the  consumer  In  almost 
every  other  purchase  decision  in  our  econ- 
omy, and  I  feel  it  is  a  totally  unwarranted 
intrusion  of  the  government  or  regulatory 
agency  if  we  assume  the  responsibility  of 
making  that  value  Judgment  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

However.  I  do  feel  that  the  consumer,  hav- 
ing selected  his  agent  and  company,  should 
have  available  all  the  accurate  and  objective 
Information  he  can  digest  in  order  to  make 
his  own  personal  decision  as  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  life  insurance  which  Is  best  suited 
to  his  personal  needs  and  financial  abilities. 
This,  obviously.  Is  much  more  easily  said  than 
done. 

There  are  companies,  agents  and  govern- 
ment agencies  making  sincere  efforts  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  to  the  nature  of  the  life 
insurance  product.  I  believe  it  is  still  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  most  purchasers  of  life 
Insurance  do  not  understand  what  they  have 
bought,  what  it  will  cost  them  and  what 
alternatives  might  have  been  available. 

The  basic  life  Insurance  decisions  are  still 
being  made  by  agents,  and  all  too  often  these 
decisions  are  more  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  agent  than  of  the  buyer.  Utopia  will  have 
been  attained  when  an  agent  can  say:  "Well, 
Mr.  Prospect,  we've  Identified  your  insurance 
needs  and  your  financial  abilities;  here's 
everything  my  company  has  to  offer.  What 
kind  of  life  insurance,  and  how  much  do  you 
want  to  buy?" 

My  second  observation  deals  with  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  oversimplified  cost  disclos- 
ures. I  feel  the  Insurance  departments  and 
consumerlsts  are  doine  the  public  a  bie  dis- 
service by  striving  for  a  single  cost  index  that 
will  be  meaningful  to  the  consumer.  Any 
cost  Index,  no  matter  how  precisely  cal- 
culated and  inclusive  of  all  cost  components, 
is  going  to  mislead  the  Insurance  buyer  If  it 
concludes  with  an  expression  of  average  costs 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  fact  is  that  the  incidence  of  costs  of 
life  insurance  differs  greatly  from  year  to 
year.  Any  system  of  cost  presentation,  espe- 
cially for  permanent  life  insurance,  that  con- 
ceals or  plays  down  the  disastrous  cost  con- 
sequences of  early  termination  of  permanent 
life  Insurance  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
both  the  public  and  the  insurers. 

This  Is  not  Intended  to  be  critical  of  either 
permanent  Insurance  or  of  the  industry's 
traditional  cost  patterns.  However,  perma- 
nent life  Insurance  must  be  sold  as  perma- 
nent, and  the  most  effective  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  dramatize  to  the  prospective 
purchaser,  as  emphatically  as  possible,  the 
financial  consequences  of  early  voUmtary 
termination  of  his  Insurance. 

You're  probably  sick  of  hearing  this,  but 
the  single  most  glaring  embarrassment  for 
the  life  Insurance  industry  is  Its  poor  early- 
duration  persistency  on  permanent  Insur- 
ance. 

I  have  to  place  the  bulk  of  the  blame  for 
this  on  company  marketing  methods — and  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  individual  agents.  This 
problem  is  so  acute  that  I  could  almost 
Justify  a  requirement  that  each  sale  of  per- 
manent life  insurance  be  preceded  by  a  cau- 
tion, in  bold  red  letters,  saying  in  effect: 
"The  Insurer  General  Has  Determined  That 
This  Policy  Is  Going  To  Cost  You  A  Hell  Of 
A  Lot  Of  Money  If  You  Don't  Intend  To 
Keep  It  In  Force  For  More  Than  A  Vear  Or 
Two." 

My  final  observation  deals  with  dividend 
illustrations.  Most  of  us  who  have  worked 
lor  large  mutual  insurance  companies  have 
witnessed  the  emphasis,  real  or  Imagined,  on 
contriving  dividend  scales  so  as  to  optimize 
the  company's  competitive  position  In  cost 
comparisons.  With  the  inevitable  Increased 
Importance  attached  to  cost  disclosures  and 
cost  comparisons,  this  situation  of  the  "tall 


wagging  the  dog"  can  only  get  worse,  and 
the  people  most  likely  to  suffer  are  those  old 
policyholders,  in  closed  blocks  of  business, 
whose  dividends  are  no  longer  Illustrated. 

I  suspect  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
critical  re-evaluation  of  the  traditional  reg- 
ulatory position  (and  company  disclaimer) 
that  dividends  are  not  estimates  or  predic- 
tions of  amounts  the  company  will  actually 
pay.  What  is  wrong  with  a  company's  "pre- 
dicting" what  its  future  dividends  will  be? 
The  usual  concern  Is  that  freeing  dividend 
illustrations  from  the  reality  of  dividends 
currently  paid  will  lead  to  uncontrolled  com- 
petition among  optimists  or  liars.  Personally. 
I  see  no  reason  why  "predicted  dividends" 
could  not  be  soundly  implemented,  or  even 
required  for  cost  comparison  purposes,  given 
an  enlightened  and  effective  system  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  to  back  up  the  predic- 
tions. 

As  a  first  step,  interest,  mortality  and  ex- 
pense assumptions  would  have  to  be  Justified 
as  consistent  with  logical  projections  of  cur- 
rent conditions  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
Justification,  standardized.  More  Important, 
companies  would  be  held  accoimtable  for  a 
reconciliation  of  actual  dividends  to  pro- 
jected dividends  by  regulators,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  dividend  predictions  would 
not  be  permitted  for  any  company  that  was 
imable  to  satisfy  the  reconciliation. 

This,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Is  a  new 
and  potentially  very  controversial  suggestion. 
It  Is  likely  to  be  opposed  by  both  companies — 
as  an  intrusion  on  rate-making  and  profit 
determination  decisions — and  by  regulators 
as  an  invitation  to  chaotic  cost  illustration 
practices.  I  hope  that  the  suggestion  might 
have  enough  merit  to  Jur  'fy  study  by  the 
Society  of  Actuaries  and  by  the  National 
Assn.  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 


[Prom  the  National  Underwriter, 
Feb.  1,  1975) 

First  Things  PrasT 

What  exactly  Is  "corporate  social  respon- 
sibility?" 

According  to  the  Clearinghouse  on  Cor- 
porate Social  Responsibility,  in  the  Insurance 
Industry  it  includes,  among  other  things,  in- 
vestments in  anti-pollution  bonds  and  other 
socially  desirable  investment  media,  millions 
of  dollars  contributed  to  conmiunity  char- 
itable organizations,  hiring  and  promoting 
minority  group  members  and  women,  and  in- 
volving company  employes  in  commimlty 
and  civic  work. 

Life  insurance  company  Involvement  in  all 
these  areas  is  kept  highly  visible  to  the  pub- 
lic and  produces  reams  of  material  for  pro- 
motional copy  and  speeches  by  concerned 
executives — which,  let  it  be  understood.  Is  all 
to  the  good.  But  the  question  begs  Itself: 
What  might  be  the  results  If  the  Industry, 
while  continuing  along  this  socially  respon- 
sible course,  at  the  same  time  allocated  a 
like  amount  of  money,  time  and  effort  for 
solving  problems  within  the  Industry  itself? 

Put  another  way,  are  there  any  feasible 
innovations  that  would  help  meet  the  needs 
of  more  people  more  effectively  with  better 
products,  services  and  underwriting  pro- 
cedures? 

A  case  In  point: 

'Presumably,  in  addition  to  Its  function  of 
discovering  novel  tax-avoidance  devices  for 
high-income  clients,  the  life  Insurance  in- 
dustry Is  also  in  the  business  of  providing 
money  for  widows  and  children.  Yet,  the 
Widow's  Study  found  that  "The  average  per 
capita  monthly  survivor  l)eneflt  was  $155.  of 
which  67  percent  came  from  Social  Security. 
15  percent  from  retirement  plans.  12  percent 
from  VA  benefits,  5  percent  from  life  insur- 
ance, and  1  percent  from  miscellaneous 
sources."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Now,  isn't  this  the  industry's  primary  "cor- 
fK>rate  social  responsibility?" 

If  it  can't — or  won't — deliver  at  competi- 
tive prices  the  kind  and  quality  of  products 
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and  services  its  customers  deserve  and  must 
have,  even  the  most  lavish  corporate  social 
responsibility  programs  will  be  useless. — Lee 
Schweickart,  editor  of  the  D.L.B.  Agent's 
Service  published  by  The  National  Under- 
writer Co. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  2066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SYNTHETIC    FUELS   ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out question  the  Congress'  immediate 
concern  should  be  Federal  programs  to 
cope  with  our  country's  economic  pro- 
blems such  as  the  recession,  inflation, 
and  unemployment.  In  the  process, 
however,  national  programs  also  must 
be  implemented  to  improve  our  country's 
energy  posture  over  the  long-term. 

Our  greatest  challenge  will  be  to  use 
this  period  "^  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
enormous,  sustained  energy  programs 
that  will  be  necessary  to  assure  sufQcient 
domestic  energy  supplies  to  maintain  a 
strong  economy,  once  present  economic 
problems  are  brought  under  control. 

In  this  regard  our  national  posture  in 
the  promotion  of  energy  conservation 
and  the  greater  use  of  coal  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Petroleum  based  energy 
supplies  are  uniquely  suited  for  trans- 
portation purposes.  Precisely  for  this 
reason  they  should  be  conserved  for  this 
critical  use  in  the  future  when  oil  will  be 
a  premium  energy  commodity,  as  natural 
gas  is  now  becoming. 

Coal  is  our  most  versatile  domestic 
energy  resource.  Coal  can  be  used 
directly  as  a  boiler  fuel  to  produce  steam 
and  electricity.  More  importantly,  coal 
can  be  synthesized  into  liquid  and  gase- 
ous forms  to  serve  utility  markets  and 
even  transportation  uses. 

Now  is  the  time  to  focus  this  effort  on 
our  country's  overall  energy  needs  for 
the  future. 

Federal  energy  research  policies  of  the 
past  have  left  much  to  be  desired.  They 
have  been  geared  principally  to  satis- 
fying the  needs  of  the  electric  utility 
industry  through  the  preferential  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power.  As  a  result 
many  fossil  fuel  and  unconventional 
energy  alternatives  are  not  now  available 
when  needed. 

Perhaps  our  most  significant  energy 
supply  need  is  alternative  fuel  sources 
to  domestic  natural  gas  and  oil.  Pro- 
grams to  stimulate  new  petroleum  sup- 
plies will  be  of  minimum  value  if  we  do 
not  use  this  time  to  also  develop  alterna- 
tive fuel  sources.  It  is  not  enough  to 
speak  of  research  on  new  energy  tech- 
nologies— time  schedules  also  must  be 
established  for  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  synthetic  fuels  production 
from  coal. 

Let  us  laimch  a  10-year  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assure  a  limited  number  of 
plants  to  prove  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  production  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  on  a  commercial  basis.  This 
must  be  undertaken  recognizing  that 
any  major  reliance  on  synthetic  energy 
supplies  will  require  enormous  capital 
investments  and  manpower.  Because  of 
the  higher  prices  that  will  be  associated 


with  synthetic  fuels  the  costs  must  be 
clearly  delineated  in  advance.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
in  1985  possess  an  established  synthetic 
fuels  industry. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  be  timid.  It  is  a 
time  for  commitment  to  the  future. 
Therefore,  today  I  introduce  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Act  of  1975.  This  measure  is 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son. The  bill  provides  for  a  loan  guar- 
antee program  for  the  commercial 
demonstration  of  synthetic  fuels  from 
coal  by — 

Authorizing  and  directing  the  ERDA 
Administrator  to  proceed  with  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  synthetic 
fuels  plants  with  the  objective  of  achiev- 
ing production  by  1985  equivalent  to 
between  0.5  and  1.0  million  barrels  pf. 
oil  per  day; 

Autliorizing  a  loan  guarantee  program 
up  to  a  total  outstanding  indebtedness 
of  $5  billion  in  addition  to  the  various 
other  forms  of  Federal  assistance 
enumerated  in  the  Federal  Non-Nuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act — 
for  example,  corporations  and  loans;  and 

Authorizing  the  ERDA  Administrator 
to  proceed  with  negotiations  with  non- 
Federal  participants  leading  to  the  nec- 
essary financial  agreements  to  achieve 
the  aforementioned  goal.  However,  each 
proposal  would  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review  and  possible  disapproval 
within  90  days  before  the  financial  com- 
mitment could  be  finalized. 

While  synthetic  replacements  for 
natural  gas  are  possible,  this  program 
also  could  produce  substitutes  for  im- 
ported refined  petroleum  products.  Coal 
liquefaction  processes  also  can  yield 
petrochemical  feedstocks  as  well  as  fuels 
for  transportation. 

The  Congress  created  ERDA  in  order 
to  assure  that  nonnuclear  energy  alter- 
natives would  receive  equitable  treat- 
ment. This  is  not  the  case  for  the  pro- 
posed ERDA  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  now  making  significant  strides 
to  assure  a  balance  between  nonnuclear 
and  nuclear  programs. 

Nevertheless,  the  fiscal  year  1976  pro- 
gram on  synthetic  fuels  now  emphasizes 
second  and  third  generation  technolo- 
gies. Programs  with  immediate  returns 
on  research  and  development  are  not 
adequately  reflected  in  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  Current  priorities  will  produce  only 
minimal  impact  before  1985  on  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  fuel  substitutes. 

This  measure  would  emphasize  the 
commercialization  of  first  generation  new 
energy  technologies. 

The  assurance  of  adequate  energy  sup- 
plies in  the  future  will  require  enormous 
sustained  energy  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  unconventional  as  well  as 
traditional  energy  supplies.  The  capabil- 
ity to  produce  daily  the  equivalent  of  1 
million  barrels  of  oil  typically  would  re- 
quire some  20  major  installations.  The 
coal  requirement  to  generate  50,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  Is  17,000  tons  or  6  mil- 
lion tons  per  year.  The  estimated  capital 
requirements  for  such  a  conversion  fa- 
cility would  range  from  $500  to  $700  mil- 
lion, not  counting  the  supporting  coal 


mine  which  could  require  an  additional 
$120  to  $150  million.  Thus  the  total  capi- 
tal investment  for  the  conversion  facili- 
ties alone,  which  would  be  required  to 
produce  the  equivalent  of  1  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day,  could  range  from  $10 
to  $14  billion. 

Clearly,  Federal  support  for  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  limited  to  loan  guaran- 
tees. Financial  assistance  already  is 
available  pursuant  to.  the  Federal  Non- 
Nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  For  this  reason,  this 
measure  limits  total  outstanding  fed- 
erally guaranteed  indebtedness  to  $5 
billion. 

For  many  years  I  and  others  have  ad- 
vocatea  adoption  of  a  national  energy 
policy.  Even  today  such  a  policy  is  yet 
to  be  formulated.  Only  recently  has  our 
country  undertaken  to  initiate  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  research  and 
development  policy.  Yet  such  a  policy  is 
requisite  to  meeting  our  counto's  long 
term  energy  needs. 

However,  we  no  longer  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  postponing  obvious  programs 
until  such  a  policy  is  finalized.  Where 
there  is  a  consensus  among  experts  we 
must  move  now. 

In  response  to  energy  shortages  during 
World  War  II,  this  Senator  became  one 
of  the  pioneer  advocates  of  using  coal  to 
produce  synthetic  liquid  fuels. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  was  joined  by  Senator  Jo- 
seph O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming  in  author- 
ing and  pressing  to  passage  the  Syn- 
thetic Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  1944.  Under 
that  authority  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  launched  coal  liquefaction  and 
coal  gasification  programs  during  the 
late  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion; those  efforts  continued  through  the 
Truman  administration  until  abandoned 
during  the  early  years  of  the  first  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Between  1944  and  1960  in  excess  of  $1 
million  was  spent  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
on  the  development  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuel  technologies.  The  majority  of  these 
moneys  were  appropriated  under  the 
Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  1944. 

Over  10  years  ago  the  hydrogenation 
process  was  demonstrated  as  feasible. 
Commercialization  was  viewed  as  possible 
within  less  than  5  years.  The  cost  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  natural  gas  was  estimated 
at  around  70  cents  per  tliousand  cubic 
feet. 

Since  those  fateful  years  of  World  War 
II,  and  with  the  inception  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-O'Mahoney  legislation,  I  have  felt 
that  the  United  States  must  have  the 
capability  to  produce  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  as  well  as  pipeline  quality  gas  from 
coal. 

This  is  even  more  true  today  than  in 
that  yester-year. 

Once  again  in  1963  President  Kennedy 
initiated  a  review  of  Federal  energy  re- 
search and  development  programs.  A 
comprehensive  strategy  was  recommend- 
ed for  the  development  of  new  energy 
technologies. 

Ehie  to  the  lack  of  progress  in  this  re- 
gard a  similar  study  was  again  initiated 
in  1973  by  President  Nixon.  A  compre- 
hensive program  subsequently  was  out- 
lined in  the  December  1973  Report  to  the 
President  by  then  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
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mission  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  entitled, 
"The  Nation's  Energy  Future."  Specific 
and  realistic  objectives  were  enunciated 
for  the  near-term — the  present  to  1985 — 
for  the  mid-term  period — from  1986  to 
the  year  2000 — and  for  the  long-term  pe- 
riod— beyond  the  year  2000. 

The  need  for  a  ssoithetic  fuels  program 
was  once  again  recognized  by  President 
Ford  in  his  1975  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. The  Chief  Executive  proposed  a  na- 
tional synthetic  fuels  commercialization 
program  capable  by  1985  of  producing  1 
million  barrels  of  synthetic  fuels  and 
shale  oil  per  day. 

In  January  I  also  reconmiended  such 
a  program  to  Senator  Pastore's  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference.  The  congressional  program 
of  economic  recovery  and  energy  suffi- 
ciency subsequently  recommended  that 
"a  commercial  demonstration  of  new  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal  should  be  imder- 
taken  with  an  ultimate  production  goal — 
by  1985 — reaching  the  equivalent  of 
500,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day." 

In  testimony  before  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  March  5,  1975,  I  urged  the 
committee  to  expand  the  ERDA  authori- 
zation for  coal  liquefaction  and  coal  gasi- 
fication to  provide  for  the  initiation  with- 
in fiscal  year  1976  of  the  projects  neces- 
sary to  achieve  this  objective.  In  making 
this  recommendation,  I  note  that  the 
administration  supported  this  goal  even 
though  their  proposed  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  for  ERDA  was  Inadequate  to  meet 
this  goal. 

More  recently  synthetic  fuels  from  coal 
and  greater  coal  utilization  were  correct- 
ly emphasized  in  the  June  28,  1975,  en- 
ergy research  plan  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
The  administration's  program  envisions 
140  synthetic  oil  and  natural  gas  plants 
by  the  year  2000,  each  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  equivalent  of  50,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  from  coal.  Similar  major  pro- 
grams are  set  forth  for  solar  and  geother- 
mal  power,  shale  oil,  and  nuclear  power. 
However,    ERDA's    plan    places    too 
much  emphasis  on  the  long-term  to  the 
detriment  of  the  immediate  commercial- 
ization of  known  synthetic  fuels  proc- 
esses. The  energy  technologies  now  avail- 
able must  be  pursued  vigorously  toward 
commercialization  between  now  and  1985. 
In  my  judgment  this  is  the  single  most 
important  action  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  expedite  the 
commercial  development  of  a  domestic 
synthetic  fuels  industry.  This  is  the  goal 
cf  the  Svnthetic  Fuels  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2066 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Synthetic  Fuels  Act  of 
1975". 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  assiire  adequate  Federal  support  to 
foster  a  Joint  government  and  Industry  dem- 
onstration program  capable  by  1985  of  pro- 
ducing synthetic  fuels  from  coal  equlvdent 
to  at  least  1  million  barrels  of  oU  per  day: 

(2)  authorize  loan  guarantees  for  the  con- 
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structlon  and  operation  of  commercial  facu- 
lties for  the  conversion  of  domestic  coal  Into 
sjmthetlc  fuels;  and 

(3)  further  the  national  energy  policies 
enunciated  In  the  Federal  Non  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974 
(88  Stat.  1878;  42  U.S.C.  5901  et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Non  Nu- 
clear Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974  (88  Stat.  1878;  42  U.S.C.  5901  et  seq.) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)(A)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized, In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe,  and  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  guarantee  and  to  make  commitments  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  Interest  on,  and 
the  principal  balance  of,  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  and  other  obligations  issued  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing the  constriictlon  and  operation  of 
commercial  facilities  for  the  conversion  of  do- 
mestic coal  Into  synthetic  fuels,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  such  synthetic  fuels  as 
hlgh-Btu  gaseous  fuels  compatible  for  mix- 
ture and  transportation  with  natural  gas  by 
pipeline;  low-Btu  gaseous  fuels  suitable  for 
boiler  use  in  compliance  with  applicable 
environmental  requirements;  liquid  fuels  for 
transportation  uses,  and  petrochemicals:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  outstanding  indebtedne.-^s 
guaranteed  under  this  subsection  at  no  time 
shall  exceed  $5,000,000,000. 

"(B)  An  applicant  for  a  loan  guarantee 
under  this  subsection  shall  provide  evidence 
In  writing  to  the  Administrator  in  such  form 
and  with  such  content  and  other  submis- 
sions as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
to  reasonably  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Each  guarantee  and  commit- 
ment of  guarantee  shall  be  extended  in  such 
form,  under  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
approve  any  modification  of  any  provision  of 
a  guarantee  or  a  commitment  to  guarantee 
such  an  obligation,  including  the  rate  of 
Interest,  time  of  payment  of  Interest  or  prin- 
cipal, security,  or  any  other  terms  or  condi- 
tions, upon  a  finding  by  the  Administrator 
that  such  modification  is  equitable,  not  prej- 
udicial to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  consented  to  by  the  holder  of 
such  obligation. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  guarantee 
or  make  a  commitment  to  guarantee  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  only  if: 

"(A)  the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that 
competition  among  private  entitles  for  the 
construction  or  operation  of  the  svstem  or 
component  to  be  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section will  be  in  no  way  limited  or  pre- 
cluded; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Administrator  are  satisfied  that  the 
financial  assistance  applied  for  Is  necessary 
to  encourage  financial  participation  by  pri- 
vate lenders  or  Investors; 

"(C)  the  amount  guaranteed  does  not  ex- 
ceed seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  total 
project  cost  of  the  facility  assisted;  and 

"(D)  the  Administrator  has  determined 
that  there  will  be  a  continued  reasonable 
assurance  of  full  repayment. 

"(3)  No  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee an  obligation  entered  into  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  terminated,  cancelled,  or  otherwise 
revoked,  except  m  accordance  with  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator.  Such  a  guarantee  or  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  underlying  obligation  Is  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  that  such  obUgation  has  been 
approved  and  Is  legal  as  to  principal,  in- 
terest, and  other  terms.  Such  a  guarantee  or 
commitment  shall  be  valid  and  incontestable 
In  the  hand  of  a  holder  as  of  the  date  when 


the  Administrator  entered  Into  the  contract 
of  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee, 
except  as  to  fraud,  duress,  mutual  mistake 
of  fact,  or  material  misrepresentation  by  or 
Involving  such  holder. 

"(4)  (A)  If  there  is  a  default  by  the  obligor 
In  any  payment  of  interest  or  principal  due 
under  an  obligation  guaranteed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  subsection  and  such 
default  has  continued  for  60  days,  the 
holder  of  such  obligation  or  his  agents  have 
the  right  to  demand  payment  of  such  unpaid 
amount  from  the  Administrator.  Within  such 
period  as  may  be  specified  In  the  guarantee 
or  related  agreements,  but  not  later  than  46 
days  from  the  date  of  such  demand,  the 
Administrator  shall  promptly  pay  to  the 
obligee  or  his  agent  the  unpaid  Interest  on 
and  unpaid  principal  of  the  obligation  guar- 
anteed by  the  Administrator  as  to  which 
the  obligor  has  defaulted,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  there  was  no  default  by 
the  obligor  in  the  payment  of  interest  or 
principal  or  that  such  default  has  been 
remedied. 

"(B)  If  the  Admimstrator  makes  a  pay- 
ment under  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
he  shall  have  all  rights  specified  in  the  guar, 
antee  or  related  agreements  with  respect  to 
any  security  which  he  held  with  respect  to 
the  guarantee  of  such  obligation.  Including 
but  not  limited  to.  the  authority  to  com- 
plete, maintain,  operate,  lease,  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  such  guarantee  or  related  agree- 
ments. 

"(C)  If  there  is  a  default  under  any  guar- 
antee or  commitment  to  guarantee  an  obll- 
gatlon,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General.  Upon  such  notification 
the  Attorney  General  shall  take  such  action 
against  the  obligor  or  any  other  parties  liable 
thereunder  as  Is.  in  his  discretion,  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
The  holder  of  such  obligation  shall  make 
available  to  the  United  States  aU  records 
and  evidence  necessary  to  prosecute  any  such 
suit. 

"(5)(A)  The  Administrator  Is  directed  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
setting  forth  his  recommendations  on  the 
best  opportunities  to  Implement  a  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  with  the  ob- 
jective of  demonstrating  production  of  the 
equivalent  of  1  mlUlon  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
by  synthetic  fuels  processes  by  1985  utilizing 
the  authority  set  forth  In  this  subsection 
and  other  forms  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  is  directed  to  sub- 
mit a  full  and  complete  report  on  each  pro- 
posed guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee pursuant  to  thU  subsection  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
such  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guaran- 
tee shall  not  be  finalized  under  the  author. 
Ity  granted  by  this  subsection  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  ninety  calendar  days  (not  in- 
cluding any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
the  Congress  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  from  the  date  on 
which  the  Administrator's  report  on  the 
proposed  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee is  received  by  the  Congress  " 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOIUTIONS 


S.   84 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  84,  a  bill 
to  enforce  the  first  amendment  and 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  right  of  privacy 
by  prohibiting  any  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States  from  using  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
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surveillance  of  civilians  or  to  execute  the 
civil  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  89,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  income  from  entertainment 
activities  held  in  conjtmction  with  a 
public  fair  conducted  by  an  organization 
described  In  section  501(c),  (3),  and  (5) 
shall  not  be  unrelated  trade  or  business 
income  and  shall  not  affect  the  tax 
exemption  of  the  organization. 

S.   782 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  782,  a  bill  to  provide 
officers  and  employees  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service  and  their  survivors  a 
grievance  procedure  to  insure  the  fullest 
measure  of  due  process,  and  to  provide 
for  the  just  consideration  and  resolution 
of  grievances  of  such  officers,  employees, 
and  survivors. 

S.    1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stoke,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1009,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  compilation  of  current  data  on  total 
population  between  censuses  and  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  such  current  data  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  laws  in  which 
population  Is  a  factor. 

S.     1189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 

'      Senator     from     South     Dakota     (Mr. 

Abourezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

S.  1189.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 

and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

S.    1260 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1260,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  enter  into  multiyear  leases  through  use 
of  the  automatic  data  processing  fund 
without  obligating  the  total  anticipated 
payments  to  be  made  under  such  leases. 

S.    1279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1279,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions 
for  an  additional  10  years  and  to  make 
permanent  the  ban  against  certain  pre- 
requisites to  voting. 

S.    1425 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1425,  the  text  of  which  the 
Senate  on  June  26  inserted  In  H.R.  3922, 
the  companion  House  bill  and,  as  so 
amended,  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.    1618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart;  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1618,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  folklife  center  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

S.    1729 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits  >  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  G.  1729,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial dependency  requirements  for  entitle- 
ment to  husband's  and  widower's  insur- 
ance benefits,  to  provide  benefits  for 
widowed  fathers  with  minor  children,  to 
make  certain  other  changes  so  that  bene- 
fits for  husbands,  widowers,  and  fathers 
will  be  payable  on  the  same  basis  as  bene- 
fits for  wives,  widows,  and  mothers,  and 
to  permit  the  payment  of  benefits  to  a 
married  couple  on  their  combined  earn- 
ings record  where  that  method  of  compu- 
tation provides  a  higher  combined  bene- 
fit. 

S.    1761 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1761,  a 
bill  to  provide  foreign  assistance  to 
Cyprus. 

S.    1790 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eacleton,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1790,  to 
amend  the  War  Powers  Act. 

S.    1801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1801,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  plan  for  providing 
essential  rail  services  to  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  regions  of  the  United  States, 
to  modernize  certain  railroad  procedures, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1878,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  by 
defining  navigable  waters. 

S.    1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1888,  a 
bill  to  require  in  all  cases  court  orders 
for  the  interception  of  communications 
by  electric  and  other  devices,  for  the 
entering  of  any  residence,  for  the  open- 
ing of  any  mail,  for  the  inspection  or 
procurement  of  certain  records,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1964 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1954,  to  amend  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide  relief  for 
damages  to  public  or  private  parties  suf- 
fered by  reason  of  discharge  of  oil  or  gas 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 


S.    198S 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1985,  a  bill  entitled  The  Farm- 
ers Market  Act  of  1975. 

S.   2015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  .  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2015.  a  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  that  certain  pub- 
hcations  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion continue  to  qualify  as  second-class 
mail. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating John  Philip  Sousa's  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever"  as  the  national 
march  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtTTION    90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  90,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  designate  "National  Ski  Week." 

SENATE    CONCURKENT   RESOLUTION    46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  46,  relating  to  non- 
discrimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  edu- 
cation programs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  201— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN 
AMERICANS  HELD  IN  MEXICO 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  an  increasing 
number  of  Califomians  have  sought  my 
assistance  on  behalf  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  who  are  in  jail  in  Mexico.  To- 
gether with  Congressman  Pete  Stark  of 
California  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  continually  urged  the  State 
Department  and  our  Embassy  in  Mexico 
to  make  the  strongest  efforts  to  impress 
upon  the  Mexican  Government  the  grave 
concern  of  the  United  States  that  its  cit- 
izens not  be  allowed  to  languish  in  jail 
without  hearings,  trials  or  access  to 
American  consular  officials.  And  further, 
our  citizens  must  not  be  subjected  to 
physical  or  mental  maltreatment. 

Recently,  the  State  Department  con- 
cluded another  investigation  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Mexico.  Because  the  conditions, 
unfortunately,  do  not  appear  to  have  im- 
proved. Senator  Tunney  and  I  are  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  today  in  the  Senate, 
similar  to  the  one  submitted  by  Con- 
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gressman  Stark  in  the  House,  directing 
the  President  to  report  to  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  status  of  certain  Americana 
known  to  be  held  in  Mexico.  The  report 
also  is  to  include  actions  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government  on  their  behalf  and  an 
outline  of  executive  branch  plans  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  these  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


July  8,  1975 


S.  Res.  201 
Resolved.  That  the  President  is  requ».-jted 
to  provide  the  Senate,  not  later  than  ten  days 
after  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  any  In- 
formation which  the  executive  branch  (in- 
cluding the  Department  of  State,  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration)  has  with  respect  to  corre- 
spondence, investigative  reports  or  other  doc- 
uments relating  to  any  Instance  where  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  made  an  al- 
legation of,  or  has  corroborating  evidence  of, 
any  instance  or  instances  since  December  3 1 
1970.  of— 

( 1 )  the  Incarceration  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  contrary  to  the  laws  or  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  of  Mex.".o; 

(2)  any  denial  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
of  the  rights  possessed  by  any  such  citizen 
under  the  laws  or  Constitution  of  that 
nation; 

(3)  the  inhumane  treatment  of  any  such 
citizen  while  that  citizen  was  in  the  custody 
of  Mexican  officials  or  in  the  presence  of  any 
official  of  the  United  States  of  America;  or 

(4)  any  agent  or  official  of  the  Embassy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  who  made  any  referral  to  or 
recommendation  of  any  Mexican  attorney 
to  relatives  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  arrested  In  Mexico,  and 
whether  such  agent  or  official  received  a  fee 
from  or  shared  any  fee  with  that  attorney. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  is  further  re- 
quested to  provide  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  ten  days  after  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution, any  Information  that  the  executive 
branch  ( including  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration)  has  received 
that  any  of  the  following  individuals  has  ex- 
perienced since  December  31,  1970,  any  in- 
stance described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution : 

Robert  AguUera;  Edwin  E.  Alder,  Junior; 
James  Francis  Archer;  Donn  J.  Anderson- 
Vincent  Paul  Balvln;  Kenneth  Raymond 
Barton;  Patricia  Ann  Bartz;  Charles  Leon 
Beasley;  David  Raymond  Beldlng;  Don  Virgil 
Bowen:  Martin  Herbert  Blbbero;  Jeff  Werner 
Blackburn;  Don  T.  Braswell;  Catherine  Arm- 
strong Brlen;  James  Wesley  Calhoun;  James 
O.  Carney;  Marilyn  Carrie;  Jan  Caskey; 
Michael  A.  Celanl;  Todd  Collins;  Allison 
Baughman:  Harry  BlackweU;  Nancy  Carson- 
Nancy  Clnlg;  and  Carl  D.  Cohen. 

Peter  Evert  Combs;  Arnie  A.  Couger;  Paul 
V.  Crandell;  Tyrone  Wayne  Coulter;  William 
Franklin  Dale;  Larry  Day;  Peggv  De  Tomaso- 
George  Herbert  Dewey;  James  Ridley  Doug- 
las; Gorden  August  Dunlope;  Julia  Ann 
Evers;  Peter  Dupuy;  Robyn  Everman;  Al- 
fred Melvln  Feldstein;  Brian  Harrison  Fltz- 
patrick;  Leslie  Harold  Fleishman;  John  A 
GaUegos;  Robert  Lee  GaUon:  James  J.  Garbo- 
Charles  P.  GUlen;  Joseph  Glofowskl;  Gerald 
Gorman:  Stephen  Price  Green;  Michael 
James  Green;  John  Gutierrez.  Junior-  An- 
gella  Haapala;  John  Byron  Hagerman'  Joel 
HaUey;  Christopher  Hamley;  and  Jamea 
Michael  Hardin. 

Karen   Elaine   Harrison;    Michael   Charles 


Helnichen;    Charles    Richard    Helm;    Prank 
Hernandez;  Ruben  Hernandez;  Rick  Herrlck; 
Gary    Hinton;    Marvin    D.    Hodges,    Junior; 
Reginald  J.  Holmes;   Shirley  Anne  Hunter; 
Carmen    Junicer;     Laura    Katzman;     Bruce 
Clark    Kibele;    Gale   Kohl;    Richard    Kohut; 
Elizabeth  Lankton;  Ralph  Larrance;  BUI  R. 
L.arremore;   Prank  Lee  Locke;   Ernest  Frank 
Machado;  Frederick  Marx;  Karl  Mayweathers; 
Heyward    Brian    McLaln;    Trevor   McMillan; 
Thomas  NeU  Meeker;  Jonathan  David  Melz- 
muf;   Diego  Messina;  and  PhUllp  S.  Millard. 
James  Joseph  Mitchell;  Eddie  Mlze;  Mari- 
lyn    Morris;     Candle     Jill     Nelson;     Robert 
Charles     Noland;      James     Phillip     Norto:^; 
Diane  Oderman;  Charles  Stuart  O'Malley  III; 
Dyan   Onda;   Juan   Ontineras;    Alvln   Orville 
Orermann;   Daniel  Thomas  Oughton;   James 
Makoro  Otani;   Penny  Ryan  Packard;  James 
Paqua;  Fausto  C.  Perez;  Charles  P.  Redfern; 
Frank    William    Renna;    Robert    F.    Revard; 
David  J.  Rice;  Brend  Richards;  Rosa  Romo- 
Norma  Romo;  Patrick  J.  Rondoce;  Julleta  Pa- 
tricia  Sals;    Rebecca   Jo   Rotter;    Joan    Kay 
Saulacich;  and  Ronney  Lee  Scobey. 

Macario  Eldy  Sedillo;  Edgar  Shaflfer;  Ida 
Regina  Shedford;  Walt  S.  Slrois;  Billy  Joe 
Smith,  Junior;  Bradley  Speare;  Richard 
Stevens:  Paxton  L.  Taylor;  Dorothey  Eliza- 
beth Tetterton;  Jay  Turner:  Richard  Vand- 
endrlesche;  George  Wade;  Arietta  Venlzelou; 
Steven  E.  Walters;  Marie  Wiezbowskl;  Paul 
M.  White;  Stephen  Wilson;  Dwlght  James 
Worker;  David  M.  Yeates;  Bonnie  Zake;  and 
Frank  Anthony  Zellet.  Junior. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  Is  further  requested 
to  provide  to  the  Senate,  not  later  than  ten 
days  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolution— 

(1)  the  texts  of  any  cables,  messages,  or 
other  communications,  after  December  31 
1970,  and  before  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  States  of  America's 
Embassy  In  Mexico  City,  or  our  consular  of- 
fices in  Cludad  Juarez,  Guadalajara,  Herma- 
sUlo,  Matomoros.  Mazaltan.  and  Merida,  or 
any  of  them,  concerning  any  allegation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section: 

(2)  the  texts  of  any  diplomatic  cables 
messages,  or  communications,  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970,  and  before  the  date  o.  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  between  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  concern- 
ing any  allegation  referred  to  In  the  first 
section: 

(3)  agendas,  attendance  lists,  notes,  and 
minutes  of  any  meetings  after  December 
31,  1970,  and  before  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  in  which  were  discussed 
any  allegation  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
and  which  were  attended  by  any  of  the 
following  officers  of  the  United  States- 

(A)  Secretary  of  State; 

(B)  United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico- 

(C)  Chief,  Welfare  and  Whereabouts  Sec- 
tion, Office  of  Special  Consular  Services; 

(D)  Consul  General  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  States  of  Mexico; 

(E)  Consular  Officers  stationed  In  Mexico; 
(P)    Director,   Office   of   Special   Consular 

Services; 

(G)  All  Vice-consuls  stationed  In  Mexico; 

(H)  All  agents  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  assigned  to  Mexico; 

(I)  Senior  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  and  Co- 
ordinator for  International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters; 

(4)  the  texts  of  any  interdepartment  or 
mtradepartment  memorandum,  working  pa- 
per, or  written  communication  of  the  State 
Department  after  December  31,  1970  and 
before  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  concerning  any  allegation  referred 
to  in  the  first  section;  and 

(6)  the  texts  of  memorandums,  notes 
messages,  or  other  documents  relating  to  any 
plans  or  alternatives  considered  or  adopted 
as  of  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, by  the  executive  branch  In  order  to 


provide  future  relief  with  respect  to  any 
such  instance  or  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  citizens 
abroad  under  section  2001  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (22  U.S.C.  1732) . 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION EXTENSION  ACT— S.  1849 

AMENDMENT   NO.   669 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAPT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1849)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS—H.R.   4222 


JldlJ   8,    1975 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    670 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  McGovern,  and  Mr.  Philip  a. 
Hart)  submitted  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4222)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  in  order  to  extend  and 
revise  the  special  food  service  program 
for  children  and  the  school  breakfast 
program,  and  for  other  purposes  related 
to  strengthening  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs. 

HUMPHREY     AMENDMENT     PROPOSES      IMPROVE- 
MENTS   IN    WIG    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women, 
infants  and  children  commonly  known 
as  WIC.  This  amendment  is  supported  by 
Senators  Case,  Phil  Hart,  and  George 
McGovern. 

This  program  provides  nutritious  food 
supplements  to  the  most  nutritionally 
vulnerable  group  in  our  society:  low-in- 
come pregnant  and  nursing  women,  their 
Infants  and  young  children  up  to  the  age 
of  4.  It  is  the  key  to  all  the  others  be- 
cause if  babies  do  not  have  adequate  food 
they  quite  simply  start  out  life  one  step 
behind.  The  WIC  program  offers  them 
an  even  chance. 

However,  during  the  past  2  years  of 
the  highly  successful  pilot  phase  of  the 
WIC  program  it  has  been  discovered  that 
WIC  stops  just  short  of  its  potential  ef- 
fectiveness. Young  children  are  taken 
off  the  program  at  the  age  of  4  just  as 
their  first  growth  spurt  is  beginning 
which  occurs  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
5.  During  this  period  they  obviously  need 
extra  nutritional  benefits. 

And  new  mothers  are  taken  off  the 
program  a  mere  6  weeks  after  they  have 
given  birth.  But,  as  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  reports, 
low-income  women  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  the  metabolic  demands  of 
pregnancy  so  it  is  particularly  important 
that  they  remain  in  the  program  longer 
than  the  short  6 -week  period. 

Consequently,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  section  14  of  H.R.  4222 
which  would  expand  eligibility  for  the 
WIC  program  to  include  women  up  to 


6  months  post  partum  and  to  include 
children  through  the  age  of  4,  that  is 
until  their  5th  birthday. 

Program  administrators  and  health 
professionals  have  called  for  this  ex- 
panded eligibility.  In  a  survey  of  State 
WIC  directors  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  in  February,  a  number  of  the 
State  directors,  including  ones  from 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  recommend- 
ed expending  the  program  to  include 
4-year-old  children.  State  WIC  directors 
from  Illinois  and  Vermont  among  oth- 
ers also  strongly  recommended  expand- 
ing the  eligibility  of  post  partum  women. 
In  all  these  States  the  functioning  of  the 
WIC  program  has  been  particularly  note- 
worthy. In  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  in 
April,  testimony  was  heard  from  such  re- 
spected organizations  as  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  supporting  this  ex- 
panded eligibility. 

By  including  4-year-olds  in  the  WIC 
program  we  will  help  to  insure  adequate 
nutrition  for  needy  children  until  they 
enter  school  and  become  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  school  food  programs. 
The  only  child  nutrition  program  which 
includes  children  under  5  is  the  special 
food  services  program.  Presently,  only  14 
percent  of  all  low-income  children  under 
5  participate  in  this  program.  Therefore, 
86  percent  of  all  low-income  children  un- 
der 5  are  without  this  very  necessary 
supplemental  food.  Including  4-year-olds 
in  WIC  will  increase  the  number  ol 
needy  preschoolers  who  have  access  to  an 
adequate  diet. 

The  preventive  advantages  of  the  WIC 
program  are  perhaps  greatest  during 
pregnancy.  Research  has  shown  that  diet 
can  directly  affect  the  outcome  of  preg- 
nancy. Currently,  women  who  do  not 
breastfeed  are  eligible  to  receive  WIC 
benefits  for  only  6  weeks  after  delivery. 
While  a  woman  may  have  returned  to  a 
normal  biochemical  and  physiological 
condition  within  6  weeks  after  delivery, 
it  is  unlikely  that  complete  nutrition 
revitalization  hac  had  time  to  occur  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  low-income 
women.  Expanding  eligibility  to  6  months 
post  partum  would  insure  adequate  nu- 
trition revitalization. 

The  past  2  years  have  demonstrated 
the  importance  and  the  great  value  of 
the  WIC  program.  Now  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  it  in  its  most  effec- 
tive form.  This  amendment  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  program. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    671 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4222) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    672 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  HtXMPHREY,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Ribicofp, 
Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Williams)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4222),  supra. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 


provision  was  originally  submitted  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  850.  In  addition  to 
Senator  Case,  the  other  cosponsors  in- 
cluded Senators  Abourezk,  Hathaway, 
Humphrey,  McGee,  Tunney,  Williams, 
Hartke,  Mondale,  and  Ribicoff. 

This  amendment  does  two  things: 
First,  it  raises  from  175  percent  to  200 
percent  of  the  income  poverty  guideline 
the  eligibility  level  for  reduced-price 
lunches,  and,  second,  it  mandates  that 
the  schools  offer  this  program. 

A  mandate  of  the  reduced  price  lunch 
program  merely  raises  this  program  to 
the  same  status  as  the  free  and  paid- 
for  lunch  programs  which  are  currently 
mandated.  This  amendment  has  been 
unanimously  accepted  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  House. 

In  practical  terms,  if  this  provision  be- 
comes law  a  child  from  a  family  of  four 
that  earns  between  $5000  and  $10,000  per 
year  will  be  eligible  for  a  reduced-price 
school  lunch. 

Reduced-price  lunches  cost  the  stu- 
dent no  more  than  20  cents. 

Obviously,  this  provision  attempts  to 
help  those  families  who  work  but  do  not 
have  much  income,  and  families  on  low 
fixed  incomes.  Many  people  in  rural 
areas,  where  family  incomes  are  gener- 
ally lower,  would  be  aided  by  this  amend- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  in  order  to 
receive  a  free  lunch,  children  must  be 
from  extremely  poor  families.  The  in- 
come poverty  guideline  or  fiscal  year 
1976  is  $5000  for  a  family  of  four. 

Unless  a  school  offers  the  reduced- 
price  program,  and  a  substantial  major- 
ity do  not  imder  the  optional  language 
of  current  law,  a  child  from  a  family  of 
four  earning  $5590  per  year  must  pay  the 
same  for  his  or  her  lunch — 45  cents  is 
the  national  average — as  a  child  from  a 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $40,000. 

Given  the  9.2  percent  unemployment 
rate,  and  the  13.5  percent  cost  of  living 
increase  last  year,  this  legislation  could 
provide  a  great  deal  of  help  to  the  fam- 
ilies hardest  hit,  but  who  fall  just  out- 
side the  normal  levels  of  income  neces- 
sary to  receive  :>upport.  These  are  the 
families  whose  tax  dollars  pay  for  this 
program,  and  they  deserve  a  break. 

By  using  the  proven  mechanism  of 
school  lunch,  these  families  can  be  given 
some  support  while  their  children's 
health  and  well-being  is  protected  by 
receiving  a  nutritious  meal.  And,  this 
can  be  done  without  estabhshing  a  new 
Federal  program,  or  new  bureaucratic 
structure.  Many  state  school  food  service 
persons  have  spoken  with  me  about  the 
success  of  the  reduced-price  lunch  pro- 
gram and  their  desire  to  see  it  improved 
as  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  include  for  ihe 
Record  a  list  of  the  eligibility  guide- 
lines which  would  be  in  effect  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  represents  an  intelligent  and 
serious  attempt  to  improve  existing  law. 
Congress  has  shown  great  leadership  in 
beginning  the  reduced-price  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  think  now  is  a  very  good  time  to 
improve  it  and  help  our  school  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Income  eligibility  guidelines  /or  reduced 

price  lunches  for  fiscal  year  1976 

(Current  law  and  McGovern-Case  Proposal) 

[In  percent] 
Family  size:  175  200 

1    4,520  5,160 

2    5,930  6.780 

3    7.350  8,400 

4    8,770         10,020 

5    10,060         11,500 

6    11,360         12,980 

7    - 12,530         14,320 

8    13,700         15,660 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Senator  McGovern  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  amendment  which  would  make 
mandatory  the  reduced  price  limch  and 
raise  the  eligibility  level  for  it  from  175 
to  200  percent  of  the  poverty  income 
guideline. 

Adoption  of  our  amendment  could  in- 
crease participation  in  the  reduced-price 
lunch  by  as  much  as  4  percent,  and  it 
would  help  the  children  who  need  the 
help  the  most. 

Children  are  being  forced  to  drop  out 
of  the  school  lunch  program  because 
their  families  simply  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  be  able  to  purchase  the  nutri- 
tionally adequate  lunch  available 
through  the  school  lunch  program.  I 
m-ge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  our 
amendment,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  these  children. 

Since  this  proposal  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  House,  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate  will  guarantee  children  from 
low-income  families  a  better  diet. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  make  permanent  the  optional  re- 
duced-price lunch — termed  a  milestone 
by  the  American  School  Food  Service  As- 
sociation— I  view  adoption  of  this 
amendment  as  yet  another  milestone. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  553. 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  598,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  586  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
biU  (S.  692),  the  Natural  Gas  Produc- 
tion and  Conservation  Act  of  1975. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    590 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Be  all)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No 
590,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  1883),  the  Automobile  Fuel  Economy 
and  Research  Development  Act  of  1975. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INFORMATION 
AND  SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANAL- 
YSIS OF  S.  2008 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold 
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2  days  of  hearings,  July  15  and  16.  on  S. 
2008,  the  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Control  and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act  of 
1975.  The  hearings  will  be  held  both  days 
in  room  2228  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OflBce 
Building  and  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  The 
subcommittee  will  hear  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  ofBcials  who  are  profes- 
sionally involved  with  the  use  of  criminal 
justice  information. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  S.  2008. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

The  Criminal  Justice  Information  Control 
and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act  of  1975  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  minimum  national  stand- 
ards for  the  maintenance,  use  and  dissemina- 
tion of  personal  information  by  criminal 
justice  agencies  in  order  to  ensure  the  Se- 
curity, accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
Information  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
privacy  of  individuals  who  are  the  subjects 
of  that  information. 

Section  101  contains  the  findings  and 
states  the  basis  for  Congressional  action.  It 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  exchanges  of  In- 
formation among  criminal  Justice  agencies, 
but  notes  the  potential  for  infringement  of 
Individual  rights  if  the  information  Itself 
Is  Inaccvirate  or  Incomplete,  or  is  used  or 
disseminated  in  an  Irresponsible  manner. 
Acknowledging  the  primary  role  of  the  States, 
It  nevertheless  recognizes  the  interconnected 
role  of  Federal  and  State  criminal  Justice 
information  systems.  It  relies  on  the  pwwer 
of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
In  Information  and  its  power  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  State  and  local  criminal  Justice 
agencies  receiving  Federal  funds  or  other 
benefits. 

DEFDnrlONS 

Section  102  defines  some  of  the  key  terms 
used  In  the  bill,  although  not  all  terms  are 
specifically  defined. 

"The  administration  of  criminal  Justice" 
Is  defined  to  Include  the  whole  range  of  func- 
tions concerned  with  crime,  from  protective 
measures  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes 
through  the  rehabilitation  of  convicted  per- 
sons. The  term  also  specifically  Includes  the 
collection,  storage  or  dissemination  of  crim- 
inal Justice  information. 

"Criminal  Justice  agency"  includes  police, 
prosecutors,  courts  and  corrections  as  well 
as  a  number  of  auxiliary  services  performed 
by  governmental  agencies.  It  includes  not 
only  those  governmental  units,  such  as  police 
departments  or  district  attorneys'  offices, 
whose  major  function  Is  criminal  Justice  but 
also  subunlts  of  governmental  agencies  which 
perform  criminal  justice  functions.  Thus, 
the  Criminal  Section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  or 
an  equivalent  state  agency,  would  be  a 
"criminal  Justice  agency."  Similarly,  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  an  Inspector  Oeneral's  Office  which 
Is  conducting  a  criminal  investigation  In  a 
particular  case  would  be  a  "criminal  Justice 
agency"  for  purposes  of  that  case  even  if 
its  primary  function  is  civil  in  nature. 
"Agency"  is  not  used  In  any  rigid  sense.  An 
organized  crime  strike  force  composed  of 
members  of  various  agencies  would  never- 
theless be  a  "criminal  Justice  agency"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  bill. 
"The  term  also  Includes  central  data  proc- 
essing centers  that  process  criminal  Justice 
Information  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  Infor- 
mation. Thus,  a  central  State  data  processing 
unit  that  provides  services  for  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies  as  well  as  numerous  non-crim- 
inal Justice  agencies  In  the  State  would  be 
considered  a  criminal  justice  agency  to  the 


extent  that  it  processes  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation, although  the  processing  of  such 
information  might  constitute  a  relatively 
small  part  of  its  total  activities. 

"Criminal  Justice  information"  Is  the  col- 
lective term  for  th?  following  types  of  infor- 
mation which  are  detlned  separately — arrest 
record  information,  criminal  record  informa- 
tion, criminal  history  record  information  and 
correctional  and  release  information.  This 
definition  is  designed  so  that  limited  ex- 
change of  routine  information  reflecting  the 
statiis  of  a  criminal  case  and  its  history,  or 
reports  compUed  for  ball  or  probation,  is  not 
empaired  as  the  information  moves  between 
government  agencies. 

The  definitions  of  "criminal  Justice  infor- 
mation," "criminal  history  Information"  and 
"arrest  record  Information"  should  be  read 
I  In  conjunction  with  sections  103(c)  and 
203(h),  which  make  it  clear  that  the  bill 
covers  only  filing  systems  Indexed  by  name. 
It  does  not  cover  public  records  indexed 
by  date,  such  as  police  blotters.  Incident  re- 
ports or  court  records.  The  public,  particu- 
larly members  of  the  press,  would  still  have 
access  to  such  records  and  to  other  kinds 
of  information  that  traditionally  have  been 
considered  In  the  public  domain. 

"Arrest  record  Information"  Is  defined  to 
include  only  that  data  on  a  typical  "rap 
sheet"  which  Indicates  an  arrest  or  initiation 
of  charges  but  does  not  show  the  disposition 
of  those  charges.  If  a  disposition  Is  indicated, 
the  information  becomes  "criminal  history 
record  information."  If  the  disposition  data 
Indicates  that  the  individual  pleaded  guilty 
or  nolo  contendre  to  criminal  charges  or  was 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offense,  the  arrest 
and  disposition  data  together  constitute 
"conviction  record  information."  This  term 
also  Includes  sentencing  Information  and 
Information  indicating  that  outcome  of  any 
appeal  of  a  judgment  entered  after  a  plea 
or  conviction.  If  the  disposition  Indicates 
that  the  arrest  was  concluded  other  than 
jby  a  judgment  of  conviction — that  Is,  that 
]  criminal  charges  were  not  brought,  that  pros- 
ecution was  not  begun  or  was  abandoned 
or  was  Indefinitely  postponed,  that  charges 
were  dismissed  or  the  individual  was  acquit- 
ted on  any  grounds,  or  that  the  criminal 
proceedings  growing  out  of  the  arrest  were 
otherwise  terminated  in  the  individual's  fa- 
vor— the  Information  constitutes  "noncon- 
vlction  record  Information." 

"Disposition"  is  defined  to  include  all 
actions  that  terminate  an  arrest  or  any 
criminal  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  ar- 
rest. In  addition  to  the  dispositions  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  term 
Includes  any  other  actions,  by  whatever 
name  that  may  be  used  in  particular  States, 
that  terminate  criminal  proceedings  at  any 
stage  beginning  from  the  time  of  arrest.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  a  single  case  may 
have  more  than  one  disposition,  such  as  a 
conviction,  followed  by  sentencing,  followed 
by  a  reversal  on  appeal  or  by  parole,  pardon 
or  executive  clemency. 

"Correctional  and  release  information"  Is 
defined  to  include  reports  prepared  on  an 
Individual  at  various  stages  of  the  criminal 
Justice  process  from  ball  to  parole.  It  in- 
cludes pre-sentence  reports,  medical  and 
psychiatric  reports  as  well  as  the  more  typi- 
cal correctional  data. 

"Criminal  Justice  Intelligence  informa- 
tion" Includes  Information  collected  to  an- 
ticipate or  monitor  possible  criminal  activity 
as  distinguished  from  the  investigation  of 
specific  criminal  acts  which  have  already 
occurred. 

"Criminal  Justice  Investigative  Informa- 
tion" Is  that  data  complied  in  determining 
who  committed  a  specific  crime  and  com- 
piling evidence  to  prove  guilt. 

APPLICABILITT 

Section  103  sets  forth  the  coverage  of  the 
bill.  Subsection  (a)  specifies  that  all  Federal 
criminal  justice  agencies  are  covered,  as  are 


those  State  or  local  agencies  which  are 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
government  In  addition,  criminal  justice 
agencies  exchanging  Interstate  information 
with  Federal  agencies,  with  federally-funded 
State  or  local  agencies,  or  on  an  Interstate 
basis  are  covered.  In  the  latter  case,  the  biH 
applies  only  to  the  extent  of  the  exchange. 
Thus,  a  police  department  which  maintains 
numerous  records  of  Its  own  and  also  ex- 
changes some  information  with  the  FBI 
must  comply  with  the  bill  in  the  handling 
of  information  sent  to  the  m  or  received 
from  It,  but  Is  not  obligated  to  comply  with 
the  bill  with  respect  to  Information  which 
It  collects  and  uses  solely  within  the  depart- 
ment  without  Federal  funding  or  support. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  information 
originally  obtained  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  International  agency  and  Included 
with  Information  subject  to  the  bill  be  han- 
dled in  the  same  maimer  as  information 
generated  within  the  United  States.  The  bill 
does  not  prohibit  exchanges  of  criminal  jus- 
tice information  with  foreign  governments 
or  international  organizations,  either  pursu- 
ant to  treaties  or  agreements  or  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  It  requires,  however,  that  the  agency 
in  the  United  States  undertake  to  insure  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  that  the  for- 
eign agency  receiving  the  information  uses 
It  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  bUl. 

Subsection  (c)  excludes  certain  types  of 
Information  froni  the  application  of  the 
bill.  Public  information  such  as  court  opin- 
ions, court  proceedings  and  police  blotters 
remain  public  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
restrictions  in  the  bill.  Motor  vehicle  or  pilot 
license  registries  which  are  maintained  for 
licensing  purposes  by  departments  of  trans- 
portation, motor  vehicles  or  similar  licensing 
agencies  are  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  in 
the  bill.  However,  records  of  serious  traffic 
offenses,  such  as  manslaughter  or  drunk  driv- 
ing, which  are  maintained  by  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies,  remain  subject  to  the  bill. 

Military  justice  records  remaining  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  exempt  from  the 
bill  but  if  "absent  without  leave"  or  other 
military  justice  information  is  transferred  to 
a  Federal  or  State  agency  other  than  the 
Defense  Department,  it  becomes  subject  to 
the  bill.  Similarly,  criminal  justice  Informa- 
tion exchanged  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  subject  to  the  bill. 

Statistical  and  analytical  reports,  such  as 
the  Uniform  Crime  Statistics,  are  not  subject 
to  the  bill  since  individual  offenders  are  not 
Identified. 

TITLE    n 

Title  II  of  the  bill  specifies  the  basic 
restrictions  on  the  maintenance,  dissemina- 
tion and  use  of  criminal  justice  information 
and  Imposes  certain  obligations  on  criminal 
justice  agencies. 

Section  201  sets  general  restrictions  on 
access  to  and  use  or  dissemination  of  crim- 
inal justice  information  within  the  criminal 
justice  community. 

Generally,  conviction  records  may  be  ex- 
changed freely  by  criminal  Justice  agencies. 
Correction  and  release  information  can  be 
disseminated  only  to  other  criminal  Justice 
agehcies  or  to  the  subject  if  permitted  by 
statute  or  court  order. 

Raw  arrest  records  and  criminal  history 
records  which  terminated  in  the  defend- 
ant's favor  may  be  disseminated  to  another 
criminal  Justice  agency  only  where  the  In- 
dividual has  applied  for  a  Job  at  that  agency, 
the  Individual's  case  has  been  referred  to 
that  agency  for  adjudication  or  the  Individ- 
ual has  been  referred  to  the  agency  for  su- 
pervision. Such  records  could  also  be  made 
available  on  a  relatively  routine  basis  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  once  the  agency  had 
already  arrested  the  mdlvldual  In  question. 
These  records  should  be  made  available  only 
on  a  very  limited  basis  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  prior  to  arrest  when  the  Information 
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will  be  used^'lo^aevelop  investigative  leads 
and  the  officer  cark  point  to  "specific  and 
articulable  (facts  which  taken  together  with 
rational  Iraerences  njom  those  facts  war- 
rant the  com;lusion  that  the  individual  has 
committed  ords  about  to  commit  a  criminal 
act  and  that  the  information  would  be  rele- 
vant to  the  act."  The  information  should  be 
available  only  on  a  "need-to-know",  "right- 
to-know"  basis.  This  means  that  the  agency 
receiving  the  Information  has  established 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  the  per- 
son receiving  the  information  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  detective  or  patrolman 
performing  detective  functions  and  that  he 
needs  the  information  for  a  particular  case. 

The  "specific  and  articulable  facts"  stand- 
ard derives  from  the  Supreme  Court  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Terry  v.  Ohio,  392  U.S.  1  (1968) , 
In  which  the  court  permitted  stop  and  frisk 
on  such  grounds.  Based  on  the  Terry  lan- 
guage, in  evaluating  the  reasonableness  of  a 
request  for  records  for  Investigative  pur- 
poses, "due  weight  must  be  given,  not  to 
(the  officer's)  inchoate  and  unpartlcularlzed 
suspicion  or  'himch'  but  to  the  specific  rea- 
sonable inference  which  he  is  entitled  to 
draw  from  the  facts  In  light  of  his  experi- 
ence." 392  U.S.  27.  In  using  the  identical  lan- 
guage, it  is  Intended  that  an  investigating 
officer  shovUd  be  able  to  Justify  requests  for 
information  with  similar  specificity. 

The  section  also  permits  arrest  records  and 
nonconvictlon  records  to  be  made  available  to 
a  law  enforcement  officer  where  the  informa- 
tion might  alert  him  of  a  danger  to  his  life, 
or  for  "similar  essential  purposes."  It  is  in- 
tended that  where  Information  Is  used  for 
these  piKposes,  its  utility  clearly  outweighs 
any  risk  to  the  rights  of  the  subject  of  the 
Information.  Such  circumstances  should  be 
set  out  in  agency  procedures. 

Criminal  Justice  agencies  must  establish 
operating  procedures  "reasonably  designed" 
to  insvu^  that  the  use  and  dissemination  of 
arrest  records  and  nonconvictlon  records  are 
restricted  to  the  purposes  authorized  by  this 
section.  Where  such  information  is  obtained 
from  another  criminal  Justice  agency,  section 
207(a)  (3)  reqtiires  that  records  of  that  ex- 
change (either  written  or  on  computer  tape) 
m\ist  be  maintained  for  three  years.  Periodic 
audit  of  these  records  is  required  to  ensure 
that  the  Information  Is  not  being  dissemi- 
nated or  used  Improperly.  While  It  was  not 
considered  feasible  to  require  a  similar  audit 
trial  for  arrest  records  used  within  the 
agency  maintaining  them,  the  agency  Is  Tin- 
der an  obligation  to  adopt  some  affirmative 
measures,  such  as  training  programs,  direc- 
tives, or  other  appropriate  procedures  which 
are  designed  to  prevent  abuse. 

WANTED   PERSONS    AND   IDENTIFICATION 
INFORMATION 

Section  202  permits  the  use  and  dissemi- 
nation of  wanted  person  Information  and 
identification  information  for  any  authorized 
criminal  Jiistlce  piurpose.  Thus,  wanted 
posters,  mug  shots  may  be  shown  to  poten- 
tial witnesses,  and  fingerprints  may  be  used 
to  identify  crash  victims.  However,  a  finger- 
print card  which  contains  arrest  record  In- 
formation may  be  used  or  disseminated  only 
under  the  same  procedures  as  other  arrest 
record  information.  The  section  also  provides 
that  the  use  of  automated  fugitive  or  stolen 
property  flies,  such  as  those  maintained  by 
the  NCIC,  is  not  restricted  by  the  limitations 
on  direct  access  to  criminal  Justice  informa- 
tion contained  in  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

Section  203  sets  forth  policies  for  the  dis- 
semination and  use  of  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation outside  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  for  such  purposes  as  employment, 
licensing  or  credit  ratings.  Except  for  uses 
specifically  authorized  In  the  section  or  In 
other  parts  of  the  bill,  only  conviction  rec- 
ords and  certain  arrest  records  may  be  made 
available  for  non-crlmlnal  justice  purposes 
and  then  only  if  the  speclflc  purpose  Is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  Federal  or  state  law. 


To  satisfy  the  "expressly  authorized"  re- 
quirement, the  statute  mxist  specifically 
deny  employment,  licensing  on  other  civil 
rights  or  privileges  to  persons  convicted  of  a 
crime  or  must  require  a  criminal  record 
check  prior  to  employment,  licensing  or  the 
like.  The  statute  must  refer  explicitly  to 
criminal  conduct.  Statutes  which  contain 
requirements  or  exclusions  based  on  "good 
moral  character"  or  "tnistworthiness"  or 
similar  nonspecific  bases  wovUd  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  dissemination.  The  Infor- 
mation released  must  be  relevant  to  the  au- 
thorized purpose  and  must  be  used  only  for 
that  piupose.  Thiis,  an  arrest  record  ob- 
tained for  employment  screening  could  not 
be  used  to  deny  the  Individual  a  license  or  to 
revoke  a  license.  The  Information  may  not 
be  copied  or  retained  by  the  recipient  beyond 
the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  made  available.  For  exam- 
ple, where  Information  is  released  for  s  stat- 
utorily authorized  pre-employment  Investi- 
gation, the  information  must  be  destroyed 
or  retiirned  to  the  criminal  justice  agency 
from  which  It  was  received  as  soon  as  the 
Initial  employment  decision  is  made.  Should 
the  Information  be  required  at  a  later  time, 
it  can  be  obtained  by  a  new  request  to  a 
criminal  justice  agency. 

In  all  cases  where  information  is  requested 
pursuant  to  the  above  procedure,  the  re- 
questor must  notify  the  individual  to  whom 
the  information  relates  that  the  informa- 
tion wUl  be  requested  and  that  he  has  the 
right  to  review  the  information  (pursuant  to 
section  209)  prior  to  its  dissemination  to  en- 
sure that  it  is  complete  and  accurate.  In- 
dividual notice  In  each  Instance  is  not  re- 
quired so  long  as  the  employment  applica- 
tion form  or  license  application  form  itself 
indicates  that  this  type  of  Information  may 
be  requested  concerning  the  individual. 
Agencies  which  have  authority  to  make  con- 
tinuing checks  on  the  records  of  their  em- 
ployees or  others  must  find  some  mecha- 
nism, such  as  an  employee  bulletin,  to  ensure 
that  all  those  whose  records  may  be  obtained 
are  made  aware  of  that  fact. 

Nonconvictlon  record  information  may  not 
be  made  available  pursuant  to  the  general 
authorization  discussed  above.  Arrest  records 
may  be  made  available  only  If  the  Individual 
was  formally  charged  and  no  more  than  a 
year  has  passed  since  charges  were  brought 
and  if  prosecution  of  the  charge  is  still 
pending.  Thus.  Isefore  an  arrest  record  vsrlth- 
out  a  disposition  may  be  released  for  a  non- 
criminal justice  purpose,  the  criminal  justice 
agency  must  have  some  affirmative  indica- 
tion that  the  charge  is  still  pending. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  criminal  Justice 
information  to  be  made  available  to  qualified 
persons  for  research.  A  limited  amount  of 
discretion  Is  provided  the  criminal  Justice 
agenc:-  in  determining  whether  the  individ- 
ual seeking  access  does  so  with  the  good  faith 
intient  of  using  the  information  for  research 
purposes.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  types  of 
Individuals  permitted  access  be  rather~Tlb- 
erally  construed  as  long  as  the  appUcantTn- 
tends  to  seek  statistical  rather  than  individ- 
ually Identifiable  Information.  As  long  "as 
the  Individual  has  a  research  plan  which  re- 
lies  upon  such  statistical  Information  it  Is 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  criminal  justice 
agency  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
Individual  to  do  the  research  or  validity  of 
the  research  design.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
provision  will  be  Invoked  mostly  by  schol- 
ars and  students  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem Including  investigative  reporters  from 
both  the  print  and  electronic  media. 

Section  203(e)  contains  a  specific  statutory 
authorization  for  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
tirallzatlon  Service  and  the  Department  of 
State  to  obtain  the  criminal  justice  Infor- 
mation about  Individuals  that  Is  necessary 
to  enforce  the  Immigration  laws.  However, 
they  mtist  adopt  specific  procedures  to  en- 


sure that  arrest  record  Information  is  used 
as  an  investigative  lead,  and  that  any  adverse 
decision  based  on  arrest  record  information 
is  reviewed  at  a  supervisory  level  before 
a  final  decision  is  made.  The  agency's  own 
procedures  would  specify  the  appropriate 
level  of  review. 

A  similar  statutory  authorization  is  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (f)  for  the  Treasury 
Department's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  Customs  Service,  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  and  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol which  have  mixed  civil  and  criminal 
functions  and  have  specialized  needs  for 
criminal  Justice  information  In  order  to 
carry  out  their  statutory  duties.  Again,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  required  to  adopt 
procedures  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  arrest 
record  information. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  would  be  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (g)  to  disseminate 
criminal  record  information  (but  not  arrest 
record  information)  to  registered  drug  man- 
ufacturers for  purposes  of  enforcing  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Administration  Act.  The 
manufacturers  themselves  are  not  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  Information  from  any 
other  source  except  public  records. 

Announcement  of  arrest,  convictions  and 
similar  stages  of  the  criminal  justice  process 
to  the  press  is  allowed  under  subsection  (h) 
as  are  announcements  of  the  correctional 
status  of  an  Individual,  e.g.,  on  furlough,  on 
parole,  etc.,  and  new  developments  In  the 
course  of  an  Investigation.  These  announce- 
ments must  be  related,  however,  to  events 
that  are  on-going,  rather  than  to  past  history. 
Thus,  the  announcement  of  an  arrest  should 
be  made  within  a  few  days  of  its  occurrence, 
not  five  years  later.  While  past  criminal  his- 
tory Is  not  to  be  volunteered  to  the  public. 
It  Is  permissible  for  a  criminal  Justice  agency 
to  confirm  certain  matters  of  public  record 
information  upon  specific  Inquiry.  If  the 
press,  or  any  member  of  the  public  should 
inquire  directly,  "Was  Joe  Smith  arrested  by 
your  Department  on  July  15,  1941?"  and  that 
fact  can  be  ascertained  from  a  police  blotter 
or  similar  record  of  entry,  a  criminal  justice 
agency  may  confirm  It. 

Section  204  authorizes  the  dissemination  of 
criminal  Justice  information  for  certain  em- 
ployment purposes.  Subsection  (a)  provides 
that  such  Information  may  be  provided  to 
the  nominating,  confirming  or  appointing  au- 
thority of  Federal.  State  or  local  governments 
In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  crim- 
inal Justice  agency  executives,  judges,  or 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Information  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  bUl  or  similar  state  boards.  In 
all  cases,  a  written  consent  by  the  Individual 
to  be  considered  for  the  position  and  to  have 
criminal  Justice  Information  obtained  in  con- 
nection therewith  Is  required. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  the  speclflc  statutory  au- 
thorization for  access  to  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation In  connection  with  Federal  em- 
ployment and  security  clearances.  Since  thla 
section  permits  access  to  raw  arrests  without 
the  subject's  consent,  it  Is  Intended  that  it 
be  narrowly  construed  so  that  such  informa- 
tion would  be  available  only  for  "fiUl  field 
background  investigations"  similar  to  those 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  Exec- 
utive Order  10450  on  "Security  Requirements 
for  Government  Employment"  and  described 
In  greater  detail  In  Chapter  736,  Subchapter 
2.  Section  2-5  of  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual. 

For  employment  Investigations  only  un- 
sealed arrest  records  and  criminal  history 
records  may  be  made  available.  Sealed  rec- 
ords may  be  made  available  for  security 
clearance  investigations,  and  for  "top  secret" 
security  clearances  investigative  and  Intelli- 
gence information  may  also  be  made  avail- 
able. In  every  case,  the  Individual  must  be 
put  on  notice  at  the  time  be  Is  employed 
or  otherwise  takes  action  that  Initiates  a 
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background  Investigation  that  access  to  this 
type  of  Information  will  be  sought. 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits  agencies  or  per- 
sons  who  lawfully  gain  access  to  informa- 
tion from  using  the  information  for  an  Im- 
proper purpose  or  from  disseminating  the 
information  in  a  manner  not  permitted  by 
the  legislation. 

Section  205  prohibits  anyone  who  obtains 
criminal  Justice  mformation  from  further 
disseminating  It  to  unauthorized  persons. 
Thus  the  pharmacists  licensing  board  which 
has  statutory  authority  to  obtain  criminal 
lustlce  information  may  not  pass  that  in- 
formation on  to  a  barbers  licensing  board 
that  does  not  have  a  similar  statute.  An 
exception  is  made  to  permit  rehabilitation 
officials  to  summarize  criminal  record  in- 
formation or  correctional  and  release  in- 
formation or  a  prospective  employer  or 
others  U  this  wUl  assist  the  subject  of  the 
record  and  he  consents.  For  example,  a  parole 
official  assisting  a  convict  about  to  be  rele^ed 
in  securing  employment  may  summarize  the 
convict's  prison  record  to  a  prospective  em- 
ployer in  order  to  help  obtain  employment. 
The  record  itself  may  not  be  disseminated, 
however. 

Section  206  is  based  on  a  prov.sion  con- 
tained in  Project  SEARCH'S  model  state 
statute  and  the  Massachusetts  arrest  records 
statute.  It  places  limitations  on  access  to 
criminal  justice  information  via  categories 
other  than  name.  With  limited  exceptions 
inquiries  must  be  based  on  identification  of 
a  specific  individual  rather  than  on  other 
types  of  information  classification  such  as 
crime  characteristics  or  offender  character- 
istics. For  mvestigatlon  purposes  prior  to  tne 
arrest  of  an  individual.  Inquiries  should  be 
based  upon  uidiVidual  nai^ias  and  other  per- 
sonal Identifiers.  After  arrest,  the  inquiry 
must  be  based  upon  positive  identification 
by  fingerprints  or  the  like.  Subsection  (b) 
requires  agencies  to  adopt  special  procedures 
governmg  access  to  a  criminal  justice  data 
bank  by  offense— i.e.,  a  print-out  on  all  per- 
sons charged  with  first  degree  burglary  with 
certain  physical  descriptions  or  with  a  cer- 
tain modus  operandi  and  from  a  certain  geo- 
eraphlcal  area.  Although  few  criminal  jus- 
tice data  banks  have  this  capability,  grave 
risks  are  seen  to  the  rights  of  data  subjects 
If  the  computer  Is  used  routinely  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  experienced  and  cautious 
detective.  Obviously,  permitting  unbridled 
access  to  computer  printouts  of  names  of 
individuals  based  on  racUl  characteristics, 
geographical  area  or  crime  'e.g.,  persons 
arrested  for  engaging  In  unlawful  demon- 
strations) would  present  grave  policy  and 
constitutional  questions.  Agency  procedures 
must  limit  such  Inquiries  to  the  Investiga- 
tion of  particular  criminal  offenses  and  must 
limit  dissemination  of  the  Information  to 
those  persons  who  need  It  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Investigative  duties. 

Section  207  requires  every  agency  covered 
by  the  Act  to  promulgate  regtUatlons  on 
secvirlty,  accuracy  and  updating  and  sets 
out  in  general  terms  what  those  regula- 
tions must  provide.  Each  criminal  Justice 
agency  must  maintain  for  a  period  of  thre« 
years  a  complete  record,  or  audit  trail,  of  the 
individuals  who  have  access  to  Its  Informa- 
tion and  the  purposes  for  which  the  Informa- 
tion Is  requested.  Subsection  (b)  allows  the 
Commission  created  by  Title  III  of  the  Act 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
they  relate  to  information  collected  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  when  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  full  Implementa- 
tion of  this  secUon  is  Infeaslble  because  of 
costs  or  other  compelling  factors.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  the  Commission  explore  all 
other  alternatives  before  actually  suspend- 
ing a  provision  for  old  records.  Therefore, 
It  Is  Intended  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  might  be  more  loosely  construed 
with  regard  to  old  records  than  with  new 
records.  This  approach  Is  preferable  to  act\ial 
suspension  of  the  provisions.  For  example. 


It  might  be  argued  that  It  would  be  too  bur- 
densome to  require  the  FBI's  Identification 
Division  to  go  back  and  add  "the  nature, 
purpose  and  disposition"  of  all  past  requests 
in  an  effort  to  reconstruct  audit  trails  for 
old  records.  In  many  cases  the  Identity  of  the 
requestor  might  be  sufficient  to  Indicate  "the 
nature,  purpose  and  disposition"  of  the  re- 
quest. Obviously,  some  state  licensing  agen- 
cies could  only  request  a  rap  sheet  for  one 
purpose,  and  if  the  agency's  name  appears 
on  the  audit  trail,  then  the  FBI  could  as- 
sume that  the  request  was  for  that  purpose. 
Hather  than  actually  suspend  the  applica- 
tion of  this  subsection  to  old  rap  sheets. 
It  would  be  preferable  for  the  Commission  to 
allow  some  flexibility  in  applying  these  pro- 
visions to  old  files. 

Section  208  requires  every  agency  or  In- 
formation system  covered  by  the  act  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  on  sealing  or  purging 
of  Information.  Such  regulations  or  proce- 
dures must  provide  for  sealing  or  purging  of 
information  where  required  by  a  Federal  or 
a  State  statute  other  than  this  Act  or  by 
Federal  or  State  court  order.  Fiirthermore, 
the  section  requires  that  each  agency 
promptly  seal  certain  old  conviction  records 
unless  a  class  of  offenses  are  exempted  by 
state  or  Federal  law.  It  Is  Intended  that 
sealing  a  record  might  be  accomplished  by 
moving  a  record  from  a  routinely  available 
status  to  a  status  requiring  a  special  proce- 
dure to  gain  access.  In  manual  systems  this 
might  mean  moving  a  record  from  open 
filing  drawers  to  microfilm  while  in  auto- 
mated systems  a  record  might  be  considered 
sealed  by  moving  the  information  from  on- 
line to  off-line.  An  Index  of  sealed  records 
may  be  maintained  but  access  to  the  Index 
would  be  limited  to  law  enforcement  em- 
ployees. Records  can  be  unsealed  by  court 
order  or  automatically  in  certain  circum- 
stances, such  as  where  the  Individual  re- 
quests review  pursuant  to  section  209  or 
where  special  access  Is  permitted  pursuant 
to  section  204  In  screening  security  clear- 
ances. 

Section  209  requires  every  agency  covered 
by  the  Act  to  establish  the  means  for  an 
Individual  to  have  access  to  his  or  her  own 
arrest  record  Information  or  criminal  history 
record  Information  and  to  challenge  inaccu- 
rate or  Incomplete  Information  contained 
therein.  The  section  sets  out  what  regula- 
tions to  this  end  must  provide.  This  section 
should  be  read  along  with  Section  308,  which 
provides  court  review  procedures  where  the 
agency  falls  to  comply  with  Section  209  or 
any  other  provision  of  the  Act. 

Sections  210  and  211  place  limitations  on 
the  dissemination  of  criminal  justice  Intel- 
ligence Information  (Section  210)  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  Investigative  Information  (Sec- 
tion 211) .  As  a  general  rule  such  Information 
would  be  exchanged  between  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies  only  where  a  "need  to  know" 
and  "right  to  know"  had  been  demonstrated 
by  the  requesting  agency  and  by  officers  and 
employees  within  the  agency  (See  subsection 
210(bj  and  211(c)).  "Need  to  know"  and 
"right  to  know"  means  that  the  agency  mak- 
ing the  request  must  establish  that  It  Is 
conducting  an  Investigation  as  part  of  Its 
responsibilities  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  and  that  It  has  good  reason 
for  needing  the  Information  for  the  Investi- 
gation. Within  the  agency  only  those  em- 
ployees conducting  the  Investigation  or  their 
superiors  would  have  access  to  the  Incoming 
Intelligence  or  Investigative  Information. 

Section  210  also  provides  that  Intelligence 
Information  should  be  collected  on  Individ- 
uals only  If  there  are  grounds  existing  con- 
necting that  person  with  known  or  suspected 
criminal  activity.  It  also  provides  for  routine 
review  of  files  to  determine  whether  such 
grounds  continue  to  exist  (Subsection  210 
(b)).  The  same  section  also  provides  that 
Intelligence  information  on  an  Individual 
may  be  disseminated  to  a  second  agency  only 
i  t  that  agency  is  able  to  point  to  "specific  and 


articulate  facts  which,  taken  together  with 
rational  Inferences  from  those  facts,  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  Individual  has  com- 
mitted or  Is  about  to  commit  a  criminal  act 
and  that  the  Information  may  be  relevant 
to  that  act."  (Subsection  210(d)).  This  lan- 
guage, similar  to  that  contained  In  Section 
201,  is  based  on  the  Terry  case,  and  It  is  in- 
tended that  it  be  Interpreted  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  section  prohibits  the  entry  of  criminal 
justice  Investigative  or  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion In  an  Information  system  which  main- 
tains criminal  history  Information.  However, 
this  should  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
inclusion  of  criminal  history  information  In 
Intelligence  or  Investigative  files.  Although 
Investigative  and  Intelligence  Information 
may  be  automated,  remote  access  to  such 
automated  systems  Is  generally  prohibited. 

However,  the  bill  would  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  an  index  to  Intelligence  files 
which  could  be  accessed  by  remote  terminal 
from  outside  the  agency.  The  index  might 
maintain  the  name,  identification  record  In- 
formation, criminal  history  record  informa- 
tion and  other  public  record  Information  on 
Individuals  upon  whom  more  complete  In- 
telligence files  exist.  The  requesting  agency's 
request  could  be  referred  automatically  via 
the  Index  to  another  criminal  justice  agency 
possessing  more  complete  Information  on 
the  individual  In  question.  It  Is  intended 
that  this  Index  be  operated  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  not  undermine  subsections  (b),  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  210  which  provide  the 
maintaining  agency  with  a  right  to  review 
all  requests  for  access  to  Its  intelligence 
files.  Therefore,  such  an  Index  must  be  de- 
signed so  that  a  requesting  agency  is  not 
automatically  Informed  of  the  existence  of 
a  file  or  the  name  of  the  maintaining  agency 
but  that  the  maintaining  agency  might  be 
Immediately  and  automatically  Informed  of 
the  request  so  that  It  can  In  its  discretion 
respond  to  the  requesting  agency  If  it  deter- 
mines that  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(b),  (c)  and  (d)  have  been  met. 

Section  211  also  contains  a  provision  per- 
mitting an  individual  to  see  his  own  Investi- 
gative file  where  such  disclosure  is  permitted 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
other  statutes  or  court  rules.  This  provision 
would  continue  the  practice  of  discovery  In 
criminal  cases  In  both  the  Federal  and  State 
courts.  For  example,  section  3500  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  so-called 
"Jencks  Act"  permits  disclosure  to  a  defend- 
ant of  prior  statements  by  witnesses  to  the 
police.  Section  211  would  not  affect  that  typo 
of  disclosure. 

Although  Intelligence  and  Investigative  In- 
formation Is  generally  restricted  to  criminal 
justice  agencies,  a  limited  exceptloji  Is  per- 
mitted for  Intelligence  "assessments."  It  Is 
understood  that  an  Intelligence  assessment 
Is  a  summary  provided  to  a  government  offi- 
cial about  the  Impact  which  certain  Intelli- 
gence Information  will  have  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  official's  agency  or  as  an  aid  to 
making  official  decisions  within  his  authority. 
Intelligence  files  are  not  made  available  in 
the  course  of  such  an  assessment  but  only 
a  summary  of  the  contents  of  such  file.  The 
exceptions  to  the  general  prohibitions  em- 
bodied in  the  "assessment"  role  are  to  be 
narrowly  construed.  Information  should  be 
made  available  to  private  persons  only  where 
there  Is  imminent  danger  to  their  life  or 
property.  Also  intelligence  and  investigative 
Information  would  be  available  to  noncrimi- 
nal Justice  agencies  pursuant  to  Section  204. 

TTTLE  nx:  ADMINISTKATIVE  PROVISIONS:  REGU- 
LATIONS, CIVIL  remedies;  criminal  penalties 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Information 

Title  in  establishes  the  administrative  and 
enforcement  mechanisms  for  the  bill. 

Section  301  creates  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  administrative  structure  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act.  A  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Information  is  established  as  an  in- 
dependent  agency   with   the   responsibility 
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for  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
Act.  The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
thirteen  members.  The  membership  should 
reflect  the  varying  attitudes  of  all  segments 
of  the  criminal  justice  community:  Federal 
liw  enforcement.  State  law  enforcement,  the 
Judiciary,  corrections,  and  the  private  sector 
that  deals  directly  In  this  area.  The  Attorney 
General  automatically  becomes  a  member 
with  two  other  Federal  representatives  des- 
ignated by  the  President.  The  other  desig- 
nated member  will  be  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Stues.  However,  because  of  the  traditional 
reluctance  of  members  of  the  judiciary  to 
participate  in  such  arrangements — perhaps 
because  of  separation  of  powers  concerns — 
the  appointment  of  the  thirteenth  member 
Is  made  discretionary  with  the  Judiciary 
Conference.  The  representative  of  the  United 
States  Judicial  Conference  would  serve  at 
the  pie  sure  of  the  Conference. 

Seven  of  the  appointed  members  will  rep- 
resent state  criminal  justice  agencies,  a  state 
crimin'il  justice  agency  to  be  defined  broadly 
so  that  serious  attempts  will  be  made  to 
select  some  people  who  are  other  than  law 
enforcement  officials.  The  chairman  will  be 
design  ted  from  amongst  these  seven  ap- 
pointees. The  two  remaining  appointed 
members  will  be  private  citizens  v/ell  versed 
In  privacy,  computer  technology  and  con- 
stitutional law. 

Section  302  provides  the  guidelines  for  the 
compensation  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  303  was  drafted  to  allay  the  con- 
cerns of  many  that  this  legislation  would 
estal>lish  a  ponderous  bureaucracy  that 
wruld  become  entrenched  with  time.  This 
section  provides  a  legislative  life  of  five  years 
for  the  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation. So  that  the  time  that  is  legisla- 
tively given  to  the  Commission  Is  not  circum- 
vented, the  time  Is  not  considered  to  run 
until  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members 
have  teen  appointed  and  qualified.  This  sec- 
tion also  requires  the  Commission  to  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress  upon  Its 
termination. 

This  allows  Congress  to  evaluate  the  work 
of  the  Commission  to  determine  whether  the 
Commission  accomplished  the  goal  of  estab- 
lishing the  guiding  precedent  for  future  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  Information 
systems.  At  that  point  the  Congress  would 
have  the  alternative  of  p>assing  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  criminal  justice  informa- 
tion systems  to  the  Attorney  General  or  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Commission. 

Section  304  sets  out  the  powers  and  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Information.  Among  Its  powers  Is  the 
authority  to  issue  general  regulations  In  en- 
forcement of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act. 
This  action  would  follow  consultation  with 
representatives  of  criminal  justice  agencies 
which  are  subject  to  the  Act  and  after  notice 
and  hearings  pursuant  to  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  The  power  to  regulate  in- 
cludes limiting  the  extent  to  which  a  Federal 
criminal  justice  agency  may  perform  tele- 
communications or  criminal  identification 
functions  for  state  or  local  criminal  Justice 
agencies  or  Include  In  Its  information  storage 
facilities  criminal  Justice  Information  or  per- 
sonal identification  Information  relative  to 
violations  of  the  laws  of  any  state. 

This  means  that  the  Commission  would 
have  authority  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  national  criminal  justice  informa- 
tion system  could  operate  its  own  telecom- 
munications system  or  rely  upon  existing 
systems  such  as  the  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Telecommunications  System  (NLETS). 
There  has  been  concern  about  recent  sugges- 
tions that  the  Justice  Department  has  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  establish  Its  own  telecommunications  sys- 
tem within  the  National  Crime  Information 
System.  It  would  be  preferred  that  existing 
state -based  organizations  such  as  NLETS  be 


relied  upon  In  the  operation  of  a  national 
criminal  justice  Information  system  because 
an  overconcentratlon  of  powers  and  respKin- 
slblllty  in  the  Federal  government  for  tele- 
communications would  be  unhealthy  and 
might  be  an  inappropriate  encroachment 
upon  state  and  local  law  enforcement.  In 
respect  to  the  concept  of  a  federally  char- 
tered corporation  and  Board  control  of  the 
telecommunications  system  the  Committee 
shares  the  view  of  Richard  Velde  of  LEAA : 

".  .  .  with  respect  to  NLETS  and  any  fu- 
ture developments  that  might  occur,  as  far 
as  an  expanded  telecommunications  network 
for  State  and  local  criminal  justice,  as  I  Indi- 
cated in  my  prepared  testimony,  we  believe 
that  the  Project  SEARCH  model,  of  a  policy 
board  with  an  executive  committee,  much 
the  same  as  Is  suggested  In  the  chairman's 
bill,  would  be  a  very  appropriate  vehicle  for 
policy  determination  and  regulation  of  this 
kind  of  system. 

"There  Is  a  danger,  when  any  single  agency, 
be  It  Federal,  State,  or  local,  has  policy 
control  over  a  network  of  this  kind.  We  think 
the  responsibility  should  be  shared." 

All  of  Title  in.  In  particular  the  creation 
of  the  Commission  and  Its  authority  over  a 
national  criminal  Justice  Information  sys- 
tem and  the  telecommunications  question 
Is  viewed  as  a  mechanism  for  sharing  de- 
cision-making on  these  Issues  among  local, 
state  and  Federal  agencies. 

The  Commission  Is  further  authorized  to 
conduct  hearings  and  compel  the  attendance 
of  vrttnesses  in  accordance  with  Section  305. 
The  Commission  would  have  the  power  to 
enforce  Its  subpoena  In  Federal  Court.  It 
could  bring  civil  action  for  any  injunctive 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  It  will  also 
have  the  authority  to  conduct  studies  on 
any  segment  of  the  operation  of  criminal 
justice  Information  systems  and  Its  compli- 
ance with  the  Act.  Such  studies  might  con- 
clude with  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  additional  legislation.  The  Com- 
mission, further,  has  the  authority  to  con- 
duct audits  and  investigations  It  deems 
necessary  to  ensure  enforcement  of  the  Act. 
Most  Importantly,  the  Commission  may  delay 
the  effective  date  of  any  portion  of  this  Act 
on  a  selective  basis  up  to  one  year.  This  delay 
can  be  based  on  any  determination  of  the 
Commission  of  administrative  necessity  to 
financial  necessity. 

The  duty  of  the  Commission  is  one  of  an 
annual  reporting  requirement  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  It  may  Issue  any 
interim  report  as  It  deems  necessary. 

Section  305  provides  the  ground  rules  for 
the  hearing  process.  Including  the  Issuance 
of  subpoenas,  the  calling  of  witnesses,  and 
the  reimbursement  of  witnesses. 

Section  306  provides  for  the  staffing  of  the 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion. The  director  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission. Other  employees  are  subject  to  civil 
service  qualifications.  It  should  be  noted 
that  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  uncon- 
trolled bureaucratic  expansion  of  this  new 
commission,  the  number  of  professional  per- 
sonnel is  not  to  exceed  fifty. 

Section  307  encourages  the  states  to  create 
or  designate  an  agency  or  office  within  their 
Jurisdictions  to  exercise  statewide  responsi- 
bility for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act.  The 
Commission  Is  expected  to  rely  upon  the 
determinations  of  such  a  state  agency  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

Section  308  provides  the  judicial  machinery 
for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  granted  In 
Section  209  and  elsewhere  In  the  Act.  The  ag- 
grieved Individual  may  obtain  both  Injunc- 
tive relief  and  damages,  $100  recovery  for 
each  violation,  actual  and  general  damages, 
attorneys'  fees,  and  other  litigation  costs 
whether  violations  were  willful  or  negligent. 
An  "aggrieved  Individual"  covers  an  Indi- 
vidual upon  whom  Information  Is  main- 
tained, or  used  In  violation  of  this  Act  or 
who  Is  denied  access  to  Information  to  which 


he  Is  entitled  pursuant  to  any  section  of  this 
Act.  An  "aggrieved  individual"  might  also  be 
a  person  denied  Information  In  violation  of 
subsection  209(c).  It  dees  not  require  that 
the  individual  have  suiered  some  further 
harm  from  the  violation,  such  as  loss  of 
job  or  benefit.  In  order  t>  have  a  cause  of 
action.  It  Is  Intended  that,  the  Commission 
may  In  its  discretion  Inteivene  In  any  case 
In  which  it  Is  not  already  a  party  and  use 
In  such  litigation  the  results  of  any  audit 
It  might  have  conducted  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 304. 

New  provisions  have  been  added  to  the 
civil  remedies  section  which  would  limit 
unnecessary  Interference  by  litigants  with 
legitimate  law  enforcement  activities.  First, 
the  section  now  provides  an  employee  of  a 
criminal  justice  agency  or  Information  sys- 
tem or  the  agency  or  infornuition  system 
with  a  complete  defense  to  a  dtmage  action 
when  he  relies  In  good  faith  upon  the  rep- 
resentation of  another  agency  vt  employee 
that  Information  it  dlssemlnat»!S  Is  being 
handled  In  compliance  with  the  Act.  TMs 
provision  would  avoid  the  Imposition  of  Ue- 
blllty  in  circumstances  where  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  an  agency  to  recognize  that 
Information  it  receives  or  maintains  is  not 
conformity  with  the  Act.  For  example.  It 
would  exculpate  a  telecommunlca  lions  sj-s- 
tems  such  as  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Telecommunications  System  from  liability 
for  Information  It  transmits  in  violation  of 
the  Act.  Liability  In  that  circumstance 
should  fall  on  the  agency  which  enters  the 
Information  in  the  telecommunications 
svstem. 

Second,  the  section  would  provide  that  a 
mere  violation  of  this  section  could  not  be 
the  basis  for  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence 
In  a  criminal  proceeding.  Of  course,  the 
provision  does  not  limit  the  court's  general 
supervisory  authority  to  suppress  evidence 
in  circumstances  of  gross  violation  or  In  cir- 
cumstances where  the  violation  Is  of  con- 
stitutional dimensions. 

Section  309  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
wUlful  violations  of  the  Act.  (No  prison 
penalty  Is  provided.) 

Section  310  provides  authority  for  the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  cerUln 
audits  and  studies  of  the  operations  of  the 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Congress.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  request- 
ing Inclusion  of  this  provision  the  Comp- 
troller General  stated  that  although  he 
thought  the  General  Accounting  Office's  gen- 
eral statutory  authority  should  be  Included 
m  this  legislation  "because  of  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  data  Involved."  The  Comp- 
troller General  also  stated: 

"While  we  fully  support  the  lntenf'>n  of 
both  bills  that  the  administering  ex»  cutlve 
agencies  should  be  primarily  responslole  for 
pronerly  managing  the  provisions  of  the 
bills,  we  also  believe  It  is  Important  that  a 
specific  provision  be  Included  In  the  bill 
providing  the  means  for  an  Independent 
congressional  assessment  of  executive  agen- 
cies' actions.  In  this  way  the  Congress  can 
have  better  assurance  that  the  detailed  audit 
by  the  executive  agencies  are  adequate." 

A  provision  almost  Identical  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Comptroller  General  has  been 
Included. 

Section  311  provides  that  any  state  statute 
or  state  regulation  which  Imposes  stricter 
privacy  requirements  on  the  operation  of 
criminal  Justice  data  banks  or  upon  the 
exchange  of  Information  covered  by  this  Act 
takes  precedence  over  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  Section  304.  The 
Commission  would  make  the  administrative 
decision  as  to  which  statute  or  regulation 
governs,  and  whether  a  regulation  com- 
ports with  this  Act. 

Section  312  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  such  funds  as  the  Congress  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  313  is  a  standard  severablUty  pro- 
vision. 
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Section  314  repeals  a  temporary  authority 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
disseminate  rap  sheets  to  non-criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies.  It  also  repeals  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  insofar  as  that  Act  relates  to  criminal 
Justice  information. 

Section  315  makes  most  of  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  Act  effective  one  year  after 
Its  enactment,  except  that  the  Commission 
can  suspend  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  for  up  to  one  additional 
year.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  order 
such  further  suspensions  on  a  provislon-by- 
provlBlon  basis  where  It  deems  It  applicable. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 
OP  OLD  OIL  PRICE  DECONTROL 
AND  OPEC  PRICE  INCREASE— 
ZARB,  MORTON,  AND  GREENSPAN 
TO  TESTIFY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Consimier 
Economics  Subcommittee  has  scheduled 
2  days  of  hearings  on  the  economic  im- 
pact of  old  oil  price  decontrol  and  OPEC 
price  increases.  On  July  10,  the  commit- 
tee will  hear  from  Messrs.  Zarb.  Morton, 
and  Greenspan.  Of  specific  concern  will 
be  administration  actions  imder  con- 
sideration to  ameliorate  the  impact  of 
higher  energy  prices  due  to  old  oil  de- 
control and  OPEC  actions. 

In  preparation,  the  committee  staff  is 
gathering  econometric  projections  of  the 
economic  impact  of  possible  energy  price 
rises  from  Wharton  and  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  using  a  var- 
iant of  the  DRI  model.  I  placed  an  initial 
JEC  staflf  evaluation  in  the  Record  on 
June  27;  and  a  summary  by  Dr.  Farb 
with  the  CRS  of  the  economic  impact  we 
can  expect  from  a  35-percent  OPEC  price 
jump  Is  carried  in  today's  Record. 

On  July  14,  Dr.  Charles  Schultz  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  Dr.  Michael  Evans 
of  Chase  Econometrics,  and  Dr.  Eric 
Herr  of  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  wlU  appear 
before  the  committee. 

I  cannot  stress  fully  enough  the  need 
for  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
deal  during  July  with  the  threat  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  posed  by  these  Impend- 
ing energy  price  increases.  Unlike  the 
Initial  OPEC  price  hike  in  1973,  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  can  act  de- 
cisively to  ameliorate  and  even  offset  the 
economic  impact  of  old  oil  decontrol  and 
a  further  OPEC  price  rise. 

In  the  case  of  old  oil  price  control. 
Congress  must  firmly  and  quickly  pass 
S.  1849,  continuing  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation program.  Including  old  oil  price 
controls,  for  6  months  beyond  August  31. 
This  additional  6  months  should  then  be 
used  to  effect  a  sensible  compromise  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administration 
on  energy. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  HLT)DLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
S.  1532,  to  require  bonding  of  meatpack- 
ers,  and  S.  2034,  to  establish  a  Livestock 
Marketing  Commission  to  administer 
the  stockyards  provisions  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  The  first  hearing 


will  be  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  July  19,  in  the 
AK-SAR-BEN  auditorium,  beginning  at 
9  a.m.  The  hearing  in  Washington  will  be 
July  25,  room  324  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  a.m.  Oral  presenta- 
tions will  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  with 
the  privilege  of  filing  longer  statements 
for  the  record.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  as 
soon  as  possible. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


"DUR  COUNTRY  CELEBRATION"  AT 
FORT  McHENRY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  July  4,  1975,  a  most  Impressive 
and  imusual  ceremony  was  held  at  Fort 
McHenry  in  Baltimore.  Traditionally  an 
"Our  Country  Celebration  "  Ls  held  at  this 
location  on  Independence  Day.  This  year 
there  were  two  significant  differences 
from  the  previous  celebrations. 

First  of  all,  Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop, 
Oilef  Judge,  U.S.  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland,  convened  his  court 
at  Fort  McHenry  and  60  immigrants 
were  naturalized  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  a  most  impressive  ceremony. 

The  second  notable  distinction  frc«n 
previous  celebrations  was  the  presence 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1975,  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  honored  Baltimore  and 
Maryland  by  coming  to  Fort  McHenry 
to  participate  in  this  annual  celebration. 

Before  the  new  citizens  and  25,000 
spectators.  President  Ford  delivered  a 
moving  and  inspiring  address  that  was 
the  high  point  of  a  very  special  celebra- 
tion at  this  historic  location. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  PREsroENT  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  "Our  Country  Celebration"  Fort 
McHenrt 

Governor  Mandel  and  Mrs.  Mandel.  Sena- 
tor Beall  and  Mrs.  Beall,  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Long,  Congressman  Oude,  Con- 
gresswoman  Holt,  Congressman  Bauman, 
Congresswoman  Spellman,  Congressman  Sar- 
banes.  Mayor  Schaefer,  our  country's  newest 
citizens,  and  all  of  you  wonderful  people 
from  Baltimore  and  the  great  State  of 
Maryland : 

We  meet  here  tonight  at  the  twilight's  last 
gleaming.  The  casement  walls  and  the  silent 
cannons  of  the.  Fort  McHenry  bear  a  very 
quiet  testimony  to  the  Nation's  travail  on 
another  night  In  another  age. 

We  all  know  that  Francis  Scott  Key  en- 
shrined forever  those  events  in  1814 — the 
patriotism  and  the  national  pride  surround- 
ing our  flag,  our  country,  and  their  defense 
that  night,  our  heritage — in  a  song  and  a 
verse. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  Is  an  expres- 
sion of  our  love  of  country.  We  must  not  be  so 
sophisticated,  so  blase  that  we  ignore  those 
simple  but  eloquent  moments  of  our  history. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  America 
Is  really  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,  and  we  should  be  proud  of  it. 

We  are  honored,  every  one  of  us,  by  thoee 
who  earlier  this  evening  became  our  newest 
United  States  citizens,  and  we  should  give 
them  a  special  round  of  applause  right  now. 

They  have  chosen  what  often  Is  taken  for 


granted  among  many  of  us.  The  hallmark  of 
our  first  century  was  the  establishment  of  a 
free  Gtovernment.  In  the  face  of  the  greatest 
odds,  13  poor  struggling  colonies  became  a 
fledgling  Nation. 

Its  future,  m  those  dark  days  and  weeks 
and  months,  was  Insecure.  In  the  first  100 
years  the  Western  movement  accelerated, 
vast  territories  were  acquired,  States  Joined 
the  Union,  Constitutional  issues  were  raised 
and  wars  were  fought,  none  more  devastating 
than  the  one  that  turned  American  against 
American. 

Yet,  through  that  horrible  ordeal,  it  was 
resolved  that  this  Nation  would  not  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.  The  Union  was 
preserved. 

By  our  Centennial  In  1876,  the  American 
Republic  had  been  securely  established.  Of 
this,  there  was  no  doubt,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Our  second  century  has  been  marked  by 
the  growth  of  the  great  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  pioneer  spirit  which 
carried  us  West  turned  us  to  new  frontiers. 
Railroads  spanned  the  Continent  and  be- 
came a  web  of  steel  linking  city  to  city, 
region  to  region,  town  to  town. 

The  automobile  and  its  assembly  line 
changed  forever  transportation  and  our 
manufacturing  process  in  America.  The 
Wright  brothers  mastered  powered  flight  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  The  age  of  flight  was  born. 

From  the  first  Atlantic  crossing  by  the 
lone  eagle,  Charles  Lindbergh,  to  the  Amer- 
ican astronauts  who  announced  that  the 
Eagle  had  landed,  when  touchdown  on  the 
moon,  America's  latest  ship  was  again 
established. 

The  telegram.  The  telephone.  The  tele- 
vision. All  are  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
munications revolution  of  our  second  cen- 
tury. Science,  medicine,  agriculture,  produc- 
tion, marketing — these  have  been  Just  a  few 
of  the  modern  frontiers  since  1876. 

But  now  our  third  century,  I  believe, 
should  be  an  era  of  individual  freedom.  The 
mass  approach  of  the  modern  world  places  a 
premium  on  creativity  and  Individuality. 

We  see  mass  production,  mass  education, 
mass  population.  They  must  not  smother 
individual  expression  or  limit  Individual  op- 
portunity. Individualism  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  sameness  of  society.  A  Govern- 
ment too  large  and  bureaucratic  can  stifle 
individual  initiative  by  a  frustrating  statlsm. 
In  America,  and  never  forget  it,  our 
sovereign  is  a  citizen.  Our  sovereign  Is  the 
citizen,  and  we  must  never  forget  it. 

Governments  exist  to  serve  people.  The 
State  Is  the  creature  of  the  populus.  These 
propositions  are  the  foundation  stones  of 
our  Bicentennial.  Today,  in  the  199  years  of 
our  independence,  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  American  experience. 

Let  us  make  the  coming  year  a  great  year 
on  America's  agenda  of  achievement.  As  we 
move  to  the  Bicentennial  of  American  In- 
dependence, let  us  think  where  we  will  be 
and  what  we  can  achieve  by  next  July  4,  by 
the  next  decade,  by  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  Constitution  and  by  the  year  2000. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  shall  be  an  era  of 
hope  rather  than  despair.  Let  us  resolve  that 
It  shall  be  an  era  of  achievement  rather  than 
apathy.  Let  us  resolve  that  It  shall  be  a 
time  of  promises  rather  than  regret. 

The  Bicentennial  should  be  a  time  for  each 
of  us  for  self-examination  and  Individual 
accomplishment.  Quality  and  permanence 
should  be  the  measurement  of  your  life  and 
my  life  and  the  life  of  214  other  million 
Americans  in  50  States  and  our  territories. 

Let  us  pursue  truths  and  values  that  will 
enhance  the  quality  of  life,  of  you  and  your 
fellow  Americans.  To  form  a  more  perfect 
Union — and  that  Is  what  we  want — we  need 
to  learn  more  of  our  country  and  more  of  our 
good  people. 

Americans  must  appreciate  the  diversity  of 
our  lands  and  the  diversity  of  our  citizens. 
There  Is  a  quotation  that  I  learned  In  my 
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early  days  In  Sunday  school,  that  the  beauty 
of  Joseph's  coat  is  its  many  colors,  and  that  Is 
the  strength  of  America. 

Boundaries  of  regionalism  and  urbaniza- 
tion must  dissolve  before  our  will  to  be  one 
Nation  and  one  people.  In  the  coming  year, 
the  Bicentennial  must  become  a  true  na- 
tional experience.  The  American  Revolution 
and  its  legacy  belong  to  each  of  the  States 
and  our  far-flung  territories.  It  belongs  to 
every  county,  to  every  city,  to  every  church, 
to  every  club  and  to  each  and  every  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

At  every  school  where  the  American  flag 
flies.  It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be,  in  the 
coming  year,  a  concentrated  effort  in  the 
classroom  to  study,  discuss  and  portray  these 
past  200  years  of  our  history. 

I  would  urge  that  every  community  seek 
to  make  its  program  as  meaningful  as  pos- 
sible to  as  many  as  possible — old,  young.  In 
every  walk  of  life. 

This  should  stress  the  history,  culture  and 
the  achievements  and  the  basic  values  that 
are  so  important  that  we  associate  with  our 
way  of  life. 

Yes,  the  ideas  that  were  forged  and  fought 
for  in  the  13  colonies  crossed  the  Appala- 
chians. They  followed  the  wagons  and  rode 
with  the  Pony  Express.  They  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  spanned  the 
plains  and  the  American  desert. 

They  belong  as  much  to  the  West  as  they 
belonged  to  the  East. 

Wherever  the  American  flag  has  gone,  so 
went  the  concepts  of  this  great  Republic. 
American  clipper  ships  that  probably  sailed 
m  part  from  this  great  Baltimore  harbor  took 
the  story  of  America  to  tha.#ar  corneis  of  the 
earth  with  pride  and  with  success.  Amer- 
ican jet  liners  carry  it  every  day  across  the 
skies  to  distant  lands. 

Indeed,  this  event  does  not  belong  Just 
to  Americans.  This  Is  a  celebration  of  liberty, 
freedom,  democracy,  wherever  they  exist,  and 
we  want  them  to  exist  on  a  global  basis  at 
some  time  in  the  world's  history. 

While  we  cherish  the  many  heritages  that 
enrich  our  land,  we  of  all  people  have  no 
history  except  what  we  have  written  for 
ourselves.  We  are  not  Americans  alone,  by 
birth  or  blood,  by  oath  or  creed  or  com- 
pact among  princes.  We  are  Americans  be- 
cause we  deliberately  chose  to  be  one  Na- 
tion, Indivisible.  For  199  years,  with  God's 
help,  we  have  gone  forward  together,  and 
we  will  in  the  future. 

Two  centuries  of  sacrifice  and  struggle,  of 
conflict  and  compromise,  have  gained  for  us 
an  unprecedented  measure  of  political  and 
economic  independence. 

We  have,  on  this  Independence  Day  of 
1975,  a  free  Government  that  checks  and 
balances  its  own  excesses,  and  a  free  eco- 
nomic system  that  corrects  its  own  errors, 
given  the  courage  and  the  constr\ictive  co- 
operation of  a  free  and  enlightened  citi- 
zenry. 

This  is  the  amazing  history  Americans  have 
written  for  themselves,  you  and  your  fore- 
fathers, as  we  begin  our  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration. 

The  young  Republic  of  yesteryear  is  today 
a  strong  and  a  very  great  Nation.  It  still 
lives  by  the  values  of  the  Declaration,  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  In- 
fluences the  destiny  of  millions  beyond  our 
shores.  It  still  remains,  in  Lincoln's  words, 
"The  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 

Let  us,  this  Fourth  of  July,  continue  to  be 
a  Nation  of  hope.  The  American  people  be- 
lieve in  tomorrow,  that  by  dawn's  early  light 
our  flag  will  still  be  there.  Let  us  be  one  Na- 
tion and  one  people  indivisible,  for  our  flag 
Is  one  and  our  destiny  is  one. 

Let  us  be  people  of  value,  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity and  Justice,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
That  has  been  our  history,  and  we  are  proud 
of  it.  We  have  never  counted  the  cost  of 
freedom,  and  I  don't  think  America  ever 
wlU. 


Let  us  In  the  final  analysis  be  true  to  our- 
selves for  then  we  can  be  false  to  no  na- 
tion or  to  no  people.  Let  us  live,  not  only 
for  our  own  progress,  but  also  In  harmony 
and  hope  for  all  other  msn,  women  and  chil- 
dren everywhere  on  this  great  globe. 

In  so  doing,  the  United  States  and  Its  peo- 
ple serve  and  honor  the  promise  of  Francis 
Scott  Key's  words:  "Land  of  the  free,  and 
home  of  the  brave." 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


PLANTS  ARE  NOT  FOREVER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  1  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
listed — pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973 — over  3,000 
vascular  plant  species  in  the  United 
States  which  are  considered  endangered 
or  threatened.  The  report  also  lists  criti- 
cal habitat. 

The  action  by  the  Department  is  one 
of  the  most  important  moves  ever  xmder- 
taken  in  our  quest  to  protect  species 
heading  toward  extinction,  both  flora 
and  fauna.  Its  significance  is  well  de- 
tailed in  a  July  1  Newsweek  article,  en- 
titled "Fading  Flowers."  The  story  makes 
the  essential  point  that  the  loss  of  any 
species  of  plant  is  "an  irretrisvable  loss 
of  genetic  material  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated." In  the  words  of  Edward  S. 
Ayensu,  Chief  Botanist  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution — 

Imagine  the  loss  to  mankind  tf  we  had 
destroyed  the  cinchona  before  we  discovered 
quinine's  antimalarial  qualities,  or  if  the 
ancestors  of  corn,  wheat,  or  rice  had  been 
wiped  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Newsweek  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  Newsweek,  July  7, 1975] 
Fading  Flowers 

Though  the  ecologists'  battle  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  many  species  of  wild  animals 
has  been  widely  publicized,  it  Is  only  re- 
cently that  the  experts  have  come  to  realize 
that  much  of  the  world's  rare  plant  life  is 
also  in  danger,  and  usually  from  the  same 
enemy — man.  According  to  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resource?,  as  many  as  30,000  exotic 
plants  and  flowers  are  already  on  the  brink 
of  extinction  around  the  world.  A  study  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  suggests  "that 
perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  20,000  plants  na- 
tive to  the  U.S.  are  also  in  danger  of  disap- 
pearing for  good.  Ironically,  the  list  includes 
the  small  rockdwelling  plant  known  popu- 
larly as  the  live-forever. 

Botanists  who  fpecialize  in  these  studies 
say  that  perhaps  the  most  severe  depreda- 
tions are  those  caused  by  plant  collectors, 
both  commercial  and  amateur.  Cacti  like  the 
magenta-flowered  beavertail  are  being  ripped 
wholesale  from  deserts  in  the  southwestern 
U.S.  for  shipment  to  Europe  and  Japan — de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  rarely  survive  for 
more  than  a  year  after  uprooting.  Wild  stocks 
of  unusual  or  exceptionally  beautiful  plants. 
Including  the  carnivorous  Venus  flytrap  and 
certain  species  of  orchid,  are  also  being  deva- 
stated by  overzealous  nature  lovers.  The 
Franklinia,  which  resembles  a  magnolia  and 
was  named  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  was 
picked  to  extinction  by  1806.  Just  40  years 
after  its  discovery  near  Georgia's  Altamaha 
River.  It  survives  in  cultivation  only  because 
a  few  prescient  Englishmen  took  seeds  of  the 
plant  to  the  British  horticultural  center  at 
Kew  Gardens. 


There  is  also  another  kind  of  plant  collec- 
tor— the  drug  pushers.  They  are  scooping  up 
thousands  of  plants  that  contain  mind- 
altering  chemicals,  such  as  peyote.  "Five  or 
six  years  ago  I  knew  thousands  of  acres  la 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  where  peyote 
grew  In  profusion,"  says  botanist  Del  Weniger 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College  in  San  An- 
tonio. "Today,  visits  to  one  after  another  of 
these  previously  flourishing  locations  show 
them  barren  of  even  a  surviving  specimen." 

Many  more  plant  species  are  threatened 
with  extinction  by  more  subtle  means.  Lum- 
bering in  eastern  Texas,  for  example,  has 
decimated  the  only  known  site  In  the  state 
of  the  Stewartla  malachodendron,  a  shrub 
with  large  camella-llke  flowers.  Goats  and 
cattle  Introduced  Into  HawaU  are  eating  a 
species  of  the  ornamental  K'au  sUversword 
almost  out  of  existence.  In  Cftllfornia,  wild 
burros  set  free  by  prospectors  years  ago  are 
devouring  the  Panamlnt  daisy  and  other 
delicate  local  flowers.  Wild  rice  growing 
along  riverbanks  Is  being  poisoned  by  sew- 
age. Lead  from  automobile  exhausts  Is 
thought  to  be  kUling  off  some  species  of  loco- 
weed.  Carbon  monoxide,  mineral  fertilizers 
and  herbicides  are  poisoning  plant  species  by 
the  hundreds,  and  irrigation  schemes,  agri- 
cultural Improvements,  road  building  and 
housing  developments  are  burying  many 
more. 

Genes :  The  damage  being  done  Is  not  sim- 
ply esthetic.  "The  extinction  of  any  species 
of  plant  is  an  irretrievable  loss  of  unique 
genetic  material  that  cannot  be  duplicated," 
says  Dale  W.  Jenkins,  former  director  of  the 
Smithsonian's  ecology  program.  "Imagine  the 
loss  to  mankind  If  we  had  destroyed  the 
cinchona  before  we  discovered  quinine's  an- 
timalarial qualities,"  adds  the  Smithsonian's 
chief  botanist,  Edward  S.  Ayensu,  "or  If  the 
ancesters  of  corn,  wheat  or  rice  had  been 
wiped  out." 

The  value  of  plants  extends  beyond  their 
edibility  and  medicinal  properties.  Many 
rare  species — French's  shooting  star,  for  ex- 
ample— protect  the  soil  from  erosion  in  areas 
like  sand  dunes,  acid  bogs,  mountaintops  and 
shore  lines.  Others  help  to  Indicate  the  loca- 
tions of  important  minerals,  including  cop- 
per and  lead.  A  number  of  species  of  loco- 
weed  that  are  useful  in  prospecting  for 
uranium  are  currently  on  the  Smithsonian's 
endangered  list. 

Botanists  do  see  some  hope  for  saving 
some  of  the  plants,  as  a  result  of  recent 
government  action.  A  twelve-nation  agree- 
ment designed  to  halt  export  of  endangered 
plants  came  into  force  last  week — and  more 
countries  are  expected  to  sign  up  soon.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  is  also  tak- 
ing steps  to  protect  the  2,000  American  plants 
on  the  Smithsonian's  list  under  the  terms  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act — although  ex- 
perts fear  that  adequate  protection  may  not 
be  available  for  about  five  years,  when  some 
of  the  plants  will  undoubtedly  be  already 
extinct. — Peter  Gwynne  with  AIariana  Gos- 


NELL. 


MARINE  CORPS 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  30,  regarding  possible  changes  in 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corns.  Spe- 
cifically, the  article  discusses  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  ori- 
ented increasingly  toward  a  NATO  role. 

I  think  some  of  the  observations  in 
this  article  are  very  useful  and  perhaps 
overdue.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  agreement  with  General  Wil- 
son, the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  that  "I  am  not  wedded  to  the  con- 
cept that  all  Marine  divisions  should  be 
mirror  Images  of  the  other."  Both  in  the 
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Marine  Corps  and  in  the  Army,  we  must, 
if  tlie  taxpayers'  dollars  are  to  be  wisely 
used,  avoid  clinging  to  types  and  struc- 
tures of  divisions  which  are  perhaps  out- 
dated, or  at  least  not  as  efficient  as  they 
could  be,  in  terms  of  probable  missions. 
Flexibility  and  openness  to  new  ideas  are 
imperative  if  we  are  to  use  our  resources 
to  the  maximum. 

However,  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by 
the  indications  in  this  article  that  we 
may  be  dividing  our  land  force  missions 
geographically,  into  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific. A  more  useful  and  logical  division, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  between  those  situa- 
tions where  we  have  prepositioned 
ground  forces — Eu'"ope  and,  currently, 
Korea — and  any  other  areas  where  ac- 
tion on  our  part  would  require  the  inser- 
tion of  ground  forces. 

It  is  logical  that  the  Army  should  be 
responsible  for  the  former  category  of 
areas,  and  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  lat- 
ter. This  is  because  most  Army  units  are 
heavier,  and  thus  better  able  to  fight 
full-scale  Soviet  forces,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  not  very  mobile,  in  the 
strategic  sense :  whereas  the  emphasis  in 
the  Marine  Corps  is  on  strategic  mobil- 
ity— that  is.  after  all,  what  amphibious 
warfare  is  all  about. 

As  long  as  we  face  the  possibility  of 
needing  land  forces  in  areas  other  than 
Europe  and  Korea,  we  will  face  the  need 
for  strategically  mobile  land  forces 
which  can  be  inserted  directly  into  hos- 
tile areas.  That  means  we  will  need  the 
Marine  Corps.  We  should  not  criticize  the 
Marine  Corps  for  not  being  as  able  to 
fight  a  Soviet  armored  division  as  is  an 
American  armored  division — remember, 
that  American  armored  division  is  pre- 
positioned and  has  neither  the  require- 
ment nor  the  capability  to  insert  itself 
into  hostile  territory  over  a  strategic  dis- 
tance. The  Marine  division  does  have 
that  capability,  and  naturally  it  must 
pay  to  some  degree  in  amount  and  weight 
or  equipment. 

I  am  hesitant,  thus,  to  agree  with  sug- 
gestions that  Marine  divisions  are  some- 
how deficient  in  that  they  are  not  as 
heavy  as  armored  divisions.  This  is  like 
saying  that  an  Army  armored  division 
Is  deficient  because  it  cannot  take  a 
beachhead. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not 
consider  giving  Marine  divisions  more 
firepower.  Quite  the  contrary.  Many  non- 
Soviet-bloc  states  where  we  might  be 
forced  to  undertake  action,  in  some  hy- 
pothetical future  situation,  possess  in- 
creasingly heavy  and  capable  land  forces. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Ma- 
rines' amphibious  concept  is  that  sea- 
borne forces— unlike  airborne — can  be 
heavy  if  the  situation  requires  it.  Heavy 
equipment  and  large  amounts  of  logistics 
can  be  moved  by  sea,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  support  large  operations  over 
strategic  distances. 

Thus,  I  think  we  see  the  great  utility 
and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  Marines 
more  clearly  if  we  divide  the  basic  cate- 
gories, not  by  geography,  but  by  whether 
the  forces  are  stationed  in  the  locality 
in  peacetime  or  whether  forces  for  a  giv- 
en locality  must  be  able  to  be  inserted 
over  strategic  distances  against  resist- 
ance. 


This  is  not  to  argue  that  we  should  not 
examine  the  question  of  roles  and  mis- 
sions. As  I  have  already  noted,  we  must 
constantly  examine  new  ideas  and  con- 
cepts if  we  are  to  use  our  resources  ef- 
fectively. In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that 
an  examination  of  roles  and  mission, 
using  the  dividing  lines  of  prepositioned/ 
nonprepositioned  which  I  have  proposed, 
might  lead  not  toward  forcing  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  duplicate  the  Army  for 
European  missions,  but  toward  assign- 
ing the  entire  nonprepositioned  or  "in- 
sertion" mission  to  the  Marine  Corps; 
currently  the  Army  also  has  light  forces 
for  that  mission.  It  might  be  more  useful 
than  requiring  the  Marine  Corps  to  be 
both  insertion  and  Europe-capable, 
which  could,  I  think,  prove  to  be  con- 
tradictory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1975) 

Marines  Face  New  Role,  as  a  Reserve  for 

Europe 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washtncton.  June  29. — The  Marine  Corps, 
which  since  World  War  II  has  looked  out 
across  the  Pacific  for  Its  military  mission.  Is 
quietly  being  reoriented  toward  the  Atlantic 
and  a  possible  role  in  Western  Europe. 

An  emerging  Defense  Department  concept, 
which  appears  to  be  accepted  by  the  new 
Marine  command,  is  that  the  three  Marine 
divisions.  Instead  of  being  primarily  a  Pacific 
force,  should  be  counted  upon  as  a  reserve 
force  that  could  be  thrown  Into  a  war  In 
Western  Europe. 

Not  since  the  military  unification  battles 
of  a  quarter  century  ago  has  there  been  suv.-h 
a  significant  shift  In  the  role  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  It  Is  a  change,  however,  that  the 
Defense  Department  Is  bringing  about  as 
quietly  and  subtly  as  possible,  since  no  serv- 
ice is  quite  so  Jealous  of  its  role  and  mission 
or  so  politically  prepared  to  defend  Its  po- 
sition as  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  reorientation  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  Marine  Corps  is  getting  a  rew  com- 
mandant— Gen.  Louis  H.  Wilson,  a  Medal  ut 
Honor  winner  in  the  World  War  II  battle  to 
recapture  Guam.  The  55-year-old  general 
will  be  sworn  in  as  the  26th  commandant  of 
the  corps  on  Tuesday. 

One  reason  General  Wilson  was  selected 
by  civilian  officials  in  the  Defens!e  and  Navy 
Departments  for  the  post  was  that  he  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  refocuslng  the  Marine 
Corps  toward  the  Atlantic. 

As  one  Navy  official  who  played  a  key  role 
In  the  selection  of  the  new  commandant  put 
it: 

"We  have  to  keep  reminding  the  Marines 
that  while  their  hymn  may  start  off  with 
•from  the  halls  of  Montezuma,'  the  next 
phrase  Is  "to  the  shores  of  Tripoli."  " 

In  an  interview  Friday,  General  Wilson, 
who  has  spent  the  last  seven  years  in  Pacific 
commands,  said  he  had  studies  under  way 
to  determine  how  the  Marines  could  be  re- 
directed and  reequipped  to  help  defend  West- 
ern Europe. 

General  Wilson  acknowledged  that  the 
Marine  Corps  had  been  "primarily  oriented 
toward  the  Pacific"  since  World  War  II.  As 
he  pointed  out,  two  of  the  corps's  three  divi- 
sions and  Its  air  wings — the  Third  Division 
on  Okinawa  and  the  First  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif. — are  now  positioned  for  action  In 
the  Pacific. 

The  other  Marine  division — the  second — 
Is  based  at  Camp  Lejeune  in  North  Caro- 
lina  to  support   Marine   operations   In   the 


Atlantic.  Its  structure  Is  basically  like  that 
of  the  other  divisions — an  amphibious  as- 
sault force  particularly  designed  for  landings 
In  the  Pacific. 

General  Wilson  emphasized  that  "I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  concept  that  all  Marine  divi- 
sions should  be  mirror  images  of  the 
others" — as  Is  now  the  case  in  Marine  doc- 
trine, training  and  equipment. 

He  tentatively  suggested  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  distinctions  between  the  di- 
visions— In  training  and  equipment — accord- 
ing to  the  regions  in  which  they  were  likely 
to  fight. 

NEW    EQUIPMENT    NEEDED 

For  example,  he  said,  the  division  on  the 
East  Coast  could  be  more  heavily  armed  for 
fighting  in  Europe.  The  division  on  the  West 
Coast  would  be  reorganized  to  fight  In  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  theaters,  and  the  divi- 
sion In  the  Western  Pacific  would  basically 
retain  its  present  form  as  an  amphibious  as- 
sault force. 

One  problem  in  committing  Marine  di- 
visions to  Eiu-ope,  defense  officials  point  out, 
is  that  they  are  basically  "light"  divisions, 
built  around  the  foot  soldlsr  and  without 
the  support  and  sustaining  power  for  con- 
ventional warfare  In  Europe.  To  convert  the 
divisions  Into  "general  purpose  forces"  for 
use  in  Europe,  they  would  have  to  be 
equipped  with  additional  tanks,  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  heavy  artillery. 

It  Is  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  con- 
troversial, politically  sensitive  Issue  of  the 
role  and  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps  begins 
to  arise. 

The  Marines  have  always  tried  to  establish 
a  role  for  themselves  somewhere  between 
"the  Navy's  police  force" — a  term  they  de- 
test— and  a  land  force  duplicating  the 
Army.  For  that  reason  It  established  a  semi- 
autonomous  niche  for  Itself  In  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  as  "a  military  service 
within  the  Department  of  Navy,"  with  the 
special  mission  of  developing  amphibious 
warfare  doctrine. 

As  the  Marines  are  pushed  by  the  De- 
fense Department  In  the  direction  of  becom- 
ing a  "general  purpose  force,"  however,  both 
the  Corps  and  the  Army  tend  to  become 
Jealous  about  their  respective  roles. 

The  Army  becomes  fearful  that  the  Ma- 
rines are  becoming  a  second  land  Army.  And 
the  marines  fear  that  the  Army  will  use 
such  a  development  to  argue  for  sharply  re- 
ducing the  role  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Marines — who  defense  officials  wryly 
observe  seem  to  have  the  longest  memories 
of  any  of  the  services — still  remember  how 
25  years  ago  top  Army  generals  tried  to  use 
that  argument  to  reduce  the  status  and  size 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  It  was  In  this  fight  that 
President  Truman,  an  Army  artillery  officer 
In  World  War  I,  wrote  his  explosive  letter 
stating  that  the  Marine  Corps  "Is  the  Navy's 
police  force"  with  "a  propaganda  machine  al- 
most equal  to  Stalin's." 

The  Marines,  however,  also  remember  a 
less  publicized  passage  in  President  Tru- 
man's letter  stating  that  "when  the  Marine 
Corps  goes  Into  the  Army,  It  works  with 
and  for  the  Army,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be." 

If  assigned  to  Europe,  the  Marine  divi- 
sions would  presumably  come  under  the 
command  of  the  United  States  Army — a 
pcssibillty  that  gives  pause  to  the  Marines, 
who  have  always  sought  to  maintain  their  In- 
dependent command. 

The  Air  Force  could  also  question  why 
the  Marines  need  their  own  air  wings,  at- 
tached to  the  divisions,  when  the  Air  Force 
was  prepared  to  supply  air  support  in 
Europe. 

Congress,  as  It  has  done  periodically  since 
1829,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Marine 
Corps  with  legislation  in  1952  specifying  that 
there  should  be  three  Marine  divisions  and 
air  wings.  It  is  the  only  service  to  have  Its 
force  structure  set  by  law. 
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General  Wilson  said  he  did  not  expect  the 
"reorientation"  to  raise  "any  mission  prob- 
lems." Furthermore,  he  said,  "I  see  no  re- 
sponsible person  who  believes  the  Marine 
Corps  should  be  done  away  with." 

Some  senior  defense  officials,  however,  are 
questioning  If  the  Marine  Corps  concept  of 
itself  as  an  amphibious  expeditionary  force 
may  be  becoming  obsolete.  Following  Viet- 
nam, these  officials  say  they  have  difficulty 
identifying  areas,  particularly  In  the  Pacific, 
where  the  nation  would  be  prepared  to  land 
a  division  of  Marines. 


ACTION  ON  GRAIN  INSPECTION 
LEGISLATION  URGENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  three  articles 
relating  to  the  important  role  of  the 
United  "tates  in  the  world  agricultural 
markets  and  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  to  clean  up  the  present  grain  in- 
spection scandal. 

On  June  23,  Feed  Stuffs  News  Service 
publication  included  a  summary  of  our 
June  19  grain  inspection  hearing  outlin- 
ing some  of  the  main  points  brought  out 
at  that  time.  It  indicated  my  contention 
that  swift  action  was  needed  to  develop 
new  legislation  to  deal  with  the  current 
grain  inspection  problem.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  quoted  as  indi- 
cating that  it  plans  to  provide  its  own 
legislative  recommendations  in  the  near 
future.  The  hearing  clearly  indicated  to 
me  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  most  derelict  in  pursuing  this 
matter  and  providing  its  recommenda- 
tions for  action  to  Congress. 

The  second  article  in  the  June  25  New 
York  Times  indicated  some  of  the  inves- 
tigations which  are  being  conducted  con- 
cerning major  grain  companies.  We  will 
be  holding  a  further  hearing  session  on 
July  8,  and.  at  that  time,  public  wit- 
nesses, including  private  companies,  will 
be  able  to  testify  regarding  proposed  leg- 
islation. This  is  an  extremely  complex 
issue,  and  we  will  be  proceeding  with 
some  caution  in  attempting  to  develop 
legislative  remedies. 

A  third  article  in  the  June  16  Co-op 
Coimtry  News  indicates  d^ain  the  im- 
portance of  U.S.  agriculture  in  the  world 
market.  The  article  was  prepared  by  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  and  it 
points  out  that  in  1974  the  United  States 
supplied  85  percent  of  all  soybeans  enter- 
ing the  export  trade,  60  percent  of  all 
feed  grains,  45  percent  of  all  wheat,  35 
percent  of  all  cotton,  and  24  percent  of 
all  rice. 

With  such  an  awesome  stake  in  the 
world  agricultural  markets,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  we  must  move  with  dispatch 
in  clearing  up  this  problem  and  develop- 
ing new  legislation  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Foodstuffs,  June  23, 1975] 

USDA  Preparing  To  Revamp  Grain 

Inspection  System 

(By  John  McClung) 

Washington. — The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  in  the  midst  of  preparing  per- 
manent legislation  to  revamp  the  grain  in- 


spection system,  and  hopes  to  have  a  pro- 
posed bin  before  Congress  In  the  near  future. 

In  the  meantime,  Capitol  Hill  should  re- 
frain from  Jumping  at  temporary,  emergency 
solutions  to  the  conditions  that  resulted  In 
the  current  grain  scandal,  according  to  USDA 
Under  Secretary  J.  Phil  Campbell. 

Campbell,  sitting  In  for  agriculture  secre- 
tary Earl  Butz  who  was  In  South  America, 
told  the  Senate  foreign  agricultural  subcom- 
mittee last  week  that  "stop-gap,  short  term 
emergency  measures  In  this  all-important 
area.  .  ."  are  not  desirable.  He  was  referring 
to  subcommittee  chairman  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey's (D.,  Minn.)  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
88  to  provide  the  agriculture  secretary  with 
"emergency  authority  ...  to  restore  confi- 
dence In  the  U.S.  grain  Inspection  system  .  .  ." 

Humphrey  responded  that  the  department 
had  been  unacceptably  slow  In  taking  steps 
to  correct  a  situation  that  apparently 
stretched  back  many  years.  He  termed  the 
present  Inspection  system  "an  outrage." 

Campbell  repeatedly  reminded  Humphrey 
that  USDA  had  been  Involved  In  the  New 
Orleans-Houston  Investigation  for  approxi- 
mately two  years,  and  had  secured  grand  Jury 
Indictments  and  several  convictions  as  a  re- 
sult. Had  the  department  not  become  In- 
volved. It  would  have  been  unlikely  Hum- 
phrey would  have  known  enough  about  the 
situation  to  call  hearings,  Campbell  said. 
Humphrey,  however,  maintained  that  news- 
paper accounts  and  investigations  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  In  New  Orleans  were  what 
brought  the  scandal  to  light. 

The  morning  of  hearings,  observers  said, 
boiled  down  to  Humphrey  and  the  other 
senators  either  saying  openly  or  suggesting 
that  the  department  had  been  extremely  Ir- 
responsible In  controlling  export  grain  qual- 
ity, and  USDA  responsorlng  that  while  im- 
provements are  needed,  the  department  Is  on 
top  of  the  situation  and  Congress  ought  to 
back  off,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  hearings, 
which  win  be  continued  at  a  future  date  yet 
to  be  set  vsrlth  witnesses  from  the  grain  trade, 
Campbell  said  "We  .  .  .  acknowledge  frank- 
ly that  there  are  many  inherent  problems  In 
the  current  grain  Inspection  system — prob- 
lems which  we  ourselves  have  uncovered  and 
already  have  taken  some  actions  to  correct. 
We  acknowledge  also  that  these  are  problems 
which  we  must  overcome  to  improve  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  national  grain  inspection  sys- 
tem." However,  he  said,  "We  do  not  feel  that 
emergency  legislation  Is  necessary  at  this 
time  and  we  respectfully  ask  the  Congress  to 
defer  any  action  until  at  a  very  early  date 
we  submit  .  .  .  our  proposal  for  a  permanent 
solution." 

Campbell  said  USDA  Initiated  Its  investi- 
gation with  a  full  audit  of  grain  Inspection 
operations  in  April,  1973.  In  September,  1973, 
in  Louisiana,  a  probe  was  begun  because  of 
allegations  Involving  the  Inspection  system. 
"During  the  course  of  this  Investigation  In 
1973,  we  learned  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  was  conducting  a  companion 
Investigation  in  the  same  area  (and)  we 
quickly  coordinated  these  Investigations  with 
the  FBI  and  they  were  subsequently  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
New  Orleans." 

He  said  the  department  kept  the  Investiga- 
tion in  strictest  security  because  it  has 
learned  from  experience  that  success  depends 
on  being  secretive. 

Campbell  said  USDA  Is  well  aware  of  the 
potential  for  conflict  of  Interest  In  the  pres- 
ent inspection  system,  as  well  as  problems  in 
supervision,  particularly  manipulation  of 
grain  In  mechanical  samplers. 

But,  he  said,  where  the  authority  exists  the 
department  has  acted  to  correct  deficiencies, 
including  reorganization  of  the  grain  division 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  in  1974, 
and  installation  of  new  leadership:  initiation 
of  a  training  and  recruiting  program;  shifting 


of  personnel  to  meet  changing  workloads; 
provision  of  triennial  rellcenslng  for  em- 
ployees of  official  inspection  agencies;  estab- 
lishment of  more  precise  licensing  personnel 
for  storage  examinations;  and  prescription 
of  revised  tours  of  duty  for  federal  employees. 

In  addition,  CampbeU  said,  USDA  has  pro- 
posed amendments  to  regulations  under  the 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  approved  mechanical  sampling  equipment 
In  export  elevators;  Increased  supervision  of 
shlplot  grain  during  loading,  and  applica- 
tions for  designation  as  an  official  Inspection 
agency  to  show  the  names  of  officers  and  in- 
clude copy  of  articles  of  Incorporation. 

Campbell  said  that  when  the  AMS  grain 
division  received  Information  sufficient  to 
warrant  suspension  of  licenses,  that  was  done, 
and  also,  the  division  is  operating  on  a  trial 
basis  system  for  monitoring  inspection  accu- 
racy, using  statistical  tolerance  and  computer 
analyses. 

state-federal  service  likely 

The  undersecretary  declined  several  times 
to  pinpoint  when  USDA  would  be  able  to 
send  its  proposed  legislation  to  Congress,  or 
to  elaborate  on  its  contents.  However,  various 
sources  indicated.  It  Is  most  probable  the  bill 
will  enable  USDA  to  establish  a  cooperative 
state-federal  inspection  service  for  grain 
similar  to  the  arrangements  that  exist  for 
most  other  agricultural  commodities.  This 
would  be  a  compromise  between  a  completely 
federal  Inspection  system,  such  as  Rep.  Ed- 
ward Mezvinsky  (D..  Iowa),  has  advocated, 
and  a  retooling  of  the  present  system  of 
licensing  private  inspectors,  which  in  all- 
probability  would  not  satisfy  Congress.  Fur- 
thermore, Butz  has  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing such  a  cooperative  effort,  at  least  In  part 
because  it  would  save  the  government  money 
and  would  keep  the  manpower  ranks  at  USDA 
down  to  a  reasonable   number. 

Department  spokesmen  have  said  they  weie 
not  overly  concerned  about  the  cost  of  a 
fully  federal  system,  since  It  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  funded  through  fees.  But.  they 
say.  It  would  mean  at  least  3.000  new  em- 
ployees at  USDA,  at  a  time  when  the  depart- 
ment— like  the  rest  of  the  bureaucracy — Is 
under  strict  White  House  orders  to  pull  in 
its  horns  on  sjiending  and  on  employee 
numbers. 

Butz  was  expected  back  in  Washington 
the  middle  of  this  week,  and  department 
officials  hoped  to  have  at  least  a  rudimentary 
proposal  to  show  him  then.  But  even  after 
USDA  has  worked  the  matter  out  to  Its 
satisfaction,  it  still  can't  go  to  Congress  until 
It  has  approval  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment &  Budget.  Supposedly  OMB  and  USDA 
have  held  preliminary  talks,  and  OMB  is  well 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  Issue,  and  has 
agreed  to  expedite  action  on  a  department 
proposal.  But,  USDA  sources  note,  more  than 
one  urgent  bill  has  been  mired  In  red  tape 
while  at  OMB,  and  nobody  can  be  sure  that 
won't  happen  this  tUne. 

Even  relati\*ely  rapid  movement  through 
OMB,  observers  say,  might  not  be  quick 
enough  to  forestall  congressional  action.  B\it 
even  If  Congress  does  pass  S.J.  Res.  88 — or  a 
similar  measure — over  USDA  objections,  the 
damage  won't  be  great  unless  it  somehow 
blocks  passage  of  a  permanent  bill  In  the 
near  future. 

hi;mphrey  remarks 

In  his  opening  statement,  Humphrey  said 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  subcommittee 
to  "create  waves"  for  farmers  or  the  export 
markets.  But.  he  said,  "We  .  .  .  must  avoid 
the  possibility  of  any  coverup  or  whitewash." 

During  the  hearings.  Humphrey  referred 
often  to  the  so-called  Browning  report— a 
1969  report  from  a  then-USDA  employee  to 
his  superiors  verifying  the  complaints  of 
Europeans  about  the  quality  of  U.S.  grain 
shipments.  USDA  was  clearly  embarrassed  by 
the  repwrt.  since  the  department  had  no 
record  of  It  and  was  not  prepared  to  answer 
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questions  about  what  had  been  done  In  re- 
sponse to  Browning's  observations. 

Sitting  In  on  the  hearings  was  Sen.  Walter 
D.  Huddleston  (D.,  Ken.),  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  agricultural  production,  marketing 
and  stabilization  of  prices  subcommittee,  will 
become  involved  In  the  Issue  when  and  If  the 
investigation  turns  to  problems  of  internal 
grain  shipping  and  Inspectlcn. 

Hiunphr?y  said  the  agriculture  committee 
already  has  two  Investigators  in  the  field  in 
New  Orleans  and  will  have  another  Investi- 
gator and  a  lawyer  there  soon.  Further,  he 
said,  he  has  asked  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office  to  conduct  an  Investigation. 

Sen.  Dick  Clark  (D.,  Iowa)  said  that  despite 
the  fact  that  U.S.  grain  Is  of  the  highest 
quality  when  it  comes  off  the  farm,  it  is  be- 
ing adulterated  before  It  reaches  overseas 
ports.  "Obviously,"  he  said,  "something  Is 
happening  to  the  grain  along  the  way.  I  sus- 
pect three  or  four  things  are  occurring:  Our 
Inspection  system  is  faulty  and  corrupt;  our 
grading  standards  are  antiquated;  our  grain 
handling  methods  need  revision,  and  six 
major  companies  so  monopolize  the  grain 
trade  and  all  its  aspects  that  effective  regula- 
tion can  be  thwarted  by  their  sheer  size  and 
political  Influence." 

Clark,  who  has  kept  as  close  to  the  un- 
raveling grain  scandal  as  anyone  in  Congress 
said  he  understood  that  foreign  buyers  tried 
to  get  what  grain  they  needed  from  someone 
otner  than  the  U.S.,  conung  to  this  country 
only  as  a  last  resort,  because  U.S.  quality  was 
below  the  other  suppliers.  He  said  that  there 
have  been  some  95  cases  of  foreign  com- 
plaints about  grain  shipments  In  the  past  10 
years,  and  asked  that  the  department  pro- 
vide him  with  a  readout  on  how  each  of  those 
complaints  was  resolved,  which  USDA  prom- 
ised to  do.  The  department's  Ervln  L.  Peter- 
son, AMS  administrator,  said  that  of  those 
95  cases,  in  92  Instances  an  Investigation 
showed  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the 
charges. 

But,  Peterson"  said"  at  another  point,  he 
doesn't  believe  the  present  inspection  system 
is  adequate  because  supervision  is  Inade- 
quate. Supervisors  take  the  .sample  of  grain 
they  analyze  from  a  file  sample,  he  said 
which  means  that  they  rerun  either  a  oortion 
of  the  me  sample  that  the  original  inspector 
FMi  or  else  they  nm  the  same  sample  the 
original  Inspector  ran.  But  in  either  event 
the  sample  can  easily  be  manipulated  The 
designated  inspection  agencies.  Peterson  said 
have  not  supervised  their  own  emnlovees 

Clark,  following  the  hearings,  told  report- 
ers he  is  working  on  legislation  to  make  the 
grain  Inspection  system  fully  federal  under 
the  supervision  of  an  apencv  comoosed  of 
representatives  from  USDA,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
The  commerce  department  would  be  Included 
because  It  Is  charged  with  overseeing  foreign 
trade,  and  the  justice  department  Just  to 
ke€3  the  whole  thing  on  the  up  and  uo  ac- 
cording to  Clark's  staff. 

Clark  feels  that,  although  the  Inspection 
fimctlon  should  be  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  USDA  has  proven  so  incapable— 
"or  worse"— in  the  past  decade  that  it  cant 
be  trusted  to  fulfill  the  In.spectlon  re^ponsl- 
bUity  alone,  the  staff  spokesman  said  How- 
ever, he  added,  the  bill  has  not  vet  been 
written  and  it  is  unclear  now  Just  what 
shape  the  final  measure  will  have.  "We  may 
have  completely  changed  our  minds  in  two 
wee'cs."  he  said. 

The  Senators  also  got  the  denartment  wit- 
nesses to  admit  that  while  the  number  of 
grain  Inspectors  had  Increased  from  210  In 
1969  to  220  in  1974.  the  number  of  man  vears 
spent  supervl-^lng  in  1974  had  dropned  to  154 
compared  with  182  In  1969.  This  is  particu- 
larly disturbing,  the  lawmakers  said,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  export  shipments  have  more 
than  doubled. 

The  senators  present,  including  Humphrey 
Clark,  Bob  Dole  (R.,  Kan.)  and  George  Mc- 
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Govern  (D.,  SD.)  all  warned  that  the  major 
grain  companies  may  be  In  for  a  shakeup. 
Hiunphrey  said  at  one  point  that  "the  grain 
trade  had  better  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  its 
operations,  because  If  they  don't,  we're  going 
to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  them." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  1975] 

Two   Major   Grain   Companies  Reportedly 

Under  iNQtrniT 

(By  William  Robblns) 

Washington,  June  24. — Two  of  the  world's 
largest  grain  companies  and  an  American 
afailate  of  a  third  company  have  become  sub- 
jects m  a  spreading  Investigation  Into  the 
grain-export  trade  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  sources  close  to  the  Inquiry. 

The  companies  are  the  Bunge  Corporation 
and  Cook  Industries,  Inc.,  which  are  among 
six  corporations  with  worldwide  operations 
that  are  said  to  control  80  per  cent  of  the 
world's  grain  shipments,  and  Mississippi 
River  Grain  Elevator,  Inc. 

Mississippi  River  Grain  Elevator  Is  owned 
by  Seraflno  Perruzzi  of  Ravenna  Italy.  Mr. 
Perruzzl  is  a  major  figure  in  soybean  process- 
ing abroad  and  owns  substantial  other  Unit- 
ed States  Interests,  Including  banking  and 
vast  tracts  of  land  recently  purchased  In 
North  Carolina. 

POINTS    TJNDER    ST17DT 

The  Investigation,  which  began  early  last 
year  with  allegations  of  bribery  In  ship  in- 
spections and  subsequent  indictments, 
moved  into  alleged  corruption  in  the  han- 
dling, weighing  and  grading  of  grain.  Pederal 
agents  are  now  looking  into  questions  of 
any  possible  corporate  responsibility  and  any 
possible  involvement  by  company  officials. 

A  key  question  under  study  is  whether 
grain  }s  being  shipped  abroad  with  weights 
and  grades  overstated.  Such  practices  could 
lead  to  substantially  Increased  profits  for 
a  company  employing  them. 

In  the  case  of  Bunge,  which  Is  based  in 
New  York  City,  Investigators,  including 
agents  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Agriculture  Department's  Office  of 
Investigation,  have  reportedly  been  auditing 
the  grain  operations  of  the  company's  New 
Orleans  Division. 

Agents  are  reported  to  have  taken  testi- 
mony from  employes  accusing  their  superiors 
of  Involvement  in  alleged  Irregularities,  and 
-sonae  middle-management  emploves  and 
former  employes  have  pointed  higher  into 
the  corporate  structures,  according  to  the 
sources. 

The  Bunge  Investigation  is  reported  to 
be  near  comoletlon.  Is  could  not  be  learned 
how  advanced  the  other  reported  Investtea- 
tlons  might  be. 

Key  testimony  in  the  current  phase  of  the 
Investigation  is  reported  to  have  been  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  grain- 
theft  rings  operating  on  a  large  scale  with 
high  profits  within— and  against — New  Or- 
leans grain  elevators  of  each  of  the  three 
companies. 

MANY  REPORTEDLY  IMPLICATED 

Many  individuals.  Including  a  tugboat 
captain  and  a  barge  company  employe,  as 
well  as  a  New  Orleans  local  grain  companv 
said  to  be  operating  as  a  "fence,"  are  alleged 
to  have  been  Implicated  In  the  reported 
thefts. 

The  method  alleged  to  have  been  used  v/as 
the  short-weighting  of  incoming  barges  and 
rail  cars  untu  overages  of  grain  in  the  eleva- 
tors were  great  enough  to  cover  diversion  of 
barges,  to  the  allegedly  cooperating  local 
company,  which  in  turn  was  said  to  have  sold 
it  to  still  another  local  elevator. 

Some  railroads  and  shippers  have  long 
complained  about  the  weights  recorded  at 
several  New  Orleans  area  elevators.  About 
$24-million  was  paid  by  raUroads  last  year 
on  claims  for  lost  grain  besides  additional 
claims  for  losses  in  soybeans  and  processed 
grain  products. 


The  main  focus  of  the  Inquiry  Is  in  New 
Orleans,  where  Gerald  J.  Galllnghoiise, 
United  States  Attorney,  and  Cornelius  R. 
Heusel.  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
are  coordinating  the  work  of  agents  of  the 
Pederal  Buerau  of  Investigation,  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Office  of  Investigation 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  in- 
vestigation has  spread  to  Houston  and  re- 
portedly other  major  grain  ports. 

Department  of  Agriculture  documents 
show  that  the  agency's  Office  of  Investiga- 
tion was  asked  by  the  Grain  Division  on 
Dec.  14.  1973,  to  study  suspected  "grain  In- 
spection irregularities  In  the  New  Orleans 
circuit." 

TWO    EARLY    INQITIRIES 

The  request  cited  two  preliminary  Investi- 
gations by  the  Grain  Division  and  listed  sus- 
pected violations  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  by  Bunge,  Cook  and  "official 
Inspection  personnel"  of  the  Destrehan 
Board  of  Trade,  the  private  agency  that  In- 
spects their  grain. 

Bryan  J.  Lehman  Jr..  president  of  Destre- 
han, did  not  return  a  telephone  call  seeking 
comment. 

According  to  another  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment document,  the  ensuing  investigation  by 
the  Office  of  Investigation  has  been  merged 
with  the  larger  Federal  inquiry  into  the  grain 
industry. 

The  Grain  Division's  request  said  that  the 
Inspectors  "may  have  violated"  the  act  by 
accepting  "gratuities  from  Bunge  Corpora- 
tion and  Cook  Industries,"  issuing  false  grad- 
ing certificates  and  accepting  "money  or 
other  considerations,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  any  neglect  or  Improper  performance  of 
duty,"  and  failing  to  protect  samolcs  of  grain 
taken  for  grading  from  "manipulation,  sub- 
stitution, or  improper  or  careless  handling." 

It  also  said  that  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tive reports  by  a  Grain  Division  officer  had 
Indicated  that  "the  Bunge  Corporation  and 
the  Cook  Industries,  Inc..  may  have  violated" 
the  act  in  the  following  ways : 

"Knowingly  used  as  true,  falsely  made  offi- 
cial certificates." 

"Knowingly  caused  or  attempted  to  cause 
the  Issuance  of  false  or  incorrect  official 
certificates." 

"Altered  official  samples." 

"Improperly  Influenced  or  attempted  to  In- 
fluence official  Inspection  personnel  with  re- 
spect to  their  duties  under  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act." 

"IMPROPERLY    PERFORMED" 

The  request  said,  too,  that  the  Grain  Divi- 
sion had  received  Information  "which  indi- 
cates that  inspections  are  apparently  being 
improperly  performed  at  Myrtle  Grove,"  the 
site  of  Mississippi  River  Grain  Elevator, 
whose  products  are  inspected  by  Delta 
Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau,  Inc. 

Sidney  W.  Provensal  Jr.,  president  of  Delta, 
said  he  had  "no  reason  to  believe  any  of  my 
employes  are  under  current  Investigation." 

The  inspection  of  grain  Is  a  vital  function 
because  the  grades  that  are  given  determine 
price  variations  and  thus  substantially  affect 
any  profit  or  loss  on  shipments.  Original  in- 
spections are  performed  by  employes  of  the 
private  agencies  Ucensed  by  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Pederal  supervisors  from  the 
Grain  Division  attempt  to  spot-check  the  in- 
spections but  are  generally  acknowledged  by 
present  division  officials  to  be  too  few  In 
number  to  be  fully  effective. 

Ihe  preliminary  Investigative  report  on 
Buage  Included  allegations  by  a  former  In- 
spector that  official  analyses  of  grain  by  In- 
spectors were  adjusted  to  conform  with  a 
ship-loading  log  to  make  off-grade  grain  ap- 
pear to  meet  contract  specifications  and  that 
file  samples  had  been  made  up  to  "approxi- 
mate the  adjusted  results  as  shown  on  the 
log." 

It  also  contained  an  aUegatlon  by  a  former 
Inspector  that  off -grade  grain  was  loaded  on 
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ships,  although  the  log  was  made  to  appear 
as  if  the  grain  had  been  returned  to  the 
elevator. 

The  preliminary  report  that  led  to  the 
statement  that  Cook  Industries  "may  have 
involved"  the  Grain  Standards  Act  focused  on 
the  Inspection  and  sampling  of  a  ship  loaded 
at  the  company's  elevator  in  which  three 
holds  were  found  by  Pederal  supervisors  to 
have  been  loaded  with  sour  and  weevlly  corn. 

GRADES    GIVEN 

The  com  bad  been  given  a  No.  3  grade,  the 
report  said,  although  none  of  that  In  the 
three  holds  could  qualify  for  No.  5,  either 
because  of  excessive  broken  kernels  and  for- 
eign material  or  because  of  excessive  percen- 
tages of  damaged  kernels.  Thus,  according  to 
the  data  in  the  report,  all  of  it  would  have 
been  given  the  lowest  possible  classification 
of  "sample  grade,"  whether  or  not  it  was  sour 
and  weevlly.  The  top  grade  is  No.  1. 

The  report  said  that  none  of  the  Cook  em- 
ployes responsible  for  mixing  and  loading  the 
corn  had  been  Interviewed.  Such  details  are 
normally  covered  in  the  full  follow-up  inves- 
tigation that  the  Grain  Division  requested. 
A  current  request  for  an  investigative  re- 
port on  Cook  and  the  Destrehan  Board  of 
Trade  was  made  after  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year  by  a  Grain  Division  official 
and  an  official  of  the  Office  of  Investigation 
In  response  to  a  complaint  about  United 
States  shipments. 

The  two  officials  checked  the  grain  being 
unloaded  In  Odessa  from  the  ship  Illustrious 
Colotronis,  which  had  been  loaded  at  Cook's 
elevator  in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 

"It  appears  the  corn  may  have  been  decep- 
tively loaded,  deceptively  handled,  decep- 
tively sampled  and/or  falsely  certified,"  the 
request  from  the  Grain  Division  said. 

The  current  investigation  led  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  grew  out  of  what  first  ap- 
peared to  be  Isolated  bribery  cases  in  the  New 
Orleans  Port  last  year.  Seven  Inspectors  were 
involved  on  charges  of  accepting  bribes  to 
certify  ships  as  clean  and  fit  to  receive  grain. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  same  inspectors 
were  licensed  to  inspect  grain  Is  reported  to 
have  led  Investigators  into  a  new  phase  of 
the  inquiry.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  same 
agencies  that  inspect  grain  have  divisions 
with  personnel  licensed  to  weigh  the  com- 
modities led  to  still  another  phase. 

Witnes.ses  are  reported  to  have  told  inves- 
tigators of  a  variety  of  violations  of  the  Grain 
Standards  Act,  including  misgrading,  falsify- 
ing certificates  and  ship  logs.  Improper  in- 
fluences on  inspectors,  bribery  and  falsifica- 
tion of  weights. 

A  question  that  Is  reported  to  have  been 
raised  by  Investigators  was  whether  the  al- 
leged Irregularities  could  have  continued 
without  the  knowledge  of  corporate  olflclals. 

OVERTIME   VARIED 

One  subject  that  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Investigators  was  the  payment  of  sub- 
stantial bonuses  at  three-month  Intervals  by 
Destrehan,  the  agency  Inspecting  the  Bunge 
and  Cook  grain,  and  the  payment  by  the  same 
agency  of  unearned  overtime,  with  records 
reportedly  falsified  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  time  had  been  worked. 

The  unearned  overtime  given  varied  widely 
among  Inspectors,  with  no  apparent  reason. 
The  question  raised  was  whether  the  pay- 
ments constituted  Improper  Influence  on  the 
inspectors. 

Destreman  has  argued  that  the  extra  over- 
time was  paid  to  compensate  for  lower-than- 
average  regular  rates  for  its  Imspectors  and 
for  long  hours  worked  and  inconveniences 
of  sudden  calls  to  duty.  But  the  question 
reported  to  have  been  raised  was'  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  simpler  to  raise  the 
regular  rates  of  pay. 

Bryan  J.  Lehmann  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Destreman  Board  of  Trade,  said  that  the 
practice  had  been  changed,  but  a  report  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 


cates that  the  change  occurred  after  the  cur- 
rent investigation  began. 

The  falsely  reported  overtime  was  reflected 
in  the  tariffs  charged  by  the  agency  for  its 
Inspection  service  reportedly  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  one  elevator  offical  at  Cook 
Industries,  and,  according  to  the  sources, 
with  no  protest  from  anyone. 

It  Is  not  clear  in  all  Instances  which  com- 
panies Individual  allegations  are  linked  to, 
but  In  the  case  of  Bunge,  a  recent  Investiga- 
tive report  at  the  Department  of  Agrlcultvu^ 
noted  that  a  file  on  the  company  was  started 
In  1973. 

FILE    IS   BEGUN 

The  file  was  started  after  a  report  on  some 
rail  shipments  from  the  company's  Kansas 
City  elevator,  in  which  the  difference  between 
grades  given  by  private  Insepectors  and  those 
found  In  a  retest  were  said  to  have  been  "so 
varied  that  the  conclusion  could  only  be  that 
the  sample  obtained  by  the  sampler  was 
not  representative  of  the  grain  in  the  rail- 
car." 

Allegations  of  manipulation  of  the  samples 
were  also  reported. 

The  report  cited  11  cars  In  which  subse- 
quent analysis  set  the  grade  two  grades  be- 
low that  originally  given,  and  the  grain  was 
said  to  have  a  sour  odor. 

Another  more  recent  report,  dated  Sept.  IJ, 
1974,  quotes  a  Federal  supervisor  as  saying 
that  a  private  Inspector  told  him  that  off- 
grade  grain  often  went  aboard  Bunge  ships 
when  the  loading  log  showed  It  to  have  been 
returned  to  the  elevator.  A  former  inspector 
was  quoted  in  the  report  as  having  said  that 
as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  the  grain  going  on 
Bunge  ships  during  one  period  was  off-grade 
and  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  a  chief 
insnector  of  Destrehan  to  make  up  false 
samoles.  He  also  said,  accordlnti  to  the  report, 
that  he  had  watched  the  same  chief  Inspector 
and  another  Inspector  make  up  false  samples. 
It  could  not  be  determined  precisely  how 
the  witnesses  In  the  Bunge  Investigation 
had  attempted  to  Implicate  higher  manage- 
ment. Sources  close  to  the  investigation  said 
the  device  alleged  to  have  been  used  was 
subtle,  and  one  witness  was  said  to  have  de- 
scribed It  as  "budgetary,"  apparently  an  In- 
sistence on  profit  goals  that  would  be  un- 
realistic under  normal  circumstances. 

TAPES  ALLEGEDLY  ALTERED 

Information  on  allegations  reported  to 
have  been  made  during  the  investigation  on 
Irregularities  In  weighing  Is  less  detailed,  but 
one  source  close  to  the  case  said,  "Any  ex- 
pert weigher  can  rig  scale  weights." 

In  some  Instances,  sources  close  to  the 
case  say,  weighing  tapes  were  altered  for 
grain  moving  aboard  ship. 

A  Federal  official  Is  reported  to  have  stum- 
bled upon  what  appeared  later  to  have  been 
a  case  of  false  loading  without  realizing  at 
the  time  what  he  had  found.  The  ship-load- 
ing log  listed  a  specific  number  of  lots  load- 
ed, while  the  weight  record  listed  an  addi- 
tional lot. 

The  explanation  given  him  was  that  the 
grain  Inspectors  had  merely  failed  to  record 
one  of  the  lots. 

Recounting  the  case  later,  a  former  in- 
spector said,  "they  were  scared  to  death  he'd 
caught  up  with  them." 

Auditors  are  said  to  have  checked  records 
to  determine  whether  fictitious  papers  were 
made  up  to  balance  overstatements  of  out- 
going weights.  They  are  reported  to  have 
found  Instances  when  the  same  barge  ap- 
pears on  record  as  arriving  twice  within  a  few 
days,  an  unbelievably  short  time  for  a  re- 
turn trip. 

It  could  not  be  learned  what  they  found 
In  Investigating  further,  but  one  source  said, 
"There  was  Just  too  much  paperwork  in- 
volved in  the  operation." 

He  said  that  both  inspection  and  weight 
certificates  must  be  recorded  lor  loads  from 


shippers  and  that  they  could  be  checked  back 
to  the  reported  origin. 

SHIP   LOADED   GRAIN 

Sources  said  the  Instances  had  turned  up 
in  which  more  grain  of  a  specific  grade  was 
reported  loaded  on  a  ship  than  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  elevator  records. 

"Say  you've  got  a  contract  for  750.000 
bushels  of  No.  3  corn  to  go  aboard  ship  and 
you've  only  got  725,000  in  the  house, "  one 
source  said.  "What  do  you  do?  You  mix  It 
with  trash.  The  weight  problem  Is  peanuts 
beside  the  grading.  The  difference  Is  millions 
of  dollars." 

Through  an  anomaly  of  United  States 
grading  standards,  however,  off-grade  and 
even  sour  grain  or  trash  can  be  added  legally 
to  grain  as  long  as  the  adulterants  remain 
below  percentages  prescribed  for  each  grade. 

[Prom  the  Co-op  Country  News,  June  18, 

1976] 
World's  Farmers  Fkel  Untted  States  Dom- 
inates Market 
(By  Roderick  Tumbull) 
The    American    farmrr,    more    than    any 
other,  depends  upon  thw  whole  world  for  bis 
market. 

Other  farmers  all  over  the  world  have 
reason  to  believe  that  world  trade  in  farm 
products  Is  dominated  by  the  United  States. 
These  statements  are  subject  to  many 
qualifications,  but  on  the  whole  and  as  to 
Intent,  they  can  be  fairly  well  documented.  A 
coffee  plantation  owner  In  Brazil,  as  an  ex- 
ample, may  contend  that  he  also  Is  on  a 
world  market,  and  he  Is.  So  are  the  wheat 
farmers  of  Canada  and  Australia.  And  It  is 
obvious  from  all  statistics  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  monopoly  on  world 
trade. 

But  volume-wise,  the  U.S.  has  such  a  big 
lead  as  to  make  It  evident  It  dominates. 
Much  has  been  said  about  how  the  American 
farmer  needs  the  export  market.  Not  so  much 
has  been  said  about  his  world  leadership. 

Data  available  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  sources  are  the 
proof  of  the  pudding.  The  subject  here,  in- 
cidentally. Is  world  trade  In  agricultural 
products,  not  world  production.  Many  coun- 
tries are  huge  producers  of  rice,  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  export  very  little.  The  United 
States  is  a  big  consumer  of  farm  nroducts, 
but  it  produces  sufficiently  also  to  be  the 
ma1or  exporter. 

In  fiscal  1974.  th^t  l?!  the  vear  that  ended 
June  30.  1974,  the  United  States  sunplled: 

85  per  cent  of  all  Boyt)eans  entering  the  ex- 
port trade. 
60  per  cent  of  all  feed  grains. 
45  per  cent  of  the  wheat. 
30  per  cent  of  the  cotton. 
24  per  cent  of  the  rice. 

The  USDA  notes  that  currently  America 
is  selling  grain  and  other  food  products  to 
145  crash  markets  over  the  world,  while 
at  the  <!9me  time  It  Is  making  food  avail- 
able under  aid  programs  to  millions  of  people 
In  03  dlffere'it  countries. 

Fiscal  1974  was  a  big  vear  for  exports. 
Volume  will  be  down  for  fiscal  1975  which 
ends  Ji'ne  30,  but  because  of  higher  prices, 
total  value  will  be  up. 

In  a  recent  address.  Earl  L.  Butz.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  said  that  when  U.S.  farmers 
are  producing  fully,  as  they  are  now,  they 
can  expect  to  export  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  soybeans  produced.  6^  to  65  i>er  cent  of 
the  wheat,  25  per  cent  of  the  feed  grains, 
40  per  cent  of  the  cotton,  50  per  cent  of 
the  tallow  and  edible  fats,  40  per  cent  of 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  and  a  sizable  part  of 
the  citrus  fruit  crop. 

Last  year,  he  said,  U.S.  farm  exports  took 
the  produce  of  one  out  of  every  four  crop 
acres.  So.  on  the  average,  If  a  farmer  had 
100  acres  In  crops,  the  produce  from  25 
acres  went  overseas.  Of  course,  as  the  ftgiu^s 
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previously  given  demonstrate,  a  greater  per- 
centage of  some  crops  Is  exported  than  on 
others. 

Farm  crops  are  renewable  resources.  A  new 
crop  Is  produced  every  year  and  even  though 
they  may  vary  m  size,  It  Is  not  like  talcing 
oU  from  a  well  which  has  a  definite  limit 
and  someday  will  be  dry. 

VS.  farm  exports  have  boomed  In  recent 
years,  but  they  had  been  Increasing  gradually 
over  a  long  period.  While  there  are  more 
people  in  the  world  every  year  and  therefore 
more  potential  customers,  the  Increase  in 
world  trade  in  food  products  has  been  stimu- 
lated more  by  increasing  affluence  than  by 
population  growth. 

It  seems  logical  to  grain  men  at  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade  to  stssume  that  grain 
farmers  any  place  in  the  world  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  place  where  world 
prices  are  established.  This  doesn't  mean  that 
the  United  States  can  fix  prices  at  any  level 
desired,  they  explain,  but  that  because  of 
the  trade  generated  by  the  U.S.,  the  prices 
quoted  In  this  country  likely  will  prevail. 

As  one  grain  man  said,  "I  Imagine  a  corn 
farmer  In  South  Africa  who  wonders  what 
his  grain  is  worth  on  the  export  market 
looks  to  the  Chicago  price  plus  freight  to 
the  Gulf  Just  as  we  do.  And  I  assume  the 
soybean  farmer  in  Brazil  does  the  same  thing, 
while  the  wheat  farmer  any  place  in  the 
world  wUl  look  to  Chicago  quotations  plus 
freight  costs  to  ports  as  Indicating  the  pre- 
vailing world  value  on  his  crop." 

The  implications  of  the  American  farm- 
er's position  as  being  the  largest  world 
trader  are  tremendous  when  applied  to  him- 
self. Obviously,  the  loss  of  the  export  market 
would  drastically  change  the  whole  Ameri- 
can system  of  agriculture.  Government  farm 
programs,  farm  planning,  land  values  and 
a  host  of  other  factors  are  inextricably  tied 
to  the  export  market.  Simply  put,  there's  no 
way  U.S.  agriculture  can  shut  Its  eyes  to  Its 
dependence  upon  the  foreign  market. 

Certainly,  the  foreign  market  has  a  power- 
ful influence  on  demand  (and  price) .  A  rath- 
er dramatic  illustration  of  this  came  May  19, 
when  It  was  learned  an  official  of  the  Soviet 
food  buying  agency  was  In  New  York.  For 
two  days,  U.S.  grain  prices  were  Jumping 
all  over  the  place  until  he  left  for  home. 
Apparently,  he  bought  nothing.  But,  suppos- 
ing he  had?  The  market  Illustrated  It  would 
have  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  Increased 
demand. 


U.S.  SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAEL:  HARRIS 
POLL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  some  have 
talked  lately  about  the  alleged  erosion 
of  support  in  the  United  States  for  ade- 
quate aid  to  Israel.  In  this  regard,  I 
think  it  is  very  Important  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
a  recent  article  bv  Louis  Harris,  titled 
"Oil  or  Israel?",  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  of  April  6. 
Mr.  Harris'  findings,  resulting  from  a 
recent  poll,  are  that  support  in  the 
United  States  for  the  national  security 
of  Israel  is,  in  fact,  increasing  and  that 
there  is  no  increase  among  non-Jewish 
Americans  of  typically  anti-Semitic  atti- 
tudes. 

These  findings,  in  my  judgment,  are 
especially  significant  lest  Israel's  enemies 
come  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
they  can  extract  damaging  concessions 
from  Israel,  which  will  jeopardize  its 
security  through  danger  to  its  U.S.  sup- 
port. 

Therefore,  I  commend  Mr.  Harris' 
article  for  the  reading  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.  OR  Israel? 

(By  Louis  Harris) 
I  (The  answer  of  the  American  public,  as 
measured  by  a  leading  opinion  researcher. 
\s  different  from  that  Imagined  by  some  lead- 
ers and  most  Jews.) 

There  Is  a  deep  and  disturbing  counter- 
point to  Henry  Kissinger's  flying  diplomacy 
(now  grounded)  In  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
the  feeling  here  at  home — and  particularly 
among  the  Eastern  Establishment — that  the 
traditional  American  support  for  Israel  is 
crumbling  and  that  anti-Semitism  may  be 
on  the  rise.  Put  somewhat  differently,  in  the 
prospective  trade-off  between  the  need  to 
get  along  with  the  oil-rich  Arabs  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  Jewish  state,  the  Jews  are 
going  to  be  the  losers. 

The  sentiment  is  expressed  In  many  other 
ways.  A  prominent  Eastern  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, who  is  Jewish,  remarked :  "Most  Amer- 
icans are  practical  and  pragmatic.  They  are 
not  that  principled.  And  when  they  become 
convinced  that  we  must  get  oil  from  the 
Arabs,  they'U  say,  'The  Jews  be  damned.'  "  A 
leading  doctor,  also  Jewish,  had  a  more  apoc- 
alyptic vision:  "I'm  not  even  religious,  nor 
have  I  been  that  enamored  of  Israel.  But  now 
I  think  that  if  Israel  goes  down  the  drain, 
it  will  be  followed  by  pogroms  against  the 
Jews  In  every  Western  country,  including 
this  one." 

This  apprehension,  this  deep  distrust  of 
the  world  about  them  Is  characteristic  of  the 
way  many  Jews  see  the  present  situation. 
And  It  must  be  said  that  they  can  find  rea- 
sons for  their  fears.  During  a  recent  conver- 
sation, a  top  executive  of  an  oU  company  In 
New  York  City  summed  up  his  view  of  the 
cxirrent  scene.  "The  balance  of  power  In  the 
world  has  passed  Into  new  hands.  Israel  Is 
going  to  be  lucky  to  survive.  The  old  voting 
power  of  Jews  In  America  Is  going  to  give 
way  to  a  new  realization  that  Arab  oil  power 
Is  a  price  America  must  both  reckon  with 
and  ultimately  compromise  with,  even  If  Is- 
rael has  to  go." 

A  highly  publicized  variant  of  this  view 
was  offered  by  Gen.  George  Brown,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  during  an 
informal  talk  at  the  Duke  University  Law 
School.  He  said  that  if  Americans  suffered 
enough  because  of  the  energy  shortage  "they 
might  get  tough  minded  enough  to  stop  the 
Jewish  Influence  In  this  country  and  break 
that  lobby."  And  then,  rather  mindlessly,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  "Jews  own  the  banks 
and  the  newspap>ers  In  this  country.  Just 
look  where  the  Jewish  money  Is."  General 
Brown  was  scolded  by  President  Ford;  he 
apologized,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
When  Jewish  organizations  threatened  to  de- 
mand his  removal,  they  were  persuaded  to 
hold  back  on  the  grounds  that  forcing  the 
general  out  would  be  taken  as  proof  of  the 
power  of  "Jewish  Influence"  at  the  highest 
levels. 

Others  have  pol.'^ted  out  the  obvious  mis- 
conceptions behind  General  Brown's  remarks. 
There  also  seemed  to  be  a  series  of  linked 
underlying  assumptions:  Israel's  reputation 
In  the  United  States  was  built  on  its  military 
success.  The  Ufe-Une  for  Israel  was  American 
military  assistance.  The  more  the  Soviet 
Union  poured  arms  Into  Egypt  and  Syria,  the 
bigger  the  United  States  buUd-up  In  Israel. 
As  former  Senator  William  Fulbrlght  re- 
marked several  times,  the  pro-Israel  Jewish 
influence  In  Washington  was  so  great  that 
It  could  command  as  many  as  71  out  of  100 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Thus, 
Jewish  voting  power,  strategically  located 
In  pivotal  states,  such  as  New  York,  Califor- 
nia.   Illinois,    Michigan    and    Pennsylvania, 


along  with  Jewish  money  In  political  cam- 
paigns, provided  the  political  muscle  to  guar- 
antee unlimited  American  backing  for  Israel. 

But  now,  the  argument  goes,  things  are 
different.  The  myth  of  Israeli  military  in- 
vlnclbUlty  has  been  shattered.  Israel  did  not 
win  the  Yom  Klppur  War  In  1973.  With  its 
traditional  air-power  supremacy  blunted 
by  Russian  missiles  In  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  Armies  there  was  a  stand-off. 
At  the  same  time  the  Arab  stereotype  has 
changed.  No  longer  could  they  be  seen  as 
backward  sheiks  garbed  in  white  sheets  and 
living  In  desert  tents.  They  control  a  large 
part  of  the  world's  most  precious  raw  mate- 
rial— oil.  And  the  American  people  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  this  new  p>ower  or  find 
themselves  In  the  deepest  trouble  for  lack 
of  energy.  Finally,  the  relentless  Jewish  effort 
to  keep  In  touch  with  the  power  centers  in 
Washington  Is  beginning  to  backfire. 

Indeed,  the  failure  of  Kissinger's  mission 
was  underscored  by  President  Ford's  state- 
ment, made  less  than  24  hours  after  Kis- 
singer's return,  that  if  Israel  "had  been  a 
bit  more  flexible  ...  It  would  have  been 
the  best  insurance  for  peace."  The  Admin- 
istration stressed  that  the  time  had  come 
to  reassess  American  policy,  though  Kissinger 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  "punishment 
of  a  friend  cannot  be  the  purpose';  nor 
would  he  publicly  affix  blame  on  the  Israelis 
or  the  Arabs  for  the  collapse  of  the  talks. 
Nevertheless,  a  sensible  inference  was  that 
Ford,  who  needs  a  conspicuous  success  in 
the  international  field  for  his  own  political 
well-being,  did  blame  the  Israelis  and  was 
angry  at  them.  It  Is  also  possible  that  he 
misjudged  American  public  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

Taken  together,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  events  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  seem 
to  have  produced  three  main  conceptions 
in  many  American  minds :  ( 1 )  Jewish  power 
could  well  be  eroding  In  the  United  States, 
accordingly  weakening  the  lifeline  to  Israel; 
(2)  traditional  Israeli  Intransigence  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated;  (3)  with  the  decline 
of  sympathy  for  Israel  and  the  growth  of 
Arab  power,  a  spate  of  antl-Seraltlsm  could 
well  break  out  In  the  Western  world. 

The  trouble  with  almost  all  of  this  is  that 
It  simply  doesn't  square  with  prevailing  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
single  group  which  most  underestimates  the 
pro-Israel  sentiment  In  this  country  and 
most  overestimates  the  possibility  of  the 
anti-Semitism  Is  none  other  than  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  community.  Instead  of  away, 
support  for  Israel  Is  now  at  a  record  peak. 
A  recent  Harris  survey  indicates  that  52  per- 
cent of  the  public  now  sympathizes  with 
Israel,  up  sharply  from  the  39  percent  who 
felt  that  way  In  1973,  right  after  the  Yom 
Klppur  War.  By  contrast,  7  percent  of  the 
American  people  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  Arab  side  In  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict. 
A  national  leadership  group  drawn  from  gov- 
ernment and  politics,  business,  labor,  com- 
munications, education,  religion,  and  volun- 
tary organizations  was  56  percent  In  sym- 
pathy with  Israel,  while  only  6  percent  sup- 
ported the  Arab  cause. 

Later  this  year.  Congress  must  decide 
whether  to  give  Israel  $1.8-bllllon  In  mili- 
tary aid,  a  much  higher  sum  than  that  coun- 
try has  ever  asked  for  before.  American  public 
opinion  has  not  always  favored  sending 
military  assistance  to  Israel.  Back  In  1967, 
when  Israel  was  rolling  up  Its  smashing  vic- 
tory of  the  Six  Day  War,  a  39  percent  to 
35  percent  plurality  of  the  public  opposed 
sending  military  aid.  During  the  1973  war, 
opinion  shifted  and  a  relatively  narrow  46 
to  34   percent   plurality   supported   aid. 

But  now,  even  as  the  myth  of  Israel's  in- 
vincibility has  lost  Its  bold  on  the  public, 
support  for  sending  weapons  to  ''srael  has 
grown  enormously.  A  rather  lopsided  66  to 
24  per  cent  majority  favors  sending  Israel 
what  it  needs  in  the  way  of  mUitary  hard- 
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ware.  (Some  have  suggested  that  the  very  size 
of  this  margin  might  tempt  the  Israelis  to 
bypass  the  Administration  and  take  their 
case,  no  doubt  111-advlsedly,  to  the  public  and 
the  Congress  directly.)  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  In  view  of  the  decisive  65  to  22 
per  cent  majority  who  oppose  this  country's 
giving  military  aid  In  general  and  the  74 
to  17  per  cent  who  oppose  sending  any  more 
military  assistance  to  Vietnam. 

These  findings  about  the  attitudes  of 
Americans  towards  the  Arab-Israeli  confilct 
and  toward  Jews  In  the  United  States  came 
from  a  survey  that  was  finished  by  the  sec- 
ond week  of  January.  Two  major  groups  were 
interviewed:  First  the  public.  In  the  form  of 
a  representative  national  cross  section  of 
3,377  adults,  including  a  number  of  Jews; 
and,  second,  the  leadership  community,  a 
total  of  491  persons  who  are  opinion  lead- 
ers in  such  areas  as  business,  government, 
religion,  education,  labor  and  communica- 
tions. 

Tne  obvious  concltislon  to  be  drawn  from 
the  survey  Is  that  when  Israel  is  seen  as  a 
tough,  cocky  Sparta,  the  top  military  power 
In  the  Middle  East,  most  Americans  feel  little 
sense  of  urgency  to  send  aid.  But  when  Israel 
appears  to  be  the  underdog,  alone  and  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  Arabs,  then  a  better  than 
3  to  1  majority  wants  to  send  military  aid. 
(In  passing,  I  should  point  out  that  only 
34  per  cent  of  the  public  Is  confident  that 
Israel  would  win  another  war.)  Thus,  Is- 
raeli leaders  who  think  the  world  always 
wants  to  ride  with  a  winner  may  be  sorely 
underestimating  the  compassion  of  the 
American  people  for  the  underdog.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  this  overwhelming 
support  for  military  aid  for  Israel  (which 
rises  to  an  even  higher  75  to  13  per  cent 
majority  among  the  leaders).  One  is  a  per- 
sistent worry  about  the  Russians  and  their 
arms.  As  a  mechanic  In  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
put  it:  "I  hear  the  Russians  have  sent  the 
Arabs  all  their  latest  planes  and  missiles. 
So  we  better  do  the  same  or  Israel  will  be 
v/iped  out,  and  Russia  will  take  over  the 
whole  area." 

It  must  be  said  that  only  one  out  of  four 
Americans  would  approve  sending  American 
troops  to  the  Middle  East  even  "If  Israel 
were  being  defeated  by  the  Arabs,"  and  there 
are  some  who  will  find  this  a  very  distressing 
figure.  But  this  is  a  very  remote  scenario  and 
the  Israelis  have  always  Insisted  that  they 
would  never  ask  for  troops.  The  reluctance 
to  send  troops  should  not  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  an  erosion  of  American  support  for  more 
military  aid  for  Israel.  To  the  contrary,  there 
Is  every  sign  that  such  backing  Is  at  a  peak. 
Despite  all  that  has  been  said  about  it, 
neither  the  public  nor  the  leadership  group 
seems  particularly  disturbed  about  Israel's 
so-called  Intransigence  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations.  A  solid  majority  of  the 
public  and  77  per  cent  of  the  leaders  feel 
that  the  current  Government  of  Israel  Is 
"reasonable  in  wanting  to  work  for  a  peace 
settlement."  It  should  be  added  that  the 
Egypt  regime  is  also  felt  to  be  "reasonable" 
by  a  2  to  1  majority  among  the  public  and 
a  4  to  1  margin  among  the  leadership  group. 
In  fact,  there  Is  little  demand  from  American 
public  opinion  that  Israel  be  persuaded  to 
give  back  the  territories  It  has  occupied  since 
the  1967  war.  The  heavily  prevaUlng  view  at 
all  levels  is  that  "Israel  has  helped  develop 
occupied  Arab  territories  and  will  work  out 
a  fair  way  for  the  Arabs  to  rule  themselves 
In  their  own  territory."  A  55  per  cent  ma- 
jority of  the  public  Is  opposed  to  America's 
pressuring  Israel  to  band  back  the  occupied 
areas,  and  a  wide  65  to  14  per  cent  majority 
Is  against  Israel's  "giving  up  occupied  Pales- 
tinian Arab  territory  and  letting  P.L.O.  leader 
Tasir  Arafat  rule  It." 

Indeed,  neither  Arafat  nor  the  P.L.O.  Is 
held  In  high  regard  by  the  public.  Arafat's 
appearance  before  the  United  Nations  met 
with  a  negative  response  of  58  to  30  per  cent. 


Compared  to  last  summer,  the  majorities 
that  see  him  as  "an  extremist  who  conducts 
terrorist  activities"  and  "responsible  for  the 
slaughter  of  Innocent  children"  have  grown 
In  number  Yet  Arafat  Is  gaining  ground  as 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  Palestinians 
(up  from  19  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  In  6 
months),  and  there  is  no  strong  feeling 
among  either  the  public  or  the  leaders  that 
he  should  be  barred  from  the  Geneva  peace 
talks  if  they  ever  take  place. 

The  reasons  people  think  Arafat  ought  to 
have  a  seat  at  Geneva  are  Interesting  and 
reflect  an  underlying  cynicism  about  world 
politics.  It  Is  a  cynicism  so  widespread  that 
It  Is  becoming  hard  to  find  majorities  of 
Americans  who  are  ready  to  condemn  ag- 
gressors. The  head  of  the  P.L.O.  is  seen  as 
being  only  a  cut  below  many  of  the  other 
figures  who  might  be  seated  in  Geneva.  More- 
over, Americans  have  become  used  to  seeing 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  holding  cordial 
negotiating  sessions  with  all  kinds  of  pre- 
viously hostile  leaders:  Brezhnev,  Mao,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  every  shade  of  Arab 
potentate.  Why  shouldn't  Arafat  sit  In  at 
Geneva,  the  reasoning  goes,  even  If  the 
PXi.O.'s  acts  of  terrorism  are  despicable? 

In  the  complex  web  of  concerns  that  make 
up  the  Middle  East  problem,  there  Is  one 
that  dominates  all  others  in  the  mind  of 
the  American  public.  It  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  statement  from  our  recent  survey: 
"Arabs  are  getting  rich  on  our  dollars,  and 
as  a  result  we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
suffering  bad  Inflation  and  economic  hard- 
ship, which  is  wrong." 

Since  last  fall,  a  massive  backlash  against 
foreign  oil-producing  countries  has  formed 
in  the  United  States  and  it  now  colors  nearly 
all  other  American  views.  When  asked  to 
name  the  leading  cause  of  Inflation.  76  per 
cent  of  the  public  singled  out  foreign  oil- 
producing  countries.  When  asked  to  account 
for  the  recession,  63  per  cent  pinpointed 
"Arab  oil  producers."  Fully  three  out  of  four 
Americans  blame  last  year's  oil  shortage  on 
the  Arab  embargo,  while  two  out  of  three 
blame  the  Arabs  for  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
oil.  With  a  kind  of  indiscriminate  intensity, 
the  American  people  attribute  their  energy 
troubles,  as  well  as  their  general  economic 
woes,  to  oil — and  to  most,  oil  means  "the 
Arabs." 

But  even  as  they  appreciate  the  spectacu- 
lar Increase  in  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Arab  world,  the  American  people  remain  firm 
in  their  support  of  Israel  and  determined  to 
maintain  this  position.  A  68  to  20  per  cent 
majority  rejected  the  notion  that  "we  need 
Arab  oU  for  our  gasoline  shortJige  here  at 
home,  so  we  had  better  find  ways  to  get  along 
with  the  Arabs,  even  if  that  means  support- 
ing Israel  less."  The  percentage  that  rejected 
this  argument  last  summer  was  only  61  to  23. 
The  response  to  the  pivotal  question  in 
the  entire  survey  was  profoundly  Illuminat- 
ing. The  question  was  this:  "If  it  came  down 
to  It  and  the  only  way  we  could  get  Arab 
oil  In  enough  quantity  and  at  lower  prices 
was  to  stop  supporting  Israel  with  military 
aid,  would  you  favor  or  opi>ose  such  a  move 
by  this  country?"  A  64  to  18  per  cent  ma- 
jority of  the  public,  which  contains  only 
3  per  cent  Jews,  came  down  decisively  against 
abandoning  Israel  to  get  enough  oil.  An  even 
higher,  almost  unanimous  93  to  5  per  cent 
majority  of  the  leaders  expressed  the  same 
view.  Yet,  when  a  special  national  cross  sec- 
tion of  567  Jews  was  asked  how  non-Jews 
in  America  would  feel,  by  45  to  34  per  cent, 
the  Jews  were  quite  sure  that  they  would 
opt  for  oil,  not  Israel. 

It  Is  clear  that  most  Americans  are  un- 
willing to  make  Israel  the  victim  of  what 
many  feel  Is  a  "game  of  Arab  oil  blackmail." 
as  one  United  States  Senator  put  it.  There 
Is  little  doubt  that  the  Arabs  have  badly 
miscalculated  American  public  opinion  In 
this  country.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
public  favors  the  use  of  force  to  take  over 


the  Arab  oil  fields.  A  58  to  25  per  cent  ma- 
jority opposes  this.  But  that  is  beside  the 
point.  With  the  exception  of  Egypt's  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  Jordan's  King  Hussein,  Arab 
leaders.  Including  the  murdered  King  Faisal 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  are  now  viewed  as  foes  of 
the  United  States  and  are  highly  unpopular. 
Sadat  is  a  familiar  figure  to  55  per  cent  of 
the  public,  more  than  know  most  Democratic 
candidates  for  President,  and  69  per  cent 
have  a  favorable  view  of  him.  He  Is  one  of 
the  few  bridges  the  Arab  world  has  to  the 
American  public. 

Though  opinion  in  this  country  has  deep 
reservations  about  the  Arab  world,  it  does 
not  accept  Israel  uncritically.  Americans  feel 
that  the  Israelis  have  taken  American  sup- 
port for  granted  too  easily.  A  majority  of  62 
per  cent  to  24  per  cent  and  only  a  slightly 
smaller  majority  of  56  to  36  per  cent  of  lead- 
ers believe  that  "Israel  is  friendly  to  the 
United  States  because  it  wants  our  military 
supplies."  Even  more  damaging  is  the  48  to 
33  per  cent  plurality  of  the  public  which 
hold  that  "Israel  seems  to  feel  the  United 
States  wUl  back  them  up,  no  matter  what 
they  do."  The  leaders  deny  this,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  only  marginal. 

If  Israel  projects  the  view  that  it  takes 
American  aid  for  granted,  there  is  certain  to 
be  a  serious  erosion  of  votes  in  the  Congress 
during  the  military  aid  debate  In  the  coming 
months.  An  Israel  which  appears  to  shun  aU 
peace  efforts  and  boasts  of  its  military  power 
could  well  be  told  to  find  Its  backing  else- 
where. In  sharp  cantrast,  an  Israel  which  ap- 
peared eminently  reasonable  about  negotia- 
tions can  easily  make  its  case  for  continued 
military  aid.  At  the  moment,  Israel  is  bene- 
fiting as  much  from  anti-Arab  sentiment 
over  oil  as  from  pro-Israeli  feeling  in  its  own 
right. 

The  extent  and  depth  of  support  for  Israel 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  but  the 
most  surprised  group  of  all  will  be  American 
Jews,  who  now  seem  totally  possessed  of  a 
doomsday  vision  of  what  will  happen  to 
Israel  and  what  might  happen  to  Jews  in 
this  country.  A  prominent  Jewish  lawyer  in 
Chicago  put  It  this  way,  "Senator  Percy  is 
known  for  having  his  ear  to  the  ground. 
When  he  made  all  those  friendly  remarks 
about  the  Arabs,  he  could  see  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall.  Don't  kid  yourself,  the  fact 
that  Arabs  have  oil  power  Is  changing  every- 
thing. Combined  with  the  recession,  you'll 
see  Jews  not  being  hired  and  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  to  see  middle  America  blame  the 
whole  economic  mess  on  the  Jews  before  It 
Is  all  over." 

Let  us  return  to  the  case  of  General  Brown. 
By  45  per  cent  to  42  per  cent,  most  Jews  felt 
that  non-Jews  thought  "It  was  proper  and 
right"  for  the  general  to  say  what  he  did. 
Yet,  when  non-Jews  were  asked  about  the 
general's  statements,  by  61  to  19  per  cent,  a 
solid  majority — and  an  even  higher  78  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  leadership — said  Brown's  com- 
ments were  "improper  and  wrong." 

But  this  discrepancy  Is  only  the  beginning. 
Where  American  Jews  really  take  off  Into 
flights  of  fantasy  is  on  the  subject  of  anti- 
Semitism  itself. 

It  can  be  argued  that  people  may  say  one 
thing  and  really  believe  another  when  It 
comes  to  such  delicate  matters  as  racial  and 
religious  prejudice,  and  anyone  who  looks 
closely  at  public  opinion  must  take  this  Into 
account.  In  the  case  of  Jews,  the  Harris  sur- 
vey took  steps  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  match  Jewish  in- 
terviewers with  Jewish  respondents  and  non- 
Jewish  interviewers  with  their  counterparts 
to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  any  hesitation 
among  ncn-Jews  to  express  anti-Semitic  at- 
titudes or  among  Jews  to  express  their  per- 
ceptions of  antl-Semltlc  attitudes.  There  Is 
evidence  that  the  exercise  was  useful.  Com- 
pare these  Jewish  estimates  of  non-JewUb 
attitudes  with  the  facts  of  the  matter:  62 
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per  cent  of  all  Jews  bold  tbe  view  that  non- 
Jews  think  "Jews  are  Irritating  because  they 
are  too  aggressive."  Yet,  no  more  than  31 
per  cent  of  the  non-Jewish  public  believes 
this.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  all  Jews  think 
non-Jews  feel  that  "when  it  comes  to  choos- 
ing between  people  and  money,  Jews  will 
choose  money."  Only  32  per  cent  of  the  non- 
Jews  actually  feel  that  way.  This  same  pat- 
tern could  be  repeated  on  a  whole  list  of  at- 
titudes. For  each,  Jews  vastly  overestimate 
the  hostile  feelings  of  non-Jews. 

If  we  total  all  the  unfavorable  stereotypes, 
it  can  be  estimated  that  31  per  cent  of  the 
non-Jewish  public  in  the  United  States  hold 
attitudes  about  Jews  which  can  be  described 
as  anti-Semitic.  This  is  not  a  small  number 
and  it  certainly  confirms  the  fact  that  anti- 
Semitism  Is  very  much  alive.  Indeed,  trend 
measures  indicate  that  there  has  been  a 
marginal  rise  in  anti-Jewish  feeling  from 
28  percent  last  year.  However,  when  Jews 
were  asked  to  estimate  anti-Semitism,  a 
much  higher  56  per  cent  estimated  that  non- 
Jews  held   prejudiced   views   about  them. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  Ameri- 
can Jews  have  somehow  lost  touch  with  the 
reality  of  where  anti-Semitism  really  is.  The 
dangers  in  this  major  malcalculatlon  by  the 
Jewish  community  are  many.  It  could  mean 
that  American  Jews  may  be  consistently  ig- 
noring their  natural  allies  in  the  fight 
against  anti-Semitism.  It  could  also  mean 
that  they  are  serving  Israel  poorly  by  auto- 
matically assuming  hostility  to  Israel  when 
rather  ijowerful  support  actually  exists.  Most 
importantly,  American  Jews  could  well  be 
giving  an  impression  of  such  insecurity  that 
they  are  inviting  the  hostility  they  fear. 

All  minorities  tend  to  think  things  are 
worse  for  them  than  they  are.  It  Is  part  of 
the  survival  mechanism  and  Is  understand- 
able in  hvunan  terms.  But  in  today's  climate 
of  opinion.  American  Jews  have  vastly  over- 
estimated their  own  problems  as  well  as  the 
precarlousness  of  Israel's  position.  What  we 
have  found  Is  that  support  for  Israel  is  deep 
and  wide  among  non-Jews,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism is  holding  at  traditional  levels.  This 
m»y-~be  no  great  consolation  to  the  Ameri- 
can-Jewish minority,  but  it  Is  hardly  a 
preludei  to  holocaust. 


THE    ENTERTAINMENT    INDUSTRY 
AND  "THE  WALTONS" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  en- 
tertainment, through  its  many  media — 
films,  television,  radio,  sound  recordings, 
live  stage  shows,  concerts,  and  legitimate 
theater — is  a  major  CaUfomla  industry. 
Its  impact  on  our  national  life,  for  bet- 
ter and  for  worse,  has  been  tremendous. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  observe  the 
accomplishments  of  one  outstanding 
television  series  that  has  brought  pleas- 
ure and  enjoyment  into  many  homes — 
Lorlmar  Productions'  "The  Waltons." 

Popular  entertainment,  and  television, 
in  particular,  have  been  challenged  for 
lack  of  creative  and  interesting  family 
programs.  "The  Waltons"  has  estab- 
lished a  new  and  high  benchmark  in 
television  programing  for  the  family.  The 
series  has  won  13  Emmy  Awards,  a  Pea- 
body  Award  and  many  citations  during 
its  three  seasons  on  the  air. 

I  am  sure  that  the  entire  industry 
joins  me  in  congratulating  Lorlmar  Pro- 
ductions on  beginning  its  fourth  season 
of  filming  "The  Waltons"  for  CBS  Tele- 
vision Network  and  for  their  significant 
contributions  to  the  television  industry 
and  to  the  enJo3rment  of  the  national 
viewing  audience,  generally. 


MARY  GARDINER  JONES  ON  AN 
AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER  ADVO- 
CACY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  1  wish  to 
call  to  the  Senate's  attention  an  extreme- 
ly interesting  speech  by  Ms.  Gardiner 
Jones  delivered  recently  to  the  Home 
Economists  in  Business  conference  "In- 
teraction '75"  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Ms. 
Jones  addresses  herself  to  the  impor- 
tance of  creating  an  Agency  for  Consum- 
er Advocacy  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  bill  to  this  effect,  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  sponsor  together  with 
Senator  Ribicoff,  Senator  Javits,  and 
other  of  my  colleagues,  and  see  de- 
cisively passed  by  the  Senate,  Is  now 
being  considered  by  the  House. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note 
that  this  instructive  argument  concern- 
ing the  need  for  such  an  agency  comes 
from  a  person  who  is  experienced  not 
only  in  the  corporate  and  academic 
worlds,  but  who,  as  a  former  FTC  Com- 
missioner, knows  firsthand  both  the 
promises  and  the  pitfalls  of  the  regula- 
tory process.  Ms.  Jones  wisely  cautions 
against  unnecessary  overregulation. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  realistically 
points  out  that  we  have  a  highly  regu- 
lated economy  which  shows  every  indi- 
cation of  remaining  that  way.  Therefore, 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  special 
challenges  of  making  regulation  work. 
In  our  endeavors  to  reform  the  admin- 
istrative process,  our  goal  cannot  merely 
be  to  swipe  blindly  at  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  procedures.  Certainly  there  Is 
plenty  of  excess  to  cut  out  if  we  look 
hard  enough.  However,  any  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  reform  needs  to  be  crea- 
tive as  well  as  surgical.  For  this  reason 
certain  organizations  need  to  be  set  up 
which  meet  new  social  needs  or  which 
streamline  outmoded  structures  so  that 
they  can  better  fulfill  the  changing  de- 
mands of  society. 

The  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
would  be  such  an  organization.  It  makes 
sense  in  terms  of  social  equity  by  giving 
consumers  a  helping  hand  and  stronger 
voice  in  dealing  with  the  maze  of  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  As  Ms.  Jones 
points  out,  the  Agency  will  "earn  its  . . . 
budget  many  times  over  in  the  savings  to 
consumer  groups  and  businesses  which 
will  flow  from  eflBcient  and  effective  gov- 
ernment decisionmaking." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Ms. 
Jones'  outstanding  speech. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
CoNstTMER  Action  Issues 
(Remarks  by  Mary  Gardiner  Jones) 
The  most  important  consumer  action  Is- 
sues today  In  my  Judgment  revolve  around 
the  role  which  government  can  and  should 
play  In  today's  society. 

As  a  nation  we  seem  to  be  confronting  a 
host  of  problems,  some  new,  some  old,  but 
all  of  which  require  difficult  trade  otT  de- 
cisions— frequently  between  equally  desira- 
ble and  competing  goals.  We  are  pressed  on 
all  sides  to  come  up  with  effective  solutions 
to  our  problems  of  stagflation,  to  And  ways 
to  meet  our  substantial  capital  needs,  to 
Increase  our  productivity  and  to  cope  with 
our  resource  scarcities  and  pressing  needs 


for  low  cost  energy  supplies.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  being  asked  to  respond  to  the 
rising  expectations  of  consumers  for  higher 
protection  standards  against  environmental, 
occupational  and  product  hazards. 

Each  one  of  these  decisions  goes  to  the 
very  essence  of  the  t3rpe  of  society  we  want 
and  the  price  which  we  must  pay  in  order 
to  come  close  to  our  visions  and  ideals.  Many 
of  them  wlU  have  to  be  made  by  government. 
It  is  essential  therefore  that  government  de- 
cision making  operate  at  maximum  effec- 
tiveness and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  all 
groups  in  our  society. 

Yet  we  are  confronted  today  with  a  seri- 
ous problem  of  regulatory  credibility.  At  the 
moment.  It  is  a  fixed  perception  on  the  part 
of  most  citizens  that  business  has  the  Inside 
track  in  the  government  decision  making 
process.  No  matter  how  far  from  reality  this 
may  be,  this  lack  of  credibility  of  both  the 
regulated  and  the  regulators  among  increas- 
ing numbers  of  citizens  must  be  reckoned 
with  and  dispelled.  It  constitutes  a  major 
consumer  action  issue  which  will  confront 
us  over  the  coming  years. 

A  second  basic  consimier  Issue,  closely  re- 
lated to  this  general  problem  of  credibility, 
also  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  regulatory  sys- 
tem. For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  seri- 
ous questions  are  being  asked  as  to  whether 
some  parts  of  our  economy  might  not  per- 
form more  in  the  consumer  interest.  If  they 
were  substantially  deregulated.  Moreover,  we 
are  also  beginning  to  look  carefully  at  the 
costs  of  regulation  as  well  as  at  Its  benefits. 
Regulators  are  being  pressed  on  all  sides  to 
demonstrate  benefits  rather  than  simply  as- 
sume them. 

Whether  or  not  we  succeed  in  deregulat- 
ing some  parts  of  our  regulated  Industries, 
there  is  no  likely  possibility  that  we  will 
abandon  the  great  bulk  of  our  regulatory  pro- 
grams or  that  government  transfer  of  fund 
programs  will  be  dismantled  to  any  large 
extent  in  the  near  future.  We  live  today  In 
a  highly  regulated  society  which  is  not  likely 
to  change  substantially. 

Hence,  the  principal  Issues  which  wlU  con- 
front us  over  the  coming  years  must  be 
focussed  on  two  major  challenges.  First,  how 
to  restore  consumer  confidence  in  both  busi- 
ness and  government;  and  second,  how  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment performance. 

The  decision  making  required  to  grapple 
with  today's  problems  Is  too  complex  and  too 
costly  a  process  to  tolerate  mistakes.  Too 
much  energy  goes  Into  marshalling  data, 
evaluating  it,  making  the  trade  offs  which 
are  essential  between  mutually  desirable  but 
inconsistent  means  and  ends  to  suffer  bad 
decision  making.  Moreover,  the  costs  of  bad 
decision  making  frequently  may  not  surface 
until  after  some  period  of  time  has  elapsed. 
During  this  time  dissatisfaction  and  cynicism 
can  grow  out  of  all  proportion;  positions  will 
typicaUy  harden  and  polarize  as  a  result  and 
the  adverse  Impacts  which  do  develop  be- 
come Inordinately  more  dlfflciilt  to  imdo 
and  dissipate. 

Business  knows  all  this.  Look  at  the  time 
and  energy  devoted  by  some  members  of  the 
food  retail  Industry  to  pinpointing  and  try- 
ing to  solve  in  advance  the  potential  prob- 
lems which  the  Universal  Product  Code  may 
create  for  consumers.  Similar  efforts  to  an- 
ticipate consumer  acceptance  and  match 
consumer  bill  paying  behavior  patterns  are 
also  being  made  by  some  of  the  more  for- 
ward looking  members  of  the  banking  indus- 
try concerned  with  EFT  systems. 

Biisinese  today  Is  acutely  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  consumer  viewpoint  with 
respect  to  all  kinds  of  facets  of  their  busi- 
ness and  with  the  need  for  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  whatever  the  new  product  or 
marketing   Innovation   under  consideration 
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might  be.  An  Increasing  number  of  com- 
panies are  consulting  consumer  experts, 
establishing  consumer  affairs  departments 
and  hot  lines  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  trying 
to  Integrate  the  consumer  viewpoint  into 
their  day-to-day  decision  making  processes. 

If  we  are  to  restore  confidence  in  govern- 
ment decisions  and  improve  the  quality  and 
responsiveness  of  government  decisions.  It 
is  equally  essentlsd  to  Integrate  consumer 
viewpoints  Into  government  decision  mak- 
ing. I  am  convinced  that  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  the  restoration  of  confidence  in 
government  Is  to  provide  for  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  all  citizens  and  Interest  groups 
In  the  government  decision  making  processes 
which  so  deeply  affect  their  welfare. 

One  such  vehicle  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose  Is  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advo- 
cacy. The  Bill  as  you  know  is  focussed  en- 
tirely on  providing  consumers  with  a  formal 
voice  in  decisions  made  by  government  agen- 
cies affecting  constmaer  welfare.  ACA  reflects 
a  recognition  by  Congress  both  of  the  im- 
portance of  integrating  consumer  views  into 
the  government's  decision  making  process 
and  also  of  the  growing  maturity  and  im- 
portance of  the  consumer  movement.  While 
organized  business  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  NAM  and  the  GMA  are  still 
resolutely  opposed  to  the  new  agency,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  companies  have  come 
out  in  support  of  the  Bill.  This  is  a  testa- 
ment to  their  statesmanship  and  to  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the 
agency  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
produce  a  Bill  which  could  be  workable  and 
realistic  and  Impose  minimum  burdens  on 
business  and  maximum  benefits  for  con- 
sumers. 

I  am  convinced  that  President  Ford  is 
wrong — just  as  I  believe  former  President 
Nixon  was  wrong — In  his  opposition  to  this 
Bill.  The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Bill  adds 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  the  federal 
establishment.  The  Issue  Is  whether  the 
agency  will  enhance  the  confidence  of  citi- 
zens in  their  government  by  giving  them  a 
direct  representative  on  the  federal  level — 
an  Important  goal  by  Itself — and  whether  it 
will  in  fact  improve  the  decision  making  of 
the  federal  establishment.  We  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  beneflts  of  such  Improved 
decision  making  will  out-welgh  the  cost 
which  may  be  entailed  In  the  operation  of 
tbe  agency,  in  any  decision  making  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  consideration  of  data 
presented  by  the  agency  and  in  any  addi- 
tional litigation  which  may  ensue  If  the 
Consumer  Advocate  l>elieve8  It  necessary  to 
challenge  an  agency  decision  In  court.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  it  will  be  far  less  costly  and 
far  more  effective  to  establish  a  single  agency 
to  represent  consumer  viewpoints  In  govern- 
ment than  It  would  be  to  create  separate 
consumer  offices  In  every  government  agency 
whose  decisions  affect  consumer  welfare. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  case  here  for 
the  ACA.  I  have  done  that  elsewhere  and 
others  have  done  it  better  than  I.  What 
1  would  like  to  do  Is  touch  briefly  on  the 
present  provisions  of  the  ACA  as  It  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  and  then  spend  a  few 
minutes  discussing  with  you  how  I  see  this 
agency  performing  its  responsibilities  with 
maximum  effectiveness. 

A  primary  and  early  goal  of  the  agency 
must  be  to  develop  hard  data  on  the  scope 
and  Intensity  of  the  range  of  consumer 
problems  encompassed  in  the  Act's  defini- 
tion of  consumer  interest.*  To  date  no  sys- 


*  The  Act  defines  the  consumer  interest  to 
be  represented  by  the  Consumer  Advocate  as 
Intended  to  be  affected  by  the  Act  as  tbe 
"health,  safety  and  economic  concerns"  of 
consumers  involved  in  goods  and  services 
which  "may  become  the  subject  of  commer- 
cial transactions  or  which  are  related  to  any 
terms  of  conditions  of  such  transactions." 


tematic  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this 
type  of  basic  and  essential  data.  There  Is  no 
capability  either  on  the  campuses  or  within 
existing  consumer  organizations  to  Identify 
and  evaluate  the  existence  and  importance 
of  consumer  problems  and  to  apply  cost 
benefit  and  social  accounting  techniques  to 
determine  priorities  of  consumer  problems 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  evaluate  the  feasi- 
bility, costs,  benefits  and  effectiveness  of 
alternative  solutions  on  the  other  hand.  The 
development  of  this  needed  data  and  this 
type  of  capability  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  consumer  groups  as  well  as  to  legis- 
lators and  other  persons  concerned  with 
promoting  and  protecting  consumer  Inter- 
ests. Its  collection  must  be  a  major  priority 
goal  of  the  new  agency. 

In  discharging  Its  primary  function  of 
representing  consumer  viewpoints  in  govern- 
ment decision  making,  the  new  agency  will 
be  confronted  with  a  vast  sea  of  government 
agencies  each  of  which  will  be  making  in- 
numerable decisions  through  a  great  variety 
of  proceedings  which  will  affect  consumers  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  obvious  that  the  new 
agency  could  not  begin  to  develop  sufficient 
expertise — let  alone  manpower — to  inter- 
vene in  any  but  a  minuscule  portion  of  these 
multitudinous  activities  of  the  federal 
establishment. 

An  early  priority,  therefore,  for  the  agency 
will  be  to  identify  the  particular  divisions 
and  bureaus  within  the  various  government 
departments  and  agencies  which  are  in- 
volved in  matters  affecting  consumers.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 
identify  the  relevant  ongoing  decisions  and 
programs  of  these  divisions  and  bureaiis  and 
the  procedures  which  they  employ  In  mak- 
ing their  decisions.  Much  of  this  data  can 
be  gathered  by  the  agency  itself.  Much  of 
It  will  have  to  be  developed  through  regula- 
tions requiring  identification  of  consumer 
programs  and  of  applicable  agency  rules  and 
procedures  relating  to  these  programs. 
Ultimately,  the  agency  wUl  want  to  develop 
procedures — either  through  individual  nego- 
tiations with  individual  agencies  or  through 
rule  making — for  the  type  and  timing  of 
the  notice  which  it  will  need  In  order  to 
determine  what  co\irse  of  action  It  wants 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  many  agency 
decisions  and  programs  which  may  affect 
the  consumers'  Interests. 

The  agency  will  also  have  to  determine  the 
type  of  Internal  organization  which  will  best 
enable  It  to  discharge  its  vast  responsibilities 
and  the  types  of  skills  which  It  must  have 
at  Its  command  In  order  to  be  an  effective 
force  In  the  government  establishment. 
Clearly  it  will  require  skills  in  the  engineer- 
ing, marketing,  consumer  behavior,  eco- 
nomic policy  analysis  and  scientific  disci- 
plines, to  name  only  a  few.  It  will  have  to 
determine  whether  its  substantive  contribu- 
tions can  best  be  generated  by  focusing  on 
particular  groups  of  agencies  or  by  focusing 
on  common  consumer  problems  such  as 
transportation,  communications,  environ- 
mental, occupational  and  product  safety 
problems,  energy  and  other  industry  prob- 
lem areas  Involving  particular  resource  allo- 
cation needs. 

Regulatory  effectiveness  Is  a  critical  Issue 
affecting  both  consumers  and  business  today. 
Consumers  are  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  simply  creating  a  governmental  re- 
sponse to  a  problem  is  no  assurance  that  that 
response  is  either  appropriate  or  necessarily 
likely  to  be  effective  to  produce  the  solu- 
tion desired.  Indeed  we  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  on  occasion  the  governmental 
solution  reached  for  creates  more  problems 
than  It  solves. 

Consumers  also  have  limited  resources 
both  of  time,  energy  and  most  Important,  of 
funds.  They  cannot  afford  to  use  up  precious 
resources  backing  legislative  or  regulatory 
solutions  to  problems  which  will  not  be  ef- 
fective or  worse  still  co\interproductlve  to 


their  long  range  Interests.  Clearly  what  Is  ' 
needed  by  consumers — and  business  as  well — 
is  some  central  clearing  house  first,  to 
dispense  information  about  the  scope  and 
nature  of  existing  regulatory  programs  de- 
signed to  tackle  given  consumer  problems; 
and  second,  and  much  more  Important,  to 
provide  conscientious  and  expert  evaluation 
of  the  beneflts,  the  costs  and  likely  effective- 
ness of  these  regvUatory  programs.  The  fifty  \ 
states  and  the  various  city  and  local  entitles 
In  this  country  provide  a  beautiful  experi- 
mental laboratory  for  all  types  of  regulatory 
Ideas.  Many  of  these  states  and  local  entitles 
have  enacted  laws  and  regulations  to  cope 
with  emission  controls,  sewerage  treatment 
programs,  water  and  air  pollution,  conges- 
tion and  a  vast  number  of  marketplace  con- 
sumer problems.  No  one  has  yet  sought  to 
tap  this  vast  amount  of  data,  or  to  capitalize 
on  these  test  markets  and  gather  data  on 
these  regulatory  experiences  in  dealing  with 
consumer  problems. 

I  believe  the  new  Consumer  Advocacy 
Agency  must  develop  a  strong  capability  to 
gather  before  and  after  data  on  consumer 
legislation  and  regulation,  to  set  up  evalua- 
tive standards  and  to  make  every  effort 

however  imperfect  and  incomplete  the 
data— to  provide  appraisals  to  consumer 
groups  and  to  business  on  the  costs  of  these 
programs,  their  Impact  on  consumer  welfare 
and  on  business  productivity  and  profits,  and 
on  their  general  efficacy  In  bringing  about 
the  desired  changes  In  the  community  prob- 
lems and  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  them. 

This  same  capabUlty  will  be  Invaluable  to 
the  agency  in  discharging  its  own  advocacy 
functions.  One  of  the  principal  Input  needs 
of  the  operational  decision  making  agencies 
is  not  only  to  understand  the  consumer  in- 
terests In  the  problem  being  tackled  but  to 
be  innovative  in  finding  ways  to  promote  and 
safeguard  these  interests  along  with  all  the 
other  Interests  involved  In  the  particular 
matter.  An  Innovative  Consumer  Advocate, 
armed  with  hard  statistical  empirical  data 
both  on  the  nature  of  the  consumer  Interests 
involved  and  on  the  types  and  costs  of  solu- 
tions which  are  available  will  provide  an  es- 
sential and  unique  contribution  to  the  de- 
cision  making   agency. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  major  need  In  this  coun- 
try to  come  to  grips  with  the  question  of 
"who  speaks  for  the  consumer,"  I.e.,  which 
consumer's  needs  should  be  responded  to, 
or  which  of  several  conflicting  needs  and 
desires  within  the  same  consumer  should  be 
responded  to  by  business  and  government. 
Is  there  a  "consumption  Interest"  which  is 
greater  than  the  aggregate  Interests  of  in- 
dividual consumers?  These  questions  make 
clear  the  need  to  develop  techniques  for 
building  consensus  or  consumer  policy  Issues 
involving  conflicting  values.  An  important 
function  of  the  Consumer  Advocate  could 
be  to  develop  techniques  for  identifying  these 
conflicting  values  In  consumer  policy  and  to 
determine  whether  communication  tech- 
niques, exchange  of  Information,  or  other 
means  of  educating  citizens  to  the  need  for 
trade  offs  among  competing  values  would 
build  a  significant  consensus  on  consumer 
policy  needs. 

In  short,  I  look  to  the  new  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  to  provide  a  much 
needed  expertise  In  the  art  of  regulation 
which  is  sorely  needed  in  the  federal  estab- 
lishment. If  it  can  In  fact  develop  such  a 
comprehensive  expertise — either  inhouse  or 
through  the  use  of  Its  contracting  author- 
ity— it  will  earn  Its  25  million  dollar  budget 
many  times  over  In  the  savings  to  consumer 
groups  and  business  which  will  flow  from 
efficient  and  effective  government  decision 
making.  The  Agency  has  the  potential  for 
restoring  citizen  confldence  In  government 
and  improving  the  effectiveness  of  govern- 
ment decision  making. 

All  of  us  have  a  clear  Interest  In  helping 
It  to  succeed  in  Its  mandate. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
two  recent  articles,  one  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  other  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  have  dramatically  pointed  out 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  meat 
industry  of  this  coimtry.  Total  U.S.  per 
capita  meat  consumption  in  1971  was 
192  pounds.  This  dropped  to  176  pounds 
by  1973  and  has  not  yet  recovered.  And 
at  this  point  there  appears  to  be  little 
likelihood  of  again  reaching  the  1971 
level. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  said  that 
agriculture  is  the  base  of  our  economy 
and  that  we  cannot  afford  economic  in- 
stability in  this  sector.  Last  spring  Con- 
gress passed  an  emergency  farm  bill, 
which  the  President  vetoed,  that  would 
have  increased  target  prices  and  loan  lev-, 
els.  The  economic  rationale  for  both  es- 
tablished prices  and  loan  levels  is  to  lend 
stability  to  the  markets  of  the  respective 
commodities. 

Without  the  stabilizing  influence  of 
realistic  target  prices  and  loan  levels  wide 
variation  in  production  and  prices  can 
be  expected.  Severe  instability  in  crop 
prices  means  not  only  wide  swings  in 
availability  of  crops  but  is  transmitted 
directly  into  uncertainty  in  livestock  pro- 
duction. 

Agricultural  instability  causes  particu- 
lar hardships  for  rural  America  where 
agriculture  is  the  dominant  economic  ac- 
tivity. Even  though  relatively  few  people 
are  directly  employed  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, thousands  of  other  people  are 
engaged  in  providing  goods  and  services 
to  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the  June 
21,  1975,  Washington  Post  entitled,  "The 
Price  of  Meat,"  delineates  with  economic 
accuracy  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
oscillation  in  meat  prices.  In  addition,  an 
article  entitled,  "Per-Capita  Food  Con- 
siunption  May  Hit  G-Year  Low  as  Shop- 
pers Become  Choosier,"  appearing  in  the 
June  30,  1975,  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  that  although  the  demand  curve  for 
food  is  highly  inelastic  the  consxmier  does 
have  some  fair  degree  of  latitude  regard- 
ing substitution  and  reduction  of  foods 
consimied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  21,  1976] 
The  Price  of  Meat 

The  price  of  meat  has  shot  upward  again 
over  the  past  two  months,  and  will  probably 
go  higher  this  summer.  The  amoimt  of  meat 
that  the  average  American  eats  has  declined 
significantly  in  recent  years,  and  may  well 
drop  even  farther.  This  shift  away  from  meat, 
in  the  American  diet,  is  one  important  indi- 
cation of  the  degree  to  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  already  changing  their 
habits  in  response  to  a  new  economic  climate, 
one  that  no  longer  promises  steady  growth. 
It  Is  another  item  in  the  slight  but  per- 
ceptible decline  in  the  American  standard  of 
Uvlng  over  the  past  several  years. 

Meat  consumption  per  capita  went  to  a 
peak  In  late  1970.  and  never  again  has  been 
quit©  so  high.  In  1971.  with  the  arrival  of 
the  last  recession  before  the  present  one, 
consumption  dropped.  With  the  recovery  and 


boom.  It  rose  again — but  then  came  the 
massive  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Russians.  That 
brought  high  grain  prices  here  at  home, 
which  by  early  1973  translated  themselves 
into  sharply  higher  meat  prices.  The  con- 
sumers' reaction  was  immediate  and  angry. 
That  spring  the  housewives'  strike  started, 
and  families  began  cuttmg  back  on  beef  as 
a  deliberate  protest.  Then  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration tried  to  apply  price  controls 
to  meat,  a  disastrous  mistake.  When  the  con- 
trols were  dropped,  after  a  summer  of  short- 
ages, meat  prices  hit  astounding  heights — 
which,  Incidentally,  they  are  now  once  again 
approaching. 

The  explanation  of  the  current  surge  of 
prices  Is  clear.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  have 
largely  dismantled  the  price  stabilization 
structure  that  traditionally  held  down  the 
fluctuations  in  grain  prices.  At  the  same  time 
the  rest  of  the  world,  growing  st«adlly  richer, 
has  begun  to  buy  imprecedentedly  large 
quantities  of  American  food.  But  some  of  the 
biggest  customers,  like  the  Russians,  buy 
very  irregularly  depending  on  the  value  of 
their  own  harvests.  The  result  is  a  pattern 
of  great  turbulence  that  keeps  bringing  sud- 
den and  unexpected  swings  in  prices  at  the 
grocery  store. 

Because  last  year's  grain  crops  were  dam- 
aged by  weather,  grain  prices  went  up  in  the 
autumn.  That  hurt  the  meat  producers,  who 
began  to  send  animals  to  market  In  unusual 
numbers  to  avoid  having  to  feed  them.  That 
kept  meat  prices  down — but  only  temporar- 
ily. Next,  grain  prices  began  to  fall  because 
foreign  purchases  were  down  and  the  coming 
crop  will  apparently  be  huge.  Now  the  n  eat 
producers  again  find  it  profitable  to  keep 
their  animals  and  feed  them.  With  fewer  of 
them  cvu-rently  coming  to  market,  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  beef  and  pork  have  risen  by 
one-third  since  early  April. 

Since  late  last  year.  Americans  have  been 
buying  less  meat — the  combined  effect  first 
of  another  recession  and  now  rising  prices. 
At  that  peak  in  late  1970,  we  were  eating 
meat  at  a  rate  of  160  pounds  a  year  per 
person.  The  present  figure  Is  Just  about  10 
per  cent  lower.  This  decline  hardly  suggests 
that  the  average  family  is  going  hungry.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  probably  true  that  a  little 
less  meat  would  be  good  for  most  people  in 
this  country.  But  at  the  dinner  table,  as  in  a 
good  many  other  places,  people  find  them- 
selves getting  along  with  a  little  less  of  those 
pleasant  things  that  they  once  took  for 
granted. 

Unfortunately,  the  consequences  of  the 
present  price  rises  go  well  beyond  a  mild  and 
salutary  trimming  of  the  rich  American  diet. 
They  are  inflationary  for  everyone,  and  they 
are  a  particular  danger  and  hardship  for  the 
poor,  many  of  whom  already  live  well  below 
adequate  nutritional  standards.  Overseas, 
many  nations  now  depend  upon  a  susttUned 
high  level  of  American  agricultural  produc- 
tion to  feed  their  own  people.  But  the  present 
experience  is  only  adding  additional  evi- 
dence to  the  old  lesson  that  agricultural 
markets  are  basically  unstable  unless  govern- 
ments step  in  to  buy  reserv-es  and  dampen 
the  swings  in  prices.  The  American  govern- 
ment filled  this  reeponsiblllty  for  a  genera- 
tion, from  the  Depression  until  several  years 
ago.  But  now,  partly  to  save  money  and 
partly  out  of  blind  faith  in  a  crude  version 
of  free  market  theories  that.  In  this  case,  are 
inapplicable,  two  presidents  have  largely 
abandoned  the  stabilizers.  The  result  Is  that 
American  agriculture  has  now  fallen  Into  a 
period  of  great  instability,  in  which  both 
prices  and  supplies  are  continuously  unpre- 
dictable. The  administration  appears  not  to 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  somber  and 
dangerous  implications  of  this  kind  of  In- 
stability In  the  nation's  food  supply.  But  the 
latest  effects  of  It  are  now  visible  at  the 
meat  counter  of  your  supermarket. 


[From   the   Wall    Street   Journal,   June   30, 

1975] 
CoMMOorriEs:  PER-CApriA  Food  CoNstnapnoN 

Mat  Hrr  6-Year  Low  as  Shoppers  Become 

Choosieb 

At  a  Philadelphia  supermarket,  newlyweds 
Richard  and  Nora  Brownstein  move  past  the 
egg  display  without  stopping.  "I  dont  eat 
eggs  because  of  the  high  cholesterol,"  says 
Mr.    Brownstein,   a   medical   student.    "And 

I  don't  eat  them  because  they're  too  expen- 
sive," adds  his  hospital-technician  wife. 

The  Brownsteins  are  among  the  real  peo- 
ple behind  govermnent  statistics  that  show 
shoppers  are  being  unusually  selective  in 
their  food  purchases  these  days.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  estimates  that  per- 
caplta  food  consumption  may  drop  nearly  1  % 
this  year,  to  the  lowest  level  In  six  years.  Re- 
duced consumption  of  foods  derived  from 
livestock — such  as  pork,  eggs  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts— will  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  dec- 
line. But  consumption  of  crop-related 
foods — such  as  processed  vegetables,  cereal 
products,  sugar  and  coffee — isn't  expected 
to  rise  much  above  last  year,  when  such  con- 
sumption fell  almost  2%. 

Tight  supplies  of  certain  Items,  such  as 
pork,  and  higher  prices  are  key  factors  in 
the  declines,  but  talks  with  a  nimiber  of 
consumers  indicate  that  these  are  by  no 
means  the  only  reasons  for  the  altered  eat- 
ing habits.  Some  people  are  repelled  by  what 
they  consider  the  inferior  quality  of  some 
foods.  Some  say  they  can  eat  less  and  still 
be  adequately  nourished.  Still  others  are 
worried  that  certain  foods  might  be  damag- 
ing to  their  health. 

CASE  IN  POINT 

The  eggs  shunned  by  the  Brownsteins  are 
a  case  in  point.  Egg  prices  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  averaged  2.5%  below 
the  preceding  quarter  and  were  a  hefty  11% 
under  the  year-earlier  period,  yet  the  long- 
term  downtrend  in  use  continues.  In  1960, 
the  average  American  consumed  334  eggs. 
Last  year,  the  figure  fell  2.7%  from  1973  to 
286  and  for  1975  the  Agriculture  Department 
expects  "another  sharp  drop." 

Government  forecasts  for  1975  indicate 
less  eating  of  red  meat.  Rebecca  Jefferson,  a 
20-year-old  Dallas  bank  teller,  says  she's 
trying  to  live  on  hamburger  to  save  money." 
In  the  same  store.  Rhonda  Johnson,  a  teach- 
er, tells  of  switching  from  meat  to  other 
foods  such  as  fish  and  poultry.  "It  isn't  Just 
the  money;  yoii  don't  need  large  quantities 
of  meat  for  your  protein,"  she  says. 

Chicagoan  Ann  Canna,  who  feeds  18  grand- 
children on  a  small  Income,  recalls  how  she 
used  to  economize  by  making  her  own  lunch- 
eon meat  from  "hog  feet,  ears,  snouts  and 
stuff  like  that."  But  now,  says  the  former 
Mississippi  farm  girl,  even  those  Ingredients 
axe  too  expensive  and  she's  relying  on  her 
home  vegetable  garden.  "The  good  Lord's 
gonna  have  to  be  especially  good  to  us,"  she 
says. 

REOITCEO   PORK    OUTPUT 

In  Philadelphia,  housewife  Donna  Kahn 
declares:  "I  Just  don't  eat  beef.  I  do  it  for 
conservation  and  health  reasons."  But  to 
Agriculture  Department  seers,  Mrs.  Kahn 
Isn't  representative.  They  say  the  decline  In 
meat  consumption  this  year  will  result  be- 
cause record  beef  consumption  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  reduced  pork  output.  They 
think  pork  consumption  could  be  down  about 

II  pounds  a  person  from  1974  to  54  pounds, 
the  smallest  in  40  years. 

Pork  does  seem  to  give  many  shoppers 
pause.  In  New  York's  Greenwich  Village, 
Sail  niuzzl  passes  up  the  pork  the  first  time 
around,  after  protesting  loudly  about  the 
price,  then  relents  and  drops  some  In  her 
cart.  But  In  Philadelphia,  Sylvia  Udell  baa 
more  will-power  and  a  different  objection. 
"I've  been  debating  on  this  package  of  bacon 
because  It  has  sodium  nitrate.  I  think  I'll 
put  It  back."  She  does. 
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Miss  Udell's  aversion  to  chemical  additives 
apparently  is  shared  by  quite  a  few  shoppers. 
In  the  same  store,  Barbara  Arango,  who  com- 
bines the  careers  of  mother,  law  student  and 
probation  officer,  holds  aloft  a  can  of  fruit 
drink.  "Look  at  this!  Sodium  citrate,  stan- 
nous chloride,  artlclal  flavor.  If  you  drink 
this  all  your  life.  It's  going  to  tsJce  its  toll." 

NATURAL    FOODS 

Mrs.  Shirley  MaraJ  of  La  Canada,  Calif., 
says  she  has  switched  to  natural  foods  ex- 
clusively, as  a  result  of  her  reading  on  the 
subject.  "All  I  do  in  the  grocery  store  now  is 
read  labels  to  And  out  if  artificial  ingredi- 
ents are  added,"  she  says.  And  Mrs.  Martin 
McRedman.  a  Dallas  grandmother,  says  she, 
too,  doesn't  eat  chemically  preserved  foods 
because  she's  "turned  off  by  all  the  additives 
in  them"  and  thinks  they're  "Junk." 

That  word  Junk  recurs  frequently  In  the 
conversation  of  consumers  and  often  refers 
to  sweets.  (The  government  says  sugar  de- 
liveries are  down  for  early  1975  despite  price 
declines.)  Mary  Wagoner,  a  Los  Angeles  area 
shopper,  asserts:  "I  no  longer  buy  any  Junk 
foods"  and  says  she  eschews  canned  fruit  and 
Juice  "because  of  all  that  sugar."  In  a  near- 
by aisle,  Mrs.  Betty  Halter  says  she's  switched 
to  hot  cereals  "to  get  away  from  the  pack- 
aged stuff  with  all  that  sugar  In  it."  Mrs. 
Halter  also  says  she  has  cut  back  on  choco- 
late "because  it  isn't  good  for  the  kids."  Last 
year,  per-caplta  cocoa  consumption  dropped 
to  3.7  pounds  from  4.2  In  1973  and  Is  expected 
to  hit  3.5  this  year. 


THE  NEED  FOR  NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Humphrey  and  I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  by  the  national  debate  that  has 
been  generated  by  the  Balanced  Growth 
and  Economic  Planning  Bill  which  we 
recently  introduced.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  recently  published  an  editorial 
against  the  bill,  and  in  response  to  tWs 
I  wrote  a  column  on  the  need  for  na- 
tional planning.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  my  article  on  their  editorial 
page  today,  so  that  both  sides  of  the 
issue  could  be  presented  to  their  readers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Need 
for  National  Planning"  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  8,  1975,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Need  for  National  Planning 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs) 

The  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Plan- 
ning BUI  has  opened  a  great  national  debate 
on  the  American  economy  and  its  future. 

It  is  this  response  that  the  planning  bill 
seeks  to  engender  and  systematize  with  re- 
gard to  national  economic  objectives.  How- 
ever, it  Is  important  to  set  the  record  straight 
in  order  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  mis- 
understandings and  false  labels,  such  as  the 
"garden  variety  socialism"  cultivated  In  The 
Wall  Street  Journal's  own  word  patch.  If 
the  bin  is  to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  the 
Journalistic  coloring  license  should  be  exer- 
cised with  restraint. 

Indeed,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  itself  re- 
cently published  a  very  interesting  article  by 
Timothy  D.  Schellhardt  on  the  success  of 
the  tiny  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
in  Inducing  other  government  agencies  to 
examine  the  economic  impact  of  their  rules 
and  regulations  on  business  and  consumers. 
When  one  recalls  the  hue  and  cry  raised 
among  business  interests  when  the  Council 
was  first  established,  It  is  Interesting  to  find 
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that  Its  actions  have  since  drawn  praise  from 
significant  elements  of  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Just  as  business  has  discovered  that  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  can  be 
a  flexible  tool  to  make  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment more  efficient,  it  is  Just  possible 
that  tomorrow's  entrepreneur  may  come  to 
similar  conclusions  about  an  Economic  Plan- 
ning Board. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  against 
planning  is  premised  on  the  view  that  peo- 
ple are  now  free  to  make  a  vast  number  of 
meaningful  choices.  That  assumption  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  challenge.  It  Is  undoubtedly 
true  that  people  may  make  choices  as  to 
the  types  of  razor  blades  they  wish  to  use. 
We  may  also  choose  from  among  a  vast  as- 
sortment of  deodorants,  hair  sprays,  frozen 
food,  tires,  shoes  and  a  long  list  of  other  con- 
sumerables.  It  is  beneficial  to  be  able  to 
choose  among  these  goods,  and,  as  we  are 
reminded  ad  nauseam,  the  Russians  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  make  such 
choices.  What  is  lost  In  the  obfuscation  on 
this  issue  is  that  the  Swedes  can  make  the 
same  choices,  but  also  get  a  national  health 
care  scheme  and  a  safe  environment. 

FREEDOM    TO    EXCESS 

There  are  more  fundamental  choices  that 
are  somewhat  more  constrained  by  circum- 
stances beyond  Individual  control.  They  have 
to  do  with  employment,  housmg,  education 
and  the  use  of  leisure  time.  Many  Americans 
are  fortunate  in  the  great  scope  of  freedom 
they  may  exercise  even  In  these  slgnlflcant 
areas,  but  there  are  occasions  when  one  man's 
freedom  seriously  Inhibits  the  rights  of  an- 
other. Before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings  on  planning,  a  witness  was  in- 
censed because  the  government  imposed  a 
minimum  wage,  which  he  said,  "prevents  the 
young  and  the  unskilled  from  exercising  the 
fundamental  freedom  of  negotiating  for  a 
job  on  their  own  terms."  I  couldn't  help  but 
think  that  freedom  for  employers  to  manipu- 
late the  Job  market  to  their  own  ends  Is 
quite  different  than  freedom  for  the  millions 
of  teenagers  and  unskilled  workers  to  get 
badly  needed  employment  under  decent  con- 
ditions and  for  decent  wages. 

At  the  most  Important  level  In  our  lives 
there  are  too  few  options  from  which  to 
choose.  The  fact  is  that  our  system  is  not 
adequately  equipped  to  deal  with  trade-offs 
between  public  and  private  services.  There 
is  a  vast  market  for  canned  dog  food,  but 
too  many  of  our  elderly  are  forced  to  subsist 
on  Inadequate  diets.  The  dogs  are  lucky 
to  have  owners  who  care  for  them — too  many 
old  people  aren't  as  fortunate. 

There  are  vast  sums  available  for  violent 
or  simple-minded  televisions  programs,  but 
In  too  many  cases  our  education  system 
produces  virtual  illiterates.  Could  we  not 
strike  some  better  balance? 

Can  we  really  choose  between  clear  air  and 
big,  gas  guzzling  cars  when  someone  else's 
choice  pollutes  the  atmosphere? 

Do  we  really  need  so  much  plastic  packag- 
ing if  It  Utters  the  landscape  permanently? 

Planning,  especially  the  regional  and  local 
participation  by  citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
nation,  just  might  help  break  the  strangle- 
hold of  pure  commercialism  and  permit  peo- 
ple to  express  their  choices  through  other 
means  than  their  wallets. 

One  can't  help  but  observe  that  there  Is  a 
school  of  thought  which  finds  planning  per- 
fectly acceptable  for  corporations  but  quite 
unacceptable  for  government.  The  reason  for 
this,  as  stated  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  is: 
"Unlike  corporate  planning,  which  generally 
leads  to  decisions  with  an  eye  to  maximizing 
efficiency  and  profits,  government  economic 
planning  Is  dictated  by  political  goals  that 
are  often  Inlmlc&I  to  efficiency." 

It  Is  true  that  political  goals  may  some- 
times be  Inimical  to  efficiency  but  efficiency 
Is  neither  the  exclusive  property  of  private 


enterprise  nor  necessarily  the  highest  virtue 
in  our  society.  Ours  is  not  yet  a  corporate 
state. 

It  Just  may  be  that  one  source  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  difficulty  is  too  great  a  con- 
cern with  "efficiency"  In  government.  In  the 
name  of  efficiency  millions  of  Americans 
would  be  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap  of 
endemic  unemployment  in  order  to  try  to 
shave  some  mathematical  fractions  from  the 
rate  of  Inflation.  Even  If  the  trade-off  works, 
our  society  has  larger,  more  humane  goals 
than  efficiency  alone. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  development  of  a  plan 
under  our  bill  will  require  political  com- 
promise, and  that  is  altogether  proper.  That 
Is  after  all  what  the  political  system  Is 
about — to  articulate  and  set  In  a  legal  frame- 
work the  goals  and  means  to  achieve  those 
for  the  society.  Economic  policies,  to  be  ac- 
cepted politically,  must  serve  social  ends,  not 
vice  versa.  That  does  not  mean,  as  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  contends,  that  there  Is  a  direct 
causal  link  between  political  compromise  and 
economic  "boondoggling." 

SLOWER  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

If  corporations  are  to  take  a  look  at  where 
their  companies  and  the  economy  are  head- 
ing, it  seems  appropriate  for  the  government 
to  do  the  same.  In  fact.  It  might  just  assist 
corporate  leadership  to  plan  effectively  if 
they  knew  with  greater  certainty  what  gov- 
ernment Intended.  Business  Week  recently 
ran  a  very  thoughtful  article  on  corporate 
planning,  dealing  with  a  slower  rate  of 
growth  m  the  U.S.  and  Its  Implications.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  Issue  ought  to  engage  the 
Economic  Planning  Board.  In  considering  the 
Implications  of  slower  economic  growth  on 
employment  opportunities  and  the  educa- 
tional system.  The  manipulation  of  aggregate 
demand  Is  Inadequate  to  deal  with  such  a 
problem. 

There  Is  a  great  potential  for  updating  and 
harmonizing  our  information  gathering  sys- 
tem, for  presenting  this  data  to  Congress  and 
the  people  in  a  form  useful  for  decision  mak- 
ing, and  for  realizing  that  the  plannjig  proc- 
ess win  help  us  choose  with  more  wisdom 
what  we  wish  to  do  and  where  we  want  to  go. 
No  planning  mechanism  can  prevent  Congress 
from  acting  In  wlUful  ignorance,  but  at  least 
with  planmng  of  the  type  we  propose,  the 
people  can  see  our  shortcomings  more  clear- 
ly; and  Congress,  business  and  labor  will  see 
the  nettles  which  have  to  be  grasped  If  we 
are  to  achieve  stable  gronrth  in  a  free  and 
equitable  society.  Just  as  the  new  Budget 
Act  holds  our  feet  to  the  fire,  so  will  the 
Balanced  Growth  and  Economic  Planning 
Bill. 

Planning  offers  the  American  people  a  road 
map  to  national  objectives  but  the  planners 
themselves  can't  force  us  to  take  the  road  of 
their  choice.  The  Economic  Planning  Board 
can  present  alternatives.  But  It  Is  the  Amer- 
ican people,  provided  with  the  Information 
they  need  to  make  rational  decisions,  who 
will  determine  where  we  go  and  how  we  get 
there. 


GUN  CONTROL 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Pragmatism  In  Gun 
Control"  which  appeared  in  the  June  21 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  S.  1975,  a  bill 
to  Increase  the  criminal  penalties  for 
any  person  who  commits  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in 
a  Court  of  the  United  States  when  armed 
with  or  having  readily  available,  a  fire- 
arm or  other  dangerous  weapon.  I 
stressed  in  my  statement  that  "this  is  not 
gun  legislation.  This  is  a  gunman 
legislation." 
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Since  last  April,  Massachusetts  has 
had  in  effect  a  gun  control  law  which, 
while  not  identical  with  S.  1975,  also 
does  not  interfere  with  the  time  hon- 
ored constitutional  right  of  all  law-abid- 
ing citizens  to  bear  arms.  Rather,  the 
Massachusetts  law  seeks  to  reduce  gun- 
related  crimes  by  making  it  illegal  to 
carry  a  weapon  in  public  without  appro- 
priate authorization.  "The  person  who 
ventures  into  public  armed  and  without 
the  permits  is  subject  to  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  of  a  year  in  jail  with 
no  probation,  plea  bargaining  or  sus- 
pended sentence."  notes  the  editorial. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  act 
In  this  controversial  legislative  area.  The 
Massachusetts  law  hopefully  marks  an 
effective  approach  which  is  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Star  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Pragmatism  in  Gxm  Contbol 

The  only  way  to  control  gun-related  crime 
wUl  be,  ultimately,  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
manufacture.  Importation,  sale  and  posses- 
sion of  handgxins — exempting  only  police, 
military  and  licensed  sportsmen.  But  that 
level  of  social  sanity  is  far  down  the  road. 
For  the  time,  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  illic- 
it use  of  firearms  must  be  pragmatlo.  Many 
law-abiding  citizens  who  agree  in  principle 
with  gun  restraints  fear  they  will  become 
vulnerable  to  predators  If  they  surrender 
their  arms. 

Our  neighbors  up  the  seaboard  in  Massa- 
chusetts recently  put  a  law  on  the  books 
that  addresses  this  practical  fear.  The  meas- 
vire.  which  took  effect  in  April,  In  no  way 
Interferes  with  keeping  weapons  in  the  home 
or  place  of  business — If  residents  obtain  a 
state  firearms  identification  card,  available 
to  all  except  felons,  minors  and  aliens.  To 
carry  the  weapon  outside  requires  a  license 
to  carry  the  firearm,  issued  either  for  pro- 
tection of  life  or  property  or  to  permit  hunt- 
ers and  target  shooters  to  pursue  their  ac- 
tivities. The  person  who  ventures  into  pub- 
lic armed  and  without  the  permits  is  sub- 
ject to  a  mandatory  minimum  sentence  of 
a  year  in  Jail — with  no  probation,  plea  bar- 
gaining or  suspended  sentence. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  If  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  will  reduce  gun-related  crime 
there.  But  the  measure  represents,  in  our 
view,  a  significant  effort  to  define  a  middle 
ground.  Approximately  100  arrests  have  been 
made  so  far  and  all  the  cases  are  in  some 
stage  of  court  action.  The  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  most  vociferous  of  those  op- 
posing gun  control,  has  not  yet  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  law.  That  Is  mildly  proml.sing. 
But  the  organization  suspects  the  statute 
is  a  devious,  back-door  attempt  to  imp>ose 
gun  registration,  a  violation  oi  aU  ten  of 
the  NRA  commandments.  i 

Other  states  and  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  watching  the  operation  of  the 
Massachusetts  law.  We  commend  it  to  the 
District  City  Council,  which  now  Is  consider- 
ing a  proposal  that  will  read  well  and  be 
Impossible  to  enforce.  The  D.C.  measure 
would  ban  manufacture,  sale  and  possession 
of  handguns  and  shotguns  here — probably 
a  futile  device  lacking  similar  laws  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

The  councU's  proposal  In  no  way  would 
allay  the  fears  of  private  citizens  that  they, 
not  criminals,  would  be  disarmed.  And,  of 
course,  their  perception  becomes  the  reality. 
The  pending  DC.  bill  would  be  a  gesture  and. 
worse,  with  its  clear  confiscatory  sweep  It 


would  intensify  the  Ideological  furor  against 
any  practicable  gun  control. 

Another  point  must  be  noted.  The  NRA 
and  others  of  the  gun  lobby  contend  that 
rigorous  enforcement  of  present  gun -viola- 
tion statutes  would  cure  the  handgun  virus. 
There  is  validity  to  this — except  that  so  long 
as  guns  exist  as  profusely  as  they  do  in  this 
society,  they  will  be  available  one  way  or 
another  to  thugs  and  madmen. 

Granted  gun-control  laws  usually  have 
been  haphazardly  administered.  The  District 
Is  an  example.  U.S.  Attorney  Earl  SUbert  re- 
cently told  the  House  District  Committee 
how  erratic  punishment  is  for  gun  offenses. 
In  the  six  months  ending  June  30  of  last 
year,  184  persons  were  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed on  first-offense  misdemeanor  weapons 
charges;  168  of  these — 91.3  per  cent — were 
given  suspended  sentences,  probation  or  fines. 
Only  14 — 7.6  per  cent — were  sent  to  Jail  by 
Judges . 

That  Is  astounding.  SUbert,  asserting  that 
D.C.  gun  laws  are  strict  and  are  strictly 
enforced,  questioned  whether  those  laws 
could  be  considered  deterrents  In  view  of 
this  sentencing  record.  His  doubts  are  en- 
tirely to  the  point. 

I  The  Judiciary  has  got  to  stop  treating  gun- 
violation  cases  as  casually  as  jay\^'alklng. 
'A  law  like  that  in  Massachusetts — with  its 
guarantee  of  punishment,  which  Is  a  prime 
element  for  any  kind  of  deterrence — could 
begin  to  lead  us  out  of  the  handgun  Jungle 
which  daily  threatens  property  and  life. 


A  MEMORANDUM  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
RESOLUTION  TO  DISAPPROVE 
HEW  TITLE  rx  (SEX  DISCRIMINA- 
TION)   REGULATIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors are  aware,  on  June  i,  1975.  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare published  in  the  Federal  Register  its 
final  regulations  purporting  to  implement 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  relative  to  nondiscrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  education  programs 
and  activities  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

Because  of  numerous  inconsistencies 
between  the  HEW  regulations  and  the 
congressional  enactment,  on  June  5, 1975, 
I  submitted  a  resolution  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  to  disapprove  the  HEW 
regulations.  That  resolution — Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46 — is  currently 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Since  the  resolution,  to' 
be  effective,  must  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  within  45  days  following  the 
transmission  of  the  HEW  regulations  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  committee  will  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Senator 
Pell,  requested  me  to  provide  him  with 
specific  information  indicating  exactly 
which  sections  of  the  regulations  are  in- 
consistent with  the  congressional  act, 
and  pursuant  to  his  request,  I  submitted 
to  him  a  memorandum  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  46.  In  order 
that  I  may  share  this  material  with  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  aforementioned  memorandum,  dated 
June  24,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  afore- 
mentioned memorandum  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46,  dated 


Jxme  24,  1975,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record  as  follows : 

A  Memoeandum  in  Suppobt  of  S.  Con.  Res. 
46,  to  disapprovz  the  regulations  of  thk 
Depahtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Relating  to  Nondiscrimination 
ON  THE  Basis  of  Sex  in  Education  Pro- 
grams AND  Activities  Receiving  or  Bene- 
fiting From  Federal  Financial  Assistance 

PREFACE 

While  It  Is  my  purpose  to  indicate  with 
some  degree  of  specificity  the  extent  to  which 
I  believe  that  the  Title  IX  regulations  exceed 
and  are  Inconsistent  with  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  believe 
that  a  few  Initial  observations  and  com- 
ments may  be  helpful. 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  was  made  a  part  of  that  Act  in  the 
Senate  by  an  amendment  offered  on  the  Sen- 
ate Floor.  Therefore,  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  S.  Con.  Res.  46,  your  Committee  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  formally  review 
this  legislation.  And  because  the  ordinary 
committee  process  was  circumvented,  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  consid- 
ering that  legislation  In  an  atmosphere  al- 
most void  of  any  substantive  evidence  of  the 
Senate's  intention  as  to  Its  meaning  and 
purpose. 

While  some  might  view  this  vacuum  as 
providing  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  a  so-called  "blank 
check"  to  seek  their  own  basis  for  determin- 
ing Congress'  intention  and  purpose,  I  can- 
not agree.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  of 
this  inadequately  developed  record  that  I  feel 
that  Federal  departments  and  agencies  pro- 
mulgating regulations  purporting  to  imple- 
ment the  Act  should  exercise  a  proper  level 
of  Judicial  restraints  befitting  a  body  that 
Is.  Indeed,  acting  in  a  quasl-law  making  role. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  HEW  was  In  error  in 
promulgating  the  regulations.  The  Depart- 
ment had  a  clear  Congressional  mandate 
to  do  that,  for  the  second  section  of  Title  IX 
expressly  directs  the  Department  to  do  so. 
Additionally.  Section  844  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  expressly  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  prepare  and  publish 
regulations  implementing  Title  IX. 

Therefore,  by  the  submission  of  S.  Con, 
Res.  46.  I  do  not  seek  to  challenge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Dei>artment  to  prepare,  pub- 
lish or  enforce  such  regulations.  Rightly  or 
wrongly.  Congress  has  directed  that  this  be 
done.  By  S.  Con.  Res.  46,  I  seek  only  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  Department 
has  succeeded  or  failed  in  developlhg  regula- 
tions which  faithfully  and  consistently  rep- 
resent the  meaning  of  Title  IX. 

Further,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  fully  de- 
veloped record  in  the  Senate,  I  believe  that  It 
will  be  useful  both  to  the  Department  and 
the  Congress  for  us  to  utUize  this  properly 
constituted  procedure  to  give  further  elabor- 
ation of  the  Senate's  purpose.  The  HEW  regu- 
lations are  broad,  and  if  allowed  to  stand, 
they  will  have  a  very  substantial  Impact  on 
many  aspects  of  education  and  extracurricu- 
lar activities  In  the  United  States.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  take  this  opportunity  to  do 
that  which  was  not  done  in  1972  and  to  ex- 
ercise more  completely  its  proper  role  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people  and  at- 
tempt to  discern  what  citizens  want  In  this 
connection  and  reflect  on  how  the  public  in- 
terest wUl  be  best  served. 

In  the  coure  of  this  memorandum,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  organization  Is  observed.  The 
memorandum  is  divided  Into  two  parts,  ap- 
prlprlately  labeled.  In  Part  I,  It  Is  my  pur- 
pose to  address  three  relatively  broad  Issues 
that  pervade  numerous  provisions  of  the  reg- 
ulations. They  are:  (A)  Whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is 
Justified  In  using  racial  discrimination  cases 
and  regulations  as  the  prototype  for  the  Title 
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IX  regulations;  (B)  the  meaning  of  an  "edu- 
cation program  or  activity;"  and  (C)  the 
meaning  ol  a  "program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance." 

Then,  In  Part  II.  these  broader  Issues  are 
related  to  the  specific  sections  of  HEW's  reg- 
ulations. Indicating  on  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
basis  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  felt  that  the 
regulations  are  consistent,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  Congressional  Act. 

In  proceeding,  the  express  language  of  the 
primary  active  clause  of  Title  IX  should  be 
kept  thoughtfully  In  mind.  It  provides  as 
follows : 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  participation 
In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  .  .  . 

This  clause,  in  its  elemental  divisions,  may 
be  viewed  as  follows : 

(1)  No  person 

(2)  in  the  United  States, 

(3)  shaU,  on  the  basis  of  sex 

(4)  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under 

(5)  any  education  program  or  activity 

(6)  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 
Of  course.  It  is  a  fimdamental  legal  prin- 
ciple that  all  of  the  above  elements  must  be 
present   before   a   violation   of   the   statute 
occurs. 

Part  I 
(A)  racial  discrimination:  a  proper 
prototype? 
In  developing  the  Title  IX  regulations.  It 
is  uncontroverted  that  the  Department  used 
Federal  court  decisions  and  former  HEW 
regulations  pertaining  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion of  an  earlier  era  as  a  guide  in  their 
work.  Additionally,  when  responding  to  in- 
quiries from  my  office,  representatives  of  the 
Department  have  cited  Federal  court  deci- 
sions relative  to  racial  discrimination  as 
their  authority  In  support  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations.  For  example.  In 
a  letter  of  October  25,  1974,  Mr.  Theodore  A. 
Miles,  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  stated:  "Since  the  language  of 
Title  IX  so  closely  parallels  that  of  Title  VI 
(relative  to  racial  discrimination),  I  believe 
It  to  be  legaUy  sound  that  interpretations 
as  to  the  scope  of  coverage  with  respect  to 
Title  IX  should  also  ptuttUel  interpretations 
of  Title  VI  in  similar  areas." 

Without  agreeing,  one  can  understand  how 
it  might  be  argued  that  a  court  decision  rela- 
tive to  one  form  of  discrimination  may  be 
cited  in  support  of  regulatory  action  per- 
taining to  another  form  of  discrimination. 
Presumably,  this  argument  would  contend 
that  discrimination  among  human  beings  Is 
essentially  the  same,  and  the  principles  are 
constant.  In  my  view.  It  is  important  to  dwell 
on  this  aspect  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  regulations  before  undertaking  a  more- 
detailed  analysis  of  individual  provisions,  for 
this  assumption  by  the  Department  is  funda- 
mental and  pervades  numerotis  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations. 

sex  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
Therefore,  let  us  consider  the  appropriate- 
ness of  citing  judicial  precedents  developed 
within  the  context  of  racial  discrimination  as 
support  for  certain  HEW  positions  re- 
garding nondiscrimination  on  the  btksla 
of  sex.  A  discussion  of  this  point,  of 
oourse,  involves  an  examination  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  simply  that  "No  State 
•liall  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Ju- 
rtsdictlon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
tt  Is  elementary  that  numerous  court  deci- 
sions have  provided  interpretation  of  that 
Constitutional  languor,  and  to  fully  appre- 


ciate Its  meaning,  one  must  consider  those 
cases.  Law — the  product  of  human  efforts — 
Is,  by  Its  very  nature,  less  than  perfect;  and 
when  a  law  attempts  to  ensure  equality,  its 
restrictive  features  impact  upon  some  more 
than  others.  An  absolutely  perfect  balance 
is  never  achieved,  nor  can  it  be.  Thus,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  interpreting  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, has  held  that  laws  which  differentiate 
among  people  are  acceptable  If  the  disparity 
In  treatment  is  based  upon  a  rational  classi- 
fication and  all  persons  within  that  classi- 
fication are  treated  equally.  The  Court's  view 
is  that  the  greatest  level  of  equality  Is 
achieved  when  people  who  are  similarly  situ- 
ated are  treated  equally,  but  with  a  frank 
recognition  that  situations  vary. 

The  contention  Is  that  this  recognition 
refiects  realities  of  life  inherent  In  the 
nature  of  humanity  over  which  no  court  or 
government  can  gain  effective  control.  For 
example.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  people,  once 
young,  grow  old;  and  to  require  that  all  10- 
year  olds.  25-year  olds,  and  75-year  olds  be 
treated  altogether ,  as  one  class  is  neither 
the  purpose  nor  the  meaning  of  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  Rather,  the  Court  has 
wisely  stated  that  all  Individuals  In  each 
such  classifications  are  to  be  treated  equally, 
but  to  require  similar  treatment  for  the 
10-year  olds  and  the  75-year  olds  would  ben- 
efit neither,  and  would  unnecessarily  restrict 
both.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  McDonald  v.  Board  of  Election  Com- 
missioners, 394  U.S.  802  (1969);  McGowan  v. 
Maryland,  366  U.S.  420  (1961);  Mullet  v. 
Oregon,  208  U.S.  412   (1908). 

In  tindsley  v.  Natural  Carbonic  Gas  Com- 
pany, 220  U.S.  .61  (1911),  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  stated  that,  In  determining 
the  reasonableness  of  a  statutory  classifica- 
tion, the  following  criteria  should  be  con- 
sidered : 

1.  The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  take  from 
the  state  the  power  to  classify  In  the  adop- 
tion of  police  laws,  but  admits  of  the  exercise 
of  a  wide  scope  of  discretion  In  that  regard, 
and  avoids  what  Is  done  only  when  it  is 
without  any  reasonable  basis  and,  therefore, 
is  purely  arbitrary. 

2.  A  classification  having  some  reasonable 
basis  does  not  offend  against  that  cause 
merely  because  it  is  not  made  with  mathe- 
matical nicety  or  because,  in  practice.  It  re- 
sults in  some  Inequity. 

3.  When  the  classification  in  such  a  law 
Is  called  In  question,  if  any  state  of  facts 
reasonably  can  be  conceived  that  would 
sustain  it,  the  existence  of  that  state  of  facts 
at  the  time  the  law  was  enacted  must  be 
assumed. 

4.  One  who  assails  the  classification  In  such 
a  law  must  carry  the  burden  of  showing  that 
it  does  not  rest  upon  any  reasonable  basis, 
but  Is  essentially  arbitrary. 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  that  "the  Classifi- 
cation must  be  reasonable,  not  arbitrary,  and 
must  rest  upon  some  ground  of  difference 
having  a  fair  and  substantial  relation  to  the 
object  of  the  legislation,  so  that  all  persons 
similarly  circumstanced  shall  be  treated 
alike." 

The  fore^lng  definition  was  recited  with 
approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Morely  v. 
Houg,  354  UJ3.  457  (1957).  Additionally.  In 
Reed  v.  Reed,  404  UJS.  71  (1971),  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  striking  down  as  violative 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  an  Idaho  law 
giving  preference  to  men  over  women  when 
persons  of  the  same  entitlement  apply  for 
appointment  as  administrator  of  a  dece- 
dent's estate,  decided  the  case  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  established  In  Lindsley  v. 
Natural  Carbonic  Gas  Company.  The  Court 
Bald: 

"In  applying  that  clause  (equal  protec- 
tion)   this    Court    has   consistently    recog- 


nized that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does 
not  deny  to  States  the  power  to  treat  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons  in  different  ways, 
(citations  onUtted)  The  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  that  amendment  does,  however, 
deny  to  States  the  power  to  legislate  that 
different  treatment  be  accorded  to  persons 
placed  by  a  statute  Into  different  classes  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
objective  of  that  statute.  A  classification 
'must  be  reasonable,  not  arbitrary,  and  must 
rest  upon  some  ground  of  difference  having 
a  fair  and  substantial  relation  to  the  object 
of  the  legislation,  so  that  all  persons  simi- 
larly circumstanced  shall  be  treated  alike'." 

The  Court  felt  that  giving  a  preference 
to  men  over  women  In  the  administration 
of  decedents'  estates  Indeed  was  not  reason- 
ably and  substantially  related  to  a  proper 
legislative  purpose  because  there  Is  no  justifi- 
cation  for  treating  women  dlfferentlv  than 
men  In  that  regard.  However,  the  Important 
lesson  In  this  case  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  reaffirmed  the  test  of  classification 
enunciated  In  Lindsley  v.  Natural  Carbonic 
Gas  Company,  and  it  did  so  in  1971,  staUng 
that  the  Court  has  "consistently  recognized 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not 
deny  to  the  states  the  power  to  treat  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons  in  different  ways." 

Therefore.  It  Is  clearly  the  general  rule 
foUowed  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  It  Is 
permissible  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  establish  rational  classifications 
which  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  a 
proper  legislative  purpose,  and  to  treat  vari- 
ous classes  so  established  dlfferentlv,  provided 
that  all  persons  within  a  particular  class  are 
treated  equally.  The  Court  has  obviously  fol- 
lowed this  long-established  rule  because  It 
provides  a  means  of  offering  an  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws"  without  unduly  deny- 
ing one  citizen  his  rights  unnecessarily  in 
an  overly  zealous  attempt  to  ensure  another 
equality. 

Additionally,  the  Court  has  recognized  a 
presumuptlon  which  operates  in  favor  of  the 
reasonableness    of    legislative    clas-slficatlons. 
Under  this  presumption,  if  any  state  of  facts 
can    reasonably    be    conceived    that    would 
Justify   the   classification,    the   existence    of 
those  facts  will  be  asstimed  by  the  Court  to 
be  the  basis  for  the  classification,  and  the 
legislation  will  be  upheld  as  not  violating 
the    equal    protection    clause.    Lindsley    v. 
Natural  Carbonic  Gas  Company.  Further,  In 
Muller  V.  Oregon.  208  US.  412   (1908),  the 
Court  held  that  there  are  certain  "natural 
classifications"   which   by   order   of   nature 
and  the  being  of  humanity,  are  obviously 
rational,    and    therefore,    acceptable.    Such 
"natural  classifications"  the  Court  said  In- 
clude age,  sex,  weight,  and  height.  Realizing 
the  date  of  Muller  v.  Oregon  (1908),  it  will 
be  necessary  to  subsequently  consider  the 
validity  of  that  decision  In  the  light  of  more 
recent  decisions  and  modern  circumstances. 
Exception:  "Suspect  criteria' 
In  fairly  recent  years,  the  Court  has  devel- 
oped an  exception  to  the  general  rule  dls- 
cu.ssed  above.  This  exception  evolved  out  of 
the  race  discrimination  cases  of  the  1960's 
and  It  provides,  In  essence,  that  where  the 
classification  Is  based  on  certain  "suspect  cri- 
teria." or  where  the  classification  restricts  a 
"fundamental"  right,  a  stricter  test  of  the 
validity  of  the  classification  will  be  applied. 
In  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394  U.S.  618.  the 
Court  held  that,  where  such  "suspect  cri- 
teria" or  "fundamental"  rights  are  Involved, 
the  classification   must  not  only  meet   the 
standards  of  the  traditional  test  of  reason- 
ableness, as  indicated,  but  there  must  also  be 
a   compelling   state   Interest  served   by   the 
classification.  Under  this  exception,  little  or 
no  presumption  Is  Indulged  In  favor  of  the 
validity  of   the  classification;    but   It   must 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Analysis  and  Interpreta- 
tion, at  page  1474   (1973).  Of  course,  race 
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has  been  held  to  be  a  "suspect  criteria"  and 
classifications  based  on  race  have  been  held 
to  be  violative  of  equal  protection,  absent  a 
compelling  state  interest.  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education.  347  U.S.  483  (1954);  Hunter  ». 
Erickson.  393  U.S.  385  (1969).  However,  even 
m  this  regard,  the  Court  held  In  Lee  v.  Wash- 
ington. 390  U.S.  333  (1968).  that  preserva- 
tion of  discipline  and  order  in  a  Jail  might 
Justify  racial  segregation  there  if  shown  to 
be  necessary  (and  compelling  to  the  Interest 
of  the  state)."  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Analysis  and  Interpretation, 
at  page  1474,  footnote  4  (1973). 

While  race  has  been  the  primary  applica- 
tion of  the  "suspect  criteria"  exception,  na- 
tionally and  alienage  may  also  be  included. 
Graham  v.  Richardson,  403  U.S.  365  (1971). 
But,  while  "suspect  criteria"  is  directed  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  classification,  the 
'•fundamental"  rights  question  involves  the 
validity  of  the  legislative  purpose.  Only  a 
compelling  state  interest  will  justify  the 
abridging  of  such  rights.  Examples  of  "fun- 
damental" rights  Include  the  right  to  vote, 
Dunn  v.  Blumstein.  495  U.S.  330  ( 1972) ;  the 
right  to  interstate  travel,  Shapiro  v.  Thomp- 
son, 394  U.S.  619  (1969):  the  right  to  be  free 
of  wealth  distinctions  in  the  criminal  proc- 
ess. Tate  V.  Short.  401  U.S.  395  (1971);  the 
right  to  procreation.  Shinner  v.  Oklahoma  ex 
rel.  Williamson.  316  U.S.  545  (1942). 

The  application  of  this  stricter  test  has 
been  limited  to  criteria  Involving  race,  na- 
tionality, alienage  and  the  Court  has  gen- 
erally attempted  to  strike  down  efforts  to 
structure  classifications,  however  derived, 
which  have  the  practical  effect  of  classifying 
by  race. 

Private  v.  State  Action 

While  the  above  discussion  has  been  di- 
rected largely  at  state  action,  that  is  to  say 
state  laws  establishing  classifications,  it  is 
Important  to  note  that  action  In  this  regard 
may  be  of  a  private  nature,  as  opposed  to 
governmental.  With  regard  to  private  ac- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  action  by  individual  citi- 
zens, or  private  Institutions — the  Court  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  does  not  apply,  and  private  established 
classifications,  however  unreasonable,  do  not 
constitute  a  violation.  In  Shelley  v.  Kramer. 
334  U.S.  13  ( 1948) .  the  Court  said  that:  "The 
14th  Amendment  erects  no  shield  against 
merely  private  conduct,  however  discrimina- 
tory or  wrongful."  This,  of  course,  Is  a  frank 
realization  by  the  Court  that,  while  it  can 
strike  down  and  prohibit  governmentally  Im- 
posed discrimination,  it  cannot  effectively 
control  the  minds  of  citizens  which  are  ulti- 
mately answerable  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  does  not  empower  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  private  classification.  Con- 
gress has  acted  in  this  regard,  and  the  Court 
has  upheld  such  Congressional  enactments. 
For  example,  the  Court  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in 
public  acconmiodatlon,  but  Congress  enacted 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibiting  such 
discrimination.  In  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
U.S.,  370  VS.  241  (1964),  that  provision  was 
upheld  by  the  Court;  and  regardless  of  prior 
debate  concerning  Congress'  authority  to 
regulate  such  private  action,  it  Is  clear  that 
Congress  may  now  do  so.  Of  course,  prior  to 
1972,  Congressional  limitations  upon  the 
right  of  private  citizens  and  educational  in- 
stitutions to  establish  classifications  of  their 
own  choosing  had  been  limited  primarily  to 
matters  pertaining  to  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  and  the  like.  And  even  with  the 
enactment  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  relative  to  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  "under  any  education 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  .  .  .,"  Congress  has  only  partly 
limited  private  or  state  classifications  \islng 
sex  as  a  criteria.  To  be  sure,  there  are  other 
Congressional     enactments     pertaining     to 


equal  employment  opportunity,  etc.,  but 
clearly,  Congress  has  not  chosen  to  directly 
pattern  legislation  relative  to  sex  as  a  classi- 
fication after  the  racial  legislation  of  an 
earlier  era.  For  example,  under  existing  law, 
public  accommodations  may  not  be  restricted 
on  the  basis  of  race,  but  they  may  be  re- 
stricted on  the  basis  of  sex.  It  is  not  per- 
missible to  maintain  any  racially  separate 
classes  in  public  education  institutions,  but 
it  Is  permissible  to  maintain  certain  separate 
classes  for  boys  and  girls,  even  under  the  ex- 
treme position  advanced  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Is  sex  a  "suspect  criteria?" 

But  recalling  that  HEW  Is  citing  Federal 
court  decisions  and  former  HEW  guidelines 
as  authority  for  many  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Title  IX  regulations,  one  Is  com- 
pelled to  ponder  the  validity  of  such  action 
In  terms  of  legal  scholarship  and  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  If  HEW 
considers  that  there  Is  no  legitimate  distinc- 
tion between  race  as  a  classification  and  sex 
as  a  classification,  so  that  they  may  be 
viewed  collectively  and  a  race  discrimination 
case  may  be  cited  in  support  of  a  sex  dis- 
crimination regulation,  and  vcie  versa,  one 
wonders  if  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  adopted  this  view.  Having  reviewed 
above  the  position  of  the  Court  regarding 
race  as  a  classification,  let  us  now  continue 
our  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  rela- 
tive to  sex  as  a  classification.  Surely,  It  Is 
uncontrovertible  that  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  with  Its  twenty  years  of  history 
In  striking  down  acts  of  discrimination,  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  determine  the  validity 
of  HEW's  contention  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion cases  and  regulations  are  an  appropriate 
authority  to  support  sex  discrimination  regu- 
lations which  are  supposed  to  Implement  a 
Congressional  Act. 

How  then  does  the  Court  view  sex  as  a 
criterion  for  establishing  a  rational  classifi- 
cation under  the  equal  protection  clause? 
Does  the  Court,  like  HEW,  view  sex  as  a 
criterion  on  the  same  footing  with  the  pre- 
viously disapproved  efforts  to  establish  race 
as  a  criterion?  Because  of  the  HEW  assertion 
of  similarity,  this  question  is  clearly  central 
to  a  consideration  of  the  consistency  of  the 
Title  IX  regulations  with  the  Congressional 
Act.  Let  us  then  briefly  review  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  about  sex  as  a  classi- 
fication under  the  equal  protection  clause : 

"Prior  to  November  22,  1971,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  never  invalidated 
any  law  or  regulations  discriminating  be- 
tween people  solely  on  account  of  their  sex. 
In  a  number  of  earlier  decisions  spanning 
almost  a  century — from  Bradwell  v.  Illinois, 
83  U.S.  (16  Wall.)  130,  In  1873  through  Hoyt  v. 
Florida.  368  U.S.  57,  in  1961— the  Court  has 
uniformly  rejected  the  argument  that  vewI- 
ous  sex-based  state  laws  contravened  -cer- 
tain guarantees  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment." "Sex  Discrimination  and  the  Supreme 
Court — 1971-1974,"  New  York  University  Law 
Review,  by  John  D.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Professor 
of  Law,  Vol.  40,  No.  5  (Nov.  1974) ." 

As  Professor  Johnston  points  out,  during 
the  period  1971  through  1974,  the  Court 
heard  and  decided  six  cases  dealing  with  this 
question.  In  Reed  v.  Reed  (1971),  previously 
discussed,  the  Court  clearly  applied  the  tradi- 
tional "rational  classification"  test.  Then,  in 
1972,  the  Court  decided  Stanley  v.  Illinois, 
405  U.S.  645,  which  Involved  an  Illinois 
statute  declaring  that  the  mother  was  the 
sole  parent  of  an  illegitimate  child.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statute  was  challenged 
by  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child.  In 
striking  down  the  statute,  the  Court  decided 
the  case  primarily  on  "due  process  of  law" 
grounds,  finding  that  the  father  had  been  de- 
nied custody  of  the  child  without  the  benefit 
of  a  hearing  as  to  his  fitness  to  be  its 
guardian.  While  mentioning  the  "equal  pro- 
tection clause"  within  the  context  of  married 


versus  unmarried  fathers,  the  Court,  In  rest- 
ing the  weight  of  the  decision  on  the  "due 
process  clause,"  elected  not  to  directly  ad- 
dress the  question  of  sex  as  a  classification 
under  the  "equal  protection  clause." 

In  1972,  the  Court  heard  Frontiero  v. 
Richardson,  411  U.S.  677.  The  case  involved 
an  Air  Force  officer  who  attempted  to  claim 
her  husband  as  a  dependent  in  order  to  ob- 
tain housing  and  medical  benefits.  The 
statutes  authorizing  dependents'  allowances 
for  military  personnel  provided  that  married 
males  were  eligible  to  receive  allowances 
without  proof  of  their  wives'  actual  depend- 
ency, whereas  females  were  required  to  prove 
that  their  husbands  were  dependent  upon 
them  for  more  than  one-haU  of  their  sup- 
port. While  the  Court  held  the  statute  in- 
valid as  violative  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
due  process-equal  protection  standards,  the 
majority  of  the  Court  declined  to  treat  sex 
as  a  "suspect  criteria"  Justifying  the  more- 
strict  review  test. 

During  the  following  term,  the  Court 
heard  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  v.  La- 
fleur.  414  U.S.  632  (1974).  Before  the  Court 
was  a  challenge  to  the  validity  of  mandatory 
pregnancy  leave  regulations  impKssed  by  two 
public  school  boards  upon  their  female 
teachers.  Deciding  the  case  on  due  process 
grounds,  the  majority  held  that  a  regulation 
mandatory  pregnancy  leave  four  or  five 
months  prior  to  birth  of  the  child  was  ar- 
bitrary, as  were  regulations  prohibiting  re- 
employment prior  to  a  stated  period  follow- 
ing birth;  but  it  upheld  a  rule  making  the 
teacher  eligible  for  re-employment  as  soon 
as  a  physician  certified  her  fitness,  but  de- 
ferring her  resumption  of  responsibilities 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year 
after  such  certification.  The  Court  indicated 
that  the  latter  rule  served  a  legitimate  state 
Interest  in  preserving  continuity  of  Instruc- 
tion; and  it  was  sufficiently  fiexlble  to  take 
Into  account  individual  differences  among 
women  as  to  when  they  could  resume  em- 
ployment following  childbirth.  The  decision 
did  not  indicate  that  pregnancy  is  not  a 
condition  unique  to  women,  or  that  it  is 
analogous  to  any  other  temporary  disability. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Court  upheld  a  rule  re- 
quiring a  certification  of  fitness  by  a  phy- 
sician before  a  woman  who  had  given  birth 
could  resume  employment.  There  was  no  in- 
dication of  evidence  that  any  such  certi- 
fication was  required  for  men  who  had  un- 
dergone any  Infirmity,  or  that  it  was  re- 
quired of  women  for  any  infirmity  other 
than  pregnancy.  Hence,  the  Court  approved 
the  treatment  of  pregnacy  as  a  condition 
unique  to  women.  Justifying  a  special  rule 
of  a  distinct  classification  of  teachers. 

Three  months  after  the  LaFleur  case,  the 
Court  decided  Kahn  v.  Shevin.  416  U.S.  351 
(1974).  Under  consideration  was  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  Rorida  statute  which 
granted  a  (500  exemption  from  ad  valorem 
property  taxation  to  every  "widow,  blind 
person,  or  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
person."  The  statute  was  challenged  by  a 
widower.  The  Court  upheld  the  statute,  and 
based  Its  decision  on  the  traditional 
"rational  classification"  test,  citing  the  Reed 
case  as  authority.  The  Court  said: 

"It  has  been  ably  pointed  out  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislation  here  in  question  is 
'to  reduce  to  a  limited  extent  the  tax  bur- 
den on  widows  who  own  property  to  the 
value  of  $500  and  .  .  .  thereby  to  reduce  the 
disparity  between  the  economic  .  .  .  capabili- 
ties of  a  man  and  a  woman  ...'...  (W)omen 
workers  as  a  class  do  not  earn  as  much  as 
men.  Certainly  this  has  a  'fair  and  sub- 
stantial relation'  to  the  ability  of  women 
property  owners  to  pay  taxes  on  property  of 
even  minimal  value." 

Whether  the  decision  represents  a  view 
toward  the  Inability  of  women  to  compete 
for  salaries  because  of  elements  Inherent  in 
their  being  or  because  of  social  factors  and 
attitudes  Is  simply  not  stated.  All  that  is 
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stated  is  that  the  Coiirt  determined  that  the 
statute  treating  women  differently  from  men 
Is  acceptable. 

Finally,  the  Court  heard  Geduldig  v.  Aiello. 
417  U.S.  484  (1974).  The  case  arose  out  of  a 
California  statutory  program  providing  bene- 
fits for  employed  persons  unable  to  perform 
their  usual  duties  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disability,  but  denying  such  benefits 
to  pregnant  women  for  loss  of  work  due  to 
pregnancy  or  any  complications  arising 
therefrom,  during  the  pregnancy  and/or  28 
days  after  Its  termination.  The  lower  Federal 
Court  found  that  the  pregnancy  classification 
was  a  "suspect  criteria"  Invoking  the  more 
strict  review  test,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  lower  court  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept pregnancy  as  a  "suspect  criteria."  In- 
terestingly, the  Court  denied  that  the  classi- 
fication was  based  upon  "gender  as  such."  It 
concluded  that  the  classification  was  not  on 
gender,  but  on  the  basis  of  pregnancy;  and 
while  only  women  can  become  pregnant,  that 
fact  alone  was  not  held  to  be  determinative. 
The  Court  said :  "The  program  divides  poten- 
tial recipients  Into  two  groups — pregnant 
women  and  non-pregnant  persons.  While  the 
first  group  Is  exclusively  female,  the  second 
Includes  members  of  both  sexes." 

During  the  same  period  when  the  above  six 
cases  were  being  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  another  case  was  ascending  through 
the  Federal  appellate  process.  Arising  out  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  Ruth  Robinson  v. 
The  Board  of  Regents  of  Eastern  Kentucky 
University,  475  F.  2d  707  (1973),  was  heard 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit,  and  a  decision  was  rendered 
on  March  28,  1973. 

The  case  involved  a  class  action  by  a  fe- 
male student  to  challenge  dormitory  curfew 
restrictions  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University 
which  were  applicable  only  to  women  stu- 
dents. The  suit  was  dismissed  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  plaintiff  appealed.  It 
was  expressly  charged  that  "the  University, 
by  imposing  dormitory  hours  for  women, 
while  granting  self-regulated  hours  to  all 
male  students,  regardless  of  age  or  permis- 
sion from  their  parents,  had  violated  her 
Fourteenth  Amendment  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law."  This  case  clearly  pre- 
sented for  Judicial  review  the  position  ad- 
vanced in  the  HEW  regulations  implementing 
Title  IX.  Section  86.32  of  the  HEW  regula- 
tions provides  that:  "A  recipient  (educa- 
tional Institution)  shall  not,  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  apply  different  rules  or  regulations  .  .  . 
related  to  housing.  .  .  ." 

In  upholding  the  University  regulations, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  the  case  by  th» 
traditional  "rational  classification"  standard. 
Citing  numerous  cases.  Including  Lindsley  v. 
Natural  Carbonic  Gas  Company  (1911)  and 
Reed  v.  Reed  (1971),  both  discussed  earlier 
herein,  the  Court  said  that  "The  equal  pro- 
tection clause  does  not  require  identical 
treatment  for  all  people.  The  states  retain, 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  power 
to  treat  different  classes  of  pmrsons  in  differ- 
ent ways."  Continuing,  the  Court  said: 
'Courts  often  have  upheld  state  classifica- 
tions based  on  sex." 

Explaining  the  two  standards  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  uses  in  reviewing  "equal  pro- 
tection" cases  ("rational  classification"  v. 
"suspect  criteria"),  the  (3ourt  of  Appeals 
said: 

"Two  separate  and  distinct  standards  of  re- 
view under  the  equal  protection  clause  have 
emerged.  The  first,  which  has  a  much  long- 
er history,  is  the  traditional  or  rational  basis 
test.  It  requires  that  a  state  classification  be 
upheld  unless  there  is  no  rational  relation- 
ship between  the  classification  Imposed  by 
the  state  and  the  state's  reasonable  goals.  Un- 
der this  standard,  "(a)  statutory  discrimina- 
tion will  not  be  set  aside  if  any  state  of 
facts  reasonably  may  be  conceived  to  justi- 
fy It."  (citations  omitted) 


"The  second  alternative  standard,  the  com- 
pelling state  interest  test  ("suspect  criter- 
ia"), is  relatively  recent  in  formation  and 
provides  a  greater  burden  for  the  state  to 
meet  In  Justifying  a  classification  In  Its 
statutes,  or  regulations.  This  test,  which  be- 
comes applicable  when  a  fundamental  right 
of  the  aggrieved  party  is  at  issue  or  a  suspect 
classification,  such  as  race,  is  used,  requires 
that  to  Justify  the  classification,  the  state 
must  demonstrate  a  compelling  state  inter- 
est." 

Retiu*nlng  to  the  precise  Issue  presented 
In  Robinson  v.  Board  of  Regents,  the  Court 
said  that  "In  this  case  we  can  find  neither 
a  fundamental  right  at  issue  nor  a  suspect 
classification  being  applied  .  .  .  (W)e  con- 
clude that  the  rational  relationship  or  tra- 
ditional standard  of  equal  protection  review 
is  applicable  here.  .  .  .  The  goal  of  safety  Is 
a  legitimate  concern  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  this  court  cannot  say  that  the  regula- 
tions in  question  are  not  rationally  related 
to  the  effectuation  of  this  reasonable  goal. 
...  A  classification  having  some  reasonable 
basis  does  not  offend  the  equal  protection 
clause  merely  because  It  is  not  drawn  with 
mathematical  nicety."  The  Judgment  of  the 
lower  court,  in  dismissing  the  case,  was  af- 
firmed. 

On  August  1,  1973,  the  plaintiff  filed  a  writ 
of  certiorari  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  seeking  review  by  that  court  of  the 
question  of  whether  sex  is  "suspect  criteria" 
and  whether  she  had  been  denied  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law."  Obviously,  the  Supreme 
Court  was  then  presented  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  case,  and  In  Its  wisdom, 
establish  sex  as  a  "suspect  criteria"  for  ever- 
more. However,  Robinson  v.  Board  of  Regents 
laid  dormant,  no  action  being  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  writ  of  certiorari, 
while  the  Court  heard  and  decided  Kahan 
V.  Shevin  and  Geduldig  v.  Aiello,  both  of 
which,  as  previously  Indicated,  were  decided 
on  the  basis  of  the  traditional,  rational  clas- 
sification standard;  and,  as  noted,  in  Gedul- 
dig v.  Aiello,  the  Supreme  Court  expressly 
overturned  the  lower  Court's  decision  favor- 
ing pregnancy  as  a  "suspect  criteria." 

What  then  did  the  Supreme  Court  do  with 
Robinson  v.  Board  of  Regentsf  On  May  13, 
1974,  the  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari, 
416  U.S.  982  (Supreme  Court  Docket  No.  73- 
221).  Clearly,  the  Supreme  Court  felt  that. 
In  reviewing  six  sex  discrimination  cases 
within  four  years  and  refusing  to  find  sex 
to  be  a  "suspect  criteria,"  or  even  to  strike 
down  such  a  classification  on  equal  protec- 
tion grounds,  the  question  had  been  decided. 
Thus,  the  decision  In  Robinson  v.  Board  of 
Regents,  favoring  the  right  of  a  state-sup- 
ported University  to  establish  different  dor- 
mitory curfew  rules  for  women  students  than 
for  men  students,  stands  approved  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  the  Court 
has  modified  its  historic  position  only 
sUghtly  in  that  it  will  review  alleged  sex 
discrimination  cases  and  possibly  strike  down 
a  state  law  or  regulation  if  it  appears  that 
the  aggrieved  party  has  been  denied  "due 
process  of  law."  But,  it  appears  equally  clear 
that  the  Court  has  ample  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  proposition  of  whether  the  question 
of  sex  discrimination  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  racial  discrimination,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  contends.  Clearly,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  responded  In  the  negative  and  re- 
fused to  follow  Its  own  precedents  relative  to 
race  discrimination  cases  when  deciding  sex 
discrimination  questions. 

It  is  therefore  submitted  that,  since  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  does  not  view 
race  discrimination  precedents  as  supportive 
of  sex  discrimination  contentions,  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  Is  not  Justified  in  utilizing 
either  race  discrimination  cases  or  race  dis- 
crimination regulation  as  supportive  of  Its 
regulations  implementing  Title  IX. 


(B)  Education  Program  or  Activity 
Section  901  of  Title  IX  provides  that 
the  prohibition  relative  to  exclusion  or 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  shall 
pertain  to  "any  education  program  or 
activity.  .  .  ."  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
Congress  did  not  say  "any  program  or  activ- 
ity." It  qualifies  the  term  by  prefacing  it 
with  the  word  "education."  Therefore,  the 
prohibition  relative  to  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  extends  only  to  programs  and 
activities  that  are  a  part  of  the  education 
process. 

However,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  In  its  regulations  has 
elected  to  adopt  an  extremely  broad  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "ct'ucitlon,"  and  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  exactly  what  is 
considered  to  be  an  "education  program  or 
activity"  under  Title  IX. 

Even  a  superficial  survey  or  reported  Court 
decisions  throughout  the  nation  reveals  that 
structured  physical  education,  or  physical 
training  programs,  which  are  a  part  of  either 
the  required  or  elective  curriculum  or  an  ed- 
ucational institution,  are  considered  to  be 
education  programs  and  activities.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  no  doubt  of  the  Inclusion  of 
such  programs  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "education"  in  section  901  of  Title  IX. 
However,  since  the  HEW  regulations  In- 
clude "extracurricular"  programs  and  activi- 
ties In  their  coverage  of  applicable  programs 
and  activities  (HEW  section  86.31),  It  be- 
comes pertinent  to  consider  whether  extra- 
curricular programs  and  activities  are  prop- 
erly within  the  purview  of  the  term  "educa- 
tion." 

It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  construction 
that,  unless  a  contrary  intent  is  expressly 
evidenced,  words  within  a  statute  shall  be 
given  their  common,  natural,  or  customary 
meaning.  Sutherland's  Statutory  Construc- 
tion, fourth  edition.  Volume  2-A,  5  46.01, 
pages  48  and  49:  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
of  America  v.  Swann,  329  U.S.  520  (1947). 

Further,  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
of  the  American  Language,  second  edition 
(1972)  states  that  education  involves  "formal 
schooling  of  an  institution  of  learning;  sys- 
temic study  of  the  methods  and  theories  of 
teaching  and  learning."  "Curriculum"  Is  de- 
fined therein  to  mean  "a  fixed  series  of  studies 
required,  as  In  a  college,  for  graduation, 
qualification  In  a  major  field  of  study,  etc.; 
all  of  the  courses,  collectively  offered  In  a 
school,  college,  etc.,  or  In  a  particular  sub- 
ject." On  the  other  hand,  "extracurricular" 
Is  defined  therein  to  mean  "not  a  part  of  the 
required  curriculum;  outside  the  regular 
course  of  study  but  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school." 

Clearly  extracurricular  programs  and  activ- 
ities are  not  commonly  and  customarily 
considered  to  be  within  the  term  "education." 
This  commentator  is  not  aware  of  any  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions  attempting 
to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  "educa- 
tion" in  this  context.  Further,  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  In  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  Indicated  the  same 
conclusion. 

However,  in  its  recent  decision  in  San  An- 
tonio School  District  v.  Rodriguez,  411  U.S.  1 
(1973),  the  Supreme  Court  held  "that  there 
was  neither  a  suspect  classification  nor  a 
fundamental  Interest  involved"  in  the  plain- 
tiff's contention  that  he  had  been  denied 
equal  educational  opportunity  in  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  "that  the  (educational) 
system  must  be  Judged  by  the  traditional  re- 
strained standard,  and  that  the  system  was 
rationally  related  to  the  State's  interest  in 
protecting  and  promoting  local  control  ol 
education."  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Analysis  and  Interpretation,  page 
S118  (1974  Supplement). 

Additionally,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
".  .  .  the  Importance  of  a  service  performed 
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by  the  State  does  not  determine  whether  It 
must  be  regarded  as  fundamental  for  pur- 
poses of  examination  under  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  .  .  .  (T)he  answer  lies  In 
assessing  whether  there  Is  a  right  to  educa- 
tion explicitly  or  Implicitly  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution."  The  Court  concluded  that 
"A  right  to  education  is  not  e.xpressly  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution,"  and  it  was  "un- 
willing to  find  an  implied  right.  .  .  ."  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Analysis  and 
Interpretation,  page  S119,  (1974  Supple- 
ment) . 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  been  willing  to  extend  the 
"suspect  criteria"  or  "fundamental"  right 
test  under  the  equal  protection  clause  to 
nonracial  discrimination  in  educational  op- 
portunity. Further,  the  Court  has  concluded 
that  there  Is  no  Constitutionally  protected 
right  to  education.  Applying  the  common, 
customary  meaning  of  the  term  "education" 
and  the  term  "extracurricular"  cited  above 
111  the  light  of  the  Court's  decision  in  San 
Antonio  School  District  v.  Rodriguez,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  Supreme  court  has  declined 
to  follow  its  precedents  relative  to  the  "sus- 
pect criteria"  test  (racial  discrimination) 
when  assessing  the  availability  of  educational 
opportunity.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  that 
the  Department  of  HEW  is  not  Justified  in 
citing  Supreme  Court  decisions  involving 
racial  discrimination  or  in  using  Title  VI 
regulations  as  a  prototype  In  extending  the 
Title  IX  regulations  to  include  extracurricu- 
lar programs  and  activities,  or  other  non- 
academic  services. 

Therefore,  the  common,  customary  mean- 
ing should  be  given  to  the  term  "education" 
In  section  901  of  Title  IX.  That  plain  mean- 
ing, as  previously  Indicated,  does  not  Include 
extracurricular  programs  and  activities.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  term  cannot  prop- 
erly be  extended  to  Include  student  hous- 
ing, medical  services  and  benefits,  and  other 
Buch  services  ofiered  by  an  educational 
Institution. 

(C)  Program  or  Activity  Receiving  Federal 
Financial  Assistance 

In  addition  to  the  limitation  of  the  appli- 
cability of  Title  IX  to  an  "education  program 
or  activity"  as  Indicated  in  the  preceding 
section  of  Part  I  of  this  memorandum,  sec- 
tion 901  of  Title  IX  provides  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  exclusion,  or  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  applies  only  to  "education 
programs  and  activities  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  Thus,  it  is  clear  that 
not  all  education  programs  and  activities  are 
Included.  The  statute  applies  only  to  those 
which  receive  Federal  financial  assistance. 

However,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  extended  its  regTila- 
tlons  to  Include  every  "education  program  or 
activity  .  .  ."  ".  .  .  which  receives  or  ben- 
efits from  (emphasis  added)  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance."  (HEW  regulations,  section 
86.11).  Obviously,  Congress  in  Its  enactment 
of  Title  IX  did  not  say  "or  benefits  from  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance."  HEW  added  that. 

Further,  the  word  "benefits"  is  used  three 
times  in  Title  IX,  once  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  901,  and  twice  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  901.  In  all  three  Instances,  the  word 
Is  cleaxly  used  to  modify  "person,"  "persons," 
or  "members  of  one  sex."  At  no  time  is  it 
used  to  modify  the  phrase  "education  pro- 
gram or  activity"  as  HEW's  use  of  word 
suggests. 

Since  the  language  of  Title  IX  spealcs  In 
terms  of  "receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance," It  Is  useful  to  consider  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "receiving." 

Realizing  that  this  term  has  historically 
been  employed  in  the  drafting  of  legislation, 
m  addition  to  Its  wide  use  throughout  the 
law,  the  commentator  believes  that  recourse 
to  a  more  legalistic  definition  is  appropriate 
(although  application  of  the  common,  cus- 
tomary definition  as  contained  in  Webster 


would  render  the  same  result).  Corpus 
Juris  Secundum,  Volume  74,  "Receive," 
page  643,  provides  that  ".  .  .  'receiving' 
necessarily  implies  consenting  to  receive, 
and  that  there  Is  a  receiving  whenever 
there  Is  a  change  of  possession,  as  when 
one  parts  with  the  control  of  a  thing  and 
another  takes  and  accepts  It."  Clearly,  the 
act  of  "receiving"  occurs  and  is  completed 
when  one  entity  delivers  possession  of  a 
thing  to  another  entity,  which  accepts  It. 
There  Is  no  basis  for  believing  that  Con- 
gress Intended  by  the  enactment  of  Title 
IX  that  the  meaning  of  this  term  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  indirectly  encompass 
remote  benefits  to  some  program  or  activity 
separate  from  the  education  program  or  ac- 
tivity to  which  the  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Is  given. 

Further,  HEW  cites  Federal  Court  deci- 
sions Involving  racial  discrimination  in  sup- 
port of  the  Inclusion  of  the  phrase  "or  ben- 
efits from"  In  connection  with  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  As  indicated.  In  Section 
(A)  and  Section  (B)  of  Part  I  of  this  mem- 
orandum, the  Supreme  Court  has  declined 
to  follow  Its  own  precedents  relative  to 
racial  discrimination  when  deciding  sex  dis- 
crimination questions  as  well  as  when  de- 
ciding questions  pertaining  to  discrimina- 
tion in  educational  opportunity.  Reed  v. 
Reed,  404  U.S.  71  (1971);  Robinson  v.  Board 
of  Regents,  475  F.  2d  707  (1973),  Certiorari 
denied,  416  U.S.  982  (1974);  San  Antonio 
School  District  v.  Rodrigues,  411  U.S.  1 
(1973).  Therefore,  the  citing  of  such  cases 
in  Justification  of  HEW's  provisions  extend- 
ing coverage  of  the  regulations  to  programs 
and  activities  which  do  not  themselves  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance  Is  rejected 
as  not  being  properly  supportive  of  such 
authority.  ±he  use  of  Title  VI  regulations 
as  a  prototype  for  the  Title  IX  regulations 
is  similarly  rejected. 

Paht  II — Section  by  Section  Analysis  of 
Th£  hew  TnxE  IX  Regulations 

Note. — Where  a  section  or  part  of  a  section 
of  the  HEW  Title  IX  regulations  is  not  men- 
tioned, the  same  is  not  objected  to  as  being 
Inconsistent  with  the  Act. 

Note  also  that  the  various  Subparts  of 
Part  II  of  this  memorandum  correspond  to 
the  Subparts  of  the  HEW  Title  IX  regula- 
tions. Additionally,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader,  the  text  of  Title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  appears  at  the 
conclusion   of   this  memorandum. 

SUBPART   A INTRODUCTION 

Section  86.1.  Purpose  and  effective  date — 
This  section  provides  that  the  purpose  of 
-  these  regulations  is  to  effectuate  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-568.  It  Is  also 
stated  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  regu- 
lations "to  effectuate  section  844  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  Public  Law 
93-380. 

Comment:  Section  844  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  is  not  substantive  law 
applicable  generally  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Rather,  it  is  a  directive  from  the 
Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  it  Is 
applicable  only  to  the  Secretary.  Section  844 
does  not  purport  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  nor  does  it 
do  so.  As  such,  it  is  not  a  delegation  of  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  the  Secretary. 
As  a  directive  from  the  Congress,  it  can  prop- 
erly be  reviewed  by  the  Congress,  and  it  can 
be  retracted,  amended,  or  ratified.  A  proper 
means  available  to  the  Congress  for  such  re- 
view Is  a  Concurrent  Resolution  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  431  (d)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  §  1232, 
et  sequitor) . 

Section  86.2.  Definitions — Subsection  (g), 
paragraph  (li)  provides  that  "Federal  finan- 
cial   assistance'    means  .  .  .   (s)  cholarshlps. 


loans,  grants,  wages  or  other  funds  extended 
to  any  entity  for  payment  to  or  on  behalf  of 
students  admitted  to  that  entity,  or  extended 
directly  to  such  students  for  payment  to  or  on 
behalf  of  students  admitted  to  that  entity, 
or  extended  directly  to  such  students  for 
payment  to  that  entity." 

Comment:  Title  IX  expressly  states  "pro- 
grams or  activities  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance."  When  a  scholarship,  loan, 
grant,  wages,  or  other  funds  are  paid  to  a 
person  or  other  entity,  who  later  pays  such 
funds,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  an  educational 
Institution,  the  "Federal  financial  assistance" 
is  received  by  the  person  or  entity  to  whom 
the  government  check  is  made  payable.  When 
the  check  from  the  government  is  not  made 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  educational  In- 
stitution, such  institution  does  not  receive 
"Federal  financial  assistance."  Any  other  in- 
terpretation defies  the  clear  language  of  the 
Act.  and  is  contrary  to  reason.  For  example, 
under  the  HEW  view,  when  a  parent  is  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
therefore  receives  wages  from  the  govern- 
ment, from  which  the  parent  pays  for  a 
child's  tuition  at  an  educational  Institution, 
the  institution  would  be  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance.  Obviously,  the  Institu- 
tion would  Indeed  benefit  indirectly  by  the 
existence  of  the  Federal  program  employing 
the  parent  (who  might  not  otherwise  be 
financially  able  to  pay  such  tuition),  but  it 
is  submitted  that  Congress  did  not  say  "re- 
ceiving or  benefitting  from  Federal  financial 
assistance."  Congress  said  "receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  Had  Congress  Intended 
"or  benefitting  from,"  Congress  had  ample 
opportunity  to  Include  that  language. 

Subectlon  (h)  provides  the  definition  of 
"Recipient."  It  states  among  other  things 
that  a  "recipient"  Is  in  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency,  institution,  or  organization,  or 
other  entity,  or  any  person,  to  whom  Federal 
financial  assistance  is  extended  directly  or 
through  another  recipient  (emphasis  added) 
and  which  operates  an  education  program 
or  activity  which  receives  or  benefits  from 
(emphasis  added)  such  assistance,  including 
any  subunit,  successor,  assignee,  or  trans- 
feree thereof." 

Comment:  The  phrase  "through  another" 
is  objected  to  as  being  inconsistent  with  title 
IX  for  reasons  stated  previously.  The  phrase 
"or  benefits  from"  is  objected  to  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  in 
Part  I,  Section  A  of  this  memorandum.  For 
the  balance  of  this  memorandum  the  com- 
mentator will  speak  in  terms  of  "educational 
institutions"  rather  than  recipients.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  former  term  conveys  a  clearer 
and  more  graphic  meaning  to  the  average 
reader.  It  should  be  understood  that  as  used 
in  this  memorandum  "educational  institu- 
tion" may  mean  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  or  any  vocational  school,  professional 
school,  college  or  university,  whether  for 
undergraduate  or  graduate  study.  The  only 
exception  is  with  regard  to  admissions  to 
such  school,  in  which  case  the  term  applies 
only  to  vocational  schools,  professional 
schools,  schools  of  graduate  higher  education, 
and  to  public  (but  not  private)  undergrad- 
uate colleges  and  universities. 

Subsection  (o)  of  section  86.2  provides  the 
definition  of  "Administratively  separate 
unit."  The  term  Is  defined  to  be  "a  school, 
department,  or  college  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution (other  than  a  local  educational 
agency)  admission  to  which  Is  Independent 
of  admission  to  any  other  component  of  such 
institution." 

Comment:  The  corresponding  portion  of 
title  IX  is  as  follows:  ".  .  .  an  educational 
institution  means  any  public  or  private  pre- 
school, elementary,  or  secondary  school,  or 
any  institution  of  vocational,  professional, 
or  higher  education,  except  that  In  the  case 
of  an  educational  institution  (obviously,  as 
Just  defined)  composed  of  more  them  one 
school,  college,  or  department  which  are  ad- 
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mlnlstratlvely  separate  units,  such  term 
means  each  such  school,  college,  or  depart- 
ment." Section  901,  subsection  (c)  of  title 
IX. 

The  language  of  title  IX  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  that  a  local  educational  agency 
could  be  or  contain  an  administratively  sep- 
arate unit.  Therefore.  HEW  has  no  license  to 
preclude  such  possibility.  Additionally,  HEW 
requires  that  to  qualify  as  an  "adminlstra- 
-.ively  separate  unit,"  admission  to  such  unit 
ihist  be  Independent  of  admission  to  any 
other  unit  of  the  institution.  By  this  require- 
ment, HEW  has  Interjected  a  criteria  not 
contained  in  and  inconsistent  with  title  IX, 
section  901,  subsection  (c). 

Section  86.3.  Remedial  and  aflBrmatlve 
action  and  self-evaluation — Subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  provide  for  remedial  or  affirmative 
action  on  the  part  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution to  enable  affected  persons  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  supposed  past  discrimina- 
tion. 

Comment:  Nothing  In  title  IX  grants  HEW 
authority  either  to  require  remedial  or  af- 
firmative action  or  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions requiring  or  indicating  permissively  the 
desirability  of  such  action.  One  can  only  as- 
sume that  HEW  section  86.3  (a)  and  (b)  are 
based  on  title  VI  regulations  (relative  to 
racial  discrimination)  and  Supreme  Court 
cases  involving  such  discrimination.  As  In- 
dicated in  Part  I,  Section  A  of  this  memo- 
randum, the  citing  of  such  regulations  and 
cases  in  support  of  provisions  of  the  title 
IX  regulations  as  well  as  the  use  of  same 
as  a  prototype  for  the  title  IX  regulations 
is  objected  to  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
Act  and  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  "self -evaluation" 
by  educational  institutions  and  correction  of 
practices  that  are  violate  of  title  IX.  Needless 
to  say,  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  any 
law  that  those  affected  must  comply  with  It, 
and  if  they  have  not  historically  complied 
with  a  new  law,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them 
to  determine  the  extent  of  their  noncompli- 
ance, and  rectify  it.  To  the  extent  that  these 
subsections  state  that  truism,  they  are  not 
objected  to;  however,  paragraph  (ill)  re- 
quires "appropriate  remedial  steps  to  elim- 
inate the  effects  of  any  discrimination  which 
resulted  or  may  have  resulted  from  adher- 
ence to  these  (noncomplying)  policies  and 
practices." 

Comment:  In  as  much  as  this  Involves 
remedial  or  affirmative  action,  it  Is  objected 
to  for  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. Additionally,  it  is  observed  that  para- 
graph (ill)  requires  such  remedial  action  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  discrimination  which 
".  .  .  may  have  resulted  .  .  ."  (emphasis 
added)  from  adherence  to  noncomplying 
policies  and  practices.  This  phrase  is  too 
vague  to  place  educational  Institutions  on 
notice  as  to  what  is  expected  of  them.  It, 
therefore,  is  violative  of  any  basic  sense  of 
fairness,  and  affords  HEW  an  open-ended  li- 
cense to  arbitrarily  indicate  that  some  well 
Intended,  seemingly  harmless  policy  or  prac- 
tice "may  have  resulted"  in  some  degree  of 
discrimination,  and  the  educational  institu- 
tion must  compensate  for  that.  Furthermore, 
under  this  "may  have  resulted"  phrase,  the 
educational  Institution,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, will  have  no  alternative  but  to  assume 
that  any  policy  or  practice  which,  under  any 
conceivable  state  of  facts,  could  possibly  have 
resulted  in  discrimination  necessitates  reme- 
dial or  affirmative  action.  Otherwise,  the  ed- 
ucational Institution  would  place  itself  in 
Jeopardy  of  a  possible  finding  by  HEW  that 
it  failed  to  Implement  remedial  or  affirma- 
tive action  as  required  by  the  "self-evalua- 
tion" provision.  It  is  submitted  that  such  a 
harsh  result  is  not  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  title  IX. 

While  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  is 
objected  to,  to  the  extent  that  it  pertains  to 
employees  of  an  educational  Institution,  com- 


ment regarding  the  inclusion  of  such  em- 
ployees is  reserved  to  a  subsequent  portion 
of  this  part. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  "Recipients 
(educational  institutions)  .  .  .  maintain  on 
file  for  at  least  three  years  following  comple- 
tion of  the  (self-) evaluation  required  .  .  .  , 
and  (requires  educational  Institutions  to) 
provide  to  the  Director  upon  request  a  de- 
scription of  any  modifications  made  pursuant 
to  (the  self -evaluation)  and  of  any  remedial 
steps  taken  pursuant  to  (such  self- 
evaluation)." 

Comment:  HEW  cites  sections  901  and  902 
of  title  IX  as  supportive  of  subsection  (d). 
The  only  language  in  either  section  901  or 
902  which  could  conceivably  bear  on  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (d)  appears  in 
section  902,  which  provides  in  pertinent  part 
that  no  "department  or  sigency  concerned" 
shall  take  any  "action"  relative  to  a  possible 
violation  of  title  IX  tmtll  it  has  "advised  the 
appropriate  person  or  persons  of  the  failure 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  and  has  de- 
termined that  compliance  cannot  be  secured 
by  voluntary  means."  This  language  obvious- 
ly contemplates  the  situation  where  a  viola- 
tion of  title  IX  has  been  determined  to  exist, 
and  the  remaining  consideration  is  what  to 
do  about  it.  The  Act,  as  above  cited,  requires 
HEW  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  compliance 
by  "voluntary  means."  However,  section  86.3 
of  the  HEW  regulations  requires  the  educa- 
tional Institutions  to  place  themselves  on 
trial,  judge  themselves,  and  after  rendering 
a  verdict,  to  Implement  their  own  Judgment, 
and,  under  subsection  (d),  to  report  to  HEW 
the  results.  There  is  nothing  In  title  IX 
granting  to  HEW  the  authority  to  require 
that.  Citations  to  title  VI  regulations  or  Su- 
preme Court  cases  Involving  racial  Issues  In 
support  of  such  requirements  is  rejected  for 
reasons  stated  In  Part  I,  Section  A  of  this 
memorandum. 

Section  86.4.  Assurance  required — This  sec- 
tion requires  that  each  "application  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  any  education 
program  or  activity  as  a  condition  of  Its  ap- 
proval contain  ...  an  assurance  from  the 
applicant  .  .  .  that  each  education  program 
or  activity  operated  by  the  applicant  and  to 
which  .  .  .  (these  regulations  apply)  will  be 
operated  in  compliance  with  (these  regula- 
tions)." The  section  goes  on  to  state  that 
such  "assurance  of  compliance  .  .  .  shall  not 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Director  (of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  of  HEW)  if  the  applicant  .  .  . 
fails  to  commit  itself  to  take  whatever  re- 
medial action  is  necessary  In  accordance  with 
§  86.3  (a)  to  eliminate  existing  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  to  eliminate  the 
effects  of  past  discrimination.  .  .  ." 

Comment:  To  the  extent  that  this  section 
relates  to  remedial  or  affirmative  action  to 
remedy  the  effects  of  supposed  "past  discrimi- 
nation," it  is  objected  to  for  reasons  pre- 
viously stated. 

Section  86.5.  Transfers  of  property — This 
section  contemplates  the  sale  or  transfer  or 
Federally  financed  (in  whole  or  In  part) 
property;  and  unless  certain  requirements 
are  met,  it  Indicates  that  both  the  transferor 
and  the  transferee  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
recipients  of  Federal  financial  assistance,  and 
therefore,  subject  to  HEW's  regulations. 

Comment:  While  the  necessity  of  some 
such  provision  is  recognized  to  prevent 
"dummy  transfers"  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  liability  under  the  HEW  regula- 
tions, the  phrase  "the  Federal  share  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  is  not  upon 
such  sale  or  transfer  properly  accounted  for 
to  the  Federal  Government,  is  too  vague  to 
convey  ia  clear  meaning  and  Is,  therefore, 
objected  to.  For  example:  does  "accounted 
for  to  the  Federal  Government"  mean  "paid 
to  the  Federal  Government,"  or  does  It  mean 
a  showing  that  the  property  was  sold  for  a 
fair  market  value  and  was  not  a  "dummy 
transfer?"  Additionally,  to  which  Department 


or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
accounting  to  be  made?  Further,  simple 
fairness  requires  that  potential  purchasers 
of  property  from  educational  institutions  be 
more  adequately  placed  on  notice  of  thU 
potential  liability.  If  this  Is  not  done,  one 
wonders  of  the  »xtent  to  which  educational 
institutions  will  suffer  from  an  inability  to 
sell  property  at  a  true  fair  market  value  be- 
cause of  a  wariness  of  the  part  of  potential 
purchasers  regarding  this  unduly  vague  pro- 
vision. One  also  wonders  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  "strings"  on  property  will  indeed 
inhibit  its  value  to  potential  purchasers. 
Finally,  It  Is  felt  that  if  HEW  wishes  to  place 
such  an  encumbrance  upon  real  property, 
the  Department  should  duly  record  a  lien  to 
that  effect  in  the  Office  of  the  Register  of 
Deeds,  or  other  appropriate  official,  in  the 
county,  or  other  appropriate  political  sub- 
division, where  the  real  property  Is  located 
in  order  that  potential  purchasers  will  be 
put  on  proper  notice  of  such  encumbrance. 
To  do  less  Is  to  deny  to  private  citizens  the 
kind  of  careful  protection  that  HEW  seeks 
for  Itself. 

Section  86.8.  Designation  of  responsible 
employee  and  adoption  of  grievance  proce- 
dures— This  section  requires  that  each  edu- 
cational institution  "designate  at  least  one 
employee  to  coordinate  Its  efforts  to  comply 
with  and  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  .  .  .  (these  regulations)  .  .  .  including 
any  investigation  of  any  complaint  com- 
municated to  such  recipient  alleging  Its 
noncompliance.  .  .  ."  Notice  to  all  students 
and  employees  of  the  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  of  such  designated  person 
is  required.  Additionally,  educational  insti- 
tutions are  required  to  "adopt  and  publish 
grievance  procedures  providing  for  prompt 
and  equitable  resolution  of  student  and  em- 
ployee complaints  alleging  any  action  which 
would  be  prohibited  by  (these  regulations). 

Comment:  There  is  no  language  in  title 
IX  granting  to  HEW  the  authority  to  require 
the  designation  of  an  employee  as  above 
indicated,  nor  is  there  any  language  In  title 
IX  granting  to  the  Department  the  authority 
to  require  an  educational  institution  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  grievance  procedure,  or 
to  take  action  under  such  a  procedure  If  p»e- 
pared.  Additionally,  to  the  extent  that  such 
section  pertains  to  employees,  a  further  ob- 
jection is  Interposed  for  reasons  that  will  be 
stated  subsequently. 

Section  86.9  Dissemination  of  policy.  This 
section  places  elaborate  requirements  upon 
educational  Institutions  to  give  publicity 
to  their  policy  to  comply  with  title  IX.  For 
examnle.  subsection  (a)  paragraph  2,  requires 
that  "Each  recipient  .  .  .  make  the  initial 
notification  within  90  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  part  .  .  .  which  notification 
shall  Include  publication  In:  (1)  Local  news- 
papers; (11)  newspapers  and  magazines  oper- 
ated by  such  recipient  or  student,  alumnae, 
or  alumni  groups  .  .  ."  The  list  goes  on.  Addi- 
tionally, notifications  of  such  policy  must 
appear  In  the  Institution's  bulletin,  catalog, 
etc. 

Comment:  There  Is  simply  no  language  in 
title  IX  granting  to  HEW  the  authority  to 
make  regulations  including  such  require- 
ments. Again,  the  use  of  citations  to  either 
title  VI  regulations  or  Supreme  Court  cases 
involving  racial  discrimination  Is  rejected  for 
reasons  stated  In  Part  I,  Section  A  of  this 
memorandum. 


StTBPART  B- 


^OVTRAGE 


Section  86.11.  Application — This  section 
provides  that  except  as  provided  in  title  IX 
regulations,  the  regulations  apply  "to  every 
recipient  (educational  institution)  and  to 
each  education  program  or  activity  operated 
by  such  recipient  which  receives  or  benefits 
from  (emphasis  added)  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." 

Comment:  The  corresponding  provision  in 
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the  Act  Is  section  901,  which  provides  for 
coverage  under  "any  education  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance." Obviously,  Congress  did  not  say  "or 
benefits  from  Pedoral  financial  assistance;" 
HKW  added  that.  If  Congress  intended  edu- 
cation programs  and  activities  that  benefit 
from  such  financial  assistance  to  be  Included, 
Congress  had  ample  opportunity  to  say  so. 
Pxirther,  it  should  be'  noted  that  the  word 
"benefits"  Is  used  three  times  In  title  IX, 
once  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  901,  and 
twice  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  901.  In  all 
three  Instances,  the  word  is  used  to  modify 
"person,"  "persons,"  or  "members  of  one 
sex."  At  no  time  is  it  used  to  modify  the 
phrase  "education  program  or  activity"  as 
HEW  suggests. 

Sectiou  86.17.  Transition  plans — This  sec- 
tion cmong  other  things  contains  a  subsec- 
tion [subsection  (d)  ]  which  Is  entitled  "Ef- 
fects of  Past  Exclusion."  Reciting  a  supposed 
need  to  overcome  "the  effects  of  past  exclu- 
sion of  students  on  the  basis  of  sex,"  the 
subsection  requires  educational  institutions 
to  "implement,  specific  steps  designed  to  en- 
courage individuals  of  the  previously  ex- 
cluded sex  to  apply  for  admission  to  such 
institution.  Such  steps  shall  Include  institut- 
ing recruitment  programs  which  emphasize 
the  institution's  commitment  to  enrolling 
students  of  the  sex  previously  excluded," 

Comment:  Subsection  (d)  is  objected  to 
because  it  is  an  "affirmative  action  program." 
As  previously  stated,  there  Is  no  language  in 
title  IX  granting  HEW  authority  to  require 
affirmative  action  programs,  and  citations  rel- 
ative to  title  VI  regulations  and  Supreme 
Court  coses  Involving  racial  discrimination 
are  rejected  as  not  being  properly  support- 
tlve  of  such  authority  for  reasons  stated  In 
Part  I.  Section  A  of  this  memorandum. 

StTBPART  C — DISCRIMINATION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
SEX  IN  ADMISSION  AND  RECRUITMENT  PROHIBITED 

Section  86.21.  Admission — Subsection  (b), 
paragraph  (2)  provides  that  an  educational 
Institution  "shall  not  administer  or  operate 
any  test  or  other  criterion  for  admission 
which  has  a  disproportionately  adverse  ef- 
fect on  persons  on  the  basis  of  sex  unless  the 
use  of  such  test  or  criterion  is  shown  to  pre- 
dict validly  success  in  the  education  pro- 
gram activity  in  question  and  (emphasis 
added)  alternative  tests  or  criteria  which  do 
not  have  such  a  disproportionately  adverse 
effect  are  shown  to  be  unavailable." 

Comment:  The  above  quoted  provision 
merits  a  careful  rereading.  It  states  that  ar. 
educational  institution  shall  not  use  a  test 
for  admission  on  which  members  of  one  sex 
score  less  well  than  members  of  another  sex; 
unless  even  though  members  of  one  sex  score 
less  well  than  members  of  the  other  sex.  It 
Is  shown  that  the  test  validly  predicts  suc- 
cess in  the  education  program  or  activity 
In  question. 

Thus  far,  the  subsection,  whether  one  ac- 
cepts Its  consistency  with  title  IX  or  not.  Is 
at  least  logically  consistent  within  Itself. 
But  it  goes  on  to  say  that  an  educational 
Institution  using  a  test  on  which  members 
of  one  sex  score  less  well  than  members  of 
the  other  sex,  and  which  test  has  been 
shown  to  validly  predict  success  in  the  edu- 
cation program  or  activity,  still  cannot  be 
used  unless  it  Is  shown  that  alternative 
tests  on  which  members  of  one  sex  do  not 
score  less  well  is  not  available.  Note  that 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  latter  test 
producing  equal  results  be  shown  to  validly 
predict  success  in  the  education  program  or 
activity  m  question.  Therefore,  if  on  a  par- 
ticular test,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
valid  prediction  of  students'  ability  to  be 
successful  In  a  particular  education  pro- 
gram, members  of  one  sex  score  less  well 
than  members  of  the  other  sex,  then,  that 
test  cannot  be  used  If  there  is  another  test 
available  (which  may  even  have  been  shown 
not  to  validly  predict  students'  ability  to  be 
successful    In    a   particular   education    pro- 


gram), It  on  the  second  test  members  of 
both  sexes  score  equally.  This  is  patently 
ridiculous! 

Additionally,  this  provision  places  the 
burden  on  the  educational  Institution  to 
prove  that  a  particular  test,  on  which  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes  do  not  score  equally, 
validly  predicts  students'  ability  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  a  particular  education  program 
or  activity.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  HEW 
is  placing  the  burden  on  the  defendant  to 
prove  bimsell  Innocent,  HEW  is  additionally 
requiring  the  institution  to  do  the  impos- 
sible. No  reasonable  person  contends  that 
any  particular  test  is  a  perfect  measure  of 
ability.  Tests  are  the  product  of  human 
efforts  and  subject  to  human  frailties. 
Surely,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  construct 
such  tests  to  make  them  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible,  and  where  a  choice  of  several  tests 
Is  available,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educational 
Institution  to  select  the  one.  or  ones,  that 
are  most  nearly  perfect  in  validly  predicting 
students'  ability  to  be  successful.  But  to  re- 
quire the  school  to  prove  the  validity  of  the 
test  Is  to  require  an  impossibility.  None  of 
the  tests  are  completely  valid;  therefore, 
under  the  HEW  provision,  the  only  test  that 
could  be  used  would  be  one  that  showed 
equal  resiilts  between  members  of  both  sexes, 
even  though  it  may  have  been  established 
that  such  test  was  not  the  most  valid  meas- 
ure of  ability  available.  This  provision  goes 
beyond  the  authority  granted  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  title  IX. 

Subsection  (c),  paragraph  (1)  requires 
that  with  regard  to  admission,  an  educa- 
tional institution  "shall  not  apply  any  rule 
concerning  the  actual  or  i>otentlal  parental, 
family,  or  marital  status  of  a  student  or 
applicant  which  treats  persons  differently  on 
the  basis  of  sex." 

Comment:  Under  this  provision,  an  edu- 
cational institution  cannot  refuse  admission 
to  unwed,  pregnant  students.  It  is  not  as- 
serted herein  whether  educational  institu- 
tions should,  or  should  not,  adopt  such  a 
policy.  It  is  however  contented  that  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  if  they  choose, 
and  neither  the  United  States  Constitution 
(see  Part  I.  Section  A  of  this  memorandum) 
nor  title  IX  prohibits  them  from  doing  so. 
Specifically,  title  IX  prohibits  "excluislon) 
from  participating  in  .  .  .  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity  ...  on  the  basis  of  pex."  In 
Geduldig  v.  Aiello.  417  U.S.  484  (1974),  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
strike  down  a  statute  treating  pregnant  pub- 
lic school  teachers  differently  from  nonpreg- 
nant public  school  teachers.  In  doing  so,  the 
Court  denied  that  classification  was  based 
upon  "gender  as  such." 

The  Court  concluded  that  the  classifica- 
tion was  not  on  gender,  but  on  the  basis  of 
pregnancy  and  while  only  women  can  be- 
come pregnant,  that  fact  alone  was  not  held 
to  be  determinative.  The  Court  said.  "The 
program  divides  potential  recipients  into 
two  groups — pregnant  women  and  non- 
pregnant persons.  While  the  first  group  is 
exclusively  female,  the  second  Includes  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes,"  Therefore,  if  any  educa- 
tional Institution,  in  the  exercise  of  its  dis- 
cretion chooses  not  to  admit  pregnant  wom- 
en, married  or  unmarried,  while  continuing 
to  admit  nonpregnant  persons,  according  to 
this  very  recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
institution  would  not  be  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  It  would  be  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  pregnancy,  and  In  the  Court's 
view,  that  Is  a  valid  criterion  upon  which  to 
base  a  classification. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  HEW 
section  86.21  provides  that  an  educational 
institution  "Shall  not  discriminate  against 
or  exclude  any  jjerson  on  the  basts  of  preg- 
nancy, childbirth,  termination  of  pregnancy, 
or  recovery  therefrom,  or  establish  any  rule 
or  practice  which  so  discriminates  or   ex- 


cludes." Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  an 
educational  institution  "shall  treat  dis- 
abilities related  to  pregnancy,  childbirth, 
termination  of  pregnancy,  or  recovery  there- 
from In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  policies  as  any  other  temporary  dis- 
ability or  physical  condition." 

Comment:  These  paragraphs  fly  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in 
Geduldig  v.  Aiello  previously  cited.  The  para- 
graphs are  clearly  inconsistent  with  title  IX 
because  title  IX  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  preg- 
nancy is  not  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Obviously,  title  IX  does  not  mention 
pregnancy. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  same  subsection  pro- 
hibits an  educational  institution  from  in- 
quiring whether  an  applicant  is  "Miss"  or 
"Mrs." 

Comment:  It's  a  minor  point  In  the  light 
of  the  totality  of  the  regulations,  but  for  a 
great  many  years,  simple  good  manners  have 
required  that  ladies  be  addressed  either  as 
"Miss"  or  as  "Mrs."  In  recent  years,  the 
term  "Ms."  has  evolved,  apparently  out  of 
careless  mispronunciation  of  the  two  former 
terms.  This  commentator  welcomes  the 
evolution  of  the  term  "Ms."  because  on  many 
occasions  he  has  been  uncertain  as  to  wheth- 
er a  particular  female  constituent  to  whom 
his  staff  was  addressing  correspondence  was 
married  or  not.  Therefore,  it  Is  now  the 
policy  of  his  office  that  when  in  doubt,  use 
"Ms."  The  term,  frankly,  has  utility.  How- 
ever, nothing  in  title  IX  prohibits  an  educa- 
tional Institution  from  inquiring  Into  the 
marital  status  of  applicants,  and  nothing  in 
title  IX  requires  that  such  an  Institution 
address  its  correspondence  politely  or  crude- 
ly. In  short,  nothing  In  title  IX  gives  HEW 
any  license  to  effectively  prohibit  the  use 
of  "Miss"  or  "Mrs."  under  any  circumstances. 
Additionally,  since  paragraph  (4)  of  the 
subsection  expressly  allows  Inquiries  as  to 
the  sex  of  an  applicant,  a  perfect  analogy 
exists  between  this  situation  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  Geduldig  v.  Aiello. 
The  distinction  is  not  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
The  distinction  is  on  the  basis  of  whether 
a  person  Is  a  married  person  or  an  unmarried 
person.  Title  IX  does  not  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  marriage  or  non- 
marriage.  It  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  Both  men  and  women  get 
married,  and  presumably  with  some  degree 
of  mathematical  correlation.  The  provision 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  title  IX. 

Section  86.23.  Recruitment — This  section 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  the  recruitment  and  admission  of  stu- 
dents, and  it  indicates  that  an  educational 
institution  may  be  required  to  "undertake 
additional  recruitment  efforts  for  one  sex  as 
remedial  action  pursuant  to  §  86.3(a).  and 
may  choose  to  undertake  such  efforts  as  af- 
firmative action  pursuant  to  §  86.3(b) ."  Com- 
ment: To  the  extent  that  an  educational  in- 
stitution's recruitment  program  does  not  in- 
volve admlsslcn  preferences  for  members  of 
one  sex.  It  Is  not  violative  of  title  IX.  Noth- 
ing in  title  IX  prohibits  recruitment  of  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  any  criteria  the  Insti- 
tution elects  to  use.  Title  IX  only  prohibits 
preferential  admissions  practices  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  Additionally,  to  the  extent  that  this 
section  of  the  regulations  pertains  to  re- 
medial or  affirmative  action  programs.  It  Is 
objected  to  for  reasons  previously  stated, 

SUBPART    D DISCRIMINATION    ON    THE    BASIS    OF 

SEX    IN    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAMS    AND    ACTIVI- 
TIES PROHIBITED 

Section  86.31,  Education  programs  and  ac- 
tivities— Subsection  (a)  prohibits  exclusion 
from,  cr  discrimination  under,  "any  academ- 
ic,   extracurricular,    research,    occupational 
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training,  or  other  education  program  or  ac- 
tivity operated  by  a  recipient  which  receives 
or  benefits  from  Federal  financial  assistance." 

Comment:  To  the  extent  that  subsection 
(a I  pertains  to  "extracurricular"  programs  or 
activities,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  pertains 
to  any  programs  or  activities  which  are  said 
to  "benefit  from",  but  which  do  not  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance,  it  Is  objected  to. 
The  inclusion  of  "extracurricular"  programs 
are  objected  to  for  reasons  stated  in  Part  I, 
Section  B  of  this  memorandum.  However,  to 
summarize  briefly,  the  pertinent  phrase  in 
section  901  of  title  IX  provides  "education 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance."  Clearly  the  word  "education" 
modifies  both  the  word  "program,"  and  the 
word  "activity."  Therefore.  It  Is  appropriate 
to  read  the  phrase  as  "education  program  and 
education  activity."  The  word  extracurricu- 
lar is  an  adjective  as  is  the  word  "education" 
In  the  above  context.  Extracurricular  is  de- 
fined to  mean  "not  part  of  the  required  cur- 
riculum; outside  the  regular  course  of  study 
but  under  the  supervision  of  the  school." 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Language,  page  497  (2nd  ed.  1972). 
Clearly,  a  conflict  In  terms  exists  within  the 
subsection  of  the  regulations,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  regulations  and  title  IX.  By  its 
very  definition  extracurricular  programs  and 
activities  are  outside  the  scope  of  title  IX. 
The  use  of  the  phrase  "benefiting  from  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance"  is  objected  to  for 
reasons  stated  in  Part  I.  Section  C  of  this 
memorandum.  Briefly,  the  objection  lies  In 
the  fact  that  section  901  of  title  IX  provides 
coverage  for  education  programs  and  activ- 
ities receiving  Federal  flnanclal  assistance. 
Congress  did  not  say  "or  benefltlng  from" 
such  assistance  HEW  added  that,  and  that 
HEW  addition  is  inconsistent  with  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
provide  that  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
Subpart  D  of  the  regulations,  an  educational 
institution  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  sex.  "sub- 
ject any  person  to  separate  or  different 
rules  of  behavior,  sanctions,  or  other  treat- 
ment; (or)  Discriminate  against  any  person 
in  the  application  of  any  rules  of 
appearance." 

Comment:  The  broad  sweeping  nature  of 
these  two  paragraphs  deny  any  valid  dis- 
tinctions relative  to  behavior,  treatment,  or 
appearance  between  the  sexes.  Such  a  view 
flies  m  the  face  of  the  position  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  discussed  in  Part  I, 
Section  A  of  this  memorandum.  Without 
attempting  to  Imagine  every  possible  Instance 
when  the  above  two  paragraphs  will  result 
In  regulating  a  result  not  Intended  by  title 
IX,  an  obvious  example  is  readily  apparent. 
As  will  be  noted  subsequently,  section  86.34 
of  the  regulations  requires  that  all  classes 
Including  physical  education  classes  (except 
to  the  extent  that  body  contact  is  the  pur- 
pose or  a  major  part  of  the  activity)  must  be 
taught  In  mixed  classes  of  members  of  both 
sexes.  Swimming  Is  not  generally  considered 
a  body  contact  sport,  and  It  quite  properly  Is 
not  Identified  as  such  In  section  86.34;  there- 
fore, when  swimming  Is  offered  as  a  part  of 
a  physical  education  program,  the  swimming 
class  must  be  conducted  In  mixed  classes  of 
members  of  both  sexes.  Since  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (b)  prohibits  "the  application 
of  any  rules  of  appearance"  which  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  sex.  an  educational 
Institution  cannot  prescribe  different  bath- 
ing suits  for  men  and  women.  Without  being 
unnecessarily  specific,  suffice  It  to  say  that 
because  of  obvious  differences  In  the  anatomy 
of  the  sexes,  social  mores  in  this  country  have 
for  a  number  of  year  indicated  that  some- 
what less  revealing  articles  of  apparel  are 
necessary  for  women  than  for  men  when 
swimming.  If  it  chooses  to  prescribe  swim- 
ming apparel,  unless  an  educational  institu- 
tion agrees  that  women  may  adopt  the  more 
revealing  swimming  apparel  presently  cus- 
tomary for  men.  It  will  be  required  to  Insist 
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that  men  return  to  a  form  of  bathing 
suit  encompassing  a  shirt  not  unlike  that 
worn  by  men  In  the  early  part  of  th's  cen- 
tury. Nothing  m  title  IX  grants  to  HEW  the 
authority  to  restrict  the  ability  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  to  prescribe  proper  swim- 
ming apparel,  or  to  limit  the  ability  of  an 
educational  Institution  to  establish  rules 
relative  to  students'  dress  and  appearance 
generally. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  86.31  provides 
that  where  a  person  or  other  entity  (not  a 
governmental  unit  within  the  United  States) 
provides  to  an  educational  institution 
"scholarships,  fellowships  or  other  awards 
.  .  .  restricted  to  members  of  one  sex.  which 
are  designed  to  provide  opportunities  to 
study  abroad,  and  which  are  awarded  to 
students  who  are  already  matriculating  at 
or  who  are  graduates  of  the  recipient  Insti- 
tution," the  institution  cannot  accept  same, 
unless  the  educational  Institution  also,  from 
whatever  source,  provides  "opportunities  for 
similar  studies  for  members  of  the  other 
sex." 

Comment :  When  a  person  makes  a  bequest 
In  a  wUl  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  shall 
go  In  trust  to  a  particular  educational  Insti- 
tution, the  Income  from  which  shall  be  used 
to  provide  fellowships  for  members  of  one 
Identified  sex  to  study  abroad  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other,  that  Is  a  private  act  of 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  private,  as  op- 
posed to  Federal,  financial  assistance.  As 
Indicated  in  Part  I,  Section  A  of  this  memo- 
randum, such  private  acts  of  discrimination 
have  never  been  the  subject  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relative  to  sex  discrimina- 
tion and  only  to  a  limited  extent  have  they 
been  the  subject  of  Congressional  enact- 
ments.  Nothing  in  title  IX  grants  to  HEW 
any  authority  to  regulate  such  private  acts 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Title  IX 
only  pertains  to  education  programs  and  ac- 
tivities receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  86.31  extends  the 
coverage  of  the  regulations  to  programs  not 
operated  by  an  educational  Institution,  but 
participation  In  which  Is  considered  by  the 
institution  to  facilitate  one  or  more  of  Its 
education  programs  or  activities.  The  Insti- 
tution is  required  to  •implement  a  procedure 
designed  to  assure  itself  that  the  operator  or 
sponsor  of  such  other  education  program  or 
activity  .  .  ."  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  a  manner  not  permitted  under 
these  regulations  to  the  educational  institu- 
tion in  question.  Additionally,  the  subsec- 
tion provides  that  an  educational  institu- 
tion shall  not  "permit"  students  or  employ- 
ees to  participate  In  such  programs  or  activi- 
ties if  the  institution  considers  the  program 
or  activity  "as  part  of  or  equivalent  to"  (em- 
phasis added)  an  education  program  or  ac- 
tivity rated  by  the  educational  institution. 
The  section  does  Tiot  Indicate  whether  It 
contemplates  the  educational  Institution  al- 
lowing academic  credit  for  such  participa- 
tion; therefore.  It  Is  necessary  to  assume  that 
such  participation  is  proscribed  whether  or 
not  academic  credit  Is  allowed,  or  allowable. 
Comment:  To  the  extent  that  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  not  operated  by  the  educa- 
tional Institution  afnd  does  not  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  subsection  (d)  Is 
objected  to  for  reasons  stated  in  Part  I,  Sec- 
tion C  of  this  memorandum.  Additionally, 
to  the  extent  that  subsection  (d)  prohibits 
public  educational  Institutions  from  "per- 
mlt(ting)"  students  or  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  programs  and  activities  not 
operated  by  the  institution,  when  no  aca- 
demic credit  or  other  benefit  Is  granted  by 
the  educational  Institution  for  such  par- 
ticipation, the  subsection  is  objected  to  as 
being  violative  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  In  that  It  forces  such  public  educa- 
tional Institution  to  deprive  Its  students  and 


employees  of  "liberty  .  .  .  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law." 

Of  course,  neither  the  Department  of  HEW. 
nor  any  public  educational  institution  can 
prohibit  a  student  or  employee  from  par- 
ticipating in  a  program  or  activity  not  op- 
erated by  the  educational  Institution,  on 
such  persons'  own  time  and  of  such  persons' 
own  volition,  simply  Ijecause  It  Is  felt  by  such 
institution  that  such  participation  is 
"equivalent  to  an  education  program  or  ac- 
tivltv  operated  by  such  Institution."  In 
Afeyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  390  (1923)  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  said  that  lib- 
erty under  the  Fourteenth  amendment  "de- 
notes not  merely  freedom  from  bodily  re- 
straint but  also  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  contract,  to  engage  in  any  of  the  common 
occupations  of  life,  to  acquire  knowledge,  .  .  . 
and  generally  to  enjoy  those  privileges  long 
recognized  at  common  law  as  essential  to  the 
orderly  pursuit  of  happiness  by  free  men." 
Though  Meyer  v.  Nebraska  is  a  fairly  old  case, 
one  would  hope  that  the  meaning  of  liberty 
In  the  United  States  is  no  more  restricted 
today  than  In  1923.  and  that  case  specifically 
included  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a 
right  protected  by  the  Fourteenth  amend- 
ment. How  then,  under  the  Constitution,  can 
HEW  require  that  a  public  educational  In- 
stitution receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance so  limit  the  freedom  of  Its  students  and 
employees  as  to  proscribe  their  liberty  to 
participate  in  educational  programs  and  ac- 
tivities offered  by  some  other  entity  simply 
because  they  are  felt  to  be  equivalent  to 
those  offered  by  such  Institution?  If  a  stu- 
dent wishes  to  participate  In  a  program  of  an 
entity  separate  and  apart  from  the  educa- 
tional institution  In  question  simply  for  such 
student's  own  edification,  and  the  student  is 
duly  accepted  for  such  participation,  and  it 
Is  for  a  lawful  purpose,  the  Constitution  pro- 
tects the  student's  right  to  do  so.  HEW 
shoxild  do  no  less 

Section  86.32.  Housing — This  section  per- 
tains to  student  housing  and  provides  that 
an  educational  Institution  "shall  not  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  apply  different  rules  or  regula- 
tions. Impose  different  fees  or  requirements, 
or  offer  different  services  or  benefits  related 
to  housing."  except  that  an  institution  "may 
provide  separate  housing  on  the  basis  of  sex." 
Comment:  As  indicated  previously,  title  IX 
only  grants  to  HEW  authority  to  issue  regu- 
lations governing  educational  programs  and 
activities  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. While  some  dormitories  may  be  built 
with  Federal  financial  assistance,  they  clearly 
are  not  either  an  educational  program  or  an 
educational  activity.  Therefore,  they  are  not 
within  the  purview  of  title  IX.  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  housing  are  Inconsistent 
with  title  IX.  Citation  of  title  VI  regulations 
and  Supreme  Court  cases  involving  racial  dl»» 
crimination  are  rejected  as  not  being  suppor- 
tive of  sex  discrimination  questions  for  rea- 
sons stated  In  Part  I.  Section  A.  It  should  also 
be  recalled  that  as  recently  as  May  13.  1974, 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  overrule  a 
decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  Robinson  v.  Board 
of  Regents.  475  F.  2d  707  (1973),  certiorari 
denied  416  U.S.  982,  which  held  that  differing 
dormitory  rules  for  male  and  female  students 
were  permissible  in  a  public  educational  in- 
stitution under  the  equal  protection  clause. 
In  approving  separate  classifications  based  on 
sex.  the  Court  of  Appeals  said.  "A  classifica- 
tion having  some  reasonable  basis  does  not 
offend  the  equal  protection  clause  merely  be- 
cause it  Is  not  drawn  with  mathematical 
nicety." 

Section  86.34.  Access  to  course  offerings— 
This  section  provides  that  an  educational 
Institution  "shall  not  provide  any  course  or 
otherwise  carry  out  any  of  Its  educational 
program  or  activity  separately  (emphasis 
added)  on  the  basis  of  sex,  ,  .  ." 

Comment:  While  It  Is  agreed  that  by  the 
enactment  of  title  IX,  Congress  Intended  to 
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ensure  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
members  of  both  sexes,  the  HEW  require- 
ment that  all  such  programs  and  activities 
be  taught  in  mixed  classes  Is  objected  to  as 
being  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose  and  In- 
tent of  title  IX.  Each  educational  institu- 
tion, or  school  system,  etc.  Is  the  proper  unit 
to  decide  whether  a  particular  class  should 
be  taught  on  a  coeducational  basis.  The  man- 
date of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  relative 
to  race  Is  rejected  as  not  being  supportive 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  because  as  noted  In  Part 
I,  Section  A  of  this  memorandum,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  refused  to  follow  Its  own 
precedents  relative  to  racial  separation  when 
deciding  sex  discrimination  questions.  Ref- 
erences to  title  VI  regulations  are  similarly 
rejected.  There  simply  is  no  correlation  be- 
tween the  relationship  of  one  race  o'  people 
to  another  race  of  people,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  men  and  women.  To  assert  that 
the  correlation  is  the  same  In  order  to  seek 
support  for  the  HEW  regulations  Is  simply 
another  exploitation  of  minorities  to  achieve 
the  arbitrary  purposes  evidenced  in  these 
regulations. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  section  86.34 
"does  not  prohibit  separation  of  students  by 
sex  within  physical  education  classes  or  ac- 
tivities during  participation  in  wrestling, 
boxing,  rugby,  ice  hockey,  football,  basket- 
ball and  other  sports  the  purpose  or  major 
activity  of  which  Involves  bodily  contact." 

Comment:  It  Is  agreed  that  physical  edu- 
cation programs  offered  as  a  part  of  the  In- 
stitution's curriculum  are  "education  pro- 
grams and  activities"  within  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  secUon  901  of  title  IX.  Indeed, 
there  are  numerous  Court  cases  holding  that 
physical  training  Is  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "education."  Words  and  Phrases, 
Vol.  14.  "Education."  pages  125-127.  HEW's 
allowance  of  separate  classes  for  contact 
sports  In  physical  education  programs  Is 
simply  an  admission  on  Its  part  that  valid, 
rational  classifications  on  the  basis  of  sex 
do  In  fact  exist. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  "Where  use 
of  a  single  standard  of  measuring  skill  or 
progress  In  a  physical  education  class  has 
an  adverse  effect  on  members  of  one  sex, 
the  recipient  shall  use  appropriate  standards 
which  do  not  have  such  effect."  Presumably 
this  provision  is  Intended  as  a  caveat  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  same  section  which  per- 
mits the  "grouping  of  students  in  physical 
education  classes  and  activities  by  ability  as 
assessed  by  objective  standards  of  Individual 
performance  developed  and  applied  without 
regard  to  sex." 

Comment:  When  the  two  subsections  are 
read  together,  the  inevitable  conclusion  la 
that  an  educational  Institution  may  use 
whatever  standards  It  chooses  to  group  stu- 
dents by  ability  in  physical  education  pro- 
grams, provided  that  a  proportional  balance 
of  members  of  both  sexes  results  in  each 
group.  Realizing  that  lifting  barbells,  doing 
push-ups,  and  chinning  bars  all  are  not  body 
contact  sports  and  under  the  regulations 
cannot  be  taught  In  separate  classes,  under 
subsection  (d),  if  the  teachers  use  muscular 
development  as  the  objective  standard  for 
grouping  students,  and  If  the  resulting 
groups  consist  of  disproportionate  numberl 
of  male  and  female  students,  that  standard 
for  grouping  must  be  discontinued,  and  the 
teacher  must  select  other  "appropriate 
standards  which  do  not  have  such  effect " 

Pt^^^'^^i'?.^"  "^^^^  ^^  °^^"  "appropriate 
standards"   would  be? 

Clearly,  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  title  IX 
to  require  that  boys  and  girls  lift  barbells 
together.  In  the  same  groups,  and  following 
♦?*  SS^  P**^*  °^  ''^'Kht  progression,  but 
the  HEW  regulations  say  they  must 

♦K^i*!^!'^"  '®^  °^  Section  86.34  provides 
»v,^L^°'*^'**  °'  '=^*^''  *"  secondary  schools 
which  deal  exclusively  with  human  sexualltv 
may  be  conducted  in  separate  sessions  for 
boys  and  girls." 
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Comments:  It  is  noted  that  this  allow- 
ance of  "separate  sessions"  Is  permitted 
only  In  "elementary  and  secondary  schools." 
Therefore,  In  institutions  of  post-secondary 
education,  the  HEW  regulations  require  that 
"classes  .  .  .  which  deal  exclusively  with 
human  sexuality"  be  conducted  In  mixed 
groups  of  male  and  female  students.  It  Is  not 
suggested  by  this  commentator  whether 
classes  dealing  "exclusively  with  human 
sexuality"  should  be  taught,  not  taught, 
taught  in  mixed  groups  of  male  and  female 
students,  or  taught  in  separate  groups.  It 
Is  suggested  that  the  HEW  provision  re- 
quiring that  such  classes  be  taught  In  mixed 
groups  on  the  post-secondary  level  Is  incon- 
sistent with  title  IX. 

Section  86.36.  Counseling  and  use  of  ap- 
praisal and  counseling  materials — This  sec- 
tion prohibits  discrimination  in  counseling 
students,  and  it  prohibits  the  use  of  differ- 
ent materials  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  connec- 
tion with  such  counseling.  Additionally,  it 
provides  that  educational  institutions  "shall 
develop  and  use  Internal  procedures  for  en- 
suring that  such  (counseling)  materials  do 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Where 
the  use  of  a  counseling  test  or  other  instru- 
ment results  in  a  substantially  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  members  of  one  sex  In 
any  particular  course  of  study  or  classifica- 
tion, the  recipient  (educational  Institution) 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
assure  itself  that  such  disproportion  is  not 
the  result  of  discrimination  in  the  instru- 
ment or  its  appllcatlcm." 

Comment:  The  above  provision  Is  objected 
to  on  essentially  the  same  grounds  as  were 
stated    in    connection    with    Section    86  21 
subsection    (b),   paragraph    (2)    relative   to 
"test  or  other  criterion"  for  admission  to  an 
educational  Institution.  Briefly,  the  provision 
places  the  burden  on  the  educational  Insti- 
tution to  prove  that  a  particular  "test  or 
other  instrument"  on  which  members  of  both 
sexes  do  not  score  equally  "Is  not  the  result 
of  discrimination  In  the  Instrument  or  Its 
application."  Aside  from  the  fact  that  HEW 
Is  placing  the  burden  on  the  defendant  to 
prove  himself  Innocent,  HEW  Is  additionally 
requiring  the  educational  Institution  to  do 
the  Impossible.  No  reasonable  person  con- 
tends that  any  particular  test  is  a  perfect 
measure    of    ability.    Interest,    or    aptitude. 
Tests  are  the  product  of  human  efforts  and 
subject  to  human  frailties.  Surely,  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  construct  such  tests  to 
make  them  as  nearly  perfect  as  possilbe.  and 
where  a  choice  of  several  tests  Is  available,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  educational  institution 
to  select  the  one.  or  ones,   that  are  most 
nearly  perfect  in  validly  predicting  students' 
ability,   interest,    aptitude,   or   other   factor 
being  mcr^sured.  But  to  require  the  institu- 
tion to  provide  assurance  of  the  validity  of 
the  test  is  to  require  an  Impossibility.  Noth- 
ing in  title  IX  grants  to  HEW  the  authority 
to   promulgate   such    a   regulation.   On   the 
contrary.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  regulation 
directly  conflicts   with   title  IX   in   that  It 
could  result  in  a  denial  of  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  members  of  one  sex  If 
as  the  Supreme  Court  suggests,  valid  classl-' 
flcations  on  the  basis  of  sex  do  exist.  For 
example,  this  commentator  is  not  prepared 
to  say  categorically  that  women  do  not  have 
a  greater  aptitude  for  verbal  exercises,  and 
that  men  do  not  have  a  greater  aptitude 
for  mathematical   exercises.  If  that   Is  the 
case,  the  HEW  denial  of  the  use  of  any  test 
showing    a    need    for    remedial    classes    for 
men  in  verbal  exercises  and  for  women  In 
math  exercises  would  result  In  a  denial  of 
the  avallabUity  of  such  classes.  Thus,  the 
HEW    regulations    may    actually    require    a 
denial    of    equal    educational    opportunity. 
This  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  title  IX 

Section  86.37.  Financial  assistance— sub- 
section (a),  paragraph  (2)  provides  that  an 
educational  institution  shall  not,  "through 
solicitation,   listing,   approval,   provision   of 


facilities  or  other  services,  assist  any  foun- 
dation, trust,  agency,  organization  or  person 
which  provides  assistance  to  any  of  such  re- 
cipient's students  In  a  manner  which  dis- 
criminates on  the  basis  of  sex." 

Comment:  This  provision  Is  objected  to 
because  it  seeks  to  Umlt  the  liberty  of  an 
educational  Institution  to  deal  with  entitles 
and  persons  not  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance,  and  which  are  not  covered  by 
Title  IX.  In  the  above  provision,  HEW  at- 
tempts to  do  indirectly  that  which  It  can- 
not do  directly,  to  wit:  Inhibit  the  ability 
of  an  entity  or  person  not  covered  by  the  Act 
to  differentiate  on  the  basis  of  sex  In  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  students. 

Subsection  (a),  paragraph  (3)  provides 
that  an  educational  Institution  shall  not 
apply  any  rule  or  assist  in  application  of 
any  rule  concerning  ellglbUty  for  such  as- 
sistance which  treat.-?  per'sons  of  one  sex  dif- 
ferently from  persons  of  the  other  sex  with 
regard  to  .  .  .  parental  status." 

Comment:  This  paragraph  Is  oblected  to 
for  reasons  stated  In  Section  A  of  Part  I  of 
this   memorandum   and  for   reasons   stated 
earlier  in  Part  n  of  this  memorandum  rela- 
tive  to   Subsection    (c),    paragraph    (1)    of 
HEW  section   86.21.   Briefly,   in   Geduldig  v 
Atello    (1974)     the    United    States    Supreme 
Court  refused  to  strike  down  a  statute  treat- 
ing aretrnant  public  schoolteachers  differently 
iTom    nonpregnant    public    schoolteachers 
The  Court  denied  that  the  classification  was 
based  upon  "gender  as  such."  The  Court  con- 
cluded  that   the   clas.=lfioatlon   was   not   on 
gender,  but  on  the  basis  of  pregnancy  and 
while    only    women    can    become    pregnant 
that  fact  alone  was  not  held  to  be  deter- 
minative. The  Court  said.  "The  program  di- 
vides potential  recipients  into  two  groups— 
^gnant  women  and  nonpregnant  persons. 
WhUe  the  first  group  is  exclusively  female 
the  second  Includes  members  of  both  sexes  •' 
Therefore,    differentiation    on    the   basis    of 
pregnancy  or  parental  status,  according  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  not  a  differentia- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex.  In  short,  pregnancy 
or  parental  status  Is  a  valid  criteria  upon 
which  to  base  a  classiflpatlon.  Neither  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  nor  Title  IX  prohibits  It 

Section  86.37,  Subsection  (b)  provides  an 
educational  institution  cannot  "administer 
or  assist  In  the  administration  of  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  or  other  forms  of  financial 
assistance  established  pursuant  to  domestic 
or  foreign  wills,  trusts,  beoue.sts.  or  similar  le- 
gal instruments  or  by  acts  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  requires  that  awards  be  made 
to  members  of  a  particular  sex  specified 
therein,  "unless  the  Institutions  develop  and 
use  procedures  to  ensure  nondiscriminatory 
awards  of  assistance,  and  under  such  proce- 
dures "students  are  selected  for  award  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  on  the  basis  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory criteria  and  not  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
ability of  funds  restricted  to  members  of  a 
particular  sex;  (and)  An  appropriate  sex- 
restricted  scholarshiD.  fellowship,  or  other 
form  of  financial  assistance  Is  allocated  to 
each  student  .  .  ."  thus  selected:  and  "No 
student  Is  denied  the  award  for  which  he  or 
she  was  selected  .  .  .  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  scholarshiD.  fellowshio.  or  other  form 
of  financial  assistance  designed  for  a  mem- 
ber of  that  student's  sex." 

Comment:  When  a  person  makes  a  bequest 
In  a  wUl.  or  other  gift,  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  providing  that  a  certain  sum  of  money 
shall  go  In  trust  to  a  particular  educational 
institution,  and  the  Income  from  such  sum 
shall  be  used  to  provide  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, or  other  forms  of  financial  assistance 
for  members  of  one  specified  sex  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  that  Is  a  private  act  of 
differentiation  or  discrimination,  on  the  basis 
of  sex  accomplished  through  the  use  of  pri- 
vate, as  opposed  to  Federal,  financial  assist- 
ance. As  indicated  in  Part  I.  Section  A  of  this 
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memorandum,  such  private  acts  of  discrim- 
ination have  never  been  the  subject  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  Involving  sex  discrimi- 
nation under  the  equal  protection  clause,  and 
only  to  a  limited  extent  have  they  been  the 
subject  of  Congressional  enactments.  Noth- 
ing In  title  IX  grants  to  HEW  any  authority 
to  regulate  such  private  acts  of  differentia- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex.  Title  LX  only  pertains 
to  "education  programs  and  activities  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  (emphasis 
added)." 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  86.37.  Athletic 
scholarships — This  subsection  provides  that 
"To  the  extent  that  an  educational  institu- 
tion awards  athletic  scholarships  or  grants- 
in-aid.  It  must  provide  reasonable  opportu- 
nities for  such  awards  for  members  of  each 
sex  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  students 
of  each  sex  participating  In  Interscholastlc 
or  intercollegiate  athletics." 

Comment:  Subsection  (c)  is  objected  to 
for  reaso'  s  stated  in  Part  I,  Section  (B)  of 
this  memorandum.  Of  course,  physical  edu- 
cation programs  which  are  a  regular  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  Institution  and  for 
which  no  special  skill  Is  required  for  partici- 
pation are  unquestionable  "education  pro- 
gram(s)  and  activity (les)"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  title  IX.  However,  It  Is  equally  obvious 
that  athletic  programs  of  an  Intercollegiate 
nature,  for  which  a  specialized  or  exceptional 
skill  is  required  for  participation,  are  not 
"education  program  (s)  and  activity  (les)" 
within  the  meaning  of  title  IX.  As  Indicated, 
reference  is  made  to  Part  I,  Section  (B)  of 
this  memorandum  and  to  Part  I,  Section  (C) . 

Section  86.38.  Employment  assistance  to 
students — Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an 
educational  Institution  "which  assists  any 
agency,  organization  or  person  in  making 
employment  available  to  any  of  its  students 
(s)hall  assure  ItSfelf  that  such  employment  Is 
made  available  without  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex:  and  (s)hall  not  render  such 
services  to  any  agency,  organization,  or  per- 
son which  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  sex 
In  Its  employment  practices." 

Comment:  This  provision  Is  objected  to 
because  It  seeks  to  limit  the  liberty  of  an 
educational  Institution  to  deal  with  entitles 
and  persons  regarding  activities  that  are  not 
"education  program(s)  or  activity  (les)."  It  Is 
further  objected  to  because  It  similarly  seeks 
to  limit  the  liberty  of  an  educational  Insti- 
tution to  deal  with  entitles  and  persons  re- 
garding activities  that  do  not  receive  "Federal 
financial  assistance."  Reference  Is  made  to 
Part  I,  Sections  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  memo- 
randum and  to  comments  relative  to  HEW 
regulations  Subpart  E  regarding  discrimina- 
tion on  the  bas*s  of  sex  In  employment  In 
education  programs  and  activities. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  86.38  prohibits 
the  employment  of  students  by  an  educa- 
tional Institution  "In  a  manner  which  vio- 
lates Subpart  E." 

Comment :  This  provision  Is  objected  to  for 
reasons  stated  In  connection  with  Subpart  E. 

Section  86.39.  Health  and  Insurance  bene- 
fits and  services — This  section  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  In  the  provid- 
ing of  medical  hospital,  accident,  life  Insur- 
ance benefits,  services,  or  plans  by  an  educa- 
tional Institution.  Additionally,  the  same  may 
not  be  provided  to  students  In  a  manner  that 
would  be  violative  of  Subpart  E  If  It  were 
provided  to  employees  of  the  institution. 
Additionally,  any  Institution  which  provides 
full  coverage  health  service  shall  provide 
gynecological  care.  Further,  the  providing  of 
family  planning  services  to  students  Is  men- 
tioned with  approval. 

Comment:  This  section  Is  objected  to  for 
reasons  stated  In  Part  I,  Section  (B)  of  this 
memorandum.  Briefly,  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  term  "education"  In  section  901  of  title 
IX  does  not  Include  extracurricular  programs 
and  activities.  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  the 
term  does  not  embrace  medical  services  and 


benefits,  nor  can  It  be  extended  to  Include 
insurance  policies.  To  do  so  defies  reason,  and 
It  violates  fundamental  rules  of  legal  con- 
struction requiring  the  common,  natural  and 
customary  meaning  to  be  given  the  term. 
Sutherland's  Statutory  Constnu;tion.  fourth 
edition.  Volume  2-A,  §  46.01,  pages  48  and 
49;  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America 
V.  Swann,  329  VS.  520  (1947).  Additionally, 
to  the  extent  that  such  services  and  benefits 
do  not  receive  "Federal  financial  assistance," 
the  section  Is  objected  to  for  reasons  stated 
IQ  Part  I.  Section  (C)  of  this  memorandum. 

Section  86.40.  Marital  or  parental  status — 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an  educational 
Institution  "shall  not  apply  any  rule  con- 
cerning a  student's  actual  or  potential  paren- 
tal, family,  or  marital  status  which  treats 
students  differently  on  the  basis  of  sex." 

Comment:  This  provision  Is  objected  to 
for  reasons  stated  In  Part  I,  Section  (A)  of 
this  memorandum.  Under  this  section,  an 
educational  Institutional  Institution  Is  pro- 
hibited from  applying  any  rule  whatsoever, 
or  making  any  differentiation  at  all  regard- 
ing students  who  are  pregnant  regardless 
of  whether  such  student  Is  married  or  un- 
married. If  an  unmarried,  pregnant  student 
Insists,  that  student  must  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  attend  classes  and  participate 
In  other  education  programs  and  activities 
until  a  reasonable  period  prior  to  birth  of 
the  child.  This  commentator  would  not  sug- 
gest whether  an  educational  institution 
should  adopt  such  a  policy,  nor  would  he 
suggest  whether  an  institution  should  adopt 
a  less  permissive  policy.  Such  a  decision  is 
properly  the  prerogative  of  the  particular 
educational  institution  in  question.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  Geduldig  v.  Aiello.  417  U.S.  484  (1974) 
which  held  that  differentiation,  or  discrim- 
ination, on  the  basis  of  pregnancy  Is  not 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  and  in 
view  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  decision  In  San 
Antonio  School  District  v.  Rodriguez.  411 
U.S.  1  (1973)  which"  held  that  there  is  no 
Constitutionally  protected  right  to  an  edu- 
cational opportunity,  HEW  Is  not  Justified  In 
requiring  that  educational  institutions  not 
differentiate  on  the  basis  of  actual  or  poten- 
tial parental  status. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  86.40  provides 
that  an  educational  institution  shall  not 
discriminate  against  any  student,  or  exclude 
any  student  from  its  education  program  or 
activity,  Including  class  or  extracurricular 
activity,  on  the  basis  of  such  student's  preg- 
nancy, childbirth,  false  pregnancy,  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy,  or  recovery  therefrom, 
\inless  the  student  requests  voluntarily  to 
participate  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  of  the  .  .  ."  Institution. 

Subsequent  paragraphs  of  subsection  (b) 
further  outline  prohibitions  and  limitations 
of  the  Institution  relative  to  pregnancy,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  that  pregnancy, 
false  pregnancy,  termination  of  pregnancy 
and  recovery  therefrom  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  policies  as 
any  other  temporary  disability  with  respect 
to  medical  or  hospital  benefits,  services,  plans 
or  policies  which  such  recipient  administers, 
operates,  offers,  or  participates  In  with  re- 
spect to  students  admitted  to  the  recipient's 
educational  programs  or  activities." 

Comment:  Subsection  (b)  is  objected  to 
for  reasons  stated  in  Part  I,  Sections  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  of  this  memorandum  as  well 
as  for  reasons  stated  In  the  comments  rela- 
tive to  subsection  (a)  of  Section  86.40  above. 
Subsection  (b),  as  Indicated,  requires  that 
termination  of  pregancy  be  treated  In  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  policies 
as  any  other  temporary  disability  with  re- 
spect to  medical  or  hospital  benefits,  services, 
plans  or  policies.  Therefore,  HEW  requires 
that  the  educational  Institution's  medical 
cover  students'  abortions.  Additionally,  as 
noted  earlier,  the  Institution  Is  not  permitted 
to  consider  the  marital  status  of  the  student. 


The  institution's  medical  benefits  must  pro- 
vide abortion  coverage  to  both  married  and 
unmarried  students.  There  is  obviously  noth- 
ing in  title  IX  granting  such  authority  to 
HEW.  Further,  in  Geduldig  v.  Aiello  ( 1974 ) . 
cited  previously,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  differentiation  on  the  beisls  of  preg- 
nancy is  not  dLbcrlmtnation  on  the  basis  of 
sex. 

Section  86.41.  Athletics — This  section  pro- 
vides that  "No  person  shall,  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  be  excluded  from  participation  in, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  anotlier  person  or  otherwise  bo 
discriminated  against  In  any  Interscholatstlc. 
Intercollegiate,  club  or  Intramural  athletics 
offered  by  .  .  .  educational  Institutions," 
and  no  educational  Institution  shall,  except 
as  allowed  In  subsection  (b),  provide  any 
such  athletics  separately  on  such  basis. 

Comment:  This  entire  section  pertaining  to 
athletics  is  objected  to  for  reasons  stated  m 
Part  I,  Sections  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  to  the 
extent  that  such  athletics  are  not  regular 
elements  of  the  physical  education  program 
within  the  curriculum  of  the  Institution. 
Clearly,  athletics  beyond  the  physical  educa- 
tion class  level  sire  not  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "education"  as  \ised  In  section 
901  of  title  IX.  Additionally,  to  the  extent 
that  such  programs  and  activities  do  not 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance,  they  are 
not  covered  by  title  IX  even  if  they  were 
deemed  to  be  within  the  term  "education." 
It  is  noted  that  HEW,  In  addition  to  citing 
sections  901  and  902  of  title  IX,  also  cites 
section  844  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974  in  support  of  the  inclusions  of  athle- 
tics within  the  regulations.  The  citing  of 
section  844  Is  rejected  as  not  being  supportive 
of  such  a  grant  of  authority  to  HEW,  be- 
cause section  844  does  not  purport  to  amend 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  nor  does  It  do  so.  As  such,  it  Is  not 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Congress 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW;  and  therefore,  it 
is  not  substantive  law  applicable  generally 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Section  844 
Is  a  directive  from  Congress  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  It  Is  applicable  only  to  the 
Secretary.  Further,  as  a  directive  from  the 
Congress,  it  can  properly  be  reviewed  by 
Congress,  and  It  can  be  retracted,  amended, 
or  ratified.  A  proper  means  available  to  the 
Congress  for  such  review  Is  a  Concurrent 
Resolution  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act. 

StTBPART  E DISCRIMINATtON   ON   THE   BASIS   OF 

SEX  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
AND    ACnVmES    PROHIBITED 

This  entire  Subpart  of  the  HEW  regula- 
tions pertains  to  employment  of  individuals 
by  the  educational  institution.  While  it  is 
recognized  that  the  phrase  in  section  901  of 
title  IX  respecting  "participation  In  .  .  .  any 
education  program  or  activity  .  .  .  ."  may 
arguably  be  Interpreted  to  include  those  who 
teach  such  activities.  It  is  the  view  of  this 
commentator  that  such  a  conclusion  Is  not 
mandated  by  the  language  of  title  IX. 

Additionally,  section  703  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  of  1972  specifically 
provides  that  "It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  fall  or 
refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  Individual, 
or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against  any  In- 
dividual with  respect  to  his  compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment, because  of  such  Individual's  .  .  . 
sex.  .  .  ." 

Section  705  of  that  Act  created  the  Equal 
Employment  Opjiortunlty  Commission,  and 
section  706  of  such  Act  empowers  the  Com- 
mission to  prevent  any  person  from  engaging 
In  any  unlawful  employment  practice  as  set 
forth  in  section  703.  .  .  ." 

Clearly,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  not  HKW,  IB  the  proper 
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agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
sider questions  of  possible  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  In  employment.  And,  of 
course.  Its  power  and  authority  governs  edu- 
cational Institutions  as  well  as  other  em- 
ployers. On  April  5.  1972,  the  Commission 
published  to  the  Federal  Register  regulations, 
or  guidelines  relative  to  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex.  Those  regulations  are,  of  course, 
currently  in  effect. 

In  the  light  of  the  authority.  Jurisdiction 
and  work  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
better  reasoned  view  Is  that  Congress  did  not 
Intend  for  title  IX  to  be  extended  to  cover 
employees  of  educational  Institutions.  Rath- 
er, it  is  suggested  that  Congress  Intended  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972 
to  cover  such  matters.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
both  Acts  were  enacted  In  the  same  year. 
Therefore.  It  Is  submitted  that  the  proper 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  respecting  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  In  employment  Is  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
not  HEW. 

In  the  light  of  the  two  previously  men- 
tioned enactments  of  1972,  It  would  defy 
common  sense  to  conclude  otherwise.  Fur- 
ther, simple  principles  of  good  management 
and  economy  in  government  require  that 
competition  among  Federal  agencies  which 
have  a  duplicative  effect  not  be  permitted. 


Title  IX — PROHismoN  of  Sex  Discrimina- 
tion 
sex  discrimination  prohibited 
Sec.  901.  (a)  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex.  be  excluded  from 
participation  In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be   subjected   to   discrimination   under  any 
education  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  except  that: 

( 1 )  In  regard  to  admissions  to  educational 
Institutions,  this  section  shall  apply  only  to 
institutions  of  vocational  education,  profes- 
sional education,  and  graduate  higher  educa- 
tion, and  to  public  Institutions  of  undergrad- 
uate higher  education: 

(2)  In  regard  to  admissions  to  educational 
institutions,  this  section  shall  not  apply  (A) 
for  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  nor  for  six  years  after  such  date 
In  the  case  of  an  educational  Institution 
which  has  begun  the  process  of  changing 
from  being  an  Institution  which  admits  only 
students  of  one  sex.  to  being  an  Institution 
which  admits  students  of  both  sexes,  but 
only  if  It  Is  carrying  out  a  plan  for  such  a 
change  which  Is  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  or  (B)  for  seven  years 
from  the  date  an  educational  Institution 
begins  the  process  of  changing  from  being 
an  institution  which  admits  only  students 
of  only  one  sex  to  being  an  Institution  which 
admits  students  of  both  sexes,  but  only  if  it 
is  carrying  out  a  plan  for  such  a  change 
which  is  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  whichever  Is  the  later; 

(3)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  edu- 
cational Institution  which  Is  controlled  by  a 
religious  organization  If  the  application  of 
this  subsection  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the   religious   tenets  of   such   organization; 

(4)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  edu- 
cational Institution  whose  primary  purpose 
Is  the  training  of  Individuals  for  the  mUl- 
tary  services  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
merchant  marine;  and 

(5)  In  regard  to  admissions  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  public  Institution  of 
undergraduate  higher  education  which  Is  an 
institution  that  traditionally  and  continually 
from  Its  establishment  has  had  a  policy  of 
admitting  only  students  of  one  sex. 

tb)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  Interpreted  to  re- 
quire any  educational  Institution  to  grant 
preferential  or  disparate  treatment  to  the 
members  of  one  sex  on  account  of  an  Im- 


balance which  may  exist  with  respect  to  the 
total  number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  that 
sex  participating  In  or  receiving  the  benefits 
of  any  federally  supported  program  or 
activity,  in  comparison  with  the  total  num- 
ber or  percentage  of  persons  of  that  sex  in 
any  community.  State,  section,  or  other  area: 
Provided.  That  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  consideration  In  any 
hearing  or  proceeding  under  this  title  of 
statistical  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
such  an  Imbalance  exists  with  respect  to  the 
participation  in,  or  receipt  of  the  benefits  of, 
any  such  program  or  activity  by  the  members 
of  one  sex. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title  an  educa- 
tional institution  means  any  public  or  pri- 
vate preschool,  elementary,  or  secondary 
school,  or  any  Institution  of  vocational,  pro- 
fessional, or  higher  education,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  an  educational  Institution  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  school,  college,  or  de- 
partment which  are  administratively  separate 
units,  such  term  means  each  such  school, 
college,  or  department. 

FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  902.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  education  program 
or  activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  con- 
tract other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or 
guaranty.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  section  901  with 
respect  to  such  program  or  activity  by  issuing 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  general  appli- 
cability which  shall  be  consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  Is  taken.  No 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  become 
effective  unless  and  until  approved  by  the 
President.  Compliance  with  any  requirement 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  ef- 
fected ( 1 )  by  the  termination  of  or  refusal  to 
grant  or  to  continue  assistance  under  such 
program  or  activity  to  any  recipient  as  to 
whom  there  has  been  an  express  finding  on 
the  record,  after  opportimlty  for  hearing,  of 
a  faUure  to  comply  with  such  requirement, 
but  such  termination  or  refusal  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  particular  political  entity,  or  part 
thereof,  or  other  recipient  as  to  whom  such  a 
finding  has  been  made,  and  shall  Xyr  limited 
In  its  effect  to  the  particular  program,  or  part 
thereof.  In  which  such  noncompliance  has 
been  so  found,  or  (2)  by  any  other  means 
authorized  by  law:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  such  action  shall  be  taken  imtU  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  has  advised 
the  appropriate  person  or  persons  of  the  faU- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirement  and  has 
determined  that  compliance  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  voluntary  means.  In  the  case  of  any 
action  terminating,  or  refusing  to  grant  or 
continue,  assistance  because  of  failure  to 
comply  with  a  requirement  Imposed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  shall  file  with  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  having  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or  ac- 
tivity Involved  a  full  written  report  of  the 
circumstances  and  the  grounds  for  such  ac- 
tion. No  such  action  shall  become  effective 
until  thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  filing 
of  such  report. 

JUDICIAL  review 
Sec  903.  Any  department  or  agency  action 
taken  pursuant  to  section  1002  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  judicial  review  as  may  otherwise 
be  provided  by  law  for  similar  action  taken 
by  such  department  or  agency  on  other 
grounds.  In  the  case  of  action  not  other- 
wise subject  to  Judicial  review,  terminating 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue  financial 
assistance  upon  a  finding  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  Imposed  pursuant 
to  section  902,  any  person  aggrieved  (In- 
cluding any  state  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  any  agency  of  either)  may  ob- 
tain judicial  review  of  such  action  In  ac- 


cordance with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  such  action  shall  not  be 
deemed  committed  to  unreviewable  agency 
discretion  within  the  meaning  of  section  701 
of  that  title. 

PROHtBITION   AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST 
THE   BLIND 

Sec.  904.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  blindness  or  severely 
Impaired  vision,  be  denied  admission  In  any 
course  of  study  by  a  recipient  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  education  program 
or  activity,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  such  Institution  to 
provide  any  special  services  to  such  person 
because  of  his  blindness  or  visual  Impair- 
ment. 

EFPECT   on   OTHER   LAWS 

Sec  905.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  add  to 
or  detract  from  any  existing  authority  with 
respect  to  any  program  or  activity  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  extended 
by  way  of  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
anty. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   OTHER   LAWS 

Sec  906.  (a)  Sections  401(b),  407(a)(2), 
410,  and  902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000c(b),  2000c-6(a) (2) ,  2000c-9, 
and  2000h-2)  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
the  word  "sex"  after  the  word  "religion". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "the 
provisions  of  section  6"  the  following:  "(ex- 
cept section  6(d)  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  3(r)  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  203  (r)(l))  Is  amended 
by  deleting  "an  elementary  or  secondary 
school"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  pre- 
school, elementary  or  secondary  school". 

(3)  Section  3(3)  (4)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
203  (s)  (4))  is  amended  by  deleting  "an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  preschool,  elementary  or 
secondary  school". 

INTERPRETATION    WITH   RESPECT   TO   LIVING 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  907.  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the 
contrary  contained  in  this  title,  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  educational  institution  receiving  funds 
under  this  Act,  from  maintaining  separate 
living  facilities  for  the  different  sexes. 


MATHEWS  TO  HEW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  selected  Dr.  David 
Mathews,  president  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  to  join  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  am  pleased  with  this  se- 
lection by  the  President  although  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  see  Dr.  Mathews  leav- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  a  position  that  he  has  held 
since  1969. 

Dr.  Mathews  is  a  historian.  He  once 
stated: 

I'm  a  teacher.  A  historian.  That  Is  my 
life's  work. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  one 
who  can  be  counted  upon  to  handle  well 
the  many  complex  activities  that  are  a 
part  of  the  makeup  of  HEW. 

In  the  Huntsville  Times  of  Sunday, 
June  22,  1975,  there  was  a  very  fine  ar- 
ticle about  him  entitled,  "Mathews:  A 
Profile,"  with  one  of  his  quotations  as 
a  subhead:  "Government's  first  responsi- 
bility is  to  make  the  people  self-reliant." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  entire  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  an 
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editorial  from  the  Birmingham  News  of 
June  29.  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Huntsville  Times,  June  22,  1975) 

Mathews:  A   Profile 

(By  Peter  Cobun) 

Tuscaloosa. — As  he  mounts  the  steps  of 
the  stockade-Uke  administration  building  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  here,  David  Math- 
ews says  hello  to  two  students  in  the  close, 
morning  heat  of  the  Tuscaloosa  summer. 

The  unsuspecting  students  Jerk  around, 
surprised  at  the  pleasant  acknowledgment 
from  the  university  president  In  the  faceless 
anonymity  of  the  Institution. 

In  the  muted  splendor  of  Mathews'  second- 
floor  office,  he  squints  from  the  glare  as  he 
peers  absently  at  the  tree-shaded  quadrangle 
which  serves  as  the  nucleus  of  the  expanding 
university  campus. 

David  Mathews  has  a  great  deal  on  his 
mind.  In  the  next  several  days,  President 
Ford  win  send  to  the  Senate  the  nomination 
of  Forrest  David  Mathews  as  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Since  news  leaked  of  Mathews'  pending 
nomination  to  the  Ford  Cabinet,  the  uni- 
versity president  has  refused  to  discuss  HEW. 
"Just  pretend  HEW  doesn't  even  exist,"  he 
says,  smiling  In  a  boyish  grin  which  gives  no 
hint  of  his  39  years. 

But  Mathews'  thoughts  provide  a  striking 
insight  Into  the  Ideas  he  may  have  In  ad- 
ministering the  unwieldy  bureaucracy  with 
an  annual  budget  of  $118.4  billion. 

"The  political  genius  of  the  early  Amer- 
ican republic  was  the  ability  of  Americans 
to  do  for  themselves  so  many  things  that 
governments  elsewhere  sought  to  provide. 

"The  American  people  were  thereby  able  to 
be  free  of  the  ultimate  tyranny:  that  of  bu- 
reaucracy. The  basic  principle  for  all  public 
policy  should  be  that  the  first  responsibility 
of  government  Is  to  make  people  self-reliant. 
That  should  be  the  meaning  of  government 
'service.' " 

If  this  statement  is  Mathews'  precept  of 
running  the  HEW,  it  is  a  precept  which  has 
been  nurtured  and  Influenced  by  his  child- 
hood and  adolescent  days  In  Grove  Hill,  the 
small  (population  1,825)  county  seat  of 
Clarke  In  southern  Alabama. 

David  Mathews  was  taught  the  principle 
of  self-rellancy  until  his  graduation  from 
Clarke  County  High  School.  But  he  was  also 
taught  the  appreciation  of  the  subtleties  of 
human  nature. 

"Growing  up  la  a  small  town  can  make  you 
more  sensitive  to  the  subtleties  of  life,"  he 
says,  visually  enjoying  the  opportunity  to 
look  back  on  the  foundations  of  his  child- 
hood. 

"Things  Just  don't  whiz  by  you  In  taxi  cabs 
or  subways.  Small  towns  are  a  particularly 
good  tool  In  the  subtleties  of  human  rela- 
tions. Maybe  that's  true  because  people  aren't 
always  changing.  You  have  Just  a  small  nimi- 
ber  of  people  to  deal  with  day  In  and  day 
out. 

"But  most  Importantly,"  he  says,  "in  a 
small  town  you  get  an  Incredible  amount  of 
support  and  reinforcement.  You  really  don't 
have  to  be  all  that  good  to  get  your  name  in 
the  county  newspaper. 

"In  a  small  town,  people  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve you're  better  than  you  really  are.  It  Is 
often  nothing  more  than  Just  that — support 
and  reinforcement — which  makes  people  bet- 
ter than  they  really  are — or  otherwise  would 
be." 

Mathews  will  take  his  home-spun  philos- 
ophy with  him  by  summer's  end  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  he  will  attempt  to  take 
control  of  the  largest  chunk  of  the  national 
budget. 


Win  he  forget  that  phUosophy? 

"You  win  always  move  away,"  he  says,  "but 
you  wUl  never  forget  those  principles  you 
first  learned." 

In  his  Cabinet  post,  Mathews  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  nation's  social,  medical  and 
educational  programs — programs  designed 
for  the  betterment  of  this  country's  peoples. 

"Our  greatest  resource,"  he  feels,  "is  in 
our  people.  In  their  capacity  for  caring  and 
commitment,  In  their  capacity  for  pride  and 
hard  work,  and  In  the  sense  of  community 
that  they  have  preserved — and  that  preserves 
them. 

"Our  plans  for  progress  must  not  destroy 
the  ancient  ties  that  bind  ovir  people  Into 
a  human  community." 

Mathews'  conversation  Is  spiked  with 
phrases  such  as  "human  community,"  "her- 
itage," "tradition,"  "hard  work"  providing 
a  key  to  his  Idealogy,  yet  still  preventing 
pegging  his  politics. 

Categorizing  Mathews  politically  Is  diffi- 
cult. He  describes  himself  only  as  an  Inde- 
pendent, and  has  avoided  embraces  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  His  distaste  for 
the  blunt,  and  unsophisticated  politics  of 
George  Wallace  is  not  a  well-kept  secret. 

Just  as  Mathews  has  avoided  political 
categorization,  he  has  avoided  discussion  of 
his  possible  political  future. 

Speculation  has  often  flowed  and  ebbed 
about  when  Mathews  would  shed  the  aca- 
demic security  of  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  for  the  more  tumultuous 
world  of  politics. 

"I'm  not  Interested  in  any  sort  of  political 
office,"  he  said  with  apparent  conviction  dur- 
ing a  conversation  four  years  ago. 

Speculation  of  Mathews'  Imminent  depar- 
ture was  at  new  heights  that  year,  following 
the  publication  of  a  six-page  cover  story  In 
the  Saturday  Review  on  Mathews  and  the 
university. 

Yet  David  Mathews  remained,  plotting  in- 
novative courses  for  the  university  and 
shrugging  at  suggestions  of  a  political  career. 

"I  have  no  political  base  In  Alabama,"  he 
said  of  the  magazine  proflle. 

"Anyway,  I'm  a  teacher.  A  hUtorlan.  That 
is  my  life's  work.  I  may  not  always  be  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  I  Just  don't  know. 
But  I  will  always  be  a  teacher." 

Even  In  his  six  years  as  president  of  the 
university,  Mathews  has  made  time  for 
teaching.  His  appointments  calendar  Is  left 
blank  for  his  large  sophomore  history  class, 
which  he  misses  very  Infrequently. 

"I  do  It  because  I  enjoy  it,"  he  says,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  few  college  presidents  in 
the  country  who  insists  on  finding  time  to 
go  back  to  the  classroom. 

Mathews  received  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1958, 
majoring  in  history  with  a  minor  In  classical 
Greek — a  language  study  not  even  in  the 
curriculum.  By  special  arrangement  with  a 
professor,  Mathews  studied  privately  and  In- 
tently, the  university  accepting  his  study  as 
a  minor. 

A  year  later  he  was  awarded  a  master's 
degree.  After  a  brief  hitch  at  Fort  Bennlng, 
Ga.,  as  an  infantry  officer,  Mathews  served  as 
Alabama's  assistant  dean  of  men  between 
1960  and  1962.  In  1965,  he  received  a  doc- 
torate in  the  history  of  American  education 
from  Columbia  University.  Within  a  year  he 
was  named  executive  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent and  In  1968  executive  vice  president  of 
the  university. 

With  the  resignation  of  Frank  Rose  as  pres- 
ident In  1969,  Mathews  was  named  his 
successor. 

He  chose  the  university  presidency  over 
several  lucrative  private  offerings,  including 
the  chairmanships  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brl- 
tannlca  and  the  Saturday  Review  magazine 
empire. 

Although  Mathews  Isn't  saying.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful  that  his  HEW  reign   will   extend   past 


Ford's  present  term.  Even  if  Ford  Is  elected 
for  his  first  full-term,  most  university  offi- 
cials expect  Mathews  back  at  the  academic 
helm  before  January,  1977. 

The  material  trappings  of  high  office— the 
social  fuss,  the  protocol,  the  limousines — 
don't  appeal  to  the  graduate  of  Clarke 
County  High  School. 

When  Frank  Rose  moved  from  the  Impos- 
ing white-columned  president's  Mansion  in 
1969,  he  left  in  the  driveway  for  David  Math- 
ews a  new  Bulck  with  a  university  chauffeur 
waiting  in  the  wings. 

Mathews  Immediately  disposed  of  tjie 
chauffeur,  reassigning  him  to  more  Instru- 
mental doings  at  the  university,  and  rele- 
gated the  auto  to  mere  highway  travel.  Al- 
though Rose  was  often  chauffeured  between 
campus  buildings,  Mathews  discarded  the 
pretentious  trappings  of  his  presidency  to 
walk  with  some  of  the  university's  15,000 
students  between  classes.  He  explained  it  as 
part  of  his  efforts  "to  stay  in  touch." 

It  Is  that  sense  of  "staying  In  touch"  which 
has  guided  Mathews  throughout  his  presi- 
dency of  the  university. 

His  Idea  of  citizen  roundtables — Initiated 
after  the  years  of  campus  turmoil  in  the  late 
1960s  in  an  effort  to  bring  together  students, 
faculty,  administrators,  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  education,  business  and  govern- 
ment '  .  an  Intellectual  give-and-take — won 
praise  from  participants  and  resulted  In  the 
establishment  of  annual  roundtable  discus- 
sions. 

These  days  he  talks  of  his  efforts  "to  en- 
able the  university  to  speak  to  a  larger 
audience." 

Mathews  established  the  university's  New 
College  in  1970,  a  school  unlike  other  "experi- 
mental colleges"  In  the  nation.  New  College 
does  not  serve  restricted  clientele,  but  enrolls 
a  student  body  from  all  walks  of  life.  The  col- 
lege's students  have  Included  the  past  state 
president  of  the  NAACP;  the  new  black 
sheriff  of  Greene  County;  the  white  mayor 
of  a  small,  south  Alabama  town. 

Mathews  has  been  Instrumental  In  changes 
In  procedures  making  the  university  more 
accessible  to  parttime  students. 

As  a  teacher,  he  has  witnessed  the  dull, 
tedious  teachings  of  his  peers.  As  president, 
he  has  Initiated  programs  to  Inspire  crea- 
tivity in  the  faculty.  The  Ford  Foundation 
provided  a  $250,000  grant  to  Mathews'  Ven- 
ture Fund — a  fund  used  to  award,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  money  to  professors  who  pro- 
pose new  and  better  teaching  techniques. 

Mathews  speaks  unhesltantly  about  the 
problems  facing  education  at  the  University 
of  Alabama.  His  thoughts  provide  a  clue  to 
the  concepts  he  will  apply  to  education  na- 
tionally when  he  takes  over  the  helm  at  HEW. 

"Education  needs  to  be  more  responsive  to 
a  wider  audience,"  he  says.  "As  In  our  Ven- 
ture 3?und  program,  education  needs  to  award 
creativity  among  the  faculty. 

"And  education  needs  to  be  responsive  to 
the  public  needs  without  being  overwhelmed 
by  fads.  We  need  to  Involve  the  general  pub- 
lic In  education  without  being  a  mere  giant 
public  relations  effort." 

David  Mathews  was  shaped  significantly, 
he  says,  by  the  teachings  of  his  grandfather, 
now  90  years  old  end  a  former  superintendent 
of  Clarke  County  Schools. 

"When  I  think  of  my  grandfather,"  says 
Mathews,  "I  think  of  an  old  Greek  saying, 
'Behold  the  man."  Roughly  translated.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  people  whose  vitality, 
whose  Intellectual  vigor  and  whose  personal 
Integrity  makes  them  monuments  on  the  hu- 
man landscape. 

"My  grandfather  is  one  of  those  persons." 

In  nominating  Mathews  as  secretary  of 
HEW,  Gerald  Ford  Is  looking  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  president  to  bring  his  vi- 
tality. Intellectual  vigor  and  personal  in- 
tegrity to  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
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Mathews  to  HEW 


When  Dr.  David  Mathews  was  named  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  dynamic  Dr. 
Frank  Rose  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  a  number  of  skeptics  shook 
their  heads  suggesting  that  young  David 
would  never  conquer  the  sprawling  OoUath 
at  Tuscaloosa. 

But  the  33-year-old  David  had  a  few 
wrinkles  In  his  sling  which  since  1969  have 
made  the  job  appear  simple. 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Mathews  and  the  uni- 
versity survived,  both  have  prospered  and 
both  have  grown  In  stature. 

Taking  over  at  a  time  when  student  un- 
rest was  peaking,  Mathews  quietly  mobilized 
the  student,  faculty  and  administration  lead- 
ership and  together  drew  up  guidelines  for 
what  turned  out  to  be  peace  and  progress  on 
the  campus. 

Among  his  talents  which  emerged  as  pres- 
ident were  the  ability  to  hear  with  his  ears, 
see  with  his  eyes  and  talk  in  terms  which 
others  could  understand. 

Now  young  David,  as  the  youngest  of 
President  Ford's  cabinet  nominees,  will  have 
the  chance  to  use  these  talents  in  a  vastly 
larger  arena  as  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Manag- 
ing that  billion-dollar  agency  which  touches 
the  lives  of  every  community  In  the  nation 
and  millions  of  personal  lives,  Mathews  will 
have  perhaps  the  toughest  Job  In  government 
next  to  the  presidency. 

The  staff  of  this  newspaper,  which  has  had 
occasion  to  work  closely  with  Mathews  and 
his  staff,  has  come  to  admire  and  trust  him. 
Given  even  nominal  support,  he  will  do  a 
grand  Job  at  HEW.  President  Ford  could 
not  have  made  a  more  propitious  nomina- 
tion. 

While  w©  wish  him  every  success  In  Wash- 
ington, we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  will  have  finished  his  task  there  and 
returns  to  Alabama. 

Good  luck,  David;  and  keep  your  sUng 
dry. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  THE 
ROLE  OF  COAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  energy  crisis 
in  this  country  and  the  imperative  need 
to  conserve  our  resources  now  before  we 
find  ourselves  completely  dependent  on 
expensive  foreign  oil.  For  the  longer 
term,  I  suggested  to  the  Congress  that 
we  need  incentives  for  coal  production 
and  for  the  development  of  alternate 
energy  sources. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  re- 
cently from  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  its  first  na- 
tional energy  plan.  This  message  urges 
the  development  of  usable  forms  of  coal 
and  uranium  power  at  once.  ERDA  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr.  said: 

Only  an  aggre."«ive  program  of  technologi- 
cal development  can  exiiedlte  this  process. 
It  is  urgent  to  begin  now. 

For  this  reason  close  to  $425  million 
has  been  budgeted  this  year  for  fossil 
fuel  research  alone  out  of  almost  $2  bil- 
lion in  total  energy  research  for  ERDA. 

The  emphasis  on  coal  research  is  par- 
ticularly encouraging  since  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  the  largest  reserves  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  cotmtry,  and  Illinois 
has  committed  itself  to  the  development 
of  its  coal.  The  Institute  of  Gas  Tech- 
nology in  Chicago  has  been  a  leader  in 
coal  conversion  research  for  many  years. 
IGT  has  perfected  the  HYQAS  process 
which  completely  converts  coal  to  syn- 


thetic high  Btu  gas,  as  a  supplement 
for  use  with  pipeline  natural  gas.  The 
IGT  pilot  plant  recently  completed  a 
run  on  a  self -sustained  basis  using  this 
process. 

Coal  mining  techniques  are  also  im- 
portant to  develop  if  we  are  to  double 
our  production  of  coal  in  the  next  10 
years.  Therefore,  I  was  pleased  that  the 
j  Bureau  of  Mines  recently  announced  the 
awarding  of  a  cost-sharing  contract  with 
Old  Ben  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  for  com- 
mercial demonstration  of  the  "longwall" 
coal  mining  method  in  Illinois.  This 
method  of  mining,  which  mechanically 
"slices"  coal  off  one  end  of  an  under- 
ground block,  is  considered  a  much  more 
efficient  and  time  saving  method  than 
the  traditional  "roof  and  pillar"  method 
of  mining  normally  used. 

Because  of  the  renewed  interest  in 
coal  development  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  State  of  Illinois 
contribution  to  this  research,  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  following  article 
recently  printed  in  the  Capitol  Hill  For- 
um of  particular  interest.  I  feel  it  de- 
scribes the  situation  and  problems  in- 
volved in  coal  research  and  development 
in  a  very  clear  and  understandable  way. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coal  Makes  Comeback 
(by  Peter  G.  Miller) 
As  the  US  strives  toward  energy  Independ- 
ence— or  at  least  reduced  dependence  on 
back.  But  unlike  much  that  Is  nostalgic,  the 
subject  of  coal  is  neither  sedate  nor  a  passing 
fashion. 

I  As  the  US  strives  toward  energy  Independ- 
ence— or  at  least  a  reduced  dependence  on 
foreign  fuels — coal  Is  clearly  a  keystone  of 
the  future.  The  US  has  the  world's  largest 
reserves  of  coal,  the  ability  to  mine  It  com- 
mercially, and  the  technology  to  convert 
It  Into  high-energy  liquids  and  gases.  We 
are.  In  effect,  the  Arabs  of  the  coal  fields. 

The  electric  utility  Industry  Is  the  nation's 
largest  user  of  coal,  consximlng  more  than 
half  of  the  approximately  600  million  tons 
produced  In  the  US  each  year.  The  second 
largest  user  of  coal  Is  the  steel  Industry 
which,  according  to  one  source,  derives  70 
percent  of  Its  energy  from  coal  and  such  by- 
products as  coke  and  gases.  Steel  uses  about 
15  percent  of  our  annual  coal  production.  A 
third  major  source  of  coal  consumption  Is 
steel  mills  overseas.  Each  year,  we  export 
more  than  50  million  tons — about  8  percent 
of  our  total  production. 

These  uses  of  coal  are  all  bulk  areas  of 
consumption.  No  one  keeps  a  little  coal  In 
the  backyard  shed  to  run  a  lawnmower  or 
an  extra  bucket  to  power  a  car.  But  the 
question  arises,  why  not?  Coal  Is  a  carbon- 
based  fuel,  chemically  not  much  different 
from  crude  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Converting  coal  Into  more  useful  forms 
Is  a  major  area  of  research  today,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  an  entire  new  Industry  to- 
morrow. Since  1936,  when  Germany  first  be- 
gan to  make  synthetic  gases  from  coal,  the 
technology  of  fuel  conversion  has  been 
known.  About  15  conversion  pilot  projects 
are  In  various  stages  of  completion  at  this 
time,  many  funded — at  least  In  part — by  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research. 

To  convert  coal  Into  a  synthetic  gas.  It 
Is  necessary  to  chemically  sep«irate  carbon 
from  the  other  components  of  coal.  This 
separation  process  is  a  particularly  good 
time  to  remove  such  pollutants  as  sulfur. 
The  carbon  is  then  combined  with  hydrogen. 


which  Is  usually  obtained  from  water,  to 
form  methane.  Methane,  In  turn.  Is  the  prin- 
ciple building  block  of  natural  gas. 

Coal,  once  converted  Into  a  gaseous  state, 
can  be  shipped  by  pipeline  or  stored  under- 
ground. In  terms  of- energy  value,  synthetic 
gases  can  be  manufactured  to  the  exact 
specifications  of  natural  gas. 

Coal  can  be  made  Into  a  cleaner  product 
through  a  process  of  refining.  A  pilot  plant, 
operated  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Midway  Coal 
Company,  first  pxUverlzes  coal  and  then 
mixes  it  with  a  solvent.  This  mixture  Is 
combined  with  hydrogen  \inder  great  pres- 
sure, pollutants  are  removed,  and  a  clean, 
high  energy  product  Is  created.  The  plant,  at 
Ft.  Lewis,  Wa.,  uses  50  tons  of  coal  per 
day. 

The  purpose  of  coal  conversion  Is  not  to 
trade  a  liquid  substitute  for  crude  oil  but  to 
offer  a  clean  energy  source  for  electrical 
production. 

The  coal  conversion  projects  ciurently  un- 
der study  are  designed  to  Identify  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  gasification  and  lique- 
faction concepts.  Once  the  basic  research  Is 
completed,  enormous  plants  using  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  per  day  will  be  developed. 

The  plants  being  designed  at  this  time  will 
use  as  much  as  28,250  tons  of  coal  each  day, 
or  approximately  10  million  tons  each  year. 
For  each  ton  of  coal  used,  it  Is  expected  that 
more  than  two  barrels  of  synthetic  liquid  of 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  be  produced.  Typi- 
cal major  plants  are  expected  to  produce  250 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  daUy  and  will  cre- 
ate 2,300  Jobs  directly  In  mining  and  plant 
operations.  An  additional  1,600  jobs  will  be 
developed  Indirectly,  according  to  gas  Indus- 
try sources. 

How  many  plants  will  be  constructed?  The 
answer  depends  on  many  factors,  but  coal 
availability  Is  not  one.  A  study  by  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association  has  Identified  176  sites 
with  sufficient  coal  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
major  conversion  facility.  Of  these  sites,  35 
are  east  of  the  Mississippi,  while  141  are 
located  In  the  West. 

It  Is  possible  that  within  the  next  several 
years,  a  few  major  plants  will  be  constructed, 
most  probably  in  the  Four  Corners  area  of 
the  Southwest,  In  several  sites  In  HUnols. 
and  in  Montana.  If  the  first  large  plants  aie 
successful,  and  the  shortage  of  natural  gas 
continues.  It  Is  likely  that  an  entire  new 
Industry — one  having  perhaps  as  many  as  120 
giant  plants  directly  employing  more  than 
275,000  people — will  be  created. 

Three  factors  strongly  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  conversion  industry.  First, 
the  United  States  Is  believed  to  have  nearly 
half  the  world's  coal.  At  current  rates  of 
consumption,  we  have  enough  readily  avail- 
able coal  to  last  for  at  least  250  years.  Most 
authorities  regard  that  figure  as  grossly 
conservative  and  believe  that  we  have  a  600- 
year  supply.  An  outside  high  estimate  Is  that 
we  will  have  coal  for  the  next  2,000  years 
or  better. 

Second,  compared  to  other  energy  resources 
In  the  United  States,  the  supply  of  coal  Is 
virtually  endless.  At  the  present  time,  the 
US  is  believed  to  have  a  ten  to  12-year  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  If  we  are  able  to  limit  con- 
sumption to  about  22  trillion  cubic  feet  per 
year.  Through  coal  conversion,  we  could  In- 
crease our  proven  gas  reserves  by  11,000  tril- 
lion cubic  feet,  according  to  the  Institute  of 
Gas  Technology  in  Chicago.  Most  experts 
believe  the  United  States  will  run  out  of 
crude  oil  within  20  years.  The  development 
of  a  synthetic  oil  Industry  would  Increase 
our  reserves  by  trillions  of  barrels,  many 
times  the  crude  reserves  held  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  It  should  be  noted  that 
although  current  estimates  of  US  reserves 
are,  in  themselves,  a  subject  of  controversy 
and  conflicting  claims,  the  concept  of  enor- 
mous coal  resources  and  relatively  limited 
natural  gas  and  crude  oil  reserves  is  univer- 
sally accepted  in  principle. 
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A  third  point  concerns  technology.  Coal 
conversion  means  the  removal  of  pollutants 
before  they  are  burned  as  part  of  the  fuel 
cycle.  This  technology  exists  today  and  can 
offer  a  significant  environmental  advantage 
over  current  pollution  control  practices. 

While  the  backers  of  coal  conversion  offer 
a  variety  of  arguments  In  support  of  their 
concept,  conversion  is  opposed  by  many 
groups. 

Coal  conversion  necessarily  depends  on  the 
increased  production  of  coal,  a  necessity  that 
raises  two  questions:  Where  will  the  coal 
come  from,  and  who  will  mine  It? 

increased  production  Invariably  means 
more  strip  mining.  Strip  mining  has  stirred 
strong  emotions,  and  some  critics  have  sug- 
gested that  only  deep  mining  should  be  per- 
mitted In  the  future.  The  problem,  however, 
is  that  strip  mining  Is  far  more  efficient  than 
deep  mining — thus  producing  cheaper  energy. 

Deep  mining  has  traditionally  been  the 
most  dangerous  Industrial  occupation  in  the 
country.  Arnold  Miller,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  has  stated  that  nearly 
80,000  miners  have  died  since  1910,  the  year 
when  such  statistics  were  first  recorded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  While  safety  has  im- 
proved substantially  over  the  years,  132 
miners  were  kUled  In  1974,  and  15,000— nearly 
one  In  ten — had  a  disabling  injury.  Other 
problems,  such  as  black  lung  disease,  are 
difficult  to  identify  on  a  current  basis  but 
may  show  up  In  future  years. 

Historically,  strip  mining  has  been  far 
safer  than  deep  mining.  This  slutatlon  may 
be  changing.  The  miners'  union  claims  that 
in  1974,  on  a  man-hour  basis,  strip  mining 
and  deep  mining  were  equally  dangerous. 
This  statistic  may  be  due.  In  part,  to  Im- 
provements made  in  deep  mining  conditions 
in    recent    years. 

Critics  of  the  coal  Industry  are  also  both- 
ered by  the  concentration  and  make-up  of 
the  major  producers.  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  more  than  4,000  coal  producers  in 
the  U.S.  today  but.  of  the.se,  15  firms  produce 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  coal  mined, 
and  the  top  50  companies  mine  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  U.S.  production. 

Of  the  15  largest  companies,  only  three  are 
Independent.  The  nation's  largest  coal  pro- 
ducer. Peabody.  Is  a  subsidiary  of  Kennecott 
Copper.  This  relationship  has  been  chal- 
lenged, and  there  Is  some  possibility  that 
Kennecott  may  be  forced  to  divest  Peabody. 
In  1973,  Peabody  produced  69.9  million  tons 
of  coal,  nearly  ii  percent  of  the  nation's 
output. 

The  second  largest  producer.  Consolidated 
Coal,  Is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Con- 
tinental Oil.  It  produced  60.5  million  tons 
in  1973.  Third,  and  far  down  the  list,  with 
22.9  mUlion  tons  of  production.  Is  Island 
Creek  Coal,  which  Is  owned  bv  Occidental 
Petroleum.  Fourth  is  Cllnchfield"  Coal,  a  part 
of  the  Plttston  Company.  The  fifth  largest 
producer  Is  AMAX  Coal,  a  subsidiary  of 
American  Metal  Climax.  The  largest  share- 
holder In  American  Metal  Climax  Is  Standard 
Oil  of  California. 

Critics  of  the  coal  industry  complain  that 
not  only  Is  much  production  controlled  by 
oil  companies,  but  that  coal  reserves  are 
even  more  tightly  controlled.  The  miners' 
union  believes  that  70  percent  of  the  nation's 
coal  reserves  are  held  by  major  oil  firms 

The  oil  firms,  for  their  part,  note  that  an 
lntere:?t  in  coal  Is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
diversified  energy  companies,  that  oil  com- 
panies have  brought  huge  amounts  of  capi- 
tal Into  the  coal  Industry,  that  much  research 
into  new  uses  for  coal  has  been  Initiated 
and  that  new  techniques  in  land  reclama- 
tion have  been  created. 

The  conflicts  in  the  coal  industry  are 
substantial.  While  critics  Mid  supporters  of 
the  Industry  debate  methodologies,  most 
seem  to  support  the  general  concept  of  coal 
conversion.  Yet,  if  coal  is  to  be  a  viable  alter- 
native to  our  growing  energy  dUemma,  rea- 
sonable concessions  must   be  made  by  all 


sides.  At  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  more 
Interest  In  debate  than  In  compromise. 


FURTHER      EVIDENCE      OF      FALSE 
BASIS  FOR  STRIP  MINING  VETO 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  since 
President  Ford's  veto  of  the  surface  min- 
ing legislation,  there  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  evidence  that  stated  reasons 
for  the  veto  were  based  on  false  assump- 
tions and  grossly  distorted  and  biased 
estimates  of  "adverse  impacts."  Two 
recent  newspaper  articles  demonstrate 
that  officials  from  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
who  supposedly  analyzed  the  legislation, 
did  not  even  know  what  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  were. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  I  find  it  par- 
ticularly distressing  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  which  is  supposedly  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  Government's  expertise  in 
mining  matters,  was  apparently  inca- 
pable of  impartial  professional  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  articles  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  30,  1975] 

Coal-Veto  Data  Held  Sloppt 

(By  Stephen  E.  Nordllnger) 

Washington. — The  figures  on  the  loss  of 
coal  production  cited  by  President  Ford  to 
Justify  his  veto  of  the  strip-mining  bill  ap- 
pear to  have  been  based  on  the  roughest  kind 
of  estimates,  verified  In  part  by  checking 
with  state  mining  association  officials  who 
were  known  vocal  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Some  of  the  material  designed  to  substan- 
tiate the  production  losses  was  hastily  assem- 
bled after  the  veto  was  announced,  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  special  congressional  hearing 
called  to  examine  the  administration's 
figures. 

A  memo  written  at  the  Interior  Department 
referred  to  some  of  the  figures  as  "mushy" 
and  said  that  supporting  material  might  have 
to  be  assembled  If  they  became  subject  to 
attack  in  Congress. 

One  Bureau  of  Mines  official  interviewed 
said  that  "a  lot  of  guessing"  had  been  done 
to  compile  the  Information  to  support  the 
presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Ford  announced  May  20  his  veto  of  the 
bill  to  control  environmental  damage  from 
strlp-mlnlng  In  Appalachla  and  in  the 
Western  fields.  The  House  of  Representatives 
by  three  votes  failed  to  override  the  veto 
June  10. 

The  President's  primary  argument  against 
the  bill  rested  on  a  wide  range  of  estimates 
of  production  losses  going  from  40  mUUon  to 
162  million  tons  In  1977,  when  it  was  said 
the  Impact  of  the  law  would  be  felt  by  mine 
operators. 

Although  engineers  and  officials  at  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  developed  this  range,  Mr. 
Ford  and  administration  spokesmen  em- 
phasized the  loss  at  the  extreme  upper  end. 
Lobbyists  representing  the  coal  and  electric 
utility  Industries  Ignored  all  but  the  top 
figure  in  their  Intense  campaign  to  defeat  the 
bill. 

A  three -week  study  of  the  methods  used 
to  compile  the  figures  disclosed  the  follow- 
ing: 

There  was  no  economic  analysis  made  of 


the  small  mines  In  Appalachla  to  determine 
their  financial  ability  to  comply  with  the 
bill's  new  requirements.  An  economic  analy- 
sis would  have  studied  the  capabilities 
of  the  mines  In  light  of  expectations  of  high 
demand  for  coal  and  rising  prices.  The 
administration  estimated  that  almost  all 
small  mines  would  be  closed  and  lew  would 
be  able  to  open  as  a  result  of  the  bill. 

Thomas  V.  Falkie,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  promised  at  the  special  congres- 
sional hearing  on  the  production  figures  to 
provide  a  list  of  the  small  mines  that  would 
be  closed  by  the  bill.  In  a  later  interview, 
Mr.  Falkie  said  no  such  list  exists,  but  that. 
If  it  did,  he  would  keep  it  confidential  on 
grounds  that  It  contained  proprietary  in- 
formation. 

A  chart  submitted  to  the  same  hearing 
said  that  predicted  tonnage  losses  from 
small  mines  were  based  on  projections  from 
examples  "of  approximately  five  cjjerating 
mines"  In  seven  states.  The  Federal  Energy 
Administration  refused  to  disclose  the  names 
of  the  mines,  but  John  A.  Hill,  the  deputy 
administrator,  said  a  list  would  be  made 
available  using  coded  names  for  the  mines. 
No  such  list  has  been  provided. 

Only  an  informal  survey  was  made  of  state 
agencies,  mining  associations  and  mine 
operators,  often  by  long-distance  phone,  in 
an  attempt  to  verify  the  engineering  esti- 
mates of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  No  fixed  set  of 
questions  was  used  and  no  written  responses 
were  requested.  The  sheets  noting  the  in- 
formal replies  have  been  destroyed. 

The  check  of  mining  association  officials 
Included  B.  V.  Cooper,  executive  director 
of  the  Virginia  Surface  Mining  and  Reclama- 
tion Association,  who  organized  the  caravan 
of  mine  operators  that  demonstrated  against 
the  bill  here  April  9.  Another  official  ques- 
tioned, Keenus  Bowling,  represents  the 
Interstate  Mining  Compact  Commission  that 
voted  5  to  2  In  May,  1974,  against  the  then 
pending  strlp-mlnlng  bill. 

The  professional  engineers  at  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  were  directed  to  assume  for  their 
calculations  of  production  losses  a  possible 
court-ordered  ban  on  all  strip  mining  that 
substantially  affected  the  alluvial  valley 
floors  In  the  West.  The  resulting  estimate, 
not  based  on  any  formal  study  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  mines  could  adjust  the  opera- 
tions to  the  bill,  accounted  for  a  major  part 
of  the  productlon-loFs  figures. 

The  scheduling  of  a  special  congressional 
hearing  shortly  after  the  President's  veto  to 
look  into  the  production  figures  apparently 
triggered  some  Intense  activity  at  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  develon  new  substan- 
tiating information.  The  witnesses  were  to 
testify  under  oath  about  the  figures. 

Waiter  N.  Heine,  associate  deputy  director 
of  the  Mine  and  Land  Protection  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  supporter  of  the  strip-mine 
bUl,  and  the  "phones  rang  off  the  hook"  with 
requests  for  new  Information  concerning  the 
Impact  of  the  bill. 

"It  really  frosted  me  that  they  wanted  to 
do  It  after  the  fact,"  said  Mr.  Heine,  who  said 
he  was  "not  too  co-operative." 

The  request  for  new  material  was  con- 
firmed by  William  Kebblsh,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  In  Harrlsburg,  who  said  he  was  asked 
to  seek  the  Information  by  James  Paone,  di- 
rector of  the  Environmental  Division  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  here. 

"Everyone  was  questioning  the  figures  you 
have  so  we  were  rechecklng,"  said  Mr.  Keb- 
blsh. Mr.  Heine  said,  however,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  had  not  checked  prtvlously 
with  him  or  his  staff  for  the  kind  of  material 
requested. 

In  the  months  preceding  the  final  congres- 
sional action  on  the  bill,  staff  members  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  called  by 
phone  or  visited  officials  In  seven  states  In 
the  East  and  South  to  get  their  assessment  of 
the  bin,  according  to  a  list  supplied  by  the 
agency  and  interviews  with  government  offl- 
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eUJB.  The  complex  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
described  on  the  phone  In  some  cases. 

One  of  the  ofBclals  contacted,  John  Rob< 
erts,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Reclamation  in 
Kentucky,  the  largest  coal  producing  state  In 
Appalachla,  aald  that  Pred  Brokaw,  of  the 
energy  administration,  visited  his  office  and 
discussed  the  pending  legislation  during  a 
"general  type  of  conversation."  Mr.  Roberts 
said  said  that  no  formal  questionnaire  was 
submitted  to  his  agency  for  Information. 

A  list  of  seven  Industrial  associations  re- 
portedly consulted  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration mentioned  Ben  Lusk,  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Surface  Mining  and 
Reclamation  Association,  but  Mr.  Lusk  said 
in  an  interview  that  no  one  from  Washing- 
ton contacted  him  about  the  bill,  although 
he  said  he  opposed  the  legislation.  In  a  re- 
port to  association  members  last  October  4, 
however,  Mr.  Lusk  said  he  thought  West  Vir- 
ginia miners  could  "adjust  properly"  to  the 
then  pendmg  bill,  which  was  weaker  than 
this  year's  measure. 

One  of  those  on  the  same  list,  William 
Kelce,  of  the  Alabama  Mineral  Producers  As- 
sociation, wais  selected  by  the  coal  industry 
to  represent  its  views  against  the  bill  before 
the  international  executive  board  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  order  to 
discourage  union  support  of  the  legislation. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  later 
endorsed  the  bill. 

Although  the  government  relied  on  outside 
state  and  Indiutry  officials  for  appraisals  of 
the  lengthy,  complicated  bill  and  its  conse- 
quences for  coal  production,  apparently  even 
the  stalT  members  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  pre- 
sumably closest  to  compiling  information 
entirely  on  the  bill's  impact,  were  not  en- 
tirely conversant  with  the  provisions. 

During  an  interview  last  week,  two  offi- 
cials, E>aniel  Jones,  of  the  energy  agency,  and 
Buck  Miller,  of  the  mines  bureau,  said  the 
legislation  explicitly  banned  strip  mining  on 
slopes  of  20  degrees  or  greater.  No  such  pro- 
vision existed  in  the  vetoed  bill,  and,  in  fact, 
such  a  specific  prohibition  was  deliberately 
omitted  by  Congress  in  Senate  and  House 
roll-call  votes. 

Both  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Miller  were  closely 
involved  in  assessing  the  impact  of  the  legis- 
lation on  coal  production. 

During  two  lengthy  interviews  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  production  fig- 
ures were  strenuously  defended,  although  the 
engineers  indicated  that  they  could  not  be 
responsible  if  only  the  most  extreme  tonnage 
loss  calculations  were  cited  by  opponents  of 
the  bin. 

According  to  Mr.  Falkie,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  figures  were  based  "on 
our  experience  and  the  vast  amount  of  data 
available."  He  said  the  bureau  estimated  that 
to  qualify  for  a  strlp-mlnlng  permit  the  op- 
erator of  a  small  mine  would  have  to  spend 
between  $9,000  and  $29,000  to  meet  the  bill's 
mapping,  hydrolic  and  other  requirements, 
without  assurance  of  receiving  a  permit. 

This  information  was  submitted  to  Rep- 
resentative Patsy  T.  Mink  (D.,  Hawaii), 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  on  June  17,  but  without 
an  economic  analysis  of  the  ability  of  mines 
to  cope  with  added  expenses. 

TTie  report  arrived  a  week  after  the  veto- 
override  vote  In  the  House  and  almost  a 
month  after  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Paone,  of  the  mines  bureau,  said  part 
of  the  projected  production  loss  was  based 
on  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  mines  the 
government  thought  might  open  by  1977 
without  a  regulatory  bill,  although  the  mines 
are  not  operating  now. 

"We  tried  to  make  a  judgmental  evalua- 
tion," he  said,  based  on  the  best  available 
engineering  experience. 


[From  the  Courier-Journal,  June  30.  1975] 

Data  Used  to  Justift  Strip-Mine  Bill  Veto 

Questioned 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington. — The  lengthy,  emotional  con- 
gressional effort  to  put  federal  regulations 
on  the  strip-mming  of  coal  was  stymied  last 
month  when  President  Ford  vetoed  the  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  It  was  too  costly  and  too 
stringent. 

The  President  made  his  case  from  a 
mountain  of  controversial  statistics  prepared 
to  document  the  bill's  impact.  He  said  as 
many  as  36,000  Jobs  would  be  lost  and  coal 
production  in  1977  could  be  cut  by  162  mil- 
lion tons  if  the  bill  became  law. 

The  statistics  were  put  together  by  engi- 
neers from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  (FEA). 
Mr.  Ford's  allies  in  Congress  and  Industry 
relied  heavily  on  the  data  and,  on  June  10, 
the  House  failed  to  override  the  veto. 

One  of  the  major  environmental  measures 
of  recent  years  had  gone  down  the  tubes. 
And  by  putting  heavy  emphasis  on  eye- 
grabbiug  statistics  and  the  "crisis"  aspect 
of  national  energy  needs,  Mr.  Ford  and  the 
industry  were  able  to  convert  what  had 
been  essentially  an  environmental  debate 
into  a  murky  and  heated  conflict  over  Jobs 
and  tonnages. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  numerous 
interviews  and  a  review  by  this  newspaper 
of  procedures  used  by  the  engineers  at  FEA 
and  the  bureau  produced  some  basic  conclu- 
sions. Among  them  are  these : 

A  systematic  economic-impact  study  was 
not  made  to  determine  the  mining  com- 
panies' ability  to  pay  for  new  costs  the  bill 
might  cause.  Bureaucrats  "sissumed"  that 
companies,  particularly  small  operators  in 
Appalachia,  simply  could  not  pay  and  would 
go  out  of  business. 

Some  impact  figures  were  gathered  after 
Mr.  Ford  had  vetoed  the  bill.  Some  Bureau 
of  Mines  employes  readily  conceded  that  "a 
lot  of  guessing  "  was  going  on  as  the  figures 
were  prepared  and  that  the  data  in  some 
cases  was  "mushy." 

Although  most  federal  officials  were  co- 
operative after  repeated  requests  for  informa- 
tion, a  pattern  emerged:  Background  data 
was  "destroyed,"  other  material  was  "scat- 
tered "  around  the  country,  lists  of  names 
and  mines  became  "unavailable"  and  officials 
complained  openly  about  their  figures  not 
being  taken  on  faith. 

In  other  Instances,  statistics  were  drawn 
up  from  flatly  erroneous  starting  points. 
For  example,  until  last  Wednesday,  two  key 
men  in  the  data-gathering  process  thought 
the  vetoed  bill  banned  mining  on  slopes  over 
20  degrees.  It  didn't.  In  fact,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  on  roll-call  votes  specifically 
precluded  any  steep-slope  bans. 

Obscured  in  the  debate,  but  crucial  to 
the  validity  of  the  statistics,  was  the  point 
that  much  of  the  projected  "lost"  produc- 
tion and  many  of  the  "lost"  Jobs  do  not  exist 
today.  The  engineers  estimated  production 
goals  for  1977  and  then  concluded  the  bill 
would  prevent  that  future  coal  from  being 
mined  and.  thus,  the  Jobs  from  being  created. 

Given  a  near-impossible  assignment  to 
quantify  losses  that  might  occur,  the  bureau- 
crats came  up  with  wide  ranges  of  projec- 
tions from  which  political  figures — princi- 
pally, Mr.  Ford  and  FEA  chief  Frank  Zarb — 
tended  to  emphasize  the  highest  range  of 
predicted  losses. 

Officials  defended  their  projected  Impacts 
by  saying  they  had  carefully  doublechecked 
with  companies,  trade  association  and  state 
reclamation  agencies.  A  survey  of  those 
sources  found  that  many  were  among  the 
most  vehement  opponents  cf  the  legislation, 
who  in  turn  were  guessing  about  Impact; 
others  reported  only  cursory  contact  with 
the  federal  people. 


After  Mr.  Ford  vetoed  the  bill  on  May  20, 
congressmen  and  environmentalists  leaped 
to  the  attack,  arguing  that  the  President's 
statistics  were  madequate.  Major  supporters 
of  the  measure,  such  as  Reps.  Morris  Udall, 
D-Arlz..  Patsy  Mink,  D-Hawail,  and  John 
Melcber.  D-Mont.,  and  Sens.  Henry  Jackson, 
D-Wash.,  and  Lee  Metcalf.  D-Mont.,  were 
among  the  most  outspoken. 

Faced  with  rapidly  eroding  support  in  the 
House  as  members  became  worried  about  eco- 
nomic and  energy  impacts  of  the  bill,  Udall 
postponed  a  May  21  veto-override  vote  and 
announced  that  an  Interior  Committee  in- 
quiry on  the  statistics  would  be  held  in  June. 

The  day-long  congressional  hearing  pro- 
duced a  welter  of  arguments,  contradictions 
and  partisan  sniping — in  part  because  of 
the  administration's  refusal  to  provide  all  the 
background  data  that  Udall  and  Mrs.  Mink 
had  requested  in  advance. 

Since  the  hearing  and  the  unsuccessful 
override  vote,  an  exhaustive  investigation 
and  a  series  of  interviews  brought  out  an 
array  of  contradictions  and  discrepancies. 
Some  examples : 

FEA  and  the  bureau  Insisted  that  part 
of  the  impact  was  determined  by  an  EEA 
field  survey  of  state  reclamation  offices,  trade 
groups  and  selected  strip-mining  companies. 
This  was  done  to  confirm  and  double -check 
their  own  findings,  they  said. 

FEA's  survey  was  an3rthlng  but  formal  or 
scientific.  Each  of  the  trade  groups  already 
was  on  record  opposing  the  federal  legisla- 
tion. 

Some  interviews  were  conducted  by  long- 
distance telephone,  some  in  person.  No  set 
of  standardized  questions  was  used.  In  some 
cases,  according  to  FEA  engineer  Dan  Jones — 
the  man  who  thought  the  bill  banned  steep- 
slope  mining — answers  were  forthcoming 
only  after  FEA  had  read  portions  of  the  legis- 
lation to  the  interviewee  and  sought  an  ex- 
pression of  their  impact  on  mining. 

Jones'  Alabama  source  was  William  Kelce. 
Kelce,  of  the  Alabama  Mineral  Producers 
Association,  in  1974  appeared  before  the 
United  Mine  Workers  executive  board  to  talk 
about  why  a  similar  bill  pending  then  should 
be  killed. 

The  FEA  roll-call  showed  that  a  Kentucky 
source  was  Keenus  Bowling,  head  of  the 
quasi-government  Interstate  Mining  Com- 
pact Commission,  based  in  Lexington.  In 
1974  the  compact  voted  5  to  2  against  the 
bUl. 

FEA's  Virginia  source  was  B.  V.  Cooper, 
head  of  the  state's  strip-mine  operators  who 
had  organized  and  led  a  demonstration  of 
miners  and  truck  drivers  in  Washington  in 
April — protesting  passage  of  the  bill. 

According  to  FEA,  its  West  Virginia  source 
was  Ben  Lusk,  head  of  the  Surface  Mining 
&  Reclamation  Association  in  Charleston. 
Lusk,  contacted  by  telephone,  said  he  had 
not  been  interviewed  by  FEA  nor  contacted 
for  data.  Had  he  been  contacted,  he  went 
on,  he  would  have  "told  them  plenty." 

Lusk  publicly  opposed  the  legislation.  He 
praised  President  Ford  after  he  pocket-vetoed 
a  similar  strip-mine  control  bill  last  Decem- 
ber. Privately,  in  a  newsletter  to  association 
members  Lusk  was  assuring  them  that  they 
coiild  live  with  and  comply  with  the  bill. 

Jones  of  FEA  said  he  saw  no  conflict  in 
that.  Lusk,  in  the  interview,  reiterated  his 
belief  that  passage  of  the  bill  would  have 
been  devastating  to  West  Virginia  strip 
miners. 

Although  the  FEA  contact  list  did  not 
mention  his  name,  Tom  Duncan,  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Association  said  he 
was  contacted  several  times  during  recent 
months  by  government  officials  seeking  the 
association's  Impression  of  the  possible  im- 
pact of  the  bill. 

Duncan  said  the  association  believed  the 
bill  would  be  fatal  to  almost  all  small  mine 
operators  in  hilly  Eastern  Kentucky.  He  said 
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the  Impression  was  based  on  his  group's 
Icnowledge  of  the  Industry  and  companies* 
financial  resources. 

"We  felt  by  all  logic  anyone  mming  100,000 
tons  or  less  in  Eastern  Kentucky  could  not 
survive,"  Duncan  said.  "As  a  practical  mat- 
ter we  felt  you  could  write  off  any  produc- 
tion from  mines  of  50,000  tons  or  less.  They 
couldn't  survive,  only  a  few  tenacious  ones 
could  survive." 

Duncan  said  the  government  officials  who 
contacted  the  Kentucky  delegation  "were 
asking  for  honest  answers  and  we  tried  to 
give  them  that  ...  we  don't  want  them  to 
get  their  figures  shot  down.  But  there  was 
no  pressure  of  any  kind  on  us  to  come  up 
with  anything." 

As  FEA  and  the  bureau  Anally  worked 
it  out,  they  projected  that  of  the  950  small 
mines  in  Kentucky  they  believed  would  be 
operating  in  1977  without  a  federal  law,  900 
of  them  woud  have  to  close  down  if  the 
law  passed.  In  1973,  632  small  mines  (50,000 
tons  or  less)  produced  9.9  million  tons  of 
strip  coal  in  the  state.  The  1977  production- 
loss  projection:  18.3  million  tons. 

Officials  at  the  state  level  expressed  some 
perplexity  over  reports  that  they  had  collab- 
orated with  FEA  in  compiling  an  Impact 
assessment. 

For  example,  John  Roberts,  head  of  Ken- 
tucky's reclamation  division,  said  he  was 
visited  by  an  FEA  official  "probably  in  Feb- 
ruary" but  their  conversation  was  "only  in 
the  most  general  terms.  . . ." 

Roberts  said  his  greatest  concern  was  that 
the  pending  federal  bill  might  cause  "paper- 
work problems"  for  the  state  and  for  mining 
companies,  particularty  with  issuing  permits. 
But  beyond  that,  he  said,  the  conversion 
dealt  with  few  specifics. 

Walter  Heine,  who  directs  the  Pennsyl- 
vania reclamation  program,  said  he  had  had 
no  contact  with  FEA  officials  regarding  po- 
tential impacts,  although  he  said  FEA  might 
have  talked  to  others  in  his  state  agency. 

Heine  said  he  was  "really  frosted"  when 
he  received  a  call  from  a  bureau  official  ask- 
ing for  steep-slope  mine  data  the  day  after 
Reps.  Udall  and  Mink  announced  they  would 
grill  administration  officials  at  a  hearing. 
Heine  said  he  felt  the  bureau  was  trying  to 
put  together  data  "after  the  fact"  and  he 
did  not  cooperate. 

The  bureau  man  who  made  the  call.  Wil- 
liam Kebbllsh,  based  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  said 
he  had  Indeed  called  Heine  "about  three  or 
four  weeks  ago — when  the  congressmen  were 
going  to  counteract  the  veto." 

Kebbllsh  said  he  had  been  directed  by  the 
bureau  in  Washington  to  make  the  contact 
"to  recheck  some  of  their  statistics  .  .  . 
everyone  was  questioning  the  figures,  you 
know.  I'm  pretty  sure  this  was  when  the  com- 
mittee was  having  their  hearings." 
"  Heine,  after  checking  with  staff  assistants, 
said  Kebbllsh  had  sought  data  about  the 
number  of  steep-slope  mines  in  the  state  and 
the  number  of  mines  producing  50,000  or  less 
tons  of  strip  coal  yearly.  Kebbllsh  said  he 
had  sought  the  data. 

Both  FEA  and  the  bureau  said  vital  back- 
up data  to  document  and  Justify  the  final 
tabulations  were  not  available.  Jones  of  FEA 
said  his  agency's  notes  of  conversations  with 
the  state  groups  had  been  destroyed  be- 
cause he  saw  no  need  to  retain  them  once  the 
final  t&bulation  was  made. 

The  tabulation,  applying  to  steep-slope 
mines  In  the  Eastern  United  States,  projected 
that  a  maximum  of  52  million  tons  would  not 
be  produced  from  those  operations  In  1977  If 
the  bill  became  law. 

The  same  tabulation,  delivered  to  Mrs. 
Mink  after  the  June  3  hearing.  Indicated  that 
"samples"  of  Information  had  been  obtained 
from  "approximately  five  operating  mines  In 
each  state." 

The  federal  officials,  both  at  the  hearing 
and  in  interviews,  have  steadfastly  refused 


to  name  the  companies  on  the  grounds  that 
the  data  was  collected  on  a  confidential  basis. 

John  Hill,  deputy  administrator  of  FEA, 
Indicated  to  a  reporter  that  he  would  author- 
ize release  of  the  economic  data  from  those 
companies  without  naming  any  of  them. 
Names  were  "proprietary,"  he  said,  and 
could  not  be  given  out. 

But  the  list  promised  by  Hill  never  was  de- 
livered. Queries  to  Hill's  assistants  at  FEA 
failed  to  bring  delivery  of  the  data,  although 
they  continued  to  insist  that  the  data  exists. 

TTiere  was  more  controversy  and  discus- 
sion of  other  lists.  Bureau  of  Mines  director 
Thomas  V.  Falkie  told  Mrs.  Mink  that  his 
agency,  along  with  FEA,  had  made  a  field  sur- 
vey that  showed  a  mine-by-mine  listing  of 
companies  that  would  not  be  able  to  comply 
with  permit  and  bondmg  requirements  of 
the  proposed  law. 

At  Mrs.  Mink's  insistence,  Falkie  told  her 
he  would  ^pply  the  material  to  the  commit- 
tee. Different  Items  have  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Mink  since  the  hearing,  none  apparently  fit- 
ting the  description  of  the  data  she  sought. 

Later,  in  an  Interview,  Falkie  said  no  such 
list  exists  and  even  If  It  did  "we  would  not 
give  it  to  you"  for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  the 
companies  in  some  undefined  future  regula- 
tory situation. 

Falkie's  bureau  apparently  had  some  of  the 
same  difficulty  that  FEA  had  in  keeping  rec- 
ords from  its  surveys.  James  Paone,  hecul  of 
the  bureau's  environmental  division,  which 
did  the  statistical  work,  said  much  of  the 
back-up  data  was  "scattered  all  around  the 
country  ...  in  Spokane,  In  Pittsburgh  and 
Denver."  But  some  of  it,  he  added,  doubt- 
lessly had  been  destroyed  during  the  months 
since  the  study  began. 

The  bureau  and  the  FEA  rejected  several 
recent  government-financed  studies  that  in- 
dicate the  cost  of  reclamation  on  steep  slopes 
In  Appalachia  can  be  paid  by  small  companies 
if  current  or  higher  coal  prices  prevail. 

One  such  study  was  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  last  winter  by  Sen.  Howard 
Baker,  R-Tenn.,  who  wanted  the  Senate  to 
know  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
had  found  coal  could  be  mined  and  the  land 
reclaimed  on  steep  slopes  for  less  than  $9 
a  ton. 

Bureau  engineers  cast  the  report  aside  as 
inadequate.  Another  bureau -sponsored  study 
by  consultants,  who  found  a  slightly  higher 
per-ton  cost  for  similar  mining,  was  dis- 
credited by  engineers  who  thought  the  con- 
sultants wanted  the  bill  passed  Into  law  to 
enhance  their  consulting  business. 

Lower-level  employes  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  said  privately  that  at  least  one  statis- 
tic, projecting  minimum  tonnage  loss  if  the 
bill  became  law,  was  viewed  as  "mushy"  and 
was  revised  downward  to  make  it  more  im- 
mune from  attack.  Employes  said  the  bureau. 
If  need  be.  Intended  to  come  up  with  more 
specific  statistics  tailored  to  back  up  Falkie's 
public  assertions  about  production  losses. 

In  partial  corroboration.  Commerce  De- 
partment counsel  Ray  Peck,  lamenting  public 
criticism  of  the  statisticians'  work,  said  that 
In  at  least  one  instance  the  administration 
told  the  engineers  to  come  up  with  new  fig- 
ures because  their  calculations  were  "too  high 
to  be  believed."  Peck  said  they  refused  to  do 
so — evidence  of  their  professionalism. 

Another  bureau  employe,  minerals  econom- 
ist Walter  Dupree,  a  recognized  expert  within 
the  government,  had  a  more  straight  for- 
ward view  about  the  procedures  used  by  the 
engineers  and  officials  in  coming  up  with 
statistics. 

"A  lot  of  guessing  was  going  on,"  Dupree 
said,  in  explaining  how  they  had  come  up 
with  a  projected  coal  tonnage  loss  between 
40  and  162  million  tons. 

Although  Dupree  was  a  member  of  the 
statistical  team  and  although  colleagues 
good-naturedly  hooted  at  him  as  he  made 
the  "guessmg"  remark,  he  was  saying  essen- 


tially the  same  thing  Rep.  Udall  said  as  the 
congressional  Inquiry  began  June  3. 

Udall  accused  administration  officials  of 
"guessing"  that  production  would  fall  if  the 
bill  became  law.  Udall,  predicting  that  pro- 
duction would  increase,  said  he  was  "guessing 
too." 

By  then,  minds  had  been  set,  opinions 
formed  and  votes  committed.  On  June  10  the 
House  failed  to  override  the  veto  by  four 
votes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  DEREGULA- 
TION OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  be  considering  S.  692,  the 
Natural  Gas  and  Production  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1975.  While  I  know  that  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill, 
I  must  express  my  deep  disappointment 
in  the  result.  As  written,  S.  692  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  Tennessee. 
What  is  needed  is  less,  not  more,  regula- 
tion. When  S.  692  is  considered.  I  shall 
vote  for  amendments  which  would  phase 
in  deregulation. 

Mr.  President.  Gov.  Ray  Blanton  of 
Tennessee  has  written  me  expressing  his 
concern  over  the  effects  of  S.  692  on 
Tennessee  and  urging  the  gradual  dereg- 
ulation of  natural  gas.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  June  12, 1975. 
Hon.  William  E.  Brock,  III, 
U.S.  Senate.  254  Russell  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brock:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  S.  692  has  been  reported  out 
of  committee,  and  is  currently  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  I  have  supported  the  In- 
terstate Oil  Compact  Commission's  position 
of  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices  at  the 
well-head.  However,  I  have  suggested  that 
this  deregulation  be  accomplished  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  This  would  allow  con- 
sumers to  adjust  to  the  Increases  gradually, 
and  would  allow  investors  to  project  the  re- 
turn on  capital  Invested  in  exploration  for 
new  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

As  modified  by  the  Cannon  Amendment, 
the  HolUngs-Magnuson  natural  gas  deregu- 
lation bill  establishes  a  multi-tiered  pricing 
structure  which  may  hinder  rather  than  pro- 
mote needed  exploration. 

Section  207(g)  extends  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Jurisdiction  such  that  both 
state  and  local  governments  in  Tennessee 
would  be  forced  to  report  natural  gas  ex- 
ploration, production,  development,  conser- 
vation practices,  and  regulatory  functions  to 
the  lOCC.  Although  the  state  currently  sup- 
plies these  types  of  data,  our  local  govern- 
ments do  not.  I  feel  that  to  ask  local  gov- 
ernments to  supply  such  information  would 
place  undue  burdens  on  them  at  a  time  when 
their  revenues  are  Inadequate,  and  their 
services  stretched  beyond  the  breaking  point. 

Section  208  of  the  bill  could  have  disas- 
trous effects  on  Tennessee  If  the  FPC  Is  given 
the  authority  to  control  the  use  of  intra- 
state natural  gas  as  boiler  fuel.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  our  elementary  and  secondary  school 
boilers  are  fired  with  natual  gas.  Conversion 
to  fuel  oil,  given  the  current  price  differen- 
tial between  gas  and  oil,  and  the  problems  of 
supply,  is  an  unattractive  alternative.  Con- 
version to  electric  resistance  heating  would 
be  extremely  costly,  and  would  require  long 
lead  times. 

An  FPC  decision  to  cut  natural  gas  boiler 
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fuel  usage  would  affect  almost  all  of  our 
public  buildings  and  industrial  concerns 
which  use  natural  gas  as  a  fuel  stock.  We 
have  already  seen  the  effects  of  partial  cur- 
tailments of  natural  gas  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

Finally,  Section  209(a)(2)  requires  the 
state  to  establish  preferential  or  priority 
treatment  for  agricultural  natural  gas  ufage. 
Although  such  usage  Is  extremely  important, 
I  find  that  health  facilities,  schools,  and  fac- 
tories also  deserve  to  be  considered  as  pri- 
ority users.  Also,  I  do  not  wish  to  abrogate 
our  responsibility  in  establishing  state- wide 
priorities,  if  necessai^,  to  the  FTC. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  this  bill  is  not  In 
the  best  interests  of  Tennessee,  and  urge  you 
not  to  support  it.  Rather  I  would  urge  us  to 
work  to  see  the  passage  of  a  phased  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas. 

If  members  of  yovir  staff  wish  to  discuss 
the  technical  detaUs  of  this  complex  sub- 
ject, please  contact  Dr.  Jack  Thomas  In  the 
Urban  and  Federal  Affairs  section  of  my 
office. 

Sincerely, 

Ray  Blanton. 


Juhj  8,  1975 


FRONTIER'S  NEW  FRONTIER,  THE 
FLATHEAD  VALLEY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Frontier,  the  magazine 
of  Frontier  Airlines,  includes  an  article 
headed:  "Frontier's  New  Frontier,  The 
Flathead  Valley." 

Its  author  is  George  Ostrem,  who 
identifiies  himself  as  editor,  publisher 
and  janitor  for  the  Kalispell,  Mont., 
weekly  News. 

He  describes  the  Flathead  Valley  of 
northwestern  Montana  as  "Shangri-La, 
a  place  the  natives  take  for  granted  and 
the  outsiders  do  not  believe." 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues this  excellent  article  about  a 
part  of  America  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  I  am  proud  that  George  is  an 
alumnus  of  my  staff.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Frontier's  New   Frontier  the   Flathead 
Vaixey 
(By  O.  George  Ostrom) 
Kaltspell,  Montana,  is  simply  a  dot  in  the 
extreme  upper  left-hand  corner  of  a  Fron- 
tier Airlines'  air  map,  but  when  you  make 
that  flight  into  Glacier  International  Air- 
port, the  dot  turns  Into  Shangri-La,  a  place 
the  natives  take  for  granted  and  the  out- 
siders don't  believe. 

As  a  Flathead  Valley  native  who  has  seen 
almost  too  much  of  the  outside  world,  I 
don't  quite  believe  it  either. 

Can  I  really  go  water  skiing,  play  golf, 
and  go  snow  skiing  on  the  same  day  here? 
Can  I  actually  climb  a  mountain  and  look 
down  into  fotir  or  five  huge  primitive  wilder- 
ness areas?  Is  it  possible  to  photograph  five 
to  eight  different  free-roaming  big  game 
species  in  24  hours? 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  affirma- 
tive— I've  done  these  things,  and  they  are 
just  samples  of  why  the  Flathead  country 
is  imlque.  It  never  quite  dawned  on  me  just 
how  unique,  until  I  spent  some  time  talk- 
ing to  a  fellow  passenger  on  a  Las  Vegas  to 
Denver  flight  a  while  back.  As  we  were  un- 
loading, he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Young 
feUa,  I'm  sure  your  Flathead  Valley  is  a  nice 
area,  but  you  are  probably  being  over  enthu- 
siastic, because  .  .  .  there  lust  ain't  no  place 
like  that." 

This  article  Is  being  written  late  at  night 


and  I  want  to  be  brief  because  In  the  morn- 
ing I'm  going  to  the  Nation  Bison  Range  to 
get  some  shots  of  buffalo  before  they  start 
shedding  their  old  coats. 

Look  at  your  watch  and  Imagine  that  Its 
center  area  is  a  flat,  fertile  valley  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  completely  surrounded  by 
mountain  ranges  of  gradually  Increasing 
heights.  Two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  this 
encircling  area  is  the  Flathead  National  For- 
est. People  in  the  valley  raise  wheat,  vege- 
tables and  cattle.  Rivers  and  streams  run 
everywhere   Lakes  are  a  dime  a  dozen. 

We  are  circling  high  above  Glacier  Inter- 
national Airport! 

Looking  north  at  12  o'clock  we  see  White- 
fish,  the  Holiday  Village  on  a  big  lake,  and 
right  above  it  is  the  Big  Mountain  Ski  Resort. 
Beyond  stretch  the  forests  to  the  British  Co- 
lumbia wilderness  and  the  magic  of  names 
like  Banff,  Jasper  and  Lake  Louise. 

At  one  o'clock  we  see  the  North  Fork  River 
coming  down  through  its  twisting  channels, 
offering  a  hundred  miles  of  canoeing  and  fly- 
fishing adventure. 

Two  and  three  o'clock  are  both  taken  up 
by  the  million  acres  of  Glacier  National  Park 
with  300  lakes,  a  thousand  miles  of  hiking 
trails,  rivers  and  streams,  and  of  course  .  .  . 
glaciers,  whose  melting  ice  waters  flow  north 
to  Hudson  Bay,  west  to  the  Paciflc  and  south- 
east to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

At  four  o'clock  is  flrst  the  Columbia  Range 
of  mountains,  then  Hungry  Horse  dam  and 
the  big  lake  it  forms,  and  beyond  that  the 
mUlion-plus  acres  of  the  Bob  Marshal,  and 
San  River  Wilderness  sitting  astride  the  Con- 
tinental Divide. 

Five  o'clock  brings  us  to  the  Swan  River 
Valley  and  the  spectacular  Mission  Moun- 
tains Wilderness. 

There's  a  dandy  at  six  o'clock — beyond 
Kalispell  Is  the  huge  Flathead  Lake,  38  miles 
long,  where  eternally  snowcapped  peaks  look 
down  on  an  area  of  such  mild  temperatures 
that  cherries  are  a  major  crop  along  Its 
shores.  South  of  the  lake  Is  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation  and  the  VS.  National  Bi- 
son Range. 

Getting  along  towards  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  we  hit  the  Clarks  Fork  River  and  the 
big  Lolo  National  Forest,  which  drains  to 
the  Columbia  outlet  at  Astrola,  Oregon. 

Nine  o'clock  Is  logging  and  cattle  country 
where  there  are  also  great  whltetall  deer  and 
trout  areas  along  with  the  Thompson  Lakes. 
The  peaks  of  the  Cabinet  Wilderness  pro- 
trude at  10  o'clock,  and  linking  up  to  11  Is 
the  Kootenai  River  Country  and  the  90-mlle- 
long  Koocanusa  Reservoir  behind  Llbby  Dam. 
The  plane  lands  and  your  biggest  problem 
has  to  be,  "Where  do  I  start  ...  to  explore 
this  last-new  frontier?" 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  current 
U.S.  Census  approximations,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  as  of  July 
1, 1975,  was  213,923,275.  In  spite  of  widely 
publicized  reductions  in  our  fertility  lev- 
els, this  represents  an  increase  of  1,572,- 
950  since  July  1  of  last  year.  It  also  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  122,095  since  June 
1  of  this  year,  that  is,  in  just  1  month. 

Thus,  in  this  last  year  we  have  added 
enough  additional  people  to  fill  more 
than  two  cities  the  size  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  In  just  1  short  month,  we  have  more 
than  equaled  the  number  of  people  in 
Raleigh,  N.C. 


KOREA  AND  U.S.  POLICY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  the  press  has  devoted  con- 


siderable attention  to  the  situation  in 
Korea  today.  The  collapse  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  contributed  to  this  renewal  of 
interest  and  has  led  many  to  reflect  upon 
the  nature  of  our  commitment  to  South 
Korea.  A  question  being  asked  with  in- 
creasing frequency  is.  "WUl  South  Korea 
become  another  South  Vietnam?" 

In  late  June,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried two  excellent  and  perceptive  com- 
mentaries on  the  situation  in  Korea. 
These  articles,  "Korea:  Progress  and 
Danger,"  by  Don  Oberdorfer,  and  "Korea 
and  Vietnam:  The  Nonparallels,"  by  Ed- 
win O.  Reischauer,  provide  us  with  val- 
uable insight  into  the  problem  South 
Korea  poses  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
While  both  articles  point  up  the  urgent 
need  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
Korean  policy,  they  also  stress  the  need 
to  maintain  our  troops  in  Korea  for  the 
immediate  future.  I  expressed  this  view 
in  my  floor  speech  of  June  3  on  the 
American  military  posture  in  Asia.  I  also 
expressed  great  concern  about  the  in- 
ternal situation  in  South  Korea  and  the 
apparent  paradox  created  by  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Park  regime. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan  Ed- 
win Reischauer  recognizes  the  deterrent 
effect  of  our  forces  in  Korea  and  the 
dangers  a  precipitous  withdrawal  of 
those  forces  would  pose.  And  he  deals 
with  the  paradox  by  tying  future  troops 
withdrawals  to  the  easing  of  restrictions 
by  the  Park  government  in  South  Korea. 
He  explains  this  interesting  proposal  as 
follows : 

We  should  before  long  have  a  clear  pro- 
gram to  present  to  Park  of  measured  with- 
drawals of  American  troops  and  reductions 
of  military  aid  untu  both  are  entirely  gone 
within  a  few  years — unless  the  South  Ko- 
reans find  it  possible  In  the  meantime  to 
change  course  again  and  start  moving  back 
to  a  freer,  more  democratic  system  that 
would  better  win  the  loyalties  of  their  own 
people  and  the  support  of  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  ar- 
ticles to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  hope  that  the  Senate  will  continue 
to  address  itself  to  this  problem  in  the 
coming  weeks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  by  Mr.  Reischauer  and 
Mr.  Oberdorfer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  28,  1975] 

Korea  and  Vietnam:  The  Nonparallels 
(By  Edwin  O.  Reischauer) 

False  analogies  between  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam originally  helped  get  us  Into  a  funda- 
mentally worse  situation  in  Vietnam.  Let  us 
not,  now  reverse  the  process  and  panic  over 
Korea  because  of  analogies  mistakenly  drawn 
with  Vietnam. 

South  Korea  simply  is  not  vulnerable  at 
present  to  the  two  basic  Ills  that  destroyed 
South  Vietnam — the  uncertain  loyalty  of  its 
people,  and  the  resultant  possibility  for  easy 
penetration  and  subversion  by  the  North.  At 
present  it  would  require  a  massive  external 
flow  to  overthrow  the  South,  and  there  seems 
no  sign  of  this  happening. 

Kim  n  Sung,  the  northern  dictator,  is  try- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  sudden  col- 
lapse in  Vietnam  to  intimidate  South  Korea, 
but  despite  repeated  cries  of  warning,  the 
situation  along  the  border  in  Korea  Is  In 
actuality  less  menacing  that  at  most  times 
during  the  past  two  decades.  Pyongyang  does 
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have  more  than  twice  the  air  strength  of 
Seoul,  but  this  advantage  Is  offset  by  the 
presence  of  American  air  power  In  the  South, 
while  in  ground  forces  the  South  outnumbers 
the  North  by  about  600.000  men  to  400,000, 
with  reserves  and  paramilitary  units  that 
give  an  overall  balance  of  3  million  to  less 
than  2  million. 

These  flgtires  reflect  the  facts  that  the 
South  has  more  than  twice  the  population 
of  the  North  (In  Vietnam  It  was  the  North 
that  was  the  larger,)  and  both  regimes  are 
as  completely  militarized  as  any  In  the  world. 
Pyongyang  could  not  risk  war  without  the 
strong  support  of  China  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  both  of  these  seem  much  more  eager  to 
avoid  a  conflict  In  Korea  than  they  were  In 
the  past. 

This  may  sound  reassuring,  but  It  con- 
cerns only  the  false  crisis  derived  from  mis- 
taken analogies  with  Vietnam.  Back  of  this, 
however.  Is  a  real  danger  that  is  escaping  ade- 
quate attention,  in  part  because  of  the  red 
herring  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  an  Immediate  crisis,  but  rather  a 
situation  that  over  a  longer  time  span  may 
produce  conditions  like  those  that  proved 
fatal  to  South  Vietnam.  In  other  words,  an 
ultimate,  Vietnam-like  debacle  may  be  in  the 
cards  for  us  in  Korea  unless  we  start  to  do 
something  about  it  soon. 

The  experiences  of  the  Korean  War  made 
the  South  Koreans  the  most  bitterly  antl- 
Communlst  people  In  the  world  and  there- 
fore insured  their  loyalty  to  Seoul.  But  this 
shows  signs  or  eroding. 

There  has  always  been  much  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  government  In  South 
Korea.  Despite  rapid  economic  growth  In  re- 
cent years,  the  discrepancies  In  wealth  were 
severe  and  seemed  to  be  growing  worse.  Cor- 
ruption in  government  and  business — recent- 
ly highlighted  by  the  admission  of  a  $4  mil- 
lion bribe  to  government  authorities  by  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corp. — has  always  drawn  much 
criticism.  Except  for  a  brief  period  in  1960- 
61  of  ineffective  Democratic  government, 
Korea's  Democracy  has  always  been  Imper- 
fect and  Incomplete.  Individual  rights  and 
freedoms  were  often  curtailed. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  was  enough  in- 
dividual liberty  and  democratic  participation 
In  government  to  make  people  feel  that  there 
was  sufficient  difference  from  the  completely 
repressive  regime  of  the  North  to  make  the 
South  worth  fighting  to  preserve. 

This  situation,  however,  has  been  changing 
of  late.  In  October,  1972,  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  declared  martial  law  and  followed 
this  with  a  new  constitution,  which,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  right  to  appoint  one-third  of  the 
members  of  Parliament,  reduced  that  body 
and  all  electoral  politics  to  a  sham. 

He  followed  th)"  by  Draconian  measures 
seriously  limiting  iidlvldual  freedoms,  In- 
cluding those  of  political  criticism  and  self- 
expression,  and  enforced  these  with  brutal 
police  controls.  The  opposition  forces  have 
been  cowed  Into  virtual  silence,  but  hostility 
and  tensions  run  deep. 

Especially  among  the  city  dwellers  and  the 
better  educated,  including  the  bulk  of  the 
influential  Protestant  and  Catholic  groups, 
there  Is  a  sense  of  desperation.  Student  ac- 
tivism may  have  been  successfully  repressed; 
but  probably  at  the  cost  of  creating  secret 
student  revolutionaries.  Step  1  has  been 
taken  toward  the  making  of  a  Vietnamese 
situation. 

South  Korea  has  recently  suffered  another 
blow,  this  one  not  of  Its  own  making.  Korea's 
dazzling  economic  record  of  recent  years  was 
based  on  Industrialization  and  world  trade — 
an  Incipient  replica  of  the  Japanese  economic 
miracle — and  therefore  the  oil  crisis  that 
started  In  the  autunm  of  1973  dealt  Korea  a 
serious  blow. 

It  Is  particularly  dependent  on  markets  In 
and  Investments  from  Japan  and  the  TTnlted 
States,  and  both  these  countries  have  them- 
selves been  In  recessions.  In  addition,  the 


picture  of  an  increasingly  repressive  South 
Korean  regime  makes  both  Japanese  and 
Americans  more  critical  of  conditions  In 
Korea,  more  dubious  about  its  future  and 
less  willing  to  Invest  there,  thus  adding  to 
Korea's  economic  woes.  A  serious  economic 
downturn  could  further  erode  South  Korean 
loyalties. 

The  deterioration  of  the  political  situation 
In  South  Korea  has  also  Increased  doubts 
about  the  American  commitment  to  help  de- 
fend the  country.  The  post-Vietnam  mood  In 
the  United  States  Is  reason  enough  for  such 
doubts,  but  they  are  greatly  Increased  by  a 
picture  of  a  dictatorial  and  cruelty  repressive 
regime  In  Seoul,  which  Is  repugnant  to  Amer- 
icans. 

The  American  commitment  Is  hedged  by 
the  phrasing  that  "In  case  of  an  external 
armed  attack"  each  nation  "would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  processes."  Still,  the 
presence  of  about  40,000  American  soldiers 
as  a  sort  of  trip-wire  near  the  border  has 
always  made  American  involvement  In  a  re- 
newed Korean  War  seem  almost  automatic. 

But  this  may  well  not  be  true,  given  the 
popular  mood  In  the  United  States,  as 
strengthened  by  the  distasteful  political  ac- 
tions of  Park's  government.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  has  made  a  commitment 
reinforced  by  a  military  presence  that  the 
American  people  would  very  possibly  be  un- 
willing to  live  up  to.  This  Is  Indeed  a  perilous 
position  for  the  United  States  to  be  In. 

Park  or  his  successors  have  only  two  paths 
they  can  follow. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  can  smother  all 
political  criticism  and  ruthlessly  eradicate 
all  sources  of  opposition.  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam  and  China  Itself  show  the  viabil- 
ity of  this  sort  of  regime  In  an  East  Asian 
setting  though  It  may  be  much  more  dlffi- 
cialt  to  create  one  on  a  rightist  rather  than 
a  leftist  Ideological  basis,  as  the  experience 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  suggest.  Of 
course,  this  road  would  ultimately  lead  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  American  military  com- 
mitment, and  probably  much  of  Japanese 
and  American  economic  support. 

The  other  road  would  be  a  return  toward 
a  more  open  society  with  a  growing  role  for 
democratic  political  Institutions.  High  edu- 
cational levels  make  such  a  course  perfectly 
feasible  In  Korea,  and  In  my  Judgment  It 
would  be  by  far  the  better  bet,  even  In 
stark  military  terms. 

But  what  should  the  United  States  do? 
The  tendency  Is  to  sweep  the  problem  under 
the  rug — to  leave  things  alone  and  pretend 
the  problem  does  not  exist,  counting  In  the 
Improbability  of  war,  at  least  In  the  near 
future,  to  see  us  safely  through  until  some 
still  unknown  but.  It  is  hoped,  better  sit- 
uation develops  later  on. 

In  the  very  short  run,  this  policy  is  under- 
standable. The  shock  of  the  sudden  collapse 
In  Vietnam  for  Americans,  Koreans  and  the 
world  at  large  makes  It  wise  to  let  the  dust 
settle  a  bit  before  making  any  decisive  new 
moves  In  Korea.  But  such  a  do-nothing  pol- 
icy cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  Indefl- 
nltely,  as  South  Korean  loyalties  wither  and 
popular  American  distaste  for  Korean  dic- 
tatorship grows. 

"The  defense  of  South  Korea  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  Its  systems.  Is  not  vital  to 
American  Interests.  A  defense  line  in  the 
straits  between  Japan  and  Korea  has  always 
made  more  military  sense  than  one  In  th» 
middle  of  the  peninsula.  Aside  from  our  emo- 
tional involvement  In  the  well-being  of  the 
brave  and  talented  people  of  South  Korea, 
our  only  major  concern  In  the  area  Is  the 
adverse  Impact  Its  fall  to  North  Korea  would 
have  on  Japan,  a  nation  of  very  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  United  States. 

A  sudden  collapse  resulting  In  part  from 
an  American  refusal  to  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitments might  start  a  nervoios  Japan  back 
on  the  road  toward  remilitarization,  or  might 


frighten  it  Into  a  stance  of  much  less  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  on  vital 
shared  problems  of  economics  and  world 
order. 

If,  however,  the  United  States  had  dis- 
engaged militarily  from  Korea  by  slow  and 
well  understood  steps  prior  to  a  collapse, 
the  impact  might  be  quite  negligible. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  the  Vietnam  dust 
Is  settling,  to  start  thinking  through  this 
problem.  We  should  before  long  have  a 
clear  program  to  present  to  Park  of  meas- 
ured withdrawals  of  American  troops  and 
reductions  of  military  aid  until  both  are 
entirely  gone  within  a  few  years — unless  the 
South  Koreans  find  It  possible  In  the  mean- 
time to  change  course  again  and  start  mov- 
ing back  to  a  freer,  more  democratic  system 
that  would  better  win  the  loyalties  of  theli- 
own  people  and  the  support  of  the  American 
public. 

To  avoid  damaging  shocks  both  in  Korea 
and  Japan,  such  a  program  would  have  to 
be  spread  over  several  years.  Although  the 
crisis  is  not  an  Inunedlate  one,  we  must 
start  very  soon  If  we  are  to  complete  the 
maneuver  before  the  situation  does  reach 
crisis  proportions. 

The  present  Is  also  a  good  time  to  start 
forming  a  longer-range  Korean  strategy. 
Korea  has  all  along  been  a  more  dangerous 
threat  to  world  peace  than  Vietnam,  not 
Just  because  It  Is  a  larger  and  more  effec- 
tively militarized  country,  but  because  of 
its  more  strategic  location  between  three  of 
the  largest  nations  of  the  world — Japan, 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union — with  the 
fourth,  the  United  States,  deeply  Involved  In 
the  peninsula  for  historical  reasons. 

The  surrounding  great  powers  should 
move  toward  an  agreement  to  Isolate  this 
danger  spot  from  other  Issues. 

What  is  needed  is  a  four-power  agreement 
between  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  Japan  that  they  will  not  allow 
disturbances  in  Korea  to  spill  over  to  Involve 
them  In  their  relations  with  one  another. 

The  distrust  and  hostility  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  stand  In  the  way  of 
such  an  agreement  today,  as  does  also  the 
presence  of  American  forces  In  the  South. 
Such  an  agreement  will  not  be  easy  to 
achieve  but  It  is  an  obvious  goal  that  the 
United  States  should  be  working  toward 
now. 

When  achieved  it  will  not  only  neutralize 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  trouble  spots  In 
the  world,  but  may  also  take  some  of  the 
tensions  out  of  the  situation  In  Korea  Itself. 
It  could  lead  to  agreed  military  limitations 
between  the  two  Korean  regimes,  which 
would  be  an  economic  boon  to  both,  and  pos- 
sibly might  oi>en  the  way  for  ultimate  reuni- 
fication, which  is  of  course  the  dream  of  all 
Koreans. 

Korea:  Progress  and  Danger 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Seoul. — My  first  Impressions  of  Korea  were 
those  of  a  U.S.  Army  lieutenant  who  arrived 
two  weeks  after  the  1953  armistice  was 
signed  and  stayed  for  eight  months  in  an 
artillery  unit  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
spending  much  time  scribbling  in  the  diary 
which  is  excerpted  on  this  page.  In  1966  I  re- 
turned for  a  brief  look  at  the  country  and  my 
old  U.S.  unit,  which  I  found  on  the  same  hill- 
side where  I  had  left  it  a  dozen  years  before. 
Since  August,  1972,  I  have  made  more  than 
two  dozen  trips  here  as  Washington  Post 
correspondent  in  Northeast  Asia. 

Today  Korea  is  headlined  in  the  world  press 
as  rarely  before  in  the  22  years  since  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Yet  it  remains  to  Amer- 
icans only  a  wartime  memory  or  another  lit- 
tle known  Oriental  country.  For  those  who 
know  It,  Korea  Is  a  particularly  fascinating 
and  affecting  place — a  raw-boned,  gusty 
frontier  country  with  garlic  on  Its  breath, 
where  even  the  newsprint  has  a  peculiar 
musty  smell  and  the  people  are  elbowing. 
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clawing  and — occasionally — politely  bowing 
their  way  through  a  hazardous  century.  It  is 
about  as  subtle  as  ktmchl.  the  fiery  pickled 
cabbage  which  is  the  national  dish,  and  as 
sophisticated  as  a  ta?kwondo  (Korean  ka- 
rate) chop. 

The  war-torn  South  Korea  of  yesterday  has 
given  way  to  gleaming  skyscrapers  In  the 
capital  of  Seoul,  where  I  write  this  from  a 
16th-floor  room  of  an  elegant  hotel  and  look 
out  at  several  higher  buildings  around  me. 
Today's  Korea  has  265  miles  of  expressways 
between  Seoul  and  Pusan.  12  flights  a  day 
by  domestic  airliner  and  a  streamline  train 
which  makes  a  trip  In  4'^  hours.  The  gross 
national  product  is  the  highest  in  East  Asia 
outside  of  Japan  and  China  There  is  one 
radio  per  household,  one  television  set  for 
every  five  households  and  one  telephone  for 
every  eight  households. 

The  other  afternoon  I  paid  a  call  on  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee.  the  authoritarian  and 
sometimes  rough-and-ready  ruler  who  took 
over  ill  a  military  coup  and  perpetuated  him- 
self in  office  via  martial  law.  He  is  a  sur- 
prisingly small  man,  almost  frail  at  close 
range.  Playing  gently  with  a  toy-sized  Chi- 
huahua puppy  In  his  presidentUl  office,  he 
said  Seoul  may  well  be  attacked  within  the 
coming  months  by  a  large  lorcj  of  North 
Korean  troops  in  a  lightning  attack  across 
the  DMZ  only  25  miles  away.  Park  asked  me 
not  to  write  the  number  of  divisions  which, 
he  said.  South  Korean  intelligence  estimates 
might  be  used  in  such  an  attack  on  the 
capital.  But  it  is  larger  than  the  total  num- 
ber in  the  North  Korean  army  in  June  of 
1950  when  the  war  began.  If  war  comes 
again,  he  said.  South  Korea  will  fight  to  the 
last  man. 

A  few  weeks  from  now  I  will  be  ending 
my  service  as  a  correspondent  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  so  this  Is  a  final  attempt  to 
sum  up  the  past  and  the  probable  future 
In  the  turbulent  "land  of  the  morning  calm." 
Summing  up  Is  dlfflciUt,  for  In  the  past  three 
years  alone  I  have  witnessed  many  strange 
and  unexpected  things :  The  spontaneous  em- 
brace of  North  Korean  and  South  Korean 
Red  Cross  delegates  in  reunion  at  the  de- 
marcation line,  army  tanks  drawn  up  beside 
Seoul's  "freedom  monument"  in  enforce- 
ment of  Park's  martial  law,  the  sudden  lunge 
of  a  secret  police  goon  at  a  Korean  Catholic 
bishop  who  was  denouncing  political  oppres- 
sion, the  explosive  violence  of  an  assassin 
firing  at  Park  and  killing  his  wife  last  Au- 
gust, the  cool  damp  sides  of  a  North  Korean 
txmnel  blasted  from  solid  rock  50  yards  be- 
neath the  Demilitarized  zone. 

Though  I  have  interviewed  North  Koreans 
In  Tokyo  and  elsewhere.  I  have  been  unable 
to  visit  Pyongyang — no  American  news  cor- 
respondent has  been  permitted  In  the  North 
during  my  three  years  in  Asia.  Therefore, 
this  report  will  necessarily  focus  In  greater 
degree  on  the  South  than  on  the  North. 

STRATEGIC     LOCATION 

The  place  to  begin  is  with  the  country.  Its 
history  and  its  people  for  they — as  in  the 
case  of  Vietnam — are  much  underrated  fac- 
tors In  the  great  power  struggles  swirling 
around  them.  Like  Indochina,  Korea  Is  In 
relative  terms  a  pimple  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia — but  a  very  old  one  geologically  and 
culturally.  Because  of  its  strategic  location, 
Korea  has  been  fought  over  many  times.  In 
the  modern  age,  struggle  for  Korea  was  the 
cause  of  the  first  Slno-Japanese  War  (1894- 
5)  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5)  as 
well  as  the  1950-53  war  Involving  the  United 
States  and  China. 

Despite  Its  history  of  Invasion,  domination 
and  enslavement,  Korea  has  managed — al- 
most miraculously — to  maintain  an  indepen- 
dent, district  and  homogeneous  culture 
which  traces  its  roots  back  24  centuries  be- 
fore the  time  of  Jesus.  Though  ancient  tribal 
groupings  existed  earlier,  Korea  was  totally 
unified  from   1392  A.D.  until  the  U.S.  and 


Soviet  Union  drew  a  "temporary"  demarca- 
tion line  at  the  38th  parallel  in  August,  1945. 
to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  defeated  co- 
lonial Japanese.  It  Is  a  curoslty  of  history 
that  one  of  the  two  U.S.  War  Department 
colonels  who  drew  the  line  was  Dean  Rusk. 
Korea's  homogeneity  and  Its  long  struggle 
for  sovereignty  and  Independence  from  an 
Important  background  factor  in  the  present 
situation.  Though  many  South  Koreans  ab- 
hor the  regime  In  the  North — and  vice 
versa — the  Koreans  think  of  themselves  as 
one  people  temporarily  and  unjustly  divided 
by  cruel  circumstance.  I  can  never  forget 
the  stunning  moment  when  the  rival  Red 
Cross  delegates  embraced  at  Panmunjom  in 
September,  1972,  even  though  later  they 
found  little  ground  for  agreement  and  their 
talks  ended  in  deadlock. 

It  seems  likely  that  Korea  will  be  unstable, 
Insecure  and  dangerous  as  long  as  the  coun- 
try remains  divided.  It  follows  that  mere 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  Is  a  dubious 
and  perhaps  Impossible  policy  in  the  long 
run. 

One  Korean  state  has  a  "Communist"  re- 
gime and  the  other  a  "democratic"  regime, 
but  both  are  Korean  and  there  are  striking 
mirror  Images.  Their  mutual  tendencies  to 
Imitation  seem  to  have  been  reinforced  by 
personal  contact  during  the  recent  and  un- 
successful efforts  at  detente.  Having  isolated 
Itself  for  many  years.  North  Korea  has  re- 
cently seen  the  advantages  in  greater  diplo- 
matic and  economic  contacts  with  the  world 
outside  and  is  pursuing  them  along  lines  pio- 
neered In  Seoul.  Meanwhile,  South  Korea's 
leaders  have  seen  the  advantages  of  national 
mobilization  and  control  along  Pyongyang 
lines  and  are  moving  in  this  direction. 

After  agreeing  to  constitutional  limits  on 
presidential  authority  in  the  1960s,  Park 
Chung  Hee  declared  martial  law  in  October, 
1972.  and  instituted  a  new  constitution  which 
assures  him  unlimited  power  and  tenure  as 
president.  Kim  II  Sung,  who  already  had  un- 
limited power,  announced  a  new  constitution 
in  December,  1972,  giving  him  the  title  of 
"president "  like  Park. 

Pyongyang  buUt  a  13-story  buUdlng  for  its 
showcase  Children's  Palace;  Seoul  erected  an 
18-story  building  as  a  chUdren's  center. 
Pyongyang  put  up  a  600-foot  concrete  tele- 
vision tower  as  a  landmark  In  the  city;  Seoul 
erected  a  774-foot  concrete  television  and 
observation  tower  on  the  most  prominent  hill 
in  town.  South  Korea  built  a  showcase  high- 
way from  Panmunjom  to  Seoul;  North  Korea 
built  a  showcase  highway  from  Panmunjom 
to  Pyongyang.  A  diplomat  who  has  dealt  re- 
cently with  both  states  was  stunned  by  some 
similarities  of  style  and  operation  of  their 
foreign  offices.  "There  Is  the  nice  guy  across 
the  table,  and  in  the  next  room  and  at  the 
next  appointment  you  meet  the  tough  guy. 
You  could  change  the  names  and  the  rhetoric 
and  guess  what  is  coming  next." 

The  leadership  circles  of  North  and  South 
Korea  revolve  around  two  Interesting  and 
authoritarian  rulers.  In  some  respects  the 
patterns  seem  to  be  curious  mirror  images. 

Kim  II  Surig  Is  a  peasant  son  from  the 
Pyongyang  area.  He  was  educated  largely  In 
Chinese  schools  In  Manchuria  and  trained  as 
a  guerrUla  fighter  in  the  1930s  in  the  North- 
east Anti-Japanese  United  Army  (NAJUA). 
It  is  widely  believed  that  he  served  for  a  time 
in  the  Soviet  Army  during  World  War  II.  In 
any  case,  the  Russians  facilitated  and  prob- 
ably arranged  his  rise  to  power  soon  after 
their  occupation  of  North  Korea  In  1945. 

Most  of  the  top-ranking  figures  In  North 
Korea  today  are  former  colleagues  of  Kim's 
from  NAJUA  of  about  40  years  ago.  The 
leader's  son,  Kim  Jung  II,  is  considered  the 
rising  star  within  the  leadership.  The  hus- 
band of  the  president's  niece,  Kim  Byung 
Ha,  is  head  of  the  powerful  national  secu- 
rity and  political  affairs  bureau— in  effect, 
the  secret  police. 


PEASANT  S  SON 


Park  Chung  Hee  of  South  Korea  was  born 
to  a  landless  peasant  near  Taegu  in  the 
South  and  educated  at  local  schools  and  a 
teachers  college.  Later  he  was  trained  In  the 
Japanese  Military  Academy  In  Manchuria 
and  served  there  in  the  early  1940s  as  a  Jap- 
anese army  lieutenant.  He  attended  the  sec- 
ond class  of  the  post-war  Korea  Military 
Academy  and  later  the  U.S.  Army  artillery 
schools.  Park  was  arrested,  tortured  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  connection  with  a 
Communlst-tlnged  rebellion  in  the  South  In 
1948  but  managed  to  survive  by  cooperating 
with  the  authorities  and  was  rehabilitated. 
He  and  a  group  of  fellow  officers  seized  power 
in  a  mUitary  coup  in  May.  1961.  with  the 
reluctant  acquiescence  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  most  sensitive  positions  in 
South  Korea  are  held  by  former  coup  col- 
leagues or  other  long-time  associates  of  Park. 
Klbm  Jong  Pil,  who  Is  married  to  Park's 
niece,  was  an  architect  of  the  coup,  later 
the  organizer  of  the  powerful  KCIA  (secret 
police)  and  is  now  prime  minister.  The  na- 
tional assembly  speaker  (and  former  prime 
minister).  Chung  II  Kwon.  helped  save  Park 
from  execution  in  1948.  Former  KCIA  chief 
Lee  Hu  Rak  was  the  first  spokesman  for  the 
coup.  Park's  chief  of  the  presidential  body- 
guards, his  predecessor  in  that  Job  and  the 
present  mayor  of  Seoul  were  all  close  junior 
associates  of  Park  In  the  coup  days.  The  new 
deputy  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations- 
named  to  the  post  as  South  Korea  prepares 
to  enter  a  critical  debate  this  fall— is  married 
to  Park's  daughter. 

Having  said  all  this,  one  must  add  that 
there  are  very  important  differences  between 
the  two  Koreas  as  they  presently  exist.  Three 
of  these  strike  me  as  of  particular  impor- 
tance : 

South  Korea  begins  with  far  more  toler- 
ance for  individual  choices  than  rigid  col- 
lectivism of  the  North,  and  at  the  moment  is 
working  back  toward  an  authoritarian  state 
Freedoms  which  are  unknown  in  the  North- 
freedom  of  the  press  and  private  expression, 
freedom  to  move  ones  residence  at  will— are 
being  eroded  but  they  are  far  from  snuffed 
out.  And  they  remain  the  "right  way"  in 
the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  people. 

South  Korea  has  been  a  creature  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  connection, 
whUe  by  no  means  as  benign  as  one  might 
wish,  has  left  a  heritage  that  has  proven 
difficult  to  eradicate. 

The  North  has  an  ideology,  which  the 
South  does  not  (unless  it  be  the  vague  notion 
of  betterment  through  economic  growth) 
The  North  Is  also— in  Korean  terms— on  the 
right  side  of  the  unification  issue.  Two  years 
ago  Park  moved  to  an  openly  expressed  "two 
Koreas"  policy.  This  Is  realistic  for  the  pres- 
ent and  it  is  diplomatically  expedient  But 
nationalism  is  a  powerful  force  and  Kim  II 
Simg  is  in  better  position  to  harness  it. 

The  South  is  outward  looking  economi- 
cally, highly  involved  in  and  dependent  on 
external  trade  and  foreign  capital.  The  North 
has  glorified  self-reliance,  though  It  may  be 
In  the  early  stages  of  a  turn  toward  the  out- 
side. 

^ylth  few  natural  resources  and  little  his- 
toric Industry,  the  South  has  become  a  fac- 
tory on  the  Japanese  model— taking  in  raw 
materials,  processing  them  and  selling  to 
the  world.  Exports  account  for  about  70  per- 
cent of  its  Industrial  manpower.  The  new 
five-year  plan  envisions  foreign  trade  of  about 
80  percent  of  total  ONP  (compared  to  an  Im- 
pressive 65  percent  now)  and  the  vast  sum 
of  $2  billion  per  year  in  foreign  capital  pour- 
ing Into  the  country.  Thus  South  Korea  must 
live  in  and  with  the  world,  with  no  chance 
to  shut  its  gates  to  be  again  "the  hermit 
kingdom"  of  traditional  Korea.  This  extreme 
external  Involvement  has  meaning  in  every 
flel<l — political,  diplomatic  and  military  as 
well  as  economic.  The  South  Korean  strategy 
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oSfers  great  rewards  if  the  world  economy  and 
its  own  management  are  sound — and  even- 
tual crisis  if  they  are  not. 

As  much  of  this  Implies,  the  armistice  line 
at  the  DMZ  and  the  regular — and — sterile 
meetings  of  the  armistice  commission  drawn 
from  both  sides  are  among  the  few  things 
which  have  remained  frozen  since  the  1950- 
53  war.  With  fierce  antagonisms  and  with 
the  frontier  remaining  firmly  in  place,  vital 
changes  have  been  taking  place  on  both  sides. 

GROWING   PAINS 

Economically  the  North  started  with  a 
better  base  of  Industry  and  resources  but  has 
been  outdistanced  by  the  South  In  many 
respects — the  cutoff  of  Soviet  aid  In  the  mld- 
'60's  turned  the  North  inward  for  a  decade 
In  search  of  self-reliance.  Though  her  econ- 
omy grew  and  the  living  standards  of  her 
people  Improved,  the  rate  of  change  was 
slow.  The  emphasis  was  on  heavy  industry 
and  military  strength. 

Recently,  Pyongyang  miule  a  disasterous 
guess  about  world  market  prices  for  Its  metal 
exports,  holding  them  off  the  market  for  price 
leaps — it  turned  out  there  was  a  big  price 
decline  due  to  worldwide  recession.  This 
caused  an  unprecedented  and  unexpected 
trade  deficit  In  1974  of  about  $500  million 
with  non-Communist  sources  alone.  There 
Is  also  a  large  trade  deficit  with  Russia. 
Worsened  by  the  North's  refusal  to  pay  its 
bills  or  even  show  up  to  talk  to  creditors, 
Pyongyang's  International  credit  standing  has 
collapsed.  At  the  moment,  for  example,  it  Is 
reported  to  have  a  fleet  of  Swedish  Volvos 
which  have  not  been  paid  for,  but  no  spare 
parts  for  them  either.  North  Korea  will  have 
to  work  its  way  out  of  its  present  erabarass- 
ment — and  probably  will. 

In  the  South  the  economic  and  social 
changes  have  been  dramatic,  If  often  uneven, 
from  the  villages  to  the  burgeoning  city  of 
Seoul.  Some  of  the  U.S.  war  veterans  coming 
back  to  Seoul  last  week  could  hardly  believe 
this  is  the  Korea  they  left. 

The  physical  changes — mushrooming  cities, 
gleaming  expressways  and  other  signs  of 
modernization — are  only  part  of  the  story. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  life  expect- 
ancy at  birth  has  shot  up  from  50  years  to 
65  years — almost  an  additional  year  for  every 
year  that  has  passed.  The  number  of  primary 
school  grtiduates  has  doubled,  high  school 
and  college  graduates  have  Increased  more 
than  six  times.  The  adult  literacy  rate  of  92 
percent  Is  one  of  the  highest  In  the  world. 

Since  the  'SO's — and  particularly  since  Park 
took  power  in  1961 — South  Korea  has  entered 
a  period  of  rapid  and  sustained  economic 
growth  on  a  different  scale  from  most  other 
developing  nations.  GNP  growth  of  10  percent 
per  year  In  real  terms  was  the  rule  until  the 
setback  of  the  oil  crisis.  Total  GNP  In  real 
terms  has  quadrupled  since  1955,  and  ex- 
ports have  increased  more  than  40  times.  U.S. 
aid,  which  sustained  the  South  in  the  early 
post  war  years.  Is  now  paltry  compared  to  the 
total  economy.  Today  Korea  makes  steel  su- 
per-tankers, ptetrochemicals  and  electronics 
for  sale  to  the  world — and  its  plans  are  big. 
By  1981 — only  six  years  from  now — It  expects 
to  export  $2.4  billion  In  textiles  and  garments 
alone — more  than  Its  total  GNP  In  1961.  Huge 
Increases  In  production  and  exjjort  are 
planned  for  other  Industries,  as  well. 

GNP  per  capita  has  shot  up  to  $513,  but 
due  to  Inflation  and  low  wage  policies  geared 
to  export.  South  Korean  workers  took  pay 
cuts  in  real  terms  mounting  to  5  to  10  per 
cent  last  year.  There  was  little  protest — part- 
ly because  protect  Is  banned  and  the  work- 
ers powerless,  partly  because  people  are  still 
better  off  than  they  were  a  few  years  aigo. 

Still,  the  workers'  pay  scales  and  living 
standards  are  very  low.  A  survey  by  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled Federation  of  Korean 
Trade  Unions  last  year  reported  that  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  organized  workers  were 
paid  less  than  30,000  won  monthly   (about 


$60) .  A  city  family's  minimum  living  cost  was 
estimated  at  nearly  50,000  won  ($100)  In  the 
same  period.  In  a  very  large  number  of  fam- 
ilies, several  people  are  working — Just  to  get 
by.  At  the  same  time,  a  middle  class  is  being 
built,  a  few  are  becoming  very  rich. 

CONSTITUTION   JETTISONED 

Politically,  South  Korea  has  taken  a  turn 
toward  authoritarianism  under  Park's  14- 
year  rule.  Park  took  power  as  a  general  In  a 
military  coup  and  reluctantly  shifted  to 
civilian  clothes  as  an  elected  president  with 
a  limited  term  under  strong  American  pres- 
sure. He  extended  his  hold  on  the  presidency 
from  two  terms  to  three  terms  by  means  of 
a  disputed  constitutional  amendment.  Even 
so,  he  would  have  had  to  step  down  this  year 
had  he  not  unilaterally — and  probably  Il- 
legally— Jettisoned  the  constitution  under 
martial  law  In  last  1972.  Now  he  is  elected 
president  by  an  easily-controlled  council 
rather  than  by  popular  vote.  And,  while  his 
present  term  under  the  new  constitution 
will  end  in  1978,  there  Is  no  reason  why  he 
cannot  continue  In  office  for  as  long  as  he 
wishes — and  his  strength  permits. 

With  the  constitutional  limitation  to  which 
Park  agreed  In  the  1960s.  South  Korea  had 
the  machinery  to  transfer  power  from  one 
leader  to  another  with  order  and  legitimacy — 
and  Park  made  noises  about  grooming  a  suc- 
cessor and  stepping  down.  In  1972  he  de- 
stroyed the  means  of  passing  power  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  principal  competing 
Institution,  the  National  Assembly.  The  po- 
litical instability  and  recurrent  upheavals  of 
the  past  two  years  flow  from  this. 

While  his  strength  and  some  of  his  achieve- 
ments are  admired.  Park  Is  not  a  truly  popu- 
lar figure.  There  Is  no  consensus  In  South 
Korea  that  he  should  be  president  forever — 
my  guess  Is  the  consensus  Is  quite  the  op- 
posite—  but  under  the  present  system  the 
only  way  to  oust  him  is  by  revolt,  coup  or 
assassination. 

One  wonders  why  an  all-powerful  leader 
has  been  accepted  with  so  little  known 
trouble  in  the  North  and  so  strongly  re- 
sisted in  the  South.  "Though  it  certainly 
wasn't  perfect  we  had  25  years  of  open  poll- 
tics,  while  the  North  simply  continued  and 
expanded  the  oppression  of  the  (pre-war) 
Japanese  colonial  system."  one  of  my  South 
Korean  friends  explained.  Even  Park  gives 
lip-service  to  democracy,  though  he  calls  It 
"Korean-style  democracy."  It  does  not  go 
down  easily. 

Ham  Sok  Hon.  the  white-bearded  and  re- 
spected senior  freedom  fighter,  has  been 
Jailed  by  the  Japanese,  the  Communists  and 
the  Rhee  regime  and  shadowed  and  Interro- 
gated by  Park's  ubiquitous  secret  police.  He 
sees  little  difference  between  them  so  far  as 
tyranny  Is  concerned  and  goes  on  fighting 
and  sneaking  without  respite. 

Since  Independence  from  the  colonial  Jap- 
anese in  1945.  two  vivid  experiences  have 
deeply  affected  the  thinking  of  South  Kore- 
ans. One  Is  the  1950  North  Korean  attack  and 
the  war  which  followed,  an  antl-Communlst 
lesson  which  has  never  been  forgotten.  The 
other  experience  was  the  1960  student  rev- 
olution which  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
President  Syngman  Rhee.  who  had  grown 
tyrannical  and  unpopular.  This  national  con- 
sciousness— almost  a  national  myth — of  stu- 
dent power  explains  why  the  campuses  are 
perennially  the  focus  of  dissent  and  why  a 
heavily-armed  grovernment  so  fears  a  few 
unarmed  young  men  and  women  waving 
placards  and  shouting  slogans  In  the  streets. 

Until  the  collapse  In  Vietnam  gave  sudden 
credibility  to  the  North  Korean  threat.  It 
seemed  likely  that  Park  and  his  growing  list 
of  domestic  enemies — Including  large  sec- 
tions of  the  various  churches  as  well  as 
many  students  and  intellectuals  and  much 
of  the-  press — would  Interact  with  one  an- 
other until  the  president  or  bis  apparatus 
finally  went  too  far  and  Park  was  overthrown. 


But  Park  has  the  upper  hand  for  as  long 
as  the  Northern  threat  seems  truly  pressing, 
and  right  now  he  Is  playing  that  hand  fully 
to  silence  all  competing  voices  and  mobilize 
Korean  society  for  the  long  haul. 

But  should  threat  of  attack  recede  or  North 
Korean  military  action  be  tried  and  fall. 
Park  may  well  be  faced  again  with  an  in- 
ternal problem  which  will  not  go  away.  "1 
hate  it,"  (the  Internal  suppression  and  mo- 
bilization of  today)  an  apolitical  Korean 
said  in  conversation  a  few  days  ago,  "but  It 
Is  inevitable  In  these  circumstances."  When 
circumstances  change,  he  will  probcU>ly  hate 
It  more  and  accept  It  less. 

Interaction  with  the  North  has  worked  in 
almost  uncanny  fashion  for  Park  In  recent 
years.  His  martial  law  constitution  was  ac- 
cepted because  hopes  for  detente  were  high 
at  the  time;  Park  sold  his  unchecked  author- 
ity as  the  only  way  to  negotiate  with  Kim 
n  Sung.  When  the  detente  faded,  so  did 
Park's  support. 

Last  August  Park's  heavy-banded  round- 
ups and  suppression  had  landed  him  In  seri- 
ous trouble  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Seoul 
seemed  near  to  an  Internal  explosion  or  a 
whispered  coup.  The  bullets  of  an  assassin, 
who  has  been  linked  to  North  Koreans  liv- 
ing in  Japan,  bounced  off  Park's  bulletproof 
lecturn  but  killed  his  wife.  The  political  ten- 
sion was  released  in  the  national  mourning 
and  Park  was  saved. 

Again,  early  this  year,  he  faced  serious 
trouble  when  fearless  former  political  pris- 
oners told  of  torture  in  prison.  Their  words 
were  trumpeted  by  the  country's  leading 
newspaper,  which  was  then  in  open  revolt 
against  Park's  secret  police.  But  the  fall  of 
Indochina  saved  Park,  making  the  threat 
from  North  Korea  more  credible  than  In 
years.  Klm  n  Sung  helped  by  flying  to  Pe- 
king. Now  Park's  stern  measures  and  possibly 
his  continuance  in  power  are  buttressed  by 
the  threat  of  war  rather  than  the  possibility 
of  peace. 

Of  politics  In  North  Korea,  virtually  noth- 
ing Is  known.  Klm  n  Sung,  "the  great  leader. " 
has  perhaps  the  greatest  personality  cult  In 
history.  But  behind  this,  human  beings- 
passionate,  vivid  Koreans — must  somewhere 
exist,  out  of  sight. 

MILLIONS    or    ARMED    MEN 

Militarily,  both  Koreas  have  been  piling  up 
armaments  and  Increasing  and  modernizing 
their  forces  with  characteristic  Industry  and 
zeal  for  the  past  quarter  century.  Today  the 
Korean  peninsula  Is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
armed  areas  of  the  world  bristling  with 
powerful  weaponry  In  the  hands  of  more  than 
1  million  men  in  regular  armies  on  the  two 
sides  plus  active  and  armed  reserves  of  about 
5  million  more  and  mobilized  defense  corps 
of  additional  millions.  This  In  a  peninsula  of 
about  50  million  people  In  all — two-thirds  of 
them  residing  In  the  South. 

South  Korea's  regular  force  Is  the  third 
largest  standing  army  in  the  non-Communist 
world,  behind  the  United  States  and  India. 
It  is  larger  than  that  of  Prance  or  West  Ger- 
many and  about  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Egypt  or  Britain.  North  Korea's  regular  force 
almost  matches  the  South's  In  manpower, 
but  on  a  per  capital  basis  the  North  Is  more 
heavily  armed. 

Should  a  second  Korean  civil  war  break  out. 
It  could  make  the  flrst  one  seem  like  a  game 
with  toys  even  if  direct  participation  of  the 
three  great  powers  could  be  avoided.  The 
1950-53  conflict  was  bloody  enough — roughly 
3  million  Koreans  of  both  sides  were  reported 
killed  or  missing,  of  a  total  population  then 
of  30  million. 

On  June  25.  1950.  according  to  military  his- 
torians. North  Korea  had  about  200,000  men 
In  Its  regular  forces  Including  10  army  divi- 
sions, armed  with  550  howitzers.  242  tanks 
and  a  few  lumbering  airplanes.  Today  it  is 
reported  to  have  regular  forces  of  467,000 
men.  Including  23  army  divisions  armed  with 
15.000  artillery  pieces.  Soviet  Frog  missiles, 
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more  than  1,000  tanks,  600  combat  aircraft 
Including  300  MIG  fighter-bombers,  hell- 
copters,  submarines,  high-speed  patrol  boats 
armed  with  Styx  missiles  and  much  more. 

North  Korea  Is  said  to  be  maniifacturlng 
tanks  and  helicopters  as  well  as  naval  craft 
and  to  be  preparing  to  manufacture  Jet  air- 
craft. It  was  extensive  underground  facilities 
designed  to  thwart  an  expected  attack  by  U.S. 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Commando  units 
have  recently  been  given  parachute  training 
for  possible  drops  behind  southern  lines. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  South  Korea  was  re- 
ported to  have  105,000  men  in  its  regular 
forces  Including  3  army  divisions,  91  howit- 
zers, no  tanks  and  a  few  light  observation 
planes.  Today  It  has  a  standing  armed  force 
of  625,000  men  including  23  infantry  divi- 
sions, 40  artillery  battaUons,  2,000  heavy  guns 
up  to  203  MM.  Honest  John  siirface-to-sur- 
face  missiles,  1,000  tanks.  210  combat  air- 
craft plus  destroyers,  minesweepers  and  pa- 
trol craft. 

South  Korea  is  manufacturing  M-16  rifles, 
ammunition  and  military  radios  and  prepar- 
ing to  produce  high-speed  patrol  boats  and 
Jet  aircraft  with  U.S.  help.  In  1974  it  bought 
twice  as  much  weaponry  with  Its  own  for- 
eign exchange  ($169  mUllon)  than  It  ac- 
tually received  in  U.S.  military  assistance 
grants.  Given  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omy, some  senior  Koreans  believe  that  within 
a  few  years  the  country  will  cease  receiving 
U.S.  military  aid  and  may  even  begin  paying 
part  of  the  costs  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  here, 
as  Is  done  now  by  West  Germany.  The  end  of 
aid  and  the  beginning  of  payments  presum- 
ably would  reduce  potential  U.S.  congres- 
sional leverage  on  the  Issues  of  human  rights 
and  repressing  internal  policies. 

The  40.000  American  troops  remaining  here 
are  unimportant  in  the  manpower  scale 
when  compared  to  the  vast  numbers  of  armed 
Koreans  on  two  sides.  I>esplte  aU  the  talk  of 
rigorous  Infantry  training,  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  Americans  are  combat  forces. 
Most  U.S.  troops  are  assigned  to  logistical 
and  headquarters  duties.  When  I  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  U.S.  forces  here  two  years 
ago.  I  found  that  many  of  them  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do. 

U.S.  warplanes  have  a  major  role  in  com- 
pensating for  North  Korea's  airpower  advan- 
tage over  the  South,  but  this  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  planned  Imbalance.  The  U.S.,  heavily 
committed  to  Seoul,  maintains  the  Imbalance 
In  order  to  keep  some  control  of  the  South 
Korean  military  situation. 

The  real  Importance  of  American  troops 
Is  political  and  strategic.  They  are  a  "trip- 
wire"—a  virtual  guarantee  that  the  U.S.  wUl 
be  quickly  involved  In  any  major  Korean 
conflict.  The  extensive  stockpiles  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  here— reported  to  number  well 
into  the  hundreds,  including  bombs,  artillery 
shells  and  burled  nuclear  land  mines— are  a 
clear  and  present  threat  against  the  North. 
But  should  they  ever  be  used,  the  world 
would  be  plunged  Into  Its  first  "tactical  nu- 
clear war"  which  would  greatly  increase  nu- 
clear proliferation  and  bring  dangers  almost 
beyond  Imagination. 

MUST  WAR  COME? 

Given  the  nature  of  the  Korean  people,  the 
two  regimes  and  their  economic  and  military 
strengths,  what  are  the  chances  of  armed 
conflict  sometime  within  the  next  few  years? 
A  sensitive  observer  here  would  have  to  say 
that  today  the  chances  seem  reasonably  good. 
The  situation  U  fluid.  Koreans  are  unpredict- 
able. Tension  in  Korea  can  be  dangerous  be- 
cause Koreans,  under  certain  circumstances, 
can  be  explosive  people. 

The  "sclentiflc  methods  of  aerial  observa- 
tion" mentioned  to  me  by  Park  are  said  to 
disclose  a  gradual  forward  repositioning  and 
build-up  of  North  Korean  forces  near  the 
38th  parallel.  This  could  be  either  for  defen- 
sive or  offensive  purposes— but  appears  to  be 
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more  likely  offensive.  Recently  South  Korea 
has  reinforced  and  repositioned  its  military 
power  in  forward  areas  north  of  Seoul. 

The  possible  lightning  strike  which  wor- 
ries Park  and  the  U.S.  command  would  re- 
quire a  lightning  response.  Korea  Is  thus  a 
hair-trigger  from  explosion  at  any  time.  It 
might  all  happen  so  fast,  or  by  such  con- 
trivance, that  the  U.S.  might  for  a  long  time 
be  unable  to  learn  who  did  what  to  whom. 
While  recognizing  the  dangers,  reason  im- 
pels one  to  believe  that  the  worst  will  not 
occur.  Kim  II  Sung  has  built  a  showcase 
capital  In  Pyongyang  with  wide  boulevards, 
attractive  parks  and  amenities  for  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  building  his  country's  industry. 
He  has  much  to  protect  and  defend.  To  take 
the  chance  of  losing  it  all  within  a  few  hours 
In  order  to  gain  a  devastated  South  would 
seem  irrational  beyond  the  scale  of  human 
thought. 

Park  has  even  more  to  lose  because  Seoul 
is  so  very  vulnerable.  Park  benefits  inter- 
nally from  tension,  but  the  real  thing  would 
be  a  disaster.  Just  as  Kim  II  Sung  probably 
cannot  flght  a  long  war  In  the  South  with- 
out Soviet  or  Chinese  help — and  thus  must 
have  their  concurrence — so — Park  would  not 
fight  a  long  war  in  the  North  without  the 
American  logistical  tall  and  U.S.  acqui- 
escence. 

Korea  is  one  of  the  world's  danger  spots 
because  major  strategic  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
overlap  in  this  peninsula.  These  powers  have 
conflicting  and  even  irreconcilable  interests 
In  many  respects,  but  right  now  they  seem 
to  have  a  common  interest  in  averting  an 
outburst  m  Korea  which  could  cost  each  of 
them  far  more  than  it  could  gain. 

American  and  other  diplomats  in  Peking 
believe  China  told  Kim  II  Sung  on  his  recent 
visit  to  be  cautious  at  least  for  the  present. 
The  Russians  wouldn't  even  .see  Kink  and 
the  fraternal  Communist  leader  flew  nt^y 
hundreds  of  miles  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
Soviet  airspace  on  his  way  to  Eastern  Europe. 
But  diplomats  with  contact  In  Pyongyang 
expect  Kim  to  go  to  Moscow  sometime  within 
the  next  two  months. 

Over  the  middle  distance  the  great  powers 
may  have  less  community  of  Interest  and  also 
less  influence  on  their  heavily-armed  Korean 
clients.  And  unless  seme  solution  or  modus 
Vivendi  can  be  found,  tension  will  persist  and 
the  dangers  of  accidental  or  deliberate  ex- 
plosion will  wear  away  at  the  actuarial  tables. 
Until  now  the  powers  have  given  little  pri- 
c«rlty  to  constructive  discussion  or  even  con- 
sideration of  Korea,  except  for  an  occasional 
backroom  dialogue  and  at  least  one  accom- 
modation with  respect  to  the  complex  Kor- 
ean question  at  the  U.N.  The  priority  for  con- 
sideration may  be  upgraded  now,  but  given 
all  the  complexities,  the  chances  for  a  big 
power  agreement  on  the  long-term  future  in 
the  peninsula  seem  sUm. 

When  American  withdrawal  from  Thailand 
is  completed  a  few  months  from  now.  South 
Korea  will  be  the  only  U.S.  military  foothold 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Indochina  collapse,  the  United  States  has 
redoubled  its  verbal  commitments  to  Korea 
and  substantially  upgraded  its  threats  of 
counterstrike  should  the  North  move.  But  a 
U.S.  trip-wire  posture  Involving  two  unpre- 
dictable Korean  states,  nuclear  weapons,  the 
fate  of  Japan  and  the  strategic  Interests  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  seems  much  too 
risky  for  permanent  policy.  About  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  said  for  it  Is  that  any  sud- 
den change  could  be  even  riskier. 

South  Korea  is  a  creature  of  the  United 
States  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  faraway 
state  m  the  world.  Dean  Rusk  drew  the  line 
on  the  map.  The  U.S.  kept  the  line  Intact 
by  suppressing  Korean  leftists  and  installing 
a  conservative  separatist  power  In  the  Im- 
mediate aftermath  of  World  War  II.  The  U.S. 
arranged  to  breathe  legitimacy  into  the 
Southern    regime    through    UN-supervised 


elections  In  the  South  only.  The  U.S.  pre- 
vented the  South  from  being  annexed  by 
Kim  n  Sung  In  1950,  at  enormous  cost  all 
round.  The  U.S.  brought  the  country  back 
from  rubble  with  economic  aid,  built  its 
armed  forces  with  military  assistance  and 
provided  most  of  the  markets  and  capital  for 
Korea's  economic  takeoff. 

That  the  U.S.  has  responsibilities  to  Ko- 
rea and  Its  people  is  evident.  The  question  is 
how  those  responsibilities  can  be  harmonized 
with  Korea's  past  and  future,  with  U.S.  na- 
tional interest  and  with  what  the  American 
public  will  support  over  a  long  period  ol 
time.  This  question  has  hardly  begun  to  be 
addressed  here  or  in  Washington. 

In  the  meantime,  the  situation  in  Korea 
and  by  extension  the  peace  of  Asia  and  the 
world  win  continue  to  rest  to  a  remarkable 
extent  on  Korean  leaders  who  have  their  own 
Interests  and  Inclinations.  Hang  on  to  your 
hat.  Korea  is  a  land  of  surprises. 


FEDERAL  REGXJLATION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
Americans  watch  in  the  evening  fre- 
quently is  not  uews  any  more.  You  can 
almost  guess  that  the  commentator  Is 
going  to  tell  you  about  high  gasoline 
prices,  or  high  unemployment  or  street 
fighting  in  Beirut  or  Ireland  or  a  new 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  or  another 
terrorist  attack  somewhere  or  something 
that  you  have  heard  before. 

I  have  had  a  recurring  theme  which  I 
have  sounded  continually  since  my  elec- 
tion to  public  office  which  decries  the 
size  of  the  Federal  Government  bu- 
reaucracy and  denounces  Federal  laws 
which  supersede  those  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  which  criticizes  end- 
less regulatory  agencies  and  redtape.  I 
feel  like  the  newscaster  who  must  report 
the  bad  news  each  time  I  sound  my 
theme. 

But,  recently,  I  heard  a  very  good 
newscast.  On  July  2,  in  a  commentary 
on  CBS  News,  Eric  Sevareid  discussed 
the  "luxuriant  growth  of  Federal  regula- 
tions which  has  now  reached  tropical 
proportions."  The  size  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  still  bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  a  distinguished  television 
commentator  has  so  accurately  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  many  Americans.  I 
commend  Mr.  Sevareid  for  his  remarks 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
commentary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    CBS    Evening    News,    July    2.    1975] 
Federal  Regulations 

Next  year's  election  could  be  interesting 
after  all.  We  could  have  the  Democrats,  led 
by  Mr.  "X",  promising  that  government  will 
do  more  for  the  people,  and  Republicans,  led 
by  Mr.  Ford,  promising  that  government 
will  do  less  for  people,  on  the  argument, 
first  put  by  Jefferson,  that  government  with 
the  power  to  do  things  for  people  also  has 
the  power  to  do  things  to  people. 

There  are  some  signs  that  an  increasing 
number  of  people  are  having  so  much  done 
to  them  that  they're  feeling  done  for — small 
businessmen,  for  one  group.  Mr.  Ford  told 
them  that  he  hears  their  cries  of  anguish 
as  they  flounder  in  the  growing  net  of  fed- 
eral rules  and  regulations.  He  says  he'll  do 
something  about  this,  but  nobody  quit©  sees 
how.  Government  regulatory  programs  are 
like  wars,  easy  to  start,  terribly  hard  to  stop. 

What  we  are  seeing,  as  one  noted  scholar 
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points  out,  Is  a  second  managerial  revolu- 
tion. The  first  was  a  shift  from  the  true 
entrepreneur,  the  owner-manager  in  bigger 
businesses,  to  phalanxes  of  salaried  business 
executives.  The  second  is  the  shift  to  cor- 
porate management  by  people  outside  the 
corporations,  the  phalanxes  of  government 
regulators. 

Business  Is  Just  one  area  where  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  federal  regulations  has  now 
reached  tropical  proportions.  They  all  begin 
with  benign  intent  and,  Indeed,  few  argue 
with  many  of  them  concerning  health  and 
safety,  gross  discrimination  and  gross  eco- 
nomic imbalances.  But  the  alarm  now  spread- 
ing centers  on  the  edicts  that  affect  what 
were  traditionally  private,  local,  and  in- 
stitutional processes  and  dealt  with  by  in- 
dividuals, voluntary  associations,  and  local 
government.  The  most  dramatic  case  is  school 
busing  for  racial  balance — working  In 
some  places,  becoming  such  a  counter-pro- 
ductive nightmare  in  others  that  various 
leading  advocates  of  de.«egregatlon,  both 
black  and  white,  are  turning  against  busing. 

This  winter,  by  a  one-vote  margin,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  school  children 
cannot  be  suspended  without  new  formali- 
ties, Including  hearings— further  reducing 
the  authority  of  school  principals  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  majority,  that  is.  their  rights 
to  order  and  learning.  Edicts  from  Washing- 
ton bureaus  will  now  determine  in  thousands 
of  schools  what  sports  boys  and  girls  will 
play  together  or  separately  and  Just  how. 
Instead  of  leaving  this  to  the  desires  and 
common  sense  of  parents  and  school  boards. 

The  affirmative-action  program  to  end  hir- 
ing discrimination  in  colleges  has  become 
another  nightmare,  frequently  resulting  in  a 
new  form  of  discrimination — against  brains. 

The  basic  drive  is  for  equality,  not  just 
equality  before  the  law  and  in  opportunity 
but  equality  of  result.  Inevitably,  this  means 
the  rise  in  power  of  central  government; 
inevitably,  the  rise  of  uniformity:  Inevitably, 
the  loss  of  variety  and  choice  by  private 
and  community  initiatives. 


AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator J.  W.  Fulbright  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  world  for  his  thorough 
understanding  of  our  foreign  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  many  years  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee his  counsel  and  advice  was  invaluable 
to  th°  Senate  and  the  Nation.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  his  insight  and  analy- 
sis shared  with  us  again. 

On  July  7.  1975  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Fulbright  which 
presented  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  ncace  or  for  crisis  which  lie 
ahead  of  us  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  our 
policy  from  this  dav  forward  that  will 
largely  determine  which  possibility  shall 
become  reality. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  re- 
cently stated  that  the  United  States 
"must  do  its  utmost  to  protect  all  its 
interests  in  the  Middle  East." 

The  status  quo,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Fulbright,  is  not  doing  the  job  of  recon- 
ciling and  protecting  all  of  these  inter- 
ests. His  feeling  is  that  a  less  open-ended 
support  of  Israel  and  a  position  promot- 
ing a  settlement  based  on  Israeli  with- 
drawal to  the  1967  borders,  with  certain 
insubstantial  variations  possible,  could 
in  fact  reconcile  and  protect  aJl  our  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as 
provide  perhaps  the  greatest  security  for 


Israel  since  "the  only  secure  borders  are 
those  which  are  accepted  by  one's  neigh- 
bors." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Fulbright's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  urge  that  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  make  careful  read- 
ing of  this  article  and  give  deep  thought 
to  its  implications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
American  Interests  in  the  Middle  East 
(By  J.  W.  Fulbright) 

In  his  speech  at  Atlanta  on  June  24,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  pointed  to  the 
range  of  vital  American  interests  in  the 
Middle  East — the  secvu'lty  of  Israel,  access  to 
Arab  oil,  the  strain  on  the  Western  alliance 
posed  by  each  successive  crisis,  the  threat 
to  the  world  economy  of  a  new  oil  crisis,  and 
the  chronic  danger  of  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  "must  do  its  utmost  to 
protect  all  its  interests  In  the  Middle  East." 

Having  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  Middle  East,  I  am  filled 
with  a  strong  sense  of  both  the  import  and 
urgency  of  the  Secretary's  observations,  "nme 
is  working  against  us,  and  pgainst  our  In- 
terests. 

To  see  why,  it  Is  necessar  to  consider  all 
of  our  interests  m  the  Middle  East.  The 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  the  oil  problem 
are  not  only  related  but  inseparable.  Israel 
is  largely  a  creation  of  the  conscience  of 
the  West,  particularly  that  of  the  United 
States;  for  that  reason  alone,  her  survival 
qualifies  as  en  American  national  Interest. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  a  most  vital  In- 
terest in  access  to  Arab  oil— all  the  more  as 
the  Gulf  States  account  for  a  steadily  rising 
portion  of  our  Imports  and  Congress  shows 
little  Inclination  to  enact  measures  for  mean- 
ingful energy-conservation.  Logic  suggests 
that  if  we  are  to  give  all-out  support  to  cur- 
rent Israeli  policy,  we  should  be  taking  dras- 
tic measures  of  energy  con.eervatlon  against 
the  inevitable  embargo;  or  if  we  are  to  allow 
our  dependency  on  Persian  Gulf  oil  to  con- 
tinue to  Increase  at  Its  pre.sent  rate,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  draw  back  from  our  financial 
and  political  support  of  continued  Israeli 
occupation  of  Arab  lands. 

The  problem  of  statecraft  Is  to  avoid  this 
unnalatable  choice  by  reconciling  our  Israeli 
and  Arab  Interests,  surely  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  drift,  or  be  maneuvered,  into  a 
position  m  which  one  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  other.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  these 
interests  is  by  bringing  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel  to  a  settlement. 

The  status  quo  is  not  benign.  It  is  not  al- 
lowing tensions  to  abate;  on  the  contrary, 
it  fosters  a  steady  and  accelerating  slide  to- 
ward war.  The  Secretarv  was.  If  anvthlng, 
understating  the  matter  when  he  said  at 
Atlanta  that  "we  are  now  at  a  point  where 
there  must  be  a  turn  either  toward  peace  or 
toward  new  crises."  Virtually  every  Arab 
leader  I  met  on  my  trio  exnressed  not  Just 
apprehension  but  certainty  that  If  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  a  settlement  does  not 
come  soon,  war  will  follow  within  a  year  or 
so.  and  with  it  a  new  oil  embargo. 

The  principal  Arab  countries — Including 
Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia— are 
all  led  by  moderate  and  responsible  men. 
These  leaders  are  united  in  a  consensus  for 
making  peace  with  Israel  on  the  basis  of  the 
1967  borders.  All  of  them  say  so,  explicitly 
and  without  qualification,  and  the  head  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
Yasser  Arafat  says  so,  too,  guardedly  and  by 
indirection  but,  to  my  ear,  unmistakably. 
The  emergence  of  this  consensus  for  the 
acceptance  of  Israel  is  the  most  Important 
and    promising    development    in    the    Arab 


world  since  the  1967  war.  It  has  created  what 
Arab  leaders  describe  as  a  "golden  opportu- 
nity" for  peace. 

Emphatic  as  they  are  In  pointing  to  this 
"golden  opportunity,"  Arab  leaders  are  no 
less  emphatic  that,  if  not  seized  upon  now, 
the  opportunity  wiU  soon  be  lost,  perhaps 
Irretrievably.  As  in  our  own  politics,  no  ap- 
proach to  a  problem — especially  a  risky  and 
controversial  one — can  be  pressed  Indefinite- 
ly if  it  does  not  bring  results.  The  continued 
occupation  of  Arab  lands  is  a  threat  not  only 
to  Arab  moderation  but  to  the  moderate 
leaders  themselves.  Mr.  Arafat  hints  that  he 
could  be  more  forthcoming  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  show  for  It  and  also  warns  that  If 
he  does  not  succeed  he  will  be  replaced  by 
extremists.  One  also  hears — with  disturbing 
frequency — warnings  that  President  Sadat 
himself  may  be  in  trouble  If  he  does  not 
soon  achieve  some  progress  toward  peace. 

The  stakes  are  high,  either  for  disaster  or, 
Eis  is  not  always  sufficiently  recognized,  for 
great  good.  If  there  is  another  war.  It  may 
well  bring  on  difficulties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  will  surely  bring  an  embargo, 
which  in  turn  could  precipitate  the  disin- 
tegration of  our  alliances  with  Europe  and 
Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  Saudi  Arabia,  with 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  has 
offered  the  United  States  a  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  assured  access  to  its  oil  that  arouses 
the  envy  of  all  other  industrialized  countries. 
The  Saudis  do  not  propose,  nor  would  we 
desire,  privileged  or  discriminatory  access 
to  their  oil,  but  they  do  offer  us — and  It  is 
entirely  proper  that  we  should  accept — a 
unique  relationship  based  upon  assured  oil 
supply,  large-scale  Investment  of  oil  reve- 
nues in  the  United  States,  and  primary  re- 
liance upon  American  technology  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Saudi  Arabia.  A  Saudi-Ameri- 
can association  of  this  kind  could  also  serve 
as  an  economic  nucleus  that  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Including 
the  developing  countries.  Also  of  great  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  Saudi 
Ar.abias  vast  oil  reserves  are  explored  and  ex- 
tracted by  a  highly  efficient  American  com- 
pany with  excellent  relations  with  the  Saudi 
government.  It  Is  staffed  prlmarly  by  Ameri- 
cans, is  American  in  Its  orientation,  and 
qualifies  thereby  as  a  solid  asset  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

There  are  two  basic  problems  with  respect 
to  our  reliance  on  Arab  oil :  supply  and  price. 
The  problem  of  supply — which  is  to  say,  the 
threat  of  embargo— is  wholly  a  function  of 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  If  that  is  resolved. 
there  is  no  further  threat  of  embargo.  The 
problem  of  price  Is  also  related  to  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict.  A  settlement  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  result  In  an  Immediate,  sizable 
price  rollback,  nor  would  it  detach  Saudi 
Arabia  from  OPEC.  It  would,  however,  elimi- 
nate the  only  outstanding  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia — especially 
if  provision  were  made  for  the  restoration  of 
East  .Terusalem  to  one  form  or  .inother  of 
Arab  sovereignty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Saudi  Arabia  would  almost  certainly  draw 
closer  to  the  United  States  and  become  more 
amenable  to  our  influence,  making  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  prices  far  more  susceptible  of  rea- 
sonable accommodation. 

Except  from  Israel  herself,  there  Is  a  vir- 
tual world  consensus  as  to  the  main  outlines 
of  a  Middle  East  settlement:  an  Israeli  with- 
drawal to  the  borders  of  1967  with  Insub- 
stantial variations;  a  Palestinian  state  com- 
prising the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  either 
separate  or  in  association  with  Jordan  as  the 
Palestinians  may  choose:  the  permanent  or 
Indefinite  demilitarization  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  of  much  or  all  of  Slnal  Including 
Sharm  el-Shelkh,  and  of  much  or  all  of  the 
West  Bank;  the  stationing  In  the  demili- 
tarized zones  of  U.N.  Forces  which  could  not 
be  removed  except  with  the  consent  of  both 
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sides;  and  great  power  guarantees  of  the 
settlement,  preferably  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  sup- 
plemented If  necessary  by  a  solid  and  ex- 
plicit American  guarantee  of  Israel. 

A  settlement  along  these  lines  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  principal  Arab  parties  and 
also  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Arab  consensus 
for  the  acceptance  of  Israel  has  been  repeat- 
edly signaled  by  the  Arab  leaders.  King 
Khalid  put  it  this  way:  "The  Arabs  have 
learned  to  be  moderate,  reasonable.  Gone  are 
the  days  of  Nasser's  period  when  the  Arabs 
threatened  to  exterminate  the  Israelis."  No 
less  significant  is  the  Soviet  declaration  of 
wUlingness  to  guarantee  Israel.  As  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  put  it  at  a  dinner  in  Mos- 
cow on  April  23  for  Syrian  Foreign  Minister 
Khaddam:  "Israel  may  get.  if  it  .<?o  wishes, 
the  strictest  guarantees  with  the  participa- 
tion— under  an  appropriate  agreement — of 
the  Soviet  Union."  As  noted,  the  Arab  con- 
sensus will  not  survive  indefinitely  if  it  brings 
no  rewards;  nor  can  we  count  on  the  Soviets 
to  renew  the'r  offer  to  cooperate  if  we  do  not 
hold  them  to  it  now. 

The  settlement  would  not  need  to  be  im- 
plemented at  once.  President  Sadat  and  other 
Arab  leaders  indicate  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  have  It  implemented  over  a 
period  of  years,  step-by-step — provided  it 
were  understood  that  such  a  settlement,  and 
nothing  less,  were  the  agreed  objective. 

A  settlement  of  the  kind  described  would 
redeem  and  reconcile  the  American  interests 
at  stake  and,  I  feel  certain,  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  Israel  as  well.  Israel  will  be  secure 
only  when  she  gains  acceptance  as  a  normal 
state  in  the  Middle  East,  in  which  event 
she  would  almost  certainly  become  the 
scientific  and  technological  leader  of 
the  region.  The  Arabs  offer  that — or  a  start 
toward  that — now,  but  It  is  far  from  certain 
that  they  will  continue  to  offer  it  as  they  gain 
in  military  and  technological  capacity.  The 
advantage  of  Israel  is  transient:  a  population 
far  more  advanced  than  those  of  her  neigh- 
bors in  technology  and  organization.  The 
Arabs,  however,  are  advancing  rapidly  In  ed- 
ucation and  technological  skills,  and  when 
these  are  added  to  their  vastly  greater  num- 
bers and  wealth,  the  balance  of  power  will 
swing  In  their  favor.  In  that  eventuality, 
Israel  will  become  less  and  less  secure  despite 
the  retention  of  "defensible  borders"  and  will 
of  course  be  thrown  into  steadily  greater  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  States. 

As  matters  now  stand,  our  commitment  to 
Israel  is  open-ended:  We  are  providing  the 
material  means  for  an  Israeli  policy  that  Is 
beyond  our  control — a  policy  that,  by  all  In- 
dications, Is  carrying  both  Israel  and  the 
United  States  toward  a  major  new  crisis.  An 
American  guarantee  of  an  agreed  settlement, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  clarify  an  am- 
biguous commitment,  bringing  it  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  our  national  Interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  Israel  with  the 
greatest  possible  security  under  the  circum- 
stances that  exist  In  the  area.  As  one 
thoughtful  observer  remarked:  "The  only 
secure  borders  are  those  which  are  accepted 
by  one's  neighbors." 


TWO  BILLS  FOR  FEDERALISM:  GEN- 
IAL REVENUE  SHARING  AND  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL COUNTER- 
CYCLICAL ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  when  Con- 
gress convened  in  January,  I  introduced 
S.  11,  a  bill  to  make  general  revenue 
sharing  permanent  and  inflation  proof, 
and  declared  that  this  would  be  one  of 
my  top  legislative  priorities.  Revenue 
sharing  is  still  my  top  priority,  although 
that  does  not  preclude  my  interest  in  all 
intergovernmental  relations.  Therefore, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  cur- 


rent recession  would  be  a  long  term  af- 
fair, I  worked  with  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tors MusKiE  and  Humphrey  to  develop 
the  Intergovernmental  Countercyclical 
Assistance  Act,  S.  1359,  designed  to  give 
special  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments during  the  current  recession. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  debate  over 
intergovernmental  assistance  has  become 
confused  over  the  purposes  and  designs 
of  the  two  bills.  Although  they  are  both 
intergovernmental  bills,  the  similarity 
stops  there. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  based  on 
our  original  Federalist  principles  of  solv- 
ing problems  at  that  appropriate  level 
of  government,  whether  it  be  National, 
State,  or  local.  General  revenue  sharing 
was  needed  because  the  State  and  local 
governments'  basic  sources  of  income  are 
either  property  tax  or  sales  taxes  which 
have  both  gone  about  as  far  as  they  can 
go.  Only  the  Federal  Government  with 
its  massive  income  tax  capabilities  is 
really  able  to  raise  the  money  needed  by 
the  local  governments.  The  direction  of 
general  revenue  sharing  was  then,  toward 
localism  in  the  decision  process  since 
virtually  all  governments,  regardless  of 
need  received  some  fimds,  as  they  should 
under  our  Federalist  principles. 

Intergovernmental  countercyclical  as- 
sistance is  based  on  Federalist  principles 
also,  but  designed  to  meet  the  current 
and,  heaven  forbid,  any  future  reces- 
sions this  country  might  have.  It  is,  then, 
an  antirecession  measure.  State  and 
local  governments  become  eligible  when 
and  if  they  go  above  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment and  conversely  automatically  cut 
oflf  once  a  locality  falls  below  6  percent. 
This  cutoff  is  the  "countercyclical"  fea- 
ture that  I  personally  find  so  attractive. 

The  bills,  incidentally,  to  further  dis- 
tinguish them,  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  separate  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. Countercyclical  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  of  Government  Op- 
erations, while  revenue  sharing  is  under 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  am  in  the  for- 
tunate and  unique  position  of  being  the 
only  Senator  on  both  subcommittees  and 
committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  brief 
explanation  helps  to  distinguish  the  two 
bills.  Countercyclical  should  be  measured 
not  against  revenue  sharing,  but  rather 
against  other  antirecession  bills.  Revenue 
sharing  should  be  measured  not  against 
coimtercyclical,  but  whether  you  believe 
in  State  and  local  government  control 
versus  centralized  control  in  Washington. 

In  my  opinion,  both  these  bills  are 
badly  needed.  To  emphasize  this  point, 
today  Senator  Muskie  and  I  have  written 
the  President  calling  for  a  bipartisan 
meeting  of  congressional  leaders  to  dis- 
cuss State  and  local  problems,  and  spe- 
cifically revenue  sharing  and  counter- 
cyclical aid.  The  President  has  invited 
a  representative  of  mayors  from  the  re- 
cent mayors  conference  to  meet  with 
him  this  Thursday  on  revenue  sharing. 
Senator  Muskie  and  I  have  suggested 
that  he  expand  this  meeting  to  include 
the  bipartisan  group  of  Senators,  and 
it  might  also  be  advisable  to  include  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Governors,  legis- 


latures, league  of  cities  and  county  asso- 
ciations. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  was  built 
on  Federalist  principles  and  I  think  that 
these  two  bills,  general  revenue  sharing 
and  intergovernmental  countercyclical 
aid  will  strengthen  those  principles. 


ANTIRECESSION  AID  TO  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  April 
7,  I  introduced  legislation,  along  with 
Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator  Brock, 
to  provide  emergency  antirecession  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
which  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  current 
recession.  The  bill,  S.  1359,  was  intro- 
duced in  response  to  growing  evidence 
that  the  combined  pressures  of  inflation 
and  recession  were  taking  a  severe  toll 
on  local  government  budgets.  These  pres- 
sures have  been  detailed  in  countless 
newspaper  articles,  a  survey  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  in  testimony 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  so  I  will  not 
reiterate  them  here. 

What  I  would  like  to  speak  to  today 
is  a  subsequent  development  which  con- 
cerns me  very  much — and  one  which  I 
feel  should  be  clarified  for  the  entire 
Senate. 

Since  S.  1359  was  introduced,  there 
have  been  repeated  efforts  to  portray  it 
as  a  substitute  for  revenue  sharing.  These 
efforts  have  continued  despite  my  own 
repeated  statements  that  it  was  never 
the  intention  of  this  legislation  to  serve 
such  a  purpose.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
speak  for  my  colleagues.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  Senator  Brock,  on  this  same 
point.  In  fact.  Senator  Brock  and  I  are 
both  cosponsors  of  entirely  separate  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  life  of  revenue 
sharing. 

So  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

First,  revenue  sharing  and  counter- 
cyclical assistance  are  simply  not  the 
same. 

On  the  surface,  there  are  some  similar- 
ities between  the  two. 

Both  measures  are  government  to 
government  in  nature.  Both  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  relatively  few  strings  at- 
tached. But  there  the  similarity  stops. 

Revenue  sharing  arose  in  the  context 
of  debate  over  the  merits  of  different 
types  of  permanent  Federal  grants,  as  to 
which  kind  was  best  suited  to  local  needs. 
It  was  enacted  as  an  attempt  to  decen- 
tralize decisionmaking  over  local  priori- 
ties, recognizing  that  Washington  does 
not  always  know  best  what  needs  at  the 
local  level  are. 

Revenue  sharing  has  now  become  an 
important  fixture  in  the  overall  mix  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  Its 
merits  must  be  judged  and  its  future  de- 
termined in  the  context  of  that  same 
discussion. 

Countercyclical  aissistance,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  arisen  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
different  debate — how  to  deal  with  the 
worst  recession  this  country  has  seen  In 
several  decades.  The  proposal  recognizes 
the  preeminence  of  Washington  In  deter- 
mining national  economic  policy,   and 
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asserts  that  there  must  be  greater  co- 
ordination between  the  various  levels  of 
government  if  such  policy  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. It  is  an  antirecession  measure  only. 
Its  merits  can  only  be  compared  to  those 
of  other  antirecession  proposals,  as  to 
which  contributes  most  to  regaining  a 
soimd  national  economy. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  revenue  shar- 
ing belongs  in  the  mix  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  counter- 
cyclical assistance  belongs  in  the  mix  of 
Federal  anti-recession  efforts. 

But  whichever  way  one  comes  down  on 
either  of  these  two  issues,  they  simply 
cannot  be  equated.  Those  who  try  to  do 
so  are  doing  a  disservice  both  to  State 
and  local  goverrmients  and  to  the  qual- 
ity of  public  debate  on  two  very  impor- 
tant questions — ^how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  share  its  revenues,  and 
how  the  Federal  Government  should 
deal  with  recession. 

A  second  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  is  that  reve- 
nue sharing  and  countercyclical  assist- 
ance should  not  be  considered  mutually 
exclusive.  The  enactment  of  one  should 
not  preclude  the  enactment  of  the  other. 

There  are  those  suggesting  that  If  the 
countercyclical  assistance  proposal  is 
adopted,  then  the  future  of  revenue 
sharing  will  be  in  jeopardy.  The  reason- 
ing behind  this  argument  is  not  entirely 
clear. 

Perhaps  it  stems  from  the  President's 
well  known  opposition  to  any  new  Fed- 
eral spending.  If  that  is  the  case,  coun- 
tercyclical assistance  must  be  voted  up 
or  down  on  its  own  on  that  question,  re- 
gardless of  the  fate  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. Countercyclical  assistance  would  put 
new  Federal  spending  into  the  economy 
immediately,  when  it  is  needed  to  help 
with  local  budgetary  crisis.  Hopefully, 
by  early  1977,  the  economy  will  have  im- 
proved, in  which  case  outlays  under  S. 
1359  would  have  been  substantially  re- 
duced. Revenue  sharing,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  not  commit  any  new  Fed- 
eral dollars  until  January,  1977,  even  if  it 
were  reenacted  tomorrow. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  this 
argument  may  be  uncertainty  about  the 
workings  of  the  new  budget  process.  If 
this  is  the  case,  I  would  like  to  lay  such 
fears  to  rest. 

The  argument  is  made  that  if  counter- 
cyclical assistance  is  enacted  this  year,  it 
will  delay  reenactment  of  revenue  shar- 
ing until  next  year — why,  I  am  not  ex- 
actly sure — and  that  such  delay  would 
make  is  impossible  for  local  governments 
to  plan  for  revenue  sharing  in  planning 
for  their  fiscal  year  1977  budgets. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  point- 
ing out  that  the  reenactment  of  revenue 
sharing  this  year  was  in  substantial 
doubt  long  before  S.  1359  was  introduced 

But  more  importantly,  the  plain  facts 
of  the  budget  process  imdercut  this 
argument.  The  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  is  required  to  be  in  place  by 
May  15.  It  will  include  and  endorse 
projected  outlays  under  a  renewed 
revenue  sharing  program  for  1977  and 
beyond.  State  and  local  governments 
would  continue  to  receive  their  current 
revenue  sharing  allocations  under  exist- 
ing law  until  it  expires  in  December  1976. 


Rather  than  State  and  local  governments 
being  faced  with  enormous  uncertainty 
about  planning  their  budgets,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  new  budget  process  will  in 
fact  give  much  greater  certainty  about 
revenue  sharing,  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  now 
holding  its  annual  conference  in  Boston, 
is  about  to  endorse  resolutions  calling  for 
both  a  reenactment  of  revenue  sharing 
and  for  emergency  antirecession  aid  to 
the  cities. 

President  Ford  has  invited  about  100 
mayors  to  meet  with  him  on  Thursday, 
to  discuss  the  renewal  of  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  use  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  concern  about  the  critical  budget 
situation  facing  many  of  our  cities — a 
situation  which  belies  administration 
claims  that  the  worst  of  the  recession  is 
over,  and  that  we  can  now  sit  back  and 
wait  for  things  to  get  better. 

Today,  Senator  Brock  and  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  President,  urging  him  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  develop  a 
national  urban  economic  policy — one 
which  will  help  our  cities  out  of  the 
trough  of  recession,  and  stabilize  them 
over  over  the  long  haul  as  well. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I 
believe  that  both  revenue  sharing  and 
countercyclical  assistance  are  essential 
ingredients  for  such  a  national  policy. 


RUSSIA  HOLDS  KEY  TO  MIDEAST 
PEACE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  column  from  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
of  June  13. 

I  think  this  column  makes  an  ex- 
tremely important  point,  one  that  we 
should  all  recognize  as  valid:  That  is, 
the  need  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  into 
our  attempts  to  find  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  as  a  constructive  partner. 

I  concur  with  the  fear  expressed  in 
this  article  that  we  have  at  times  per- 
mitted a  desire  to  inflict  a  diplomatic 
defeat  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  pri- 
ority over  finding  a  peace  settlement. 
Yet,  in  fact,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  parties  in  the  Middle  East  would  all 
accept  a  solution  which  is  unacceptable 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  we  find  our- 
selves working  at  cross  purposes;  to  the 
degree  our  peace  efforts  exclude  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  that  degree  they  are 
also  unlikely  to  be  successful. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
play  a  constructive  role  in  finding  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  if  we  take  the  initia- 
tive in  working  toward  a  joint  approach. 
The  Soviet  leadership  is  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  world  peace  inherent  in  any 
outbreak  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Soviets  have  expressed  their  desire 
for  peace  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
I  believe  that  a  joint  program,  taking 
proper  account  of  both  United  States 
and  Soviet  interests  and  commitments 
in  the  area,  would  be  possible.  I  certainly 
think  we  should  attempt  to  develop  such 
a  program,  and  thus  to  bring  the  Soviet 
Union  into  our  peace  efforts  as  a  partner, 
not  as  a  rival. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  from  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bring  Her  Into  Negotiations — Russia  Holds 
Key  to  Mideast  Peace 

The  spectacle  of  Israeli  Premier  Yitzhak 
Rabin  in  Washington,  hat  in  hand,  trying 
to  shore  up  relations  with  his  country's  only 
remaining  protector,  is  one  that  ought  to 
make  Americans  ashamed,  not  proud. 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  have  been  carrying  on  a  well 
edvertised  flirtation  with  President  Sadat 
of  Egypt  and  other  Arab  leaders  as  part  of 
a  deliberate  pressure  campaign  against  Israel. 

The  Ford  administration  believes  Israel 
must  make  concessions  in  order  to  move  the 
Middle  East  somewhere  closer  to  peace. 
Basically,  that's  a  matter  of  yielding  the 
Abu  Rudels  oil  field  and  the  Mitla  and  Gidl 
passes  In  the  Sinai  back  to  Sculat. 

Israel,  in  the  last  round  of  Kissinger  nego- 
tiations, was  unwilling  to  give  up  these 
without  assurances  from  Sadat  that  he  would 
refrain  from  making  war  upon  her.  Sadat 
balked  because  he  felt  he  could  not  pledge 
peace  without  the  assent  of  his  Syrian  ally. 

You  can  make  a  respectable  argument  that 
Israel  ought  to  gamble  by  giving  up  the 
passes  and  oil  field.  Many  Israelis  believe 
that,  though  the  majority  supports  the 
government  position. 

But  the  kind  of  pressure  exerted  on  Israel 
by  the  United  States  represents  a  power  play, 
not  an  appeal  to  logic  or  reason. 

Israel  is  in  an  extremely  difficult  financial 
position.  To  maintain  her  defense  forces  at 
what  she  regards  as  an  adequate  level,  she 
wants  $1.9  billion  in  military  aid  from  us 
in  the  ne.\t  fiscal  year.  She  needs  another 
$600  million  economic  assistance. 

All  her  requests  have  gone  unanswered 
since  the  failure  of  the  Kissinger  mission. 
That's  the  real  meaning  of  the  foreign  policy 
"reassessment"  Ford  and  Kissinger  talk 
about.  It's  simply  a  matter  of  bringing  Israel 
to  heel  by  cutting  off  aid. 

Israel  has  nowhere  else  to  go.  Her  former 
friends  In  Western  Europe  have  pretty  much 
deserted  her,  under  the  pressure  of  the  oil 
embargo. 

In  the  last  analysis,  she  probably  has  no 
choice  except  to  do  as  we  wish.  She  Is  not 
without  friends  in  the  U.S.  government,  how- 
ever, as  the  recent  petition  signed  by  76 
senators  proved. 

What  makes  all  this  doubly  suspect  Is  the 
fact  that  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  seem  as  much  directed  toward  re- 
ducing Soviet  Infiuence  as  toward  any  search 
for  peace. 

Sadat  finds  favor  with  American  officials 
because  he  seems  to  be  keeping  Russia  at 
arm's  length.  From  Egypt's  point  of  view, 
this  Is  shrewd  policy.  The  United  States  can 
deliver  Israel;  Russia  certainly  cannot. 

Russia,  however,  is  supplying  SjTla,  Iraq, 
Libya  and  other  Arab  countries  with  just 
about  anything  they  want  in  the  way  of 
weapons.  There  is  no  Indication  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  using  any  aid  cutoff  as  a  tool 
to  make  its  clients  more  rcasonaole. 

If  we  really  want  peace  In  the  Middle 
East,  we  ought  to  be  working  to  bring  Russia 
more  Into  the  picture.  Syria's  warlike  atti- 
tude is  far  more  dangerous  than  any  con- 
ceivable development  in  Israel.  So  is  Egypt's, 
for  that  matter. 

Many  people  forget  that  the  Middle  East- 
ern wars  all  have  begun — since  the  first  war 
of  Israeli  Independence — when  the  Arab 
countries  either  attacked  or  conducted  an 
extreme  provocation  such  as  closing  the 
straits  of  Tlran  or  seizing  the  Suez  canal. 

A  middle  eastern  settlement  never  will  be 
possible  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
to  keep  the  area  stirred  up  and  Is  willing 
to  supply  the  Arab  countries  with  enough 
weapons  to  make  war. 

UntU  then,  we  have  no  honorable  choice 
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except  to  give  Israel  the  means  to  defend 
Itself. 

Viewed  in  that  context,  the  flaws  In  cur- 
rent tr.S.  policy  are  easy  to  see.  Instead  of 
concentrating  on  Isolating  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  ought  to  be  making  every  effort  to  bring 
her  in  as  a  co-guarantor  of  a  Mid-Eastern 
peace. 

Is  that  possible?  Maybe  so.  Maybe  not. 
Russia  fea,rs  a  worlci  war  that  could  erupt 
there  Just  as  much  as  we  do.  In  any  event, 
well  never  know  whether  such  a  thing  is 
possible  until  we  give  it  a  full-fledged  try 


Julij  8,  1975 


THE  PASSAMAQUODDY  TTDAL 
PROJECT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Boston  Globe  magazine  of  June  29  had  a 
very  readable  article  on  the  Passama- 
quoddy  tidal  project  on  the  Maine- 
Canadian  border.  Although  the  dream  of 
harnessing  Quoddy's  potential  power  has 
fascinated  many  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  soaring  oil  prices  have  re- 
sulted in  a  new  interest  by  both  Congress 
and  by  the  Canadian  Government  in 
tidal  power.  Quoddy  is  not  the  only  po- 
tential site  for  tidal  power  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  Is  the  site  with  the  most 
prior  study  and  potentiality. 

In.  the  early  I960's  a  review  was  done 
of  the  Passamaquoddy  and  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Kennedy.  Both 
Dickey-Lincoln  and  Passamaquoddy 
were  found  to  be  cost  effective  in  the  Au- 
gust 1964  report  of  the  Passamaquoddy- 
St.  John  River  Study  Committee  to  In- 
tenor  Secretary  Udall.  Only  in  a  supple- 
mentary report  in  July  of  1965  from  Sec- 
retary Udall  to  President  Johnson  was  it 
determined  that  the  Passamaquoddy 
part  of  the  project  had  slipped  just  below 
imlty  primarily  as  a  result  of  marked  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  production  of  power 
by  both  nuclear  and  large  conventional 
steam-electric  plants  and  higher  Federal 
Interest  rates. 

These  marked  reductions  in  cost  of 
power  are  no  longer  with  us.  We  are 
striving   to   develop   alternative   energy 
sources  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  offset  the 
tremendous  energy  price  increases  we 
have  suffered  in  the  past  2  years.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  look  at  Quoddy  again  and 
coordinate  our  efforts  with  those  of  Can- 
ada. The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  was  specifically  di- 
rected last  year  in  Public  Law  93-577  the 
Federal    Ncnnuclear    Energy    Research 
and  Development  Act,  to  include  in  its 
program  elements  and  activities  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  tidal  power  for  supplying 
electrical  energy.  ERDA,  however,  is' ap- 
parently    ignoring     this    congressional 
mandate.  They  plan  to  allot  only  SlOO  000 
to  ocean  energy  studies,  the  area  wliich 
they  inform  me  includes  tidal  power,  and 
this  amount  is  to  be  divi(Jed  between  at 
least  two  other  more  exotic  and  techno- 
logically distant  research  projects.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  however,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  this  spring  from  my 
colleague.    Senator    Muskie,    estimated 
they  would  need  $175,000  in  fiscal  vear 
1976  to  undertake  a  reevaluation  of  Pas- 
samaquoddy alone.  ERDA  cannot  plan  to 
carry  out  any  serious  investigation  of 
JjJjJ  PJJ^er  with  only  a  portion  of  some 


In  light  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
resolution  last  March  to  look  at  Quoddy 
again,  as  well  as  the  directive  to  ERDA 
to  investigate  tidal  power,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress will  insure  that  funds  are  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  congressional 
directive  either  through  ERDA  or  an- 
other relevant  agency  such  as  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
^  Globe  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Dream  op  Harnessing  the  TmES 

OF  Maine 

(By  James  G.  Crowley) 

In  1921,  the  siunmer  he  was  stricken  with 
polio  and  10  years  before  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  his  good  friend  Dexter  Cooper,  a  hy- 
draulic engineer,  strode  the  shores  of  his 
favorite  retreat,  Campobello  Island  in  Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay,  and  dreamed  a  great  dream 


Here,  where  the  average  tidal  range  is  IS'j 
feet  and  the  maximum  a  powerful  27,  they 
would  build  the  world's  first  great  tidal 
power  plant  to  generate  electricity,  thus  har- 
nessing  a  small  fraction  of  the  almost  infi- 
nite power  of  the  oceans  which  pound  ap- 
proximately 6000  miles  of  United  States 
coasts  challenging  man  to  put  their  eternal 
ebb  and  flow  and  their  sometimes  savage 
surging  to  his  own  use. 

It  was  one  of  a  great  President's  greatest 
dreams,  and  he  nursed  it  for  15  years  until  a 
hostile  Congress  blasted  It  with  catcalls  of 
•boondoggling"  and  cut  off  PWA  funds  for 
the  start  of  construction  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  market  for  the  power  that 
would  be  developed.  The  General  Electric 
Company,  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  request,  made  a 
rough  survey  and  corroborated  this  curious 
finding,  reporting,  according  to  the  legisla- 
tive service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  that 
the  project  is  of  Interest  and  well  worth 
studying,  but  demand  for  power  .  .  .  does 
not  justify  anything  further." 

Now,  after  a  succession  of  studies,  includ- 
ing one  at  the  behest  of  the  late  President 
John  F  Kennedy  in  1961  and  another  in 
1963  by  the  Passamaquoddy-St.  John  River 
Study  Committee,  and  after  repeated  find- 
ings that  the  project  is  both  technologically 
and  economically  feasible,  the  dream  Is  be- 
ing dreamed  again,  prompted  by  the  dis- 
astrous shortfall  of  other  power  sources  in 
a  power-hungry  world.  And  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  Senate  resolution  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  (D-Maine)  last 
March,  the  dream  may  be  brought  to  fruition 
here  as  it  already  has  been  on  the  White 
Sea  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ranee  River  on  the  Channel  In  France 
The  latter  can  supply  up  to  670  million 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  per  year  to 
the  French  power  grid. 

Before  the  coming  of  Christ,  way  back  to 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Arabian,  Chinese 
and  Icelandic  scholars,  man  has  pondered 
the  mystery  of  the  tides  and  the  awesome 
power  of  the  seas,  especlallv  when  they  are 
pounding  the  .<;hores  in  a  rage,  and  his  pon- 
dering bore  fruit  even  before  he  was  aware 
of  the  phenomenon  of  electricity. 

•Early  records,'  according  to  F.  L.  Lawton 
a  Canadian  engineer  who  has  researched  the 
phenomenon  of  tidal-Dower  generation  of 
electricity,  •indicate  that  tidal  mills  were 
being  worked  centuries  ago  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Europe,  notably  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Spain.  One  .such  in- 
stallation in  the  Deben  Estuary  in  Great  Bri- 
tain was  mentioned  as  early  as  1170  in  the 
records  of  the  Parish  of  Woodbridge  This 
is  believed  to  be  stUl  in  operation  Part 

of  the  water  supply  of  London  In  1824  was 


provided  by  waterwheels  installed  In  1580 
under  the  arches  of  London  bridge.  A  tidal 
power  Installation  for  pumping  sewage  was 
still  in  use  in  Hamburg  In  1880  ...  A  tidal 
mill  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  18th  Century 
used  20-ton  wheels  11  feet  in  diameter  and 
26  feet  in  width  .  .  .  Devices  have  Included 
waterwheels,  weights,  air  compressors,  water 
pressurization  and  many  others.  Between 
1856  and  1939,  some  280  patents  dealing  with 
the  utilization  of  tidal  energy  were  granted, 
all  of  them  designed  to  extract  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  mechanical  energy  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  electric  power)  used  at  the 
immediate  site." 

In    Chelsea,    Massachusetts,    Blade's    Mill 
started   grinding  spices   In    1734   with   four 
waterwheels  driven  by  the  power  of  receding 
water  trapped  behind  a  dam  at  high  tide. 
But  it  and  all  such  devices  of  those  times 
merely  whetted  man's  eagerness  to  convert 
more   and   more  of   this   virtually  limitless 
power  to  his  own  use,  even  as  he  is  now 
studying  the  sun  and  beginning  to  convert 
it,   too,  to  his  manifold  power   needs.  The 
genius  that  has  gone  Into  some  of  today's 
sophisticated     devices     for     converting    sea 
power  into  electric  power  surpasses  a  lay- 
man's  understanding,   but   there   is,   fortu- 
nately, an  occasional  prospectus  written  in 
intelligible  language  and  an  occasional  en- 
gineer who  has  not  forgotten  how  to  com- 
municate with  lesser  men.  Thus,  there  has 
been  some  hefty  learning  here  on  the  Infinite 
patience  of  Richard  Reardon  and  Malcolm 
Glvens  of  the  Army  Engineers  Corps,  George 
Haber,  associate  editor  of  The  Surveyor,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
and  on  reports  of  the  International  Passama- 
quoddy Engineering  Board  for  data  not  only 
on  the  technique  for  converting  tidal  energy 
into  electric  power  but  on   the   technique, 
also,  for  generating  electricity  from  the  vari- 
ance of  ocean  water  temperatures  (hot  and 
cold  running  oceans) ;    from   the  power  of 
waves,  as  distinguished  from  tides;  and  even 
from  the  sweep  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Research 
on   thermal   energy    (hot   and   cold   running 
oceans)   is  now  being  conducted  under  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  grants  with  pros- 
pects that  Just  o:ie  such  project,  completed 
by  1980,  may  produce  enough  electric  power 
to  satisfy  the  continuing  needs  of  a  commu- 
nity of  50,000  persons.  Worldwide  production 
of  thermal  energy  could  produce  almost  one- 
fifth  of  US  needs  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
according   to   The   Surveyor,   and   30   billion 
kilowatts  may  be  extractable  from  waves,  ac- 
cording to  David  Castle  and  Professor  John 
D.    Isaacs    of    the    Scripps    Institution    of 
Oceanography  at  La  JoUa,  California. 

An  engineer's  quick  transfer  of  power 
measurements  from  megawatts,  kilowatts 
and  kilowatt-hours  and  then  back  again  to 
be  related  to  load  and  time  factors  gives  the 
uninitiated  the  feeling  that  he  is  adding 
apples  and  oranges  and  then  multiplying 
them  by  bananas.  Boston  Edison,  however, 
has  come  to  the  rescue  with  data  which  make 
comparisons  possible.  Thus,  the  International 
Passamaquoddy  Engineering  Board's  esti- 
mate that  the  Passamaquoddy  complex  would 
produce  3  billion  kilowatt-hours  per  year  can 
be  compared  with  the  8  billion  kllowatt- 
hoiirs  which  Boston  Edison  supplies  per  year 
to  Boston  and  40  cities  and  towns  In  the 
area.  One  does  not  stop  there,  however,  for 
it  has  been  found  that  some  30  or  more 
other  tidal  areas  lend  themselves  to  Passa- 
maquoddy-type  facilities. 

The  cost  of  Passamaquoddy-Rankln  (In- 
cluding Dickey-Lincoln)  was  reckoned  at 
about  $896  mUllon  In  1964.  It  would  cost 
more  than  that  now,  but  It  Is  also  estimated 
that  its  operation  would  result  in  a  saving 
of  64  million  tons  of  coal  or  685  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  over  the  50  years  of  the  amortiza- 
tion of  its  cost. 

Probably  any  one  of  us  can  teU  others  how, 
say,  to  build  a  box  or  even,  although  this 
may  be  stretching  It  a  bit.  how  to  make  a 
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kite.  But  when  It  comes  to  the  Intricacies  of 
the  borings  and  whatnot  for  a  tidal  hydro- 
electric plant  where  the  velocity  of  hundreds 
of  tons  of  water  Is  as  high  as  10  feet  per  sec- 
ond at  high  tide,  reliance  will  be  wholly  on 
official  reports: 

"Tidal  hydroelectric  power,  similar  to  river 
bydropower  (but  witt)  specific  advantages) 
can  be  produced  by  a 'flow  of  water  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level  through  hydravdlc 
turbines.  A  single  pool  equipped  with  gates 
may  be  built  to  trap  water  at  high  tide  and 
discharge  it  through  turbines  to  the  ocean 
at  low  tides,  or  the  pool  may  be  emptied  at 
low  tide  to  receive  turbine  discharge  from  the 
ocean  at  high  tide.  Two  separate  pools 
equipped  with  emptying  and  filling  gates  may 
be  used,  one  pool  (Passamaquoddy  Bay)  filled 
at  high  tide  and  the  other  (Cobscook  Bay) 
emptied  at  low  tides,  with  the  high  pool  dis- 
charging through  the  turbines  Into  the  low 
pool. 

"A  single  high  pool  has  the  serious  disad- 
vantage of  producing  discontinuous  power 
because  no  power  can  be  generated  without 
a  sufficient  difference  between  tne  level  of 
the  pool  and  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Thus, 
no  generation  Is  possible  until  the  ocean  has 
receded  sufficiently  to  obtain  this  difference 
In  water  levels,  or  power  head;  nor  is  gen- 
eration possible  on  the  rising  tide  after  the 
level  of  the  ocean  becomes  too  high  to  pro- 
vide the  minimum  necessary  head.  For  simi- 
lar reasons,  a  single  low  pool  also  produces 
Interrupted  power.  This  disadvantage  is 
avoided  In  the  two-pool  plan,  which  gen- 
erates varying  but  continuous  amounts  of 
power.  Continuous  power  is  achieved  In  the 
two-pool  plan  by  operating  emptying  and 
filling  gates  so  that  the  level  of  one  pool  Is 
aUviys  sufficiently  higher  than  the  other. 

"The  advantages  of  a  tidal  power  plant  are 
that  the  tides,  which  can  be  predicted  with 
accuracy  for  many  years,  can  produce  power 
unaffected  by  droughts,  floods,  ice  jams  or 
silting — adverse  factors  which  decrease  the 
output  and  limit  the  life  of  river  hydro- 
electric plants.  An  inherent  disadvantage  of 
the  tides  as  a  source  of  power  is  that  the 
tides,  following  the  gravitational  pull  of  the 
moon  as  it  passes  overhead  every  24  hours 
and  50  minutes,  are  out  of  phase  with  the 
24-hour  solar  day.  The  50-minute  daily  lag  Is 
fundamental  to  the  economics  of  tidal  power 
for.  Inasmuch  as  power  output  varies  with 
the  tides,  tidal  power  is  completely  out  of 
step  with  the  normal  patterns  of  daily  use 
of  electricity.  Therefore,  unless  the  tidal 
plant  Is  supplemented  by  an  auxiliary  power 
plant,  such  varying  power  would  be  of  little 
value.  (Hence,  the  Rankin  Rapids  auxiliary.) 

"Tidal  ranges,  the  height  between  high 
and  low  tides,  determine  the  available  head 
and  thus  govern  the  amount  of  power  gen- 
erated. Tides  are  caused  by  the  changing 
relationship  of  the  sun,  earth  and  moon  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  tidal  range,  which 
is  affected  primarily  by  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  also  varies  from  day  to  day.  The  sun 
and  moon  appear  on  the  same  side  of  the 
earth  approximately  every  four  weeks,  at  the 
time  of  new  moon.  Two  weeks  later,  at  the 
time  of  full  moon,  the  sun  and  moon  appear 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth.  When  either 
of  these  conditions  occurs,  gravitational  at- 
traction of  the  sun  and  moon  reinforce  each 
other  and  cause  maximum,  or  spring  tides. 
When  the  moon  is  at  either  quarter  phase, 
the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  are  approximately  at  right  angles  with 
respect  to  the  earth,  causing  minimum  or 
neap  tides.  When  the  moon  is  new  or  full  and 
simultaneously  In  pedigree — the  point  In  the 
moon's  orbit  closest  to  earth — the  spring  tide 
Is  particularly  great. 

"The  height  the  tide  will  reach  Is  also  af- 
fected, sometimes  to  a  high  degree,  by  the 
coastline.  On  open,  exposed  headlands  tides 
may  range  from  four  feet  to  five  feet,  while 
In  nearby  landlocked  embayments  like  the 
Mediterranean  tides  are   negligible.   In  th* 


Gulf  of  Maine,  however,  which  opens  toward 
the  deep  areas  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  the 
continental  shelf  drops  off  beyond  Georges 
and  Browns  banks,  the  tides  are  greatly  mod- 
ified by  the  size  and  configuration  of  the 
shore  and  bottom.  The  mean  tidal  ranges  be- 
come progressively  greater  as  the  tides  move 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Maine  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Bay  of  Pundy.  The  funnel  shaped  Bay  of 
Fundy  again  amplifies  the  tidal  range,  pro- 
ducing the  highest  tides  in  the  world  at  the 
head  of  the  bay.  To  harness  these  tides  for 
the  economical  production  of  uninterrupted 
power  Is  the  essence  of  tidal  power  engineer- 
ing." 

At  Burntcoat  Head  In  the  Mlnvis  Basin  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In  Canada,  the 
soaring  tides  reach  an  extreme  range  of  more 
than  50  feet.  The  range  of  the  tides  In  Passa- 
maquoddy and  Cobscook  Bays  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  varies  from  a 
minimum  of  11.3  feet  at  neap  tide  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  25.7  feet  at  spring  tide,  averaging 
18.1  feet.  During  each  tidal  cycle  an  average 
volume  of  approximately  70  billion  cubic  feet 
of  water  regularly  enters  and  leaves  Passa- 
maquoddy and  Cobscook  Bays — at,  to  re- 
peat, speeds  of  up  to  10  feet  per  second. 

There  is  one  can  of  worms  which  there  is 
no  Intention  to  open  here  all  on  my  own. 
This  Is  the  question  of  comparative  electric 
costs  to  the  consumer.  Suffice  It  to  say,  then, 
that  there  will  be  no  dispute  virtth  those  who 
say  that  their  electric  bills  are  as  outrageous 
as  are  their  bills  for  everything  else.  Beyond 
this.  Senator  Muskie  makes  the  essential 
point : 

"There  has  been  no  major  review  of  the 
Quoddy  project  since  1965  .  .  .  But  in  1965  we 
enjoyed  cheap,  seemingly  Inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  oil.  We  built  oU-burnlng  power  plants 
to  supply  cheap  electricity.  Americans  paid 
$6.5  billion  more  for  electricity  last  year 
alone  as  a  result  of  higher  fuel  costs.  This 
dramatic  jump  In  the  cost  of  energy  In  the 
past  two  years  Is  a  more  than  sufficient  reason 
to  take  a  serious  look  at  Quoddy. 

"In  addition,  advances  in  technology,  such 
as  power  storage  and  construction  methods, 
could  make  Quoddy  an^£3^en.jMore  attractive 
proposal  now.  Foreign  governments.  Including 
Canada,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France,  are 
moving  ahead  on  tidal  power.  It  is  time  for 
the  US  Government  to  seriously  re-examine 
this  renewable  power  source.  We  need  to 
know  what  problems.  If  any,  block  the  way  to 
completion  of  the  project,  and  what  it  takes 
to  solve  those  problems.  Recent  dramatic 
changes  In  the  cost  of  fossil  fuels  for  thermal 
generating  plants  and  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  broader  range  of  energy  sources 
suggest  the  need  for  a  thorough  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  Quoddy's  potential  for  tidal  power, 
recreation,  economic  development  and  re- 
lated land  and  water  resource  purposes." 

There  is  an  obvious  fallacy  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  jobs  that  would  be  created 
are  in  all  cases  reason  enough  for  any  under- 
taking. But  when  and  If  all  else  is  equal,  the 
job  creating  potential  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Hence,  a  1964  evaluation  of  the  whole  Quoddy 
and  Dlckey-Llncoln  proposal  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Is  worth  at  least  some  consideration  espe- 
cially now  In  a  world  power  crisis. 

Some  excerpts : 

"The  Quoddy-Dickey  Dam  project,  plus 
the  backbone  transmission  line  to  Boston 
would  provide  nearly  15  thousand  man-years 
of  employment  in  direct  construction  alone, 
not  counting  the  jobs  created  to  supply  the 
vast  quantities  of  materials  needed  for  these 
projects.  The  Impact  would  be  felt  through- 
out New  England.  The  list  of  jobs  is  long — 
transportation  workers,  surveyors,  plumbers, 
pipefitters,  electricians,  steel  construction 
workers,  carpenters,  crane  and  excavating 
machinery  operators,  painters,  mechanics 
of  many  varied  skills,  warehousemen,  clerks, 
secretaries,  concrete  finishers,  welders,  pow- 


erllnemen  and  many  others.  The  factories 
of  New  England  would  be  kept  busy  supply- 
ing the  needed  materials  and  equipment.  .  . 

"The  time  Is  at  hand  for  America  to  fulfill 
man's  centuries-old  dream  of  harnessing  the 
tides.  The  Quoddy  project  is  feasible  from 
both  the  engineering  and  economic  view- 
point. The  benefit-cost  ratio  Is  1.27  to  1. 
with  the  costs  repayable  within  50  years 
after  each  power  unit  becomes  revenue  pro- 
ducing .  .  .  These  units,  without  a  doubt. 
will  bring  low  cost  power  to  the  New  Eng- 
land area  .  .  .  The  average  cost  of  elec- 
tricity In  New  England  today  Is  the  highest  of 
any  region  in  this  country  .  .  .  Massachu- 
setts offers  all  of  the  prerequisites  for  at- 
tracting and  holding  industry  except  one. 
reasonable  electric  power  rates,  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  tide  is  a  perpetual 
energy  source,  fully  predictable  and  depend- 
able, and  never  in  danger  of  drying  up  .  .  . 
Quoddy  meets  the  needs  of  our  time.  We  have 
moved  almost  overnight  Into  a  new  area  of 
engineering  technology  and  growing  de- 
mand for  low-cost  energy." 

Quoddy  proponents  have  a  ready  answer 
to  critics  who  argue  that  such  projects  al- 
most without  exception  are  wasteful,  non- 
feasible  boondoggles — the  TVA,  Hoover, 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  dams.  Grand 
Coulee,  especially,  was  blasted.  Yet,  Its  power 
features  will  be  repaid  with  interest  from 
power  sales  within  another  two  decades.  It 
Is  a  major  component  In  a  cooperative  pub- 
lic-private regional  power  system  with  the 
lowest  electric  rates  In  the  nation,  and  It 
was  once  called,  on  the  Senate  floor,  "the 
most  colossal  fraud  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica, a  visionary.  Impractical  and  ruthless 
waste  of  public  funds.  Impressive  in  the 
magnitude   of    its   folly." 

The  name  calling  hasn't  yet  started  In  the 
current  Instance.  But  we  won't  have  to  wait 
long. 

Ralph  Owen  Brewster,  the  Republican 
governor  of  Maine  at  that  time,  pulled  no 
punches  in  tracing  the  sabotage  of  Pas- 
samaquoddy to  Samuel  InsuU,  the  baron  of 
power  barons : 

"Into  my  state  came  Mr.  Samuel  InsuU.  In 
the  height  of  his  power,  he  dominated  not 
only  two-thirds  of  the  utilities  in  my  state, 
but  five  of  our  newspapers  through  interests 
closely  allied  with  him,  40  of  our  banking 
units — 38  of  which  were  subsequently 
closed — and  many  of  the  major  industries  of 
our  state." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  visited  Campobello  shortly 
after  his  dream  had  been  blasted.  To  his 
summer  neighbors  he  voiced  the  prophecy: 

"Twice  a  day  the  water  that  flows  in  and 
out  of  these  bays  more  than  equ.tls  the  flow 
down  the  Mississippi  In  two  weeks  .  .  .  The 
tides  never  stand  still.  Day  after  day,  night 
and  noon,  in  and  out.  the  tides  at  Passama- 
quoddy ebbs  and  flow.  The  dream  of  harness- 
ing such  might  from  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
to  turn  it  to  man's  purposes,  will  not  die. 
Quoddy  wUl  be  completed.  It  m^y  take  time, 
for  it  Is  necessary  to  educate  the  people  to 
its  value  and  possibilities.  But  I  believe  In 
Quoddy,  and  I  believe  you  do.  too." 


BRILLIANT  TRIBUNE  SERIES  ON 
FHA  MISMANAGEMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend George  Bliss,  Chuck  Neubauer, 
and  the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  the  fine  series  "FHA:  America's 
Slumlord."  The  series  is  by  far  the  most 
well-researched  and  well-documented 
of  the  literally  dozens  of  investigative 
reports  ok  fraud  and  mismanagement  in 
FHA's  low-income  homeownership  pro- 
grams which  have  appeared  in  cities 
across  the  Nation  over  the  last  5  years. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  it  will  lead  to 
the    fundamental    changes    in    FHA's 
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philosophy   and   operations   which   are 
long  overdue. 

I  "m  a  firm  believer  in  the  concept  of 
homeownership  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  I  am  one  of  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  the  provisions  of  the  sub- 
sidized homeownership  program  which 
was  enacted  in  1968.  But  I  am  also  one 
who  believed  then  and  still  believe  now 
that  FHA  was  the  wrong  agency  to  run 
the  program.  I  have  been  a  constant 
critic  of  PHA's  mismanagement  of  this 
and  other  housing  programs,  particu- 
larly those  which  operate  in  the  central 
cities. 

I  fought  against  locating  the  home- 
ownership  program  in  FHA  for  over  a 
year  as  a  member  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  introduced  legislation  cosponsored  by 
every  Republican  Member  of  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  introduced  in  the 
House  by  former  Congressman  William 
B.  Widnall  and  over  100  of  his  House 
colleagues,  to  establish  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation.  I  felt  this  new 
structure,  concentrating  on  close 
screening,  supervision,  counseling,  and 
community  action  was  required  to  deal 
with  a  different  kind  of  housing  prob- 
lem. As  I  said  at  the  time,  entrusting 
the  home  ownership  program  to  FHA 
would  be  comparable  to  directing  the 
Cadillac  Motor  Division  to  build  Volks- 
wagens in  its  existing  plant  and  with  its 
existing  persormel  and  organization. 

In  an  analysis  of  my  proposal  for  a 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation, 
I  cited  four  major  reasons  for  not  estab- 
lishing a  homeownership  program  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: 

(a)  The  first  reason  Is  phUosophlcal,  re- 
lating to  the  poUcy  statement  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  The  government  should  be 
assigned  a  function  only  when  the  private 
sector  cannot  perform  It. 

(b)  FHA  has  not  effectively  spoken  to 
lower  Income  housing  needs  and,  given  hu- 
man nature,  probably  never  will.  A  private 
sector  Institution  established  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies to  become  homeowners,  and  over  the 
policies  of  v.'hlch  local  organizations  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  have  some  control 
would  afford  a  much  more  responsive  tool' 

(c)  All  established  bureaucracies  tend  to 
ossify,  but  government  bureaucracies  have 
been  unusually  notorious  m  this  respect 
Private  business  Institutions  can  generally 
claim  a  substantially  more  efficient  proce- 
dures than  government  bureaus. 

(d)  This  whole  effort  Is  founded  on  the 
need  to  mobilize  private  sector  resources 
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This  can  be  done  more  effectively  and 
efficienUy  by  a  private,  or  quasi-public 
institution. 

At  one  point  during  the  hearings  in 
1967  on  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation,  when  witnesses  were  argu- 
ing for  organizational  neatness  by  put- 
ting the  new  program  under  FHA  and 
HUD,  I  said: 

•I'll  bet  everything  I  know  about  human 
nature  that  you  can  try  to  regulate,  rerun 
and  redirect  an  existing  agency,  and  try  U> 
do  their  Job  for  them — and  faU. 

As  I  remarked  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers in  April  1972: 

That  U  one  bet  I  wish  I  had  not  won. 


I  also  fought  for  a  counseling  program 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
In  Individual  views  on  the  1967  housing 
bill  I  wrote: 

Merely  installing  lower  Income  families  In 
decent  structures  that  they  own  may  well 
not.  absent  other  considerations,  result  in 
the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  this  program. 
Lower  income  families  need  education  and 
training  that  leads  to  decent  jobs  and  ad- 
vancements up  the  Job  ladder.  They  need  in- 
struction in  the  intricacies  of  mortgage  fi- 
nancing, consumer  buying,  insurance  and 
taxes,  home  maintenance,  and  commimity 
participation  that  accompany  effective  home 
ownership.  Unless  these  factors  are  fully 
taken  Into  account,  the  result  may  only  con- 
firm the  fears  of  the  skeptics  in  HUD  and 
elsewhere  that  lower  income  families  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  sustain  home  owner- 
ship .  .  . 

In  the  report  accompanying  the  1968 
Housing  Act,  I  echoed  the  same  theme: 

The  credit  tasistance  and  counseling  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  are  essential  to  a  successful 
homeownership  program.  It  is  vital  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment recognizes  the  Importance  of  these 
programs  and  administers  them  wisely. 

As  I  noted  on  March  11,  1974: 
Counseling  was  authorized  by  the  1968 
act,  but  tragically  was  never  fully  Imple- 
mented by  the  Department.  Evaluation  stud- 
ies of  counseling  programs  where  they  have 
been  in  existence  have  shown  them  to  be  an 
exceptionally  useful  component  of  the  home- 
ownership  assistance  program. 

Sufficient  evidence  had  accumulated 
by  1971  to  suggest  that  my  worst  fears 
about  FHA  were  going  to  be  realized.  In 
a  speech  before  the  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing and  Planning  Council  of  Chicago  on 
September  13,  1971,  I  said: 

I  regard  the  abandonment  problem  as  one 
of  the  most  critical  we  are  facing  today.  The 
survival  of  our  neighborhoods  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  solve  it. 

During  the  last  3  Vz  years  I  have  been 
a  persistent  critic  of  FHA  mismanage- 
ment of  section  235  homeownership  pro- 
gram and  similar  unsubsidized  ones.  I 
have  also  criticized  on  .several  occasions 
the  failure  to  mount  an  effective  coun- 
seling program.  I  regret  to  say  that  my 
warnings,  in  large  part,  fell  on  deaf  ears- 

On  April  26,  1972,  I  said: 

Criticism  of  these  (interest  subsidy)  pro- 
grams Is  Justified.  No  one  can  deny  the  body 
of  evidence  compUed  by  congressional  com- 
mittees, enterprising  newspaper  reporters 
the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission 
and  HUD's  own  auditors. . . . 

The  point  I  want  to  draw  very  sharply  is 
this:  The  Interest  subsidy  programs  have 
provided  many  families  with  decent  housing. 
Fraud  and  corruption  and  other  abuses  ex- 
ist In  these  programs  and  certainly  must  be 
rooted  out.  They  also  exist  In  other  FHA  pro- 
grams as  well,  and  must  be  rooted  out  there 
as  well.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  condemn  too  strongly  those  mem- 
bers of  the  private  sector— buUders  and  de- 
velopers, real  estate  speculators  and  brokers 
mortgage  bankers  and  fee  appraisers— all  of 
whom  have  wantonly  and  deliberately  set  out 
on  a  course  of  making  an  easy  dollar  by  de- 
frauding the  poor  and  rifling  the  public 
treasury.  This  conspiracy  against  the  poor 
and  the  public  is  a  cancer  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system  which  must  be  ruthlessly  cut 
away  by  men  of  good  wUl  in  both  public  and 
private  life.  .  .  . 

The  (HXTO)  auditors  trace  .  .  .  examples 
of  mismanagement  to  these  sources— the  at- 


tltudes  of  HUD-FHA  personnel,  the  exces- 
sive emphasis  on  quantity  versus  quality  in 
FHA  appraisals  and  inspections,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  supervision  and  review  of 
FHA  appraisers.  .  .  . 

In  essence,  what  I  am  calling  for  Is  a  com- 
plete restructuring  of  FHA  Into  a  consumer- 
oriented  housing  agency  dedicated  to  pro- 
viding quality  housing  and  other  supporting 
services  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
Ules.  FHA  must  utilize  existing  authority 
and  Congress  must  supply  the  necessary 
fimds  to  activate  a  wide  range  of  pre-  and 
post-purchase  counseling  and  training  pro- 
grams for  the  unsophisticated  buyer. 

On  June  5, 1972, 1  said: 

Grand  Jury  investigations  in  charges  of 
fraud  and  corruption  in  the  operation  of 
such  mortgage  insurance  programs  as  203 
221(d)  (2),  and  235  are  proceeding  In  several 
cities,  including  Chicago.  .  .  . 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  root  out  the 
unscrupulous  operators  and  fast-buck  artists 
who  are  defrauding  the  low-Income  family 
and  robbing  the  public  Treasury.  Those 
guUty  of  wrongdoing,  be  they  public  officials 
or  private  businessmen,  must  be  Identified 
and,  where  appropriate,  brought  to  trial. 

On  July  20, 1972, 1  said: 

It  is  a  fact  .  .  .  that  no  one  opposes  home- 
ownership  counseling  programs.  From  the 
day  I  first  proposed  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  to  promote  home- 
ownership  among  low  and  moderate  Income 
families  I  have  never  heard  anyone  call  into 
question  the  necessity  for  and  efficacy  of 
both  pre-  and  post-purchase  counseling.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  If  the  authorized  pro- 
grams had  been  fully  and  aggressively  imple- 
mented from  the  outset,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  witnessing  today  wtih  our  hous- 
ing programs  would  have  been  avoided.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  NHOF  which  was  to  take 
the  lead  in  encouraging  these  programs  was 
never  funded. 

On  January  3,  1973, 1  said: 

I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  we  would 
have  been  spared  much  of  this  scandal  and 
the  subsequent  foment  about  the  interest- 
subsidy  programs  if  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  .authorized  and  .spe- 
clficaUy  provided  for  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968  had  only  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, funded,  and  made  operational.  . 

Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive 
Branch  .  .  .  must  share  the  responslbUlty 
for  failing  to  fund  thU  essential  watchdog 
function.  Dollars  Invested  three  or  four  years 
ago  In  activating  this  agency  would  have 
saved  hundreds  of  millions  in  defaulted 
mortgages  and  reclaimed  homes.  .  .  . 


I  reiterated  my  concern  about  faulty 
administration  of  these  housing  pro- 
grams on  January  4,  March  6,  and  April 
3j_of  that  year. 

In  1972  and  again  in  1973  I  introduced 
legislation  which  would  have  turned  the 
FHA  into  a  consumer  oriented  agency. 
My  bill  would  have  strengthened  and 
expanded  the  section  518(b)  program 
authorizing  HUD  to  pay  for  correcting 
structural  defects  in  FHA-insured  prop- 
erties. It  would  have  created  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Assistance  in  HUD,  authorized 
FHA  neighborhood  assistance  offices,  re- 
quired additional  broker/seller  disclo- 
sures prior  to  closings,  required  annual 
reinspections  for  5  years  after  initial  in- 
surance, and  required  a  HUD-adminis- 
tered  homeownership  counseling  pro- 
gram within  1  year  of  enactment. 

On  March  11,  1974,  when  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  was  before  the  Senate,  I  said: 
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The  administration  saw  fit  to  abandon  the 
oversight  authority  delegated  to  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  to  make  certain 
beneficiaries  would  be  properly  counseled, 
to  make  certain  that  low  income  people,  who 
had  never  owned  anything  of  value  In  their 
lives,  would  be  properly  counseled,  and  to 
make  certain  that  they  would  not  be  ex- 
ploited by  those  who  would  attempt  exploita- 
tion. The  consequences  of  our  Inability  to 
obtain  a  very  modest  amount  of  money  for 
oversight  and  supervisory  efforts,  money 
which  would  have  been  matched  by  private 
foundation  money  if  the  Gtovernment  had 
provided  the  original  seed  money  and  ap- 
pointed the  board  of  the  Foundation,  has 
now  been  testified  to  In  the  tragedy  of  grand 
Jury  investigations  and  Indictments  across 
the  country  for  the  very  kind  of  abuses  we 
knew  might  creep  in  If  the  program  were 
not  properly  supervised.  We  spent  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars,  which  we  were  willing 
to  spend,  but  we  were  not  willing  to  spend 
the  relatively  few  pennies  required  to  oversee 
the  program. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Tribune  series 
has  prompted  Senator  Stevenson  to 
arrange  for  hearings  by  the  Senate  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  in  Chicago.  As  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  Senator 
Stevenson  will  be  in  excellent  position 
to  advance  the  reforms  which  are  so 
desperately  needed. 

In  addition,  I  endorse  Senator  Steven- 
son's call  for  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study  of  the  allegations  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  operation  of  FHA's  home- 
ownership  program  in  Illinois.  I  urge 
that  all  evidence  related  to  possible  vio- 
lations of  Federal  law  be  turned  over 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  series  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FHA  Wastes  $4  Billion  and  Creates  Cpty 

Slums 

(By  George  Bliss  and  Chuck  Neubauer) 

It  Is  a  hidden  disaster,  manmade  but  more 

destructive   to  America's   cities   and   towns 

than  any  tornado,  hurricane,  or  earthquake 

on  record. 

In  less  than  seven  years  it  has  cut  a  swath 
thru  hundreds  of  communities  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  nation,  leaving  $4  billion 
worth  of  housing  destroyed  in  its  wake. 

It  Is  a  burtaucratlc  machine  set  up  in 
Washington  to  provide  housing  for  the  na- 
tion's poor  that  has  instead  run  off  course 
and  mangled  the  homes  and  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  families. 

Evidence  of  the  destruction  is  easy  to  spot 
when  you  know  where  to  look. 

You  can  see  it,  for  example.  In  the  7300 
block  of  South  Hoyne  Avenue,  once  a  neat, 
quiet,  middle-class  Chicago  neighborhood. 

In  1971,  14  families  moved  into  new,  brick, 
bilevel  $24,000  homes  on  the  block,  purchased 
with  federally  Insured  mortgages  In  a  pro- 
gram created  by  the  1968  National  Housing 
Act  for  low  and  moderate-Income  families. 

Today  the  street  looks  like  desolation  row. 
Seven  of  the  homes  are  now  mostly  four- 
sided  shells.  In  some  the  roofs  are  gone,  the 
floors  are  broken,  the  walls  smashed. 

Front  yards  are  cluttered  with  debris,  back 
yards  with  the  broken  toys  of  children  who 
have  moved  away. 

Families  who  have  managed  to  stay  on  the 
block  and  families  In  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood are  terrified  of  the  smashed  and 
abandoned  houses.  The  gaping  windows  and 
splintered  doors  are  an  Invitation  to  vandals 
who  set  fires  late  at  night. 


"If  one  of  the  abandoned  homes  really 
gets  going  on  fire,  it  will  be  goodby  to  the 
whole  block."  said  John  Bramwell,  a  dis- 
abled veteran  who  lives  with  his  five  children 
at  7329  S.  Hoyne  Av.  The  Bramwell  home  Is 
sandwiched  between  two  abandoned  houses, 
both  of  which  have  had  fires. 

"I  put  in  a  patio  to  make  my  house  look 
nice."  said  Bramwell,  who  moved  in  almost 
four  years  ago.  "It  was  a  nice  neighborhood 
when  we  moved  In.  Now  it  Is  iieginning  to 
look  like  a  ghetto. 

"I  want  to  get  out  of  here.  The  neighbor- 
hood Is  Just  getting  too  bad." 

The  American  taxpayers  now  own  four  of 
the  houses,  having  paid  more  than  $100,000 
for  the  useless  wreckage.  They  soon  win  own 
three  more. 

The  taxpayers  are  paying  for  the  same  sort 
of  wrecks  In  dozens  of  other  Chicago  neigh- 
borhoods— black  and  white,  middle-class  and 
poor. 

Billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  are  buying 
wrecked  homes  In  suburbs  like  BoUngbrook 
and  Chicago  Heights,  in  downstate  towns  like 
Champaign  and  Granite  City,  and  in  cities 
and  villages  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Texas, 
California,  and  a  dozen  other  states. 

The  $4  billion  hidden  disaster  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  seven-month  Investigation 
of  a  team  of  Tribune  reporters  who  set  out 
to  find  what  happened,  how  it  happened, 
and  who  is  to  blame. 

Traveling  thru  Illinois,  they  recorded  the 
waste  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
this  state  alone. 

Traveling  to  Washington,  D.C.,  they  found 
a  bureaucratic  monstrosity  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
agencies  which  authorized  spending  the 
wasted  bUlions. 

The  reporters  examined  thousands  of  sec- 
ret government  reports,  files,  and  investiga- 
tions telling  who  is  profiting  from  bureau- 
cratic bungling  by  HUD  and  FHA. 

"It  Is  a  national  scandal,"  said  James  M. 
Alter,  a  wealthy  Chicago  businessman  who, 
as  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Mortgage  Practices,  has  been  fighting  the 
programed  waste  and  corruption. 

"Outside  of  Watergate  and  Viet  Nam,  there 
is  no  greater  scandal  than  In  FHA  and  HUD 
housing,"  he  said.  "The  cities  are  rotting  and 
nobody  seems  to  be  responsible. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have  been 
displaced,  and  we,  the  taxpayers,  paid  for  it." 
Revelations  by  Tribune  reporters  also 
startled  many  housing  auid  congressional  ex- 
perts previously  unaware  of  the  extent  of 
the  waste,  fraud,  and  deception  caused  by 
the  housing  fiasco. 
The  reporters  found: 

An  entrenched  coverup  policy  by  the  high- 
est-ranking HUD  and  FHA  officials  in  Wash- 
ington, who  refuse  to  talk  about  or  reveal 
records  in  which  the  scandal  Is  hidden  to 
newsmen,  local  FHA  officials,  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials. 

A  policy  of  blocking  HUD  and  FHA  local 
officials  who  are  attempting  to  curtail  the 
waste  and  rid  federal  housing  programs  of 
dealings  with  corrupt  mortgage  companies 
and  real  estate  operators. 

An  unsettling  relationship  between  mort- 
gage companies  that  have  made  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  scandal  and  the  highest 
HUD  and  FHA  officials,  several  of  whom  were 
formerly  executives  of  the  profiteering  mort- 
gage companies. 

That  the  federal  government  now  owns 
3,579  vacant  and  destroyed  homes  in  the 
Chicago  area  at  an  average  loss  of  $13,393 
because  of  neglect  by  mortgage  companies 
and  the  FHA.  The  loss  totals  more  than  $42 
million. 

That  FHA's  own  predictions  show  that  in 
the  Chicago  area  alone  another  5,000  to  7,000 
simUar  homes  wUl  soon  come  Into  FHA  pos- 
session. 


In  the  Chicago  region  FHA  estimates  that 
its  accumulation  and  sales  of  homes  repre- 
sent a  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Nationally  the  picture  of  waste  and  de- 
struction is  enormous.  H.  R.  Crawford,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  housing  management  In 
HUD,  said  that  HUD  now  owns  74,000  single- 
family  homes  which  cost  the  government  $20 
million  a  month  Just  to  maintain. 

Another  127,000  single-family  homeowners 
have  defaulted  on  their  FHA-insured  mort- 
gages and  are  In  danger  of  foreclosure.  Be- 
tween 80  and  90  per  cent  of  those  127,000 
houses  are  expected  to  fall  back  into  the 
government's  hands,  Crawford  said. 

Good  intentions  led  to  programs  in  which 
scandal  took  root  and  grew. 

In  1968  Congress  hurriedly  passed  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  in  response  to  unrest  and 
rioting  in  major  cities. 

The  bill  was  designed  to  provide  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes  at  low  cost  and  easy 
terms  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  famll  es 
to  relieve  the  tensions  of  the  overcrowded 
cities. 

Under  several  programs  set  up  by  the  act, 
families  which  normally  would  not  have 
been  able  to  afford  homes  could  get  private 
financing  because  the  FHA  Insured  their 
mortgages  100  per  cent. 

If  the  family  missed  payments  to  the 
private  mortgage  companies,  the  companies 
foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  collect  all  that 
was  owed  them  from  the  FHA. 

'The  system  was  attractive  to  mortgai^e 
companies,  real  estate  operators,  and  the 
poor. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  many  mort- 
gage companies  and  real  estate  dealers  that 
they  could  make  more  money  faster  by 
selling  homes  to  families  that  were  not  only 
poor  but  poor  risks — unemployed  persons 
who  could  afford  only  the  first  payments  and 
were  certain  to  default,  for  example. 

"People  were  getting  loans  who  should  not 
have  been,"  said  Leonard  Glblln.  president 
of  the  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  a  severe  critic  of  the  scandal.  "And 
FHA  officials  are  not  correcting  the  abuses." 
Once  they  foreclose  for  failing  to  meet 
payments,  the  mortgage  companies  collect 
full  value  for  the  homes  after  a  year  from 
FHA  insurance  rather  than  wait  up  to  30 
years  for  the  mortgages  to  mature. 

HUD  and  FHA  records  Indicate  that  the 
foreclosure  rate  of  Housing  Act  homes  In 
Illinois  has  reached  seven  times  the  rate  of 
foreclosure  of  homes  purchased  thru  con- 
ventional loans. 

Homeowners,  civic  groups,  and  neighbor- 
hood organizations  concerned  about  the 
scandal  told  Tribune  reporters  that  some 
mortgage  companies  dealing  with  FHA- 
insured  homes  have  systematically  tried  to 
vacate  the  homes. 

If  a  family  misses  more  than  one  pay- 
ment, the  mortgage  companies  often  start 
foreclosure  action  Immediately,  hoping  the 
family  will  drop  even  further  behind,  say 
the  homeowners  and  community  groups. 

"Mortgage  lenders  eager  to  maximize  their 
profits  are  now  fast  foreclosing  on  their  FHA 
loans  to  get  the  federal  insurance  money," 
said  Gall  Clncotta,  a  leader  of  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Housing  Alliance. 
""The  way  the  PHA-lnsured  mortgage  pro- 
gram works  now,  mortgage  companies  can 
make   more  profit  by  foreclosing." 

Once  a  house  Is  abandoned  the  unscrupu- 
lous mortgage  companies  go  thru  a  quick 
flurry  of  activity  to  squeeze  as  much  money 
as  they  can  from  the  home. 

When  a  mortgage  company  forecloses  on 
an  FHA-lnsiu-ed  loan  after  one  year,  the 
annual  profit  can  go  as  high  as  14  per  cent, 
against  6.7  per  cent  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 
During  the  one  year  of  the  mortgage,  plus 
the  one  year,  3  month  period  generally  re- 
quired for  foreclosure  proceedings,  a  lender 
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can  make  a  profit  of  $5,263  on  a  loan  oi 
918,500. 

The  mortgage  companies  contract — or  at 
least  are  supposed  to — with  companies  to 
board  up  the  houses,  winterize  the  plumbing, 
and  do  anything  else  to  protect  them  from 
damage  and  keep  them  attractive. 

But  too  often  these  protective  services  are 
never  provided,  or  provided  so  Inadequately 
that  the  homes  are  not  protected.  This 
doesn't  prevent  mortgage  companies  from 
collecting  $400  to  $2,000  from  the  FHA  for 
work  that  Is  never  done. 

Tribune  investigators  discovered  that  hun- 
dreds of  such  bills  were  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, altho  reporters  and  federal  Inspectors 
found  that  the  work  had  not  been  performed, 
or  even  that  the  houses  involved  had  long 
been  destroyed,  like  those  on  South  Hoyne 
Avenue. 

Many  HtJD  and  FHA  career  officials  who 
repeatedly  tried  to  have  this  situation  cor- 
rected were  rebuffed  by  their  Washington 
superiors.  Some  agreed  to  tell  The  Tribune 
what  they  knew  to  protect  their  own  reputa- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
situation  within  the  government  is  John 
Waner,  a  former  candidate  for  Chicago  mayor 
who  is  now  a  district  director  of  HUD  and 
FHA. 

In  a  letter  Waner  said  he'd  flc^figd  his 
staff  to  investigate  mortgage  companies 
which  were  paid  for  unjierformed  protective 
work  on  vacant  houses. 

He  collected  photographs  and  records  of 
damaged  and  destroyed  homes  on  which  the 
protective  service  payments  had  been  made. 

"I  confronted  a  group  of  mortgage  bankers 
with  our  findings  and  asked  them  if  they 
Indeed  received  payment  from  the  govern- 
ment for  cleaning  and  maintaining  these 
buildings,"  Waner  wrote  to  the  Inspector 
general. 

"Without  exception  they  all  said  they  had." 

Waner  forwarded  three  cartons  of  evidence, 
Including  hundreds  of  pictures,  to  the  in- 
spector general's  office  for  a  more  thoro  in- 
vestigation. He  failed  to  get  a  response,  he 
said. 

He  then  had  staff  members  contact  Wash- 
ington and  request  copies  of  protective  serv- 
ice payments  to  mortgage  companies  for  ad- 
ditional proof  of  criminal  fraud  against  the 
companies.  The  requests  were  denied. 

Waner's  attempt  to  end  the  waste  was 
only  one  of  several  he  has  made,  and  one 
of  hundreds  by  HUD-FHA  officials. 

Field  workers  have  repeatedly  sought  a 
change  in  the  procedure  In  which  Washing- 
ton pays  mortgage  companies  for  foreclosed 
houses  without  inspections  to  see  whether 
the  houses  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed. 

William  M.  MUler,  director  of  the  housing 
management  division  of  HUD  In  Chicago,  has 
campaigned  to  get  Washington  to  let  his 
men  see  the  houses  before  payments  are 
made;  so  far  he  has  failed. 

Earlier  this  year  Daniel  P.  Martini,  an 
attorney  In  the  general  counsel's  office  in 
Washington,  wrote  Miller's  office  ruling 
against  its  request  to  Inspect  and  certify 
houses  before  authorizing  payment  of  claims. 

Crawford,  his  boss  In  Washington,  admits 
HUD  and  FHA  have  been  lax  in  monitoring 
the  mortgage  companies,  but  said  HUD  never 
expected  so  many  abandoned  homes. 

"We  were  not  ready  to  take  back  houses," 
he  told  The  Tribune.  "We  never  thought  we'd 
have  this  many,  but  we  do  check  homes 
eventually." 

However,  Waner  said  HUD  and  FHA  don't 
usually  "check"  Chicago  homes  until  they 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  mortgage  com- 
panies have  collected  their  money. 

"This  system  is  like  closing  the  bam  door 
after  the  horse  gets  away,"  he  said. 

Fred  Pfaender.  HUD  director  of  loan  man- 
agement In  Washington,  insisted  his  agency 
has  only  a  limited  staff  and  can't  possibly 


look  at  every  foreclosed  home  In  the  nation. 
HUD'S  Job  is  to  make  loans,  not  police  the 
mortgage  companies,  he  said. 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  priorities  as  to  what  we 
should  look  at,"  Pfaender  said.  "We  are  not 
equipped  for  policing." 

So  the  hidden  disaster  continues  to  churn 
across  neighborhoods  thruout  the  nation,  and 
the  government  continues  to  buy  up  the 
damaged  and  destroyed  houses  left  in  its 
wake. 

Shady  real  estate  operators  working  with 
mortgage  companies  continue  to  reap  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  with  the  quick  turnover 
of  property  that  rots  the  neighborhoods  It 
WEid  supposed  to  save. 

And  evicted  homeowners  are  left  with 
broken  dreams,  destroyed  credit  records,  and 
anger  toward  a  system  that  used  them. 


Study  Tells  Where  Billions  Went 
A  careful  computation  by  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Housing  Alliance  of  federal  expendi- 
tures on  insured  mortgages  has  set  the  total 
amount  of  money  wasted  in  the  program  at 
$4.2  bUlion. 

M.A.H.A.  used  a  study  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  issued  Dec.   18, 

1974,  to  make  the  computations. 

The  study  pointed  out  that  two  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insurance-fund  defi- 
cits totaled  more  than  $1  billion  as  of 
June  30,  1974.  If  the  funds  continue  to  pay 
out  money  at  the  current  foreclosure  rates, 
the  study  said,  the  total  deficit  by  June  30, 

1975,  wUl  be  more  than  $2  billion. 

To  compensate  for  these  deficits  and  re- 
place expended  fund  reserves,  FHA  was  forced 
to  borrow  $3  billion  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  on  June  30,  1974.  A  M.A.H.A.  spokes- 
man said  that  from  these  and  other  statis- 
tics In  the  study,  and  taking  the  number  of 
foreclosed  homes  disposed  of  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  and 
FHA,  they  reached  the  loss  estimate  of  $4.2 
billion. 

Actually,  the  spokesman  said,  the  estimate 
probably  is  low.  It  did  not  allow  for  money 
spent  each  month  for  holding  costs  of  the 
homes  [$20  million  monthly],  numerous  in- 
surance premiums,  real  estate  taxes,  foreclos- 
ure costs,  advertising  and  publication  of  fore- 
Closure  notices,  and  attorneys'  fees. 

Hanging  On  in  the  Debris  of  Dream 

George  Conner  still  lives  In  the  7300  block 
of  South  Hoyne  Avenue,  but  only  because  he 
can't  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

Conner  used  a  mortgage  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  to  buy  his  $24,000 
brick  home  in  1971.  Thirteen  other  families 
moving  into  similar  homes  on  the  block  did 
the  same. 

Today  seven  of  the  houses  are  abandoned, 
and  Conner's  house  has  vastly  decreased  in 
yalue  becaiise  It  Is  between  two  burned-out 
homes,  one  of  which  eventually  was  demol- 
ished. 

Standing  in  front  of  his  house,  pointing 
out  the  debris-strewn  wreckage  along  the 
block  recently,  he  told  about  the  agonies  of 
trying  to  maintain  his  family  In  the  neigh- 
borhood as  vandals  smash  the  homes  of 
former  neighbors. 

"These  all  used  to  be  nice  houses,"  he  said. 
"When  the  house  at  7333  burned.  It  almost 
set  my  house  on  fire.  The  firemen  told  us  to 
move  our  kids  because  the  whole  next-door 
roof  was  in  fiames." 

The  seven  abandoned  homes  on  the  block 
are  now  beyond  repair,  and  Conner  and  his 
neighbors  live  in  constant  fear  that  their 
children  will  get  hurt  or  their  own  homes 
win  go  up  In  flames. 

"I  went  around  to  all  the  abandoned  houses 
and  nailed  the  doors  shut  myself,"  Conner 
said.  "What  good  It  will  do  I  don't  know." 

Conner's  anguish  is  part  of  the  immeas- 
urable damage  done  by  the  scandal  surround- 


ing administration  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Since  the  act's  Inception,  mortgage  houses, 
vandals,  developers,  and  real  estate  operators 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  unwieldy  FHA 
and  HUD  bureaucracy  and  wasted  more  than 
$4  billion  in  tax  money. 

What  the  scandal  has  cost  In  terms  of  run- 
ning tax  bases  of  entire  neighborhoods,  low- 
ering property  values  of  homes  left  stand- 
Ing,  and  mental  anguish  for  homeowners  left 
living  amid  the  destruction  cannot  be  com- 
puted. 

The  scandal  has  caused  physical,  financial, 
and  emotional  turmoil  In  scores  of  Chicago 
neighborhoods  and  suburbs.  Here  are  some 
of  the  results: 

Zlon,  a  conununlty  of  18,000  north  of 
Waukegan — a  town  which  never  had  housing 
problems — now  has  slums  created  by  shoddy 
work  In  many  of  the  250  new  homes  built 
thru  FHA  Insured  mortgages,  according  to 
Zion's  mayor. 

At  5337  S.  Emerald  Av.,  Chicago,  an  aban- 
doned FHA  house  is  literally  falling  onto  the 
house  next  door,  and  the  man  living  there 
can't  get  anybody  to  do  anything  about  it 
On  the  5200  block  of  South  Green  Street, 
a  woman  resident  started  her  own  campaign 
to  clean  up  abandoned  homes  surrounding 
her,  but  so  many  houses  were  vacated  she 
had  to  give  up  and  watch  her  own  home 
drop  in  value. 

On  the  11600  block  of  South  May  Street, 
the  entire  neighborhood  worked  to  save  an 
abandoned  FHA  house  for  six  months,  only 
to  wake  up  one  morning  and  find  vandals 
had  wrecked  it. 

One  neighbor,  Mrs.  Ethel  Bey  of  11640  S. 
May  St.,  tracked  down  the  mortgage  com- 
pany that  owned  the  house  and  discovered 
the  company  wasn't  aware  it  had  been 
abandoned. 

When  the  first  FHA  homes  on  the  5200 
block  of  South  Green  Street  were  abandoned, 
Mrs.  Marie  Bryan  of  5207  S.  Green  St.  tried 
to  protect  the  houses  herself. 

Finally,  too  many  vacant  houses  became 
targets  of  vandalism  and  decay.  She  now 
stoically  lives  In  a  neighborhood  of  broken- 
down,  abandoned  houses  littered  with 
broken  glass,  battered  doors,  and  other  debris. 
"I  pay  $506  a  year  in  taxes,  and  I'm  sur- 
rounded by  abandoned  FHA  houses  with 
their  terrible  mess,"  Mrs.  Bryan  said.  "My 
property  is  worth  next  to  nothing  now." 

Fred  H.  Anderson  of  5339  S.  Emerald  Are., 
is  the  man  who  has  to  contend  with  the 
vacant  house  next  door  falling  piece  by  piece 
onto  his  home. 

According  to  FHA  inspection  reports  the 
yard  of  the  vacant  house  Is  Uttered  with 
Junk,  the  Interior  presents  "hazardous  con- 
ditions," a  rear  stairwell  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  trash  Utters  the  yard. 

"I'm  scared  to  death,"  Anderson  said. 
"I'm  nothing  but  a  target  for  the  FHA  house. 
"Nobody  will  do  anything  about  It  but  It 
l3  endangering  my  home  and  an  eyesore  to 
the  neighborhood.  Somebody  should  be  pros- 
ecuted for  allowing  a  neighborhood  to  de- 
teriorate like  this  and  endanger  other 
people." 

Zlon  Mayor  W.  Bruce  Dunbar  watched  the 
federal  housing  program  move  into  his  town 
and  construct  a  "new  slum"  in  a  community 
that  never  had  one  before. 

He  blames  developers  for  putting  up  shoddy 
hovising,  mortgage  companies  for  financing 
families  who  couldn't  afford  to  keep  up  with 
payments,  and  HUD  and  FHA  for  falling  to 
ride  herd  on  the  other  two  culprits. 

"It  is  a  bad  program,"  Dunbar  said.  "We 
have  2S0  of  these  homes,  and  they  have 
created  a  huge  blight  area.  The  mortgage 
people  murdered  this  program,  and  the  de- 
velopers, helped. 
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The  Wat  It  Ought  To  Be 


Under  Ideal  conditions,  the  process  of 
borne  buying  under  the  1968  National  Hous- 
ing Act  should  work  this  way: 

Homes  within  the  price  range  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  program — either  speclaUy  oonatructed 
or  sound  older  homes — are  located  by  real 
estate  companies. 

Real  estate  companies  find  buyers  with 
good  credit  histories  and  about  a  $200  cash 
downpayment  for  the  homes,  match  them 
with  a  house  and  mortgage  company,  and 
send  applications  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

With  FHA  approval,  the  family  gets  a 
mortgage,  moves  into  the  home,  and  if  all 
goes  well  pays  off  the  mortgage  over  30  to 
40  years.  If  the  family  defaults  on  payments, 
the  mortgage  company  forecloses. 

During  the  long  foreclosure  process,  the 
company  boards  up  and  protects  the  home 
from  vandalism  and  the  elements. 

FHA  eventually  acquires  title  to  the  home, 
which  Is  still  in  sound  condition;  the  mort- 
gage company  gets  its  money  back,  and  the 
home  can  go  up  for  sale  to  another  family. 

.  .  .  And  the  Wat  It  Reallt  Is 

Under  existing  conditions  the  process  of 
home  buying  under  the  1968  National  Hous- 
ing Act  has  been  abused  In  this  way: 

Shoddy  new  homes  are  slapped  up  to  fall 
within  the  price  range  of  the  Housing  Act 
program;  or  unsound,  unsafe  older  homes  are 
located  by  unsavory  real  estate  brokers  for 
use  In  the  program. 

The  real  estate  dealers  find  buyers  with 
poor  credit  risks,  produce  phony  credit  rat- 
ings for  them,  and  often  lend  $200  for  the 
necessary  down  payment  while  matching 
them  with  a  cooperative  mortgage  company 
to  make  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
application. 

With  FHA  approval,  the  family  gets  a 
mortgage,  moves  into  the  home,  soon  be- 
comes disillusioned  with  its  shoddy  condi- 
tion, or  cannot  make  the  payments.  They 
abandon  the  house  and  the  mortgage  com- 
pany forecloses. 

During  the  foreclosure  process,  which  lasts 
about  a  year,  the  mortgage  company  falls  to 
board  up  and  protect  the  home;  vandals 
move  In  and  start  fires,  natural  decay  sets 
in,  and  the  house  Is  destroyed. 

FHA  eventually  takes  possession  of  the 
house,  which  now  Is  either  a  pile  of  rubble 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Rather  than  pay  to  have  It  demolished,  the 
FHA  auctions  off  the  bouse  for  $1,  leaving 
the  neighborhood  with  another  slum  bvilld- 
Ing  and  the  family  which  originally  bought 
It  displaced  and  angry  with  "the  system." 

FHA  Scandal  Enmeshed  in  Redtafe 
(By  George  Bliss  and  Chuck  Neubauer) 

Periodically  Chicago-area  newspaper  read- 
ers thumbing  thru  the  real  estate  sections 
have  to  stop  and  blink  at  advertisements 
run  by  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Whole  columns  of  homes  are  listed  for  sale, 
50  or  more  at  a  time — minimum  price:  $0. 
Zero  dollars.  For  a  house  and  a  lot. 

It  has  to  be  the  greatest  real  estate  bar- 
gain in  history. 

Take  for  instance  the  $20,000  home  at  5738 
S.  Sangamon  St.  that  FHA  almost  gave  away. 
In  open  bidding,  the  new  owner  paid  only 
$501. 

The  buyer  just  went  to  an  auction,  took 
title  to  the  house  and  property,  and  It  was 
his.  For  next  to  nothing. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  couple  of  draw- 
backs. Vandals  had  knocked  the  doors  wide 
open.  All  the  windows  were  broken,  fixtures 
were  smashed;  the  sinks,  bathtubs,  toilets, 
and  boUer  bad  been  stolen;   and  wet  and 


stinking  trash  was  littered  thruout  the  house 
and  yard. 

The  FHA  said  It  had  to  give  away  the  house 
because  it  was  so  badly  damaged:  the  demo- 
lition costs  were  not  much  less  than  the 
worth  of  the  lot  the  house  was  sitting  on. 

That  happens  a  lot  In  Chicago.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  nearly  seven  years  in  the 
city,  the  suburbs,  thruout  the  state — and  In 
fact,  thruout  the  country. 

WhUe  this  is  an  inexpensive  way  for  an 
Individual  to  acquire  property — as  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  bought  the  dilapidated 
bouse  and  the  lot  at  5733  S.  Sangamon — It 
cost  the  federal  government  (in  other 
words,  the  taxpayer)  about  $20,000  to  offer 
this  particular  bargain. 

The  average  loss  to  the  government  on 
each  FHA  foreclosure  Is  more  than  $13,000. 
It  is  aU  part  of  the  hidden  disaster  that  has 
cost  the  nation  $4  billion,  tens  of  thousands 
of  destroyed  houses,  and  the  decay  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  neighborhoods. 

The  disaster  Is  hidden  in  Washington, 
burled  by  red  tape  deep  in  the  files  of  the 
FHA  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  billions  wasted  so  far  are  lost,  irre- 
trievably squandered  by  a  bureaucratic  mon- 
strosity created  by  HUD  and  FHA  to  admin- 
ister the  1968  National  Housing  Act. 

A  team  of  Tribune  reporters  has  Investi- 
gated the  housing  scandal  for  the  last  seven 
months,  obtaining  thousands  of  documents 
never  before  made  public  showing  how  HUD 
and  FHA  wasted — and  was  defrauded  of — the 
$4  blUion. 

The  reporters  found  that  the  highest  FHA 
and  HUD  officials  In  Washington  have  chosen 
to  cover  up  the  waste  rather  than  reform 
Housing  Act  programs. 

The  Investigation  documented  how  high 
HUD  and  FHA  officials  in  Washington  have 
systematically  thrown  roadblocks  In  front 
of  their  own  employes  who  have  tried  to 
stop  the  waste. 

Part  of  the  problem,  local  FHA  and  HUD 
officials  admit,  is  that  mortgage  companies 
have  so  much  Influence  In  the  HUD  and  FHA 
administration  that  it  has  become  impos- 
sible to  act  against  even  the  most  unscru- 
pulous companies. 

The  close  proximity  of  high  FHA  and  HUD 
administrators  with  mortgage  companies  was 
exemplified  by  Sheldon  Lubar  who,  until  he 
resigned  last  November,  was  FHA  commis- 
sioner and  undersecretary  of  HUD  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Before  Lubar  received  his  Washington  ap- 
pointment, he  was  chairma^n  of  the  board  of 
Mortgage  Associates  of  Milwaukee. 

According  to  FHA  records,  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciates has  turned  over  to  the  government 
more  damaged  and  destroyed  housing — after 
collecting  FHA  insurance  on  it — than  any 
other  mortgage  company  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Lubar,  now  president  of  the  Midland  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Milwaukee,  Insisted  to  The 
Tribune  that  as  FHA  commissioner  he  had 
no  authority  over  how  FHA  handled  dealings 
with  mortgage  companies  in  field  offices  like 
Chicago. 

"I  had  zero  authority  and  could  not  be  ef- 
fective," Lubar  said.  "I  had  no  direct  author- 
ity in  the  field." 

He  said  his  Job  with  FHA  was  merely  to 
provide  poUcy  studies  to  the  HUD  secretary. 
and  he  never  had  any  dealings  in  which  his 
former  company.  Mortgage  Associates,  came 
up. 

"I  never  had  a  matter  regarding  Mortgage 
Associates  before  me,"  Lubar  said.  "If  I  did, 
I  would  send  It  to  the  secretary." 

A  spokesman  In  HUD  and  FHA  strongly 
disputed  Lubar's  contention  that  he  lacked 
authority.  As  FHA  commissioner,  he  had  both 
the  authority  and  responsibility  for  all  busi- 
ness conducted  by  FHA,  the  spokesman  said. 

Mortgage  Associates  was  cited  frequently 


In  Investigators'  reports  last  year  when  Wil- 
liam M.  Miller,  director  of  the  housing  and 
management  division  in  HUD's  Chicago-area 
office,  cracked  down  on  negligent  mortgage 
companies. 

Miller  ordered  his  investigators  to  send 
back  to  the  mortgage  companies  60  badly 
damaged  homes.  They  were  homes  purchased 
by  poor  families  with  FHA-insured  mort- 
gages who  later  defaulted  on  payments  and 
lost  their  homes  to  the  mortgage  companies. 

The  investigators  reported  that  the  houses 
had  been  left  badly  damaged  because  the 
mortgage  companies  apparently  ignored  FHA 
regulations  requiring  protection  of  the  vacant 
buildings. 

The  following  are  typical  reports  by  Mil- 
ler's investigators: 

A  three-story  frame  home  at  1733  N.  Rock- 
well Av.  for  which  FHA  paid  $16,155.82  in 
mortgage  insurance.  Advance  Mortgage  Corp. 
of  Detroit,  the  servicer,  in  turning  the  house 
over  to  FHA,  said  It  was  in  "vacant,  clean, 
and  secured"  condition. 

In  reality,  the  investigators  said,  the  house 
had  holes  In  the  roof  and  floors,  plaster 
walls  had  been  battered  in,  and  the  plumb- 
ing had  never  been  turned  off  and  drained, 
causing  warping  and  rot.  Vandals  who  had 
free  access  to  the  house  thru  unlocked  dtx)rs 
and  open  windows,  had  strewn  garbage  and 
trash  thruout  the  house  and  yard. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Miller's  report  showed  that  Mortgage  As- 
sociates of  Milwaukee,  Lubar's  former  firm 
apparently  ignored  regulations  by  not  win- 
terizing and  boarding  the  house,  and  as  a 
result  vandals  stole  the  radiators,  furnace, 
and  .  .  .  the  kitchen  sink. 

A  home  at  8809  S.  .Burley  Av.,  Inspected 
by  MUler's  men  after  being  turned  over  to 
FHA,  had  been  stripped  by  thieves  of  In- 
terior walls,  plumbing,  and  electrical  boxes, 
leaving  only  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog.  Mort- 
gage Associates  had  failed  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  property,  according  to  FHA  inspec- 
tion reports. 

Because  of  these  conditions  the  houses 
were  worthless. 

"Stuff  like  this  should  be  demolished," 
said  Joe  Jackson,  one  of  MUler's  Inspectors. 
"It  coiUd  biim  up  anytime.  The  house  could 
faU  In." 

MiUer  sent  letters  to  the  companies  re- 
sponsible for  the  60  houses  telUng  them  FHA 
would  not  accept  the  houses  untU  they  were 
repaired. 

He  didn't  hear  from  the  companies,  but 
he  did  hear  from  his  superiors  In  Washing- 
ton very  quickly. 

His  bosses  told  him  he  had  no  authority 
to  act  against  mortgage  companies;  the  only 
authority  he  had  was  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Washington. 

After  MUler  was  overruled,  the  mortgage 
companies  responsible  for  the  houses  re- 
ceived from  the  FHA  the  mortgage  money 
it  had  guaranteed.  In  addition.  Advance 
Mortgage  and  Mortgage  Associates  were  paid 
for  security  work  they  apparently  never  per- 
formed. 

MUler  and  his  staff  were  Informed  of  the 
protective  service  payments  made  to  Ad- 
vance Mortgage  and  Mortgage  Associates  by 
Tribune  reporters  who  obtained  copies  of 
documents  from  other  sources. 

The  continuous  frustration  of  his  reform 
efforts  by  his  superiors  led  Miller  In  March 
of  this  year  to  compUe  a  list  of  such  efforts 
made  by  his  staff  and  Includes  a  description 
of  how  Washington  dealt  with  each  request 
for  action. 

A  copy  of  this  secret  "MUler  Memoran- 
dum," Intended  for  circulation  only  among 
federal  housing  officials,  was  one  of  the  many 
documents  used  by  Tribune  reporters  In 
their  seven-month  Inveetlgatlon. 

The  bureaucratic  roadblocks  It  describes 
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make  It  Impossible  for  local  HUD  and  FHA 
officials  to  crack  down  on  unsavory  business- 
men profiting  from  poorly  administered 
housing  programs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  result,  Washington  has  never  taken 
action  for  Inadequate  servicing  against  any 
of  the  thousands  of  companies  it  deals  with. 
It  was  Sheldon  Lubar's  administration  that 
told  Miller  and  other  local  PHA  officials  to 
mind  their  own  business,  which  apparently 
Is  to  accept  the  FHA-lnsured  homes  In  what- 
ever condition  they  happen  to  be  In  and  dis- 
pose of  them  in  any  way  they  can. 

That  leaves  the  Chicago  office  with  the  Job 
of  running  advertisements  In  the  newspapers 
virtually  giving  away  damaged  and  destroyed 
homes. 

The  following  is  typical  of  the  transactions 
that  result  from  such  ads ; 

For  a  four-flat  building  at  102-04  S.  Cen- 
tral Av.,  FHA  paid  the  mortgage  company 
$34,312.71.  The  building  was  stripped  of  radi- 
ators, plumbing,  and  bathroom  fixtures.  The 
windows  were  broken  thruout  and  interior 
paint  was  peeling. 

PHA  eventually  got  $10,000  for  the  four- 
flat  In  an  auction;  it  would  have  cost  $75,000 
to  duplicate  such  a  structure. 

"It  was  wide  open  when  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciates turned  It  over  to  us,"  Sol  Dunlap  said. 
"It  cost  us  $700  just  to  board  up  the  first 
floor." 

Dunlap  didn't  know  It,  but  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciates had  already  been  paid  $699  by  his  own 
Washington  office  for  "maintaining  and  pro- 
tecting" the  building. 

Another  home  the  FHA  wants  to  get  rid  of 
Is  at  558  N.  Leamington  Ave.,  for  which  the 
government  paid  $15,677.66.  The  doors  were 
left  unlocked,  the  windows  were  broken,  the 
bouse  and  yard  was  littered  with  lumber, 
paper,  boxes,  broken  glass,  rotting  wood,  and 
other  trash,  and  all  the  heating  registers  had 
been  stolen.  FHA  in  Washington  paid  O'Brien 
&  Pain,  Inc.,  First  National  Plaza,  $556.50  for 
maintaining  and  servicing  the  home. 

This  drainage  of  public  money  Into  the 
coffers  of  unscrupulous  businessmen  Is  a 
continuing  process  In  Chicago,  the  suburbs, 
the  state,  and  all  over  the  nation,  as  tens 
of  thousands  of  damaged  and  destroyed 
homes  are  bought  by  the  federal  government 
for  billions  In  tax  dollars  and  then  sold  for 
next  to  nothing. 

BUREATTCRATS   "LOSE"   CRniCAL  STTJDT 

One  of  the  minor  mysteries  surrounding 
the  94  billion  national  bousing  scandal  is 
why  Washington  housing  bureaucrats  com- 
missioned and  paid  for  a  $180,000  two-year 
study  they  never  read  and  now  claim  to  have 
lost. 

The  study  was  commissioned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  examine  what  went  wrong  with  pro- 
grams subsidizing  housing  for  poor  and 
moderate-Income  families  authorized  by  the 
1968  National  Housing  Act. 

It  was  conducted  by  a  team  at  the  Law 
Center  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia headed  by  Prof.  George  Lefcoe. 

The  report  was  the  most  thorough  Investi- 
gation ever  made  of  HUD  and  Federal 
Housing  Administration  policies  on  home 
foreclosures  connected  with  the  Hoiislng  Act 
programs. 

The  study,  known  as  the  "Lefcoe  Report," 
Is  extremely  critical  of  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

A  few  months  ago.  Tribune  reporters  In- 
vestigating the  housing  scandal  asked  a 
BDokesman  for  HUD  and  FHA  In  Washing- 
ton for  a  copy  of  the  report.  The  spokesman 
several  weeks  later  said  he  had  made  a 
thoro  search  for  the  study,  but  It  couldnt 
be  found,  even  In  HUD'b  own  library. 

FHA  officials  In  Chicago  said  they  have 
heard  of  the  report  and  said  It  was  designed 
to  help  them  in  their  own  operations,  but 
they  cannot  obtain  a  copy  of  it. 


Sheldon  Lubar,  FHA  commissioner  In 
Washington  until  he  resigned  on  Nov.  30, 
1974,  said  he  not  only  had  never  read  the 
Lefcoe  findings  but  also  had  "never  heard  of 
It." 

An  aide  to  Sen.  Stevenson  [D.,  m.],  who 
has  been  a  constant  critic  of  HUD  and  FHA, 
searched  HUD  and  FHA  headquarters  for  a 
copy  of  the  report  without  finding  one. 

Joseph  Luman,  staff  director  of  the  Man- 
power and  Housing  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee, 
ran  Into  the  same  stone  wall  when  he  asked 
HUD  for  a  copy. 

Tribune  reporters  finally  saw  the  study 
after  they  contacted  Prof.  Lefcoe  In  Califor- 
nia. 

Lefcoe  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  re- 
port has  not  been  made  available  to  key 
HUD  and  FHA  bureaucrats  and  their  workers 
m  district  offices. 

"I'm  stUT)rlsed  to  hear  that  Sheldon  Lu- 
bar, when  he  was  FHA  commissioner,  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  study,"  Lefcoe  said. 
Lefcoe's  report  was  extremely  critical  of 
HUD'S  and  FHAs  failure  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice of  some  mortgage  companies  of  fore- 
closing on  FHA  families  as  soon  as  they  miss 
a  few  monthly  mortgage  payments. 

Quick  foreclosures  are  the  biggest  factor 
In  leaving  so  many  homes  vacant,  he  said. 
He  was  Just  as  critical  of  the  government's 
leniency  with  mortgage  companies  which 
fall  to  protect  vacant  homes  from  destruc- 
tion by  vandals,  which  has  resulted  In  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  lost  housing. 

PHA  and  HUD  have  been  grossly  negligent 
In  falling  to  use  their  authorized  powers  to 
crack  down  on  unscrupulous  mortgage  com- 
panies. 

"Those  [mortgage  companies)  who  would 
knowingly  violate  or  disregard  HUD  regula- 
tions certainly  have  no  cause  for  worry, 
because  the  government  never  takes  action 
against  them,"  he  said. 

The  Lefcoe  Report  is  by  no  means  the  only 
study  critical  of  the  housing  scandal,  but 
the  others  have  been  Ignored  as  well. 

A  27-man  commission  appointed  last  year 
by  Gov.  Walker  to  study  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  home  financing  in  inner-city  areas 
spent  much  time  complaining  that  FHA 
housing  is  creating  new  slums. 

The  Commission  blamed  HUD  and  FHA 
for  allowing  mortgage  companies,  developers, 
and  real  estate  dealers  to  abuse  the  Housing 
Act  progrtims,  and  warned  that  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  HUD  and  FHA  Is  far  from 
being  over. 

The  commission  predicted  that  5,000  more 
FHA  homes  will  become  vacant  in  Illinois 
alone  In  the  next  few  months,  and  said: 

"The  Impact  of  these  abandonments  on  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  situated  and 
on  the  balance  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  Is  substantial,  not  only  In  terms  of 
thousands  of  displaced,  traumatized  families, 
but  also  because  of  lost  housing  and  the  In- 
creased fire  hazard,  vandalism,  and  blight 
that  accompanies  scores  of  abandonments. 

"HUD-FHA  has  done  little  to  prevent 
abandoned  FHA-lnsured  homes  from  being 
vandalized."    • 

Judge  Nathan  Cohen  of  Cook  County  Clrcut 
Court,  enraged  by  the  waste  created  by  the 
housing  scandal,  scored  HUD  and  the  mort- 
gage companies  In  a  recent  court  ruling,  call- 
ing their  treatment  of  home  buyers  "tragic": 
"We  find  HUD  and  its  servicing  [mortgage] 
companies  engaged  in  a  tragic  charade  [  with 
the  homebuyers].  HUD  helps  obtain  a  mort- 
gage for  one  who  would  not  otherwise  qualify 
and  promises  that  person  a  chance  to  share  In 
the  American  dream  of  a  decent  home  for  his 
family,  but  at  the  first  sign  of  any  problem 
HUD  abandons  that  homebuyer,  who  by 
definition  does  not  have  either  a  high  or 
stable  Income. . . . 

"The  [mortgage  company)  has  much  to 
gain  by  a  quick  foreclosure.  The  mortgage  is 
Insured  by  a  creation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  sooner  the  mortgage  Is  fore- 


closed, the  sooner  the  mortgage  company 
gets  its  money  which  may  be  reinvested  at 
a  greater  rate  of  return. 

"The  results  of  all  of  these  foreclosures  is 
not  only  causing  struggling  homebuyers  to 
lose  their  homes — the  ultimate  result  Is  to 
cause  a  substantial  increase  In  blight  in 
urban  communities. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  private 
mortgage  company  cannot  operate  profitably 
and  still  observe  the  Intent  of  the  contract 
by  observing  the  spirit  of  the  guidelines." 

Order  Senate  Probe  in  Housing  Scandal 
(By  George  Bliss  and  Chuck  Neubauer) 
Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson  (D.,  111.)  announced 
Monday  that  a  powerful  Senate  committee 
will  hold  hearings  in  Chicago  this  summer  to 
Investigate  allegations  of  fraud  and  mis- 
management In  federal  housing  programs. 

Stevenson,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
said  the  hearings  were  called  in  response  to 
a  seven-month  Tribune  investigation  of  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  (FHA)  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  programs. 

The  Tribune  disclosures  "deserve  immedi- 
ate Investigation  and  action,"  Stevenson  said. 
"The  Chicago  Tribune  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  citizens." 

In  addition,  Stevenson  and  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre  (D.,  Wis.),  banking  conmilttee 
chairman,  have  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO),  the  watchdog  arm  of  Con- 
gress, to  conduct  a  wide-ranging  investiga- 
tion of  PHA  and  HUD. 

The  GAO  and  the  committee  will  investi- 
gate the  problems  of  abandoned  houses  left 
unprotected,  fast  foreclosures  by  mortgage 
companies,  and  unresponsiveness  of  HUD  of- 
ficials In  Washington  to  complaints. 

A  likely  target  of  the  hearing  Is  the  Trib- 
une disclosure  that  HUD  officials  In  Washing- 
ton refused  to  act  on  requests  from  the  Chi- 
cago area  office  for  disciplinary  action  against 
mortgage  companies  that  Ignore  HUD  guide- 
lines, a  Stevenson  spokesman  said. 

Expected  to  be  called  to  testify  are  repre- 
sentatives of  HUD,  FHA,  the  mortgage  bank- 
ing Industry,  and  communities  affected  by 
federal  housing  programs. 

The  Tribune  Investigation  has  revealed 
that  FHA  now  owns  3,579  vacant  and  de- 
stroyed houses  in  the  Chicago  area  alone  at 
an  average  loss  of  $13,393  and  that  thousands 
more  foreclosures  are  Imminent. 

Nationally,  the  scandal  has  cost  taxpayers 
$4  billion,  as  tens  of  thousands  of  aban- 
doned houses  have  been  destroyed  and  hun- 
dreds of  good  neighborhoods  have  thus  de- 
teriorated. 

In  addition  to  paying  billions  of  dollars 
to  mortgagers  on  foreclosed  loans,  FHA  also 
has  paid  them  millions  for  maintenance  work 
apparently  never  performed,  the  Tribune 
found. 

HUD  officials  in  Washington  said  their  Job 
was  to  make  loans  not  to  police  them. 
~^he  evidence  of  fraud  and  neglect  In  the 
administration  of  federal  housing  programs 
Is  a  disgrace,"  Stevenson  said  Monday. 

"The  consequences  are  tragic — fast  fore- 
closures, abandoned  homes  and  deteriorating 
neighborhoods.  The  toll  In  human  degra- 
dation and  taxpayers'  expense  Is  enormous. 
"And  once  again,  PHA  and  HUD  don't  ap- 
pear to  care.  Last  week  In  Senate  hearings,  I 
asked  the  Secretary  of  HUD  what  was  being 
done  to  stop  fast  foreclosures  by  unscrupu- 
lous lenders.  The  answer  I  got  was,  essen- 
tially, nothing." 

Altho  no  date  has  been  set  for  the  hear- 
ings, a  Stevenson  spokesman  said  that  they 
would  probably  be  In  late  July. 

In  their  letter  to  GAO,  Stevenson  and 
Proxmlre  asked  the  agency  to  flnd  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

Are  FHA-lnsured  mortgage  lenders  com- 
plying  with    HUD    requirements    regarding 
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their  obligations  to  preserve  and  protect  de- 
faulted properties? 

Do  lenders  in  fact  perform  maintenance 
ser\'ices  for  which  they  are  paid  and  does 
HUD  Insure  compliance? 

Is  liaison  between  HUD  In  Washington  and 
In  the  field  adequate  to  preserve  and  protect 
defaulted  properties? 

Does  HUD  take  effective  action  against 
mortgage  lenders  to  prevent  fast  foreclosure 
practices  and  to  enforce  forbearance  regula- 
tions and  guidelines? 

Are  HUD'S  verifications  of  income  criteria 
for  applicants  seeking  FHA-lnsured  loans 
adequate  to  Insure  that  the  criteria  are  In 
fact  being  met? 

Meanwhile,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Group 
Health  Institute  here.  Mayor  Daley,  com- 
mented on  PHA  bungling: 

"We'd  like  to  have  all  the  slums  removed. 
But  the  mayor  didn't  create  the  slums.  Con- 
ditions prevailed  which  shouldn't  happen  In 
our  country. 

"We  don't  agree  with  everything  that 
emanates  out  of  Washington,  as  tho  they 
have  all  the  talent  and  all  the  ability  and  the 
knowledge  that  exists  In  this  country. 

"All  you  have  to  do  Is  look  around  you  and 
see  the  terrible  situation  prevailing  under 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
boarding  up  of  buildings  all  over  our  country 
when  they  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the 
necessary  steps." 

Bilking    the   FHA — Way   of   Life   to   Some 
Mortgage  Firms 

For  the  last  seven  years,  unscrupulous 
businessmen  In  this  country  have  been  mak- 
ing mUUons  of  dollars  in  federally  Insured 
mortgages  with  virtually  no  risk  to  their 
own  pocketbooks. 

All  they  have  had  to  do  Is  He,  cheat,  com- 
mit forgery  and  fraud,  and  misrepresent 
themselves  to  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

It  is  done  every  day  by  numerous  real  »- 
tate  dealers,  developers,  and  mortgage  com- 
panies that  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
programs  set  up  to  provide  cheap  housing 
for  low  and  moderate-Income  families. 

They  haven't  had  to  worry  about  getting 
caught;  FHA  and  HUD  have  been  too  busy 
shuffling  paper  to  check  up  on  them. 

HUD  and  FHA  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams, authorized  by  the  1968  National 
Housing  Act,  has  resulted  in  the  waste  of  4 
billion  tax  dollars  so  far. 

The  tax  money  has  been  used  to  finance 
the  destruction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  good 
houses  and  the  decay  of  hundreds  of  once 
stable,  attractive  neighborhoods. 

It  Is  a  hidden  disaster  that  has  wreaked 
havoc  across  the  nation  but  reaped  rich  ben- 
efits for  unscrupulous  businessmen.  The  gov- 
ernment, the  taxpayers,  and  low-income  fam- 
ilies are  the  main  victims. 

"It's  like  doing  business  In  heaven,  you 
can't  lose  money,"  said  John  Waner,  director 
of  HUD  and  FHA  in  the  Chicago  area  and 
an  outspoken  critic  of  HUD's  handling  of 
the  Housing  Act  programs. 

Tribune  reporters  who  spent  seven  months 
investigating  the  scandal  found  that  while 
Congress  passed  the  Housing  Act  to  benefit 
the  poor,  HUD  and  FHA  have  administered 
the  act  mostly  to  benefit  real  estate  and 
mortgage  companies. 

The  reporters  examined  thousands  of  doc- 
uments never  before  made  public  and  talked 
to  scores  of  public  and  private  housing  offi- 
cials and  concerned  community  groups.  They 
found  that  HUD  and  FHA  officials  In  Wash- 
ington have  taken  a  "hands  off"  policy  In 
disciplining  businessmen,  particularly  in 
mortgage  companies,  who  have  violated 
guidelines  set  up  by  the  Housing  Act. 

The  lying  and  cheating  are  present  at  each 
step  of  the  process  set  up  by  the  Washing- 
ton HinD  and  FHA  bureaucracy. 

It   starts    with   allowing    Ineligible    home 
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buyers  to  purchase  houses  thru  the  fed- 
erally subsidized  programs  and  ends  In  mort- 
gage companies  getting  paid  for  criminally 
destroyed  housing  they  were  responsible  for 
protecting. 

Tribune  reporters  found  that  many  real 
estate  operators  and  mortgage  companies 
actively  seek  out  potential  home  buyers  they 
know  will  not  be  able  to  handle  mortgage 
payments. 

The  practice  allows  the  mortgage  com- 
panies to  make  a  quick  profit — as  much  as 
14  per  cent  a  year — by  recovering  the  home 
a  year  or  two  after  It  Is  sold  and  collecting 
the  full  value  of  the  building  from  FHA  in- 
surance, plus  Interest  and  mortgage  closing 
costs. 

Working  with  Investigators  of  the  Citizens 
Action  Program,  a  Chicago  community  ac- 
tivist group  fighting  the  housing  scandal. 
Tribune  reporters  found  a  mortgage  com- 
pany executive  willing  to  talk  about  how 
the  "system"  works. 

A  respected  businessman  in  his  com- 
munity, he  agreed  to  talk  only  with  the  as- 
surance his  name  would  not  be  revealed, 
fearing  that  the  publicity  could  damage  his 
business  interests  that  have  no  connection 
with  the  government. 

When  a  real  estate  broker  takes  a  prospec- 
tive home  buyer  to  an  unscrupulous  mort- 
age company  and  It  Is  found  the  buyer  isn't 
financially  stable,  records  are  often  falsified 
to  show  that  he  Is,  the  banker  said. 

"I  can  say  you  work  at  a  South  Side 
restaurant,  and  nobody  ever  checks,"  he  said. 
"Often  the  mortgage  banker  can  get  some- 
one who  Is  self-employed,  like  a  hardware 
store  owner,  to  say  that  the  potential  buyer 
works  there." 

When  the  PHA  on  rare  occasions  asks  for 
W-2  forms  from  Income  tax  returns  to  verify 
records,  these  are  faked,  he  said. 

From  the  government's  and  the  reformers' 
point  of  view,  the  banker  said,  "the  problem 
lies  with  the  fact  that  the  mortgage  com- 
pany does  not  feel  any  responsibility  for  the 
bad  ones  [the  poor-risk  homebuyers),  be- 
cause the  company  gets  paid  by  the  FHA 
whether  or  not  the  buyer  defaults. 

"You  don't  care  whether  the  loans  stay  on 
the  book  or  not.  You  have  to  understand  the 
position  the  mortgage  banker  Is  In.  If  I 
tell  a  real  estate  broker  'no'  on  a  buyer,  he'll 
go  to  somebody  else  who  will  put  the  loan 
thru.  We  are  always  getting  pressure  to  put 
loans  thru." 

Community  groups  such  as  CAP  have  been 
trying  to  force  HUD  and  PHA  officials  to 
crack  down  on  such  practices  and  take  more 
care  of  reviewing  mortgage  applicants. 

"What  Is  unusual  about  all  this  Is  to  have 
FHA  make  any  attempt  at  verification  of 
the  financial  background  of  an  applicant," 
CAP  officials  said. 

"It  is  done  very  seldom.  Usually  the  real 
estate  dealers  and  bankers  don't  worry  be- 
cause the  fraud  is  cleverly  done  and  hard 
to  detect.  All  they  want  Is  a  body  In  the 
home  so  they  can  Insure  the  home  with 
FHA." 

When  a  family  Is  evicted  or  abandons  a 
house,  the  unscrupulous  mortgage  companies 
begin  a  whole  new  charade  with  HUD  and 
FHA  regulations. 

Under  HUD  and  FHA  guidelines  set  up  by 
the  Housing  Act,  mortgage  companies  are 
supposed  to  "preserve  and  protect"  foreclosed 
homes  in  their  possession  while  they  wait 
to  collect  their  FHA  Insurance,  a  procedure 
which  takes  at  least  a  year  under  Illinois  laws. 
The  guidelines  call  for  them  to  secure 
doors  and  windows  In  the  vacant  homes, 
drain  the  plumbing  to  prevent  bursting 
pipes,  cut  lawns,  and  remove  all  refuse. 

The  Tribune  found  countless  homes  for 
which  mortgage  companies  were  paid  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  maintenance  fees,  tho  the 
companies  did  little  or  no  maintenance  work. 
A.  L.  Grootemaat  &  Sons,  a  Milwaukee 
mortgage  company,  foreclosed  on  a  home  at 


4238  W.  Malpole  A  v.  In  Chicago  when  the 
occupant  failed  on  his  payments.  After  the 
foreclosure  the  Grootemaat  firm  charged 
FHA  $1,491.41  for  "total  maintenance  after 
fire  loss." 

After  the  mortgage  company  was  paid  and 
the  home  was  transferred  to  FHA  possession, 
the  local  FHA  office  sent  an  Inspector  to 
assess  the  house. 

His  report,  which  revealed  that  the  PHA 
received  little  in  the  way  of  maintenance  for 
the  $1,491.41,  said: 

"Lawn,  no  care  In  many  months.  Hazard- 
ous conditions,  evidence  of  fire  in  back- 
basement,  open.  Uttered,  old  furniture, 
refrigerator,  etc.  Unsafe  structure:  Can't  be 
salvaged." 

The  house  was  later  demolished,  tho  tho 
maintenance  charge  paid  to  the  Milwaukee 
firm  wasn't  challenged. 

The  oversight.  Inaction,  and  seeming  In- 
difference on  the  part  of  HUD  and  FHA  In 
Washington  has  been,  ultimately,  the  reason 
for  the  $4  billion  in  wasted  tax  dollars. 

There  are  provisions  written  into  the  Hous- 
ing Act  to  enforce  regulation,  but  HUD  and 
PHA  rarely,  if  ever,  use  them. 

■The  regulators  [at  HUD  and  PHA)  are 
scared  of  the  people  they  regulate,"  the 
mortgage  banker  told  reporters,  "because 
there  is  a  sleeping  bed  relationship  between 
HUD  and  the  mortgage  companies. 

"The  mortgage  Industry  Is  a  source  of  good 
jobs  for  people  when  they  leave  HUD,  and 
HUD  employes  are  not  about  to  attack  a 
potential  Job  source." 

Even  high-ranking  HUD  and  FHA  officials 
admit  they  have  the  power  to  punish  un- 
savory mortgage  companies  for  not  foUovring 
regulations. 

"HUD  always  has  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
cutting  off  a  mortgage  company's  Insurance 
If  they  are  not  meeting  guidelines, "  said 
Fred  Pfaender,  director  of  HUD's  Office  of 
Loan  Management  and  an  author  of  HUD 
guidelines. 

But  of  the  35,000  mortgage  companies 
licensed  to  do  business  with  HUD,  only  18 
have  been  debarred  by  HUD  since  1968.  In 
most  cases,  HUD  acted  only  after  law  en- 
forcement agencies  charged  the  firm. 

"HUD  has  the  right  to  decide  who  It  wants 
to  do  business  with,"  said  Leonard  Glblin. 
president  of  the  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association. 

"They  don't  use  the  power  to  suspend  a 
mortgage  company  as  often  as  they  should." 
A  study  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America  charged,  "The  very  disorga- 
nization, fragmentation,  and  confusion  of 
HUD  makes  it  difficult  for  the  department  to 
focus  on  the  gravity,  urgency,  and  organiza- 
tional nature  of  its  problems  and  inefficien- 
cies." 

High  Washington  HLT3  officials  don't  deny 
there  are  problems  In  their  agency,  but^inslst 
that  most  of  the  problems  are  beyond  their 
power  to  change. 

In  the  case  of  poor  protection  provided  by 
mortgage  companies  on  foreclosed  homes, 
they  say  it  Is  a  "local  problem"  to  be  dealt 
with  locally,  even  tho  Washington  has  denied 
Its  local  officers  power  to  act. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  prove  who  did  the 
damage — the  mortgager,  the  mortgagee,  or 
vandals,"  said  H.  R.  Crawford,  a  HUD  assist- 
ant secretary. 

"The  homes  should  be  inspected  before  we 
take  title,"  said  Fred  Pfaender.  'But  with 
our  limited  staff,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
million-dollar  projects  first.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
where  you  set  your  priorities." 

But  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  even 
when  HUD  concentrates  Its  energies  on  polic- 
ing big  projects  instead  of  single-family 
home  programs  It  gets  Into  trouble. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  discovered  that  HUD  approved  a 
loan  for  a  $36-mllllon  St.  Louis  apartment 
project  which,  even  with  100  per  cent  occu- 
pancy, would  lose  $500,000  a  year. 
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HUD  never  realized  this  until  congressional 
Investigators  studied  the  project. 

In  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  HUD  sold  an  apart- 
ment project  that  was  in  arrears  for  $7.5  mil- 
lion for  84.1  million. 

In  Dallas  HUD  accepted  a  developer's  price 
of  $311,500  for  a  parcel  of  land  the  develop- 
er's son-in-law  had  purchased  only  a  few 
hours  earlier  for  $143,000. 

If  all  that  was  wasted  by  mismanagement 
was  the  $4  billion,  the  problem  would  be  bad 
enough.  But  along  with  the  wasted  money 
goes  the  disillusionment  of  home  buyers  who 
lost  their  homes  and  the  terror  of  neighbor- 
hood residents  who  watch  their  own  prop- 
erty values  pluDMnet  as  the  FHA-lnsured 
homes  disintegrate. 

Several  years  ago  a  developer  put  up  a 
series  of  townhouses  in  the  300  block  of  West 
105th  Place  and  106th  Street  In  Chicago.  At- 
tractive from  the  outside,  the  townhouses 
seemed  at  first  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
neighborhood. 

But  soon  after  the  low-income  families 
moved  Into  the  new  $24,000  homes,  they 
began  to  complain  of  shoddy  construction. 

Wind,  rain,  and  snow  blew  under  huge 
cracks  left  in  door  Jambs  and  between  win- 
dow sills,  they  said.  Storm  water  backed  up 
Into  the  basements. 

Toilet  water  backed  up  Into  washbasins 
and  bathtubs  thru  faulty  plumbing  systems, 
residents  complained.  Thieves  crept  thru 
first-floor  windows  that  had  no  locks. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  residents  to 
become  disillusioned,  stop  their  payments, 
and  move  away. 

When  the  houses  became  vacant,  neighbor- 
hood toughs  started  using  them  as  hangouts 
and  party  sites.  Fires  were  started  in  .some 
houses,  and  an  explosion  ripped  out  the  back 
of  another,  shattering  windows  thruout  the 
neighborhood. 

Tribune  reporters  found  most  of  the  homes 
destroyed  with  plumbing  ripped  out,  interior 
walls  smashed,  fixtures  stolen,  basements 
fiooded,  and  wrecked  furniture  strewn  about. 

Typlcsd  of  the  houses  was  one  at  352  W. 
106th  St.,  where  an  FHA  inspector  reported: 

"The  house  was  not  originally  boarded 
when  we  got  It.  There  was  18  Inches  of  water 
In  the  basement,  holes  In  the  upstairs  walls 
and  celling.  Not  worth  repairing.  You  would 
need  all  new  electrical  and  plumbing  fix- 
tures." 

In  less  than  five  years  the  house  that  had 
been  a  dream  fulfilled  for  a  low-income  fam- 
ily and  an  asset  to  the  neighborhood  became 
a  bitter  example  of  HUD  and  FHA  misad- 
mlnistratlon. 

In  addition  to  the  developer  and  real  estate 
agent,  Crawford  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
6400  S.  Pulaski  Rd.,  benefited  from  the  town- 
house,  having  issued  the  original  mortgage 
when  it  was  constructed. 

FHA  in  Washington  already  has  reimbursed 
Crai^.-ford  for  unpaid  expenses  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  mortgage,  amounting  to  $24,- 
538.66. 

Ronald  Mitera.  collection  officer  for  Craw- 
ford, accused  the  FHA  of  "passing  the  buck" 
concerning  damage  in  the  vacated  homes  un- 
der the  company's  Jurisdiction.  Mitera  said 
his  company  carefully  follows  guidelines  in 
maintaining  and  protecting  the  properties. 

He  added  that  the  company  has  consist- 
ently run  into  problems  with  "the  neighbor- 
hood." Gangs  tear  down  the  boardings  of 
vacant  houses  the  day  after  they  are  put  up, 
he  said,  and  the  company  employs  a  man 
full-time  to  maintain  vacated  FHA  homes. 


Loan  Fihms  Reap  Windfall  on  Fire-Ravaged 
Housing 
Mortgage  companies  have  been  collecting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  mort- 
gage insurance  on  burned  out  houses  in  Chi- 
cago that  they  have  turned  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment after  certifying  them  "undamaged 
by  fire." 


Tribune  reporters  investigating  the  fed- 
eral housing  scandal  used  Chicago  Fire  De- 
partment records  to  accumulate  evidence 
against  the  mortgage  company  claims. 

The  fire  department  records  showed  fires 
had  damaged  or  destroyed  houses  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mortgage  companies  months  and 
sometimes  years  before  the  companies  inac- 
curately certified  them  as  having  no  fire 
damage. 

One  congressional  investigator  called  the 
records  uncovered  by  The  Tribune  the  most 
solid  evidence  ever  produced  to  show  how 
the  mortgage  companies  have  ignored  federal 
guidelines  on  protecting  the  Insured  hous- 
ing. 

Fire  damage  has  contributed  heavily  to  the 
$4  billion  wasted  in  the  last  seven  years  by 
mortgage  Insurance  programs  set  up  by  the 
1968  National  Housing  Act. 

Bungled  administration  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  has  allowed 
the  destruction  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes  the  Hoxising  Act  provided  for  low- 
income  families. 

Tribune  reporters  who  have  been  Investi- 
gating the  housing  scandal  for  the  last  seven 
months  Inspected  hundreds  of  destroyed 
homes  turned  over  to  the  FHA  after  mort- 
gage companies  collected  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance. 

Curious  about  the  number  of  houses  that 
had  been  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged  by 
fire,  the  reporters  found  that  many  fires 
took  place  during  the  time  mortgage  com- 
panies were  responsible  for  protecting  the 
homes. 

The  fire  department  records  Indicated  vhat 
the  mortgage  companies  had  not  followed 
FHA  regulations  by  periodically  inspecting 
the  houses  and  by  maintaining  and  protect- 
ing them  from  vandals. 

Unity  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  4242 
N.  Harlem  Av.,  for  example,  adamantly  dis- 
avowed any  responsibility  for  fire  damage 
done  to  an  FHA-lnsured  house  at  522  N.  St. 
Louis  Av. 

Last  Oct.  25,  United  collected  FHA  Insur- 
ance on  the  two-fiat  after  turning  it  over 
to  FHA.  Unity  had  filed  a  report  on  Dec.  3, 
1974,  saying  the  two-flat  was  "undamaged  by 
fire."  Fire  Department  records  told  an  en- 
tirely different  story. 

Tribune  reporters  who  inspected  the  build- 
ing found  fires  had  charred  all  the  Interior 
walls  of  the  house.  The  building  was  wide 
open,  the  walls  In  the  upstairs  apartment 
had  been  ripped  down,  the  second-floor  porch 
had  collapsed,  and  the  garage  had  fallen 
down. 

Reporters  found  a  report  of  a  fire  in  the 
garage  on  Sept.  25,  1973,  a  year  and  a  month 
before  Unity  turned  over  the  property  to 
FHA.  On  Dec.  5,  1973,  10  months  before 
Unity  gave  up  the  house,  somebody  set  the 
building  on  fire. 

On  Oct.  7,  1974,  18  days  before  Unity  gave 
up  the  house,  a  fire  of  unknown  origin 
burned  one  of  the  buildings  bedrooms.  On 
Oct.  10,  1974,  15  days  before  the  house  went 
to  FHA,  vandals  started  a  basement  fire. 

All  told.  The  Tribune  found  documented 
proof  of  four  fires  in  the  house. 

A  Unity  spokesman  checking  thru  his 
company's  records  found  that  Unity  dis- 
covered on  Oct.  25  that  the  house  had  been 
completely  vandalized  and  burned.  "Burned 
enough  to  make  It  not  reasonable  to  repair," 
the  Unity  report  said. 

The  company  spokesman  told  The  Tribune 
he  didn't  know  why  the  company  had  cer- 
tified the  building  as  undamaged  by  fire. 

It  wasn't  the  only  house  in  which  reporters 
found  contradictions  between  Unity  reports 
and  fire  department  records. 

At  2038  N.  Wabansia  Av..  reporters  found 
one  of  the  most  severely  damaged  houses 
they  Inspected  thruout  their  seven-month 
Investigation. 

The  garage  had  been  burned  to  a  shell. 


The  floors  of  the  two-fiat  were  buckled  sev- 
eral Inches  and  littered  with  tree  branches 
dragged  In  from  the  backyard. 

Vandals  found  easy  entrance  thru  an  open 
back  door,  had  smashed  the  house's  windows, 
and  painted  graffiti  on  the  interior  walls. 

The  house's  plumbing  had  not  been 
winterized,  and  as  a  result  the  frozen  pipes 
had  burst. 

Unity  collected  $12,339  In  FHA  Insurance 
on  the  building  and  turned  It  over  to  FHA 
on  Oct.  25.  1974,  with  a  notation  that  the 
property  was  undamaged  by  fire. 

Fire  department  records  showed  that  fire 
had  damaged  the  property  on  April  29,  1974, 
six  months  before  the  FHA  took  over  the 
house. 

Again,  a  Unity  spokesman  said  he  couldn't 
explain  why  the  reports  didn't  show  this 
home  had  had  a  fire.  The  company  records 
showed  that  the  house  had  been  vandalized 
and  used  as  a  headquarters  for  a  street  gang. 

Mortgage  Associates,  Inc.,  a  Milwaukee 
firm,  collected  $20,793.82  from  FHA  Insur- 
ance for  a  house  at  3235  W.  Division  St., 
turning  the  property  over  to  FHA  on  June 
10,  1974.  It  was  certified  as  having  no  fire 
damage. 

Almost  a  year  earlier,  on  June  29,  1973, 
fire  department  records  showed  that  fire 
caused  by  suspected  arson  had  started  in  the 
kitchen  and  had  done  considerable  damage 
to  the  building. 

An  FHA  inspector  who  visited  the  house 
after  Mortgage  Associates  turned  the  house 
over  to  the  Government  found  the  condition 
of  the  building  to  be: 

"Very  bad.  Should  be  demolished.  A  hazard 
to  neighbors.  Water  not  shut  off  or  drained, 
water  damage  thruout  the  building.  All  radi- 
ators, bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures  missing. 
Cement  stoop  falling.  House  boarded  with 
cardboardlike  material.  Garage  fire,  one  wall 
out,  filled  with  bedsprlngs,  rags,  timber,  and 
tires." 

Mortgage  Associates  did  concede  that  a 
house  on  which  It  held  an  FHA  mortgage 
at  6735  S.  Elizabeth  St.  had  suffered  fire 
damage. 

What  the  mortgage  company  didn't  say 
was  that  it  had  left  the  burned  and  heavily 
damaged  building  untouched  for  more  than 
18  months  after  the  fire  took  place  on  March 
6,  1973. 

During  that  time  the  house  presented  a 
dangerous  hazard  to  children  attending  St. 
Brendan's  Catholic  School  next  door. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  pastor  of  St.  Bren- 
dan's, said  he  and  neighbors  tried  for  months 
to  have  the  house  demolished  or  boarded  up 

When  an  FHA  inspector  went  to  see  the 
building  with  keys  supplied  by  Mortgage 
Associates,  he  found  the  keys  were  unneces- 
sary because  the  house  was  a  burne:l-out 
hulk. 

"There  were  bedsprlngs  visible  inside  the 
house,  along  with  rags  and  other  junk."  the 
inspector  said.  "They  never  cleaned  the 
place.  The  house  is  an  opeii  sore." 

Mortgage  Associates  was  paid  $309  for 
screening  and  securing  the  home,  then  later 
$900  for  having  the  house  torn  down,  and 
another  8112  for  securing  the  demolition  site. 

Father  Burns  said  the  house  next  dobr  to 
tlie  school  was  not  the  only  FHA-lnsured 
wreck  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  last  seven 
years,  he  said,  the  entire  community — once 
a  model,  middle-class  city  neighborhood- 
had  become  dotted  with  open,  abandoned, 
and  WTecked  houses. 

Tribune  reporters  found  dozens  of  in- 
stances where  mortgage  company  claims 
about  the  condition  of  the  houses  they  were 
turning  In  to  FHA  were  at  odds  with  fire 
department  records.  Among  them  were: 

A  house  at  5218  S.  Carpenter  St.,  turned 
over  to  FHA  on  Oct.  22,  1974,  by  Percy  Wilson 
Mortgage  &  Finance  Co.,  221  N.  La  Salle  St., 
as  undamaged  by  fire.  Fire  department  rec- 
ords showed  the  house  was  gutted  by  fire  on 
Feb.  22,   1974.  Tribune  reporters  found  no 
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Interior  walls  left,  the  back  of  the  building 
burned  out,  and  fire  holes  In  the  roof. 

Richard  Thoreson,  assistant  vice  president 
and  servicing  manager  for  Percy  Wilson,  told 
The  Tribune  his  company's  records  didn't 
show  any  fire  damage  on  the  house  at  the 
time  It  was  turned  over  to  PHA. 

A  house  at  3011  W.  Diversey  Av.,  that  cost 
the  taxpayers  $23,226  paid  In  FHA  Insurance 
to  Percy  Wilson,  which  turned  the  house  over 
to  the  government  on  Sept.  2,  1974,  certified 
as  undamaged  by  fire.  Fire  department  rec- 
ords showed  a  fire  in  the  house  on  June  30, 
1974.  The  building's  garage,  which  had  been 
heavily  damaged  by  the  fire,  had  collapsed 
to  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the  house 
was  wide  open  for  vandals. 

Again,  Thoreson  said  the  company  records 
did  not  show  that  a  fire  had  damaged  the 
house. 

A  house  at  7339  S.  Hoyne  Av.,  which  Bell 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  certified  as  undam- 
aged by  fire,  while  fire  department  records 
showed  it  had  burned  on  July  4,  1974,  and 
on  July  22,  1974,  Bell  officials  later  admitted 
to  The  Tribune  that  the  house  was  so  badly 
damaged  they  had  It  torn  down,  even  tho 
they  had  told  FHA  there  was  no  fire  damage. 

Inspectors  Lose  Cool  in  Deschibing 

Wrecked  Homes 
When  a  mortgage  company  turns  over  a 
foreclosed  house  to  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority after  collecting  its  mortgage  insur- 
ance, a  federal  inspector  is  sent  to  the  build- 
ing to  make  an  assessment  of  what  the  tax- 
payers have  paid  for. 

The  inspectors  have  seen  some  shocking 
destruction  to  the  vacant  homes  while  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgage  com- 
panies. 

The  Inspectors  often  departed  from  their 
usual  dry  bureaucratic,  form-filling  language 
when  filing  reports  on  the  houses  they  In- 
spected, reflectmg  their  personal  reaction  to 
the  vandalism  and  waste. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  reports  In 
the  Inspectors'  own  words. 

THE  "ON  THE  SITE"  inspection  reports 
have  never  been  made  public  before  despite 
demands  of  civic  and  other  groups.  Tribune 
reportei^  obtained  copies  of  reports  from 
sources  in  the  FHA  local  offices. 

The  firms  named  in  the  reports  are  the 
companies  that  were  supposed  to  provide 
the  protective  services,  not  necessarily  the 
lenders  who  hold  the  mortgage. 

House  at  8809  Burley  Av.,  Chicago,  han- 
dled by  Mortgage  Associates  Inc.  of  Mil- 
waukee. "We  should  not  accept  this  back 
from  mortgage  company  in  this  shape. 
Should  be  demolished  right  away.  This  house 
could  burn  up  at  any  time.  House  looks  like 
It  could  fall  In— has  been  completely  strip- 
ped of  everything.  Rear  yard,  weeds  five  feet 
high.  There  Is  no  plumbing,  all  gone.  There 
are  no  electric  fixtures,  all  gone. 

Houses  at  5659  S.  Throop  St.,  mortgaged 
by  Bell  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
"Mortgage  company  used  two  table  tops  on 
windows  [for  boarding  purposes],  also  on 
some  windows  used  pressed  paper  and  only 
three  sides  of  building  secured.  Garbage  In 
house.  Basement  stairs  gone,  if  not  for  fiash- 
light  could  have  fallen  In  basement." 

House  at  11361  S.  Morgan  St.,  Percy  Wil- 
son Mortgage  and  Finance  Corp.  "House  Is 
littered  with  Junk,  furniture,  cabinets, 
freezer,  washing  machine,  mattress,  dead 
cat.  bugs.  Open  windows.  I  had  to  clean  It 
out  for  sanitary  reasons.  Home  never  boarded, 
pipes  not  drained  and  water  not  shut  off. 
vandalized  because  it  was  wide  open.  High 
weeds  surround  the  house." 

House  at  3235  W.  Division  St.,  Mortgage 
Associates.  "Very  bad— should  be  demolished, 
a  hazard  to  neighbors.  Water  not  shut  off 
or  drained — thruout  building  water  dam- 
age. All  radiators,  bathroom  and  kitchen 
fixtures   missing.   Garage   full   of   debris.   A 


Junk  refrigerator  in  backyard.  House  board- 
ed with  cardboard-liktJ  material.  Garage 
fire — one  wall  out,  bedsprlngs,  rags,  lumber, 
and  tire  in  garage." 

House  at  5501  Cleveland  St.,  McHenry, 
Mortgage  Associates.  "Dead  cat  in  middle 
of  livmg  room.  House  vandalized  repeatedly, 
furniture  chopped  up.  60  cubic  yards  of 
debris  in  yard  and  house.  116  hours  of  labor 
to  clean  this  house  and  yard.  Grass  is  three 
feet  tall." 

House  at  642  N.  Spaulding  Av.,  Unity  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Co.  Hazardous  conditions.  Struc- 
ture in  very  bad  condition — ^plaster,  glass, 
and  Junk  all  over.  Entrance  unlocked.  Chim- 
ney collapsing.  Garage  destroyed  by  fire — 
remains  should  have  been  cleaned  out.  In- 
terior littered  with  glass  and  plaster.  Fire 
damage  to  house." 

House  at  2021  Joanna  St.,  Zlon,  Percy  Wil- 
son. "They  Just  used  fiberboard  to  board  the 
place.  They  are  not  to  use  fiberboard.  High 
weeds,  graffiti.  Never  cleaned  out.  Pool  table, 
couch  left.  In  the  basement,  the  wires  pulled 
down.  They  stole  the  copper  tubing.  Pulled 
Inside  out  of  ceiling.  Vandals  also  broke  glass 
in  windows." 

House  at  14722  Washington  St.,  Harvey, 
Bell  Savings  &  Loan.  'Lady  next  door  and 
children  cleaned  up  yard  and  garage.  Garage 
open  and  contained  lumber,  chairs,  etc.  Ex- 
terior, unacceptable.  House  open  and  loaded. 
Kids  could  get  hurt  Inside." 

Who  Is  Responsible?  Agencies,  Loan  Firms 
Pass  the  Buck 
Officials  of  the  Federal  Housing  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  are  In  a  flnger-polntlng 
debate  with  mortgage  companies,  each 
blaming  the  other  for  the  $4  billion  federally 
Insured  housing  disaster. 

The  mortgage  companies  maintain  It  Is 
ridiculous  that  they  would  purposely  allow 
FHA-lnsured  homes  in  their  posesslon  to  be 
wrecked  by  vandals  and  decayed  by  weather. 
"Our  money  Is  Involved;  so  we  protect  the 
property  In  every  way  that  we  can,"  said 
Saul  Bass,  president  of  Unity  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  one  of  the  largest  FHA 
home  mortgagers  In  Chicago. 

Edmund  Frank,  vice  president  of  admin- 
istration at  Unity,  said  the  mortgage  com- 
pany doesn't  deny  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  FHA-lnsured  homes  have  been 
wrecked  by  vandals  and  weather. 

The  damage  done  in  FHA  homes  In  pos- 
session of  Unity.  Prank  said.  Is  visually  done 
either  before  Unity  gets  the  home  or  after  It 
turns  the  house  over  to  PHA. 

Bass  attacked  FHA's  policy  of  demanding 
property  be  vacant  by  the  time  it  gets  the 
house. 

"Vacant  properties  are  preyed  upon  by 
unscrupulous  persons  who  literally  strip  the 
property,"  Bass  said,  "thereby  decreasing  Its 
value  prior  to  conveyance  to  FHA. 

"We  cannot  understand  why  the  FHA  in- 
sists upon  vacancy,  knowing  that  vacancies 
contribute  to  Its  obtaining  property  worth 
$2,000  or  $3,000  less  than  It  would  have  been 
worth  ...  If  the  property  were  still  occu- 
pied." 

Tribune  reporters  found  Bass'  and  Prank's 
criticism  of  FHA  and  HUD  typical  of  the 
feelings  In  the  mortgsige  Industry. 

Local  FHA  and  HUD  officials,  however, 
charge  that  the  companies  successfully  hide 
damaged  houses  from  the  government  until 
after  the  PHA  Insurance  Is  paid. 

Richard  Ice,  property  manager  for  the 
Chicago  FHA  office,  said  his  Investigation 
found  many  mortgage  companies  were  not 
following  FHA  and  HUD  regulations. 

The  companies.  Ice  said,  are  supposed  to 
notify  the  local  FHA  offices  when  they  are 
turning  over  a  house  to  PHA  at  the  same 
time  they  notify  the  Washington  office,  which 
pays  the  mortgage  Insurance. 

"They  [the  mortgage  companies]  deliber- 


ately stall  sending  conveyance  reports  to  the 
district  office  imtU  they  get  their  money 
from  Washington,"  Ice  charged,  "and  then 
It's  too  late  to  do  anything  about  a  wrecked 
house." 

"Our  Investigation  found  that  most  of  the 
homes  suffered  extensive  damage  because 
there  Is  little  or,  sometimes,  no  effort  by  the 
[mortgage  companies]  to  serve  them  as  re- 
quired under  HUD-FHA  guidelines." 

Investigating  Ice's  charges.  Tribune  re- 
porters began  to  Inspect  houses  the  same 
day  they  were  turned  over  by  the  mortgage 
companies  to  the  local  FHA  office. 

One  such  house  at  5150  s.  Union  Av.  had 
been  purchased  thru  a  mortgage  from  Unity 
Savings  &  Loan. 

The  reporters  found  the  back  door  of  the 
two-story  frame  building  wide  open  The 
house  was  filled  with  Utter,  the  yard  was 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  filled  with  debris, 
and  vandals  had  knocked  down  some  of  the 
interior  walls. 

FHA  documents  showed  that  Unity  Savings 
&  Loan  had  notified  It  was  giving  up  the 
house  to  collect  FHA  insurance  on  Feb.  11 
but  had  waited  until  March  12,  a  month 
later,  to  tell  the  Chicago  office. 

Curt  Hytlnen,  foreclosure  manager  for 
Mortgage  A.ssoclates  of  Milwaukee,  another 
mortgage  company  doing  large  volume  busi- 
ness in  PHA-insured  homes  in  Chicago,  also 
was  critical  of  FHA  procedures. 

Hytlnen  said  his  companv  makes  periodic 
inspections  on  foreclosed  FHA  homes  it  is 
handling  and  makes  spot  checks  every  60 
days  on  the  houses  to  see  if  they"  are 
abandoned. 

Often,  Hytlnen  said,  when  his  company 
or  independent  servicers  it  hires,  arrives  to 
secure  and  protect  an  abandoned  home,  they 
find  the  house  alreadv  has  been  vandalized 
and  WTecked.  When  they  board  up  a  home, 
they  sometimes  return  to  find  that  vandals 
have  broken  thru,  wrecked  the  house  and 
stolen  fixtures. 

Hytlnen  said  PHA  will  often  delay  by 
several  days  or  weeks  sending  its  own  in- 
spectors to  a  home  once  it  Is  In  FHA  posses- 
sion, and  the  damage  done  in  the  intervening 
time  is  blamed  on  the  mortgage  company. 

Ice  denied  Hytinen's  charge,  insisting  his 
inspectors  are  at  the  homes  as  soon  as  they 
are  notified  by  the  mortgage  company  that 
the  homes  are  coming  into  PHA  possession. 

Using  a  notification  report  from  Mortgage 
Associates,  reporters  inspected  a  hou.se  at 
1616  N.  Paulina  St.,  the  same  day  It  was 
received  by  Ice's  office. 

The  front  door  was  wide  open.  Cardboard 
that  was  used  to  board  a  basement  wrlndow 
had  been  ripped  away.  The  yard  showed  no 
signs  of  having  been  cleaned.  A  basement 
door  also  was  open,  and  reporters  found  a 
broken  pipe  pouring  water  on  the  fioor. 

Leonard  GIblin.  vice  president  of  Great 
Lakes  Mortgage  Corp.  and  president  of  the 
Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  said 
FHA  and  HUD  have  not  worked  closely 
enough  with  mortgage  companies  in  the  past. 
Great  Lakes  Mortgage,  he  said,  usually 
hires  an  Independent  firm  to  protect  its 
vacant  PHA  properties,  and  until  recently 
PHA  had  not  bothered  telling  his  company 
the  Independent  firms  weren't  doing  their 
Job. 

The  first  time  his  company  discovered 
some  of  the  houses  weren't  being  cared  for. 
GIblin  said,  was  in  stories  published  by  The 
Chicago  Tribune  late  last  year. 

"We  first  found  out  about  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  some  homes  that  were  being  turned 
over  to  PHA  on  the  front  pages."  he  said. 
"Waner  (John  Waner.  PHA  and  HUD  district 
director  for  the  Chicago  area]  had  never 
said  anything  to  us  about  the  problem. 

"We  put  in  new  controls  and  found  that 
20  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  not  correctly 
done  after  our  contractors  had  worked  on 
them." 
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Giblln,  too,  said  that  It  U  virtually  im- 
possible to  protect  an  abandoned  boiise  in 
inner  city   neighborhoods. 

"Since  the  1930s  HUD  hoA  had  a  rule  that 
all  properties  mxist  be  turned  over  to  them 
vacant,"  he  said.  •This  was  all  right  when 
FHA  was  Insuring  loans  in  the  suburbs  but 
not  when  we  got  into  the  inner  city." 

If  FHA  allowed  foreclosed  houses  in  inner 
city  communities  to  be  occupied,  the  de- 
struction caused  by  vandalism  would  stop, 
Giblln  said. 

"The  life  expectancy  of  a  home  In  the 
Inner  city  Is  not  very  long.  "We  can't  keep 
pouring  taxpayer  money  down  the  drain," 
he  said.  "It  Is  too  expensive  to  try  to  keep  the 
property  in  the  condition  it  would  be  In  If 
the  bouses  were  occupied." 

Carl  Collina,  a  Chicago  housing  manager 
for  FHA.  disputes  Glblin's  Innercity  theory. 
Collina  said  he  has  kept  close  tabs  on 
foreclosed  FHA  houses  in  his  South  Side  dis- 
trict, taking  pictures  inside  and  out  to  make 
Etire  the  homes  are  maintained  and  pro- 
tected properly,  by  the  mortgage  companies. 
"They  said  it's  Impossible  to  protect  a 
vacant  home  In  bad  neighborhoods."  Collina 
said,  "Well,  of  the  224  homes  I  boarded  up 
and  maintained  after  conveyance,  only  two 
were  vandalized.  I  went  back  and  reboarded 
them  so  that  the  damage  wouldn't  be  ex- 
tensive." 

HUD  and  FHA  officials  both  on  the  local 
and  national  level  admit  their  administra- 
tion Is  poorly  prepared  and  trained  to  keep 
closer  controls  on  the  mortgage  companies 
thev  do  business  with. 

"Too  many  bureaucrats  have  looked  at 
things  thru  rose-colored  glasses,"  H.  R.  Craw- 
ford, an  assistant  secretary  of  HUD,  said  In 
Chicago  last  March. 

"I've  seen  some  things  that  are  unbeliev- 
able. .  .  .  Government  Is  the  only  place 
where  somebody  (apparently)  can  make  a 
million  dollar  mistake  and  get  a  promo- 
tion the  next  day. 

"There's  been  limited  monitoring  of  man- 
agement (by  HUD)  and  In  some  Instances 
no  management  at  all.  In  the  past  we  em- 
phasized production,  full  speed  ahead,  and 
to  hell  with  management.  Too  often  the  feel- 
ing is  that  government  has  deemphaslzed 
management." 

HUD'S  bookkeeping  in  its  mortgage  insur- 
ance programs  has  been  so  bad  a  congres- 
sional investigating  committee  found  9.000 
FHA  homes  worth  $100  million  that  had 
been  demolished  without  HUD's  even  know- 
ine  of  their  existence. 

HUD  officials  In  Washington,  using  their 
own  Inventory  records,  estimate  $8,000  In 
tax  money  Is  lost  on  each  FHA's  foreclosed 
home. 

The  congressional  committee  found  those 
figures  to  be  suspect,  reporting:  "On  FHA 
homes  that  are  demolished.  HUD  is  probably 
losing  In  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000  to 
915.000  per  house." 

FHA  BrrNGLiNG  Spreads  Hottsing  Blight 
TO  Small  CmEs 

Last  September  Mrs.  Theresa  Fox  stood 
in  front  of  an  empty  lot  in  Granite  City. 
Madison  County,  wondering  what  she  had 
done  wrong. 

A  realty  specialist  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Pox  had  been  sent  from  her 
Springfield  office  to  Inspect  a  home  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority,  but 
all  she  found  was  a  lot  full  of  7-foot  weeds. 

National  Homes  Acceptance  Corp.  of  La- 
fayette, Ind..  had  foreclosed  on  the  house 
and,  she  said,  had  assured  F'HA  it  was  turn- 
ing the  house  over  "secured  and  vacant,  keys 
will  follow." 

Mrs.  Pox  double-checked  the  transfer  form 
for  the  address.  Convinced  she  was  Indeed  at 
2132  Robert  Av..  she  pushed  thru  the  weeds 
until  she  stumbled  on  a  discovery. 

It  was  a  small  portion  of  a  standing  wall 
which  once  had  been  part  of  a  house. 


"The  house  had  been  completely  stripped 
and  torn  down  piece  by  piece."  she  said.  "All 
that  remained  was  a  piece  of  junk  and  piles 
of  debris." 

Checking  with  neighbors,  she  was  told 
the  bouse  had  been  destroyed  for  "a  long, 
long  time,"  even  before  National  Homes  Ac- 
ceptance Corp  filed  a  claim  with  FHA. 
Neighbors  told  Mrs.  Fox  that  they  had  noti- 
fied the  mortgage  company  what  v/as  hap- 
pening to  the  house,  but  the  mortgage  com- 
pany had  never  done  anything  about   it. 

FHA  had  Just  paid  for  another  worthless 
piece  of  property  in  the  most  pervasive  hous- 
ing scandal  In  the  nation's  history. 

The  scandal  grew  out  of  programs  created 
by  the  1963  National  Housing  Act,  admin- 
istered by  the  FHA  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  in- 
tended to  provide  homes  for  low-and  moder- 
ate-income families. 

Mismanagement  by  HUD  and  FTIA  buro- 
crats  has  caused  the  destruction  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  houses  across  the  nation.  Like 
rotten  apples  in  a  barrel,  the  destruction  of 
the  federally  subsidized  houses  has  caused 
the  deterioration  of  hundreds  of  once-good 
neighborhoods  not  only  in  the  cities  but 
also  in  countless  middle-class  suburbs  and 
small  towns  like  Granite  City. 

It  is  a  hidden  disaster  that  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $4  billion  in  less  than 
seven  years. 

Tribune  reporters  spent  seven  months  in- 
vestigating the  scandal.  They  examined 
thousands  of  documents  never  before  made 
public,  talked  to  hundreds  of  housing  offi- 
cials, financial  experts,  community  leaders, 
and  home  owners,  and  inspected  scores  of 
destroyed  homes  left  in  the  disaster's  wake. 

Traveling  to  the  small  cities  and  towns 
in  downstate  Illinois,  the  reporters  found 
mismanagement  of  the  Housing  Act  pro- 
grams had  resulted  in  the  same  damage  un- 
covered In  Chicago,  where  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  wasted. 

The  reporters  also  found  local  FHA  and 
HUD  managers  in  downstate  communities 
trying  to  stop  the  destruction  by  tightening 
the  programs,  only  to  be  rebuffed  by  their 
superiors  in  Washington. 

Harlle  Miller,  chief  property  officer  for 
the  Springfield  FHA  office,  oversees  federally 
subsidized  housing  in  many  downstate  towns. 

The  wrecked  house  Mrs.  Pox  found  In 
Granite  City  was  not  unusual,  he  said,  nor 
was  the  fact  that  the  house  had  been  ne- 
glected by  the  mortgage  company  once  it  was 
vacated. 

He  constantly  sends  notices  to  mortgage 
companies  reminding  them  that  to  protect 
vacant  houses  they  must  follow  federal 
guidelines,  which  require : 

"Securing  windows  and  doors  to  prevent 
unauthorized  entry,  boarding  and  screening 
them  in  areas  where  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  do  so;  replacing  broken  glass  to  protect 
the  Interior  against  vandals  and  weather; 
protect  plumbing  and  other  operating  sys- 
tems against  damage  by  freezing;  temporary 
measures  to  protect  interiors  against  damage 
from  leaking  roofs;  removal  of  refuse;  and 
care  of  lawns  and  shrubs  to  preserve  neigh- 
borhood appeal." 

It  doesn't  work,  Miller  said.  Mortgage 
companies  are  doing  a  worse  Job  of  protect- 
ing the  homes  than  they  have  ever  done. 

Conditions  became  so  bad  that  Charles 
Walker,  chief  of  management,  and  mort- 
gage service  for  FHA's  Springfield  office,  de- 
cided to  "ride  herd"  on  mortgage  com- 
panies. 

He  ordered  local  FTIA  Inspectors  to  make 
frequent  visits  to  vacant  bouses  for  which 
mortgage  companies  were  waiting  to  collect 
federal  mortgage  Insurance.  When  the  In- 
spectors found  the  houses  open  and  vulner- 
able to  vandalism,  they  told  the  mortgage 
companies  to  abide  by  FHA  regulations  and 
board  up  the  buildings. 


"Before,  90  percent  of  the  houses  were  not 
boarded  up  at  all." 

Lauritsen  was  especially  critical  of  Percy 
Wilson  Mortgage  &  Finance  Corp.,  221  N. 
La  Salle  St.  which,  he  said,  has  constantly 
disregarded  federal  guidelines  on  homes  it 
has  mortgaged. 

"I've  never  had  a  house  from  Percy  Wilson 
that  was  cleaned  or  secured,"  Lauritsen  said. 

This  Is  an  opinion  shared  by  Joseph  Keber. 
Waukegan,  building  commissioner. 

Keber  said  the  city  has  had  to  pay  Its  own 
crews  to  clean  and  board  up  homes  which 
the  mortgage  company  has  neglected.  The 
city  pays  the  bills  and  tries  to  charge  the 
Wilson  company,  he  said. 

"We  write  and  call  Percy  Wilson,  but  they 
never  return  the  call  or  write  to  us.  We  never 
hear  from  them,"  he  said. 

Lauritsen  said  some  of  the  problems  with 
Percy  Wilson  homes  he  has  encountered  in 
the  Waukegan  area  Include : 

A  house  at  2525  20th  St.,  Zion,  for  which 
Percy  Wilson  charged  FHA  $757  for  protec- 
tive  and  cleaning  services.  FHA  had  to  board 
the  property  itself  after  finding  the  plumb- 
ing frozen.  It  cleaned  nine  cubic  yards  of 
rubbish  out  of  the  building  and  yard. 

A  house  at  2103  W.  20th  St.,  North  Chi- 
cago, which  Percy  Wilson  said  It  had  win- 
terized, charging  FHA  for  the  services.  FHA 
found  pipes  had  burst  in  the  house  after 
freezing,  cracking  two  toilets  in  the  process. 

A  house  at  2021  Joanna  St.,  Zlon,  for  which 
a  court-appointed  receiver,  told  to  secure 
the  house  for  the  Wilson  firm,  received  $2,335 
In  fees.  FHA  Inspectors  found  It  filled  with 
debris  and  old  furniture.  Basement  wiring 
had  been  torn  out  and  all  the  copper  tubing 
had  been  stolen.  The  Firm  used  cheap,  fiimsy 
fiberboard  to  board  up  the  house.  FHA  esti- 
mated it  would  cost  at  least  $8,000  to  return 
the  house  to  a  livable  condition. 

The  Percy  Wilson  firm  denies  it  has  ne- 
glected FHA-insured  property  In  Its  pos- 
session, and  accuses  FHA  and  HUD  bureau- 
cratic foot-dragging  for  much  of  the  damage 
and  waste. 

Charges  by  Waukegan  officials  that  the 
Wilson  firm  refuses  to  pay  bills  are  false,  too, 
said  Richard  Thoreson,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent and  servicing  manager  for  Percy  Wilson. 

"Actually,  we  are  not  supposed  to  do  the 
mortgage  company's  work,  checking  on  the 
homes  constantly,"  Walker  said.  "We  seldom 
get  a  response  from  a  mortgage  company  on 
our  Inspection  reports.  They  Ignore  us." 

Walker  hit  on  another  plan  to  force  mort- 
gage companies  to  abide  by  federal  regula- 
tions. He  decided  not  to  accept  homes  that 
had  been  badly  damaged  until  the  mortgage 
companies  fixed  the  houses  to  meet  regula- 
tions. 

The  plan  might  have  worked  except  for 
unexpected  Interference  from  his  own  su- 
periors in  HUD  and  FHA  offices  In  Washing- 
ton. 

"Washington  refused  to  allow  us  to  go 
ahead  with  the  plan,"  Walker  said. 

"There's  Just  nothing  we  can  do  but  sit 
back  and  allow  the  mortgage  companies  to 
continue   what   they've   been   doing." 

The  result,  he  said,  is  that  neglhborhoods 
In  Springfield  and  the  surrounding  com- 
mxinltles  deteriorate  and  suffer  severe  finan- 
cial loss  from  the  blight. 

The  same  thing  has  been  happening  In 
the  Peoria  area,  said  Harvey  Roberston,  FHA 
property  manager  there.  Time  after  time,  he 
said,  he  has  had  to  take  possession  of  FHA- 
Insured  bouses  turned  over  by  mortgage  com- 
panies as  total  wrecks  without  any  com- 
plaint from  Washington. 

One  home  he  took  over  was  at  164  Oak- 
lawn  Circle  In  Creve  Coeur,  a  town  of  6,400 
that  Isn't  used  to  slum  conditions.  Robert- 
son said  It  was  so  "full,  full,  full  of  junk  and 
garbage  that  you  couldn't  wade  thru  It." 

The  plumbing  was  wrecked,  he  said,  and  it 
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cost  $6,700  to  get  the  three-bedroom  house 
repaired.  It  was  later  sold  for  $8,500. 

Another  house,  a  few  doors  away  at  120 
Oaklawn  Circle,  cost  FHA  $6,527  to  repair. 
FHA,  he  said,  might  be  able  to  sell  the  house 
lor  $5,000. 

Robertson  bristles  at  the  argument  used 
by  many  mortgage  companies  that  It  is  im- 
posible  to  protect  a  yacant  house  from 
vandalism. 

"Take  First  Federal  Saving  &  Loan  In 
Peoria,"  he  said.  "When  they  take  possession 
of  a  home,  they  clean  it  out  and  secure  the 
home  immediately.  We  Just  don't  get  a  bad 
home  from  First  Federal,  so  I  don't  buy  that 
argument." 

The  story,  of  Granite  City,  Peoria,  and 
Creve  Coeur  Is  the  same  thruout  the  state. 
Small  towns  and  cities  unaccustomed  to  ur- 
ban blight  are  watching  it  happen  to  their 
neighborhoods,  underwritten  by  federal  taxes. 

Harold  Moss,  FHA  manager  for  the  Deca- 
tur area,  has  tried  to  save  damaged  homes 
titnied  over  by  mortgage  companies,  only  to 
find  he  has  to  demolish  them  because  they 
aren't  worth  the  lots  they  sit  on. 

Frink  Hetishee,  manager  of  the  Cham- 
paign FHA  office,  has  kept  a  long  list  of 
houses  he  has  had  to  clean  and  repair  after 
mortgage  companies  turned  them  over  to 
the  FHA. 

"If  I  didn't  act,  we  would  have  eyesores 
all  over  good  neighborhoods,"  Hetishee  said. 
"I'm  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  I  know 
what  an  abandoned  and  wrecked  home  can 
do  to  other  properties  in  the  area." 

Closer  to  Chicago,  in  the  suburban  towns 
and  villages  v/here  urban  blight  once  was 
unheard  of,  the  scandal  also  has  taken  Its 

toll. 

Hary  Lauritsen,  FHA  manager  in  Wauke- 
gan, described  some  of  the  houses  In  his 
area  turned  over  to  FHA. 

A  house  at  913  Tomahawk  St..  Round 
Lake,  for  which  Mortgage  Associates  Corp. 
of  Milwaukee  was  paid  $271  for  protective 
services.  FHA  found  the  home  unboarded, 
filled  with  20  cubic  yards  of  rubbish,  sur- 
rounded with  grass  two  feet  high. 

A  house  at  5501  Cleveland  St.,  McHenry. 
also  handled  by  Mortgage  AsFociates.  The 
house  had  been  visited  repeatedly  by  vandals 
who  chopped  up  furniture  and  left  a  dead  cat 
and  60  cubic  yards  of  trash  Inside.  It  took 
116  hours  of  labor,  paid  for  by  FHA,  to  clean 
the  site.  FHA  also  had  to  board  up  the  house 
to  prevent  more  vandalism. 

A  house  at  1366  Ivy  Lane,  Crystal  L"»ke. 
for  which  Northland  Mortgage  Co.  of  St. 
Paul  charged  FHA  $262.50  for  "trash  re- 
moval." FHA  later  found  the  house  littered 
with  20  cubic  yards  of  trash. 

A  house  at  1907  Gllboa  St.,  Zlon,  for 
which  FHA  paid  $23,834  in  mortgage  Insur- 
ance and  $108  In  securing  and  winterizing 
fees  to  National  Homes  Acceptance  Corp.  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.  The  house  had  never  been 
boarded  and  vandals  stripped  out  the  walls, 
furnace,  sump  pump,  and  hot  water  heater. 
FHA  eventually  resold  the  home  for  $10,300. 

A  home  at  2011  Carmel  Blvd.,  Zlon,  that 
Howard  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  1325 
Howard  St.,  Evanston.  told  FHA  had  been 
cleared  of  personal  property,  FHA  found 
the  house  filled  with  garbage  and  trash,  the 
doors  open,  windows  broken,  and  the 
kitchen  sink  and  wash  basin  stolen. 

"Since  word  got  around  that  The  Trib- 
une was  Investigating  the  FHA,"  Lauritsen 
said,  "the  situation  has  somewhat  Im- 
proved." 

"I  was  in  Waukegan  myself  last  August," 
Thoreson  said,  "and  any  bills  we  get  from 
there,  we  pay  for  them." 

Thoreson  said  his  firm  constantly  watches 
over  vacant  homes  to  make  sure  they  are 
protected,  and  said  that  if  FHA  officials 
have  found  negligence  on  the  part  of  his 
company,  they  should  file  waste  and  dam- 
age reports. 


"We  have  an  office  In  Waukegan,"  he  said, 
"and  once  a  week  we  drive  by  the  vacant 
homes  to  Inspect  them.  Actually,  we've  never 
seen  a  waste  and  damage  report  from  Wau- 
kegan. We  move  In  on  the  homes  right 
away  [when  they  are  abandoned),  and  we 
get  24-hour  service  If  the  property  Is 
vacant." 

Robert  Wilson,  president  of  Percy  Wilson, 
said,  "Present  laws  governing  mortgage 
foreclosxire  procedures  must  be  overhauled 
in  order  to  protect  home  owners  and  neigh- 
borhoods." 

He  called  the  laws  "out  of  date." 

"Illinois  has  the  longest  redemption  pe- 
riod In  the  nation,"  he  said,  "which  pro- 
hibits lenders  from  rehabilitating  or  resell- 
ing homes  which  have  been  abandoned." 

The  redemption  period  gives  borrowers  an 
opportunity  to  buy  back  their  defaxilted 
home,  an  opportunity  that  is  rarely  taken, 
he  said. 

Wilson  also  said  that  his  firm  has  been 
trying  to  avoid  foreclosures  by  carrying  de- 
linquent homeowners  on  their  books  or  by 
restructuring  loans. 

BUREAXTCBACY     STALLS     ON     FORECLOSURES     OP 

FHA  Homes 

For  three  years  the  three-bedroom  ranch 
house  at  279  Plymouth  Dr.,  East  Chicago 
Heights,  has  stood  empty. 

It  was  a  new  home,  built  for  $22,000  with 
a  federally  Insured  mortgage  in  1971.  Now 
it  is  headed  for  demolition. 

Since  its  abandonment  within  a  year  after 
it  was  built,  the  exterior  siding  has  been 
ripped  off,  leaving  only  paneling  to  protect 
the  Interior  from  the  weather. 

The  house  and  thousands  like  It  thruout 
the  nation  have  become  targets  of  vandalism 
and  decay  because  of  a  cumbersome  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington,  D.C.  Their  ownership  In 
limbo,  they  sit  vacant  for  years,  while  gov- 
ernment officials  shuffle  paper. 

They  are  called  "secretary  held"  homes  be- 
cause they  are  held  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, waiting'  for  the  day  the  government 
can  gain  title  to  them  and  either  sell  them 
or  have  them  demolished. 

Too  often  the  houses  have  to  be  destroyed, 
like  the  one  In  East  Chicago  Heights,  be- 
cause they  have  been  vacant  too  long  and 
attEicked  by  vandals  once  too  often. 

The  "secretary  held"  homes  were  built  as 
new  houses  under  the  1968iNatlonal  Housing 
Act's  235  Program  which  pfbvlded  subsidized 
loans  for  low-Income  families  that  ordinarily 
could  not  buy  a  new  house. 

The  homes  were  built  mainly  in  suburban 
subdivisions. 

The  mortgage  firms,  which  predicted  a 
large  number  of  defaults,  at  first  balked  at 
the  235  program.  In  an  effort  to  attract 
lenders,  the  government  agreed  to  handle 
foreclosures  on  abandoned  235  loans  Instead 
of  having  the  mortgage  companies  foreclose. 

But  the  government  bungled  the  foreclo- 
sures so  badly  that  a  year  ago  It  stopped  ac- 
cepting 235  homes  unless  the  lender  handled 
the  foreclosure. 

Still,  thousands  of  "secretary  held"  homes 
remain  rotting  in  the  nation's  cities,  and  the 
taxpayers  will  continue  to  pay  for  them  for 
several  years  to  come. 

Developers  who  built  the  houses  often  did 
such  a  shoddy  job  the  new  owners  had  to 
abandon  them,  or  they  sold  the  houses  to 
families  who  were  bad  financial  risks  and 
soon  lost  them  because  of  defaulted  pay- 
ments. 

The  developers  and  mortgage  companies 
which  financed  the  235  program  houses  didn't 
care.  As  soon  as  the  houses  became  empty, 
they  collected  their  money  from  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  without  waiting  for 
lengthy  foreclosure  proceedings. 

Mortgage  companies  can  complete  a  fore- 
closure on  an  abandoned  house  in  a  year 


to  18  months,  but  the  HUD  foreclosure  sys- 
tem set  up  was  so  "halr-ralslngly  compli- 
cated," one  federal  official  said,  it  often  took 
more  than  four  years  to  complete. 

Some  of  the  "secretary  held"  homes  still 
m  HUD'S  foreclosure  system  have  been  sit- 
ting abandoned  and  vulnerable  since  197a 

During  a  seven- month  Investigation  of  the 
federal  housing  scandal,  Tribune  reporters 
found  200  "secretary  held"  homes  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  alone.  They  found  documentation 
of  thousands  of  others  around  the  nation. 

HUD  has  yet  to  gain  proper  title  to  most 
of  the  homes  so  they  can  be  sold. 

The  homes  have  contributed  heavily  to  the 
$4  billion  In  wasted  tax  money  resulting  from 
the  poorly  administered  National  Housing 
Act. 

Each  time  one  of  the  homes  is  foreclosed 
by  HUD,  It  represents  an  average  loss  of 
$13,300  to  the  taxpayers.  While  they  sit  va- 
cant, the  houses  cost  the  taxpayers  as  much 
as  an  additional  $7  a  day  for  each  house. 

The  reason  for  the  waste  and  the  excruci- 
atingly long  delays  in  the  foreclosures  stems 
from  the  bureaucratic  monstrosity  created 
by  HUD  to  handle  the  paperwork. 

HUD  officials  In  Washington  insist  on  han- 
dling all  foreclosures  thru  Washington  even 
tho  the  foreclosure  suits  must  ultimately  be 
decided  in  local  courts. 

"Instead  of  us  filing  (foreclosure]  suits 
here  In  Chicago,  we  must  route  all  the  paper- 
work thru  Washington,"  said  William  Miller. 
HUD'S  chief  of  housing  management  In  the 
Chicago  area. 

"We  send  the  records  to  the  controler  In 
Washington,  and  he  sends  them  to  the  loan 
mortgage  department,  who  In  turn  sends 
them  to  the  legal  staff.  Since  the  FHA  legal 
staff  by  statute  cannot  enter  Into  court  bat- 
tles, they  must  send  homes  over  to  the  at- 
torney general's  office. 

"The  attorney  general's  office  then  sends 
the  paperwork  back  to  the  United  States 
attorney's  office  In  Chicago,  where  such  cases 
are  not  a  high  priority." 

Once  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  gets  a  fore- 
closure decree  from  the  courts,  the  files  are 
sent  back  to  Washington.  Eventually  every- 
thing is  returned  to  Chicago  and  the  local 
HUD  office  gets  title  to  the  hou.««. 

What  should  have  only  taken  months  In- 
stead has  taken  a  byzantlne.  cross-country 
circuit  that  lasts  four  or  five  years. 

For  example,  an  abandoned  home  at  1917 
Galilee  St.,  Zlon,  entered  the  HUD  foreclo- 
sure circuit  In  December,  1971.  and  did  not 
exit  until  March,  1976. 

Local  FHA  officials  are  convinced  they 
could  cut  the  foreclosure  time  down  to  18 
months  or  less  If  they  were  allowed  to  file 
for  foreclosure  locally. 

HUD  officials  who  must  handle  the  fore- 
closure process  In  Washington  complain  they 
are  so  understaffed  they  can't  keep  up  with 
the  volume. 

"We  were  swamped  with  homes,"  said  Rob- 
ert HolUster,  an  assistant  general  counsel 
at  HUD.  "We  had  5,000  homes  sitting  here 
at  one  time,  and  all  I  have  Is  an  office  of 
five  people." 

Local  FHA  property  managers  complain 
that  they  could  quickly  resell  homes  If  the 
foreclosure  process  was  speeded  up.  thus  re- 
ducing vastly  the  danger  and  expense  of 
vacant  homes  being  vandalized. 

"I  could  sell  the  14  homes  that  I  have  In 
a  short  time  If  I  got  FHA  clearance,"  said 
Harvey  Robertson,  an  FHA  property  manager 
In  Peoria. 

"A  vacant  home  Is  just  asking  for  vandal- 
ism." 

The  destruction  of  the  yacant  "secretary 
held"  homes  has  angered  community  officials 
because  of  the  blight  they  cause. 

"The  'secretary  held'  homes  are  much 
more  damaged  than  the  regular  FHA  homes 
because  they  are  vacant  longer,"  said  Mrs. 
Carol  Benson,  a  village  trustee  In  Romeo- 
vllle  where  22  such  homes  stand  aoandoned. 
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Mrs.  Benson  said  the  economic  depression 
inflicted  on  the  neighborhoods  by  the  bat- 
tered and  abandoned  houses  causes  the  most 
problems. 

"We  have  lost  a  lot  of  good  people  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  abandonments,"  she 
said.  "If  all  you  see  is  abandoned  buildings, 
it  is  very  depressing. 

"If  HUD  could  release  'secretary  held' 
homes  directly  to  us,  we  could  have  them  all 
sold  and  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation 
within  six  months." 

She  became  so  concerned  that  last  Decem- 
ber she  went  to  Washington  at  her  own 
expense  to  try  to  get  the  bureaucracy  at 
FHA  and  HUD  to  take  action  on  the  vacant 
houses  in  her  village. 

She  said  she  wasn't  very  successful  as 
burocrat  after  burocrat  dodged  responsibil- 
ity, passing  the  buck  down  the  line. 

"We  brought  our  list  of  'secretary  held' 
homes."  she  recalled,  "as  Washington  was  not 
aware  that  there  were  so  many.  When  I 
showed  the  list  to  one  official,  he  said  the 
situation  In  RomeovlUe  must  be  unique. 

"They  blamed  the  situation  on  the  Justice 
Department.' 

Mrs.  Benson  said  she  returned  to  Romeo- 
vUle  empty  handed,  but  in  the  months  since. 
HUD  obtained  title  to  three  of  the  22  houses. 

"A  vacant  home  just  doesn't  stand  very 
long,"  said  Mayor  Paul  Schuler  of  Granite 
City.  He  said  the  community  had  several 
neighborhoods  suffering  from  lowered  prop- 
erty values  because  of  the  "secretray  held" 
homes. 

"They  deteriorate  and  are  targets  for 
vandals."  he  said.  "If  FHA  could  only  push 
the  litigation  so  the  homes  could  be  sold.  It 
would  solve  the  problem." 

Rep.  George  Shipley  (D.,  Olney)  said  he 
is  convinced  that  high-ranking  HUD  and 
FHA  officials  have  been  deliberately  trying 
to  sabotage  the  235  program  since  it  started. 

The  235  program,  he  said,  was  foisted  upon 
HUD  and  FHA  thru  the  Housing  act,  and 
because  it  didn't  meet  the  administration's 
housing  phUosophy  they  decided  to  let  the 
program  founder. 

Shipley  said  he  believes  that  It  was 
basically  a  good  program,  but  FHA  and  HUD 
burocrats  left  it  in  "absolutely  a  hell  of  a 
mess.  They  [the  Nixon  administration,  HUD, 
and  FHA]  didn't  want  the  program  to  work, 
and    they    were    successful    in    terminating 

The  Nixon  administration  put  a  mora- 
torium on  the  235  program. 

As  the  second-ranking  member  of  the 
House  Appropriation  Committee's  subcom- 
mittee on  space,  science,  and  housing  and 
urban  development,  he  said  he  Intends  to 
find  out  why  the  program  was  so  badly 
bungled. 

"I  think  we  should  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  for  a  hearing  by 
the  subcommittee,"  Shipley  said. 

FHA  SCANDAI.  COTJLD  BE  NlPPED BUT  Do  NOT 

COtTNT    ON    It 

The  continued  waste  of  millions  of  tax  dol- 
lars each  week  by  federally  insured  mortgage 
programs  could  be  stopped  If  federal  and 
state  governments  would  reform  the  1968 
National  Housing  Act. 

That  Is  the  opinion  of  housing,  real  estate, 
financial,  and  government  experts  inter- 
viewed by  Tribune  reporters  during  their 
seven-month  investigation  of  a  $4-bllllon 
housing  scandal  growing  out  of  the  Houslne 
Act.  ^ 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  Intentions  of 
the  Housing  Act  were  good  and  that  with  the 
right  reforms  the  Act  could  be  an  Invaluable 
tool  to  provide  good  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families. 

The  experts  also  agree  that  both  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  must  crack  down 
on  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 


Development  |HUD|  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  (FHA),  the  two  agencies 
responsible  for  the  housing  disaster. 

They  must  get  tough  with  unscrupulous 
mortgage  companies,  which  have  contributed 
to  the  destruction  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
houses  and  hundreds  of  neighborhoods  across 
the  country,  the  critics  say. 

Proposals  for  reform  are  not  new,  but  they 
have  been  largely  ignored  by  HUD,  FHA,  and 
state  and  federal-  authorities. 

In  1972,  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  suggested  several  strong 
measures  against  unscrupulous  mortgage 
companies: 

That  the  FHA  bar  mortgage  companies 
from  dealing  in  FHA-insured  mortgages  if 
they  accumulate  a  large  number  of  houses 
thru  defaulted  mortgage  payments. 

That  the  Attorney  General  consider  devel- 
oping criminal  fraud  cases  against  persons 
who  have  defrauded  the  government  thru 
abuses  of  federal  housing  program. 

That  the  government  institute  urban  hous- 
ing strike  forces  modeled  after  organized 
crime  strike  forces,  to  investigate  and  prose- 
cute persons  dealing  unscrupulously  in  fed- 
erally insured  mortgages  in  cities  like  Chicago 
where  defaults  and  foreclosures  are  numer- 
ous. The  committee  recommended  the  strike 
forces  be  formed  with  personnel  from  the 
FBI,  the  IRS,  the  criminal  division  of  the 
Justice  Department,  the  United  States  At- 
torney's office,  and  HUD. 

That  the  secretary  of  HUD  take  adminis- 
trative action  to  protect  the  public  by  barring 
mortgage  bankers  under  investigation  for 
fraud  from  doing  business  with  HUD  during 
the  Inquiry. 

Some  of  the  suggested  changes  are  beyond 
HUD  and  FHA  powers  and  await  federal, 
state,  and  local  legislation.  Others  could  be 
made  thru  simple  changes  in  procedure  by 
HUD  and  FHA.  But  critics  say  the  two  agen- 
cies refuse  to  make  such  changes. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  local  FHA  of- 
fice in  Chicago  asked  for  the  right  to  Inspect 
FHA-insured  houses  before  mortgage  com- 
panies collected  their  mortgage  insurance. 

That  policy  change  would  have  allowed 
the  local  office  to  deduct  from  the  insurance 
the  cost  of  repairing  damaged  houses  while 
they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  mortgage 
companies. 

That  request  was  denied  by  Washington 
HUD  officials,  as  was  another  from  the  local 
HUD  office  for  copies  of  vouchers  used  to 
pay  mortgage  companies  for  protective  work 
done  on  vacant,  foreclosed  buildings.  The 
local  office  wanted  the  vouchers  to  prove 
criminal  fraud  where  mortgage  companies 
were  paid  for  work  they  never  performed. 

In  Illinois  and  the  Chicago  area,  some  of 
the  problems  with  the  mortgage  insurance 
programs  admittedly  are  beyond  reform  by 
federal  authorities  and  must  be  dealt  with 
locally. 

Mortgage  companies,  HUD,  and  FHA.  for 
example,  have  complained  that  Illinois  has 
the  longest  redemption  period — about  one 
year — in  the  country  for  defaulting  home 
owners. 

Altho  that  appears  to  be  beneficial  to  de- 
faulting home  owners,  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Mortgage  Practices  in  its  study 
of  the  federal  housing  scandal,  found  it  has 
had  disastrous  effects. 

Rarely  are  the  defaulting  home-buyers 
able  to  raise  the  balance  of  unpaid  mort- 
gages plus  court  costs  and  legal  fees  neces- 
sary to  take  advantage  of  the  redemption 
period.  So  it  Is  seldom  used. 

"Such  a  lengthy  period  of  redemption  fre- 
quently .  .  .  operates  to  impair  the  marketa- 
bility of  the  property  and  may  lead  to  its 
vandallzation  and  general  deterioration,"  the 
commission  said. 

As  a  result  of  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations, a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 


Illinois  Legislature  to  shorten  the  redemp- 
tion period  on  abandoned  homes  to  one 
month. 

The  governor's  commission  also  called  for 
the  state  to  begin  licensing  and  monitor- 
ing mortgage  companies  doing  business  in 
niinois. 

Tho  the  state  regulates  such  diverse  groups 
as  beauticians  and  blacksmiths,  it  has  never 
required  licensing  of  mortgage  bankers  who 
do  a  multlblllion  dollar  business  annually. 

"This  licensing  and  regulatory  statute  is 
one  that  will  allow  and  must  allow  the  state 
to  monitor  the  federally  insured  mortgage 
lending  prbograms,  in  light  of  the  maladmin- 
istration of  these  programs  by  HUI>-FHA, " 
the  governor's  commission  said. 

Acting  on  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tion, the  Department  of  Registration  and 
Education  recently  conducted  hearings  on 
monitoring  mortgage  businesses  In  the  state. 
The  proposals  Included  state  licensing  of 
mortgage  brokers  and  semi-annual  disclosure 
of  mortgages  made  in  the  state  along  with 
detailed  dlscolsures  of  each  foreclosure  per- 
formed by  the  brokers. 

The  proposals  also  provide  for  suspension 
and  revocation  of  broker  licenses  If  brokers 
foreclose  on  an  unreasonable  number  of 
FHA-insured  homes. 

The  department's  real  estate  examining 
committee  probably  will  vote  on  the  pro- 
posals at  its  July  16  meeting,  a  spokesman 
said. 

The  governor's  commission  added  its  voice 
to  hundreds  of  others  asking  HUD  and  FHA 
to  rescind  a  rule  that  all  foreclosed  FHA 
houses  be  vacant  at  the  time  of  foreclosure. 
"This  reform  would  enable  FHA  or  the 
[mortgage]  company  to  rent  the  property  in 
question  and  avoid  the  mjTlad  problems  ac- 
companying the  thousands  of  abandoned 
homes  in  the  metropolitan  area  In  Illinois," 
the  commission  said. 

Critics  of  Housing  Act  programs  all  over 
the  nation  point  to  this  rule  as  one  of  the 
major  causes  for  destruction  of  FHA-in- 
sured houses,  because  while  the  houses  sit 
abandoned  they  are  often  vandalized. 

Currently,  HUD  will  accept  vacant  homes 
only  after  foreclosure  and  generally  refuses 
to  allow  local  offices  to  rent  abandoned  homes 
already  turned  over  to  HUD. 

"I  think  they  should  rent  the  homes  dur- 
ing the  foreclosure  period,"  said  Joe  Jack- 
son, a  Chicago  area  HUD  broker.  "Renting 
holds  down  the  vandalism  and  gives  you  a 
potential  buyer  In  the  house." 

"We  can't  keep  spending  taxpayer  money 
down  the  drain,"  said  Leonard  Giblln,  pres- 
ident of  the  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  a  vice  president  of  Great  Lakes 
Mortgage  Co. 

"It  Is  too  expensive  to  try  to  keep  the 
property  In  the  condition  It  would  be  In  If  It 
was  occupied." 

A  growing  number  of  critics  and  housing 
experts  are  beginning  to  believe  that  none 
of  the  programs  set  up  under  the  Housing 
Act  will  succeed  until  mortgage  companies 
have  a  financial  risk  built  Into  the  loans. 

Under  the  present  program,  FHA  Insures 
each  mortgage  100  per  cent.  If  a  homeowner 
stops  his  payments  and  the  house  Is  aban- 
dooed,  the  mortgage  company  gets  back  all  of 
Its  loan  no  matter  what  condition  the  house 
is  In  when  It  Is  turned  back  to  FHA. 

Critics  look  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion home  loan  program  as  a  model.  The  VA 
guarantees  only  60  per  cent  of  the  loan,  and 
If  a  house  Is  foreclosed  and  wrecked  by  van- 
dals, the  mortgage  company  shares  the  loss. 
Because  of  the  risk,  critics  said,  the  VA 
does  not  suffer  the  huge  financial  losses  on 
destroyed  housing  that  FHA  and  HUD  have 
suffered  thru  the  Housing  Act  programs. 

"Let's  tailor  the  regulations  so  that  the 
mortgage  companies  have  some  economic 
vulnerability  (In|  foreclosing."  said  William 
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Miller,  area  director  of  housing  for  HUD's 
Chicago  office. 

"The  regulations  say  that  the  mortgage 
companies  should  treat  FHA  loans  like  con- 
ventional loans,  but  they  don't  since  they 
have  no  stake  in  the  loan." 

Part  of  the  reason  the  Housing  Act  has 
been  so  disastrous,  critics  said.  Is  that  It  was 
written  by  mortgage  company  executives  to 
benefit  the  mortgage  companies  more  than 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  families  the 
Act  was  supposed  to  help. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the 
mortgage  lenders  have  had  more  impact  than 
the  legislation  of  the  congressman,"  said  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  head  of  Operation  PUSH 
and  long-time  critic  of  HUD-FHA. 

"It  Is  not  your  congressman  who  is  rep- 
resenting you,  it  Is  the  builder,  the  banker, 
and  the  lobbyist,"  said  Jackson. 

And  once  the  Housing  Act  went  into  effect. 
It  was  often  administered  by  mortgage  com- 
pany executives  who  were  on  leave  from  their 
companies  to  work  for  HUD  and  FHA. 

"HUD  just  uses  guidelines  which  are  for 
the  best  Interest  of  the  mortgage  bankers," 
Jackson  said. 

Miller  said  he  is  not  optimistic  that  re- 
forms patterned  after  the  VA  program  will 
ever  be  put  into  effect. 

"The  mortgage  bankers  are  politically  pow- 
erful," he  said. 

"They  have  successfully  sold  the  Idea  that 
there  could  not  be  any  FHA  program  without 
them." 

A  Sick  Woman — Two  Payments  Short — 
Loses  FHA  Home 

Last  year,  a  Chicago  woman  managed  to 
make  three  mortgage  payments  on  her  house 
after  spending  a  month  and  a  half  In  a  hos- 
pital, but  the  mortgage  company  took  away 
her  home  anyway. 

Part  of  her  story  was  disclosed  in  a  secret 
government  audit  completed  May  30  that  at- 
tacked mortgage  company  practices  In  deal- 
ing with  mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

The  audit  was  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
Inspector  general  at  the  request  of  John 
Waner,  head  of  HUD's  Chicago  office.  The 
Tribune  obtained  a  copy  of  the  audit  report 
from  a  congressional  source. 

The  audit  showed  how  Mortgage  Associates 
Corp.,  of  Milwaukee  foreclosed  on  the  woman 
even  tho  she  had  made  her  first  eight  pay- 
ments on  time  before  her  hospitalization. 

Altho  she  managed  to  cut  her  delinquency 
from  five  months  to  two  months  after  gej;tlng 
out  of  the  hospital,  the  company  still  took 
the  house. 

The  audit  used  the  case  to  illustrate  how 
mortgage  companies  are  often  too  eager  to 
foreclose  quickly  on  homeowners  with  In- 
sured mortgages. 

"In  deserving  hardship  cases,  the  [mort- 
gage company]  should  take  the  initiative  In 
suggesting  forbearance  agreement  and  pay- 
ment plans"  the  audit  report  recommended. 

Officials  of  Mortgage  Associates  said  they 
would  not  comment  xintil  they  received  a 
copy  of  the  audit  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  audit  examined  the  performance  of 
several  mortgage  companies  in  the  Chicago 
area,  and  uncovered  numerous  violations  of 
federal  guidelines. 

They  were  the  kind  of  violations  that  con- 
tributed to  $4  billion  In  waste  outlined  In 
a  series  last  week  by  a  Tribune  investigation 
of  HUD  and  FHA  administration  of  the  1968 
National  Housing  Act. 

Auditors  examined  33  case  histories  of 
houses  handled  by  Mortgage  Associates,  the 
company  which  has  more  defaulted  FHA 
houses  than  any  other  in  the  Chicago  area. 
The  company  services  65,000  mortgage  loans, 
including  45,000  Insured  by  FHA. 

In  seven  cases,  the  auditors  found  that 
Mortgage  Associates  "failed  to  detect  viola- 


tions of  the  National  Housing  Act  relating 
to  minimum  Investments  for  mortgagors." 

The  audit  showed  one  case  in  which  rec- 
ords indicated  a  homebuyer  had  made  a 
$1,200  down  payment,  yet  the  real  estate 
agent  received  only  $1,000. 

In  another  case,  a  homebuyer  was  Im- 
properly given  credit  by  Mortgage  Associates 
for  a  $340  down  payment  supposedly  for 
"sweat  equity,"  or  work  he  performed  on  the 
house  before  moving  in. 

The  report  also  charged  that  Mortgage  As- 
sociates failed  to  catch  "erroneous  and/or 
fraudulent  statements  on  loan  forms"  by  al- 
lowing financially  unstable  homebuyers  to 
purchase  FHA-insured  houses. 

The  practice,  the  auditors  said,  contributes 
to  large  numbers  of  abandonments  and  fore- 
closures of  the  federally  insured  homes. 

The  auditors  contended  that  cases  where 
homebuyers  had  a  temporary  hardship  which 
prevented  them  from  making  payments  were 
"Inadequately  handled"  by  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciates. 

Altho  several  delinquent  homebuyers  tried 
to  make  partial  payment  of  their  debts,  Mort- 
gage Associates  rebuffed  their  efforts,  choos- 
ing to  foreclose  instead  of  working  out  new 
payment  plans,  the  report  said. 

Critics  of  the  insured  mortgage  program 
have  accused  mortgage  companies  of  being 
too  eager  to  foreclose  quickly  on  homes. 

"Since  HUD  loses  an  average  of  over  $7,000 
per  home  from  foreclosures  and  transfers 
to  HUD,  any  steps  that  can  minimize  un- 
warranted foreclosures  can  save  enormous 
sums  of  money  for  the  taxpayers,"  said  Rep. 
Floyd  Hicks  [D.,  Wash.]. 

Not  all  mortgage  companies  are  as  quick  to 
foreclose  as  Mortgage  Associates. 

For  example,  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
carries  loans  that  have  been  delinquent  for 
as  long  as  one  to  two  years,  if  the  home- 
buyer  makes  any  attempt  to  pay. 

"One  loan  was  $1,085  delinquent,  and  after 
seven  months,  even  tho  the  payments  were 
small,  the  loan  is  still  carried  and  has  not 
been  recommended  for  foreclosure,"  one 
government  review  of  Prudential  foreclosure 
procedures  showed. 

"All  loans  are  serviced  in  the  same  man- 
ner. There  Is  no  difference  In  handling  FHA 
or  conventional  loans,"  the  study  said. 

"Prudential  does  a  type  of  patient  servicing 
that  Is  unique." 

An  audit  was  also  done  on  Unity  Savings 
and  Loan  Co.,  the  company  with  the  third 
largest  number  of  defaults  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Unity  was  found  to  be  "not  in  full 
compliance"  with  HUD  rules. 

Reviewing  35  randomly  selected  loan  cases, 
the  audit,  relesised  July  30,  1974,  criticized 
Unity  for  allowing  insufficient  down  pay- 
ments and  for  not  making  an  effort  to 
avoid  foreclosure  In  hardship  cases. 

One  homebuyer,  the  audit  showed,  missed 
five  payments  becnuse  she  had  been  in  and 
out  of  the  hospital  for  seven  months  after 
being  beaten  and  robbed.  Unity  foreclosed  her 
house. 

Instead  of  foreclosing,  the  audit  report  said, 
Unity  should  have  put  a  forebearance  plan 
Into  effect  to  allow  the  woman  to  regain 
financial  stability. 

The  auditors  found  several  cases  where 
Unity  approved  loan  applications  without 
detecting  erroneous  or  fraudulent  statements 
Including : 

A  real  estate  sales  office  which  made  a  down 
payment  on  a  house  to  get  a  financially  un- 
stable buyer  the  loan.  The  buyer  later  missed 
payments  and  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed. 

A  woman  who  claimed  her  name  had  been 
forged  on  HUD  documents  by  her  husband's 
girl  friend  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan. 

A  borrower  who  obtained  an  owner  occu- 
pation loan  even  tho  he  rented  out  the 
property. 

A  borrower  who  falsely  certified  he  had 
never  been  foreclosed  on  even  tho  he  had 


previously  lost  a  house  for  defaulted  pay- 
ments. 

At  the  time  the  Unity  audit  was  issued, 
the  company  told  HUD  it  would  tighten  its 
procedures  when  dealing  with  FHA-insured 
housing. 

V  Among  the  measures,  Unity  intlated  a  spot 
check  program  to  verify  occupancy  In  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  borrowers  from  renting  out 
the  properties. 


MAJOR  HOLDERS  OF  PRESENT  FHA  MORTGAGES  IN 
DEFAULT  (AS  OF  APR.  30,  1975) ' 


Mortgagee 


Defaults  in 
Chicago  area  2 


Total  in 
foreclosure 


Mortgage  Associates,  Mil- 
waukee   

Percy  Wilson,  Chicago 

Unity  Savings,  Chicago 

Great  Lakes,  Chicago 

Bell  Federal,  Chicago 

Advance  Mortgage,  Detroit 

National  Homes,  Lafayette, 
Ind 

Northland,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

A.  L.  Grootemaat,  Milwaukee.. 

Modern  American,  Little  Rock, 
Ark 

Guild  Mortgage,  San  Diego, 
Calif.... 

O'Brien  &  Pain,  Chicago 

Total 


779 

194 

544 

167 

530 

169 

429 

85 

383 

201 

288 

129 

184 

89 

161 

38 

140 

51 

119 

68 

97 

41 

76 

34 

3,730 


1,266 


>  3  or  more  payments  past  due. 

i  2  counties  under  Chicago  HUD  office  control. 

Source:  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


OFFSHORE  OIL 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  en- 
ergy related  issue  of  special  importance 
to  the  State  of  Maine  is  the  planned  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  petroleum 
resources  off  the  coast  of  New  England. 
Accompanied  by  much  controversy  and 
uncertainty,  these  plans  have  been  met 
both  with  enthusiasm  by  the  hopeful 
residents  of  an  energy  poor  region  and 
the  articulate  resistance  of  concerned 
environmentalists.  It  seems  that  the  only 
thing  all  sides  can  agree  on  at  this  point 
is  that  many  questions  about  OCS  drill- 
ing still  remain  to  be  answered: 

Among  these  unanswered  questions  are 
several  that  have  yet  to  be  addressed. 
What,  for  example,  will  be  the  effects  on 
New  England  coastal  towns  of  the  rapid 
influx  of  people  that  must  accompany 
any  successful  drilling  venture.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  what  will  be  the  effects 
on  these  towns  should  OCS  drilling  be 
found  to  be  unfeasible,  causing  those 
who  have  come  to  the  region  to  leave 
imexpectably.  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  others  must  be  found  before 
any  rational,  comprehensive  policy  can 
be  developed  regarding  OCS  drilling  ofif 
New  England. 

On  Sunday,  June  29,  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  printed  an  article  by 
Times  editorial  board  member.  Robert 
Bendiner,  which  defines  several  impor- 
tant policy  considerations  about  OCS 
drilling  off  New  England.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  read  Mr.  Bendiner's  article, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Taking  Oil  Opt  the  Shelf 
(By  Robert  Bendiner) 

Landing  on  the  helicopter  pad  of  an  Exxon 
oil  rig  27  miles  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
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a  recent  gusty  morning,  I  could  not  escape 
the  thought  that  the  platform  and  its  opera- 
tions looked  in  truth  like  those  depicted  in 
the  company's  colorful  television  commer- 
cials. The  production  platform  itself  was 
spotless.  Accommodations  for  the  30-man 
crew,  who  work  alternate  seven-day  \^eeks  in 
a  complicated  welter  of  pumps,  pipes,  com- 
pressors, separators  and  sensing  devices,  were 
maintained  with  military  neatness.  Person- 
nel were  forbidden  to  throw  so  much  as  a 
paper  cup  over  the  side.  Even  rainwater  fall- 
ing on  the  platform  was  filtered  before  it  was 
allowed  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  Gulf. 

Looking  down  some  five  stories  through 
the  open  grill  of  a  catwalk.  I  could  see  scores 
of  blueflsh  darting  about  the  structure's 
tubular  steel  legs,  which  extended  downward 
170  feet  below  the  green  surface.  The  flsh 
are  neither  attracted  nor  repelled  by  oil  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  oil  Is  anywhere  to 
be  seen — either  on  the  rig  or  In  the  adjacent 
water.  It  is  the  structure  Itself  that  Is  re- 
sponsible for  their  presence.  Like  any  topo- 
graphical Irregularity  in  the  sea.  it  acts  as  a 
reef,  attracting  a  food  chain  that  starts  with 
barnacles  and  works  up  through  sea  urchins 
and  ever-larger  marine  creatures  to  the  400- 
pound  shark  that  the  crew  had  pulled  In  a 
few  days  before. 

At  least  as  significant  as  what  could  be 
observed  in  this  casual  way  were  data  I  had 
previously  been  shown  by  an  official  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Department 
with  a  long  record  of  vigilance  against  the 
incursions  of  the  oil  industry.  His  facts  and 
figures  proved  that,  after  a  history  of  drilling 
on  and  off  the  Mississippi  Delta  going  back 
to  1927,  the  state's  shrimp,  oyster  and  fin  flsh 
were  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as  ever. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  at  least 
reasonable  to  take  another  look  at  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  plan  to  lease  10  million 
acres  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  this  year 
for  the  possible  extracticn  of  oil  and  natural 
gas — and  at  the  determined  opposltio.i  It  has 
encountered. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  environmental 
movement  remains  vigorous.  In  spite  of  eco- 
nomic pressures  and  dire  talk  of  energy 
shortages.  Is  that  people  who  care  little  about 
protecting  the  environment  at  a  distance  are 
vehement  about  protecting  It  close  to  home. 
Since  seven  of  the  10  most  oooulous  states  in 
the  country  are  on  the  coasts,  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  to  lease  Immediately  five  times 
the  offshore  acreage  ever  leased  before  in  a 
single  year  has  aroused  a  volume  of  opposi- 
tion surpassing  the  reaction  to  more  localized 
threats  of  desecration,  however  serious.  What 
is  more.  It  is  an  opposition  that  comes  as 
much  from  Governors,  legislators  and  hard- 
headed  men  of  business  as  from  nature 
lovers. 

Is  all  the  uproar  warranted?  At  the  very 
least  It  Is  understandable,  but  curiously  not 
for  the  reason  usually  cited — the  fear  of  oil 
spills  like  those  that  marred  a  long  stretch 
of  coast  on  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  in 
1969  and  threatened  the  Louisiana  shoreline 
in  1970.  The  imposition  of  drastic  liabilities 
for  damage,  the  financial  less  Incurred  in  the 
waste  of  the  oil  Itself,  at  fabulous  current 
prices,  and  the  dawning  sensitivity  of  the 
companies  to  a  sharp  decline  in  public  es- 
teem— all  have  combined  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  a  greatly  Improved  technology 
in  the  extraction  of  offshore  petroleum. 

Automatic  storm  chokes,  installed  In  the 
well  Itself  below  the  seabed,  react  Instantly  to 
sudden  rises  In  heat,  pressure  and  rates  of 
flow.  These  together  with  thicker  pipe  casing, 
electronic  monitoring  and  a  complicated 
group  of  blowout  preventers  cm  top,  knoun 
as  "Christmas  trees."  are  designed  to  cut  off 
and  contain  the  oil  m  cases  of  emergency 
and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of 
blowouts.  Practically  all  the  big  spills  of  the 
past  occurred  when  companies  deliberately 
neglected  to  use  even  the  crudest  preventers 
they  had  In  order  to  cut  costs. 


Should  even  the  new  safety  systems  fall, 
as  all  things  will  from  time  to  time;  improved 
booms  and  skimmers  are  at  hand  to  contain 
spills  before  they  are  very  likely  to  get  to 
shore.  The  Ideal  boom  has  been  described  as  a 
vertical  curtain  or  barrier  so  constructed  and 
placed  In  the  water  that  It  can  follow  the 
motion  of  the  waves,  with  Its  top  never  go- 
ing beneath  the  top  of  the  slick  and  its 
bottom  never  rising  above  it.  As  a  result 
of  considerable  research  and  experimenting, 
much  of  It  by  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
newest  booms  come  much  closer  to  this  Ideal 
than  those  used  in  the  past.  But  It  should  be 
said  that  what  Is  effective  In  the  usually  calm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  may  not  do  at  all  in  the 
stormy  Atlantic,  much  less  In  the  coastal 
waters  of  Alaska. 

The  visitor  to  one  of  these  impressive 
production  platforms  In  the  Gulf  cannot 
overlook  the  possibility  that  he  Is  being 
shown  a  specially  tldied-up  exhibit,  but 
the  likelihood  Is  small.  Too  many  observers 
have  vlsted  too  many  similar  rigs  in  these 
waters  and  off  the  California  coast  for  such 
trickery  to  work.  A  delegation  of  Federal 
and  New  York  State  environmental  officials 
returned  from  one  such  Inspection  on  the 
Pacific  coast  last  fall  with  the  conviction 
that  "no  casual  spill  was  likely  and  that  the 
chance  of  any  substantial  spill  was  fairly 
remote." 

As  long  as  pipes  are  used  to  carry  the  oil 
ashore,  as  they  are  in  the  Gulf,  environ- 
mental danger  at  the  source  appears  to  be 
a  matter  for  constant  watchfulness  rather 
than  a  decisive  obstacle.  Transfer  to  ships 
would  be  another  matter,  entailing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  chronic  and  unavoidable 
leakage.  Among  sources  of  oceanic  pollution, 
spills  from  offshore  drilling  rank  very  far 
down  on  the  list.  Tankers  and  even  normal 
shipping  are  far  greater  offenders,  account- 
ing, according  to  the  Coast  Guard,  for  19 
times  as  much  oil  on  the  waters  as  offshore 
production.  River  deposits  and  sewer  draln- 
offs,  including  the  discarded  crankcase  oil 
of  thousands  of  gas  stations,  are  much  more 
significant  sources.  So,  for  that  matter,  is 
the  natural  seepage  that  is  emitted  from 
time  to  time  from  the  oil  seabeds  of  the 
world,  that  might  indeed  have  been  a  sheen 
on  the  waters  viewed  by  Columbus,  Lelf  the 
Lucky  or  Ulysses. 

Visual  pollution  by  2,700  rigs  and  wells 
is  real  enough  In  the  Gulf,  where  the  awk- 
ward-looking structures  along  with  drilling 
ships,  service  boats  and  other  attendant  ac- 
tivity give  the  entire  seascape  a  depresslng- 
ly  Industrial  look.  But  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  intention  is  to  drill  from  25  to  75  miles 
off  the  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
shores.  At  25  miles,  the  uppermost  tip  of 
the  rig  could  Just  be  seen  from  the  shore 
on  a  clear  day.  Any  distance  beyond  that 
would  preclude  all  possibility  of  offending 
man's  eye. 

It  is  the  shore  Itself  where  the  great  doubt 
lies.  What  happens  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  threat. 
What  drilling  can  do  to  the  coast,  unless  It 
is  carefully  planned  and  controlled.  Is  the 
real  issue  that  has  to  be  faced.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  the  question  that  received  the 
least  detailed  attention  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment's environmental-Impact  statement 
on  the  great  leasing  program— not  surpris- 
ingly in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior when  it  was  promulgated.  Responding 
to  a  flood  of  protests  from  Governors  and 
Senators  last  year,  Mr.  Morton  overrode  their 
insistence  on  the  nead  for  preliminary  coast- 
al planning  on  the  ground  that  both  foreign 
policy  and  Inflation  forbade  the  country's 
continued  dependence  on  foreign  crude  oil 
leaving  him  no  alternative.  To  let  the  state 
governments  hold  things  up,  he  suggested, 
could  "give  an  extremely  Important  national 
decision  to  a  very  limited  number  of  people." 
Putting  aside  the  question  of  how  much  of 
the  Secretary's  remarks  were  rhetorical,  one 


may  well  consider  at  this  point  the  possible 
consequences  to  the  coast  of  what  20  United 
States  Senators  have  Jointly  described  as  a 
"hasty  and  Ill-conceived"  proposal.  Growing 
out  of  former  President  Nixon's  Project  Inde- 
pendence, the  plan  is  to  lease  as  much  of 
the  shelf  in  1975  as  has  been  leased  in  all  the 
years  since  the  Federal  Government  started 
the  practice  in  1953.  As  with  the  sea,  these 
consequences  do  not  appear  to  Include  much 
of  a  threat  from  the  oU  Itself.  Pipe  carrying 
the  offshore  fuel  could  be  brought  in  even 
under  a  beach  and  Invisibly  carried  any 
number  of  miles  Inland.  Indeed,  If  that  were 
all  that  was  Involved,  the  environmental  risk 
would  probably  be  worth  taking.  The  states 
affected  would  have  only  to  stipulate  that 
facilities  for  handling  the  oil  in  most  areas, 
except  on  such  narrow  strips  as  Long  Island 
or  Cape  Cod,  be  located  in  some  already  in- 
dustrialized region.  Oil  found  off  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  for  example,  could  be  brought, 
partly  underground,  to  storage  tanks"  or 
refineries  in  the  Wilmington  area  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newark  Bay.  Distance  Is  hardly  a 
technical  problem,  though  it  could  be  a  cost 
factor  in  a  country  that  is  already  traversed 
by  more  than  200,000  miles  of  oil  and  gas 
pipe.  New  lines  especially  are  heavily  pro- 
tected against  corrosion  and  present  little 
danger  of  rupturing. 

The  real  difficulty,  social  as  well  as  en- 
vironmental, comes  before  any  oil  is  produced 
as  the  current  boom  in  the  North  Sea  has 
been  demonstrating.  After  the  first  serious 
look  at  what  is  happening  in  those  waters,  a 
team  sent  out  by  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion concluded  that   "while   the   risk  of  oil 
spills  warrants  public  attention,  the  Scottish 
situation    suggests   that   the   United   States 
would  be  unwise  to  continue  focusing  dis- 
proportionate attention  on  spill  hazards  to 
the  neglect  of  onshore  development  impacts." 
If  the   companies  are  required   to  "locate 
storage   tanks,   refineries  and   petrochemical 
works  well   inland,  and   if  laying  the  pipe 
Itself  can  Involve  at  most  a  very  narrow  cor- 
ridor, what  onshore  impact  Is  left?  In  good 
part,  the  answer  lies  with  the  oil  rigs  them- 
selves. Gigantic  structures,  they  must  be  as- 
sembled at  points  as  near  to  their  Intended 
operating  sites  as  possible.  At  these  shore 
points  they  are  placed  side  down  on  great 
barges  and  towed  to  .se.i.  The  leg  section  of 
the    largest    platform    is   by    itself   some   23 
stories  tall.  Once  in  place,  a  series  of  decks 
Is  built  on  top  of  it,  rising  seven  stories  above 
landing  pad,  derrick,  pumps  and  machinery, 
the  surface  of  the   water   to   accommodate 
monitoring  equipment,  repair  shops,  offices 
and    living    quarters.     Concrete    platforms, 
sometimes  preferred  for  deep  and  turbulent 
winter,  are  even  more  massive  and  difficult  to 
assemble  and  put  in  place. 
_    The  building  and  siting  of  these  towering 
Islands"  Inevitably  requires  an  onshore  task 
force  to  operate  the  essential  fleet  of  boats 
and  barges,  to  supply  the  daily  ne?ds  of  the 
crews  but,  above  all,  to  assemble  the  plat- 
forms  m   the  first  place.  Along  with   their 
families,  this  working  force,  swooping  by  the 
thousands  on   a   small   coastal   communitv 
creates   monumental   problems— both   soMal 
and'  environmental,    both    Immediate    and 
long-range.  These  problems  are  at  least  be'ng 
given    serious    consideration     in    Scotland 
though   conclusions  arc   not  alwavs  allawel 
to  determine  the  course  of  everts.  But  if  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  Its  way,  they 
will  hardly  be  considered  at  all  before  the 
oil  companies  are  piven  a  green  light  here 
While  the  production  of  offshore  oil  does 
not  In  itself  employ  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, this  onshore  activity  does.  Without  the 
most  deliberate  planning,  a  small  seaside  re- 
sort can  suddenly  find  itself  host  to  a  regi- 
ment of  platform  construction  workers,  sup- 
plemented by  other  builders  needed  to  put 
up  housing  for  them  and  their  families.  Next 
come  additional  schools,  stores,  restaurants. 
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professional  office  and  entertainment  estab- 
lishments, with  roads  and  sewers  to  serve 
them — m  short,  all  the  bustling  expansion  of 
a  boom  town,  complete  with  the  labor  short- 
ages. Inflated  land  prices,  soaring  wages  and 
social  strains  between  natives  and  outsiders 
that  everywhere  characterize  boomtown  de- 
velopment. 

But  there  are  In  this  case  several  major 
departures  from  normal  boom  conditions 
that  promise  greatly  to  aggravate  the  diffi- 
culty. A  small  shore  community  Is  likely  to 
be  scenic  and  geared  to  the  kind  of  pleasure 
activities  that  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
a  sudden  upsurge  of  Industry  and  construc- 
tion. Even  more,  the  fragile  nature  of  coastal 
terrain  leaves  It  oi)en  to  Irreparable  damage 
from  the  heavy  equipment  that  the  building 
and  hauling  of  oil  rigs  and  heavy  supplies 
requires.  The  Mississippi  Delta  below  New 
Orleans  has  suffered  visibly  from  this  ac- 
tivity— to  the  extent  of  actual  subsidence 
of  the  marshland  In  some  areas.  Oil  execu- 
tives concede  the  point  and  Indicate  that 
they  would  not  do  today,  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  what  they  did  without  objection  on 
the  Gulf  coast  before  there  was  much  con- 
sciousness of  the  environment  and  its  vul- 
nerability. But  without  detailed  cooperation 
between  states  and  companies,  In  advance, 
they  cannot  avoid  doing  It. 

Above  all,  the  boom  can  end  as  abruptly 
as  it  began.  The  leased  acreage  may  turn  out 
to  have  nothing  like  as  much  oil  as  expected. 
A  fleld's  potential  Is  revealed  only  by  actual 
drilling,  and  the  odds  are  only  one  In  seven 
that  a  given  well  will  yield  any  oU  or  gas 
at  all.  Even  If  most  of  the  wells  on  a  given 
tract  have  been  productive,  moreover,  the 
time  comes — say.  In  20  years — when  the  oil  Is 
gone,  an  Inevitability  with  a  depleting  re- 
source. Then  the  offshore  activities  cease: 
No  more  platforms  are  built;  no  more  pipe 
Is  laid;  no  more  crews  and  supplies  have  to 
be  ferried  out  day  after  day.  Workers  drift 
away,  perhaps  to  move  on  to  some  other 
spot  on  the  coast.  Stores  close  their  doors, 
schools  disappear,  houses  are  boarded  up 
as  boomtown  gives  way  to  ghost  town — all 
the  worse  because  its  preboom  resort  quality 
can  never  be  recovered. 

It  is  fear  of  just  such  a  future  along  the 
North  Sea  that  caused  a  tough  official  of 
the  Shetland  Islands  to  take  a  flrm  line  with 
representatives  of  Shell  Oil.  When  their  ex- 
asperation at  the  Shetlanders"  strict  plan- 
ning regulations  took  the  form  of  a  threat- 
ened withdrawal  from  the  proposed  site,  the 
official's  Instant  response  was,  "That's  the 
best  news  we've  heard  since  you  arrived." 
It  is  the  same  fear  that  motivates  some 
coastal -state  Governors  to  demand  more 
time  for  planning  and  laying  down  condi- 
tions such  as  the  Shetlanders  successfully 
forced  on  Shell.  Maryland  Is  even  working 
out  a  plan  to  confine  onshore  oil  facilities 
to  certain  designated  tracts,  which  the  state 
would  then  buy  up  for  eventual  sale  to  the 
companies. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
many  critics  of  outer-shelf  development  are 
motivated  as  much  by  a  failure  to  share  In 
the  return  as  they  are  by  feaurs  for  the  en- 
vironment. In  the  case  of  state  and  local  offi- 
cials, the  attitude  is  not  unreasonable,  since 
the  states  and  localities  themselves,  not  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  oil  companies, 
will  sooner  or  later  pay  the  price  In  what- 
ever damage  Is  done  to  resort  business,  fish- 
eries, and  tourist  trade. 

While  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  decided  that 
the  states  have  no  jurisdiction  over  waters 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  what  happens  to 
their  coasts  Is  another  matter.  No  doubt  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  right,  for  ex- 
ample, to  lease  drilling  sites  50  miles  from 
Long  Island  If  It  wishes,  but  It  will  fall  to  the 
state  of  New  Tork  to  protect  Montauk  or  the 
Hamptons  or  the  Rockaways  from  the  ravages 
of  attendant  onshore  activities.  It  Is  on  the 
basis  of  this  wholly  legitimate  Interest  that 


the  coastal  states  and  their  representatives 
In  Congress  are  demanding  not  only  a  share 
of  the  Income  from  what  Is.  after  all,  a  public 
resource  but  also  a  voice  on  where  exploratory 
drilling  Is  to  be  done — and  even  who  Is  to  do 
It. 

The  present  arrangement  for  leasing  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  has  a  backward,  al- 
most Allce-ln-Wonderland,  character.  The 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement leases  the  5,760-acre  tracts  on  the 
basis  of  sketchy  estimates  of  their  pKJtentlal 
yield  In  oil  and  gas.  The  estimates  are  neces- 
sarily sketchy  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
bureau  Is  obliged  to  depend  on  Information 
from  the  oil  companies  themselves  in  the 
form  of  seismic  and  geophysical  data  made 
prior  to  any  exploratory  drilling.  This  raw 
information  is  sold  to  the  Government,  but 
not  the  oil  companies'  Interpretations  of  It. 
For  competitive  reasons  these  are  claimed  by 
the  companies  as  "proprietary"  and  remain 
their  secret. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  own  largely  uneducated 
guesswork,  the  Interior  Department  Is  then 
free  to  consider  financial  bids  from  companies 
operating  on  at  least  somewhat  educated 
guesswork.  It  Is  a  kind  of  two-handed  poker 
game  In  which  only  one  of  the  players  Is  per- 
mitted to  see  his  own  hand.  Only  after  a  lease 
has  been  awarded — and  the  Government  has 
thereby  lost  substantial  control  of  the  tract — 
Is  the  purchaser  of  Its  mineral  rights  given 
a  permit  to  do  exploratory  drilling,  the  only 
real  way  to  find  out  what  the  tract  contains. 

The  result  of  this  curious  procedure  Is  that 
the  Government,  eager  for  the  revenue  and 
Inclined  therefore  to  be  modest  In  Its  evalu- 
ations, can  Innocently  dole  out  a  publicly 
owned  treasure  for  a  fraction  of  Its  worth. 
When  competition  among  the  companies  for 
available  tracts  was  high,  the  danger  of  this 
happening  to  any  appreciable  degree  was  not 
serious;  even  on  the  basis  of  their  own  frag- 
mentary preliminary  data,  the  companies 
would  raise  the  prices  they  were  prepared  to 
offer  the  Government  In  the  simple  process  of 
outbidding  each  other.  But  vrtth  the  Interior 
Department  now  floo-Jlng  the  market  with 
more  than  five  times  the  normal  annual  acre- 
age, competition  is  bound  to  be  less. 

It  Is  this  topsy-turvy  system  that  is  now 
the  target  of  considerable  legislative  atten- 
tion. Among  others.  Senators  Ernest  P.  Hol- 
llngs  of  South  Carolina,  Henry  M.  Jackson  of 
Washington,  Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jersey 
and  Alan  Cranston  of  California  want  to  sep- 
arate exploration  for  oil  and  gas  from  their 
development  and  production,  making  the 
former  either  wholly  or  partly  a  function  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Embodying  recommendations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee's  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study,  proposed  bills  would  have  the 
Geological  Survey  conduct  seismic,  geomag- 
netic, geophysical,  geochemlcal  and  explora- 
tory deep-drilling  activities  In  "frontier 
areas"  of  the  shelf,  where  development  has 
not  yet  occurred.  In  addition,  the  Interior 
Department  would  be  required  to  prepare 
a  10-year  leasing  program  based  on  the  na- 
tion's projected  energy  needs  and  the  coastal- 
zone  management  plans  of  the  individual 
states,  none  of  which  will  have  time  to  do 
an  adequate  planning  job  If  the  present  pro- 
gram goes  Into  effect  this  year.  Without  any 
Idea  of  where  oil  Is  to  be  drilled,  they  could 
do  no  more  than  hypothetical  planning  In 
any  case. 

The  department  Is  considering  better 
methods  of  bidding.  Including  a  decreased 
reliance  on  the  Initial  bonus  payment  and 
more  on  royalties  after  production  has 
started,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  Joint 
bidding  by  the  big  companies.  But  so  far  It 
Is  as  flrmly  opposed  to  Government  explora- 
tions as  the  oil  companies  themselves.  The 
argument  is  that  private  Industry  can  do 
the  Job  more  efficiently  than  Government  and 
that  the  public  ought  not  to  pay — and  pay 


dearly — for  the  risk  taking  Involved  In  ex- 
ploration. Though  the  efficiency  argument  Is 
not  overwhelming,  because  the  Government 
would  be  hiring  the  same  commercial  sur- 
vey experts  who  now  serve  the  companies, 
there  Is  some  cogency  In  the  contention  that 
taxpayers  would  be  forced  to  gamble.  It 
can  be  just  as  convincingly  argued,  however, 
that  the  companies  now  pass  their  explora- 
tion costs  along  to  the  consumer  anyway,  so 
there  would  be  nothing  really  new  about 
what  some  company  men  criticize  as  "social- 
ized" risk  taking. 

Overshadowing  all  such  objections  to  the 
program,  however.  Is  the  contention  of  Gov- 
ernment and  oilmen  alike  that  the  country 
needs  the  offshore  oil  now  In  order  to  avert 
dependence  on  foreign  sources — needs  It  too 
desperately.  In  fact,  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
delay.  It  Is  this  contention  which.  In  view  of 
the  damage  that  a  hasty  and  poorly  planned 
program  can  do,  calls  for  serious  consid- 
eration. The  consideration  given  It  so  far — 
for  example  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office — has  in- 
dicated such  a  lack  of  realism  In  the  expan- 
sionist plans  for  the  i:ontlnental  shelf  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  already 
pulling  In  Its  horns  and  hinting,  unofficially, 
of  a  somewhat  scaled-down  leasing  program. 
The  reasons  for  grave  doubt  are  these : 

Although  nobody  knows  how  sizable  are 
the  petroleum  deposits  to  be  found  on  the 
Atlantic  Continental  Shelf,  the  Geological 
Survey  has  drastically  reduced  Its  estimates 
from  those  It  made  In  1968.  Instead  of  48 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  220  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  It  now  flgures  10  billion 
to  20  billion  barrels  and  somewhere  between 
55  trillion  and  110  trillion  cubic  feet.  These 
flgures  are  still  slgnlflcant.  of  course,  but  for 
a  country  that  consumed  6.3  billion  barrels 
of  reflned  products  In  1973  alone  (2.2  bUllon 
of  them  Imported),  the  hoped-for  supply 
could  not  In  any  case  offset  present  Imports 
for  more  than  four  to  nine  years  unless  per 
capita  use  were,  at  the  same  time,  quickly 
and  drastically  curtailed.  To  satisfy  the  as- 
sumptions of  Project  Independence,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  roughly  estimates  that 
15  million  to  28  million  acres  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  would  have  to  be  leased 
and  drilled  by  1985.  For  reasons  to  be  con- 
sidered next,  that  Is  clearly  Impossible. 

Whatever  reserves  are  discovered  offshore, 
none  of  them  will  add  significantly  to  the 
country's  usable  supply  for  something  like  a 
decade.  Between  the  department's  call  for 
tract  nominations  by  the  companies.  Issued 
a  few  months  ago,  and  the  beginning  of  ex- 
ploratory drilling,  three  years  can  be  expected 
to  be  consumed  In  the  bidding  process,  pub- 
lic hearings.  Impact  statements  and  sale. 
After  that  four  or  five  years  are  likely  to  pass 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  before 
such  drilling  is  completed  and  production 
platforms  are  erected  at  the  appropriate  sites. 
Beyond  that,  it  would  be  two  years  more  be- 
fore production  could  be  brought  to  a  peak. 

What  threatens  to  attenuate  even  this 
timetable  considerably — aside  from  possible 
lawsuits — Is  acute  shortages  o;  mobile  rigs 
for  exploratory  drilling,  of  equipment  mate- 
rials, highly  skilled  manpower  and  capital. 
According  to  the  Government's  Project  Inde- 
pendence Report,  drilling  facilities  will  fall 
short  of  the  requirements  of  an  accelerated 
program  by  some  38  percent.  Drill  pipe,  cas- 
ing and  tubing  are  all  in  short  supply,  and 
experts  in  both  government  and  industry 
concede  the  serious  shortage  of  engineers, 
geophysiclsts  and  other  professionals — all 
needed  In  force  for  projects  In  the  unfamiliar 
deep  water  and  turbulent  environment  of  the 
Atlantic  shelf. 

Not  least  among  the  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered m  the  current  offshore  plan  Is  that  the 
dumping  of  so  vast  a  seabed  area  on  the 
market  at  one  time — with  similar  acreages 
planned  successively  In  the  years  immediately 
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to  come — calls  for  a  capital  outlay  that  has 
even  the  oil  companies  staggered.  FYank 
Ikard,  president  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  has  been  quoted  to  the  point:  'On 
one  side,  I  say,  'Great;  let's  get  on  with  off- 
shore development.'  On  the  other  side,  I  say, 
•Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to 
bid?' " 

Add  to  these  formidable  obstacles  the  fact 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  leases,  explora- 
tion must  take  place  within  five  years  after 
sale  and  you  have  some  idea  of  why  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  to  Congress 
found  the  program  "hastily  conceived  by  In- 
terior imder  pressvires  exerted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  energy  crisis  and  fears  that  the 
newly  formed  F.E.A.  would  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  shelf  leasing  program." 

If  that  Is  the  case — and  the  department's 
current  hesitation  is  almost  evidence  enough 
that  It  Is — the  first  order  of  business  would 
seem  to  be  a  revision  of  the  1975  program 
before  any  tracts  are  parceled  out.  An  interim 
schedule  could  then  be  worked  out  which 
could  have  several  highly  Important  advan- 
tages. The  delay  that  will  be  caused  by  short- 
ages In  any  case  could  be  put  to  excellent  use, 
to  begin  with.   If  the  department   were   to 
take  the  advice  of  Russell  E.  Train,  Adminis- 
trator    of     the    Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  and  shift  Its  focus  to  areas  "where 
the  resource  potential  Is  high  and  where  the 
adverse  environmental  effects  would  be  low." 
While  the  reduced  and  selective  program 
was  being  worked  out — with  the  advice  of 
the   most  skilled   technicians   the   Geologic 
Survey  could  command — a  broader  kind  of 
planning  could  be  proceeding  on  both  state 
and  national  levels.  The  states  would  have 
the  time  to  complete  their  own  coastal  pro- 
tection plans  in  accordance  with  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972.  Once  these 
are  drawn   up   and  approved  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  any  future  offshore  leas- 
ing programs  will  have  to  conform  as  far  as 
their  onshore  Impacts  are  concerned.  Now  in 
the    process    of    development,    these    plans 
should  begin  coming  in  sometime  next  year. 
They  should  assure  a  genuine  role  for  the 
coastal  states  down  to  monitoring  and  sur- 
veUlance  where  the  standards  they  have  set 
up  for  their  own  shore  areas  are  potentlaUv 
affected. 

The  same  time  could  be  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  evolve  a  sensible  method 
for  Joint  exploration  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf— If  Congress  faUs  to  Impose 
one— and  to  do  the  one  great  and  obvious 
thing  It  has  so  far  signally  failed  to  do- 
that  Is.  to  frame  an  over-all  energy  policy 
for  the  nation.  It  Is  Impossible  to  know  how 
Immediately  essential  offshore  drilling  really 
Is  (It  could  be.  Instead,  rash  waste  of  a  valu- 
able resource  we  will  desperately  want  at  a 
later  date)  unless  we  know  how  much  energy 
we  will  need  In  the  next  few  decades,  how 
much  can  be  conserved  and  what  other  po- 
tential sources  exist  for  supplying  it 

All  energy  taken  from  the  earth  exacts  a 
price  in  environmental  damage.  Until  there 
is  an  imminent  prospect  of  harnessing  the 
sun  or  fusing  the  atom,  the  crying  need  Is 
for  a  panel  of  the  nation's  wisest  heads— a 
Presidential  commission  of  Its  leading  scien- 
tists. IndustrUllsts.  economists,  environmen- 
talists, and.  yes.  philosophers— to  decide  all 
things  considered,  which  is  the  best  course  to 
follow,  whether  that  course  is  nuclear  energy 
coal  or  the  last  drop  of  oil  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  Only  then  will  full  con- 
centration on  any  given  source  make  sense 
Only  then  wUl  Congress  be  likely  to  feel  both 
the  pressure  and  the  confidence  to  move 
ahead.  Only  then  will  the  nation,  including 
even  its  most  ardent  environmentalists  feel 
free  to  accept  proposals  perhaps  question- 
able In  themselves  as  the  price  demanded  by 
a  coherent  energy  policy— a  policy  that  be- 
comes  more  urgent  with  every  passing  month. 


MADAM  DICTATOR 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
watched  with  shock  and  dismay  the 
tragic  unfolding  of  recent  events  in  In- 
dia. The  coup  d'etat  of  Mrs.  Gandhi  has 
been  a  severe  blow  to  democracy  and 
freedom  in  India.  It  is  particularly 
tragic  that  the  Indian  people,  who  have 
so  httle,  should  be  stripped  of  what  little 
they  have — their  freedom. 

The   destruction   of   democracy   and 
freedom  in  India  by  Mrs.  Gandhi  should 
cause  us  to  consider  again  how  impor- 
tant Pakistan  is  to  the  United  States 
and  to  peace  on  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
Pakistan  is  an  old  and  a  firm  ally.  It  is 
an  important  factor  in  preserving  peace 
in  Asia,  because  it  is  the  only  state  in  the 
area  which  can  serve  to  thwart  irra- 
tional ambitions  for  hegemony  over  the 
subcontinent.  Mrs.  Gandhi's  actions  in- 
side India  should  leave  no  doubt  con- 
cerning what  irrational  actions  she  may 
take  in  regard  to  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  those  states  which  border  on  India. 
It  is  thus  very  much  in  the  interest 
of  peace  that  the  United  States  should 
give  support  to  Pakistan,  both  in  terms 
of  diplomatic  support  and  also  in  pro- 
viding those  items  of  military  equipment 
which  Pakistan  must  have  to  defend 
herself  against  the  possible  aggressions 
of  a  totalitarian  Indian  government.  We 
should  not  delude  ourselves  by  thinking 
we  can  pursue  an  "even  handed"  policy 
in  that  area,  supporting  neither  India 
nor  Pakistan.  Pakistan  is  no  threat  to 
peace:   but  India,  under  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
seems  quite  capable  of  taking  irrational 
action,  unless  there  is  a  concrete  mili- 
tary deterrent  to  prevent  it.  Only  Pakis- 
tan, among  the  neighboring  states,  can 
provide  that  deterrent. 

I  hope  that  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  make  clear  to  all  parties  that 
the  United  States  does  support  Pakistan, 
and  that  we  will  take  firm  steps  to  pro- 
vide Pakistan  with  those  materials  she 
requires  for  her  defense.  We  must  not 
invite  the  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Gandhi  spread 
suffering  beyond  the  borders  of  India. 
It  is  sufficiently  tragic  that  the  people  of 
India  must  suffer  the  loss  of  their  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  News- 
American  of  Jime  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Madam  Dictator 

India,  with  Its  550  mUlion  people,  has 
prided  Itself  on  being  the  world's  most  pop- 
ulous democracy  ever  since  it  won  freedom 
from  British  dominion  in  1947. 

That  freedom  and  the  democratic  self-rule 
which  came  with  it  was  the  priceless  heri- 
tage of  a  saintly  little  martyr  named  Mo- 
handas Gandhi,  who  gave  his  life  to  the 
cause. 

Today,  almost  unbelievably,  all  he  worked 
for  has  been  negated— at  least  for  the  time 
being— by  decree  of  an  arrogant  woman  who 
bears  his  name  but  Is  no  kin  either  by  blood 
or  disposition. 

Indira  Gandhi,  India's  prime  minister  since 
1966,   has   long   evinced   far   more   concern 


In  promoting  her  own  power  than  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

She  always  has  been  ruthless  with  her  po- 
litical rivals.  She  has  been  consistently  hos- 
tile to  a  generous  United  States,  simultane- 
ously flirting  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Developing  and  exploding  a  nuclear  device 
at  great  cost  was  more  important  to  her  than 
the  many  pressing  needs  of  her  people. 

Now  the  picture  is  complete — and  unmis- 
takable. Mrs.  Gandhi,  her  power  threatened 
by  court  action  over  basically  trivial  election 
law  violations,  has  reacted  openly  like  the 
dictator  she  always  was  at  heart. 

Dictator  Is  a  strong  word,  but  none  other 
fits  the  posture  of  Indira  Gandhi  in  ordering 
the  suspension  of  civil  liberties,  press  free- 
dom and  the  arrest  of  many  hundreds  of  her 
political  foes — all  In  the  name  of  "Internal 
security." 

If  it  looks  like  a  duck,  quacks  like  a  duck 
and  waddles  like  a  duck,  then  It's  a  duck. 
The  same  kind  of  definition  Is  true  of  dic- 
tators, or  possibly  dlctatoress  In  this  aston- 
ishing case. 

Muzzling  the  press,  suspending  civil  liber- 
ties and  Jailing  opponents  are  the  primary 
initial  steps  in  establishing  any  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship, anywhere. 

It  will  be  surprising  if  Mrs.  Gandhi  for  long 
gets  away  with  her  anti-democratic  dlctums. 
Her  willful  assertlveness  and  over-reaction  to 
a  personal  threat  indicate  an  instability 
likely  to  prove  self -destructive. 

Still,  one  can  never  tell  for  sure.  For  the 
time  being  all  that  is  guaranteed  is  that  the 
long-suffering  people  of  India  somehow  will 
survive  their  latest  subjection  to  arbitrary 
political  authority. 
They  always  have. 
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NUCLEAR  THEFT  IN  ARGENTINA? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  July  7  issue  of  Newsweek  states 
that: 

U.S.  Intelligence  sources  reported  last  week 
that  without  IAEA  detection,  Argentina  re- 
cently removed  50  kilograms  of  plutonlum 
waste  from  its  Atucha  atomic  station— po- 
tentially enough  for  5  atomic  bombs. 

The  article  also  quotes  a  statement  I 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  on  June  3 : 

The  IAEA  safeguard  and  inspection  pro- 
cedures amount  to  little  more  than  account- 
ing methods  for  verifying  the  efficiency  of 
national  or  regional  inspection  systems.  The 
agency  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  goodwill 
and  cooperation  of  nations  whose  nuclear 
facilities  it  inspects  and  audits. 

If  the  Newsweek  report  is  confirmed, 
this  is  a  very  grave  matter.  It  would  be 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  diversion 
of  weapons-grade  material  without  de- 
tection by  the  IAEA.  It  would  be  proof 
positive  that  the  inspection  system  on 
which  we  are  depending  to  prevent  the 
undetected  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
does  not  work. 

lam  today  writing  Robert  C.  Seamans, 
Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion—ERDA— for  a  full  report  on  this 
matter. 

Under  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974,  ERDA  inherited  the  authority 
of  the  abolished  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion over  the  export  of  661,000  pounds  of 
heavy  water  to  Argentina,  which  was  ap- 
proved in  1969  to  run  the  319-megawatt 
Atucha  nuclear  powerplant.  The  export 
was  made  on  a  government-to-govern- 
ment basis,  and  apparently  does  not  come 


under  the  authority  of  the  new  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  which  ordinari- 
ly licenses  exports  of  nuclear  materials. 

The  Atucha  facility  is  a  Canadian - 
style  heavy  water  reactor.  It  was  built 
near  Buenos  Aires  by  West  Germany  and 
began  operating  in  January  1974.  The 
heavy  water  provided  by  the  United 
States  is  needed  to  cause  a  fission  reac- 
tion in  natural,  unenriched  uranium. 
This  reaction,  in  turn,  produces  heat  to 
run  the  powerplant 's  steam  turbines. 

A  heavy  water  reactor  also  produces 
about  40  percent  more  Plutonium  than 
an  American-style  light  water  reactor  of 
comparable  size,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  safeguard  because  spent  fuel  contain- 
ing Plutonium  can  be  removed  without 
shutting  down  and  unlocking  the  reactor. 
The  Newsweek  report  is  apparently  based 
on  U.S.  intelligence  reports  that  a  quan- 
tity of  spent  uranium  was  diverted  from 
the  Atucha  reactor,  without  detection  by 
the  IAEA,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
50  kilograms  of  plutonium. 

The  Argentinians  are  presently  re- 
building and  expanding  a  British-style 
reprocessing  plant,  and  it  is  considered 
unlikely  that  plutonium  has  been  ex- 
tracted yet  from  the  irradiated  uranium. 
The  alleged  incident  took  place  in  March. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Committee  on  Government 

Operations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  8, 1975. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.. 
Administrator,  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment    Administration,     Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Seamans:  Enclosed  please  find  a 
copy  of  an  article  from  the  July  7  issue  of 
Newsweek  In  which  it  Is  reported  that  ".  .  . 
U.S.  intelligence  sources  reported  last  week 
that  without  IAEA  detection,  Argentina  re- 
cently removed  50  kilograms  of  plutonium 
waste  from  Its  Atucha  atomic  station — po- 
tentially enough  for  5  atomic  bombs." 

I  understand  that  the  Atucha  nuclear 
powerplant  is  using  heavy  water  which  was 
approved  for  export  by  the  old  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  In  1969.  I  also  understand 
that  because  this  export  was  made  on  a 
government-to-government  basis,  that  It 
comes  under  the  authority  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
rather  than  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  that  all  nuclear 
exports,  whether  controlled  by  ERDA  or 
NRC,  be  made  In  the  Interests  of  public 
health  and  safety  and  common  defense  and 
security. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  If  the  News- 
week report  is  confirmed — and  a  strategic 
quantity  of  spent  fuel  has  been  diverted 
from  the  reactor  without  IAEA  detection — 
this  would  be  a  grave  matter  requiring  Im- 
mediate remedial  attention. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  looking 
into  this  matter  and  reporting  to  me  within 
three  weeks  on  the  following: 

1.  Was  there  a  successful  diversion  with- 
out detection  by  the  IAEA  of  a  quantity  of 
spent  fuel  from  the  Atucha  reactor? 

2.  Was  any  plutonium  separated  from  the 
spent  fuel  without  detection  by  the  IAEA? 

3.  What  is  being  done  to  recover  any  spent 
fuel  or  plutonium  that  was  diverted? 

4.  What  action.  If  any,  would  you  take 
with  respect  to  future  shipments  of  heavy 


water  by  the  United  States  to  Argentina  for 
the  Atucha  reactor? 

5.  What  is  the  significance  of  your  findings 
with  respect  to  export  approval  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  United  States,  safeguards 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  IAEA,  and 
the  outlook  generally  for  preventing  the  con- 
version of  peaceful  nuclear  technology  to 
weapons  purposes  throughout  the  world? 

I   know  you  share   my  deep   concern   for 
Insuring  that  U.S.  nuclear  exports  are  used 
for  peaceful  purposes  only.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Newsweek  report  follows  closely  West 
Germany's  decision  to  export  a  complete 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  to  Brazil — a  uranium 
enrichment  plant  and  a  plutonium  re- 
processing plant  in  addition  to  several 
nuclear  power  reactors.  West  Germany 
has  ignored  U.S.  objections  that  the  deal 
would  give  Brazil  the  capability  to  pro- 
duce weapons-grade  material. 

Brazil,  which  has  not  ratified  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  would  be  required 
to  place  all  the  German  facilities  under 
IAEA  safeguards,  but  it  has  refused  to 
agree  to  accept  IAEA  safeguards  on  any 
facilities  that  it  may  build  on  its  own. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
security  and  that  of  the  world,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  stand  by  while  nuclear 
weapon  capability  is  introduced  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  better  to  find  out  sooner  than 
later  whether  we  can  rely  on  the  present 
system  of  IAEA  safeguards  to  detect  un- 
authorized removal  of  nuclear  explosive 
materials. 

If  peaceful  nuclear  technology  is  to  re- 
main peaceful,  there  must  be  an  inter- 
national inspection  system  in  place  that 
can  be  relied  upon  to  detect  and  report 
diversions  of  military  significance.  Some 
nuclear  experts  question  whether  IAEA 
safeguards  are  adequate  to  foil  a  nation 
intent  upon  secretly  stockpiling  pluto- 
niimi.  Hopefully,  Chairman  Anders'  re- 
sponse will  throw  some  light  on  the 
matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
July  7  Newsweek  article,  "Who's  Going 
Nuclear?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who's  Going  Nuclear? 

"  'The  Lord's  our  shepherd,'  says  the  psalm. 
But  just  in  case  we'd  better  get  a  bomb. 
Who's  Next?-* 

A  decade  has  passed  since  satirist  Tom 
Lehrer  first  sang  of  a  mad  world  in  which 
every  nation — and  maybe  even  the  state  of 
Alabama — would  have  a  nuclear  bomb.  But 
Lehrer's  vision  comes  closer  to  reality  every 
day.  Since  India  Joined  the  atomic  club  In 
1974,  more  and  more  countries  have  been 
trying  to  establish  their  own  nuclear  power 
plants.  For  the  most  part,  this  represents  an 
economically  sound  response  to  mounting  oil 
prices.  The  problem  is  that  It  Is  only  a  short 
technological  step  from  generating  nuclear 
power  to  building  primitive  nuclear  weapons. 

Last  week,  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
Latin  America  made  a  quantum  leap  toward 
the  atomic  era.  In  a  controversial  $4  billion 
deal  with  West  Germany,  Brazil  became  the 
first  country  in  history  to  buy  the  "complete 
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fuel  cycle"  needed  for  nuclear-weapons  de- 
velopment. Under  terms  of  the  accord,  Ger- 
many will  build  Brazil  eight  atomic  power 
stations — each  one  of  which  will  throw  off 
spent  fuel  containing  the  bomb-making  In- 
gredient plutonium.  Brazil  will  also  get  the 
sophisticated  technology  needed  to  separate 
the  plutonlum  from  the  remainder  of  the 
waste.  In  addition,  the  Brazilians  will  receive 
facilities  for  enriching  their  vast  native  sup- 
ply of  uranium — another  route  to  achieving 
nuclear  weaponry. 

fears 

Two  weeks  ago  the  seven  nations  that  ex- 
port nuclear  technology — the  U.S..  Britain. 
Russia,  West  Germany,  France.  Japan  and 
Canada — held  a  top-secret  meeting  in  London 
to  discuss  mutual  problems.  At  that  -con- 
ference, Washington  made  no  secret  of  its 
distress  over  the  German -Brazilian  deal.  Un- 
der a  self-imposed  ban,  the  U.S.  refuses  to 
seU  any  technology  for  uranium  enrichment 
or  for  reprocessing  spent  fuels,  and  It  also 
requires  the  remains  of  the  fuels  It  sells  to 
be  reprocessed  in  the  U.S.  or  In  third  coun- 
tries. Brazil's  new  German-supplied  nuclear 
facilities  will  be  inspected  regularly  by  the 
Vienna-based  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  but  this  did  not  meet  the  United 
States'  objections  to  the  deal.  As  one  State 
Department  exjiert  put  It:  "What's  to  stop 
Brazil  from  using  the  technology  It  learned 
from  the  Germans  to  build  Its  own  plants 
without  any  IAEA  controls?" 

In  Its  eighteen-year  existence,  the  IAEA 
and  Its  67  Inspectors  have  done  a  creditable 
Job  of  monitoring  the  workings  of  atomic 
power  plants.  Nonetheless,  experts  say  that 
the  IAEA  is  in  urgent  need  of  tightening  its 
standards,  especially  in  regard  to  its  watch- 
dog role  In  waste  reprocessing.  "The  IAEA 
safeguard  and  Inspection  procedures  amount 
to  little  more  than  accounting  methods  for 
verifying  the  efficiency  of  national  or  regional 
inspection  systems,"  says  Connecticut  Sen. 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  an  advocate  of  stricter 
controls.  "The  agency  is  heavily  dependent 
on  the  goodwill  and  cooperation  of  nations 
whose  nuclear  facilities  it  inspects  and 
audits."  As  if  to  confirm  that  fact.  U.S.  in- 
telligence sources  reported  last  week  that 
without  IAEA  detection.  Argentina  recently 
removed  50  kilograms  of  plutonlum  waste 
from  its  Atucha  atomic  station — potentially 
enough  for  five  atomic  bombs. 
private  enterprise 

In  the  U.S.,  virtually  all  proces.slng  of  nu- 
clear materials  has  so  far  been  done  by  the 
government,  but  the  Ford  Administration  has 
concluded  that  it  would  be  both  economical 
and  safe  to  allow  private  Industry  to  get  into 
this  business  as  well.  Last  week  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  for  legislation  permit- 
ting commercial  producers  to  manufacture 
and  sell  enriched  uranium  for  power  stations, 
and  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  already  has  a  re- 
processing plant  under  construction  in  Barn- 
well. S.C.  Some  specialists  have  even  begun 
to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  looser  export 
rules.  One  of  them  is  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  a  former 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. "I'm  worried,"  she  says,  "about  our 
industry  losing  potential  nuclear  contracts 
because  we  require  more  rigid  conditions 
than  the  IAEA  or  other  countries." 

Such  thinking  is  what  worries  arms-con- 
trol experts.  According  to  their  estimates,  at 
least  ten  nations  are  on  the  threshold  of 
Joining  the  nuclear  club  within  the  next  few 
years:  Argentina.  Brazil.  Egypt.  Israel.  South 
Korea,  Libya,  Pakistan,  South  Africa.  Spain 
and  Taiwan.  Along  with  sixteen  other  na- 
tions, these  ten  are  building  or  operating  274 
atomic  reactors.  Some,  like  Pakistan  and 
South  Korea,  are  currently  negotiating  to 
buy  reprocessing  plants  from  Prance,  while 
others,  like  Argentina,  are  developing  their 
own. 

The  non-nuclear  nations  make  no  effort 
to   hide  their  restlessness  with   the   status 
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quo — and  especially  with  the  Idea  that  they 
should  pledge  to  remain  nonnuclear  In  a 
nuclear  world.  A  few  want  the  bomb  to  en- 
hance their  prestige  and  gain  political  lever- 
age over  their  neighbors.  Others  are  gen- 
lUnely  Interested  In  the  posslbUlty  of  using 
nuclear  detonations  for  peaceful  ends.  What- 
ever their  own  plans,  they  see  the  1969  In- 
ternational nonproliferatlon  treaty  (which 
more  than  twenty  nations  have  not  ratified) 
as  elitist  and  discriminatory.  While  they  have 
denied  themselves  the  bomb,  they  say,  the 
two  superpowers  are  stockpiling  nuclear 
weaponry  at  an  ever  faster  rate. 

PARTICn»AT10N 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  quarterly  Jour- 
nal Foreign  Affairs,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  Prof.  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld 
outlines  a  proposal  to  make  the  notion  of 
nonproliferatlon  more  acceptable  to  such 
nations  In  the  future.  Bloomfleld  suggests 
that  the  nuclear  powers  "focus  on  tangible 
way  to  give  the  outsiders  a  far  more  genuine 
sense  of  participation  in  the  system."  Among 
the  possibilities:  (1)  an  International  facility 
that  will  put  any  future  benefits  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  at  the  disposal  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  (2)  a  series  of  regional,  interna- 
tionally controlled  centers  for  reprocessing 
spent  fuel.  By  the  early  1980s,  Bloomfleld 
explains,  "the  present  non-weapons  coun- 
tries will  have  available  to  them  annually 
26,000  or  so  kilograms  of  plutonlum  239."  And 
that,  he  warns,  will  be  "enough  to  make  50 
atomic  bombs  a  week  if  they  choose  to."  Fay 
Willey  with  Lloyd  H.  Norman  and  James 
Bishop,  Jr.,  in  Washington. 


SUBSIDIZING  OPEC  OIL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  recent 
column  of  Economist  Dr.  Milton  Fried- 
man which  appeared  in  the  June  23,  1975 
issue  of  Newsweek.  Dr.  Friedman  points 
out  the  astounding  fact  that  through 
various  domestic  oil  price  regulations 
and  guaranteed  access  to  old  oil,  the  U.S. 
Government  ends  up  suhsidizing  the 
price  of  OPEC  oil  by  $3  per  barrel.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  better  example  of  how  eco- 
nomic regulation  can  befoul  the  best  in- 
tentions of  our  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Friedman's  colimin  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ScBsroiziNc    OPEC    On, 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

In  a  recent  column  (Newsweek,  May  12). 
I  argued  that  decontrolling  the  price  of 
"old"  oU  (mostly  that  part  of  the  oil  from 
domestic  wells  which  is  less  than  1972  out- 
put) would  lower,  not  raise,  the  price  of  oil 
products  to  final  consumers  because  it  would 
give  domestic  producers  an  incentive  to  pro- 
duce more  oil  and  therefore  would  Increase 
the  total  amount  of  oil  available.  The  higher 
price  to  producers  of  "old"  oil  would,  I  argu- 
ed, not  raise  the  price  to  consumers  but 
simply  end  the  present  bonanza  to  refiners 
and  other  intermediaries  from  being  able 
to  buy  "old"  oil  cheaply. 

MEA     CULPA 

A  former  student  of  mine.  Michael  Canes, 
now  an  economist  with  the  American  Petro^ 
leum  Institute,  has  Informed  me  that  my 
analysis  was  incomplete  and  my  final  con- 
clusion wrong.  My  mistake  was  in  not  realiz- 
ing how  perverse  and  irrational  are  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration's  regulations  for 
aUocatlng  the  benefits  of  being  able  to  buy 
"old"  oil  at  the  controlled  price.  These  regu- 
lations in  effect  tax  domestic  producers  of 


"old"  oil  and  subsidize  consumption  of  both 
"new"  oil  and  imported  oil. 

President  Ford  has  now  imposed  a  tariff  of 
$2  a  barrel  on  Imported  oil.  At  the  same  time, 
t^-e  FEA,  an  agency  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  giving  what  amounts  to  a  subiidy  of 
roughly  $3  a  barrel  to  imported  oil.  Was  there 
ever  a  clearer  case  of  the  right  hand  not 
knowing  what  the  left  Is  doing?  I  know  that 
the  FEA  is  not  in  fact  being  run  by  secret 
agents  of  the  Shah  and  sheiks.  No  need,  when 
unwitting  volunteers  are  so  cooperative. 

This  absurd  procedure  means  that,  while 
decontrolling  "old"  oil  would  Indeed  Increase 
domestic  production.  It  would  reduce  imports 
even  more  by  ending  the  current  subsidy  to 
Imported  oil.  The  final  result  would  be  a 
smaller  total  amount  of  oil  and  a  higher 
product  price. 

I  oppose  subsidizing  oil  consumption.  But 
surely,  If  a  subsidy  is  to  be  given,  it  should 
be  given  to  domestic  oil  production  only, 
not  to  the  producers  In  the  OPEC  cartel  that 
we  are  exerting  every  device  of  diplomacy  to 
berak.  Still  higher  tariffs  could  have  that 
effect — but  what  a  confused  and  confusing 
way  to  achieve  it. 

This  incredible  result  has  occurred  because 
the  FEA  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  for 
statistical  "equity"  to  oil  refiners  and  mar- 
keters. A  celling  price  of  $5.25  for  "old"  oil. 
when  the  market  price  is  more  than  twice 
that  amount  for  "new"  and  Imported  oil, 
would  favor  those  refiners  who  happen  to 
have  access  to  more  than  the  average  per- 
centage of  "old"  oil.  To  avoid  this  outcome, 
the  FEA  distributes  to  all  refiners  (and 
marketers  of  imported  refined  products) 
Ventitlements"  to  "old"  oil  proportional  to 
the  total  number  of  barrels  of  oil  that  they 
use.  Currently,  "old"  oil  accounts  for  about 
40  per  cent  of  total  oil  consumption.  Hence, 
for  every  100  barrels  of  oU  that  a  refiner 
uses  he  receives  entitlements  to  buy  40 
barrels  at  the  controlled  price  of  $5.25,  which 
he  may  exercise  himself  or  sell  to  another  re- 
finer. A  refiner  whose  own  production  of 
"old"  oil  is  more  than  40  per  cent  of  his  total 
usage  must  buy  entitlements  to  use  his  own 
oil  from  less-well-endowed  refiners! 

The  entitlements  are  valuable.  At  a  market 
price  of  crude  oil  of,  say.  $12.75  per  barrel 
(including  the  tariff),  an  entitlement  to 
buy  one  barrel  of  "old"  oil  is  worth  $7.50 
($12.75-$5.25).  A  refiner  who  Imports  one 
barrel  at  $12.75  gets  an  entitlement  for  .4 
of  a  barrel  worth  $3  (.4x$7.50).  In  con- 
sequence, his  net  cost  Is  $9.75.  The  result  is 
the  same  as  if  control  of  the  price  of  "old" 
oil  were  replaced  by  a  tax  on  "old"  oil  of 
$7.50  a  barrel  and  the  proceeds  used  to  give 
a  subsidy  of  $3  to  each  barrel  of  oU  pro- 
duced in  the  US  or  imported  from  abroad. 
The  total  sums  Involved  are  staggering  : 
roughly  $16  billion  a  year  of  taxes  imposed 
by  administrative  edict  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  oil  and  redistributed  to  refiners 
and  Importers. 

ABOLISH   FEA 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  President  would 
recommend  or  that  the  Congress  would  enact 
such  a  tax-subsidy  arrangement.  Yet  it  now 
exists!  Over  a  year  ago,  during  the  chaos 
that  followed  the  oil  embargo,  I  wrote  In 
this  space:  "The  way  to  end  long  lines  at 
gas  stations  Is  to  abolish  FEO  (now  FEA] 
and  end  all  controls  on  the  prices  and  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  products."  That  is  also 
currently  the  way  to  strike  a  major  blow  at 
the  oil  cartel  and  to  take  the  power  to  tax 
and  to  spend  away  from  appointed  admin- 
istrators and  return  It  to  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 


I  CONSTANTINE  DOXIADIS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
lost  a  vital  and  creative  force  for  good 
on  June  28  when  Constantine  Doxiadis, 


the  originator  and  energetic  champion 
of  "ekistics,"  the  science  of  human  set- 
tlements, died  in  Athens. 

Dr.  Doxiadis  had  a  profound  influence 
on  all  of  us  who  are  determined  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  men.  His 
vision  of  the  "City  of  Man"  was  of  a  place 
in  which  the  individual  could  enjoy  pri- 
vacy, beauty,  comfort  and  quiet  while 
living  in  close  proximity  with  his  fellow 
man. 

Doxiadis,  ever  true  to  his  vision,  de- 
signed and  built  cities  which  sought  to 
meet  these  specifications.  As  we  see  the 
criambling  of  our  own  cities  today,  we 
can  reflect  how  it  all  might  have  been 
different  if  we  had  followed  his  ideas 
more  closely. 

I  know  how  important  an  influence 
he  was  on  my  work  in  developing  the 
high-speed  ground  transportation  legis- 
lation and  in  writing  my  own  book, 
"Megalopolis  Unbound."  In  fact,  Con- 
stantine Doxiadis  played  a  larger  role 
than  any  other  single  individual  in  the 
development  of  many  of  my  ideas. 

In  developing  his  science  of  ekistics, 
which  brought  together  the  ideas  of  the 
architect,  engineer,  planner,  sociologist, 
psychologist,  politician,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals in  approaching  human  settle- 
ment, he  began  the  series  of  Delos  Sym- 
posions.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing in  one  of  these  week-long  cruises  in 
the  Greek  Isles,  along  with  such  com- 
panions as  Margaret  Mead  and  Buck- 
minster  Fuller. 

Throughout  his  life.  Dr.  Doxiadis  was 
truly  an  activist,  translating  his  ideas 
into  actions.  In  politics  as  well  as  in  his 
planning  and  design  work,  he  did  not 
compromise  his  ideals.  During  World 
War  n  while  working  in  the  Greek  Min- 
istry of  Public  Works,  he  was  the  leader 
of  an  underground  force  that  battled  the 
Nazis.  He  was  active  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Greek  Civil  War  that  fol- 
lowed the  World  War  and  during  the 
years  of  the  cruel  Greek  junta,  he  con- 
tinued to  act  from  his  principles. 

Constantine  Doxiadis  was  a  man  I 
hugely  respected  and  admired  and  whose 
death  I  much  mourn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  about  his  accom- 
plishments from  the  Washington  Post 
and  obituaries  from  the  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  5,  1975] 

CONSTANTINOS    A.     DOXIADIS 

As  a  young  man,  working  for  his  doctor's 
degree  in  city  planning  at  the  Technische 
Hochschule  In  Berlin.  Constantlnos  A.  Doxi- 
adis advanced  a  new  theory  about  the  desigu 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple  cities.  Classicists, 
with  their  penchant  for  Renaissance  sym- 
metry, were  startled  by  the  cities'  seemingly 
random  layout.  Mr.  Doxiadis  carefully  meas- 
ured nearly  50  of  the  sacred  sites  and  offered 
as  yet  unchallenged  evidence  that  they  were 
meticulously  planned  according  to  precise 
mathematial  formulas.  The  plan,  he  said,  was 
to  establish  their  relationship  to  nature  and 
to  man.  Mr.  Doxiadis.  who  died  last  week  at 
his  home  In  Athens  at  the  age  of  62,  devoted 
his  life  to  a  search  for  a  similar,  all  encom- 
passing scientific  formula  for  building  hu- 
mane settlements.  He  called  his  science 
"ekistics"  and  evolved,  practiced  and 
preached  It  on  a  global  scale  and   with  a 
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dynamic  flair  and  showmanship  unmatched 
even  among  evangelists. 

A  brilliant  organizer  and,  despite  his  brisk 
and  reserved  manner,  a  warm  and  most  en- 
gaging person,  Mr.  Doxiadis  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Greek  underground  during 
World  War  II.  His  superb  talent  for  attack- 
ing complex  logistics  with  simple  logic  led 
to  his  appointment  as  chief  coordinator  of 
Greece's  postwar  reconstruction.  His  acom- 
plishments  were  not  always  recognized  by 
his  own  government,  but  they  earned  him  an 
International  reputation  as  a  planner,  par- 
ticularly m  the  developing  countries.  From  a 
sort  of  war  room  In  his  headquarters  on 
Mount  Lycabettus  in  Athens,  and  with  a 
staff  of  600  and  branch  oflices  in  several 
countries,  he  directed  the  design  and  rede- 
sign of  entire  regions  and  countries  around 
the  world  from  Islamabad,  the  new  capital 
of  Pakistan,  to  the  Georgetown  waterfront, 
which  he  proposed  to  turn  Into  an  "urban 
park." 

Urban  planning,  Mr.  Doxiadis  soon  recog- 
nized, was  much  too  serious  a  matter  to 
leave  to  the  city  planners  alone.  To  his  center 
for  Ekistics  In  Athens  and  to  a  series  of 
Greek  Island  cruises  he  therefore  Invited 
an  array  of  International,  intellectual  talent 
such  as  is  rarely  assembled  in  one  place  and 
for  one  cause.  His  guests  would  hear  Arnold 
Toynbee  lecture  on  urban  civilization  on 
Philopappou  Hill  In  Athens  as  the  sun  was 
setting  behind  the  Acropolis.  The  disciples  of 
ekistics  Include  Margaret  Mead,  Barbara 
Ward.  Jonas  Salk,  Erik  Erlkson,  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan,  Buckmlnlster  Fuller,  to  name  Just  a 
few,  along  with  their  peers  In  other  coun- 
tries and  continents. 

A  good  part  of  Mr.  Doxiadis'  Influence  was 
due  to  his  eclectic  flexibility.  He  wanted  to 
be  right  more  than  he  wanted  to  be  original. 
And  In  order  to  stay  right,  as  he  and  his 
friends  learned  more  about  urban  complexi- 
ties, he  made  no  bones  about  changing  his 
mind.  Having  for  years  worked  largely  within 
Le  Corbusler's  concepts  of  settling  people  In 
lonely  skyscrapers  surrounded  by  parks,  Dox- 
iadis suddenly  published  his  "confessions  of 
a  criminal."  The  gravest  of  his  crimes,  he 
said,  was  the  construction  of  hlghrlse  build- 
ings which  spoil  the  scale  of  the  landscape 
and  Isolate  people  who  live  In  them.  The 
other  "crimes"  to  which  he  "confessed"  were 
the  design  of  unduly  monumental  buildings, 
the  loss  of  human  scale  and  the  disruption 
of  the  balance  of  nature. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  master  the  sci- 
ence of  human  settlements.  Surely  Mr.  Doxi- 
adis would  have  carried  this  science  much 
further.  Now  the  search  for  order  and  Uva- 
bllity  In  an  Increasingly  crowded  urban 
world  must  go  on  without  his  dynamic 
charm  and  charismatic  Intellect. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1975] 

constantinos  doxiadis,  city  planner,  is 

Dead  at  62 

(By  Wolfgang  Saxon) 

Constantlnos  Apostolos  Doxiadis,  the 
visionary  city  planner  whose  concepts 
touched  the  lives  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  world,  died  Saturday  In  Athens, 
where  he  kept  his  home  and  headquarters. 
He  was  62  years  old. 

Mr.  Doxiadis,  who  gained  international 
promirence  as  one  of  the  architects  of 
Greece's  postwar  reconstruction,  was  the 
head  of  Doxiadis  Associates,  an  urban-plan- 
ning concern  with  offices  all  over  the  globe. 
Including  Washington. 

His  preoccupation  with  urban  sprawl, 
generated  everjrwhere  by  population  growth, 
led  him  to  develop  "sklstlcs,"  a  multldls- 
ciplinary  science  of  human  settlement  that 
brought  together  <dd  and  new  methods  for 
the  sake  of  planning  and  rearranging  cities. 
The  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
house. 

"Aristotle  said  the  goal  of  the  city  is  to 
make  man  happy  and  safe,"  Mr.  Doxiadis 


once  said.  "X  can't  think  of  a  better  deflnl- 
tlon." 

Regarding  the  city  as  the  natural  and 
eventually  inevitable  envlrorunent  of  man, 
he  strived  to  make  it  into  a  civilized  habitat. 
He  recognized,  for  Instance,  that  the  car  was 
a  necessary  tool  for  people  but  sought  to 
keep  It  at  a  comfortable  distance  by  putting 
roadways  underground. 

"I  believe  that  in  a  generation  we  can  re- 
form even  cities  like  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  If  we  make  the  proper  decisions 
now,"  Mr.  Doxidis  contended.  "If  we  don't — 
well,  I  don't  say  man  will  die,  but  we  may 
end  up  with  a  human  animal  deprived  of  his 
soul.  If  I  am  prevented  from  smelling  flowers 
and  am  left  to  breathe  only  car  exhaust, 
what  win  be  left  of  me?  I'm  not  sure — ^maybe 
a  monster." 

Mr.  Doxladls's  Ideas  found  expression  In 
some  vast  construction  projects  such  as  a 
rural  and  urban  renewal  program  for  Iraq, 
the  creation  of  the  new  Pakistani  capital  of 
Islamabad,  near  Karachi,  and  the  Eastwlck 
urban  renewal  project  In  Philadelphia.  Dox- 
iadis Associates  served  as  consultants  of 
cities,  countries  and  private  entitles  from 
Ghana  to  a  five-nation  regional  grouping  In 
South  America. 

Inevitably,  many  of  the  firm's  costly  and 
voluminous  studies — -backed  with  charts  and 
computer  printouts — came  to  grace  a  shelf 
In  someone's  office,  and  Mr.  Doxiadis  him- 
self Wcis  regarded  by  some  of  his  detractors 
Eis  an  evangelist  of  city  planning  offering 
salvation  to  a  sinning  world. 

Mr.  Doxiadis  was  born  In  Stenlmachos,  a 
Bulgarian  town  with  a  large  Greek  com- 
munity. His  family  fled  to  Greece  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I,  and  his  father,  a  pe- 
diatrician, became  the  Greek  Minister  of 
Refugees,  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health 
in  1922. 

The  aspiring  architect  studied  at  Athens 
Technical  University  and  earned  a  doctorate 
in  civil  engineering  at  the  Berlln-Charlot- 
tenburg  Technical  University,  which,  even 
after  the  Nazi  takeover  In  Germany,  had  re- 
mained under  the  Influence  of  Bauhaus 
methods  of  architecture  and  town  planning. 

Mr.  Doxiadis  became  the  chief  town  plan- 
ner of  Athens  in  1937  and  during  World  War 
II  served  as  department  head  for  regional 
and  town  planning  in  the  Greek  Ministry 
of  Public  Works.  While  the  country  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italians  and  Germans  he  also 
headed  a  secret-service  resistance  group  and 
was  later  decorated  for  his  exploits. 

The  liberation  of  Athens  in  1944  gave  him 
the  chance  to  put  Into  practice  the  plans 
he  had  ready  for  his  country's  reconstruc- 
tion. He  became  Minister  of  Development 
and  Coordination  and  also  served  on  the 
Greek  delegation  to  the  peace  conference 
m  San  Francisco  that  set  up  the  United 
Nations  In  1945. 

Those  were  the  formative  years  of  ekistics. 
the  science  he  was  developing  for  his  field, 
and  he  was  able  to  propagate  his  concepts 
at  many  International  gatherings  he  at- 
tended In  the  ensuing  years.  Other  outlets 
were  numerous  books  and  articles  that  made 
his  name  a  household  word  throughout  the 
non-Communist  world. 

In  1951 — perhaps  because  of  overwork  or 
because  of  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the 
Greek  government — Mr.  Doxiadis  took  his 
family  to  Australia.  Lacking  an  Australian 
degree,  he  found  himself  unable  to  practice 
his  profession  and  bought  a  farm,  raising 
tomatoes  and  thinking  out  his  ideas. 

Mr.  Etoxladls  (his  name  is  pronounced 
docks-e-AH-deese)  returned  to  Athens  in 
1953  and,  with  four  other  specialists,  formed 
Doxiadis  Associates.  His  eight-story  head- 
quarters, designed  by  him  and  finished  in 
1958,  offered  sweeping  views  of  the  Acropolis 
and  Mount  Lycabettus — "The  best  products 
of  man  and  nature,"  he  noted. 

Inside,  he  and  his  many  associates  hovered 
In  their  "study  machine,"  featuring  a  mova- 


ble cage  that  carried  them  over  large  scale- 
models  of  the  projects  they  were  developing 
fir  one  country,  or  another. 

Ekistics,  as  practiced  by  Its  originator,  in- 
volved three  planning  stages,  starting  with 
an  inventory  of  census  figures,  maps,  popu- 
lation patterns,  geological  and  ecological 
studies  and  surveys  of  existing  structures. 
Analysis  of  the  collected  data  represented 
the  second  step. 

The  final  phase  was  synthesis,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  propK)sals  that  might  range 
from  sweeping  recommendations  on  national 
conservation  to  specific  design  details  for 
new  housing. 

As  his  firm  began  to  take  in  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  In  fees,  Mr.  Doxiadis  took  to 
sponsoring  annual  cruises  of  the  Greek 
Islands,  which  he  called  Delos  Symposia.  The 
outings  were  Junkets  for  prominent  figures 
who  would  enjoy  the  sea  and  clean  air  while 
discussing  the  future  of  man  and  his  habitat. 
Among  his  guests  were  Margaret  Mead, 
Barbara  Ward.  Buckmlnster  Puller.  Arnold 
Toynbee  and  Ren6  Dubos. 

Mr.  Doxiadis  married  the  former  Emma 
Scheppers  In  1940.  They  had  three  daughters 
and  a  son. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  30,  1975] 

CONSTANTINOS  DOXIADIS,   PLANNER,   DiES 

(By  Jean  R.  HaUey) 

Constantlnos  A,  Doxiadis,  internationally 
famous  architect  and  city  planner  who 
worked  on  community  designs  not  only  In 
his  native  Greece  but  also  In  North  and 
South  America,  Africa  and  Asia,  died  Satur- 
day In  Athens  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  62, 

The  noted  head  of  Doxiadis  Associates, 
Inc.,  maintained  offices  here  at  1058  Jeffer- 
son PI.  NW,  as  well  as  In  several  other  coun- 
tries although  his  main  headquarters  were 
In  Athens. 

One  of  his  last  major  consulting  Jobs  here 
had  Involved  a  study  on  the  Georgetown 
waterfront  for  the  District  highway  depart- 
ment In  1966. 

Mr.  Doxiadis  recommended  then  that  the 
Whitehurst  Freeway  be  put  underground 
and  that  the  waterfront  be  turned  Into  an 
"urban  park." 

This  would  have  consisted  of  a  terraced 
pedestrian  plaza  along  the  Potomac  River 
from  Key  Bridge  to  the  Rock  Creek  Parkway 
and  up  to  K  Street.  It  would  have  been 
adorned  with  trees,  lawns  and  gardens  and 
filled  with  small  shops,  restaurants,  art 
galleries,  exhibits  and  outdoor  recreational 
facilities. 

The  Georgetown  Planning  Council  agreed 
that  the  elevated  freeway  should  be  removed 
but  advocated  "a  pleasant  hlUtown"  with 
squares,  plazas  and  a  waterfront  promenade. 

Mr.  Doxiadis  disagreed  with  the  concept 
of  residential  development  on  the  grounds 
that  It  might  result  eventually  In  pressure 
for  high-rise  apartments. 

Whatever  was  built  on  the  waterfront 
must  be  kept  low  to  preserve  the  view  of  the 
Potomac,  he  said,  adding  that  the  urban 
park  concept  meant  the  grounds  would  be 
enjoyed  by  tourists  and  area  residents  alike. 

Mr.  Doxiadis,  who  at  one  time  also  had 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  here,  compared  his  own  city 
of  Athens  with  Washington  In  an  article 
published  by  The  Washington  Post  In  1965: 

"Athens  and  Washington — so  different  in 
setting,  climate,  culture.  Incomes  and 
power — are  suffering  from  the  same  diffi- 
culty: they  are  being  choked  to  death  by 
their  own  people  and  their  own  forces. 
Athens  and  Washington  and  all  other  large 
cities  In  the  world  are  struggling  for  their 
survival. 

"But  at  the  same  time,  they  are  allowing 
the  forces  that  cause  their  slow  and  painful 
death  to  continue  developing  all  around 
them.  More  people  and  more  cars  us©  the 
same   old   roads,   the   same   arteries   which 
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Teach  the  point  of  improper  functioning  and 
eventually  die  ol  'arteriosclerosis.*  " 

Mr.  Doxiadls  later  in  the  article  predicted 
that  "many  centers  will  be  dev«lop>ed  around 
Washington — the  Pentagon,  the  Potomac, 
Dulles  Airport — and  the  result  wlU  be  a 
downtown  Washington  turned  into  a  no- 
man's  land,  a  crossroads  of  cars  and  a  de- 
pressed area  .  .  ." 

"We  badly  need  a  New  Washington  and  a 
New  Athens  as  parts  of  a  New  City  of  Man 
everywhere,  and  not  simply  their  present, 
unimportant,  unreasonable  extensions,  which 
only  Jcill  Washington,  Athens  and  the  City  of 
Man,"  he  concluded. 

In  a  later  article  that  year,  also  published 
by  The  Post,  he  stressed  the  vastness  of  the 
future  population  growth  and  predicted  that 
the  Washington  area  would  need  10  to  15 
million  people  to  enable  the  government  of 
a  coiintry  of  500  million  population  to  oper- 
ate properly. 

He  suggested  remodeling  Washington  to 
serve  2Vi  million  people  elHciently  and  cre- 
ating new  nearby  centers  for  2'/4  million 
people  each.  These  satellite  cities,  he  said, 
must  be  sufBciently  large  from  the  start  be- 
cause if  only  minor  centers  were  created 
their  inhabitants  would  not  be  satisfied  and 
would  continue  to  exert  pressure  on  the  old 
city  core,  destroying  it. 

His  concern  for  Washington  and  its  sur- 
rounding area  wsis  only  one  small  facet  of 
Mr.  Doxiadls'  concern  for  rural  and  urban 
living  throughout  the  world. 

He  developed  and  applied  the  concept  of 
"eklstics,"  the  science  of  human  settlements. 
It  brings  together  the  architect,  engineer, 
town  planner,  sociologist,  geographer,  psy- 
chologist and  other  specialists  on  an  equal 
footing  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  man  and  his  environment. 

To  help  carry  out  this  concept,  Mr.  Doxia- 
dls for  10  years,  starting  in  1963.  held  a  so- 
called  Delos  Symposia,  in  which  each  sum- 
mer he  invited  a  number  of  prominent 
scholars,  scientists  and  technicians  from  sev- 
eral countries  on  a  weeklong  cruise  of  the 
Greek  Islands.  The  purpose  was  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  persistent  and  deepening  crisis 
of  urban  planning. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  large-scale  ap- 
plication of  his  principles  of  "ekistics"  was 
made  in  the  Middle  East  and  this  country. 
In  the  late  1950s,  Doxiadls  Associates  en- 
gaged In  a  massive  rural  and  urban  renewal 
program  for  Iraq,  housing  many  thousands 
of  families  in  new  villages  and  rebuilding 
and  expanding  old  cities  like  Baghdad. 

He  also  undertook  national  housing  proj- 
ects in  Pakistan,  Jordan,  Syria  and  Leba- 
non— in  some  instances  in  his  capacity  as  a 
consultant  to  the  International  Cooperation 
Administrations,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
FoTd  Foundation. 

He  also  helped  with  vianning  in  Ghana, 
the  Sudan  and  Venezuela. 

In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Doxiadls  demon- 
strated the  principles  of  "ekistics"  in  several 
development  programs,  including  those  for 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Company  in  Cincinnati 
and  LouisvUle  and  the  $400,000,000  Eastwick 
urban  renewal  projects,  covering  some  2,500 
acres  in  Philadelphia. 

Born  in  the  Bxilgarlan  town  of  Steni- 
machos.  which  had  a  large  Greek  population. 
Mr.  Doxiadls  fled  with  his  parents  and  three 
older  brothers  to  Athens  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I. 

He  received  a  degree  in  architecture  from 
the  National  Metsovian  Technical  University 
of  Athens  and  studied  further  at  the  Berlln- 
Charlottenburg  Technical  University  in  Ger- 
many. 

Returning  to  Greece,  he  became  chief  of 
the  town  planning  office  for  the  Athens  area 
and  in  1939  became  head  of  the  department 
of  regional  and  town  planning  for  all  Greece 
in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
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During  the  war,  his  job  was  to  evaluate 
war  damage  and  draw  up  plans  for  even- 
tually rebuilding  Greece.  He  also  served  in 
the  Greek  underground  secret  service  as  head 
of  a  resistance  group. 

After  the  war,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
plans  as  Permanent  Secretary  of  Housing  Re- 
construction, a  position  later  enlarged  to 
Minister  of  Development  and  Co-ordination. 
In  1945.  Mr.  Doxiadls  attended  the  San- 
Prancisco  conference  on  the  organization  of 
the  United  Nations.  Later  he  headed  the 
Greek  delegation  at  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Housing,  Planning  and  Recon- 
struction. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Doxiadls  was  elected  chairman 
Of  the  United  Nations  Working  Group  on 
Housing  Policies  in  Geneva.  As  co-ordinator 
of  the  Greek  recovery  program,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  handling  American  aid  to 
Greece  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  He  also  held 
other  United  Nations  positions. 

Because  of  ill  health,  brought  on  by  over- 
work, Mr.  DoxladU  was  hospitalized  in  1950 
and  in  early  1951  moved  with  his  famUy  to 
Australia.  For  lack  of  a  degree  from  an  Aus- 
tralian University,  he  was  unable  to  practice 
architecture  there,  and  he  returned  to 
Athens  two  years  later,  when  he  founded 
Doxiadls  Associates. 

During  his  career,  he  had  served  as  a  lec- 
turer at  the  Technical  University  of  Athens 
and  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the  Universities  of 
Chicago,  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard  and 
Southern  California,  Swarthmore  College  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Doxiadls  was  the  author  of  many 
books,  including  "Urban  Renewal  and  the 
Future  of  the  American  City."  He  belonged 
to  numerous  organizations  associated  with 
his  field. 

He  held  a  number  of  awards,  including  one 
from  the  Industrial  Designers  Society  ol 
America  and  the  Aspen  Award  in  the  Hu- 
manities, made  by  the  Aspen  Institute  in 
Colorado. 


can  Falls  Dam  reconstruction  and  would 
not  set  a  precedent  for  any  other  proj- 
ect. Any  precedent  that  was  set,  was  set 
when  the  original  act  was  passed. 

Construction  of  a  new  dam  at  Ameri- 
can Falls  is  absolutely  essential  to  Idaho 
The  economic  well-being  of  the  people 
of  an  entire  region,  their  farms,  their 
""communrties,  and  their  industries,  de- 
pend on  abundant  and  available  water 
Without  reconstruction  of  the  American 
Falls  Dam,  there  simply  is  not  enough 
water  to  go  around. 


URBAN  UNEMPLOYMENT 


REPLACEMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
FALLS  DAM 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  absence  from  the  Senate  on  oflBcial 
business,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1152,  to 
amend  the  act  of  December  28,  1973  (87 
Stat.  904  >  to  clarify  the  relationship  of 
the  provisions  of  section  103  of  title  26, 
United  States  Code. 

Prompt  consideration  of  this  legislation 
is  now  necessary  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  assure  the  replacement  of 
American  Falls  Dam  as  contemplated  in 
the  original  legislation.  The  project  has 
the  support  of  essentially  everyone  in 
Idaho,  and  early  construction  is  still  the 
prime  motivation.  Many  accomplish- 
ments have  been  attained  since  the  bill 
was  signed  into  law.  The  spaceholders 
are  anxious  to  protect  themselves  from 
a  possible  economic  disaster  which  could 
result  from  inadequate  irrigation  water 
supplies  in  the  American  Falls  Reservoir. 

When  the  authorization  legislation  was 
considered.  Federal  construction  was 
considered  as  an  alternative.  The  decision 
was  made  by  Congress  to  allow  private 
financing  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Federal  project.  The  completion  of  the 
project  was  contemplated  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  exact  manner  which  S. 
1152  will  now  clarify.  The  question  has 
been  decided  and  this  alternative  is  de- 
sirable and  should  be  allowed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  S.  1152 
might  create  a  precedent  for  other  proj- 
ects. In  my  judgment.  S.  1152  would 
clarify  the  situation  for  only  the  Ameri- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
employment in  America's  cities  is  at  a 
crisis  level.  If  this  is  part  of  the  admin- 
istration's plan  to  combat  inflation,  it 
may  well  work.  When  people  do  not  have 
jobs,  they  do  not  have  money,  and  with- 
out money  prices  will  come  down— for 
those  who  can  still  afiford  to  purchase 
anything.  But  many  people  vAU.  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  buy  the  essentials  they 
need. 

There  is  another  problem,  the  problem 
of  lack  of  information  about  unemploy- 
ment. America  cannot  know,  by  and 
large,  just  how  far  we  have  to  go  to  full 
recovery  and  fuU  employment  in  our 
cities  imtil  we  know  the  full  extent  of 
unemployment.  It  is  little  consolation  to 
"bottom  out,"  knowing  chronic  unem- 
ployment, subemployment,  and  discour- 
agement will  continue  into  the  1980's— 
and  this,  at  a  minimum,  the  admin- 
istration admits  will  happen  if  its 
policies  are  followed.  Without  knowledge 
of  where  we  are,  it  is  hard  to  plan  where 
we  should  be,  and  how  we  will  get  there. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  charged,  under 
law,  with  the  responsibility  of  compiling 
unemployment  statistics  in  this  country. 
Its  figures  are  the  barometer  the  coim- 
try  reads  in  good  and  bad  times  alike. 
But  its  figures  are  inadequate. 

I  have  addressed,  in  other  places,  some 
of  these  inadequacies.  Discouraged  work- 
ers, who  have  given  up  out  of  fnistra- 
tion,  are  not  counted  in  the  labor  force. 
Neither  are  part-time  workers,  who  would 
prefer  to  work  full  time,  counted  as  only 
partially  employed.  And  those  who  have, 
out  of  financial  necessity,  accepted  jobs 
utUizing  less  than  their  full  potential  pro- 
ductivity, are  not  considered  subem- 
ployed.  The  BLS  index  is  an  index  of 
minimums,  and  whether  it  serves  the 
country  as  well  as  it  could  should  be 
carefully  examined. 

Now  another  serious  deficiency  has 
come  to  my  attention,  and  should  be 
passed  on  for  my  colleagues'  considera- 
tion. There  is  no  central  compilation  of 
unemployment  statistics  for  our  major, 
our  very  largest  cities.  BLS  does  not  keep 
them,  at  least  not  in  a  readily  accessible, 
or  frequently  published  form.  And  if 
some  other  organization  or  research 
group  does,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee staff  could  not  find  it. 

This  alarmed  me,  so  I  asked  the  JEC 
staff  to  do  the  research  themselves,  which 
they  did.  They  obtained  their  informa- 
tion from  State  employment  services,  all 
of  which  readily  supplied  what  meager 
data  they  accumulated,  usually  kfept  to 
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Associated 

SMSA 

Cify 

(preliminary) 

12.3 

9.3 

11.6 

8.6 

13.4 

11.8 

10.2 

8.2 

13.0 

7.7 

6.2 

5.7 

20.9 

15.4 

12.0 

7.9 

8.3 

7.7 

11. 1 

9.9 

10.8 

10.6 

16.6 

9.5 

11.3 

9.8 

10.9 

11.0 

18.3 

16.4 

12.0 

8.3 

10.8 

9.8 

comply  with  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act — CETA — require- 
ments. The  method  of  computation  was 
usually  inferior  to  standard  Current 
Population  Survey — CPS — techniques 
used  by  BLS,  and  relied  upon  historical 
relationships,  often  dating  back  to  the 
1970  census.  But  it  is  the  best  data  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
showing  unemployment  in  April  for  sev- 
eral of  our  largest  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

URBAN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
[All  statistics  for  April  1975:  rates  in  percent] 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Oes  Moines 

Detroit 

Hartford f.. 

Indianapolis 

Los  Angeles.... '.._ 

New  York  City 

Newark 

Phrladelptiia 

Phoenix 

Providence.. 

St  Louis 

San  Francisco 


Source:  lEC  and  BLS. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  SMSA  figures 
in  the  table  are  kept  by  the  BLS.  SMSA 
refers  to  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas,  defined  somewhat  subjec- 
tively and  under  constant  review  by  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — OMB.  SMSA's  typically  include 
affluent  and  comparatively  highly  em- 
ployed suburbs.  For  that  reason,  the 
above  table  also  shows  most  cities  have 
much  higher  imemployment  within 
their  city  limits  than  within  their  re- 
spective SMSA's.  This  is  not  intended  to 
deceive,  but  it  certainly  could  mislead 
one  who  consults  only  the  SMSA  figures. 

I  hope  BLS  will  start  keeping  these 
figures  up  to  date.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  inform  the  American  public,  and, 
in  times  of  crisis  like  today,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  realism  necessary  to  tackle 
the  monumental  task  of  putting  America 
back  to  work. 

Finally,  in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota, 
youth  this  summer  face  dismal  job  pros- 
pects. This  was  highlighted  in  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Jime  22  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
entitled  simply,  "The  Long.  Jobless  Sum- 
mer." We  have  been  relatively  lucky  back 
home,  though,  as  the  editorial  points  out. 
But  still,  in  some  of  the  most  depressing 
and  unfortunately  true  prose  I  have  yet 
read,  the  article  describes  the  likely 
plight  of  Minnesota  youth: 

.  .  middle-class  youth  are  either  ineligi- 
ble for  the  government  programs  or  have  a 
low  priority.  Their  situations  may  not  be  as 
critical  as  those  of  poor  families,  but  none- 
theless pose  some  difficult  problems  for 
many:  the  college  student  seeking  funds 
next  school  year,  the  youngster  whose  par- 
ents would  normally  expect  him  to  buy  his 


own  school  clothes  or  otherwise  ease  the 
family  budget,  the  high-schooler  trying  to 
earn  money  for  purchases  his  family  can't 
afi'ord,  the  teenager  seeking  work  experience, 
the  youth  whose  idleness  may  lead  him  to 
trouble.  For  many  of  them,  it  could  be  an 
aimless  summer  of  dissipated  energies. 

I  urge  my  fellow  legislators  to  read  the 
entire  editorial  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
editorial,  and  the  figures  on  unemploy- 
ment in  our  major  urban  areas,  make  a 
strong  case  for  further  action  to  reduce 
imemployment.  I  will  continue  to  fight 
for  such  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Long,  Jobless  Summer 

It  will  be  a  long.  Jobless  summer  for  many 
Minnesota  youths.  The  unemployment  rate 
for  people  aged  14  to  22  in  the  Job  market — 
that  is,  actively  looking  for  work — is  ex- 
pected to  be  from  14  to  20  percent.  And  that 
doesn't  include  those  of  the  400,000  Minne- 
sotans  in  that  age  group  who  aren't  looking 
for  work,  many  of  them  too  discouraged  by 
the  prospects  to  keep  trying.  The  Minnesota 
Department  of  Employment  Services  expects 
the  situation  to  be  dimmer  this  year  than 
last,  when  fewer  than  half  the  youths  who 
registered  at  employment  offices  were  placed 
in  Jobs. 

There  is  at  least  one  consoling  factor: 
Things  could  be  worse.  Minnesota  is  better 
off  than  many  areas;  last  summer  the  state 
was  No.  2  in  the  nation  in  .summer-Job  place- 
ments per  capita.  The  youth  unemployment 
rate  in  Detroit,  by  comparison,  is  30  to  40 
percent — including  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  city's  black  youths.  Furthermore, 
there  is  some  help  on  the  way.  The  summer- 
Jobs  provision  was  rescued  from  the  employ- 
ment bill  vetoed  by  President  Ford  earlier 
this  year,  and  now  the  president  has  signed 
a  bill  providing  $473  million  for  840,000  Jobs 
nationwide. 

Minnesota  will  get  $5.5  million  of  this 
total,  about  half  of  it  going  to  the  Twin 
Cities  area.  Rep.  Donald  Fraser  said  it  will 
mean  about  3,000  Jobs  for  young  people  in 
Minneapolis.  Also,  the  Legislature  this  year 
passed  the  governor's  Youth  Employment 
Act,  which  provides  $2  million  this  summer 
for  4,000  Jobs  in  the  state,  about  half  of 
them  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Another  ef- 
fort is  Mr.  Ford's  "one  for  40"  plan  that 
urges  federal  agencies  to  hire  one  temporary 
employee  for  every  40  people  regularly  em- 
ployed. That  could  mean  300  to  400  extra 
Jobs  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  this  summer. 
There  also  are  a  number  of  private  efforts 
under  way,  Including  those  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  and  the  YMCA. 

Most  of  these  Jobs  will  go  to  youths  from 
disadvantaged  families — those  on  welfare 
or  below  poverty-level  Incomes.  For  many 
poor  families,  the  income  will  be  Important; 
in  some  cases  the  youth  may  be  the  only 
person  in  the  family  with  a  Job. 

But  middle-class  youths  are  either  ineligi- 
ble for  the  government  programs  or  have  a 
low  priority.  Their  situations  may  not  be  as 
critical  as  those  of  poor  families,  but  none- 
theless pose  some  difficult  problems  for 
many:  the  college  student  seeking  funds  for 
next  school  year,  the  youngster  whose  parents 
would  normally  expect  him  to  buy  his  own 
school  clothes  or  otherwise  ease  the  family 
budget,  the  high  schooler  trying  to  earn 
money  for  purchases  his  family  can't  afford, 
the  teen-ager  seeking  work  experience,  the 
youth  whose  idleness  may  lead  him  to 
trouble.  For  many  of  them,  it  could  be  an 
aimless  summer  of  dissipated  energies. 


A  RELIGIOUS  FAMILY'S  CHOICE 
FOR  ABORTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  many  people  earnestly  feel  that 
abortion  is  against  God's  will  and  that 
only  people  who  shun  religious  princi- 
ples believe  that  women  should  have  the 
right  to  choose  legal  abortion.  Many  in- 
dividuals also  feel  that  support  of  a 
woman's  right  to  choose  legal  abortion 
is  conunensurate  with  a  disrespect  for 
human  life. 

Anyone  who  holds  these  views  should, 
in  my  view,  be  aware  of  the  experience 
of  a  couple  in  New  Jersey.  The  Office  of 
Family  Ministries  of  the  National  Coim- 
cil  of  Churches  in  New  York  has  made 
available  a  sermon  given  by  the  Rever- 
end Herbert  B.  Yeager,  Minister  of 
Parish  Life,  Union  Congregational 
Church,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J.  Reverend 
Yeager  relates  how  he  and  his  wife,  not 
in  conflict  with  their  strong  religious  be- 
liefs but  in  accordance  with  them,  chose 
abortion.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  any  individual  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  legal  abortion  with  rever- 
ence for  God  and  human  life.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Reverend 
Yeager's  sermon  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

"Give  Us  Our  Dah-y  Bread"  Matthew  6:11 

Prayer:  May  what  we  say,  what  we  do, 
what  we  feel,  express  your  love,  O  Lord. 
Amen. 

"Give  us  our  daily  bread".  How  many 
times  have  you  heard  that  expression?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  how  many  times  do  you  think 
you  have  said  that  in  dally  speech  or  In 
prayer?  If  you  really  think  about  it,  you 
might  be  overwhelmed,  it  U  sort  of  awesome. 
I  would  guess  that  each  of  us  has  used  that 
phrase  thousands  of  times!  Better  yet,  how 
many  times  have  you  heard  minister  preach 
on  that  phrase?  Everyone  in  his  or  her  right 
mind,  and  not  in  his  or  her  right  mind,  has 
used  it  as  a  sermon  title.  Maybe  you  have 
heard  it  50  times,  or  a  100  or  even  more.  No, 
our  sermon  title  this  morning  is  certainly 
not  one  to  be  classed  as  unusual  or  radical; 
In  fact,  it  Is  almost  mundane.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  niunber  of  times  we  have  used  that 
phrase,  I  wonder  if  we  have  ever  thought 
very  hard  about  it,  I  would  suspect  we  would 
have  many,  many  different  Interpretations 
of  what  It  means. 

Because  of  the  events  which  have  hap- 
pened in  Judy's  and  my  life  in  the  past 
couple  of  weeks,  that  phrase  has  taken  on  a 
new  and  clearer  meaning  for  me.  Last  Fall. 
Judy  and  I  discovered  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  baby.  Since  we  were  39  years  old, 
we  asked  our  doctor  about  the  advisability 
of  having  the  process  known  as  amniocen- 
tesis. For  some  reason,  and  doctors  have 
never  been  able  to  completely  figure  out 
why,  the  older  women  get,  the  possibilities 
of  producing  an  abnormal  child  increase.  So 
at  the  age  39,  there  is  a  possibility  of  ap- 
proximately 1  in  200  that  the  child  might 
have  what  Is  known  as  "Downs  Syndrome", 
that  is,  mongolism.  The  doctor  agreed  that 
It  was  Indeed  very  advisable  for  us,  at  our 
age.  to  have  anmlocentesls. 

The  process  has  been  most  developed  for 
general  use  In  the  past  5  years  and  Is  really 
very  simple.  A  little  bit  of  the  amniotic 
fluid  is  taken  and  then  the  cells  are  grown. 
Genetic  researchers  are  then  able  to  look  at 
and  take  pictures  of  the  chromosomes  of 
the  child   and  discover  any  abnormalities. 
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Wbat  a  fantastic  world  we  live  In!  To  actu- 
ally be  able,  from  this  method,  to  see  what  a 
child's  major  characteristics  for  the  rest  of 
his  or  her  life  will  be,  even  before  birth ! 

Two  weeks  ago,  Judy  and  I  met  with  some 
of  the  top  doctors  In  the  country  In  the  area 
of  genetic  research  at  the  Mount  Slnal  Hos- 
pital Division  of  Medical  Genetics  In  New 
York  City.  We  were  Informed  that  Indeed 
our  potential  child  was  not  normal.  A  rather 
rare  splitting  of  the  Initial  cell  had  occurred, 
a  split  which  occurs  In  about  1  In  every  1200 
of  our  age.  What  It  meant  was  that  the 
embryo  had  an  extra  chromosome.  Often  we 
think  when  we  have  something  extra,  that  Is 
good,  but  In  the  case  of  chromosomes,  that 
la  bad.  There  were  3  X  chromosomes  where 
there  should  have  been  2.  The  meaning  of 
this,  from  the  research  which  has  been  done, 
l3  quite  negative. 

People  In  whom  this  abnormality  has  been 
found  most,  and  where  much  of  the  research 
has  been  done,  are  untreatable  persons  In 
mental  hospitals,  and  unrehablUtable  pris- 
oners in  prison.  We  were  told  all  the  facts 
the  doctors  had,  and  they  shared  everything 
with  us.  At  best,  the  child  would  be  retarded 
with  some  anti-social  behavior.  But  the 
chances  were  very  high  that  the  child  would 
be  either  very  retarded — that  Is.  untralnable 
In  any  way — the  child  would  be  without  a 
conscience.  There  would  be  no  ability  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  no  matter  how 
much  love,  support  and  help  was  given,  be- 
cause that  potential  for  distinction  would 
not  be  there.  In  either  case,  the  child  would 
probably  have  to  be  Institutionalized  from 
about  the  age  of  5  or  6,  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  which  could  be  70  or  80  years. 

We  had  only  a  few  days  to  decide  what 
to  do  since  there  was  only  one  week  left 
when  a  termination  of  the  pregnancy  could 
be  done  legally.  There  was  no  advice  that 
could  be  given  to  us.  only  all  the  facts. 
Judy  and  I  were  put  In  the  position  of  mak- 
ing ultimate  decisions.  It  certainly  was  sev- 
eral of  the  most  agonizing  and  painful  days 
of  our  lives.  But  tis  we  talked  with  each 
other;  as  we  talked  separately  with  Indi- 
viduals; as  we  individually  contemplated, 
meditated,  sweated  and  prayed,  we  both  came 
to  the  same  unanimous  conclusion — we 
could  Just  not  knowingly  bring  such  a  child 
Into  the  world.  In  this  case,  for  us,  the  loving 
thing  to  do  was  to  terminate  the  pregnancy. 
The  decision  having  been  made,  and  the 
arrangements  set  in  motion,  then  we  had 
to  accept  and  experience  the  whole  process 
of  deep  grief.  Now  we  are  on  the  other  side 
of  that  experience,  and  strangely.  In  many 
ways  it  has  been.  In  spite  of  the  agony  (or 
maybe  It  has  been  because  of  the  human 
agony,  the  human  feelings,  the  human  ex- 
perience) a  beautiful  experience.  It  has  been 
an  experience  of  growing  awareness  of  dally 
bread. 

I  know  that  Is  a  pretty  heavy  story  to 
lay  on  you.  as  we  say  in  the  modem  day. 
but  that  Is  "our  story".  Some  of  you  mav 
pick  me  up  on  using  the  pronoun  "we"? 
After  all.  I  cannot  speak  for  my  wife,  I  have 
to  speak  for  myself.  Well,  In  this  case  I  can 
say  "we".  Judy  doesn't  usually  read  my  ser- 
mons— she  takes  her  chances  like  the  rest 
of  you — but  In  this  case  she  did  read  it  and 
she  said  "yes"  to  all  the  "we's"  that  are  tised. 
so  I've  covered  myself  on  that. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  struck  ns 
was  that  the  abUity  to  deal  with,  to  confront, 
to  work  through  this  crisis,  this  situation, 
did  not  Just  automatically  drop  out  of  the 
blue.  The  strength  to  really  confront,  to  live 
through,  and  come  out  on  top  of  this  ex- 
perience came  as  a  developing  experience 
of  daily  bread. 

We  have  consciously  and  unconsciously 
been  growing  in  our  lives,  and  we  feel  that 
growth;  growing  in  our  openness  and  sharing 
with  each  other;  growing  in  our  opennf.s 
and  ability  to  share  with  other  people;  grow- 
ing In  our  ability  to  allow  others  to  share 


with  us.  We  have  had  to  face  difficult  deci- 
sions before.  Just  like  everyone  here — that  is 
a  part  of  life — that  Is  life.  We  have  felt  pain 
and  hurt  before  Just  as  everyone  here  has 
felt  pain  and  hurt,  because  that  also  Is  part 
of  life  which  gives  meaning  to  life. 

But  along  the  way  we  have  also  had  many 
experiences  of  being  loved — not  people  Just 
"saying"  It,  but  knowing  and  feeling  being 
loved  by  people;  experiences  of  being  sup- 
ported by  people;  of  being  concerned  about 
by  people  without  being  Judged;  of  feeling 
thai  God  was  working  in  many  ways  In  our 
lives  to  help  us  become  more  loving  persons. 
Tlirough  our  dally  bread,  those  kinds  of 
support  systems  have  come  from  many 
strange  places.  Strangely  enough,  even 
through  committee  meetings  and  Institu- 
tionalized kinds  of  process;  small  groups  and 
family  groups.  So,  in  many  ways,  dally  sup- 
port has  come  to  us.  All  of  these  open, 
sharing,  loving,  God-experiences  of  the  past 
were  what  ministered  to  us  and  gave  us 
strength  In  this  crisis. 

We  were  faced  with,  and  Just  could  not 
escape,  really  looking  at  the  meaning  of 
life,  the  whole  meaning  of  life  for  us.  as  our 
beliefs  Informed  us.  We  discovered  more 
fully  that  we  believe  life — let  me  say  the 
right  to  life — does  not  mean  having  a  heart- 
beat and  being  able  to  breathe.  For  us.  life, 
as  God  has  given  it.  means  to  be  able  to  give 
and,  as  Importantly,  to  receive  love.  It  means 
to  be  free  not  to  wrestle  and  fight  with  life 
as  an  enemy,  but  to  live  life,  to  flow  with 
life,  to  accept  all  the  experiences  of  life  as 
meaningful.  It  means  to  be  able  to  make 
decisions  no  matter  how  hard  they  may  be. 
It  means  to  see  and  experience  the  whole  of 
life — the  good,  the  bad.  the  warm,  the  cold, 
the  whole  thing. 

I  worked  with  people  at  Danvers  State 
Mental  Hospital  In  Massachusetts  when  I 
WPS  doing  my  clinical  training,  who  were.  I 
realize  now.  the  kind  of  persons  that  were 
the  same  as  the  person  we  would  have 
brought  into  the  world.  That  Is  not  life! 
That  Is  the  existence  (that's  the  best  I  can 
say  for  it) — a  life  of  pain  for  us.  the  child, 
and  for  society — to  which  we  would  have 
condemned  our  child. 

We  discovered  the  amazing  things  happen- 
ing In  research.  You  always  think  of  re- 
searchers as  cold,  hard  and  factual.  Yes.  they 
have  to  deal  with  facts  and  very  precise  and 
technical  work.  But,  much  to  our  wonderful 
surprise,  we  found  the  researchers  at  Mount 
Sinai  to  be  some  of  the  warmest,  human- 
concerned,  supportive  people  we  have  ever 
met.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  possible  for 
people  with  hereditary  malfunctions  to  find 
out  before  the  birth  of  a  child  If  that  child 
Is  carrying  those  hereditary  malfunctions.' 
In  many  cases.  If  the  child  Is  carrying  a  mal- 
function. It  Is  often  possible  to  do  things 
even  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  which  can  help  the  child 
Who  before  would  have  had  to  live  a  shel- 
tered, protective  life,  now  live  a  full,  active, 
whole-person  life.  Our  minds  were  blown 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  today  to  help 
people  be  whole  and  full  persons. 

We  discovered  again,  and  always  with  some 
amazement,  the  warmth,  the  love,  the  con- 
cern, the  support  of  people  when  you  share 
with  them  what  the  real  story  Is  and  don't 
play  games,  and  then,  allow  them  to  be 
warm,  loving,  concerned  and  supportive. 

Then,  m  all  of  this,  we  faced  the  decision 
of  what  to  tell  you.  the  church.  Some  of  our 
dear  friends  who  were  concerned  for  our  feel- 
ings suggested  that  we  could  simply  tell 
people  we  lost  the  child.  But  Judy  and  I 
couldn't  do  that,  for  that  would  be  to  deny 
what  we  had  believed  and  preached  for  some 
time.  We  believe  that  God  and  the  strength 
of  God  Is  often  found  as  people  share  not 
only  the  Joys  of  life,  but  as  they  share  the 
sorrow  and  pain.  We  believe  it  Is  possible  to 
confront  and  deal  with  anything  with  that 
kind  of  support.  What  would  we  have  felt 


like  to  believe  that,  encourage  people  to  be 
open,  sharing,  loving  people,  and  then  turn 
around  and  play  games  with  the  whole 
church?  No,  that  Just  wasn't  our  style.  Be- 
sides, by  taking  the  less  than  truthful  way 
out.  we  would  also  have  taken  away  the  op- 
portunity of  sharing  the  knowledge  we  have 
discovered. 

Yes.  we  realize  there  will  be  some  people 
who  Just  don't  want  to  hear  and  be  a  part  of 
our  story.  We  know  there  will  be  some  peo- 
pie  who  wUl  not  be  able  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion that  we  made  for  ourselves.  There  will 
be  some  people  who  will  tell  us,  "you  were 
wrong".  But  we  feel  that  our  decision  was 
right  for  us,  based  on  what  we  believe.  In 
no  way  could  we  ever  say  that  our  decision  is 
The  Right  decision  for  all  people  at  all 
times,  because  that  position  would  be  Just 
as  bad.  Because  belief  Is  a  very  individual 
thing,  and  It  grows  and  changes  even  as  peo- 
ple, times  and  knowledge  do.  each  decision 
particularly  these  crisis  decisions  of  life.' 
must  be  made  by  the  persons  Involved  based 
on  their  beliefs,  hopefully,  with  the  love 
and  support  of  the  people  around  them 
Therefore,  we  cannot  sit  In  judgment  on 
other  people's  decisions  because  someone 
in  the  same  situation  might  tomorrow  decide 
the  opposite,  and  that  would  be  right  for 
them.  No,  we  cannot  sit  In  judgment  on 
other  people's  decisions,  we  can  only  sup- 
port and  help  them  make  the  decisions 
which  are  right  for  them,  based  on  their 
beliefs.  Ukewlse,  we  do  not  feel  the  need  to 
accept  the  Judgment  of  others  on  us.  We  do 
accept  their  help,  love  and  support. 

"Give  us  our  dally  bread"  is  followed  by 
another  phrase,  "and  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes (or  debts)  as  we  forgive  thore  who 
trespass  against  us  (or  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors)"  That's  grace,  and  that  belief,  that 
knowledge  of  forgiveness  Is  very  helpful  and 
supportive.  For  It  means  that  as  long  as  you 
have  really  dealt  with  your  faith;  you 
have  really  dealt  with  your  decision;  you 
have  confronted  yourself,  your  belief,  your 
situation,  your  God.  and  In  a  sen.se  have 
agonized  over  ihem  and  not  Just  flippantly 
made  a  decision,  then  God  forgives  whatever 
your  decision  may  be  and  you  can  feel  at 
peace  with  your  life  and  your  decisions.  It 
is  wonderful  to  realize  and  believe  In  God's 
Grace ! 

Not  one  of  us  could  ever  dare  say  that  he 
or  she  has  all  knowledge;  that  he  or  she 
has  all  the  answers;  that  he  or  she  has  the 
whole  faith.  For  even  if  God  dumped  it  all 
on  Tis  at  one  time,  you  and  I  would  be  in- 
capable of  receiving  it.  So  how  do  we  get 
our  faith,  our  belief?  How  do  we  get  the 
ftrength  to  deal  with  decisions?  It  Is  not  all 
at  once.  It  Is  through  our  dally  bread  which 
Is  given  every  day.  Through  dally  bread  our 
faith  can  grow. 

Dally  we  receive  the  bread  of  Gc<l  through 
prayer,  through  people's  knowledge— and 
they  have  fantastic  knov^rledge— through 
people's  talents  and  abilities  which  God  has 
given  them  and  they  have  developed,  through 
love  v.hlch  comes  from  God  and  can  be  ex- 
pressed thrD'igh  us.  Our  dally  bread  can 
even  come  through  a  Governing  Board  meet- 
ing. It  can  come  In  this  sanctuary.  It  can 
cnme  in  t^e  coffee  hour. 

I  .do  not  believe  It  was  the  will  of  God 
that  we  should  have  an  abnormal  Institu- 
tionalized child.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  was 
the  will  of  God  that  we  should  bo  tested  and 
decide  to  terminate  the  pregnancy.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  hov/  we  deal  with  the  whole  situa- 
tion, how  we  share  It.  the  good  't  may  bring 
to  others  can  express  the  will  of  God"  which 
Is  love. 

Friends,  God,  I  assure  you.  does  give  us 
our  daily  bread,  not  partially,  but  In  an 
overwhelming  abundance.  If  you  want  to  see 
your  dally  bread,  all  you  have  to  do  Is  look 
around  you.  Look  at  the  people  right  here, 
because  the  dally  bread  Is  coming  through 
them.  Look  within  yourself  and  you  will  dls- 
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cover  and  be  amazed  at  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  God  that  Is  there.  God  gives  to  us 
our  dally  bread  so  we  can  face,  deal  with 
and  alarm  all  things  which  come  to  us  as 
part  of  life.  God  gives  us  our  dally  bread. 
Let  us  pray  that  we  can  allow  ourselves  to 
learn  to  receive  and  partake  of  it.  Amen. 

APPENDIX 

Some  Background  on  and  Further  Thoughts 
of  Herb  and  Judy  Yeager. 

Herb  and  Judy  Yeager  have  been  married 
for  12  years.  Herb  Is  an  ordained  United 
Church  of  Christ  minister;  Judy  is  a  trained 
librarian.  e:;peclally  In  the  area  of  children's 
literature.  Herb  and  Judy  did  not  have  any 
children  for  8  years,  not  by  "design",  but 
"nothing  happened".  They  went  through 
tests  for  fertility  in  both  of  them,  but  noth- 
ing was  found  which  would  prevent  concep- 
tion. Just  before  starting  adoption  proce- 
dures, they  became  pregnant  (as  often  hap- 
pens). They  now  have  an  "almost"  4  year  old 
daughter,  Jennifer  who  Is  a  healthy,  normal 
child. 

At  one  point  before  the  birth  of  Jennifer, 
Judy  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  believe  people 
should  have  the  right  to  have  an  abortion, 
but  I  could  Just  never  conceive  myself  having 
one".  Yet,  faced  with  the  situation,  both 
Herb  and  Judy  felt  very  "right"  and  "good" 
about  having  this  abortion.  Therefore,  they 
are  both  very  hesitant  In  making  any  "once 
and  for  all"  pronouncemfjnts.  since  they  be- 
lieve that  as  people  grow,  as  faith  grows,  as 
knowledge  grows,  as  the  revelation  nf  God 
grows,  we  do  change  Ideas  and  viewpoints. 

As  far  as  the  future  Is  concerned.  If  Herb 
and  Judy  wish  to  conceive  and  try  to  have 
another  child,  that  Is  possible  and  they  would 
be  taking  no  more  and  no  less  chances  than 
any  other  couple  their  age.  They  have  not 
decided  if  they  wish  to  or  not.  Both  were  de- 
lighted by  the  fact  they  were  going  to  have 
a  baby,  but  they  did  not  feel  that  their  being 
as  persons  and  as  a  family  hinged  on  having 
a  baby  or  not.  They  have  also  considered 
adopting  an  "older"  child. 

One  of  the  factors  which  fed  Into  their 
decision  to  terminate  the  pregnancy  was  the 
fact  of  age.  Under  any  of  the  possibilities  for 
what  the  child  might  have  been,  at  the  age 
of  greatest  need,  le..  In  middle  and  late  teens, 
they  wUl  be  In  their  late  fifties  and  .would 
probably  be  less  able  to  handle  emotionally 
and  financially  the  needs  of  the  child.  In  this 
partl-^ular  case  It  was  the  Inability  to  receive 
love  and  a  loving  environment  which  had  a 
lot  of  weight  In  their  decision  making.  Other 
kinds  of  abnormal  children  do  at  least  have 
the  ability  for  feelings  and  love,  but  this 
particular  "Trisomy  triple  X  Syndrome"  Is 
without  that  kind  of  ability. 

Both  Herb  and  Judy  do  not  feel  that  abor- 
tion Is  "right"  nor  do  they  feel  It  Is  "wrong", 
but  they  feel  that  people  have  to  have  the 
right  to  make  decisions,  to  confront  them- 
selves, their  beliefs,  God,  society,  etc.,  and 
mike  decisions  which  they  can  feel  right 
about  and  live  with.  They  do  not  feel  that 
the  right  to  say  what  life  means  Is  the  pre- 
rogative of  a  government  or  of  a  church,  but 
God  has  given  persons  the  ability  and  respon- 
sibility to  make  that  kind  of  statement  for 
themselves. 

It  Is  Interesting.  In  public  both  tend  to  use 
the  phrase  "terminate  pregnancy",  since  we 
have  found  that  the  word  "abortion"  carries 
a  lot  of  baggage  and  emotion  with  It  for  most 
people,  whereas  the  phrase  does  not.  In  pri- 
vate they  talk  about  abortion,  but  In  public 
talk  about  terminating  the  pregnancy. 

Herb  and  Judy  feel  it  is  es.sentlal  that  more 
people  find  out  about  the  kind  of  helps  and 
research  available  to  them  today,  for  It  does 
not  cost  a  great  deal,  and  with  greater  usage 
coi;ld  cost  even  less. 

As  a  closing  note,  the  local  church  here 
has  been  tremendou.sly  supportive,  concerned, 
and  helpful.  The  response  to  the  sermon  was 
great  appreciation  for  the  sharing,  and  aided 
people  to  become  more  open  In  expressing 


and  seeking  help  for  situations  of  all  kinds 
In  their  lives. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  QUESTIONED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  people  in  the  United  States 
today  who  are  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  our  postal  service. 

In  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  being  told  that  the  quahty 
of  service  can  be  maintained  by  reducing 
the  number  of  carriers  and  clerks  and 
eliminating  many  third-  and  fourth- 
class  post  oflBces.  This  is  simply  not  true. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
contains  one  fatal  flaw— that  USPS  be- 
come economically  self-sufficient.  That 
cannot  be  accomplished  if  we  are  to 
maintain  adequate  postal  service  for  the 
American  people.  It  cannot  be  done  if 
we  are  to  insure  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation through  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  other  publications  at  reasonable 
rates.  It  cannot  be  done  if  postal  oper- 
ations pivot  around  cost-cutting  prac- 
tices that  disregard  the  service  aspect 
of  the  dispatch  and  delivery  of  mail. 

We  must  make  appropriate  changes  in 
the  present  law  to  provide  for  a  perma- 
nent, realistic,  and  adequate  subsidy  for 
postal  operations  from  general  funds.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  secure 
and  maintain  the  kind  of  postal  service 
this  country  must  have. 

Some  of  the  problems  and  challenges 
of  the  postal  operations  were  discussed 
by  Gerald  Clarke  in  an  essay  in  Time 
magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  the  Postal  Service  Must  Be  Chanced 
(By  Gerald  Clarke) 

The  Post  Office,  an  organization  older  than 
the  republic  itself,  went  out  of  existence 
four  years  ago.  Amid  proud  speeches  and 
high  hopes,  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  took 
Its  place.  The  Pest  Office's  emblem,  a  gallop- 
ing pony  express  rider  from  the  19th  century, 
was  replaced  by  a  sleek  20th  century  eagle, 
and  the  Postal  Service,  a  quasi-independent 
Government  corporation,  was  expected  to  be 
equally  up  to  date.  Its  assignment  was  not 
only  to  deliver  the  mall  fast  and  efficiently 
but  also  to  pay  Its  own  way  within  a  few 
years,  phasing  out  a  200-year-old  subsidy 
from  the  American  taxpayer. 

So  much  for  good  intentions.  Instead  of 
combining  the  efficiency  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  Government's  concern  for  the 
public  good,  as  Its  designers  had  anticipated, 
the  Postal  Service  is  increasingly  unsuccess- 
ful as  a  buslne.ss  and  hurtful  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  new  eagle  has  no  wings.  Today 
postal  delivery  is  no  better  than  it  was  under 
the  old  Post  Office,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
worse.  The  Postal  Service,  which  has  a  cur- 
rent budget  of  $12.6  billion.  Is  now  running 
a  deficit  of  more  than  $820  million,  over  and 
above  a  federal  subsidy  of  $1.5  billion.  Unless 
It  receives  a  huge  infusion  of  cash,  it  could 
face  bankruptcy.  (As  a  corporation,  the 
Postal  Service  can  actually  go  bankrupt, 
though  the  Government,  of  course.  Is  alway.s 
there  to  ball  It  out.) 

Postal  rates,  mor,eover,  ha\e  risen  and  are 
still  rising  so  rapidly  that  many  users  will 
soon  be  priced  out  of  the  market.  Major 
voices  In  America's  free  press,  among  the 
nearly  10,000  magazines  and  hundreds  of 
mall-delivered  newspapers,  are  threatened 
with  extinction.  Two  questions  must  now  be 
asked.  What  went  wrong?  And  more  Impor- 


tant: What  kind  of  postal  service  does  the 
U.S.  need? 

The  first  question  Is  the  easier.  Just  about 
everything  went  wrong.  To  begin  with,  the 
top-management,  recruited  from  business, 
was  remarkably  unbusinesslike.  Elmer  Klas- 
sen,  who  was  Postmaster  General  from  Jan- 
uary 1972  to  February  1975.  always  seemed 
uncertain  about  what  the  Postal  Service 
should  be.  He  let  people  go,  and  then,  when 
operations  deteriorated,  hired  others  to  take 
their  place.  The  Postal  Service,  which  spends 
85 -^T  of  Its  budget  on  labor,  now  employs 
700.000,  making  it,  after  the  Bell  System,  the 
nation's  second  largest  corporate  employer. 

To  raise  Its  wages  to  the  level  of  private 
Industry  and  also  to  win  valuable  allies 
against  congressional  critics,  the  Pcstal  Serv- 
ice In  1973  gave  the  seven  postal  unions  an 
overly  generous  settlement :  an  Increase  that 
amounted  to  23 '^;  In  wages  and  bciiefits  over 
two  years  Postal  employees  now  earn  con- 
siderably more  than  comparable  Government 
workers;  a  beginning  postal  clerk,  for  exam- 
ple, makes  $10,898.  while  a  Government  clerk 
In  a  roughly  similar  area  starts  at  $8,500. 
Most  remarkably.  If  postal  workers  were  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  Government  employees, 
there  would  be  no  postal  deficit  at  all  this 
year.  Moreover,  postal  employees  have  also 
written  Into  their  1973  contract  something 
quite  unusual:  a  guarantee  against  their 
being  laid  off,  a  quid  pro  quo  supposedly  for 
their  pledge  never  to  strike.  That  promise, 
however,  has  not  prevented  them  from 
threatening  to  strike  when  their  present 
contract  expires  on  July  20. 

Inflation  has  hit  the  Postal  Service  even 
harder  than  most  other  enterprises.  Just  the 
Increases  In  fuel  prices — the  Postal  Service 
Is  the  nation's  biggest  gasoline  user — have 
added  $162  million  to  Its  costs  since  January 
1973.  The  only  successful  cost  cutting  that 
the  corporation  has  managed  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  service — reducing  the  number  of 
collections,  for  example,  and  putting  mall- 
boxes  by  the  curb  in  new  housing  develop- 
ments rather  than  by  the  door,  so  that  the 
homeowner  and  not  the  mailman  has  to  do 
the  walking. 

Faced  with  all  these  problems,  Klassen's 
successor  as  Postmaster  General,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bailar,  a  former  vice  president  for 
International  relations  at  American  Can  Co.. 
gives  the  promise  of  providing  more  efficient 
administration.  He  Is  young  (41),  analytical 
and  decisive.  Even  if  the  Postal  Service  had 
had  good  management  from  the  start,  how- 
ever. It  would  still  be  In  deep  trouble  today. 

The  law  that  created  It  contains  such  glar- 
ing contradictions  that  the  Postal  Service  !s 
virtually  destined  to  fall.  On  the  one  hand.  It 
Is  expected  to  break  even;  Government  sub- 
sidies are  even  now  being  phased  out.  with 
1984  as  a  hoped-for  cut-off  date.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  is  expected  to  provide  all  kinds 
of  public  services — many  of  them  money 
losing — that  Americans  have  depended  on  for 
generations,  and  still  depend  on  today.  "The 
Postal  Service,"  says  the  law.  "shall  have  as 
Us  basic  function  the  obligation  to  provide 
postal  services  to  bind  the  nation  together 
through  the  personal,  educational,  literary 
and  business  correspondence  of  the  people." 
Yet  "postal  rates  and  fees  shall  provide  suffi- 
cient revenues  so  that  the  total  estimated 
Income  and  appropriations  to  the  Postal 
Service  will  equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
total  estimated  costs  of  the  Postal  Service." 
The  past  four  years  have  shown  that  no  U.S. 
postal  operation  can  be  a  true  public  service 
and  at  the  same  time  break  e\en  on  costs. 

Until  recently.  U.S.  postal  operations  were 
no  more  supposed  to  pay  their  way  than 
were  the  Army,  Navy  or  dozens  of  other  fed- 
eral departments  set  up  to  serve  the  people. 
The  Second  Congress  in  1792  started  the 
practice  of  subsidizing  the  Post  Office,  and 
succeeding  Congresses  continued  It.  Those 
early  legislators  realized  that  the  Post  Office 
was  something  quite  different  from  a  busl- 
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ness:  it  was  a  means  of  uniting  a  sprawling, 
diverse  country  and  holding  It  together. 

For  that  reasoB.  the  Post  Office  encouraged 
newspapers  by  offering  them  low  mailing 
rates.  During  Washington's  Administration, 
a  congressional  committee  explained:  "The 
circulation  of  political  intelligence  Is  .  .  . 
Justly  reckoned  among  the  surest  means  of 
preventing  the  degeneracy  of  a  free  govern- 
ment." The  policy  worked;  the  Post  Office's 
cheap  rates  were  the  most  important  single 
factor  In  the  development  of  the  U.S.  press. 
From  1801  to  1830.  the  number  of  newspapers 
In  the  country  Increased  from  200  to  1.200. 

The  press  was  not  the  only  beneficiary  of 
inexpensive  service.  Almost  everyone  bene- 
fited in  one  way  or  another.  From  the  days 
of  Daniel  Boone  onward,  for  Instance,  the 
pioneers  had  mall  service,  at  great  cost  to 
the  Treasury.  Postal  deficits — and  Govern- 
ment subsidies — were  expected  as  a  matter 
of  course.  From  1851  until  1971.  when  It 
went  out  of  business,  the  Post  Office  made 
money  in  only  13  years.  Before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Its  subsidy  was  far  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  national  budget  than  it  was 
in  1970,  and  postal  officials  were  constantly 
seeking  ways  to  extend — not  curtail — serv- 
ices. 

Today  the  U.S.  Is  the  only  major  country 
that  expects  its  postal  operations  to  be  in 
the  black.  All  other  major  nations  subsidize 
their  post  offices,  either  directly — or  indirect- 
ly by  transferring  funds  from  government- 
owned,  moneymaklng  phone  and  telegraph 
operations.  Tlie  fact  Is  that  the  Postal  Service 
cannot  be  run  from  Its  own  revenues.  Con- 
sider the  pricing  upheavals  and  dislocations 
in  service  that  a  truly  "businesslike"  postal 
service  would  cause: 

A  letter,  which  now  costs  as  much  to 
travel  only  a  block  In  Manhattan  as  it  does 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  or  Anchorage, 
would  have  to  bear  its  actual  cost.  The  local 
letter  might  cost  a  nickel,  but  the  long-dis- 
tance letter  might  be  a  dollar. 

Postmen,  who  now  deliver  mall  to  the  Ha- 
vasupl  Indians  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  Just  as  they  do  to  the  densely  popu- 
lated cities,  would  find  It  too  expensive  to 
continue  such  deliveries.  The  Havasupls.  as 
well  as  Maine  loggers,  Wyoming  ranchers, 
Kansas  farmers  and  any  other  Americans 
who  live  in  sparsely  populated  areas,  would 
have  to  pay  a  great  deal  extra  for  serv- 
ice. Or  do  without  mall. 

The  Postal  Service,  which  maintains  30,- 
780  post  offices — 18,000  of  them  in  small 
towns,  hamlets  and  hollows — would  have  to 
shut  offices  wholesale. 

Residential  deliveries,  which  used  to  be 
two  a  day,  would  have  to  be  cut  back  even 
more,  perhaps  to  twice  a  week. 

A  truly  "businesslike"  operation.  In  short, 
would  serve  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  one-third  of  the  time.  Financially. 
It  might  break  even,  but  politically  and  soci- 
ally. It  would  break  many  links  connecting 
Americans. 

To  provide  the  services  that  are  rightly 
expected  of  it  and  still  try  to  hold  down  Its 
deficit,  the  Postal  Service  has  instead  raised 
Its  rates  again  and  again.  Since  1971.  the 
cost  of  sending  a  letter  has  gone  up  67  rf .  sec- 
ond-class (magazine  and  newspaper)  rates 
more  than  90%,  third-class  (bulk  advertis- 
ing) rates  57 ^c  and  fourth-class  (parcel  post 
and  books)  rates  6%  to  39%.  The  rises  are 
continuing  on  a  step-by-step  schedule.  Next 
year,  for  example,  the  total  Increase  for  sec- 
ond-class service  will  bulge  to  175%.  On  top 
of  all  that.  Seymour  Wenner.  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  for  the  Independent 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  recently  recom- 
mended that  second-,  third-  and  fourth- 
class  rates  be  raised  still  higher.  First-class 
postage  would  be  reduced  from  10<^  to  8V4<, 
but  the  saving  for  the  great  majority  of 
people  would  be  more  than  outweighed  by 
higher  costs  for  everything  else.  If  Wenner 
has  his  way,  second-class  rates  would  go  up 


to  five  times  what  they  were  In  1971.  Nor  Is 
that  all.  The  new  postal  workers'  contract 
now  under  negotiation  will  almost  certainly 
raise  costs  and  rates  yet  higher.  Time,  whose 
postal  costs  Jumped  from  $3.7  million  In  1970 
to  $7.5  million  In  1974,  would  have  to  pay 
an  estimated  $36  million  in  1980;  other 
publications  would  face  proportionate 
increases. 

The  figures  are  particularly  ominous  for 
publishers  of  magazines  and  newspapers, 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  rural  dailies  and  weeklies  that  de- 
pend on  mail  delivery,  and  for  book  and  rec- 
ord clubs.  The  most  prosperous  publishers, 
such  as  Time  Inc.  and  the  Reader's  Digest 
Association.  Inc.,  would  probably  survive, 
though  under  great  strain.  To  meet  their 
costs,  they  would  either  charge  their  sub- 
scribers far  more  than  they  do  today,  raising 
prices  beyond  the  reach  of  many,  or  they 
would  try  to  find  cheaper  means  of  distribu- 
tion. 

But  hundreds  of  smaller  publications 
would  die.  Americans  would  be  deprived  of 
many  of  their  sources  of  Information:  those 
small  Journals  from  left,  right  and  center 
that  vent  ideas  and  minority  points  of  view; 
religious  Journals;  magazines  for  farmers, 
union  members,  children,  hobbyists  or  any- 
body else  with  an  unusual  or  special  Interest. 
Anything  printed  that  Is  distributed  by  mall 
would  suffer.  The  major  loser  would  be  the 
nation  Itself. 

And  for  what  gain?  In  dollars  and  cents 
for  the  Postal  Service,  very  little.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  now  contribute  only  3%  of 
total  postal  income.  If  rates  are  doubled,  the 
magazines'  and  newspapers'  contribution  to 
total  postal  revenues  will  rise  to  only  6%  or 
less — and  then  quickly  drop  as  many  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  quit  publishing  while 
others  lose  subscribers  or  find  other  ways  of 
delivering  their  Issues.  Already  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  McCalVs,  the  Reader's  Digest 
and  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  are  experi- 
menting with  alternative  systems.  Including 
private  delivery  companies.  Time  will  soon 
join  them.  (By  law,  only  the  Postal  Service 
can  deliver  first-class  mall  and  have  access 
to  private  mailboxes:  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  other  three  classes  are  open  to  competi- 
tion, though  private  deliverers  cannot  use 
mailboxes.) 

If  private  distributors  are  successful,  the 
Postal  Service  will  sink  into  much  deeper 
trouble.  The  private  carriers  would  take  away 
business  In  cities  and  suburbs,  where  high 
volume  makes  It  easier  to  turn  a  profit,  and 
leave  to  the  Postal  Service  the  rural,  low- 
population  areas,  which  are  gross  money 
losers.  The  prospect  would  be  a  never-ending 
spiral  of  higher  rates,  lower  volume  and  de- 
teriorating service.  As  rates  went  up,  more 
ciistomers  would  flee,  and  rates  would  have 
to  go  up  again. 

Already  the  spiral  is  beginning.  Since  1969. 
because  of  high  rates  and  poor  service,  the 
Postal  Service  has  lost  about  one-third  of 
Its  parcel  post  business  to  private  companies. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Depres- 
sion, total  mall  volume — not  Just  parcel 
poet — Is  down.  Reason:  rising  rates  In  a  time 
of  economic  recession.  Postmaster  General 
Ballar,  along  with  nearly  everyone  else  who 
has  studied  the  problem,  warns  that  the  vast- 
ly higher  rates  proposed  by  Wenner  would 
shrink  volume  still  further.  Yet.  adds  Ballar, 
"the  fixed  costs  of  postal  service  would  re- 
main," and  thus  rates  would  have  to  Jump 
even  further. 

What  should  be  done?  One  suggestion  in 
Congress  is  to  turn  the  Postal  Service  com- 
pletely over  to  private  enterprise,  making 
It  either  a  regulated  monopoly,  like  the  tele- 
phone Industry,  or  setting  up  several  com- 
peting postal  systems.  Illinois  Representative 
Philip  Crane  has  even  introduced  a  bill  to 
end  the  Government  monopoly  of  first-class 
mall  and  open  It  up  to  private  competition. 
Such  systems  might  work  In  heavily  popu- 


lated areas,  but  there  would  be  no  profit  in 
serving  the  rest  of  the  country.  Congress 
would  then  have  to  provide  big  subsidies  to 
serve  less  populated  areas  or  tillow  the  private 
postal  systems  to  charge  much  more  for  mall 
delivery  to  those  points. 

Another  proposal,  put  forth  In  a  bill  by 
Texas  Democratic  Representative  EUgio  de 
la  Garza.  Is  to  kill  the  Postal  Service  and 
bring  back  the  old  Post  Office  under  total 
Government  control.  The  trouble  with  this 
Idea  Is  that  it  Invites  a  return  of  the  abuses 
and  inefficiencies  of  the  Post  Office,  which 
was  Inflexibly  bureaucratic  and  ridden  with 
politics.  The  virtue  of  a  Government  corpo- 
ration Is  that  it  can  make  appointments  on 
the  basis  of  merit  alone,  transfer  funds  as 
It  thinks  best  without  bureaucratic  controls, 
and  plan  ahead  and  borrow  money  for  mod- 
ernization. 

Considering  the  alternatives,  the  quasi-in- 
dependent Postal  Service  should  be  retained, 
but  it  must  be  changed — and  quickly. 

The  solution  lies  with  Congress.  First,  it 
should  declare  unmistakably  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  In  fact  a  service  and  not  a  business 
that  should  be  expected  to  break  even.  It 
will  always  have  to  receive  Governmenrt 
money  if  it  is  to  do  the  Job  the  public  needs 
and  wants.  A  bill  now  In  Congress  to  provide 
the  Postal  Service  with  a  subsidy  of  up  to 
20-:;  of  Its  operating  expenses  is  a  sensible 
recognition  of  this  fact.  Says  New  York  Dem- 
ocratic Representative  James  Hanley,  who  is 
head  of  the  House  Postal  Service  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  sponsor  of  the  bill:  "There's 
no  way  the  traditional  concept  and  quality 
of  the  Postal  Service  can  be  maintained  at 
a  break-even  level."  Former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  O'Brien  agrees.  Says  O'Brien, 
who  proposed  the  Idea  of  a  separate  corpora- 
tion In  1967  and  who  now  feels  that  various 
changes  have  turned  It  Into  a  monster:  "At 
no  time  did  we  envision  the  Post  Office  as  a 
profit-making  entity.  There  has  to  be  an 
equity,  a  balance  In  the  service  to  allow  com- 
munication with  the  American  people.  We 
had  no  Idea  that  this  woiUd  be  Inhibited  or 
destroyed." 

Second.  Congress  must  take  back  the  power 
to  review  rates.  Postal  rates  are  so  enmeshed 
with  the  public  service  role  that  they  should 
be  responsive  to  the  will  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  not  left  simply  to  an  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  and  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  without  customary 
Senate  approval. 

Beyond  that,  while  respecting  the  Postal 
Service's  Independence,  Congress  must  over- 
see Its  functions  much  more  closely.  In  wash- 
ing Its  hand  of  postal  matters  in  1971.  Con- 
gress abdicated  a  responsibility  for  postal 
affairs  that  was  set  out  for  It  In  the  Con- 
stitution. The  lawmakers  might  well  refer 
to  the  words  of  George  Washington,  who 
spoke  of  the  Post  Office  as  the  Indispensable 
chain  binding  Americans  together. 


DR.  LILLIE  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Baltimore  mourns  the  passing  of 
Dr.  Lillie  M.  Jackson,  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  an  indomitable  force  for 
progress  who  was  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration at  the  very  front  lines  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  Maryland  and 
the  Nation.  A  review  of  some  of  her  ef- 
forts— to  desegregate  public  swimming 
pools,  to  put  blacks  on  the  Baltimore  City 
PoUce  Force,  to  open  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  blacks — shows  how  great 
the  changes  in  our  society  have  been 
over  the  period  of  her  career.  Her  vigor 
and  her  respect  for  the  law,  her  political 
skill  and  her  integrity,  all  made  her  in 
the  words  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
"an  inspiration  to  her  family,  her  race 
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and  her  community."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Sunpapers  editorial  and 
the  Washington  Post  article  reviewing 
her  career  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers] 
Dr.  Lillie  M.  Jackson 

The  death  of  Dr.  Lillie  M.  Jackson  Is  a  re- 
minder of  how  far  black  Americans  had  to 
come,  and  of  how  far  they  have  come  with- 
in the  lifetime  of  one  of  their  pioneer  lead- 
ers. When  Dr.  Jackson  first  became  active  In 
the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Colored  People  In  the  late  Twenties, 
it  was  a  moribund  organization  Indeed.  The 
local  NAACP  had  been  a  force  to  contend 
with  around  1911  and  1912.  when  Baltimore 
Negroes  faced  harsh  resistance  In  their  mi- 
gration from  the  southern  to  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  city.  But  it  fell  into  decline, 
becoming  Just  a  baker's  dozen  of  well-mean- 
ing people  who  accomplished  little  and  pro- 
tested only  feebly  when  Maryland  was  still 
suffering  the  shame  of  lynchings  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  It  was  in  this  situation  that 
Mrs.  Jackson  showed  her  mettle  in  a  mem- 
bership drive  and  became  president  of  the 
Baltimore  NAACP  in  1935.  Under  her  com- 
bative _but  vigorously  constitutional  leader- 
ship, this  city  and  state  moved  to  the  fore- 
front In  the  civil  rights  movement  that  was 
to  transform  America. 

The  Baltimore  branch  of  the  NAACP,  or 
its  state  conference.  Instituted  legal  action 
that  desegregated  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Law  School,  fought  restrictive  conve- 
nants  in  sales  of  houses,  pushed  through 
equalization  of  teacher  salaries  for  persons 
of  all  races,  broke  the  color  bar  in  librarian 
courses  offered  by  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary, decried  discrimination  against  black 
customers  in  department  stores,  put  blacks 
on  the  Baltimore  police  force  and  campaigned 
against  swimming  pool  segregation.  It  is 
quite  a  list — a  list  of  the  various  causes  that 
finally  culminated  in  the  Supreme  Court 
ban  on  school  segregation  and  all  the  great 
legal  turnings  that  followed  from  this  de- 
cision. Dr.  Jackson's  role  Is  Instructive.  It 
shows  that  the  civil  rights  movement  was 
not  an  impersonal,  automatic  phenomenon 
but  a  quest  for  human  decency  that  required 
the  fervent  commitment  of  many  Individuals. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  one  of  these,  and  there- 
fore one  of  our  community's  illustriovis  citi- 
zens. Her  accomplishments  provide  an  im- 
pressive record  of  things  done  and  point  the 
way  to  the  many,  many  steps  still  to  be 
taken  If  our  society  Is  to  achieve  Its  promise. 
Always  constructive,  always  Indomitable,  al- 
ways a  seeker  after  the  rights  that  should  be 
guaranteed  to  all  Americans,  Dr.  Jackson  was 
to  the  end  an  inspiration  to  her  family,  hei 
race  and  her  community. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  7,  1975) 

Lillie  M.  Jackson,  of  NAACP 

(By  Martin  Well) 

Lillie  M.  Jackson,  86,  one  of  Maryland's 
foremost  civil  rights  advocates  for  decades  as 
the  longtime  head  of  the  NAACP  in  Balti- 
more and  on  the  state  level,  died  In  her  sleep 
Saturday  at  her  Baltimore  home. 

An  able  organizer  and  impassioned  orator, 
Mrs.  Jackson  headed  the  Baltimore  chapter 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  from  1935  to  1970, 
and  led  the  civil  rights  groups  Maryland  con- 
ference from  1942  to  1962. 

During  her  tenure  In  both  these  posts  she 
played  a  leading  role  In  efforts  to  open  stores, 
schools.  Jobs,  neighborhoods  and  voting  rolls 
to  blacks. 

In  winning  her  victories,  Mrs.  Jackson 
made  use  of  lawsuits  and  legislatures  and 
door-to-door  organizing  In  Baltimore's  black 
ghetto  where  she  spent  almost  her  entire  life. 


When  she  became  president  of  Baltimore's 
NAACP  branch  It  had  fewer  than  10  members. 
Mrs.  Jackson  built  it  to  a  peak  membership 
of  more  than  20,000. 

In  1935,  In  the  first  step  In  a  long  cam- 
paign to  open  then-segregated  state  univer- 
sities to  blacks,  the  NAACP  brought  suit  In 
Baltimore  to  open  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's law  school  there  to  a  black  student. 

That  suit  was  ultimately  successful.  Later 
suits  opened  the  doors  of  other  graduate 
units  of  the  university.  In  at  least  one  of 
them,  Mrs.  Jackson  enlisted  a  member  of  her 
family  as  a  plaintiff. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  Mrs.  Jackson's 
daughter  Juanlta,  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Mitchell 
Jr.,  recalled  last  night,  "my  brother-in-law 
wanted  to  go  to  graduate  school  (In  sociol- 
ogy) at  College  Park." 

Mrs.  Jackson  "got  him  to  be  a  plaintiff.  We 
went  to  court.  He  broke  the  barriers"  against 
admission  of  blacks  at  the  university's  grad- 
uate division  at  College  Park. 

Mrs.  Mitchell's  husband  Is  director  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  NAACP.  Her 
brother-in-law  who  holds  a  masters  degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  is  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,  a  U.S.  congressman  from  Baltimore. 

When  her  mother  began  her  work,  Mrs. 
Mitchell  (a  lawyer)  said,  Baltimore  and  Mary- 
land were  among  the  most  thoroughly  seg- 
regated Jurisdictions  in  the  nation. 

"Mother  believed  In  suing  Jim  Crow  out 
of  Maryland,"  Mrs.  Mitchell  said. 

"We  were  all  young  people  when  mother 
started.  She  challenged  all  of  us,"  Mrs.  Jack- 
son added.  "We  were  challenged  to  work 
through  the  NAACP  for  our  own  liberation. 
Always  within  the  law,  but  changing  the  law 
to  get  the  corrections  we  needed." 

In  1942  Mrs.  Jackson's  Baltimore  NAACP 
chapter  began  the  long  struggle  to  register 
voters  that  eventually  brought  blacks  to  pub- 
lic office  in  the  city  and  state. 

At  the  time  there  was  only  one  place  to 
register,  in  a  downtown  courthouse  base- 
ment. Registration  was  held  only  on  work- 
ing days,  and  ended  at  4  p.m. 

Mrs.  Jackson  organized  campaigns  to  drive 
blacks  downtown  to  the  courthouse,  which 
some  found  forbidding.  Eventually  the  days, 
hours  and  number  of  locations  were  increased 
and  so  did  the  numbers  of  black  voters. 

During  the  first  campaigns  In  which  black 
sought  office,  Mrs.  Jackson  went  from  door 
to  door  In  black  neighborhoods,  exhorting 
residents  to  "leave  that  washing,  come  on," 
and  vote,  her  daughter  recalled. 

When  tensions  mounted  In  the  wake  of 
killings  by  the  police  In  Baltimore  In  1942, 
Mrs.  Jackson  led  2,000  persons  on  a  march 
to  the  state  capital  In  Annapolis. 

It  led  then-Go V.  Herbert  O'Conor  to  set  up  " 
the  state's  first  Interracial  Commission  and 
to  appoint  Mrs.  Jackson  to  sit  on  It.  Dissatis- 
fied with  the  panel's  progress  and  concerned 
about  her  future  freedom  to  protest,  Mrs. 
Jackson  resigned  and  resolved  not  to  su;cept 
appointed  office  again. 

"God  opened  my  mouth,"  she  said.  "No  man 
can  close  it." 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  born  m  Baltimore  and 
graduated  in  1908  from  the  Colored  High  and 
Training  School,  a  combination  secondary 
and  teacher  training  school.  After  teaching 
for  two  years  she  married  Kelffer  Jackson,  a 
traveling  exhibitor  of  religious  films. 

After  traveling  throughout  the  South  for 
eight  years,  the  couple  returned  to  Baltimore, 
where  Mrs.  Jackson  established  a  reputation 
for  speaking  out  at  churches  and  mass  meet- 
ings against  racial  discrimination,  denounc- 
ing it  as  ungodly. 

Among  the  acts  of  discrimination  that  an- 
gered her  were  the  refusal  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  to  admit  her  oldest  daughter,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1929  to  admit  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

After  taking  the  helm  of  Baltimore's  then 
dormant  NAACP  chapter  In  1935  she  joined 


with  the  black  churches  and  the  Airo-Amer- 
Ican  newspaper  to  organize  community  res- 
idents on  a  broad  scale,  her  daughter  said. 

"She  made  them  feel  the  NAACP  was  the 
channel  through  which  God  wanted  us  to 
work  for  our  own  liberation  . . .  within  the 
Constitution." 

Her  efforts  included  programs  to  put  blacks 
on  the  Baltimore  police  force  and  to  desegre- 
gate local  swimming  pools. 

Mrs.  Jackson  also  traveled  around  the  state 
or  organize  Maryland's  first  state  conference 
of  NAACP  branches. 

She  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Morgan  State  College  In  1958. 

On  Mother's  Day  last  year.  Baltimore 
Mayor  William  Donald  Schaefer  proclaimed 
the  occasion  Dr.  LlUle  M.  Jackson  Day. 

Asked  for  a  message  for  the  city's  blacks, 
Mrs.  Jackson  said:  "Get  together  children. 
In  unity  there  Is  strength." 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Mitchell,  survivors  In- 
clude two  daughters,  Virginia  J.  Klah,  of 
Atlanta,  and  Marlon  D.  Smith,  of  Los  An- 
geles, a  .son.  Bowen  K.  Jackson,  of  Baltimore 
and  10  grandchildren  and  nine  great 
grandchildren. 


DEATH  OF  FREDERICK  E.  BATRUS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished Federal  executive,  an  attorney 
who  served  27  years  in  the  postal  service 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Post- 
master General  in  charge  of  some  of  the 
most  complex  facets  of  the  old  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
was  recently  taken  by  a  heart  attack  at 
the  untimely  age  of  60  years.  I  speak  of 
Frederick  E.  Batrus,  a  man  for  whom  I, 
along  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
others  who  knew  him,  had  great  respect. 

Mr.  Batrus,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Dickinson  School  of 
Law,  entered  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  1946  after  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  n.  Enlisting  as  a  private,  he 
later  was  commissioned  an  Infantry  offi- 
cer and  earned  the  Silver  Star.  Bronze 
Star  and  Purple  Heart  in  Europe.  Later, 
he  was  chief  trial  judge  advocate  for  the 
Army  in  Paris. 

As  a  member  of  the  postal  service, 
Fred  Batrus  served  as  an  attorney  in  the 
office  of  the  general  counsel,  as  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  for  traJTsportation, 
Executive  Assistant  to  thejDeputy  Post- 
master General,  and  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter General  for  engineering  and  logistics. 
In  all  those  positions  he  served  ably  and 
was  a  fount  of  information,  not  only  for 
his  various  superiors  in  the  Post  Office, 
but  also  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
concerned  with  postal  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  many 
members  of  the  Senate  who  will  join  me 
in  expressing  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Batrus,  her  son  and  daughters  on  the 
death  of  a  very  good  man. 


JOE  D.  HALL  IS  PROMOTED 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  since 
1971  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Okla- 
homa City  Planning  Office  in  the  South- 
west region  has  been  ably  headed  by  Joe 
D.  Hall,  a  veteran  of  14  years  of  Federal 
service.  In  his  position,  Joe  Hall  has  been 
responsible  for  coordinating  Bureau 
planning  activities  for  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  portions  of  Kansas  and  Texas. 
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Joe  Hall  has  been  an  effective  spokes- 
man for  the  Bureau's  program  and  for 
coordinated  water  resources  planning 
and  development  in  the  West.  His  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  efforts  have  won 
him  a  multitude  of  friends  and  admirers 
of  which  I  am  one  Regrettably,  Okla- 
homa is  now  losing  his  services  since  next 
week  Joe  Hall  will  assume  duties  as 
regional  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's Lower  Missouri  region,  head- 
quartered in  Denver. 

As  regional  director,  Joe  Hall  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  reclamation  activities  in  a 
region  which  encompasses  eastern  Colo- 
rado, southeastern  Wyoming,  northern 
Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

This  is  a  substantial  promotion  and 
Joe  Hall  is  well  equipped  to  handle  the 
assignment.  He  has  a  varied  background 
in  Bureau  construction  and  planning 
activities  in  the  States  of  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Kansas.  He  has  demonstrated 
superior  skills  in  working  with  the  public. 
Members  of  the  Congress,  State  and  local 
officials,  and  other  Federal  agencies  in 
coordinating  complex  water  resource 
planning  activities. 

Mr.  President,  Joe  Hall  served  my 
State  well  in  the  post  he  now  leaves  after 
4  years.  It  is  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
that  I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  under- 
taking. He  represents  the  highest  type  of 
Government  official  whose  dedication  to 
duty  and  technical  competence  vastly  en- 
hances the  quality  of  service  our  Govern- 
ment delivers  to  its  citizens. 


TEACHER  SALARIES  AND  THE  U.S. 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  serious  inflation  we  have 
experienced  in  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
wages  in  some  occupations  have  not  kept 
up  with  the  rising  costs  of  living. 

An  article  has  come  to  my  attention 
by  Parke  B.  Loren  and  Jeffrey  M.  Elliot 
dealing  with  this  issue  as  it  relates  to 
teachers'  salaries  to  economic  growth  as 
reflected  by  changes  in  per  capita  per- 
sonal income.  They  believe  this  would  be 
an  equitable  way  for  teachers  to  share  in 
the  rewards  of  economic  growth. 

I  feel  this  article  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Teacreb  Salaries  and  the  U.S.  Ek;ONOMT 

(By  Parke  B.  Loren  and  Jeffrey  M.  Elliot) 

Resolving  the  problems  of  school  finance 
and  teachers'  salaries  requires  a  glimpse  into 
the  future  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Despite  the  current  downturn,  projections 
of  economic  growth  in  the  U.S.  over  the 
next  several  decades  anticipate  a  phenome- 
nal expansion  which  can  support  extended 
educational  programs  and  increased  teacher 
salaries. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  altered  economic 
conditions  resulting  from  the  energy  crisis, 
ecological  problems,  and  limitations  of  raw 
materials  may  have  a  modifying  effect  on 
the  rate  of  U.S.  economic  growth.  Further- 
more, we  realize  that  the  economy  of  this 
country  Is  affected  significantly  by  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  other  nations.  However, 
we  believe  that  technological  and  scientific 
advances  will  reduce  or  counterbalance  the 
adverse  effects  of  current  crises. 


The  January,  1975,  issue  of  Money  fea- 
tured a  discussion  of  future  economic 
growth  as  projected  by  several  leading  fore- 
casting firms.  These  forecasts  suggest  that 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  U.S.,  In 
constant  dollars,  will  reach  a  growth  rate 
somewhere  between  2%  and  6%  by  the  end 
of  1975  and  will  continue  at  this  level  dur- 
ing 1976. 

The  April,  1974,  Survey  of  Current  Business 
reported  that  economic  growth  In  total  per- 
sonal Income  (TPI)  in  the  U.S.,  in  constant 
1967  dollars,  rose  from  $313.5  billion  In  1950 
to  $708.6  billion  in  1970.  The  projected  TPI 
for  1980  was  $1,068.5  billion,  and  for  1990  was 
$1,517.2  billion.  TPI  will  increase  by  1990  to 
3.14  times  the  1970  purchasing  power,  ac- 
cording to  this  forecast.  These  projections  as- 
sume an  economic  growth  rate  of  4.2 Tc  an- 
nually between  1970  and  1980  and  of  slightly 
less  than  4<ri  annually  between  1980  and 
1990. 

While  we  believe  that  this  growth  rate  is 
attainable,  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  will  not  alter  the  heart  of  our 
proposal:  Educational  funding  and  teachers' 
salaries  should  be  tied  to  some  valid  index  of 
economic  growth  so  that  those  concerned 
will  be  able  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
fruits  of  economic  growth.  We  suggest  that 
economic  growth  in  the  United  States  during 
the  next  two  or  three  decades  will  support 
the  educational  services  required  for  the 
leisure-oriented  affluent,  technology-based 
society  which  Is  currently  emerging. 

When  these  projected  data  are  converted 
into  per  capita  personal  Income  (PCPI),  we 
find  a  suitable  Justification  for  adequate  sal- 
aries for  teachers.  The  Survey  of  Current 
Business  projects  PCPI,  again  in  constant 
1967  dollars,  of  $4,780  in  1980  and  $6,166  in 
1990.  Since  the  PCPI  In  this  country  was 
$3,188  in  1967,  purchasing  power  should  in- 
crease 49.94'T^  from  1967  to  1980  and  93.41'% 
from  1967  to  1990.  Although  a  lower  rate  of 
economic  growth  would  reduce  these  figures, 
we  anticipate  substantial  economic  growth 
prior  to  1980  and  1990. 

We  believe  that  teachers'  salaries  should  be 
tied  to  economic  growth  as  reflected  by 
changes  in  PCPI.  We  further  propose  that 
salary  changes  be  determined  by  Increases — 
or  decreabes — In  the  PCPI  for  the  particular 
locale  served  by  a  school  system.  The  average 
teacher  salary  in  the  United  States  in  1967 
was  $6,830.  In  1971  the  average  salary  had 
increased  to  $9,265  and  by  1973  had  reached 
$10,114.  However,  if  the  average  salary  had 
been  bound  to  changes  in  the  nation's  PCPI, 
the  average  would  have  been  $8,919  in  1971 
and  $10,599  in  1973.  Note  that  our  approach 
would  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the 
average  salary  in  1971  and  an  increase  of  $485 
in  1973. 

We  offer  the  salary  changes  In  the  public 
schools  of  Dade  County  (Miami),  Florida, 
as  an  example.  In  1967  the  average  salary 
of  Dade  County  teachers  was  $8,300.  This 
average  had  increased  to  $10,435  in  1971  and 
to  $11,886  In  1973.  However,  if  these  average 
salaries  had  been  locked  into  the  changes 
in  PCPI  in  the  United  States,  the  average 
would  have  been  $10,921  in  1971  and  $12,881 
In  1973.  Furthermore,  had  the  average  sal- 
ary been  tied  to  the  growth  in  PCPI  in  Flor- 
ida, it  would  have  been  $11,933  in  1971  and 
$13,790  in  1973.  Basing  salary  Increases  upon 
changes  in  the  PCPI  in  the  Miami,  Florida. 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  would 
have  resulted  in  an  average  salary  of  $12,074 
for  1971.  {Data  for  the  Miami,  Florida,  SMSA 
for  1973  will  not  be  available  until  May, 
1975.) 

If  the  average  salary  of  U.S.  teachers  were 
bound  to  the  nation's  projected  PCPI  for 
1980  and  1990,  the  $6,830  average  for  1967 
would  increase,  in  constant  1967  dollars,  to 
$10.?40  in  1980  and  to  $13,209  by  1990.  If  the 
average  salary  of  Dade  County  teachers  were 
locked  into  the  projected  PCPI  for  the  U.S. 
for  1980  and  1990.  the  $8,300  average  for  1967 


would  Increase,  in  constant  1967  dollars,  to 
$12,445  in  1980  and  $16,053  in  1990.  However, 
If  the  average  salary  were  tied  to  projections 
of  PCPI  in  Florida,  the  average  salary  of  Dade 
County  teachers  would  increase.  In  constant 
1967  dollars,  to  $13,200  in  1980  and  to  $16,- 
995  in  1990.  Naturally,  adjustments  for  infia- 
tlon  would  increase  these  salary  figures. 

We  suggest  that  this  approach  to  the  de- 
termination of  teachers'  salaries  would  elim- 
inate much  of  the  friction  which  may  ad- 
versely affect  education.  Since  salaries  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  tend  to  change 
in  concert  wtih  changes  in  the  PCPI,  the 
establishment  of  some  fixed  relationship  be- 
tween teacher  salaries  and  the  changes  in 
the  PCPI  should  provide  some  measure  of 
fairness  in  the  development  of  salary  sched- 
ules. In  such  a  system,  educators  would  have 
to  be  prepared  to  accept  the  effects  of  possi- 
ble downswings  in  the  economy.  However, 
such  downswings  would  probably  occur  only 
in  the  event  of  pronounced  economic  dislo- 
cation which  would  affect  the  revenues  of  the 
school  systems.  Furthermore,  these  economic 
dislocations  would  also  generate  severe  con- 
tractions in  the  private  sector  of  the  national 
economy. 

Whatever  the  nation's  economic  future, 
educators  must  be  prepared  to  play  a  central 
role  in  creating  and  preserving  the  stability 
of  our  society.  Educators  must  become  in- 
creasingly future-oriented  in  research,  lead- 
ership, and  service.  Educational  spending 
should  be  regarded  as  an  investment  in  the 
future  welfare  of  the  nation — not  as  an  ex- 
pense to  be  avoided.  We  hope  that  educa- 
tional leaders  will  accept  this  challenge. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BI- 
CENTENNIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration,  John  War- 
ner, has  a  difficult  job.  often  frustrating, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  the  potential 
of  a  rich  reward.  He  was  handed  a  rud- 
derless ship  when  the  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration was  created  from  the  wreck 
of  the  original  commission  in  1973  and 
he  has  done  an  energetic  job.  John  War- 
ner has  traveled  to  33  States  in  the  past 
year  to  carry  the  Bicentennial  message 
to  cities  and  towns,  Indian  reservations 
and  private  foundations,  enlisting  their 
support  and  enthusiasm  for  the  coming 
year.  He  has  stretched  very  limited  funds 
in  an  attempt  to  involve  as  many  citizens 
as  possible  in  our  commemorative  effort 
and  he  deserves  our  deep  thanks. 

Many  worthwhile  projects  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  ARBA  and  by  State 
and  local  Bicentennial  commissions.  In 
Maryland,  Mi?s  Louise  Gore,  chairperson 
of  the  Bicentennial  commission  for  the 
State,  has  spearheaded  a  wide  diversity 
of  activities  to  celebrate  Maryland's  role 
in  the  founding  of  our  Nation.  Maryland 
can  be  extremely  proud  that  the  spirit 
and  pride  of  the  Revolution  are  belr  g  re- 
freshed through  historic  studies,  restora- 
tion and  preservation  of  hi-storic  proper- 
ties, exhibits  and  festivals  which  cele- 
brate every  facet  of  Maryland  revolu- 
tionary history.  We  in  Congress  should 
encourage  these  efforts  and  hope  that 
this  spirit  and  pride  can  carry  us  succes- 
f ully  into  our  third  century.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Maryland's  county  by 
county  Bicentennial  efforts  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  a  list  of  proj- 
ects which  the  State  Bicentennial  com- 
mission has  currently  underway  for  the 
coming  year. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COUNTY   BICENTENNIAL   PROJECTS   IN   MARYLAND 

(1)  Each  county  is  preparing  an  update, 
revision  and/or  original  county  history  at 
the  request  of  Chairman  Gore. 

(2)  Each  county  is  participating  In  the 
Maryland  Forest  Service's  "Tree  Hall  of 
Fame"  program. 

ALLEGANY 

Heritage : 

Historic  Church  Tour  and  Histories/United 
Church  Women. 

Restoration  of  Michael  Cresap  House,  Old- 
town/MHT. 

Marking  of  Mason-Dixon  Line,  Rocky  Gap 
Park. 

Walking  Tour  of  Washington  Street/Op- 
eration Gateway. 

Bicentennial  Heritage  Trail  through  Wash- 
ington, Allegany,  and  Garrett  Counties  (200 
points  of  interest) . 

Braddock's  Trail — 100  mile  Hiking  Trail. 

Festivals: 

Heritage  Days — June  1975/Operation  Gate- 
way. 

Bicentennial  Theatrical  Series — 1975  (4 
plays) /Prostburg  State  College. 

Bicentennial  Concert/Cumberland  Choral 
Society. 

Hospitality  Days — September  11-14,  1975. 

Bicentennial  Book  Teas/ Allegany  County 
Library. 

Weekly  Tours  of  History  House. 

Physical  Fitness  Gala/Physical  Fitness 
Commission. 

Bicentennial  Half-Time — School  Bands. 

Christmas  Caravan  of  Historic  Homes — 
Lavale  Century  Club. 

Dedication  of  Bicentennial  Heritage  Park — 
June  14,  1975. 

Horizons : 

Development  of  the  Narrows. 

Extension  of  C  &  O  Canal  to  downtown 
Cumberland. 

Fort  Cumberland  Interpretive  Trail. 

Bicentennial  Information  Center,  Cumber- 
land. 

Replica  of  a  C  &  O  Canal  Boat. 

ANNE   ARUNDEL 

Heritage : 

St.  Anne's  Church,  Annapolis — Blcenten- 
r.lal  Plans. 

Chippendale  Bench,  Paca  Gardens,  Ark  & 
Dove  Chapter,  Daughters  of  American 
Colonists. 

Sundial,  Paca  Gardens,  Peggy  Stewart 
Chapter,  DAR. 

Completion  of  the  William  Paca  House  & 
Gardens  with  Interpretive  Center  contain- 
ing exhibits  illustrating  1776-86  events/ 
Historic  Annapolis,  Inc. 

Hancock's  Resolution/Historic  Annapolis, 
Inc. 

Shiplap  House  (Harp  &  Crown  Tavern)/ 
Historic  Annapolis,  Inc. 

Restoration : 

John  and  George  Barber's  Store  &  Ware- 
house No.  2  (circa  1815) /MHT. 

43  Pinkney  Street  (circa  1800) /MHT. 

John  and  George  Barber's  Store  &  Ware- 
house No.  1   (circa  1800) /MHT. 

Festivals: 

"Prom  Saddlebags  to  Satellites",  Glen  Bur- 
nie  Improvement  Association,  1976. 

Commemorative  "Peggy  Stewart"  Celebra- 
tion. 

Parades,  July  4,  1976. 

Bicentennial  Program/ Anne  Arundel  Com- 
munity College. 

Special  Exhlbltions/U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Museum. 

Horizons : 

Underground  utility  lines  especially  in  his- 
toric districts. 

Rehabilitation  of  blighted  urban  areas. 
Graphic   visitor    Information   system/His- 
toric Annapolis,  Inc. 


Community  Park,  Severna  Park. 

Information  Centers. 

Pilot  Program — "Great  Trees  of  Maryland." 

BALTIMORE   CITY 

Heritage: 

"My  Maryland,  1776,"  &  original  musical 
focusing  on  underground  railroad — Balti- 
more Actors  Theatre. 

Restoration  of  Taylor's  Chapel. 

Our  Flag  Youth  Program. 

Greenmount  Cemetery  brochures. 

Baltimore  Firsts. 

John  Hopkins  Centennial  Series. 

Bicentennial  Events/Community  College  of 
Baltimore. 

American  Freedom  Train,  Baltimore, 
August  1976. 

Festivals : 

Esto  '76— July  5-11,  1976. 

"Christopher  CcUimbus,"  Yugoslavian  Pro- 
duction, August  18-30,  1976. 

International  Doll  Show,  March  1976. 

Indian  Village,  Baltimore  Zoo  Grounds, 
August  15-21,  1976. 

Polish  (July  4-September  30,  1976),  Greek 
(August  1-7,  1976)  &  Italian  Festivals 
(August  22-29,  1976). 

Piper's  Ball  &  Highland  Games. 

AAU  Judo  Tournament,  April  23-24.  1976. 

Sogetsu  USA.  May  1976. 

Operation  Sail.  July  18-24,  1976. 

Horizons: 

Bicentennial  Visitors  Center,  Fells  Point. 

Baltimore  World  Port  Garden. 

Pride  in  Baltimore,  Guidebook/Events  Cal- 
endar. Junior  League  of  Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE   COUNTY 

Heritage : 

Museum  projects,  Essex,  CatonsviUe  & 
Lansdowne. 

Restoration  of  Balleston  Mansion,  Essex. 

Thumbnail  sketches,  newspaper  series, 
Reistertown. 

Historic  film,  CatonsviUe. 

"Bicentenrlal  Broadside",  weekly  articles 
on  local  events  200  years  ago,  Catonsville. 

Community  map,  Catonsville. 

Restoration  &  Dedication  of  Fort  Garrison, 
PikesviUe. 

Tlmonium  Mansions,  restoration  for  com- 
munity use,  Tlmonium. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Black  Maryland,  tracing  gene- 
alogy of  25  selected  couples  re  contributions 
to  family  and  community 

Written  history  of  role  of  women  in  Mary- 
land's history,  AAUW. 

Festivals: 

■Spirit  of  '76  Bicentennial  Ball",  Eastwind, 
October  24,  1975. 

Dundalk — May  1976. 

Re-enactmeiit  of  Battle  of  North  Point- 
Film. 

"O  :e  Nation  Under  God",  ecumenical  serv- 
ices— 1976,  Reistertown. 

Period  Costume  Garden  Party,  July  1976, 
Relsterstown. 

"21  Days  Salute"  to  USA,  June  14-July  4, 
1976,  Towson. 

9  weekends  of  various  events.  July  4-Labor 
Day,  1976,  Reistertown. 

Collector's  Display  Day,  March  8,  1975, 
Essex. 

"Wake  Up  America"  Relay  Ride,  4-H  Clubs 
on  horseback  through  county,  April  30  & 
May  1.  1975. 

American  Wind  Symphony.  Dundalk  Pas- 
senger Terminal,  June  7,  1976. 

"Bicentennial  Super  Sunday",  June  15, 
1975.  Essex. 

Baltimore  County  Bicentennial  Week-end, 
Towson — July  12-13,  1975. 

"200  Houses  to  Signify  200  Years" — May  1- 
9,  1976,  PikesviUe. 

Dundalk  Community  Fair — July  4,  1976, 
Dundalk. 

Sunri.<-e  Service — Tlmonium  Fair 

Grounds — July  4,  1976. 

We  Olde  Woodlawn  Crafts  Festival,  June 
19-20.  1976,  Woodlawn. 


Horizons: 

Time  Capsule,  Towson. 

Bicentennial  calendar  illustrated  w/hls- 
toric  prints. 

"Franklin  Woodland  Trails,"  Relsterstown. 

Furnishing  "Relsterstown  Room"  In  li- 
brary. Relsterstown. 

Historic  Landmarks  Tour  Tapes.  June  1975. 

High  School  Art  Contests.  Bicentennial 
Logo,  March  1975. 

Tree  Grove  Planting.  Towson. 

Summer  Language  Camps,  preparation  of 
guides  for  foreign  visitors.  1975. 

Liberty  Tree  Grove.  Towson. 

CALVERT 

Heritage  &  Festivals:  Cavalier  Days  In  Cal- 
vert County.  Historical  Folk  Festival,  May 
30-June  1,  1975.  May  29-31,  1976. 

Horizons : 

Visitors'  Information  Center,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

Completion  of  Calvert  Marine  Museum, 
Solomons. 

CAROLINE 

Heritage:  Ooldsborough  House,  Greens- 
boro-Caroline Co.  Historical  Society. 

Festivals:  Town  celebrations  and  Com- 
memorative "Spirit  of  '76"  Youth  Group. 

Horizons:  County -wide  Community  Cen- 
ter, Denton. 

CARROLL 

Heritage: 

Bicentennial  Source  Books  (4) /Carroll  Co. 
Board  of  Education. 

Book:  "Just  South  of  Gettysburg"  by  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  Klein. 

18th  century  series  of  news  articles. 

Guide  service  for  historic  landmarks/MHT. 

House  Tour,  Union  Bridge. 

Restoration  of  Pine  Grove  Chapel,  Mt.  Airy. 

Festivals : 

Flea  Market,  Union  Bridge. 

Town  Day,  Mt.  Airy. 

Flower  Market,  Union  Mills  Homestead, 
May  1975-6. 

Maryland  Folklife  Festival — July  11-13. 
1975. 

Carroll  County  Farm  Museum.  Westmin- 
ster. 

July  1976  Celebration.  Carroll  County 
Farm  Museum. 

Easter  Sunrise  Services — April  18.  1976, 
Manchester. 

Dedication  of  Bicentennial  Oak  Tree,  April 
18,  1976,  Manchester. 

Costume  Ball — June  4,  1976,  Maichester. 

Crafts,  Flea  Market — June  6.  1976,  Man- 
chester. 

Horizons : 

Prominent  Maryland  Women  Carroll 
County  AAUW. 

Bicentennial  Plaque  at  new  County  Office 
Building. 

Bicentennial  radio  spots. 

Annexation  Plans,  Union  Bridge  (Flood 
Control  Diorama)  Town  Park,  Mt.  Airy. 

Nature  Trail,  Carroll  County  Farm  Mu- 
seum. 

CECIL 

Heritage : 

Restoration  of  Rodger's  Tavern,  PerryvUle. 

Restoration  of  Paw  Paw  Building,  Port 
Deposit. 

Research  history  of  Brick  Meeting  House. 

History  of  1st  county  Jail,  Charlestown. 

Town  History,  Elkton. 

Revolutionary  Era  Bicentennial  Tour. 

Restoration  of  Cooper's  Shop,  Flax  Mill  & 
Grist  Mill  at  Bee  Hive. 

Restoration  of  Mitchell  House,  Fair  Hill. 

Stabilization  &  Interpretation  of  Carter's 
Mill. 

Festivals: 

Enlarge  Charlestown  Colonial  Regiment. 

North  East  Water  Festival,  North  East — 
June  1975-6. 

Chesapeake  City  Day — June  1975. 

Charlestown  Colonial  Pair,  Charlestown — 
May  1975-6. 

Parades  &  celebrations,  Elkton. 
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Fair  Hill  Steeplechase  Races,  May  &  Sep- 
tember 1975-6. 

Scottish  Highland  Gathering  &  Sheep  Dog 
Trials,  June  1975-6. 

Creation  of  Point  to  Point  Races,  Elk  Creek 
area — 1976. 

Market  Day — July  5-11,  1976. 

Horizons : 

Town  Beautlfication  &  razing  of  derelict 
buildings,  Port  Deposit. 

Protection  of  land  area  &  existing  sites  for 
the  future.  Pair  Hill. 

County  Landmarks  Survey  &  Brochure. 

CHARLES 

Heritage : 

Lackey  High  School  Memorial,  Indian 
Head. 

Black  Cultural  Center. 

Restoration  of  Stoddert  Cemetery. 

Historical  Markers  program. 

RebuUdlng  Friendship  (circa  1680) . 

Identification  of  Revolutionary  War  Sol- 
diers' Gravesites. 

Festivals : 

Flag  Design. 

Veterans  Day  Services. 

Revolutionary  War  Days,  Smallwood  State 
Park— May  1-2,  1976. 

July  4  Celebration,  Fairgrounds,  La  Plata 
1975-6. 

July  4  Celebration  1976.  Indian  Head. 

Horizons : 

Pediatric  Project,  Physicians'  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Museum  guide  service. 

Tourist  Information  Center,  Port  Tobacco 
Courthouse. 

History  Room — Charles  County  Commu- 
nity College  Library — 1975. 

Waste  Recycling  Plant. 

Bicentennial  map  and  brochure. 

Village  Green  project,  Indian  Head. 

DORCHESTER 

Heritage : 

"Dorchester— 1776-1976"— Historical  site 
tableaus  w/costumed  participants  staged  for 
photography.  Photography  exhibit  and  book 
w/county  map,  photographs  and  narrative. 

Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 

Antique  cars. 

Festivals: 

Colonial  costume  Balls  and  Drum  corps 
drills. 

Horizons : 

Johnny  Horizon  project.  North  Dorchester 
High  School  and  Black  Exhibit  Center. 

FREDERICK 

Frederick's  Foundations — Bicentennial 
News   Feature. 

Heritage : 

Landmarks  Inventory  &  Tour. 

Revolutionary  Era  Research. 

Jefferson  Historical  Bottle,  Jefferson. 

Festivals: 

Bell  &  History  Days,  Frederick— June 
1975-6. 

Potomac  River  Festival,  Brunswick — ^Au- 
gust 1975-6. 

Catoctln  Colorfest,  Thurmont — October 
1975-6. 

Historical  Society  Ball,  AprU  5,  1976. 

Horizons : 

Bicentennial  Tour  Guide : 

Tour  gruide  training  program/Frederick 
Community  College. 

Feasibility  study  for  futiire  County  Mu- 
seum. 

Identification  &  improvement  of  public  fa- 
cilities for  handicapped. 

GARRETT 

Heritage:  Bicentennial  Heritage  Trail  (3 
counties)  and  County  Historical  Museum 
Oakland. 

Festivals:  Autumn  Glory  Festival— October 
1975-6. 

Horizons:  Hiking  Trail  following  Brad- 
docks  Route. 


HARFORD 

Heritage : 

Open  Hays  House  &  Bicentennial  Exhibits/ 
Harford  Co.  Historical  Society. 

Heru-y  Harford  Historic  Village. 

Bicentennial  Seal. 

"Revolutionary  Harford",  Steppingstone 
Museum. 

Teachers  Guide/Harford  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Restoration  of  Susquehanna  &  Tidewater 
Canal  Lock  House. 

1976  calendar  w/12  historical  Illustrations. 

Festivals : 

Candlellte  House  Tour,  Havre  de  Grace, 
December  1975-6. 

Bush  Declaration  Celebration. 

Arts  &  Crafts  Show,  Havre  de  Grace,  Au- 
gust 17.  1975. 

Parade  &  Fireworks,  Havre  de  Grace,  July 
4,  1976. 

County  Fair.  Fallston — Upper  Crossroads, 
August  4-10.  1975. 

"1776"  Production. 

Oldtime  Arts  &  Crafts  Days — June  7-8, 
1975,  June  5-6,  1976,  Steppingstone  Museum, 
Street. 

River  City  Pair,  Havre  de  Grace — June  7, 
1975,  June  12.  1976. 

Lion's  Club  Regatta.  Havre  de  Grace — June 
18.  1975,  June  13.  1976. 

Horizons:  Bush  Park,  Abingdon  and  Peo- 
ples Park,  Havre  de  Grace. 

HOWARD 

Heritage : 

Artifacts  Poster. 

Bicentennial  Poster  Contest. 

Identify  historic  buildings  (100  years  or 
qlder) . 

EUicott  City  Restoration. 

1776  Landowners  Map. 

Festivals:  Art  Show,  Ellicott  City — June  & 
bctober  1975-6. 

200  plus  3  &  4  Balls — 1975-6. 

Crafts  Show,  Ellicott  City. 

Horizons : 

Week-end  rail  excursions  and  bus  tours. 

Bicentennial  program/ Howard  County 
Community  College. 

Bicentennial  Scenic  Tour — auto,  bike  & 
Hiking. 

KENT      . 

Heritage: 

"Gravesend  Serene  But  Still  Profound"/ 
Rock  Hall. 

Tench  Tllghman  Ride — 1976. 

History  of  Rock  Hall. 

Festivals:  Chestertown  Tea  Party — May  24 
U  25,  1975  and  1976  and  "Knee  Deep  in  His- 
tory," Rock  Hall— 1976. 

Horizons:  Civic  Center  expansion.  Rock 
Hall     and    County    Landmarks    Survey    & 

^rochure. 
MONTGOMERY 
Heritage: 

Preservation  of  Casey  Barns,  Oalthersburg. 
Montgomery  County  Film. 
Montgomery  County  Tour  Map. 
Videotape  Historical  Vignettes. 
Marking  of  Edward  Braddock's  Trail. 
History  of  the  People  Project. 
I  Heritage : 
Restoration: 

1801  Courthouse,  Rockrllle. 
Black  Rock  Lumber  Mill,  Darnestown. 
Sandstone  Quarry,  Seneca. 
Great  Palls  Tavern  Garden. 
Historical  Society  Federalist  Garden. 
I  Clarksburg   1909   Two-Room  School. 
Festivals: 

'Pen  &  Ink  Drawing  Contest — February  23. 
1975. 

Opening  of  County  Hospitality  Center- 
Spring,  1975. 

Montgomery  County  "County  Festival" — 
September  6-7,  1975. 

Montgomery  County's  200th  Birthday  Cele- 
bration— September  6,  1976. 


Bicentennial  Balls. 

Youth  Corps  (12th-9th  grades) . 

County-wide  Newsletter. 

Wave  The  Flag  w/Flowers  Project. 

4th  of  July  Celebration,  Garrett  Park, 
RockvlUe  &  Takoma  Park. 

Memorial   Day   Parade — 1975-6,   RockvlUe. 

Bicentennial  Ball,  Kensington  Armory. 

Horizons : 

Century  III: 

House  of  Future. 

Transportation  Exhibit. 

Scientific  Symposia. 

Industrial  Open  House. 

Identification  of  Remaining  Natural  Areas. 

International  Women's  Year  1975. 

Parks  Development,  Oalthersburg. 

Armory  Conversion  to  Cultural  Center  & 
Beautlfication    of    Grounds,    Kensington. 

PRINCE  GEORGES 

Heritage : 

Restoration  of  Indian  Queen  Tavern, 
Bladensburg. 

Restoration  of  Colonial  Spring,  Cheverly. 

Historic  Landmark  Survey,  Laurel. 

Town  History,  Bowie,  Cheverly  &  Laurel. 

Colonial  Garden  at  City  Hall,  New  Car- 
rollton. 

Restoration  of  Woodward  Mansion,  Bowie. 

Festivals: 

History  &  Arts  Festival,  Laurel — June  27- 
July  4,  1976. 

Bicentennial  Band/PG  County  High 
Schools. 

Costume  Ball  &  Art  Exhibit,  New  Carroll- 
ton. 

Sports  Exhibition. 

Bicentennial  Handicap/Bowie  Race  Track. 

Cheverly  Day,  July  1975-6. 

Bowie  Heritage  Day,  Belair  Mansion.  Bow- 
ie—May 16,  1976. 

Kick-Off  Bicentennial  Dance,  Bowie — Sep- 
tember 1975. 

1976  Labor  Day  Festival,  Greenbelt. 

Horizons : 

Compilation  of  Archives,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Tourist  Information  Centers,  Laurel. 

Compilation  on  available  transportation  & 
parking  facilities  for  1976. 

Bicentennial  license  plate  resolution. 

Art  project.  Laurel. 

Establishing  historic  district.  Laurel. 

Metro  Station,  Cheverly  &  New  Carrollton. 

Park  Beautlfication.  Cheverly. 

Air  Pollution  Control  Station,  Cheverly. 

Senior  Citizens  Center. 

Parks  Development,  Forest  Heights. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S 

Heritage : 

Celebration  of  Queen  Anne's  Birthday, 
April  18,  1975,  Sudlersvllle. 

Marking  historic  sites  such  as  Hanson's 
Tavern. 

Recreate  County  Militia. 

United  Vesper  Services,  Crumpton— July 
1975. 

Restoration  of  early  schoolhouse  near  Cen- 
treville. 

Festivals : 

Colonial  Christmas,  CentrevUle— December 
1975-6. 

William  Paca  Pageant. 

Kent  Island  Colonial  Homes  Tour — ^June  1. 
1975. 

Recreation  of  Kent  Island  Landing  &  trib- 
ute to  watermen — 1976. 

Horizons:  Flag  Contest  and  Queen  Anne's 
County  Day. 

ST.   MART'S 

Heritage: 

Calendar  of  Events,  "St.  Mary's  County  in 
American  Revolution." 

Replica  of  the  "Dove." 

Identification  of  Revolutionary  War  Sol- 
diers' Gravesites. 

Festivals:  "Wings  of  the  Morning"  Outdoor 
Drama  and  Battle  of  St.  George's  Island. 
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Horizons : 

Recycling  Plant. 

Tourist  Information  Center. 

Beautlfication  Campaign. 

SOMERSET 

Heritage : 

Etchings  of  Revolutionary  Era  Homes. 

Tour  of  Old  Churches. 

Restoration  of  Samuel  Chase's  boyhood 
home. 

Research  on  Rev.  period  naval  barges  & 
General  John  Gale/Maryland  Line. 

Skipjack  Museum,  Deal  Island. 

Festivals: 

Olde  Princess  Anne  Days,  Princess  Anne — 
October  1975-6. 

Crab  Derby,  Crisfleld. 

Smith  Island  Festivals. 

Skipjack  Races,  Deal  Island. 

Horizons : 

Future    of    Somerset    County    &    Eastern 

Shore/University  of  Maryland/Eastern  Shore. 
Tourist  Information  Centers. 
County  Parks  &  Recreation  Survey. 

TALBOT 

Heritage : 

Waterfowl  Exhibit,  Chesapeake  Bay  Mari- 
time Museum,  St.  Michaels. 

Restoration  of  18th  &  19th  Century  struc- 
tures, Easton. 

House  &  Garden  Bicentennial  Tour — May 
1975. 

City-wide  Church  Services,  Easton — July  4, 
1976. 

Festivals : 

St.  Michaels  Days — September  1975. 

American  Wind  Symphony,  Oxford,  June 
1976. 

Flag  Day  program,  Easton. 

Costume  Ball,  Easton,  February  1976. 

Horizons : 

New  County  Library. 

Bicentennial  County-wide  Tours  1975-6. 

New  Town  Flag,  Oxford. 

Brochure  of  historic  places,  Easton. 

WASHINGTON 

Heritage : 

County  library/museum  conversion. 

Bicentenial  Heritage  Trall/3  counties. 

County  Tour  Guide  w/map. 

Commemorative  Medal. 

Festivals : 

Bicentennial  Pageant — July  2-5,  9,  10,  1976. 

Bicentennial  Mummers'  Parade — Octo- 
ber 30,  1976. 

•1776,"  Potomac  Playmakers,  Women's 
Club,  Hagerstown,  1976. 

Fort  Ritchie  Celebration,  Smlthsburg — 
June  14,  1975  &  July  1976. 

Bicentennial  Parade,  Hagerstown — Sep- 
tember 6,  1976. 

Wagon  Train — June  23,  1976. 

Bicentennial  Park  Arts  Festival,  Hagers- 
town— June  26-27,  1976. 

Jonathan  Hager  Frontier  Crafts  Day — 
July  18,  August  15,  1976. 

Historic  Pageantry,  First  Maryland  Regi- 
ment, Fort  Frederick — June  28-29,  Au- 
gust 30-31,  1975. 

Governor's  Firelock  Matches,  Fort  Fred- 
erick— September  27-28,  1975. 

Christmas  at  Miller  House,  Hagerstovim — 
December  1976. 

Boonesboro  Days — September  4-5,  1976. 

Horizons : 

Bicentennial  Bike  Trail. 

Johnny  Horizon  Program /Boy  Scouts. 

Volunteer  Guide  Service,  Fort  Frederick. 

Fort  Ritchie  Library,  Smlthsburg. 

WICOMICO 

Heritage : 

Revolutionary  War  Roundtable,  April  1975- 
October  1981,  Salisbury  State  College. 

Reproduction  of  Maryland  Colonial  Cur- 
rency. 

Exhibit  of  American  &  British  uniforms, 
lower  Eastern  Shore,  (during  the  Revolu- 
tionary Era) . 


Bicentennial  Cookbook,  Delmar. 

Art  Portfolio. 

Festivals: 

Community  Church  Services,  Delmar — 
Spring  1976. 

Homecoming  Day,  E)elmar — July  1976. 

Freedom  Festival — July  1976. 

Sampler  Contest. 

Horizons. 

Beautify  Town  Park  &  construct  Bicen- 
tennial Pavilion,  Delmar. 

Rededication  Week — July  4-10,  1976. 

Architectural  Study  for  Cultural  Center, 
Salisbury. 

WORCESTER 

Heritage :  County  Museum  Renovation  and 
Brochure  of  17th  Century  Building. 

Festivals:  Vs;rrazzano  Festival,  Ocean 
Pines — October  1975-6. 

Horizons:  Landmarks  tour  survey  of 
county  &  brochure  and  Tourist  Information 
Center,  US  Route  13,  Md-Va  line. 

COUNTY    MILITIA   GROUPS 

Dorsey  Independent  Artillery  Company 
(Anne  Arundel  County),  William  M.  Show- 
acre,  3  North  Southwood  Avenue,  Annapolis, 
Maryland  21401. 

Congress's  Own  Regiment — 2nd  Canadian 
Regiment  (Baltimore  City) ,  James  C.  Dugent, 
5252  Darlen  Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21206. 

Maryland-Delaware  Light  Infantry  Bat- 
talion (Baltimore  County),  Jason  C.  Rein, 
28  N.  Jerome  Parkway,  Glen  Burnle,  Mary- 
land 21061. 

Colonial  Charlestown's  Rev.  War  Regiment, 
3rd  Maryland  (Cecil  County),  Box  1742, 
Charlestown,  Maryland  21914. 

Current  Projects 

1.  Bicentennial  Bookshelf /MBC. 

2.  Bicentennial  Calendar  of  Events/MBC. 

3.  Bicentennial  Communities  Program — 
MBC/ARBA. 

4.  Bicentennial  Council  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  MBC. 

5.  Bicentennial  County  Block  Grants 'MBC. 

6.  Bicentennial  Flag'MBC. 

7.  Bicentennial  Foundation  of  Maryland, 
Inc./MBC. 

8.  Bicentennial  Highway  Markers  Pro- 
gram— MBC/Maryland  Historical  Society. 

9.  Bicentennial  License  Tags/Department 
of  Transportation.! 

10.  Bicentennial  Medal — Calvert  Seal  Rep- 
lica MBC. 

11.  Bicentennial  School  Curriculum — MBC/ 
State  Department  of  Education. 

12.  Bicentennial  Symbol/MBC. 

13.  Bicentennial  Visitors'  Center  and  Res- 
toration of  Seaport  Area,  Fells  Point  and 
Federal  Hill— MBC/Historlc  Fells  Point  and 
Federal  Hill,  Inc. 

14.  Black  History  and  Culture  Pavilion  and 
Exhibits — MBC/Commlssion  on  Negro  His- 
tory and  Culture. 

15.  Catoctln  Furnaces'  Restoration — MBC/ 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

16.  County  Hlstorles/MBC. 

17.  Fifty  State  Bicentennial  Medal  Collec- 
tion Franklin  Mint. 

18.  First  Maryland  Regiment /MBC's  Official 
Historic  Regiment. 

19.  Four  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence (Mobile  Exhibit)  /MBC. 

20.  Fort  McHenry's  "Our  Country"  Pro- 
gram MBC. 

21.  Horizons  '76  Assistance  Program — MBC/ 
Department  of  Economic  and  Community 
Development  BCTOS  ARB.\. 

22.  Independence  Park  Camping  Project 
(Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ties)— MBC/Maryland  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission. 

23.  Open  House.  USA /Baltimore  Council  for 
International  Visitors  MBC/ARBA. 

24.  Maryland  Academy  of  Science  Exhibit — 
Passionate  Explorers  of  Time  and  Space: 
Maryland  Scientists,  1776-1976. 

25.  Maryland  Spirit  of  '76  (Clean-Up  and 
Beautlfication)  — MBC/Maryland  Jaycees. 


26.  Maryland  Tree  Hall  of  Fame — Maryland 
Forest  Service/Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

27.  National  Bicentennial  Debates — MBC/ 
BCTOS/ Maryland  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

28.  Notre  Dame  Intellectual  Commemora- 
tion (1975-1976) /Notre  Dame  College,  Balti- 
more (nine  seminars  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ) . 

29.  Open  Sail  '76/Sail  Training  Association 
of  America  and  London/ ARBA. 

30.  Outdoor  Drama/Amphitheater — MBC/ 
Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Department  of  State  Planning. 

31.  Ratification  Day — 1975 — MBC/Maryland 
Department  of  Economic  and  Community 
Development. 

32.  Restoration  of  Fort  Frederick — MBC/ 
Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

33.  Renovation  of  the  "Frigate  Constella- 
tion." 

John  Hanson  Patriots  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 
(Charles  County),  Robert  A.  Painter,  Indian 
Head.  Maryland  20640. 

Elkridge  Militia  (Howard  County),  Shel- 
ton  E.  Sewell,  College  Avenue.  Ellicott  City. 
Maryland  21043. 

Kent  County  Militia,  13  Battalion,  9  Com- 
pany, RR  2,  Box  723,  Chestertown,  Maryland 
21620. 

Caroline  County  Militia,  Colonel  Archie 
Sinclair,  Route  it2,  Fowling  Creek  (Har- 
mony) ,  Preston,  Maryland  21655. 


MANY  GROUPS  URGE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  basic  and  fundamental  of  human 
rights  is  right  to  Ufe.  The  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  declared  that 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  was  inalienable  and  the 
colonists  went  to  war  with  England  to 
secure  it. 

As  America  enters  its  200th  year  it 
seems  sad  that  it  should  avoid  rededicat- 
ing  itself  to  basic  human  rights.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  Genocide  Convention, 
and  the  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  it  26 
years  after  its  introduction.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  many  and  varied  groups  in 
this  country  who  have  openly  and  ac- 
tively endorsed  the  Genocide  Convention. 

They  include:  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employ- 
ees— AFL-CIO,  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  National  Women's 
Conference  of  the  American  Ethical 
Union,  Episcopal  Church.  NAACP,  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice,  Textile  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica— AFL-CIO,  B'nai  B'rith,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  American  Federation 
of  Teachers — AFL-CIO.  American  Hu- 
manist Association.  United  Automotive, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America — UAW.  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ.  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union.  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  American  Jewish  Congress,  and 
the  American  Baptist  Convention. 

The  appeals  for  ratification  from  this 
wide  cross-section  of  the  American  peo- 
ple should  not  be  ignored.  The  time  for 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
has  arrived. 
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ROMANIA:  TRADE  AND 
EMIGRATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  today's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  draws  an  interesting  parallel 
between  congressional  and  Presidential 
responsibility  concerning  the  pending  re- 
quest for  Romanian  most-favored-nation 
status.  I  do  not  inject  here  a  personal 
opinion. 

Hearings  begin  today  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  35.  I  believe  that  by 
printing  this  article  In  the  Record  we 
may  all  be  reminded  not  to  examine  this 
matter  in  a  strictly  legal  sense  or  con- 
sider it  a  duel  between  the  President  and 
Congress.  Larger  economic  and  interna- 
tional stakes  are  involved  in  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  waiver  of  section  402 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Romania:  Trade  and  Emigration 

Like  It  or  not,  the  Jackson  Amendment 
Unking  trade  and  emigration  has  made  dip- 
lomatic partners  of  sorts  of  the  Executive 
branch  and  Congress.  For  the  practical  effect 
of  the  law  Is  to  assign  them  joint  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  it  that  a  foreign  state 
seeking  trade  benefits  moves  towards  a  pol- 
icy of  free  emigration.  Last  January  the 
Soviet  Union  decided  It  would  not  accept 
what  It  regarded  as  the  indignity  of  paying 
for  trade  benefits  by  legitimizing  American 
Interference  into  its  emigration  practices. 
But  Romania,  a  small  maverick  Communist 
nation  much  more  needful  of  tightening  its 
links  with  the  United  States,  is  taking  an- 
other tack.  Whether  the  Congress  in  par- 
ticular can  respond  In  a  responsible  fashion 
Is  being  tested  now. 

More  than  a  third  of  a  million  Romanians, 
most  of  them  Hitler-period  Jewish  survivors 
bound  for  Israel,  have  emigrated  since  the 
war^to  the  considerable  diplomatic  and  fi- 
nancial profit  of  Bucharest.  Just  as  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  carrying  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment became  law  last  January,  however,  the 
monthly  flow  of  outbound  Jews  dropped  near 
the  vanishing  point.  Were  Romanian  officials 
following  the  Russian  example,  protesting  in 
this  way  against  the  Amendment's  interfer- 
ence In  their  affairs?  It's  a  puzzle  Romanians 
claimed  only  that  there  were  "technical  prob- 
lems." Romania's  President  was,  nonetheless, 
so  eager  to  get  the  trade  benefits  that  he 
made  an  extraordinary  one-day  stop  in  Wash- 
ington last  month  to  survey  the  scene.  Prom 
both  the  State  Department  and  Capitol  Hill, 
he  learned  that  the  Jackson  Amendment  was 
a  political  reality  and  that  to  qualify  for 
trade  benefits,  emigration  would  have  to  pick 
up.  And  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  it  did,  in 
respect  both  to  Jews  headed  for  Israel  and 
to  non-Jews  wishing  to  Join  relatives  in  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  now  up  to  those  legislators  with  a 
special  Interest  In  emigration,  and  to  the 
spokesmen  for  the  American  Jewish  organi- 
zations, to  recognize  the  new  shifts  in  Ro- 
manian emigration  performance  and  to  per- 
mit the  trade  changes  which  serve  the  over- 
all American  Interest  in  promoting  local  na- 
tionalism on  the  Soviet  frontiers.  Romania, 
which  needs  the  trade  and  the  political  con- 
tacts going  along  with  it,  is  not  Russia, 
which  can  do  without  the  trade  and  which 
has  other  ways  to  conduct  political  relations. 
Those  differences,  however,  should  not  be 
taken  to  jiistlfy  the  making  of  unreasonable 
demands  on  Bucharest.  For  the  Romanians, 
if  pushed  too  hard,  could  still  conceivably 


do  something  like  what  the  Russians  did 
when — under  the  double  kick  of  the  Jack- 
son Amendment  on  emigration  and  the  Ste- 
venson Amendment  on  credits — they  not  only 
turned  tail  on  trade  but  squeezed  emigra- 
tion, too.  The  monthly  average  for  emigra- 
tion from  Russia  Is  now  down  by  two  thirds 
from  the  level  achieved  by  "quiet  diplomacy" 
before  the  Jackson  Amendment  was  ever  in- 
troduced. That  fall  is  a  measure  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  the  Jackson  Amendment 
imposes  cm  Congress  in  this  delicate  policy 
area. 


HOOSIER  VOLUNTEERS   IN  ACTION 
SERVE  OTHERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
establishment,  in  1971.  of  ACTION,  over 
145.000  volunteers  have  been  sent  into 
the  field  to  help  people  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  am  proud  that  many  of  these 
selfless  Americans  are  from  my  home 
State  of  Indiana.  Although  most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  successes  of  VISTA 
and  the  Peace  Corps,  these  are  only  2  of 
the  10  volunteer  organizations  within 
the  ACTION  program.  Some  of  the  others 
include  the  foster  grandparent  program, 
the  senior  companion  program,  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program,  and  the 
university  year  of  action. 

To  review  the  facts  and  figures  of  these 
programs  alone  would  be  insufiBcient  in 
determining  their  impact  on  people 
across  the  globe.  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  foreign  governments  and 
their  citizens  praising  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Peace  Corps  in  their  na- 
tions. Also,  local  leaders  from  many 
States  and  territories  have  informed  me 
of  the  tremendous  services  of  VISTA  vol- 
unteers to  their  communities.  These  vol- 
unteers have  made  great  personal  sacri- 
fice in  an  effort  to  better  themselves  and 
the  world  in  which  we  all  live. 

Since  cosponsoring  the  Peace  Corps 
legislation  of  1961.  under  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  I  have  actively 
supported  all  of  the  programs  which  are 
now  under  ACTION'S  jurisdiction.  I 
would  like,  as  a  show  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion, to  enter  into  the  Record  some  ex- 
amples of  the  accomplishments  that  vol- 
unteers from  the  State  of  Indiana  have 
achieved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  five  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
BuiLDiNC  Trades  Program  in  Kenya  Aided 

BY    Peace    Corps    Couple    From    Crown 

Point,  Ind. 

To  Peace  Corps  volunteer  Paul  E.  Davis, 
58,  of  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  the  ideal  break 
from  his  teaching  assignment  in  Mombasa, 
Kenya  was  an  occasional  jaunt  into  the 
Jungle.  He  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Jane,  got 
a  chance  to  take  five  such  trips  during  their 
three  years  of  service  in  East  Africa. 

During  these  "vacations",  they  say,  they 
were  charged  by  elephants  and  rhinos  and 
held  their  breaths  while  nearby  "lions  roared, 
leopards  coughed  and  wild  buffalo  glared" 
at  them. 

Before  joining  the  Peace  Corps  in  1971 
Mrs.  Davis,  51,  was  a  U.S.  postmaster  in  In- 
diana for  22  years.  A  former  vice  president 
of  the  National  Assn.  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States  (NAPUS),  she  served  as  a 
Peace  Corps  recreation  director  at  the  St. 
Augustine  School  in  Mombasa. 


The  couple  completed  three  years  of  Peace 
Corps  service  in  Kenya  this  month.  Davis, 
a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  was  one  of  30  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers who,  since  1971,  have  taught  In  Ken- 
ya's technical  education  projects. 

As  the  country  pursues  modernization.  It 
has  an  Increasing  need  for  skilled  laborers 
and  technicians.  To  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand, the  Kenya  government  asked  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  to  help  train  Kenyans.  Al- 
though the  effort  is  only  four  years  old,  more 
than  3,000  people  have  already  been  trained 
and  upgraded  in  technical  skills. 

Davis  has  taught  everything  from  math 
to  construction  at  a  Mombasa  polytechnic 
Institute,  both  In  the  classrooms  and  at  con- 
struction sites. 

"Believe  me,  I  have  taught  everything  I 
have  ever  done  or  seen  done  after  many  years 
in  construction,  industry  and  business,''  said 
Davis,  a  1940  graduate  of  Crown  Point  High 
School  who  worked  as  a  self-employed  elec- 
trical contractor  and  real  estate  agent  be- 
tween 1948  and  1971. 

His  Kenyan  students  had  little  or  no  tech- 
nical or  mechanical  training  before  he  came. 
In  a  young,  rapidly  growing  country  like 
Kenya,  "they  must  have  these  skills  Just 
to  exist,"  Davis  emphasized.  "Today,  you 
can't  get  by  with  a  hoe  and  a  handful  of 
maize.  You  must  Improve  to  produce  enough 
to  have  your  own  place  in  the  sun." 

Under  his  guidance,  Davis'  students  built 
nine  new  classrooms  which  are  now  being 
used  for  classes  in  welding,  plpefittlng. 
plumbing,  masonry,  carpentry,  auto  me- 
chanics, drafting  and  surveying. 

Gaining  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of 
students  was  easy,  Davis  admitted,  because 
they  are  respectful  of  older  persons  and  have 
high  regard  for  Americans  and  the  United 
States. 

"At  times  It  is  difficult  to  remember  you 
are  not  an  all-powerful  god,  but  Just  an- 
other working  stiff,"  he  declared. 

At  first,  when  Davis  would  ask  his  classes 
"Do  I  ever  make  a  mistake?",  they  would 
answer  "Oh  no,  Mwallmu  (teacher)."  Later, 
in  answer  to  that  question,  they  would 
grin  and  reply  that  the  only  man  who  makes 
no  mistakes  is  one  who  does  nothing. 

"It  was  fun  and  good  for  me  to  have 
them  catch  me,"  conceded  Davis. 

Most  of  the  students  are  very  poor,  and  it 
sometimes  takes  most  of  their  families'  yearly 
incomes  to  pay  their  school  fees.  When 
schooling  is  completed,  the  pressure  to  find 
Jobs  Is  severe  and  the  anxiety  of  graduates 
Is  great. 

In  one  instance,  Davis  related,  a  very 
bright,  able  and  reliable  student  could  not 
find  a  job  after  finishing  his  training.  Finally, 
Davis  received  a  letter  offering  the  young 
man  a  job  and  the  opportunity  for  further 
training  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  his 
former  pupil  saw  the  letter  "tears  came,  his 
face  exploded  in  a  smile  and  he  start«d  run- 
ning. He  ran  and  smiled  for  the  next  two 
days,"  Davis  recalled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  lived  In  a  third  floor 
walk-up  apartment  in  Mombasa.  They  chose 
to  climb  three  flights  of  stairs,  he  said,  rather 
than.face  snakes  and  crawling  bugs  at  ground 
level.  Instead,  they  were  visited  by  bats,  fly- 
ing ants  and  termites. 

"Our  view  of  the  sunrise  and  sunset  was 
fantastic.  We  shared  it  with  40  to  60  nesting 
and  roosting  tiny  birds  called  Bronze  Mani- 
kins," Davis  said.  "Sometimes  at  night  some- 
thing would  frighten  them  and  '^hey  would 
come  right  into  the  room  with  us,  lighting 
on  our  heads,  furniture  smd  wall  decora- 
tions— pandemonium." 

Davis  taught  mostly  in  English,  the  official 
language  of  Kenya.  "If  my  kids  wanted  to 
stump  me,  they  would  speak  their  tribal  lan- 
guage among  themselves  and  have  a  good 
laugh  at  my  dismay,"  he  said. 

On  one  occasion,  he  had  each  of  his  pupils 
recite  a  nursery  rh3nne  in  his  own  tribal  lan- 
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guage.  One  boy,  the  only  Somali  in  the  class, 
had  always  been  shy.  quiet  and  withdrawn. 
His  public  debut  at  reciting  was  agonizing 
for  him,  but  he  did  It. 

"What  a  language,"  Davis  mused,  "cllck- 
rattle-choke-guttural  and  roll.  He  brought 
the  house  down.  He  started  to  shine  and 
blossom  from  that  day.  He  is  an  open,  bold 
young  man  now.  I  like  him  both  ways." 

The  Davlses  have  two  children,  Mrs.  Suz- 
anne Gierman  and  Mrs.  Camilla  Price,  both 
residents  of  Crown  Point. 

The  couple  are  two  of  177  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers in  Kenya.  Currently,  there  are  7,700 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  serving  in  68  devel- 
oping nations  around  the  world. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  part  of  ACTION,  the 
federal  agency  for  volunteer  service  estab- 
lished in  July.  1971  to  administer  volunteer 
programs  at  home  and  overseas.  Mike  Bal- 
zano  is  director  of  ACTION. 

ACTION'S  domestic  programs  are  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  Foster 
Grandparent  Program,  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE),  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  (ACE).  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  (RSVP),  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram. ACTION  Cooperative  Volunteers  and 
University  Year  for  ACTION. 

Persons  interested  In  ACTION  programs 
can  call  800-424-8580  toll  free  for  more  In- 
formation. 

As  A  Peace  Corps  Volttnteer:  Miami  Man 
Provides  Medical  Care  to  Villagers  on 
Pacific  Island 

Wene,  Ponape  District.  Micronesia. — 
Robert  G.  Book  has  several  years'  experience 
as  a  cardiac  technician  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
of  Greater  Miami  and  an  advanced  degree  in 
environmental  health,  but  he  Is  not  a  doctor. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  villagers  on  the  southern 
tip  of  Ponape  island  in  Micronesia,  he's 
"Doctor  Bob." 

Book,  27.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Book.  Box  250,  Valparaiso.  Ind.,  is  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  who  Is  helping  to  provide 
basic  health  care  to  residents  of  a  tiny  mu- 
nicipality on  this  lush,  tropical  Pacific  island. 
Besides  the  local  health  aide  with  whom  he 
works.  "I'm  the  only  medicine  they've  got 
here,"  he  says. 

In  a  complicated  medical  emergency  a  doc- 
tor can  be  summoned  by  radio  from  the  main 
town  of  Kolonla  on  the  Island's  northern  tip, 
a  one  to  two  hour  Journey  away  by  boat. 
Public  health  officials  occasionally  come  by 
to  conduct  immunization  drives  and  school 
health  examinations.  Otherwise,  Book  and 
the  Ponapean  health  aide,  a  man  with  sev- 
eral years  of  nursing  training,  are  Indeed  the 
only  medicine  the  Wene  residents  have  got. 

Book's  assignment  in  W^ne  is  to  help  the 
health  aide  operate  a  small  field  dispensary 
and  provide  medical  care  to  about  2,000  per- 
sons. The  five-room  dispensary,  built  in  1969 
by  a  previous  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  is  the 
primary  health  care  facility  for  the  villagers, 
most  of  whom  live  by  fishing  and  gardening. 

Book  and  several  other  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  serving  in  such  field  dispensaries 
because  the  Ponape  district,  which  takes  Its 
name  from  the  main  island  of  Ponape,  does 
not  have  enough  qualifled  health  personnel 
of  Its  own.  Some  of  the  volunteers  were 
medics  In  the  armed  forces  before  they 
joined  the  Peace  Corps;  others,  like  Book, 
have  experience  or  academic  background  In 
the  health  field. 

The  Ponape  district  Is  one  of  six  adminis- 
trative districts  in  Micronesia,  "the  land  of 
tiny  islands."  Micronesia's  2,100  Islands  dot 
3  million  square  miles  of  the  Paclflc  Ocean, 
but  their  land  mass  amounts  to  less  than 
half  of  Rhode  Island's.  Formally  known  as 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands, 
Micronesia  has  been  administered  by  the 
United  States  since  1947  under  a  trusteeship 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations. 

About  20  patients  a  day  visit  the  modest 


Wene  dispensary,  and  more  are  seen  by  Book 
and  the  beatlh  aide  on  their  regular  visits  to 
outlying  villages.  Book  and  the  health  aide 
do  their  own  diagnoses  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  on  treatments  for  lacerations, 
asthma.  Internal  parasites,  ear  and  throat 
infections  and  colds.  They  also  dispense 
medicines  to  the  many  tuberculosis  patients 
In  the  area,  and  refer  serious  cases  to  the 
public  hospital  In  Kolonla. 

The  two  men  live  close  to  the  dispensary 
and  are  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  Occasionally 
they  must  deal  with  Ufe-and-death  emer- 
gencies, as  Book  discovered  bis  first  day  on 
the  job. 

His  very  first  patient  was  a  little  girl  who 
had  struck  her  head  In  a  fall.  Her  family 
had  tried  to  treat  her  at  first  with  local  herb- 
al medicines,  and  the  child  was  comatose 
when  she  was  finally  brought  to  the  dis- 
pensary. 

"She  died  on  the  table,"  Book  said.  "It 
was  not  quite  a  severe  shock  for  me,  but  it 
was  sobering." 

The  dispensary  has  neither  running  water 
nor  electricity.  It  has  a  kerosene-fueled  re- 
frigerator for  storing  medicines,  kerosene 
lanterns  and  a  concrete  catchment  on  the 
roof  to  collect  water.  When  a  sick  person 
stays  at  the  dispensary,  his  or  her  family 
usually  moves  in  too  and  stays  in  the  pa- 
tient's room. 

"It's  hard  to  keep  things  sterile,"  Book 
noted.  Instruments  are  sterilized  first  by  boil- 
ing and  later  by  immersion  in  a  cold  steriliz- 
ing solution.  The  hospital  In  Kolonla  provides 
the  dispensary  with  medicines,  which  the 
health  aide  picks  up  every  two  weeks  by  boat. 

Book  joined  the  Peace  Corps  early  In  1974 
and  went  through  ten  weeks  of  Intensive 
Peace  Corps  training  before  starting  his  vol- 
tmteer  assignment.  His  training  Included 
language  and  cross-cultural  studies  In  Sal- 
pan,  Micronesia's  largest  Island,  and  five 
weeks  of  technical  health  training  in  Ko- 
lonla. He  spent  much  of  this  time  observing 
and  working  at  the  Kolonla  hospital,  includ- 
ing daytime  duty  In  the  out-patient  clinics 
and  night  duty  In  the  emergency  room. 

Book  usually  speaks  Ponapean  In  his  work 
and  dally  life.  "Out  of  necessity  the  first 
thing  I  learned  was  to  talk  with  sick  people 
and  find  out  what's  the  matter  with  them," 
he  said.  "I'm  a  little  more  fiuent  in  doctor/ 
patient  talk  than  in  socializing." 

Born  and  raised  in  Valparaiso,  Book  grad- 
uated in  1965  from  Valparaiso  High  School. 
He  majored  in  biology  and  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables,  re- 
ceiving his  bachelor's  degree  In  1969. 

Book  worked  as  a  cardiac  technician  at 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  of  Greater  Miami  from 
August,  1969  throuah  August,  1971,  when 
he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
He  received  his  master's  degree  In  environ- 
mental health  there  In  1973  and  returned  to 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  for  several  months  before 
joining  the  Peace  Corps.  He  resided  In  Mi- 
ami at  6841  SW  76th  Terrace. 

His  Peace  Corps  a3<;lgnment  is  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  Book. 
"I  derive  a  lot  of  satisfaction  from  helping 
neople,  especially  on  a  face-to-face  basis."  he 
said. 

Book  is  one  of  210  Peace  Coros  volunteers 
serving  in  Micronesia  In  a  wide  varletv  rf 
education,  health  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  Around  the  vrorld.  about 
7.300  Americans  are  serving  as  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  68  developing  nations. 

The  Peace  Corns  is  oart  of  ACTION,  the 
federal  agency  for  volunteer  service  estpb- 
llshed  In  Julv,  1971  to  administer  volunteer 
pro-ams  at  home  and  overseas.  Mike  Bnl- 
zano  Is  the  director  of  ACTION, 

ACTION'S  domestic  programs  are  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) .  Pa<^er 
Orandnarent  Program,  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE) .  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  (ACE).  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 


Program  (RSVP),  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram, ACTION  Cooperative  Volunteers  and 
University  Year  for  ACTION. 

Persons  interested  In  ACTION  programs 
can  call  800-424-8580  toll  free  for  more  In- 
formation. 

Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  1967,  Works  in 
Central  America  To  Advance  Nutrition 
Education 

For  some  people  retirement  means  the  op- 
portunity to  use  the  experiences  of  a  lifetime 
in  a  new  and  different  manner.  For  Annie  L. 
Hamman,  67,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  it  was  a 
chance  to  bring  her  skills  as  a  home  econo- 
mist and  her  knowledge  of  nutrition  to  peo- 
ple in  developing  countries. 

In  July  of  1974,  she  joined  the  Peace  Corps 
and  was  sent  to  the  Central  American  repub- 
lic of  Belize  to  help  raise  the  level  of  nutri- 
tion knowledge  and  practices  In  the  country. 

A  professor  home  economist,  whose  last 
job  before  Joining  the  Peace  Corps  was  as 
food  editor  for  the  Evansville  Courier.  Mrs. 
Hamman  received  a  master's  degree  in  home 
management  and  food  nutrition  from  Purdue 
University  In  Lafayette.  Ind.  in  1952.  Her  ex- 
pertise in  her  field  earned  her  the  Carnation 
Company's  award  as  nutrition  writer  of  the 
year  in  1971. 

The  mother  of  Henry  L.  Hamman,  28,  of 
1409  McDonald  Ave.,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  she 
earned  a  teaching  certificate  from  Oklahoma 
State  University  in  Stillwater  in  1927  and 
graduated  from  the  Univer.-.ity  of  Chicago  in 
1930  with  a  degree  In  English. 

Combining  her  training  as  a  teacher  and 
a  nutritionist  in  her  assignment  in  Belize. 
formerly  known  as  British  Honduras.  Mrs. 
Hamman  teaches  formal  classes  in  basic  nu- 
trition at  a  local  nursing  school.  In  addi- 
tion, she  works  on  an  informal  basis  with  a 
voluntary  group  of  young  women  and  par- 
ents Interested  in  nutrition. 

Last  year  she  prepared  an  outline  for  nu- 
trition leaching  in  the  elementary  schools, 
which  was  presented  at  a  conference  on 
health  education.  Mrs.  Hamman  is  currently 
working  en  a  nutrition  handbook  for  nurses. 

"I  expect  that  It  will  be  printed  by  the 
government  press  for  use  In  subsequent 
classes,"  she  explains.  "I  have  also  been  com- 
piling a  table  of  the  nutrient  content  of  lo- 
cally used  foods,  using  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  publications  as  source  material. 
This  too  will  be  reproduced  by  the  govern- 
ment press  when  I  have  reduced  the  100  gram 
values  to  household  terms." 

"Each  week  I  prepare  and  tape  three  short 
talks  on  nutrition  to  be  u.sed  on  Radio  Be- 
lize, "  says  Mrs.  Hamman.  "I  believe  these  !i.re 
rather  widely  heard  because  I  get  frequent 
comments  about  them.  Also,  one  of  the  local 
priests  has  asked  for  copies  that  he  can  re- 
produce for  distribution  to  mothers'  groups." 

Witli  a  seemingly  unlimited  amount  of  en- 
ergy. Mrs.  Hamman  is  aL-^o  conducting  a 
weight  control  program.  "Overweight  is  a 
serious  problem  here,  as  it  Is  at  home,"  ex- 
plains Mrs.  Haminan.  .She  has  taught  various 
classes  In  weight  control  an'J  hopes  to  train 
local  people  to  take  over  the  classes  when  her 
two-year  tour  of  duty  is  finished. 

Her  most  visible  successes  have  been  in 
the  weight  control  classes,  where  the  average 
loss  for  participants  was  about  two  pounds  a 
week.  "Probably  my  most  fati.sfying  experi- 
ence was  a  woman  who  said  she  had  never 
been  slender  and  had  been  putting  on  weight 
for  all  the  20  years  of  her  marriage."  she 
says.  Following  the  regimen  suggested,  she 
had  a  steady  loss  of  about  1 '  j  pounds  a 
week,  until  at  the  end  of  the  cour.se  she  had 
lost  more  than  30  pounds. 

"With  a  new  figure  and  new  energy  she 
now  has  a  new  job  and  pretty  new  clothes, 
and  she  Is  continuing  to  take  off  about  two 
pMjunds  a  month.  She  says  she  has  never  felt 
better  In  her  life!" 

There  are  always  disappointments.  A 
woman  who  was  exactly  five  feet  tall  and 
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measured  59  inches  around  the  hips  came  to 
one  of  Mrs.  Hamman's  courses.  "Her  food 
record  showed  that  she  was  really  eating 
very  little,  so  I  arranged  for  one  of  the  doc- 
tors who  is  interested  in  the  problem  of 
overweight  to  treat  her,"  she  explains.  "How- 
ever, she  didn't  go  to  see  him.  she  stopped 
coming  to  the  class,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  locate  her.  Tou  win  some  and  you  lose 
some,"  says  Mrs.  Hamman  philosophically. 

Mrs.  Hamman  shares  a  second  story  apart- 
ment with  another  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in 
Belize  City.  "It  is  really  quite  comfortable," 
she  explains.  "We  even  have  hot  water  in  our 
bathroom!" 

Belize  City  Is  built  on  a  swamp,  and  there 
are  multitudes  of  flies  and  mosquitoes.  For- 
tunately, their  apartment  is  screened  to  keep 
out  these  insects,  but  ants  and  termites  are 
a  constant  problem.  "All  we  can  do  about 
the  ants  is  feed  them  boric  acid  .  .  .  and 
there  is  always  a  new  crop!  As  one  tourist 
remarked,  Belize  is  full  of  carpenters  build- 
ing and  termites  chewing  down,"  Jokes  Mrs. 
Hamman. 

Although  Mrs.  Hamman  lives  close  to  the 
main  shopping  street  and  the  municipal 
market,  food  U  scarce  and  difficult  to  find. 
"Practically  nothing  is  produced  locally," 
she  explains. 

"My  experiences  with  the  people  I  deal 
with  have  been  uniformly  pleasant."  says 
Mrs.  Hamman.  "I  attend  one  of  the  Anglican 
churches  and  am  a  member  of  the  hospital 
auxiliary  through  which  I  have  made  some 
good  friends "  Combining  business  with 
pleasure  she  has  traveled  to  several  towns  in 
Belize  and  has  made  one  trip  to  Guatemala. 
The  official  language  of  the  country  is 
English,  but  Spanish  Is  the  mother  tongue 
of  about  40  percent  of  the  population.  Mrs. 
Hamman  explains.  "I  speak  English  in  my 
work  and  in  most  of  my  other  activities. 
Occasionally  I  use  a  little  Spanish,  which  I 
remember  from  school  and  from  a  year  in 
Puerto  Rico  long  ago." 

Mrs.  Hamman  was  a  first  lieutenant  In  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  during  World  War  II. 
assigned  to  the  Signal  Corps.  She  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Home  Economics  Assn. 
and  the  American  Business  Women's  Assn. 
She  is  one  of  54  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
serving  in  Belize.  There  are  currently  7.300 
Americans  serving  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  trainees  in  68  developing  nations. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  part  of  ACTION,  the 
federal  agency  for  volunteer  service  estab- 
lished in  July.  1971  to  administer  volunteer 
programs  at  home  and  overseas.  Mike  Balzano 
Is  the  director  of  ACTION. 

ACTION'S  domestic  programs  are  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  Foster 
Grandparent  Program.  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE).  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  (ACE),  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  (RSVP),  ACTION  Cooperative  Vol- 
unteers and  University  Year  for  ACTION. 

Persons  Interested  in  ACTION  programs 
can  call  800-424-8580  toll  free  for  more  In- 
formation. 

Peace  Corps  Volunteer  From  Gary,  Ind., 
Teaches  Vocational  Skills  to  Iranian 
Village   Youths 

Tehran,  Iran.— As  part  of  Its  expanded  ef- 
fort in  support  of  vocational  education  In 
Iran.  Peace  Corps  officials  and  volunteers  are 
working  on  ways  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  their  teaching  programs. 

But  Ronald  Smith  of  1535  Taney  Place. 
Gary.  Ind..  doesn't  need  a  scientific  study 
to  see  the  results  of  his  two  years  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  teacher  in  this  Middle  East- 
em  country. 

One  is  Mohammad  Mansure.  a  14-year-old 
boy  from  a  small  village  near  Burojen  where 
Smith  taught  in  a  rural  vocational  school  for 
two  years.  Like  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
villagers.   Mohammad   had   dropped   out  of 


grammar  school  and.  without  a  skill  of  any 
kind,  was  likely  to  spend  his  life  in  poverty 
as  an  unskilled  laborer. 

Last  fall,  however.  Mohammad  had  a  cer- 
tificate as  a  welder  and  Smith  had  been  in- 
strumental in  getting  him  a  Job  at  a  salary 
of  nearly  $3.30  a  day.  at  least  four  times  what 
he  would  make  as  an  unskilled  laborer. 

In  fact.  11  out  of  the  35  young  people  In 
Smith's  class  had  Jobs  when  they  completed 
the  two-year  vocational  school  course.  The 
others  were  likely  to  return  to  their  villages, 
where  they  now  would  be  able  to  operate 
and  maintain  new  farm  machinery  being  in- 
troduced into  Iranian  agriculture. 

Those  results  are  exactly  what  the  Iranian 
government  hopes  to  achieve  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  by  teaching  boys  12  to  16  years  old 
to  do  auto  repairs,  welding,  metalworklng, 
plumbing  and  electrical  wiring. 

Vocational  schools  are  being  set  up  on  the 
high  school  level.  Many  are  located  In  remote 
communities  to  serve  rural  youth.  Because 
of  a  critical  shortage  of  Iranian  vocational 
teachers,  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  asked  to 
provide  skilled  volunteers  to  work  In  these 
rural  schools. 

When  Smith,  26,  first  reported  to  Burojen, 
a  mountain  town  In  south  central  Iran,  how- 
ever, he  was  In  for  a  major  disappointment: 
the  "school"  consisted  of  a  foundation  ditch 
with  two  rows  of  bricks  In  place.  Although 
he  had  hoped  that  the  school  would  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  classes  to  start,  this 
was  hardly  the  case. 

So  for  nearly  the  entire  year  that  followed, 
Smith  and  another  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
teacher  were  Involved  In  pleading  with  gov- 
ernment officials  to  supply  building  ma- 
terials and  then  badgering  the  contractor 
to  pet  his  men  onto  the  Job.  Smith  did  some 
bricklaying  himself,  and  later  helped  wire 
the  shops. 

At  the  same  time,  a  makeshift  vocational 
education  program  was  put  together.  A  room 
m  another  local  school  was  used,  but  it 
lacked  virtually  any  teaching  materials. 
Smith  recalls  that  year  as  one  of  frustra- 
tion, discouragement  and  almost  nothing 
resembling  modern  education. 

But  in  the  fall  of  1973,  the  Burojen  rural 
vocational  school  finally  was  completed  and 
officially  opened  with  speeches  by  commu- 
nity leaders.  This  past  spring,  the  first  class 
was  graduated  and  Smith  wound  up  his 
two-year  Peace  Corps  tour  In  Iran. 

He  remained  In  Iran  this  summer  to  help 
train  new  Peace  Corps  vocational  education 
volunteers  at  Mashad. 

A  graduate  of  Tolleston  High  School  In 
Gary.  Smith  graduated  In  1970  from  Arkansas 
AM&N  College,  now  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas at  Pine  Bluff.  He  worked  for  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.  in  East  Chicago.  Ind.  for  two  years, 
then  came  to  Iran  as  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer in  the  summer  of  1972. 

His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Smith, 
live  at  the  Taney  Place  address  in  Gary. 

Smith  has  been  one  of  about  165  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  and  trainees  serving  in  Iran 
in  a  wide  variety  of  programs.  Around  the 
world,  about  7,300  Americans  are  serving 
as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  69  developing 
nations. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  part  of  ACTION,  the 
federal  agency  for  volunteer  service  estab- 
lished in  July,  1971  to  administer  volunteer 
programs  at  home  and  overseas.  Mike  Bal- 
zano is  the  director  of  ACTION. 

ACTION'S  domestic  programs  are  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  Foster 
Grandparent  Program,  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE),  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  (ACE).  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  (RSVP).  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram, ACnON  Cooperative  Volunteers  and 
University  Year  for  ACTION. 

Persons  Interested  in  ACTION  programs 
can  call  800-^24-8580  toU  free  for  more 
information. 


Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Prom  Nashville,  Ind. 
Trains  Teachers  in  Island  Kingdom  op 
Tonga 

Nuku'alofa,  Kingdom  op  Tonga — Learning 
English  is  vitally  important  to  a  youngster 
in  Tonga  if  he  or  she  wants  to  make  it 
through  secondary  school.  Tongan -speaking 
children  start  learning  it  in  the  first  grade, 
and  by  the  time  they  reach  secondary  school 
all  their  classes  are  in  English.  Unless  they 
are  well  prepared,  they  cannot  understand 
their  teachers  or  read  their  books. 

One  problem,  however,  is  the  Tongan 
taachers'  ability  to  speak  English,  the  coun- 
try's official  language,  and  teach  it  effectively 
to  the  children.  Not  all  primary  school  teach- 
ers are  proficient  enough  to  transmit  English 
language  skills  to  their  pupils.  But  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  like  Hope  Taggart  Latu  of 
Nashville,  Ind.  are  working  to  remedy  the 
problem  through  teacher  training. 

Mrs.  Latu,  29,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Taggart  of  Rt.  4,  Nashville,  is  serv- 
ing at  a  teacher  retraining  center  In  Mua,  a 
conununlty  on  the  main  Island  of  Tongatapu 
In  this  tiny  South  Pacific  island  nation.  For 
nearly  two  years,  she  has  been  training  Ton- 
gan primary  school  teachers  how  to  teach 
oral  English  and  speak  and  use  the  language 
better  themselves. 

"Were  basically  teaching  them  how  to 
teach  English  as  a  second  language  and  try- 
ing to  improve  their  own  English,"  she  said 
of  her  work  at  the  retraining  center,  where 
she  shares  teaching  duties  with  another 
Peace  Corps  volunteer.  "You  have  to  im- 
prove the  teachers'  English  before  you  can 
get  the  students'  English  up  to  where  it 
should  be." 

Mrs.  Latu's  students  are  teachers  from  both 
public  and  private  primary  schools  who  at- 
tend the  in-service  training  course  during 
the  afternoons  for  one  school  term,  or  about 
four  months.  Working  in  groups  of  about  15, 
they  study  and  work  with  the  same  work- 
books and  reading  materials  with  which  they 
teach  English  to  their  own  pupils. 

"We  teach  them  the  lessons  like  they 
should  be  taught."  said  Mrs.  Latu.  "They 
want  to  know  how  they  should  do  it." 

Mrs.  Latu's  volunteer  assignment  demands 
acting  as  well  as  teaching  skills.  The  oral 
English  method  used  in  Tonga  focuses  on 
showing  students  what  words  mean  and  how 
they  are  used  rather  than  giving  lengthy 
lectures  and  explanations  in  Tongan.  It  Is 
a  method  that  emphasizes  speaking  and  lis- 
tening abilities  instead  of  rote  memorization 
and  translation. 

"You're  supposed  to  teach  bv  showing  what 
you  mean."  Mrs.  Latu  explained.  "You  do  the 
action.  For  example,  I'll  say  'I  will  go  to  the 
door'  and  then  I'll  go  to  the  door.  Of  course 
there  are  some  concepts  you  Just  have  to 
•xplain  in  Tongan." 

The  teachers  are  eager  students,  Mrs.  Latu 
said.  "Their  motivation  is  high.  They  really 
want  to  Improve  their  English,  and  they  work 
very  hard.  A  lot  of  times  they'll  come  early, 
or  come  up  during  the  break  to  ask  questions 
about  words  and  usage.  They  work  on  their 
English  all  the  time  .  .  .  which  Is  more  than 
I  do  on  my  Tongan!" 

Three  days  a  week.  Mrs.  Latu  visits  the 
teachers'  schools  to  observe  them  teaching 
English,  check  their  progress  and  find  out 
where  they  are  having  problems.  If  several 
teachers  are  having  difficulty  getting  the  same 
lesson  across,  she  can  concentrate  on  the 
most  effective  methods  of  teaching  that  les- 
son In  her  retraining  course. 

The  teacher  retraining  center  In  Mua  is 
sponsored  by  Tonga's  department  of  educa- 
tion. There  are  several  such  retraining  cen- 
ters in  the  Island  kingdom  of  95,000  people, 
all  of  them  staffed  by  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
A  former  British  protectorate  which  be- 
came fully  independent  only  four  years  ago. 
Tonga  Is  a  nation  of  150  Islands  scattered 
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over  150,000  square  miles  of  the  South  Pacific 
ocean.  The  government  is  working  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  school  system,  but  it 
is  short  of  qualified  teachers,  teacher  trainers 
and  curriculum  development  specialists.  The 
Peace  Corps  is  responding  to  Tonga's  educa- 
tional needs  by  providing  volunteers  skilled 
in  these  fields  to  help  until  enough  Tongans 
are  trained  to  take  their  places. 

Mrs.  Latu  brought  three  years  of  teaching 
experience  and  academic  credentials  In  ele- 
mentary education  to  her  teacher  training 
assignment  in  Tonga. 

A  1963  graduate  of  Brown  County  High 
School  in  Nashville.  Ind..  the  former  Miss 
Taggart  received  her  bachelor's  degree  In  his- 
tory from  Marlon  College  In  Marlon,  Ind.  In 
1967.  After  graduation  she  taught  Junior  high 
social  studies  in  the  Madison-Grant  schools 
in  Falrmount,  Ind.,  for  two  years.  She  also 
worked  as  a  substitute  teacher  during  the 
1971-72  school  year  in  the  Brown  County 
schools,  and  earned  her  master's  degree  In 
elementary  education  in  1972  from  Indiana 
University  In  Bloomlngton. 

Mrs.  Latu  entered  the  Peace  Corps  late  In 
1972.  She  began  her  volunteer  assignment 
several  months  later  following  Intensive  Peace 
Corps  training  In  the  Tongan  language,  his- 
tory and  culture  and  In  English  teaching 
methodology. 

In  January.  1974,  she  married  Vlllaml  Latu, 
a  Tongan  citizen  who  teaches  at  a  nearby 
private  school.  The  couple  lives  In  a  small 
house  provided  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tion within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  retraining 
center. 

Mrs.  Latu  is  one  of  about  75  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  serving  In  Tonga  in  a  wide  variety 
of  education,  health  and  professional  services 
programs.  Around  the  world,  about  8,000 
Americans  are  serving  as  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  trainees  In  68  developing  nations. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  part  of  ACTION,  tue 
federal  agency  for  volunteer  service  estab- 
lished in  July,  1971  to  administer  volunteer 
programs  at  home  and  overseas.  Mike  Bal- 
zano is  director  of  ACTION. 

ACTION'S  domestic  programs  are  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  Foster 
Grandparent  Program,  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE),  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  (ACE),  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  (RSVP),  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram, ACTION  Cooperative  Volunteers  and 
University  Year  for  ACTION. 

Persons  interested  in  ACTION  programs 
can  call  800-424-8580  toll  free  for  more 
Information. 


PRESIDENT  FORD'S  NEW 
COMMAND 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Da- 
vid Broder,  writing  in  Sunday's  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  cites  the  new  command 
which  President  Ford  is  displaying  in  his 
approach  to  problem  solving.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting column  and  one  which  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  would  enjoy  reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Making  op  a  President:  Ford  Is  Clearlt  in 

Command   Now 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Washington. — Eight  months  have  made  a 
world  of  difference  in  the  attitude,  outlook 
and  standing  of  CJerald  R.  Ford.  Last  Novem- 
ber, when  this  reporter  was  Invited  to  the 
White  House  for  a  conversation  with  the 
President,  he  seemed  tentative,  uncertain 
in  his  new  surroundings  and  politically  very 
much  on  the  defensive. 


It  was  a  bad  time  for  him.  His  party  had 
Just  been  shellacked  In  the  mid-term  elec- 
tions, and  the  victorious  Democrats  were 
claiming  a  mandate  to  govern.  The  pardon 
of  President  Nixon  had  sent  his  own  polls 
tumbling.  The  country  was  sliding  into  a 
severe  recession,  while  he  still  lamely  de- 
fended his  ill-timed  proposal  for  a  tax  In- 
crease. And  after  the  experiences  of  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Ford  sounded  dubious  about  his 
ability  to  rally  public  opinion  to  his  side. 

Last  week,  on  a  return  visit  to  the  Oval 
Office  for  an  hour-long  Interview  with  two 
other  reporters,  the  contrast  In  Mr.  Ford  was 
almost  complete.  True,  his  personal  demeanor 
Is  unchanged;  Just  as  he  was  not  self-pitying 
in  the  earlier  time  of  adversity,  this  Presi- 
dent shows  no  signs  of  arrogance  when  he 
is  on  top. 

What  was  newly  present  this  time  was  the 
sense  of  his  being  In  command — the  palpable 
Impression  of  a  man  who  believes  he  is  on 
top  of  his  job  and  has  mastered  the  political 
environment  In  which  he  is  operating. 

In  some  vital  respects  that  confidence 
seems  premature,  if  not  misplaced.  But  in 
many  others.  Mr.  Ford  clearly  has  climbed 
out  of  the  hole  in  which  he  found  himself 
last  November,  three  months  after  taking 
office. 

The  White  House  staff  and  the  Cabinet 
are  his  now — not  hand-me-downs  from  a  dis- 
credited predecessor.  The  hand-me-down  war 
m  Indochina  is  also  over.  The  controversial 
pardon  of  Mr.  Nixon  is  now  seen  by  more 
people  as  what  Mr.  Ford  intended — a  sever- 
ing of  his  links  with  the  Watergate  President. 

As  for  Congress.  Mr.  Ford  has  won  four 
veto  battles  out  of  four  and  has  seen  his 
success  disconcert  and  divide  the  Democrats. 
So  long  as  the  recovery  from  recession  con- 
tinues, he  is  likely  to  hold  the  whip  hand 
In  any  economic  policy  showdowns. 

That,  in  turn,  makes  it  easier  for  him  to 
meet  his  immediate  political  challenge — from 
the  conservatives  in  his  own  party.  Step  by 
step,  the  White  House  is  methodically  play- 
ing on  Ronald  Reagan's  indecisiveness.  rais- 
ing practical  and  psychological  barriers 
against  his  challenging  the  President  for  the 
1976  nomination. 

Mr.  Ford  understands  that  the  best  way  for 
him  to  deal  with  the  conservative  activists 
within  the  GOP  Is  never  to  have  to  confront 
them.  The  costs  of  a  civil  war.  even  if  he  beat 
Reagan  badly  in  the  primaries,  would  be 
Republican  disunity  and  the  potential  dis- 
affection of  some  of  the  party's  hardest 
workers. 

Mr.  Ford's  "high  visibility"  summer  is 
aimed  at  discouraging  a  Reagan  candidacy, 
by  exploiting  the  current  upswing  in  the 
preside:itial  fortunes  to  a  maximum.  By  being 
active  and  out  front,  he  gives  Reagan  reason 
to  hang  back.  The  challenger  must  be  In  the 
race  by  Labor  Day  to  have  a  prayer  of  suc- 
cess, and  already  some  of  Mr.  Ford's  top 
lieutenants  are  betting  that  Reagan  will 
never  summon  up  the  courage  to  announce. 

If  Mr.  Ford  can  avert  a  Reagan  challenge, 
then  he  can  sit  back  for  a  year  and  let  the 
Democratic  Infighting  dominate  the  political 
news,  while  he  stays  "presidential."  He  says 
he  no  longer  believes  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
will  run.  and  the  implication  is  clear  that  he 
sees  no  other  strong  presidential  challenger 
on  the  Democratic  scene. 

This  summer's  stop-Reagan  offensive  is 
made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  political 
mood  of  the  country  is  surprisingly  conserva- 
tive, as  Mr.  Ford  has  been  discovering.  When 
a  presidential  speech  on  the  dangers  of  In- 
flation gets  a  friendly  reception  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  NAACP,  it  is  a  sign  of 
the  times. 

As  Mr.  Ford  told  us  In  the  interview,  "In- 
flation affects  everybody  .  .  .  including  those 
out  of  work.  Unemployment  affects  eight  or 
nine  percent." 

Whether  the  same  conservation  will  per- 


sist in  the  face  of  a  new  energy  crunch  Is 
another  question.  Despite  the  rhetoric.  Mr. 
Ford  seems  to  have  no  concrete  strategy  for 
avoiding  or  cushioning  another  OPEC  oil 
price  increase  In  the  fall.  As  he  concedes,  our 
dependence  on  their  oil  is  increasing,  not 
decreasing. 

If — as  some  economists  predict — his  com- 
ing battle  with  Congress  ov»r  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  winds  up  with  yet  more  con- 
sumer dollars  being  drained  off  into  higher 
oil  prices,  with  no  tax  mechanism  for  recy- 
cling them  into  the  economy,  the  recovery 
could  be  aborted — and  the  nigntmare  of  in- 
flation and  still  higher  unemployment  recur. 

But  those  are  tomorrow's  problems.  Today 
Mr.  Ford  Is  feeling  more  secure  In  his  Job 
than  he  ever  has. 


ANTITRUST  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
at  recent  hearings  before  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  and  Consumers  Subcom- 
mittees on  S.  1136,  the  Antitrust  Enforce- 
ment Authorization  Act  of  1975,  Senator 
Morgan  supplied  for  the  Record  a  study 
by  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  detailing  State  antitrust  en- 
forcement activities.  The  Department  of 
Justice  cannot  do  it  alone,  and  anti- 
trust enforcement  activities  by  the  States 
are  very  important.  Presently,  all  but 
seven  States  have  antitrust  statutes  com- 
plementary to  that  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts,  and  their  enforcement  ac- 
tivities efforts  are  being  increased  sub- 
stantially. 

Mr.  President,  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Julius  C. 
Michaelson,  has  submitted  a  State  anti- 
trust statute  for  consideration  by  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly.  A  few  of 
the  other  States  also  are  considering 
enactment  of  State  antitrust  statutes. 
Hopefully,  soon  each  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  will  have  an  antitrust  law 
on  its  books.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Attorney  General  Mich- 
aelson's  message  and  the  draft  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Message  From  Attorney  General  Julhjs  C. 

Michaelson  to  the  General  Assembly  Re: 

ANxrrRusT  Legislation 
To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1890,  when  U.S.  Senator  Sherman  was 
proposing  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  he 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  was  to 
complement  the  antitrust  efforts  of  the 
states:  "...  It  Is  to  arm  the  FederaJ  Courts 
within  the  limits  of  their  constitutional 
power  that  they  may  cooperate  with  the  state 
courts  in  checking,  curbing  and  controlling 
the  most  dangerous  combinations  that  now 
threaten  the  business,  property,  and  trade 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

More  recently,  policy  statements  from  the 
Division  of  Antitrust  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  indicate  that  the  U.S.  government 
will  no  longer  give  equal  attention  to  anti- 
trust violations  on  a  regional  or  state  level 
and  that  their  primary  concentration  will 
be  on  antitrust  activities  on  a  national  level. 

Since  Rhode  Island  is  one  of  only  seven 
states  that  does  not  have  a  statute  outlaw- 
ing price-fixing  and  other  antitrust  activi- 
ties, this  means  that  Rhode  Island  can  no 
longer  hope  that  federal  antitrust  activities 
will  be  sufficient  to  protect  Us  consumers 
and  its  businessmen  against  the  ravages  of 
Illegal  economic  activities. 

Federal   antitrust    law   Is   based   upon   a 
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partnership  with  state  antitrust  enforcement 
efforts:  and  that  Is  a  partnership  In  which 
we  cannot  participate  unless  we  move 
promptly  to  enact  a  state  antitrust  statute. 

However,  although  we  may  find  ourselves 
more  than  80  years  behind  other  states  in 
enacting  an  antitrust  statute,  we  can  use 
the  experience  of  other  states  In  antitrust 
enforcement  to  our  advantage  by  passing  a 
law  here  In  Rhode  Island  based  on  their 
experiences. 

There  are  essentially  three  major  reasons 
why  Rhode  Island  should  move  promptly  to 
enact  a  state  antitrust  act. 

First,  as  I  have  mentioned.  It  Is  necessary 
to  complement  the  activities  of  the  federal 
government  on  a  national  level  by  activities 
here  on  a  state  and  regional  level. 

Second,  the  state,  as  a  major  consumer. 
can  be  easily  victimized  by  antitrust  viola- 
tions. Antitrust  violations  Impact  on  the 
state  budget  to  the  extent  that  they  cause 
higher  costs  for  state  purchases.  This  means 
that  the  taxpayer  Is  getting  less  govern- 
mental services  for  his  money.  For  example, 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  recently  recovered 
over  $600,000  from  a  group  of  contractors 
who  conspired  to  restrain  trade  by  submit- 
ting rigged  bids  on  state  projects; 

The  third  reason  that  Rhode  Island  must 
move  to  enact  a  strong  antitrust  act  Is  to 
protect  the  businessman  and  consumer  from 
marketplace  abuse  against  which  they  may 
be  unable  to  protect  themselves  due  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  or  of  resources  to  defend 
themselves.  The  Attorney  General,  as  the 
peoples  advocate,  has  a  responsibility  to  act 
on  behalf  of  each  and  every  consumer  In 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  However,  the  De- 
partment of  Attorney  General  Is  limited  In 
that  role  by  the  lack  of  well-developed  com- 
mon-law precedents  and  the  lack  of  a  strong 
antitrust  statute  which  provides  the  neces- 
sary legal  tools,  such  as  per  se  violations  and 
Investigative  power. 

In  view  of  the  recession  and  the  h£ird  eco- 
nomic times  facing  our  people.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  confidence  that  our  citizens 
should  have  In  the  criminal  Justice  system 
that  they  understand  that  we  are  giving 
equal  time  and  attention  to  the  problems  of 
white  collar  crimes  as  we  do  to  the  usual 
street  crime  and  property  crime  violations. 
Equal  enforcement  of  the  law  demands  no 
less.  Unless  the  state  has  a  strong  antitrust 
law.  we  will  not  be  able  to  mtiintain  that 
balance. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  urging  the  General 
Assembly  to  promptly  enact  a  Rhode  Island 
Antitrust  statute  which  is  based  primarily 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General.  This  act 
would: 

Prohibit  unlawful  restraints  of  trade  or 
conmierce,  the  establishment,  maintenance 
or  use  of  monoix>ly  power,  price  fixing,  col- 
lusive bidding,  concerted  refusals  to  deal, 
and  other  unfair  economic  practices  which 
redu?e  competition  and  cause  higher  prices 
to  the  consumer: 

Provide  for  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  in- 
junctive relief,  treble  damages,  and  forfeit- 
ure of  corporate  charters  as  a  means  of 
enforcement: 

Create  an  antitrust  enforcement  fimd  to 
receive  awards  on  behalf  of  the  state  and 
to  pay  for  the  state's  cost  of  litigation;  and 

Would  authorize  a  Division  of  Antitrust 
In  the  Department  of  Attorney  General,  es- 
tablish procedures  for  antitrust  enforcement: 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  sue  in 
federal  courts  and  In  other  state  courts,  and 
allow  federal  ard  state  attorneys  from  other 
Jurisdictions  with  similar  legislation  to  sue 
In  Rhode  Island  under  this  Act. 

This  Act  has  a  number  of  unique  factors: 

First,  by  the  establishment  of  an  antitrust 
enforcement  fund.  It  would  eventually  pay 
for  Itself; 

Second,  by  allowing  the  Attorney  General 


to  sue  on  the  federal  level  and  in  other 
states  and  by  allowing  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  and  other  state  Attorneys  General 
to  sue  under  the  Rhode  Island  act  if  they 
have  similar  legislation,  a  regional  approach 
to  antitrust  enforcement  would  be  encour- 
aged and  a  better  division  of  labor  and  ex- 
pertise w^ould  be  promoted  among  the  states 
and  the  federal  government; 

Third,  by  listing  so-called  "per  se"  viola- 
tions, businessmen  are  given  clearer  notice 
of  what  activities  would  be  illegal,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  act  would  be 
simplified; 

Fourth,  by  prohibiting  price-fixing  In  the 
letting  of  public  contracts,  thousands  of 
dollars  might  be  saved  by  citizens  and  state 
government; 

Fifth,  thanks  to  the  experience  of  attor- 
neys general  in  other  statss,  this  law  pro- 
vides more  modern  investigative  tools  and 
more  reasonable  options  for  enforcement 
than  other  less  modern  laws. 

Rhode  Island  has  waited  long  enough  for 
the  passage  of  a  state  antitrust  act.  Rhode 
Island  businessmen  need  to  be  protected 
against  the  unfair  and  predatory  practices 
of  Illegal  monopolies  and  other  anti-com- 
petitive conspiracies.  Consumers  need  to  be 
protected  against  the  high  prices  that  result 
from  continuing  antitrust  violations.  Finally, 
our  state  budget  needs  to  be  protected  from 
the  Impact  of  antitrust  violations  such  as 
rigged  prices. 

I  would  urge  your  prompt  consideration 
of  the  passage  of  the  attached  legislation. 

.^N  Act  Cttrbing  Monopolies  and  Odtlaw- 
ING  Restraints  op  Trade 

It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Title  6  of  the  general  laws  en- 
titled   "Commercial    Law — General    Regula- 
tory Provisions"  Is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  chapter: 
"Chapter  33 
"rhode  island  antl  trust  act 

"6-33-1.  Short  Title. — This  chapter  shall 
be  known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Rhode 
Island  Antl  Trust  Act. 

"6-33-2.  Purpose:  rules  of  construction. — 
The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  (a)  to  com- 
plement the  laws  of  the  United  States  gov- 
erning monopolistic  and  restrictive  trade 
practices  and  (b)  to  promote  the  unham- 
pered growth  of  commerce  and  industry 
throrghout  the  state  by  prohibiting  re- 
straints of  trade  or  practices.  Inasmuch  as 
these  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  competi- 
tion. It  is  Intended  that  as  a  result  of  the 
prices  of  goods  and  services  to  consumers 
will  be  fairly  determined  by  free  market 
competition  in  activities  affecting  trade  or 
commerce  In  this  State,  including  the  manu- 
facturing, distribution,  financing  and  service 
sectors  of  the  economy.  The  General  Assem- 
bly Intends  to  exercise  fully  Its  power  to 
affect  and  regulate  commerce  In  order  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

"6-33-3.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  terms  defined  in  this 
section  shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

(1)  "Commodity"  means  any  goods,  mer- 
chandise, wares,  produce,  chose  In  action, 
land,  article  of  commerce,  or  any  other  tan- 
gible or  Intangible  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  for  use,  consumption,  enjoyment, 
or  resale: 

(2)  "Service"  means  any  kind  of  activity 
performed  In  whole  or  in  part  for  financial 
gain  Including  but  not  limited  to  personal 
services,  rental,  leasing  or  licensing  for  use; 

(3)  "Contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy" 
means  any  agreement,  arrangement,  collu- 
sion, or  understanding.  "Contract"  Includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  a  purchase,  a  contract 
to  purchase,  a  sale,  a  contract  to  sell,  a  lease, 
a  contract  to  lease,  a  license,  a  contract  to 
license,  a  franchise,  or  a  contract  to  fran- 


chise. "Combination"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  a  trust,  common  selling  or  pur- 
chasing agent,  pool,  or  holding  company; 

(4)  "Department"  means  The  Department 
of  Attorney  General  of  this  State; 

(5)  "Investigative  demand"  or  "Demand" 
means  an  Investigative  demand  pursuant  to 
section  6-33-10(b)  of  this  chapter; 

(6)  "Public  body"  means  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  any  of  Its  public  agencies, 
cities  and  towns;  its  other  political  sub- 
divisions, and  other  authorities; 

(7)  "Person"  means  any  natural  person 
or  the  estate  thereof,  or  trust  or  association 
of  persons,  whether  formal  or  otherwise, 
or  any  corporation,  partnership,  company,  or 
any  other  legal  or  commercial  entity; 

(8)  "Trade  or  commerce"  means  any  eco- 
nomic activity  of  any  type  whatsoever  in- 
volving any  commodity  or  service,  or  busi- 
ness activity  whatsoever: 

(9)  "Documentary  material"  means  any 
original  or  copy  of  any  book,  record,  memo- 
randum, paper  communication,  tabulation, 
map,  chart,  photograph,  mechanical  tran- 
scription, or  other  tangible  document  or 
recording; 

(10)  "Consumer"  means  with  respect  to  a 
particular  commodity,  service  or  tenancy  in 
real  property,  a  natural  person  who  acquires 
such  commodity,  service  or  tenancy  for  use 
and  enjoyment  In  his  private  or  personal  ca- 
pacity and  not  for  resale  or  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  Income;  and 

(li;  "Antitrust  Enforcement  Fund"  means 
the  fund  described  In  section  6-33-21  of  this 
chapter. 

"6-33-4.  Unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  oi 
commerce. — A  contract  combination  or  con- 
spiracy In  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  Is  unlawful. 

"6-33-5.  Establishment,  maintenance,  or 
use  of  monopoly  power. — The  establishment, 
maintenance,  or  use  of,  or  any  attempt  or 
conspiracy  to  establish,  maintain,  or  use 
monopoly  power  over  any  part  of  trade  or 
commerce  in  this  state  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons for  the  purpse  of  excluding  competition 
or  fixing,  controlling,  or  maintaining  prices  is 
unlawful. 

"6-33-6.  Requirements  and  output  con- 
tract; tying  arrangements. — A  contract  for 
the  supplying  of  commodities  or  furnishing 
of  services,  or  for  the  fixing  of  prices  charged 
therefor,  or  for  the  giving  or  selling  of  a 
discount  or  rebate  therefrom,  on  the  condi- 
tion, agreement  or  understanding  that  ore 
party  shall  not  deal  in  the  commodities  or 
services  of  a  competitor  of  the  other  party,  is 
unlawful  where  the  effect  of  such  contract, 
or  such  condition,  agreement,  or  understand- 
ing may  be  to  lessen  comjaetltlon  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  any  line  of  commerce 
In  any  region  of  this  state. 

"&-33-7.  Price  fixing;  production  control: 
allocation  of  markets;  collusive  bidding: 
concerted  refusals  to  deal. — Without  limit- 
ing this  chapter,  the  following  situations 
shall  be  deemed  to  restrain  trade  or  com- 
merce unreasonably  and  are  unlawful: 

(1)  A  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
between  two  or  more  persons: 

(a)  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
fixing,  controlling,  or  maintaining  the  mar- 
ket price,  rate  or  fee  of  any  commodity  or 
service; 

(b)  fixing,  controlling,  maintaining,  limit- 
ing or  discontinuing  the  production,  manu- 
facture, mining,  sale  or  supply  of  any  com- 
modity, or  the  sale  or  supply  of  any  service, 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  fixing, 
controlling,  or  maintaining  the  market  price, 
rate,  or  fee  of  the  commodity  or  service; 
or 

(c)  allocating  or  dividing  customer's  ter- 
ritories, supplies,  sales  or  markets,  function- 
al or  geographic,  for  any  commodity  or  serv- 
ice. 

(2)  Contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
between  two  or  more  persons  whereby,  in  the 
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letting  of  any  public  contract,  (a)  the  price 
quotation  of  any  bid  is  fixed  or  controlled, 
(b)  one  or  more  p>ersons  refrain  from  the 
submission  of  a  bid,  (c)  contract  specifica- 
tions are  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  effec- 
tively to  limit  the  submission  of  bids  to  num- 
ber less  than  the  number  of  otherwise  quali- 
fied bidders  who  deal  in  the  same  commodi- 
ties or  services  and  who  might,  therefore, 
reasonably  be  expected  to  participate  in  the 
bidding  process,  or  (d)  competition  Is  in  any 
other  manner  restrained. 

(3)  A  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
between  two  or  more  persons  refusing  to  deal 
with  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  any  of  the  acts  described  In 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section. 

■6-33-8.  Scope  of  chapter. — (1)  This  chap- 
ter applies  to  any  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy,  wherever  created,  formed,  or  en- 
tered into;  any  establishment,  maintenance, 
or  use  of  monopoly  power;  and  any  attempt 
or  conspiracy  to  establish,  maintain,  or  use 
monopoly  power;  whenever  any  of  the  fore- 
going has  an  impact  on  trade  or  commerce 
of  this  state. 

(2)  In  deciding  whether  conduct  restrains 
or  monopolizes  trade  or  commerce  or  may 
substantially  lessen  competition  within  this 
state,  determination  of  the  relevant  market 
or  effective  area  of  competition  shall  not  be 
limited  by  the  boundaries  of  this  state. 

(3)  No  action  or  proceeding  instituted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  barred  on  the  ground  that  the  ac- 
tivity or  conduct  complained  of  In  any  way 
affects  or  Involves  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

■■6-33-9.  Exemptions,  (a)  No  provisions 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  make 
unlawful : 

(1)  The  activities  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  of  individual  members  thereof,  which 
are  directed  solely  to  labor  objectives  that 
are  legitimate  under  the  laws  of  either  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  or  of  the  United 
States; 

(21  The  activities  of  any  agricultural,  hor- 
ticultural, consumer,  or  agriculture  coopera- 
tive organization,  or  of  Individual  members 
thereof,  which  are  permitted  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

(3)  The  activities  of  any  public  utility,  as 
defined  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  activities  are  reg- 
ulated by  this  State,  or  by  any  federal  regu- 
latory body  or  officer  acting  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States; 

(4)  The  activities.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  the  making  or  participation  in  Joint 
underwriting  or  Joint  reinsurance  arrange- 
ments, or  any  insurer.  Insurance  agent.  In- 
surance broker,  independent  Insurance  ad- 
juster or  rating  organization  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  activities  are  regulated  by 
the  Department  of  Business  Regulation. 

(5)  The  activities  engaged  In  by  securities 
dealers,  brokers,  or  agents  who  are  (a)  li- 
censed by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  or  (b) 
members  of  any  national  securities  associa- 
tion or  national  securities  exchange  regis- 
tered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  under  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  U.S.C,  in  the  course 
of  their  business  of  offering,  selling,  buying 
and  selling,  or  otherwise  trading  In  or  un- 
derwriting securities,  as  agent,  broker,  or 
principal,  and  activities  of  any  national  se- 
curities exchange  so  registered,  including 
the  establishment  of  commission  rates  and 
schedules  of  charges; 

(6)  The  activities  of  any  state  or  national 
banking  Institution  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  activities  are  regulated  or  supervised 
by  this  state  or  by  any  federal  regulatory 
body  or  officer  acting  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States; 

(7)  The  activities  of  any  state  or  federal 
savings   and   loan    association    only   to   the 


extent  that  such  activities  are  regulated  or 
supervised  by  this  state  or  by  any  federal 
regulatory  body  or  officer  acting  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  and 

(8)  The  religious  and  charitable  activities 
of  any  not-for-profit  corporation,  trust,  or 
organization  established  exclusively  for  reli- 
gious or  charitable  purposes,  or  both  such 
purposes  to  the  extent  that  such  activities 
are  solely  related  to  charitable  and  religious 
functions; 

(b)  This  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  activ- 
ities authorized  or  approved  under  any  fed- 
eral or  state  regulatory  scheme  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  regulatory  law  as  applied  to 
these  activities  Is  so  comprehensive  that  en- 
forcement of  this  act  would  be  either  un- 
necessary to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, m  light  of  the  existing  regulatory  struc- 
ture, or  disruptive  of  that  regulatory  struc- 
ture due  to  a  p.aln  repugnancy  between  this 
act  and  the  regulatory  provisions.  Regulatory 
approval  which  does  not  include  due  con- 
sideration of  possible  anticompetitive  effects 
of  any  activity  shall  not  exclude  such  activity 
from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"6-33-10.  Investigation  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.— (a)  General  Power  of  Investigation — 
Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, either  upon  complaint  or  otherwise, 
that  any  person  has  engaged  In  or  engages 
In  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or  prac- 
tice prohibited  by  this  act,  or  that  any  per- 
son has  assisted  or  participated  In  any  plan, 
scheme,  agreement  or  combination  of  the 
nature  prohibited  by  this  act,  or  whenever 
he  believes  it  to  be  in  the  public  Interest 
that  an  investigation  be  made,  he  may  In 
discretion  either  require  or  permit  the  com- 
plainant to  file  with  him  a  statement  In 
writing  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  to  all 
facts  and  circumstances  concerning  the  sub- 
ject matter  which  he  believes  to  be  In  the 
public  interest  to  Investigate.  The  Attorney 
Greneral  may  also  require  such  other  data 
and  information  from  the  complainant  as 
he  deems  relevant  and  may  make  such 
special  and  independent  investigations  as 
he  deems  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
matter. 

(b)  Investigative  Demand — Whenever  the 
Attorney  General  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person  may  have  knowledge  or  be  In 
possession,  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material,  pertinent  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  possible  violation  of  this  act,  he 
may  issue  In  writing  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  person  an  Investigative  demand 
by  which  he  may: 

( 1 )  Compel  the  attendance  of  such  person 
and  require  him  to  submit  to  examination 
and  give  testimony  under  oath;  and/or 

(2)  Require  the  production  of  documen- 
tary material  pertinent  to  the  investigation 
for  inspection  or  copying;  and/or 

(3)  Require  answer  to  written  Interroga- 
tories to  be  furnished  under  oath; 

The  power  to  Issue  Investigative  demands 
shall  not  abate  or  terminate  by  reason  of  the 
bringing  of  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  chapter.  The  Attorney  General  may  is- 
sue successive  investigative  demands  to  the 
same  person  in  order  to  obtain  additional  in- 
formation pertinent  to  an  ongoing  inves- 
tigation. 

(c)  Contents  of  Investigative  Demand — 
Each  Investigative  demand  shall; 

(1)  State  the  section  or  sections  of  this 
chapter,  the  alleged  violation  of  which  is 
under  investigation  and  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  Investigation; 

(2)  Prescribe  a  reasonable  return  date  no 
less  than  twenty  (20)  days  from  the  date  of 
the  Investigative  demand; 

(3)  Specify  the  time  and  place  at  which 
the  person  is  to  appear  and  give  testimony, 
produce  documentary  material,  and  furnish 
answers  to  interrogatories,  or  do  any  or  a 
combination  of  the  aforesaid; 

(4)  Describe    by    class    any    documentary 


material  required  to  be  produced,  so  as   to 
clearly  indicate  what  is  demanded;  and 

(5)  Contain  any  Interrogatories  to  which 
written  answers  under  oath  are  required: 

(d)  Prohibition  Against  Unreasonable  De- 
mands— No   investigative   demand  shall; 

( 1 )  Contain  any  requirement  which  would 
be  unreasonable  or  Improper  if  contained  in 
a  subpoena  Issued  by  a  court  of  this  State 
or; 

(2)  Require  the  disclosure  of  any  material 
which  would  be  privileged,  or  which  for  any 
other  reason  would  not  be  required  by  a 
subpoena   Issued   by   a   court   of   this   state. 

(e)  Offer  of  Documentary  Evidence — 
Where  the  Information  requested  upon  orail 
examination  or  wTltten  interrogatory  pursu- 
ant to  an  investigative  demand  may  be 
derived  or  ascertained  from  the  business 
records  of  the  person  upon  whom  the  de- 
mand has  been  served  or  from  an  examina- 
tion, audit  or  inspection  of  such  bvisinfss 
records,  or  from  a  compilation,  abstract  or 
summary  based  thereon,  and  the  burden  of 
deriving  or  ascertaining  the  answer  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same  for  the  Attorney  General 
as  for  the  person  from  whom  such  Informa- 
tion is  requested.  It  Is  sufficient  for  that  per- 
son to  specify  the  records  from  which  the 
answer  may  be  derived  or  ascertained  and 
to  afford  the  Attorney  General  reasonable 
opportunity  to  examine,  audit  or  Inspect 
such  records  and  to  make  copies,  compila- 
tions, abstracts  or  summaries. 

(f)  Service  of  Investigative  Demand — An 
Investigative  demand  may  be  served  by: 

( 1 )  Delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  to  the 
person  to  be  served,  or  If  the  person  is  not  a 
natural  person,  to  Its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness In  this  state;   or 

(2)  Mailing  by  certified  mall,  return  re- 
ceipt requested,  a  duly  executed  copy  ad- 
dressed to  the  person  to  be  served  at  his 
principal  place  of  business  in  this  state,  or 
If  he  has  no  place  of  business  In  this  state, 
to  his  principal  office. 

(g)  Motion  to  Quash — Within  twenty  (20) 
days  after  the  service  of  an  Investigative  de- 
mand or  at  any  time  before  the  return  date 
specified  therein,  whichever  i>erlod  Is  shorter, 
the  person  served  may  file  in  a  state  Superior 
Court  and  serve  upton'  the  Attorney  General 
a  petition  for  an  order  of  court  modifying 
or  setting  aside  the  demand.  The  time  allowed 
for  compliance  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the 
demand  as  deemed  proper  and  ordered  by 
the  court  shall  not  run  while  the  petition 
is  pending  before  the  court.  The  petition 
shall  specify  each  ground  upon  which  the 
petitioner  relies  In  seeking  relief,  and  may 
be  based  upon  any  failure  of  the  demand  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  upon  any  constitutional  or  other  legal 
right  or  privilege  of  such  party.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  (g)  shall  be  the  sole 
and  exclusive  means  for  challenging  the  re- 
quirements of  a  demand. 

(h)  Those  Authorized  to  Examine — ^The 
examination  of  all  persons  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  before  an  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  In  this  state 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  a  representative 
designated  In  writing  by  him.  The  statements 
made  shall  be  taken  down  stenographlcally 
or  by  a  sound  recording  device  and  shall  be 
transcribed. 

(I)  Rights  of  Persons  Served  with  Investi- 
gative Demand — Any  person  required  to  at- 
tend and  give  testimony  or  to  submit  docu- 
mentary material  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  entitled  to  retain,  or  on  payment  of 
lawfully  prescribed  cost  to  procure,  a  copy 
of  any  document  he  produces  and  of  his 
own  statements  as  transcribed.  Any  such 
person  may  be  accompanied  and  advised  by 
counsel,  but  counsel  may  not,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  otherwise  participate  In  the  Investiga- 
tion. The  Information  and  materials  sup- 
plied to  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  an 
■    investigative  demand  shall  not  be  permitted 
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to  become  public  and  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  antitrust  enforcement  as  pro- 
vided herein. 

(J)  Witness  Expenses — All  persons  served 
with  an  Investigative  demand,  other  than 
those  persons  whose  conduct  or  practices 
are  being  investigated  or  any  officer,  direc- 
tor or  person  In  the  employ  of  such  person 
under  investigation,  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  as  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  this  state.  No  person  shall  be 
excused  from  attending  such  Inquiry  pur- 
suant to  the  mandate  of  an  Investigative 
demand,  or  from  giving  testimony,  or  from 
producing  documentary  material  or  from 
being  required  to  answer  questions  on  the 
ground  of  failure  to  tender  or  pay  a  witness 
fee  or  mileage  unless  demand  therefore  Is 
made  at  the  time  testimony  is  about  to  be 
taken  and  unless  payment  thereof  Is  not 
thereupon  made. 

(k)  Refusal  of  Witness  to  Testify  or  Pro- 
duce Requested  Documents — Any  natural 
person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend 
and  give  testimony  or  to  answer  any  lawfvU 
Inquiry  or  to  produce  documentary  material. 
If  In  his  power  to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  an 
Investigative  demand  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
( $5,000.00 ) .  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  ( 1 )  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
Imprisonment.  Any  natural  person  who  com- 
mits perjury  or  false  swearing  in  response 
to  an  Investigative  demand  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  by  the  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  or  not  more  than  five  thousand  ($5,- 
000.00),  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  ( 1 )  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

(1)  Duty  to  Testify;  Immunity — 

( 1 )  If,  m  any  Investigation  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  this  section, 
any  individual  shall  refuse  to  attend  or 
to  give  testimony  or  to  produce  documentary 
material  or  to  answer  a  written  Interrogatory 
in  obedience  to  an  Investigative  demand  or 
under  order  of  court  on  the  ground  that 
the  testimony  or  material  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  Incriminate  him,  that  person 
may  be  ordered  to  attend  and  to  give  testi- 
mony or  to  produce  documentary  material 
or  to  answer  the  written  interrogatory,  or 
to  do  an  applicable  combination  of  these.  The 
order  as  aforesaid  shall  be  an  order  of  court 
given  after  a  hearing  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  established  a  need  for  the  grant 
of  immunity,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  petition 
any  Superior  Court  Justice  for  an  order  as 
described  In  subsection  (1)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  petition  shall  set  forth  the  nature 
of  the  Investigation  and  the  need  for  the 
immunization  of  the  witness. 

(3)  Testimony  so  compelled  shall  not  be 
used  against  the  witness  as  evidence  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  against  him  In  any  court. 
However,  the  grant  of  immunity  shall  not 
immunize  the  witness  from  civil  liability 
arising  from  the  cransactions  about  which 
testimony  is  given,  and  he  may  nevertheless 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  any  perjury,  false  swearing  or 
contempt  committed  In  answering  or  in  fail- 
ing to  answer  or  in  producing  evidence  of 
falling  to  do  so  in  accord.-ince  with  the  order. 
If  a  person  refused  to  testify  after  being 
granted  immunity  from  prosecution  and  af- 
ter being  ordered  to  testify  as  aforesaid,  he 
may  be  adjudged  in  civil  contempt  by  the 
Superior  Court  until  such  time  as  he  purges 
himself  of  contempt  by  testifying,  producing 
documentary  material  or  presenting  written 
answers  as  ordered.  The  foregoing  shall  not 
prevent  the  Attorney  General  from  Instifut- 
Ing  other  appropriate  contempt  proceedings 


against  any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
above  provisions. 

(m)  Duty  of  Public  Officials — It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  officials  of  this  state  and  Its 
inibllc  bodies,  their  deputies,  assistants, 
clerks,  subordinates  or  employees,  and  all 
other  persons  to  render  and  furnish  to  the 
Attorney  General  when  so  requested,  all  In- 
formation and  assistance  in  their  possession 
or  within  their  power. 

Section  "6-33-11.  Injunction  against  and 
civil  penalties  for  violations  of  this  chapter. — 

(a)  Jurisdiction  of  Courts — The  Superior 
CJourta  of  this  State  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  chap- 
ter. In  addition  to  granting  prohibitory  in- 
junctions and  other  restraints  for  a  period 
and  upon  terms  and  conditions  necessary  to 
deter  the  defendant  from,  and  insure  against, 
the  committing  of  future  violations  of  this 
chapter,  the  courts  may  grant  mandatory 
Injunctions  reasonably  necessary  to  dissipate 
the  ill  effects  of  the  violation.  The  courts 
may  issue  appropriate  decrees  upon  consent 
and  stipulation  by  the  parties.  The  courts 
may  also  issue  restraining  orders.  Under  no 
circumstances  shall  the  state  be  required  to 
post  bond  in  any  action  hereunder. 

(b)  Attorney  General;  Right  to  Injunctive 
Relief — The  Attorney  General  may  Institute 
proceedings  to  prevent  and  restrain  viola- 
tions of  this  chapter  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Other  Persons;  Right  to  Injunctive  Re- 
lief— Any  p>erson.  Including  the  United  States 
and  sister  states  as  provided  by  subsection 
'^-23-12  (h),  may  institute  proceedings  for 
injunctive  relief,  temporary  or  permanent,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
against  threatened  loss  or  damage  to  his 
property  or  business  by  a  violation  of  this 
chapter.  A  preliminary  injunction  may  be 
issued  upon  a  showing  that  the  danger  of 
irreparable  loss  or  damage  is  immediate  and, 
within  the  court's  discretion,  the  execution 
of  proper  bond  against  damages  for  an  In- 
junction improvldently  granted.  If  the  court 
issues  a  permanem;  Injunction,  the  plaintiff 
shall  be  awarded  reasonable  attorneys'  fees, 
filing  fees,  and  reasonable  costs  of  the  suit. 
Reasonable  costs  for  the  suit  may  Include 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  expenses  of 
discovery  and  document  reproduction. 

(d)  Civil  Penalty— In  addition  to  injunc- 
tive relief  authorized  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  any  person  who  vio- 
lates this  chapter  may  be  liable  for  a  civil 
penalty  in  a  suit  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
this  state  of  not  more  than  the  greater  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000.00) 
or  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  per  day  for 
each  and  every  day  of  said  violation.  Such 
award  granted  In  a  suit  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  be  paid  Into  the  state  treasury  for 
the  use  of  the  Antitrust  Enforcement  Fund. 

"6-33-13.  Enforcement. 

(a)  Action  for  Treble  Damages — Any  per- 
son or  public  body,  including  the  United 
States  and  sister  states  as  provided  by  sub- 
section 6-33-12  (h).  who  shall  be  injured 
in  his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  a 
violation  of  the-  provisions  of  this  chapter 
may  sue  therefore  and  shall  recover  threefold 
the  damages  sustained  by  him.  together 
with  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  filing  fees 
and  reasonable  costs  of  suit.  Reasonable 
cosrts  of  suit  may  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to.  the  expense  of  discovery  and  doc- 
ument reproduction. 

(b)  The  attorney  general  shall  investigate 
suspected  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and.  if  he  shall  conclude  that  a  vio- 
lation is  imminent,  is  occurring,  or  has  oc- 
curred, he  shall  Institute  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, subdivisions,  agencies,  or  its  cities 
and  towns,  a  court  action  seeking  appropri- 
ate relief.  The  attorney  general  may  bring 
an  action  in  federal  court  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  or  any  of  Its  political 


subdivisions  or  agencies  to  recover  the  dam- 
ages provided  for  by  the  federal  antitrust 
laws,  and  pursuant  thereto,  may  undertake 
such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  such  action. 

(c)  Attorney  General:  Suits  Parens  Pat- 
riae— The  Attorney  General  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  bring  suit  under  this  act,  and  In  a 
proper  federal  court  for  violations  of  the 
federal  antitrust  laws  or  of  both  this  act  and 
the  federal  antitrust  laws,  to  recover  dam- 
ages and  secure  the  other  proper  relief: 

(1)  as  parens  patriae  of  the  citizens  and 
residents  of  this  State,  for  damages  person- 
ally sustained  by  them,  or,  alternately  if  it 
finds  that  the  interests  of  Justice  so  require, 
as  a  representative  member  of  the  class  con- 
sisting  of  the  citizens  and  residents  of  this 
State  who  have  been  personally  injured;  and 

(21  as  parens  patriae,  respecting  damages 
to  the  general  economy  of  this  State. 

(d)  Proof  of  Aggregate  Damages — In  any 
action  brought  under  either  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)(1)  of  this  section  or  under  both  of 
them,  the  Attorney  General  may  recover  ag- 
gregate damages  sustained  by  the  public 
bodies  and  by  the  citizens  and  residents  of 
this  State  as  respectively  their  Interests  shall 
appear  in  the  case,  without  separately  prov- 
ing the  claims  of  each  of  them;  and  his  proof 
of  such  damages  may  be  based  upon  statisti- 
cal sampling  methods,  the  pro  rata  alloca- 
tion of  excess  profits  to  sales  of  other  trans- 
actions occurring  wholly  or  partially  within 
this  State  or  of  such  other  reasonable  sys- 
tem of  estimating  aggregate  damages  as  the 
court  in  Its  discretion  may  permit. 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  shall  pay  the 
following  Into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  use 
of  the  Antitrust  Enforcement  Fund: 

(1)  An  amount  attributable  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  State  and  its  public  agencies. 
Including  the  amount  of  any  recovery  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section- 
and 

(2)  The  greater  of— 

(I)  any  amount  awarded  to  the  Attorney 
General  as  attorney  fees  or 

(II)  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenses  and 
costs  of  investigation,  litigation  and  fund 
administration  attributable  to  the  case. 
The  Attorney  General  may  distribute,  allo- 
cate or  otherwise  pay  out  the  remainder  of 
funds  received,  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  him  so  as  to  af- 
ford the  citizens  and  residents  and  the  pub- 
lic bodies  of  this  State  (other  than  the  State 
and  its  public  agencies)  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity individually  to  secure  the  pro  rata 
portions  of  said  remainder  which  attributable 
to  these  respective  claims  for  damages  before 
the  same  Is  paid  into  the  General  Fund  of 
the  State  Treasury  for  the  overall  benefit  of 
the  citizens,  residents  and  political  bodies  of 
this  State. 

(f )  Authorized  Procedures— In  any  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant 
either  to  this  chapter  or  to  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  or  both  for  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ages or  other  proper  relief,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  enter  into  agreements  relating  to 
the  investigation  and  litigation  of  such  ac- 
tion with  any  other  party  plaintiff  who  has 
brought  a  similar  action  and  with  whom  the 
Attorney  General  finds  it  advantageous  to 
act  Jointly,  or  to  share  common  expenses  or 
to  cooperate  in  any  manner  relative  to  such 
action.  The  Attorney  General  may  enter 
settlements  with  defendants  which  provide 
for  the  payment  of  money  to  plaintiffs. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  may  cooperate 
with  officials  of  the  Federal  government  and 
of  the  several  states  in  the  investigation  and 
enforcement  of  violations  to  the  end  that 
implementation  of  this  chapter  will  be  ac- 
complished in  the  most  equitable  and  effi- 
cient manner  possible.  The  Attorney  General, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the 
sister  states,  may  institute  legal  proceedings 
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on  behaU  of  this  state  and  of  its  citizens  in 
such  sister  states  against  the  violation  of 
similar  antitrust  laws  whose  violation  may 
impact  on  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Its  citizens. 

(h)  The  Attorney  General  of  a  sister  state 
or  the  United  States  Attorney  General  or  his 
representative  with  the  specific  permission 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  Rhode  Island, 
when  a  violation  of  this  chapter  Impacts 
either  on  such  sister  state  which  has  a  similar 
antitrust  law  or  of  the  United  States,  may 
institute  proceedings  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  this  State  to  prevent  and  restrain  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  establish  a 
division  of  antitrust  within  the  Department 
of  Attorney  General  to  enforce  this  chapter 
and  he  may  employ  such  assistant  attorneys, 
special  assistant  attorneys  general,  economic 
analysts.  Investigators  and  clerical  staff  as 
may  be  required  to  support  such  division. 

"6-33-13.  Common  law  powers. — No  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  common  law  powers  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

"6-33-14.  Imprisonment  and  fines  for  vio- 
lation of  chapter. — 

(a)  Fine  and  penalties — Any  person  or 
corporation,  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof, 
who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  or  aid  In  on  advise 
such  violation,  or  who,  as  principal,  manager, 
director,  stockholder  owning  ten  percent 
(10^;)  or  more  of  the  aggregate  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  of  all  classes  of  the  cor- 
poration, agent,  servant,  or  employee,  know- 
ingly does  any  act  comprising  part  of  such 
violation.  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punished  by  not  more  than  five  (5) 
years  imprisonment  or  by  a  fine  of  the 
greater  of  two  million  dollars  ($2,000,000.00) 
or  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  per  day, 
or  both  Imprisonment  and  fine. 

(b)  Disposition  of  Funds — All  funds  col- 
lected by  the  courts  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  with  the  Attorney 
General  to  be  deposited  In  State  Treasury  to 
the  use  of  the  Antitrust  Enforcement  Fund. 

(c)  Consent  Decrees — The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  petition  the  court  of  entry  of  a 
consent  decree  dismissing  any  criminal  pros- 
ecution hereunder,  but  the  court  shall  re- 
view the  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
entry  thereof  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

"6-33-15.  Forfeiture  of  charter  rights  and 
privileges  to  do  business. — (a)  Upwn  the 
failure  of  any  person  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  final  Judgment  of  decree  rendered 
by  a  court  of  this  state  Issued  for  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  to  comply 
with  a  consent  settlement  approved  by  a 
court  of  this  state  concerning  an  alleged 
violation  of  this  chapter,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  apply  to  the  court : 

( 1 )  for  the  forfeiture  of  any  charter  rights, 
franchise  privileges  or  powers  of  such  corpo- 
ration held  by  such  person  under  the  laws  of 
this  state; 

(2)  for  dissolution,  if  the  person  is  a  cor- 
poration or  limited  partnership  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  state;  or 

(3)  for  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  to 
conduct  business  within  this  state. 

The  court,  after  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  public  interest  and  to  relevant  competi- 
tive and  economic  circumstances,  may  grant 
so  much  of  the  requested  relief  as  is  deemed 
appropriate.  A  dissolution  shall  be  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  procedures  speci- 
fied by  law  for  either  voluntary  or  Judicial 
dissolution  of  the  particular  type  of  cor- 
poration, association,  firm  or  partnership. 
(b)  If  any  corporation,  association,  part- 
nership, or  limited  partnership  shall  be  dis- 
solved or  have  Its  privilege  to  transact  busi- 
ness In  this  state  suspended  or  revoked  as 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  no 
assignee,  transferee,  or  successor-in-interest 
of  such  corporation,  association,  partnership, 
or  limited  partnership  shall  be  permitted  to 
incorporate  or  to  transact  business  In  this 


state  without  first  applying  to  the  court  for 
and  receiving  an  order  permitting  Incor- 
poration or  transaction  of  business.  No  or- 
der shall  be  granted  unless  the  applicant 
proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
It  will  conduct  its  affairs  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"6-33-16.  Acts  of  officers,  directors,  repre- 
sentatives, or  agents  acting  within  the  scope 
of  their  authority. — (a)  A  corporation,  as- 
sociation, firm,  partnership,  or  limited  part- 
nership Is  liable  for  the  acts  of  Its  officers, 
directors,  representatives,  or  agents  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  whether 
they  are  acting  on  their  own  behalf  and  for 
their  own  benefit,  or  acting  for  the  corpora- 
tion, association,  firm,  partnership,  or  limited 
partnership  In  their  representative  capacity. 
Proof  of  the  acts  of  any  such  officer,  direc- 
tor, representative,  or  agent  shall  be  received 
as  prima  facie  proof  of  the  acts  of  the  cor- 
poration, association,  firm,  partnership,  or 
limited  partnership  Itself. 

(b)  When  a  corporation,  association,  firm, 
partnership,  or  limited  partnership  violates 
this  chapter,  such  violation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  of  the  Individual  directors,  mem- 
bers, officers,  managers,  employees,  or  agents 
of  the  corporation,  association,  firm  part- 
nership, or  limited  partnership  who  know- 
ingly authorized,  ordered,  aided,  abetted,  or 
advised  in  the  acts  or  omissions  constituting 
In  whole  or  in  part  the  violation,  whether 
the  Individuals  acted  on  their  own  behalf 
and  for  their  own  benefit,  or  for  the  cor- 
poration, association,  firm  partnership,  or 
limited  partnership  and  In  their  representa- 
tive capacity.  The  Individuals,  In  their  ca- 
pacity as  individuals,  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  may  be  Joined, 
if  subject  to  personal  Jurisdiction,  as  addi- 
tional parties  defendant  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  cooperation,  association,  part- 
nership, or  limited  partnership. 

"6-33-17.  Rule  of  evidence. — In  prosecu- 
tion under  this  chapter,  it  shall  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  a  conspiracy  or  combination 
exists,  and  that  the  defendant  or  defend- 
ants belong  to  it  or  acted  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  It,  without  proving  all  members 
belonging  to  it.  or  providing  or  producing 
any  article  or  agreement  or  any  wrltted 
instrument  on  which  it  may  be  based,  or 
that  it  was  evidence  by  any  wrltted  Instru- 
ment at  all.  General  reputation  may  be  given 
in  evidence  in  all  prosecutions  of  alleged 
conspiracies  or  combinations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

"6-33-18.  Judgment  In  favor  of  State  as 
prima  facie  evidence. — A  final  Judgment  or 
decree  rendered  In  any  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding under  this  chapter  brought  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  any 
of  Its  departments  or  agencies,  or  any  of 
its  political  sub-dlvLslons.  to  the  effect  that 
a  defendant  has  violated  this  chapter  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  against  such  defend- 
ant in  any  action  or  proceeding  brought  by 
any  matters  respecting  which  said  judgment 
or  decree  estopped  as  between  the  parties 
thereto;  provided,  however,  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  consent  Judgments  or  decrees 
entered  before  any  testimony  has  been 
taken. 

"6-33-19.  Notification  of  civil  action. — 
Upon  commencement  of  any  civil  action  by 
a  person,  other  than  the  Attorney  General, 
for  a  violation  of  this  chapter,  plaintiff  shall 
m:ill  a  copy  of  the  complaint  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  shall  file  proof  of  service  on  the 
Attorney  General  with  the  court.  The  civil 
action  may  not  proceed  until  such  proof  of 
service  Is  filed. 

"6-33-20.  Attorney  general:  promulgation 
of  rules  and  regulations. — The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  from  time  to  time,  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  prescribing  procedures 
for  the  Implementation  and  effectuation  of 
his  powers  and  authority  under  this  chapter. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to.  procedures  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  collected  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  procedures  for 


the   granting   of   a   consent   Judgment   and 
decree  under  section  6-33-14c  of  this  chapter. 

"6-33-21.  Antitrust  enforcement  fund.— All 
money  received  by  the  State  after  July  1, 
1975  as  a  result  of  actions  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  this  chapter  or  to  the 
federal  antitrust  laws  shall  be  placed  In  a 
separate  fund  b"  the  State  Treasurer,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Antitrust  Enforcement  Fund," 
and  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  payment  of 
all  expenses  incurrd  by  the  Department  of 
Attorney  General  in  connection  with  anti- 
trust and  consumer  enforcement  activities. 
All  moneys  In  such  separate  fund,  from  time 
to  time,  are  hereby  specifically  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Attorney  General  and 
may  be  expended  for  the  aforesaid  purpose; 
provided,  however,  that  if  at  the  end  of  any 
fiscal  year  the  balance  in  the  Antitrust  En- 
forcement Fund  should  exceed  one  billion 
dollars  (SI. 000, 000. 00)  the  State  Treasurer 
shall  thereupon  withdraw  such  excess  from 
the  Antitrust  Enforcement  Fund  and  de- 
posit same  in  the  General  Fund. 

Estimates  of  the  amounts  to  be  expended 
by  the  Department  for  antitrust  and  con- 
sumer enforcement  activities  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  for  his  approval  or 
disapproval  as  in  the  case  of  other  appropria- 
tions made  to  administrative  departments, 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  State  Treas- 
urer to  honor  any  requisition  for  the  expend- 
iture of  any  money  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  excess  of  the  estimates  approved  by 
the  Governor.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, the  State  Treasurer  shall  honor  each 
requisition  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
amount  specified  In  such  requisition,  not 
exceeding,  however,  the  amount  in  the  Anti- 
trust Enforcement  Fund  available  at  the 
time  of  making  the  requisition. 

"6-33-22.  Limitation  of  action. — Any  action 
brought  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  barred  unless  commenced 
within  four  (4)  years  after  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion arose,  or  If  the  cause  of  action  is  based 
upon  a  conspiracy  In  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter, within  four  (4)  years  after  the  plaintiff 
discovered,  or  bv  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence  should  have  discovered,  the  facts  re- 
lied upon  for  proof  of  the  conspiracy.  No 
cause  of  action  barred  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  revived  by  this  act. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  cause  of  action 
for  a  continuing  violation  Is  deemed  to  arise 
at  any  time  during  the  period  of  such  viola- 
tion. 

"6-33-23.  Suspension  of  limitation. — ^When- 
ever any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  shall  be 
commenced  by  the  State  to  prevent,  restrain, 
or  punish  a  violation  of  this  act.  but  not  In- 
cluding an  action  brought  by  the  State  un- 
der section  6-33-12  of  this  chapter,  the  run- 
ning of  the  statute  of  limitations  in  respect 
of  every  private  right  of  action  arising  under 
this  act  and  based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  any 
matter  complained  of  In  said  proceeding  shall 
be  suspended  during  the  pendency  thereof 
and  for  one  (1)  year  thereafter;  provided, 
however,  that  whenever  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  respect  of  a  cause  of 
action  arising  under  either  section  6-33-U 
or  6-33-12  or  both  shall  be  suspended  here- 
imder,  any  action  to  enforce  such  cause  of 
action  shall  be  forever  barred  unless  com- 
menced either  within  the  period  of  suspen- 
sion or  within  four  (4)  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  accrued,  whichever  is  later. 

"6-33-24.  Remedies  cumulative. — The 
remedies  provided  In  this  chapter  are  cumu- 
lative of  each  other  and  of  existing  powers 
and  remedies  Inherent  in  the  court. 

"6-33-25.  Construction  of  statute. — This 
act  shall  be  construed  In  harmony  with 
ruling  Judicial  decisions  based  on  the  com- 
mon law  of  this  State  and  ruling  Judicial  in- 
terpretations of  comparable  federal  antitrust 
statutes  insofar  as  practicable,  unless  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  clearly  contrary  to 
those  rulings.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  Interpreted  to  supersede  the  Jurisdiction 
of  all  stale  regulatory  agencies,  commissions 
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ar.d  bodies  except  where  there  Is  a  plain  re- 
pugnancy between  this  act  and  the  regula- 
tory scheme  in  issue.  Such  repugnancy  exists 
only  where  the  regulatory  scheme  is  so  per- 
vasive that  It  indicates  the  General  Assem- 
bly's intent  to  substitute  governmental  su- 
pervision for  the  regulatory  effects  of  com- 
petition. 

"6-33-26.  Severability. — If  any  provisions 
or  phrases  of  this  chapter  or  applications 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  Is 
held  invalid,  the  invalidity  shall  not  affect 
other  provisions  or  phrases  or  applications 
of  the  chapter  that  can  be  given  effect  with- 
out the  invalid  provision  or  phrase  or  appli- 
cation, and  to  this  end  the  provisions  and 
phrases  of  this  chapter  are  severable." 

Section  2.  Section  42-9-1  of  the  general 
laws,  as  amended,  In  Title  42  entitled  'De- 
partment of  Attorney  General"  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

•42-9-1.  Head  of  department — assistants. — 
There  shall  be  a  department  of  the  attorney- 
general.  The  head  of  the  department  shall  be 
the  attorney-general  who  shall  have  supervi- 
sion over  said  department  and  shall  appoint 
svch  assistant  attorneys-general  as  may  be 
necessary." 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1. 1975. 


VETERANS  AND  SCHOOL  LIABILITY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  have  been  newspaper  reports  and 
other  accounts  which  suggest  that  in 
some  cases  there  may  be  educational 
benefits  overpayments  occasioned  by 
abuses  of  certain  veterans  enrolled  in 
school.  While  it  is  my  understanding  that 
such  overpayments  constitute  a  minor 
part  of  the  entire  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion educational  assistance  program.  I 
am  in  agreement  with  the  recent  House 
Appropriations  Committee  report  to  the 
fiscal  year  1976  Veterans'  Administration 
appropriations,  which  urged: 

Whatever  action  may  be  required  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  and  volume  of  overpayments 
to  the  lowest  possible  level,  consistent  with 
Insuring  timely  payments  of  monthly  edu- 
cational benefits  to  veterans,  and  to  reduce 
the  outstanding  overpayment  balances 
through  continued  improvements  In  the  col- 
lection process,  in  the  collection  procedures 
and  operations. 

Thus,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
state existing  law  and  VA  regulations 
concerning  school  liability  for  overpay- 
ment. The  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
cently issued  a  circular  (DVB  Cir.  20- 
75-54)  concerning  such  school  liability. 
I  believe  the  circular  may  be  of  interest 
to  institutions  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  circular 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

School  Liabilftt 
PtmposE 

This  circular  Is  to  clarify  and  emphasize 
certain  portions  of  the  law  and  VA  Regula- 
tions concerning  school  liability  for  over- 
payments. Institutions  of  higher  learning 
(IHL)  fall  within  the  purview  of  these  re- 
quirements, as  do  all  educational  Institu- 
tions and  Job  training  establishments. 

SCOPE 

a.  Both  statutory  and  regulatory  require- 
ments exist  concerning  school  liability  when 
reports  by  schools  result  In  Improper  pay- 
ments of  allowances  to  veterans  and  eligible 
persons.  When  an  overpayment  has  been 
made  to  an  eligible  person  or  veteran  as  the 
result  of  (1)  the  willful  or  negligent  failure 


of  an  educational  institution  to  report,  as 
required  by  law  and  applicable  regulations, 
to  the  VA  excessive  absences  from  a  course, 
or  discontinuance  or  interruption  of  a  course 
by  the  eligible  person  or  veteran;  or  (2)  false 
certification  by  an  educational  Institution, 
the  amount  of  .such  overpayment  shall  con- 
stitute a  liability  of  such  Institution,  and 
may  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  debt  due  the  United  States  (38  U.S.C. 
1785).  Any  amount  collected  from  a  school 
shall  be  reimbursed  if  the  overpayment  Is 
recovered  from  the  eligible  person  or  veteran. 
Also,  under  VAR  14202(B)  (1)  (2)  (3),  a  school 
may  be  disapproved  for  further  enrollments 
or  reenrollments,  and  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  veterans  or  eligible  persons  al- 
ready enrolled  may  be  discontinued  when 
the  school  willfully  and  knowingly  or  through 
gross  negligence  submits  false  reports  or  cer- 
tifications concerning  a  student  or  his  or  her 
course  of  education  which  has  or  could  result 
In  an  improper  payment  of  allowances. 

b.  In  a  similar  manner  there  are  both 
statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  con- 
cerning reports  to  be  made  by  schools  to 
the  VA.  Section  1784(a),  title  38,  U.S.C,  and 
VAR  14203  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
Schools  promptly  making  reports  to  the  VA. 
Specifically,  concerning  course  changes,  inter- 
ruptions, and  terminations,  VAR  14203(C) 
and  (D)(2)  are  not  to  be  construed  In  a 
way  that  an  IHL  Is  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  and  maintaining  a  re- 
cording and  reporting  procedure  which  re- 
sults in  proper  reports  to  the  VA. 

CLABIFICATION    OP    IMPROPER    REPORTING 

a.  The  case  of  willfully  and  knowingly  sub- 
mitting a  false  report  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  case  of  false  certification.  In  the 
first  case  there  is  no  question  that  the  school 
Is  liable  for  any  resulting  Improper  payment 
of  allowances. 

b.  In  the  second  case,  false  certification, 
U  Is  helpful  to  review  VAR  14009.  False  cer- 
tification Is  a  certification  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  facts,  and  no  consideration  Is 
given  to  the  question  of  fraud  because  Intent 
is  not  Involved.  However,  occasional  clerical 
errors  will  be  closely  reviewed  before  a  deter- 
mination of  school  liability  Is  made. 

c.  The  fact  that  a  school  has  no  system  or 
method  of  detecting  and  reporting  changes 
will  cause  the  school  to  be  considered  to  be 
willfully  or  negligently  falling  to  report  ex- 
cessive absences  from  a  course,  or  discontinu- 
ance or  Interruption  of  a  course  by  the  vet- 
eran or  eligible  person.  However,  an  Improper 
payment  of  allowances  resulting  from  the 
initial  prepayment  or  advance  payment  at  the 
beginning  of  an  enrollment  period  due  to  a 
valid  enrollment  certification  will  not  result 
In  the  school  being  held  liable  for  such  pay- 
ment if  the  student  was  in  fact  properly 
enrolled  In  and  pursuing  the  program  at  the 
time  the  check  was  Issued  or  delivered. 

DETERMINATION   OP  SCHOOL   OR   ESTABLISHMENT 
LIABILITY 

a.  Discrepancies  In  school  records  which 
can  result  in  overpayments  will  most  likely 
be  identified  during  compliance  surveys. 
Scheduling  of  compliance  surveys  must  be 
done  In  accordance  with  M22-2,  Part  VII, 
paragraph  1.04,  which  Includes  Instructions 
to  schedule  siarveys  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  These  instructions  set  forth  mini- 
mum basic  requirements  and  local  discretion 
Is  to  be  exercised  to  Increase  the  number  of 
compliance  surveys  where  the  need  Is  ob- 
vious. 

b.  When  an  overpayment  Is  created,  the 
case  win  be  reviewed  to  determine  whether 
liability  exists  under  VA  Regulation  14009. 
This  determination  should  be  made  when  the 
authorization  creating  the  overpayment  Is 
prepared  and  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  of  record  at  that  time. 

( 1 )  If  it  Is  determined  there  is  prima  facie 
evidence  to  establish  that  the  school  or  train- 


ing establishment  Is  potentially  liable,  a 
statement  on  VA  FL  22-123,  Report  on  Over- 
payment of  Educational  Assistance  Benefits 
(original  and  one  copy),  will  be  prepared  for 
the  signature  of  the  Adjudication  Officer. 
Authority  to  sign  this  letter  may  be  delegated 
no  lower  than  to  a  section  chief  (unit  chief 
at  reorganized  stations).  The  copy  will  be 
filed  In  the  claims  or  DEA  folder  and  the 
original,  along  with  the  authorization  action 
creating  the  overpayment,  will  be  sent  to  the 
Finance  activity. 

(2)  If  it  Is  determined  that  the  school 
Is  not  liable,  the  authorization  action  will 
be  annotated  to  show  that  the  question  of 
school  liability  was  considered  and  the  school 
was  found  not  liable.  Authority  for  such 
action  may  be  delegated  no  lower  than  to 
an  adjudicator. 

c.  Documentation  should  be  included  on 
the  authorization  form  (amended  award  or 
stop  action)  in  the  remarks  section  with 
identification  of  the  error,  the  amount  in- 
volved and  citation  of  the  applicable  VA 
Regulation.  When  an  OCR  document  Is  used, 
the  file  copy  will  be  annotated  as  notd 
above. 

d.  In  making  a  decision  concerning  prima 
facie  evidence,  the  Adjudication  Division 
should  take  Into  consideration  all  known 
facts  about  the  school.  By  considering  all 
known  facts.  Adjudication  will  avoid  unnec- 
essary reports  of  potential  school  liability, 
thereby  eliminating  the  additional  processing 
in  the  Finance  activity  and  the  Committee 
on  Waivers  and  Compromises. 

The  guidelines  which  are  outlined  In  this 
circular  are  for  immediate  Implementation. 
RuFTJS  H.  Wilson, 
Chief  Benefits  Director. 


A  NEW  FARM  RECESSION? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  economy 
is  emerging  from  the  worst  recession 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's 
it  is  important  for  us  to  realize  that  agri- 
culture may  not  enjoy  such  good  fortune. 
In  fact,  with  farm  production  apparently 
set  to  break  all  records,  there  is  a  distinct 
prospect  that  bumper  crops  this  year 
could  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  farm 
recession. 

Yesterday  Joseph  M.  Winski,  writing 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  reported  the 
strong  possibility  that  this  year's  com 
crop  will  break  the  6  billion  bushel  bar- 
rier for  the  first  time.  WhUe  this  is  a 
tremendous  testament  to  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  American  agricul- 
ture, it  also  can  mean  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  price  paid  to  farmers  for  their  com. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  with 
other  crops,  such  as  winter  wheat  with 
an  estimated  17-percent  increase  over 
last  year's  production,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  my  col- 
leagues be  aware  now  of  the  problems 
which  may  lie  ahead  In  this  critically 
important  sector  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Back  to  Surpluses:  Big  Harvest  Is  Likely, 

AND    Some    Farmers    See    Sharp    Drops 

IN  Prices 

(By  Joseph  M.  Wlnskl) 

Chicago. — There  was  a  report  out  of  down- 
state  Illinois  about  a  week  ago  that  a  farmer 
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had  found  his  corn  tassellng — a  develop- 
ment normally  not  reached  until  well  after 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Not  to  be  outdone,  an- 
other farmer  said  he  went  out  in  bis  field 
one  humid,  moonlit  night  and  listened  to 
his  corn  growing. 

The  latter  claim  can  be  written  off  as  hy- 
perbole, but  crop  watchers  say  the  early- 
tassellng  report  Isn't  much  of  an  exaggera- 
tion. Both  stories  Indicate  what's  shaping  up 
in  the  farm  belt:  a  banner  year  for  crops. 

This  year's  corn  crop  has  a  strong  chance 
of  breaking  the  slx-bllllon-bushel  barrier 
for  the  first  time.  That  would  be  up  about 
30*^  from  last  year.  The  winter-wheat  crop, 
currently  being  harvested,  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Agriculture  Department  at  a 
record  1.62  billion  bushels,  up  17%  from  last 
year.  Soybeans  could  come  in  at  1.5  billion 
bushels,  up  about  21%  from  last  year  and 
the  second-largest  crop  ever.  Trade  estimates 
see  barley  and  sorghum  production  rising 
more  than  30' r,  spring  wheat  16%  and  oats 

different  implications 

The  expected  bumper  crops  have  far  differ- 
ent implications  for  consumers  and  farmers. 

For  the  consumer,  they  Imply  that  stocks 
of  the  raw  materials  for  meat,  poultry,  dairy 
and  bakery  products  may  be  rebuilt  to  com- 
fortable levels.  They  also  should  assure  that 
food  prices  this  year  and  probably  next  will 
rise  much  more  slowly  than  in  the  past  two 
years.  And  some  key  foods,  such  as  beef,  may 
drop  in  price. 

But  for  the  farmer,  a  big  harvest  may  sig- 
nal the  end  of  a  boom.  Talk  of  an  agricultural 
recession  and  a  farm  "price  bust"  Is  heard 
Increasingly  In  farm  country. 

Except  for  the  509J-  of  the  winter  wheat 
crop  already  harvested,  the  crops  aren't  in 
the  bins,  however.  "There's  no  question  they 
look  very  good,  but  we've  got  some  critical 
months  ahead  yet,"  says  Don  Paarlberg,  di- 
rector of  agricultural  economics  for  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

Except  for  last  week's  downpours  that 
caused  flooding  In  parts  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  Mother  Nature  has  been  very  kind 
so  far.  In  some  areas  of  the  farm  belt,  heavy 
spring  rains  created  a  sense  of  deja  vu  among 
farmers  remembering  the  rains  that  last  year 
delayed  much  planting.  But  the  rains  lifted 
this  year,  and  In  an  unprecedented  burst  of 
activity,  farmers  caught  up.  They  got  most 
of  their  crop  Into  the  ground  early  enough 
to  obtain  optimum  yields. 

LESS  vulnerable  crops 

On-time  planting  raises  the  prospect  that 
the  crops  will  be  more  mature  and  therefore 
less  vulnerable  to  a  repetition  of  the  summer 
drought  and  early  frosts  that  slashed  yields 
last  year.  Some  weather  forecasters  still  warn 
that  a  drought  Is  possible.  "But  there  aren't 
any  signs  of  It  so  far,"  one  observer  says. 
"And  the  odds  are  against  two  killing  frosts 
In  a  row." 

So  for  now,  the  prevailing  projection  Is  for 
a  bin-busting  harvest.  As  a  result,  William 
Kuhfuss,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  says,  "Unless  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  suddenly  fails  to  work, 
we're  going  to  see  a  moderation  of  prices." 

The  Milwaukee  securities  brokerage  firm 
of  Robert  W.  Baird  &  Co.,  which  foUows  ag- 
riculture closely,  has  forecast  the  following 
average  cash  prices  for  the  new  crops  after 
the  harvest:  corn,  $2.10  a  bushel  in  Chicago, 
down  28%  from  last  Thursday's  $2.93  and 
40%  from  $3.50  around  harvest  time  last 
year;  wheat,  $3  a  bushel,  down  28%  from 
harvest-time  last  year:  soybeans,  $4  to  $4,25 
ft  bushel,  compared  to  $6.24  last  Thursday 
and  more  than  $7  at  harvest  last  year.  The 
Arm  says  oats  will  sell  for  24%  lower,  barley 
35%  lower,  and  sorghum  34%  lower  than  at 
harvest  last  year.  Other  analysts  generally 
agree  with  these  projections. 
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IMPACT  at  retail 

Such  prices  would  substantially  slash  costs 
for  the  nation's  food  companies  and.  In  the- 
ory at  least,  processors  would  pass  on  the 
reductions  to  consumers.  Recent  experience 
suggests,  however,  that  retail  prices  won't  go 
down  accordingly.  That's.,  because  lower  raw- 
material  costs  win  be  offset  by  higher  proc- 
essing and  distribution  expenses. 

"About  50%  of  the  cost  of  food  is  labor," 
says  Ray  Goldberg,  professor  of  agriculture 
and  business  at  the  Harvard  business  school, 
"And  they  (labor)  are  still  playing  catch-up," 
he  adds. 

At  May  31,  the  latest  date  for  which  figures 
are  available,  food  prices  as  measured  by  the 
Labor  Department's  consumer  price  Index 
were  up  7.6 '^  from  year-earlier  levels.  Higher 
beef  and  pork  prices,  reflecting  sharply  lower 
marketings  of  cattle  and  hogs,  accounted  for 
much  of  the  Increase. 

An  early  impact  of  the  bumper  grain  crops 
may  be  to  encourage  more  placements  of 
cattle  In  feedlots  to  be  fattened  for  market, 
since  cattle  feed  will  be  cheaper;  In  recent 
months  such  placements  have  been  running 
about  25';  below  last  year,  as  many  cattle 
were  fed  in  pastures.  But  more  cattle  should 
be  moving  to  feedlots,  or  directly  to  market, 
as  pasture  conditions  undergo  their  normal 
deterioration  during  the  summer  and  as 
grain  prices  decline.  Especially  In  the  Corn 
Belt,  feeding  grain  to  livestock  will  probably 
be  more  profitable  than  selling  grain  for  cash. 

The  upturn  in  beef  supplies  that  Is  likely 
to  ensue  should  reduce  retaU  prices  late  this 
year  and  in  1976.  Poultry  production  also 
should  Increase.  Pork  supplies,  however,  are 
expected  to  remain  extremely  tight  because  of 
severe  cutbacks  by  producers  during  the  days 
of  unacceptable  high  prices  for  corn,  the  key 
hog  feed. 

The  Agriculture  Department  Is  sticking 
with  its  earlier  projection  of  a  6%  to  8%  in- 
crease In  food  prices  for  all  1975.  The  depart- 
ment's Mr.  Paarlberg  says  the  bumper  crops 
In  fact  may  temporarily  tend  to  raise  meat 
prices  later  this  year  by  encouraging  pork 
producers  to  hold  back  sows  for  breeding 
rather  than  marketing  them  and  perhaps  by 
causing  cattle  feeders  to  keep  their  animals 
In  feedlots  longer.  "If  this  happens,  the  out- 
look for  lower  beef  and  pork  prices  is  good 
for  1976,"  Mr.  Paarlberg  says. 

applauded  by  planners 
Even  a  6%  to  8%  rise  In  food  prices, 
though  more  than  the  3%  Increases  typical 
prior  to  1973,  would  be  welcome  relief  for 
consumers  from  the  14% -plus  jumps  of  the 
past  two  years.  And  some  analysts  say  the 
department's  estimates  may  be  too  high.  The 
bumper  crops  should  mean  that,  for  a  change, 
"the  pressure  on  food  prices  would  be  on  the 
downside  rather  than  the  upside,"  Harvard's 
Mr.  Goldberg  says.  This  slowed  rate  of  In- 
crease Is  good  news  for  economic  planners 
fearing  that  a  rebound  In  the  economy  might 
re-Ignite  double-digit  Inflation. 

But  the  news  isn't  good  for  farmers  won- 
dering what  happened  to  the  farm  boom.  In 
1973,  farmers'  realized  net  Income,  the  best 
aggregate  measure  of  how  well  they're  doing, 
reached  a  record  of  $32.2  billion,  and  dis- 
posable per-caplta  farm  Income  topped  that 
of  the  nonfarm  population  for  the  first  time 
since  records  have  been  kept. 

Last  year,  realized  net  Income  fell  16%  to 
$27.2  million.  Crumbling  commodity  prices 
along  with  stlll-rlslng  production  expenses 
may  depress  that  net  to  about  $20  billion 
this  year.  In  dollar  terms  that's  still  above 
the  $11  bUUon  to  $14  billion  earned  in  the 
19608.  But  farmers,  like  everyone  else,  have 
to  pay  more  for  almost  everjrthlng  these 
days.  "I  wonder  how  the  rest  of  us  would 
react  to  what  Is  In  effect  two  pay  cuts  In  a 
row,"  one  nonfarmer  muses. 


agricultural  recession? 

"We  could  well  be  seeing  the  beginning 
of  an  agricultural  recession,"  Mr.  Kuhfuss 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  says,  "especially  If  the 
farmer's  expenses  keep  going  up  and  up  and 
up."  Mr.  Paarlberg  concedes  "It's  going  to 
be  tougher — the  price-cost  squeeze  Is  pinch- 
ing harder."  But  the  Agriculture  Department 
doesn't  anticipate  "a  real  old-fashioned  agri- 
culture depression." 

A  squeeze  Is  going  to  be  hardest  on  new 
farmers  and  on  farmers  who  overexpanded 
In  the  euphoria  of  recent  years;  they  paid 
high  prices  for  land,  equipment  and  other 
production  needs.  "The  farmer  who  Inher- 
ited land  or  got  Into  the  business  years  ago 
can  lay  back  and  make  it  through,"  Thomas 
Nelson,  a  vice  president  for  Robert  W. 
Baird  &  Co.,  says.  "But  the  recent  entry  has 
some  very  real  cash  obligations  that  be  will 
And  difficult  to  meet." 

This  view  is  shared  by  D.  Gale  Johnson, 
University  of  Chicago  economics  professor. 
"You  take  some  poor  guy  down  In  Cham- 
paign County  (In  central  Illinois)  who  paid 
$1,500  and  $1,600  an  acre  for  land  last 
year — he  just  ain't  gonna  make  It  on  $1.75 
corn."  Mr.  Johnson  s.ays.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
among  the  first  observers  who  warned  of  a 
possible  agricultural  recession.  Last  Septem- 
ber, when  conventional  wisdom  held  that  the 
days  of  $2  corn  and  $4  soybeans  were  over, 
he  predicted  that  It  was  "highly  probable" 
that  real  farm-goods  prices  would  return  to 
their  pre-1972  long-term  downtrend. 

"RETURNING   TO   NORMAL" 

"In  effect,  we're  returning  to  normal." 
Mr.  Johnson  says.  The  upshot,  be  says.  Is 
that  "well  start  buUding  up  stocks  (re- 
serves of  farm  commodities)  much  faster 
than  anybody  thought  we  would."  At  first, 
he  says,  the  rebuilding  will  be  done  pri- 
vately, by  farmers  and  exporters.  "But  by 
the  end  of  next  year,  what  people  will  again 
think  of  as  'the  farm  problem'  will  have  re- 
turned, and  we  will  be  back  In  the  storage 
business  as  a  government  policy." 

That  would  vex  the  Ford  administration 
and  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz.  Mr. 
Butz  has  campaigned  vigorously  and,  aided 
by  booming  foreign  demand,  successfully  t- 
reduce  the  government's  role  In  agriculture. 
But  the  recession  here  and  abroad  has 
damped  demand. 

So  have  the  too-rapid  buildup  and  subse- 
quent huge  losses  of  the  cattle  Industry  In 
the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe.  Another  fac- 
tor has  been  the  generally  good  progress  of 
crops  In  other  countries.  Brazil,  Increas- 
ingly a  competitor  In  the  export  market,  has 
harvested  a  record  soybean  crop.  Despite 
recent  reports  of  bad  weather,  grain  crops 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  both  poten- 
tially large  customers  for  U.S.  grain,  also 
look  good.  "It  Isn't  just  bumper  crops  for 
the  U.S.,  but  for  the  world,"  Harvard's  Mr. 
Ooldberg  says. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  are  estimated  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  at  a  record  $22  billion,  up 
from  $20.1  billion  in  fiscal  1974,  but  the  de- 
partment predicts  that  the  value  of  fiscal 
1976  exports  wlU  faU  18%  to  $18  bUUon  be- 
cause of  lower  prices. 

CARRYOVER  FORECASTS 

The  slump  in  demand  for  agricultural 
products  probably  Is  best  refiected  In  the  de- 
partment's sharp  boosts  In  forecasts  of  carry- 
over stocks.  At  the  annual  Agricultural  Out- 
look conference  last  December,  the  depart- 
ment projected  corn  stocks  as  of  Oct.  1 ,  1975, 
at  265  million  to  285  million  bushels;  it  now 
says  the  carryover  will  be  about  360  million 
bushels  and  could  reach  860  million  by  Oct.  1. 
1976.  Soybeans  stocks  for  this  Sept.  1  were 
put  at  a  scant  60  million  bushels  last  Decem- 
ber;   now  they're  estimated  at  225  million 
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bushels  and  perhaps  double  that  for  Sept.  1 
next  year. 

All  this  has  produced  rumors  of  a  state  of 
emergency  at  the  Agriculture  Department. 
That  Isn't  so.  Mr.  Paarlberg  says.  He  adds 
that  he  can't  understand  people  getting 
worked  up  about  possible  surpluses  "when 
the  crop's  barely  in  the  ground  and  a  few 
months  ago  people  were  worried  about  mass 
starvation." 

He  does  say  that  the  department  Is  "con- 
staoitly  reviewing  our  options,"  Including  the 
power  to  liberalize  the  government's  crop- 
loan  program.  He  also  Is  optimistic  that  de- 
mand will  pick  up  as  economies  here  and 
abroad  improve  and  as  new  crops  become 
available  at  "attractive  "  prices.  "Stocks  are 
being  depleted  and  we  may  see  some  rebuild- 
ing," he  says. 

Most  observers  don't  expect  much  govern- 
ment action  this  year.  "They  might  be  con- 
cerned (about  farmers)  at  the  Agriculture 
Department."  says  Wayne  Moyer,  a  political 
scientist  at  Orlnnel  College  In  Iowa,  "but 
elsewhere  in  the  administration  they're  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  bumper  crops."  As 
for  the  farmer,  Mr.  Moyer  says,  "all  he  can  do 
Is  sit  and  watch  his  crops  grow." 


THE  5-D  PROGRAM,  A  RESPONSIBLE 
APPROACH  BY  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  have  in  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota the  Hoemer  Waldorf  Corp.,  which 
makes  a  variety  of  paper  products. 

Hoemer  Waldorf  has  developed  what  it 
calls  the  5-D  program,  which  is  designed 
to  recover  dead,  dying,  defective,  dis- 
eased, and  down  timber — wood  that 
otherwise  is  not  usable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  its  paper  products. 

This  progrsun  is  important  environ- 
mentally because  it  uses  material  which 
was  formerly  wasted  or  burned,  and  It 
eliminates  from  the  forest  floor  that 
slash  which  presents  the  greatest  forest 
fire  hazard. 

Now  about  to  begin  phase  two  of  the 
5-D  program,  Hoemer  Waldorf  is 
anxious  to  acquire  long-term  cutting  con- 
tracts with  the  Forest  Service  to  acquire 
the  5-D  wood  that  no  one  else  wants. 

I  urge  the  Forest  Service  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  proposal,  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  as  a  forest  fire  pre- 
ventive measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ad- 
dress by  Alvin  J.  Huss,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Hoemer  Waldorf  Corp.,  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders 
held  February  25,  1975,  in  Saint  Paul. 
Minn.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Addeess  by  Alvin  J.  Huss,  CHAmMAN  of  thk 

BOABO   OF   HOERNER   WaUJORF  CORP. 

One  year  ago  at  this  annual  meeting  ...  I 
Illustrated  my  remarks  with  two  charts  which 
put  Into  focus  a  major  challenge  facing  your 
corporation  during  the  current  decade.  One 
showed  the  rising  curve  of  timber  value  In 
comparison  to  the  other  basic  commodities 
Involved  In  manufacturing.  The  other:  "Up- 
stream Resources  and  Downstream  Market- 
ing." The  Import  is  that  downstream  market- 
ing is  not  secure  unless  upstream  resources 
are  protected  ...  so  the  company  Is  neither 
held  ransom  to  a  minimum  supply  base  .  .  . 
nor  made  hostage  to  uncontrolled  pricing. 

This  year  ...  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
your  company  has  made  measurable  prog- 
i  to  free  itself  from  these  twin  thralldoms. 


The  answer  lies  in  otir  SD  addition  wood 
utilization  program. 

In  essence  .  .  .  this  Involves  harvesting  the 
"Dormant  Forest"  to  convert  an  environmen- 
tal and  aesthetic  liability  into  an  economic 
asset  with  a  whole  range  of  benefits  for  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

5D  wood  is  wood  that  is  Dead  .  .  .  Dying 
.  .  .  Defective  .  .  .  Diseased  ...  or  Down. 
Wood  that  Is  otherwise  unmerchantable  .  .  . 
but  wood  that  Is  perfectly  adequate  in  every 
other  respect  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
products. 

Our  Missoula  mill  was  designed  from  the 
very  start  (in  the  mld-1950's)  to  run  on 
forest  residuals  .  .  .  the  wood  chips  produced 
from  the  waste  materials  generated  by  the 
many  lumber  and  plywood  mills  in  the  West- 
ern Rocky  Mountains. 

When  the  Missoula  mill  was  built  .  .  . 
large  quantities  of  these  residuals  were  rou- 
tinely burned  .  .  .  the  emissions  discharged 
into  the  air.  But  today  ...  all  of  that  has 
changed.  The  burgeoning  demand  for  wood 
fibre  products  has  led  to  increased  exports 
and  skyrocketing  chip  prices.  While  at 
home  .  .  .  the  comatose  housing  market 
has  resulted  in  severe  curtailments  of  lum- 
ber and  plywood  .  .  .  and  a  consequent  re- 
duction in  the  supply  of  wastewood  chips. 

These  economic  conditions  might  have  con- 
spired to  put  your  company  Into  a  severe 
material  bind  .  .  .  were  it  not  for  this  self- 
same 5D  wood  program  we  began  testing  five 
years  ago.  In  late  1969  .  .  .  although  there 
was  no  depression — per  se — there  occurred 
a  housing  downturn  and  companion  reduc- 
tion in  the  reservoir  of  residual  chips  from 
lumber  and  plywood  mills. 

Waiting  for  us  in  the  forests  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  staggering  volumes  of  slash — 
the  50  percent  of  each  tree  which — during 
logging  operations — is  left  on  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  foliage  .  .  .  branches  .  .  . 
snags  .  .  .  tops  .  .  .  stumps  ...  or  by-passed 
because  of  defects  that  preclude  milling. 

This  leads  to  Immense  build-up  of  the  blo- 
mass.  In  the  Northern  Region  .  .  .  near  our 
Missoula  mill  .  .  .  110-thousand  acres  of 
slash  are  created  annually  on  national  forest 
lands. 

The  Forest  Service  reckons  that  each  of 
these  acres  bears  100  tons  of  this  residual 
debris  .  .  .  which  means  that  12  million 
tons  of  slash  are  created  annually  on  pub- 
lic land  within  the  buying  area  of  our  Mis- 
soula mill. 

Since  1961  .  .  .  one-point-two  million  acres 
of  slash  have  been  created  on  public  lands 
in  the  same  region  .  .  .  but  only  500  thou- 
sand have  been  treated  for  regeneration  .  .  . 
leaving  a  ma.sslve  amount  of  blomass  burden. 
Although  definitive  data  on  the  utlUzable 
percentage  of  this  resource  is  not  avail- 
able .  .  .  one  authoritative  study  says  that 
there  is  now  enough  5D  wood  in  the  non- 
reserved  areas  of  the  Bitterroot  and  Lolo 
National  Forests  to  produce  737  thousand 
tons  of  pulp  per  year  ...  for  twenty  years  I 
Because  industry  data  shows  that  a  kraft 
mill  with  a  dally  capacity  of  500  tons  con- 
sumes some  S60  thousand  tons  of  bone-dry 
chips  per  year  .  .  .  the  5D  wood  in  these  two 
national  forests  alone  would  support  two  or 
more  500-ton-per-day  kraft  mills  for  20 
years  .  .  .  and  there  are  eleven  national  for- 
ests In  Montana.  So  there  is  seen  to  be  a 
plentltude  of  this  raw  material  .  .  .  with 
little  other  current  utility. 

Of  course,  while  all  of  this  5D  furnish  is 
theoretically  available  In  the  western  part  of 
Region  One  .  .  .  there  are  already  three  pulp 
mills  In  the  area.  And  the  economics  of  our 
Industry  would  certalntly  seem  to  preclude 
any  "Oklahoma  Land  Rush"  for  this  resource 
we  have  so  assiduously  cultivated  as  an  al- 
ternate source  of  supply. 

The  other  major  cause  of  5D  wood  is  nat- 
ural mortality  .  .  .  via  Insects  and  disease. 
1    The  Pwest  Service  estimates  that  If  all 


mortality  could  be  salvaged  .  .  .  the  annual 
timber  supply  would  be  increased  by  45  per- 
cent. 

The  problem  of  wildlife  is  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  massive  amounts  of  5D  wood 
resulting  from  slash  and  mortality.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  fuel.  Trees  convert  th« 
sun's  energy  into  chemical  form  via  the  proc- 
ess of  photosynthesis.  In  the  forest,  the  re- 
sulting Increase  amounts  to  the  equivalent 
of  the  energy  present  In  300  gallons  of  gas- 
oline per  acre  per  year.  Little  of  this  material 
eventually  decomposes  ...  so  Intolerable 
fire  hazards  quickly  build  up  in  the  blomass. 
Lightning  or  some  mischance  involving  man 
releases  all  of  that  pent  up  energy  in  tlie 
form  of  a  forest  fire  .  .  .  fires  which  in  a  re- 
cent year  destroyed  timber  in  the  Northern 
Rockies  worth  almost  15  million  dollars  .  .  . 
and  made  a  blackened  ruin  of  some  of  the 
finest  woodlands  in  the  world.  Mother  Nature 
is  still  the  final  ecologist. 

And  wildfire  Is  sometimes  lethal.  In  the 
parched  autumn  of  1893,  fire  feeding  on  the 
slash  in  Northern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
killed  thousands  of  people  and  wiped  out 
entire  towns  with  names  like  Peshtlgo  .  .  . 
Moose  Lake  .  .  .  Cloquet  and  Hinckley.  It  Is 
devoutly  hoped  that  we  will  never  see  wild- 
fires of  this  magnitude  again. 

So  ...  in  addition  to  better  resource  uti- 
lization ...  we  are  convinced  that  our  5D 
wood  program  will  also  lead  to  reduced  wild- 
fire hazard.  That  Is  the  backdrop  against 
which  we  conceived  our  5D  wood  project. 

As  stated  ...  it  began  late  in  1969  .  .  . 
when — faced  with  a  somewhat  depressed 
lumber  market  and  increasing  pulpwood  ex- 
ports— we  began  chipping  In  logged-over 
areas  with  a  20-lnch  Morbark  Chipper. 

The  experiment  occurred  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  encouragement  of  the  Forest 
Service  .  .  .  and  in  cooperation  with  Ana- 
conda .  .  .  which  subsequently  sold  its  tim- 
ber   rights    to    U.S.    Plywood. 

The  next  year  ...  we  mounted  a  similar 
chipper  on  a  foundation  In  the  Missoula 
mlllyard.  Here  we  chipped  35  thousand  tens 
of  5D  wood  during  the  "trough"  of  that 
down-market  in  lumber  .  .  .  proving  that 
we  could  depend  on  5D  chips  as  a  supple- 
mentary source  of  supply  during  lean  times 
In  the  lumber  and  plywood  mills. 

With  that  encouragement  ...  we  went 
ahead  and  Installed  a  26-lnch  Nicholson 
Chipper  at  the  mill  ...  a  machine  with  a 
rated  annual  capacity  of  120  thousand  cords. 
It  was  shut  down  late  In  1971  .  .  .  when  the 
lumber  market  picked  up  and  the  supply  of 
cheaper  chips  of  residuals  Increased. 

But  we  were  again  ready  in  the  autumn 
of  1973  when  the  supply  of  wastewood  chips 
dried  up  from  a  weakened  lumber  market. 
Because  the  experiment  had  stood  the  test 
of  time  ...  we  made  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  5D  wood  In  the  middle  of  1974.  It  Is 
a  slx-and-one-half-mlllion-dollar  program 
which  calls  for  the  Installation  of  two  per- 
manent chippers  by  the  middle  of  1975.  One 
will  be  located  at  the  mill  ,  .  .  the  other  in 
Columbia  Falls,  Montana.  Between  them  .  .  . 
they  will  have  the  capacity  of  350  thousand 
cords  per  year.  They  will  be  temporarily  aug- 
mented by  six  portable  chippers  which  can 
be  ''spotted"  around  the  area  as  the  5D  wood 
accrues.  Each  will  be  capable  of  chipping 
some  4  thousand  cords  per  month. 

Thus  ...  of  the  790  thousand  tons  of 
chips  our  Missoula  mill  demands  each  year 
.  .  .  the  5D  program  will  soon  have  the 
capacity  to  generate  655  thoiisand  tons  per 
year  .  .  .  almost  80%  of  the  raw  materlaU 
required  by  the  mill.  This  volume  of  material 
utilized  In  the  5D  chipping  program  would 
remove  the  logging  residuals  from  approxi- 
mately 48  thousand  acres  per  year  .  .  .  gen- 
erating some  350  Jobs  for  employees  of  the 
Independent  contractors  from  whom  we 
purchase  5D  wood. 
The  Forest  Service  endorses  this  salvage 
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of  dead  material  because  it  .  .  .  puts  growth 
and  removals  into  better  balance  .  .  .  in- 
creases fibre  supplies  without  reducing  grow- 
ing stock  inventories  .  .  .  reduces  land  and 
timber  management  costs  via  aid  to  regen- 
eration .  .  .  and  compensates  for  a  dwindling 
land  base  .  .  .  assuring  future  generations 
of  a  fibre  supply. 

A  Forest  Service  report  recently  stated  a 
somber  alternative.  'If  the  current  trend 
continues  .  .  .  the  2-point-7  million  acres  of 
non-stocked  area  awaiting  regeneration  will 
blossom  into  4  million  acres  of  non-stocked 
land  by  1980.  To  prevent  this  kind  of  gallop- 
ing desolation  would  take  a  regeneration  pro- 
gram about  six  times  the  magnitude  of  the 
1970  program."  I  submit  that  we  offer  genu- 
ine help  with  our  5D  program! 

Benefits  to  Hoerner  Waldorf  Corporation 
Include  total  resource  utilization.  That  is: 
Giving  us  a  safe,  cycle-proof  supplementary 
supply  of  wood  fibre  ...  an  extension  of  our 
timber  base  .  .  .  the  utilization  of  all  of 
our  corporate  facilities  .  .  .  even  during  peri- 
ods when  other  sawmills  are  down  because 
of  the  lumber  cycle  .  .  .  and  the  opportunity 
to  provide  more  continuous  employment  de- 
spite the  cyclic  nature  of  the  wood  products 
Industry. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  year  just  concluded 
taken  a  giant  stride  toward  both  broadening 
and  deepening  our  fibre  base:  A  step  that 
encompasses  five  years  of  procurement  and 
utilization  expertise  .  .  .  measurable  progress 
In  the  harvesting  of  the  dormant  forest  from 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  to  expand  our 
material  options. 

Our  next  step  (phase  two  of  the  5D  wood 
program.  If  you  will)  is  to  try  to  secure  long- 
term  cutting  contracts  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  this  potent  resource.  Certainly,  there 
are  precedents  for  this  in  the  Industry :  First, 
the  30-year  sale  of  timber  to  one  corporation 
from  more  than  a  million  acres  of  public 
lands  In  the  Southwest.  Second,  a  large 
paper,  pulp  and  plywood  producer  in  the 
Northwest  who  was  granted  a  100-year  work- 
ing circle  on  federal  land. 

These  long-term  contracts  are  an  absolute 
must  to  justify  the  dollar  investment  in  the 
expansion  of  our  Missoula  mill,  for  which 
the  permit  has  now  been  issued  but  expires 
in  two  years.  No  institutional  Investor  will 
finance  the  debt  of  this  mill  without  a  secure 
timber  base. 

All  of  the  elements  for  unparalleled  bene- 
fits— both  public  and  private — are  present 
there  In  the  Immense  quantities  of  5D  wood. 
We  will  press  on  'til  they  are  finally  utilized. 


UPPER  MIDWEST  GOVERNORS  OP- 
POSE   COAL   SLURRY   PIPELINE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  growing  concern  in  the  upper  Great 
Plains  States  relative  to  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  water  for  coal  slurry  opera- 
tions. Our  part  of  the  country  is  semi- 
arid  and  we  need  the  water  for  Irriga- 
tion, municipal,  and  agricultural  uses, 
and  to  Insure  stability  in  power  genera- 
tion. 

We  simply  do  not  have  all  the  facts 
at  this  time  to  reach  a  reasoned  judg- 
ment on  the  expenditure  of  a  precious 
water  resource  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline 
when  it  may  be  that  existing  rail  carriers 
can  perform  that  function. 

The  Governors  of  South  and  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Ne- 
braska, meeting  as  the  Old  West  Re- 
gional Commission,  presented  a  state- 
ment in  opposition  to  H.R.  1863 — a 
measure  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dealing  with  the  granting  of 
eminent  domain  to  carriers  of  coal  by 
slurry  pipelines.  Their  concern  is,  I  am 


sure,  reflective  of  the  concern  of  the 
citizens  of  their  respective  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  the  Governors  of  the  Old 

West  Regional  Commission 
(In  opposition  to  H.R.  1863,  a  bill  to  amend 

the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  by  grant- 
ing eminent  domain  to  carriers  of  coal  by 

slurry  pipelines) 

With  energy  shortages  unending  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Congress  will  be  faced 
with  legislative  proposals  aimed  toward  over- 
coming immediate  supply  problems  by  in- 
creasing the  development  of  domestic  energy 
sources.  Because  energy  producing  areas  of 
our  nation,  such  as  the  Northern  Great 
Plains,  will  bear  the  full  brunt  of  this  type  of 
legislation,  the  Governors  of  the  Old  West 
Regional  Commission  consisting  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska,  have  an  obligation  to  examine 
closely  each  specific  proposal  before  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  it  is  compatible  with 
the  desires  of  our  people  and  within  the 
capabilities  of  our  natural  resources. 

One  such  bill,  HR  1863,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
would  give  eminent  domain  power  to  the 
carriers  of  coal  by  slurry  pipeline.  Though 
coal  slurry  pipelines  may  in  the  future  be- 
come an  acceptable  means  of  transporting 
coal  long  distances.  Congressional  endorse- 
ment of  such  projects  is  premature  at  this 
time  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  There  Is  not  sufficient  data  to  adequately 
assess  the  potential  impacts  of  removing 
large  amounts  of  water  from  local  aquifers 
and  then  exporting  this  water  from  water- 
short  regions.  Because  of  this  concern,  tlie 
Montana  legislature  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  states  water  for  slurry  to  export  coal. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  is  exemplified  in 
the  coal  slurry  pipeline  planned  from  Wyo- 
ming to  Arkansas  which  will  use  deep  wells 
to  take  15,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  the 
Madison  limestone  formation,  a  region-wide 
carbonate  aquifer  system.  Yet  the  hydrology 
and  geology  of  the  Madison  formation  which 
underlies  much  of  the  Powder  River  Basin 
are  virtually  unknown.  It  ts  thought  that 
Madison  groundwater  supplies  shallower 
aquifers  in  Wyoming.  Montana,  the  Dakotas 
and  Nebraska;  that  major  groundwater  de- 
velopment of  the  Madison  may  exceed  re- 
charge and  thereby  lower  the  water  level; 
and  also  that  increased  mineralization  can  be 
expected  in  areas  of  major  water  withdrawal. 
If  these  conditions,  either  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, were  to  occur,  then  our  local  areas 
and  states  would  seriously  suffer. 

A  Northern  Great  Plains  Resources  Pro- 
gram report  by  Frank  A.  Swenson  entitled 
Possible  Development  of  Water  From  Madi- 
son Group  and  Associated  Rock  in  Powder 
River  Basin,  Montana-Wyoming  recom- 
mends : 

"Much  more  additional  data  regarding  the 
Madison  are  needed  before  location  and 
spacing  of  major  developments  and  their 
effects  are  known.  At  present  there  are  no 
water  wells  in  the  central  part  of  the  Powder 
River  Basin.  Exploratory  drilling  and  aquifer- 
performance  tests  in  the  parts  of  the  basin 
where  major  strlppable  coal  is  found  are  re- 
quired to  determine  if  the  hydrologic  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  major  water  supplies 
before  construction  of  facilities  for  energy 
development.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
whereby  needed  hydrologic  data  can  be 
gained  by  close  coordination  between  the 
planning,  exploratory,  and  development  pro- 
grams." 

2.  The  Western  States  Water  Council  pre- 
dicts that  giving  pipeline  carriers  eminent 
domain    for    coal    slurry    pipelines    would 


"greatly  accelerate  the  Implementation  of 
pipeline  construction."  A  thorough  environ- 
mental analysis  of  the  long-term  impact  of 
this  probability  should  be  accomplished  be- 
fore irreversibly  committing  a  resource  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  region. 

3.  It  does  not  appear  that  Intensified  con- 
struction of  coal  slurry  pipelines  is  necessary. 
In  a  February  1976  report  for  the  Montana 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  prepared  by 
Cameron  Engineers,  Inc.,  and  entitled  "Mar- 
ket Prospects  for  Montana  Coal,"  the  fol- 
lowing observation  was  made  concerning  the 
ability  of  railroads  to  increase  their  capacity 
of  coal  shipments  from  Montana: 

"Rail  transportation  capacity  should  not 
be  a  factor  limiting  Montana's  ultimate  coal 
production.  Several  times  the  present  amount 
of  Montana  coal  shipments  could  be  hauled 
on  existing  lines  by  Increasing  the  number 
of  cars  and  traction  units.  With  additional 
centralized  traffic  control,  more  than  ten 
times  present  production  could  be  hauled. 
Beyond  this,  the  railroads  will  simply  install 
the  additional  equipment  and  roadway  nec- 
essary to  move  whatever  quantity  of  coal 
they  can  be  assured  will  continue  to  be 
required." 

Since  those  railroads  operating  in  Montana 
service  the  entire  region,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  urgency  for  alternative  meatus  of 
transporting  coal. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  1863  and  the  resultant 
acceleration  of  construction  of  coal  slurry 
pipelines  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  could 
have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  ground-water 
resource.  More  Information  and  time  is 
needed  to  fully  understand  the  Impacts  of 
large  water  withdrawals.  In  the  meantime, 
the  railroads  appear  to  be  capable  of  trans- 
porting increased  coal  production.  Therefore, 
we  oppose  passage  of  H.R.  1863. 

Ed  Herschler, 
GoverTior  of  Wyoming. 


FORD  MORE  COMFORTABLE  IN  JOB 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  President  Ford  to- 
day announced  that  he  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  No 
man  is  more  qualified  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion beginning  in  1977  than  the  man  who 
holds  it  now — Gerald  Ford.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  see  that  President  Ford 
is  elected  in  1976. 

President  Ford  came  to  his  present 
position  in  difQcult  times.  He  did  not  take 
long  to  prove  to  the  Nation  that  he  was 
well  qualified  for  the  job.  As  the  months 
of  his  Presidency  have  progressed,  he  baa 
shown  that  he  has  the  capacity  for 
leadership  this  country  needs.  Not  only 
has  his  popularity  among  the  people  in- 
creased in  recent  months,  but  he  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  proposing  work- 
able, sensible  programs  that  will  solve 
some  of  the  country's  ills. 

President  Ford  has  recommended  an 
energy  program  that  wiU  decrease  our 
dependence  on  foreis:n  sources  and  help 
make  America  an  energy-independent 
Nation.  He  has  taken  the  offensive 
against  our  twin  enemies  of  inflation  and 
recession  and  recent  economic  indicators 
are  showing  that  the  tide  of  battle  Is 
turning.  The  President  has  wisely  deter- 
mined that  excess  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  at  the  root  of  Amer- 
ica's economic  problems.  His  selective  use 
of  his  veto  powers  to  stop  inflation-feed- 
ing legislation  has  won  him  many 
friends — not  only  In  the  Congress,  but 
among  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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who  realize  that  Federal  money  will  not 
cure  every  ill. 

President  Ford  has  recommended  to 
the  Congress  a  plan  that  will,  I  believe, 
go  a  long  way  in  freeing  the  citizens  of 
this  country  from  the  ever-present  fear 
of  crime.  The  President's  program  if  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  will  restore  a  sense 
of  "domestic  tranquility." 

In  the  past  few  days,  the  President  has 
opened  another  front  in  his  battle 
against  the  ever-encroaching  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government.  He  has  asked 
that  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  take  a  long  look  at  the  powers  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  with  an  eye  to- 
ward doing  away  with  those  that  are  un- 
necessary and  burdensome  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  just  sev- 
eral of  the  many  areas  where  President 
Ford  has  excelled  during  the  months  he 
has  been  in  office.  His  record  of  accom- 
plishment speaks  for  itself.  I  know  the 
American  people  realize  he  has  per- 
formed well  in  this  toughest  of  all  jobs 
in  the  world.  They  certainly  will  realize 
that  he  deserves  another  4  years  to  put 
into  effect  some  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tions he  has  started  in  the  past  few 
months. 

It  is  my  belief  that  he  will  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  Pres- 
idency in  1976.  They  have  been  exposed 
to  his  honesty  and  decency  and  I  know 
they  like  what  they  see. 

Mr.  President,  the  publication  National 
Journal  has  an  article  In  its  July  5  edi- 
tion, that  accurately  describes  how  Ger- 
ald Ford  has  grown  In  his  job  and  has 
demonstrated  his  leadership  capabili- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, "Ford  More  Comfortable  In  Job." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  National  Journal,  July  5,  19751 

PKESIDENTIAL     FOCT7S PORD    MORE     COMFORT- 
ABLE nr  Job 

(By  Dom  Bonafede) 

Slowly,  almost  impierceptlbly,  CJerald  Pord's 
presidential  character  Is  coming  Into  focus. 

FYogresslvely  since  taking  ofBce  Aug.  9. 
1974,  Ford  has  given  the  appearance  of  being 
more  self-assured  and  comfortable  In  the 
Job.  He  has  stated  repeatedly  how  much  he 
enjoys  it.  He  hsis  demonstrated  that  he  Is 
equipped  physically  to  handle  the  workload 
and  that  he  likes  even  the  ceremonial  chores 
demanded  of  him. 

Some  dlsllluslonments:  Conversations  with 
Whit©  House  aides  and  academicians,  which 
tend  to  support  this  view,  also  Indicate  that 
Ford  has  suffered  some  dlsllluslonments. 

He  now  Is  aware  that  the  "working  part- 
nership" he  had  sought  with  Congress  was 
an  Idealistic  notion,  and  that  national  prob- 
lems are  Infinitely  broader  in  scope  when 
viewed  from  the  White  House  and  consider- 
ably more  difficult  to  solve  than  they  seem 
from  the  outside.  The  analogy  that  Ford  likes 
to  make  between  sports,  where  there  almost 
always  Is  a  winner  and  loser,  and  politics, 
where  compromise  often  is  the  only  achiev- 
able goal,  seldom  applies  in  the  real  world  in 
which  he  lives.  He  Is  disheartened  further 
by  the  extent  of  internal  bickering,  fre- 
quently motivated  by  personal  ambition,  that 
has:  prevailed  among  his  personal  presidential 
aides. 

Comes  to  grips:  Over-all,  however.  Ford 
seems  to  have  come  to  grips  with  bis  In- 


ternal and  external  problems,  at  least  inso- 
far as  his  personal  approach  and  philosophi- 
cal attitude  is  concerned. 

"An  accumulation  of  things  came  together 
In  the  spring — the  American  evacuation  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  Mayaguez  affair,  the 
European  trip  and  the  ability  to  sustain  his 
congressional  vetoes,"  said  Robert  T.  Hart- 
mann,  counselor  to  the  President.  "He  has 
demonstrated  that  be  Is  taking  hold  and 
making  decisions." 

Hartmann  reported  that  the  White  House's 
private  polls  on  Ford's  popularity  consist- 
ently were  higher  than  the  public  polls  be- 
ginning early  In  1975.  "Our  polls  began  to 
pick  up  in  February,  but  for  some  reason  the 
public  polls  were  slow  in  reflecting  this,"  he 
said. 

While  Hartmann  understandably  may  be 
biased,  others  with  a  more  objective  view- 
point offered  a  similar  assessment. 

Presidential  scholars:  A  nationally  recog- 
nized presidential  scholar.  Prof.  James  David 
Barber  of  Duke  University,  told  NJB  that  he 
would  define  Ford's  presidential  character  as 
active-positive.  "By  active,  I  mean  his  day- 
to-day  energy  output,  not  his  legislative 
success,"  Barber  said.  "It  refers  to  the  fuel 
he  puts  Into  his  Job.  By  positive,  I  mean  the 
enjoyment  he  regularly  feels  in  the  Job.  his 
sense  of  humor  and  fiexibllity  as  a  human 
being,  and  the  vision  he  has  to  perceive  the 
massive  problems  facing  the  country." 

According  to  Barber's  standard.  Ford  be- 
longs in  the  same  company  as  Presidents 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S  Truman  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  is  the  only  Republican 
In  the  group. 

In  his  book.  The  Presidential  Character 
(Prentice-Hall,  1972),  Barber  stressed  the 
significance  of  presidential  behavior:  "The 
presidency  exists  solely  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  White  House  Is  not  the  presidency  any 
more  than  the  flag  Is  the  nation.  This  'insti- 
tution' is  nothing  more  than  images,  habits 
and  Intentions  shared  by  the  humans  who 
make  It  up  and  by  those  who  react  to  them." 

Along  the  same  lines,  Thomas  E.  Cronln, 
former  Brookings  Institution  fellow  and 
author  of  the  forthcoming  book.  The  State 
of  the  Presidency,  said,  "In  marked  contrast 
to  Nixon,  President  Ford  seems  to  be  secure 
within  himself.  He  doesn't  need  as  much 
trumpeting  for  small  achievements.  He  en- 
Joys  the  Job  without  being  compulsive  or 
driven.  Maybe  all  this  is  routine,  but  it  is 
not  without  importance." 

Cronln  noted  a  paradox  In  the  public's 
view  of  the  presidency,  particularly  as  it 
related  to  Ford.  "We  want  our  Presidents  to 
be  decent.  Just  and  humane  but  yet  there  is 
something  in  us  that  prizes  ruthlessness  and 
toughness.  In  the  Mayaguez  affair,  he  wa? 
tough  and  ruthless  and  we  admired  him  for 
it.  Part  of  his  problem  Is  our  problem." 

Public  figure:  Commenting  on  Ford's  per- 
formance as  a  public  speaker,  Robert  Orben, 
a  White  House  speech  writer,  said.  "He  has 
become  much  more  at  ease  and  in  command 
of  himself  on  the  platform.  He  always  had  a 
self-confidence  while  speaking,  but  now  he 
gives  a  feeling  of  oneness  with  the  audience; 
he  doesn't  crowd  It.  If  the  audience  applauds 
and  laughs,  he  goes  with  It." 

Orben  also  observed.  "The  President  has 
a  great  buUt-ln  courtesy  towards  people.  He 
sits  and  listens  and  hears  you  out.  Most  of 
us  in  speaking  with  people  are  concerned 
with  our  rebuttal.  But  the  President  gives 
you  a  fair  shot  at  saying  what  you  want. 
That  Is  extremely  rare  in  Washington." 

Hartmann  said  that  Ford  does  not  try  to 
evoke  any  imagery  about  the  "awesomeness" 
of  the  Presidency  or  its  "lonely  splendor." 

He  said,  "Although  many  on  the  outside 
see  It  that  way.  the  fact  Is  that  there  Is 
simply  a  group  of  human  beings  here  try- 
ing to  solve  certain  problems.  We  deal  with 
one  problem  at  a  time,  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts and  try  to  be  more  careful  than  usual 
because  more   people   are   affected." 


That,  of  course,  may  be  an  understatement. 
In  recognition  of  the  White  House  mystique, 
even  counselor  Hartmann  acknowledged  that 
"the  big  difference  is  the  location." 

Less  chit-chat:  Both  Hartmann  and  Orben 
suggested  that  one  of  the  major  changes  in 
the  President's  behavioral  pattern  is  the  de- 
creasing amount  of  time  he  has  to  chat 
freely  with  his  aides. 

"During  the  early  months  here,"  said  Or- 
ben, "the  President  had  more  time  to  en- 
gage in  a  little  small  talk.  But  then  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  problems  began  to  pile 
up,  or  there  was  a  briefing  book  that  had  to 
be  studied,  or  someone  was  knocking  on  his 
door.  All  that  means  the  private  time  be 
formerly  spent  with  his  staff  was  severely 
cut  back." 

Orben,  a  former  television  humor  writer, 
commented  on  the  White  House's  high  visi- 
bility and  fast  tempo : 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  coasting;  every 
speech  Is  an  event.  Everything  is  serious.  I'm 
here  because  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  I  wouldn't  pass  up  the  experience 
for  anything  In  the  world.  If  anything,  it's 
the  sense  of  zanlness  in  television  that  I 
miss." 


DR.  ARIS  T.  ALLEN  OP  ANNAPOLIS, 
MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  friend 
of  mine  who  is  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Maryland,  Dr.  Aris  T.  Allen,  was  honored 
recently  in  his  home  community  of  An- 
napolis for  more  than  30  years  of  service 
to  his  fellow  citizens.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  know  Dr.  Allen  for  many  of 
those  years.  The  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
friends,  neighbors,  and  associates  reflects 
not  only  the  gratitude  of  the  community 
for  his  outstanding  service,  but  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  Annapolis  for  a 
popular  person. 

Mr.  President,  the  Annapolis  Evening 
Capital,  In  Its  editions  of  June  24  and 
27,  printed  a  news  story  and  an  editorial 
tribute  to  Dr.  Arls  T.  Allen.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital. 

June  24.  1975] 

Allen  :  Up  by  the  Bootstraps 

(By  Fletcher  Roberts) 

Success  has  not  come  easy  for  Dr.  Arls  T. 
Allen. 

The  product  of  a  broken  home,  he  says  he 
has  always  been  determined  that  he  would 
"accomplish  something  In  this  life,"  and 
believes  the  keys  to  his  success  to  be  the 
will  and  the  drive   to   achieve. 

Dr.  Allen  Is  being  cited  for  his  more  than 
30  years  of  service  to  the  Annapolis  com- 
munity in  a  week-long  salute  that  will  cul- 
minate Saturday  evening  in  a  mammoth 
banquet  at  the  Annapolis  Hilton  Inn. 

Born  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  In  1910,  Dr. 
Allen,  a  large,  soft-spoken  man,  says  of  bis 
early  childhood  experience,  "I  was  never  In 
a  situation  where  both  of  my  parents  were 
together  at  any  one  time." 

Much  of  his  early  life  was  spent  with  his 
mother  in  a  small  town  outside  of  San  An- 
tonio. Then  one  day  he  was  "placed  on  a 
train"  and  sent  to  live  with  bis  father  in 
San  Antonio  where  he  stayed  until  a  teen- 
ager. 

Embarrassed  by  classmates  because  be 
wore  his  father's  shoes  to  school.  Dr.  Allen 
left  home  at  age  14  or  15. 

He  first  travelled  to  Houston,  Texas,  then 
on  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  h«  survived  th* 
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Depression  and  attended  high  school  at 
night. 

Through  a  competitive  examination,  he 
obtained  a  government  position  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  In  1936,  where  he  worked  eight 
hours  a  day  while  attending  Dunbar  High 
School.  Howard  University  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  at  night. 

In  1942,  he  resigned  his  government  Job 
to  Join  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Pro- 
gram at  Howard  University,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  medical  training  In  1944. 

When  the  Army  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  resign  his  lieutenant's  commission  and  set 
up  medical  practice  In  an  area  of  his  liking 
in  1945,  he  decided  to  hang  up  his  shingle 
In  Annapolis. 

With  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  as 
an  Air  Force  stirgeon  during  the  Korean 
War,  Dr.  Allen  has  maintained  his  private 
practice  here  without  Interruption. 

In  1947,  he  married  his  college  sweetheart, 
the  former  Paye  E.  Watson,  then  a  registered 
nurse.  She  has  since  become  a  physician  and 
shares  her  husband's  Cathedral  Street  office. 
They  have  two  sons,  Arls  T.  Jr.  and  Lonnle  W. 

"In  this  present  day,  says  Dr.  Allen,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  the 
captain  of  his  own  ship  ...  to  determine  his 
own  destiny,  once  he  makes  up  his  mind.  The 
opportunity  Is  there," 

Reasserting  his  belief  In  the  existence  of 
opportiuilties  for  all  In  Annapolis,  he  says, 
"(The  young)  have  simply  got  to  prepare 
themselves  and  be  ready  for  these  opportuni- 
ties." 

Having  spent  most  of  his  life  "making  a 
living,"  Dr.  Allen  said  he  has  had  little  time 
for  "social  life,"  and  perhaps  that  he  Is  "com- 
pensating now." 

"I  enjoy  people,  working  with  and  working 
for  people,"  he  said.  "More  than  that  I  enjoy 
seeing  people  Improve.  That's  one  of  the  re- 
wards of  the  medical  profession." 

Asked  about  the  future.  Dr.  Allen  says  he 
plans  to  continue  practicing  medicine  (his 
"first  love")  and  will  open  a  larger,  three- 
story  office  where  he  can  better  serve  those 
of  his  community. 

"I'd  like  to  make  my  exit  with  my  boots 
on."  he  said. 

[From  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital, 

June  27.  1975] 

Dr.  Aris  Allen  Deserves  Tribute 

Annapolis  Is  honoring  one  of  its  most  re- 
spected citizens  this  week — Dr.  Arls  T.  Allen. 

The  week-long  salute  will  end  tomorrow 
night  when  more  than  400  people  will  fill 
the  Hilton  Hotel  ballroom  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  served  his  community  in 
many  ways  over  a  30-year  span. 

The  product  of  a  broken  home,  Dr.  Allen 
was  forced  to  work  fuUtlme  while  complet- 
ing high  school,  graduate  school  and  medical 
school  at  night. 

Dr.  Allen's  hard-working  habits  have 
stayed  with  him  through  life.  Despite  a 
busy  medical  practice,  he  still  found  time  to 
devote  countless  hours  for  the  betterment 
of  his  community. 

Dr.  Allen  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, in  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Anne  Arundel  Com- 
munity College,  the  YMCA,  the  Community 
Chest  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

In  between  he  has  found  time  to  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mt.  Morlah 
Methodist  Church,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Annexation  Charter  Commission  for 
the  City  of  Annapolis. 

The  week-long  tribute  began  on  Sunday 
with  a  reception  at  Mt.  Morlah  Church.  Dr. 
Allen  was  honored  at  a  program  at  the  Stan- 
ton Community  Center  on  Monday,  at  a 
reception  at  Anne  Arundel  General  Hospital 
on  Wednesday  and  at  another  reception 
yesterday  at  the  Board  of  Education 
building. 


The  fact  that  tomorrow  night's  dinner  Is  a 
sellout  is  a  tribute  in  Itself  to  the  popular 
physician. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  registered  Democrat  when 
he  first  came  to  Anne  Arundel  County  but 
he  switched  parties  more  than  20  years  ago 
because  he  felt  Republicans  were  more  con- 
scious of  the  black  vote  than  their  Demo- 
cratic counterparts.  "Only  as  a  Republican 
could  I  have  made  the  political  progress  I 
have,"  he  said  recently. 

And  progress  he  did  make.  In  addition  to 
his  service  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  delegation  to  the 
GOP  national  convention  In  1972,  the  only 
black  delegation  chairman. 

We  Join  his  many  friends  in  saluting  him 
during  this  special  week  and  thank  him  for 
the  thousands  of  hours  he  has  devoted  to 
serving  his  community. 


DEATH  OF  MERRILL  WINSLETT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  ofifer  these  com- 
ments on  the  untimely  death  of  Merrill 
Winslett  in  Bradenton,  Fla.,  on  June  25. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
Merrill  was  serving  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  late  Senator  Spessard  L. 
Holland,  whom  I  was  elected  to  succeed 
when  he  armounced  he  was  not  seeking 
another  term;  and  Merrill  stayed  on  with 
me  for  a  time,  assisting  in  the  difficult 
transition  period  before  he  retired  and 
returned  to  Florida. 

Merrill  came  from  the  panhandle  area 
of  Florida,  growing  up  in  Chipley  and 
later  living  in  Marianna.  He  came  to 
Washington  in  the  early  1940's  to  serve 
as  the  top  staffer  of  Congressman  Bob 
SiKES  until  he  left  in  1956  to  take  over  a 
similar  spot  with  Senator  Holland,  re- 
maining with  him  until  the  Senator 
retired  in  1970. 

In  1971  Merrill  retired  from  a  distin- 
guished congressional  service  of  almost 
30  years  and  returned  to  Florida  where 
he  lived  in  Bradenton  until  his  passing. 

Merrill  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
people  on  the  Hill  with  whom  he  worked 
and  came  in  contact,  as  well  as  by  the 
people  of  Florida.  He  was  always  a  tire- 
less worker  with  the  capacity  to  accom- 
plish with  ease  a  great  many  things  at 
the  same  time.  He  truly  was  one  of  the 
leading  administrative  assistants  on  the 
Hill. 

During  his  tenure  here,  Merrill  re- 
ceived many  honors.  He  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Congressional 
Employees  Federal  Credit  Union  and  of 
the  Congressional  Secretaries  Club.  In 
fact,  in  1971  he  was  made  of  the  first 
lifetime  honorary  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Secretaries  Club,  and  he  re- 
ceived Roll  Call's  annual  award  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Year. 

Merrill  will  be  sorely  missed ;  and  to  his 
wife,  Chrystelle,  I  extend  deepest  sym- 
pathy from  all  of  us  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him. 


INCREASE  IN  WHOLESALE  PRICE 
OF  GASOLINE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  increase 
in  the  wholesale  price  of  gasoline  insti- 
tuted last  week  by  more  than  a  dozen  of 
the  major  oil  companies  raises  a  number 
of  imp>ortant  questions  that  demand  the 


close  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Those  questions  gen- 
erally fit  into  two  major  subject  areas: 
The  possibility  of  market  manipulation 
by  these  companies  and  the  economic 
implications  of  energy  policy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  I  am 
especially  concerned  about  the  timing  of 
this  price  increase,  the  coincidence  of 
similar  action  by  a  large  number  of  com- 
panies within  a  72-hour  period,  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  vertically  integrated 
companies  to  control  available  gasoline 
supplies  through  their  production  and 
refining  operations. 

The  imposition  of  price  increases  of  up 
to  3  cents  a  gallon  by  at  least  13  differ- 
ent oil  companies  at  the  onset  of  the  peak 
driving  period  is  a  curious  irony.  Cer- 
tain of  the  increased  costs,  including  the 
price  of  crude  oil  and  higher  operating 
costs,  would  have  permitted  smaller  price 
increases  at  an  earlier  date.  For  some 
reason  those  increases  were  not  imposed; 
hopefully  it  was  because  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  there  were  competitive 
foi-ces  which  deterred  certain  oil  com- 
panies from  raising  the  price  of  gasoline. 

But  no  matter  what  caused  the  com- 
panies to  forego  smaller  increases  last 
month,  it  is  obvious  that  the  companies 
felt  sufficiently  insulated  from  competi- 
tive forces  to  proceed  with  a  substantial 
price  increase  last  week.  The  facts  are 
that  refineries  have  been  operating  at 
about  85  percent  capacity  in  recent  weeks 
and  gasoline  stocks  have  been  peimitted 
to  drop  to  a  level  that  created  the  spectre 
of  a  gasoline  shortage  later  this  sum- 
mer. Under  these  circumstances,  one  may 
rightfully  ask  whether  the  timing  of  last 
week's  increase  in  gasoline  prices  is  as- 
sociated with  the  deliberate  creation  of  a 
supply-demand  ratio  which  will  guar- 
antee that  American  consumers  will  have 
to  accept  the  price  increase  to  purchase 
the  gasoline  they  need  as  they  embark 
on  their  summer  vacations. 

There  is  ample  historical  evidence  that 
the  major  oil  companies  have  sufficient 
leverage  within  the  industry,  by  virtue  of 
their  vertical  integration  and  the  per- 
centage of  each  sector  of  the  industry 
that  they  control,  to  manipulate  the 
market  for  refined  petroleum  products. 
Examples  include  the  use  in  the  1960's 
of  gasoline  price  wars  to  drive  independ- 
ent retailers  out  of  business  and  the  gas- 
oline shortage  which  preceded  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  in  1973. 

I  had  previously  discussed  this  over- 
all problem  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  Mr.  Hart  of  Michigan, 
and  with  his  consent  the  subcommittee 
is  planning  to  explore  these  questions  in 
hearings  in  the  coming  months.  It  is  my 
intention  to  probe  deeply  into  the  ability 
of  the  major  oil  companies  to  use  their 
dominant  position  to  restrict  competition 
in  the  oil  industry,  and  my  concern  about . 
their  market  power  has  been  reinforced 
by  the  timing  and  nature  of  last  week's 
increase  in  gasoline  prices. 

The  second  set  of  questions  prompted 
by  the  jump  in  gasoline  prices  center 
on  the  economic  consequences  of  the  ad- 
ministration's energy  policy.  After  all,  a 
major  cause  of  this  round  of  price  in- 
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creases  is  the  $2  a  barrel  import  duty 
levied  by  President  Ford  under  author- 
ity he  retained  after  vetoing  a  bill  which 
would  have  enabled  the  Congress  to  stop 
the  imposition  of  the  import  duty.  With 
his  action  the  President  not  only  in- 
creased the  price  of  all  imported  oil,  he 
£dso  effectively  increased  the  price  of  the 
40  percent  of  domestic  oil  production 
not  subject  to  price  controls.  The  Presi- 
dent has  deliberately  sought  to  increase 
both  foreign  and  domestic  oil  prices 
with  the  avowed — if  futile — objective  of 
using  prices  as  a  meaas  of  curbing  de- 
mand for  gasoline  and  other  petrolexmi 
products.  But  gasoline  consumption  pat- 
terns are  proving  a  point  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  have  made  in  opposing  the 
President's  tactics — gasoline  demand  is 
relatively  inelastic,  it  cannot  be  easily 
curtailed  through  higher  prices. 

But  the  President  persists  in  pursuing 
his  ill-fated  policy.  Not  only  has  he  im- 
posed the  $2  a  barrel  import  duty  on 
foreign  crude  oil,  he  has  proposed  de- 
controlling the  60  percent  of  domestic 
oil  production  now  subject  to  Federal 
price  controls.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind  while  considering  last 
week's  increase  of  up  to  3  cents  a  gallon 
in  gasoline  prices. 

While  the  most  recent  price  rise  is  an 
imfortunate  jolt  to  the  economy,  with 
serious  inflationary  consequences,  full 
execution  of  the  President's  proposals 
would  mean  substantially  higher  gaso- 
line prices,  probably  as  much  as  another 
10  cents  a  gallon.  The  negative  economic 
consequences  of  such  a  price  rise  are 
two-fold:  First,  there  is  the  clearly  in- 
flationary consequence  of  a  rise  In  oil 
prices,  something  felt  not  only  in  trans- 
portation and  heating  costs  but 
throughout  our  economy;  and  second, 
there  is  the  recessionary  consequences  of 
taking  billions  of  dollars  out  of  the  econ- 
omy, robbing  Americans  of  significant 
purchasing  power  and  hindering  the 
long  climb  back  from  our  worst  reces- 
sion since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  President  acknowledged  with 
great  Irony  the  economic  consequences 
of  increased  oil  prices  when  he  said  in 
his  last  press  conference  that  the 
threatened  increase  In  the  world  oil 
price,  to  be  considered  by  the  OPEC  na- 
tions In  September,  would  be  "imaccept- 
able."  I  fall  to  understand  whv  a  price 
Increase  by  OPEC  Is  unacceptable,  while 
even  greater  price  increases  brought 
about  by  the  imposition  of  the  import 
duty  and  the  decontrol  of  domestic  oil 
are  acceptable.  For  my  part  I  And  all  the 
direct  and  indirect  increases  In  oil  prices 
unfortunate.  But  I  especially  rue  those 
increases  which  are  within  our  ability 
to  control;  those  proposed  and  insti- 
tuted by  the  President.  Rather  than  flail 
helplessly  at  the  OPEC  countries,  the 
President  might  reexamine  his  own 
policies  which  pose  even  more  disastrous 
consequences  than  an  OPEC  price  in- 
crease. 


THE  PROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
ENRICHMENT  AND  REPROCESS- 
ING PACHJTIES 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  energy  debate  attention  has  focused 
upon  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  sources 


of  oil.  A  more  sinister  form  of  depend- 
ence is  at  work  in  a  world  searching  for 
dependable  alternatives  to  undependable 
oil  suppUes.  The  world  Is  turning  to  nu- 
clear sources  of  energy.  And  the  United 
States  which  once  monopolized  the  sup- 
ply of  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  re- 
actors is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  depend- 
able supplier.  The  Europeans  are  devel- 
oping their  own  uranium  enrichment  fa- 
cilities, but  by  1977  may  be  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  60  percent  of 
their  enriched  uranium  requirements. 
Brazil  recently  entered  a  contract  with 
the  West  Germans  for  a  full  fuel  cycle. 
It  might  not  have  done  so  if  the  United 
States  could  assure  enrichment  and  re- 
processing. So  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear reactors  is  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
liferation of  enrichment  facilities.  And, 
more  serious,  facilities  for  the  reprocess- 
ing of  spent  uranium  are  spreading.  Both 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  facilities 
are  capable  of  producing  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  stability  of  tlie  world  require  an 
urgent  effort  to  create  assured  sources 
of  enriched  uranium.  Responding  to  this 
need.  President  Ford  has  proposed  to 
open  the  Government  monopoly  of  lu-a- 
nium  enrichment  to  a  consortium  of  pri- 
vate companies.  Such  a  plan  could  cor- 
roborate the  prevailing  attitude  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  dependable  sup- 
plier. Industry  will  not  be  viewed  as  an 
assured  means  of  making  the  necessary 
investment  and  supply  commitments, 
and  the  proliferation  will  continue.  To 
develop  assured  enrichment  and  reproc- 
essing services  the  U.S.  Government  must 
take  the  lead  in  developing  national  and 
international  agencies  for  the  supply  and 
control  of  enrichment  and  reprocessing. 
The  hour  Is  late.  The  danger  Is  well  de- 
scribed In  an  article  by  William  Drozdlak 
in  the  European  Commimlty  of  June, 
1975. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tJS-EC  Urantdm  Relations 

INERGY    CRISIS    SHIFTS    FROM    OIL    TO    NUCLEAR 
FUELS 

(By  William  M.  Drozlak) 
In  Its  Promethean  struggle  to  reduce 
Western  Europe's  dependence  on  Arabian  oil 
through  an  expanded  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram, the  European  CJommunlty  now  faces 
a  new  set  of  worries  over  energy  supply 
sources.  This  time  the  problems  stem  from 
renewed  concern  over  the  reliability  of  ura- 
nium shipments  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  troublesome  prospect  of  turning  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  well  over  half  the  Com- 
munity's requirements  for  enriched  uranium 
by  1977. 

The  United  States  took  EC  Commission 
officials  by  surprise  when  the  newly  formed 
US  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  — 
which,  along  with  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA),  has 
split  up  the  duties  of  the  defunct  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — stopped  Issuance  of  ex- 
port licenses  of  nuclear  equipment  and  fuels 
while  carrying  out  a  full  administrative  re- 
view of  licensing  procedures. 

That  the  latest  misunderstanding  in  US- 
European  relations  should  occur  In  the  nu- 
clear energy  sector  seems  Ironic.  Until  recent 


years,  no  Atlantic  exchange  enjoyed  more 
stable,  cohesive  ties  than  American-European 
cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  ac- 
tivities the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity (Euratom)  established  close  links 
with  the  US  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(AEC). 

In  November  1958  a  cooperation  agree- 
ment was  signed  to  form  the  Joint  Nuclear 
Power  Program.  Under  this  program,  the  first 
three  nuclear  power  stations  of  the  light 
water  tjrpe.  developed  in  the  United  States, 
were  built  in  the  Community  through  sub- 
stantial support  of  the  AEC.  In  exchange  for 
long-term  guarantees  of  enriched  uranium 
supplies  to  the  Community,  the  AEC  received 
a  continuous  flow  of  technical  and  economic 
data  on  the  plants'  operations. 

Later,  In  June  1960.  an  additional  coopera- 
tion agreement  was  signed,  which  provided 
Community  reactors  with  nuclear  fuels  from 
the  AEC  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions offered  to  American  utilities.  Prom 
that  time  until  the  early  Seventies  the  Eura- 
tom Supply  Agency  concluded  46  contracts 
with  the  AEC  for  the  purchase  of  enrichment 
services.  For  1971  and  1972,  when  the  last  en- 
riched uranium  requirement  pacts  were 
signed,  the  Community  paid  $720  million — 
thereafter,  the  oil  crisis  and  skyrocketing 
world  demand  for  uranium  would  push  the 
price  of  future  deliveries  into  billions  of 
dollars. 

"SERIOUS  CONCERN" 

Immediately  following  the  NRC  action  on 
export  licenses  this  spring.  BX3  Commission 
Vice  President  Henri  Slmonet,  sent  an  of- 
ficial aide-memoire  to  the  US  State  De- 
partment, complaining  of  the  lack  of  con- 
sultation and  noting  the  Community's  "seri- 
ous concern  regarding  the  security  of  supply 
from  the  United  States."  Slmonet  Is  respon- 
sible for  EC  energy  policy,  nuclear  safe- 
guards, and  the  Euratom  Supply  Agency, 
which,  under  the  Euratom  Treaty,  has  ex- 
clusive right  to  conclude  contracts  relating 
to  the  supply  of  nuclear  ores,  source  mate- 
rials, and  special  fissile  materials  coming 
from  both  Inside  and  outside  the  Commu- 
nity. Unless  uranium  deliveries  were  re- 
sumed quickly.  Commission  officials  said,  the 
American  decision  could  serlou."5ly  hamper 
the  EC  nuclear  development  program  in  Its 
attempt,  supported  by  the  United  States,  to 
loosen  the  grip  held  by  Arab  oil  exporters 
over  the  European  enertry  situation. 

American  officials  claimed  that  European 
protests  were  the  result  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing. The  Americans  emphasized  that  the  NRC 
move  was  made  for  "purely  internal  adminis- 
trative reasons"  and  no  political  malice  was 
intended  toward  the  Europeans.  The  NRC 
promised  a  quick  review  and  said  It  would 
take  Into  account  the  pressing  needs  of  cer- 
tain European  reactors.  That  response  neither 
fully  satisfied  the  Europeans  nor  resolved  the 
plight  of  several  nuclear  facilities  whose 
stocks  were  running  low. 

Soon  after  announcing  that  It  would  give 
top  priority  to  the  most  urgent  contracts,  the 
NRC  approved  the  export  of  1.1  million 
pounds  of  natural  uranium  ore  for  enrich- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union  and  eventual  use  in 
West  German  electrical  power  stations.  Li- 
censes were  also  granted  for  the  delivery  of 
slightly  enriched  uranium  to  be  used  in  the 
Netherlands.  However,  export  licenses  for 
shipments  of  highly  enriched  uranium  ur- 
gently needed  for  research  and  development 
remained  in  suspense. 

To  remind  the  United  States  of  the  grave 
threat  posed  to  Europe's  expanded  nuclear 
program  If  more  supplies  were  not  forthcom- 
ing soon.  Slmonet  met  in  Washington  on 
May  15  with  NRC,  ERDA,  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials.  He  was  again  reassured  that 
American  export  licensing  would  be  fully  re- 
sumed once  the  administrative  review  was 
completed.  Among  other  things,  he  was  told, 
the  United  States  simply  wanted  to  ensure 
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physical  security  In  transporting  and  proc- 
essing the  sensitive  materials  with  the  ob- 
jective to  prevent  diversion  toward  nonpeace- 
ful  uses.  An  EC  official  emphasized.  "We  [the 
Europeans]  have  at  least  as  much  Interest 
In  preventing  terrorist  theft  on  our  soU  as 
the  United  States  does  .  .  ." 

Over  the  next  10  years,  European  plans  for 
nuclear  energy  development,  revised  dramati- 
cally in  the  wake  of  the  oil  crisis,  will  require 
vastly  increased  supplies  of  nuclear  fuels.  En- 
ergy output  from  nuclear  reactors  in  the  nine 
EC  countries  wUl  be  15  times  greater  than  it 
is  today,  claim  EC  experts,  as  the  number  of 
reactors  Is  scheduled  to  grow  from  56  to  217 
by  1985. 

To  meet  its  expanded  uranium  supply 
needs  in  a  world  of  burgeoning  demand  for 
nuclear  fuels,  the  Community,  In  a  February 
13  CouncU  of  Ministers  resolution,  has 
laimched  an  active  supply  policy  with  four 
main  objectives: 

Economical  and  secure  resources  In  the 
Community. 

Establishment  by  European  nuclear  Indus- 
tries of  sufficient  capacities  to  meet  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  EC  requirements  as  well  as  to 
operate  on  the  world  market; 

Research  lo  encourage  technological  Inno- 
vation; 

Development  of  cooperation  with  countries 
producing  natural  uranium,  to  ensure  long- 
term  returns  on  Investments  made  by  EC  nu- 
clear industries. 

The  EC  decision  to  diversify  its  uranium 
supply  sources  resulted  from  the  rapid  in- 
crease throughout  the  world  of  nuclear  power 
stations,  whose  growing  needs  for  enriched 
uranium  have  besieged  the  US  Government. 
More  and  more  nations  are  turning  to  nuclear 
energy,  currently  the  cheapest  available  sub- 
stitute for  oil,  to  shore  up  electricity  sup- 
plies. Fifteen  countries  now  possess  nuclear 
power  stations;  the  number  will  double  In 
five  years  and  triple  in  10  years. 

WEAPONS  OR  GARBAGE? 

With  the  US  manufacturing  capacity  for 
enriched  uranium  strained  to  the  limit, 
American  energy  officials  last  year  requested 
approval  to  Implement  a  recycling  process  for 
Plutonium — a  by-product  of  uranium  proc- 
essing whose  rich  atomic  properties  could  In- 
crease current  US  nuclear  export  capacity  by 
10  per  cent.  But  plutonlum  Is  a  highly  radio- 
active, toxic  substance  extremely  difficult  to 
manipulate  safely.  In  addition,  the  chemical 
reprocessing  technology  that  extracts  the 
Plutonium  from  spent  uranium  provides  the 
key  In  developing  atomic  weapons. 

If  the  United  States  decided  to  go  the  Plu- 
tonium recycling  route.  It  would  soon  be 
faced  with  a  grave  dilemma:  Should  the 
United  States  export  reprocessing  plants 
abroad,  thereby  aiding  foreign  countries  (or 
even  terrorist  groups)  In  the  construction 
of  nuclear  weapons?  Or  should  the  United 
States  Insist  on  reprocessing  the  world's 
Plutonium  by  Itself  and  become.  In  the  words 
of  one  observer,  "the  world's  biggest  garbage 
dump  for  atomic  waste?"  For  the  time  being 
the  question  is  moot,  as  widespread  public 
concern  and  unfavorable  opinions  from  en- 
vironmental groups  and  nuclear  experts  have 
forced  the  US  Government  to  cancel  any 
Imminent  plans  to  utilize  plutonlum  re- 
cycling. 

The  only  other  large-scale  producer  of  nu- 
clear fuciS  capable  of  meeting  Europe's  needs 
Is  the  Soviet  Union.  Having  produced  all  the 
enriched  nuclear  fuel  It  probably  needs,  with 
the  world's  second  largest  atomic  stockpile 
after  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears eager  to  enrich  large  quantities  of 
uranium  for  civil  purposes  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Most  observers  feel  the  Russians  can 
use  bigger  nuclear  fuel  contracts  as  a  way  to 
balance  their  trade  with  European  countries, 
especially  West  Germany,  which  exports  far 
more  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  It  Imports. 

Currently  the  Community  Is  still  100  per 


cent  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
highly  enriched  uranium:  while  for  slightly 
enriched  uranium,  the  Community  relies  on 
the  United  States  for  60  per  cent  and  the 
Russians  for  the  remaining  40  per  cent.  These 
ratios,  however,  will  change  rapidly  In  the 
next  few  years.  By  1977,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
In  all  likelihood  be  providing  the  Commu- 
nity with  nearly  60  per  cent  of  Its  total  en- 
riched uranium  supplies.  This  rather  high 
degree  of  dependence  will  continue  until  the 
early  Eighties,  or  at  least  until  the  two  Euro- 
pean nuclear  consortiums,  EURODIF  and 
URENCO,  begin  large-scale  production  of  en- 
riched uranium  once  financial  and  technical 
obstacles  have  been  overcome. 

The  Russians  maintain  huge  reserve  stocks 
of  uranium  and  have  enrichment  plants  that, 
unlike  US  facilities,  are  not  heavily  com- 
mitted to  the  delivery  of  future  supplies  for 
domestic  or  foreign  nuclear  reactors.  While 
the  Americans  have  demanded  10-year  con- 
tracts, the  Soviet  Union  Is  offering  spot  sales, 
which  could  keep  the  Community  amply 
supplied  without  cutting  Into  the  eventual 
European  productive  capacity.  And  Russian 
prices  are  roughly  equivalent  to,  if  not 
cheaper  than,  those  of  American  suppliers. 

After  enriching  uranium  for  a  French  util- 
ity In  1971,  the  Soviet  Union  opened  up  Its 
supply  capabilities  to  a  broader  group  of 
Western  countries  In  1973.  West  Germany, 
Italy.  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium — in  co- 
operation with  the  Euratom  Supply  Agency — 
and  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Spain  have  signed 
long-term  supply  contracts  since  then,  and 
bigger  deals  are  expected  soon.  The  crucial 
aspect  of  "the  Russian  connection"  lies  In  the 
Soviet  production  specialty — "core"  uranium, 
a  vital  element  in  the  initial,  or  activating, 
phase  of  nuclear  reactors.  The  greatest  level 
of  European  dependence  on  Russian  supplies 
will  occur  between  1977  and  1981,  Just  when 
many  of  the  new  European  reactors  are 
scheduled  to  begin  generating  power.  Pri- 
vately, some  EC  energy  officials  harbor  fears 
that  this  tantalizing  opportunity  to  exert 
political-economic  pressure  will  not  escape 
the  attention  of  Soviet  leaders. 

THE  REAL  MONSTER 

With  the  ominous  chance  of  another  Arab 
oil  embargo  in  case  of  a  new  Mideast  war, 
with  nagging  insecurities  about  US  uranium 
deliveries  affecting  European  nuclear  power 
plants,  and  the  distinct  possibility  of  future 
supply  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
cry  is  being  heard  more  frequently  and 
strongly  in  European  circles  for  greater  EC 
self-reliance  In  energy  production.  Directors 
of  the  Anglo-Dutch-West  German  consor- 
tium URENCO  have  recently  launched  an 
appeal  for  the  accelerated  development  of 
European  uranium  enrichment  plants. 

Europeans  had  been  torn  between  the 
URENCO  centrifugal  method  of  enrichment 
and  the  group's  competitor — EURODIF  (led 
by  Prance  and  backed  by  Italy,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  now  Iran),  which  uses  the  gase- 
ous diffusion  system.  But  following  the  four- 
fold Increase  In  oil  prices,  booming  world 
demand  for  nuclear  fuel  suppliee  and  the 
erosion  of  the  U.S.  enriched  uranium  monop- 
oly have  opened  up  the  market  and  forced 
both  companies  to  revise  their  original  pro- 
duction plans  upward. 

As  with  most  Investments  In  modern  tech- 
nology, however,  the  big  problem  Is  money. 
A  new  gaseous  diffusion  factory,  for  example, 
will  cost  at  least  $2.5  billion  to  build,  plus 
another  $1  billion  to  construct  thermal 
power  stations  to  feed  the  plant's  own  energy 
needs.  American  Industry  attempts  to  create 
private,  additional  enrichment  capacities 
were  stillborn  due  to  the  forbidding  expense 
In  a  time  of  global  recession. 

Another  fear  Is  ultimate  overproduction  in 
the  enrichment  field.  Besides  the  American 
and  Russian  capacities  that  currently  domi- 
nate the  nuclear  fuel  market,  Canada  and 
South  Africa  are  soon  expected  to  intensify 


the  exploitation  of  their  own  substantial  de< 
posits  of  uranium  ore  and  could  build  their 
own  enrichment  plants.  The  addition  of  new 
European  nuclear  enrichment  plants,  in 
competition  with  the  entry  of  other  foreign 
suppliers,  could  mean  declining  prices  and 
profits  when  market  outlets  are  less  assured. 
Overproduction  co^Ud  also  come  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  technology  of  breeder 
reactors. 

The  chances  of  Improving  the  technical 
process  to  quicken  production  appear  dim,  so 
the  goal  of  European  self-reliance  for  en- 
riched uranium  supplies  during  the  critical 
period  of  1977  to  1981  may  only  be  reached 
by  the  costly  route  of  building  new  factories 
or  expanding  the  capacity  of  those  now  being 
constructed.  Nuclear  energy  experts  claim 
that  only  URENCO.  In  using  the  centrifuge 
process  of  uranium  enrichment,  can  provide 
sufficient  new  capacity  within  the  relatively 
short  lead-time  of  four  years.  The  gaseous 
diffusion  method  would  take  about  six-to- 
eight  years.  According  to  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Exxon  Corporation,  the  centrifuge 
method  is  also  more  economical. 

But  whatever  the  European  decision  to  In- 
crease short-term  production  of  enriched 
uranium  may  be.  the  days  when  the  United 
States  held  a  world  monopoly  In  nuclear 
technology  are  long  gone.  The  NRC  and  the 
US  Senate,  currently  considering  an  export 
reorganization  bill  that  would  toughen  safe- 
guards criteria  as  a  premise  for  US  nuclear 
exports,  appear  to  be  making  an  honest  effort 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail. 
Atlhough  various  experts  are  divided  on  the 
wisdom  of  export  controls,  the  ease  with 
which  plutonlum,  spilling  forth  from  an  In- 
creasing number  of  nuclear  power  stations 
around  the  world,  can  be  applied  to  atomic 
weaponry  clearly  has  everyone  worried. 

"The  real  monster  down  the  road  is  nu- 
clear proliferation,"  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial said  recently.  "I  think  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  there  will  be  three  or  four  new  nuclear 
powers  within  the  next  10  years."  Without 
the  rapid  installation  of  neutral  atomic  fuel 
reprocessing  plants  multlnatlonally  owned 
and  subject  to  public  Inspection,  the  race 
toward  uranium  may  become  the  most 
dreadful  legacy  of  the  oil  crisis. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Frank  Marston  of  Edinburg, 
Va.  I  have  known  Mr.  Marston  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Marston's  letter  is  a  thoughtful 
one.  His  thinking  undoubtedly  represents 
that  of  millions  of  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

The  social  security  program  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  it  is  vital  that  the  Gov- 
ernment handle,  as  a  public  trust,  the 
money  put  into  the  social  seciirity  funds 
by  the  working  people  and  their  em- 
ployers. 

Mr.  Marston  points  out  four  areas  of 
major  concern. 

Having  obtained  Mr.  Marston's  ap- 
proval, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Frank  Mar- 
ston of  Edinburg,  Va..  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EDtNBintG,  Va., 

May  9, 1975. 
Dear  Senator  Brao:  I  am  now  72  years  of 
age  and  have  been  retired  since  April  30, 1967. 
Social  Security  payments,  of  course,  provide 
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an  Important  portion  of  our  Income.  It  Is 
natural,  therefore,  that  I  am  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  system. 
I  am  concerned  because  of : 

1.  The  appalling  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  beneficiaries  of  the  basic  principles 
on  which  the  system  la  established; 

2.  The  reckless  prodigality  of  Congress  In 
constantly  Increasing  the  benefits.  Important 
as  they  are  to  couples  In  our  modest  circum- 
stances; 

3.  By  the  soaring  tax  rate  that  is  needed 
to  support  the  Plan;  and  finally 

4.  By  the  belief  that  the  plan,  as  It  Is  pres- 
ently administered,  Is  actuarially  unsound. 

For  example,  I  and  perhaps  other  bene- 
ficiaries, would  rather  forego  a  cost-of -living 
Increase  In  benefits  to  help  assure  the  Plan's 
future  stability  than  to  have  an  Increase 
that  will  add  red  Ink  to  the  ledger. 

We  have  had  a  multiplicity  of  polls.  How- 
ever, I  think  It  would  be  extremely  interest- 
ing to  know  how  others  feel  about  the  sys- 
tem and  I  have  been  wondering  about  the 
feasibility  of  a  brief  "Q  and  A"  being  dis- 
tributed, possibly  via  your  newsletter,  pref- 
aced, of  course,  by  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  Plan.  Such  should  in- 
clude, in  my  opinion,  a  breakdown  of  age 
groups;  employment  status,  etc. 

I  am  rather  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  System  is  to  survive,  efforts  to  save  it 
should  commence  now — not  a  year  or  five 
years  from  now.  To  assure  this,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  Initial  step  is  to  be  sure  we  have 
an  informed  electorate  and  to  achieve  this 
in  Virginia,  your  voice  and  Infiuence  are 
sorely  needed. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Marston. 


REFORM  OP  FEDERAL  SPENDING: 
INTERIM  PROGRESS  REPORT  BY 
OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  PROCURE- 
MENT POLICY 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Spending  Practices  and  EflB- 
ciency  is  continuing  its  2-year  campaign 
to  reform  the  Federal  Government's 
$110  bllllon-a-year  contract  and  grant 
spending. 

We  are  currently  engaged  In  a  major 
set  of  hearings  on  system  acquisition  re- 
form— both  defense  and  civilian,  Con- 
GRDSSiONAL  RECORD,  May  12,  1975,  page 
13812;  CONGRE.SSIONAL  Record,  June  4, 
1975,  page  17104. 

Pending  legislation  includes:  S.  1259, 
Emergency  Small  Business  Relief  Act, 
passed  committee  June  18;  S.  1260,  mul- 
tiyear  computer  leasing,  passed  commit- 
tee June  18;  S.  1437,  Federal  Grant  and 
Cooperative  Agreement  Act,  passed  Sen- 
ate (S.  3514)  October  9,  1974,  now  pend- 
ing before  subcommittee. 

A  new  consolidated  Federal  acquisi- 
tion statute  and  a  legal  remedies  bill  are 
also  being  prepared  for  introduction 
shortly. 

Oversight  hearings  this  year  have  also 
liicluded  the  efficiency  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  social  security,  medicare  part 
B;  and  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
new  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy (OFPP)  we  created  by  law  last  year. 

The  OFPP  Is  a  critical  lever  in  our 
future  reform  efforts,  empowered  with 
directive  authority  over  all  executive 
agencies'  contracting  policies,  procedures 
regulations  and  forms.  The  paperwork 
savings  alone  we  expect  will  be  tremen- 
dous. 


For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  interim 
progress  report  from  the  OFPP  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1975. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 
Chairman,  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CHAntMAN :  On  February  26,  1975, 
I  submitted  a  report  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy,  as  required  by  Pub- 
lic Law  93-400.  I  understand  this  report  was 
referred  to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. In  the  interest  of  keeping  your  Com- 
mittee updated  concerning  these  activities, 
I  am  forwarding  a  progress  report  on  some 
of  our  more  significant  actions. 

APPEARANCES    BEFORE   CONGRESS 

Since  the  February  report,  I  have  testi- 
fied before  five  congressional  committees  for 
the  following  purposes: 

House — Legislation  to  provide  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  in  connec- 
tion with  firm  fixed  price  contracts. 

House  and  Senate — FY  1976  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy. 

Senate — I»rocurement  and  management  of 
drugs  and  medical  items  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senate — Oversight  hearings  on  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

In  addition,  I  have  been  asked  to  testify 
before  Senator  Lawton  Chiles'  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Spending  Practices,  Efficiency, 
and  Open  Government  in  July  concerning 
major  systems  acquisition. 

OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT  POLICY   (OFPP) 
STAFFING 

The  heads  of  the  six  major  organizational 
elements  of  the  OFPP  have  been  selected 
(see  enclosure  i).  Five  of  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrators are  on  board,  and  the  sixth  will 
report  on  July  7.  1975.  Five  professional  posi- 
tions remain  to  be  filled.  Personnel  are  being 
selected  to  provide  a  good  mix  of  Federal 
Government  and  Industry  experience  and 
expertise  In  the  broad  range  of  functions  for 
which  the  OFPP  Is  responsible.  Approximate- 
ly 250  applications  were  received  for  the  15 
professional  positions.  As  a  consequence,  we 
can  be  highly  selective  in  our  staffing. 

MAJOR    ACTIVITIES 

Considerable  effort  has  been  expended  on 
three  high  priority  efforts — evaluation  of 
COGP  recommendations  C-1  through  C-12 
concerning  the  acquisition  of  major  systems; 
implementation  of  OMB  Circular  A-76,  the 
Government's  policy  of  reliance  on  the  pri- 
vate sector;  and  development  of  legislative 
proposals  regarding  a  consolidated  procure- 
ment statute  and  legal  remedies. 

Major  Systems  Acquisition:  Good  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  development  of  an 
executive  branch  position  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  12  recommendations  of  the  Pro- 
curement Commission  dealing  with  systems 
acquisition.  Due  to  the  outstanding  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense,  a  com- 
mon understanding  has  been  reached  on 
practically  all  of  the  actions  that  will  be  in- 
volved in  implementing  these  recommenda- 
tions. Additionally,  a  draft  policy  directive 
has  been  completed  for  use  as  the  baseline 
for  discussions  with  civil  agencies.  We  antici- 
pate that  the  Senate  hearings  on  these  rec- 
ommendations during  June  and  J\ily  1975 
will  facilitate  the  early  resolution  of  the 
problems  associated  with  this  important  part 
of  the  Procurement  Commission's  report. 

OMB  Circular  A-76:  A  detailed  plan  Is  be- 
ing followed  for  improving  the  acceptance 
and    implementation   of    the    Government's 


policy  to  rely  on  the  private  sector  for  needed 
goods  and  services.  A  staff  member  was  as- 
signed to  this  function  full-time  on  March  3i, 
1975.  Since  then,  we  have: 

a.  Met  with  each  department  and  major 
agency  across  the  executive  branch  to  dis- 
cuss the  renewed  emphasis  on  implementa- 
tion of  Circular  A-76,  and  to  review  agency 
Implementing   instructions  and  procedures. 

b.  Requested  a  status  report  on  agency  im- 
plementation by  June  30,  1975.  This  report 
will  update  the  inventory  of  commercial/in- 
dustrial activities,  including  the  nvunber, 
total  capital  Investment  and  annual  operat- 
ing costs  of  these  activities. 

c.  Worked  with  the  Office  of  Telecommu- 
nications Policy  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration on  a  new  circular  for  the  pro- 
curement of  ADP  requirements.  This  circular 
will  maximize  reliance  on  the  private  sector. 

d.  Investigated  a  number  of  agency  prac- 
tices where  unwarranted  Government  com- 
petition with  industry  was  reported. 

Legislative  Initiatives:  A  consolidated  pro- 
curement statute  has  been  developed  to  re- 
place the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
and  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act.  The  new  statute 
has  been  coordinated  with  the  major  pro- 
curement agencies,  and  Is  now  being  proc- 
essed within  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  for  legislative  clearance.  We 
expect  to  propose  this  bill  to  Congress  by  the 
end  of  July  1975.  This  Is  our  highest  legisla- 
tive priority  and  the  key  to  the  establishment 
of  a  modernized  regulatory  system,  as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  93-400. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  a 
legal  remedies  bill  that  would  address  rec- 
ommendations O-i  through  G-12  of  the 
Procurement  Commission.  Public  comment 
on  these  recommendations  was  due  on  May 
26;  however,  in  response  to  a  number  of  pri- 
vate sector  requests,  this  date  was  extended. 
Our  plans  are  to  evaluate  all  comments,  re- 
vise the  bill,  complete  the  necessary  coordi- 
nation, and  submit  the  bill  to  Congress  as 
soon  as  possible.  Many  of  the  Issues  involved 
In  this  legislation  are  complex  and  contro- 
versial; therefore,  an  unusual  amount  of 
coordination  and  expert  advice  will  be  re- 
quired to  develop  a  bill  that  will  Improve  the 
timeliness  and  equity  with  which  contractual 
claims  are  resolved. 

ADDITIONAL    ACTIVITIES 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
has  been  engaged  in  a  number  of  activities 
that  refiect  the  broad  spectrum  of  its  respon- 
sibilities. A  brief  description  of  a  selection  of 
these  activities  follows: 

Service  Contract  Act:  As  a  member  of  an 
Interagency  task  force  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  (DOL) ,  the  OFPP  was  the 
leading  procurement  spokesman  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  number  of  proposed  changes  In 
the  DOL  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Service 
Contract  Act.  The  existing  DOL  regulations 
Imposed  administrative  problems  on  con- 
tracting agencies  and  increased  the  cost  of 
contracts  for  services.  Criticism  of  the  regu- 
lations by  executive  agencies,  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  a  Federal  District  Court,  and 
Industry  groups  led  to  formation  of  the  inter- 
agency task  force.  This  task  force  developed 
revised  regulatory  language  that  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  procurement  problems  without 
reducing  the  worker  protection  Intended  by 
the  Congress.  I  will  testify  in  support  of  these 
changes  at  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Energy  Conservation  Clause:  The  OFPP 
has  opposed  the  use  of  an  energy  conser- 
vation compliance  clause  in  Government  con- 
tracts because  we  believe  that  energy  con- 
servation policies,  to  be  most  effective,  should 
be  applied  equally  to  all  contractors,  rather 
than  singling  out  Government  contractors 
for  special  attention.  In  taking  this  position, 
the  OFPP  applied  the  principle  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  further  bur- 
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den  the  procurement  process  with  Implemen-  activities  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procura-  absentia.  Anthony  Lewis  would  make  suffer- 
tatlon  of  socio-economic  programs  by  ad-  ment  Policy.  ing  on  even  this  scale  tiresome  by  going  on 
ministrative  direction  unless  a  determination  Sincerely,  beyond  bearing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
is  made  that  such  action  is  compelling  in  Hugh  E.  Wrrr,  But  this  isn't  happening  in  Chile  or  Spain, 
the  National  Interest.  In  the  energy  conser-  Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement  No  little  rlghtwlng  dictatorship  would  be 
vation  area,  we  are  working  closely  with  the  Policy.  capable  of  either  the  merciless  vision  or  the 
Procurement  Policy  Working  Committee  of  —^^^^^^.^  uncompromising  determination  of  an  atroc- 
the  Multi-year  Energy  Conservation  Pro-  ^.T,,„^T-iTA  T^rxrirT /-wonyrTrxTrr^c.  axtt->  Ity  on  such  scale.  If  the  scheme  were  pro- 
gram Steering  Group  to  develop  techniques  CAM^DIA  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  p^ed.  It  would  have  been  undermined  by 
for  encouraging  energy  efficiency  In  Federal  FREE  WORLD  RESPONSE  corruption  long  before  it  got  off  the  ground. 

^'"FedeX'Asslstance  Proeram  Studv  The  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  or  the  Greek  colonels  of 
Federal  Assistance  program  &tuay.  ine  -„n„„_„o  ._ +»,-,„_- „^  107=  ^ec„o^^f  *v.o  late  and  unlamented  power  would  be  In- 
Procurement  Commission  made  two  recom-  appeared  in  the  June  24  1975  issue  of  the  ^^  ^^j^  ^^  carrving  to  so  vast  an  experl- 
mendatlons  for  clarifying  Federal  assistance  Charlotte  News  an  article  by  Paul  Green-  ment— for  practical  if  not  political  reasons, 
and  procurement  relationships.  One  of  these  berg  titled,  "The  Silence  on  Cambodia  Is  no,  this  is  all  happening  in  Cambodia- 
recommendations  called  for  a  study  of  the  Deafening."  under  the  direction  of  an  ordinary  Commu- 
feasibillty  of  developing  a  system  of  guld-  This  article  points  out  the  double  nlst  regime  repeating  a  pattern  as  familiar 
ance  for  Federal  assistance  programs.  The  standard  which  some  applv  to  interna-  as  the  collectivization  of  Russian  agriculture 
ScT..°'"f.Sru"rro',^&';S.''f;:  ,'■«-  developments  b/Uuclng  mil-  «.J.r^s«j>n  o,  .m  jnove  .o  «.  co„™™ 

troduced    in    the    Senate   concernlne   these  ^^ons   of   WOrds   criticizing   governments  in  Mao  1  se-iung  s  cnina. 

troaucea    in    ine    oenaie    concerning    tnese  fUneo    fn,■r„a^^„   ir,    c^niffv.    Tr<<>fnom  And  there  is  scarcely  a  murmur  from  the 

Procurement  Comm  ssion  recommendations,  like   those   formerly   in   South   Vietnam  ^^  ^          ^^^  United  Nations,  Amnesty  In- 

and    in    the    planning    of    an    Interagency  and  Cambodia  but  practically  ignoring  ternatlonal  or  Jane  Fonda.  Anthony  Lewis  Is 

study  of  the  type  proposed  by  the  Commls-  the  consequences  which  follow.  etiU  weighing  the  live  saUors  rescued  off  the 

slon.  This  study  has  been  initiated  under  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Mayaguez  against  the  dead  Marines  lost,  in 

the  joint  leadership  of  the  Deputy  Admlnls-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^j   editorial  column  be  printed  a  purely  mathematical  equation  that  will  of 

trator.  General  Services  Administration,  and      .     ,.v,„  tj„„„ „„r,,^„  v.„^„  «„..  „„„!„.♦  ♦>,„  tt«4*oh  ct<,*«- 

",  .  .  ...  T.^,  i  ^  »,  i  J  in  tne  Record.  course  come  out  against  the  united  states 
the  As.=ociate  Director  for  Management  and  v^w  iviiwv^ni/.  ,  .  ^.  ^,  ,,^  .  ,  _„,,„„  t-,„  H,i>^v,i«=^f  »,=„,■,  #.«,»,  r^^^y^^^i^ 
Oneratlons  Office  of  Manaeement  and  Budg-  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  PoUcy.  The  dribbles  of  news  from  Cambodia 
et  with  advice  on  the  procurement  aspects  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  ^f  .^  '°"^^,  *Mn''^t'Jf,rl^''«r''™n«hf<f  Ln 
of  the  study  to  be  provided  by  the  OFPP.  as  follows:  *n%pfpl?„n^;  un-?  f»™1n/«t  in  " 
..Zr''raf.tlT^Z''^lTLZ^nZt^^  ^"^  ^"-^""  °"  °*"=°""  ''  °"^^'*^"''  iSre  Sem  'toS  L'^o  Ks  o'f  people  por- 
OfTp°  unTrSke  I' study^f  ""prTcuJlments  ^^^  ^-^  ^--''-S)  ^^.y^  ,^  M^^^'f,-*^'  ^^ose  with  whL  it  Is 
pavable  from  nonappropriated  funds,  and  Lets  say  It  happened  in  Chile:  mandatory  for  the  sensitized  reader  to  sym- 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  within  two  A  right-wing  junta  seizes  power.  AU  free-  pathlze,  aiid  the  anonymous  others.  Some- 
vears  after  passage  of  the  Act.  The  Depart-  doms  are  abrogated.  The  country  is  sealed  off  times  as  in  the  Cambodians  case,  a  people 
ment  of  Defense,  with  the  predominance  and  foreign  correspondents  escorted  to  the  may  be  shUted  from  the  first  category  to  the 
in  procurements  with  nonappropriated  funds,  border.  The  large  cities.  Including  the  popu-  second  almost  Immediately  As  long  as  Cam- 
has  agreed  to  accept  lead  agency  responsi-  lous  capital,  are  ordered  emptied.  Completely,  bodians  were  kUllng  Cambodians  in  a  war 
bilitv  for  this  executive  branch  study.  Over-  To  the  point  of  rousting  patients  out  of  hos-  In  which  the  United  States  was  peripherally 
sight  guidance  will  be  provided  by  the  pi tal  beds  at  gunpoint.  Involved,  there  was  no  lack  of  compassion 
OFPP  By  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  people  from  for  these  gentle  people.  But  if  they  are 
Promulgation  of  Procurement  Policies:  We  the  cities  are  herded  along  the  clogged  roads  hounded  to  death  or  reduced  to  slavery  or 
have  been  studying  methods  and  procedures  deep  into  the  countryside  for  resettlement,  both  by  a  Communist  regime,  attention 
by  which  procurement  policies  may  be  for-  Those  who  start  out  with  automobiles  are  wanders.  It  Is  as  if  compassion  could  be 
nially  established  by  the  OFPP  and  promul-  forced  to  abandon  them  early,  the  tires  turned  on  and  off  like  a  tap.  George  Orwell 
gated  within  the  executive  agencies.  Discus-  slashed  to  make  rubber  sandals.  Young  and  would  recognize  the  phenomenon;  it  Is 
sions  have  been  held  with  key  agencies  as  old,  sick  and  well,  they  are  prodded  along  by  right  out  of  "1984."  The  speed  of  It  is  fright- 
to  the  best  manner  In  which  this  objective  armed  guards  during  the  first  stages  of  the  enlng,  if  one  stops  to  think  about  It.  But 
can  be  met  without  serving  as  a  deterrent  long  march.  They  begin  to  fall  by  the  way-  of  course  that's  the  trick— not  to  think  about 
to  the  expeditious  Issuance  of  such  policies,  side.  A  mass  exodus  has  begun  that  far  out-  it  or  be  reminded  of  it.  The  Cambodians  have 
An  associated  action  on  which  we  are  work-  scales  the  Death  March  on  Bataan.  become  unpersons. 
ing  is  the  development  of  a  procedure  for  Only  scattered  reports  are  available  from  _^^^^^^^^___ 
soliciting  the  viewpoints  of  the  private  sec-  those  few  who  managed  to  get  across  the  tta^,ttot^  t^tt-o^t  tt 
tor  on  policy  Issuances  of  the  OFPP.  Both  border  in  the  confusion.  The  numbers  of  peo-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
of  these   matters   are   being   given   priority  pie  involved  are  estimated  at  up  to  two  mil-  TION  NO.   16 

attention  Hon.  There  is  no  comment  from  the   new                   ,, „^,^„    ,,      ,.       .j      1.    »       , 

STATUS  REPORT  ON  COGP  RECOMMENDATIONS  "-egime  itsclf,  although  aerial  photographs  re-  Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

sTATLs  REPORT  ON  COGP  RECOMMENDATIONS  ^^B^  depopulated  cltics  and  empty  n^arket-  unanimous  consent  that  House  Concur- 

Processing  of  the  recommendations  of  the  j^^^g  ^^^4  ^^^  teemed  with  people.  rent  Resolution  No.    16,   passed  by   the 

?cSSf  w?th°n  th6°execm!ve  bSTbe-  "^"^  "«  ''^°^  ^^**  *^«  '"^''^  ^'"'^^  general  court  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 

Sz?^comv\^hJllderS^^^^         S  ?he  *^«  '°*'^*'^^  ^^"^  P'°^*<*  Inadequate.  Some  g^ire,  and  pertaining  to  the  Occupational 

ing  accomplished  under  the  leadership  or  me  ^j  ^j^        ^^    escaped  speak  of  children  with  Q-f_t'    onH  Hpnlth  Act  hp  nrintpd  in  the 

Office  of  Federal  Management  Policy  (OPMH')  g^^^^^  bellies,  old  people  dying,  epidemics  of  ItV^Jn 

of  the  General  Services  Administration.  This  -holera  and  tvnhus               .»     o-    f  RECORD. 

*f°.u  '^r^^Ji?i^°*  *°,'^*  °^*^|'SJVU''1*PP5°7*^  The  purpose  of  the  long  march,  it  is  said.  There  being  no  objection   Uie  resolu- 

of  the  OFPP.  As  of  June  16,  1975,  the  status  jg  ^^  ..purify  the  people,  to  return  them  to  tlon  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the 

of  executive  branch  action  on  the  recom-  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  peasants  of  them  RECORD,  as  foUows: 

menaauons   was  as  loiiows.  jj^  accordance  wrlth  their  new  rulers'  vision  house  Concurrent  Resolution  No.   16 

Executive  branch  positions  established..  83  of  the  country's  destiny.  But  the  people  from  Whereas     the    Occupational    Stifety    and 

Accepted— 68  the  cities  have  no  knowledge  of  agriculture,  jj^^i^h  Act  (OSHA)  as  presently  administered 

Rejected— 15  And  once  they  arrive  at  their  destinations—  ^i^ectly    interferes    with    New    Hampshire's 

Referred  to  OFPP 51  after  a  journey  that  may  take  weeks— they  ^.^^^  ^  regulate  business  activities  carried 

In  OFMP  (OSA) 8  may  find  no  agricultural  tools.  Many  arrive  ^^  within  the  state;  and 

Awaiting  agency-private  sector  views 3  too  late  for  the  planting  and,  without  a  good  whereas,   such    interference    is    In    direct 

Awaiting  task  group  reports 4  crop,  starvation  looms.  They  are  forbidden  contravention  to  Article   10  of  the   United 

to  leave,  even  to  go  to  the  next  village,  with-  states  Constitution;  and 

Total   149  out  special  permission.  Whereas,    OSHA    representatives    are    re- 

As  we  complete  our  staffing,  progress  on  One  can  imagine  the  reaction  of  the  world  quired  to  levy  immediately  a  fine  for  any  vlo- 

the  recommendations  referred  to  the  OFPP  If  i*  happened  In  ChUe,  or  Spain,  or  in  any  latlon  of  OSHA's  regulations;  and 

will  Improve  appreciably.  This  progress  will  other  right-wing  dictatorship.  The  revulsion  Whereas,  such  fines  were  levied  against  102 

be  refiected  in  the  establishment  of  execu-  would  be  predictable,  widespread  and  justl-  New  Hampshire  businesses  from  January  4. 

tlve  branch  positions,  completion  of  Imple-  fied.  There  would  be  appeals  and  votes  in  the  1973  to  June  22,  1973,  in  a  total  amount  of 

mentation  actions,  and  In  the  follow-up  on  United  Nations,  marches  and  demonstrations  $17,689.00;  and 

the  effectiveness  of  implementation  actions,  in  Europe,  rallies  in  Washington,  and  what  Whereas,  the  present  economic  condition 

I  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  respond  passes  for  moral  pronouncements  in  Sweden,  of  this  state  and  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 

at  any  time  to  your  interests  concerning  the  Jean-Paul  Sartre  would  organize  a  trial  in  requires  that  business  activities  be  protected 
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from  harassment  and  be  encouraged  to  ex> 
pand:  and 

Whereas,  the  present  OSHA  practices  dls- 
coiirage  businesses  by  levying  fines  without 
notice  of  violations,  or  chance  to  remedy 
such  violations;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Legislature  memorialize  the  New 
Hampshire  representatives  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to: 

I.  Take  such  action  as  will  repeal  the 
present  sections  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  which  act  to  the  detriment 
of  the  businesses  in  this  state  and  the  nation; 
and 

II.  Have  the  Congress  review  present  OSHA 
regulations  to  achieve  a  more  workable  bal- 
ance between  worker  safety  and  the  economic 
burden  Imposed  on  employers  to  insure  such 
safety  In  view  of  the  present  economic 
climate. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Washington 
ofiBce  of  each  of  the  United  States  senators 
and  representatives  from  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire. 


PLUMAS  STANDS  FIRM  AGAINST 
WELFARE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  one  county 
in  California — small,  but  with  a  deep 
tradition  of  rugged  seLf-relience — has  re- 
cently decided  that  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral strings  and  lax  administration  of 
social  services  are  just  too  much:  and 
they  have  concluded  that  such  programs 
can  be  best  conducted  If  they  go  It  alone. 
Plumas  County,  Calif.,  has  observed  that 
able-bodied  individuals  enter  the  county 
and  almost  immediately  receive  welfare 
and  food  stamps,  while  jobs  go  unfilled. 
The  county  officials  are  forced  to  accept 
liberalized  eligibility  criteria  that  they 
would  never  institute  themselves — ^when 
they,  as  local  administrators,  are  closest 
to  the  problem.  They  point  out  that  their 
concern  for  the  genuinely  needy  is  as 
deep  as  the  next  man's,  but  that  scarce 
resources  are  being  drained  off  by  persons 
who  have  no  business  living  off  public 
aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, "Plumas  Stands  Firm  Against 
Welfare,"  published  in  the  Sacramento 
Union  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plttmas  Stands  Fikm  Against  Welfare 
(By  Ted  Thomas) 

QtriNCT. — "I'd  starve  to  death  before  I'd 
take  food  stamps,"  an  unemployed  truck 
driver  in  the  Qulncy  House  bar  told  a  visit- 
ing reporter  over  a  bottle  of  beer. 

"I  got  a  .30-30  rifle  and  111  go  out  and 
get  me  some  doe  meat." 

"Hell,  there  ain't  no  deer  left,  the  hippies 
ate  "em  all."  interjected  truck  owner-driver 
Marvin  Haney  from  his  bar  stool. 

Welfare  versus  self-reliance  has  dominated 
barroom  and  street  corner  conversations  in 
mountainous  Plumas  Covmty  since  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  May  27  voted  to 
withhold  money  from  social  service  programs 
mandated  by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

The  state  Wednesday  obtained  a  prelim- 
inary court  Injunction  barring  Plumas 
County  from  Its  threatened  fiscal  boycott. 
The  real  showdown  will  come  at  an  unspeci- 
fied date  when  the  county  and  state  face 
•ach  other  in  a  full-fledged  trial  on  the  issue. 


The  man  behind  the  antlwelfare  move- 
ment Is  Leonard  L.  Ron,  a  tough-talking 
country  politician  addicted  to  cowboy  hats 
and  the  American  work  ethic. 

"My  dad  had  15  children  and  he  never 
asked  anyone  for  help,"  Ross  explained  as 
he  sipped  a  highball  in  the  Log  Cabin  res- 
taurant In  Portola.  "We  may  not  always 
have  eaten  steaks,  but  he  always  managed 
to  put  food  on  the  table." 

Ross,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, spent  his  early  youth  In  a  small 
Missouri  town  during  the  depression,  learn- 
ing economic  Independence  at  his  family's 
crowded  dinner  table. 

"Dad  didn't  raise  us  to  depend  on  some- 
body else."  Ross  said. 

Ross  rebelled  this  spring  when  County 
Welfare  Director  Mona  J.  Green  submitted 
a  proposed  social  services  budget  of 
$1,172,173.  including  $314,317  in  county 
money. 

The  welfare  budget  would  have  boosted 
the  county's  basic  tax  rate  of  $1.68  per  $100 
assessed  valuation  above  the  legal  limit  set 
by  the  state  and  threatened  to  scrap  a  Jail 
jthat  supervisors  want  to  build. 
'  Visions  of  able-bodied  welfare  freeloaders 
danced  before  Ross's  eyes  and  he  initiated 
the  resolution  stating  the  county  would  re- 
luse  after  July  1  to  financially  participate 
With  the  state  and  federal  biu-eaucracies  In 
social  service  programs. 

Supervisors  on  June  17  amended  the  reso- 
lution to  specify  that  funds  would  be  with- 
held from  only  eight  service  and  referral 
programs.  Ross  said  that  essential  services 
in  all  the  programs  can  be  provided  by  other 
departments  of  county  government  without 
increasing  their  budgets. 

The  original  resolution  and  its  amend- 
ments were  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
five-member  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Plumas  County  Is  becoming  famous  for  its 
David  versus  Goliath  attack  on  the  welfare 
bureaucracy  as  newspapers  and  television 
networks  gobble  up  Ross's  homespun  quotes 
almost  as  fast  as  he  can  speak. 

Ross  Insists  that  all  Plumas  County  is 
trying  to  do  is  force  the  state  and  federal 
governments  to  eliminate  welfare  waste, 
duplication  and  red  tape. 

"We  don't  want  any  kid  to  go  without 
food  or  medicine  or  any  aged  to  go  without 
food  or  medicine  or  shelter,"  he  said. 

"But  hell,  now  you  can  come  into  town 
on  a  freight  train  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  be  buying  groceries  on  food  stamps  by 
lunch." 

Ross  said  that  only  10  per  cent  of  Plumas 
County's  1.849  welfare  recipients  are  truly 
needy  and  somebody  should  fight  for  the 
other  11,000  residents  who  have  to  foot  the 
bills  for  public  assistance. 

Plumas  County's  mainstay  industry  of 
logging  has  suffered  severe  setbacks,  driving 
the  unemployment  rate  up  to  23.7  per  cent 
and  forcing  some  longtime  residents  to  leave 
their  mountains  and  valleys  for  Jobs  in  the 
city. 

Many  residents  are  angry  at  students  and 
other  newcomers  they  see  living  off  welfare 
food  stamps  paid  for  by  taxpayers  and  pulling 
down  grants  under  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  too-liberal  Aid  to  Pamllies  With  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  program. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  not  specifi- 
cally attacked  the  AFDC  or  the  food  stamp 
programs,  but  Ross  hopes  to  use  the  pressure 
of  publicity  over  other  funds  to  force  the 
Legislature  to  overhaul  all  welfare  spending. 

Mrs.  Green,  county  welfare  director  for  12 
years,  said  she  supports  Ross  "in  principle 
so  long  as  those  people  that  are  In  need  are 
not  negatively  affected." 

Mrs.  Green  said  the  county  would  save 
only  $21,000  to  $24,000  by  financially  boy- 
cotting the  welfare  programs  under  attack 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Asked  if  thla 
was  significant,  she  said : 


"Costwlse,  no,  but  In  principle  and  in 
relation  to  escalating  costs  for  all  govern- 
ment, you  betcha.  It's  a  beginning.  It's 
symbolic  of  things  to  come  nationally  as 
weU  as  In  the  State  of  California." 

Mrs.  Green  is  especially  critical  of  the 
AFDC  program,  which  allows  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  deduct  such  expenses  as  automobile 
travel  and  babysitting  costs  from  their 
incomes. 

"Nobody  subtracted  the  cost  of  my  trans- 
portation to  work  or  the  cost  of  my  baby- 
sitters when  I  was  raising  kids,"  the  welfare 
director  said. 

Even  Plumas  County  welfare  workers  are 
rebelling  against  aspects  of  the  welfare  phi- 
losophy. 

After  being  photographed  by  a  Time  mag- 
azine newsman,  Mrs.  Green  hurried  off  to 
a  farewell  party  for  three  members  of  her 
22-person  staff  who  had  Just  resigned.  She 
said  at  least  one  of  those  who  quit  was 
frustrated  with  the  system. 

"My  staff  objects  strongly  to  having  to 
give  welfare  assistance  to  only  technically 
eligible  people,"  Mrs.  Green  said. 

A  letter  of  resignation  from  one  welfare 
eligibility  worker  said  inequities  in  welfare 
regulations  have  the  effect  of  "punishing  the 
individual  who  is  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  his  family  according  to  the  current 
standards  of  the  community  while,  in  many 
instances,  rewarding  those  who  are  less  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  their  offspring 
and  other  household  members." 

An  example  cited  by  the  worker  was  the 
welfare  wrinkle  that  cuts  off  aid  to  AFDC 
children  as  soon  as  their  father,  if  he  is  mar- 
ried to  their  mother,  finds  employment  for 
100  hours  or  more  a  month.  The  family  loses 
its  welfare  aid  whether  or  not  the  father's 
Job  pays  him  enough  to  support  his  family, 
but  the  regulation  does  not  apply  to  step- 
fathers, boyfriends  or  unmarried  fathers  who 
go  to  work. 

The  disgusted  welfare  worker  said  the  sys- 
tem punishes  honest  men  trying  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  and  allows  others  to 
defraud  the  taxpayers. 

Mrs.  Green  said  Plumas  County  is  sticking 
its  neck  out  because  under  welfare  law,  the 
state  will  have  to  administer  any  welfare 
programs  dropped  by  the  county  and  bill  the 
county  for  the  full  costs. 

"I  told  them  (state)  I  don't  care  how 
many  blUs  you  send  us.  Just  don't  try  to 
collect  them,"  Ross  said  eis  he  took  a  break 
from  building  a  fence  around  his  six-acre 
Portola  home  to  talk  with  a  reporter. 

^irs.  Green  said  the  county  could  go  to 
court  and  indefinitely  tie  up  state  or  federal 
government  attempts  to  collect  such  welfare 
bills  from  local  taxpayers. 

Ross  is  grimly  amused  over  speculation 
that  the  state  would  lose  $245  mUlion  in 
federal  funds  if  Plumas  County  dropped  out 
of  any  welfare  programs.  The  money  would 
be  lost  because  Washington  demands  that 
every  California  county  participate  in  wel- 
fare activities  according  to  prescribed  plans, 
although  it  is  possible  that  a  state  takeover 
of  welfare  would  save  the  funds. 

"You  know  what  this  whole  thing  is?" 
asked  Ross.  "It's  flat  out  blackmail." 

"It's  not  their  money.  It's  the  working- 
man's  money,"  the  supervisor  said. 

Most  Plumas  County  residents  apparently 
support  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  its  bat- 
tle with  the  state,  and  moral  support  is  pour- 
ing in  from  throughout  the  county. 

"I'm  delighted  to  see  someone  with  the 
backbone  and  the  spirit  to  do  something 
about  the  welfare  system,"  reads  one  of  182 
letters  received  by  Raynelle  Slaten,  clerk  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  All  the  letters 
support  the  county's  welfare  position,  in- 
cluding one  from  a  Los  Angeles  Janitor  who 
pledged  $10  to  help  the  county  fight  big 
government. 
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"There  ain't  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch,"  commented  a  writer  from  Canoga 
Park. 

Even  welfare  recipients  haven't  been  vocal 
in  opposing  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mrs.  Green  said  some  recipients  have  ex- 
pressed fear  about  losing  their  checks,  but 
relaxed  when  she  told  them  the  state  would 
have  to  take  over  welfare  programs  if  the 
county  opted  out. 

Students  at  Qulncy's  five-year-old  Feather 
River  Community  College  often  are  accused 
of  being  welfare  bums.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  college's  646  full-time  students  came 
from  outside  Plumas  Coxmty,  and  there  is 
Informed  speculation  that  the  county  liber- 
ally extended  food  stamps  and  other  bene- 
fits to  some  of  them  to  build  up  enrollment 
In  the  school's  fledgling  years.  Flfty-flve  stu- 
dents were  on  the  food  stamp  prog;ram  and 
70  had  Medi-Cal  cards  last  semester. 

Robert  G.  Moon,  manager  of  the  Plumas 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  the 
college  is  important  to  the  county  because 
the  area  has  not  attracted  major  new 
industries. 

County  Counsel  Baird  McKnight  said  he 
might  raise  constitutional  questions  in  the 
upcoming  welfare  fund  trial. 

"I  feel  there  are  constitutional  questions 
with  their  telling  us  that  we  have  to  tax 
people  here  to  do  things  that  we  don't  want 
to  do." 

McKnight  will  argue  his  case  against  the 
state  attorney  general's  office  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  county  would  appeal  an 
unfavorable  court  decision  to  a  higher  court. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Superior  Court  trial 
will  begin  in  August. 

Qulncy  postmaster  Berle  Brents  sees  the 
welfare  battle  between  Plumas  County  and 
the  state  as  a  rerun  of  David  versus  Oollath. 
"And  if  little  David  knocks  big  Oollath  down, 
then  there's  going  to  be  some  changes 
made." 

Kenny  Thomas,  one  of  the  county's  unem- 
ployed works,  said  the  public  should  force 
welfare  reform  onto  a  state-wide  ballot  to 
clean  up  the  mess  once  and  for  all. 

Ross  said  the  best  welfare  system  would 
be  to  let  cities  or  counties  decide  who  needs 
public  assistance  and  take  care  of  them  with- 
out state  or  federal  interference. 

"I've  told  them  (state  government)  they 
can  take  their  money  and  go  home  as  long 
as  they'll  take  their  rules  and  regulations 
with  them." 

Still  smarting  because  he  couldn't  talk 
any  unemployed  men  into  helping  him  dig 
post  holes  and  stretch  barbed  wire,  Ross  said 
it  would  be  easy  to  eliminate  welfare  abuse 
by  the  able-bodied. 

"Hell,  if  you  cut  off  the  money  and  they 
got  hungry,  they'd  go  out  and  find  a  Job." 

Plumas  County  is  trying  to  financially 
withdraw  from  welfare  programs  including 
family  planning,  health  referral,  day  care 
for  children,  location  of  substitute  homes 
for  children  and  adults  and  assuring  care 
for  persons  In  need  of  professional  help. 

Repeating  that  such  services  can  be  pro- 
vided elsewhere,  Ross  recalled  that  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  three 
years  ago,  someone  asked  him  why  he  didn't 
Just  tell  the  state  to  go  to  hell  in  general. 

"I  said  I  would  if  the  right  Issue  came  up," 
Ross  said.  "Well,  the  right  issue  came  up." 


OLDER  AMERICANS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1975 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  shortly  be- 
fore the  4th  of  July  recess  the  Senate 
took  up  and  quickly  passed  S.  1425.  the 
Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1975. 
I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  that  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  now,  if  I  may,  to  say  how 


Important  I  believe  the  Senate  action  in 
passing  the  bill  was. 

Congress  committed  Itself  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens  some 
time  ago.  In  1965  we  passed  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  which  was  the  first  com- 
prehensive Federal  legislation  directed  to 
the  elderly  beyond  medicare  and  social 
security.  Since  that  time,  we  have  re- 
vised the  act  three  times,  with  a  major 
overhaul  in  1973. 1  am  very  pleased  that 
we  have  now  extended  our  commitment 
again  and  further  refined  the  law  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  administration  of 
services  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1425  accomplishes  a 
number  of  things.  To  mention  just  a  few. 
It  extends  authorizations  under  title  HI 
for  funding  State  and  area  agency  pro- 
grams for  another  2  years.  We  now  have 
over  400  area  agencies  in  locations  popu- 
lated by  70  percent  of  the  elderly.  These 
agencies  serve  as  hubs  for  a  comprehen- 
sive network  of  services,  and  it  was  most 
important  that  funding  for  them  be  con- 
tinued. The  bill  also  extends  authoriza- 
tions for  the  title  V  programs  for  senior 
community  centers  and  title  IX  program 
for  community  service  employment  for 
older  workers,  and  very  Importantly, 
Increases  authorizations  for  nutrition 
projects  for  the  elderly  under  title  VII. 

Besides  continuing  these  Important 
programs  which  were  established  in  the 
past,  S.  1425  also  takes  some  new  direc- 
tions. Most  encouraging  are  its  provi- 
sions for  special  emphasis  on  programs 
involving  home  service  projects,  legal 
coimsellng,  and  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  are  di- 
rected to  very  real  needs.  Our  senior  cit- 
izens frequently  spend  more  time  than 
necessary  in  a  variety  of  institutions 
simply  because  they  cannot  receive  ade- 
quate care  at  home.  The  expenses  and  in- 
conveniences of  such  institutionaliza- 
tion are  great  and  can  be  lessened  by 
programs  such  as  those  envisioned  in  the 
1975  amendments. 

Even  when  the  aged  are  well  and  liv- 
ing at  home  they  are  often  trapped  by 
the  costs  of  transportation  which  con- 
stitutes a  major  item  in  their  budgets. 
Often  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  take  part 
in  programs  aimed  at  assisting  them 
solely  because  they  lack  adequate  trans- 
portation. It  is  imperative,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  special  transportation  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  the  elderly 
whenever  possible,  and  the  new  title  III 
program  contained  in  this  bill  will  help 
us  toward  this  goal  by  authorizing  grants 
to  the  States,  which  will  provide  money 
to  local  agencies  to  establish  new  trans- 
portation services  and  improve  existing 
ones. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  Older 
Americans  Amendments  of  1975  provides 
for  emphasis  on  programs  of  legal  coun- 
seling. As  a  lawyer,  I  know  how  impor- 
tant such  programs  are.  No  sector  of  our 
population  is  so  in  need  of  legal  assist- 
ance as  the  aged.  Their  lives  are  usually 
dependent  on  complicated  regulations 
governing  pensions,  social  security,  medi- 
care, and  so  on,  which  are  confusing  even 
to  the  most  educated  laymen.  By  pro- 
viding proper  legal  counseling,  we  can 
take  an  important  step  in  ensuring  that 


our  senior  citizens  are  treated  fairly  and 
equitably  and  do  not  lose  what  is  due  to 
them  in  a  maze  of  complex  laws  and 
regulations. 

I  will  resist  the  temptation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  detail  every  provision  of  S.  1425. 
Instead,  I  will  close  my  remarks  with  one 
further  note  regarding  the  bill's  impor- 
tance. 

During  the  last  year,  the  elderly  have 
been  having  a  particularly  difficult  time. 
Increased  food,  fuel,  and  medical  costs 
have  severely  squeezed  their  budgets. 
Unemployment  for  persons  over  55  has 
soared.  Increasing  property  taxes  have 
made  it  impossible  for  many  senior  citi- 
zens to  keep  their  homes.  On  top  of  this, 
Mr.  President,  the  Ford  administration 
has  been  remarkably  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  aged.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  scheduled  increases  in 
social  security,  as  well  as  benefits  under 
medicare  and  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  President  proposed  cutbacks  in  the 
elderly  manpower  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. He  continues  to  call  for  increased 
fuel  prices  without  making  special  pro- 
visions for  the  20  million  older  Americans 
who  would  be  most  injured  by  such 
increases. 

The  role  of  providing  leadership  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly  has 
fallen  to  Congress  as  it  has  in  so  many 
areas. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  assure  the  aged 
that  at  least  one  branch  of  their  govern- 
ment understands  their  problems  and 
truly  cares.  The  passage  of  S.  1425  gives 
that  important  assurance,  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  cosponsor  and  support  the 
bill  wholeheartedly. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  coim- 
try  has  reached  a  turning  point  in 
national  transportation  policy.  Major 
railroads  like  the  Rock  Island  are  in 
very  serious  trouble  and  need  some  kind 
of  emergency  financial  assistance  just  to 
keep  running.  Major  airlines  are  losing 
millions  of  dollars  each  month.  The 
trucking  industry  continues  to  be  bound 
by  antiquated  and  inefficient  Govern- 
ment regulation.  And,  at  times,  it  seems 
that  the  entire  transportation  system  is 
stumbling  from  crisis  to  crisis — with  no 
plans  for  the  future.  Given  all  the  prob- 
lems, it  is  remarkable  the  transportation 
system  rims  as  well  as  it  does. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  have  to  make  some  vei-j-  im- 
portant decisions  about  transportation — 
about  Government  regulation  and  fare 
structures,  about  weight  and  length  re- 
strictions, about  loans  and  subsidies.  And 
those  decisions  will  determine  to  a  great 
extent  whether  this  country  has  a  trans- 
portation system  that  desen'es  praise — 
or  scorn. 

Much  of  the  Nation's  prosperity  will 
depend  on  the  outcome.  This  country's 
most  pressing  transportation  concern  to- 
day is  the  plight  of  the  railroads,  and  in 
the  Midwest,  the  condition  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  is  of  most  immediate 
concern. 
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The  Rock  Island  is  in  serious  trouble. 
Although  it  filed  for  bankruptcy  on 
March  17.  the  line  is  still  running,  and 
the  railroad's  court-appointed  trustee  has 
said  he  does  not  plan  to  halt  operations 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  That  prediction 
may  be  optimistic,  but  at  least  there  is 
some  hope  that  the  Rock  Island  will  be 
able  to  continue  through  the  end  of  this 
year.  So  there  is  a  short  breathing  spell 
to  try  to  work  out  some  permanent  solu- 
tions to  the  region's  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
Importance  of  the  Rock  Island.  Alto- 
gether, over  a  thousand  firms  in  Iowa 
alone  rely  on  the  Rock  Island,  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  them  do  not  have 
access  to  another  railroad. 

The  economic  costs  to  Iowa,  the  Mid- 
west, and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  would 
be  enormous  if  the  railroad  stops  nm- 
ning:  $2.5  billion  In  lost  wages,  11,000 
Rock  Island  employees  out  of  work,  and 
substantial  layoffs  in  related  industries. 
The  movement  of  grain,  not  only  in 
Iowa,  but  in  the  whole  Midwest,  would 
be  disrupted,  with  a  devastating  Impact 
on  the  entire  farming  community,  the 
Nation's  consumers,  and  the  U.S.  balance 
of  pajTnents.  If  the  Rock  Island  shut 
down,  more  than  1,500  country  elevators 
would  be  shut  off. 

That  is  the  problem.  What  can  be  done 
about  it? 

The  Rock  Island's  competitors  have 
proposed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  plan  to  divide  the  Rock 
Island  among  themselves  and  continue 
service  on  some  of  its  lines. 

The  plan  has  serious  drawbacks.  It 
would  split  up  the  important  Des  Moines- 
Houston  corridor,  with  a  resulting  de- 
cline in  service.  There  are  very  real  fears 
that  over  half  of  the  Rock  Island's  track 
might  eventually  be  abandoned.  Finally, 
a  splltup  of  the  Rock  Island  might  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  chances  of  developing 
a  long-range  transportation  plan  for  the 
Midwest,  since  the  Rock  Island's  lines 
would  have  to  be  the  keystone  of  any 
such  plan. 

As  long  as  the  railroad  continues  to 
run.  however,  the  ICC  cannot  step  In, 
and  It  Is  Important  that  the  time  avail- 
able be  used  to  develop  better  alterna- 
tives than  the  one  offered  by  the  other 
railroads. 
The  stakes  are  high,  and  time  Is  short. 
In  the  time  we  do  have,  all  of  us — 
Congress,  the  ICC,  the  executive  branch, 
the  States,  and  the  business  commu- 
nity—must direct  our  efforts  toward  two 
goals:  short-term  measures  to  extend  the 
operating  life  of  the  Rock  Island  net- 
work and  a  long-term  solution  to  re- 
vitalize the  region's  rail  transportation. 
For  the  Immediate  goal — extending 
the  life  of  the  Rock  Island's  operation — 
Congress  Is  considering  several  legisla- 
tive approaches.  Under  the  first.  Con- 
gress would  authorize  Government  loans 
to  the  Rock  Island  or  enable  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association  to  extend  loans  to 
bankrupt  railroads,  or  provide  Govern- 
ment guarantees  for  private  loans.  Iowa 
Congressmen  Neal  Smith  and  Berkley 
Bedell  have  been  very  active  with  this 
financial  aid  legislation,  and  I  favor  It— 
but  only  as  a  temporary  measure.  Have 


no  doubt  about  the  usefulness  of  this  ap- 
proach—it is  very  limited.  A  loan  to  the 
Rock  Island  might  improve  its  competi- 
tive position,  but,  in  the  process,  it  could 
push  other  regional  railroads  into  bank- 
ruptcy— which  would  only  produce  more 
pleas  for  more  Federal  funds. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable skepticism  in  Congress  about 
the  wisdom  of  federally  financed  loans 
to  Midwestern  railroads.  This  skepticism 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  Govern- 
ment's painful  experience  with  the  Penn 
Central  and  other  Northeastern  rail- 
roads—where the  first  infusion  of  Fed- 
eral funds  has  turned  out  to  be  only  the 
first  step  in  a  continuing  and  growing 
Government  Involvement. 

Another  approach  to  extending  the 
life  of  the  Rock  Island  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  the  railroads  main- 
tain and  improve  their  facilities  by 
financing  public  service  jobs  on  the  rail- 
roads. In  return,  the  railroads  would  use 
this  assistance  on  key  sections  of  na- 
tional or  regional  rail  systems.  The  Sen- 
ate has  passed  S.  1730  which  would  do 
just  that,  and  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  promptly  on  that  bill. 

With  the  administration  economists 
predicting  that  unemployment  will  stav 
at  or  above  9  percent  through  the  end 
of  this  year,  it  is  obvious  there  will  be  a 
continuing  need  for  public  service  em- 
ployment and  this  kind  of  legislation 
would  provide  jobs  and  help  the  rail- 
roads at  the  same  time. 

Those  are  some  of  the  short-term  ap- 
proaches to  the  Rock  Island  problem 
but  at  best,  they  are  only  aspirins  for  a 
condition  requiring  major  surgery.  Find- 
ing a  long  term  solution  is  far  more  ur- 
gent and  far  more  difficult. 

Right  now.  there  is  a  desperate  need 
for  a  comprehensive  transportation  plan 
for  the  Midwest  and  for  the  Nation  Iowa 
State  University  already  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  a  plan  for  Iowa  that 
could  servo  as  a  pilot  project  for  the 
region.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  into  the 
technicalities  of  that  kind  of  planning 
today— however,  there  are  five  points 
which  should  be  considered  in  any  trans- 
portation plan. 

First,  there  probably  are  too  many 
railroads  and  too  much  track  in  the  Mid- 
west and  other  regions  today.  By  elimi- 
nating unproductive  duplication  of  tracks 
and  administration,  there  could  be  con- 
siderable economic  benefit  without  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  service.  Where  :t  is 
economically  advantageous,  combined 
truck-rail  service  should  be  encouraged 
In  considering  both  short-term  measures 
and  long-term  consolidation,  however 
everything  possible  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent disruption  of  vital  rail  services.  No 
area  can  be  allowed  to  become  isolated; 
too  much  is  at  stake  for  that. 

Second,  In  some  cases,  a  community's 
dependence  on  a  rail  line  may  Justify 
some  form  of  subsidy  to  keep  the  line 
open.  In  the  case  of  the  Rock  Island 
priority  should  be  given  to  preserving  Its 
mam  north-south  lines,  and  at  least  some 
of  its  east-west  lines.  In  particular,  the 
Rock  Island's  corridor  cormecting  Des 
Moines  with  Houston  Is  a  vital  artery 
that  should  remain  Intact. 
Third,  we  must  correct  the  railroads' 


competitive  disadvantage,  the  result  of 
years  of  Government  indifference.  The 
railroads  are  threatened  today  in  part 
because  they  always  have  had  to  find 
private  funds  to  match  enormous  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  other  fields  of 
transportation.  Trucks  and  buses,  for 
example,  run  on  a  highway  system  In 
which  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  invested  over  $300  billion.  Barges 
use  Government  maintained  waterways, 
and  the  airlines  benefit  from  a  vast  com- 
plex of  Government-supported  airway 
and  airport  facilities.  That  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment support  has  been  necessary  and 
worthwhile,  but  so  far  at  least,  railroads 
have  not  had  comparable  benefits. 

In  1972,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  about  $9  billion  on  transporta- 
tion— the  railroads  got  about  4  percent 
of  It. 

Railroads  have  had  to  build  and  main- 
tain their  own  rights-of-way  and  ter- 
minals. As  a  result  of  this  disadvantage, 
even  the  "prosperous"  railroads  cannot 
be  assured  of  long-term  health. 

Railroad  companies  have  deferred 
roadbed  maintenance  and  maintenance 
of  other  facilities  to  try  to  make  short- 
run  savings.  But  this  became  a  self-de- 
feating effort.  As  conditions  of  the  track 
and  roadbed  became  worse,  increasingly 
rapid  deterioration  occurred.  The  repair 
costs  became  Increasingly  formidable, 
and  even  minimal  maintenance  costs 
eventually  became  overwhelming.  The 
Rock  Lsland  situation  Is  the  best  example 
of  that  process. 

Semipermanent  "slow"  orders  where 
trains  are  forced  to  crawl  over  major 
segments  of  their  routes  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  track  and  roadbeds,  as  well  as 
increasing  numbers  of  derailments  only 
exacerbated  the  financial  situation  of  the 
railroads.  The  problem  becomes  a  vicious 
circle,  a  circle  which  cannot  be  broken 
by  routine  efforts. 

We  must  use  the  present  crisis  in  na- 
tional rail  transportation  to  work  out  a 
long-term  permanent  solution  to  this 
problem.  An  efficient  and  effective  rail 
system  Is  essential.  It  Is  not  something 
which  should  be  dealt  with  on  a  niece- 
meal  basis. 

Most  of  the  proposals  for  mrrecting 
the  disadvantageous  situation  of  the  rail- 
roads involve  establishing  a  government 
organization  to  acquire  and  maintain 
rights-of-way.  charging  railroads  a  "user 
fee."  Such  a  system  could  be  successful- 
If  It  Is  voluntary,  allowing  railroads  ca- 
pable of  adequate  maintenance  to  retain 
their  own  roadbeds.  Government  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  railroads  rights- 
of-way  may  well  be  the  key  to  a  long- 
term  solution.  And,  It  Is  none  too  soon 
to  start  working  out  the  details  of  such  a 
plan.  For  that  reason.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  providing  for  Govern- 
ment acouisitlon  of  railroad  rights-of- 
wav  on  a  voluntary  bisis. 

Yet  another  problem  that  cannot  be 
ignored  is  discriminatory  taxation.  The 
railroads  pay  over  20  percent  of  their 
revenues  for  taxes  while  airlines  pav  only 
3.3  percent.  It  Is  possible  that  a  solution 
to  the  railroads'  right-of-way  problem 
also  will  help  solve  the  tax  problem,  but 
If  not,  we  must  take  separate  action  to 
lift  the  discriminatory  tax  burden. 
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Finally,  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  long 
overdue.  Right  now  the  ICC — like  some 
other  Govermnent  agencies — at  times 
seems  to  be  more  interested  in  delay  and 
obstructive  regulation  than  in  meeting 
the  economic  needs  of  consumers  and 
businessmen.  One  expert  estimates  that 
ICC  regulation  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  SI  billion  in  railroad  traffic.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  reforming  the 
regulatory  agencies  today,  and  the  ICC 
is  No.  1  on  almost  everyone's  list  of 
agencies  in  need  of  reform.  At  the  very 
least,  the  ICC  should  allow  greater  rate 
flexibility  in  competitive  markets,  limit 
the  right  of  carriers  to  set  rates  collec- 
tively, give  prompt  consideration  to  rail- 
road requests  for  abandonment  and 
mergers,  and  ease  the  restrictions  on  car- 
riers entering  new  services  and  markets. 

In  May,  the  administration  made  a 
proposal  for  revitalizing  the  railroads, 
and  it  would  push  the  ICC  in  these  di- 
rections. In  addition,  it  would  provide 
$2  billion  worth  of  loan  guarantees  to  the 
railroads,  encourage  mergers,  and  pro- 
hibit discriminatory  State  taxation  of  the 
railroads. 

While  some  of  the  administration's 
proposals  are  helpful— especially  those 
concerning  the  ICC— I  do  not  think  that 
the  administration  bill  provides  an  ade- 
quate long-term  solutlcm  to  our  railroad 
crisis.  It  brings  us  no  closer  to  the  com- 
prehensive national  transportation  policy 
we  need. 

In  developing  a  coordinated  policy  for 
the  region  and  the  Nation,  I  hope  that 
the  initiative  will  not  be  left  entirely  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  State  of 
Iowa,  like  Congress,  is  considering  short- 
term  financial  help  to  prevent  disruption 
of  rail  service  in  the  near  future.  It  is  also 
looking  farther  ahead,  taking  the  lead  in 
developing  alternatives  to  the  Rock  Is- 
land's competitors'  plan  for  dividing  up 
that  railroad.  Other  Midwestern  States 
served  by  the  Rock  Island  are  engaged  in 
similar  planning. 

These  signs  of  growing  local  involve- 
ment in  the  search  for  a  solution  to  our 
railroad  problems  are  very  encouraging — 
and  very  necessary. 

Developing  a  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation plan  will  take  everyone's  help.  It 
is  that  big  a  Job — and  that  Important  a 
job. 


VISIT  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  May  I  traveled  to  the  Middle  East 
for  10  days,  visiting  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq, 
Iran,  and  Israel.  During  that  time,  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  with  the  leadership  of 
each  country,  and  engage  in  serious  dis- 
cussions of  vital  Issues  affecting  the  se- 
curity of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  the  economics  of  oil,  the 
development  of  the  global  economy,  and 
U.S.  relations  with  each  of  these  coun- 
tries. I  am  pleased  today  to  present  to 
the  Senate  a  summary  of  my  findings 
from  this  trip — findings  I  have  already 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

These  can  be  divided  into  three  main 
headings,  though  of  necessity  they  are 
all  interrelated:  problems  of  oil  and  the 


global  economy;  the  security  of  the  gulf; 
and  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

PROBLEMS    OF    OIL    AND    THE    GLOBAL    ECONOMY 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  been 
concerned  about  attitudes  expressed  in 
this  country  toward  the  oil-producing 
countries  that  put  confrontation  ahead 
of  cooperation.  Yet  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  facts  of  world  energy  supply 
and  demand  provide  no  advantage  to  us 
in  confronting  the  producers  over  price 
or  levels  of  production.  Until  we  de- 
crease our  oil  consumption  and  drasti- 
cally increase  supplies  of  energy  outside 
the  OPEC  states — a  matter  of  many 
years — we  will  not  have  the  necessary 
leverage  to  bring  the  price  of  oil  down 
by  any  significant  amount.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  will  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  OPEC  states  for  energy. 
Nations  of  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  de- 
veloping world  are  already  vitally  de- 
pendent on  OPEC;  and  these  nations 
have  been  counseling  cooperation  with 
OPEC,  even  when  we  choose  not  to 
listen. 

Nor  have  I  believed  that  the  long-run 
interests  of  the  United  States — or  of  the 
global  economy — would  be  served  by  an 
approach  that  tried  to  exclude  these 
countries  of  new-found  wealth  and  power 
from  helping  to  make  critical  decisions 
that  affect  the  structure  of  economic 
relations  among  states.  Rather  we  must 
recognize  that  we  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether. 

My  trip  to  the  Persian  Gulf  confirmed 
these  views.  It  is  clear  to  me,  on  return- 
ing from  the  center  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  exportable  oil,  that  there  is  a 
real  basis  for  the  oil-consuming  states 
of  the  world — both  rich  and  poor — to 
work  with  the  oil  producers. 

In  fact,  I  was  told  repeatedly — particu- 
larly in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran — of  their 
sense  of  frustration  In  dealing  with  the 
industrial  world;  a  sense  that  their  in- 
terests and  concerns  are  not  being  taken 
seriously,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  they  feel  that 
they  have  been  thwarted  in  their  at- 
tempts to  open  a  real  dialog  with  us. 

Of  course  there  is  another  point  of 
view,  that  places  emphasis  upon  the  ar- 
bitrary rise  of  the  price  of  oU  during  the 
past  few  years — that  sees  the  breakdown 
of  dialog  as  coming  from  the  side  of  the 
oil-producing  states.  Yet  whatever  the 
merits  of  these  contending  views,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  value  in  opening  a  quar- 
rel with  the  past.  Both  sides  must  recog- 
nize the  perilous  state  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. Both  sides  must  seek  a  firm  basis  for 
cooperation,  a  basis  for  working  to  se- 
ciu-e  mutual  interests.  Following  my  trip 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  believe  such  a  basis 
exists. 

First,  In  all  three  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
states  I  visited,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
a  strong  sense  of  purpose  and  dynamism. 
Leaders  in  all  three  countries  are  deeply 
interested  in  developing  their  economies 
and  in  providing  greater  opportunities 
for  their  people.  These  nations  are  leap- 
ing economically  into  the  final  quarter 
of  the  20th  century  with  vigor  and  pur- 
pose. 

To  be  sure,  each  of  these  countries 
faces  massive  problems — economic,  so- 


cial, and  political — in  trying  to  achieve 
rapid  development.  All  of  them  have  far 
to  go  to  become  modem  nations.  I  raised 
questions  of  human  rights  and  liberties; 
questions  which  are  only  just  beginning 
to  reach  the  surface.  Strains  are  begin- 
ning to  appeal  in  social  institutions,  in 
traditional  societies  soon  to  be  challenged 
to  bring  to  their  people  what  we  take 
for  granted  in  individual  expression.  But 
I  am  encouraged  by  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  economic  realm.  And 
I  realize  that  even  we  have  something 
to  learn,  as  a  nation  like  Iran  grapples 
with  problems  that  we,  too,  have  faced, 
as  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  its 
people.  And  in  Saudi  Arabia,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  smooth  and  effective 
transition  to  new  leadership  following  the 
tragic  assassination  of  King  Faisal. 

Here,  there  are  major  opportunities 
for  the  United  States  and  other  industrial 
countries  in  working  cooperatively  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  oil  producers.  In  all 
three  countries,  I  was  told  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  goods,  services,  and  tech- 
nology produced  in  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  states,  and  of  their 
strong  interest  in  cooperative  economic 
relations.  Even  in  Iraq,  a  country  with 
which  we  have  no  formal  diplomatic  re- 
lations, I  was  assured  that  American 
firms  could  compete  for  contracts  on  an 
equal  basis  with  everyone  else,  and  that 
American  technology  and  know-how  is 
highly  valued  and  much  in  demand.  In 
fact,  last  year's  U.S.  export  sales  to 
Iraq — a  quarter  billion  dollars — should 
soon  quadruple  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
in  both  Iraq's  Interests  and  ours. 

In  this  area  of  U.S.  business  sales, 
there  is  also  broad  scope  for  de- 
veloping reciprocal  involvements — as 
these  countries  become  dependent  upon 
the  West  for  the  products  of  modem 
life.  It  may  be  many  years  before  their 
dependence  on  us  and  other  industrial 
states  will  rival  that  of  the  oil-consuming 
states  on  the  producers  for  their  precious 
energy  resource;  but  as  economic  ties 
develop,  so  too  will  the  sense  of  close 
interdependence. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  policy  of  con- 
frontation has  been  a  spur  to  the  decision 
of  the  OPEC  countries  to  hike  the  price 
of  oil  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear,  in 
an  action  that  has  worked  with  price  in- 
creases of  other  products  to  cause  serious 
economic  dislocations  in  both  industrial 
and  developing  nations.  A  policy  of  co- 
operation has  not  yet  been  tried.  Now  is 
the  time  to  do  so. 

Second,  we  In  the  West  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  role  that  the  oil 
producers  will  play  In  the  management  of 
the  international  monetary  system.  Be- 
cause of  the  massive  fiow  of  petrodollars. 
It  has  become  Increa'iingly  important 
that  these  be  charmeled  to  where  they 
are  most  needed.  In  the  West,  we  have 
been  working  on  a  number  of  efforts,  in- 
cluding the  $25  billion  "safety  net"  of  the 
OECD,  and  the  special  oil  facility  of  the 
IMF.  More  effort  is  clearly  needed.  In- 
cluding a  mechanism  to  insure  that  de- 
veloping countries  get  their  fair  share  of 
recycled  petrodollars,  and  that  increas- 
ing quantities  of  capital  are  made  avail- 
able, especially  in  the  energy  area. 
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The  oil  producers  share  this  concern. 
For  as  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  in 
country  after  country  I  was  told  of  the 
need  for  the  world  to  develop  new  energy 
resources,  so  that  petroleum  could  be  con- 
served to  meet  an  even  more  important 
future  demand:  for  chemicals,  for  petro- 
leum, for  manmade  fibers,  even  for  food 
needed  by  generations  to  come. 

It  was  also  the  OPEC  states,  for  exam- 
ple, which  at  last  year's  World  Pood  Con- 
ference at  Rome  proposed  an  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Development  Fund, 
to  help  provide  the  buffer  stocks  and  in- 
crease the  agricultural  yields  in  develop- 
ing countries  that  will  be  so  vitally  needed 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  United  States  has 
not  yet  made  a  contribution  to  this  ef- 
fort; doing  so  would  be  positive  evidence 
of  our  willingness  to  follow  the  OPEC 
lead  in  an  area  where  our  interests  and 
theirs  are  the  same. 

I  was  also  told  of  an  increasing  interest 
on  the  part  of  these  countries  in  helping 
the  worlds  developing  countries  in  other 
ways— a  view  most  strongly  expressed  in 
Iran.  These  efforts  can.  of  course,  be  im- 
proved upon— but  that  is  most  likely  to 
happen  if  we  continue  to  fulfill  our  own 
commitment  to  development  assistance, 
most  immediately  through  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association.  And  we  should  con- 
sider other  mechanisms  for  helping  to 
stimulate  the  OPEC  states  to  make  more 
of  their  largess  avaUable  to  those  de- 
veloping countries  hardest  hit  by  the  rise 
in  oil  prices. 

In  the  giilf ,  I  found  a  significant  aware- 
ness of  other  aspects  of  the  petrodollar 
problem,  as  well,  and  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  seek  answers  in  common  with 
the  oU-consuming  states.  I  gained  no 
sense  of  efforts  to  wreck  the  economies  of 
the  industrial  world:  rather  I  gained  a 
sense  of  commitment  to  helping  find 
common  solutions  to  recycling  problems. 

But  there  is  one  critical  ingredient.  It 
is  now  essential  for  the  oil-producing 
states,  which  are  accumulating  vast 
amoimts  of  petrodollars,  to  have  a  great- 
er say  in  decisions  made  by  international 
financial  institutions.  I  have  already  pro- 
posed that  contributions  to,  and  votes  in. 
Institutions  Uke  the  World  Bank  and  the 
IMP  be  changed  to  reflect  the  shifting 
realities  of  the  economic  world.  Under- 
standably, this  proposal  received  strong 
backing  in  the  three  gulf  states  I  visited. 
Even  more  important  it  is  seen  as  an 
Important  step  in  working  out  coopera- 
tive relations  in  this  critical  area. 

Because  the  Interests  of  both  oil-pro- 
ducing and  oil-consxmiing  states  on  this 
issue  of  recycling  are  so  much  in  com- 
mon— and  expressions  of  remedy  so  sim- 
ilar—it is  regrettable  that  there  Is  still 
a  failure  of  communication :  We  have  an 
Imperfect  understanding  of  the  concern 
of  the  oil-producing  cotmtries  for  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  global  eco- 
nomic system;  yet  they  fail  to  under- 
stand the  degree  of  difficulty  that  energy 
price  rises  are  causing  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

Their  mlsperception  Is  understandable. 
It  may  be  difficult  for  them,  in  a  region 
of  the  world  that  is  not  experiencing  eco- 
nomic crisis — where  there  is  such  eco- 
nomic buoyancy  and  optimism — to  rec- 
ognize that  our  economy  can  produce 


$1,400  billion  a  year  and  still  be  in 
trouble.  Even  more,  there  is  deep  sus- 
picion about  American  declarations  of 
difficulty,  when  the  administration  im- 
poses a  $2  a  barrel  tariff  on  the  import 
of  oil.  In  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran, 
I  was  told  quite  pointedly  that  the  ad- 
ministration's tariff  belied  its  protests 
about  the  severe  effects  of  oil  price  rises. 
And  I  received  clear  indications  that  the 
oil  producers  themselves  may  seek  to 
claim  that  $2  at  the  next  OPEC  meet- 
ing this  September.  This  attitude  was  no 
surprise  to  me.  Many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
foresaw  such  a  reaction  when  we  voted 
earlier  this  year  to  suspend  the  U.S.  oil 
tariff. 

Nonetheless,  I  tried  to  impress  upon 
leaders  in  these  three  oil-producing  states 
the  potentially  serious  consequences  for 
the  industrial  nations,  the  developing  na- 
tions— and  for  the  oil  producers,  them- 
selves— of  a  further  oil  price  increase. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  begin 
working  with  the  oil  producers  to  achieve 
a  common  set  of  statistics — common 
reference  points — about  the  trade  in 
energy,  the  impact  of  changing  prices  of 
goods,  services,  and  commodities  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  the  problems  of  re- 
cycling. In  Iran,  particularly,  I  was  pre- 
sented with  statistics  about  the  impact 
of  oil  on  world  inflation  and  about  the 
erosion  of  the  value  of  petrodollars  that 
seemed  to  me  clearly  out  of  line.  Yet  we 
are  failing  to  present  the  statistical  pic- 
ture, as  we  see  it,  in  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing way.  This  is  one  area  in  which 
there  can  and  must  be  a  meeting  of  the 
minds,  as  part  of  an  open  dialog. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  the  oil 
price.  Itself.  Will  it  go  up  substantially 
this  September?  This  appears  increas- 
ingly likely,  following  the  recent  OPEC 
meeting  in  Gabon.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Attitudes  varied 
in  the  three  countries  I  visited.  In  both 
Iraq  and  Iran,  two  countries  with  exten- 
sive development  needs,  lesiders  expressed 
an  interest  in  securing  high  return  for 
oil.  Iran  is  particularly  concerned,  be- 
cause of  limited  oil  reserves,  and  a  desire 
to  make  best  use  of  them  before  they 
begin  to  run  out  about  two  decades  from 
now. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  meanwhile,  leaders 
stressed  the  role  they  have  been  playing 
to  try  minimizing  price  rises — a  role  for 
which  they  feel  they  have  received  too 
little  credit  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially as  public  comment  here  refers  to 
the  OPEC  states  simply  as  "the  Arabs". 
In  fact,  Saudi  Arabia  has  greater  lati- 
tude on  price,  because  its  high  potential 
oil  revenues  and  huge  oil  reserves  are  far 
greater  than  its  capacity  to  spend  cur- 
rent income  on  economic  development. 
Even  its  new,  ambitious  5-year  plan  to 
spend  $150  billion  will  undoubtedly  fall 
far  short  of  the  mark. 

Of  course,  until  we  in  the  West  adopt 
serious  measures  of  conservation  and  be- 
gin producing  significant  quantities  of 
additional  energy,  the  short-term  advan- 
tage in  setting  oil  prices  will  remain  with 
these  Persian  Gulf  coimtries.  This  situa- 
tion will  be  exacerbated  when  the  indus- 
trial countries  begin  pulling  out  of  their 
current  recession — a  factor  that  is  well 
understood  in  the  gulf. 

Does  this  mean  that  there  Is  nothing 


we  can  do  about  oil  prices  in  the  short 
run?  Must  we  accept  passively  a  con- 
tinued rise?  Based  on  my  trip  to  the  gulf, 
I  am  convinced  that  timely  action  by  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  states 
can,  indeed,  have  some  effect  on  the  Sep- 
tember decision  of  OPEC  on  oil  prices. 

In  all  of  these  countries — with  strong- 
est emphasis  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran— 
I  was  told  repeatedly  that  the  issue  of 
oil  prices  would  be  seen  in  relationship 
to  progress  in  overall  producer-consumer 
relations.  Will  there  be  a  genuinely  co- 
operative approach  on  the  part  of  the 
consumers?  Will  we  join  in  a  full  and 
open  dialogue?  Will  there  be  progress  In 
relating  the  problems  of  oil-pricing  to 
problems  of  other  commodities  and  fin- 
ished goods?  Will  there  be  a  due  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  oil-produc- 
ers in  the  world  economy  and  in  interna- 
tional economic  institutions? 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  I  was  told  that  an 
affirmative  response  is  necessary  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  leaders 
who  seek  to  have  that  nation  continue 
acting  as  a  restraining  influence  on  the 
price  of  oil.  And  in  Iran,  I  was  told  di- 
rectly that  the  price  of  oil  will  be  put 
up  from  between  zero  and  thirty-five 
percent  in  September — depending  chiefly 
on  the  attitudes  displayed  in  the  coming 
weeks  by  the  industrial  consumer  states 
on  the  whole  range  of  pressing  economic 
issues. 

In  addition,  I  was  told  that  Iran  is 
prepared  to  be  flexible  in  dealing  with 
issues  of  other  commodities  and  goods.  In 
trying  to  protect  the  value  of  petrodol- 
lars, Iranian  leaders  said  they  do  not  in- 
sist that  the  price  of  oil  be  Indexed  to 
the  price  of  other  commodities  and  of 
goods  produced  in  the  Industrial  world. 
They  said  they  do  not  insist  on  any  par- 
ticular formula:  provided  some  fair  and 
just  formula  were  found.  And  they  chal- 
lenge us  to  make  suggestions  of  our  own. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  factors  that 
will  influence  OPEC  decisions  on  the 
price  of  oil.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  to  me  may  not  reflect  settled 
government  policy.  But  I  return  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  convinced  that  the  coopera- 
tive approach  can  and  must  be  tried  in 
our  long-term  interest,  regardless  of  the 
short-term  Issue  of  September's  OPEC 
price  decision. 

Because  of  the  facts  of  energy  supply 
and  demand — and  because  of  the  long- 
term  development  of  an  Interdependent 
economic  world — it  is  In  our  interest  in 
any  event  to  begin  drawing  the  oil  pro- 
ducers more  deeply  into  the  workings  of 
the  global  economy,  recognizing  In  tangi- 
ble ways  the  Increasing  role  of  these 
countries  in  making  decisions  tiiat  will 
Inevitably  affect  the  way  we  live. 

Some  may  argue  that  what  I  was  told 
by  leaders  in  the  gulf,  concerning  the  re- 
lationship between  OPEC's  price  decision 
and  our  attitude  on  cooperation,  was 
simply  a  bluff.  If  so,  let  us  call  that  bluff. 
Let  us  In  the  coming  weeks  demonstrate 
that  we  can,  Indeed,  act  In  our  own  in- 
terest and  that  of  the  global  economy, 
and  redouble  our  efforts  to  work  together 
with  the  oil-producing  states  on  the  crit- 
ical economic  issues  we  all  face.  In  par- 
ticular, we  should  increase  our  efforts  to 
reconvene  the  Paris  preparatory  confer- 
ence between  oil  producers  and  consum- 
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ers.  For  the  failure  of  that  conference 
last  April  is  a  major  symbolic  issue  in  the 
gulf  states;  and  our  working  to  get  it 
back  on  the  rails  could  have  an  equal 
and  opposite  effect. 

Sometimes  in  international  affairs, 
symbols  can  count  for  as  much  as  sub- 
stance. And  in  this  area,  the  symbolism 
has  seemed  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  many 
leaders  in  the  gulf  see  the  U.S.  role  as 
unhelpful,  unproductive,  even  querulous. 
Yet  if  this  is  simply  a  failure  of  commu- 
nication on  our  part,  we  ov.e  it  to  our- 
selves now  to  be  completely  clear  that 
confrontation  is  behind  us;  that  coopera- 
tion is  our  commitment. 

I  should  add  that  I  was  in  Iran  when 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  spoke  to  the 
OECD  and  the  International  Energy 
Agency  in  Paris.  His  speeches  were  re- 
ceived in  Teheran  with  enthusiasm,  as 
positive,  symbolic — and  hopefully  tangi- 
ble—evidence that  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  adopt  a  creative  and  forthright 
stand  towards  the  producing  countries. 
In  my  view,  with  these  speeches  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  did  much  to  advance  our 
central  objectives  in  working  with  these 
countries.  We  can  and  must  build  on  this 
hopeful  beginning. 

However,  there  is  still  skepticism  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  that  this  symbolic  action 
will  be  followed  with  real  substance.  This 
scepticism  is  based  in  major  part  of  the 
gap  between  policy  and  action  that  seems 
to  them  to  exist  within  the  United  States 
Government — a  gap  between  depart- 
ments, and,  yes,  a  gap  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress,  too.  "What 
can  we  believe,"  they  ask,  "when  State 
says  one  thing,  and  Treasury  something 
else?  Who  is  in  charge?"  Furthermore, 
we  in  the  Congress  must  also  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  not  having  done  as  much 
as  we  could,  either  to  get  our  own  energy 
house  in  order,  or  to  press  hard  enough 
for  effective  cooperation  between  oil  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  our 
agenda  for  action  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
concei-ning  relations  with  oil-producing 
states,  is  clear.  This  is  a  critical  moment. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  act — 
and  if  there  is  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  price  of  oil  this  September — then  this 
will  be  a  very  cold  winter  indeed. 

It  will  be  cold  for  the  people  of  my 
region.  New  England,  who  depend  on 
foreign  imports  of  home  heating  oil.  It 
will  be  cold  for  the  millions  of  American 
jobless.  It  will  be  cold  for  businessmen, 
workers,  farmers,  and  consumers 
throughout  the  world  who  are  struggling 
against  inflation,  recession,  and  the  pov- 
erty of  the  developing  world.  And  it  will 
be  a  cold,  forbidding  winter  for  the  global 
economy  itself,  and  for  all  nations — oil- 
rich  and  oil-poor.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  fail  to  act — and  in  time. 

One  flnal  point  is  Important  In  this 
area;  that  in  the  gulf  there  is  still  a 
great  reservoir  of  respect  for  the  United 
States  as  a  leader  In  the  global  economy. 
Just  as  there  Is  a  sense  of  wonder  that  a 
country  with  a  $1,400  billion  economy  is 
in  such  trouble,  so  too,  there  is  an  ex- 
pectation that  we  will  continue  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  reshaping  the  world 
economy.  I  must  say  I  share  their  be- 


wilderment that  we  have  not  done  more 
to  propose  both  the  ideas — now  forth- 
coming in  significant  measure  from  the 
Secretary  of  State — and  the  actions  re- 
quired to  get  the  global  economy  back  on 
the  right  track. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  single  "grand 
design"  that  will  suffice.  It  is  clear  that 
most  efforts  must  be  in  the  painstaking 
work  of  reaching  particular  agreements 
on  particular  problems;  that  there  can 
be  no  single  conference  to  restructure 
the  global  economy,  comparable  to  Bret- 
ton  Woods;  that  the  United  States  can- 
not lead  alone.  But  it  is  also  clear  that 
if  the  United  States  can,  on  a  sustained 
basis,  articulate  a  vision  of  the  world 
economy  that  can  provide  benefits  for  all 
its  members — rich  and  poor — then  we 
will  evoke  a  positive  response  in  many 
countries  around  the  world.  At  the  very 
least,  we  will  open  the  dialog  that  is 
so  vitally  needed.  A  positive  response 
should  be  hardly  less  evident  in  the  oil- 
producing  states  I  visited  than  in  the 
industrial  nations  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan. 

Thus  I  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
even  more  convinced  of  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  regain  a  sense  of  leader- 
ship, of  ideas,  of  vision,  that  can  be 
shaped  and  shared  with  others.  We  have 
begun  to  do  so;  now  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts. 

n.    SECURTTT    IN    THE    GULF 

Mr.  President,  last  February,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  Senate  to  limit 
the  flow  of  arms  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  My 
legislation  would  impose  a  6-month 
moratorium  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  re- 
lated services,  unless  the  administration 
during  that  time  provided  a  statement  of 
overall  policy  toward  these  sales,  and 
the  Congress  by  joint  resolution  approved 
it.  Recently,  I  reintroduced  this  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  deleted  the  6-month 
provision. 

I  took  this  action  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, most  importantly  my  concern  that 
we  are  aiding  and  abetting  an  arms  race 
in  the  gulf  without  first  adequately  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  our  interests 
there,  and  the  best  way  In  which  they 
can  be  served.  I  fear  an  arms  race,  In  a 
part  of  the  world  with  traditional  rival- 
ries, and  where  distances  are  too  short, 
the  terrain  too  flat,  and  conunand  and 
control  arrangements  too  uncertain  for 
there  easily  to  be  a  stable  balance  of 
military  power. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  shut  off  all  arms 
going  to  the  gulf,  if  they  can  be  justi- 
fied. I  am  rather  trying  to  get  for  the 
Congress,  for  the  first  time,  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  admlnMration  policy,  and 
a  clear  Indication  of  efforts  to  work 
with  both  selling  and  buying  countries 
to  gain  some  real  arms  control  in  the 
gulf  area.  So  far,  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  the  administration  to  reduce  my 
fears. 

I  raised  my  concerns  in  the  gulf  states 
I  visited  and  spoke  on  the  subject  at 
length  at  the  University  of  Teheran.  In 
each  of  these  coimtries,  there  Is  deep 
concern  for  security — ^for  reasons  tiiat 
differ  depending  on  their  particular  sit- 
uations. In  each  of  them,  there  is  con- 
cern to  continuing  building  up  arms  to 


secure  what  they  see  as  their  national 
interests.  Of  course,  we  must  respect  the 
definition  that  each  country  makes  of 
its  own  security  needs.  We  cannot  dis- 
count their  views  out  of  hand;  ignore  the 
proximity  of  the  Soviet  Union;  accept 
too  soon,  for  example,  that  Iraq's  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors  will  continue  to 
improve;  or  deny  all  possibility  of  a 
threat  to  the  flow  of  oil  through  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz — over  which  I  flew 
while  visiting  Iran.  Yet  that  is  still  no 
reason  for  us  to  abdicate  responsibility 
for  looking  at  the  overall  situation,  and 
for  assessing  the  risks  to  stability,  the 
risks  of  conflict,  the  risks  of  our  own 
possible  Involvement. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  the  con- 
cern of  all  these  countries  with  their  own 
security  has  been  heightened  by  decla- 
rations made  by  U.S.  officials  during  re- 
cent months,  concerning  possible  inva- 
sion of  the  oil-producing  states.  I  was  in 
Riyadh  when  news  of  the  statement  on 
this  subject  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  reached  Saudi  Arabia.  In 
every  interview  I  had  with  leading  Saudi 
officials,  this  was  a  prime  topic  of  con- 
versation. They  were  bewildered  that  any 
American  official  could  make  such  a 
statement,  when  they  believe  they  are 
working  to  retain  and  build  upon  good 
relations  with  us.  They  were  angry — an 
anger  that  understandably  will  spill  over 
Into  their  assessments  of  what  they  feel 
they  must  do  in  their  own  defense;  and. 
indeed,  what  they  do  about  the  price  of 
oil. 

I  received  similar  expressions  of  con- 
cern in  Iraq  and  Iran.  To  my  way  of 
thinking — since  the  first  such  statement 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
several  months  ago — even  hinting  at  in- 
vasion of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  height 
of  folly,  and  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  an 
accelerated  arms  race  there  than  to  the 
security  of  any  U.S.  interest  in  the  gulf. 
Fortunately,  President  Ford  wisely  re- 
jected the  comment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Yet,  despite  the  individual  concerns 
of  these  states  with  security  and  the  role 
of  arms,  I  gained  little  sense  that  their 
individual  concerns  and  policies  relate  to 
one  another.  Each  is  planning  on  its  own; 
each  is  wary  of  its  neighbors — in  varying 
degrees:  and  none  has  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how  its  own  arms  build-up 
relates  to  that  of  the  others.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  wishful  thinking  that  all 
will  go  well,  that  somehow  cooperation 
will  occur  before  conflict  erupts.  For- 
tunately, at  least  in  Iran,  there  is  a  sense 
that  in  time  the  arms  issue  must  be  faced 
in  efforts  to  secure  regional  coopera- 
tion. Yet  in  one  of  these  countries — 
Iraq — I  was  told  quite  simply  that  It  was 
already  too  late  to  gain  real  arms  con- 
trol: the  race,  presumably.  Is  on. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  some  hope- 
ful developments  in  the  gulf.  In  March, 
Iraq  and  Iran  resolved  their  differences 
over  boimdaries  and  the  Kurdish  ques- 
tion. There  has  been  an  Increase  In  con- 
sultation and  conciliation  between  Iran 
and  Its  Arab  neighbors.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  seeking  to  resolve  remaining 
differences  with  some  members  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates.  And  there  is  a 
large  measure  of  common  concern  among 
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guU  states  with  the  continuing  insur- 
gency in  Oman. 

Yet  if  anything,  this  should  induce  us 
even  more  to  think  about  the  possible 
role  of  arms  in  the  area.  Either  in  time 
of  incipient  conflict — or  in  time  of  con- 
ciliation— can  there  be  any  value  in  pour- 
ing arms  into  a  delicate  political  process? 
I  do  not  believe  there  is.  I  believe  instead 
that  we  can  do  more  to  promote  stability 
and  security  in  the  gulf  by  stepping  back 
from  the  current  practice,  and  taking  a 
hard  look  at  our  whole  arms  sales  policy. 
In  this  country,  we  are  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  arms  sales  to  the  gulf.  It 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In 
fiscal  year  1974,  we  sold  nearly  $8  bil- 
lion worth  of  arms  worldwide,  $5.9  bil- 
lion to  the  gulf  alone;  and  through  June 
1  of  this  year — in  figures  that  will  almost 
surely  be  increased  when  updated — we 
sold  $6.3  billion  worth  of  arms  world- 
wide; $3.75  billion  to  the  gulf  alone.  Yet 
when  I  asked  a  group  of  Iran's  leading 
students  at  the  University  of  Teheran 
how  large  Iran's  defense  budget  is — and 
how  large  its  arms  purchases  are — not  a 
single  student  knew  either  figure. 

I  also  heard  in  these  countries  the 
classic  argument  we  hear  in  this  coun- 
try; that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
reach  agreement  on  limiting  arms — at 
least  not  now.  And  I  was  told  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  getting  cooperation  among 
either  arms  suppliers  or  buyers.  In  Iran, 
where  there  is  a  determination  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  arms  buildup,  this  obser- 
vation was  expressed  as  an  important 
reason  for  its  actions. 

Yet  my  own  observations  lead  me  to 
believe  that  even  Iran  may  find  that  its 
security  is  diminished  in  the  future,  if 
it  does  not  find  a  way  soon  of  joining 
with  neighboring  states — and  with  arms 
suppliers — in  trying  to  work  out  a 
method  of  gaining  some  controls  over 
the  arms  race.  To  be  sure,  Iran  has  deep 
concerns  with  the  Soviet  Union — and 
with  what  it  seems  to  be  a  host  of  othgr 
threats,  coming  from  every  point  on  the 
compass.  Indeed,  if  Iran  could  provide 
security  for  the  entire  gulf  region— and 
have  this  role  accepted  by  its  gulf  neigh- 
bors— then  there  might  be  a  little  prob- 
lem. Also,  at  this  point,  Saudi  leaders  at 
least  are  prepared  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens  with  the  Iranian  buildup. 

Yet  as  we  have  found  in  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  what  one  nation  de- 
fines as  "defense,"  its  neighbors  may 
come  to  define  as  a  threat  to  their  own 
security.  If  that  situation  develops  In  the 
area — as  could  happen  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Imn  and  Iraq,  despite  their 
newly-improved  relations— then  there  is 
a  recipe  for  trouble.  In  any  event,  all 
these  questions  need  to  be  examined  seri- 
ously. 

Thus  I  return  from  the  gulf  still 
troubled  by  unanswered  questions.  To 
begin  with.  I  believe  we  need  a  clear  in- 
dication from  the  administration  of  the 
sources  of  its  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf— 
and  the  alternatives  to  arms  sales  in  de- 
veloping good  relations  with  countries 
there.  For  as  we  found  in  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  Txirkey,  arms  rarely  buy  In- 
fluence; arms  once  sold  can  rarely  be 
controlled.  And  there  is  little  assurance, 
despite  formal,  legal  commitments,  that 


arms  sold  to  one  country  will  not  end  up 
in  another — perhaps  in  Arab  countries 
actively  engaged  in  confronting  Israel. 
Furthermore,  we  must  recognize  an- 
other troubling  possibility:  that  the  arms 
race  may  not  stop  with  the  most  modem 
and  sophisticated  conventional  arms. 
Will  countries  in  the  region  stop  short 
of  acquiring  nuclear  arms?  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  will.  And  I  am  concerned 
that  we  continue  to  supply  advanced 
nuclear  reactors  to  virtually  any  nation 
that  wants  to  buy  them — most  recently 
Iran.  How  certain  are  we  that  any 
"safeguards"  will  be  eflfective?  How  cer- 
tain are  we  that  a  nation  like  Iran — 
which  will  be  permitted  to  do  its  o\ra 
reprocessing  of  nuclear  material — will 
not  go  on  to  build  the  bomb?  It  is  time  to 
pause,  now,  and  reassess  this  policy,  too. 
In  addition,  we  have  never  seriously 
tried  to  join  with  other  supplier-states — 
and  with  the  arms  consumer  states 
themselves — to  regulate  the  flow  of  arms 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  argument 
about  laissez-faire  in  arms  sales  has  no 
merit  if  we  consistently  fail  to  explore 
the  alternative. 

Clearly,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
require  that  any  administration  state- 
ment of  policy  on  the  future  of  arms 
sales  to  the  Persian  Gulf  will  Include  a 
positive  commitment  to  seek  interna- 
tional agreement  on  regulating  the  flow 
of  arms  to  the  gulf.  This  is  not  an  effort 
to  impose  the  will  of  outside  nations  on 
the  local  states.  Rather  it  should  be  an 
effort  to  work  with  these  local  states,  in 
everyone's  mutual  interest  of  preventing 
conflict  in  that  region. 

Because  of  this  problem,  last  year  I 
introduced  legislation,  calling  on  the 
President  to  present  a  proposal  for  dis- 
cussing worldwide  control  on  arms  sales, 
at  the  UN  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva.  This  approach.  I  believe,  would 
for  the  first  time  bring  to  light  all  the 
conflicting  interests  in  the  arms  trade. 
It  would  bring  together  the  major 
arms  suppliers.  In  an  effort  to  regu- 
late selling  practices  and  to  take  due  ac- 
count of  each  nation's  interests.  Only 
four  countries,  after  all— the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet 
Union — control  over  95  percent  of  the 
arms  trade.  And  it  would  permit 
nations  in  different  regions  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
begin  seeking  together  ways  of  limit- 
ing arms  races  that  are  in  no  one's 
interests.  This  Is  a  means  of  pre- 
serving sovereignty  and  national  sensi- 
bilities, without  sacriflcing  good  sense. 
This  effort  may  not  succeed  in  every 
case — the  Soviet  Union  or  others  may 
not  work  with  us — but  we  must  not  miss 
the  chance  to  try.  Nor  should  we  take 
evidence  of  failure  as  an  excuse  to  reopen 
the  floodgates. 

We  are  still  the  largest  suppliers  of 
arms;  and  we  still  have  an  interest  in 
trying  to  damp  down  an  arms  race  in  the 
gulf,  even  if  we  receive  inadequate  help 
from  others. 

It  is  also  no  coincidence  that  the  arms 
buildup  in  the  gulf  is  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  that  the  revenues  of  the 
oil-producing  states  are  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Part  of  this  reflects 
the   ambitions  of  countries  like  Iran, 


which  seek  to  turn  economic  potential 
into  political  and  military  power.  But 
part  of  it  clearly  reflects  a  desire  by  the 
U.S.  Government — and  other  oil-con- 
simiing  states — to  trade  arms  for  oil. 

This  is  tiie  nub  of  the  problem.  Can 
we  help  solve  the  problem  of  high  oil 
prices  through  selling  arms?  I  doubt  that 
we  can.  To  be  sure,  it  is  important  for 
us  and  other  nations  to  increase  our 
sales  of  goods  and  services  to  these  coun- 
tries. This  will  have  a  direct  economic 
benefit;  and  it  will  also  increase  the 
dependence  of  these  countries  on  West- 
em  goods  and  technology. 

But  there  are  grave  risks  in  trying 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  oil-producing 
states  to  spend  their  petrodollars 
through  the  sale  of  arms.  Today,  more 
than  10  percent  of  purchases  by  these 
countries  are  on  arms.  Does  that  mean  we 
will  have  to  continue  selling  large  quanti- 
ties of  arms  in  order  to  balance  our  oil 
account?  If  so,  then  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  come  to  terms 
with  the  petrodollar  problem. 

We  must  also  seriously  calculate  the 
value  of  arms  sales  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
if  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be 
heightened  tensions  and  a  greater  like- 
lihood that  the  United  States  could  be 
dragged  into  yet  another  foreign  con- 
flict. This  possible  "penny  wisdom"  is 
surely  dollar  foolishness. 

Furthermore,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  the  argimfient  that  selling  advanced 
weapons  systems  to  developing  coimtries 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  these  weapons  to 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  It  does  indeed 
help;  and  I  could  not  help  seeing,  at 
every  airport  I  visited  in  Iran,  evidence 
of  the  massive  arsenal  of  advanced  air- 
craft we  are  supplying  that  coimtry. 

Yet  it  is  critical  for  us  that  our  arma- 
ments industries  operate  on  a  sound 
basis,  reflecting  our  own  needs  for  na- 
tional defense.  We  must  not  seek  to  hide 
the  economic  burdens  of  a  realistic  na- 
tional defense  by  contributing  to  arms 
races  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  through 
sales  designed  to  reduce  our  unit  costs. 

It  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  United 
States  if  the  strength  of  our  economy — 
or  our  ability  to  provide  economically 
for  our  own  defense — were  dependent  on 
such  high-risk  ventures. 

How  often  have  we  seen  that  regional 
arms  races  take  on  a  life  of  their  own? 
In  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  elsewhere, 
a  buildup  of  arms  in  any  coun^try  will 
almost  inevitably  lead  to  a  buildup  else- 
where. Based  on  my  recent  visit  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  true. 

Outside  arms  suppliers  can  only  make 
the  situation  worse,  either  by  their  own 
example,  or  by  sending  military  support 
personnel  along  with  the  weapons.  Even 
in  my  Persian  phrase  book  for  visitors, 
there  Is  an  expression.  "Which  way  to 
the  MAAG  mission?"  Through  these 
missions,  and  in  other  ways  I  have  pre- 
sented, we  are  only  helping  to  hook  these 
nations  on  the  heroin  of  modem  arms. 

There  is  a  congressional  mandate.  Sec- 
tion 511  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
states  quite  clearly  that  we  must  not  fur- 
nish military  assistance  that  contributes 
to  an  arms  race,  that  increases  the 
chances  of  war.  or  that  prejudices  the 
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development  of  arms  control.  Surely  this 
mandate  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
sale  of  arms. 

Clearly,  we  seek  good  relations  with 
the  oil-producing  states  of  the  Persian 
Gulf — just  as  I  was  told  in  each  of  them 
that  they  seek  good  relations  with  us. 
But  just  as  clearly  those  relations  must 
be  primarily  political  and  economic,  not 
military.  This  does  not  imply  a  particular 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  high  price 
of  oil  coming  from  the  gulf.  Also,  this 
effort  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  overall 
policies  in  the  gulf  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  effort  to  confront  the  oil- 
producers.  Quite  the  reverse;  it  is  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  making  both  their  prob- 
lems and  ours  even  worse,  through  risk- 
ing an  increase  in  tensions  in  the  area, 
or  even  an  armed  conflict. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned, 
I  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf  deeply 
concerned,  by  a  number  of  questions, 
which  should  be  answered  before  the 
United  States  continues  to  sell  arms  on 
an  apparently  indiscriminate  basis  to  na- 
tions of  the  Persian  Gulf : 

First,  what  are  our  overall  strategic, 
political,  and  economic  interests  in  the 
gulf? 

Second,  what  is  the  projected  level  of 
arms  sales  to  gulf  countries  during  the 
next  few  years? 

Third,  what  are  the  legitimate  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  local  states,  how  are 
they  defined,  and  what  role  do  we  play 
in  that  definition? 

Fourth,  what  are  the  risks  that  arms 
sales  will  contribute  either  to  conflict 
among  states,  or  to  violent  changes  with- 
in any  of  them? 

Fifth,  what  are  the  prospects  for  cre- 
ating a  stable  balance  of  military  power? 
And  what  are  the  risks  that  indiscrimi- 
nate arms  sales  will  simply  promote  mili- 
tary instability? 

Sixth,  what  are  the  risks  that  arms  we 
sell  to  the  Persian  Gulf  States  will  be 
diverted  to  third  countries? 

Seventh,  what  are  we  doing  to  coimsel 
restraint  in  the  flow  of  arms? 

Eighth,  what  alternative  means  are 
we  employing  to  develop  and  Improve 
good  relations  with  local  states? 

Ninth,  what  are  we  doing  to  work  with 
other  arms-selling  countries— and  the 
arms  buyers — to  regulate  the  flow  of 
arms  to  the  Persian  Gulf? 

Tenth,  what  is  the  Impact  of  arms 
sales  on  the  U.S.  economy — and  those  of 
other  supplier  states— and  what  alter- 
native means  are  there  to  achieve  the 
same  objectives? 

These  10  questions  cover  my  basic  con- 
cern about  U.S.  arms  sales  policy 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  in  the 
Congress  should  expect  clear  answers  be- 
fore we  permit  the  sale  of  U.S.  arms  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  continue.  Based  on 
my  visit  to  the  gulf  states,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  seeking  answers  to  these 
questions  is  in  our  interest,  in  that  of 
other  arms  suppliers,  and  In  that  of  the 
gulf  states  themselves. 

m.  THE  ARAB-ISRAEL  CONFLICT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  a  few  words  about  a  third  vital 
Issue.  The  focus  of  my  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  was  on  oil,  economics,  and  Persian 


Gulf  security.  Yet  in  these  times  it  is 
impossible  to  visit  that  part  of  the  world 
without  getting  involved  in  issues  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict.  Clearly,  the  course 
ol  that  conflict  will  have  an  impact  on 
other  U.S.  interests  in  the  area.  Further- 
more, following  talks  in  three  important 
Persian  Gulf  oil-producing  states,  I  felt 
it  would  be  valuable  for  me  to  visit 
Israel — my  fifth  visit — to  gain  firsthand 
and  up-to-date  impressions  of  circiun- 
stances  in  that  country.  I  was  privileged 
once  again  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  and  members  of  his  cabinet;  with 
young  Israel  academic  leaders;  with 
Soviet  Je^s  concerned  about  their  loved 
ones  still  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and  with 
two  Syrian  Jews  who  had  recently 
escapei  to  come  to  Israel. 

I  renurn  from  Israel  with  a  renewed 
undersjcanding  that  its  Government  and 
peopltelretain  their  firm  commitment  to 
preserve  their  security,  and  to  seek  a 
just  and  Hasting  settlement  to  the  Arab- 
Israel  cormi€t.  There  is  no  fiagging  of 
the  determination  of  that  nation  to 
achieve  both  goals.  And  as  I  indicated 
during  my  visit  to  Israel,  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
affirm  Israel's  right  to  live  at  peace  with 
its  neighbors,  within  secure  and  recog- 
nized frontiers. 

It  is  also  in  our  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  Israel,  for  us  to  continue  supply- 
ing those  arms  that  will  help  maintain 
the  military  balance.  For  the  arms  situa- 
tion there  is  very  different  from  that  in 
the  gulf.  There  is  a  clear  understanding 
of  American  purpose — on  the  part  of  our 
Government  and  the  American  people; 
there  is  an  established  military  balance; 
and  there  is  a  context  of  political  con- 
flict to  which  these  arms  relate.  To  be 
sure,  we  all  hope  to  see  real  arms  control 
in  this  part  of  the  Middle  East,  as  well — 
but  that  must  come  primarily  as  part  of 
a  flnal  peace  itself.  Arms  we  supply  to 
Israel  in  this  part  of  the  Middle  East  do, 
indeed,  help  provide  stability;  yet  in 
themselves  they  are  no  substitute  for 
continued,  urgent  efforts  to  help  secure 
the  peace. 

This  peace  is  something  that  is  increas- 
ingly important  to  all  nations  in  the 
area.  Nowhere  on  my  trip  did  I  detect 
any  appetite  for  war.  For  there  are  no 
winners  in  war;  there  are  only  survivors. 
And  that  applies  to  the  people  of  the 
Arab  world — many  of  whom  sincerely 
want  peace — as  it  does  to  the  people  of 
Israel. 

It  is  also  important  for  us  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
on  the  flow  of  oil.  This  is  different  from 
the  problem  of  price — the  one  is  essen- 
tially political;  the  other  is  essentially 
economic,  and  would  continue  to  be  a 
major  difficulty  even  if  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  were  settled  tomorrow.  Among 
other  things,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
Iran  continues  to  be  committed  to  selling 
oil  to  all  comers,  regardless  of  politics. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past, 
we  must  not  let  our  policies  toward  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  be  determined  by 
questions  of  oil.  I  believe  that  our  com- 
mitment to  Israeli's  security — and  to  the 
search  for  peace — can  and  must  exist  in- 
dependently of  any  use  of  oil  to  influence 


the  coiu-se  of  politics  in  the  region.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  press  on  with 
that  search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
for  all,  as  a  fundamental  and  vital  ob- 
jective of  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  return  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  with  mixed  impressions  of  the 
future  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Just 
as  we  feel  it  here,  there  is  a  sense  of  dan- 
ger in  the  area — danger  that  there  will 
again  be  open  conflict.  There  is  a  sense 
that  efforts  must  be  redoubled  to  tiy 
flnding  a  way  out  of  impasse — a  way  in 
the  direction  of  a  permanent  settlement. 
Yet  there  is  also  a  sense  of  expectation — 
in  every  country  I  visited — that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  prevent  a  further 
round  of  war. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  brought  back 
clear  answers  to  the  many  problems  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  peace.  But  there  are 
no  easy  answers.  Rather  there  can  only 
be  our  continuing,  patient  efforts  to  work 
for  peace;  to  maintain  our  firm  and  es- 
tablished commitments;  and  to  seek  to 
work  with  anyone  in  the  area  who  is  gen- 
uinely committed  to  ending  that  region's 
many  decades  of  suffering  and  insecurity. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  efforts  can 
succeed;  but  following  my  trip  to  the 
region.  I  have  no  illusions  concerning  the 
difficulties  that  lie  ahead,  or  the  depths 
of  the  feelings  that  help  to  sustain  the 
conflict. 

I  believe  that  our  best  course  lies  in 
continuing  support  for  step-by-step  ap- 
proaches to  peace,  beginning  with  the 
Israeli-Egytian  front.  It  offers.  I  believe, 
the  best  hope  of  breaking  the  current 
deadlock,  and  of  supporting  forces  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  wherever  they 
are  found.  Over  time,  there  will  have  to 
be  flexibility  and  increased  imderstand- 
ing  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  patience  and 
deliberate  effort.  And  there  will  have  to 
be  a  continuing  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  search  for  peace. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  must  also  at 
some  point  recognize  a  role  for  the  Soviet 
Union — while  testing  its  intentions  at 
each  step  of  the  way.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  still  in  the  position  of  blocking 
a  final  peace,  and  it  cannot  forever  be 
excluded  from  a  role  of  peacemaking — 
provided  it  is  a  role  for  peace,  and  not 
for  a  continuation  of  "no  war.  no  peace." 
For  that  is  surely  to  Invite  another  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  end  my 
report  by  indicating,  once  again,  my  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  what  the 
United  States  does  now  in  the  Middle 
East,  whether  to  help  end  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli confiict,  to  secure  oil  at  a  reason- 
able price,  to  work  with,  rather  than 
against,  the  oil-producing  states,  to  seek 
cooperative  efforts  in  restructuring  the 
global  economy,  or  to  draft  a  sensible  set 
of  policies  that  will  promote  the  security 
of  the  gulf.  For  that  region  is  trtdy  vital 
to  us,  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and 
what  happens  there  In  the  coming 
months  will  have  a  major  impact  on  life 
here  and  around  the  globe. 

This  is  no  time  for  American  faint- 
heartedness, or  a  turning  away  from  the 
responsibilities — and  opportunities — that 
lie  ahead.  Rather  it  Is  time  for  a  sober 
understanding  of  developments  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  for  a  serious  commit- 
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ment  to  play  our  part  in  the  great  events 
unfolding  there.  In  this  way,  I  believe  we 
can  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  future  of  the  peoples  of  the  region — 
to  our  own  future — and  to  the  future  of 
mankind,  itself. 


MOBILE  INDEPEI«DENCE  DAY  CELE- 
BRATION REFLECTS  SPmiT  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  all  over 
America  this  Independence  Day  week- 
end, citizens  gathered  to  reflect  on  the 
miracle  of  our  democracy  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  Founding  Fathers  who  made 
it  all  possible.  There  were  many  truly 
patriotic  displays  across  this  land,  but  as 
an  Alabaman  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
30,000  of  my  feUow  citizens  gathered  on 
July  4  at  Ladd  Memorial  Stadivun  at 
Mobile  for  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  tremendously  moving  and  spirited  cere- 
mony. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague,  Jen- 
nings Randolph  of  West  Virginia, 
traveled  to  Mobile  to  address  this  great 
gathering  of  Americans,  and  that  his 
message  describing  the  tribulations  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  received  with  enthusiastic 
applaxise.  For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
the  commimity  leaders  and  organizers  of 
the  Mobile  Independence  Day  celebra- 
tion have  created  one  of  the  greatest 
patriotic  spectaculars  found  anywhere 
in  this  Nation.  It  reflects  the  real  spirit 
of  America. 

A  comprehensive  report  of  the  day- 
long activities  was  written  by  Reporter 
Royce  Harrison  of  the  Mobile  Press  Reg- 
ister, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  together  with  a  Fourth  of 
July  editorial  appearing  in  the  combined 
Mobile  Press  Register,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Mobile  Register/Mobile  Press] 

Katht  Taylor  Wins  USS  Alabau.^  Trn,E 

(By  Royce  Harrison) 

The  announcement  of  the  new  Miss  USS 
Alabama  for  1975  and  a  host  of  guests  gave 
MoblUans  one  of  the  greatest  Fourth  of  July 
Celebrations  yet  to  be  seen  In  this  part  of 
the  country  during  a  two  hour  long  com- 
memoration Friday  night  at  Ladd  Stadium. 

Kathy  Taylor,  the  only  blond  halrad  com- 
petitor among  the  five  finalists  chosen  over  a 
month  ago  In  the  Miss  USS  Alabama  crew- 
mate  selection  pageant,  was  announced  as 
the  winner.  She  and  the  other  four  crew- 
mates,  Kim  Mlxon,  Hope  Mixon,  Hope  Pat- 
terson, Pam  Manson  and  Cindy  Hill,  will  rep- 
resent and  promote  the  famed  battleship  as 
a  tourist  attraction  during  the  year. 

But  many  other  performers  and  speakers 
helped  make  a  "fabulous  event,"  according 
to  many  of  the  nearly  30,000  Mobllians  who 
ttirned  out.  It  was,  by  far.  the  largest  crowd 
that  has  assembled  for  the  affair  since  the 
city  fathers  decided  three  years  ago  to  begin 
sponsoring  a  July  Fourth  conunemoratlon. 

Highlights  of  the  evening  Included  an  In- 
spiring patriotic  and  humorous  speech  by 
special  guest  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D- 
W.  Va) :  a  brilliant  performance  by  Inter- 
nationally known  saxophone  player  Boots 
Randolph  and  his  band:  a  mammoth  fire- 
works display;  a  500-volce  choir  composed 
of   area   church   members   who  provided   a 


musical  background  for  a  parade  of  floats 
depicting  "Great  Moments  in  American  His- 
tory"; and  many  other  actors  in  a  tremen- 
dous cast, 

Pre-show  activities  included  three  Uni- 
versity of  South  Alabama  sky  divers  who 
almost  landed  inside  the  stadium  in  spite 
of  windy  conditions;  a  fly-over  by  Coast 
Guard  helicopters  for  which  thousands  of 
people  waved  the  small  American  flags 
handed  out  as  they  walked  In;  and  a  country 
music  show  by  16-year-old  Mobile  recording 
artist  Jackie  Blackmon  and  the  American 
Heritage  band. 

To  officlaly  open  the  celebration,  members 
of  the  1st  Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Ky.,  fired  dozens  of  rounds  of  105  How- 
itzer cannons.  Immediately  following  that 
deafening  sound  came  opening  addresses 
by  Mayor  Robert  B.  Doyle,  posting  of  colors 
and  singing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  led 
by  Mrs.  Tony  Malinauskas. 

A  patriotic  parade  of  floats  followed,  and 
City  Com.  Mlms  called  for  a  moment  of 
silence  In  memory  of  servicemen  Missing 
or  Killed  In  Action. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph, 
who  noted  that  he  Isn't  related  to  Boots 
Randolph,  held  a  press  conference  In  which 
he  echoed  some  of  the  same  ideas  he  pre- 
sented during  the  night's  gala  celebration. 

Randolph  stated  that  Americans  must 
focus  their  attention  on  a  "renewal  of  In- 
dividual responsibility"  because  "that's 
really  what  the  Bicentennial  Is  all  about." 

"You  know,  one  of  the  original  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  ill 
when  they  placed  the  pen  between  his  fin- 
gers. I'm  talking  about  Stephen  Hopkins. 
He  said,  'My  hand  trembles,  but  my  heart 
does  not.'  Now,  that's  the  kind  of  spirit  we 
need  to  focus  on  when  observing  the  Bicen- 
tennial," Randolph  stated. 

Asked  his  comment  of  the  future  of  the 
country,  Randolph  agreed  that  there  are 
some  Americans  who  predict  a  much  "rockier 
road"  In  the  next  decade. 

"I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  lick  our  prob- 
lems. I  do  not  go  to  the  walling  wall.  I  do 
not  push  the  panic  button.  I  believe  that 
this  generation  has,  in  degree,  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  our  forefathers.  We  are  a  sturdy 
people." 

Also  present  at  the  press  conference  were 
Ool.  Drake  Wilson,  who  Is  in  charge  of  the 
Mobile  office  of  the  UJ5.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Marlon  Wllkins,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  Mobile  area  office  of  the  State 
Highway  Department. 

Wllkins  asked  the  senator  about  a  frac- 
tlonalizatlon  of  federal  highway  funding 
that,  in  recent  years,  has  caused  "quite  a 
number  of  problems"  by  setting  up  some  30 
different  categories  of  funding. 

Randolph  said,  "We  are  trying  to  reduce 
It  (the  number  of  categories)  to  a  reason- 
able number.  Frankly,  it  is  another  Inci- 
dence of  bureaucracy.  Our  efforts  are  geared 
to  keeping  the  program  from  being  over- 
regulated." 

The  senator  also  noted  that  the  status  of 
several  billion  dollars  in  highway  funds  Im- 
pounded by  President  Ford  is  changing.  He 
stated  that  Ford  has  released  $2  billion  re- 
cently, and  that  the  Senate  voted  to  release 
$8.7  billion  more. 

"I  feel  that  the  way  to  come  out  of  the 
recession  is  to  have  people  gainfully  em- 
ployed both  In  public  and  private  sectors.  In 
Washington  there  was  a  feeling  that  this  was 
more  money  for  roads.  Well,  yes,  it  was  more 
money  for  roads,  but  there  also  is  money  In 
It  for  mass  transit,  urban  roads,  access  roads, 
farm  to  market  roads,  primary  and  secondary 
roads,  and  more." 

"We  vant  to  see  an  orderly  construction 
program  move  forward,"  he  stated,  referring 
to  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  members 
over  which  he  is  chairman. 


The  July  Fourth  Celebration  ended  with  a 
gigantic  fireworks  display  that  lit  the  sky 
over  Mobile  with  star-spangled  brilliance. 

[Prom  the  Mobile  Register  and  Press,  July  4, 

1975] 

Fourth  op  July — ^A  Time  for  Refueling  tss 

Flame 

Today  Is  Independence  Day,  a  time  for 
refueling  a  patriotic  flame  that  has  often 
flickered  but  never  died.  And  it  is  a  time  to 
pay  homage  to  the  gallant  colonial  leaders 
who  boldly  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 199  years  ago. 

Every  man  who  put  quill  to  paper  cotild 
have  been  signing  his  death  warrant  on  that 
historic  day,  and  most  of  them  thought  they 
were  doing  Just  that. 

The  act  was  viewed  by  King  George  III  as 
clear  and  open  treason.  But  to  the  men  who 
signed  that  document,  which  was  written  in 
the  flowery  literary  language  of  the  time, 
the  act  was  a  split  with  oppression,  an  acorn 
from  which  a  great  oak  was  to  grow. 

Their  bravery  cannot  be  questioned.  Their 
Idealism  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  great  oak  has  weathered  many  storms 
in  the  past  two  centuries,  but  it  did  grow 
until  its  branches  spread  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Paclflc. 

The  "times  that  try  men's  souls"  that 
Thomas  Paine  wrote  about  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  didn't  end  with  that  conflict 
and  weren't  Intended  to.  The  United  States 
has  undergone  numerous  trials  and  tribula- 
tions since  then,  including  the  Civil  War 
when  brother  fought  against  brother. 

Today  we  have  10  million  Americans  un- 
employed and  the  atom  bomb  hangs  over 
our  heads  like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

Yes,  these  too  are  times  that  try  men's 
souls.  But  we  can  and  will  weather  them  if 
we  unite  under  a  common  flag  with  a  com- 
mon purpose. 

That  Is  what  the  Fourth  of  July  Is  all 
about — faith  In  ourselves,  faith  in  our  na- 
tion, and  respect  for  the  flag  that  George 
Washington  handed  to  us  so  many  years  ago. 


COMPLEX  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during 
hearings  before  our  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  I  became  so  impressed  with 
the  great  importance  of  certain  health 
matters  being  brought  before  us  in  testi- 
mony that  I  resolved  then  and  there  to 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Senate  and  to  pursue  them  across  this 
Nation. 

I  refer  to  the  complex  and  pervading 
public  health  problems  of  alcoholism, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  and  emotional 
Illnesses. 

In  listening  to  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  my  awareness  of  these  prob- 
lems was  sharpened,  my  concerns  newly 
honed.  These  witnesses  were  medical 
people,  private  citizens,  and  representa- 
tives of  concerned  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. Included  were  the  Government 
authorities  who  work  with  these  prob- 
lems day  in  and  day  out. 

On  the  basis  of  all  that  I  heard  in  our 
hearings  and  that  which  my  own  sub- 
sequent research  uncovered,  I  must  share 
with  you  my  deep  conviction  that  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  and  mental  illness 
are  among  the  most  stunningly  destruc- 
tive health  problems  we  face  today  as  a 
people.  And  yet  they  are  among  the  least 
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understood  and  most  frequently  ignored 
health  issues. 

Tiiese  problems  are  destructive  to  our 
homes,  to  our  families,  to  individuals,  to 
the  productivity  of  our  economy,  to  the 
very  quality  of  American  life.  They  are 
problems  which  we  can  solve;  if  we  re- 
spond thoughtfully,  scientifically,  con- 
tinually, and — most  importantly — ^with 
adequate  resources. 

I  fully  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  always  be  on  guard  in  our  Federal 
programs  for  all  potential  signs  of  eco- 
nomic bulge  or  untoward  strain.  We  have 
even  been  admonished  to  weigh  most 
carefully  the  impact  on  inflation  of  heal- 
ing the  hurt,  the  alienated,  the  addicted, 
the  emotionally  torn. 

However  important  it  is  that  we  right 
our  ailing  economy,  we  must  also  attend 
to  the  problems  of  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  illness.  I  say  that 
because  those  problems  not  only  cause 
great  human  suffering  but  they  also 
erode  our  economy  with  enormous  finan- 
cial drain. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  these  figures: 
There  are  approximately  9  million  alco- 
holic men  and  women  in  our  country 
today.  Alcoholism  and  problem  drinking 
not  only  cause  great  suffering — with 
countless  innocent  victims  involved — 
they  waste  untold  human  potential.  The 
economic  drain  on  our  country  is  an 
estimated  $25  billion  annually. 

In  round  numbers,  this  is  the  alcohol- 
ism impact  profile:  Lost  production  due 
to  alcoholism,  more  than  $9  billion; 
health  and  medical  costs,  more  than  $8 
billion;  motor  vehicle  accidents,  more 
than  $6  billion;  alcohol  programs  and 
research,  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars; criminal  justice  costs,  a  half  bil- 
lion; and  social  welfare  costs,  $14  million. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  staggering  fig- 
ures, the  President  has  actually  proposed 
spending  $32  million  less  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  deal  with  alcoholism  than 
the  Congress  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1975. 

Now  consider,  if  you  wiU,  the  scope  of 
other  drug-abuse  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Last  year  725,000  Americans  ac- 
tively used  narcotics.  Some  12.4  million 
Americans  were  using  marihuana  regu- 
larly, a  drug  whose  long-term  effects  still 
elude  medical  imderstanding.  An  esti- 
mated 6.8  million  Americans  were  abus- 
ing stimulants,  and  5.3  million  were  esti- 
mated to  be  using  sedatives  regularly  for 
nonmedical  purposes. 

The  economic  impact  profile  on  the 
abuse  of  these  drugs  shows  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  in  1974  of  $10.1  billion.  Of 
this  amoimt,  the  cost  in  health  resources 
was  $204  million;  criminal  justice  costs 
were  $600  million;  costs  in  productivity 
leached  $1.9  billion;  direct  program  costs 
were  $1.1  billion;  and  property  losses  due 
to  crime  were  a  remarkable  $6.3  billion. 
What  can  we  do  with  these  figures?  Do 
they  help  us  comprehend  the  addict's 
panic,  their  crimes  to  support  their 
habit?  Do  we  decide  to  write  them  off, 
along  with  those  they  leave  behind  along 
their  trail  of  desperation?  Similarly,  are 
we  to  let  up  on  our  concerted  drive  to 
deal  with  the  human  problem  of  alco- 
holism? Or  are  we  to  press  on,  to  acceler- 


ate our  search  for  scientific  treatments, 
scientific  answers? 

Another  case  in  point  in  which  any  cut- 
back in  our  ongoing  effort  is  totally  in- 
appropriate and  shortsighted  is  the  Fed- 
eral mental  health  program.  The  Con- 
gress has  responded  well,  in  the  past,  to 
the  needs  of  oui-  mentally  ill  citizens,  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  Americans  who  at  some  time  during 
their  lives  require  some  degree  of  help 
during  a  special  crisis. 

The  estimate  is  that  approximately  20 
million  Americans — men,  women,  and 
children — suffer  mental  or  emotional 
problems.  Of  this  number,  more  than  1  Vi 
milUon  are  seriously  ill,  or  psychotic. 

And  as  if  this  human  cost  were  not 
enough  to  impress  us,  we  are  also  given 
a  profile  of  the  estimated  cost  of  mental 
illness  to  the  economy.  In  1971 — the 
latest  estimate — the  total  was  $26.2  bil- 
lion. Of  this  amount,  direct  care  ac- 
counted for  $10.1  billion;  indirect  costs 
were  $14.1  billion;  construction  and  man- 
agement of  facilities  cost  $1.4  billion;  re- 
search $0.4  billion;  and  training  for  man- 
power, $0.2  billion. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  these  three  major 
public  health  problems — alcoholism, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  illness — have  one 
critical  element  in  common.  It  is  that 
they  all  are  too  often  swept  under  the 
rug  and  ignored. 

It  is  a  situation  of  some  irony.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  three  multibillion 
dollar  public  health  problems,  affecting 
in  some  real  way  millions  upon  milUons 
of  Americans,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
hope  that  they  will  not  grow  any  worse 
or  embarrass  us  further.  Some,  I  susf>ect, 
try  to  wish  them  away. 

I  must  ask — when  I  see  these  Federal 
programs  being  whittled  down  grad- 
ually— whether  the  administration  is  not 
in  fact  engaging  in  the  same  shadow- 
dancing  on  a  national  scale  which  some 
are  inclined  to  do,  with  the  same  prob- 
lems, at  a  more  personal  level.  Someone 
must  have  the  notion  that  if  appropria- 
tions are  whittled  down  ever  so  grad- 
ually, year  by  year,  no  one  will  take  much 
notice,  least  of  all,  the  victims  accus- 
tomed to  second-class  existence,  oblivi- 
ous, perhaps,  to  what  might  have  been. 

Our  annual  budget  hearings  in  the  La- 
bor-HEW  Apprdpriations  Subcommittee 
become  something  of  a  litany.  The  prob- 
lem is  postulated.  Progress  gained  imder 
Federal  programs  is  recounted.  We  hear 
of  the  present  and  future  needs. 

This  year  we  heard  that  despite  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  the  population  of  in-pa- 
tient facilities  in  the  country,  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  18  in  mental  in- 
stitutions is  on  the  rise.  We  heard  that 
suicides  are  increasing  among  young  peo- 
ple, and  is  now  the  third  greatest  cause 
of  death  among  American  youth.  We 
heard  that  drinking  alcohol  is  growing 
more  and  more  prevalent  among  yoimger 
and  younger  Americans,  and  that  nar- 
cotics use  is  up. 

We  hear  the  problems  stated;  and 
then — from  Government  witnesses — we 
hear  the  weak  justifications  for  remark- 
ably decreased  budget  requests. 

It  is  not  that  these  Federal  programs 
have  been  Idling  away.  As  authorized  by 


the  Congress,  the  efforts  being  under- 
taken against  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  illness  have  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant achievements  in  both  research 
and  treatment. 

In  testimony  by  representatives  of  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  we  were  informed  of 
progress  being  made  in  all  three  areas. 
Across  the  country,  alcohol  treatment 
programs  are  moving  ahead  through 
formula  grants  to  the  States  and  through 
direct  Federal  funding  of  worthwhile 
programs.  The  Agency's  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
has  also  undertaken  a  high-priority 
attack  on  alcoholism  as  it  affects  public 
safety,  and  is  also  now  engaged  in  de- 
veloping service  programs  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  all  minorities.  Other 
new  programs  are  being  aimed  at  alco- 
hol problems  found  among  certain  other 
segments  of  our  society,  such  as  persons 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  The 
thrust — particularly  among  youth — is  on 
prevention,  with  the  aid  of  grassroots 
organizations  and  agencies.  School  sys- 
tems, too,  are  beginning  to  become  in- 
volved. Through  research,  our  knowledge 
of  alcohol  problems  is  advancing. 

Similarly,  the  drug  abuse  program  has 
reported  considerable  gains.  The  Agen- 
cy's National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
has  undertaken  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties aimed  at  strengthening  the  national 
capacity  to  treat  drug  abusers  and  to 
help  prevent  drug  abuse.  Currently,  fed- 
erally funded  community  drug  abuse 
service  programs  are  able  to  treat  95,000 
persons  a  day,  and  161.000  annually. 
These  programs  are  monitored  for  qual- 
ity, and  the  Institute  works  with  the 
States  on  personnel  training.  On  the  re- 
search front,  too,  gradual  but  steady 
advances  are  reported  in  further  knowl- 
edge of  drug  abuse  phenomena,  and  in 
the  search  for  new  techniques  of  treat- 
ment. 

Concerning  gains  in  mental  health, 
one  of  the  indicators  we  have  been 
watching  is  the  number  of  patients  con- 
fined to  State  and  county  mental  hos- 
pitals each  year.  By  last  June — due  to 
advances  in  treatment  and  in  the  avail- 
ability of  alternative  services — the  num- 
ber of  patients  in  mental  institutions  had 
decreased  from  a  peak  of  559,000  25  years 
ago  to  216,000,  a  60-percent  drop. 

The  most  successful  alternatives  to 
hospitalization  rest  largely  in  or  are  an 
indirect  result  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  programs  initiated  by 
Congress  in  1963.  There  are  today  591 
centers  in  operation  across  the  country 
and  territories,  available  to  .^erve  some 
40  percent  of  our  population.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  a  community-based  men- 
tal health  care  system  in  this  country 
is  well  on  its  way.  In  its  research  efforts, 
too,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  administered  a  program 
which  makes  our  scientific  explorations 
In  mental  health  and  illness  second  to 
none  In  the  world. 

I  have  remarked  that  these  public 
health  problems  have  one  critical  ele- 
ment in  common:  that  they  tend  to  get 
swept  under  the  rug.  Yet  another  com- 
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mon  element  is  that  they  will  not  go 
away.  Despite  all  of  these  efforts,  all  of 
these  achievements,  reported  to  us  an- 
nually, alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  men- 
tal illness  simply  will  not  disappear.  It  is 
not  like  finding  a  vaccine  to  wipe  out 
smallpox  or  polio.  The  most  crucial  char- 
acteristic of  these  problems  with  which 
oiu-  Nation  must  deal,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  each  requires  of  our  society  a  con- 
tinuing, an  ongoing,  a  relentless,  and 
even  an  accelerated  attack. 

In  nlcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse,  our 
specialists  do  not  have  all  the  scientific 
answers  needed  to  devise  more  effective 
treatment  and  prevention  programs.  We 
do  not  have  enough  of  the  relatively  ef- 
fective treatment  programs  already  de- 
veloped and  proved.  We  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient alcohol  education  programs  nor 
other  means  of  preventing  alcohol  abuse. 
In  abuse  of  other  drugs,  we  still  lack 
the  research  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing needed  to  mount  more  effective  treat- 
ment and  prevention  programs.  The  vital 
work  of  State  and  local  drug  treatment 
programs  under  Federal  aegis  must  go 
forth  with  standards  of  high-quality 
care. 

In  mental  health,  the  still  mysterious 
forces  which  combine  to  cause  break- 
down and  illness — whether  environmen- 
tal, biochemical,  or  hereditary — must 
be  better  understood  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  treatment  for  those 
in  need.  The  gains  in  community  services 
must  be  consolidated,  and  expanded.  The 
great  national  need  for  further  demon- 
strations of  alternative  care  facilities 
must  be  addressed. 

Is  this,  then,  a  time  to  diminish  these 
essential  Federal  programs?  Is  this  a  time 
to  reduce  the  needed  research,  to  de- 
crease our  support  for  training  of  re- 
searchers, to  phase  out  support  for  the 
training  of  mental  health  professionals? 
Is  this  a  time  to  reduce  support  for  men- 
tal health  centers,  to  cut  back  on  alcohol 
community  programs?  Yet,  all  of  these 
actions  are  being  proposed.  I  confess, 
that  I  cannot  prophesy  accurately  when 
the  time  to  reduce  these  programs  might 
appropriately  come — given  the  persist- 
ent nature  of  these  public  health  prob- 
lems. But  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  the 
time  to  diminish  these  essential  programs 
is  certainly  not  today.  We  are  in  a  battle 
with  mankind's  habits,  with  mankind's 
weaknesses,  and  ills.  Any  reductions  in 
appropriations  which  fail  to  recognize 
the  many  vital  underpinnings  of  a  con- 
certed public  health  drive — such  as  the 
training  of  sufHcient  manpower — are  to- 
tally out  of  step  with  the  real  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  La- 
bor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
it  is  my  intention — working  with  our  able 
chairman,  Mr.  Magnxjson,  who  has  shown 
such  forceful  leadership  In  medical  re- 
search and  health  service  programs — to 
resist  the  proposed  cutbacks  In  these  im- 
portant areas. 

It  is  my  intention  to  present  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  subcommittee  in 
this  regard.  To  begin,  I  have  focused— 
as  the  foregoing  indicates — on  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  proposed  to  the  chair- 
man specific  Increases  In  funding  for  the 


National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  To 
conclude  my  remarks  today  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  letter  to  the  chairman  on  funding 
for  NIMH,  with  the  promise  that  this  will 
be  followed  by  similar  proposals  for  ade- 
quate funding  levels  for  other  medical 
research  and  health  services  programs. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  2,  1975. 
Hon.  Warben  MAGNtrsoN, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on   Labor/Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Appropriations. 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  past,  even  be- 
fore I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  you  and 
I  corresponded  on  the  repeated  Inadequacy 
of   certain   budget   requests   for   Important 
medical   research   and   health   services  pro- 
grams. Fortunately,  under  your  able  leader- 
ship, our  Subcommittee  and  the  Senate  were 
able  In  previous  years  to  restore  some  of  the 
needed  funds  to  these  vital  programs. 

Once  again  the  budget  requests  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare for  fiscal  1976  demonstrates  a  glaring 
insensltlvlty  to  the  Importance  of  the  De- 
partment's programs.  Among  those  programs 
Jeopardized  by  excessively  low  budget  pro- 
posals are  the  programs  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  recommend- 
ed spending  levels  for  fiscal  1976  would  con- 
stitute substantial  cutbacks  from  the  fiscal 
1975  levels  In  the  crucial  areas  of  mental 
health  research  and  training. 

As  you  know,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
probe  the  administration  of  these  mental 
health  programs  earlier  this  year  when  I 
chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
this  very  subject.  On  the  basis  of  that  hear- 
ing and  my  further  examination  of  this 
problem.  I  would  like  to  propose  amendments, 
for  consideration  during  Subcommittee 
mark-up,  to  provide  fiscal  1976  funding  for 
NIMH  at  these  levels:  Research — $99  mil- 
lion; Training — $87  million;  and  Manage- 
ment and  Information — $23  million. 

While  these  proposed  spendtag  levels  would 
require  an  Increase  of  approximately  $33.7 
million  In  the  House -passed  appropriation. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  spending  levels 
I  am  proposing  would  constitute  less  than 
a  $3  million  Increase  over  the  actual  fiscal 
1975  expenditures  for  these  programs.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proposing 
an  Increase  of  slightly  over  one  percent  from 
last  year's  expenditures  of  $206.3  million  for 
these  mental  health  programs.  In  real  terms, 
given  the  excessively  high  rate  of  Inflation, 
this  would  actually  constitute  a  slight  drop 
In  spending. 

Yet  It  appears  that  amendments  of  this 
nature  wUl  Invite  criticism  and  the  threat 
of  a  veto  from  the  Administration  because 
they  propose  spending  In  excess  of  the  budget 
requests.  It  Is  true  that  I  am  recommending 
we  exceed  the  budget;  but  I  do  so  because 
of  the  gross  inadequacy  of  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  the  Importance  of  research  and 
training  programs  In  this  area. 

Mental  Illness  extracts  an  Immense  and 
Immeasurable  cost  In  human  pain  and  suf- 
fering every  year  It  Is  estimated  that  almost 
10  percent  of  the  population — approximately 
20  million  men.  women  and  children — suffer 
mental  or  emotional  problems. 

To  this  cost  In  human  terms  must  be  added 
the  real  economic  cost  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional Illness  It  Is  estimated  that  In  1971 — 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available — 
mental  Illness  cost  the  American  economy 
more  than  $26  bUUon.  Direct  care  accounted 
for  $10.1  billion.  Indirect  costs  were  $14.1 
billion,  construction  and  management  of  fa- 


cilities cost  $1.4  billion,  and  research  and 
training  cost  $.6  billion. 

While  research  and  training  are  far  less 
costly  than  the  other  economic  costs  of  men- 
tal Illness,  they  are  also  the  means  by  which 
we  can  ultimately  reduce  all  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  mental  Illness.  Through  research 
and  the  training  of  jiersonnel  we  can  even- 
tually reduce  the  number  of  Individuals  who 
must  be  Institutionalized  for  mental  Illness 
and,  at  the  same  time.  Increase  the  numbers 
of  Individuals  who  can  hold  productive  Jobs 
while  undergoing  medical  treatment  for  men- 
tal or  emotional  illnesses.  In  other  words, 
a  reasonable  Investment  in  research  and' 
training  today  will  pay  substantial  dividends 
tomorrow.  And  such  an  investment  Is  not 
Infiatlonary;  Indeed  by  reducing  the  long- 
term  costs  of  mental  Illness  it  will  actually 
help  fight  Inflation.  Money  spent  for  research 
and  training  thus  makes  good  economic 
sense.  In  addition  to  dealing  constructively 
with  this  tragic  human  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
consideration  of  these  amendments  to  bring 
funding  for  NIMH  to  an  adequate  level  In 
fiscal  1976. 

Sincerely, 

Birch  Bayh. 


BEGINNING  OF  BICENTENNIAL  YEAR 
BRINGS  VARIED  EXPRESSIONS  OP 
PATRIOTISM— MOBILE.  ALA.,  JULY 
4  PROGRAM  PRAISED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  it  v;as  my  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  of  the  finest  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  I  have  ever  experienced. 
At  Mobile,  Ala.,  approximately  30,000 
citizens  gathered  for  a  2-hour  spectacle 
that  was  both  thrilling  and  colorfully 
conducted.  There  was  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment by  Boots  Randolph  and  his 
band  and  spectacular  fireworks.  The 
ceremonins  were  highli.qhted  by  a  patri- 
otic parade  depicting  "Great  Moments  in 
History"  and  the  singing  of  combined 
church  choirs  in  a  beautiful  presentation 
of  patriotic  music.  The  large  audience  of 
children  and  adults  observed  a  moment 
of  silence  in  memory  of  those  missing 
and  dead  in  Vietnam,  while  a  replica 
Liberty  Bell  intoned  a  heart-stopping 
message  and  thousands  waved  fiags.  The 
197th  Infantry  Brigade  Choral  Group 
from  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  raised  their  vi- 
brant voices.  The  program  was  an  in- 
spired and  inspiring  celebration. 

The  committee  members  were  dedi- 
cated In  organizing  and  carrying  forward 
the  volunteer  effort.  Mayor  Robert  B. 
Doyle  and  Commissioners  Garj'  A. 
Greenough  and  Lambert  C.  Mims  deserve 
special  commendation.  O.  C.  Lockett  of 
the  Downtown  Improvement  Association, 
was  a  key  leader  in  the  event.  Rev.  Jerry 
Vines  gave  the  prayer  of  hope  and  faith. 
I  have  observed  that  across  our  great 
Natiofi,  such  expressions  of  patriotic 
emotion  arc  not  confined  to  organized 
gatherings.  During  the  Fourth  of  July 
period,  I  read  well-written  editorials  and 
new.spaper  columns  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Bicentennial  year.  I  especial- 
ly note  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Glo- 
rious Fourth,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  Independence  Day. 
It  recounts  the  political  and  economic 
trauma  our  Nation  has  experienced  this 
past  year,  but  pointedly  reminds  the 
reader  that  "American  democracy  has 
survived  the  past  12  months,"  as  an  ex- 
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ample  of  the  underlying  strength  of  sys- 
tem. Also  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  was  a  thoughtful  analyses  of  the 
Watergate  episode  and  the  legacy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  article  was  ex- 
cerpted from  an  essay  by  Edmund  Wolf 
in  -Suddeutsche  Zeitung."  of  Munich, 
Germany.  The  fundamental  message  of 
this  Nation's  underlying  greatness  is  por- 
trayed in  a  syndicated  article  produced 
by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  and 
in  an  excellent  column  by  Jack  Anderson. 
Even  as  the  glow  of  the  truly  glorious 
Fourth  just  past  fades  in  our  memories 
and  we  return  to  more  practical  matters, 
I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  read- 
ing of  these  articles  and  perhaps  the 
pre.^ervation  of  their  vital  messages  for 
another  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  four  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OHD.  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  July  4,  19751 
The  Glorious  Fourth 

Today  the  nation  Is  not  Just  marking 
the  199th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  a  his- 
toric document.  It  is  celebrating  the  en- 
durance of  an  audacious  Idea:  that  ordinary 
people  have  the  right  and  capacity  to  govern 
themselves,  to  promote  their  own  safety  and 
prosperity,  and  to  hold  their  rulers  account- 
a^Jle.  It  is  an  idea  that  gained  force  in  the 
American  colonies  when  July  4  was  still  an 
ordinary  day.  And  It  has  been  sustained  over 
two  centuries  less  by  the  eloquence  of  states- 
men than  by  the  effort  of  common  citizens. 

American  democracy  has  been  severely 
tested  in  the  past  decade,  and  especially  in 
the  last  12  months.  Since  last  year's  fire- 
works faded  from  the  sky,  the  greatest  politi- 
cal scandal  In  our  history  has  culminated  In 
the  resignation  of  a  President  who  faced 
impeachment.  Almost  every  month  has 
brought  new  allegations  of  abuses  of  power 
by  officials  and  agencies  entrusted  with  pro- 
tecting the  nation's  security.  A  costly  and 
traumatic  war  has  ended  in  defeat.  The  econ- 
omy has  been  staggered  by  Inflation,  reces- 
sion and  energy  problems.  Any  one  of  these 
difficulties  would  have  been  challenging  by 
itself.  Scandals  and  slumps  of  lesser  dimen- 
sions have  brought  down  other  democracies. 
And  as  the  comments  reprinted  elsewhere 
on  this  page  suggest,  the  collapse  of  the 
American  effort  In  Vietnam  and  th©  Water- 
gate crimes  have  caused  many  abroad,  as 
well  as  here,  at  least  to  ask  whether  the 
nation  can  any  longer  sustain  the  strength 
and  spirit  that  made  a  younger,  more  con- 
fident America  an  example  and  Inspiration 
for  the  world. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  American  democracy 
has  survived  the  past  12  months.  That  alone 
would  be  good  reason  to  celebrate  today.  The 
more  encouraging  fact  Is  that  the  republic 
has  survived  not  as  an  aging  giant  managing 
to  draw  a  few  more  breaths,  but  as  a  nation 
that  is  emerging  from  its  trials  quite  bat- 
tered but  much  more  mature.  Casual  con- 
fidence in  some  aspects  of  government  has 
been  destroyed.  But  the  basic  faith  In  the 
Constitution  and  the  people  has  been  Justi- 
fied. 

For  every  official  who  has  misused  the  pub- 
lic trust,  there  are  many  who  have  acted 
firmly  and  courageously  to  disclose  and  deal 
with  those  abuses.  In  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  the  doctrines  of  the  past  are  being 
reexamined.  More  open  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  politics  are  being  essayed.  And 
while  a  worrisome  amount  of  suspicion  and 
anxiety  does  exist,  the  country  has  not  been 
torn  apart  by  recriminations  or  violence. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  the  future  Is  as 
.sunny  as  an  ideal  Fourth  of  July.  Mr.  Nixon's 
resignation  did  not  solve  all  the  problems 
Watergate  revealed.  The  departure  from 
Vietnam  did  not  define  the  future  course  of 
foreign  policy.  National  debate  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  on  economic  and  energy  policy, 
seems  likely  to  continue  Inconclusively  for 
too  long  a  time.  But  that  Is  almost  always 
the  case;  Lord  Bryce  observed  that  American 
public  opinion  "is  slow  and  clumsy  in  grap- 
pling with  large  problems.  It  looks  at  them, 
talks  Incessantly  about  them,  compalns  of 
Congress  for  not  solving  them.  Is  distressed 
that  they  do  not  solve  themselves.  Yet  they 
remain  unsolved."  That,  written  70  years  ago. 
Is  true  today. 

Yet  Lord  Bryce  also,  wrote,  "We  must  re- 
member how  much  is  gained  as  well  as  lost 
by  the  slow  and  hesitating  working  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States."  The  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  knew 
this  very  well;  there  was  more  than  tactical 
cause  for  them  to  emphasize  "the  patient 
sufferance  of  these  Colonies"  under  British 
misrule.  Years  of  argument  and  uncertainty 
preceded  the  agreement  to  rebel;  and  that 
moment  of  eloquence  and  decisiveness  was 
followed  by  more  years  of  experimenting, 
mumbling  and  dissent.  That  is  the  nature  of 
the  democratic  process.  Self-government  Is  a 
continuous  process  of  debate,  accommoda- 
tion and  unsystematic  change.  And  it  Is 
when  people  seem  most  frustrated  and  con- 
fused that  holidays  are  most  timely.  For  it 
Is  immensely  refreshing  to  forget,  Just  for  a 
day,  the  more  taxing  aspects  of  freedom  and 
to  Indulge  in  some  uncomplicated  fireworks 
and  faith. 


On  Independence  Day 

No  one  can  understand  Watergate  without 
realizing  that  to  Americans  the  Constitution 
is  something  sacred,  as  is  perhaps  no  other 
such  document  In  the  world.  Not  that  all 
Americans  know  it  by  heart,  but  all  know 
that  It  is  there  and  that  it  places  a  limit  on 
the  power  of  government.  Watergate  and  its 
aftermath  represented  In  large  measure  an 
effort  to  preserve  Thomas  Jefferson's  legacy. 
More  than  all  the  rest  of  the  founding  fathers 
Jefferson  attempted  to  insure  for  the  Ameri- 
can future  not  only  a  political  but  also  an 
ethical  underpinning.  Yet,  it  Is  paradoxical 
that  during  his  terms  in  office  Jefferson,  that 
paragon  of  American  democracy,  was  accused 
of  more  breaches  of  the  Constitution  than 
those  that  toppled  Richard  Nixon. 

In  truth,  when  it  suited  his  purpose  Jef- 
lerson.  In  violation  of  his  own  Bill  of  Rights, 
authorized  the  search  and  seizure  of  persons, 
property,  papers,  and  effects;  permitted  the 
Jailing  of  political  opponents;  and  used  the 
army  in  peacetime  to  enforce  his  laws.  Here 
was  the  champion  of  free  speech  signing  a 
law  that  made  punishable  defamatory  or  dis- 
respectful utterances  about  the  President  cr 
Congress  Jefferson  said  that  an  officer  must 
be  prepared  to  Ignore  the  law  when  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  order  was  at  stake.  It  was 
Jefferson  too,  who  forged  the  tradition  of 
the  "strong  presidency."  He  Insisted  on  the 
principle  of  executive  privilege,  the  very 
right  that  Richard  Nixon  invoked  in  vain. 

His  human  arguments,  however,  were  of 
little  use  to  Richard  Nixon  becatise  he  had 
destroyed  the  basis  for  mutual  trust.  Yet 
how  is  it  possible  that  Jefferson,  who  vio- 
lated the  Constitution,  survives  as  the  almost 
mythical  embodiment  of  American  democ- 
racy? Possibly  because  during  his  time  he 
personified  the  American  tension  between 
conservatism  and  revolution.  Would  he, 
should  he  return  today,  be  ashamed  of  the 
country  that  developed  from  his  dreams? 

Jefferson  would  fight  to  this  day  for  the 
rights  and  Integrity  of  the  "little  man."  One 
might  speculate  that  he  might  have  Joined 
the   student   protests   against   the   Vietnam 


War  rather  than  siding  with  the  "silent 
majority."  He  once  wrote  that  a  rebellion 
here  and  there  is  a  good  thing.  He  could 
understand  that  the  man  in  the  White 
House  would  from  time  to  time  place  his  per- 
sonal responsibility  above  the  letter  of  the 
law.  But  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  tolerated  abdicating  this  prlxilege  to  a 
palace  guard.  Such  an  Incipient  dictatorship 
of  faceless  functionaries  would  have  triggered 
the  revolutionary  in  him. 

Would  he  be  proud  to  claim  paternity  of 
this  republic  of  immigrants  who  came  here 
obsessed  with  their  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness?  He  was  often  told 
that  bis  Bill  of  Rights  was  an  illusion  and 
many,  In  saying  so,  pointed  to  the  plight  of 
blacks.  Jefferson  had  cited  slavery  as  the 
greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
republic.  He  once  wrote  that  he  feared  for 
his  country  when  he  considered  that  God  was 
just  and  that  His  justice  could  not  forever 
sleep.  He  never  forgave  those  who  edited  out 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  his  de- 
nunciation of  slavery.  Yet  the  lord  of  Monti- 
cello  maintained  slaves  of  his  own  and  was 
unable  to  set  them  frea  because  the  laws  of 
Virginia  required  him  to  leave  the  state 
should  he  have  done  so. 

Possibly  the  problems  faced  by  Mr.  Ford 
in  the  White  House  would  fill  him  with  pity 
rather  than  envy.  But  that  Is  not  certain. 
Even  In  his  days  nothing  was  easy — it  !s 
never  easy  to  rule  in  a  democracy.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  Jefferson  would  find  in 
today's  America  the  Inner  vitality  that 
marked  the  small  band  of  revolutionaries  200 
years  ago.  He  might  recognize  the  essence  of 
his  spirit,  an  irrepressible  optimism  that 
despite  everything  moves  toward  a  solution 
of  all  problems.  Europeans  might  find  it  hard 
to  share  In  this  optimism  but  a  retvu-nlng 
Jefferson  would  sense  It  and  might  Just  be 
envious  of  the  power  and  the  opportunities 
Mr.  Ford  holds  In  his  hands. 

[Prom  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association! 
Declaration  of  Independence 

Not  many  Americans  could  recite  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  If  called  upon 
to  do  so.  Nor  should  they  be  expected  to,  for 
It  speaks  of  many  things  that  are  so  much 
dead  history. 

But  It  must  be  a  rare  person  who  has  not 
made  its  salient  phrases  a  permanent  part  of 
his  memory:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident — all  men  are  created  equal — 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights— life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

The  bulk  of  the  Declaration,  all  the  many 
"he  has's"  listing  the  numerous  grievances 
the  colonies  had  against  George  III,  holds 
little  Interest  for  us  today.  It  was  not  that 
way  m  the  beginning,  though,  as  Donald 
Barr  Chldsey  reminded  us  a  few  years  ago 
In  a  fascinating  book  about  the  document, 
"July  4, 1776." 

When  the  Declaration  was  first  published, 
he  wrote,  and  for  some  years  afterward,  the 
opening  paragraphs  caused  little  comment 
one  way  or  another.  Philosophy  was  the 
fashion  In  1776  and  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  there  would  be  a  flowery  and  a  high 
principled  apologia  before  the  real  argument 
was  gotten  to. 

The  colonists  were  Interested  In  more  Im- 
mediate matters.  Philosophy  was  for  the 
Intellectual,  an  appropriate  decoration,  but 
In  Itself  without  significance.  The  men  on 
the  street,  or  In  the  field,  wanted  sterner 
stuff,  noisier,  a  specific  hammer-and-tongs 
attack  upon  an  actual  physical  being, 
namely  King  George." 

Today,  It  Is  Just  the  opposite.  We  coiUdn't 
care  less  about  this  section  of  the  Declara- 
tion. We  are  no  longer  angry  at  King  George. 
It  Is  the  philosophical  Introduction,  as  Chld- 
sey noted,  that  the  world  has  come  to  love. 
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Indeed,  to  meet  Americans,  It  U  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Being  such  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
American  credo.  It  Is  something  we  cannot 
be  neutral  about.  We  are  stUl  arguing — 
perhaps  more  today  than  ever  before  in  our 
history — about  what  It  really  means  to  say 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  and  how 
such  a  belief  Is  to  be  translated  Into  action. 
It  Is  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  a  controversy 
going  as  to  whether  there  is  even  a  Creator, 
much  less  one  who  created  men  with  "cer- 
tain inalienable  rights." 

As  a  scientific  treatise,  as  a  statement  of 
provable  fact,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But  as  a 
testament  of  the  human  spirit,  as  a  guide 
and  a  goal — and  a  goad — for  posterity,  as  a 
dream  and  a  faith  we  are  still  dismally  far 
from  realizing,  yet  cannot  let  go  of,  there 
Is  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 

No  nation  ever  had  such  a  birth  certificate 
as  this  cherished  piece  of  parchment,  our 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  4,  1975] 
To  Be  199,  SoMZTHiNG  Mtjst  Be  Right 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten) 

So  routinely  does  It  come  upon  us  each 
year  disguised  as  a  holiday,  so  prosaic  are 
its  trappings  of  beach  frolic,  ball  games, 
picnic  baskets  and  backyard  sparklers,  so 
complacently  sure  are  we  it  will  return  that 
we  forget  what  we  once  knew:  that  the  an- 
nual reappearance  of  this  day  is  the  marvel 
of  the  political  ages. 

This  year,  the  Fourth  of  July  finds  us 
with  our  fingers  burnt,  our  ambitions  de- 
flated, our  parameters  narrowed. 

Even  as  the  American  Empire  retracts  and 
the  American  Dream  loses  a  little  roslness, 
events  in  India,  Chile,  Portugal,  the  Philip- 
pines and  elsewhere — where  democracy, 
after  billowing  brightly  on  a  puff  of  hope 
and  Idealism,  fell  to  the  dust — show  us  how 
fragile  Is  the  seed  we  planted  on  this  day  199 
years  ago;  how  epochal  is  our  achievement 
In  keeping  it  alive;  how  majestic  is  the  re- 
sulting tree  that  shelters  us. 

Whatevei  fiope  exists  in  the  world  that  men 
and  women  may  pursue  their  individual 
destinies,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors  and 
partake  of  the  liberty,  diversity  and  humane- 
ness that  Is  found  only  under  rule  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  hangs  upon  the  an- 
nual return  of  this  day. 

The  grasping  of  dictatorial  power  by  Indira 
Gandhi,  and  the  acquiescence  In  this  trav- 
esty by  the  Indian  establishment,  threaten- 
ing the  extinction  of  democracy  In  its  larg- 
est and  most  challenging  setting,  will  strike 
thoughtful  Americans  as  a  catastrophe  of 
the  most  mournful  kind. 

Yet  It  touches  a  chord  of  pride  in  us,  too. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  Richard  Nixon, 
whatever  the  sins  on  his  head,  never  at- 
temoted  what  the  sanctimonious  Mrs. 
Gandhi  has  stooped  to.  Had  Nixon  done  so, 
no  one  of  significance  would  have  obeyed 
his  orders. 

During  Nixon's  last  year  as  President,  es 
he  was  pushed  into  the  corner  by  Watergate, 
there  was  some  fear  here  that  he  might  re- 
sort to  force  against  Congress  and  the  courts. 

We  looked  Into  this  possibility  and  found 
a  framework  of  emergency  laws  existed  that 
an  embattled  President  might  pervert  Into  a 
springboard  to  a  coup. 

There  are  more  than  500  separate  federal 
laws  delegating  extraordinary  authority  to 
the  President  during  a  national  emergency. 
Theoretically.  Nixon  could  have  fabricated 
an  emergency;  he  could  have  put  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  under  martial  law  and  manipu- 
lated all  those  wires  to  put  down  his  ac- 
cusers. 

We  talked  to  some  of  the  generals,  ad- 
mirals, law  enforcers,  cabinet  officers  and 
White  House  aides  who  would  have  to  en- 


force such  orders  if  an  unscrupulous  or 
demented  President  Issued  them.  We  became 
convinced  that  no  such  orders  would  be 
obeyed. 

As  It  turned  out,  after  Nixon  admitted  his 
complicity,  his  actual  power  vanished.  Had 
he  not  resigned,  we  concluded  that  most  of 
the  loyalists  remaining  on  his  staff  were  pre- 
pared to  walk  out,  leaving  him  alone  and 
unable  to  act. 

Something  unique  In  human  history  Is 
visible  here,  and  we  must  try  to  grasp  It. 
More  than  a  century  ago,  a  private  citizen 
named  Abraham  Lincoln  speculated  about 
such  matters  In  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  to  an 
audience  of  farmers. 

Why,  he  asked,  did  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  others  put  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  such  bold  and  sweeping  words?  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,"  they 
wrote,  "that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. . . ." 

Why,  asked  Lincoln,  did  the  founding  fa- 
thers have  to  say  "all  men  are  created  equal," 
Instead  of  putting  it  in  some  qualified  way? 
Didn't  they  kQOw  all  men  were  created  un- 
equal, too,  and  that  overstating  things  plays 
Into  the  hands  of  cynics  and  critics? 

Lincoln  concluded  that  the  founding  fa- 
thers feared,  in  the  generations  to  follow, 
there  would  arise  men  and  classes  and  reli- 
gions who  would  want  to  subjugate  less 
powerful  Americans,  take  away  their  liberties 
and  set  up  special  rules  for  themselves. 

"That  old  Declaration,"  as  Lincoln  called 
It,  had  to  have  unequivocal  words  In  It  that 
would  choke  In  their  throats.  It  had  to  be  "a 
hard  nut  to  crack"  for  would-be  usurpers, 
had  to  Instill  In  every  heart  a  simple  picture 
of  what  America  aimed  at,  said  Lincoln — a 
picture  worth  fighting  for  and  dying  for. 

At  age  199,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
some  of  that  message  came  across.  So  run  up 
the  flag  today.  Ring  the  bells  and  sing  the 
old  songs.  For  all  our  boners  and  blunders, 
we  have  done  something  right. 

Footnote:  This  Is  an  appropriate  time  to 
remind  Americans  of  our  search  for  a  bicen- 
tennial slogan.  A  few  months  ago,  we  sug- 
gested that  the  people,  rather  than  the  gov- 
ernment should  produce  the  right  words  for 
1976.  So  we  invited  our  readers  to  tell  how 
they  feel  about  their  country  on  her  200th 
birthday.  Almost  a  million  letters  have 
poured  In,  together  with  offers  of  prizes.  So 
mail  your  slogan  to  Slogans  USA,  Box  1976, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
Btand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
tomorrow  will  meet  at  10:30  a.m.  After 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 


der, Mr.  Taft  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement.  Sena- 
tors may  expect  rollcall  votes  on  amend- 
ments tiiereto  and/or  on  final  passage 
of  the  biU. 

At  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  tomorrow,  the 
1  hour  under  rule  XXn  will  begin  run- 
ning on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture, 
with  the  automatic  quorum  call  to  occur 
at  4  p.m.  and  the  automatic  rollcall  vote 
to  occur  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum,  or  at  about  4:15  p.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  cloture 
motion,  depending  upon  the  outcome,  if 
the  motion  is  not  agreed  to  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  or  it  may  continue  on  the  New 
Hampshire  dispute  tomorrow. 

Senators  might  be  interested  in  taking 
a  look  at  the  workload  which,  it  is  hoped, 
can  be  consummated  during  the  month 
of  July.  These  are  in  addition  to  various 
other  measures  which  are  on  the  calen- 
dar or  which  may  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar for  floor  debate. 

They  will  not  necessarily  be  called  up 
in  the  order  stated,  but  they  will  be  on 
the  calendar  and  ready  for  action  at 
some  point,  hopefully,  during  the  month 
of  July. 

The  New  Hampshire  election  dispute, 
of  course. 

The  Energy  Allocation  Act  extension, 
S.  1849. 

The  P\iel  Efficiency  for  Automobiles 
measure,  S.  1883. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act. 

The  Elk  Hills  measure. 

Coal  leasing  and  coal  conversion  leg- 
islation. 

ERDA. 

The  Energy  Production  Board. 

Reregulation  of  natural  gas,  S.  692. 

The  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  H.R.  6219. 

Senate  Resolution  160,  which  has  to 
do  with  Diego  Garcia. 

S.  349,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

S.  670,  a  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  644,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Con- 
sumer Safety  Commission,  to  authorize 
new  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  4222,  an  act  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act. 

S.  963,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Various  appropriations  bills  and  con- 
ference reports. 

In  view  of  the  very  heavy  work  load 
that  is  facing  the  Senate,  I  have  been 
authorized  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  state  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Senate  to  be  in  session  on  Satur- 
days during  the  month  of  July  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  month  of  August, 
which,  according  to  the  previous  sched- 
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ule  that  has  been  laid  out,  would  be 
utilized  for  purposes  of  meeting  constit- 
uents back  in  the  home  States  and  con- 
ducting committee  meetings,  committee 
hearings,  et  cetera,  with  no  Senate  floor 
sessions. 

There  is  a  pretty  rough-looking  road 
ahead,  with  several  measures  in  the 
ofiBng,  especially  enerey  measures;  so  I 
should  think  that  Senators  will  want  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  Saturday 
sessions  and  arrange  their  schedules 
accordingly. 

It  may  be  necessary  also  to  have  some 
late  sessions  during  July,  with  the  Senate 
coming  in  early  and  working  late,  and 
with  rollcalls  occurring  daily. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  6:35 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  9,  1975,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  8, 1975: 

Mississippi  River  Commission 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Irving  McQlnnls,  Corps 


of  Engineers,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  under  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
28  June  1879  (21  Stat.  37)  (33  U.8.C.  642), 
vice  MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Parfitt,  reassigned. 

In  the  Air  Fobce 
The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  Uentenant  general  ■ 
Maj.  Gen.  Devol  Brett,  265-26-8632FR  (ma- 
jor  general,    Regular    Air    Force),    U.S.    Air 
Force. 

Messages  received  July  1,  1975,  under 
authority  of  the  order  of  May  26,  1975: 

National  Mediation  Board 
George  S.  Ives,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1  (reappointment). 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Irving  M.  Pollack,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1980 
(reappointment) . 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Evans,  037-18-2880FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 


of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  foUows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  Rhodes,  234-24-74 16FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Messages  received  after  adjournment 
on  Monday,  July  7,  1975: 

Legal    Services    Corporation 

Marlow  W.  Cook,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  of  2 
years  commencing  upon  the  date  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  (new  position). 

J.  Melville  Broughton,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a 
term  of  3  years  commencing  upon  the  date 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  (new  posi- 
tion). 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive  nominations  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  7, 1975: 

William  L.  Knecht,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  a  term  of  2  years 
commencing  upon  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  April  28,  1975. 

Edith  Green,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  for  a  term  of  3  years  commenc- 
ing ujxjn  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  board,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
April  28,  1975. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  every  nation  he  who  fears  God  and 
does  what  is  right  is  acceptable  to  Him. — 
Acts  10:35. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  above  us  and 
within  us,  in  spirit  we  kneel  before  this 
altar  of  prayer  set  up  by  our  fathers  at 
our  Nation's  birth  that  we  the  leaders  of 
our  people  may  receive  from  Thee 
strength  sufficient  for  every  need,  good 
will  to  motivate  every  endeavor,  and 
grace  adequate  for  every  experience. 

In  these  days  which  test  our  souls  and 
try  our  spirits  help  us  to  maintain  our 
integrity,  to  be  hospitable  to  the  highest 
we  know,  to  serve  our  country  as  best  we 
can,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  faith  of  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

Thus  may  our  country  be  blest  with 
wise  leadership  by  worthy  leaders  for  the 
highest  good  of  our  wonderful  land. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heitlng,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles: 

On  June  27, 1975: 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing  appropriations   for   the   fiscal    year 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  28,  1975: 

H.R.  4221.  An  act  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  education  laws;  and 

H.R.  6698.  An  act  to  amend  section  1113 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  permanent 
the  program  of  temporary  assistance  for  U.S. 
citizens  returned  from  abroad,  subject  to  spe- 
cific limitations  on  the  aggregate  dollar 
amount  of  such  assistance  which  may  be 
provided  and  on  the  period  for  which  such 
assistance  may  be  furnished  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  30,  1975: 

H.R.  6900.  An  act  to  provide  an  additional 
13  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program  and 
the  special  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  extend  the  special  unemployment 
assistance  program  for  1  year,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7709.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle;  and 

H.R.  8030.  An  act  to  increase  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation  until  November  15,  1975. 
On  July  1,  1975: 

H.R.  8109.  An  act  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion against  the  loss  of  medicaid  because  of 
the  1972  increase  In  social  security  benefits, 
and  to  extend  the  exemption  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  certain 
requirements  relating  to  choice  of  providers. 
On  July  2, 1975: 

H.R.  37.  An   act  to  authorize  appropria- 


tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act; 

H.R.  5398.  An  act  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments 
on  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed  or  underemployed  as 
the  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions; 
and 

H.R.  6387.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
as  amended,  for  3  months. 

On  July  3,  1975: 

H.R.  6054,  An  act  to  authorize  further 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  Julv"7,  1975: 

H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
lupe Vlllegas-Cantu; 

H.R.  1556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hendrika 
Koenders  Lyne: 

H.R.  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
George  Moore,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force: 

H.R.  3382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe:  and 

H  R.  5217.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  bridge  alterations, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to  author- 
ize for  the  Coast  Guard  average  military 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 
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H.R.  5398.  An  act  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments 
on  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed  or  underemployed  as 
the  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  jj- 

HJl.  3922.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  certain  so- 
cial services  programs  for  older  Americans 
and  to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations contained  in  such  act,  to  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  5901.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Education  Division  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,  1976. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  section  3620 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  resjject  to  cer- 
tain disbursements  to  be  made  by  banks, 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  credit  unions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3922)  entitled  "an  act  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
to  establish  certain  social  services  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  and  to  extend 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
contained  in  such  act,  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  age,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
ScHWEncER,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Stafford 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  5901)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Education 
Division  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  September  30.  1976.  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mag- 
NTTSON,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Hollings,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
ScHWEncER,  and  Mr.  Young  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  41.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Angelo 
B.  Cortes; 

S.  51.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Andres 
B.  Paslon; 

S.  52.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosarlo 
T.  Quljano,  Walter  York  Quljano,  Ramon 
Tork  Quljano,  Tarcisxis  York  Quljano,  Denis 
York  Quljano,  and  Paul  York  Quljano; 

S.  55.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlno  Men- 
doza  Pascua; 

S.  92.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Hen- 
rique Carlos  Gibson: 

8.  128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonor 
Lopez; 

S.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lisa 
Maria  Potter  (also  known  as  Lisa  Maria  Ve- 


rest,  Mary  Alice  Verest,  and  Mary  Alice 
Eplphanlo) ; 

S.  223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Garza: 

S.  270.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Elkhart,  Kans.,  for  airport  purposes; 

S.  381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ludwlk 
Kikla; 

S.  447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Cor- 
tez  Pineda; 

S.  485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Fernandez  Tlrao  and  his  wife,  Benylln-Lynda 
Oblena  Tlrao; 

S.  533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jlrl  Emanuel 
Huebner; 

S.  606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Josellto 
S.  Area  and  Dr.  Corazon  I.  Area; 

S.  738.  An  act  to  authorize  Robert  L.  Rausch 
to  accept  an  office  or  position  In  a  university 
maintained  by  the  Government  of  Canada; 

S.  844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benedlcto 
Principe  and  his  wife,  Erllnda  Madula 
Principe; 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Andre  Tasselln  and  his  wife,  Pablenne  Fran- 
colse  Tasselln; 

S.  1152.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 28.  1973  (87  Stat.  904)  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  provisions  of  said  act  to  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code: 

S.  1622.  An  act  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  Phan  Thl  Yen. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERE TO  SIT  DURING  HOUSE 
SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  the 
Atmosphere  be  permitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
its  report  on  H.R.  7014,  the  energy  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNSATISFACTORY  ENERGY  POLICY 
OF  PRESIDENT  FORD 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  recognize  the 
totally  unsatisfactory  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  of  our  President  Ford 
regarding  energy  which  came  to  its  sum- 
mit over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend. 


Virtually  every  oil  company  in  this  Na- 
tion, coincidentally  and  without  any 
faint  conspiratorial  motivation,  of 
course,  raised  the  price  of  gasoline  for 
the  patriotic  citizens  celebrating  our 
199th  anniversary  from  2  to  5  cents  a 
gallon.  It  is  an  unfortunate  result  of  the 
$1  per  barrel  tax  which  bsgan  this  pol- 
icy: It  is  most  unfair  to  increase  this 
burden  upon  millions  of  citizens  least 
able  to  pay  the  additional  price  for  this 
necessity  of  life,  now  affected  with  a 
public  interest.  This  Congress  should  in- 
quire into  this  imsatisfactory  policy  of 
this  administration. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  CONCERN- 
ING THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Noith  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  proposal 
made  by  President  Ford  to  dismantle 
the  highway  trust  fund  and  place  one- 
half  of  it  in  general  revenue  is  unwise 
and  not  in  the  national  interest.  Once 
this  money  gets  it  to  the  general  fund  to 
compete  with  various  social  and  welfare 
programs,  little  of  it  will  be  used  for 
highway  improvements. 

The  President's  proposal  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  fund  remain  with  the 
States  collecting  it,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
serves study  and  consideration. 

This  fimd  is  financed  by  highway 
users  through  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
taxes  to  provide  safer  and  more  ade- 
quate highways  and  the  fund  should  be 
continued  until  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established  are  achieved. 

Highway  users  pay  gasoline  tax  to  fi- 
nance highway  improvements,  not  to 
place  money  in  the  General  Treasury 
for  various  Federal  programs.  The  Pres- 
ident's proposal  of  limiting  Federal 
highway  spending  to  the  interstate  road 
system  would  be  especially  bad  for 
States  like  North  Carolina  which  did  not 
receive  its  share  of  mileage  when  the 
Interstate  road  program  was  estab- 
lished. 

This  trust  fund,  like  other  trust 
funds,  was  created  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. When  the  highway  trust  fund  was 
established  in  1956,  the  people  were 
given  a  moral  commitment  that  their 
gasoline  taxes  would  be  used  to  improve 
highways.  Destruction  of  the  fund  would 
be  breaking  faith  with  the  American 
people.  If  the  gasoline  tax  is  not  to  be 
used  for  highway  improvements,  then 
the  tax  should  be  repealed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  5901.  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  5901)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Education  Division  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
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disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Flood, 
Natcher.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Casey,  Patten, 
Obey,  Roybal,  Stokes,  Mahon,  Michel. 
Shriver,  Conte,  and  Cederberg. 


of  his  own  political  persuasion  would 
be  appointed  to  fill  his  position. 

While  I  can  readily  understand  his  de- 
sire to  pass  the  torch  to  another  liberal, 
Justice  Douglas  should  do  what  is  clearly 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation,  and 
that  is  resign. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  we  will  not  call  up 
the  first  suspension,  H.R.  5512,  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  amendments.  I 
understand  the  chairman  will  seek  a  rule 
on  the  bill  and  it  will  be  scheduled  at  a 
later  date. 

We  will  continue  with  H.R.  5608, 
acquisition  of  wetlands,  and  H.R.  49  pe- 
troleum reserves  (Elk  Hills),  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  SHOULD  STEP 
DOWN 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unfortunate  New  Year's  Eve  stroke  suf- 
fered by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  not 
only  left  the  76-year-old  Supreme  Court 
Justice  severely  paralyzed,  it  also  crip- 
pled the  operations  of  the  High  Court 
itself. 

The  workload,  shifted  to  the  other 
Justices  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Douglas'  ab- 
sence, has  strained  the  Court's  ability  to 
function  properly  and  eflBciently. 

In  the  7  months  from  the  time  of  the 
stroke  which  hospitalized  him,  Mr. 
Douglas  has  issued  only  two  majority 
opinions,  one  in  a  case  heard  before  he 
was  stricken,  and  a  handful  of  dissents 
and  occurrences. 

I  cannot  in  all  honesty  say  that  I  miss 
his  caustic  and  constitutionally  question- 
able opinions  from  the  bench.  Over  the 
years  I  have  often  found  myself  at  odds 
with  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  controversial 
positions. 

But  aside  from  my  personal  feelings 
about  Mr.  Douglas'  polit  ,  I  feel  that 
for  the  good  of  the  coimL.y  and  the  ju- 
dicial process  he  should  step  down  from 
his  high  position  before  the  Supreme 
Court  begins  its  next  term  in  Octob?r. 

Had  Ju.?tice  Douglas  been  a  strict  con- 
structionist, there  is  no  doubt,  in  my 
opinion,  there  would  have  already  teen 
a  loud  and  continued  clamor  by  the  press 
for  his  retirement.  But,  even  as  his  physi- 
cal condition  worsens,  there  has  not  been 
a  peep  from  the  liberal  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  reported  that 
one  of  the  factors  affecting  Justice 
Douglas'  decision  to  hold  on  to  his  judi- 
cial power  as  long  as  he  can  is  that  he 
hopes  to  stay  in  ofiBce  until  after  the  1976 
Presidential  election.  Should  a  Democrat 
win  that  election,  presumably  someone 


slstance  program,  to  extend  the  special  un- 
employment assistance  program  for  one  year, 
and  for  other  purposes.'  " 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SECRETARY  CALLAWAY  AND  SEN- 
ATOR BENTSEN  SPEAK  TO  FORT 
WALTON  BEACH  CHAMBER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fort 
Walton  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Florida's  first  and  finest  district 
were  privileged  to  have  as  guest  speakers 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Howard  H. 
"Bo"  Callaway,  and  Texas  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen  at  the  annual  chamber  meeting 
on  June  27. 

It  was  an  outstanding  occasion,  at- 
tended by  about  400  of  the  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders  of  Fort  Walton  Beach  and 
their  ladies  and  representatives  of  the 
nearby  chambers. 

The  presence  of  these  distinguished 
officials  speaks  well  for  the  recognition 
Fort  Walton  Beach  and  Florida's  First 
District  enjoys  in  Washington.  Secretary 
Callaway  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  post  which 
he  is  now  vacating  to  become  national 
campaign  manager  for  President  Ford 
in  the  next  election.  Senator  Bentsen  is 
recognized  for  his  sound  views  in  Na- 
tional Government  and  he  is  one  of  the 
ranking  contenders  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Their  speeches  were  well  re- 
ceived. It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce 
both. 

The  meeting  marked  the  completion  of 
Clifford  Long's  presidency  of  the  cham- 
ber. Under  his  guidance  the  chamber 
has  made  excellent  progress.  It  continues 
to  demonstrate  the  "can  do"  spirit  which 
typifies  Fort  Walton  Beach.  He  has  been 
succeeded  as  president  by  LeDon  An- 
chors, a  member  of  an  old,  leading  local 
family.  He  has  rendered  distinctive  serv- 
ice to  the  community  as  a  rising  young 
Fort  Walton  Beach  attorney. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

WASHDJGTON,   D.C., 

June  27.  1975. 
Hon.  CARL  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  June  26,  1975,  the  Clerk 
has  received  this  date  the  following  messages 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  8109.  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  the  protection  against 
the  loss  of  medicaid  because  of  the  1972  In- 
crease in  Social  Security  benefits,  and  to 
extend  the  exemption  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  choice  of  provider;  and 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5398)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
temporary  assistance  to  help  defray  mort- 
gage payments  on  homes  owned  by  persons 
who  are  temporarily  unemployed  or  under- 
employed as  the  result  of  adverse  economic 
conditions." 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

June  27. 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  June  26,  1975,  the  Clerk 
has  received  this  date  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

"That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
6900,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional thirteen  weeks  of  benefits  under  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program  and  the  special  unemployment  as- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  on  Thursday,  June  26.  1975, 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  did,  on  June  27, 
1975,  sign  the  following  enrolled  bills  of 
the  House  and  an  enrolled  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1387.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Raul 
Alvarez  Rodriguez; 

H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
lupe Vlllegas-Cantu; 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaclnta 
Roque  Armstrong-Perez; 

H.R.  1408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Hoffman; 

H.R.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
T.  Ansley; 

H.R.  1421.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stepha- 
nie Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman; 

H.R.  1510.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Steve  P. 
Reese: 

H.R.  1556.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Hendrlka 
Koenders  Lyne; 

H.R.  1649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
D.  Harden; 

H.R.  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
George  Moore.  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force: 

H.R.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gilda  Haro; 

H.R.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hlnck: 

H.H.  3382.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe: 

H.R.  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randall 
L.  Talbot: 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
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ment  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  bridge  alterations, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to  au- 
thorize the  Coast  Guard  average  military  stu- 
dent loads,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6900.  An  act  to  provide  an  additional 
13  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program  and 
the  special  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  extend  the  special  unemployment 
assistance  program  for  1  year,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  7709.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle;   and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  In 
Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

And  on  Monday.  June  30,  1975,  sign 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  as  follows: 

H.R.  5398.  An  act  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments 
on  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed  or  underemployed  as 
the  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions- 
and 

H.R.  8109.  An  act  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion against  the  loss  of  medicaid  because  of 
the  1972  Increase  In  social  security  benefits, 
and  to  extend  the  exemption  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  certain 
requirements  relating  to  choice  of  provider. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture; which  was  read  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations : 

Washington,  D.C, 

JuTie  26, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representativea, 
WashiTujton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
June  26,  1975,  considered  and  "unanimously 
approved  the  following  works  plans  for  water- 
shed projects,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  by  Executive  Communication 
800: 

Bayou  Bonne  Idee,  Louisiana. 

First  Capitol,  Wisconsin. 

Newman  Lake,  Washington. 

Spring  Canyon,  Wyoming. 

Attached  are  Committee  resolutions  with 
respect  to  these  projects. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 

Sincerely,  * 

Thomas  S.  Folbt, 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

^  June  27. 1975. 

Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 
Washingtcm.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelone  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
12:10  P.M.  on  Friday,  June  27,  1975.  and  said 
to   contain   a   message  from  the  President 


wherein  he  transmits  the  Second  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Director  of  the  National  Lung 
Institute,  as  required  by  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lu^ig,  ai.d  Kood  Act  of  1972. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 
I  W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
LUNG  INSTITUTE— MESSAGE 

FROM   THE    PRESIDENT   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Lung  Institute,  as  required  by  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972.  This  report  was  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council,  and  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  program  plan  for  the 
next  five  years. 

The  five-year  resource  allocation  pro- 
jection proposes  two  levels  of  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  years  1977  through  1981, 
both  of  which  are  in  excess  of  what  has 
been  requested  in  the  1976  budget.  The 
report  states  that  these  projected  ex- 
penditures are  based  on  scientific  judg- 
ment of  these  particular  research  areas, 
but  correctly  recognizes  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  national  resources  for  the  pro- 
gram must  be  determined  In  relationship 
to  other  competing  national  needs  and  in 
accord  with  the  total  resources  available 
for  Federal  programs. 

The  report  describes  encouraging 
progress.  Since  1969,  deaths  caused  by 
the  number  one  killer— coronary  heart 
disease— have  shown  a  decline  of  about 
two  percent,  or  14,000  deaths,  per  year. 
Deaths  from  stroke,  hypertension  and 
rheumatic  heart  disease  are  continuing 
their  downward  trend,  ?.nd  the  death 
rate  from  emphysema  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis, after  years  of  sharp  increases,  has 
leveled  off. 

Investments  in  the  National  Heart. 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Program 
are  showing  results.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  momentum  will  be  maintained  and 
through  successful  research  and  its  appli- 
cation in  medical  practice,  loss  of  lives 
from  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases  will  be  further  reduced. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  June  27.  1975. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

„'  June  27,  1975. 

Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 


White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
12:10  P-M.  on  Friday,  June  27.  1975,  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  third  President's 
report  on  the  occupational  safety  and  health 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  carried 
out  under  the  Occupetlonal  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


THIRD  PRESIDENTS  REPORT  ON 
OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACTIVITIES  OF  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-115) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  submitting  today  the  third  Presi- 
dent's report  on  the  occupational  safety 
and  health  activities  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment carried  out  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

This  report — covering  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission  for  calendar  year  1973— in- 
dicates significant  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  a  safe  and  healthful  work  en- 
vironment for  all  Americans.  It  also 
points  to  the  tasks  ahead. 

Government  efforts  in  occupational 
safety  and  health  began  to  show  signifi- 
cant results  in  1973.  Increased  public  at- 
tention was  focused  on  the  problems  of 
workplace  hazards.  This  awareness  was 
refiected  in  a  number  of  areas — collective 
bargaining  agreements,  union  and  indus- 
try safety  and  health  program  activities, 
and  industry  association  and  journal  ar- 
ticles, among  others. 

Another  achievement  in  1973  was  the 
development  of  State  occupational  safety 
and  health  programs.  The  Department  of 
Labor  approved  twenty  new  State  plans 
marking  important  progress  toward  de- 
velopment of  an  integrated  Federal-State 
partnership  in  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

During  1973,  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare— which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  occupational  safety  and 
health  research — significantly  increased 
knowledge  of  toxic  substances  and  other 
causes  of  unhealthy  working  environ- 
ments. It  also  further  developed  detailed 
criteria  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  establishing  standards  govern- 
ing the  use  of  hazardous  substances  in 
the  workplace. 

This  report  contains  results  of  the  first 
full-year  occupational  injury  and  illness 
survey,  covering  1972.  This  survey  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  become 
the  base  for  the  future  measure  of  prog- 
ress in  reducing  deaths,  injuries,  and  ill- 
nesses caused  by  workplace  conditions. 
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The  1973  report  is  another  step  in  pro- 
viding a  record  of  our  Government's  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  a  safe  and  healthful 
work  environment  for  all  Americans.  All 
of  us  share  this  goal  of  improving  the 
welfare  of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  our  country. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  June  27,  1975. 


COMMUNICATION     FROM     THE 
CLERK  OF  THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  27, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Speaker:    I   have  the  honor  to 
transmit   herewith   a  sealed  envelope  from 
the    White    House,    received    In    the    Clerk's 
Office  at  12:10  P.M.  on  Friday,  June  27,  1975, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident wherein  he  transmits  the  1974  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-602). 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


1974  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  RADIA- 
TION CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1974  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  (Public  Law  90-602),  as  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  report's  only  recommendation  is 
that  the  requirement  for  the  report  itself, 
as  contained  in  P.L.  90-602,  be  repealed. 
All  of  the  information  foimd  in  the  re- 
port is  available  to  Congress  on  a  more 
immediate  basis  through  congressional 
committee  oversight  and  budget  hear- 
ings. The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  concluded  that 
this  annual  report  serves  little  useful 
purpose  and  diverts  agency  resources 
from  more  productive  activities. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  June  27.  1975. 


Washington,  D.C,  July  7, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The     Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed   envelope   from 
the   White   House,   received    In   the   Clerk's 
Office  at  12:45  P.M.  on  Monday,  July  7,  1975, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident transmitting  a  draft  bill  entitled  'Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1975,"  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  t  U  and  a  Department 
of    Transportation    Environmental    Impact 
Statement  on  the  proposed  legislation. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  frota  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


A  DRAFT  BILL  ENTITLED  "FEDERAL- 
AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1975, "  WITH 
ANALYSIS  OP  THE  BILL  AND  AN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-204) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Twenty  years  ago.  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  to  the  Congress  a  landmark 
report  on  our  Nation's  highways.  That 
report,  and  the  legislation  it  inspired, 
launched  the  Nation  on  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  public  works  programs  In  his- 
tory— construction  of  the  42,500-mile  In- 
terstate Highway  System. 

Today,  eighty-five  percent  of  the  In- 
terstate system  is  open  to  traffic,  and  the 
system  has  proven  vital  to  the  Nation's 
commercial  prosperity  and  to  the  Indi- 
vidual mobility  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund  which  has 
financed  this  remarkable  program  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  October  1,  1977. 
I  am  today  recommending  legislation  to 
extend  the  Trust  Fund  but  limit  Its  use 
to  completion  and  Improvement  of  the 
Interstate  system  itself.  Other  highway 
projects  receiving  Federal  assistance 
would  be  fimded  through  the  general 
treasury. 

In  addition.  I  am  recommending  that 
Income  to  the  Fund  be  reduced  by  trans- 
ferring two  cents  of  the  current  Federal 
gasoline  tax  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the 
general  treasury.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
recommending  that  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  be  reduced  by  one  cent  per  gallon 
In  those  States  which  increase  their  State 
gasoline  tax  by  an  equal  amoimt. 

In  this  way,  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  deal  with  their  own 
transportation  problems  will  be  im- 
proved, but  costs  to  the  highway  user 
will  not  be  increased. 

Top  priority  In  this  legislation  will  go 
to  completion  of  those  segments  of  the 
Interstate  System  which  will  make  the 
system  truly  national  In  scope. 

I  am  also  proposing  consolidation  of 
Federal  highway  programs  imder  three 
broadly-based  categories,  combining 
some  thirty  narrow  grant-in-aid  pro- 


grams now  in  existence.  The  three  pro- 
grams will  deal,  respectively,  with  urban 
and  suburban  transportation,  rural 
transportation  and  highway  safety  im- 
provements. 

The  highway  program  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  a  Federal  program  that  has 
expanded  over  the  years  into  areas  of 
State  and  local  responsibility,  distorting 
the  priorities  of  those  governments. 

The  legislation  I  propose  will  refocus 
the  Federal  attention  on  the  Interstate 
System,  which  is  clearly  of  national  sig- 
nificance, and  provide  fiexible  aid  for 
other  highway  construction  in  a  manner 
which  fully  respects  State  and  local  de- 
cision-making roles. 

This  is  consistent  with  my  general 
philosophy  that  we  should  not,  at  the 
Federal  level,  extend  our  infiuence  into 
areas  which  other  levels  of  government 
can  handle  better. 

As  we  near  our  200th  birthday  as  a 
Nation,  we  must  select  with  care  the  great 
national  efforts  we  undertake,  reflecting 
the  responsibility  we  all  have  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  Republic.  We 
must  limit  the  Federal  role  to  national 
concerns,  strengthen  the  authority  and 
resources  of  State  and  local  goveriunents, 
and  protect  the  prerogatives  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  the  most 
responsible  and  effective  means  of  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  transportation  needs.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  It  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  July  7. 1975. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  COOPERA- 
TIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-205) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Cooperative  Medi- 
cal Science  Program.  This  bilateral  re- 
search effort  in  the  biomedical  sciences 
was  successfully  implemented  in  1965 
following  a  meeting  between  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

During  1974,  this  Program  has  con- 
tinued to  direct  attention  to  the  study 
and  prevention  of  a  group  of  significant 
diseases  which  infiuence  the  health 
status  of  the  people  of  Asia :  cholera,  en- 
vironmentally induced  diseases,  leprosy 
malnutrition,  parasitic  diseases  (filari- 
asis  and  schistosomiasis) ,  tuberculosis, 
and  viral  diseases  (rabies,  dengue-hemor- 
rhagic  fever  and  other  selected  arboviral 
diseases) . 

The  accomplishments  attained  during 
the  past  year  are  highlighted  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Program  which  I  am  submit- 
ting to  Congress  today.  I  loc*^  forward  to 
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strengthening  further  the  valuable  and 
productive  relationships  provided  by  this 
model  of  cooperative  international  en- 
deavor for  the  health  benefits  of  our 
fellow  man. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  July  8,  1975. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII^SON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  362] 

Abdnor  Dingell  Montgomery 

Abzug  Drlnan  Moss 

Alexander  Edwards.  Calif.  Patten,  K  J 

Anderson,  111.  Eshleman  Qule 

Andrews,  N.C.  Evlns.  Tenn.  Bangel 

Biaggl  Pulton  Reuss 

Bonker  Gibbons  Rhodes 

Brown.  Mich.  Hannaford  Rosenthal 

Butler  Harsha  Ruppe 

Chlsholm  Hinshaw  Scheuer 

Clawson.  Del  Johnson.  Colo.  Shuster 

Collins,  m.  Jordan  .Stu'-Icev 

Conyers  Krue<;er  Sullivan 

Cotter  Ma'sunaira  Svmlnctton 

Dl?gs  Meyner  Teasriie 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  388 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  RICHARD  W. 
HOFFMAN,  FORMER  CONGRESSMAN 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  very 
sad  duty  to  announce  the  death  last 
Sunday  of  the  former  Congressman 
Richard  W.  Hoffman  who  at  the  time  of 
his  passing  resided  In  Riverside,  m. 

Dick  represented  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District,  which  Is  now  largely  en- 
compassed by  my  own  6th  Congressional 
District,  for  four  terms,  the  81st,  82d.  83d, 
and  84th  Congresses  having  been  elected 
in  1948,  and  retiring  in  1956. 

Dick  began  his  political  career  when 
he  was  elected  as  the  reform  president  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Morton  High 
School  District  and  continued  to  serve 
the  residents  of  the  district  for  more 
than  20  years. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  owner-op- 
erator of  a  radio  station  in  Cicero  and 
also  owned  an  interest  in  LIFE  Newspa- 
pers, a  chain  of  newspapers  in  the  west 
suburbs. 

I  speak  for  every  Member  of  this 
House  in  extending  our  condolences  to 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Lillian  Prugh. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
NEED  DEMONSTRATED  IN  VEPCO 
SERVICE  AREA 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  Is 
no  where  more  amply  demonstrated  than 
in  the  area  served  by  Virginia  Electric 
&  Power  Co. 

Power  outages  in  McLean,  Va.,  leave 
'hundreds  of  families  shivering  in  the 
winter  and  roasting  in  the  summer.  For 
8  years  I  have  listened  to  them  explain 
with  condescending  courtesy  that  they 
are  working  on  the  problem. 

Instead  of  providing  service,  VEPCO 
seems  to  be  investing  all  of  its  efforts  to- 
ward seeking  additional  rate  increases — 
$98  million  last  October  and  $40  million 
more  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumers  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  elsewhere,  desperately  need  a 
voice. 


EXTENSION  OF  WETLANDS  LOAN 
ACT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5608)  to  extend  until  the  close  of 
1983  the  period  in  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
acquisitions  of  wetlands,  and  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  such  authoriza- 
ition,  as  amended. 
'    The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    5608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  migratory  water- 
fowl by  the  acquisition  of  wetlands  and  other 
essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  4,  1961  (Public 
Law  87-383,  16  U.S.C.  715k-3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fifteen-year  period"  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1961,  and  ending  at  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  October  4, 
1961,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  fiscal  year  1977," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "on  October  1. 
1983,":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "prior  to  the  end  of  the 
aforesaid  fifteen-year  period,"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "before  October  1,  1983, '. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  and  support  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Act  by  providing 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  areas  for  use  as 
migratory-bird  sanctuaries,  refuges,  and 
breeding  grounds,  for  developing  and  admin- 
Isterlng  such  areas,  for  the  protection  of  cer- 
tain migratory  birds,  for  the  enforcement  ol 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  regula- 
tions thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  541;  16 
U.S.C.  718a;  commonly  known  as  the  "Mi- 
gratory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act")  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "hunting"  in  the 
first  sentence  the  words  "and  conservation". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2 
of  such  Act  of  March  16,  1934  (16  U.S.C. 
718b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
stamps  required  by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall 
be  Issued  and  sold  by  the  Postal  Service  and 
may  be  sold  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior under  regulations  prescribed  Jointly  by 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided.  That  the  stamps  shall  be 
sold  at  all  post  offices  of  the  first-  and  second- 
class  and  at  such  other  facilities  or  locations 
as  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  direct:  Provided  further, 
That  the  moneys  received  for  such  stamos 
sold  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 


be  deposited  In  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  The  fifth  sentence  of  such  section  a 
of  such  Act  of  March  16,  1934  (16  U.S.C. 
718b),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Postal  Service,  pursuant  to  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  it,  shall  provide  for  the 
redemption,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  of  each  fiscal  year,  of  blocks  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  attached  unused 
stamps  Issued  for  such  year  that  were  sold 
on  consignment  to  any  person,  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  retail  dealers  for  resale 
to  their  customers,  and  that  have  not  been 
resold  by  such  persons,  Including  such  retail 
dealers.". 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  of 
such  Act  of  March  16.  1934  (16  U.S.C.  718d). 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Postal  Service"  the  following:  "or  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior,  whichever  is  aoDro- 
prlate,". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  (16  U.S.C.  715a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  any  area  of  land,  water, 
or  land  and  water  Includes  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  any  Interest  In  any  such  area  of 
land,  water,  or  land  and  water.". 

Sec.  7.  The  matter  contained  In  section  4 
(b)  (3)  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668 
dd(b)  (3) )  which  precedes  the  first  period  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  to  acquire  lands  or  Interests  therein 
by  exchange  (A)  for  acquired  lands  or  public 
lands,  or  for  Interests  In  acquired  or  public 
lands,  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he  finds 
to  be  suitable  for  disposition,  or  (B)  for  the 
right  to  remove,  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  products  from  the  acquired  or 
public  lands  within  the  System.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  originally  in  the  48  States 
there  were  an  estimated  127  million  acres 
of  wetlands:  but  by  1955.  this  total  acre- 
age had  been  reduced  to  some  74  million 
acres.  Of  that  amount,  an  estimated  22.5 
million  acres  were  of  significant  value  for 
migratory  v.aterfowl  use.  The  Interior 
Department  anticipated  that  10  million 
acres  would  remain  in  private  ov^nership. 
with  12.5  million  acres  to  be  acquired  for 
public  control.  Of  this  amount,  5  million 
acres  would  be  secured  by  the  States,  and 
7.5  million  acres  would  be  pm-chased  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  from  the  mi- 
gratory bird  conservation  fund.  By  1961, 
2.5  million  acres  remained  to  be  acquired 
under  the  original  goal.  Since  that  time, 
only  1.9  million  acres  have  been  acquired 
in  both  fee  and  easement,  leaving  COO,- 
000  acres  still  to  be  acquired  under  the 
original  goal. 

Under  present  law,  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  duck  stamps — which  currently 
.^ell  for  $5— are  required  to  be  set  aside 
into  a  special  fund  In  the  Treasury 
known  as  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund.  To  provide  additional  funds 
to  expedite  the  purchase  of  migratory 
waterfowl  habitat.  Congress  in  1961  en- 
acted the  Wetlands  Loan  Act.  which  au- 
thorized an  advance  appropriation,  with- 
out interest,  to  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund  of  up  to  $105  million  over 
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a  7-year  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1962.  In  1968,  Congress  extended  that  act 
for  an  additional  8  years  at  its  original 
level  of  funding.  This  act  expires  next 
year,  June  30,  1976.  To  date,  only  $85.9 
million  has  been  appropriated  under  the 
act. 

Now,  if  Congress  does  not  act,  does  not 
take  the  action  we  propose  in  H.R.  5608, 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1977  all  sums 
advanced  to  the  fund  under  this  act  from 
the  original  legislation  will  have  to  be 
repaid  out  of  duck  stamp  sales  at  a  rate 
of  75  percent  of  the  net  receipts  from 
the  sales  each  year.  In  other  words,  we 
will  be  repaying  the  loan  before  we  have 
achieved  the  wetland  acquisition  goal. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation, H.R.  5608,  is  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  7  years,  from 
June  30,  1976,  to  September  30,  1983.  In 
addition,  this  legislation  would  increase 
the  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  $105  million  to  $200 
million  and  would  delay  the  date  when 
repayment  of  the  advance  loans  would 
begin  from  July  1,  1976,  to  October  1, 
.1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  information  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  pulled  to- 
gether recently,  it  is  clear  that  we  ur- 
gently need  this  legislation.  New  depart- 
mental estimates  show  that  the  Nation 
should  acquire  an  additional  1.3  million 
acres  of  prime  waterfowl  habitat.  Added 
to  the  original  2.5  million,  this  gives  us  a 
new  total  of  3.8  million  acres  and  more 
nearly  reflects  the  realities  of  the  needs  as 
Identified  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission.  This  habitat  is  vital  to  con- 
tinental waterfowl  and  is  the  most  vul- 
nerable to  destruction  or  severe  adverse 
modification  over  the  next  decade.  For 
example,  in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota, 
wetlands  have  been  drained  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  with  40  percent  of  the  wet- 
lands lost  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  majority  of 
the  remaining  1.9  million  acres  which 
need  to  be  acquired  are  located  primar- 
ily in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota, a  substantial  portion  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  acreage  Is  located  in  a  good 
number  of  States  scattered  throughout 
each  of  the  four  flyways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  purpose  of  H.R. 
5608  is  to  make  additional  funds  avail- 
able— other  than  by  advance  loans — for 
acquisition  of  wetlands. 

To  help  raise  those  additional  funds, 
the  bill  would  change  the  name  of  the 
stamp  from  the  "Migratory  Bird  Hunt- 
ing Stamp"  to  the  "Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp." 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  at- 
tract those  who  are  not  necessarily 
hunters  but  who  are  interested  in  con- 
servation of  migratory  waterfowl  to  ac- 
quire stamps  and  thereby  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  the  wetlands.  The 
bill  would  also  authorize  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps  at  places  other  than  post  offices; 
for  instances,  they  could  be  bought  at 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  appropriate 
and  convenient  places  which  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Postal  Service. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  would 


expedite  acquisition  of  the  additional 
waterfowl  habitat  acreage  we  need  by  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
use  easements  to  acquire  or  exchange 
partial  interests  in  areas  suitable  for 
migratory  bird  refuges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was 
unanimously  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  in  general  has  the  unani- 
mous support  of  sportsmen  and  con- 
servatipnlsts  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  the  House  to  approve  this 
legislation  today,  and  that  the  funds 
authorized  under  this  act  be  obtained 
expeditiously  so  that  the  wetlands  can 
be  acquired  before  they  are  drained,  de- 
stroyed and  diverted  to  other  uses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  for  her 
interest  and  concern  in  wetlands,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
CETT) ,  who  conducted  exceptionally  fair, 
extensive,  and  exhaustive  hearings  into 
this  subject,  and  who  is  personally  well 
acquainted  with  the  issues  and  who  has 
a  genuine  and  persisting  deep  interest  in 
conservation.  Those  of  us  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  conservation  are 
grateful  for  his  strong,  forceful  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simply  stated,  the  basic 
purpose  of  H.R.  5608  is  to  make  addi- 
tional funds  available  for  the  wetlands 
acquisition  program.  However,  the 
simplicity  of  my  last  sentence  belies  the 
importance  of  this  legislation. 

This  Nation's  wetlands  represent  a 
unique  and  important  natural  resource 
far  beyond  their  necessity  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  46  different  species  of  water- 
fowl native  to  the  continental  United 
States.  Wetlands  play  an  essential  but 
often  unappreciated  role  in  flood  con- 
trol and  water  puriflcation.  They  reduce 
the  flow  of  water  from  land,  moderate 
flood  crests  and  help  purify  water  by 
absorbing  silt  and  nutrients  that  would 
otherwise  degrade  downstream  water 
supplies,  irrigation  reservoirs,  estuaries, 
and  other  waters.  Wetlands  also  play  a 
significant  role  in  maintaining  and 
recharging  underground  water  supplies 
so  vital  to  agriculture,  local  communi- 
ties, and  industry.  Hardwood  timber 
production  depends  on  wetlands  eco- 
systems In  many  areas,  and  their  im- 
portance to  the  participation  of  both 
sport  and  commercial  marine  fisheries  Is 
undisputed.  In  fact,  approximately  90 
percent  of  all  marine  flnflsh  and  shell- 
fish depend  on  coastal  marshes  and 
estuaries  during  some  portion  of  their 
life  cycle.  Likewise,  fresh  water  marshes 
are  critical  to  species  inhabiting  inland 
waters.  Wetlands  also  provide  vital 
habitat  for  a  variety  of  other  wildlife. 
Including  a  multitude  of  shore  birds. 

Unfortunately,  the  traditional  view  of 
wetlands  is  one  of  wasteland,  and  as 
such  they  have  been  drained  or  filled  for 
agricultural  Industrial  and  residential  de- 
velopment,  degraded   and   polluted   by 


pesticides,  and  used  simply  as  the  Na- 
tion's dumps.  As  a  result,  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  estimated  127  million 
acres  of  wetlands  that  originally  existed 
in  the  United  States  have  been  lost.  Of 
the  remaining  70  to  75  million  acres,  less 
than  20  million  may  be  considered  of 
prime  importance  to  waterfowl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  consider,  and  I 
do  not  think  this  Congress  should  con- 
sider, wetlands  as  waste  lands.  These 
lands  have  an  important  place  in  our 
Nation's  ecosystem,  and  to  protect  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  this  resource  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  5608. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  rise  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  in  support  of 
H.R.  5608,  which  extends  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act  until  1983,  and  makes  available 
additional  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase and  acquisition  of  wetlands  for  mi- 
gratory waterfowl. 

In  1955,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
embarked  on  a  program  to  place  12.5 
million  acres  of  wetlands  under  public 
control.  Today  there  are  some  600,000 
acres  of  wetlands  remaining  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, with  approximately  7  million 
acres  having  already  been  purchased. 

The  Wetlands  Act,  which  has  been 
staunchly  supported  by  our  sportsmen, 
conservationists  and  environmentalists 
has  districtly  benefited  by  district  in  en- 
abUng  the  State  of  New  York  to  acquire 
approximately  3,000  acres  of  the  Basha 
Kill  Wetlands  in  Orange  County,  N.Y. 

An  important  amendment  to  this  act. 
now  before  us,  encourages  the  sale  of 
duck  stamps  which  are  the  principal 
sources  of  funding  for  wetland  acquisi- 
tion. The  act  specifies  that  the  duck 
stamps  may  be  purchased  in  local  post 
offices,  that  unused  stamps  can  be  re- 
deemed by  anyone  and  changes  the 
name  of  the  "Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp"  to  the  "Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
and  Conservation  Stamp"  to  encourage 
stamp  purchases  outside  the  hunting 
community. 

By  extending  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act 
our  increasingly  threatened  wetlands 
wUl  be  preserved  for  all  times,  thereby 
ensuring  that  endangered  migratory 
waterfowl  will  be  protected  for  our  fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5608  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill— Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Leggett,  and  Mr.  Dingell — for  Introduc- 
ing this  legislation,  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  its  prompt  passage. 

Under  the  original  goal  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1961,  it 
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was  estimated  that  2.5  million  acres  of 
waterfowl  habitat — better  known  as  wet- 
lands— needed  to  be  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  we  were  to  adequately 
provide  for  migratory  waterfowl.  At  that 
time,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act  which  authorized  an  advance 
appropriation  to  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund  of  $105  million. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  $105  million  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  only  $85.9 
million  has  actually  been  appropriated. 
Because  of  the  delay  in  appropriating 
these  funds  and  because  of  the  severe 
increase  in  the  price  of  these  lands,  only 
1.9  million  acres — of  the  original  2.5  mil- 
lion acre  goal — have  actually  been  ac- 
quired. 

This  situation  i.s  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  these  lands  are  rapidly 
being  diverted  to  other  areas,  such  as 
for  agriculture,  urban,  and  industrial 
purposes.  Also,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  recently  revised  its  1961  goal 
and  identified  for  Federal  acquisition  an 
additional  1.3  million  acres  of  prime  wa- 
terfowl habitat  that  needs  to  be 
acquired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5608  would  extend 
this  program  for  an  additional  7  years — 
from  June  30,  1976.  to  September  30, 
1983 — and  increase  the  amount  of  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  $105 
to  $200  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  acquire  this 
habitat  that  is  so  vitally  needed  for  the 
conservation  and  propagation  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  then  it  is  imperative  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted  into  law  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  author  of  this  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Oberstar),  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  along 
with  the  prior  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL).  It  is  critically  important 
legislation.  I  have  just  returned  from 
Saskatoon,  Saskatachewan,  with  several 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  where  we 
reviewed  what  an  unrelated  private  or- 
ganization. Ducks  Unlimited,  is  doing 
with  our  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  official  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  on  the  question  of 
habitat  and  wetlands. 

We  acquired  about  80  percent  of  our 
target  for  wetlands  acquisitions  prior 
to  1961.  We  have  a  way  to  go  yet,  with 
about  1.9  million  acres  yet  to  be  ac- 
quired. This  is  a  program  that  pays  for 
itself.  We  get  some  advance  loans  from 
the  Treasury,  but  a  majority  of  the  funds 
for  acquisition  of  wetlands  comes  from 
duck  stamp  sales.  It  is  a  very  sound  pro- 
gram and  I  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  foresight  for  the  need  to  extend  this 
program,  which  will  expire,  as  was  indi- 
cated, at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL),  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
conservation  field  in  years  past  and  who 
has  provided  the  spearhead  leadership 
needed  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srlelding. 


I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  it  has 
the  endorsement  of  all  of  the  nationwide 
conservation  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  as  the  former 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission,  I  point  out  this 
will  provide  the  impetus  to  continue  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands  for  our  migra- 
tory bird  refuges,  which  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  national  goals  established  in 
this  regard  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this.  I  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Oberstar)  ,  for  his  vigor  and  his  leader- 
ship in  this  matter,  and  also  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  California 
I  Mr.  Leggett)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  his  very  fine  leadership 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  reporting  H.R.  5608,  which 
extends  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  for  7 
years  and  increases  the  total  loan  author- 
ization from  $95  to  $200  million. 

This  law  has  worked  very  well  in  pre- 
serving land  and  water  areas  which  are 
essential  to  the  needs  of  conservation 
and  the  propagation  of  waterfowl.  The 
fact  that  these  loans  are  repaid  over  a 
period  of  time  by  the  purchase  of  duck 
stamps  makes  the  program  both  useful 
and  fiscally  sound,  a  principle  which 
other  governmental  programs  might  well 
imitate. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  because  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee there  was  underscored  a  fact 
which  I  have  always  appreciated,  that 
good  hunting  practices  are  as  much  a 
means  of  conservation  as  any  other 
methods  of  preserving  wildlife.  In  recent 
years  zealous  groups  have  resorted  to  the 
courts  in  an  attempt  to  block  entirely 
the  hunting  of  migratory  waterfowl. 
Fortunately,  these  attempts  have  been 
so  far  unsuccessful. 

This  bill  again  points  up  the  well- 
established  axiom  that  the  very  best 
conservationists  are  usually  the  hunters 
themselves.  In  this  program,  which  we 
extend  today,  the  hunters  literally  are 
financing  the  very  important  job  of 
assuring  the  continued  propagation  of 
migratory  waterfowl.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port H.R.  5608,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
star)  for  his  initiative  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5608,  to  extend  the  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act.  This  bill  continues  for 
7  years  the  wetlands  acquisition  program 
established  in  1961,  and  is  desperately 
needed  to  protect  our  vanishing  water- 
fowl habitat.  It  also  increases  the  total 
loan  authorization  of  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  fund,  which  must  be  repaid 
to  the  Government  through  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  migratory  bird  stamps,  from 
$105  to  $200  miUion. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  on  which  I  have  been  proud 
to  serve  as  a  member  since  1965,  reviews 
and  approves  national  wildlife  purchases 


proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior with  moneys  from  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund.  These  funds  are 
comprised  of  the  annual  duck  stamp 
sales,  supplemented  by  advance  appro- 
priations against  future  receipts.  Since 
passage  of  the  1961  Wetland:-  Loan  Act, 
1.9  million  acres  of  prime  waterfowl 
habitat  have  been  purchased  and  set 
aside  as  waterfowl  refuges. 

Without  passage  of  H.R.  5608,  the  au- 
thority for  the  advances  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  and  all  duck 
stamp  revenues — currently  $10  to  $11 
million  per  year — will  be  diverted  to  re- 
payment of  funds  already  advanced.  This 
will  leave  the  wetlands  acquisition  pro- 
gram only  partially  complete  and  will 
insure  the  destruction  of  the  few  remain- 
ing unprotected  wetland  wildlife  habi- 
tats. 

There  is  not  much  time  left.  Massive 
wetland  destruction  has  occurred  al- 
ready, particularly  within  the  coastal 
estuaries  and  flood  plains  of  our  major 
rivers.  The  tremendously  productive 
marshes  of  the  glaciated  prairie  pothole 
regions  continue  to  be  drained,  converted 
to  cropland  or  subdivision  and  destroyed 
from  the  standpoint  of  wildlife  produc- 
tion. The  western  Minnesota  wetlands 
have  almost  been  eliminated  except  for  a 
few  preserved  by  State.  Federal,  and  pri- 
vate conservation  efforts.  Marshes  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  are  receiving 
the  same  treatment,  and  the  trend  is 
rapidly  moving  into  Canada. 

The  point  is  that  action  has  to  come 
now  or  not  at  all.  The  next  10  to  20  years 
will  largely  determine  the  fate  of  our 
North  American  waterfowl  resource. 

During  the  10  years  I  have  been  on 
the  commission,  I  have  seen  the  broad 
public  support  for  this  program.  At  every 
commission  meeting  we  are  asked  to  re- 
approve  tracts  because  the  price  has  gone 
up.  It  only  makes  sense  to  complete  ac- 
quisition of  approved  areas  before  the 
price  goes  up  further.  The  current  reces- 
sion offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
achieve  this  goal  before  land  prices  again 
soar.  ^^^ — -^ 

We  have  a  commitment  to  all  Ameri- 
cans to  preserve  our  rapidly  diminishing 
wildlands  and  wildlife.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
H.R.  5608.  The  return  on  this  modest  in- 
vestment will  be  priceless,  for,  once  lost, 
our  wetlands  and  the  wildlife  they  sup- 
port are  Irreplaceable. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5512  and  H.R.  5608,  and 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  measures  vital  to  the  protection 
of  .the  Nation's  wildlife  refuge  system, 
and  the  conservation  of  the  Nation's 
disappearing  wetlands.  At  a  time  when 
development  of  land,  water,  and  timber 
resources  is  posing  a  threat  of  destruc- 
tion to  our  environment,  measures  must 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  habitats  of  our 
native  animals.  Equally  Important  is  the 
identification  and  preservation  of  our 
wetlands.  These  areas,  the  habitats  of 
our  migratory  waterfowl,  are  vanishing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Protection  of  our 
existing  areas  as  well  as  acquisition  of 
new  wetland  areas  is  vital  to  the  preser- 
vation of  these  beautiful  creatures. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Oberstar)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  5608) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were  yeas  400,  nays  0, 
voting  "present"  1,  not  voting  32,  as 
follows: 


Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Qaydos 
Giaixno 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUlls 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 


[Roll  No.  363] 

YEAS— 400 

Abzug 

Clancy 

Adams 

Clausen, 

Addabbo 

DonH. 

Ambro 

Clay 

Anderson, 

Cleveland 

Calif. 

Cochran 

Andrews, 

Cohen 

N.  Dak. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Annunzio 

Con  able 

Archer 

Conlan 

Armstrong 

Conte 

Ashbrook 

Conyers 

Ashley 

Corman 

Aspin 

Cornell 

AuCoin 

Coughlin 

BadUlo 

Crane 

Bafalis 

D'Amours 

Baldus 

Daniel,  Dan 

Barrett 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Baucus 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Bauman 

Danlelson 

Beard,  R.I. 

Davis 

Beard,  Tenn. 

de  la  Garza 

Bedell 

Delaney 

Bell 

Dellums 

Bennett 

Dent 

Bergland 

Derrick 

Bevill 

Derwinskl 

Blester 

Devino 

Bingham 

Dingell 

Blanchard 

Dodd 

Blouin 

Downey 

Boggs 

Downing 

Boland 

Drinan 

Boiling 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bowen 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Brademas 

du  Pont 

Breaux 

Early 

Breckinridge 

Eckhardt 

Brinkley 

Edgar 

Brodhead 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Brooks 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Broomfleld 

Eiiberg 

Brown,  Calif. 

Emery 

Brown,  Ohio 

English 

Broyhill 

Erlenborn 

Buchanan 

Esch 

Burgener 

Eshleman 

Burke,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Fascell 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fenwick 

Burlison.  Mo. 

FIndley 

Burton,  John 

Fish 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Fisher 

Byron 

Pithian 

Carney 

Flood 

Can- 

Plorio 

Carter 

Flowers 

Casey 

Flynt 

Cederberg 

Foley 

ChappeU 

Ford,  Mich. 

Chisholm 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Mosher 

Sharp 

Jones,  N.C. 

Mottl 

Shipley 

Jones.  Okla. 

Murphy,  lU. 

Shriver 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Shuster 

Karth 

Murtha 

Sikes 

Kasten 

Myers,  Ind. 

Simon 

Kastenmeier 

Myers,  Pa. 

Sisk 

Kazen 

Natcher 

Skubitz 

Kelly 

Neal 

Slack 

Kemp 

Nedzi 

Smith.  Iowa 

Ketchum 

Nichols 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Keys 

Nix 

Snyder 

Kindness 

Nolan 

Solarz 

Koch 

Nowak 

Spellman 

Krebs 

Oberstar 

Spence 

Krueger 

Obey 

Staggers 

LaFalce 

O'Brien 

Stanton, 

Lagomarsino 

OHara 

J.  William 

Landriun 

O'Neill 

Stanton, 

Latta 

Ottinger 

James  V. 

Leggett 

Passman 

Stark 

Lehman 

Patman.  Tex. 

Steed 

Lent 

Patten.  N.J. 

Steelman 

Levitas 

Patterson, 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Litton 

Calif. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Stokes 

Long,  La. 

Perkins 

Stratton 

Long,  Md. 

Pettis 

Studds 

Lott 

Peyser 

Symms 

Lujan 

Pickle 

Talcott 

McClory 

Ptke 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McCIoskey 

Poage 

Taylor.  N.C. 

McCoIlister 

Pressler 

Teague 

McCormack 

Preyer 

Thompson 

McDade 

Price 

Thone 

McDonald 

Pritchard 

Thornton 

McEwen 

QuiUen 

Traxler 

McFall 

Railsback 

Treen 

McHugh 

Randall 

Tsongas 

McKay 

Rangel 

Udall 

McKinney 

Rees 

Ullman 

Macdonald 

Regula 

Van  Deerlin 

Madigan 

Richmond 

Vander  Jagt 

Maguire 

Riegle 

Vander  Veen 

Mahon 

Rinaldo 

Vanik 

Mann 

Risenhoover 

Vigorito 

Martin 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

Mathis 

Robinson 

Walsh 

Matsunaga 

Rodlno 

Wampler 

Maz7:oll 

Roe 

Waxman 

Meeds 

Rogers 

Weaver 

Mel  Cher 

Roncalio 

Whalen 

Metcalfe 

Rooney 

White 

Mezvinsky 

Rose 

Whitehurst 

Michel 

Rosenthal 

Whitten 

Mikva 

Rostenkowskl 

Wiggins 

MUford 

Roush 

Wilson.  Bob 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rousselot 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Roybal 

WUson,  Tex. 

MUls 

Rvinnels 

Winn 

Mineta 

Russo 

Wirth 

Minisb 

Ryan 

Wolff 

Mink 

St  Germain 

Wright 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Santini 

Wydler 

Moakley 

Sarasin 

Wylie 

Moffeit 

Sarbanes 

Yates 

MoUohan 

Satterfleld 

Yatron 

Moore 

Schneebell 

Young,  Pla. 

Moorhead, 

Schroeder 

Young.  Ga. 

Calif. 

Schulze 

Young.  Tex. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sebeiiiis 

Zablocki 

Morgan 

Seiberling 
NAYS— 0 

Zeferettl 

VOTING  "PRRSENT"— 1 

Madden 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Abdnor 

Dickinson 

Moss 

Alexander 

Diggs 

Quie 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Reuss 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fulton 

Rhodes 

Biaggl 

Harkin 

Ruppe 

Bonker 

Hinshaw 

Scheuer 

Brown.  Mich. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stuckey 

Butler 

Jordan 

Sullivan 

Clawson,  Del 

Meyner 

Symington 

CoUins,  ni. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Young,  Alaska 

Cotter 

Montgomery 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Ms.  Jordan. 


Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Butler. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  until  the  close  of  1983 
the  period  in  which  appropriations  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands,  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  such  authorization, 
and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  ESTABLISH  ON 
CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WHICH 
NEEDS  TO  BE  REGULATED  IN  A 
MANNER  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
TOTAL  ENERGY  NEEDS  OF  THE 
NATION  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  416  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  KES.   416 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
49)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  on  certain  public  lands 
of  the  tJnlted  States  national  petroleum 
reserves  the  development  of  which  needs  to 
be  regulated  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shaU  be  conflned  to  the  bill  and  to 
the  amendments  made  In  order  by  this  res- 
olution and  which  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  one  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  one  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  said  substitute  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment.  Im- 
mediately after  general  debate  Is  concluded, 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  text  of 
the  bin  H.R.  5919  U  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substltut«  for  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  If  said 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
is  rejected  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
it  shall  then  be  In  order  to  consider  en  bloc 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  now  printed  In 
the  bin  to  the  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  49  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
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with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Qtjillen),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  416 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  49,  a  bill  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  national  pe- 
troleum reserves.  House  Resolution  416 
provides  that  1  hour  of  debate  shall  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

House  Resolution  416  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  and  the  substitute  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  Immediately  after  general 
debate  is  concluded,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  5919 
if  offered  as  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  If  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  (H.R. 
5919)  is  rejected  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider en  bloc  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  now  printed  in  the  bill  to  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  49  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  establish  national  petroleum 
reserves  on  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  It  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  prepare  plans  for  development 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  such 
reserves  in  the  lower  48  States,  subject 
to  Congressional  acceptance  of  any  pro- 
duction plan,  and  directs  the  Secretary 
to  explore  for  oil  and  gas  on  the  22  mil- 
lion-acre Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
in  Alaska  and  to  report  his  findings  an- 
nually to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  416  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  49. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has  ex- 
plained this  very  complicated  rule.  This 
is  the  first  rule  we  have  considered 
on  a  bill  which  has  been  referred  to  one 
committee,  reported  by  that  committee, 
and  then  sequentially  referred  to  another 
committee  which  also  has  acted  on  the 
same  bill.  Before  the  July  4  recess  the 
House  acted  on  a  measure  that  was 
jointly  referred  to  two  committees  at 
the  same  time,  the  ERDA  bill,  but  this 


is  a  different  procedure  under  the  re- 
vised rules  of  the  House.  This  rule  pro- 
vides an  appropriate  method  for  con- 
sidering the  bill  H.R.  49. 

This  Nation  faces  a  terrible  and  critical 
energy  crisis.  It  seems  that  any  deposits 
we  have  in  the  ground  should  be  de- 
veloped, should  be  made  available  to  the 
American  people  rather  than  have  us 
go  abroad  and  be  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  I  am  sure  the  matter  will  be  resolved, 
when  the  bill  comes  up  for  discussion, 
between  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  With  that  In 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  and  consideration  of  the 
measure  making  it  possible  to  fully  de- 
velop the  reserves  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly those  at  Elk  Hills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  but  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  49)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  on 
certain  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
national  petroleum  reserves  the  develop- 
ment of  which  needs  to  be  regulated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  total  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  49)  with  Mr. 
Sbuth  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Beard)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  know,  H.R.  49 
has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

While  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into 
detail  concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
two  approaches  I  do  want  to  lend  my 
strong  support  to  H.R.  49  as  reported 


by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  May  7. 

I  believe  that  everyone  agrees  that 
this  Nation  must  do  everything  reason- 
ably possible  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  our  basic 
energy  requirements.  If  H.R.  49  is  en- 
acted, as  recommended  by  the  Interior 
Committee,  plans  would  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which 
would  enhance  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production  of  oil  and  gas  with- 
in the  48  contiguous  States  and  which 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  explore 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  recommended  H.R. 
49  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
to  establish  national  petroleum  reserves 
on  certain  public  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  provision,  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  adminis- 
tration after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  This  makes  sense  be- 
cause the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
the  agency  which  has  the  expertise  ai^ 
the  responsibility  for  developing  our  nat- 
ural resources  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  national  needs  and  sound  conserva- 
tion practices. 

Naturally,  we  want  a  strong  and  secure 
defense.  H.R.  49  does  not  interfere  with 
any  provisions  of  law  which  assure  our 
Armed  Forces  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuel  when  emergency  conditions  exist.  I 
am  confident  that  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  House 
will  see  to  it  that  our  military  needs  are 
satisfied  now  and  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  supporting  H.R.  49,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  reject  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
bill,  as  everyone  knows.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  had  general  legis- 
lative supervision  over  this  program  for 
a  long,  long  time,  but  there  has  been  little 
production.  Here,  when  we  have  this  re- 
serve set  up  for  an  emergency  situation, 
and  when  we  have  In  this  country  an 
emergency  situation,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  continues  to  hold  on  to 
this  oil  and  say,  "Let's  hold  it  In  the 
ground." 

In  1912,  when  this  was  transferred  to 
the  Navy,  that  might  have  been  a  very 
good  Idea.  But,  today  if  the  naval  forces 
need  this  oil,  it  is  not  going  to  do  them 
any  good  In  the  ground.  I  think  that 
what  we  need  to  do  Is  to  develop  this 
field,  get  the  oil  above  ground,  or  what- 
ever we  need  above  ground,  so  it  will  be 
available  when  it  is  needed.  We  can  save 
it  If  we  want  to  take  care  of  the  emer- 
gency at  that  particular  time,  but  cer- 
tainly with  the  situation  that  we  have, 
and  with  the  methods  of  warfare  which 
prevail  in  this  day  and  time,  oil  in  the 
ground  Is  not  going  to  do  the  Navy  or 
anybody  else  any  good. 

So.  let  us  go  ahead  and  adopt  this  bill, 
H.R.  49,  so,  that  we  can  get  some  oil  out 
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of  the  ground  and  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  If  the  Navy  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  wants  to  build  tanks, 
then  let  them  go  ahead  and  do  that,  but 
let  us  get  out  our  oil  where  it  is  available. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz). 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  30  years 
of  my  life  have  been  spent  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Frankly,  I  know  of  few  major  na- 
tional problems  that  have  received  more 
attention  and  consideration  than  has 
the  subject  of  oil  imports  and  the  im- 
pact oil  imports  has  upon  the  domestic 
oil  economy  and  the  national  security 
of  this  country. 

Perhaps — those  of  us — who  come  from 
oil-producing  States — and  serve  on  the 
Interior  Committee — have  been  more 
concerned  about  the  health  and  future 
of  domestic  oil  production. 

If  it  were  true  in  Napoleon's  time 
that  the  Army  moved  on  its  stomach,  it 
is  equally  true  in  this  modern  age  that 
the  modern  defense  posture  moves  on 
oil.  That  our  industries,  our  transporta- 
tion system,  our  social  and  economic 
life  are  dependent  upon  oil. 

As  far  back  as  1949  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  was  established.  It  was  to 
serve  as  the  advisory  board  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  that 
it  enunciated  was  that  "the  national 
security  and  welfare  required  a  healthy 
domestic  industry." 

That  petroleum  imports  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  this  country  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  weaken  our  oil  in- 
dustry and  thus  threaten  our  national 
security. 

Following  the  Suez  crisis  we  estab- 
lished a  voluntary  Import  program.  It 
did  not  work,  and  within  20  months  the 
President,  on  March  10,  1959,  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mandatory  oU  import 
program. 

The  basic  change  in  poUcy  was  neces- 
sary because  of  the  impact  that  foreign 
imports  were  having  upon  our  domestic 
oil  industry. 

When  oil  serves  as  20  percent  of  our 
industrial  fuel,  40  percent  of  our  home 
heating  fuel,  and  practically  all  of  the 
fuel  used  for  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  point  out  that  the  destruction  of  our 
domestic  industry  and  dependence  on 
foreign  imports  would  be  the  height  of 
folly — if  not  stupidity. 

But  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram had  hardly  been  announced  until 
the  "chipping  away"  process  began. 

First  came  the  President's  proclama- 
tion—3693— on  December  10.  1965.  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  allocations  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  amount  of  110.000 
barrels  of  foreign  crude  a  day  with  full 
permission  to  send  54,000  barrels  of  gaso- 
line into  the  United  States.  Two  years 
later  an  additional  grant  was  given  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  reason  for  the  permit 
was  not  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity, but  to  help  create  jobs  and  help 
the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 
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Prior  to  1965  allocation  of  crude  was 
made  only  to  refineries  who  processed 
oil.  By  Presidential  proclamation  alloca- 
tions were  now  to  be  made  to  petro- 
chemical plants. 

Then  came  exemptions  for  fuel  oil. 

Now,  all  the  while,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  stated  that  controlled  imports 
had  been  held  to  12.2  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction. What  he  ignored  was  that  un- 
controlled imports  had  raised  the  level 
to  26  percent  of  our  domestic  production. 

We  were  becoming  more  and  more 
wedded  to  import  oils  at  the  expense  of 
our  domestic  industry. 

In  1970  press  reports  stated  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  task  force  was  going  to 
scrap  the  mandatory  oil  program  and 
institute  a  new  approach,  namely,  the 
use  of  a  tariff  plan  to  drive  down  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  first  to  $3,  then 
$2.50,  and  finally  $2  a  barrel. 

The  program  has  announced  with  full 
knowledge  that  it  would  depress  the 
domestic  market  and  drive  the  stripper 
and  small  independent  out  of  business. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  again 
scheduled  hearings  in  response  to  ques- 
tions. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the 
Treasury  pooh-poohed  the  effect  such  ac- 
tion would  have  on  unemployment,  the 
domestic  and  allied  industry,  or  the  na- 
tional security. 

Not  so.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
their  minority  report,  both  pointed  out 
that  it  would:  Introduce  instability  and 
uncertainty,  seriously  impair  the  posi- 
tion of  the  small  independent  refinery, 
jeopardize  the  national  security,  reduce 
the  available  supply  of  natural  gas.  and 
cause  major  investment  losses  to  Ameri- 
can producers. 

During  the  hearings.  Congressman 
Edmondson  asked  an  interesting  ques- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  ShUlito: 

Suppose  the  Arab  countries  decide  they  are 
going  to  raise  the  prices  of  oil.  Suppose  they 
expropriate  U.S.  and  British  holdings.  What 
would  that  do  to  your  theorizing  about  bene- 
fits we  have  under  this  program? 

Secretary  Shillito's  answer  was  also 
interesting: 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  were  to  hap- 
pen we  are  constrained  to  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  our  usage  from  the  Mideast — 
and  should  that  happen — the  Western  Hem- 
isphere oil  would  be  adequate  to  meet  our 
needs. 

One  might  add  now — what  Western 
Hemisphere  oil?  What  about  the  needs 
of  the  rest  of  our  society  when  the  mili- 
tary drains  its  share  off  the  top? 

Congressman  WoW  asked  a  similar 
question  of  General  Lincoln: 

What  would  happen  if  the  price  of  oil 
(domestically)  goes  down  to  $2  a  barrel — 
and  these  countries  see  us  skimming  off  a 
dollar  a  barrel  tariff — might  these  not  be  an 
Inducement  to  them  to  raise  the  prices. 

General  Lincoln's  reply  was  also  equal- 
ly Interesting: 

After  all,  these  countries  are  not  highly 
organized  people  who  are  able  to  do  that  at 
the  present  time — If  the  situation  really  be- 
gan to  develop — I  think  this  administration 
or  any  succeeding  administration  would  have 
the  finesse  and  the  guts  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Well,  there  you  have  it,  the  Arabs  did 


get  together.  They  first  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  oil  shipments,  raised  the  price 
to  $13  a  barrel — and  we  have  not  had 
the  finesse,  or  the  guts,  to  do  something 
about  it. 

We  have  gone  the  full  circle:  volun- 
tary controls,  mandatory  controls,  no 
controls,  now  back  to  a  slogan — energy 
freedom  by  1985.  That  is  fine,  but  most 
of  us  are  interested  in  energy  to  keep 
our  homes  warm,  our  industries  moving, 
our  transportation  going,  come  Novem- 
ber 1975. 1976.  and  1977. 

To  date  we  have  not  done  a  thing  to 
produce  oil.  The  Ways  and  Means  com- 
mittee came  forth  with  a  plan  to  con- 
serve energy— it  presented  a  plan — it 
went  hunting  for  an  elephant — it  ended 
up  with  a  wounded  mouse. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  the  first 
concrete  effort  to  do  something  about 
more  production. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  question 
is  not,  "Should  Elk  Hills  be  opened." 
That  point  has  been  established. 

The  question  now  is  who  shall  develop 
it.  the  Navy  or  Interior,  and  second,  shall 
It  go  into  the  marketplace  or  into 
storage? 

When  the  oil  embargo  created  short- 
ages in  1973,  the  President  urged  that 
Elk  Hills  be  opened.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  passed  the  Senate. 

When  it  reached  the  House,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  there  it  died.  This  is  the 
committee  that  now  recommends  that 
the  development  of  Elk  Hills  be  carried 
out  by  the  Navy,  not  for  the  market- 
place, but  for  storage. 

To  me.  it  makes  about  as  much  sense 
to  have  the  Navy  get  into  the  oil  produc- 
tion business  as  It  does  for  Interior  to 
get  into  the  business  of  developing  our 
fighting  machine. 

The  Navy  knows  nothing  and  cares  less 
about  the  production  of  gas  which  is 
closely  allied  to  oil  production. 

Here  at  Elk  Hills  are  known  gas  re- 
serves totaling  1  trillion  200  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  for  which  the  Navy  has  little 
or  no  use,  yet  desperately  needed  by 
homeowners  and  industry. 

Who  should  develop  it?  The  depart- 
ment who  has  the  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise to  do  the  job — and  that  Is  the  Inte- 
rior Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  between  1912  and  1924 
four  tracts  of  oil  were  set  aside,  not  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Navy,  not  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Defense  Department, 
but  for  the  national  security. 

I  submit  that  national  security  Is  more 
than  national  defense  against  an  aggres- 
sive nation. 

National  security  encompasses  the 
protection  of  the  economy  of  home — our 
homes,  industry,  transportation. 

Certainly,  a  coimtry  can  be  destroyed 
from  within — just  as  easily  as  it  can  be 
destroyed  from  without. 

I  know  no  better  way  to  destroy  us 
than  to  permit  the  Arabs  to  get  away 
with  its  proposed  $15  a  barrel  oil. 

The  testimony  presented  our  commit- 
tee indicates  130  million  barrels  of  oil 
can  be  moved  within  90  days — it  will 
take  2  years  to  produce  300.000  barrels. 

In  wartime,  300.000  will  meet  about 
one-sixth  of  our  military  requirements — 
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but  remember  the  military  has  first  call 
on  all  oil  in  wartime. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  some  300.000 
barrels  of  oil  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  our  need  for  Arab  oil — and  at 
$11  a  barrel  it  would  ofifset  our  balance- 
of -payment  deficit  by  $1.2  bilUon  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  sent  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  a  bill— H.R.  49— au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  national  oil  and  gas  reserves 
on  the  public  lands  and  to  submit  to 
Congress  proposed  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reserves  in  any  of  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States. 

The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  ex- 
plore naval  reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska  and 
report  his  findings  annually  to  Congress. 

The  main  usable  reserves  are  at  Ellc 
Hills.  Despite  all  we  hear  about  them 
they  have  remained  largely  undeveloped. 
In  the  case  of  the  Alaskan  reserves,  it 
remains  largely  xmexplored. 

In  terms  of  a  ready  reserve  for  defense, 
these  reserves  have  small  value.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  military  takes  its  necessary  sup- 
plies of  fuel  directly  from  the  civilian 
economy. 

There  is  a  real  question,  in  my  mind, 
whether  petroleum  reserves  are  actually 
necessary  for  purely  military  and  essen- 
tial civilian  uses  even  during  a  shooting 
war. 

The  military  can  protect  its  fuel  by 
simply  asking  the  President  to  meet  its 
needs  first  from  available  supplies.  It 
would  draw  down  any  available  domestic 
fuel  supplies.  The  entire  burden  of  any 
shortage  would  simply  be  allocated  or 
spread  over  the  civilian  economy. 

And  all  this  time  the  military  would  be 
sitting  on  up  to  1.5  billion  barrels  of 
proven  oil  reserves,  largely  undeveloped, 
located  in  Elk  Hills,  and  an  estimated  10 
to  30  billion  barrels  of  unexplored  and 
undeveloped  reserves  in  Alaska. 

This  is  an  unnecessary  biorden  to  place 
on  the  civilian  economy  when  all  forms 
of  energy  are  short. 

A  strong  military  posture  really  does 
not  come  from  planes  and  ships  and 
tanks  and  guns  and  ICBM's — it  comes 
out  of  a  strong,  vital,  producing,  and 
balanced  economy. 

When  you  wash  away  all  of  the  polit- 
ical jargon — and  this  is  just  what  the 
American  people  should  be  doing — both 
the  problem  and  what  some  of  the  first 
steps  to  do  something  about  it  are  rea- 
sonably clear. 

The  facts  are:  First,  this  country  con- 
simies  about  17  million  barrel  of  oil  and 
63  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  each 
and  every  day — in  other  words,  oil  and 
natural  gas  make  up  about  77  percent  of 
our  total  daily  energy  consumption; 

Second,  domestic  natural  gas  produc- 
tion has  been  declining  since  about  1970; 

Third,  we  produce  here  at  home  only 
about  60  percent  of  the  oil  we  use  which 
means  we  import  about  40  percent  or  6 
million  barrels  a  day — and  our  imports 
have  been  increasing  as  production  here 
at  home  declines  and  consumption  in- 
creases: and 

Finally,  the  price  of  foreign  oil  has 
been  raised  by  the  Arabs  and  othrrs  in 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries — OPEC — from  about  $3 
per  barrel  to  over  $13  per  barrel. 


What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  cost  of  buying  6  million  or  more  bar- 
rels of  oil  every  day  has  almost  tripled. 
It  means  that  our  balance  of  payments  is 
being  driven  increasingly  into  the  red 
ink  It  means  that  the  basic  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  United  States  is  being 
transferred  to  the  OPEC  nations. 

It  means  that  more  and  more  of  the 
income  and  wealth  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us  goes  to  pay  for  higher  bills 
for  electricity,  heating  oil,  gasolme. 
plastic  products,  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  things  we  use  every  day. 

I  say  let  is  get  moving  on  the  develop- 
ment and  exploration  work  and  quit  the 
political  jockeying.  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  rather  in- 
volved type  of  rule  with  an  involved 
type  of  consideration  of  two  bills  at  one 

time. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  need  to  get  more 
domestic  oil  produced  in  this  country  is 
evident.  .     .. 

Our  quickest  and  best  source  is  the 
naval  petroleum  reserve  at  Elk  Hills  with 
1 3  bUlion  barrels  of  proven  reserve, 
which  figure  will  quite  likely  be  increased 
as  more  driUing  at  deeper  levels  occurs. 

The  maximum  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  the  field  at  this  time  is  set  at 
300  000  barrels  per  day  and  at  that  rate 
it  will  produce  in  excess  of  12  years  and 
perhaps  20  years  or  longer. 

The  country  needs  the  oil,  the  oil  is 
there.  Eighty  percent  of  it  belongs  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  20  percent 
of  it  to  Standard  Oil  of  California  in 
this  naval  petroleum  reserve  which  was 
set  aside  in  1912  with  intermingled  pri- 
vate land  and  private  oil  along  with  the 
Federal  land  and  the  Federal  oil. 

Why  the  delay  and  why  the  contro- 
versy over  developing  this  oil  field  at 
this  time?  In  this  regard  there  are  a 
number  of  strawmen  that  need  to  be 

knocked  down.  ^   ^.  .       •, 

Strawman  No.  1  says  that  this  oil 
should  be  reserved  for  military  use  in 
case  of  war.  Oil  in  the  ground  "waiting 
to  be  pumped"  in  case  of  emergency 
would  hardly  serve  the  military  pur- 
poses In  case  of  emergency.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  per  day  is  a  very 
small  quantity  during  an  emergency  so 
production  should  be  started  now.  Then 
if  Congress  and  the  administration  find 
that  it  is  In  the  Nation's  best  interest  to 
set  up  a  strategic  storage  reserve  this 
oil  or  some  of  it  can  be  put  in  storage  in 
salt  domes  that  make  it  readily  available 
for  use  in  large  quantities  as  would  be 
required  in  emergencies. 

Strawman  No.  2  is  used  to  lure  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  av.ay  from  the 
positive  approach  to  producing  oil  from 
Elk  Hills  and  hold  the  oil  for  military 
use  only.  The  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  both  specify  that 
the  military  needs  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts come  first.  While  that  need  is  now 
set  at  500,000  barrels  per  day,  present 
law  would  require  a  greater  allocation 
at  any  time  the  demand  increased.  So 
the  argument  that  somehow  this  is 
special  oil  needed  for  military  use  ignores 
the  present  law.  That  ends  Strawinan 
No.  2. 
Strawman  No.  3  is  a  sly,  suspicious 


type  who  whispers  that  production  of 
oil  at  Elk  Hills  will  lead  to  scandal,  graft, 
and  enrichment  of  private  oil  companies 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  interest. 
Mention  of  Teapot  Dome  suggests  that 
Congress  and  the  Nation  should  remain 
paralyzed  on  the  proposition  of  produc- 
ing the  Elk  Hills  oil  or  at  least  retain  a 
partial  numbness  by  limiting  production 
to  an  amount  less  than  the  efficient  rate. 

Strawman  No.  3  would  channel  the  oil 
produced  through  an  outdated,  non- 
competitive type  of  mechanism  in  which 
only  the  military  could  use  the  product 
refined  from  this  crude  oil.  Our  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  Elk  Hills  in  1973, 
1974,  and  1975  and  we  became  convinced 
that  production  from  Elk  Hills  could  be 
honest  and  straightforward  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  with  antitrust  safeguards  and 
could  help  alleviate  the  country's  desper- 
ate shortage  for  domestic  oil.  Such  is  the 
Interior  Committee's  bill  H.R.  49  which 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
endorse  if  we  vote  down  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  fourth  Strawman  is  of  a  timid 
nature  which  says  that  we  may  need  the 
oU  from  this  reserve  at  a  later  time.  Tlie 
efficient  rate  of  production  at  Elk  Hills 
will  be  helping  continuously,  as  I  have 
said,  for  12  years  or  perhaps  even  up 
to  20  years  or  longer.  Its  production  can 
be  put  into  strategic  storage  if  that  is 
the  will  of  Congress  and  such  storage  is 
available,  but  there  is  another  aspect  to 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

What  other  prospects  have  we  got  for 
domestic  oil  production  in  the  entire  U.S. 
energy  program?  Alaskan  crude  oil  will 
start  flowing  through  the  pipeline  in  late 
1977  and  can  reach  an  amount  close  to 
2  million  barrels  per  day  to  be  shipped 
from  Valdez  to  refineries  in  the  lower 
48  States  by  sometime  in  1978.  Efforts 
for  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  from 
old  oil  fields  may  give  us  added  domestic 
production  within  the  next  4  years.  Off- 
shore production  may  be  increased  but 
that  takes  5  years  or  longer.  It  seems 
prudent  to  me  to  use  Elk  Hills  oil  now 
and  to  produce  it  at  the  efficient  rate 
of  production  of  the  field  and  get  it  into 
the  marketplace  in  an  honest  and  ef- 
fective method  as  is  called  for  in  the  In- 
terior Committee's  H.R.  49.  We  have  very 
diligently  protected  the  independent  re- 
finers and  they  hope  that  you  vote  down 
the  Armed  Services'  bill  and  pass  the  In- 
terior Committee's  bill. 

Strawman  No.  5  is  propped  up  to  cause 
confusion  on  which  parts  of  the  coimtry 
would  benefit  by  the  production  of  oil 
at  Elk  Hills.  The  answer  is  that  the  en- 
tire Nation  will  benefit  because  we  will 
have  increased  domestic  production  of 
oil  which  will  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  it  offsets  purchases  of  imported 
oil  by  providing  domestic  oil  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  country.  If  the  Armed 
Services'  bill  is  voted  down  by  the  House, 
the  entire  country  would  benefit  by  plac- 
ing more  petroleum  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy for  use  by  the  public  rather  than 
the  military  and  providing  that  all  of 
the  money  from  the  sale  of  the  crude 
oil  will  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  thereby 
benefiting  every  taxpayer  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  crucial  vote  will 
come  concerning  this  bill  at  the  time  we 
vote  on  the  substitute  as  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  H  Jl.  5919. 
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I  encourage  every  Member  of  the  House 
to  consider  and  weigh  the  issues  involved 
and  to  contrast  the  differences  between 
the  two  bills.  I  think  a  judicious,  a  tem- 
perate, and  a  rational  viewpoint  by  each 
Member  of  the  House  will  then  lead  to 
a  vote  in  favor  of  the  approach  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

It  will  also  lead  to  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  committee  approach  because  we 
have  guaranteed  that  this  oil  will  be 
produced  in  the  public  interest;  that  it 
will  be  sold  for  the  maximum  amount 
under  the  competitive  system;  that  no 
oil  company  or  no  major  oil  company 
could  dominate  securing  the  oil  that  is 
for  sale  there;  that  the  independent  oil 
refiners  will  get  a  fair  shot  at  it;  and 
that,  lastly,  the  country,  under  our  bill, 
will  have  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
production  cost,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  sale  completely 
under  Federal  control,  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  it  is  done  legitimately  and  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  Now,  using  that  as  a 
yardstick,  we  can  determine  whether  the 
major  oil  companies  in  our  competitive 
system  are  really  giving  the  consumers 
of  this  country  the  best  break  they  could 
on  petroleum  products  that  are  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEIGER  or  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum)  ,  the  gentleman  in  whose  dis- 
trict Elk  Hills  resides. 

The  gentleman's  understanding  of 
that  activity  is  matched  only  by  his 
basic  ability. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steiger)  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  49  as  revised  by  the 
Interior  Committee.  I  am  pleased  be- 
cause this  is  a  good  bill  which  will  aid 
our  energy  independence,  and  pleased 
because  legislation  I  have  supported  for 
so  long  has  finally  reached  the  House 
floor. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing  the  Elk  Hills 
area.  I  have  visited  the  reserve  often, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
history,  operations,  and  capacity.  There 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  opening  of  the  reserve  vsdll  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people, 
and  wlU  not  be  prejudicial  to  their  de- 
fense. I  am  also  convinced  that  the  In- 
terior Committee's  approach  in  opening 
the  reserve  is  preferable  to  H.R.  5919, 
the  bill  presented  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

There  has  been  overwhelming  public 
support  for  opening  Elk  Hills  for  some 
time.  It  has  been  nearly  2  years  since  I 
first  introduced  legislation  that  provided 
for  a  limited  opening.  Later  in  the  93d 
Congress,  I  sponsored  House  Joint 
Resolution  838,  which  over  125  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Congress  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring.  The  House  appropriated 
funds  to  allow  drilling  to  take  place,  and 
the  Senate  passed  both  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  the  reserve's 
opening.  Now  at  last,  we  can  pass  legis- 
lation to  bring  up  to  300,000  barrels  a 
day  of  desperately  needed  petroleum  to 
the  Nation's  markets. 
Both  the  Interior  Committee  bill,  and 


that  offered  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, recognize  the  principle  that  Elk 
Hills  should  be  opened.  The  most  com- 
pelling reason  is,  of  course,  our  desperate 
need  to  increase  America's  domestic 
energy  supply.  Considering  that  the 
energy  bill  recently  passed  by  this  House 
fails  to  address  this  goal,  it  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  H.R.  49  before  us  today.  The 
known  reserves  at  Elk  Hills  are  in  excess 
of  1  billion  barrels,  but  only  about  half 
of  the  17  miles  by  5  miles  wide  preserve 
has  been  explored  and  developed.  Ob- 
viously, maximum  efficient  drilhng  of  oil 
from  Elk  Hills  represents  the  best  short- 
term  means  to  increase  domestic  supply 
and  lessen  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
oil. 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
two  bills  is  that  the  Interior  Committee 
creates  a  uniform  national  petroleum 
reserve  system,  while  the  Armed  Sei-vices 
Committee  maintains  Navy  control  of  Elk 
Hills,  with  limited  oil  production  to  be 
used  for  military  purposes.  I  question  the 
necessity  for  the  latter  approach. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  entrusted  the 
Interior  Department  with  offshore  drill- 
ing and  the  development  of  shale  oil,  it  is 
only  logical  that  we  entrust  it  with  all  of 
national  petroleum  reserves.  The  Interior 
Department  has  the  expertise  and  the 
experience  in  oil  to  do  the  best  possible 
job  in  operating  Elk  Hills  as  a  function- 
ing field.  A  unified  national  petroleum 
reserve  system  will  also  improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  actual  extent  of 
America's  total  petroleum  capacity. 

I  realize  that  a  number  of  our  citizens 
are  properly  concerned  that  drilling  from 
Elk  Hills  will  endanger  the  miUtary  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  true  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  lulled 
into  believing  that  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  the  taps  could  be  turned  on 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  a 
day  could  be  directly  delivered  to  the 
military.  That  is  simply  not  true.  I  wish 
that  my  colleagues  could  come  out  to  Elk 
Hills  with  me  and  see  the  state  of  un- 
readiness that  the  field  is  in.  The  Navy 
does  not  even  have  a  pipeline  out  of  the 
field,  and  the  existing  Standard  Oil  pipe- 
line has  a  capacity  of  only  12,000  barrels 
a  day.  The  actual  truth  is  that  in  the 
event  of  a  full-scale  conventional  war, 
such  as  World  War  II,  which  seems  un- 
likely, it  would  take  months  to  bring 
Elk  Hills  into  full  production.  If  we  are 
going  to  maintain  naval  reserves,  or  na- 
tional petroleum  reserves,  we  should  at 
least  be  able  to  use  them.  The  rationale 
for  the  present  system  is  that  the  Navy 
will  have  oil  in  the  event  all  other  do- 
mestic oil  Is  gone.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  small  comfort  in  this,  since  the 
coimtry  could  not  very  well  survive  with 
zero  petroleum,  even  if  its  Navy  were 
fully  supplied. 

The  Defense  Petroleum  Act  of  1950 
and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  insure  that  our  military 
will  receive  first  priority  on  oil  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis.  That  is  the  procedure 
which  was  used  during  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  since  Elk  Hills  is  too  under- 
developed to  meet  needs  and  necessary 
authorization  to  open  it  was  blocked  in 
Congress.  I  believe  It  is  unfair  that  the 
military  be  permitted  to  benefit  from 
the  Defense  Production  Act  and  siphon 


fuel  from  the  civilian  sector,  while  it 
sits  on  totally  undeveloped  reserves  in 
California  and  Alaska. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire 
for  the  strongest  national  defense  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  beUeve  that  H.R.  49  weak- 
ens our  defense  one  iota. 

I  remind  my  coUeagues  that  we  have 
before  us  legislation  that  will  actually 
bring  more  oil  to  our  citizens  in  a  short 
time.  It  IS  thus  somewhat  different 
irom  the  pious  hopes  we  have  had  served 
up  to  us  previously.  To  my  mind,  a  na- 
tional petroleum  reserve  system  makes 
sense,  as  does  the  complete  drilling  and 
exploration  of  Elk  Hills.  That  is  what 
the  Interior  Committee  version  of  H  R 
49  does,  and  that  is  why  it  should  be 
passed  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  limited  Armed  Services  Com- 

SrHR  49'   "■^-   ^®^°'   ^""^   ^^^"   ^°^« 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vield 
myself  such  time  as  I  mav  consume' 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  is 
myolved  in  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
unique  proceedings  in  its  histon'  We 
have  before  us  legislation  which  has 
been  considered  sequentially  in  two 
standing  committees,  from  which  have 
come  the  emergence  of  two  separate  bills 
and  two  separate  reports,  and  which  were 
RulS^  <^nsidered  by  the  Committee  on 

r^^f^^.i^  ^n""^  ^^'■^  '^  <^e  procedure  in 
1,  ^r'^5  '''"  '^^'"^^  ^  the  Members  to- 
day.   Under   the   existing   rules   of   the 

2S'  ',^«^s  ?i«on  before  this  body  is  re- 
SictL.''^    ^°"^^*^^    °^    ^'•^^^ 

.r^^K^l,^^  President  sent  down  his  en- 
ergy bill  consisting  of  some  36  or  37 
nlr-f  •  T^  ""^  ^  involving  the  petroleum 
part  of  the  energy  program,  the  Speaker 
very  properly  referred  title  I  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Why  Because 
on  three  different  occasions  in  the  last 

of^hP  r?'  "^T^  ""^  ^^^«=ted  the  intent 
AflS^  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  take  away  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  the  jurisdiction 
over  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  123 

sSteL^."  ''  "^^'^^  ^^  ^«  -  ^-*-i 

•The  bill  was  sent  to  the  committee 
and  we  considered  it.  Then  a  new  S 
wa^  brought  out  of  the  Committee  o^  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  again  attempt- 
ifjfn^^^  ^^^^  ^~°^  ^^  Committee  on 
HR  40  A^^'^^'J^  jurisdiction.  This  Is 
H  R.  49.  When  they  concluded  their  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  49  under  the  new 
house  rules,  the  bill  was  then  referred  to 

^L^T^^^}^^  °"  Armed  Services  %S 
Armed  Services  had  its  committee  hear! 

md.T'*?H  ^l>  "'^f*"^^  ^*"  referred  to  't 
under  the  President's  Energv  Act  and 
was  then  sent  for  considerafion  H  R  49 
on  which  the  committee  held  both  hear- 

hf  p?,'^  "P?!:^^  o"t  in  accordances^ 
A^J^Z  °^-  "'^-  ?°"^  *be  Committee  on 
Armed  Services'  bill.  That  is  the  wav  this 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  today 
TnSn  ■  ^^  '■^PO^'ted  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  would  pro- 
vide for  the  unbridled  production  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  1.  2  and  3 
and  attention  focused  on  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  1  at  Elk  Hills,  which 
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has  an  estimated  reserve  of  at  least  1 
biliion  barrels  of  oil  and  could  be  con- 
siderably larger.  Thus,  we  are  dealing 
with  oil  worth  between  SIO  and  $30  bil- 
lion on  the  commercial  market. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs'  bill  would  authorize  production 
for  unidentified  commercial  use  and 
would  make  no  provision  for  controls 
over  any  straight  storage  in  the  interest 
of  national  security. 

In  a  few  words,  the  bill  would  give  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  the  cus- 
todian replacing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  a  blank  check.  In  its  action  on 
H.R.  49.  as  amended,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  sought  to  establish  an 
orderly  blueprint  for  production  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  1,  2,  3,  and  4  that 
would  also  be  of  some  aid  to  the  stability 
of  the  economy,  to  the  import  oil  prob- 
lem, and  also  provide  some  safeguards 
against  depletion  of  the  reserves  until 
more  definite  data  was  available  on  the 
status  of  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in 
Alaska,  which  is  the  big  question  mark 
at  the  moment. 

Committee  action  would: 

Provide  and  allow  production  from  the 
naval  petroleimi  reserves  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 200,000  barrels  per  year  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  This  is  the  Armed  Services 
bill.  In  that  instance  I  may  say  that  the 
committee  has  subsequently  adopted  an 
amendment  raising  that  to  300.000 
barrels. 

Sell  or  exchange  the  oil  produced  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  armed  services. 
There  will  at  a  proper  time  be  offered 
an  amendment  which  will  clarify  that 
situation  in  order  to  erase  any  doubt  in 
anybody's  mind  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests in  the  situation  may  enter  the 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  a  detailed 
plan  for  production  in  4  will  be  made. 

As  far  as  establishing  the  feasibility, 
this  wUl  be  clarified  further  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  matter  before  the  House. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  California  mention  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  authorized 
money  for  production  at  Elk  Hills.  When 
did  it  do  that?  It  did  that  only  after  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  held  hearings 
imder  the  direction  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Otis  Pike)  and  on  a 
subject  which  we  delved  Into  and  ex- 
plored and  ventilated  in  every  manner, 
shape,  and  form. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
not  been  derelict;  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  not  been  docile;  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  not  been 
reluctant  to  protect  the  national  inter- 
est, as  again  It  is  doing  in  this  particular 
case,  and  again  it  has  come  forward  with 
Its  own  armed  services  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  times  and  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Elk  Hills  will  be  opened  for 
production. 

This  talk  about  let  us  go  In  there  and 
get  the  oil  out — how  silly  can  we  get.  We 
cannot  get  It  out  within  5  years.  And  this 
talk  about  let  us  store  It  now — store  It 
where?  Nobody  knows.  They  have  not 
found  the  places.  It  is  the  most  fantastic 
and  Irrational  and  Irresponsible  misrep- 
resentation of  a  situation  I  have  ever 
heard  of  In  my  Ufe. 

All  I  aik  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  Houae  U,  when  we  do  offer  the 


substitute  imder  the  rules  of  the  House, 
that  the  Members  consider  exactly  what 
the  situation  is  and  what  lies  behind  the 
motives,  because  three  times  before  this 
attempt  has  been  made  and  three  times 
the  House  has  rejected  the  attempt,  but 
they  never  give  up.  They  want  to  get 
their  hands  on  this  oil,  for  what  purposes 
I  know  not. 

I  can  say  only  this.  In  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  when  we 
got  right  down  to  answering  the  question, 
I  asked  the  gentleman  representing 
Standard  Oil  Co,  of  California  this:  "'If 
you  want  to  go  out  and  produce,  where 
would  you  go  and  how  would  you  start?" 
His  reply,  paraphrasing  it,  was  that  he 
woiild  get  the  best  known  people  he 
knows  of,  experienced  people. 

I  revealed  the  fact  to  him  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  never  pro- 
duced a  drop  of  oU,  not  a  drop.  They 
have  no  experience.  They  only  lease  to 
others.  And  then  I  revealed  this  fact  to 
him  and  I  asked  him  this  question :  "You 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Navy,  would 
you  not?"  His  head  went  this  way.  That 
does  not  show  in  the  written  record.  I 
said:  "Does  your  nod  mean  assent?" 
And  he  said:  "It  does." 

So  that  was  the  best  evidence  I  had 
from  the  gentleman  from  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California, 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  we  are  going 
through  here  today.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  stand  soUdly  behind  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  has  conducted 
the  business  of  Elk  Hills  since  1912,  from 
the  days  of  the  old  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  through  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
success.  We  have  given  that  success,  we 
have  given  that  protection  to  our  petro- 
leum reserves,  and  there  is  not  a  thing 
in  H.R.  49  that  the  armed  services  bill 
does  not  accomplish  and  accomplish  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  in  total  agree- 
ment with  the  comments  of  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  requirement  for  an  orderly,  well 
planned  approach  to  production  of  our 
naval  petroleimi  reserves  with  a  require- 
ment— and  I  think  this  is  a  key  point — 
that  we  pause  at  the  end  of  3  years  to 
reexamine  the  direction  in  which  this 
country  must  go  in  looking  after  its  na- 
tional security. 

My  personal  reaction  has  been  that  we 
should  hold  on  to  our  petroleum  reserves 
for  national  defense  purposes  in  these 
critical  times  when  foreign  sources  of 
petroleum  could  be  cut  off  at  a  moment's 
notice.  However,  I  have  agreed  to  com- 
promise with  the  approach  taken  in  H.R. 
5919  and  the  Armed  Sevices  Committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  49  is  a  reasonable 
one  and  certainly  it  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  open-ended,  unregulated,  and 
unsupervised  commercial  production 
approach  taken  under  H.R  49.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Interior. 

In  my  view.  It  hardly  behooves  the 
Congress  at  a  time  when  the  confidence 
of  the  public  In  it  Is  at  a  new  low.  to 
charter  the  uncontrolled  rommerclal 
production  of  our  military  petroleum 
re«erves  under  a  blank  check  arrange- 


ment with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. It  seems  to  me  that  this  only  invites 
a  serious  depletion  of  our  military  oil 
reserves  and  would  serve  no  one  but  the 
oil  companies  and  possible  certain  States 
which  could  benefit  under  leasing 
arrangements. 

Ironically,  the  actions  of  the  old  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  later  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  preserved  the  re- 
serves from  earlier  attempts  at  unneces- 
sary production,  and  but  for  those  efforts 
there  would  be  no  Elk  Hills  or  no  Teapot 
Dome  for  us  to  debate  today, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  amendments, 
not  only  to  show  affirmatively  that  this 
House  has  a  conscience,  but  also  to  show 
that  it  has  some  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  this  country  and  its  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  it  is  absolutely 
horrifying  that  H.R,  49,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  that  would  seek  to  devour  the  na- 
tional petroleum  reserves  without  at  least 
inviting  some  comment  on  this  proposal 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  vacillated  somewhat  in  their  views, 
it  seems  that  at  the  very  least  they  sup- 
port maintaining  some  form  of  strategic 
reserve  that  would  be  available  during  a 
national  emergency.  The  proponents  of 
H.R,  49  lean  heavily  on  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  which  proved  to  be  a 
dismal  failure  in  December  of  1973  when 
our  services  were  in  dire  need  of  petro- 
leum to  maintain  even  a  modest  defense 
posture.  This  National  Defense  Act  of 
1950  we  keep  hearing  about  as  a  cure-all 
for  the  armed  services,  but  it  did  not 
work  in  1973.  At  that  particular  time  in 
1973  the  armed  services  were  only  able 
to  get  40  percent  of  their  allocation  under 
this  particular  act.  Thus,  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  feel  that  the  resolution  of  all  the  prob- 
lems through  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  are  sen- 
sible ones  and  again  I  call  upon  the  House 
to  display  some  conscience  and  a  regard 
for  our  national  security  by  substituting 
the  language  of  H,R,  5919  for  the  lan- 
guage of  H,R.  49,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior, 

Mr,  HEBERT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton), 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
no  petroleum  expert.  All  I  know  about 
petroleum  is  what  I  have  learned  sitting 
in  on  the  hearings  of  this  committee  as 
we  have  been  concerned  about  these  mat- 
ters over  the  past  few  years. 

I  think  that  maybe  this  is  a  good  thing, 
because  what  I  have  foimd  out  is  that 
this  is  an  extremely  complicated  subject. 
For  a  simple  farm  boy  from  upstate  New 
York,  it  has  been  difficult  to  absorb  it, 
but  I  think  I  have  finally  understood,  in 
simple  words  of  one  syllable,  what  is  in- 
volved. To  me,  the  Issue  is  a  fairly 
straightforward  one.  I  hope  perhaps  I 
can  explain  it  here  in  those  simple  terms. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question 
about  the  fact  that  what  we  all  over- 
whelmingly want  here  In  the  House  and 
In  the  Congress  is  to  open  up  as  much 
as  possible  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  they  can 
help  meet  our  urgent  civilian  needs  dur- 
Ing  this  energy  crisis  and  reduce  as  much 
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as  possible  our  dependence  on  costly  Im- 
ported oil. 

I  think  probably  most — ^maybe  not  all 
of  us — have  just  one  proviso,  and  that  is 
that  in  opening  up  these  reserves,  we  do 
not  impair  the  abiUty  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  have  access  to  all  of  the  oil  that 
they  might  need  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency or  another  embargo. 

Now,  the  Interior  Committee  bill,  H,R, 
49,  would  open  up  the  existing  reserves, 
primarily  the  one  at  Elk  Hills,  to  provide 
this  oil.  Elk  Hills  is  located  in  CaHfomla 
down  here  on  this  chart.  Reserve  No.  1. 
There  are  a  couple  of  other  reserves,  too. 
No,  2  is  at  Buena  Vista  In  California,  and 
we  have  the  Teapot  Dome  of  infamous 
fame  up  here  in  Wyoming,  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No,  3.  But,  actually  In 
terms  of  oil,  the  only  reserve  that  really 
has  enough  oil  In  reserve  to  have  any 
impact  at  all  on  our  civilian  economy  is 
Elk  Hills, 

Our  committee  substitute  bill  is  also 
in  favor  of  opening  up  Elk  Hills,  We 
have  no  quarrel  there.  Some  people  have 
said,  "Well,  Elk  Hills  has  not  been  opened 
up  and  the  Navy  has  been  sitting  on  it." 
The  Navy  has  been  sitting  on  it  because 
the  law  has  specifically  prohibited  the 
Navy  from  opening  up  its  reserves.  That 
was  the  law  adopted  in  the  wake  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

But,  our  committee  has  recently  been 
pushing  the  Navy  to  open  up  that  re- 
serve. We  are  for  it;  but  we  are  In  favor 
of  a  reasonable  and  responsible  approach 
to  opening  up  Elk  Hills.  We  provide,  as 
does  the  Interior  Committee  bill,  for  pro- 
duction of  300,000  barrels  a  day,  and  we 
provide  for  using  the  money  that  we  get 
from  selling  that  300,000  barrels  a  day  to 
finance  the  further  development  of  Elk 
Hills  so  that  we  can  get  oil  out  of  there 
immediately  if  we  should  need  It  in  an 
emergency.  This  we  cannot  do  now.  But 
we  cannot  develop  Elk  Hills  and  build 
the  necessary  wells  and  pipeline  facili- 
ties without  money;  so  we  propose  to 
use  this  money  for  developing  Elk  Hills 
to  provide  the  ability  to  produce  300,000 
barrels  a  day. 

But  the  important  point  that  this 
House  needs  to  understand  Is  that  Elk 
Hills  is  not  an  Infinite  reservoir.  It  is  a 
very  limited  kind  of  reservoir  for  many 
of  the  needs  that  we  might  have.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  do  get 
production  up  to  300,000  barrels  a  day, 
as  has  been  suggested,  then  we  would 
only  be  able  to  proceed  at  this  rate  for  a 
very  limited  amount  of  time. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  suggested  earlier  that 
this  rate  could  continue  for  20  years.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  only 
1  billion  barrels  of  oil  left  in  Elk  Hills. 
That  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  oil,  but  If 
you  will  do  the  arithmetic,  you  will  find 
that  if  we  were  to  extract  oil  out  of  Elk 
Hills  at  the  rate  of  300,000  barrels  a  day, 
it  would  last  for  only  10  years  at  the 
most,  probably  less. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  try  to  give  the 
Membcr.s  some  idea  of  how  limited  this 
1 -billion -barrel  reser\'e  l.s,  the  need  of  the 
United  States  for  oil  to  replace  our  cur- 
rent foreign  Imports  l.s  6  million  barreb 
a  day  If  wc  were  .somehow  able  to  take 
all  of  the  oil  out  of  Elk  Hills  to  meet  those 
requlremenUi.  we  would  have  only  enough 


to  last  for  5 1/2  months.  So  obviously,  Elk 
Hills  is  not  a  lasting,  long-range  solu- 
tion to  our  present  energy  shortage. 

Let  me  give  Members  an  example  here 
on  this  rather  crude  chart  of  exactly 
what  the  reserve  situation  is.  Here  you 
see  the  daily  U,S.  requirement  of  17  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  Here  is  shown  the 
daily  U.S.  production  of  12  million  barrels 
a  day,  a  dally  shortage  of  nearly  6  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  Here  is  shown  the 
top  production  which  we  can  get  from 
Elk  Hills,  only  300,000  barrels  a  day.  The 
solution  actually,  is  not  to  concentrate 
on  Elk  Hills,  which  can  provide  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  total  gap,  but  to 
look  instead  to  Alaska's  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4,  Pet  4,  which  really  has  a 
major  capability  and  which  could  pro- 
duce at  the  rate  of  3  million  barrels  a 
day,  if  present  estimates  prove  correct. 
There  is  another  important  factor 
which  we  also  need  to  understand.  Al- 
though it  is  possible  to  get  Elk  Hills  up 
to  the  production  of  300,000  barrels  a 
day,  we  simply  cannot  maintain  it  at  that 
rate  for  even  the  10  years  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier  because,  as  anybody  knows 
who  understands  production,  you  can 
product  a  well  at  the  maximimi  rate  for 
only  a  short  period  of  time. 

We  propose  to  get  it  up  to  300,000  bar- 
rels a  day  in  about  3  years.  But  from 
then  on,  even  pumping  as  hard  as  you 
can,  what  you  actually  get  out  comes 
back  down  along  the  curve  shown  on  this 
chart.  It  turns  out  to  be  much  less  than 
300,000  barrels  a  day,  and  it  obviously 
does  not  meet  the  300,000  barrel  require- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  of  course,  you 
are  steadily  draining  Elk  Hills,  and  you 
end  up  with  no  reserve  left  for  the  armed 
services. 

So  what  do  we  propose?  We  propose 
to  take  a  close  look  at  this  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4.  Where  does  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  stand?  Well, 
Elk  Hills  has  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  in 
reserve,  Pet-4  has  an  estimated  10  to  30 
billion  barrels  of  oil.  There  is  the  place 
where,  if  we  really  want  to  rely  on  our 
military  reserves  of  oil  to  help  the  civilian 
economy,  we  must  go.  That  reserve  has 
not  really  been  explored  as  yet,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  we  have  from  10  to  30 
billion  barrels  there.  That  is  an  estimate. 
Nobody  knows. 

But  how  do  you  explore  Pet-4?  How  do 
you  develop  Pet-4?  You  have  to  get  the 
money.  So  our  bill  say?:  Let  us  take  the 
money  from  3  years  of  production  from 
Elk  Hills  and  use  that  money  not  only 
to  promote  further  development  of  Elk 
Hills,  but  to  begin  full  exploration  of 
what  Is  up  here  In  Pet-4  and  find  out 
exactly  how  much  we  do  have;  and  then 
we  would  stop  at  the  end  of  3  years  and 
see  whether  we  have  enough  reserve  in 
Alaska  to  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  civilian  economy  and  enough 
to  provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  Then  we  can  proceed  to 
develop  that  reserve  if  the  figures  do 
prove  to  back  up  our  estimates  and.  at 
the  same  time,  keep  enough  oil  avail- 
able in  Elk  Hills  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  come  along,  at  the  .same  time 
that  we  o|)en  up  Ppt-4 

That  1.S  a  ver>-  reasonable  approach 
We  art-  not  gotng  to  milk  Elk  Hill.s  dry 
and  then  say  that  maybe  there  will  be 
enough  oil  available  somehow  somewhere 


In  the  event  of  an  emergency.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  focusing  attention  properly 
on  the  area  where  the  only  military  re- 
serve that  could  really  help  us  acliieve 
energy  independence  lies, 

Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  final 
point,  A  lot  has  been  made  about  the 
fact  that  in  our  substitute  bill  the  oil  that 
comes  out  of  Elk  Hills  will  go  to  the 
armed  services.  Some  people  have  said, 
"You  can  expect  that,  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  heck  with 
the  civilian  economy,  they  just  want  to 
give  the  oil  to  the  armed  services  and  so 
it  is  not  going  to  do  the  civilian  economy 
any  good  at  all." 

That  is  utter  and  complete  nonsense, 
and  Members  ought  to  be  aware  of  It 
because,  obviously,  if  300,000  barrels  of 
oil  are  going  to  go  to  the  armed  services 
out  of  Elk  Hills,  that  is  300,000  barrels  of 
additional  oil  that  are  going  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  civilian  economy.  So  it  does 
not  make  a  single  bit  of  difference 
whether  the  oil  goes  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  to  the  civilian  economy;  it  still 
benefits  the  civilian  economy  and  re- 
lieves part  of  our  shortage, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  substitute  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  additional  time  the  gentleman 
requires. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  have  made  my  point,  and  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  anyone  who  wishes  me  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foi  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment, I  think  the  compromise  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Is  In  the  interest  of  de- 
velopment of  resources  that  we  so 
critically  need  in  the  West  and  in  the 
country. 

If  I  understand  the  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  we  do  use  the 
profits,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Elk  Hills 
production  to  beef  up  the  exploratory 
program  in  Navy  Pet-4;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that,  as  the  gentleman 
has  indicated,  v/e  have  the  capability  in 
Navy  Pet^  of  producing  maybe  30  bil- 
lion barrels.  I  have  had  an  e.stimate  of 
maybe  60  billion.  We  actually  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Right. 
Mr.  LEGGETT  But  if  we  do  get  up  in 
the  ranue  of  60  billion  barrels,  that  is  oil 
reserves  in  the  Iran  maj^nitude,  and  it 
is  obviously  something,  it  .seems  to  me. 
that  we  should  l-o  after  rather  agcres- 
sively. 

This  bill  from  the  Cominittep  on 
.^rmcd  Services  does  ttrget  it  in  so  that 
the  Navy  Department  ran  carry'  on  a 
rather  vlgoioiis  progrntti  (if  rxplonitiun 
in  Uiat  Hri*H    is  that  not  rtt'hf 

Mr  8TRATTr>N  That  >^  iib.vulutely 
lorrecl 

Mr    Chairman    thrv   hMvr   iixkrn  my 
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with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  s 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QTnxLKN),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  416 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  49.  a  bill  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  national  pe- 
troleum reserves.  House  Resolution  416 
provides  that  1  hour  of  debate  shall  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

House  Resolution  416  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  and  the  substitute  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  Immediately  after  general 
debate  Is  concluded,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  5919 
if  offered  as  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  If  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  (H.R. 
5919)  is  rejected  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider en  bloc  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  now  printed  in  the  bill  to  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  49  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  establish  national  petroleum 
reserves  on  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  It  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  prepare  plans  for  development 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  such 
reserves  In  the  lower  48  States,  subject 
to  Congressional  acceptance  of  any  pro- 
duction plan,  and  directs  the  Secretary 
to  explore  for  oil  and  gas  on  the  22  mil- 
lion-acre Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
in  Alaska  and  to  report  his  findings  an- 
nually to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  416  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  49. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
trom  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has  ex- 
plained this  very  complicated  rule.  This 
is  the  first  rule  we  have  considered 
on  a  bill  which  has  been  referred  to  one 
committee,  reported  by  that  committee, 
and  then  sequentially  referred  to  another 
committee  which  also  has  acted  on  the 
same  bill.  Before  the  July  4  recess  the 
House  acted  on  a  measure  that  was 
jointly  referred  to  two  committees  at 
the  same  time,  the  ERDA  bill,  but  this 


is  a  different  procedure  under  the  re- 
vised rules  of  the  House.  This  rule  pro- 
vides an  appropriate  method  for  con- 
sidering the  bill  H.R.  49. 

This  Nation  faces  a  terrible  and  critical 
energy  crisis.  It  seems  that  any  deposits 
we  have  in  the  ground  should  be  de- 
veloped, should  be  made  available  to  the 
American  people  rather  than  have  us 
go  abroad  and  be  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  I  am  sure  the  matter  will  be  resolved, 
when  the  bill  comes  up  for  discussion, 
between  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  With  that  in 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  and  consideration  of  the 
measure  making  it  possible  to  fully  de- 
velop the  reserves  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larlj-  those  at  Elk  Hills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  but  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R,  49 »  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  on 
certain  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
national  petroleum  reserves  the  develop- 
ment of  which  needs  to  be  regulated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  total  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Melcher>. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEi:    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  49)  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steicer) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Beard)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  know.  H.R.  49 
has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

While  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into 
detail  concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
two  approaches  I  do  want  to  lend  my 
strong  support  to  H.R.  49  as  reported 


by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  May  7. 

I  believe  that  everyone  agrees  that 
this  Nation  must  do  everything  reason- 
ably possible  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  our  basic 
energy  requirements.  If  H.R.  49  is  en- 
acted, as  recommended  by  the  Interior 
Committee,  plans  would  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which 
would  enhance  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production  of  oil  and  gas  with- 
in the  48  contiguous  States  and  which 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  explore 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  recommended  H.R. 
49  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
to  establish  national  petroleum  reserves 
on  certain  public  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  provision,  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  adminis- 
tration after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  This  makes  sense  be- 
cause the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
the  agency  which  has  the  expertise  and 
the  responsibility  for  developing  our  nat- 
ural resources  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  national  needs  and  sound  conserva- 
tion practices. 

Naturally,  we  want  a  strong  and  secure 
defense.  H.R.  49  does  not  interfere  with 
any  provisions  of  law  which  assure  our 
Armed  Forces  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuel  when  emergency  conditions  exist.  I 
am  confident  that  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  House 
will  see  to  it  that  our  miUtary  needs  are 
satisfied  now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  supporting  H.R.  49,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  reject  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  Is  a  very  important 
bill,  as  everyone  knows.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  had  general  legis- 
lative supervision  over  this  program  for 
a  long,  long  time,  but  there  has  been  little 
production.  Here,  when  we  have  this  re- 
serve set  up  for  an  emergency  situation, 
and  when  we  have  in  this  country  an 
emergency  situation,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  continues  to  hold  on  to 
this  oil  and  say,  "Let's  hold  it  in  the 
ground." 

In  1912.  when  this  was  transferred  to 
the  Navy,  that  might  have  been  a  very 
good  Idea.  But,  today  if  the  naval  forces 
need  this  oil,  it  Is  not  going  to  do  them 
any  good  In  the  ground.  I  think  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  develop  this 
field,  get  the  oil  above  ground,' or  what- 
ever we  need  above  ground,  so  It  will  be 
available  when  it  Is  needed.  We  can  save 
it  if  we  want  to  take  care  of  the  emer- 
gency at  that  particular  time,  but  cer- 
tainly with  the  situation  that  we  have, 
and  with  the  methods  of  warfare  which 
prevail  In  this  day  and  time,  oil  In  the 
groxmd  Is  not  going  to  do  the  Navy  or 
anybody  else  any  good. 

So.  let  us  go  ahead  and  adopt  this  bill, 
H.R.  48,  so,  that  we  can  get  some  oil  out 
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of  the  ground  and  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  If  the  Na\T  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  wants  to  build  tanks, 
then  let  them  go  ahead  and  do  that,  but 
let  us  get  out  our  oil  where  it  is  available. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  «Mr.  Skubitz). 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  30  years 
of  my  life  have  been  spent  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Frankly,  I  know  of  few  major  na- 
tional problems  that  have  received  more 
attention  and  consideration  than  has 
the  subject  of  oil  imports  and  the  im- 
pact oil  imports  has  upon  the  domestic 
oil  economy  and  the  national  security 
of  this  country. 

Perhaps — those  of  us — who  come  from 
oil-producing  States — and  serve  on  the 
Interior  Committee — have  been  more 
concerned  about  the  health  and  future 
of  domestic  oil  production. 

If  it  were  true  in  Napoleon's  time 
that  the  Army  moved  on  its  stomach,  it 
is  equally  true  in  this  modern  age  that 
the  modern  defense  posture  moves  on 
oil.  That  our  industries,  our  transporta- 
tion system,  our  social  and  economic 
life  are  dependent  upon  oil. 

As  far  back  as  1949  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  was  established.  It  was  to 
serve  as  the  advisory  board  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  that 
it  enunciated  was  that  "the  national 
security  and  welfare  required  a  healthy 
domestic  industry." 

That  petroleum  imports  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  this  country  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  weaken  our  oil  in- 
dustry and  thus  threaten  our  national 
security. 

Following  the  Suez  crisis  we  estab- 
lished a  voluntary  import  program.  It 
did  not  work,  and  within  20  months  the 
President,  on  March  10,  1959,  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mandatory  oil  import 
program. 

The  basic  change  in  policy  was  neces- 
sary because  of  the  impact  that  foreign 
imports  were  having  upon  our  domestic 
oil  industry. 

When  oil  serves  as  20  percent  of  our 
industrial  fuel,  40  percent  of  our  home 
heating  fuel,  and  practically  all  of  the 
fuel  used  for  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  point  out  that  the  destruction  of  our 
domestic  industry  and  dependence  on 
foreign  imports  would  be  the  height  of 
folly — if  not  stupidity. 

But  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram had  hardly  been  announced  until 
the  "chipping  away"  process  began. 

First  came  the  President's  proclama- 
tion— 3693 — on  December  10,  1965,  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  allocations  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  amount  of  110,000 
barrels  of  foreign  crude  a  day  with  full 
permission  to  send  54,000  barrels  of  gaso- 
line into  the  United  States.  Two  years 
later  an  additional  grant  was  given  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  reason  for  the  permit 
was  not  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity, but  to  help  create  jobs  and  help 
the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 
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Prior  to  1965  allocation  of  crude  was 
made  only  to  refineries  who  processed 
oil.  By  Presidential  proclamation  alloca- 
tions were  now  to  be  made  to  petro- 
chemical plants. 
Then  came  exemptions  for  fuel  oil. 
Now,  all  the  while,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  stated  that  controlled  imports 
had  been  held  to  12.2  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction. What  he  ignored  was  that  un- 
controlled imports  had  raised  the  level 
to  26  percent  of  our  domestic  production. 
We   were   becoming   more   and   more 
wedded  to  import  oils  at  the  expense  of 
our  domestic  industry. 

In  1970  press  reports  stated  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  task  force  was  going  to 
scrap  the  mandatory  oil  program  and 
institute  a  new  approach,  namely,  the 
use  of  a  tariff  plan  to  drive  down  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  first  to  S3,  then 
$2.50,  and  finally  $2  a  barrel. 

The  program  has  announced  with  full 
knowledge  that  it  would  depress  the 
domestic  market  and  drive  the  stripper 
and  small  independent  out  of  business. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  again 
scheduled  hearings  in  response  to  ques- 
tions. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the 
Treasury  pooh-poohed  the  effect  such  ac- 
tion would  have  on  unemployment,  the 
domestic  and  allied  industry,  or  the  na- 
tional security. 

Not  so,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
their  minority  report,  both  pointed  out 
that  it  woiUd:  Introduce  instability  and 
uncertainty,  seriously  impair  the  posi- 
tion of  the  small  independent  refinery, 
jeopardize  the  national  security,  reduce 
the  available  supply  of  natural  gas,  and 
cause  major  investment  losses  to  Ameri- 
can producers. 

During  the  hearings.  Congressman 
Edmondson  asked  an  interesting  ques- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  ShUlito: 

Suppose  the  Arab  countries  decide  they  are 
going  to  raise  the  prices  of  oil.  Suppose  they 
expropriate  U.S.  and  British  holdings.  What 
would  that  do  to  your  theorizing  about  bene- 
fits we  have  under  this  program? 

Secretary  Shillito's  answer  was  also 
interesting: 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  were  to  hap- 
pen we  are  constrained  to  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  our  usage  from  the  Mideast — 
and  should  that  happen — the  Western  Hem- 
isphere oil  would  be  adequate  to  meet  our 
needs. 

One  might  add  now— what  Western 
Hemisphere  oil?  What  about  the  needs 
of  the  rest  of  our  society  when  the  miU- 
tary drains  its  share  off  the  top? 

Congressman  Wohl  asked  a  similar 
question  of  General  Lincoln: 

What  would  happen  if  the  price  of  oil 
(domestically)  goes  down  to  $2  a  barrel — 
and  these  countries  see  us  skimming  off  a 
dollar  a  barrel  tariff — might  these  not  be  an 
Inducement  to  them  to  raise  the  prices. 

General  Lincoln's  reply  was  also  equal- 
ly interesting : 

After  all,  these  countries  are  not  highly 
organized  people  who  are  able  to  do  that  at 
the  present  time — If  the  situation  really  be- 
gan to  develop — I  think  this  administration 
or  any  succeeding  administration  would  have 
the  ftness©  and  the  guts  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Well,  there  you  have  it,  the  Arabs  did 


get  together.  They  first  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  oil  shipments,  raised  the  price 
to  $13  a  barrel — and  we  have  not  had 
the  finesse,  or  the  guts,  to  do  something 
about  it. 

We  have  gone  the  full  circle:  volun- 
tary controls,  mandator>'  controls,  no 
controls,  now  back  to  a  slogan — energy 
freedom  by  1985.  That  is  fine,  but  most 
of  us  are  interested  in  energy  to  keep 
our  homes  warm,  our  industries  moving, 
our  transportation  going,  come  Novem- 
ber 1975,  1976. and  1977. 

To  dat-e  we  have  not  done  a  thing  to 
produce  oil.  The  Ways  and  Means  com- 
i7iittee  came  forth  with  a  plan  to  con- 
serve energy — it  presented  a  plan — it 
went  hunting  for  an  elephant — it  ended 
up  with  a  wounded  mouse. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  the  first 
concrete  effort  to  do  something  about 
more  production, 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  question 
is  not,  "Should  Elk  Hills  be  opened." 
That  point  has  been  established. 

The  question  now  is  who  shall  develop 
it,  the  Navy  or  Interior,  and  second,  shall 
it  go  into  the  marketplace  or  into 
storage? 

When  the  oil  embargo  created  short- 
ages in  1973,  the  President  urged  that 
Elk  Hills  be  opened.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  passed  the  Senate. 

When  it  reached  the  House,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  there  it  died.  This  is  the 
committee  that  now  recommends  that 
the  development  of  Elk  Hills  be  carried 
out  by  the  Navy,  not  for  the  market- 
place, but  for  storage. 

To  me,  it  makes  about  as  much  sense 
to  have  the  Nav>'  get  into  the  oil  produc- 
tion business  as  it  does  for  Interior  to 
get  into  the  business  of  developing  our 
fighting  machine. 

The  Navy  knows  nothing  and  cares  less 
about  the  production  of  gas  which  is 
closely  allied  to  oil  production. 

Here  at  Elk  Hills  are  known  gas  re- 
serves totaling  1  trillion  200  bllUon  cubic 
feet  of  gas  for  which  the  Navy  has  little 
or  no  use,  yet  desperately  needed  by 
homeowners  and  industry. 

Who  should  develop  it?  The  depart- 
ment who  has  the  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise to  do  the  job — and  that  is  the  Inte- 
rior Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  between  1912  and  1924 
four  tracts  of  oil  were  set  aside,  not  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Navy,  not  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Defense  Department, 
but  for  the  national  security. 

I  submit  that  national  security  is  more 
than  national  defense  against  an  aggres- 
sive nation. 

National  security  encompasses  the 
protection  of  the  economy  of  home — our 
homes,  industry,  transportation. 

Certainly,  a  country  can  be  destroyed 
from  within — just  as  easily  as  It  can  be 
destroyed  from  without. 

I  know  no  better  way  to  destroy  us 
than  to  permit  the  Arabs  to  get  away 
with  its  proposed  $15  a  barrel  oil. 

The  testimony  presented  our  commit- 
tee indicates  130  million  barrels  of  oil 
can  be  moved  within  90  days — It  will 
take  2  years  to  produce  300.000  barrels. 
In  wartime.  300,000  will  meet  about 
one-sixth  of  our  military  requirements— 
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but  remember  the  mllltaxy  has  first  call 
on  all  oil  in  wartime. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  some  300.000 
barrels  of  oil  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  our  need  for  Arab  oil — and  at 
$11  a  barrel  it  would  offset  oiir  balance - 
of -payment  deficit  by  $1.2  billion  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  sent  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  a  bUl— H.R.  49— au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  national  oil  and  gas  reserves 
on  the  public  lands  and  to  submit  to 
Congress  proposed  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reserves  in  any  of  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States. 

The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  ex- 
plore naval  reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska  and 
report  his  findings  annually  to  Congress. 
The  main  usable  reserves  are  at  Elk 
Hills.  Despite  all  we  hear  about  them 
they  have  remained  largely  undeveloped. 
In  the  case  of  the  Alaskan  reserves,  it 
remains  largely  unexplored. 

In  terms  of  a  ready  reserve  for  defense, 
these  reserves  have  small  value.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  military  takes  its  necessary  sup- 
plies of  fuel  directly  from  the  civilian 
economy. 

There  is  a  real  question,  in  my  mind, 
whether  petroleum  reserves  are  actually 
necessary  for  purely  military  and  essen- 
tial civilian  uses  even  during  a  shooting 
war. 

The  military  can  protect  its  fuel  by 
simply  asking  the  President  to  meet  its 
needs  first  from  available  supplies.  It 
would  draw  down  any  available  domestic 
fuel  supplies.  The  entire  burden  of  any 
shortage  would  simply  be  allocated  or 
spread  over  the  civilian  economy. 

And  all  this  time  the  military  would  be 
sitting  on  up  to  1.5  billion  barrels  of 
proven  oil  reserves,  largely  undeveloped, 
located  in  Elk  HUls,  and  an  estimated  10 
to  30  billion  barrels  of  imexplored  and 
undeveloped  reserves  in  Alaska. 

This  is  an  imnecessary  burden  to  place 
on  the  civilian  economy  when  all  forms 
of  energy  are  short. 

A  strong  military  posture  really  does 
not  come  from  planes  and  ships  and 
tanlcs  and  gims  and  ICBM's — it  comes 
out  of  a  strong,  vital,  producing,  and 
balanced  economy. 

When  you  wash  away  all  of  the  polit- 
ical jargon — and  this  is  just  what  the 
American  people  should  be  doing — both 
the  problem  and  what  some  of  the  first 
steps  to  do  something  about  it  are  rea- 
sonably clear. 

The  facts  are:  First,  this  country  con- 
sumes about  17  million  barrel  of  oil  and 
63  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  each 
and  every  day — in  other  words,  oil  and 
natural  gas  make  up  about  77  percent  of 
our  total  dally  energy  consumption; 

Second,  domestic  natural  gas  produc- 
tion has  been  declining  since  about  1970; 
Third,  we  produce  here  at  home  only 
about  60  percent  of  the  oil  we  use  which 
means  we  import  about  40  percent  or  6 
mlUim  barrels  a  day — and  our  imports 
have  been  increasing  as  production  here 
at  home  declines  and  consumption  In- 
creases: and 

Finally,  the  price  of  foreign  oil  has 
been  raised  by  the  Arabs  and  others  In 
the  Organization  of  Petroleiun  Export- 
ing Countries — OPEC — from  about  $3 
per  barrel  to  over  $13  per  barrel. 


What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  cost  of  buying  6  million  or  more  bar- 
rels of  oil  every  day  has  almost  tripled. 
It  means  that  our  balance  of  payments  is 
being  driven  increasingly  into  the  red 
ink  It  means  that  the  basic  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  United  States  is  being 
transferred  to  the  OPEC  nations. 

It  means  that  more  and  more  of  the 
income  and  wealth  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us  goes  to  pay  for  higher  bills 
for  electricity,  heating  oil,  gasoline, 
plastic  products,  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  things  we  use  every  day. 

I  say  let  is  get  moving  on  the  develop- 
ment and  exploration  work  and  quit  the 
political  jockeying. 

Mr  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  a  rather  in- 
volved type  of  rule  with  an  involved 
type  of  consideration  of  two  bills  at  one 

time. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  need  to  get  more 
domestic  oU  produced  in  this  country  is 
evident. 

Our  quickest  and  best  source  is  the 
naval  petroleum  reserve  at  Elk  HiUs  with 
13  bUlion  barrels  of  proven  reserve, 
which  figure  will  ouite  likely  be  increased 
as  more  driUing  at  deeper  levels  occurs. 

The  maximum  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  the  field  at  this  time  is  set  at 
300  000  barrels  per  day  and  at  that  rate 
it  wUl  produce  in  excess  of  12  years  and 
perhaps  20  years  or  longer. 

The  country  needs  the  oil.  the  oil  is 
there.  Eighty  percent  of  it  belongs  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  20  percent 
of  it  to  Standard  Oil  of  California  in 
this  naval  petroleum  reserve  which  was 
set  aside  in  1912  with  intermingled  pri- 
vate land  and  private  oil  along  with  the 
Federal  land  and  the  Federal  oil. 

Why  the  delay  and  why  the  contro- 
versy over  developing  this  oil  field  at 
this  time?  In  this  regard  there  are  a 
number  of  strawmen  that  need  to  be 

knocked  down.  ,    .   x,.-       «i 

Strawman  No.  1  says  that  this  oil 
should  be  reserved  for  military  use  in 
case  of  war.  Oil  In  the  ground  "waiting 
to  be  pumped"  in  case  of  emergency 
would  hardly  serve  the  military  pur- 
poses In  case  of  emergency.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  per  day  is  a  very 
small  quantity  during  an  emergency  so 
production  should  be  started  now.  Then 
if  Congress  and  the  administration  find 
that  it  is  in  the  Nation's  best  interest  to 
set  up  a  strategic  storage  reserve  this 
oU  or  some  of  It  can  be  put  in  storage  in 
salt  domes  that  make  it  readily  available 
for  use  in  large  quantities  as  would  be 
required  In  emergencies. 

Strawman  No.  2  Is  used  to  lure  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  away  from  the 
positive  approach  to  producing  oil  from 
Elk  Hills  and  hold  the  oil  for  military 
use  only.  The  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  both  specify  that 
the  military  needs  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts come  first.  WhUe  that  need  Is  now 
set  at  500.000  barrels  per  day.  present 
law  would  require  a  greater  allocation 
at  any  time  the  demand  increased.  So 
the  argument  that  somehow  this  is 
special  oil  needed  for  military  use  ignores 
the  present  law.  That  ends  Strawman 
No.  2. 
Strawman  No.  3  Is  a  sly,  suspicious 


type  who  whispers  that  production  of 
oil  at  Elk  Hills  will  lead  to  scandal,  graft, 
and  enrichment  of  private  oil  companies 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  interest. 
Mention  of  Teapot  Dome  suggests  that 
Congress  and  the  Nation  should  remain 
paralyzed  on  the  proposition  of  produc- 
ing the  Elk  HUls  oil  or  at  least  retain  a 
I>artial  numbness  by  limiting  production 
to  an  amount  less  than  the  efficient  rate. 

Strawman  No.  3  would  channel  the  oil 
produced  through  an  outdated,  non- 
competitive type  of  mechanism  in  which 
only  the  military  could  use  the  product 
refined  from  this  crude  oil.  Our  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  Elk  Hills  in  1973, 
1974,  and  1975  and  we  became  convinced 
that  production  from  Elk  Hills  could  be 
honest  and  straightforward  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  with  antitrust  safeguards  and 
could  help  alleviate  the  country's  desper- 
ate shortage  for  domestic  oil.  Such  is  the 
Interior  Committee's  bill  H.R.  49  which 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
endorse  if  we  vote  down  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  fourth  Strawman  is  of  a  timid 
nature  which  says  that  we  may  need  the 
oil  from  this  reserve  at  a  later  time.  The 
efficient  rate  of  production  at  Elk  Hills 
will  be  helping  continuously,  as  I  have 
said,  for  12  years  or  perhaps  even  up 
to  20  years  or  longer.  Its  production  can 
be  put  into  strategic  storage  if  that  is 
the  will  of  Congress  and  such  storage  is 
available,  but  there  is  another  aspect  to 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

What  other  prospects  have  we  got  for 
domestic  oil  production  in  the  entire  U.S. 
energy  program?  Alaskan  crude  oil  will 
start  fiowing  through  the  pipeline  in  late 
1977  and  can  reach  an  amoimt  close  to 
2  million  barrels  per  day  to  be  shipped 
from  Valdez  to  refineries  in  the  lower 
48  States  by  sometime  in  1978.  Efforts 
for  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  from 
old  oil  fields  may  give  us  added  domestic 
production  within  the  next  4  years.  Off- 
shore production  may  be  increased  but 
that  takes  5  years  or  longer.  It  seems 
prudent  to  me  to  use  Elk  Hills  oil  now 
and  to  produce  it  at  the  efficient  rate 
of  production  of  the  field  and  get  it  into 
the  marketplace  in  an  honest  and  ef- 
fective method  as  is  called  for  in  the  In- 
terior Committee's  H.R.  49.  We  have  very 
diUgently  protected  the  independent  re- 
finers and  they  hope  that  you  vote  down 
the  Armed  Services'  bill  and  pass  the  In- 
terior Committee's  bill. 

Strawman  No.  5  is  propped  up  to  cause 
confusion  on  which  parts  of  the  country 
would  benefit  by  the  production  of  oil 
at  Elk  Hills.  The  answer  is  that  the  en- 
tire Nation  will  benefit  because  we  will 
have  increased  domestic  production  of 
oil  which  will  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  it  offsets  purchases  of  imported 
oil  by  providing  domestic  oil  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  country.  If  the  Armed 
Services'  bill  is  voted  down  by  the  House, 
the  entire  country  would  benefit  by  plac- 
ing more  petroleum  In  our  domestic  econ- 
omy for  use  by  the  public  rather  than 
the  military  and  providing  that  all  of 
the  money  from  the  sale  of  the  crude 
oil  will  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  thereby 
benefiting  every  taxpayer  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  crucial  vote  will 
come  concerning  this  bill  at  the  time  we 
vote  on  the  substitute  as  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  H  Jl.  5919. 
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I  encourage  every  Member  of  the  House 
to  consider  and  weigh  the  issues  involved 
and  to  contrast  the  differences  between 
the  two  bills.  I  think  a  judicious,  a  tem- 
perate, and  a  rational  viewpoint  by  each 
Member  of  the  House  will  then  lead  to 
a  vote  in  favor  of  the  approach  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

It  will  also  lead  to  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  committee  approach  because  we 
have  guaranteed  that  this  oil  will  be 
produced  in  the  public  interest;  that  it 
will  be  sold  for  the  maximum  amount 
under  the  competitive  system;  that  no 
oil  company  or  no  major  oil  company 
could  dominate  securing  the  oil  that  is 
for  sale  there;  that  the  independent  oil 
refiners  will  get  a  fair  shot  at  it;  and 
that,  lastly,  the  coimtry,  imder  our  bill, 
will  have  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
production  cost,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  sale  completely 
under  Federal  control,  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  it  Is  done  legitimately  and  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  Now,  using  that  as  a 
yardstick,  we  can  determine  whether  the 
major  oil  companies  in  our  competitive 
system  are  really  giving  the  consiuners 
of  this  country  the  best  break  they  could 
on  petroleum  products  that  are  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEIGER  or  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum)  ,  the  gentleman  in  whose  dis- 
trict Elk  Hills  resides. 

The  gentleman's  understanding  of 
that  activity  is  matehed  only  by  his 
basic  ability. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steiger)    for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  49  as  revised  by  the 
Interior  Committee.  I  am  pleased  be- 
cause this  is  a  good  bill  which  will  aid 
our  energy  independence,  and  pleased 
because  legislation  I  have  supported  for 
so  long  has  finally  reached  the  House 
floor. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing  the  Elk  HUls 
area.  I  have  visited  the  reserve  often, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  Its 
history,  operations,  and  capacity.  There 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  opening  of  the  reserve  will  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people, 
and  wiU  not  be  prejudicial  to  their  de- 
fense. I  am  also  convinced  that  the  In- 
terior Committee's  approach  in  opening 
the  reserve  is  preferable  to  H.R.  5919, 
the  bill  presented  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

There  has  been  overwhelming  public 
support  for  opening  Elk  Hills  for  some 
time.  It  has  been  nearly  2  years  since  I 
first  introduced  legislation  that  provided 
for  a  limited  opening.  Later  in  the  93d 
Congress,  I  sponsored  House  Joint 
Resolution  838,  which  over  125  of  my 
coUeagues  in  this  Congress  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring.  The  House  appropriated 
fimds  to  aUow  drilling  to  take  place,  and 
the  Senate  passed  both  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  the  reserve's 
opening.  Now  at  last,  we  can  pass  legis- 
lation to  bring  up  to  300,000  barrels  a 
day  of  desperately  needed  petroleum  to 
the  Nation's  markets. 

Both  the  Interior  Committee  biU,  and 


that  offered  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, recognize  the  principle  that  Elk 
Hills  should  be  opened.  The  most  com- 
pelling reason  is,  of  course,  our  desperate 
need  to  increase  America's  domestic 
energy  supply.  Considering  that  the 
energy  biU  recently  passed  by  this  House 
faUs  to  address  this  goal,  it  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  H.R.  49  before  us  today.  The 
known  reserves  at  Elk  Hills  are  in  excess 
of  1  biUion  barrels,  but  only  about  half 
of  the  17  mUes  by  5  miles  wide  preserve 
has  been  explored  and  developed.  Ob- 
viously, maximum  efficient  driUing  of  oU 
from  Elk  Hills  represents  the  best  short- 
term  means  to  increase  domestic  supply 
and  lessen  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
oil. 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
two  bUls  is  that  the  Interior  Committee 
creates  a  uniform  national  petroleum 
reserve  system,  while  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  maintains  Navy  control  of  Elk 
HiUs,  with  limited  oU  production  to  be 
used  for  military  purposes.  I  question  the 
necessity  for  the  latter  approach. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  entrusted  the 
Interior  Department  with  offshore  driU- 
ing and  the  development  of  shale  oil,  it  is 
only  logical  that  we  entrust  it  with  all  of 
national  petroleum  reserves.  The  Interior 
Department  has  the  expertise  and  the 
experience  in  oil  to  do  the  best  possible 
job  in  operating  Elk  Hills  as  a  function- 
ing field.  A  imified  national  petroleum 
reserve  system  will  also  improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  actual  extent  of 
America's  total  petroleum  capacity. 

I  realize  that  a  number  of  our  citizens 
are  properly  concerned  that  drilling  from 
Elk  HUls  wUl  endanger  Uie  military  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  true  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  lulled 
into  beUeving  that  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  the  taps  could  be  turned  on 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  a 
day  could  be  directly  delivered  to  the 
military.  That  is  simply  not  true.  I  wish 
that  my  coUeagues  could  come  out  to  Elk 
HUls  with  me  and  see  the  state  of  un- 
readiness that  the  field  is  in.  The  Navy 
does  not  even  have  a  pipeline  out  of  the 
field,  and  the  existing  Standard  Oil  pipe- 
line has  a  capacity  of  only  12,000  barrels 
a  day.  The  actual  truth  is  that  in  the 
event  of  a  fuU-scale  conventional  war, 
such  as  World  War  n,  which  seems  un- 
likely, it  would  take  months  to  brmg 
Elk  Hills  mto  fuU  production.  If  we  are 
going  to  maintain  naval  reserves,  or  na- 
tional petroleum  reserves,  we  should  at 
least  be  able  to  use  them.  The  rationale 
for  the  present  system  is  that  the  Navy 
wiU  have  oU  in  the  event  aU  other  do- 
mestic oU  is  gone.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  small  comfort  in  this,  since  the 
country  could  not  very  well  survive  with 
zero  petroleum,  even  If  its  Navy  were 
fuUy  supplied. 

The  Defense  Petroleum  Act  of  1950 
and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  AUoca- 
tion  Act  of  1973  insure  that  our  military 
wiU  receive  first  priority  on  oil  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis.  That  is  the  procedure 
which  was  used  during  the  Arab  oU 
embargo,  since  Elk  Hills  is  too  under- 
developed to  meet  needs  and  necessary 
authorization  to  open  it  was  blocked  in 
Congress.  I  beUeve  It  is  unfair  that  the 
military  be  permitted  to  benefit  from 
the  Defense  Production  Act  and  siphon 


fuel  from  the  civilian  sector,  while  it 
sits  on  totaUy  undeveloped  reserves  in 
California  and  Alaska. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire 
for  the  strongest  national  defense  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  believe  that  H.R.  49  weak- 
ens our  defense  one  iota. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
before  us  legislation  that  wUl  actually 
bring  more  oil  to  our  citizens  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  thus  somewhat  different 
from  the  pious  hopes  we  have  had  served 
up  to  us  previously.  To  my  mind,  a  na- 
tional petroleum  reserve  system  makes 
sense,  as  does  the  complete  drilling  and 
exploration  of  Elk  Hills.  That  is  what 
the  Interior  Committee  version  of  H.R. 
49  does,  and  that  is  why  it  should  be 
passed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  limited  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee biU,  H.R.  5910,  and  then  vote 
for  H.R.  49. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  is 
involved  in  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
unique  proceedings  in  its  historv.  We 
have  before  us  legislation  which  has 
been  considered  sequentiaUy  in  two 
standing  committees,  from  which  have 
come  the  emergence  of  two  separate  bills 
and  two  separate  reports,  and  which  were 
in  turn  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Keep  in  mind  here  is  the  procedure  in 
which  the  bUl  comes  to  the  Members  to- 
day. Under  the  existing  njles  of  the 
House,  legislation  before  this  body  is  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  primary 
jurisdiction. 

When  the  President  sent  down  his  en- 
ergy biU,  consisting  of  some  36  or  37 
tities,  with  titie  I  involving  the  petroleum 
part  of  the  energy  program,  the  Speaker 
very  properly  referred  titie  I  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Why?  Because 
on  three  different  occasions  in  the  last 
2  years  the  House  has  rejected  the  intent 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  take  away  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  the  jurisdiction 
over  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  1,  2  3 
and  4.  This  Is  history.  This  is  a  factual 
statement. 

The  biU  was  sent  to  the  committee 
and  we  considered  it.  Then  a  new  bui 
was  brought  out  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  again  attempt- 
ing to  take  away  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Its  jurisdiction.  This  Is 
H.R.  49.  When  they  concluded  their  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  49  under  the  new 
house  rules,  the  bUl  was  then  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
Armed  Services  had  Its  committee  hear- 
ing with  the  original  bUl  referred  to  It 
under  the  President's  Energy  Act.  and 
was  then  sent  for  consideration  H.R.  49 
on  which  the  committee  held  both  hear- 
ings and  reported  out  In  accordance  with 
the  Rules  of  the  House  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services'  blU.  That  Is  the  way  this 
biU  comes  to  the  floor  today. 

H.R.  49  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  would  pro- 
vide for  the  unbridled  production  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  1.  2.  and  3, 
and  attention  focused  on  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  1  at  Elk  Hills,  which 
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has  an  estimated  reserve  of  at  letist  1 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  could  be  con- 
siderably larger.  Thus,  we  are  dealing 
with  oil  worth  between  $10  and  $30  bil- 
lion on  the  commercial  market. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs'  bill  would  authorize  production 
for  unidentified  commercial  use  and 
would  make  no  provision  for  controls 
over  any  straight  storage  in  the  interest 
of  national  security. 

In  a  few  words,  the  bill  would  give  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  the  cus- 
todian replacing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  a  blank  check.  In  its  action  on 
HJl.  49,  as  amended,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  sought  to  establish  an 
orderly  blueprint  for  production  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  1,  2,  3,  and  4  that 
would  also  be  of  some  aid  to  the  stability 
of  the  economy,  to  the  import  oil  prob- 
lem, and  also  provide  some  safeguards 
against  depletion  of  the  reserves  until 
more  definite  data  was  available  on  the 
status  of  Petroleimi  Reserve  No.  4  in 
Alaska,  which  is  the  big  question  mark 
at  the  moment. 
Committee  action  would: 
Provide  and  allow  production  from  the 
nav£il  petroleum  reserves  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 200,000  barrels  per  year  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  This  is  the  Anrel  Services 
bill.  In  that  instance  I  may  say  that  the 
committee  has  subsequently  adopted  an 
amendment  raising  that  to  300,000 
barrels. 

Sell  or  exchange  the  oil  produced  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  armed  services. 
There  will  at  a  proper  time  be  offered 
an  amendment  which  will  clarify  that 
situation  in  order  to  erase  any  doubt  in 
anybody's  mind  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests in  the  situation  may  enter  the 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  a  detailed 
plan  for  production  in  4  will  be  made. 

As  far  as  establishing  the  feasibility, 
this  will  be  clarified  further  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  matter  before  the  House. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  California  mention  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  authorized 
money  for  production  at  Elk  mils.  When 
did  it  do  that?  It  did  that  only  after  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  held  hearings 
under  the  direction  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Otis  Pike)  and  on  a 
subject  which  we  delved  Into  and  ex- 
plored and  ventilated  in  every  manner, 
shape,  and  form. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
not  been  derelict;  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  not  been  docile;  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  not  been 
reluctant  to  protect  the  national  inter- 
est, as  again  It  is  doing  in  this  particular 
case,  and  again  it  has  come  forward  with 
Its  own  armed  services  bill  in  accordance 
with  tiie  times  and  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Elk  Hills  will  be  opened  for 
production. 

This  talk  about  let  us  go  in  there  and 
get  the  oil  out — ^how  silly  can  we  get.  We 
cannot  get  it  out  within  5  years.  And  this 
talk  about  let  us  store  It  now — store  it 
where?  Nobody  knows.  They  have  not 
foimd  the  places.  It  is  the  most  fantastic 
and  irrational  and  irresponsible  misrep- 
resentation of  a  situation  I  have  ever 
heard  of  in  my  Uf  e. 

All  I  ask  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  House  is,  when  we  do  offer  the 


substitute  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
that  the  Members  consider  exactly  what 
the  situation  is  and  what  lies  behind  the 
motives,  because  three  times  before  this 
attempt  has  been  made  and  three  times 
the  House  has  rejected  the  attempt,  but 
they  never  give  up.  They  want  to  get 
their  hands  on  this  oil,  for  what  purposes 
I  know  not. 

I  can  say  only  this.  In  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  when  we 
got  right  down  to  answering  the  question, 
I  asked  the  gentleman  representing 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  this:  "If 
you  want  to  go  out  and  produce,  where 
would  you  go  and  how  would  you  start?" 
His  reply,  paraphrasing  it,  was  that  he 
would  get  the  best  known  people  he 
knows  of,  experienced  people. 

I  revealed  the  fact  to  him  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  never  pro- 
duced a  drop  of  oil,  not  a  drop.  They 
have  no  experience.  They  only  lease  to 
others.  And  then  I  revealed  this  fact  to 
him  and  I  asked  him  this  question:  "You 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Navy,  would 
you  not?"  His  head  went  this  way.  That 
does  not  show  in  the  written  record.  I 
said:  "Does  your  nod  mean  assent?" 
And  he  said:  "It  does." 

So  that  was  the  best  evidence  I  had 
from  the  gentleman  from  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  we  are  going 
through  here  today.  I  hope  the  Members 
wiU  stand  soUdly  behind  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  has  conducted 
the  business  of  Elk  Hills  since  1912,  from 
the  days  of  the  old  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  through  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
success.  We  have  given  that  success,  we 
have  given  that  protection  to  our  petro- 
leum reserves,  and  there  is  not  a  thing 
in  H.R.  49  that  the  armed  services  bill 
does  not  accomplish  and  accomplish  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  total  agree- 
ment with  the  comments  of  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  requirement  for  an  orderly,  well 
planned  approach  to  production  of  our 
naval  petroleum  reserves  with  a  require- 
ment— and  I  think  this  is  a  key  point — 
that  we  pause  at  the  end  of  3  years  to 
reexamine  the  direction  in  which  this 
country  must  go  in  looking  after  its  na- 
tional security. 

My  personal  reaction  has  been  that  we 
should  hold  on  to  our  petroleum  reserves 
for  national  defense  purposes  in  these 
critical  times  when  foreign  sources  of 
petroleum  could  be  cut  off  at  a  moment's 
notice.  However,  I  have  agreed  to  com- 
promise with  the  approach  taken  in  H.R. 
5919  and  the  Armed  Sevices  Committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  49  is  a  reasonable 
one  and  certainly  it  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  open-ended,  unregulated,  and 
unsupervised  commercial  production 
approach  taken  under  H.R.  49,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Interior. 
In  my  view,  it  hardly  behooves  the 
Congress  at  a  time  when  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  it  Is  at  a  new  low,  to 
charter  the  uncontrolled  commercial 
production  of  our  military  petroleum 
reserves  under  a  blank  check  arrange- 


ment with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. It  seems  to  me  that  this  only  invites 
a  serious  depletion  of  our  military  oil 
reserves  and  would  serve  no  one  but  the 
oil  companies  and  possible  certain  States 
which  could  benefit  imder  leasing 
arrangements. 

Ironically,  the  actions  of  the  old  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  later  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  preserved  the  re- 
serves from  earlier  attempts  at  unneces- 
sary production,  and  but  for  those  efforts 
there  would  be  no  Elk  Hills  or  no  Teapot 
Dome  for  us  to  debate  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  amendments, 
not  only  to  show  affirmatively  that  this 
House  has  a  conscience,  but  also  to  show 
that  it  has  some  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  this  country  and  its  national  security. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  it  is  absolutely 
horrifsring  that  H.R.  49,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  that  would  seek  to  devour  the  na- 
tional petroleum  reserves  without  at  least 
inviting  some  comment  on  this  proposal 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  vacillated  somewhat  in  their  views, 
it  seems  that  at  the  very  least  they  sup- 
port maintaining  some  form  of  strategic 
reserve  that  would  be  available  during  a 
national  emergency.  The  proponents  of 
H.R.  49  lean  heavily  on  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  which  proved  to  be  a 
dismal  failure  in  December  of  1973  when 
our  services  were  in  dire  need  of  petro- 
leum to  maintain  even  a  modest  defense 
posture.  This  National  Defense  Act  of 
1950  we  keep  hearing  about  as  a  cure-all 
for  the  armed  services,  but  it  did  not 
work  in  1973.  At  that  particular  time  in 
1973  the  armed  services  were  only  able 
to  get  40  percent  of  their  allocation  imder 
this  particular  act.  Thus,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  feel  that  the  resolution  of  all  the  prob- 
lems through  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices  are  sen- 
sible ones  and  again  I  call  upon  the  House 
to  display  some  conscience  and  a  regard 
for  our  national  security  by  substituting 
the  language  of  H.R.  5919  for  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  49,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
no  petroleimi  expert.  All  I  know  about 
petroleum  Is  what  I  have  learned  sitting 
in  on  the  hearings  of  this  committee  as 
we  have  been  concerned  about  these  mat- 
ters over  the  past  few  years. 

I  think  that  maybe  this  is  a  good  thing, 
because  what  I  have  found  out  is  that 
this  is  an  extremely  complicated  subject. 
For  a  simple  farm  boy  from  upstate  New 
York,  it  has  been  difficult  to  absorb  it, 
but  I  think  I  have  finsdly  understood,  in 
simple  words  of  one  syllable,  what  is  in- 
volved. To  me,  the  Issue  Is  a  fairly 
straightforward  one.  I  hope  perhaps  I 
can  explain  It  here  in  those  simple  terms. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question 
about  the  fact  that  what  we  all  over- 
whelmingly want  here  In  the  House  and 
In  the  Congress  is  to  open  up  as  much 
as  possible  the  naval  petroleima  reserves 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  they  can 
help  meet  our  urgent  civilian  needs  dur- 
ing this  energy  crisis  and  reduce  as  much 
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as  possible  our  dependence  on  cosUy  im- 
ported oil. 

I  think  probably  most — ^maybe  not  all 
of  us — have  just  one  proviso,  and  that  is 
that  in  opening  up  these  reserves,  we  do 
not  impair  the  ability  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  have  access  to  all  of  the  oil  that 
they  might  need  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency or  another  embargo. 

Now,  the  Interior  Committee  bill,  H.R. 
49,  would  open  up  the  existing  reserves, 
primarily  the  one  at  Elk  Hills,  to  provide 
this  oil.  Elk  Hills  is  located  in  California 
down  here  on  this  chart.  Reserve  No.  1. 
There  are  a  couple  of  other  reserves,  too. 
No.  2  is  at  Buena  Vista  in  California,  and 
we  have  the  Teapot  Dome  of  infamous 
fame  up  here  in  Wyoming,  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  3.  But,  actually  In 
terms  of  oil,  the  only  reserve  that  really 
has  enough  oil  in  reserve  to  have  any 
impact  at  all  on  our  civilian  economy  Is 
Elk  Hills. 

Our  committee  substitute  bill  is  also 
in  favor  of  opening  up  Elk  Hills.  We 
have  no  quarrel  there.  Some  people  have 
said,  "Well,  Elk  Hills  has  not  been  opened 
up  and  the  Navy  has  been  sitting  on  It." 
The  Navy  has  been  sitting  on  it  because 
the  law  has  specifically  prohibited  the 
Navy  from  opening  up  its  reserves.  That 
was  the  law  adopted  in  the  wake  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

But,  our  committee  has  recently  been 
pushing  the  Navy  to  open  up  that  re- 
serve. We  are  for  it;  but  we  are  in  favor 
of  a  reasonable  and  responsible  approach 
to  opening  up  Elk  Hills.  We  provide,  as 
does  the  Interior  Committee  bill,  for  pro- 
duction of  300,000  barrels  a  day,  and  we 
provide  for  using  the  money  that  we  get 
from  selling  that  300,000  barrels  a  day  to 
finance  the  further  development  of  Elk 
Hills  so  that  we  can  get  oil  out  of  there 
immediately  if  we  should  need  it  in  an 
emergency.  This  we  cannot  do  now.  But 
we  cannot  develop  Elk  Hills  and  build 
the  necessary  wells  and  pipeline  facili- 
ties without  money;  so  we  propose  to 
use  this  money  for  developing  Elk  Hills 
to  provide  the  ability  to  produce  300,000 
barrels  a  day. 

But  the  important  point  that  this 
House  needs  to  understand  Is  that  Elk 
Hills  is  not  an  infinite  reservoir.  It  is  a 
very  Umlted  kind  of  reservoir  for  many 
of  the  needs  that  we  might  have.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  do  get 
production  up  to  300,000  barrels  a  day, 
as  has  been  suggested,  then  we  would 
only  be  able  to  proceed  at  this  rate  for  a 
very  limited  amount  of  time. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  suggested  earlier  that 
this  rate  could  continue  for  20  years.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  only 
1  billion  barrels  of  oU  left  in  Elk  Hills. 
That  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  oil,  but  if 
you  will  do  the  arithmetic,  you  will  find 
that  if  we  were  to  extract  oil  out  of  Elk 
Hills  at  the  rate  of  300,000  barrels  a  day. 
it  would  last  for  only  10  years  at  the 
most,  probably  less. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  try  to  give  the 
Members  some  idea  of  how  limited  this 
1-billion-barrel  reserve  is,  the  need  of  the 
United  States  for  oil  to  replace  our  cur- 
rent foreign  imports  is  6  million  barrels 
a  day.  If  we  were  somehow  able  to  take 
all  of  the  oil  out  of  Elk  Hills  to  meet  those 
requirements,  we  would  have  only  enough 


to  last  for  5Yi  months.  So  obviously,  Elk 
Hills  is  not  a  lasting,  long-range  solu- 
tion to  our  present  energy  shortage. 

Let  me  give  Members  sm  example  here 
on  this  rather  crude  chart  of  exactly 
what  the  reserve  situation  is.  Here  you 
see  the  daily  U.S.  requirement  of  17  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  Here  is  shown  the 
daily  U.S.  production  of  12  million  barrels 
a  day,  a  daily  shortage  of  nearly  6  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  Here  is  shown  the 
top  production  which  we  can  get  from 
Elk  Hills,  only  300.000  barrels  a  day.  The 
solution  actually,  is  not  to  concentrate 
on  Elk  Hills,  which  can  provide  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  total  gap.  but  to 
look  instead  to  Alaska's  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4.  Pet  4,  which  really  has  a 
major  capability  and  which  could  pro- 
duce at  the  rate  of  3  million  barrels  a 
day,  if  present  estimates  prove  correct. 
There    is    another    important    factor 
which  we  also  need  to  understand.  Al- 
though it  is  possible  to  get  Elk  Hills  up 
to  the  production  of  300,000  barrels  a 
day,  we  simply  cannot  maintain  it  at  that 
rate  for  even  the  10  years  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier  because,  as  anybody  knows 
who   understands  production,  you  can 
product  a  well  at  the  maximum  rate  for 
only  a  short  period  of  time. 

We  propose  to  get  it  up  to  300,000  bar- 
rels a  day  in  about  3  years.  But  from 
then  on,  even  pumping  as  hard  as  you 
can,  what  you  actually  get  out  comes 
back  down  along  the  curve  shown  on  this 
chart.  It  turns  out  to  be  much  less  than 
300,000  barrels  a  day,  and  it  obviously 
does  not  meet  the  300,000  barrel  require- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  of  course,  you 
are  steadily  draining  Elk  Hills,  and  you 
end  up  with  no  reserve  left  for  the  armed 
services. 

So  what  do  we  propose?  We  propose 
to  take  a  close  look  at  this  Naval  Petro- 
leimi Reserve  No.  4.  Where  does  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  stand?  Well, 
Elk  Hills  has  1  bilUon  barrels  of  oil  in 
reserve.  Pet-4  has  an  estimated  10  to  30 
billion  barrels  of  oil.  There  is  the  place 
where,  if  we  really  want  to  rely  on  our 
military  reserves  of  oil  to  help  the  civilian 
economy,  we  must  go.  That  reserve  has 
not  really  been  explored  as  yet,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  we  have  from  10  to  30 
billion  barrels  there.  That  Is  an  estimate. 
Nobody  knows. 

But  how  do  you  explore  Pet-4?  How  do 
you  develop  Pet-4?  You  have  to  get  the 
money.  So  our  bill  says:  Let  us  take  the 
money  from  3  years  of  production  from 
Elk  Hills  and  use  that  money  not  only 
to  promote  further  development  of  Elk 
Hills,  but  to  begin  full  exploration  of 
what  is  up  here  in  Pet-4  and  find  out 
exactly  how  much  we  do  have;  and  then 
we  would  stop  at  the  end  of  3  years  and 
see  whether  we  have  enough  reserve  in 
Alaska  to  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  civilian  economy  and  enough 
to  provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  Then  we  can  proceed  to 
develop  that  reserve  if  the  figures  do 
prove  to  back  up  our  estimates  and,  at 
the  same  time,  keep  enough  oil  avail- 
able in  Elk  Hills  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  come  along,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  open  up  Pet-4. 

That  is  a  very  reasonable  approach. 
We  are  not  going  to  milk  Elk  Hills  dry 
and  then  say  that  maybe  there  will  be 
enough  oil  available  somehow  somewhere 


in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  focusing  attention  properly 
on  the  area  where  the  only  military  re- 
serve that  could  really  help  us  achieve 
energy  independence  Ues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  final 
point.  A  lot  has  been  made  about  the 
fact  that  in  our  substitute  bill  the  oil  that 
comes  out  of  Elk  Hills  will  go  to  the 
armed  services.  Some  people  have  said, 
"You  can  expect  that,  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  heck  with 
the  civilian  economy,  they  Just  want  to 
give  the  oil  to  the  armed  services  and  so 
it  is  not  going  to  do  the  civilian  economy 
any  good  at  all." 

That  is  utter  and  complete  nonsense, 
and  Members  ought  to  be  aware  of  it 
because,  obviously,  if  300.000  barrels  of 
oil  are  going  to  go  to  the  armed  services 
out  of  Elk  Hills,  that  is  300,000  barrels  of 
additional  oil  that  are  going  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  civilian  economy.  So  it  does 
not  make  a  single  bit  of  difference 
whether  the  oil  goes  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  to  the  civilian  economy;  it  still 
benefits  the  civilian  economy  and  re- 
lieves part  of  our  shortage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  substitute  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  exphred. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  additional  time  the  gentleman 
requires. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  have  made  my  point,  and  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  anyone  who  wishes  me  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  LE<jGETr.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment. I  think  the  compromise  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Is  to  the  Interest  of  de- 
velopment of  resources  that  we  so 
critically  need  in  the  West  and  in  the 
country. 

If  I  understand  the  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  we  do  use  the 
profits,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Elk  Hills 
production  to  beef  up  the  exploratory 
program  in  Navy  Pet-4;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that,  as  the  gentleman 
has  indicated,  we  have  the  capability  in 
Navy  PetrA  of  producing  maybe  30  bil- 
lion barrels.  I  have  had  an  estimate  of 
maybe  60  billion.  We  actually  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Right. 
Mr.  LECjGETT.  But  if  we  do  get  up  in 
the  range  of  60  billion  barrels,  that  is  oil 
reserves  In  the  Iran  magnitude,  and  it 
is  obviously  something,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  we  should  go  after  rather  aggres- 
sively. 

This  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  does  target  it  in  so  that 
the  Navy  Department  can  carry  on  a 
rather  vigorous  program  of  exploration 
in  that  area;  is  that  not  right? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  absolutely 

correct. 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  taken  my 
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charts  out,  so  I  cannot  demonstrate  it, 
but  if  our  estimates  with  regard  to  Pet-4 
are  accurate,  as  Members  will  recall,  we 
said  Pet-4  could  produce  3  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  That  amounts  to  half  of  our 
ciurrent  oil  imports.  That  would  make 
a  Teal,  material  contribution  to  the  civil- 
ian economy. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dif- 
ference between  an  Interior-managed 
program  and  a  Navy-managed  program 
of  Navy  Pet-4,  which  I  think  is  a  lot  of 
the  nuts  and  bolts  we  are  talking  about. 
Is  this:  The  Interior  program  today  Las 
been  gtiilty  of  a  geese-in-the-blind, 
front-end  load  kind  of  a  program,  with 
the  lucky  driller  taking  all.  The  program 
which  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  in  mind,  as  I  understand  it,  amoimts 
to  this:  "Die  Navy  right  now  has  a  400- 
milUon-barrel-plus  exploratory  program, 
and  the  program  is  to  last  for  the  next  5 
years,  and  this  augment  in  this  bill  would 
allow  perhaps  an  even  more  ambitious 
program  of  exploration  in  the  area. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  this  also,  because 
I  think  another  point  needs  to  be  made. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  made  it  a 
moment  ago.  The  bill  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  a 
kind  of  a  jury-rigged  bill.  The  only  thing 
they  had  when  they  started  out  was  an 
effort  to  take  control  of  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves,  away  from  the  Navy  and 
give  It  to  the  Interior  Department. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
said,  we  held  some  detailed  hearings.  We 
heard  from  people  from  the  executive  de- 
partment, we  heard  people  from  the  oil 
Industry,  we  heard  antitrust  experts,  and 
we  heard  environmentalists,  and  they  all 
pointed  out  the  serious  deficiencies  in 
H.R.  49.  So  surter  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  had  the  benefit 
of  all  the  wisdom  which  our  committee 
had  developed,  they  went  back  and  re- 
wrote their  bill  in  order  to  try  to  put  in 
as  much  of  our  bill  as  they  could,  but 
without  really  having  an  understanding 
of  the  serious  problems  to  which  our 
bill  vras  addressed. 

As  I  say,  if  you  want  a  reasonable,  ra- 
tional £«proach,  ours  is  the  bill.  If  you 
want  a  bill  made  up  on  a  catch-as-catch 
can  basis,  copying  as  many  of  the  points 
as  possible  that  appeared  in  the  original 
Armed  Services  bill,  then  take  the  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
hard  on  my  colleague,  but  I  am  sure  he 
will  admit  that  is  exactly  what  his  com- 
mittee has  done. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  want 
the  record  to  reflect  the  statement  of 
Jack  L.  Bowers,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Installations  and  Logistics.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  He  made  his 
statement  before  otir  subcommittee  this 
spring,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
proven  reserves  in  Alaska's  Petroleimi 
No.  4  is  100  million  barrels,  and  that  any 
talk  about  the  10  billion  barrel  reserve, 


the  30  billion  barrel  reserve,  or  the 
optimistic  60  biUion  barrel  reserve,  at 
that  Alaskan  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
is  simply  just  talk — just  speculation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  yield  any  further  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Sthattow)  so  that 
we  will  not  use  up  too  much  of  his  time. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
time  will  come  out  of  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

Mr.    MELCHER.    The    genUeman    is 

Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentieman 
yield  now? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  also  regretfully 
knows,  as  I  know,  that  the  well  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Navy  in  Pet-4  was  dry,  and 
that  while  we  would  like  to  think  that 
Pet-4  does  contain  the  vast  amounts  of 
oil  that  have  been  referred  to.  all  we  can 
rely  on  is  the  proven  reserve  at  this  time, 
and  that  is  100  million  barrels.  That  is 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  the  genOe- 
man  has  indicated  may  be  present.  I  hope 
it  is  there,  but  we  do  not  know  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
true  that  the  only  fully  proven  reserve 
is  100,000  barrels,  but  that  is  only  be- 
cause no  real  effort  has  been  made  to 
explore  Pet-4.  The  experts  estimate  that 
the  reserve  amoimts  to  anywhere  from 
10  billion  to  30  billion  barrels.  But  what 
we  have  to  do  is  prove  those  figures 
before  we  go  ahead  and  pump  Elk  Hills 
dry. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Texmessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  MrrcHELD. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  on  the  excellence  of  his  presenta- 
tion. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  his  statements. 

This  debate  today  by  supporters  of 
HJR.  49  would  almost  convince  anyone 
that  production  of  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  would  solve  all  the 
energy  and  economic  problems  of  our 
Nation.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

We  have  been  told  that  Elk  Hills 
would  produce  at  a  rate  of  300,000 
barrels  per  day  and  return  more  than 
$1  billion  per  year.  Well,  it  is  true  that 
the  field  has  the  capability  of  producing 
at  that  rate.  In  fact,  if  the  Navy's  5-year 
development  plan  for  Elk  Hills  is  com- 
pleted, the  field  will  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing even  more  than  that,  some  400,- 
000  barrels  per  day.  But,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  facility  deficiencies 
which  place  a  practical  limitation  on 
production.  Those  deficiencies  are  in  the 
availability  of  excess  pipeline  capacity 
and  excess  refining  capacity. 

Testimony  during  our  subcommittee 
hearings  reflected  that  at  present  there 
is  only  enough  pipeline  capacity  to  trans- 
fer or  transport  30,000  barrels  per  day. 
Through  installation  of  additional  pimips 
and  other  pipeline  connections,  that  ca- 
pability could  be  increased  to  130,000 
barrels  per  day  within  a  2-month  period. 


However,  it  would  be  another  18  months, 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  another  pipeline 
could  be  constructed  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity to  155,000  barrels  per  day,  and  it 
would  be  another  3  years  before  another 
pipeline  could  be  constructed  that  would 
increase  the  delivery  capacity  to  355,000 
barrels  per  day,  no  matter  who  admin- 
istered the  program.  Therefore,  unless 
we  propose  to  spill  oil  on  the  groimd 
or  set  up  some  kind  of  bucket  brigade, 
it  will  be  nearly  3  years  before  another 
300,000  barrels  per  day  could  be  delivered 
under  the  best  of  conditions,  no  matter 
who  administers  the  program. 

Our  hearing  testimony  also  reflected 
that  at  present  the  refineries  in  Cali- 
fornia have  excess  capacity  which  would 
permit  them  to  refine  only  139,000  barrels 
of  Elk  Hills  production  daily. 

Thus,  the  excess  capacity  of  both  pipe- 
lines and  reflneries  would  place  a  prac- 
tical limitation  of  about  130,000  barrels 
per  day  on  Elk  HiUs  production  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  Moreover,  it  would  be 

3  years  before  facilities  would  exist  to 
permit  production  of  the  magnitude  men- 
tioned by  supporters  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  bill. 

I  submit,  my  colleagues,  that  luire- 
stricted  Elk  Hills  production  would  not 
be  the  panacea  which  has  been  discussed 
here.  All  it  would  provide  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil  companies  to  exploit  this 
great  field  for  their  profit  motives  at  the 
expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  which  would  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  of 
national  defense  by  retaining  the  reserves 
under  congressional  control  and  within 
the  management  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written)  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  have  to  say  here  is  perhaps  not 
directed  to  the  point  before  us,  but  it  is 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  to  us  in  the  Congress  that  many 
financial  interests  have  had  a  great  in- 
terest in  Elk  Hills,  or  have  in  the  past. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate.  I  have 
read  the  bill.  I  have  read  the  record  of 
some  of  the  hearings.  It  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  that  the  Navy  leased  Elk 
Hills  back  in  World  War  II  to  Standard 
Oil  of  California. 

At  that  time  I  was  new  here,  just  out 
of  the  position  of  district  attorney,  and 
was  on  the  subcommittee  which  han- 
dled the  Navy  appropriations. 

At  the  time  a  witness  by  the  name  of 
Adm.  Harry  Stuart,  head  of  Navy  oil, 
testifled  about  the  Elk  Hills  Oil  Reserve. 
There  was  mention  of  an  item  of  $2 
million  to  consummate  a  contract  with 
Standard  Oil  Co.  Just  about  all  questions 
had  been  asked,  so  I  said,  "What  is  this 
item?"  He  started  looking  a  little  odd. 
Prom  that  point,  he  got  more  and  more 
evasive:  This  item  was  in  a  request  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation.  I  asked 
that  we  postpone  the  hearing  so  that  we 
could  get  a  copy  of  the  contract.  This 
was  done.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  that 
nearly  everyone  I  knew  came  to  tell  me 
that  I  was  wrong;  that  there  were  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  contract.  This  made 
us  determined  and  we  got  that  contract 
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which  provided  that  Standard  Oil  which 
had  18  percent  of  the  land,  would  receive 
36  percent  of  the  oil.  The  Government 
had  82  percent  of  the  land  area,  but  it 
would  receive  only  64  percent  of  the  oil. 
Further.  Standard  Oil  would  receive  all 
the  oil  for  the  first  5  years.  The  contract 
called  for  Standard  OU  to  repay  Uie 
Navy  for  its  agreed  share,  64  percent  of 
the  oil,  but  at  a  rate  far  less  than  inter- 
est on  the  value  of  the  Navy's  oil  to  be 
received  by  Standard  Oil  during  the  first 
5  years.  Not  only  are  these  facts  true  but 
the  contract  would  remain  in  effect  in 
perpetuity,  forever. 

I  raised  all  these  points  m  the  record. 
We  refused  the  appropriation  and  called 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  former  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
my  good  friend,  Carl  Vinson,  said  I  was 
all  wrong.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Knox,  said  I  was  all  wrong,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  said  I  was  right,  and 
the  contract  was  set  aside. 

All  this  is  shown  by  the  hearings  of  our 
committee  and  by  the  Congressional 
Record  of  1943  and  1944. 

So  I  am  saying  to  the  membership. 
do  not  forget  that  this  oU  is  big,  big  busi- 
ness, and  whichever  one  of  these  bills 
passes,  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  oiu: 
eyes  open  to  see  who  is  going  to  beneQt, 
and  see  that  real  competition  exists  be- 
fore any  contract  is  made  and  that  Gov- 
ernment's proper  share  is  received  by  the 
Government. 

I  am  proud  that  last  year  my  sub- 
committee did  provide  money  to  make 
an  all-out  study  of  eight  major  oil  com- 
panies as  to  possible  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  There  was  ample  reason 
for  our  action.  I  repeat  we  had  better 
make  sure  as  to  who  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  any  development. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  telling  the  Members  that  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  both  committees 
and  for  my  friends  who  are  chairmen  of 
these  committees. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
made  the  statement  that  he  has  just 
made,  because  I  believe  that  it  proves 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  should 
have  the  complete  jurisdiction  and  over- 
sight of  the  Navy  on  petroleum  reserves, 
because  it  was  after  the  additional 
facts  which  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Vinson  that  the  former  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  moved  in  and  took  over, 
and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
prive my  colleague  from  any  credit,  the 
genUeman  personally  deserves  all  the 
credit  in  the  world,  but  it  is  true— and  the 
record  will  show  it— that  Mr.  Vinson 
said  that  I  was  wrong  and  Mr.  Vinson 
was  in  favor  of  the  contract,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  to  declare  it 
illegal. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Vinson  was  for  con- 
demnation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  When  I  appeared  be- 
fore that  committee  Mr.  Vinson  told  me 


I  was  wrong  in  my  views  about  the  con- 
tract, but  when  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice declared  the  contract  illegal  then  he 
was  for  condemnation. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Of  course,  the  genUe- 
man from  Mississippi  knew  Mr.  Vinson 
as  well  as  I  did,  and  always  knew  that 
Mr.  Vinson  changed  when  he  found  he 
may  have  been  in  error. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right,  and  he 
did  on  that  occasion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  start  this  debate 
I  think  it  might  be  virise  for  me  to  review 
for  you  briefly  what  I  believe  to  be  our 
Nation's  position  hi  regard  to  our  petro- 
leum reserves  and  needs. 

I  am  doing  this  only  because  I  think  it 
points  up  the  importance  of  the  role  that 
Elks  Hills  development  and  production 
plays  in  our  total  Nation's  petroleum  re- 
quirements. This  energy  crisis  requires, 
I  beUeve  that  we  view  the  Nation's  en- 
tire petroleum  needs,  not  the  needs  of 
one  or  two  agencies  of  Government. 

The  total  Nation's  daily  production  ap- 
proximates 10  to  11  million  barrels  per 
day,  more  or  less. 

This  represents,  then,  our  current  do- 
mestic supply.  ,  ,  .  ,  . 
Our  demand  on  a  daily-barrel  basis  is 
approximately  17  million  barrels  per  day. 
leaving  us  a  shortfall  of  about  6  to  7 
million  barrels  per  day. 

Obviously  there  is  nowhere  m  tne 
United  States  that  we  can  in  a  very  short 
time  put  our  hands  on  "  million  barrels 
per  day  of  production. 

Finding  oil  and  gas  is  a  long,  slow,  dii- 

flcult,  and  now  a  very  expensive  process. 

No  one  oil  and  gas  field  discovery  by 

itself  will  ever  come  close  to  making  us 

self-sufficient. 

This  must  be  done,  then,  by  many  dis- 
coveries of  many  oilfields. 

It  is  very  late  and  we  had  better  get 
started.  .        ,, 

Now,  if  we  find  some  major  oil  or  gas 
discoveries  and  we  keep  coming  up  with 
reasons  why  they  should  not  be  developed 
or  produced,  it  is  very  obvious  that  we 
will  continue  for  many  years  paying  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  Arab  oil.  Also,  seem- 
ingly not  cognizant  of  our  immediate 
needs.  Our  lack  of  development  and  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  has  the  effect  of 
encouraging  Arab  countries  to  hicrease 
their  prices. 

I  believe  we  can  reach  close  to  energy 
self-sufficiency  in  this  Nation  by  explor- 
ing for  energy  within  the  limits  of  U.S.- 
controlled  territory. 
This  can  be  done  by : 
First.  A  thorough  exploration  effort 
in  Alaska  proper.  That  is  all  the  potential 
petroleum  reserves  In  Alaska. 

Second.  Drilling  and  exploring  for 
petroleum  in  many  of  our  offshore  oil 
and  gas  structures.  A  large  number  of 
them  look  very  favorable,  both  off  the 
east  and  west  coast  and  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska. 

Third.  By  encouraging  secondary  and 
tertiary  methods  to  scrape  the  last  pos- 
sible barrel  of  oil  recoverable  from  old 
oil  and  gas  fields. 


Fourth.  By  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  our  coal  resources. 

This  must  include  new  methods  of 
liquefaction  and  gasification  of  coal. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
reserves  of  energy  in  coal  amounting  to 
the  equivalent  of  2  or  3  trillion  barrels 

of  oil.  ^      ,      ., 

Fifth.  By  the  development  of  oil 
through  the  use  of  oil  shale. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  also 
is  the  equivalent  of  2  trillion  barrels  of 
oil  reserves  in  this  shale. 

This  Nation  has  enough  coal  and  oil 
shale  to  last  for  roughly  400  years. 

Sixth.  By  the  development  of  solar  en- 
ergy, geothermal  energy,  and  nuclear 
energy,  and  other  more  exotic  methods. 
ERDA  recently  estimated  that  the  new 
nuclear  breeder  reactor  "could  provide  an 
ahnost  inexhaustible  energy  source  by 
prolonging  the  U.S.  uranium  supply  for 
the  equivalent  of  1,000  years." 

Clearly,  in  the  long  term,  with  some 
luck  and  not  uncostly  effort  and  a  cut- 
back in  consumption,  we  could  be  weU 
on  our  way  toward  self-sufficiency  in  10 
to  15  years  from  now. 

Our  difficulty  then,  is  in  the  next  5  to 
10  years.  While  we  are  awaiting,  first, 
on  our  exploration  and  production  from 
Alaska;  and  second,  our  development  of 
substantial  production  from  offshore. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  our  econ- 
omy is  suffering  due  to  our  energy  short- 
age and  the  exorbitant  dollars  we  are 
paying  for  Arab  oil. 

There  is  only  one  place  we  can  go  in 
the  whole  United  States  to  pick  up 
within  21/2  to  3  years  at  least  300,000 
barrels  per  day  and  make  a  difference  of 
$1  billion  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  might  add,  that  under  H.R.  49  the 
money  would  flow  to  the  Treasury  to  the 
tune  of  approximately  $1  biUion  per  year, 
which  should  not  be  too  hard  to  accept 
for  some  of  our  more  irate  taxpayers. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  49  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant thing  that  any  one  of  us  here 
in  Congress  can  do  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate impact  upon  our  energy  needs. 

You  can  go  home  from  here  tonight 
and  tell  your  constituents  that  you  have 
played  a  role  in  the  passage  of  the  first 
major  energy  legislation  to  ever  come 
out  of  the  Congress. 

There  may  be  those  that  say  that  Elk 
Hills  production  is  insignificant  when 
you  view  our  Nation's  total  energy  de- 
mands or  needs. 

I  say  to  you,  what  is  significant? 
Do  any  of  you  think  that  by  some 
magic  act  of  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration we  are  going  to  suddenly  put  our 
hands  on  the  equivalent  of  6  or  7  million 
barrels  per  day  of  energy  through  saving 
or  production  overnight? 

And  that  anything  less  is  not  worth 
bothering  about? 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  House  re- 
centiy  debated  an  energy  bill  for  3  or  4 
days  that  will  probably  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  our  energy  needs. 

Originally,  the  maximum  effect  that 
this  legislation  could  have  had  on  con- 
sumption would  be  something  like  600,- 
000  or  700,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  President's  proposal  was  certainly 
no  more  than  this. 

Elk  Hills  will  produce  300,000  to  400,000 
barrels  per  day,  more  than  one  half  of 
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that  Import   cutback  of  the  so-called 
energy  bill. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  known  about 
the  Elk  Hills  field. 

It  is  now  considered  to  be  the  second 
biggest  oilfield  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

It  is  not  fully  developed  or  explored. 

Who  knows,  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  it  could  reach  nearly 
the  amount  of  production  that  we  are 
trying  to  cut  back  in  imports. 

Would  it  then  be  worth  considering? 

For  some  strange  reason,  some  Mem- 
bers say.  Oh.  yes.  we  must  go  ahead  and 
develop  production  in  Alaska  and  OCS — 
or  Outer  Continental  Shelf  production — 
with  which  I  completely  agree,  but  let 
us  not  develop  and  produce  Elk  Hills. 

I  say  what  is  the  logic  of  that? 

What  possible  kind  of  reasoning  is 
this? 

I  am  sure  you  all  know  now  why  the 
Navy  does  not  need  a  petroleum  reserve, 
but  just  in  case  you  do  not: 

Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  the  military 
gets  first  call  in  case  of  an  emergency  on 
all  the  Nation's  petroleum  production 
and  reserves. 

So,  why  should  the  Navy  have  their 
own  petroleum  reserve  all  to  themselves? 

They  obviously  do  not  need  it. 

The  reason  why  Elk  Hills  should  be 
put  into  production  right  now  is  because 
the  country  needs  it  right  now. 

Also,  it  should  be  put  into  production 
because: 

First.  It  is  the  biggest  field  available, 
that  the  Nation  can  put  to  use; 

Second.  It  Is  the  fastest  possible  meth- 
od we  can  use  to  start  solving  our  energy 
problems; 

Third.  It  is  the  most  efBcient; 

Fourth.  It  is  the  cheapest  expenditure 
of  Government's  money  for  the  greatest 
return  on  its  Investment;  and 

Fifth:  It  is  potential  for  finding  addi- 
tional oil  reserves  is  immense. 

So  what  are  we  waiting  for? 

Remember,  produced  at  its  maximum 
efficient  rate.  Elk  Hills  will  last  for  at 
least  25  to  30  years. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  H.R.  49 
charge  that  this  is  not  the  time  "to  de- 
plete our  remaining  petroleiun  reserves." 

They  contend  that  our  bill  sets  out  to 
produce  the  reserves  "to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion." 

What  they  are  obviously  overlooking, 
or  are  unaware  of,  is  that  Elk  Hills,  if 
produced  at  its  maximum  efficient  rate, 
will  last  for  at  least  25  to  30  years — 
long  enough  to  put  us  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

And,  if  the  Navy's  estimates  are  accu- 
rate, Pet-4  in  Alaska  would  last  much 
longer  than  that  if  produced. 

Long  before  either  of  these  reserves 
is  ever  depleted,  we  will  have  other  oil 
reserves  and  other  sources  of  energy  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  S&EERT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PiKB) . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  preceded  me  in  the  well. 
I  have  heard  him  on  this  subject  before 
many,  many  times.  The  gentleman  from 


California  Is  a  good  man,  a  fine  man,  an 
honorable  man,  and  an  oilman. 

There  has  never  been  a  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  when  the  oil  people 
have  not  been  trying  to  get  their  mitts 
on  the  naval  petroleum  reserves.  And  it 
is  just  as  simple  as  that.  Why?  Because 
they  are  there.  Why  are  they  there?  Be- 
cause the  Navy  has  preserved  them. 
That  is  why  they  are  there.  And  that  is 
the  only  reason  they  are  there. 

Mr.  BELL.  &fr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frwn  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
object  to  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
made  about  me  except  the  remark  that 
I  am  an  oilman,  although  that  is  a 
fimny  remark  to  make.  But  at  any  rate 
let  me  discuss  with  my  good  friend  one 
point  he  made. 

He  said  the  reason  they  are  there  is 
because  the  Navy  has  not  produced 
them. 

Mr.  PIKE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BELL.  When  one  does  not  produce 
that  oil  in  that  field  one  must  remember 
it  is  being  produced  from  some  other  oil- 
field. 

Mr.  PIKE.  They  are  not  saving  any- 
thing. We  must  not  kid  ourselves.  We 
are  not  saving  a  bloody  thing. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  did  not  Interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman during  his  8-minute  speech  and 
I  have  only  4  and  the  gentleman  has  had 
part  of  that  already. 

What  we  have  done  In  this  country  is 
we  have  created  mentally  these  magnifi- 
cent fictitious  "needs." 

The  gentleman  from  California  says 
«e  "need"  this,  we  need  it  so  badly.  What 
do  we  need  it  for?  We  need  it  for  snow- 
mobiles and  we  need  it  for  luxury  yachts 
and  we  need  it  for  gas-guzzling  cars  and 
we  need  it  for  all  of  the  things  that  we 
are  wasting  energy  on  every  single  day  of 
our  lives.  The  very  last  thing  we  need  it 
for,  obviously,  is  national  defense.  We  do 
not  need  it  for  national  defense.  Use  it 
now,  pump  it  out  now,  drain  them  dry 
and  then  some  day  in  the  future  we  may 
have  something  else  we  could  use  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fly  an  aircraft  on  electric  energy 
or  solar  energy.  The  technology  thus  far 
is  simply  not  there.  We  had  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  spent  literally  weeks  last  year 
looking  into  all  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  naval  petroleiun  reserves.  Our  coun- 
try is  now  in  its  200th  year  and  it  is  al- 
most as  if  in  those  200  years  we  have 
learned  absolutely  nothing.  We  have  been 
dov.Ti  this  route  before  in  our  200  years. 
The  Interior  Department  got  control  of 
these  reserves  once  before  in  our  Na- 
tions history.  What  they  did  with  them 
amoimted  to  the  greatest  scandal,  let  us 
say,  until  the  last  decade  that  this  Na- 
tion had  ever  seen.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened the  last  time  we  went  down  this 
route. 

Now,  the  reserves  are  there.  They  have 
been  preserved.  They  have  not  been  de- 
veloped the  way  they  should  have  been 
developed  and  the  reason  they  have  not 
been  developed  the  way  they  should  have 


been  developed  is  because  under  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions, the  administration  refused  to  give 
the  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
the  money  it  needed  to  develop  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  PIKE,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  we 
got  the  money  needed  to  develop  Elk 
Hills.  Under  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee bill  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
a  limited  amount  of  oil  will  go  into  devel- 
oping the  Pet-4,  not  back  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  used  for  anything,  but  go  to 
develop  Pet-4.  If  this  Nation  Is  going  to 
see  a  250th  anniversary,  we  have  to  do 
something  about  cutting  down  on  waste- 
ful use  of  energy.  Let  us  stop  calling  our 
gas  guzzlers  and  snowmobiles  necessities. 
Let  us  pay  attention  to  what  our  real 
necessities  are  and  let  us  hope  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations  that  national 
defense  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr.  Yotmc). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  statements  made 
today  concerning  the  two  bills  with  which 
we  are  presented.  We  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  unsubstantiated  statements  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  oil  that  is  in 
NPR-4.  This  naval  reserve  is  in  my  State. 
The  proven  reserves  in  NPR-4  are  100 
million  barrels,  and  that  is  all.  There  has 
been  very  little  other  exploration  done. 
The  last  well  that  was  drilled  was  dry. 
Many  of  us  may  not  know  that  NPR-4 
was  picked,  immediately  after  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal,  without  any  exploration 
work  at  all,  because  it  was  as  far  away 
from  Teapot  Dome  as  they  could  find  a 
reserve.  I  am  saying  today  that  if  we 
want  to  develop  NPR-4,  then  we  had  bet- 
ter first  explore  and  catalog  it  and  then 
lease  it,  as  it  should  be  leased,  to  private 
industry  so  that  the  money  can  go  to  the 
Treasury  and  all  Americans  can  share  in 
the  wealth. 

We  have  heard  about  the  Navy  pro- 
ducing its  oil.  Tlie  Navy  has  never  pro- 
duced any  of  its  oil.  The  oil  it  is  trying 
to  produce  now  is  produced  by  a  private 
company  with  tax  dollars  from  the 
American  people. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  if  we  want  to  get  this  Nation  into 
Project  Independence,  then  we  go  the 
route  we  should  go  by  legitimate,  easy 
means,  but  not  until,  as  under  H.R.  49,  we 
can  catalog,  explore,  and  find  out  what 
we  have  in  NPR-4.  At  that  time,  we  can 
knov/  what  we  get  from  that  exploration. 
Under  the  Navy's  program,  we  will  not 
have  that.  We  v/ill  have  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  Navy,  involved  in  the 
development  of  energy. 

If  we  want  to  have  a  reserve,  then  I 
say  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
that  they  can  amend  the  bill  and  say 
that  so  many  barrels  shall  be  set  aside, 
but  if  they  want  this  development,  then 
we  should  go  the  route  we  have  gone  In 
the  past — that  is  with  private  industry, 
not  with  the  Federal  Government. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  there  is  only  100 

million  barrels  in  Pet-4 

Mr.  YOUNG  01  Alaska.  Proven  re- 
serves. Potentially  there  are  more,  but  on 
the  basic  statistics,  on  the  reports  we 
have  got  now,  and  which  I  have  read. 
soy  that  the  pockets  in  NPR-4  are  far 
apart  and  they  are  in  small  pools.  Until 
we  can  identify  those  areas,  we  are  bark- 
ing up  the  wrong  tree.  Let  us  identify 
the  areas  and  pools,  and  let  us  then,  as 
we  should,  turn  to  private  industry  so 
that  we  can  get  this  Nation  back  on  to 
the  road  to  energy  independence. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  then  we  should  not  be  pumping 
Elk  Hills  dry. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  Elk  Hills.  I  am  talking  about 
NPR-4.  That  is  my  State,  not  California. 
Mr  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  RoNCALio) ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  of  my 
allotted  time  to  pay  tribute  to  my  young 
colleague  from  Montana,  the  floor  man- 
ager of  H.R.  49.  and  chairman  of  our 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mel- 
cher)  has  done  more  work  and  devoted 
more  time  on  more  subjects  in  the  inter- 
ests of  wise  management  of  American 
resources  in  his  role  as  Interior  Com- 
mittee member,  than  any  man  I  have 
known.  My  years  go  back  to  some  of  tne 
great  names  of  bygone  years,  of  Burton 
K  Wheeler,  of  Senator  Murray  and 
others  of  the  gentleman's  great  State  of 

Montana.  ^    ,  i.v- 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
revised  substitute  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  H.R.  49.  I 
also  feel  that  it  is  a  sad  occasion  when 
two  eminent  committees  of  this  body 
find  themselves  quarreling  as  we  are  to- 
day. I  think  we  should,  if  at  all  possible, 
remove  the  team  spirit  which  motivates 
many  of  us  just  to  support  the  commit- 
tee nearest  to  us.  and  try  to  subjectively 
examine  the  merits  of  this  bill.  I  am  go- 
ing to  forsake  my  prepared  text  in  order 
to  rebut  some  of  the  argument  I  have 
heard,  even,  as  I  say,  at  the  cost  of  dis- 
agreeing with  some  of  my  good  friends 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

First,  we  heard  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  never  produced  oil; 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  never 
produced  a  barrel  of  oil.  Well,  I  thmk 
that  Is  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  a 
free  enterprise  society.  I  would  yield  to 
no  man  in  tribute  of  the  great  job  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  done 
since  the  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  in  pro\iding  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  from 
the  public  domain  of  our  country.  I  think 
there  is  a  splendid  balance  of  interest 
between  the  people's  one-eighth  inter- 
est, and  the  seven-eighths  interest  for 
free  enterprise.  The  present  BLM  policy 
of  simultaneous  filings,  or  drawings,  on 
oil  and  gas  lesises  on  lands  without  known 
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geologic  structures  has  worked  very  well 
for  all  concerned. 

Second,  we  have  heard  it  stated  that 
the  "oilmen"  are  trying  to  get  their 
hands  on  the  naval  reserve.  History 
will  prove  to  us  that  oilmen  have  had 
their  hands  on  these  reserves  for  the  last 
40  years.  I  come  from  a  State  that  has 
to  admit  shamefacedly  that  we  have  liv- 
ing proof  of  it.  It  is  called  Teapot  Dome. 
Navy  Pet  No.  3.  In  the  years  of  Navy 
management  of  Teapot,  oil  has  been 
drained  away,  away  to  the  peripheiT, 
in  every  direction.  For  30  years  com- 
mercial interests  have  drawn  the  oil 
away  from  the  Teapot  reservoir,  and 
produced  it. 

I  believe  this  should  be  proof  that  the 
Navy  should  not  be  charged  with  man- 
aging an  oil  patch. 

I  believe  the  fact  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  assume  orderly  production  of 
our  own  oil  resources,  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  H.R.  49,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  offer 
one  amendment,  and  that  is  on  page  2. 
Instead  of  public  notice  of  not  less  than 
30  days  on  terms  and  conditions  of  con- 
tracts, we  should  recognize  oil  people 
can  hardly  get  geologists  teamed  up  to 
go  somewhere  and  examine  anything  in 
30  days,  let  alone  interpret  their  geology, 
prepare  and  submit  complex  bids.  I  shall 
amend  that  to  be  90  days  for  terms  of  the 
notice,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee substitute  to  H.R.  49,  which  is  sound 
legislation  from  the  energy  standpoint 
and  from  the  antitrust  standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  to  hear 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  I  believe,  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  had  heard 
testimony  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  antitrust  aspects  of  the  bill. 

That  is  interesting,  because  appar- 
ently they  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  the  Antitrust  Division.  The  provisions 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  bill 
are  so  weak  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent. 
You  all  received  a  recent  letter  from  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopolies  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  which  they  indicated 
their  preference  for  the  antitrust  provi- 
sions of  the  Interior  Committee  substi- 
tute over  those  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  bill. 

The  House  should  indeed  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  antitrust  implica- 
tions and  protections  of  each  proposal 
for  development  of  petroleum  reserves. 
As  a  lawyer  who  has  spent  many  years 
advising  and  defending  corporations  on 
antitrust  matters,  and  as  a  supporter  of 
vigorous  competition  and  of  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws,  I  can 
teU  you  that  the  antitrust  provisions  of 
the  Interior  Committee  substitute  are 
well  conceived,  they  are  creative  and 
workable,  and  they  will  minimize  the 
possibility  that  the  development  of  the 
petroleiun  reserves  will  be  done  in  such 


a  way  as  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
competition. 

I  recognize  that  the  oil  industry  is  an 
industry  where  competition  is  soft,  at 
best.  But  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  pro- 
vide some  very  strong  provisions  in  the 
biU  to  make  sure  that  competition  is  en- 
forced as  effectively  as  possible  in  the 
development  of  Elk  Hills  oil. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  bill, 
unfortunately,  contains  none  of  the  vital 
antitrust  protections.  Most  important 
would  be  the  provision  in  the  Interior 
Committee  substitute,  but  not  hi  the 
armed  services  bill,  requiring  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  at  every 
stage  of  the  formulation  and  promulga- 
tion of  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
reserves.  The  Interior  Committee  substi- 
tute would  also  require  that  all  plaiis  for 
the  development  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  possible  disapproval,  and  each 
plan  would  contain  a  report  by  the  At- 
torney General  on  the  expected  effects 
upon  competition. 

In  addition,  the  Interior  Committee 
substitute  expressly  provides  that  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  convey 
antitrust  immunity  or  to  create  any  de- 
fense under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  moment 
to  review  some  of  these  provisions. 

The  Armed  Services  bill  would  require 
that  Elk  Hills  be  developed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  pubUc  interest,  but 
it  provides  no  guidelines  as  to  what  is 
the  public  interest.  The  Interior  Commit- 
tee substitute  contains  substantive  rules 
to  insure  that  the  development  required 
be  in  the  public  interest,  that  sales  be 
made  not  only  to  highest  bidders,  as  in 
the  Armed  Sennces  bill,  but  that  there  be 
blocks  of  a  size  suitable  to  enable  small 
companies  to  make  viable  offers. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  ver- 
sions would  require  that  dispositions  of 
production  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  full 
and  equal  opportunity  for  acquisition  by 
all  interested  companies,  including  major 
and  independent  refineries  alike.  The  In- 
terior Committee  substitute  to  H.R.  49 
requires  the  opportunity  for  full  and 
equal  participation  in  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  oil  or  gas  by  both  major  and 
independent  producers  and  refiners,  and 
by  large  and  small  companies.  The  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee  version  has  no  pro- 
visions requiring  full  and  equal  partici- 
pation by  small  companies. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  most  im- 
portant, in  my  opinion,  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
consult  with  and  give  due  consideration 
to  the  views  of  the  Attorney  General  at 
every  stage  in  the  formulation  and  pro- 
mulgation of  plans  for  development,  rules 
and  regulations,  and  contracts  and  op- 
erating arrangements.  Since  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  not  an  authority 
on  antitrust  matters,  this  provision  hi- 
sures  that  he  will  receive  the  advice  of 
the  Department  which  is  charged  with 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Not 
only  should  the  Attorney  General  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  how  the  plans 
and  contracts  should  be  structured  so  as 
to  avoid  antitrust  problems,  but  he  should 
be  able  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  ways 
to  stimulate  competition  and  to  mini- 
mize concentration. 
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The  Attorney  General  is  given  the  au- 
thority, by  the  Interior  Committee  sub- 
stitute, to  challenge  proposed  contracts 
or  operating  arrangements  if  he  believes 
that  they  would  result  in  any  situation 
inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws. 
Similar  provisions  are  In  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  and  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act, 
which  we  enacted  last  year.  This  will  be 
especially  useful  In  permitting  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  a  timely  challenge 
to  a  contract  which  he  believes  would 
result  In  monopolization  or  restraint  of 
trade. 

Even  If  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
challenge  a  proposed  contract,  he  would 
later  be  able  to  bring  a  civil  or  criminal 
action  based  on  that  contract.  The  In- 
terior Committee  substitute  explicitly 
states  that  the  bill  shall  create  no  Im- 
munity or  defense  for  any  corporation. 
This  means  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  private  party  would  be 
estopped  by  any  action  or  lack  thereof  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
vision will  prevent  corporations  from  liti- 
gating the  issue  of  whether  the  bill  con- 
veyed some  Implied  immimity  or  defense. 

Competitive  bidding  is  required  under 
the  Interior  Committee  substitute,  for 
contracts  for  exploration,  development, 
and  production  as  well  as  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  petroleum.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  bill  requires  competitive  bid- 
ding only  for  the  sale  or  exchange. 

The  Interior  Committee  substitute  re- 
quires that  the  dispoFition  and  transpor- 
tation of  the  oil  and  gas  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  The  substitute 
specifies  one  of  the  ways  the  transpor- 
tation shall  be  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest,  namely  by  requiring  that 
pipelines  from  the  reserves  be  treated  sis 
common  carriers.  This  will  require  that 
the  owners  of  the  pipeline — right  now 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  In  the  case  of 
Elk  Hills — permit  access  to  all  users  and 
refrain  from  discriminating  against  any 
user  in  rates  or  services.  Without  this 
procedure,  SoCal  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous competitive  advantage  by  virtue  of 
controlling  the  pipeline.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill  contains  no  such 
protections. 

Under  the  Interior  Committee  substi- 
tute, SoCal  would  also  be  prohibited  from 
making  contracts  with  the  United  States 
for  the  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  Elk  Hills.  Again,  SoCal 
would  have  otherwise  been  able,  because 
of  its  established  position,  to  exercise  a 
significant  competitive  advantage  over 
any  potential  competition.  This  ad- 
vantage would  have  allowed  SoCal  to  ef- 
fectively eliminate  competition. 

The  Interior  Committee  substitute  also 
prohibits  any  company  from  controlling 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  oil  or  gas 
produced  In  Elk  HiUs  in  a  single  year, 
except  to  maximize  income  to  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  challenge  a  contract  calling 
for  more  than  20  percent  ownership  if 
the  Department  felt  the  contract  was  in- 
consistent with  the  antitrust  laws. 

Finally,  the  Interior  Committee  substi- 
tute would  require,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
Uer,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
submit  all  plans  for  development  of  the 
reeerves  to  Congress  for  possible  disap- 
proval. The  Attorney  General's  r^)ort 


accompcmylng  each  submission  will  be 
very  useful  to  Congress  In  determining 
whether  to  disapprove  of  the  plan.  We 
would  expect  such  reports  to  review  in 
detail  past  plans  and  reports  and  the  ac- 
tual efTects  uf>on  competition  of  those 
past  plans,  so  that  Congress  will  have  a 
basis  on  which  to  evaluate  any  pending 
proposal  for  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Interior 
Committee  substitute  provides  meaning- 
ful and  effective  safeguards  against  anti- 
competitive effects  occurring  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Elk  Hills  and  the  other  pe- 
troleum reserves.  Comparable  saf  egiiards 
are  not  contained  In  tiie  Armed  Services 
Committee  bill.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  Interior  Committee  substi- 
tute to  HJl.  49,  which,  I  believe,  best  pro- 
tects the  public  interest. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  not 
managed  an  oil  field.  Neither  has  the 
Navy.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  with  a  20- 
percent  interest,  was  chosen  to  be  the 
operator. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  any  Member 
who  has  ever  been  in  business  would  as- 
sign management  to  a  20-percent  inter- 
est holder  in  an  oil  field  in  which  he  had 
an  80 -percent  ownership.  I  think  that  is 
the  fox  watching  the  ciiicken  coop,  and 
it  sort  of  speaks  to  the  Navy's  incompe- 
tence. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ob- 
servation. I  would  like  to  say  I  appreciate 
his  analogy  of  the  fox  watching  the 
chicken  coop.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of 
that. 

I  will  say  to  my  friends  that  if  there 
is  any  questions  as  to  why  the  public  has 
some  concern  over  the  efficacy  of  the 
Congress,  I  suspect  our  contest  here  this 
afternoon  would  supply  the  best  answer 
to  that.  We  have  but  to  glance  at  the 
press  box  to  notice  the  few  occupants  of 
those  chairs  up  there,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fully  ensconced  representative  who 
covers  me  as  the  second  string  of  the 
press  up  there. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  every  Mem- 
ber in  the  House  who  is  listening  to  my 
voice  now  is  committed  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this  issue.  The  fact  is  that  all 
the  public  wants  is  some  oil. 

What  we  really  have  here  is  this:  What 
we  have  here  Is  just  a  plain,  parochial 
battle,  and  it  really  saddens  me  to  see 
brother  turned  against  brother,  if  you 
will,  since  we  all  have  the  same  goal  in 
mind  and  the  only  real  concern  is  how 
we  get  It. 

The  fact  is,  very  simply,  by  any  yard- 
stick, we  have  only  one  goal.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  anybody 
else,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Navy  has 
seen  it  as  its  role  in  the  past  to  sit  on 
the  oil.  That  is  their  role. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike)  has  said,  "We  do  not  need  the  oil 
anyway.  It  is  only  for  snowmobiles." 
That  is  the  attitude  of  the  committee. 
The  attitude  of  the  committee  is  that 


all  the  oil  produced  up  there  will  only 
be  used  for  snowmobiles  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  we  do 
need  the  oil.  There  is  no  magic  to  the 
management  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, but  one  thing  they  do  have  is  a 
record  of  development  of  public  land. 
The  one  record  the  Navy  has  a  record 
of  nondevelopment  of  public  land. 

Really  that  is  the  issue.  It  is  a  very 
simple  issue.  If  we  look  at  the  specifics 
of  the  two  bills,  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
because  there  really  is  a  difference  there. 
In  the  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  there  is  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  200,000  barrels  a  day.  That  is  200,000. 
We  hear  about  300,000,  and  the  Members 
probably  thought  they  were  talking 
about  300,000  all  the  time.  It  is  not  so. 
It  is  200,000.  It  is  fantastic  how  we  could 
be  deceived. 

Mr.  IB&BERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  a  rate  of  300,000. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  figure  is  300,000. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  That  Is  not  in  my  copy  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  No.  We  made  only  1  or 
2  changes  in  our  original  bill;  we  did  not 
go  to  35  or  40  amendments;  we  just  put 
In  those  2. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  point  out  that  the  300,000 
barrels  a  day  is  just  for  3  years? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  getting  to  that  point,  I  will 
advise  the  gentleman. 

This  has  an  absolute  limit  of  300,000 
barrels  a  day,  and  with  the  confession 
that  nobody  knows  how  much  oil  is  there. 
Yet  there  is  an  arbitrary  limit  put  in. 
I  call  that  the  "military  syndrome."  If 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is,  put  a  ceiling 
on  it;  if  we  do  not  understand  it,  lock 
it  up. 

Then  they  have  the  prohibition  of  3 
years.  That  is  right  out  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland."  None  of  the  Members  In- 
volved in  this  bill  can  forecast  what  we 
need  in  30  days,  much  less  than  3  years. 

I  think  the  spookiest  thing  of  all  is 
something  that  nobody  Is  talking  about. 
Read  H.R.  5919,  and  you  will  be  amazed 
at  this,  becau.se  the  fact  is  that  the  Navy 
under  this  bill  is  going  to  build  a  pipe- 
line. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Navy.  I  Uke  the  imlforms  of  tiie  Navy: 
I  like  its  record.  I  think  they  do  some 
magnificent  things.  Their  band  is  par- 
ticularly good.  But  the  one  thing  I  must 
confess  is  this:  I  must  confess  to  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  competence 
of  the  Navy  in  building  a  pipeline.  In  fact, 
I  would  have  to  believe  that  almost  every 
maladministration  of  any  other  agency 
would  be  preferable  to  having  ttie  Navy 
build  a  pipeline. 

I  will  simply  tell  my  friends  this:  It  is 
a  shame  that  tills  has  happened.  I  came 
here  today  and  I  joined  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  when 
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he  started  this  because  we  have  a  mutual 
concern  in  seeing  the  oil  produced.  That 
was  our  concern,  and  It  was  my  naive 
notion  that  if  we  introduced  the  bill  In 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  it  moved,  it  would  force  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  respond. 
I  am  sure  that  is  not  why  they  responded. 
They  responded  because  they  saw  the 
things  we  did,  and  the  movement  of  the 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  tind 
Insular  Affairs  had  no  Impact  on  their 
decision  to  move,  but  the  fact  Is  that  Is 
what  happened.  Then  when  they  did 
move,  they  moved  with  the  same  archaic 
reasoning  that  these  reserves  have  to  stay 
in  the  ground  at  Elk  Hills. 

Members  of  the  House,  there  have  been 
199  years  in  ttiis  Nation's  history,  and 
we  have  yet  to  use  1  gallon  of  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  in  a  combat  situation. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  powers  permit  him  to 
seize  any  existing  oil  reserves  at  any  time 
that  the  emergency  indicates. 

Mr.  STRA1TON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  because  I  was  the  most 
disturbed  of  all  with  his  rationale  that 
Elk  Hills  Is  going  to  be  the  source  of  de- 
velopment of  Pet  4.  I  must  confess  that 
that  was  so  Illogical  as  to  shake  my  faith 
In  the  gentleman's  judgment. 

With  that  imf  air  attack  on  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  going  to  continue  to  refuse  to 
yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  this  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  sorry. 
I  have  not  yielded,  and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  want  to  violate  the 
rules  of  the  House  by  imposing  his  lan- 
guage upon  us  on  my  very  valuable 
time.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
courtesy  in  remaining  silent. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  No.  I  am 
going  to  press  on  now  to  some  other  via- 
ble point. 

Really,  this  is  a  question  of  brother 
against  brother.  It  is  that  simple.  With 
the  exception  of  tiie  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey,  who  is  always  openminded 
to  the  last  minute,  the  rest  of  us  are 
committed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  someboly  help  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  with  his 
newspaper?  He  has  it  upside  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  ad- 
vise my  friends  that:  First,  the  public 
really  is  concerned  about  the  production 
of  oil;  second,  we,  the  Congress,  have 
really  done  very  little  about  It;  and  third, 
this  Is  a  real  opportimity  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  shortage  of  oil  in  this 
country,  contrived  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
today,  as  on  many  days  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  have  been  amazed  at  wiiat  I  have 
heard.  I  do  not  say  that  to  be  ugly,  but 
many  of  us  In  this  Chamber,  I  believe, 
have  become  oil  and  gas  people,  having 
oil  on  our  head  and  gas  on  our  stomswsh. 
We  have  heard  of  the  great  estimated 


reserves  that  we  supposedly  have.  When 
we  discuss  the  depletion  allowance  and 
anyone  brings  up  the  words  "estimated 
reserves,"  everybody  seems  to  pose  this 
question:  "Where  do  you  get  the  esti- 
mated reserves?" 

I  will  tell  the  Members  what  they  are. 
They  are  just  a  wild  guess.  Next,  we  have 
a  scientific  guess,  using  the  best  knowl- 
edge available. 

Let  us  go  back  on  these  two  bills.  I 
have  good  friends — I  hope  they  are  my 
friends  because  I  am  their  friend — who 
are  concerned  with  both  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  time 
that  this  Congress  and  tills  Nation  get 
about  its  business  of  doing  something 
about  an  energy  shortage  that  we  liave  in 
America. 

Over  the  Easter  break  I  went  to  Africa, 
a  backward  continent,  so  to  speak,  com- 
pared to  America.  What  did  I  find  in 
Africa?  I  found  Sasal  I  and  the  build- 
ing of  Sasal  n  in  Africa,  in  a  backward 
nation  which  will  be  producing  37  per- 
cent of  their  total  country's  need  of  gaso- 
line from  coal. 

Do  we  produce  one  drop  of  gasoline  In 
America  from  coal  today?  No. 

What  else  did  I  find  in  Africa,  in  a 
backward  nation  compared  to  us?  Again. 
I  foimd  that  its  people  have  taken  their 
abandoned  coal  mines  and  where  the 
seams  and  cracks  are  in  these  coal  mines, 
they  plastered  the  walls.  They  pumped 
water  into  them.  They  checked  to  make 
sure  that  they  would  hold  water,  and 
they  pumped  the  water  out.  As  a  result, 
what  have  they  on  hand  today  In  Africa? 
Three  years'  supply  of  crude  oil,  of  their 
total  needs  for  3  years. 

We  have  not  been  very  smart  in 
America. 

Do  we  have  a  3-year  supply  of  crude 
oil  available  on  the  surface,  or  under- 
neath the  surface  that  we  could  pmnp 
out  with  centrifugal  pumps?  No. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  quit  arguing  over 
whether  the  Navy  or  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  or  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  is  going  to  cure  all  of 
the  ills  of  the  energy  shortage  in  Amer- 
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Let  us  go  back  in  time  and  let  me  point 
out  that  the  Teapot  Dome  was  a  scandal 
in  this  country,  and  if  the  Members 
check  the  record,  the  man  who  was  in- 
volved In  it  was  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  which  I  now  represent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  what  this  House  needs  to  do  is  to 
figure  out  what  it  wants  to  do.  Those 
wells  need  to  be  drilled.  They  need  to  be 
worked  over.  Pipelines  need  to  be  built.  I 
think  even  the  admission  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  today  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  it  would  take  5  years  to  get  Elk 
Hills  into  production  is  something  to 
consider.  If  we  had  a  crisis  could  we  af- 
ford to  wait  5  years? 

Let  us  take  Pet  4.  If  the  Members  will 
check  the  records  they  will  find  that  the 
Navy  dug  wells  outside  of  Pet  4  and  sold 
those  wells  to  private  enterprise.  They 
dug  them  outside  of  where  Pet  4  was. 


We  need  to  do  exploration  work.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  proved  its 
point  when  they  could  sell  $1  billion 
worth  of  oil  leases  off  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, and  they  have  not  found  a  drop  of 
oil  there  yet,  they  are  pretty  good  sales- 
men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  event  for  me  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  helped 
handle  a  piece  of  legislation  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House. 

I  have  heard  different  sides  and  dif- 
ferent stories,  all  of  which  have  been 
confilctlng. 

I  have  heard  about  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  been  the  agency 
that  has  the  expertise  necessary  to 
handle  the  oil  reserves.  Yet  I  remember 
back  when  the  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior  testified  before  our  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  stated  tliat  the 
Navy  would  be  the  more  qualified  and 
had  more  expertise  to  handle  the  oil  re- 
serves for  the  Elk  Hill  project. 

So  I  keep  wondering  why  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  keep  citing  the  expertise  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  only 
reason  possibly  is  because  of  the  numer- 
ous, in  fact,  many,  many  men  who  have 
been  high  executives  of  oil  companies  for 
many  years,  and  who  are  working  there 
now. 

I  have  been  hearing  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  perfected  bill,  but  yet  I  believe 
there  are  some  35  amendments  that  are 
now  proposed  to  try  to  correct  the  bill 
presented  by  the  subcommittee  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 35  amendments.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. I  do  not  believe  they  are  pub- 
lished in  report  form  as  of  yet.  So  ap- 
parently the  bill  that  they  presented  to 
us,  H.R.  49,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  was  not  in  very  good  shape  at 
the  time  it  was  presented  to  that  com- 
mittee, and  apparently  it  is  not  in  very 
good  shape  right  now  because  they  have 
still  many  amendments,  and  for  those 
amendments  not  to  be  published  as  a 
report  I  think  it  is  another  very  serious 
question. 

Also  I  hear,  and  I  keep  hearing,  about 
the  emergency  situation  in  this  country. 
Well,  I  think  once  again  that  the  Con- 
gress is  finding  the  gutless  and  easy  way 
out  in  facing  the  energy  crisis. 

Go  to  any  filling  station,  and  one  cnn 
see  any  number  of  campers,  families  with 
two  cars,  and  you  hear  the  people  dis- 
cussing their  trips,  and  then  you  can  see 
the  snowmobiles  that  have  been  referred 
to.  Yet  I  keep  hearing  about  the  energy 
crisis. 

Yet  we  keep  hearing  "energy  crisis." 
Go  back  home  and  try  to  convince  any- 
body that  we  have  an  energy  crisis.  It  is 
a  bunch  of  bull.  The  fact  Is  that  Congress 
has  not  been  able  to  show  the  guts  to 
come  up  with  any  type  of  bill  that  Is  con- 
structive enough  to  have  a  long-range 
cure-all  for  our  energy  crisis. 

No;  the  answer  is  look  at  that  nasty 
Navy.  I  have  been  very  disturbed  about 
some  of  the  remarks  I  tiave  heard  about 
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the  Navy.  They  are  not  perfect,  but,  for 
gosh  sakes,  they  are  a  lot  better  than 
some  of  the  agencies  handling  the  food 
stamp  program,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  hear  the  fact  pointed  out  that  it  was 
200.000  barrels  a  day.  The  gentleman 
from  California  points  up  and  says  that 
that  is  only  for  a  3 -year  period  as  pro- 
jected by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. But  I  think  for  a  change  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  was  trying  to 
do  something  that  the  whole  body  of 
Congress  should  do,  and  that  is  review  it 
at  the  end  of  3  years.  If  It  is  not  working, 
then  do  something  about  it.  If  it  is  work- 
ing, tiien  continue  on.  But,  no;  Congress 
does  not  do  things  that  way.  They  leave 
it  open  ended. 

Let  us  go  ahead  with  no  oversight 
hearings,  no  reexaminaticai,  so  here  we 
go  once  again.  We  have  an  emergency. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  is  making 
that  point  agsiin.  because  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  who  declined 
to  yield  to  me  a  moment  ago,  made  the 
flat  statement  that  the  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  would  keep  all 
the  oil  in  Elk  Hills.  That,  of  course,  is 
just  not  true.  What  we  are  providing  for 
In  fact  Is  to  open  up  Elk  Hills  and  to  get 
production  up  to  300,000  barrels  a  day, 
but  assess  the  situation  again  at  the  end 
of  3  years  and  see  what  our  proven  re- 
serves are  at  that  time. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  on  the 
other  side  that  there  are  only  100  million 
barrels  in  Pet  4  in  Alaska.  Well,  if  that  is 
really  the  case,  then  certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  drain  Elk  Hills  dry  and  be  left 
with  no  reserves  at  all. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  inasmuch  as  he  men- 
tioned my  name? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  did  not 
know  I  mentioned  the  gentleman's 
name,  but  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
srleldlng. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Navy 
has  had  Elk  Hills  since  1912,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  what  have  they  done 
about  providing  for  a  pipeline  outlet? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  Congress  has  had  the 
Navy  for  just  as  Icmg,  and  Congress  has 
not  done  a  thing.  So  let  us  throw  it  off 
on  the  Navy. 

I  refuse  to  yield  any  further.  I  get  fed 
up  with  the  hypocrisy  of  "the  Navy  this 
and  the  Navy  that,"  when  it  is  Congress 
that  dictates  to  the  Navy.  Let  us  not  go 
that  route. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield  further. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Of  all  the  people  on  this  floor.  I  repre- 
sent the  area  that  Elk  Hills  Is  in.  I  have 


never  made  a  derogatory  comment 
about  the  Navy.  It  is  not  the  Navy's  fault 
it  has  not  been  developed;  it  is  Con- 
gress' fault.  There  would  not  be  an 
Armed  Services  bill  on  the  floor  today  if 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  had  not  taken  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  started  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say 
this,  that  I  am  glad  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  did  develop  some  action, 
because  I  do  feel  it  needs  to  be  developed 
without  any  question,  but  I  think  there 
needs  to  be  a  limit.  There  needs  to  be 
some  contingency  for  military  reserves. 
In  H.R.  49  there  is  no  contingency.  We 
are  living  in  a  dream  world.  They  say 
we  can  get  it  through  the  Military  Pro- 
duction Act.  We  did  not  get  it  in  1973 
when  we  needed  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  got  40  percent  of  our  requirements. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  in  his 
remarks  mentioned  that  this  was  just  a 
plain  parochial  battle.  The  battle  may 
be  plain,  and  it  may  be  parochial,  but 
the  weapons  of  the  two  groups  are  vastly 
different.  The  vehicles  with  which  they 
are  going  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  are 
vastly  different  also.  One  is  a  good  and 
operating  machine,  and  the  other  is 
quite  faulty.  If  I  could  just  touch  upon 
feree  or  four  of  the  comparisons  be- 
tween the  two;  bill  H.R.  49  has  the 
Inexperienced  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  charge.  The  Armed  Services  bill 
has  the  experienced  Navy  Department 
in  charge.  The  Navy  has  been  handling 
the  program  for  years. 

There  is  no  provision  for  military  fuel 
reserves  under  H.R.  49.  We  know  that 
when  the  Defense  Production  Act  was 
tried  it  was  found  faulty.  There  is  provi- 
sion for  military  fuel  reserves  in  the 
Armed  Services  bill. 

Under  H.R.  49  a  few  States  will  benefit 
greatly.  Under  the  Oil  Leasing  Act  37.5 
percent  of  revenue  would  go  to  Califor- 
nia whereas  under  the  Armed  Services 
bill  all  States  are  treated  the  same. 

There  is  also  a  chance  that  there  will 
be  a  big  problem  with  H.R.  49  in  that  the 
bill  originally  was  a  very  different  pack- 
age. But  the  present  H.R.  49  is  a  greatly 
revised  edition.  I  would  like  to  hold  up 
H.R.  49  as  revised  and  point  out  there 
are  more  than  35  amendments  to  the 
bill,  many  of  which  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  hearings.  There  is  more  lan- 
guage in  amendments  than  there  was  in 
the  bill  to  start  with.  This  is  a  poor  way 
to  proceed,  although  this  is  the  way  we 
seem  to  handle  energy  matters. 

As  to  the  charge  the  Navy  has  done  a 
poor  job,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Navy. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  Congress  because 
we  have  been  niggardly  with  appropria- 
tions. I  hope  Congress  will  wake  up  and 
pass  a  viable  bill  and  not  pass  a  patch- 
work quilt  bill  in  this  haphazard  manner. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steigbh) . 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out 
actually  is  the  absolute  limitation  with 
which  the  Armed  Services  bill  imposes 
the  300,000  barrels  a  day  for  3  years.  I 
will  tell  my  friend  I  do  not  know  if  we 
can  produce  more  than  300,000  barrels  a 
day  but  I  know  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment has  been  wrong  before  in  those 
kinds  of  quantitative  judgments. 

One  thing  the  3 -year  limitation  will 
do,  I  will  predict,  fearlessly,  is  to  inhibit 
investment  in  research  and  development, 
because  at  the  end  of  3  years  there  may 
be  a  chance  to  be  shut  off. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  By  the  same 
token  does  it  not  concern  the  gentleman 
at  all  that  there  is  no  limitation  In  H.R. 
49?  Does  it  not  concern  him  that  there 
is  no  limitation  or  any  sensitivity  toward 
national  defense  in  this  country? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  sub- 
mit to  my  friend  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  has  been  in  the  development 
business  since  1832.  There  are  niany 
thousands  of  people  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  who  do  nothing  but  that  and 
there  are  only  35  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  do  that.  They  do 
not  always  do  it  well,  I  agree,  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  their  field. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  can  only 
go  by  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
told  our  committee,  that  the  Navy  was 
more  qualified  in  the  Elk  Hills  situation. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  never  responded 
to  whether  they  would  deplete  this  re- 
serve. They  would.  Maybe  Interior  has 
had  more  in  depletion  experience  to  de- 
plete and  can  use  up  the  reserves  quicker. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  trying  to 
save  some  of  this  reserve  for  national 
defense.  That  is  the  central  issue  of  this 
debate. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  That  is  my 
point.  Congress  is  going  again  the  po- 
litically expedient  route — I  am  sure  the 
press  releases  are  ready  that  we  have 
all  the  reserves  ready  to  go  to  help  re- 
lieve this  terrible  crisis — because  right 
now  the  national  security  is  not  a  critical 
issue  and  maybe  2  years  from  now  it  will 
be,  and  then  we  will  have  to  go  back  and 
try  1;o  react  day  by  day  with  some  other 
legislation,  as  Congress  is  so  good  at. 

But  my  point  is  today  we  have  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  what  direction  we  are 
going  to  go.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  has  been  responsible  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  has  agreed  to 
make  a  compromise  and  start  to  help  to 
develop  Elk  Hills.  We  were  prodded, 
without  any  question,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  prodding,  200,000  to  300,000  barrels 
a  day  will  be  made  available,  to  be  re- 
viewed in  3  years  to  see  if  it  is  depleting 
too  quickly,  or  if  it  is  not  being  depleted 
quickly  enough  then  we  can  go  for  more 
than  that. 

That  is  sincere  action  which  takes  ac- 
count of  our  national  security  needs. 
That  is  also  critical. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  the  answer  to 
all  our  energy  problems,  but  this  is  just 
today's  answer  as  far  as  we  can  look 
now. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
is  it  not  possible  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and /or  the  Navy  to  establish 
a  reserve  in  other  areas  that  are  known 
to  hold  quantities  of  oil  offshore.  Why 
could  not  they  establish  reserves  there? 
We  know  for  instance  off  the  shore  of 
California,  off  the  coast  there  are  sub- 
stantial reserve  areas.  At  least,  it  ap- 
pears there  are  on  the  basis  of  initial 
tests.  Why  could  not  those  reserves  be 
established  there  because  it  takes  very 
long  periods  to  develop  those  areas 
anyway? 

Why  could  we  not  utilize  those  as  a 
reserve;  is  that  a  possibility? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  That  is  the 
first  I  have  heard  of  that  suggestion ;  but 
the  Navy  is  familiar  with  the  Elk  Hills 
project.  So  why  should  the  Navy  turn  it 
over?  It  is  set  up  for  reserves  for  emer- 
gencies and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  These  areas  would 
have  substantial  oil  reserves.  My  under- 
standing is  that  there  has  been  discus- 
sion on  setting  aside  substantial  oil  re- 
serve areas  off  our  coasts,  because  first 
of  all  they  cannot  be  developed  that  fast. 
There  is  hesitation  as  to  how  fast  the 
leases  should  be  given,  anyway.  Why 
would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the 
Navy  establish  those  areas  as  reserves? 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Randall)  raised  that  question  as  one  of 
the  basic  considerations  of  establishing 
adequate  reserves.  Why  can  we  not  utilize 
that? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent Truman  did  establish  the  Califor- 
nia offshore  areas  as  naval  reserves. 
President  Eisenhower  canceled  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  not  our  fatdt 
today.  My  point  is  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial reserves  off  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia and  in  other  States.  Why  can  we  not 
utilize  those  and  establish  them  as  re- 
serves? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  quite  obvious  we  can- 
not move  a  defense  base.  We  cannot 
make  a  transfer  of  a  unit  of  troops  from 
one  port  or  one  camp  to  another  until  we 
first  get  the  environmental  impact.  These 
reserves  existed  long  before  the  EPA 
came  into  existence.  They  are  here.  They 
should  be  preserved.  We  are  going  to  have 
all  manner  of  environmental  objections 
if  we  seek  anything  of  this  kind. 

I  suggest  further,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  to  this,  I  feel  he  would 
feel  better  talking  about  something  as 
important  as  national  security. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time;  but 
I  hope  we  will  see  the  implications  of 
national  defense  and  support  H.R.  5919, 
that  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any- 


thing, inasmuch  as  the  revenue  from 
that  oil  would  go  to  construct  pipelines 
and  further  development.  It  is  to  me  the 
most  sane,  sensible  way  to  do  it,  rather 
than  trying  to  pass  a  bill  that  still  has 
35  amendments  pending;  so  I  urge  that 
we  support  H.R.  5919  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
country  does  not  give  a  tinker's  dam 
about  jurisdiction.  They  do  not  care 
whether  an  Armed  Services  Committee 
bill  passes  or  the  r  iterior  Committee  bill 
passes.  What  they  want  is  action  on  en- 
ergy matters  and  they  want  a  good  bill. 

Now,  for  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  who  very  sin- 
cerely, I  am  sure,  seemed  to  indicate  this 
afternoon  that  there  is  somehow  some 
rapport,  some  similarity,  some  likeness 
about  their  bill  and  our  bill.  Let  me  say 
that  that  is  not  true.  Their  bill  is  vastly 
different  than  the  Interior  Committee 
bill  and  we  will  get  into  the  very  nuts 
and  bolts  of  it  in  the  ensuing  minutes 
when  we  go  into  the  5-minute  rule  for 
amendments;  but  our  Interior  Commit- 
tee bill  has  a  string  of  endorsements  that 
include  Ralph  Naders  Congressional 
Watch,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  American  Gas 
Association,  the  Environmental  Policy 
Center,  the  Independent  Oil  Refiners  of 
California,  and  the  Consumer  Founda- 
tion of  America. 

How  do  we  put  that  broad  range  of 
support  together?  We  only  do  it  with  a 
sound  bill,  one  that  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, one  that  this  country  wants  and 
one  this  House  ought  to  vote  for  today. 
I  say  vote  down  the  armed  services  bill, 
get  to  our  biU,  a  tried,  true,  and  sound 
bill,  backed  by  all  these  groups  and  what 
the  country  wants  and  needs  today. 

The  Interior  Committee's  bill,  H.R.  49, 
has  received  a  broad  range  of  endorse- 
ment over  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  a  broad  variety  of  reasons.  Here 
are  some  of  them : 

Congress  Watch  and  a  great  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  believe  a  Federal  yardstick 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  sale  of 
crude  oil.  H.R.  49,  as  finally  worked  out 
by  the  Interior  Committee,  can  provide 
that  yardstick  to  determine  what  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  development,  production, 
transportation,  and  selling  of  crude  oil 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  public  benefits 
as  much  as  possible  from  oil  that  is  fed- 
erally owned.  Rather  than  produce  Elk 
Hills  oil  and  put  it  on  the  market  as  we 
do  in  our  bill,  the  military  approach  to 
Elk  Hills  production  is  much  different 
and  very  involved. 

Now  hear  this — under  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  bill  which  perpetuates 
the  existing  law  enacted  several  decades 
ago,  this  is  how  they  would  have  us  set 
up  the  sale  of  Elk  Hills  oil : 

An  oil  company  would  get  Elk  Hills  oil 
with  a  timelage  of  at  least  60  to  90  days 
for  payment  v/ith  refined  product.  No 
cash  payment  is  required,  for  settlement 
with  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  crude  oil 
they  obtained  from  Elk  Hills. 

How  do  the  oil  companies  pay  for  the 
crude  oil  they  get  on  credit?  They  would 
deliver  within  the  following  2  or  3 
months  the  refined  product — jet  fuel  for 


military  aircraft,  gasoline  or  diesel  to 
military  motor  pools,  or  heating  oils  to 
military  installations — and  be  credited 
at  the  going  rates  per  gallon  of  fuel,  as- 
suring them  of  a  neat  profit  without  ever 
putting  out  any  cash.  E>oing  business  in 
this  way  with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
might  be  appealing  to  the  oil  com- 
panies— that  is,  the  big  oil  companies — 
because  the  independent  refiners  are 
pretty  well  blocked  out  since  they  have 
only  limited  opportunities  to  deliver 
refined  products  in  their  area  to  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

Major  oil  companies  with  a  variety  of 
refineries  and  outlets  all  over  the  country 
and  some  of  them  all  over  the  world  have 
a  much  better  opportunity  to  sell  jet  fuel, 
gasoline,  or  heating  oils  to  the  military. 
The  independent  oil  refineries  located  in 
California  have  only  a  limited  military 
market  and  therefore  under  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill  are  pretty  much 
excluded  from  the  Elk  Hills  oil.  That  is 
why  they  support  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee bill  and  encourage  the  House  to  vote 
down  the  armed  services  bill. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  the  Con- 
siuner  Federation  of  America  and  Na- 
der's Congress  Watch,  aifter  reviewing 
our  bill,  strongly  believe  that  tlie  public 
interest  will  best  be  served  by  Interior's 
bill  and  that  the  average  American  would 
benefit  more  from  Interior's  bill  as  com- 
pared to  the  military-armed  services  re- 
stricted bill.  There  was  not  much  contest. 

If  this  Federal  oil  hi  Elk  Hills  is  going 
to  be  produced,  it  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public — to  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen — rather  than  contriving  a 
peculiar  system  of  reserving  it  only  to 
the  military.  The  Interior  Committee's 
bill  is  careful  to  have  strong  antitrust 
safeguards  and,  in  addition,  prohibits  any 
major  oil  company  from  purchasing  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  oil  produced. 
Then,  too,  all  money  goes  into  the  U.S. 
TreasiuT  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States. 

Increasing  production  in  domestic  oil 
means  more  jobs,  and  for  that  and  the 
above  reasons,  the  AFL-CIO  advocates 
oiu-  bill  in  preference  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  bill  as  being  more  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Center,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness  Society,  and 
PYiends  of  the  Earth  all  have  recog- 
nized that  Alaska  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4,  with  the  vast  23  millions  acres  it  is 
comprised  of  on  Alaska's  North  Slope, 
has  surface  values  that  must  be  protected 
while  exploration  is  going  on  for  what- 
ever oil  or  gas  may  be  there.  Included 
in  the  petroleum  reserves  are  seven  na- 
tive villages.  There  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant wildfowl  nesting  area  and  one  of 
the  principal  caribou  calving  areas  also 
is  located  within  this  petroleum  reserve. 
The  Natives,  the  State  of  Alaska,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alaska,  Don  Young,  a  member  of 
our  committee,  are  very  determined  that 
proper  evaluation  of  the  land  surface  of 
these  23  million  acres  be  undertaken  be- 
fore there  is  development  or  production 
of  any  oil  or  gas  in  the  area.  For  that 
reason,  our  committee  and  our  bill  limits 
activity  in  this  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
in  Alaska  to  exploration  only. 
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In  the  meantime,  we  advocate  that 
the  House  accept  an  amendment  to  have 
a  joint  study  made  by  the  Natives  in  the 
area,  the  State  of  Alaska,  by  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  OfBce  of 
National  Petroleum  Reserves  to  make 
swre  that  the  environment  is  protected, 
that  the  critical  areas  I  have  mentioned 
uid  others  not  be  damaged,  and  that  sus- 
tenance for  the  Natives  not  be  interfered 
with.  Since  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
transport  oil  or  gas  from  this  area  for 
the  next  5  or  6  years,  we  firmly  believe 
that  this  is  a  key  point,  and  we  hope  the 
House  will  endorse  this  concept  by  re- 
jecting the  Armed  Services  bill  and  pass- 
ing our  bill.  Of  all  issues  connected  with 
this  dual  consideration  of  two  House  bills, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  critical  long-term 
environmental  issue  involved.  Alaska's 
North  Slope  is  touchy  and  tender.  A  peU- 
mell  disruption  of  that  fragile  environ- 
ment cannot  heal  in  our  lifetime. 

Careful  planning  is  essential.  The  In- 
terior Committee  prescribes  that  plan- 
ning. The  Armed  Services  bUl  ignores  it. 
For  that  reason,  the  blue  ribbon  group 
of  environmental  organizations  recom- 
mends that  you  reject  the  Armed  Services 
bill  and  adopt  HJl.  49  by  the  Interior 
Committee. 

The  American  Gas  Association  also  en- 
dorses the  Interior  Committee's  bill  be- 
cause there  is  natural  gas  involved  in 
Elks  Hills  and  the  chances  are  good  for 
also  finding  substantial  natural  gas  in 
Petroleiun  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska.  The 
Armed  Services  bill  fails  to  allow  for  a 
plan  to  produce,  transport,  and  sell  the 
natural  gas  that  will  be  produced  from 
Elk  Hills.  In  contrast,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's bin  utilizes  sound  procedures 
with  safeguards  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest by  providing  antitrust  protection 
as  it  does  for  the  production,  transpor- 
tation, and  sale  of  Elk  Hills  crude  oil.  The 
military  has  very  little  use  of  natural 
gas.  The  natural  gas  produced  there 
should  be  put  on  the  market  for  use  and 
sold  to  the  general  public  with  the  money 
going  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  Armed 
Services  bill  fails  to  do  that.  The  Interior 
bill  does  it  efficiently,  effectively,  and 
honestly.  That  Is  why  the  American  Gas 
Association  endorses  our  bill  over  the 
Armed  Services  bill,  and  hopes  that  the 
House  will  vote  down  the  Armed  Services 
bill  and  pass  a  much  better  and  stronger 
bill — ours,  H.R.  49. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  National  Petroleum  Re- 
serves Act,  HJl.  49,  which  would  provide 
for  the  development  of  energy  resources 
found  on  Federal  public  lands. 

HJl.  49  seeks  to  accomplish  three 
major  objectives  in  bringing  about  the 
utilization  of  gas  and  oil  on  Federal 
properties.  First,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  establish  na- 
tional petroleum  reserves  on  public 
lands.  Second,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  prepare  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  oil  and  gas  on 
reserves  in  the  original  48  States,  sub- 
ject to  congressional  acceptance  of  any 
production  plans.  And  third,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  explore  for  oil  and 
gas  on  the  22  million  acre  petroleum  re- 
serve In  Alaska,  reporting  the  findings  to 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Petrolexmi  Re- 
serves Act  is  specifically  targeted  at  four 
major  energy  fields  in  the  United  States, 
including  Elk  HiUs  and  Buena  Vista  in 
California.  Teapot  Dome  in  Wyoming, 
and  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  Of  these 
reserves.  Elk  Hills  promises  to  be  the 
largest  short-term  source  of  oil,  with  a 
potential  for  300,000  barrels  per  day  of 
production,  replacing  a  like  amount  of 
imported  crude  oil. 

I  support  this  legislation  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  H.R.  49  should  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  reducing  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  supplies  and 
imports.  By  opening  up  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve  at  Elk  Hills,  production 
of  160.000  barrels  per  day  could  be  ob- 
tained in  less  than  6  months.  Production 
could  then  be  upped  to  the  300,000  bar- 
rel figure  within  1  year.  According  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, this  amoimt  represents  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  President's  goal 
of  reducing  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
crude  imports  by  800,000  barrels  per  day 
within  1  year. 

These  impressive  figures  are  not  just 
significant  from  an  energy  viewpoint 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  from  an  economic 
view  as  well.  At  current  prices,  a  sub- 
stantial return  would  flow  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  from  sales  of  the  newly  drilled 
gas  and  oil,  amounting  to  $1  billion  per 
year.  In  addition,  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  benefit,  reducing 
the  U.S.  deficit  by  about  $1.3  billion  on 
an  aimual  basis. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  49,  those  who  prefer 
the  Armed  Services  version  of  the  Petro- 
leum Reserves  Act,  HJR.  5919.  maintain 
that  opening  up  our  coimtry's  energy  re- 
serves for  commercial  development  could 
cause  military  fuel  shortages  during  na- 
tional emergencies.  Although  this  argu- 
ment does  seem  to  be  persuasive  at  the 
outset,  closer  examination  reveals  that 
an  untapped  and  imdrilled  oil  reserve 
would  be  largely  useless  in  time  of  war 
or  national  crisis.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  coimtry  would  need  oil  stored  in  tanks 
or  underground  caverns  from  which  it 
could  be  pumped  at  very  high  speed.  But 
oil  in  its  original  reservoirs,  as  at  Elk 
Hills,  can  only  be  produced  relatively 
slowly,  and  a  faster  extraction  process 
damages  the  oilwells  and  leads  to  waste. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  develop 
these  important  sources  so  that  they  can 
be  quickly  utilized  in  time  of  emergency 
or  military  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  even  go  further 
than  this  in  arguing  that,  while  I  do  feel 
emergency  and  military  needs  are  im- 
portant, the  military  should  not  lock  up 
these  petroleum  reserves.  It  is  critical  to 
develop  the  reserves  to  help  meet  total 
U.S  energy  requirements  in  Ught  of  pres- 
ent energy  shortages  and  to  help  lessen 
oiur  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Present 
demand  for  petroleum  is  about  17  million 
barrels  per  day,  with  domestic  production 
averaging  only  8.5  million  barrels  per 
day.  By  adding  300,000  barrels  a  day  from 
the  Elk  Hills  site,  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  foreign  imports  could  be  brought 
about.  And  neither  should  we  feel  that 
a  serious  depletion  of  energy  will  occur 
in  the  short  term,  as  the  total  reserves 
in  Elk  HiUs  alone  are  estimated  to  be 
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1.5  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  over  1.2  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  whUe  H.R.  49  does  tap  Elk  Hills' 
enormous  potential,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  do  no  more  than 
explore  the  even  greater  potential  of  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope.  The  bill  expressly 
prohibits  any  leasing,  development,  or 
production  from  this  Alaskan  reserve  un- 
til further  action  is  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  reasoning  behind  this  is  based 
not  just  on  transportation  problems,  but 
on  the  necessity  to  carefully  develop 
these  highly  scenic  and  untouched  lands. 
To  those  who  would  maintain  that  Amer- 
ica must  at  all  times  maintain  a  major 
oil  field  in  reserve,  though,  I  think  that 
it  could  easily  be  argued  that  the  North 
Slope  represents  such  a  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  aspect  of  the 
Petroleum  Reserves  Act  which  I  might 
find  potentially  troublesome  has  been 
admirably  dealt  w^ith  by  the  Interior 
Committee  In  H.R.  49's  thorough  anti- 
trust provisions.  In  contracting  with 
major  oil  companies  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  insure  that  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  and  the  independent  producers 
are  adequately  protected.  In  this  regard, 
H.R.  49  provides  for  potential  antitrust 
and  monopoly  problems  by  providing  that 
oil  and  gas  supplies  obtained  from  na- 
tional reserves  be  available  in  small  units, 
in  order  to  enable  small  energy  com- 
panies to  obtain  these  supplies.  Addition- 
ally, the  proposed  bars  any  firm  from  bid- 
ding to  purchase  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  oil  and  gas  produced  from  the  Elk 
Hills  reserve. 

The  legislation  continues  on  in  tliis 
important  antitrust  area,  specifjring  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  consult  with 
the  Attorney  General  concerning  con- 
tracts for  the  development  of  reserves. 
The  Attorney  General  is  given  the  right 
to  challenge  any  contract  or  proposed 
arrangement  which  might  result  in 
monopolization  or  a  restraint  of  trade. 
The  bill  also  mandates  competitive  bid- 
ding on  contracts  and  requires  the  full 
and  equal  participation  In  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  oil  and  gas  by  major  and 
independent  producers  and  refiners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  tapped  its  vast  energy 
resources  to  help  alleviate  the  Nation's 
energy  shortages.  I  believe  that  H.R.  49 
represents  an  important  first  step  in  this 
regard,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  1 
urge  the  enactment  of  the  Petroleimi  Re- 
serves Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5919, 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  49. 

While  I  sigree  in  principle  with  my 
distingiiished  colleagues  on  the  Interior 
Committee  on  the  need  to  utilize,  where 
possible,  national  energy  reserves  to  close 
our  energy  supply  gap,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  House  should  adopt  H.R.  49 
simply  to  indicate  that  we  are  "doing 
something"  about  the  energy  problem. 
The  "something"  we  will  be  doing  by 
adopting  H.R.  49  would  be  to  transfer 
the  management  of  public  resources  into 
a  department  that  violated  the  public 
Interest  once  before  in  our  history  in 
the  handling  of  those  resources.  Can 
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my  colleagues  imagine  the  public  outrage 
If  we  followed  Watergate  with  another 
Teapot  Dome  scandal?  And  yet.  this  is 
precisely  what  we  are  inviting  if  we  adopt 
H.R.  49.  H.R.  49  would  result  in  the  de- 
livery of  close  to  2  billion  barrels  of  oU  to 
the  major  oil  companies. 

The  existing  pipeline  and  price  posting 
situation  at  Elk  Hills  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  5-year  antitrust  probe  by  the 
Justice  Department.  Justice  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  flatly 
stated  that  tliis  situation  remains  un- 
changed, and  that  there  is  "absolutely  no 
provision  in  H.R.  49  for  protection  of 
public  interest  against  the  totally  dom- 
inant position  presently  held  by  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California  at  Elk  Hills."  I 
understand  that  the  report  of  the  Justice 
Department  on  this  matter  will  be  issued 
in  the  very  near  future.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  it  seems  im- 
prudent to  rush  into  adopting  legisla- 
tion that  will  mandate  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  a  major  oil  company  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  such  an  exhaustive 
probe.  My  colleagues  should  also  be  aware 
that  certain  serious  charges  have  been 
leveled  against  the  company  by  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  of  Callfomia^- 
charges  that  should  compel  us  to  take  a 
much  closer  look  at  the  record  of  this 
corporation  in  the  handling  of  public 
energy  resources. 

There  is  a  second  point  that  my  col- 
leagues should  consider,  and  that  is  the 
vulnerability  of  oiu-  military  retaliatory 
capability  to  a  protracted  oil  embargo. 
My  calculations  indicate  that  under  max- 
imum  production    conditions,    the   Elk 
Hills  field  could  be  exhausted  in  as  little 
as  4  to  5  years.  If,  by  that  time,  we  have 
not  developed  other  petroleum  resouces 
or  converted  a  substantial  number  of  our 
naval  vessels  to  nuclear  power,  we  would 
be  in  a  most  disadvantageous  position  if 
we  were  forced  into  a  confrontation  situ- 
ation with  any  of  our  adversaries.  Now, 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  claim  that  the 
Defense  Production  Act  will  take  care  of 
this  contingency,  and  that  domestic  pe- 
troleum supplies  could  be  quickly  chan- 
nelled into  military  use  should  the  need 
arise.  I  must  ask  these  colleagues  to  look 
at  the  abysmal  record  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  in  reacting  to  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  As  my  colleagues  may  recall. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  operations  were  cur- 
tailed, and  when  we  had  to  dip  into  civil- 
ian aviation  fuel  supplies  to  maintain  our 
readiness  position,  there  were  screams  of 
anguish  from  the  airlines.  There  was 
further  evidence  of  the  lack  of  patriotic 
spirit  when  it  was  revealed  that  certain 
fuel  contracts  with  the  Department  of 
Defeiise  were  not  filled  by  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies operating  abroad  because  those 
companies  did  not  want  to  upset  the 
delicate  sensibilities  of  Arab  oil  pro- 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  believe  my  col- 
leagues must  consider  the  fact  that  in  the 
time  it  will  take  to  work  up  to  maximum 
production  levels  at  Elk  Hills,  the  Alaska 
pipeline  will  be  delivering  nearly  2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  the  west  coast. 
How  will  the  California  market  handle 
this  potential  glut?  WUl  it  be  auctioned 
off  to  the  Japanese  or  other  foreign 
buyers?  And  what  of  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  oil  consumers  on  the  east  coast? 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that 
those  who  do  not  learn  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  relive  them.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  want  a  repeat  of  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal,  nor  do  I  want  to  see  our 
national  military  response  capability 
jeopardized  to  satisfy  the  zeal  of  some 
private  oil  company  to  further  enlarge 
its  bulging  coffers. 

The  Armed  Services  Conunittee  sub- 
stitute provides  an  orderly,  intelligent 
plan  for  immediate  maximum  develop- 
ment and  production,  while  guaranteeing 
oil  to  our  Armed  Forces  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  H.R.  5919. 
and  retain  jurisdiction  of  these  public 
reserves  in  a  department  whose  record 
of  management  has  been  free  of  scandal 
and  which  cannot  be  criticized  for  con- 
flicts of  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 

public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  H.R.  5919,  and  urge 
them  to  reject  H.R.  49. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve legislation  extensively.  During  this 
time  of  energy  shortages  and  increasing 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  this  legislation 
carries  a  particular  significance  for  the 
Nation.  There  have  been  many  sugges- 
tions on  what  this  legislation  should  con- 
tain and  after  careful  review  of  many  of 
the  alternatives.  I  believe  the  Interior 
Committee  has  drafted  legislation  which 
would  best  serve  our  Nation  and  oiu- 
citizens. 

As  drafted  by  the  Interior  Committee, 
H.R.  49  would  be  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  consumers.  The  antitrust  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  legislation  are  of 
particular  interest  to  us  during  this  time 
of  energy  shortages.  Today,  consumers 
are  increasingly  put  at  the  mercy  of  a 
small  niunber  of  major  energy  companies 
which  are  continuing  to  increase  their 
prices  and  thus  reduce  the  size  of  the 
consumer's  pocketbook.  They  are  able  to 
do  this  through  their  ability  to  control 
precious  petroleum  supplies.  I  strongly 
believe  that  any  proposal  to  open  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  on  our  public 
lands  must  provide  for  protection  of  the 
public  from  industry  monopolization. 

The  antitrust  provisions  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  bill  provide  for  the  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General  on 
contracts  for  the  development  of  these 
reserves.  This  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  determine  whether  such  contracts 
would  create  a  situation  In  compliance 
or  not  with  the  antitrust  statutes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Interior  bill  in  no  way  pro- 
vides immunity  from  antitrust  regula- 
tions for  any  organization. 

The  legislation  reported  by  the  House 
Interior  Committee  also  treats  the  sub- 
ject of  potential  antitrust  and  monopoly 
problems  by  providine  that  oil  and  gas 
supplies  obtained  from  national  reserves 
on  public  lands  must  be  available  In  small 
units.  Once  again,  this  assures  that  small 
energy  companies  have  a  realistic  chance 
of  obtaining  the  petroleum  supplies.  To 
Insure  this,  the  Interior  proposal  pro- 
hibits any  firm  from  purchasing  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  pro- 


duced from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
which  presently  owns  20  percent  of  the 
interest  in  the  Elk  HUls  Reserve,  would 
automatically  be  prohibited  from  further 
purchases.  Thus,  the  20  percent  limit  ef- 
fectively would  prevent  exploitation  of 
the  reserves  by  major  oil  companies. 

To  assure  future  protection  for  the 
country  In  the  field  of  energy,  the  Inte- 
rior version  of  H.R.  49  would  permit  the 
President  to  place  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
oil  from  the  national  reserves  into  a 
strategic  oil  reserve.  This  oil  would  be 
available  for  all  national  emergency  uses 
and  would  not  be  available  only  to  the 
military. 

In  treating  this  problem  as  a  national 
situation,  the  committee  has  taken  a  pos- 
itive step  by  establishing  an  Office  of 
National  Petroleum  Reserves  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  this  way, 
civilian  public  control  of  energy  reserves 
on  public  lands  is  retained. 

Today's  American  citizens  are  carry- 
ing a  particularly  heavy  burden  due  to 
our  current  economic  climate  and  our 
national  energy  shortages.  Since  prac- 
tically every  American  citizen  is  a  con- 
sumer, I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  will  be  looking  to  the  Congress  to 
protect  consimier  interests  as  we  plan  for 
the  future  use  of  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Petroleiun  Reserve  and  other  public  re- 
serves. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  consumers 
and  support  the  Interior  version  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Issue  before  this  House  today  Is 
simple.  Either  we  favor  adequate,  respon- 
sible production  from  Elk  Hills  or  we 
do  not.  If  we  favor  it,  then  H.R.  49  Is 
the  proper  vehicle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  need  to 
start  producing  the  oil  at  Elk  Hills.  This 
House  has  just  spent  the  better  part  of 

2  weeks  working  on  an  energy  bill.  We 
struggled  mightily,  but  came  forth  with- 
out the  answer  we  need.  This  fall,  only 

3  months  from  now,  we  will  no  doubt  be 
facing  another  increase  in  the  cost  of 
imported  oil.  For  the  last  two  winters, 
we  have  been  favored  with  mild  weather. 
We  are  pushing  our  luck  to  hope  for 
three  in  a  row.  We  are  going  to  need 
that  1  billion  barrels  of  proven  reserves 
at  Elk  Hills.  And  unless  we  pass  H.R.  49, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  to  it. 

H.R.  5919  is  not  the  answer.  It  gives 
the  Navy  3  years  in  which  to  complete 
the  necessary  pipelines  for  producing  oil 
at  Elk  Hills.  And  at  the  end  of  3  years, 
♦iie  authorization  for  production  expires. 
Let  us  face  It,  we  all  know  the  Navy  has 
not  been  Interested  In  producing  that  oil. 
They  would  just  as  soon  keep  it  in  the 
ground.  The  Navy  knows  it  has  first  call 
along  with  all  the  Armed  Forces  on  any 
oil  produced  In  this  country,  so  they  are 
not  worried.  But  I  am. 

I  am  worried  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  those  long  lines  start  form- 
ing at  gas  stations.  What  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen when  the  first  long  cold  spell  hits 
us.  What  Is  going  to  happen  to  our  econ- 
omy when  foreign  oil  prices  start  rising 
again.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  worst  enemy 
in  this  situation  is  failure  to  take  respon- 
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sible  action.  H.R.  49  is  that  action.  It 
provides  the  necessary  safegiiards 
against  exploitation,  it  gives  everybody 
a  fair  crack  at  the  oil.  And  It  gives  us  a 
needed  chip  in  our  negotiations  with  the 
producing  nations.  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote 
on  H.R.  49. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  Interior  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  I  will  be  vot- 
ing accordingly  in  the  amending  process. 

I  particularly  endorse  the  concept  of 
establishing  much  needed  strategic  re- 
serves. Our  country  needs  a  reserve 
supply  of  oil.  Not  one  that  is  still  locked 
imderground  but  one  that  is  rapidly  ac- 
cessible. 

The  existence  of  such  a  reserve  woiild 
be  a  deterring  factor  in  the  minds  of  any 
foreign  power  which  might  consider  im- 
posing an  embargo  on  our  Nation.  The 
immediate  availability  of  the  reserve 
would  prevent  the  disruption  of  business 
and  would  guard  us  against  the  damag- 
ing effect  the  1973  embargo  had  on  our 
economy.  An  adequate  reserve  would 
permit  us  to  carry  on  imhanned  for  up 
to  1  year.  The  key  issue  here  is  secu- 
rity and  I  believe  we  must  move  de- 
cisively and  quickly  In  this  area. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  amendment 
being  offered  to  insert  a  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  a  strategic  reserve. 

Our  committee's  position  is  also  su- 
perior in  its  protection  for  the  con- 
simaer.  The  bill  as  reported  from  the 
committee  provides  for  stronger  anti- 
tnjst  measures,  and  greater  competition 
In  the  energy  industry. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Interior  Conmiittee  to  HJl.  49.  This  final 
version  of  the  bill  contains  significant 
Improvements  from  an  antitrust  stand- 
point, and  represents  an  Important  de- 
parture from  the  way  we  have  ap- 
proached the  development  of  public  pe- 
troleum resources  in  the  past. 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  any  plan 
of  development  submitted  to  Congress 
under  the  act  must  be  accompanied  with 
a  report  by  the  Attorney  General  assess- 
ing any  anticompetitive  situation  or  ac- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade  which  could  re- 
sult under  the  plan.  Congress  would  then 
have  90  days  to  disapprove  the  develop- 
ment plan.  The  bill  prohibits  any  oil 
company  from  obtaining  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  contract  work  at  a  re- 
serve, and  specifically  prevents  Standard 
Oil  of  CaUfomia  from  doing  contract 
work  at  the  Elk  Hills  site.  The  Interior 
Department  is  directed  to  give  access  to 
the  oil  produced  under  this  act  to  small 
and  independent  refiners  and  producers. 

HJl.  49  specifically  prohibits  the  leas- 
ing of  the  naval  oil  reserves  to  private 
oil  companies.  Rather,  it  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  ability  to  go  into 
production  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
or  to  contract  out  with  private  companies 
to  extract  the  oil.  The  lease  system  is 
anticompetitive  and  must  be  phased  out 
altogether.  The  bill  also  enables  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  or  build  its  own 
pipelines  so  that  the  transportation  and 
disposal  of  oil  from  the  national  reserves 
will  be  in  the  public  interest.  This  will 
be  partlcvaarly  important  at  Elk  Hills 


where  Standard  owns  the  only  pipeline 
leaving  the  reserve. 

This  procedure  for  the  development  of 
of  our  public  petroleimi  reserves  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  become  more  involved  in  oil  pro- 
duction. Several  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress are  currently  considering  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  interest  corpora- 
tion to  produce  oil  on  public  lands,  and 
on  the  OCS,  and  to  provide  an  additional 
competing  force  in  the  oil  industry.  H.R. 
49  is  compatible  with  that  idea,  and  I 
hope  we  can  proceed  with  that  approach 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  oil  companies  in  competing 
among  themselves  for  the  operating  con- 
tracts on  public  lands  should  also  pro- 
duce a  better  idea  of  what  the  actual 
cost  is  for  producing  a  barrel  of  oil. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  events  sur- 
roimding  the  emergence  of  H.R.  49  make 
it  clear  that  the  true  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  not  to  create  a  national  petroleum  re- 
serve but  rather  to  remove  the  naval 
petroleiun  reserves  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  timi  them 
over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  open  them  up  for  commercial 
exploitation. 

H.R.  49.  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee,  is  vague,  indefinite,  and  con- 
tains no  protective  constraints  as  to  the 
production  of  oil  in  Reserves  Nos.  1  and  2 
at  California  and  Teapot  Dome. 

Reserve  No.  1  at  Elk  Hills,  Calif.,  has 
a  proven  reserve  of  1  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  The  most  ardent  proponents  of  H.R. 
49  claim  there  could  be  5  billion  barrels 
of  oil  in  Elk  Hills.  At  today's  prices  that 
represents  possibly  $50  billion  which 
could  be  put  up  for  speculation  by  pri- 
vate oil  interests  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Interior  Committee  proposal. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  pro- 
posal would  provide  a  clear-cut  blue- 
print for  the  production  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  under  the 
management  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  period  of  3  years.  Produc- 
tion would  flow  to  defense  needs  which, 
in  turn,  would  relieve  the  civilian  econ- 
omy of  the  requirement  for  supplying 
that  oil.  Significantly,  every  penny  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  oil  would  be  placed 
in  a  special  fimd  of  the  Treasury  for  use 
to  further  develop  the  reserves,  including 
the  highly  valuable  Reserve  No.  4  in 
Alaska.  That  reserve  could  contain  up- 
wards to  30  billion  barrels  of  oil,  most  of 
which  would  be  earmarked  for  the  civil- 
ian economy.  Such  funds  imder  strict 
control  would  be  subject  to  the  annual 
congressional  appropriations  process. 

The  Interior  Committee  proposal  has 
no  provisions  for  the  financing  required 
to  develop  our  most  likely  source  of  do- 
mestic oil — Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in 
Alaska. 

The  next  few  years  are  critical  and  I 
feel  it  would  ill  behoove  this  Congress  on 
its  own  motion  to  open  Elk  Hills  to  al- 
most assured  drainage  with  no  thought 
for  the  requirements  of  national  security. 
When  that  oil  is  gone  it  will  be  gone  for- 
ever, and  if  we  want  to  replace  it  we  will 
have  to  look  to  the  Middle  East,  and  that 
is  just  what  we  want  to  avoid.  We  saw 
the  tragic  results  of  that  coiu-se  of  action 
during  the  oil  embargo  when  our  mili- 


tary training  programs  were  reduced  to 
a  dangerously  low  level — a  level  from 
which  we  are  still  recovering. 

It  may  sound  attractive  to  drain  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  and  satisfy  an 
urge  to  somehow  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  some  magic 
formula  that  has  no  basis  in  fact,  but 
we  must  repel  that  temptation. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  pro- 
posal will  provide  all  the  oil  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  produced  in  the  short  terra 
and  concurrently  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  long-term  sources  of  oil  without 
any  new  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

The  Interior  Committee  proposal 
would  have  the  Congress  endorse  a  blank 
check  for  billions  of  dollars  in  these  crit- 
ical days  when  the  regard  of  the  coimtry 
for  its  legislative  process  is  in  serious 
question.  I  ask  for  your  support  of  our 
proposal  to  provide  a  prudent  and  defini- 
tive program  for  the  development  and 
production  of  our  petroleum  reserves 
over  the  next  3  years,  particularly  at  this 
critical  time  when  the  Congress  is  having 
difficulty  formulating  a  workable  na- 
tional energy  program 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  49,  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular^ 
Affairs.  This  is  significant,  carefully"" 
drafted  and  amended  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  the  production  of  vitally 
needed  oil  and  gas  from  our  publicly 
owned  reserves. 

We  have  ignored  for  too  long  these 
domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves  which  have 
been  left  in  the  groimd  for  use  by  the 
Navy  in  the  event  of  a  military  emer- 
gency. The  argimients  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  leaving  this  oil 
for  possible  future  use  by  the  military  are 
simply  not  valid.  Moreover,  the  Arab 
boycott  and  the  energy  crisis  have  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  time  we  developed 
these  resources  and  used  at  least  some 
of  our  own  oil  to  create  a  strategic  re- 
serve to  meet  any  similar  emergency  in 
the  future.  The  question  now  before  the 
House  is  how  best  to  go  about  it. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  a  number  of  provisions  which 
I  think  make  it  far  preferable  to  the 
substitute  measure  proposed  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

First  and  foremost,  it  should  be  clear 
to  the  Members  that  this  bill  does  not 
detract  from  nor  interfere  with  the  needs 
of  our  military  forces.  Other  laws,  in- 
cluding the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act,  adequately  protect  the  fuel 
needs  of  the  military  for  national  defense 
purposes.  The  oil  in  Elk  Hills  and  the 
other  reserves  is  needed,  and  should  be 
developed  to  provide  an  important  meas- 
ure of  energy  Independence  in  the  next 
few  years.  This  is  one  very  clear  step 
the  Congress  can  take  which  will  lead  to 
more  oil  and  less  dependence  on  imports. 

Moreover,  H.R.  49  contains  important 
protections  for  both  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  Independent  producer.  At 
a  time  when  the  President's  program  is 
sending  gas  prices  sky  high  and  allowing 
the  big  oil  companies  to  reap  bigger  and 
bigger  profits,  these  provisions  are  crit- 
ically important.  The  oil  from  the  re- 
serves, with  the  exception  of  Reserve  No. 
4  in  Alaska,  will  be  produced  for  com- 
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mercial  use  with  the  public  receiving  the 
benefits  from  the  increased  supply  and 
the  revenue  produced  from  the  sale  of 
the  gas  and  oil  which  will  go  into  the 

TreasuiT- 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  exam- 
ined and  endorsed  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  protect  the  public  interest  and 
safeguard  against  any  exploitation  by 
big  oil  companies.  The  bill  calls  for  a  full 
review  by  the  Attorney  General  of  any 
contracts  for  antitrust  implications,  it 
limits  the  percentage  of  ownership  of 
this  oil  by  any  one  company,  and  it  pro- 
vides tiiat  pipelines  must  be  operated  as 
common  carriers.  These  are  only  several 
of  the  consumer  and  competitive  safe- 
guards incorporated  in  H.R.  49. 

In  addition,  this  bill  does  not  provide 
for  production  for  Pet- 4  in  Alaska,  but 
only  for  the  exploration  of  its  potential. 
A  decision  involving  Pet-4  should  not  be 
made  at  this  time  due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  this  potential  field,  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  several  yeai-s  before  thorough  ex- 
ploration is  complete  and  because  of  the 
serious  environmental  questions  involved 
in  any  such  development.  H.R.  49  wisely 
settled  on  authorizing  exploration  of  this 
reserve  but  left  the  larger  questions  for 
a  later  date. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  H.R.  49  will 
create  a  strategic  storage  reserve  and 
authorize  the  President  to  channel  25 
percent  of  the  oil  produced  from  these 
reserves  into  this  storage  program.  A  na- 
tional strategic  stockpile  of  petroleum 
stored  and  readily  accessible  to  deal  with 
future  shortages  or  other  boycotts  is  es- 
sential and  this  bill  takes  the  first  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction. 

In  short,  the  Interior  Committee  bill 
seeks  to  set  the  framework  for  producing 
some  of  our  untapped  domestic  and  pub- 
licly owned  resources  and  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  those  resources.  The 
Congress  can  take  a  major  step  toward 
energy  self-sufficiency  by  approving  this 
bill  with  the  committee  amendments.  It 
will  provide  us  more  than  a  billion  bar- 
rals  of  oil  and  save  us  billions  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  President  should 
welcome  this  kind  of  response  by  the 
Congress  to  our  energy  problems  and  I 
am  puzzled  by  his  apparent  lack  of  in- 
terest. We  have  delayed  consideration 
and  action  on  this  bill  long  enough.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  49. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  49,  as  reported  and  revised  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  become  less 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  energy, 
we  must  realize  that  conservation,  while 
important,  is  not  enough.  Our  Nation 
must  also  increase  domestic  production 
of  crude  oil. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  many 
ways.  Exploration  and  production  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  secondary  and  terti- 
ary recovery  from  existing  wells,  and  de- 
velopment of  oil  shale  reserves.  These  all 
offer  some  hope  that  in  the  future  we 
can  achieve  a  national  energy  independ- 
ence. 

However,  there  is  one  large  source  of 
oil  which  is  already  proven,  and  can  be 
made   available  for  almost  immediate 


production.  This  source  is  our  Elk  Hills 
naval  oil  reserves. 

In  1974,  the  United  States  imported 
approximately  2.2  billion  barrels  of  oil- 
over  6  million  barrels  a  day.  This  repre- 
sents well  over  a  third  of  our  total  an- 
nual consumption. 

And  at  the  same  time,  our  domestic 
production  has  decreased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1.7  percent  since  1971. 

H.R.  49,  if  adopted,  will  go  far  in  re- 
versing this  trend  of  increased  imports 
and  declining  domestic  production. 

The  Elk  Hills  Reserve,  in  my  own  State 
of  California,  will  alone  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  productive  domestic 
oil  fields.  Within  6  months,  a  produc- 
tion rate  of  160,000  barrels  a  day  can 
be  obtained  if  the  reserve  is  opened  up. 
In  a  year's  time.  Elk  Hills  could  pro- 
duce as  much  as  300,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  daily.  This  represents  about  40  per- 
cent of  President  Ford's  request  that  U.S. 
demand  for  foreign  oil  decline  by  800,000 
barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  reported  by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  H.R.  49  represents 
the  most  comprehensive  approach  to  de- 
veloping our  naval  oil  reserves.  Antitrust 
provisions  contained  in  this  legislation 
will  prevent  large  corporations  from 
dominating  the  oil  which  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  will  guarantee  the  small,  in- 
dependent refiner  an  equal  chance  to 
share  in  these  new  sources.  Additionally, 
revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  oil 
from  the  reserves  will  be  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  our  Nation's  Treasury. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  vitally  important  legislation. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  H.R. 
49,  which  would  permit  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  and  the  development  of 
two  other  naval  reserves,  as  well  as  per- 
mitting exploration  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska. 

The  exploration  and  development  of 
those  three  naval  reserves,  and  the  com- 
mercial sale  of  the  production  therefrom, 
is  most  definitely  the  preferred  course 
of  action.  I  do  not  believe  the  Navy  re- 
quires the  full  production  of  the  Elk 
Hills  and  other  reserves,  as  would  be 
provided  for  under  H.R.  5919.  There  is  no 
national  security  reason  for  this  limita- 
tion, especially  since  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  49  which  would  place  a  por- 
tion of  the  reserves  in  any  strategic 
storage  facility  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Congress.  If  it  were  needed  for  the 
national  security,  the  military  has  tra- 
ditionally had  the  first  rights  to  any  do- 
mestic production  and  would  certainly 
have  first  rights  to  these  reserves. 

H.R.  49  would  permit  exploration  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  on  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope,  but  would  not  permit 
development  of  that  -eserve.  I  find  this 
a  far  more  satisfactory  condition  both 
on  national  security  grounds  and  on  en- 
vironmental grounds  than  that  provided 
for  in  H.R.  5919,  which  would  also  permit 
development  of  that  reserve. 

The  antitrust  amendment  to  H.R.  49 
is  a  very  valuable  provision  since  it  would 
prohibit  any  single  corporation  from  bid- 
ding on  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
reserve.  This  would  establish  a  very  com- 
petitive market  condition  for  the  produc- 
tion in  the  three  reserves. 


Therefore,  I  find  H.R.  49  to  contain 
many  good  provisions  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  far  superior  approach  to  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  than  would 
H.R.  5919.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  'o 
join  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  49.  with  the 
amendments  as  proposed  by  the  Interior 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  general  debate 
time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  of  March  18,  1975,  by  the 
Cormnittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  5919  if 
offered  as  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; and  if  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  H.R.  5919  is  rejected 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  then  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  en  bloc  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  now  printed 
in  bold  print  in  the  bill  H.R.  49,  as  re- 
ported by  that  committee  on  April  19, 
1975,  to  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

The  substitute  committee  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  develop  petroleum  reserves  of  the 
United  States  which  need  to  be  regulated  In  a 
manner  to  meet  the  total  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation,  including  but  not  limited  to  national 
defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  national  petroleum  re- 
serves on  any  reserved  or  unreserved  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  (except  lands  in 
the  National  Park  System,  the  National  WUd- 
Ufe  Refuge  System,  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers System,  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System,  areas  now  under  review  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  System  In  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  and  lands  In  Alaska  other  than 
those  In  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 

4). 

Sec.  2.  No  national  petroleum  reserve  that 
Includes  all  or  part  of  an  existing  naval 
petroleum  reserve  shall  be  established  with- 
out prior  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  when  so  established,  the  por- 
tion of  such  naval  reserve  Included  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  excluded  from  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Upon  the  Inclusion  In  a  national  petroleum 
reserve  of  any  land  which  Is  In  a  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  any  equipment,  facilities,  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  used  In 
operations  on  the  land  so  Included  and  any 
records,  maps,  exhibits,  or  other  Informa- 
tional data  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  shall 
thereafter  be  authorized  to  use  them  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  assume 
the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  any  contract 
which  now  exists  with  respect  to  activities 
on  a  naval  petroleum  reserve  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

Sec.  3.  The  oU  and  gas  in  the  national 
petroleum  reserves  In  the  contiguous  forty- 
eight  States  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  developed  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
use  competitive  bidding  procedures  with 
prior  public  notice  of  not  less  than  thirty 
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days  of  tbe  terms  and  conditions  for  any 
contract,  lease,  or  operating  agreement  for 
development  and  production  of  oil  and  gas 
from  a  national  petroleum  reserve.  Such 
terms  and  conditions  and  also  plans  for  tbe 
development  of  each  area  of  the  national 
petroleum  reserves  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  but  shall  not  become  efTec- 
tlve  until  sixty  days  after  final  notice  has 
been  published  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress (not  counting  days  on  which  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  Is 
not  In  session  for  three  consecutive  days  or 
more)  and  then  only  If  neither  the  House  of 
Representatives  nor  the  Senate  adopts  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval.  Each  proposed  plan  of 
development  and  each  amendment  thereof 
shall  explain  In  detail  the  method  of  develop- 
ment and  production  proposed,  shall  provide 
for  disposal  and  transportation  of  the  oil 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  and  shall 
give  full  and  equal  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  or  acquisition  of,  or  exchange  for, 
the  oil  and  gas  by  qualified  persons  includ- 
ing major  and  independent  producers  or  re- 
finers alike.  Each  proposed  plan  of  develop- 
ment by  the  Secretary  shall  also  explain  the 
relative  need  for  developing  the  oil  and  gas 
resoxirces  In  order  to  meet  the  total  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation,  compared  with  the  need 
for  prohibiting  such  development  In  order 
to  further  some  other  public  Interest. 

(b)  Any  oil  or  gas  produced  from  such 
petroleiim  reserves,  except  such  oil  or  gas 
which  Is  either  exchanged  In  similar  quan- 
tities for  convenience  or  Increased  efBclency 
of  transportation  with  persona  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  an  adjacent  foreign  state,  or 
which  Is  temporarily  exported  for  conven- 
ience or  Increased  efficiency  of  transportation 
across  ports  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and 
reenters  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  re- 
quirements of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  (Act  of  December  30,  1969;  83  Stat. 
841)  and.  In  addition,  before  any  oil  or  gas 
subject  to  this  section  may  be  exported  imder 
the  limitations  and  licensing  requirement 
and  penalty  and  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  the 
President  must  make  and  publish  an  express 
finding  that  such  exports  will  not  diminish 
the  total  quality  or  quantity  of  oil  and  gas 
avaUable  to  the  United  States  and  are  In  the 
national  Interest  and  are  In  accord  with  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
oil  and  gas  which  Is  produced  from  the  na- 
tional petroleum  reserves  and  which  Is  owned 
by  the  United  States.  Such  contracts  shall  be 
Issued  by  competitive  bidding,  they  shall  be 
for  periods  of  not  more  than  one  year's  d\ira- 
tlon,  and  In  amounts  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  shall  not  exceed  those  which 
can  be  effectively  handled  by  the  purchasers. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  explore  for  oil  and 
gas  on  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4 
and  he  shall  report  annually  to  Congress 
on  his  plan  for  exploration  of  such  reserve: 
Provided,  That  no  development  leading  to 
production  shall  be  undertaken  unless  au- 
thorized by  CX>ngress. 

(e)  Any  pipeline  which  carries  oil  or  gas 
produced  from  the  national  petroleum  re- 
serves shall  be  subject  to  the  common  car- 
rier provisions  of  section  28(r)  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  (41  SUt.  449),  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  185),  regardless  of 
whether  the  pipeline  crosses  public  lands. 

AMXNSMZNT    IN    THE   NATUaZ   OF  A   BUBtfl'lTUTB 
OITKXXD  BT  MR.  HtSEXT 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  text  of  HJR.  5919  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  HJl.  49  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  HtsERT : 

That  (a)  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows — 

(1)  Immediately  before  section  7421  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"i  7420.  Definitions 

"(a)  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'national  defense'  includes  the  needs 
of,  and  the  planning  and  preparedness  to 
meet,  essential  defense  Industrial  and  mili- 
tary emergency  energy  requirements  relative 
to  the  national  safety,  welfare,  and  economy, 
particularly  resulting  from  foreign  military 
or  economic  actions; 

"(2)  'naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  re- 
serves' means  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  reserves  established  by  this  chapter, 
Including  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1  (Elk  Hills),  located  In  Kern  County, 
California,  established  by  Executive  order 
of  the  President  on  September  2,  1912;  Naval 
Petroluem  Reserve  Numbered  2  (Buena  Vis- 
ta), located  in  Kern  County.  California,  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order  of  the  President 
on  December  13.  1912;  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  3  (Teapot  Dome) ,  located  In 
Wyoming,  established  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President  on  AprU  30,  1915;  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Numbered  4,  Alaska,  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  Brooks  Range,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  of  the  President  of 
February  7,  1923;  Oil  Shale  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1,  located  In  Colorado,  established  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1916,  as  amended  by  Executive  order 
of  June  12,  1919;  Oil  Shale  Reserve  Num- 
bered 2.  located  In  Utah,  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President  of  December  6, 
1916;  and  OU  Shale  Reserve  Numbered  3,  lo- 
cated In  Colorado,  established  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President  of  September  27,  1924; 
"(3)  'petroleum'  includes  crude  oil,  asso- 
ciated gases,  natural  gasoline,  and  other  re- 
lated hydrocarbons,  oil  shale,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  any  of  such  resources;  and 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.". 

(2)  Section  7421(a)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  naval  purposes" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  7438  hereof" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  chapter". 

(3)  Section  7422  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)(1)  In  order  to  place  certain  naval 
petroleum  reserves  In  a  proven  state  of  readi- 
ness to  produce  petroleum,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized — 

"(A)  to  explore,  develop,  operate,  and  pro- 
duce petroleum,  from  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves Numbered  1,  2,  and  3  at  a  rate  con- 
sistent with  sound  oilfield  engineering  prac- 
tices up  to  two  hundred  thousand  barrels 
per  day  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years 
commencing  ninety  days  after  enactment  of 
this  legislation;  and 

"(B)  to  construct  or  procure  pipelines  and 
associated  facilities  for  transporting  oil,  as- 
sociated liquids,  and  gases,  from  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  Nimibered  1,  2,  and  3  to 
the  points  where  such  production  wUl  be  re- 
fined or  shipped. 

Such  pipelines  at  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1  shall  have  a  combined  delivery 
capability  of  not  less  than  three  hiindred  and 
fifty  thousand  barrels  per  day,  and  shall  be 
fully  operable  by  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  production  authorization  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
Is  conditioned  upon  the  Secretary  reaching 
an  agreement  with  the  private  owner  to  con- 
tinue operation  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1  under  a  unitized  plan  contract 
which  adequately  protects  the  public  In- 
terest. 

"(3)  Tbe  production  of  petroleum  autlior- 
Ized  under  this  subsection  Is  not  subject  to 


tbe  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(2)  of  tlila 
section  relating  to  Presidential  approval  or 
congressional  authorization.". 

(4)  Section  7423  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  before  "The  Secretary"; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  During  the  three-year  period  of  pro- 
duction authorized  by  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 7422  (during  which  three-year  period 
the  consultation  requirements  of  section 
7431  (3)  are  waived) ,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit annual  reports  to  the  Armed  Service* 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  detailing — 

"(1)  the  status  of  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment program  at  each  of  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves; 

"(2)  the  production  which  has  been 
achieved  at  each  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves ptirsuant  to  that  authorization,  in- 
cluding the  disposition  of  such  production 
and  the  proceeds  realized  therefrom; 

"(3)  the  status  of  the  pipeline  construc- 
tion and  procurement  authorized  by  such 
subsection  (d) ; 

"(4)  any  need  for  modification  of  the  pro- 
duction levels  authorized  by  such  subsection 
(d),  including  any  recommendation  for  con- 
tinuing production  beyond  the  three-year 
period  provided  In  such  subsection;  and 

"(5)  the  plans  for  further  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  production  at  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  4.". 

(5)  Section  7430(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  sale  of  the  United  States  share 
of  petroleum,  gas,  other  hydrocEirbons.  oil 
shale,  or  products  therefrom,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  at  public  sale  to  the  high- 
est qualified  bidder  at  such  time.  In  such 
amounts,  and  after  such  advertising  as  the 
Secretary  considers  pro{>er  and  without  re- 
gard to  Federal,  State,  or  local  regulations 
controlling  sales  or  allocation  of  petroleum 
products.". 

(6)  Section  7430  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Any  disposition  of  the  United  States 
share  of  the  production  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7422(d)  shall  be  conducted  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  Insure  that  an  amoimt  of  pe- 
troleum products  equal  In  value  to  the  crude 
oil  and  associated  gases  and  liquids  supplied 
from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  be 
made  available  exclusively  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Any  disposition 
of  that  production  shall  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  full  and  equal  opportunity  for  ac- 
quisition of  the  petroleum  and  associated 
products  by  all  Interested  companies,  In- 
cluding major  and  Independent  oil  refineries 
alike.". 

(7)  Section  7432  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  7432.  Naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  re- 
serves special  fund 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  Department  a  special 
fund  designated  the  'naval  petroleum  and 
oil  shale  reserves  special  fund'.  There  shall 
be  credited  to  such  fund — 

"(1)  all  proceeds  realized  under  this  chap- 
ter from  the  disposition  of  the  United  States 
share  of  petroleum  or  refined  products,  oil 
and  gas  products.  Including  royalty  products; 

"(2)  the  net  proceeds,  if  any,  realized  from 
sa'es  or  exchanges  within  the  Department  ot 
Defense  of  refined  petroleum  products  ac- 
cruing to  the  benefit  of  any  component  of 
that  Department  as  the  result  of  any  such 
sales  or  exchanges;  and 

"(3)  such  additional  sums  as  have  been, 
or  may  be,  appropriated  for  the  maintenance, 
operation,  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale 
reserves. 

"(b)  Funds  available  In  the  naval  petro- 
leum and  oil  shale  reserve  special  fund  shall 
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be  available  for  expenditure  In  such  sums  as 
are  specified  in  annual  congressional  appro- 
priations Acts  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(1)  exploration,  prospecting,  conservation, 
development,  use,  operation,  and  production 
of  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves 
as  authorized  by  this  chapter; 

"(2)  production.  Including  preparation  for 
production  as  authorized  by  this  Act,  or  as 
may  hereafter  be  authorized;  and 

"(3)  the  construction  and  operation  of 
facilities  both  within  and  outside  the  naval 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  Incident  to 
the  production  and  the  delivery  of  crude 
petroleum  and  derivatives,  Including  pipe- 
lines and  shipping  terminals. 

"(c)  The  budget  estimates  for  annual  ap- 
propriations from  the  naval  petroleum  and 
oil  shale  reserve  special  fund  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  and 
Oil  Shale  Reserves  and  shall  be  presented 
by  the  President  Independently  of  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

"(d)  Contracts  obligating  only  such  funds 
as  are  appropriated  and  made  available  an- 
nually may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary 
for  periods  of  not  more  than  five  years  re- 
newable for  a  like  term.". 

(8)  Section  7433(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  credited  to  the 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserve  special 
fund". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  641  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  before 

"7421.  Jurisdiction  and  control." 
the  following: 
"7420.  Definitions."; 


and 

(2)  by  striking  out 
"7432.  Expenditures:  appropriations  avail- 
able." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"7432.  Naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserve 
special  fund." 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
establish  a  study  group  which  shall  Investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  creating  a  national 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  (military)  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"reserve").  Any  such  reserve  should  include 
petroleum  stored  at  strategic  locations,  or 
available  for  delivery  to  such  locations,  and 
include  facilities  for  storage,  transportation, 
or  processing  thereof.  In  computing  the 
amoimt  of  petroleum  to  be  stored  In  such 
reserve,  the  peacetime  operating  stocks  and 
preposltloned  war  reserve  stocks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  not  be  Included. 
Such  reserve  should  be  in  addition  to  any 
national  strategic  petroleum  reserve  (civil- 
ian)   which  may  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

(b)  The  Investigation  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  Include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to,  determinations  with  respect  to 
the  size,  scope,  objectives,  and  all  cost  factors 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
serve. In  arriving  at  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, the  study  group  shall  constat 
with,  and  seek,  the  position  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  relative  to  the  overall  posture 
of  the  reserve. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  study 
group. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  as  was  suggested  before  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, we  really  get  down  to  the  nuts  and 
bolts  right  now  as  to  what  this  is  all 
about.  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  the  country  does  not  care 
about  the  jurisdiction.  We  can  put  a 
period  there. 

Perhaps  the  country  does  not  care 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  any  legislation, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerns  Itself  a  great  deal 
with  its  jurisdiction  and  its  rules  and 
regulations.  As  I  indicated  before  during 
open  debate,  three  times  the  House  has 
said  that  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  the  jurisdiction  over  the  Navy 
oil  petroleum  reserves — three  times.  No- 
body can  deny  that  this  is  not  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  determination  upon  the  part 
of  another  committee-  to  walk  into  the 
legislative  arena  and  take  away  from  it 
the  jurisdiction  which  has  been  given  to 
it  by  the  House. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  under 
the  rules  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  each 
committee  sets  up  its  own  subcommittees 
and  designates  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
subcommittee.  Under  those  rules  and  fol- 
lowing those  directions  and  those  guide- 
lines, the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee set  up  a  subcommittee  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Navy's  petroleum  reserves. 
Now,  what  do  we  find  happening  here 
today?  Another  committee  comes  in  and 
tells  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
"You  cannot  have  that  committee.  We 
have  decided  to  usurp  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  not  on  your  com- 
mittee, we  are  not  your  committee,  we 
are  going  to  ignore  your  committee's 
legislative  jurisdiction. 

Is  that  justice?  Is  that  fair?  Is  that 
consistent  with  the  ndes?  I  do  not  think 
so,  so  let  us  face  the  facts  of  life. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  another  very 
interesting  tiling.  This  rule  was  reported 
out  2  months  ago.  We  were  ready  to  come 
to  the  floor  with  it  on  the  following 
Tuesday  after  it  was  reported  out.  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  came  to 
the  floor  prepared  to  offer  Its  bill.  Did 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  delay? 
Who  delayed?  The  Individuals  who  sup- 
port So-called  H.R.  49;  they  refused  to 
bring  the  bill  up.  Why?  A  good  question. 
It  took  them  2  months  to  write  a  printed 
confession  which  they  have  inserted  on 
the  floor  today  concerning  35  different 
amendments  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
biU  into  consonance  and  conformity 
with  what  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee offered. 

Now  what  situation  do  we  flnd  our- 
selves in?  I  agree  with  the  statement  that 
we  both  have  the  same  objectives. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   HfeERT.   Yes.   I   yield   to   the 

gentleman.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  again  repeated  what  sev- 
eral other  Members  have  mentioned  this 


afternoon,  and  I  want  to  reassure  the 
House  that  when  we  get  to  H.R.  49,  if 
we  vote  down  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee bill,  we  will  not  be  offering  35 
amendments  to  H.R.  49.  We  will  be  bring- 
ing it  up  as  a  substitute  amendment  in 
one  package,  so  the  House  need  not  fear 
that  we  will  be  toiling  here  with  In- 
dividual amendments.  We  had  published 
in  the  Record  on  June  26  all  of  the 
amendments  that  we  seek  to  offer  ex- 
cept one.  They  are  contained  in  one 
package.  So  the  House  will  not  be  bur- 
dened for  hours  considering  one  amend- 
ment at  a  time.  We  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  our  bill, 
and  we  have  available  at  the  desk  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  the  complete 
text,  all  mimeographed  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  HEBERT 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  statement,  and  I 
will  say  to  him  that  we  will  cross  that 
parliamentary  bridge  when  we  get  to  it. 
There  are  certain  parliamentary  things 
that  have  to  be  conformed  vrtth,  and  we 
will  discuss  that  matter  at  the  proper 
time.  Whether  it  can  be  considered  or 
not,  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  right 
now  at  all.  There  are  certain  procedures 
we  have  to  go  through,  and  if  those  pro- 
cedures are  not  followed,  then  we  do 
not  consider  it.  So  we  will  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  we  have  here  is  the  most 
simplified  form  we  can  follow.  Here  we 
have  a  bill.  It  conforms.  It  has  the  ob- 
jectives. It  tries  in  every  way.  It  Is  a 
compromise  bill. 

We  have  indicated  we  want  to  meet 
our  goals,  protecting  our  national  se- 
curity, protecting  the  national  interests, 
by  authorizing  daily  production  not  ex- 
ceeding 300,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Energy 
is  the  one  that  offered  that.  That  is  an 
area  where  we  have  compromised.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  said,  the 
Members  can  look  that  over. 

But  let  me  not  stand  here  and  build 
phrases  and  use  pretty  words  and  re- 
examine and  repeat  things  that  have 
been  said.  Let  me  confine  myself  to  what 
the  issue  is.  Are  we  going  to  throw  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  out  on  Its 
ear.  or  are  we  not?  Are  we  going  to  stand 
up  for  what  the  rules  of  the  House  are. 
or  are  we  not?  Are  we  going  to  tell  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  it  is 
going  to  be  superseded  by  another  com- 
mittee, or  are  we  not?  And  if  you  are 
prepared  to  say  that  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  some  other  ctmuntttee  Is 
going  to  tell  you  that  you  cannot  have 
your  committee,  it  is  another  committee, 
tomorrow. 

The  pattern  has  been  set.  Let  us  get 
over  with  this  business.  We  can  get  over 
It  very  quickly.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  is  here,  proceeding  under 
the  rules.  And  I  repeat  and  underscore 
and  emphasize  the  phrase,  "under  the 
rules." 

Mr.  (Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  thi 
amendment  so  that  we  can  go  home  with 
our  goal  accomplished. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
point  out  that  the  king  has  no  clothes. 
I  think  it  is  time  to  reveal  once  and  for 
all  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  viable 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve. 

That  is  my  deep  conviction.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert),  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  others 
who  have  defended  their  position  so  sin- 
cerely, but  that  reserve  just  does  not 
exist.  We  do  not  have  In  its  present  form 
a  reserve  that  is  usable  by  any  standards 
of  modem  warfare. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  thct.  We  have 
In  place  of  that  the  authority  of  the 
President  in  an  emergency  to  comman- 
deer whatever  he  needs  for  the  defense 
of  this  country.  He  should  have  that 
authority,  and  the  military  services 
should  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  is 
commandeered.  But  it  is  absolutely  out 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland  to  talk  about  a 
naval  petrolexmi  reserve  in  terms  other 
than  identification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  even  of- 
fend me.  I  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  understand  the  value  of  cosmetics. 
But  what  does  offend  me  is  the  apparent 
insistence  that  somehow  the  security  of 
the  country  is  jeopardized  by  our  recog- 
nition that  there  is  no  naval  petroleum 
reserve  In  the  sense  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  here  today.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  the  public  agency  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  natural 
resoiurces  on  Federal  lands.  The  fact  is 
that  Elk  Hills  qualifies  in  this  respect, 
and  the  fact  is,  very  simply,  that  the 
Navy  has  proven  itself  not  competent  to 
develop  it,  and  yet  it  Is  now  going  to  go 
on  and  further  demonstrate  its  incompe- 
tence in  the  development  by  getting  the 
oil  involved  in  the  civilian  oil  market, 
for  which  it  has  no  expertise,  and  it  is 
going  to  compound  the  problem  by  build- 
ing a  naval  pipeline  for  civilian  oil.  It  is 
ridiculous. 

All  this  is  just  to  preserve  the  juris- 
diction of  a  House  congressional  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  is  concerned  that  we  are 
bludgeoning  the  committee  and  taking 
away  Its  responsibility.  He  knows  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  committee  the  authority 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  Congress  is 
now  getting  ready  to  take  it  away.  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  it  is  going  to  take  its  authority  away. 

I  say  this  not  out  of  any  lack  of  af- 
fection for  the  former  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  out  of  any  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  problems  of  national  security, 
but  for  an  ironic  reason,  and  that  is 
this:  The  gentleman  knows  that  his 
amendment  Is  going  to  be  rejected  by 
Members  who  automatically  reject  any- 
thing the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
sponsors.  That  is  patently  unfair,  but 
that  is  going  to  be  the  effect. 

The  "bongoes"  are  going  to  vote 
against  It,  not  for  the  reasons  I  am  point- 
ing out,  but  the  great  majority  of  Mem- 
bers or  "bongoes" — and  I  hasten  to  add 
that  I  define  them  as  "bongoes";  nobody 
else  thinks  of  them  as  "bongoes"  but 


me — will  vote  against  it  for  a  different 
reason.  I  will  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  that  is  not  based  on  reasoning  and 
that  is  not  based  on  logic.  I  am  sorry  for 
that,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  but 
this  is  a  jurisdictional  fight.  I  am  sorry 
that  this  could  not  have  been  resolved 
in  some  fashion  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody  concerned,  instead  of  having 
to  air  it  out  on  the  floor  and  seeing  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana go  down  to  defeat  on  groimds  other 
than  the  merits,  because  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's position  could  have  been  de- 
feated on  the  merits.  However,  it  Is  going 
to  be  defeated  out  of  pure  emotion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak,  but  I  am  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower  and  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials,  and  think  I  should 
speak  from  that  experience.  I  do  know 
the  reluctance  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  allow  for  adequate 
numbers  of  nuclear  ships.  I  do  know 
our  stockpiles  are  in  many  cases  insuffi- 
cient. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
this  coimtry.  We  do  need  petroleum  de- 
fense reserves  under  present  and  forsee- 
able  conditions. 

I  do  not  see  here  a  very  complicated 
issue.  It  seems  to  me  the  major  difference 
between  these  two  bills  is  simply  that 
the  bill  which  comes  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  is  one  that  does 
retain  a  reserve  for  the  Navy — it  is  just 
as  simple  as  that — and  the  one  that 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  does  not. 

The  Interior  bill  does  provide  that 
there  can  be  consultation  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Many  of  us  have  been 
confronted  with  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sultation in  life,  like  the  consultation 
opportunity  of  a  private  to  discuss  with 
his  captain  whether  or  not  he  may  have 
the  weekend  off,  and  things  like  that. 

Consultation  is  a  nice  thing  to  have, 
but  if  at  the  end  of  It,  a  decision  is  made 
by  the  other  party.  It  often  does  not 
make  any  difference.  Really,  that  is  the 
only  difference  between  the.se  two  bills, 
as  far  as  the  two  printed  bills  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  remember  ever 
being  presented  with  an  entirely  new 
mimeographed  bill  diuing  a  debate. 
Maybe  it  has  happened  before,  but  I  do 
not  remember  it.  I  was  astounded  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  to  realize  that  the 
printed  Interior  bill  which  I  was  reading 
and  making  notes  on  is  not  the  bill  that 
we  are  going  to  vote  on.  The  bill  that  we 
are  going  to  vote  on  is  apparently  a 
mimeographed  packet,  hostily  con- 
structed, a  revised  substitute  bill  49. 

The  issues,  however,  are  fairly  simple. 
They  are  simple  because  the  only  major 
difference  between  these  two  bills  is  that 
one — the  armed  services  one — does  pre- 
serve a  naval  reserve,  and  the  other  one 
does  not  have  a  naval  reserve. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  think  is 
worth  mentioning,  and  that  is  that  the 
bill  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  less  exploitable  by  large  oil  interests. 

Why  is  it  that  we  now  have  Navy  con- 
trol over  oil  reserves?  Because  there  was 


a  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet  who  served 
time  some  years  ago,  in  the  Interior 
Department,  not  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, who  proved  to  be  a  tool  of  the  oil 
interests.  So  we  moved  into  this  situa- 
tion so  that  the  Navy's  defense  interests 
in  the  oil  could  be  preserved.  That  is 
exactly  why  we  have  the  reserve  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  accepted  the 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Interior,  it 
would  move  us  back  to  that  situation 
in  which  we  had  that  evil  kind  of  ex- 
perience. I  do  not  think  we  are  ever 
likely  to  have  that  kind  of  experience 
under  the  Navy  Department. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment should  have  used  more  fully  the 
oil  it  had.  Perhaps  it  should  and  per- 
haps it  should  not.  Congress  could  have 
ordered  it  at  anytime.  At  least,  we  did 
know,  at  the  end,  that  there  was  a  naval 
reserve  of  oil,  and  that  is  something.  That 
is  something  more  than  we  are  going  to 
know  if  we  pass  the  bill  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  other  things 
said  on  this  floor,  some  of  which  are 
quite  distressingly  inaccurate.  I  pre- 
sume they  were  said  for  humor's  sake 
primarily.  It  was  said  for  instance  that 
this  matter  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Navy  for  199  years  and  not  1  gallon  has 
come  out  for  combat.  Of  course,  that  is 
not  true.  That  is  not  factual  at  all. 

It  has  been  implied  that  the  Navy  has 
no  way  to  build  a  pipeline.  If  that  be  so 
why  are  we  spending  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars we  spend  for  our  Seabees.  a  wonder- 
ful organization.  The  Navy  does  have 
that  capacity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  capacity  for  con- 
struction. Of  course  the  Navy  would  have 
to  be  ordered  to  do  this  by  law.  That  we 
have  not  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  just 
summarize  this  whole  matter  by  saying 
that  the  major  difference  between  the 
bills  is  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
naval  reserve  for  the  protection  of  our 
ships  and  our  country  if  we  use  the  bill 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
That  is  important.  The  second  important 
thing  Is  that  the  Armed  Services  bill  will 
not  allow  the  exploitation  by  big  oil  in- 
terests in  the  way  in  which  It  can  be 
done  under  the  Interior  bill. 

This  discussion  is  not  a  Question  of 
haggling  between  two  committees  on 
their  jurisdiction.  It  Is  a  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  abandon  the  naval 
oil  reserve  and  to  open  the  door  to  big 
oil  Interests  to  come  In  and  do  what  they 
did  two  decades  ago.  I  do  not  think  the 
Members  want  to  do  that.  We  have  had 
no  scandals  since  the  Navy  has  been 
handling  this  matter. 

The  major  point  is,  of  course,  that  we 
have  a  naval  reserve  of  oil  and  we  should 
not  abandon  it.  I  think  that  is  important 
and  in  the  interest  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  bill  Is 
a  better  bill,  and  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hebert  substitute,  H.R.  5919. 

The  substitute  bUl  reported  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  pre- 
tends to  aim  at  helping  our  energy  situa- 
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tion — but  we  will  never  see  any  mean- 
ingful production  under  their  bill,  if  en- 
acted, due  to  several  serious  and  glar- 
ing deficiencies  In  It: 

First,  the  Hebert  substitute  allows  for 
production  up  to  a  maximum  of  only 
200.000  barrels  per  day.  They  say  it  will 
be  amended  to  300,000  barrels  per  day 
for  a  period  of  only  3  years,  but  it  in  no 
way  requires  any  production. 

Even  if  the  Navy  moved  quickly  to 
produce  the  maximum  allowable  imder 
the  substitute  bill,  of  which  we  would 
have  no  guarantee,  the  Nation  would  see 
only  a  veiT  minimal  level  of  production. 
And  for  only  a  short  time. 

Besides,  it  would  take  at  least  3  years 
to  get  Elk  Hills  up  to  300,000  barrels 
per  day — so  we  would  not  even  start  see- 
ing that  amount  of  production  for  at 
least  3  years. 

In  other  words,  most  of  the  3-year  time 
limit  in  the  Hebert  substitute  would  be 
spent  just  getting  the  reserve  up  to  that 
level  of  production. 

The  Navy  itself  has  estimated  that 
total  production  under  the  substitute 
bill — given  the  inevitable  delays — would 
total  only  122  million  barrels  over  the 
3-year  period,  which  averages  out  to  a 
little  over  100,000  barrels  per  day.  This 
is  not  even  one-half  of  the  goal  set  by 
H.R.  49. 

This  would  effect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  less  than  half  of  what  the  In- 
terior Committee's  bill  would,  and  for 
only  3  years. 

Second,  the  Hebert  substitute  is  de- 
ficient In  that  Its  provisions  dovetail  in 
upon  themselves: 

Subsection  A  (page  3,  line  25)  of  H.R. 
5919  allows  for  production  for  "a  period 
not  to  exceed  3  years,"  yet  the  following 
subsection  (page  4,  line  11)  provides  for 
construction  or  procurement  of  pipelines 
"to  be  fully  operable  by  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment." 

I  see  all  kinds  of  potential  here  In  H.R. 
5919  for  the  Navy  to  stall  off  producing 
until  the  pipelines  are  ready,  which  very 
conveniently  happens  to  coincide  with 
the  expiration  of  their  authority  to  pro- 
duce under  the  provisions  of  the  substi- 
tute. Besl(!es  the  Navy  Itself  admits  that 
it  will  take  them  3  years  to  construct  ade- 
quate pipeline  facilities  at  Elk  Hills. 

Third,  H.R.  5919  limits  disposition  of 
production  from  the  reserves  exclusively 
to  the  Armed  Forces,  and  would  totally 
eliminate  any  other  options  for  the  U.S. 
Government  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
our  critical  energy  situation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  the  Hebert  substitute 
is  that  it  permits  the  Navy  to  retain  con- 
trol over  this  Nation's  oil  reserves — 
which  I  see  as  completely  illogical  and 
anachronistic. 
This  is  1975,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  1912. 
The  time  has  long  passed  since  there 
was  a  need  for  special  reserves  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Navy — you  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do. 

Our  oil  reserves  were  established  more 
than  60  years  ago  when  the  Navy  was 
converting  Its  ships  from  coal  to  bunker 
oil,  to  assure  a  fuel  source  In  time  of 
war,  but  the  Defense  Production  Act,  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1950,  and  the  Pe- 


troleum Allocation  Act,  now  guarantee 
the  Navy  and  the  other  branches  of  our 
armed  services  top  priority  over  all  oil 
and  gas  supplies  and  production  In 
America. 

In  time  of  national  emergency,  the 
military  has  first  call  on  all  oil  in  Amer- 

iC£l 

■They  can,  by  law,  get  whatever  they 
need  right  off  the  top  of  all  our  supplies 
and  production. 

Current  domestic  production  totals  10 
to  11  million  barrels  per  day. 

By  the  military's  own  estimates,  the 
most  oil  they  could  ever  need  in  time 
of  war  would  be  3  mlUion  barrels  per 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  need  never  worry 
about  getting  sufficient  oil  and  their  con- 
tinuing claims  to  need  a  special  naval 
reserve  become  more  preposterous  and 
anachronistic  every  year. 

This  Nation,  and  this  Congress,  must 
look  to  formulating  a  sensible,  overall 
energy  policy  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  of  prominence  and  power  In  the 
world— H.R.  49,  If  enacted,  would  repre- 
sent a  significant,  major  step  in  that 
direction — and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  soundly  defeat  the  weaker,  in- 
effectual substitute  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  other  point,  and  to  do  so  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post: 

Elk  Hills  does  not  belong  to  the  Navy,  but 
to  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  oil  under  the  sea,  beneath 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelves,  also  belongs 
to  the  government.  Current  offshore  produc- 
tion Is  around  1.4  million  barrels  per  day, 
almost  Ave  times  the  maximum  potential 
flow  from  Elk  HUls.  Since  the  Offshore  Oil 
and  Elk  Hills  both  belong  to  the  same  owner 
and  are  dedicated  to  the  same  nation's  wel- 
fare, why  should  they  be  developed  according 
to  totally  different  rules  and  standards?  It 
doesn't  make  much  sense  to  keep  Elk  Hills 
away  from  Interior  Department's  Jurisdic- 
tion, on  the  alleged  grounds  that  Interior  Is 
irresponsible,  while  leaving  that  same  de- 
partment fully  In  charge  of  the  development 
of  the  vastly  more  Important  resources  off- 
shore. 

It  Is  not  a  proper  classification  nor  Is  It 
right  or  proper  for  such  an  organization  as 
the  Navy  to  have  a  multl-bllUon  dollar  public 
energy  asset  under  its  control.  It  Is  only  right 
that  one  agency  should  have  public  policy 
control  over  such  Important  assets  of  this 
nation  as  energy.  To  do  otherwise  clouds  the 
nations  overall  thrust  In  achieving  energy 
self-sufficiency.  Particularly  this  Is  true  where 
you  have  one  agency  thinking  In  terms  of 
matters  that  benefit  the  entire  nation  and 
another  agency  thinking  In  terms  of  only 
how  It  helps  Its  Individual  agency  policy 
rather  than  how  It  helps  the  country  as  a 
whole.  This  Is  particularly  true  when  we  have 
In  this  nation  an  approximate  6  million  barrel 
a  day  shortfall  and  we  are  trying  desperately 
to  make  up  domestically  some  of  that  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  join  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  and  compliment 
him  on  a  fine,  very  good  presentation 
here  today,  a  very  convincing  presenta- 
tion. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  add  my  voice  in 
support  of  H.R.  49. 

For  more  than  2  years,  I  have  been 
calling  for  stepped-up  oil  production 
from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve 

Early  in  1973,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  California 
(Messrs.  Bell,  Ketchum  and  Corman), 
I  initiated  a  discharge  petition  on  the 
House  fioor  to  force  an  Elk  Hills  bill  out 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Then  in  December  1973,  I  succeeded 
in  having  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  (H.R.  11576)  conference  report  re- 
conmiitted  just  2  days  before  Christmas 
recess  so  that  $64.5  million  could  be 
added  to  speed  up  development  of  Elk 
Hills. 

The  United  States  needs  the  oil  from 
Elk  Hills,  and  H.R.  49  seems  the  best  way 
to  get  it.  This  is  the  only  bill  that 
promises  to  provide  full  production  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

H.R.  49  would  also  be  a  superior  bill— 
as  it  would  provide  for  antitrust  safe- 
guards, a  national  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  and  wildlife  conservation  in 
petroleum  reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska.  I  sup- 
port these  amendments  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me. 

The  antitrust  safeguards  in  the  In- 
terior Committee's  bill  are  threefold. 
First,  H.R.  49  would  require  the  National 
Petroleum  Reserve  Office  to  consult  with 
the  Attorney  General  regarding  any  con- 
tract provision  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 
Second,  the  Interior  Committee's  bill 
provides  that  the  passage  of  the  act  can- 
not be  interpreted  as  giving  immunity 
for  prosecution  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
And  third,  the  Interior  bill  provides,  in 
specific  language,  that  independent  oil 
producers  and  refiners  shall  have  access 
to  the  oil  produced  from  the  national 
petroleum  reserves. 

From  an  envirorunental  point  of  view, 
the  Interior  Committee's  bill  is  superior 
because  it  would  require  a  developmental 
plan  for  petroleum  reserve  No.  4  before 
oil  production  could  be  launched.  In  light 
of  the  enormous  population  of  wildlife  in 
this  area,  thoughtful  consideration  of 
conservation  and  environmental  values 
is  mandated  before  full-scale  production 
operations  are  started. 

I  also  support  the  Fraser-DIngell 
amendment  that  proposes  to  funnel 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  Elk  HUls  oil 
into  a  "National  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Special  Fund,"  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  insure  that  a  strategic  reserve 
program  will  become  reality. 

The  Interior  Committee's  bill  is  a  good 
bill,  and  it  is  superior  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  bill.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  pass  the  Interior  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  urged  the  House  to  vote 
for  a  good  bill  and  then  characterized, 
of  course,  the  Interior  bill  as  a  good 
bill.  So  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  which 
Interior  bill?  We  have  one  that  the  com- 
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mittee  itself  has  already  abandoned  by 
a  vote  of  the  committee:  HJR.  49.  Then 
we  have  a  series  of  amendments  yet  to 
be  adopted  to  form  the  No.  2  bill.  So  I 
would  say  we  are  not  in  a  very  good  po- 
sition to  cast  judgment  on  the  Interior 
bill  that  is  being  offered  this  afternoon. 

It  would  be  honest  to  Indicate  that 
this  is  a  committee  Jurisdiction  fight, 
and  it  is.  It  has  been  admitted  here  on 
the  floor  the  Jurisdiction  is  being  taken 
away  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  over  the  Elk  Hills  and  naval 
petroleiun  reserves.  Our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  in- 
dicates that  is  perfectly  proper.  We  do 
that  by  act  on  the  floor.  Even  in  that 
manner  it  is  not  proper  because  If  we 
want  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House, 
we  do  that  first  by  party  caucus  and  then 
by  a  vote  in  the  House  where  amend- 
ments of  the  niles  are  in  order.  It  is 
certainly  not  in  order  during  delibera- 
tions or  debate  on  a  pending  bill,  a  leg- 
islative bill. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  mentioned  that  he 
questioned  the  ability  of  one  agency  to 
administer  this  legislation  or  the  petro- 
leum reserves.  I  do  not  question  the 
ability  of  that  agency  at  all.  I  think  it 
has  plenty  of  ability  to  do  it,  but  I  do 
know  that  when  we  did  transfer  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Federal  land  to  a  certain 
agency  imder  circumstances  very  simi- 
lar to  what  we  might  be  doing  here,  the 
Teapot  Dome  resulted.  So  I  think  we 
have  to  be  extremely  careful  when  we 
do  things  like  this,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  think  about  these  things  before  we 
do  them.  We  may  have  some  reason  why 
we  want  to  take  the  jurisdiction  away 
from  some  committee,  but  if  we  want  to 
do  that,  let  us  do  it  in  the  proper  fash- 
ion and  have  a  session  for  amendment 
of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman,  whom  I  respect  very 
much,  I  think  has  to  recognize  that  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal  which  he  continues 
to  raise  took  place  50  years  ago,  nearly 
60  years  ago.  The  Navy  has  had  control 
of  the  Elk  Hills  field  now  since  1912,  and 
yet  they  have  not  even  seen  fit  to  develop 
a  pipeline,  to  develop  the  production 
of  this  field,  that  is  supposed  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  law,  which  is  to  have  it  for 
emergency  use,  and  it  is  not  prepared 
for  emergency  use.  They  have  had  since 
1912  to  develop  it  for  emergency  use. 

Mr.  PRICE.  But  at  least  there  has 
never  been  any  Teapot  Dome  scandal  in 
the  meantime. 

I  think  the  field  could  be  readily  re- 
served for  emergency  use.  I  think  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  would  have  done 
it  any  time  we  would  have  required  it 
to  be  done  at  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
The  problem  is  that  not  imtll  the  last 
2  years  has  the  world  and  the  United 
States  ever  thought  we  would  have  any 
energy  problems,  so  nobody  did  anything 
about  any  of  these  things.  Now  we  want 
to  put  the  whole  blame  on  the  back  of 


the  U.S.  Navy.  I  do  not  think  we  will  get 
away  with  that. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  that  in  my  comment 
with  regard  to  jurisdiction  I  simply 
meant  the  Congress  gave  the  Navy  the 
responsibility  of  Elk  Hills,  and  Congress 
without  any  reference  to  Uie  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  simply  entitled  to  remove  that 
responsibility  from  the  Navy  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  any  legislative  prerogatives 
since  the  Navy  Department  still  remains 
under  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield  since  he  uses  my  name? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very 
reason  the  gentleman  states  Is  the  very 
reason  the  Navy  should  not  be  troubled 
with  this  field,  because  of  the  very  fact 
that  the  Navy  does  have  other  priorities. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  other 
priorities.  It  has  responsibilities  for  the 
Navy  and  for  the  Navy  ships  and  for 
the  Navy  missiles  and  other  exciting 
prospects  for  the  budget.  The  develop- 
ment of  Elk  Hills  comes  to  something 
mundane.  I  am  trying  to  put  a  round  peg 
in  a  round  hole  rather  than  a  square 
peg  in  a  roimd  hole. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  have  had  at  least  two 
occasions  in  which  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  this  legislation  to  the 
President  and  each  time  he  was  con- 
cerned about  getting  on  with  this  legisla- 
tion and  he  stated  he  was  talking  about 
the  bill  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  remember  his  ever  men- 
tioning H.R.  49.  Prom  the  nature  of  the 
conversation  it  was  the  Armed  Services 
bill  he  was  concerned  with  and  anxious 
that  we  get  on  with. 

I  hope  we  will  settle  our  jurisdictional 
problem  here  this  afternoon  and  settle  it 
in  a  way  that  would  expedite  the  legis- 
lation we  are  all  interested  in  by  sup- 
porting the  bill  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 
SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  BIR.  HUBERT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stkatton  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
off«ed  by  Mr.  HfoiatT: 

Page  8,  Une  2,  strike  "and". 

Page  8.  line  7,  stnice  the  period  and  Insert 
";  and  ". 

Page  8.  after  line  7,  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (mlUtary) ." 

Page  9,  line  4,  through  page  10,  Une  4, 
delete  Section  2  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following: 

Sec.  2(a)  a  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  a  National 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (military)  shall 
be  established  In  order  that  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  VS.  mlUtary  will  be  met 
In  the  event  of  any  disruption  of  supplies 


of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products  or  any 
military  emergency. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  commence  a  search 
for  suitable  storage  facilities  within  which 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  (military) 
may  be  stockpiled.  The  search  shall  be  con- 
ducted under  the  assumption  that  storage 
will  be  needed  for  300  million  barrels  of 
military  stockpiles. 

(c)  At  such  time  as  suitable  storage  facili- 
ties, either  tn  or  above  ground,  become  avail- 
able, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  stock- 
pile up  to  25  percent  of  the  dally  production 
of  petroleum  from  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves. 

(d)  Commencing  one  year  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretsiy  of  Defense,  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
shall  provide  Congress  with  a  plan  recom- 
mending the  amount  of  petroleum  to  be 
stockpiled  on  an  annual  basis  In  such  mili- 
tary strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  STRATTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  stra- 
tegic reserve  of  military  oil  to  be  estab- 
lished with  up  to  25  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction from  Elk  Hills  under  this  bill. 
•Rie  subject  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  number  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  over  the  past  few  months 
as  the  subject  of  Elk  Hills  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  various  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ters we  have  received  from  time  to  time. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  wanted  to  proceed 
with  caution  because  we  did  not  want  to 
eliminate  any  oil  reserve  that  might  be 
needed  in  an  emergency,  particularly  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike)  has  pointed  out,  for  military  oper- 
ations In  case  they  should  be  required. 
That  is  why  we  want  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously on  Elk  Hills  and  why  we  want  to 
find  out  just  what  Is  actually  available 
in  Pet  4  before  we  completely  pump  Elk 
Hills  dry. 

But  some  Members  of  the  House  have 
felt  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
Is  not  proceeding  cautiously  enough  and 
they  have  suggested  that  any  legislation 
dealing  with  this  matter  should  provide 
for  a  specific  reserve,  not  in  the  ground 
and  available  to  be  pumped  out  when 
the  emergency  came,  but  located  above 
the  surface  in  tanks  and  storage  areas 
and  immediately  available  for  use. 

I  think  that,  although  they  are  more 
cautious  than  we  are,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  that  point  of  view,  and  so 
I  want  to  offer  that  kind  of  amendment 
as  a  part  of  our  bill.  What  it  would  do 
is  simply  provide  that  up  to  25  percent 
of  the  pumpage  from  Elk  Hills  during 
this  period  be  deposited  into  a  national 
strategic  reserve  military,  with  a  report 
to  be  received  later  on  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  recommending  the  total 
amount  of  oil  that  should  be  contained 
in  that  reserve. 

My  proposal  would  be  to  tentatively 
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set  that  total  at  300  million  barrels  of 
oil.  Incidentally,  that  is  three  times  as 
much  as  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  have 
been  trying  to  tell  -as  is  located  in  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  If  that 
is  all  that  is  really  up  there  in  Alaska, 
100  million  barrels,  then  we  certainly 
should  not  be  pumping  Elk  Hills  dry 
without  any  limitation. 

So  that  there  should  be  no  concern 
over  what  we  have  in  reserve,  I  believe 
this  amendment  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

Let  me  also  point  out,  particularly  to 
those  who  are  quoting  the  Washington 
Post  with  such  elation,  including  Mem- 
bers who  do  not  usually  quote  it  with 
any  great  elation,  that  if  we  want  to 
play  that  game  then  I  will  read  to  the 
House  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
very  conservative  New  York  Times  on 
the  23d  of  May  this  year.  This  is  what 
the  New  York  Times  concludes: 

But  since  it  is  desirable  to  keep  alive  the 
concept  of  a  petroleum  reserve  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  more  cautious  approach  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  bill  Is  preferable. 
Once  a  long-range  national  energy  program 
has  gradually  taken  shape,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  production  from  the  Naval  Re- 
serves can  be  better  assessed  after  three 
years  of  experience. 


That,  I  believe,  is  wisdom  from  the 
New  York  Times.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  our  bill  is  trying  to  do  and  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  here  simply  en- 
hances the  appeal  to  the  House  of  our 
version  of  the  bill.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  I  headed  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Defense 
Energy  Resources  and  Requirements, 
which  held  hearings  during  January 
through  May  1974  to  look  into  the  effect 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  of  last 
year's  energy  crisis.  During  those  hear- 
ings we  focused  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  on  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves, but  also  looked  carefully  into  the 
overall  defense  fuel  supply  problem,  the 
invocation  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
and  the  effect  the  fuel  crisis  had  on  op- 
erational readiness  and  training. 

Unhappily,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  never  seen  fit  to  seek  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  reserves,  and  as  a  result, 
exploration  and  development  of  Elk  Hills 
has  been  slow  and  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished  to  sharpen  its  reaction  time 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  As  we  put  it  in 
our  report,  administration  after  admin- 
istration strangled  the  development  of 
the  reserves  over  the  years  by  severely 
slashing  budget  requests.  Due  to  our  ef- 
forts last  year,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee approved  a  substantial  budget  for 
the  reserves  and  Elk  Hills  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  fully  developed  to  fulfill  its 
mission. 

Basically,  our  findings  were  that  the 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1  must  be  brought 
to  a  condition  of  full  readiness  for  war- 
time, that  work  should  go  forward  at 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  to  com- 
plete its  exploration  and  development, 


and  that  production  of  Elk  Hills  was  not 
warranted.  In  other  words,  its  oil  should 
be  kept  as  money  in  the  national  security 
bank. 

To  indicate  what  a  fuel  shortage  can 
do  to  military  readiness,  our'  inquiry 
foimd  that  at  times  the  military  did  not 
have  enough  fuel  to  maintain  minimum 
essential  readiness.  We  were  procuring 
50  percent  of  our  military  fuel  stocks 
from  overseas  sources,  but  in  certain 
areas  such  as  tlie  Pacific  Command,  91 
percent  of  the  stocks  were  foreign  pro- 
cured and  in  the  European  Command,  69 
percent  of  the  stocks  were  so  procured. 
With  the  oil  embargo,  supplies  dried  up 
to  the  tune  of  265,000  barrels  a  day  out 
of  a  requirement  of  637,000  barrels  per 
day  that  had  been  set  at  that  time.  Em- 
phasis had  to  be  placed  on  conservation 
rather  than  readiness,  which  resulted  in 
cutbacks  of  25  percent  in  fuel  allocation. 
There  were  drastic  cuts  in  training.  Air 
Force  flight  hours  were  cut  in  some  ele- 
ments by  33  percent  and  across  the 
board  all  aircraft  operations  were  re- 
duced by  18  percent  and  ships  operations 
by  32  percent.  Flight  training  in  some 
cases  was  set  back  a  full  year. 

This  led  to  a  request  for  invocation  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  in 
order  to  provide  minimum  fuel  stocks 
for  national  security  purposes.  Although 
the  request  for  invocation  of  the  act  was 
made  on  August  27,  1973,  by  the  end  of 
December  only  40  percent  of  the  alloca- 
tion had  been  delivered  and  it  was  not 
until  April  that  all  of  the  deliveries  was 
completed.  In  that  connection,  in  a  de- 
velopment that  could  almost  be  classified 
as  comical  if  the  times  were  not  so  seri- 
ous, the  Federal  Energy  Office  on  De- 
cember 20,  1973,  without  consulting  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  announced 
that  11/2  million  barrels  of  jet  fuel  al- 
located to  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  the  act  would  be  diverted  to  U.S. 
international  airlines. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  we  do  not  need 
the  reserves  since  we  can  rely  on  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  in  an  emergency, 
because  of  our  experiences  I  have  vigor- 
ous exception  to  any  such  assertion,  for 
the  evidence  collected  in  our  hearings 
regarding  a  critical  period  of  military 
fuel  shortages  presented  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  Rome  burning  -while  Nero  was 
fiddling. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  our  state  of 
readiness  was  in  serious  jeopardy  during 
the  1973-74  fuel  crisis  and  I  would  not 
want  to  see  it  happen  again,  particularly 
during  a  national  emergency  or  war. 

Accordingly  I  lend  my  support  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  amendments 
before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  made  a  fine 
statement.  In  our  judgment  he  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  The  issue  today  is 
not  a  question  of  solely  jurisdiction  of 
committees.  There  is  something  that 
transcends  jurisdiction.  We  are  talking 
about  a  strategic  reserve  of  petroleum. 
Our  only  quarrel  with  the  genUeman 


from  New  York's  amendment  is  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough;  instead  of  25  per- 
cent, it  should  have  been  50  percent. 

In  any  event,  with  the  Interior  bill  all 
we  have  is  a  grant  of  power  or  au- 
thority— to  the  President,  if  he  seeks  to 
use  it,  simply  allowing  the  President  to 
set  up  a  reserve.  There  is  no  strategic  re- 
serve required  by  law.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  be  adopted. 

When  we  consider  a  strategic  reserve, 
we  are  considering  only  10.  15,  or  20  days, 
just  a  little  buffer  against  an  impact  that 
may  come  in  the  future  with  foreign  em- 
bargoes. When  we  get  ready  to  vote  on 
the  substitute  amendment,  let  us  think 
seriously  over  what  would  happen  if  all 
foreign  petroleum  supply  is  cut  off. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  differ- 
ences between  the  armed  services  sub- 
stitute H.R.  5919  and  H.R.  49— the  In- 
terior Committee  proposal,  H.R.  49. 
allows — note  this  word — only  exploration 
of  Pet  4.  Pet  4  means  petroleum  reserve 
No.  4.  Alaska  slope,  whereas  H.R.  5919 
continues  the  present  status  which  per- 
mits or  authorizes  development — and 
note  the  difference  between  exploration 
and  development. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  Navy; 
that  Navy  has  done  this  or  has  failed  to 
do  something.  We  should  all  know  that 
the  Navy  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
appropriations  of  this  Congress  for  what 
it  can  and  cannot  do.  So  if  there  has  been 
any  failure  of  the  Navy,  it  has  been  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  this  House  and  the 
other  body  to  provide  appropriations  to 
do  very  much  at  Elk  Hills. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  whether 
the  Navy  has  been  guilty  of  any  mis- 
management, let  me  advise  you  there 
has  been  a  GAO  report  which  completely 
exonerates  the  Na\'y  from  any  charges  of 
mismanagement. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  on  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  The  Interior  Department  has 
been  involved  in  some  kind  of  misman- 
agement or  other  going  all  the  way  back 
to  Teapot  Dome.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
field  right  next  door  to  Elk  Hills  managed 
by  Interior,  and  what  has  happened 
there?  They  are  drilUng  that  field  virtu- 
ally dry  by  offset  or  angular  drilling  and 
Interior  has  made  no  protest.  That  is  the 
record  of  management  of  the  Interior 
Department  on  management  of  oil  re- 
serves and  the  record  is  not  good. 

Then,  in  comparing  the  relative  merits 
of  H.R.  49  and  H.R.  5919,  there  is  an- 
other standout  difference.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  positive  and  negative 
on  the  matter  of  congressional  oversight. 
On  the  one  hand  under  H.R.  49  the  ad- 
mini.stration  must  submit  a  plan  and  the 
Congress  has  99  davs  to  veto  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  H.R.  5919.  there  must 
be  affirmative,  positive  approval  of  any 
kind  of  a  plan  that  is  going  to  take  affect 
that  mif?ht  or  could  impair  these  long- 
ran?e  development  plans  of  reserves 
which  are  so  important  to  national  se- 
curitv. 

The  gentlem-'.n  from  CaUfomia  made 
note  the  organizations  who  were  for  H.R. 
49.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
th?  independent  oil  refiners  of  California 
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would  be  for  the  Interior  approach,  or 
the  American  Gas  Association.  When  we 
come  down  to  "Congress  Watch"  if  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  who  we  are  talking 
about,  it  is  Ralph  Nader.  Someone  said 
tliat  he  is  unpredictable  except  when  de- 
fense is  the  issue  and  then,  he  is  always 
going  to  be  for  some  type  of  social  wel- 
fare program  rather  than  national 
defense. 

When  we  see  the  AFL-CIO  has  en- 
dorsed H.R.  49,  I  do  not  know  what  in- 
dividual in  labor  made  the  endorsement, 
but  that  great  organization  has  always 
been  for  a  strong  national  defense  and 
I  will  wager  if  the  executive  board  were 
polled  they  would  be  for  the  concept  of  a 
strategic  reserve.  Who  can  forget  the 
APL-CIO  were  for  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  Finally  one  of  the 
most  important  endorsements  has  al- 
ready been,  alluded  to.  that  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  all  of 
that  editorial,  but  simply  read  a  few 
words  or  excerpts.  On  May  23,  1975,  the 
New  York  Times  said  editorially: 

Until  such  time  as  we  get  ready  to  dis- 
card the  concept — 

Note  thatr— 
get  really  to  discard  the  concept  of  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  It  is  a  more  posi- 
tive, approach  to  foUovir  the  Armed  Services 
approach  or  Navy  management  rather  than 
the  management  by  Interior  Department. 
The  former  Is  sound — the  latter  unsound. 

Under  H.R.  5919,  we  can  better  assess 
sifter  3  j-ears  of  experience  where  we 
are  and  where  we  are  going,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  possible  with  the  Interior  ap- 
proach on  H.R.  49.  I  urge  again  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York's 
amendment.  I  wish  it  were  more  than 
25  percent.  Certainly  the  substitute,  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

In  two  views'  with  limited  rhetoric, 
hopefully,  the  gentleman  wants  us  to 
reserve  some  65,000  to  70,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day.  and  he  has  not  the  first  idea 
where  to  put  it.  so  there  is  simply  no 
facility  for  it.  If  we  needed  a  specific 
amount  of  oil  as  a  reserve,  why  has  not 
the  Navy  done  that  now?  If  we  need  it 
only  so  that  the  Navy  can  control  juris- 
diction, we  should  not  permit  it. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
I  am  afraid,  demonstrates  very  clearly 
why  the  cobbler  ought  to  stick  to  his  last. 
That  is  a  Uterary  reference,  and  I  will 
explain  to  the  gentleman  later.  The  fact 
is  that  if  we  were  to  waive  a  wand — as 
the  gentleman  I  know  is  capable  of  do- 
ing, having  served  loyally  at  his  seat  for 
many  years — if  we  were  to  waive  a  wand 
and  develop  all  the  oil  it.  Pet  4,  we  could 
not  do  a  darned  thing  with  it  now,  so 
there  is  no  way  to  get  it  out. 

I  know  the  gentleman  was  not  aware 
of  that,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  is  in- 
terested only  in  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try, but  I  will  tell  my  friend,  since  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  the  amendment  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
we  do  not  have  any  place  to  put  65,000 
or  75,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  on  page  19617 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  18, 
appears  the  text  of  the  gentleman's  own 
bill.  This  is  section  3(d) ,  and  it  appears 
in  the  first  column. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman telling  us  that  he  is  adopting  our 
bill? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  section  reads  as 
follows: 

Pursuant  to  any  program  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  the  President  may. 
In  his  discretion,  direct  that  not  more  than 
25  percentum  of  the  oil  produced  from  such 
national  petroleum  reserves  shall  be  placed 
in  strategic  storage  facilities. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  would  do. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  No,  no,  no. 
I  will  say  I  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
having  the  written  document,  since  it  was 
not  provided  to  us.  What  is  provided  in 
the  Interior  bill  is  the  discretion  of  the 
President  to  authorize  any  of  the  reserves 
if  they  are  needed.  And  if  there  are  stor- 
age facilities,  obviously  this  is  implied. 
In  the  gentleman's  amendment  he  is  say- 
ing 25  percent  of  Elk  Hills.  And  there  is 
not  any  place  within  1.500  miles  of  Elk 
Hills  to  store  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
jield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Yes,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  There  will  not  be  any 
produced  the  first  few  years  except  from 
Elk  Hills,  and  we  are  suggesting  that  up 
to  25  percent  of  that  total  be  placed  in  a 
strategic  reserve  facility  if  storage  fa- 
cilities are  available.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  administration  urged  on  the 
committee.  They  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  said  they  had  salt  domes 
available,  that  we  could  rent  storage 
space,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They 
were  most  insistent.  And  we  are  giving 
them  the  discretion  they  desire  in  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  he  did  not  suggest  it. 
He  mandated  it.  That  is  No.  1.  It  is 
nondiscretionary  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  the  bill  is  discretionary. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  bring  in  the 
Dingell  dome  theory,  I  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  had  planned  to  offer,  and 
I  may  still  offer,  an  almost  identical 
amendment  to  that  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
My  amendment  will  only  vary  in  that  it 
will  also  provide  for  civilian  strategic 
storage  and  would  have  dififerent  figures 
so  far  as  percentage  of  oil  production  to 
be  set  aside  and  the  amount  of  storage. 

I  do  not  come  from  the  Interior  Com- 


mittee or  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  have  been  trying  to  stand  aside  and 
look  at  this  bill,  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  make  it  the  best  bill.  I  wiU  have 
similar  amendments  to  the  Interior  bill 
or  the  Armed  Services  bill.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  the  best  bill  out 
and  do  the  things  that  are  necessary  U) 
help  our  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
why  we  had  originally  set  aside  the  Elk 
Hills  reserves  for  this  country.  We  antici- 
pated that  some  time  we  would  have  an 
emergency,  an  emergency  which  would 
require  petroleum  in  order  to  maintain 
our  militac  status.  We  have  had  a 
change  in  circumstances,  circiunstances 
which  require  a  change  in  the  law.  First, 
our  civilian  population  has  become  very 
dependent  upon  oil.  We  have  tremen- 
dous uses  for  oil,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary, in  view  of  the  policies  of  the  OPEC 
countries,  to  have  available  reserves. 

Second,  times  have  changed,  and  we 
cannot  wait  months  or  weeks  for  oil  to 
come  to  us.  It  must  be  there  immediately. 

Third,  we  have  a  balance-of -payments 
problem  which  was  created  by  the  OPEC 
countries.  I  think  we  should  remember 
that.  True,  we  could  take  this  oil  from 
Elk  Hills  and  use  it.  But  how  should  we 
use  it?  It  should  be  remembered,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  there  is  only  1  bil- 
lion barrels  there,  not  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  civilian  problems,  but  enough 
to  give  us  a  kind  of  storage  we  need  in 
the  event  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
is  a  good  one.  I  would  prefer  some 
changes  in  it,  but  it  does  provide  that 
we  can  set  aside  reserves  in  salt  domes. 
I  know  that  my  own  staff  has  obtained 
evidence  that  there  are  suflBcient  salt 
domes  available  to  store  large  quantities 
of  oil,  so  we  would  have  enough  available 
to  live  up  to  our  commitments  which  we 
now  have  under  the  International  Energy 
Agreements  and  to  provide  the  kind  of 
storage  necessary  to  assist  our  allies  in 
the  event  of  OPEC  interference.  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  we  do  that. 

The  administration  has  negotiated  a 
safety  oil-sharing  agreement  if  imports 
drop  by  a  factor  greater  than  10  percent 
of  average  demand — in  this  case,  we  are 
supposed  to  help  Europe  out  in  case  of 
such  supply  disruptions.  But  the  admin- 
istration has  not  consulted  Congress  on 
this  agreement  so  our  European  and 
Japanese  friends  have  good  grounds  to 
doubt  the  seriousness  which  we  regard 
the  agreements  as  a  nation.  I  suggest  that 
if  we  set  in  place  the  beginning  of  an 
interim  stockpiling  program,  along  with 
prototype  storage,  while  a  study  group 
comes  forth  with  a  well-thought-out 
permanent  plan  within  a  year,  we  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  giving  much- 
needed  confidence  in  our  allies  as  to  our 
seriousness  to  help  them  out  during 
another  embargo. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
value  of  American  commitments,  because 
of  Vietnam.  The  value  of  our  commit- 
ments in  the  energy  field  would  be  en- 
hanced, I  believe,  if  we  started  some 
storage  program  now.  If  we  began  even  a 
very    modest   stockpiling    program,    we 
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would  be  well  repaid  in  an  upsurge  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  our  allies. 

Such  stockpiling  would,  furthermore, 
develop  confidence  in  our  own  people 
that  their  Government  is  planning  ahead 
for  a  possible  repitition  of  the  embargo. 
And  if  we  show  an  example  of  conserva- 
tion through  stockpiling,  perliaps  our 
people  will  take  voluntary  conservation 
programs  more  seriously. 

These  psychological  considerations 
should  not  be  underestimated.  The  need 
for  such  reassurance  is  now  and  we  in 
the  House  are  in  a  position  on  this  legis- 
lation to  help  fill  that  need. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  tell  me  where  the  salt  domes 
are  located  for  the  storage  of  this  petro- 
leum? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  correspondence  from  Morton 
Salt,  and  they  tell  us  they  have  avail- 
able salt  domes  for  storage  purposes.  I 
do  not  have  all  the  details  before  me. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  7  can  tell 
the  gentleman  where  they  are.  They  are 
in  Texas,  and  it  would  cost  us  $2  a  barrel 
to  ship  70,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to 
Texas.  That  is  $2  per  barrel  to  ship  this 
oil  down  to  Texas,  and  that  is  a  long 
ways.  Those  are  the  only  facilities  avail- 
able, and  they  are  in  Texas  and  off  the 
coast  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  exact  language  of 
the  amendment,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
we  could  take  funds  provided  from  the 
sale  of  Elk  Hills  oil  and  utilize  those  to 
purchase  oil  and  place  it  in  salt  domes 
and  without  having  to  transport  it  any 
great  distance.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  the  oil  comes  out  of  Elk 
Hills  or  from  Iran,  if  we  pay  the  set 
price  for  it  and  substitute  one  for  the 
other.  I  do  not  think  that  is  important. 

It  seems  to  me  this  amendment  is 
wise,  and  I  know  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  kind  of  an  amendment.  It 
amazes  me  to  see  my  good  Republican 
colleagues  opposing  the  President's  posi- 
tion in  the  consideration  of  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  the  rest 
of  the  body  would  recognize  the  need  for 
some  strategic  storage  and  would  adopt 
this  amendment  or  one  similar  to  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  comments  by  our 
recent  speakers,  I  think,  are  coming  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  with  respect 
to  both  versions  of  the  bill  before  us. 

The  Elk  Hills  Reserve  in  its  present 
status  is  not  of  much  value  because  we 
can  only  produce  at  best  from  that  source 
some  fraction  of  1  percent  of  our  daily 
domestic  consumption.  And  if  we  drain 
the  oil  out — that  is  what  some  people  call 
the  "Drain  America  First"  policy — and 
it  is  gone,  we  are  not  really  any  better 
off  in  the  end. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  have  all  put  their 
fingers  on  what  the  real  value  of  Elk 


HiUs  can  be — a  way  of  establishing  a 
usable  strategic  oil  reserve,  one  that  can 
be  drawn  out  at  the  rate  of  3  million 
barrels  a  day  rather  than  200,000  or 
300,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  problem  with  this  amendment, 
frankly,  is  the  same  problem  I  find  with 
the  25-percent  provision  in  the  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Under  the  25-percent  provision 
and  under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  with  the  best 
of  motives  it  would  take  over  20  years 
to  reach  a  goal  of  500  million  barrels 
of  strategic  reserve.  The  other  body  has 
a  bill  on  the  floor  today  that  would  set 
a  strategic  reserve  of  around  a  half  a 
billion  barrels  with  a  fluctuating  ceiling. 
Here  in  the  House  the  Conmiittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
reported  a  bill  which  would  set  a  strategic 
reserve  of  1  billion  barrels. 

It  is  on  this  order  of  magnitude  that 
we  should  be  considering  the  building  of 
a  strategic  reserve.  If  we  can  get  such 
a  reserve,  it  would  be  more  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  to 
protection  against  embargoes,  than 
would  almost  any  other  action  we  could 
take. 

So  what  I  am  saying,  in  sum,  is  that 
while  this  amendment  is  a  modest  step 
starting  in  this  direction,  standing  alone 
it  would  not  go  very  far  and  it  would 
not  do  very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I 
win  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  the  proceeds  of  production 
from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  1,  2,  and 
3  should  be  set  aside  in  a  special  account 
in  the  Treasury  which  can  be  used  to 
fund  the  procurement  of  crude  and  prod- 
uct. As  a  national  strategic  reserve,  it 
would  serve  both  civilian  and  military 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. They  say  that  Elk  Hills  is  the  logical 
source  from  which  to  fund  the  strategic 
reserve  which  this  country  very  badly 
needs.  We  need  to  get  movmg  on  it.  It 
has  been  2  years  since  the  embargo,  and 
we  have  not  lifted  a  finger.  We  ought  to 
move.  The  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion has  studied  this,  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  move. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liope,  whether  or  not 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  that  we  will 
come  to  provide  an  effective  earmarking 
of  Elk  Hills  oil  in  order  to  change  this 
reserve  from  an  unusable  status  to  a  fully 
usable  one.  in  our  goal  of  protecting  the 
country. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  his 
remarks. 

The  problem  that  the  gentleman,  I 
think,  overlooks  is  that  we  have  to  fi- 
nance the  development  of  Elk  Hills  and 
we  have  to  finance  the  development  of 
Pet  4,  which  is  basically  and  ultimately 
our  great  strategic  reserve.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  take  all  of  the  oil  from  Elk 
Hills  and  put  it  in  reserve.  We  would 
have  nothing  left  to  develop  Elk  Hills 


Itself  further  and  we  would  have  nothing 
left  to  explore  Pet  4.  We  cannot  expect 
to  get  that  kind  of  money  from  general 
revenues. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman. 

In  the  first  place,  our  amendment  will 
provide  that  the  sale  of  oil  from  Elk  Hills 
can  be  used  to  finance  the  development 
of  Elk  Hills,  along  with  NPR  2  and 
NPR  3. 

On  Pet  4,  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
separate  legislation  to  deal  with  the  way 
in  which  we  go  about  the  exploration 
and  development  of  this  potentially  vast 
Alaskan  reserve.  That  is  a  separate 
problem. 

We  provide,  however,  that  out  of  the 
production  at  Elk  Hills  will  come  the 
roughly  half  billion  dollars  of  additional 
pipeline  and  other  facilities  that  are 
needed  to  fully  develop  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  money  available  unless  the 
reserve  we  set  aside  for  storage  is  some- 
what less  than  100  percent  of  total  pro- 
duction. Maybe  we  could  quibble  over 
whether  we  would  set  it  at  25  percent  or 
50  percent;  but  the  money  for  that  is 
going  to  have  to  come  from  somewhere. 
We  are  also  going  to  have  to  have  money 
to  pay  for  the  strategic  storage  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  fMr.  Eraser) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fraser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

The  point  is  that  under  the  terms  of 
our  amendment,  we  would  pay  for  the 
cost  of  developing  1,  2,  and  3;  and  as 
that  production  comes  on  line,  and  the 
Navy  estimates  that  it  would  be  up  to 
140,000  barrels  a  day  at  the  end  of  90 
days,  as  that  comes  on  the  line  and 
after  the  payment  for  the  development 
costs  to  bring  those  three  reserves  up 
to  maximum  effective  production,  then 
the  money  would  begin  to  accumulate 
in  the  Treasury  and  be  subject  to  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  crude  to  put 
into  this  strategic  reserve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  exactly 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council.  It  is  also  consistent 
with  the  administration's  position  which 
favors  a  strategic  reserve. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  What  percentage 
does  the  gentleman  propose? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  money  goes  into 
a  special  account,  .subject  to  annual  ap- 
propriation. We  would  feed  the  money 
out  at  the  rate  necessary  to  fill  storage 
capacity.  As  it  happens,  there  is  swne 
storage  capacity  available  now. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairmen,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  get  in  the  way 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
improving  its  bill  by  amendment.  Re- 
luctantly, however.  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment. 

It  continues  this  basis  of  holding  oil  in 
separate  groups,  some  for  civilian  use, 
some  for  the  military  use. 

That  is  not  necessary.  The  military  has 
the  highest  priority  with  respect  to  all  of 
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the  oil  and  petroleum  products  that  this 
country  has. 

Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  the  Defense  agencies 
get  whatever  oil  or  whatever  petroleum 
products  they  need  at  any  time,  in  any 
amount.  However,  to  set  up  a  national 
strategic  petroleum  reserve — which, 
granted,  this  country  needs — on  the  basis 
of  so  much  civilian  and  so  much  military, 
I  am  sure  is  the  wrong  road  'm  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
reach  a  vote  very  quickly. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MKICTHER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  . 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned,  and  it  has  also 
been  mentioned  several  times  on  the 
floor,  that  imder  the  National  Defense 
Production  Act,  the  military  gets  what- 
ever it  needs.  The  fact  is  that  the  mili- 
tary did  not  get  what  it  asked  for  with 
respect  to  the  OPEC  countries  last  year, 
and  that  was  brought  out. 

Mr.  MET  .CHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  time-worn  argument,  but  I 
must  point  out  to  him  and  to  the  House 
that  the  dean  of  this  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  who  is 
sitting  right  in  front  of  me  here,  has 
been  close  to  the  proposition  described. 
He  has  served  as  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  with  oversight  with 
respect  to  this  particular  act  and  has 
found  that  not  only  does  the  Defense 
Production  Act  guarantee  to  the  armed 
services  all  of  the  petroleum  products 
they  need,  but  he  has  also  foimd  that  it 
can  be  delivered  to  countries  anywhere 
in  the  world,  to  wherever  the  Defense 
Establishment  needs  it. 

Mr.  HJfcBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  a  moment  I  will 
3rield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  high 
priority  given  the  military  is  extremely 
reassuring  to  our  national  defense. 

Now  I  shield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  our  beloved  dean  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patican),  has  said  that  it  guaran- 
tees, that  it  guarantees  this,  and  it  will 
do  that,  but  it  did  not  do  this.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  military  did  not  get  what 

li>  fljglrprf  for 

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  think  about  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
which  allocates  right  off  the  top  all  the 
petroleum  products  the  military  needs.  It 
Is  set  now  at  500,000  barrels  per  day, 
but  at  any  time  they  need  more  that  act 
provides  that  they  get  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Hie  position  the  gentleman  takes  re- 


minds me  a  little  bit  of  the  statement  the 
late  Jesse  Jones  made  during  World  War 
n,  when  some  of  our  strategic  rubber 
reserves  burned  up  in  a  warehouse,  and 
the  newspaper  reporters  came  to  Jesse 
Jones  and  they  said,  "Aren't  you  upset  at 
having  lost  all  of  this  rubber?" 
And  Jesse  said,  "No,  it  is  all  insured." 
The  point  is  that  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  military  will  get  all  they 
need,  but  tf  the  oil  is  not  there,  and  is  not 
available  for  our  Armed  Forces  when  they 
need  it,  then  all  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Acts  and  all  the  emergency  and 
other  special  orders  will  not  get  it  for 
them.  And  that  is  exactly  what  happened 
In  the  emergency  in  1973. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  remarks. 

I  will  remind  the  gentleman  and  the 
House  again  that  wherever  we  have  the 
oil  that  it  need  not  be  called  specifically 
military  oil.  Sure,  we  ought  to  have  some 
strategic  storage  reserves,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, but  we  do  not  have  to  say  that  part 
of  that  oil  is  military  oil  and  part  of  it 
is  civilian  oil. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  under  our 
existing  law  that  whatever  the  civilian 
and  whatever  the  military  needs  are,  the 
military  needs  come  first.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  said  that  it  is  a  military  petro- 
leum prcxluct,  because  they  will  get  it 
first. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  my  good  friend  con- 
cerning his  statement  regarding  Decem- 
ber of  1973,  that  at  that  time  we  were  in 
the  toughest  position  possible  so  far  as 
the  west  coast  was  concerned,  regarding 
oil,  and  the  military  made  a  call  for  17 
million  barrels  of  oil,  and  they  got  it  im- 
mediately. No  one  says  they  did  not  get  it 
or  that  they  could  not  get  it,  and  to  say 
that  is  just  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill.  They 
have  gotten  it.  They  got  it  in  December 
of  1973,  they  got  17  million  barrels  of  oil. 
I  believe  that  a  lot  of  it  came  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  on  the  west  coast. 
The  point  is  the  military  got  it,  and  they 
will  get  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  gave  the  point 
away.  The  gentleman  said  the  military 
did  not  get  what  they  asked  for.  But 
what  they  Eisked  for  is  not  necessarily 
what  they  need.  The  civilian  branch  of 
this  (jovemment  is  deciding  what  the 
priorities  are. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  that  industrial  and 
civilian  uses  in  this  country  were  drasti- 
cally curtailed  at  that  time,  and  if  the 
military  should  end  up  with  no  industrial 
base  to  support  them,  then  they  will  not 
be  able  to  function  very  long.  So  it  is  a 
matter  of  who  is  going  to  decide  what 
they  need  as  opposed  to  what  they  ask 
for. 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nxunber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use  my  full 
5  minutes.  I  have  listened  here  for  seme 
time  to  rather  acrimonious  debate  which 
really  affects  two  committees.  I  am  really 
sorry  about  that  because  I  do  not  think 
this  should  be  a  debate  on  parochial  is- 
sues insofar  as  one  committee  over  an- 
other committee. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Navy  has  been 
condemned  over  and  over  by  various  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  a  mistake.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  support  of  H.R.  49,  but  I 
would  say  to  the  Members:  Do  not  allow 
yoin^elves  the  luxury  of  feeling  that  the 
Navy  did  anything  wrong  at  Elk  Hills. 
They  did  not.  They  did  exactly  what  the 
Congress  told  them  to  do,  and  they  did  it 
rather  weU. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  these  peo- 
ple for  the  past  4  years,  and  I  have  found 
everything  out  there,  just  as  the  Con- 
gress has  instructed  them  to  operate  it. 
So  let  us  get  off  the  Navy's  back.  It  is  not 
the  Navy's  fault;  it  is  the  Congress 
fault. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  today  about  the 
Teapot  Dome.  The  Teapot  Dome  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago,  and  if  the  Teapot 
Dome  was  the  reason  for  turning  it  over 
to  the  Navy,  then  let  us  turn  oil  shale 
over;  let  us  turn  over  all  of  the  other  nat- 
ural resources  under  Federal  control;  let 
us  turn  over  the  offshore  oil,  turn  it  all 
over  to  one  Jurisdiction.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  not 
done  all  that  bad  a  job  in  their  field  of 
endeavor,  and,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
Elk  Hills  should  be  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion as  well. 

We  have  heard  comments  about  ex- 
ploring and  developing  Pet  4  in  Alaska.  I 
would  submit — and  I  certainly  am  no  ex- 
pert on  Pet  4;  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  would  concxir,  how- 
ever— that  exploration  is  one  thing,  but 
development  is  quite  another.  Certainly, 
we  want  to  explore  Pet  4  and  find  out 
what  we  have  in  reserves.  We  do  not 
know.  But  to  develop  it?  It  is  ridiculous. 
We  would  have  to  go  back  and  double- 
barrel  the  Alaska  pipeline,  for  one  thing, 
and  then  build  a  little  spiu-  beyond. 

Let  us  really  get  with  the  program 
here  today.  Let  us  not  sit  here  and 
castigate  one  department  over  the  other. 
Let  us  try  to  do  what  we  really  feel  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  for  the  American 
public.  I  concur  with  H.R.  49.  The  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  right 
thing  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  national 
emergency  is  as  we  have  always  done: 
Let  the  military  services  have  anything 
they  need  right  off  the  top. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SiSK)  was  exactly  correct  when  he  said 
that  the  Navy  did  just  that  during  the 
last  energy  crisis,  and  they  will  again, 
I  am  sure. 

I  implore  the  Members  to  turn  back 
this  amendment,  turn  back  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  substitute.  The 
amendment  offered  here  on  the  naval 
strategic  reserve  or  the  military  stra- 
tegic reserve  is  not  all  bad,  but  we 
cannot  mandate  it  because  we  do  not 
have  the  place  to  store  it.  If  someone 
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talks  to  me  about  those  salt  domes,  re- 
mind himself  of  that  $2-a-barrel  figure 
for  oil  transport.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  as  well 
leave  all  the  oil  right  where  it  is. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs' substitute  bill  also  mandates  25 
percent.  That  is  incorrect.  The  Interior 
Committee  bill  authorizes  up  to  25  per- 
cent to  be  set  aside,  but  obviously  if  the 
country  does  not  have  places  to  store  it, 
there  is  no  sense  in  mandating  it. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  My  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEIGER    OF    ARIZONA 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  is  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser\ices,  and  all  debate  on  the  Stratton 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
end  at  10  minutes  to  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  demand  a  recorded 
vote. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty-three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quonun. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXin,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUOaUM   CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and  six 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Conrniittee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  fur- 
ther proceedings  imder  the  call  shall  be 
considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

At  the  time  the  quorimi  call  was  re- 
quested, there  was  pending  a  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  STEIGER)  to  limit  all  debate  on  the 
Hebert  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  to  10  minutes  to  5.  The  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  was  also 
pending  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Does  the  gentleman  still  insist  upon 
his  request? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  de- 
mand if  a  imanimous-consent  request 


were  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  legislation  to 
limit  time  solely  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  that  first  we  must  dispose 
of  the  motion. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  May  I  inquire  as  to  what 
the  gentleman's  motion  was? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  was  to  limit  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  all  amendments 
thereto  to  10  minutes  to  5. 

Does  the  gentleman  insist  on  his  de- 
mand for  a  recorded  vote  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  choice  but  to  insist  on  it  unless  some- 
one will  make  another  request. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  cease  within  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana to  limit  debate  on  the  Stratton 
amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  propose  to  take  the  entire  5  minutes, 
but  I  think  it  is  Important  that  before  we 
vote  we  fully  understand  what  this 
amendment  does.  I  might  point  out  that 
in  spite  of  some  of  the  strong  statements 
that  have  been  made  on  the  floor  earUer 
in  opposition  to  my  amendment,  this 
amendment  provides,  and  I  quote,  that — 

Upon  enactment  of  this  act  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shaU  commence  a  search  for  suit- 
able storage  facilities  within  which  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  (military)  may  be 
stockpiled. 

In  addition  section  (c)  says  that — 
At  such  time  as  suitable  storage  facilities 
become  available,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
will  stockpUe  up  to  25  percent  of  the  dally 
production  of  petroleum. 

So,  if  there  are  no  resources  available 
for  storing  this  oil,  either  in  salt  domes 
or  empty  storage  tanks  or  whatnot,  no 
storage  will  take  place.  It  will  only  take 
place  when  the  available  storage  capac- 
ity has  been  discovered  and  then  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  stockpile  "up  to" 
25  percent. 

If  he  only  wants  to  stockpile  5  per- 
cent, that  is  not  forbidden  imder  my 
amendment.  There  is  really  no  essential 
or  fundamental  difference  between  this 
and  the  provisions  of  section  3(c)  in  the 
Interior  Committee  bill.  In  fact,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  ,  who 
is  so  critical  of  the  use  of  salt  domes  was. 


if  my  recollection  is  correct,  the  very 
person  who  suggested  their  use  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  mandate,  as  has 
been  claimed  in  the  past,  that  it  be  at 
absolutely  25  percent? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No,  it  is  up  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  second,  it 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  the  storage 
capacity  wis  made  available? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  aware  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNCELL),  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Phaser)  ,  creates  a  much  stronger  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  strategic  reserves, 
and  is  much  more  consistent  with  HJl. 
7014,  the  bill  recently  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  in  terms  of  its  relation  to 
storage  of  strategic  reserves  and  in  terms 
of  the  costs  the  public  will  have  to  bear 
one  way  or  another  for  that  strategic 
reserve. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Din- 
cell)  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Praser)  provides  a  better 
mechanism  for  providing  a  lower  cost  for 
the  taxpayers.  I  think  the  Members 
should  be  aware  of  that  amendment  af- 
ter the  Stratton  amendment  is  voted 
on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EVANS  OF  COLO- 
RADO TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE 
or  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFF^ED  BY  MS.  HtBEKT 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Hubert:  Page  8. 
lines  6  and  7,  after  the  word  "national"  on 
line  6,  strike  out  the  balance  of  line  6  and 
the  portion  of  the  word  "particularly"  ap- 
pearing on  line  7,  and  insert  in  view  thereof 
the  word  "security". 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  supplied  copies  of  the  amendment 
to  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  concerns  the 
portion  of  the  substitute  on  page  2  which 
deals  with  defense.  On  line  4  it  is  stated 
that,  "in  this  chapter,  'national  de- 
fense' " — that  is  the  term  we  are  defin- 
ing— "Includes  the  needs  of,  and  the 
planning  and  preparedness  to  meet,  es- 
sential defense  industrial  and  military 
emergency  energy  requirements  relative 
to  the  national  safety,  welfare,  and  econ- 
omy, particularly  resulting  from  foreign 
military  or  economic  actions." 

My  amendment  would  define  "national 
defense"  as  follows: 

National  defense  Includes  the  needs  of, 
and  tbe  planning  and  preparedness  to  meet, 
essential  defense,  industrial  and  military 
emergency  energy  requirements  relative  to 
national  security  resiiltlng  from  foreign  mili- 
tary or  economic  actions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  definition  con- 
tained on  page  2(a)  (1) ,  is  terribly  broad. 
It  could  read  as  follows,  by  leaving  out 
a  few  words,  because  the  words  that  are 
included  in  the  definition  are  independ- 
ently capable  of  being  treated  without 
relation  to  the  others.  You  could  read 
it  this  way:  the  definition  of  "National 
defense"  Includes  the  needs  of,  and  the 
planning  and  preparedness  to  meet,  es- 
sential industrial  emergency  energy  re- 
quirements relative  to  the  national 
safety,  welfare,  and  economy,  not  solely 
related  to  but  particularly — and  that  is 
the  word  that  is  used — particularly  re- 
sulting from  foreign  military  or  econcHnic 
actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  national  defense  or  national 
security,  let  us  talk  about  national  de- 
fense and  let  us  talk  about  national 
security  and  not  make  it  possible  to 
broaden  the  definition  to  invoke  this 
definition  when  actuaUy  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  military  emergencies:  we 
should  not  be  talking  about  essential 
industrial  welfare. 

I  think  my  amendment  tightens  the 
definition.  I  think  It  is  appropriate  at 
this  point,  and  I  ask  for  approval  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Committee 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment.  The  definition 
that  Is  Included  in  this  bill  and  which 
the  gentleman  seeks  to  amend  was  a 
definition  that  was  purposely  designed 
to  be  broad  enough  so  that  we  could  take 
into  account  the  point  made,  for  ex- 
ample, a  moment  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Seiberling)  that  imless  we  have  a  strong 
economy  we  would  not  have  a  strong 
defense.  We  feel  our  defense  posture 
covers  more  than  military  forces  alone. 

The  genUeman  Is  seeking  how  to 
eliminate  these  words  and  is  seeking  to 
have  a  definition  which  Is  strictly  limited 
to  national  security. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  trying 
to  help  the  bill  or  make  it  less  palatable 
when  the  final  vote  comes  along? 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  when  we  define 
"national  defense,"  we  are  not  defining 
a  situation  where  we  are  including  the 
needs  and  the  planning  and  prepared- 
ness to  meet  essential  industrial  emer- 
gency requirements  relative  to  the  na- 
tional safety,  welfare,  and  economy. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
are  going  to  accept  the  definition  as  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  5919  appearing  on  page  2, 
lines  4  through  10,  that  the  broadness 
of  the  definition  of  "national  defense" 
goes  far  beyond  what  we  traditionally 
have  considered  as  national  defense.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  strike  out 
the  words  on  lines  8  and  9.  "safety,  wel- 
fare, and  economy,"  and  then  the  word 
particularly  on  line  9,  and  in  lieu  thereof, 
substitute  the  word,  "security,"  so  we  are 
talking  about  national  defense  or  nation- 
al security  that  results  from  a  foreign 
military  or  economic  action. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  again,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  this  amendment 
makes  the  substitute  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  more  palatable  to  him 
if  his  amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  not  offer  it  unless  it  did. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Do  I  take  it  that  is 
a  "yes"  answer? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  that  is  a 
"yes"  answer. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado) there  were — ayes  8,  noes  14. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  modified, 
and  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  read  the 
modification. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  1,  delete  "two  hundred  thou- 
sand" and  substitute  "three  hundred 
thousand". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MH.  DINGELI,  TO  THK 
AB4ENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 
TT7TE.    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HUBERT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature-  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincell  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
offered  by  Mr.  H±bert:  Page  3,  strike  out 
lines  18  and  19  and  Insert  the  following: 

(3)  Section  7422  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  surface 
rights  to  the  lands  and  waters  comprising 
naval  petroleum  reserve  niunbered  4  shall  be 


administered  as  a  unit  of  the  National  wild- 
life Refuge  System  by  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  In  accordance  with  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd-ee). 
such  administration  of  such  surface  rights 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  primary  use  of  the  lands  and  waters 
within  naval  petroleum  reserve  nimibered  4 
for  purposes  consistent  with  this  chapter 
shall  not  be  adversely  affected.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  about  which  my  col- 
leagues have  received  communications  in 
the  last  few  days  from  the  Sierra  Club 
and  from  other  nationwide  conservation 
organizations.  It  Is  an  amedment  which 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  in  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment indicated  it  had  no  objection 
to.  It  is  one  to  which,  in  a  statement 
cleared  by  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  said  they  had  no 
objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  point  of  order  to  the  germane- 
ness of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
saeld  for  the  point  of  order.  The  point 
of  order  is  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rules 
that  the  point  of  order  is  too  late. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
have  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  could  only  be 
made  before  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan was  recognized  with  respect  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  were  other  amendments  presented 
late  by  this  gentleman,  a  number  of 
times. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  refuses  to  jrleld. 

Under  regular  order,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  substantially  Identical  to 
matters  testified  to  by  witnesses  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  In  connection 
with  legislation  before  the  Committt^e 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  H.R. 
1520. 
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In  that  proposal  the  surface  rights  to 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  would 
have  been  overlaid  with  a  fish  and  wild- 
life refuge  administered  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  amendment 
is  very,  very  carefully  drafted  so  as  to 
preserve  the  purposes  for  which  the 
petroleum  reserve  is  set  up;  that  is,  that 
If  authorized  by  law,  production  not  be 
Impeded  by  the  amendment,  and  that  if 
exploration  is  authorized  by  law,  the 
Navy  or  the  administrative  agency  could 
proceed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
engage  in  all  activities,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, or  anything  else,  elsewhere 
authorized  by  law,  but  not  specifically 
authorized  by  this  amendment. 

The  idea  is  to  do  what  appears  to  be 
urgently  needed  in  connection  with  a  very 
large  tract  of  land  on  which  the  largest 
wild,  native  caribou  herd  and  some  of 
the  largest  collections  of  Arctic  fauna 
move,  wolves,  caribou,  and  so  forth, 
which  could  be  protected  under  appro- 
priate regulations  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, subject  to  the  wishes  and  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  exploration,  and,  if  au- 
thorized by  law,  development. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  is  an  essential 
step  toward  preservation  of  an  extremely 
precious  natural  resource. 

The  amendment  has  the  specific  en- 
dorsement of  the  Sierra  Club  and  most  of 
the  other  nationwide  conservation  or- 
ganizations. It  is  a  proposal  which  would 
protect  areas  of  unique  value  insofar 
as  history,  insofar  as  wildlife,  insofar  as 
fishing  resources,  and  insofar  as  fun  are 
concerned. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  does  not  in- 
trude into  the  previously  authorized 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  It  does  not 
intrude  Into  the  rights  of  natives  which 
are  subject  to  adjudication  under  other 
statutes.  It  does  not  Intrude  into  the 
rights  of  the  Navy  or  other  agencies  to 
administer  this  reserve  or  to  utilize  its 
authority  for  the  development,  explora- 
tion, or  whatever  else  would  be  elsewhere 
authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  area  is  almost 
unique  in  that  it  is  large  enough  to 
serve  as  a  single  ecological  system,  one 
wherein  there  is  sufficient  room  for  the 
caribou  herds  to  engage  in  the  necessary 
migration  and  for  other  major  species  of 
migratory  Arctic  wildlife  to  exist  in  its 
natural  state. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  refuge — and  I  want  to  make 
this  very  plain — does  not  prevent  de- 
velopment of  other  resources  where 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  and  that 
refuges  at  this  time  are  open  to  mineral 
exploration,  including  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  rights  of  native  peoples  in  areas  of 
this  kind  are  set  out  and  protected  under 
the  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  They 
are  not  inferred  here.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
Government  to  areas  of  this  kind  under 
other  statutes,  for  other  uses,  are  fully 
protected. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  accept  this  amendment, 
which  Is  endorsed  by  almost  all  the 
nationwide  conservation  organizations. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  would  the  amend- 
ment do?  What  does  it  provide? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  sees  to  it  that  the 
siu^ace  rights  are  admhiistered  properly. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   (Mr.  Dingell) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.   Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  this 
question:  Exactly  what  does  the  amend- 
ment do? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  if  he  has  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Sierra  Club  and  also  from 
me,  he  would  see  that  the  area  of  naval 
petroleum  reserve  would  be  administered 
as  a  fish  and  wildlife  refuge,  as  a  unit  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  All  22  million  acres  of  it? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  All  22  million  acres. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  why,  this  is  just  abso- 
lutely nothing,  nothing  at  all,  only  22 
million  acres  of  wildlife  refuge,  just  22 
million  acres. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da say  that,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
supports  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 
I  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  not  be  persuaded  that  this  is  what  I 
believe  has  been  called  or  known  as  a 
cheap  environmental  proposal  because  it 
most  certainly  Is  not  cheap.  Further- 
more, as  has  been  pointed  out,  this  Is  a 
long  way  from  an  innocent  bill  in  which 
unknown  procedures  are  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  be  carried  out. 

This  Is  a  further  attempt  by  the  wild- 
life people  to  control  areas  In  which  they 
have  no  authority,  no  responsibility  or 
expertise,  and,  indeed,  they  have  not  got 
sufficient  personnel  to  handle.  If  we 
created  this  area  we  would  have  to 
triple  the  personnel  In  the  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. Believe  me,  that  would  be  disastrous, 
and  not  only  could  we  not  get  them,  but 
we  would  certainly  create  a  new  energy 
shortage  just  getting  those  people  out 
there. 

The  fact  Is  that  Navy  Pet  4  has  as 
much  business  being  a  wildlife  refuge  as 
I  do  being  an  officer  In  the  gentleman's 
local  Sierra  Club. 

If  the  Members  do  not  understand 
that.  I  will  simply  tell  them  that  they 
have  no  business  operating  in  Navy 
Pet  4. 

If  the  Members  think  that  the  Interior 
Department  bill  Is,  as  the  Chairman,  the 


gentleman  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Hubert) 
says,  is  a  security  threat  to  the  country, 
then  this  proposed  amendment  might 
well  have  been  initiated  by  whatever  ene- 
mies we  have  left  who  are  clever  enough 
to  sabotage  our  petroleum  reserves,  and 
If  so  this  is  the  fastest  way  to  do  so  that 
was  ever  invented.  Let  us  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

We  are  presently  in  the  process  of 
studying,  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  lands  in  Alaska 
for  their  wilderness  values,  and  what 
values  exist  for  i>arks,  forest  lands,  scenic 
rivers,  and  scenic  forests.  To  take  23 
million  acres  of  land,  which  is  opposed  by 
the  native  groups  affected,  by  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  by  every  group  of  people 
that  know  this  area,  regardless  of  what 
the  Sierra  Club  says.  To  do  this  without 
proper  hearings  would  be  a  travesty.  As  a 
result,  I  say  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  trying  to  do  by  his 
amendment  at  this  time,  is  to  fittempt  to 
deprive  this  Nation  of  its  ablLtty  to  pro- 
vide itself  with  the  energy  it  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  Isist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  language  that 
appears  on  page  6  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

On  page  6,  beginning  on  line  10,  the 
following  language  appears : 

(c)  Any  disposition  of  the  United  States 
share  of  the  production  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7422(d)  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  that  an  amount  of 
petroleum  products  equal  in  value  to  the 
crude  oil  and  associated  gases  ^and  liquids 
supplied  from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
shall  be  made  available  exclusively  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  to  page  7,  the  top 
thereof,  beginning  at  line  3,  section  (1) 
where  the  amendment  refers  to  the  naval 
petrolemn  and  oil  shale  reserves  spe- 
cial fund,  I  find  the  following  language: 

(1)  all  proceeds  realized  under  this  chapter 
from  the  disposition  of  the  United  States 
share  of  petroleum  or  refined  products,  oil 
and  gas  products,  including  royalty  products: 

Shall  be  paid  Into  the  naval  petroleum 
and  oil  shale  reserves  special  fund.  My 
question,  which  I  will  refer  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Navy  or  Armed  Forces 
are  getting  two  things.  Are  they  not  get- 
ting petroleum  products  on  page  6.  and 
In  addition  thereto,  proceeds  at  the  top 
of  page  7,  so  that  we  are  not  only  getting 
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sua  equivalent  amount  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts equal  in  value  to  the  crude  oil  and 
associated  gases  and  liquids  supplied 
from  the  naval  petroleimi  reserves,  but 
we  are  also  getting  proceeds? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HlrlBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Yes;  I  can  imderstand  that  very  read- 
ily. In  reality,  that  is  a  bookkeeping  proc- 
ess within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  same  product, 
but  it  is  an  arrangement  simply  involving 
the  bookkeeping  involved. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Then  it  would 
be  true  that  on  page  6  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  receiving  an  amount  of  petro- 
leum products  equal  in  value,  that  they 
would  get  that  amount  by  paying  for  it 
by  an  appropriate  bookkeeping  entry? 

Mr.  HfeBERT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Hebert). 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  102,  noes  305, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  3641 
AYES— 102 


Anminrlo 

Oonzalez 

Myers.  Pa. 

Annstrong 

Hubert 

Nedzi 

Afihbrook 

Henderson 

Nichols 

Barrett 

Hicks 

Obey 

B«*rd.  Tenn. 

Hlllis 

OTleUl 

Bennett 

Holt 

Passman 

BerUl 

Horton 

Patten.  N.J. 

Boggs 

Ichord 

Pike 

Bnaux 

Jeffords 

Poage 

Breckinridge 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Price 

Brlnkley 

Kasten 

Bandall 

Brown.  Ohio 

Kazen 

Roberts 

Biirleaon,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Robinson 

Carney 

LaFalce 

Satterfleld 

Carr 

Landnim 

Schulze 

Caaey 

Leggett 

Shipley 

Cederberg 

Levitas 

Bikes 

Chappell 

Long,  La. 

Slack 

CoUlnB,  Tex. 

Lott 

Spence 

D'AmouiB 

McDonald 

Staggers 

Daniel,  Dan 

McFaU 

Steed 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

McKay 

Stephens 

DanlelB,  N.J. 

Mahon 

Stratton 

DavlB 

Mann 

Stuckey 

de  la  Gazza 

Michel 

Treen 

Derrick 

Mil  ford 

Waggonner 

Dickinson 

MUler.  Ohio 

Walsh 

Downey 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

White 

Evana,  Colo. 

MoUohan 

Whltehurst 

Plynt 

Moore 

Whltten 

Flood 

Mottl 

WUson.  Bob 

Ford.  Mich. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wylie 

Oialmo 

Murtha 

Young.  Tex. 

OInn 

Myers,  Ind. 
NOES— 305 

Zeferetti 

Abzug 

Baldus 

Bowen 

Adams 

Baucxis 

Brademas 

Addabbo 

Bauman 

Brodhead 

Ambro 

Beard.  BJ. 

Brooks 

Anderson, 

BedeU 

Broomfleld 

Calif. 

Bell 

Brown,  Mich. 

Andrews, 

Bergland 

Broyhlll 

N.Dak. 

Biaggl 

Buchanan 

Archer 

Blester 

Burgener 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Burke.  Calif. 

Aspln 

Blanchard 

Burke,  Pla. 

AuOoln 

Blouin 

Burke,  Mass. 

Badlllo 

Boland 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Bafalls 

BoUlng 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cblsbolm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 

Derwliiski 
Devlne 
DlngeU 
Dodd 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
&lenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Pindley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Florio 
Flowers 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Orassley 
Green 
Oude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Ball 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
^elBtoekl 


Hlghtower 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColIlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  HI. 
Natcher 
Neal 
NU 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Ottinger 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Press!  er 


Preyer 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Wampler 
Wa^onan 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolfr 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Oa. 
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Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Bonker 
Brown,  Calif. 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  ni. 
Cotter 


Dlggs 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Foley 

Pulton 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hinshaw 

Meyner 

Montgomery 

Morgan 


Moss 

Quie 

Reiiss 

Rhodes 

Scheuer 

Teague 

Wright 

Zablockl 


So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Ilii- 
nets  against. 

Mr.   Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  it 
shall  now  be  in  order  to  consider  en  bloc 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  now 
printed  in  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  3,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert  the 
following:  "TITLE  I". 

Page  3,  line  20,  strike  out  "That  In"  and 
Insert  "Sec.   101.  In". 

Page  4,  line  1,  Insert  "the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves,"  immediately  before  "the  National 
Park  System,". 

Page  4,  line  6,  Insert  a  period  Immediately 
after  "Alaska". 

Page  4,  strike  out  line  7. 

Page  4,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows  down  through  line  2,  Page  5. 

Page  5.  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and  in- 
sert "Sec.  102". 

Page  7,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "on 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num'sered  4". 

Page  7,  line  12,.  strike  out  "of  such  re- 
serve". 

Page  7,  after  line  20,  jisert  the  following: 
TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Chapter  641  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows — 

(1)  Immediately  before  section  7421  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"I  7420.  Definitions 

"(a)  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'National  defense'  Includes  the  needs 
of,  and  the  planning  and  preparedness  to 
meet,  essential  defense  Industrial  and  mili- 
tary emergency  energy  requirements  relative 
to  the  national  safety,  welfare,  and  economy, 
particularly  resulting  from  foreign  military 
or  economic  actions. 

"(2)  'Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Re- 
serves' means  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  reserves  established  by  this  chapter,  in- 
cluding naval  petroleum  reserve  numbered  1 
(Elk  Hills),  located  In  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, established  by  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  on  September  2,  1912;  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  number  2  (Buena  Vista),  lo- 
cated in  Kern  County,  California,  established 
by  Executive  Order  of  the  President  on  De- 
cember 13,  1912;  naval  petroleum  reserve 
numbered  3  (Teapot  I}ome),  located  in  Wy- 
oming, established  by  Executive  Order  of 
the  President  on  April  30,  1915;  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  numbered  4,  Alaska,  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  Brooks  Range,  established 
by  Executive  Order  of  the  President  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1923;  oil  shale  reserve  numbered  1. 
located  In  Colorado  established  by  Executive 
Order  of  the  President  of  December  6,  1916, 
ss  amended  by  Executive  Order  of  June  12, 
1919;  oil  shale  reserve  numbered  2,  located 
In  Utah,  established  by  Executive  Order  of 
the  President  of  December  6,  1916;  and  oil 
shale  reserve  numbered  3,  located  in  Colo- 
rado, established  by  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  of  September  27,  1924. 

"(3)  'Petroleum'  Includes  crude  oil,  asso- 
ciated gases,  natural  gasoline  and  other  re- 
lated hydrocarbons,  oil  shale,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  any  such  resources. 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy." 

(2)  Section  7421(a)   Is  amended — 
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(A)  by  striking  out  "for  naval  purposes" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  of  the 
armed  forces";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  7438  hereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  chapter". 

(3)  Section  7422  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: ^  _  , 

••(d)(1)  In  order  to  place  certain  naval 
petroleum  reserves  in  a  proven  state  of  read- 
iness to  produce  petroleum,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized — 

"(A)  to  explore,  develop,  operate  and  pro- 
duce petroleum,  from  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves numbered  1,  2  and  3  at  a  rate  con- 
sistent with  sound  oilfield  engineering  prac- 
tices up  to  200,000  barrels  per  day  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  three  years  conunenclng 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  legislation; 

and 

'•(B)  to  construct  or  procure  pipelines  and 
associated  facilities  for  transporting  oil,  as- 
sociated liquids  and  gases,  from  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  to  the 
points  where  such  production  will  be  refined 
or  shipped. 

Such  pipelines  at  naval  petroleum  reserve 
numbered  1  shall  have  a  combined  delivery 
capability  ot  not  less  than  350,000  barrels 
per  day,  and  shall  be  fully  operable  by  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  The  production  authorization  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
Is  conditioned  upon  the  Secretary  reaching 
an  agreement  with  the  private  owner  to 
continue  operation  of  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve numbered  1  under  a  unitized  plan 
contract  which  adequately  protects  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

"(3)  The  production  of  petroleum  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  is  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this 
section  relating  to  Presidential  approval  or 
Congressional   authorization." 

(4)  Section  7423  U  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  before  "The  Secretary"; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  During  the  three-year  period  of  pro- 
duction authorized  by  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 7422  (during  which  three-year  period 
the  consultation  requirements  of  section 
7431(3)  are  waived),  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit annual  reports  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  detailing — 

"(1)  the  status  of  the  exploration  and 
development  program  at  each  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves; 

"(2)  the  production  which  has  been 
achieved  at  each  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves pursuant  to  that  authorization,  in- 
cluding the  disposition  of  such  production 
and  the  proceeds  realized  therefrom; 

"(3)  the  status  of  the  pipeline  construc- 
tion and  procurement  authorized  by  such 
subsection  (d); 

"(4)  any  need  for  modification  of  the  pro- 
duction levels  authorized  by  such  subsection 
(d),  including  any  recommendation  for  con- 
tinuing production  beyond  the  three-year 
period  provided  In  such  subsection;  and 

"(5)  the  plans  for  further  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  production  at  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  numbered  4." 

(6)  Section  7430(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Notv^thstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  sale  of  the  United  States  share 
of  petroleum,  gas,  other  hydrocarbons,  oil 
shale,  or  products  therefrom,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  at  public  sale  to  the  high- 
est qualified  bidder  at  such  time,  in  such 
amounts,  and  after  such  advertising  as  the 
Secretary  considers  proper  and  without  re- 
gard to  Federal,  State,  or  local  regulations 
controlling  sales  or  allocation  of  petroleum 
products." 


(6)  Section  7430  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection:  ^  „.,.  ^ 

"(c)  Any  disposition  of  the  United  States 
share  of  the  production  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7422(d)  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  Insure  that  an  amount  of  pe- 
troleum products  equal  In  value  to  the  crude 
oil  and  associated  gases  and  liquids  supplied 
from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  be 
made  available,  exclusively  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Any  disposition 
of  that  production  shall  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  full  and  equal  opportunity  for  ac- 
quisition of  the  petroleum  and  associated 
products  by  all  interested  companies,  in- 
cluding major  and  Independent  oil  refineries 

alike." 

(7)    Section  7432  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 
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7432.  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Re- 
serves Special  Fund 
"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  Department  a  special 
fund  designated  the  'Naval  Petroleum  and 
OU  Shale  Reserves  Special  Fund".  There  shall 
be  credited  to  such  fund — 

"(1)  all  proceeds  realized  under  this  chap- 
ter from  the  disposition  of  the  United  States 
share  of  petroleum  or  refined  products,  oil 
and  gas  products,  including  royalty  products; 
"(2)  the  net  proceeds,  If  any,  realized  from 
sales  or  exchanges  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  of  refined  petroleum  products  ac- 
cruing to  the  benefit  of  any  component  of 
that  Department  as  the  result  of  any  such 
sales  or  exchanges;  and 

"(3)  such  additional  sums  as  have  been, 
or  may  be,  appropriated  for  the  maintenance, 
operation,  exploration,  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale 
reserves. 

"(b)  Funds  available  In  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum and  on  Shale  Reserve  Special  Fund 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  such 
sums  as  are  specified  In  annual  congressional 
appropriations  acts  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(1)  exploration,  prospecting,  conserva- 
tion, development,  use,  operation  and  pro- 
duction of  the  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale 
Reserves  as  authorized  by  this  chapter; 

"(2)  production.  Including  preparation  for 
production  as  authorized  by  this  act,  or  as 
may  hereafter  be  authorized;  and 

"(3)  the  construction  and  operation  of  fa- 
cilities both  within  and  outside  the  naval 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  incident  to 
the  production  and  the  delivery  of  crude  pe- 
troleum and  derivatives.  Including  pipelines 
and  shipping  terminals. 

"(c)  The  budget  estimates  for  annual  ap- 
propriations from  the  Naval  Petroleum  and 
Oil  Shale  Reserve  Special  Fund  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  and 
Oil  Shale  Reserves  tuid  shall  be  presented  by 
the  President  Independently  of  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(d)  Contracts  obligating  only  such  funds 
as  are  appropriated  and  made  available  annu- 
ally my  be  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  for 
periods  of  not  more  than  five  years  renew- 
able for  a  like  term." 

(8)  Section  7433(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  credited  to  the 
Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserve  Spe- 
cial Fund." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  641  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  before 

"7421.  Jurisdiction  and  control." 

the  following: 
"7420.  Definitions.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out 

"7432.    Expenditures:    appropriations  avail- 
able." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"7432.  Naval  Petroleum  and  OU 
Reserve  Special  Fund." 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  establish  a  study  group  which  shall 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  Na- 
tional Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (Mili- 
tary) (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Reserve").  Any  such  Reserve  should 
Include  petroleum  stored  at  strategic  loca- 
tions, or  available  for  delivery  to  such  loca- 
tions, and  Include  faculties  for  storage, 
transportation  or  processing  thereof.  In 
computing  the  amount  of  petroleum  to  be 
stored  In  such  Reserve,  the  Peacetime  Oper- 
ating Stocks  and  Preposltloned  War  Reserve 
Stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
not  be  Included.  Such  Reserve  should  be  In 
addition  to  any  National  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  (ClvUlan)  which  may  be  otherwise 
provided  for. 

(b)  The  investigation  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  Include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to,  determinations  with  respect  to 
the  size,  scope,  objectives,  and  all  cost  fac- 
tors associated  with  the  establishment,  of 
the  Reserve.  In  arriving  at  its  findings  and 
recommendations,  the  study  group  shall  con- 
sult with,  and  seek,  the  position  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  relative  to  the  overall  posture 
of  the  Reserve. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shaU  report  to  the  Congress  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  study 
group. 


Mr.  MELCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  en  bloc  may  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendments  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  as  described  in  the 
rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
under  the  rule  the  amendments  are  of- 
fered and  presented  en  bloc.  They  have 
been  presented. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they 
have  been  presented,  imder  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
wish  to  debate  the  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  explain  to  the  House  that  the  amend- 
ments that  are  now  before  us  are  almost 
identical  to  H.R.  5919,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices bill  that  we  have  just  voted  down.  I 
would  encourage  the  House  to  reject 
these  amendments,  so  that  then  we  could 
get  on  under  the  rule  of  to  considering 
our  Interior  bill,  H.R.  49,  as  presented  by 
the  Interior  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    IN   THE    NATURE    OF    A    SUBSTriUTE 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    MELCHER 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Melcher:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  In  order  to  develop  petroleum  re- 
serves of  the  United  States  which  need  to  be 
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regulated  m  a  manner  to  meet  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  national  defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Prudent,  Is  authorized  to  establish  national 
petroleum  reserves  on  any  reserved  or  un- 
reserved public  lands  of  the  United  States 
(except  lands  In  the  National  Park  System, 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  areas  now 
under  review  for  Inclusion  In  the  Wilderness 
System  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
WUdemess  Act  of  1964,  and  lands  in  Alaska 
other  than  those  In  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  4 ) . 

Sec.  2.  No  national  i>etroIeum  reserve  that 
Includes  all  or  part  of  an  existing  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve  shall  be  established  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  when  so  established,  the  portion 
of  such  naval  reserve  included  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  excluded  from  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Upon  the  Inclusion  in  a  national  petro- 
leum reserve  of  any  land  which  Is  In  a  naval 
petroleum  reserve  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  any  equipment,  facilities,  or  other 
property  of  the  Elepartment  of  the  Navy 
iised  in  operations  on  the  land  so  included 
any  records,  maps,  exhibits,  or  other  Informa- 
tional data  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  connection  with  the  land  so  Included  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  who 
shall  thereafter  be  authorized  to  use  them  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  assume 
tbe  responsibilities  and  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  any  contract 
which  now  exists  with  respect  to  activities 
on  a  naval  petrole\un  reserve  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  oil  and  gas  in  the  national 
petroleum  reserves  In  the  contiguous  forty- 
eight  States  established  pursuant  to  section 
2  may  be  developed  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  approved  by  the  President.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  explore,  de- 
velop or  produce  the  oU  and  gas  or  shall  use 
competitive  bidding  procedures  with  prior 
public  notice  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  of 
tbe  terms  and  conditions  for  any  contract, 
or  operating  agreement  for  development  and 
production  of  oU  and  gas  from  a  national 
petroleum  reserve.  If  the  Secretary  does  not 
explore,  develop  and  produce  oil  and  gas 
from  the  areas  known  as  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Numbered  1.  2.  and  3,  these  re- 
serves shall  only  be  explored,  developed  and 
produced  by  competitive  bid  contracts  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  by  tbe  United  States 
of  a  monetary  sum  rather  than  a  share  of 
production:  Provided,  That  be  shall  not  en- 
ter Into  any  such  contract  with  an  owner 
of  any  part  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1,  and  be  shall  not  authorize  any 
production  within  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1  unless  he  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  current  owner  of  part  of  the 
Reserve  to  continue  operations  under  a  unit 
plan  contract  which  protects  tbe  public 
interest.  Such  terms  and  conditions  and  also 
plans  for  the  development  of  each  area  ol 
tbe  national  petroleum  reserves  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  but  shall 
not  become  effective  until  ninety  days  after 
final  notice  has  been  published  and  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  Congress  (not  counting  days 
on  which  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  tbe  Senate  is  not  In  session  for  three 
consecultve  days  or  more)  and  then  only  if 
neither  tbe  House  of  Representatives  nor 
tbe  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. Xacb  prc^MMd  plan  of  development  and 
each  amendment,  thereof  shall  explain  In 
detail  the  method  of  development  and  pro- 
duction proposed  and  shall  provide  for  dis- 
posal and  transportation  of  tbe  oil  consist- 
ent with  the  public  Interest.  Kacb  proposed 


plan  of  develc^ment  shall  provide  that  the 
terms  of  every  sale  or  exchange  of  oU  and 
gas  from  a  national  petroleum  reserve  shall 
be  so  structured  as  to  give  a  full  and  equal 
opportunity  for  tbe  acquisition  of,  or  ex- 
change for,  the  oil  and  gas  by  all  Interested 
companies,  Including  major  and  independ- 
ent oil  producers  and  refiners  alike  and  shall 
be  so  structured  as  to  Include  blocks  small 
enough  to  permit  small  companies  to  offer 
viable  bids  on  tbe  oil  tendered.  Each  pro- 
posed plan  of  development  shall  also  explain 
the  relative  need  for  developing  tbe  oil 
and  gas  resources  in  order  to  meet  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  compared  with 
the  need  for  prohibiting  such  development 
In  order  to  further  some  other  public  Inter- 
est. All  geological  and  geophysical  Informa- 
tion collected  and  developed  pursuant  to  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the 
plan  shall  be  made  available  when  tbe  plan 
is  submitted  to  Congress.  Any  additional  In- 
formation collected  pursuant  to  the  powers 
granted  under  this  Act.  whether  In  inter- 
preted or  raw  data  form,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  within  a  period  of 
thirty  days  after  its  collection  or  Interpre- 
tation. 

(b)(1)  At  each  stage  In  the  formulation 
and  promulgation  of  any  terms  and  condi- 
tions, plans  of  development  or  amendment 
thereto,  and  rules  and  regulations,  and  at 
each  stage  in  the  entering  and  making  of 
contracts  and  operating  arrangements,  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  and  give  due  consideration  to 
the  views  and  advice  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

(2)  All  plans  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  this 
Act  shall  contain  a  report  by  tbe  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  on  the  antici- 
pated effects  upon  competition  of  such  plans. 

(3)  No  contract  or  operating  arrangement 
may  be  made  or  Issued  under  this  Act  until 
at  least  30  days  after  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  notifies  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
proposed  contract  or  operating  arrangement. 
Such  notification  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
In  order  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  to  whether  such  contract  or  operat- 
ing arrangement  would  create  or  maintain  a 
situation  inconsistent  with  the  antltnzst 
laws.  If  the  Attorney  General  advises  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a  contract  or 
operating  arrangement  would  create  or  main- 
tain such  a  situation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  not  make  or  Issue  that  con- 
tract or  operating  arrangement  unless  he 
thereafter  conducts  a  public  hearing  on  the 
record  In  accordance  with  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  and  finds  therein  that 
such  contract  or  operating  arrangement  is 
necessary  to  effectuate  tbe  purposes  of  tbU 
Act,  that  it  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest,  and  that  there  are  no  reaisonable 
alternatives  consistent  with  this  Act,  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  the  public  interest. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  convey  to  any  person,  association,  cor- 
poration. Joint  ventiue,  or  other  business  or- 
ganization Immunity  from  civil  or  criminal 
liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  tbe  antitrust  laws. 

(5)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  means — 

(A)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2, 
1890  (15  VS.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(B)  tbe  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1969  (16  UJ3.C. 
et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

(C)  tbe  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Act 
(15  n.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  tbe  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  tbe  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses", approved  August  27,  1894  (15  VS.c. 
8  and  9) ,  as  amended;  or 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  592 
(15  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21a). 

(c)  Any  oil  or  gas  produced  from  such 
petroleum  reserves,  except  such  oil  or  gas 
which  is  either  exchanged  In  similar  quan- 
tities for  convenience  or  Increased  efficiency 
of  transportation  with  persons  or  the  govern- 
ment of  an  adjacent  foreign  state,  or  which 
is  temporarily  exported  for  convenience  or 
Increased  efficiency  of  transportation  across 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and  re- 
enters the  United  States,  shall  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  re- 
quirements of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  (Act  of  December  30,  1969;  83 
Stat.  841)  and.  In  addition,  before  any  oil  or 
gas  subject  to  this  section  may  be  exported 
under  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ment and  penalty  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  the  President  must  make  and  publish 
an  express  finding  that  such  exports  will  not 
diminish  the  total  quality  or  quantity  of 
oil  and  gas  available  to  the  United  States 
and  are  In  the  national  Interest  and  are  in 
accord  with  tbe  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969. 

(d)  Pursuant  to  any  program  hereafter 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  the  President 
may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  not  more 
than  25  percentum  of  the  oil  produced  from 
such  national  petroleum  reserves  shall  be 
placed  in  strategic  storage  facilities  or  ex- 
changed for  oil  and  gas  products  of  equal 
value  which  shall  be  placed  in  such  strategic 
storage  facilities. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  oil  and  gas  which  Is  produced 
from  the  national  petroleum  reserves  and 
which  Is  owned  by  the  United  States.  Such 
contracts  shall  be  Issued  by  competitive  bid- 
ding, shall  be  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  and  shall  be  In  amounts  which  will 
permit  tbe  attainment  of  the  objectives  for 
disp)osal  and  transportation  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraph (a)  of  this  section.  Each  bid  of- 
fering shall  be  structured  to  include  blocks 
small  enough  to  permit  small  refiners  to  of- 
fer viable  bids  on  the  oil  tendered.  The 
United  States  shall  not  enter  Into  any  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  the  area  known  as  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1  which  shall  result  In 
any  person,  association,  or  corporation  ob- 
taining directly  or  Indirectly,  control  over 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  oil  produced 
from  that  Reserve  during  any  single  year. 
All  proceeds  from  any  such  contract  for  the 
sale  of  oil  and  gas  produced  from  areas  des- 
ignated as  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  explore  for  oU  and  gas 
on  the  area  designated  as  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4  If  it  Is  Included  in  a 
National  Petroleum  Reserve  and  he  shall  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  on  his  plan  for 
exploration  of  such  reserve;  Provided,  That 
no  development  leading  to  production  shall 
be  undertaken  unless  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. He  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  under- 
take a  study  of  tbe  feaslbUlty  of  delivery 
systems  with  respect  to  oil  and  gas  which 
may  be  produced  from  such  reserve;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Inte- 
rior shall,  through  a  Task  Force,  Including 
representatives  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation,  the  U.S. 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  and  the  OfBce  of 
National  Petroleum  Reserves  established  by 
this  Act,  functioning  cooperatively,  study 
and  review  the  values  and  best  uses  of  the 
public  domain  lands  contained  In  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4  as  sub- 
sistence lands  for  natives,  scenic,  historical, 
recreational,  flsb  and  wildlife,  wilderness  or 
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for  other  purposes,  and,  within  three  years, 
submit  to  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
such  designation  of  areas  of  those  lands  as 
may  be  appropriate  and,  Provided  further, 
that  oil  and  gas  exploration  within  the 
ntukok  River  and  Teheshepuk  Lake  areas 
and  others  containing  significant  subsistence, 
recreational,  fish  and  wildlife,  historical  or 
scenic  values,  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
so  as  to  preserve  such  surface  values. 

(g)  Any  pipeline  which  carries  oil  or  gas 
produced  from  the  national  petroleum 
reserves  shall  be  operated  and  maintained 
as  a  common  carrier  and  shall  accept,  con- 
vey, and  transport  without  discrimination 
and  at  reasonable  rates  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  national  petroleum  reserves.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  provide  In  every 
contract  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  oU  or 
gas  produced  from  such  reserves  that  the 
contracting  party,  if  owner  or  operator  of  a 
controlling  Interest  in  any  pipeline  or  any 
company  operating  the  pipeline  which  carries 
oil  or  gas  produced  from  the  national  petro- 
leum resei-ves,  shall  at  reasonable  rates  and 
without  discrimination  accept  and  convey 
tbe  oil  and  gas  which  Is  produced  from  tbe 
reserves  of  the  Government  or  of  any  citizen 
or  company  not  the  owner  of  any  pipeline 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  shall  have  the  authority  to 
declare  forfeit  any  contract,  operating  agree- 
ment, right-of-way,  permit  or  easement  held 
by  any  person  or  entity  violating  such  rules 
or  regulations.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  natural  gas  common  carrier  pipeline 
operated  by  any  person  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  any  public 
utility  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or 
municipal  regulatory  agency  having  juris- 
diction to  regulate  the  rates  and  charges  for 
the  sale  of  natural  gas  to  consumers  within 
the  State  or  municipality. 

(h)  With  respect  to  pipelines  and  related 
input  and  terminal  facilities  In  the  vicinity 
of  any  national  i>etroleum  reserve,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
by  purchase.  Including  condemnation,  such 
property  Interests  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  tbe  transportation  by 
purchasers  of  oil  and  gas  from  any  national 
petroleum  reserve  to  refinery  points  or  points 
of  interconnection  with  common  carrier  pipe- 
lines. Tbe  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
construct  such  pipelines  and  related  Input 
and  terminal  facilities  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  In  order  to  effectuate  disposals 
cf  oil  and  gas  from  national  petroleum  re- 
serves in  accordance  with  the  objectives  set 
forth  In  subparagraph  (a)  above. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  OfBce  cf 
National  Petroleum  Reserves  which  shall 
have  as  Its  head  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secret.iry 
shall  delegate  all  functions  and  duties  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  to  the  Director.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Director,  there  shall  be  appointed 
by  tbe  Secretary  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification 
and  general  schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  No  person  appointed  to  the  Office  of 
National  Petroleum  Reserves  shall,  during 
his  term  in  office,  be  engaged  In  any  busi- 
ness, nor  have  any  financial  Interest  In  any 
business  entity,  which  Is  engaged  In  the  ex- 
ploration, development,  production,  trans- 
portation or  sale  of  gas  or  oil.  Before  accept- 
ing employment  with  the  Office  of  National 
Petroleum  Reserves,  each  employee  must 
agree,  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  ter- 
mination of  employment,  not  to  accept  em- 
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ployment  with,  or  receive  any  benefit,  finan- 
cial or  otherwise,  from  any  business  entity 
which  Is  engaged  In  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, production,  transportation  or  sale  of 
oil  or  gas. 

Mr.  MELCHER  (during  the  reaciing). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  is  the  same 
text  as  has  been  printed  in  the  Record 
on  June  26,  and  it  is  the  text  that  has 
been  available  all  afternoon  on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
point  of  order  against  thg  amendment  on 
the  basis  that  the  amendment  offered 
includes  a  sentence  relating  to  strategic 
defense.  The  original  bill,  H.R.  49,  had 
no  such  reference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
specify  the  language  he  refers  to? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  language  which  I 
read,  from  section  (d) : 

Pursuant  to  any  program  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  the  President  may. 
In  his  discretion,  direct  that  no  more  than  25 
percentum  of  the  oil  produced  from  such 
national  petroleum  reserves  shall  be  placed 
In  strategic  storage  facilities  or  exchanged 
for  oil  and  gas  products  of  equal  value  which 
shall  be  placed  in  such  strategic  storage  fa- 
cilities. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
original  bill,  as  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  did  not  contain  any  such 
reference  at  all.  Therefore,  it  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher  »  wish  to  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  the  section  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  has  referred  to 
is  indeed  germane  to  the  bill.  It  involves 
the  discretionary  right  of  the  President 
to  designate  a  portion  of  the  Elk  Hills 
production  for  strategic  storage  reserves. 
It  deals  with  production  of  Elk  Hills  oil, 
and  all  through  the  bill  we  were  deter- 
mining what  we  could  do  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  separate  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) . 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  this 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  would  note  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Melcher  amendment  re- 
ferred to  states  "pursuant  to  any  pro- 
gram hereafter  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

The  Melcher  amendment  does  not  set 
up  a  program  nor  authorize  a  progrsun 
for  strategic  storage  of  petroleum;  it 
merely  refers  to  a  program  which  may 
hereafter  be  authorized.  If  it  did  attempt 
to  authorize  a  program  not  related  to 


the  committee  amendment,  then  the  de- 
cision on  the  point  of  order  would  be 
different. 

However,  since  it  does  not,  the  point 
of  order  is  overruled. 

POINT   OF    ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  bill,  H.R.  49,  authorizes  as 
follows : 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  on  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  national  petroleum  reserves 
the  development  of  which  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated In  a  manner  consistent  with  tbe  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  refer  to  the  bill 
in  toto,  nowhere  will  we  find  in  that  bill 
language  relating  to  subsection  (f)  of 
the  amendment  submitted  to  us.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  the  Chair  the  precise 
citation. 

I  will  state  that  the  point  of  order  goes 
to  the  section  realting  to  the  words. 

Provided  further.  That  tbe  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior  shall,  through  a  Task  Force,  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corpora- 
tion, the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Office  of  National  Petroleum  Reserves 
established  by  this  Act,  functioning  coop- 
eratively, study  and  review  tbe  values  and 
best  uses  of  tbe  public  domain  lands  con- 
tained In  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 4  as  subsistence  lands  for  natives, 
scenic,  historical,  recreational,  flsb  and 
wildlife,  wilderness  or  for  other  purposes, 
and.  within  three  years  submit  to  Congress 
his  recommendations  for  such  designation 
of  areas  of  those  lands  as  may  be  appro- 
priated •  •  •. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  fundamental  rule  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  that  the 
burden  of  establishing  the  germaneness 
of  an  amendment  falls  upon  the  offeror 
and  does  not  fall  upon  the  Member 
challenging  the  germaneness.  I  would 
point  out  that  nowhere  else  in  the  bill 
is  there  a  proviso  for  a  provision  for  a 
study  involving  groups,  and  nowhere  In 
the  title  of  the  legislation  is  there  any- 
thing that  would  justify  or  authorize  a 
study  of  the  kind  that  is  set  forth  here  in 
the  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nowhere  in  the 
amendment  that  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
there  anything  which  would  relate  to  a 
study.  A  study  of  the  kind  that  is  before 
us  is  totally  different  and  alien. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
establish  a  program  of  national  strategic 
reserves  and  for  the  development  of  the 
petroleum  reserves  and  not  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  study.  It  is  not  for  the 
establishment  of  a  study  relating  to  fish 
and  wildlife  values,  historical  values, 
and  matters  of  that  sort. 

So  since  the  burden  falls  upon  the 
offeror  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  I 
would  point  out  that  he  has  assumed  for 
himself  a  burden  which  Is  impossibly 
heavy,  and  that  Is  to  provide  a  study  of 
such  sweeping  import  relating  to  totally 
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different  matters  than  those  which  are 
contained  in  the  bilL 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point  is 
covered  in  rule  XVI  at  section  798c 
where  it  says  as  follows: 

*  *  *  the  test  of  the  germaneness  of 
an  amendment  In  tbe  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  a  bill  Is  Its  relationship  to  tbe  bill  as  a 
whole,  and  Is  not  necessarily  determined  by 
the  content  of  an  Incidental  portion  of  the 
amendment  which.  If  considered  separately, 
might  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  another 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  about 
settles  the  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  proviso  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  is  on  page 
8  of  the  mimeographed  form  of  the 
Melcher  amendment. 

Had  this  proviso  been  presented  sep- 
arately, the  germaneness  would  have 
been  measured  against  the  portion  of  the 
Interior  Committee  amendment  to 
which  offered.  However,  having  been 
presented  as  a  part  of  an  overall  sub- 
stitute, the  Chair  would  rule  that  the 
provision  objected  to  is  merely  incidental 
to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  under  the  prece- 
dent cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  in  section  798(b) 
of  the  Manual  the  amendment  is  ger- 
mane to  the  text  when  viewed  as  a  whole. 

The  Chair  therefore  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OrfTHED  BT  MB.  MZLCREB  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATUXE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTK 
OFFEHED  BT  MK.  MELCHER 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ISx.  Melcheb  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Meichek:  In  section  3,  amend 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (f)  by  de- 
leting after  (f ) : 

"The  Secretary  of  Interior  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tbe  President,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas  on  the 
area  designated  as  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Niunbered  4  If  It  Is  Included  In  a  N.ttlonal 
Petroleum  Reserve" 

And  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof : 

"A  national  petroleum  reserve  Is  hereby 
established  to  Include  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Nimibered  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  commence  exploration  of  such 
reserve'" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Montama  (Mr.  Melcher)  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  amend  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FRASER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE   OFFERED    BY    MR.    MELCHER 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  F^skb  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Melcher:  Strike  paragr^h  (d) 
of  section  3. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"NATIONAL    STRATEGIC    PETROLEUM    RESERVE 
SPECIAL    FUND 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  a  new  account  to  be 
designated  as  the  National  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Special  Fund  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Special  Fund') . 

"(b)  Except  during  any  period  In  which 
there  Is  an  excess  balance  In  the  SpeclaJ 
Fund,  there  shall  be  credited  to  such  Special 
Fund— 

(1)  proceeds  realized  under  this  Act  from 
the  disposition  of  the  United  States  share  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  from  the 
national  petroleum  reserves  in  the  contiguous 
forty-eight  states  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  net  proceeds.  If  any.  realized  from 
sales  or  exchanges  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products  accruing  to  the  benefit  of  any  com- 
ponent of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
a  result  of  any  such  sales  or  exchanges. 

"(c)  The  Special  Fund  shall  be  available  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  In  annual 
congressional  appropriations  Act  for: 

(1)  the  purchase  of  crude  oil,  refined  pe- 
troleum products  and  residual  fuel  oil  for 
storage  In  such  national  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  as  may  be  authorized  by  law;  and 

(2)  the  development  and  production  of  oil 
and  gas  In  naval  petroleiun  reserves  num- 
bered 1,  2,  and  3. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b) ,  there 
Is  an  excess  balance  in  the  Special  Fund  If 
the  balance  in  the  Special  Pimd  exceeds  the 
sum  of  the  products  of 

(1)  the  prevailing  world  market  prices  for 
crude  oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  and 
residual  fuel  oil  multiplied  by 

(2)  the  respective  volumes  of  such  crude 
oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  and  residual 
fuel  oil  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  be 
stored  In  a  national  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve less  the  respective  volumes  of  such 
crude  oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  and 
residual  fuel  oil  actually  stored  in  a  national 
strategic  petroleum  reserve." 

Mr.  FRASER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  reserves  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  is  offered  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

What  it  would  do  is  provide  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Elk  Hills  oil  be 
set  aside  in  a  separate  account  with  the 
Treasury  and,  subject  to  annual  appro- 
priations, be  used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 


development  of  Elk  Hills  and  Reserves 
No.  2  and  No.  3,  part  of  which  is  in  Tea- 
pot Dome.  It  would  also  be  available  to 
purchase  crude  or  residual  oil  or  oil 
products  in  order  to  fill  a  strategic  re- 
serve. 

What  the  amendment  provides  Is  that 
only  that  amount  of  money  that  is  nec- 
essary to  fill  the  amount  of  strategic 
reserve  that  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress be  held  in  the  special  accoimt.  The 
rest  would  revert  to  the  Greneral  Treas- 
ury. 

Congress  would  retain  control  over 
this  in  two  ways: 

First,  by  determining  how  much  mon- 
ey would  be  released  each  year  to  pur- 
chase the  material  to  go  into  the  strate- 
gic reserve  and,  second,  by  setting  a 
ceiling  on  the  strategic  reserve  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  underscore  the 
importance  of  this  amendment.  With- 
out it.  Elk  Hills  with  its  billion  or  per- 
haps billions  of  barrels  of  oil,  could  con- 
tribute roughly  1  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic production  each  day.  When  this 
is  gone  it  would  be  all  gone,  and  we  would 
have  no  reserve  left.  We  would  have 
nothing  left.  Under  this  amendment  we, 
in  effect,  would  take  the  reserve  which 
Elk  Hills  represents,  but  which  is  unus- 
able today  because  we  cannot  get  it  out 
fast  enough,  and,  in  effect,  convert  it  into 
usable  reserve  for  both  military  and 
civilian  piurposes. 

One  need  not  overstate  the  case  of 
what  would  happen  to  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  not  to  mention  our  na- 
tional defense,  if  we  were  subject  to  an- 
other oil  embargo  by  the  Middle  East 
nations. 

We  remain  vulnerable  in  our  oil  sup- 
ply. It  is  essential  that  we  take  this  oil 
and  through  its  funding  in  effect  trans- 
late it  into  a  usable,  strategic  reserve 
which  would  give  us  immunity  from  fur- 
ther embargoes  by  some  of  the  Arab  oil- 
producing  nations. 

It  may  be  argued  that  we  do  not  know 
all  of  the  places  where  the  strategic  oil 
reserve  would  be  stored,  but  let  me  say 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  the  National  Petroleum  Council  have 
been  studying  this  matter  and  believe 
there  are  facilities  immediately  available 
which  could  be  the  beginning  of  our  stra- 
tegic oil  reserve  storage.  Building  up 
strategic  storage  would  extend  over  a 
period  of  5  or  6  or  7  years,  but  we  can 
get  started  now  by  holding  the  money  to 
purchase  the  oil  for  this  strategic  re- 
serve. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  then  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  how  we  are 
going  to  fund  the  strategic  oil  reserve  in 
the  future  when  the  money  from  Elk 
Hills  has  disappeared  into  the  General 
Treasury,  and  has  been  spent,  and  there 
is  no  money  forthcoming  to  fund  the  cost 
of  the  strategic  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  re- 
ported a  bill  which  would  create  a  stra- 
tegic reserve  of  1  billion  barrels.  In  the 
other  body  they  have  under  consider- 
ation, and  it  is  on  the  floor  today,  an- 
other bill  which  would  create  a  strategic 
reserve  of  roughly  half  that  amoimt.  In 
either  case  the  amoimt  of  money  gener- 
ated by  Elk  Hills  is  needed  to  supply  this 
strategic  reserve. 
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The  bill  already  contains  25  percent 
earmarked  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, but  the  fact  is  that  25  percent  does 
not  begin  to  deal  with  the  funding  of  the 
strategic  reserve  we  need.  Twenty-five 
percent  would  mean  it  would  be  virtually 
decades  before  we  would  achieve  the  size 
of  strategic  reserve  that  we  require.  We 
need  to  use  the  full  amount  after  we 
pay  for  the  cost  of  development  of  re- 
serves 1,  2  and  3,  in  order  to  support  the 
strategic  reserve.  Any  eventual  balance 
would  go  into  the  General  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  that  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  the  administration  of  establishing 
strategic  reserves.  It  has  the  suppcwt  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Center,  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, and  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eraser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute) . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  there  have  been 
numerous  studies  of  this.  The  National 
Petroleum  Council  has  just  issued  a 
draft  report,  completed  less  than  2 
weeks  ago,  which  states  that  the  appro- 
priate source  for  the  funding  of  a  stra- 
tegic oU  reserve  is  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Reserve  No.  1.  Everybody  who  has  looked 
into  this  problem  has  concluded  that 
first,  we  need  a  strategic  reserve;  sec- 
ond, that  this  now  imusable  reserve  is 
the  logical  place  to  get  the  funds  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  usable  reserve,  and,  third, 
we  need  it  for  our  national  security,  to 
prevent  disruptions  to  our  economy,  and 
to  enable  us  to  go  forward  with  soimd 
progress  in  our  total  energy  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words- 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
presenting  an  amendment  to  our  bill 
which  will  earmark  funds  from  oil 
produced  and  sold  from  Elk  Hills.  It 
would  restrict  those  funds  for  strategic 
storage  reserve  purposes.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  well  knows  that  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  idea  and  the  concept 
of  building  up  strategic  storage  reserves. 
However,  I  have  explained  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  I  felt  that  ear- 
marking all  of  the  funds  was  taking  too 
broad  and  too  bold  a  step  at  this  time, 
since  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
strategic  storage  reserves  has  not  been 
passed  by  the  House  yet,  and  smce  there 
are  no  available  storage  areas  at  this 
time.  I  think  perhaps  his  amendment 
goes  a  Uttle  bit  too  far.  Regretfully,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  in  its  present  form. 
I  would  welcome  a  strengthening  amend- 
ment to  our  own  section  of  the  bill,  if 
some  Members  of  the  House  so  desire. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  and  to  every  effort  to 
place  the  largest  share  of  our  public  oil 
reserves  into  stockpile.  I  believe  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  goal  of  increas- 
ing domestic  energy  supplies,  and  hold- 
ing the  line  on  price. 

Despite  numerous  statements  in  the 
press  and  out  of  the  White  House  to  the 
contrary,  the  fact  is  that  this  House  has 
made  major  strides  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  conserve  this  Nation's  scarce  fos- 
sil fuels.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bill,  H.R.  6860,  contains  a  limitation 
on  imports,  mandatory  fuel  efficiency 
labeling  and  standards  for  cars,  and  in- 
centives for  energy  conservation  and  con- 
version. Another  extremely  important 
energy  bill,  H.R.  7014,  is  awaiting  fioor 
action.  The  Oil  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  will  contain  mandatory  gasoline  sav- 
ings through  allocation,  price  regulation, 
and  additional  conservation  measures. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
tually increase  the  supply  of  petroleum 
products  in  this  country  by  increasing 
oil  and  gas  production  on  public  lands. 
These  lands — including  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves — represent  the  largest 
remaining  domestic  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas  in  the  United  States.  Their  produc- 
tion, in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  should  be  a  top  priority 
of  this  Government.  Only  through  posi- 
tive action  to  increase  the  supply  of 
energy  can  we  hope  to  achieve  a  break 
on  consumer  prices. 

H.R.  49  enables  the  President  to  ear- 
mark up  to  25  percent  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced or  25  percent  of  the  revenues  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  oil  produced 
imder  this  act,  to  be  used  in  creating  a 
strategic  reserve  of  crude  oil.  This  oil 
would  be  drawn  upon  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency  such  as  war  or  the 
possible  renewal  of  an  international  oil 
embargo  against  the  United  States.  I  sup- 
port that  provision  in  the  bill,  but  feel  I 
must  object  to  other  attempts  to  ear- 
mark oil  or  revenues  above  the  25  per- 
cent for  stockpiling. 

The  stockpiling  of  oil,  even  if  done  in 
the  name  of  national  security,  amounts 
to  squirrelling  away  an  already  scarce 
resource,  and  a  massive  "strategic"  stor- 
age program  will  have  the  result  of  arti- 
ficially restricting  the  supply  and  main- 
taining an  artificially  high  price  for  oil. 
We  can  expect  to  have  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  "on  line"  in  about 
2  years.  Large  scale  production  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  should  be  a 
reality  by  1980  provided  we  can  ade- 
quately guard  against  adverse  impact  to 
coastal  areas.  That  is  when  we  can  ex- 
pect a  break  in  oil  prices,  when  we  have 
increased  the  supply.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  delay  or  abort  our  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard by  hoarding  the  largest  share  of 
the  oil  production  from  Federal  lands  in 
a  system  of  underground  reserves.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the 
comments  made  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana.  I  think  there 
are  things  we  have  to  consider  If  we  are 


going  to  set  aside  strategic  reserves, 
which  I  think  is  very  basically  a  sound 
idea.  I  think  we  should  try  to  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  our  whole  Nation's  produc- 
tion, not  just  on  the  basis  of  the  naval  oil 
reserves.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  the 
situation  we  are  in  today.  Today  and  for 
the  next  5  to  7  or  8  years  is  when  we  are 
concerned  about  meeting  the  Arab  in- 
crease in  prices.  Right  now  is  when  we 
need  the  production.  Right  now  is  not 
the  time  we  need  the  storage.  I  think  we 
will  get  that,  and  I  think  we  should  be 
working  in  that  direction,  but  1  think 
we  should  be  working  on  a  total  basis,  not 
on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee    on   Energy    and    Power 
of    the    Committee    on   Interstate    and 
Foreign    Commerce,    I    can    report    to 
the    House    that    we    have    just    com- 
pleted   consideration    of   a    bill    estab- 
lishing major  portions  of  what  I  hope 
will    become   a   congressional   national 
energy  policy.  One  of  the  parts  of  that 
bill,  embodied  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, is  a  proposal  which  would 
set  up    l-blUion-barrel   national   stra- 
tegic reserve.  This  was  embodied  at  the 
request    of    the    administration,    which 
pointed  out  through  witness  after  wit- 
ness, and  Mr.  Zarb,  the  Energj-  Adminis- 
trator, and  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  State,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  strategic  energy  re- 
serve is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  we  can  do  to  protect 
this  Nation  from  energy  shutoffs  and 
from  future  boycotts  by  members  of  the 
OPEC  countries.  We  produce  only  about 
60  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  so  the  establishment  of  an 
oil  boycott  could  desperately  impair  not 
only  the  national  defense  but  also  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  American  society. 

One  billion  barrels  of  oil  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  to  have  stored  in  salt 
domes  or  in  other  fashions  throughout 
the  United  States.  Wheja  asked  about  how 
this  would  be  paid  for,  the  administration 
said  through  witness  after  witness  that 
they  expected  to  make  this  payment  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  oil  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Elk 
Hills,  Teapot  Dome,  Pet  4,  and  the  other 
reserves. 

Because  of  jurisdictional  problems  £md 
because  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  intrude  on  this  committee  or 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  we 
left  that  portion  out,  that  is  the  portion 
with  regard  to  payment  and  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  or  something  of  that  kind 
paid  for  this  particular  oil  which  would 
be  stored. 

Elk  Hills  contains  1  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  The  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  Is  the 
amount  the  administration  says  is 
needed.  This  is  enough  for  about  1,000 
days  use  of  oil  by  this  country  for  es- 
sential purposes.  At  a  cost  for  1  billion 
barrels  of  oil  at  somewhere  between 
$11.50  and  $17.50,  the  cost  is  enormous. 
If  we  do  not  get  that  money  through 
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this  device  we  may  not  be  able  to  estab- 
lish this. 

What  is  the  difference  between  produc- 
tion from  ElJt  Hills  and  production  from 
a  national  reserve  leeched  out  of  a  salt 
dome?  Elk  Hills  may  produce  300,000 
barrels  a  day.  In  terms  of  need  that  is  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  A  national  strategic 
reserve  established  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration's program  and  according  to 
legislation  which  I  hope  will  be  on  the 
floor  next  week,  according  to  plans  the 
leadership  is  now  developing,  will  pro- 
duce 3  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  for 
the  foreseeable  life  of  a  major  petroleum 
shortage  created  by  the  boycott 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  to  assvire  that  we  have  an  in- 
tegrated consrecslonal  response  to  the 
requests  of  the  administration  and  to 
meet  in  the  fairest  way  possible  the  re- 
guests  of  the  administration  which  were 
set  forth  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Ck>mmerce. 

This  report  has  the  support  of  most 
of  the  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  it  has  the  support  of  many  of 
the  consimier  groups  and  should  have 
the  support  of  every  American  con- 
cerned with  having  a  viable  and  adequate 
supply  of  petroleum  to  meet  the  kind  of 
shutoff  with  which  we  found  ourselves 
faced  before. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
In  no  fashion  can  Elk  Hills  deliver  enough 
oil  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  coimtry  but 
a  national  strategic  reserve  properly 
financed  as  the  administration  has  re- 
quested will. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  not  take  me 
5  minutes  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that.  No.  1,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan has  said  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  amendment.  That  simply  is  not 
the  situation.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
if  I  am  not  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  have  said  they  support  this  kind 
of  proposal. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man has  said  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  kind  of  proposal.  I  should 
hasten  to  point  out  that  Is  simply  not 
the  situation.  The  administration  is 
talking  about  reserves  but  not  reserves 
that  would  be  placed  in  salt  domes  or  In 
whatever  other  place  is  available  in  some 
obscure  area,  not  a  mandatory  setting 
aside  of  1.3  billion  gallons  of  fuel,  there- 
by guaranteeing  a  shortage  In  the  entire 
process  of  setting  aside  the  reserve, 
which  is  a  maniacal  process,  I  would  sub- 
mit. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Let  me  be  clear  that 
this  amendment  in  no  way  Impairs  the 
flow  of  fuel  oil  out  of  Elk  Hills  for  do- 
mestic use.  It  does  not  touch  that.  It 
only  earmarks  the  proceeds  so  we  can 
replace  that.  The  gentleman  was  right 
when  he  said  earlier  it  is  not  a  usable 
reserve  and  we  should  create  a  fimd 
which  would  be  a  usable  reserve. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman.  My  point 
is — and  I  did  state  it  badly — my  point  is 
that  Elk  Hills  is  not  the  vehicle  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  entire  reserve  system 
that  we  need.  If  we  need  to  set  aside  some 
oil  for  future  problems,  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  do  that  right  now 
imder  the  emergency  powers. 

I  will  simply  advise  the  House  that 
the  mandatorily  earmarked  25  percent  of 
the  proceeds  of  this  operation  would 
guarantee  a  bureaucracy,  it  will  be  the 
oil  reserve  bureaucracy  of  the  Fed  and 
it  will  not  solve  any  problem,  except  the 
employment  of  those  bureaucrats  who 
will  be  investigating  the  establishment 
of  the  reserve. 

Now,  any  time  in  the  past  we  have  in- 
tended to  establish  a  nonproductive 
bureaucracy,  which  we  did  with  great 
regularity,  we  did  not  mean  to  produce 
a  sulfuric  acid  factory,  but  they  did  when 
they  put  on  the  catalytic  converter. 

I  submit  what  we  are  doing  is  direct- 
ing the  problem  and  creating  a  solution 
and  the  solution  is  far  worse  than  the 
problem. 

Mr.  BELXi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELXi.  I  Just  want  to  point  out  in 
keeping  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said,  that  we  have  a  capacity  of  30  mil- 
lion barrels  in  Dow  Chemical's  facility 
in  Freeport,  Tex.,  currently  used  by  Dow 
as  a  source  of  brine  for  chlorine,  plus  a 
capacity  of  70  million  barrels  in  salt  mine 
caverns  in  Jefferson  Island,  La.,  current- 
ly being  mined  for  salt.  Storage  there 
would  require  shutting  down  the  salt 
mining  operations. 

An  Interior  Department  oflQcial  has 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
oil  from  Elk  Hills  to  the  gulf  coast  areas 
would  be  around  $2  a  barrel.  The  problem 
is  the  storage  availability  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  pointing  out  and  I  think  we 
should  develop  storage,  but  the  difficulty 
with  this  amendment  is  that  we  do  not 
include  all  the  Nation's  oil  to  do  this. 
This  shoxild  include  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment oil  offshore  and  all  other  federally 
owned  oil  and  gas  and  then  work  it  out 
on  a  total  basis,  rather  than  just  pick 
on  Elk  Hills  and  the  naval  oil  reserves. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  point  out  that  we 
have  now  resolved  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem that  faces  us  in  the  opening  of  Elk 
Hills.  I  urge  that  we  not  burden  the 
process  of  opening  up  Elk  Hills  with 
even  the  very  worthy  approach  by  put- 
ting the  entire  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tion's strategic  reserves  on  Elk  Hills. 
No.  1,  we  are  deluding  ourselves  that  Elk 
Hills  can  sustain  that  and.  No.  2,  we  are 
creating  administrative  procedures  that 
we  cannot  even  anticipate.  Let  us  con- 
front this  strategic  reserve  problem  at 
another  time. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyleld  ? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  Just  want  to  make  the 
point  that  under  our  amendment  the 
money  will  first  go  for  the  development 
of  Elk  Hills,  along  with  Reserves  No.  2 


and  No.  3.  During  the  time  that  those 
are  being  developed  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  or  whatever  agency  is 
authorized  to  do  so  will  manage  the 
strategic  reserve  program,  so  there  is  no 
administrative  problem. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  the  whole  question  is 
worthy  of  some  hearings  that  we  have 
not  had. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  on  both  the  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  is  on  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  is 
on.  We  have  considered  the  question  of 
the  reserves  in  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  We  have 
considered  this  question  of  Elk  Hills  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  little  of  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  does 
not  require  one  drop  of  oil  from  Elk  Hills 
to  go  into  any  salt  dome  or  anywhere 
else.  The  oil  from  Elk  Hills  can  flow  di- 
rectly to  national  uses  now.  There  is  not 
a  jot  in  the  amendment  that  requires 
oil  be  purchased  immediately,  for  In- 
stance, at  high  rates.  The  only  thing  this 
amendment  does  is  assiu-e  us  that  so  long 
as  the  strategic  reserve  has  not  been  met, 
that  is,  so  long  as  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  buy  oil  to  supply  the  strategic 
reserve,  that  the  receipts  from  Elk  Hills 
oil  that  go  to  the  Federal  Govenunent 
be  held  in  a  fimd  to  be  expended,  not 
only  on  the  judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, but  on  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress by  appropriations. 

That  will  be  at  such  time  as  we  feel 
that  the  oil  can  be  hauled.  All  that  is 
done  in  this  amendment  is  to  assure  that 
those  funds  are  not  used  for  another 
purpose.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyleld? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  emminently 
correct.  The  oU  from  Elk  Hills  would 
continue  to  flow  into  national  use  just 
as  the  committee  would  provide,  but  it 
would  become  the  funding  mechanism 
through  its  sale  into  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  commerce  so  that  we  can  pro- 
vide, as  the  administration  has  indicated 
it  wishes,  for  the  acquisition  of  oil  to  go 
into  a  national  program  of  strategic  re- 
serve, a  reserve  to  protect  this  nation 
from  oil  crises  such  as  we  saw  in  the 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  would  only  add  this:  This  is  not 
to  say  that  Elk  Hills  will  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  supplying  the  strategic  re- 
serve. It  is  only  to  say  that  funds  from 
Elk  Hills  will  be  earmarked  for  that  pur- 
pose. Ultimately,  additional  funds  may 
be  needed. 

Conceivably,  Elk  Hills  might  produce 
enough  to  generate  the  funds  in  whole. 
If  it  does,  the  funds  generated  at  Elk 
Hills  will  be  used  elsewhere  as  soon  as 
a  strategic  reserve  is  supplied. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  which  drafted 
this  bill,  and  I  happened  to  be  serving 
at  the  time  this  bill  was  written.  We 
are  going  to  keep  a  valuable  reserve  in 
oil.  This  amendment  before  us  trans- 
lates the  reserve  into  dollars,  and  tliose 
dollars  shall  buy  a  strategic  reserve  above 
ground. 

I  think  this  amendment  deserves 
adoption. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  issue  before 
us  is  not  only  where  the  oil  is  going  to 
go,  whether  it  is  going  to  go  into  the 
bank  and  not  be  shipped  someplace — we 
should  keep  that  in  mind.  Second,  we 
must  commit  oui'selves  to  the  notion  of 
developing  a  strategic  reserve.  The  ad- 
ministration proposal  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  proposal  for  1  billion 
barrels  of  strategic  reserve.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  the  issue  in  the 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  .  There  was 
very  clear  agreement  by  almost  every- 
body, in  discussion  of  the  strategic  re- 
serve, that  it  must  be  developed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
must  be  approved  in  order  to  support  the 
notion  of  a  strategic  reserve.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  strategic  reserve  in  this  country, 
we  are  open  to  extraordinary  blackmail 
from  the  OPEC  coimtries.  With  economic 
blackmail,  they  can  make  the  boycott  of 
the  recent  years  look  like  kids'  play. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have 
a  strategic  reserve  and  set  up  the  fund- 
ing mechanism  for  doing  that.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraser)  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Fraser)  there 
were — ayes  72;  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RONCALIO  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATTJBE  OP  A  STTBSTmJTE 
OFFERED    BT    MR.    MELCHER 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncalio  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Mxlcheb:  In  section  3(a),  In 
the  second  sentence,  change  "not  less  than 
thirty  days"  to  "not  less  than  ninety  days". 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
this  very  modest  change  in  the  30  days 
to  90  days  does  is  provide  sufficient  time 
for  large  companies  who  are  asked  to 
make  bids  vrith  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  do  the  reconnoltering  and  geo- 
graphical interpretations  of  a  particular 
area  and  gather  their  information  to- 
gether,  collate  it,   and  get  their  bids 


ready.  Some  of  them  cannot  do  it  in  30 
days. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  has  been  accepted  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  We  accept  it  also. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  concur  with  the  chairman  and 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like,  if  possible,  to  ask  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana,  a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
answer  any  questions  my  colleague  may 
have. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  As  the  gentleman  Is 
aware,  one  of  the  original  concerns  about 
the  original  Interior  bill  dealt  with  the 
distribution  of  funds  as  the  result  of  the 
sale  of  any  leases  or  oil  from  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  in  Elk  Hills  and  the 
other  naval  petroleum  reserves.  At  pres- 
ent the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  specifically 
exempts  funds  from  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  from  distribution  under  section 
191  of  title  30.  My  fears  and  concerns  are 
alleviated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
amendment  Just  adopted  which  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Frazer)  .  However,  since  money  will 
pour  over  into  the  Treasury,  I  want  it 
to  be  made  clear  as  to  the  intent  for  the 
distribution  and  the  use  of  funds  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  after  the 
PYazer  amendment  provisions  are  ful- 
filled. In  other  words,  will  these  excess 
funds  be  distributed  with  percentages  to 
the  States,  and  as  part  of  the  reclama- 
tion fund,  in  accordance  with  section  191, 
or  will  they  be  exempt  from  such  distri- 
bution and  go  to  the  Treasury  for  gen- 
eral use  by  the  Tretisury  as  general  funds. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  and  in 
this  manner  make  legislative  history. 

H.R.  49  that  we  have  before  us  clearly 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  in  any  shape  or  form  as  it  affects 
Elk  Hills  or  any  other  naval  reserve  that 
might  become  a  national  petroleum  re- 
serve. All  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  oil  produced  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury.  There  will  be  no  distribution 
other  than  that  except  subject  to  the 
amendment  that  we  have  just  accepted 
which  is  earmarking  fimds  designated  as 
a  national  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
special  fund. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  In  other  words,  as  I 


understand  It,  the  money  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  will  not  be  dis- 
bursed under  section  191,  title  30,  but 
will  be  for  the  general  use  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. It  will  not  be  disbursed  under  the 
title  and  section  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to.  But  the  money,  as  the  bill  now 
reads  and  as  amended  by  the  recently 
accepted  Dingell-Frazer  amendment,  will 
lodge  In  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
special  fund  and  be  used  for  that  special 
purpose. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
~  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  and  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing forth  here  a  substitute  bill  which  I 
think  certainly  takes  care  of  many  of  my 
concerns,  and  with  the  strategic  reserve 
provisions  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  ex- 
pect that  later  on  we  may  wish  to  amend 
the  bill  to  accomplish  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee bill.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee.  Their  ac- 
tions have  prompted  many  improve- 
ments. The  result  we  have  here  should 
be  considered  the  results  of  their  joint 
efforts.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzuc). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyleld? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman  this:  Would 
the  language  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Mel- 
cher substitute  to  H.R.  49  requiring  that 
"all  geological  and  geophysical  Informa- 
tion collected  and  developed  pursuant  to 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
the  plan"  be  submitted  to  Congress  also 
require  that  information  regarding  the 
envirormiental  Impact  of  development 
and  production  be  submitted? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  answer  to  the 
gentlewoman's  question  is  this:  The  lan- 
guage is  broad  enough  to  insure  that  not 
only  information  on  aspects  of  what- 
ever program  the  Secretary  sets  forth 
with  direct  bearing  on  oil  development 
and  production  will  be  submitted,  but 
also  that  important  related  Information, 
such  as  the  environmental  Impact,  will  be 
included  in  the  report. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Does  this  language,  then, 
require  that  an  environmental  impact 
study  be  performed  and  submitted  to 
Congress  at  the  same  time  that  the  plan 
is  submitted. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  answer  to  the 
gentlewoman's  question  is  this:  The  re- 
quirements of  NEPA  are  quite  clear  in 
this  regard,  requiring  the  submission  of 
such  a  study,  and  the  language  in  this 
bill  strengthens  those  requirements  to 
insure  that  Congress  be  apprised  of  any 
and  all  effects  that  the  oil  reserve  devel- 
opment and  production  will  have  on  the 
environment. 
Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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AMXNDMXNT  OfTERED  BT  MB.  WISTH  TO  THZ 
AMXNSMXMT  IN  THK  NATDKE  Or  A  ffUBSTITUTB 
OITKRKD  BT  MS.  ICXLCBCEK 

Mr.  WIKTU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wixth  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Mklcheb:  Section  1  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  In  order  to  develop  petroleum  re- 
serves of  the  United  States  which  need  to  be 
regulated  In  a  manner  to  meet  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  national  defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  Is  authorized  to  establish 
national  petroleiun  reserves  on  any  reserved 
or  unreserved  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  (except  lands  In  the  National  Park 
System,  the  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserves,  the 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System,  the  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  areas  now 
under  review  for  Inclusion  in  the  Wilder- 
ness System  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  and  lands  In 
Alaska  other  than  those  In  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4) ." 

Mr.  WIRTH  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  sim- 
ply, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
add  the  Naval  oil  shale  reserves  to  those 
areas  which  are  excluded  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  natiotul  petroleum  reserve. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  very  simple. 
This  bill  is  really  focused  on  petroleum. 
The  oU  shale  issue  is  a  very  separate 
issue.  We  tend  on  many  occasions  to  get 
ahead,  in  the  establishment  of  a  reserve 
or  in  the  establishment  of  a  pricing 
policy,  of  a  number  of  other  issues  that 
must  be  resolved. 

The  development  of  oil  shale  reserves 
raises  many  other  issues.  Including  en- 
vironmental issues,  agricultural  issues, 
cultural  and  social  issues,  and  economic 
and  technological  issues.  Those  issues 
were  outlined  in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter which  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mrs.  ScHROEDEK)  and  I  sent  around 
on  June  18. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  letter  I  just  referred  to: 

HoiTSK  or  Rkpresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  18.  1975. 

Dkax  CoLiXACtrz:  This  week,  the  House 
wUl  be  considering  two  blUs  dealing  with  the 
disposition  of  our  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves. 
The  Interior  Committee  has  one  bill,  HJl.  49, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  an- 
other, HJt.  6919.  Both  bills,  however,  also 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  completely  separate 
Issue — the  dlsptoeltion  of  our  Naval  OU  Shale 
Reserves.  For  the  reasons  set  out  below,  we 
believe  It  is  a  serious  nUstake  to  deal  with 
Oil  Shale  Reserves  In  a  bill  considering  pe- 
troleum reserves. 

The  Interior  Committee  BUI  (HJl.  49),  al- 
though highly  ambiguous,  apparently  trans- 
fers the  OU  Shale  Reserves  to  the  Interior 
Department.  This  would  thwart  the  Navy's 
present  attempts  to  develop  oU  shale  prod- 
ucts for  Its  mission-related  purposes. 

The  Armed  Services  BUI  (HJl.  5919)  to  l>e 


offered  as  a  substitute  to  HH.  49,  would  set 
up  a  Trust  F^ind  for  both  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  development.  This  Is  even  worse.  If  such 
a  trust  fimd  were  authorized,  the  potential 
large  revenues  from  petroleum  sales  might 
be  kept  from  the  bene&t  of  the  taxpayer  and 
instead  channeled  Into  R&D  for  oU  shale 
development;  ERDA  already  has  an  exten- 
sive R&D  budget  devoted  to  oil  shale,  and 
further  monies  cannot  be  well  spent  at  this 
time. 

We  believe  both  bills  are  unfortiinate  In 
the  tacks  they  take.  Shale  development  raises 
a  series  of  complex  and  Interrelated  Issues 
only  now  beginning  to  be  addressed : 

Environmental  issues :  OU  Shale  developers 
have  yet  to  solve  the  problems  of  spent  shale 
disposal,  revegetatlon  of  shale  stripped  lands, 
carcenogenlc  compounds  found  In  shale, 
grovmd  water  effects,  salinity  concentrations, 
and  air  pollution. 

Agricultural  issues:  The  water  require- 
ments of  large  scale  shale  development  could 
stunt  the  development  of  agriculture  In  shale 
regions  at  a  time  when  It  Is  well  recognized 
that  we  mtist  Increase  our  food  supplies. 

Cultural  and  social  issues:  No  policy  has 
been  set  as  to  the  "boom  towns"  which  oU 
shale  development  would  bring  to  sparsely 
developed  regions  of  our  country. 

EcoTurmic  and  technological  issues :  The  net 
energy  produced  from  shale  after  the  costs 
of  digging  It  up,  retorting  It,  and  refining  it, 
are  disputed.  It  may  take  a  barrel  of  oU  to 
obtain  Just  two  barrels  of  shale  oU,  as  op- 
posed to  the  one  barrel  for  twenty  barrels 
we  receive  In  petroleiun  drUUng.  Such  oU 
would  probably  sell  at  $16.00  per  barrel,  far 
above  OPEC  oU  prices  or  the  per  barrel  price 
at  which  deregulated  oil  is  currently  selling. 

We  think  that  policy  matters  regradlng  oil 
shale  development  are  distinct  from  and  re- 
quire far  different  kinds  of  Information  than 
the  matter  of  opening  up  Naval  Oil  Reserves. 
A  national  oU  shale  policy  must  be  developed, 
but  we  must  have  a  policy  before  we  have 
development  and  not  vice  versa.  Pending 
such  a  policy,  we  \irge  your  support  for  our 
amendments  to  exclude  oil  shale  from  these 
bills. 

Patkicia  Schsoedeh, 
Timothy  E.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
say  that  we  on  the  majority  side  have 
during  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  reviewed 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  by  his  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  fMrs.  Sch- 
ROEDER),  and  we  find  it  acceptable. 

We  never  envisioned  in  our  bill  that  we 
would  be  dealing  at  all  with  the  naval 
oil  shale  reserves,  and  so  we  are  pleased 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  add 
this  specific  exclusion  to  our  bill. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, I  also  have  no  problem  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

I  just  wish  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  had  allowed  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Sch- 
ROEDER)  to  ask  me  about  it,  but  since 
he  did  not,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 


cept the  goitleman's  explanation  and  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 

(Mr.  MELCHER)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  oCfered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  for 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  for  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

&Sl"66d  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiOTH  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  49)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  on 
certain  public  lands  of  the  U.S.  national 
petroleum  reserves  the  development  of 
which  needs  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  total  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  416,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  391,  nays  20, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  365] 

YEAS— 391 

Abzug 

Aspln 

Bingham 

Adams 

AuCoin 

Blancheird 

Addabbo 

BadUlo 

Blouln 

Ambro 

Bafalls 

Boggs 

Anderson, 

Baldus 

Boland 

Calif. 

Baucus 

Boiling 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Baxunan 

Bo  wen 

Andrews, 

Beard,  B.I. 

Brademas 

N.  Dak. 

BedeU 

Breaux 

Annunzio 

BeU 

Breckinridge 

Archer 

Bennett 

Brlnkley 

Armstrong 

Bergland 

Brodbead 

Ashbrook 

Biaggi 

Brooks 

Ashley 

Blester 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  .John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pascell 
Fen  wick 
Pindley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gaydoe 
Glalmo 
Oibbona 
GUman 
Qlnn 

Qoldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Oradison 
Orassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
HaU 

HamUton 

Rammer- 

schmidt 


Haley 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

MathU 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 


Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 

Preyer 
Price 

Pritchard 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sar  banes 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  wmiam 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 


Sjmiington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Udall 

xniman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 


Beard,  Term. 

Bevill 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Daniel,  Dan 

Davis 

Dickinson 


Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

NAYS— 20 

Hubert 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Landrum 

McDonald 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nichols 


Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatee 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Obey 

Pike 

Satterfleld 

Stratton 

Treen 

Waggonner 


NOT  VOTING— 22 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Barrett 
Bonker 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  m. 
Cotter 


Diggs 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

PxUton 

Hinshaw 

Jenrette 

Meyner 

Montgomery 

Moss 


Qule 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Scheuer 

Teagrue 

Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Teaguo 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  minolfl. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Qule  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 

SECTTION    NUMBERS    AND    CROSS 

REFERENCES  IN  H.R.  49 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  correct  section  numbers 
and  cross  references  in  the  engrossment 
of  H.R.  49. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Washington,  D.C, 

July  1, 1975. 
The  Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speakes:   I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the   White   House,   received   In   the   Clerk's 
Office   at    11:25   A.M.   on   Tuesday,   July    I, 
1975,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the  First 
Fiscal  Year  1976  Special  Message  under  the 
Impoundment    Control    Act    of    1974    con- 
cerning rescissions  and  deferrals. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


FIRST  MESSAGE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 
1976  UNDER  IMPOUNDMENT   AND 

.  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1974  CONCERN- 
ING RESCISSIONS  AND  DEFER- 
RALS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-206) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  propose  three  rescissions 
and  report  twenty-seven  deferrals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  The  rescission  proposals 
total  $123.7  million  and  the  deferrals 
total  $2,729.4  million  for  a  total  of 
$2,853.0  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
authority. 

Funds  for  two  highway  programs,  one 
duplicating  an  existing  system  and  one 
that  could  be  funded  through  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  now  available  to  the 
States,  are  proposed  for  rescission.  The 
third  rescission  proposal  reflects  a  recent 
Congressionally-approved  change  in  pro- 
gram needs  by  requesting  reduced  fund- 
ing for  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  The  deferrals  are  pri- 
marily routine  in  nature  and  do  not  af- 
fect program  levels.  The  details  of  each 
rescission  proposal  and  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  the  proposed  rescissions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  1.  1975. 


AMENDING    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  section  620 (x) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  permit 
the  President  to  ship  a  limited  quantity 
of  defense  articles  to  the  (jovemment  of 
Turkey. 

Section  620(x)  suspends  all  military 
assistance  and  sales  to  Turkey  effective 
February  5,  1975.  It  also  prohibits  the 
Issuance  of  licenses  with  respect  to  the 
transportation    of    anna,   ammunition. 
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and  implements  of  war — including  tech- 
nical diata  relating  thereto — to  Turkey. 

Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion Turkey  purchased  certain  defense 
articles  from  the  United  States  wliich 
had  been  manufactured  and  were  await- 
ing shipment  t:  that  coimtry  on  the  day 
that  the  embargo  on  the  sliipment  of  de- 
fense articles  became  effective. 

This  situation  has  been  Irksome  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Turkey  which  considers 
this  property  to  belong  to  that  country 
through  the  rights  of  purchase. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the 
President  to  remedey  this  situation  by 
giving  him  the  authority  to  make  a  one- 
time limited  exception  to  the  ban  on  de- 
livering defense  articles  to  Turkey. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  value  of  this  equipment  is 
about  152  million.  It  includes  12  F-4  type 
aircraft,  ground  equipment,  and  spare 
parts  needed  to  prepare  the  aircraft  for 
fflght. 

It  would  not  permit  the  shipment  of 
defense  articles  valued  at  $132  million 
which  are  still  in  the  pipeline  for  Tur- 
key. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  this  is 
an  emotional  issue  and  that  my  amend- 
ment will  satisfy  neither  those  who  want 
to  resume  the  full  shipment  of  defense 
articles  to  Turkey  nor  those  who  Insist 
that  the  embargo  remain  in  effect. 

It  would,  however,  remove  an  irritant 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
and  quite  possibly  help  to  create  a 
climate  In  Turkey  which  would  enable 
that  government  to  relax  its  position  with 
respect  to  Cyprus.  Furthermore,  it  would 
demonstrate  to  the  Turkish  Government 
that  the  United  States  is  not  completely 
imyielding  on  this  issue  and  that  with 
good  will  and  commonsense  on  both  sides 
It  might  be  possible  to  work  out  a  solution 
that  is  acceptable  to  all  parties,  the 
Greeks,  the  Cypriots,  the  Turks,  and  the 
United  States. 


JUDGE  WENNERS  POSTAL  RATE 
RECOMMENDATIONS— A  DISAS- 
TER FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  lessons  I  learned  in  politics  came 
from  an  elderly  State  senator  I  chanced 
to  meet  in  a  pa^enger  train  dining  car. 
We  were  both  seated  at  a  small  table 
for  breakfast.  When  the  toast  was 
brought  in  and  set  before  us,  I  noticed 
that  the  senator  would  steal  a  peek 
underneath  before  biting  into  it.  I  later 
asked  him  why,  since  it  seemed  a  curious 
practice  to  me. 

He  said: 

WeU,  It's  a  lesson  I  learned  back  In  the 
days  when  toasters — and  politics — were  more 
primitive.  Back  then  you  woiUd  sometimes 
be  served  toast  that  looked  all  golden  and 
buttery  on  top.  But  when  you  bit  Into  It, 
you  found  Its  taste  bitter  because,  under- 
neath. It  was  burned  to  a  crisp. 

He  continued : 

WeU,  many  things  In  public  life  are  served 
up  like  that  old  toast.  It  may  look  tasty  on 
top,  but  It's  burnt  vmdemeath.  And  If  you 
bite,  you  will  find  It  a  bitter  experience. 


So,  this  old  senator  treated  his  poli- 
tics and  his  toast  the  same  way.  Before 
biting,  he  looked  underneath,  just  to 
make  sure  the  buttery  surface  appear- 
ance did  not  belie  the  possibility  it  was 
burnt  and  bitter  underneath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  senator's  lesson  about 
toast  and  politics  has  seldom  been  bet- 
ter exemplified  than  in  recent  recom- 
mendations on  postal  rates  by  Sesmaour 
Wenner,  an  administrative  law  judge  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

For  almost  2  years  now,  the  judge  has 
been  hearing  various  parties  in  connec- 
tion with  postal  rates  put  into  force  in 
March  of  1974  on  a  temporary  basis. 
These  are  the  rates  mailers  and  citizens 
are  now  paying. 

With  a  fiurry  of  press  releases  and 
poUtical  rhetoric,  the  judge  has  thrown 
much  of  the  testimony  and  the  law  out 
the  window.  And  instead  has  told  the 
American  people  that  the  rates  are  all 
wrong.  F*urther,  he  has  recommended 
enormous  increases  in  postage  for  pub- 
hshers  and  parcel  mailers,  so  much  so, 
that  it  could  well  drive  them  away  from 
their  use  of  the  Nation's  mail. 

Like  buttery  toast  that  is  burnt  under- 
neath, the  judge  has  told  the  American 
people  that  first  class  rates  are  too  high 
and  should  be  lowered  from  10  cents  to 
6V2  cents. 

And  what  the  unsuspecting  public 
does  not  know,  is  that  if  the  judge's  rate 
proposals  are  accepted,  whatever  short- 
term  savings  they  might  conceivably 
gain  from  lower  first-class  rates  would 
soon  be  lost  in  the  economic  shambles 
in  which  his  rates  would  leave  the  Postal 
Service.  I  believe  that  his  recommenda- 
tions, if  accepted,  would  ultimately  lead 
to  dramatically  higher  first-class  rates 
and  the  destruction  of  much  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

First  of  aU,  Judge  Wenner's  recom- 
mendations falsely  suggest  to  the  pub- 
lic that  citizens  are  subsidizing  business 
mailers  by  excessively  high  first-class 
rates. 

This  is  a  highly  misleading  and  Inac- 
curate assumption. 

In  fact,  if  Judge  Wenner's  recom- 
mendations are  accepted  by  the  full 
Rate  Commission,  the  long-range  out- 
look would  be  far  higher  first-class  rates. 

Keep  In  mind  that  his  recommenda- 
tions do  not  reduce  postal  costs  one 
lota.  They  simply  redistribute  costs  that 
each  class  of  service  must  shoulder.  The 
total  bill  would  still  have  to  be  paid. 

This  is  so  because  the  Postal  Service 
Is  a  unique  institution.  It  must  provide 
service  throughout  our  Nation,  calling 
on  75  million  addresses  6  days  a  week, 
whether  there  is  50  billion  pieces  of  mail 
or  90  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year. 
j  No  matter  the  volume,  huge,  fixed  costs 
'  remain. 

What  Judge  Wenner's  proposed  rates 
would  do  Is  drive  away  some  volume 
mailers  who  help  make  inexpensive,  uni- 
versal mall  service  possible.  And  with  a 
reduction  in  volume,  and  the  accom- 
j  panylng  loss  in  revenue,  the  result  would 
I  soon  be  higher  rates  for  everyone.  And 
the  financial  health  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  be  threatened. 

But  even  on  a  short-term  basis.  Judge 
Wenner's  recommendations  would  hard- 


ly mean  any  savings  at  all  to  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

Studies  indicate  that  an  average 
family  mails  288  first-class  letters  and 
cards  each  year.  This  figure  may  be  high, 
but  if  you  accepted  it  at  face  value,  it 
means  that  the  average  family  would 
save  $4.32  in  first-class  postage  if  Judge 
Wenner's  recommendations  were  ac- 
cepted. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  other 
side. 

Because  of  the  rate  increases  for  mag- 
azines this  family  subscribes  to,  part  of 
which  would  be  passed  on,  the  parcels 
the  family  sends  during  the  year  and  at 
Christmas,  and  added  costs  for  the 
family's  book  or  record  club  member- 
ship, that  $4.32  would  soon  be  gobbled 
up. 

Furthermore,  because  of  subsidy  for- 
mulas now  written  into  the  law  to  aid 
publishers  and  certain  nonprofit  mailers 
absorb  the  Impact  of  already  astronomi- 
cal rate  increases,  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury would  have  to  pay  out  an  additional 
$370  million — that  is  $1.85  per  American 
citizen. 

Now  I  think  any  commonsense  citizen 
would  have  to  ask,  "How  could  a  reason- 
able man  recommend  such  a  thing?" 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  a  case  of  letting 
trees  blind  you  to  the  presence  of  a  forest. 

The  judge  has  permitted  himself  to  be- 
come so  bogged  down  In  the  technicali- 
ties of  postal  cost  accounting  that  he  has 
lost  sight  of  a  congressional  imperative 
written  into  the  law — that  there  must 
be  sufficient  flexibiUty  in  assigning  postal 
costs  that  no  one  class  of  service  would 
have  its  economic  usefulness  Impaired, 
simply  to  suit  some  bookkeeper's  notions 
about  the  way  ledgers  should  be  kept. 

Let  me  illustrate. 

If  we  applied  Judge  Wenner's  views 
of  attributing  costs  to  various  classes  of 
mail  to  the  theater  industry,  you  would 
get  the  following  kind  of  reasoning : 

Now  a  theater  with  only  a  bottom 
floor,  the  orchestra  seats,  is  obviously 
the  least  expensive  to  build;  but  when 
you  add  the  balconies,  the  costs  go  up; 
and  if  you  add  a  lot  of  balconies,  it  is 
really  an  expensive  theater; 

So,  since  the  costs  of  the  theater  go 
up  as  you  add  balconies,  obviously  the 
most  expensive  seats  are  in  the  balconies, 
and  the  most  expensive  seats  of  all  are 
those  in  the  highest  balcony; 

This  means  that  the  Kennedy  Center 
Opera  House,  instead  of  charging,  say, 
$10  for  an  orchestra  seat  and  $4  for  a 
balcony  seat,  would  charge  just  the  op- 
posite—$10  for  the  balcony  and  $4  for 
the  orchestra. 

Now  with  this  reasoning  applied  to 
theaters,  we  would  probably  wind  up 
with  nothing  but  orchestra  seats.  But 
because  the  costs  of  theatrical  produc- 
tions would  remain,  the  price  tag  would 
be  far,  far  higher  for  the  individual 
theater-goer  than  is  now  the  case.  There 
would  be  no  $4  seats  for  anyone. 

What  the  reasoning  fails  to  grasp 
completely  is  economic  value.  There  is 
obviously  more  value  in  sitting  close  to 
the  stage  than  in  sitting  in  the  upper- 
most reaches  of  the  balcony. 

Time  and  again  Congress  has  insisted 
that  economic  value  must  be  taken  Into 
account  by  the  Postal  Service  in  deter- 
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mining  rates.  It  is  forthrightly  expressed 
in  the  Reorganization  Act  and  reflected 
time  and  again  in  the  hearings  before 
appropriate  committees  and  in  the  re- 
marks of  Members. 

Because  of  this  insistence,  the  Postal 
Service  over  the  decades  has  been  able 
to  open  up  new  types  of  mail  services 
that  have  contributed  substantially  to 
making  inexpensive,  universal  mail  serv- 
ice a  feature  of  American  life.  These 
rates  have  helped  create  mail  order,  ad- 
vertising, and  publishing  Industries.  And 
these  industries  have  in  turn  been  good 
postal  customers,  helping  to  underwirte 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  fixed  costs 
of  this  universal,  inexpensive  network  of 
commerce  and  communications. 

The  judge's  recommendations  also 
subtly  exploit  a  public  misapprehension 
about  the  nature  of  mall.  When  he 
recommended  an  S'/z-cent  stamp  rather 
than  a  10-cent  stamp  for  first  class,  the 
public  reaction  was  favorable  because 
people  generally  believe  that  first-class 
mail  is  personal  correspondence,  while 
the  other  classes  of  mail  are  strictly  for 
business. 

Of  course,  when  people  mail  a  letter  or 
a  Christmas  card  it  goes  first  class.  But 
personal  mail— letters  and  greeting 
cards — represent  only  a  small  portion  of 
first-class  mail,  perhaps  one  piece  out  of 
five,  and  much  of  that  at  Christmas. 

The  preponderant  amount  of  first-class 
mail,  like  other  classes  of  mail,  is  gen- 
erated by  business.  So,  do  not  be  misled. 
When  Judge  Wenner  recommended  lower 
rates  for  first-class  mail,  the  result  would 
not  shift  mailing  costs  from  individuals 
to  businesses,  it  would  primarily  redis- 
tribute mailing  costs  among  the  various 
businesses  and  Industries  who  generate 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  mail 
volume. 

Judge  Wenner  proposes  that  publishers 
pay  rates  as  much  as  three  times  what 
are  now  charged  and  that  rates  for  par- 
cel post  be  increased  67  percent,  rather 
than  the  more  modest  6.3-percent  in- 
crease now  temporarily  in  effect. 

Publishers,  such  as  Time  Inc.,  are  al- 
ready seriously  studying  alternative 
sources  of  delivery,  as  are  an  increasing 
number  of  firms  using  third-class  mall. 
The  resulting  loss  of  volume  will  mean 
that  first-class  customers  may  have  to 
pick  up  a  greater  percentage  of  the  tab 
for  maintaining  the  buildings  and  per- 
sonnel needed  to  deliver  letters. 

The  impact  on  parcel  post  would  be  to 
drive  the  remaining  portion  of  this  vol- 
ume into  the  hands  of  Postal  Service 
competitors.  Yet  the  Postal  Service  would 
still  be  left  with  the  national  require- 
ment to  provide  parcel  pick  up  and  de- 
livery in  the  difficult  to  serve  reaches  of 
our  Nation,  the  rural  coimtryside,  the 
Caribbean,  the  Southwest  Pacific,  and 
Alaska. 

By  driving  volume  away  with  such  an 
unconscionable  rate  increase,  the  Postal 
Service  would  still  have  to  bear  the  cost 
of  providing  a  imiversal  parcel  service. 
With  lower  volume  to  absorb  these  costs, 
the  per  unit  cost  would  be  forced  up  even 
more. 

The  result  would  be  to  take  the  Na- 
tion's parcel  post  service  back  to  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  those  days  the  only 
parcel   delivery   service   people   in  the 


country  could  get  was  from  private  ex- 
press companies.  Prices  were  sky  high 
and  the  service  often  went  no  farther 
than  the  train  station. 

That  is  why  Congress  created  parcel 
post  in  1911  and  priced  it  for  its  economic 
value  to  the  American  people.  The  result 
was  a  good  and  popular  package  service 
for  all  Americans  and  the  creation  of 
the  mail  order  industry. 

Judge  Wenner's  recommendations 
would  kill  parcel  post.  And  the  remote 
Alaskan  Villager  and  the  Iowa  farmer 
would  both  be  left  with  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive parcel  service. 

Another  factor  often  overlooked  in  the 
discussions  about  Judge  Wenner's  deci- 
sion is  its  crushing  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's charitable  institutions,  veterans 
organizations,  churches,  labor  imions, 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
judge's  decision  would  pile  another  154 
percent  average  increase  on  to  nonprofit 
publications — some  of  which  have  al- 
ready suffered  from  as  much  as  an  800- 
percent  increase  since  1970.  Many  of 
these  publications  will  simply  have  to  go 
out  of  business.  Also,  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ing fimdralshig  will  go  way  up,  ulti- 
mately reducing  the  amount  that  they 
have  for  their  good  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  full  Postal  Rate  Conunission, 
upon  refiection,  will  see  that  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  and  that  the  Nation  will 
be  ill  served  by  Judge  Wenner's  recom- 
mendations. 

For  all  its  superficial  appeal.  Judge 
Wenner's  recommendations,  if  accepted 
by  the  Rate  Commission,  would  be  a  bit- 
ter affliction  on  the  American  people. 


term  than  7  years  and  there  is  adequate 
security  to  protect  the  Government's  in- 
terests. Provision  also  is  made  for  sub- 
sequent emergency  loans  at  commercial 
rates  to  help  producers  to  recover  fully 
from  a  disaster. 

An  important  provision  of  HJl.  555 
makes  benefits  of  the  emergency  loan 
program  available  to  persons  engaged 
in  aquaculture,  such  as  shrimp  and  oys- 
ter producers,  and  fish  farmers.  These 
occupations  are  essential  to  the  economy 
of  my  district  and,  of  course,  to  other 
coastal  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  fishing  industry  faces  many  grave 
problems.  Emergency  loans  to  produc- 
ers suffering  losses  because  of  natural 
disaster  will  help  to  meet  one  of  them. 

This  bill  also  would  simplify  Farmers 
Home  Administration  procedures  in 
dealing  with  the  effects  of  natural  dis- 
asters. It  eliminates  the  requirement  in 
existing  law  that  there  be  shown  a  gen- 
eral need  for  agricultural  credit  In  an 
area  before  it  can  qualify  for  assistance. 
It  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  poll  private 
bankers  in  an  area  to  determine  whether 
adequate  credit  is  available  before  des- 
ignating the  area  for  emergency  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  555  deals  realisti- 
cally with  matters  of  vital  importance 
to  our  producers  of  food  and  fiber — and 
therefore  of  importance  to  all  consumers 
of  their  products.  It  is  legislation  in  the 
national  interest.  I  urge  its  approval. 


EXTENDED  COVERAGE  NEEDED 
FOR  FARM  NATURAL  DISAS- 
TERS 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
largely  agricultural  area  I  represent,  the 
15th  District  of  Texas,  our  farm  produc- 
ers periodically  suffer  severe  losses  due  to 
natural  disasters.  The  seriousness  of  this 
situation  is  intensified  in  times  such  as 
the  present  when  commercial  credit  may 
be  hard  to  obtain  and  is  very  costly 
when  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  existing  emergency  loan  progrsun 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
been  enormously  helpful  to  agricultural 
producers  in  my  area,  as  it  has  been  else- 
where. This  legislation  proposes  to  make 
the  program  even  more  valuable  by  ex- 
tending coverage  in  several  significant 
respects. 

This  legislation  would  permit  emer- 
gency loans  to  be  made  available  not 
only  to  cover  the  actual  loss  sustained 
by  the  applicant  for  a  loan  but  also  to 
take  into  consideration  his  need  to  ob- 
tain credit  for  continuing  production. 

Loans  for  financing  future  operations 
could  be  made  available  for  as  long  as 
20  years  in  the  case  of  disasters  occur- 
ring after  January  1,  1975,  if  the  ap- 
plicant's financial  needs  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster  justify  a  longer  payment 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  PARKS 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  note  of  action  today 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Conmilttee  in  the 
markup  of  legislation  to  increase  the 
funding  authorization  for  the  volun- 
teers in  the  parks  program. 

The  original  legislation,  enacted  in 
1970,  provides  for  funds  to  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  incidental  expenses  of 
persons  who  volunteer  their  services  to 
the  National  Park  Service.  These  volun- 
teers give  their  time  free  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  performance  of  such 
activities  as  giving  information  to  park 
visitors,  participating  in  living  history 
demonstrations,  and  many  other  activi- 
tes  which  are  principally  service,  rather 
than  product,  oriented. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  to  date 
obtained  the  services  of  about  5,800  per- 
sons annually  in  such  volunteer  activi- 
ties. Payment  is  made  to  these  volxm- 
teers  only  to  offset  their  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  such  as  their  gasoline  costs 
for  transportation,  occasional  meals  or 
lodging  while  on  duty  in  the  park,  uni- 
forms, and  the  like.  The  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  such  services  has 
averaged  28  cents  per  volunteer  per  hour. 
I  can  think  of  few  Federal  programs 
which  reap  such  big  rewards  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  public  for  such  a 
small  Federal  investment.  Moreover,  the 
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volunteers  are  very  dedicated  to  their 
work  and  find  great  pride  smd  enjoy- 
ment In  It.  Their  contributions  are  most 
significant. 

The  original  1970  legislation  initiating 
the  program  authorized  a  funding  level 
of  $100,000  per  year.  The  subcommittee 
today  reported  to  the  full  committee  an 
admlnlstxatlon-proposed  bill  which  will 
Increase  the  fimdlng  ceiling  to  $250,000 
annually.  T^is  Increase  will  be  most 
timely  In  benefiting  the  National  Park 
Service  In  augmenting  its  visitor  service 
needs  under  the  upcoming  onslaught  of 
visitation  occasioned  by  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  celebration. 

I  fuUy  support  this  legislation  and  I 
bc^pe  my  colleagues  will  likewise  support 
this  measure  when  it  comes  to  the  floor 
In  the  very  near  future. 


SOLZHENirSYN     VERSUS     KISSIN- 
GER: A  TALE  OP  TWO  REFUGEES 

(Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  Indeed  tragic  to  learn 
that  President  Ford  has  refused  to  meet 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  News  reports 
assert  this  is  Secretary  Kissinger's  idea, 
other  press  reports  attribute  the  refusal 
generally  to  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  a  refugee  from 
Nazi  Germany  has  so  soon  forgotten 
what  It  Is  to  flee  from  tjranny?  Where 
Is  his  compassion?  When  will  he  come 
out  from  under  the  fog  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  the  spell  of  Mettemlch 
and  enter  the  real  world  of  1975? 

The  reports  in  the  news  say  that  con- 
siderations of  detente  dictate  Mr.  Ford 
should  not  see  Solzhenitsyn.  Did  Mr. 
Brezhnev  worry  about  detente  when 
Angela  Davis  was  wined  and  dined  in 
the  Soviet  Union?  No,  he  did  not. 

A  press  account  also  suggests  that 
seeing  SolzhenitsjTi  would  only  be  a  pro- 
motion of  Solzhenits3Ti's  books.  What  a 
supercilious  argument.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  the  royalties  collected  and  coming 
are  more  than  enough.  His  books  need 
no  promoting. 

"Die  same  article  also  suggests  the 
question  of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  mental 
stability.  This  is  a  cruel  assertion.  Is 
there  an  effort  being  made  to  discredit 
him  because  he  speaks  the  truth  about 
the  oppressive  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  and 
therefore  this  underhanded  way  is 
chosen  to  discredit  him? 

Is  anyone  so  childish  to  believe  that 
one  meeting — a  courtesy  call — made  by 
a  Christian  hiunsmltarian  speaking  for 
millions  of  Imprisoned  human  beings  is 
a  threat  to  detente  and  peace? 

Our  Presidents  have  entertained  such 
bloodstained  flgures  as  Khrushchev, 
Brezhnev,  and  Castro.  Solzhenitsyn  is  a 
universal  himian  being,  and  a  writer  in 
great  Russian  tradition.  Lest  any  of 
Mr.  Ford's  advisors  forget  or  perhaps 
they  do  not  know,  how  we  treat  people 
such  as  Solzhenitsyn  counts  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  how  we  treat  Brezhnev. 
Writers  are  more  revered  in  Russia  than 


any  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
ever  was  or  will  be. 

There  is  still  time  Mr.  President,  meet 
with  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn — a  man  whose 
spirit  remains  imbroken  by  a  Soviet 
prison  camp.  Stand  with  a  free  man, 
Mr.  President,  not  with  the  compro- 
misers of  your  freedom  and  mine. 

The  July  3  article,  "Ford  Dodging 
Solzhenitsyn,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  July  3, 1975] 

Ford  Dodging  Solzhenttstn 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

A  White  House  official  says  President  Ford 
has  refused  to  meet  with  Alexander  I.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn on  advice  from  the  National  Secur- 
ity  CouncU. 

Ford,  according  to  the  White  House  source, 
felt  that  a  meeting  with  Solzhenitsyn,  a 
critic  of  the  Soviet  system  who  was  exUed 
last  year,  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ford  turned  down  an  Invitation  from  the 
AFL-CIO  to  hear  Solzhenitsyn  speak  Monday 
at  a  dinner  In  his  honor.  And  he  rejected  a 
request  from  two  conservative  Republican 
senators,  Jesse  A.  Helms  of  North  Carolina 
and  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  to 
meet  with  the  writer  during  his  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

Ronald  Nessen,  the  White  Hovise  press  sec- 
retary, has  treated  the  President's  refusal  to 
see  Solzhenitsyn  as  Inconsequential,  but 
Ford  discussed  the  matter  with  his  aides  for 
20   minutes   yesterday. 

Several  of  the  aides  reportedly  said  Ford 
ought  to  see  the  author  to  placate  those  who 
admired  him.  But  aside  from  the  detente 
Issue,  aides  were  said  to  have  raised  questions 
about  Solzhenltsjm's  mental  stability  and 
some  reportedly  suggested  that  Solzhenitsyn 
was  In  the  United  States  partly  to  promote 
the  sale  of  his  books  and  that  the  President 
should  not  be  party  to  such  commercial  pro- 
motion. 


THREE  BANK  FAILURES— WORST  IN 
NATION'S  HISTORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFALL) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  experienced  the  three  worst  bank 
failures  in  the  Nation's  history,  namely, 
the  closing  on  October  18,  1973,  of  the 
Nation's  86th  largest  bank,  the  $1  bil- 
lion United  States  National  at  San  Diego; 
the  closing  on  October  8,  1974,  of  our 
20th  largest  bank,  the  $5  billion  Frank- 
lin National  Bank  in  New  York,  and  the 
closing  on  January  19,  1975,  of  our  68th 
largest  bank,  the  $1.7  billion  Security 
National  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  good  reason  to 
beUeve  that  if  our  banking  agencies  had 
been  on  the  ball  none  of  these  failures 
would  have  occurred. 

Without  going  into  detail  at  this  time, 
let  me  say  that  the  trouble  at  the  United 
States  National  in  San  Diego  was  due  to 
President  Nixon's  friend,  C.  Amholt 
Smith,  who  has  just  pleaded  nolo  con- 
tendere to  a  25-count  Indictment  that 
accuses  him  of  misapplying  $27.5  million 
and  falsifjring  the  bank  records. 

As  long  Eigo  as  1962  a  conscientious 
bank  examiner  accused  Smith  of  similar 
acts  and  asked  that  his  charges  be  re- 
::erred  to  the  U.S.  attorney.  Indeed,  in 


1969  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  front 
page  article  detailed  many  transactions 
between  the  bank  and  Smith's  com- 
panies, suggesting  there  might  be  insider 
profits  in  violation  of  the  Federal  secu- 
rities laws. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
neither  the  Comptroller,  nor  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  nor  the 
Federal  Reserve  took  any  action.  Even 
when  on  May  31,  1973,  the  SEC  filed  a 
civil  complaint  against  C.  Amholt  Smith 
the  three  banking  agencies  did  nothing. 

Three  successive  Comptrollers  of  the 
Currency — Saxon  1961-66;  Camp  1966- 
73,  and  Smith  1973  to  date — either  ig- 
nored or  sidetracked  the  bank's  prob- 
lems. And,  of  course,  Frank  Willie  at 
FDIC  and  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  did  nothing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank,  its  troubles  began  when  it  opened 
oflBces  in  Manhattan  and  became  worse 
when  in  July  1972  control  of  the  bank 
passed  to  Michele  Sindona.  On  July  19. 
1972,  when  Sindona  bought  Franklin  I 
wrote  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  suggested  to  him  that  the 
Board  consider  subjecting  Sindona's 
companies  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Burns  refused  and  said  that  because 
Sindona  held  only  18  percent  of  the  stock 
instead  of  25  percent  that  he  was  power- 
less. 

Dr.  Burns  and  his  Board  were  the  only 
ones  in  the  United  States  that  did  not 
know  that  Sindona  controlled  Franklin. 
If  he  had  acted  on  my  letter  Instead  of 
ignoring  it  there  might  never  have  been 
a  Franklin  failure. 

The  downfall  of  Franklin  began  when 
on  May  1,  1974,  after  almost  a  year's 
study,  the  Federal  Reserve  said  that 
Franklin  could  not  afford  to  buy  the 
Talcott  National  Corp.,  a  factoring  out- 
fit. From  its  Talcott  study  the  Fed  either 
knew  or  should  have  known  that  Frank- 
lin, under  Sindona,  had  produced — or 
more  correctly  manufactured — foreign 
exchange  profits  to  meet  its  September 
30,  1973,  and  March  31,  1974,  dividends, 
and  as  sources  have  indicated,  the  bank 
examiner  assigned  to  Franklin  was  say- 
ing, according  to  my  interpretation,  the 
bank  was  insolvent. 

Many  knowledgeable  banking  experts 
feel  that  the  bank  should  have  been 
closed  by  the  supervisory  authorities,  but 
Instead  the  three  banking  agencies  ap- 
proved an  optimistic  press  release,  which 
the  SEC  charges  was  false,  and  in  which 
Sindona  loosely  promised  to  increase 
Franklin's  capital  by  $50  million. 

Although  on  May  12,  1974,  trading  in 
the  stock  of  the  Franklin  New  York  Corp., 
the  bank's  holding  company  was  sus- 
pended at  its  own  request,  in  the  press 
release  the  Federal  Reserve  assured  the 
world  that  it  would  provide  whatever 
funds  Franklin  needed,  and  it  did  to  the 
tune  of  over  $1.7  billion. 

Needless  to  say  this  allowed  Franklin 
to  pay  off  in  full  uninsured  advances  by 
large  banks  of  Federal  funds,  and  over 
$1  billion  in  uninsured  deposits  in 
Franklin's  overseas  branches.  Dr.  Bums 
saw  that  all  the  big  fellows  here  and 
abroad  were  paid  in  full  at  the  expense 
of  little  fellows  who  bought  stock  and 
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debentures    in    the    holding    company        note.— Values  and  ranks  as  of  Decem-  niaking  Chemical,  from  the  point  of  view 

thinking  it  was  as  secure  as  the  bank.  ber  3i.  1974  and  as  reported  in  Business  of  branches,  the  second  largest  bank  in 

What  was  precisely  the  trouble  at  Se-  week.  AprU  21, 1975.  y^g  q^^^  qj  ^ew  York, 
curity  National  I  do  not  know,  but  with  The  three  banking  agencies  agreed  on  Furthermore,  as  of  December  31,  1974, 
what  I  do  know  about  what  the  three  European- American  and  this  acquisition  Security  National  had  assets  of  $1.7  bU- 
banking  agencies  did  not  do  at  the  raises  some  extremely  serious  questions,  lion  and,  in  point  of  size,  was  our  68th 
United  States  National  and  Franklin  I  It  is  a  joint  venture  of  these  six  Euro-  largest  bank.  Chemical  acquires  it  for 
fear  the  worst.  pean  banks:  $40  million.  With  approximately  5  mil- 
Bad  as  these  failures  were,  the  trouble  pakknt,  absets.  and  stock  in  eab  and  eac  lion  shares  outstanding  this  comes  to 
was  compounded  when  on  October  18,  Deutsche  Bank.  Germany's  largest,  $24.6  $7.50  per  share.  While  the  stock  sold  up 
1973,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  biuion.  20%+.  to  $33.50  in  1973,  it  sold  down  to  $4  bid, 
Corporation  sold  United  States  National  Societe  Oenerale.  one  of  France's  3  largest,  $4.75  asked  on  January  14,  1975. 
to  the  $10  billion  asset  Crocker  National  $20.4  billion,  20%  +  .  in  sharp  contrast,  Crocker  paid  $89 
Bank,  our  15th  largest,  and  it  sold  Midland  Bank  Group,  a  major  London  biuion  for  United  States  National,  a 
Franklin  on  October  8,  1974,  to  the  $2.4  "'^iSe  SnSe  ie°^nque  Belgium's  bank  with  only  $1  biUion  of  assets  as  of 
billion  European-American  Bank  &  laSS^  1  buS  20%+  Belgium  s  December  31.  1972,  and  European-Amer- 
Trust  Co.,  our  51st  largest,  operated  as  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank.  3rd  largest  lean  paid  $125  million  for  the  cream  of 
a  jomt  venture  by  the  Deutsche  Bank,  m  the  Netherlands,  $9.6  bluion  %  +  .  Franklin's  assets  amounting  to  $1.37  bil- 
Germany's  largest,  and  five  other  large  creditanstait-Bankverein,  Austria's  largest,  lion  at  the  time  of  purchase  October  8, 
European  banks.  $4.2biiUon.2%4-.                        ,  ^       ».  l^'^*. 

Under  threat  by  the  Comptroller  of        NoTE.--Assets  and  Ranks  as  of  J^cember  ^^  jg  no  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 

the  Currency  to  appoint  a  conservator.  ^^- 1^^^.  American  Banker,  July  31. 1974.  stockholders  of  Security  National  allege 

the  board  of  directors  of  Security  Na-        Under  the  statutes  and  Federal  Re-  that  the  Comptroller  gave  their  bank  to 

tional  on  January  19.  1975.  sold  itself  to  serve  Regulation  Y  there  is  a  rebuttable  Chemical  at  such  a  bargain  price  that  it 

Chemical  New  York  Corp.,  the  holding  presumption  of  control  from  so  little  as  stands  to  make  a  quick  $30  million, 

company  for  the  $22  billion  Chemical  ownership  of  5  percent  of  the  stock  of  It  is  hiteresting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ob- 

Bank,  our  Nation's  6th  largest  bank.  a  bank  and,  If  need  be,  the  Federal  Re-  serve  how  Security  National  was  sold- 

Only  50  banks  today  own  over  half  the  serve  Board  can  hold  a  hearing  and  de-  It  sold  Itself  through  action  of  its  board 

deposits   in  our   14,500   banks.   Selling  termine  the  question  of  control.  of  directors,  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 

these  three  banks  to  such  large  banks        Accordingly,  I  wrote  Dr.   Arthur  F.  Currency  certifying  pursuant  to  section 

intensifies  our  already  too  great  concen-  Bums  on  April  24,  1975,  there  was  rea-  181  of  title  12  that  an  emergency  existed, 

tration.  son  to  believe  that  these  joint  ventures  justifying  his  waiving  the  required  statu- 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  all.  Be-  controlled  European- American,  suggest-  tory  approval  by  two- thirds  of  Security's 
fore  Frank  Wille  at  the  FDIC  sold  either  ing  to  him  that  you  measure  control  of  stockholders.  On  May  9,  1975,  the  stock- 
United  States  National  or  Franklin  he  a  johit  venture  In  a  different  day  from  holders  did  approve  4,004,111  to  221,233. 
met,  in  utmost  secrecy,  in  a  smoke  filled  control  of  the  ordinary  stock  corporation.  A  group  of  Security  stockholders  recently 
room  with  his  cronies  James  E.  Smith,  There  Is  little  chance  that  an  hiterest  failed  in  an  attempt  in  the  coiu-ts  to 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  Dr.  adverse  to  that  of  a  joint  adventiu-er  can  void  the  deal. 

Arthur  F.  Bums.  Chairman  of  the  Fed-  find  expression.  In  this  the  joint  venture  Coming  to  them  as  a  completed  trans- 

eral  Reserve  Board,  and  decided  upon  the  is  quite  distinct  from  the  stock  corpora-  action  the  stockholders  had  no  alterna- 

buyer.   Thereafter   they   presented   the  tlon.  tive.    Neither    did    the    directors.    The 

buyer  to  the  Justice  Department  on  an        Moreover,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Comptroller  told  them  either  to  approve 

emergency  basis,  assuring  that  no  mat-  banking  agencies  at  least  four  of  these  a  sale  to  Chemical  or  he  would  take  over 

ter  how  flagrant  the  antitrust  offense,  banks  own  Interests  in  American  Invest-  the  bank  and  put  in  a  conservator.  He 

Justice  would  go  along  on  grounds  akin  ment  banking  firms,  a  practice  outlawed  held  a  pistol  at  their  heads, 

to  national  security.  for  American  banks  by  the  passage  in  In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  three 

The  candidates  of  Frank  Wille  at  the  1933  of  the  Glass-SteagaU  Act.  In  addi-  banking  agencies  have  been  doing  is  re- 

PDIC   to  buy   United   States   National  tion,  these  six  banks  also  own  the  Euro-  j  acting  our  traditional  methods  of  liqui- 

were  the  foUowing:  pean-American  Banking  Corp.  which,  ex-  dating  insolvent  banks.  Instead,  they  go 

Ranking,  cept  for  underwriting  and  taking  com-  together  in  a  back  room  and  decide  to 

Assets^    U.S.  raerclal  bank  deposits,  does  a  bankuig  what  bank  they  will  give  the  troubled 

Bank  of  America 60.37             1  business.  one. 

United    California    (Part    of                             Neither  European -American  Banking  Moreover,  to  Induce  bidding  the  FDIC 

Western  Bancorp) 18.7            10  q^^  ^oj.  g^y  qj  ^g  gix  foreign  banks  offered  to  loan  the  purchasers — Crocker 

s?c,'fity  Pacific— 16.48          u  ^^.^  subject  to  reserve  requirements.  All  borrowed  $50  mUlion  for  5  years  at  IV2 

S^oLr'^ ll'll          16  do  an  unregulated  banking  business,  not  percent-European-American    borrowed 

SSon        """■ ill          M  only  in  the   State   of   New  York,  but  $100  million  for  10  years  at  floating  rates 

Bank  of"ca'moVma"(P;^"oi      "  throughout  the  United  States  in  competl-  that  average  10^03  percent  and  has  a 

Bancal  Tri-state  Corpora-  tlon  with  our  domestic  banks  which  are  right  to  borrow  $50  million  more  on  the 

tlon)    -    3.06          45  subject  to  reserve  requirements,  and  for-  same  terms  for  8  years. 

>  BUiions  of  dollars.  bidden  to  do  an  interstate  banking  busi-  What  is  most  disturbing,  Mr.  Speaker. 

NoTE.-Values  and  ranks  as  of  Decern-  ness.  '  ^  *??^  "'^^^"^*"^.  tHfS'ol^'v  ™" 
ber  31.  1974  and  as  reported  In  Business  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  six  larg-  erty  to  act  in  secret  without  any  super- 
Week.  AprU  21. 1975.  est  American  banks  were  to  open  a  bank  vision.  The  purchase,  as  we  have  seen, 

TO  Its  credit  the  AnUtrust  Division  at  jn  ^e  ^^'^SsII^'jlt'Smu'r?  jfa/^tn. TS^'t^  ^/p'ovf  in'^n 

Justice  advised  against  Bank  of  America,  in  "^elJnlted  states  as  a  jomt  venture  ^r.g-„„ncv    situation    The    court  is    in 

security  Pacific,  and  United  Califomla.  J^g^^^^^^^^J^t^^^*  ^^  ?SSSt  offS  e^en  a  ^rse  potilion.  It  Is  asked  to  ap- 

so  that  only  the  others  bld^  -nie  <>ne  ""fjjfafj^^  ^^  ^f ^hg^S^^  prove  what  both  the  banking  agencies 

Si^lS^:?J^S"asS^TTlO  K.°CeSlSy'^^f?ls"r  teacffi^^^  and   the  Department  of  Justice  have 

hfiifnn  Timken  v.  United  States.  341  U.S.  593  done. 

"^^°n-                                                ,.      ,  noRn  •  Ppnn-Olin  V  United  States  378  It  Is  very  disturbing  to  me  to  have 

In  the  case  of  Franklin.  Frank  WUle  of  ^^I^Uo   a964)    and  ?X  v    l?A«ed  large  banks  handled  in  secret  this  way  by 

FDIC  made  an  effort  to  interest  some  17  Y;Lr405  U  S  596  (ig^lT  tii?  Uiree  bankhig  agencies.  In  equity 

banks,  but  in  the  end  only  tiiese  banks  ^'g^^^^J^^  ^o°-  ^^7  g'^le  of  Franklin  to  receivership,  and  now  In  chapters  10  and 

bid:  European- American  H  proceedings  In  bankruptcy,  we  have 

Assets^            (USA  )        You  would  not  believe  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem  methods  by  which  to  test  plans 

citibank                         i  7                 2  but  tile  Comptroller  dictated  tiie  sale  of  of  reorganization  to  make  certain  they 

MaStti;e"r8"" JJ'                   I  Security  National  to  Chemical  which  had  are  fair  and  equitable.  The  court  in  these 

c£S     ...:::::::  Vl                  S  been  endeavoring  to  expand  furtiier  on  traditional   proceedlrvgs  d^jdesJ,efore 

European-Amerlcan   ..    2.5               61  Long  Island  for  some  time.  Acquisition  ttie  plan  takes  effect  not  afterwards  and 

1  BUUons  of  dollars.  of  Security  gave  it  86  additional  branches  on  notice  to  Uie  parties  concemed. 
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AMENDMENT  OPFEJIEO  BT  MR  WISTH  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  TH«  NATT'RE  Or  A  SUBSTTTUT* 
orTERED  BT  MB.  MKLCHCX 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Wibth  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Melcheb  Section  1  la 
amended  to  read  as  follov^-s: 

"That  In  order  to  develop  petroleum  re- 
serves of  the  United  States  which  need  to  be 
regulated  in  a  manner  to  meet  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  national  defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President.  Is  authorized  to  establish 
national  petroleum  reserves  on  any  reserved 
or  unreserved  public  lands  of  the  tJnlted 
States  (except  lands  In  the  National  Park 
System,  the  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserves,  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  areas  now 
under  review  for  Inclusion  In  the  Wilder- 
ness System  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  and  lands  In 
Alaska  other  than  those  In  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4) ." 

Mr.  WIRTH  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  sim- 
ply, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
add  the  Naval  oil  shale  reserves  to  those 
areas  which  are  excluded  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  petroleum  reserve. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  very  simple. 
This  bill  is  really  focused  on  petroleum. 
The  oil  shale  issue  is  a  very  separate 
issue.  We  tend  on  many  occasions  to  get 
ahead,  in  the  establishment  of  a  reserve 
or  in  the  establishment  of  a  pricing 
policy,  of  a  nimiber  of  other  issues  that 
must  be  resolved. 

The  development  of  oil  shale  reserves 
raises  many  other  issues,  including  en- 
vironmental issues,  agricultural  issues, 
cultural  and  social  issues,  and  economic 
and  technological  issues.  Those  issues 
were  outlined  in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter which  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  I  sent  around 
on  June  18. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  letter  I  just  referred  to: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  18,  1975. 

Dear  Collzagite  :  This  week,  the  House 
will  be  considering  two  bills  dealing  with  the 
disposition  of  our  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves. 
The  Interior  Committee  has  one  bill,  H.R.  49, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  an- 
other, H.R.  5919.  Both  bills,  however,  also 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  completely  separate 
Issue — the  disposition  of  our  Naval  Oil  Shale 
Reserves.  For  the  reasons  set  out  below,  we 
believe  It  Is  a  serious  mistake  to  deal  with 
Oil  Shale  Reserves  in  a  bill  considering  pe- 
troleum reserves. 

The  Interior  Committee  Bill  (H.R.  49),  al- 
though highly  ambiguous,  apparently  trans- 
fers the  OH  Shale  Reserves  to  the  Interior 
Department.  ThU  would  thwart  the  Navy's 
present  attempts  to  develop  oU  shale  prod- 
ucts for  Its  mission-related  purposes. 

The  Armed  Services  Bill  (H.R.  5919)  to  be 


offered  a.s  a  substitute  to  H  R.  49.  would  set 
up  a  Trust  Fund  fur  bcuh  petroleum  and  oil 
Hliale  developnienl  riiL-^  s  . -veil  worse  If  such 
a  tru.sl  fund  were  autli^i  ix,ed.  the  potential 
large  revenues  from  jjetruleum  sales  might 
be  kept  fr>ini  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  and 
instead  channeled  Into  R&D  for  oil  shale 
development.  ERDA  already  has  an  exten- 
sive R/tD  budget  devoted  to  (ill  shale,  and 
further  monies  cannot  be  well  spent  at  this 
time 

We  believe  both  bills  are  unfortunate  In 
the  tacks  they  lake  Shale  development  ral.ses 
a  series  of  complex  and  Interrelated  Issues 
only  now  beginning  t^j  be  addressed: 

Envtronmental  issues:  Oil  Shale  developers 
have  yet  to  solve  the  problems  of  spent  shale 
disposal,  revegetatlon  of  shale  stripped  lands, 
carcenogenlc  compounds  found  In  shale, 
ground  water  effects,  salinity  concentrations, 
and  air  pollution 

Agricultural  issues:  The  water  require- 
ments of  large  scale  shale  development  could 
stunt  the  development  of  agriculture  In  shale 
regions  at  a  time  when  It  Is  well  recognized 
that  we  must  Increase  our  food  supplies. 

Cultural  and  social  issues:  No  policy  has 
been  set  as  to  the  "boom  towns"  which  oil 
shale  development  would  bring  to  sparsely 
developed  regions  of  our  country. 

Economic  and  technological  issues:  The  net 
energy  produced  from  shale  after  the  costs 
of  digging  It  up,  retorting  It,  and  refining  It, 
are  disputed.  It  may  take  a  barrel  of  oil  to 
obtain  Just  two  barrels  of  shale  oil,  as  op- 
posed to  the  one  barrel  for  twenty  barrels 
we  receive  In  petroleum  drilling.  Such  oil 
would  probably  sell  at  $16.00  per  barrel,  far 
above  OPEC  oil  prices  or  the  per  barrel  price 
at  which  deregulated  oil  Is  currently  selling. 

We  think  that  policy  matters  regradlng  oil 
shale  development  are  distinct  from  and  re- 
quire far  different  kinds  of  Information  than 
the  matter  of  opening  up  Naval  Oil  Reserves. 
A  national  oil  shale  policy  must  be  developed, 
but  we  mvist  have  a  policy  before  we  have 
development  and  not  vice  versa.  Pending 
such  a  policy,  we  urge  your  support  for  our 
amendments  to  exclude  oil  shale  from  these 
bills. 

Patricia  Schroeder, 
Timothy  E.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
say  that  we  on  the  majority  side  have 
during  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  reviewed 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  by  his  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Sch- 
roeder ) ,  and  we  find  it  acceptable. 

We  never  envisioned  in  our  bill  that  we 
would  be  dealing  at  all  with  the  naval 
oil  shale  reserves,  and  so  we  are  pleased 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  add 
this  specific  exclusion  to  our  bill. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  have  no  problem  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

I  just  wish  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  had  allowed  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Sch- 
roeder) to  ask  me  about  it,  but  since 
he  did  not,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 


cept the  gentleman  s  explanation  and  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Kent  Ionian 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Wirth*  to  the 
amendment,  in  tho  nature  of  ;i  sub.slitiiie 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Montiina 
'  Mr   Melcher)  . 

The  amendment  to  tJie  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  sulxstitute  \v;us  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  l.s  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  .'sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  'Mr.  Melcher i  for 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  for  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  49)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  on 
certain  public  lands  of  the  U.S.  national 
petroleum  reserves  the  development  of 
which  needs  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  total  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  416,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  391,  nays  20, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  365] 

YEAS— 391 

Abzug 

Aspln 

Bingham 

Adams 

AuCoin 

Blanchard 

Addabbo 

Badlllo 

Blouln 

Ambro 

Bafalis 

Boggs 

Anderson, 

Baldus 

Boland 

Calif. 

Baucus 

Boiling 

Andrews,  N.C 

Batiman 

Bowen 

Andrews, 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brademas 

N.  Dak. 

Bedell 

Breaux 

Annunzlo 

Bell 

Breckinridge 

Archer 

Bennett 

Brlnkley 

Armstrong 

Bergland 

Brodhead 

Ashbrook 

Blaggl 

Brooks 

Ashley 

Blester 

Broomfleld 

Bro*r.  Calif. 

Hii>v 

Mullohan 

Bro*n.  Mich 

Hanley 

Mooro 

Broviii.  Ohio 

Hannaford 

Moorhead, 

HroyhlU 

Hansen 

Calif. 

B  iiliaiian 

Harkin 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

BurKfiier 

Harrington 

Mortjan 

Burke  fallf 

Harris 

Mosher 

Burke.  Fla 

Marsha 

Mijltl 

Burke,  M»M 

l<a.si:ni;B 

Murphv.  Ul. 

Bur;  iwn.  Mo 

HawkiiiR 

Murphy.  NY. 

Burioii.  John 

Ha\es.  liid 

Murtha 

Bur'iMi    Phillip 

Hays.  Ohio 

M\  rrs.  Ind. 

Busier 

He(  hler.  W   Va 

Natrlier 

BnT'iu 

He<  kier.  Mass 

Seal 

Carney 

Hefner 

Ned/1 

Carr 

Heinz 

Nix 

Carter 

Helstoskl 

Nolan 

Casev 

Henderson 

Nowak 

Cederberg 

Hit;hiower 

Oberstar 

Chisholm 

HllllB 

O  Brien 

Ciancy 

Holland 

OHara 

Clausen, 

Holt 

O'Neill 

DonH. 

Horton 

Ottlnger 

Clay 

Howard 

Passman 

Cleveland 

Howe 

Paiman.  Tex. 

Cochran 

Hubbard 

Patten,  N.J. 

Cohen 

Hughes 

Patterson, 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hungate 

Calif. 

Conable 

Hutchinson 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Conlan 

Hyde 

Pepper 

Conte 

Ichord 

Perkins 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Pettis 

German 

Jarman 

Peyser 

Cornell 

Jeffords 

Pickle 

Coughlin 

Johnson,  Calif 

Poage 

Crane 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pressler 

D' Amours 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Preyer 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Price 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pritchard 

Danielson 

Jones,  Okla. 

Quillen 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Railsback 

Delaney 

Jordan 

Randall 

Dellums 

Karth 

Rangel 

Dent 

Kasten 

Rees 

Derrick 

Kastenmeier 

Regula 

Derwinskl 

Kazen 

Richmond 

Devine 

Kelly 

Riegle 

Dingell 

Kemp 

Rlnaldo 

Dodd 

Ketchum 

Risenhoover 

Downey 

Keys 

Roberts 

Downing 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Drinan 

Koch 

Rodino 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Krebs 

Roe 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Krueger 

Rogers 

du  Pont 

LaFalce 

Roncalio 

Early 

Lagomarsino 

Rooney 

Eckhardt 

Latta 

Rose 

Edgar 

Leggett 

Rosenthal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lehman 

Rostenkowski 

Edwards,  Calif 

Lent 

Roush 

EUberg 

Levitas 

Rousselot 

Emery 

Litton 

Roybal 

English 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Runnels 

Erlenborn 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Ruppe 

Esch 

Long.  La. 

Russo 

Eshleman 

Long,  Md. 

Ryan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lott 

St  Germain 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lujan 

Santlnl 

Fascell 

McClory 

Sarasln 

Fenwick 

McCloskey 

Sarbanes 

Findley 

McCollister 

Schneebell 

Fish 

McCormack 

Schroeder 

Fisher 

McDade 

Schulze 

Fithian 

McEwen 

Sebellus 

Flood 

McFall 

Seiberling 

Plorio 

McHugh 

Sharp 

Flowers 

McKay 

Shipley 

Flynt 

McKinney 

Shriver 

Foley 

Macdonald 

Shuster 

Ford,  Mich. 

Madden 

Sikes 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Madlgan 

Simon 

Forsythe 

Maguire 

Sisk 

Fountain 

Mahon 

Skubitz 

Praser 

Mann 

Slack 

Frenzel 

Martin 

Smith,  Iowa 

Prey 

Mathis 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Puqua 

Matsunaga 

Snyder 

Gaydos 

MazzoU 

Solarz 

Glaimo 

Meeds 

Spellman 

Gibbons 

Melcher 

Spence 

Oilman 

Metcalfe 

Staggers 

Ginn 

Mezvlnsky 

Stanton, 

Goldwater 

Michel 

J.  WUUam 

Gonzalez 

Mikva 

Stanton, 

Goodling 

MUford 

James  V. 

Gradlson 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stark 

Grassley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Steed 

Green 

MUls 

Steelman 

Gude 

Mineta 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Guyer 

Minlsh 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Hagedom 

Mink 

Stephens 

HaU 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stokes 

Hamilton 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Stuckey 

Hammer- 

Moakley 

Studds 

schmidt 

Moffett 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Vander  Veen 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Symma 

Vunik 

Wmn 

Talootl 

ViRorito 

Wirih 

Taylor.  Mo 

Wal.sh 

WoitT 

1  aylor.  N  C 

Wampler 

Wvdler 

1  buinpsun 

Wit>niiin 

Wslie 

Thone 

Weaver 

Y  H  1  w 

Thornton 

Wlia.rn 

Yatron 

Traxler 

While 

Youiit;    A.nhKii 

T»oni;aa 

WhiU'lmrM 

YouUK.  Ha 

Udall 

Whitieii 

Y')un>:,  Cla 

t'Uman 

WinKin.s 

VounK,  Tex 

Van  Deer  1  in 

Wllmn.  B(it> 

/.iibloi  ki 

Vaiider  Jat^i 

Wilson.  C   H 
NAYS— 20 

Zelcrelli 

Beard.  Tenn 

Hebert. 

Obey 

Bevill 

Hlclu 

I'lke 

Burleson,  Tex 

Holtznian 

Saiterdcld 

Chappe'.l 

Land  rum 

siraiton 

Daniel,  Dan 

McDonald 

Treen 

Davis 

Myers,  Pa. 

Waggonner 

Dickinson 

Nichols 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Abdnor 

Dlggs 

Qule 

Alexander 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

i'euss 

Anderson.  111. 

Fulton 

Ruodes 

Barrett 

Hinshaw 

Scheuer 

Bonker 

Jenrette 

Teague 

Clawson,  Del 

Meyner 

Wright 

Collins,  m. 

Montgomery 

Cotter 

Moss 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Teague 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Qule  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 

SECTION    NUMBERS    AND    CROSS 

REFERENCES  IN  H.R.  49 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  correct  section  numbers 
and  cross  references  in  the  engrossment 
of  H.R.  49. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Washington,  D  C  . 

July  I   i^Vi 
Hie  Hon   Cari   Ai  in  kt, 

Thr  S}>'akiT     I     v     II"\im    <■    llrjtr,-  ■,  n'.aU    r%, 

U'u-'i  I'lyfiin    //  (' 

1)1  AH    Mh     M'akih      1    liiiM     Mif    li  -nfr    to 
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FIRST  MESSAGE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 
1976  UNDER  IMPOUNDMENT  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1974  CONCERN- 
ING RESCISSIONS  AND  DEFER- 
RALS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO.  94-206) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  propose  three  rescissions 
and  report  twenty-seven  deferrals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  The  rescission  proposals 
total  $123.7  million  and  the  deferrals 
total  $2,729.4  million  for  a  total  of 
$2,853.0  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
authority. 

Fimds  for  two  highway  programs,  one 
duplicating  an  existing  system  and  one 
that  could  be  funded  through  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  now  available  to  the 
States,  are  proposed  for  rescission.  The 
third  rescission  proposal  reflects  a  recent 
Congressionally-approved  change  in  pro- 
gram needs  by  requesting  reduced  fund- 
ing for  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  The  deferrals  are  pri- 
marily routine  in  nature  and  do  not  af- 
fect program  levels.  The  details  of  each 
rescission  proposal  and  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  the  proposed  rescissions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  1,  1975. 


AMENDING    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  section  620(x) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  permit 
the  President  to  ship  a  limited  quantity 
of  defense  articles  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey. 

Section  620 (x)  suspends  all  military 
assistance  and  sales  to  Turkey  effective 
February  5,  1975.  It  also  prohibits  the 
issuance  of  licenses  with  respect  to  the 
transportation    of    arms,    ammunition. 
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and  implements  of  war — including  tech- 
nical data  relating  thereto — to  Turkey. 

Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion Turkey  purchased  certain  defense 
articles  from  the  United  States  which 
had  been  manufactured  and  were  await- 
ing shipment  t'  that  country  on  the  day 
that  the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  de- 
fense articles  became  effective. 

This  situation  has  been  irksome  to  the 
Government  of  Turkey  which  considers 
this  property  to  belong  to  that  country 
through  the  rights  of  purchase. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the 
President  to  remedey  this  situation  by 
giving  him  the  authority  to  make  a  one- 
time limited  exception  to  the  ban  on  de- 
livering defense  articles  to  Turkey. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  value  of  this  equipment  is 
about  $52  million.  It  includes  12  F-4  type 
aircraft,  ground  equipment,  and  spare 
parts  needed  to  prepare  the  aircraft  for 
flight. 

It  would  not  permit  the  shipment  of 
defense  articles  valued  at  $132  million 
which  are  still  in  the  pipeline  for  Tur- 
key. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  this  is 
an  emotional  Issue  and  that  my  amend- 
ment will  satisfy  neither  those  who  want 
to  resume  the  full  shipment  of  defense 
articles  to  Turkey  nor  those  who  insist 
that  the  embargo  remain  in  effect. 

It  would,  however,  remove  an  irritant 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
and  quite  possibly  help  to  create  a 
climate  in  Turkey  which  would  enable 
that  government  to  relax  its  position  with 
respect  to  Cyprus.  Furthermore,  it  would 
demonstrate  to  the  Turkish  Government 
that  the  United  States  is  not  comnletely 
imyielding  on  this  issue  and  that  with 
good  will  and  commonsense  on  both  sides 
It  might  be  possible  to  work  out  a  solution 
that  is  acceptable  to  all  parties,  the 
Greeks,  the  Cypriots,  the  Turks,  and  the 
United  States. 


JUDGE  WENNER'S  POSTAL  RATE 
RECOMMENDATIONS— A  DISAS- 
TER FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 

fMr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  lessons  I  learned  in  politics  came 
from  an  elderly  State  senator  I  chanced 
to  meet  in  a  passenger  train  dining  car. 
We  were  both  seated  at  a  small  table 
^for  breakfast.  When  the  toast  was 
brought  in  and  set  before  us,  I  noticed 
that  the  senator  would  steal  a  peek 
underneath  before  biting  into  it.  I  later 
asked  him  why,  since  it  seemed  a  curious 
practice  to  me. 

He  said : 

WeU,  It's  a  lesson  I  learned  back  In  the 
days  when  toasters — and  politics — were  more 
primitive.  Bade  then  you  would  sometimes 
be  served  toast  that  looked  all  golden  and 
buttery  on  top.  But  when  you  bit  into  it, 
you  found  its  taste  bitter  because,  under- 
neath, it  was  burned  to  a  crisp. 

He  continued : 

Well,  many  things  in  public  life  are  served 
up  like  that  old  toast.  It  may  look  tasty  on 
top,  but  it's  burnt  underneath.  And  if  you 
bite,  you  wUl  find  it  a  bitter  experience. 


So,  this  old  senator  treated  his  poli- 
tics and  ills  toast  the  same  way.  Before 
biting,  he  looked  underneath,  just  to 
make  sure  the  buttery  surface  appear- 
ance did  not  belie  the  possibility  it  was 
burnt  and  bitter  underneath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  senator's  lesson  about 
toast  and  politics  has  seldom  been  bet- 
ter exemplified  than  in  recent  recom- 
mendations on  postal  rates  by  Seymour 
Wenner,  an  administrative  law  judge  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

For  almost  2  years  now,  the  judge  has 
been  hearing  various  parties  in  connec- 
tion with  postal  rates  put  into  force  in 
March  of  1974  on  a  temporary  basis. 
These  are  the  rates  mailers  and  citizens 
are  now  paying. 

With  a  flurry  of  press  releases  and 
political  rhetoric,  the  judge  has  thrown 
much  of  the  testimony  and  the  law  out 
the  window.  And  instead  has  told  the 
American  people  that  the  rates  are  all 
wrong.  Further,  he  has  recommended 
enormous  increases  in  postage  for  pub- 
lishers and  parcel  mailers,  so  much  so, 
that  it  could  well  drive  them  away  from 
their  use  of  the  Nation's  mail. 

Like  buttery  toast  that  is  burnt  under- 
neath, the  judge  has  told  the  American 
people  that  first  class  rates  are  too  high 
and  should  be  lowered  from  10  cents  to 
8V2  cents. 

And  what  the  unsuspecting  public 
does  not  know,  is  that  if  the  judge's  rate 
proposals  are  accepted,  whatever  short- 
term  savings  they  might  conceivably 
gain  from  lower  first-class  rates  would 
soon  be  lost  in  the  economic  shambles 
in  which  his  rates  would  leave  the  Postal 
Service.  I  believe  that  his  recommenda- 
tions, if  accepted,  would  ultimately  lead 
to  dramatically  higher  first-class  rates 
and  the  destruction  of  much  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

First  of  all.  Judge  Wenner's  recom- 
mendations falsely  suggest  to  the  pub- 
lic that  citizens  are  subsidizing  business 
mailers  by  excessively  high  first-class 
rates. 

This  is  a  highly  misleading  and  inac- 
curate assumption. 

In  fact,  if  Judge  Wenner's  recom- 
mendations are  accepted  by  the  full 
Rate  Commission,  the  long-range  out- 
look would  be  far  higher  first-class  rates. 

Keep  in  mind  that  his  recommenda- 
tions do  not  reduce  postal  costs  one 
iota.  They  simply  redistribute  costs  that 
each  class  of  service  must  shoulder.  The 
total  bill  would  still  have  to  be  paid. 

This  is  so  because  the  Postal  Service 
is  a  unique  Institution.  It  must  provide 
service  throughout  our  Nation,  calling 
on  75  million  addresses  6  days  a  week, 
whether  there  is  50  billion  pieces  of  mail 
or  90  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year. 

No  matter  the  volume,  huge,  fixed  costs 
remain. 

What  Judge  Wenner's  proposed  rates 
would  do  Is  drive  away  some  volume 
mailers  who  help  make  inexpensive,  imi- 
versal  mall  service  possible.  And  with  a 
reduction  in  volume,  and  the  accom- 
1  panying  loss  in  revenue,  the  result  would 
!  soon  be  higher  rates  for  everyone.  And 
the  financial  health  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  be  threatened. 

But  even  on  a  short-term  basis,  Judge 
Wenner's  recommendations  woa!d  hard- 


ly mean  any  savings  at  all  to  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

Studies  indicate  that  an  average 
family  mails  288  first-class  letters  and 
cards  each  year.  This  figure  may  be  high, 
but  if  you  accepted  it  at  face  value,  it 
means  that  the  average  family  would 
save  $4.32  in  first-class  postage  if  Judge 
Wenner's  recommendations  were  ac- 
cepted. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  other 
side. 

Because  of  the  rate  increases  for  mag- 
azines this  family  subscribes  to,  part  of 
which  would  be  passed  on,  the  parcels 
the  family  sends  during  the  year  and  at 
Christmas,  and  added  costs  for  the 
family's  book  or  record  club  member- 
ship, that  $4.32  would  soon  be  gobbled 
up. 

Furthermore,  because  of  subsidy  for- 
mulas now  written  into  the  law  to  aid 
publishers  and  certain  nonprofit  mailers 
absorb  the  Impact  of  already  astronomi- 
cal rate  increases,  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury would  have  to  pay  out  an  additional 
$370  million — that  is  $1.85  per  American 
citizen. 

Now  I  think  any  commonsense  citizen 
would  have  to  ask,  "How  could  a  reason- 
able man  recommend  such  a  thing?" 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  a  case  of  letting 
trees  blind  you  to  the  presence  of  a  forest. 

The  judge  has  permitted  himself  to  be- 
come so  bogged  down  in  the  technicali- 
ties of  postal  cost  accounting  that  he  has 
lost  sight  of  a  congressional  Imperative 
written  into  the  law — that  there  must 
be  sufficient  flexibility  in  assigning  postal 
costs  that  no  one  class  of  service  would 
have  its  economic  usefulness  impaired, 
simply  to  suit  some  bookkeeper's  notions 
about  the  way  ledgers  should  be  kept. 

Let  me  illustrate. 

If  we  applied  Judge  Wenner's  views 
of  attributing  costs  to  various  classes  of 
mail  to  the  theater  industry,  you  would 
get  the  following  kind  of  reasoning: 

Now  a  theater  with  only  a  bottom 
floor,  the  orchestra  seats,  is  obviously 
the  least  expensive  to  build;  but  when 
you  add  the  balconies,  the  costs  go  up; 
and  if  you  add  a  lot  of  balconies,  it  is 
really  an  expensive  theater; 

So,  since  the  costs  of  the  theater  go 
up  as  you  add  balconies,  obviously  the 
most  expensive  seats  are  in  the  balconies, 
and  the  most  expensive  seats  of  all  are 
those  in  the  highest  balcony; 

This  means  that  the  Kennedy  Center 
Opera  House,  instead  of  charging,  say, 
$10  for  an  orchestra  seat  and  $4  for  a 
balcony  seat,  would  charge  just  the  op- 
posite— $10  for  the  balcony  and  $4  for 
the  orchestra. 

Now  with  this  reasoning  applied  to 
theaters,  we  would  probably  wind  up 
with  nothing  but  orchestra  seats.  But 
because  the  costs  of  theatrical  produc- 
tions would  remain,  the  price  tag  would 
be  far,  far  higher  for  the  individual 
theater-goer  tlian  is  now  the  case.  There 
would  be  no  $4  seats  for  anyone. 

What  the  reasoning  fails  to  grasp 
completely  is  economic  value.  There  is 
obviously  more  value  in  sitting  close  to 
the  stage  than  in  sitting  in  the  upper- 
most reaches  of  the  balcony. 

Time  and  again  Congress  has  insisted 
that  economic  value  must  be  taken  Into 
account  by  the  Postal  Service  in  deter- 
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mining  rates.  It  is  forthrightly  expressed 
in  the  Reorganization  Act  and  reflected 
time  and  again  in  the  hearings  before 
appropriate  committees  and  in  the  re- 
marks of  Members. 

Because  of  this  insistence,  the  Postal 
Service  over  the  decades  has  been  able 
to  open  up  new  types  of  mail  services 
that  have  contributed  substantially  to 
making  inexpensive,  imiversal  mail  serv- 
ice a  feature  of  American  life.  These 
rates  have  helped  create  mail  order,  ad- 
vertising, and  publishing  industries.  And 
these  industries  have  in  turn  been  good 
postal  customers,  helping  to  underwirte 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  fixed  costs 
of  this  universal,  inexpensive  network  of 
commerce  and  communications. 

The  judge's  recommendations  also 
subtly  exploit  a  public  misapprehension 
about  the  nature  of  mail.  When  he 
recommended  an  8 '72 -cent  stamp  rather 
than  a  10-cent  stamp  for  first  class,  the 
public  reaction  was  favorable  because 
people  generally  believe  that  first-class 
mail  is  personal  correspondence,  while 
the  other  classes  of  mail  are  strictly  for 
business. 

Of  course,  when  people  mail  a  letter  or 
a  Christmas  card  it  goes  first  class.  But 
personal  mail — letters  and  greeting 
cards — represent  only  a  small  portion  of 
first-class  mail,  perhaps  one  piece  out  of 
five,  and  much  of  that  at  Christmas. 

The  preponderant  amount  of  first-class 
mail,  like  other  classes  of  mail,  is  gen- 
erated by  business.  So,  do  not  be  misled. 
When  Judge  Wenner  recommended  lower 
rates  for  first-class  mail,  the  result  would 
not  shift  mailing  costs  from  individuals 
to  businesses,  it  would  primarily  redis- 
tribute mailing  costs  among  the  various 
businesses  and  Industries  who  generate 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  mail 
volume. 

Judge  Wenner  proposes  that  publishers 
pay  rates  as  much  as  three  times  what 
are  now  charged  and  that  rates  for  par- 
cel post  be  increased  67  percent,  rather 
than  the  more  modest  6.3-percent  in- 
crease now  temporarily  in  effect. 

Publishers,  such  as  Time  Inc.,  are  al- 
ready seriously  studying  alternative 
sources  of  delivery,  as  are  an  increasing 
number  of  firms  using  third-class  mall. 
The  resulting  loss  of  voliune  will  mean 
that  first-class  customers  may  have  to 
pick  up  a  greater  percentage  of  the  tab 
for  maintaining  the  buildings  and  per- 
sonnel needed  to  deliver  letters. 

The  impact  on  parcel  post  would  be  to 
drive  the  remaining  portion  of  this  vol- 
ume into  the  hands  of  Postal  Service 
competitors.  Yet  the  Postal  Service  would 
still  be  left  with  the  national  require- 
ment to  provide  parcel  pick  up  and  de- 
livery in  the  difficult  to  serve  reaches  of 
our  Nation,  the  rural  countryside,  the 
Caribbean,  the  Southwest  Pacific,  and 
Alaska. 

By  driving  volume  away  with  such  an 
unconscionable  rate  increase,  the  Postal 
Service  would  still  have  to  bear  the  cost 
of  providing  a  universal  parcel  service. 
With  lower  volume  to  absorb  these  costs, 
the  per  unit  cost  would  be  forced  up  even 
more. 

The  result  would  be  to  take  the  Na- 
tion's parcel  post  service  back  to  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  those  days  the  only 
parcel   delivery   service   people   In   the 


country  could  get  was  from  private  ex- 
press companies.  Prices  were  sky  high 
and  the  service  often  went  no  farther 
than  the  train  station. 

That  is  why  Congress  created  parcel 
post  in  1911  and  priced  it  for  its  economic 
value  to  the  American  people.  The  result 
was  a  good  and  popular  package  service 
for  all  Americans  and  the  creation  of 
the  mail  order  industry. 

Judge  Wenner's  recommendations 
would  kill  parcel  post.  And  the  remote 
Alaskan  Villager  and  the  Iowa  farmer 
would  both  be  left  with  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive parcel  service. 

Another  factor  often  overlooked  in  the 
discussions  about  Judge  Wenner's  deci- 
sion is  its  crushing  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's charitable  institutions,  veterans 
organizations,  churches,  labor  imions, 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
judge's  decision  would  pile  another  154 
percent  average  increase  on  to  nonprofit 
publications — some  of  which  have  al- 
ready suffered  from  as  much  as  an  800- 
percent  increase  since  1970.  Many  of 
these  publications  will  simply  have  to  go 
out  of  business.  Also,  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ing fimdraising  wUl  go  way  up,  ulti- 
mately reducing  the  amount  that  they 
have  for  their  good  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  full  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
upon  reflection,  will  see  that  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  and  that  the  Nation  will 
be  ill  served  by  Judge  Wenner's  recom- 
mendations. 

For  all  its  superficial  appeal.  Judge 
Wenner's  recommendations,  if  accepted 
by  the  Rate  Commission,  would  be  a  bit- 
ter affliction  on  the  American  people. 


EXTENDED  COVERAGE  NEEDED 
FOR  FARM  NATURAL  DISAS- 
TERS 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  In  the 
largely  agricultural  area  I  represent,  the 
15th  District  of  Texas,  our  farm  produc- 
ers periodically  suffer  severe  losses  due  to 
natural  disasters.  The  seriousness  of  this 
situation  is  intensified  in  times  such  as 
the  present  when  commercial  credit  may 
be  hard  to  obtain  and  is  very  costly 
when  It  can  be  obtained. 

The  existing  emergency  loan  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
been  enormously  helpful  to  agricultural 
producers  in  my  area,  as  it  has  been  else- 
where. This  legislation  proposes  to  make 
the  program  even  more  valuable  by  ex- 
tending coverage  in  several  significant 
respects. 

This  legislation  would  permit  emer- 
gency loans  to  be  made  available  not 
only  to  cover  the  actual  loss  sustained 
by  the  applicant  for  a  loan  but  also  to 
take  into  consideration  his  need  to  ob- 
tain credit  for  continuing  production. 

Loans  for  financing  future  operations 
could  be  made  available  for  as  long  as 
20  years  in  the  case  of  disasters  occur- 
ring after  January  1,  1975,  if  the  ap- 
plicant's financial  needs  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster  justify  a  longer  payment 


term  than  7  years  and  there  is  adequate 
security  to  protect  the  Government's  in- 
terests. Provision  also  is  made  for  sub- 
sequent emergency  loans  at  commercial 
rates  to  help  producers  to  recover  fully 
from  a  disaster. 

An  important  provision  of  H.R.  555 
makes  benefits  of  the  emergency  loan 
program  available  to  persons  engaged 
in  aquaculture,  such  as  shrimp  and  oys- 
ter producers,  and  fish  farmers.  TTiese 
occupations  are  essential  to  the  economy 
of  my  district  and,  of  course,  to  other 
coastal  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  fishing  Industry  faces  many  grave 
problems.  Emergency  loans  to  produc- 
ers suffering  losses  because  of  natural 
disaster  will  help  to  meet  one  of  them. 

This  bill  also  would  simplify  Farmers 
Home  Administration  procedures  in 
dealing  with  the  effects  of  natural  dis- 
asters. It  eliminates  the  requirement  in 
existing  law  that  there  be  shown  a  gen- 
eral need  for  agricultural  credit  in  an 
area  before  it  can  qualify  for  assistance. 
It  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  poll  private 
bankers  In  an  area  to  determine  whether 
adequate  credit  is  available  before  des- 
ignating the  area  for  emergency  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  555  deals  realisti- 
cally with  matters  of  vital  importance 
to  our  producers  of  food  and  fiber — and 
therefore  of  importance  to  all  consumers 
of  their  products.  It  is  legislation  in  the 
national  interest.  I  urge  its  approval. 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  PARKS 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  note  of  action  today 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
markup  of  legislation  to  increase  the 
funding  authorization  for  the  volun- 
teers in  the  parks  program. 

The  original  legislation,  enacted  in 
1970,  provides  for  funds  to  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  incidental  expenses  of 
persons  who  volunteer  their  services  to 
the  National  Park  Service.  These  volun- 
teers give  their  time  free  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  performance  of  such 
activities  as  giving  information  to  park 
visitors,  participating  in  living  history 
demonstrations,  and  many  other  activl- 
tes  which  are  principally  service,  rather 
than  product,  oriented. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  to  date 
obtained  the  services  of  about  5,800  per- 
sons annually  in  such  volunteer  activi- 
ties. Payment  is  made  to  these  volun- 
teers only  to  offset  their  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  such  as  their  gasoline  costs 
for  transportation,  occasional  meals  or 
lodging  while  on  duty  in  the  park,  uni- 
forms, and  the  like.  The  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  such  services  has 
averaged  28  cents  p>er  volunteer  per  hour. 
I  can  think  of  few  Federal  programs 
which  reap  such  big  rewards  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  public  for  such  a 
small  Federal  investment.  Moreover,  the 
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volunteers  are  very  dedicated  to  their 
work  and  find  great  pride  and  enjoy- 
ment in  it.  Their  contributions  are  most 
significant. 

The  original  1970  legislation  initiating 
the  program  authorized  a  fimding  level 
of  $100,000  per  year.  The  subcommittee 
today  reported  to  the  full  committee  an 
administration-proposed  bill  which  will 
Increase  the  fimdlng  ceiling  to  $250,000 
annually.  This  increase  will  be  most 
timely  in  benefiting  the  National  Park 
Service  in  augmenting  its  visitor  service 
needs  under  the  upcoming  onslaught  of 
visitation  occasioned  by  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  celebration. 

I  fully  support  this  legislation  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  likewise  support 
this  measure  when  it  comes  to  the  floor 
in  the  very  near  future. 


SOLZHENTTSYN     VERSUS     KISSIN- 
GER: A  TALE  OP  TWO  REFUGEES 

fMr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  indeed  tragic  to  learn 
that  President  Ford  has  refused  to  meet 
Alexander  Solzhenltsyn.  News  reports 
assert  this  is  Secretary  Kissinger's  idea, 
other  press  reports  attribute  the  refusal 
generally  to  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  a  refugee  from 
Nazi  Germany  has  so  soon  forgotten 
what  it  is  to  flee  from  tyranny?  Where 
Is  his  compassion?  When  will  he  come 
out  from  under  the  fog  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  the  spell  of  Mettemich 
and  enter  the  real  world  of  1975? 

The  reports  in  the  news  say  that  con- 
siderations of  detente  dictate  Mr.  Ford 
should  not  see  Solzhenltsyn.  Did  Mr. 
Brezhnev  worry  about  detente  when 
Angela  Davis  was  wined  and  dined  in 
the  Soviet  Union?  No,  he  did  not. 

A  press  account  also  suggests  that 
seeing  Solzhenltsyn  would  only  be  a  pro- 
motion of  Solzhenitsyn's  books.  What  a 
supercilious  argument.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  the  royalties  collected  and  coming 
are  more  than  enough.  His  books  need 
no  promoting. 

The  same  article  also  suggests  the 
question  of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  mental 
stability.  This  is  a  cruel  assertion.  Is 
there  an  effort  being  made  to  discredit 
him  because  he  speaks  the  truth  about 
the  oppressive  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  and 
therefore  this  underhanded  way  is 
chosen  to  discredit  him? 

Is  anyone  so  childish  to  believe- that 
one  meeting — a  courtesy  call — made  by 
a  Christian  humanitarian  speaking  for 
millions  of  imprisoned  human  beings  is 
a  threat  to  detente  and  peace? 

Our  Presidents  have  entertained  such 
bloodstained  figures  as  Khrushchev, 
Brezhnev,  and  Castro.  Solzhenltsyn  is  a 
xmiversal  himian  being,  and  a  writer  in 
great  Russian  tradition.  Lest  any  of 
Mr.  Ford's  advisors  forget  or  perhaps 
they  do  not  know,  how  we  treat  people 
such  as  Solzhenltsyn  counts  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  how  we  treat  Brezhnev. 
Writers  are  more  revered  in  Russia  than 


any  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
ever  was  or  will  be. 

There  is  still  time  Mr.  President,  meet 
with  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn — a  man  whose 
spirit  remains  unbroken  by  a  Soviet 
prison  camp.  Stand  with  a  free  man, 
Mr.  President,  not  with  the  compro- 
misers of  your  freedom  and  mine. 

The  July  3  article,  "Ford  Dodging 
Solzhenltsyn,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  3,  1975] 

Ford  Dodging  Solzhenixsyn 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

A  White  House  official  says  President  Ford 
has  refused  to  meet  with  Alexander  I.  Sol- 
zhenltsyn on  advice  Irom  the  National  Secur- 
ity  Council. 

Ford,  according  to  the  White  House  source, 
felt  that  a  meeting  with  Solzhenltsyn,  a 
critic  of  the  Soviet  system  who  was  exiled 
last  year,  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ford  turned  down  an  Invitation  from  the 
AFL-CIO  to  hear  Solzhenltsyn  speak  Monday 
at  a  dinner  In  his  honor.  And  he  rejected  a 
request  from  two  conservative  Republican 
senators,  Jesse  A.  Helms  of  North  Carolina 
and  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  to 
meet  with  the  writer  during  his  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

Ronald  Nessen,  the  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, has  treated  the  President's  refusal  to 
see  Solzhenltsyn  as  Inconsequential,  but 
Ford  discussed  the  matter  with  his  aides  for 
20   minutes   yesterday. 

Several  of  the  aides  reportedly  said  Ford 
ought  to  see  the  author  to  placate  those  who 
admired  him.  But  aside  from  the  detente 
Issue,  aides  were  said  to  have  raised  questions 
about  Solzhenitsyn's  mental  stability  and 
some  reportedly  suggested  that  Solzhenltsyn 
was  In  the  United  States  partly  to  promote 
the  sale  of  his  books  and  that  the  President 
should  not  be  party  to  such  conamerclal  pro- 
motion. 


THREE  BANK  FAILURES— WORST  IN 
NATION'S  HISTORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFALL) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  experienced  the  three  worst  bank 
failures  in  the  Nation's  history,  namely, 
the  closing  on  October  18,  1973,  of  the 
Nation's  86th  largest  bank,  the  $1  bil- 
lion United  States  National  at  San  Diego; 
the  closing  on  October  8,  1974,  of  our 
20th  largest  bank,  the  $5  billion  Frank- 
lin National  Bank  in  New  York,  and  the 
closing  on  January  19,  1975,  of  our  68th 
largest  bank,  the  $1.7  billion  Security 
National  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  if  our  banking  agencies  had 
been  on  the  ball  none  of  these  failures 
would  have  occurred. 

Without  going  into  detail  at  this  time, 
let  me  say  that  the  trouble  at  the  United 
States  National  in  San  Diego  was  due  to 
President  Nixon's  friend,  C.  Amholt 
Smith,  who  has  just  pleaded  nolo  con- 
tendere to  a  25-count  Indictment  that 
accuses  him  of  misapplying  $27.5  million 
and  falsifsang  the  bank  records. 

As  long  ago  as  1962  a  conscientious 
bank  examiner  accused  Smith  of  similar 
acts  and  asked  that  his  charges  be  re- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  attorney.  Indeed,  In 


1969  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  front 
page  article  detailed  many  transactions 
between  the  bank  and  Smith's  com- 
panies, suggesting  there  might  be  insider 
profits  in  violation  of  the  Federal  seen- 
rities  laws. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
neither  the  Comptroller,  nor  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  nor  the 
Federal  Reserve  took  any  action.  Even 
when  on  May  31,  1973,  the  SEC  filed  a 
civil  complaint  against  C.  Amholt  Smith 
the  three  banking  agencies  did  nothing. 

Three  successive  Comptrollers  of  the 
Currency — Saxon  1961-66;  Camp  1966- 
73,  and  Smith  1973  to  date — either  ig- 
nored or  sidetracked  the  bank's  prob- 
lems. And,  of  course,  Frank  Willie  at 
FDIC  and  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  did  nothing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank,  its  troubles  began  when  it  opened 
ofiBces  in  Manhattan  and  became  worse 
when  in  July  1972  control  of  the  bank 
passed  to  Michele  Sindona.  On  July  19, 
1972,  when  Sindona  bought  Franklin  I 
wrote  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  suggested  to  him  that  the 
Board  consider  subjecting  Sindona's 
companies  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Bums  refused  and  said  that  because 
Sindona  held  only  18  percent  of  the  stock 
instead  of  25  percent  that  he  was  power- 
less. 

Dr.  Burns  and  his  Board  were  the  only 
ones  in  the  United  States  that  did  not 
know  that  Sindona  controlled  Franklin. 
If  he  had  acted  on  my  letter  Instead  of 
ignoring  it  there  might  never  have  been 
a  Franltlln  failure. 

The  downfall  of  Franklin  began  when 
on  May  1,  1974,  after  almost  a  year's 
study,  the  Federal  Reserve  said  that 
Franklin  could  not  afford  to  buy  the 
Talcott  National  Corp.,  a  factoring  out- 
fit. From  its  Talcott  study  the  Fed  either 
knew  or  should  have  known  that  Frank- 
lin, under  Sindona,  had  produced — or 
more  correctly  manufactured — foreign 
exchange  profits  to  meet  its  September 
30,  1973,  and  March  31,  1974,  dividends, 
and  as  sources  have  indicated,  the  bank 
examiner  assigned  to  Franklin  was  say- 
ing, according  to  my  interpretation,  the 
bank  was  insolvent. 

Many  knowledgeable  banking  experts 
feel  that  the  bank  should  have  been 
closed  by  the  supervisory  authorities,  but 
instead  the  three  banking  agencies  ap- 
proved an  optimistic  press  release,  which 
the  SEC  charges  was  false,  and  in  which 
Sindona  loosely  promised  to  increase 
Franklin's  capital  by  $50  million. 

Although  on  May  12,  1974,  trading  in 
the  stock  of  the  Franklin  New  York  Corp., 
the  bank's  holding  company  was  sus- 
pended at  its  own  request,  In  the  press 
release  the  Federal  Reserve  assured  the 
world  that  it  would  provide  whatever 
funds  Franklin  needed,  and  it  did  to  the 
time  of  over  $1.7  billion. 

Needless  to  say  this  allowed  Franklin 
to  pay  off  in  full  uninsured  advances  by 
large  banks  of  Federal  funds,  and  over 
$1  billion  in  uninsured  deposits  in 
Franklin's  overseas  branches.  Dr.  Bums 
saw  that  all  the  big  fellows  here  and 
abroad  were  paid  in  full  at  the  expense 
of  little  fellows  who  bought  stock  and 
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debentures    in    the    holding    company  Note.— Values  and  ranks  as  of  Decem-  making  Chemical,  from  the  point  of  view 

thinking  it  was  as  secure  as  the  bank.  ber  3i,  1974  and  as  reported  in  Business  ^f  branches,  the  second  largest  bank  in 

What  was  precisely  the  trouble  at  Se-  Week,  Apru  21, 1975.  ^j^g  State  of  New  York, 
ciu-ity  National  I  do  not  know,  but  with  The  three  banking  agencies  agreed  on  Furthermore,  as  of  December  31,  1974, 
what  I  do  know  about  what  the  three  European-American  and  this  acquisition  Security  National  had  assets  of  $1.7  bil- 
banking  agencies  did  not  do  at  the  raises  some  extremely  serious  questions,  lion  and,  in  point  of  size,  was  our  68th 
United  States  National  and  Franklin  I  It  is  a  joint  venture  of  these  six  Euro-  largest  bank.  Chemical  acquires  it  for 
fear  the  worst.  pean  banks:  $40  million.  With  approximately  5  mil- 
Bad  as  these  failures  were,  the  trouble  parent,  assets,  and  stock  in  eab  and  eac  lion  shares  outstanding  this  comes  to 
was  compounded  when  on  October  18,  Deutsche  Bank,  Germany's  largest,  $24.5  $7.50  per  share.  While  the  stock  sold  up 
1973,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  biiuon,  20%+.  to  $33.50  in  1973,  it  sold  down  to  $4  bid. 
Corporation  sold  United  States  National  Soclete  Generale.  one  of  France's  3  largest,  $4.75  asked  on  January  14.  1975. 
to  the  $10  billion  asset  Crocker  National  $20.4  billion,  20%+.  in  sharp  contrast,  Crocker  paid  $89 
Bank,  our  15th  largest,  and  it  sold  Midland  Bank  Group,  a  major  London  million  for  United  States  National,  a 
Franklin  on  October  8.  1974,  to  the  $2.4  "^'STe'te  ^Sne'^le  T^skl^ne^  Belgi^'s  bank  with  only  $1  biUion  of  assets  as  of 
billion  European-American  Bank  &  largest  $9  1  bUlion  20%  +  December  31,  1972,  and  European- Amer- 
Trust  Co.,  our  51st  largest,  operated  as  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank,  3rd  largest  lean  paid  $125  million  for  the  cream  of 
a  joint  venture  by  the  Deutsche  Bank,  in  the  Netherlands,  $9.6  biuion  %-f-.  Franklin's  assets  amounting  to  $1.37  bil- 
Germany's  largest,  and  five  other  large  Creditanstait-Bankverein,  Austria's  largest,  Uon  at  the  time  of  purchase  October  8, 
European  banks.  £4.2biiUon.2%+.  1974. 

Under  threat  by  the  Comptroller  of  Note.— Assets  and  Ranks  as  of  i^cember  ^  jg  ^q  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Currency  to  appoint  a  conservator,  ^^- 1973,  American  Banker.  July  31, 1974.  stockholders  of  Security  National  allege 
the  board  of  directors  of  Security  Na-  Under  the  statutes  and  Federal  Re-  that  the  Comptroller  gave  their  bank  to 
tional  on  January  19,  1975,  sold  itself  to  serve  Regulation  Y  there  is  a  rebuttable  Chemical  at  such  a  bargain  price  that  it 
Chemical  New  York  Corp.,  the  holding  presumption  of  control  from  so  little  as  stands  to  make  a  quick  $30  million, 
company  for  the  $22  billion  Chemical  ownership  of  5  percent  of  the  stock  of  It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ob- 
Bank,  our  Nation's  6th  largest  bank.  a  bank  and,  if  need  be,  the  Federal  Re-  serve  how  Security  National  was  sold. 
Only  50  banks  today  own  over  half  the  serve  Board  can  hold  a  hearing  and  de-  It  sold  itself  through  action  of  its  board 
deposits  in  our  14,500  banks.  Selling  termlne  the  question  of  control.  of  directors,  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
these  three  banks  to  such  large  banks  Accordingly,  I  wrote  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Currency  certifying  pursuant  to  section 
intensifies  our  already  too  great  concen-  Bums  on  April  24.  1975,  there  was  rea-  181  of  title  12  that  an  emergency  existed, 
tration.  son  to  believe  that  these  joint  ventures  justifying  his  waiving  the  required  statu- 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  all.  Be-  controlled  European-American,  suggest-  tory  approval  by  two-thirds  of  Security's 
fore  Frank  Wille  at  the  FDIC  sold  either  ing  to  him  that  you  measure  control  of  stockholders.  On  May  9.  1975,  the  stock- 
United  States  National  or  Franklin  he  a  joint  venture  in  a  different  day  from  holders  did  approve  4,004,111  to  221,233. 
met,  in  utmost  secrecy,  in  a  smoke  filled  control  of  the  ordinary  stock  corporation.  A  group  of  Security  stockholders  recently 
room  with  his  cronies  James  E.  Smith,  There  Is  little  chance  that  an  interest  failed  in  an  attempt  in  the  coui'ts  to 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  Dr.  adverse  to  that  of  a  joint  adventurer  can  void  the  deal. 

Arthur  F.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Fed-  find  expression.  In  this  the  joint  venture  Coming  to  them  as  a  completed  trans- 

eral  Reserve  Board,  and  decided  upon  the  is  quite  distinct  from  the  stock  corpora-  action  the  stockholders  had  no  alterna- 

buyer.   Thereafter   they   presented   the  tion.  tive.    Neither    did    the    directors.    The 

buyer  to  the  Justice  Department  on  an  Moreover,   to  the   knowledge   of   the  Comptroller  told  them  either  to  approve 

emergency  basis,  assuring  that  no  mat-  banking  agencies  at  least  four  of  these  a  sale  to  Chemical  or  he  would  take  over 

ter  how  flagrant  the  antitrust  offense,  banks  own  Interests  in  American  Invest-  the  bank  and  put  in  a  conservator.  He 

Justice  would  go  along  on  grounds  akin  ment  banking  firms,  a  practice  outlawed  held  a  pistol  at  their  heads, 

to  national  security.  for  American  banks  by  the  passage  in  In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  three 

The  candidates  of  Frank  Wille  at  the  1933  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act.  In  addi-  banking  agencies  have  been  doing  is  re- 

FDIC   to  buy   United   States  National  tion.  these  six  banks  also  own  the  Euro-  jecting  our  traditional  methods  of  liqui- 

were  the  following:  pean- American  Banking  Corp.  which,  ex-  dating  insolvent  banks.  Instead,  they  go 

Ranking,  cept  for  underwriting  and  taking  com-  together  in  a  back  room  and  decide  to 

Assets^    U.S.  mercial  bank  deposits,  does  a  banking  what  bank  they  will  give  the  troubled 

Bank  of  America 60.37             1  business.  one. 

United    California    (Part    of  Neither  European-American  Banking  Moreover,  to  induce  bidding  the  FDIC 

Western  Bancorp) 18.7            10  ^^^^^   ^gj.  ^y  ^j  yjg  ^^  foreign  banks  offered  to  loan  the  purchasers— Crocker 

wenf  PRr«^*^      12  87          14  ^^^  subject  to  reserve  requirements.  All  borrowed  $50  mUlion  for  5  years  at  7"2 

Crocker       """1029          15  do  an  Unregulated  banking  business,  not  percent— European-American    borrowed 

Union     ""    4*08          28  only  In  the  State  of  New  York,  but  $100  miUion  for  10  years  at  floating  rates 

Bank  of  califoriia  (Part  of  throughout  the  United  States  In  competl-  that  average  10.03  percent  and  has  a 

BanCai  Tri-state  Coriwra-  tion  with  our  domestic  banks  which  are  right  to  borrow  $50  million  more  on  the 

tion)    3.05          45  subject  to  reserve  requirements,  and  for-  same  terms  for  8  years. 

'  Billions  of  dollars.  bidden  to  do  an  interstate  banking  busi-  What  Is  most  disturbing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Note.— Values  and  ranks   as  of  Decem-  ness.  is  that  the  banking  agencies  are  at  lib- 
ber 31,  1974  and  as  reported  In  Business  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  six  larg-  erty  to  act  in  secret  without  any  super- 
Week,  Apru  21, 1975.  est  American  banks  were  to  open  a  bank  vision.  The  purchase,  as  we  have  seen. 

To  its  credit  the  Antitmst  Division  at  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  elsewhere  is  a  fait  accompli  and  ^je  Justi      ^ 

Justice  advised  against  Bank  of  America,  i"  the  United  States^  a  joint  venture,  P^^^^^^*   '%,,^S5,^„*°,^PP'^^^^^        ^" 

Security  Pacific,  and  United  California,  we  would  expect  the  Department  of  Jus-  f "^^^  f  ^fJr..  Sinn  tm.  a^skS  ti  aS 

so  that  nniv  thp  nthpr<!  hid    ThP  one  tice  to  call  It  a  per  se  antitrust  offense  even  a  worse  position.  It  is  asked  to  ap- 

roic'slleSL'd  '^  °cSSker?me^a' ion's  In  violation  of  the  Shemian  and  Clayton  P-ve  what  both  the  banking  agencies 

15th  largest  bank  with  assets  of  $10  Acts   Certainly  that  is  the  teaching  of  and   the   Department  of  Justice  have 

hilljon  Timken  v.  United  States,  341  U.S.  593  done. 

Rank  European- American.  H  proceedings  in  bankmptcy.  we  have 

-     Assets^            (U.SA.)  You  would  not  believe  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  modern  methods  by  which  to  test  plans 

Citibank                        44  7                2  but  the  Comptroller  dictated  the  sale  of  of  reorganization  to  make  certain  they 

Manufacturera 2l'                   4  Security  National  to  Chemical  which  had  are  fair  and  equitable.  The  court  in  these 

Chemical   17                    6  been  endeavoring  to  expand  further  on  traditional   proceedings   decides   before 

European-American   ._    2. 5               61  Long  Island  for  some  time.  Acquisition  the  plan  takes  effect,  not  afterwards  and 

» Billions  of  dollars.  of  Security  gave  it  86  additional  branches  on  notice  to  the  parties  concemed. 
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For  instance,  because  of  the  way  the 
Comptroller  handled  the  sale  of  Secu- 
rity National,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  the  stockholders  to  question  the  price 
Chemical  paid.  It  may  well  be  that 
Chemical  will  make  an  unconscionable 
profit  from  this  sale. 

In  the  case  of  the  Franklin  sale,  a  very 
important  consideration  is  whether 
FDIC  has  the  right  to  reimbiurse  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  for  its  advances,  and  obtain 
a  priority  over  unsecured  creditors  and 
stockholders  of  the  Franklin  New  York 
Corporation.  A  court  might  well  have 
deep- rocked  the  $1.7  advance  by  Federal 
Reserve  to  Franklin  ( Taylor  v.  Standard 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Claim  of 
Deep  Rock  Oil  Corporation,  306  U.S.  307 
( 1939) )  before  it  approved  the  FDIC  sale 
to  European-American. 

In  truth,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
the  Court  might  well  have  judged  the 
sale  to  European-American  improper, 
and  the  $1.7  billion  advance  to  Franklin 
as  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  needs  to 
study  how  the  three  banking  agencies 
handled  the  sale  of  United  States  Na- 
tional, Franklin,  and  Secvulty  National. 
Otherwise,  we  will  see  repeated  the  evils 
that  at  the  turn  of  the  century  existed  in 
equity  receivership  when  the  railroads 
were  full  of  watered  stock  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  investment  bankers. 

It  may  be  we  should  recreate  the  Re- 
constnjction  Finance  Corporation,  or  de- 
velop new  legislation  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. What  we  need  at  the  moment,  how- 
ever, is  to  ascertain  whether  what  the 
three  banking  agencies  did  to  dispose  of 
United  States  National,  Franklin,  and 
Security  National  was  proper.  There  Is 
every  indication  it  was  not. 

I  attach  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Bums  on  April  24,  1975,  and 
my  two  letters  to  Attorney  General  Levi 
on  May  14  and  May  27,  1975: 

VS.  House  of  Rzpbesentatives, 
Washington,  DC,  April  24,  1975. 
Hon.  Akthttr  F.  Bttrns. 

Chairman,  Federal   Reserve  Board,   Federal 
Reserve  System,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Dr.  Bttbns:  I  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time  by  the  problems  Inherent  In 
the  control  of  American  banks  through  for- 
eign holding  companies  which  also  control 
substantial  nonbanklng  Interests  In  the 
TJnlted  States.  These  problems  become  even 
more  complex  when  the  controlled  American 
bank  la  owned  by  an  International  Joint 
venture.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the 
parent/shareholders  of  the  European-Amer- 
ican Bank  and  Trust  Co..  which  recently 
purchased  the  Insolvent  Franklin  National 
Bank,  include  six  of  the  largest  banks  In 
Europe: 

PARINT,    ASSFTS,    AND    STOCK    IN    EAB    AND    EAC 

Deutsche  Bank.  Germany's  largest,  $24  5 
billion,  20%+. 

Soclete  Oenerale,  one  of  Prance's  3  largest, 
$20.4  blUlon,  207o  +  . 

Midland  Bank  Group,  a  major  London 
clearing  bank,  $19.0  billion,  20%+. 

Soclete  Generale  de  Banque,  Belglimi's 
largest.  $9.1  billion,  20%+. 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank,  largest  In 
the  Netherlands,  $9.6  billion,  177o+. 

Credltanstalt-Bankvereln,  Austria's  larg- 
est. $4.2  billion,  2%  +. 

Under  the  statute  and  your  own  Regulation 
Y  there  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  of  con- 
trol from  ownership  of  so  little  as  5  percent 
of  the  stock,  and,  if  need  be,  you  are  author- 


ized to  hold  a  hearing.  Accordingly,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  four  largest 
stockholders  of  the  European-American 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  and  probably  the 
fifth,  should  be  adjudged  to  be  bank  holding 
companies  and  subject  to  Federal  Reserve 
regulations. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  In  making 
the  factual  findings  necessary  to  determine 
"control",  the  individual  Influence  of  each 
stockholder  rutt  be  measured  by  standards 
applicable  to  "control"  in  a  large  publicly 
held  corporation.  Different  standards  of  "con- 
trol" govern  the  conduct  of  a  joint  venture 
which,  by  definition,  is  a  cooperative  under- 
taking. While  In  a  publicly  held  corporation 
with  majority  and  minority  shareholders  and 
a  whole  range  of  Interests  In  between  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  the  existence  of  ad- 
verse Interests,  such  an  assumption  Is  In- 
appropriate In  the  case  of  a  joint  venture 
where  the  stock  Is  not  widely  held,  and  each 
member  holds  approximately  the  same 
Interest. 

These  same  banks  control  also  a  sister  in- 
stitution called  the  European-American 
Banking  Corporation  which  is  organized  un- 
der the  New  York  Investment  Company  Act. 
That  Act  gives  companies  organized  under  It 
wide  powers  to  buy  and  sell  stock  even  though 
I  understand  they  do  not  accept  deposits  nor 
underwrite. 

Moreover,  the  American  Banker  In  June 
1974  reports  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  has  a 
50%  Interest  In  an  Investment  banking  firm 
In  New  York  called  UBS-DB,  and  that  So- 
clete Generale,  Soclete  Generale  de  Banque, 
and  Amsterdam -Rotterdam  have  Interests  In 
undisclosed  amounts  In  another  New  York 
Investment  banking  firm  called  SoGen-Swlss 
International  Corporation. 

As  you  know  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  (12 
use  377)  prohibits  an  American  bank  from 
being  affiliated  (12  USC  221(a)  (b)  (2) )  "with 
any  corporation,  association,  business  trust 
or  other  similar  organization  engaged  princi- 
pally in  the  issue,  fiotatlon,  underwriting, 
public  sale  or  distribution  at  wholesale  or 
retail  or  through  syndicate  participation  of 
stocks,  bonds,  debentures,  notes  or  other 
securities". 

"Affiliate"  Is  broadly  defined  by  Glass- 
Steagall,  and  It  would  seem  to  me  that  your 
Agency  should  look  into  the  business  that 
European-American  Barking  Corporation 
actually  does,  and  is  em;^owered  to  do.  Of 
course  the  ownership  by  four  of  these  banks 
of  Investment  banking  firms  seems  to  be  a 
violation  of,  if  not  the  letter,  certainly  the 
intentions  of  Glass-Steagall. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  U  ■•t  we  must  not 
permit  foreign  banks,  undei  the  guise  of  a 
Joint  venture,  to  do  what  we  forbid  to  our 
domestic  banks. 

Accordingly,  I  should  be  much  obliged  If 
you  would  tell  me : 

1.  Whether  the  ownership,  by  way  of  a 
joint  venture  of  European-American  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  at  least  by  the  four 
banks  with  the  20%,  and  the  one  with  a 
17%  Interest,  does  not  subject  these  banks 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act? 

2.  Whether  the  European-American  Bank- 
ing Corporation  is  authorized  under  its  state 
charter  to  engage  In  any  of  the  activities 
forbidden  to  banks  under  Glass-Steagall? 

3.  Whether  the  European -American  Bank- 
ing Corporation  Is  authorized  under  its  state 
charter  to  engage  In  any  of  the  activities 
forbidden  to  banks  under  Glass-Steagall? 

4.  Whether  the  European-American  Bank- 
ing Corporation,  while  not  accepting  deposits 
or  acting  as  an  underwriter.  Is  principally 
engaged  In  any  of  the  other  activities  for- 
bidden by  Glass-Steagall? 

5.  Whether  these  six  banks  each  have  In- 
terests In  Investment  banking  firms,  what 
the  firms  are,  what  they  do,  and  whether  such 
ownership  does  not  make  these  firms  "affili- 
ates" under  Glass-Steagall  and  In  violation 
thereof? 


Of  course.  If  the  present  statutes  are  In- 
adequate to  meet  this  problem,   please  be 
assured  I  stand  ready  to  consider  such  new 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Wbight  Patman. 

May  14,   1973. 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  would  like 
to  request  that  your  Department  conduct  an 
Investigation  to  determine  whether  the  Euro- 
pean-American Bank  and  Trust  Co.  is  being 
operated  In  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
our  antitrust  laws.  As  you  may  know  Euro- 
pean-Am rlcan  Bank,  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  a  joint  venture,  and 
Its  parent  companies  are: 

PARENT,  ASSETS,  AND  STOCK  IN  EAB  AND  EAC 

Deutsche  Bank,  Germany's  largest,  $24  5 
billion,  20%+. 

Soclete  Generale,  one  of  France's  3  largest, 
$20.4  billion,  20%+. 

Midland  Bank  Group,  a  major  London 
clearing  bank,  $19.0  billion,  20%+. 

Soclete  Generale  de  Banque,  Belgium's 
largest,  $9.1  billion,  20%.+. 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank,  largest  In 
the  Netherlands,  $9.6  billion,  17%+. 

Credltanstalt-Bankvereln,  Austria's  larg- 
est, $4.2  billion,  2%+. 

I  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  conduct  a  bank  merger  study 
In  1968  when  this  company  was  formed.  Nor 
can  I  understand  why  such  perfunctory  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Insolvent  Franklin  National  Bank  by  Eu- 
ropean-American In  October  of  1974. 

Your  so-called  "Railroad  Letter"  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1976,  did  not  contain  any  discussion 
of  the  effect  of  this  acquisition  on  the  na- 
tional and  International  wholesale  banking 
markets,  nor  did  It  undertake  to  explain 
why  the  liaison  of  six  competing  banks  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  American  whole- 
sale banking  market  between  them  Is  not 
a  per  se  antitrust  offense. 

I  am  enclosing  a  short  report  which  lays 
out  these  Issues  In  greater  detail,  and  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  addressed  to  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns 
on  April  24,  1975,  which  Is  self-explanatory. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me 
whether  your  Department  will  look  into  the 
matter. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Vfce  Chairman. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  27, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Levi, 

Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  New 
York  "nmes  of  May  19,  1975,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Banker  of  May  20,  1975,  report  that  an 
application  Is  to  be  made  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks  of  the  State  of  New  York 
by  the  banks  listed  below  to  form  a  new 
bank  named  United  Bank,  Arab  and  French 
(UBAP-N.T.),  and  to  operate  It  as  a  Joint 
venture  similar  to  the  European-American 
Bank  of  which  I  wrote  you  under  date  of 
May  14,  1975. 

( Billions )  Ranking 

Assets     USA**     World' 


Credit  Lyannals 

Paris,  Prance  28.  2 

Bankers  Trust, 

New  York  17.  5 

Security  Pacific  Bank 

of  California,  San 

Diego  13. 4 

First  National  Bank 

Chicago,  Illinois  14. 8 


11 
9 


10 
28 

44 
36 


129 
328 
204 
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Banque  Francalse 

DuCommerce  Ex- 

terleur,  Paris,  France   3. 6 
Union  deBanques 

Arabs  et  Francaises 

UBAF,  Paris,  France        .  982  •  •  • 
Texas  Commerce 

Bancshares,  Houston, 

Texas  2. 2  31 

•American  Banker,  July  1974. 

♦•Business  Week,  April  21,  1975. 

•••Deposits  only.  The  American  Banker 
states  that  UBAF  "Is  31.95%.  owned  by  the 
123.6  billion  deposit  Credit  Lyannals,  8%i  by 
the  $2.6  billion  deposit  Banque  Francalse  du- 
Commerce  Exterior,  Paris,  with  the  remain- 
ing shares  held  by  about  24  Arab  banks". 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you  In  my  letter  of 
May  14th  with  respect  to  the  European- 
American  Bank,  there  are  fundamental  anti- 
trust objections  to  Joint  ventures  of  this  type. 
Such  a  bank  would  doubtlessly  do  a  retail  as 
well  as  a  wholesale  banking  business,  an  In- 
trastate as  well  as  an  interstate  business,  and 
a  national  as  well  as  an  International 
business.  If  so,  this  would  put  the  joint 
venture  bank  In  direct  competition  with  Its 
parent  banks  and  constitute  a  per  se  anti- 
trust offense  {Timken  v.  United  States,  341 
U.S.  593  (1951);  Penn  -Olin  v.  United  States, 
378  U.S.  158  (1964),  and  Topco  v.  United 
States,  405  U.S.  596   (1971)). 

Moreover,  once  the  Superintendent  ap- 
proves this  Joint  vent\u-e  there  Is  no  chance 
thit  any  one  of  the  many  foreign  banks  will 
ever  enter  the  New  York  market  on  Its  own. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  Penn-Olin, 
supra,  a  joint  venture  is  a  merger  subject  to 
Clayton  Seven  and  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  compels  you  and  the  banking 
agencies,  state  and  federal,  to  scrutinize  its 
formation  so  as  to  avoid  antitrust  offenses. 

In  addition,  because  foreign  oanks  are  in- 
volved. Section  14(g)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (Title  12  USC  348(a))  gives  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
"special  supervision"  over  "transactions  of 
any  kind"  that  Federal  Reserve  members 
have  with  foreign  banks.  Indeed,  under  the 
statute,  officers  of  member  banks  are  for- 
bidden to  negotiate  with  foreign  banks 
"without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of 
the  Board  of  Governors"  and.  If  permission 
be  granted,  "a  full  report"  must  be  given  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

There  are  of  course  solid  reasons  why  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  disapprove  the 
organization  of  such  a  bank.  In  the  first 
place,  participation  by  any  one  of  these  four 
American  banks  in  ownership  of  such  a  New 
York  chartered  bank  would  be  interstate 
Banking  In  violation  of  the  McFadden  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  36),  and  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act   (12  U.S.C.  1842(d)). 

Even  If  the  foreign  banks  were  to  own  the 
bank  alone  It  Is  a  Joint  venture,  and  a  holding 
of  five  percent  should  raise  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption of  control  subjecting  the  foreign 
bank  parents  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  It  Is  unrealistic  In  Joint  ventures  to 
measure  control  by  percentage  of  stock 
ownership. 

Investigation  of  the  foreign  banks  may 
well  reveal  that  they  have  Interests  in  In- 
vestment companies  not  permitted  to  our 
own  banks  under  Glass-Steagall.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  Banks  of  the  State  of  New 
York  should  not  Issue  a  charter  to  such  an 
organization  not  only  because  the  foreign 
parent  banks  have  real  competitive  advan- 
tages over  our  domestic  banks  In  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  reserve  and  loan  re- 
quirements of  member  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  but  also  because  under 
the  above  cited  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  the  Joint  ven- 
ture Itself  Is  a  per  se  antltrvist  offense. 

My  Information  Is  that  to  date  no  notifica- 
tion has  been  filed  of  an  Intention  to  apply 
for  a  charter  for  this  proposed  bank,  and  If 
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such  notification  be  filed  within  four  weeks, 
a  plan  of  organization  of  the  bank  must  be 
filed. 

I  trust  you  will  promptly  Investigate  the 
matter.  If  you  conclude  with  me  that  the 
granting  of  such  a  charter  be  unwise  and 
unlawful  I  trust  that  you  will  promptly 
communicate  your  conclusions  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Banks  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and,  if  necessary,  take  whatever  legal 
action  be  appropriate  to  stop  this  bank  before 
It  begins. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Vice  Chairman. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  INVITE  ALEX- 
ANDER SOLZHENTTSYN  TO  AD- 
DRESS JOINT  SESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attain- 
ment and  preservation  of  a  framework 
within  which  individual  rights  are  safe- 
guarded effectively  against  encroach- 
ments by  either  other  individuals  or  the 
forces  of  government  are  among  man- 
kind's noblest  achievements. 

We  know  from  our  own  national  ex- 
periences that  the  attainment  and  pres- 
ervation of  liberty  are  difficult  tasks. 
This  has  been  at  the  core  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  today's  struggles  to 
preserve  the  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by 
our  heritage,  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, our  Constitution,  and  our  sys- 
tem of  laws. 

In  recent  days,  at  a  time  when  America 
was  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
looking  forward  to  next  year's  bicenten- 
nial observances,  a  perceptive  and  coura- 
geous voice — that  of  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn — has  reminded  us  of  the  grave 
realities  of  oppression  in  other  lands  and 
of  the  threats  those  realities  pose  to  our 
own  freedoms. 

Freedom  is  a  human  value  for  which 
the  aspirations  of  mankind  should  trans- 
cend borders,  race,  color,  origin,  and 
heritage.  The  laurels  of  freedom  were 
never  intended  to  be  worn  on  the  brows 
of  those  of  our  heritage  alone.  How  arro- 
gant it  would  be  for  those  who  now  enjoy 
freedom  to  acquiesce  in  the  enslavement 
of  half  the  world's  people.  Yet  this  is  not 
a  strident  cry  of  anticommunism.  It  is, 
rather,  a  reasoned  expression  that  the 
ties  of  brotherhood  should  bind  us  to- 
gether into  common  cause  in  behalf  of 
freedom  for  those  who  desire  it. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  place  for 
this  Nation  to  rededicate  itself  to  this 
task  than  here — in  the  Chamber  of  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people. 

We  work  daily  ^n  these  Chambers  and 
in  the  committees  on  issues  which  affect 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
We  debate  frequently  the  important 
questions  of  the  use  of  America's  various 
strengths  to  achieve  a  more  stable  and 
less  oppressive  world. 

A  well-intentioned  foreign  policy  de- 
signed to  pursue  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union — whether  Its  attainment  is 
possible  or  illusory — should  never  be 
allowed  to  place  our  leaders  into  an  ap- 
parent or  real  posture  of  undercutting 


the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Realities  have  not  been  changed 
through  detente.  The  Soviet  hierarchy 
remains  an  instrument  of  oppression.  It 
still  remains  a  means  through  which  sub- 
version of  free  societies  is  fostered 
throughout  the  world.  By  marked  con- 
trast, Alexander  Solzhenitsj-n  offers  a 
voice  of  freedom  and  hope. 

America  has  historically  identified  it- 
self with  the  voices  of  freedom  and  hope. 
We  must  side  with  the  oppressed,  not  the 
oppressors. 

That  is  why  I  was  particularly  disap- 
pointed to  hear  that  the  President,  on 
advice  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  could 
not  find  time  to  meet  in  recent  days  with 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  The  rationale 
was  that  it  would  be  provocative — that 
it  might  undercut  commitments  to 
detente. 

It  is  interesting  that  Solzhenitsj'n 
dealt  with  the  inappropriateness  of  that 
rationale  in  his  profound  remarks  before 
the  AFL-CIO  here  in  Washington  on 
June  30: 

We  Beg  You  To  Interfere 

There  is  a  Russian  proverb:  "The  yes-man 
is  your  enemy,  but  your  friend  will  argue 
with  you."  It  Is  precisely  because  I  am  the 
friend  of  the  United  States  that  I  have  come 
to  tell  you:  My  friends,  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  sweet  words.  The  situation  In  the  world 
is  not  Just  dangerous,  it  isn't  Just  threaten- 
ing. It  is  catastrophic. 

Something  that  is  Incomprehensible  to  the 
ordinary  human  mind  has  taken  place.  We 
over  there,  the  powerless,  average  Soviet  peo- 
ple, couldn't  understand,  year  after  year  and 
decade  after  decade,  what  was  happening. 
How  were  we  to  explain  this?  England, 
Prance,  the  United  States,  were  victorious  in 
the  Second  World  War.  Victorious  states  al- 
ways dictate  peace,  they  receive  firm  con- 
ditions, they  create  the  sort  of  situation 
which  accords  with  their  phUosophy,  their 
concept  of  liberty,  their  concept  of  national 
interest. 

Instead  of  this,  beginning  In  Yalta,  your 
statesmen  of  the  West,  for  some  Inexplicable 
reason,  have  signed  one  capitulation  after 
another.  Never  has  the  West  or  your  Prebl- 
dent  Roosevelt  Imposed  any  conditions  on 
the  Soviet  Union  for  obtaining  aid.  He  gave 
unlimited  aid,  and  then  unlimited  conces- 
sions. Already  in  Yalta,  the  occupation  of 
Mongolia,  Moldavia,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania was  silently  recognized.  Immediately 
after  that,  almost  nothing  was  done  to  pro- 
tect Eastern  Europe,  and  seven  or  eight  more 
countries  were  surrendered. 

And  after  that,  for  another  30  years,  the 
constant  retreat,  the  surrender  of  one  coun- 
try after  another,  to  such  a  point  that  there 
are  Soviet  satellites  even  In  Africa,  and  al- 
most all  of  Asia  Is  taken  over  by  them, 
Portugal  Ls  rolling  down  the  precipice. 

During  those  30  years,  more  was  surren- 
dered to  totalitarianism  than  any  defeated 
country  has  ever  surrendered  after  any  war 
in  history.  There  was  no  war,  but  there 
might  as  well  have  been. 

For  a  long  time  we  In  the  East  couldn't 
understand  this.  We  couldn't  understand  the 
flabblness  of  the  truce  concluded  in  Viet- 
nam. Any  average  Soviet  citizen  understood 
that  this  was  a  sly  device  which  made  it 
possible  for  North  Vietnam  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  when  it  so  chose.  And  sud- 
denly, this  was  rewarded  by  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Peace — a  tragic  and  Ironic  prize. 

This  Is  very  dangerous  for  one's  view  of 
the  world  when  this  feeling  comes  on.  "Go 
ahead,  give  it  up."  We  already  hear  voices  in 
your  country  and  In  the  West — "Give  up 
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Korea  and  we  will  live  quietly.  Give  up  Por- 
tugal, of  course;  give  up  Japan;  give  up  Is- 
rael, give  up  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Ma- 
laysia. Thailand;  give  up  ten  more  African 
countries.  Just  let  us  live  In  peace  and  quiet. 
Just  let  us  drive  our  big  cars  on  our  splen- 
did highways;  Just  let  us  play  tennis  and 
golf  In  peace  and  quiet;  Just  let  us  mix  our 
cocktails  In  peace  and  quiet  as  we  are  acctis- 
tomed  to  doing;  Just  let  us  see  the  beautiful 
toothy  smile  with  a  glass  in  hand  on  every 
advertisement  page  of  our  magazines." 

But  look  how  things  have  turned  out.  Now 
In  the  West  this  has  all  turned  into  an  accu- 
sation against  the  United  States.  Now  In  the 
West,  we  hear  very  many  voices  saying,  "It's 
your  fault,  America."  And,  here,  I  must  deci- 
sively defend  the  United  States  against  these 
accusations. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  United  States,  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  West,  is  the  least  guilty 
In  all  this  and  has  done  the  most  In  order  to 
prevent  It.  The  United  States  has  helped  Eu- 
rope to  win  the  First  and  the  Second  World 
Wars.  It  raised  E^u^ope  from  p>ost-war  de- 
struction twice.  For  10,  20,  30  years  it  has 
stood  as  a  shield  protecting  Europe  while  Eu- 
rop>ean  countries  were  counting  their  nickels, 
to  avoid  paying  for  their  standing  armies. 

The  United  States  has  long  shown  Itself  to 
be  the  most  magnanimous,  the  most  gener- 
ous country  In  the  world.  Wherever  there  is 
a  flood,  an  earthquake,  a  fire,  a  natural  disas- 
ter, disease,  who  Is  the  first  to  help?  The 
United  States.  Who  helps  the  most  and  uo- 
selflshly?  The  United  States. 

And  what  do  we  hear  In  reply?  Reproaches, 
curses,  "Yankee  Go  Home."  American  cul- 
tural centers  are  burned,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Third  World  Jump  on  tables  to 
vote  against  the  United  States. 

But  this  does  not  take  the  load  ofi 
America's  shoulders.  The  course  of  history — 
whether  you  like  It  or  not — has  made  you  the 
leaders  of  the  world.  Your  country  can  no 
longer  think  provinclally.  Your  political 
leaders  can  no  longer  think  only  of  their  own 
states,  only  of  their  parties,  of  petty  arrange- 
ments which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  promo- 
tion. You  must  think  about  the  whole  world, 
and  when  the  new  political  crisis  In  the 
world  win  arise  (I  think  we  have  Just  come 
to  the  end  of  a  very  acute  crisis  and  the  next 
one  will  come  any  moment) ,  the  main  deci- 
sions win  fall  anyway  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
United  States. 

Here  I  have  heard  some  explanations  of  the 
situation.  Let  me  quote  some  of  them:  "It  is 
Impossible  to  protect  those  who  do  not  have 
the  will  to  defend  themselves."  I  agree  with 
that,  but  this  was  said  about  South  Vietnam. 
In  one-half  of  today's  Europe  and  in  three- 
quarters  of  today's  world  the  will  to  defend 
oneself  Is  even  less  than  It  was  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  told :  "We  cannot  defend  those  who 
are  unable  to  defend  themselves  with  their 
own  human  resources."  But  against  the  over- 
whelming powers  of  totalitarianism,  when  all 
of  this  power  is  thrown  against  a  country,  no 
country  can  defend  itself  with  its  own  re- 
sources. For  Instance,  Japan  doesn't  have  a 
standing  army. 

We  are  told,  "We  should  not  protect  those 
who  do  not  have  full  democracy."  This  is  the 
most  remarkable  argument  of  the  lot.  This 
Is  the  leitmotif  I  hear  In  your  newspapers 
and  In  the  speeches  of  some  of  your  political 
leaders.  Who  in  the  world,  ever,  on  the  front 
line  of  defense  against  totalitarianism  has 
been  able  to  sustain  full  democracy?  You,  the 
united  democracies  of  the  world,  were  not 
able  to  sustain  It!  America,  England.  Prance, 
Canada,  Australia,  together  did  not  sustain 
It.  At  the  first  threat  of  Hitlerlsm  you 
stretched  out  your  hands  to  Stalin.  You  call 
that  sustaining  democracy?  No! 

And  there  Is  more  of  the  same:  "If  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  use  detente  for  Its 
own  ends,  then  we  .  .  ."  But  what  will  hap- 
pen then?  The  Soviet  Union  has  used  detente 


In  Its  own  Interests,  Is  using  It  now  and  will 
continue  to  use  It  In  its  own  interests.  For 
example,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  both 
actively  participating  in  detente,  have 
grabbed  three  countries  of  Indochina.  True, 
perhaps  as  a  consolation,  China  will  send  you 
a  ping-pong  team. 

To  understand  properly  what  detente  has 
meant  all  these  40  years — friendships,  stabil- 
ization of  the  situation,  trade,  etc. — I  would 
have  to  tell  you  something  of  how  it  looked 
from  the  other  side.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it 
looked.  Mere  acquaintance  with  an  Amer- 
ican— and  God  forbid  that  you  should  sit 
with  him  in  a  cafe  or  restaurant — meant  a 
ten-year  term  for  suspicion  of  espionage. 

During  Nixon's  last  visit  to  Moscow  your 
American  correspondents  were  reporting  in 
the  Western  way  from  the  streets  of  Moscow. 
"I  am  going  down  a  Russian  street  with  a 
microphone  and  asking  the  ordinary  Soviet 
citizen:  'Tell  me  please,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  meeting  between  Nixon  and  Brezh- 
nev?' "  And,  amazingly,  every  last  person  an- 
swered: "Wonderful.  I'm  delighted.  I'm  ab- 
solutely overjoyed."  What  does  this  mean? 
If  I'm  going  down  a  street  in  Moscow  and 
some  American  comes  up  to  me  with  a  micro- 
phone and  asks  me  something,  then  I  know 
that  on  the  other  side  of  him  is  a  member 
of  the  state  security,  also  with  a  microphone, 
who  Is  recording  everything  I  say.  You  think 
that  I'm  going  to  say  something  that  is 
going  to  put  me  in  prison  Immediately?  Of 
course  I  say:  "It's  wonderful,  I'm  delighted, 
I'm  overjoyed." 

The  Soviet  system  is  so  closed  that  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  you  to  understand 
from  here.  Your  theoreticians  and  scholars 
write  works  trying  to  explain  how  things  oc- 
cur there.  Here  are  some  naive  explanations 
which  are  simply  funny  to  Soviet  citizens. 
Some  say  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  now 
given  up  their  Inhumane  Ideology.  Not  at  all. 
They  haven't  given  It  up  one  bit. 

Some  say  that  in  the  Kremlin  there  are 
some  on  the  left,  some  on  the  right.  And 
they  are  fighting  with  each  other,  and  we've 
got  to  behave  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  those  on  the  left  side.  This  is  all 
fantasy:  Left  .  .  .  Right.  There  is  some  sort 
of  a  struggle  for  pmwer,  but  they  all  agree  on 
the  essentials.  There  also  exists  the  follow- 
ing theory — that  now  there  Is  a  technocracy 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  growing  number  of  en- 
gineers and  the  engineers  are  now  running 
the  economy  and  will  soon  determine  the  fate 
of  the  coxintry,  rather  than  the  party.  I  will 
tell  you,  though,  that  the  engineers  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  economy  Just  as  much 
as  our  generals  determine  the  fate  of  the 
Army.  That  means  zero.  Everything  Is  done 
the  way  the  party  demands.  'That's  our  sys- 
tem. Judge  It  for  yourself. 

It's  a  system  where  for  40  years  there 
haven't  been  genuine  election  but  simply 
a  comedy,  a  farce.  Thus,  a  system  which  has 
no  legislative  organs.  It's  a  system  without 
an  Independent  press;  a  system  without  an 
Independent  Judiciary;  where  the  people 
have  no  influence  either  to  external  or 
internal  policy;  where  any  thought  which  is 
different  from  what  the  state  thinks  Is 
crushed. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  electronic  bug- 
ging In  our  country  Is  such  a  simple  thing 
that  it's  a  matter  of  everyday  life.  You 
had  an  Instance  in  the  United  States  where 
a  bugging  caused  an  uproar  which  lasted  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  For  us  It's  an  everyday 
matter.  Almost  every  apartment,  every  Insti- 
tution has  Its  bug  and  It  doesn't  surprise  us 
in  the  least — we  are  used  to  It. 

It's  a  system  where  unmasked  butchers 
ot  millions  like  Molotov  and  others  smaller 
than  him  have  never  been  tried  In  the  courts 
but  retire  on  tremendous  pensions  In  the 
greatest  comfort.  It's  a  system  where  the 
very  constitution  has  never  been  carried  out 
for  one  single  day.  Where  all  the  decisions 
mature  In  secrecy,  high  up  in  a  small,  Ir- 


responsible group,  and  then  are  released  on 
us  and  on  you  like  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

So  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  that? 
Is  detente  needed  or  not?  Not  only  is  it 
needed.  It's  as  necessary  as  air.  It's  the  only 
way  of  saving  the  earth — Instead  of  a  world 
war  to  have  detente,  but  a  true  detente,  and 
if  it  has  already  been  ruined  by  the  bad 
word  which  we  use  for  it — "Detente" — we 
should  find  another  word  for  It. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  very  few,  only 
three,  main  characteristics  of  such  a  true 
detente : 

In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  disarma- 
ment— not  only  disarmament  from  the  use  of 
war  but  also  from  the  use  of  violence.  We 
must  stop  using  not  only  the  sort  of  arms 
which  are  tised  to  destroy  one's  neighbors 
but  the  sort  of  arms  which  are  used  to 
oppress  one's  fellow  countrymen.  It  is  not 
detente  if  we  here  with  you  today  can  spend 
our  time  agreeably  while  over  there  people 
are  groaning  and  dying  and  In  psychiatric 
hospitals.  Doctors  are  making  their  evening 
rounds  for  the  third  time  Injecting  people 
with  drugs  which  destroy  their  brain  cells. 

The  second  sign  of  detente,  I  would  say,  is 
the  following:  That  it  be  not  one  based  on 
smiles,  not  on  verbal  concessions,  but  it 
has  to  be  based  on  a  firm  foundation.  You 
know  the  words  from  the  Bible:  "Build  not 
on  sand,  but  on  rock."  There  has  to  be  a 
guarantee  that  this  will  not  be  broken  over- 
night, and  for  this  the  other  side — the  oth- 
er party  to  the  agreement — must  have  Its 
acts  subject  to  public  opinion,  to  the  press, 
and  to  a  freely  elected  parliament.  And  until 
such  control  exists  there  is  absolutely  no 
guarantee. 

The  third  simple  condition — what  sort  of 
detente  is  It  when  they  employ  the  sort  of 
Inhumane  propaganda  which  Is  proudly 
called  in  the  Soviet  Union  "ideological  war- 
fare"? Let  us  not  have  that.  If  we're  going 
to  be  friends  let's  be  friends,  if  we're  going 
to  have  detente  then  let's  have  detente,  and 
an  end  to  Ideological  warfare. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
countries  can  conduct  negotiations.  They 
know  how  to  do  this.  For  a  long  time  they 
don't  make  any  concessions  and  then  they 
give  in  a  little  bit.  Then  eveyone  says  tri- 
umphantly, "Look,  they've  made  a  conces- 
sion; It's  time  to  sign."  The  35  countries  (at 
the  Eurt^>ean  Security  Conference)  for  two 
years  now  have  painfully,  painfully  been 
negotiating  and  their  nerves  were  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point  and  they  finally  gave 
In.  A  few  women  from  the  Communist  coun- 
tries can  now  marry  foreigners.  And  a  few 
newspapermen  are  now  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  travel  a  little  more  than  before. 
They  give  1/lOOOth  of  what  natxu-al  law 
should  provide.  Matters  which  people  should 
be  able  to  do  even  before  such  negotiations 
are  undertaken.  And  already  there  Is  Joy, 
and  here  In  the  West  we  hear  many  voices, 
saying:  "Look,  they're  making  concessions; 
It's  time  to  sign." 

During  these  two  years  of  negotiations,  in 
all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  the  pres- 
sure has  Increased,  the  oppression  intensi- 
fied. And  It  is  precisely  now  that  the  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  says,  "We've  got  to  sign  this 
agreement  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

What  sort  of  an  agreement  would  this  be? 
The  proposed  agreement  Is  the  funeral  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  means  that  Western  Eu- 
rope would  finally,  once  and  for  all,  sign 
away  Eastern  Europe,  stating  that  It  Is  per- 
fectly willing  to  see  Eastern  Europe  be 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  once  and  for  all, 
but  please  don't  bother  us.  And  the  Austrian 
Chancellor  thinks  that  If  all  these  covmtrles 
are  pushed  Into  a  mass  grave,  Austria  at  the 
edge  of  this  grave  will  survive  and  not  fall 
Into  It. 

And,  we,  from  ova  Uvea  there,  have  con- 
cluded that  violence  can  only  be  withstood 
by  firmness. 

You   have  to  understand  the  nature  of 
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Communism.  The  very  ideology  of  Commu- 
nism, all  of  Lenin's  teachings,  are  that  any- 
one Is  considered  to  be  a  fool  who  doesn't 
take  what's  lying  In  front  of  him.  If  you 
can  take  It,  take  It.  If  you  can  attack,  at- 
tack. But  If  there's  a  wall,  then  go  back. 
And  the  Communist  leaders  respect  only 
firmness  and  laugh  at  persons  who  continu- 
ally give  In  to  them.  Your  people  are  now 
saying,  "Power,  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation, will  lead  to  a  world  conflict."  But  I 
would  say  that  power  with  continual  sub- 
servience Is  no  power  at  all. 

From  our  experience  I  can  tell  you  that 
only  firmness  will  make  It  possible  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism. We  see  many  historic  examples.  Look 
at  little  Finland  in  1939  which  by  Its  own 
forces  withstood  the  attack.  You,  In  1948, 
defended  Berlin  only  by  your  firmness  of 
spirit,  and  there  was  no  world  conflict.  In 
Korea  In  1950  you  stood  up  against  the  Com- 
munists, only  by  your  flrmness,  and  there  was 
no  world  conflict.  In  1962  you  compelled  the 
rockets  to  be  removed  from  Cuba,  and  there 
was  no  world  conflict.  We,  the  dissidents  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  don't  have  any  tanks,  we  don't 
have  any  weapons,  we  have  no  organization. 
We  don't  have  anything.  Our  hands  are 
empty.  We  have  only  a  heart  and  what  we 
have  lived  through  In  the  half  century  of 
this  system.  And  when  we  have  found  the 
flrmness  within  ourselves  to  stand  up  for  our 
rights,  we  have  done  so.  It's  only  by  flrmness 
of  spirit  that  we  have  withstood. 

I  don't  want  to  mention  a  lot  of  names 
because  however  many  I  might  mention 
there  are  more  still.  And  when  we  resolve  the 
question  with  two  or  three  names,  it  Is  as 
If  we  forget  and  betray  the  others.  We  should 
rather  remember  figures.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  in  our  coun- 
try and — by  the  calculation  of  English  spe- 
cialists— 7,000  persons  are  now  under  com- 
pulsory psychiatric  treatment. 

Let's  take  Vladimir  Bukovsky  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  was  proposed  to  him,  "All  right, 
we'll  frte  you.  Go  to  the  West  and  shut  up." 
And  this  young  man,  a  youth  today  on  the 
verge  of  death,  said:  "No,  I  won't  go  this 
way.  I  have  written  about  the  persons  whom 
you  have  put  in  Insane  asylums.  You  release 
them  and  then  I'll  go  West."  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  that  firmness  of  spirit  to  stand  up 
against  granite  and  tanks! 

We  need  not  have  had  our  conversation  on 
the  level  of  business  calculations.  Why  did 
such  and  such  a  country  act  in  such  and 
such  a  way?  What  were  they  counting  on?  We 
should  rather  rise  above  this  to  the  moral 
level  and,  say:  "In  1933  and  in  1941  your 
leaders  and  the  whole  Western  World,  In  an 
unprincipled  way,  made  a  deal  with  totali- 
tarianism." We  will  have  to  pay  for  this,  some 
day  this  deal  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
For  30  years  we  have  been  paying  for  it  and 
we're  still  paying  for  It.  And  we're  going  to 
pay  for  It  in  a  worse  way.  One  cannot  think 
only  In  the  low  level  of  political  calculations. 
It's  necessary  to  think  also  of  what  is  noble, 
and  what  Is  honorable — not  only  what  Is 
profitable. 

Resourceful  Western  legal  scholars  have 
now  introduced  the  term  "legal  realism."  By 
this  legal  realism,  they  want  to  push  aside 
any  moral  evaluation  of  affairs.  They  say, 
"Recognize  realities;  If  such  and  such  laws 
have  been  established  In  such  and  such  coun- 
tries of  violence,  then  these  laws  must  also 
be  recognized  and  respected." 

It  is  widely  accepted  among  lawyers  that 
law  is  higher  than  morality — law  is  some- 
thing which  is  worked  out  and  developed, 
whereas  morality  Is  something  Inchoate  and 
amorphous.  That  isn't  the  case.  The  opposite 
is  rather  true.  Morality  Is  higher  than  law, 
while  law  Is  our  human  attempt  somehow 
to  embody  In  rules  a  part  of  that  moral 
sphere  which  is  above  us.  We  try  to  under- 
stand this  morality,  bring  It  down  to  earth 
and  present  it  In  a  form  of  laws.  Sometimes 


we  are  more  successful,  sometimes  less.  Some- 
times you  actually  have  a  caricature  of  mo- 
rality, but  morality  Is  always  higher  than 
law.  And  this  view  must  never  be  abandoned. 
We  must  accept  It  with  heart  and  soul. 

It  Is  almost  a  Joke  now  in  the  Western 
world,  in  the  20th  Century,  to  use  words 
like  "good"  and  "evil."  They  have  become  al- 
most old  fashioned  concepts,  but  they  are 
very  real  and  genuine  concepts.  These  are 
concepts  from  a  sphere  which  Is  higher  than 
us — good  and  evil.  And  instead  of  getting  in- 
volved in  base,  petty,  short-sighted  political 
calculations  and  games,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  concentration  of  world  evil  and 
the  tremendous  force  of  hatred  is  there  and 
It's  fiowlng  from  there  throughout  the  world. 
And  we  have  to  stand  up  against  It  and  not 
hasten  to  give  to  It,  give  to  It,  give  to  It, 
everything  that  It  wants  to  swallow. 

Today  there  are  two  major  processes  oc- 
curring In  the  world.  One  has  been  In  prog- 
ress more  than  30  years.  It  Is  a  process  of 
short-sighted  concession,  a  process  of  giving 
up,  and  giving  up  and  giving  up  and  hoping 
that  perhaps  at  some  point  the  wolf  will 
have  eaten  enough.  The  second  process  Is 
one  which  I  consider  the  key  to  everything 
and  which,  I  will  say  now,  will  bring  to  all 
of  us  our  future:  Under  the  cast-Iron  shell 
of  Communism — for  20  years  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  shorter  time  in  other  Commu- 
nist countries — there  is  occurring  a  libera- 
tion of  the  human  spirit.  New  generations 
are  growing  up  which  are  steadfast  In  their 
struggle  with  evil;  which  are  not  willing  to 
accept  unprincipled  compromises,  which  pre- 
fer to  lose  everything — salary,  conditions  of 
existence  and  life  Itself — but  are  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  conscience,  not  willing  to  make 
deals  with  evil. 

But  this  whole  process  of  our  liberation, 
which  obviously  will  entail  social  transfor- 
mations, is  slower  than  the  process  of  con- 
cessions. Over  there,  when  we  see  these  con- 
cessions, we  are  frightened.  Why  so  quickly? 
Why  so  precipitously?  Why  yield  several 
countries  a  year? 

I  started  by  saying  that  you  are  the  allies 
of  our  liberation  movement  In  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  And  I  call  upon  you:  let  us 
think  together  and  try  to  see  how  we  can 
adjust  the  relationship  between  these  two 
processes.  Whenever  you  help  the  persons 
persecuted  in  the  Soviet  Union,  you  not  only 
display  magnanimity  and  nobility,  you're  de- 
fending not  only  them  but  yourselves  as 
well.  You're  defending  your  own  future. 

So  let  us  try  to  see  how  far  we  can  go  to 
stop  this  senseless  and  Immoral  process  of 
endless  concessions  to  the  aggressor — these 
clever  legal  argument^  for  why  we  should 
give  up  one  country  after  another.  Why  must 
we  hand  over  to  Communist  totalitarianism 
more  and  more  technology — complex,  deli- 
cate, developed  technology  which  It  needs 
for  armaments  and  for  crushing  Its  own 
citizens.  If  we  can  at  least  slow  down  that 
process  of  concessions.  If  not  stop  it  alto- 
gether— and  make  It  possible  for  the  process 
of  liberation  to  continue  In  the  Communist 
countries — ultimately  these  two  processes 
win  yield  us  our  future. 

On  our  crowded  planet  there  are  no  longer 
any  Internal  affairs.  The  Communist  leaders 
say,  "Don't  Interfere  In  our  Internal  affairs. 
Let  us  strangle  our  citizens  In  peace  and 
quiet."  But  I  tell  you:  Interfere  more  and 
more.  Interfere  as  much  as  you  can.  We  beg 
you  to  come  and  Interfere. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wishes  either  to  acquiesce 
in  the  continued  oppression  of  individ- 
uals and  peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union 
or  to  acquiesce  in  those  aspects  of  for- 
eign policy  in  the  past  6  years  which 
have  led  to  a  strengthening — not  a  weak- 
ening— of  Soviet  resolve  and  influence  in 
the  world  community. 


It  would  be  fitting  for  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  both  majority 
and  minority,  to  invite  this  courageous 
voice,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  to  address 
a  joint  session  of  the  Congress.  The  ef- 
forts begun  through  George  Meany  and 
the  AFL-CIO — which  I  applaud — to  give 
greater  public  exposure  to  the  truth 
espoused  by  Solzhenitsyn  ought  to  be 
here  continued. 

Toward  that  end,  I  have  appealed  to- 
day to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  ex- 
tend to  Solzhenitsyn  an  invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  jointly  assembled  Houses  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  August  recess. 

The  text  of  that  letter  is,  as  follows: 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  8, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  B.  Albert, 

Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  disappointed 
to  hear  that  a  courageous  voice  of  con- 
science, Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  is  reported 
as  not  having  been  accorded  a  meeting  with 
the  President  in  recent  days. 

A  well-intentioned  foreign  policy  designed 
to  pursue  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
whether  Its  attainment  is  possible  or  illusory, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  place  our  country 
Into  an  apparent  posture  of  undercutting 
the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  hierarchy  remains 
an  Instrument  of  oppression.  By  contrast, 
Solzhenitsyn  offers  a  voice  of  freedom  and 
hope. 

We  work  dally  In  these  Chambers  and  !□ 
the  committees  on  Issues  which  affect  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  We  de- 
bate frequently  the  important  questions  of 
the  use  of  America's  strengths  to  achieve  a 
more  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

It  would  be  fitting  for  the  Leadership  of 
the  House  to  Invite  this  learned,  perceptive, 
and  courageous  man  to  address  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Solzhenltsyn's  message  the  American  pub- 
lic through  their  elected  leaders  In  the  Con- 
gress would  be  clear.  It  would  demonstrate 
graphically  some  of  the  realities  which  we 
should  consider  as  basic  premises  for  our  ac- 
tions. Most  importantly,  it  would  be  a  sym- 
bol to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we,  the  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  Representatives,  were 
hearing  his  voice  In  contrast  with  yet  unful- 
filled promises. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  Kemp, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid-February  of  last 
year  I  addressed  the  Solzhenitsyn  Sym- 
posium at  the  American  University  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  within  hours  be- 
fore Solzhenitsyn  was  released — proudly 
expelled — from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  ended 
those  remarks  with  a  sentence  that  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  restate  for  our 
consideration  today : 

Let  us  never  be  asked  what  we  were  do- 
ing that  we  deemed  more  important  than 
striving  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 


ENERGY  AND  THE  JURISDICTIONAL 
JUNGLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  develop  a 
comprehensive,  consistent,  and  coordi- 
nated policy  dealing  with  the  energy 
needs  of  the  country  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  national  scandal. 
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The  reasons  for  the  failure  are  prob- 
ably many  and  varied,  but  it  has  become 
increasingly  obvious  that  a  principaJ 
factor  is  the  wildly  fractured  jurisdic- 
tional jungle  in  which  energy  issues  have 
become  enmeshed. 

In  an  Important  editorial  on  Wednes- 
day, June  25,  the  New  York  Times  has 
stated  this  issue  directly  and  bluntly. 
It  identified  14  House  committees  and 
28  subcommlttes,  16  Senate  committees 
and  30  subcommittees,  and  three  joint 
committees  and  seven  subcommittees  as 
having — or  claiming — some  jurisdiction 
over  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Agency,  just  one  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  occupied  with  the  Nation's 
energy  problems. 

How,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  Congress  force 
this  hodgepodge  of  often  rival  claimants 
for  a  piece  of  energy  action  to  view  this 
complex  issue  as  a  whole  and  come  up 
with  consistently  rational  proposals? 

How,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  American 
people — or  the  working  press,  or  individ- 
ual Congressmen  themselves — under- 
stand what  is  going  on  in  energy  on 
Capitol  Hill,  or  how  one  part  relates  to 
any  of  the  97  other  congressional  parts? 

How,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  responsibility 
be  efifectively  imposed  on  so  disparate 
and  anonj'mous  and  confusing  a  jurisdic- 
tional structure? 

And  how,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  expect 
top-level  executives  of  energy  agencies  in 
the  Government — no  matter  how  capable 
or  conscientious  they  may  be — to  do  a 
half-way  decent  job  of  managing  the 
energy  crisis  when  they  are  forced  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  preparing  for 
or  appearing  before  congressional  com- 
mittees? 

These  are  rhetorical  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  answers  are  apparent  to  all 
of  us,  just  as  all  of  us  are  personally 
aware  of  this  wasteful,  irresponsible,  and 
unresponsive  jurisdictional  situation. 
The  New  York  Times  did  not  invent  it 
nor  was  it  the  first  to  discover  it.  We 
confronted  the  question  4  years  ago,  but 
turned  our  backs  on  reason  when  a  ma- 
jority defeated  a  resolution  to  create  a 
select  committee  to  study  all  aspects  of 
energy  resources  in  the  United  States. 

We  faced  the  same  issue  against  last 
year  in  the  form  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
but  again  a  majority  preferred  a  dab  of 
cosmetic  reform  to  a  dose  of  genuine 
committee  reorganization. 

I  deserve  no  credit  for  voting  "right** 
on  both  those  occasions;  the  need  was 
too  compelling  and  too  clear.  I  regret 
only  that  so  many  of  our  colleagues — 
then  as  today — fail  to  see,  or  to  accept 
personal  responsibility  for,  the  great 
damage  our  lack  of  discipline  and  our 
mushy  committee  structure  are  doing  to 
the  people  we  represent. 

Legislation  is  pending,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  procedures  are  available  with  which 
to  correct  these  conditions.  We  can  es- 
tablish a  single  House  Energy  Commit- 
tee, or  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Energy,  or.  if  these  proposals  are  seen 
as  too  restrictive,  we  could  divide  up  en- 
ergy jurisdiction  in  Congress  to  parallel 
the  divisions  we  have  prescribed  for  the 
executive  branch. 

Alternative  procedures  are  available  if 
we  do  not  like  any  of  these  Ideas.  Though 


It  failed  in  any  significant  way  to  re- 
structure the  jurisdictions  of  House 
committees,  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974  did  assign  continu- 
ing responsibility  for  monitoring  com- 
mittee jurisdictions  and  workloads  to  the 
House  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks.),  will  shortly  solicit  from  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  chairmen — 
and  ranJcing  minority  Members — their 
ideas  and  proposals  for  additional  re- 
structuring of  committee  jurisdictions. 
These  are  opportunities,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  help  pull  ouiselves  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional muck  which  has  so  frustrated  our 
eUorts  to  move  forward  and  act  deci- 
sively on  the  energy  issues  before  us. 

Whether  it  is  a  thicket  or  a  swamp,  a 
jungie  or  a  jumDie,  we  have  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  our  institutional  en- 
vironment in  the  past  and  we  can  do  so 
again — if  we  will. 

Mr.  bpeaker,  1  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
June  25. 

CoNCKESs's  Oil  Juncix  .  .  . 
Tlie  perlorniance  ol  the  House  Democrats 
ia  sjutUiug  their  own  ettorts  at  a  coherent 
and  equitaole  energy  poUcy,  Includiug  the 
key  gasoline  tax  and  rebate  plan,  reflects  an 
extraorainary  paraUox.  few  Congressmen 
have  shown  the  political  courage  to  Impose 
a  gas  tax  or  other  necessary  belt-tightening 
on  their  constituents  yet,  instead  or  staying 
away  from  the  issue,  most  have  insisted  on 
a  piece  of  the  action. 

Xu  the  iweaty  mouths  since  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  energy  has  become  the  hottest 
game  iu  Washington  and  a  good  way  to  get 
a  pclitician's  name  into  print.  An  amazing 
number  of  Senate  and  House  committees  and 
subcommittees  have  pushed  themselves  into 
the  taUifest,  taking  up  a  vast  amount  of  time 
of  Administration  policy-makers  and  many 
other  experts — only  to  frustrate  the  kind  of 
action  that  is  needed. 

So  far  this  year,  top  officials  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Agency — and 
much  the  same  is  true  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency — have  had  to  testify  before  eleven 
subcommittees  of  the  House  and  a  similar 
nimiber  in  the  Senate.  They  have  had  to 
appear  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  on  Defense,  on  Interior  and 
on  Public  Works;  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower;  the  Government 
Operations  Subconxmlttee  on  Conservation, 
Energy  and  Natiural  Resources;  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Environment; 
the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Commerce;  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation;  the  Science  and  Technology 
Subcommittees  on  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Demonstration,  on  Fossil  Fuels 
and  on  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere. 

All  in  all,  14  House  committees  and  28  sub- 
committees, 16  Senate  committees  and  30 
subcommittees,  three  Joint  Congreslonal 
committees  and  seven  subcommittees  claim 
some  Jurisdiction  over  E.R.D.A.  alone,  as 
Representative  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  the  ml- 
norltv  leader,  has  noted.  The  House  com- 
mittees, In  addition  to  those  above,  include 
Agriculture,  Budget,  International  Relations, 
Small  Business  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Small  Business  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  Administration  energy  proposals 
have  also  been  pending  before  such  other 
House  committees  as  Ways  and  Means,  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  Housing  and  Rules. 

This  Jurisdictional  Jumble  undoubtedly 
is  an  Important  factor  In  the  Inability  of  the 


Congress  to  act  comprehensively  on  one  of 
the  nation's  most  pressing  problems,  Mr. 
Rhodes'  bill  to  establish  s  single  Hoiise  en- 
ergy committee — or,  even  better,  a  Joint 
Congressional  committee  for  both  houses — is 
one  obvious  solution.  It  already  has  the 
backing  of  the  Senate  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  What  is  lacking  Is  the  agreement 
of  the  House  majority  leadership,  which 
ought  to  be  helping  to  clean  up  the  mess 
at  the  Capitol  that  now  Is  discrediting  the 
Congress  and  injuring  the  country. 


AN   ACCURATE   CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
and  570,  mandating  a  more  verbatim  ac- 
count of  floor  proceedings  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  introducing  into 
the  Record  pertinent  comments  made  by 
well-known  authorities  on  Congress. 

Today  I  recommend  an  excellent  article 
by  Howard  Mantel,  entitled  "The  Con- 
gressional Record:  Pact  or  Fiction  of 
the  Legislative  Process."  It  appeared  in 
the  Western  Political  Quarterly,  in  De- 
cember 1959.  Because  of  the  length  of 
this  article,  I  am  excerpting  only  portions 
and,  at  some  disservice  to  the  author, 
omitting  the  lengthy  footnotes : 

Excerpts  From  "The  Congressional  Record: 
Fact  or  Fiction  of  the  Legislative  Pbocess" 

This  paper  explores  problems  Implicit  In 
reporting  the  proceedings  and  debates  of 
Congress,  the  value  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  an  Instrument  of  immediate  po- 
litical control  and  as  a  source  of  Informa- 
tion, and  its  historic  value  as  documentation 
of  the  legislative  process,  both  to  the  scholar 
and  (as  Illustrative  of  the  problem  generally) 
to  the  courts  where  the  Record  serves  as  evi- 
dence of  legislative  intent  of  statutes  enacted 
by  Congress.  That  the  Congressional  Record 
under  present  rules  of  publication  is  not 
altogether  accepted  by  those  who  write  It  Is 
evidenced  by  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  Representative  Thomas  Curtis  of 
Missouri  and  an  article  by  Senator  Richard 
Neuberger  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  not  the  official 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  that  function  being  fulfilled  by  the 
journal  of  each  house  In  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  requirement  that  "each 
hou';e  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judg- 
ments require  Secrecy.  .  .  ."  The  Record  is, 
by  law,  •'substantially  a  verbatim  report  of 
proceedings,"  to  be  printed  under  control  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  dally  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record  is  a  formidable  document,  printed  on 
newsprint  and  containing  stapled  pages 
measuring  eight-and-one-half  by  eleven 
inches.  A  single  ls=ue  may  have  upwards  of 
200  pages.  Each  day's  proceedings  follow  a 
set  pattern,  the  Senate  debates  preceding 
those  of  the  House,  which.  In  turn,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  voluminous  Appendix  and  the 
well-prepared  and  informative  Dally  Digest. 
A  semimonthly  printing  of  the  dally  Record 
is  Issued  in  limited  edition  together  with 
an  index  for  that  period.  Thereafter,  the 
Congressional  Record  is  "revised,  printed, 
and  bound  promptly,  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  In  perma- 
nent form,  for  distribution  during  and  after 
the  close  of  each  session  of  Congress." 

The  significant  thing  about  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Is  that,  by  statute,  it  is  not 
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Intended  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
remarks  uttered  on  the  floor.  The  language, 
"substantially  a  verbatim  report  on  proceed- 
ings," reflects  accurately  what  the  Record  Is, 
the  less-than-verbatim  status  being  derived 
from  custom  and  practice  of  the  two  houses: 
a  member  may  revise  his  own  remarks  and, 
m  the  House  of  Representatives,  may  insert 
into  the  Record  as  a  speech  material  never 
uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  official 
reporters  work  in  relays:  one  reporter  takes 
down  the  debates  for  several  minutes  and 
Immediately  transcribes  them,  so  that  before 
the  printing  deadline  a  member  has  full 
opportunity,  tlmewlse,  to  revise  his  own  re- 
marks. 

In  the  Senate,  revision  is  done  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Senator  Neuberger  in  his  Times 
article  described  one  aspect  of  the  process  as 
follows : 

"After  a  major  debate  in  the  Senate  over  an 
Issue  which  stirs  profound  emotions  ...  I 
have  seen  many  Senators  .  .  .  virtually  re- 
writing the  speeches  and  retorts  Just  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Some  will 
totally  expunge  comments  made  in  the  heat 
of  debate  that  may  seem  indiscreet  or  unwise 
in  the  cold,  gray  light  of  the  next  dawn  and 
in  the  inflexible  type  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Others  will  be  adding  afterthoughts, 
which  may  furnish  an  extra  fllip  to  a  reply 
that  was  flat  or  inefl'ectlve  when  uttered  un- 
der the  duress  of  argument  in  the  Senate 
Chamber." 

In  a  recent  volume  on  Senate  procedure 
and  precedents.  It  is  stated,  "A  Senator  In 
making  a  revision  of  his  remarks  Is  not  sup- 
posed to  make  any  substantial  changes 
therein.  (He  has  no  rule  of  the  Senate  for 
guidance.) " 

In  .the  House  of  Representatives  it  is  cus- 
tomary and  universal  for  a  member  to  ask 
and  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
remarks  made,  usually  with  leave  to  extend. 
Revision,  but  not  the  right  to  extend,  may 
be  done  without  such  express  permission  of 
the  House,  although  the  precedents  speak  of  a 
necessary  consent  of  the  Speaker.  The  Joint 
Committee  Rules  do  not.  In  terms,  authorize 
revision,  but  speak  of  revision  as  accepted 
fact.  Section  3  states,  "When  manuscript  is 
submitted  to  Members  for  revision.  .  .";  Sec- 
tion 5  states,  "Proofs  of  "leave  to  print'  and 
advance  speeches  will  not  be  furnished  the 
day  the  manuscript  Is  received.  .  .  ";  and 
Section  6  refers  to  manuscripts  returned  too 
late  for  printing  in  the  day's  Record.  House 
practice  prohibits  a  member  from  changing 
the  remarks  of  another  member,  nor  can  he 
alter  his  own  remarks  "in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  the  remarks  of  an  opponent  in  contro- 
versy without  bringing  the  correction  to  the 
attention  of  that  Member."  Representative 
Curtis  of  Missouri  has  pointed  out  that  under 
present  practice  some  far-reaching  results 
are  obtained:  "This  privilege  has  been  abused 
to  the  extent  that  even  in  a  colloquy  which 
has  occurred  in  debate  the  remarks  ot  one 
of  the  debaters  has  been  so  changed  as  to 
render  meaningless  the  printed  remarks  of 
his  opponent  which  remain  unrevlsed."  Under 
permission  of  the  House  to  extend  remarks, 
a  member  may  add  to  his  own  spoken  re- 
marks or  have  inserted  as  a  speech  statements 
never  made  on  the  floor.  Some  curious  results 
follow:  A  member  may  ask  and  obtain  leave 
for  another  member  to  extend  even  though 
such  member  is  absent  from  the  floor,  where 
an  authorized  extension  is  submitted  too 
late  in  the  day  to  appear  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  it  will  usually  appear  in  the 
Appendix,  but  as  a  speech,  not  as  an  exten- 
sion of  remarks. 

Senate  procedure  is  more  circumscribed. 
Speeches  not  actually  delivered  may  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  or  in  the 
Appendix,  but  they  must  appear  in  "such 
manner  as  to  Indicate  clearly  that  the  con- 
tents thereof  were  not  read  orally  by  such 
Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate."  The 
difference    between    the    two   houses   as    to 


extension  in  the  body  of  the  Record  stems 
directly  from  the  size  of  each  body.  Time 
considerations  are  so  precious  on  the  House 
side  that  speeches  made  Just  after  the 
House  convenes,  and  before  the  business  of 
the  day — that  Is,  while  there  is  a  sizable 
audience — are  normally  limited  to  one  min- 
ute. Even  during  general  debate  either  in 
the  House  qua  House  or  when  sitting  as  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  time  is  scarce,  and  tem- 
pers have  been  known  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  fisticuils  over  the  question  of  allotment 
of  time. 

There  are  reasons  for  "flxing  up"  the  Rec- 
ord, some  of  which,  at  least,  deserve  more 
than  cursory  attention.  There  is  a  real  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  facilitate  the  placing  on 
record  of  the  views  of  a  member  both  as  to 
current  national  Issues  and  to  more  local 
ones.  Questions  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  In- 
volved In  transcribing  oral  remarks,  often 
delivered  Impromptu,  to  printed  literature 
worthy  of  perpetual  scrutiny,  require  that 
some  minimum  flexibility  be  allowed.  Rep- 
resentative John  W.  McCormack  of  Massa- 
chusetts offers  still  another  reason  for  favor- 
ing a  broad  revision  policy : 

"Sometimes  in  running  debate,  extempora- 
neous debate  in  the  House  and  heated  argu- 
ment, I  say  things  sharply  that  upon  reflec- 
tion I  would  not  have  said  and  did  not  mean 
.  .  .  But  I  have  always  gone  to  the  Member 
and  said,  "I  Just  did  not  mean  that:  do  you 
mind  if  I  delete  it"  I  do  not  want  to  have  any- 
thing sharp  in  the  Record  unless  someone 
is  nasty  with  me,  trying  to  smear  me,  but  I 
And  upon  reading  my  remarks  that  unin- 
tentionally I  had  a  sharper  quality  that  I  do 
not  want  to  possess,  but  that  In  running 
debate  I  find  occasionally  I  do  possess." 

The  daily  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record  is  not  always  completely  accurate, 
hence  the  customary  unanimous  consent 
grants  in  both  houses  to  correct  the  previous 
day's  Record.  The  House  has,  on  occasion, 
ordered  the  omission  from  the  permanent 
Record  of  remarks  made  but  not  caught  at 
the  time  of  utterance.  On  rare  occasions, 
remarks  made  during  debate  are  excluded 
from  the  dally  Record  as  being  in  violation 
of  the  Rules  of  House  or  Senate.  A  member 
of  the  House,  for  example,  may  be  called  to 
order  for  words  spoken  in  debate  and,  under 
Rule  XIV,  Section  5,  "the  Member  calling 
him  to  order  shall  indicate  the  words  ex- 
cepted to,  and  they  shall  be  taken  down  In 
writing  .  .  .  and  read  aloud  to  the  House: 
but  he  shall  not  be  held  to  answer,  nor  be 
subject  to  the  censure  of  the  House  therefor. 
If  further  debate  or  other  business  has  inter- 
vened." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  a  Senate  speech  once  printed 
since  there  does  not  appear  in  the  Record 
any  request  for  authority  to  revise,  but  it  is 
possible  at  times  to  gain  some  slight  in- 
sight into  the  revision  and  extension  prac- 
tices in  the  House.  In  the  case  of  extensions 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  a  careful  reading 
may  disclose  an  individual  request  to  extend, 
so,  while  the  extension  appears  as  a  speech, 
it  is  obviously  not  a  speech  actually  delivered. 
There  are,  however,  many  instances  of  leave 
to  extend  being  granted  across-the-board  for 
all  members  of  the  House.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  House  for  such  permission  to  be 
granted  immediately  after  passage  of  a  bill 
and,  in  fact,  this  permission  is  given  to 
extend  remarks  for  five  legislative  days 
thereafter.  There  is  no  way  of  determining 
whether  such  remarks  are  uttered  or  In- 
serted. In  the  ca'^e  of  an  Individual  request 
to  extend,  if  the  extension  Is  part  of  an 
actual  delivered  speech,  there  Is  no  sure  way 
of  determining  which  portion  was  delivered 
and  which  Inserted  under  the  leave-to-ex- 
tend  privilege. 

Professor  Mantel  continued  at  some 
length  In  this  excellent  1959  article  to 
examine  Supreme  Court  cases  that  had 
relied  upon  the  Congressional  Record 


and  other  legislative  documents  to  deter- 
mine the  intent  of  Congress.  His  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  "extensive  revision  of 
uttered  remarks  lessens  the  efficacy  of 
the  legislative  history  offered  to  the  ju- 
diciary." 

How  long  this  trend  of  accepting  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  evidence  of  the  debates 
in  Congress  will  continue,  is  not  too  easily 
predictable,  but  certainly  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  themselves  have  become 
concerned  about  the  practice  of  revision  and 
extension  is  an  indication  that  the  situa- 
tion Is  far  from  static.  Attorneys  have  a 
knack  of  finding  loopholes,  and  the  practice 
of  revision  and  extension  may  give  one  or 
more  of  them  an  opportunity  to  try  and 
negate  the  use  of  legislative  history  by  op- 
posing counsel.  The  questions  posed  are 
whether  such  negating  evidence  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  courts,  and  if  so.  wliat  use  will 
the  courts  make  of  It?  At  the  outset  one 
must  distinguish  between  questions  of  fact 
and  of  law.  A  question  of  law  concerning 
the  meaning  of  a  statute  may  be  raised  in 
the  trial  court,  but  not  as  a  factual  issue 
triable  by  a  Jury.  More  likely,  it  is  not  raised 
until  the  trial  has  concluded.  Procedurally, 
an  attorney  would  be  faced  with  the  difflctilt 
problem  of  how  to  impeach  the  printed 
Congressional  Record.  If  he  makes  the  asser- 
tion in  his  brief,  it  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  self -serving  statement  and  would,  no 
doubt,  be  rejected  by  the  court.  He  might, 
however,  show  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
printed  Record  may  not  always  record  with 
accuracy  remarks  made  on  the  floor,  citing 
appropriate  documentation.  But  such  an 
argument,  while  having  the  possible  effect 
of  causing  the  court  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
legislative  history  from  the  Congressioruil 
Record,  would  not  prove  whether  the  quoted 
statement  of  the  congressman  was  or  was 
not  his  actual  oral  remarks  and,  as  such,  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate. Testimony  would  be  required  from  either 
the  official  reporter  of  debates  or  some  officer 
of  the  House  or  Senate  or,  perhaps,  the  con- 
gressman himself  or  one  of  his  colleagues. 
Thus  counsel  would  be  faced  with  task  of 
arguing  a  legal  point  by  the  presentation  of 
factual  evidence — all  of  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination.  This  Is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do  on  the  district  court  level — less  so 
on  the  level  of  the  court  of  appeals  or  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  settled  practice  of  the  House  is  that 
no  member  nor  officer  of  that  body  may  vol- 
untarily or  m  answer  to  a  subpoena  testify 
In  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  as  to  any 
matter  pertaining  to  his  official  capacity.  In 
practice,  where  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is 
served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  he  for- 
mally notifies  the  Speaker  who  lays  such 
communication  and  the  subpoena  before  the 
House.  If  there  Is  no  objection  to  his  appear- 
ing, a  resolution  will  be  adopted  which  states: 
( 1 )  that  the  privileges  of  the  House  preclude 
its  documentation  from  being  subject  to 
the  "process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice 
.  .  .  but  by  its  permission";  (2)  that  where 
it  appears  that  such  documentation  is  needed 
for  use  in  any  court  of  Justice,  "this  House 
will  take  such  order  thereon  as  will  promote 
the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  -the 
privileges  and  rights  of  this  House";  (3)  that 
the  Clerk  may  appear  at  the  court  but  with- 
out the  asked  for  papers;  and.  (4)  that  where 
the  court  "determines  upon  the  materiality 
and  the  relevancy  of  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments called  fcr,"  the  court  officers  and 
parties  may  proceed  to  the  House  and  make 
copies  of  the  documents  "except  minutes  and 
transcripts  of  executive  sessions.  .  .  ."  This 
question  has  never  been  resolved  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  on  one  occasion  during  the  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress.  Senator  Eastland  was  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  criminal 
case  in  a  United  States  District  Court.  The 
case  arose  out  of  a  contempt  citation  voted 
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by  the  Senate  in  respect  of  conduct  of  the 
defendant  when  he  was  a  witness  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Ckimmlttee  which  Eastland 
chairs.  A  vigorous  debate  ensued  on  the 
proprieties  of  allowing  the  Senator  to  re- 
spond to  the  subpoena.  Senator  RiisseU 
arguing  that  "the  privileges  of  the  Senate  are 
Involved.  The  Senate  might  be  completely 
disorganized,  so  that  it  could  not  proceed  as 
a  legislative  body,  by  reason  of  the  abuse  of 
the  power  of  subpena.  It  could  not  function. 
It  could  be  denuded  of  Senators  by  reason 
of  irresponsible  subpenalng."  The  entire 
matter  and  two  proposed  authorizing  resolu- 
tions were  dropped  when  Eastland  an- 
nounced that  he  would  appear  voluntarily 
as  witness  for  the  Government.  There  is  little 
practicable  chance  of  testimony  questioning 
the  accuracy  of  the  debates  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  being  presented  to  the 
courts. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  courts  will  even  sanction  the  raising  of 
such  an  issue.  In  Meyers  v.  United  States,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  in  affirming  a 
District  Ck>urt  conviction  for  violation  of  a 
provision  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
(Title  22  §  2501)  on  perjury  and  subornation 
of  perjury,  held  that  it  was  not  error  to  allow 
the  counsel  of  a  Congressional  committee, 
Investigating  the  national  defense  program  to 
testify  as  to  what  was  said  in  the  committee 
the  indictment  arising  from  certain  state- 
ments therein  alleged  to  have  been  made. 
The  court  ruled  that  the  "best  evidence  riJle" 
in  federal  courts  is  limited  "to  cases  where 
the  contents  of  a  writing  are  to  be  proved. 
Here  there  was  no  attempt  to  prove  the  con- 
tents of  a  writing,  the  issue  was  what  La- 
marre  had  said,  not  what  the  transcript 
contained."  In  the  Meyers  case  the  convic- 
tion arose  out  of  testimony  in  a  committee, 
whereas  in  the  situation  we  are  discussing. 
Impeachment  of  the  Record  Is  not  to  deter- 
mine whether  perjury  or  the  subornation 
thereof,  or  contemptuous  language  was  used, 
but  whether  a  congressman  did  or  did  not 
malce  a  statement  on  a  given  bill.  I  think 
the  courts  would  refuse  to  Inquire  into  the 
correctness  of  the  Record,  save  in  the  very 
rare  instance  where  the  House  or  Senate  it- 
self adjudges  a  person  in  contempt.  But 
while  the  courts  may  not  allow  Impeachment 
of  the  reported  debates,  they  may  well  come 
to  a  realization  that  the  Record  is  not  always 
a  Record,  to  paraphrase  the  title  of  the 
Neuberger  article,  and  thlnfc  twice  before 
using  any  such  legislative  history. 

Professor  Mantel  has  ably  documented 
"the  need  for  a  rule  against  substantive 
changes  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  House,  against 
extensions  which  appear  as  speeches. 
Changes  for  the  sake  of  grammar,  and 
perhaps  rhetoric,  should  be  allowed,  with 
prudence  the  kesrword  to  apprehensive 
Congressmen  worried  about  the  possible 
effects  their  unexpurgated  remarks  may 
have  in  home  districts." 

His  conclusion  must  give  all  Members 
of  Congress  pause  for  thought.  "A  strong 
argiiment  can  be  made  for  the  gradual 
lessening  of  weight  assigned  in  appellate 
cases  to  the  floor  debates  as  reported  in 
the  Congressional  Record,"  Professor 
Mantel  wrote,  "unless  and  until  revision 
and  extension  practices  are  radically 
revamped." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  include  a  list  of  additional  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment:  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Stthjos,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Steelman, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Mosher,  and 
Mr.  Obet. 


FORGOTTEN  FUEL  FOUND  IN 
ARKANSAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
in  Arkansas  over  the  July  4  recess,  I  was 
introduced  to  an  energy  discovery  de- 
signed and  built  by  Frank  Angelo,  Jr., 
at  the  facilities  of  the  A.  and  P.  Coop 
Co.,  Inc.,  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.  Mr.  Angelo 
has  discovered  and  built  a  cheap,  pollu- 
tion-free energy  recovery  device  capable 
of  recovering  10  quadrillion  Btu's  per 
year  from  organic  waste  products.  If 
commercially  applied  the  energy  recov- 
ery unit  has  the  potential  of  an  annual 
energy  recovery  equivalent  of  1.3  billion 
barrels  of  oil,  or  10.6  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas.  Originally  designed  to  con- 
vert waste  wood  into  salable  charcoal 
with  a  pollution-free  emission  it  was 
discovered  that  the  heat  generated  is 
convertible  to  recoverable  energy  at  the 
rate  of  12  billion  Btu's  per  hour.  A  larger 
capacity  could  be  developed. 

This  invention  is  typical  of  what  made 
America  great.  The  machine  is  relatively 
simple  to  produce.  In  fact,  it  was  made 
from  a  recycled  railway  tank  car,  oil 
boiler  component,  used  grain  auger  con- 
veyors, and  old  gasoline  storage  tanks. 
The  machine  requires  only  one  operator 
per  shift  and  operates  best  on  a  con- 
tinual 24-hour  basis  which  reduces  ther- 
mal shock  in  the  refractory  caused  by 
heating  and  cooling. 

The  following  is  a  short  explanation 
of  the  process  which  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider : 
Organic    Wastes    a    National    Revtemt    op 

QX7ANTrnES    and    SotTRCES — PRODtJCING    EN- 
ERGY Pollution  Free 

(By   Prank   Angelo,   Jr.,   and   Elbert   J. 
Stanley) 

The  energy  crisis  has  not  yet  arrived,  nor 
must  it.  The  degradation  of  our  surrounding 
does  not  have  to  be  the  price  for  Increased 
energy  production.  A  new  awareness  of  and 
for  the  environment  can  promote  the  solu- 
tions to  our  energy  problems.' 

Technology  exists  today  to  greatly  relieve 
the  energy  shortage.  There  is  annually  in  the 
United  States  700  million  dry  tons  of  or- 
ganic waste  representing  10  quadrillion  BTU 
of  energy.  We  import  6.6  quadrillion  Btu  of 
oil  annually.^  Therefore,  if  all  700  million 
dry  tons  of  organic  waste  were  collected  and 
utilized  for  energy  we  would  not  have  to  im- 
port any  oil.  The  day  of  cheap  energy  is  not 
necessarily  over. 

The  following  report  describes  how  a  small 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas  Corporation,  the  A  &  P 
Coop  Co.,  Inc.  proposes  to  help  beat  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  while  solving  one  of  the  nations 
great  {wllution  problems  at  the  same  time. 

The  A  &  P  Coop  Co.,  Inc.  of  Jonesboro,  Ar- 
kansas was  started  in  late  1951  by  Mr.  Frank 
M.  Angelo,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Tommie  Peeler.  They 
made  their  first  shipment  of  wooden  chicken 
coops  in  February  of  1952.  The  two  partners 
made  a  very  good  team  and  developed  the 
Company  into  a  leader  in  its  field.  Mr.  Peeler 
has  since  retired  from  the  business  and  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Angelo,  Sr.,  President  is  being  as- 
sisted in  the  business  by  his  son  Mr.  Frank 
Angelo,  Jr.,  Vice  President.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  build  the  business  and  now  have 
a  combined  sales  of  over  two  million  dollars 
annually.  Besides  shipping  to  all  states  in 
the  Union,  they  also  export  to  17  different 
countries  and  U.S.  possessions. 


Three  years  ago  we  were  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion whereby  we  had  approximately  80,000 
lbs.  of  wood  waste  dally,  sawdust,  bark,  chips, 
cut-offs,  etc.,  green  and  dry,  and  also  had  a 
pollution  problem  because  of  our  method  of 
disposal.  We  were  forced  to  shutdown  a  tee- 
pee-type disposal  burner  because  of  neigh- 
bors, and  are  now  having  to  pay  to  dump 
the  wood  waste  material  from  one  of  our 
three  operations. 

We  sought  to  solve  this  problem,  so  we 
built  and  have  in  operation  a  new  Inven- 
tion (patent  serial  No.  366,785,  and  also  have 
International  patents  pending)  whereby  we 
are  recycling  our  wood  waste  into  a  readily 
saleable  substance,  namely  charcoal.  The 
charcoal  is  industrial  grade,  or  premium  type, 
70  To  carbon,  5Tr  ash,  and  5%  moisture,  the 
balance  Is  volatile  matter.  Besides  producing 
charcoal  from  wood  waste.  It  operates  pollu- 
tion free  and  generates  12,000,000  Btu  of 
energy  per  hour  of  operation. 

We  fully  Intend  to  harness  this  useable 
energy  by  converting  It  to  steam.  It  can  be 
used  to  heat,  air  condition,  generate  elec- 
tricity, and  even  convert  our  charcoal  into 
activated  carbon.  Carbon  filters  can  be  added 
to  existing  municipal  waterworks  and  elim- 
inate not  only  bad  smells  and  tastes,,  but 
many  of  the  suspected  cancer  producing 
chemicals  in  the  water.'  We  have,  also,  found 
that  by  reducing  the  wood  waste  to  ash, 
which  is  a  fertilizer,'  we  can  greatly  increase 
the  Btu  per  hour  of  operation.  We,  also, 
learned  that  we  can  produce  lower  grade 
charcoal  for  brlquetting  by  using  such  waste 
as  cotton  hulls,  peanut  hulls,  rice  hulls,  etc. 
In  fact,  charcoal  can  be  produced,  pollution 
free,  while  creating  energy  from  most  any 
cellulose  wastes. 

We  have  also  read  that  our  Nation  now 
has  a  solid  waste  load,  annually  of  3.5  billion 
tons.*  We  have  determined  that  at  least  880 
million  tons  of  this  moisture  and  ash  free 
organic  material  (dry  organic  solids)  repre- 
senting a  potential  energy  source  of  signifi- 
cant magnitude  that  is  not  being  utilized. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Scientists  have  developed 
methods  of  converting  these  wastes  into 
convenient  energy  forms  and  in  view  of  the 
energy  shortage  facing  our  nation  and  the 
disposal  problems  created  by  organic  wastes, 
we  can  and  must  look  upon  organic  wastes 
as  a  new  source  for  clean  energy.  The  chief 
constituent  of  most  organic  wastes  Is  cellu- 
lose; this  material  made  by  photosynthesis 
from  water  and  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide. 
Is  the  most  abundant  renewable  raw  mate- 
rial m  the  world.!* 

Table  1. — Estimates  of  organic  waste 

generated  1971-80  ^ 

[In  million  tons/year] 

Actual  Forecast 
Source:  1971  1980 

Manure   200  266 

Urban  refuse 129  222 

Logging  and  wood  manufac- 
turing residues 55  59 

Agricultural  crops  and  food 

waste   390  390 

Industrial  wastes 44  60 

Municipal  sewage  solids 12  14 

Miscellaneous  organic  wastes    50  60 


Total 880 


1,061 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Net  oil  potential  (million  barrels),  actual 
1971,  1,098;  forecast  1980,  1,330. 

Net  gas  for  fuel  potential  (trillion  cubic 
feet),  actual  1971,  8.8;  forecast  1980,  10.6. 

Table  1  shows  the  makeup  of  the  esti- 
mated burnable  organic  waste  generated  In 
the  VS.  In  1971  and  forecast  for  1980.  If  It 
had  been  collected  and  used  In  our  system, 
millions  and  millions  of  Btu  and  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity  could  have  been  gener- 
ated pollution  free  while  recycling  the  or- 
ganic waste  into  charcoal  or  fertilizer. 

As  Table  1  shows  the  net  oil  potential  from 
organic  wastes  generated  In  1971  amounted 
to  1,098,000,000  barrels  and  is  projected  to 
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1  330,000,000   barrels   in   1980.   The   net   gas  Over  the  past  three  years  we  have  invested  Charcoal  has  many  uses.  The  following  is 

for  fuel  potential  was  8  trillion  cubic  ft.  in  approximately  $150,000  in  our  new  invention,  a  partial  list  of  them. 

1971  and  is  projected  to  10  trillion  cubic  ft  We  have  proven   that   it  recycles  cellulose  domestic  and  specialized  fuel 

in  1980.  waste  into  charcoal  or  ash  {which  U  a  fer-  citrus  Growers 

TABLE  2.-I,ou;er  heating  values  of  various  tiliser)     pollution  free    while  generating  a  Foundries 

organic  wastes  tremendous  amount  of  energy,  and  we  have  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Waste-                                                      Btu/Lb.  been  granted  a  patent.  incinerator<? 

"^P me  wood 8,420  A  study  must  now  be  made  to  deterrnlne  ^,"^^"™^J^  ^ 

oak  wood- — -     7,990  optimum  size  feed  rates,  improve  the  after-  shipyards 

Saw  dust 8,  000  ^™^o  ZTnVi'^Zttn^          '             ^^^"^  Tinning  &  Plumbing 

Leaves 6,530  an  energy  recovery  system.  Tobacco  Curing 

gj,jjgjj 7_270  We   are    a   relatively   small    woodworking  *"'v»v,vu  v^miiig 

Grass                                   "IIIIIIII    7!o70  company  and  we  have  approximately  80,000  metallurgical 

Street  "sweeplngs""I"I"III"-IIII     5, 520  I'JS.    of   woodwaste   per   day   to   dispose   of.  Aluminum  Metal 

Leather          IIIIII""IIIIIII     8, 140  There   are   many   Industries   In   the   nation  Armor  Plate 

Cotton  seed  huiisIIIIII-IIIIII"!     7!  910  with     pollution     problems     such     as     ours.  Case  Hardening 

Qyj^jjj                       2     IIIIIIII l',  130  Municipalities  also  have  a  tremendous  prob-  Cobalt  Metal 

Pecan  sheflsl-"""!""""""-     8^  100  1^^  In  disposing  of  their  solid  wastes  pollu-  Copper,  Brass,  Bronze 

Coffee  grounds"""I""II-I"I-    9^800  tlon  free.  In  view  of  the  drive  on  pollution  Electro  Maganese 

Corncobs "III"II-II 7,540  control  and  the  energy  crisis,  we  beHere  t/iat  Foundry  Molds 

Magazines          l"12221ll"lll2 4,' 830  our   invention   will   make   a   valuable   con-  Magnesium  Metal 

Waxed  mllkcartonsIIIIIIirilll—  10,790  tribution  to  the  Nation.  Mining 

Tar  paper 10,120  The  machine  is  relatively  simple  to  pro-  Molybdenum 

Brown  paperlllllllll 7,090  duce,  in  fact,  our  machine  was  made  from  Nickel 

Corrugated  boxes 6,830  a  recycled  railway  tank  car,  old  boiler  com-  Powdered  Iron 

p^^gg 7,390  portents,  used  grain  auger  conveyors  and  old  Pig  Iron 

Cotton"  batting 6,540  gasoline  storage  tanks.  The  machine  requires  Special  Alloys 

Rayon  and  cotton  textl'lesIII"""     7, 138  only  one  operator  per  shift  and  it  is  best  Steel 

Uncured  duck 8,600  to  operate  on  a  24  hour  basis  In  order  to  chemical 

Mixed  refuse- IIIIIIIIIIII 4!450  reduce  thermal  shock  In  the  refactory  caused  Activated  Carbon 

by  heating  and  cooling.  This  machine  can  Water  Purification 

Table  2  shows  the  lower  heating  values  of  easily  be  made  portable  and  exportable.  We  Black  Powder 

various   organic   wastes.   An   article   in   the  have  also  determined  that  we  can  prevent  Brake  Linings 

Jan.  1975  edition  of  the  National  Hardwood  other  annoying  pollutions,  such  as  emissions  Carbon  Disulfide 

Magazine  also  states  'Tests  comparing  wood  f^om  rendering  plants.  There  are  many  of  carbon  Monoxide 

residues  with  fossil  fuels  show  that  a  dry  these  using  natural  gas,  coal,  or  oil  to  pro-  Catalyst  Reactor 

ton  of  wood  residue  can  produce  the  same  ^uce  steam,  and  during  their  process,  emit-  Electrodes 

amount  of  steam  as  92  gallons  of  fuel  oil."  ting  strong  and  offensive  odors.  These  are  Fertilizer 

An  article  In  the  March  6,   1974  edition  of  gases    that    are    combustible    at    1300°    F-  Galvanlzlnir 

the  Poultry  Times  also  states  "if  all  agri-  xsqq'   F.   We  could  solve  their  energy  and  g^s  Cylinders 

cultural  wastes  from  plants  and  animals  were  pollution   requirements   at    the   same    time  Glass 

available,  they  could  be  converted  to  energy  using    any    available    cellulose    waste    in    a  Blues 

equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  petroleum  or  one  machine  such  as  ours.  Graohite 

fourth  of  our  natural  gas  requirements."  waste  pine  bark  and  spent  sulfate  liquor,  MaKneslum 

We  were  visited  by  Mr.  Harold  B.  Hlnch-  both  major  waste  products  from  the  manu-  Moldlne  Resins 

man,  a  Consulting  Engineer  with  Horner  &  facture  of  paper  and  paperboard  products,  Nurserv-  Mulch 

Shlfrln,    Inc.,   Consulting   Engineers  of   St.  c^n  be  converted  to  useable  solids  and  gasses  Pharmaceuticals 

Louis,  Mo.  The  following  are  his  comments:  i,y  pyrolysls.  The  bark  pyrolized  at  900°  C,  Plastics 

"The    Inspection    of    the    prototype    facility  yielded  630  pounds  of  char  per  ton,  with  a  Poultrv  &  Stock  Peed 

for  making  charcoal  from  waste  wood,  which  heating  value  of  13,000  BTU  per  pound,  and  Potassium  Cvanlde 

has  been  designed  and  built  by  Prank  An-  20,154  cubic  feet  of  gas.'   Pyrolysls   Is  the  sodium  Cyanide 

gelo.  Jr.,  at  the  faculties  of  the  A  &  P  Coop  process  of  chemically  decomposing  an  organic  iq   1970   tie  United  States  imnorted   18  - 

^s^r^ii.S'^i.eT^z°is'^ci;^t!-i'zt  TTT  ^"^^"p"^  \*  T  ^  """"T  '^r  «^y7'j2uS^of'^c;Sc?at^fird':rff.22i:- 

ng  t?e*wit?  wo^"\'^ti'  saCl"  c°harcoal.  '^'jTr^S^nl  Kf  formation  ofTwo  Tun""^  ^^Z  tT^  r^"t,'T/,^t^¥o'^'•°'" 

Mr.  Angelo,  Jr.,  claims  that  the  charcoal  pro-  ^sses  of  prc^ucts               ^o'^'"*"^'^  °^  »*«  pounds  of  charcoal  valued  at  $1,107,392. 

duced   is  ■industrial"   grade.   From  its  ap-  j    ^  golld  residue,  char,  composed  of  ele-  complete  combustion  making  potash 

pearance,  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  this.  mental  carbon  and  ash  fertilizer 

The  prototype  facility  Is  well  built.  The  2    A  gas  with  some  heating  values.  1-  80,000  lbs.  of  oak  chips  avaUable  each 
equipment  arrangement  Is  practical.  The  fa-  Except  for  the  ash,  all  the  products  can  24  hrs.  at  35 Tc  moisture  by  weight. 
cUlty  consists  of  a  hog  which  reduces  the  ^e  used  as  fuels  with  minimal  air  pollution.  2.  Efficiency  of  burning  is  70%. 
waste  wood  to  a  relatively  uniform,  particle  ,j.^^     carbonaceous     residue,     if     properly  3.  18,000  BTU  of  heat  required  to  produce 
size,  a  chamber  in  which  the  raw  wood  is  handled   also  becomes  a  superior  "activated  steam,  drive  steam  turbine,  and  electric  gen- 
converted  to  charcoal  and  several  pieces  of  charcoal"  erator  to  produce  one  KWH.» 
auxiliary  conveying  equipment    The  proto-  Results'  of   government   and    private    In-  4.    8,000    BTU/lbs.    of    oak    chips   at    8% 
type  is  instrumented  with  recording  temper-  ^estlgatlons  In  the  use  of  pyrolysls  for  solid  moisture. 

ature  Indicators.  It  has  virtually  no  visible  ^^^^  disposal  indicate  that  this  Is  definite-  8,000   x   80.000   x   .70==44«,000,000   BTU/24 

emission  from  the  stack  ly  a  process  to  be  considered  by  governments  hrs. 

the  rlw  mat'^rial    fwood'ta  th^''  c^fl^"?    can  desiring  to  extend  the  life  of  their  sanitary  448.000,000  BTU/18,000  BTU=24,888  KWH/ 

ine  raw  material    (wooa  in  tnis  case),  can  i^ndfllls,   or   replace  open   dumps   and   in-  24  hrs. 

rl'^^%Z°.,Z^''Z^f^Z''i:'^,^frrL  cmerators.'  24,888  KWH  x  30=766,640  KWH/mo. 

carbon  residue.  Heat  must  be  used  to  con-  .„  „.,„_„„„  t^^  ««■  i,,^,,„4.^„i  .»f„ca    „„„  .rt^                    ^          .      i         ,_          .  , 

vert  wood  to  charcoal.  In  the  process  Inves-  .,:?f_*!ff^fnp?  r.al  ^n^.TrHh^^rrt   o'^n  SZ  ^*  ^''^t^V^^?  ^  Jonesboro,  Arkansas 

tleated    the  heat  liberated  from  burnlnE  a  listing  of  paper,  rags,  and  cardboard,  can  be  consumes  750  KWH/mo. 

portion  S  the  wUlT?^d  to  pyrSe  fhe  ^^^^f^f^  ^  ^^«  *°  cubicTeef  of /af  The  t  ''''^  ^'^''''    KWH=1.022    Average 

r*.mair.ri»r  nf  tHA  wnnrt  ^^^  ^'27°  ***  14,065  cublc  feet  Of  gas.  The  Jonesboro  homes  could  be  Supplied  With  clec- 

^e  enerev  f?on^?he  wood  eas  Is  more  than  ^'^^''Ky  "■°'"  *^«  ^as  Is  more  than  sufficient  trlclty. 

sufficient  to  provide   the  heat  for  the  py-  ^  Provide  the   heat  for  the   pyrolysls.   By  a   &   P   Coop   Company  consumes  22,000 

rolvsls,  only  a  small  part  of  the  heat  gener-  P^olysls  at  elevated  temperatures,  the  wastes  KWH/mo. 

ated  Is  utUized  in  the  conversion  process,  are  converted  Into  useable  or  more  manage-  Angelo    Mfg.    Company    consumes    6,000 

The  balance  of  the  heat,  which  according  to  f "«  solids  and  gaseous  forms  without  con-  KWH/mo. 

Mr.  Angelo,  Jr.,  amounts  to  12  million  Btu  "iDut*ng  to  land,  air,  or  water  pollution.  Arkansas     Dimensions     consumes     11,000 

per  hour  when  the  wood  feed  rate  is  3,300  ?°'^t,Pf?l"l  ""^^  ?f  ^^^,  ^  ni*^,  "^"l"^  "*  KWH/mo. 

pounds  per  hour,  goes  up  the  stack  at  1,500°  landfill  (sites  for  sanitary  landflU  are  becom-  ,p^^j  39  gog  ^WH/mo. 

P."  (This  amount  of  energy  would  double  If  ^^g  harder  to  obtain  and  this  method  01  758840  KWH/39,000  KWH=19  Plants  the 

the  waste  were  reduced  to  ash) .  This  Is  the  waste    disposal    Is    becoming    Increasingly  ^^^  of  A  &  P  Coop  Co.,  Angelo  Mfg.  Co.,  and 

energy  which  we  Intend  to  harness  to  help  suspect  as  a  polluter  of  ground  water  ,  soil  j^^^^^  Dimensions  could  be  supplied  with 

solve  the  nation's  energy  problem  while  re-  conditioner  (fertilizer),  brlquetted  fuel,  and  electricity 

cycling  organic  wastes,  pollution  free.  Alter  medium  (water  purification) .  A  ton  of  ,„^,  „.«.™r  r»«ro.i 

*^  municipal  refuse,  pyrolized  at  900°  C,  can  while  making  charcoal 

"~ be  converted  to  154  pounds  of  solid  residue,  The  calorific  value  of  charcoal  Is  7,e90/lb. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  and  17,741  cubic  feet  of  gas.«  to  obtain  BTU/lb.  multiply  values  given  In 
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calories  by  1.796  (pages  439  and  456,  Chem- 
istry of  Cellulose  and  Wood  by  A.  W.  Schorger, 
Ph.D.,  First  edition  1926) . 

7,690  X  1.796  =  13,793  BTU/lb.  charcoal 

Efficiency  of  producing  charcoal  Is  approxi- 
mately 20%- 

80,000  X  ^0  X  13,793  -  220,688,000  BTU/ 
24  hours. 

220,688,000  BTU 7448,000 ,000  BTU  =  0.49 

Therefore  while  producing  charcoal  reduce 
energy  production  by  49  % . 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  shown  the  tremendous  amount  of 
energy  being  wasted  each  year  by  not  prop- 
erly utilizing  the  nations  organic  wastes.  The 
700  million  dry  tons  of  organic  wastes  repre- 
sent 10  quadrillion  btu  of  energy  each  year 
if  properly  collected  and  processed  through 
inventions  such  as  ours.  The  annual  oU  Im- 
ports of  the  U,S.  amount  to  6.6  quadrillion 
btu,  therefore,  oil  imports  could  be  elimi- 
nated or  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum  so  that 
no  cartels  could  force  their  will  on  this 
nation  by  threatening  to  cut  off  our  oil  sup- 
ply, or  manipulate  the  western  worlds 
economy. 

We  have  mentioned  agricultural  wastes 
which  constitute  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
readily  recoverable  source  of  waste  derived 
energy.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  agri- 
cultural wastes  energy  recovery  Is  close  to 
economic  viability,  clearly  research  funding 
is  now  warranted.'- 

We  believe  that  otur  invention  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  our  nation  In  that  It 
recycles  organic  wastes,  pollution  free,  into 
saleable  products,  while  generating  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  energy.  These  machines 
as  previously  stated  can  be  made  p)ortable 
and  exportable.  They  can  help  the  entire 
world  solve  Its  pollution  and  energy  prob- 
lems. 
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SECRETARY  SCHLESINGER'S  NEW 
STRATEGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)   is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  delegates 
from  Women  Strike  for  Peace  and  from 
SANE  in  several  cities  went  to  the  White 
House  today  to  protest  the  new  nuclear 
strategy  outlined  by  Secretary  Schles- 
Inger.  His  pronouncement,  reinforced  by 
President  Ford,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  rule  out  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  is  an  alarming  change,  these 
organizations  believe.  Such  a  shift  in 
strategy  should  not  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  most  serious  deliberation  by  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  I  share  this  concern 
and  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
some  remarks  I  made  at  this  morning's 
gathering  at  the  White  House: 
Remarks 
Once  again  we  are  being  asked  to  think 
the  unthinkable.  We  are  being  conditioned 
to  accept  a  nuclear  first  strike  by  our  own 
country.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  advo- 
cating a  kind  of  offense  which  could  trigger 
humanity's  final  war. 

Last  week  Secretary  Schlesinger  stated 
that  the  United  States  could  'conceivably 
make  a  selective  strike  at  the  Soviet  Union." 
This  declaration  drew  strong  criticism  from 
the  public  and  the  Congress,  but  when  the 
Secretary  was  asked  to  clarify  his  position, 
he  did  not  withdraw  the  statement.  Instead, 
he  enlarged  upon  It.  Mr.  Schlesinger  says  we 
might  respond  with  nuclear  weapons  to  a 
Soviet  attack  with  conventional  weapons,  in 
Europe.  He  says  we  might  also  strike  In 
Korea.  He  claims  a  United  States  "commit- 
ment" to  defend  South  Korea,  possibly  with 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons — though  he 
caUs  this  "a  very  unlikely  event."  Unlikely? 
It  should  be  unthinkable. 

Such  threats  are  In  line  with  the  new 
counterforce  strategy  which  Mr.  Schlesinger 
Introduced  last  year.  If  this  is  Intended  to 
make  the  Soviets  nervous,  to  Impel  them  to 
hasten  their  own  missiles  program,  it  will 
surely  have  that  effect.  But  do  we  want  a 
war  of  nerves  on  both  sides?  This  is  extremely 
risky.  And  how  can  we  conduct  negotiations 
to  limit  and  reduce  nuclear  weapons.  In  such 
an  atmosphere? 

Still  more  alarming  Is  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  upholds  this  new  strategy.  In  his 
press  conference  June  25,  he  would  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  we  would  be  the  first 
to  use  nuclear  weapons,  in  Korea  or  else- 
where. It  is  misleading  to  call  this  a  strategy 
for  "limited"  nuclear  war.  Once  the  first 
nuclear  bomb  is  used,  there  will  be  no 
limits — all  restraints  will  be  off. 

An  editorial  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  attempts  to  define  the  military  dif- 
ference between  "first  use" — i.e..  during  a 
war  already  underway — and  "first  strike" — 
I.e.,  a  pre-emptive  strike  before  outright 
war  begins.  I  doubt  that  such  distinctions 
are  very  meaningful  to  our  adversaries  or  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the  US  Is  prepar- 
ing to  use  nuclear  weapons,  the  whole  plan 
of  deterrence  is  changing.  It  has  prevented 
nuclear  war  for  25  years  and  should  not  be 
changed  now. 

This  totally  new  policy  should  be  emphati- 
cally rejected  by  the  American  people.  Ours 
Is  the  only  country  that  has  ever  used  the 
at«nic  bomb,  to  our  everlasting  shame.  We 
should  have  been  the  first  to  pledge  that  we 
would  never  use  it  again.  We  should  now  be 
the  first  to  urge  a  complete  test  ban  treaty 
with  all  nuclear  and  potentially  nuclear 
nations. 

The  Administration  Is  trying  to  present 
Its  new  stance  as  merely  a  minor  variant  on 
the  old  theme  of  "defense,"  when  It  is.  In 
fact,  a  complete  change  of  position  which 
will  have  a  direct  effect  on  everyone's  life. 
I  have  called  upon  my  colleagues  repeatedly 
to  refuse  to  fund  the  new  counterforce  pro- 
grams to  review  our  overall  nuclear  strat- 


egy, and  to  support  my  resolution  Intro- 
duced In  January  of  this  year,  which  would 
renounce  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  U.S.  A  similar  resolution,  H.R.  533, 
is  now  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
contact  Chairman  Thomas  Morgan  calling 
for  hearings  on  these  resolutions.  We  will 
succeed  In  these  efforts  when  the  public  is 
sufficiently  aroused  to  demand  It. 

The  Congress  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  Impose  restraints  upon  the  development 
of  this  reckless  new  strategy,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  have  a  chance  to  express 
their  dismay  at  the  needless,  self-defeating 
bravado  being  tossed  about  by  our  nation's 
leaders. 


CAPITOL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr,  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ml-.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  Speaker  and  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic steering  and  policy  committee  for 
calling  a  new  conference  of  distinguished 
economists  from  the  private  sector.  When 
they  meet  here  in  the  Capitol  on  July  24, 
these  outstanding  economists  will  review 
the  performance  of  the  economy  and 
outline  policies  to  attain  rapid  and  strong 
economic  recovery. 

Last  July,  the  Capitol  Conference  of 
Economists  which  the  Speaker  called 
provided  the  Congress  with  important 
guidance  on  legislation  to  deal  with  our 
economic  difficulties. 

I  include  in  the  Record  today  an  article 
by  Walter  Heller  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  30.  Mr.  Heller,  who 
is  one  of  the  economists  invited  to  the 
July  24  conference,  sets  out  very  sharply 
the  contrast  between  a  President  who 
does  not  want  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  a  Congress  that  is  determined  to 
provide  jobs  and  to  work  for  economic 
recovery. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1975] 

You  Won't  Have  Uncle  Sam  To  Kick 

Arottnd  Ant  Mors 

(By  Walter  W.  HeUer) 

Minneapous. — The  fear  of  Infiation  Is  still 
so  dominant  in  Washington  today  that  it  is 
evidently  destroying  policymakers'  faith  in 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  American 
economy  and  blinding  their  sensitivity  to  the 
growing  plight  of  the  unemployed. 

Transfixed  by  this  fear,  the  White  House 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  are  get- 
ting the  early  signs  of  mcdest  recovery  from 
this  deepest  of  all  postwar  recessions  as  if 
prosperity  were  just  around  the  corner,  the 
hellflres  of  a  new  inflation  were  about  to 
engulf  us,  and  let  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most, the  jobless. 

If  that  somewhat  inflamed  statement  of 
the  case  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve,  how  are  we  to  Interpret  the 
following  actions  and  statements? 

Item:  President  Ford  Justlfled  his  veto  of 
the  emergency  jobs  bill  last  month  in  good 
part  on  grounds  that  economic  recovery 
would  be  well  along  by  the  end  of  1975  and 
much  of  the  bill's  Imoact  would  not  be  felt 
until  1976.  Yet,  the  White  House  Itself  ex- 
pects unemployment  to  average  just  under 
8  per  cent  in  1976 — higher  tban  the  worst 
unemployment  levels  In  any  of  the  five  pre- 
vious postwar  recessions. 

Item:  In  his  midyear  budget  review,  the 
President  nonetheless  projects  a  dead  stop 
to  the  tax  cut  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
clips   $9   billion   off   of   the   already-modest 
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expenditure  total  approved  under  the  new 
Congressional  budget  procedures.  He  would 
thereby  turn  budget  stimulus  Into  budget 
restriction. 

Item:  On  Meet  The  Press  on  May  25, 
Arthur  Bums,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, suggested  that  "the  thing  to  do  now 
is  to  sit  back  for  a  little  while.  .  .  ."  Sub- 
sequently, James  Lynn,  the  budget  director, 
and  William  Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urv,  added  their  voices  to  this  litany  of 
little  faith. 

In  other  words.  Ignore  the  abysmal  level  of 
the  economy,  and  look  only  at  its  upward 
direction — lean  against  the  oh-so-gentle 
zephyrs  of  recovery  as  if  they  were  harbingers 
of  hot  new  blasts  of  inflation. 

Ignore  the  8  per  cent  in  real  G.N.P.  from 
its  late-1973  peak  (twice  as  big  a  drop  as 
in  any  previous  postwar  recession)  and  the 
6  per  cent  growth  of  our  productive  potential 
In  the  meanwhile.  That  is.  Ignore  the  forces 
that  have  opened  up  a  yawning  chasm  of 
$200  billion  a  year  between  what  the  U.S. 
economy  is  producing  and  what  It  could  be 
producing. 

Ignore  the  Administration's  own  projection 
of  an  anemic  6  per  cent  of  O.N  J.  recovery — 
versus  8.5  per  cent  in  1954-55;  9  per  cent  In 
1958-59,  and  7.5  per  cent  in  1960-61 — and 
complacently  settle  for  the  weakest  of  recov- 
eries from  our  deepest  of  recessions. 

Ignore  the  nearly  ten-mUlion  job-seeking 
and  discouraged  workers. 

Ignore  the  clear  evidence  that  Inflation  Is 
abating. 

Excess  demand  has  long  since  been  re- 
placed by  excess  supply — far  too  few  dollars 
are  chasing  too  many  goods. 

Wages  have  not  exploded,  so  cost-push  is 
less  than  expected  and  is  about  to  abate  as 
productivity  jumps  and  average  wage  in- 
creases slow  down  in  the  face  of  woefully 
weak  labor  markets. 

External-shock  Inflation — the  food  and  oil 
price  explosions  and  dollar  devaluations  that 
accoimted  for  some  60  per  cent  of  the  mon- 
strous 1973-74  Inflation — is  subsiding.  Except 
for  the  game  of  oil  price  leapfrog  that  the 
President  and  the  Shah  of  Iran  are  playing, 
it  should  not  rise  to  plague  us  In  the  mid- 
seventies. 

In  short,  ignore  the  facts  that  inflation  Is 
clearly  waning  and  that  the  fragile  flower  of 
economic  rebound  in  the  second  half  of  1975 
has  to  be  cultivated,  nurtured,  and  fertilized 
lest  it  wilt  or  die  in  1976. 

It  would  be  at  least  reassuring  if  one  could 
believe  that  the  White  House  and  Federal 
Reserve  were  working  toward  a  conservative 
but  defensible  goal  like  trading  off  fiscal  re- 
straint for  an  expansionary  monetary  policy, 
i.e.,  pursing  a  policy  of  expansion  that  would 
tilt  the  economy  toward  the  easier  money, 
lower  Interest  rates,  and  lubricated  capital 
markets  needed  to  help  revive  housing  and 
ease  our  longer-term  capital  and  capacity 
pinches.  No  such  thing.  It's  a  policy  of  cry 
havoc  on  inflation  and  go  slow  on  expansion 
of  any  kind. 

What,  then,  should  be  done? 

First,  Mr.  Burns  and  the  Fed  should  firmly 
pledge  to  hold  Interest  rates  at  or  below  pres- 
ent levels  for  the  next  six  to  nine  months. 
That  will  still  leave  plenty  of  time  to  put  on 
the  monetary  brakes  before  a  new  Inflation 
threatens  us. 

Congress  should  speedily  re-enact  the  $12 
to  $13  bUlion  of  the  1975  tax  reduction  that 
is  not  of  a  one-shot  nature  and  quickly  ap- 
prove an  expanded  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram and  new  antirecession  grants  to  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  states,  programs  that 
would  self-destruct  as  unemployment  drops 
to  tolerable  levels. 

Third,  President  Ford  should  declare  his 
firm  faith  In  the  U.S.  economy's  capacity  for 
long  and  sustained  expansion  and  his  deter- 
mination to  put  recovery  In  high  gear.  He 
should  promptly  assure  the  country  that  he 
will  not  let  oil-price  increases  refuel  Infla- 
tion and  retard  recovery. 


After  a  year  of  robust  recovery  at,  say,  an 
8  per  cent  clip  under  these  policies,  what 
will  the  policymakers  see? 

Unemployment  still  well  over  7  per  cent. 

Excess  capacity  galore — perhaps  one-quar- 
ter of  our  manufacturing  capacity  lying  Idle 
Instead  of  today's  one- third. 

Inflation  still  subsiding  or  at  least  in 
check. 

Budget  deficits  falling  and  interest  rates 
remaining  at  moderate  levels. 

Then,  In  good  season,  they  can  take  an- 
other look  and  see  whether  the  fear  of  In- 
flation jiistifies  braking  the  recovery.  But 
to  retard  the  spark  of  recovery  at  its  flrst 
gleaming,  as  we  are  now  doing,  is  an  exer- 
cise in  the  economies  of  fear,  an  act  of  little 
faith  and  less  compassion. 


FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  considering  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. The  rising  crime  rate  throughout 
our  Nation  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us.  President  Ford  recently  sent  us  some 
legislative  suggestions  aimed  at  restoring 
domestic  tranquility.  I  think  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  will  help  us 
toward  that  goal.  In  this  connection  I  am 
reminded  of  Justice  Brandeis's  opinion 
in  the  famous  Olmstead  case  (277  U.S. 
438)  some  46  years  ago  when  he  said: 

Decency,  security  and  liberty  alike  demand 
that  Government  officials  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  are  com- 
mandments to  the  citizens.  In  a  government 
of  laws,  existence  of  the  Government  will  be 
Imperiled  if  It  fails  to  observe  the  law  scrup- 
ulously. Our  Government  Is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  ill,  it 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  example. 
Crime  is  contagious.  If  the  Government  be- 
comes a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  contempt  for 
law;  it  Invites  every  man  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself:  it  invites  anarchy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  criminal 
rules  will  stren.-jthen  the  hand  of  Govern- 
ment officials  in  enforcing  the  law  and 
reducing  the  crime  rate,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  the  protection 
of  the  civil  liberties  of  our  citizens.  One 
important  feature  of  the  new  rules  is  to 
give  greater  discovery  to  both  the  prose- 
cutor and  the  defense.  When  the  late 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son was  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  he  delivered  a  talk  entitled  "The 
Federal  Prosecutor"  to  a  conference  of 
U.S.  attorneys,  saying: 

The  prosecutor  has  more  control  over  life, 
liberty,  and  reputation  than  any  other  person 
in  America.  His  discretion  is  tremendous. 
He  can  have  citizens  investigated  and,  If  he 
is  that  kind  of  person,  he  can  have  this  done 
to  the  tune  of  public  statements  and  veiled 
or  unveiled  intimations. 

With  the  proliferation  of  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  over  the  past  quarter 
century.  Congress  has  delegated  enforce- 
ment authority  and  prosecutorial  dis- 
cretion to  many  persons  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  who  are  not  subject  to  the 
checks  and  balances  of  appointment  by 
the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  am  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  potential 


abuse  of  prosecutorial  discretion  by  ad- 
ministrative agency  officials  in  the  course 
of  their  enforcement  activities.  Justice 
Jackson  reminded  the  Federal  prose- 
cutors in  his  talk  that  the  power  to 
prosecute  "has  been  granted  by  people 
who  really  wanted  the  right  thing  done- 
wanted  crime  eliminated — but  also 
wanted  the  best  in  our  American  tradi- 
tions preserved."  But,  said  Jackson: 

Because  of  this  Immense  power  to  strike 
at  citizens,  not  with  more  Individual  strength 
but  with  all  the  force  of  government  Itself, 
the  post  of  federal  district  attorney  from  the 
very  beginning  has  been  safeguarded  by 
presidential  appointment,  requiring  confir- 
mation of  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  it  may  be  desirable  for 
Congress  to  inquire  into  the  possible 
abuse  of  prosecutorial  discretion  by  non- 
Presidential  appointees  in  administrative 
agencies.  We  have  Federal  rules  of  crim- 
inal procedure  applicable  to  Federal  pro- 
cedures, but  we  have  no  similar  Federal 
rules  applicable  to  administrative  pro- 
cedures. We  owe  much  to  the  memory  of 
Justice  Jackson,  a  part  of  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  talk  he  made  35  years  ago 
and  was  repeated  in  volume  24,  Journal 
of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society] 

The  Feoebal  PaosEctn-oB 
(By  Robert  H.  Jackson* ) 
"The  qualities  of  a  good  prosecutor  are  as 
elusive  and  as  Impossible  to  define  as  those 
which  mark  a  gentleman.  And  those  who 
need  to  be  told  would  not  understand  it 
anyway." 

~It  would  probably  be  within  the  range  of 
that  exaggeration  permitted  In  Washington 
to  say  that  assembled  In  this  room  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  peace-time  forces 
known  to  our  country.  The  prosecutor  has 
more  control  over  life,  liberty,  and  reputa- 
tion than  any  other  person  in  America.  His 
discretion  is  tremendous.  He  can  have  citi- 
zens investigated  and,  if  he  Is  that  kind  of 
person,  he  can  have  this  done  to  the  tune 
of  public  statements  and  veiled  or  unveiled 
intimations.  Or  the  prosecutor  may  choose 
a  more  subtle  course  and  simply  have  a 
citizen's  friends  interviewed.  The  prosecutor 
can  order  arrests,  present  cases  to  the  grand 
jury  in  secret  session,  and  on  the  basis  of 
his  one-sided  presentation  of  the  facts,  can 
cause  the  citizen  to  be  indicted  and  held  for 
trial.  He  may  dismiss  the  case  before  trial. 
In  which  case  the  defense  never  has  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  Or  he  may  go  on  with  a  public 
trial.  If  he  obtains  a  conviction,  the  prose- 
cutor can  still  make  recommendations  as  to 
sentence,  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  should 
get  probation  or  a  suspended  sentence,  and 
after  he  Is  put  away,  as  to  whether  he  is  a 
fit  subject  for  parole.  While  the  prosecutor 
at  his  best  Is  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
forces  In  our  society,  when  he  acts  from 
malice  or  other  base  motives,  he  is  one  of 
the  worst. 

These  powers  have  been  granted  to  our 
law-enforcement  agencies  because  It  seems 
necessary  that  such  a  power  to  prosecute  be 
lodged  somewhere.  This  authority  has  been 
granted  by  people  who  really  wanted  the 
right  thing  done — wanted  crime  eliminated — 
but  also  wanted  the  best  In  our  American 
traditions  preserved. 


•  This  address  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  was  delivered  at  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Conference  of  United  States  At- 
torneys held  In  the  Depeirtment  of  Justice 
Building,  Washington,  on  April  1.  1940. 
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Because  of  this  Immense  power  to  strike 
at  citizens,  not  with  mere  Individual 
strength,  but  with  all  the  force  of  govern- 
ment Itself,  the  post  of  federal  district  at- 
torney from  the  very  beginning  has  been 
safeguarded  by  presidential  appointment, 
requiring  confirmation  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  You  are  thus  required  to  win 
an  expression  of  confidence  In  your  char- 
acter by  both  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  government  before  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  of  a  federal 
prosecutor. 

Your  resfwnsiblllty  in  your  several  dis- 
tricts for  law  enforcement  and  for  Its  meth- 
ods cannot  be  wholly  surrendered  to  Wash- 
ington, and  ought  not  to  be  assumed  by  a 
centralized  department  of  Justice.  It  is  an 
unusual  and  rare  Instance  in  which  the  local 
district  attorney  should  be  superseded  tu 
the  handling  of  litigation,  except  where  he 
requests  help  of  Washington.  It  is  also 
clear  that  with  his  knowledge  of  local  senti- 
ment and  opinion,  his  contact  with  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the 
court,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  group  from  which  jurors  are 
drawn.  It  is  an  imusual  case  in  which  his 
Judgment  should  be  overruled. 

Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated 
that  some  measure  of  centralized  control 
Is  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  it  different 
district  attorneys  were  striving  for  different 
interpretations  or  applications  of  an  act 
or  were  pursiilng  different  conceptions  of 
policy.  Also,  to  put  it  mildly,  there  were  dif- 
ferences in  the  degree  of  diligence  and  zeal 
In  different  districts.  To  promote  uniformity 
of  policy  and  action,  to  establish  some  stand- 
ards of  performance,  and  to  make  available 
specialized  help,  some  degree  of  centralized 
administration  was  found  necessary. 

Our  problem,  of  course,  is  to  balance 
these  opposing  considerations.  I  desire  to 
avoid  any  lessening  of  the  prestige  and  in- 
fluence of  the  district  attorneys  in  their  dis- 
tricts. At  the  same  time  we  must  proceed 
in  all  districts  with  that  uniformity  of  policy 
which  Is  necessary  to  the  prestige  of  federal 
law. 

Nothing  better  can  come  out  of  this  meet- 
ing of  law  enforcement  ofHcers  than  a  re- 
dedication  to  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
decency  that  should  animate  the  federal 
prosecutor.  Your  positions  are  of  such  in- 
dependence and  Importance  that  while  you 
are  being  diligent,  strict,  and  vigorous  in 
law  enforcement  you  can  also  afford  to  be 
Just.  Although  the  government  technically 
loses  its  case,  it  has  really  won  if  Justice 
has  been  done.  The  lawyer  in  public  office 
Is  Justified  in  seeking  to  leave  behind  him 
a  good  record.  But  he  must  remember  that 
his  most  alert  and  severe,  but  Just,  Judges 
will  be  the  members  of  his  own  profession, 
and  that  lawyers  rest  their  good  opinion  of 
each  other  not  merely  on  results  accom- 
plished but  on  the  quality  of  the  perform- 
ance. Reputation  has  been  called  "the  shad- 
ow cast  by  ones  dally  life."  Any  prosecutor 
who  risks  his  day-to-day  professional  name 
for  fair  dealing  to  build  up  statistics  of  suc- 
cess has  a  perverted  sense  of  practical  values, 
as  well  as  defects  of  character.  Whether  one 
seeks  promotion  to  a  Judgeship,  as  many 
prosecutors  rightly  do,  so  or  whether  he  re- 
turns to  private  practice,  he  can  have  no 
better  asset  than  to  have  his  profession 
recognize  that  his  attitude  toward  those  who 
feel  his  power  has  been  dispassionate, 
reasonable  and  Just. 

The  federal  prosecutor  has  now  been  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  political  activities. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  good-faith  acceptance 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  doctrine  will 
relieve  many  district  attorneys  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  what  have  heretofore  been 
regarded  as  legitimate  expectations  of  po- 
litical service.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt 
that  to  be  closely  identified  with  the  intrigue, 
the  money  raising,  and  the  machinery  of  a 


particular  party  or  faction  may  present  a 
prosecuting  officer  with  embarrassing  align- 
ments and  associations.  I  think  the  Hatch 
Act  should  be  utilized  by  federal  prosecutors 
as  a  protection  against  demands  on  their 
time  and  their  prestige  to  participate  In  the 
operation  of  the  machinery  of  practical  pol- 
itics. 

There  is  a  most  Important  reason  why  the 
prosecutor  should  have,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  detached  and  Impartial  view  of  all  groups 
in  his  community.  Law  enforcement  Is  not 
automatic.  It  Isn't  blind.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  prosecutor  Is 
that  he  must  pick  his  cases,  because  no  pros- 
ecutor can  even  investigate  all  of  the  cases 
in  which  he  receives  complaints.  If  the  de- 
partment of  Justice  were  to  make  even  a 
pretense  of  reaching  every  probable  violation 
of  federal  law,  ten  times  Its  present  staff 
would  be  Inadequate.  We  know  that  no  local 
police  force  can  strictly  enforce  the  traffic 
laws,  or  it  would  arrest  half  the  driving  pop- 
ulation on  any  given  morning.  What  every 
prosecutor  is  practically  required  to  do  Is  to 
select  the  cases  for  prosecution  and  to  select 
those  In  which  the  offense  is  the  most  fla- 
grant, the  public  harm  the  greatest,  and  the 
proof  the  most  certain. 

If  the  prosecutor  is  obliged  to  choose  his 
cases.  It  follows  that  he  can  choose  his  de- 
fendants. Therein  is  the  most  dangerous 
power  of  the  prosecutor:  that  he  will  pick 
people  that  he  thinks  he  should  get,  rather 
than  pick  ca.<:es  that  need  to  be  prosecuted. 
With  the  law  books  fllled  with  a  great  assort- 
ment of  crimes,  a  prosecutor  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  finding  at  least  a  technical  viola- 
tion of  some  act  on  the  part  of  almost  any- 
one. In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
discovering  the  commission  of  a  crime  and 
then  looking  for  the  man  who  has  committed 
it.  It  Is  a  question  of  picking  the  man  and 
then  searching  the  law  books,  or  putting  in- 
vestigators to  work,  to  pin  some  offense  on 
him.  It  is  In  this  realm — In  which  the  prose- 
cutor picks  some  person  whom  he  dislikes  or 
desires  to  embarrass,  or  selects  some  group 
of  unpopular  persons  and  then  looks  for  an 
offense,  that  the  greatest  danger  of  abuse  of 
prosecuting  power  lies.  It  Is  here  that  law 
enforcement  becomes  personal,  and  the  real 
crime  becomes  that  of  being  unpopular  with 
the  predominant  or  governing  group,  being 
attached  to  the  wrong  political  views,  or 
being  personally  obnoxious  to  or  in  the  way 
of  the  prosecutor  himself. 

In  times  of  fear  or  hysteria  political,  racial, 
religious,  social,  and  economic  groups,  often 
from  the  best  of  motives,  cry  for  the  scalps 
at  individuals  or  groups  because  they  do 
not  like  their  views.  Particularly  do  we  need 
to  be  dispassionate  and  courageous  In  those 
cases  which  deal  with  so-called  "subversive 
activities."  They  are  dangerous  to  civil  liberty 
because  the  prosecutor  has  no  definite  stand- 
ards to  determine  what  constitutes  a  "sub- 
versive activity,"  such  as  we  have  for  mur- 
der or  larceny.  Activities  which  seem  benev- 
olent and  helpful  to  wage  earners,  persons 
on  relief,  or  those  who  are  disadvantaged  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  may  be  regarded 
as  "subversive"  by  those  whose  property 
interests  might  be  burdened  or  affected 
thereby.  Those  who  are  in  office  are  apt  to 
regard  as  "subversive"  the  activities  of  any 
of  those  who  would  bring  about  a  change 
of  administration.  Some  of  our  soundest  con- 
stitutional doctrines  were  once  punished  as 
subversive.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  both  the  term  "Re- 
publican" and  the  term  "Democrat"  were 
epithets  with  sinister  meaning  to  denote 
persons  of  radical  tendencies  that  were  "sub- 
versive" of  the  order  of  things  then  domi- 
nant. 

In  the  enforcement  of  laws  that  protect 
our  national  integrity  and  existence,  we 
should  prosecute  any  and  every  act  of  viola- 
tion, but  only  overt  acts,  not  the  expression 
of  opinion,  or  activities  such  as  the  holding 


of  meetings,  petitioning  of  congress,  or  dis- 
semination of  news  or  opinions.  Only  by 
extreme  care  can  we  protect  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  our  civil  liberties,  and 
to  do  so  is  a  responsibility  of  the  federal 
prosecutor. 

Another  delicate  task  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  federal  and  the  local  in  law-en- 
forcement activities.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  acts  which  the  congress  has  made 
federal  offenses.  Those  acts  we  should  pros- 
ecute regardless  of  local  sentiment,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  exposes  lax  local  en- 
forcement, regardless  of  whether  it  makes 
or  breaks  local  politicians. 

But  outside  of  federal  law  each  locality  has 
the  right  under  our  system  of  government  to 
fix  its  own  standards  of  law  enforcement  and 
of  morals.  And  the  moral  climate  of  the 
United  States  is  as  varied  as  its  physical  cli- 
mate. For  example,  some  states  legalize  and 
permit  gambling,  some  states  prohibit  it  leg- 
islatively and  protect  it  administratively, 
and  some  try  to  prohibit  it  entirely.  The  same 
variation  of  attitudes  towards  other  law- 
enforcement  problems  exists.  The  federal 
government  could  not  enforce  one  kind  of 
law  In  one  place  and  another  kind  elsewhere. 
It  could  hardly  adopt  strict  standards  for 
loose  states  or  loose  standards  for  strict 
states  without  doing  violence  to  local  senti- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  temptation  to  divert 
our  power  to  local  conditions  where  they  have 
become  offensive  to  our  sense  of  decency, 
the  only  long-term  policy  that  will  save  fed- 
eral Justice  from  being  discredited  by  en- 
tanglements with  local  politics  is  that  it 
confine  Itself  to  strict  and  Impartial  enforce- 
ment of  federal  law,  letting  the  chips  fall 
In  the  community  where  they  may.  Just  as 
there  should  be  no  permitting  of  local  con- 
siderations to  stop  federal  enforcement,  so 
there  should  be  no  striving  to  enlarge  our 
power  over  local  affairs  and  no  use  of  federal 
prosecutions  to  exert  an  Indirect  Influence 
that  would  be  unlawful  If  exerted  directly. 
The  qualities  of  a  good  prosecutor  are  as 
elusive  and  as  Impossible  to  define  as  those 
which  mark  a  gentleman.  And  those  who 
need  to  be  told  would  not  understand  it 
anyway.  A  sensitiveness  to  fair  play  and 
sportsmanship  is  perhaps  the  best  protection 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  and  the  citi- 
zen's safety  lies  In  the  prosecutor  who  tem- 
pers zeal  with  human  kindness,  who  seeks 
truth  and  not  victims,  who  serves  the  law 
and  not  factional  purposes,  and  who  ap- 
proaches his  task  with  humility. 


ADMISSION  OP  FEMALES  TO  COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
ago,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  303  to 
96,  we  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  authorization  that 
will  admit  women  to  our  military  acade- 
mies. 

As  the  other  body  has  adopted  similar 
language,  we  should  soon  see  women  at- 
tending classes  and  receiving  the  fine 
education  available  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  The  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  al- 
ready has  women  in  attendance. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  an  oversight. 
Overlooked  was  an  Important  service  and 
a  prestigious  service  school.  Due  to  a  ju- 
risdictional matter,  the  amendment  we 
approved  last  May  did  not  include  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy.  I  can  think 
of  no  reason  for  excluding  women  from 
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this  academy  and  admitting  them  to  all 
of  the  other  service  academies. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  measure  that  will  mandate  that  action 
be  taken  to  insure  that  women  will  be 
eligible  for  appointment  and  admission 
to  the  academy.  It  will  also  make  specific 
changes  in  the  law  to  clear  up  any  possi- 
ble ambiguities  as  to  whether  or  not 
.  women  can  be  admitted  to  the  academy. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  will  be  seeking 
cosponsors  for  this  measure.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  a  piece  of  commonsense  legisla- 
tion to  correct  an  oversight  in  our  laws. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  my  measure. 

H.R.  8414 
A  bill  relating  to  the  admission  of  female 

individuals  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hojisc 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
sections  182  and  183  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
her"  immediately  after  "his"  each  place  It 
appears  therein. 

(b)  Such  section  182  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  herself"  immediately  after 
"himself"  in  subsection   (a)    thereof. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  chapter  9 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  insure  that  fe- 
male individuals  shall  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment and  admission  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and  that  the  academic  and  relevant 
standards  for  appointment  and  admission  of 
female  individuals  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
required  for  the  appointment  and  admission 
of  male  individuals. 


PROTECTING  LABOR  INTERESTS 
FROM  THE  ACP:  A  SHOCKING 
EXPOSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is  recog- 
ized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may 
never  see  the  creation  of  an  agency  to 
advocate  the  interests  of  consumers  if 
we  continue  to  allow  this  bill  to  become 
the  dumping  ground  for  special  interest 
provisions. 

As  one  of  the  original  supporters  of 
this  concept,  I  am  very  much  concerned 
with  what  I  have  seen  happen  to  the  bills 
as  they  have  developed.  There  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Congress  will  send 
to  the  President  a  consumer  agency  bill. 
The  President,  however,  has  indicated 
that  he  will  veto  any  such  bill. 

STRENGTHENING    THE    POTENTIAL    VETO 

The  President's  vetoes  have  had  a 
remarkable  resilience,  considering  the 
makeup  of  this  Congress.  In  commenting 
on  the  President's  veto  strength  in  its 
June  29  editorial,  the  Washington  Post 
pointed  out  that: 

In  each  case  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
Congress  has  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
committees  from  turning  these  (vetoed)  bills 
Into  lobbyists'  bonanzas. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  bill, 
S.  200,  to  create  an  Agency  for  Consiuner 
Advocacy.  When  it  went  to  the  floor  it 
contained  totally  unjustifiable  protec- 
tions for  certain  labor-related  matters. 
Failure  to  get  the  so-called  labor  exemp- 


tions out  of  the  bill  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  led  to  a  series  of  equally  un- 
justifiable exemptions  for  equally  im- 
portant special  interests. 

These  special  interest  exemptions  have 
made  the  Senate  bill  a  travesty  of  what 
was  originally  intended.  I  doubt  that  a 
veto  of  that  Senate  bill  could  be  over- 
ridden. The  bill  no  longer  makes  any 
sense. 

Many  of  the  proceedings  which  were 
given  as  major  illustrations  of  a  need  for 
such  an  agency  are  now  forbidden  terri- 
tory for  the  proposed  Federal  consumer 
advocate. 

I  stated  my  concern  at  the  opening  of 
hearings  on  the  House  bill,  H.R.  7575.  I 
focused  on  the  fact  that  the  House  bill 
contains  the  vei-y  same  imjustifiable  la- 
bor exemptions  which  contributed  to 
making  the  Senate  bill  a  piece  of  Swiss 
cheese.  I  was  told  not  to  be  concerned, 
that  the  labor  exemptions  were  justified, 
and  that  a  sufficient  rationale  for  them 
would  be  issued. 

THE    DECEPTIVE    RATIONALE    FOK    THE    LABOR 
EXEMPTIONS 

As  promised,  a  rationale  for  the  labor 
exemptions  was  distributed  to  me  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidering the  consumer  agency  bills.  In 
fact,  it  was  later  printed  in  the  Record 
of  June  12  at  page  18781. 

I  asked  my  staff  to  review  the  rationale, 
with  a  view  toward  changing  my  position 
if  it  proved  to  be  in  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. The  results  of  that  review 
shocked  me,  and  gave  me  further  con- 
cern about  the  viability  of  any  agency 
bill  likely  to  be  brought  forth  from  this 
Congress. 

WHY  ARE  CONSUMER  GROUPS  ADVOCATING  LABOR 
PROTECTION? 

The  first  disturbing  factor  associated 
with  this  rationale  was  that  it  was  iden- 
tical in  all  major  respects  to  one  previ- 
ously distributed  in  the  Senate  under  the 
names  of  two  officers  of  well  known  con- 
sumer organizations,  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  and  Ralph  Nader's 
Congress  Watch. 

The  implications  of  such  advocacy  are 
very  troublesome.  What  possible  reason 
could  there  be  for  consumer  representa- 
tives on  a  tight  budget  to  be  advocating 
that  labor-related  matters  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  new  Federal  consumer 
advocate?  The  consumers  whom  they 
represent  could  get  absolutely  no  return 
from  such  endeavors. 

Certainly  no  supporter  of  this  bill 
would  say  that  the  labor  exemptions  were 
needed  because  the  consumer  agency  will 
be  imprudent  and  enter  into  matters 
where  it  did  not  belong.  If  we  feared  that 
the  consumer  agency  were  going  to  be  a 
crazyman  agency,  wasting  its  resources 
on  inconsequential  or  inappropriate  mat- 
ters, we  would  not  create  such  a  unit  or 
at  least  not  give  it  any  discretion  to  de- 
termine for  itself  where  consumer  repre- 
sentation was  needed. 

Could  it  be  that  the  consumer  advo- 
cates share  the  view  of  Senator  Javits, 
who  stated  during  debate  on  the  Senate 
bill  that  organized  labor  "will  kill  the 
bill"  if  it  were  not  given  a  special  exemp- 
tion? If  organized  labor  fears  this  bill  so 
much,  then  we  should  address  the  rea- 
sons for  such  fear  and  modify  the  powers 


in  the  bill  if  the  fears  prove  to  be  justi- 
fied. After  all,  if  labor  has  reason  to  fear, 
other  equally  important  special  interests 
must  also  have  justification  for  alarm. 

I  also  wonder  whether  these  consumer 
groups  spent  their  valuable  time,  energy, 
and  money  on  preparing  this  lengthy  ra- 
tionale for  the  labor  amendments.  If  they 
did,  it  would  at  least  explain  the  gross 
inadequacies  in  the  paper  due  to  their 
unfamiliarity  with  the  subject  area.  If 
they  did  not,  I  wonder  why  the  source 
of  the  paper  is  afraid  to  come  forward 
and  why  these  consumer  organizations 
would  lend  their  names  to  a  hidden  spe- 
cial interest. 

I  shall  now  address,  point  by  point,  the 
rationale  that  is  being  offered  for  ex- 
empting labor-related  interests  from  the 
consumer  agency  bills.  As  will  be  made 
quite  apparent,  this  rationale  was  pre- 
pared either  by  someone  totally  unfamil- 
iar with  the  consumer  agency  bills  and 
labor  law,  or  by  knowledgeable  persons 
who  would  deliberately  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  Congress. 

2.    WHO   FIRST   SUGGESTED   THE   AMENDMENT;    IS 
IT    LIMITED? 

The  first  statement  of  substance  in 
the  rationale  is  this : 

This  provision  has  been  misrepresented  as 
a  "labor  exemption".  In  fact,  this  provision 
was  siiggested  by  business  interests  to  clarify 
that  the  ACP  Act  would  not  change  existing 
law  or  the  existing  principle  that  govern- 
ment not  intervene  In  labor-management  ne- 
gotiations. 

That  statement  contains  four  basic 
errors,  three  of  them  by  commission,  the 
third  by  omission. 

First,  the  labor  exemptions  were  not 
suggested  by  business  interests  as  has 
been  stated  here.  The  first  time  that 
such  an  exemption  was  suggested  was 
during  hearings  in  the  92d  Congress  on 
a  bill  which  contained  no  exemption.'  I 
was  questioning  a  witness  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  who  expressed  some  concern  and  be- 
wilderment over  the  prospect  of  having 
consumer  advocacy  at  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  At  that  point. 
Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal  sug- 
gested that  labor-management  negotia- 
tions be  exempted. 

The  reference  to  a  business  suggestion 
is  an  inaccurate  reference  to  testimony 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  made  2  years 
after  the  original  suggestion,  and  also 
Involving  a  dialog  with  me.-  The  Ford 
witness  testified  against  the  creation  of 
any  agency,  stating  that  it  would  be  a 
disruptive,  delaying  force.  He  stated,  as 
only  one  example,  that  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations  would  be  disrupted. 

Suggesting  that  we  create  no  agency 
because  it  would  be  disruptive  or  a 
source  of  delay  in  many  proceedings  is 
hardly  the  same  thing  as  suggesting  that 
we  go  ahead  and  create  an  agency  and 
exempt  only  labor-related  proceedings. 
Yet,  that  is  what  this  rationale  states. 

Second,  that  business  testimony  made 
no  reference  to  any  need  "to  clarify  that 
the  ACP — then  Consumer  Protection 
Agency — Act  would  not  change  existing 
law  or  existing  principle  that  Govem- 


» Hearings  on  H.R.  16,  etc..  House  Subcom- 
mittee, 82d  Congre.ss,   1st  Sess.,  260. 

2  Hearings  on  H.R.  14,  etc..  House  Sub- 
committee, 93d  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  251. 
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ment  not  intervene  In  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations." 

Third,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  such  ex- 
isting law  or  principle — the  Government 
frequently  gets  Involved  in  labor-man- 
agement negotiations,  in  many  ways — 
issuance  of  Taft-Hartley  injunctions,  ad- 
judications of  unfair  labor  practices, 
wage  controls,  "jawboning,"  and  so 
forth. 

Fourth,  and  most  importantly,  this 
statement  commits  a  major  sin  of  omis- 
sion. It  fails  to  point  out  that  labor- 
management  negotiations  are  only  a 
very  small  part  of  what  is  exempted 
from  the  ACP's  purview,  thus  leading  an 
unknowledgeable  reader  to  believe  that 
the  amendments  were  so  limited.  The 
only  arguments  made  in  the  entire  ra- 
tionale are  those  relating  to  such  nego- 
tiations, without  even  attempting  to 
justify  the  vast  remainder  of  the  un- 
justifiable labor  exemptions. 

In  fact,  the  rationale  compounds  this 
error  of  omission  by  one  of  outright 
commission  several  paragraphs  later — 

In  other  words,  this  provision  only  con- 
tinues the  existing  principle  of  law  which 
disallows  government  Involvement  In  labor- 
management  negotiations.  It  docs  not  pro- 
hibit in  any  way  the  ACP  from  Involving 
Itself  In  any  other  Federal  activity  involv- 
ing labor  and  constimer  Interests."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
above  statement,  as  anyone  who  has  read 
and  imderstood  the  labor  exemptions 
would  see. 

3.  WHAT  THE  LABOR  E.tEMPTlONS  REALLT  PROVIDE 

The  so-called  labor  exemptions  appear 
in  section  18  of  H.R.  7575.  and  they  are 
as  follows : 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  ...  a, 
labor  dispute  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
13  of  the  (Norrls-LaGuardla  Act)  or  of  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  (Taft-Hartley  Act]  or  to  a  labor 
agreement  within  the  meaning  of  section  201 
of  the  [Taft-Hartley  Act)."  (Emphasis 
added). 

The  key  words  here  are,  "This  Act  shall 
not  apply  to."  That  is.  no  power  or  au- 
thority conferred  in  the  entire  bill  can  be 
used  in  relation  to  a  labor  dispute  or  la- 
bor agreement. 

This  is  not  a  mistake,  either.  Other 
parts  of  section  18  only  exempt  specific 
functions  within  stated  agencies.  The 
identical  labor  exemptions  in  the  Senate 
bill  are  alongside  exemptions  which  only 
prohibit  use  of  the  consumer  agency's 
advocacy  powers  within  specifically 
named  proceedings. 

The  labor  exemptions  go  to  all  powers 
proposed  for  the  agency  wherever  labor 
disputes  or  agreements  occur.  It  Is,  at 
once,  a  total  blindfold  and  gag  on  the 
consimier  agency.  The  consumer  agency 
could  not  gather  or  disseminate  any  in- 
formation relating  to  labor  disputes  or 
labor  agreements,  even  though  the  au- 
thors of  the  rationale  admit  that  con- 
sumer interests  may  be  involved.  This 
admission  will  be  discussed  later. 

Consider,  for  example,  whether  con- 
sumers might  be  interested  in — at  least — 
having  the  ACP  gather  and  provide  in- 
formation to  them  on  a  nationwide  dock 
or  truck  or  rail  or  airplane  strike 
which  is  driving  prices  up  and  reducing 
availability  of  consumer  goods  and 
services. 


What  principle  of  law  precludes  giving 
the  ACP  the  same  rights  as  any  con- 
sumer or  businessman  or  labor  official  to 
seek  information  on  labor  disputes  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act? 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that:  First,  the 
labor  exemptions  apply  to  much  more 
than  ACP  advocacy  in  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations;  and,  second,  they  in- 
tentionally do  so.  To  state  otherwise  is  to 
mislead. 

4.    WHO   ACKNOWLEDGES    WHAT? 

The  next  statement  in  the  rationale  is 
one  of  several  slippery  sentences  which  do 
a  disservice  to  those  of  us  who  support 
the  concept  of  a  consumer  advocacy 
agency;  it  is  as  follows: 

During  the  last  40  years  it  has  been  ac- 
knowledged that  labor-management  bar- 
gaining would  not  work  effectively  unless  the 
parties  were  left  to  negotiate  without  out- 
side Interference. 

First,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  sup- 
porter of  the  ACP  concept  could  endorse 
such  a  statement  which  declares  that  the 
agency's  advocacy  is  the  equivalent  of 
"interference."  If  ACP  advocacy  in  NLRB 
adjudications  of  unfair  labor  practices 
would  be  nothing  but  interference,  ACP 
advocacy  in  consent  order  proceedings 
at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
also  be  nothing  but  interference.  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  such  a  statement. 

Second,  this  implies  that  labor-man- 
agement negotiations  are  private,  not 
public  interest  matters,  and  that  the  con- 
sumer has  only  an  "outside"  interest  in 
the  outcome.  This  is  clearly  untrue. 
When  the  NLRB  steps  in.  it  is  a  public 
interest  matter.  In  fact,  the  courts  have 
consistently  held  that  labor  disputes  are 
public  interest  matters  which  can  affect 
consumers  greatly,  and  that  they  spe- 
cifically are  not  private  interest  con- 
cerns. See  for  example,  NLRB  v.  Fant 
Mill  Co.,  360  U.S.  301  (1959). 

Third,  even  if  we  overlook  the  term 
"interference,"  this  and  other  statements 
in  the  rationale  imply  that  "outsiders" 
to  the  negotiations  never  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  negotiating  parties.  Indeed, 
all  the  sentence  quoted  above  says  is  that 
at  sometime  during  the  last  40  years 
someone  has  acknowledged  that  this  is 
so.  It  cleverly  does  not  say  who  would 
be  so  bold  as  to  acknowledge  something 
which  is  ridiculously  wrong. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  outsiders, 
especially  outsiders  in  government,  fre- 
quently attempt  to  bargain  with  the  bar- 
gainers. Presidents,  Senators,  Congress- 
men, Governors,  and  mayors  often  seek 
to  find  v/avsto  settle  touchy  labor-man- 
agement disputes  which  greatly  affect 
their  constituencies.  And,  they  do  so  by 
advocacy  with  the  collective  bargainers — 
the  same  type  of  advocacy  the  ACP  would 
use. 

Fourth,  and  directly  on  point,  the  ACP 
would  have  no  special  powers,  all  it  could 
do  would  be  to  present  an  expert  con- 
sumer viewpoint  for  consideration  and 
perhaps  suggest  ways  to  settle  the  prob- 
lems. Are  the  sponsors  of  this  provision 
attempting  to  say  that  mere  presentation 
of  an  expert  consumer  viewpoint  on  mat- 
ters greatly  affecting  consumers  would 
be  unwelcome  by  big  business  and  big 
labor?  If  so,  that  is  an  argument  for 
joiwumer  advocacy,  not  against  it. 


5.    MORE    TOPSY-TUEVT    ARGUMEIfTS 


Speaking  of  arguments  which  logically 
support  the  opposite  view,  consider  the 
next  statement  in  the  rationale  for  the 
labor  exemptions : 

Under  existing  law,  the  NLRB  and  the 
NMCS  (what  the  author  calls  the  National 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service] — the 
only  two  Federal  agencies  which  even  touch 
on  the  bargaining  process — may  not  deter- 
mine or  dictate  In  any  way,  shape  or  form 
the  parties'  demands  or  the  terms  of  their 
settlement.  Therefore,  It  would  be  contrary 
to  existing  law  to  permit  the  ACP  to  inter- 
ject consumer  Issues  Into  the  proceedings  of 
these  two  agencies. 

First,  the  NLRB  and  the  "NMCS"  are 
not  the  only  two  agencies  with  activities 
that  "touch  on"  the  bargaining  process,' 
and  the  correct  title  is  FMCS — Federal, 
not  National,  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  But  that  is  of  little  concern  in 
relation  to  the  strange  argument  that  is 
made  here. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  if  no 
Government  agency  can  dictate  the 
terms  of  collective  bargaining,  what  is 
everyone  afraid  of?  The  ACP  will  merely 
assist  in  the  resolution  of  a  settlement 
by  providing — perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  history — an  expert  assessment  of  the 
impact  of  proposals  on  consumers.  The 
collective  bargainers  can  take  it  or  leave 
it,  the  same  way  that  negotiators  in  gov- 
ernment-supervised foreign  trade  bar- 
gaining could. 

Third,  anyone  who  can  jump  from  the 
premise  of  inability  to  dictate  terms  of 
settlements  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  unlawful  to  inject  consumer 
issues  into  collective  bargaining  has  the 
ability  to  defy  both  gravity  and  common 
sense.  Consumer  issues  often  form  the 
very  heart  of  collective  bargaining  pro- 
posals. 

The  old  cut-your-own-throat  argu- 
ment is  a  standby  for  management:  If 
wages  get  too  high,  prices  will  get  too 
high  and  consumers  will  not  purchase, 
thus  forcing  cutbacks  in  production  and 
layoffs.  The  old  we-can't-keep-up-with- 
infiation  argument  has  become  a  stand- 
by for  labor:  If  I  cannot  afford  to  eat 
or  buy  clothing,  I  cannot  produce. 

Fourth,  and  most  importantly,  there 
are  situations  where  the  Government's 
action  is  dependent  upon  a  correct  as- 
sessment of  the  consumer  impact  of  a 
disputed  action  by  labor  or  manage- 
ment— situations  where  an  independent 
consumer  advocate  could  provide  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  assistance  in  help- 
ing formulate  a  proper  public  interest 
decision. 

Consider  just  one  such  situation  where 
this  bill  would  prevent  consumer  repre- 
sentation by  the  ACP:  Injunctions 
sought  by  the  NLRB  under  section  10(1) 
of  tlie  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  ehminate  ob- 
structions to  the  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  consumers.  It  was  the  express  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  the  NLRB  would 
be  acting  to  protect  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  in  such  situations, 
as  this  controlling  statement  from  the 
Senate  report  makes  clear: 
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•  See,  e.g.,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
and  the  Labor-Management  Relations  du- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


(TIhe  desired  objectives  [are)  the  prompt 
elimination  of  the  obstructions  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  and  encouragement  of  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  free  and  private 
collective  bargaining.  Hence  wo  have  pro- 
vided that  the  Board,  acting  in  the  public 
interest  and  not  in  vindication  of  purely 
private  rights,  may  seek  Injunctive  relief  In 
the  case  of  all  types  of  unfair  labor  practices 
and  that  It  shall  also  seek  such  relief  in  the 
case  of  strikes  and  boycotts  defined  as  unfair 
labor  practices."  S.  Rep.  No.  105,  80th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  8  (1947).  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  passage  of  legislative  history  was 
very  recently  cited  with  approval  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  See  Muniz  v.  Hoffman, 
43  LW  4895.  4899  (1975). 

Fifth,  and  almost  as  important,  it  was 
expressly  the  original  intent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  ma- 
jor supporters  of  the  consiuner  bills  that 
NLRB  and  FMCS  proceedings  involving 
labor  disputes  and  agreements  be  subject 
to  ACP  advocacy. 

The  single  most-used  argument  in  sup- 
port of  a  centrally  located  Federal  con- 
sumer advocate  over  the  years  has  been 
in  reference  to  a  study  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  which 
identified  33  Federal  agencies  whose  ap- 
proximately 400  activities  affected  con- 
sumer interests.*  Continual  reference  to 
that  study's  having  identified  the  areas 
in  need  of  consumer  advocacy  has  been 
made  in  our  reports  and  by  bill  sup- 
porters. 

For  example,  Congressman  Rosenthal 
in  hearings  on  a  previous  consumer 
agency  bill  sts^ted  that — 

There  are  some  33  agencies  and  about  400 
purportedly  consumer  programs  ...  we  could 
make  all  of  these  programs  and  agencies  work 
more  in  the  consumer  Interest  by  having  the 
Independent  advocate  function  with  this 
power  of  Intervention.  (Hearings  on  H.R. 
16,  etc..  House  Subcommittee,  92d  Cong.  1st 
Sess.,  358-359.) 

Among  those  33  ACP  target  agencies 
and  their  proceedings  which  affected 
consumers  were  the  following  2,  as 
listed  in  our  own  much  cited  report: 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice: Avoidance  or  minimization  of  labor  dis- 
putes by  providing  mediation  services. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,-  Minimi- 
zation or  prevention  or  disruption  to  Inter- 
state commerce  resulting  from  labor  dis- 
putes. 

Indeed,  the  NLRB,  itself,  filed  a  letter 
in  that  same  report,  saying : 

Manifestly  any  cutting  down  of  the  num- 
ber of  labor  or  Industrial  disputes,  any  set- 
tlement or  adjudication  of  such  disputes 
v/ithout  stoppages,  and  the  minimizing  of 
Industrial  unrest  cr  strife  which  obstruct 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  will  benefit  con- 
sumers Indirectly  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  v/ays: 

(a)  Supplies,  goods,  articles,  materials,  or 
commodities  will  remain  plentiful  and  avail- 
able, and  hardships  resulting  from  a  total 
lack  or  partial  unavailability  will  be  amelio- 
rated. An  example  would  be  the  free  flow  of 
coal  or  fuel  oil  In  the  winter  time. 

(b)  Prices  tend  to  rise  pursuant  to  com- 
mon practices  of  the  market  whenever  the 
supply  shrinks  or  becomes  nonexistent. 
Hence,  the  uninterrupted,  free  flow  of  goods 
in  commerce  will  tend  to  prevent  artlflclaJ 
rises  In  prices  unconnected  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  value. 


•Hotise  Report  No.  1241,  87th  Congress,  1st 
session. 


(c)  Drying  up  the  flow  of  Commerce  brings 
on  a  decrease  In  employment  and  wages, 
thereby  causing  a  diminution  In  the  con- 
sumer's purchasing  power. 

Sixth,  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
March  14,  1975,  to  cite  another  avid  sup- 
porter of  the  ACP  bill,  severely  criticized 
an  identical  set  of  labor  exemptions  in 
the  Senate  bill,  calling  them  a  "special 
interest  exemption"  which  represents 
"politics  at  its  most  cynical."  More  to 
the  point,  the  Times  stated  that: 

The  records  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  courts  abound  in  cases 
In  which  unions  on  their  own  or  in  collu- 
sion with  employers  disregard  the  public  In- 
terest, pushing  up  prices  or  limiting  compe- 
tition. That  the  proposed  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  should  not  have  the  same 
freedom  to  speak  for  consumers  in  such  sit- 
uations that  It  would  have  In  matters  affect- 
ing business  Is  Indefensible  on  Its  face. 

Seventh,  although  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America  is  now — for  some  rea- 
son— an  advocate  of  these  exemptions, 
they  are  on  record  warning  us  in  strong 
terms  not  to  insert  them  in  the  ACP  bill. 
In  specific  opposition  to  granting  any 
NLRB  exemption,  CFA  testified  that: 

It  would  be  fatal  to  open  [as  an  NLRB  ex- 
emption would)  the  legislation  up  for  a 
whole  series  of  special  interest  exemptions 
which  win  only  frustrate  the  objectives  of 
this  bill  ...  If  there,  In  fact,  is  a  legitimate 
consumer  interest  pending  before  the  NLRB, 
then  perhaps  It  Is  appropriate  for  the  con- 
sumer counsel  to  make  his  view  known. 
(Hearings  on  H.R.  16,  etc..  House  Subcom- 
mittee, 92d  Congress,   1st  Sess.,  272.) 

8.  SELECTIVE  QUOTES  AND  OTHER  MISSTATEMENTS 
OP    AUTHORITY 

The  remainder  of  the  rationale  for  the 
unjustifiable  labor  exemptions  consists 
of  an  attempt  to  cite  or  construct  au- 
thorities for  the  proposition  that  the 
NLRB  "under  its  law  cannot  consider 
any  factors  relating  to  economic  or  con- 
sumer-type issues,  nor  can  it  dictate  any 
contract  terms  dealing  with  such  issues." 

The  argument  about  the  NLRB's  in- 
ability to  dictate  contract  terms  is  cor- 
rect, but  as  already  shown,  this  is  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  ACP  advocacy,  and 
against  the  exemptions.  I  need  address 
this  argument  no  further. 

The  argument  about  the  NLRB  being 
prohibited  from  considering  "economic 
or  consumer-type  issues"  is  pure  non- 
sense. I  have  already  outlined  areas 
where  NLRB  consideration  of  such  issues 
is  a  dominant  activity.  See  the  reference 
to  section  10(1)  proceedings,  above,  for 
example. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  about  this 
part  of  the  rationale,  however,  is  not  the 
nonsensical  nature  of  such  arguments. 
It  is  the  distortion  of  allejjed  authority 
for  such  arguments  cited  with  the  ap- 
parent hope  that  no  one  would  care  to 
read  the  full  text  of  what  is  referenced. 

For  example,  the  rationale  states  that, 
"The  point  that  under  our  national  la- 
bor policy  the  ACP  has  no  place  in  NLRB 
or  NCMS  fsic]  proceedings  could  not  be 
more  forcefully  put"  than  by  the  follow- 
ing argument: 

When  the  Congress  learned  of  this  fact 
[that  the  NLRB  in  1935  had  created  a  divi- 
sion to  prepare  economic  data  for  its  use)  In 
1940.  It  specifically  abolished  the  Division. 
(See  Senate  Minority  Report  No.  105.  pt.  2, 
80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  33.)  Senator  Taft  and 
Congressman  Hartley  were  so  Intent  on  as- 


suring that  the  Board  would  not  consider 
potential  economic  consequences,  that  in 
1947  they  added  to  Section  4  the  proviso  that 
"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Board  to  appoint  Individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  .  .  .  economic  analysis." 

Now  you  might  consider  it  strange  that 
a  minority  report  is  being  cited  as  au- 
thority. And  you  might  consider  it  even 
stranger  for  a  1947  minority  report  to  be 
cited  as  authority  for  action  taken  in 
1940.  But  the  strangest  part  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  the  cited  passage  in  the  minor- 
ity report  does  not  in  any  way  support 
the  proposition  for  which  the  unknown 
drafter  of  the  rationale  says  it  "force- 
fully" stands. 

Astoundingly,  the  cited  provision  of  the 
minority  report  says  that  the  NLRB,  on 
its  own,  abolished  the  economic  analysis 
division — and,  therefore,  citation  of  this 
report  as  authority  for  the  allegation 
that  "Congress  .  .  .  specifically  abol- 
ished the  Division"  is  180  degrees  con- 
trary to  what  the  "authority"  really 
stands  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mi- 
nority report  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  quoted  sec- 
tion 4  states  that  that  section  is  "mean- 
ingless." 

After  a  bit  of  elementary  probing,  it 
was  easy  to  find  out  apparently  why  the 
Board  abolished  its  Division.  Section  4 
of  the  Wagner  Act  under  which  it  was 
operating  provided  that  the  NLRB  was 
not  authorized  to  appoint  individuals 
for  statistical  work  "where  such  service 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Labor."  In  other  words,  the  NLRB  did 
not  need  to  create  a  division  to  do  work 
that  it  could  get  free  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

7.   ADMISSION   OF  CONSUMER  INTERESTS;    INCOR- 
RECT READING  OF  NLRA  POLICY 

The  rationale  admits  that  labor  dis- 
putes may  "impede  the  fiow  of  goods  in 
interstate  commerce"  or  "impair  the 
operations  of  an  instrumentality  of  com- 
merce", as  found  by  Congress  in  section 
1  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Then,  however,  it  attempts  to  dismiss 
this  language  by  saying  that  "any  casual 
student  of  the  legislative  process"  would 
see  that  these  findings  were  merely  in- 
serted by  Congress  to  bring  the  NLRA 
within  the  constitutional  bounds  of  the 
commerce  clause. 

I  may  agree  that  a  casunl  student 
might  consider  the  NLRA  statement  of 
congressional  findings  and  policy  to  be 
mere  boilerplate.  But  Congress  and  a 
serious  student  would  not,  however. 

This  section  of  NLRA  expressly  sets 
forth  Congress  findings  that  libor  dis- 
putes can  adversely  affect  consumers  by 
obstructing  commerce  and  materially 
affecting  prices.  Then  this  section  states 
that.  "It  is  declared  to  be  the  pohcy  of 
the  United  States"  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  those  obstructions. 

Thus,  if  congressional  findings  a-id 
policy  are  mere  boilerplate  in  the  NLRA, 
the  entire  ."section  2  statement  of  find- 
ings in  our  bill.  H.R.  7575,  to  create  this 
ACP  is  boilerplate  and  should  not  be 
heeded.  That  section  2  provides: 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  interests  of 
consumers  are  Inadequately  represented  and 
protected  within  the  Federal  Government; 
and  that  vigorous  representation  and  pro- 
tection  of   the   Interests  of   consumers   are 
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essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient  functioning 
of  a  free  market  economy. 

Would  the  same  casual  student  who 
wrote  the  labor  exemption  rationale  also 
determine  that  we  did  not  mean  what  we 
said  in  this  section  2?  That  it  was  mere 
boilerplate? 

8.     PBESIOENTIAI.     INJITNCTION     EXEMPTED? 

The  final  statement  in  the  rationale  is 
as  follows : 

By  exempting  NLRB  proceedings  from  ACP 
Intervention,  the  Congress  would  not  be 
prohibiting  that  agency  [presumably  the 
ACP|  from  calling  on  the  President  to  Issue 
[a  Taft-Hartley]  Injunction. 

First,  as  any  reading  of  the  bill  will 
demonstrate,  the  labor  exemptions  do 
not  merely  prohibit  the  ACP  from  inter- 
vening in  NLRB  proceedings — NLRB,  in 
fact,  is  never  mentioned. 

Second,  the  labor  exemptions  say  that 
"This  Act" — the  one  under  which  the 
ACP  is  to  be  granted  any  and  all  author- 
ity— "shall  not  apply  to  labor  disputes." 

That  is,  the  ACP  cannot  advocate  that 
the  President  seek  to  cool  off  a  labor  dis- 
pute any  more  than  it  can  advocate  that 
the  NLRB  seek  an  injunction  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  ACP  carmot  even  issue  a 
press  release  on  a  strike  which  is  affect- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  con- 
sumers— if  it  did,  it  would  be  acting 
without  authority. 

Finally,  it  is  inconceivable  that  anyone 
with  more  than  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion could  interpret  the  labor  exemp- 
tions to  mean  anything  else.  This  type  of 
deliberate  misstatement  of  the  issues  is 
disgraceful. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize  for  the  length 
of  this  statement.  But  the  inadequacies 
and  obvious  attempted  deceptions  in  the 
rationale  for  the  labor  exemptions  are 
extensive  beyond  belief.  I  have  only  cited 
the  major  ones. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  ACDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
of  dedicated  effort  concluded  on  June  27 
when  the  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Policy  presented  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  President  Ford. 
As  a  member  of  the  Commission  I  was 
pleased  to  have  taken  an  active  role  in 
its  deliberations  and  honored  to  join 
with  its  other  members  in  presenting  our 
report  to  the  President.  Certainly,  spe- 
cial commendation  is  due  the  Conmiis- 
sion  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Robert  D. 
Murphy,  for  his  selfless  and  dedicated 
role  in  heading  the  Commission. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission  as  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  92-352  was  to 
provide  a  more  effective  system  for  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  policy.  In  several  spe- 
cific and  important  areas  that  objective 
has  been  met.  Indeed,  the  Commission's 
full  report  merits  the  careful  reading  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  all 
those  interested  in  achieving  a  more  ef- 


fective procedure  for  formulating  and 
implementing  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Of  particular  and  timely  significance 
is  the  Commission  report  section  deal- 
ing with  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Since  many  of  the 
Commission's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations on  ACDA  are  embodied  in  H.  R. 
7567,  legislation  scheduled  for  House  con- 
sideration tomorrow,  July  9, 1  am  pleased 
to  insert  that  section  of  the  report  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  recommend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

The  material  follows: 
The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

Arms  control  will  continue  to  be  an  Im- 
portant element  In  U.S.  national  security 
policy  in  the  years  ahead.  Not  only  will  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  element  In  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  a  growing  range 
of  related  Issues  will  require  expanded  activ- 
ity and  expertise.  These  Include  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions In  Central  Europe,  a  threshold  nuclear 
test  ban,  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  chemi- 
cal weapons,  the  use  of  environment  modifi- 
cation techniques  In  warfare,  and  better  con- 
trol of  the  world  arms  trade. 

Effective  arms  control  cam  Improve  na- 
tional security.  To  Insure  that  It  does  so  will 
take  action  in  several  arenas,  all  under  the 
giiidance  of  the  President.  One  Important  re- 
source for  such  action  Is  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

ACDA's  creation  in  1961  marked  a  con- 
scious decision  to  emphasize  and  Institution- 
alize arms  control  as  a  component  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security  policy.  Though  administra- 
tively related  to  the  State  Department,  ACDA 
Is  an  Independent  agency  and  Its  Director  Is 
charged  with  serving  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  their  principal  advisor  on 
arms  control  matters.  ACDA's  role  was  de- 
fined In  its  enabling  legislation  to  Include: 
the  conduct,  support  and  coordination  of  re- 
search for  arms  control  policy  formulation; 
the  preparation,  operation  and  direction  of 
control  systems  which  become  part  of  U.S. 
arms  control  and  disarmament  activities. 

ACDA  has  played  a  useful  role.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  agency  should  be  further 
strengthened  and  upgraded  In  a  number  of 
respects.  These  include: 

INNOVATION  IN  RESEARCH  IN  ARMS  CONTROL 

ACDA's  research  structure  should  empha- 
size both  servicing  on-going  negotiations  and 
long-term  planning.  The  recent  establish- 
ment under  the  Agency's  Counselor  of  a  Pol- 
icy and  Planning  staff  to  undertake  long- 
term  planning  studies  was  a  desirable  devel- 
opment. We  believe  both  types  of  research 
are  fundamental  and  can  be  further 
strengthened.  Accordingly,  we  recommend 
that: 

ACDA's  external  research  program  should 
be  expanded,  focusing  on  longer  term  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  for  arms  control. 

This  work  should  address  such  Issues  as 
conventional  arms  control;  regional  limits 
on  arms  purchases  and  force  levels;  and  the 
Impact  of  future  technologies  on  existing 
agreements. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  T7.S.  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  basic  responsibility  for  U.S.  weapons 
development  and  acquisition  policy  lies  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  new 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration. But  it  Is  Important  that  ACDA 
have  a  systematic  opportunity  to  review  de- 
fense plans  for  their  arms  control  Impllca- 
tions.  We  have  therefore  earlier  proposed 
that: 

The  Director  of  ACDA  should  become  a 
member  of  the  proposed  National  Security 
Review  Committee   (NSRC). 


Through  the  NSRC,  the  Director  of  ACDA 
should  advise  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  and  the  President  of  any  arms  con- 
trol implications  In  the  planned  defense 
program. 

ASSESSING  THE  IMPACT  OF  MIUTART  ASSISTANCI 
AND    ARMS   TRANSFERS 

The  agency  has  not  In  the  past  played  a 
fully  satisfactory  role  in  the  review  of  VS. 
arms  sales  and  assistance.  Yet,  arms  con- 
trol considerations  and  the  impact  of  secu- 
rity assistance  on  local  and  regional  bal- 
ances should  be  central  considerations  In 
U.S.  security  assistance  policy.  ACDA  should 
therefore  contribute  importantly  to  the  mak- 
ing of  that  policy.  Accordingly,  we  propose 
that: 

The  Director  of  ACDA  should  become  a 
member  of  the  proposed  NSC  Arms  Transfer 
and  Security  Assistance  Committee,  and 
should  enlarge  ACDA's  capability  to  assess 
the  arms  control  Implications  of  U.S.  secu- 
rity assistance  policy  and  arms  sales. 

PUBLIC   EDUCATION    ON   ARMS   CONTROL 

Public  understanding  of  arms  control  is- 
sues Is  extremely  limited,  partly  as  a  result 
of  ACDA's  restraint  in  providing  Information 
and  stimulating  debate.  ACDA  must  not  be- 
come a  sponsor  of  propaganda,  but  within 
that  constraint  should  be  enabled  to  con- 
tribute fully  to  public  education  on  arms 
control   Issues.   We   propose   that: 

ACDA  should  provide  public  information 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament  matters, 
much  as  State  Is  charged  with  explaining 
U.S.  foreign  piollcy 

ACDA  should  enlarge  its  program  of  pub- 
lications, and  develop  a  more  active  program 
of  liaison  with  universities  and  research 
centers,  stimulating  studies  and  course  de- 
velopments relevant  to  arms  control.  If  stat- 
utory change  is  required  to  permit  such 
activities,  it  should  be  sought. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  strengthened 
roles  of  ACDA,  we  propose  that  the  Director 
of  ACDA  be  established  as  principal  adviser 
to  the  NSC  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
matters. 

We  believe  such  changes  can  strengtKen 
ACDA's  ability  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties. Implementation  may  require  an  increase 
In  personnel  and  budget,  but  we  note  that 
ACDA's  budget  has  never  slgnlflcantly  ex- 
ceeded the  $10  million  originally  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  1964.  A  substantial  Increase  in 
ACDA's  small  budget  over  the  next  few  years 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  its  poten- 
tial returns  to  the  national  security. 


THE  PERPETUATION  OF  OIL  COM- 
PANY LOOPHOLES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  sub- 
scriber and  reader  of  U.S.  Oil  Week, 
an  independent  source  of  petroleiun- 
related  data  which  is  widely  circulated 
within  the  oil  industry.  This  is  a  useful 
publication  and  I  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  following  the  story  of  the 
apparent  price  fixing  conspiracy  among 
certain  east  coast  refiners  and  distribu- 
tors of  gasoline. 

However,  I  was  shocked  to  find  notice 
in  a  recent  issue  of  a  special  conference 
on  "financial  problems"  of  the  oil  indus- 
try, to  be  held  in  Canada  July  28-29. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed,  accord- 
ing to  the  meeting's  annoimcement,  are 
"How  to  get  cash  from  your  company  at 
capital  gain  rates,"  "How  to  obtain  a 
guaranteed  tax  shelter,"  and  "How  to 
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avoid  Income  taxes  while  'siphoning  off' 
corporate  profits." 

The  entire  announcement  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
reminder  to  the  Congress  and  the  public 
of  the  need  to  be  on  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  the  tax  code  by  the  major  oil 
companies.  This  remembrance  is  particu- 
larly timely  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee begins  work  on  general  tax  reform. 

The  announcement  follows: 
Announcement 

Dear  Friend  of  U.S.  Oil  Week: 

Every  marketer  should  benefit  from  the 
answers  to  these  22  questions  on  sound  busi- 
ness and  family  financial  planning.  How 
many  can  you  answer? 

Do  you  know  ... 

How  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
permit  you  to  provide  income  tax  relief  for 
your  family. 

How  to  get  cash  from  your  company  at 
capital  gain  rates. 

How  to  make  your  life  insurance  premiums 
deductible  and  obtain  estate  tax  free  life 
Insurance. 

How  to  help  your  key  employees  buy  your 
stock. 

How  to  obtain  a  guaratiteed  tax  shelter. 

How  to  take  advantage  of  IRS  approved 
techniques  to  favor  highly  paid  stockholder 
employees. 

How  to  obtain  a  double  deduction  for 
stockholder  employees  equal  to  annual  sal- 
ary. 

How  to  reduce  the  cost  of  your  pension 
plan  by  25%   without  reducing  benefits. 

How  to  repay  a  loan  at  one  half  the  price. 

How  to  acquire  another  corporation  with 
deductible  dollars. 

How  to  sell  your  stock  without  giving  up 
control. 

How  to  recapture  prior  corporate  federal 
Income  taxes. 

How  to  shelter  your  assets  from  creditors — 
legally. 

How  to  reduce  your  estate   tax  liability. 

Ho-.v  to  use  the  Social  Security  law  to  re- 
duce your  pension  or  profit  sharing  con- 
tributions— but  not  for  yourself. 

How  to  avoid  Income  taxes  while  "siphon- 
ing off"  the  corporate  profits. 

How  to  avoid  the  confiscatory  penalty  tax 
on  retained  corporate  earnings. 

How  to  avoid  ordinary  Income  taxes  when 
your  stock  is  redeemed. 

How  to  reduce  the  cost  of  funding  stock- 
holder buy-out  agreements. 

How  to  handle  "flash  profits ". 

How  to  solve  the  new  problem  of  related 
business  entitles. 

How  to  solve  a  stockholder  redemption 
problem  when  a  corporation  has  a  negative 
surplus. 

For  the  solutions  to  these  and  other  Im- 
portant financial  problems.  Join  me  at  U.S. 
Oil  Week's  seminar  July  28-29  in  Quebec, 
Canada. 

Well  be  at  the  world  renowned  Chateau 
Frontenac,  the  magnificlent  18th  century 
castle  turned  deluxe  hotel. 

Three  New  York  financial  consultants  pro- 
vide the  solutions  for  you  in  a  day-long 
workshop. 

The  experts,  Melvin  Malsel,  Henry  Deppe 
and  Andrew  Fair,  recently  set  up  a  complete 
financial  plan  for  a  satisfied  big  midwest 
Texaco  jobber. 

The  second  day  speakers  will  have  ideas  for 
increasing  profits  in  a  zero  growth  market. 

Among  the  advisers  who  will  be  making 
presentations  and  answering  your  questions 
Is  Jim  Wllklns,  Marathon  Oil's  frank,  skill- 
ful marketing  forecaster.  Jim  will  bombard 
you  with  innovative  marketing  Ideas  thought 
up  by  him  and  his  team  of  specialists  at 
Marathon. 


Dick  Vind,  vice  president  of  Pan  Nova,  Inc., 
the  big  west  coast  self  service  pioneer,  will 
use  an  audio-visual  presentation  to  tell  you 
everything  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about 
self -serve  marketing  and  equipment. 

Dr.  Floyd  Brandt,  the  Harvard  PhD  who 
has  been  advising  jobbers  on  up-to-date  ways 
to  make  their  businesses  more  efiflcient,  will 
report  on  a  study  of  three  actual  Jobber- 
ships  .  .  .  how  they've  reacted  during  the 
stresses  of  marketing  in  the  mld-70's. 

Gorman  Smith,  FEA  top  policy  maker, 
is  to  give  his  no-nonsense  views  on  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  industry  and  offer  in- 
sights into  what  you  can  expect  next  from 
FEA.  Smith  is  Ideally  suited  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  He  heads  the  FEA  branch  charged 
with  writing  and  enforcing  price  and  alloca- 
tion regulations. 

To  benefit  from  these  opportunities,  Just 
drop  us  a  check  for  $180  for  registration  in- 
cluding two  luncheons,  a  cocktail  party,  con- 
tinental breakfasts  and  working  materials. 
If  you're  bringing  your  wife,  add  $35  for  her 
registration. 

When  we  hear  from  you,  we  send  you  s 

confirmation  and  a  reservation  card  for  tho 

Chateau  Frontenac,  but  you'd  better  hurry 

since  we've  booked  a  fixed  number  of  rooms. 

Hoping  to  see  you  there, 

George  Spencer, 

Publisher. 

P.S. — When  you  register  for  the  seminar, 
use  the  back  of  the  registration  form  to  list 
additional  questions  on  flsiinclal  planning 
you'd  like  answered  by  our  three  consultants! 
I'll  pass  your  questions  on  to  the  consultants 
so  they  can  have  answers  ready  for  you  In 
Quebec. 


BACK  TO  THE  SOIL:  PARTI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  alerting  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  over  the  next  few  weeks 
I  intend  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
wide  variety  of  articles  relating  to  the 
boom  in  home  vegetable  gardening.  Re- 
ports of  successful  home  gardening  ven- 
tures are  proliferating  like  the  very  seeds 
themselves.  The  articles  will  range  from 
individual  efforts,  such  as  those  experi- 
enced by  many  of  us  who  have  cultivated 
our  green  thumbs  and  some  pretty  plump 
tomatoes  on  our  balconies,  to  expansive 
community  gardening  programs  now  un- 
derway in  my  own  home  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It  is  no  secret  in  this  body  that  I  am 
advocating  the  distribution  of  free  seeds 
to  the  public,  and  if  this  body  is  truly 
interested  in  what  it  has  been  preaching 
on  the  stump  and  in  this  Chamber  over 
the  past  few  months — conservation,  in- 
dependence, and  helping  financially 
strapped  families — I  think  the  wisdom  of 
this  program  is  immediately  apparent. 
This  is  not  a  multibillion  dollar  program 
that  I  am  advocating.  For  $6  million  a 
year,  we  could  truly  make  a  difference  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  for 
millions  of  American  families.  I  think  I 
read  the  other  day  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  now  costing  the  American 
public  $5  billion  annually,  and  it  is  rid- 
dled with  fiaws.  Even  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recently  directed  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  program,  cannot 


figure  out  what  is  wrong  with  it.  My  pro- 
gram is  simple,  direct,  requires  no  means 
test,  and  importantly,  will  make  every 
American  family  that  cares  to  partici- 
pate feel  that  its  Government  is  willing 
to  help  that  family  help  itself.  Just  ask 
my  colleague  from  California,  George 
Brown.  George  has  been  distributing 
seeds  in  California.  Ask  George  what  the 
response  has  been.  I  think  he  is  still  in 
shock. 

As  I  have  mentioned  many  times  in 
the  past,  the  benefits  of  home  and  com- 
munity gardening  go  beyond  the  finan- 
cial. I  hope  you  will  carefully  read  the 
article  I  am  submitting  today  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  concerning  a 
gardening  program  in  the  Cleveland 
schools  that  has  helped  troubled  teens. 
Listen  to  what  its  director  has  to  say: 

It  is  really  the  child  who  grows  In  the 
garden.  He  develops  character,  many  of  the 
so-called  "old-fashioned"  virtues  that  still 
are  valid  today — patience,  perseverance,  and 
an  ability  to  cooperate  with  others.  He  de- 
velops good  work  habits,  too  .  .  .  and  be- 
comes more  self-reliant.  There  are  many 
documented  cases  that  show  that  feelings  of 
self-worth  readily  replace  feelings  of  inade- 
quacy in  such  a  program. 

The  article  follows: 
Students  "Grow"  in  a  Garden — Cleveland's 

School       Gardening       Program       Helps 

Troubled  Teens  Adjust 

(By  Peter  Tonge) 

Cleveland. — George,  we'll  call  him,  was  one 
of  the  worst  discipline  problems  in  the 
Cleveland  school  system.  As  "rebellious  as 
they  come,"  to  quote  one  administrator. 
Frank,  another  student,  was  quiet  but  mean, 
and  Jane  was  constantly  aggressive  toward 
her  fellow  students. 

Yet  all  three  now  are  looked  on  as  well- 
adjusted  youngsters,  able  to  get  along  with 
their  colleagues  and  their  teachers.  Naturally 
their  grades  have  improved  as  well. 

What  helped  bring  about  the  change?  The 
small  plots  of  vegetable-  and  flower-produc- 
ing land  that  were  their  individual  stakes  in 
the  Cleveland  school  system's  long-estab- 
lished and  highly  successful  gardening  pro- 
gram. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  flurry  of 
new  school  gardening  programs.  Fully  half  of 
them  have  failed — most  because  they  merely 
provided  the  children  with  an  opportunlW  to 
garden  and  little  else;  others  because  They 
were  conceived  too  late  In  the  season  and 
planned  too  hurriedly  to  be  effective. 

In  contrast  the  Cleveland  school  system  has 
run  a  successftU  gardening  program  unin- 
terruptedly since  1904.  Last  year  the  21,000 
students  in  the  program  grew  $622,000  worth 
of  food,  which  went  to  their  individual  fami- 
lies. The  value  of  the  flowers  grown  was  not 
calculated. 

But,  stresses  Peter  J.  Wotowlec,  supervisor 
of  horticultural  education  In  Cleveland  "it 
is  really  the  child  who  growr  In  the  garden." 
He  develops  character,  many  of  the  so-called 
"old-fashioned"  virtues  that  still  are  valid 
today — patience,  perseverance,  and  an  abil- 
ity to  cooperate  with  others. 

He  develops  good  work  habits,  too  (nothing 
Is  achieved  In  a  garden  without  direct  phys- 
ical Involvement),  and  becomes  more  self- 
reliant.  There  are  many  documented  cases 
that  show  that  feelings  of  self-worth  readily 
replace  feelings  of  Inadequacy  In  such  a 
program. 

Take  the  three  students  mentioned  earlier. 
George,  who  rebelled  against  every  order  he 
was  given,  found  that  his  garden  was  some- 
thing he  could  call  his  own.  It  was  a  place 
where  he  could  call  the  shots. 
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So  readily  did  he  take  to  gardening  that  he 
now  Is  a  student  assistant  with  the  author- 
ity and  competence  to  help  and  direct  others. 
With  a  confidence  born  of  his  own  success, 
authority  Is  no  longer  the  affront  to  his 
dignity  it  once  was. 

The  "mean"  youngster  developed  a  greater 
appreciation  of  others  as  his  success  In  the 
garden  boosted  his  own  self-esteem.  Now  he 
actively  encourages  others  to  Join  the  pro- 
gram. 

Likewise  the  once  aggressive  Jane  has  lost 
her  hostilities  and  Improved  to  the  point 
where  she,  too.  Is  being  considered  as  a  stu- 
dent assistant. 

A  garden  Is  one  of  the  most  practical  learn- 
ing laboratories  there  Is,  says  Mr.  Wotowlec. 
"In  the  classroom  you  learn  how  to  do  some- 
thing: In  the  garden  you  actually  do  it.  Chil- 
dren aren't  Just  shown  how  to  grow  plants, 
they  grow  them,  they  cultivate  them,  they 
harvest  them." 


OPPOSITION  TO  MILITARY  AID  TO 
TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Beard)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  embattled  island  of  Cyprus 
where  I  had  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the 
results  of  the  illegal  invasion  of  the  is- 
land by  troops  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. The  experiences  I  had  during  that 
short  stay  convince  me  that  continied 
military  aid  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Turkish  Government  will  only  perpetu- 
ate the  repression  and  cruelty  visited 
upon  the  Greek  Cypriots  by  the  Turks. 
The  division  on  the  island  of  Cyprus 
grows  deeper  by  the  day.  Refugees  from 
the  area  daily  confirm  the  allegations 
that  Turkish  soldiers  are  cultivating 
poppies  in  their  sector  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  selling  them  to  producers  of  hard 
drugs.  The  whole  occupied  area  is  being 
transformed  into  a  Tiirkish  province — 
they  are  even  operating  on  Istanbul  time, 
1  hour  ahead  of  the  time  on  the  rest  of 
the  Island. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Turkev  intends  to  consolidate  its  posi- 
tion on  Cyprus  and  further,  intends  to 
accomplish  what  it  had  accused  the 
Greek  Government  of  doing:  Union  of 
Cyprus  with  the  mainland.  The  military 
invasion  and  conquest  by  Turkish  forces 
was  accomplished  almost  entirely  with 
arms  supplied  to  Turkey  by  the  United 
States.  The  invasion  was  carried  out  in 
violation  of  a  specific  agreement  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  United  States  that 
these  arms  would  not  be  used  for  aggres- 
sion of  any  kind.  To  me,  the  Turkish  ac- 
tion was  barbaric  and  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  any  congressional  action  that 
calls  on  the  taxpayers  of  my  district  or 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  pour  hun- 
dreds of  million  of  dollars  more  into  an 
autocratic  rerime  such  as  Turkey. 

When  I  arrived  in  Nicosia.  I  informed 
the  U.S.  Embassy  .of  my  desire  to  see  a 
portion  of  the  occupied  area.  Now,  re- 
member that  this  is  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  talking  to  a  Member  of 
this  House.  They  raid  take  a  taxi  to  the 
checkpoint  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  force  and  present  your 
passport  to  the  Tiu-kish  soldiers  on  their 
side. 


Five  hundred  feet  from  that  point  was 
the  Turkish  borderline,  bristling  with 
machineguns  mounted  on  jeeps  and  sub- 
machinegims  on  the  shoulders  of  dozens 
Of  Turkish  troops.  Despite  my  proper 
identification  and  credentials,  I  was  told 
I  would  have  to  apply  for  a  visa.  We  ex- 
changed a  few  words  at  that  point  and 
notably,  I  informed  this  officer  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
soon  consider  a  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional fimds  for  milit  ,ry  aid  to  Turkey. 
The  response  was  the  pointing  of  an 
automatic  weapon  at  me  and  just  a  few 
feet  away,  a  Turkish  soldier  swung  a 
machinegun  in  my  direction.  Realizing  I 
had  no  immunity  from  these  v.eapons — 
even  though  they  were  American-made — 
or  from  the  murderous  intent  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  I  turned  back  to  the 
Greek  Cypriot  area.  Indelibly  etched  on 
my  mind  were  the  American  arms 
everywhere,  the  American-made  fatigues 
worn  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the  army 
vehicles  made  in  Detroit,  even  the  tele- 
phones used  by  those  Turkish  officers 
were  American-made. 

I  had  no  illusions  about  the  conse- 
quences of  this  incident.  On  my  return 
to  Nicosia,  I  asked  the  U.S.  Embassy  to 
provide  a  security  oflBcer  for  the  balance 
of  my  stay  but  was  turned  down.  On  mak- 
ing a  similar  request  to  the  office  of 
Archbishop  Makarios,  special  agents  were 
immediately  assigned  to  my  hotel  and 
they  remained  with  me  until  I  had 
boarded  the  plane  to  return  to  Athens. 
I  met  with  President  Makarios  for 
nearly  an  hour  in  his  summer  home,  the 
entire  discussion  about  Cyprus  and  its 
problems.  And  those  problems  are  as 
serious  as  any  country  has  ever  had  to 
contend  with.  More  than  200,000 
Greek  Cjuriots  are  refugees  in  their  own 
country.  Thousands  more  are  prisoners 
in  the  Turkish-occupied  area,  many  of 
them  stripped  of  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. The  tragedies  among  these  peo- 
ple are  appalling.  The  Turkish  soldiers, 
during  and  after  the  invasion,  exhibited 
behavior  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Pakistani  troops  who  ravaged  Bangladesh 
with  brutahty  and  rapine.  I  saw  a  young 
girl  in  a  Nicosia  hospital  who  had  been 
raped  by  40  Turks.  An  old  woman  showed 
me  the  stump  of  her  arm — it  had  been 
cut  off  by  rampaging  Turkish  troops. 

I  know  what  course  I  intend  to  take  in 
connection  with  our  impending  debate  on 
military  aid  for  Turkey.  I  have  com- 
mimicated  with  the  Turkish  Government 
through  its  embassy  in  Washington  with 
particular  emphasis  on  their  prepos- 
terous charges,  made  to  the  press,  that 
the  incident  was  cooked  up  by  Arch- 
bishop Makarios  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  strong  representations 
will  be  made  to  this  Chamber  by  those 
who  say  our  relationship  with  Turkey 
has  much  to  do  with  the  eventual  destiny 
of  the  Middle  East  and  that  penalizing 
Turkey  for  its  transgressions  would  be 
tantamount  to  penalizing  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  say  here 
and  now  that  Turkey  has  wantonly 
violated  the  basic  human  and  civil  rights 
of  an  entire  nation  of  people  and  Turkey 
right  now  is  holding  a  gun  to  our  heads 
in  connection  with  American  bases  in 
Turkey,   with  Turkish  membership   in 


NATO,  and  with  authorization  for  more 
U.S.  aid  in  the  form  of  military  hardware. 
I  am  on  the  side  of  human  freedom 
in  this  matter  and  I  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  strike  a  blow  for  human 
rights  and  against  this  horrible  display 
of  20th  century  barbarism. 


ADMINISTRATION  TO  TESTIFY  AT 
HOUSE-SENATE  HEARINGS  ON 
CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  <Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  that  on  Tuesday, 
July  15  at  9  a.m.  in  room  2261  of  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
which  is  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  Walter  Mondale,  will  con- 
clude their  joint  hearings  on  H.R.  2966 
and  S.  626.  the  child  and  fEimily  services 
bill  of  1975,  as  well  as  other  related  child 
care  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  child  and  family 
services  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  millions  of  young  children 
who  presently  have  serious  deficiencies 
in  such  areas  as  health,  nutrition,  and 
education. 

I  should  also  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  child  and  family  services  bill  will  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  family  unit, 
the  fundamental  social  unit  of  our 
society. 

During  the  9  days  of  hearings  we  have 
held  thus  far,  the  members  of  both  sub- 
committees have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  testimony  on  all  of  the  major 
aspects  of  the  child  and  family  services 
proposal,  and  I  am  confident  that  our 
final  hearing  next  Tuesday  will  be  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  primary  witness  on 
Tuesday,  will  be  the  Honorable  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Weinberger  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
following  assistants:  Stanley  Thomas, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Develop- 
ment; John  Young.  Assistant  Secretary/ 
Comptroller;  and  Stephen  Kurzman,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  OVERSIGHT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRS  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROVISIONS  TO  BE  CON- 
SIDERED IN  TAX  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  hold  the  first 
of  three  July  hearings  on  proposals  for 
changes  in  administrative  provisions  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  "nie  first 
hearing  will  be  this  Thursday,  July  10 
at  3  p.m.  In  room  2118. 

This  first  meeting  will  concentrate  on 
amendments  relating  to  limits  on  dis- 
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closure  of  tax  returns  and  on  the  issue  of 
private  rulings. 

The  witnesses  will  include  the  Honor- 
able Jerry  Litton,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Lowell 
Weicker,  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Randolph  Thrower,  former  Commission- 
er of  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Richard 
Appert,  chairman,  section  of  taxation, 
American  Bar  Association.  Prof.  L.  Hart 
Wright  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School.  Prof.  Peter  Weidenbruch,  of 
the  Georgetown  University  Law  School, 
and  Mr.  Tom  Field,  executive  director  of 
tax  analysts  and  advocates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  begun  work  on  a  major 
tax  reform  bill.  Hopefully,  this  legislation 
will  increase  the  justice  of  our  Nation's 
tax  system. 

Equally  important,  however,  are  pro- 
posals to  increase  the  fairness  and  justice 
by  which  our  Nation's  taxes  cannot  suc- 
ceed if  the  public  views  the  IRS  as  a  po- 
litically motivated,  arbitrary,  and  capri- 
cious agency.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
year's  tax  reform  bill  can  include  a  num- 
ber of  administrative  changes  designed 
to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  IRS  and  to 
guarantee  that  it  is  indeed  an  agency  of 
service  to  the  American  public. 

At  the  present  time,  additional  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  for  July  18  from  10- 
12  a.m.  in  H-208  on  the  issue  of  declara- 
tory judgments  for  tax  exempt  organi- 
zations and  John  Doe  summons.  A  hear- 
ing is  also  scheduled  for  July  25,  from 
10-12  in  H-208  on  tax  return  preparers 
legislation  and  jeopardy  and  termina- 
tion assessments. 

Those  interested  in  testifying  or  sub- 
mitting statements  on  these  and  other 
administrative  issues  are  invited  to  con- 
tact the  Oversight  Subcommittee,  1539 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515.  Telephone  202-225- 
2743. 


TREATY  MAY  GIVE  AWAY 
PANAMA  CANAL 

(Mr.  SIKE3  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  significant  statement  on  the  proposed 
giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  gives 
important  details  which  generally  are 
not  known  to  the  American  public,  yet 
the  public  is  genuinely  interested  in  this 
subject.  It  Is  important  that  there  be  full 
understanding  of  all  that  is  involved  In 
the  proposed  changes  of  the  treaty  and 
the  prospective  loss  of  U.S.  jurisdiction 
over  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone.  This 
informative  article  appeared  in  the  Ris- 
ing llde  of  June  9, 1975 : 

New  Teeaty  Mat  Give  Away  Panama 
Canal — Torkijos  Accuses  the  United 
States  op  "Colonial  Sebvitude" 

(By  Tonl  MuUer) 

(Congressional  observers  expect  that  a  pro- 
posal for  a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty  will 
reach  the  Senate  by  late  August. 

The  new  treaty,  based  on  the  1974  Joint 
Statement  of  Principles,  would  give  the  Pan- 
amanians complete  control  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Canal,  now  under 
US  sovereignty. 


This  treaty  would  have  to  be  ratified  be- 
fore the  '76  US  election  campaign  begins 
as  most  legislators  would  be  hesitant  to  sup- 
port such  a  move  In  an  election  year. 

Panama's  claim  has  been  fueled  by  In- 
creased rcullcal  criticism  of  "American  impe- 
rialism" and  Panama's  "maximum  leader," 
Omar  Torrljos,  has  declared  US  sovereignty 
of  the  Canal,  "colonial  servitude"  and  de- 
manded a  more  "equitable"  share  In  the 
Canal. 

The  US  presently  pays  Panama  an  annual 
$2  million  land  fee  and  the  country  has  re- 
ceived over  $500  mEUon  In  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs.  An  additional  $200  mil- 
lion Is  generated  through  the  wages  paid  the 
Canal  workers  plus  their  Increased  purchas- 
ing power,  thus  making  the  country  the 
fourth  ranking  per  capita  Income  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Although  Panama  has  every  reason  to  be 
economically  sound,  the  country,  under  dic- 
tator Torrljos.  has  suffered  some  serious  eco- 
nomic setbacks.  The  Torrljos  regime  has  en- 
couraged little  foreign  Investment,  and  while 
the  labour  unions  have  received  Increased 
benefits,  many  firms  face  bankruptcy  because 
of  higher  costs  and  lower  production  output 

Torrljos  became  ruler  in  1968  when  the 
National  Guard,  unhappy  with  the  military 
policies  of  President  Arias,  overthrew  the 
government.  A  figurehead  government  was 
established,  the  press  was  censored,  all  po- 
litical parties  were  banned,  and  in  '73  Torrl- 
jos declared  himself  "maximum  leader"  for 
another  six  years. 

Panama  has  steadily  become  a  crossroad 
for  International  subversion  of  Central  and 
South  American  countries,  and  the  current 
issue  over  the  Zone  provides  ample  rhetoric 
for  a  "national  peoples  liberation." 

EARLY  treaties 

Under  an  1846  treaty  the  US  received  the 
right  to  preserve  "free  transit"  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  then  part  of  New  Gra- 
nada (Colombia).  The  1859  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  between  the  US  and  Great  Britain 
provided  for  Joint  support  In  building  an 
Interocean  canal  that  would  not  be  fortified 
and  that  would  be  open  to  ships  of  all  na- 
tions on  equal  terms. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898) 
the  American  government  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  canal  defense,  which  the  1850  Treaty 
prohibited.  The  1901  Hay-Paunceforte 
Treaty  remedied  the  situation  by  permitting 
the  US  the  right  to  build,  control  and  fortify 
a  canal  as  long  as  ships  of  all  nations  paid 
equal  tolls. 

This  opened  the  way  for  Roosevelt  and  his 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  to  negotiate 
with  Colombia  for  the  right  to  build  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
Spooner  Act  of  1902  authorized  such  nego- 
tiations and  gave  the  President  power  to 
obtain  "perpetual  control"  over  any  neces- 
sary land  Involving  the  future  canal. 

THE   HAY-BUNAU-VARILLA 

On  November  3,  1903,  the  Panamanians 
rebelled  and  declared  themsevles  a  Repub- 
lic, which  was  recognized  by  the  US  on  the 
6th.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  was  signed. 

Clause  Three  of  the  1903  Treaty  states  that 
Panama  "grants  to  the  United  States  all  the 
rights,  power  and  authority  within  the  zone 
.  .  .  which  the  United  States  would  possess 
and  exercise  as  If  It  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory  within  which  said  lands  and  waters 
are  located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority." 

Since  1904  the  US  has  exercised  the  rights 
of  a  sovereign  in  the  Zone  through  a  Canal 
Zone  Code  and  a  Federal  Court,  as  well  as 
other  rights  and  responsibilities  due  a  terri- 
tory under  US  Jurisdiction. 

By  1914  the  Canal  bad  been  completed.  The 
total  US  Investment  of  roughly  $6  billion  in- 
cluded payment  to  Panama  for   the   land. 


purchasing  private  titles  of  ownership  within 
the  Zone,  the  actual  construction,  and  Its 
continued  maintenance  and  defense. 

Although  amended  In  1936  and  1955  the 
sovereign  and  perpetuity  clauses  of  the  1903 
Treaty  remain  Intact.  In  1936  the  US  re- 
nounced its  right  to  Interfere  In  Panama's 
Internal  affairs. 

CtTRRENT  DISPUTE 

The  1960's  were  years  of  world-wide  politi- 
cal change  and  turmoil,  and  Panama  also 
sought  to  strengthen  her  political  preroga- 
tive, which  centered  around  the  question  of 
whether  the  Zone  rightfully  belonged  to 
Panama,  or  If  It  was  a  "colony"  of  the  US.  In 
January  1964,  two  days  and  nights  of  rioting 
erupted  along  the  border  fence  between 
Panama  and  the  American  Canal  Zone.  Both 
sides  were  held  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
twenty-one  Panamanians  and  four  Ameri- 
cans, but  it  was  found  that  the  National 
Guard  had  delayed  In  taking  preventative 
action  and  that,  among  the  rioters  there  had 
been  some  known  Communist  Infiltrators. 

The  events  of  1964  led  to  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Johnson  administration  to  re- 
nounce U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal,  and 
by  1965  several  agreements  were  reached  in 
which  the  1903  Treaty  would  be  abrogated; 
a  new  treaty  would  effectively  recognize 
Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Zone,  and  the 
Zone  would  be  Integrated  Into  the  Republic. 

In  1967  three  treaty  drafts  were  completed, 
providing  for  the  bilateral  administration  of 
the  Canal,  new  terms  of  Canal  defense,  and 
plans  for  enlarging  the  Canal.  The  treaties, 
however,  were  never  signed. 

Renewed  attempts  to  give  the  Panaman- 
ians control  over  the  Canal  territory  led  in 
1974  to  the  Joint  Statement  of  Principles, 
signed  In  Panama  City.  Brlefiy,  they  state 
that:  a)  a  new  treaty  shall  abrogate  the 
1903  Treaty;  b)  the  concept  of  perpetuity 
shall  be  eliminated,  and  the  new  treaty  shall 
have  a  fixed  termination  date:  c)  the  US 
shall  promptly  give  over  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Panamanian  territory  and  the  Republic  shaU 
grant  the  US  land,  water,  airspace  rights  for 
the  operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  new  treaty:  d)  Panama 
Is  to  receive  an  equitable  share  of  the  ben- 
efits gained  from  the  Canal  operation:  e) 
after  bilateral  administration  Panama  shall 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the  Canal  and 
there  shall  be  bilateral  participation  In  Its 
defense;  and  finally,  f)  provisions  for  en- 
larging the  Canal  capacity  shall  be  consid- 
ered. 

INSTABILITY  BEGETS  CHAOS 

Many  in  Washington  are  worried  that  a 
dramatic  change  in  Canal  policy  could  easily 
undermine  International  trade  exchange,  and 
the  need  for  open  and  stable  shipping  lanes 
remains  vital  for  the  conduct  of  Interna- 
tional economics.  The  International  flow  of 
trade  demands  that  countries  governing  the 
sea  lanes  maintain  a  stable  policy  safeguard 
world  economy.  Panama,  under  Marxist  ideol- 
ogy, economic  hardship  and  political  repres- 
sion does  not  offer  consistent  policy  control 
of  the  Canal,  a  major  trade  artery. 

The  current  question  over  sovereignty  has 
prompted  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists 
groups  in  Panama  to  increase  political  un- 
rest within  the  country,  to  promote  em- 
barrassment of  the  US,  and  to  actualize 
long-range  plans  for  Central  and  South 
America. 

A  rally  of  the  All-China  Students  Federa- 
tion as  far  back  as  1965  specifically  cited 
Panama  for  its  Joint  struggle  toward  "libera- 
tion" and  called  upon  them  to  Join  In  the 
"victory  against  US  Imperallsm". 

The  recent  April  visit  of  Rodrlquez,  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  Panama-Korea  Asso- 
ciation of  Friendship  and  Culture,  to  Kim 
n-sung,  emphasizes  the  growing  recognition 
of  Panamanian  Communists  among  their 
fellow  Communists.  It  also  demonstrates  the 
continued  need  for  proper  control  and  secu- 
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rlty  of  the  Canal  Zone  if  international  free- 
dom of  movement  Is  to  be  ensured. 


LEFTIST  GROtrPS  SEEK  TO  UNDER- 
MINE OUR  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rising 
Tide  of  May  12,  1975,  speaks  out  vigor- 
ously £Uid  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the 
progress  of  leftist  groups  which  seek 
constantly  to  undermine  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  to  destroy  the 
traditions  on  which  our  Nation's  strength 
was  built.  It  is  well  to  know  these  move- 
ments work  beneath  the  surface  to  in- 
filtrate recognized  and  often  respected 
American  groups. 

I  include  the  following: 
Left  Regboups  roa  Post-Viet  Offensive 

AMERICAN    RADICALS    TOCVS    ON    CIA,    RACE, 
ECONOMY,    DEFENSE 

(By  Dan  Holdgrelwe) 

With  the  fall  of  Indochina,  U.S.  radicals  no 
longer  have  the  Vietnam  issue  through  which 
to  expand  their  activities.  In  the  hope  of  cre- 
ating another  Issue  as  effective  as  Vietnam, 
domestic  Marxist-Leninist  groups  are  putting 
energy  into  a  wide  range  of  issues  with  the 
potential  to  portray  the  United  States  as  a 
fascist/imperialist  society. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Moscow-controlled 
Communist  Party  USA  has  shifted  emphasis 
from  its  "anti-racist"  front,  the  National 
Alliance  against  Racist  and  Political  Repres- 
sion, to  criticism  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  of  defense  spending.  The  Social- 
ist Workers  Party  ( Trotsky Ite  Communists) 
has  added  criticism  of  the  current  economic 
crisis  to  its  ongoing  efforts  to  aggravate  racial 
strife  over  Issues  of  forced  busing  and  abor- 
tion and  the  various  neo-Maolst  groups  con- 
tinue to  champion  the  third  world  (including 
oppressed  minorities  In  the  U.S.)  as  the 
nemesis  of  "Imperialism." 

Four  main  issues  seem  to  be  developing  ais 
potential  successors  to  the  anti-Vietnam 
campaign:  criticism  of  U.S.  security  forces, 
especially  the  CIA;  campaigns  against  so- 
called  "racism;"  attempts  to  capitalize  on  the 
problems  of  inflation  and  unemployment; 
and  attacks  on  the  defense  capabilities  of 
the  VS.  and  on  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
world. 

The  Issue  of  U.S.  defense  spending  and 
world  Involvement  appears  to  be  shaping  up 
as  the  best  issue  for  co-operation  among  the 
various  CJommunist  groups,  and  also  the  best 
issue  to  exploit  the  momentum  of  Communist 
victory  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

ATTACK    ON    V.S.    INTERNAL    SECURITY 

This  Issue  has  been  an  object  of  the  Amer- 
ican left  since  the  early  attempts  to  abolish 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities which  finally  bore  fruit  this  year. 
Recently,  however,  the  campaign  has  aroused 
nationwide  attention,  sparked  by  still  un- 
substantiated charges  reported  by  Seymore 
Herst  in  the  New  York  Times.  This  together 
with  the  anti-CIA  exposes  written  by  dis- 
illusioned ex-agents  Philip  Agee  and  Victor 
Marchettl  has  given  the  anti-CIA  campaign 
an  instant  facade  of  legitimacy,  the  like  of 
which  took  years  to  create  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam. 

Only  last  month  the  Communist  Party  USA 
took  steps  to  establish  a  united  front  of  far 
left  critics  of  the  CIA  under  cover  of  a  con- 
ference on  "The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  World  Peace"  held  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. In  addition  to  some  Independent 
leftist  groups  which  the  CP  hopes  to  Influence 
by  the  conference,  the  attendees  included 
numerous  publicly  Identified  CP  memlsers. 


the  widow  of  Chilean  dictator  Salvadore  Al- 
lende,  a  representative  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
(Cambodian  Communist  Insurgents  who  have 
since  taken  control  of  that  country),  and 
U.S.  Congressman  Michael  Harrington,  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  CIA  In  recent  weeks. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  has  been  em- 
phasizing criticism  of  the  FBI,  rather  than 
the  CIA.  According  to  SWP  propaganda,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  harassed 
clvU  rights  activists,  labor  organizers,  and  of 
course  the  SWP  Itself.  The  SWP  has  also  put 
its  support  to  the  campaign  to  rehabilitate 
(posthumously)  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg 
who  provided  details  of  U.S.  atomic  bomb 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  SWP  Is 
trying  to  use  the  Rosenberg  case  to  discredit 
the  American  legal  system. 

The  FBI  is  also  coming  under  attack  for 
Its  response  to  the  terrorist  activities  of  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army.  Under  the  Len- 
inist double  standard,  the  SLA's  murder  and 
kidnapping  doesn't  justify  the  "fascist  re- 
sponse" of  the  FBI  which,  even  In  SWP  prop- 
aganda amount  to  little  more  than  tracking 
down  and  issuing  subpoenas  to  reluctant  wit- 
nesses. 

In  spite  of  the  initial  success  of  the  antl- 
OIA-PBI-etc.  campaigns,  the  lack  of  any  cor- 
roborating evidence  for  the  Initial  sensatlon- 
allstlc  charges  and  increased  sophistication 
In  the  response  of  the  government  to  these 
charges  seem  to  have  dulled  the  potential  of 
this  issue  for  the  immediate  future. 

THE    ATTEMPT   TO    REVIVE    RACISM 

Mindful  of  the  gains  made  by  the  left 
during  the  civil  rights  turmoil  of  the  early 
60's,  and  aware  of  how  attacking  racism  can 
make  a  smokescreen  for  pronouncing  class- 
ism,  all  of  the  major  leftist  groups  have 
sought  to  establish  "anti-racist"  campaigns. 

•  •  •  •  « 
This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  current  racial 

unrest  in  Boston :  Leninist  groups  are  agitat- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  pro-busing/  anti- 
busing  controversy. 

•  *  •  •  • 

In  keeping  with  the  party  line,  the  SWP  Is 
attempting  to  portray  right-wing  terrorism 
as  a  major  threat.  A  handful  of  American 
Nazis  on  the  West  Coast  provide  the  excuse 
for  the  SWP  to  "discover"  an  emerging  men- 
ace of  rightist  terror  against  "progressive" 
movements. 

•  •  •  *  • 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE   AND   FOREIGN 
COMMITMENTS 

The  economic  crisis  also  provides  a  cover 
for  attacks  on  the  U.S.  defense  capacity 
through  campaigns  to  cut  defense  spending. 
The  U.S.  defense  budget  has  been  steadily 
declining,  both  as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP, 
and  in  "real  dollars"  (adjusted  to  discount 
the  effect  of  inflation) . 

Inflation  has  caused  defense  spending  to 
rise  In  dollar  terms,  however;  and  this  Is 
used  by  the  left,  especially  the  CPUSA,  to 
push  for  further  cutbacks  in  defense. 

•  »   .  •  •  • 

The  Trotskylsts  and  neo-Maolsts  have  fo- 
cused on  subversion  within  the  Armed  Forces 
and  demanding  amnesty  for  Vietnam-era 
deserters,  servicemen  convicted  of  subversive 
activities,  etc. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Four  areas  figure  prominently  in  Leftist 

propaganda  at  present:  Portugal,  Puerto  Rico, 
Southern  Africa,  and  Korea.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  the  U.S.  will  give  much-needed  aid  to 
the  democratic  parties  in  Portugal  who  are 
being  suppressed  by  the  Portuguese  Com- 
munist Party,  with  heavy  fundmg  from 
Moscow.  In  all  likelihood  therefore,  Portugal 
will  quietly  become  a  Soviet  satellite. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  have  been  pe- 
rennial   Issues   with   the   Communists,    but 
there  seems  to  have  been  minimal  Increase  In 


their  emphasis,  possibly  because  they  have 
been  unreponslve  to  U.S.  pressure  In  the  past 
and  have  never  caught  the  Interest  of  the 
American  public. 

Where  the  propaganda  of  the  radical  left 
has  Indicated  a  new  move  is  In  Asia.  The  rest 
of  Indochina  will  probably  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists without  much  notice  being  taken  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  pro-Chinese  Na- 
tional Guardian  has  already  published  an 
editorial  headlined  "Korea  Next"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  North  Korean  dictator  Kim  n  Simg's 
visit  to  Mainland  China  to  meet  with  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

•  •  •  •  * 
The  President  of  Korea,  Park  Chung  Hee,  is 

presently  suffering  a  bad  media  image  in  the 
US.,  while  detente  with  China  has  led  to  an 
increasingly  favorable  image  of  Asian  Com- 
munism. 

*  •  *  •  « 
Korea  together  with  the  issue  of  defense 

budgets  and  America's  role  In  the  world,  is 
also  more  Important  to  the  ultimate  goal  of 
Isolation  and  encirclement  of  the  United 
States  which  was  laid  down  by  the  Comintern 
prior  to  the  Sino-Soviet  split. 


AUTO  EMISSIONS  AND  THE 
SULFATE  ISSUE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  congressional  recess 
just  ended  the  White  House  announced 
its  latest  recommendation  on  auto  emis- 
sion standards.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  is  not  the  first  recommendation 
the  President  has  made  on  this  subject; 
it  is  merely  his  latest,  and  I  might  add, 
his  worse.  The  earlier  recommendation 
that  most  are  familiar  with  is  contained 
in  H.R.  2650,  the  bill  that  was  the  subject 
of  a  recent  Presidential  calendar  tearing 
exercise.  Well,  now  it  appears  the  Presi- 
dent has  changed  his  mind  on  one  of  his 
major  recommendations — auto  emission 
standards.  Other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  had  different  recom- 
mendations all  along,  most  notably  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which 
has  enforcement  responsibility  over  this 
issue. 

There  have  also  been  new  develop- 
ments since  the  earlier  recommendation. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
decided  that  the  catalytic  converter  was 
the  producer  of  a  sulfuric  acid  health 
risk  that  required  a  freeze  in  the  auto 
pollution  controls  at  the  present  levels 
for  2  years,  and  a  subsequent  EPA  deci- 
sion that  determined  that  it  was  in  the 
public  health  interest  to  not  freeze  auto 
emission  standards  in  California  at  all. 
In  addition  to  the  EPA's  decision  to  not 
delay  auto  emission  standards  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
entered  the  picture  again.  This  time  the 
NAS  convened  the  key  people  from  their 
earlier  studies  to  review  all  relevant  data, 
and  this  past  June  they  issued  a  short, 
but  unambiguous  report  that  said  auto 
pollution  control  efforts  should  continue 
as  scheduled,  sulfuric  acid  problems  can 
be  prevented,  and  fuel  economy  goals  can 
be  achieved,  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  any  delays. 

I  mention  this  background  mainly  to 
bring  this  issue  into  focus.  The  Presi- 
dent's most  recent  decision  was  based, 
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not  on  the  advice  of  the  agency  which 
is  responsible  for  the  public  health,  nor 
on  the  advice  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  has  been  studying  this 
issue  all  along.  The  President  actually 
does  not  make  it  clear  on  whose  advice  he 
is  acting.  His  press  release  leads  one  to 
conclude  that  this  policy  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  meet  fuel 
economy  goals.  The  public  health  issue 
is  one  that  is  of  serious  concern  to  me, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
scheduled  hearings  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment  and  the  Atmos- 
phere. The  fuel  economy  issue  hardly 
needs  another  hearing.  The  weight  of  the 
vehicle  is  the  primary  determinant  in 
fuel  economy.  Other  factors  play  a  much 
smaller  role  in  fuel  economy,  such  as 
automatic     transmissions,     air     condi- 
tioners,  and  pollution  control  devices. 
Not  all  pollution  control  devices  cause 
losses  in  fuel  economy,  and  even  those 
that  do  only  contribute  a  small  percent- 
age to  the  overall  fuel  economy  of  a  car. 
A  definitive  statement  was  made  on  this 
subject  in  a  joint  report  to  the  Congress 
which  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  entitled 
"Potential  for  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Econ- 
omy Improvement"  and  submitted  on 
October   24,    1974.   This   report  clearly 
stated  that  both  a  40 -percent  increase  in 
fuel  economy,  the  President's  1980  fleet 
average   goal,   and   the   auto   emission 
standards  could  be  met.  In  other  words, 
no  delay  in  auto  emission  standards  was 
necessary  in  order  to  make  fuel  economy 
gains.  Other  studies  since  that  time,  in- 
cluding one  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  have  reinforced  this  conclu- 
sion. I  might  add  that  all  studies  have 
shown  that  the  costs  of  achieving  both 
goals  simultaneously  are  small. 

The  sulfuric  acid  emissions  problem  is 
more  serious,  largely  because  there  are, 
or  appear  to  be,  more  unknowns.  Among 
the  unknowns  are  the  health  effects  of 
given  levels  of  aerosol  sulfates,  especially 
when  compared  to  the  much  better 
known  health  effects  of  oxidants,  nitro- 
gen oxides,  and  carbon  monoxide,  all  pol- 
lutants which  should  be  reduced  by  the 
use  of  the  same  device  that  causes  the 
formation  of  sulfuric  acid  mists,  the 
catalytic  converter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  a  rather  detailed 
statement  on  this  issue  on  March  10,  on 
pages  5952-5953  of  the  Record,  and 
rather  than  repeat  that  statement  here, 
I  wish  to  refer  my  colleagues  to  it.  My 
basic  point  was  that  because  of  the  in- 
creased formation  of  acid  sulfate  aero- 
sols with  the  use  of  the  catalytic  con- 
verter, and  the  fact  that  most  new 
automobiles  already  have  catalytic  con- 
verters; gasoline  should  be  desulfurized 
beginning  now. 

In  another  statement  on  the  issue  of 
auto  emissions,  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
on  June  9,  page  17963-17965,  conclu- 
sions of  the  most  recent  Academy  re- 
view. Given  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  President's  recent  recommendation 
to  the  Congress,  which  is  as  nearly  op- 
posite as  one  can  get  from  what  the 
Academy  experts  recommended,  and 
since  the  President  claimed  that  "we  have 
carefully    sui-veyed    this    matter    with 


many  scientists  and  other  qualified 
authorities,"  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
to  find  out  just  who  did  advise  this 
course  of  action,  and  why.  The  hearings 
before  the  Environment  and  the  Atmos- 
phere Subcommittee,  which  began  to- 
day, will  attempt  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  this 
issue  is  sometimes  obscured  by  the  vast 
array  of  problems  that  confront  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  only  because  the  health  of 
millions  of  Americans  is  at  stake  that 
I  am  asking  your  indulgence  and  your 
attention  to  this  issue.  Automobiles  still 
account  for  more  than  half  of  all  of  the 
air  pollution  in  this  country.  In  the  major 
cities  the  problem  is  much  worse.  We 
have  made  some  progress,  but  only  be- 
cause in  previous  years,  previous  Con- 
gresses refused  to  be  blackmailed  by  the 
auto  industries.  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  consider  the  future  before 
they  decide  that  they  will  support  delays 
in  auto  emission  controls.  I  understand 
from  press  reports  that  many  formerly 
adamant  defenders  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
are  now  making  compromises  and  sup- 
porting a  2-year  delay,  in  contrast  to  the 
President's  current  proposal  for  a  4-year 
delay.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  review  the  background  on  this 
issue  before  they  agree  to  even  a  2-year 
delay.  In  1970  we  agreed,  over  the  stren- 
uous objections  of  Detroit,  to  clean  up 
auto  exhausts  by  1975.  This  is  1975,  but 
the  deadline  has  been  pushed  back  to 
1978.  That  is  a  3-year  delay.  An  addi- 
tional 2-year  delay  would  mean  10  years, 
versus  the  original  5  years,  for  the  auto 
companies  to  clean  up.  It  is  significant 
that  foreign  manufacturers  had,  or  de- 
monstrated that  they  could  have  met 
this  goal,  on  schedule.  If  anyone  has  any 
questions  about  this  issue,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  review  the  relevant  docu- 
ments, or  contact  me  and  I  will  try  to 
provide  answers  to  your  questions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  have  all  of 
the  answers,  I  have  many  questions  my- 
self. Others  who  have  spent  more  time 
on  this  subject  than  myself  also  have 
questions.  But  there  are  also  many  more 
answers  than  there  were  in  the  past.  I 
hate  to  harp  on  this,  but  the  most  recent 
Academy  recommendations,  which  were 
made  with  the  best  available  advice,  are 
nearly  opposite  to  those  made  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  a  few  days  ago.  The  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  listed  the  par- 
ticipants in  its  proceedings  and  the 
names  of  those  who  endorsed  their  con- 
clusions. This  is  a  distinguished  list,  one 
that  President  Ford  should  have  con- 
sulted before  he  made  his  recommenda- 
tions. I  intend  to  find  out,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, who  President  Ford  did  consult, 
but  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  names  and  identifica- 
tions of  the  Acadelny  people,  who  pre- 
pared this  report: 
Report  of  the  Conference  on  Air  Quality 

AND        AUTOMOBH-E        EMISSIONS,        MAY        5, 

1975 

The  report  has  been  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  NRC  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
cedures. 

Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald,  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  Natural  Resources. 

Herbert  A.  Simon,  Chairman,  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Air  Quality  Studies. 


J.  Ross  Macdonaid,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions. 

Herschel  E.  GrlfiBn,  Chairman,  Committee, 
on  Medical  and  Biological  Effects  of  Environ- 
mental Pollutants. 

CONFERENCE     PARTICIPANTS 

T.  Timothy  Crocker,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia CoUege  of  Medicine. 

Donald  N.  Dewees,  University  of  Toronto. 

James  A.  Fay,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Richard  L.  Garwin,  IBM  Corporation. 

Bernard  D.  Goldstein,  New  York  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center. 

Herschel  E.  Griffin,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

A.  J.  Haagen-Smit,  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Vladimir  Haensel,  Universal  Oil  Products 
Co. 

Joe  W.  Hlghtower,  Rice  University. 

Gregory  K.  Ingram,  Harvard  University. 

James  E.  A.  John,  University  of  Toledo. 

Spurgeon  M.   Keeny,  The  MITRE  Corp. 

Lester    Lave,    Carnegie-Mellon    University. 

Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 

J.  Ross  Macdonaid,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Ian  C.  T.  Nlsbet,  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society. 

Ellen  Quackenbush,  Arthur  D.  Little 
Company. 

Robert  F.  Sawyer,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Carl  M.  Shy.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Herbert  Simon,  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity. 

Jan  A.  J.  Stolwijk.  Pierce  Foundation 
Laboratory. 

John  Trljonls,  TRW  Inc. 

NAS    STAFF 

Richard  A.  Carpenter. 
E.  W.  Evans. 
Raphael  Kasper. 
Larry  Moss. 
John  Redmond. 
William  Robertson  rv. 
Theodore  Schad. 
James  Wright. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  hearing  sched- 
ule of  the  Subcommittee  on  Environment 
and  the  Atmosphere,  along  with  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  that  should  put  the  is- 
sue of  sulfates  in  the  proper  perspective. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  Science  and  Technology  now 
has  available,  as  a  committee  print,  a 
Congressional  Research  Sei-vice  report  on 
the  issue  of  sulfates  which  should  be 
helpful  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
this  important  issue. 

The  hearing  schedule  and  statement 
follow : 

Sulfates — Hearings  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Relating  to  Sulfates  in  the 
Atmosphere 

The  purpose  of  these  oversight  hearings  is 
to  find  out  whether  and  how  EPA's  research 
program  Is  developing  the  Information  base 
needed  for  rational  regulatory  action.  Put 
another  way,  does  EPA  have  a  research  strat- 
egy with  respect  to  sulfates,  and  is  this  strat- 
egy consistent  with  the  goals  and  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act?  Is  EPA  moving  to  close 
the  gaps  m  our  knowledge? 

There  are  several  specific  considerations. 
Ultimately  standards  should  be  based  on 
health  and  welfare  effects.  If  harm  could  be 
demonstrated  clearly  there  would  be  less  di- 
visive controversy  and  wasteful  delay  in 
meeting  clean  air  goals.  What  Is  EPA  doing 
to  elucidate  health  and  welfare  effects?  Ef- 
fects must  be  expressed  In  terms  of  exposure, 
or  air  quality,  which  is  difficult  to  measure. 
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What  Is  EPA  doing  to  Improve  Its  monitor- 
ing ability?  Air  quality  Is  controlled  by  con- 
trolling emissions.  What  are  EPA's  research 
efforts  In  control?  What  are  the  unanswered 
questions  in  emission  control?  What  trade- 
offs must  be  made  in  deciding  on  control 
strategies? 

Heasincs    on    Reseabcr    and    Development 

Related  to  Sulfates  in  the  Atmosphere 

Tuesday,  July  8 — Automotive  Emission — 
1:30  p.m.,  2318  Rayburn  House  Office  BuUd- 
ing: 

Professor  Joe  Hightower,  Rice  University, 
"Catalyst  Technology." 

Mr.  John  Moran,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  "Sulfate  Emissions." 

Dr.  Steven  MUler,  AVRAM,  "Auto  Emissions 
In  Perspective." 

Mr.  Ernest  S.  Starkman.  Vice  President  of 
Environmental  Activities  Staff,  General 
Motors. 

Mr.  Herbert  Mlsch,  Vice  President  of  En- 
gineering Staff.  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Mr.  Max  Teague,  Chief  Research  Scientist, 
Chrysler  Corporation. 

Wednesday,  July  9 — Background  and  Ef- 
fects— 10  am.,  2325  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building: 

Dr.  George  Hidy,  General  Manager,  Western 
Technical  Center,  Environmental  Research 
&  Technology,  "Atmospheric  Formation  of 
Sulfates." 

Professor  Ellis  Cowling,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  "Ecological  Effects." 

Dr.  Carl  Shy.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, "Health  Effects." 

Friday.  July  11 — Stationary  Source  Emis- 
sions— 10  ajn.,  2325  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building: 

Mr.  Carl  Beard.  West  Virginia  Air  Pollution 
Control  Commission,  "Use  of  Intermittent 
and  Tall-Stack  Control  Strategies." 

Professor  Howard  Hesketh.  Southern  Illi- 
nois University.  "Control  Technology." 

Mr.  Donald  O.  Allen.  Vice  President,  New 
England  Electrical  Systems,  "Power  Plant 
Emissions." 

Mr.  Stanley  Greenfleld.  Greenfield,  Atta- 
way  and  Tyler.  "Power  Plant  Emissions." 

Monday.  July  14 — Research  Strategies — 10 
a.m.,  2325  Rayburn  House  Office  Building: 

Mr.  John  HIU.  Deputy  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration. 

Dr.  John  Finklea.  Director.  NIOSH,  "Re- 
search Strategy." 

Dr.  Wilson  K.  Talley.  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Research  and  Development,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  "EPA  Research 
Strategy." 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  552.  REQUEST- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PROVIDE 
INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  THE 
SALE  OF  HAWK  AND  REDEYE  MIS- 
SILES TO  JORDAN 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REcoaD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  26,  1975,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  met  In  open  session 
to  consider  House  Resolution  552. 

By  voice  vote,  the  committee  approved 
a  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  a  bona 
fide  'privileged  resolution  of  inquiry" 
under  the  House  rules. 

House  Resolution  552,  requesting  the 
President  to  provide  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives certain  information  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  Hawk  and  Redeye  mis- 
siles to  Jordan,  was  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  on 
June  18.  1975.  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 


On  the  following  day.  the  Chair  for- 
warded the  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  requesting  his  prompt 
comments.  A  reply  from  the  White  House 
was  received  on  June  25,  1975. 

At  the  outset  of  the  meeting,  the  com- 
mittee heard  a  statement  from  the  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  executive 
branch  response  to  the  resolution  was 
Inadequate. 

During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  552  the  privileged 
status  of  the  resolution,  under  the  House 
rules,  was  questioned  on  the  grounds  that 
It  requires  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  President  with  respect  to  certain  in- 
formation sought  in  the  resolution. 

According  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
may  not  be  accorded  privileged  status  if 
it  requires  investigations — paragraph 
857. 

It  appears  that  the  information  sought 
in  the  following  instances  in  House  Reso- 
lution 552,  would  require  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President  in  order 
to  furnish  the  requested  information. 

Example:  Paragraph  I  inquires  as  to 
"how  and  when  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  the 
Hawk  missile  system  was  initiated."  This 
would  require  an  investigation  by  the 
President  to  determine  where  and  when 
the  idea  of  the  sale  originated,  and  how 
the  whole  sale  procedure  was  set  in  mo- 
tion. The  sale  might  have  been  initiated 
from  within  the  private  sector  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad  or  within  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or 
within  a  foreign  government. 

The  second  clause  of  paragraph  1  con- 
firms this  interpretation  as  it  describes 
the  information  sought  as  "including 
the  date,  nature,  and  substance  of  the 
first  approach  of  the  Government  of  Jor- 
dan to  any  agency  of  the  United  States." 
Thus  the  request  for  information  in  par- 
agraph 1  is  not  limited  to  that  informa- 
tion which  would  not  require  an  investi- 
gation to  develop. 

Example:  Paragraph  2  Inquires  what 
military  equipment,  in  addition  to  the 
Hawk  missile  system,  "was  sought  by 
Jordan."  It  would  be  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible for  the  President  to  advise  the 
Congress  if  Jordan  was  trying  to  obtain 
military  equipment — rifles,  machlneguna, 
ammunition,  and  so  on — from  any  non- 
U.S.  source  or  even  from  U.S.  commercial 
channels.  Initial  Inquiries  could  have 
been  made  without  the  U.S.  Government 
knowing  anything  about  them. 

Example:  Paragraph  9  requests  "any 
reactions"  of  the  Government  of  Jordan 
to  any  letter  of  offer.  The  reaction  of  the 
Government  of  Jordan  to  such  a  letter 
could  take  many  forms.  Any  such  reac- 
tion may  or  may  not  be  made  known  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  Therefore,  the 
President  might  be  forced  to  conduct  an 
investigation  to  determine  such  reac- 
tions. 

Example:  Paragraph  10  inquires  about 
the  "details  of  any  financing  arrange- 
ments made  by  Jordan"  for  the  Hawk 
sale.  This,  too,  would  inquire  an  inves- 
tigation. Our  Government  may  not  be 
privy  to  such  information.  Some  of  It 
may  involve  confidential  arrangements 
between  Jordan  and  some  other  govern- 
ment or  a  private  financial  institution. 


Example:  Paragraph  18  seeks  "the 
relevant  portions  of  all  agreements,  doc- 
uments, letters,  memorandums,  and/or 
other  written  material  in  the  possession 
of  the  executive  branch  which  relate  to 
all  contacts,  in  person  or  otherwise,  be- 
tween personnel  of  the  executive  branch, 
including  employees  of  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments,  and  any  representa- 
tives of  private  industry  with  respect,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  Hawk  missile 
sale."  The  information  sought  in  this 
paragraph  is  so  widely  diffused  through 
the  executive  branch  that  its  collection 
would  clearlj-  require  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment in  order  to  apprise  the  House  of 
what  transpired  in  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  on  Jime  26, 1975, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  reasons 
which  motivated  the  committee  to  table 
House  Resolution  552. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  texts  of  the  resolution  and  the 
Chair's  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
the  White  House: 

H.  Res.  552 

Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  requested 

to  provide,  not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 

adoption  of  this  resolution,  to  the  House  of 

Representatives,  the  following  information: 

(1)  How  and  when  the  sale  to  Jordan  of 
the  Hawk  missile  system  was  initiated,  in- 
cluding the  date,  nature,  and  substance  of 
the  first  approach  of  the  Government  of 
Jordan  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  What  military  equipment,  if  any,  in 
addition  to  the  Hawk  missile  system  was 
sought  by  Jordan  at  or  about  the  time  of 
this  approach. 

(3)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  and  any  recorded  conclusions  made 
by  that  office  with  respect  to  the  significance, 
potential  Impact,  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

(4)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  any 
recorded  conclusions  made  by  the  Bureau 
with  respect  to  the  potential  impact  of  the 
requested  sale  upon  United  States  foreign 
policy  In  general,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East,  In  particular,  including  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  the  requested  sale  on  the 
balance  of  power  In  the  Middle  East,  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  the  defense  of  Israel  and 
Israeli-administered  territory,  relations  be- 
tween Jordan  and  the  other  Arab  States,  re- 
lations between  Jordan  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
relations  between  Jordan  and  the  Palestin- 
ians, the  political  stability  of  Jordan,  includ- 
ing the  maintenance  in  power  of  the  Hussein 
regime,  and  the  economic  conditions  In 
Jordan. 

(5)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  systems  project  manager  of 
a  military  service,  and  any  recorded  conclu- 
sions of  that  manager  with  respect  to  the 
sale,'  including  conclusions  as  to  price,  de- 
livery date,  and  private  Industry  production 
needs,  together  with  any  record  of  the  fac- 
tors and  considerations  that  manager 
brought  to  bear  In  making  those  conclusions. 

(6)  Whether  and  when  a  price  and  advisa- 
bility statement  was  prepared  by  the  systems 
project  manager  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quested sale,  and  the  contents  of  that  state- 
ment. 

(7)  Whether  the  statement  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (6)  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan,  and  any  reactions  of  that 
Government  to  the  statement. 

(8)  The  identity  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  In  the  executive  branch,  including 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
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Defense,  and  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Interagency  Security  Assistance  Program  Re- 
view Committee,  who  evaluated  the  request, 
when  each  such  evaluation  was  made,  and 
any  recorded  conclusions  of  each  evaluating 
person  as  to  the  potential  Unpiact  of  the  re- 
quested sale  on  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
Middle  East,  relations  with  Israel,  the  de- 
fease of  Israel  and  Israeli-administered  ter- 
ritory, relations  between  Jordan  and  the 
Arab  States,  relations  between  Jordan  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  relations  between  Jordan 
and  the  Palestinians,  the  political  stability 
of  Jordan,  including  the  maintenance  In 
power  of  the  Hussein  regime,  and  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  Jordan. 

(9)  The  contents  of  any  letter  of  offer  pre- 
pared with  respect  to  the  requested  sale, 
and  whether  such  a  letter  of  offer  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  of  Jordan,  to- 
gether with  any  reactions  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  any  such  letter  so  presented. 

(10)  The  details  of  any  financing  arrange- 
ments made  by  Jordan  for  such  sale,  includ- 
ing sources  of  funds,  cash,  and  credit  terms, 
and  any  other  explicit  or  Implicit  conditions 
of  financing. 

(11)  At  what  point,  if  any.  the  sale  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
as  amended. 

(12)  The  detailed  substance  of  the  com- 
munication (and  Its  date)  of  the  favorable 
disposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  requested  sale,  and  whether 
any  conditions  were  placed  by  the  United 
States  on  the  making  public  of  the  fact  or 
substance  of  such  communication. 

(13)  The  date  and  substance  of  the  first 
announcement  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  the  sale,  and  the  recorded  concUi- 
sions.  If  any,  of  the  executive  branch  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  announcement  on  United 
States  relations  with  Israel  and  Jordanian 
relations  with  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  other  Arab  States,  and  the  Pales- 
tinians. 

(14)  A  description  of  the  function,  pur- 
pose, mode  of  operation,  and  offensive  and 
defensive  capabilities  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal components  of  the  Hawk  missile  system. 

(15)  The  Identities  of  those  nations  to 
which  the  United  States  has  furnished,  or  to 
which  the  United  States  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  furnish,  directly  or  indirectly,  each 
of  the  components  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(14). 

(16)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and  or  other  written  material  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate  to 
all  precautions  being  taken  to  Insure  that 
access  to  the  Hawk  missile  system,  and  to 
technical  information  about  Its  components, 
whether  sold  or  given  to  Jordan,  does  not  ex- 
tend, directly  or  Indirectly,  beyond  Jordanian 
personnel. 

(17)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and  or  other  written  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  executive  branch  which  relate 
to  all  precautions  being  taken  to  Insure  that 
neither  the  Hawk  missile  system  nor  any  of 
its  components  falls  under  the  command, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
of  other  than  Jordanian  personnel.  Including 
any  steps  which  are  being  or  which  shall  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  agree- 
ments for  Joint  military  command  between 
Jordan  and  any  other  country. 

(18)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and  or  other  written  material  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  executive  branch  which  relate 
to  all  contacts.  In  person  or  otherwise,  be- 
tween personnel  of  the  executive  branch, 
including  employees  of  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments,  and  any  representatives  at  pri- 
vate Industry  with  respect,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  the  Hawk  missile  sale.  "Repreeenta- 
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tlves  of  private  Industry"  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  all  Raytheon  Company  employees 
and  agents,  all  employees  and  agents  of 
manufacturers  of  components  of  the  Hawk 
missile  system,  and  all  employees  and  agents 
of  any  finance  Institution  (Including  finance 
Institutions  controlled  or  affiliated  with  any 
foreign  government) . 

(19)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  executive  branch  which  relate 
to  all  sales  commissions  or  fees  related.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Hawk  missile  system 
sale,  payable  by  any  entity  Involved  In  the 
sale  to  any  person. 

(20)  With  respect  to  the  Redeye  antiair- 
craft missile  system,  all  of  the  information 
sought  by  this  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
Hawk  missile  system. 


Committee  on 
International  Relations, 

June  19,  1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Tlie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest your  comments  on  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  which  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
on  June  18,  1975,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

Enclosed  are  two  copies  of  the  Resolution, 
H.  Res.  552,  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
vide to  the  House  of  Representatives  certain 
information  relating  to  the  sale  of  Hawk  and 
Redeye  missiles  to  Jordan. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  must  act  on 
this  resolution  within  seven  (7)  legislative 
days  beginning  today.  We  will  appreciate 
receiving  your  comments  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  no  later  than  June  25,  1975. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  Morgan, 

Chairman. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  25,  1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  Morgan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  the 
request  for  information  stated  in  H.  Res.  552 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  happy 
to  provide  Information  to  the  Committee  to 
clarify  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  both  the  HAWK 
and  REDEYE  anti-aircraft  missile  systems. 
Answers  to  the  specific  questions  posed  in 
House  Resolution  552  are  attached. 

Both  sales  were  undertaken  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  appropriate  agencies 
and  officials  of  the  Government  and  after 
carefully  weighing  all  factors  bearing  on 
U.S.  interests  In  the  area  and  our  relation- 
ship with  Jordan.  This  particular  transaction 
was  not  taken  in  Isolation,  but  was  con- 
sidered In  the  overall  perspective  of  past, 
current,  and  projected  events  throughout  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  policies  of  other  states 
toward  the  Middle  East. 

Our  relationship  with  Jordan  has  for  many 
years  been  mutually  beneficial.  Jordan  has 
supported  our  broader  goals  in  the  Middle 
East,  has  encouraged  moderation,  and  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  peace  of  the 
region.  The  length  of  the  boundary  between 
Jordan  and  Israeli-administered  territory  on 
the  West  Bank  and  at  Jordan's  geographic 
location  between  Israel,  Syria,  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia  makes  clear  the  Importance  of 
a  moderate  Jordan  with  close  ties  to  the 
United  States  as  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  regional  stability  and  tranquility. 

An  essential  element  In  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  relationship  has  been  the  ability 
of  Jordan  to  protect  Itself  from  attack  and 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  assistance  In  enabling  It  to 
maintain  such  an  ability.  For  this  reason 
we  have  collaborated  closely  In  helping  Jor- 
dan meet  Its  legitimate  defense  needs  since 


1970,  In  the  wake  of  Jordanian  actions  to 
repel  outside  attack,  suppress  Palestinian 
Fedayeen  activity  Internally  and  generally 
establish  security.  Since  that  time,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  undertaken  to  replace  com- 
bat losses  and  assist  in  the  modernization 
of  the  Jordanian  armed  forces.  There  have 
been  regular  meetings  at  least  once  a  year 
since  1970  between  top  level  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  and  Jordanian  military  estab- 
lishments. Congress  has  supported  this  policy 
by  appropriating  the  following  security 
assistance  funds: 

Grant  materiel  (millions) : 

1970 $.2 

1971 28.9 

1972 38.0 

1973 33.5 

1974 39.0 

1975 - 59.9 

FMS  credits: 

1970 0 

1971 — $30 

1972 10 

1973 —  0 

1974 0 

1975 - 30 

Jordan's  need  for  an  air  defense  capability 
and  Its  supply  by  the  United  States  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the 
two  countries  since  that  time.  The  October 
1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  gave  particular 
urgency  to  this  question.  Jordan,  alone 
among  Its  neighbors,  hais  no  viable  air  de- 
fense system  and  Its  Interest  In  improving 
its  air  defense  capabilities  g^ew  as  a  result 
of  Increasing  quantities  of  sophisticated  ajr- 
craft  in  the  Inventories  of  neighboring  stafes 
and  the  offers  to  Jordan  of  air  defense  weap- 
onry manufactured  In  the  USSR  and  West- 
ern Europe.  The  U.S.  supply  of  some  type 
of  air  defense  system  for  Jordan  thus  became 
a  gauge  of  our  relationship  to  that  country 
and  our  support  for  Its  moderate  policies 
during  a  period  when  It  was  Increasingly 
under  pressure  and  Isolated  from  other  Arab 
countries  precisely  because  of  its  moderate 
stand. 

Within  this  framework.  In  principle  In 
Februrary  1975,  the  Jordanian  request  was 
reviewed  comprehensively  within  the  U.S. 
Government  during  1974,  and  In  early  1975 
the  Defense  Department  conducted  a  study 
based  on  In-country  review  of  Jordanian  air 
defense  requirements.  The  findings  of  the 
study  team,  together  with  comments  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and 
further  specific  requests  by  the  Jordanians 
were  reviewed  by  the  President  prior  to 
reaching  a  decision  in  principle  In  February 
1975,  which  was  communicated  to  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  on  April  29.  Agreement  was 
reached  on  a  modest  air  defense  system  and 
training  package,  to  be  phased  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  The  details  of  the  agreement, 
including  the  Letter  of  Offer,  are  now  being 
worked  out. 

In  providing  the  Committee  with  Informa- 
tion on  these  two  arms  sales  we  have  done 
our  best  to  be  responsive  to  the  requests  con- 
tained In  H.R.  552.  As  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mittee will  recognize  and  appreciate,  many 
of  the  questions  seek  Information  which  Is 
related  to  the  security  posture  of  a  friendly 
country  with  which  we  have  had  a  long  and 
extensive  military  supply  relationship.  Unau- 
thorized exposure  of  certain  details  might 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  Jordan,  as  well 
as  our  close  relationship  with  that  country. 
Other  questions  seek  Information  about  a 
contracting  process  which  Is  not  yet  complete. 
StUl  other  questions  touch  on  the  nature  of 
advice  and  recommendations  provided  to  the 
President  and  are  directly  related  to  Execu- 
tive Branch  Internal  decision  processes. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  made  every  effort 
within  these  constraints  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  information  we  believe  ade- 
quate to  an  understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  policies  underlying  the  President's  decl- 
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Blon  to  provide  HAWK  and  REDEYE  mlMllea 
to  Jordan.  Therefore,  we  believe  H.R.  552  la 
unnecessary. 

Sincerely, 

Max  L.  FaiEDzasDOKr, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

(1)  How  and  when  the  sale  to  Jordan  of 
the  Hawk  and  Redeyes  missile  system  were 
Initiated,  including  the  date,  nature,  and 
substance  of  the  first  approach  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jordan  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States?  and 

(2)  What  military  equipment,  if  any.  In 
addition  to  the  Hawk  and  Redeye  missile 
systems  were  sought  by  Jordan  at  or  about 
the  time  of  this  approach? 

ANSWER 

The  Armed  forces  of  Jordan  have  felt  a 
need  for  an  air  defense  system  since  the  1967 
war.  This  need  was  clearly  stated  In  1970, 
at  the  time  of  the  Syrian  Incursion  Into 
Jordan  and  was  confirmed  In  the  findings 
of  the  U.S.  o£9clal8  who  conducted  an  analy- 
sis of  Jordanian  military  needs  at  that  time. 
However,  at  that  point  the  degree  of  severity 
of  the  air  threat,  and  the  defensive  capabili- 
ties of  air  defense  missile  systems  were  not 
fiiUy  recognized.  A  higher  priority  and  ur- 
gency was  placed  on  ground  equipment,  such 
as  tanks,  and  Jordan  had  tight  budgetary 
restraints.  For  these  reasons,  Jordan  did  not 
press  Its  request,  although  It  had  communi- 
cated to  the  USO  Its  desire  for  air  defense 
weapons.  Including  Hawks  and  Redeyes. 

Subsequently,  In  March  1973,  the  United 
States  was  asked  to  reevaluate  the  military 
requirements  for  Jordan.  Again  the  need  for 
an  air  defense  system  was  stated  by  the 
Jordanian  military,  understood  by  the  U.S. 
analysts,  but  relegated  to  a  lesser  priority. 
Air  defense  was  not  Included  In  subsequent 
arms  transfers  stemming  from  the  early  1973 
analysis. 

The  October  1973  Mideast  war  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  vulnerability  of  Jordanian 
ground  forces  to  air  attack.  As  a  result,  Jor- 
danian pressures  to  obtain  air  defense  be- 
came Intense.  These  concerns  were  clearly 
stated  to  the  United  States  on  many  occa- 
sions by  many  representatives  of  the  Jor- 
danian Oovemment. 

The  extensive  arms  request  list  which 
Jordan  submitted  In  December  1973  Included 
a  mix  of  anti-tank  weapons,  armor,  artillery, 
and  aircraft  and  three  types  of  air  defense 
weapons  in  addition  to  the  Hawk:  the  Red- 
eye missile,  the  Chaparral  missile,  and  the 
Vulcan  anti-aircraft  gun.  This  represented 
the  point  In  time  when  very  serious  consider- 
ation began  on  providing  air  defense  systems. 
At  a  conference  held  In  1974,  the  US  and 
Jordanian  representatives  agreed  to  consider 
only  a  much  reduced  version  of  the  December 
request  as  the  basis  for  a  grant  aid  and  FMS 
credit  program  to  be  funded  In  FT  1975.  The 
resulting  abbreviated  list  Included  no  air  de- 
fense weapons:  however,  Jordanian  repre- 
sentatives Indicated  their  continued  Interest 
In  obtaining  such  equipment. 

(3)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  and  any  recorded  conclusions  made 
by  that  office  with  respect  to  the  significance, 
potential  Impact,  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

ANSWEX 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
as  well  as  all  other  appropriate  and  con- 
cerned portions  of  the  Executive  have  been 
Involved  in  constant  evaluation  and  analysis 
of  all  aspects  of  arms  transactions  with  the 
Oovemment  of  Jordan  since  the  inception 
of  our  close  military  supply  relationship  In 
1970.  The  analysis  has  been  under  constant 
review  and  modification  to  reflect  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Middle  East  situation,  and  the 
objectives  of  United  States  foreign  policy 


In  the  region.  Conclusions  and  assessments 
from  that  office  have  been  integrated  Into 
other  studies  and  are  reflected  In  the  flna] 
decisions  In  the  matter. 

(4)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  any 
recorded  conclusions  made  by  the  Bureau 
with  respect  to  the  potential  Impact  of  the 
requested  sale  upon  United  States  foreign 
jjoUcy  In  general,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East,  In  particular.  Including  the 
potential  Impact  of  the  requested  sale  on 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  Middle  East,  re- 
lations with  Israel,  the  defense  of  Israel  and 
Israeli-administered  territory,  relations  be- 
tween Jordan  and  the  other  Arab  States, 
relations  between  Jordan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  relations  between  Jordan  and  the 
Palestinians,  the  political  stability  of  Jordan, 
Including  the  maintenance  in  power  of  the 
Hussein  regime,  and  the  economic  conditions 
In  Jordan. 

ANSWER 

The  Department  of  State,  including  the 
Bureaus  of  Politico-Military  Affairs  and  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  considered 
thoroughly  the  potential  Impact  of  the  Jor- 
danian request  upon  United  States  foreign 
policy  In  general  and  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East.  The  absence  of  even  a  nominal 
air  defense  system  for  Jordan  had  become,  by 
late  1974,  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  Government  of  Jordan  and  Its 
army,  their  attitudes  toward  the  United 
States  and  the  overall  policy  which  Jordan 
would  pursue  in  the  future.  Morale  among 
the  Jordanian  Armed  Forces  had  deteriorated 
as  a  result  of  their  vulnerability  to  air  at- 
tacks, yet  a  loyal,  effective  army  is  clearly  an 
Indispensable  support  for  King  Hussein  and 
his  jjollcles.  Neighboring  countries  such  as 
Syria  and  Iraq  had  excellent  air  defense 
weapons  supplied  by  the  USSR,  while  Israel, 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  had  air  defense  weap- 
ons supplied  by  the  United  States. 

At  the  Arab  summit  meeting  In  Rabat  in 
November,  1974  subsidies  were  pledged  for 
the  purpose  of  Jordanian  military  purchases, 
thus  removing  a  major  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  air  defense  weaponry.  In  the 
absence  of  a  positive  response  from  the 
United  States  on  the  supply  of  air  defense 
weaponry,  alternative  sources  of  supply  be- 
came real  possibilities.  Missiles  manufactured 
by  other  countries  were  offered  to  Jordan. 
King  Hussein  and  his  advisors  did  not  accept 
these  offers,  reiterating  their  preferance  for 
a  continuing  close  military  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  King 
also  made  clear  the  Importance  he  attached 
to  the  early  conclusion  of  a  deal  with  the 
U.S.  for  air  defense  weaponry. 

The  Department  of  State  concluded  in  De- 
cember 1974  that  the  dispatch  of  an  air  de- 
fense survey  team  to  Jordan  would  be  in  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
strengthening  Hussein's  Internal  position 
and  reinforcing  Jordan's  policies  of  modera- 
tion at  a  time  when  Jordan  was  under  heavy 
political  pressure  from  outside  forces  (in- 
cluding the  PLO)  and  when  the  morale  of  its 
armed  forces  was  suffering  from  the  absence 
of  any  air  defense.  The  sale  of  Hawk  and 
Redeye  missiles,  it  was  Judged,  would  not 
alter  the  overwhelming  military  superiority 
which  Israel  enjoys  vls-a-vls  Jordan,  but 
should  contribute  significantly  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Jordanian  military  in  their 
ability  to  deter  attack  on  their  country  from 
any  direction,  thus  helping  to  support  a 
moderate  and  responsible  government  and 
maintain  its  close  ties  to  the  U.S.  The  Presi- 
dent approved  the  State  Department  recom- 
mendation for  the  dispatch  of  the  air  defense 
survey  team  to  Jordan. 

(6)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  systems  project  manager  of 
a  military  sevlce,  and  any  recorded  conclu- 
sions of  that  manager  with  respect  to  the 


sale.  Including  conclusions  as  to  price,  de- 
livery date,  and  private  industry  production 
needs,  together  with  any  record  of  the  fac- 
tors and  considerations  that  manager 
brought  to  bear  In  making  thoee  conclu- 
sions. 

Because  of  its  complexity,  the  Jordanian 
request  for  air  defense  weapons  was  evalu- 
ated on  the  technical  level  by  a  team  of  ex- 
perts from  the  Services  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
team  was  required  to  conduct  an  analysis 
based  on  in-county  examination  of  Jordan's 
air  defense  i>osture  to  assist  In  reaching  de- 
cisions on  appropriate  US  assistance  to  Jor- 
dan In  this  area.  The  team,  representing  all 
Service  views,  surveyed  the  Jordanian  re- 
quirements, analyzed  the  nature  and  ade- 
quacy of  air  defenses  In  Jordan  in  February 
1974,  and  outlined  options  for  an  air  de- 
fense system.  The  team's  report  described 
the  estimated  price  and  availability  of  the 
pertinent  US  weap>ons,  the  military  impact 
of  each  option  on  neighboring  countries,  and 
the  requirements  for  training  and  follow-on 
maintenance.  In  developing  this  information 
the  team  maintained  contacts  and  obtained 
requisite  information  from  appropriate 
logistical  agencies  and  systems  managers 
within  the  military  Services. 

(6)  Whether  and  when  a  price  and  ad- 
visability statement  was  prepared  by  the 
systems  project  manager  with  respect  to  the 
requested  sale,  and  the  contents  of  that 
statement. 

ANSWER 

Price  and  availability  data,  and  suitability 
of  Hawk,  Redeye  and  other  weapons  systems 
were  considered  by  appropriate  Service  rep- 
resentatives, including  project  managers. 
Some  changes  in  price  and  availability  have 
taken  place  since  the  original  analysis. 

(7)  Whether  the  statement  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (6)  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan,  and  any  reactions  of  that 
Oovemment  to  the  statment? 

ANSWER 

During  the  regular  conference  between  US 
and  Jordanian  military  representatives  held 
In  early  1975,  US  official  briefed  representa- 
tives of  the  Jordanian  Armed  Forces  on  the 
findings  of  the  air  defense  team.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  discussion  the  Jordanians  made 
some  minor  refinements  in  their  proposed 
air  defense  package,  and  confirmed  their  de- 
sire to  purchase  Hawk,  Redeye  and  other  air 
defense  weapons. 

(8)  The  identity  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  in  the  Executive  Branch,  including 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Interagency  Security  Assistance  Program  Re- 
view Committee,  who  evaluated  the  request, 
when  each  such  evaluation  was  made,  and 
any  recorded  conclusions  of  each  evaluating 
person  as  to  the  potential  Impact  of  the  re- 
quested sale  on  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
Middle  East,  relations  with  Israel,  the  defense 
of  Israel  and  Israeli-administered  territory, 
relations  between  Jordan  and  the  Arab  artates, 
relations  between  Jordan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  relations  between  Jordan  and  the 
Palestinians,  the  political  stability  of  Jor- 
dan, including  the  maintenance  in  po7.tT  of 
the'  Hussein  regime,  and  *'ie  economic  con- 
ditions in  Jordan. 

As  noted  in  the  reply  to  question  num- 
ber four,  factors  such  as  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East,  relations  with  Israel,  etc., 
were  all  considered  as  part  of  the  process  of 
reaching  a  final  decision  on  the  offer  of  air 
defense  weaponry  to  Jordan.  These  factors 
were  analyzed  by  the  appropriate  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  President  made  the 
final  decision  on  the  offer  of  air  defense 
weapons  to  Jordan  based  on  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  his  principal  na- 
tional security  advisers. 

(9)  The  contents  of  any  letter  of  offer  pre- 
pared with  respect  to  the  requested  sale,  and 
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whether  such  a  letter  of  offer  was  presented 
to  the  Government  of  Jordan,  together  with 
any  reactions  of  that  Oovemment  to  any 
such  letter  so  presented. 

ANSWER 

The  Letter  of  Offer  will  consist  of  the 
standard  legal  Conditions  which  outline  the 
liabilities  and  agreements  between  the  ptir- 
chaser  and  the  United  States  Government 
pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
as  amended.  The  Letter  of  offer  will  also  list 
major  Items  together  with  all  supporting 
equipment  necessary  for  making  the  system 
operational  by  quantity,  estimated  price  and 
delivery  commitment  time  frame  and  tech- 
nical information  essential  for  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  implementation  phase  of 
the  case  after  acceptance.  The  Letter  of  Offer 
has  not  yet  been  completed  and  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  or  the  Government 
of  Jordan.  Therefore  no  reaction  to  its  con- 
tents has  been  received. 

(10)  The  details  of  any  financing  arrange- 
ments made  by  Jordan  for  such  sale.  Includ- 
ing sources  of  funds,  cash,  and  credit  terms, 
and  any  other  explicit  or  implicit  conditions 
of  financing. 

The  financial  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan  will  be  entered  on  the  Letter 
of  Offer  as  a  dependable  undertaking  in  ac- 
cordance with  Chapter  2,  section  22  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.  Un- 
der these  terms  the  Government  of  Jordan 
makes  a  firm  commitment  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  the  contract  and  to  make  available  all 
necessary  funds  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  demanded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Jordan  has  not  requested  and  the 
USG  has  not  offered  either  grant  or  credit 
assistance  for  the  purchase  of  air  defense 
weapons.  The  Administration  understands 
that  Jordan  can  expect  assistance  from 
friendly  Arab  governments  in  financing  the 
Hawk  and  Redeye  purchases. 

(11)  At  what  point,  if  any,  the  sale  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
as  amended. 

The  Letter  of  Offer  Is  currently  being 
staffed  within  the  Executive  Branch.  It  Is 
snticipated  that  this  staffing  will  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  proposed  Letter  of 
(3ffer  to  be  reported  to  Congress  sometime 
late  in  July  or  early  August. 

(12)  The  detailed  substance  of  the  com- 
munication (and  its  date)  of  the  favorable 
disposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  requested  sale,  and  wheth- 
er any  conditions  were  placed  by  the  United 
States  on  the  making  public  of  the  fact  or 
substance  of  such  communication. 

On  April  15,  the  President  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  Defense  that  the  US  agree.  In  principal, 
to  sell  the  HAWK  system,  as  well  as  other  air 
defense  weapons,  to  Jordan.  Our  Ambassador 
In  Amman  communicated  this  decision  to 
King  Hussein  prior  to  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton. 

By  the  time  of  King  Hussein's  visit  to 
Washington  in  AprU  1975,  the  Jordanians  had 
submitted  their  final  requirements  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  President  took 
the  Jordanian  assessment  of  its  require- 
ments Into  account  In  making  the  final  de- 
cision to  provide  air  defense  equipment  and 
training  to  Jordan,  including  the  HAWK 
and  REDEYE.  This  decision  was  communi- 
cated to  King  Hussein  during  his  visit  on 
April  29. 

The  USO  placed  no  conditions  upon  mak- 
ing it  pablic  (see  question  13). 

(13)  The  date  and  substance  of  the  first 
announcement  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  the  sale,  and  the  recorded  con- 
clusions, If  any,  of  the  executive  branch  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  announcement  on 
United  States  relations  with  Israel  and  Jor- 
danian relations  with  the  United  States,  the 


Soviet   Union,   other  Arab   States,   and   the 
Palestinians. 

The  air  defense  decision  was  not  an- 
nounced, since  we  do  not  as  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral policy  announce  decisions  to  proceed 
with  preparation  of  a  Letter  of  Offer.  In  early 
May  the  Department  of  State  did  respond  to 
questions  from  the  press  about  the  sale  of 
air  defense  weapons  to  Jordan  by  noting 
that,  in  the  Department's  view,  the  sale  of 
such  weapons  would  not  upset  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  region. 

(14)  A  description  of  the  function,  pur- 
pose, mode  of  operation,  and  offensive  and 
defensive  capabilities  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal components  of  the  Hawk  and  Redeye 
missile  systems  will  be  provided  separately, 
on  request,  in  classified  form. 

(15)  The  Identities  of  those  nations  to 
which  the  United  States  has  furnished,  or  to 
which  the  United  States  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  furnish,  directly  or  indirectly, 
each  of  the  components  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (14). 

The  following  countries  have  been  pro- 
vided with  the  Hawk  Missile  System:  Israel, 
Greece,  Iran,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Kuwait, 
Spain  (under  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  pro- 
cedures); Saudi  Arabia,  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Denmark  (under 
commercial  contract). 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  furnish 
the  Redeye  system  to  the  following  countries 
besides  Jordan:  Israel,  Australia,  Sweden, 
Greece,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
Denmark. 

(16)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  executive  branch  which  re- 
late to  all  precautions  being  taken  to  in- 
sure that  access  to  the  Hawk  missile  system, 
and  to  technical  information  about  its  com- 
ponents, whether  sold  or  given  to  Jordan, 
does  not  extend,  directly  or  indirectly,  be- 
yond Jordanian  personnel. 

The  proposed  LOA  for  the  Hawk  missile  sys- 
tem will  contain  a  standard  provision  which 
carries  out  the  Intent  of  section  3(a)  of  the 
PMSA.  This  provision  states  that  none  of 
the  defense  articles,  components,  associated 
equipment,  or  technical  information  pro- 
vided under  the  sales  agreement  can  be 
transferred  to  any  person,  organization,  or 
other  government  without  tbe  written  con- 
sent of  the  USG. 

Moreover,  DOD  carefully  evaluates  a 
potential  recipient  country's  ability  to 
maintain  the  security  of  US-supplied  equip- 
ment, and  the  ability  to  provide  such  se- 
curity Is  required  before  sales  are  made. 

(17)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  executive  branch  which  re- 
late to  all  precautions  being  taken  to  In- 
sure that  neither  the  Hawk  missile  system 
nor  any  of  Its  components  falls  under  the 
command,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  other  than  Jordanian  personnel. 
Including  any  steps  which  are  being  or 
which  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  conclu- 
sion of  agreements  for  joint  military  com- 
mand between  Jordan  and  any  other  country. 

The  no-transfer  provisions  described  in 
question  (16)  would  prohibit  Jordanian  air 
defense  equipment  suppUed  by  the  US  from 
coming  under  the  command  of  other  than 
Jordanian  personnel.  There  Is,  of  course,  no 
way  to  ensure  absolutely  that  Jordan  will 
comply  with  US  laws  under  all  conditions. 
However,  the  Jordanian  record  of  compli- 
ance has  been  excellent.  At  this  moment  we 
know  of  no  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  military  command  between  Jordan 
and  any  other  country,  and  our  decision  to 
provide  air  defense  weapons  to  Jordan  re- 
duces that  possibility. 

(18)    The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 


ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate 
to  all  contacts.  In  person  or  otherwise,  be- 
tween personnel  of  the  executive  branch, 
Including  employees  of  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments,  and  any  representatives  of  pri- 
vate industry  with  respect,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  Hawk  missile  sale.  "Rep- 
resentatives of  private  industry"  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  all  Raytheon  Company 
employees  and  agents,  all  employees  and 
agents  of  manufacturers  of  components  of 
the  Hawk  missile  system,  and  all  employees 
and  agents  of  any  finance  institution  (in- 
cluding finance  institutions  controlled  or 
affiliated  with  any  foreign  government ) . 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  not  en- 
tered into  any  agreement  with  Raytheon 
Company  (the  nxanufacturer  of  Hawk)  rela- 
tive to  sale  of  the  system  to  Jordan.  Ray- 
theon Company  and  other  contractors  have 
furnished  proposals  for  hardware  In  support 
of  this  sale,  and  the  data  is  included  in  the 
U.S.  Government's  offer.  Only  upon  accep- 
tance of  the  Letter  of  Offer  will  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  negotiate  a  contract 
with  representatives  of  private  industry. 
There  has  been  no  disctission  with  U.S.  fi- 
nancial institutions.  As  discussed  earlier,  the 
Letter  of  Offer,  if  accepted,  will  be  signed 
by  the  Government  of  Jordan  which  wUl 
then  be  held  committed  to  meeting  the  fi- 
nancial obligations  of  the  contract.  We  do 
not  anticipate  USG  involvement  in  Jor- 
dan's negotiations  to  secure  funds  to  meet 
these  obligations. 

Since  the  supply  of  Redeye  missUe  system 
to  Jordan  would  be  from  existing  US  Army 
assets,  there  would  be  no  need  for  discus- 
sions with  or  transmission  of  documents  to 
private  industry. 

(19)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate 
to  all  sales  commissions  or  fees  related.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Hawk  missile  sys- 
tem sale,  payable  by  any  entity  Involved  In 
the  sale  to  any  person. 

According  to  the  Raytheon  Company's  pro- 
posal of  June  9,  1975,  It  was  stated  that  the 
company  has  agreements  with  representa- 
tives of  Jordanian  nationality  to  pay  a  fee 
of  2  percent  of  the  contract  price.  This  fee 
is  included  in  the  proposal  as  2  percent  of 
the  "not  to  exceed"  price.  The  names  of  per- 
son or  persons  acting  as  representatives  on 
behalf  of  the  Raytheon  Company  have  not 
been  furnished  by  the  company.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  these  costs  are  properly 
allowable  or  will  be  disallowed  will  be  re- 
soved  by  the  contracting  officer  during  con- 
tract negotiations  In  accordance  with  appll- 
able  Armed  Forces  Proctirement  Regula- 
tions. 

There  are  no  fees  Involved  In  the  Redeye 
missile  transaction. 

(20)  With  respect  to  the  Redeye  antiair- 
craft missile  system,  all  of  the  information 
sought  by  this  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  Hawk  missile  system. 

Data  on  the  Redeye  system  has  been  an- 
swered in  the  preceding  paragraphs  with  that 
pertaining  to  Hawk. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE   OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT  OF   1975 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1973  I  was  joined  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Official 
Accountability  Act,  the  result  of  sub- 
stantial research  into  how  to  adequately 
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provide  a  means  of  monitoring  and  con- 
trolling the  acts  of  our  civilian  officials 
who  were  responsible  for  those  activities 
In  Southeast  Asia  which  gave  rise  to 
worldwide  protest  as  being  outside  the 
acceptable  conduct  of  war. 

Today,  I  am  again  Introducing  this 
proposal  with  the  hope  that  its  passage 
would  fulfill  the  pledge  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  to  hold  its  own  offi- 
cials responsible  for  their  role  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  and  in  our 
role  in  military  conflicts  as  we  have  done 
to  officials  of  other  nations,  most  nota- 
bly after  World  War  n. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  become 
clear  that  this  measure  would  also  ap- 
ply to  situations  which  have  come  to 
the  forefront  of  national  concern — it 
would  outlaw  the  kind  of  activities  at- 
tributed to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  which  have  recently  come  under 
serious  scrutiny — subversion  of  foreign 
governments  with  which  we  were  not  at 
war  and  attempted  assassinations.  Just 
recently,  the  CIA's  role  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  AUende  government  in  Chile  has 
become  all  too  painfully  clear.  This  act 
would  subject  those  officials  responsible 
for  ordering  or  actually  committing  acts 
of  subversion  or  assassination  to  criminal 
sanctions  and  imprisonment. 

It  is  a  strong  bill  and  one  which  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  we  need  a 
method  of  forcing  the  individual  officials 
within  our  Government  to  assume  a 
greater  and  more  carefully  defined  re- 
sponsibility for  their  acts  and  for  the 
policies  they  advance  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  must 
releam  the  lesson  our  forefathers  taught 
us — that  imchecked  power  leads  to  arro- 
gance and  arrogance  to  tyranny. 

The  recent  history  of  U.S.  involvement 
abroad  illustrates  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
assertion  of  legal  limitations  on  civilian 
and  military  officials  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace. 

The  United  States,  historically,  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  fashion 
legal  limitation  on  recourse  to  war  by 
nations.  After  World  War  I  this  concern 
was  expressed  in  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  which  outlawed  war  as  an  "instru- 
ment of  national  policy,"  and  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Nuremberg  defend- 
ants. At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  public 
Insisted  that  violations  of  the  laws  of 
war  be  tried  and  punished  in  courts  of 
law.  The  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials, 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
attempts  to  enact  a  code  of  war  crimes — 
all  reflected  an  Impetus  provided  by 
American  leaders. 

These  efforts  were  undertaken  by  some 
of  the  most  experienced  statesmen  and 
politicians.  Although  critics  charged  that 
idealism  and  vengeance  were  the  pri- 
mary motivations,  the  fact  was  that  our 
leaders  were  guided  by  the  most  prag- 
matic considerations.  They  realized  that 
if  war  were  to  be  proscribed,  leaders  and 
bureaucrats  would  have  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts.  Robert  Jackson, 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  United  States 
at  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Nuremberg, 
summarized  this  view: 

The  ultimate  step  In  avoiding  periodic 
wars  wblcb  are  inevitable  In  a  system  of  in- 


ternational lawlessness  is  to  make  statesmen 
responsible  to  law. 

This  tradition  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  cold  war  and  the  creation  of  the  na- 
tional security  system. 

This  biU  establishes  a  code  of  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  civilian  officials  charged 
with  the  operation  of  national  security 
policy.  It  does  so  by  incorporating  the 
international  laws  and  customs  of  war — 
to  which  this  Nation  already  subscribes — 
into  the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  and  by 
establishing  an  institutional  mechanism 
for  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
violations  of  those  laws.  It,  in  essence, 
reiterates  and  strengthens  our  national 
commitment  to  lawful  international  be- 
havior. To  the  international  community, 
it  upholds  the  principle  of  symmetry — 
declaring  that  the  standards  to  which 
the  United  States  has  held  the  leaders  of 
other  nations  accountable  shall  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  policymakers  of 
this  Nation.  To  the  American  public,  it 
asserts  the  principle  of  official  account- 
ability— insuring  that  executive  officials 
are  responsible  to  the  limitations  of  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  at  present  no  operative  legal 
mechanisms  by  which  civilian  officials 
may  be  clearly  charged  with  and  prose- 
cuted for  violations  of  the  laws  of  war. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  held 
responsible  imder  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  but  civilian  officials  re- 
main legally  unaccountable.  In  an  era 
in  which  civilian  strategists  increasingly 
plan  a  more  active  role  in  devising  and 
directing  military  operations,  this  im- 
balance can  result  in  the  conviction 
of  an  enlisted  man  for  implementing  an 
illegal  plan  devised  by  an  luaccountable 
civilian  official.  This  bill  would  meet  the 
pledge  made  at  Geneva  and  redress  this 
basic  imbalance.  It  would  make  it  far 
more  likely  that  the  United  States  would 
once  again  practice  the  restraints  which 
its  international  treaties  proclaim. 

The  weapons  and  strategies  the  mili- 
tary employed  in  Indochina  were  deter- 
mined by  the  legally  constituted  heads 
of  our  civilian  Government.  We  carpet- 
bombed  North  Vietnam,  blasted  forests, 
jungles,  rice  paddies,  towns,  and  villages 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  spewed 
flaming  napalm  on  both  friend  and  foe, 
defoliated  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
Asia,  herded  millions  of  people  about  the 
country  like  cattle,  and  crushed  and 
made  governments  at  will,  because  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  either 
initiated  or  approved  the  use  of  these 
strategies  of  war  in  that  land.  Rarely 
has  there  been  any  evidence  that  tiie 
military  of  the  United  States  violated 
any  instructions  of  the  administration 
In  power  regarding  limitations  on  the 
use  of  weapons  or  the  strategies  to  be 
employed. 

As  I  noted,  there  is  no  operative  legal 
standard  at  present  by  which  civilian 
strategists — bureaucrats  and  officials — 
are  clearly  accountable.  When  no  one  is 
accoimtable  for  a  crime,  crime  does  pay. 
And  in  the  last  10  years,  war  crimes  in 
Indochina  paid  off  daily  In  promotions 
for  managers  at  all  levek  of  the  U.S.  bu- 
reaucracy of  death  while  the  only  pay- 
off for  the  citizens  of  Southeast  Asia  was 
death  and  devastation.  Clearly,  the  time 
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is  past  due  when  we  should  lay  out  a 
very  different  framework  within  which 
our  officials  operate — one  that  insists 
that  certain  things  are.  indeed,  not  per- 
missible. We  must  insure  that  we  will  no 
longer  face  situations  where  the  prac- 
tices of  war  would  be  affected  most  pro- 
foundly by  what  a  military  commander 
or  a  civilian  strategist  could  get  away 
with  at  a  particular  time. 

This  bill  seeks  to  take  a  first  step  to 
a  return  to  accountability.  It  amends 
title  18  to  provide  for  national  security 
crimes — taking  as  its  guide  those  stand- 
ards to  which  this  country  is  already 
committed  and  which  it  has  already  ap- 
plied to  the  behavior  of  others.  The  pro- 
visions prohibit  the  waging  of  aggressive 

war,  and  the  commission  of  war  crimes 

murder,  torture,  destruction  not  justified 
by  military  necessity,  and  bombing  of 
civilian  populations.  The  bill  establishes 
an  independent  legal  office  for  national 
security  affairs — modeled  after  the 
General  Accounting  Office — which  is  em- 
powered to  investigate  and,  if  necessary, 
prosecute  violations  of  this  act. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  citizen  and  official  is 
responsible  to  law.  To  be  free  entails 
that  one  must  also  accept  responsibility 
for  his  actions.  To  be  freely  governed, 
we  must  hold  strictly  accountable  those 
entrusted  with  leadership.  Either  there 
will  be  a  rule  of  responsibility  or  there 
will  be  a  rule  of  irresponsibility — by  oflB- 
cials  who  feel  themselves  beyond  the 
law,  and  above  the  law. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  our  traditions, 
to  search  for  moral  guidelines  and  legal 
principles  which  will  reassert  the  notions 
of  law,  personal  responsibility  and  peace- 
ful relations  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  We  in  the  Congress  must  now 
begin  a  slow  process  of  postwar  recon- 
struction. 

It  is  to  strengthen  that  principle  that 
I  Introduce  this  bill  which  simply  re- 
quires what  every  American  must  de- 
mand that  no  person  be  above  the  law 
because  of  the  loftiness  of  their  position, 
the  depth  of  their  wealth,  or  the  stealth 
of  their  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  include  at  this  point  a 
memorandimi  in  exphcation  of  the  bill 
which  offers  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
its  background  and  contents: 
Memorandum  m  Explication  of  the  Official 

ACCOUNTABILITT  ACT 

Section  2 

Section  2  outlines  the  purposes  and  Justi- 
fications for  the  proposed  bill.  The  primary 
function  of  the  bill  is  to  reassert  a  national 
commitment  to  lawful  international  behav- 
ior by  Incorjwrating  the  International  laws 
and  customs  of  war  into  the  federal  code, 
and  establishing  an  institutional  mechanism 
for  the  Investigation  of,  and  possible  prose- 
cution of,  violations  of  those  laws. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  led  the 
attempt  to  fashion  legal  limitations  on  re- 
course to  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy.  After  World  War  II,  this  historical 
13-adltlon  found  expression  in  the  insistence 
of  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
American  public  that  violations  of  the  ac- 
cepted norms  of  International  behavior  be 
punished  in  courts  of  law.  The  post-war  tri- 
bunals were  convened  not  merely  In  a  spirit 
of  vengeance,  but  In  the  hope  that  lawftil 
behavior  could  be  enforced  upon  national 
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policy-makers  in  the  future.  Robert  Jackson. 
at  the  time  Chief  Counsel  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Nurem- 
berg, stated  the  prevailing  sentiment  that, 
"(t)he  ultimate  step  in  avoiding  periodic 
wars  which  are  inevitable  in  a  system  of 
international  lawlessness  Is  to  make  states- 
men responsible  to  law."  He  therefore  an- 
nounced that  It  was  the  view  of  the  United 
States  that  "(w)hlle  this  law  Is  first  applied 
against  Oerman  aggressors,  if  it  Is  to  serve 
any  useful  purpose  It  must  condemn  aggres- 
sion by  any  other  nations,  Including  those 
which  sit  here  now  in  Judgment." » 

This  historic  initiative  was  stalled  by  the 
obstacles  of  the  Cold  War.  For  the  United 
States,  the  poet-war  years  featured  the 
growth  of  Executive  license  In  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  and  military  policies.  A  re- 
sult of  this  Internal  lack  of  accountability 
was  an  increasing  disregard  for  restraints  of 
international  laws,  most  of  which  were  Con- 
gressionally  mandated. 

With  this  bill,  the  Congress  would  reassert 
its  power  to  pass  laws  which  regulate  the 
behavior  of  Executive  oflSclals,  and  would 
reiterate  the  national  commitment  to  law- 
ful international  behavior.  Substantively, 
the  bill  expresses  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples. To  the  International  community,  it  up- 
holds the  principle  of  symmetry — declaring 
that  the  standards  to  which  the  United 
States  has  held  the  leaders  of  other  nations 
accountable  shall  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  policy-makers  of  this  nation.  To  the 
American  public,  it  asserts  the  principle  of 
ofiSclal  accountability — insuring  that  Execu- 
tive officials  are  responsible  to  the  limita- 
tions of  laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  necessity  for  such  legislation  is  clear. 
The  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  which  have 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate  contain  the  com- 
mon  pledge  that: 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
to  enact  any  legislation  necessary  to  provide 
effective  penal  sanctions  for  persons  com- 
mitting, or  ordering  to  be  committed,  any 
of  the  grave  breaches  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion defined  in  the  following  Article. 

"Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  be 
under  the  obligation  to  search  for  persons 
alleged  to  have  committed  or  ordering  to  be 
committed,  such  grave  breaches,  and  shall 
bring  such  persona,  rgardless  of  their 
nationality,  before  Its  own  courts.  .  .  ."» 

In  spite  of  this  pledge,  there  are  at  present 
no  operative  legal  mechanisms  by  which  ci- 
vilian officials  may  be  clearly  charged  with 
and  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  laws  of 
war.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  held 
responsible  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  hut  civilian  officials  remain 
legally  unaccountable.  In  an  era  in  which 
civilian  strategists  Increasingly  play  a  more 
active  role  in  devising  and  directing  military 
operations,  this  imbalance  can  result  In  the 
conviction  of  an  enlisted  man  for  imple- 
menting an  illegal  plan  devised  by  an  unac- 
countable civilian  official.  This  bill  would 
meet  the  pledge  made  at  Geneva  and  redress 
this  basic  Imbalance.  It  would  make  it  far 
more  likely  that  the  United  States  would 
once  again  practice  the  restraints  which  Its 
International  treaties  proclaim. 

TITLE  I 

Section  2551.  Persons  subject  to  this  part 
This  section  defines  the  class  of  persons 
covered  by  the  proposed  bill.  Under  its  pro- 
visions, all  civilian  federal  employees  would 
be  covered.  Moreover,  persons  receiving  com- 
pensation from  the  U.S.  under  contract  or 
subcontract  are  also  covered. 

Section  2552.  Prohibitions 
Section  2552  outlines  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  to  which  officials  will  be  held  ac- 
countable. The  general  language  of  2552(b) 
incorporates  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
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which  the  United  States  recognizes  as  a 
member  of  the  international  community. 
The  listing  of  some  violations  with  specificity 
In  2552  (b)(l-2)  and  (c)(l-5)  is  therefore 
not  Intended  to  be  comprehensive.  The  bill 
assumes,  as  the  post-war  tribunals  assumed, 
that  the  conventional  and  customary  laws  of 
war  are  sufficiently  clear  to  make  specific 
drafting  of  every  standard  unnecessary.  This 
position  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  in  re  Yamashita  327  U.S.  1.  In 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  federal 
employees  already  pledge  themselves  to  fol- 
low such  norms. 

Section  2552(a)  proscribes  wars  of  aggres- 
sion and  wars  in  violation  of  International 
treaties  or  agreements.  The  language  paral- 
lels that  of  Principle  Vla(l)  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Principles,  and  adheres  to  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  wars  of  aggres- 
sion and  defensive  wars. 

Modern  American  support  for  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  traced  to  a  Senate  Resolution 
Introduced  by  Senator  William  Borah,  form- 
erly Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  resolution  declared 
that  "It  Is  the  view  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  war  between  nations 
should  be  outlawed  as  an  institution  or 
means  for  the  settlement  of  International 
controversies  by  making  It  a  public  crime 
under  the  law  of  nations.  .  .  ."  =  The  direct 
result  of  this  resolution  was  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  of  Paris  of  1928  which  outlawed 
war  as  an  "instrument  of  national  policy," 
and  specified  that  such  war  Is  "Illegal  in  in- 
ternational law."* 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  n,  the  dis- 
tinction between  aggressive  and  defensive 
war  was  once  again  asserted.  Fifteen  German 
leaders  and  twenty-four  Japanese  leaders 
were  found  guilty  of  waging  a  war  of  ag- 
gression and  held  criminally  liable.=  At  the 
Initiative  of  the  United  States  In  1945,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
unanimously  affirmed  "the  principles  of  In- 
ternational law  recognized  by  the  Charter 
of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal"  in  Resolution 
95  (I).  At  the  direction  of  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  International  Law 
Commission  formulated  the  principles  of 
Nuremberg  in  1950.  One  of  them  sum- 
marized the  proscription  against  wars  of  ag- 
gression, declaring  such  war  to  be  a  "crime 
against  peace."  • 

The  same  fundamental  commitment  to 
peaceful  resolution  of  International  conflicts 
Is  reflected  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Article  2(4)  of  the  Charter  provides  that 
"All  Members  shall  refrain  In  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  polit- 
ical independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." '  Article  51  declare.=s 
that  "Nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall 
impair  the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense.  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. .  .  ."  Section  2552(a)  therefore  merely 
codifies  a  distinction  and  standard  to  which 
the  United  States  is  already  committed,  and 
to  which  it  has  already  held  others  accounta- 
ble. 

The  Section  forbids  planning  of  or  prep- 
aration for  a  war  of  aggression  as  well  as 
its  initiation  or  waging.  This  follows  the 
Nuremberg  standard  which  outlawed  "plan- 
ning, preparation,  initiation  or  waging  of  a 
war  of  aggression."  This  standard  is  cru- 
cially important  in  deterring  wars.  Plans  or 
preparations  for  an  aggressive  war  create 
a  threat  to  which  the  target  state  must  re- 
spond if  its  leaders  are  responsible.  That 
response  sets  In  motion  the  deteriorating 
spiral  of  threat  and  counter-threat  which 
often  results  In  war.  The  state  which  under- 
takes the  initial  planning  or  preparation 
must  therefore  be  held  legally  responsible. 
Needless  to  say,  the  section  does  not  outlaw 


contingency  planning  for  defensive  reac- 
tions to  the  aggressive  acts  of  other  states. 

Section  2552(b)  proscribes  violations  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  enacting  the 
standards  which  govern  behavior  once  armed 
conflict  has  been  Initiated.  As  demonstrated 
in  the  post-war  trials,  this  generic  category 
is  a  term  of  art  in  International  law  defining 
war  crimes  generally  recognized  by  the  in- 
ternational community.  AU  such  crimes  are 
prohibited  under  this  paragraph  even  if  not 
included  in  the  listing  of  7002(b)  (1-3) .  Un- 
der Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  10,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  is  empowered  to  "define 
and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations."  This  does  not  mean  that  in  every 
case  Congress  must  codify  that  law  or  mark 
Its  precise  boundaries  before  prescribing 
punishments  for  Infractions  thereof.  In  Ex 
parte  Quirin,  the  Court  found  that  by  a 
reference  in  the  Fifteenth  Article  of  War  to 
"offenders  or  offenses  that  ...  by  the  law  of 
war  may  be  triable  by  such  military  com- 
missions" .  .  .  Congress  had  "exercised  its 
authority  to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations  by  sanctioning  .  .  . 
[the  trial  of  persons]  for  offenses  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  precepts  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  more  particularly  the  law  of 
war,  are  cognizable  .  . ."  317  U.S.  1, 28  (1942) . 

Section  7002(b)(1)  prohibits  Inhumane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  or  civilian 
populations  in  other  nations.  Protection  of 
civilian  persons  in  time  or  was  is  governed 
primarily  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Protection  of 
Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War  of  12  Aug'jst 
1949  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Geneva 
Convention  Civilians) . 

Article  3  of  that  convention — an  article 
common  to  all  of  the  conventions  of  1949 — 
mandates  humane  treatment  for  all  "(pier- 
sons  taking  no  active  part  In  the  hostilities." 
In  furtherance  of  this  standard,  the  article 
proscribes  the  following  actions  among 
others:  "Violence  to  life  and  person,  in  par- 
ticular murder  of  all  kinds,  mutilation.  cri;el 
treatment  and  torture:  taking  of  hostages; 
outrages  upon  personal  dignity  .  .  ."  This 
guarantee  extends  to  all  noncombatants  "at 
any  time  and  In  any  place  whatsoever." 

Article  49  of  the  Geneva  Convention- 
Civilians  prohibit  "Individual  or  mass  forci- 
ble transfers  a<?  well  as  deportation."  from 
the  "occupied  territory  to  the  territory  of  the 
Occupying  Power  .  .  ."  Article  147  defines  as 
"grave  breaches"  numerous  acts  Including, 
inter  alia,  "wilful  klUlng,  torture  or  in- 
human treatment,  .  .  .  unlawful  deportation 
or  unlawful  confinement." 

Principle  VTb  of  the  Nuremberg  Principles 
defines  the  following  acts  among  others  as 
war  crimes :  "murder,  Ul-treatment  or  depor- 
tation to  slave-labor  or  for  any  other  purpose 
of  civilian  populations  of  or  in  occupied 
territory  .  .  ." 

These  provisions  are  recognized  as  govern- 
ing the  actions  of  American  forces  in  the 
field,  as  illustrated  by  the  Department  of 
Army's  Field  Manual  on  the  Law  of  Land 
Warfare.'  Section  7002(b)(1)  thiis  merely 
summarizes  conventional  laws  already  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States. 

Section  2552(b)  (2)  prohibits  pillage  and 
unjustified  destruction  of  public  or  private 
property.  Pillage  has  been  specifically  out- 
lawed in  Articles  28  and  47  of  the  Hague 
Convention  No.  IV  of  18  October  1907  Re- 
specting the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on 
Land,  and  the  Annex,  embodying  the  Regu- 
lations Respecting  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  War  on  Land  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Hague  Regulations).'"  Article  33  of  the 
Geneva  Convention-Civilians  reiterates  the 
proscription:  paragraphs  47,  272  and  397  of 
the  Field  Manual  reflect  American  recog- 
nition. 

The  general  prohibition  of  destruction  not 
Justified  by  military  necessity  Is  based  upon 
inomedlate  and  human  level.  Such  service 
will   rid   him  of   the   Insulation   and  arro> 
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both  the  distinction  between  unlawful  and 
lawful  objectives  and  the  principle  of  pro- 
portionality. The  former  Is  derived  from  the 
declaration  of  Article  22  of  the  Hague  Regu- 
lations that  "the  belligerents  have  not  an 
unlimited  right  as  to  the  means  they  adopt 
for  Injuring  the  enemy,"  an  assertion  which 
applies  both  to  weapons  used  and  methods  of 
fighting  adopted." 

Essentially,  the  distinction  between  law- 
ful and  unlawful  objectives  seeks  to  protect 
civilians  and  Institutions  of  a  civilian  nature 
from  destruction  during  time  of  war.  Thus, 
Article  25  of  the  Hague  Regulations  prohibits 
the  "attack  or  bombardment,  by  whatever 
means,  of  towns,  villages,  dwellings  or  build- 
ings which  are  undefended."  American  rec- 
ognition of  the  distinction  Is  illustrated  by 
the  Army  Field  Manual  which  provides  that 
bombardments  from  the  air  of  combatant 
troops,  defended  places,  or  other  legitimate 
military  objectives  are  not  prohibited.!^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  massive 
bombing  and  devastation  wrought  during 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and  the  Viet- 
nam War  erased  the  distinction  in  practice. 
However,  In  each  of  these  conflicts,  the  bel- 
ligerents on  both  sides  continually  reasserted 
their  adherence  to  this  fundamental  distinc- 
tion, and  sought  to  Justify  their  actions 
within  Its  limitations.  It  Is  now  generally 
accepted  that  international  practice  since 
World  War  II  has  demonstrated  that  the 
opinio  juris  concerning  the  legal  distinction 
between  lawful  and  unlawful  objectives  Is 
Indeed  permanent."* 

The  distinction  between  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful objectives  is  Important  because  it  limits 
the  notion  of  military  necessity.  There  can 
be  no  attacks  upon  unlawful  objectives  even 
If  Justified  by  the  most  dire  military  straits. 
As  the  Nuremberg  Military  Tribunal  stated: 

"It  Is  an  essence  of  war  that  one  or  the 
other  side  must  lose,  and  the  experienced 
generals  and  statesmen  knew  this  when  they 
drafted  the  rules  and  customs  of  land  war- 
fare. In  short  these  r\iles  and  customs  of 
warfare  are  designed  specifically  for  all 
phases  of  warfare.  They  comprise  the  law  for 
Buch  emergency.  To  claim  that  they  can  be 
wantonly — and  at  the  sole  discretion  of  one 
belligerent — disregarded  when  he  considers 
his  own  situation  to  be  critical,  means  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  to  abrogate  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  entirely." 

The  notion  of  military  necessity  therefore 
Is  acceptable  only  within  the  limitations  of 
law  and  refers  only  to  the  destruction  of 
lawful  targets.  Lawful  objectives  may  be 
destroyed  In  accord  with  military  necessity. 
This  limit  of  proportionality  seeks  to  lessen 
unnecessary  human  suffering  and  material 
destruction.  Thus,  Article  23g  of  the  Hague 
Regrulations  prohibits  the  destruction  or 
seizure  of  "the  enemy's  property,  unless  such 
destruction  or  seizxire  be  Imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  necessities  of  war."  Article 
63  of  the  Geneva  Convention-Civilians  pro- 
hibits any  destruction  of  real  or  personal 
property  belonging  to  "private  persons,  or  to 
the  State,  or  to  other  public  authorities  or 
to  social  or  cooperative  associations  .  .  .  ex- 
cept where  such  destruction  Is  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  military  operations."  This 
principle  of  proportionality  Is  also  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Army  Field  Manual.^  Principle 
VIb  of  the  Nuremberg  Principles  defines  as 
a  war  crime,  the  "plimder  of  public  or  private 
property,  wanton  destruction  of  cities,  towns 
or  villages,  or  devastation  not  Justified  by 
military  necessity."  Thus  3(b)  (2)  also  woxild 
enact  a  principle  to  which  the  United  States 
already  subscribes  and  to  which  it  has  already 
held  other  officials  of  other  nations  account- 
able. 

Section  2552(b)  (2)  also  prohibits  In- 
humane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Both 
the  Hague  Regulations  and  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Pris- 
oners of  War  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Geneva  Convention-Prisoners)    have  eztea- 


Blve  and  detailed  provisions  concerning  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  language 
of  this  paragraph  is  Intended  to  Incorporate 
those  provisions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  Geneva 
Convention,  even  those  members  of  resist- 
ance movements  and  Insurgencies  who  vio- 
late the  standards  of  military  organization 
(e.g.,  wearing  a  distinctive  uniform  or  sign 
recognizable  at  a  distance)  are  accorded  the 
minimum  protections  of  Article  3.  This  arti- 
cle prescribes  humane  treatment  for  all  per- 
sons "taking  no  active  part  in  the  hostilities. 
Including  members  of  armed  forces  who  have 
laid  down  their  arms  .  .  ." 

In  the  post-World  War  II  trials,  moreover, 
American  authorities  defined  as  a  major 
offender  in  post-war  Germany  anyone  who 
"Is  responsible  for  outrages,  pillaging,  de- 
portations or  other  acts  of  brutality,  even  if 
committed  In  fighting  against  resistance 
movements." '«  A  student  of  this  period  has 
noted  that  the  American  representatives 
"promulgated  the  view  In  Germany  that  re- 
sistance movements  had  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  attention  to  rules  of  war  as  armies 
In  'proper'  insignia  and  badge.""  Thus  the 
provisions  of  Section  2552(b)(2)  reflect  the 
standards  enforced  by  American  authorities 
In  post-war  Germany. 

Section  2552(c)  lists  specific  acts  as  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and 
of  this  bin.  The  section  dees  not  purport  to 
be  comprehensive,  but  merely  to  Indicate 
some  acts  which  should  not  be  condoned  un- 
der this  bill. 

Paragraph  1  of  Section  22.52(c)  prohibits 
the  bombing  of  civilian  populations  for  the 
purpose  of  terrorizing.  Parapraoh  2  of  Sec- 
tion 2552(c)  prohibits  the  destruction  of 
crops  or  livestock  or  natural  habitat  unless 
Imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessities 
of  war. 

Both  of  these  paragraphs  elaborate  the 
distinction  between  lawful  and  unlawful 
objectives  which  was  discussed  In  reference 
to  2552(b)  (2).  Needless  to  say.  bombings  of 
civilian  populations  for  the  purpose  of  ter- 
rorizing are  unlawful  objectives  In  armed 
conflict. 

The  limitation  on  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty has  two  major  applications.  First.  It 
limits  the  property  which  can  be  expropri- 
ated, converted  or  destroyed  In  the  conduct 
of  military  operations  (e.g.,  troop  maneuvers, 
construction  of  bases,  placement  of  air 
strips),  requiring  that  such  ustige  be  held 
to  a  strict  and  Imperative  minimum. 

Second.  It  limits  targets  which  may  legiti- 
mately be  destroyed  In  an  enemy  country. 
Enemy  crops  and  livestock  are  not  legiti- 
mate military  targets.  To  Include  them  as 
such  would  legitimatize  the  mass  starvation 
of  civilian  populations.  Agriculture  Is  there- 
fore considered  a  civilian  occupation  (in 
which  prisoners  of  war  may  lawfully  be  put 
to  work)  under  Article  50  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention-Prisoners. Any  destruction  of  the 
natural  habitat  must  be  Imperatively  de- 
manded by  a  military  necessity,  a  stand- 
ard which  at  the  very  minimum  requires  a 
close  connection  between  the  "destruction  of 
property  and  the  overcoming  of  the  enemy's 
army."  " 

Section  2552(c)(3)  prohibits  the  over- 
throw of  the  leadership  of  another  nation  by 
force,  violence  or  bribery.  Nonintervention 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  states  has 
been  a  principle  constantly  supported  by 
American  leaders.  While  one  may  question 
the  desirability  of  total  nonintervention,  this 
paragraph  prohibits  only  unilateral  inter- 
vention by  force  or  bribery  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  leadership  of  another  na- 
tion, It  Is  well  within  the  minimally  ac- 
cepted International  principle  of  noninter- 
vention. The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
provides  that  "All  Members  shall  refrain  In 
their  International  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  In- 
teglty  or  political  Independence  of  any  state, 


or  any  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations." »»  The  unilat- 
eral use  of  force,  threat  of  force,  or  bribery 
to  overthrow  a  government  may  be  consid- 
ered an  act  of  war.  Therefore,  Section  2552 
(c)  (3)  falls  well  within  the  limitations  of 
the  International  rule. 

Section  2552(c)(4)  prohibits  the  use  of 
biological  weapons  in  any  form.  The  use  of 
weapons  is  governed  by  the  general  interdic- 
tion of  the  Hague  Regulations  that  "the  right 
of  belligerents  to  the  conflict  to  adopt  means 
of  injuring  the  enemy  is  not  unlimited."  Bio- 
logical weapons  were  Included  in  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
which  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  but  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  By  December  1969,  eighty -four  states 
had  ratified  lt.»  In  December,  1969,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol "embodies  the  generally  recognized 
rules  of  International  law  prohibiting  the  use 
In  International  armed  conflicts  of  all  bio- 
logical and  chemical  Instruments  of  war- 
fare." -1  Indeed,  virtually  every  student  of  the 
law  agrees  that  the  prohibitions  formulated 
In  the  Protocol  have  been  transformed  into  a 
rule  of  international  customary  law.  No  state 
has  ever  claimed  the  right  to  use  biological 
or  bacteriological  weapons.  The  United  States 
has  repeatedly  affirmed  Its  agreement  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Protocol.  In  November, 
1969,  President  Nixon  announced  that  "The 
United  States  shall  renounce  the  use  of  lethal 
biological  agents  and  weapons  and  all  other 
methods  of  biological  warfare."  Section  2553 
(c)  (4)  merely  reaffirms  this  pledge  and  as- 
sociates the  Congress  with  lt.= 

Section  2552(c)(5)  proscribes  agreements 
between  federal  officials  and  private  Individ- 
uals or  associations  to  achieve  Indirectly  what 
is  prohibited  in  the  bill.  This  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  civilian  deputies  adheres  to  the 
standard  applied  in  the  post-war  tribunals." 

Section  2552(d)  lists  the  sources  of  inter- 
national laws  which  are  incorporated  into 
the  criminal  code  by  this  bill.  The  list  re- 
flects a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
adhere  to  and  enforce  those  standards  which 
the  United  States  and  the  international  com- 
munity as  a  whole  have  established  for  In- 
ternational behavior.  It  also  expresses  a  will- 
ingness to  apply  the  laws  enforced  in  the 
post-war  period  on  officials  of  other  countries 
to  American  officials. 

Section  2253.  Defense  of  superior 
Section  2253(a)  provides  that  superior  or- 
ders are  not  a  defense  to  the  commission  of 
a  war  crime.  The  wording  here  slmplifles  the 
Army  Field  Manual's  elaboration  on  the 
Nuremberg  Principle,  but  retains  Its  concern 
for  an  objective  standard  of  knowledge  and 
responsibility.^* 

Section  2253(b)  reiterates  Principle  HI  of 
the  Nuremberg  Principles,  Incorporated  in 
paragraph  510  of  the  Army  Field  Manual,  and 
removes  official  immunity  from  those  officials 
who  commit  war  crimes.* 

Section  2254.  Sanctions 
The  sanctions  reflect  the  need  to  punish 
those  who  violate  minimal  standards  of  be- 
havior in  the  management  of  national  se- 
curity policy.  Crimes  against  the  peace  and 
war  crimes  are  among  the  most  fundamental 
violations  of  the  social  order  proscribed  by 
the  law.  The  seriousness  of  the  defense  need 
not  be  measured  by  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment. Rather  the  enforcement  process  itself 
should  serve  the  purpose  of  publicly  con- 
demning such  acts. 

Therefore  the  penalties  listed  here  are  not 
severe.  Provision  Is  made  for  offenders.  Such 
a  sentence  seeks  to  reintegrate  the  offender 
with  the  social  order  at  a  different  level.  An 
offender  might  be  sentenced  to  serve  as  a 
health  aide  In  a  hospital.  He  becomes  reac- 
qualnted  with  social  ties  and  norms  at  an 
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gance  which  led  him  to  Ignore  the  funda- 
mental dictates  of  humanity. 

TITLE    n:     ADMINISTRATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Section  3101  and  3102  establish  the  Legal 
Office  of  National  Security  Affairs  which,  like 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  Is  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  departments. 

The  National  Security  Solicitor  and  As- 
sistant Solicitor  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Ser.ate  as  mandated  by  Article  II,  Section  2 
of  the  Constitution.  Their  term  of  bffice  mir- 
rors that  of  the  Comptroller  General.  Sec- 
tion 3102(b)  (3)  provides  that  either  may  be 
removed  by  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
cannot  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  This  pro- 
vision is  intenaed  to  protect  against  the 
selection  of  a  Solicitor  who  feels  Indebted 
and  responsible  to  the  President.  It  seeks 
to  increase  the  Solicitor's  independence  from 
the  President  and  emphasize  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  Congress.  The  Congress  has  an 
unquestionable  power  to  pass  an  act  which 
permits  repeal  of  an  action  by  the  President 
(in  this  case  the  appointment)  by  concur- 
rent resolution.  Section  3102(c)(1)  and  (2) 
make  provision  for  the  pay  and  retirement  of 
the  Solicitor  and  Deputy  Solicitor,  making 
these  similar  to  that  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  Assistant  Comptroller. 

Section  3103  outlines  the  authority  of  "EKe 
Solicitor  to  make  the  appointments  and 
establish  the  regulations  necessary  to  man- 
age the  Legal  Office. 

Section  3104.  Powers  and  duties  of  solicitor 
Section  3104  outlines  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  National  Security  So- 
licitor. The  Solicitor  shall  be  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  bill  upon 
enactment.  Enforcement  may  be  sought  by 
criminal  prosecution  and  Injunctive  proceed- 
ings. The  Solicitor  replaces  the  Attorney 
General  in  enforcement  of  the  crimes  listed 
in  this  bUl. 

Section  3104(b)  provides  for  periodic  open 
hearings  at  which  citizens  may  provide  In- 
formation germane  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  the  Solicitor  and  to  the  public  at 
large.  It  Is  hoped  that  such  hearings  will  help 
Inform  and  educate  the  public  about  the  na- 
ture of  such  Issues. 

Section  3104(c)  provides  that  the  Solicitor 
may  provide  advice  and  opinions  on  proposed 
programs  or  activities  to  the  President  or 
the  Congress.  Such  opinions  may  forestall 
the  initiation  of  programs  which  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  thus  avoid  un- 
necessary criminal  or  civil  proceedings.  By 
their  nature,  such  opinions  are  merely  ad- 
visory and  do  not  foreclose  later  action  by 
the  Solicitor.  Publication  of  the  Solicitor's 
opinions  must  adhere  to  classlflcatlon  regula- 
tions. It  Is  hoped  that  the  publication  of 
various  opinions  will  stimulate  the  educa- 
tion of  the  legal  community  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy In  such  matters. 

Section  3104(d)  mandates  the  Solicitor  as 
B  matter  of  flrst  priority  to  prepare  a  detailed 
code  of  war  crimes  which  Includes  recom- 
mendations for  up-dating  the  laws  to  which 
the  United  States  subscribes.  This  code, 
modeled  perhaps  on  the  form  of  the  Army 
Field  Manual,  can  then  be  considered  In  de- 
tail by  the  Congress  lor  passage  Into  law. 
Enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
does  not  depend  on  subsequent  passage  of 
such  a  code. 

Section  310!!.  Jnjunctiovs 

Section  3105  outlines  the  procedure  for 
civil  proceedings  to  enjoin  proerams  In  vio- 
lation rf  the  act.  Inivnctlve  relief  Is  n  .«!rD- 
plementarv  remedy  to  normal  criminal  prose- 
cution under  the  act.  The  Section  provides 
the  standard  procedure  for  seeking  inlunc- 
tlve  relief  Ijefore  a  three  Judge  court.  A 
three  Judge  court  Is  provided  for  because  It 
la  assumed  that  such  suits  will  be  of  utmost 
gravity  and  Importance. 


Section  3106.  Miscellaneous  rules 
Section  3106(a)  empowers  the  Solicitor  to 
collect  information  necessary  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  The  Solicitor  Is  em- 
powered to  collect  information  normally  un- 
available because  of  the  exemptions  and 
privileges  which  have  been  developed  and 
espoused  by  the  Executive  In  the  post-war 
period.  As  with  other  Executive  officials,  the 
Solicitor  must  make  a  showing  of  "his  need 
to  know"  such  Information  If  It  Is  classified. 
The  language  quotes  that  used  in  ExecTitlve 
Order  11652.  The  power  delineated  here  Is 
similar  to  that  given  to  the  Comptroller 
General  In  31  U.S.C.  54. 

Section  3106(b)  provides  for  protection  of 
persons  who  disclose  Information  to  the 
Solicitor.  The  Intent  Is  to  protect  employees 
who  fulfill  their  legal  obligation  imder  the 
Nuremberg  Principles  and  reveal  Informa- 
tion to  the  Solicitor  concerning  the  commis- 
sion of  violations  of  this  act. 
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THE  BURN  FACILITIES  ACT  OP  1975 

'  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today,  that  Is 
designed  to  aid  the  300,000  Americans 
that  are  scarred  and  injured  by  fire  each 
year,  and  the  50,000  individuals  that  are 
hospitalized  for  periods  lasting  from  6 
weeks  to  2  years. 

The  striking  aspect  of  the  Nation's  fire 
problems  is  the  indifference  with  which 
Americans  confront  the  subject.  The 
statistics  quoted  above  are  impressive  In 
their  size,  though  perhaps  not  scary 
enough  to  jar  the  average  American 
from  his  confidence  that  "It  will  never 
happen  to  me."  In  a  Washington  hearing 
the  National  Commission  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  heard  testimony  from 
the  parents  of  a  3 -year-old  boy  who 
caught  fire  after  playing  with  matches. 
They  described  the  horror  of  the  acci- 
dent, the  anxiety  while  awaiting  the  doc- 
tors' reports,  the  long  weeks  of  sepera- 
tion  during  painful  treatment,  the  re- 
maining scars,  and  the  many  opera- 
tions that  lie  ahead.  Multiply  that  ex- 
perience by  the  300,000  Americans  who 
are  injured  by  fire  each  year,  and  the 
Nation's  fire  problem  becomes  very  im- 
mediate and  very  fearsome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  present,  fewer  than 
100  of  the  6,000  general  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  provide  specialized  care 
that  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  treat- 
ment to  burn  victims.  Together  these  few 
hospitals  treat  only  8  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's patients  to  serious  bum  injuries. 
In  1973,  there  were  only  20  hospitals  in 
the  Nation  with  burn  units — that  is, 
specialized  facilities  of  at  least  four  beds 
used  only  for  burn  victims.  In  addition, 
only  46  hospitals  are  known  to  have 
burn  programs — a  staff  of  burn  injury 
specialists  but  not  separate  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  honor  the  firefighters  from  Westches- 
ter County,  N.Y.,  and  the  New  Rochelle 
firefighters  in  particular,  who  have  led 
the  community  in  working  to  establish 
a  burn  center  at  the  Westchester  Medi- 
cal Center,  which  is  associated  with  the 
New  York  Medical  College.  They  have 
done  a  yeoman's  job  in  organizing  a  Bum 
Center  Committee,  which  over  the  past 
2  years  has  been  engaged  in  raising 
funds,  and  informing  the  public  of  the 
need  for  a  specialized  burn  center  in  the 
Westchester  County  area. 

There  is  obviously  a  great  need  for 
additional  burn  centers  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  less  elaborate  facilities 
to  handle  less  serious  cases.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  initiates  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  12  additional  bum  centers,  24 
additional  burn  units,  and  the  upgrad- 
ing of  existing  burn  programs  to  more 
adequately  meet  the  serious  need  for 
burn  treatment  facilities. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  8438 
A  bUl  to  assist  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  bum  facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Burn  Facilities  Act  of 
1976." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 
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(1)  Uiat  The  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control,  established  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  90-259,  has  made  exhaustive 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  Na- 
tion's fire  problem  and  has  made  detailed 
findings  as  to  the  extent  of  this  problem  in 
terms  of  human  suffering  and  loss  of  life  due 
to  fire; 

(2)  the  United  States  today  has  the  high- 
est per  capita  rate  of  death  from  fire  of  all 
major  Industrialized  nations  In  the  world 
(57.1  deaths  per  million  versus  only  29.7 
deaths  per  mUllon  for  the  industrialize!^ 
nation  with  the  next  to  the  worst  record); 

(3)  fire  kills  twelve  thousand  and  scars 
and  injures  three  hundred  thousand  Amer- 
icans each  year,  including  fifty  thousand  in- 
dividuals who  must  be  hospitalized  for  pe- 
riods lasting  from  six  weeks  to  two  years; 

(4)  flreflghting  Is  the  Nation's  most  haz- 
ardous profession,  with  a  death  rate  of  15 
per  centum  higher  than  that  of  the  next 
most  dangerous  occupation; 

(5)  the  unacceptably  high  death  and  ln« 
Jury  losses  from  fires  can  be  reduced  If  the 
the  Federal  Government  establishes  a  co- 
ordinated program  to  Initiate  the  establish- 
ment of  new,  and  upgrading  of  existing,  burn 
centers,  burn  units,  and  burn  programs. 

(6)  The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  concluded  that  the  fire 
problem  is  exacerbated  by — 

(A)  "the  Indifference  with  which  Ameri- 
cans confront  the  subject"; 

(B)  the  Nation's  failure  to  undertake  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  scientific  research  and 
development  Into  fire  and  fire  related  prob- 
lems; and 

(C)  the  limited  number  of  places  in  the 
United  States  that  have  bum  treatment  cen- 
ters which  are  properly  equipped  and  staffed 
to  save  lives  and  rehabilitate  the  victims  of 
fires. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
taxe  to  establish  an  expanded  program  on  the 
treatment  of  bum  Injuries,  research  on  burns 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  burn  victims.  To 
this  end  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  12  additional  burn  centers  which 
shall  provide  specialized  burn  treatment  and 
Include  research  and  teaching,  and  24  addi- 
tional biu-n  iinits  which  shaU  comprise  spe- 
cialized facilities  in  general  hospitals;  and 
sponsor  and  encourage  the  upgrading  of  ex- 
isting bum  programs  in  general  hospitals: 

(2)  provide  training  and  continuing  sup- 
port of  specialists  to  staff  the  new  and  ex- 
isting bum  centers,  bum  units,  and  burn 
programs; 

(3)  provide  special  training  In  emergency 
care  for  bum  victims; 

(4)  augment  sponsorship  of  research  on 
bums  and  bum  treatment; 

(5)  administer  and  support  a  systematic 
program  of  research  concerning  smoke  in- 
halation injuries;  and 

(6)  sponsor  and  support  other  research 
and  training  programs  in  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  burn  injury  victims. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  di- 
rected to  obtain  information  on  burn  treat- 
ment facilities  and  programs  now  In  exist- 
ence, on  the  frequency  and  severity  of  bum 
Injuries  both  nationally  and  by  region, 
through  the  National  Fire  Date  System,  and 
to  provide  guidance  and  assistance  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  designating  those  areas  where  bum  care  Is 
deficient. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "bum  program"  means  a 
program  (a)  in  a  hospital  that  has  no  spe- 
cialized facilities  or  areas  for  bum  care;  (b) 
which  contain  a  consistent  plan  for  the  man- 
agement of  bum  patients,  and  (c)  is  imple- 
mented by  an  Interested  and  experienced 
physician  (or  Jointly  by  several  physicians) . 

(2)  The  term  "burn  unit"  means  a  burn 


program  being  conducted  in  a  specialized  sec- 
tion of  a  hospital  which  is  used  only  for  burn 
victims. 

(3)  The  term  "burn  center"  means  a  larger 
burn  unit,  with  special  emphasis  on  research 
and  teaching  as  well  as  patient  care,  which 
provides  very  Intensive  bum  care  which  re- 
quires the  support  of  the  research  and  teach- 
ing staffs. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  Section  3, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  For  the  general  purposes  of  this  Act, 
(other  than  Section  3)  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976;  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977; 
and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  and  such  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  continue  the  program  there- 
after. 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  be- 
fore the  July  4  recess,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  together  with  88  other  Mem- 
bers which  would  declare  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  renounce 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Recent 
statements  by  the  administration  have 
appeared  to  escalate  this  country's  ap- 
parent willingness  to  make  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  our 
No.  1  international  goal  must  be  to  try 
to  avoid — at  all  costs — a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. In  that  connection,  an  issue  re- 
lated to  my  weapons  resolution  involves 
the  spreading  of  weapons -making  nu- 
clear technology. 

The  deals  being  negotiated  between 
Germany  and  Brazil  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  Canada  and  Argentina  on 
the  other,  by  which  Brazil  and  Argentina 
will  come  into  possession  of  nuclear 
equipment  which  may  ultimately  enable 
those  nations  to  make  and  use  nuclear 
weapons,  are  of  great  concern. 

We  should  not  forget  that  when  Can- 
ada sold  a  nuclear  reactor — for  sup- 
posedly peaceful  purposes — to  India  a 
few  years  ago  no  one  thought  that  India 
would  so  quickly  become  a  member  of 
the  "nuclear  club"  by  testing  an  atomic 
bomb. 

We  are  at  a  crucial  juncture  now.  on 
the  verge  of  seeing  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons and  weapons  technology  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  imperative  that  we  act 
quickly  to  stop  the  spread  of  this  terrible 
technology  which  contains  the  means  to 
destroy  mankind. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  that  is  almost  identical  to  one 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  June  26  by 
Senator  Mondale  and  others.  The  resolu- 
tion expresses  an  urgent  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  President  should  seek 
agreements  with  other  suppliers  of  nu- 
clear equipment  and  technology  to  sus- 
pend the  transfer  of  nuclear  fuel  enrich- 
ment and  reprocessing  facilities  to  other 
nations,  and  calls  on  the  President  to  seek 
to  prevent  any  further  transfer  of  nu- 
clear equipment  and  technology  to  na- 
tions which  have  not  ratified  the  Treaty 


on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons. 

As  David  Lilienthal,  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  put 
it  in  a  June  20  New  York  Times  article: 

The  world  should  be  made  aware  that  any 
nation  that  sets  out  to  extract  plutonlum 
from  the  ashes  of  an  ostensibly  Innocent 
electric  atomic  reactor.  Is  on  Its  way  to  mak- 
ing bombs. 

Text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

H.  Res.  579 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ratified  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT)  in  recognition  of 
the  devastation  associated  with  a  nuclear 
war  and  of  the  need  to  make  every  effort  to 
avert  the  dangers  of  such  a  war; 

Whereas  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  ex- 
pressed a  common  belief  that  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  would  seriously 
increase  the  danger  of  nuclear  war; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other 
parties  to  the  Treaty  pledged  to  accept  speci- 
fied safeguards  regarding  the  transfer  to 
non-nuclear  weapons  States  of  special 
nuclear  materials  and  facilities  for  the  proc- 
essing, use,  or  production  of  such  materials; 

Whereas  the  proposed  sales  of  nuclear  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  plants  to  non- 
nuclear  weapons  States  cast  serious  doubts 
on  the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  ex- 
isting safeguards  over  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  capability; 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Is  particularly  concerned 
about  the  consequences  of  transactions  that 
could  lead  to  the  production  of  plutunium 
and  other  special  materials  by  non-nuclear 
weapons  States; 

Whereas  the  House  believes  that  Improved 
safeguards  are  urgently  needed  to  prevent 
the  theft  or  diversion  of  plutonlum  and 
other  special  nuclear  materials  to  weapons 
manufacture:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  that 
the  President  should  Immediately  seek, 
through  the  highest  level,  consultations  with 
other  suppliers  of  nucle?r  equipment  and 
technology,  an  immediate  suspension  of  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  enrichment  and  reproces- 
sing facilities  and  technology  to  permit  time 
for  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  regard- 
ing additional  safeguards  to  substantially 
reduce  the  risk  of  diversion  or  theft  of  plu- 
tonlum and  other  special  nuclear  materials 
to  military  or  other  uses  that  would  Jeopard- 
ize world  peace  and  security:  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  at  the  very  least  the 
President  should,  with  utmost  urgency,  seek 
agreement  from  other  nations  capable  of 
supplying  nuclear  equipment  and  technology 
not  to  transfer  any  such  equipment  or  tech- 
nology to  nations  which  have  not  ratified  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclnar 
Weapons. 


INDIRA  GANDHI:  MAHATMA  SHE 
IS  NOT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indira 
Gandhi  still  maintains  that  there  is  de- 
mocracy in  India.  Such  an  assertion  in- 
sults the  intelligence  of  anyone  vaguely 
familiar  with  the  situation.  Mass  arrests, 
press  censorship,  and  repression  of  politi- 
cal opponents,  even  within  the  ruling 
Congress  Party,  are  certainly  not  the 
cornerstones  of  a  democracy.  But  one 
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must  really  wonder  if  Indira  Gandhi  ac- 
tually accepts  the  basic  tenets  of  demo- 
cratic government.  Witness  one  of  her 
recent  statements : 

In  India,  democracy  has  given  too  much 
license  to  the  people.  Whether  It  were  news- 
papers or  opposition,  they  were  trying  to 
misuse  It  and  weakening  the  nation's  con- 
fidence. 

Surely  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
"world's  largest  democracy"  realizes  that 
the  test  of  a  democracy  comes  when  the 
strain  is  greatest.  What  little  faith  in  the 
democratic  process  she  must  have. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  has  been  grossly  critical 
of  the  United  States.  Whatever  our  in- 
ternal problems,  our  faith  in  the  consti- 
tutional process  showed  itself  and  was 
vindicated  by  the  investigation  into 
Watergate  and  the  resignation  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  under  threat  of  impeachment. 
On  the  other  hand,  hopes  for  a  return 
to  democracy  in  India  are  fading.  The 
supreme  court's  decision  on  whether  In- 
dira Gandhi  may  remain  in  power  is  the 
next  crucial  step.  If  she  is  legitimized  by 
the  court,  perhaps  she  will  permit  democ- 
racy to  return  until  the  next  crisis.  I  have 
my  doubts.  But  if  the  court  rules  against 
her,  I  fear  that  she  will  flout  the  decision 
as  she  has  flouted  all  other  democratic 
institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  to  deny  aid  to 
India  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  that  we  should 
continue  to  provide  aid  to  a  country  while 
it  spends  millions  on  nuclear  develop- 
ment. The  case  against  aid  to  India  is 
very  much  stronger  now.  Perhaps  this 
Congress  will  reconsider  aid  to  a  country 
whose  leader  so  flagrantly  violates  her 
espoused  democratic  principles.  Such  be- 
havior labels  her  nothing  less  than  a  su- 
preme hypocrite. 

What  many  of  us  fail  to  remember  is 
that  Indira  Gandhi  is  not  Mahatma 
Gandhi;  indeed  she  is  not  related  at  all 
to  that  martyr  for  democracy.  She  only 
bears  a  similar  name,  and  by  her  actions 
has  defiled  that  name. 


DOD      ESTABLISHES      ADDITIONAL 
DISCHARGE  REVIEW  BOARDS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Defense  Department  announced 
today  their  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
additional  discharge  review  boards  to 
be  effective  November  1, 1975,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  this  significant  action  to 
improve  the  appeal  procedure  for  thou- 
sand^ of  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  have 
been  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces 
with  nonpunitive,  less-than-honorable 
discharges,  and  are  applying  to  have 
them  upgraded. 

Under  the  existing  system,  servicemen 
who  receive  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges— except  those  resulting  from 
general  court  martials — may  file  appli- 
cations before  the  appropriate  service's 
review  board  to  have  their  discharges 
upgraded.  At  present,  the  boards  are  all 
located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  veterans 
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from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  plead 
their  own  cases.  Regional  review  panels 
will  make  the  procedure  more  accessible 
for  veterans  and  hopefully  will  encour- 
age more  of  them  to  apply  for  a  dis- 
charge upgrading. 

Senator  George  McGovern  and  I  in- 
troduced companion  legislation  in  1973 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  regional 
review  boards  and  again  this  year  we  are 
seeking  these  and  other  changes  in  re- 
view procedures. 

I  am  delighted  that  one  small  measure 
which  will  alleviate  great  hardships  and 
which  should  have  been  put  into  effect  a 
long  time  ago  will  now  be  Implemented 
by  the  first  of  November.  There  are  so 
many  more  things  that  the  Pentagon 
should  be  doing — changing  the  entire 
discharge  ssytem,  allowing  the  court  re- 
view of  denied  veterans  claims  and 
changing  their  policy  on  the  automatic 
discharge  of  homosexuals  as  for  example 
the  case  of  Sergeant  Matlovich. 

The  four  Army  boards  will  be  located 
at  Port  McPherson,  Ga.,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  and 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco:  the  three 
Navy  boards  will  be  at  Great  Lakes,  Chi 
cago.  111.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Treas- 
ure Island,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  Air 
Force  boards  will  be  located  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  in  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


PRESIDENT    FORD'S    REMARKS    AT 
FORT  McHENRY  IN   BALTIMORE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  led  the  Nation 
in  observing  the  199th  birthday  of  our 
Nation  last  week  by  making  a  stirring 
and  thought-provoking  address  at  Fort 
McHenry  in  Baltimore. 

In  that  historic  setting,  and  at  the 
twilight's  last  gleaming,  he  recalled  the 
moment  in  1814  when  FYancis  Scott  Key 
wrote  the  words  that  were  to  become  our 
national  anthem. 

The  President,  however,  looked  not 
only  to  the  past,  but  also  to  the  future. 
"Our  third  century,"  he  said,  "should  be 
an  era  of  individual  freedom." 

That  is  a  great  goal,  and  if  it  is  to  come 
true,  it  will  require  a  specific  commit- 
ment by  those  of  us  in  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  other  leaders  and  the  American 
people.  For  the  great  danger  to  Individ- 
ual freedom  is  massive  government.  As 
the  President  said: 

A  Government  too  large  and  bureaucratic 
can  stifle  individual  initiative  by  a  frustrat- 
ing statlsm. 

I  salute  President  Ford  for  his  re- 
marks, and  urge  my  colleagues  and  all 
our  citizens  to  follow  his  lead  so  that  we 
may  be  sure  that  upon  its  300  birthday 
America  will  still  be  the  land  of  the 
free. 

The  President's  remarks  follow: 
Remarks   of  the   PREsroENT  at  the  Fifth 

Annual      Our      CotrNTRT      Celebration, 

Fort   McHenky 

Governor  Mandel  and  Mrs.  Mandel,  Senator 
Beau  and  Mrs.  Beall,  Distinguished  Members 


of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Congress- 
man Long,  Congressman  Oude,  Congressman 
Holt,  Congressman  Bauman,  Congressman 
Spellman,  Congressman  Sarbanes,  Mayor 
Schaefer,  our  country's  newest  citizens,  and 
all  of  you  wonderful  people  from  Baltimore 
and  the  great  State  of  Maryland  ■ 

We  meet  here  tonight  at  the  i  wlllght's  last 
gleaming.  The  casement  walls  and  the  silent 
cannons  of  the  Fort  McHenry  bear  a  very 
quiet  testimony  to  the  Nation's  travail  on 
another  night  in  another  age. 

We  all  know  that  Francis  Scott  Key  en- 
shrined forever  those  events  in  1814.  The 
patriotism  and  the  national  pride  surround- 
ing our  flag,  our  country,  and  their  defense, 
that  night  our  heritage,  in  a  song  and  a  verse. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  an  expression 
of  our  love  of  country.  We  must  not  be  so 
sophisticated,  so  blase  that  we  Ignore  those 
simple  but  eloquent  moments  of  our  history. 
We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  America 
is  really  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,  and  we  should  be  proud  of  it. 
We  are  honored,  every  one  of  us,  by  those 
who  earlier  this  evening  became  our  new- 
est citizens,  and  we  should  give  them  a  spe- 
cial round  of  applause  right  now. 

They  have  chosen  what  is  often  taken  for 
granted  among  many  of  us.  The  hallmark  of 
our  first  century  was  the  establishment  of  a 
free  Government.  In  the  face  of  the  greatest 
odds,  13  poor  struggling  colonies  became  a 
fledgling  nation. 

Its  future,  In  those  dark  days  and  weeks 
and  months,  was  insecure  and  in  the  first 
100  years  the  western  movement  accelerated, 
vast  territories  were  acquired.  States  Joined 
the  Union  and  Constitutional  Issues  were 
raised.  Wars  were  fought,  none  more  devas- 
tating than  the  one  that  turned  American 
against  American. 

Yet,  through  that  horrible  ordeal,  It  was 
resolved  that  this  Nation  would  not  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.  The  Union  was  pre- 
served. 

By  our  Centennial  in  1876,  the  American 
Republic  had  been  securely  e.'stablished.  Of 
this,  there  was  no  doubt,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Our  second  century  has  been  marked  by 
the  growth  of  the  great  American  free  en- 
terprise system.  The  pioneer  spirit  which 
carried  us  West  turned  u.s  to  new  frontiers. 
Railroads  spanned  the  Continent  and  became 
a  web  of  steel  Unking  city  to  city,  region 
to  region,  town  to  town. 

The  automobile  and  its  assembly  line 
changed  forever  transportation  and  our 
manufacturing  process  In  America.  The 
Wright  brothers  mastered  powered  flight  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  The  age  of  flight  was  bom. 

Prom  the  first  Atlantic  crossing  by  the 
lone  eagle,  Charles  Lindbergh,  to  the  Amer- 
ican astronauts  who  announced  that  the 
Eagle  had  landed,  when  touchdown  on  the 
moon,  America's  latest  ship  was  again  es- 
tablished 

The  telegram.  The  telephone.  The  tele- 
vision. All  are  a  great  part  of  the  communi- 
cations revolution  of  ovir  second  century. 
Science,  medicine,  agriculture,  production, 
marketing,  these  have  been  Just  a  few  of  the 
modern  frontiers  since  1876. 

But  now  our  third  century,  I  believe, 
should  be  an  era  of  individual  freedom.  The 
mass  approach  of  the  modern  world  places 
a  premium  on  creativity  and  individuality. 
We  see  mtas  production,  mass  education, 
mass  population  They  must  not  smother  In- 
dividual expression  or  limit  individual  oppor- 
tunity. Individualism  is  a  safeguard  against 
the  sameness  of  society.  A  Government  too 
large  and  bureaucratic  can  stifle  Individual 
Initiative  by  a  frustrating  statlsm. 

In  America,  and  never  forget  It,  our  sov- 
eign  Is  the  citizen.  Our  sovereign  Is  the  citi- 
zen, and  we  must  never  forget  It. 

Governments  exist  to  serve  people.  The 
State  Is  the  creature  of  the  populus.  These 
propositions  are  the  foundations  tones  of  our 
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Bicentennial.  Today.  In  the  199  years  of  our 
independence,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  American  experience. 

Let  us  make  the  coming  year  a  great  year 
on  America's  agenda  of  achievement.  As  we 
move  to  the  Bicentennial  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, let  us  think  where  we  will  be  and 
what  we  can  achieve  by  next  July  4,  by  the 
next  decade,  by  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution  and   by  the  year  2000. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  shall  be  an  era 
of  hope  rather  than  despair.  Let  us  resolve 
that  it  shall  be  an  era  of  achievement  rather 
than  apathy.  Let  us  resolve  that  It  shall  be 
a  time  of  promises  rather  than  regret. 

The  Bicentennial  should  be  a  time  for  each 
of  us  for  self-examination  and  individual  ac- 
complishment. Quality  and  permanence 
should  be  the  measurement  of  your  life  and 
my  life  and  the  life  of  214  other  million 
Americans  in  60  States  and  our  territories. 

Let  us  pursue  truths  and  values  that  will 
enhance  the  quality  of  life,  of  you  and  your 
fellow  Americans.  To  form  a  more  perfect 
Union — and  that  is  what  we  want — we  need 
to  learn  more  of  our  country  and  more  of 
our  good  people. 

Americans  must  appreciate  the  diversity  of 
our  lands  and  the  diversity  of  our  citizens. 
There  is  a  quotation  that  I  learned  In  my 
early  days  in  Sunday  school  that  the  beauty 
of  Joseph's  coat  is  its  many  colors,  and  that 
is  the  strength  of  America. 

Boundaries  of  regionalism  and  urbaniza- 
tion must  dissolve  before  our  will  to  be  one 
Nation  and  one  people.  In  the  coming  year, 
the  Bicentennial  must  become  a  true  na- 
tional experience.  The  American  Revolution 
and  its  legacy  belong  to  each  of  the  St-ites 
and  our  far-flung  territories.  It  belongs  to 
every  county,  to  every  city,  to  every  church, 
to  every  club  and  to  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

At  every  school  where  the  American  flag 
flies,  it  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be.  In  the 
coming  year,  a  concentrated  effort  In  the 
classroom  to  study,  discuss  and  portray  these 
past  200  years  of  our  history. 

I  would  urge  that  every  community  seek 
to  make  Its  program  as  meaningful  as  pos- 
sible to  as  many  as  possible — old,  young,  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

This  should  stress  the  history,  culture  and 
the  achievements  and  the  basic  values  that 
are  so  Important  that  we  associate  with  cur 
way  of  life. 

Yes.  the  ideas  that  were  forged  and  fought 
for  in  the  13  colonies  crossed  the  Appa- 
lachians. They  followed  the  wagons  and  rode 
with  the  Pony  E.xpress.  They  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  spanned  the 
plains  and  the  American  desert. 

They  belong  as  much  to  the  West  as  they 
belonged  to  the  East,  wherever  the  Amerlc  in 
flag  has  gone. 

So  went  the  concepts  of  this  great  Republic. 
American  Clipper  ships  that  probably  sailed 
in  part  from  this  great  Baltimore  harbor, 
took  the  story  of  America  to  the  far  corrers 
of  the  earth  with  pride  and  with  success. 
American  Jet  liners  carry  It  every  day  across 
the  skies  to  distant  lands.  Indeed,  this  event 
does  not  belong  Just  to  Americans.  This  Is  a 
celebration  of  liberty,  freedom,  democracy, 
wherever  they  exist,  and  we  want  them  to 
exist  on  a  global  basis  at  some  time  In  the 
world's  history. 

While  we  cherish  the  many  heritages  that 
enrich  our  land,  we  of  all  people,  have  no 
history  except  what  we  have  written  for  our- 
selves. We  are  not  Americans  alone,  by  birth 
or  blood,  by  oath  or  creed  or  compact  among 
princes.  We  are  Americans  because  we  de- 
liberately chose  to  be  one  nation,  indivisible, 
and  for  199  years,  with  God's  help,  we  have 
gone  forward  together,  and  we  will  In  the 
future. 

Two  centuries  of  sacrifice  and  struggle,  of 
conflict  and  compromise,  have  gained  for 
us  an  imprecedented  measure  of  political  and 
economic  Independence. 


We  have,  on  this  Independence  Day  of 
1675,  a  free  government  that  checks  and 
balances  Its  own  excesses,  and  a  free  eco- 
nomic system  that  corrects  Its  own  errors, 
given  the  courage  and  the  constructive  co- 
operation of  a  free  and  enlightened  citizenry, 
l^is  is  the  amazing  history  Americans  have 
written  for  themselves,  you  and  your  fore- 
fathers, as  we  begin  our  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. 

The  Young  Republic  of  yesteryear  is  today 
a  strong  and  very  great  Nation.  It  is.  It  still 
lives  the  values  of  the  Declaration,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  Influences 
the  destiny  of  millions  beyond  our  shores.  It 
still  remains,  in  Lincoln's  words,  "The  last, 
best  hope  of  earth." 

Let  us,  this  fourth  of  July,  continue  to  be  a 
nation  of  hope.  The  American  people  be- 
lieve In  Tomorrow — that  by  dawn's  early 
light  our  flag  will  still  be  there.  Let  us  be 
one  nation  and  one  people  indivisible,  for 
our  flag  is  one  and  our  destiny  is  one.  Let 
us  be  people  of  values,  of  liberty,  equality 
and  Justice,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  That 
has  been  our  history  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 
We  have  never  counted  the  cost  of  freedom 
and  I  don't  think  America  ever  will. 

Let  us  in  the  final  analysis  be  true  to  oii?\ 
selves  for  then  we  can  be  false  to  i;0  natlonN 
or  to  no  people,  and  let  us  live,  not  only  for! 
our  own  progress,  but  also  in  harmony  ane 
hope  for  all  other  men,  women  and  children 
everywhere  in  this  great  globe.  In  so  doing 
the  United  States  and  its  people  serve  and 
honor   the  promise   of  Francis  Scott  Key's 
words:   "land  of  the  free,  and  home  of  tiie 
brave." 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


OSHA— UNNECESSARY  GOVERN- 

MENT PROFIT  MAKER? 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
reviewing  the  President's  Report  on  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  I  was 
struck  by  the  section  outlining  violations, 
citations,  and  penalties  imder  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  The  workingman  must  have  pro- 
tection on  the  job.  but  every  time  the 
Federal  Government  begins  to  regulate, 
they  go  overboard.  In  the  case  of  OSHA. 
the  intent  was  to  give  protection  to  the 
workingman — not  to  make  monev  from 
fines.  OSHA  has  saddled  the  small  busi- 
npKsman  with  additional  penalties  to  the 
point  where  OSHA  seems  to  be  attempt- 
ing to  show  a  profit.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  section  from  the  President's 
Report: 

VioLA-noNS.  Citations,  and  Proposed 
Penalties 

The  67.153  Inspections,  conducted  in  1973, 
alleged  224,786  violations — 3.223  of  them 
serious — resultlne  in  43.099  citations,  pro- 
posing a  total  of  86.341,590  in  penalties.  Of 
that  amount  $4,559,759  has  been  remitted  to 
the  Treasury.  The  balance  represents  funds 
not  collected,  plus  penalties  in  cases  appealed 
to  the  Independent  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Comml.ssion  and  penalties  re- 
duced or  vacated  by  the  Review  Commission. 
Penalties  not  collected  by  the  area  or  regional 
director  within  the  established  time  frames 
are  referred  to  the  regional  solicitor  for  fur- 
ther attempts  at  collection  without  resort- 
ing to  litigation.  If  this  course  of  action  fails, 
the  regional  solicitor  decides  on  the  appro- 
priate means  by  which  collection  can  be 
achieved. 

Since    April    1971,    OSHA   has   conducted 


117,745  Inspections,  resulting  in  76,533  cita- 
tions alleging  386,060  violations,  with  pro- 
posed penalties  totaling  $10,118,451.  Of  that 
amoxint.  $7,225,597  has  been  remitted. 

Of  the  43,099  citations  Issued  in  1973, 
1,566  or  3.6  percent,  were  appealed  to  the 
Review  Commission. 


BILKING  THE   PHA— WAY  OF  LIFE 
TO  SOME  MORTGAGE  FIRMS 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinols  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  included  in  the  June  23  Record  the 
first  two  articles  in  a  Chicago  Tribune 
series  about  HUD  and  FHA  inefficiencies, 
mismanagement,  and  waste.  Reporters 
George  Bliss  and  Chuck  Neubauer  spent 
7  months  making  some  sense  out  of 
a  situation  whose  complexity  boggles  the 
mind.  They  outlined  the  parties  involved 
and  concluded  that  a  serious  dimension 
of  the  problem  is  that  no  mortgage  com- 
pany, HUD  official,  or  community  orga- 
nization claims  responsibility  for  the 
program's  obvious  failures. 

These  reporters  investigated  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  mortgage  compa- 
nies located  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
their  properties.  They  leveled  a  disturb- 
ing charge  of  a  "sleeping  bed  relation- 
ship between  HUD  and  the  mortgage 
companies."  They  quoted  HUD  and  FHA 
officials  who  said  they  failed  to  exercise 
their  given  authority  to  punish  unscrupu- 
lous mortgage  companies  which  ignore 
HUD  regulations. 

We  have  all  heard  about  the  damage 
to  homes  abandoned  after  foreclosure 
but  these  reporters'  eyewitness  accounts 
of  plumbing  fixtures  ripped  out,  collapsed 
walls,  boarded-up  windows,  and  fire  dam- 
age help  us  to  understand  the  blind  panic 
of  the  neighbors  forced  to  live  with 
these  conditions. 

The  mistakes,  fraud,  and  neglect  are 
not  restricted  to  the  city  limits  of  Chi- 
cago, however.  The  reporters  uncovered 
the  same  problems  on  a  smaller  scale  In 
downstate  Illinois. 

I  commend  the  June  24,  25,  and  26 
articles  tb  my  colleagues  and  trust  they 
will  give  them  thoughtful  attention  and 
evaluation: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  24,  1975 J 

Bn,KiNG  THE  FHA— Way  op  Life  to 

Bomb  Mortgage  Fiaris 

For  the  last  seven  years,  unscrupulous  busi- 
nessmen in  this  country  have  been  making 
millions  of  dollars  in  federally  Insured  mort- 
gages with  virtually  no  risk  to  their  own 
pccketbooks. 

All  they  have  had  to  do  l5  He,  cheat,  com- 
mit .forgery  and  fraud,  and  misrepresent 
themselves  to  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Crban 
Development. 

It  Is  dor.e  every  day  by  numerous  real 
estate  dealers,  develofjers,  and  mortgage  com- 
panies that  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
programs  set  up  to  provide  cheap  housing 
for  low  and  moderate-income  families. 

They  h.iven't  hed  to  worry  about  getting 
caught:  FHA  and  HUD  have  been  too  busy 
shuffling  paper  to  check  up  on  them. 

HUD  and  FHA  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams, authorized  by  the  1968  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  has  resulted  in  the  waste  of  4  bil- 
lion tax  dollars  so   far. 

The  tax  money  has  been  used  to  finance 
the  destruction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  good 
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houses  and  the  decay  of  hundreds  of  once 
stable,  attractive  neighborhoods. 

It  is  a  hidden  disaster  that  has  wreaked 
havoc  across  the  nation  but  reaped  rich  bene- 
fits for  unscrupulous  businessmen.  The  gov- 
ernment, the  tax  payers,  and  low-income 
families  are  the  main  victims. 

"It's  like  doing  business  in  heaven,  you 
can't  lose  money,"  said  John  Waner,  director 
of  HUD  and  FHA  in  the  Chicago  area  and  an 
outspoken  critic  of  HUD's  handling  of  the 
Housing  Act  programs. 

Tribune  reporters  who  spent  seven  months 
investigating  the  scandal  found  that  while 
Congress  passed  the  Housing  Act  to  benefit 
the  poor,  HUD  and  FHA  have  administered 
the  act  mostly  to  benefit  real  estate  and 
mortgage  companies. 

The  reporters  examined  thousands  of  docu- 
ments never  before  made  public  and  talked 
to  scores  of  public  and  private  housing  offi- 
cials and  concerned  community  groups.  They 
found  that  HUD  and  FHA  officials  in  Wash- 
ington have  taken  a  "hands  off"  policy  in 
disciplining  businessmen,  particularly  in 
mortgage  companies,  who  have  violated 
guidelines  set  up  by  the  Housing  Act. 

The  lying  and  cheating  are  present  at  each 
step  of  the  process  set  up  by  the  Washington 
HUD  and  FHA  bureaucracy. 

It  starts  with  allowing  ineligible  home 
buyers  to  purchase  houses  thru  the  federally 
subsidized  programs  and  ends  in  mortgage 
companies  getting  paid  for  criminally  de- 
stroyed housing  they  were  responsible  for 
protecting. 

Tribune  reporters  found  that  many  real 
estate  operators  and  mortgage  companies 
actively  seek  out  potential  home  buyers  they 
know  will  not  be  able  to  handle  mortgage 
payments. 

The  practice  allows  the  mortgage  com- 
panies to  make  a  quick  profit — as  much  as 
14  per  cent  a  year — by  recovering  the  home 
s  year  or  two  after  It  Is  sold  and  collecting 
the  full  value  of  the  building  from  FHA  in- 
surance, plus  Interest  and  mortgage  closing 
costs. 

Working  with  investigators  of  the  Citizens 
Action  Program,  a  Chicago  community  acti- 
vist group  fighting  the  housing  scandal,  Trib- 
une reporters  found  a  mortgage  company  ex- 
ecutive willing  to  talk  about  how  the  "sys- 
tem" works. 

A  respected  businessman  in  his  community, 
he  agreed  to  talk  only  with  the  assurance 
his  name  would  not  be  revealed,  fearing  that 
the  publicity  could  damage  his  business  in- 
terests that  have  no  connection  with  the 
government. 

When  a  real  estate  broker  takes  a  prospec- 
tive home  buyer  to  an  unscrupulous  mort- 
gage company  and  It  is  found  the  buyer 
Isn't  financially  stable,  records  are  often 
falsified  to  show  that  he  is,  the  banker  said. 

"I  can  say  you  work  at  a  South  Side 
restaurant,  and  nobody  ever  checks,"  he  said. 
"Often  the  mortgage  banker  can  get  someone 
who  Is  self-employed,  like  a  hardware  store 
owner,  to  say  that  the  potential  buyer  works 
there." 

When  the  PHA  on  rare  occasions  asks  for 
W-2  forms  from  Income  tax  returns  to  verify 
records,  these  are  faked,  he  said. 

Prom  the  government's  and  the  reformers' 
point  of  view,  the  banker  said,  "the  problem 
lies  with  the  fact  that  the  mortgage  company 
does  not  feel  any  responsibility  for  the  bad 
ones  [the  poor-risk  homebuyers],  because 
the  company  gets  paid  by  the  FHA  whether 
or  not  the  buyer  defaults. 

"You  don't  care  whether  the  loans  stay 
on  the  book  or  not.  You  have  to  understand 
the  position  the  mortgage  banker  Is  in.  If 
1  tell  a  re^l  estate  broker  'no'  on  a  buyer,  he'll 
go  to  somebody  else  who  wlU  put  the  loan 
thru.  We  are  always  getting  pressure  to  put 
loans  thru." 

Community  groups  such  as  CAP  have  been 
trying  to  force  HUD  and  FHA  officials  to  crack 
down  on  such  practices  and  take  more  care 
of  reviewing  mortgage  applicants. 


"What  Is  unusual  about  all  this  Is  to  have 
PHA  make  any  attempt  at  verification  of  the 
financial  background  of  an  applicant,"  CAP 
officials  said. 

"It  is  done  very  seldom.  Usually  the  real 
estate  dealers  and  bankers  don't  worry  be- 
cause the  fraud  is  cleverly  done  and  bard 
to  detect.  All  they  want  la  a  body  in  the 
home  so  they  can  Insure  the  home  with 
PHA." 

When  a  family  Is  evicted  or  abandons  a 
house,  the  unscrupulous  mortgage  companies 
begin  a  whole  new  charade  with  HUD  and 
FHA  regulations. 

Under  HUD  and  FHA  guidelines  set  up  by 
the  Housing  Act,  mortgage  companies  are 
supposed  to  "preserve  and  protect"  foreclosed 
homes  In  their  possession  while  they  wait  to 
collect  their  FHA  insurance,  a  procedure 
which  takes  at  least  a  year  under  Illinois 
laws. 

The  guidelines  call  for  them  to  secure  doors 
and  windows  In  the  vacant  homes,  drain  the 
plumbing  to  prevent  bursting  pipes,  cut 
lawns,  and  remove  all  refuse. 

The  Tribune  found  countless  homes  for 
which  mortgage  companies  were  paid  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  In  maintenance  fees,  tho  the 
companies  did  little  or  no  maintenance  work. 

A.  L.  Grootemaat  &  Sons,  a  Milwaukee 
mortgage  company,  foreclosed  on  a  home  at 
4138  W.  Maypole  Av.  in  Chicago  when  the  oc- 
cupant fsilled  on  his  payments.  After  the 
foreclosure  the  Grootemaat  firm  charged 
PHA  $1,491.41  for  "total  maintenance  after 
fire  loss." 

After  the  mortgage  company  was  paid  and 
the  home  was  transferred  to  FHA  possession, 
the  local  FHA  office  sent  an  Inspector  to  assess 
the  house. 

His  report,  which  revealed  that  the  PHA 
received  little  In  the  way  of  maintenance  for 
the  $1,491.41,  said: 

"Lawn,  no  care  In  many  months.  Hazardous 
conditions,  evidence  of  fire  In  back-basement, 
open.  Uttered,  old  furniture,  refrigerator,  etc. 
Unsafe  structure:  Can't  be  salvaged." 

The  house  was  later  demolished,  tho  the 
maintenance  charge  paid  to  the  Milwaukee 
firm  wasn't  challenged. 

The  oversight,  Inaction,  and  seeming  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  HUD  and  PHA  In 
Washington  has  been,  ultimately,  the  reason 
for  the  $4  billion  In  wasted  tax  dollars. 

There  are  provisions  written  Into  the  Hous- 
ing Act  to  enforce  regulation,  but  HUD  and 
FHA  rarely,  if  ever,  use  them. 

"The  regulators  (at  HUD  and  PHA)  are 
scared  of  the  people  they  regulate,"  the  mort- 
gage banker  told  reporters,  "because  there 
is  a  sleeping  bed  relationship  between  HUD 
and  the  mortgage  companies. 

"The  mortgage  Industry  Is  a  source  of  good 
Jobs  for  people  when  they  leave  HUD,  and 
HUD  employes  are  not  about  to  attack  a 
potential  Job  source." 

Even  high-ranking  HUD  and  FHA  officials 
admit  they  have  the  power  to  punish  un- 
savory mortgage  companies  for  not  following 
regulations. 

"HUD  always  has  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
cutting  off  a  mortgage  company's  Insurance 
If  they  are  not  meeting  guidelines,"  said 
Fred  Pfaender,  director  of  HUD's  Office  of 
Loan  Management  and  an  author  of  HUD 
guidelines. 

But  of  the  35,000  mortgage  companies 
licensed  to  do  business  with  HUD,  only  18 
have  been  debarred  by  HUD  since  1968.  In 
most  cases.  HUD  acted  only  after  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  charged  the  firm. 

"HUD  has  the  right  to  decide  who  It  wants 
to  do  business  with,"  said  Leonard  Giblln, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association. 

"They  don't  use  the  power  to  suspend  a 
mortgage  company  as  often  as  they  should." 

A  study  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America  charged,  "The  very  disor- 
ganization, fragmentation,  and  confusion  of 
HUD  makes  It  difficult  for  the  department  to 
focus  on  the  gravity,  urgency,  and  organiza- 


tional natiire  of  its  problems  and  Inefflclen* 
cies." 

High  Washington  HUD  officials  don't  deny 
there  are  problems  in  their  agency,  but  Insist 
that  most  of  the  problems  are  beyond  their 
power  to  change. 

In  the  case  of  poor  protection  provided  by 
mortgage  companies  on  foreclosed  homes, 
they  say  It  is  a  "local  problem"  to  be  dealt 
with  locally,  even  though  Washington  has 
denied  Its  local  officers  power  to  act. 

"It  would  be  bard  to  prove  who  did  the 
damage — the  mortgager,  the  mortgagee,  or 
vandals,"  said  H.  R.  Crawford,  a  HUD  assist- 
ant secretary. 

"The  homes  should  be  Inspected  before  we 
take  title,"  said  Fred  Pfaender.  "But  with 
our  limited  staff,  we  have  to  look  at  the  mil- 
lion-dollar projects  first.  It  is  a  matter  of 
where  you  set  your  priorities." 

But  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  even 
when  HUD  concentrates  its  energies  on  po- 
licing big  projects  instead  of  single-family 
home  programs  it  gets  into  trouble. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations discovered  that  HUD  approved  a 
loan  for  a  $36-mlllion  St.  Louis  apartment 
project  which,  even  with  100  per  cent  occu- 
pancy, would  lose  $500,000  a  year. 

HUD  never  realized  this  until  congres- 
sional investigators  studied  the  project. 

In  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  HUD  sold  an  apart- 
ment project  that  was  In  arrears  for  $7.5 
million  for  $4.1  million. 

In  Dallas  HUD  accepted  a  developer's  price 
of  $311,500  for  a  parcel  of  land  the  develop- 
er's son  In  law  had  purchased  only  a  few 
hours  earlier  for  $143,000. 

If  all  that  was  wasted  by  mismanagement 
was  the  $4  billion,  the  problem  woula  be  bad 
enough.  But  along  with  the  wasted  money 
goes  the  disillusionment  of  home  buyers  who 
lost  their  homes  and  the  terror  of  neighbor- 
hood residents  who  watch  their  own  property 
values  plummet  as  the  FHA-lnsured  homes 
disintegrate. 

Several  years  ago  a  developer  put  up  a  se- 
ries of  townhouses  In  the  300  block  of  West 
105th  Place  and  106th  Street  in  Chicago.  At- 
tractive from  the  outside,  the  townhouses 
seemed  at  first  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
neighborhood. 

But  soon  after  the  low-income  families 
moved  into  the  new  $24,000  homes,  they  be- 
gan to  complain  of  shoddy  construction. 

Wind,  rain,  and  snow  blew  under  huge 
cracks  left  In  door  Jambs  and  between  win- 
dow sills,  they  said.  Storm  water  backed  up 
Into  the  basements. 

Toilet  water  backed  up  Into  washb-isins 
and  bathtubs  through  faulty  plumbing  sys- 
tems, residents  complained.  Thieves  crept 
through  first-floor  windows  that  had  no 
locks. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  residents  to  be- 
come disillusioned,  stop  their  payments,  and 
move  away. 

When  the  houses  became  vacant,  neighbor- 
hood toughs  started  using  them  as  hangouts 
and  party  sites.  Fires  were  started  in  some 
houses,  and  an  explosion  ripped  out  the  back 
of  another,  shattering  windows  throughout 
the  neighborhood. 

Tribune  reporters  found  most  of  the  homes 
destroyed,  with  plumbing  ripped  out,  in- 
terior walls  smashed,  fixtures  stolen,  base- 
ments flooded,  and  wrecked  furniture  strewn 
about. 

Typical  of  the  houses  was  one  at  352 
W.  106th  St.,  where  an  FHA  Inspector 
reported : 

"The  house  was  not  originally  boarded 
when  we  got  It.  There  was  18  inches  of 
water  in  the  basement,  holes  in  the  upstairs 
walls  and  celling.  Not  worth  repairing.  You 
would  need  all  new  electrical  and  plumb- 
ing fixtures." 

In  less  than  five  years  the  house  that 
had  been  a  dream  fulfilled  for  a  low-Income 
famUy  and  an  asset  to  the  neighborhood 
became  a  bitter  example  of  HUD  and  FHA 
misadmlnistration . 
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In  addition  to  the  developer  and  real 
estate  agent.  Crawford  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, 6400  S.  Pulaski  Rd.,  benefited  from 
the  townhouse,  having  Issued  the  original 
mortgage  when  It  was  constructed. 

FHA  in  Washington  already  has  reimbursed 
Crawford  for  unpaid  expenses  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  mortgage,  amounting  to 
$24,538.66. 

Ronald  Mltera,  collection  officer  for  Craw- 
ford, accused  the  FHA  of  "passing  the 
bucli"  concerning  damage  In  the  vacated 
homes  under  the  company's  Jurisdiction.  Ml- 
tera said  his  company  carefully  follows 
guidelines  in  maintaining  and  protecting  the 
properties. 

He  added  that  the  company  has  consist- 
ently run  Into  problems  with  "the  neighbor- 
hood." Gangs  tear  down  the  boardings  of 
▼acant  houses  the  day  after  they  are  put  up, 
he  said,  and  the  company  employs  a  man 
full-time  to  maintain  vacated  FHA  homes. 


Distance  Makes  Home  Decay  EIast 

Worthon  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Little  Rock. 
Ark  .  is  650  miles  from  Chicago,  and  what 
remains  of  a  house  It  mortgaged  Is  at  324 
W.  48th  PI. 

Five  years  ago.  when  the  house  was  sound 
and  Intact,  a  family  moved  in  with  a  loan 
from  the  Worthon  Bank  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority. 

The  family  defaulted  on  payments  and 
moved  out,  and  the  bank  applied  to  collect 
Its  federal  mortgage  insurance.  While  the 
bank  waited  for  its  money  it  hired  L.  E. 
Lay  &  Co.,  also  of  Little  Rock,  to  clean  up 
the  house  and  protect  it  from  decay  and 
destruction. 

Nobody  from  L.  E.  Lay  or  the  bank  ever 
traveled  the  650  miles  from  Little  Rock  to  see 
that  the  protective  work  was  done.  Instead 
the  Lay  company  contacted  its  Chicago  agent, 
Ronald  Bryant,  to  look  after  the  house. 

Bryant  apparently  never  got  to  the  house 
either. 

That  Is  not  hard  to  understand  because 
Bryant,  Lay's  only  employe  In  the  area,  esti- 
mates he  has  to  handle  foreclosures,  main- 
tenance, protection,  and  mortgage  collection 
for  1,300  to  1,500  homes  around  Chicago. 

He  is  so  busy  trying  to  keep  up  with  all 
those  houses,  he  said,  that  he  really  Isn't  sure 
when  a  house  becomes  vacant. 

His  erratic  system  of  checking  for  empty 
houses  hadn't  worked  In  the  case  of  the  48th 
PIac«  home.  Vandals  had  got  to  it  before 
he  did. 

One  room  was  burned  out,  the  Interior 
walls  had  collapsed  to  the  floor,  and  the 
bouse  was  full  of  debris. 

It  didn't  matter  to  the  federal  government. 
FHA  officials  in  Washington  sent  Worthon 
Bank  a  $23,580.41  check  for  the  house. 

Such  long-distance  business  dealings  are 
common  In  the  $4-bllllon  federal  housing 
scandal  Tribune  reporters  have  been  Investi- 
gating for  seven  months. 

The  reporters  found  dozens  of  cases  In 
which  mortgage  companies  handled  sales  of 
houses  that  were  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  without  having  the  re- 
sources to  maintain  or  protect  the  proper- 
ties. 

The  PHA's  policy  of  allowing  such  long- 
distance supervision  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  wreckage  of  hundreds  of  homes,  said 
William  M.  Miller,  an  FHA  division  director 
in  Chicago. 

Guidelines  set  up  by  the  1968  National 
Housing  Act  forbids  the  practice.  Miller  said, 
but  FHA  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
urban  Development  officials  in  Washington 
refuse  to  enforce  them. 

George  Lefcoe,  a  University  of  California 
law  professor  who  conducted  a  two-year 
study  on  federally  Insured  housing  mort- 
gages, found  Instances  of  Philadelphia  firms 
being  hired  to  service  FHA  houses  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lefcoe  said  he  found  evidence  that  HUD 
and  FHA  officials  in  Washington  blocked  at- 


tempts by  their  own  employes  to  stop  the 
practice. 

A  blue-ribbon  commission  appointed  by 
Gov.  Walker  to  investigate  federal  housing 
program  in  Illinois  attacked  mortgage 
companies  that  do  business  in  the  state  but 
do  not  "maintain  servicing  offices  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  their  borrowers." 

The  Commission  said  this  practice  works 
a  hardship  on  borrowers  who  cannot  keep 
up  with  payments  or  maintain  the  homes, 
and  leads  to  their  abandonment  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  a  quasi-govern- 
mental corporation,  works  to  the  advantage 
of  the  mortgage  companies  Instead  of  home 
owners  and  taxpayers,  the  commission  said. 
FNMA  buys  up  federally  Insured  mortgages 
of  homes  from  mortgage  companies,  then 
appoints  the  same  companies  to  service  the 
mortgage  and  protect  the  houses  from  dam- 
age by  vandals  and  decay — even  tho  the 
firms  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
properties. 

Therefore,  much  of  the  blame  for  the  poor 
administration  of  FHA-lnsured  housing  pro- 
grams must  fall  on  FNMA,  the  Walker  com- 
mission said. 

The  same  sort  of  geography  lesson  was 
taught  to  the  Greater  Roseland  Community 
Organization  earlier  this  year  when  It  tried  to 
track  down  mortgage  companies  owning 
abandoned  buildings  in  Its  area. 

Last  March  the  community  organization 
asked  Miller  to  find  out  who  was  responsible 
for  an  abandoned  home  at  313  W.  116th  St. 
Miller  said  he  found  that  the  house  was 
being  handled  by  Associated  Mortgage  Corp. 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  700  miles  away.  He  tried 
to  call  a  Chicago  office  of  Associated  Mort- 
gage, but  only  got  an  answering  service 
operator  who  said  the  corporation's  Chicago 
representative  hadn't  been  in  town  for  weeks. 
Calling  Associated  Mortgage  headquarters 
In  Washington,  he  was  told  by  a  company 
official  that  they  had  hired  another  firm  to 
protect  and  clean  up  the  house — a  company 
In  Cleveland,  350  miles  from  Chicago. 

"If  I  could  not  get  thru  to  the  mortgage 
company,"  said  Miller — a  frequent  critic  of 
his  own  agency — "think  about  the  poor,  un- 
sophisticated home  buyer  who  wants  extra 
time  to  make  his  loan  payment;  or  the  neigh- 
bor who  wants  an  abandoned  house  next 
door  boarded  up." 

The  Greater  Roseland  group  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  with  out-of-town 
and  out-of-state  companies  dealing  in  Its 
neighborhoods'  housing. 

Recently  it  Intervened  for  a  group  of  angry 
residents  trying  to  find  a  mortgage  company 
that  owned  a  decaying  vacant  home  at  11624 
8.  May  St. 

The  community  organization  finally 
tracked  down  the  company  that  owned  the 
mortgage.  Citizens  Mortgage  Co.  of  South- 
field,  Mich.  A  spokesman  at  the  Citizens 
mortgage  branch  office  at  9730  S.  Western  Av. 
told  The  Tribune  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  May  Street  house. 

By  the  time  Citizens  Mortgage  did  learn 
of  the  vacancy.  It  was  too  late.  Tribune  re- 
porters found  the  front  door  wide  open,  rain 
pouring  thru  broken  windows,  warped  floors, 
collapsed  walls,  and  rooms  full  of  debris. 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  25,  1975] 
Loan  Firms  Reap  Windfall  on  Fire-Ravaged 
Housing 
Mortgage  companies  have  been  collecting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  mortgage 
Insurance  on  burned-out  houses  in  Chicago 
that  they  have  turned  over  to  the  govern- 
ment after  certifying  them  "undamaged  by 
fire." 

Tribune  reporters  investigating  the  federal 
housing  scandal  used  Chicago  Fire  Depart- 
ment records  to  accumulate  evidence  against 
the  mortgage  company  claims. 

The  fire  department  records  showed  fires 
had  damaged  or  destroyed  houses  In  posses- 


sion of  the  mortgage  companies  months  and 
sometimes  years  before  the  companies  in- 
accurately certified  them  as  having  no  fire 
damage. 

One  congressional  Investigator  called  the 
records  uncovered  by  The  Tribune  the  most 
solid  evidence  ever  produced  to  show  how 
the  mortgage  companies  have  ignored  federal 
guidelines  on  protecting  the  insured 
housing. 

Fire  damage  has  contributed  heavily  to 
the  $4  billion  wasted  In  the  last  seven  years 
by  mortgage  Insurance  programs  set  up  by 
the  1968  National  Housing  Act. 

Bungled  administration  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  has  allowed 
the  destruction  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes  the  Housing  Act  provided  for  low- 
Income  families. 

Tribune  reporters  who  have  been  investi- 
gating the  housing  scandal  for  the  last  seven 
months  Inspected  hundreds  of  destroyed 
homes  turned  over  to  the  FHA  after  mort- 
gage companies  collected  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance. 

Curious  about  the  number  of  houses  that 
had  been  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged  by 
fire,  the  reporters  found  that  many  fires  took 
place  during  the  time  mortgage  companies 
were  responsible  for  protecting  the  homes. 
The  fire  department  records  indicated  that 
the  mortgage  companies  had  not  followed 
FHA  regulations  by  periodically  Inspecting 
the  houses  and  by  maintaining  and  protect- 
ing them  from  vandals. 

United  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  4242 
N.  Harlem  Av.,  for  example,  adamantly  dis- 
avowed any  responsibility  for  fire  damage 
done  to  an  FHA-lnsured  house  at  522  N.  St. 
Louis  Av. 

Last  Oct.  25,  United  collected  FHA  Insur- 
ance on  the  two-flat  after  turning  It  over 
to  FHA.  United  had  filed  a  report  on  Dec.  3, 
1974,  saying  the  two-flat  was  "undamaged 
by  fire."  Fire  Department  records  told  an 
entirely  different  story. 

Tribune  reporters  who  Inspected  the  build- 
ing found  fires  had  charred  all  the  Interior 
walls  of  the  house.  The  building  was  wide 
open,  the  walls  In  the  upstairs  apartment  had 
been  ripped  down,  the  second-fioor  porch 
had  collapsed,  and  the  garage  had  fallen 
down. 

Reporters  found  a  report  of  a  fire  in  the 
garage  on  Sept.  25,  1973,  a  year  and  a  month 
before  United  ti'.rned  over  the  property  to 
FHA.  On  Dec.  5,  1973,  10  months  before 
United  gave  up  the  house,  somebody  set  the 
building  on  fire. 

On  Oct.  7,  1974,  18  days  before  United  gave 
up  the  house,  a  fire  of  unknown  origin 
burned  one  of  the  building's  bedrooms.  On 
Oct.  10,  1974,  15  days  before  the  house  went 
to  FHA,  vandals  started  a  basement  fire. 

All  told.  The  Tribune  found  documented 
proof  of  four  fires  In  the  house. 

A  Unity  spokesman  checking  thru  his 
company's  records  found  that  Unity  discov- 
ered on  Oct.  25  that  the  house  had  been 
completely  vandalized  and  burned.  "Burned 
enough  to  make  It  not  reasonable  to  repair," 
the  Unity  report  said. 

The  company  spokesman  told  The  Tribune 
he  didn't  know  why  the  company  had  cer- 
tified the  building  as  undamaged  by  fire. 

It  wasn't  the  only  house  In  which  re- 
porters found  contradictions  between  Unity 
reports  and  fire  department  records. 

At  2038  N.  Wabansia  Av.,  reporters  found 
one  of  the  most  severely  damaged  houses 
they  Inspected  thruout  their  seven-month 
Investigation. 

The  garage  had  been  burned  to  a  shell. 
The  fioors  of  the  two-flat  were  buckled  sev- 
eral Inches  and  littered  with  tree  branches 
dragged  in  from  the  backyard. 

Vandals  found  easy  entrance  thru  an  open 
back   door,  had  smashed   the  house's  win- 
dows,  and   painted   graffiti  on   the   interior 
walls. 
The  house's  plumbing  had  not  been  win- 
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terlzed,  and  as  a  result  the  frozen  pipes  had 
burst. 

Unity  collected  $12,339  In  FHA  Insurance 
on  the  building  and  turned  It  over  to  FHA 
on  Oct.  25,  1974,  with  a  notation  that  the 
property  was  undamaged  by  fire. 

Fire  department  records  showed  that  fire 
had  damaged  the  property  on  April  29,  1974, 
six  months  before  the  FHA  took  over  the 
house. 

Again,  a  Unity  spokesman  said  he  couldn't 
explain  why  the  reports  didn't  show  this 
home  had  had  a  fire.  The  company  records 
showed  that  the  house  had  been  vandalized 
and  used  as  a  headquarters  for  a  street  gang. 

Mortgage  Associates  Inc.,  a  Milwaukee 
firm,  collected  $20,793.82  from  FHA  insurance 
for  a  house  at  3235  W.  Division  St.,  turning 
the  property  over  to  FHA  on  June  10,  1974. 
It  was  certified  as  having  no  fire  damage. 

Almost  a  year  earlier,  on  June  29,  1973, 
fire  department  records  showed  that  fire 
caused  by  suspected  arson  had  started  in  the 
kitchen  and  had  done  considerable  damage 
to  the  building. 

An  FHA  inspector  who  visited  the  house 
after  Mortgage  Associates  turned  the  house 
over  to  the  government  found  the  condition 
of  the  building  to  be : 

"Very  bad.  Should  be  demolished.  A  hazard 
to  neighbors.  Water  not  shut  off  or  drained, 
water  damage  thruout  the  building.  All 
radiators,  bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures 
missing.  Cement  stoop  falling.  House  boarded 
with  cardboard-like  material.  Garbage  fire, 
one  wall  out,  filled  with  bedsprings,  rags,  tim- 
ber, and  tires." 

Mortgage  Associates  did  concede  that  a 
house  on  which  it  held  an  FHA  mortgage  at 
6735  S.  Elizabeth  St.  had  suffered  fire  damage. 

What  the  mortgage  company  didn't  say 
was  that  It  had  left  the  burned  out  heavily 
damaged  building  untouched  for  more  than 
18  months  after  the  fire  took  place  on 
March  6,  1973. 

During  that  time  the  house  presented  a 
dangerous  hazard  to  children  attending  St. 
Brendan's  Catholic  School  next  door. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Burns  pastor  of  St.  Bren- 
dan's, said  he  and  neighbors  tried  for  months 
to  have  the  house  demolished  or  boarded  up. 

When  an  FHA  inspector  went  to  see  the 
building  with  keys  supplied  by  Mortgage  As- 
sociates, he  found  the  keys  were  unnecessary 
because  the  house  was  a  burned-out  hulk. 

"There  were  bedsprings  visible  inside  the 
house,  along  with  rags  and  other  Junk,"  the 
Inspector  said.  "They  never  cleaned  the  place. 
The  house  is  an  open  sore." 

Mortgage  Associates  was  paid  $309  for 
screening  and  securing  the  home,  then  later 
t900  for  having  the  house  torn  down,  and 
another  $112  for  securing  the  demolition  site. 

Father  Burns  said  the  house  next  door  to 
the  school  was  not  the  only  FHA-lnsured 
wreck  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  last  seven 
years,  he  said,  the  entire  community — once  a 
model,  middle-class  city  neighborhood — had 
become  dotted  with  open,  abandoned,  and 
wrecked  houses. 

Tribune  reporters  found  dozens  of  Instances 
where  mortgage  company  claims  about  the 
condition  of  the  houses  they  were  turning  in 
to  FHA  were  at  odds  with  fire  department 
records.  Among  them  were: 

A  house  at  5218  S.  Carpenter  St.,  turned 
over  to  FHA  on  Oct.  22,  1974,  by  Percy  WUson 
Mortgage  &  Finance  Co.,  221  N.  La  Salle  St., 
Bs  undamaged  by  fire.  Fire  department  rec- 
ords showed  the  house  was  gutted  by  fire  on 
Feb.  22,  1974.  Tribune  reporters  found  no  In- 
terior walls  left,  the  back  of  the  building 
burned  out,  and  fire  holes  in  the  roof. 

Richard  Thoreson,  assistant  vice  president 
and  servicing  manager  for  Percy  Wilson,  told 
The  Tribune  his  company's  records  didnt 
show  any  fire  damage  on  the  house  at  the 
time  it  was  turned  over  to  FHA. 

A  house  at  3011  W.  Dlversey  Av.,  that  cost 
the  taxpayers  $23,226  paid  In  FHA  Insurance 
to  Percy  Wilson,  which  turned  the  house  over 
to  the  government  on  Sept.  2,  1974.  certified 


as  undamaged  by  fire.  Fire  department  rec- 
ords showed  a  fire  in  the  house  on  June  30, 
1974.  The  building's  garage,  which  had  been 
heavily  damaged  by  the  fire,  had  collapsed 
to  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
wide  open  for  vandals. 

Again,  Thoreson  said  the  company  records 
did  not  show  that  a  fire  had  damaged  the 
house. 

A  house  at  7339  S.  Hoyne  Av.,  which  Bell 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  certified  as  undam- 
aged by  fire,  while  fire  department  records 
showed  it  had  burned  on  July  4,  1974,  and  on 
July  22,  1974.  Bell  officials  later  admitted  to 
The  Tribune  that  the  house  was  so  badly 
damaged  they  had  It  torn  down,  even  tho 
they  had  told  FHA  there  was  no  fire  damage. 


Who's  Responsible?  Agencies,  Loan  Firms 
Pass  the  Buck 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  are  in  a  finger-pointing 
debate  with  mortgage  companies,  each  blam- 
ing the  other  for  the  $4  billion  federally  in- 
sured housing  disaster. 

The  mortgage  companies  maintain  it  is 
ridiculous  that  they  would  purposely  allow 
FHA-lnsured  homes  in  their  possession  to  be 
wrecked  by  vandals  and  decayed  by  weather. 

"Our  money  is  involved;  so  we  protect  the 
property  in  every  way  that  we  can,"  said 
Saul  Bass,  president  of  Unity  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  one  of  the  largest  FHA  home 
mortgagers  in  Chicago. 

Edmund  Frank,  vice  president  of  adminis- 
tration at  Unity,  said  the  mortgage  company 
doesn't  deny  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
PHA-insured  homos  have  been  wTecked  by 
vandals  and  weather. 

The  damage  done  in  FHA  homes  in  pos- 
session of  Unity,  Frank  said,  is  usually  done 
either  before  Unity  gets  the  home  or  after 
It  turns  the  house  over  to  FHA. 

Bass  attacked  FHA's  policy  of  demanding 
property  be  vacant  by  tlie  time  it  gets  the 
house. 

"Vacant  properties  are  preyed  upon  by  un- 
scrupulous persons  who  literally  strip  the 
property,"  Bass  said,  "thereby  decreasing  its 
value  prior  to  conveyance  to  FHA. 

"We  cannot  understand  why  the  FHA  in- 
sists upon  vacancy,  knowing  that  vacancies 
contribute  to  its  obtaining  pr3i)erty  worth 
$2,000  or  $3,000  less  than  it  would  have  been 
worth  ...  if  the  property  were  still  occupied." 

Tribune  reporters  found  Bass'  and  Frank's 
criticism  of  FHA  and  HUD  typical  of  the 
feelings  in  the  mortgage  industry. 

Local  FHA  and  HUD  officials,  however, 
charge  that  the  companies  successfully  hide 
damaged  houses  from  the  government  until 
after  the  PTIA  insurance  is  paid. 

Richard  Ice,  property  manager  for  the  Chi- 
cago PHA  office,  said  his  investigation  found 
many  mortgage  companies  were  not  follow- 
ing FHA  and  HUD  regulations. 

The  companies.  Ice  said,  are  supposed  to 
notify  the  local  FHA  offices  when  they  are 
turning  over  a  house  to  PHA  at  the  same  time 
they  notify  the  Washington  office,  which  pays 
off  the  mortgage  Insurance. 

"They  [the  mortgage  companies]  deliber- 
ately stall  sending  conveyance  reports  to  the 
district  office  until  they  get  their  money  from 
Washington,"  Ice  charged,  "and  then  it's  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  a  wrecked  house." 

'Our  Investigation  found  that  most  of  the 
homes  suffered  extensive  damage  because 
there  is  little  or,  sometimes,  no  effort  by  the 
[mortgage  companies]  to  service  them  as  re- 
quired under  HUD -FHA  guidelines." 

Investigating  Ice's  charges.  Tribune  report- 
ers began  to  inspect  houses  the  same  day  they 
were  turned  over  by  the  mortgage  companies 
to  the  local  FHA  office. 

One  such  house  at  5150  S.  Union  Av.  had 
been  purchased  thru  a  mortgage  from  Unity 
Savings  &  Loan. 

The  reporters  found  the  back  door  of  the 
two-story   frame   building   wide   open.   The 


house  was  filled  with  litter,  the  yard  was 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  filled  with  debris, 
and  vandals  had  knocked  down  some  of  the 
interior  walls. 

FHA  documents  showed  that  Unity  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  had  notified  It  was  giving  up 
the  house  to  collect  FHA  insurance  on  Feb.  11 
but  had  waited  until  March  12,  a  month  later, 
to  tell  the  Chicago  office. 

Curt  Hytinen,  foreclosure  manager  for 
Mortgage  Associates  of  Milwaukee,  another 
mortgage  company  doing  large  volume  busi- 
ness in  FHA-lnsured  homes  la  Chicago,  also 
was  critical  of  FHA  procedures. 

Hytinen  said  his  company  makes  periodic 
inspections  on  foreclosed  F«A  homes  it  is 
handling  and  makes  spot  caecks  every  60 
days  on  the  houses  to  see  ii  they  are  aban- 
doned. 

Often,  Hytinen  said,  when  uls  company,  or 
Independent  servicers  it  hires,  arrives  to  se- 
cure and  protect  an  abanau.ued  home,  they 
find  the  house  already  has  ueen  vandalized 
and  wrecked.  When  they  board  up  a  home, 
they  sometimes  return  to  hud  that  vandals 
have  broken  thru,  wrecked  the  house,  and 
stolen  fixtures. 

Hytinen  said  FHA  will  often  delay  by  sev- 
eral days  or  weeks  sending  its  own  inspectors 
to  a  home  once  it  is  in  FHA  possession,  and 
the  damage  done  in  the  intervening  time  is 
blamed  on  the  mortgage  company. 

Ice  denied  Hytlnen's  charge,  Insisting  his 
Inspectors  are  at  the  homes  as  soon  as  they 
are  notified  by  the  mortgage  company  that 
the  homes  are  coming  into  FHA  possession. 

Using  a  notification  report  from  Mortgage 
Associates,  reporters  inspected  a  bouse  at 
1616  No.  Paulina  St.,  the  same  day  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Ice's  office. 

The  front  door  was  wide  open.  Cardboard 
that  was  used  to  board  a  basement  window 
had  been  ripped  away.  The  yard  showed  no 
signs  of  having  been  cleaned.  A  basement 
door  also  was  open,  and  reporters  found  a 
broken  pipe  pouring  water  on  the  floor. 

Leonard  Giblln,  vice  president  of  Great 
Lakes  Mortgage  Corp.  and  president  of  the 
Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  said 
PHA  and  HUD  have  not  worked  closely 
enough  with  mortgage  companies  In  the  past. 

Great  Lakes  Mortgage,  he  said,  usually 
hires  an  Independent  firm  to  protect  Its  va- 
cant FHA  properties,  and  until  recently  FHA 
had  not  bothered  telling  his  company  the 
independent  firms  weren't  doing  their  Job. 

The  first  time  his  company  discovered 
some  of  the  houses  weren't  being  cared  for, 
Giblln  said,  was  in  stories  published  by  The 
Chicago  Tribune  late  last  year. 

"We  first  found  out  about  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  some  homes  that  were  being  turned 
over  to  FHA  on  the  front  pages,"  he  said. 
"Waner  [John  Waner,  FHA  and  HUD  dis- 
trict director  for  the  Chicago  area)  had  never 
said  anything  to  us  about  the  problem. 

"We  put  in  new  controls  and  found  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  homes  were  not  correctly  done 
after  our  contractors  had  worked  on  them." 

Giblln.  too,  said  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  protect  an  abandoned  house  In 
inner  city  neighborhoods. 

"Since  the  1930s  HUD  has  had  a  rule  that 
all  properties  must  be  turned  over  to  them 
vacant,"  he  said.  "This  was  all  right  when 
PHA  was  Insuring  loans  In  the  suburbs  but 
not  when  we  got  into  the  inner  city." 

If  PHA  allowed  foreclosed  houses  in  inner 
city  communities  to  be  occupied,  the  de- 
struction caused  by  vandalism  would  stop." 
Giblln  said. 

"The  life  expectancy  of  a  home  in  the 
Inner  city  Is  not  very  long.  We  cant  keep 
pouring  taxpayer  money  down  the  drain." 
he  said.  "It  is  too  expensive  to  try  to  keep  the 
property  in  the  condition  it  would  be  in  if  the 
houses  were  occupied." 

Carl  Colllna,  a  Chicago  housing  manager 
for  FHA,  disputes  Glblin's  inner-city  theory. 

Colllna  said  he  has  kept  close  tabs  on 
foreclosed  PHA  houses  In  his  South  Side  dis- 
trict, taking  pictures  Inside  and  out  to  mako 
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sure  the  homes  are  maintained  and  protected 
properly  by  the  mortgage  companies. 

"They  said  It's  impossible  to  protect  a 
vacant  home  in  bad  neighborhoods,"  CoUlna 
said.  "Well,  of  the  224  homes  I  boarded  up 
and  maintained  after  conveyance,  only  two 
were  vandalized.  I  went  back  and  reboarded 
them  so  that  the  damage  wouldn't  be  exten- 
sive." 

UUU  and  FHA  officials  both  on  the  local 
and  national  level  admit  their  administration 
Is  poorly  prepared  and  trained  to  keep 
closer  controls  on  the  mortgage  companies 
they  do  business  with. 

"Too  many  bureaucrats  have  looked  at 
things  thru  rose-colored  glasses,"  H.  B.  Craw- 
ford, an  assistant  secretary  of  HtTD,  said  in 
Chicago  last  March. 

"I've  seen  some  things  that  are  unbeliev- 
able. .  .  .  Government  Is  the  only  place  where 
somebody  [apparently]  can  make  a  million 
dollar  mistake  and  get  a  promotion  the  next 
day. 

"There's  been  limited  monitoring  of  man- 
agement (by  HUD]  suid  in  some  instances 
no  management  at  all.  In  the  past  we  empha- 
sized production,  full  speed  ahead,  and  to 
hell  with  management.  Too  often  the  feeling 
Is  that  government  has  deemphasized  man- 
agement." 

HUD'S  bookkeeping  in  its  mortgage  in- 
surance programs  has  been  so  bad  a  con- 
gressional investigating  committee  found 
9.000  FHA  homes  worth  9100  million  that 
had  been  demolished  without  HUD's  even 
knowing  of  their  existence. 

HTTD  officials  In  Washington,  using  their 
own  inventory  records,  estimate  $8,000  in  tax 
money  is  lost  on  each  FHA's  foreclosed  home. 

The  congressional  committee  found  those 
figures  to  be  suspect,  reporting:  "On  FHA 
homes  that  are  demolished,  HXJD  is  prob- 
ably losing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000 
to  $15,000  per  house." 


Insfectohs  Lose  Cool  in  Describing 
Wrecked  Homes 

When  a  mortgage  company  tvuais  over  a 
foreclosed  house  to  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority after  collecting  its  mortgage  insur- 
ance, a  federal  Inspector  is  sent  to  the  build- 
ing to  make  an  assessment  of  what  the  tax- 
payers have  paid  for. 

The  inspectors  have  seen  some  shocking 
destruction  to  the  vacant  homes  while  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgage  com- 
panies. 

The  inspectors  often  departed  from  their 
usual  dry,  bureaucratic,  torm-filling  language 
when  filing  reports  on  the  houses  they  In- 
spected, refiecting  their  personal  reaction  to 
the  vandalism  and  waste. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  reports  In 
the  inspectors'  own  words. 

The  "on  the  site"  Inspection  reports  have 
never  been  made  public  before  despite  de- 
mands of  civic  and  other  groups.  Tribune 
reporters  obtained  copies  of  reports  from 
sources  in  the  FHA  local  offices. 

The  firms  named  In  the  reports  are  the 
companies  that  were  supposed  to  provide  the 
protective  services,  not  necessarily  the  lend- 
ers who  hold  the  mortgage. 

House  at  8809  Burley  Av.,  Chicago,  handled 
by  Mortgage  Associates  Inc.  of  Milwaukee. 
"We  should  not  accept  this  back  from  mort- 
gage company  In  this  shape.  Should  be  de- 
molished right  away.  This  house  could  burn 
up  at  any  time.  House  looks  like  it  could 
fall  in — has  been  completely  stripped  of 
everything.  Rear  yard,  weeds  five  feet  high. 
There  is  no  plumbing,  all  gone.  There  are 
no  electric  fljttures,  all  gone." 

House  at  5669  S.  Throop  St.,  mortgaged 
by  Bell  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
"Mortgage  company  used  two  table  tops  on 
windows  (for  boarding  purposes],  also  on 
some  windows  used  pressed  paper  and  only 
three  sides  of  building  seciired.  Garbage  In 
house.  Basement  stairs  gone,  if  not  for  flash- 
light  could  have  fallen  In  basement." 


House  at  H361  S.  Morgan  St.,  Percy  Wilson 
Mortgage  and  Finance  Corp.  "House  is 
Uttered  with  Junk,  furniture,  cabinets, 
freezer,  washing  machine,  mattress,  dead  cat, 
bugs.  Open  windows.  I  had  to  clean  It  out 
for  sanitary  reasons.  Home  never  boarded, 
pipes  not  drained  and  water  not  shut  off. 
Vandalized  because  it  was  wide  open.  High 
weeds  surround  the  house." 

House  at  3235  W.  Division  St.,  Mortgage 
Associates.  "Very  bad — should  be  de- 
molished, a  hazard  to  neighbors.  Water  not 
shut  off  or  drained — thruout  building  water 
damage.  All  radiators,  bathroom  and  kitch- 
en fixtures  missing.  Garage  full  of  debris.  A 
junk  refrigerator  in  backyard.  House  boarded 
with  cardboard-like  material.  Garage  fire — 
one  wall  out,  bedsprlngs,  rags,  lumber,  and 
tire  in  garage." 

House  at  5501  Cleveland  St.,  McHenry, 
MortgSLge  Associates.  "Dead  cat  in  middle  of 
living  room.  House  vandalized  repeatedly, 
furniture  chopped  up.  60  cubic  yards  of 
debris  in  yard  and  house.  116  hours  of  labor 
to  clean  this  house  and  yard.  Grass  is  threa 
feet  taU." 

House  at  642  N.  Spauldlng  Av.,  Unity  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Co.  "Hazardous  conditions. 
Structure  In  very  bad  condition — plaster, 
glass,  and  Junk  all  over.  Entrance  unlocked. 
Chimney  collapsing.  Garage  destroyed  by 
fire — remains  should  have  been  cleaned  out. 
Interior  littered  with  glass  and  plaster.  Fire 
damage  to  house." 

House  at  2021  Joanna  St.,  Zlon,  Percy 
Wilson.  "They  just  used  fiberboard  to  board 
the  place.  They  are  not  to  use  fiberboard. 
High  weeds,  graffiti.  Never  cleaned  out.  Pool 
table,  couch  left.  In  the  basement,  the  wires 
pulled  down.  They  stole  the  copper  tubing. 
Pulled  Inside  out  of  ceiling.  Vandals  also 
broke  glass  in  windows. 

House  at  14722  Washington  St.,  Harvey. 
Bell  Savings  &  Loan.  "Lady  next  door  and 
children  cleaned  up  yard  and  garage.  Garage 
open  and  contained  lumber,  chairs,  etc.  Ex- 
terior unacceptable.  House  open  and  loaded. 
Kids  could  get  hurt  inside." 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  26,  1975] 

FHA  Btn<GLiNC  Spreads  Housing  Blight  to 

Small  CrriES 

Last  September  Mrs.  Theresa  Fox  stood  in 
front  of  an  empty  lot  In  Granite  City,  Madi- 
son County,  wondering  what  she  had  done 
wrong. 

A  realty  specialist  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, Mrs.  Fox  had  been  sent  from  her 
Springfield  office  to  inspect  a  home  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority,  but 
all  she  found  was  a  lot  full  of  7-foot  weeds. 

National  Homes  Acceptance  Corp.  of  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  had  foreclosed  on  the  house 
and,  she  said,  had  assured  FHA  it  was  turn- 
ing the  house  over  "seciured  and  vacant,  keys 
will  follow." 

Mrs.  Fox  double-checked  the  transfer  form 
for  the  address.  Convinced  she  was  indeed  at 
2132  Robert  Av.,  she  pushed  thru  the  weeds 
until  she  stumbled  on  a  discovery. 

It  was  a  small  portion  of  a  standing  wall 
which  once  had  been  part  of  a  house. 

"The  house  had  been  completely  stripped 
and  torn  down  piece  by  piece,"  she  said.  "All 
that  remained  was  a  piece  of  junk  and  piles 
of  debris." 

Checking  with  neighbors,  she  was  told  the 
house  had  been  destroyed  for  "a  long,  long 
time,"  even  before  National  Homes  Accept- 
ance Corp.  filed  a  claim  with  FHA.  Neighbors 
told  Mrs.  Fox  that  they  had  notified  the 
mortgage  company  what  was  happening  to 
the  house,  but  the  mortgage  company  had 
never  done  anything  about  it. 

FHA  had  just  paid  for  another  worthless 
piece  of  property  in  the  most  pervasive  bous- 
ing scandal  in  the  nation's  history. 

The  scandal  grew  out  of  programs  created 
by  the  National  Housing  Act,  administered 
by  the  FHA  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Intended  to 


provide  homes  for  low-  and  moderate -Income 
families.  

Mismanagement  by  HUD  and  FHA  buro- 
crats  has  caused  the  destruction  of  tens  ot 
thousands  of  bouses  across  the  nation.  Like 
rotten  apples  In  a  barrel,  the  destruction  of 
the  federally  subsidized  houses  has  caused 
the  deterioration  of  h\indreds  of  once-good 
neighborhoods  not  only  in  the  cities  but  also 
In  coiintless  middle-class  suburbs  and  small 
towns  like  Granite  City. 

It  is  a  hidden  disaster  that  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $4  billion  In  less  than 
seven  years. 

Tribune  reporters  spent  seven  months  in- 
vestigating the  scandal.  They  examined  thou- 
sands of  documents  never  before  made  pub- 
lic, talked  to  hundreds  of  housing  officials, 
financial  experts,  community  leaders,  and 
home  owners,  and  Inspected  scores  of  de- 
stroyed homes  left  in  the  disaster's  wake. 

Traveling  to  the  small  cities  and  towns  in 
downstate  Illinois,  the  reporters  found  mis- 
management of  the  Housing  Act  programs 
had  resulted  in  the  same  damage  uncovered 
In  Chicago,  where  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  wasted. 

The  reporters  also  found  local  FHA  and 
HUD  managers  in  downstate  communities 
trying  to  stop  the  destruction  by  tightening 
the  programs,  only  to  be  rebuffed  by  their 
superiors  in  Washing^n. 

Harlie  Miller,  chief  property  officer  for  the 
Springfield  FHA  office,  oversees  federally  sub- 
sidized bousing  m  many  downstate  towns. 

The  wrecked  house  Mrs.  Fox  found  in 
Granite  City  was  not  unusual,  he  said,  nor 
was  the  fact  that  the  house  had  been 
neglected  by  the  mortgage  company  once  it 
was  vacated. 

He  constantly  sends  notices  to  mortgage 
companies  reminding  them  that  to  protect 
vacant  houses  they  must  follow  federal  guide- 
lines, which  require: 

"Securing  windows  and  doors  to  prevent 
unauthorized  entry,  boarding  and  screening 
them  In  areas  where  it  Is  a  common  practice 
to  do  so;  replacing  broken  glass  to  protect 
the  Interior  against  vandals  and  weather; 
protect  plumbing  and  other  operating  sys- 
tems against  damage  by  freezing;  temporary 
measures  to  protect  Interiors  against  damage 
from  leaking  roofs;  removal  of  refuse;  and 
care  of  lawns  and  shrubs  to  preserve  neigh- 
borhood appeal." 

It  doesn't  work.  Miller  said.  Mortgage  com- 
panies are  doing  a  worse  Job  of  protecting 
the  homes  than  they  have  ever  done. 

Conditions  became  so  bad  that  Charlea 
Walker,  chief  of  management  and  mortgage 
service  for  FHA's  Springfield  office,  decided 
to  "ride  herd"  on  mortgage  companies. 

He  ordered  local  FHA  inspectors  to  make 
frequent  visits  to  vacant  houses  for  which 
mortgage  companies  were  waiting  to  collect 
federal  mortgage  Insurance.  When  the  in- 
spectors found  the  houses  open  and  vulner- 
able to  vandalism,  they  told  the  mortgage 
companies  to  abide  by  FHA  regulations  and 
board  up  the  buildings. 

"Actually,  we  are  not  supposed  to  do  the 
mortgage  company's  work,  checking  on  the 
homes  constantly,"  Walker  said.  "We  seldom 
get  a  response  from  a  mortgage  company  on 
our  inspection  reports.  They  Ignore  us." 

Walker  hit  on  another  plan  to  force  mort- 
gage companies  to  abide  by  federal  regula- 
tions. He  decided  not  to  accept  homes  that 
had  been  badly  damaged  until  the  mortgage 
companies  fixed  the  houses  to  meet  regu- 
lations. 

The  plan  might  have  worked  exc^t  for 
unexpected  interference  from  his  own  su- 
periors In  HUD  and  FHA  offices  In  Wash- 
ington. 

"Washington  refused  to  allow  us  to  go 
ahead  with  the  plan,"  Walker  said. 

"There's  Just  nothing  we  can  do  but  sit 
back  and  allow  the  mortgage  companies  to 
contltnue  what  they've  been  doing." 

The  result,  he  said,  Is  that  nelghborhoodJ 
In  Springfield  and  the  surrounding  com- 
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munlties  deteriorate  and  suffer  severe  finan- 
cial loss  from  the  blight. 

The  same  thing  has  been  happening  In  the 
Peoria  area,  said  Harvey  Robertson.  FHA 
property  manager  there.  Time  after  time, 
he  said,  he  has  had  to  take  possession  of 
FHA-insured  houses,  turned  over  by  mort- 
gage companies  as  total  wrecks  without  any 
complaint  from  Washington. 

One  home  he  took  over  was  at  164  Oak- 
lawn  Circle  In  Creve  Coeur,  a  town  of  6,400 
that  isn't  used  to  slum  conditions.  Robert- 
son said  it  was  so  "full,  full,  full  of  Junk  and 
garbage  that  you  couldn't  wade  thru  It." 

The  plumbing  was  wrecked,  he  said,  and 
It  cost  $6,700  to  get  the  three-bedroom  house 
repaired.  It  was  later  sold  for  $8,500. 

Another  house,  a  few  doors  away  at  120 
Oaklawn  Circle,  cost  FHA  $6,527  to  repair. 
FHA,  he  said,  might  be  able  to  sell  the  house 
for  $5,000. 

Robertson  bristles  at  the  argument  used 
by  many  mortgage  companies  that  It  is  Im- 
possible to  protect  a  vacant  house  from 
vandalism. 

"Take  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  In 
Peoria,"  he  said.  "When  they  take  possession 
of  a  home,  they  clean  it  out  and  secure  the 
home  immediately.  We  Just  don't  get  a  bad 
home  from  First  Federal,  so  X  don't  buy  that 
argument." 

The  story  of  Granite  City.  Peoria,  and 
Creve  Coeur  Is  the  same  thruout  the  state. 
Small  towns  and  cities  unaccustomed  to  ur- 
ban blight  are  watching  it  happen  to  their 
neighborhoods,  underwritten  by  federal 
taxes. 

Harold  Moss.  FHA  manager  for  the  De- 
catur area,  has  tried  to  save  damaged  homes 
turned  over  by  mortgage  companies,  only  to 
find  he  has  to  demolish  them  because  they 
aren't  worth  the  lots  they  sit  on. 

Prank  Hetlsee,  manager  of  the  Champaign 
FHA  office,  has  kept  a  long  list  of  houses  he 
has  had  to  clean  and  repair  after  mortgage 
companies  turned  them  over  to  the  FHA. 

"If  I  didn't  act,  we  would  have  eyesores 
all  over  good  neighborhoods,"  Hetlshee  said. 
"I'm  In  the  real  estate  business,  and  I  know 
what  an  abandoned  and  wrecked  home  can 
do  to  other  properties  In  the  area." 

Closer  to  Chicago,  in  the  suburban  towns 
and  villages  where  urban  blight  once  was 
unheard  of,  the  scandal  also  has  taken  Its 
toll. 

Harry  Laurltsen,  FHA  manager  In  Wauke- 
gan,  described  some  of  the  houses  In  his 
area  turned  over  to  FHA : 

A  house  at  913  Tomahawk  St.,  Round  Lake, 
for  which  Mortgage  Associates  Corp.  of  Mil- 
waukee was  paid  $271  for  protective  serv- 
ices. FHA  found  the  home  unbearded, 
filled  with  20  cubic  yards  of  rubbish,  sur- 
rounded vrlth  grass  two  feet  high. 

A  house  at  5501  Cleveland  St.,  McHenry. 
also  handled  by  Mortgage  Associates.  The 
house  had  been  visited  repeatedly  by  van- 
dals who  chopped  up  furniture  and  left  a 
dead  cat  and  60  cubic  yards  of  trash  Inside. 
It  took  116  hours  of  labor,  paid  for  by  FHA, 
to  clean  the  site.  FHA  also  had  to  board  up 
the  house  to  prevent  more  vandalism. 

A  house  at  1366  Ivy  Lane,  Crystal  Lake, 
for  which  Northland  Mortgage  Co.  of  St.  Paul 
charged  FHA  $262.50  for  "trash  removal." 
FHA  later  found  the  house  littered  with  20 
cubic  yards  of  trash. 

A  house  at  1907  Gllboa  St.,  Zlon,  for  which 
FHA  paid  $23,834  in  mortgage  Insurance  and 
$108  in  securing  and  winterizing  fees  to  Na- 
tional Homes  Acceptance  Corp.  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.  The  house  had  never  been  boarded  and 
vandals  stripped  the  walls,  furnace,  sump 
pump,  jind  hot  water  heater.  FHA  eventu- 
ally resold  the  home  for  $10,300. 

A  home  at  2011  Carmel  Blvd.,  Zlon,  that 
Howard  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  1335 
Howard  St.,  Evanston,  told  FHA  had  been 
cleared  of  personal  property.  FHA  found  the 
house  filled   with   garbage   and  trash,   the 


doors  open,  windows  broken,  and  the  kitchen 
sink  and  wash  basin  stolen. 

"Since  word  got  around  that  The  Tribune 
was  Investigating  the  FHA,"  Laurltsen  said. 
"the  situation  has  somewhat  Improved." 

"Before,  99  percent  of  the  houses  were 
not  boarded  up  at  all." 

Laurltsen  was  especially  critical  of  Percy 
Wilson  Mortgage  &  Finance  Corp.,  221  N. 
La  Salle  St.  which,  he  said,  has  constantly 
disregarded  federal  guidelines  on  homes  it 
has  mortgaged. 

"I've  never  had  a  house  from  Percy  Wilson 
that  was  cleaned  or  secured,"  Laurltsen  said. 

This  Is  an  opinion  shared  by  Joseph  Keber, 
Waukegan   building  commissioner. 

Keber  said  the  city  has  had  to  pay  Its  own 
crews  to  clean  and  board  up  homes  which  the 
mortgage  company  has  neglected.  The  city 
pays  the  bills  and  tries  to  charge  the  Wilson 
company,  he  said. 

"We  write  and  call  Percy  Wilson,  but  they 
never  return  the  call  or  write  to  us.  We  nev- 
er hear  from  them,"  he  said. 

Laurltsen  said  some  of  the  problems  with 
Percy  Wilson  homes  he  has  encountered  in 
the  Waukegan  area  Include : 

A  house  at  2525  20th  St.,  Zlon,  for  which 
Percy  Wilson  charged  FHA  $757  for  protec- 
tive and  cleaning  services.  FHA  had  to  board 
the  property  itself  after  finding  the  plumbing 
frozen.  It  cleaned  nine  cubic  yards  of  rub- 
bish out  of  the  building  and  yard. 

A  house  at  2103  W.  20th  St.,  North  Chicago, 
which  Percy  Wilson  said  It  had  winterized, 
charging  FHA  for  the  services.  FHA  found 
pipes  had  burst  In  the  house  after  freezing, 
cracking  two  toilets  in  the  process. 

A  house  at  2021  Joanna  St.,  Zlon,  for  which 
a  court-appointed  receiver,  told  to  secure  the 
house  for  the  Wilson  firm,  received  $2,335  in 
fees.  FHA  inspectors  found  It  filled  with 
debris  and  old  furniture.  Basement  wiring 
had  been  torn  out  and  all  the  copper  tubing 
had  been  stolen.  The  Firm  used  cheap,  flimsy 
fiberboard  to  board  up  the  house.  FHA  esti- 
mated It  would  cost  at  least  $8,000  to  return 
the  house  to  a  livable  condition. 

The  Percy  Wilson  firm  denies  It  has 
neglected  FHA-insured  property  in  its  pos- 
session, and  accuses  FHA  and  HUD  btireau- 
cratic  foot-dragging  for  much  of  the  damage 
and  waste. 

Charges  by  Waukegan  officials  that  the 
Wilson  firm  refuses  to  pay  bills  are  false, 
too,  said  Richard  Thoreson,  assistant  vice 
president  and  servicing  manager  for  Percy 
Wilson. 

"I  was  In  Waukegan  myself  last  August," 
Thoreson  said,  "and  any  bills  we  get  from 
there,  we  pay  for  them." 

Thoreson  said  his  firm  constantly  watches 
over  vacant  homes  to  make  sure  they  are 
protected,  and  said  that  if  FHA  officials  have 
found  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  com- 
pany, they  should  file  waste  and  damage  re- 
ports. 

"We  have  an  office  In  Waukegan,"  he  said, 
"and  once  a  week  we  drive  by  the  vacant 
homes  to  Inspect  them.  Actually,  we've  never 
seen  a  waste  and  damage  report  from  Wauke- 
gan. We  move  in  on  the  homes  right  away 
(when  they  are  abandoned],  and  we  get  24- 
hour  service  If  the  property  is  vacant." 

Robert  Wilson,  president  of  Percy  Wilson, 
said,  "Present  laws  governing  mortgage  fore- 
closure procedures  must  be  overhauled  In 
order  to  protect  home  owners  and  neighbor- 
hoods." 

He  called  the  laws  "out  of  date." 

"Illinois  has  the  longest  redemption  period 
In  the  nation,"  he  said,  "which  prohibits 
lenders  from  rehabilitating  or  reselling 
homes  which  have  been  abandoned." 

The  redemption  period  gives  borrowers  an 
opportunity  to  buy  back  their  defaulted 
home,  an  opportunity  that  Is  rarely  taken, 
he  said. 

Wilson  also  said  that  his  firm  has  been 
trying  to  avoid  foreclosures  by  carrying  de- 


linquent homeowners  on  their  books  or  by 
restructuring  loans. 


TESTIMONY  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE  FOR  HEALTH,  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION,  AND  RECREA- 
TION 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
testimony  was  offered  by  the  American 
Alliance  for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation  in  support  of  the  regula- 
tions on  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  which  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
programs  and  activities  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  at  educational 
institutions. 

HEW  has  finally  promulgated  regula- 
tions to  title  IX.  These  are  imder  discus- 
sion now  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be 
pleased  to  note  the  strong  endorsement 
these  regulations  have  received  from 
this  national  association  of  physical 
education  teachers,  coaches,  athletic  di- 
rectors and  others  in  sports  and  recrea- 
tion. 

TeSTIMONT  OrFEBB)  BT  AAHPER  IN  SUFPOKT 

OP  THE  Title  IX  Guidelines,  Jxtnx  20,  1976 
The  60,000  men  and  women  of  the  Ameri- 
can Alliance  for  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation  (AAHPER),  the  na- 
tional association  concerned  with  the  orga- 
nization, administration  and  study  of 
health,  sport,  physical  education,  recreation, 
dance  and  safety  for  our  country,  strongly 
support  the  proposed  guidelines  signed  by 
President  Gerald  Ford  which  Implement  the 
interpretations  of  the  Title  IX  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1972.  The  AAHPER  has 
among  its  constituency  11,000  coaches,  3,200 
athletic  directors,  7,000  Intramural  direc- 
tors, 5,000  athletic  trainers  and  4,000  offi- 
cials. In  addition,  AAHPER  Is  concerned 
with  both  national  and  international  sports 
and  is  the  largest  association  in  the  United 
States  to  be  involved  in  the  athletic  in- 
terests of  our  Nation. 

The  AAHPER.  believing  in  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  people,  endorses  the  intent  of 
the  guidelines  to  Insure  the  disadvantaged 
sex  the  same  opportunities  in  physical  educa- 
tion, athletics,  health,  recreation  and  dance 
programs  as  those  provided  for  the  advan- 
taged sex.  The  Alliance  believes  that  social 
custom  has  created  a  history  of  unequal  op- 
portunity between  the  sexes  and  supports 
the  intent  of  Title  IX  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation. Activities  which  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  program  of  education  (including 
athletics)  utilize  public  funds  and  facilities 
and  as  extensions  of  education  mtist  be 
subject  to  legal  regulations  which  will  guar- 
antee equality. 

The  proposed  guidelines  are  a  significant 
beginning  for  the  assiirance  that  all  people 
will  be  treated  fairly.  The  disadvantaged  sex 
will  have  many  more  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate In  quality  programs  of  athletics, 
dance,  physical  education,  recreation  and 
health.  Such  an  extension  of  equality  will 
enhance  the  meaning  of  democracy  in  edu- 
cation, even  as  the  concept  continues  to 
support  opportunities  lor  the  advantaged 
sex. 

The  AAHPER  Ls  hopeful  that  the  leglsla- 
Uve  body  of  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  affirm  Its  belief  In  equal  opportunity  for 
all  people  In  our  democratic  republic. 
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THE  MINERAL  LEASING  ACT 
OF   1975 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1975.  which  proposes  substan- 
tial revision  to  the  existing  systems  of 
access  to  minerals  on  the  public  lands. 
These  systems  have  developed  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  over  the  past  100  years.  They 
tend  to  reflect  the  philosophies  and  prob- 
lems of  the  time  in  which  they  were  en- 
acted. There  is  great  need  to  modernize 
the  existing  laws  to  reflect  the  signifi- 
cant changes  which  have  occurred  since 
their  initial  passage. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
achievement  of  the  greatest  production 
of  energy  and  mineral  resources  from 
the  public  lands  consistent  with  the 
management  of  those  lands  for  environ- 
mental and  other  values.  We  are  all 
keenly  aware  of  the  Nation's  burgeon- 
ing needs  for  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources. We  are  also  keenly  aware  of  the 
growing  shortfall  between  these  needs 
and  our  domestic  supply  capability. 
Clearly,  the  public  lands  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
need  for  these  resources. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  growing 
concern  about  the  tremendous  impacts 
which  the  process  of  finding  and  devel- 
oping these  resources  has  had  on  the 
other  values  and  uses  of  the  public  lands. 
These  lands  serve  not  only  as  a  store- 
house for  niineral  wealth  but  also  as  a 
source  of  timber,  recreation,  rangeland, 
wildlife  refuge,  wilderness  preservation, 
and  many  other  important  values  and 
uses.  Willie  it  is  essential  that  we  de- 
velop the  mineral  resources  of  these 
lands,  it  is  equally  essential  that  we  do 
so  in  a  rational,  carefully  considered 
manner  in  order  to  minimize  unneces- 
sary adverse  effects  of  these  efforts. 
Mechanisms  in  the  existing  laws  for  as- 
suring that  mineral  activities  are  con- 
ducted in  an  environmentally  compatible 
manner  are  either  nonexistent  or  inade- 
quate. This  serious  shortcoming  must  be 
remedied. 

Moreover,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
obvious  that  the  existing  systems  of  ac- 
cess to  minerals  on  the  public  lands  en- 
courage speculation  by  allowing  the 
holding  of  lands  at  minimum  cost  with 
no  real  development  or  production  re- 
quirements. Whatever  the  reasons  that 
justified  this  uncontrolled  approach  to 
development  of  the  public  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  past,  clearly  they  are  no 
longer  supportable  at  this  critical  point 
in  oiir  Nation's  need  for  these  important 
resources.  Instead  the  utmost  diligence 
must  be  required  of  all  those  who  would 
seek  to  develop  the  public  resources. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  repeal  the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  a 
venerable  piece  of  legislation  providing 
access  to  so-called  "hardrock"  minerals 
that  has  served  its  country  well  in  its 
more  than  100 -year  existence.  Enacted 
at  a  time  when  rapid  development  and 
settlement  of  the  West  was  a  primary 
objective    of    Congress,    Its    provisions 


largely  recognized  the  mining  practices 
that  already  had  become  well  entrenched 
on  the  public  lands  following  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  in  1848.  It  is 
now  widely  agreed  that  this  law  is 
greatly  in  need  of  revision.  Our  policies 
with  respect  to  the  public  lands  have 
radically  changed  since  1872.  Instead  of 
rapid  disposition  into  private  ownership, 
the  policy  now  is  to  retain  these  lands  in 
public  ownership  while  managing  them 
for  multiple  uses.  Moreover,  the  nature 
of  mining  itself  has  changed  greatly.  As 
a  result  the  system  established  by  the 
1872  law  imposes  significant  impedi- 
ments to  the  using  industry  as  well. 
Clearly  the  time  for  change  has  come. 

My  bill  would  also  repeal  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  This  law  has  been 
amended  and  supplemented  many  times 
since  its  initial  passage.  As  a  result  there 
is  little  apparent  rationality  or  consist- 
ency among  many  of  its  provisions. 
Many  of  the  leasable  minerals  may  be 
leased  for  indefinite  terms  and  may  be 
held  by  making  minimal  payments.  The 
lack  of  development  and  production  re- 
quirements and  the  minimal  charges  for 
most  leases  encourages  speculation  and 
a  concomitant  lack  of  diligent  activity. 
Environmental  controls  are  administra- 
tively imposed  and  largely  inadequate. 

This  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  proposes  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  the  existing  systems  to  modern- 
ize and  rationalize  them.  It  covers  all 
minerals  except  coal  and  geothermal  re- 
sources on  the  onshore  Federal  lands. 

Coal  is  covered  in  another  bill  intro- 
duced by  me,  H.R.  6721.  The  major 
changes  from  the  existing  law  include  the 
extension  of  the  leasing  system  to  hard- 
rock  minerals,  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  general  prospecting  permits  allowing 
surface  reconnaissance  which  does  not 
involve  significant  environmental  dis- 
turbance, the  integration  of  mineral  ac- 
tivities into  the  multiple  use  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands,  and  the  inte- 
gration of  environmental  considerations 
into  matters  of  access  to  minerals  as  well 
as  conduct  of  mining  activities. 

The  leasing  systems  already  in  exist- 
ence have  been  substantially  modified  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  competitive  bid- 
ding, to  require  that  all  activities  be  dll- 
igentiy  prosecuted,  to  establish  very 
strong  economic  incentives  for  achieving 
production  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to 
generally  make  them  more  consistent. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  five  titles.  The 
first  title  contains  provisions  which  are 
applicable  to  all  the  systems  of  mineral 
access  established  in  the  remaining  titles 
of  the  bill.  Designation  of  the  suitability 
of  the  public  lands  for  mineral  activities 
is  required  and  a  process  is  established 
for  considering  the  compatibility  of  pro- 
posed activities  with  other  values  and 
uses  of  the  lands. 

Exclusive  rights  to  explore  for,  devel- 
op, and  produce  specified  minerals  on 
portions  of  the  suitable  Federal  lands 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  lease.  The 
nature  of  the  lease  and  the  method  by 
which  it  is  obtained  varies  depending  on 
the  mineral. 

Titie  n  sets  out  the  system  for  oil  and 
gas.  "ntle  m  deals  with  oil  shale,  calci- 
um, magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  sul- 


fur, and  other  bedded  minerals.  Title  IV 
is  concerned  with  construction  minerals 
such  as  sand  and  gravel.  Title  V  estab- 
lishes the  system  of  access  to  hardrock 
minerals. 

All  activities  under  the  various  leases 
must  be  conducted  pursuant  to  an  oper- 
ation and  reclamation  plan.  Prior  to  tak- 
ing any  action  on  the  public  lands  which 
might  cause  a  significant  disturbance  of 
the  environment,  the  lessee  must  have 
obtained  approval  of  his  plan.  The  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  fee  Interior  to 
establish  an  extensive  set  of  environ- 
mental regulations  as  well  as  perform- 
ance standards  for  reclamation.  The  in- 
formation which  the  operation  and  rec- 
lamation plan  must  contain  is  set  forth 
including  fee  manner  in  which  the  en- 
vironmental regulations  and  reclamation 
standards  will  be  met. 


NATIVE  HAWAIIANS  UNDER -CETA 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  include  Na- 
tive Hawaiians  as  a  group  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Indian  Manpower 
Programs  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973 — section 
302  of  Public  Law  93-203. 

Congress  recognized  the  serious  unem- 
ployment and  economic  disadvantage 
which  exist  among  members  of  the  Na- 
tive American  community  when  It  en- 
acted this  special  Federal  manpower  pro- 
gram to  provide  job  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  for  members  of  those 
communities. 

Though  fee  law  states  feat  such  pro- 
grams shall  be  available  to  Indian  and 
Alaskan  natives  and  to  other  groups  and 
individuals  of  native  American  descent, 
fee  Department  of  Labor  has  stated  that 
Native  Hawaiians  are  not  eligible  for  as- 
sistance because  feey  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  law  or  legislative  history  of  the 
Act. 

I  regret  feat  fee  Labor  Department 
has  interpreted  section  302  as  to  exclude 
Native  Hawaiians.  I  must  submit  feat 
ancestors  of  fee  native  or  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
make  up  feis  State's  "native  commimity" 
in  the  same  way  Indians  and  Alaskans 
make  up  the  native  communities  of  cer- 
tain other  States.  Hawaiian  natives  con- 
stitute a  group  of  Native  Americar^  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
before  the  Islands  became  part  of  fee 
United  States.  Native  Hawaiians  face 
similar  problems  of  high  unemployment 
and  subemployment  common  among 
other  Native  American  groups. 

My  bill  simply  amends  section  302  by 
extending  coverage  to  Native  Hawaiians. 
My  definition  of  Native  Hawaiians  is 
identical  to  that  definition  contained  in 
the  Hawaiian  Homestead  Act,  which  is  a 
person  with  50  percent  or  more  aborigi- 
nal native  Hawaiian  blood.  It  is  this 
group,  living  on  lands  set  aside  for  them 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1920,  which  is 
the  most  disadvantaged  and  in  need  of 
assistance. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  said  that 
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it  has  no  objections  to  extending  cover- 
age to  Native  Hawaiians  under  section 
302. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  and  pass- 
age by  this  House  on  my  bill. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  (at  his  own 
request) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes  today  and 
tomorrow,  July  9,  1975,  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDLiNG)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson,  for  3  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  fee  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stephens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FUQUA,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Morgan,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $973. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $973. 

Mr.  MxTRPHY  of  Illinois,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  notwithstanding  fee 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,459.50. 

Mr.  Michel,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Yates,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  fee  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDLiNG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 


Mrs.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kebip  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steelman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  feree  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Hageoorn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

The  following  Members  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material : 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McPall. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Harris  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charels  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Nowak  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Risenhoover. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Drinan. 


York  Quljano,  and  Paul  York  Quljano;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  55.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oino  Mendoza 
Pascua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

S.  128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonor 
Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lisa 
Maria  Potter  (also  known  as  Lisa  Maria 
Verest,  Mary  Alice  Verest,  and  Mary  Allca 
Eplphanlo) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Garza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  270.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Elkhart,  Kans.,  for  airport  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

S.  381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ludwlk  Klkla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Cortez 
Pineda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Fernandez  Tlrao  and  his  wife,  Benylln-Lynda 
Obiena  Tlrao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jlrl  Emanuel 
Huebner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Joselito 
S.  Area  and  Dr.  Corazon  I.  Area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

S.  738.  An  act  to  authorize  Robert  L. 
Rauscb  to  accept  an  office  or  position  in  a 
university  maintained  by  the  Government  of 
Canada;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

S.  844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benedicto 
Principe  and  his  wife,  Erllnda  Madula  Prin- 
cipe; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  Andre 
Tasselln  and  his  wife,  Fablenne  Francolse 
Tasselln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1152.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 28,  1973  (87  Stat.  904)  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  provisions  of  said  Act  to  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1622.  An  act  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  41.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Angelo  B. 
Cortes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  51.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Andres 
B.  Paslon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  52.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosarlo 
Y.  Quljano,  Walter  York  Quljano,  Ramon 
York  Quljano,  Tarcisus  York  Quljano,  Denis 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  feat  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  fee  following  titles,  which  were  feere- 
upon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Alvarez  Rodriguez; 

H.R.  1388.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
lupe VlUegas-Cantu; 

H.R  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacinta 
Roque  Armstrong-Perez; 

H.R.  1408.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Hoffman; 

H.R.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
T.  Ansley; 

H.R.  1421.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steph- 
anie Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman; 

H.R.  1510.  An  act  for  relief  of  Steve  P. 
Reese; 

H.R.  1556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hendrlka 
Koenders  Lyne; 

H.R.  1649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  How- 
ard D.  Harden; 

H.R.  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
George  Moore,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 

H.R.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gllda  Haro: 
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H.R.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hlnck; 

H.B.  3382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe: 

HJl.  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randall 
L.  Talbot; 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  bridge  alterations, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end- 
year  strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to 
authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average  mili- 
tary student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5398.  An  act  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments 
on  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed  or  underemployed  as 
the  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions; 

H.R.  6900.  An  act  to  provide  an  additional 
13  weeks  of  benefits  imder  the  emergency 
unemplojrment  compensation  program  and 
the  special  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  extend  the  special  unemployment 
assistance  program  for  one  year,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7709  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle;  and 

HJR.  8109.  An  act  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
tection against  the  loss  of  medicaid  because 
of  the  1972  increase  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, and  to  extend  the  exemption  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from 
certain  requirements  relating  to  choice  of 
provider. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  98.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  in 
Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  Jime  27, 1975, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Alvarez  Rodriguez; 

H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
lupe Villegas-Cantu; 

HJl.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaclnta 
Roque  Armstrong-Perez; 

HJl.  1408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
HofTman; 

HJl.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
T.  Ansley; 

HJl.  1421.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephanie 
Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman; 

H.R.  1510.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stave  P. 
Reese; 

HJl.  1556.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hendrika 
Koenders  Lyne; 

HJt.  1649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
D.  Harden; 

HJl.  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
George  Moore,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 

HJl.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gllda  Haro; 

HJl.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mn. 
Dorothy  Hlnck; 

HJl.  3382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe; 


H.R  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randall 
L.  Talbot; 

H.R.  5217.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  bridge  altera- 
tions, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an 
end-year  strength  for  active  duty  personnel, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average 
military  student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  6900.  An  act  to  provide  an  additional 
thirteen  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  program 
and  the  special  unemployment  assistance 
program,  to  extend  the  special  unemploy- 
ment assistance  program  for  one  year,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7709.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle;  and 

H.R.  8030.  An  act  to  increase  the  temporary 
debt  limitation  until  November  15,  1975. 

And  on  July  1,  1975: 

HJl.  5398.  An  act  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  payments  on  homes 
owned  by  persons  who  are  temporarily  un- 
employed or  underemployed  as  the  result  of 
adverse  economic  conditions;  and 

H.R.  8109.  An  act  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion against  the  loss  of  medicaid  because  of 
the  1972  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits, 
and  to  extend  the  exemption  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  choice  of  provider. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  July 
9,  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1293.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  approving  the  "Cove- 
nant to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States  of  America"  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-207);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1294.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultTire,  transmitting  the  second  annual  re- 
port on  rural  development  goals,  pursuant  to 
section  603  (b)  (4)  of  Public  Law  92-419; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1295.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  study 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  58,  94th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 

1296.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  notice  of  animal  and  plant 
quarantines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  AgricvUture. 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  an  interim  report 
for  fiscal  year  1975  of  the  administration  of 
the  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Act  of  1974, 
pvursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  301a(e);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 


of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  73  (survivor  benefit  plan)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  provisions 
relating  to  annuities  for  dependent  children 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  persons 
from  selected  foreign  countries  to  receive 
Instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Commandant,  Defense  Intelligence 
School,  to  award  the  degree  of  master  of 
science  of  strategic  intelligence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  sections  5202  and  5232  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  to  the  grades  of  general  and 
lieutenant  general  of  Marine  Corps  officers 
designated  for  appropriate  higher  commands 
or  for  performance  of  duties  of  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  6956  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  dates 
for  submission  of  nominations  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  repeal  sections  which  impose  certain  re- 
strictions on  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  on  members  of  military  bands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1304.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Public  Law  92^77,  au- 
thorizing at  Government  expense  the  trans- 
portation of  house  trailers  or  mobile  dwell- 
ings, in  place  of  household  and  personal 
effects,  of  Members  in  a  missing  status,  and 
the  additional  movements  of  dependents  and 
effects,  or  trailers,  of  those  Members  in  such 
a  status  for  more  than  1  year,  to  make  It 
retroactive  to  February  28,  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  non- 
regional  members,  and  the  Bahamas  and 
Guyana,  In  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  Insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Exlmbank  during  May  1975  to  Communist 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
his  response  to  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  entitled  "What  is  Being  Done  About 
Individuals  Who  Pall  to  PUe  a  District  In- 
come Tax  Return?"  pursuant  to  section  736 
(b)  (3)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-19,  "To  amend  the 
Air  Quality  Control  Regulations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  relating  to  the  operation 
of  Solid  Waste  Reduction  Center  No.  I," 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)    of  Public  Law 
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93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-20,  "To  repeal 
the  law  requiring  every  male  high  school 
student  to  participate  In  the  cadet  corps  of 
the  senior  high  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-21,  "To  repeal  the 
law  In  the  District  of  Columbia  authorizing 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  accredit  Junior  colleges  operating 
within  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-22,  "To  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  and  Conflict  of 
Interest  Act,  relating  to  contributions  by 
corporations  and  labor  unions,  until  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  can  hold 
hearings  and  issue  a  public  report  on  the 
conduct  of  the  1974  elections  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  act  No.  1-23,  "To  define  certain  terms 
for  all  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for 
an  enacting  clause  for  those  acts  and  resolu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,"  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  act  No.  1-26,  "To  amend  certain 
provisions  of  Title  44  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  in  order  to  regulate  public  con- 
duct on  public  passenger  vehicles,"  piirsuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of  1974  to 
extend  the  date  for  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards for  the  use  of  set-aside  funds  and  the 
date  for  completion  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
method  of  assigning  vending  machine  In- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1315.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  for  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  programs  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  migratory  chil- 
dren, piirsuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1316.  A  letter  from  the  Cbfilnnan  and 
members.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Coordinating  Cotmcll,  transmitting  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  Council,  pur- 
suant to  section  715  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy,  transmit- 
ting an  interim  report  entitled  "Public  Serv- 
ice Employment  and  Other  Responses  to  Con- 
tinuing Unemployment";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  recommendations  and  actions  related 
thereto  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System  entitled  "The  Geographic 


Boundaries  of  the  Several  Judicial  Circuits: 
Recommendations  for  Change,"  dated  Decem- 
ber 1973,  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-208);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  review 
of  the  need  for  a  natlon.il  system  of  trans- 
portation and  utility  corridors  across  Federal 
lands,  pursuant  to  section  28(s)  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended  (87 
Stat.  582) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1320.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  promote  a  more  compre- 
hensive national  program  of  water  resources 
research  and  technology  development  to  re- 
organize certain  functions  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1321.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  transfer  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  to  the  Go\ernment  of  the 
Sudan  of  certain  military  equipment  sold 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  United  States  as 
required  by  section  3(a)  of  the  act,  and  the 
subsequent  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  the  transaction;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

1322.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on 
efforts  to  provide  African  countries  with  an 
equitable  bhare  of  development  economic  as- 
sistance administered  by  the  Agency,  pur- 
suant to  section  49  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

1323.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
112(b)  of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

1324.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement,  other  than  a  treaty, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  112(b)  of  Public  Law  92-403;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1325.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  to  the  Government  of  Spain, 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  11th  annual  report  of  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  section  107  of  Public  Law  87- 
256;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1327.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  sections  304, 
305,  314(a),  314(b),  314(c),  314(d).  314(e), 
and  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974,  pursuant  to 
former  section  310B  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  40th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board,  including  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board,  covering  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to 
sections  4,  second,  and  3,  first,  (w),  respec- 
tively, of  the  act  of  May  30, 1926,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


1329.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  changes  in  market  shares  for 
petroleum  products  during  the  months  of 
January  1975,  and  February  1975,  pursuant  to 
section  4(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  E.:ergy  Administration,  transmitting 
copies  of  a  report  on  the  Nation's  oil  and  gas 
resources,  reserves,  and  capacity  to  produce 
petroleum  products,  pursuant  to  section  15 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  Interim  designation  of  U.S. 
marshals  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1332.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  protect  Federal  mine  in- 
spectors in  the  performance  of  their  official 
responsibilities;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1333  A  letter  from  the  Gommlssioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Services,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  (b)];  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
I  irders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised 
in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 212(d)(6)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C.  1182(d) 
(6)1;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1335.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the 
authority  of  section  244(a)  (1)  (or(2) )  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  together  with  a  list  of  the  persons 
Involved,  pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the 
act  |8  U.S.C.  1254(c)  I;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

~  1336.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  in  section 
13(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957,  pur- 
suant to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C. 
1255b(c)|;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1337.  A  letter  from  the  Counsel  to  the 
Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  Inc., 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
Corporation  for  calendar  year  1974,  pursuant 
to  section  10(b)  of  Public  Law  88-449;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  audit  of 
the  Association  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  its  administration  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
for  the  period  May  1,  1974,  through  March  31, 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  103(f)  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the  13th 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Commission,  covering 
fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  section  208  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
[46  U.S.C.  1118):  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  the  52d 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  8347(f)  (H.DOC.  No.  94-203) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1342.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarj 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
report  on  visitor  protection  services  at 
Corps  of  Engineers  lakes,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 75  of  Public  Law  93-251;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Water  Resources  Council,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  progress  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  level  B  plans  for  river  basins,  pur- 
suant to  section  209  ( b )  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transpor  tat  ion . 

1344.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alteraiions  at  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Federal  Building,  pursuant  to  section 
7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended;  to  the  Conmilttee  oa  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1346.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Federal  Bulldlng-U.S.  Courthouse  (New), 
pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1346.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Portland,  Oreg., 
n.S.  Customhouse,  pursuant  to  section  7(a) 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1347.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Amarlllo.  Tex., 
U.S.  Post  Office  and  Courthouse,  pursuant 
to  section  7(a)  of  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act 
of  1959.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1348.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  pros- 
pectus proposing  lease  acquisition  of  space 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  D.C.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

1349.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  in  the 
submission  of  the  comprehensive  solar  en- 
ergy program  definition  required  by  Public 
Law  93-473;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

1350.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  comprehensive  national 
plan  for  energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstration,  pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-577:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

1351.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Improve  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  program,  and 
the  program  of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
and  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1352.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Represent- 
ative for  Trade  Negotiations,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering the  6  months  ended  June  30,  1975,  on 


reviews  and  hearings  arising  from  com- 
plaints of  unfair  trade  practices  by  foreign 
governments,  pursuant  to  section  301(d)  (2) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1353.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  second  quarterly  report  on  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  nonmarket 
economy  countries,  pursuant  to  section  410 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1354.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  transmit- 
ting a  special  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S. 
Imports  of  granting  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  to  Romania,  pursuant  to  section 
410  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-209);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1355.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  East- 
West  Foreign  Trade  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  first  quarterly  report  on  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  nonmarket 
economy  countries,  pursuant  to  section  411 
(0)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (H.  Dec.  No. 
94-210) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mjeans  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1356.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  envlron- 
ntental  Impact  statement  concerning  expan- 
sion of  U.S.  uranium  enrichment  capacity  In 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  102 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

1357.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  an  analysis  of  the  in- 
flationary Impact  of  proposed  action  to  ex- 
pand U.S.  uranlvim  enrichment  capacity, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11821;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Received  from  the  Comptroller   General 

1358.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
initial  report  on  standard  terminology, 
definitions,  classifications,  and  codes  for  Fed- 
eral fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-related 
data  and  information,  pursuant  to  section 
202(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
211);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1359.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  using  numerically  controlled  equip- 
ment to  Increase  productivity  In  defense 
plants;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1974  attributable  to  maintain- 
ing U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  has  been  offset; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 

1361.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
mobile  home  park  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

1362.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  improving  federally  assisted  business 
development  on  Indian  reservations;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1363.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  improvements  needed  in  determining 
where  to  lease  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil 
and  gas  and  at  what  dollar  value;  Jointly,  to 


the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1364.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  actions  required  to  Improve  man- 
agement of  United  Nations  development  as- 
sistance activities;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  In- 
ternational Relations. 

1365.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  legislation  requiring 
that  both  the  pay  and  benefits  of  Federal 
employees  be  assessed  and  adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  comparability  with  the  pay  and 
benefits  received  by  non-Federal  employees; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  continuing  national  problem 
of  preserving  the  Nation's  beaches  and 
shorelines;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1367.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion's progress  in  Identifying,  Improving,  and 
replacing  unsafe  bridges  on  the  Federal -aid 
highways;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant   to   the   order  of   the   House  on 

June  26.  1975,  the  following  reports  uere 

filed  on  June  27,  1975] 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  3954.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  Stares  Code,  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
clusive remedy  £.gainst  the  United  States  in 
suits  based  upon  medical  malpractice  on  the 
part  of  active  duty  military  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-333).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5512.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
384).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5608.  A  biU  to 
extend  until  the  close  of  1983  the  period  In 
which  appropriations  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of  wetlands, 
and  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  such 
authorization;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-335).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  June  8, 1975] 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Supplemental  report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  6673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  Folkllfe  Center 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-273,  Pt.  11).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
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were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GORMAN; 
H  R.  8366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  require  States  to 
extend  coverage  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, domestic  and  agricultural  workers; 
to  provide  at  least  52  weeks  of  regular  un- 
employment compensation,  to  provide  for 
Federal  financing  of  one-half  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  attributable  to  such  require- 
ment, to  provide  a  minimum  weekly  bene- 
fit amount;  to  Increase  the  amount  of  wages 
subject  to  the  Federal  unemployment  tax; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Mttrphy  of  New  York, 

Mrs.    BoGCS,    Mr.    Wolff,    and    Mr. 

BiEsrER: 

H.R.  8367.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 

painful  devices  In  the  trapping  of  animals 

and  birds:   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  8368.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2412  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  In  a 
condemnation  proceeding  the  discretionary 
award  of  fees  and  expenses  of  attorneys  to 
the  condemnee;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  8369.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  Into  thereunder 
win  continue  to  make  social  security  pay- 
ments  and    reports   on    a    calendar-quarter 
basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  8370.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  14, 
United  States  Code,  and  certain  other  laws, 
to  modernize  the   retirement  structure   re- 
lating to  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN : 
HR.   8371.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Re\enue  Code  of  1954  to  avoid  duplication  of 
ta.\   imposed   under   the   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  and  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  In  the  case  of  employers 
of  the  same  employee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  8372.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  gold  commemorative  coins  bearing  the 
seal  or  symbol  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

H.R.  8373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  designate  the  home 
of  a  State  legislator  for  income  tax  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  8374.  A  bill  to  premit  either  House  of 
Congress  to  disapprove  certain  rules  proposed 
by  executive  agencies;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  8375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  support 
and  maintenance  furnished  in  cash  or  kind 
to  an  eligible  Individual  by  members  of  his 
or  her  Immediate  family  shall  be  disregarded 
(and  shall  not  serve  to  reduce  his  or  her  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits)  to  the 
extent  that  It  does  not  exceed  $250  a  month; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wright,    Mr.    Casr,    Mr.    Cederberg, 
Mr.    Hanley,    Mr.    Henderson,    Mr. 
Maothre,    Mr.    Michel,    Mr.    Mikva, 
Mr.    MrrcHELL    of    New    York,    Mr. 
MooRHEAD     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
Railsback,  and  Mr.  Roonet)  : 
H.R.  8376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  State  certification;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OONTE: 
HJl.8377.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 


States  Code,  to  provide  that  law  enforcement 
service  performed  while  in  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  be  Included  in  determining  whether  an 
Individual  qualifies  for  immediate  retirement 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter  un- 
der section  8336(c)  of  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Milford,    Mr.    Devine,    Mr.    Symms, 
Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Wacgon- 
ner,  and  Mr.  Mosher)  : 
H.R.  8378.   A  bill   to   provide  that  In  civil 
actions  where  the  United  States  is  a  plaintiff, 
a  prevailing  defendant  may  recover  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  and  other  reasonable  liti- 
gation costs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  8379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present,  in  the  name 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Yeager;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  and  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lec- 
GETT,  Mr.  Reuss  and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 
H.R.  8380.  A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  8381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  amended,  to 
define  the  term  "navigable  waters"  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Corps  of  Engineers  responsibility  and 
authority     to     regulate     the     discharge     of 
dredged  or  fill  material;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  8382.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
to  alleviate  siltatlon  problems  at  Qulncy  Bay 
and  Broad  and  Triangle  Lake  areas.  111.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

ByMr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  8383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  improve  the  survey  and  certifi- 
cation process,  ratesettlng  and  fiscal  audit 
methods,  and  general  regulation  of  nursing 
homes  and  intermediate  care  facilities  under 
the  medicaid  program,  and  to  provide  for 
medical,  psychological,  and  social  assessment 
of  long-term  care  patients  under  both  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona) : 
H.R.  8384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcasting 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
H.R.  8385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  amounts  of  certain  loans  can- 
celed under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Ru- 
ral Development  Act  as  the  result  of  disaster 
losses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr  HOWARD: 
H.R.  8386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  electric  and 
gas  public  utilities  a  deduction  for  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  such  utilities  to  advertise 
or  promote  the  sale  or  use  of  electricity  or 
gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  8387.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present.  In  the  name 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Yeager;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,      and     Banking,      Ctirrency      and 
Housing. 


By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 
Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.    Brown    of    Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Phillip    Burton,    Ms. 
Chisholm,   Mr.   Conyers,   Mr.   Del- 
LUMS,   Mr.   DiGGS,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Mikva,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.    Reuss,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Ms. 
Schroedeb,     Mr.     Seiberling,     Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  8388.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  code  of  ac- 
countabUity   and   liability   for   Government 
officials  engaged  in  making  and  implement- 
ing national  security  policy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  requirement  of 
5  years  of  employee  service  Immediately  be- 
fore retirement  for  an  annuitant  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  continue  health  benefits  coverage  after 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  MIKVA: 
HJl.  8390.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  pro- 
hibit former  Federal  employees  who  par- 
ticipated in  a  contract  formulation  from 
being  employed,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  by 
anyone  who  has  a  direct  Interest  in  the  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jenrette)  : 
HJi.  8391.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  preferential  maU  rates  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  certain  publications  mailed 
by  veterans  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself  and  Mr.  John 
L.  BtniTON)  : 
HR.  8392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  maUlng  of 
correspondence  to  Members  of  the  Congress 
free  of  postage,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
HJl.  8393.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  I»resldent 
of  the  United  States  to  present  In  the  name 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Yeager:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  and  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By    Mr.    O'HARA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Simon,   Mr.   Mottl,   Mr.   Hall,   Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Eshleman,     Mr.     Buchanan,     Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Biaggi)  : 
H.R.  8394    A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Education    Amendments    of    1972.    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By     Mr.    O'HARA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Simon,   Mr.   Mottl,   Mr.   Hall,   Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Eshleman,     Mr.     Buchanan,     Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Biaggi)  : 
H.R.  8395.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Education    Amendments    oi    1972,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  8396.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  Into  thereunder 
will  continue  to  make  social  security  pay- 
ments  and   reports   on    a    calendar-quarter 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) : 
H.R.   8397.   A  bill  to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide    5-year 
amortization  for  coal-burning  equipment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  PHICE  (by  request) : 

HJl.  8398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  revise  one 
of  the  bases  for  establishing  prices  for  en- 
riching services  provided  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By   Mr.   PRICE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilsok)    (by  request) : 

H.R.  8399.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  92- 
477,  authorizing  at  Government  expense  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  or  mobile 
dwellings,  In  place  of  household  and  personal 
effects,  of  members  In  a  missing  status,  and 
the  additional  movements  of  dependents  and 
effects,  or  trailers,  of  those  members  In  such 
a  status  for  more  than  1  3rear,  to  make  It 
retroactive  to  February  28,  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4346(d) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prescribe  the 
oath  to  be  taken  by  appointees  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois)  (by  request) : 

HJl.  8401.  A  bill  to  authorize  cooperative 
arrangements  with  private  enterprise  for 
the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  production 
and  enrichment  of  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  235,  to  provide  for  authorization  of 
contract  authority  therefor,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 

H.R.  8402.  A  bUl  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and  local 
real  property  taxes,  or  an  equivalent  por- 
tion of  rent,  paid  on  their  principal  resi- 
dences by  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRITCHARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hicks)  : 

H.R.  8403.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  practice  under  which  pay- 
ments by  States  with  respect  to  coverage  of 
State  and  local  employees  under  section  218 
of  that  act,  are  made  on  a  quarterly  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  anC  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY: 

HJl.  8404.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  the  promulgation  of  minimum 
safety  standards  for  schoolbus  external  warn- 
ing devices:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  8405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  coverage 
under  the  social  security  program,  through  a 
tax  refund  procedure,  for  employees  who  are 
members  of  religious  faiths  which  oppose 
participation  In  such  program,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  similar  exemption  on  a  current  basis 
(pursuant  to  waiver  certificates  filed  in  ad- 
vance) for  employers  engaged  In  farming  and 
their  employees  in  cases  where  both  are 
members  of  such  faiths;  and  to  make  the 
existing  exemption  for  self-employed  mem- 
bers of  such  faiths  available  to  certain  addi- 
tional Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE: 

H.R.  8406.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  set  a  termination  date 
for  veterans"  educational  benefits  under 
chapters  34  and  36  of  such  title,  to  extend 
the  maximum  educational  benefits  to  45 
months  under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 

H.R.  8407.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  to  include 


$upervlsors;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  8408.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  Improve 
the  administration  and  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Aspin)  : 
H.R.  8409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  strength- 
en the  remedial  provisions  of  the  act  against 
repeated  on  flagrant  transgressors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bergland)  : 
H.R.  8410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  UDALL: 
HJi.  8411.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  Federal  benefits,  services  and 
assistance  to  the  Pascua  Yaqul  Indians  of 
Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  8412.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  shipment 
to  Turkey  of  defense   articles  which   were 
ftwaltlng  shipment  to  such  country  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

HJi.  8413.  A  bin  to  assure  that  an  Individ- 
ual or  family  whose  Income  Is  Increased  by 
reason  of  a  general  Increase  In  monthly  so- 
cial sectirlty  benefits  will  not,  because  of 
such  general  Increase,  suffer  a  loss  of  or  re- 
duction In  the  benefits  the  Individual  or 
tamlly  has  been  receiving  under  certain  Fed- 
eral or  federally  Etsslsted  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJi.  8414.  A  bill  relating  to  the  admission 
of  female  individuals  to  the  Coast  Ouard 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Nrc,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Hecrler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.    Htde,    Mr.    Carney,    Mr.    Hin- 

SHAW,     Mr.     CONTERS,     MT.     BlOUIN, 

Mr.   EscR,   Mr.   RoTBAL,   Mr.   Bell, 

Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 

Pepper,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Riegle, 

Mr.  Jenrette,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of 

Maryland) : 

UJt.  8415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 

pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Drinan,  MT.  Flood,  and 

Mr.  Edgar)  : 

H.R.  8416.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 

pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  SoLARz.  Mr.  Brademas,  and  Mr. 
Moffett)  : 

H.R.  8417.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discriminatory 
employment  practices  with  respect  to  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  8418.  A  bill  to  require  unannounced 
State  Inspections  of  public  and  private  ex- 
tended care  facilities,  skilled  nursing  homes, 
and  Intermediate  care  facilities  and  to  re- 
quire State  enforcement  of  guarantees  of 
rights  of  the  patients  In  such  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


HJl.  8419.  A  bill  to  require  State  Inspec- 
tions of  public  and  private  extended  care  fa- 
cilities, skilled  nursing  homes,  and  Inter- 
mediate care  facilities  and  to  require  State 
enforcement  of  guarantees  of  rights  of  the 
patients  In  such  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stratton,  and  Mr.  Biester)  : 
H.R.  8420.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  estate  tax 
law  from  operating  to  encourage  or  to  re- 
quire the  destruction  of  open  lands  and  his- 
toric places,  by  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  real  prop- 
erty which  Is  farmland,  woodland,  or  open 
land  and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  at  Its  value 
as  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land  (rather 
than  at  Its  fair  market  value),  and  to  pro- 
vide that  real  property  which  Is  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  at  Its  value 
for  Its  existing  use,  and  to  provide  for  the 
revocation  of  such  lower  evaluation  and  re- 
capture of  unpaid  taxes  with  interest  In  ap- 
propriate circumstances;  to  the  Commutes 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CARR: 
H.R.  8421.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Individual 
holding  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
from  holding  simultaneously  the  position  of 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  8422  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  In  the 
name  of  Congress,  a  medal  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  E.  Yeager;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  and  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Butler,   Mr.    Emerv,   Mr. 
McHucH,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  CalUornia, 
Mr.     Flood,     Mr.     Symington,     Mr. 
Oilman,    Mr.    Thompson,    and    Mr. 
Krebs)  : 
H.R.  8423.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  publica- 
tions of  Institutions  of  higher  education  shall 
qualify  for  second-class  mail  rates;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Oftice  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  8424.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States,  to  provide  that  certain  publications  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  shall  qualify 
for  second-class  mall  rates;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8425.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  system 
of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  8426.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II,  VII,  XI, 
XVI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program,  the  supplemental  security  Income 
program,  and  the  medicare  program  by  a 
newly  established  Independent  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  to  separate  social  secur- 
ity trust  fund  Items  from  the  general  Federal 
budget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  certain  no- 
tices with  social  security  and  supplemental 
security  Income  benefit  checks,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  8427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  continuation 
of  family  farms,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Preyer,  and  Mr.  Cornell)  : 
H.R.  8428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Xin  of  the 
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Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  for  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 

Rodino,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    and    Mr. 

Stokes)  : 

H.R.  8429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  forms 

of  economic  coercion  based  on  religion,  race, 

national  origin,  sex.  or  certain  other  factors; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harsha)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8430.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  title  23  of  th  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Ms.   KEYS    (for  herself  and   Mr. 
Corman)  : 
H.R.  8431.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  eligibility  of  school  teachers 
for  unemployment  Insurance  under  the  un- 
employment Insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.LUJAN: 
H.R.  8432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
9, 1906.  to  provide  for  a  description  of  certain 
lands  to  be  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  city  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJt.  84S3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive  Employment   and   Training   Act   of 
1973  to  extend  the  coverage  of  certain  man- 
power programs  contained   In   such   act  to 
native  Hawailans;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself.  Mr.  Mineta. 
and  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  8434.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  pro- 
grams of  educational,  employment,  and  other 
assistance  to  areas  with  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  foreign-born  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MINE  (for  herself,  Mr.  Udall, 

Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Vigorito)  : 

H.R.  8435.  A  bill  to  reform  the  mining  and 

mineral  leasing  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By   Mr.    MOFFETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr    Dodd,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  McKinney,  and  Mr.  Sara- 
sin)  : 
H.R.  8436.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(a)  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  8437.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  designate  the  home 
of  a  State  legislator  for  Income  tax  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  8438.  A  bill  to  assist  the  construction 
and   operation    of    burn    faculties;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  8439:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  any 
railroad  employee  may  retire  on  full  annuity 
at  age  55  with  30  years'  service,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  full  spouse's  annuities 
at  age  65  (or  reduced  spouse's  annuities  at 
age  52);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  8440.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  military 
departments  from  using  dogs  In  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  8441.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 


establishing  a  nationwide  system  to  restore 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims  and  by  re- 
quiring no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  using  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  public  roadways;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SATTERPIELD: 
H.R.  8442.  A  bill  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  debts  owed  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

HJl.  8443.  A  bill  relating  to  collective-bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  8444.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  period  and  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  children  to  pen- 
sion on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  their  widows  and 
children,  respectively,  and  to  increase  pen- 
sion rates;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN : 
H.R.  8445.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
authorizing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  protect  consumers  against  unfair  or  decep- 
tive advertising,  promotion  or  sales  practices 
and  by  providing  for  full,  accurate  and  clear 
disclosure  of  price  and  other  Information 
needed  for  consumers  with  respect  to  certain 
Insurance  policies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BELL   (for  himself,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.    Patterson    of    California.    Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  P.'vtten,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.   Daniels,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Del- 
LTTMs  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.J.  Res.  539.  Joint  resolution  to  save  the 
great  whales  from  extinction  by  amending 
the   Fishermen's  Protective   Act  of   1967   to 
impose  an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all 
foreign   enterprises   engaged   In   commercial 
whaling;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.     SIMON     (for    himself,    Ms. 
ScHROEDER.  Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Neal,  Mrs.  Spellman,  and 
Mr.  Brodhead)  : 
H.J.  Res.  540.  Jol.it  resolution  to  require 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  a  committee  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  ways  to  significantly 
commemorate  cur  Nation's  Bicentennial;  to 
the  Contunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Florio)  : 
H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Con^^titution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.    DERWINSKI     rfor    himself,    Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Macuire,  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   328.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    O'HARA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Er- 
lenborn.  Mr.   Esch,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Biaggi)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   329.   Concurrent   resolution 
disapproving   certain   regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  June  4,  1975,  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  certain  sections  of  title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972:   to 
the  Commlttea  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  330.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  June  4,  1975,  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  certain  sections  of  title  IX 


of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hab- 

KiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Phillip  Bttr- 

TON,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 

Rodino,   Mr.   Roe,   Mrs.   Schroeder, 

Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Charles 

Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Weaver  ) : 

H.   Con.  Res.  331.   Concurrent  resolution 

calling  for  a  fair  and  equitable  allocation  of 

restricted-use  outdoor  recreation  resources; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.  Res.  577.  Resolution  on  impact  of  Im- 
ports on  unemployment  Investigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.  Res.  578.  Resolution  designating  Janu- 
ary 22d  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day:  to  the  Committee  on  Post    Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
H.  Res.  579.  Resolution  relative  to  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation:  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energv. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  580.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  alleged  gasoline  shortage  and 
recent  and  anticipated  price  rises  in  the  price 
of  gasoline:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER   of    Wisconsin    (for 
himself.   Mr.   Eckhardt,   Mr.   Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mrs. 
Keys,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Rolling.    Mr.    Prey,    Mr.    Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Stctdds,  Mr.  An- 
derson   of    California,    Mr.    Solarz, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Batjcus,  Mr.  Steel- 
man,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr. 
MosHER,  and  Mr.  Obey)  : 
H.  Res.  581.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  Congressional  Record  shall  contain 
a  verbatim  account  of  remarks  actually  de- 
livered on  the  fioor,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

215.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  the  use  of  chlordane;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

216.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  equalizing  de- 
posit rate  ceilings  In  the  State  of  Maine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

217.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  relative  to  declaring  the 
South  Bronx  a  disaster  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

218.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  lo  the  Salton 
Sea;  to  the  Comm.'ttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

219.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Lsglslaturi  of 
the  State  or  California,  rcla.ive  to  American 
servicemen  missing  In  action;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

220.  Alw.  memorial  of  the  Le:.i3laturc>  of 
the  S'.ate  cf  Califcrnia,  rel.itive  to  limititlcns 
on  food  uivcrtisinj  ts  chilc.'ren:  to  t^c  Com- 
mittee on  I  tirst.ite  and  Foreign  Commerc;. 

221.  Al  o,  me-moriil  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  S'a  c  cf  New  York,  relative  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  rsfucees  cntfrlnr;  t^e  Unitel  States 
under  a  or.rob  st.itus  to  obt.il>i  Pedsral  a«- 
sl'^tancc  -hrough  tfe  puaran'eed  student  loan 
and  basic  education  cpportunity  grant  pro- 
grams: to  ti-e  Coinmlttee  on  the  judiciary. 

222.  Also.  memTf.il  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Callf.".rnla,  relative  to  vetsrans' 
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cemeteries;   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

223.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  I 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  on  Fed- 
eral land  at  the  sits  of  San  Luis  Dam.  Los  ' 
Banos,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

224.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  veterans'  hospital  In  Bend, 
Orcg.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

225.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  stringent  policies  for  se- 
curing a  social  security  card;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


tlve  to  the  Importation  of  livestock;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  8446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Con- 
tinental Chemlste  Corp.;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mrs.  BOGOS: 
H.R.  8447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Airlift 
International,  Inc.,  and  Slick  Corp.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNAFORD; 
H.R.  8448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jae  Chul 
Choi  and  Myung  Ja  Choi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  8449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Anne  E.  Scarborough;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  8450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roman  G. 
Lopez,    M.D.;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McHUOH: 
H.R.  8451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Shlk 
Yang:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj-. 
By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 
HJl.  8452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lisa  R.  Manola  and  Rogena  R.  Manola;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  8453.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlladln 
Radenko  Radlcevlch;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXii,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

162.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council,  Toledo.  Ohio,  relative  to  the  rehabil- 
itation loan  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

163.  Also,  petition  of  Mayor  Antonio  Ca. 
Atallg,  Municipality  of  Rota.  Marina  Islands, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  rela- 
tive to  Commonwealth  status  for  the  North- 
ern Marianas  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

164.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  Stan  McCaffrey, 
Preeport,  N.T..  and  others,  relative  to  con- 
tinued U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

165.  Also,  petition  of  Vietnamese  refugees, 
Dodwell's  Ridge  Camp,  New  Territories, 
Honk  Kong,  relative  to  obtaining  admission 
to  the  United  States  under  parole  stattis; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

166.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  Gary  L.  Carlson, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  relative  to  repealing  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

167.  Also,  petition  of  the  Independent  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  Inc.,  Goliad,  Tex.,  rela- 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 

H.R.  6706 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  substitute  the  following: 

That  section  103  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  travel  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  amended  by  deleting  '•$40,000"  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$100,000" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  105  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  105.  Assistance  and  services  for  President 
and  Vice  President 

"(a)  Without  regard  to  any  other  provision 
of  law  regulating  employment  and  pay  of 
persons  In  the  Government  Service,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  pay 
of— 

"(1)  fourteen  administrative  and  staff  as- 
sistants In  the  White  House  Office  at  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  effect  for  level 
n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313 
of  title  5,  and  such  other  administrative  and 
staff  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  In  the 
White  House  Office  at  rates  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  then  currently  In  effect  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313 
of  title  5,  and 

"(2)  assistants,  clerical,  and  other  person- 
nel In  the  White  House  Office  at  respective 
rates  not  more  than  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  then  currently  paid  under  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5; 
who  shall  perform  such  official  duties  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure and  provide  within  the  White  House 
Office  services,  as  described  In  and  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  but  at 
respective  dally  rates  of  pay  for  Individuals 
not  more  than  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  In  effect  for 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section 
5313  of  title  5. 

"(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
(other  than  services  authorized  to  be  pro- 
cured and  provided  \mder  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter)  necessary  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  his  official  duties 
(Including,  without  regard  to  any  other  law, 
care,  maintenance,  repair  and  alteration,  re- 
furnishing, improvement,  heating  and  light- 
ing Including  electrical  fixtures,  operation, 
and  preservation  of  the  executive  residence, 
for  which  purposes  the  President  may  pro- 
cure services  as  described  in  and  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109(b)   of  title  5). 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  fiscal  year  and  for  the  period 
July  1,   1976,  through  September  30,  1976 — 

"(1)  to  the  President,  when  specified  in 
regular  appropriations  acts,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  official  reception, 
entertainment,  and  representation  expenses, 
to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  accounted  for  solely  on  his  cer- 
tificate, and 

"(2)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
allocation  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses. 

"(e)  Without  regard  to  any  other  provision 
of  law  regulating  emplojrment  and  pay  of 
persons  In  the  Government  service,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  each  fiscal 
year  and  for  the  period  July  1,  1976  through 
September  30,  1976,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Vice  President  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  President  in  con- 


nection with  the  performance  of  functions 
specially  assigned  to  the  Vice  President  by 
the  President  In  the  discharge  of  Executive 
duties  and  responsibilities,  Including  tho 
use  of  such  funds  to — 

"(1)  establish  the  basic  pay  for  one  poel- 
tlon  at  a  rate  not  more  than  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  then  currently  In  effect  for  level  n 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of 
title  5,  and  such  other  administrative  and 
staff  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  at  rates 
less  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  cur- 
rently In  effect  for  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  of  section  5313  of  title  5;  and 

"(2)  procure  and  provide  services  as  de- 
scribed In  and  in  accordance  with  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  but  at  respective  dally 
rates  of  pay  for  Individuals  not  more  than 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  In  effect  for  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of  title  5.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  deleting — 

"105.  Compensation  of  secretaries  and  exec- 
utive, administrative,  and  staff 
assistants  to  President.". 

and  Inserting  In  place  thereof — 

"105.  Assistance  and  services  for  President 
and  Vice  President.". 
Sec.  3.  (a)   Section  106  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"!  106.  Assistance  to  President  for  unantici- 
pated needs 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  each  fiscal  year  and  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976  through  September  30, 
1976,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  President,  in  his  discretion,  without 
regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law  regulat- 
ing employment  and  pay  of  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government  or  regu- 
lating expenditures  of  Federal  Government 
fluids,  to  respond  to  and  deal  with  \uiantlcl- 
pated  needs  for  furtherance  of  the  national 
interest,  security  or  defense.  Including  per- 
sonnel needs;  services  as  described  In  and  in 
accordance  with  section  3109(b)  of  title  6, 
but  at  respective  dally  rates  of  pay  for  Indi- 
viduals not  more  than  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  In 
effect  for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
of  section  5313  of  title  5;  and  administrative 
expenses  related  thereto.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  deleting — 

"106.  Administrative  assistants." 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof — 

"106.  Assistance  to  President  for  unantici- 
pated needs." 
Sec.  4.   (a)    Chapter  2  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"§  112.  The  Domestic  Council 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
each  fiscal  year  and  for  the  period  July 
1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Domestic  Council,  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  regulating  employment  and 
pay  of  persons  In  the  Government  service, 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  President  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  discharge  of  Executive  duties 
and  responsibilities,  Including  the  use  of 
such  funds  to — 

"(a)  establish  the  basic  pay  for  such  ad- 
ministrative and  staff  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  at  rates  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  In  effect  for  level  n  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of 
title  5;  and 

"(b)  procure  and  provide  services  as  de- 
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scribed  In  and  In  accordance  with  section 
3109(b)  of  title  6,  at  respective  dally  rates 
of  pay  for  Individuals  not  more  than  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  maxlmvmi  rate  of 
basic  pay  then  currently  In  effect  under  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5 
for  grade  GS-18.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding — 

"112.  The  Domestic  Council." 

ByMr.  SOLARZ: 

Page  2,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  13  on  page  3  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1976 — 

"(1)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $11,708,000 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 

"(2)  not  more  than  575  employees  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appointed  under  such  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  each  of  whom  may  be  paid  at  a  rate 
of  pay  fixed  by  the  President  which  Is  not  In 
excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
In  effect  for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  5313  of  title  6." 

H.R.  7567 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
Page  2,  line  15,  to  page  4,  line  13,  strike 
out  all  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec  36.  (a)  Not  less  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  requesting  an  authorization  for  any 
program  of  research,  development,  testing, 
engineering,    construction,    deployment,    or 
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modernization  with  respect  to  armaments, 
anununltlon.  Implements  of  war,  military  fa- 
cilities, or  military  sales  to  foreign  nations, 
for  which  the  total  program  cost  Is  estimated 
to  exceed  $50  million,  or  for  which  the  pro- 
posed annual  appropriation  exceeds  $10  mil- 
lion, the  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  making  the  recommendation  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Director  a  detailed 
statement  on  the  nature,  scope,  mission  and 
Impact  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policies  or  negotiations  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram and  on  the  alternatives  to  the  proposed 
action.  Within  thirty  days  after  such  state- 
ment is  submitted  to  him,  the  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  department,  or  agency  making 
the  recommendation  or  proposal  a  report  on 
bis  review  and  appraisal  of  such  program  as 
It  might  affect  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment policies  and  negotiations.  A  copy  of 
such  statement  and  the  report  of  the  Director 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  National  Security 
Council,  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  After  Informing  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Director  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
grams which  are  being  undertaken  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

Page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "$23,000,000."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$24,000,000,"  and  add 
at  the  end  of  such  line  the  following:  "Of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976 
under  the  amendment  made  by  this  section, 
$1,000,000  shall  be  used  by  the  Director  of 
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the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact  of 
a  mutually  agreed  upon  reduction  of  military 
expenditures  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Administration  shall 
submit  to  Congress  every  three  months  re- 
ports on  the  research  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence.". 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

Page  6.  strike  out  lines  4  through  8  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  106.  Section  49(d)  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2539(d) )  U 
repealed. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 

Page  4,  strike  out  the  close  quotation  mark 
and  the  final  period  at  the  end  of  line  18  and 
Insert  immediately  after  such  line  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Reports   on   sales   to   foreign   countries   of 
nuclear  materials 

"Sec.  37.  No  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country  providing  for 
the  sale  or  other  transfer  to  such  country  of 
any  nuclear  material  may  be  entered  Into, 
and  no  license  for  the  sale  or  other  transfer 
to  any  foreign  country  of  any  nuclear  ma- 
terial may  be  l.ssued.  unless  the  Director  has 
submitted  a  report  analyzing  the  Impact 
of  such  sale  or  other  transfer  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  policies  and  negotia- 
tions to  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  the  Congress". 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES  LAUDS 
BETTY  AND  SUSAN  FORD 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
previously,  I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  an  accoimt  of  the  launch- 
ing of  a  Bicentennial  project  by  Miss  Su- 
san Ford — the  President's  daughter — 
which  will  be  one  of  the  more  spectacular 
events  during  our  200th  birthday  cele- 
bration. The  event  is  Operation  Sail, 
which  got  underway  with  Miss  Ford's 
christening  of  Op  Sail  '76,  a  41 -foot 
Morgan  out-islander  catch,  on  June  27, 
1975.  Op  Sail  '76  is  now  visiting  as  many 
other  ports  along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
coasts  as  possible  before  July  4,  1976, 
after  making  my  city  of  St.  Petersburg 
the  first  port  of  call  following  the  chris- 
tening ceremonies. 

Miss  Ford's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
her  participation  in  the  christening  of 
Op  Sail  '76  generated  a  lot  of  enthusi- 
asm and  excitement — not  only  over  one 
aspect  of  our  Bicentennial  celebration — 
but  also  over  Miss  Ford  herself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  Impressive  editorial  trib- 
ute to  the  two  women  in  President 
Ford's  life,  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
In  its  issue  of  July  2, 1975 : 

The  Fobd  Women 

Judging  from  Susan  Ford's  recent  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  other  observations,  the 
President's  17-year-old  daughter  holds  prom- 
ise of  capturing  the  public  imagination  more 


than  any  woman  of  the  White  House  since 
Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

And  her  mother,  despite  the  physical  and 
emotional  debilitation  of  cancer,  chemo- 
therapy and  osteoarthritis,  already  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  speak  out  on  controversial 
Issues  not  seen  since  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Tlie  first  news  stories  about  Susan  after 
her  father  became  President  quoted  her  boy- 
friend praising  her  for  not  having  "some 
fancy  career  In  mind  like  nursing"  and  be- 
lieving with  him  that  a  woman's  place  »-  «n 
the  home. 

In  recent  months,  though,  Susan  ha*  taken 
on  a  monthly  column  for  Seventeen  maga- 
zine, started  taking  lessons  In  photography 
as  a  possible  career,  been  helping  out  with 
the  ceremonial  functions  of  the  presidency — 
and  broken  up  with  her  male  chauvinist 
boyfriend. 

While  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  daughters 
were  attractive,  Susan's  naturalness — coupled 
with  her  highly  photogenic  classic  features 
and  statuesque  figure — suggest  that  here  is 
a  viable  cover  girl  candidate. 

Betty  Ford  has  shown  that  she  offers  more 
than  the  dutiful  portrayal  of  the  role  of 
First  Lady.  Scarcely  a  month  after  her  hus- 
band was  sworn  In,  Mrs.  Ford  earned  a  stand- 
ing ovation  from  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women  with  her  pledge  to  stump  the 
country  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  women 
and  blacks. 

As  nearly  as  she  could,  despite  the  con- 
siderable limits  of  lier  health,  Mrs.  Ford  has 
kept  this  pledge.  With  commendable  openness 
she  acknowledged  that  her  children  "prob- 
ably have  experimented  with  marijuana"  and 
volunteered  that  the  strain  of  being  a  poli- 
tical wife  once  had  caused  her  to  see  a  psy- 
chiatrist. She  has  f-poken  out  also  on  such 
controversial  Issues  as  abortion  and  amnesty. 

She  herself  has  speculated  that  the  frank- 
ness v/lth  which  her  mastectomy  was  treated 
had  saved  many  lives.  Beyond  that,  her  fre- 
quent appearance  in  graceful,  form-fitting 
dresses  has  shovim  women  that  they  need 


not  fear  that  loss  of  a  breast  means  loss  of 
femininity. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  she  announced 
early  in  her  husband's  presidency  that  she 
would  wear  moderately  priced  clothes  by 
American  deslgnero,  she  was  nimed  to  the 
international  best-dressed  list  this  year. 

The  Ford  women  appeau-  to  be  giving  the 
White  Hoxise  the  pizazz  It  needs. 


GINSENG  FESTIVAL  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
WORLD  TRADE  CENTER 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  todav 
to  call  attention  to  an  event  to  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  July  15-17.  which  will  be 
the  first  program  produced  by  Korean 
Americans  in  cur  U.S.  Bicentennial  Ob- 
servance. 

The  first  annual  U.S.  Ginseng  Festival 
will  be  held  Pt  the  Los  Aiigeles  World 
Trade  Center.  Ginseng  is  one  of  the 
major  exports  of  Korea  and  is  being  used 
more  and  more  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  90,000  re.'^idents  of  Los  An- 
geles of  Korean  extraction.  They  head 
more  than  350  businesses  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  there  are  more  than  1.000  American 
firms  who  have  branches  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

The  olHcial  trade  promotion  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
the  Korea  Trade  Promotion  Corpora- 
tion—KOTRA— headed  by  the  Honor- 
able Kwang  Ho  Alin  of  Seoul.  Korea. 
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The  Honorable  Mr.  Ahn,  former  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  Nairobi,  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  Ambassador  to  Japan  and 
Timisia,  and  one  of  the  internationally 
recognized  trade  authorities,  is  now  in 
the  United  States  to  attend  the  Ginseng 
Festival  and  to  continue  his  contacts 
with  top  American  trade  leaders. 

Mr.  Ahn  and  his  organization,  along 
with  the  Korean  Trade  Center  in  Los 
Angeles,  have  been  tireless  over  the  years 
in  expanding  trade  and  imderstanding 
among  free  nations. 

It  is  for  these  ^asons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  the  Honorable 
Kwang  Ho  Ahn,  the  President  of  the 
Korea  Trade  Promotion  Corp.,  and  wish 
him  success  in  this,  his  most  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States. 


THOMPSON  WITH  COMMONSENSE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Most  of  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
live  up  in  the  clouds  of  outer  space.  I  was 
most  encouraged  to  read  about  the  prac- 
tical down  to  earth  position  of  Commis- 
sioner Mayo  Thompson  of  the  FTC.  The 
editorial  page  in  last  week's  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  siunmed  up  redtape  as 
viewed  by  Editor  Howard  Flieger. 

When  I  talked  around  last  week  to  my 
neighbors  back  in  Texas,  I  heard  mrny 
of  them  discuss  bureaucratic  redtape. 
They  require  forms  15  pages  thick.  They 
have  inspectors  out  to  call  all  too  fre- 
quently. They  issue  new  rules  every 
week.  Small  Businessmen  have  had  it 
right  up  to  here. 

I  was  proud  to  see  Mayo  Thompson 
sound  off  again  in  the  FTC.  He  is  as  re- 
freshing as  a  cool  breeze  in  July  from 
all  the  hot  air  we  have  in  Washington. 

We  have  some  great  Commissioners 
on  these  Boards,  but  we  need  more  with 
commonsense.  We  are  losing  Mayo 
Thompson  in  a  couple  of  months  as  he 
returns  to  the  private  practice  of  law. 
Thompson  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  South  when  he  came 
up  here.  I  am  glad  to  see  he  is  still  just 
as  smart  as  ever. 

Here  is  what  Flieger  said  in  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report: 

Now  and  then  somebody  high  In  the  coun- 
cils of  Oovernment  gets  fed  up  to  here  with 
the  bureaucracy's  tendency  to  run  every- 
thing. 

In  a  quiet  way,  that  must  have  erupted 
one  day  recently  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  giant  agency  charged  with  en- 
forcing regulations  governing  "free  and  fair 
competition"  In  the  conduct  of  business. 

What  happened  was  this: 

The  Commission  ordered  an  industry-wide 
Investigation  of  growers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  plants  to  find  out  If  they  are 
"falling  to  provide  toxicity  and  care  In- 
formation concerning  the  plants  they  sell." 

The  Intention  Is  to  determine  whether  a 
Government-approved  label  should  be  at- 
tached to  every  house  and  garden  plant  giv- 
ing the  buyer  Instructions  on  care  and  feed- 
ing. 
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That  apparently  was  too  much  for  two  of 
the  five  Commissioners,  Mayo  J.  Thompson 
and  Stephen  Nye.  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  a  dis- 
sent, to  let  the  record  show  how  silly,  if  not 
actually  stupid,  he  judged  the  whole  pro- 
position. 

VProte  Commissioner  Thompson : 

"Believing  as  I  do  that  a  decorating  of  the 
nation's  plant  life  with  a  set  of  bureaucratl- 
cally  ordered  'care'  tags  will  have  about  as 
much  usefulness  to  the  Amercian  public  as 
a  pair  of  socks  on  a  rooster,  I  cannot  Join 
In  this  decision,  and  must  therefore  respect- 
fully dissent." 

The  Commissioner  conceded  that  a  lot  of 
house  plants  undoubtedly  die  before  their 
time.  But,  in  his  opinion,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  more  important  things  to 
do  than  undertaking  to  "tell  the  country's 
greenthumbers  how  often  their  plants  need 
watering,  how  much  and  what  kind  of  fertil- 
izer they  need,  the  kind  of  soil  they  require, 
the  amount  of  sunshine  they  thrive  best  on, 
and — one  trembles  to  say  It — perhaps  the 
kind  and  amount  of  personal  'talking  to" 
they  would  find  most  pleasant  and  gratify- 
ing." 

What  the  agency's  legal  staff  envisions  Is  a 
small  label,  about  the  size  of  a  50-cent 
piece,  attached  to  every  plant  sold,  explain- 
ing how  to  keep  It  healthy. 

Again,  quoting  from  the  dissent: 

"Alas,  only  a  dedicated  city-dweller  could 
believe  that  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
successful  growing  of  living  things  can  be 
legibly  printed  In  a  space  the  size  of  a  half 
dollar,  even  an  inflated  one. 

"As  this  Investigation  progresses  and  this 
a.^ency's  staff  attorneys  begin  to  enlarge  upon 
the  agricultural  education  they  received  at 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven,  the  size  of  the 
writing  space  needed  to  comply  with  their 
rules  win  doubtless  expand  at  something  of 
geometric  rate,  with  the  81  potted  plant  now 
sold  in  drugstores  and  supermarkets  ulti- 
mately bearing  the  burden  of  a  disclosure 
label  billowing  upward  like  a  Spanish  gaUeon 
under  full  sail. 

"One  shudders  to  say  It.  but  can  the  FTC- 
mandated  'owner's  manual'  for  greenthum- 
bers be  far  behind?  And  If  for  plants,  why 
not  for  the  other  few  thousand  products 
sold  In  the  American  economy?" 


NA-nONAL  AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  observance  of 
National  Awareness  Week,  June  30-July 
6,  cosponsored  by  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  and  the  National  Paraplegia 
Foundation. 

The  objective  of  National  Awareness 
Week  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  difficulties  posed  by  barriers 
for  the  24  million  Americans  with 
limited  mobility.  Americans  must  recog- 
nize that  disability  is  not  a  respector  of 
persons,  it  can  strike  anyone,  anjrplace, 
at  any  time.  During  National  Awareness 
Week,  cities  throughout  the  country  em- 
phasized the  benefits  that  come  from 
the  removal  of  architectural  barriers, 
this  emphasis  taking  on  many  forms, 
some  of  which  included:  highlighting 
handicapped  people  who  profit  from 
accessible  schools,  transportation,  hous- 
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Ing,  and  public  buildings  and  services. 
Many  cities  focused  on  businessmen  and 
builders  who  have  barrier-free  facilities 
and  building  commissioners  who  are 
amending  their  building  codes  to  pro- 
vide accessibility. 

As  National  Awareness  Week  coin- 
cided with  the  4tli  of  July,  it  was  realized 
that  1  in  10  Americans  is  still  striving  for 
his  "Independence  through  Awareness." 
In  observance  of  this  struggle  for  a  "new" 
independence,  the  Dallas  city  council 
and  other  Dallas,  Tex.,  officials  spent 
Monday,  July  30,  confined  to  wheelchairs 
in  order  that  they  could  witness  firsthand 
those  barriers  faced  each  day  by  the 
handicapped. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  National  Easter  Seal 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  the  National  Paraplegia  Founda- 
tion, and  those  Dallasites  and  others 
across  the  coimtry  for  the  major  steps 
taken  this  past  week  toward  removing 
the  existing  barriers  which  confront 
those  of  limited  mobility. 


H.R.    5546    SCHEDULED    FOR    CON- 
SIDERATION     THURSDAY      OR 
FRIDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  £is  you  are 
aware,  H.R.  5546,  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  of  1975,  is  currently  scheduled  for 
consideration  Thursday  or  Friday  of  this 
week.  Over  the  recess,  Minority  Leader 
Rhodes  received  a  letter  from  HEW 
Secretary  Weinberger  detailing  the  De- 
partment's opposition  to  that  bill.  In 
order  to  share  this  information  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  House,  I  am  inserting 
Secretary  Weinberger's  letter  in  the 
Record  and  urge  all  Members  to  re- 
view the  Secretary's  communication: 

The  Secbetary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  30.  1975. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 
Minority  Leader. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  anticipate  that  Hit. 
6546,  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975,  M 
reported  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  will  be  under  consider- 
ation on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  the  near 
future. 

The  Issues  regarding  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral role  In  health  professions  education  are 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  In  the  entire  health  field.  Although 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  have 
reached  some  agreement  on  the  problems 
that  the  proposed  legislation  purports  to  £«1- 
dress.  particularly  with  respect  to  medical 
specialty,  geographic  distribution  and  serv- 
ice scholarships,  we  have  grave  concerns  re- 
garding the  scope  and  character  of  certain 
of  the  programs — and  the  proposed  Federal 
role  and  responsibilities — proposed  In  HH. 
5546. 

Furthermore,  H.R.  5546  would  authorize  a 
number  of  new  categorical  activities,  as  well 
as  substantially  revise  certain  previously  ex- 
isting authorities  In  health  professions  edu- 
cation. As  you  know,  the  President  has  an- 
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nounced  the  Administration's  objection  to 
enactment  of  any  new  spending  program  this 
year.  Tlie  President  has  stated  'that  no  new 
spending  programs  can  be  Initiated  this 
year,  except  those  for  energy.  F\irthermore, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  veto  any  new  programs 
adopted  by  the  Congress." 

residency  regulation 

We  strongly  oppose  the  regulatory  mecha- 
nism provided  In  Title  VIII  that  would  con- 
trol the  number  a"d  types  of  medical  resi- 
dency training  programs.  The  bill  would 
require  that  by  1980  either  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Medical  Education  or  HEW  would 
limit  the  national  total  number  of  first-year 
residency  positions  to  125";^  of  the  previous 
year's  graduating  class,  and  to  determine, 
within  that  total,  the  number,  type,  and 
location  of  residencies  to  be  allotted  to  each 
residency  training  program.  We  believe  that 
the  Administration's  proposals  for  solving 
existing  maldistribution  problems  and  pro- 
viding access  to  medical  education — em- 
bodied in  H.R.  4717 — are  much  preferable 
and  more  appropriate  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  regulatory  mechanism  proposed  has 
ostensibly  two  major  purposes:  first,  to  re- 
strict the  number  of  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates (FMGs)  providing  services  In  this 
country  and,  second,  to  achieve  better  dis- 
tribution of  medical  specialities  by  restrict- 
ing residencies  In  oversupplied  specialities 
and  authorizing  more  residencies  in  primary 
care.  To  the  extent  that  the  restriction  Is 
aimed  at  what  some  observers  believe  to  be 
the  problem  of  poorly  qualified  FMGs,  It  Is 
inappropriate,  because  It  does  nothing  to 
address  the  basic  issue  of  assuring  that  the 
FMGs  entering  this  country  are  as  qualified 
as  U.S.  graduates.  The  Department  believes 
that  FMGs  should  be  subject  to  testing  re- 
quirements comparable  to  those  Imposed 
upon  U.S.  graduates.  We  are  actively  explor- 
ing with  the  appropriate  professional  groups 
the  desirability  of  changing  the  tests  for 
FMGs  to  accomplish  this,  and  we  Intend  to 
explore  changes  In  the  Immigration  laws 
which  would  be  tied  to  these  Improved  tests. 
Such  changes  may  well  result  In  a  smaller 
flow  of  FMGs  Into  this  country;  but  this 
would  be  the  result  of  sound  quality  stand- 
ards, not  arbitrary  numerical  ones. 

The  bill's  regulatory  mechanism  would 
also  seek  to  Increase  the  number  of  primary 
care  residencies  and,  hopefully,  to  correct  the 
Imbalance  between  primary  care  and  non- 
primary  care  specialities,  an  imbalance  which 
we  agree  should  be  addressed.  However,  the 
regulatory  mechanism  in  the  bill  would  go 
far  beyond  the  prlmary-nonprlmary  care 
problem.  The  bill  regulates  the  number  and 
distribution  of  all  residencies.  In  other  words 
It  directs  that  numerical  limitations  and 
geographic  locations  be  determined  for  all 
medical  and  surgical  specialties,  examples  of 
which  are  dermatology,  urology,  and  thoracic 
surgery.  Our  first  objection  to  such  a  far- 
reaching  regulatory  scheme  Is  simply  that  no 
one  knows  how  fairly  to  distribute  residencies 
by  specialty  and  by  location. 

Moreover,  regulation  In  this  area  can  be 
justified  only  when  positive  Incentives  fall, 
and  they  have  not  yet  failed.  The  specialty 
maldistribution  problem  has  resulted  In 
large  part  because  of  Inadequate  financing 
for  primary  care  residencies.  The  bulk  of  the 
revenue  to  meet  the  cost  of  residencies  has 
come  from  third  party  payments.  While  In- 
surance coverage  has  been  adequate  to  sup- 
port Inpatient  oriented  residencies,  such  as 
surgery.  It  has  been  generally  Inadequate  to 
support  the  primary  care  residencies. 

Specialty  maldistribution  can  be,  and  has 
been,  dealt  with  by  using  corrective  financial 
Incentives.  The  1971  health  professions  edu- 
cation legislation  recognized  and  supported 
the  burgeoning  specialty  of  famUy  medicine. 
Of  the  220  Institutional  programs  which  have 
been  approved  In  the  past  five  years,  140 
were  supported  by  DHEW  at  a  total  cost  of 
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$33  million.  More  Importantly,  the  percent- 
age of  U.S.  medical  school  graduates  has  In- 
creased from  1  to  10  percent,  making  this 
the  fastest  growing  specialty. 

We  are  convinced  that  If  Federal  support 
continues  to  be  available  to  rectify  Inade- 
quate financing  for  family  medicine  resi- 
dency training,  the  percentage  of  U.S.  grad- 
uates entering  family  medicine  can  reach 
25%  by  1980.  With  this  growth  plus  the 
residencies  In  other  primary  care  specialties, 
we  wlU  have  over  50%  of  our  first-year 
residencies  In  primary  care  by  1980,  a  level 
widely  felt  to  be  the  proper  percentage  for 
primary  care  residencies.  I  stress  that  all 
this  can  be  achieved  without  a  regulatory 
apparatus. 

The  Administration  Is  strongly  committed 
to  achieving  these  goals.  The  President's 
1976  Budget  requests  appropriations  for  the 
development  of  family  practice  and  primary 
care  residency  training  programs  of  $39  mil- 
lion, a  four  fold  Increase  over  the  $9.5  million 
available  In  1975  tinder  authority  of  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

In  summary,  since  It  Is  clear  that  a  regula- 
tory body  would  have  great  dlflBculty  de- 
fending one  residency  allocation  decision 
over  another,  and  since  positive  incentives 
are  effective,  we  find  It  most  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Committee  has  accepted 
such  a  far-reaching  regulatory  action  at  this 
time. 

Title  VIII  of  the  bin  also  provides  a 
mechanism  for  determining  the  quality  of 
residency  training  programs.  This  arrange- 
ment would  authorize  HEW  to  designate  an 
organization  to  make  these  quality  determi- 
nations. The  Department  recognizes  and 
acknowledges  the  role  of  accrediting  bodies 
In  higher  education  In  many  different  ways, 
but  we  are  unaware  of  any  other  statutory 
requirement  for  us  to  designate  such  an 
accrediting  body  for  a  particular  discipline. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  serious 
problems  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  grad- 
uate medical  education  programs;  the  vast 
majority — more  than  90% — of  residency  pro- 
grams are  In  hospitals  affiliated  with  ac- 
credited medical  schools.  Thus,  we  oppose 
this  provision  of  H.R.  5546  as  being  essen- 
tially unnecessary  as  well  as  Inappropriate. 
prohibition  on  decentralization 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  which  we 
strongly  oppose  is  the  limitation  on  HEW's 
capacity  to  delegate  authority  to  the  HEW 
Regional  Offices.  We  believe  that  the  ability 
to  delegate  authority  Is  essential  to  proper 
management.  Health  professions  education 
programs  have  been  decentralized  since  July 
1973,  and  the  proposed  legislation  would  un- 
duly disrupt  present  methods  of  operation 
and  force  recentralization  of  activities  and 
personnel,  a  costly  expense  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  program  effectiveness  In  these  times 
of  fiscal  stringency.  Such  Interference  by  the 
Congress  In  the  Internal  management  of  pro- 
grams by  the  Executive  Branch  cannot  help 
but  obscure  accountability  for  operating  pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

EXCESSIVE   authorizations 

The  Investment  In  health  professions  edu- 
cation proposed  In  this  bill— In  excess  of 
$2.71  billion  through  FY  1978 — would  un- 
wisely utilize  scarce  Federal  health  dollars. 
Moreover,  such  authorization  levels  would 
raise  expectations  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  President's  budget  request  for 
health  professions  education,  exclusive  of 
nurse  training.  Is  $312  million  for  FT  1976. 
and  a  like  amount  is  projected  for  FY  1977 
and  FY  1978.  The  bill  would  exceed  the  FY 
1976  level  by  $177  million  and  the  estimated 
FY  1977  and  1978  levels  by  approximately 
$241  million  and  $297  million,  respectively. 
capitation 

The  proposed  capitation  program  alone  ex- 
ceeds the  President's  FY  1976  budget  request 
of  $101  million  for  this  activity  by  over  $115 
million.  Under  the  bill,  capitation  would  con- 
tinue as  the  Federal  government's  primary 
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tool  for  the  support  of  health  professions 
education.  We  oppose  capitation  because  It  Is 
an  inherently  rigid  allocation  formula,  arti- 
ficially set,  not  targeted  on  an  assessment  of 
need,  and  it  results  In  windfalls  for  certain 
schools  and  shortfalls  for  other  schools.  Capi- 
tation for  health  professions  schools  inequi- 
tably singles  out  some  schools  for  Federal 
subsidies  from  many  graduate  and  under- 
graduate programs  In  other  fields.  Moreover, 
In  the  bill,  the  professions  covered  by  capi- 
tation and  the  amounts  to  be  provided  lack 
logical  explanation.  Expanding  capitation  to 
Include  schools  of  public  health  only  further 
complicates  this  unwieldy  and  Inefficient 
mechanism  and  perpetuates  the  program  In- 
equities Inherent  In  selective  capitation  pro- 
grams. The  appropriateness  of  Federal  sup- 
port has  not  even  been  related  to  the  actual 
need  for  the  health  professions  which  are 
covered,  nor  has  an  attempt  been  made  to 
differentiate  between  support  for  under- 
graduate and  postgraduate  education,  e.g.,  as 
between  pharmacy  and  medicine. 

The  funds  provided  through  capitation 
would  unduly  subsidize  education  for  many 
students  who  are  capable  of  assuming  a  larger 
share  of  their  own  educational  costs.  There 
Is  no  justification  for  the  public  taxpayer  to 
foot  so  much  of  the  bill  for  a  physician's 
education  when  physician  Income  is  among 
the  highest  of  any  profession. 

The  capitation  payback  provisions  are  in 
effect  deferred  tuition  arrangements.  As  such 
It  requires  the  continuation  of  substantial 
appropriations  for  capitation  and  does  noth- 
ing to  Induce  necessary  cost  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  health  professional  schools. 

The  conditions  upon  which  capitation 
grants  may  be  made  under  the  bill  are  so 
liberal  that  In  many  If  not  most  cases  the 
Institutions  will  be  eligible  with  little  or  no 
added  effort,  thus  confirming  our  belief  that 
the  funding  will  be  largely  wasted  in  ter-ns 
of  solving  critical  health  problems  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  that  cap- 
itation be  phased  down  over  the  next  three 
years  and  that  the  major  manpower  prob- 
lems of  our  country  be  addressed  by  flexible, 
specially  targeted  projects  mounted  through 
negotiations  with  Individual  training  Insti- 
tutions, and  by  student  assistance  tied  to 
service  responsive  to  the  public  need  for  pro- 
vision of  health  care  in  underserved  areas. 
We  believe  this  response  a  sound  program 
approach. 

TEACHING  facility  CONSTRUCTION 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  that  would  con- 
tinue the  authority  for  teaching  facility  con- 
struction are  simply  no  longer  needed.  Exist- 
ing faculties  are  generally  adequate,  and  the 
needs  of  some  selected  institutions  do  not 
justify  Federal  expenditure.  Future  outlays 
for  this  purpose  would,  like  capitation, 
amount  to  further  inequitable  subsidization 
of  the  health  professions  over  other  equally 
necessary  careers. 

ALLIED  HEALTH  PROrESSIONS 

With  respect  to  Title  vn.  Public  and  Allied 
Health  Personnel,  we  believe  it  would  be  far 
more  effective  to  adopt  our  proposal  to  sup- 
port physician  extender  and  other  allied 
health  programs  through  a  flexible  and  com- 
prehensive special  projects  authority.  Among 
other  things,  this  would  allow  concentration 
on  primary  care,  particularly  those  training 
programs  that  emphasize  the  training  of 
physicians  with  physician  extenders,  and  It 
would  facilitate  needed  curriculum  changes, 
particularly  the  reorientation  of  pediatrics 
and  Internal  medicine  programs  toward  pri- 
mary, rather  than  specialized  care. 

We  believe  It  Is  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able to  perpetuate  categorical  funding  au- 
thorities In  these  fields. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

With  respect  to  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  provisions,  the  Department  favors 
extension  of  the  program,  but  we  strongly 
oppose  a  number  of  the  provisions  calling  for 
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program  expansion  and  excessive  authoriza- 
tion levels.  We  particularly  oppose  the  sec- 
tion which  would  authorize  adjusting  the 
salaries  of  the  Civil  Service  and  Commis- 
sioned Corps  dentists  and  doctors  in  the 
NHSC  to  a  level  comparable  to  Income  re- 
ceived by  experienced  physicians  In  estab- 
lished practice.  The  Commissioned  Corps 
physicians  are  already  receiving  Variable  In- 
centive Pay  under  P.L.  93-274  of  between 
(12.500-$13.000,  and  special  pay  In  addition 
to  their  base  salary.  This  proposed  section  is 
Inconsistent  with  current  Federal  pay  poli- 
cies designed  to  make  military  and  PHS  Com- 
missioned Corps  service  more  attractive  and 
with  Title  5,  U.S.  Code,  which  Umlts  Civil 
Service  employee  pay  to  a  maximum  of 
$36,000  per  year.  Moreover,  the  proposal  could 
resvUt  in  compensating  Corps  physicians  and 
dentists  at  a  higher  level  than  others  serv- 
ing in  the  Public  Health  Service  such  as  those 
in  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  at  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  need  or  Justification  for  an  additional 
bonus. 

The  proposed  authorization  for  FY  1976 
Is  $30  million,  far  in  excess  of  the  President's 
proposed  budget  of  $12.5  million.  The  $25,- 
000  maximum  for  grants  to  communities  for 
establishing  medical  practice  management 
systems  is  excessive;  a  $10,000  maximum 
wovUd  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  intended  purposes.  The  requirement  that 
NHSC  sites  do  everything  possible  to  secure 
reimbursements  on  behalf  of  those  entitled 
to  coverage  is  necessary  and  removal  of  the 
provision  Is  unsound.  We  object  to  a  statu- 
tory mandate  for  technical  assistance  to  de- 
signated communities  to  which  Corps  per- 
sonnel are  not  assigned.  Such  assistance  has 
been  rendered  where  possible,  but  making 
it  mandatory  would  strain  the  NHSC's  re- 
sources and  detract  from  its  essential  mis- 
sion. 

H.R.  5546  would  also  write  Into  statute 
provisions  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting program  flexibility.  Some  of  these 
reflect  existing  administrative  practice  to 
which  we  do  not  object  on  programmatic 
groimds,  but  which  we  do  oppose  because  of 
the  administrative  Inflexibility  which  Is 
created  when  they  are  written  Into  law.  Ex- 
amples of  such  provisions  are: 

Specifying  the  criteria  which  the  Secretary 
must  use  in  designating  area  eligibility: 

Requiring  the  Secretary  to  match  charac- 
teristics of  the  assignees  and  the  community 
to  which  the  assignment  Is  made; 

The  allowance  of  a  waiver  of  reimburse- 
ments for  Corps  assignees'  pay  and  allow- 
ances, scholarsMps,  and  loan  assistance,  and 
start-up  grants  where  the  community  uses 
the  funds  to  expand  or  Improve  the  provision 
of  health  services,  or  to  recruit  or  retain 
health  professionals; 

The  elimination  from  current  law  of  the 
Secretary's  responsibility  to  assure  collection 
from  State,  local,  other  Federal  agency  or 
tlilrd-party  payments  for  services  rendered 
by  the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 

We  also  oppose  the  provisions  expanding 
reporting  requirements  because  they  Impose 
unrealistic  demands  for  information  and  the 
continuation  and  modification  of  the  NHSC 
advisory  committee. 

We  also  oppose  the  advance  funding  pro- 
vision In  H.R.  5546.  Even  if  such  authority 
were  enacted,  we  would  not  at  this  time  pro- 
pose advance  appropriations  for  this  au- 
thority and  woxild  oppose  attempts  to  make 
such  appropriations. 

In  summary,  the  authorizations  In  H.R. 
5546  are  excessive,  the  management  Implica- 
tions onerous,  and  the  proposed  regulatory 
solutions  to  existing  problems  disproportion- 
ate to  their  extent  and  to  the  real  power  of 
the  Federal  government  to  effect  change. 
Consequently,  the  Department  strongly  op- 
poses enactment  of  H.R.  5546  and  Instead 
urges  enactment  of  Its  bill,  H.R.  4717. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
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ment  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 


July  8,  1975 


AMERICAN  CHURCHMEN  PAY  OFF 
AFRICAN  TERRORISTS 


I     HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF    GEORGIA 

I    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  it  would  shock  church- 
going  Americans  who  believe  In  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  leam  that  some  of 
the  money  they  put  in  their  collection- 
plates  is  sent  to  some  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty criminals  at  large  in  the  world 
today.  Since  at  least  1969,  the  World 
Coimcil  of  Churches,  at  a  meeting 
chaired  by  our  own  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN,  began  the  practice  of  granting 
large  amounts  of  church  money  to  Afri- 
can terrorist  organizations.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  7  years,  more  than  $1  million 
has  been  given,  by  alleged  Christians,  to 
mei".  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
only  for  their  bestiality.  The  atrocities 
committed  by  terrorists  supported  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  are  nauseat- 
ing— as  they  are  intended  to  be,  since 
that  is  the  essence  of  terrorism.  Nothing 
reveals  more  clearly  the  degenerate  na- 
ture of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
as  a  Christian  leadership  organization. 

On  June  4.  the  Review  of  the  News 
published  a  brief  summary  of  these  ter- 
rorist grants,  and  the  type  of  activity 
which  they  support. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  an  article  In  the  Christian  Century 
for  May  14, 1976) 
Liberation  Movement  in  Africa 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  allo- 
cated $479,000  from  Its  Special  Fund  To  Com- 
bat Racism.  More  than  half  of  the  sum  will 
go  to  liberation  movements  .... 

Correction:  The  Christian  Century  real- 
izes It  would  raise  the  ire  of  many  of  Its 
readers  if  it  had  explained  that  these  so- 
called  "liberation  movements"  In  Africa  are 
In  fact  Communist  terrorist  groups.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  World  Council  bene- 
ficiaries. 

As  far  back  as  September  of  1966,  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor  de- 
scribed one  of  the  recipients  of  the  World 
Council's  largesse  as  follows: 

For  the  first  time,  terrorist  cadres  of  the 
so-called  Popular  Movement  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Angola  have  attacked  from  Zambia. 
They  are  directed  from  Leipzig,  (Communist) 
East  Germany,  which  Is  the  true  headquar- 
ters of  this  Insurrectionist  organization  .... 
Once  back  In  their  homeland  they  pillage  the 
helpless  people,  exactly  as  the  Viet  Cong  have 
In  South  Vietnam  ....  Then  the  pillaged  are 
left  moribund,  terrified  and  ruined  by  the 
treachery  of  their  own  countrymen.  Accord- 
ing to  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for  June  10, 
1968,  "the  Popular  Movement  for  the  Liber- 
ation of  Angola  (MPLA)  Is  the  best-equipped, 
best-trained,  and  most  Indoctrinated  of  the 
rebel  groups.  Clearly,  the  MPLA  is  Commu- 
nist supported.  Many  of  the  rebels  have  been 
trained  in  Cuba.  The  Russians  have  provided 
material  support.  Peking  prints  much  of  the 
propaganda  literature." 


When  guerrilla  activity  In  Mozambique  is 
dlBcxissed  later  In  the  same  article  we  read: 
"Politically,  the  principal  rebel  organization 
Is  FRELIMO — ^Front  for  Liberation  of  Moz- 
ambique." An  Associated  Press  story  dated 
June  12,  1965,  says:  "The  Mozambique  Liber- 
ation Front  has  an  office  In  Dar-es-Salaam. 
The  pictures  on  the  wall  of  the  waiting  room 
Include  Mao  Tse-tung,  Fidel  Castro  and  Lenin 
We  learn  from  the  "Liberal"  New  York  Times 
for  February  12,  1967,  that  FRELIMO's  "lib- 
eratlon  front  forces  have  been  taught  guer- 
rilla tactics  by  cadres  trained  In  Algeria,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  North  Vietnam  and 
China  (all  Communist  countries).  Its  arms 
are  supplied  by  the  Organization  for  African 
Unity,  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China, 
Czechoslovakia  and  several  other  Communist 
countries." 

All  this  was  public  Information  when  the 
W.C.C.  sponsored  a  conference  In  London  in 
May  of  1969,  chaired  by  Senator  George 
McGovern,  at  which  the  Special  Fund  To 
Combat  Racism  was  created.  The  Initial 
grant  at  that  time  was  $200,000,  half  of 
which  went  to  the  World  CouncU's  terrorist 
project  from  the  United  Methodist  Church 
of  the  U.S.A. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  In  Septem- 
ber 1970  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
was  specifically  supporting;  "four  groups 
fighting  In  Angola  against  the  Portuguese," 
as  well  as  "the  FRELIMO  group,  fighting  for 
the  Independence  of  Portuguese-owned 
Mozambique."  The  A.P.  also  revealed  that  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  "will  exercise  no 
control  over  how  the  grants  actually  are 
spent."  In  short,  the  W.C.C.  was  making 
money  available  for  terrorist  activities. 

In  1974  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches 
published  a  report  about  the  first  five  years 
of  the  Special  Fund  To  Combat  Racism.  It 
was  written,  under  Communist  supervision, 
by  Elizabeth  Adler,  head  of  the  Evangelical 
Academy  In  Communist  East  Berlin.  Miss 
Adler  states  In  that  Report:  "It  was  deemed 
Imperative  that  the  churches  no  longer  con- 
centrate attention  on  improving  race  rela- 
tion at  an  individual  level  but  on  striving 
for  racial  Justice  and  a  new  balance  of  power 
at  the  level  of  Institutions."  Which  Is  Com-, 
munlst  doubletalk  for  "we  Intend  to  foment 
race  warfare  between  whites  and  blacks." 

The  Moderator  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  In  the  Cape  Province  of  South  Africa, 
Dr.  J.S.  Gerlcke,  makes  this  analysis  of  the 
terrorism  financed  by  the  W.C.C:  "This  is  a 
true  account  of  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  northern  Mozambique.  Freedom  fighters 
crossed  the  frontier  from  Tanzania  and 
•liberated'  a  black  man's  village.  Before  his 
'liberators'  riddled  him  with  a  Chinese 
machine-gun,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree  and 
made  him  watch  his  wife  and  two  teenage 
daughters  being  raped  and  killed.  His  two 
sons  were  nailed  to  a  nearby  tree  to  die, 
somewhat  like  Christ.  ...  I  suppose  before  he 
died,  the  man  must  have  looked  across  the 
Jungle  In  the  direction  of  the  Geneva  head- 
quarters of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to  thank  the  WCC  for  Its  aid  towards  his 
•liberation.'  " 

Yet,  W.C.C.  approval  of  such  slaughter 
reaches  to  the  very  top  of  the  organization, 
as  ihe  Manchester  Union  Leader  reported  on 
March  26.  1973:  "The  W.C.C.  now  has  a  new 
leader  (a  black  Methodist  minister  from  the 
British  West-Indies)  named  Phillip  A. 
Potter.  When  Dr.  Potter  was  asked  how  he 
felt  about  being  called  •the  Red  Pope,"  he 
replied,  'I  object  to  being  called  a  Pope,'  but 
had  no  objection  to  being  called  Red  'if 
Red  means  radical.'  Larding  his  remarks  with 
pious  allusions  to  his  Christian  faith.  Dr. 
Potter  revealed  that  he  had  learned  much 
from  Marxism  but  was  'more  radical'  than 
most  Marxists.  He  backed  the  African  ter- 
rorists, but  he  preferred  to  call  them  'libera- 
tion movements.'  Naturally  he  preferred  this 
phrase  since  it  Is  the  officially  approved  Com- 
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munlst  designation  of  the  murder  gangs  In 
question." 

If  your  church  supports  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  It  Is  supporting  terrorism.  What 
do  you  think  Jesus  Christ  would  have  you  do 
about  it? 


STATEMENT  OF  U.S.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PAUL  FINDLEY— BUILDER 
AUTHORIZED  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS DREDGING  OF  QUINCY 
BAY,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  ILL. 
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preserve  Quincy  Bay  and  the  surrounding 
area  for  the  recreational  use  of  genera- 
tions to  come.  For  this  reason,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  authority  to 
commence  dredging  in  these  areas.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  act  with  dispatch  on 
this  measure. 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  au- 
thorize a  program  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
alleviate  siltation  problems  at  Quincy 
Bay  and  in  the  area  of  Broad  and  Tri- 
angle Lakes  on  the  Mississippi  River  ad- 
jacent to  Quincy,  111.,  upstream  of  mile 
300.  Mississippi  River. 

The  Quincy  Bay,  Broad  and  Triangle 
Lakes  and  Willow  Slough  areas  in  the 
Mississippi  River  have  provided  unpar- 
alleled recreational  opportunities  for 
people  in  west  central  Illinois  for  over 
a  hundred  years.  Unfortunately,  these 
areas  have  been  damaged  gradually  over 
the  years  by  siltation,  filling  in  slowly  at 
first  but  more  rapidly  in  recent  years  to 
the  point  where  waters  previously  used 
for  water  sports  are  so  shallow  that  they 
cannot  be  traversed  even  by  shallow - 
draft  watercraft. 

In  the  interest  of  navigation,  environ- 
mental quality,  water  quality,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  water  re- 
source needs,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  be  authorized  to  under- 
take a  program  of  dredging  to  save  this 
splendid  i-ecreational  area  from  eventual 
total  destruction. 

Gravel  and  rock  washed  down  from 
hilly  regions  above  and  silt  from  the  river 
form  mudbars  and  have  already  de- 
posited 3  to  4  million  cubic  yards  of 
material.  The  lower  Broad  Lake  area  that 
was  dredged  some  years  ago  for  fill  for 
a  new  railroad  bridge  was  originally  25 
to  30  feet  deep  but  is  now  less  than  15 
feet  deep  in  most  parts. 

The  Illinois  Water  Pollution  and  Water 
Resources  Commission  has  noted  the 
slow  destruction  of  the  Quincy  Bay  area 
in  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  6,  1975: 
"It  should  be  recognized  that  Quincy 
Bay  provides  an  excellent  recreational 
area  and  because  of  the  siltation,  much 
of  the  environmental  value  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  is  being  destroyed."  State 
Senator  Robert  Mitchler,  the  chairman 
of  the  commission  went  on  to  say: 

You  no  doubt  have  previous  correspond- 
ence and  communication  from  members  of 
the  Two  Rivers  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Group  In  Quincy  and  I  believe 
that  you  recognize  the  need  for  Congres- 
sional approval  for  the  U.S.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
dredging  of  the  Quincy  Bay  and  Broad  and 
Triangle  Lakes  area. 

The  dredging  of  the  Quincy  Bay  area 
coupled  with  other  conservation  and 
hydraulic   engineering  changes,  should 


STEELMAN  FIGHTS  AGE 
DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
critical  that  we  as  Members  of  Congress 
continue  our  efforts  to  end  all  discrimi- 
nation resulting  from  age.  race,  and  sex. 
One  pressing  area  of  concern  is  the  prob- 
lem of  job  discrimination  based  on  age. 
H.R.  2589  which  removes  the  maximum 
limitation  of  65  years  of  age  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967,  which  I  cospon- 
sored.  is  a  partial  remedy  to  this  problem. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  increasingly  evident 
that  many  highly-qualified  persons  cur- 
rently in  the  job  market  cannot  find  em- 
ployment due  to  preference  given  to 
younger  applicants.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent which  describes  first-hand  the  ex- 
tent and  effects  of  such  discriminatory 
practices: 

3617  Syracuse  Drive, 
Garland,  Tex.,  June  8,  1975. 
Congressman  Alan  Steelman, 
437  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  enclosed  under  this  cover 
the  form  with  the  '•question  of  the  month." 
However,  there  Is  another  problem  that  I 
would  like  to  make  you  aware  of  and  I  feel 
that  It  Is  of  equal  Importance  In  addition  to 
the  fact  It  Is  a  growing  one. 

The  problem  Is  discrimination  in  hiring 
because  of  age.  There  are  many  ways  of  prac- 
ticing age  discrimination  but  after  numerous 
misses  and  subsequent  checking  shows  the 
successful  applicant  to  be  at  least  ten  years 
younger  than  yourself,  you  begin  to  get  the 
Idea.  This  Is  especially  so  when  some  of  the 
head-hunters  advise  you  (off  of  the  record) 
that  the  biggest  thing  against  your  getting 
an  interview  and  consideration  is  your  age. 
I  am  48  and  find  myself  on  the  Job  market. 
I  am  a  college  graduate,  have  an  accounting 
major  and  have  a  considerable  successful 
track  record  for  office  management  and  In- 
ternal auditing.  The  Company  I  used  to  work 
for  closed  their  Dallas  office  and  I  was  unable 
to  transfer  because  of  family  problems  at  that 
time. 

Since  a  man  (regardless  of  background  and 
qualifications)  appears  to  be  dead  after  pass- 
ing the  magic  age  of  40,  we  should  probably 
vote  out  of  office  any  and  aU  congressmen  and 
senators  that  are  over  40.  After  all  they  are 
dead  men  and  Just  don't  know  It.  This  Is  the 
practice  of  private  enterprise  in  their  hiring 
practices  and  it  Is  even  so  with  our  own  gov- 
ernment so  far  as  the  civil  service  Jobs  are 
concerned.  I  phoned  the  local  office  in  Dallas 
and  asked  what  the  magic  age  limit  was  for 
consideration  In  regard  to  an  accounting  or 
audit  position  with  most  government  de- 
partments. I  was  Informed  that  "35"  was 
about  it — dead  there  also. 

I  may  sound  a  little  bitter  and  I  probably 
am.  I  have  grown  Just  a  little  sensitive  about 


my  age  since  the  very  first  question  that  the 
interviewer  asks  Is,  "are  you  reaUy  48?  You 
sure  don't  look  that  old." 

I  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  have 
started  asking  myself  some  real  searching 
questions  about  our  whole  system,  our  whole 
way  of  life  that  we  call  "freedom  and  all 
that."  To  be  quite  candid,  I  am  having  some 
very  serious  doubts  about  all  of  those  pre- 
cepts that  I  held  so  dear  when  I  was  a  bit 
younger.  I  am  not  real  certain  that  system 
really  is  the  best  way;  it  might  be  for  those 
still  imder  35  but  It  Is  a  different  story  after 
that  point. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawton  V.  Baugh. 


STORY  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL  IS  BI- 
CENTENNIAL YEAR  REMINDER  OF 
THE  GREATNESS  OF  OUR  COUN- 
TRY 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Bicen- 
tennial year  offers  us  all  an  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  recall  the  multitudinous 
historic  achievements  of  the  American 
people. 

It  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  honor 
the  historians  who  have  kept  the  memory 
of  our  past  fresh  and  vivid. 

One  of  my  constituents,  George  E. 
Condon  of  Fairview  Park,  Ohio,  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  of  reconstructing  the 
epic  digging  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  his  new 
book,  "Stars  in  the  Water,"  published  by 
Doubleday. 

Mr.  Condon,  by  the  way,  is  a  colum- 
nist for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  who 
is  known  throughout  our  community  as 
a  witty  and  brilliant  toastmaster  and 
master  of  ceremonies. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  following  brief  review  of 
Mr.  Condon's  book  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  I  highly  recommend  reading 
"Stars  in  the  Water"  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  capability  of 
our  Nation  to  conceive  and  carry  out  a 
gigantic  project.  The  review  reads: 
Stars  in  the  Water 

It  was  a  hole  only  40  feet  wide  and  four 
feet  deep  but  It  changed  the  face  of  America. 

That  hole  was  the  Erie  Canal  that 
stretched  363  miles  from  Albany  on  the  Hud- 
son River  to  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie. 

Completed  in  1825,  It  opened  up  what  was 
then  a  wilderness  and  funneled  a  tremen- 
dous stream  of  humanity  to  new  homes  In 
the  Great  Lakes  country. 

Author  Condon,  a  columnist  for  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  has  blended  intensive, 
scholarly  research,  a  keen  sense  of  history, 
masterful  characterization  and  good  sense  of 
humor  to  make  a  highly  entertaining  and  In- 
formative book. 

There  are  Ilttle-known  Insights  Into  many 
of  the  famous  men  who  were  Instrumental  In 
the  planning  and  construction  of  the  canal. 

Condon  also  makes  It  clear  that  the  Erie 
Canal  brought  about  the  unification  of 
America  and  played  a  leading  role  In  the 
Union  victory  In  the  Civil  War. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  canal 
planners  of  150  years  go  were  blessed  with 
the  foresight  that  makes  the  successor  to 
the  Erie  Canal,  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal,  a  busy  trafflcway  to  this  day. 
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UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  26, 
Representative  Ralph  Metcalfe  rein- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
272.  which  concerns  US.  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  southern  Africa.  I  was 
very  pleased  *o  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  th.--.  bill  that,  if  passed,  would  show  the 
support  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Organi2ation  of  African  Unity  and.  even 
more  important,  for  the  idea  of  a  just 
and  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  of 
freedom  and  independence  in  southern 
Africa. 

This  bill  is  an  admirable  addition  to 
our  country's  position  on  the  issues  of 
human  rights,  freedom,  and  equality,  but 
it  is  only  a  beginning.  I  feel  it  is  very 
important  that  the  United  States  con- 
cern itself  not  only  with  the  plight  of 
victims  of  apartheid  in  southern  Africa, 
but  with  violations  of  human  rights  over 
the  entirety  of  Africa  as  well.  I  have  in 
mind  specifically  President  Idi  Amin's 
misrule  of  Uganda-. 

President  Amin  has  been  in  the  news 
many  times  in  recent  years;  very  few  of 
the  reports  on  his  r.?tivities  have  been 
complimentary,  and  I  believe  this  is 
rightly  so.  Mr.  Amin's  catalog  of  of- 
fenses against  basic  human  rights  is 
quite  long,  and  I  feel  it  would  be  hypocri- 
tical of  the  United  States  to  ignore  him 
and  concern  itself  with  southern  Africa 
alone;  issues  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom are  not  restricted  to  one  or  two 
countries  only. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  discusses  President  Amin's  actions 
quite  well,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  at  this  point: 

OtTTRAGE    IN   UGANDA 

Idl  Amln.  the  ex-sergeant  who  runs  Ugan- 
da, continues  to  earn  the  contempt  of  people 
everywhere,  especially  In  Africa.  His  latest 
outrage  Is  to  threaten  the  life  of  a  British 
teacher  who.  In  an  unpublished  manuscript, 
criticized  his  misrule.  A  civil  court  threw  out 
the  case  against  the  teacher,  but  he  was  then 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death  by  a  military 
court.  He  will  be  executed.  President  Amln 
now  declares,  unless  Britain  sends  Its  foreign 
secretary  for  talks  within  10  days,  provides 
8p>are  parta  for  Ugandan  army  equipment  and 
expels  Ugandan  exiles  living  In  Britain. 

Mr.  Amln  Is  the  kind  of  fellow  who  could 
revive  the  gunboat  as  an  admirable  Instru- 
ment of  diplomacy.  But  that  era  Is  past,  and 
the  circumstances  do  not  encourage  British 
resort  to  the  methods  so  recently  employed, 
with  mixed  results,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Mayaguez.  One  can  hope  that  the  iirgent 
negotiations  now  under  way  will  spare  the 
life  of  the  teacher.  It  seems  fair  to  ask.  how- 
ever, why  other  Africans  have  not  taken 
more  Interest  over  time  in  the  Indignities  and 
atrocities  psrpetrated  by  Idl  Amln.  Perhaps 
they  cannot  find  a  politic  way  to  Intercede  In 
a  dispute  between  Uganda  and  Its  former 
colonial  master,  but  there  Is  no  similar  reason 
why  they  should  have  remained  aloof  from, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Amin's  liquidation  of  an  ' 
estimated  50,000  to  90,000  of  his  own  citizens 
In   the  last   few  years.   Africans   will   have 
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trouble  gaining  a  full  hearing  for  their  com- 
plaints against  racial  practices  in  South  Afri- 
ca as  long  as  they  do  not  also  raise  their 
voices  against  egregious  offenses  committed 
by  blacks. 

Privately,  Africans  profess  to  be  embar- 
rassed In  particular  by  the  prospect  that 
Uganda  will  host  the  annual  chiefs  of  state 
meeting  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
lu  July.  Mr.  Amin  himself  is  due  to  become 
the  organization's  chairman.  It  Is  In  fact 
shocking  that  Africans  should  bestow  their 
highest  public  honor  for  a  year  on  a  man 
who  represents  what  they  theniBelvee  con- 
cede to  be  flagrant  African  misrule.  Are  the 
membsrs  really  prepared  to  accept  this 
humiliation? 
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REDUCING  RAUCOUS  ROAD  ROAR 


IMPROVEMENT  WHICH  I  FEEL 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  ON  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RESETTLEMENT  OF 
SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr,  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  re- 
garding improvements  which  I  feel 
should  be  made  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Resettlement  of  Southeast  Asian 
refugees, 

I  would  like  to  share  that  letter  with 
you  and  with  my  colleagues  in  hopes 
that  any  who  share  my  views  on  this 
matter  would  also  communicate  with  the 
White  House. 

July  2.  1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  President,  The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  May  19,  1975,  you 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  seventeen 
member  Committee  on  the  Resettlement  of 
Southeast  Asian  Refugees.  This  was  a  most 
admirable  effort  to  enlist  the  advice  and  us- 
Elstance  of  leaders  representing  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  American  people  in  helping  the 
government  to  provide  f~i-  the  welfare  and 
assimilation  of  thousands  of  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

After  discussion  with  Asian-American 
constituents  of  mine.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  and  am  making  the  recommen- 
dation to  you,  that  the  Resettlement  Com- 
mittee could  be  Improved  by  the  addition  of 
two  additional  persons.  First,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  include  soiheone 
from  among  the  2  million  Asians  already  in 
the  country.  Mr.  TTieodore  C.  Marrs  of  your 
staff  met  at  the  White  House  In  October 
1974  with  a  delegation  from  the  Pacific/ 
Asian  Coalition,  a  national  organization  of 
Asian-Americans  and  Pacific  Islands  peo- 
ples. It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  representa- 
tive of  P/AC  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  committee. 

I  also  believe  that  It  would  be  well  to  In- 
clude on  this  committee  a  person  from  among 
the  recently  arrived  refugees.  This  person 
could  contribute  Important  insights  on  the 
problems  the  refugees  are  having,  and  could 
provide  a  direct  link  between  the  committee 
and  the  refugees  the  committee  Is  seeking 
to  help. 

I  believe  that  these  two  additions  which  I 
am  recommending  to  you  would  make  a  good 
committee  even  better.  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  M,  Brodhead, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
nesota Highway  Department  has  decided 
to  embark  on  a  $12  million  noise  abate- 
ment program  for  Twin  City  area  free- 
ways. 

The  program  uses  Federal  money  made 
available  through  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  to  the  1973  Highway  Act.  The 
amendment  broadens  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  fund 
noise  control  projects  along  existing  free- 
ways, and  authorizes  construction  of 
noise  barriers,  acquisition  of  noise  buffer 
zones,  landscaping  and  resurfacing. 

Additional  revenue  for  the  Minnesota 
project  is  being  provided  by  a  new  State 
law  which  earmarks  1  percent  of  the 
State's  gasoline  tax  for  noise  abatement 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  this 
project  will  help  reduce  freeway  noise 
pollution,  and  improve  the  quality  of 
living  along  Twin  City  freeways. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  an  article 
describing  Minnesota's  noise  abatement 
program. 

I  From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  June  26,  1975] 

$12  Million  Yearly  To  Be  Spent  on  Noise 

Barriers 

(By  Betty  Wilson) 

The  Minnesota  Highway  Department  la 
getting  ready  to  build  $12  million  worth  of 
noise  barriers  a  year  along  Twin  Cities  area 
freeways, 

A  new  state  law  requires  the  department 
to  spend  1  percent  of  the  money  It  gets  from 
the  state  gasoline  tax  for  acoustical  barriers 
or  other  sound-abatement  programs  along 
highways  In  residential  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan   area. 

The  federal  government  pays  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  any  noise  abatement  project  on 
Interstate  freeways,  and  up  to  70  percent  of 
their  cost  on  state  highways. 

Noise  barriers  cost  about  $1  million  a 
mile  for  both  sides  of  a  freeway,  said  William 
Qulrln,  assistant  highway  commissioner. 

If  the  Highway  Department  builds  about 
12  miles  a  year.  It  will  take  five  or  six  years 
and  $60  million  to  $70  million  to  line  sections 
of  freeway  In  residential  areas  where  trafHc 
noise  Is  unacceptable,  he  said. 

After  work  on  Interstate  highways  Is  com- 
pleted, he  said,  the  department  will  build 
walls  on  noisy  state  highways. 

Qulrln  said  the  department  probably  will 
build  walls  In  outstate  areas,  too,  because 
outstate  people  are  going  to  say,  "What 
about  us?" 

TrafHc  noise  In  residential  areas  should 
not  exceed  70  decibels  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  time,  according  to  federal  highway 
standards,  A  decibel  Is  a  unit  of  measure  of 
noise,  and  the  standard  Is  measured  on  the 
"a  scale,"  which  Is  the  noise  heard  by  the 
human  ear.  A  10  decibel  Increase  on  the 
scale  is  a  doubling  of  the  noise  level. 

The  noise  made  by  a  dishwasher,  a  hair 
dryer  or  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  about  70  deci- 
bels. A  power  lawn  mower  without  a  muffler 
may  produce  80  or  85  decibels. 

Qulrln  said  the  department  Is  making  a 
study  of  noise  levels  along  Twin  Cities  area 
freeways.  Highway  officials  will  present  a  pro- 
posed construction  program  with  priorities 
to  a  meeting  of  four  Minnesota  Legislature 
committees  by  the  end  of  July,  he  said. 
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He  said  areas  with  more  than  80  decibels 
get  first  priority:  those  with  75  to  80  deci- 
bels get  second  priority  and  those  with  70 
to  75  decibels,  third  priority. 

Quirin  said  California  is  the  only  other 
state  In  the  United  States  to  undertake  such 
a  massive  noise  abatement  program.  The  law 
requiring  the  program  was  proposed  by  Rep. 
Linda  BergUn,  Minneapolis  DFLer. 

Noise  barriers  are  expensive,  Qulrln  said, 
"In  some  cases  It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy 
the  property,"  he  aald,  "but  you  ccm't  get 
federal  funds  to  buy  the  houses." 

There  will  be  some  problems,  he  said.  In 
carrying  out  the  law,  which  says  the  pro- 
gram is  to  start  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  Quirin  said  design  takes  a  substantial 
amount  of  time.  He  said  it  will  take  20  peo- 
ple to  design  the  program  when  the  depart- 
ment Is  under  orders  from  the  Legislature 
to  cut  back  its  employees. 
Environmental  Impact  statements  will  have 
to  be  prepared,  and  in  some  cases  the  noise 
walls  may  have  an  adverse  environmental 
Impact,  he  said. 

For  Instance,  building  walls  can  cause 
drainage  problems.  Some  communities  may 
object  to  what  they  consider  unsightly  walls. 

Public  hearings  will  have  to  be  held  on 
plans  and  right  uf  way  may  have  to  be 
bought  in  some  cases. 
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RESOLUTION  TO  RESTORE  CITIZEN- 
SHIP TO  GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 


FAMILY  GUNS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the 
sale  and  use  of  handguns  is  controlled 
in  this  country,  our  homicide  rate  will 
continue  to  rise.  Fatal  shootings  take 
place  every  day  and,  according  to  the 
National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns,  54 
percent  of  all  murders  committed  in  1972 
were  carried  out  with  handguns. 

It  is  another  tragic  statistic  that  about 
25  percent  of  murders  occur  within  fam- 
ilies. This  can  only  happen  where  a  gim 
is  within  easy  reach  at  home.  In  a  house 
where  a  gun  is  available,  a  bullet  Is  more 
likely  to  stop  an  argument. 

Legislators  such  as  myself  who  support 
gun  control  must  applaud  an  editorial 
that  was  broadcast  over  WMAL-Radio 
on  Wednesday,  April  30,  concerning  this 
subject: 

Tuesday's  triple  shooting  In  Alexandria 
points  up  one  tragic  fact:  Handguns  are 
more  likely  to  be  used  on  a  loved  one  than 
a  criminal. 

Vivian  Glover  was  angry  .  .  .  and  he  had 
a  handgun.  The  combination  of  the  two  was 
tragic  for  Vivian  aiover  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters. 

Most  handguns  are  purchased  with  cool 
logic.  They  are  to  be  used  only  for  protec- 
tion .  .  .  only  In  an  emergency  and  only  on 
criminals.  But  more  often  than  not  that 
handgun  bought  with  cool  logic  will  be  used 
In  a  moment  of  passion. 

Tuer.day's  shootings  took  place  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  passion.  The  victims  were  not 
criminals  .  .  .  they  were  the  man's  daugh- 
ters and  finally,  the  man  himself. 

A  neighbor,  Patricia  Clark,  heard  the  shoot- 
ings .  .  .  and  saw  the  bloody  aftermath.  She 
knows  handguns  are  not  only  meant  for 
criminals  .  .  .  they  are  often  used  to  settle 
arguments  among  friends. 

Human  nature  Is  frail  .  .  .  the  handgun  is 
not.  Keep  the  two  from  coming  together  and 
the  innocent  will  gain  much  more  than  the 
crlmlnaL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  June  29 
edition  of  the  Homewood-Flossmoor 
(111.)  Star  Tribune  is  a  very  appropriate 
and  certainly  timely  commentary  on  the 
pending  resolution  to  restore  citizenship 
to  Confederate  Gen.  Robert  E,  Lee, 

Since  this  resolution  is  scheduled  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  believe 
this  editorial,  which  was  carried  in  a  re- 
spected publication  outside  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Confederate  States,  to  be 
of  special  significance  and  worthy  of 
thorough  review. 

The  article  follows: 

As    We    See    It — R.    E.    Lee:    American 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
toward  all." — Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  original  thoughts  contained  in  these 
famous  words  are  being  put  to  the  test  In  an 
unusual  resolution  before  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Introduced  by  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
the  resolution  would  restore  "full  rights  of 
citizenship"  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  general-ln- 
chief  of  the  Confederate  armies. 

As  punishment  for  taking  part  In  the  re- 
bellion, Lee  and  other  key  figures  in  the 
Confederacy  were  no  longer  considered  to  be 
U.S.  citizens  unless  they  first  applied  for  a 
pardon  from  the  Union  government.  The 
next  step  was  for  the  rebels  to  sign  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  former  Confederate  leaders 
followed  the  two-step  process.  So  did  Lee. 
In  June,  1865,  two  months  after  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox,  he  sent  an  applica- 
tion for  pardon  to  Gen.  Ulysses  Grant.  The 
Union  general  forwarded  the  application  to 
President  Andrew  Johnson  with  his  "earnest 
recommendation"  that  It  be  granted. 

Lee  also  urged  other  Southerners  to  fol- 
low his  example,  stating:  "I  believe  It  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  reunite  In  the 
restoration  of  the  country  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  harmony." 

Lee  regained  some  rights  of  citizenship, 
such  as  the  right  to  vote,  at  Christmas  In 
1868,  when  Johnson  declared  a  universal  am- 
nesty for  former  Confederate  officials.  Action 
on  a  full  pardon  for  Lee,  however,  never  took 
place  apparently  because  the  White  House 
never  received  from  him  a  separate  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  presumption  for  many  years 
was  that  Lee  had  simply  changed  his  mind 
about  the  pardon.  A  gentleman  to  the  end, 
he  did  not  press  the  matter.  He  died  In  1870. 
Lee's  application  for  pardon  passed  through 
a  number  of  hands,  finally  winding  up  in  a 
museum  at  the  Illinois  State  Historical  li- 
brary In  Springfield.  The  matter  of  a  signed 
oath,  however,  remained  a  mystery. 

Then  dramatically.  In  1970,  a  researcher  at 
the  National  Archives  In  Washington,  D.C. 
found  Lee's  oath,  properly  executed.  In  an 
old  cardboard  box  containing  State  depart- 
ment documents.  It  is  dated  October  2,  1865. 

Sen.  Byrd  says  action  to  make  Lee  a  citizen 
again  should  have  been  taken  a  long  time  ago. 
Lee,  he  points  out,  was  not  only  a  military 
hero  who  served  his  country  well  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  but  by  his  dignified  conduct  after 
the  Civil  war  he  helped  greatly  In  bringing 
the  North  and  the  South  closer  together. 

We  favor  Bjrrd's  resolution.  Gen.  Lee  may 
have  been  a  rebel  at  one  time,  but  when  he 
lost  the  good  fight  he  tried  to  make  amends 
by  living  an  exemplary  life  during  the  few 
years  that  remained  to  him.  A  clue  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  man  Is  contained  In  his 
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statement:  "Duty  is  the  subllmest  word  in 
our  language.  Do  your  duty  In  all  things.  You 
cannot  do  more.  You  should  never  do  less." 

He  was  a  soldier,  and  one  of  the  best.  Yet 
he  also  could  say.  "It  Is  well  that  war  is  so 
terrible,  or  we  should  get  too  fond  of  It." 

We  submit  that  the  United  States  could 
profit  by  the  addition  of  such  a  citizen. 


IVY  BAKER  PRIEST 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  23.  the  37th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  women. 
Ivy  Baker  Priest.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
Mrs.  Priest  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss  at  the  news  of  her  death. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  gratitude  and 
respect  for  her  long  and  distinguished 
career,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  for  her 
death,  that  I  ask  now  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  pay  Ivy  (Maude)  Baker 
Priest  a  few  words  of  tribute. 

Mrs.  Priest  is  the  only  woman  ever 
to  have  been  elected  treasurer  for  the 
State  of  California,  She  won  election  to 
that  post  in  1966  and  was  reelected  in 
1970;  ill  health  prevented  her  from  seek- 
ing a  third  term. 

She  also  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  second  woman  to  ever  serve  as  U.S. 
Treasurer,  She  served  in  this  capacity 
from  1953  to  1961. 

Mrs.  Priest  began  her  political  career 
many  years  ago.  From  her  first  days  in 
party  politics  with  the  Young  Repub- 
licans in  1932,  Ivy  Baker  Priest  was  dedi- 
cated to  making  the  political  system 
work. 

President  of  the  Utah  State  Young 
Republican  Organization — 1934-36 — 
Mrs.  Priest  went  on  to  serve — 1937- 
39 — as  president  of  the  Utah  State 
Women's  Legislative  Council. 

She  was  actively  involved  in  Utah  poli- 
tical affairs  and  was  a  leader  in  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  first 
minimum  wage  law  for  working  women 
in  Utah. 

In  1948.  Mrs.  Priest,  a  delegate  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Women  from 
Utah,  attended  the  Republican  Party 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  Al- 
ways actively  interested  in  involving 
women  in  governmental  affairs,  Mrs. 
Priest  often  publicly  stated  that  women 
should  seek  elective  positions. 

After  rimning  unsuccessfully  for 
Utah's  Second  Congressional  District 
seat,  Mrs,  Priest  became  the  GOP  na- 
tional committeewoman  and  later  on 
headed  the  women's  division  of  the  GOP 
national  committee  in  the  Eisenhower 
campaign. 

In  1952.  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Priest  as  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  busy  in  political  affairs,  Mrs. 
Priest  was  always  a  devoted  mother  and 
wife,  and  spent  many  hours  working  with 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Ivy  Baker  Priest  will  indeed  be  missed. 
Her  presence  on  earth  has  enriched  us  all, 
and  we  shall  never  forget  her. 
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INFLATION  AND  OVERTAXATION- 
THE  NEED  FOR  TAX  INDEXING 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inflation  has 
a  dramatic  impact  upon  every  American 
family.  Initially.  It  lowers  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollars  we  earn.  It  Is  a  form 
of  taxation  without  representation,  for 
it  is  the  result  of  Government's  artificial 
increase  In  the  supply  of  money  to  pay 
for  programs  which  legislatures  enact 
but  which  they  do  not  wish  to  pay  for 
through  the  unpopular  vehicle  of  higher 
taxes. 

There  Is  another  way  in  which  infla- 
tion does  us  serious  harm.  During  the 
past  10  years,  the  consumer  price  index 
has  more  than  doubled.  Inflation  has 
risen  by  more  than  11  percent  in  the 
last  year  alone.  Owing  to  the  present  tax 
structure,  inflation  forces  the  American 
taxpayer  to  pay  a  steadily  higher  effec- 
tive tax  resulting  in  what  is,  in  effect, 
a  windfall  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  show  that  real  income 
tax  rates  for  middle-income  families  last 
year  rose  26.5  percent — whereas  the  in- 
flation rate  averaged  12  percent.  This 
increase  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
relocation  of  taxpayers'  dollars  income 
into  new,  distorted  taxable  income  lev- 
els. 

What  is  needed  is  a  tax  system  which 
taxes  real  income,  and  not  the  inflated 
values  which  may  have  been  assigned 
to  inventory  and  property.  Such  a  system 
of  tax  indexing  has  been  proposed  and 
would  require  adjustments  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  as  measured 
by  the  consimier  price  index  in:  First, 
income  tax  rates;  second,  the  standard 
deduction;  third,  personal  exemptions; 
fourth,  depreciation;  and  fifth,  the  in- 
terest rate  on  U.S.  savings  bonds,  saving 
certificates,  and  certain  other  U.S.  obli- 
gations. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Dr.  William  Fellner,  resident 
scholar  of  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute and  former  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  ex- 
presses support  for  this  approach.  He 
writes  that,  "As  long  as  inflation  con- 
tinues to  cause  overtaxation,  which  in 
turn  invites  economic  stagnation,  neither 
the  administration  nor  Congress  can  im- 
prove matters  if  their  efforts  to  boost 
the  economy  through  tax  reduction  are 
so  unrelated  to  the  root  problem.  As  an 
alternative  to  crude  aggregate  reductions 
in  tax  liabilities,  a  cleaner  approach 
would  be  to  separate  inflation-correction 
from  modification  of  the  basic  tax  struc- 
ture, doing  so  with  specific  indexing  op- 
erations that  do  the  former  task  auto- 
matically." 

Dr.  Fellner  concludes  that,  "Constancy 
of  the  price  level  Is  not  in  sight  for  the 
periods  for  which  we  can  plan  our  fiscal 
procedures  and  the  tax  distortions  caused 
by  infiatlon  become  cimiulative.  Allow- 
ing our  tax  structure  to  become  disfig- 
ured by  infiatlon  and  adjusting  disfigured 
structures  periodically  'by  feel'  clearly 
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illustrate  the  kind  of  bad  practice  to 
which  we  need  to  put  an  end." 

Clearly,  the  time  for  tax  indexing  has 
come.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  care- 
fully consider  this  thoughtful  article  en- 
tiUed  "Inflation  and  Overtaxation," 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  3,  1975,  and  I  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

Inflation  and  Overtaxation 
(By  WilUam  Fellner) 

During  the  recent  steep  Inflation,  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations  have  become 
sharply  aware  that  their  tax  liabilities  are 
rising  faster  than  their  money  incomes. 
Often  this  happened  as  their  "real"  In- 
comes were  actually  declining.  Individuals 
have  lost  purchasing  power  eis  inflation  has 
pushed  them  into  higher  tax  brackets  and 
businesses  have  been  taxed  on  amounts 
which  were  not  real  profits  but  rather  rep- 
resented costs  of  recovering  the  real  value 
of  their  capital  used  In  production. 

Overtaxation  shows  clearly  in  the  fact  that 
from  1973  to  1974  the  12%  Increase  In  fed- 
eral tax  intake  was  appreciably  greater  than 
the  rise  in  money  incomes  (money  GNP  rose 
merely  by  8%).  During  a  recession,  one  of 
the  cushioning  effects  normally  results  from 
a  decline  of  tax  payments  relative  to  money 
Income  at  given  tax  rates.  In  1974,  the  tax- 
raising  effect  of  inflation  outweighed  the 
"automatic  stabilizing  effect"  of  the  budget 
and  statutory  tax  reductions  were  needed 
to  achieve  a  result  that  normally  comes 
about  without  such  changes. 

Operating  by  feel.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration actually  came  quite  close  to 
correcting  for  the  Inflationary  overtaxation 
of  1974.  The  enacted  $8  billion  rebate  of  1974 
Individual  Income  tax  liabilities  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  overtaxation  caused  by  12%  Infla- 
tion, only  slightly  more  than  the  general 
price  increase  from  1973  to  1974. 

Even  If  we  consider  Jointly  the  1974  rebate 
and  the  further  reductions  for  1975,  we  ob- 
tain no  more  than  the  cumulated  effect  of 
three  to  four  years'  inflation  on  current  per- 
sonal tax  liabilities,  a  period  during  which 
no  tax  cuts  bad  taken  place.  The  reduction 
of  business  taxes  Involved  in  the  recently 
enacted  temporary  increase  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  corrects  merely  for  the  over- 
taxation caused  by  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  inflation. 

STEPS  IN  THE  DARK 

But  we  must  not  limit  our  attention  to 
aggregates.  The  question  arises  what  the 
structure  of  the  tax  reductions  would  have 
been  which  would  have  eliminated  the  Infla- 
tionary distortions.  How  does  this  structure 
compare  with  that  of  the  reduction  actually 
enacted  or  with  that  of  the  reductions  Ini- 
tially proposed  by  the  administration?  Post- 
ing this  question  does,  of  course,  not  Imply 
that  the  initial  structure  should  merely  have 
been  purlfled  of  inflationary  distortions  and 
that  the  resulting  structure  and  the  corre- 
sponding total  tax  yield  should  thereafter 
have  been  regarded  as  immutable.  But  de- 
cision makers  are  moving  In  the  dark  and 
are  keeping  the  public  In  the  dark  if  they 
do  not  see  and  explain  clearly  on  what  kind 
of  mixture  If  inflation-correction  with  other 
changes  they  are  passing  judgment. 

In  1974  taxpayers  from  $20,000  adjusted 
gross  income  (AGI)  upward  paid  close  to 
52%  of  the  total  federal  income-tax  bill. 
Because  Inflation  does  bit  upper  Income  tax- 
payers a  bit  less,  correcting  for  inflation- 
caused  overtaxation  would  have  implied  giv- 
ing these  taxpayers  43%  of  the  total  reduc- 
tion. 

The  difference  between  52%  and  43% — a 
calculation  made  virith  the  assistance  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury — expresses  the  "regressive" 
character  of  the  inflationary  tax  distortions. 
Distortions  hit  the  low-income  groups  more 
than  proportionately.  This  is  so  because  In- 
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flatlon  causes  individuals  who  pay  no  taxes 
to  move  into  tax  brackets  while  the  pro- 
gressivlty  of  the  tax  schedule  flattens  out  at 
the  highest  level;  once  in  the  70%  bracket, 
an  individual  can  move  no  higher.  Yet  the 
regressive  character  of  the  tax-distortion  was 
significantly  over  compensated  by  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act.  The  act  gives  the  group  from 
$20,000  AGI  upward  merely  15%  Instead  of 
43%  of  the  total  1974  rebate,  and  It  allocates 
to  the  same  groups  14%  of  the  reduction  of 
1975  liabilities. 

This  disfigurement  to  the  tax  structure 
can  also  be  seen  by  observing  that  the  size 
of  the  rebate  is  defined  not  in  relation  to 
AGI  classes  but  to  tax  payments.  If  the  Con- 
gress wanted  to  shift  the  tax  burden  from 
those  who  have  low  Incomes  to  those  who 
have  high  incomes  they  should  have  related 
the  rebates  to  income  classes.  Instead,  it  re- 
lated the  rebate  to  tax  payments,  thereby 
penalizing  those  who  in  fact  paid  the  highest 
taxes.  According  to  the  provisions,  1974  lia- 
bilities up  to  $100  are  fully  refunded.  Beyond 
that,  10%  of  the  liabilities  are  refunded  up 
to  the  level  where  the  rebate  reaches  a  $200 
celling.  Moving  further  up  the  scale,  the  $200 
ceiling  is  phased  down  to  $100. 

The  administration's  Initial  proposal  was 
conceptually  the  same  although  different  In 
details.  Taxpayers  would  have  gotten  a  12% 
refund  on  their  liabilities  up  to  $1,000.  Those 
above  the  $1,000  ceiling  would  have  gotten 
one-half  of  what  would  have  been  required 
to  correct  for  inflation-caused  overtaxation. 

The  problem  with  this  conceptual  approach 
is  that  it  merges  a  correction  for  infiatlon 
with  modifications  of  the  basic  tax  structure: 
income  is  redistributed,  but  without  careful 
attention  to  the  effects  on  Incentives,  na- 
tional income  and  economic  growth.  No  one 
can,  of  course,  hold  it  against  the  Adminis- 
tration or  Congress  that  they  were  guided  by 
more  objectives  than  one.  But  two  entirely 
different  components  of  a  legislative  program 
need  to  be  defended  and  appraised  separately. 
Instead,  a  subsequent  research  effort  was 
needed  to  disentangle  the  components. 

Even  so,  while  Congress  came  close  to  at 
least  correcting  Individual  Income  taxes  for 
Inflation  In  the  aggregate  It  did  almost 
nothing  to  correct  the  taxation  of  gross  rev- 
enues needed  for  recovering  the  real  value  of 
capital,  the  mere  replacement  of  used  up 
plant  and  equipment. 

In  1974,  the  domestically  originated  taxable 
book  proflts  of  the  non-flnanclal  corporations 
amounted  to  $110  billion.  This  flgure  calls 
for  a  downward  correction  by  as  much  as 
$50  billion — about  $35  billion  for  the  Inven- 
tory valuation  adjustment  (IVA)  and  an  ad- 
ditional $15  billion  for  the  difference  be- 
tween depreciation  at  replacement  cost  and 
depreciation  at  historical  cost. 

The  $50  billion  Includes  a  large  component 
representing  merely  nominal  (inflationary) 
revaluation  gains  of  corporations.  But  it  also 
includes  nominal  gains  that  showed  In  the 
tax  returns  of  creditors  rather  than  in  the 
returns  of  investors  in  physical  goods.  The 
$50  billion  implies  an  overta.Katlon  of  more 
than  $20  billion,  but  this  flgure  must  be  ad- 
justed down  sharply  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  Is  that  in  1974  the  average  price  of  the 
goods  in  inventories  rose  by  much  more  than 
the  general  price  index,  almost  20%,  and  the 
difference  constitutes  real,  not  nominal  in- 
ventory gains.  That  is,  if  the  inflation  rate 
were  zero,  but  goods  held  In  Inventories  rose 
in  value,  inventory  gains  would  be  real. 

Those  enterprises  that  opt  for  FIFO  ac- 
counting on  Inventories  (flrst-ln,  flrst  out) 
are  overtaxed  by  the  general  inflation  com- 
ponent of  that  $35  billion  IVA  adjustment, 
and  an  indexation  method  should  only  cor- 
rect for  that  component.  Enterprises  that 
opt  for  LIFO  accounting  (last-In,  flrst  out) 
normally  suffer  no  overtaxation  through  In- 
flated Inventory  gains. 

Although  there  are  several  other  calcula- 
tions that  need  to   be  made  to  avoid  an 
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exaggeration  of  Inflation's  tax  effect  on  capi- 
tal recovery.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  go 
through  these  data  In  detail  without  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  from  1973  to  1974 — 
in  one  year  alone — inflation  added  at  least 
$14  billion  to  the  tax-base  of  non-financial 
corporations,  and  about  $6  billion  to  their 
tax  bill,  by  taxing  amounts  that  were  needed 
for  recovering  the  real  value  of  the  physical 
capital  that  these  corporations  used  up  In 
production.  Roughly,  $1  billion  in  overtaxa- 
tion was  felt  by  the  remainder  of  the  busi- 
ness sector.  Thus,  the  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  not  only  fall  quite  a  bit 
short  in  the  aggregate  amounts  in  offsetting 
the  unintended  taxation  of  capital  recovery, 
but  they  also  fail  to  address  themselves  to 
this  problem  specifically. 

A    CLEANER    APPROACH 

As  long  as  inflation  continues  to  cause 
overtaxation,  which  in  turn  invites  economic 
stagnation,  neither  the  administration  nor 
Congress  can  improve  matters  if  their  ef- 
forts to  boost  the  economy  through  tax  re- 
duction are  so  unrelated  to  the  root  prob- 
lem. As  an  alternative  to  crude  aggregate 
reductions  in  tax  liabilities,  a  cleaner  ap- 
proach would  be  to  separate  Inflation-correc- 
tion from  modlflcatlons  of  the  basic  tax 
structure,  doing  so  with  specific  indexing 
operations  that  do  the  former  task  auto- 
matically. 

What  should  be  Indexed?  For  the  Individ- 
ual Income  tax,  there  should  be  automatic, 
formulated  inflation  corrections  to  exemp- 
tion limits,  the  standard  deduction  and  the 
bracket  intervals  to  which  the  specified 
rates  apply.  A  further  indexation  operation 
would  be  needed  to  assure  that  the  realized 
capital  gains  on  which  taxes  are  levied  should 
be  real  gains  rather  than  mere  reflections  of 
Inflation. 

It  is  equally  Important  to  dispense  with 
the  valuation  at  historical  cost  of  the  ex- 
penses caused  by  using  up  physical  capital 
in  productive  procesees.  This,  too,  would  in- 
volve Indexing,  with  the  result  that  the 
current-dollar  equivalent  of  these  deductible 
expenses  would  rise  in  proportion  to  infla- 
tion. Because  inflation  bears  unequally  on 
debtors  and  creditors,  these  relationships 
should  be  taken  Into  account  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  provisions. 

Constancy  of  the  price  level  Is  not  in 
sight  for  the  periods  for  which  we  can  plan 
our  fiscal  procedures  and  the  tax  distortions 
caused  by  Inflation  become  cumulative.  Al- 
lowing our  tax  structure  to  become  disfigured 
by  Infiatlon  and  adjusting  disfigured  struc- 
tures periodically  "by  feel"  clearly  Illustrate 
the  kind  of  bad  practice  to  which  we  need  to 
put  an  end. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  KIRKLAND 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost 
a  friend,  John  H.  Kirkland,  who  was 
dedicated  to  the  Christian  faith  and  to 
his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police. 

John  Kirkland  passed  away  on  June 
26  after  long  and  devoted  service  to  the 
Nation  and  his  commimity.  He  served  23 
years  in  the  Air  Force  before  joining  the 
Capitol  Police  more  than  8  years  ago. 

He  was  a  well  known  and  respected  flg- 
ure on  Capitol  Hill,  performing  his  job 
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with  professional  skill  and  human  under- 
standing. You  will  recall  his  genial  and 
helpful  approach  to  people  at  the  front 
entrance  to  the  Longworth  Building. 

John  Kirkland  had  a  true  instinct  for 
the  Important  things  in  life.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  family,  his  community,  and 
his  church.  He  was  also  a  32d  degree 
Mason  and  vice  president  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Shrine  Club. 

Our  friend,  and  my  constituent,  John 
Kirkland,  represented  the  qualities  of 
good  citizenship  which  sustain  oiu: 
Nation. 

I  ask  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
share  this  tribute  to  a  fine  man  and  this 
expression  of  my  profound  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Dorothy,  his  son  Neil,  and  his 
daughters  Peggy  and  Carol. 
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UVE  PLEASANT 


OPERATTON  SAIL  LAUNCHED 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  June  27,  1975,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  Miss  Susan  Ford,  our  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  broke  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne over  the  hull  of  a  41 -foot  yacht, 
and  christened  the  ship  Op  Sail  '76. 
Through  this  action.  Miss  Ford  launched 
the  executive  flagship  of  a  bicentennial 
project  which  will  be  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  events  in  this  Nation's  200th 
birthday  celebration — Operation  Sail. 

The  yacht,  a  Morgan  out-islander 
catch,  was  donated  by  the  Morgan  Yacht 
Corp.  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  It  was  there- 
fore, appropriate  that  St.  Petersburg  was 
the  site  for  the  christening  ceremonies 
and  that  the  "Sunshine  City"  was  desig- 
nated as  Op  Sail  '76's  first  port  of  call. 
The  yacht  has  now  sailed  to  visit  as 
many  other  ports  as  possible  along  the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  before  July  4, 
1976 — to  introduce  people,  especially  our 
youth — to  the  principles  and  pleasures  of 
sailing.  Moreover,  Op  Sail  '76  will  be  pro- 
moting the  Bicentennial  extravaganza 
involving  a  large  assemblage  of  sailing 
ships  from  all  over  the  world.  These 
ships,  including  four-masted  windjam- 
mers, will  help  to  honor  America's  mari- 
time history,  with  their  visit  culminating 
in  a  marine  parade  in  New  York  Harbor 
on  July  4,  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  been  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  christening  of  the  Op  Sail 
'76  with  Miss  Ford.  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  have  noted  the  enthusiastic 
response  the  President's  daughter  and 
Op  Sail  '76  received  from  the  large  crowd 
of  spectators  which  included  himdreds  of 
young  Americans.  America's  Bicenten- 
nial is  an  event  to  be  shared  by  all,  and 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  wish  Opera- 
tion Sail  success  and  thank  the  Morgan 
Yacht  Corp.  for  making  it  possible  for 
my  city  of  St.  Petersburg  to  play  such  a 
prominent  role  as  the  U.S.A.  celebrates 
our  Bicentennial  year. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer many  of  us  were  studying  closely 
a  logical  and  important  statement  on 
impeachment  by  Charles  Lund  Black,  Jr., 
Luce  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Yale 
University  Law  School.  Charles  Black 
has  a  long  career  of  influence  on  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence,  in  the  fields  of 
admiralty  and  constitutional  law.  Many 
of  his  writings  will  be  reprinted  many 
times,  and  many  a  law  student  will  read 
them  repeatedly. 

But  often,  some  of  the  best  thoughts 
by  outstanding  thinkers  go  unnoticed. 
a.s  they  are  given  on  an  occasion  which 
is  not  noticed  except  by  those  privileged 
to  be  there.  And  I  would  observe,  that 
more  often  than  not  such  remarks  are 
brief  and  precisely  stated. 

On  May  17,  1975,  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  such  remarks  were  de- 
livered by  Charles  Black. 

My  earnest  desire  is  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  every  person  in  public 
life,  read  carefully  the  next  to  last  para- 
graph of  Black's  remarks:  "Live  Pleas- 
ant."— "The  cultivation  of  kindness  is 
a  valuable  part  of  the  business  of  life." 

No  words  are  more  important  in  this 
body. 

I  ask  that  Prof.  Charles  Black's  speech 
of  May  17,  1975,  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  address.  Professor 
Black  was  named  the  first  distinguished 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Texas  Col- 
lege of  Humanities.  It  was  fitting  that 
Charles  Black  received  this  accolade  for 
he  is  a  genuine  Renaissance  man:  being 
a  poet,  a  painter,  and  a  musician,  in 
addition  to  being  a  scholar. 

The  speech  follows: 

Live  Pleasant 

Dean  Vi^erbow,  Dean  Wheelock,  Professor 
Galinsky,  my  dlstingiilshed  fellow  occupants 
of  the  stage,  parents,  and  friends  of  what 
I  still  stubbornly  think  of  as  "The  Univer- 
sity"— and  finally  those  to  whom,  with  apol- 
ogies to  the  others,  I  principally  speak, 
graduates  of  the  class  of  1975,  Jtist  forty 
years  after  my  own : 

Dr.  Johnson  said  once  that  every  man  has 
a  lurking  wish  to  be  thought  of  consequence 
in  his  native  place.  Austin  is  the  place  of 
my  birth  in  the  literal  sense,  and  here  In 
this  great  University  I  was  born  to  the 
higher  learning — to  the  classics,  which  I  still 
read  with  my  children,  to  geology,  which  I 
still  study  as  an  amateur,  and  to  all  that 
makes  a  mind  as  open  and  Uberal  as  it  is 
capable  of  becoming.  I  know  it  would  be  the 
conventional  thing  for  me  to  speak  of  my 
humility  on  receiving  this  inexpressibly  ap- 
preciated award,  but  somehow  I  cannot  do 
so  Just  now.  I  guess  that  protestations  of 
humility  do  not  come  as  naturally  or  as 
automatically  to  my  tongue  as  they  do  those 
of  men  in  political  life,  who  so  continually 
assure  us  how  humble  they  are.  Right  now, 
humility  is  crowded  out  of  my  mind  by 
pride  and  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  being 
honored.  I  shall  wait  to  be  humble  until 
tomorrow,  on  the  plane  back  to  New  Haven. 

I  speak  to  you  across  what  a  few  years 
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ago  It  was  a  fashionable  to  call  the  "genera- 
tion gap".  I  never  believed  in  the  total  reality 
of  a  gap  between  parents  and  children,  be- 
tween persons  travelling  the  same  road  from 
birth  to  death,  even  though  some  are  further 
along  that  same  road  than  others.  Between 
our  particular  generations,  there  stands,  how- 
ever, one  great  difference.  Growing  up  here 
In  the  thirties,  1  grew  up,  as  did  all  my 
contemporaries,  in  a  world  in  which  nothing 
was  expected  to  happen.  There  was  in  Ger- 
many In  the  year  I  graduated,  an  obviously 
insane  man,  a  posturing  man.  named  Hitler, 
but  what  did  that  have  to  do  with  us?  Some 
scholars  might  have  then  foreseen  atomic 
weaponry,  pollution  in  its  many  kinds,  and 
overpopulation,  but  we  didn't  know  about 
any  of  that  We  lived  In  the  condemned 
playground,  with  no  sense  of  its  condemna- 
tion, and  much  sense  of  its  playfulness. 

You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  grown  up  In 
a  world — and  I  know  this,  because  I  have 
children  not  far  from  your  ages — In  a  world 
that  at  last  has  eaten  of  the  bitter  fmlt  of 
the  tree  of  the  special  knowledge  that  the 
human  world  can  destroy  itself.  As  you  will 
know  when  you  have  children,  this  matters 
as  much  to  me  as  it  does  to  you. 

Now  I  am  not  ready  by  a  long  shot  to 
bequeath  anything  to  anybody,  or  to  hand 
on  any  torches.  Not  yet.  For  now,  I  will 
keep  on  In  the  fight  with  you.  But  I  am 
desirous  of  saying  one  thing,  which  you  may 
take  as  advice  if  you  like.  These  problems, 
these  hideous  problems  that  have  come  Into 
being  in  the  forty  years  since  my  graduation, 
while  the  very  pebbles  in  the  walk  In  front 
of  the  Union  Building  have  remained  In 
place,  are  soluble  by  Intellect  and  will,  by 
realistic  engineering  and  by  charity.  We  are 
not  dealing  at  last  with  the  atom  bomb  or 
with  the  depletion  of  ozone.  We  are  dealing 
with  ourselves. 

I  add  only  two  things:  Edmund  Burke. 
Johnson's  friend,  said  one  of  them  In  two 
words:  'Xlve  pleasant."  Johnson  used  a  few 
more  to  say  the  second:  "The  cultivation  of 
kindness  Is  a  valuable  part  of  the  business 
of  life."  The  pleasantnesses  and  the  kind- 
nesses of  life  are  not  at  war  with  serious 
attention  to  serious  problems;  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  strengthen  us  for  the  work. 

May  you  then  live  pleasant,  cultivate  kind- 
ness, shape  the  Intellect  yet  further,  have 
courage — and  If  you  do  these  things  I  for 
one  have  faith — to  use  words  that  can  never 
become  trite,  because  they  were  uttered  by 
St.  Juliana  of  Norwich — that  aU  will  be 
well — indeed,  that  all  U  already  weU. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  HUNGATE 
TO  RETIRE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
real  regret  the  story  in  the  newspapers 
over  the  weekend  that  our  colleague  and 
friend.  Congressman  William  Hungate, 
^^ill  be  retiring. 

As  a  new  Member  I  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  as  well  as  many 
of  the  rest  of  you,  but  I  have  sensed  in 
his  record,  his  character,  and  his 
demeanor  that  here  is  a  man  of  above 
average  traits,  who  has  brought  honor  to 
this  House  and  to  this  Nation  by  his 
service. 

In  his  neighboring — and  native — State 
of  Illinois  a  Congressman  also  once  re- 
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tired,  after  one  term  here  and  8  years  in 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives.  He 
later  was  persuaded  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  then  became  our  16th 
President. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Bill  Hungate 
have  more  than  story-telling  in  com- 
mon. There  is  a  strength  of  character. 
an  ability  with  words,  a  warmth  toward 
people,  that  set  both  apart. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  Bill 
Hungate  will  be  called  upon  to  accept 
higher  oflBce.  This  House  will  be  poorer 
without  him,  as  will  public  service. 


July  8,  1975 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  CLOSE  PORT  DIX 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
recently  been  proposed  that  all  basic  and 
advanced  infantry  training  units  at  Port 
Dix  be  transferred  to  Forts  Benning,  Ga., 
and  McClellan,  Ala.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
sees  it  fit  to  reject  this  proposal;  the 
resulting  adverse  effects  on  both  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  structure  by  such  a 
transfer  would  be  too  numerous  and 
great  to  warrant  our  support. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  try  to  strike 
a  fair  balance  between  essential  and  non- 
essential military  expenditures.  In  recent 
years,  a  number  of  military  facilities 
around  the  country  have  been  closed  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  eflSciency. 
I  do  not  question  some  of  these  actions. 
However,  some  of  them  have  been  coim- 
terproductive.  And  this,  I  feel,  will  be  the 
case  with  the  transfer  of  all  units  from 
Fort  Dix  to  Forts  Benning  and  McClellan, 
and  the  eventual  closing  of  Port  Dix. 

For  many  years.  Fort  Dix  has  served  as 
a  strategically  located  base  of  basic 
training  for  the  entire  northeastern 
United  States.  It  has  had  a  long  and 
honorable  history.  However,  more  impor- 
tant reasons  for  its  retention  as  a  major 
Army  installation  are  that  not  only  does 
Fort  Dix  have  the  strategic  advantage  of 
being  located  near  major  transportation 
centers  and  McGuire  airbase,  but  this 
location  could  be  invaluable  to  our  coun- 
try in  terms  of  meeting  NATO  commit- 
ments if  emergency  action  is  required. 

Furthermore,  since  between  60  and  70 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  is  lo- 
cated in  the  triangle  represented  by  Bos- 
ton, Cleveland  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, large  numbers  of  trainees  from  this 
area  have  been  automatically  sent  to  the 
fort  most  convenient  to  them,  Fort  Dix. 
However,  if  this  proposed  transfer  of  Port 
Dix  to  our  forts  in  the  South  be  adopted, 
these  recruits  from  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  as  well  as  the  Mid-Atlantic 
States  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  deep 
South  for  training.  If  only  in  these  terms, 
the  proposed  restructuring  of  the  Army 
by  closing  Fort  Dix  seems  to  me  to  be 
not  only  imnecessary,  but  IneflBcient  as 
well. 

The  closing  of  Port  Dix  would  also 
have  an  adverse  efifect  on  Army  recruit- 


ing efforts,  endangering  the  volunteer 
Army  concept,  since  the  Northeast  is 
expected  to  provide  21  percent  of  aU 
male  Army  recruits  during  1975.  Young 
men  from  the  Northeast,  those  who  ordi- 
narily would  volimteer  their  services  to 
the  Army,  will  surely  be  forced  to  re- 
think their  decisions  when  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  being  shipped  over 
1,000  miles  away  from  family  and 
friends.  They  would  surely  rethink  their 
decision  to  volimteer  when  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  being  stationed  in  the 
South  during  the  long,  hot  summer 
months. 

Regrettably,  some  regional  discrimi- 
nation is  evident  in  this  proposal.  For 
years,  now,  military  facilities  through- 
out the  Northeast  and  Midwest  have 
been  systematically  pruned  and  closed 
while  southern  facilities  have  remained 
Intact  or  been  enlarged.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  this  proposal  would  only 
increase  this  existing  imbalance,  in- 
crease it  to  the  point  of  leaving  the  en- 
tire Northeast  without  a  single  major 
Army  installation  for  basic  and  advanced 
training. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  closing  of 
Fort  Dix  is  also  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion. The  jobless  rate  in  New  Jersey  is 
already  over  13  percent.  Losing  a  $20 
million  payroll  and  an  annual  infusion 
of  $350  million  into  the  area's  total  econ- 
omy will  only  serve  to  compoimd  this 
situation. 

I  am  urging  the  committee's  rejection 
of  the  proposal  to  transfer  all  training 
units  from  Port  Dix  for  another  and 
equally  important  reason;  the  Army's 
previous  decision  to  realine  Port  Hamil- 
ton as  a  subinstallation  of  Port  Dix.  I, 
along  with  the  other  members  of  the 
New  York  delegation  who  expressed  con- 
cern over  reduction  in  staff  and  positions 
at  Port  Hamilton  as  a  result  of  the  fort's 
realinement,  was  assured  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  many  of  these  po- 
sitions would  be  transferred  to  Port  Dix. 
Now  that  Fort  Dix  faces  the  possibility 
of  having  its  functions  transferred  to 
Ports  Benning  and  McClellan,  am  I  to 
explain  a  further  move  to  those,  many 
of  whom  lived  within  my  own  15th  Con- 
gressional District  in  New  York,  who 
have  already  been  forced  to  relocate 
themselves  and  their  families  at  Fort 
Dix?  I  think  not. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  counterproductive  proposal  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  Fort  Dix  will  not  be 
approved  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction, 
and  that,  instead,  this  vital  facility  be 
retained  to  further  serve  the  people  of 
our  country. 


THE    17TH   OBSERVANCE   OF 
CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or   CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  this  the 
17th  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
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July  13-19.  It  is  a  fitting  time  to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  are  still  millions  of 
people  in  this  world  who  live  under  a 
government  not  of  their  own  choosing, 
in  full  denial  of  their  human  rights  to 
self-determination  and  freedom. 

Particularly  with  the  upcoming  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress reaflBrm  the  aspirations  of  inde- 
pendence that  exist  in  the  Baltic  nations 
and  refuse  to  recognize  Russian  hege- 
mony over  them.  To  this  end,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
165  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  not  recognize 
the  Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

The  present  spirit  of  detente  must  not 
weaken  our  resolve  to  stand  by  oppressed 
nations  who  continue  to  struggle  for 
their  freedom  and  Independence.  Clearly, 
the  recent  additions  of  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  to  the  list  of  captive 
nations  should  tell  us  that  the  struggle 
for  control  of  small  countries  continues 
unabated.  In  this  the  17th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  can  work  to 
restore  public  confidence  In  our  leader- 
ship as  a  great  free  Nation,  and  also 
review  our  foreign  policy  to  reaffirm  our 
basic  principles  and  values. 


FIELD  HEARINGS  ON  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  our  July  4th  recess.  I  conducted 
field  hearings  on  tax  reform  In  the  First 
District  of  Oklahoma.  Citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life  came  forward  to  share  their 
ideas  on  how  to  Improve  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

These  hearings  were  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  beginning  of  hearings  before 
our  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Our 
chairman,  Al  Ullman.  has  encouraged 
this  type  of  grass-roots  citizen  partici- 
pation, and  I  feel  certain  he  will  be  duly 
impressed  by  the  caliber  of  the  recom- 
mendations, and  the  substantive  nature 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  first  day  of  hearings  focused  on 
the  individual  Income  tax.  State  Senator 
Bob  Funston.  chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  Party,  led  off  by  recommend- 
ing indexing  of  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions.  Senator  Funston  noted  that  if 
Congress  had  to  pass  a  tax  Increase 
equal  to  the  "automatic"  Increase  caused 
by  inflation,  it  would  be  most  reluctant 
to  do  so. 

Representatives  of  organized  labor 
criticized  taxes  based  on  "the  color  of 
your  collar."  They  supported  increasing 
the  minimum  tax  on  preferential  income, 
eliminating  the  tax  exemption  for  the 
interest  on  municipal  bonds,  and  ending 
incentives  for  investment  overseas. 

The  Common  Cause  representative 
chose  to  direct  her  attention  to  proce- 
dural reforms  affecting  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Open  rules  for  tax 
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bills,  record  votes  in  committee,  and 
open  meetings  in  the  main  hearing  room 
were  among  the  proposals  that  I  could 
report  were  already  in  effect,  and  pro- 
ducing a  more  accountable,  responsive 
Committee.  Additional  recommenda- 
tions Included  open  conferences,  in- 
creased disclosure  of  lobbying  activities, 
and  easier  public  access  to  committee 
transcripts. 

Reverend  Alvan  Johnson  called  for 
"commonsense."  and  advocated  the  clos- 
ing of  the  "loopholes  that  the  rats  run 
through."  The  main  recommendation 
here  was  to  eliminate  deductions,  and 
reduce  rates  to  perhaps  10  percent,  to  as- 
sure that  everyone  paid  a  fair  share  of 
taxes. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  focused  on  what  proved  to  be  a 
popular  topic,  the  need  for  ending  the 
discrimination  against  single  persons. 
Many  of  AARP's  members  are  widowed 
or  divorced,  maintaining  a  home,  but 
having  already  raised  their  family.  These 
taxpayers  must  pay  at  the  rate  for  a  sin- 
gle person,  which  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  rates  for  a  head  of  household 
or  married  couple. 

This  apparent  Inequity  was  mentioned 
by  a  number  of  witnesses,  young  and  old, 
single  and  divorced  mothers.  Their  mes- 
sage was  the  same,  it  was  a  unanimous 
criticism  of  unfair  tax  rates. 

An  educator  by  the  name  of  Lanny 
Reed  testified  to  his  personal  experience 
with  a  strange  quirk  in  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975.  Mr.  Reed  started  con- 
struction of  his  own  house  in  August  1974, 
and  completed  work  this  March.  If  he 
had  sold  the  house,  the  buyer  would  have 
been  eligible  for  a  tax  credit.  If  Mr.  Reed 
had  purchased  a  similar  home,  he  would 
have  been  eligible  for  the  tax  credit.  But 
because  he  served  as  his  own  contractor, 
he  is  ineligible.  As  he  described  it: 

Every  time  there  Is  a  catch  in  the  tax  law, 
it  catches  me. 

Mr.  Reed  also  discussed  another  area 
of  the  tax  code  relating  to  the  deduction 
allowed  for  professional  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  employee.  Th^concern  was 
over  a  tentative  decision  that  would  have 
eliminated  this  deduction  for  the  first 
$200  of  such  expenses.  The  change  would 
not  have  affected  the  deduction  for  self- 
employed  professionals.  Thus  employees 
would  be  singled  out,  and  teachers  par- 
ticularly hard  hit. 

Throughout  the  first  day  of  hearings, 
there  was  also  a  constant  theme  dis- 
cussed, unrelated  to  the  tax  laws,  but 
definitely  related  to  revenue  collections. 
The  theme  was  simple  and  direct:  cut 
down  on  spending,  and  cut  out  wa.steful 
spending.  The  logic  is  irrefutable,  if  you 
want  to  pay  lower  taxes,  reduce  the  level 
of  Federal  spending. 

This  theme  for  a  return  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility was  expressed  not  only  at  the 
hearing  on  individual  Income  tax  reform, 
but  also  by  businessmen  and  attorneys 
who  testified  at  our  second  day  of  hear- 
ings on  corporate  Income  tax  reform. 

The  Metropolitan  Tulsa  Chamber  of 
Commerce  began  our  second  session.  The 
MTTC  has  established  an  ongoing  Task 
Force  on  Federal  Tax  Legislation.  This 
task  force  recommended  that  tax  reform 
should  be  designed  to  encourage  Invest- 
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ment,  foster  capital  formation,  and  de- 
fend against  the  inequities  of  Inflation. 
Among  the  MTTC's  specific  recommen- 
dations were  a  proposal  for  a  more  rapid 
cost  recovery  system  on  capital  invest- 
ment, a  permanent  Increase  in  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  to  10  percent,  and 
a  phased-in  Increase  of  the  coriJorate 
surtax  exemption  to  $100,000. 

On  the  question  of  double  taxation  of 
dividends,  the  MTTC  Task  Force  rec- 
ommended a  change  in  the  code  allowing 
companies  to  be  taxed  on  net  income 
remaining  after  distribution  of  dividends. 
On  the  energy  front.  Mr.  Hal  Gibson  of 
the  Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum 
Association,  came  down  strongly  for  a 
stable,  long-term  fiscal  policy  that  will 
allow  proper  planning  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Mr.  Gibson  also  cited  the  need  for 
capital  investment  in  energy,  offering  the 
proposal  for  an  energy  development  in- 
vestment credit  to  provide  additional  in- 
centive for  energy  investments.  Address- 
ing himself  to  the  proposal  some  have 
made  to  eliminate  the  deduction  for  in- 
tangible drilling  costs,  Mr.  Gibson  urged 
that  this  provision  be  left  intact,  and 
cited  it  as  the  most  important  remaining 
tax  incentive  for  the  exploration  of  new 
oil  and  gas. 

The  Common  Cause  representatives 
on  this  second  day  were  critical  of  the 
tax  laws  that  foster  multinational 
corporations.  In  terms  of  domestic 
corporations,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
allow  only  the  first  25  percent  of  enter- 
tainment expenses  as  business  deduc- 
tions. They  also  supported  tax  shelters 
which  encourage  low-income  housing 
and  strengthening  the  minimum  tax. 

Several    foundations    and    charitable 
Institutions  were  represented.  Including 
the  Mabee  and  Warren  Foundations 
Hillcrest  Hospital,  and  the  YMCA. 

The  foundations  were  concerned 
about  the  4-percent  tax  on  Income,  and 
the  payout  requirements.  They  felt  that 
the  1969  law  made  important  changes 
which  corrected  abuses,  but  perhaps 
went  too  far  In  restricting  legitimate 
foundation  efforts. 

Hillcrest  Hospital  and  the  YMCA 
representatives  were  concerned  about 
proposals  to  eliminate  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions.  They  cited  the 
tremendous  work  done  by  charities  in 
our  area,  and  their  tremendous  reliance 
on  private  contributions. 

I  found  our  2  days  of  hearings  to  be 
educational  and  Informative.  Those  par- 
ticipating took  great  time  to  prepare 
their  statements,  and  I  wiU  be  working 
to  see  that  their  Ideas  are  given  the 
weight  and  consideration  thev  deserve 
by  our  committee.  " 

We  have  taken  one  additional  step  to 
learn  what  the  citizens  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict feel  about  tax  reform.  In  our  June 
newsletter,  we  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion: If  -  ou  could  make  one  change  in 
I?  K^o^"^^,^  Revenue  Code,  what  would 
Loc  Ti^,^^""^  received  numerous 
Ideas,  and  I  plan  to  share  these  with  you 
when  all  of  the  responses  are  In. 

The  point  of  all  of  this  can  be  put  this 
way.  Taxpayers  In  this  country  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  make  a  sub- 
stantive Input  Into  our  tax  reform  effort. 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  listen 
to  these  experts,  the  taxpaying  public. 
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FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
WILL  LEAVE  RURAL  AMERICA  IN 
MUD 


Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

or  OKIJUIOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposal  to  limit  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem will  leave  riiral  America  in  the  mud. 

There  are  death  traps,  narrow  roads, 
mud  holes  and  killer  bridges  off  the 
Interstate  System  which  the  President 
now  proposes  to  ignore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  decision  Is  a  major 
setback  to  balanced  rural  development 
and  adds  to  the  problems  of  farmers  who 
are  sxiffering  most  becaiise  of  ill-advised 
decisions  by  this  administration. 

In  a  larger  sense,  such  regressive 
thinking  depicts  a  President  who  is  back- 
ing away  from  a  great  national  need  in- 
stead of  driving  ahead  to  solve  great 
problems. 

The  highway  trust  fund — which  is  built 
from  a  4-cent  per  gallon  tax  on  motor 
fuel — is  the  principal  resource  which  this 
Nation  has  to  build  a  system  of  secondary 
and  rural  roads. 

That  money  should  be  expeditiously 
spent  to  provide  a  modem  transportation 
system  far  beyond  the  Interstate  System. 
There  are  bridges  in  Oklahoma  where 
workers  and  schoolbus  children  actually 
risk  their  lives,  according  to  our  State 
highway  ofiBcials,  in  order  to  reach  their 
jobs  or  to  get  their  education.  That  is 
an  unfortunate  crisis  which  can — and 
should — be  corrected. 

At  a  time  when  our  economy  is  weak, 
we  should  be  rapidly  expanding  public 
woiiu  to  provide  more  jobs  and  to  build 
the  necessary  roads  and  bridges  which 
will  enrich  our  future. 

Instead  of  expanding  in  the  crowded 
urban  areas  of  our  country,  American  in- 
dustry should  be  moving  into  small  towns 
and  rural  arezis  where  there  are  labor 
supplies,  plenty  of  room,  fewer  problems 
of  pollution  and  a  great  need  for  bal- 
anced industrial  economy  intermeshed 
with  farming  and  other  traditional  rural 
businesses. 

Only  with  good  roads  for  eflBcient 
transportation  can  this  be  possible. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  industrial 
parks  in  America — Mid-America  Indus- 
trial District  of  Pryor,  Okla. — is  served 
by  a  narrow,  two-lane  road.  When  opting 
for  rail  transportation,  Mid-America  Ad- 
ministrator Gene  Redden  told  me,  "The 
railroad  lead  tracks  throughout  the  area 
are  in  such  poor  condition  that  cars  are 
being  derailed,  resulting  in  product  loss 
and  great  inconvenience."  So,  these 
manufacturing  plants  must  use  the  roads 
to  ship  their  products  to  the  cities. 

Throughout  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Oklahoma,  there  are  bumpy, 
two-lane  roads  and  wobbly  bridges.  These 
are  a  menace  to  travelers  and  a  disgrace 
to  a  nation  which  calls  itself  "modem." 
The  national  benefits  of  fixing  those 
roads  and  replacing  those  bridges  are 
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manifold:  increased  tax  revenues, 
greater  employment,  industrial  expan- 
sion opportunity  and  welcomed  pros- 
perity. 

Instead  of  channeling  the  money  Into 
these  products,  we  are  met  with  a  Presi- 
dential proposal  to  cutback  Federal 
spending  on  secondary  and  country  roads. 
This  is  an  exact  opposite  direction  than 
we  should  be  moving. 

When  I  learned  of  President  Ford's  de- 
cision to  abandon  these  needs  and  to 
shun  this  challenge,  I  was  disappointed 
and  outraged.  I  urge  the  Public  Works 
Committees  and  this  Congress  to  over- 
rule the  President  and  demand  that  we 
move  boldly  to  correct  these  problems 
and  meet  these  challenges. 

Our  highway  construction  workers, 
their  employers  and  our  State  highway 
departments  are  ready  to  move  ahead 
with  this  work  They  are  can-do  people 
who  lack  only  the  necessary  capital. 

In  Oklahoma,  there  is  a  $2.3  billion 
backlog  in  unmet  highway  needs.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  State  has  raised  its  own 
taxes  and  to  finance  a  vigorous  rural 
roads,  bridges  and  highway  deathtrap 
elimination  program  which — coupled 
with  the  orderly  release  of  highway  trust 
fund  moneys — could  bring  a  new  breath 
of  progress  to  the  countryside  of  our 
dynamic  land. 

Verne  Bradley,  Oklahoma's  highway 
planner,  says: 

Some  $2.1  billion  of  the  $2.3  billion  back- 
log Is  In  the  rural  areas.  If  we  had  all  the 
money  we  needed,  It  would  take  20  years  to 
bring  all  of  Oklahoma's  roads  up  to  an  ade- 
quate level.  Instead  of  our  present  program  of 
$100  million  a  year,  It  would  take  $313.4 
million  annually  for  20  years  to  meet  those 
needs. 

"Our  needs  are  accruing  faster  than 
we  are  able  to  take  care  of  them,"  Bradley 
told  me  today. 

Oklahoma  has  led  the  Nation  in  com- 
pleting its  share  of  the  interstate  system. 
Under  the  President's  new  program,  it 
appears  that  we  now  will  be  penalized 
for  this  progress  and  suffer  more  imder 
the  realinement  of  Federal  highway  trust 
fund  allocations.  That  is  a  shame. 
•  Okahomans  feel  that  the  President's 
proposal  would  mean  less  money  for  rural 
areas  and  more  money  for  the  cities. 
On  the  surface,  that  may  appeal  to  the 
financially  pressed  urban  areas.  But,  in 
fact,  it  is  regressive. 

Before  I  can  go  along  with  building 
urban  mass  transit  systems  with  Federal 
funds,  I  demand  that  farm-to-market 
roads  be  built  so  that  we  can  ship  food 
to  the  people  in  our  cities.  This  is  basic 
and  it  is  a  must. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
even  large  amounts  of  money  would  not 
solve  the  great  problems  of  crowding, 
crime  and  pollution.  Instead,  we  should 
be  providing  job  opportunities  to  keep 
people  in  the  rural  areas  and  to  attract 
industry  from  the  cities  into  the  country. 
Transportation  is  the  key — because  the 
other  factors  are  already  present. 

This  Congress,  by  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's ill-advised  action  on  highway  trust 
funds,  can  start  this  change. 

On  last  February  4,  I  introduced  the 
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"emergency  off-system  bridge  replace- 
ment program"  which  would  provide  $200 
million  a  year  for  the  next  5  years  in 
solving  the  greatest  and  most  expensive 
problems  of  rural  roads.  I  urge  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  move  ahead  in  au- 
thorizing this  program  which  was  de- 
signed through  close  cooperation  with  the 
Oklahoma  Highway  Department. 

We  must  build  rural  America — and  the 
starting  place  is  good  roads. 


WMAL     SUPPORTS     MODIPICATION 
OF  HATCH  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUT 

OF   MlSSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employee  Political  Rights  and 
Intergovernmental  Programs,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  has  been  actively  con- 
sidering a  bill  to  bring  the  Hatch  Act  in 
line  with  modem  day  reality.  H.R.  3000 
enjoys  the  cosponsorship  of  64  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  The  subcommit- 
tee recently  concluded  11  days  of  exten- 
sive public  hearings  on  H.R.  3000  and 
related  legislation  gathering  comments 
from  some  100  witnesses.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  there  is  overwhelming  support 
for  amending  the  repressive  Hatch  Act. 

WMAL,  a  Washington  radio  station, 
recently  made  its  position  known  in  an 
editorial.  WMAL  has  come  out  in  sup- 
port of  passage  of  legislation  to  permit 
Federal  workers  greater  freedom  in  the 
political  arena.  I  want  to  share  WMAL's 
comments  with  my  colleagues.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Hatch  Act  Needs  Revision 

Monday,  Mat  12,  1976. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1939  Is  restricting.  It 
severely  limits  Federal  employees  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  from  engaging  In  partisan 
politics  .  .  .  whether  It  be  campaigning  for  a 
favorite  candidate  or  running  for  office. 

The  Hatch  Act  Is  vague.  In  one  paragraph 
It  put  Into  law  more  than  3,000  separate  civil 
service  rulings.  As  a  result,  no  one  seems  to 
know  what  can  and  can  not  be  done  under 
the  Hatch  Act. 

The  Hatch  Act  Is  dated.  Many  of  the 
abuses  which  prompted  passage  of  the  orig- 
inal act  are  no  longer  serious  problems.  Fed- 
eral employees  are  now  protected  by  unions 
and  the  courts  as  well  as  tbelr  own  sophis- 
tication. 

Congressman  Clay  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Hatch  Act  In  three 
ways.  It  would  grant  Federal  executive  em- 
ployees greater  political  freedom  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  them  from  coer- 
cion and  political  nepotism.  But  most  Im- 
portantly, the  Clay  amendment  would  clar- 
ify an  act  which  has  needed  clariflcaflon 
for  almost  40  years. 

More  than  350,000  people  In  this  area  are 
denied  basic  political  rights  under  the  Hatch 
Act.  There  was  a  time  when  such  paternalis- 
tic protection  was  needed  but  times  have 
changed.  We  weel  confident  those  Federal 
employees  could  handle  the  responsibility  oJ 
political  participation  the  Clay  amendment 
would  give  them. 
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ATTEMPTING  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
ARAB  LOBBY  THROUGHOUT  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF  califoenia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
my  attention  was  directed  to  an  article 
in  the  June  8,  edition  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  titled,  "Attempting  to  Strengthen 
the  Arab  Lobby  Throughout  U.S.,"  by 
Mary  A.  Barberis  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Miss  Barberis  is  a  native  of  Modesto, 
Calif.,  a  community  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  with  Representative  B.  F.  Sisk. 
For  several  months  last  year,  as  she 
was  pursuing  post  graduate  studies  with 
Johns  Hopkins  Univei*sity's  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  Miss  Barberis  was  a 
part-time  member  of  my  staff.  She  per- 
formed a  wide  range  of  tasks  and  her 
work — as  is  evident  by  the  following  ar- 
ticle— displayed  a  keen  mind  and  will- 
ingness to  look  at  matters  presented  to 
her  in  depth.  Her  findings  were  always 
presented  to  me  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
I  am  encouraged  that  she  is  making 
progress  toward  achieving  her  goals  and 
look  forward  to  her  establishing  a  solid 
career  in  the  years  ahead. 

Miss  Barberis'  article  follows: 
Attempting  to  Strengthen  the  Arab  Lobbt 
Throughout  United  States 
(By  Mary  A.  Barberis) 
On  questions  of  Middle  East  policy  there  is 
often  what  can  be  called  a  "coincidence  of 
interests"  between  broad  sections  of  the  U.S. 
Jewish  community  and  Israel,  with  no  need 
for  blatant  string-pulling.  While  the  Em- 
bassy may  approach  the  White  House  and 
Department  of  State  on  behalf  of  Israel  when 
a  reassurance  of  U.S.  support  is  needed,  the 
American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee,  as 
"the"  Jewish  lobby  on  Capitol  Hill,  reads  the 
same  signs,  and  Intensifies  its  contact  with 
Congress. 

The  political  Involvement  that  can  be 
aroused  on  behalf  of  Israel  speaks  well  for 
the  cohesiveness  of  the  Jewish  community 
as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  AIPAC  and  other 
groups.  In  fact,  the  backbone  of  AIPAC's 
power  Is  its  ability  to  use  the  organization's 
extensive  mailing  list,  compiled  over  the 
years,  to  back  up  its  Washington  efforts  with 
the  "snowballing"  effect  of  grass-roots  sup- 
port. 

When  comparing — both  numerically  and  In 
terms  of  political  activity — the  Arab  and  Jew- 
ish communities  in  the  United  States,  one 
gets  a  lopsided  picture. 

Take,  for  example,  the  fact  that  the  6  mil- 
lion Jewish  people  in  America  have  always 
had  a  highly  developed  communal  charity 
system  and  have  a  record  of  giving  generously 
to  Israel.  This  was  especially  noteworthy  dur- 
ing the  period  surrounding  the  October,  1973, 
Tom  Klppur  war,  when  the  network  of  Jew- 
ish philanthropic  organizations  raised  more 
than  $130,000  million  In  just  five  days,  and 
went  on  to  collect  record  amounts  for  Israel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  1.6  million  people 
of  Arab  heritage  in  the  United  States  so  far 
have  been  less  passionately  tied  to  the  Mid- 
east cause.  This  has  been  reflected,  say  ob- 
servers. In  their  lobby  effort. 

"About  Arab  lobbying  on  the  Hill,  there  is 
no  comparison  with  the  Jewish  effort,"  ac- 
cording to  a  congressional  committee  aide. 
"Only  several  of  the  Arab  embassies  make 
»ny  direct  contact,  and  as  for  Arab-American 
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groups,  their  contact  is  on  an  arms-length 
basis — letter-writing,  mailing  flyers  and  lit- 
erature— with  no  consistent  personal  meet- 
ings. If  there's  a  coordinated  Arab  effort,  I 
don't  see  It." 

Arab  leaders  themselves  concede  that  they 
have  not  been  effective  in  changing  con- 
gressional views,  blaming  the  overwhelmingly 
pro-Israel  sentiment  in  the  U.S.  and  the  di- 
visions among  themselves.  Yet,  since  1972,  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Association  of  Arab 
Americans  have  given  rise  to  the  first  stir- 
rings of  change. 

The  broad  goals  of  the  NAAA  are  to  neu- 
tralize what  is  said  to  be  a  bias  in  the  Amer- 
ican government  and  media  in  favor  of  Israel, 
and  to  attempt  to  prevent  further  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  the  Mideast  and  mili- 
tary aid  for  Mideastern  countries.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, NAAA  is  especially  eager  to  cut  off 
military  aid  to  Israel.  This  relatively  new 
group  now  hold.s  the  most  potential  for  the 
development  of  a  viable  Arab  lobby. 

Working  through  conventional  channels, 
NAAA's  explicit  purpose  is  to  Involve  Amer- 
icans of  Arab  extraction — especially  profes- 
sional people — more  actively  in  the  U.S.  po- 
litical scene.  Frustrated  by  the  strength  of 
the  highly  organized  and  effective  pro-Israel 
lobby,  NAAA  has  launched  an  effort  to  make 
known  the  Arab  point  of  view  through  ap- 
pearances before  Congressional  committees, 
maintaining  a  dialogue  with  officials  at  the 
White  House,  State  Department  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  monitoring  of  news  media 
(biased  or  unfavorable  pieces  bring  a  prompt 
reaction  of  phone  calls,  letters  or  cables  from 
NAAA  officials,  and  perhaps  also  a  number  of 
"letters  to  the  editor"  from  members),  talks 
before  political  clubs,  and  attempts  to  Im- 
press upon  Individual  lawmakers  (especially 
those  who  do  not  have  Jewish  constituencies) 
that  changes  Jn  Washington's  Middle  East 
policy  are  imperative. 

Around  the  country,  the  NAAA  provides 
moral,  financial  and  political  support  for 
Arab-Americans  who  seek  office  at  the  local, 
state,  and  national  level.  With  a  current  af- 
filiated membership  cf  about  200.000,  the 
group  is  striving  to  provide  the  coordination 
for  pro-Arab  associations  In  cities  with  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Arab-Americans  such  as 
Detroit,  Chicago,  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and 
Boston.  The  goal  is  to  become  an  umbrella 
organization  for  the  800  or  so  Arab-American 
groups  that  exist  in  the  U.S. 

To  counter  the  general  predisposition  In 
this  country  toward  Israel,  the  NAAA  tries 
to  show  that  current  U.S.  aid-to-Israel  pol- 
icies are  detrimental  to  the  long-range  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  In  the  Middle  East. 
They  do  this  by  deliberately  refraining  from 
charges  which  may  be  construed  as  anti- 
Zlonist.  Instead  making  maximum  use  of  the 
"America  first"  argument. 

For  example,  on  October  25.  1973,  members 
of  both  Houses  received  a  flood  of  telegrams 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  $2.2  billion  aid 
appropriation  to  Israel  (in  wake  of  the  Yom 
Klppxir  war).  These  telegrams  kept  away 
from  anti-Israel  criticisms,  citing  instead 
concern  about  possible  U.S.  military  com- 
mitments abroad  as  well  as  the  arguments 
that  U.S.  money  ought  to  be  used  to  help  its 
own  citizens  at  home. 

"No  Vietnam  in  the  Middle  East"  is  a  com- 
mon theme.  "We're  an  all-American  organi- 
zation," says  Peter  Tanous,  NAAA's  founder. 

Another  example  of  the  NAAA's  political 
sophistication  Is  that  it  explicitly  declines  to 
solicit  funds  for  use  in  Arab  lands.  In  fact. 
Mr.  Tanous,  who  was  president  of  NAAA  at 
the  time  of  the  October  war,  spoke  out  to  dis- 
courage donations.  This  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  massive  drive  of  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal. 

Said  Mr.  Tanous :  "We  are  first  of  all  Amer- 
icans. Any  money  given  should  remain  In  the 
U.S.  The  Jewish  Appeal  Is  bound  to  upset  our 
balance  of  payments.  Hundreds  of  millions 
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of  tax-free  dollars  are  leaving  the  country  at 
a  time  when  the  U.S.  government  Is  trying 
to  keep  dollars  at  home." 

NAAA's  campaign  has  stirred  at  least  some 
public  response.  Helen  M.  Haje,  who  slngle- 
handly  runs  NAAA's  Washington  office  on  a 
full-time  basis,  notes  a  significant  rise  In  In- 
quiries and  requests  for  literature— plus 
growing  membersliip  files.  On  other  fronts. 
Arab-Americans  appeared  to  be  gaining  a 
greater  share  of  news  coverage  than  In  past 
years,  including  more  frequent  appearances 
by  Arab  spokesmen  on  syndicated  television 
interview  programs. 

There  has  been  more  of  a  tendency  to  seek 
out  the  roots  of  the  conflict  over  Palestine, 
and  Arab  leaders  discern  more  "objectivity" 
In  media  coverage  of  events  in  that  area. 

With  regard  to  Arab  contact  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  progress  Is  being  made  on  the 
"cocktaU  circuit."  In  August  of  1974,  NAAA 
president  Richard  Shadyac  was  invited  to 
represent  his  organization  at  a  dinner  party 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  for  certain  Arab  ministers.  This 
was  the  first  time  an  association  represent- 
ing Arab-Americans  had  been  included  in  a 
State  Department  invitation. 

But  even  the  NAAA,  which,  of  aU  the  pro- 
Arab  groups  represents  the  most  promising 
rival  to  AIPAC,  faces  a  herculean  task.  De- 
spite the  small  increase  in  public  sympathy 
for  the  Arab  side  in  the  Mideast  disjjute.  and 
a  reluctance  to  sanction  American  military 
Involvement,  Israel  still  has  a  majority  of 
U.S.  opinion  behind  it. 

Of  both  Jewish  and  Arab  pressure  groups 
acting  to  influence  American  foreign  policy, 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  former  are  the 
more  highly  organized,  the  more  coherent, 
and,  in  the  end,  the  more  effective  in  press- 
ing their  points  of  view. 

Yet,  it  Is  easy  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
pact of  the  Jewish  lobby— after  all,  Con- 
gress's role  In  the  shaping  of  forelin  poUcy 
Is  not  paramount.  And  should  there  be  a 
further  outbreak  of  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East,  coupled  with  another  painful  oil  em- 
bargo, American  opinion  may  waver  in  Its 
support  for  Israel,  particularly  If  the  latter  is 
perceived  as  the  aggressor. 

You  may  be  sure  that  If  such  a  situation 
arises  the  NAAA  and  other  Arab  groups  will 
be  poised  to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  real  war  wUl  be  matched  by 
an  equally  fierce  battle  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  U.S.  public. 


WESTERN  EUROPE  IS  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  SOVIET  NAVAL  EXPAN- 
SION—WE SHOULD  BE  AS  WELL 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  seem  to  be  entering  a  period 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  end  the  West- 
em  Allies  speak  in  the  rhetoric  of  detente 
and  peaceful  coexistence  while  meaning 
radically  different  things. 

The  West  has  permitted  itself  volun- 
tarily to  become  weaker  than  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  almost  all  major  weapons  systems. 
NATO  is  at  a  severe  disadvantage,  and  is 
becoming  weaker  each  day.  Writing  in 
the  Hannoversche  Allgemeine,  Wolfgang 
Wagner  notes  that — 

NATO  is  fraying  at  the  edge,  on  Its  south- 
ern fiank  to  be  exact.  First  Greece  withdrew 
from  military  cooperation  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact.  Now  Turkey  is  threatening  to 
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follow  suit.  The  repercussions  are  most  un- 
fortunate. Western  defenses  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  are  already  called  Into  ques- 
tion, although  this  worrying  fact  has  yet  to 
be  admitted  to  the  general  public. 

Americans  often  tend  to  think  of  their 
country  as  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world.  Not  too  long  ago,  it  was.  That 
situation,  unfortunately,  is  now  in  the 
process  of  change.  In  a  recent  Washing- 
ton talk,  for  example,  Adm.  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt,  retired  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, declared  that  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
been  allowed  by  Congress  to  decline  in 
strength  to  the  point  where  today  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  Navy  can  fulfill 
its  mission. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Navy  Is 
growing,  and  is,  in  the  view  of  many 
experts,  today  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world.  The  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  a 
leading  West  German  newspaper,  recent- 
ly reported  that,  "Moscow  is  continuing 
its  all-out  efforts  to  make  the  Red  fleet 
the  world's  largest  and  gain  naval  su- 
premacy in  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
Western  supply  routes  from  the  North 
Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Were  the 
Soviet  Union  to  achieve  its  ambitions, 
pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Western  Europe  whenever  the  Kremlin 
saw  fit." 

-  While  some  Europeans  seem  less  than 
concerned  about  the  need  to  keep  sea 
routes  open,  others  clearly  understand 
the  validity  of  the  bilateral  agreements 
made  by  the  United  States  with  such  im- 
portant strategic  nations  as  Spain  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

In  this  regard,  the  Frankfurter  Runds- 
chau, in  its  editorial  of  May  27,  1975,  de- 
clares that: 

When  Washington  concludes  bilateral 
agreements  with  Madrid  and  Pretoria  it  does 
so  for  sound  and  logical  reasons.  Western 
Europe  would  do  well  not  to  carp.  If  It  wants 
to  retain  its  independence  of  Moscow  it  ought 
at  least  not  to  make  life  difScult  for  Uncle 
Sam. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
once  again  achieve  the  naval  superiority 
which  Americans  at  one  time  took  for 
granted.  If  the  Congress  persists  in  cut- 
ting the  defense  budget  in  the  face  of 
this  serious  need,  it  will  be  responsible 
for  the  results.  Similarly,  if  our  NATO 
allies  want  the  United  States  to  be  in  a 
position  to  fulfill  its  commitments,  they 
should  encourage  and  not  discourage  ac- 
tions which  make  this  possible. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  editorial  from  the  May  27 
issue  of  the  Frankfurter  Rundschau  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Soviet  Naval  Expansion  Threatens  Ettkopean 
SrppLT  1.:nes 

Moscow  is  continuing  its  all-out  efforts  to 
malce  the  Red  Fleet  the  world's  largest  and 
gain  naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  Western  supply  routes  from  the  North 
Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Oulf . 

This  prospect  was  one  of  the  main  topics 
at  the  two-day  talks  conducted  by  NATO 
Defense  Ministers  In  Brussels. 

Were  the  Soviet  to  achieve  its  ambitions 
pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  Western 
Europe  whenever  the  Kremlin  saw  fit.  West- 
ern Europe  Imports  more  than  sixty  percent 
of  its  energy  requirements  in  the  form  of 
Middle  East  and  North  African  oil. 

Moscow's  naval  expansion  increases  West- 
ern European  dependence  on  US  safeguards. 
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For  the  time  being  only  Witshington  Is  willing 
and  able  to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  naval  supremacy. 

This  Is  why  the  position  of  European  NATO 
members  was  a  weak  one  In  the  context  of 
the  second  major  topic  debated  by  the  Brus- 
sels gathering,  the  share-out  of  defence  con- 
tracts between  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  principle  NATO  Is  agreed  that  arms  de- 
liveries should  not  be  a  one-way  traffic  from 
North  America  to  Eiirope.  Contracts  should  be 
awarded  to  Western  Exu'opean  manufacturers 
too,  although  competition  for  tenders  Is 
bound  to  be  tierce. 

Were  Western  Europe  to  aim  at  independ- 
ence from  both  Washington  and  Moscow  It 
would  have  to  step  up  its  naval  development 
programme — certainly  as  long  as  Industry  Is 
dependent  on  imports  of  raw  materials  from 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

Moscow's  naval  expansion  lobs  the  ball 
firmly  Into  Western  Europe's  court.  A  threat 
to  Soviet  Interests  in  Central  Europe  Is 
irrelevant.  Maritime  supply  lines  have  come 
to  represent  an  Achilles  heel. 

Despite  this  maritime  threat  NATO  has  no 
plans  as  an  aUiance  to  forge  links  with  the 
current  regimes  in  either  Spain  or  South 
Africa. 

Whatever  is  considered  strategically  neces- 
sary is  being  left  to  the  United  States.  When 
Washington  concludes  bilateral  agreements 
with  Madrid  and  Pretoria  It  does  so  for  sound 
and  logical  reasons. 

Western  E^irope  would  do  well  not  to  carp. 
If  it  wants  to  retain  its  Independence  of 
Moscow  it  ought  at  least  not  to  make  life 
difficult  for  Uncle  Sam. 
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ADOLPH  T.  SAMUELSON,  ONE  OP  THE 
EARLY  PIONEERS  OF  MANAGE- 
MENT AUDITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Adolph  T.  Samuelson's  retirement  from 
Federal  service  marks  the  conclusion  of 
an  outstanding  career.  Mr.  Samuelson 
joined  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
1946  and  was  appointed  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  in  1972.  He  received  the 
GAO  Distinguished  Service  Award  in 
1957  and  the  Comptroller  General's 
Award  inl  971. 

During  the  16  years  he  served  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Civil  Division  of  GAO,  Mr. 
Samuelson  was  responsible  for  directing 
the  audit  work  leading  to  more  than 
1,500  reports  sent  to  the  Congress.  His 
long  interest  in  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  government  at  all  levels  has 
been  particularly  helpful  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  to 
which  most  of  the  GAO's  audit  reports 
are  directed. 

Mr.  Samuelson  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  management  audits  of  gov- 
ernment pro?rrams.  Important  work  was 
doiie  to  establish  review  techniques  for 
examining  into  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  such  as  the  early  OEO 
programs  and  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  Under  Mr.  Samuelson's  direc- 
tion, GAO  staff  reviewed  many  Federal 
agency  internal  audit  activities  and 
assisted  in  developing  improved  account- 
ing systems  at  many  Federal  agencies. 


Mr.  Samuelson  has  devoted  his  entire 
working  career  to  improving  Federal 
programs. 

Mr.  Samuelson  was  Instrumental  in 
establishing  many  programs  within  GAO 
to  develop  a  professional  staff.  He 
strongly  believes  in  and  practiced  im- 
proving the  quality  of  GAO  reviews  and 
reports  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
staff.  He  was  a  stickler  for  quality  work 
and  sincerely  practiced  teaching  the 
staff  to  perform  such  work.  Many  of  the 
staff  members  that  he  helped  develop 
and  train  are  now  leading  accoimtants, 
auditors,  and  financial  managers  in  GAO 
and  other  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Samuelson's  departure  from  GAO 
will  be  noted  with  genuine  sorrow  by  his 
many  friends  and  associates.  His  many 
contributions  to  improved  government 
will  remain  with  us  as  a  landmark. 


DR.  KENNETH  B.  CLARK  DE- 
SCRIBES THE  AMERICAN  DI- 
LEMMA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ken- 
neth B.  Clark  is  a  rare  human  being. 
Over  many  years  of  teaching  and  public 
service,  from  doing  research  on  the  psy- 
chological impact  of  segregation,  which 
was  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  to 
serving  as  New  York's  only  black  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  Clark 
has  retained  the  warmth,  sympathy,  sen- 
sitivity, and  sense  of  justice  usually  as- 
sociated with  those  who  have  remained 
isolated  from  the  rough  and  pragmatic 
world  of  politics  and  social  change. 

This  year,  Clark  resigned  from  his  po- 
sitions as  professor  of  psychology  at  City 
College  of  New  York  and  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center. 
Also  this  year,  he  wrote  a  column  for 
the  op-ed  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
which  reflects  the  passion  and  concern 
that  characterized  his  career.  Because 
Clark  is  among  the  'critical  minority  of 
human  beings  who  insists  upon  being  un- 
realistic" and  "remain  concerned  about 
moral  and  ethical  values,  and  justice  in 
the  affairs  of  men,"  the  article  that  he 
himself  wrote  describing  the  plight  of 
such  human  beings  serves  as  the  ideal 
tribute  to  Kenneth  B.  Clark. 

The  article  follows: 

The   American   Dilemma 

About  seven  years  ago,  I  accepted  an  In- 
vitation to  participate  in  a  seminar  on  the 
ethical  and  moral  problems  of  American  so- 
ciety that  was  sponsored  by  the  Aspen  In- 
stitute in  Colorado.  Among  the  other  Invited 
guests  were  business  executives,  college  pres- 
idents, judges,  government  officials,  manag- 
ing editors,  professors  and  theologians. 

Although  there  was  no  conflict  or  contro- 
versy In  the  discussions,  one  of  the  presen- 
tations has  had  a  profound,  almost  obsessive, 
Impact  upon  my  own  thoughts  about  the 
character  and  quality  of  American  life. 

In  a  rather  quiet  voice,  a  recently  retired 
vice  president  of  one  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions In  America  told  the  group  that  one  of 
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the  persistent  problems  faced  by  his  office 
was  how  to  keep  the  accounting  records  of 
the  corporation  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  be  accurate  and  would  also  obscure 
the  fact  that  regular  operating  expenses  were 
payoffs  to  municipal  officials  to  expedite  the 
installation  of  new  construction  in  the  large 
cities  throughout  the  U.S.  Casually,  this 
participant  cited  this  as  just  another  exam- 
ple of  a  prevailing  functional  Immorality 
with  which  big  business  had  to  come  to 
terms. 

When  none  of  the  other  participants  raised 
a  question  about  the  ethical  Implications  of 
this  practice,  I  eventually  asked  why  this 
powerful  corporation  did  not  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  local  and  Federal  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials. My  colleagues  clearly  considered  my 
question  naive.  They  reacted  to  my  persist- 
ent questions  as  if  I  were  an  unrealistic  child 
who  did  not  understand  the  economic  and 
political  rules  of  the  great  American  game. 

Now  I  was  shocked  not  only  by  the  dis- 
closure but  equally  shocked  at  the  fact  that 
my  fellow  seminar  participants  were  not 
shocked.  They  thought  themselves  realistic  In 
not  permitting  an  academic  discussion  of 
ethical  and  moral  values  to  be  confused  by 
"minor"  specific  examples  of  generally  ac- 
cepted institutionalized  immorality. 

In  assessing  the  social,  political  and  human 
strength  and  potential  of  America,  one  can 
concentrate  on  such  large  issues  as  Ameri- 
ca's role  in  Southeast  Asia  and  such  other 
international  problems  as  Its  fluctuating  re- 
lations with  its  economic  and  ideological  al- 
lies and  adversaries;  the  persistent  and  man- 
ifold and  overtly  cruel  forms  of  racism;  the 
more  subtle  manifestations  of  inter-ethnic 
conflicts  and  the  rejection  of  the  poor,  the 
aged  and  the  Infirm  in  a  nation  that  prides 
itself  on  Its  affiuenoe;  and  the  fact  that  a 
highly  developed  technological  society  that 
has  pioneered  in  space  exploration  contin- 
ues to  tolerate  large-scale  decay  of  the  resi- 
dential portions  of  its  inner  cities,  deteriora- 
tion of  public  education  and  accelerated  pol- 
lution and  wastage  of  its  natural  and  human 
resources. 

What  Is  the  basic  systemic  problem — the 
fundamental  problems  of  perspective  value 
and  character — that  seems  to  be  Inherent  in 
the  chronic  crises  plaguing  American  socie- 
ty? Obviously  the  answer  to  this  question 
Is  not  to  be  found  in  deprivation  and  poverty 
of  resources. 

The  paradoxical  problem  of  American  so- 
ciety is  that  it  has  been  too  successful;  it  is 
affluent  and  efficient  even  as  it  has  legiti- 
mized and  accepted  pervasive  dishonesties  as 
the  price  of  apparent  success.  When  dishon- 
esty appears  to  work.  It  is  difficult  to  argue 
persuasively  for  honesty. 

So  far,  America  has  been  able  to  have  Its 
democratic  Ideals  and  pursue  the  cruelties  of 
racism.  Today  the  majority  of  Americans  will 
vote  yes  In  favor  of  desegregation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools — but  a  greater  majority  will  vote 
against  busing  of  students  to  obtain  deseg- 
regated schools.  Many  Americans  under  the 
banner  of  democratic  egalitarianlsm  will  ar- 
gue and  insist  upon  their  right  to  keep  less 
desirable,  "less  equal,"  Amerfcans  out  of 
their  communities  and  schools. 

These  and  related  inconsistencies  could 
be  explained  as  examples  of  the  nonratlonal- 
ity  of  the  human  species.  On  the  basis  of  my 
Aspen  experience  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  a  logical  or  rational  problem.  The  crisis 
of  inconsistence  in  American  life — the  Amer- 
ican dilemma — Is  primarily  a  crisis  of  moral 
ambivalence.  It  is  an  honesty-dishonesty  di- 
lemma that  pervades  all  dimensions  of  our 
social,  economic,  political,  educational  and 
indeed,  our  religious  Institutions. 

This  systemic  dilemma  within  American 
society  is  complicated  and  probably  made  all 
the  more  virulent  because  it  is  Inextricably 
entangled  with  status  striving  success  sym- 
bols, moral  and  ethical  pretensions  and  the 
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anxieties  and  fear  of  personal  and  famUy 
faUures. 

The  conflicts  In  the  American  character 
structure  and  social  system — conflicts  inten- 
sified by  the  frequently  fulfilled  promises  of 
upward  mobility — must  be  resolved  If  the 
Individuals  are  to  continue  to  pursue  the 
goals  of  status  and  success. 

Reality,  efficiency  and  morality  are  defined 
as  if  they  were  synonymous;  That  U  real  and 
moral  which  leads  to  success.  If  this  is  found 
to  be  too  abstract  an  approach  even  for  a 
pragmatic  morality,  then  outright  moral 
cynicism  and  hypocricy  are  available  as  al- 
ternative approaches  to  personal  success  and 
effectiveness. 

These  devices  for  the  resolution  of  the  per- 
vasive moral  conflicts  of  our  society  can  place 
tremendous  stresses  and  strains  upon  some 
sensitive  human  beings.  These  Individuals — 
probably  a  minority — are  required  continu- 
ously to  measure  the  desire  to  function  In 
terms  of  ethical  and  moral  principles  against 
their  desire  to  avoid  personal  failure  and  In- 
effectiveness. 

In  a  pragmatic,  efficiency-dominated  so- 
ciety, It  Is  difficult  for  an  ethically  sensitive 
person  to  be  taken  seriously  In  the  making 
of  "touch-minded."  "hard-headed"  decisions. 
Promotions  don't  come  easily  to  them.  They 
are  not  likely  to  survive  the  severe  "realis- 
tic" screening  process  that  selects  candidates 
for  office. 

American  democracy,  with  its  divergent 
and  competing  racial,  ethnic  and  class  groups 
cannot  afford  to  elect  to  high  office  Individ- 
uals who  genuinely  place  Ideals  and  ethical 
values  above  personal  advantages  and  "real- 
istic" moral  compromises. 

Indeed,  the  concern  with  honesty  and 
human  values  becomes  the  sign  that  an 
individual  Is  not  practical  enough  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  making 
realistic   political   and   economic    decisions. 

The  virulence  of  this  ethical  and  moral 
sickness  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
sjmptoms,  flagrant  or  subtle,  are  accepted 
by  sophisticated  realists — the  controUers, 
policy-makers  and  decision-makers  of  our 
society — as  normative,  competitive,  and  nec- 
essary for  efficiency,  affluence  and  effective- 
ness. 

In  short,  they  are  Interpreted  as  signs  of 
health. 

Those  who  Insist  that  they  are  signs  of  a 
severe  social  disease  can  be  dismissed  as 
starry-eyed  moralists,  sentimentalists  and 
understandably  without  Influence  or  power. 
At  a  matter  of  fact,  the  few  serious  moral 
critics  of  our  society  do  not  have  constitu- 
ents. Intellectually  and  temperamentally 
they  cannot  appeal  to  the  masses.  Neither 
can  they  expect  support  from  radicals  of  the 
right  or  the  left  because  they  tend  to  be  as 
much  concerned  with  methods  as  they  are 
with  ends;  they  cannot  accept  moral  ends 
through  Immoral  means. 

The  moral  schizophrenia  pervasive  In  the 
American  society  appears  to  be  no  more 
curable  by  words  than  is  personal  schizo- 
phrenia curable  by  psychotherapeutic 
preachments.  Political,  religious,  civU-rlghts 
panaceas  have  been  tried  and  found  pallia- 
tive at  best  and  cruelly  disillusioning  at 
worst. 

The  essential  for  hope  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  critical  minority  of  human  beings  who 
Insist  upon  being  unrealistic,  who  for  some 
still  unknown  set  of  reasons  continue  to 
argue  that  human  beings  are  somehow  ca- 
pable of  the  possibility  of  empathy,  com- 
passion and  sensitivity  even  as  cruelty  and 
hostility  and  Insensitivlty  and  rationalized 
dishonesty  now  dominate. 

Fortunately  for  the  future  of  a  civilized 
society  there  exist  these  human  beings  who, 
while  they  are  not  nominated  for  high  office 
and  If  nominated  are  not  elected,  nonethe- 
less remain  concerned  about  moral  and 
ethical  values  and  justice  in  the  affairs  of 
men. 
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They  also  seem  to  have  the  courage  to 
risk  the  repeated  expressions  of  their  con- 
cern and  thereby  serve  as  a  gnawing  and 
Irritating  conscience  to  those  who  have  at- 
tained success. 

In  the  final  analysis  only  these  Individuals 
provide  the  hope  for  that  ultimate  type  of 
realism  that  Is  defined  by  the  capacity  of  a 
society. to  survive  rather  than  to  be  destroyed 
eventually  on  the  altar  of  human  barbarity. 


BILLS  TO  REVISE  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  plans  to  continue 
Its  series  of  hearings  on  H.R.  31  and  H.R. 
32,  bills  to  revise  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

A  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
July  10,  1975,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2141 
of  the  Raybum  House  OflBce  Building. 
Witnesses  on  that  date,  representing  the 
National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges,  will  be:  Judge  Robert  B.  Morton 
of  Wichita,  Kans.,  president  of  the 
conference;  Judge  John  T.  Copenhaver, 
Jr.  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  conference;  and  Judge  Joe 
Lee  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  conference. 

The  subcommittee  has  prepared  a  ten- 
tative schedule  for  the  remainder  of  thla 
series  of  hearings,  beginning  immedi- 
ately after  Labor  Day,  and  continuing 
through  March  of  next  year,  with  an 
average  of  6  hearing  days  per  month.  I 
would  like  to  Include  this  schedule  In 
the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

Persons  interested  in  submitting  state- 
ments for  the  Record  may  address  their 
inquiries  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  room  2137  of  the  Rayburn 
House  OfiQce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515: 

The  Proposed  Bankritptcy  Acts 
september  8,  12,  15,  19,  22 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  will  be  to 
examine  and  discuss  the  larger  phUosophical 
and  systemic  Issues  that  the  Subcommittee 
wUl  consider  and  decide  before  it  begins  to 
design  the  bankruptcy  system.  Questions 
discussed  vtrili  include: 

Purpose  of  bankruptcy,  for  individuals, 
small  business  and  large  businesees. 

Purposes  and  difference  between  liquida- 
tion, reorganization,  arrangements  (composi- 
tions and  extensions)  and  wage  earner  plans. 

What  does  the  Constitution  mean  by  "uni- 
form system"  or  by  "bankruptcy"? 

What  Is  the  role  of  credit  In  the  economy? 

What  Impact  does  bankruptcy,  the  form  of 
the  system  and  the  bankruptcy  rate  have  on 
the  economy? 

The  history  of  bankruptcy. 

The  history  of  bankruptcy  acts  In  the 
United  States,  tuid  the  various  philosophies 
behind  them. 

Should  the  bankruptcy  system  be  con- 
ducted In  a  judicial,  administrative,  or  pri- 
vate (state  law)  context? 

What  are  the  geographical  differences  In 
bankruptcy  administration,  and  should  they 
be  maintained,  eliminated  or  modified? 

Why  do  certain  people  who  are  qualified 
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and  In  need  of  bankruptcy  not  use  tbe  sys- 
tem? 

What  are  the  moral  Issues  In  bankruptcy, 
the  Impact  of  morality  on  the  bankruptcy 
rate  and  vice  versa? 

Who  should  pay  for  the  bankruptcy  sys- 
tem? 

What  should  the  extent  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts'  Jurisdiction  be? 

Witnesses  for  these  hearings  will  Include 
those  with  broad  outlooks  on  the  bankruptcy 
system,  such  as  academics,  and  practitioners 
or  lobbyists  who  represent  a  broad  section  of 
the  bankruptcy  practice.  The  Subcommittee 
hopes  to  hear  from  Grant  Ollmore,  Vern 
Countryman,  Frank  Kennedy,  Peter  Coogan, 
Conrad  Cyr.  Daniel  Cowans,  representatives 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  such  as  David 
Stanley,  Patrick  Murphy,  Richard  Heese,  and 
George  Trelster.  among  others. 

SEPTEMBEK    26,    29;    OCTOBER    3,    6 

These  hearings  will  concentrate  on  struc- 
tural Issues.  Questions  will  Include: 

Should  consumer  and  business  bank- 
ruptcies be  separated? 

What  form  should  the  bankruptcy  court 
take? 

What  staff  should  the  court  have? 

The  status  of  bankruptcy  judges. 

The  appellate  process. 

Should  the  system  Include  an  administra- 
tive agency  or  a  department  within  the  Judi- 
cial branch  that  services  only  the  bankruptcy 
courts,  and  If  so,  what  should  Its  functions 
be? 

Should  the  system  be  left  as  Is,  with  totally 
private  administration? 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  trustee, 
counsel,  and  creditors? 

Who  will  be  covered  by  the  Act?  Farmers? 
Banks?  Insurance  companies?  Railroads? 

OCTOBEB    20 

Hearing  on  the  role  of  the  administrative 
agencies  In  the  bankruptcy  process.  Witnesses 
will  include  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  S.E.C.  and  the  I.C.C. 

OCTOBER    3i:     NOVEMBER    3,    7,    10,    14,  17 

This  series  of  hearings  will  examine  con- 
sumer bankruptcies.  Questions  and  Issues 
Include: 

What  form  of  relief  should  consumers  get 
from  bankruptcy? 

The  abuse  by  consumers  of  the  bankruptcy 
process.  Including  abuse  for  the  discharge  of 
student  loans. 

Accessibility  of  the  process  to  consumers. 

Voluntariness  of  the  process,  and  standards 
for  involuntary  petitions. 

Discharges,  exceptions  to  discharges,  and 
grounds  for  denial. 

Exemptions. 

Priorities. 

Preferences  and  fraudulent  transfers. 

The  position  of  lien  holders  and  secured 
creditors. 

The  postlon  of  tnslde  creditors. 

The  position  of  guarantors. 

Shap  practices  by  cerdltors,  and  reaffirma- 
tion problems. 

Discriminatory  treatment  of  consumer 
bankrupts  after  bankruptcy. 

DECEMBER  1,  S,  8 

These  hearings  will  focus  on  the  use  and 
form  of  wage  earner  plans  or  plans  for 
Individuals  with  regular  Income.  Issues  and 
questions  include: 

Should  Individual  debtors  be  forced  Into 
wage  earner  plans? 

Who  should  pay  for  tbe  administration 
of  the  plan? 

DECEMBBK  13,  IB 

These  two  days  of  hearings  will  cover 
miscellaneous  issues  generally  applicable,  and 
certain  specific  subject  areas.  Probable  wit- 
nesses and  subject  matter  areas  Include: 

Department  of  the  Treasury:  the  dis- 
chargeability of  taxes. 

William  Plumb:  tbe  Interaction  of  the 
bankruptcy  and  tax  laws. 
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Egon  Guttman:  Stockbroker  bankruptcies 
and  SIPC. 

S.  Rlesenfeld  and  K.  Nadelman:  Conflict 
of  laws  provisions  in  the  bankruptcy  act. 

Marital  property,  such  as  community  prop- 
erty, tenancies  by  the  entireties,  and  Joint 
tenancies. 

JANT7ART-MABCH,  1976 

Approximately  twenty  hearing  days,  di- 
vided as  follows : 

Business  bankruptcies — 7  days. 

Reorganizations  and  Arrangements — 7 
days. 

Railroad  reorganizations — 2  days. 

Municipalities — 2  days. 

Transition  provisions — 2  days. 

AFRn.-MAT,  1976 

Mark-up  of  the  bill  by  the  Subcommittee. 
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HAS  THE  KILLING  STOPPED  IN 
CAMBODIA? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  remember  the  critics  who  said 
if  we  stopped  our  bombing  in  Cambodia, 
the  killing  would  stop.  Then  they  said  if 
we  stopped  our  aid,  the  killing  would 
stop.  The  results  are  plain  for  everyone 
to  see.  Genocide  on  a  massive  scale  is 
taking  place  due  to  starvation  and  con- 
tinued fighting  between  various  Cam- 
bodian factions,  to  say  nothing  of  Cam- 
bodians fighting  Thais  and  Vietnamese. 
These  critics  really  brought  peace  to 
Cambodia.  A  Communist  peace  in  Cam- 
bodia may  result  in  one  of  the  world's 
larger  graveyards.  In  this  connection,  I 
commend  two  recent  articles  from  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  25, 
1975,  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Cambodia  Power  Struggle  Erupts  Into 

Fighting 

(By  Bruce  Loudon) 

Fighting  has  broken  out  In  Cambodia  be- 
tween the  Khmer  Rouge  and  a  force  loyal  to 
Prince  Sihanouk,  the  former  ruler  who  was 
nominated  Head  of  State  after  the  Commu- 
nist victory  but  who  has  failed  to  return 
from  exile. 

Reports  reaching  Bangkok  yesterday  said 
fighting  Is  going  on  around  Phnom  Penh 
and  the  towns  of  Kompong  Som,  Kompong 
Speu  and  Svayrleng. 

A  combined  resistance  force  of  abotit  2,000 
guerrillas  Is  said  to  have  been  formed  to 
fight  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

It  Is  led  by  the  popular  Prince  Chanrang- 
sal,  an  uncle .  of  Prince  Sihanouk,  Prince 
Narathlppu,  Sihanouk's  son  by  his  third 
wife,  and  Kong  Hok  Tranh.  leader  of  the 
Khmer  Serl,  a  long-established  guerrilla 
group  that  once  opposed  Sihanouk. 

Reports  say  It  Is  expected  that  Prince 
Chanrangsal  will  receive  supjjort  from 
people  being  oppressed  and  humiliated  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge. 

THAILAND    FORCE 

It  Is  suggested  that  a  small  antl-Commu- 
nlst  army  gathered  In  Thailand  by  In  Tam, 
the  former  Cambodian  Prime  Minister,  may 
join  the  resistance  movement. 

In  Tam  has  been  In  Thailand  since  the 
Communist  takeover. 

Khmer  Rouge  units  from  Polpet.  the  heav- 
ily-guarded principal  crossing  point  into 
Thailand  are  said  to  have  been  hastily  with- 
drawn and  sent  to  the  areas  where  the  re- 
sistance movement  Is  operating. 


Mr.  Vao  Chareewong,  a  former  Cambodian 
diplomat  who  has  just  arrived  In  Thailand 
said  fighting  was  going  on  Just  outside  Phom 
Penh. 

Observers  believe  that  If  the  Sihanouk 
family  goes  into  opposition  against  the 
Khmer  Rouge  it  will  pose  a  major  problem  for 
the  hardline  Communist  regime. 

Prince  Sihanouk  Is  widely  popular  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  his  failure  to  return  has  caused 
considerable  anguish. 

He  was  reported  yesterday  to  be  in  North 
Korea  where  he  has  been  for  the  past  month. 
Friends  say  he  can  have  little,  If  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  harsh  Khmer  Rouge  regime. 

Reports  of  Internal  resistance  to  the  Com- 
munists follows  intelligence  accoimts  of  in- 
creasing clashes  between  Khmer  Rouge  forces 
and  neighboring  South  Vietnam. 

Heavy  fighting  has  been  reported  between 
the  Cambodians  and  the  South  Vietnamese, 
over  offshore  Islands  which  are  claimed  by 
both  and  said  to  be  In  the  middle  of  large 
oil  deposits. 

SERIOUS    CLASHES 

The  clashes  have  become  so  serious  that  a 
Cambodian  mission  has  gone  to  Hanoi  to  try 
to  resolve  the  dispute. 

A  Radio  Phnom  Penh  broadcast  said  Cam- 
bodia would  defend  its  territories  at  all 
costs. 

The  radio  comment  seems  to  reflect  mount- 
ing Khmer  Rouge  concern. 

Meanwhile,  observers  are  speculating  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  320B  Division  which 
was  moved  from  South  Vietnam  into  South- 
ern Laos  at  the  weekend  could.  In  an  em- 
ergency, be  used  to  discipline  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

Certainly,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  ap- 
parently not  much  In  tune  with  the  leader- 
ship m  Phnom  Penh,  which  has  aligned  Itself 
totally  with  Peking. 

If  the  need  arose  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  Hanoi  would  be  prepared  to  use  Its 
forces. 


[From  The  Dally  Telegraph,  June  25,  1975] 

Khmer  Rouge  Execute  Returning 

Refugees 

Cambodians  who  have  returned  to  their 
country  voluntarily  since  the  Communist 
victory  have  been  "massacred"  by  Khmer 
Rouge  troops,  according  to  reports  published 
In  Bangkok. 

The  reports,  attributed  to  sources  among 
refugees  at  the  Thai  frontier  town  of  Aran- 
yaprathet,  give  the  first  eye-witness  accounts 
of  the  famine  that  Is  now  said  to  be  wide- 
spread In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Khaw  Paslt.  a  Thai  who  says  he  has 
arranged  for  the  escape  of  many  refugees 
from  Cambodia,  reports  that  food  has  be- 
come so  scarce  In  Cambodia  that  "a  cat  for 
eating  Is  now  worth  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
while  a  dog  is  worth  about  1,000  babt  (about 
£22)  on  the  black  market." 

The  accounts  of  the  kUllng  of  "homesick" 
former  Lon  Nol  officials  who  returned  to 
Cambodia  at  the  end  of  May  are  even  more 
chilling. 

WORKING   FOR   CIA 

Estimates  are  that  between  100  and  300 
were  summarUy  shot  by  IChmer  Rouge  firing 
sauads  after  they  had  been  hauled  before 
"People's  Courts"  and  charged,  among  other 
offences  with  "working  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency." 

Bangkok  newspapers  have  reprinted  pho- 
tograohs  taken  when  the  group  of  more  than 
300  "homesick"  refugees,  saying  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  whatever  fate  awaited 
them  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists, 
crossed  back  Into  Cambodia  from  Aranya- 
prathet  on  May  30. 

The  photographs  show  them  receiving 
handshakes  from  heavily-armed  Khmer 
Rouge  border  guards.  Many  of  the  returning 
Cambodians  were  Air  Force  officers  who  had 
been  In  Thailand  on  tralnmg  courses. 
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The  report  say  that  13  of  the  original 
group  of  refugees  have  now  fled  back  to  Thai- 
land and  that  many  of  those  who  returned 
to  Cambodia  were  Immediately  taken  before 
"People's  Courts"  and  summarily  shot  by 
Khmer  Rouge  firing  squads. 

It  is  said  that  among  those  shot  was 
Squadron  Leader  Long  Lach,  who  led  the  re- 
turning group.  Some  of  the  killings  are  said 
to  have  taken  place  at  Po  Samton  about  12 
miles  Inland  from  the  Cambodian  frontier 
town  of  Polpet,  which  is  opposite  Aranya- 
prathet. 

A  Cambodian  woman  who  arrived  recently 
In  Aranyaprathet  said  her  brother  was  tend- 
ing water  ouffalo  near  Po  Santom  and  knew 
that  87  people  were  kUled  there. 

The  English-language  dally  Voice  of  the 
Nation  says  that  those  who  witnessed  the 
"trial"  and  killing  of  some  of  the  victims 
Immediately  fied,  but  only  13  managed  to  get 
back  to  Thailand. 

Bangkok's  other  English-language  dally, 
the  Bangkok  Post,  also  quoting  refugee 
sources  in  Aranyaprathet,  says  that  Commu- 
nist soldiers  are  claiming  women.  "No  woman 
may  resist  their  demands.  All  they  have  to 
do  Is  present  a  letter  to  a  girl  and  she  hsts  to 
marry  them." 


THE  ROLE  OP  V^TOMEN'S  COLLEGES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this,  the 
International  Women's  Year,  it  seems 
fitting  that  we  discuss  the  part  that 
higher  education  must  play  in  preparing 
this  country's  women  for  an  equal  and 
productive  role  in  our  society. 

In  the  33d  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  Keuka  College,  a  small,  voca- 
tionally oriented,  liberal  arts  college  is 
currently  playing  that  part  and  playing 
it  well.  In  my  opinion,  the  programs, 
methods  and  spirit  at  Keuka  College 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  insti- 
tutions across  the  Nation. 

In  his  recent  inaugural  speech,  the  new 
president  of  Keuka  College,  Dr.  William 
L.  Boyle,  Jr.,  captured  that  spirit  and  I 
would  like  to  share  the  address  with  my 
colleagues: 

INAUGITRAL    ADDRESS    OF    DR.    WILLIAM    L. 
BOYLE,    Jr. 

Relatively  few  occasions  on  a  campus  are 
likely  to  generate  less  innate  enthusisism 
than  a  college  president's  inaugural  address. 
But  few  generate  greater  excitement,  at  least 
on  this  campus,  than  May  Day.  Hence,  you 
can  understand  why  I  asked  that  my  formal 
Inauguration  be  woven  Into  today's  May  Day 
program.  I  thank  our  students  for  the  cour- 
tesy. 

This  particular  inauguration  is  very  much 
a  family  affair.  Deliberately  low  key.  It  is 
meant  for  our  entire  Keuka  Cclleee  family, 
here  present  and  soon  reached  throughout 
the  country  via  the  written  word.  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  meaning  and  sentiment  which  gen- 
erations of  Keukonians  attach  to  May  Day. 
It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  traditionally 
reaffirm  appreciation  for  our  Keuka  College 
heritage,  which  extends  back  almost  a  cen- 
tury. 

May  Day  Itself  Is  a  day  on  this  lovely  camp- 
us for  moving  up  the  members  of  the  college 
classes.  The  very  words  "moving  up,"  In  fact, 
suggest  momentum  and  progress.  I  frankly 
like  the  idea  of  an  Inauguration  linked  to 
movement  and  to  progress.  I  like  the  for- 
ward-looking theme  of  "moving  up." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  I  have  actually  been  In  office  since 
February  17,  today  I  officially  "move  In." 
I  have  formally  received  the  symbolic  key  to 
the  College.  This  means,  I  presume,  that  I 
may  now  get  Into  my  office  or  the  Luclna 
without  borrowing  a  key  from  someone  else. 
I  hope  It  win  mean  much  more  than  this 
for  all  of  us  who  care  for  Keuka. 

Notably,  May  Day  Is  a  day  of  good  will, 
good  spirit,  and  good  fun  when  we  here  Join 
parents  and  friends  for  festive  occasions,  for 
crew  races  and  for  traditional  good  fellow- 
ship Surely  I  hope  my  presidential  service 
to  Keuka  College  may  also  be  characterized 
throughout  by  good  will,  good  spirit,  good 
fun — and  lasting  achievement. 

Turning  to  Keiika  herself,  let  me  observe 
the  obvious :  even  on  May  Day  In  this  year  of 
1975,  all  higher  education,  and  particularly 
Its  private  sector,  has  well-publicized  and 
strikingly  similar  problems.  Problems — of 
various  sorts — have  always  been  with  us.  But 
as  industrialist  Henry  J.  Kaiser  used  to  put 
It,  "Problems  are  only  opportunities  In  work 
clothes."  Problems  present  challenges,  and  we 
here  at  Keuka  are  meeting  them  squarely— 
and  successfully.  This  Includes  attracting 
substantial  new  financial  resources. 

As  Keuka's  formally  Inaugurated  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  let  me  brlefiy  share  with  you 
how  I  see  our  college  now,  and  where  I  see 
her  "moving  up"  In  the  next  few  years.  We 
are  and  will  stay  an  excellent,  deliberately 
small,  residential,  vocationally  oriented  lib- 
eral arts  college  for  women.  We  are  going  to 
continue  ever  onward  in  varying  ways  along 
these  basic  pyoints  of  reference. 

Keuka  College's  single-sex  status  itself 
provides  us  a  definite  uniqueness,  something 
quite  useful  for  private  Institutions  these 
days.  In  1968,  there  were  an  estimated  250 
women's  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Today 
there  are  only  105  left.  Remarkably,  this 
shift  has  come  about  in  a  current  enroll- 
ment market  which  refiects  a  notable  return 
In  the  popularity  and  appeal  of  women's  col- 
leges, very  much  Including  our  own.  Also, 
broadening  opportunities  for  meaningful 
professional,  corporate,  and  varied  other 
work  with  a  real  future  for  educated  voca- 
tionally-oriented women  have  never  been 
greater  than  now.  Such  opportunities  will 
grow  in  the  years  ahead.  Keuka  Is  In  a  strong 
position  to  render  real  service  as  It  shares  In 
this  exciting  growth. 

A  key  to  the  Keuka  of  the  present  and  the 
future  may  be  found  too  In  reading  lust  one 
of  our  official  pronouncements:  "The  key- 
stone fact  about  Keuka  College  Is  that  it  has 
a  clear-cut  educational  mKslon  as  well  as 
programs  carefully  designed  to  fulfill  that 
mission.  The  College  Is  dedicated  to  educa- 
tion for  women,  education  for  values,  and 
education  for  work." 

Keuka  College  does  a  truly  excellent  Job  In 
uniquely  preparing  women  for  both  reward- 
ing lives  and  meaningful  work.  The  College 
has  few  peers  In  this  regard  anywhere.  I  In- 
clude the  esteemed  "seven  sisters"  and  every 
other  college  for  women  In  America  In  this 
comparison  We  will  do  even  better  In  the 
future. 

Specific  steps  taken  already  In  my  presi- 
dency Include  the  establishment  of  four  new 
academic  malors:  Manacement,  Fine  Arts, 
American  Studies,  and  Eurooean  Studies.  A 
long-awaited  program  in  Medical  Technology 
has  made  It  over  many  hurdles,  and  awaits 
only  final  approval  in  Albany.  Further,  a  new 
series  of  camnus  apoearances  by  successful 
women  from  the  professions  and  various  as- 
pects of  business  has  been  launched.  More 
and  more.  I  want  our  Keuka  women  to  see 
the  many  options  In  life  and  work  now  open 
to  them. 

Let  me  stress  that  all  this  In  no  way  deni- 
grates the  essential  liberal  arts  at  Keuka 
College.  They  are  the  core  of  our  being.  But 
as  the  current  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion stated  just  a  few  weeks  ago:  "I  feel  that 
the  college  that  devotes  itself  totally  and 
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unequivocally  to  the  liberal  arts  today  is  just 
kidding  Itself.  Today  we  in  education  must 
recognize  that  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  our 
students  with  salable  skills."  And  here  Keuka 
leads  the  way  for  women. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  In  the  past  our 
faculty  and  students  asked  the  hard  ques- 
tions concerning  whether  Keuka  should  re- 
main a  stngle-sex  college.  Their  recommen- 
dations were  examined  and  discussed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  concurred — and  I 
think  wisely — that  Keuka's  greatest  contri- 
bution and  distinctiveness  lies  In  our  com- 
plete commitment  to  the  education  of  wo- 
men. This  commitment  must  be  one  of  deed 
as  well  as  word.  Action  steps  have  been  taken 
here  too  since  my  arrival.  More  will  be  done. 

At  Keuka  College  a  carefully  planned  cur- 
riculum and  program  emphasize  the  greatly 
enlarged  and  ever-expanding  opportunities  of 
women  In  our  dynamic  society.  Here  women 
can  learn  to  respect  themselves  as  women 
and  prepare  intellectually  and  psychologi- 
cally to  do  battle  If  need  be  In  behsUf  of  their 
womanhood  in  a  society  that  gives  far  too 
much  lip  service  to  women.  Women  in  the 
Keuka  family  are  given  opportunities  to  de- 
velop leadership  In  currlcular  and  extracur- 
ricular activity.  Here  women  are  neither  tol- 
erated, patronized,  or  cast  In  the  role  of  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  They  are  urged  to  "move 
up,"  and  prepared  to  do  so. 

I  am  confident  that  the  reason  why  such 
a  large  number  of  our  alumnae  hold  Infiu- 
entlal  positions  In  widely  diverse  aresis  of  en- 
deavor all  over  the  country  Is  because  Keuka 
College,  long  before  the  advent  of  women's 
liberation,  provided  the  milieu  in  which' 
women  became  proud  of  the  promise  of  their 
womanhood. 

Moreover,  on  this  campus  exciting  innova- 
tive educational  ideas  and  programs  have 
long  fiourlshed.  I  want  this  leadership  to  con- 
tinue, along  with  excellence  In  teaching.  Al- 
most two  generations  ago  our  Field  Period 
was  introduced.  It  pioneered  relating  the 
world  of  work  to  that  of  germane  academic 
pursuit.  We  won  wide  praise  nationally  for 
this,  as  well  as  emulation.  Also,  nearly  a  gen- 
eration ago  KWES  (Keuka  World-Emphasla 
Service  program)  was  Introduced,  and  hun- 
dreds of  our  students  have  traveled,  studied, 
and  filled  meaningful  service  roles  on  every 
continent.  This  educational  progress  has  con- 
tinued, and  many  other  examples  could  be 
cited.  Among  them  Is  Keuka's  unique  cur- 
rent program  of  tying  in  life-work  planning 
and  education  for  values,  which  I  hope  can 
be  substantially  enlarged  for  our  students. 
I  have  formulated  a  new  committee  of  faculty 
volunteers  to  stimulate  and  augment  further 
such  projects  in  the  future. 

Here  at  Keuka  College,  because  of  fore- 
sight and  energy.  Innovative  currlcular  ex- 
perimentation has  been  Introduced  or  even 
re-Introduced  without  apology  (such  as  our 
new  General  Education  requirement)  and  on 
occasion  abandoned  without  embarrassment. 
Progress  reflecting  such  an  Imaginative  ap- 
proach, by  the  way,  helped  Keuka  be  In- 
cluded among  "41  CoUeees  That  Are  Differ- 
ent," published  nationally  by  the  KlpUnger 
organiaztion  in  its  prestigious  "Changing 
Times"  for  April,  1975. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  Keuka's  physical 
location.  We  are  Indeed  a  college  for  women 
situated  in  one  of  the  areas  of  greatest  nat- 
ural beauty  to  be  found  In  America.  The 
sense  of  loyalty-building  isolation  cher- 
ished— and  I  am  sure  criticized — by  Keuka 
students  of  earlier  generations  has  been 
abated  by  automobiles  and  airplanes,  and  by 
radio  and  television.  We  here  are  not  only 
within  the  mainstream  of  American  higher 
education,  but  we  are  also  within  the  main- 
stream of  all  human  experience.  Yet  we  have 
kept  beauty  around  us.  Also,  we  have  a  physi- 
cal plant  for  our  size  equal  to  the  finest  any- 
where. And  we  try  to  give  our  women  some- 
thing they  can  hold  on  to  all  their  lives:  a 
positive  May  Day  attitude. 
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Sxirely  one  of  the  real  glories  of  American 
higher  education  generally — and  of  American 
life — Is  our  rich  pluralism  and  diversity. 
There  Is  a  responsive  role  and  function  In 
our  educational  system  for  the  great  research 
centers,  state  universities,  varied  private  col- 
leges, and  other  types  of  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning.  Within  this  pluralistic  freedom 
Keuka  College  has,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate, 
a  distinctive,  significant  role  and  basic  phi- 
losophy. We  have  a  vision.  In  a  word,  to 
which  I  am  energetically  committed  as  we 
face  the  future  together. 

Keep  In  mind  too  that  within  the  Keuka 
family,  because  of  the  Intentionally  modest 
size  of  our  number,  each  student,  faculty 
member,  and  administrator  can  and  wUl  be 
an  Individual  whose  name  Is  soon  known, 
whose  face  Is  recognized,  and  whose  aspira- 
tions are  Important.  This  Is  a  very  human 
place — ^where  we  really  get  to  know  others — 
and  ourselves.  No  person  here  Is  expendable. 
I  Intend  to  keep  It  that  way. 

In  closing,  T  today  accept  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  College  presidency  at 
a  time  of  opportunity  and  challenge  for  not 
only  Keuka  but  also  for  all  American  higher 
education.  I  do  not  have  pat  answers  to  every 
nagging  question,  but  I  am  optimistic  and 
confident  that — in  large  part  through  good 
will,  good  spirit,  and  a  commitment  to  co- 
operative effort — the  concept  of  education 
embodied  in  Keuka  College  will  not  only 
endure  but  prevail.  I  am  proud  of  Keiika.  I 
know  you  are  too.  As  an  Institution  we  are 
now  lean  and  streamlined.  We  know  whe** 
we  are,  and  where  we  are  going,  hopefully 
In  the  lasting  spring-like  spirit  of  May  Day. 
I  hope  our  entire  Kexika  College  family, 
binding  itself  together  as  never  before,  will 
share  in  a  continuing  "moving  up,"  now  and 
In  the  years  ahead. 


MRS.  PEARL  WILLIAMS:    106  YEARS 
OLD  AND  GOING  STRONG 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased 
to  honor  a  very  beautiful  lady,  Mrs.  Pearl 
Williams  of  Compton,  Calif.,  who  is  a 
person  deserving  of  every  recognition  this 
great  country  can  bestow  upon  her. 

Bom  on  May  22,  1869,  in  Jefferson 
County.  Ala..  Mrs.  Williams  celebrated 
her  106th  birthday  this  year.  And  to 
what  does  she  attribute  this  amazing 
longevity?  In  her  own  words,  her  long 
and  peaceful  life  derives  from  clean 
Christian  living  and  a  philosophy  of 
treating  others  as  she  herself  wishes  to 
be  treated. 

To  this  day,  she  will  not  rest  and  let 
others  do  for  her.  Busily  caring  for  other 
people,  she  daily  travels  to  Pepperdine 
University  in  Los  Angeles  to  help  stu- 
dents who  need  her.  It  is  a  small  wonder 
they  have  named  her  the  Official  Foster 
Grandparent  to  the  entire  student  body 
at  Pepperdine. 

Her  charity  work  and  activities  with 
the  youth  of  her  community  are  per- 
formed with  great  good  spirit  and  tire- 
less energy.  Her  many  selfless  acts  of 
good  will  have  been  valued  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  her.  In  1973,  Pearl  was  named 
the  Senior  Citizen  Queen  of  the  city  of 
Comoton. 
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Her  many,  many  f riendc  and  neighbors 
love  and  honor  Pearl.  Among  these  have 
been  the  infamous  Jesse  James  and  that 
talented  actress,  Cicily  Tyson.  Yet  she 
values  the  less  widely  known  just  as 
much  as  those  who  have  achieved  fame. 

God  has  rewarded  her  many  good 
works.  She  has  been  blessed  with  three 
daughters,  Betty  Williams  Stafford, 
Jessicia  Moore,  and  Beatrice  Williams; 
five  grandchildren;  and  13  great-grand- 
children. 

On  August  2,  1975,  her  many  friends 
and  relatives  are  gathering  to  pay  honor 
to  Pearl  Williams.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  chorus  which  praises  her  as 
I  am  proud  to  represent  people  such  as 
Mrs.  Williams  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  May 
God  always  keep  her  safe. 


July  8,  1975 


ADOLPH  D'AMBROSIO— A  EULOGY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

i    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  an  out- 
standing community  leader,  Adolph 
D'Ambrosio  of  South  Ozone  Park,  N.Y., 
has  passed  away.  It  was  my  personal 
privilege  to  know  Adolph  for  many  years. 
We  were  childhood  friends  and,  more 
Recently,  I  worked  with  him  on  local 
community  problems  which  he  so  vig- 
orously fought  in  his  capacity  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens  of  South  Ozone  Park 
Civic  Association. 

Adolph  D'Ambrosio  was  also  a  veteran 
fireman  whose  passing  occurred  imme- 
diately after  a  courageous  effort  to 
search  a  burning  building  in  Queens. 
His  untimely  death  came  during  one  of 
his  many  activities  for  the  benefit  of 
others  in  our  community. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  Long  Island  Press  article  on 
Adolph  D'Ambrosio's  career  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  passing  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues.  We  will  miss 
this  selfless  leader  and  I  join  his  many 
friends  In  extending  sympathies  to  his 
wife,  Marie,  and  son,  Anthony. 

The  article  follows: 

FniEMAN  Dies — Noted  Civic  Leader 
StrccuMBs  After  5*00: 

A  veteran  South  Ozone  Park  fireman,  noted 
for  his  long  and  dedicated  years  as  a  civic 
leader,  collapsed  and  died  early  yesterday 
after  battling  a  house  fire  In  Corona. 

Fireman  Adolph  D'Ambrosio.  54,  of  122-04 
1 50th  Ave.,  was  pronounced  dead  at  St. 
John's  Queens  Hospital.  Elmhurst.  about  2 
a.m.  He  was  to  retire  next  year,  a  spokes- 
man said. 

The  spokesman  said  D'Ambrosio,  a  fire- 
fighter for  19  years  and  a  member  of  Ladder 
Co.  151  at  111-02  Queens  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills, 
responded  to  an  all-hands  fire  at  11:08  p.m. 
Thursday  at  59-23  Xenla  St.  He  rushed  Into 
the  building  and  performed  ventilating  and 
search  operations  In  the  basement. 

The  blaze  was  brought  under  control  at 
11 :40  p.m.,  and  the  unit  returned  to  the  fire- 
house.  But  as  he  started  to  shower,  he  col- 
lapsed of  an  apparent  heart  attack.  Pel- 
low  firefighters  administered  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  en  route  to  the  hos- 
pital. 


D'Ambrosio,  in  his  off-duty  hours,  was 
president  of  the  Citizens  of  South  Ozone 
Park  civic  association.  He  had  long  been 
affiliated  with  the  organization. 

His  civic  achievements  included  battles 
for  street  lights,  baseball  diamonds,  sewers 
and  traffic  lights.  He  also  fought  vigorously 
against  the  rumored  sale  of  Aqueduct  Race 
Track  and  several  alleged  blockbusting  real 
estate  agents  in  his  community. 

But  perhaps  his  longest  battle  was  against 
low-flying  aircraft  at  Kennedy  Airport.  He 
organized  several  mass  rallies  at  the  airport 
to  protest  the  low-flying  craft  and  meticu- 
lously logged  each  and  every  case  on  both 
film  and  tape  recordings.  He  filed  several 
official  complaints  against  the  airlines  v;ith 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  officials. 

He  most  recently  had  offered  to  give  eye- 
witness testimony  at  hearings  Into  the  crash 
of  the  Ill-fated  Eastern  Airlines  jet  wiilch 
crashed  and  killed  113  of  124  passengers 
aboard  while  attempting  to  land  at  Kennedy. 

Mass  for  D'Ambrosio,  a  much -decorated 
World  War  II  Air  Force  veteran,  will  be 
offered  Monday  at  9:30  a.m.  at  St.  Anthony's 
Catholic  Church,  South  Ozone  Park.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  Kew 
Gardens.  Funeral  arrangements  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cassese  Funeral  Home, 
Ozone  Park. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Marie,  and  a  son,  An- 
thony, 9. 


CHILD  SUPPORT  COLLECTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
1,  1975,  child  support  legislation,  signed 
into  law  last  January,  is  scheduled  to 
take  effect.  Several  House  Members, 
aware  that  this  legislation  was  a  Senate 
addition  to  the  1974  Amendments  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  never  debated  in  the 
House,  have  expressed  concern  over  com- 
ponents of  this  law.  These  Members  are 
requesting  the  Ways  and  Means  Public 
Assistance  Subcommittee  to  initiate  pro- 
cedures to  postpone  the  effective  date 
while  corrective  legislation  is  developed. 

On  June  26,  Congress  did  enact  a  1- 
month  postponement.  The  intention, 
however,  is  to  rectify  administrative 
problems  that,  while  serious,  do  not  deal 
with  the  punitive  and  harsh  provisions 
of  the  law.  These  also  require  attention 
before  the  law  takes  effect. 

The  following  letter  indicates  congres- 
sional support  for  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  law  so  we  can  de- 
velop and  Introduce  corrective  legisla- 
tion. 

The  letters  follow: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25. 1975. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Pttlton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance. Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
2305  Rayburn  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ch.*irman:  On  July  1,  1975  Part 
B  of  Public  Law  93-647  is  scheduled  to  take 
effect.  Part  B,  Involving  child  support  col- 
lection procedures,  requires  cooperation  of 
all  AFDC  recipients  in  the  establishment  of 
paternity  and  the  location  of  fathers  for 
child  support  collection  at  the  risk  of  los- 
ing AFDC  eligibility.  All  child  support  pay- 
ments to  women  receiving  AFDC  are  trans- 
acted through  the  State  regardless  of  volun- 
tary arrangements  made  between  parents. 
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This  provision,  not  considered  in  the 
House,  will  seriously  disrupt  ongoing  Public 
Assistance  programs.  Postponement  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  law  is  necessary  so 
problems  involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  program  can  be  worked  out. 

The  key  Issues  to  which  consideration 
should  be  given  are  the  following: 

(1)  the  Impact  of  upsetting  child  support 
arrangements  voluntarily  made  by  the  ab- 
sent father  and  the  AFDC  mother. 

(2)  the  interpretation  of  mandatory  co- 
operation and  possible  exemptions  from 
mandatory  cooperation  in  circumstances 
where  cooperation  is  destructive  and  not  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  child. 

(3)  the  advisability  of  using  the  Federal 
courts  for  family  law  and  the  IRS  as  the 
collection  agency  for  non-Federal  debts. 

(4)  the  accessibility  of  welfare  records  to 
public  officials  from  a  variety  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 

(3)  the  Impact  of  not  allowing  States  to 
set  their  own  priorities  for  collection  con- 
sistent with  what  they  know  is  feasible  to 
administer  and  possible  to  collect. 

Until  these  problems  can  be  studied  and 
resolved,  the  effective  date  of  Part  B  should 
be  postponed.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to 
initiate  postponement  while  amendments 
are  developed  that  will  deal  with  the  ques- 
tions raised  responsibly. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Brock  Adams, 
Robert  F.  Drinan, 
Shirley  Chisholm, 
Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Martha  Keys, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  signing  the  bill  in- 
to law  the  President  stated  that: 

Certain  provisions  of  this  legislation  go 
too  far  by  Injecting  the  Federal  Government 
Into  domestic  relations — raising  serious 
privacy  and  administrative  Issues. 

Along  with  the  concern  evidenced 
among  Members  and  by  the  President, 
various  individuals  and  organizations 
have  indicated  several  areas  requiring 
study  and  correction  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights.  One  such  in- 
dication, a  letter  from  the  AFL-CIO  to 
Congressman  Fulton,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
which  will  be  considering  the  corrective 
legislation,  follows: 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress OF  Industrial  Organizations 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  24, 1975. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Pulton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance,   U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  AFL-CIO  is  con- 
cerned about  the  child  support  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  are  scheduled 
to  be  Implemented  on  July  1, 1976. 

In  our  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  September  25,  1973, 
we  stressed  the  paramount  right  of  a  child 
to  support  from  his  or  her  parents.  However, 
when  the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quate support  for  their  children,  the  state 
and  Federal  governments  must  accept  this 
responsibility  through  the  AFDC  program. 

We  expressed  our  strong  support  at  that 
time  for  leaving  child  support  as  a  function 
of  the  state  under  its  trtMlltional  jjollce 
powers.  While  there  Is  admittedly  unevenness 
In  the  way  states  have  carried  out  this  func- 
tion, there  are  also  many  advantages  to  keep- 
ing the  welfare,  prosecuting  and  court  func- 
tions related  to  child  dependency  at  the  same 
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decentralized  level  of  state  or  local  Jurisdic- 
tion. At  this  level  a  more  realistic  Judgment 
can  be  made  as  to  whether  support  action  is 
warranted  in  a  particular  case. 

Studies  have  documented,  and  many  state 
welfare  directors  concur,  that  collecting  sup- 
port for  AFDC  children  Is  simply  not  a  fruit- 
ful process — not  because  penalties  aren't  se- 
vere enough  but  because  many  of  the  absent 
fathers  have  so  little  money.  A  staff  report 
of  the  Subcommltte  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  recently  revealed 
that  welfare  officials  In  a  number  of  states  do 
not  believe  the  rate  of  return  Justifies  the  In- 
vestment in  staff  time  and  effort.  Few  fathers 
in  this  group  are  financially  able  to  support 
two  families  so  a  question  arises  as  to  whe- 
ther a  currently  self-supporting  family 
should  be  forced  onto  assistance  in  order  for 
the  father  to  make  support  payments  in  be- 
half of  older  children  by  a  different  mother. 
In  the  case  of  liens  against  social  insurance 
or  any  other  Federal  payment,  an  individual 
could  likewise  be  reduced  to  such  penury  as 
to  require  assistance. 

The  implementation  of  this  bill  is  likely 
to  be  an  administrative  nightmare,  especially 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  where  the  cen- 
tral responsibility  Is  lodged.  Potentially,  the 
Department  and  its  investigative  arm,  the 
FBI,  would  be  resp>onslble  for  assuring  the 
Identification  of  fathers  for  three  and  one- 
half  million  children,  locating  those  Indi- 
viduals, bringing  a  support  action  or  assur- 
ing that  one  is  brought,  receiving  the  pay- 
ment from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as 
collecting  agency,  and  bringing  criminal 
charges  in  the  case  of  non-payment.  This  is 
a  huge  task  which  can  only  distort  the  pri- 
mary functions  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order. 

The  law  and  HEW's  proposed  regulations 
reflect  the  haste  with  which  Congress  acted. 
This  is  a  very  complex  and  sensitive  problem 
which  requires  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. Instead,  Congress  acted  hastily,  adding 
a  little-noticed  Senate  amendment  to  the 
popular  social  services  legislation.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  never  held  hearings 
on  the  measure,  and  there  was  no  debate  on 
these  provisions  in  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate. As  a  result,  the  law  is  unworkable  and 
repressive. 

We  urge  you  to  enact  a  one-year  delay  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  child  support  provi- 
sions (Part  B  or  Public  Law  93-647) ,  to  allow 
time  for  your  subcommittee  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  problem  and  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  In  the  legislation  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  should 
be  intended. 

Sincerely, 

Andre:w  J.  Biemiller,. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Also  addressing  these  problems  is  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  June  26,  1975.  I  would 
like  to  place  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

DadNet 
In  the  adjournment  rush  of  last  Christ- 
mas, Congress  sent  the  President  what  ap- 
pealed to  be  a  routine  Social  Services  bill. 
Tucked  within  Its  many  folds,  however,  was 
a  provision  with  far-reaching  Implications 
for  family  life  in  the  United  States.  Under 
the  Innocuous  heading  of  Child  Support  Pro- 
gram, this  provision  requires  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  create 
a  new  btireaucracy  to  track  down  absent 
fathers  of  children  on  welfare.  It  requires 
each  state  to  have  Its  own  unit,  possibly  at- 
tached to  the  state  attorney's  office,  and  It 
would  bring  to  bear  all  the  force  of  federal, 
state  and  local  government  on  the  father 
of  every  child  not  paying  child  support.  It 
sanctions  and  encourages  the  use  of  the  In- 
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ternal  Revenue  Service  and  Social  Security 
Administration  as  part  of  the  dragnet,  which 
could  be  better  called  the  DadNet.  It  would 
put  the  already  overburdened  federal  court 
system  Into  the  business  of  enforcing  child 
support  agreements  and  It  mandates  HEW 
to  set  up  blood  laboratories  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  establish  pa- 
ternity in  disputed  cases.  Mothers  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  local  or  state  welfare  agency, 
are  not  cooperating  fully  In  the  DadNet 
would  lose  their  grants.  The  burden  of  proof 
of  cooperation  would  be  on  the  mother. 

All  this  might  have  a  familiar  ring.  This 
particular  version  of  a  solution  to  an  old 
problem  Is  the  handiwork  of  Chairman 
Russell  Long  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, but  It  is  very  much  the  same  idea  as 
had  been  advanced — and  legislated — by  t^e 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  decade.  The  Johnson  and 
Nixon  administrations,  after  careful  exam- 
ination, both  concluded  that  the  DadNet 
approach  would  yield  little  while  costing  a 
great  deal.  Becaiise  of  that  cost,  both  fiscal 
and  social,  the  Idea  was  abandoned  by  both 
administrations.  Now,  because  of  the  manner 
and  timing  of  its  passage — there  was  not  even 
a  debate  In  the  House — the  Idea  Is  very 
much  alive.  In  fact.  It  will  go  Into  action  on 
July  1,  unless  Congress  has  the  sense  to  call 
a  temporary  halt  in  order  to  give  the  problem 
a  little  more  careful  scrutiny. 

Gilbert  Y.  Steiner  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion made  an  interesting  observation  about 
the  previous  incarnations  of  this  approach. 
"States  and  localities,  Steiner  wrote  not  long 
ago,  "found  that  tracking  down  a  deserting 
father  is  expensive.  They  found,  too,  tliat 
even  If  he  can  be  found,  a  deserting  father 
Is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  support  his  family, 
whlca  Is  often  why  he  deserted  In  the  first 
place."  He  observes  also  that  "In  too  many 
cases,  those  fathers  were  likely  to  be  un- 
skilled and  low-paid  or  already  supporting 
another  family,  or  both." 

Amazingly,  the  conference  report  on  this 
bUl  contains  the  assertion  of  a  Rand  Corpora- 
tion team,  unsupported  by  a  single  claimed 
fact  or  piece  of  statistical  evidence,  that 
there  Is  a  growing  number  "of  well-off  physi- 
cians and  attorneys  whose  families  ultimately 
are  forced  onto  welfare  because  of  insufficieJU 
mechanisms  for  enforcement  .  .  ."  Where? 
How  many?  How  do  they  manage  to  be  visible 
enough  for  their  clients  or  patients  to  find 
and  simultaneously  Invulnerable  to  the  law- 
ful orders  of  family  courts?  Mr.  Long  doesn't 
say. 

Ordinarily,  those  who  take  a  hard-line 
against  the  welfare  system  are  also  strong 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  states  to  con- 
duct their  state  buslnss  as  much  as  possible 
according  to  tlielr  understanding  of  tlielr 
needs.  Here,  the  federal  government  Is  beiiig 
pushed  Into  an  enormous  undertaking,  one 
that  will  cost  in  excess  of  $40  million  and  put 
the  state  and  federal  governments  In  the 
middle  of  every  family  relationship  in  which 
any  amount  of  welfare  assistance  Is  Involved. 
That  this  Is  certainly  unwarranted  Intrusion 
of  the  federal  government  we  have  little 
doubt.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  are  minimal 
at  best.  The  dangers  to  be  encountered  are 
Incalculable. 

Several  of  the  states,  most  notably  Massa- 
chusetts and  Washington  State,  have  devel- 
oped programs  that  appear  to  work  very  well. 
If  the  federal  government  wishes  to  assist 
other  states  In  following  the  lead  of  those 
states  with  good  programs  for  recovering 
funds  from  absent  fathers,  that  would  be 
sensible.  But  the  DadNet  Is  an  excessive 
exercise  of  federal  power.  The  whole  problem 
of  child  support  Is  quite  sufficiently  con- 
troversial and  complex  to  Justify  a  longer  look 
at  the  merits  of  an  111-concelved  plan  that 
was  slipped  hurriedly  through  Congress  In 
the  Christmas  rush. 
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RETIRING  THE  SENORITY  SYSTEM 

HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent in  my  district,  Alfred  Schweppe, 
has  been  concerned  and  trying  to  deal 
with  the  same  type  of  issues  that  a  piece 
of  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  is  also 
dealing  with.  This  bill,  H.R.  2871,  would 
reduce  the  retirement  benefits  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  by  25  percent  if  that 
Member  did  not  retire  by  the  end  of  a 
term  in  which  he  or  she  reaches  the  age 
of  70. 

An  article  which  Mr.  Schweppe  wrote 
for  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal received  widespread  attention  and  I 
beUeve  compliments  the  intentions  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  For  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  I  submit  Mr.  Schweppe's 
views  as  expressed  in  this  article: 
Retibino  Fedfbat.  Officials  at  70 

In  1970  Senator  John  J.  WlUlams  of  Dela- 
ware, now  retired,  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  Impose  a  70-year  age  limit 
on  service  in  Congress  and  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary. The  amendment  would  have  barred 
anyone  65  and  over  from  running  for  the 
Senate  and  anyone  68  and  over  from  running 
for  the  House. 

Congress  In  1920  Imposed  mandatory  re- 
tirement on  federal  administrative  employ- 
ees, but  It  has  never  put  an  age  limit  on  Its 
own  members.  Under  present  law,  federal 
employees  must  have  a  Presidential  waiver 
to  stay  on  the  Job  beyond  70  (5  VS.C. 
:8335). 

According  to  John  H.  Averlll,  writing  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
Service  (June  4,  1972),  "Senators  who  are 
65  or  over  are  running  again  for  another  six- 
year  term.  Five  are  in  their  70s  and  one  Is 
81.  In  addition,  two  former  Senators,  aged 
71  and  68  are  attempting  comebacks.  In  the 
House,  48  Congressmen  68  and  older  are  seek- 
ing another  two-year  term.  Twenty  are  70 
or  over  and  of  those  three  are  in  their  80s." 

It  Is  obvious  that  It  may  never  be  possible 
to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  of  aU  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  to  impose  a  con- 
stitutional limit  on  themselves,  although, 
with  the  consent  of  three  fourths  of  the 
states,  they  have  Imposed  a  two-term  limit 
on  the  Presidency  and  may  be  prepared  to 
Impose  limits  on  the  federal  Judiciary.  How- 
ever, I  prop>06e  a  remedy  that  can  be  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  vote  of  both  houses 
and  is  thus  within  range  of  ready  accom- 
plishment. The  plan  will  be  relatively  pain- 
less In  its  effect,  except  possibly  to  the  am- 
bition and  pride  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  simple  remedy  is  amendment  of  the 
retirement  or  pension  provisions  now  appli- 
cable to  members  of  Congress,  the  federal 
Judiciary  and  federal  employees  generally. 
Congressmen  now  have  liberal  pensions;  so 
do  federal  Judges,  as  well  as  the  other  fed- 
eral public  servants.  The  amendments  would 
provide  in  substance : 

1.  Any  member  of  Congress  would  lose  his 
pension  If  he  did  not  retire  within  six 
months  after  attaining  age  70. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  federal  Judiciary 
would  lose  his  pension  if  he  did  not  retire 
within  six  months  after  attaining  the  age 
of  70. 

3.  Any  other  federal  employee  would  lose 
his  pension  If  he  did  not  retire  within  six 
months  after  attaining  the  age  of  70. 

4.  As  to  present  incumbents,  the  plan 
would  provide  for  retirement  within  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  amendatory 
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legislation  or,  as  a  more  generoiis  alternative 
for  an  over-70  Incumbent,  not  until  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  he  Is  in  office. 

5.  Since  the  President  has  a  constitution- 
ally limited  period  in  office,  he  and  the  Vice 
President  and  any  others  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession would  have  pension  rights  attached 
only  at  the  end  of  the  constitutional  term. 
Pension  rights  of  the  Presidential  Incumbent 
earned  in  other  federal  official  capacities 
would  not  be  affected.  President  Truman  was 
69  when  he  finished  his  second  term.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  70. 

6.  Any  person  electing  to  give  up  his  pen- 
sion by  overstaying  the  time  limit  would  be 
allov;ed  to  recover  contributions  made  to  the 
retirement  plan.  Federal  employees  and 
members  of  Congress  now  contribute  a  per- 
centage of  their  salaries,  which  is  matched  by 
an  equal  amount  by  the  Government,  5 
U.S.C.  §  8334.  The  amount  so  deducted  and 
withheld,  together  with  the  amounts  con- 
tributed are  deposited  in  the  treasury  In  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund.  Federal 
judges  make  no  contribution,  but  Judges 
who  qualify  continue  to  receive  for  life  the 
salary  received  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or 
the  salary  at  any  time  paid  to  the  office  In 
case  of  retirement.  28  U.S.C.  §  371. 

The  retirement  plan  proposed  here  appears 
to  have  the  virtues  of  simplicity,  fairness 
and  ready  achievablllty.  Any  Representative 
or  Senator  can  run  for  the  two-  or  six-year 
term  as  often  as  he  wants  to,  but  his  pension 
rights  terminate  if  he  overstays  age  70  by 
more  than  six  months.  The  same  pension 
limitation  would  apply  to  the  life-term  of 
federal  judges  and  of  other  federal  officials. 
The  plan  gives  each  person  affected  the 
option  of  staying  In  office  or  giving  up  his 
jjension.  He  alone  can  evaluate  which  is  more 
Important  to  him.  It  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  abuses  of  the  seniority 
system  In  Congress  and  the  recurrent  criti- 
cism of  rver-70  Judges  and  other  federal  of- 
ficials, like  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who, 
with  Presidential  dispensation,  held  office 
until  his  death  at  77. 

Federal  pensions  are  considered  an  induce- 
ment to  and  reward  for  long-term  service, 
and  as  compensation  for  giving  up  other  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Since  Congress 
grants  these  pensions,  it  may  constitution- 
ally set  the  conditions.  As  outlined  above, 
the  return  of  any  contribution,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  impairment  of  any  constitu- 
tional right.  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  v.  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  294  U.S. 
648,  680. 

This  plan  could  be  made  effective  by  the 
next  Congress.  Younger  Congressmen  who 
oppose  the  abuse  of  the  seniority  system  and 
officeholdlng  beyond  the  age  of  70  should 
have  enough  political  muscle  to  bring  about 
this  result.  The  pressure  of  the  plan  is  in- 
deed gentle,  V)ecause  It  enables  the  affected 
individual  to  choose  whether  he  prefers  sub- 
stantial post-70  active  public  office  to  the 
pension  or  retirement  benefits  otherwise 
provided. 

There  may  be  some  federal  officials  in  the 
three  departments  of  government  who  believe 
that  they  should  continue  to  serve  beyond 
the  allotted  period  even  with  loss  of  pension, 
but  they  are  likely  to  be  very  few  and 
probably,  in  most  cases,  persons  of  inde- 
pendent wealth.  However,  even  those  few. 
In  pondering  with  reasonable  detachment 
the  poUcy  of  the  plan,  will  realize  that  while 
there  are  Isolated  exceptions  of  high-quality, 
full-time  performance  after  the  age  of  70, 
the  great  weight  of  opinion  and  human  ex- 
perience supports  the  limitation  as  reason- 
able and  wise.  There  will  probably  be  few 
indeed  who  will  flaunt  their  wealth  and 
Independence  in  the  face  of  a  sound  public 
policy  so  pointedly  expressed. 

In  the  case  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  It  is, 
of  course,  recognized  that  they  hold  office 
for  life  so  long  as  exemplified  by  good  be- 
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havlor,  but  in  their  case  also  the  choice  of 
retirement  or  pension  is  relatively  painless. 
They  may  retire,  receive  their  pension  and 
still  perform  judicial  duties  as  their  health 
and  circumstances  permit. 

No  doubt  this  plan  will  arouse  opposition. 
But  if  the  concept  is  accepted  (and  most 
people  do  accept  it)  that  after  70  the  very 
great  majority  of  persons  no  longer  func- 
tion with  the  full  effectiveness  that  public 
duty  requires,  there  should  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  Congress,  still  prepon- 
derantly populated  by  persons  under  65,  to 
adopt  the  plan,  effective  Immediately. 

After  the  effective  date,  the  plan  would 
apply  to  all  persons  elected  or  appointed. 
From  a  constitutional  standpoint  the  plan 
probably  could  be  made  operative  as  to  In- 
cumbents within  a  short  time  after  the  effec- 
tive date,  let  us  say,  after  one  year.  How- 
ever, with  the  protection  of  incumbents  by 
use  of  a  so-called  grandfather  clause,  namely, 
not  making  the  plan  effective  as  to  a  person 
in  office  on  the  effective  date,  though  aged 
70  or  beyond,  until  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  that  person  was  elected  or  appointed, 
would  allay  most  opposition.  This  clause 
would  be  quickly  effective  as  to  members 
of  the  House,  within  six  years  or  less  as  to 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  within  a  reason- 
able time  In  the  case  of  the  federal  Judiciary, 
as  well  as  In  the  case  of  other  federal  officers 
with  statutory  terms. 

This  statutory  approach  appears  to  offer 
a  solution  worthy  of  consideration,  since 
remedial  action  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  a  two  third  vote  of  each 
House  approved  by  three  fourths  of  the  states 
seems  remote  Indeed. 


EPA  VERSUS  LOCAL  PLANNING 
AGENCIES 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mrs.  PErms.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  has  been 
contacted  by  constituents  from  time  to 
time  about  the  lack  of  consistency  of 
Federal  agencies'  niles.  As  you  know,  the 
district  which  I  represent  is  very  arid 
and,  for  that  reason,  obtaining  and 
transporting  water  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  activities  of  Government.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, prime  responsibility  for  water 
programs  rests  with  the  county  water 
districts. 

I  know  from  personal  contacts  that  the 
directors  and  officials  of  these  county 
water  districts  are  trying  to  develop  com- 
prehensive plans  and  to  make  these  plans 
a  reality  as  soon  as  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  agencies 
are  not  providing  the  kind  of  aid  they 
should.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
House's  attention  some  correspondence 
which  water  districts  in  my  area  have 
recently  received  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  You  will  note 
that  on  May  5.  1975,  EPA  approved  the 
permits  for  Riverside  and  Imperial 
Counties.  On  June  20,  1975,  the  same 
EPA  official  reversed  his  position.  How 
can  local  plarming  officials  do  their  job 
if  Federal  officials  are  as  inconsistent  as 
EPA? 

No  doubt,  EPA  has  an  expUination  for 
this  change  of  mind.  But  what  we  need 
are  responsive,  consistent  policies,  not 
explanations.  The  letters  follow: 
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U.S.    Environmental    Protection 
Agency, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  5, 1975. 
Mr.  Bill  B.  Dendy, 

Executive  Officer,  California  State  Water  Re- 
sources    Control     Board,     Sacramento, 
Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Dendy:   This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letters  of  March  24,  1975,  which  trans- 
mitted petitions  of  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  requesting  a  review  of  the  NPDES 
permits    numbered    CA0104710,    CA0104434, 
and   CA0104701    adopted   by   the   California 
Water  Quality  Control  Board,  Colorado  River 
Region. 

We  conclude  that,  as  adopted,  these  per- 
mits are  consistent  with  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Region  IX  policy  for  irriga- 
tion return  flow  permits.  Any  action  taken 
to  modify  these  permits  must  be  approved 
by  the  Regional  Administrator  prior  to  adop- 
tion pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
111(7)  (d)  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing. 

A  representative  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  will  be  present  at  any  hearing 
regarding  this  matter  and  will  be  available 
for  testimony  if  required. 
Sincerely, 

R.    L.    O'CONNELL, 

For  Frank  M.  Covington, 
Director,  Enforcement  Division. 
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2.  The  minimal  monitoring  frequency  for 
all  physical  and  chemical  parameters  should 
be  monthly  (all  three  permits),  and  should 
proceed  throughout  the  life  of  the  permit. 

For  your  information,  we  have  enclosed 
Part  ni  of  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Region  IX's  language  for  NPDES  irrigation 
return  flow  permits.  We  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  make  these  comments. 
Sincerely, 

R.  L.  O'CONNELL, 

Director,  Enforcement  Division. 
Enclosure. 


U.S.    Environmental    Protection 
Agency, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  20, 1975. 
Mr.  Bill  B.  Dendt, 

Executive    Officer,    State    Water    Resources 
Control  Board,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Dendy:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letters  of  March  24,  1975  transmitting 
petitions  of  Fish  and  Game  for  review  of 
NPDES  Permit  Nos.  CA0104710.  CA0104434, 
and  CA0104701  adopted  by  the  California 
Water  Quality  Control  Board,  Colorado  Basin 
Region.  Since  our  previous  response  of  May  5, 
1975,  we  have  undertaken  an  extensive  re- 
evaluation  of  these  permits,  and  the  Fish 
and  Game  petitions.  Since  these  permits  were 
Issued  prior  to  approval  of  the  Basin  Plans, 
the  permits,  In  our  opinion,  do  not  now  ade- 
quately address  the  problems  indicated  In 
the  Basin  Plans. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  self-monltor- 
Ing  data  required  by  these  permits  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  develop  a  program  which  will 
protect  the  designated  beneficial  uses  of 
aquatic  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation. 
This  concern  applies  to  the  agricultural 
drains  and  to  all  affected  downstream  waters. 

For  all  three  permits,  in  question,  we 
would  have  no  objection  if  additional  moni- 
toring were  required  for  the  following  pa- 
rameters : 

1.  Ammonla-N,  pH,  and  Temperature.  So 
that  un-lonlzed  Ammonia  may  be  calculated 
and  reported,  pH  and  temperature  measure- 
ments should  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
sample  collection  for  Ammonla-N  analysis. 

2.  Dissolved  Oxygen  or  Total  Nitrogen  and 
Total  Phosphorus. 

3.  A  limited  in-situ  bioassay  program  de- 
signed to  determine  both  acute  and  chronic 
toxic  effects  of  pesticides  and  heavy  metals. 

Alternatively,  points  1.  and  2.  above  could 
be  accommodated  through  a  more  Intensive 
bioassay  program,  wherein  if  test  organism 
survival  is  foimd  to  be  critical,  timely  Inten- 
sive field  monitoring  would  be  Initiated  for 
the  critical  parameters,  as  well  as  foUow-up 
biopsy  of  the  dead  test  organisms  for  pesti- 
cide and  metal  concentrations  In  the  critical 
organ(s). 

In  addition,  we  have  the  following  permit - 
speclflo  recommendations: 

1.  The  Coachella  and  Imperial  permits 
(CA0104701  and  CA0ia4434,  respectively) 
should  Include  Suspended  Solids  monitoring 
of  return  flows. 


COMMENTS  ON  H.R.  7068 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  today  on  H.R.  7068,  the 
Holtzman-Rodino  bill  which  would  im- 
pose civil  and  criminal  penalties  on  those 
business  enterprises  that  exert  pressure 
on  others  to  engage  in  boycotts  against 
American  firms  that  do  business  with 
Israel  and  which  are  owned  by  or  employ 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  also  pe- 
nalize firms  that  yield  to  such  pressure. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  pain- 
fully obvious.  The  Arab  countries  have 
effectively  mixed  their  economic  and 
political  objectives.  They  have  imposed 
boycotts  of  over  1,500  U.S.  companies  be- 
cause of  their  ownership  by  Jews  or 
business  relationship,  which  in  many 
cases  is  highly  tenuous,  with  Israel. 

The  targets  of  the  boycott  include  the 
products  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  Coca-Cola,  the 
services  of  Hertz,  and  the  movies  of  ac- 
tors Paul  Newman,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  and 
Daimy  Kaye.  It  is  a  wide-ranging  boycott 
which  has  successfully  denied  European 
markets  to  such  well  respected  firms  as 
Lazard  Freres,  N.  M.  Rothschild,  and  S. 
G.  Warburg. 

In  a  recent  observation  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  it  was  noted  that  "the 
blacklisting  of  these  firms  appears  less 
to  be  an  attempt  to  imdermine  Israel 
than  an  attempt  to  insert  anti-Semitism 
into  Western  business  practice."  This 
practice  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  fact 
that  it  is  currently  enjoying  such  success 
is  sufficient  indication  that  present  legal 
safeguards  are  simply  not  doing  the  job. 

Immediately  is  the  moment  to  add  the 
teeth  with  which  to  enforce  the  Intent  of 
section  3(5)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  which  declares  it  to  be  U.S. 
policy  to  oppose  boycotts  fostered  by  for- 
eign coimtries  against  countries  with 
whom  we  maintain  friendly  relations. 

By  favorably  considering  the  legisla- 
tion prepared  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  ,  we  have  an 
opportimity  to  bring  substance  to  prin- 
ciple. It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  repugnancy 
of  discriminatory  practices;  and,  It  is  not 
difficult  to  porously  structure  the  law 
so  that  these  practices  are  discouraged.  A 
serious  examination  of  the  law  reveals  to 
us  that  many  statutes  are  simply  non- 
enforceable  legalese.  If  we  are  to  remain 
a  strong  country  rooted  in  the  law,  we 
must  not  allow  our  law  to  be  riddled  with 
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pretense.  Let  us  get  serious  and  lend 
more  than  rhetoric  to  our  principles. 

If  the  dangers  of  this  Arab  practice  of 
influencing  businesses  to  discriminate  are 
not  already  obvious  to  you,  please  read 
the  following  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  which  I  ask  permission 
to  include  with  this  statement.  This 
article  illustrates  how  easily  the  Arabs 
goals  have  been  accomplished  as  well  as 
how  increasingly  difficult  it  will  become 
to  thwart  their  efforts  unless  we  act  now. 

The  article  follows: 

Strange  Partnership 
The  controlling  shareholders  of  a  thriving 
Lebanese  business  called   Intra  Investment 
Co.,  are  a  curious  mix. 

The  tiny  sheikdom  of  Qater  is  a  share- 
holder. So  is  the  government  of  Lebanon. 
The  oil-rich  kingdom  of  Kuwait  Is  the  larg- 
est single  stockholder,  and  the  second  larg- 
est is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Now  in  its  ninth  year  of  ownership  in  In- 
tra, the  Agriculture  Department  has  a  man 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  this  $280  million 
company,  which  controls  55  subsidiaries. 
These  include  the  busy  Middle  East  Airlines, 
a  booming  shipyard  in  Marseilles  known  as 
La  Clotat,  and  a  spectacular  Beirut  gambling 
CELSino  at  the  edge  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
called  Casino  du  Liban. 

Intra  also  owns  real  estate  in  Geneva, 
parts  of  the  port  of  Beirut,  the  Lebanese  na- 
tional television  network,  the  largest  refrig- 
erated warehouses  in  the  Middle  East  and  a 
pair  of  banks  called  Almashrek  and  the  Bank 
of  Kuwait  and  the  Arab  World. 

Intra's  business  is  now  so  good  and  so 
widespread  that  Agriculture  finds  itself  in- 
volved in  affairs  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  farming  and  feeding. 

In  March,  Rep.  William  M.  Brodhead  (D- 
Mlch.)  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  asking  him  to  explain  why  the 
United  States  owns  a  piece  of  an  investment 
firm  that  boycotts  companies  doing  business 
with  Israel.  Broadhead  asked  Kissinger  if  it 
were  true  that  Intra  had  a  band  In  freezing 
out  a  group  of  boycotted  banks  from  a  26 
million  underwriting  for  Air  France  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

Broadhead  says  Kissinger  denied  any  U.S. 
role  in  a  boycott.  One  Agriculture  official 
with  close  ties  to  Intra  said  that  if  there  were 
a  boycott  Agriculture  would  never  know  it. 
He  called  Agriculture's  board  seat  "power- 
less .  .  .  We  never  get  Involved  in  anything 
to  do  with  management." 

Intra  senior  vice  president  Robert  Fast 
acknowledges  that  Intra  went  into  the  Air 
France  underwriting  with  reservations  about 
doing  business  with  Lazard  Freres,  a  French- 
American  investment  firm  that  has  done  a 
lot  of  business  vrtth  Israel. 

"We  did  not  demand  that  Lazard  be  kept 
off,"  Fast  told  Washington  Post  correspond- 
ent Jonathan  Randal  in  Beirut,  "but  we  said 
if  you  Invite  them  (as  co-managers)  then 
don't  Invite  us." 

Fast  insists  that  Intra  has  "no  choice" 
about  doing  business  with  blacklisted  banks, 
but  points  out  the  arbitrariness  of  the  boy- 
cott that  blacklists  Rothschilds  and  Lazard 
Freres  in  Paris  but  not  London.  Fast  also 
said  that  Intra  does  btislness  in  New  York 
with  Salomon  Brothers  and  with  Goldman 
Sachs,  whose  Gustave  Levy  Is  chairman  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

"We're  not  anti-Semitic,"  Fast  told  Ran- 
dal. "We  work  with  Jewish  banks,  but  not 
with  Jewish  banks  on  the  Arab  League  boy- 
cott list." 

Recently,  Agricultiu-e  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz  was  asked  by  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley 
(Cons.-R-N.Y.)  for  an  accounting  of  the 
scope  of  Intra's  affairs  and  of  U£.  Involve- 
ment In  those  affairs. 
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Agriculture  became  a  holder  of  Intra  shares 
nine  years  ago  when  Intra's  predecessor,  In- 
tra Bank,  went  banixupt,  leaving  its  assets 
to  Its  creditors.  The  creditors  Included  Agri- 
culture s  Commodity  Credit  Corp..  which  had 
been  oald  for  $22  million  worth  of  wheat  and 
butter  and  letters  of  credit  from  Intra  Bank. 

Originally,  Agriculture's  shares  amounted 
to  14  percent  of  Intra's  stock  but  were  re- 
duced to  half  that  six  years  ago  when  Agri- 
culture received  more  than  $11  million  from 
the  sale  of  the  Intra  Bank  building  in  New 
York  City. 

Buckley's  Interest  was  triggered  by  reports 
that  go  back  over  the  nine  years  of  U.S. 
participation,  to  1966,  when  Intra  went  bank- 
rupt. 

The  reports  Involve  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance, reappearance,  and  death  of  You- 
ssef  Beldas,  onetime  managing  director  of 
Intra  Bank.  They  involve  Marcel  Paul  Pran- 
cisl  once  manager  of  Intra's  gambling  casino 
and  identified  by  a  congressional  committee 
as  one  of  Europe's  leading  traffickers  in 
narcotics. 

Finally,  the  reports  Involve  fugitive  finan- 
cier Robert  L.  Vesco,  who  tried  four  years 
ago  to  buy  his  way  into  Intra  using  his  influ- 
ence at  the  Nixon  White  House. 

Documents  on  file  at  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment show  Vesco's  role  in  the  Intra  af- 
fair started  Nov.  16,  1971,  when  he  called  on 
the  American  embassy  In  Beirut,  to  dlscufls 
dealing  himself  Into  Intra.  A  month  later, 
two  of  Vesco's  associates  discussed  such  a 
deal  with  Agriculture  officials  here. 

The  terms  were  that  Vesco  would  make  a 
cash  loan  of  $20  million  to  Intra  that  Vesco 
could  convert  Into  Intra  stock  five  years 
later.  In  the  five-year  interim.  Vesco  would 
offer  the  management  expertise  of  his  Inter- 
national Controls  Corp.  to  help  guide  Intra. 

The  documents  show  that  Vesco  and  his 
associates  had  at  least  six  meetings  with  Ag- 
rlcultiire  officials  in  Beirut  and  Washington, 
In  which  they  urged  Agriculture  to  recom- 
mend that  the  rest  of  Intra's  directors  ac- 
cept Vesco's  offer. 

At  one  point  In  the  discussions,  a  cable 
from  the  agricultural  attache  In  Beirut  ask- 
ed for  Instructions  on  how  to  treat  Vesco 
"becaxise  of  alleged  White  House  Interests 
through  Ehrllchman." 

One  Agriculture  official  who  asked  to  re- 
main anonymous  said  White  House  domestic 
adviser  John  D.  Ehrllchman  never  pressured 
Agriculture  on  Vesco,  but  that  Vesco  and 
his  associates  Implied  that  the  White  House 
was  supporting  Vesco's  attempt  to  buy  bis 
way  Into  Intra. 

"They'd  always  be  a  half  hour  or  an  hour 
late  for  our  meetings,"  the  official  recalled. 
"Then  when  they  arrived  they'd  apologize 
for  the  delay  with  the  explanation  that 
they'd  run  overtime  in  their  meeting  with 
Ehrllchman." 

Just  after  It  was  reported  in  1972  that 
Vesco  was  under  Investigation  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  the  then 
Attorney  General.  John  N.  Mitchell,  cabled 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Lebanon  William  Buffum 
that  Mitchell  and  the  White  House  "had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of  Robert 
Vesco."  who  was  In  Beirut  to  seek  Buffum's 
help. 

But  Bufftun  refused  to  see  Vesco.  Ignoring 
Mitchell's  cable.  The  Intra  board  rejected 
Vesco's  offer,  partly  because  Intra  felt  It  did 
not  need  Vesco's  $20  million,  partly  because 
of  the  terms  that  would  have  been  so  favor- 
able to  Vesco.  and  partly  because  of  Vesco's 
growing  troubles  with  the  SEC. 

A  prominent  concern  of  Buckley's  Is  Intra's 
control  of  the  Casino  du  Llban  in  Beirut,  now 
one  of  the  three  biggest  casinos  in  the  world 
and  possibly  the  most  profitable. 

Agriculture  officials  who  have  served  either 
as  Intra  directors  in  Beirut  or  backstage 
directors  In  Washington  say  they  know  little 
of  the  casino.  One  official  says  only  that  the 
casino  has  a  good  floor  show,  which  he  aald 
he  aaw  once  during  a  trip  to  Beirut.  And 
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onetime  attache  WlUlam  Horbaly  said,  "We 
had  to  be  above  reproach  over  there  " 

No  one  in  Agriculture  with  any  Intra  ties 
said  he  recognized  the  name  Marcel  Paul 
PYanclsi.  A  report  In  "The  Heroin  Trail,"  a 
book  based  on  a  Pulltzer-Prlze  winning  series 
m  Newsday,  Identified  Franclsl  as  the  con- 
cessionaire who  once  ran  the  gaming  tables 
at  the  casino.  The  book  Identlfled  Franclsl 
as  a  drug  trafficker  and  said,  "He  Is  a  mil- 
lionaire many  times  over  ...  He  Is  also 
the  dominant  figure  of  the  French-Corslcan 
underworld  .  .  ." 

The  details  of  how  Franclsl  managed  his 
way  into  the  casino  may  have  died  almost 
eight  years  ago  with  Youssef  Beldas,  the  man 
who  was  managing  Intra  Bank  at  the  time 
of  its  collapse  nine  years  ago. 

When  the  bank  failed,  Beldas  disappeared. 
He  was  indicted  for  bank  fraud  in  Lebanon, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  where  Intra  held 
property  and  owed  sizable  sums  to  creditors. 
Beldas  reappeared  in  Brazil,  which  refused 
to  extradite  him  to  any  of  the  three  coun- 
tries. 

In  November,  1967,  Beldas  showed  up  In 
Switzerland  and  was  arrested  for  a  traffic 
violation.  He  was  driving  a  large  American 
car  with  New  Jersey  license  plates  and  was 
carrying  a  forged  Brazilian  passport.  Swiss 
police  discovered  the  passport  was  forged 
when  he  was  unable  to  reply  to  an  inter- 
preter speaking  Portuguese. 

At  the  time,  Beldas  was  carrying  $37,000 
In  cash  and  traveler's  checks,  plus  the  keys 
to  safe  deposit  boxes  In  several  European 
countries.  He  was  released  from  prison  on 
bail,  but  never  lived  to  go  to  trial.  One  report 
Is  that  he  died  of  cancer  In  a  Swiss  hospltsd, 
another  that  he  committed  suicide  in  a  Swiss 
hotel. 

Agriculture  officials  say  they  would  love  to 
extricate  themselves  from  Intra,  but  appar- 
ently there  is  no  easy  way  for  them  to  do  it. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  Agriculture  went 
so  far  as  to  advertise  In  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  Its  7  per  cent  share  In  Intra 
was  up  for  sale.  Four  bids  came  In,  one  from 
an  owner  of  a  supermarket  chain  In  Wichita, 
another  from  the  First  Arabian  Corp.,  a  third 
from  a  Lebanese  millionaire  named  Michel 
Elie  Doumet  and  the  fourth  from  a  Saudi 
named  S.  S.  Olayan  living  in  Beirut. 

Doumet  bid  $7.7  million,  Olayan  $10.2 
million.  The  other  two  made  no  firm  cash 
offers.  But  Agriculture  quietly  withdrew  Its 
offer,  never  bothering  to  answer  any  of  the 
bidders  for  Its  shares.  A  Washington  lawyer 
who  represented  Olayan  said  he  assumed 
that  one  of  the  other  controlling  stockhold- 
ers had  exercised  an  option  to  buy  out  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

One  of  the  key  factors  In  Agriculture's 
continued  holdings  In  Intra  Is  that  the  other 
major  stockholders,  Lebanon,  Kuwait  and 
Qatar,  have  first  refusal  rights  to  any  sell 
offer.  Last  year,  Lebanon  voiced  its  Intention 
to  exercise  that  right,  which  Is  the  reason 
Agriculture  never  seriously  considered  any 
of  the  four  outside  bids. 

But  Lebanon  then  quietly  let  Its  option 
expire.  Lebanon,  Kuwait  and  Qatar  appear 
content  to  let  things  stand  the  way  they  are. 
Not  only  In  the  Agriculture  Department  a 
solid  board  member,  but  Its  $10.2  million  In- 
vestment In  the  equivalent  of  an  interest- 
free  loan  of  at  least  the  same  size. 

The  Intra  Investment  Co.  today  Is  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  of  the  Middle  East, 
Profits  Jumped  to  more  than  $6  million  In 
1973,  then  more  than  doubled  a  year  ago 
to  $16  million. 

The  casino  went  from  a  $1  million  loss  In 
1970  to  a  $3  million  profit  last  year.  The 
shipyard  had  accumulated  losses  of  $16  mil- 
lion up  to  1972,  reported  a  profit  a  year  ago 
and  now  expects  earnings  of  $100  million  over 
the  next  four  years.  Among  the  things  that 
helped  the  shipyard  turn  the  corner  was  an 
order  from  Kuwait  for  four  large  tankers. 

The  plus  in  Intra's  pie  Is  Middle  East 
Airlines,  long  considered  one  of  the  world's 
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richest.  Its  fleet  of  Jetliners  is  paid  off.  Its 
routes  through  the  oil  rich  Middle  East  now 
make  Its  "load  factor"  the  highest  in  the 
world,  triggering  an  explosion  of  profits  that 
went  from  $2  million  In  1970  to  $12  million 
In  1973. 

So  well  off  Is  Intra  today  that  It  plans  to 
begin  paying  dividends  this  year,  which  is 
one  more  in  the  long  list  of  ironies  that  con- 
fronts the  Agriculture  Department. 

The  agreement  that  Agriculture  signed 
nine  years  ago  when  It  entered  the  Intra 
partnership  states  that  it  cannot  accept  any 
dividends  or  recover  any  more  than  Its  orig- 
inal claim  against  Intra  Bank.  So  any  divi- 
dends paid  to  Agriculture  will  go  right  back 
to  Intra  Investment  Co. 


THE   ARTS   AND   THE   HUMANITIES 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  June  26,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  an  opportunity 
to  Individuals  to  make  financial  contribu- 
tions, in  connection  with  their  income 
taxes,  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  the  humanities.  The  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  the  United  States  are  on  the 
brink  of  disaster  and  unless  drastic  action 
Is  taken  thousands  of  museums,  sym- 
phonies, and  community  theatrical 
groups  will  be  forced  to  shut  down. 

The  biU,  H.R.  8274,  seeks  to  utilize  the 
Federal  income  tax  returns  as  a  conduit 
to  substantially  increase  public  support 
to  both  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  space  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  returns  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  endowment  which 
would  be  made  in  addition  to  income 
tax  pajmients  and  in  lieu  of  refunds.  The 
funds  raised  by  the  checkoff  would  be 
used  for  direct  subsidies  of  institutions, 
organizations,  community  groups,  and 
artists,  and  not  for  administrative  costs 
of  the  national  endowments. 

According  to  a  recent  Harris  Poll  called 
Americans  and  the  Arts,  conducted  by 
the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts, 
a  checkoff  provision  such  as  this  could 
generate  more  than  $1  billion  an- 
nually for  the  cultural  community.  The 
poll  showed  that  64  percent  of  the  adult 
public  would  be  willing  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $5  a  year  for  support  of  the  arts 
and  cultural  facilities,  47  percent  would 
be  willing  to  pay  an  additional  $25  a  year 
while  36  percent  would  pay  an  additional 
$50.  Utilizing  these  statistics  and  project- 
ing them  over  80.7  million  taxpayers,  one 
could  reasonably  assume  that  $1,743,- 
120,000  would  be  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional endowments  should  this  legisla- 
tion be  enacted. 

During  the  past  few  years  numerous 
symphonies,  operas,  museums,  and  com- 
munity cultural  organizations  have  been 
forced  to  either  close  down  or  cut  back 
their  programs  because  of  dwindling 
revenues.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  of  life  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  that  revenues  from 
tickets,  royalties  or  related  services 
result  In  only  half  of  the  necessary 
expenditures.    Other   nations   such   as 
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England,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  even  the 
Soviet  Union  strongly  support  their  arts 
and  humanities  through  government  sub- 
sidies, while  our  Nation's  artists  continue 
to  scrounge  for  every  penny.  The  Federal 
Government  has  allocated  close  to  $140 
million  for  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  but  that  is  not 
enough,  not  at  a  time  when  close  to 
$1  billion  is  necessary. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  the  United 
States  which  boastfully  considers  itself 
the  center  of  Western  culture  has  per- 
mitted the  arts  and  humanities  to  de- 
teriorate to  the  point  where  each  day 
more  and  more  time  and  energy  is  de- 
voted not  to  the  development  of  the 
creative  potential  but  in  a  fight  for 
financial  survival. 

This  legislation  would  substantially 
increase  taxpayer  participation  in  the 
financing  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in- 
suring their  continued  growth,  vitality, 
and  strength  while  increasing  participa- 
tion and  enjoyment.  The  affects  of  this 
bill  would  be  felt  not  only  on  the  large 
institutions  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  but  on  the  small  community  gi'oups 
like  the  Phoenix  Theater.  Brooklyn's 
Project  Grow  and  artists  and  writers 
across  the  Nation. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
received  various  statements  from  Arts 
and  cultural  representatives  on  H.R. 
8247.  Since  these  persons  more  than  ade- 
quately describe  the  benefits  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  the  present  troubles  expe- 
rienced by  the  cultural  community,  I 
would  like  to  insert  their  comments  into 
the  Record  : 

Comments  by  Arts  and  Cultural  Repre- 
sentatives ON  H.R.  8274 
Congressman  Richmond's  Bill  to  enable 
taxpayers  to  use  their  tax  forms  for  making 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  rep- 
resents a  major  new  approach  that  not  only 
benefits  the  nation's  cultural  life  but  heralds 
the  unique  method  for  forging  a  closer  part- 
nership between  the  national  government 
and  the  Individual  citizen. 

If  the  Richmond  Bill  Is  enacted  the  tax 
payer  will  for  the  first  time  be  able  to  Indi- 
cate his  support  for  cultural  development  In 
our  country  in  a  most  direct  way.  The  theatre 
In  America  and  indeed  all  of  our  arts  wUl 
survive,  grow  and  benefits  most  people  only 
If  they  receive  the  support  of  Individuals  and 
government  at  all  levels. 

All  recent  surveys  Indicate  that  many  mU- 
Uohs  of  Americans  are  quite  wUllng  to  con- 
tribute more  and  strengthen  America's  role 
In  the  arts.  The  Richmond  BUI  give  them  a 
simple,  effective  vehicle  for  which  they  can 
express  their  support.  It  is  truly  an  Ingenious 
measure  encouraging  as  It  does  a  unique 
American  spirit  to  voluntarism  for  the  me- 
chanics of  government. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
g-ant  Its  speedy  approval— Theodore  Blkel, 
President,  Actors  Equity  Association. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Richmond  Bill  which 
portends  to  make  available  more  money  for 
the  arts.  However,  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the 
National  and  State  Agencies  set  up  for  giv- 
ing money  to  the  arts  on  a  matching  fund 
oasis  are  basically  discriminating  against 
Jazz  and  Black  cultural  organizations  that 
nave  no  tradition  or  facilities  for  raising 
money  other  than  to  receive  the  funds  that 
are  made  available  through  Federal  and  State 
Agencies.  This  legislation  hopefully  will  bo 
a  major  step  toward  alleviating  that  injus- 
tice—Oeorge  Weln,  President,  New  York  Jazz 
Repertory  Company. 
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I  join  other  members  of  New  York's  cul- 
tural community  in  lauding  Congressman 
Richmond's  Arts  and  Humanities  Bill  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  Intense  financial  dif- 
ficulties of  the  nation's  cultural  Institu- 
tions.—Thomas  Hovlng,  Director,  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art. 

The  Associated  Actors  and  Artistes  of 
America  and  all  of  its  affiliated  bodies  wish 
to  express  their  full  support  for  Congressman 
Richmond's  Bill.  Among  Its  values  is  the 
opportunity  It  gives  to  citizens  to  express 
In  terms  of  genuine  Interest  and  support 
their  concern  for  the  arts  and  humanities.  It 
will  also  give  the  Individual  patron  a  sense 
of  closeness  and  participation  In  those  cul- 
tural elements  that  make  the  greatest  contri- 
bution to  a  civilized  society. — Frederick 
O'Neal,  International  President,  Associated 
Actors  and  Artistes  of  America. 

As  President  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival,  one  of  the  oldest  non-profit  theaters 
m  the  United  States.  I  foresee  a  sorely  needed 
Increase  In  revenues  resulting  from  the  en- 
actment of  Congressman  Richmond's  pro- 
posal. 

It  should  prove  to  be  a  most  Important 
contribution  toward  encouraging  gifts  in 
support  of  the  Arts  and  establish  an  ever 
broadening  popular  base  for  the  National 
Endowment. 

I  strongly  urge  the  widest  support  for  this 
measure.-Joseph  Papp,  President,  New  York 
Shakespeare  Festival. 

Anything  that  will  get  more  money  into 
the  hands  of  the  arts  Institutions  Is  terrific. 
I  don't  see  how  this  could  fall  to  do  so  since 
it  creates  increased  vislbUlty  for  the  arts 
whUe  assuring  their  stabUity.— Harvey  Llch- 
tenstein.  Executive  Director,  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Music. 

It  will  channel  more  money  into  the  art 
world.  And  of  all  the  disadvantaged  people 
the  least  spoken  about  Is  the  artist.  The  fact 
Is  that  all  great  ages  of  art  history  have  been 
ages  where  the  artists  were  quite  heavily  sub- 
sidized. This  particular  legislation  wUl  help 
In  the  process  and  aU  of  us  will  be  assured 
of  a  better  life.— Alton  Tobey,  President, 
Artists  Equity  of  New  York. 

Congressman  Richmond  has  just  pre- 
sented a  BUI  which  could  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  arts.  Not  only  does  It  drama- 
tize the  simple  and  curiously  overlooked  fact 
that  the  arts  are  eligible  for  tax  deductible 
contributions  but  it  would  do  so  on  one  of 
the  most  carefully  read  documents  in  Amer- 
ica— the  income  tax  return. 

These  are  hard  times  for  everyone.  They 
are  particularly  hard  for  the  labor-intensive 
arts  which  are  paradoxically  In  greater  de- 
mand by  larger  audiences  and  yet  cannot 
produce  more  events  in  less  time  with  fewer 
people  to  escape  the  killing  effects  of  In- 
fiatlon. 

The  Richmond  BUI  could  go  a  long  way 
to  help  the  arts  through  one  of  the  Federal 
Government's  most  highly  regarded  agen- 
cies, the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  It 
would  do  so  through  tax  deductions  which 
have  traditionally  been  this  nation's  most 
significant  form  of  patronage  for  the  arts. — 
John  Hlghtower,  President,  Associated  Coun- 
cil of  the  Arts. 

I  strongly  favor  this  BUI  since  it  wUl  give 
an  opportiuilty  bo  all  Americans  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  enrichment  of  their  Uves 
and  especially  in  a  time  of  economic  crisis. 
The  arts  are  Indeed  a  part  of  everyday  Ufe 
which  affect  every  person  In  every  commu- 
nity be  it  through  community  theater,  work- 
shop, dance,  murals,  beautlflcatlon  of  neigh- 
borhood. They  are  a  common  denominator 
which  Improves  the  quaUty  of  life  of  all 
Americans. — Charlene  Victor,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Brooklyn  Arts  and  Culture  AssocU- 
tion. 

The  Associated  Actors  and  Artistes  of 
America  and  all  of  its  affiliated  bodies  wLsh 
to  express  their  full  support  for  Congress- 
man Richmond's  Bill.  Among  its  values  is 
the  opportunity  It  gives  to  citizens  to  express 
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in  terms  of  genuine  Interest  and  support 
their  concern  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 
It  wlU  also  give  the  individual  patron  a  sense 
of  closeness  and  participation  in  those  cul- 
tural elements  that  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  a  civilized  society. — Frederick 
O'Neal,  International  President,  Associated 
Actors  and  Artistes  of  America. 

Congressman  Richmond's  Bill  to  enable 
taxpayers  to  use  their  tax  forms  for  making 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  rep- 
resents a  major  new  approach  that  not  only 
benefits  the  nation's  cultural  life  but  heralds 
a  tmique  method  for  forging  a  closer  partner- 
ship between  the  national  government  and 
the  individual  citizen.  If  the  Richmond  BUI 
Is  enacted,  the  taxpayer  wUl  for  the  first  time 
be  able  to  Indicate  his  support  for  cultural 
development  in  our  country  in  a  most  direct 
way.  The  theatre  In  America  and,  indeed,  aU 
of  our  arts  wUl  survive,  grov  and  benefit 
more  people  only  if  they  receive  the  support 
of  Individuals  and  government  at  all  levels. 
All  recent  surveys  Indicate  that  many  mU- 
Uons  of  Americans  are  quite  willing  to  con- 
tribute more  to  strengthen  America's  role  In 
the  arts.  The  Richmond  Bill  gives  them  a 
simple  effective  vehicle  through  which  they 
can  express  their  support.  It  Is  truly  an 
Ingenious  measure,  encouraging  as  It  does 
the  unique  American  spirit  of  voluntarism 
through  the  mechanisms  of  government.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will  grant 
its  speedy  approval. — Theodore  BUcel,  Presi- 
dent. Actors'  Equity  Association. 

For  too  many  years,  performing  artists  In 
the  United  States  have  subsidized  the  arts  by 
working  for  substandard  salaries  and  under 
the  most  Insecure  conditions.  Meaningful 
public  financial  support  for  the  arts  Is  long 
overdue  In  the  United  States.  Congressman 
Richmond's  bUl  would  provide  the  means  for 
making  secure  the  financial  assistance  of  our 
prized  musical  arts  Institutions,  making  it 
possible  to  bring  to  millions  of  American  peo- 
ple, in  all  parts  of  the  U.S.,  the  best  per- 
formances of  symphony,  opera  and  ballet. — 
Irving  Segal,  Chairman.  International  Con- 
ference of  Symphony  and  Opera  Musicians. 

Congressman  Richmond's  bill  Is  an  Innova- 
tive provision  and  a  significant  first  step  In 
the  Importance  of  the  arts  in  this  country. 
It  would  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion?.l  Endowment  of  the  Arts  enormously. — 
Martin  Oppenhelmer,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  City  Center. 


FREEDOM    WEEK    AND    POLISH 
PLAY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
of  the  United  States  Bicentennial  cele- 
brations occun-ing  throughout  our  coun- 
try this  year  and  next,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  one  particular  celebration 
which  occurred  just  l?st  week  in  my  city 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  refer  specifically  to 
"Freedom  Week,"  7  days  of  commemora- 
tive happenings  organized  by  the  office 
of  the  city  representative.  It  ran  from 
June  27  to  July  4,  1975. 

Throughout  the  we;k  there  were  pa- 
rades with  the  Colonial  Fife  &  Drum 
Corps,  militia  musters,  plays,  puppet 
shows,  other  children's  activities,  and 
candlelight  guided  tours  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  complex. 

On  Sunday,  June  29,  a  horseman  from 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  completed  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  famous  ride  made  by  a  tav- 
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ern  owner  named  Capt.  James  Jack  in 
1775.  He  rode  the  610  miles  on  horseback 
from  Charlotte  to  Philadelphia  to  deliver 
the  Mecklenbiu-g  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Mecklenburg  Resolves 
to  the  North  Carolina  delegation  at  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  These  documents  were 
the  first  explicit  written  desires  for  in- 
dependence presented  by  the  colonists  to 
their  representatives.  They  preceded  the 
United  States  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  13  months. 

The  culmination  of  "Freedom  Week" 
involved  the  traditional  Independence 
Day  ceremonies,  along  with  a  few  spe- 
cial events.  These  special  events  included 
the  Festival  of  Fountains  parade,  the 
showing  of  the  Budweiser  Clydesdale 
horses,  the  presentation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Freedom  Medal  to  entertainer  Bob 
Hope,  and  the  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  by  singer-actor 
Joel  Grey.  All  of  these  events  took  place 
on  July  4  in  front  of  Independence  Hall. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  on  July  1,  1975, 
the  Copernicus  Society  of  America  spon- 
sored the  premiere  of  a  musical  drama 
based  on  the  life  of  General  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko.  The  play  is  entitled  "Thad: 
Polish,  Yankee  Warrior."  It  honors  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  Polish  heroes  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  literary  work  which 
serves  as  a  testimony  to  a  great  man  and 
a  great  fighter  for  freedom: 

"Thad:  Polish,  Yankee  Warrior."  a  musical 
drama  based  on  the  life  of  General  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko.  premiered  during  Freedom 
Week  at  the  Visitors  Center,  3rd  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  on 
Tuesday,  July  1,  1975. 

Written  by  Prank  M.  Dlneen,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Actors'  Theatre  the  play  runs  40 
minutes  and  is  available  free  to  public  and 
parochial  schools.  The  cast  Includes:  Don 
Shannon,  playing  "Thad,"  Maris  Clement, 
Bob  LaMarra,  Jim  Roberts  and  Ken  Becker. 

The  play  describes  Koscluszko's  arrival  In 
America  In  1776.  As  Colonel  of  Engineers  In 
the  Continental  Army,  he  contributed  to  the 
victory  over  British  General  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga.  He  also  designed  the  defensive 
units  at  West  Point.  In  1783,  he  was  made 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Continental  Army. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Polish 
Patriot  lived  in  a  house  at  3rd  and  Pine 
Streets,  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  now  being 
renovated  as  a  national  memorial.  He  was 
often  visited  there  by  his  good  friends, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

Free  to  the  public,  "Thad"  Is  sponsored  by 
The  Copernicus  Society  of  America  and  as  a 
corporate  cultural  project  of  Mrs.  Paul's 
Kitchens.  Edward  J.  Plszek  Is  executive  pro- 
ducer and  John  Wydra  Is  the  producer  of 
the  show. 


PRESIDENT  SENGHOR  SPEAKS  OP 
THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  BLACK 
EXPERIENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NXW   TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Amer- 
ican blacks,  the  search  for  the  roots  of 
their  Idaitity  has  carried  them  from  the 
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South  to  the  African  Continent  tc  the 
particular  circimastances  of  their  own  in- 
dividual heritage.  This  process  of  increas- 
ing awareness  is  a  subtle  and  gradual  one, 
a  process  of  combining  southern,  African, 
and  individual  elements  to  forge  a 
uniquely  American,  black  sensibility. 

A  recent  and  distinguished  visitor  to 
the  United  States,  I»resident  Leopold 
Sedar  Senghor  of  Senegal,  commented 
eloquently  on  this  transformation  in  a 
speech  he  delivered  at  Morehouse  Col- 
lege in  Atlanta.  I  believe  his  observa- 
tions are  provocative  and  insightful,  and 
I  therefore  call  the  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  Retden  to  the  Roots 

I  shall  not  hide  my  emotion.  Morehouse 
College.  Atlanta,  Georgia!  For  about  forty 
years,  those  names  have  held  more  than 
geographical  significance  for  me:  names  of 
fiesh  and  blood,  but  especially  names  of 
soul.  They  are  linked  with  the  struggles 
waged  back  in  the  thirties.  In  Paris,  In  the 
heart  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  by  a  handful 
of  West  Indian  and  African  students,  firmly 
intent  on  proclaiming  their  Negritude — their 
Blackness,  as  you  would  say — but,  above  all 
else.  Intent  on  assuming  it  by  living  it. 

Before  continuing,  however,  I  should  like 
to  thank  the  President  and  the  officials  of 
Morehouse  College,  without  forgetting  my 
friend.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Jones,  honorary  Consul 
of  Senegal  in  Atlanta. 

By  conferring  on  me  an  honorary  doc- 
torate, you  are  returning  to  the  roots  of 
Negro-African  civilization,  to  that  civiliza- 
tion of  exchange  and  shared  emotion,  which 
was  Indeed  the  generator  of  the  world.  In 
fact,  as  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardln  wrote, 
"Prom  Homo  habllls  to  Homo  sapiens,  Africa 
was  the  fountalnhead  of  human  progress." 

To  return  to  Atlanta  and  to  Morehoiise 
College,  It  was  during  the  thirties  that  my 
old  friend.  Professor  Mercer  Cook,  who  taught 
French  at  Atlanta  University,  also  at  Spel- 
man  and  Morehouse,  began  to  talk  to  me 
about  your  city  and  Georgia.  And  I  became  a 
regular  reader  of  Opportunity  magazine,  and 
the  name  of  Morehouse  College  became 
familiar  to  me.  Not  only  the  name,  but  the 
reality  els  reflected  by  such  eminent  figures 
as  John  Hope  and  Benjamin  Griffith  Brawley, 
among  others,  and  further  along,  the  charm 
of  the  "deep  South". 

Since  those  fruitful  years  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  I  have  never  stopped  following  the 
evolution  of  American  life,  particularly,  the 
life  of  Black  Americans.  I  noted,  during  the 
memorable  campaigns  of  Martin  Luther 
King — one  more  Atlanta  name! — the  Blacks 
were  returning  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
more  numerous  each  year.  "Carry  me  back", 
I,  too,  formerly  learned  to  sing  as  a  prophetic 
chant.  It  could  not  be  by  accident  that  the 
prophecy  Is  now  being  fulfilled. 

At  first,  one  gave  the  phenomenon  a  mate- 
rialistic, almost  a  mechanistic  explanation: 
the  South  Is  being  industrialized.  To  be  sure, 
It  is  necesssiry  to  live,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  "animal  needs"  Is  man's  first  aspiration, 
his  first  requirement.  But  those  needs  are 
quickly  satisfied  in  the  United  States  and, 
as  Marx  has  said,  It  Is  after  those  primordial 
exigencies  have  found  their  solution,  and 
only  then,  that  man  can  Indulge  in  his 
"generic  activity",  which  Is  to  create  works 
of  beauty. 

The  return  of  Blacks  to  the  South  first 
struck  me,  as  being  a  return  to  the  father- 
land. If  not  to  one's  native  land,  but  espe- 
cially toward  a  chosen  land,  where  the  living 
is  good:  because  the  climate  is  gentle  and 
the  soil  more  generous,  but  also,  In  short,  on 
account  of  the  people.  The  advances  toward 
Integration,  here,  attest  to  this,  while.  In  the 
North,  race  riots  multiply.  I  speak  on  the 
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testimony  of  Negro-Africans  living  in  Amer- 
ica, and  whom  I  know  well. 

Once  again,  this  Is  no  accident.  In  fact. 
In  the  South,  the  osmosis  between  ethnic 
groups  had  been  realized,  despite  appear- 
ances, more  rapidly,  more  deeply,  favored 
moreover  by  the  climate  and  life  In  common, 
but  also.  In  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  South 
was  peopled  by  a  more  Mediterranean  white 
population.  As  Indicated,  in  many  words,  the 
soutnern  writers,  the  Blacks,  living  close  to 
the  Whites,  have  Influenced  them  in  their 
way  of  life.  In  their  style,  and  they  have  also 
influenced  them — morally. 

One  of  my  hobbles  Is  to  translate  Into 
French,  authors  who  write  In  English,  espe- 
cially poets,  preferably  those  of  Celtic  origin. 
Thus,  during  recent  years,  I  have  translated, 
among  others,  William  Faulkner  and  T.  S. 
Eliot.  What  has  impressed  me  has  been  to 
find,  in  both  of  these  Southerners,  a  certain 
style,  especially  the  Negro  rhythm,  made  up 
of  asymmetrical  parallelisms,  with  its  contra 
tempo  and  syncopation,  in  short.  Its  repeti- 
tions that  do  not  say  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  Negro  style,  but  also  Negro  virtues. 
Sterling  Brown  and  Irving  Howe  have  shown 
this  in  their  studies  on  Faulkner.  The  more 
he  advanced  in  his  life  and  works,  the  more 
William  Faulkner  discovered  the  Negro  vir- 
tues: work — the  French  also  say  "work  like 
a  Negro" — endurance,  fidelity,  and  dignity. 
These  virtues  are  found,  symbiotically,  in  the 
character  of  Lucas  Beauchamp  in  Intruder 
in  the  Dust.  Better  still,  in  his  speech  accept- 
ing the  Nobel  Prize,  Faulkner  praises  some 
of  these  Negro  virtues.  Speaking  of  man,  he 
affirms:  "He  Is  immortal,  not  because  he 
alone  among  creatures  has  an  inexhaustible 
voice,  but  because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit 
capable  of  compassion  and  sacrifice  and  en- 
durance." So,  forcefully,  the  climate  of  the 
South  acts  on  Its  children  of  all  colors. 

It  Is  to  breathe  that  physical  and  moral 
climate,  to  be  warmed  by  it  and  to  create, 
that  so  many  Southerners,  especially  the  In- 
tellectuals, return  to  the  deep  South.  More- 
house College  Is  the  best  evidence  of  this. 
In  this  connection,  there  is  significance  In 
the  large  number  of  Black  graduates  who 
leave  the  great  imiversitles  of  the  North  to 
come  and  teach  In  Black  institutions,  less 
prestigious,  but  located  in  the  South. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  return  bears  wit- 
ness, first  of  all,  to  the  attachment  to  this 
soil,  to  this  atmosphere  of  the  South,  humid 
and  warm:  tropical,  like  that  of  Mother 
Africa.  Although  the  struggle  for  equality 
and  integration  has  not  yet  ended,  or  be- 
cause of  that  very  fact,  the  return  also  at- 
tests to  a  certain  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  white  Southerners  to  understand  their 
darker  brother,  precisely  because  they  are 
from  the  South  and  spiritually  relatives.  But 
above  all,  this  return  bespeaks  the  confidence 
of  the  Black  man  In  the  virtues  of  Negritude. 

Were  you  to  ask  me,  "What  Is  that  French 
word:  Negritude?",  I  would  answer:  "It  Is 
your  Blackness".  It  was  your  thinkers,  your 
writers  and  your  artists  of  the  Negro  Re- 
naissance, back  in  the  thirties,  who  Inspired 
us  to  return  to  the  roots,  on  the  black  con- 
tinent, to  un-vell  our  truth  there — like 
a-Iethela  of  the  ancient  Greeks — and  dis- 
cover the  Negro-African  values.  I  refer  to  the 
gift  of  being  thrilled  by  imagery  and.  con- 
sequently the  vision  In  depth  of  the  world, 
but  also  the  gift  of  rhythm,  which  Informs 
a  new  order:  finally  the  gift  of  communion, 
which  goes  as  far  as  Identification  and  which, 
through  the  grass,  the  cow  or  the  moon, 
unites  us  with  God:  to  create  a  truer  world, 
because  it  will  be  better  and  more  beautiful, 
I  mean,  more  adjusted  to  our  human  nature. 
In  my  native  tongue,  Serer,  Jag  means,  at 
the  same  time,  "adjusted",  "beautiful"  and 
"good". 

It  is  these  virtues,  and  many  others — for 
I  have  not  exhausted  the  list — that  you  come 
to  seek  In  the  South,  and  that  prove  th» 
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existence  of  Negro  humanism:  to  make  them 
bear  fruit  within  and  for  the  benefit  of 
American  society.  Indeed,  if  the  Blacks  are 
still  fighting  for  equality,  I  get  the  Impres- 
sion from  reading  your  authors,  that  they 
are  struggling  less  for  integration  than  for 
the  affirmation  of  their  ethnic  self.  What 
they  are  seeking  Is  primarily  the  discovery 
of  their  Identity.  Nothing  is  more  revealing 
than  the  evolution  of  the  young  Negro  Amer- 
ican poetry,  which  I  read,  moreover,  much 
less  easUy  than  I  read  Langston  Hughes, 
Countee  CuUen  and  their  emulators.  Less 
easily  because  It  is  more  American— which 
makes  me  understand  It  less  readily— al- 
though it  is  more  Negro. 

Back  in  the  sixties.  It  was  what  I  would 
call  the  "poetry  of  Black  Power":  a  poetry 
of  resentment,  highly  politicized,  burning 
with  "antlraclst  racism",  to  quote  Sartre. 
Now  the  trend  is  toward  a  more  poetic 
poetry  I  mean  more  creative,  In  which  the 
Neero  American  Is  less  concerned  with  the 
Other  than  with  himself,  lest  concerned 
with  defying  or  destroying  the  Other  than 
with  discovering  himself,  creating  himself 
and  expressing  himself  as  a  Black  Man.  And 
m  singing,  as  a  black  man,  for  black  men.  In  a 
Negro  stvle,  the  universal,  eternal  themes  of 
love,  of  solitude,  alienation,  death,  but  also 
of  hope.  WhUe  awaiting  brotherhood  is  a 
real,  essentially  cultural  Integration,  the 
Blacks  will  bring— more  exactly,  will  reveal— 
their  contribution  to  Amerlcanlte.  An  Ameri- 
canity  that  is  stUl  to  be  forged  for  It  to 
become  truly  American,  that  is  to  say  a  sym- 
biosis of  complementary  contributions,  with 
the  Black  contribution  not  the  least  fruitful, 
quite  the  contrary. 

So  It  Is  that  the  young  Negro  American 
literature  moves  significantly  forward,  to- 
ward its  sister:  Negro  African  literature. 
Significantly,  because  the  return  of  which  I 
spoke,  a  few  moments  ago.  Is  not  only  to  the 
deep  South,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  Mother 
Africa.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  African 
Studies  Centers,  which  become  more  numer-. 
ous  each  year  in  American  universities. 

That  is  where  I  should  like  to  conclude, 
beginning  by  noting  that  this  double  return 
of  the  young  Negro  American  poetry  Is  also 
a  return  to  the  themes  of  the  Negro  Renais- 
sance. "What  is  Africa  to  me?"  With  those 
words,  Countee  Cullen  began  his  famous 
poem:  "Heritage".  But  today,  for  the  young 
generation,  Africa  Is  no  longer  a  far  away, 
romantic  place.  It  Is  a  continent  nearby, 
which  soon  will  be  but  three  hours  distant 
by  plane,  a  continent  known  physically,  in- 
tellectually and,  above  aU,  spiritually.  By  its 
art. 

For  since  Negro  art  conquered  the  world, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  It 
has  transformed  that  world.  One  neither 
paints  nor  sculpts  as  one  used  to,  before: 
one  neither  sings  nor  dances  as  one  used  to. 
before;  soon  one  will  no  longer  walk,  cry 
nor  laugh,  because  one  win  no  longer  feel 
as  one  used  to,  before.  All  that,  thanks  to 
the  virtues  of  Negritude,  which,  in  certain 
fields,  will  have  borrowed  the  road  and  the 
voice  of  America. 


AMERICAN  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS 
IGNORE  SOVIET  PERSECUTIONS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  OEOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  expects  religious  leaders  to 
be  men  of  principle,  strong  in  faith  and 
wedded  to  truth.  One  expects  them  to 
exert  moral  leadership  based  upon  these 
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qualities.  We  who  still  enjoy  religious 
freedom  are  perhaps  less  aware  of  how 
little  moral  leadership  they  actually 
manifest.  A  Rumanian  Christian,  Ser- 
giu  Grossu,  has  recently  had  his  book. 
"The  Church  in  Today's  Catacombs," 
published  by  Arlington  House.  This  book 
lets  us  see  what  Western  religious  leaders 
look  like  to  persecuted  believers  suffer- 
ing under  communism.  Simply  in  order 
to  worship  God,  they  must  resist  every 
pressure  of  a  merciless  totalitarian  state 
which  permits  no  rival  loyalties,  even  to 
God.  Yet,  as  they  look  to  the  West,  they 
see  ministers,  priests,  rabbis,  and  reli- 
gious of&cials  of  high  rank  toadying  to 
the  K.G.B.  officials  disguised  as  church- 
men who  Moscow  sends  among  them. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Grossu's  book  appeared 
in  "The  Review  of  the  News"  on  June 

4: 

The  suicidal  compulsion  of  the  West  was 
poignantly  illustrated  recently  when  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America  honored  a 
group  of  visiting  Communist  functionaries, 
one  of  whom  proclaimed  that  "no  one  Is  de- 
nied his  rellgioias  rights"  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Accounting  to  a  New  York  Times  story, 
not  a  single  rabbi  vigorously  protested  this 
outrageous  lie  by  Metropolitan  Filaret,  a 
high-ranking  official  In  the  state-controlled 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Finding  his  audi- 
ence willing  to  suffer  a  general  fabrication, 
the  metropolitan  utter  a  more  specific,  thus 
claiming  "our  Jewish  brethren"  also  enjoy 
religious  freedom  In  the  U.S.S Jl. 

More  distressing  than  the  polite  acquies- 
cence by  the  rabbis  In  the  metropolitan's 
deceit  was  the  initial  decision  to  provide 
Kremlin  propagandists  with  a  respected  po- 
dium from  which  to  spew  beguiling  false- 
hoods. The  meeting,  combined  with  the  rab- 
bis apparent  silence,  can  serve  only  to  con- 
fuse the  American  public  about  the  brutal 
Communist  campaign  against  religion  and 
to  demoralize  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
persecuted  and  tortured  for  their  faith  in 
God. 

To  believe  that  the  rabbis  are  ignorant 
of  Communist  infiltration  and  subversion  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  and  other  established 
churches  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  to  denigrate  their 
intellectual  ctirioslty.  There  Is  an  abundance 
of  readily  available  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  K.G3.  controls  the  organized  church 
hierarchy  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Orthodox 
leaders,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"give  sermon  endorsing  or  praising  social 
and  economic  policies,  and  they  have  defend- 
ed the  Soviet  government  against  accusa- 
tions from  abroad  of  suppression  of  religion 
and  of  clvU  rights."  According  to  the  Times 
those  accusations  are  true.  "Under  Nlkita  S. 
Khruschev  the  campaign  against  the  church 
was  particularly  severe,  with  up  to  10.000 
Orthodox  churches  reported  closed."  And 
today.  "In  areas  of  traditional  religious 
strength,  congregations  are  pressed  to  close." 
Aside  from  persecution,  surely  the  rabbis 
do  not  believe  that  the  Kremlin  allows  true 
men  of  God  to  travel  Into  the  Free  World. 
Just  a  month  before  the  meeting  with  the 
Soviet  apologists,  a  Baptist  leader  in  Moscow 
was  condemned  for  his  religious  beliefs  to 
five  years  in  prison  and  another  five  years  in 
exile.  The  New  York  Times  carried  that  story, 
too. 

The  decision  of  the  rabbis  to  honor  Soviet 
propagandists  camoufiaged  In  religious  garb 
appears  to  be  another  example  of  what  the 
persecuted  themselves  perceive  as  the  moral 
cowardice  that  afflicts  much  of  the  leader- 
ship of  organized  religion  in  the  Free  World. 
"While  the  church  of  the  free  world  accepts 
compromise  and  continues  to  sleep,  satisfied 
with  Its  moral  lethargy.  It  obtuseness  and 
unforgiveable  silence  toward  the  believers 
who  suffer  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
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tains,  the  Church  of  Silence  continues  to 
live,  to  fight  atheism  and  to  testify  to  Christ, 
despite  persecution  and  the  daily  threat  of 
police,  despite  the  assault  of  Red  propaganda 
against  the  spiritual  resistance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  despite  prisons  and  hard-labor 
caimps." 

That  harsh  condemnation  comes  from 
Serglu  Grossu,  a  religious  refugee  from 
Romania  and  editor  of  this  new  book,  The 
Church.  In  Today's  Catacombs.  His  book  com- 
bines documentation  of  religious  persecution 
and  miracles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  along 
with  evidence  of  Western  collaboration  with 
the  enemies  of  religion. 

Probably  the  most  notorious  of  these  col- 
laborators Is  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
a  radical  Left  organization.  Grossu  repeats  the 
less-than-secret  fact  that,  as  general  secre- 
tary of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Eu- 
gene Carson  Blake  "never  ceased  to  minimize 
the  persecutions"  of  religious  believers  In 
Communist  countries,  claiming  that  "any 
possible  intervention  on  his  part  would  only 
make  matters  worse."  One  of  Grossu's  con- 
tributors adds  that  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  offered  "not  a  word  of  support  for 
the  17.000  Lithuanian  Catholics  who  have 
Just  made  known  their  suffering  and  despair 
In  a  public  appeal.  Not  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  millions  of  Protestants.  Bap- 
tists. Unitarians.  Orthodox.  Moslems,  and 
Jews  from  suffering,  secret,  persecuted 
churches  and  religions." 

Contrary  to  the  World  Council's  conten- 
tion, the  persecuted  themselves  cry  out  in 
anguish  for  vocal  Western  support.  In  June 
of  1972.  for  example,  a  group  of  Russian  be- 
lievers sent  a  letter  to  the  United  Nations 
asking  the  Free  World  governments  to  urge 
the  Soviet  regime  to  permit  parents  to  in- 
struct their  children  In  religious  principles, 
and  to  help  "obtain  freedom  for  those  who 
have  been  been  locked  up  In  prisons,  con- 
centration camps,  or  'special  psychiatric 
asylums'  for  declaring  the  word  of  "God." 

There  was  not  a  word  of  support  for  the 
religious,  but  plenty  of  backing  for  their 
enemies.  According  to  Bishop  Monrad  Norde- 
val,  president  of  The  Mission  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  In 
1970  set  aside  $200,000  to  subsidize  Marxist 
revolutionaries.  The  World  Council,  It  seems. 
Interferes  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  our  allies, 
never  our  foes,  a  practice  of  recent  Admin- 
istrations In  Washington  as  well.  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger, 
for  example,  oppose  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment because  It  ties  expanded  East-West 
trade  to  increased  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  White  House  does  attempt  to 
meddle  in  the  domestic  policies  of  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  and  has  considered 
legislation  to  reimpose  the  American  em- 
bargo on  Rhodeslan  goods.  The  ViThite 
House  objects  to  the  racial  policies  of  those 
two  countries  but  leaves  unmentloned  the 
fact  that  the  Kremlin  has  wiped  out  entire 
racial  minorities  and  periodically  unleashes 
pogroms  against  non -Russian  nationalities  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  An  Indication  of  the  rela- 
tive discrimination  in  white-ruled  Africa  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  that  blacks  are  trying  to 
get  Into  the  former  while  people  are  trying  to 
flee  the  latter. 

The  Blake-Ford  contention  that  Western 
action  only  increases  Communist  repression 
contradicts  recent  history.  Long  before  the 
Jackson  Amendment  was  considered  by  Con- 
gress, the  Kremlin  tightened  its  thvimb 
screws  on  both  religious  and  political  dissent, 
convinced  that  the  West  doer  not  care  about 
the  fate  of  Conmiunlsm's  victims.  As  East- 
West  trade  has  Increased,  so  have  arrests  of 
dissidents  In  the  Soviet  Union.  More  and 
more  protesters  and  believers  are  being  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  or  secretly  incarcerated 
in  K.GJ3.  Insane  asylums  where  doctors.  In 
Nazi  emulation,  perform  biological  experi- 
ments on  their  "patients." 
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According  to  excerpts  from  an  under- 
ground publication,  printed  in  the  Qrossu 
book,  "II  they  do  not  give  in  and  renounce 
their  convictions,  the  doctors  subject  them 
to  physical  torture,  Injecting  them  with  huge 
doses  of  amlnasine  and  sulphasine,  which 
cause  depressive  shock.  .  .  .  Sulphasine  raises 
one's  temp>erature  to  40  degrees  centigrade 
[104  degrees  Fahrenheit]  and  causes  extreme 
weakening,  articular  rheiunatism,  violent 
headaches,  and  pain  In  the  places  where  the 
Injections  are  given.  .  .  .  Intramuscular  in- 
jections of  amlnasine  prevent  the  sulphasine 
from  dissolving  and  cause  very  painful  ab- 
scesses  that  must  be  surgically  lanced."  One 
victim  was  crushed  under  a  pUe  of  other  peo- 
ple until  his  abdominal  muscles  gave  way 
and  he  excreted  In  his  clothes.  When  he  re- 
fused to  eat  his  own  excrement,  his  tor- 
mentors "pounded  his  head  on  the  floor  and 
against  the  wall,  they  dragged  him  across 
the  floor  by  his  feet  until  the  blood  started 
to  pour  from  his  mouth.  Finally,  he  gave  in 
to  their  demands.  .  .  ." 

But  despite  almost  sixty  years  of  frenetic 
and  horrendous  persecution,  the  Communists 
have  failed  to  uproot  religious  convictions. 
Pravda  has  even  acknowledged  "a  notable 
Increase"  in  religious  Interest  of  young  peo- 
ple. Atrocities  cannot  overwhelm  the  miracu- 
lous. As  evidence,  Groseu's  book  relates  the 
story  of  nuns  in  the  gulag  who  refiised  to 
sign  a  false  confession.  The  commandant,  "in 
blazing  fury,  released  the  dogs.  Bjirking  fero- 
ciously, they  bolted  toward  the  sisters,  who 
continued  to  sing.  The  prisoners  were  frozen 
In  terror.  Suddenly  the  animals,  six  feet  away 
and  set  to  attack,  stopped  and  quietly  lay 
down  on  the  snow  like  sheep." 

Pilled  with  hate  for  religion  because  It 
Insists  there  is  a  higher  law  than  human  dic- 
tation, the  Communists  grind  believers  un- 
der their  heels.  And  Western  churchmen  lick 
the  blood  from  those  boots. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  COOPERATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^^^AT^VES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  much  congres- 
sional gnashing  of  teeth  over  the  use  of 
the  veto  by  President  Ford.  There  have 
even  been  some  silly  suggestions  that, 
for  nonelected  Presidents,  the  require- 
ment for  overriding  a  veto  be  changed 
from  two-thirds  to  60  percent.  Cooler 
heads  will,  I  am  sure,  prevent  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  scheme. 

It  is  true  that  President  Ford  Is  our 
first  nonelected  President.  But  that  does 
not  make  him  any  less  of  a  President. 
President  Ford  is  as  much  of  a  President 
as  John  Kennedy,  Harry  Truman, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Dwlght  Eisenhower, 
or  any  of  his  predecessors,  with  the  same 
constitutional  powers — no  more  and  no 
less. 

I  can  understand  that  some  In  the 
majority  party  are  frustrated  by  their 
Inability  to  override  Presidential  vetoes. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  here.  It  is  especially  hard  to  get 
two-thirds  for  programs  of  limited 
merit,  but  almost  unlimited  cost. 

But,  I  am  frustrated  too.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  support  much  of  what  this 
House  has  attempted,  to  accomplish  this 
year,  mainly  because  the  majority  has 
refused  to  deal,  not  only  with  the  White 
House,  but  even  with  the  minority  Mem- 
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bers  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Instead  of  changing  the  requirements  to 
override  a  veto,  perhaps  we  should  leg- 
islate against  the  arrogance  of  a  tyran- 
nical majority. 

Now  that  the  President  has  proved  his 
ability  to  make  vetoes  of  extravagent 
programs  stick,  the  country  really  needs 
a  constructive,  cooperative  spirit  at  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  We  need 
teamwork.  We  do  not  need  a  change  in 
the  rules,  or  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  need  a  change  in  attitude. 

The  minority  is  anxious  to  cooperate. 
The  minority  leader  has  repeatedly  asked 
for,  and  offered  cooperation,  conciliation, 
and  compromise.  We  are,  as  a  group, 
willing,  even  determined,  to  support  ve- 
toes of  wasteful  or  ineffective  programs, 
but  we  would  much  rather  be  restored 
from  our  condition  of  second-class 
citizenship  in  the  Congress  to  one  of  full 
partnership.  We  do  not  expect  to  domi- 
nate the  legislative  process,  but  we  are 
tired  of  being  left  out  completely. 

If  the  Congress  and  majority  persists 
in  its  "my  way  or  nothing"  attitude,  the 
country  is  likely  to  get  nothing.  But,  if 
the  Democrat  Congress  will  disabuse  it- 
self of  its  delusions  about  a  1974  "man- 
date" and  begin  working  cooperatively 
on  thoughtful  programs  for  1976,  the 
people  will  be  rewarded  by  good  legis- 
lation. 

There  were  some  encouraging  signs 
last  week.  The  unemployment  bill,  the 
debt  ceiling  bill,  and  the  housing  bill  all 
were  examples  of  cooperation,  both 
within  the  Congress  and  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  I  fervently 
hope  that  this  timid  beginning  will  blos- 
som into  a  real  spirit  of  cooperation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  TO 
TEACHERS 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  extend  unem- 
plo3mient  insurance  protection  to  teach- 
ers and  other  employees  of  educational 
institutions.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Congressman  James  Corman  of  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
in  introducing  this  biU. 

Under  my  biU,  teachers  would  be  en- 
titled to  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits identical  to  that  provided  other 
workers,  with  one  important  exception. 
A  professional  employee  of  an  education- 
al institution  would  not  be  entitled  to 
collect  unemployment  insurance  during 
the  period  between  academic  terms  if  he 
or  she  has  a  contract  for  the  subsequent 
academic  term.  This  prohibition  was  also 
included  in  the  1970  law  that  extended 
coverage  to  college  teachers. 

A  Federal  law  enacted  in  1970  required 
the  States  to  extend  imemployment  in- 
surance coverage  to  college  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Existing  law  allows  States  the 
option  to  cover  elementary  and  second- 
ary level  teachers  as  well  as  other  State 
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and  local  government  employees;  how- 
ever, only  eight  States  have  elected  to 
extend  coverage  to  elementary  and  high 
school  employees. 

In  response  to  the  extraordinarily 
high  unemployment  i-ates  the  Nation  was 
experiencing,  Congress  enacted  in  De- 
cember of  last  year  the  temporary  spe- 
cial imemployment  assistance  program 
which  extended  limited  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  to  unemployed 
teachers  and  other  workers  not  covered 
under  the  permanent  unemployment  in- 
surance program.  Last  month  Congress 
passed  a  bill  extending  this  temporary 
program  through  1976  and  increasing 
maximum  benefits  from  26  to  39  weeks. 
Under  current  law,  workers  protected  by 
the  permanent  unemployment  insurance 
program,  can  receive  up  to  65  weeks  of 
benefits. 

There  is  no  reason  why  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers  and  other 
school  employees,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
tection that  is  provided  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation's  wage  and  salary  workers, 
including  college  employees.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  simply  ex- 
tend to  elementary  and  high  school  em- 
ployees the  same  protection  that  is  pro- 
vided other  covered  workers  in  each 
State.  An  employed  teacher  would  have 
the  security  of  unemployment  insurance. 
Teachers  who  become  unemployed  would 
be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  available 
to  other  jobless  workers,  provided  he  or 
she  meets  the  State  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation 
Subcommittee  will  begin  hearings  on 
proposed  changes  in  the  unemployment 
insurance  program  on  July  15.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  today  so  that  the  wit- 
nesses who  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee will  have  a  chance  to  comment  on 
its  provisions  and  provide  the  subcom- 
mittee with  any  recommendations  they 
might  have  regarding  the  long  overdue 
extension  of  unemployment  insurance 
protection  to  teachers. 


VASSAR,  MICH.,  HOUSE  NAMED 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  entered  the  R.  C.  Burtls 
House,  located  in  Vassar,  Mich.,  Into  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  This 
historic  structure  is  unique  in  several  re- 
spects and  I  would  like  to  share  its  story 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Burtls  was  bom  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  in  1824  and  emigrated  to  Vas- 
sar in  1857,  trained  in  the  shoemaking 
trade,  Mr.  Burtls  eventually  opened  a 
chain  of  general  stores  selling  groceries 
and  dry  goods  in  the  Vassar  area.  A  typi- 
cal local  entrepreneur,  Mr.  Burtls  also 
served  as  local  postmaster  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  Burtls  built  his  unique  home  In 
1879.  The  Michigan  History  Division  of 
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the  Department  of  State  says  the  house 
is  the  "finest  example  of  a  Second  Em- 
pire (Victorian)  style  house  in  the 
Thumb  region  of  Michigan."  Patterned 
after  designs  popular  in  mid-19th-cen- 
tury  Paris,  the  house  was  designed  lo- 
cally, made  with  local  materials  and  fea- 
tures elaborate  craftsmanship,  especially 
the  interior  woodwork  and  gingerbread 
or  wedding  cake  exterior  trim. 

The  two-story  house,  which  has  not 
been  altered  since  it  was  built,  has  brick 
walls  a  foot  thick  and  features  a  slate 
mansard  roof,  an  excellent  example  of 
the  Second  Empire  style.  Originally 
built  on  a  40-acre  plot,  which  Mr.  Bur- 
tls operated  as  a  small  farm,  the  house 
is  still  located  on  its  original  foundation, 
but  much  of  the  original  land  has  been 
sold,  although  enough  remains  to  accom- 
modate a  carriage  house  and  bam  which 
were  built  shortly  after  the  house  was 
constructed. 

The  exterior  features  a  turreted  gable 
over  a  bay  on  the  right  side  of  the  facade 
and  a  covered  porch  on  the  left.  The  trim 
of  the  gable,  porch,  and  windows  fea- 
tures elaborate  Italianate  wood  carvings. 
There  is  also  an  elaborate  system  of 
gutters  on  the  roof  which  feed  a  huge 
cistern  used  to  store  water. 

The  interior  features  high-ceillnged 
rooms.  The  front  parlor  contains  multi- 
colored wooden  scrollwork  and  an  Emer- 
ald-green marble  fireplace.  The  dining 
room  contains  a  rich  wood  fioor  with 


alternating  bands  of  light  and  dark  wood. 
The  woodwork,  which  the  history  divi- 
sion calls  excellent,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  craftsmanship  found  in  many 
Michigan  homes  of  the  period  when 
lumbering  was  king  of  Michigan. 

The  history  division  has  informed  me 
that  there  are  several  more  structures 
in  the  vicinity  which  are  of  equal  his- 
torical value  and  Interest.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  U.S.  Government  sponsors  a 
loan  grant  program  to  historical  sites  so 
that  they  may  be  maintained  providing 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  view  the  im- 
portant cultural  and  structural  memen- 
tos of  America's  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cordially  invite  you  and 
my  colleagues  to  view  the  R.  C.  Burtls 
House  the  next  time  you  are  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vassar,  Mich.  This  national  his- 
toric site  is  located  at  2163  South  Ringle 
Road  and  Is  owned  by  Mrs.  Victoria 
Bettinger. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  RECOGNIZE 
CERTAIN  INEQUITIES  IN  PRESENT 
OSHA  LAW 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.    HANNAFORD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
agree  with  the  need  to  exempt  the  small 


businessman  from  certain  provisions  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration until  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  correct  certain  inequities 
in  the  present  law. 

The  problem  is  that  the  law  presently 
requires  an  OSHA  compliance  officer  to 
issue  citations  on  first-instance  inspec- 
tion even  for  minor  and  often  innocent 
violations  of  vague  regulations. 

For  the  small  businessman  who  Is  un- 
able to  hire  a  consultant  to  review  the 
nmnerous  and  complex  regulations  this 
can  result  in  expensive  and  inequitable 
fines. 

Extensive  communications  with  citi- 
zens of  my  district,  both  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  their  employees,  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  validity  of  exempting 
the  small  firms  from  the  issuing  of  first- 
instance  citations. 

_  I  think  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  correct  the  present  inequity 
and  to  recognize  that  these  otherwise 
desirable  regulations  often  impose  an 
enormous  burden  on  the  small  business- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  best 
manner  to  provide  adequate  safety  for 
our  employees  is  to  appropriate  adequate 
funds  to  provide  onsite  consultation  and 
to  allow  sufficient  time  for  an  employer 
to  make  the  necessary  correction. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  caUed 
to  order  by  Hon.  James  Abourezk,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  Him,  to  all  that  call  upon  Him 
in  truth. 

He  will  fulfill  the  desire  of  them  that 
fear  Him:  He  also  vAll  hear  their  cry,  and 
will  save  them.— Psalms  145:  18,  19. 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  draw  near  to 
Thee,  do  Thou  draw  near  to  us,  not  only 
In  the  moment  of  prayer  but  in  each 
thought  and  act  of  our  lives.  Thou  know- 
est  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves. 
Without  Thee  our  judgments  are  frail 
and  our  spirits  weak.  But  in  Thee  we 
would  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
Give  us  here  a  passion  for  wisdom  above 
winning,  a  concern  for  truth  which  Is 
more  than  proof,  a  patriotism  above 
party,  a  prayer  which  emanates  from  a 
pure  heart.  Help  us  now  and  always. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  Is  the 
Light  of  the  world.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  7,1975) 

Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  B.C..  July  9. 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
Abourezk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  all  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees will  be  so  notified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  aU 
is  quiet  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  wish  to 
keep  it  that  way;  therefore,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  July  8,  1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today  until  the  New 
Hampshire  contest  is  once  again  taken 
up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE  INVES- 
TIGATORS' VISIT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  up  a 
matter  this  morning  that  I  mention 
reluctantly,  but  something  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Hopefully  action  will  be  taken  to 
correct  the  situation  that  has  arisen. 

Last  week  I  received  a  very  disturbing 
letter  from  the  Sandusky,  Ohio,  area 
chamber  of  commerce.  This  letter  out- 
lined very  serious  charges  relating  to 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  investi- 
gators making  an  unannoimced  visit  to 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  to  Investigate  a  news- 
paper ad  which  ran  In  a  Sandusky  area 
newspaper.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  this  advertisement 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  ad  was  signed  by  10  business  lead- 
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ers  in  the  Sandusky  area  urging  their 
two  U.S.  Senators  to  support  legislation 
to  deregulate  natural  gas.  They  argued 
In  this  ad  that  deregulation  was  neces- 
sary to  save  up  to  8,000  jobs  in  the  San- 
dusky area. 

Apparently  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  sent  out  two  investigators, 
W.  Donald  Gray  and  Craig  Cartwright, 
allegedly  to  solicit  support  for  the  Senate 
bill  S.  692.  What  came  out  during  the 
trip  by  these  two  investigators  to  Ohio 
indicates  that  this  was  really  an  effort, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  undermine  general 
support  for  the  position  of  deregulation 
of  natural  gas. 

The  two  investigators  who  came  to 
Ohio  came  completely  unannounced  and 
were  not  experts  on  the  energy  bill.  In 
fact,  when  the  investigators  met  with  the 
representatives  of  the  business  commu- 
nity they  were  unable  to  answer  the  sim- 
plest questions  regarding  the  bill. 

The  two  investigators  met  with  some 
of  those  who  signed  the  open  letter  ad 
to  Senator  Glenn  and  myself.  Mr.  Jer- 
ome P.  Stein,  general  manager  of  Grill 
Meats,  Inc.,  was  the  first  office  to  be  vis- 
ited and  he  was  asked  if  notes  and  tape 
recordings  could  be  made  of  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Stein  agreed  to  this  and  gave  the 
investigators  his  full  cooperation.  On 
leaving  Mr.  Stein's  office  the  investiga- 
tors visited  the  plant  manager  for  the 
General  Motors  installation  in  Sandusky. 
At  the  end  of  their  visit  with  Mr.  Rowley, 
he  noted  taping  devices  in  the  briefcases 
of  the  investigators  but  was  uncertain 
whether  or  not  his  conversation  had  been 
taped.  At  no  point  in  the  conversation 
was  he  advised  that  his  visitors  had  tape 
recording  devices. 

While  the  investigators  allegedly  came 
to  solicit  support  for  the  bill,  S.  692.  they 
only  had  one  copy  of  this  mammoth  leg- 
islation to  show  to  the  businessmen.  They 
admitted  that  they  were  not  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  worked  on  en- 
ergy matters,  and  were  unable  to  answer 
questions  on  the  bill  during  a  session  that 
was  arranged  with  the  business  leaders. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Art  Pankopf ,  chief 
minority  counsel  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, has  called  on  the  majority,  staff 
to  obtain  a  report  of  this  visit  to  Ohio 
by  Commerce  Committee  investigators. 

Mr.  Pankopf  was  told  that  the  reason 
for  the  investigation  was  that  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  ad 
was  not  a  manufactiu'ed  ad  similar  to 
the  mailgrams  that  flooded  the  Senate 
offices  over  no-fault  insurance  last  year. 
The  majority  staff  also  stated  to  minor- 
ity staff  that  the  meeting  with  commu- 
nity leaders  was  at  the  request  of  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce  following 
their  arrival  in  Sandusky  and  that  they 
had  notified  the  office  of  my  colleague. 
Senator  Glenn,  about  the  Investigation. 
This  was  not  the  case  as  I  have  con- 
firmed with  Senator  Glenn. 

I  note  that  Senator  Glenn  Is  present 
and  I  am  sure  may  wish  to  make  his 
own  comments  upon  the  situation  in  a 
few  moments  when  I  complete  mine. 

I  know  my  office  was  never  contacted. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  this 
ad  was  not  manufactured  but  a  project 
of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
investigators  were  not  Invited  by  the 


chamber  but  came  completely  unan- 
nounced, and  the  meeting  was  only  a 
courtesy  to  the  Senate  investigators.  The 
chamber  states  it  sent  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
vertisement to  Senator  GLEN5f  but  had 
not  received  a  reply  from  the' Senator's 
office  and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  was 
never  called  by  Senator  Glenn's  office 
concerning  this  entire  matter. 

I  know  we  had  received  a  copy  of  the 
ad,  also,  and  I  think  had  made  no  reply 
to  it  at  that  point. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  majority  side 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  has  a  staff 
that  is  running  away  from  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Senators  and  what  we  have 
may  be  a  legislative  version  of  the 
plumbers'  operation  of  Watergate  days. 

There  simply  can  be  no  legitimate  rea- 
son for  the  Senate  to  investigate  ads 
run  in  papers  merely  because  they  ex- 
press an  opinion  which  is  counter  to 
those  held  by  the  committee  chairmen  or 
staff.  The  plain  effect  is  to  threaten  free 
expression  of  opinion  by  private  citizens 
on  national  issues  of  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance. 

I  think  that  there  are  some  very  seri- 
ous ramifications  to  the  idea  of  Senate 
committees  trying  to  intimidate  local 
community  leaders  by  sending  out  in- 
vestigation teams.  Even  if  this  ad  had 
been  manufactured,  which  it  was  not, 
the  local  community  still  has  the  right 
to  run  the  ad  without  questioning  by 
big  brother  investigators. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  would  provide  me 
with  a  complete  report  of  this  investi- 
gation in  Ohio,  that  he  would  provide 
me  with  any  transcripts  that  are  made 
of  the  various  interviews,  and  that  this 
practice  can  be  stopped  here  and  now. 

I  supported  legislation  to  provide  addi- 
tional staff  help  to  the  Senators;  how- 
ever, it  was  never  my  intention  that  we 
would  be  establishing  Senate  plumber 
teams  to  go  out  and  harass  citizens  who 
are  trying  to  participate  in  the  legisla- 
tive process.  I  am  confident  that  this 
activity  must  have  gone  on  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  chairman  and  that  he 
and  the  leadership  of  all  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  will  insure  that  this 
kind  of  action  stops,  and  stops  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  advertisement 
to  which  I  made  reference  earlier  from 
the  Sandusky  Register  of  Thursday, 
June  12,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
An  Open  Lettek  to  trx  Honorable  John  H. 

Olenn  and  to  the  Honohable  Robert 
I    Taft,  Jr.,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  energy  situation  facing  Ohio.  Here 
are  some  facts  we  ask  you  to  consider  as  the 
Senate  prepares  to  vote  on  the  decontrol  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  In  the  coming  weeks. 

Pact:  We  have  already  been  Informed  by 
Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio  that  a  60%  curtail- 
ment will  be  Imposed  on  ova  operations  ef- 
fective November  1,  1975.  This  follows  an 
initial  40%  cutback  last  fall  which  rose  to 
S6%  this  past  winter. 

Pact:  A  number  of  our  major  employers 
are  vitally  dependent  on  natural  gas  to  proc- 
ess their  various  products.  Purthermore,  we 
are  competing  with  many  firms  In  Southern 
states  that  have  an  abundant  supply  of  gas 


because  they  are  purchasing  INTRAstate  gas, 
gas  which  Is  exempt  from  federal  price  con- 
trols. 0\ir  gas  Is  INTERstate  gas,  whose  price 
Is  being  kept  at  unnaturally  low  level  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  passed  In  1938. 

Fact:  As  long  as  price  controls  exist  on 
INTERstate  gas,  our  supply  of  gas  will  con- 
tinue to  diminish.  We  must  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  Southern  industry  for  the  abun- 
dant supplies  of  gas  found  In  those  states, 
and  remove  the  unfair  advantage  they  cur- 
rently enjoy  over  Ohio.  A  sampling  of  the 
seriousness  of  our  problem  is  as  follows: 

"Our  fastest  growing  product  lines  are 
pre-cooked  foods;  and  we  are  dependent  on 
gas  for  our  roasting,  broiling,  frying,  and 
kettle-cooking  operations.  Currently  there  Is 
no  technology  available  which  permits  us 
to  use  any  other  fuel  besides  natural  gas  for 
broiling  operations.  Five  hundred  thirty 
(530)  employees  representing  an  annual  pay- 
roll in  our  community  of  over  $7,000,000  will 
be  affected  by  our  ability  to  obtain  natural 
gas.  Any  new  plants  we  build  in  the  futxire 
will  be  located  where  we  can  be  assured  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  natural  gas." 
Jerome  P.  Stein, 
General  Manager,  Grill  Meats/Chefs 
Pantry. 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  most  important 
consideration  must  be  jobs.  Unless  there  Is 
an  adequate  amount  of  natural  gas,  there 
Is  no  way  that  layoffs  and  plant  closings  can 
be  prevented.  I  encourage  all  those  Interested 
in  their  job — and  the  job  of  their  neighbor, 
to  write  to  our  Senators  and  Congressman." 
Frank  Pelehach, 
President.  Union  Chain. 

"Natural  gas  Is  needed  for  our  manufac- 
turing operations  since  every  one  of  our  bear- 
ings has  to  be  heated  to  a  red-hot  2300  deg- 
rees, then  cooled,  reheated  to  temper,  and 
recooled.  Without  the  availability  of  gas  we 
cannot  make  bearings.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  shortage  of  natural  gas  and 
I  personally  visited  both  Senators  Taft  and 
Glenn  to  discuss  this  problem  with  them. 
Every  area  citizen  should  contact  our  Sen- 
ators and  let  them  know  they  too  are  con- 
cerned about  their  jobs." 

Philip  B.  Zeigler, 
General  Manager,  New  Departure  Hyatt 
Division-GM. 

Pact:  We  realize  that  decontrol  of  prices 
will  mean  an  Increase  In  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  this  precious  energy.  For  example, 
It  is  estimated  the  annual  Increase  in  residen- 
tial gas  bills  because  of  dereg\ilatlon  of  new 
gas  would  average  nationwide  only  about 
$13.  The  preservation  of  jobs  and  continued 
operation  of  our  plants  is  worth  the  price. 

Pact:  Unemployment  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  Our  Erie  County  labor  force  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  jobs  we  provide,  and  we  are 
very  dependent  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy  to  stay  in  business. 

Fact:  Members  of  Congress  passed  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  and  it  Is  up  to  the  present 
Congress  to  act  again.  Only  you,  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  can  act  to  deregu- 
late the  wellhead  price  of  new  natural  gas. 
Your  utmost  consideration  Is  urged  as  you 
determine  how  your  vote  will  be  cast  .  .  . 
jobs  and  our  businesses  may  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  this  vital  issue  .  .  . 

Signed : 

American  Crayon  Company,  Max  L.  Smith, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Bay-Con  Corporation,  Marshall  G.  Browne, 
President. 

Parrell-Cheek  Steel  Company,  John  O. 
Bossart,  President. 

Pord  Motor  Company,  Roy  L.  Ciunmings, 
Plant  Manager. 

Grill  Meats,  Inc.,  Jerome  P.  Stein,  General 
Manager. 

Industrial  Nut  Corporation,  J.  B.  Springer, 
President. 


My  9,  19  7i 
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New  Departure-Hyatt  Division,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Philip  B.  Zeigler,  Gen- 
eral Manager. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  James  D.  Murphy, 
General  Manager. 

Union  Chain  Company,  Frank  Pelehach, 
President. 

Westvaco  Corporation,  E.  J.  Kiddie.  Plant 
General  Manager. 

AREA  residents  AND  JOBHOLDERS 

Won't  you  join  with  us  in  conveying  to 
our  Ohio  Congressional  Delegation  the  need 
to  act  on  the  crucial  energy  situation  we 
face.  Help  us  save  our  plants  and  preserve 
your  jobs  by  writing  to  the  following  and 
urging  them  to  vote  for  deregulation  of  gas 
prices : 

Honorable  John  H.  Glenn,  United  States 
Senate,  Suite  1203,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Honorable  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  United  States 
Senate,  Suite  405,  Russell  Senate  Office  Bldg, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

(A  vote  for  deregulation  is  a  vote  for  jobs 
in  Ohio.) 

(These  10  firms  alone  represent  over  7,000 
Jobs  in  Sandusky  and  Erie  County.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  have 
some  comments  on  this.  I  do  not  have  a 
formally  prepared  statement,  but  I  do 
have  a  couple  of  remarks. 

I  start  off  by  saying  that  we  were  not 
notified  in  advance  of  the  investigation 
that  was  to  be  conducted  in  Sandusky. 
The  only  contact  with  my  office  prior  to 
the  investigating  team's  going  to  San- 
dusky was,  apparently,  when  they  called 
our  office  to  find  out  if  we  had  received 
other  ads  through  our  clipping  service 
which  would  indicate  that  this  was  part 
of  a  general  statewide,  or  more  than  one 
State,  campaign.  We  had  received  no 
such  ads,  but  we  did  at  that  time  alert 
our  clipping  service  to  give  us  such  ads 
as  might  be  published  in  places  besides 
Sandusky. 

I  think  the  concern  of  the  committee 
staff  investigators  at  that  time,  at  least, 
was  generated  by  some  of  the  ad  and 
letter-writing  campaigns  on  previous 
legislation  that  had  backing  from  undis- 
closed sources  which  should  be  brought 
to  public  and  Senate  attention. 

We  had  no  indication  that  that  was 
the  case,  but  I  can  only  presume  that 
was  their  motivation  at  that  time,  from 
questions  they  asked  my  office.  We  did 
not  have  any  indication  then  that  they 
were  planning  a  trip  to  Sandusky.  We 
were  not  notified  of  that  at  all. 

I  want  to  do  two  things  in  following 
up  this  matter.  No.  1,  I  have  asked  for  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  investigators, 
so  that  I  will  know  exactly  what  their 
intent  was;  also,  what  the  results  of  their 
investigation  have  shown.  We  have  been 
promised  a  copy. 

I  have  been  informed,  too,  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  is  scheduling 
an  executive  session  to  be  held  on  this 
specific  subject  so  that  we  will  know 
exactly  what  transpired  and  what 
actions  the  staff  members  took  when 
they  were  in  Ohio.  I  will  follow  up  on 
that,  also. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  senior  col- 
league from  Ohio  that  we  cannot  have 
people  going  aroimd,  whether  they  are 


on  a  legitimate  mission  or  not,  using 
techniques  which  indicate  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  that  we  have  our  citizens 
under  some  kind  of  surveillance  because 
they  may  happ>en  to  be  placing  ads  in 
the  newspapers  that  are  not  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  actions  of  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House,  here  in 
Washington.  I  detest  this  type  of  activity 
as  much  as  anyone  else  and  if  the  allega- 
tions that  such  techniques  were  used 
here  are  confirmed,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
condemn  them. 

Putting  this  one  incident  in  terms  of 
a  Senate  plumber  team,  I  thought,  might 
overstate  the  problem  considerably;  but 
my  senior  colleague  has  chosen  to  put 
it  in  those  terms.  I  would  not  have  chosen 
terms  quite  that  harsh,  although  I  cer- 
tainly do  believe  that  extremely  impor- 
tant civil  liberties  questions  are  involved. 
It  certainly  does  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment no  good,  confidence  in  the  Senate 
no  good,  and  confidence  in  those  of  us 
who  represent  the  people  of  Sandusky 
no  good  if  staff  representatives  are  leav- 
ing this  Impression,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended or  not. 

I  think  we  might  follow  up,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  senior  colleague  will  join 
me  in  this,  to  get  a  copy  of  the  investi- 
gators' report,  to  read  it,  and  to  get  it 
back  to  the  people  of  Sandusky.  We 
should  follow  up,  also,  with  the  outcome 
of  the  investigation  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  executive  session  which 
will  be  held.  We  want  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  and  make  sure  we  are  not 
leaving  the  impression  with  citizens  in 
Ohio,  or  other  places  around  the  country, 
that  undue  pressure  is  being  brought  on 
local  organizations  or  groups  not  to  ex- 
press themselves  fully  with  regard  to 
issues  before  Congress. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  to  invite  all 
the  citizens  of  Ohio,  on  whatever  measure 
is  before  Congress,  to  express  themselves 
and  write  me  with  their  opinions.  Hope- 
fully, we  can  get  some  dialog  going 
again,  a  more  meaningful  dialogue,  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives here,  that  will  help  us  to 
know  how  people  feel  on  these  vital 
measures. 

Residents  of  northwestern  Ohio  are 
going  to  be  particularly  hard  pressed  this 
winter  with  regard  to  natural  gas.  I  have 
been  working  almost  full  time  in  the 
energy  field  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
The  field  of  natural  gas,  of  regulation 
or  dergulation,  or  whatever  legislation 
is  necessary  to  get  natural  gas  back  into 
pipelines  for  the  people  of  northwestern 
Ohio,  is  absolutely  mandatory. 

We  have  had  repeated  meetings  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  au- 
thorities in  Ohio,  with  pipeline  officials, 
with  natural  gas  experts,  in  trying  every- 
thing we  know  to  make  sure  tiiat  we  get 
adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas.  These 
people  are  legitimately  concerned,  be- 
cause it  means  jobs  in  northwestern 
Ohio — in  areas  like  Sandusky,  in  partic- 
ular— for  this  coming  winter.  That  is  the 
reason  they  are  so  concerned,  and  we 
are  working  on  this  problem.  I  share 
those  concerns,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league does.  We  want  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  incident.  We  can  do  that  best  by 
getting  the  committee  report  and  review- 


ing the  outcome  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee executive  session.  Then  we  will  be 
able  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  why  staff 
went  out  there,  what  their  operation 
consisted  of,  whether  it  was  conducted 
properly,  and  make  a  full  report  to  the 
people  of  Sandusky  and  Erie  County. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  concur  in  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said. 

This  situation  does  not  apply  only  to 
Sandusky  but  to  the  entire  State  as  well. 
It  is  a  sensitive  issue.  I  think  this  is  a 
misuse  of  Senate  authority  by  staffers 
who  are  involved,  because  they  are  deal- 
ing with  a  tremendously  sensitive  issue. 

Judging  by  the  commimications  I  have 
received  from  around  the  State,  there  is 
a  very  broad  and  widespread  and  grass- 
roots feeling  growing  that  deregulation 
and  other  steps  to  try  to  assure  more 
natural  gas  in  the  State  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  communicated 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I  have 
advised  the  chairman  that  I  was  going  to 
make  this  statement  this  morning.  I 
know  that  the  ranking  minority  member 
is  pursuing  the  matter  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  but  I  have  completed 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPHIRE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  has  sought  to  decide  every 
question  coming  before  the  Senate  or  the 
committee  on  the  basis  of  principle  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  political  expediency. 

Pursuant  to  that  policy,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  owed  a  duty  to  honor  the 
certificate  of  election  held  by  Mr. 
Wyman,  issued  by  the  duly  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  voted  to  seat  Mr.  Wyman  pro- 
visionally, subject  to  a  determination  by 
the  Senate  of  the  outcome  of  the  Novem- 
ber election  in  New  Hampshire  for  the 
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office  of  United  States  Senator,  which  was 
contested  or  objected  to  by  Mr.  Durkin. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  felt 
that  under  article  I,  section  5,  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Senate  to  judge  the  election  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  Members,  and  to  that 
end  he  has  consistently  voted  against 
sending  this  question  back  to  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  feels,  though,  that  this  power 
given  to  the  Senate  to  judge  the  election 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  Members 
is  a  power  that  must  be  used  within 
limits  of  what  is  reasonable,  what  is 
proper,  what  is  sound,  what  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

We  have  been  considering  this  matter 
for  more  than  5  months  and  have 
reached  very  little  In  the  way  of  prog- 
ress toward  a  conclusion  of  the  matter. 
The  compromise,  so-called,  that  has  been 
offered  and  which  has  tied  the  resolu- 
tion up,  and  which  must  be  acted  on  be- 
fore other  matters  are  considered,  is  no 
compromise  at  all.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  said  on  yesterday,  this  so-called 
compromise  is  illogical,  is  cynical,  is 
grotesque,  because  it  throws  out  the  win- 
dow the  law  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  would  have  the  election  decided 
on  the  basis  of  which  candidate  received 
the  fewer  so-called  skip-candidate  votes. 
If  that  is  the  way  the  Senate  is  going  to 
approach  this  problem — not  decide  who 
got  more  votes,  but  decide  who  got  fewer 
votes  of  a  given  type — the  Senator  from 
Alabama  feels  that  the  Senate  is  not  act- 
ing with  due  regard  for  reaching  a  proper 
decision  in  this  matter  and  coming  to  a 
certain  conclusion. 


Juhj  9,  197 If 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  202— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  VACANCY  IN  THE  OFFICE 
OF  U.S.  SENATOR  FOR  STATE  OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FOR  TERM 
COMMENCING  JANUARY  3,   1975 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  feels  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  send  this  matter  back 
to  the  sovereign  people  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  New  Hampshire  and.  xdth  the 
parliamentary  situation  at  the  present 
time  such  that  this  motion  could  not  be 
offered,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  sends 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  he  asks 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Before  the  question  is  put,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  imderstands  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  going  to 
object  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  It  will  be  carried  over, 
under  the  rule,  and,  hopefully,  will  be 
reached  in  the  next  day  or  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  h?.3 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
j^eld  the  Senator  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  time  hos  now  come  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  judge  this  matter,  that  judgment 
being  that  the  Senate  cannot,  without 
an  undue  use  of  political  power,  with- 
out the  creation  of  animosities  and  bit- 
terness that  will  last  for  many  years. 


reach  a  decision  that  is  reached  with  a 
reasonable  decree  of  certainty.  I  chal- 
lenge any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  say, 
after  this  thing  has  been  disposed  of, 
'I  can  say  with  reasonable  certainty  that 
Mr.  Wyman  or  that  Mr.  Durkin  was 
elected." 

What  is  wrong  with  letting  the  people 
speak?  The  Senate  has  had  its  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  a  right  to  judge  that  the 
matter  shorld  be  sent  back  to  New 
Hampshire.  That  is  the  way  that  I  be- 
lieve that  this  matter,  at  this  time, 
should  be  resolved. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  express 
my  congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  He  has  reached  the 
opinion  which  is  held  now  by  a  good 
many  Senators  and  by  virtually  the  en- 
tire press  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Senate  cannot  decide  this;  it  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  should  be 
especially  noted,  because  his  position 
there,  as  I  recall  it,  coasistently  was  that 
if  there  is  any  way  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate can  do  justice  to  its  constitutional 
responsibility,  if  there  is  any  way  hi 
which  the  Senate  can  find  out  who  won, 
it  ought  to  do  it.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  taken  the  position  that  he  was 
not  then  ready  to  say,  go  back  to  New 
Hampshire,  imtil  he  had  exhausted  all 
the  possible  remedies. 

Now,  months  have  passed.  We  are  tied 
up  here  with  what  looks  to  be  a  hopeless 
tangle.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
has  come  to  a  conclusion  of  this  kind  in- 
dicates that,  as  with  other  reasonable 
men,  it  is  now  clear  that  we  have  tried 
every  way  we  can  to  find  a  fair  solution. 
At  all  times,  I  have  said  that  we  had  one 
of  two  choices:  either  to  go  back  to  New 
Hampshire  or  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
which  would  not  give  an  undue  advan- 
tage to  either  side,  but  would  leave  the 
tally  up  to  whatever  the  ballots  them- 
selves show  once  they  are  returned  to 
the  committee  for  that  purpose,  assum- 
ing that  certain  elements  which  we  be- 
heve  to  be  imfair  to  one  or  the  other 
candidate  are  correctly  determined  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  pretty  obvious  now  that 
those  are  not  going  to  be  determined. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  feels  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  ever  be 
satisfied  that  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion was  actually  determined  in  favor  of 
anybody  imder  the  present  situation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have,  over  the  last  5 
months,  finally  come  to  that  conclusion. 
I  should  hate,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
travesty,  if  the  Senate  decided  this  mat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  which  candidate  got 
fewer  "skip  candidate"  votes  cast  with 
reference  to  his  total.  I  thought  we  were 
supposed  to  decide  this  on  who  got  the 
most  votes. 

I  think  it  would  certainly  be  improper 
to  throw  out  legal  ballots  In  arriving  at 
who  got  more  votes.  That  is  what  this 
compromise  would  seek  to  do,  throw  out 
votes  that,  admittedly,  are  good  under 
New  Hampshire  law,  and  then  decide  who 


got  the  fewer  of  such  votes.  We  would 
not  be  deciding  it  on  the  basis  of  who 
got  more  votes,  but  who  got  fewer  votes. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  decision  that 
the  Senate  will  want  to  live  with  in  his- 
tory. That  is  the  judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  offer  the  resolution  and 
ask  that  it  be  immediately  considered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  asked  first  that  the  reso- 
lution be  stated.  Then  I  am  going  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  immedi- 
ately considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  it. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  202 

A  resolution  to  declare  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  for  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  for  the  term  commencing 
January  3,  1975. 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  that  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  commencing  Jan- 
uary 3,  1975  Is  hereby  declared  vacant. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
resolution,  in  order  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  may  act  accordingly? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  go  over  under 
the  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  there  is  an  adjourn- 
ment, or  the  first  day  that  there  Is  an 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  rather  than 
a  recess,  this  matter  will  be  brought  up 
In  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  period 
set  aside  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  and  the  close  of  the 
morning  hour;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  Is  already  a  resolution  that 
has  gone  over  under  the  rule,  and  this 
resolution  will  take  a  second  priority,  a 
second  status. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 
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THE  CONTESTED  SENATE  ELECTION 
IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President,    the 
Washington  Star  has  spoken  editorially 


a  number  of  times  on  the  matter  of  the 
contested  Senate  election  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  today's  Washington  Star  con- 
tains another  editorial  comment  which  I 
should  like  to  read.  It  is  entitled  "Ridic- 
ulous Senate  Spectacle." 

I  read  it,  I  say,  because  it  accords  quite 
closely  with  some  of  the  things  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  said  on 
the  floor  yesterday. 
The  editorial  reads: 

A  RnjicTJLOTTs  Senate  Spectacle 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  If  the 
New  Hampshire  election  dispute  is  pursued 
to  a  conclusion  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  seat 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  politics  rather 
than  fairness  or  objectivity.  There  is  no  way 
that  61  Democrats  and  38  RepubUcans  can 
put  aside  their  partisanship  on  an  Issue  that 
has  become  so  Inflamed. 

Republicans,  feeling  with  considerable  Jvis- 
tlfication  that  the  Democrats  are  out  to  steal 
the  seat,  have  dug  In  their  heels.  Democrats, 
while  flnally  making  some  concessions  to  try 
to  end  the  OOP  filibuster,  have  not  made  a 
persuasive  argimient  against  the  notion  that 
they  mean  to  have  the  seat  by  fair  means 
or  foul. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  garbagemen  get  a 
higher  rating  than  members  of  Congress  in 
public  opinion  polls,  when  the  self-styled 
"world's  greatest  deliberative  body"  engages 
In  such  a  partisan  spectacle?  While  the  na- 
tion waits  for  legislative  action  on  energy 
end  other  pressing  problems  the  Senate  hag- 
gles full  time  over  a  political  Issue  that  It 
should  have  disposed  of  months  ago.  More- 
over, It  has  for  more  than  six  months  de- 
prived New  Hampshhre  of  its  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  two  senators  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Democrats  In  the  Senate  are  being  un- 
commonly slavish  to  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion that  says  the  Senate  shsdl  be  the  final 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members. 
They  insist  that  members  would  be  shirking 
their  duty  If  they  don't  decide  the  Issue  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

There  is  nothing  In  that  constitutional 
provision  that  says  the  Senate  can't  send  a 
disputed  election  back  to  a  state  for  a  re- 
run. The  race  in  New  Hampshire  between 
Republican  Louis  Wyman  and  Democrat 
John  Durkin  was  so  close  that  the  sensible 
thing  would  have  been  for  the  Senate  to  have 
declared  the  seat  vacant  last  January  and 
asked  the  state  to  conduct  another  election. 

It's  still  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  that  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Economist 
on  July  5, 1975,  indicating  much  the  same 
view  from  a  country  abroad  about  the 
situation  here  in  the  Senate  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  will  refer  to  one  particular 
paragraph  in  here  which,  I  think,  is  the 
impression,  unfortunately,  that  so  many 
people  have  gotten  out  of  this  spectacle. 
It  says: 

(One  Midwestern  Democrat  was  heard  to 
remark,  however,  that  his  philosophy  was 
that  "we  should  count  the  ballots,  debate  the 
Issues  fully  and  fairly,  and  then  vote  to  seat 
the  Democrat".) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shenanigans  in  the  Senate 

The  United  States  Senate  is  not  without  Its 
pretensions.  "The  greatest  deliberative  body 
In  the  world"  it  likes  to  caU  Itself,  and  polit- 
ical differences  notwithstanding,  most  Sen- 
ators are  agreed  that  they  are  fortunate  In- 
deed to  belong  to  such  an  exclusive  club. 
With  few  exceptions — a  recent  one  was  Mr. 
William  Saxbe,  who  did  not  enjoy  his  seat 
from  Ohio  and  happily  left  It  to  become  first 
Attorney  General  and  then  ambassador  to 


India — they  can  imagine  no  other  Job  they 
would  prefer  to  have.  The  Senate's  superi- 
ority complex  towards  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  notorious,  and  frequently  nur- 
tured by  the  press  and  public:  whereas  ordi- 
nary Representatives  in  the  House  are  often 
portrayed  as  inarticulate  stumblebums,  the 
100  Senators  are  presumed  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  penetrating  and  lucid  discussion  of 
the  highest  matters  of  state. 

Just  now,  aLis.  there  are  only  99  Senators, 
and  therein  lies  the  problem — and  the  cur- 
rent subject  of  a  discussion  that  Is  not  very 
statesmanlike.  Last  November,  while  Demo- 
crats were  sweeping  to  a  landslide  victory  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  the  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  divided  almost  evenly  in  selecting 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Norrls  Cotton,  the  Republi- 
can who  had  held  one  of  the  state's  two  Sen- 
ate seats  for  20  years.  The  first  count  of  the 
220,000  votes  cast  awarded  victory,  by  a  slim 
margin  of  355  votes,  to  Mr.  Louis  Wyman,  the 
Republican  candidate,  who  had  already 
served  Ave  terms  in  the  House.  But  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  Mr.  John  Durkin,  a  former 
state  Insurance  commissioner,  objected.  A  re- 
count by  the  New  Hampshire  secretary  of 
state  showed  him  to  be  the  winner  by  10 
votes.  Mr.  Wyman  in  turn  appealed  to  the 
Ballot  Law  commission,  which,  after  review- 
ing 400  disputed,  ballots,  declared  that  there 
was  actually  a  Republican  edge  of  two  votes. 
Before  Mr.  Wyman  could  be  seated,  however, 
Mr.  Durkin  appealed  about  the  entire  matter 
to  the  Senate  Itself. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "each 
house  (of  Congress)  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members",  and  that  Is  a  power  which 
the  Senate  has  always  taken  seriously.  More 
than  25  times  this  century  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  resolve  election  challenges,  usually 
based  on  charges  of  corrupt  practices  or  elec- 
tion law  violations,  and  once  In  the  1920s 
a  Pennsylvania  seat  lay  vacant  for  nearly 
three  years  while  a  disputed  vote  was  re- 
viewed. But  those  were  simpler  days  when 
the  Senate,  very  much  a  club,  met  for  only 
a  few  months  a  year,  and  hardly  anyone 
noticed  when  there  was  a  vacancy.  Today 
Congress  has  year-round  sessions,  and 
whether  or  not  It  plays  a  crucial  role  la  the 
formulation  of  public  policy — the  point  is 
much  In  dispute — it  is  highly  visible.  The 
public  Is  often  aware  of,  and  remembers,  how 
the  Senators  divide  on  hotly  contested  issues. 
One  empty  seat  out  of  a  hundred  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  Senate  and  a  source  of 
anger  to  some  citizens  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  bicentennial  consciousness  being  what 
It  Is,  they  have  been  heard  to  argue  that  they 
are  being  subjected  to  taxation  without  equal 
representation. 

As  it  happened,  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
Wyman  and  Mr.  Durkin  came  along  Uist 
when  the  Senate  was  polishing  up  Its  image 
as  a  body  of  statesmen.  Having  gained  a 
reputation  in  recent  years  for  talking  end- 
lessly—filibustering— while  urgent  problems 
festered,  the  Senators  opened  this  year's 
session  with  a  discussion  of  rule  22,  which 
governs  the  procedures  for  cutting  off  debate. 
After  devoting  more  than  seven  weeks  to 
the  subject,  the  Senators  voted  in  March  to 
permit  cloture — the  end  of  dis-cussion — in  the 
future  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
membership  (60  Senators)  rather  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  (poten- 
tially 67  Senators).  Then  it  went  about  Its 
other  business,  while  the  New  Hampshire 
election  dispute  was  referred  to  its  commit- 
tee on  rules  and  administration. 

The  rules  committee  held  hearings  and 
debates — 212  hours'  worth,  to  be  exact.  But 
on  35  separate  matters,  including  27  Indi- 
vidual disputed  ballots  and  eight  procedural 
Issues,  Its  eight  members  split  evenly.  Gen- 
erally voting  on  the  side  that  favored  Mr. 
Durkin  were  four  of  the  committee's  Demo- 
crats, and  on  the  side  favorable  to  Mr. 
Wyman  were  the  three  Republicans  and  Mr. 


James  Allen,  a  Democrat  from  Alabama  who 
fancies  hLmi>elf  a  new  "conscience  of  the 
Senate".  Unable  to  solve  the  problem 
definitively,  the  committee  asked  the  full 
Senate  to  resolve  these  disputes  and  then 
send  It  back  to  work  counting  ballots  with 
more  precise  Instructions.  That  was  what 
Mr.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  had 
In  mind  when  he  scheduled  the  New  Hamp- 
shire election  on  the  Senate  calendar  for 
mid-June.  The  timing  seemed  ideal  and,  even 
better,  limited,  what  with  a  Fourth-of-July 
holiday  recess  scheduled  two  weeks  later  and 
with  14  Senators  planning  to  use  that 
occasion  for  an  official  visit  to  tlie  Soviet 
Union. 

PARTY    GAMES 

How  should  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
election  be  resolved?  Somehow,  after  the 
fioor  debate  began,  agreement  was  not  im- 
mediately forthcoming.  It  depended  on  how 
you  looked  at  things,  and  how  you  looked 
at  things  depended  on  what  party  you  hap- 
pened to  belong  to.  Republicans,  citing  the 
highest  constitutional  principles  and  an  un- 
wavering regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  voters. 
Insisted  that  the  only  fair  way  to  settle  the 
matter  would  be  to  declare  the  seat  vacant 
and  send  the  whole  issue  back  to  the  state  for 
a  new  vote.  Democrats,  Invoking  the  same 
statesmanlike  concerns,  said  that  would  be 
shirking  a  constitutional  responsibility  to 
count  the  ballots  already  cast:  "There  haa 
been  an  election,  and  all  we  have  to  do  Is 
figure  out  who  won  It."  Each  side  piously 
disavowed  any  partisan  motive.  To  hear  the 
Republicans  talk,  it  made  no  difference  that 
New  Hampshire  Is  a  traditionally  Repub- 
lican state  with  a  Republican  governor  who 
would  try  to  dominate  the  new  election;  the 
Democrats  seemed  hardly  aware  of  their  own 
majority  of  61  senators  (as  against  38  Re- 
publicans) In  any  ultimate  vote  on  how  to 
count  the  existing  ballots.  (One  mldwestern 
Democrat  was  heard  to  remark,  however, 
that  his  philosophy  was  that  "we  should 
count  the  ballots,  debate  the  issues  fully  and 
falrlv,  and  then  vote  to  seat  the  Demo- 
crat".) 

The  decorous  and  dignified  Senate  de- 
teriorated rather  quickly.  Republicans  with- 
drew their  consent  for  standing  Senate  com- 
mittees to  meet  while  the  full  body  was  in 
session  (a  standard  procedure).  Democrats 
repeatedly  voted  against  proposals  by  the 
Republicans  and  by  Mr.  Allen  to  hold  a  new 
election  if  neither  candidate  was  seated  be- 
fore August  1st.  A  Saturday  session,  con- 
vened by  Mr.  Mansfield  as  a  sort  of  punish- 
ment for  a  group  of  bad  boys,  fell  apart 
when  the  Senate  was  unable  to  muster  a 
quorum  and  the  Republicans  would  not 
agree  to  proceed  without  one.  Most  other 
business  was  suspended,  and  at  one  stage  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  Senators  would 
vote  to  extend  the  national  debt  ceiling  in 
time  to  permit  the  federal  government  to 
meet  Its  payroll. 

The  Senate  was  at  its  rhetorical  best.  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  leader,  con- 
tending that  the  Democrats  were  trying  to 
steal  an  extra  seat,  said  that  "If  thi.s  Senate 
can  take  a  seat  away  from  New  Hampshire,  it 
can  take  a  seat  away  from  Delaware,  it  can 
take  a  ?eat  away  from  New  York,  a  seat  away 
from  Alabama,  and  a  seat  away  from  any 
other  state".  Mr.  Robert  Byrd,  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  remarked  that  "at  this  day  no 
man  on  God's  footstool  can  =ay  who  won  that 
election".  All  the  while,  Mr.  Durkin  and  Mr. 
Wvman  sat  at  tables  In  the  back  of  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  on  the  Democratic  end  Re- 
publican sides  respectively — unable  to  speak, 
collecting  no  salary,  but  each  coaching  his 
supporters  on.  Several  times  the  Democrats 
attempted  to  Invoke  the  new  cloture  rule, 
but  fell  a  few  votes  short,  as  Mr.  Allen  and 
three  other  soirthern  Democrats  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  cutting  off  of  debate  on  any 
Issue  voted  with  the  Republicans.  Eventually 
Mr.  Mansfield  relented  and  let  the  Senate  ' 
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go  on  holiday  and  that  Junket  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  understanding  that  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  race  would  be  the  first 
Item  on  the  agenda  when  It  returns  on  July 
7th. 

The  House  of  Reprejentatives.  for  Its  part, 
was  not  about  to  be  outdone.  The  chairman 
ot  the  elections  subcommittee  of  the  "lower 
body"  announced  that  3,916  disputed  ballots 
for  a  House  seat  from  the  state  of  Maine 
would  be  flown  to  Washington  In  early  July 
so  that  a  challenge  to  that  election  could  be 
considered.  He  did  not  say  to  what  extent 
the  House  was  planning  to  emulate  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Wyman's  name  came  into  the  news  In 
another  connection  this  week,  when  It  was 
revealed  that  Mrs.  Ruth  Farkas,  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  to  Luxemburg,  had  told  a 
grand  Jury  that  he  was  the  Intermediary  In 
her  purchase  of  her  ambassadorship  with  a 
$300,000  contribution  to  Mr.  Richard  Nixon's 
reelection  campaign  in  1972.  Mr.  Wyman  dis- 
missed the  allegation  as  a  political  one  In- 
tended to  "besmlrcli  my  integrity". 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abotjrezk)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  the  "Com- 
prehensive Oil  Pollution  Liability  and 
Compensation  Act  of  1975."  which,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  was  referred 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  mes- 
sage is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  transmitting  today  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  the  "Comprehensive  Oil 
Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation  Act 
of  1975." 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  com- 
prehensive and  uniform  system  for  fixing 
liability  and  settling  claims  for  oil  pollu- 
tion damages  in  U.S.  waters  and  coast- 
lines. The  proposal  would  also  implement 
two  international  conventions  dealing 
with  oil  pollution  caused  by  tankers  on 
the  high  seas. 

I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  of  high 
national  importance  as  we  seek  to  meet 
our  energy  needs  in  an  environmentally 
soimd  manner.  Those  energy  needs  re- 
quire accelerated  development  of  our  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  resources  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  tankers  and  deep  water 
ports.  This  proposal  would  provide  a 
broad  range  of  protection  against  the  po- 
tential oil  spills  neces.sarily  associated 
with  these  activities. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  taken  signifi- 
cant steps  to  limit  and  control  oil  pollu- 
tion in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Yet.  in  1973  plone,  there  were  13.328  re- 
ported oil  spills  totalling  more  than  24 
million  gallons.  One-third  of  the  oil 
spilled  is  from  unidentified  sources, 
where  compensation  cannot  be  obtained 


under  existing  law.  The  ability  of  claim- 
ants damaged  by  spills  to  seek  and  re- 
cover full  compensation  is  further  ham- 
pered by  widely  inconsistent  Federal  and 
State  laws.  Various  compensation  funds 
have  been  established  or  proposed,  re- 
sulting in  unnecessary  duplication  in  ad- 
ministration and  in  fee  payments  by  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

This  legislation  would  help  protect  our 
environment  by  establishing  strict  liabil- 
ity for  all  oil  pollution  damages  from 
identifiable  sources  and  providing  strong 
economic  incentives  for  operators  to  pre- 
vent spills.  Equally  important,  the  bill 
will  provide  relief  for  many  oil-related 
environmental  damages  which  in  the 
past  went  uncompensated.  For  example, 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  able 
to  claim  compensation  for  damages  to 
natural  resources  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

This  legislation  would  replace  a  patch- 
work of  overlapping  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting Federal  and  State  laws.  In  addi- 
tion to  defining  liability  for  oil  spills,  it 
would  establish  a  uniform  system  for 
settling  claims  and  assure  that  none  will 
go  uncompensated,  such  as  in  cases 
where  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the 
source  of  the  spill.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  fund  of  up  to  $200  million 
derived  from  a  small  fee  on  oil  trans- 
ported or  stored  on  or  near  navigable 
waters. 

This  legislation  would  also  implement 
two  international  conventions — signed  in 
1969  and  1971 — which  provide  remedies 
for  oil  pollution  damage  from  ships. 
These  conventions  provide  remedies  for 
U.S.  citizens  under  many  circumstances 
where  a  ship  discharging  oil  that  reaches 
our  shores  might  not  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  our  laws  and  courts.  Protection 
of  the  international  marine  environment 
is  basically  an  international  problem 
since  the  waters,  currents,  and  winds 
that  spread  and  carry  ocean  pollution 
transcend  all  national  boundaries. 

In  proposing  implementation  of  the 
conventions,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fart 
that  the  Senate  has  not  yet  given  its 
advice  and  consent  to  either  of  them.  I 
urge  such  action  without  further  delay. 
The  1969  convention  came  into  force  in- 
ternationally on  June  19.  1975,  without 
our  adherence,  and  the  continuing  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  act  on  such 
initiatives  may  weaken  or  destroy  the 
prospects  of  adequate  international  re- 
sponses to  marine  pollution  problems. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  9,  1975. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  message  from  the  President  trans- 
mitting proposed  legislation  entitled 
"The  Comprehensive  Oil  Pollution  Lia- 
bility and  Comnensation  A"t  of  1975"  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Public  Works. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


nounced  that  the  House  has  passed  with- 
out amendment  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  100)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  pay  compensation  to  Phan 
Thi  Yen. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7405)  to  amend 
section  3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes  with 
respect  to  certain  disbursements  to  be 
made  by  banks,  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  credit  unions, 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R. 
5608)  to  extend  until  the  close  of  1983 
the  period  in  which  appropriations  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands,  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  such  authoriza- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  biU  (H.R.  49)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  on  certain  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  national  petroleum 
reserves  the  development  of  which  needs 
to  be  regulated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


At  3:45  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney announced  that  the  House  disagrees 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3922)  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  cer- 
tain social  services  programs  for  older 
Americans  and  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
Act.  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age.  and  for  other  purposes; 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Brademas,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Cornell,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Pey- 
ser, Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Pressler  were 
appointed  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

ENBOLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:30  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1462)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  . 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 :  28  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Approval  or  Loan  bt  the  RxniAL  ELEcnun- 
CATION  Administkation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  survey  In  ct>nnee» 


tlon  with  the  approval  of  a  commitment  to 
guarantee  a  non-REA  loan  in  the  amount  of 
$265,553,000  to  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative, 
toe' of  Andalusia.  Ala.  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Pboposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  of 
THE  AiB  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  at  Government 
expense,  the  transportation  of  house  trailers 
or  mobile  dwellings.  In  place  of  household 
and  personal  effects,  of  members  In  a  miss- 
ing status,  and  the  additional  movement  of 
dependents  and  effects,  or  trailers,  of  those 
members  In  such  status  for  more  than  1 
year,  to  make  It  retroactive  to  February  28, 
1961  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Reports  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  the  number  of  rated  members  by 
pay  grade  who  (1)  have  12  or  18  years  of 
aviation  service,  and  of  those  numbers,  the 
number  who  are  entitled  to  continuous 
monthly  Incentive  pay  under  the  law;  and 
(2)  are  performing  operational  flj^lng  duties, 
proficiency  flying,  and  those  not  performing 
flying  duties  (with  accompanying  reports); 
to  the  Conamlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Peoposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  permit  persons 
from  selected  foreign  countries  to  receive  In- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Pboposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
THE  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  sections  Imposing  certain  restric- 
tions on  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  on  members  of  military  bands 
(with  accompany  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OF  the   Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  dates  for  submission  of  nom- 
inations to  the  United  States  Academy  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OF  THE   Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  the  appointment  to  the  grades  of 
general  and  lieutenant  general  of  Marine 
Corps  officers  designated  for  appropriate 
higher  commands  or  for  performance  of  du- 
ties of  great  Importance  and  responsibility 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  the  Secuhitiks  and  exchange 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  covering  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 
1973  to  June  30, 1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Secretart  of 
the   Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  for  two  years  the  authority  of  Fed 
eral  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United  States 


obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury  (with 

accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Maritime 

Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
Report  op  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  "Hydroelectric  Plan  Construction 
Cost  and  Annual  Production  Expenses" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Department  on  the  administration  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed    Legislation   bt    the    Department 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare- 

A  letter  from  the  Secretarj'  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Improve  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  program, 
the  supplemental  security  Income  program, 
and  the  program  of  health  Insurance  for  the 
aged  and  disabled  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report    op   the    Advisort    Commission    on 

International  Educational  and  Cultural 

Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  the  East-West  Trade  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  East- 
West  Trade  Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  first  quarterly  report  of  the  Board 
covering  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  1975  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

International  Agreements  Other 
Than  Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  In- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  Into  within  the  past  sixty  days  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  the  Agenct  for  International 
Development 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  efforts  to  pro- 
vide African  countries  with  an  equitable 
share  of  development  economic  assistance 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary 
OF  the  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  prov-ide  for  the  entry  of  non- 
regional  members,  and  the  Bahamas  and 
Guyana,  In  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

Seven  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  reports  of  the  following  titles: 
"Report  to  the  Congress  As  Required  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act";  "Balance  of 
Payments  Deficit  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  Attrib- 


utable to  Maintaining  U.S.  Forces  In  Europe 
Has  Been  Offset";  "Improvement  Federally 
Assisted  Business  Development  on  Indian 
Reservations";  "Unsafe  Bridges  on  Federal- 
Aid  Highways  Need  More  Attention";  "Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  Develop- 
ment— Improvements  Needed  in  Determining 
Where  To  Lease  and  at  What  Dollar  Value"; 
•Need  for  a  Comparability  Policy  for  Both 
Pay  and  Benefits  of  Federal  Civilian  Employ- 
ees"; and  "Improvements  Needed  In  the  Mo- 
bile Home  Park  Mortgage  Insurance  Pro- 
gram" (with  accompanying  reports);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Solar  Energy  Program  Definition 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration proposing  a  delay  In  the  submission 
of  the  final  report  setting  forth  a  comprehen- 
sive solar  energy  program  definition  untU 
mid-July;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development   Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  "A  National  Plan  for  Energy  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  need  for  a  national  system  of  transporta- 
tion and  utility  corridors  across  Federal  lands 
(With  an  acompanylng  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  and  Participating  Projects 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OF  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  protect  Federal  mine  inspectors 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  responsi- 
bilities (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report   of   the   National   Mediation  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  including  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  National  Commission  foe 
Manpower  Policy 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Pub- 
lic Service  Employment  and  Other  Re- 
sponses to  Continuing  Unemployment" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sections  304,  305,  314(a), 
314(b),  314(c),  314(d),  314(e).  and  Title  IX 
of  the  Public  Service  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Proposed   Regulation   of  the   Department 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  no- 
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tice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  programs  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  migra- 
tory children  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Fhoposed  Legislation  bt   thx  Depabtment 
or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfabk 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of  1974  to  ex- 
tend the  date  for  promulgation  of  standards 
for  the  use  of  set-aside  fimds  and  the  date 
for  completion  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
method  of  assigning  vending  machine  In- 
come (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Ctommittee  on  Ijabor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Repobt    or    THE    Equal    Employment 
Oppobt UNITY    Cooroinatinq    Council 

A  letter  from  the  members  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Coordinating 
Council  in  the  nature  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council,  pursuant  to  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Rxpobt  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  in  the  nature  of  the  third 
annual  report  required  by  section  209  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Federal  Building 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
pro^ectus  for  alterations  at  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Federal  Building — U.S.  Courthouse 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Report  OF  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
draft  environmental  Impact  statement  con- 
cerning expansion  of  U.S.  uranium  enrich- 
ment capacity  in  the  United  States  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Attobnet 
Genebal 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  interim  designation  of  United 
States  marshals  by  the  Attorney  General 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the   Depabtment 
or    Defense 

Two  letters  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  transmitting 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  pro- 
visions relating  to  annuities  for  dependent 
children;  and  to  authorize  the  Commandant 
Defense  Intelligence  School,  to  award  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Science  of  Strategic  Intel- 
ligence (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Pboposed  Acts  by  the  Council  of  the 
DisTBiCT  or  Columbia 

Six  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  each  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  proposed  act,  as  follows: 
An  act  repealing  the  law  requiring  every  male 
high  school  student  to  participate  in  the  ca- 
det corps  of  the  senior  high  schools:  an  act 
amending  the  Air  Quality  Control  Regula- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia;  an  act 
amending  certain  provisions  of  Title  44  of 
the  DC.  Code;  an  act  repealing  the  law  au- 
thorizing the  Board  of  Education  to  accredit 
Junior  colleges  oneratlng  within  the  District; 
an  act  extending  the  provisions  of  the  D.C 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  and  Conflict  of 
Interest  Act;  and  an  act  defining  certain 
terms  for  all  acts  and  resolutions  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (with 


accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Repobt    by    the    Mayob    of    the    Distbict 
or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  responding,  pursuant  to  law,  to  a 
Comptroller  General's  report  entitled  "What 
Is  Being  Done  About  Individuals  Who  Fall 
To  Pile  a  District  Income  Tax  Return?";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Alterations  of  Cebtain  Pubuc  Buildings 

Four  letters  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  each  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  prospectus  for  alterations  at  the 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Federal  Building;  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.  Customhouse;  the 
Amarillo,  Texas,  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house; and  the  lease  acquisition  of  space  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  Washington,  D.C.  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Repobt  or  the  Expobt-Impobt  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  loan,  guarantee  and  in- 
surance transactions  supported  by  Exim- 
bank  during  May  1975  to  Conmiunlst  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Repobt  of  the  Comptbolleb  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Actions  Required  To 
Improve  Management  of  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Assistance  Activities"  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  the  International  Trade 

Commission 
Two  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  each  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report;  the  first 
referring  to  the  impact  on  U.S.  imports  of 
granting  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
Romania;  and  the  second  reporting  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  non- 
market  economy  countries  (with  accompany- 
ing reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

International  Agbeements  Otheb  Than 

Treaties 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  of  the  Secbetaby  or  the  Army 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  relating 
to  visitor  protection  sevlces  at  Corps  of  En- 
glnees  Lakes  (with  an  accomoafaylng  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Repobts  or  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service 
Four  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursviant  to  law,  conies  of 
orders  entered  by  the  Commission  and  lists 
of  persons  Involved  In  such  orders  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


I        REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 


S.J.  Res.  102.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
amending  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owner's 
Loan  Act  of  1933  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  to  act 
as  custodians  of  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts (Rept.  No.  94-266) . 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  666.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bUlngual  proceedings  in  all  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  putdosm 
(Rept.  No.  94-267).  ^^ 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5447.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1971,  as  amended,  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  to  Increase  and  ex- 
tend the  appropriation  authorization  there- 
under (Rept.  No.  94-268) . 

H.R.  6522.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro May  14,  1966,  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-269). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  extend  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977,  the  prDvlsions  of  the  OffshMfl 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973  relating  to  the 
shrimp  fishing  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  94-270). 

H.R.  5710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  for  the  transition  period  following 
such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-271). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.   196.  A  resolution  to  amend  rule 

xxxin. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  203.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
ft  gratuity  to  Harold  R.  and  Prances  K.  Welt- 
zel. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  83.  An  act  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come gains  from  the  condemnation  of  cer- 
tain forest  lands  held  in  trust  for  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  (Rept.  No.  94-272). 

H.B.  7710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty  free  treatment  to  watches  and  watch 
movements  manufactured  in  any  Insular  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  If  foreign  mate- 
rials do  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  such  watches  and  movements  (Rept. 
No.  94-273) . 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  7728.  An  act  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  October  31,  1976,  the  duty  on 
catalysts  of  platinum  and  carbon  used  in 
producing  caprolactam   (Rept.  No.  94-274). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Stanley  W.  Legro.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

fThe  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 


and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Sidney  L.  Jones,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  5608)  to  extend  until 
the  close  of  1983  the  period  in  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquisition  of  wet- 
lands, to  increase  the  maximum  amoimt 
of  such  authorization,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  not  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  paid  under  certain  dis- 
ability compensation  plans  if  such  plan 
reduces  disability  benefits  to  compensate  for 
increases  In  social  security  benefits  paid  to 
disabled  employees.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 
S.J.  Res.  102.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
■amending  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owner's 
Loan  Act  of  1933  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  to  act 
as  custodians  of  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  Calendar. 
By  Mr.  NUNN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Talmaoge)  : 
S.J.  Res.  103.  A  Joint  resolution  to  auth- 
orize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  desig- 
nate the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Savannah  of 
1779  as  the  "Savannah  Battlefield  National 
Memorial."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  2067.  A  bill  to  limit  the  period  of  au- 
thorization of  new  budget  authority  and  to 
require  comprehensive  review  and  study  of 
existing  programs  for  which  continued 
budget  authority  is  proposed  to  be  author- 
ized by  committees  of  the  Congress.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.   

ByMr.  METCALF: 

S.  2068.  A  bin  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure of  lobbying  activities  to  Influence 
decisions  in  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tunney 
and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  2069.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
establishing  national  goals  for  the  effective, 
fair,  Inexpensive,  and  expeditious  resolution 
of  controversies  Involving  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOLE : 

S.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure  humane 
treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  Jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 

S.  2071.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  repair  of  highways  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2072.  A  bill  to  declare  that  title  to  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  are 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  2073.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  to  accept 
voluntary  contributions  of  services  and  for 
other  purposes.  Considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  contribu- 
tions to  pension  plans  and  employee  benefit 
funds.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  2067.  A  bill  to  limit  the  period  of 
authorization  of  new  budget  authority 
and  to  require  comprehensive  review  and 
study  of  existing  programs  for  which 
continued  budget  authority  is  proposed 
to  be  authorized  by  committees  of  the 
Congress.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
hard  times  for  many  Americans.  The 
Congress  must  do  what  it  can  now  to 
meet  their  problems.  However,  while  do- 
ing that,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
longer  range  effort  to  reform  our  legis- 
lative and  fiscal  processes  in  order  to 
prevent  such  things  from  happening 
again.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that,  to 
some  degree,  it  has  been  our  failure  in 
the  past  to  impose  adequate  budget  con- 
trol that  has  led  to  our  present  situation. 
As  economic  conditions  improve,  we  must 
strive  to  bring  the  Federal  budget  into 
balance.  In  particular,  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  bring  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  under  control,  that 
was  begim  in  the  summer  of  1974  with 
the  passage  of  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
of  1974. 

It  is  not  just  the  size  of  our  budget 
that  is  staggering,  but  even  more  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  increasing.  We  cannot  long 
continue  such  growth  rates  in  expendi- 
tures. Just  to  illustrate  the  severity  of  the 
problem,  it  took  this  coimtry  185  years 
to  reach  an  annual  expenditure  from  the 
Federal  budget  of  $100  billion.  Just  9 
years  later,  we  had  reached  the  $200  bil- 
lion level,  and  after  4  more  years,  we 
have  exceeded  $300  billion. 

To  look  at  the  problem  from  another 
perspective,  consider  the  fact  that  from 
1955  to  1965,  Federal  expenditures  in- 
creased at  roughly  6  percent  per  year. 
From  1965  to  1974,  however.  Federal  ex- 
penditures reached  a  10-percent  annual 
growth  rate.  At  these  rates,  it  will  not 
take  even  another  4  years  to  add  an- 
other $100  billion.  This  is  intolerable. 

One  thing  that  we  must  do  is  to  be- 
gin reviewing  existing  programs  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  still  effective,  and 
whether  they  are  worth  the  money  that 


we  are  putting  in  them.  We  must  elimi- 
nate the  wasteful  ones.  One  thing  that 
we  have  all  observed  is  that  once  a  Fed- 
eral program  gets  started,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  stop  it,  or  even  change  its  em- 
phasis, regardless  of  its  performance  in 
the  past.  It  is  time  for  us  to  require, 
on  a  regular  and  continuing  basis,  that 
both  the  administrators  of  these  pro- 
grams and  we  legislators  who  adopt  the 
programs,  examine  their  operations  with 
care  and  detail. 

This  bill  proposes  to  require  such  an 
evaluation  of  existing  programs. 

In  brief,  this  bill  limits  to  4  years  the 
length  of  any  spending  authorization  for 
a  program.  Furthermore,  it  requires  that 
each  committee  make  a  detailed  study  of 
the  program  before  renewing  it  for  an- 
other 4-year  period.  The  purpose  is  to 
assure  a  uniform  scrutiny  of  all  pro- 
grams on  a  regular  basis. 

First,  this  bill  would  limit  the  author- 
ization of  fimds  for  any  program  to  not 
more  than  4  years.  The  4-year  period  was 
chosen  carefully.  It  is  long  enough  so 
that  each  committee  will  have  sufficient 
information  about  the  operation  of  each 
program  before  it  is  required  to  evaluate 
its  continuation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  cut  off  a  wasteful  program  within  a 
relatively  short  time  after  its  wasteful- 
ness becomes  clear.  On  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  State  and  local  governments,  4 
years  would  assure  them  of  reasonable 
program  stability. 

Second,  this  bill  applies  to  all  author- 
izations for  spending,  not  just  to  "major" 
expenditure  programs.  It  does  this,  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  that  many  small 
spendhig  programs  might  otherwise 
automatically  be  continued  without  care- 
ful scrutiny.  Because  there  are  so  many 
of  these,  the  total  dollars  wasted  could 
be  large,  even  though  each  individual 
program  may  not  cost  much.  In  other 
words,  a  lot  of  bad  small  programs  could 
add  up  to  a  lot  of  wasted  money. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  success  of  each  Fed- 
eral program,  including  an  evaluation  by 
the  agency  that  administers  the  pro- 
gram. While  the  exact  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered are  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
committee,  among  the  items  suggested 
for  consideration  are  whether  the  pro- 
gram, in  fact,  has  adhered  to  the  original 
purpose ;  whether  the  program  has  made 
any  substantial  progress  toward  meeting 
the  original  objectives;  the  feasibility  of 
alternative  programs;  and  whether  fur- 
ther benefits  to  the  country  would  be 
achieved  by  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  is  not  a  cure-all.  But  it  does 
add  one  essential  building  block  to  our 
fiscal  controls.  It  requires  that  every  pro- 
gram be  looked  at  freshly  at  least  once 
every  4  years.  The  examination  is  not 
just  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  program, 
but  of  the  worthiness  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. I  am  convinced  that  a  process  such 
as  this  will  greatly  enhance  the  sound- 
ness of  the  budget  and  will  slow  its 
growth.  In  this  way,  the  budget  will  be- 
come a  much  more  effective  instrument 
in  preventing  both  inflation  and  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2067 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  no 
law  enacted  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  which  authorizes  new  budget  authority 
may  authorize  such  new  budget  authority  for 
a  period  of  more  than  four  fiscal  years. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  In  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  authorize 
new  budget  authority  for  a  period  of  more 
than  four  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the 
first  fiscal  year  which  commences  after  such 
date,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  beginning  after  such 
date. 

fc)  All  provisions  of  law  in  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  authorize 
new  budget  authority  for  an  imspeclfied 
number  of  fiscal  years  shall  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  beginning 
after  such  date. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  Committee  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  shall  report 
legislation  authorizing  new  budget  author- 
ity for  an  existing  program  for  which  au- 
thorization has  previously  been  enacted 
until  It  shall  have  conducted  a  comprehen- 
sive review  and  study  of  the  existing  program 
for  which  continued  budget  authority  Is 
proposed  to  be  authorized.  If  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  for  any  program  is  enacted 
for  periods  of  less  than  four  fiscal  years,  the 
comprehensive  review  and  study  of  that 
program  required  by  this  Act  need  only  be 
conducted  prior  to  reporting  legislation  that 
would  extend  the  authorization  for  budget 
authority  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
each  four  years  thereafter. 

(b)  The  results  of  such  comprehensive 
study  shall  be  Included  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  authorizing  legislation. 

(c)  Whenever  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  is  conducting  a 
comprehensive  review  and  study  of  a  pro- 
gram, the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  which  administers  the 
program  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  submit  to 
the  committee,  upon  Its  request,  an  evalua- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  program. 

(d)  The  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  having  Jurisdic- 
tion may  conduct  Jointly  the  comprehensive 
study  and  review  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  may  conduct  joint  hear- 
ings. 

(e)  The  report  of  a  committee  on  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  study  of  a  program 
shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  program 
and  the  committee's  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program,  and  may  Include 
the  following  matters : 

(1)  Whether  the  program  objectives  are 
still  relevant.  i 

(2)  Whether  the  program  has  adhered  to 
the  original  and  intended  purpose. 

(3)  Whether  the  program  has  made  any 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives originally  intended. 

(4)  The  Impact  of  the  program  on  the 
economy. 

(5)  The  feasibility  of  alternative  programs 
and  methods  for  meeting  the  objectives  of 
the  program  under  consideration  and  their 
cost  effectiveness. 

(6)  The  relation  of  all  other  Government 
and  private  programs  deaUng  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  under  consideration. 
Including  tax  expenditure  programs. 

(7)  An  examination  of  proposed  legislation 
pending  in  either  House  seeking  to  achieve 
the  same  objectives. 

(8)  Whether  the  program  should  be  ex- 
tended and  the  further  benefits  that  may  be 
achieved  thereby,  in  the  light  of  previous 
experience. 


Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider : 

(1)  Any  bill  or  resolution  which  author- 
izes the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
tor  any  fiscal  year  beginning  four  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  until  the  com- 
mittee which  has  Jurisdiction  has  submitted 
the  report  thereon  required  by  Section  2,  or 

(2)  Any  bill  or  resolution  which  author- 
izes the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  a  period  of  more  than  four  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
Congress  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply;  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 


By  Mr.  METCALP: 
S.  2068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure of  lobbying  activities  to  influence 
decisions  in  the  Congrass  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opera  tion.s. 

FEDERAL   LGBBTING  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  that  will  provide  for  mean- 
ingful public  disclosure  of  lobbying  ac- 
tivities without  in  any  way  inhibiting 
the  exchange  of  information  between 
citizens  and  public  officials. 

It  is  no  secret,  of  course,  that  existing 
law  in  this  area  is  seriously  flawed.  The 
language  of  the  improbably  named  Fed- 
eral Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  Is  am- 
biguous, at  best.  Its  "principle  purpose" 
threshold  requires  a  subjective  judgment 
on  the  part  of  whoever  is  engaged  in  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Its  scope  has  been  severely  limited 
by  court  action  to  those  activities  involv- 
ing direct  communication  with  Members 
of  Congres.s.  And  its  administration  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Senate  secretary  and 
House  Clerk,  who  have  no  corresponding 
authority  to  monitor  its  reporting  re- 
quirements and  to  investigate  their  ful- 
fillment. 

All  things  considered.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
can  only  be  described  as  "inoperative."  It 
promises  what  it  cannot  deliver — dis- 
closure. Even  if  it  could  be  enforced,  we 
would  gain  little  meaningful  Information 
about  who  is  attempting  to  influence 
what  kind  of  decisions. 

Certainly,  we  have  lived  with  this  legal 
anomaly  for  years.  But  we  can  lU-afford 
to  do  so  any  longer.  The  citizens  of  this 
Nation  have  made  it  clear  they  need  to 
know — and  want  to  know — how  decisions 
are  made  on  their  behalf.  They  need  to 
know— and  have  a  right  to  know — which 
groups  they  may  happen  to  be  associated 
with  are  actively  speaking  for  them,  and 
on  iwhat  sort  of  issues. 


Moreover,  in  the  aftermath  of  Water- 
gate, the  existence  of  a  statute  which  is 
both  imenforced  and  imenforceable  is 
harmful  to  our  democracy.  Because  this 
act  is  blithely  ignored,  because  lobbying 
is  widely  misunderstood  to  be  a  sleazy  ac- 
tivity, because  it  is  also  widely  beUeved 
that  public  officials  benefit  either  finan- 
cially or  in  other  tangible  ways  from  the 
status  quo — for  all  these  reasons,  the 
present  situation  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral decline  in  confidence  in  governmen- 
tal institutions  and  elected  pubhc  of- 
ficials. 

The  time  has  come  to  replace  this  un- 
workable act  with  one  that  can  and  will 
work.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  must  be 
entirely  clear  as  to  that  our  objectives 
are.  And  we  must  insure  that  the  methods 
we  employ  in  achieving  them  do  not  have 
any  unanticipated,  adverse  consequences 
or  impinge  on  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  any  citizen  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  President,  because 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  cli- 
mate of  distrust  and  skepticism  to  over- 
react, to  justify— at  least  politically— 
the  establishment  of  rigorous  controls  in 
the  name  of  reforms  that  somehow  will 
prevent  another  Watergate  scandal.  And 
in  my  judgment,  overreacting  in  this 
context — to  cover  every  contingency 
identified  in  connection  with  what  was  a 
hlstorlcaly  unique  situation,  a  brief  hi- 
atus in  the  responsible  use  of  power 
by  officials  at  the  highest  level — could 
be  far  more  costly  to  our  democracy  than 
a  failure  to  correct  a  flawed  lobbying  law. 

Let  me  spell  out  what  I  am  convinced 
should  be  the  basic  objectives  of  a  new 
statute: 

First,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  pub- 
lic disclosure  and  reporting  of  expendi- 
tures for  those  lobbying  activities  which 
are  not  now  readily  Identifiable  as  to 
their  source; 

Second,  filing  and  reporting  require- 
ments should  be  limited  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  larger  interest  groups  and 
corporations  which  are  actively  engaged 
in  lobbying  and  can  be  presumed  to  ex- 
ert significant  influence  in  the  making  of 
national  policy  decisions; 

Third,  notification,  recordkeeping,  and 
reporting  requirements  should  provide 
the  decisionmaker  and  citizen  with 
necessary  information  but  should  not  be 
so  costly,  burdensome,  or  detailed  as  to 
constitute  a  mechanism  for  regulation  or 
punitive  action. 

And,  fourth,  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  act  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  authority  to  monitor  filing  and 
reporting  requirements,  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations, and  to  hold  hearings  on 
complaints. 

Throughout,  we  must  recognize  that  a 
disclosure  net  cast  too  broadly — with 
correspondingly  extensive  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements — can  only 
have  a  chilling  effect,  freezing  the  small- 
er, less  well  staffed  citizen's  group  or  the 
public  spirited  individual  out  of  the  proc- 
ess of  decisionmaking. 

Surely  all  of  us  are  acutely  aware  that, 
as  public  officials,  we  need  to  know  far 
more,  not  less,  about  what  concerns  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  Surely  we  are 
equally  aware  that  a  healthy  representa- 
tive   democracy    requires    that   citizens 
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have  the  freest  possible  access  to  both 
factual  information  and  a  diversity  of 
opinion  on  i>ending  and  proposed  na- 
tional policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing carefully  balances  the  need 
for  disclosure  against  the  need  for  free 
and  open  communication.  It  will  not  tell 
us  everything  we  always  wanted  to  know 
about  lobbying  but  were  afraid  to  ask. 
It  will,  however,  disclose  what  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  we  know,  with- 
out restricting  in  any  way  the  exchange 
of  information  and  opinion  between  the 
citizens  and  the  public  officials  who  must 
act  in  their  behalf. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  description  of 
the  reporting  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Federal  Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1975, 
and  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  this  ma- 
terial appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  of  Reporting  Provisions  op  Fed- 
eral Lobbying  Disclosure  of  1975 

DEFINITION  of  lobbying 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  lobbying  Is 
broadly  defined  as  a  communication — or  the 
solicitation  or  employment  of  another  to 
make  a  communication — with  a  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  intended  to  Influence  a 
decision  of  that  officer  or  employee. 

Activities  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
Act's  notification  of  representation,  record- 
keeping and  reporting  requirements,  how- 
ever, include  communications  by: 

1.  Any  individual  acting  solely  on  his  own 
behalf  for  redress  of  his  grievances  or  to 
express  his  own  opinion; 

2.  Any  person  upon  request  by  Congress  Its 
Members,  committees  or  officers; 

3.  Any  person  In  an  appearance  before  a 
conmiittee  of  Congress,  or  the  submission  of 
a  written  statement  thereto; 

4.  Any  person  to  an  Executive  agency  at 
the  request  of  such  agency,  or  the  submis- 
sion of  a  written  statement  to  an  executive 
employee  or  officer  which  becomes  ft  part  of 
the  record. 

5.  A  Federal  officer  or  employee,  or  similar 
official  of  a  state  or  local  government  acting 
in  his  official  capacity; 

6.  A  candidate  for  local,  state  or  Federal 
office,  or  by  a  local,  state,  or  national  party 
committee; 

7.  A  newspaper,  book  publisher,  magazine, 
other  periodical  publication,  and  by  radio 
and  television  broadcasts,  In  the  form  of 
news  articles,  editorial  views,  advertising-^ 
except  where  an  aVlvertisement  expressly 
solicits  lobbying  activity — letters  to  the 
editor,  and  the  like. 

8.  Any  person  relating  only  to  the  status, 
purpose,  or  effect  of  a  decision. 

Influence  means  to  attempt  to  promote, 
effectuate,  delay,  alter,  amend,  withdraw 
from  consideration,  or  oppose  any  decision 
by  a  Federal  officer  or  employee.  Decision  is 
defined  to  Include  any  action  taken  vrtth 
respect  to  any  pending  or  proposed  bill,  res- 
olution, amendment,  nomination,  hearing. 
Investigation,  or  other  action  In  Congress, 
or  with  respect  to  any  pending  or  proposed 
rule,  adjudication,  hearing.  Investigation,  or 
other  action  In  any  P'ederal  agency. 

Solicitation  is  narrowly  defined,  to  cover 
oral  or  written  communications  urging,  re- 
questing, or  requiring  another  person  to 
make  a  conmiunicatlon  Intended  to  influ- 
ence a  speclflc  decision  In  a  specified  manner. 

WHO  MUST  FILE  AS  A  LOBBYIST 

Lobbyist  is  defined  to  include  both  the 
person  employed  to  oonununlcate  with  Fed- 
eral officers  or  employees,  and  the  person 


or  organiiation  which  solicits  or  employs 
others  to  make  such  communications.  But 
the  income  and  expenditure  thresholds,  be- 
yond which  those  who  engiige  in  lobbying 
must  file  notice  of  representation,  are  rela- 
tively high,  covering  persons  who  either: 

1.  Receive  $250  or  more  for  lobbying  dur- 
ing a  quarterly  filing  period  (or  $500  in  one 
year) ,  whether  such  Income  is  the  prorated 
portion  of  total  Income  attributable  as  com- 
pensation for  lobbying  or  is  received  solely 
for  lobbying;  or, 

2.  Spend  the  same  amount  or  more  for 
the  solicitation  or  employment  of  another 
person  to  engage  in  lobbying. 

Payment  for  or  reimbursement  of  actual 
transportation  costs  for  travel  within  the 
tr.S.,  plxis  a  limited  per  diem  allowance 
for  meal  and  lodging  expenses,  are  ex- 
cluded from  these  income  and  expenditure 
thresholds. 

NOTICES   OF  REPRESENTATION,   MAINTENANCE  OP 
RECORDS,    AND    REPORTING    REQUIREMENTS 

Within  five  days  after  reaching  the  In- 
come and  expenditure  thresholds,  a  lobby- 
ist must  file  a  notice  of  representation,  in 
accordance  with  the  form  and  at  a  level  of 
detail  specified  by  the  Federal  Lobbying 
Disclosure  Commission,  including  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

1.  An  identification  of  the  lobbyist  (the 
name,  address,  occupation,  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  position  held,  if  an  Individual,  or 
the  name  of  the  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation, etc.,  the  principle  place  of  business, 
officers,  and  board.  If  other  than  an  Indl- 
vldxial); 

2.  The  financial  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  lobbyist  is  employed  or 
retained,  and  an  identification  of  his  or 
her  employer; 

3.  A  description  of  each  decision.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  on  which  the  lobbyist  is  en- 
gaging or  is  to  engage  in  lobbying. 

Voluntary  membership  organizations, 
which  are  defined  to  Include  only  organiza- 
tions which  require  regular  dues  payments 
as  a  condition  of  membership,  must  also 
state: 

1.  The  approximate  number  of  Individual 
persons  who  are  members; 

2.  The  name  and  address  of  each  person, 
other  than  Individuals,  who  is  a  member;  or, 

3.  A  combination  of  the  above,  If  appli- 
cable. 

If  the  lobbyist's  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions of  employment  change,  the  lobbyist 
must  file  appropriate  amendments  within 
five  days  with  the  Commission. 

Moreover,  the  lobbyist  must  maintain 
records.  In  the  form  of  books  of  account  (In 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles  and  standards) ,  preserve  these 
for  at  least  two  years  after  the  quarterly 
filing  period,  and  make  them  available  to 
the  Commission  upon  request. 

The  records  must  Include  the  following: 

1.  The  total  Income  attributable  to  lobby- 
ing received  by  the  lobbyist; 

2.  An  Identification  of  each  person  from 
whom  Income  for  lobbying  Is  received,  and 
the  amount  received  from  that  person; 

3.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  lobbvlst 
attributable  to  lobbying. 

Where  expenditures  are  concerned,  the  Act 
also  requires  the  lobbyist  to  Itemize  any 
amount  of  at  least  $50  for: 

1.  Employment  of  lobbyists  (and  the 
amount  received  by  each  lobbyist  employed 
or  retained) ; 

2.  Solicitation  (and  the  amoimt  expended 
for  travel  and  lodging,  advertising,  address- 
ing, postage  and  mailings,  telephone  and 
telegraph,  and  publications);  and 

3.  Research  (and  staff,  office  space,  enter- 
tainment, travel,  telephone  and  telegraph, 
postage  and  mailings,  and  publications, 
which  are  not  otherwise  attributable  to 
solicitation) . 

Upon  request,  the  Commission  is  to  fur- 


nish lobbyists  with  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  accounting  procedures  and  practices 
to  meet  the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Act.  And  the  Commission  may  permit  and 
prescribe  regulations  for  Joint  filing. 

The  lobbyist  must  file  a  report  describing 
specified  activities  with  the  Commission 
within  15  days  after  the  close  of  the  quar- 
terly filing  period.  The  Commission  Is  em- 
powered to  prescribe  the  form  and  detail  of 
these  reports,  but  they  must  include  the 
following: 

1.  An  identification  of  the  lobbyist; 

2.  An  identification  of  each  person  by  whom 
the  lobbyist  Is  employed  or  retained; 

3.  A  description  of  each  decision  on  which 
the  lobbyist  is  engaged  in  lobbying. 

Additionally,  these  reports  must  Include 
all  of  the  Information  contained  in  the  rec- 
ords the  lobbyist  Is  required  to  maintain 
under  the  Act.  with  these  exceptions: 

1.  A  lobbyist  need  not  Identify  any  person 
from  whom  less  than  $100  in  income  Is  re- 
ceived during  the  filing  period  but  must  only 
state  the  number  of  such  persons  together 
with  the  aggregate  of  such  Income. 

2.  And  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  member- 
ship organization,  the  organization  need  not 
Identify  any  member  whose  payments  In  the 
filing  period  to  the  organization  for  lobbying 
purposes  did  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the 
organization's  total  expenditures  for  such 
purpose. 

In  both  instances,  in  determining  whether 
the  Income  received  is  $100  or  more  or  the 
payments  by  a  member  exceed  the  five  per 
cent  threshold,  a  member  shall  be  treated  as 
having  paid  to  the  organization  for  lobbying 
purposes  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  dues,  subscriptions,  or  other 
sums  he  paid  as  a  condition  of  membership 
as  the  total  expenditures  by  such  organiza- 
tion for  lobbying  bears  to  its  total  expendi- 
tures for  all  purposes. 

However,  voluntary  membership  organiza- 
tions which  are  excluded  by  this  formula 
from  IdentUylng  their  membership  and  dues 
structure,  must  report  the  number  of  mem- 
bers Involved  and  the  aggregate  amount  re- 
ceived from  them. 

In  the  case  of  all  lobbyists  reporting.  If  any 
item  of  Income  or  expenditure  is  attributable 
In  part  to  lobbying  and  In  part  to  other  pur- 
poses, the  lobbyist.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Commission,  may 
either  report  the  item: 

1.  By  a  reasonably  accurate  allocation  set- 
ting forth  the  portion  of  the  item  received  or 
expended  for  lobbying,  and  the  basis  on 
which  the  allocation  is  made;  or, 

2.  By  showing  the  amount  of  the  item  to- 
gether wtlh  a  good  faith  estimate  of  that 
part  of  the  item  reasonably  allocable  to  in- 
come or  an  expenditure  for  lobbying. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  argue  that  reporting 
requirements  should  remain  hmited  to 
lobbying  activities  Involving  direct  com- 
munication with  Members  of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  such  a  limitation  is 
unrealistic,  however,  since  a  major  part 
of  any  lobbying  effort— perhaps  even  the 
lion's  share  of  all  lobbying  activity— is 
directed  toward  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  I  also  believe  that  within  the 
legislative  branch  we  must  cover  com- 
mimications  with  staff  employees,  whose 
number  has  grown  steadily  and  whose 
activities  have  become  increasingly  im- 
portant In  the  legislative  process  In 
recent  years. 

Accordingly  my  bUl  closes  these  loop- 
holes in  the  Federal  RegiUation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  covering  lobbying — a  con- 
cept that  is  carefully  defined — In  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  and 
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extending  the  coverage  to  employees  of 
both  branches  at  whatever  level. 

Both  the  person  hired  to  communicate 
with  and  influence  Federal  officers  and 
employees,  and  the  person  who  retains  a 
lobbyist  or  solicits  others  to  engage  in 
lobbying  are  required  to  file  notices  of 
representation,  to  keep  records,  and  to 
report  quarterly. 

But  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  amass 
a  mountain  of  irrelevant  information 
about  tens  of  thousands  of  people  whose 
activities  in  this  area  are  infrequent  or 
inconsequential — in  the  sense  of  their 
impact  on  national  policy  decisions — the 
income  and  expenditure  thresholds  at 
which  a  person  who  engages  in  lobbying 
must  file  are  relatively  high.  Filing, 
recordkeeping,  and  reporting  will  be  re- 
quired only  those  who  either — 

Receive  $250  or  more  for  lobbying  dur- 
ing a  quarter — or  $500  in  1  year;  or. 

Spend  the  same  amoimt  or  more  for 
the  solicitation  or  employment  of 
another  person  to  engage  in  lobbying. 

Travel  and  limited  meal  and  lodging 
costs  are  excluded  in  both  instances,  so 
that  we  do  not  bring  the  reporting  re- 
quirements into  force  for  the  individual 
who,  for  example,  might  be  making  one 
or  two  trips  across  the  country  each  year 
to  see  his  Congressman  or  someone  in 
an  executive  agency  and  who  otherwise 
would  have  to  file  a  notice  of  representa- 
tion. 

Certain  other  activities  also  are  ex- 
empted from  reporting,  either  because  of 
their  relationship  to  first  amendment 
rights  or  because  they  are  by  their  nature 
conducted  openly  and  already  are  readily 
identifiable  as  to  their  source. 

For  instance,  any  Individual  speaking 
solely  on  his  own  behalf — exercising  his 
right  of  petition  and  seeking  redress  of 
his  grievances,  or  using  his  own  money 
to  express  his  own  opinions — will  not  be 
subjected  to  my  bill's  disclosure  pro- 
visions. And  to  Insure  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation and  opinion  to  Federal  officers 
and  employees,  its  provisions  exempt, 
among  others,  communications  by  any- 
one appearing  before  or  submitting  a 
statement  for  the  record  of  a  congres- 
sional committee,  or  by  anyone  making 
an  "on  the  record"  presentation  to  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  executive 
agency. 

With  one  important  exception — ad- 
vertising expressly  soliciting  others  to 
engage  in  "grassroots"  lobbying — my 
bill  also  exempts  all  communications  ap- 
Ijearing  In  regularly  published  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  blanket  ex- 
emption raises  a  number  of  questions, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  various  voluntary  member- 
ship organizations  and  trade  associations. 
There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  en- 
courage the  type  of  lobbsdng  activity  that 
places  the  positions  of  the  various  lobby- 
ing organizations  on  the  record,  where 
there  are  readily  available  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  see  them. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  an  ex- 
emption in  this  £u-ea  is  a  positive  bene- 
fit, making  It  more  convenient  for  In- 
terest groups  to  maintain  regular  pub- 
lications that  let  all  of  us — the  public  of- 
ficial as  well  as  the  members  of  the 


group  involved — know  precisely  where 
they  stand.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we 
require  full  reporting  on  the  one-shot, 
fly-by-night,  and  sometimes  anonymous- 
ly published  circular. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  my  bill  con- 
tains an  exception  to  the  exemption  for 
publications.  Reporting  will  be  required 
for  advertising  which  conveys,  not  a  gen- 
eral position  on  policy  issues  or  problems, 
but  a  specific  request  for  the  reader  to 
communicate  with  a  Federal  officer  or 
employee  to  infiuence  a  specific  decision 
in  a  specified  manner. 

Clearly,  a  compelling  case  can  be  made 
for  distinguishing  between  the  kind  of 
commimlcation  that  describes  a  factual 
situation  and  expresses  an  opinion  re- 
garding it,  leaving  it  up  to  the  citizen  to 
decide  how  or  whether  to  act  on  this  in- 
formation, as  opposed  to  the  communi- 
cation that  attempts  to  tell  him  what  to 
think,  what  to  do,  and  perhaps  gives  him 
a  form  letter  to  send  along  to  Washing- 
ton. Such  "ready  made"  opinion  devices 
add  little  where  general  public  under- 
standing of  public  policy  questions  Is 
concerned.  Nor  do  they  do  much  for  the 
dialog  between  the  citizen  and  public  of- 
ficial, who  as  often  as  not  gives  stimu- 
lated form  mail  short  shrift. 

Thus,  advertising  as  well  as  other  fa- 
cets of  "grassroots"  lobbying — such  as 
mailings,  irregular  publications,  and  pay- 
ments for  travel  and  lodging — are  treated 
as  covered  communications,  requiring 
full  disclosure  of  the  money  spent  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  In  developing  new  legis- 
lation in  this  area,  we  must  recognize 
that  an  all-encompassing  filing  require- 
ment, covering  even  the  citizen  who 
makes  a  few  telephone  calls,  plus  mas- 
sively detailed  reporting,  will  Inevitably 
choke  off  the  flow  of  Information  to  Fed- 
eral employees  and  officials. 

Some  citizens,  of  course,  because  of 
their  professions  or  business  interests 
simply  cannot  afford  to  be  identified  pub- 
licly as  a  "lobbyist,"  a  designation  that, 
imfortunately,  suggests  a  less  than  hon- 
orable occupation  In  the  minds  of  many. 

Other  citizens — as  well  as  smaller  or- 
ganizations— simply  caimot  afford  the 
out-of-pocket  costs  of  extensive  record- 
keeping and  reporting. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  materials  ac- 
companying my  remarks  today,  my  bill 
requires  filing,  recordkeeping,  and  re- 
porting by  those  Individuals,  firms,  and 
groups  which  have  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative base  to  meet  such  requirements 
without  undue  hardship. 

The  requirements  themselves  are  care- 
fully limited  to  essentials,  to  tell  us  what 
we  actually  need  to  know  without  im- 
posing an  onerous  and  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  those  engaged  in  lobbying.  They 
cover  those  whose  lobbying  activities  are 
extensive  and  continuing.  The  agent  who 
receives  substantial  income  for  speaking 
on  behalf  of  others,  the  corporate,  union, 
or  trade  association  executives  who  en- 
gage in  lobbying,  along  with  their  em- 
ployers, and  the  individual,  firm,  or  other 
organization  whose  business  it  Is  to  so- 
licit others  to  engage  in  lobbying — all 
are  subject  to  these  requirements. 

What  my  bill  will  not  do  Is  to  require 
filing  by  the  citizen  who  spends  his  own 


money  and  time  to  advance  his  own 
opinions,  or  by  the  Ad  hoc  group  of  citi- 
zens who  chip  In  nominal  amounts  to 
send  one  or  several  of  the  number  to 
Washington  to  see  their  Congressman  or 
to  talk  to  someone  in  one  of  the  executive 
departments.  Nor  will  it  require,  under 
most  circumstances,  filing  by  the  small 
businessman  or  private  university  presi- 
dent who  may  come  here  seeking  a  con- 
tract or  grant  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  more  than  a 
new  statute  to  alleviate  citizen  concern 
and  cynicism. 

Strong  and  equitable  administration 
of  lobbying  disclosure  is  essential,  and 
enforcement  must  be  given  prominent 
attention.  We  must  not  only  make  cer- 
tain that  the  law  is  observed,  we  must 
do  everything  possible  to  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  lobbying  disclo- 
sure is  working. 

Assigning  this  responsibility  to  an  ex- 
isting Federal  agency,  where  it  will  have 
to  compete  for  attention  with  other  well 
established  and  unrelated  activities,  is 
not  the  answer.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office,  for  example,  is  frequently 
mentioned  In  this  context,  as  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission. 

But  in  my  judgment  neither  agency 
would  be  likely  to  give  lobbying  disclo- 
sure the  necessary  prominence.  GAO  al- 
ready has  a  wide  range  of  functions, 
perhaps  too  many  in  areas  that  are  not 
closely  related.  And  the  PEC  is  just  get- 
ting imder  way.  Adding  on  lobbying  dis- 
closure, a  distinct  and  essentially  unre- 
lated activity,  might  well  detract  from 
this  commission's  ability  to  carry  out 
the  vitally  important  responsibilities  it 
has  with  regard  to  Federal  elections. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  In  setting  up  the  PEC  is 
the  best  alternative  for  lobbjing  disclo- 
sure. We  need  an  Independent  Federal 
Lobbying  Disclosure  Commission, 
equipped  for  and  devoted  entirely  to  this 
activity. 

As  envisioned  in  my  bill,  the  commis- 
sion will  be  similar  in  structure  and  will 
have  somewhat  the  same  powers  as  the 
PEC.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  FEC 
is  facing  a  serious  challenge  in  the  courts. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  basic  de- 
sign of  such  a  bipartisan  commission— 
with  the  Senate  President  pro  tempore, 
the  House  Speaker,  and  the  President 
each  appointing  two  Members— is  sound. 
And,  while  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  commission  control 
over  civil  enforcement,  I  am  including 
this  concept  to  stimulate  further  discus- 
sion of  the  issue. 

Additionally,  the  commission  is  em- 
powered to  receive  and  investigate  com- 
plaints, initiate  its  own  investigations, 
hold  hearings,  and  render  advisory  opin- 
ions at  the  request  of  lobbyists  who  are 
concerned  with  aspects  of  their  opera- 
tions that  may  require  reporting  and 
disclosure.  The  commission  also  is  di- 
rected to  formulate  and  Issue  regulations, 
monitor  comphance  with  the  act's  filing 
and  reporting  requirements  on  a  contin- 
uing basis,  and  report  quarterly  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  on  the 
activities  of  lobbyists. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
lobbyists   themselves   can  do  more  to 
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make  the  average  citizen  aware  of  the 
informational  and  representational  serv- 
ice they  perform  in  om-  democratic 
system. 

Those  of  us  in  public  life  know  that 
the  reputable  lobbyist — the  professionals 
who  faithfully  reflect  their  group's  in- 
terest, who  present  their  case  truthfully, 
who  openly  and  vigorously  advocate  their 
position — are  indispensable.  Their  con- 
tribution to  our  work  seldom  is  recog- 
nized, however. 

I  have  dealt  with  lobbyists  for  many 
years,  calling  upon  the  business  groups 
and  the  labor  groups  equally  for  factual 
information  and  opinion  on  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  legislation.  Certainly,  I 
have  been  deliberately  misinformed  on 
occasion — but  only  infrequently,  and 
then  never  more  than  once  by  any  par- 
ticular lobbyist. 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  in- 
stances, I  have  foimd  lobbyists  to  be  In- 
formed and  informative,  helpful  to  the 
point  of  supplying  information  useful  in 
knocking  down  their  own  arguments. 
These  professionals  have  one  asset  which 
they  guard  jealously — their  reputation 
for  truthfulness. 

To  recognize  the  Importance  of  their 
function,  and  to  assist  them  in  improving 
general  public  understanding  of  their 
profession,  my  bill  authorizes  the  Federal 
Lobbying  Disclosure  Commission  to  co- 
operate with  an  organization  or  associa- 
tion of  lobbyists  in  developing  a  code  of 
professional  conduct  and  maintaining  a 
registry  of  those  whose  activities  are  in 
conformance  with  its  provisions. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point:  The  code 
will  be  developed  by  lobbyists,  not  by 
Federal  employees,  and  compliance  will 
be  subject,  not  to  the  judgments  of  the 
Commission,  but  to  the  determination  of 
an  organization  of  lobbyists  which  pres- 
ently exists  or  may  be  created  by  lob- 
byists to  undertake  this  responsibility. 
And,  finally,  the  registry  feature  will  be 
entirely  informational,  indicating  only 
that  a  lobbyist  has  been  deemed  by  his 
peers  to  be  conforming  to  the  code,  and 
will  not  be  a  condition  for  engaging  in 
lobbying. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
provide  for  meaningful  disclosure  of  lob- 
bying activities  in  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch.  I  believe  that  my  bill 
will  accomplish  this,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows:  1 

S.  2068 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Lobbying 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975". 
TITLE  I— DISCLOSURE  OP  LOBBYING 

ACTIVITIES    DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

(a)  "person"  Includes  an  Individual,  cor- 
poration, company,  association,  firm,  part- 
nership, society,  or  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons; 

(b)  "decision"  means  any  action  taken  by 
a  Federal  officer  or  employee  with  respect  to 
any  pending  or  proposed  bill,  resolution, 
amendment,  nomination,  hearing.  Investiga- 
tion, or  other  action  In  Congress,  or  with 


respect  to  any  pending  or  proposed  rule,  ad- 
judication, hearing,  Investigation,  or  other 
action  In  any  Federal  agency; 

(c)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  (as  defined  In  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code) ,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and 
government-controlled  corporations  now  in 
existence  or  which  may  be  created  In  the 
future,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  any  regulatory  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  Is  not  otherwise  an  Executive 
agency; 

(d)  "Federal  officer  or  employee"  means  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  Federal  agency, 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  of  any  agency  in  the  Legislative 
branch,  and  Includes  a  Member  of,  or  Dele- 
gate to,  the  Congress,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

(e)  "Income"  means — 

(1)  a  salary,  gift,  donation,  contribution, 
payment,  fee,  loan,  advance,  service,  or  other 
thing  of  value  received;  and 

(2)  except  for  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tions 103  and  104.  a  contract,  promise,  or 
agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforce- 
able, to  receive  any  Item  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (l)(f)  "expenditure"  means — 

(1)  a  salary,  gift,  donation,  contribution, 
purchase,  payment,  fee,  distribution,  loan, 
advance,  service,  or  other  thing  of  value 
made,  disbursed,  or  furnished;  and 

(2)  except  for  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tions 103  and  104,  a  contract,  promise,  or 
agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforce- 
able, to  carry  out  any  transaction  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(g)  "congressional  committee"  means  a 
standing,  select,  or  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  and  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  of  any  such  com- 
mittee or  Joint  committee; 

(h)  "voluntary  membership  organization" 
means  an  organization  composed  of  per- 
sons who  are  members  thereof  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  who,  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership, are  required  to  make  regular  pay- 
ments to  the  organization; 

(i)  "identification"  means,  In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  the  name  of  the  individual 
and  his  address,  occupation,  principal  place 
of  business,  and  position  held  In  the  busi- 
ness, and,  in  the  case  of  a  person  other  than 
an  individual,  the  name  of  the  person  and  Its 
address,  principal  place  of  business,  officers, 
and  board  of  directors; 

(J)  "lobbying"  means  a  communication  to, 
or  the  employment  or  solicitation  of  another 
to  make  a  communication  to,  a  Federal  officer 
or  employee  in  order  to  Influence  a  decision 
of  that  officer  or  employee,  but  does  not  in- 
clude— 

(1)  a  communication  by  an  individual, 
acting  solely  on  his  own  behalf,  for  re- 
dress of  his  grievance  or  to  express  his  own 
opinion; 

(2)  a  conununlcation  to  a  congressional 
committee  in  an  open  hearing  or  which  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  record  of  any  such 
bearing; 

(3)  a  conmiunlcatlon  to  the  Congress  or 
either  House  thereof,  a  Member  of,  or  Dele- 
gate to,  the  Congress,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  or  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  made 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  body  or  indi- 
vidual to  whom  such  communication  Is 
made; 

(4)  a  written  communication  to  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  a  Federal  agency  which 
becomes  part  of  the  record  upon  which  a  de- 
cision Is  made; 

(5)  a  communication  to  a  Federal  agency 
made  at  the  specific  request  of  such  agency, 
or  In  the  exercise  of  a  right  to  petition 
granted  by  section  553(e)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(6)  a  communication  or  solicitation  by  a 


Federal  officer  or  employee  acting  in  his 
official  capacity  or  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  a  State  or  local  government  acting  In  his 
official  capacity; 

(7)  a  communication  or  solicitation  made 
In  the  normal  course  of  business  by — 

(A)  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  pe- 
riodical available  to  the  general  public  In 
the  form  of  news,  editorial  views,  advertising, 
letters  to  the  editor,  or  like  matter; 

(B)  a  radio  or  television  broadcast  station 
in  the  form  of  news,  editorial  views,  adver- 
tising, editorial  response,  or  like  matter; 
or 

(C)  a  publisher  or  author  In  a  book  pub- 
lished for  the  general  public; 

(8)  a  communication  or  solicitation  by 
or  authorized  by  a  candidate  (as  defined  In 
section  591(b)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code)  made  In  the  course  of  a  campaign 
for  Federal  office; 

(9)  a  communication  or  solicitation  by 
or  authorized  by — 

(A)  a  national  political  party  or  a  na- 
tional. State,  or  local  committee  or  other 
organizational  unit  of  a  national  political 
party  regarding  its  activities,  policies,  state- 
ments, programs,  or  platforms: 

(B)  a  poUtical  party  of  a  Stete,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  committee  or  other 
organizational  unit  of  such  a  political  party, 
regarding  its  activities,  policies,  statements, 
programs,  or  platforms;  or 

(C)  a  candidate  for  political  office  of  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  a  com- 
mittee or  other  organizational  unit  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate,  regarding  the 
activities,  policies,  statements,  programs 
or  platforms  of  such  candidate; 

(10)  a  conmiunlcatlon  by  an  attorney  of 
record  on  behalf  of  any  person  made  in  con- 
nection with  any  criminal  Investigation  or 
prosecution  of  such  person; 

(11)  a  communication  which  relates  only 
to  the  status,  purpose,  or  effect  of  a  deci- 
sion; 

(k)  "lobbyist"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
quarterly  filing  period,  a  person— 

(1)  whose  Income  from  lobbying  during 
such  period  Is  $250  or  more,  or  whose  In- 
come from  lobbying  during  such  period, 
when  added  to  his  Income  from  lobbying 
during  the  three  preceding  quarterly  filing 
periods,  is  $500  or  more,  or 

(2)  whose  expenditures  for  the  solicitation 
or  employment  of  another  person  to  en- 
gage In  lobbying  during  such  period  are 
$250  or  more,  or  whose  expenditures  for  the 
solicitation  or  employment  of  another  per- 
son to  engage  In  lobbying  during  such  period, 
when  added  to  such  expenditures  during  the 
three  preceding  quarterly  filing  periods,  are 
$500  or  more,  except  that  exempt  travel  ex- 
penses shaU  not  be  taken  Into  account; 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Lob- 
bying Disclosure  Commission  established  by 
section  201  of  this  Act; 

(m)  "Influence"  means  to  attempt  to  In- 
stitute, promote,  effectuate,  delay,  alter, 
amend,  withdraw  from  consideration,  or  op- 
pose any  decision  by  a  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee; 

(n)  "exempt  travel  expenses"  means  any 
payment  or  reimbursement  of  expenses  for 
travel  solely  from  one  point  in  the  United 
States,  or  its  territories  or  possessions,  to 
another  point  In  the  United  States,  or  Its 
territories  or  possessions,  but  only  if  such 
payment  or  reimbursement  does  not  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  the  transportation  In- 
volved plus  a  per  diem  allowance  for  other 
expenses  in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  applicable  allowance  payable  un- 
der section  5702(a)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  Government  employees; 

(o)  "quarterly  filing  period"  means  a 
calendar  quarter;  and 
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(p)  "solicitation"  means  to  urge,  request. 
or  require  another  person  to  make  a  com- 
munication to  any  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  Influence,  In  a  specified  manner,  a 
specific  decision  by  such  officer  or  employee. 

NOTICE    or   REPRESENTATION 

Sec  102.  (a)  Each  person  who  Is  a  lobbyist 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall  file 
a  notice  of  representation  with  the  Com- 
mission not  later  than  5  days  after  such 
date.  Eaw;h  person  who  becomes  a  lobbyist 
after  such  date  shall  file  a  notice  of  rep- 
resentation with  the  Commission  not  later 
than  5  days  after  he  becomes  a  lobbyist. 

(b)  Each  notice  of  representation  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe  by  regulations  and  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  lobbyist: 

(2)  the  financial  terms  and  conditions 
imder  which  the  lobbyist  Is  employed  or  re- 
tained by  any  person  for  lobbying,  and  an 
Identification  of  that  person; 

(3)  Insofar  as  practicable,  a  description 
of  each  decision  with  respect  to  which  the 
lobbyist  U  engaged,  or  Is  to  engage,  in  lobby- 
ing; and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  membership 

organization — 

(A)  the  approximate  number  of  Individ- 
uals who  are  members  of  the  organization, 

and 

(B)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person, 
other  than  an  individual,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  organization. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  require  the  disclosure  of  the 
Individual  members  of  or  the  organizational 
dues  structure  of  a  voluntary  membership 
organization. 

(c)  If.  at  any  time,  the  information  con- 
tained in  a  notice  of  representation  filed  by 
a  lobbyist  Is  not  completely  accurate  and 
current  in  all  respects  because  of  any  change 
in  circimistances  or  conditions  with  respect 
to  such  lobbyist  (including  termination  of 
his  status  as  a  lobbyist) ,  such  lobbyist  shall 
file  with  the  Commission,  within  5  days  after 
such  change  has  occurred,  such  amendment 
or  amendments  to  such  notice  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  information  contained 
in  such  notice  completely  accurate  and  cur- 
rent in  all  respects. 

(d)  Each  lobbyist,  subsequent  to  filing  a 
notice  of  representation,  shall  Include  In  any 
written  communication  in  which  the  lobby- 
ist is  engaged  in  lobbying  the  following  state- 
ment: "Notice  of  representation  Is  on  file 
with  and  available  from  the  Federal  Lobby- 
ing Disclosure  Conmilsslon." 

RECORDS 

Sec.  103.  Each  lobbyist  shall  maintain  rec- 
ords, for  each  quarterly  filing  period,  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  and  standards  and  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission.  The  rec- 
ords for  each  quarterly  filing  period  shall — 

(1)  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  period; 

(2)  be  available  to  the  Commission  for  In- 
spection; and 

(3)  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

(A)  the  total  income  from  lobbying,  or  to 
be  used  for  lobbying,  received  by  the  ipbby- 
1st  during  the  period; 

(B)  an  identification  of  each  person  from 
whom  Income  from  lobbying,  or  to  be  used  for 
lobbying.  Is  received  during  the  period,  and 
the  amount  received  from  each  such  person; 
and 

(C)  the  total  expenditures  of  the  lobbyist 
Incurred  In  or  for  lobbying  and  paid  during 
the  period.  Including  but  not  limited  to  an 
itemization  of  any  expenditure  of  at  least 
$60  for — 

(I)  employment  of  lobbyists  (and  the 
amount  paid  to  each  such  lobbyist); 

(II)  solicitation    (Including  amounts  ex- 


pended for  travel  and  lodging,  advertising, 
addressing,  postage  and  mailings,  telephone 
and  telegraph,  and  publications  attributable 
to  solicitation) ;  and 

(ill)  research,  staff,  office  space,  entertain- 
ment, travel,  telephone  and  telegraph,  post- 
age and  mailings,  and  publications,  which 
are   not   attributable    to   solicitation. 

REPORTS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Each  lobbyist  shall,  not 
later  than  15  days  after  the  last  day  of  each 
quarterly  filing  period,  file  a  report  with  the 
CommlSFion  concerning  his  activities  during 
that  period.  Each  such  report  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  detail  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  and  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  lobbyist; 

(2)  an  identification  of  each  person  by 
whom  the  lobbyist  Is  employed  or  retained 
for  lobbying; 

(3)  a  description  of  each  decision  on  which 
the  lobbyist  engaged  in  lobbying  during  the 
period; 

(4)  all  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  records  required  to  be  maintained  under 
section  103  for  the  period,  except  that — 

(A)  a  lobbyist  shall  not  be  required  to  re- 
port the  name  and  address  of  (or  otherwise 
Identify)  any  person  from  whom  Income 
from  lobbying,  or  to  be  used  for  lobbying,  of 
less  than  $100  Is  received  during  the  period, 
but  the  report  shall  contain  the  number  of 
such  persons  together  with  the  aggregate  of 
such  Income; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  voluntary  membership 
organization — 

(I)  the  organization  shall  not  be  required 
to  report  the  name  and  address  of  (or  other- 
wise Identify)  any  member  whose  pajTnents 
during  the  period  to  the  organization  to  be 
used  for  lobbying  did  not  exceed  5  percent 
of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  organization 
In  the  period  for  lobbying, 

(II)  the  Commission  shall  waive  the  re- 
quirement that  the  organization  report  the 
name  and  address  of  (or  otherwise  identify) 
any  member  whose  payments  during  the 
period  to  the  organization  to  be  used  for 
lobbying  exceeded  5  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
pendlttires  of  the  organization  In  the  period 
for  lobbying  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  waiver  of  such  requirement  will  not 
impede  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and 

(ill)  the  organization  shall  report  the  n\im- 
ber  of  members  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  and 
the  number  of  members  referred  to  In  clause 
(11),  together  with  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  received  from  the  members  referred 
to  in  each  clause;  and 

(C)  If  any  item  of  income  or  expenditure 
is  attributable  in  part  to  lobbying  and  In 
part  to  other  purposes,  such  Item  may  be 
reported,  at  the  option  of  the  lobbyist  and 
in  conformity  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commission — 

(I)  by  a  reasonably  accurate  allocation 
which  sets  forth  that  portion  of  the  Item 
received  or  expended  for  lobbying,  and  the 
basis  on  which  the  allocation  Is  made,  or 

(II)  by  showing  the  amount  of  the  item 
together  with  a  good  faith  estimate  by  such 
lobbyist  of  that  part  of  the  item  reasonably 
allocable  to  lobbying. 

(b)  In  determining — 

(1)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (4)  (A), 
whether  a  member  of  a  voluntary  member- 
ship organization  is  a  person  from  whom 
Income  to  be  used  for  lobbying  of  at  least 
$100  is  received  In  any  quarterly  filing  pe- 
riod, and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (4)  (B), 
whether  payments  by  such  a  member  during 
any  quarterly  filing  period  exceed  5  percent 
of  the  organization's  total  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  period  for  lobbying, 

a  member  of  a  voltmtary  membership  orga- 
nization shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  to 
the  organization  during  the  period,  to  be 
used  for  lobbying,  an  amount  which  bears 


the  same  ratio  to  the  total  dues,  subscrlp. 
tions,  or  other  sums  paid  by  such  member 
during  the  period  to  the  organization  as  a 
condition  of  membership  as  the  total  ex- 
penditures during  the  period  by  such  orga- 
nization for  lobbying  bears  to  the  total  ex- 
penditures during  the  period  by  such  or- 
ganization for  all  purposes. 

EFFECT    ON   TAX   STATTTS 

Sec  105.  An  organization  shall  not  be 
denied  exemption  under  section  501(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  an 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
of  such  Code,  and  shall  not  be  denied  statxis 
as  an  organization  described  In  section  170 
(c)  (2)  of  such  Code,  solely  because  such  or- 
ganization complies  with  requirements  of 
sections  102,  103,  and  104. 

CRIMINAL   penalties 

Sec  106.  Any  person  required — 

( 1 )  to  file  a  notice  of  representation  under 
section  102. 

(2)  to  keep  records  under  section  103,  or 

(3)  to  make  a  report  under  section  104, 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  falls  to  file  sucb 
notice,  keep  such  records,  or  make  such  re- 
port, or  files  a  false  notice,  keeps  false  rec- 
ords, or  makes  a  false  report,  shall  upon 
conviction  therefor,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$6,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years, 
or  both,  for  each  such  offense. 

TITLE      II— FEDERAL      LOBBYING      DIS- 
CLOSURE COMMISSION 
establishment  of  commission 
Sec  201.    (a)    (1)    There   is  established  a 
commission    to    be    known    as    the    Federal 
Lobbying  Disclosure  Commission   (hereafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ex  officio  and  with- 
out the  right  to  vote,  and  six  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(A)  two  shall  be  appointed,  with  the  con- 
firmation of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate; 

(B)  two  shall  be  appointed,  with  the  con- 
firmation of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House;  and 

(C)  two  shall  be  appointed,  with  the  con- 
firmation of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  member  appointed  under  subparagraph 
(A),  (B).  or'to  shall  not  be  affiliated  with 
the  same  political  party  as  the  other  mem- 
ber appointed  under  such  subparagraph. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  6  years,  except  that  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed — 

(A)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  on  the  April  30  first  occurring 
more  than  6  months  after  the  date  on  which 
he  Is  appointed; 

(B)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  1  year  after  the  April  30  on 
which  the  term  of  the  member  referred  to  in 
subparagraph   (A)    of  this  paragraph  ends: 

(C)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)  (C)  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  ending  2  years  thereafter; 

(D)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  ending  3  years  thereafter; 

(E)  one  of  the  members  appointed  imder 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  4  years  thereafter;  and 

(F)  one  of  the  members  appointed  imder 
paragraph  (l)  (C)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  5  years  thereafter. 

An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring other  than  by  the  expiration  of  a 
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term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  he  succeeds. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 
appointment. 

(3)  Members  shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  maturity,  experience.  Integrity,  Im- 
partiality, and  good  judgment  and  sliall  be 
chosen  from  among  individuals  who.  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  are  not  elected  or 
appointed  officers  or  employees  In  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Commission  (other 
tiian  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  shall 
receive  compensation  equivalent  to  the  com- 
pensation paid  at  level  rv  of  the  Executive 
Schedule   (5  U.S.C.  5316). 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members  (other  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) for  a  term  of  one  year.  No  mem- 
ber may  serve  as  chairman  more  often  than 
once  during  any  term  of  office  to  which  he 
is  appointed.  The  chairman  and  the  vice 
chairman  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  the  same 
political  party.  The  vice  chairman  shall  act 
as  chairman  In  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  chairman,  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  office. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  administer,  seek 
to  obtain  compliance  with,  and  formulate 
policy  with  respect  to  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission has  primary  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  the  civil  enforcement  of  Its  provisions. 

(c)  All  decisions  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  duties  and  pow- 
ers under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
tne  Commission.  A  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  delegate  to  any  person  his  vote 
or  any  decisionmaking  authority  or  duty 
vested  in  the  Commission  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  month  and  also  at  the  call  of  any 
member,  and  all  such  meetings  shall  be  open 
to  the  public. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  writ- 
ten rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  activities, 
shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed,  and  shall  have  its  princi- 
pal olEce  in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia 
I  but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  of  Its  pow- 
ers anywhere  In  the  United  States) . 

(f)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  staff 
director  and  a  general  counsel  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Commission.  The  staff  di- 
rector shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 
The  general  counsel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5 
n.S.C.  6316).  With  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  staff  director  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as 
he  considers  desirable. 

(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  staff  director  may  procure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
Is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  Individ- 
uals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
grade  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  (5 
U.S.C.  5332). 

(3)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  Itself 
of  the  assistance,  including  personnel  and 
facilities,  of  other  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  heads 
of  such  agencies  and  departments  may  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  personnel, 
facilities,  and  other  assistance,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  as  the  Commission  may 
request. 

CXXI 1369— Part  17 


POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Commission  has  the 
power — 

( 1 )  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  In  writing  such  infor- 
mation and  answers  to  questions  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe;  and  such  sub- 
mission shall  be  made  within  such  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  and  under  oath  or  other- 
wise as  the  Commission  may  determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena,  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  the  vice  chairman,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  documentary  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  in  any  proceeding  or  Investigation,  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and.  in  such  Instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection; 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  to  Initiate  (through  civil  proceedings 
for  injunctive,  declaratory,  or  other  appro- 
priate relief),  defend,  or  appeal  any  civil  ac- 
tion in  tlie  name  of  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  through  its  general  counsel; 

(7)  to  render  advisory  opinions  under  sec- 
tion 203  (b); 

(8)  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  such  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  provisions  of  chapter 
5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(9)  to  formulate  general  p)ollcy  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  this  Act; 

(10)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  no- 
tices of  representation  and  amendments 
thereto  under  section  102  and  reports  under 
section  104;  and 

(11)  to  conduct  Investigations  and  hear- 
ings expeditiously,  to  encourage  voluntary 
compliance,  and  to  report  apparent  viola- 
tions to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

(b)  Any  United  States  district  court  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry  Is 
carried  on.  may.  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission, In  CEise  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewith.  Any  failure 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  civil 
llabUlty  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  the  United  States)  for  disclosing 
information  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(d)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  it  shall  concur- 
rently transmit  a  copy  of  such  estimate  or 
request  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation,  requested 
by  the  Congress  or  by  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Member 
requesting  the  same.  No  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  any  authority 
to  require  the  Commission  to  submit  Its 
legislative  recommendations,  testimony,  or 
comments  on  legislation,  to  any  office  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  for  approval, 
comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the  submission 
of  such  recommendations,  testimony,  or 
comments  to  the  Congress. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  to  the  President  and  to  each 


House  of  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 20  of  each  year.  Each  such  report  shaU 
contain  a  detaUed  statement  with  respect 
to  the  activities  of  the  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  xinder  this  Act,  together 
with  recommendations  for  such  legislative 
or  other  action  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  written  request  to  the  Com- 
mission by  any  person,  the  Commission  shall 
render  an  advisory  opinion,  In  writing, 
within  a  reasonable  time  with  respect  to — 

(A)  what  specific  action  Is  required  of 
such  person  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  section  102,  103,  or  104,  or 

(B)  whether  any  specific  action,  or  failure 
to  act,  by  such  person  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  section  106. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  person  with  respect  to  whom 
an  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered  under  para- 
graph (1)  who  acts  In  good  faith  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  and  findings  of 
such  advisory  opinion  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
I  with  respect  to  which  such  advisory  opin- 
ion Is  rendered. 

(3)  Any  request  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  public  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall,  belore  rendering  an  ad- 
visory opinion  with  respect  to  any  such 
request,  provide  any  interested  party  with  an 
opportunity  to  transmit  written  comments 
to  the  Commission  with  respect  to  such 
request. 

(c)  Upon  written  request,  the  Commission 
shall  furnish  lobbyists  with  assistance  In 
the  development  of  appropriate  accounting 
procedures  and  practices  to  meet  the  record- 
keeping requirements  of  section  103  and  the 
reporting  requirements  of  section  104.  and 
the  Commission  may  permit  and  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  Joint  filing  of  reports 
under  section  104. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop  and  by  regulations  prescribe 
forms  and  standards  for  notices  of  repre- 
sentation and  amendments  thereto,  required 
under  section  102  and  reports  required  under 
section  104; 

(2)  compile  and  summarize.  In  a  manner 
refiectlve  of  the  disclosure  Intent  of  this 
Act,  Information  contained  in  such  notices, 
amendments,  and  reports,  with  respect  to 
each  quarterly  filing  period,  and  transmit 
such  information  to  Congress  within  45  days 
after  the  end  of  each  such  period  or  If  Con- 
gress Is  not  In  session,  then  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  Congress  reconvenes; 

(3)  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying  at  reasonable  times  In  the  Com- 
mission office,  for  a  period  of  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  filing,  all  such  notices, 
amendments,  and  reports,  and,  at  the  request 
of  any  person.  furnUh  a  copy  of  any  such 
notice,  amendment,  or  report  upon  payment 
by  such  person  of  the  actual  cost  of  niaking 
and  furnishing  such  copy,  but  no  Informa- 
tion contained  in  any  such  notice,  amend- 
ment, or  report  may  be  sold  or  utilized  by 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  con- 
tributions or  for  any  commercial  purpose; 

(4)  have  each  notice  of  representation  and 
amendment  thereto  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  within  three  days  after 
such  notice  or  amendment  is  received  by  the 
Commission,  or  if  Congress  is  not  in  session 
when  such  notice  Is  so  received,  then  as  soon 
as  possible  after  Congress  reconvenes;  and 

(6)  ascertain  whether  any  person  required 
by  section  104  to  file  a  report  has  failed  to 
file  such  report,  or  has  filed  an  Incomplete 
or  Inaccurate  report,  and  promptly  notify 
such  person  to  file  or  amend  such  report. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  204.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  believes 
a  violation  of  section  106  has  occurred  may 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Commission,  upon  receiving  any 
complaint  under  paragraph  (1),  or  if  It  has 
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reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  com- 
mitted a  violation  of  section  106,  shall  notify 
the  person  involved  of  such  apparent  viola- 
tion and  shall — 

(A)  report  such  apparent  violation  to  the 
Attorney  General;  or 

(B)  make  an  investigation  of  such  appar- 
ent violation. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  person  who  receives  notice  of  an  ap- 
parent violation  under  paragraph  (2),  con- 
duct a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  appar- 
ent violation. 

(4)  If  the  Commission  determines,  after 
Investigation,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  has  engaged,  or  Is  about  to 
engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  which  con- 
etltute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
Act,  It  may  endeavor  to  correct  such  viola- 
tion by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion.  If  the  Commission 
fails  to  correct  the  violation  through  Infor- 
mal methods.  It  may  Institute  a  civil  action 
for  relief,  including  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any 
other  appropriate  order,  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
the  person  against  whom  such  action  Is 
brought  Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness. Upon  a  proper  showing  that  such  per- 
son has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  In  such 
acts  or  practices,  the  court  shall  grant  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  injunction,  restrain- 
ing order,  or  other  order. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  refer  an  appso'- 
ent  violation  to  the  appropriate  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  If  the  Commission  Is  unable 
to  correct  such  apparent  violation  under  the 
authority  given  It  by  paragraph  (4) ,  If,  upon 
request  by  the  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  unable  to  correct  such  apparent 
violation  imder  the  authority  given  him  by 
paragraph  (6).  or  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  such  referral  Is  appropriate. 

(6)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  any  person  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  wUl  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 106,  upon  request  by  the  Commission 
the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  shall  institute  a  civil  action  for  relief, 
including  a  permanent  or  temporary  injimc- 
tlon,  restraining  order,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate order  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness. Upon  a  proper  showing  that  such  per- 
son has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  In 
such  acts  or  practices,  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond  by  such 
court. 

(7)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (4)  or  (6)  of  this  subsection,  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  at- 
tend a  United  States  district  court  may  run 
Into  any  other  district. 

(8)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
granted  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (6)  of  this 
subsection  may,  at  any  time  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  entry  thereof,  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  such  order  was 
issued  for  Judicial  review  of  such  order. 

(9)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  in 
part,  any  such  order  of  the  district  court 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commission 
refers  an  apparent  violation  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Attorney  General  shall  respond 
by  report  to  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  any  action  taken  by  the  Attorney  General 
regarding  such  apparent  violation.  Each  re- 
port shall  be  transmitted  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  the  Commission  refers 


any  apparent  violation,  and  at  the  close  of 
every  30-day  period  thereafter  until  there  is 
final  disposition  of  such  apparent  violation. 
The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
pare and  publish  reports  on  the  status  of 
such  referrals. 
TITLE  in — CODE  OP  PROFESSIONAL 
CONDUCT   AND    REGISTRY 

CODE    OF    CONDUCT 

Sec.  301.  The  Federal  Lobbying  Disclosure 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  coop- 
erate with  lobbyists  and  organizations  of 
lobbyists  in  the  development  of  a  code  of 
professional  conduct  for  lobbying.  Any  such 
code  shall  be  maintained  and  published  by 
such  lobbyists  and  organizations  and  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions 
that  a  lobbyist  shall — 

(1)  conduct  his  professional  activities 
with  respect  for  the  public  interest; 

(2)  not  Intentionally  disseminate  false  or 
misleading  Information;  and 

(3)  not  engage  in  any  practice  which  tends 
to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  communications 
between  citizens  and  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

BKGI6TRT 

Sec.  302.  The  Federal  Lobbying  Disclosure 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  lobbjrlsts  and  or- 
ganizations of  lobbyists  to  establish,  main- 
tain, and  publish  a  registry  of  lobbyists  con- 
taining an  identification  of  those  lobbyists 
who  agree  to  conform,  and  are  determined 
to  be  In  compliance,  with  the  code  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  described  in  section  301. 
No  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  section 
106  shall  be  listed  in  such  registry  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years  from  the  date  of 
such  conviction. 

TITLE    IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

REPEAL    OF    FEDERAL    REGT7LATION    OF    LOBBTIMC 
ACT 

Sec.  401.  The  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  (60  Stat.  839;  2  U.S.C.  261  et  seq.)  is 
repealed. 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Sections  102,  103,  104.  105.  106,  204, 
and  401  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  on  which 
the  first  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Lobbying  Disclosure  Commission  to  im- 
plement sections  102,  103,  and  104  become 
effective. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  2069.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
establishing  national  goals  for  the  ef- 
fective, fair,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious 
resolution  of  controversies  involving 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

CONStTMER  CONTROVERSIES  RESOLUTION  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing,  together  with  Senators  Mag- 
nuson and  TuNNEY,  the  Consumer  Con- 
troversies Resolution  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  reformed  and  redrafted  version 
of  bill  we  introduced  last  year,  and  on 
which  hearings  were  held  at  several  loca- 
tions. The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
favorably  reported  this  legislation,  but 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  93d  Congress 
there  was  insufficient  time  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  it. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  make  substantial  gains  in 
one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  con- 
sumer protection — the  resolution  of  con- 
troversies. At  this  time,  a  number  of 
statutes  have  been  enacted  which  were 


designed  to  help  protect  the  consumer- 
such  as  the  Consumer  Safety  Act.  A  num- 
ber of  laws  have  also  been  enacted  which 
are  designed  to  help  bring  fair  play  to 
the  marketplace,  such  as  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Warranty  Fedeml  Trade  Commis- 
sion Improvement  Act.  I  might  add  that 
the  warranty  bill  also  Includes  provisions 
designed  to  assure  that  consumers  in- 
jured by  unfair  warranty  practices  have 
adequate  redress  mechanisms.  Aside 
from  the  limited  attempt  to  create  more 
adequate  consumer  redress  mechanisms 
In  the  warranty  bill,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  consumer  redress  area  gen- 
erally. That  is  the  area  to  which  this 
legislation  Is  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  it  is  true 
that  for  the  majority  of  Americans  re- 
dress of  grievances  is  at  best  a  theoreti- 
cal concept.  The  utilization  of  the  legal 
system  in  general,  and  small  claims 
courts  in  particular,  is  in  most  cases  too 
expensive.  Although  the  total  amoimt  of 
money  involved  each  year  in  consumer 
controversies  in  the  United  States  is  tre- 
mendous, the  amount  involved  in  any 
single  controversy  may  be  quite  small- 
less  in  many  cases  than  the  cost  of  legal 
representation  for  the  affected  consumer. 

When  the  small  claims  court  move- 
ment began  in  the  early  1900's,  it  was 
geared  to  provide  speedy  and  inexpensive 
justice  for  litigants  who  could  not  afford 
a  lawyer.  Now,  many  small  claims  courts 
serve  only  as  collection  agencies  for  pro- 
fessionally represented  creditors.  Even 
those  who  may  dispute  this  claim  con- 
cede that  small  claims  courts  have  not 
been  any  panacea  to  resolve  consumer 
controversies.  In  many  cases,  forms, 
rules,  and  procedures  are  frequently 
complex;  courts  are  not  available  for 
resolution  of  controversies  during  hours 
and  on  days  that  consumers  can  easily 
utilize  them;  and  jurisdictional  limita- 
tions are  often  far  too  low. 

There  has  been  some  experimentation 
with  other  mechanisms  for  resolving  con- 
sumer controversies.  There  have  been 
experiments  with  arbitration  procedures. 
While  there  have  been  a  few  successful 
arbitration  programs,  and  several  more 
have  been  initiated  recently,  there  is  also 
a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  usefulness  of  arbitration.  Busi- 
ness sponsored  mechanisms  have  not  yet 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  proven  success, 
but  we  have  encouraged  the  use  of  such 
devices  where  they  are  fair,  both  in  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Warranty  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvement  Act,  and  in 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Government 
has,  to  date,  for  the  most  part  neglected 
its  responsibilities  in  this  important  area. 
While  a  small  claims  tax  court  has  been 
created,  and  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Act  has  encouraged  the  reform 
of  traffic  courts,  for  the  most  part,  effec- 
tive methods  to  resolve  grievances  of  this 
nature  are  absent.  Furthermore,  there  is 
not  any  agreement  on  the  optimum  type 
or  types  of  grievance  redress  mechanisms 
best  suited  to  help  consumers  and  citi- 
zens. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  developing 
meaningful  consumer  resolution  mech- 
anisms. It  is  largely  based  on  a  2-year 
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comprehensive  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Institute  for  Consumer  Justice. 
The  Institute  explored  the  adequacy  of 
existing  procedm'es  for  resolving  disputes 
arising  out  of  consumer  transactions.  It 
grew  out  of  President  Nixon's  consumer 
address  of  February  24.  1971,  and  was 
funded  by  a  $150,000  research  grant  from 
the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
Institute's  final  report  offers  21  sugges- 
tions for  upgrading  small  claims  courts 
throughout  the  United  States.  Most  of 
these  recommendations — and  others 
concerning  arbitration  and  business 
sponsored  redress  mechanisms — have 
been  incorporated,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing would  establish  a  new  bureau 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
would  administer  a  program  of  aid  to  the 
States  so  that  they  can  formulate  and 
effectuate  ways  in  which  the  disputes  of 
their  citizens  can  be  resolved  effectively, 
fairly,  inexpensively,  and  expeditiously. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  programs 
that  the  individual  States  develop  will 
vary  considerably.  The  needs  of  New 
York,  for  example,  may  be  quite  dif- 
ferent than  the  needs  of  my  State  of 
Utah.  Any  program  which  tends  to  effec- 
tuate the  goals  of  the  act  could  be  ap- 
proved by  the  new  bureau  within  the 
Commission  so  long  as  the  State  has  an 
administrator  and  a  plan  and  it  meets 
the  requirements  set  out  in  the  act  and 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Commission. 
Furthermore,  the  Commission  would  be 
authorized  to  make  demonstration  grants 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  The  bill 
would  direct  the  bureau  to  conduct  ex- 
perimentation and  exploration  into  ways 
to  improve  dispute  resolution. 

Insofar  as  small  claims  courts  may  be 
Involved  in  the  improvement  of  the  reso- 
lution of  consumer  controversies.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  legislation  spe- 
cifically adopts  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations from  the  National  Institute  of 
Consumer  Justice.  For  instance,  on  page 
30  of  the  Institute's  report  entitled  "Re- 
dress of  Consumer  Grievances,"  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  allocate  fimds 
for  payment  to  the  States  to  stimulate 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
effective  small  claims  courts.  The  Insti- 
tute stated: 

A  comparatively  modest  inftision  of  funds 
from  the  federal  government,  either  on  a 
non-recurring  or  a  continuing  basis,  can 
stimulate  states  that  do  not  now  have  small 
claims  courts  or  that  have  only  Ineffective 
ones  to  establish  efficient  systems. 

There  is  one  important  aspect  of  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  redress  to 
consumers  that  is  not  contained  in  this 
legislation.  Because  of  various  rulings  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  consumers  are  pres- 
ently unable  to  bring  class  actions  in 
Federal  court.  The  Commerce  Committee 
has  worked  on  this  issue  in  the  past,  but 
has  been  faced  with  a  widely  differing 
view  on  the  advisability  of  allowing  con- 
sumers to  utilize  the  class-action  device 
in  Federal  courts.  Because  of  the  various 
charges  and  countercharges  surrounding 
the  consumer  class-action  issue,  we  triefl 
to  get  some  hard  information  on  this  sub- 
ject but  discovered  that  there  is  none 
available.  This  led  the  committee*  to 
Initiate  its  own  study  regarding  the  use 


of  the  class  action  in  Federal  courts,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  study 
was  published  last  year.  The  information 
that  we  have  developed,  in  conjunction 
with  President  Ford's  increasing  reliance 
on  antitrust  actions  and  other  legal 
mechanisms  to  increase  competition  in 
the  marketplace,  should  help  to  promote 
legislation  designed  to  remove  existing 
roadblocks  and  to  use  the  consumer 
class-action  device.  We  are  attempting  to 
develop  this  legislation  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
quick  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
Last  year,  the  predecessor  bill,  S.  2928, 
was  endorsed  by  a  variety  of  business 
and  consumer  groups.  This  is  reflective 
of  the  wide  support  for  this  type  of  re- 
form. I  am  sure  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  move  rapidly  on  it  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Consumer  Con- 
troversies Resolution  Act  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2069 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Contro- 
versies Resolution  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

( 1 )  For  the  majority  of  American  consum- 
ers, mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
troversies Involving  consumer  goods  and 
services  are  largely  unavaUable,  ineffective, 
unfair,  or  invisible. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  money  Involved 
each  year  In  consumer  controversies  In  the 
United  States  exceeds  $100,000,000.  but  the 
amount  Involved  in  any  single  controversy  Is 
apt  to  be  small,  less  In  many  cases  than  the 
cost  of  legal  representation  for  the  affected 
consumer. 

(3)  The  enormous  volume  of  controversies 
Involving  consumers  Is  adjudicated,  settled, 
or  handled  Inadequately,  if  at  all,  by  the 
existing  mechanisms  for  consumer  contro- 
versy resolution. 

(4)  There  is  substantial  nonavailability, 
for  most  consumers,  of — 

(A)  meaningful  remedies  in  cases  of  fraud, 
deception,  and  manipulation; 

(B)  adequate  representation  of  the  In- 
terests of  consumers; 

(C)  meaningful  protections  In  cases  of 
overreaching  and  unfair  repossession  of 
goods  and  products; 

(D)  effective  barriers  against  sewer  serv- 
ice, abuse  of  default  Judgments,  and  other 
unconscionable  practices;  and 

(E)  readily  available  and  adequate  forums 
for  the  fair,  effective,  and  efficient  resolution 
of  controversies  Involving  consumer  goods 
and  services. 

(5)  A  major  and  Inseparable  portion  of 
the  goods  and  services  which  form  the  under- 
lying subject  matter  of  such  controversies 
flow  through  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, the  circumstances  of  their  sale  and 
distribution  to  consumers  affect  Interstate 
commerce,  and  almost  all  of  the  consumer 
controversies  Involving  the  more  than  forty 
million  Americans  who  live  In  the  thirty- 
one  metropolitan  areas  which  encompass 
more  than  one  State  arise  out  of  Interstate 
commerce.  The  unavailability  of  effective, 
fair,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious  means  for 
the  resolution  of  such  controversies  consti- 
tutes an  undue  burden  on  commerce. 

(6)  WhUe  there  have  been  substantial 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  business  com- 


munity to  resolve  consumer  disputes  and 
such  efforts  must  be  encouraged  and  ex- 
panded, effective  consumer  redress  will  be 
brought  about  only  through  a  cooperative 
functioning  of  both  public  and  privately 
sponsored  mechanisms. 

(b)  Purpose. — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  o*  the  Congress  in  thU  Act 
to  assure  all  consumers  convenient  access  to 
consumer  controversy  resolution  mechanisms 
which  are  effective,  fair,  inexpensive,  and 
expeditious,  and  to  facilitate  better  repre- 
sentation of  consumer  Interests. 

DEFINITIONS 

Skc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Bureau"  means  the  Bvireau  of  Con- 
sumer Redress; 

(2)  "commerce  "  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  In  subparagraph 
(A); 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission; 

(4)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau; 

(5)  "local"  means  of  or  pertaining  to  any 
political  subdivision  within  a  State; 

(6)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(7)  "State  Administrator"  means  the  in- 
dividual or  government  agency  which  is  des- 
ignated, in  accordance  with  State  law,  to 
direct,  coordinate,  or  conduct  a  State  sys- 
tem; and 

(8)  "State  system"  means  all  of  the  State 
sponsored  mechanisms  and  procedures  within 
such  State  for  the  resolution  of  controversies 
Involving  consumers,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  small  claims  courts,  arbitration,  and 
other  mechanisms  and  procedtires  set  forth 
in  the  State  plan  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

BtJKEAU    OF    CONSTTMER    REDRESS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  General. — The  Commission 
shall  establish,  within  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  new  Bureau  to 
be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Re- 
dress. The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau. 

(b)  Duties. — The  Commission,  through  the 
Director  shall,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  this  Act — 

(1)  enter  into  or  renew  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  States; 

(2)  allocate  and  pay  to  the  State  funds 
appropriated  for  financial  assistance  to  States 
under  cooperative  agreements; 

(3)  issue,  from  time  to  time,  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(4)  encourage  and  assist  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  Innovative  concepts 
and  approaches,  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
adapting  or  expanding  the  mechanism  of  the 
unsatisfied  Judgment  fund  in  the  field  of 
automobile  compensation  law  to  satisfy  all 
unsatisfied  Judgments; 

(5)  investigate  and  award  discretionary 
grants; 

(6)  determine  whether  a  State  plan  is  In 
accordance  with  this  Act; 

(7)  review  the  operation  and  effectiveness 
of  each  State  plan  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
troversies Involving  consumers  which  has 
been  approved  under  this  Act; 

(8)  articulate  and  evaluate  the  goals  for 
a  model  State  system  of  consumer  contro- 
versy resolutions.  Including  the  formulation 
and  promotion  of  Model  Small  Claims  Court 
Acts  and  ordinances  which  may  be  adopted 
by  the  several  States.  The  Model  Acts  and 
ordinances  shall  be  formulated  within  the 
12  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  be  revised  from  time  to 
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time  as  Is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Direc- 
tor; 

(9)  coordinate  and  Integrate  the  function- 
ing of  both  public  and  business  sponsored 
mechanisms;  and 

(10)  take  such  other  actions  as  are  appro- 
priate to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

COOPEKATION     WITH    THE     STATES    AND    PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  General. — In  carrying  out  its 
functions  vinder  this  Act,  the  Director  and 
the  Commission  shali  cooperate,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  with  the  States 
and  the  business  community.  In  addition  to 
any  other  enumerated  obligation,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  consult,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  State  Administrator,  if  any.  In  each  State. 

(b)  Financial  Assistance  to  States. — The 
Commission,  through  the  Director,  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment to  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
State  which  establishes  and  maintains  a 
system  approved  by  the  Commission  for  the 
effective,  fair,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious 
resolution  of  controversies  Involving  con- 
sumers or  to  assist  any  State  to  develop  such 
a  system.  Before  a  State  shall  be  deemed 
eligible  to  enter  Into  or  renew  a  cooperative 
agreement  for  the  development  or  main- 
tenance of  a  State  system,  the  Director  shall 
make,  justify,  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  finding  that  such  agreement 
would  further  the  piirpose  of  this  Act  and 
that  such  State  has  developed,  or  in  the 
case  of  an  initial  grant  has  developed  or  Is 
developing,  a  system  under  which — 

(1)  the  State  has  a  State  Administrator 
and  such  State  Administrator  is  authorized 
under  the  law  of  the  State  to  receive  and 
disburse  moneys,  to  submit  required  re- 
ports to  the  Director,  Including  assembling 
copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations  covering 
each  redress  mechanism  within  such  State, 
to  conduct  studies  pursuant  to  section  5(b) 
(2)  of  this  Act,  and  to  supervise,  direct, 
coordinate  or  conduct  the  State  system; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  State 
system  and  major  business-sponsored 
mechanisms  within  the  State  has  been  or 
will  be  conducted  which  discloses  (A)  the 
nature,  number,  and  location  of  all  con- 
sumer controversy  resolution  mechanisms 
within  the  State;  (B)  the  annual  expendi- 
ture and  operating  authority  for  each  such 
mechanism;  (C)  the  existence  of  any  pro- 
gram for  Informing  the  potential  users  of 
each  such  mechanism  of  Its  availability; 
and  (D)  statistical  data  on  the  following 
factors  with  respect  to  each  such  mecha- 
nism, to  the  extent  practicable  and  appro- 
priate; annual  caseload;  jurisdiction  limit,  If 
any;  number  of  cases  filed  by  corporations 
or  partnerships  and  their  disposition;  num- 
ber of  cases  filed  by  Individuals  and  their 
disposition;  availability  and  nature  of  legal 
or  para-legal  assistance  which  Is  available  to 
low-income  consumers  during  preparation,  at 
settlement  during  arbitration,  or  at  trial; 
and  number  of  defaults  each  year,  by  cate- 
gory of  plaintiff  and  method  of  service. 

(3)  funds  expended  pursuant  to  such  sys- 
tem for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  consumer  controversy  resolution  mecha- 
nisms within  the  State  for  which  application 
for  a  cooperative  agreement  is  made  are  dis- 
tributed In  accordance  with  need  and  in  a 
manner  which  would  further  the  policies  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  the  State  Administrator  has  submitted 
a  4-year  plan  for  the  development  or  main- 
tenance of  consumer  controversy  resolution 
mechanisms  within  such  State  for  which  the 
application  for  a  cooperative  agreement  is 
made  and  such  plan  is  designed  to  meet  or 
exceed  the  goals  set  forth  In  section  7  of 
this  Act;  and 

(5)  provision  is  made  for  participation  by 
consumers,  including  low-income  consumers. 
In  developing  «md  commenting  upon  such 
plan  or  plans,  which  comments  become  part 
of  any  application  for  s  cooperative  agree- 
ment. 


(c)  Allocation  op  Funds. — Moneys  appro- 
priated for  financial  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  the  Director 
for  allocation  to  the  States  under  coopera- 
tive agreements.  Such  agreements  shall  have 
a  duration  of  no  more  than  4  years.  The 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

(1)  compensation  -of  personnel  engaged 
in  the  administration,  adjudication,  con- 
ciliation, or  settlement  of  controversies  in- 
volving consumers,  including  personnel 
whose  function  it  is  to  assist  private  citizens 
in  the  preparation  and  resolution  of  their 
claims  and  the  collection  of  Judgments; 

(2)  recruiting,  organizing,  training,  and 
educating  personnel  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection; 

(3)  public  education  and  publicity  relat- 
ing to  the  availability  and  proper  use  of 
consumer  controversy  resolution  mechanisms 
and  settlement  procedures; 

(4)  Improvement,  purchase,  or  lease  of 
buildings,  rooms,  vehicles,  and  other  facili- 
ties and  equipment  needed  to  improve  the 
settlement  of  controversies  involving  con- 
sumers; 

(5)  continuing  supervision  and  study  of 
the  mechanisms  and  settlement  procedures 
employed  in  consumer  controversy  resolu- 
tion within  the  State; 

(6)  research  and  development  of  more  fair, 
less  expensive,  or  more  expeditious  mecha- 
nisms and  procedures  for  consumer  contro- 
versy resolution;  and 

(7)  sponsoring  programs  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  accomplish  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

The  Director  shall  consider  population 
density  when  allocating  appropriated  funds 
to  the  States  under  cooperative  agreements. 
The  proportion  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  agreement.  The  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  funds  of  the  State  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal 
funds,  for  such  purposes  shall  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for 
the  last  2  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date 
of  application  for  a  cooperative  agreement. 

DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  General. — The  Director,  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  and  goals  of 
tills  Act,  shall  promote,  develop,  encourage, 
and  assist  in  the  development  of  consumer 
controversy  resolution  mechanisms  through 
research  and  demonstration  projects  or  other 
activities  that  will  encourage  Innovation  or 
effectuation  of  the  policies  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Projects. — Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(b),  the  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  discretionary  grants,  in 
a  total  amount  each  year  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  financial  assistance  appro- 
priated under  this  Act. 

(c)  Eligibiuty  por  Grants. — The  Director 
shall  establish  criteria  for  awarding  grants 
for  research  or  demonstration  projects  which 
are  consonant  with  the  purposes  and  goals  of 
this  Act.  These  grants  may  be  made  to  units 
of  local  government,  combinations  of  such 
units,  or  nonprofit  organizations,  under  es- 
tablished criteria  and  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  from  time  to  time  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Director.  No  discretionary  grant 
shall  be  made  to  any  professional  organiza- 
tion whose  consumer  controversy  resolution 
mechanisms  do  not  fairly  represent  the  con- 
sumers of  the  services  provided. 

applicabilitt  wtthin  states 
Sec.  7.  (a)  State  Plan. — By  the  end  of  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  State  may  establish  and  submit  a 
plan  in  accordance  virith  tliis  Act  for  the 
resolution  of  controversies  involving  con- 
sumers. A  plan  is  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  if  it  is  designed  to  meet  or  exceed  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  section  5  of  this 
Act,  responds  to  the  goals  set  forth  in  sec- 


tion 7  of  this  Act,  and  represents  an  elective 
response  to  the  Nation's  need  for  fair,  expedi- 
tious, and  inexpensive  resolution  of  such 
controversies.  Upon  the  establishment  of 
such  a  plan,  the  State  Administrator  shall 
promptly  transmit  a  certified  copy  to  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Determination. — Witliln  90  days  after 
the  Commission  receives  a  certified  copy  of 
a  State  plan  established  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Director  shall  make  a 
determination  whether  (1)  the  State  is 
eligible  to  receive  financial  assistance  under 
section  5(b)  of  this  Act  and  (2)  such  State 
has  established  a  plan  which  \b  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act.  Unless  the  Commission 
determines,  within  30  days  after  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  a  State  plan  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Act,  that  such  plan 
is  not  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  Di- 
rector shall,  to  the  extent  resources  are 
available,  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
designed  to  effectuate  such  plan.  A  State  may 
submit  a  revised  or  Improved  plan  designed 
to  better  effectuate  the  goals  of  this  Act 
at  any  time. 

(c)  Review. — The  Director  shall  periodical- 
ly, but  not  less  than  once  every  2  years,  or 
may  at  any  time  upon  complaint  of  affected 
consumers,  review  any  State  plan  or  any 
discretionary  grant  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
troversies involving  consumers  which  has 
been  approved  and  for  which  there  is  (1)  ex- 
perience to  determine  whether  such  plan  or 
grant  Is  still  in  accordance  with  the  goals 
of  this  Act,  and  (2)  to  evaluate  the  success 
of  such  plan  or  grant  in  terms  of  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  addition  to  the 
data  required  under  sections  6(b)(2)  and 
9(a)  of  this  Act,  reports  must  be  submitted 
on  each  mechanism  showing  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  met  the  applicable  goals  of 
section  8,  including  results  of  random  sample 
surveys  of  attitudes  of  consumers  who  have 
actually  used  the  services  of  the  organization. 
Any  plan  or  grant  which  is  found  not  to  be 
in  accordance  with  such  goals  or  which  has 
not  been  successful  shall  be  terminated  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  To  facilitate 
such  review,  the  State  Administrator  in  each 
such  State  shall  submit  to  the  Director,  not 
later  than  March  15  of  each  year,  an  annual 
report  containing  all  relevant  information 
requested  by  the  Director  and  comments  of 
consumers,  including  low-income  consum- 
ers, on  the  effectiveness  of  mechanisms 
funded  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Procedttre. — Before  making  any  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  cause  a  notice 
and  a  simunary  of  the  plan  under  considera- 
tion to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  shall  afford  the  affected  State  and  all 
interested  parties  a  reasonable  opporttmlty 
to  present  their  views  by  oral  or  written  sub- 
mission, and  to  propose  amendments,  If  any, 
to  such  plan  or  grant  program.  The  Commis- 
sion, through  the  Director,  shall  notify  the 
affected  State  or  grantee  of  any  determina- 
tions made  under  this  section  and  shall  pub- 
lish these  determinations  with  reasons  there- 
for in  the  Federal  Register.  Any  final  deter- 
mination by  the  Director  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  the  TTnlted  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  is  located  the  State 
whose  plan  or  grant  is  the  subject  of  such 
determination  or  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Anr 
such  review  shall  be  instituted  within  60 
days  from  the  date  on  which  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Director  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

OOA18 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  Statk  System. — A  State  is 
responsive  to  national  goals  if — 

(1)  there  are  sufficient  numbers  and  types 
of  readily  available  consumer  controversy 
resolution    mechanisms    responsive    to   the 
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goals   set  forth   in  subsection    (b)    of  this 
section; 

(2)  a  public  information  program  is  ef- 
fectively communicating  to  potential  users 
the  availability  and  location  of  consumer 
controversy  resolution  mechanisms  and  con- 
sumer complaint  offices  in  such  State;  and 

(3)  each  such  mechanism  and  unit  thereof 
flies  an  annual  report  with  the  State  Ad- 
ministrator in  such  form  and  with  such 
content  as  is  prescribed  by  him  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director,  Including  not  less 
than  the  information  required  in  section 
5(b)(2)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  Consumer  Controversy  Resolu- 
tion Mechanism. — A  consumer  controversy 
resolution  mechanism  is  responsive  to  na- 
tional goals  if — 

(1)  its  forms,  rules,  and  procedures  are, 
so  far  as  practicable,  easy  for  potential  users 
to  understand,  free  from  technicalities,  and 
It  is  Inexpensive  to  use; 

(2)  it  is  designed  so  that  assistance.  In- 
cluding paralegal  personnel,  where  appro- 
priate, is  provided  to  consumers  and  other 
persons  In  pursuing  claims  and  collecting 
judgments; 

(3)  it  is  open  and  available  for  the  adjudi- 
cation or  resolution  of  controversies  during 
hours  and  on  days  that  are  convenient  for 
consumers,  such  as  evenings  and  weekends, 
and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  controversies 
are  scheduled  to  be  resolved  at  such  times; 

(4)  it  provides  for  adequate  arrangements 
for  translation  in  areas  with  substantial  non- 
English-speaking  populations; 

(5)  it  Is  governed  by  reasonable  and  fair 
rules  and  procedures  which  are  approved  by 
the  State  administrator.  Such  rules  and  pro- 
cedures shall: 

(A)  facilitate  the  early  resolution  of  con- 
sumer controversies  by  means  in  addition  to 
the  adjudication  of  claims; 

(B)  encourage  the  fairest  and  most  effec- 
tive use  of  the  services  of  attorneys  in  the 
resolution  of  such  controversies; 

(C)  encourage  the  finality  and  conclusive- 
ness of  the  resolution  of  such  controversies; 

(D)  provide  for  the  qualification,  tenure 
and  duties  of  persons  charged  with  resolving 
or  assisting  In  the  resolution  of  such 
controversies; 

(E)  prohibit  the  use  of  consumer  contro- 
versies resolution  mechanisms  by  assignees 
or  collection  agencies  in  any  manner  Incon- 
sistent with  the  policies  of  this  Act; 

(F)  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  thor- 
ough and  complete  records  of  each  grievance 
submitted  to  it  and  each  complaint  filed 
with  it  together  with  a  notation  as  to  and 
the  disposition  of  each  such  grievance  or 
complaint; 

(0)  insure  that  both  sides  to  a  dispute 
are  directly  Involved  in  the  resolution  of 
such  dispute; 

(H)  insure  that  the  results  of  dispute  set- 
tlement efforts  are  actually  carried  out; 

(1)  assure  that  the  consumer  is  informed 
of  the  .status  of  his  case;  and 

(J)  provide  useful  Information  about  other 
available  redress  mechanisms  in  the  event 
that  dispute  settlement  efforts  fall  or  the 
controversy  does  not  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  mechanism;  and 

(6)  It  provides  for  the  identification  and 
correction  of  product  design  problems  and 
patterns  of  service  abuse  by — 

(a)  maintaining  public  records  on  all 
closed  complaints; 

(b)  bringing  substantial  authority  and 
meaningful  Influence  to  betir  on  complalnee 
to  correct  patterns  of  product  or  service  de- 
ficiency; or 

(c)  providing  information  to  Government 
agencies  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  applicable  laws  so  they  can  perform  their 
remedial  deterrent  tasks  more  effectively. 

(c)  For  Small  Claims  Cottrts. — A  small 
claims  court  is  responsive  to  national  goals 
1?.  in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  it— 


(1)  is  part  of  the  regular  court  system 
maintained  by  the  State; 

(2)  has  a  Jurisdictional  limit  which  is 
adequate  to  permit  all,  or  substantially  all, 
consumer  controversies  in  its  area  to  be  re- 
solved therein; 

(3)  provides  methods  for  assuring  that 
process  served  is  actually  received  by  de- 
fendants, including,  but  not  limited  to.  pro- 
cedures for  supplemental  notification  after 
service  of  process; 

(4)  provides  an  easy  way  for  an  individual 
to  determine  the  proper  name  in  which,  and 
the  proper  procedure  by  which,  any  person 
may  be  sued; 

(5)  provides  informal  means  for  the  reso- 
lution of  controversies  through  conciliation, 
mediation,  arbitration,  or  other  means:  Pro- 
tided,  That  such  informal  means  (A)  are 
required  to  be  used  in  good  faith  by  persons 
other  than  Individuals,  before  a  date  may  be 
set  for  trial  Involving  a  claim  Initiated  by 
such  person;  and  (B)  Involve  the  presence 
and  approval  of,  or  decision  by  a  disinter- 
ested third  party  or  the  participation  of  a 
representative  for  both  parties  with  judicial 
approval  of  the  term  of  any  proposed  resolu- 
tion; and 

(6)  discourages  the  entry  of  judgments  by 
default  by  requiring,  as  a  prerequisite  there- 
to, that  the  appropriate  Judge  find,  after  a 
proceeding  In  open  court,  that — 

(A)  the  defendant  was  given  adequate  no- 
tice of  such  claim.  If  any  person  other  than 
the  defendant  accepted  service  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  the  judge  must  find  that 
there  was  a  business,  family,  or  personal  re- 
lationship between  that  person  and  the  de- 
fendant sufficient  to  assure  that  the  de- 
fendant in  fact  received  notice  of  such  claim; 

(B)  the  defendant  understood  the  nature 
of  the  claim  and  the  proceedings; 

(C)  the  plaintiff  established  a  prima  facie 
case  demonstrating  entitlement  to  Judg- 
ment; and 

(7)  provides  effective  means  for  Insuring 
that  judgments  awarded  to  aggrieved  indi- 
viduals are  paid  promptly. 

RECORDS,    AUDIT    AND    ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  General. — Each  recipient  of  as- 
.«:lstance  under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Commission,  through  the  Direc- 
tor, shall  prescribe,  including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  as- 
sistance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking in  connection  vrtth  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  vfi\l  facilitate  an  effective  finan- 
cial and  performance  audit.  This  provision 
shall  apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  un- 
der this  Act,  whether  by  direct  grant  or  con- 
tract with  the  Commission  through  the  Di- 
rector or  by  subgrant  or  subcontract  from 
primary  grantees  or  contractors  of  the  Com- 
mission, through  the  Director,  or  from  any 
State  Administrator  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

(b)  Audit. — The  Commis.slon  or  any  of  its 
designated  representatives  shall  have  access 
for  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
relevant  books,  documents,  papers,  and  rec- 
ords of  the  recipients  of  grants  and  financial 
assistance  under  tills  Act. 

(c)  Comptroller  General. — The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall, 
until  the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  program  or  project  with  which 
the  assistance  is  used,  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancial and  performance  audits  and  exami- 
nations, have  access  to  any  relevant  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  recipients 
of  financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Annual  Report. — ^The  Commission, 
through  the  Director,  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
simultaneously  by  June  15  each  year.  Such 


report  shall  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 


( 1 )  A  summary  of  any  reviews  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  7(c). 

(2)  The  results  of  financial  and  perform- 
ance audits  conducted  pursuant  to  section  9. 

(3)  An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  Commission  in  Imple- 
menting the  pvuposes  of  the  Act,  together 
with  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislative  or  other  action. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977:  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  Federal  administrative  expen.ses. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
Senators  Moss  and  Macnxjson  in  rein- 
troducing today  the  Consumer  Contro- 
versies Resolution  Act.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress we  Introduced  this  bill  (S.  2928). 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  favorably  re- 
ported by  my  Subconunittee  on  Repre- 
sentation of  Citizen  Interests.  Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  the  pressing  demands  of 
legislative  business  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session,  the  bill  was  not  voted  on  by  the 
full  Senate.  I  urge  now  that  the  Senate 
act  to  assure  its  speedy  passage. 

In  this  day  and  age,  few  consumers 
who  desire  to  air  a  legitimate  grievance 
have  effective  access  to  redress  mecha- 
nisms: courts,  small  claims  courts,  arbi- 
tration, mediation  and  conciliation  serv- 
ices, informal  business  mechanisms.  In 
many  cases,  the  consumer  is  caught  in 
the  bind  of  the  solution  being  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  problem. 

In  joint  hearings  last  year,  two  sub- 
committees addressed  this  problem  in 
depth.  We  found  that  the  present  formal 
and  informal  redress  mechanisms  are 
almost  imiver.sally  inadequate.  Existing 
avenues  of  redress  are  not  widely  pub- 
licized, have  limited  hours,  inconveiiient 
locations,  and  often  hostile  judges,  arbi- 
trators, and  supporting  personnel.  The 
costs  of  counsel  to  aid  the  hapless  con- 
sumer are  prohibitive  in  view  of  the 
small  monetary  claim  at  issue. 

In  recent  years,  expanded  use  of  in- 
formal business  procedures — money-back 
guarantees,  consumer  complaint  divi- 
sions— has  improved  consumer  satisfac- 
tion. But  the  1973  report  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Consumer  Justice  showed 
that  business-siJonsored  mechanisms  met 
only  a  small  percent  of  the  need,  and 
recommended  expansion  of  both  informal 
and  formal  redress  mechanisms. 

The  bill,  which  Senators  Moss.  Macnu- 
soN  and  I  reintroduced  today,  would  set 
up  a  program  of  matching  Federal 
grants,  administered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  States  that  for- 
mulate a  system  of  consumer  redress,  the 
total  result  of  which  is  effective,  fair, 
inexpensive,  and  expeditious  resolution 
of  consumer  controversies.  These  mech- 
anisms would  include  such  things  as  in- 
creased use  of  arbitration,  small  claims 
courts,  consumer  complaint  bureaus,  and 
better  use  and  access  to  already  existing 
grievance  mechanisms.  It  will  help  bring 
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speedy   and  inexpensive  relief   to  the 
consumer. 

The  Federal  money  will  be  conditioned 
on  adequate  assurances  that  the  redress 
mechanism  involves  forms  and  proce- 
dures which  the  average  consumer  can 
imderstand  and  which  protect  his  in- 
terests, and  that  it  will  be  accessible  at 
times  when  working  people  can  utiUze 
it.  There  must  be  assurances  that  assist- 
ance is  provided  the  citizen  in  pursuing 
his  claims  from  start  to  finish,  and  that 
information  about  Uie  availability  and 
the  workings  of  these  mechanisms  are 
widely  disseminated.  Elxcept  for  these 
conditions,  the  bill  is  otherwise  designed 
to  give  maximum  flexibility  to  States  in 
fashioning  their  own  programs. 

During  the  last  session,  both  the  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Consumers  and 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Repre- 
sentation of  Citizen  Interests  held  a  joint 
hearing  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Consiuner  Justice,  es- 
tablished by  former  President  Nixon. 
While  the  Institute  looked  at  several 
models,  including  the  Los  Angeles  Small 
Claims  Court  which  bans  attorneys  ex- 
cept on  their  own  behalf,  and  made  sev- 
eral specific  recommendations,  imder 
this  legislation  each  State  will  be  free  to 
design  its  own  program  as  long  as  tlie 
system  furthers  the  goals  set  forth  In 
the  biU. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  received 
overwhelming  support,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress.  Eighteen  major  business, 
consumer  and  governmental  organiza- 
tions now  support  the  Consumer  Contro- 
versies Resolution  Act,  S.  2928.  Among 
these  organizations  are:  National  League 
of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Urban 
League,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
American  Retail  Federation,  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  National  Home  Furnishing 
Association,  Consumers  Union  of  the 
United  States,  and  Consumer  Federation 
of  America. 

Additionally,  following  a  White  House- 
sponsored  conference  on  "Consumer 
Complaints — Public  Policy  Alternatives," 
Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consimier  Affairs, 
wrote  that: 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  conference  par- 
ticipants surveyed  agreed  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  these  recommendations  and  findings 
(Including  business  support  for  S.  2928), 
and  36  per  cent  Indicated  a  decision  to  ac- 
tively support  such  a  program.  (Only  four 
per  cent  stated  active  opposition.)  Addi- 
tionally, there  was  strong  agreement  with 
many  of  these  recommendations  In  the  pub- 
lic policy  clinic  dealing  with  'Feasibility  of 
Complaint  Handling  Systems.'  Strong  sup- 
port for  S.  2928  was  also  evidenced  In  the 
legislative  clinic.  We  think  that  these  and 
other  reactions  and  conclusions  of  the  con- 
ference are  highly  significant  to  effective 
public  policy  In  the  area  of  complaint  han- 
dling. 

The  legislation  gives  States  incentive, 
flexibility,  and  freedom  to  experiment 
and  adopt  programs  appropriate  to  their 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  it  precludes  un- 
fair, ineffective,  or  collection-agency 
dominated  grievance  machinery.  The  net 
result  of  the  limited  Federal  expendi- 
tures involved  will  be,  as  one  witness  at 
the  hearings  testified,   "a  considerable 


savings  to  taxpayers  all  over  the  coun- 
try." 

Both  the  input  and  the  support  of 
business  groups  such  as  the  Coimcil  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  the  American  Retail  Federation 
and  such  consumer  and  community 
groups  as  the  League  of  Cities,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  Consumers  Union, 
Consumers  Federation  of  America,  and 
many  others,  coupled  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  NICJ  and  many  other 
witnesses  have  helped  develop  the  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  deeply  appreciative. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
be  promptly  considered  by  the  Senate 
and  will  make,  in  the  area  of  consimaer 
redress,  the  humblest  and  the  most  pow- 
erful peers  before  justice. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
In  reintroducing  the  Consumer  Contro- 
versies Resolution  Act.  This  significant 
legislation  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  on  January  31,  1974.  The  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  held  several  hear- 
ings, as  did  the  Subcommittee  on  Repre- 
sentation of  Citizen  Interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  While  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  was  able 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  this 
legislation  and  report  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  there  was  insufficient  time 
during  the  remainder  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  full 
Senate  will  be  able  to  favorably  consider 
tills  legislation  during  the  94th  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
pointed  out  by  the  excellent  report  and 
studies  done  by  the  National  Institute 
for  Consimier  Justice,  which  made  their 
final  report  to  the  Congress  in  late  1973. 
This  bipartisan  Presidentially  appointed 
commission  vividly  pointed  out  the 
shortcomings  of  the  currently  available 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. The  Institute  recommended  a 
number  of  reforms  in  consumer  redress, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of 
these  reforms  would  be  incorporated  and 
effectuated  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  the  Con- 
sumer Controversies  Resolution  Act  is 
the  creation  of  a  framework  to  encourage 
the  development  of  improved  grievance 
handling  procedures  through  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  through  a  carefully  adminis- 
tered program  of  financial  aid.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  run  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  bill  would  not  prescribe 
or  mandate  any  particular  kind  of  claims 
settling  procedure;  rather,  it  is  intended 
to  discourage  diversity  and  experimen- 
tation to  make  certain  that  all  avenues 
for  the  fair,  inexpensive,  expeditious  and 
effective  resolution  of  disputes  are  ex- 
plored. Given  the  great  diversity  of  com- 
munities within  our  Nation,  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  mandate  a  single  for- 
mat for  dispute  resolution  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  many  varying  situ- 
ations which  are  encountered.  For 
instance,  the  procedures  followed  in  the 
highly  successful  Harlem  Small  Claims 
Court  in  New  York  City  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  small  communities  in  western 
Kansas.  The  legislation  is  designed  to 


permit  productive  experimentation  in 
disputes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  growing  realiza- 
tion  that  many  communities  in  tlie 
United  States  lack  adequate  mechanisms 
for  settling  small  consumer  controver- 
sies. For  instance,  the  small  claims  court 
movement,  which  was  a  nationwide 
movement  of  reform  which  began  in 
1913,  has  not  fulfilled  its  purpose.  Many 
small  claims  courts  today  are  little  more 
than  centralized  collection  agencies. 
Arbitration  meclianisms  have  been  little 
utlized,  and  both  industry  and  con- 
sumer groups  have  been  unable  to  fill 
the  void  with  voluntary  mechanisms. 
This  legislation  will  encom^age  volun- 
tary mechanisms  by  assuring  both  sides 
that  resorting  to  a  mandatory  dis- 
pute settlement  mechanism  is  available 
should  voluntary  efforts  fail. 

The  existing  situation  hurts  both  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers.  Neither  side 
can  get  the  kind  of  fair,  inexpensive,  and 
conclusive  dispute  settlement  necessary 
for  orderly  business  relations  and  con- 
sumer confidence.  The  consumer  loses 
because  he  or  she  is  left  without  any 
effective  recourse  at  all  in  many  cases. 
The  businessman  loses  because  he  or 
she  is  often  forced  into  a  costly  and  in- 
conclusive court  battle  over  a  relatively 
minor  matter.  Indeed,  the  costs  of  en- 
forcing one's  rights  in  many  of  these 
small  disputes  is  frequently  greater  than 
the  amoimt  in  dispute. 

The  current  lack  of  swift  and  inexpen- 
sive dispute  settlement  mechanisms  re- 
sults In  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
terms  of  direct  losses  that  are  left  un- 
compensated. Even  more  loss  is  repre- 
sented by  the  costly  delay  and  erosion  of 
valuable  goodwill.  There  Is  no  question 
that  the  Inability  to  secure  redress  with- 
out hiring  expensive  legal  representation 
contributes  to  a  feeling  of  alienation  and 
mistrust,  particularly  in  many  inner- 
city  areas.  Numerous  instances  of  this 
phenomenon  were  pointed  out  by  a  book 
authored  by  myself  and  Jean  Carper  en- 
titled, "The  Dark  Side  of  the  Market- 
place." 

Mr.  President,  these  direct  and  indirect 
losses  to  our  economy  will  not  be  stopped 
until  we  improve  the  way  in  which  we 
handle  consumer  complaints.  This  legis- 
lation can  be  a  key  step  in  this  direction. 
It  will  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
kind  of  consumer  dispute  resolution 
mechanism  that  will  save  tremendous 
costs. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure 
hiunane  treatment  of  certain  animals, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF   1975 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
Amendments  of  1975.  This  legislation,  if 
enacted,  would  help  reduce  the  number 
of  abuses  In  the  transportation  and 
handling  of  pets.  This  legislation  would 
also  prohibit  dog  fighting  and  other 
forms  of  animal  fighting. 

This  legislation  is  especially  relevant 
and  important  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 
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According  to  the  most  recent  tabulations 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
are  1,444  licensed  pet  dealers  in  the 
State.  That  gives  Kansas  the  largest 
number  of  pet  producers  of  any  State  in 
this  country  with  over  28  percent  of  the 
total  licensed  pet  dealers. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  pet  deal- 
ers are  vitally  dependent  upon  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  dogs,  cats  and  other 
pets,  primarily  by  air.  These  producers 
depend  on  humane  and  careful  treat- 
ment of  their  animals  to  get  pets  to  the 
customers  in  other  States  that  want  and 
enjoy  these  animals  as  pets.  As  a  group, 
these  pet  breeders  are  probably  more 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  their 
animals  than  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public — both  as  a  matter  of  respect  for 
the  animals  they  raise  and  also  as  a 
matter  of  their  livelihood. 

So  I  hope,  as  do  the  pet  producers  of 
Kansas  and  other  States  as  well,  that 
this  legislation  will  provide  for  more 
careful  and  himiane  treatment  of  dogs, 
cats  and  other  small  animals. 

This  bill  has  previously  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Con- 
gressman Foley,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  cosponsors.  Hearings  were  held  on 
this  legislation  last  year  in  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  I  believe 
several  improvements  have  been  made  In 
the  bill  as  a  result.  In  communicating 
with  producers  in  Kansas  and  with  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Justice, 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  number 
of  provisions  In  this  bill  may  need  fur- 
ther scrutiny  and  possible  improvement. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  useful  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  In  the  Senate  at 
this  time  so  that  it  can  be  discussed  and 
possible  improvements  identified.  If 
necessary,  these  improvements  can  be 
submitted  subsequently  as  amendments 
to  the  bill.  Hopefully,  the  end  result  of 
this  process  will  be  a  well-balanced, 
effective,  and  meaningful  bill  that  will 
improve  treatment  of  small  animals 
while  permitting  the  substantial  eco- 
nomic activity  of  producers  and  dealers. 

This  legislation  has  arisen  from  the 
observation  that-  while  the  great  ma- 
jority of  pets  and  small  animals  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  are  given  ade- 
quate and  humane  treatment,  there  has 
continued  to  be  some  cases  of  unneces- 
sary suffering  for  these  animals.  Con- 
sequently, this  legislation  was  created 
to  provide  additional  protection  for  these 
small  animals. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  earlier  In  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  I  have 
sponsored  and  supported  animal  welfare 
legislation.  I  believe  that  we  should  pro- 
tect all  animals  from  any  unnecessary 
suffering.  For  that  reason,  I  introduced 
last  year,  S.  3559,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  dogs  in  research  and  experiments 
which  would  result  In  needless  or  exces- 
sive suffering  by  the  animals.  This  legis- 
lation was  subsequently  Incorporated  In 
the  military  procurement  bill  of  1974.  In 
addition,  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
to  increase  the  protection  for  dogs,  cats 

and  other  animals.  Including  four  such 
bills  in  the  93d  Congress.  Hopefully,  this 


legislation  will  be  another  meaningful 
step  in  this  area. 

IMPROVEMENTS    MADE 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation  In  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  last  year  a  number  of  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  this  bill 
that  were  matters  of  concern  for  pet 
producers.  Three  areas  in  particular  were 
of  great  concern  to  producers  In  Kansas 
and  as  a  result  of  efforts  by  them  and 
producers  in  other  States,  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  legislation. 

Earlier  versions  of  this  bill  included  a 
prohibition  of  cash-on-delivery  type 
transactions.  A  more  moderate  approach 
has  been  Incorporated  In  this  bill  that 
would  allow  c.o.d.  deliveries  where  pro- 
ducers guarantee  In  writing  that  they 
will  pay  for  return  transportation 
charges  and  expenses  incurred  in  the 
care,  feeding  and  storage  of  animals  in 
cases  where  the  consignee  or  recipient 
refuses  to  take  delivery.  This  provision 
would  prevent  dogs  from  being  aban- 
doned and  left  uncared  for  at  airports 
when  pet  shops  or  other  purchasers  fail 
to  pick  up  the  animals  they  have  or- 
dered. Such  failure  to  collect  the  animals 
after  they  reach  their  destination  has 
been  a  major  source  of  unnecessary 
abuse  and  suffering  for  small  animals. 
By  allowing  shippers  to  guarantee  re- 
turn transportation  charges  and  ex- 
penses, producers  can  continue  to  follow 
their  normal  trade  relationships  by  us- 
ing cod.  deliveries. 

There  has  also  been  concern  expressed 
that  this  provision  places  the  entire  bur- 
den on  producers  and  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  equality  and  fair  treatment,  some 
burden  might  also  be  placed  on  those 
who  requested  the  shipment  of  such  ani- 
mals. By  placing  some  fine  or  some  bur- 
den on  pet  shops  and  others  that  in  good 
faith  place  orders  with  producers  but  re- 
fuse to  take  delivery,  it  would  seem  that 
the  responsibility  for  picking  up  and  car- 
ing for  animals  that  reach  their  destina- 
tion after  air  shipment  would  be  more 
equitably  shared.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  individuals  that  ship  pets 
in  interstate  commerce  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provision  presently  in  the  bill. 
It  would  seem  equitable  that  all  persons 
shipping  and  selling  dogs  and  other  small 
animals  In  Interstate  commerce  should 
be  subject  to  this  legislation  just  as  pet 
breeders  who  sell  to  retail  outlets.  Hope- 
fully,   additional    improvements    along 
these  lines  can  be  made  subsequently. 
The  certification  of  animals  by  vet- 
erinarians prior  to  shipment  was  also  a 
matter  of  concern  in  earlier  forms  of 
this  bill.  The  question  arose  as  to  how  a 
veterinarian  might  certify  that  fish  and 
other  similar  animals  are  In  adequate 
conditions   to  withstand   the  rigors  of 
transportation.  The  practical  difficulty  of 
completing  an  individual  certificate  on 
each  animal  In  a  shipment  of  hamsters 
or  mice,  for  example,  was  also  raised. 
I  believe  we  have  subsequently  provided 
adequate  flexibility  In  this  provision  so  as 
to  make  the  requirements  In  this  pro- 
vision realistic. 

Pet  producers  have  also  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  bill  might  not  allow  ship- 
ment of  pets  at  an  age  younger  than 


8  weeks  as  provided  In  section  10(c) 
of  this  bill.  However,  provision  has  been 
made  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  prescribe  by  regulation  a  young- 
er age  such  as  7  weeks  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain large  dogs  when  such  a  younger  age 
for  shipment  is  adequate  to  assure  hu- 
mane treatment  during  the  transporta- 
tion. 

POSSIBLE    IMPROVEMENTS    r'^lfiDED 

There  may  be  a  need  for  further  im- 
provements and  changes  in  this  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  my  hope  that  by  Introducing 
this  bill  in  the  Senate,  it  can  be  further 
circulated  and  discussed  in  the  pet  in- 
dustry and  other  pet  organizations  so  as 
to  achieve  a  balanced  and  meaningful 
bill. 

In  addition  to  the  possible  improve- 
ment I  mentioned  earlier,  the  section 
prohibiting  the  shipment  of  animals  in 
interstate  commerce  for  fighting  pur- 
poses may  have  some  practical  problems. 
While  the  suffering  of  animals  in  fighting 
ventures  is  clearly  a  problem  that  should 
be  addressed,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  designation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  enforcement  agency 
may  overtax  the  resources  of  the  animal 
and  plant  health  inspection  service  so 
as  to  result  in  an  overall  detriment  to  our 
disease  and  pest  control  programs.  In 
addition,  as  indicated  In  testimony  pre- 
sented   before    the    House    Agriculture 
Committee  last  year,  the  Department  of 
Justice  strenuously  opposes  the  Federal 
role  projected  in  this  legislation  to  re- 
place the  local  and  State  jurisdiction  that 
has  traditionally  existed  in  this  area. 
While  the  concerns  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Justice  are  under- 
standable, no  positive  suggestions  have 
been  made.   Hopefully,  some  improved 
language  in  this  area  can  be  created  dur- 
ing further  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  more  meaningful  law  en- 
forcement can  be  accomplished  in  the 
area  of  animal  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  this  legislation 
and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2070 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  of  August  24.  1966  (80  Stat.  350,  as 
amended  by  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970, 
84  Stat.  1560;  7  U.S.C.  2131-2155)  Is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  first  section  thereof:  "It  Is 
also  essential  for  humane  reasons  to  prohibit 
certain  animal  fighting  ventures.  The  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  that  animals  and  activities 
which  are  regulated  under  this  Act  are  either 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  sub- 
stantially affect  such  commerce  or  the  free 
flow  thereof,  and  that  regulation  of  animals 
and  activities  as  provided  in  this  Act  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon 
such  commerce,  to  effectively  regulate  such 
commerce,  and  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  paragraph  (d)  defining  "affect- 
ing commerce";  and  by  amending  paragraph 
(c)  defining  "commerce"  by  changing  the 
last  clause  to  read  "ot  within  any  State,  tern- 
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tory.  or  possession,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.". 

Sec.  4.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  term  "affecting  commerce,"  from 
paragraphs  (c)  and  (f)  of  section  2  and  sec- 
tions 4,  11,  and  12,  wherever  the  quoted  term 
appears  therein,  and  by  substituting  therefor 
the  term  "In  commerce,";  and  by  deleting, 
from  paragraph  (h)  of  section  2.  the  phrase 
"or  the  Intended  distribution  of  which  af- 
fects commerce,  or  will  affect  commerce," 
and  substituting  therefor  the  phrase  "or  are 
Intended  to  be  moved  in  commerce.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  two  new  para- 
graphs to  read: 

"(1)  The  term  'Intermediate  handler'  means 
any  person  (other  than  a  dealer.  res3arch 
facility,  exhibitor,  any  person  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  a  dealer,  research  facility, 
or  exhibitor,  an  operator  of  an  auction  sale, 
or  a  carrier,  who  Is  engaged  in  any  business 
In  which  he  receives  custody  of  animals  in 
connection  with  their  transportation  in  com- 
merce. 

"(J)  The  term  'carrier'  means  the  opera- 
tor of  any  airline,  railroad,  shipping  line,  or 
other  enterprise,  which  Is  engaged  In  the 
business  of  transpKirtlng  any  animals  for 
hire.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "research  facil- 
ity", a  comma  and  the  term  "every  inter- 
mediate handler,  every  carrier,". 

Sec.  7.  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  term  "Section  12  of 
this  Act.",  the  term  "or  an  Intermediate 
handler,  or  a  carrier,",  and  by  deleting  the 
term  "or  an  operator  of  an  auction  sale  as 
well  as  of  such  person"  at  the  end  of  section 
9  and  substituting  therefor  the  following 
term:  "operator  of  an  auction  sale,  interme- 
diate handler,  tw  carrier,  as  well  as  of  such 
person.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "upon  forms  supplied 
by  the  Secretary  '  from  the  first  sentence  and 
by  adding  after  the  second  s-ntence  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  10.  Intermediate  handlers  and  carri- 
ers shall  make  and  retain  for  such  reason- 
able period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, such  records  with  resr>ect  to  the 
transportation,  receiving,  handling,  and  de- 
livering of  animals  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  designating  the  provisions  thereof  as 
paragraph  (a)  and  by  adding,  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  therein,  a  new  sentence  to  read : 
"The  Secretary  shall  also  promulgate  stand- 
ards to  govern  the  transportation  in  com- 
merce, and  the  handling,  care,  and  treatment 
In  connection  therewith,  by  Intermediate 
handlers,  air  carriers,  or  other  carriers,  of 
animals  consigned  by  any  dealer,  research 
facility,  exhibitor,  operator  of  an  auction 
sale,  or  other  person,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  for  transportation  in  commerce.  The 
standards  shall  Include  such  requirements 
with  respect  to  containers,  feed,  water,  rest, 
ventilation,  temoerature.  handling,  adequate 
veterinary  care,  and  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  relevant  in  assuring 
humane  treatment  of  animals  in  the  course 
of  their  transportation  in  commerce.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
paragraphs  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  to  read: 

"(b)  No  dogs  or  cats,  or  additional  kinds 
or  classes  of  animals  designated  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  delivered  by 
any  dealer,  research  faculty,  exhibitor,  opera- 
tor of  an  auction  sale,  or  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  to 
any  Intermediate  handler  or  carrier  for  trans- 
portation In  commerce,  or  received  by  any 
such  handler  or  carrier  for  such  transporta- 
tion from  any  such  person,  department, 
agency,    or    instrumentality   unless    accom- 


panied by  a  certificate  Issued  by  a  veteri- 
narian licensed  to  practice  veterinary  medi- 
cine, certifying  that  he  inspected  the  animal 
or  animals  on  a  specified  date,  which  shall 
not  be  more  than  ten  days  before  such  deliv- 
ery, and,  when  so  inspected,  the  animal  or 
animals  were  sound  and  healthy.  Such  cer- 
tificates received  by  the  intermediate  han- 
dlers and  the  carriers  shall  be  retained  by 
them,  as  provided  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  section  10  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  No  dogs  or  cats,  or  additional  kinds  or 
classes  of  ammals  designated  by  regulation 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  delivered  by  any 
person  to  any  intermediate  handler  or  car- 
rier for  transportation  in  commerce  except 
to  registered  research  facilities  if  they  are 
less  than  eight  weeks  of  age,  or  such  other 
age  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  designate  addi- 
tional kinds  and  classes  of  animals  and  may 
prescribe  ages  different  than  eight  weeks  for 
particular  kinds  or  classes  of  dogs,  cats,  or 
designated  animals,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  when  he  determines  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  or  adequate  to  assure  their  hu- 
mane treatment  in  connection  with  their 
transportation  in  commerce. 

"(d)  No  intermediate  handler  or  carrier 
Involved  in  the  transportation  of  any  ani- 
mal in  commerce  shall  participate  In  any  ar- 
rangement or  engage  In  any  practice  under 
which  the  cost  of  such  animal  or  the  cost 
of  the  transportation  of  such  animal  Is  to  be 
paid  and  collected  upon  delivery  of  the  ani- 
mal to  the  consignee,  imless  the  consigner 
guarantees  in  writing  the  payment  of  trans- 
portation charges,  including,  where  neces- 
sary, both  the  return  transportation  charges 
and  an  amoimt  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
carrier  for  all  out-of-pocket  exnenses  incurred 
for  the  care,  feeding,  and  storage  of  any  live 
creatures.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  15  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  term  "exhibition"  in 
the  first  sentence,  a  comma  and  the  term 
"or  administration  of  statutes  regulating  the 
transportation  In  commerce  or  handling  in 
connection  therewith  of  any  animals",  and 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence: "Before  promulgating  any  standard 
governing  the  air  transportation  and  han- 
dling in  connection  therewith,  of  animals, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  who  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  disapprove  any  such  standard  if  he 
notifies  the  Secretary,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  consultation,  that  changes  in  Its 
provisions  are  necessary  In  the  Interest  of 
flleht  safety.". 

Sec.  12.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  16  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  term 
"intermediate  handler,  carrier."  In  the  first 
sentence  after  the  term  "exhibitor."  each 
time  the  latter  term  appears  In  the  sen- 
tence; by  Inserting  before  the  period  In  the 
second  sentence,  a  comma  and  the  term  "or 
(5)  such  animal  Is  held  by  an  Intermediate 
handler  or  a  carrier"  and  by  deleting  the 
term  "or"  before  the  term  "(4)"  In  the  third 
sentence. 

Sec.  13.  Section  19  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph  (d) : 

"(d)  Any  Intermediate  handler  or  carrier 
that  violates  any  provision  or  section  13  of 
this  Act  of  any  standard  promulgated  there- 
under may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
such  violation.  Each  violation  shall  be  a 
separate  offense.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
unless  such  person  Is  given  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  al- 
leged violation,  and  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary assessing  a  penalty  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  imless  the  affected  person  files 
an  appeal  from  the  Secretary's  order  with 
the  appropriate  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals. Such  cotirt  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  enjoin,  set  aside,  suspend  (in  whole 


or  in  part),  or  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  Secretary's  order,  and  the  provisions  of 
sections  2341,  2343  through  2350  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
such  appeals  and  orders.  Any  such  civil  pen- 
alty may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary. 
Upon  any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed 
by  a  final  order  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  a  civil  action  In  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  or  other  United  States 
court  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  resides  or  transmits  business, 
to  collect  the  penalty,  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  any 
such  action.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  24  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  term  "Inter- 
mediate handlers,  and  carriers"  after  the 
term  "dealers"  In  the  third  sentence;  and 
by  adding  a  comma  and  the  following  pro- 
visions before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence:  "except  that  the  regulations 
relating  to  intermediate  handlers  and  car- 
riers shall  be  prescribed  no  later  than  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
'Animal  Welfare  Act  Amendments  of  1975'.". 

Sec.  15.  Section  25  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(4)  recommendations  and  conclusions 
concerning  the  aircraft  environment  as  it 
relates  to  the  carriage  of  live  animals  In  air 
transportation." 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  knowingly  sponsor,  or  exhibit  an 
animal  in  any  animal  fighting  venture  to 
which  any  animal  was  moved  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell,  buy,  transport,  or  deliver  to  another 
person  or  receive  from  another  person  for 
piwposes  of  transportation,  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  dog  or  other  animal 
for  purposes  of  having  the  dog  or  other  ani- 
mal participate  In  an  animal  fighting  ven- 
ture. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  knowingly  use  the  mall  service  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  any  Inter- 
state Instrumentality  for  purposes  of  pro- 
moting or  in  any  other  manner  furthering 
an  animal  fighting  venture.  Section  3001(a) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  after  the  words  "title 
18"  a  comma  and  the  words  "or  section  26 
of  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare 
Act". 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  for  each  such  violation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  or  any  other  person 
authorized  by  him  shall  make  such  investi- 
gations as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  violated 
or  is  violating  any  provision  of  this  section, 
and  the  Secretary  may  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  or  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
and  State  and  local  governmental  agencies. 
In  the  conduct  of  such  investigations,  under 
cooperative  agreements  with  such  agencies. 
A  warrant  to  search  for  and  sel2se  any  animal 
which  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  was 
Involved  In  any  violation  of  this  section  may 
be  Issued  by  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  State  court  of  record  or  by  a  United 
States  commissioner  within  the  district 
wherein  the  animal  sought  is  located.  Any 
United  States  marshal  or  any  person  author- 
ized under  this  section  to  conduct  Investiga- 
tions may  apply  for  and  execute  any  such 
warrant,  and  any  animal  seized  under  such  a 
warrant  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States 
marshal  or  other  authorized  person  pending 
disposition  thereof  by  the  court  in  accord- 
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ance  with  this  paragraph  (e).  Necessary  care 
including  veterinary  treatment  shall  be  pro- 
vided while  the  animals  are  so  held  In  cus- 
tody. Any  animal  Involved  in  any  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  and  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
at  any  time  on  complaint  filed  In  any  United 
States  district  court  or  other  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  Jurisdiction  in  which 
the  animal  is  found  and  upon  a  Judgment 
of  forfeiture  shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale  for 
lawful  purposes  or  by  other  humane  means, 
as  the  court  may  direct.  Costs  incurred  by 
the  United  States  for  care  of  animals  seized 
and  forfeited  under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
coverable from  the  owner  of  the  animals  if 
be  appears  In  such  forfeiture  proceeding  or 
in  a  separate  civil  action  brought  in  the  Jur- 
isdiction in  which  the  owner  Is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business. 

"(f)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'animal  fighting  venture' 
means  any  event  which  Involves  a  fight  be- 
tween at  least  two  aiLlmals  and  is  conducted 
for  purposes  of  sport,  wagering,  or  enter- 
tainment; 

"(2)  the  term  "interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means — 

•'(A)  any  movement  between  any  place  in 
a  State  to  any  place  in  another  State  or 
between  places  in  the  same  State  through 
another  State;  or 

"(B)  any  movement  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try into  any  State, 

"(3)  the  term  'interstate  Instrumentality 
means  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision operating  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce; 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Conamonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(5)  the  term  'animal'  means  any  live  dog 
or  other  mammal,  except  man;  and 

"(6)  the  conduct  by  any  person  of  any 
activity  prohibited  by  this  section  shall  not 
render  such  person  subject  to  the  other  sec- 
tions of  this  act  as  a  dealer,  exhibitor,  or 
otherwise. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
supersede  or  otherwise  Invalidate  any  such 
State,  local,  or  municipal  legislation  or  ordi- 
nance relating  to  animal  fighting  ventures 
except  in  case  of  a  direct  and  irreconcilable 
confilct  between  any  requirements  there- 
under and  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  standard  hereimder.". 

Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances 
Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  remaining  amendments 
and  of  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Summary:  Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975 

Sec.  2:  Extends  the  Federal  Laboratory 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  ani- 
mal fights  being  conducted  through  and  In- 
volving Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Sec.  3:  Extends  Jurisdiction  to  commerce 
within  a  state  in  addition  to  commerce  be- 
tween states. 

Sec.  4:  Technical  conforming  amendments. 

Sec.  5:  Defines  "Intermediate  handlers" 
and  "carriers"  as  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  shipping  and  handling  of  animals  In 
conunerce. 

Sec.  6:  Requires  intermediate  handlers 
and  carriers  to  register  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  7:  Technical  conforming  amendments. 

Sec.  8:  Requires  intermediate  handlers  and 
carriers  to  keep  prescribed  records  of  all 
transactions  relating  to  the  handling,  ship- 
ping, and  delivering  of  animals. 

Sec.  9:  Gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  proper  authority  to  set  standards  to 
govern  the  transportation  of  animals  by  In- 
termediate handlers  and  carriers.  Included 


therein  shall  be  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  containers,  feed,  water,  rest,  ventila- 
tion, temperature,  handlings,  adequate  vet- 
erinary care,  and  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  to  be  relevent  to  the 
health  of  the  animals. 
Sec.  10:  Requires  that: 

1.  Any  intermediate  handler  or  carrier  may 
not  handle  or  ship  animals  without  an 
accompany  veterinarian  certificate  proving 
that  the  animal  was  Inspected  within  10  days 
and  was  found  to  be  In  good  health  at  that 
time. 

2.  Animals  may  not  be  shipped  by  any 
handler  or  carrier  If  less  than  8  weeks  old, 
or  such  other  age  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe as  adequate  to  assure  the  health  of 
the  animal. 

3.  Intermediate  handlers  and  carriers  are 
prohibited  from  transporting  animals  sent 
C.O.D.  unless  the  sender  guarantees  in  writ- 
ing the  payment  of  all  transportation  costs 
In  addition  to  the  costs  of  adequate  care  for 
the  animals  Incurred  by  the  carrier  or  han- 
dler. 

Sec.  11:  Provides  that  any  standards  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  governing 
the  transportation  in  commerce  of  animals 
must  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, who,  within  30  days,  may  disap- 
prove the  standards  set  In  the  Interest  of 
flight  safety. 

Sec.  12 :  Gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  to  Investigate  and  Inspect  in- 
termediate handlers  and  carriers  to  deter- 
mine violations  of  this  Act.  In  addition  this 
permits  the  Secretary's  inspectors  to  con- 
fiscate or  destroy  In  a  humane  manner  ani- 
mals suffering  at  the  hands  of  intermediate 
handlers  and  carriers  in  violation  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  13:  Assesses  a  dvil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  per  violation.  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  assess  any  penalty  unless  the 
accused  is  given  proper  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing.  Civil  action  in  a 
United  States  court  may  be  initiated  by 
the  Secretary  upon  failure  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Sec.  14:  Provides  that  the  regulations  de- 
rived from  this  Act  be  in  operation  within 
nine  months  of  the  enactment  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  Amendments  of  1975. 

Sec.  15 :  Requires  that  no  later  than  March 
of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  submit  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  lull  report  with  respect  to  recom- 
mendations and  conclusions  concerning  the 
aircraft  environment  as  It  relates  to  the 
carriage  of  live  animals  In  air  transportation. 

Sec.  16:  Inserts  the  following: 

1.  It  Is  Illegal  for  any  person  to  sponsor  or 
exhibit  an  animal  in  any  animal  fighting 
venture  when  the  animal  was  moved  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce. 

2.  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  sell,  buy, 
transport,  or  deliver  to  another  any  animal 
to  be  used  In  a  fighting  venture. 

3.  It  is  unlawful  to  knovtringly  use  the 
mail  service  or  any  Interstate  instrumental- 
ity to  promote  or  further  an  animal  fight. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  fine  or  not  more  than 
$6,000  and  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  for  each  violation. 

5.  The  Secretary  may  Investigate  any  time 
there  is  reason  to  believe  a  violation  of  this 
section  Is  being  committed.  Warrants  may 
be  issued  for  the  search  and  seizure  of  any 
animal  believed  to  be  Involved  in  a  violation 
of  this  section.  Animals  are  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  United  States  and  are  liable  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  when  violations 
of  this  section  are  found.  Costs  Incurred  for 
the  care  of  the  animals  is  recoverable  from 
the  owner. 

6.  Definitions  of  "animal  fighting  ven- 
tures," "interstate  or  foreign  commerce," 
"Interstate  instrumentality,"  "State,"  and 
"animal"  (any  live  dog,  or  other  mammal, 
except  man). 

7.  This  Act  is  not  to  supersede  or  invali- 
date any  local  or  state  statutes. 


Sec.  17:  Provides  that,  in  the  event  that 
any  part  of  this  Act  or  its  amendments  la 
found  invalid,  the  remainder  will  not  thereby 
be  affected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
that  animal  welfare  legislation  in  the 
past  has  been  commonly  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  In 
view  of  the  issues  relating  to  interstate 
transportation  in  this  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve that  such  referral  is  appropriate. 
However,  this  legislation  also  substan- 
tially involves  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  activities  of  various 
branches  of  the  Department.  Therefore, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture. I  believe  this  has  been  discussed 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  2071.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  repair  of  highways  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ALASKA    emergency    HIGHWAY    REPAIR    AND    RE- 
BUILDING    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  a  worsening  energy  supply  and 
price  problem  is  demanding  much  of  our 
attention,  there  is  good  news  from  Alaska. 

Construction  is  going  extremely  well  at 
this  point  on  the  oil  pipeline  project 
which  offers  the  best  and  brightest  hope 
for  an  early  easing  of  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic petroleum  shortage. 

But  there  is  also  bad  news,  too. 

The  same  construction  activities  which 
are  pushing  the  pipeline  toward  reality 
are  wreaking  havoc  on  much  of  the 
State's  highway  system. 

Roads  in  the  project  support  areas  are 
being  forced  to  carry  an  unprecedented 
volume  and  weight  of  truck  traflBc  far  in 
excess  of  anything  for  which  they  were 
designed  and  engineered. 

The  result  has  been  little  short  of  cata- 
strophic in  some  sections  and  extremely 
serious  throughout  the  system. 

Many  sections  of  roadway  have  col- 
lapsed under  the  strain  despite  reduction 
of  weight  and  speed  of  traflSc  to  the  de- 
gree possible. 

There  was  no  way  the  problem  could  be 
avoided  without  seriously  impairing  con- 
struction progress  and  even  jeopardizing 
the  project  to  a  significant  degree. 

Highways  have  had  to  bear  the  trafiBc 
brunt  since  the  Alaska  Railroad  links 
with  the  pipeline  route  only  at  Fairbanks. 
Much  of  the  construction  material  is  of 
such  a  type  that  it  cannot  be  broken 
down  into  lighter  loads. 

While  inevitable,  the  consequences 
have  nonetheless  been  disastrous  for 
Alaska. 

Road  repair  and  maintenance  demands 
of  the  most  rudimentary  type  and  de- 
signed just  to  keep  the  routes  open  at 
all  have  strained  the  financial  and  man- 
power resoiu-ces  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
Department  far  beyond  capacity  and  the 
situation  continues  to  deteriorate. 

In  short,  the  situation  has  created  a 
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burden  which  Alaska  cannot  continue  to 
bear  alone. 

Reason  and  equity,  in  any  event,  dic- 
tate that  she  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

The  problem  stems  from  an  activity 
which  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest 
and  one  which  will  benefit  the  entire 
country. 

Justice  demands  that  the  Nation — not 
just  Alaska — pay  the  initial  price  for 
securing  those  benefits. 

That  is  my  purpose  in  appearing  here 
today. 

I  am  introducing  at  this  point  a  bill 
calling  for  allotment  of  Federal  funds 
other  than  those  to  which  the  State  is 
otherwise  entitled  to  finance  emergency 
repairs  to  the  affected  road  system  now 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  pipeline 
construction  period. 

I  am  advised  that  it  will  require  $70 
million  for  that  purpose  and  I  am  ask- 
ing that  amount  initially. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  de- 
termine the  probable  cost  of  rebuilding 
the  roads  to  reasonable  standards  after 
the  construction  is  complete,  and  it  al- 
lots $200,000  for  that  investigation. 

There  is  ample  and  persuasive  evidence 
available  to  support  such  legislation  and 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  serious  dam- 
age is  already  acknowledged  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  in  consultation  with  Alaska 
authorities. 

The  concept  of  my  bill  is  endorsed  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Alaska  Legislature. 
It  hai  the  full  backing  of  the  Governor. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  data  pro- 
duced in  hearings  which  I  will  request 
on  the  measure  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  later  this  month 
will  insiu"e  your  backing  as  well. 

I  will  welcome  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing that  record  to  you  when  it  is  com- 
plete. 


ByMr.DOMENICI: 

S.  2072.  A  bill  to  declare  that  title  to 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  providing  that  certain  lands  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Ramah  Band  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico. 

All  the  lands  involved  are  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  luider 
Public  Land  Order  2198  of  August  26, 
1960.  These  lands  are  located  adjoining 
the  Ramah  Navajo  Reservation  and  for 
many  years  have  been  used  by  the  Ramah 
Navajos  for  livestock  grazing.  The  peo- 
ple have  cared  for  the  lands  if  they  were 
their  own.  The  Ramah  Navajos  now  de- 
sire that  title  to  the  lands  be  in  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Ramah 
Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  New 
Mexico  have  indicated  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2072 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
title  to  the  following  described  lands  shall 
be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe: 

Township  7  north,  range  15  west,  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian:  sections  7,  19, 
and  31. 

Township  7  north,  range  16  west,  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian:  sections  1,  3,  5, 
7.  9.  11.  13.  15,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31, 
33,  and  35. 


By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 

S.  2074.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  con- 
tributions to  pension  plans  and  em- 
ployee benefit  funds.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  the  priority 
of  contributions  to  pension  plans  and 
employee  benefit  plans. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that, 
while  in  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  an  emphasis  on  worker  pension  and 
welfare  benefits  including  medical  bene- 
fits, life  insurance,  and  other  items,  these 
benefits  are  not  protected  if  the  employer 
becomes  bankrupt. 

In  many  cases  during  negotiations  for 
wages,  workers  have  agreed  to  reduced 
salaries,  and  in  turn  employers  have 
agreed  to  pay  specified  amounts  into 
pension  and  welfare  program  funds.  For 
example,  as  Mr.  Jerry  Menapace,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Meat  Cutters  Local  No.  117, 
wrote  me  in  a  letter  concerning  fringe 
benefits: 

In  many  of  our  larger  contracts,  the  em- 
ployer Is  obligated  to  pay  over  $200.00  per 
month  per  employee. 

Presently  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
Unpaid  wages— for  up  to  3  months  prior 
to  bankruptcy— will  be  paid  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  any  general  creditor  debts 
However,  amounts  paid  into  pension  and 
welfare  funds  do  not  receive  this  treat- 
ment and  are  therefore  often  lost  when 
there  are  insufficient  funds  to  pay  gen- 
eral creditors.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  inconsistent  with  the  concept  that 
wages  should  receive  priority  considera- 
tion in  payment  of  the  debts  of  a  bank- 
rupt party.  These  benefits  are  negotiated 
for  as  wages,  are  considered  wages  by 
employers  and  employees,  and  should  be 
so  treated  under  the  law.  The  effect  of 
the  definition  change  that  I  am  propos- 
ing will  do  exactly  that.  Pension  and 
welfare  benefits  would  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  wages.  Specifically,  if  fund 
contributions  have  not  been  made,  any 
outstanding  amount  equal  to  up  to  3 
months'  payment,  would  have  to  be  paid 
prior  to  the  payment  of  general  creditor 
claims,  along  with  outstanding  wages 

This  bill  is  required  in  light  of  the 
case.  United  States  v.  Embassy  Restau- 
rant, Inc..  359  U.S.  29.  37  (1973)  which 
held  that  contributions  to  be  paid  to  the 
trustees  of  a  union  welfare  fund,  accord- 
ing to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
were  not  wages  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  I  completely  agree 


with  Justice  Black  when  he  said  in  his 
dissenting  opinion : 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  they  could 
not  be  wages.  Payments  are  certainly  not 
gifts.  As  was  stated  less  than  a  year  ago  by 
a  Senate  committee  which  had  made  an 
extended  study  of  plans  such  as  those  here 
Involved.  "Regardless  of  the  form  they  take, 
the  employer's  share  of  the  costs  of  these 
plans  or  the  benefits  the  employers  provide 
are  a  form  of  compensation." 

Therefore,  I  am  today  proposing  that 
we  change  the  law  so  that  contributions 
that  should  be  made  to  employee  bene- 
fit funds,  within  the  3  months  prior  to 
bankruptcy,  can  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  wages.  If  all  parties  involved 
consider  these  wages,  and  commonsense 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  they  should 
be  treated  as  wages.  Since  employers  cite 
these  as  fringe  benefits  In  bargaining 
with  employees,  and  they  often  empha- 
size these  concessions  to  prospective  em- 
ployees, the  law  should  recognize  that 
these  benefits  are  wages.  My  bill  would 
do  precisely  that,  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  Since  the  law  is  inconsistent  with 
market  practices,  it  must  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2074 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
division (a)  of  section  64  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  as  amended  (11  U.S.C.  104),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  clause  (2) 
of  the  preceding  sentence  the  term  'wages 
and  commissions'  shall  Include,  with  respect 
to  each  claimant,  any  amount  due  to  a  pen- 
sion plan  or  employee  benefit  fund  or  to  any 
person  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant  as  a 
result  of  the  claimant's  employment." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  govern  proceedings  in 
ca.ses  pending  when  it  becomes  effective  and 
In  cases  instituted  thereafter. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  not  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  amounts  paid  under  cer- 
tain disability  compensation  plans  if 
such  plan  reduces  disability  benefits  to 
compensate  for  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  paid  to  disabled  employees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  an 
abuse  in  our  society  against  those  who 
are  least  able  to  withstand  such  abuse.  I 
am  referring  to  sever?!  hundred  thou- 
sand disabled  Americans  who  have  seen 
the  benefits  from  their  private  long-term 
disability  compensation  plans  dissipated 
because  they  also  receive  social  security 
disability  benefits.  This  shockingly  cruel 
situation  is  legal  because  of  the  so-called 
"offset"  provisions  of  the  plans  under 
which  workers  receive  a  fixed  monthly 
insurance  payment  in  addition  to  social 
security.  In  taking  out  these  private  in- 
surance plans,  employers  sought  to  sup- 
plement the  still  inadequate  social  se- 
curity benefits  their  employees  would  re- 
ceive under  existing  law.  There  are  vari- 
ous kinds  of  offset  features  in  these  long- 
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term  disability  compensation  plans.  One 
type  of  offset  provides  that  the  amount 
of  the  private  payment  is  decreased  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  as  social  securitj'  benefits 
increase. 

Although  these  private  long-term  dis- 
ability plans  have  been  utilized  in  in- 
creasing numbers  since  the  mid  1960's,  it 
has  only  been  with  the  acceleration  of 
inflation  in  recent  years  that  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  offset  provisions  have  come  to 
the  fore. 

Generally,  there  are  on  provisions  im- 
der  the  long-term  disabiUty  compensa- 
tion plans  provided  by  employers  for  ad- 
justing benefits  of  current  beneficiaries 
as  prices  rise.  Since  a  disabled  employ- 
ee's social  security  benefits  will  rise  in 
response  to  cost  of  living  increases,  he  is 
faced  not  only  with  hanng  his  original 
social  security  benefit  offset  against  the 
private  disability  benefit,  but  then  also 
having  the  offset  apply  to  the  incremen- 
tal increases  he  receives  over  the  years  in 
social  security  benefits. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  21. 
1975.  illustrated  the  effects  of  one  type 
of  offset  plan  in  the  case  of  Gary  Bier- 
man,  a  31 -year-old  former  warehouse- 
man, who  in  1972  had  to  leave  his  job  in 
Watsonville.  Calif.,  when  he  was  disabled 
by  advance  arteriosclerosis.  At  the  time 
he  left  his  job,  he  was  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  totalling  $433,  including  $177 
from  his  private  disability  insurance  and 
the  balance  from  social  security.  During 
the  6-month  mandatory  waiting  period 
before  the  benefits  under  the  private 
plan  were  payable,  an  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  reduced  the  private 
insurer's  portion  of  the  total  to  $125. 
Since  that  first  payment,  Mr.  Bierman's 
social  security  benefits  increases  another 
31  percent,  and  the  private  insurer  re- 
duced its  payment  to  only  $91.  Thus  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  needed  cost-of- 
living  adjustment,  Mr.  Bierman's  total 
income,  of  course,  remained  static. 

Offset  provisions  are  prohibited  by  law 
or  by  regulation  in  some  States.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  Congress  to  take  action 
at  the  Federal  level  to  see  to  it  that  its 
intent  in  enacting  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  has 
meaning  for  every  recipient. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  my  bill 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  no  deduction 
would  be  allowed  for  amounts  paid  or 
contributed  to  or  under  a  disability  com- 
pensation plan  by  the  employer  main- 
taining that  plan  if  under  the  plan  the 
benefit  payable  to  an  individual  are  re- 
duced, or  any  scheduled  increase  in  bene- 
fits is  omitted,  on  account  of  any  increase 
in  monthly  insurance  benefits  to  which 
the  individual  is  entitled  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  if  such  in- 
crease occurs  after  the  individual  begins 
to  receive  benefits  imder  the  plan.  The 
term  "disability  compensation  plan" 
means  a  program — including  a  program 
of  insurance — established  by  an  employer 
under  which  employees  receive  periodic 
payments  or  a  lump-sum  payment^n 
compensation  for  physical  or  mental 
disability  resulting  from  their  employ- 
ment. 

There  are  few  long-term  disability 
compensation  plans  which  are  designed 
to  help  stabilize  the  real  value  of  dis- 


ability benefits  throughout  an  infiation- 
ary  period.  Some  plans  provide  periodic 
adjustments  based  on  certain  cost-of- 
living  increases.  Others  stipulate  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  based  on  some  stated 
percentage  each  year. 

Still  others  freeze  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  offset  at  the  amount  the  individ- 
ual receives  at  the  time  of  disablement. 
Naturally,  these  plans  are  more  expen- 
sive, and  there  has  been  very  little  in- 
terest shown  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
in  shifting  from  the  cheaper  offset  type. 
By  denying  an  employer  a  deduction  for 
the  purchase  of  the  offset  plan,  my  pro- 
posal will  make  this  type  of  plan  con- 
siderable less  desirable  vis  a  vis  plans 
providing  greater  benefits. 

This  proposed  legislation  does  not  seek 
to  provide  additional  benefits  to  unde- 
serving recipients.  Entitlement  to  dls- 
abihty  benefits  imder  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  based  on  strict  re- 
quirements. To  be  eligible  for  disability 
benefits,  an  individual  must  have  a  physi- 
cal or  mental  Impairment  that  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  death  or  which  has 
lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  at  least 
12  months.  In  addition,  the  medical  con- 
dition must  be  so  severe  that  the  di^jabled 
person  can  no  longer  engage  in  substan- 
tial gainful  employment. 

Also,  this  proposal  is  not  specifically 
aimed  at  those  private  qualified  pension 
plans  which  have  a  disability  retirement 
feature  providing  the  same  type  of  bene- 
fits offered  through  long  term  disability 
compensation  plans.  The  difference  is 
that  the  private  pension  plan  in  order  to 
qualify  for  certain  tax  benefits  must 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Ruling  71-446  which  in- 
cludes an  offset  freeze  for  private  dis- 
abiUty benefits  which  are  integrated  with 
social  security  benefits.  Once  the  offset 
is  applied  under  the  private  pension  plan, 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  offset  cannot 
be  increased  by  subsequent  increases  in 
social  security  benefits. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  affect  us  all.  But  these  in- 
creases to  those  living  on  disability  bene- 
fits can  be  literally  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  It  Is  one  thing  to  deny  yourself 
a  new  car  because  you  cannot  quite 
stretch  your  budget  to  include  it.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  deny  yourself 
medicine  or  the  needed  trip  to  the  doctor 
because  you  can  no  longer  pay  the  bills. 
These  are  not  choices  in  the  realm  of 
the  imagination.  These  are  real  choices 
being  forced  on  the  disabled  as  their 
purchasing  power  shrinks  day  by  day. 

The  burden  of  being  disabled  is  diffi- 
cult enough.  The  least  the  Congress  can 
do  is  to  assure  that  this  burden  is  not 
increased  by  needless  financial  worries. 
I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  measure 
will  alleviate  many  of  these  worries  and 
will  also  restore  the  original  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  enacting  cost  of  living 
increases  for  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  social  security  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2075 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   (a) 


section  264  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  certain  amounts  paid 
In  connection  with  Insurance  contracts)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Certain  Disability  Compensation 
Plans. — Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  162,  212,  and  404,  no  deduction  is 
allowed  for  amounts  paid  or  contributed  to 
or  under  a  disability  compensation  plan  by 
the  employer  maintaining  that  plan  if  under 
the  plan  the  benefits  payable  to  an  Individ- 
ual receiving  benefits  under  the  plan  are 
reduced,  or  any  scheduled  Increase  in  such 
benefits  is  omitted,  on  account  of  any  in- 
crease in  monthly  insurance  benefits  to 
which  such  b,n  Individual  is  entitled  under 
title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act  if  such 
Increase  occurs  after  such  individual  begins 
to  receive  benefits  under  such  plan.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'disability 
compensation  plan'  means  a  program  (in- 
cluding a  program  of  Insurance)  established 
by  an  employer  under  which  employees  re- 
ceive periodic  payments  or  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment In  compensation  for  physical  or  men- 
tal dlsabUlty  resulting  from  their  employ- 
ment.". 

(b)  (1)  The  caption  of  section  264  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "con- 
tracts" the  following:    "or   rrNOEB  certain 

DISABH-rrY  COMPENSATION  PLANS.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  264  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Sec.  264.  Certain  amounts  paid  In  connec- 
tion with  insurance  contracts  or 
under    certain    disability   com- 
pensation plans.". 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Talmadge)  : 

S.J.  Res.  103.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  designate  the  site  of  the  Battle  of 
Savannah  of  1779  as  the  "Savannah 
Battlefield  National  Memorial."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  begin 
the  celebration  of  our  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial, I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
acknowledge  in  a  tangible  manner  the 
important  contributions  made  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution by  France.  It  was  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  person  of  King  Louis 
XVI.  which  was  persuaded  by  our  Na- 
tion's first  ambassador.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  to  grant  the  first  formal  recog- 
nition of  our  fledgling  Republic,  thereby 
enabhng  us  to  join  the  Family  of  Na- 
tions. Prior  to  that  historic  moment, 
however,  the  French  played  an  import- 
ant role  in  our  military  efforts  to  achieve 
independence,  one  of  the  most  significant 
of  which  took  place  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

In  addition  to  the  arms  and  supplies 
they  made  available  to  the  struggling 
American  patriots,  the  French  Govern- 
ment suppUed  military  manpower.  At 
Savannah  the  combined  French  and 
American  forces  unsuccessfully  con- 
fronted the  British  in  a  battle  which 
produced  the  second  highest  number  of 
casualties  in  our  war  for  Independence 
and  which  proved  to  be  a  turning  point 
in  that  war.  Count  Charles-Henri  d'Es- 
taing,  ancestor  of  the  current  President 
of  French,  Giscard  d'Estaing,  was  among 
those  who  were  wounded,  and  hundreds 
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of  valiant  French  and  American  soldiers 
gave  their  lives  in  this  noble  effort. 

The  Savannah  battle  site  is  among  the 
least  commemorated  of  all  our  Revolu- 
tionary battlegrounds,  and,  in  an  effort 
to  establish  a  permanent  memorial  there, 
I  sponsored  legislation  with  Senator 
Talmadge  in  the  93d  Congress  which  was 
also  proposed  in  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man GiNN  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  differs  from  the  earlier  version  In 
that  it  proposes  that  we  give  national 
recognition  to  a  local  effort  to  establish 
an  appropriate  memorial  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  allied  French  and  American 
effort  to  achieve  independence  in  our 
land.  Upon  completion  of  such  a  mem- 
orial, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  the  structure  and 
associated  property  as  the  "Savannah 
Battlefield  National  Memorial,"  whose 
maintenance  will  be  entrusted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Savannah. 

I  believe  this  proposal  reflects  the  fin- 
est spirit  of  American  civic  action,  and 
Is  especially  significant  during  our  Bi- 
centennial celebration  because  it  encour- 
ages the  participation  of  individual  citi- 
zens and  local  municipalities  in  the  com- 
memoration of  our  national  history.  Such 
efforts  are  to  be  commended,  for  they 
utilize  local  and  private  funds  for  the 
preservation  of  individual  segments  of 
our  heritage,  which  is  in  the  greatest 
tradition  of  the  Nation  whose  birthday 
we  are  celebrating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRi),  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 

Whereas  the  approaching  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  War  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution Is  a  fitting  time  to  give  belated  rec- 
ognition to  the  memory  of  the  hundreds  of 
valiant  French  and  American  soldiers  who 
gave  their  lives  on  October  9.  1779,  in  the 
unsuccessful  assault  on  the  British  lines  at 
Savannah:  and 

Whereas  the  bicentennial  Is  likewise  a  fit- 
ting occasion  for  proper  although  belated 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  that  assault 
In  the  later  course  of  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War;  an  assault  in  which  the  second 
largest  number  of  casualties  occurred  of  all 
the  battles  in  the  war  for  Independence,  in- 
cluding the  Immortal  General  Pulaski  and 
Sergeant  Jasper,  and,  among  the  many 
wounded,  the  French  general.  Count  Charles- 
Henri  d'Estalng;  and 

Whereas  the  site  of  the  assaxilt  in  Savan- 
nah is  the  least  commemorated  and  marked 
of  any  major  Revolutionary  battleground: 
and 

'  Whereas  the  ground  over  which  part  of  the 
main  attack  of  the  American  and  French 
forces  on  the  British  lines  was  made  and 
across  which  the  British  defensive  works  lay 
In  1779  Is  available  for  private  acquisition 
as  a  permanent  memorial  and  reminder  of 
one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  significant 
battles  m  our  struggle  for  independence: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  memorial  structure  in  a  suitable 
setting,   located    upon    property    associated 


with  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  October  9,  1779, 
Battle  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  which  in  his  opinion  appropriately  me- 
morializes the  significance  of  the  Battle  of 
Savannah  in  the  American  war  for  independ- 
ence, and  upon  conclusion  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  owner  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  designate  such 
structure  and  associated  property  as  the 
"Savannah  Battlefield  National  Memorial". 
Such  designation  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
Secretary  at  any  time  upon  a  finding  by  him 
that  the  owner  has  breached  such  cooperative 
agreement,  or  has  operated  or  is  about  to 
operate  such  memorial  in  a  manner  Incon- 
sistent with  its  designation  as  a  national 
memorial  or  with  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  and  historical 
counseling  and  advisory  services  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations  engaged 
In  the  development  of  an  appropriate  area 
proposed  for  designation  as  the  memorial 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  resolu- 
tion, but  the  Secretary  shall  not  acquire, 
develop,  operate  or  maintain  such  memorial. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
j  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

1  S.    19 

'  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  19,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  referral,  for  appropriate  services  pro- 
vided by  other  State  agencies,  of  blind 
or  disabled  children  who  are  receiving 
supplemental  security  income  benefits. 

S.    988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  988,  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  and  Research 
Training  Act  of  1975. 

S.    1598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1598,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

B.    1685 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1685,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  for  States 
to  continue  payments  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

S.    1746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1746,  a  bill  to  provide  additional  facilities 
for  farmers  and  other  rural  residents. 

S.    1926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1926,  the 


Health       Maintenance       Organization 
Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    1927 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1927,  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1975. 

S.    1956 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1956,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
to  extend  crop  insurance  coverage  under 
such  act  to  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  to  all  agricultural  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1961 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  a. 
Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1961,  the  Consumer  Leasing  Act  of  1975. 

S.    1989 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1989,  a  bUl  to  direct 
the  preparation  and  submission  to  the 
President  of  Information  to  assist  in 
negotiations  with  oil-producing  coun- 
tries. 

S.  2038 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2038,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax  and  to  provide  an  alternate  method 
of  valuing  certain  real  property  for  es- 
tate tax  purposes. 

S.  2040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2040,  the 
Judicial  Salary  Act. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 144,  to  urge  the  restoration  of  the 
status  of  amateur  athlete  for  the  late  Jim 
Thorpe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  28,  to  authorize  the  com- 
missioning of  a  statue  or  bust  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  be  placed  in 
an  appropriate  place  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

senate    JOINT   RESOLUTION    3     * 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  3,  a  joint  resolution  to  require 
the  submission  and  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  fees  on  oil  imports. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  that  week  in 
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November  which  includes  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  'National  Family  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  203— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Harold  R.  Weltzel  and  Prances  K.  Weltzel, 
parents  of  Mary  Ann  Weitzel,  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
to  each  equal  to  one  and  one-half  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  CON- 
VERSION ACT  OP  1975— H.R.  6860 

amendment  no.   676 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
6860,  the  "Energy  Conservation  and  Con- 
version Act  of  1975,"  as  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime 
12  I  proposed  amendment  No.  586  (in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  to  S.  692,  the 
"Natural  Gas  Production  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975."  I  am  gratified  and 
pleased  that  17  of  my  colleagues  have, 
as  of  today,  joined  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  586  which  provides  for 
phased  decontrol  of  the  wellhead  price 
of  natural  gas.  At  the  time  I  offered 
amendment  No.  586,  my  introductory  re- 
marks contained  the  following  comment: 

Mr.  President,  concern  has  been  expressed 
within  the  Committee  on  Commerce  about 
the  possibility  of  windfall  profits  to  energy 
comp.anies  if  wellhead  price  regulation  is 
phased  out.  Personally.  I  would  support  an 
excess  profits  tax,  with  a  reasonable  "plow- 
back"  feature,  to  ensure  that  capital  gen- 
erated by  sales  of  new  natural  gas  is  rein- 
vested in  America's  energy  future.  Of  course, 
such  legislation  under  the  Constitution  must 
originate  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  during  Senate 
consideration  of  a  House-approved  tax  bill. 

When  the  appropriate  opportunity  presents 
Itself,  I  will  be  working  with  those  who  seek 
to  promote  the  maximum  possible  reinvest- 
ment Df  energy  revenues  in  new  energy  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  now  has  be- 
fore it  H.R.  6860.  The  amendment  which 
I  today  propose  to  that  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  windfall  profits  tax,  with  a 
plowback  feature,  on  production  of  old 
oil — assuming  controls  over  such  oil  are 
phased  out — and  on  sales  of  natural  gas 


which  would  be  decontrolled  pursuant 
to  my  amendment  No.  586 — in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute — to  tlie  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's natural  gas  pricing  legislation. 

The  windfall  profits-plowback  tax  pro- 
posal which  I  am  submitting  today  is  in 
two  parts:  First,  it  incorporates  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNABLE)  to  imix>se  a  tax  on  decon- 
trolled old  oil,  assuming  such  oil  is  de- 
controlled. Mr.  CoNABLE's  proposal  was 
introduced  as  separate  legislation  in  the 
House,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  as  H.R.  7686.  Second, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  today  ex- 
pands Mr.  CoNABLE's  bill  to  include  a 
windfall  profits-plowback  requirement  on 
the  production  of  "new  natural  gas"  as 
defined  in  title  III  of  S.  594,  the  admin- 
istration's omnibus  energy  bill,  and  in 
my  natural  gas  proposal,  amendment  No. 
586. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  windfall  prof- 
its-plowback proposal  as  it  relates  to 
natural  gas,  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  90  percent  of  all  revenues  in 
excess  of  51  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet — the  current  FPC  ceiling  price — re- 
ceived by  producers  from  sales  of  natural 
gas  available  in  interstate  commerce  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  a  contract  by  its 
own  terms  would  be  subject  to  tax  unless 
such  revenues  are  "plowed  back"  in  new 
energy  production.  My  amendment  fur- 
ther provides  that  all  revenues  in  excess 
of  a  20-percent  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment in  the  production  of  natural  gas 
from  wells  commenced  after  January  1, 
1975.  will  be  subject  to  the  90  percent  tax 
unless  "plowed  back"  in  specified  activi- 
ties designed  to  stimulate  new  energy 
production. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
this  tax  amendment,  as  submitted,  is  in 
final  form.  I  would  solicit  a  review  of  this 
draft  amendment  by  the  appropriate  tax 
experts  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, £is  well  as  the  respective  staffs  and 
Congressmen  on  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  am  submitting  this  amendment  to- 
day primarily  to  ensure  that  a  draft 
windfall  profits  tax,  with  a  plowback  fea- 
ture, is  squarely  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  full  Senate,  when  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  6860  are  taken  up  for 
consideration. 

I  personally  remain  committed  to  pro- 
moting a  wellhead  pricing  policy  which 
attracts  capital  to  energy  production  In 
America.  I  believe  that  energy  produc- 
tion, in  the  impersonal  marketplace,  must 
be  permitted  to  compete  with  other  in- 
vestment opportunities.  Finally,  I  believe 
that  the  additional  revenues  generated 
by  production  of  new  natural  gas,  as  de- 
fined in  my  amendment  No.  586,  should 
be  reinvested  in  America's  energy  future. 
The  proposal  which  I  am  offering  today, 
after  it  is  refined  and  improved  by  Sen- 
ators on  the  Finance  Committee,  would 
accomplish  this  final  objective. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill  must  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  Senate  consid- 
eration of  phased  wellhead  price  decon- 


trol of  new  natural  gas.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  essential  aspect  of  a 
rational  national  energy  policy  designed 
to  accelerate  domestic  production  of 
natural  gas  and  to  overcome  the  current 
shortage  conditions. 

I  urge  my  rx)lleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee  to  consider  the  amendment 
which  I  am  today  offering  to  the  House- 
passed  tax  bill  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMiENDMENT   NO.   586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mi-.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  586,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  692)  the  Natural  Gas  Production 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1975. 


NOTICE  OF  CHILD  AND  FAMILY 
SERVICES  HEARING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  in  conjunction  with  the  House 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor,  is 
holding  the  final  day  of  hearings  on  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Acts  of  1975, 
S.  626  and  H.R.  2966,  on  July  15.  1975 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2261  of  the  Ray- 
bum  H  juse  Office  Building. 

The  hearing  will  focus  on  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  child  and  family 
services.  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  testify  at 
this  hearing.  Mr.  Weinberger  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Stanley  B.  Thomas, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  De- 
velopment, Mr.  John  C.  Young,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Community  Services 
Administration,  Division  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Kurzman,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legis- 
lation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  members  of 
the  public  to  attend  this  important  hear- 
ing. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  495 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
is  today  announcing  hearings  on  S.  495, 
the  "Watergate  Reorganization  and  Re- 
form Act  of  1975,"  for  July  21,  29,  and 
30  in  room  3302,  Dlrksen  OflQce  Build- 
ing. This  legislation  would  enact  the  re- 
forms recommended  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  in  their  momentous  report.  I 
am  delighted  to  announce  that  our  lead- 
off  witness  will  be  the  eminent  constitu- 
tional lawyer  and  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr. 

Two  of  the  major  provisions  of  S.  495 
are  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
OfiBce  of  the  Public  Attorney  and  the 
creation  of  a  Congressional  Legsil  Coun- 
sel. The  Public  Attorney  would  be  in- 
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dependent  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  would  have  jurisdiction  to  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  allegations  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  executive  branch,  conflicts  of 
interest,  and  violations  of  election  laws. 
The  Congressional  Legal  Counsel  would 
be  available  to  render  legal  opinions  as 
to  whether  a  President's  actions  are  with- 
in the  bounds  of  his  authority  and  would 
represent  the  Congress  before  the  Federal 
courts. 

These  provisions,  as  well  as  the  numer- 
ous other  provisions  of  S.  495,  raise  basic 
constitutional  and  policy  questions  which 
must  be  thoroughly  discussed  before  any 
bill  of  this  significance  can  be  enacted 
into  law.  During  the  past  several  months, 
the  Govenmient  Operations  Committee 
has  been  closely  analyzing  the  various 
issues  raised  by  the  bill  and  has  solicited 
and  received  a  number  of  excellent  com- 
mentaries from  constitutional  scholars, 
distinguished  individuals,  and  former 
presidential  assistants. 

The  committee  welcomes  any  addi- 
tional statements  or  comments  on  this 
legislation.  Interested  parties  should 
direct  their  comments  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  3306  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20510. 


BUDGET     COMMnTEE     TO     HOLD 
ENERGY.  ECONOMY  SEMINARS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  next 
Tuesday,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
will  begin  2  weeks  of  public  seminars  on 
the  budgetary  and  economic  implications 
of  recent  or  anticipated  actions  in  the 
energy  field.  Consideration  of  these  is- 
sues is  essential  both  to  our  committee's 
report  of  a  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  and 
Its  preliminary  work  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

These  seminars  will  be  held  within  the 
context  defined  in  the  first  report  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  entitled  "In- 
flation and  Unemployment." 

Senator  Moss,  who  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  Task  Force  on  Energy, 
will  chair  several  of  our  seminars.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Moss'  background  and  in- 
terest in  environmental  protection,  tech- 
nology, minerals  development  and  con- 
sumer affairs  will  be  particularly  useful 
in  our  efforts. 

All  seminars  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
the  conmiittee  hearing  room,  357  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

On  Tuesday,  July  15,  the  committee 
wUl  consider  the  economic  outlook  as  the 
context  for  examining  energy  policy. 
Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  Robert  W.  Hartman, 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  Albert 
T.  Sommers  of  the  conference  board  will 
testify. 

On  Thursday,  July  17,  the  commit- 
tee will  look  at  the  internal  aspects  of 
the  world  energy  problem.  Discussion  will 
focus  on  the  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion, the  petrodollar  buildup,  the  Im- 
pact of  energy  price  increases  on  de- 
veloping nations  and  the  need  for  new 
financial  Institutions  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  Witnesses  will  include  Robert 
Roosa    of   Brown   Bros.,    Harrlman    & 


Co.,  William  Branson  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  a  representative  of  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council. 

On  Tuesday,  July  22,  the  committee 
will  look  at  the  impact  of  the  energy  sit- 
uation on  production.  We  will  consider 
the  increased  need  for  capital  by  vari- 
ous industries  as  well  as  the  proposed  in- 
centives to  encourage  such  capital  for- 
mation. Issues  to  be  discussed  include 
price  controls,  excise,  and  windfall  profits 
taxes,  the  development  of  production 
frontiers  such  as  Alaska  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  and  the  development 
of  new  technological  frontiers  such  as 
oil  shale,  synthetic  fuels,  and  solar  pow- 
er. Witnesses  expected  to  participate  are 
C.  Howard  Hardesty  of  Continental  Oil, 
Kenneth  Hill  of  Blyth,  Eastman,  Dillon 
&  Co.,  Paul  Davidson  of  Rutgers  Unver- 
sity  and  Harry  Perry,  National  Economic 
Research  Associates. 

On  Wednesday,  July  23,  the  subject 
will  be  energy  consumption.  The  discus- 
sion win  focus  on  proposed  incentives  for 
energy  conservation  either  through  con- 
trols or  price  increases.  Witnesses  will 
Include  Lee  White  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  Herman  Kahn  of  the 
Hudson  Institute,  and  Lester  Lave  of 
Carnegie-Mellon  University. 

On  Thursday,  July  24,  the  committee 
will  consider  the  impact  of  alternative 
energy  policies  on  employment  and  infla- 
tion. The  committee  will  consider  the 
various  fiscal  and  monetary  actions 
which  might  be  required  to  offset  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  such  policies.  Witnesses 
include  George  Perry  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  and  Phillip  Cagan  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economics  Research, 
Inc. 

On  Tuesday,  July  29,  the  committee 
will  study  the  various  energy  policy 
"packages"  which  have  been  proposed 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  energy, 
infiatlon  and  unemployment  in  an  inte- 
grated fashion.  Charles  Schultze  will 
participate  with  others. 

These  2  weeks  of  seminars  could  not 
be  more  timely.  Anticipated  develop- 
ments in  the  energy  area  threaten  to  re- 
verse the  apparent  trend  toward  im- 
proved economic  conditions.  Dealing 
with  significant  problems  of  chronic  un- 
employment and  potentially  rising  In- 
flation rates  without  recognizing  the  Im- 
pact of  energy  developments  cited  by  the 
CBO's  Jvme  30  report  raises  obstacles  to 
recovery. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment,  inflation  and 
energy  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  coherent 
fashion.  To  address  one  problem,  while 
ignoring  others,  is  self-defeating.  Our 
solution  to  the  emplojonent  problem 
must  reflect  our  policy  judgments  as  to 
Inflation  and  energy.  Likewise,  our  solu- 
tion to  the  energy  situation  must  reflect 
our  judgments  as  to  appropriate  action 
for  dealing  with  unemployment  and 
inflation. 

Recognition  of  these  basic  and  In- 
evitable trade-offs  Is  critical. 

As  we  begin  the  following  2  weeks  of 
seminars,  our  committee  will  examine  the 
long-term  energy  challenge,  balanced 
agsdnst  the  twin  goals  of  a  prompt,  sus- 


tained economic  recovery  and  reasonable 
price  stability. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance  will 
hold  hearings  on  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps 
H.R.  6334,  on  July  11.  1975,  at  10  a.m.,  iii 
room  4221  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  hearings  will  be  chaired  by  Senator 
Humphrey. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  the  above 
bill  should  contact  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl, 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  July  21, 
22,  and  23  to  consider  S.  197,  S.  545,  S  648* 
S.  1124,  S.  1547,  S.  1792,  S.  1952,  H.R.  4888! 
and  such  other  bills  as  may  be  introduced 
and  pending  before  the  committee  on 
the  above  dates. 

Anyone  wishing  to  appear  to  testify 
on  these  measures  should  contact  Miss 
Donna  Costlow  on  224-7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL OVERSIGHT  OF  FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
the  scheduling  of  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  on  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  These  hearings  are 
the  continuation  and  extension  of  hear- 
ings on  oversight  of  Federal  administra- 
tive agencies  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  in  prior  sessions 
of  Congress  under  the  direction  of  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  The  purpose  of  the 
subcommittee  in  holding  tiiese  hearings 
is  to  examine  the  operations  of  both  of 
these  agencies  in  light  of  the  Separation 
of  Powers  formula. 

The  hearing  on  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  will  be  held  July  17, 1975, 
in  room  2228  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  commencing  at  10  ajn.  The 
hearing  on  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  be  held  July  23, 1975,  in  room 
2228  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing commencing  at  10  a.m.  also. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  contact  Irene  Margolis,  staff  di- 
rector, telephone  224-4434,  or  write  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers, 1418  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ARMS  AND  MEN  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  the  magazine  Present 
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Tense  carries  a  particularly  noteworthy 
article  by  Mr.  Tad  Szulc  on  the  subject 
of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  the  nations  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Reviewing  the  astonishing 
escalation  in  the  past  several  years  of  the 
sale  of  military  equipment  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  newly  rich  oil  States — 
particularly  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia — Mr. 
Szulc  argues  that: 

This  massive  (American)  effort  to  arm 
every  nation  there,  must  In  the  long  run 
create  a  most  destabilizing  situation  In 
terms  of  regional  and  even  world  peace. 

I  recently  visited  the  gulf,  and  I  re- 
turned convinced  that  we  can  do  more  to 
promote  stability  and  security  in  the 
gulf  by  stepping  back  from  current  prac- 
tice, and  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at  our 
whole  arms  sales  policy  there. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  last  February  to  limit 
the  flow  of  arms  to  the  gulf.  My  legisla- 
tion would  impose  a  6 -month  morato- 
rium on  the  sale  of  arms  and  related 
services,  unless  the  administration  dur- 
ing that  time  provided  a  statement  of 
overall  policy  toward  these  sales,  and  the 
Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  approved  it. 
Recently,  I  reintroduced  this  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  deleted  the  6-month  pro- 
vision. 

As  Mr.  Szulc  concluded  in  his  article: 

The  time  has  come  to  review  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy,  or  we  may  live  to  regret  It. 

Does  the  administration  have  a  policy 
toward  the  future  of  the  gulf?  Can  it 
justify  the  massive  influx  of  arms  and 
advisers  to  these  countries?  Can  it  show 
the  Congress,  conclusively,  that  in  pro- 
ceeding with  this  course  of  action,  it  is 
not  causing  a  serious  and  intense  arms 
race  in  that  region?  Can  it  guarantee  the 
American  people  that  this  flood  of  arms 
pouring  into  the  region  would  not  be 
used  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East?  These  are  serious  questions 
that  need  to  be  answered  before  we  con- 
tinue pursuing  a  policy  so  loaded  with 
dangers. 

In  urging  passage  of  this  legislation,  I 
ask  only  that  we  give  ourselves  in  the 
Congress  the  chance  to  understand  ex- 
actly what  is  happening,  and  to  play  our 
constitutional  role  in  the  making  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seni  that  the  article  by  Tad  Sziilc  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Asms  and  Men  in  the  Pebsian  Qttlp — ^Who's 

Doing  What  to  Whom  and  Why? 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Since  early  1973,  arms,  mUitary  equipment 
and  ammunition,  including  some  of  the 
world's  most  advanced  and  technologically 
sophisticated  hardware,  have  poured  at  an 
astounding  rate  Into  the  hands  of  govern- 
ments In  the  crucial  and  volatile  area  of 
the  Persian  Oulf .  The  value  of  this  war  ma- 
teriel Is  estimated  at  $15  billion  to  $20  bil- 
lion. It  is  being  followed  by  advisers  and 
training  teams,  in  and  out  of  uniform,  to 
mesh  men  and  weapons  together  into  great 
new  armies.  No  area  In  the  world,  not  even 
Indochina  at  the  height  of  the  war,  has  been 
so  Intensively  and  thoroughly  mUltarlzed  by 
the  ITnlted  States — and,  to  a  lesser  extent. 


by   other   Western   powers   and   the   Soviet 
Union. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
Britain's  mUltary  withdrawal  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  In  1971  created  a  vacuum  that 
the  nations  of  the  area  simply  had  to  fill.  But 
this  Is  only  a  partial  explanation  for  the 
Gulf  arms  race.  With  their  sudden  oil  wealth, 
chances  are  that  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
their  neighbors  would,  In  any  case,  have  em- 
barked on  their  mUltarlzatlon  programs. 
Neither  King  Faisal  nor  his  successors  have 
had  much  patience  with  political  experi- 
mentation. The  same  holds  true  of  other  Gulf 
rulers. 

The  extraordinary  spectacle  of  jet  flghter- 
bombers,  helicopter  gunshlps,  naval  vessels, 
tanks,  missilery  and  artillery,  and  ancillary 
equipment  descending  massively  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  this  massive  effort  to  arm  every 
nation  there  must,  In  the  long  run,  create  a 
most  destabUlzlng  situation  in  terms  of  re- 
gional and  even  world  peace. 

These  dangers  have,  of  course,  become 
even  more  accentuated  with  the  assassina- 
tion on  March  25  of  Saudi  Arabia's  King  Fai- 
sal, and  the  deep  uncertainties  surrounding 
the  political  future  of  the  kingdom  which  Is 
the  world's  largest  oil  exporter.  There  are 
unanswered  questions  about  the  ability  of 
the  new  king,  Khalld  Ibn  Abdul  Aziz,  to  pre- 
serve Saudi  Arabia's  internal  stability,  and 
it  is  widely  assumed  that  the  real  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  Crown  Prince  Fahd.  Prince 
Fahd  may  well  turn  out  to  be  more  militant 
than  the  late  king  in  the  context  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  conflict  centered  on  Israel. 
Conceivably  Saudi  Arabia  could  become  a 
"confrontation  state"  In  this  conflict  rather 
than  remain  simply  the  banker  for  others. 
Likewise,  the  possibility  of  a  takeover  by 
the  newly  armed  and  trained  Saudi  military, 
repeating  the  radical  coup  in  Libya,  cannot 
be  ruled  out. 

The  collapse,  also  in  March  of  Secretary 
oif  State  Kissinger's  Middle  Eastern  peace 
mission  adds  to  the  perils.  If  another  Arab- 
Israel  war  should  erupt,  some  of  the  new 
weapons  acquired  since  1973  by  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait  could  be  used  against  Israel.  The 
new  understanding  between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
seemingly  ending  their  long  period  of  hos- 
tility, IS  another  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  well  as  in  the  Middle 
East  in  general.  Ironically,  this  development 
may  not  only  free  Iraqi  forces  for  actions  in 
a  new  war  against  Israel,  but  also  bring  Iran 
closer  to  the  Arab  cause. 

Such  profound  changes  have  occurred  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year — and  so  great  are  the  new  perils — that 
one  may  well  ask  whether  the  U.S.  has  not 
committed  a  major  policy  error  In  allowing 
the  Gulf  countries  to  become  so  over-armed. 
After  all.  against  whom  are  these  great  arse- 
nals to  be  used? 

But  before  this  question  can  be  answered, 
assuming  that  it  is  rationally  answerable.  It 
is  necessary  to  define  what  actually  consti- 
tutes the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  to  analyze 
geopolitical,  economic  and  military  equations 
existing  there.  The  real  or  perceived  inter- 
ests of  the  great  powers  in  and  around  the 
Persian  Oulf  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
littoral  nations  also  require  consideration. 

In  geographic  terms,  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
a  more  or  less  oblong  body  of  deep  water 
covering  an  area  of  92,000  square  miles,  the 
nearest  thing  to  an  Inland  sea.  Because  of 
Its  oil  wells.  It  may  be  the  most  strategic 
and  valuable  92,000  square  miles  In  the 
world.  The  Gulf  stretches  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  In  the  north, 
to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  In  the  southeast. 
Past  the  Strait,  a  strategic  passage  only 
thirty-five  miles  in  width,  are  the  Gulf  of 
Oman,  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 
The  Persian  Oulf  states  are  Iran  in  the 


east;  Iraq  atop  the  Gulf's  northernmost 
reaches;  Kuwait,  south  of  the  Iraqi  border; 
Saudi  Arabia,  occupying  the  vast  swath  ol 
the  Gulf's  eastern  coast;  the  island  of  Bab- 
rain,  Qatar,  jutting  out  Into  the  Oulf  east 
of  Bahrain;  the  six  United  Arab  Emirates 
(of  which  Abu  Dhabi  and  Dubai  are  the  most 
important) ;  and  finally  Oman,  guarding  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  then 
curving  southwest  and  south  along  the  Oulf 
of  Oman  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 

In  a  very  broad  sense,  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  a  strategic  meaning  that  transcends  its 
formal  boundaries.  Looking  north,  north- 
west and  west,  it  is  clear  that  the  power 
relationships  developing  in  the  Oulf  have 
an  impact  on  the  Middle  East.  Iraq,  a  radi- 
cal Arab  state  which  has  a  friendship  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  borders  on  Syria, 
another  Soviet  military  client,  and  on  Jor- 
dan. During  the  1967  Arab-Israel  war,  Iraqi 
units  moved  into  Jordan  in  support  of  the 
lUng  and  remained  there  for  about  two 
years.  Iraq,  then,  is  part  of  both  the  Persian 
Oulf  and  Middle  Eastern  strategic  equation. 
So  is  Saudi  Arabia  with  its  western  coast  on 
the  Red  Sea  and  Its  northern  borders  con- 
tiguous with  Jordan  and  Iraq.  The  Saudis 
play  a  major  role  in  the  Mideast  conflict,  ex- 
ercising important  political  influence  through 
their  financing  of  Arab  armies  and  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  (PLO).  A  conservative,  re- 
ligious state,  Saudi  Arabia  is  concerned  with 
Soviet  and  Communist  inroads  in  Southern 
Yemen  and  even  in  Somalia  (another  coun- 
try with  a  Soviet  friendship  treaty)  across  the 
Gulf  of  Aden.  But  one  should  bear  in  mind 
that  Saudi  Arabia's  international  outlook 
may  change  should  Faisal's  death  be  followed 
in  time  by  a  radicalizing  movement. 

In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Oulf, 
there  is  long-standing  animosity  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  which  share  a  com- 
mon border.  In  the  north,  above  the  Oulf. 
Iran  and  Iraq  are  natural  rivals  despite  their 
formal  reconciliation  earlier  this  year.  Two 
years  ago,  Iraq  fought  a  brief  war  with  Ku- 
wait. In  the  north  and  northeast,  the  Soviet 
Union  looms  large  over  Iran.  In  the  south- 
east, Iran  maintains  an  alliance  with  Paki- 
stan to  protect  its  Indian  Ocean  flanks. 
Should  India  ever  overrun  Pakistan,  the 
Iranians  would  feel  encircled,  for  It.  like  Iraq, 
has  a  friendship  treaty  with  Moscow.  For 
this  reason,  Iran  shares  with  Pakistan  a 
concern  over  Soviet  Influences  in  Afghani- 
stan, the  mountain  kingdom  northwest  of 
Pakistan,  anri  alleged  Soviet  meddling  in 
Baluchistan,  a  tribal  (irea  shared  by  Iran 
and  Pakistan.  The  Shah  is  so  concerned 
about  unrest  in  Baluchistan  that  he  has 
formed  a  virt^ual  alliance  with  the  Pakistanis 
to  protect  this  region.  Iran's  strategic  Inter- 
est therefore  extends  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
just  as  Saudi  Arabia's  strategic  interest  is 
projected  toward  the  heart  of  the  Middle 
East. 

The  U.S.,  likewise  aware  of  Pakistan's  Im- 
portance in  the  area  between  the  Oulf  states 
and  the  South  Asian  land  mass,  finally  lifted 
last  February  the  ten-year-old  embargo  on 
arms  sales  to  the  Pakistanis  ( the  embargo  on 
India  was  also  lifted,  but  the  Indians  have 
long  relied  on  the  Soviet  for  their  modern 
hardware) . 

Inasmuch  as  tankers  carrying  Persian  Oulf 
oil  to  Western  Europe,  the  United  States, 
South  America  and  Japan  must  cross  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  before  entering  the  Indian 
Ocean,  this  strategic  concept  Is  further 
broadened.  As  far  as  the  West  and  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia  are  concerned,  the  Strait  must 
remain  In  friendly  hands.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  a  naval  and  an  air  base  on  the 
island  of  Socotra  in  the  Arabian  Sea  (Soco- 
tra  belongs  to  left-wing  Southern  Yemen) 
worries  the  West  because  the  Hormuz  Strait 
is  now  within  Soviet  operational  reach. 
There  are  Soviet  installations  In  Aden, 
Southern  Yemen,  and  Berbera  in  Somalia, 
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wMch  signed  a  friendship  treaty  with  Mos- 
cow last  year.  Theoretically,  Soviet  warships 
and  planes  could  Interfere  with  oU-tanker 
routes  around  the  South  African  Cape. 

Soviet  flights  from  home  bases  to  Its  fa- 
cilities in  Southern  Yemen  and  Somalia  are 
routed  over  Iraqi  territory  and,  presumably, 
over  the  Persian  Oulf.  The  Russians  are  also 
building  a  naval  base  for  their  Iraqi  friends 
at  Umm  Qasr  at  the  apex  of  the  Persian  Oulf. 
When  the  Suez  Canal  is  opened  to  traffic,  the 
Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  will  be  able  to 
move  units  down  the  Canal,  the  Red  Sea.  the 
Oulf  of  Aden,  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Oulf  of 
Oman,  and.  If  unchallenged.  Into  the  Persian 
Oulf  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to  put  In 
at  Umm  Qasr.  Prom  the  military  viewpoint, 
this  would  save  the  Soviet  Navy  the  Immense 
delays  of  sailing  from  Vladivostok  and  other 
Pacific  ports  to  reach  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  United  States,  not  surprisingly,  also 
wants  a  foothold  in  the  area.  In  addition  to 
the  naval  facility  on  Bahrain,  where  the  tiny 
Middle  East  Task  Force  is  based,  Washington, 
in  1974,  obtained  base  rights  on  Britain's 
Diego  Oarcla  island  In  the  center  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  below  the  Persian  Oulf.  More 
recently,  it  negotiated  landing  rights  with 
Oman  on  Maslrah  island,  where  the  British 
retain  a  base.  Maslrah  is  off  the  coast  of 
Oman  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Diego 
Oarcla  and  Maslrah  would  hopefully  become 
crucial  air  and  naval  support  p>olnts  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  U.S. 
Navy  can  support  Its  Indian  Ocean  opera- 
tions only  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  or  from  the  Philippines. 

Considering  Soviet  and  U.S.  interests  In 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  may 
validly  be  argued  that  strategically  the  rami- 
fications of  what  is  happening  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  ertend  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Suez 
Canal  and  from  the  African  coast  to  Paki- 
stan. The  Persian  Oulf's  military  politics  can 
thus  only  be  understood  in  this  extremely 
wide  strategic  context.  This  is  the  way  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  the  mightiest  warrior  of  the 
region,  explains  his  need  for  his  steadily 
growing  army,  navy  and  air  force.  He  sees 
himself  as  the  supreme  protector  of  the  Strait 
of  Hormuz.  To  assvire  continued  control  by 
the  Sultan  of  Oman  of  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Strait,  the  Shah  sent  his  troops  to 
help  put  down  (not  yet  wholly  successfully) 
leftist  guerrillas  of  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Occupied  Arabian  Oulf 
(PFLOAO).  Early  in  1975,  his  attention  In- 
creasingly riveted  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Shah  gave  Pakistan  at  least  fifty  F-5  Ameri- 
can-built Jet  fighters  that  he  had  held  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  conflict  between  Iran  ard  Iraq  seemed 
to  come  to  an  end  when  the  Shah  withdrew 
his  military  support  for  the  rebel  Kurdish 
tribes  in  Iraq  that  have  been  fighting  the 
Baghdad  government  for  fourteen  years.  In 
return,  the  Iraqis  agreed  that  their  border 
with  Iran  would  run  along  the  middle  of 
the  Euphrates-Tigris  estuary  so  that  oil 
tankers  from  Iran's  huge  refinery  at  Abadan 
would  not  have  to  navigate  through  Iraq's 
territorial  waters.  Prior  to  the  settlement, 
significantly  worked  out  by  Algeria's  radical 
president,  Houari  Boumedienne,  the  Iranians 
iised  American  arms  to  aid  the  Kurds  while 
the  Iraqis  depended  on  Soviet  equipment. 
On  at  least  one  occasion  in  1974,  Iranian 
antiaircraft  missiles  (supplies  by  the  U.S.) 
fired  on  Iraqi  MIO  Jet  fighters. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  ending  of 
a  dispute  in  the  Persian  Oulf  would  be  greet- 
ed with  satisfaction.  But  a  mystery  surrounds 
the  Shah's  decision  to  betray  the  Kurds — 
they  certainly  consider  themselves  betrayed — 
in  exchange  for  a  relatively  minor  border 
adjustment.  Many  diplomats  believe  that 
major  political  considerations  entered  this 
decision,  including  the  Shah's  receptivity  to 


Boumedienne's  pressures  for  greater  Moslem 
solidarity  in  the  Oulf. 

From  Israel's  viewpoint,  the  Baghdad- 
Teheran  agreement  seemed  to  bode  ill.  Iraq, 
which  remains  mllltantly  antl-Israell,  Is  now 
free.  If  it  so  desires,  to  send  its  troops  to 
Israel's  northern  front.  And  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  apparent  end  of  the  Kurdish 
rebellion  will  mean  a  lesser  Iraqi  dependence 
on  Soviet  military  aid.  The  Shah,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  abandon  his  past  neutrality 
toward  Israel.  In  a  new  war,  or  even  with- 
out it,  Iran  may  halt  vital  oil  shipments  to 
Israel.  The  U.S.,  needless  to  say,  has  no  lev- 
erage in  Teheran  to  assure  Israel  of  an  un- 
interrupted fiow  of  petroleum. 

Oil  is  inevitably  the  overwhelming  factor 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  equation.  Virtually  all 
the  Persian  Gulf  countries  are  oil  producers, 
and  their  new  and  spectacular  wealth  is 
based  on  the  quadrupling  of  its  prices  since 
1974.  Oil  pays  for  the  extraordinary  arms  pur- 
chases by  the  Oulf  nations  and  the  control 
and  protection  of  oil  colors  all  Gulf  politics. 
But  this,  too,  has  different  meanings  to 
the  various  Oulf  rulers.  Their  common  eco- 
nomic denominator  is  their  membership  in 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC),  which  also  Includes  Al- 
geria, Libya,  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  Venezuela 
and  Ecuador.  The  powerful  oil  cartel  still 
determines  much  of  the  fate  of  global  econ- 
omies. Thus  far  specific  ideologies  and  do- 
mestic politics  have  been  kept  out  of  OPEC, 
for  it  brings  together  the  Iranian,  Saudi  and 
other  Gulf  political  conservatives  with  the 
radical  regimes  of  Iraq,  Algeria  and  Libya. 
Kings  and  sheiks  work  side  by  side  with  So- 
cialists and  leftists  of  various  persuasions. 
Predominantly  Moslem  but  non-Arab  Iran 
cooperates  with  the  Arab  Saudis,  Iraqis,  Lib- 
yans and  others.  That  Iran  sells  oil  to  Israel 
(It  continued  doing  so  during  the  1973  Arab- 
Israeli  war  and  promises  to  make  up  for  pro- 
duction losses  if  the  Israelis  return  their 
Abu  Rudels  fields  in  the  Slnal  to  the  Egyp- 
tians) was  never  a  problem  with  the  Arabs 
In  the  OPEC  context.  They  are  too  realistic 
to  blacklist  Iran  in  any  way  for  dealing  with 
Israel. 

Tet,  aside  from  OPEC  solidarity  in  terms 
of  protecting  its  members'  oil  resources,  why 
do  the  Oulf  countries  deem  It  necessary  to 
arm  themselves  to  the  t«eth,  apart  from 
the  protection  of  their  oil?  A  close  look  at 
their  situations — and  their  actions — suggests 
that  they  might  have  other  individual  and 
often  contradictory  reasons  for  gorging  them- 
selves on  Jet  fighter-bombers  and  tanks. 

Iran,  as  we  have  seen,  invokes  broad  stra- 
tegic reasons  for  its  military  attitudes  and 
acquisitions.  Considering  that  between  1972 
and  early  1975  the  Shah  invested  more  than 
S8  billion  in  armaments  and  logi.stic  support, 
the  Iranian  claim  cannot  be  taken  entirely 
at  Its  face  value.  Realistically,  direct  threats 
to  Iranian  oil  could  come  only  from  the  So- 
viet Union  for  no  other  state  In  the  region 
can  successfully  take  on  the  Shah's  very 
powerful  military  establishment.  But  there 
Is  no  visible  reason  why  Moscow  would  risk 
a  major  war  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  grab 
the  Iranian  oil  or  even  to  revive  Its  postwar 
claims  to  the  northern  province  of  Azerbai- 
jan. The  Russians  made  no  such  moves  even 
when  Iran  was  relatively  weak  in  the  pre- 
bonanza  days.  Should  Moscow  decide  some- 
day to  attack  Iran,  chances  are  that  it  would 
run  over  the  Shah's  military  establishment 
in  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks,  despite  the  new 
Iranian  arsenal.  Besides,  a  Soviet  assault  on 
Iran  would  be  certain  to  set  off  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States,  possibly  lead- 
ing to  a  nuclear  war.  The  Russians  are  un- 
likely to  act  quite  so  madly — and  the  Shah 
must  know  it.  Despite  his  great  regional 
strength,  he  would  have  to  depend  in  the 
crunch  on  the  American  "nuclear  umbrella." 
Even  If  (as  India  did,  with  Canadian  nuclear 
fuel)  Iran  develops  its  own  atomic  bomb  by 


secretly  transforming  spent  uranium  fuel 
from  nuclear  power  plants  the  Shah  plans  to 
buy  from  the  United  States,  to  produce  plu- 
tonlum  for  a  bomb.  It  would  be  no  match 
for  Soviet  strategic  power. 

Essentially.  Iran  is  the  superpoliceman  of 
the  Persian  Oulf  and  certainly  Its  dominant 
power.  In  regional  terms,  of  course,  the  new 
Iranian  power  has  Its  uses.  By  sitting  astride 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Iran  can  effectively 
control  and  block  this  strategic  passageway 
against  hostile  naval  movements.  Still,  Hor- 
muz is  an  international  waterway  and  the 
Shah  might  have  a  problem  if  he  should 
seek  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Soviet  or  other 
warships  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  UmmQasr 
In  peacetime.  And  there  is  the  valid  argu- 
ment that  if  Oman  were  to  be  overrun  by  the 
PFLOAO  guerrillas,  there  could  be  a  danger 
to  the  innocent  passage  of  tankers  bound 
for  the  West  from  the  Oulf,  and  that  the 
radlcallzation  of  Oman  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  which  would  undoubtedly  result 
woiUd  endanger  the  stability  of  both  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  In  this  sense,  then,  the 
Shah  has  a  stake  in  maintaining  the  status 
quo  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Oulf  and 
his  military  buildup  can  be  thus  Justified. 
One  may  even  argue  that  Iran's  regional 
strength  is  a  deterrent  to  whatever  adven- 
tures Iraq  and  Its  Soviet  friends  may  think 
up  some  day. 

The  other  overwhelming  danger  to  Persian 
Oulf— and  Iranian— oil  would  be  an  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States  and  Western 
European  nations  to  avoid  what  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  described  as  oil  "strangula- 
tion" of  the  West.  Considering  the  distances 
involved  in  carrying  out  such  an  operation, 
the  Iranians  cotild  have  some  success  in  de- 
fending themselves  and  the  Oulf  from  West- 
ern attack,  should  such  an  act  of  folly  ever 
be  contemplated.  Whatever  Kissinger  may 
have  had  in  mind  when  he  made  his  "hypo- 
thetical" warning  last  December,  it  would 
seem  Insane  for  the  United  States  to  keep 
arming  and  training  the  armies  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  if  it  really  planned  an  invasion. 

If  we  discard  imminent  Soviet  or  American 
invasion  threats  as  a  rationale  for  the  Iran- 
Ian  buUdup,  we  are  left  with  only  the  super- 
policeman  role  the  Shah  Is  playing  in  the 
Gulf.  This  being  the  case,  one  niay  well  ask 
whether  this  is  not  an  overkill  situation. 
Does  the  Shah  reallv  need  the  most  modem 
F-15  Jetfighters  and  the  other  hlghlv  w- 
pMstlcated  products  of  the  United  States 
defense  establishment  to  police  the  Oulf 
against  guerrUlas  and  radicals?  The  F-15s 
are  now  on  order  in  the  U.S. 

This  question  leads  to  the  next  one.  la 
Iran  using  the  existing  situation  in  the 
Oulf  to  establish  its  hegemony  in  the  area? 
Is  the  Shah,  who  openly  speaks  of  re-creat- 
ing the  great  Persian  empire,  embarking  on 
expansionism  that  in  turn  may  set  off  oppos- 
ing forces  and  destabilize  the"  whole  region? 
Which  leads  in  turn  to  another  question: 
whether  the  countries  of  the  Persian  Oulf 
are  not,  in  the  long  run,  arming  themselves 
against  each  other  rather  than  against  out- 
siders? A  case  can  probably  be  made  for  this 
interpretation,  for  the  Shah  Is  far  from  alone 
in  this  militarization  process. 

Saudi  Arabia,  second  only  to  Iran  in  the 
extent  of  its  military  acquisitions  In  re- 
cent years,  is  engaged  in  building  a  power- 
ful army  and  air  force.  In  Saudi  Arabia's  case, 
however,  the  rationale  U  different.  A  direct 
Soviet  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia  Is  even  less 
likely  than  an  attack  on  Iran.  The  Oulf 
policeman  theory  does  apply,  however,  to  the 
Saudis  as  well,  to  a  large  extent.  Faisal  was 
obviously  uncomfortable  with  radical  move- 
ments on  the  fringes  of  his  kingdom.  In  the 
early  1960's,  he  dispatched  troops  to  support 
Yemenite  royalists  against  Egyptian-backed 
rebels  as  part  of  a  long  but  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  extirpate  radicalism  In  his  back- 
yard.  Today,   his  successors   are   concerned 
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with  stability  In  the  Emirates  and  Oman, 
Just  as  is  the  Shah. 

There  is  still  another  element  in  this  equa- 
tion. King  Faisal  regarded  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  as  Saudi  preserve  and  he  is  known 
to  take  a  dim  view  of  Iranian  activities  there. 
Significantly,  the  Saudis  refer  to  the  Oulf  as 
the  "Arabian  Gulf,"  and  this  has  a  meaning 
transcending  geography  or  semantics.  There 
were  Iranian-Saudi  tensions  around  Oman  in 
the  1960s,  and  even  now  there  is  less  than 
pure  love  between  the  Shah  and  the  Saudis. 
Without  predicting  a  Saudi-Iranian  confiict, 
a  most  unlikely  event  given  the  community 
of  their  other  interests,  it  Is  safe  to  suggest 
that  Saudi  Arabia  tries  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Shah's  military  expansion. 

The  same  general  reasoalr.g  probably  in- 
spired the  weapons  purchases  by  such  states 
as  Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi,  Qatar,  Dubai  and 
Oman.  Kuwait  has  its  own  special  reasons  for 
wanting  to  be  strong  because  of  territorial 
disputes  (which  led  to  some  fighting  in  the 
early  1970s)  with  Iraq.  But.  by  and  large,  the 
feeling  In  the  smaller  Persian  Gulf  countries 
Is  that  they  need  military  strength  to  main- 
tain their  territorial  and  political  Integrity 
in  the  face  of  the  growing  Iranian  and  Saudi 
power.  The  local  rulers  surely  know  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum  and  presumably  they 
do  not  wish  to  whet  the  appetitles  of  their 
stronger  neighbors.  Oman,  for  example,  must 
remember  the  loss  of  its  Hormuz  Strait 
Islands  to  Iran.  And  in  the  case  of  Abu  Dhabi. 
against  whom  does  it  plan  to  use  its  anti- 
aircraft Hawk  missiles  and  its  new  Jet  fight- 
ers? 

In  Saudi  Arabia's  case,  the  Middle  Eastern 
question  looms  importantly.  The  new  leader- 
ship— King  Khalid  and  Prince  Fahd — may 
not  share  the  late  Faisal's  religious  fervor 
over  Jerusalem's  mosques,  but  from  what  is 
known  they  are  equally  committed  to  Israel's 
eradication  in  its  present  form.  Before  his 
death.  King  Faisal  was  very  much  Involved 
In  Kissinger's  peace  negotiations.  It  is  vir- 
tually certain  that  Saudi  Arabia's  new  rulers 
would  again  apply  the  oil  weapon  in  the  event 
of  a  new  war  (which  is  why  Kissinger  had  de- 
veloped his  relationship  with  Faisal)  and  no 
prudent  strategist  in  Washington  can  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  the  Saudis  might  feel 
impelled  at  some  point  to  Join  their  Arab 
brethren  in  combat. 

U.S.  laws  forbid  a  country  buying  arms 
here  to  transfer  them  to  "third  countries" 
without  Washington's  permission.  But.  as  a 
practical  matter,  there  Is  little  the  U.S.  can 
do  to  prevent  Saudi  Arabia  from  "lending" 
or  donating  aircraft  or  other  modern  weapons 
to  Egjrpt  or  Jordan.  Besides,  the  Saudis  are 
also  buying  French  and  British  equipment. 
With  the  U.S.  actively  training  the  Saudi 
army  and  air  force  (there  are  thousands  of 
Saudi  airmen,  officers  and  technical  special- 
ists being  trained  In  this  country,  while  the 
National  Guard  Is  being  rebuilt  to  U.S.  Army 
specifications  by  a  "private"  American  cor- 
poration under  a  Pentagon  contract),  the 
kingdom's  forces  could  play  a  significant  role 
in  another  war. 

This,  of  course,  raises  the  disturbing  ques- 
tion of  whether  Kissinger  and  the  Pentagon, 
so  ready  to  sell  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  have 
given  adequate  thought  to  the  nosslblllty 
that  the  strategic  balance  in  the  Middle  East 
may  be  broken  through  a  Saudi  Involvement, 
direct  or  Indirect,  against  Israel.  Thus  Prince 
Pahd  declared  on  March  31  that  Saudi 
Arabia  would  continue  Its  military  buildup 
In  order  to  be  "a  force  In  the  defense  of  the 
Arab  nation  and  of  the  Arab  cause." 

The  Saudis  participated  In  the  1948  Arab- 
Israel  war,  but,  at  the  time,  they  were  a 
minor  mUitary  factor.  Today,  the  combina- 
tion of  their  new  armed  establishment  with 
the  threat  of  a  new  oil  embargo  against  the 
West  places  the  Saudis  In  a  highly  significant 
position  in  the  context  of  the  Mideast  crisis. 
The  military  buUdups  in  the  Persian  Oulf 


make  military  adventures  around  and  beyond 
its  borders  and  subsequent  international  de- 
stabilization  distinct  future  possibilities.  But 
one  more  dimension,  suggesting  that  the 
whole  armament  effort  might  become  self- 
defeating,  should  be  added  at  this  Juncture. 

This  is  the  threat  of  radlcallzation  within 
the  new  Persian  Gulf  military  establish- 
ments. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
Gulf  governments  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Kuwait)  are  highly  authoritarian.  If 
not  downright  absolutist.  In  March  1975.  for 
one  example,  the  Shah  turned  Iran  into  a 
one-party  state — and  even  before  this  move 
the  Iranians  lived  under  a  system  that  not 
even  remotely  approached  democracy. 

Iranian,  Saudi  and  other  young  officers 
could  develop  radical  tendencies,  leading 
them  to  the  kind  of  coup  that  Colonel  Qad- 
dafl  carried  out  against  King  Idrls  In  oil- 
rich  Libya.  Even  more  than  Libyan  officers 
at  the  time,  military  officers  in  the  Gulf 
countries  are  increasingly  exposed  to  outside 
ideas  about  social  Justice  and  political  free- 
doms as  they  undergo  training  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  West.  They  may 
well  import  such  "subversive"  ideas  as  they 
return  home,  setting  in  motion  conspiracies 
and  coups.  With  their  new  weapons  and 
modern  organizational  training,  they  could 
be  a  lethal  peril  to  their  sovereigns.  The  re- 
sults of  such  actions  are  unpredictable,  but 
they  could  result  in  havoc  in  the  already  so 
volatile  Persian  Gulf — with  the  Russians  and 
their  Iraqi  friends  cheering  from  the  side- 
lines. 

The  possibility  leads  one  to  wonder  what 
thought  the  United  States  government  Is 
giving  to  the  futiu-e  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as 
it  insouclantly  provides  these  countries 
with  Just  about  everything  they  want  mili- 
tarily— short  of  nuclear  weapons.  Actually 
the  Administration  is  split  over  the  wisdom 
of  selling  vast  quantities  of  arms  to  the  Gulf 
nations,  though  those  who  advocate  this 
course  are  obviously  In  the  driver's  seat. 

Among  the  various  explanations  heard  In 
Washington  is  that  stability  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  Is  essential  to  United  States  Interests, 
and  that  in  order  to  achieve  it  such  coun- 
tries as  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  must  be  mili- 
tarily powerful  beyond  challenge.  Nobody 
opposes  the  first  part  of  this  argument,  but 
there  are  many  doubts,  especially  on  the 
working  level  In  the  State  Department  (i.e.. 
officials  who  are  not  part  of  Kissinger's  small 
policy-making  group)  about  its  corollary. 
In  other  words,  what  is  being  questioned  is 
whether  the  concept  of  a  strong  Iran  or  Saudi 
Arabia  hasn't  gone  beyond  the  realm  of 
reason  and  thus  become  a  danger. 

No  serious  strategist  regards  Iran  or  Saudi 
Arabia  (certainly  not  the  latter)  as  a  United 
States  surrogate  power  in  the  Middle  East 
in  the  context  of  a  major  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  case  of  Iran, 
the  United  States  quietly  welcomed  the 
Shah's  support  for  Pakistan.  The  two  coun- 
tries are  allied  with  the  United  States  (which 
has  observer  status)  in  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  (CENTO),  and  Washington 
considers  the  Iranian-Pakistani  ties  impor- 
tant In  terms  of  Indian  Ocean  security.  The 
United  States  also  believes  that  a  strong 
Iran  is  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  status  quo.  But  these  are 
limited  objectives  that  do  not  seem  to  war- 
rant politically  the  kind  of  immense  mili- 
tary programs  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ports in  the  Gulf.  The  rationale  for  arming 
Saudi  Arabia  is  even  harder  to  understand 
than  the  case  of  Iran,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  implications  should  there  be  a  new 
rouud  of  Arab-Israel  fighting.  Strategically, 
then,  the  United  States  seems  to  be  con- 
ducting a  perilous  balance-of-power  ga.me  In 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Aside  from  the  "strategic"  arguments 
offered  in  Washington,  there  is  a  potent 
economic  consideration  which  seems  to  over- 
shadow   rational    political    Judgments.    The 


rationale  advanced  by  the  Treasury  and 
Commerce  Departments  with  the  Pentagon's 
blessings  Is  that  Iranian  and  Arab  arms  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  are  vital  for  our 
balance  of  payments  at  a  time  when  we  are 
confronted  with  painful  trade  deficits  result- 
ing from  the  world  price  of  oil.  In  the  sim- 
plest terms,  the  United  States  is  "recycling" 
arms  for  oil — a  process  that  is  probably  both 
greedy  and  short-sighted. 

With  unemployment  growing  and  reces- 
sion deepening,  there  is  another  argument: 
that  Persian  Gulf  arms  orders  help  to  keep 
the  United  States  defense  Industry  afloat 
and  thus  are  required  for  our  economic 
health.  (There  Is.  indeed,  evidence  that  these 
orders,  including  hefty  pre-payments.  have 
balled  out  much  of  the  aircraft  industry.) 
This  may  well  be  true,  but  is  it  in  the  long- 
term  Interest  of  the  United  States — and  its 
defense  industry — to  become  so  dependent 
on  Persian  Oulf  money? 

The  final  reason,  prlncipallv  advanced  by 
the  Pentagon,  is  that  if  the  United  States 
fails  to  fulfill  every  arms  request  from  Per- 
sian Gulf  clients,  they  will  turn  to  other 
sources  of  supply,  such  as  France  or  Britain. 
This,  of  course,  is  .specious.  Neither  France 
nor  Great  Britain  is  equipped  to  provide  the 
volume  of  arms  demanded  by  such  countries 
as  Iran  or  Saudi  Arabia— though  they  sell 
planes  and  tanks  whenever  tho':e  two  gov- 
ernments decide  they  need  to  supplement 
their  American  purchases.  The  likelihood  of 
a  turn  to  Soviet  sources  Is  virtually  nil  in 
light  of  the  political  implications  Involved. 

The  United  States  ha.s  become  the  world's 
leading  arms  merchant.  The  major  countries 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  thirsting  for  more  and 
more  weapons,  are  its  principal  clients.  The 
time  has  come  to  review  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy,  or  we  may  live  to  regret  It.  And  the 
first  test  may  well  come  in  the  Middle  East 
If  a  new  war  erupts  and  Israel  bears  the 
brunt  of  attacks  by  Arabs  armed  v/lth  weap- 
ons Made  in  the  USA. 


NATURAL   GAS  DEREGULATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  midyear  meeting  of  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Mr.  Rush  Moody,  a  past  PPC 
Commissioner,  commented  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  natural  gas  bill  S 
692. 

Inasmuch  as  this  legislation  may  soon 
be  debated  by  the  Senate,  my  colleagues 
and  their  stalTs  should  find  Mr.  Moodj^'s 
remarks  especially  appropriate  and  en- 
lightening. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Rush  Moody 

A  Trojan  Horse  has  been  rolled  out  from 
Washington.  Bearing  beautiful  garlands 
labeled  "deregulation",  brightly  decorated 
with  painted  slogans  of  "constructive  re- 
form" and  "reasonable  compromise"  and  "up 
with  the  Independents",  this  most  remark- 
able horse  is  offered  as  a  gift  of  great  value. 
On  its  brow  is  stamped  the  Insigne  "S.  692," 
and  upon  Its  massive  flanks  ride  the  hopes 
of  those  who,  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 
told  us  there  was  no  gas  shortage,  and  who 
now  tell  us  that  if  there  is  a  shortage,  the 
cure  is  more  regulation,  not  less. 

That,  of  course,  is  what  is  concealed  with- 
in the  Trojan  Horse  labeled  S.  692.  The  secret 
cargo  is  more  federal  regulation,  reaching 
producer,  pipeline,  distributor,  consumer, 
and  state  government  to  an  extent  hereto- 
fore unknown. 
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Despite  a  little  opening  rhetoric,  just  to  let 
you  know  I  miss  writing  dissents,  I  am  not 
here  to  debate  the  merits,  or  the  demerits 
of  S.  692  or  any  other  piece  ot  gas  legislation. 
I  am  not  here  to  urge  your  support  of,  or 
yovir  opposition  to,  any  piece  of  legislation. 
On  the  contrary,  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you  and  to  my  State  at  this  time,  it  will 
be  in  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  legislation 
which.  I  trust,  will  finally  come  before  the 
Senate  later  this  month. 

If.  in  discussing  these  bills,  I  say  anything 
which  offends  your  common  sense,  ignore 
what  I  say.  Follow  your  own  judgment. 
Put  aside  the  cloak  of  self-interest  and  weigh 
these  bills  on  the  scale  of  national  interest. 
We  all  know  there  is  a  problem;  how  do 
Ae  best  solve  that  problem,  in  a  socially  and 
economically  acceptable  manner? 

I  suggest  to  you  that  you  can  reach  a 
decision  only  If  you  know  what  is  contained 
In  this  legislation.  You  cannot  reach  a  valid 
decision  if  you  take  my  word,  or  the  media's 
word,  or  the  word  of  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  as  to  what  it  does,  and  what  it 
does  not  do.  You  are  intelligent  men  and 
women;  take  the  time  to  read  this  legisla- 
tion. Form  your  own  judgments. 

When  you  consider  my  opinions,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  I  hold  certain  views  which 
necessarUy  color  the  way  I  feel  about  gas 
legislation.  I  am  not,  and  cannot  be,  wholly 
objective  about  these  issues — just  as  I  suspect 
Mr.  Freeman  and  those  he  works  with — are 
not  completely  objective.  We  all  carry  the 
imprint  of  the  education  and  experiences 
which  have  shaped  our  lives,  and  you  must, 
therefore,  listen  critically  to  what  I  say.  You 
need  to  know  that  my  views  are  Influenced 
by  certain  convictions  which  I  hold  as  part 
of  my  basic  beliefs;  I  believe  for  example 
that  the  natural  gas  shortage  is  very  real 
and  very  serious.  I  believe  that  a  principal 
cause  of  the  shortage  has  been  a  Federal 
regulatory  structure  which  priced  natural 
gas  m  such  a  way  that  demand  was  stim- 
ulated while  supply  efforts  were  discouraged. 
I  believe  that  there  Is  no  realistic  probability 
of  serving  the  gas  shortage  unless  federal  reg- 
ulation is  terminated.  I  believe  the  American 
consumer  is  the  victim  of  federal  regulation, 
now  faced  with  higher  and  higher  prices  for 
less  and  less  gas  if  controls  continue.  And  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  government  has  no 
beneficial  role  to  play  as  an  oil  and  gas  ex- 
plorer or  developer. 

Now  quite  obviously  you  may  agree  with 
some,  or  all,  or  none,  of  my  personal  beliefs. 
But  you  are  entitled  to  know  what  1  believe 
so  you  can  test  what  I  say  with  appropriate 
skepticism.  I  do  not  preach  the  Gospel.  I 
offer  one  man's  opinions,  and  you.  after  your 
homework  is  complete,  should  form  your  own 
opinions  based  upon  your  own  good  judg- 
ment. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  many 
in  this  country  will  see  S.  692  as  a  progres- 
sive piece  of  legislation.  Those  who  believe 
that  an  expansion  of  Federal  regulation  of 
producers  is  essential  will  endorse  S.  692; 
those  who  believe  that  industry  has  been 
withholding  gas  from  market  to  force  de- 
regulation will  endorse  S.  692;  those  who 
would  eliminate  the  intrastate  gas  market 
will  endorse  S.  692;  those  who  believe  that 
SNG  should  be  subsidized  by  pipeline  rate 
payers  wUl  endorse  S.  692;  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  gas  industry  should  open 
all  reserve  figures  and  all  financial  records 
to  public  Inspection  vrtll  endorse  S.  692;  those 
who  believe  that  the  Federal  government 
shoxild  allocate  natural  gas  supplies  will  en- 
dorse S.  692;  and  those  who  believe  Federal 
controls  should  replace  local  controls  over 
retail  gas  rates  will  endorse  S.  692. 

S.  692  is  a  special  piece  of  legislation;  it  un- 
mistakeably  embodies  the  notion  that  more 
stringent  producer  controls  will  conquer  a  gas 
shortage  which  may  not  be  real.  Because  it 
is  so  clearly  a  piece  of  legislation  tied  to  a 
philosophy  of  greater  regulation,  it  will  have. 


in  today's  America,  many  adherents.  And 
they  will  know  precisely  why  they  support 
S.  692.  It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
operates  from  the  premise  that  private  enter- 
prise cannot,  and  must  not,  be  trusted  with 
tlie  important  business  of  findings,  develop- 
ing and  producing  energy. 

In  talking  about  S.  692,  I  labor  under  a 
certain  handicap  that  does  not  afflict  Mr. 
Freeman — and  that  is,  most  simply  put,  that 
S.  692  seems  to  change  from  day  to  day  and 
time  to  time  without  any  action  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  bill  labeled  S.  692  which  was 
approved  by  a  10-8  vote  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  May  6,  1975.  may  not  be  the 
same  S.  692  which  is  formally  printed  and 
offered  to  the  entire  U.S.  Senate.  I  don't 
quite  understand  how  legislation  gets 
changed,  substantially,  without  Committee 
vote,  but  I  am  siu:e  there  must  be  some  ra- 
tional explanation  for  why  the  original  S. 
692  was  abandoned  after  it  was  voted  on,  and 
how  it  is  that  a  substantively  different  bill 
is  now  being  circulated  as  S.  692. 

Perhaps  the  real  S.  692  will  be  shared  with 
the  public  some  time  soon.  I  genuinely  hope 
so,  for  now  about  all  I  can  do  is  offer  the 
Governor  advise  on  what  I  think  S.  692  is 
and  what  it  does.  And  that's  the  best  I  can 
do  with  you. 

S.  692  was  reported  by  portions  of  the 
media  as  a  bill  which  deregulates  new  on- 
shore production  for  independent  produc- 
ers. I  do  not  think  that  Is  accurate.  To  me. 
at  least,  "deregiilation"  means  a  removal  of 
regulation — a  lifting  of  existing  controls — 
3  return  to  the  free  market. 
S.  692  does  not  accomplish  this  result. 
Price  is  not  deregulated,  nor  are  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  sale  deregulated. 

3.  692  does,  clearly,  extend  regulation  to 

sales  not  heretofore  regulated,  and  expands 

regulation  where  it  already  exists. 

For  examples  of  extensions  of  jurisdiction : 

Intrastate  sales  have  not  been  regulated; 

under  S.  692  they  will  be. 

Gas  produced  from  federal  lands  and  con- 
sumed within  the  same  state  has  not  here- 
tofore been  in  interstate  commerce;  under 
S.   692   it  wiU   be. 

And  as  examples  of  new  regulatory  con- 
trols : 

The  producer  is  told  to  whom  he  must  sell 
his  onshore  federal  lands  production. 

The  producer  is  told  for  how  long  he  must 
contract. 

The  producer  is  told  how.  and  when,  he 
must  develop  his  leases  of  federally  con- 
trolled lands. 

Let  us  look  at  the  rate  regulation  aspects 
of  S.  692  first,  and  then  turn  to  other  facets 
of  regulation  which  the  bill  affects. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  pricing  aspects  of 
S.  692,  you  need  to  understand  first  that 
this  is  an  extremely  complex  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  regulatory  pattern 
which  It  mandates  Is  extremely  complex. 

Por  example,  if  you  ask  "for  what  rate  will 
I  be  able  to  sell  new  gas?".  I  cannot  give  an 
answer  until  I  know: 

1.  What  Is  your  FPC  classification?  Are 
you  a  producer,  a  small  producer,  a  producer 
who  qualifies  as  an  independent,  or  an  af- 
filiate producer?  Each  of  these  is  a  term  of 
art:  each  does  not  mean  what  you  might 
guess  without  reading  the  bill;  but  you  can- 
not know  what  your  rate  structure  will  be 
until   your  classification   is  determined. 

2.  Before  1  can  tell  you  what  your  rate 
win  be.  I  must  know  whether  your  gas  will 
be  classified  as  "old"  gas,  "new"  gas, 
"exempt"  gas,  or  "intrastate"  gas.  Again,  the 
definitions  are  technical,  and  will,  in  my 
judgment,  require  rulings  from  the  FPC  be- 
fore anyone  knows  where  he  stands. 

3.  Before  telling  you  what  your  sales  rate 
will  be,  I  mtist  know  whether  your  gas  is 
associated  or  non-associated. 

4.  Before  telling  you  what  your  sales  rate 
will  be,  I  must  know  whether  your  gas  Is 


produced  from  lands  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  or  from  private  lands. 

5.  Before  telling  you  what  your  sales  rate 
will  be,  I  must  know  the  length  of  your 
contract  term. 

6.  Before  telling  you  what  your  sales  rate 
will  be,  I  must  know  when  your  gas  was  dis- 
covered, and  by  whom;  and  I  must  know 
when  it  was  dedicated  to  commerce. 

Now.  if  you  furnish  all  this  information 
to  me.  still  I  can  give  you  no  concrete  as- 
surance as  to  what  your  sales  rate  will  be — 
except  in  those  cases  where  you  are  market- 
ing gas  from  acreage  previously  dedicated 
to  interstate  commerce.  Then,  as  I  read  S. 
692.  you  will  receive  the  old  FPC  celling  price 
for  flowing  gas  In  the  area.  As  to  this  gas, 
Irre.spective  of  when  you  Incurred  the  cost 
of  drilling  and  development,  your  gas  price 
is  frozen  in  perpetuity  at  existing  rate  levels, 
and  can  be  Increased  only  if  you  individual- 
ly go  to  the  Commission  and  prove  either 
that  your  costs  justify  a  higher  rate,  or  that 
your  situation  is  identical  to  some  other  pro- 
ducer who  has  attained  a  cost-based  rate  for 
similar  production. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  some  of  you  who 
might  question  the  wisdom  of  a  perpetual 
price  freeze  on  flowing  gas,  with  the  appli- 
cable rates  having  been  determined  by  the 
Commission  five  years  ago  on  the  basis  of 
1962  costs.  There  may  be  some  who  ques- 
tion the  legality  of,  and  the  wisdom  of,  a 
legislative  enactment  which  has  the  effect  of 
declaring  that  the  cash  flow  generated  by 
sales  of  flowing  gas  is  unimportant  to  the 
search  for  new  supplies.  To  those  of  you  who 
raise  these  questions  I  can  respond  only  that 
Sec.  205  of  8.  692  is  clear  and  unambigu- 
ous; it  requires  a  perpetual  freeze  on  flovrtng 
gas  rates;  It  permits  the  Commission  no  dis- 
cretion in  raising  these  rates  except  as  neces- 
sary to  cover  additional  costs;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  precludes  the  use  of  an  E  and  D 
component  in  flowing  gas  rates  to  help  fi- 
nance future  operations. 

I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  the  operation 
of  S.  692  on  other  well-head  rates  as  I  am 
sure  of  its  operation  on  flowing  gas  rates. 
There  are,  however,  few  hard  and  fast  an- 
swers that  I  can  offer  on  the  pricing  structure 
as  it  relates  to  new  gets. 

In  general,  I  suggest  that  you  might  try  to 
analyze  the  S.  692  regulatory  structure,  as  it 
relates  to  rates,  in  these  terms : 

1.  In  what  instances  can  you  change  your 
contract  rate,  without  review  by  federal  au- 
thority? 

2.  In  what  instances  will  your  contract  rate 
be  subject  to  change  by  action  of  the  fed- 
eral goverrunent? 

Unfortunately,  as  I  read  S.  692,  there  are 
no  instances  where  your  gas  sales  rate  is 
or  will  be  unregulated.  In  every  situation 
that  I  have  been  able  to  analyze,  your  rate 
is  subject  to  government  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment-dictated change. 

Very  clearly,  S.  692  mandates  FPC  rate  reg- 
ulation in  every  instance  except  those  sales 
which  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  Cannon 
amendment,  which  is  now  set  forth  in  Sec. 
203 (L)  of  S.  692  These  provisions,  heralded 
by  some  as  deregulating  new  onshore  gas  sales 
by  Independents,  will  not,  I  submit,  result  in 
deregulation  of  anyone. 

First,  as  to  rate  regulation.  Sec.  203  (L) 
says  that  if  you  qualify  for  use  of  203  (L), 
and  if  your  gas  qualifies  for  use  of  203  (L), 
then  you  may  charge  up  to  a  BTU  equiva- 
lency rate  based  up>on  the  average  price  of 
new  domestic  crude  oil.  If  you  exercise  this 
option  (assiuning  you  and  your  gas  are  eli- 
gible), you  are  subject  to  FPC  control  over 
all  of  your  revenues  over  50(?/Mcf;  if  you  do 
not  spend  that  revenue  at  times  and  for 
purposes  acceptable  to  the  FPC,  then  you 
must  pay  to  the  FPC  the  number  of  dollars 
that  the  FPC  says  you  owe  because  you  did 
not  spend  your  revenues  properly. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  equate  an 
honest  definition  of  "deregulation"  with  a 
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bUl  that  gives  a  Federal  agency — the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission — control  over  %  of 
new  gas  revenues.  This  strikes  me  as  an  ex- 
tension of  regulation,  rather  than  a  retrac- 
tion. 

But,  leaving  all  considerations  of  plow 
back  obligations  aside.  I  suggest  that  the 
basic  rate  provided  in  Sec.  203  (L)  is  not  an 
unregulated  rate.  Your  rate  will  be  regulated 
by  the  FEA,  rather  than  the  FPC. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  has  recently 
held  that  the  FEA  did  not  lawfully  decontrol 
new  oil  prices.  As  you  no  doubt  know,  there 
is  legislation  pending  in  Congress  to  roll- 
back new  oil  prices.  As  you  know,  the  VS. 
Senate  has  twice  recently  passed  legislation 
that  will  freeze  new  oil  prices  at  Jan.  31, 
1975  levels.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  price 
of  new  domestic  crude  is  presently  subject 
to  control  by  FEA,  by  the  Courts,  and  by 
Congress.  Any  change  in  new  oil  prices  will 
operate  on  new  gas  prices  if  S.  692  is  enacted. 
Accordingly,  If  you  sell  under  Sec.  203  (L) 
of  S.  692,  you  will  be  selling  at  rates  con- 
trolled by  FEA,  and  any  downward  revision 
in  new  crude  prices  wUl,  automatically,  re- 
sult in  downward  revision  of  gas  prices. 

Other  than  the  obvious  problem  of  sub- 
stituting price  regulation  authority  in  the 
FEA  for  price  regulation  authority  in  the 
FPC.  and  calling  it  "de-regulation".  Sec. 
203  (L)  of  S.  692  may  well  create  other  prob- 
lems and  uncertainties. 

For  example,  how  will  the  FPC  administer 
the  plow-back  provisions?  Can  you  safely 
assume  that  the  FPC  will  in  the  futiire 
agree  that  your  expenditures  (already  made 
at  the  time  the  FPC  passes  upon  the  matter) 
were  reasonable  and  prudent  when  made? 
Giving  the  FPC  control  over  34  of  your  gas 
sales  revenues  may  prompt  some  to  wonder 
whether  this  FPC  authority  will  be  exercised 
any  more  realistically,  or  any  more  knowl- 
edgeably,  than  the  FPC  has  historically  ex- 
ercised existing  producer  regulation  powers. 
And,  to  me  at  least,  the  real  crux  of  the 
problem  is  that  no  one  knows  how  the  FPC 
will  approach  this  problem,  and  will  not 
know,  until  after  exempt  gas  revenues  have 
already  been  spent. 

I  wonder  also,  in  reading  S.  692,  how  it  is 
that  any  producer  can  know  whether  he  is 
eligible,  and  whether  his  gas  is  eligible,  for 
the  Sec.  203  (L)  BTU  equivalency  rate  un- 
less he  gets  an  advance  determination  from 
the  FPC.  The  Act  speaks  in  terms  of  "a 
producer  who  qualifies  as  an  independent", 
and  only  one  who  so  qualifies  can  use  Sec. 
203  (L).  Who  determines  qualification,  and 
where?  Does  the  producer  do  so,  on  hU  own, 
at  the  risk  of  being  wrong  and  held  in  crim- 
inal violation  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  if  he 
sells  at  a  contract  rate  based  on  BTU  equiv- 
alency when  he  should  have  collected  only 
the  FPC  celling  rate? 

And  I  must  ask  also  how  the  question  of 
qualification  for  a  BTU  equivalent  rate  will 
be  decided,  by  the  FPC  or  by  the  Courts,  when 
the  term  "affiliate"  is  defined  and  construed. 
If  you  are  an  affiliate  of  a  pipeline,  distribu- 
tor, or  major  Integrated  petroleum  company, 
you  are  not  eligible  for  the  BTU  equivalent 
rate.  But  S.  692  says,  m  Sec.  202,  that  the 
FPC  will  decide  who  is  an  affiliate,  and  the 
FPC  is  told  that  it  "shall  consider  .  .  .  direct 
or  indirect  legal  power  or  influence  .  .  .  aris- 
ing through  .  .  .  contractual  relations  .  .  . 
or  leasing  arrangements."  If  this  means  what 
it  says,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  Independent 
is  In  danger  of  being  held  to  be  an  affiliate  of 
the  pipeline  with  which  It  contracts,  and  an 
affiliate  of  a  major  from  which  it  takes  a 
farm-out  or  with  which  it  contracts  for 
Joint-interest  or  unit  operations. 

Because  of  questions  and  considerations 
such  as  these,  I  cannot  read  Sec.  203  (L),  or 
any  part  of  S.  692  as  deregulating  anyone, 
anywhere.  The  basic  sales  rate  will  be  regu- 
lated by  PEA.  The  FPC  has  control  over  % 
of  the  revenues  generated.  You  will  probably 


have  to  go  to  the  FPC  before  making  a  sale 
for  a  determination  that  you  are  a  quali- 
fied seller,  and  that  your  gas  is  a  qualified 
commodity.  If  you  sell  under  203  (L)  you 
will  have  special  reporting  requirements  im- 
posed upon  you.  In  Sec.  203  (L)  (2)  it  Is 
stipulated  that  the  FPC  "shall  collect  data  . . . 
from  producers  .  .  ."  who  use  Sec.  203  (L) 
sales  procedures  ".  .  .  on  gas  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production  and  reserves  on  an 
annual  basis." 

Somehow,  this  does  not  add  up  to  deregu- 
lation to  me. 

Now  I  would  emphasize  that  it  is  Sec.  203 
(L)  that  is  being  touted  as  the  avenue  for 
Independents  to  follow  to  escape  Federal 
rate  regulation.  Everyone  concedes  that  all 
other  sales  procedures  in  S.  692  represent  full 
regulation.  If,  therefore.  Sec.  203  (L)  is  not 
deregulation,  then  S.  692  Is  not  deregulation. 
Perhaps  203  (L)  fits  your  criteria  for  the  end 
of  Federal  controls;  it  does  not  meet  mine. 

If  you  conclude  that  the  sales  procedures 
of  Sec.  203  (L)  are  unacceptable,  either  be- 
cause of  the  FPC  control  over  your  revenues, 
or  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  FEA  con- 
trolled price  levels,  or  because  of  the  dan- 
ger that  you  may  end  up  being  held  to  be 
an  affiliate  of  someone  else  because  of  your 
contracts,  or  because  of  the  annual  report- 
ing requirements,  where  then  can  you  turn  if 
S.  692  Is  passed? 

1.  You  can  sell  "new"  gas — that  not  dedi- 
cated to  Commerce  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1975 — at 
a  rate  set  by  the  FPC  between  A0(  and  75c ' 
Mcf. 

2.  If  you  qualify  as  a  small  producer,  you 
can  sell  at  150%  of  the  FPC  set  rate,  if  your 
gas  was  not  originally  "discovered"  by  a 
major  (whatever  that  means) . 

3.  The  FPC  may — but  is  not  required  to — 
establish  a  higher  price  for  special  cost  and 
depth  situations;  so.  possibly,  your  "new"  gas 
may  ultimately  qualify  for  a  special,  higher 
price  some  day. 

As  to  "new"  gas,  these  appear  to  be  your 
only  rate  options  under  S.  692.  And  please 
understand  that  when  the  FPC  sets  that 
40-75<  rate  for  new  gas  it  will  be  that  rate 
for  your  new  gas  until  depleted;  the  Com- 
mission Is  precluded  by  law  from  changing 
that  rate  at  any  time  in  the  future — no  mat- 
ter what  happens  to  costs.  Under  S.  692, 
your  protection  against  cost  changes  exists 
only  through  Sec.  203  (L)  which  permits 
the  FPC  rate  to  change,  upward  or  down- 
ward, with  changes  in  the  "implicit  price  de- 
flator for  gross  national  porduct,"  and  Sec. 
203  (C)  which  permits  a  producer  to  con- 
tract for  an  annual  escalation  not  to  exceed 
2  percent  per  year,  and  which  permits  the 
FPC  to  grant  special  rate  relief  to  cover  costs 
of  production  and  provide  a  reasonable  rate 
of  return. 

As  I  understand  8.  692,  that  about  covers 
your  rate  options : 

For  exempt  gas,  and  if  you  qualify,  you  can 
sell  under  203 (L)  at  an  FEA  regulated  rate 
and  let  the  FPC  control  roughly  three-fourths 
of  your  revenues. 

If  you  decline  Sec.  203  (L)  and  have  new  gas 
to  sell,  you  can  sell  at  an  FPC-set  price  which 
must  no  exceed  75<  Mcf.;  or 

If  you  qualify  as  a  small  producer  and  if 
your  gas  qualifies,  you  can  sell  at  160%  of 
the  FPC-set  rate. 

All  gas  sold  in  Interstate  commerce  which 
is  not  "new"  gas  mxist  be  sold  at  existing  FPC 
ceilings  for  old  gas. 

With  respect  to  what  now  exists  as  an  In- 
trastate market,  8.  692  works  enormous 
changes  in  the  rate  structure.  In  the  stead 
of  free  market  pricing,  S.  692  says,  in  Sec. 
203 (J)  (2)  that  "all  dedications  of  natural 
gas  in  Intrastate  conunerce  must  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  concerning 
new  natural  gas."  8.  692  thus,  very  simply 
and  very  clearly,  extends  Federal  reg\ilatlon 
to  the  whole  of  the  new  gas  market. 

Up  until  now  I  have  t)een  attempting  to 
pick  my  way  through  this  enormously  com- 


plex maze  of  price  regulation  which  S.  C92 
establUhes.  Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to 
other  considerations. 

Price  regulation  Is  only  one  component  of 
regulation.  Regulation  is  also  exercised 
through  control  over  contract  terms,  control 
over  conditions  of  service,  control  over  oper- 
ations, and  control  over  reporting  require- 
ments. For  you  to  assess  the  impact  of 
S.  692  on  the  national  Interest  and  on  your 
operations,  you  should,  I  think,  look  to  see 
what  8.  692  does  in  areas  of  regulation  other 
than  price  regulation. 

You  may  find  some  surprises. 

Did  you  know  that  S.  692  requires  you  to 
sell  your  new  gas  for  a  term  of  at  least  10 
years?  Did  you  know  that  If  you  sell  your 
new  gas  for  more  than  10  yearsbut  less  than 
20  years  (and  remember  that  thU  applies  to 
Intrastate  sales  as  well  as  interstate  sales), 
you  can  get  only  75 '^c  of  the  price  that  you 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to?  Read  Sec 
202(11). 

Did  you  know  that  all  new  or  exempt  gas 
produced  from  lands  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  whether  onshore  of  offshore, 
must  be  sold  to  an  interstate  pipeline?  Read 
Sec.  207(F).  It  Is  difficult  to  envision  a  more 
sweeping  legislative  direction  that  a  monop- 
oly on  the  purchasing  side  in  gas  transac- 
tions is  a  national  objective. 

Did  you  know  that  all  new  gas  production 
from  federally-controlled  lands  onshore,  even 
if  produced  and  consumed  In  the  same  state, 
will  be.  upon  enactment  of  S.  692.  In  inter- 
state commerce?  Read  Sec.  202(G).  What 
this  means  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
and  California,  and  anywhere  else  onshore 
where  there  is  or  may  be  gas  production 
from  Federal  lands  Is  that  existing  intra- 
state transmission  and  distribution  systems 
are  probably  precluded  from  buying  new  gas 
unless  they  are  willing  to  become  interstate 
pipelines  subject  to  the  full  sweep  of  FPC 
Jurisdiction.  Obviously,  because  of  the  Lo- 
Vaca  and  Florida  Parishes  decisions,  com- 
mingling of  intrastate  and  interstate  gas  car- 
ries with  it  certain  consequences.  This  aspect 
of  S.  692  has  little  impact  on  Texas,  where  we 
have  but  little  Federal  lands,  bqt  I  suspect 
the  impact  of  8.  692's  redefinition  of  intra- 
state commerce  will  have  profound  con- 
sequences elsewhere. 

Did  you  know  that  8.  692  requires  you  to 
sell  gas  found  on  Federal  lands  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  discovery  of  such  gas? 
Read  Sec. 207  (I). 

Did  you  know  that  8.  692  requires  that  all 
agreements  pertaining  to  oil  or  gas  develop- 
ment on  Federal  lands  shall  require  the  op- 
erator to  "design  and  immediately  implement 
an  exploratory  and  development  program  to 
obtain  maximum  efficient  rates  of  produc- 
tion as  soon  as  practicable,  and  requires 
submission  to  and  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior?  And  that  8.  692  requires  an 
operator  to  notify  the  FPC  "immediately"  of 
any  gas  discovery  on  Federal  lands,  and, 
within  90  days,  submit  to  the  Commission 
"a  timetable  for  commercial  development"? 
Read   Sec.   207    (D). 

Did  you  know  that  S.  692  directs  the  FPC 
to  "secure  and  keep  curreni;  Information" 
on  the  ownership,  operation  and  control  of 
all  production  and  gathering  facilities;  on 
the  total  gas  reserves  of  fields  or  reservoirs; 
on  the  cost  of  production  and  gathering; 
and  that  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
publish  Its  studies  of  matters  such  as  these? 
Read  Sec.  207  (G). 

Did  you  know  that  Sec.  207  (L)  of  S.  692 
tells  the  producer  that  he  may  commence  a 
sale  in  Interstate  commerce  without  a  Sec. 
7  (C)  certificate,  but  that  8.  692  does  not 
eliminate  the  "no  abandonment  without 
FPC  permission"  requirement  of  Sec.  7  (L) 
of  this  Act?  Okay,  you  can  begin  a  sale  with- 
out any  red  tape  if  S.  692  passes,  but  watch 
what  happens  if  you  want  to  discontinue  de- 
liveries upon  expiration  of  yoiir  contract! 
In   reading   through   8.   692,   I   can   find 
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nothing  but  expanded  regulation.  Not  only 
are  producer  rates  not  de -controlled,  S.  692 
Indicates,  for  the  first  time,  Federal  controls 
over  contracts,  opieratlons,  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  service,  and  production  and  gath- 
ering, reporting.  Gone  Is  the  intrastate  mar- 
ket, gone  Is  the  freedom  to  contract  with 
whom  and  for  what  term  you  choose.  Added 
are  production  and  reporting  controls.  If  this 
is  a  deregulation  bill,  then  night  Is  day,  and 
daylight  Is  dark. 

In  attempting  to  tailor  my  remarks  to  the 
Issues  I  thought  might  Interest  you  the 
most,  I  have  Ignored  other  aspects  of  S.  692 
which  will  work  tremendous  changes  In  our 
energy  structure.  I  have  omitted  discussion 
of  such  provisions  as  those  of  Sec.  206  (A) 
which  dictates  retail  gas  rate  structures,  and 
Sec.  206  (B)  which  requires  State  officials 
to  enforce  Federal  standards.  I  have  left  un- 
mentioned  the  provisions  of  Sec.  207  (C) 
which  converts  pipelines  into  common  car- 
riers, and  the  provisions  of  Sec.  209  (B)  and 
(C)  which  give  the  FPC  the  power  to  allo- 
cate gas  supplies  among  Interstate  pipelines. 
I  have  left  untouched  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
208.  which  extends  FPC  Jurisdiction  into 
end-use  controls  In  the  intrastate  market, 
and  mandates  an  end  to  the  use  of  natural 
gas  as  a  boiler  fuel.  I  have  omitted  the  pro- 
visions of  Sec.  203  (d)(2)  which  subjects 
SNG  facilities  and  sales  to  the  J\irisdlctlon 
of  the  FPC. 

This  is,  to  understate  a  bit,  one  of  the  more 
far-reaching  pieces  of  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  in  many  a  year.  It  does  some- 
thing to  everyone  remotely  connected  with 
the  gas  business,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  it  will 
profoundly  affect  all  gas  cons\imers,  all  gas 
producers,  and  all  gas  transporters  and  dis- 
tributors. 

As  the  people  of  this  country  look  at  S. 
692  in  the  weeks  that  lie  ahead.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  really  only  one  basic  ques- 
tion to  be  answered :  Is  this  legislation  likely 
to  produce  a  reliable  and  adequate  supply 
of  g^s  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumers? 
If  It  will  not,  then  the  bill  cannot  meet  the 
publicly  stated  goals  of  its  proponents. 

I  do  not  believe  S.  692  will  alleviate  the 
gas  shortage,  or  hold  down  consumer  prices. 
I  cannot  see  the  massive  commitment  of 
c£.pltal  and  resources  to  gas  exploration  and 
development  that  we  must  have,  as  a  re- 
sponse to  S.  692.  It  Is  too  complex,  too  cum- 
bersome, too  Impractical  to  work. 

The  so-called  on-shore  deregulation  prom- 
ises of  Sec.  203(1)  strike  me  as  a  snare  and 
a  delusion.  This  new  form  of  rate  regula- 
tion will  be  years  in  litigation  before  anyone 
knows  where  he  stands  under  It,  and  I  would 
be  greatly  surprised  if  Sec.  203  (1)  gets  used 
except  by  the  most  brave  and  trusting. 

The  perpetual  freeze  on  old  gas  demanded 
by  S.  692  will  cut  the  financial  legs  out  from 
under  expanded  gas  activity.  A  prospective 
new  gas  price  of  75c /Mcf,  also  frozen  in 
perpetuity  after  once  being  established,  will 
not,  in  my  Judgment  generate  new  gas  cap- 
ital commitment. 

If,  therefore,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case, 
S.  6392  will  not  expand  new  gas  supplies,  the 
American  consumer  has  been  sold  a  bill  of 
goods.  He  win  pay  more  for  less  reliable  sup- 
plies, for  he  must  pay  higher  unit  costs  to 
defray  the  fixed  costs  of  pipeline  transporta- 
tion and  distribution.  He  will  pay  higher 
prices  for  SNG.  And  he  will  end  up  with 
greater  curtailments. 

Can  S.  692  be  patched  up  to  become  an 
effective  piece  of  legislation?  Can  its  terms 
be  negotiated  through  amendment  so  that 
a  positive  gas  supply  response  Is  made  likely? 

In  my  Judgment,  the  an?wer  Is  no.  This 
bill  has  as  its  under  plnnlngs  a  commitment 
to  more  regulations  as  a  cure  for  the  short- 
age. That  philosophic  briar  colors  all  of 
S.  692. 

I  know  you  are  here  out  of  concern  for 
your  own  enterprises  and  that  of  your  in- 
dustry. I  have  confidence  that  you  are  here, 


and  active,  also  because  of  your  concern 
for  your  country  and  its  future. 

This  is  a  time  for  each  of  us  to  lay  aside 
selfish  concerns  and  search  for  the  national 
interest.  The  energy  decisions  that  we  must 
soon  make,  may  be  more  important  than  our 
defense  decisions  and  our  fiscal  decisions 
when  the  future  of  this  country  is  measured. 
And  so  I  return  to  my  opening:  Make  your 
own  Judgments  about  this,  and  other,  energy 
legislation.  Then  try  to  help  get  something 
accomplished.  If  S.  692  is  a  good  bill,  if  it  will 
produce  energy  supplies  at  reasonable  costs, 
work  like  hell  for  It.  If  you  have  a  better  bill, 
work  for  that  with  dedication  and  convic- 
tion. Our  enemy  Is  time.  We  must,  as  a  na- 
tion, act. 

You  have  been  most  kind  in  extending  an 
invitation  to  me;  most  generous  In  your 
patience  and  attention.  Whether  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  me  is  unimportant;  what 
is  important,  and  perhaps  the  good  we  ac- 
complich  here  today,  is  that  we  think — we 
study — and  then  we  act. 

I  thank  you. 


FUND  CUTS  AFFLICT  LEGAL  AID 
GROUPS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Monday,  July  7,  1975, 
carried  an  account  of  the  financial  prob- 
lems currently  encountered  by  legal 
services  ofiBces  throughout  the  country. 

I  find  this  report  particularly  dis- 
couraging, Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
inclusion  of  my  own  State's  federally 
funded  legal  services  program  on  this 
list.  Rhode  Island  Legal  Services,  Inc. 
has,  since  its  1969  inception,  functioned 
ably  and  with  commendable  zeal  on  be- 
half of  more  than  35,000  low-income 
Rhode  Islanders.  That  agency's  ability 
to  meet  the  present  needs  of  these  cit- 
izens is  being  severely  restricted  by  in- 
flation and  budgetary  restraints. 

The  statistics  from  Rhode  Island  are 
staggering.  Rhode  Island  has  suffered 
unduly  because  of  the  economy's  stag- 
nation, with  the  unemployment  level 
now  at  15.8  percent,  a  figure  double  that 
of  1  year  ago.  Concurrently,  the  local 
legal  services  staff  has  been  reduced  by 
30  percent,  two  oflBces  have  been  closed, 
and  client  intake  drasticaly  reduced. 
It  is  tragic  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
unemployment  has  soared,  the  one  Fed- 
eral Government  agency  dealing  with 
legal  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
employed has  been  cut  back. 

The  number  of  those  eligible  for  legal 
services  representation  has  swelled 
dramatically  in  1  short  year.  Many  of 
these  individuals  are  faced  with  legal 
problems  unforeseen  imtil  now.  They 
face  mortgage  foreclosures,  personal 
property  repossessions  and  creditor 
harassment,  and  these  conditions  create 
terrible  pressures  on  their  family  lives. 
Obligations  which  they  could  meet  dur- 
ing better  times,  they  find  impossible  to 
fulfill  on  an  unemployment  or  welfare 
check.  Due  to  the  enormous  demand  for 
legal  services  resources  it  is  difficult  for 
these  individuals  to  have  access  to  legal 
services  attorneys,  even  though  they  are 
eligible.  Yet  to  pay  for  private  counsel 
is  beyond  their  means. 

As  the  nominess  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Board  of  Directors  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  let  us  be  mindful 
of  the  critical  need  for  an  amply  sup- 
ported legal  services  program,  one  which 


can  broaden  its  already  successful 
record  of  effective  representation  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  7,  1975  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  7,  1975) 

FuKD  Cuts   Afflict  Legal  Aid  Orovps 
(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 

New  York. — In  this  terrible  recession, 
when  people  need  free  legal  help  more  than 
ever,  it  has  become  leia  available.  Federal 
penury  is  starving  out  the  programs  of  legal 
aid  societies  around  the  country. 

Tliere  are  Increased  cases  of  eviction,  wage 
garnishment,  repossession  and  unjust  refusal 
of  unemployment  benefits — yet  legal  aid  of- 
fices are  being  closed  down  and  lawyers  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  funds.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples of  what's  happening,  according  to 
Jim  Flug,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association. 

In  Rhode  Island,  where  the  size  of  legal 
aid's  federal  grant  has  remained  virtually 
unchanged  since  1969,  Infiation  has  severely 
ciu-tailed  what  the  program  can  do.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  legal  staff  has  been  dropped 
this  year,  two  offices  have  been  closed  and  the 
remaining  three  have  taken  no  new  clients 
for  a  two-month  period  (except  for  emer- 
gency cases)  to  catch  up  on  their  backlog. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  recently 
cut  the  pay  of  all  Its  employees  making  more 
than  $10,500  by  6  to  12  per  cent,  and  reduced 
employee  health  benefits.  In  effect,  the  staff 
Is  giving  money  from  Its  own  pocket  to  keep 
the  program  alive. 

In  New  York  City,  legal  aid  Is  turning  down 
100  phone  calls  a  day  and  referring  non- 
emergency matters  to  other  agencies  (which 
may  or  may  not  help) .  Many  clients  are  now 
giving  only  telephone  consultation,  for  lack 
of  time. 

In  Milwaukee,  two  out  of  five  offices  have 
been  closed,  and  this  year's  budget  drops 
eight  attorney  slots  out  of  25.  They're  also 
having  difficulty  meeting  non-personnel 
costs,  such  as  telephone  and  heating  bills. 

Nationwide,  the  number  of  attorneys  In 
federally  funded  legal  aid  programs  is  down 
20  per  cent  since  1972;  the  number  of  neigh- 
borhood offices  is  down  41  per  cent. 

It's  not  only  legal  aid  offices  that  are  up 
against  it.  Other  legal  assistance  programs 
funded  primarily  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  also  are  suffering.  For  example, 
the  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Founda- 
tion In  San  Francisco  has  had  its  budget 
frozen  .since  1971.  They've  dropped  many 
attorneys,  and  cut  back  the  salaries  of  those 
remaining. 

Hard  as  the  diminished  number  of  legal 
aid  attorneys  work,  they  cannot  provide  the 
amount  and  quality  of  service  offered  In 
former  years.  To  begin  with,  lower  salaries 
mean  a  loss  of  senior  attorneys;  more  cases 
are  handled  by  graduates  right  out  of  law 
school  who  have  little  courtroom  exnerience. 

To  save  money,  San  Francisco's  NLAF  has 
had  to  quit  questioning  opponents  before 
trial,  "somcthlug  no  private  attorney  would 
accept,"  says  program  head  Tom  Mack.  "It 
means  we  go  into  trial  not  knowing  what 
facts  the  other  side  has,  whirh  makes  it 
much  harder  to  do  a  good  Job." 

Other  ways  various  legal  aid  offices  are 
cutting  back  include:  (1)  accepting  no  non- 
emergency cases,  not  even  bankruptcies:  (2) 
setting  more  rigid  eligibility  standards— for 
example,  families  making  $15,500  a  year  may 
no  longer  be  accepted  (and  since  these  peo- 
ple can't  afford  private  counsel,  the  remedies 
of  the  law  become  effectively  closed  to  them) ; 
(3)  referring  welfare  and  employment  mat- 
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ters  to  other  agencies  (which  may  not  really 
be  equipped  to  handle  them). 

Many  public  officials  shrug  off  legal  aid 
as  Just  another  handout  for  the  poor.  Yet 
many  of  the  cases  won  by  legal  aid  have 
Important  Implications  for  the  middle  classes 
as  well  as  the  poor. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  legal  aid 
established  everyone's  right  to  a  hearing  be- 
fore Con  Edison  could  turn  off  their  elec- 
tricity for  non-payment;  they  also  established 
as  unconstitutional  in  New  York  the  clause 
in  leases  waiving  tenants'  rights  to  a  jury 
trial  in  a  dispute  with  the  landlord. 

The  budget  strangulation  has  been  most 
severe  for  civil  cases  (those  In  which  defend- 
ants don't  face  jail  sentences) .  Criminal  cases 
have  reeclved  increased  support  in  the  past 
two  years  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

But  says  Marshall  Hartman,  head  of 
NLADA's  Defender  Services,  "LEAA  only  pro- 
vides start-up  funds.  Ongoing  programs  have 
to  be  picked  up  by  states  or  counties,  and 
many  of  them  can't  afford  to  do  it.  I  Just  had 
calls  from  the  defender  offices  In  Little  Rock 
and  Baton  Rouge,  saying  that  they'd  lost 
their  funding."  Many  of  these  offices  may 
have  to  close. 

E.eryone  associated  with  public  legal  as- 
sistance is  looking  to  the  new  National  Legal 
Ser\lces  Corp.  for  help.  Established  last  year 
as  a  corporation  Independent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government.  It  is  slated  to 
take  over  the  disbursement  of  federal  legal 
aid  funds.  The  board  of  directors  should  be 
appointed  soon,  after  which  NLSC  should 
be  able  to  distribute  the  first  Increase  in 
funding  for  the  civil  division  of  Legal  Aid 
since  1972. 

Fut  It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money  to 
rebuild  the  tattered  .structure  of  legal  as- 
sistance in  this  country.  Until  Congress  votes 
substantially  more  funds,  many  of  you  will 
continue  to  find  the  harried  legal  aid  lawyers 
too  busy  to  help. 


FEA  "INFORMATION  SURVEY" 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  released  the  text  of  his  Labor- 
Management  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions to  increase  electric  utility  construc- 
tion and  output. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Administrative 
Action"  was  the  recommendation  that: 

The  Federal  Government  should  establish 
a  small  task  force  of  experts,  with  assistance 
drawn  from  labor  and  management  with  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  utility  construction, 
to  serve  as  troubleshooters,  to  discover  the 
impediments  to  the  completion  of  electric 
utility  plants  and  to  take  steps  to  relieve  the 
particular  situation  wherever  possible. 

I  am  told  that  this  task  force  is  to  be 
established  around  the  first  of  next 
month. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, in  preparation  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  task  force,  has  a  bunch 
of  people  running  around  the  country 
doing  an  "information  survey"  on  the 
problems. 

A  pair  of  their  people  flew  into  Mon- 
tana last  night  and  will  leave  there  to- 
night. They  came  from  Idaho,  where 
they  met  with  officials  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  and  are  spending  the  day  with 
officials  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  whose 
president  announced  that  they  were 
coming.  According  to  Information  from 
PEA,  their  people  are  meeting  with  45 
utilities  this  week. 

Neither  State  officials  nor  local  groups, 
who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  strip 


mining  and  coal  gasification,  were  noti- 
fied that  the  FEA  was  doing  an  "infor- 
mation survey."  FEA  did  not  notify 
either  Senator  Mansfield  or  me. 

Asked  about  this  today,  an  FEA  public 
affairs  spokesman  said  they  "have  a 
press  release  coming  out  now."  The  FEA 
"survey"  crew  will  have  come  and  gone 
by  the  time  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned are  notified  of  the  visit. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  further  in- 
formation on  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration working  in  the  dark,  I  wiU 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 


INFLATION  IN  HEALTH  SERVICE 
COSTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  price 
inflation  in  certain  goods  and  services 
continues  to  strike  with  particular  cruel- 
ty where  the  country  can  least  afford  it. 

President  Ford  has  told  the  Nation  that 
we  all  suffer  general  inflation  while  only 
those  8  or  9  million  without  jobs  suffer 
unemployment.  With  that  political  ra- 
tionale in  mind,  the  President  has  chosen 
to  foster  a  myth  of  legislative-executive 
dichotomy:  Congress  worries  about  the 
recession,  while  he  works  to  end  infla- 
tion. Well,  it  just  is  not  so.  This  country 
must  move  toward  policies  to  end  both 
the  immoral  bmden  upon  the  innocent 
victims  of  joblessness,  and  the  effects  of 
an  inflation  which  so  often  hits  hardest 
those  least  fortunate  in  the  flrst  place. 

If  ever  there  was  a  necessity  that  tlie 
poor  simply  cannot  do  without,  it  is  ade- 
quate health  care.  And  what  has  hap- 
pened? A  recent  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reminded  us  of  what  those  who 
have  become  ill  learned  the  hard  way: 
prices  of  medical  services,  in  the  past 
year,  have  risen  much  faster  than  gen- 
eral prices.  In  the  year  since  health  serv- 
ice price  controls  ended  on  April  30, 1974, 
the  cost  of  health  care  has  increased  40 
percent  faster  than  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  while  hospital  care  cost  has  out- 
stripped the  CPI  by  70  percent.  An  aver- 
age day  at  a  hospital  now  runs  an  as- 
tounding $126,  up  from  $108  a  year  ago — 
and  it  is  much  higher  in  many  areas  of 
the  coimtry. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  see  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  are  expressing 
concern  about  this  trend,  and  in  fact, 
attempting  to  do  something  about  it.  But, 
as  a  close  reading  of  the  Post  article  will 
show^,  the  direction  of  the  action  offers 
more  reason  for  skepticism  than  opti- 
mism. The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  applied  a  num- 
ber of  bandages,  but  as  the  Post  points 
out,  "these  are  all  piecemeal  measures." 
And  Secretary  of  HEW,  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, has  said,  "piecemeal  cost  contain- 
ment cannot  work." 

Consequently,  HEW  is  now  trying  to 
get  individual  States  to  undertake  the 
good  flght.  But  only  10  States  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  even  they  find 
holding  the  line  hard  to  accomplish. 
Maryland,  in  particular,  will  consider 
itself  lucky  if  it  holds  health  costs  in- 
creases to  those  of  general  prices.  "If  we 
cannot  make  State  regulation  work,"  the 
Director  of  the  Maryland  Health  Cost 
Review  Commission  Harold  Cohen  said, 
"I  do  not  think  any  State  can." 


Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
handling  of  health  care"Ts  another  ex- 
ample of  Government  mismanagement 
that  leads  to  inflation.  We  have  seen  it 
in  food,  energy,  and  now  we  are  seeing  it 
in  health  care.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  are  going  to  get  health  costs  un- 
der control  only  when  we  develop  a  com- 
prehensive health  policy,  including  na- 
tional health  insurance.  I  have  supported 
such  efforts,  as  have  other  Members  of 
Congress,  because  we  are  concerned 
about  the  escalation  of  health  costs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Health   Care   Costs   Soaring 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  price  of  being  sick  is  rising  so  fast 
that  Ford  administration  health  officials  are 
speeding  up  a  drive  to  help  states  set  advance 
limits  on  spending  in  all  of  the  nation's 
7,000  hospitals. 

In  the  first  full  year  since  price  controls 
ended,  the  cost  of  health  care  rose  40  per 
cent  faster  than  the  consumer  price  index, 
federal  figures  compiled  late  In  June  show. 

The  cost  of  hospital  care  rose  70  per  cent 
faster  than  the  In^ex. 

Secretary  of  Hearth,  Education  and  Welfare 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  in  an  interview  last 
week  called  hospital  costs  "the  main  driving 
force"  in  health  prices,  and  "one  we  must 
control." 

Among  the  reasons  for  all  the  rises,  accord- 
ing to  public  and  private  health  officials: 

Hospitals  have  been  catching  up  on  rate 
boosts  after  a  period  of  federal  controls  that 
failed  to  control  all  the  things  that  they 
buy. 

Doctors  have  raised  rates  in  anticipation 
of  controls  accompanying  national  health 
insurance — and  raised  them  whenever  they 
read  that  it  Is  "imminent,"  which  has  been 
the  case  for  some  years. 

Medical  care  has  been  getting  more  expen- 
sive, in  part  Justifiably,  in  part  because  hos- 
pitals have  been  buying  complex  equipment 
before  they  too  are  controlled  by  new 
measures. 

V/lth  hospitals  claiming  39  per  cent  of 
every  health  dollar,  the  administration  is 
moving  to  encourage  hospital  cost  regulation 
by  every  state,  Weinberger  said.  He  said 
such  state  systems  would  be  required  under 
the  administration's  health  insurance  plan, 
which  he  predicted  will  be  submitted  next 
year. 

But  Dr.  Stuart  Altman,  HEW's  deputy 
assistant  secretary  for  planning,  said  the  slow 
movement  so  far  toward  health  insurance  is 
"forcing  us  to  rethink.  We  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  that  now." 

Weinberger  said  he  is  "somewhat  encour- 
aged" because  in  the  past  few  months  the 
rise  of  health  costs  has  slowed  down.  This 
follows  a  year  in  which  costs  "went  bananas," 
in  the  phrase  of  Joseph  Eichenholz,  a  HEW 
health  economist. 

Price  controls  ended  AprU  30,  1974.  Prom 
mid-May,  1974,  to  mid-May,  1975,  the  last 
year  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, total  health  costs  rose  13.3  per  cent 
and  hospital  charges  16  2  per  cent,  while  all 
prices  rose  only  9.5  per  cent. 

This  May,  finally,  health  and  hospital  costs 
rose  0.6  per  cent  over  April,  an  annual  rise 
of  7.5  per  cent  compounded. 

"But  this  is  still  2  points  above  general 
IrLfiation,"  Eichenholz  said.  "We're  still  very 
worried. 

"Between  January  and  March  hospitals 
were  still  spending  16  per  cent  more  than  the 
year  before.  So  we're  afraid  their  charges  are 
going  to  start  up  again." 
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"We're  praying,"  said  Altman,  who  has 
forecast  hospital  Increases  of  as  much  as  20 
per  cent  without  tighter  controls. 

The  average  dally  cost  of  hospital  care  at 
the  end  of  March  (the  latest  figure  available) 
was  $126  a  day.  compared  with  $108  a  year 
before. 

In  the  Washington  area  the  figure  was  $184 
a  day,  up  19  per  cent  from  $154  a  year  ear- 
lier. The  lowest  figure  was  Subiirban  Hospi- 
tal's In  Bethesda,  $131  a  day;  the  highest. 
Children's  Hospital,  $363. 

Neither  administration  nor  private  health 
officials  foresaw  the  kind  of  Increases  that 
have  occurred  since  May,  1974.  John  Alex- 
ander McMahon,  president  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  forecast  that  hospital 
prices  would  level  off  at  no  more  than  general 
price  increases,  after  a  period  of  catch-up. 

But  in  late  March,  McMahon  expressed 
"surprise"  that  the  leveling  off  was  so  slow  in 
coming.  He  maintained  that  the  cost  of  the 
"hospital  market  basket,"  the  supplies  and 
services  hospitals  buy,  was  higher  than  gen- 
eral prices. 

But  administration  officials  say  52  per  cent 
of  the  hospital  Increases  can  be  blamed  on 
rises  in  wages  and  prices,  with  48  per  cent 
caused  by  "increases  in  numbers  and  kinds  of 
services" — meaning  more  care  and  more  ex- 
pensive care  per  patient. 

Eichenholz  also  said,  "We  can't  overlook 
doctors'  fees.  And  they're  the  ones  in  the 
driver's  seat  at  the  hospitals." 

Doctors'  fees  were  up  13.2  per  cent  In  mid- 
May  over  mid-May,  1974,  and  still  rising  at  a 
faster  rate  than  general  inflation. 

A  main  problem,  Altman  said,  Is  that  "we 
have  very  limited  authority  to  do  anything. 
We  can  take  only  piecemeal  measures." 

Weinberger  this  year  ordered  four  such 
measures  effective  July  1  to  apply  to  federal 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  payments: 

A  limit  on  most  hospital  payments  of  no 
more  than  about  90  per  cent  of  an  area's  aver- 
age. Medical  colleges  are  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion to  block  enforcement,  claiming  that 
teaching  hospitals  that  use  many  more  doc- 
tors would  be  badly  underpaid. 

An  end  to  an  SVj  per  cent  bonus  for  nurs- 
ing care  for  Medicare  patients,  because  they 
are  older  and  need  more  care.  HEW  says  new 
payment  methods  make  this  no  longer 
needed.  The  American.  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  commercial  hospital  associations  disa- 
gree and  are  srelng  to  block  this  change. 

A  start  of  compulsory  "utilization  review" 
of  all  hospitals'  patients  to  make  sure  their 
admissions  are  Justified.  The  American  Medi- 
cal A.<5soclatlon  won  a  preliminary  Injunction 
May  27  against  this  rule. 

A  mUd  limit  on  doctors'  fees,  tying  any 
increases  to  a  new  national  index. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  measures 
on  which  HEW  is  not  being  sued,  though  all 
four  would  still  save  only  $250  mUllon  a  year 
when  fully  applied. 

"I  am  disappointed  that  we  have  to  fight 
foot  by  foot  for  these  necessary  measures," 
Weinberger  said  in  the  interview.  "I  think 
these  challenges  represent  an  outmoded  kind 
of  resistance." 

But  even  these  are  all  piecemeal  measures, 
he  said,  and  "piecemeal  cost  containment 
cant  work.  This  Is  why  we  are  now  helping 
states  develop  their  own  variations  of 
prospective  reimbursement  for  hospitals." 

This  means  laws  or  agreements  to  permit 
state  approval  of  hospital  budgets  once  a 
year,  in  advance— in  effect,  telling  a  hospital 
that  It  may  spend  and  be  repaid  only  so 
much. 

State  hospital  budgeting  systems  are  being 
aided  by  several  HEW  grants  and  more  will 
be  added,  partly  under  a  new  health  planning 
law.  Various  kinds  of  systems  are  at  least 
In  partial  operation  or  In  the  planning  stage 
In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Indiana,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — and  Maryland,  with 
the  first  state  commission  with  power  over 
all  hospital  rates. 


Maryland's  Health  Cost  Review  Commis- 
sion has  been  controlling  rates  since  last 
July.  In  the  first  year.  It  estimates,  hospitals 
have  Increased  prices  4.6  per  cent  compared 
with  the  nationwide  16  per  cent,  though 
their  costs  have  gone  \ip  an  estimated  9  to 
13  per  cent. 

"Were  going  to  have  to  let  rates  go  up," 
said  Harold  Cohen,  director  of  the  Maryland 
agency.  "But  our  target  is  to  hold  them  to 
average  inflation,  and  I  think  we  can  do 
it  If  hospitals.  Blue  Cross  and  Medicare  co- 
operate with  us." 

Weinberger  said.  "We  prefer  state  to  fed- 
eral regulation  becau.se  It  will  be  closer  to 
hospitals'  and  patients'  needs."  A  labor- 
backed  health  Insurance  bill  before  Congress 
would  allocate  money  to  hospitals  by  na- 
tional regions. 

"If  we  can't  make  state  regulation  work," 
Cohen  said.  "I  don't  think  any  state  can." 

"What  we're  talking  about,"  said  Eichen- 
holz, "are  all  pretty  dry  figures.  Unless  you're 
paying  the  bills." 


SENATOR  NELSON  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  in  calling  attention  to  the  ar- 
ticle in  U.S.  News  on  small  business. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  kind  of 
recognition  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity which  is  such  a  vital  part  of  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  of  my  own 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  article  notes  that  small  business 
accounts  for  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
number  of  U.S.  businesses,  and  that  these 
firms  account  for  more  than  half  of  all 
private  jobs,  and  one-third  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Senator  Nelson,  who  has  done  a  fine 
job  since  assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
within  this  year,  aptly  remarked  that 
smaller  businesses  cumulatively  have 
been  a  "sleeping  giant"  and  that  their 
recent  meeting  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
has  been  a  milestone  in  recognizing  their 
existence  and  their  problems.  This  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  keystone  address 
at  the  beginning  of  the  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  an  organization  with  420,000 
members  across  the  country,  and  which 
is  still  growing. 

I  feel  that  Senator  Nelson's  remarks 
on  this  occasion  deserve  to  be  circulated 
further,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opknikg  Statement  to  the  Nationai.  Feder- 
ation OP  Independent  Business 
(By  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Federation: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  Washington 
the  membership  of  the  Nation's  largest  small 
business  organization. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  was 
founded  In  1950,  and  I  have  served  for  lO'/j 
of  those  25  years.  On  the  basis  of  that  experi- 
ence, I  can  observe  that  your  convention  Is  a 
milestone  of  the  small  business  movement. 
After  being  knovm  as  a  "sleeping  giant" 
for  many  decades,  the  small  business  com- 
munity has  begun  to  make  the  public,  and 
the  Congress,  aware  that  It  exists  and  that  It 
accounts  for 
Over  95%  of  all  businesses,  by  ntimber, 
52  to  53%  of  all  private  employment, 
43%  of  the  business  output  of  the  country. 


One-third  of  the  entire  gross  national 
product. 

Part  of  the  new  awareness  arises  from  the 
steady  and  effective  work  of  your  association 
and  others  from  year  to  year.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  1975  convention,  with 
its  splendid  program,  symbolizes  the  "com- 
ing of  age"  of  small  business  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene. 

Now  that  you  "have  arrived,"  a.s  the  saying 
goes,  I  am  charged  with  offering  you  soma 
words  of  advice. 

During  the  spring  of  each  year,  it  has 
been  traditional  for  the  small  business  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups  to  gather  In 
Washington,  where  the  cherry  blossoms  and 
the  azaleas  are  blooming.  Over  these  years,  I 
have  heard  considerable  flowery  rhetoric 
about  the  Importance  of  small  business. 
However,  too  often  those  words  are  not  trans- 
lated into  results. 

As  leaders  of  your  own  businesses,  you 
know  full  well  that  If  you  were  only  con- 
cerned with  drawing  a  pay  check,  there 
would  soon  be  no  bank  balance  to  cash  it. 
Your  convention  program  reflects  this  con- 
cern with  the  nation's  economic  problems, 
and  I  urge  your  thoughtful  participation  In 
these  sessions. 

The  economic  problems  facing  our  country 
are  tough  and  complicated,  or  we  would 
have  disposed  of  them  already. 

The  energy  Issue  is  complex  because  oiu' 
supplies  depend  to  a  high  degree  upon  de- 
cisions of  other  sovereign  nations  Including 
questions  of  war  and  peace. 

The  course  of  our  economy  is  a  question 
about  which  economists  disagree.  If  any  man 
living  had  a  full  knowledge  and  a  clear 
vision  of  how  to  manage  the  U.S.  economy, 
we  would  not  be  in  the  middle  of: 

The  worst  recession  since  the  1930's; 

The  sharpest  and  most  sustained  fall  In 
proflts  In  a  generation;   and 

An  unemployment  rate  of  over  9  percent. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  small  and  inde- 
pendent business,  which  has  accounted  for 
the  predominant  share  of  the  innovation  m 
the  U.S.  economy,  a  substantial  share  of  the 
capital  formation,  and  an  undoubted  source 
of  competition  and  dynamism,  can  be  a  large 
part  of  the  solutions  to  our  problems. 

But,  we  must  prove  this  to  skeptics  In  the 
Congress  and  In  the  Executive  branch.  This 
win  take  a  great  deal  of  painstaking  and 
hard  work,  such  as  is  going  forward  in  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  and  else- 
where, in  such  flelds  as  tax  reform  for  small 
business,  flnanclng,  helping  firms  adjust  to 
environmental  and  consumer  initiatives,  eco- 
nomic concentration,  and  various  specific  In- 
dustry problems. 

For  example,  this  week  our  Committee 
win  be  conducting,  Jointly  with  Senator 
Bentsen's  Subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, three  days  of  public  hearings  on  small 
business  tax  reforms.  Your  own  highly 
thought-of  association  will  be  featured  as 
the  lead-off  witness  at  the  Wednesday  ses- 
sion. 

Fortunately,  our  Committee  was  able  to 
bring  about  significant  tax  reduction  bene- 
fits of  up  to  $7,000  for  1975,  for  some  smaller 
firms  in  the  emergency  Tax  Reduction  Act 
earlier' this  year.  Now  we  must  tackle  the 
larger  questions  of  general  tax  reform  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  smaller  and  medium- 
sized  corporation  and  millions  of  unincor- 
porated biislnesses  which  have  so  often  In 
the  past  been  neglected  when  the  Congress 
sits  down  to  write  tax  legislation. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  continued  close 
cooperation  of  your  Federation  In  this  vital 
area. 

However,  I  caution  you  to  Judge  our  ac- 
tions by  the  standard  which  we  propose  for 
others.  I  urge  you  to  judge  us  most  severely 
by  the  results  which  we  produce. 

In  my  view,  history  will  surely  Judge  us 
In  public  life  by  that  objective  standard,  in 
the  same  way  your  businesses  are  tested  by 
the  impersonal  forces  of  the  market. 
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If  the  small  business  community  cannot 
succeed  In  gaining  equitable  treatment  for 
free  enterprise  under  the  manifold  aspects 
of  government  regulation,  taxation,  and  re- 
porting, then  there  may  not  be  a  convention 
such  as  this  to  celebrate  the  third  centen- 
nial of  this  Republic.  If  the  advocates  of 
small  business  enterprise  do  succeed,  and 
perhaps  largely  to  the  extent  that  we  do, 
the  future  achievements  of  our  economy  and 
our  democracy  can  be  as  glorious  as  our 
past. 

REPORT     FROM     GENEVA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
was  negotiated  7  years  ago,  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty  has  come  to  symbolize 
a  significant  effort  by  mankind  to  place 
firm  controls  over  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
especially  encouraging  that  In  recent 
months  new  nations  have  ratified  the 
NPT.  But  it  would  be  self-delusion  to 
believe  that  the  NPT  has  solved  the  cen- 
tral problems  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
The  treaty  is  one  substantial  step  in  the 
right  direction,  to  bring  sense  and  sanity 
into  discussions  and  decisions  about  nu- 
clear weapons. 

It  has  been  nearly  30  years  since  the 
atom  bomb  was  used  in  war — 30  years  in 
which  man's  memories  of  the  twin  holo- 
causts of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  have 
lost  the  force  of  immediacy;  but  the  fact 
of  atomic  weapons  remains. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  the 
power  of  the  largest  bomb  has  increased 
by  4,500  times.  The  arsenals  of  the 
major  powers  have  increased  to  stagger- 
ing size,  so  that  now  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  deploy  the  equiva- 
lent of  more  than  a  million  Hiroshimas — 
more  than  7,000  times  the  explosive 
power  used  by  all  sides  in  World  War 

n. 

And  the  secret  is  out.  There  are  now 
five  declared  nuclear  powers — and  a  sixth 
that  has  set  off  a  nuclear  explosion.  But 
even  more  important,  the  technology  of 
these  deadly  devices  is  easy  to  come  by. 
We  are  now  even  worried  that  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  in  reach  of  hijackers 
and  others  who  might  be  able  to  divert 
nuclear  material  from  peaceful  uses,  or 
obtain  access  to  weapons  storage  sites 
themselves. 

During  the  same  three  decades,  the 
United  States  has  focussed  its  attention 
on  relations  with  other  nuclear  weapons 
states — especially  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
it  is  a  great  success  that  there  has  been 
no  nuclear  war;  that  there  is  a  doctrine 
of  deterrence  accepted  on  both  sides; 
that  it  is  possible  to  work  seriously  on 
controlling  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks— 
the  arms  control  process  Itself — must  be 
considered  one  of  mankind's  great  politi- 
cal triumphs — one  of  the  great  testa- 
ments to  man's  ability  in  crisis  to  reach 
out  for  sense  and  sanity. 

But  in  a  very  real  way,  what  has  been 
done  at  SALT  helps  to  obscure  new  dan- 
gers— dangers  which  may  in  time  prove 
just  as  deadly,  just  as  threatening  to  our 
future  on  this  planet. 

As  the  two  superpowers  focussed  on 
their  direct  nuclear  relations,  they  tend- 
ed to  lose  sight  of  the  ease  with  which 
other  nations  can  build  nuclear  weapons. 

In  building  up  their  own  nuclear 
power — in  bidding  potential  rivals  out  of 


the  nuclear  sweepstakes — they  forgot 
that  it  does  not  take  a  million  "Hiro- 
shima bombs"  to  wreak  vast  destruction : 
it  takes  just  one.  One  bomb  in  the  hands 
of  a  nation  or  group  disposed  to  use  it 
would  still  raise  unacceptable  dangers. 
It  would  still  threaten  the  lives  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  somewhere  in  the 
world. 

Today,  in  both  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton, emphasis  is  on  the  "fine  tuning"  of 
nuclear  relations.  It  is  on  newer,  larger, 
more  accurate,  and  more  powerful  weap- 
ons. It  is  on  providing  insurance  against 
accidents,  through  highly-controlled 
systems.  It  is  on  new  devices  to  increase 
target-coverage,  to  introduce  greater 
flexibility,  or  to  seek  control  in  fighting 
a  nuclear  conflict  if  one  should  break  out. 

But  instead  of  focussing  so  much  of 
their  attention  on  these  third  and  fourth 
generation  problems,  the  superpowers 
should  give  much  greater  thought  to  the 
impact  these  developments  might  have 
on  other  nations.  Otherwise,  I  believe 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  would  be  ignoring  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. They  would  be  ignoring  one  of  the 
most  important  threats  to  the  future  of 
mankind  from  the  atom.  Neither  super- 
power gains  from  continuing  the  nuclear 
arms  race;  they  will  both  lose  if  their  own 
actions  call  forth  nuclear  arms  races 
among  other  nations. 

Let  us  therefore  then  challenge  both 
superpowers  to  break  the  old  habit  of 
seeing  problems  of  nuclear  weapons  sole- 
ly in  terms  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions; let  us  seek  to  break  the  cycle  of 
arms  competition  that  feeds  upon  itself — 
to  no  benefit  for  either  side — while  help- 
ing to  foster  an  even  more  deadly  danger. 

Unless  all  nations  act,  today,  this  will 
in  time  become  a  world  of  many  nuclear 
powers — a  world  far  more  dangerous  and 
uncertain  than  it  is  now — a  world  in 
which  the  security  provided  by  super- 
power deterrence  will  not  suflBce: 

This  is  the  first  lesson  of  the  new  era 
of  nuclear  power.  Yet  it  will  be  of  value 
only  if  there  is  a  shared  view  that  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  spread  outweigh  the 
value  of  nuclear  arms  to  any  individual 
nation.  It  is  too  late  for  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  to  impose  control  of 
proliferation  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  world  community  must  gain 
greater  control  over  the  technical  possi- 
bilities for  building  nuclear  weapons. 
This  means  that  we  must  all  reassess 
policies  for  peaceful  uses — in  particular 
the  generation  of  electricity.  We  must 
recognize  the  inherent  dangers  of  spread- 
ing nuclear  materials — in  increasing 
quantities — to  the  far  corners  of  the 
of  the  globe.  Already,  more  than  20  coun- 
tries have  the  fissionable  material  that 
could  technically  be  diverted  to  arms 
manufacture;  and  the  number  of  coun- 
tries— and  quantities  of  material — will 
grow  inexorably  as  the  demand  for  nu- 
clear reactors  also  grows.  Yet  few  coun- 
tries have  controls  as  strict  as  those  of 
the  United  States — and  even  its  controls 
need  to  be  improved. 

It  is  also  important  to  improve  safe- 
guards administered  through  bodies  like 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
We  must  protect  shipments  of  nuclear 
material  to  reduce  the  risks  of  hijacking 


or  other  diversion.  Together,  we  must  de- 
velop the  strictest  controls  on  the  reproc- 
essing of  spent  fuel  from  nuclear  re- 
actors. These  were  all  subjects  of  primary 
concern  during  the  recent  NPT  Review 
Conference  in  Geneva. 

The  NPT  itself  remains  a  keystone  of 
any  nonproliferation  strategy.  But  too 
many  nations  near  the  threshold  of  a 
nuclear  capability  have  not  signed  the 
NPT;  too  many  others  have  not  ratified 
it. 

Yet  even  as  there  is  an  effort  to  bring 
more  nations  under  the  NPT — as  there  is 
an  effort  to  seek  technical  means  to  help 
limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons — 
more  will  be  needed. 

Too  great  a  reliance  on  these  func- 
tional steps  could  lead  us  to  ignore  the 
basic  reasons  impelling  nations  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons.  These  reasons  are 
largely  political. 

No  terhnical  safeguard  that  is  now  pos- 
sible will  long  stop  a  nation  Irom  build- 
ing the  bomb  if  it  is  determined  to  do  so. 
No  signature  on  the  NPT  will  have  deci- 
sive effect,  unless  the  signatory  is  con- 
vinced for  other  reasons  to  renounce 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  believe  that  there  are  six  political 
and  economic  steps — beyond  those  I  have 
mentioned — *^bot  mu«^t  be  *?.ken. 

Each  of  the  six  steps  must  have  a  com- 
mon premise:  that  trying  to  limit  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  some- 
thing that  the  nuclear  powers  want  to 
do  to  the  non-nuclear  states.  Rather  it 
must  be  something  that  all  nations  do 
together  in  their  common  interest. 

This  has  been  a  weakness  of  the  NPT. 
Too  often  it  has  seemed  in  practice  to  be 
a  device  for  the  nuclear  nations  to  retain 
some  sort  of  hegemony.  Whether  that 
view  is  right  or  wronp.  the  policies 
adapted  now — by  individual  nations  and 
by  the  world  community — must  above  all 
seek  to  dispel  it  through  the  sincerity  of 
our  actions.  We  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid  an  atmosphere  of  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
states.  This  principle  is  in  the  NPT.  It 
must  be  respected. 

First,  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  must  press  for  the  early  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  banning  the  testing 
of  all  nuclear  weapons.  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  rest  with  the  threshold  test 
ban  treaty  already  negotiated,  which 
m^ny  observers — mv.self  included — be- 
lieve must  be  taken  much  further  before 
ve  have  a  truly  meaningful  effo'-t  to  deal 
with  this  critical  issue. 

It  is  my  view,  supported  by  most 
knowledgeable  observers,  that  the  United 
States  could  accept  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  without  undermining  its  nuclear 
deterrent  or  security.  While  we  cannot 
know  precisely  what  attitude  the  Soviet 
Union  will  adopt  on  this  issue — particu- 
larly on  regulation  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions — there  h?ve  long  been  prom- 
ising signs  that  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
ject could  bear  fruit. 

The  superpowers  must  provide  real  in  • 
centive  to  any  other  nuclear  or  non  • 
nuclear  power  to  refrain  from  its  owu 
developments.  And  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  through  a  CTB. 

In  the  context  of  a  CTB,  particularly 
we  must  also  come  to  terms  with  the 
problem  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 
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In  the  United  States,  we  may  have  con- 
cluded that  these  are  not  worth  the  ef- 
fort, the  risks,  the  costs,  and  the  dangers 
of  proliferation.  But  this  view  is  not 
shared  everywhere;  "education"  by 
American  lights  will  not  suflBce;  and 
sovereign  nations  may  make  different 
calculations  about  the  economic  value  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  take  the  lead  in  agreeing 
to  a  ban  on  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
by  them,  hopefully  as  part  of  a  CTB.  At 
the  very  least,  this  subject  should  be  a 
prime  topic  for  negotiations  in  the  cur- 
rent talks  on  the  threshold  test  ban. 

Together,  we  should  also  seek  an  inter- 
national agreement  banning  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions — but  one  that  does  not 
discriminate  against  nuclear  have-not 
nations. 

At  the  veiy  least  all  nations — nuclear 
and  nonnuclear — should  seek  to  create 
an  international  regime  for  the  firm  con- 
trol of  these  explosions  in  all  countries. 
In  itself,  such  a  regime  could  help  to  re- 
move some  of  the  incentive  for  peaceful 
nuclear  explosives.  It  would  remove  any 
basis  for  the  charge  that  this  is  another 
example  of  modern  technology  which  the 
superpowers  seem  to  want  to  keep  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  have-nots. 

Sharing  the  benefits  of  peaceful  nu- 
clear technologj-  has  already  been  prom- 
ised in  the  NPT.  This  principle  must  be 
respected — particularly  in  areas  of  direct 
benefit  to  mankind.  And  by  creating  an 
international  regime  on  PNE's,  there 
would  be  added  incentive  for  all  nations 
to  rely  on  an  internationally  agreed 
means  of  conducting  any  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosion.  Efforts  could  then  con- 
tinue for  ending  the  use  of  PNE's  al- 
together. 

Second,  the  superpowers  themselves 
must  demonstrate  their  willingness  to 
halt  their  own  arms  race,  and  to  begin 
real  reductions.  A  real  halt  has  been 
achieved  in  the  building  of  defensive  nu- 
clear arms.  But  in  offensive  arms,  they 
have  managed  only  to  regulate  forward 
movement. 

In  addition  to  gaining  fuither  limits 
on  offensive  weapons,  we  are  faced  with 
the  real  problem  of  halting  the  qualita- 
tive race  in  nuclear  arms.  This  arms  race 
is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  "vertical" 
proliferation  as  the  race  upwards  in 
numbers.  Yet  if  the  superpowers  will  con- 
sent to  stop  this  vertical  proliferation, 
and  begin  to  roll  it  back,  they  will  be  far 
better  placed  in  seeking  to  limit  it  "hori- 
zontally." 

The  commitment  to  restrain  is  clear, 
and  is  contained  in  article  6  of  the  NPT. 
To  this  end.  last  January,  I  joined  with 
other  Senators — now  numbering  42 — In 
sponsoring  a  Senate  resolution  designed 
to  link  the  Vladivostok  Agreement  firmly 
to  the  future.  We  have  supported  that 
agreement,  and  further  negotiations  be- 
tween the  superpowers  begin  "as  soon  as 
possible"  to  gain  mutual  restraint  on  new 
developments  and  deployments;  to  seek 
to  lower  the  Vladivostok  numbers;  and  to 
negotiate  limits  on  other  nuclear  sys- 
tems. We  believe  this  approach  could 
help  meet  the  need  to  demonstrate  super- 
power restraint  in  the  arms  race,  leading 
to  reductions  partly  as  a  way  of  support- 


ing other  efforts  to  limit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Halting  the  superpower  arms  race  will 
in  itself  be  enough  to  limit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But  such  a  critical 
step — in  everyone's  real  interest — Is  an 
essential  part  of  the  effort. 

Third,  the  superpowers  must  also  be- 
gin to  play  down  the  importance  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  assessments  and  asser- 
tions of  their  own  national  power.  They 
must  try  to  pursuade  other  nuclear  na- 
tions to  take  the  same  view,  while  seek- 
ing to  involve  France  and  China  in  the 
vital  work  that  is  being  done  here. 

During  the  uncertain  days  of  the 
.950's,  before  the  onset  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction,  there  was  a  strong 
temptation  in  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  emphasize  nuclear 
weapons,  as  the  critical  indicator  of  na- 
tional power.  Yet  today,  the  great  powers 
increasingly  recognize  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  impractical;  they  are  concerned 
about  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons; 
while  detente  has  helped  bring  other 
factors — primarily  economic  might — 
more  to  the  fore  in  determining  the  po- 
litical power  of  nations  in  world  politics. 

Thus  there  is  little  value  for  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  in  con- 
tinuing to  emphasize  the  size  and  power 
of  its  nuclear  arsenal  as  a  coin  of  na- 
tional political  might  and  influence.  Cer- 
tainly, these  nuclear  arsenals  have  less 
effect  in  political  relations  with  other 
states  than  in  days  gone  by. 

Continuing  to  emphasize  the  link  be- 
tween nuclear  power  and  political  in- 
fluence merely  increases  the  desire  of 
smaller  nations  to  follow  suit.  No  one  can 
ask  nuclear  have-not  nations  to  fore- 
swear these  weapons — for  whatever  rea- 
son— if  the  superpowers  continue  to 
overplay  the  bomb's  importance  for  po- 
litical power  or  prestige. 

The  stronger  and  the  more  entrenched 
this  attitude  £;gainst  nuclear  weapons 
becomes,  the  safer  will  be  the  nonnuclear 
weapons  states  from  nuclear  threats.  We 
must  strengthen  the  worldwide  convic- 
tion that  these  weapons  are  never  to  be 
used  as  instruments  of  foreign  policy. 
For  30  years  now,  the  bomb  has  never 
been  used  in  war.  We  must  all  keep  it 
that  way. 

Fourth,  all  states  must  join  together — 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear — to  encourage 
the  extension  of  nuclear  free  zones  to 
new  areas  of  the  globe.  This  concept  now 
applies  to  Latin  America  and  Antarctica. 
It  could  usefully  be  extended  as  a  meas- 
ure of  mutual  self-denial — a  form  of  col- 
lective security — to  other  areas,  begin- 
ning with  the  Middle  East,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Africa.  At  the  same  time 
local  states  should  be  encouraged,  work- 
ing together,  to  seek  other  means  of 
guaranteeing  their  mutual  security — in- 
cluding the  Indian  subcontinent  despite 
India's  nuclear  test. 

It  is  difficult  in  advance  to  assess  the 
value  of  such  efforts,  but  they  should  be 
encouraged,  not  retarded. 

Fifth,  all  major  suppliers  and  con- 
sumers of  conventional  arms  should 
work  together  to  seek  restraint  on  the 
supply  of  these  arms  to  volatile  areas  of 
the  world  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
some      areas,     conventional     military 


strength  will  reduce  ambitions  for  nu- 
clear arms.  But  in  others,  new  arms 
races  will  provide  the  most  fertile  soil 
for  the  seeds  of  escalation  to  nuclear 
power.  The  nuclear  danger  rarely  lies  in 
restricting  the  flow  of  conventional  arms, 
through  mutual  agreement;  rather  it 
lies  in  fostering  the  cast  of  mind  that 
security  is  more  a  matter  of  military 
power  than  of  political  effort  and  agree- 
ment. 

The  major  nuclear  powers  should  also 
be  among  the  most  vocal  in  support  of 
initiatives  for  regional  anns  control  ef- 
forts, such  as  that  endorsed  by  the  An- 
dean countries  at  the  Ayacucho  confer- 
ence last  December. 

Sixth,  nations  working  together  must 
recognize  and  meet  the  most  fundamen- 
tal reason  of  all  for  building  nuclear 
weapons:  the  needs  of  national  security. 
There  will  be  httle  value  in  adopting  the 
foregoing  steps  to  limit  the  spread  of  the 
bomb,  if  individual  nations  feel  their 
own  security  to  be  threatened  without  it 

Clearly,  we  have  passed  beyond  the 
time  when  a  few  nations  with  nuclear 
weapons  can  convince  all  other  countries 
either  of  the  risks  of  having  a  nuclear 
capability,  or  the  benefits  of  foreswearing 
it.  Just  as  clearly,  some  nations  will  judge 
it  in  their  national  interest  to  build  the 
bomb  for  reasons  of  security,  unless  that 
security  can  be  gained  in  other  ways. 

For  the  United  States,  this  means  a 
continued  aflBrmation  oi  1^  political, 
military  and  economic  commitment  to 
critical  allies. 

And  there  must  also  be  efforts  by  many 
nations  in  particular  cases  to  help  damp 
down  conflict — and  to  held  resolve 
sources  of  conflict — in  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  temptation  to  build  nuclear 
weapons  might  otherwise  be  great.  To- 
day, this  is  certainly  true  in  the  Middle 
East;  it  is  also  true  in  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. 

No  nation,  seriously  interested  In  re- 
ducing the  risks  of  a  nuclear  war  can  be 
unconcerned  with  the  reduction  of  local 
conflict.  No  nation  will  be  able  to  rest 
easy,  once  the  next  nuclear  weapon  is 
used. 

As  a  world  civilization,  all  of  us  share 
a  common  interest  in  avoiding  nuclear 
war — not  just  because  of  the  terrible  de- 
struction it  would  wreak — the  terrible 
tragedy — but  also  because  of  the  awe- 
some precedent  this  would  set  for  the 
conduct  of  relations  between  states  and 
peoples.  In  this  very  real  sense,  "no  man 
is  an  island;  entire  of  itself  ..." 

I  believe  that  these  six  steps — along 
with  the  NPT,  technical  efforts,  and  a 
new  look  at  the  side  effects  of  nuclear 
reactors — can  help  us  build  a  soimd  strat- 
egy for  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  They  can  help  achieve  that 
goal — but,  again,  only  if  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers consistently  and  scrupulously  work  to 
remove  any  hint  of  discrimination. 

Only  if  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  seen  by  all  as  in  the  common 
interest — only  if  today's  nuclear  powers 
will  voluntarily  give  up  certain  political 
advantages — can  we  hope  to  succeed. 

Most  important,  before  we  may  other- 
wise have  to  face  a  world  of  many  nu- 
clear powers,  we  must  work  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  proliferation. 
The  superpowers  must  lead  by  reducing 
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their  emphasis  on  the  "fine-tuning"  of 
the  United  States-Soviet  nuclear  arms 
race,  and  placing  that  emphasis  squarely 
and  clearly  where  it  belongs:  on  the  dan- 
gers of  a  world  overgrown  with  the  atom 
bomb. 

Mr.  President,  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  Review  Conference  ended  in  Ge- 
nevia  in  late  May.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence during  a  stop  there  on  my  way  to 
the  Middle  East.  In  speaking  with  them, 
I  stressed  the  same  concerns  that  I  have 
focussed  on  here,  and  the  urgency  with 
which  they  must  be  dealt.  While  I  was 
unfortunately  not  able  to  attend  any  of 
the  formal  sessions  of  the  conference, 
Mr.  Thomas  Halsted,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  Association  did  at- 
tend each  session  as  an  observer  for  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  and  his  assess- 
ment of  its  performance  in  coming  to 
grips  with  the  issues  in  the  growing  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  proliferation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report   From   Geneva 
(By  Thomas  A.  Halsted) 

The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  Re- 
view Conference  which  took  place  last  month 
at  the  Palais  des  Nations  In  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, ended  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  30, 
after  four  weeks  of  debate.  The  Conference 
was  convened  in  compliance  with  the  Treaty's 
Article  VIII,  which  called  on  parties  to  meet 
five  years  after  the  Treaty's  entry  into  force 
to  examine  whether  "the  purposes  of  the 
Preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
are  being  realized."  The  conferees  concluded 
their  discussions  by  adopting  a  compromise 
declaration,  drafted  by  Conference  President 
Mrs.  Inga  Thorsson  (Sweden)  after  a  draft- 
ing committee  had  failed  to  reconcile  diver- 
gent views.  The  declaration  reaffirmed  the 
conferees'  support  of  the  Treaty's  purposes, 
called  on  the  parties — particularly  those  pos- 
sessing nuclear  weapons — to  do  more  to  meet 
their  treaty  obligations,  and  proposed  that 
a  second  Review  Conference  be  convened  In 
1980.  In  two  hours  of  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  a  num- 
ber of  the  delegates  delivered  final  statements 
to  the  Conference,  many  of  them  expressing 
dissatisfaction  about  the  outcome  of  the 
talks;  It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
disputes  aired  then  and  earlier  at  the  Re- 
view Conference  will  be  raised  again  In  other 
forums  In  coming  months. 

Almost  on  the  heels  of  the  Conference 
came  the  unwelcome  news  that  West  Ger- 
many (which  had  Just  completed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty)  was  about  to  conclude  a 
multi-billion  dollar  deal  to  provide  all  the 
elements  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  (enrich- 
ment, reactors,  and  plutonium  fuel  separa- 
tion facilities,  adequate  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  if  desired)  to  Brazil,  a  consnlcuous 
non-party  to  the  NPT.  That  such  a  transac- 
tion was  completely  legal  under  the  Treaty 
demonstrated  at  a  most  unfortunate  time 
how  easily  and  dramatically  its  Intent  could 
be  circumvented. 

But  even  without  this  depressing  punctu- 
ation mark,  the  Conference  wm  disappoint- 
ing. Not  that  anything  really  unexpected 
occurred;  I  had  supposed  that  there  wo\ild 
be  a  month  of  fairly  Inconclusive  debate  over 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  treaty  parties, 
coupled  with  some  progress  toward  solving 
some  of  the  more  urgent  technical  obstacles 


standing  In  the  way  of  providing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  peaceful  atom  to  as  many  con- 
sumers as  possible.  What  I,  and  perhaps  a 
few  other  optimists  were  less  prepared  for, 
was  the  degree  of  acrimony  and  discord  that 
permeated  much  of  the  discussion,  chiefly 
of  the  more  political  problems,  and  that  may 
In  some  subtle  ways  make  the  NPT  regime 
less  stable  In  the  future. 

Considering  that  speaker  after  speaker 
at  the  Conference  referred  to  the  meeting 
as  the  most  historic  disarmament  confer- 
ence to  be  held  In  thirty  years.  It  was  re- 
markably poorly  attended  and  generated  al- 
most no  attention  from  the  world  press.  Of 
the  96  nations  eligible  for  full  participation 
only  58  bothered  to  show  up.  Before  the 
Conference  all  Parties  had  been  Invited  to 
attend:  several  had  been  unaware  of  the 
meeting.  One  asked  If  it  were  a  party  to  the 
Treaty;  one  eligible  party  (Iraq)  requested 
and  obtained  permission  to  participate  as  an 
observer  rather  than  a  full  party,  thereby 
exempting  itself  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
a  share  of  the  $645,000  budgeted  for  the 
month-long  session. 

In  addition  to  the  58  parties,  7  signatories 
not  yet  parties  attended,  and  7  additional 
non-slgnatorles  attended  as  observers.  (See 
box,  p.  2.) 

ASSESSING   THE    REVIEW   CONFERENCE 

Was  the  Conference  a  success?  Opinions 
ranged  from  the  assertion  that  the  fact  that 
over  90  states  have  ratified  the  Treaty  proves 
the  smashing  success  of  the  Review  Confer- 
ence to  the  charge  that  if  the  nuclear  super- 
powers do  not  Immediately  negotiate  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban,  undertake  Immediate 
and  major  reductions  of  strategic  arms,  and 
vow  never  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
anyone  not  possessing  them.  It  will  have 
been  a  catastrophic  disaster. 

There  Is  some  validity  In  both  of  these  ex- 
treme positions.  Considering  the  worst  that 
might  have  happened  In  the  past  seven 
years,  the  fact  that  the  Review  Conference 
took  place  at  all  is  a  plus.  That  there  are  as 
many  as  96  parties  to  the  Treaty  Is  a  credit 
both  to  the  original  concept  of  the  Treaty 
and  to  the  confidence  that  new  parties  have 
placed  In  It,  no  matter  what  its  apparent 
shortcomings.  That  none  of  the  parties  that 
have  subscribed  to  the  NPT  has  subsequently 
withdrawn  from  It  has  probably  significantly 
strengthened  the  Treaty. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
those  96  states  that  have  ratified  the  NPT 
still  do  not  Include  in  their  number  the  half 
dozen  or  so  most  likely  to  retain  an  Interest 
In  acquiring  nuclear  weapons — the  problem 
the  Treaty  was  Intended  to  solve  In  the  first 
place. 

The  Treaty  cannot  stop  proliferation,  only 
make  it  a  little  harder  to  facilitate.  The  way 
the  Treaty  has  been  Implemented  to  now 
was  reflected  in  the  develor)ment  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  two  main  committees  of  the  Re- 
view Conference — one  deallne;  with  disarma- 
ment and  other  security  problems,  the  other 
with  technical  Isr'ies  related  to  the  orderly 
growth  of  peaceful  nuclear  Indi'stry.  As  ex- 
pected. It  turned  out  easier  to  come  un  with 
promising  or  at  least  acceptable  solutions 
to  the  technical  problems  than  to  solve  the 
es.<!entlally  poVtlcal  ones. 

PROGRE<;s    ON    PEACEFITI,    TSES 

In  the  technical  area,  the  Conference  gave 
renewed  sMmii'us  to  some  promising  con- 
cepts: to  the  idea  of  retrlonal  or  multi- 
national fuel  cycle  centers,  for  example,  end 
perhaps  to  a  mora  carefitl  appraisal  of  the 
real  prospects  trr  and  problems  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions. 

The  Conference  v.-Ul  undoubtedly  also  help 
to  encourage  development  of  Improved  safe- 
guards systems,  heighten  concern  about  se- 
curity of  nuclear  materials  and  facilities, 
and,  hopefully,  lead  to  less  discriminatory 


supplier  policies.  In  short,  the  Conference 
underscored  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part 
the  Treaty  has  been  an  effective  instrument 
for  facilitating  access  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy. 

SECURITY    QUESTIONS    STAY    UNANSWERED 

Where  the  Treaty — and  the  Review  Con- 
ference— continue  to  fall  short  remains  In 
the  harder  questions  of  security,  chiefly  those 
of  implementing  Article  VI.  dealing  with  the 
obligations  of  the  nuclear-weapons  parties 
(the  U.S..  Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R.)  to  do 
more  about  disarmament  and  arms  control. 
These  problems  were  made  more  difficult  to 
grap;-'le  with  at  the  Conference  by  the  hard- 
nosed  approach  the  nxiclear  powers  chose  to 
take.  No  one  realistically  expected  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  to  "take  the  pledge"  at  the  Re- 
view Conference  and  give  up  the  arms  race 
entirely,  but  neither  did  it  seem  reasonable 
for  them  to  react  to  criticism  of  their  be- 
havior by  asserting  that  the  scope  and  peace 
of  their  bilateral  arms  control  negotiations 
were  nobody's  business  but  their  own.  A  So- 
viet delegate  called  such  criticism  "unaccept- 
able interference." 

If  non-proliferation  m.eans  the  less  nuclear 
weapons  the  better,  the  nuclear  powers  must 
set  a  better  example.  They  can  and  must  do 
more  than  they  have  so  far  been  willlnp  to 
do.  toward  ending  nuclear  tests,  reversing 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  strategic 
arms  race,  and  adopting  some  form  of  com- 
mitment not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
those  who  have  agreed  to  forswear  them. 

These  are  steps  they  should  taV:e  even  If 
there  were  no  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty. 
Having  in  their  hands  the  ability  to  destroy 
the  world,  they  have  the  obligation  to  do  as 
much  as  thev  can  to  reduce  their  capacity 
to  do  so  and  the  likelihocd  that  thev  might. 

But  even  if  the  superpowers  took  these 
nere-sary  steos  tomorrow,  their  action  would 
still  leave  imresolved  the  immediate  .security 
concerns  of  the  potential  sixth,  seventh,  or 
elehth  nuclear-weanons  powers,  whose  de- 
cisions to  acquire  nuclear  wcarons  will  not 
be  based  on  concerns  about  attack  from  the 
United  States  or  Soviet  Union  but  rather 
from  their  neighbors. 

In  this  area.  It  Is  e"ents  aid  undertaklnes 
outslfie  the  scope  of  the  Treatv  and  beyond 
the  responslbllltv  of  the  Review  Conference 
that  will  rno^t  affec;  the  future  of  nuclear 
weanons  proliferation. 

Regional  political  jolutlons  ti  reelonal 
conflicts.  Ircludlntr  serloi's  con.elderatlon  of 
nuclear-weapon -free  /one"!  In  those  few 
ere?s  where  they  seem  fenslb'e,  will  t*o  far 
more  to  remove  Incentives  for  "eolng  nu- 
clear' than  anv  Imaflnntlve  technological 
fix.  however  l«\idable  whle'^  ml^ht  make  It 
more  difficult  to  obtain  the  means  to  do  so. 
Furthermore,  the  siinnHers  of  conventional 
arms  are  c^rtalPlv  pot  dolnp  their  part  to 
plovlate  these  reslonal  tensions,  or  to  lessen 
the  likelihood  that  appetites  frr  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  diminished  bv  contlnulne  to 
dispense  their  lethal  larcesse  so  aburrfantly 
tn  tro\ih!pd  part*  of  the  world.  A  Non-Pro- 
llferetlcn  Trentv  for  cr'nvntonal  arms  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  bolster  the  niiclear  NPT. 

SUMMING    UP 

What.  then,  did  the  Review  Conference  ac- 
complish? That  It  took  Place  at  aM  roafflrm- 
Ine  a  commitment  to  the  Treatv.  mav  turn 
out  to  have  been  its  most  slintflcpnt  achle'e- 
ment.  If  It  bIro  served  to  underccore  the 
manv  prave  nroblems  nuclear  weamns  and 
nuclear  power  have  nosed  for  the  world,  and 
to  stimulate  creative  thlnkln?'  toward  their 
solution.  It  win  have  been  well  worth  hold- 
ing. Even  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  ex- 
prp-^sed  bv  manv  of  Ui"  non-nuclear  nowers 
present  could  turn  out  to  be  bcneflclal  If  it 
finally  prods  the  nuclear  powers  to  faster  and 
better  proCTess  In  disarmament. 

The  Review  Conference  provided  a  forum 
for  a  careful  reassessment  of  the  risks  and 
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benefits  of  the  peaceful  atom.  If  some  day  It 
will  also  be  possible  to  start  thinking  se- 
riously about  fewer  nuclear-weapons  powers 
rather  than  merely  congratulating  ourselves 
that  there  are  no  additional  ones,  the  Review 
Conference  could  signal  the  beginning  of  a 
welcome  step  toward  International  sanity. 

Some  of  the  non-governmental  observers 
present  at  Geneva  felt  the  Conference  had 
been  a  failure.  They  aparently  saw  It  as  an 
occasion  for  the  nuclear  weapons  states,  suit- 
ably chastised,  to  get  religion,  to  realize 
that  they  had  to  mend  their  ways  and  could 
no  longer  set  such  a  bad  example. 

I  take  a  different  view.  One  could  hardly 
expect  In  thirty  days  to  bring  about  solu- 
tions that  had  not  been  found  In  five  years. 
The  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  Is  a  compli- 
cated instnunent — an  amalgam  of  political 
and  technological  commitments  and  half- 
promises,  a  bargain  between  states  with  very 
different  objectives  and  approaches,  both 
to  their  security  and  to  solving  the  problems 
facing  a  world  of  nuclear  energy.  The  Re- 
view Conference  was  not  a  forum  for  major 
new  developments,  only  a  check  point  at 
what — hopefully — is  an  early  stage  in  the  life 
of  the  NPT  and  a  broader  International  con- 
cern about  the  many  problems  of  the  Nu- 
clear Age. 

SENATOR  CLARK  SPEAKS  BEFORE 
THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOOD 
SERVICE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  July  7,  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  held  their  29th 
annual  convention  in  Chicago,  HI.  The 
convention  brought  together  over  2,500 
people  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  child 
nutrition  programs,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Dick  Clark,  was  their  keynote 
speaker. 

Over  the  years,  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  their  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  improving  the  child  nutrition 
programs.  In  much  the  same  manner. 
Senator  Clark  has  become  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  in  the  Senate  for 
these  programs,  and  he  deserves  our  spe- 
cial thanks  for  his  hard  work.  I  serve 
with  Senator  Clark  on  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  where  the  child  nu- 
trition legislation  is  written,  and  he  al- 
ways can  be  counted  upon  to  bring  to 
that  committee  the  kind  of  sensitivity 
and  awareness  that  are  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  success  of  these 
important  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  child  nutrition  leg- 
islation will  be  considered  In  the  full 
Senate  shortly.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  Senator  Clark's  excellent  speech  be- 
fore the  29th  annual  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech   by   Dick   Clark 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  warm  wel- 
come. It's  a  pleasure  and  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  Join  you  this  evening,  and  I  especially 
appreciate  Helen  Walker's  kind  introduction 
and  the  invitation  that  was  extended  to  me 
on  your  behalf  by  my  good  friend.  Vera  Car- 
penter. In  Iowa,  Vem  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  one  of  the  most  effective  ad- 
ministrators of  any  statewide  program.  Next 
year,  when  Vem  takes  over  the  chairmanship 
of  the  association's  legislative  conunlttee,  I'm 
confident  that  he  will  bring  the  same  kind 


of  leadership  to  that  position  that  has  char- 
acterized his  years  as  director  of  Iowa's  child 
nutrition  programs.  I  have  depended  upon 
him  a  great  deal  and  he  will  certainly  have 
my  support  in  his  new  position. 

For  the  past  2V2  years,  I've  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  your  national  organiza- 
t  on  on  a  number  of  critically  important 
iisues,  most  recently  the  new  authorizations 
fur  the  child  nutrition  programs. 

You're  part  of  an  Incredibly  active,  en- 
ergetic and  dynamic  group — with  almost 
60,000  members  nationwide.  The  Congress  Is 
very  aware  of  your  growing  strength  and  Im- 
portance and  so  are  many  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  especially  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  fact,  I've  found  from  first- 
hand experience  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
committee  and  many  other  Congressional 
committees  depend  upon  the  association  and 
its  members  to  supply  the  kind  of  vital  In- 
formation and  technical  assistance  that  con- 
sistently have  helped  Improve  the  status  of 
the  child  nutrition  programs. 

You've  made  an  important  contribution  to 
this  country's  well-being,  and  with  your  con- 
tinued efforts,  I'm  confident  that  some  day 
In  the  future,  a  truly  comprehensive  child 
nutrition  program  will  be  realized — one  that 
provides  every  child  with  a  nutritious  meal 
each  and  every  day.  We  ought  not  to  accept 
anything  less.  Surely,  that  isn't  asking  too 
much.  Food  Is  the  most  basic  staple  of  life — 
it's  not  a  luxury,  it's  a  necessity. 

You've  come  together  for  the  29th  annual 
convention  during  a  most  crucial  time. 

The  domestic  economy  Is  in  the  depths  of 
a  recession,  more  than  eight  million  people 
still  are  out  of  work.  One  out  of  eleven 
Americans  is  without  a  Job.  And,  they're 
having  a  very  difficult  time  right  now  feed- 
ing their  families  the  food  they  need.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  what  malnutrition  does  to 
children.  So  you  have  an  additional  respon- 
sibility as  you  meet  here  this  week. 

In  the  next  few  months,  we  have  some  very 
rtlfflcult  choices  to  make,  and  determining 
the  direction  of  the  child  feeding  programs 
is  the  best  Illustration  because  many  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered.  Will  we  expand 
the  child  nutrition  programs  to  truly  reach 
all  children?  Or  will  we  focus  on  Just  reach- 
ing a  part  of  America's  children? 

Will  we  continue  economic  segregation  In 
the  lunchroom  when  we  have  long  since 
banned  it  in  the  classroom? 

These  and  many  other  questions  need  to 
be  answered,  and  we  are  looking  to  you  to 
help  solve  them. 

In  the  past,  we  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  We  have  achieved  goals  that  once  we 
thought  were  impossible.  We  have  moved 
forward  and  we  have  witnessed  these  changes 
because  you  and  your  association  have  work- 
ed very  hard  and  demonstrated  our  children's 
needs. 

Let's  take  a  moment  to  brlefiy  review  just  a 
few  of  our  most  recent  gains: 

Reimbursement  rates  for  all  lunches  have 
increased  from  4   cents  to  about   12   cents. 

Free  and  reduced -priced  lunches  reim- 
bursement rates  have  ri.sen;  and  there  are 
automatic  escalator  clauses  on  all  reimburse- 
ment rates; 

Non-food  assistance  has  been  funded  for 
needed  equipment; 

The  school  breakfast  program  has  been 
Implemented; 

Free  milk  provisions  were  added  to  the 
special  milk  programs; 

Outreach  efforts  have  encouraged  many 
children  into  the  various  child  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

All  of  these  very  basic  measures  began  as 
part  of  the  legislative  recommendations  of 
your  association. 

You  can  take  special  pride  in  their  im- 
plementation. But  the  agenda  of  unfinished 
business  Is  equally  important. 

This  year,  these  gains  will  be  augmented 
when  congress  gives  final  approval  to  legisla- 


tion to  reauthorize,  revise  and  expand  the 
present  child  nutrition  programs.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  a  good  bill, 
and  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
reported  substantially  the  same  bill  to  the 
floor   fr,r   consideration   by   the   full  Senate. 

Under  the  Senate  bUl,  the  school  break- 
fast program  will  be  upgraded  so  that  every 
school  and  every  child  who  attends  them  gets 
the  kind  of  nutritionally  balanced  breakfast 
that's  essential.  We  have  not  yet  met  the 
potential  of  this  program,  and  not  very  long 
ago,  State  child  nutrition  directors  Indicated 
their  concerns  about  this  trend  In  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  In  the 
future,  the  school  breakfast  program  should 
be  given  more  attention.  Hopefully,  this  leg- 
islation  will   help   us   meet  that  objective. 

The  renewed  school  lunch  program  pro- 
vided In  this  legislation  will  continue  to 
Include  reduced  price  lunches  so  that  then 
Inflation  won't  make  It  Impossible  for  the 
children  of  many  middle  and  low  income 
families  to  eat  nutrltiovis  meals. 

There  are  two  problems  with  the  Senate 
bill  In  my  Judgment,  which  make  It  Inferior 
to  the  House-passed  bill  and  they  must  be 
corrected  before  final  passage  In  the  Senate. 

First,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture did  not  include  a  provision  to  offer 
reduced  price  lunches  to  children  who  are 
at  200  percent  of  the  Income  poverty  index. 
Thus,  If  the  Senate  bill  was  adopted,  reduced 
price  lunches  would  continue  to  be  optional 
at  175  percent  of  the  Income  poverty  index. 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  Including  this 
provision  In  the  legislation,  I  plan  to  cospon- 
sor  an  amendment  to  the  committee  bill 
during  debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  In  my 
judgment,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
Senate  will  act  favorably  of  this  amendment, 
and  since  the  House  included  it  In  their 
bill,  there  would  not  be  a  problem  getting 
It  approved  in  a  Joint  House  Senate  Con- 
ference Committee. 

The  second  problem  Is  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  bill — unlike  the 
House-passed  bill — does  not  provide  an  addi- 
tional 5  cent  reimbursement  for  each  lunch 
served  to  children  who  do  not  qualify  for  free 
or  reduced  priced  meals.  Clearly,  we  should 
provide  this.  There's  no  doubt  that  this 
extra  nickel  would  help  prevent  the  loss 
of  paying  children  from  participation  In  the 
lunch  program.  We  must  attempt  to  restore 
these  funds,  otherwise,  more  and  more  chil- 
dren will  "brown  bag"  It  or  not  eat  at  all. 

The  summer  feeding  program  and  the 
child  care  food  program  both  have  been 
upgraded  In  the  Senate  bill,  and  they  will 
be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  school 
lunch  and  school  breakfast.  As  a  result  chil- 
dren who  attend  day  care  centers  will  be 
eligible  for  nutritional  assistance,  and  every 
child  who  attends  a  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram will  receive  a  free  meal.  It  also  means 
that  the  summer  feeding  program  and  the 
child  care  food  program  will  be  eligible  for 
commodities,  for  reimbursement  rates  fixed 
in  the  law,  and  for  non-food  assistance.  We 
are  proud  of  these  new  provisions — they 
will  help  improve  our  children's  nutrition. 
Most,  Importantly,  this  legislation  recog- 
nizes the  school  lunch  program  as  a  model 
after  which  to  fashion  other  child  nutrition 
programs.  You  have  helped  build  that  con- 
fidence, and  It  Is  our  Job  In  Congress  to 
help  you  maintain  it,  and  to  continue  to 
expand  our  nutrition  programs  until  every 
child  In  America  receives  nutritious  meals. 
In  a  nation  as  affluent  as  ours.  In  a  nation 
that  has  $20  billion  to  spend  going  to  the 
moon,  in  a  nation  that  can  snend  $100  bil- 
lion on  weapons  for  destruction  and  death, 
certainly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  feed  our 
own  children. 

I'd  like  to  specially  mention  the  W.I.C. 
program: 

The  program  that  was  developed  to  provide 
nutritious  supplemental  food  to  women,  in- 
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fants  and  children.  Under  the  Senate  legis- 
lation, administrative  costs  would  be  In- 
creased to  20  percent,  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion would  be  specifically  mandated  as  a 
condition  for  participation  in  the  program. 
Hopefully,  these  improvements,  and  an  au- 
thorization level  of  $250  million  a  year,  will 
prevent  mothers  and  their  children  from 
further  malnourishment. 

Finally,  it's  time  we  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  greatest  challenges  is  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  national  nu- 
trition program  that  includes  an  education 
component.  It  Isn't  enough  to  simply  feed 
children.  We  must  teach  them  about  nutri- 
tion as  well.  That  Is  why  we  have  introduced 
the  National  Nutrition  Education  Act  of 
1975,  additionally,  I  have  Introduced  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Education  Act  to 
make  the  school  lunchroom  a  laboratory  for 
learning.  Children  must  be  taught  more 
about  nutrition,  taught  what  foods  are  good 
for  them — what  to  avoid. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  of  the 
legislation  which  I  have  been  discussing  will 
help  ensure  the  future  integrity  of  the  child 
nutrition  programs.  And  they  will  help  en- 
force our  mutual  goals:  to  increase  partici- 
pation in  the  programs  as  well  as  to  continue 
the  high  quality  of  meals  that  are  served. 

Unfortunately,  one  roadblock  does  remain : 
the  administration  has  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion which  Is  about  to  pass  Congress.  As  you 
know.  President  Ford  asked  the  Congress  to 
approve  a  "block  grant"  proposal  to  vastly 
change  the  child  nutrition  programs.  That 
proposal  was  summarily  rejected  by  the 
House,  and  the  administration  couldn't  even 
find  one  Senator  to  Introduce  It  In  the  Senate. 
Under  the  administration's  plan,  all  the 
child  nutrition  programs  now  in  effect  would 
be  consolidated,  and  they  would  only  at- 
tempt to  assist  this  Nation's  most  needy 
children. 

Under  the  President's  proposals,  the  follow- 
ing would  be  completely  eliminated: 

Diet  supplementation  for  650,000  low- 
income  women,  Infants,  and  children  In  48 
States; 

214  billion  Individual  school  lunches  for 
children  from  middle-income  homes; 

Milk  for  tens  of  millions  of  young  school- 
children; 

All  meals  In  day  care  centers,  head  start 
centers,  and 

All  school  breakfasts,  taking  food  away 
from  over  I'/j  million  young  children  each 
day. 

What  makes  this  action  particularly  un- 
fortunate is  that  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
these  programs,  tried  and  proved,  could  be  a 
real  help  to  the  people  of  this  country  when 
they  are  most  in  need. 

At  a  time  when  food  costs  are  rising  over 
15  percent  a  year,  when  unemployment  Is 
hitting  record-breaking  numbers,  when  we're 
in  the  depths  of  a  recession,  the  Federal  nu- 
trition programs  are  In  a  unique  position  to 
help  our  people. 

Should  the  President  veto  the  child  nu- 
trition legislation,  we  will  need  your  help. 
It  takes  a  two-thirds  majority  In  each  House 
of  Congress  to  override  a  veto.  And  so  far 
this  year,  the  Congress  hasn't  had  a  very 
good  track  record  in  overriding  vetoes. 

Anticipating  a  Presidential  veto  may  be 
premature,  but  it  Is  a  very  real  threat.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  promised  to  veto  every  new 
spending  program  approved  by  the  Congress, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  myopl- 
cally  has  placed  the  child  nutrition  programs 
In  that  category. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  Presidential  veto  and  to 
ensure  enactment  of  the  child  nutrition 
legislation,  first  and  foremost,  you  must  let 
the  President  know  about  your  continued 
support  for  the  programs.  In  Congress,  we'll 
show  our  support  for  them  by  approving  the 
legislation  by  an  overwhelmingly  favorable 
vote.  I  believe  we  will  pass  the  bill  and  send 
It  to  the  President  by  the  end  of  this  month. 


You  can  help  by  sending  a  letter  or  tele- 
gram to  the  President  telling  of  your  sup- 
port, and  it  also  would  be  good  to  again  write 
to  your  Senators  and  Congressman  to  let 
them  know  about  your  concerns.  Let's  re- 
solve right  here  and  now,  to  write  these 
letters  Just  as  soon  as  this  conference  comes 
to  a  close.  Your  effort  may  make  the  dif- 
ference. 

One  thing  is  certain:  you  must  remain 
well  organized  in  our  efforts.  It's  no  secret 
that  those  people  who  are  the  best  orga- 
nized, those  who  can  effectively  communi- 
cate with  their  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
are  the  people  who  can  get  the  legislative 
process  to  work  for  them.  It's  easy  to  say, 
let  somebody  else  do  It.  But  If  you  don't 
speak  out,  no  one  else  will.  Your  track  rec- 
ord over  the  years  is  excellent,  so  let's  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  keep  it  that  way. 

As  long  as  it's  necessary,  we  must  let  this 
administration  know  that  the  nutrition  pro- 
grams enjoy  a  broad  base  of  public  support — 
from  every  segment  of  our  society.  Another 
point,  we  must  let  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  know  that  we  do  not  approve 
of  any  efforts  to  transfer  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  another  agency. 

The  U.S.D.A.  is  the  one  agency  that's  inti- 
mately familiar  with  food  and  nutrition.  It 
has  more  expertise  than  any  other  agency. 
Transferring  the  child  nutrition  programs  to 
another  Federal  agency  wouldn't  save  any 
money.  It  wouldn't  Improve  the  programs' 
efficiency,  and  most  Importantly,  neither 
would  It  help  any  of  this  Nation's  children. 

On  another  Issue,  commodities  contribu- 
tions should  remain  a  part  of  the  child  nu- 
trition programs.  We  are  well  on  our  way  to 
surpluses  in  many  commodities  again,  and 
that's  why  the  structure  for  purchasing  and 
distributing  commodities  should  remain 
Intact. 

Finally,  I  know  that  many  of  you  are  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  meals  served  to 
Junior  High  and  High  School  students.  We 
need  to  maintain  the  nutritional  integrity 
of  the  meals,  and  it  will  be  important  to 
continue  serving  nutritionally  complete  type 
"A"  meals.  This  will  ensure  the  continued 
quality  of  the  programs,  and  I  note  with 
great  pleasure  that  the  legislation  that's 
been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee will  allow  you  as  administrators  to  ful- 
fill this  objective. 

Again.  1  want  to  thank  you  for  Inviting 
me  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
to  improve  the  nutrition  of  our  children  all 
over  America. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS:  A  RE- 
VIEW BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
WISCONSIN  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  1975  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Bar 
Bulletin  contains  a  particularly  interest- 
ing and  succinct  summary  of  the  U.S. 
record  in  ratifying  the  major  human 
rights  treaties  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  It  was  prepared  by 
the  Committee  for  World  Peace  Through 
Law  and  presents  a  dismal  view  of  this 
body's  dedication  to  human  rights. 

They  found  that  the  U.S.  Senate  had 
not  ratified  a  single  human  rights  treaty 
since  1968.  Not  one.  And  there  are  at 
least  eight  major  treaties  awaiting  ac- 
tion. These  include  conventions  relating 
to  forced  labor,  freedom  of  association, 
equal  remuneration  for  men  and  women, 
the  political  rights  of  women,  racial  and 


education  discrimination,  and  a  treaty 
outlawing  the  crime  of  genocide. 
The  committee  concluded  that — 
It  is  as  though  the  United  States  suddenly, 
following  World  War  n  and  after  years  of 
leading  the  way,  had  decided  to  become  not 
■only  a  follower  but  in  fact  the  last  straggler. 
When  one  considers  that  Americans  often 
claim  authorship  of  most  human  rights 
documents  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  or 
its  affiliated  agencies,  it  is  deplorable  to  learn 
that  our  country  has  not  signed  some  of 
those  treaties  which  It  once  so  enthuslasM- 
cally  and  publicly  fathered.  Most  AmerlciUis 
cannot  believe  the  United  States  is  a  pflme 
foot-dragger  on  this  score.  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  the  United  States  has  even  faded  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  Genocide  Convention  provides  a 
good  example  of  the  usual  treatment  ac- 
corded to  human  rights  treaties  by  the 
United  States. 

Their  brief  but  excellent  review  of  the 
history  of  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
painfully  familiar  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  supported  efforts  to  se- 
cure ratification  of  this  treaty. 

It  demands  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Human  Rights  TIreaties 

Many  individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  world  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  recognition  of  human  rights  as  a 
necessary  basis  for  achieving  world  peace. 
For  example,  at  Its  most  recent  biennial 
world  conference  at  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  in 
August,  1973,  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center  again  expressed  Its  long  standing 
position  by  adopting  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"We  urge  ratification  of  covenants  which 
constitute  the  Human  Rights  Treaties,  such 
as  the  International  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights;  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights:  the 
Convention  on  Genocide:  the  Conventions  on 
Abolition  of  Slavery  and  on  Slave  Trade;  and 
the  various  international  and  regional  Con- 
ventions against  Racial  and  other  forms  of 
discrimination." 

More  recently  there  was  Introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  (93rd  Congress) 
Resolution  if  567  urging  the  Senate  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  some  of  the  impor- 
tant human  rights  conventions  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  Resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  after  extensive  hearings,  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organizations  issued  a 
report  recommending  approval  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  and  early  atten- 
tion to  other  human  rights  treaties,  includ- 
ing the  one  on  Racial  Discrimination.  The 
status  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
these  treaties  has  been  one  of  delay  and  In- 
consistency. This  brief  report  (based  largely 
on  testimony  of  this  Committee's  chairman. 
In  his  individual  capacity,  before  the  House 
Subcommittee)  is  an  attempt  to  review  the 
history  of  how  this  country  reached  Its  pres- 
ent puzzling  position. 

By  its  Declaration  of  Independence  In 
1776,  the  United  States  Inspired  renewed 
hope  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  rec- 
ognizing the  dignity  of  man.  A  decade  later 
It  spelled  out  Individual  rights  through  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  During  the  ensuing  genera- 
tions this  country  moved  forward,  step  by 
step,  to  advance  the  rights  of  the  Individual, 
suffering  through  a  tragic  ClvU  War  to  give 
meaning  to  the  words  "all  men  are  created 
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equal."  During  these  first  200  years,  the 
United  States  not  only  furthered  recognition 
of  human  rights  for  Its  own  nationals,  but  it 
also  constantly  made  its  sympathies  Itnown 
and  Its  influence  felt  for  Individual  rights  on 
the  international  scene.  This  American  atti- 
tude reached  a  high  point  of  self-sacrifice 
when  we  entered  World  War  II,  partially  in 
self  defense  but  spiritually  because  our  coun- 
try could  not  exist  as  the  great  humanitarian 
nation  of  the  world  and  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  crimes  against  humanity  being 
committed  by  the  Nazi  government.  When 
the  war  finally  ended,  the  United  States  was 
not  only  the  most  materially  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  world,  but  it  was  the  world 
leader  for  the  ideals  expressed  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  Charter  specifically  sets 
out  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  furtherance  of 
"respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms."  Through  ratification  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  all  members  pledged  themselves  to 
achieve  this  noble  objective. 

At  the  San  Francisco  conference  In  June, 
1945  when  the  Charter  was  adopted.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  speaking  for  the  United  States, 
said: 

"Under  this  document  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  expect  the  framing  of  an  Interna- 
tional Bill  of  Rights,  acceptable  to  all  the 
nations  involved.  That  Bill  of  Rights  will  b« 
as  much  a  part  of  International  life  as  our 
own  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  Charter  is  dedicated  to  the  achieve- 
ment and  observance  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms,  and  unless  we  can  attain  these 
objectives  for  all  men  and  women  every- 
where— without  regard  to  race,  language  or 
religion — we  cannot  have  permanent  peace 
and  security." 

Thereafter,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  on  December  10,  1948,  the 
United  Nations  formulated  and  adopted  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rl'zhts.  Al- 
though this  was  not  the  International  Bill 
of  Rights  which  many  at  San  Francisco  had 
envisioned,  nevertheless  it  was  the  first  time 
In  history  that  the  community  of  man 
spelled  out  those  basic  rights  to  which  every 
human  being  Is  entitled.  That  Declaration 
has  now  taken  on  a  unique  position  through- 
out the  world;  and  from  its  guiding  prin- 
ciples have  flowed  a  series  of  United  Nations 
treaties  covering  specific  rights. 

The  first  and  probably  best-known  of  these 
treaties  is  the  Genocide  Convention,  adopted 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  during  the 
late  1940's.  Almost  as  well  known  is  the 
treaty  on  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion, adopted  in  1965.  However,  the  most  in- 
clusive of  the  conventions  are  the  group  of 
treaties  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1966  usually  referred  to  as  the  International 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights.  These  are  what 
President  Truman  had  in  mind  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  include  the  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights  and  the  Cove-.ant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  When  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  declared  1968  as  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights  (being  the  20th 
Anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights),  it  urged  that  special  efforts 
be  made  to  secure  ratification  by  member 
states  of  nlie  human  rights  treaties: 

1.  The  Supplemental  Convention  on 
slavery. 

2.  The  I.L.O.  convention  relating  to  forced 
labor. 

3.  The  I.L.O.  convention  on  discrimination 
in  emoloyment. 

4.  The  I.L.O.  convention  on  equal  remu- 
neration for  men  and  women. 

5.  The  I.L.O.  convention  on  freedom  of 
association. 

6.  The  UNESCO  convention  against  dis- 
crimination in  education. 

7.  The  treaty  on  political  rights  of  women. 

8.  The  Genocide  convention. 

9.  The  treaty  against  racial  discrimination. 
Prior  to  this  time,  the  United  States  had 


ratified  (in  1967)  only  one  of  these  nine 
treaties,  viz.  the  Supplementary  Convention 
of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institutions  and  Practices.  Since  1968  not 
even  a  single  human  rights  treaty  has  been 
ratified  by  this  country.  It  Is  as  though  the 
United  States  suddenly,  following  World  War 
II  and  after  years  of  leading  the  way,  had 
decided  to  become  not  only  a  follower  but 
la  fact  the  last  straggler.  When  one  considers 
that  Americans  often  claim  authorship  of 
most  hum  in  rights  documents  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  or  its  affiliated  agencies. 
It  Is  deplorable  to  learn  that  our  country  has 
not  signed  some  of  those  treaties  which  it 
once  so  enthusl.astlcally  and  publicly  fath- 
ered. Most  Americans  cannot  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  a  prime  footdragger  on  this 
score.  It  is  inconceivable  to  them  that  the 
United  States  has  even  failed  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention.  But  the  history  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  provides  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  usual  treatment  accorded  to  hu- 
man rights  treaties  by  the  United  States. 

When  President  Truman  In  1949  sent  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent,  approval  by  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  of  that  body  was  consid- 
ered more  or  less  routine.  As  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  of  transmittal: 

"...  by  the  leading  part  the  United  States 
has  taken  in  the  United  Nations  in  producing 
an  effective  international  legal  instrument 
outlawing  the  world  shocking  crime  of  Geno- 
cide, we  have  established  before  the  world 
our  firm  and  clear  policy  toward  that  crime." 
However,  to  almost  everyone's  surprise,  op- 
position to  the  treaty  arose,  and  its  spokes- 
man was  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Although  the  ABA  was  usually  regarded 
as  conservative,  on  questions  of  International 
law  it  had  taken  a  forward-looking  position, 
contrary  to  the  isolationist  philosophy  that 
was  reappearing  as  part  of  the  then-develop- 
ing cold  war.  However,  In  September,  1949  the 
Bar  Association  adopted  a  resolution  oppos- 
ing ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
on  the  ground  that  It  "Involves  important 
constitutional  questions  and  raises  impor- 
tant fundamental  questions  but  does  not  re- 
solve them  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
form  of  government."  This  position  was  pri- 
marily based  on  an  alleged  threat  to  the 
sovereignty  of  states  within  the  United 
States.  There  were  even  those  who  seemed 
to  believe  that  if  a  citizen  of  a  southern  state 
were  accused  of  the  crime  of  lynching,  he 
would  be  subject  to  arrest  by  a  foreign  pow- 
er and  could  be  tried  before  a  foreign  court. 
It  was  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  usual  crime  of  murder,  includ- 
ing lynching,  was  not  covered  by  the  treaty. 
It  was  also  clear  that  any  persons  charged 
with  genocide  were  to  be  tried  by  a  court 
of  the  nation  in  which  the  act  was  commit- 
ted. Trial  by  an  international  penal  tribu- 
nal, if  one  were  ever  created  (and  none  has 
been) ,  was  possible  only  for  citizens  of  those 
nations  which  had  accepted  such  interna- 
tional Jurisdiction. 

The  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In 
1950  were  lengthy.  Eventually  the  subcom- 
mittee filed  a  report  supporting  ratification 
but.  in  order  to  satisfy  real  or  Imagined  fears 
of  the  objectors,  recommended  certain  clari- 
fications (v.hich.  amoi^g  other  things,  would 
resolve  doubts  of  the  Convention's  applica- 
bility to  a  single  lynching) .  Nonetheless,  the 
full  Senate  committee  delayed  action.  By 
that  time  the  chilling  winds  of  McCarthyism 
began  to  be  felt,  the  cold  war  had  attained  a 
sub-zero  level,  and  anything  which  seemed 
to  favor  cooperation  with  foreigners  became 
suspect.  (It  was  Ironic  that  McCarthyism 
should  have  had  such  an  effect  because  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  subsequently  announced  his 
support  for  ratification.)  The  matter  was 
ultimately  tabled  and  the  Genocide  treaty 


remained  in  the  deep  freeze  for  20  years. 
From  1950  to  1963.  although  various  citizens' 
groups  urged  ratification  of  other  human 
rights  treaties,  none  were  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  Its  advice  and  consent  and  no  further 
serious  effort  was  made  to  force  action  on 
Genocide. 

Finally,  recognizing  the  importance  to  our 
national  interest  of  ratification  of  these 
treaties,  in  1963  President  Kennedy  did  send 
three  new  conventions  to  the  Senate.  They 
were  the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor, 
and  the  aforementioned  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  Slavery;  and  each  had  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  non -controversial  as  to 
insure  favorable  action.  The  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion long  ago  made  slavery  and  forced  labor 
unlawful  and  granted  political  rights  to 
women.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  lawyers. 
Including  many  of  those  who  had  originally 
opposed  the  Genocide  treaty,  still  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  ratification.  Beginning 
in  January,  1967  Senator  William  Proxmlre 
began  Issuing  a  series  of  statements  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  demanding  action  on 
these  treaties,  and  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  hold  hearings.  After  a  lengthy  de- 
bate within  the  ABAs  Hotise  of  Delegates  in 
August,  1967,  the  Association  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  womens  rights  treaty,  to  withhold 
support  of  the  treaty  against  forced  labor, 
but  to  support  ratification  of  the  slavery 
convention.  Thereafter  the  Senate  did  ap- 
prove the  Slavery  treaty,  which  seemed  par- 
ticularly significant  because  it  deals  with 
certain  phases  of  marriage,  traditionally  con- 
sidered a  mater  of  local,  domestic  concern.  It 
v/as  felt  that  the  Senate  had  adopted  the 
legal  proposition  that  the  United  States  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  enter  Into  hu- 
man rights  treaties.  Nevertheless,  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  our  failure  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  all  other  treaties 
Indicates  that  many  still  refuse  to  recognize 
this  fact. 

In  February,  1970  President  Nixon  urged 
the  Senate  "to  consider  anew  this  Important 
convention  (Genocide)  and  to  grant  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification."  The  ABA 
House  of  Delegates,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  several  of  Its  sections  and  committees, 
then  reconsidered  its  1949  position  but  by  a 
very  close  vote  declined  to  change  that  po- 
sition. Meanwhile  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  acting  upon  the  President's 
request,  held  several  meetings  and  recom- 
mended ratification.  The  matter  did  not 
reach  the  Senate  fioor  for  a  vote  that  session. 
In  1971  the  Senate  Committee  held  further 
hearings  and  again  reported  the  Convention 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  subject  to  the  pre- 
vious understandings  and  declarations.  How- 
ever, no  vote  was  taken  by  the  Senate  at  that 
session  either.  No  further  hearings  were  held 
In  1973,  because  (in  the  words  of  the  Senate 
Committee)  ".  .  .  in  view  of  the  already 
voluminotjs  record  made  on  the  treaty,  the 
committee  .  .  .  ordered  the  convention  report 
favorably  to  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting 
vote."  The  matter  was  placed  on  the  Senate 
calendar  for  early  action  in  1974;  but  once 
again  a  vote  was  prevented,  this  time  through 
a  threatened  filibuster.  At  present,  under  the 
Senate  rules  of  procedure  the  matter  has 
again  been  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  (retired),  chairman 
of  a  Special  Committee  of  Lawyers  of  the 
President's  Human  Rights  Year  Commission, 
stated  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  dated  Aug- 
ust 20,  1969: 

"I  would  like  to  reiterate  here,  however, 
our  finding,  after  a  thorough  review  of  Judi- 
cial, Congressional  and  diplomatic  prece- 
dents,  that   human   rights   are   matters  of 
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international  concern;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  United  States  Senate  concur- 
ring, may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  treaty  power  of  the  Constitution, 
ratify  or  adhere  to  any  international  human 
rights  convention  that  does  not  contravene 
a  specific  Constitutional  prohibition." 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  in  1971  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  (the  "Lodge  Commission") 
reached  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  of  the 
earlier  "Harrlmau  Commission"  when  it 
stated : 

"The  United  States  would  be  in  a  far 
stronger  position  to  play  its  historic  role  as 
champion  of  individual  rights  and  to  take  a 
leading  part  In  consideration  of  alleged  vio- 
lations of  international  standards  If  it  rati- 
fied the  instruments  It  has  helped  to 
develop." 

This  Committee  fully  supports  both  of 
the  above  findings  and  calls  upon  the  State 
Bar  and  all  lawyers  and  other  citizens  to  en- 
dorse ratification  of  the  human  rights  trea- 
ties, with  whatever  reservations  and  under- 
standings the  Senate  may  deem  appropriate. 
But  we  cannot  continue  to  ignore  this  es- 
sential subject. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Bruno  V.  Bitker,  Chairman,  Milwaukee. 

Richard  A.  Bllder,  Madison. 

George  A.  Evans,  Jr.,  Milwaukee. 

Forrest  D.  Hartmann,  Baraboo. 

Pmil  A.  Hlbbard,  Watertown. 

Malcolm  P.  Mouat,  Janesvllle. 

Robert  J.  O'Connell,  Chicago. 

John  W.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Milwaukee. 

Aaron  L.  Tllton,  Milwaukee. 

Ralph  von  Brlesen,  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
World  Peace  Through  Law  for  their  tire- 
less efforts  to  keep  these  Important  hu- 
man rights  issues  before  the  public  and 
the  Senate. 

This  committee  is  chaired  by  one  of 
Wisconsin's  most  distinguished  citizens, 
Bruno  Bitker,  a  Milwaukee  attorney,  who 
has  long  been  active  in  the  crusade  for 
human  rights.  He  is  currently  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  the  United  Nations  and  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  supporters 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


RETIREMENT  OF  ADOLPH  T.  SAM- 
UELSON,  ASSISTANT  COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Adolph  T.  Samuelson,  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
elected  to  retire  from  the  Federal  serv- 
ice effective  June  27,  1975.  This  date 
marks  the  conclusion  of  an  outstanding 
career  in  the  public  service  which  war- 
rants recognition. 

We  have  increasingly  come  to  recog- 
nize the  valuable  service  rendered  to 
Congress,  its  committees,  and  Members 
by  the  General  Accoimting  Office  and 
members  of  its  fine  professional  staff. 
Through  its  reports,  as  well  as  testimony 
and  briefings,  the  GAO  provides  us  with 
much  valuable  and  objective  Information 
to  help  us  reach  better  decisions  and 
carry  out  our  oversight  responsibilities. 

As  we  know,  buildinc  and  maintaining 
a  capable  professional  institution,  such 
as  the  GAO  has  become,  requires  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  competent  leaders. 


In  this  regard,  Mr.  A.  T.  Samuelson  has 
served  the  GAO  and  his  Govrenment  ex- 
ceptionally well  during  his  long  career. 
He  joined  the  GAO  in  1946  after  having 
spent  more  than  8  years  in  the  practice 
of  public  accounting  and  served  more 
than  4  years  in  the  Navy,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  commander. 

Serving  first  in  the  former  Corporation 
Audits  Division  and  then  in  the  Division 
of  Audits,  Mr.  Samuelson  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  professionalizing  the 
work  of  the  GAO,  moving  beyond  check- 
ing on  fiscal  matters  and  into  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  management  of  Federal 
programs  and  agencies.  In  1956,  he  was 
named  Director  of  the  then  recently  es- 
tablished Civil  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Division,  later  called  the  Civil  Division, 
by  then  Comptroller  General  Joseph 
Campbell.  He  served  in  this  capacity  for 
16  years,  directing  the  work  of  hundreds 
of  professional  accountants  and  auditors 
in  evaluating  the  management  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  agencies  and  programs  of 
virtually  all  of  the  Federal  civilian  estab- 
lishment. During  this  period  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  studies  and  audits  which 
resulted  in  more  than  1,500  reports  to 
Congress  dealing  with  diverse  subjects 
ranging  from  the  progress  and  adequacy 
of  management  of  the  interstate  highway 
program  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  many 
programs  which  comprised  the  war  on 
poverty. 

In  1972,  the  present  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Elmer  B.  Staats,  appointed  Mr. 
Samuelson  an  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  with  responsibility  for  oversee- 
ing the  work  of  three  of  GAO's  major 
operating  divisions  which  were  estab- 
lished as  part  of  a  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  agency  designed  to  enhance 
its  service  to  Congress. 

Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Samuelson 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  de- 
veloping competent  professional  staff 
dedicated  to  carrying  out  GAO's  respon- 
sibilities with  the  highest  degree  of  integ- 
rity, dedication,  and  objectivity.  He  also 
found  time  to  contribute  generously, 
through  membership  and  active  partici- 
pation in  several  professional  associa- 
tions and  contributions  to  professional 
journals,  to  the  development  of  the  ac- 
counting profession  generally. 

Mr.  Samuelson  is  a  recipient  of  the 
GAO  Distinguished  Service  Award  and 
in  1971  received  GAO's  highest  award, 
the  Comptroller  General's  Award. 

Having  devoted  virtually  all  his  work- 
ing career  to  outstanding  public  service, 
Mr.  Samuelson  leaves  the  GAO  with  our 
gratitude  for  his  contributions  to  im- 
proving the  Federal  Government  and 
our  wishes  for  a  long  and  productive 
retirement. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  VET- 
ERANS EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  have  for  some  time  been 
concerned  that  Veterans'  Administration 
educational  assistance  benefits  be  paid 
only  for  the  purposes  that  Congress  In- 
tended and  that  veterans  obtain  the 
educational    and    vocational    objectives 


they  seek.  While  the  cm-rent  program  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  has,  I  believe, 
been  a  successful  one  which  has  and  will 
continue  to  return  high  dividends  to  the 
Nation,  a  number  of  problems  have  been 
encountered  during  the  past  several 
years,  which  have  occasioned  amend- 
ments first,  in  Public  Law  92-540  and 
subsequently  in  Public  Law  93-508,  the 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974.  I  might  add  that 
these  problems  continue  as  a  recent  series 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  concerning  cer- 
tain vocational  schools  has  revealed. 

Among  the  amendments  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  House  and  Senate 
last  year,  were  provisions  disapproving 
veteran  enrollment  in  any  institution 
which  utilizes  advertising  sales,  or  en- 
rollment practices  of  any  type  which  are 
erroneous,  deceptive,  or  misleading, 
either  by  actual  statement,  omission,  or 
intimation.  Also  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued eligibility  schools  offering  voca- 
tional objective  programs  must  demon- 
strate that  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
available  course  graduates  in  a  preced- 
ing 2-year  period  have  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  occupation  for  which  trained. 

Because  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  expressed  recently  concerning 
tliese  provisions  and  their  legislative  his- 
tory, I  believe  it  appropriate  and  useful 
to  insert  in  the  Record  relevant  excerpts 
from  the  Senate  committee  report  to 
these  provisions,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference,  and  those  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
concerning  the  subject  which  were 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-508.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Excerpts  from  Senate  Report  No.  93-907  of 

the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

to  accompany  S.  2784,  June  10,  1974) 

•  •  •  »  , 
Backghound  and  Discussion 

•  •  •  •  « 
Controls  to  prevent  abuses 

S.  2784,  as  reported,  contains  a  number  of 
safeguards  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  program.  The  Com- 
mittee is  aware  of  and  shares  the  deep  con- 
cern of  certain  senior  and  Influential  mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  abuses  of  the  G.I.  bill 
program  In  general  and  the  anticipated  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  payment  of  a  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance.  In  response  to 
these  concerns,  a  number  of  speclflc  controls 
with  respect  to  the  tuition  payment  system 
were  adopted  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
abuse.  Additionally,  ample  discretionary  au- 
thority Is  granted  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  "necessary  to  Implement  and 
prevent  abuses  of  the  program  for  payment 
of  partial  tuition  assistance  allowances." 
There  are  also  a  number  of  Federal  criminal 
statutes  presently  In  existence  which  would 
be  applicable  to  any  person  or  institution 
which  acted  to  abuse  the  program. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that 
while  it  is  true  that  any  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  a  veteran  has  avail- 
able to  purchase  services  will  serve  as  a 
strong  economic  incentive  for  certain  schools 
to  seek  out  and  enroll  these  veterans,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  basic  problem  Is 
7iot  in  the  level  or  manner  of  payment  of 
Federal  funds.  Rather,  the  fimdamental 
problem  rests  either  with  the  quality  of  serv- 
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Ices  offered  or  with  deceptive  erroneous  or 
misleading  advertising,  sales,  or  enrollment 
practices.  In  the  first  instance,  lack  of  ef- 
fectiveness tn  the  basic  approval  process  to 
qualify  institutions  for  VA  payments  can 
result  in  Federal  expenditures  for  Inferior 
services.  An  example  would  be  vocational  ob- 
jective courses  which  do  not  qualify  the  vet- 
eran to  obtain  the  Job  for  which  he  trained. 
In  an  extensive  investigative  reporting  series 
concerning  the  vocational  school  industry, 
the  Boston  Globe's  Spotlight  Team  con- 
cluded, for  example,  that: 

[T)he  career-training  field  has  been  cor- 
nered by  a  profit  making  school  industry 
which  is  dominated  by  a  fast-buck  mentality 
that  sees  students  as  dollar  signs. 

This  highly  profitable,  publicly  subsidized 
market  has  exploded  in  the  past  five  yeexs 
spawning  a  plethora  of  \inscrupulous  corre- 
spondence and  resident  "career"  schools  that 
take  the  money  and  Ignore  the  student. 

.  .  .  [T]he  Spotlight  Team  .  .  .  found  the 
private  correspondence  and  resident  trade 
schools  surveyed  to  be  selling  expensive,  vir- 
tually worthless  courses. 

In  the  second  situation  Illustrating  the 
basic  opportunity  for  abuse,  institutions  or 
their  employees  which  utilize  advertising, 
sales,  or  enrollment  practices  making  oral  or 
written  claims  which  are  erroneous,  decep- 
tive, or  misleading — either  by  actual  state- 
ment, omission,  or  intimation — deny  the  vet- 
eran accurate,  useful  information  necessary 
for  him  to  compare  and  make  an  informed 
judgment  about  possible  enrollment  in  a 
course. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  National  Invitational 
Conference  on  Consumer  Protection  in  Post- 
Secondary  Education,  the  long  investigative 
series  on  vocational  schools  conducted  by 
the  Boston  Globe,  the  draft  report  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  Study  for  the  Office  of 
Education  entitled  '•Private  Accreditation 
and  Public  Eligibility,"  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Pile  No.  722-3149  cover- 
ing practices  and  performance  of  the  pro- 
prietary vocational  and  correspondence 
school  Industry  to  which  the  Committee  was 
granted  access,  all  chronicle  the  problems 
mentioned  and  confirm  the  foregoing 
analysis. 

The  Brookings  study,  like  the  1972  New- 
man Report  on  higher  education  which  pre- 
ceded It,  raised  important  questions  con- 
cerning the  reliance  upon  "accreditation"  as 
a  key  to  eligibility  for  public  funds.  The  pre- 
liminary draft  study  quotes  an  unidentified 
Federal  official  as  saying: 

Direct  and  indirect  Federal  financial  sup- 
port .  .  .  has  played  a  major  role  In  the 
growth  of  the  private  vocational  school  in- 
dustry with  only  the  most  minimal  safe- 
guards. .  .  Thus,  the  Government  Itself  has 
underwritten  the  development  of  school 
abuses  and  has  a  major  responsibility  to  en- 
sure that  the  abuses  of  the  Industry  are 
reformed. 

As  a  consequence,  the  reported  bill  clari- 
fies and  extends  VA  authority  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  avoiding  abuses.  Statu- 
tory authority  has  been  tightened  and  gener- 
ally made  applicable  to  schools  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  "accredited  or  non- 
accredited."  In  this  connection,  the  Com- 
mittee concurs  with  the  1970  testimony  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  proposed  guides  for 
private  vocational  and  home-study  schools, 
which  concluded: 

There  Is  a  need  for  guidelines  to  be  estab- 
lished which  would  control  the  content  and 
the  operation  of  the  courses  of  education 
which  are  offered  by  the  schools,  accredited 
and  non-accredited.  These  guidelines  should 
be  over  and  above  those  established  by  the 
National  Home  Study  Council  and  National 
Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools. 
Additionally,  the  reported  bill  clarifies  and 
strengthens  the  law  with  respect  to  the  Ad- 


ministrator's authority  to  disapprove  enroll- 
ment of  veterans  in  Institutions  which 
utilize  advertising,  sales,  or  enrollment  prac- 
tices which  are  erroneous,  deceptive,  or  mis- 
leading and  provides  for  greater  coordination 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
«  •  *  *  • 

Veterans'  training  by  correspondence 
As  part  of  its  continuing  legislative  over- 
sight activities,  the  Committee  requested  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  examine  the 
Implementation  and  operation  of  amend- 
ments to  the  title  38  provision  governing 
training  programs  by  correspondence  made 
in  1972  (Public  Law  92-540).  Those  amend- 
ments provided  for  full  disclosure  of  the 
obligations  of  both  the  Institution  and  the 
veteran  as  well  as  a  10-day  mandatory  cool- 
ing-off  period  following  which  there  must  be 
a  written  affirmation  by  the  veteran  before 
he  becomes  financially  obligated  In  any  way. 
Public  Law  92-540  also  required  correspond- 
ence schools  to  refund  tuition  to  veterans 
who  terminate  prior  to  course  completion 
on  a  lesson-completed  basis  rather  than 
time-elapsed  basis. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  examined  the  Imple- 
mentation of  these  provisions  at  eight  cor- 
respondence schools.  These  schools  (all  ac- 
credited by  the  National  Home  Study  Coun- 
cil) as  of  December  31,  1973,  had  a  combined 
veteran  enrollment  of  180,000  or  63  percent 
of  the  288.000  veterans  enrolled  in  corre- 
spondence training  nationwide  under  the 
GI  bUl.  In  addition  to  talking  with  school 
officials  and  examining  student  files,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  also  contacted  on  a 
random  selection  basis,  160  veterans  or  20 
from  each  school,  evenly  divided  between 
current  enrollees  and  veterans  who  had  dis- 
continued the  training  before  course  com- 
pletion. In  its  report  to  the  Committee,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  found  that  the 
schools  they  visited  were : 

.  .  .  generally  adhering  to  the  major  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  92-540.  For  the  most 
part  contracts  and  refund  policies  have  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
In  summary,  we  did  note  the  following: 
Certain  actions  by  the  schools  did  not  ap- 
pear to  fully  comply  with  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  the  law. 

The  VA  could  take  action  In  some  In- 
stances to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  law. 
There  Is  confusion  as  to  how  to  precisely 
compute  the  ten  day  period  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  enrollment. 

The  wording  on  the  VA  affirmation  forms 
seems  to  be  confusing. 

At  two  of  the  eight  schools,  veterans  had 
to  notify  the  schools  of  their  Intent  to  can- 
cel at  least  twice  before  refund  would  be 
made. 

At  one  school  collection  letters  were  sent 
to  the  veterans  indicating  the  refund  pro- 
vision would  be  canceled  unless  tuition  pay- 
ments were  made. 

13  percent  of  the  veterans  we  talked  to 
stated  they  were  not  aware  the  VA  would 
pay  for  only  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
course. 

20  percent  of  the  veterans  Indicated  they 
did  not  fully  understand  the  school's  refund 
policy. 

A  good  number  of  the  problems  Just  noted 
are,  according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  directly  connected  either  with  "un- 
clear wording  on  the  affirmation  form"  or  In 
the  "methods  of  delivery  of  affirmation  forms 
to  the  veterans."  The  official  affirmation  form 
developed  and  distributed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  as  follows : 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  enroll- 
ment agreement  that  I  entered  Into  with 
the  above  named  school  and  the  date  in- 
dicated in  Item  four.  I  hereby  affirm  such  en- 
rollment agreement  and  certify  under 
penalty  of  law  that  I  have  not  signed  this 
afflrtnatlon  until  after  the  expiration  of  10 


days  from  the  date  I  signed  the  aforesaid 
enrollment  agreement.  (VA  form  22-1999  C). 
Investigators  found  two  schools  used  exact 
copies  of  the  VA  form  while  the  other  six 
were  using  their  own  forms  (apparently  in 
contravention  of  VA  regulations).  In  Its 
report  to  the  Committee  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  observed: 

The  wording  of  both  the  VA  and  school 
designed  form  may  confuse  the  veteran. 
Neither  form  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
affirmation  is  to  allow  veterans  time  to  re- 
consider their  decision  to  enroll.  One-third 
of  the  veterans  were  contacted  who  remem- 
bered signing  affirmation  forms  told  us  they 
did  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

Thus,  In  order  to  clearly  effectuate  the  In- 
tent of  the  law  the  Committee  (based  upon 
the  Information  supplied  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office)  directs  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  rewrite  the  affirmation  form 
and  ensure  that  It  Is  utilized  by  all  cor- 
respondence schools  enrolling  eligible  veter- 
ans, wives,  or  widows.  The  affirmation  form 
should  clearly  reflect  the  Intent  of  the  law 
that  the  veteran  has  at  least  10  calendar  days 
after  signing  the  contract  to  reconsider  his 
decision  to  enroll  in  the  correspondence 
course,  and  further  that  the  veteran  Is  not 
financially  obligated  in  any  way  unless  he 
reaffirms  those  Intentions  following  the  10- 
day  "coollng-off"  period. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  should  also 
take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that  sales 
representatives  do  not  distribute  or  secure 
the  veteran's  reaffirmation  when  he  initially 
signs  the  enrollment  agreement  {or  shortly 
thereafter) .  The  affirmation  form  should  be 
executed  only  following  the  expiration  of 
the  ten-day  period. 

Additionally,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a 
significant  number  of  veterans  were  not 
aware  that  the  VA  paid  for  only  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  course  or  did  not  fully 
understand  the  schools'  refund  policy,  the 
Committee  also  strongly  believes  that  readily 
understandable  information  concerning  both 
of  these  matters  should  be  Included  on  the 
affirmation  form. 

The  Committee  is  particularly  disturbed 
by  the  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  which  Indicates  that  schools  were  slow 
In  making  refunds  to  those  who  terminated 
the  course  and  in  certain  circumstances 
would  not  make  a  refund  to  a  non-affirmed 
veteran  upon  the  receipt  of  the  first  notifi- 
cation to  cancel.  These  schools  required  at 
least  two  notices  to  cancel  and  if  the  vet- 
erans did  not  respond,  enrollment  was  can- 
celed but  no  refund  was  made.  Thus,  the 
committee  has  found  that  the  affirmation 
notice  should  clearly  Indicate  the  conditions 
under  which  refunds  are  made  and  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  take  neces- 
sary administrative  steps  to  ensure  that  all 
Institutions  promptly  refund  monies  within 
30  days  following  receipt  of  notification  to 
cancellation  or  nonafllrmatlon  by  the  veteran. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  and  Explana- 
tion OF  S.  2784,  AS  Reported 

•  «  •  •  • 

SECTION    204 

Clause  1  amends  section  1673(a)  (2)  to  ex- 
pand the  provisions  of  the  section  to  apply 
to  all  courses  with  a  vocational  objective  the 
existing  minimum  50-percent  placement  re- 
quirement. This  amendment  Is  consistent 
with  current  VA  authority  and  administra- 
tive practice  which  require.?,  as  a  condition 
of  initial  or  continued  approval  for  VA  pay- 
ment, that  a  substantial  number  of  voca- 
tional course  graduates  obtain  employment 
In  the  occupation  for  which  the  course 
trained  them.  A  "program  of  education"  is 
defined  in  section  1652(b)  as  a  course  of 
study  or  training  "which  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  to  fulfill  requirements 
for  the  attainment  of  a  predetermined  and 
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Identified  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective."  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits,  Pro- 
gram Guide  for  the  Implementation  of  Regu- 
lations under  title  38  states  in  pertinent  part 
that: 

Any  program  not  leading  to  a  high  school 
diploma,  a  college  degree,  or  a  postdoctoral 
certificate  from  an  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity must  lead  to  a  vocational  or  profes- 
sional objective.  A  vocational  or  professional 
objective  Is  a  recognized  occupation  that  is 
listed  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  or  one  that  is  subject  to  listing 
therein.  ...  A  vocational  school  course  may 
be  authorized  lor  an  occupational  objective 
If  graduates  of  the  course  generally  qualify 
for  employment  In  the  stated  job  objective. 
If  there  are  licensing  requirements  in  the 
State  for  the  occupation,  completion  of  the 
course  must  meet  the  requirements  for  tak- 
ing the  licensing  examination.  If  completion 
of  the  course  will  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  taking  the  licensing  examination,  the 
vocational  course  should  not  be  authorized 
as  a  program  of  education.  If  there  are  no 
licensing  requirements,  completion  of  the 
course  must  be  generally  recognized  by 
prospective  employers  as  qualifying  for  em- 
ployment in  the  State  occupation.  If  gradu- 
ates of  the  course  can  not  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  community  where  the  course  is 
given  because  they  are  not  considered  quail- 
fled,  the  vocational  course  should  not  be 
authorized  as  a  program  of  education. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  school 
offering  a  course  In  fact  fulfiUs  the  require- 
ment for  attainment  of  an  occupational  ob- 
jective, the  Veterans'  Administration  has  for 
a  number  of  years  Instructed  the  State 
approving  agencies  to  require  that  a  school 
demonstrate  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
Its  students  who  complete  the  course  has  in 
fact  obtained  employment  In  the  jobs  for 
which  the  course  trained  them.  Instructions 
covering  State  Approving  Agency  relmb\irse- 
ment  contract  for  fiscal  year  1975  Issued  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  March  27, 
1974  (DVB  CIRC  22-74-2)  state  for  example: 

8.  Program  of  Education — Vocational:  We 
continue  to  receive  complaints  from  veterans 
concerning  some  vocational  courses.  The 
complaints  generally  are  centered  around 
course  content,  quality  of  the  course,  the 
Instructional  materials,  and  the  fact  that 
completion  ol  the  course  Is  not  generally 
recognized  by  Industry  as  meeting  the  voca- 
tional requirements  for  the  occupation  for 
which  the  course  purports  to  train  the  vet- 
eran. The  State  Approving  Agency,  in  ap- 
proving a  course  or  in  reviewing  a  course 
already  approved,  should  be  certain  (a)  that 
the  curriculum  Is  adequate  to  accomplish 
the  training  objective  for  which  the  course 
Is  designed,  (b)  that  the  quality  of  the  In- 
structors assure  competent  and  complete 
training  for  the  vocational  objective,  and 
(c)  that  the  course  completion  by  Itself  Is 
generally  being  accepted  by  the  industry  for 
employment  purposes.  For  example,  courses 
may  have  as  their  stated  vocational  objec- 
tives. Insurance  adjuster,  motel -hotel  man- 
ager, or  computer  programmer.  A  course 
leading  to  any  one  of  these  objectives,  or  any 
other  vocational  objective,  should  not  be 
approved,  or  the  approval  continued  unless 
the  school  can  demonstrate  that  a  sub-^tan- 
tlal  number  of  Its  graduates  are  thereby  able 
to  obtain  employment  In  the  occupations  for 
which  trained  by  the  course. 

The  foregoing  has  been  a  longstanding 
concern  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and.  in  an  appearance  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  proposed  guidelines 
for  proprietary  vocational  home  study  schools 
in  1970,  VA  officials  testified  that: 

A  common  complaint  of  the  veterans  Is  that 
of  not  obtaining  a  job  upon  completion  of 
the  course.  They  claim  that  It  has  been  part 
of  the  salesman's  routine  to  promise  the  vet- 
eran that  the  school  would  find  him  employ- 


ment after  he  had  successfully  completed  the 
course.  .  .  . 

For  vocational  courses,  employment  oppor- 
tunities play  an  Important  role  In  a  student's 
decision  to  take  a  particular  course.  Students 
upon  completion  of  -a  course  In  most  In- 
stances are  under  the  Impression  that  they 
would  then  qualify  for  a  job  in  their  field 
of  training.  .  .  . 

The  continued  complaints  noted  by  the 
VA  in  Its  instructions  issued  ptirsuant  to  the 
Fiscal  Year  1975  State  Approving  Agency 
contracts  indicates  that  the  requirement  of 
substantial  placement  Is  not  In  fact  being 
met. 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  outstanding 
Investigative  series  concerning  proprietary 
vocational  Institutions  conducted  by  the 
Boston  Globe  found,  for  example,  that  the 
Massachusetts  State  Approving  Agency  was 
not  following  VA  requirements  concerning 
substantial  placement.  According  to  the 
Globe.- 

In  a  bulletin  to  all  Its  State  agents  in 
charge  of  approving  the  schools  to  train  vet- 
erans, the  VA  directed  the  institutions  show 
"substantial  placement"  of  its  graduates  in 
jobs  before  being  cleared. 

In  Massachusetts,  VA  Approval  Agent 
James  E.  Burke  said  he  "just  never  received 
the  bulletin"  and  approved  130  schools  with- 
out checking  for  substantial  placement. 

Veterans'  complaints  persisted  and  in  May 
1971,  the  VA  sent  State  agents  a  second  bul- 
letin, again  requiring  information  from  the 
schools  about  jobs  obtained.  Burke  got  this 
bulletin  and  "Immediately  Implemented  It  by 
requiring  50  percent  placement." 

Burke's  records  show,  however,  that  he 
misrepresented  the  VA  directive,  completely 
nvUllfying  Its  effect.  Instead  of  requiring  a 
school  to  show  that  half  of  its  entire  gradu- 
ating class  were  placed  in  related  jobs,  Burke 
only  asked  the  school  to  submit  the  names  of 
half  the  graduates  who  had  found  jobs.  This 
sometimes  meant  that  the  names  of  three 
placed  graduates  won  approval  for  a  school 
and,  even  then,  the  school's  word  was  taken 
on  faith. 

The  GZobe  further  found  that  claims  of 
high  job  placement  by  school  salesmen  for 
many  vocational  schools  were  at  considerable 
variance  with  the  actual  facts.  While  the 
GZobe  found  that  area  public  vocational 
schools  consistently  had  high  Job  placement 
ranging  from  62  percent  to  95  percent,  many 
profit-making  vocational  schools  had  very 
poor  placement  rates.  The  series  cited  a 
proprietary  school  offering  courses  which 
trained  dental  assistants  in  which  only  22 
percent  of  Its  students  had  found  jobs.  The 
Globe  also  quoted  a  knowledgeable  former 
employee  of  another  school  as  saying  that  a 
survey  by  a  proprietary  vocational  school 
found  that  70  percent  of  the  graduates  of 
the  school's  medical  and  dental  assistants 
courses  and  over  95  percent  of  its  broadcast- 
ing graduates  had  not  found  employment. 

This  contrasted  with  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity's dental  assistant  course  in  which  83 
percent  of  Its  students  received  employment 
as  dental  assistants.  Another  former  em- 
ployee of  a  computer  school  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  only  50  percent  of  the  school's  en- 
rolled students  graduated  and  of  its  graduates 
only  10  percent  had  gotten  "decent  Jobs." 
Again,  by  contrast,  a  public  regional  tech- 
nical school  In  the  same  area  revealed  that 
82  percent  of  the  students  who  enrolled  had 
completed  Its  data  processing  course  and 
that,  of  that  number,  95  percent  were  placed 
in  Jobs  for  which  they  were  trained. 

The  Committee  believes  that  reputable 
public  and  private  institutions  offering  voca- 
tional objective  programs  should  not  en- 
counter any  difficulties  with  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section.  Information  obtained 
from  the  fiscal  year  1972  annual  reports  of 
the  States  to  the  Office  of  Education  pur- 
suant to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  as  amended,  reveal  that  62.6  percent 


of  the  graduates  of  those  public  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools  utilizing  Fed- 
eral funds  under  that  1963  act  secured  full- 
time  employment  in  the  field  for  which  they 
were  trained.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
completion  rate  for  all  these  courses  exceed 
70  percent.  The  following  table  shows  place- 
ment percentages  for  such  public  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools  in  various 
specific  occupational  categories  grouped  by 
broader  generic  classifications: 

TABLE  14.-FISCAL  YEAR  1972  PLACEMENT  OF  STUDENTS 
COMPLETING  POST-SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1963,  AS  AMENDED 


Employed       Placement 
Occupations       Completions        full-time      percentage 


Agriculture 8,622 

Distributive  education.  26. 070 

Health 61.173 

Home  economics 8, 688 

Office 88,916 

Technical 40,990 

Trade  and  industry. . .  89, 641 

Total 327,100 


5,446 

63.2 

15,  891 

60.9 

44.998 

70.1 

4,752 

54.8 

53,625 

60.3 

23.  985 

58.5 

55,951 

62.4 

204,948 


62.6 


Similarly,  a  1972  In-depth  study  of  stu- 
dents In  the  Texas  Community  College  sys- 
tem enrolled  In  post-secondary  vocational 
education  conducted  by  the  Specialty  Ori- 
ented Student  Research  System  found  that 
75.3  percent  of  Its  graduates  were  employed 
In  training-related  jobs.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  of  the  survey  (which  was 
taken  7  months  following  completion  of 
training)  broken  down  by  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  : 

TABLE  15.-PERCENTAGE  OF  EMPLOYED  GRADUATES  OF 
TEXAS  PUBLIC  VOCATION  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN 
TRAINING-RELATED  JOBS,  1972 


Student 

Number 

Percentage 

Veterans 

Nonveterans 

288 

1,019 

69.5 
76.8 

ToUl 

1,247 

75.3 

The  new  provision  in  the  reported  bill 
would  thus  require  evidence  that  at  least  half 
of  the  veterans  completing  the  course  within 
the  most  recent  two-year  period  were  In  fact 
employed  In  a  specific  occupational  category 
for  which  the  course  was  designed  to  provide 
training.  Obviously,  a  course  which  purports 
to  train  veterans  to  become  operators  of 
large  earthmovlng  equipment  with  high  pay- 
ing salaries  will  not  fulfill  this  requirement  If 
a  graduate  obtains  employmept  at  a  much 
lower  salary  in  which  the  only  earthmovlng 
equipment  he  utilizes  is  a  hand  shovel  as  a 
manual  laborer.  To  cite  other  examples,  there 
are  large  differences  In  specific  occupational 
categories  (as  well  as  In  salaries*  tsetween 
"computer  programmers"  and  "key  punch 
operators,"  between  large  dlesel  semitruck 
operators  and  local  delivery  men.  As  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Veterans'  Benefits  Pro- 
gram Guide  currently  directs: 

School  officials,  applicants,  and  Job  estab- 
lishment officials  sometimes  state  the  occupa- 
tional objective  at  a  higher  level  than  it  Is 
possible  for  the  trainee  to  reach  as  a  result 
of  completing  the  program.  A  Certificate  of 
Eligibility  should  not  be  Issued  for  an  ob- 
jective unless  the  program  outlined  will 
qualify  the  eligible  veteran  or  person  for  em- 
ployment In  the  occupation  without  addi- 
tional training. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Liaison  Rep- 
resentative and  the  State  approving  agency 
officials  should  assist  schools  and  establish- 
ments in  Identifying  the  appropriate  voca- 
tional objective  for  each  approved  program. 
When  a  program  does  not  provide  sufficient 
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trainii.g  to  qualify  a  person  for  a  skilled 
Journeyman  job.  It  may  be  that  a  lower  level 
job  can  be  established  as  the  objective.  An 
example  would  be  "Electrician  Helper,  DOT 
Code  829.887"  for  a  lower  level  course  and 
•  Electrician  DOT  Code  824.281"  for  a  higher 
level  course. 

Thus,  it  is  Intended  that  the  amendment 
in  the  reported  bill  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion should  accomplish  two  results.  First,  to 
ensure  that  the  school  would  be  approved 
only  If  it  could  demonstrate  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  Its  graduates  have  In  fact  obtained 
employment  for  the  specific  vocation  for 
which  the  course  had  trained  them.  Second  is 
to  ensure  that  the  Institution  accurately 
states  to  the  prospective  veteran  enrollee 
what  In  fact  Is  the  actual  and  reasonably 
anticipated  vocational  objective  of  the 
course. 

The  Committee  also  wishes  to  emphasize 
that,  as  a  supplement  to  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section,  the  VA  should  continue 
to  exercise  its  general  authority  to  ensure 
that  any  course  offered  qualifies  as  a  "pro- 
gram of  education"  under  section  1652(b). 
To  do  so,  the  course  must  be  generally  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  to  fulfill  requirements 
for  the  attainment  of  a  vocational  objective. 
To  be  "generally  accepted,"  a  course  mtist 
be  recognized  by  government  or  Indxistry  as 
providing  the  quality  and  quantity  of  train- 
ing to  furnish  the  skills  needed  to  perform 
the  Job,  and  the  course  must  be  a  proven 
means  of  acquiring  such  skUls.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  customary  method  of  training  In 
a  geographical  area  for  a  particular  job  Is 
by  apprenticeship,  a  school's  course  purport- 
ing to  lead  to  the  same  objective  may  not  be 
considered  as  "generally  accepted"  unless 
there  Is  clear  evidence  that  the  course  defi- 
nitely qualifies  the  trainee  for  a  specific 
occupation. 

If  training  for  a  particular  Job  is  cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  the  employer  and  little 
or  no  weight  is  given  school  training  for 
such  job  by  employers  in  the  industry,  such 
a  school  course  may  not  be  considered  as 
"generally  accepted." 

If  a  Job  requires  a  license,  the  course  must 
satisfy  all  of  the  educational  requirements 
for  licensure  before  It  may  be  considered 
"generally  accepted."  If  licensure  Is  by  ex- 
amination, the  course  must  have  any  ap- 
proval required  for  the  examination.  For 
example,  the  only  school  courses  that  quali- 
fy an  Individual  to  take  an  aircraft  me- 
chanic license  examination  are  those  certifi- 
cated by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. A  noncertlflcated  course  may  not  be 
considered  as  "generally  accepted"  under 
section  1652(b). 

Any  prerequisite  to  obtaining  the  Job 
other  than  the  training  itself  must  be  a 
prerequisite  to  or  part  of  taking  the  course. 
For  example,  If  employers  customarily  re- 
quire a  high  school  diploma  for  a  particular 
Job.  any  course  purporting  to  train  for  that 
Job  must  Include  a  high  school  diploma  as 
an  entrance  requirement. 

A  course  must  fulfill  requirements  for  the 
attainment  of  the  objective.  This  means 
that  it  must  fulfill  all  requirements.  The 
course  must  be  complete  and  must  provide 
all  of  the  training  needed,  so  that  a  gradu- 
ate will  be  qualified  to  perform  the  Job  tar 
which  he  Is  trained.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
a  Job  requires  little  or  no  training,  a  course 
leading  to  that  job  objective  Is  not  "gen- 
erally accepted"  as  necessary. 

Additionally,  the  VA  should  ensure  that 
the  State  Approving  Agency  actually  do  de- 
termine that  a  course  Is  In  fact  generally 
accepted  as  necessary  by  prospective  em- 
plovers.  Employers  should  be  asked  speclfl- 
cally  what  weight.  If  any,  they  would  give 
the  course  In  considering  an  application  for 
employment. 

Clause  2  would  amend  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  1673  fa)  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  approve  the  enrollment  of 
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an  eligible  veteran  In  any  course  if  he  finds 
the  advertising  for  the  course  contains  sig- 
nificant avocational  or  recreational  themes. 
Section  1673(a)  (3)  currently  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator not  to  approve  for  VA  payment 
the  eru-oUment  of  veterans  in  "any  type  of 
course  which  the  Administrator  finds  to  be 
avocational  or  recreational  In  character"  with 
certain  exceptions  if  the  eligible  individual 
can  submit  Justification  that  the  course  will 
be  of  "bona  fide  use  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
present  or  contemplated  business  or  occupa- 
tion." Among  the  courses  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  currently  "presumes"  to  be 
avocational  or  recreational  in  character  are 
any  photography  or  entertainment  course, 
any  music  course.  Instrumental  or  vocal  pub- 
lic speaking  courses,  and  courses  In  dancing 
or  sports  or  athletics  (such  as  horseback 
riding,  swimming,  fishing,  skiing,  golf,  base- 
ball, tennis,  bowling,  sports  officiating  or 
other  sport  or  athletic  courses). 

Given  the  foregoing,  the  Conunlttee  has 
been  quite  concerned  about  the  recent  pro- 
liferation  of   extensive   two-page   color   ad- 
vertisements In  national  magazines  by  in- 
stitutions seeking  to  enroll  veterans  which 
stress   recreational    or    avocational    themes. 
Certain  correspondence  schools    (accredited 
by  the  National  Home  Study  Council)   en- 
rolling eligible  veterans  advertise  "home  en- 
tertainment electronic"  systems  courses  in 
which  veterans  are  told,  among  other  things, 
that  "you'll  be  dynamite"  and  "do  it  for  fun." 
In  order  to  gain  approval  by  a  State  Ap- 
proving Agency  and  to  avoid  the  statutory 
prohibition    of    section     1673(a)(3),    these 
correspondence  courses  assert  they  are  de- 
signed to  eqvUp  the  veteran  with  a  particular 
vocational  skill  In  order  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood, such  as  a  TV  repairman,  for  example. 
While  the  courses  offered  may.  In  fact,  fur- 
nish the  skills  needed  to  obtain  that  voca- 
tional objective  (although  completion  rates 
are  distressingly  low  and  there  is  little  avail- 
able specific  information  as  to  the  subse- 
quent employment  history  of  its  students) 
the  advertising  for  these  courses  Is  often  at 
variance  with  its  stated  intent.  These  ad- 
vertisements suggest  in  a  variety  of  subtle 
and  not  so  subtle  ways  that  enrollment  in 
the    course    (which    typically    costs    about 
$1,500),   will  enable   the   veteran  to  obtain 
valuable  merchandise  such  as  a  25-inch  color 
television  set  which  the  veteran  can  assemble 
in  his  spare  leisure  time,  and  which  Is  prin- 
cipally to  be  paid  for  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  the  advertising  will 
often  typically  note  that  the  veteran  can  ac- 
quire skills  that  wUl  enable  him  to  repair  his 
personal  electronic  equipment  or  will  pre- 
sent an  "opportunity"  to  obtain  part-time 
(i.e.  avocational)  Income. 

Of  course,  the  Committee  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  there  Is  nothing  intrinsically 
wrong  with  avocational  or  recreational 
objectives.  But,  If  that  is  an  Intended  pur- 
pose of  the  course,  then  it  is  clear  that  pay- 
ment by  the  Veterans'  Adnalnlstratlon  to 
enrolled  veterans  is  not  authorized  under 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  It  Is  further 
evident  to  the  Committee  that  even  if  the 
course  is  not  avocational  or  recreational  in 
character  the  Administrator  should  not 
approve  enrollment  of  veterans  in  the  course 
if  the  advertising  or  enrollment  practices 
contain  significant  avocational  or  recrea- 
tional themes.  In  those  cases,  either  the 
advertising  is  misleading,  deceptive,  or 
erroneous  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  course 
offered  or  it  accurately  reflects  the  avoca- 
tional or  recreational  character  and  Intent 
of  the  course.  In  either  even,  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  would  be  at  variance  with  the  Intent 
and  purpose  of  this  program. 

The   Veterans'    Administration   Is   unable 

to   estimate    the    prospective    savings    that 

would   result   If   this   provision   Is   enacted. 

Clause  3  would  amend  section  1673(d)  to 

extend  to  accredited  courses  the  statutory 


prohibition  in  certain  circumstances  against 
VA  approval  of  enrollment  of  eligible  vet- 
erans m  nonaccredlted  courses  not  leading 
to  standard  college  degrees.  Currently,  sub- 
section (d)  directs  the  Administrator  not  to 
approve  the  enrollment  of  any  veteran  (not 
already  enrolled)  in  any  nonaccredlted 
course  below  college  level  offered  by  a  pro- 
prietary profit  or  proprietary  nonprofit 
educational  Institution  where  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  eligible  students  are  wholly 
or  partially  subsidized  by  the  VA  or  the 
institution. 

This  section,  which  was  first  enacted  by 
Congress  when  it  authorized  the  Korean 
Conflict  GI  Educational  Assistance  Program 
in  1952  under  Public  Law  82-550,  was  an 
outgrowth  of  recommendations  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Educational 
Training  and  Loan  Guarantee  Programs 
Under  the  GI  Bill  which  Issued  Its  report 
In  February  1952.  The  House  Select  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  Honorable  Olln  E.  Tea- 
gue,  looked  extensively  Into  the  abuses  and 
problems  which  plagued  the  World  War  n 
GI  bill  program  In  concluding  that  "a  new 
act  should  be  written  extending  educational 
benefits  to  veterans  who  served  during  the 
Koeran  confilct."  It  recommended  In  part 
that: 

4.  Enrollment  of  veterans  In  institutional 
training  should  be  limited  to  courses  offered 
by  public  schools  and  coUeges,  or  to  courses 
m  private  schools  which  have  been  In  suc- 
cessful operation  for  at  least  one  year  and 
which  maintain  an  enrollment  of  at  least  26 
percent  nonveteran  students. 

The  result  of  this  reconmiendatlon  was  the 
enactment  of  section  1673(d).  Reviewing  the 
legislative  history  and  intent  of  this  section. 
It  is  evident  to  the  Committee  that  Congress 
was  concerned  about  schools  which  developed 
courses  specifically  designed  for  veterans  with 
available  Federal  monies  to  purchase  such 
courses.  At  the  time  that  section  v/as  enacted 
the  veterans  educational  assistance  program 
was,  of  course,  the  prime  (if  not  sole)  source 
of  Federal  funds  that  could  be  utilized  by 
students  who  enrolled  in  such  courses.  The 
ready  availability  of  these  funds  obviously 
served  as  a  strong  Incentive  to  some  schools 
to  enroll  eligible  veterans.  The  requirement 
of  a  minimum  enrollment  of  students  not 
wholly  or  partially  subsidized  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  was  a  way  of  protecting 
veterans  and  allowing  the  free  market  mecha- 
nism to  operate.  That  is,  the  price  of  the 
course  was  also  required  to  respond  to  the 
general  demands  of  the  open  market  as  well 
as  to  those  with  available  Federal  monies  to 
spend.  A  minimal  number  of  nonveterans 
were  required  to  find  the  course  worthwhile 
and  valuable  or  the  payment  of  VA  funds  to 
veterans  who  enrolled  would  not  be  author- 
ized. As  originally  enacted  In  1962,  the  85-15 
rule  applied  only  to  "nonaccredlted"  courses 
not  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  use  of  "non- 
accredlted" reflected  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  few.  If  any,  proprietary  below  college 
level  courses  were  accredited.  The  subsequent 
proliferation  of  accrediting  agencies,  such  as 
the  National  Home  Study  Council  (NHSC), 
the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Tech- 
nical Schools  (NATTS),  and  the  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  (AICS— 
formerly  the  Association  of  Business 
Schools) ,  which  have  granted  accreditation  to 
the  majority  of  proprietary  below-college- 
level  schools  whose  courses  are  approved  for 
the  enrollment  of  veterans,  has  effectively 
removed  almost  all  schools  from  the  purview 
of  section  1673(d).  For  example.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  vast  majority  of  all  veterans 
enrolled  in  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree  offered  by  proprietary  Institu- 
tions are  enrolled  in  "accredited"  courses. 

The  amendment  made  by  clause  (3)  of 
this  section  to  Include  accredited  as  well  as 
nonaccredlted  schools  will  once  again  allow 
the  Intent  of  this  section — which  the  Com- 
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mittee  approves — to  be  realized  for  more  than 
Just  a  small  minority  of  the  schools  whose 
courses  are  approved  for  veteran  enrollment. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  problems  and  abuses  encountered 
under  the  current  program  are  generally  as 
prevalent  among  accredited  as  nonaccredlted 
courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  college  de- 
gree which  are  offered  by  proprietary  insti- 
tutions. 

Courses  offered  under  subchapter  rv  for 
the  educatlorLally  disadvantaged  and  under 
subchapter  VI  for  PREP  are  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  revised  section  since 
by  their  very  nature  they  are,  pursuant  to 
congressional  direction,  designed  for  enroll- 
ment of  veterans  and  other  eligible  persons 
under  this  title. 

As  originally  Introduced  In  S.  2784,  the 
amendment  would  have  Included  In  addition 
to  counting  veterans  and  other  eligible  per- 
sons subsidized  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  computing  the  85-percent  total,  those 
students  enrolled  In  the  same  course  whose 
educational  charges  are  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  un- 
der provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended. 

While  the  Committee  believes  that  the  in- 
clusion of  other  students  receiving  Federal 
assistance  Is  consistent  with  the  general  In- 
tent of  this  section  as  previously  discussed. 
It  believes  further  study  of  the  full  impact 
of  such  a  revision  is  called  for  prior  to  further 
action  on  such  an  amendment.  Accordingly 
the  Committee  expects  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  explore  Jointly  with  the  Office  of 
Education  In  some  detail  the  lull  impact 
and  ramifications  of  this  proposal  or  some 
modification  thereof. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  Informed 
the  Committee  that  it  Is  unable  to  estimate 
the  cost  impact  of  section  204  because  It  does 
not  currently  have  any  Information  as  to 
veteran  enrollment  in  accredited  courses 
which  may  exceed  85  percent  of  the  total 
course  enrollment.  Accordingly,  the  Commit- 
tee is  unable  to  estimate  the  prospective  sav- 
ings that  would  result  if  this  provision  Is  en- 
acted. 

•  •  •  •  « 

SECTION   215 

Clause  2  adds  a  new  section  1795  entitled 
"Limitations  on  certain  advertising,  sales, 
and  enrollment  practices"  which  clarifies  and 
expands  current  VA  authority.  Existing  law 
contained  In  section  177e(c)(10)  provides 
that  a  nonaccredlted  course  offered  by  an  In- 
stitution may  be  approved  for  the  enrollment 
of  veterans  only  If  the  appropriate  State  Ap- 
proving Agency  has  "found  upon  Investiga- 
tion" that: 

(10)  The  Institution  does  not  utilize  ad- 
vertising of  any  type  which  Is  erroneous  or 
misleading,  either  by  actual  statement,  omis- 
sion, or  intimation.  The  Institution  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  met  this  requirement 
until  the  State  Approving  Agency  (A)  has 
ascertained  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion whether  the  Commission  has  Issued  an 
order  to  the  institution  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  act  or  practice,  and  (B)  has,  if  such 
an  order  has  been  Issued,  given  due  weight 
to  that  fact. 

The  amendment  made  by  clause  (2)  would 
direct  the  Administrator  not  to  approve  for 
VA  payment,  the  enrollment  of  any  veterans 
under  chapter  34  or  eligible  person.^  under 
chapter  35  In  a  course  offered  by  any  Institu- 
tion (accredited  or  nonaccredlted)  if  It  uti- 
lizes erroneous,  misleading,  or  deceptive  ad- 
vertising, sales,  or  enrollment  practices. 

The  concern  over  advertising,  sales,  and  en- 
rollment practices  of  various  Institutions 
where  courses  are  approved  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  veterans  has  been  a  continuing  one 
and  has  grown  more  widespread  In  recent 
years.  The  Veterans'  Administration  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


in  1970  noted  that  it  was  "particularly  perti- 
nent to  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration"  to  "assure  that  the 
prospective  student  will  not  be  deceived  or 
otherwise  deprived  of  vital  Information  when 
choosing  a  course.  .  .  ."  The  Committee  re- 
ceived testimony  In  1972  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  outlining  a  number  of  "vari- 
ous questionable  sales  tactics  or  false  claims." 
Amendments  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Committee  and  enacted  Into  Public  Law  92- 
540  provided  for  a  mandatory  10-day  "cool- 
ing-off"  period  for  prospective  veteran  en- 
rollees  in  correspondence  courses  to  enable 
the  veteran  a  period  of  time  absent  any 
"high  pressure"  sales  tactics  to  decide,  after 
adequate  reflection  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  whether 
he  in  fact  still  desired  to  pursue  that  course 
of  study.  In  addition,  amendments  in  the 
1972  act  provided  that  the  enrollment  agree- 
ment shall  "fully  disclose"  the  obligations  of 
the  school  and  the  veteran  and  that  it  shall 
"prominently  display  the  provisions  for  af- 
firmance termination,  refunds,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  payment  of  the  allow- 
ance is  made.  .  .  ." 

In  hearings  this  year,  consideration  of  a 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  (adopted 
In  the  reported  bill)  focused  Committee  at- 
tention on  ways  to  avoid  or  reduce  possible 
abuses.  In  this  connection.  Chairman  Hartke 
directed  a  lengthy  U-page  letter  en  March  25, 
1974,  to  the  Administrator  requesting  de- 
tailed Information  on  the  administration  of 
VA  benefits  and  on  the  course  approval /dis- 
approval process.  The  voluminous  answer 
which  was  prepared  by  all  VA  Regional  offices 
has  proved  helpful  to  the  Committee  In  con- 
sideration of,  and  adoption  of  various  amend- 
ments. The  Committee  was  also  granted  ac- 
cess by  the  FTC  to  information  and  material 
contained  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
File  No.  722-3149  which  bears  on  the  prac- 
tices and  performance  of  the  proprietary 
vocational  correspondence  school  Industry. 
Finally,  the  Investigative  series  on  vocational 
schools  which  appeared  In  the  Boston  Globe 
has  also  proved  helpful  In  documenting  prob- 
lems which  are  confronted  by  veterans  utiliz- 
ing their  GI  bUl  benefits. 

As  a  result,  the  Committee  has  concluded 
that  amendments  to  clarify  and  expand  the 
law  concerning  the  limitations  on  certain 
advertising,  sales,  ad  enrollment  practices  are 
necessary  and  appropriate.  The  Committee 
wishes  to  make  clear  that  these  provisions 
apply  to  all  schools,  private  or  public,  ac- 
credited or  nonaccredlted.  Reputable  Institu- 
tions should  welcome  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section,  since  these  amendments  are 
designed  to  protect  veterans  against  enroll- 
ment In  Just  those  schools  engaging  In  Im- 
proper practices.  The  business  standards  of 
the  National  Homes  Study  Council  for  ex- 
ample, provide  In  pertinent  part: 

An  advertisement  or  piece  of  promotional 
literature  used  by  an  accredited  school  must 
be  completely  truthful  and  must  be  pre- 
pared and  presented  with  dignity  and  In 
such  a  manner  to  avoid  leaving  any  false, 
misleading,  or  exaggerated  Impressions  with 
respect  to  the  school.  Its  personnel,  Its 
courses  and  services,  or  the  occupational  op- 
portunities for  Its  graduates. 

In  a  paper  submitted  to  the  National  In- 
vitational Conference  on  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Postsecondary  Education  In  Den- 
ver, Colorado  on  March  18,  1972,  entitled 
"Suggested  Advertising  and  Guidelines  for 
Educational  Institutions",  William  H.  God- 
dard,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 
(NATTS),  suggested  the  following  as  a  basic 
advertising  policy  for  educational  institu- 
tions: 

In  the  solicitation  of  students,  a  school 
should  not  directly  or  by  implication,  mis- 
represent the  services  It  renders.  All  adver- 
tisements and  promotional  literature  used 


should  be  truthful,  Informative  and  con- 
structive and  avoid  conveying  any  false,  mis- 
leading or  exaggerated  Impressions  with  re- 
spect to  the  school,  its  personnel.  Its  courses 
and  services  or  the  occupational  opportuni- 
ties for  Its  graduates.  The  true  purpose  and 
nature  of  a  school's  offerings  should  be  evi- 
dent In  all  advertising.  Every  advertisement 
should  constitute  to  the  reader  a  clear  state- 
ment of  a  bona  fide  offer  or  announcement 
made  in  good  faith.  It  should  be  written  to  its 
anticipated  readership,  normally  persons  un- 
sophisticated in  the  traditional  word  usage 
of  the  education  Industry.  Therefore,  words 
and  emphases  must  be  truthful  and  selected 
with  extreme  care. 

All  advertising  should  forthrlghtly  disclose 
the  purpose  of  the  advertising — that  educa- 
tion or  training,  not  a  Job,  is  offered,  and  that 
the  advertiser  is  a  school.  If  training  for  em- 
ployment Is  advertised,  the  name  and  nature 
of  the  occupation  for  which  the  training  1b 
offered,  as  well  as  current  and  anticipated 
conditions  and  opportunities  at  the  school' 
and  In  occupational  areas,  may  not  be  ob- 
scured or  exaggerated. 

Goddard  also  noted  that : 

Clarity  is  an  Important  element  of  school 
advertising.  Advertising  should  be  directly 
relevant  to  student  solicitation  and  is  to  be 
written  to  Its  anticipated  readership,  normal 
persons,  unsophisticated  In  the  traditional 
language  used  in  education.  Therefore  words 
must  be  selected  with  extreme  care.  Advertis- 
ing claims  that  might  be  construed  as  lit- 
erally true,  must  be  literally  true.  If  there  is 
doubt,  the  burden  will  be  on  the  advertiser  to 
document  the  claim  and  prove  the  point. 
Schools  should  avoid  the  use  of  sensitive 
words  that  might  mislead,  confuse,  offend,  or 
which  might  be  subject  to  easy  misunder- 
standing or  considered  to  have  a  double 
meaning. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  amend- 
ments adopted  In  the  reported  bill  are  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  the  foregoing,  A  more 
detailed  discussion  of  new  section  1795,  as 
added  by  claxise  (2)  of  section  215,  follows: 
1 1795.  Limitations  on  certain  advertising, 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices 

Subsection  (a).  This  subsection  provides 
that  advertisers  shall  not  approve  the  en- 
rollment of  any  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
wife,  widow,  or  child  In  any  course  offered  by 
an  Institution  If  that  Institution  utilizes 
advertising,  sales,  or  enrollment  practices  of 
any  type  which  are  erroneous,  deceptive,  or 
misleading,  either  by  actual  statement,  omis- 
sion, or  Intimation.  It  would  not  be  produc- 
tive, nor  possible  to  catalogue  all  the  possible 
violations  that  could  occur  under  the  section 
and  the  deceptive  practices  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past. 

The  Committee  is  ptu^lcularly  concerned, 
however,  about  a  number  of  matters  which 
bear  further  discussion.  One  Involves  the 
misrepresentation  of  the  nature  and  qu^illty 
of  the  training  or  facility  or  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  instructors.  In  this  category 
fall  claims  al:out  the  size  or  experience  of 
the  school.  Its  affiliation  with  well  known 
companies  or  training  programs,  the  avail- 
ability of  expert  Instructors  or  guest  lec- 
turers, the  size  of  Its  teaching  faculty,  and 
the  source  and  quality  of  its  instructional 
materials.  Deceptive  practices  may  occur 
when  a  school  indicates  that  the  objectives 
of  its  course  are  one  thing  when  In  fact  those 
graduates  of  the  school  who  get  Jobs  may 
get  jobs  that  are  less  prestigious  with  less 
salary  and  with  less  chance  for  ultimate  ad- 
vancement than  the  Job  for  which  they 
thought  they  were  training.  Such  problems 
are  not  uncommon.  In  respyonse  to  Chairman 
Hartke's  March  25  letter  on  the  administra- 
tion of  GI  bill  benefits,  one  VA  regional  office 
reported  disapproving — until  the  terminol- 
ogy was  dropped — a  course  which  was  Inad- 
vertently advertised  as  a  "Journeyman  Elec- 
trician" course.  In  fact  such  objective  could 
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not  be  obtained  without  on-tbe-]ob  experi- 
ence after  completion  of  the  course.  Tbe 
Committee  agrees  with  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools  who  has  suggested  that: 

Impressions  and  objectives  as  read  in  ad- 
vertising must  be  consistent  with  the  schools 
stated  objectives  as  based  on  the  reasonably 
expected  attainment  of  typical  graduates. .  .  . 
Catalogues  and  other  brochures  published  by 
the  school  should  clearly  disclose,  in  advance 
of  enrollment,  normal  and  traditional  limi- 
tations and  restrictions,  if  any,  on  admis- 
■^•lons  and  employment  opportunities,  such  as 
medical  requirements,  licensing.  Internship, 
apprenticeship,  union  age,  education,  exami- 
nation and  experience  requirements. 

A  second  Committee  concern  is  about  mis- 
representation of  the  availability  of  place- 
ment services  and  employment  opportunities. 
As  part  of  Its  analysis  of  a  comprehensive  vo- 
cational school  questionnaire,  the  Chicago 
regional  office  of  the  Federal  Conunlssion 
foiuid  that  earnings  and  "opportunity"  ad- 
vertisements were  present  in  all  74  types  of 
vocations  surveyed.  In  this  connection,  a 
recent  internal  staff  memorandum  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  concerning  trade 
regulation  rules  for  the  proprietary  and 
home-study  school  Industry,  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations: 

Vulnerability  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  de- 
finitive career  goal  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  is  often  unemployed  or 
unable  to  find  acceptable  employment  and 
not  sufficiently  knowledgeable  to  assess  the 
present  and  future  job  market  for  a  partic- 
ular skill.  As  a  result,  he  often  relies  solely 
on  the  statements  of  the  proprietary  school 
Itself;  statements  that  tell  him  that  the  par- 
ticular vocational  field  Is  an  "expanding  In- 
dustry" or  has  a  "big  Job  demand".  However, 
these  statements  are  either  misrepresenta- 
tions or  gross  Inflations  of  the  school's  abil- 
ity to  place  its  students. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  few  exceptions,  the  proprietary 
schools'  advertising  campaigns  create  the  im- 
pression that:  (1)  employment  demand  or 
particular  earnings  levels  exist  for  trained  or 
skilled  persons;  (2)  consumers  who  enroll 
will  be  qualified  for  the  indicated  Job  or  sal- 
ary upon  completion  of  the  course;  and  (3) 
completion  of  the  course  will  enable  the  typi- 
cal consvimer  to  get  the  Job  or  earn  the  sal- 
ary. These  advertisements  are  particularly 
troublesome  because  they  surround  their 
claims  with  an  aura  of  authority.  Consumers 
are  confronted  with  trade  names  which  er- 
roneously imply  employment  connections 
with  large  employers.  Testimonials  from 
former  students  are  used  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  typical  students  obtain  Jobs  or 
high  earnings 

This  form  of  advertising  is  not  only  de- 
ceptive in  many  cases  but  is  unfair  as  well. 
Under  the  Pfizer  doctrine  {Pfizer,  Itic.,  81 
PTC  23  (July  11,  1972)  ],  an  advertising  claim 
Is  "unfair"  if  the  advertiser  has  no  reason- 
able basis  for  his  claims  at  the  time  of  their 
publication.  An  unfair  ad,  whether  or  not  it 
proves  to  be  false,  can  be  enjoined  because 
the  injury  to  consvmaers  would  be  great  if 
the  ad  were  false,  [see  H.  W.  Kirchner,  63 
FTC  1282  (1963);  National  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration, Docket  No.  8803,  aff'd  2nd  Clr., 
Docket  No.  73-1764  (March  8.  1974)]. 

As  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 
has  also  noted : 

An  affirmative  claim  should  not  be  used 
unless  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  making 
such  a  claim.  Advertising  claims  are  to  be 
used  only  when  they  are  supported  by  pre- 
viously documented  factual  data  or  research 
that  are  available  on  the  school  premises  for 
review  by  interested  persons.  A  relatively  in- 
significant number  of  cases  should  not  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  advertising  claims.  The  in- 
cidental achievements  of  a  few  persons,  while 
perhaps  providing  an  aura  of  great  promise. 


are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  embelllsbments 
in  advertising. 

Finally,  the  Committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size that  advertisements,  sales,  or  enroll- 
ment practices  can  be  erroneous,  deceptive, 
or  mldleadlng  by  omission  as  well  as  by  the 
actual  statement  or  Intimation.  Such  omis- 
sions might  well  include  the  failure  to  dis- 
close to  the  veteran  any  other  material  facts 
concerning  the  school  and  program  of  in- 
struction or  course  which  are  reasonably 
likely  to  affect  the  decision  of  the  veteran  to 
enroll  therein.  Again,  as  William  Ooddard 
has  noted: 

A  prospective  student  Is  entitled  to  suffi- 
cient data  to  make  an  Informed  decision  on 
training  opportunities  In  institutions.  A 
school  is  therefore  obligated  to  provide  suf- 
ficiently detailed  data  in  advance  of  enroll- 
ment to  enable  prospective  students  to 
clearly  understand  their  opportunities,  limi- 
tations and  obligations.  .  ." .  Although  It  is 
recognized  that  advertising  space  limitations 
might  restrict  desirable  explanations,  the 
text  should  avoid  abbreviated  claims  that 
might  tend  to  be  easily  misunderstood.  If 
an  Item  is  considered  important  enough  to 
be  included  In  advertising,  it  should  be  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  clearly  understandable 
to  anticipated  readers.  A  school  may  not 
claim  space  limitations  as  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  limited  disclosure  that  could  tend 
to  obscure,  conceal,  mislead,  omit,  deceive, 
confuse,  distract  or  otherwise  contrive  to 
create  substantial  misunderstanding  or 
criticism. 

Subsection  (b).  This  subsection  provides 
that  the  Administrator,  in  carrying  out  in- 
vestigations and  making  determinations 
under  subsection  (a),  shall  utUlze,  where 
appropriate,  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (consistent  with 
Its  available  resources)  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  authority  of  present 
section  1794.  The  preliminary  findings  and 
results  of  any  investigation  of  any  case  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  discre- 
tion accepts  Is  to  be  referred  back  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  appropriate  action  by  him 
within  90  days  after  such  referral.  This  sub- 
section Is  not  intended  to  supplant  but  only 
to  supplement  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Administrator  under  title  38.  It 
is  Intended  to  provide  a  more  formal  struc- 
ture and  framework  to  existing  authority  In 
order,  hopefully,  to  promote  a  greater  co- 
ordination of  activities  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  VA  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  than  currently  exists.  In 
this  connection,  the  Committee  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  continued  reluctance  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  Include  in 
its  packet  of  materials  on  educational  bene- 
fits, which  it  mails  to  recently  discharged 
veterans,  the  FTC  Buyers  Guide  No.  11,  en- 
titled "The  Pocket  Guide  to  Choosing  a  Vo- 
cational School",  as  suggested  by  Chairman 
Hartke  in  a  letter  to  the  Administrator  dated 
September  26,  1973.  The  Committee  strongly 
urges  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  re- 
assess its  position  on  this  matter. 

The  Committee  further  believes  that  great- 
er coordination  and  information  interchange 
should  occur  at  both  the  Central  Office  and 
Regional  Office  levels  between  the  VA  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  comparatively 
minor  problems,  such  as  Improper  use  of  the 
term  "VA  Approved,"  would  be  referred  to 
or  accepted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Such  cases  are  routinely  resolved  expedi- 
tiously at  the  VA  regional  office  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  cases  involving  situations  with 
large,  or  potentially  large,  VA  enrollments 
(with  resulting  large  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars)  would  be  appropriate  cases 
for  referral.  Similarly,  unique  questions  con- 
cerning specific  advertising  sales  or  enroll- 
ment practices  which  may  or  may  not  be 
widely  utilized  by  other  institutions  where 


courses  are  approved  for  VA  payment  could 
also  be  properly  referred. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  Is  Intended  to 
diminish  or  relieve  the  Administrator  of  any 
authority  or  responsibilities  he  may  other- 
wise have  under  this  section  or  elsewhere 
under  title  38. 

Subsection  (c).  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  treat  as  "conclusive  evidence" 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  whenever 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  entered 
any  final  order  (excluding  consent  orders) 
entered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  an  adjudicative  proceeding  pursuant  to 
part  3.11  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
Rules  of  Practice.  Such  final  orders  are  both 
quite  rare  and  serious,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Committee  believes  that  discretion  should 
be  limited  in  such  situations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  however,  the 
Veterans*  Administration  should  continue  to 
exercise  Its  present  discretionary  authority 
with  respect  to  enrollments  of  eligible  vet- 
erans in  Institutions  against  the  procedures 
followed  once  so  informed.  Some  of  the 
regional  offices  surveyed  this  past  April  (pur- 
suant to  the  Chairman's  March  25  letter) 
revealed  variations  In  both  the  awareness 
of  FTC  proceedings  and  in  the  procedures 
followed  once  so  Informed.  Some  of  the 
regional  offices  which  were  aware  of  cease 
and  desist  orders  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  often  simply  referred  this  infor- 
mation to  the  State  Approving  Agency  (SAA) 
and  apparently  attempted  little  if  any  fol- 
lowup  thereafter.  Other  regional  offices  en- 
tered Into  "negotiations"  with  the  institu- 
tion in  question  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
matter  giving  rise  to  the  "cease  and  desist" 
order.  Other  regional  offices  utilized  what 
the  Committee  believes  to  be  the  better 
practice,  by  taking  immediate  action  to  with- 
hold the  Issuance  of  further  certificates  of 
eligibility  and  the  award  of  educational  bene- 
fits. Following  this  action  the  regional  offices 
then  proceeded  to  attempt  to  resolve  the 
problems  which  gave  rise  to  the  order.  If 
the  school  was  not  brought  Into  compliance, 
the  regional  office  then  took  steps  to  have 
approval  withdrawn. 

When  a  cease  and  desist  order  is  issued, 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  above-de- 
scribed latter  procedure  should  be  the  normal 
practice  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Committee  believes  there  should  be  close 
liaison  and  coordination  of  policies  between 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  both  as  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  as  to  consent  decrees  en- 
tered Into. 

Subsection  (d).  Provides  that,  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  the  nature  and  disposition  of  all  cases 
arising  under  this  section.  The  report  to  be 
submitted  should  be  sufficiently  detailed  and 
organized  to  permit  Congress  an  opportunity 
for  thorough  oversight  and  review  of  the  op- 
eration and  administration  of  this  section.  In 
this  connection,  the  Committee  also  under- 
stands that  most  questions  concerning 
abuses  are  currently  handled  at  the  regional 
level.  While  the  Committee  does  not  under- 
take to  question  this  procedure,  it  does  be- 
lieve there  must  be  a  more  adequate  and 
informative  refcrtlr.-  s;st:ra  ts  the  VA  cen- 
tral office,  so  that  such  problems  may  be 
examined  in  an  overall  perspective  and  so 
that  more  uniformity  of  interpretation  and 
enforcement  may  be  achieved.  Many  institu- 
tions where  courses  are  approved  for  pay- 
ment of  VA  benefits  do  business  in  several 
States  throughout  the  country.  As  a  conse- 
quence, regional  office  directors  in  one  State 
faced  with  certain  questionable  practices  are 
often  unaware  of  similar  problems  in  other 
States  either  by  the  same  or  different  insti- 
tutions. Accurate  and  detailed  reporting  to 
the  central  office,  and  dissemination  of  ap- 
propriate Information  by  central  office  to  re- 
gional offices,  should  enable  these  trends  and 
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problems  to  be  spotted  more  readily  and 
dealt  within  an  evenhanded  fashion  nation- 
ally- 

Clause  3  amends  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  36  to  refiect  the 
repeal  of  the  current  section  1795  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  section  under  the  same 
number  concerning  certain  advertising,  sales, 
and  enrollment  practices. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Excerpts  From  Senate  Report  No.  93-1107 
op  the  commrrxee  on  conferencb,  to 
ACCOMPANY   H.R.    12628,   August   19,    1974 

•  •  •  •  » 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

commtttee  on  conference 

•  *  •  •  • 
XnXE     II.     EDDCATIONAl,     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAM 

ADJUSTMENTS 

•  •  •  •  • 

The    Senate     Amendment     clarifies    and 
strengthens  certain  administrative  provisions 
governing  chapters  34  and  36  educational 
assistance  program  in  order  to  prevent  and 
mitigate  against  abuses  by  requiring  that 
courses    with    vocational    objectives    must 
demonstrate  a  60-percent  placement  record 
over  the  preceding  two-year  period  In  the 
specific  occupational  category  for  which  the 
course  was  designed  to  provide  training;  by 
prohibiting    enrollment    In    courses    which 
utilize  significant  avocational  or  recreational 
themes  in  their  advertising;  and  by  provid- 
ing that  not  more  than  85  percent  of  eligible 
students    enrolled    In    proprietary    below- 
college  level  courses  may  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially subsidized  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  the  institution.  The  House  bill 
contains  no  comparable  provisions.  The  con- 
ference agreement  Includes  these  provisions, 
clarifying    that    the    50-percent    placement 
requirement  does  not  apply  where  it  is  clear 
that  the  individual  graduate  Is  not  available 
for  employment   or   trained   during   active 
duty.  Situations  In  which  a  graduate  could 
be  regarded  as  not  available  for  employment 
would  include  a  graduate  who  becomes  dis- 
abled, Is  continuing  schooling.  Is  pregnant, 
or  undergoes   a   change   In   marital   status 
which  compels  the  graduate  to  forego  a  new 
career   In  addition,  a  graduate  who  unrea- 
sonably refuses  to  cooperate  by  seeking  em- 
ployment should  not  be  counted  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  placement  percentage 
has  been  attained.  Such  a  lack  of  cooperation 
can  Include  unreasonable  demands  as  to  Job 
location,   remuneration,   or  working  condi- 
tions    (The    "reasonableness"    of    graduate 
cooperation  sboiUd  be  tested.  In  part,  against 
normal  expectations  created  by  the  nature 
of  the  training  offered   by  the  Institution 
and  the   advertt'ilng,   sales,   or   enrollment 
practices  which  It  utilizes.) 

In  addition,  the  conferees  have  agreed  to 
add  a  parenthetical  provision  so  aa  to  exclude 
from  the  computation  of  the  60-percent 
placement  requirement  those  numbers  of 
persons  who  receive  their  vocational  training 
while  on  active  duty  military  service.  The 
purpose  of  this  modification  is  merely  to 
avoid  Imposing  an  unreasonable  requirement 
on  such  vocational  Institutions  to  follow  such 
servicemen  throughout  their  period  of  mili- 
tary service— which  might  be  a  matter  of 
several  years— in  order  to  determine  whether 
appropriate  Job  placement  had  been  secured 
following  release  from  active  duty.  On  the 
^t,  ^''*"'^'  t'^c  conferees  do  not  "intend  by 
this  modification  to  manifest  any  less  con- 
cern f.bout  the  quality  of  training  which 
active  duty  servicemen  obtain  under  the  GI 
Dill,  and  the  conferees  continue  to  expect. 
as  expressed  In  connection  with  considera- 
tion of  Public  Law  92-540  in  1972,  that  the 
base  education  officers  and  education  pro- 
gram of  the  Defense  Department  will  gen- 
erally continue  adequately  to  counsel  active 
duty  servicemen  and  to  monitor  closely  the 
utilization  by  such  servicemen  of  their  GI 
bUl  entitlements. 
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The  conference  agreement  also  deletes  the 
word  "specific"  in  modification  of  the  term 
"occupational  category".  This  deletion  was 
agreed  to  In  order  to  permit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  somewhat  more  latitude  in 
wilting  regulations  to  carry  out  this  require- 
ment. The  conference  has  been  made  aware 
that  use  of  the  Dictionary  of  Titles  Is  In 
some  cases  obsolete  or  unduly  restrictive  Ac- 
cordingly, as  defined  by  VA  regulations, 
closely  related  employment  obtained  by 
course  graduates  could  also  qualify  in  de- 
termining placement  figures.  In  providing 
for  this  flexibility,  however,  the  conferees 
stress  that  It  is  uMl  their  Intention  that 
this  reqtUrement  be  Interpreted  In  light  of 
the  very  specific  discussion  and  examples 
contained  In  the  Senate  committee  report 
(No.  93-907)  on  pages  64  through  72. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  Inherent 
difficulties  In  locating  aU  course  graduates 
and  intend  that  a  statistically  valid  and  re- 
liable sample  approved  and  verified  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  this  section  without  neces- 
sitating that  the  institution  secure  Informa- 
tion about  each  course  graduate.  The  con- 
ferees woiUd  also  anticipate  that,  in  Imple- 
menting the  placement  requirement  under 
this  section,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
win  allow  schools  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
to  collect  and  submit  the  required  data. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Administrator  shall  not  approve  the  enroll- 
ment of  any  eligible  veteran  or  dependent 
in  any  course  offered  by  an  Institution  which 
utilizes  erroneous,  deceptive,  or  misleading 
advertising,  sales,  or  enrollment  practices  of 
any  type  and  provides  that  a  final  cease 
and  desist  order  entered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  dis- 
approval of  such  a  course  for  GI  bill  enroll- 
ment purposes.  The  House  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  agree- 
ment contains  the  Senate  provision  without 
the  above  described  PTC-order-concluslve- 
ness  provision. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CHANCES  IN  EXISTTNO  I^W  MAOE  BY  HJl.  18628 
AS  AGREED  TO  IN  CONFERENCE  AND  SUBSE- 
QUENTLY ENACTED  INTO  PUBLIC  LAW    93-S08 

For  the  Information  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by 
the  bill  (HJl.  12628)  as  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference, are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  Mack 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In  Italics. 
existing  law  In  which  no  change  is  proposed 
is  shown  In  roman) : 

Title  38 — United  States  Code 


PART  in.  READJUSTMENT  AND  RELATED  BENEFITS 
•  .  • 

Chapter  34— Veterans'  educational  assistance 
•  •  •  •  • 

Subchapter  ni — Enrollment 


•  •  •  • 

I  1673.  Disapproval    enrollment    In    certain 
courses 

(a)  The  Administrator  shaU  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in— 

(1)  any  bartending  course  or  personality 
development  course; 

(2)  any  sales  or  sales  management  course 
which  does  not  provide  specialized  training 
within  a  specific  vocational  field,  or  in  any 
other  course  with  a  vocational  objective  un- 
less the  eligible  veteran  or  the  Institution 
offering  such  course  submits  Justification 
showing  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  persons 
[completing!  who  completed  such  course 
over  the  preceding  two-year  period,  and  who 
are  not  unavailable  for  employment,  have 
been  employed  In  the  [sales  or  sales  manage- 
ment field!  occupational  category  for  which 
the  course  was  designed  to  provide  training 
(but  in  computing  the  number  of  persons 
vho  completed  such  course  over  any  such 


two-year  period,  there  shall  not  be  included 
the  number  of  persons  who  completed  such 
course  with  assistance  under  this  title  while 
serving  on  active  duty) ;  or 

(3)  any  type  of  course  which  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  to  be  avocational  or  recreation- 
al In  character  (or  the  advertising  for  which 
he  finds  contains  significant  avocational  or 
recreational  themes)  unless  the  veteran  sub- 
mits Justification  showing  that  the  course 
wUl  be  of  bona  fide  use  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
present  or  contemplated  business  or  occu- 
pation. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1677  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
in  any  course  of  flight  training  other  than 
one  given  by  an  educational  institution  of 
higher  learning  for  credit  toward  a  standard 
college  degree  the  eligible  veteran  is  seeking. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
course  to  be  pursued  by  open  circuit  televi- 
sion (except  as  herein  provided)  or  radio. 
The  Administrator  may  approve  the  enroll- 
ment of  an  eligible  veteran  In  a  course,  to  be 
pursued  In  residence,  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree  which  includes,  as  an  Integral 
part  thereof,  subjects  offered  through  the 
medium  of  open  circuit  television.  If  the 
major  portion  of  the  course  requires  conven- 
tional classroom  or  laboratory  attendance 

(d)  The  Administration  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not 
already  enrolled,  In  any  [nonaccredltedl 
course  [below  the  college  level]  (other  than 
one  offered  pursuant  to  subchapter  V  or  sub- 
chapter VI  of  this  chapter)  which  does  not 
lead  to  a  standard  college  degree  and  which 
is  offered  by  a  proprietary  profit  or  propri- 
etary nonprofit  educational  institution  for 
any  period  during  which  the  Administrator 
finds  that  more  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  course  are  havln?  all 
or  part  of  their  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges 
paid  to  or  for  them  by  the  educational  insti- 
tution or  the  Veterans'  Administration  under 
title   ^^^'*''  °'  '^^^P^'"  31.  34.  or  36  of  thlsl 



Chapter  36— Administration  of  Educational 

Benefits 



Subchapter  H— MlsceUaneous  Provisions 
, 

S  1796.    Limitation    on    certain    advertising 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligi- 
ble person  in  any  course  offered  by  an  in- 
stitution which  utiliees  advertising,  sales  or 
enrollment  practices  of  any  type  which  'are 
erroneous  deceptive,  or  misleading  either  by 
actual  statement.  omUsion,  or  intimation 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  pursuant  to 
section  1794  of  thU  title,  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
^:ZZ^1  ^  ^^  appropriate,  its  services  and 
facilities,  consistent  with  its  available  re- 
sources, in  carrying  out  investigations  and 
rnaking  his  determinations  under  subsection 
(a)  Of  this  section.  Such  agreement  shall 
provide  that  cases  arising  under  subsection 
W  of  this  section  or  any  similar  matters 
With  respect  to  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter  or  chapters  34  and  35  of  this 
title  shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Trade 
CommUsion  which  in  its  discretion  will  con- 
duct  an  investigation  and  make  preliminary 
findings.  The  findings  and  results  of  any  such 
investigations  shall  be  referred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator  who  shatt  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  such  cases  uHthin  ninety  days  after 
such  referral. 

(c)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  all  cases  arising  under  this 
section. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
the  continuing  need  for  this  legislation 
which  Congress  approved  so  overwhelm- 
ingly last  year  is,  I  believe,  further 
strengthened  by  a  recent  investigative 
series  which  appeared  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  between  June  8  and  June  15. 

These  articles  like  the  career  school 
investigative  series  which  appeared  last 
year  in  the  Boston  Globe  and- the  Wash- 
ington Post,  make  a  strong  prima  facie 
case  that  serious  problems  continue  to 
plague  the  career  school  industry.  If  any 
institution  or  person  mentioned  in  the 
series  believes  there  are  serious  errors 
in  these  articles,  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving complete  and  specific  details 
from  them. 

Because  I  believe  these  articles  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  because 
they  bear  on  the  issues  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jtme  8,  1975] 
Careeb  Schools — Psomise  Seldom  Equals 
Dbzam 
task  fobce  befobt 
Thousands  of  students  each  year  rely  on 
correspondence  and  trade  schools'  promises 
of  a  better  Job  thru  education.  Some  get  It. 
Others  find  themselves  with  a  broken  dream, 
poorer  Irom  feeding  the  coffers  ol  unscrupu- 
lo\i8  operators  In  the  (3  billion  Industry. 
This  Is  the  first  In  a  series  detailing  the  find- 
ings of  a  three-month  investigation  of  the 
Industry  by  the  Trlbtme  Task  Force,  directed 
by  Pamela  Zekman  and  Including  reporters 
WllUam  Crawford,  William  Oalnes,  and  James 
A.  Jackson. 

The  correspondence  school  sales  executive 
was  giving  his  staff  a  pep  talk  on  peddling 
travel  and  airline  careers  to  young  women 
when  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  spicy  anec- 
dote was  In  order: 

"The  girls  get  all  dressed  up  .  .  .  they  are 
tripping  over  their  high  heels,"  said  John 
Rhode,  Bllnols  district  sales  manager  for 
Associated  Schools.  "Sometimes  It's  really 
funny,  like  when  she's  overweight,  or  some- 
thing, but  I  can't  laiigh.  I  Just  keep  thinking 
about  that  $100  commission  and  I  keep  a 
straight  face. 

"Then,  when  I  get  back  to  my  car,  I  roU 
up  the  windows  and  Just  lay  back  and  roar." 
Fortunately  for  the  consumer,  Rhode  re- 
signed his  position  several  weeks  ago  In  the 
midst  of  the  Tribune  Task  Force's  Investiga- 
tion, when  it  became  apparent  that  both  his 
sense  of  humor  and  business  tactics  had 
become  one  of  the  targets  of  a  three-month 
Investigation  of  13  privately-owned  corre- 
spondence and  trade  schools  operating  In  the 
Chicago  area. 

But  the  departure  of  Rhode  from  a  single 
school  Is  small  consolation  to  the  consumer 
In  an  Industry  filled  with  fast-buck  opera- 
tors preying  on  men  and  women  who  believe 
education  is  the  best  way  to  a  secure  future. 
Countless  persons  seeking  to  become  air- 
line stewardesses,  nurses'  aides,  TV  repair- 
men, truck  drivers,  cashiers,  and  Interior  dec- 
orators are  spending  $3  billion  a  year  for 
correspondence  and  residence  school  courses. 
Many  are  worthless  or  of  questionable  value. 
It  Is  an  industry  that  Is  booming  whUe 
the  nation's  economy  sags  and,  until  recent- 
ly, Rhode  was  around  to  collect  his  piece  of 
the  action. 

Rhode's  so-called  sense  of  humor  emerged 
diirlng  a  pep  talk  attended  by  a  Task  Force 
reporter  posing  as  a  newly  hired  salesman. 
And  as  Rhode  also  reminded  his  staff  that 


day  in  the  storefront  office  at  1925  N.  Harlem 
Av.: 

"We  have  to  act  like  executives  of  an  air- 
line school  who  are  giving  these  kids  an 
opportunity." 

This  was  the  posture  Rhode  adopted  at 
the  home  of  a  woman  reporter  he  believed 
was  interested  In  signing  up  for  the  $1,296 
travel  agents'  course  he  was  selling.  First  he 
asked  that  she  walk  around  the  room.  Then 
she  was  told  to  read  an  essay  for  diction  so 
Rhode  could  "see  how  you  present  yourself 
to  the  public.  We  want  to  test  your  poise. 
"In  our  last  two  classes  we  placed  80  per- 
cent of  our  graduates  within  90  days,"  Rhode 
said.  "There  Is  lots  of  demand.  Right  away 
you  should  start  out  with  $10,000  or  $12,000 
a  year." 

State  records  show  that  of  the  1,037  Asso- 
ciated students  enrolled  in  Illinois  in  1974, 
686  dropped  out  and  only  9  were  placed. 

And  while  Associated  geared  its  pitch  to 
suggest  that  young  women  are  being  con- 
sidered for  airline  stewardess  Jobs,  aU  the 
women  really  get  Is  53  home-study  lessons 
and  five  weeks'  training  at  Coral  Oables, 
Fla. 

The  courses  Involve  information  on  be- 
coming a  ticket  agent,  reservations  agent. 
Teletypist,  ramp  agent,  ground  hostess,  and 
travel  agent. 

Students  complained  that  the  home  study 
lessons  were  so  easy  they  could  take  the 
tests  without  reading  the  text.  They  said 
much  of  their  time  In  the  Florida  residence 
school  was  spent  "calling  each  other  up  and 
pretending  to  make  reservations." 

"They  had  some  machines  down  at  the 
school,  but  we  never  got  to  touch  those," 
said  Joe  Carranza,  2056  W.  21st  PI.  "We  Just 
looked  at  pictures  of  the  system." 

When  it's  all  over,  they  discover  their  di- 
plomas are  anything  but  a  ticket  to  employ- 
ment. Art  Jackson,  a  spokesman  for  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  put  It  this  way: 

"We  have  our  own  training  programs. 
We  don't  use  the  schools  as  a  basis  for  hir- 
ing. If  they  had  10  years  of  operations  school, 
we  would  stm  train  them  our  way." 

United  Airlines  spokesman  Marc  Michael- 
son  said  correspondence  schools  "are  of  no 
value  whatsoever." 

And  Rex  Frltsche,  president  of  the  Mid- 
west branch  of  the  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents,  reacting  to  Rhode's  promise 
of  starting  salaries  of  $10,000  to  $12,000,  said: 
"Don't  be  slUy,  That's  laughable." 
John  Miles,  president  of  Associated 
Schools,  Inc.,  defended  the  value  of  the 
school,  even  tho  the  airlines  train  their  own 
employes. 

"Every  Job  you  get  they  are  going  to  train 
you  their  own  way,"  he  said.  "What  we  give 
the  students  Is  a  basic,  complete  course  to 
better  prepare  them  for  the  Job,"  Miles  said. 
"ITils  school  business  Is  the  best  selling 
Item  there  Is,"  Shelly  Richmond,  a  La  Salle 
Extension  University  salesman,  said  to  a 
Tribune  reporter  posing  as  a  sales  trainee. 
"Whenever  the  Job  market  Is  bad  people 
want  education,  and  that's  what  you  got  to 
sell." 

Salesmen  boast  $40,000-a-year  commis- 
sions selling  courses  for  Illinois-based 
schools,  which  have  a  current  enrollment  of 
450.000  students. 

Prospects  learn  of  the  schools  thru  ads 
In  matchbook  covers,  girlie  magazines,  com- 
ic books,  veteran  publications,  or  "take  one" 
dlSDlays  In  gas  stations,  liquor  stores,  and 
barber  shops. 

Reports  of  widespread  abuses  In  some  of 
the  250  nunols-based  correspondence  schools 
were  brought  to  The  Tribune's  attention  bj 
Gov.  Walker's  consumer  advocate,  Cella  Ma- 
loney,  after  state  investigators  conducted  a 
preliminary  Investigation. 

She  said  a  bill  to  cmrb  deceptive  sales  prac- 
tices In  the  Industry  was  beaten  down  by 
lobbjrlsts  when  It  was  Introduced  In  Spring- 


field. The  bill,  authored  by  her  office,  would 
have  forced  schools  to  inform  prospective 
students  and  the  state  where  school  grad- 
uates are  placed,  who  they  are,  and  the  sala- 
ries they  receive. 

It  would  also  have  required  updated  in- 
formation on  dropouts,  and  would  have  In- 
creased the  coollng-off  period  after  signing 
a  contract  from  5  to  10  days,  to  bring  tha 
state  law  in  line  with  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
slon  guidelines. 

Corresjjondence  schools  range  in  ownership 
from  the  financial  giants  of  the  country^ 
Bell  &  Howell,  Montgomery  Ward,  Macmillan 
Publishing  Co. — to  fly-by-nighters  who  op- 
erate cattle-buying  schools  out  of  the  back 
seats  of  Cadillacs  on  the  back  roads  of  In- 
diana. 

The  public's  first — and  often  only — con- 
tact with  these  schools  is  the  slick  salesman 
who  appears  at  the  door  one  day,  peddling 
education  like  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

A  three-month  Investigation  by  Tribune 
Task  Force  reporters  documented  a  number 
of  abuses  in  the  Industry,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Reporters  seeking  employment  as  sales 
persons  were  never  screened,  and  several 
schools  sent  them  Into  people's  homes  selling 
courses  they  knew  nothing  about.  They  were 
never  asked  to  obtain  state  required  permits. 

Government  regulation  is  so  Ineffective, 
and  frequently  confilctlng,  that  Commercial 
Trades  Institute,  a  Montgomery  Ward  affili- 
ate, can  sell  a  $995  motorcycle  repair  course 
here  that  Is  not  acceptable  in  Minnesota;  and 
Florida-based  Universal  Training  School, 
which  lost  Its  license  to  operate  here  a  year 
ago.  Is  still  selling  eight  home  study  courses 
In  Chicago. 

Students  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  to  earn 
diplomas  that  are  useless  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment. Automation  Academy,  for  example, 
sells  a  $295  nurses'  aide  course  that  Is  not 
certified  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  and 
graduates  must  be  retrained  elsewhere  to  get 
Jobs. 

Salesmen  working  strictly  on  commission 
are  under  pressure  to  enroll  many  students 
who  will  never  get  Jobs  they  study  for  or  even 
finish  the  course.  More  flagrant  examples 
Include  a  youth  with  a  record  of  traffic  viola- 
tions enrolled  In  a  truck-driving  school  and 
a  Cuban  who  can  neither  speak  nor  read  Eng- 
lish taking  a  mall-order  course  written  In 
Engli-sh. 

Students  are  told  to  "register  here"  on 
contracts  misrepresented  as  enrollment  ap- 
plications, and  schools  are  circumventing 
cancellation  laws  to  avoid  paving  refunds  to 
dropouts. 

A  Veterans  Administration  survey  shows 
that  a  staggering  93  per  cent  of  veterans  who 
take  high  school  home-study  courses  fall  to 
complete  them.  The  dropout  rate  for  other 
courses  Is  86.4  per  cent  In  the  computer  field, 
79.2  per  cent  In  electronics,  69.8  per  cent  In 
radio  and  TV  repair,  51.8  per  cent  In  airline 
courses,  49.8  per  cent  In  air  conditioning,  and 
48.5  per  cent  In  hotel -motel  management. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  said  In  a 
May,  1974  report  that  "with  an  Industrywide 
dropout  of  over  50  per  cent  and  a  virtually 
nonexistent  placement  record  for  a  vast  num- 
ber, of  schools,"  at  least  half  of  the  $3  bil- 
lion spent  by  consumers  In  the  Industry  each 
year  Is  "totally  wasted." 

And  postal  authorities  report  that  the  loss 
due  to  mail  fraud  [where  the  government  ob- 
tained convictions  for  phony  advertising 
claims]  more  than  tripled  from  $1,378  mil- 
lion m  1973  to  $4,174  mllUon  last  year. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council 
fN.H.S.C]  and  the  National  Association  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Schools  [N.A.T.T.S.1, 
groups  that  represent  the  Industry  of  pri- 
vately owned,  for-profit  schools,  say  they 
have  attempted  to  control  the  fast-buck 
operators. 

"These  people  over  the  years  have  given  ufl 
a  black  eye,  and  we  try  to  Identify  the  worst 
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of  them,"  said  Michael  Lambert,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  N.H.S.C.  "We  are  in  favor  of 
tough  state  laws  and  adequate  state  person- 
nel to  control  this  kind  of  thing.  It's  hurting 
us." 

Yet  when  legislation  was  introduced  In 
Springfield  to  curb  abuses,  more  than  50  in- 
dustry lobbyists — some  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  N  JI.S.C.  and  N.A.T.T.S. — descended  on 
the  House  ComnUttee  on  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  to  oppose  it. 

Several  firms,  including  Bell  &  Howell  and 
La  Salle,  took  corrective  measures  when  they 
learned  of  The  Tribune  Investigation,  and 
without  waiting  for  its  completion,  they  fired 
salesmen  or  forced  them  to  resign. 

But  perhaps  the  best  warning  to  anyone 
considering  a  correspondence  or  trade  school 
course,  Is  to  repeat  the  sales  philosophy  of 
John  Rhode,  the  man  who  thinks  it's  funny 
when  young  girls  trip  over  their  high  heels. 

"Never  let  them  (the  customers)  know  you 
are  a  salesman.  And,  try  to  have  a  young 
woman's  parents  present  during  the  Inter- 
view. 

"After  I've  pitched  them,  I  sit  back  and  ask 
If  anyone  has  any  questions.  Have  I  over- 
looked anything?  I  haven't  discussed  the 
cost,  so  they  probably  bring  it  up.  That 
means  we  are  at  the  close  [contract  signing). 

"X  nand  them  this  slip  and  say  the  cost  is 
81,295.  'Now  which  payment  do  you  find  more 
comfortable?'  Then  I  don't  say  anything.  The 
first  person  to  speak  loses." 

Rhode  also  offered  this  bit  of  advice: 

"When  you  describe  the  Jobs  with  the  air- 
lines, you  don't  overplay  it  and  say,  'Oh,  It's 
wonderful.'  You  Just  tell  them  about  it  as 
if  It  meant  nothing  at  all,  and  you  tell  them 
about  the  benefits — all  the  travel — glamor- 
ous places  they  would  want  to  go.  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico. 

"Not  Cincinnati  or  Columbus. 

"Remember,  you  are  selling  a  dream." 


[From  Chicago  Tribune,  June  8,  1975) 

You,  THE  Taxpayer,  Pick  Up  the  Bii4,s  tor 

Phony   Courses 

(By  Pamela  Zekman) 

The  largest  single  Investor  In  the  corre- 
spondence and  trade  school  Industry  Is  you — 
the  taxpayer. 

Your  agents  are  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federally  Insured  Study  Loan 
[FISL]  program.  Each  year  they  spend  $500 
million  on  home  study  programs  they  can- 
not control  and  know  little  or  nothing  about. 

"We  are  in  an  odd  position,"  said  David 
Heath,  education  benefits  specialist  for  the 
VA.  "We  Issue  the  money,  but  we  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  Initiating  any  control 
or  regulation  over  the  school." 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development,  in  an  April, 
1975,  report  on  abuses  in  the  nation's  edu- 
cational system,  had  this  to  say  about  cor- 
respondence and  trade  schools : 

"When  a  grateful  nation  enacted  the  GJ. 
BUI  of  Rights,  It  sought  to  make  a  monthly 
stipend  available  to  veterans,  not  to  have  the 
money  diverted  into  schools  for  bartenders, 
correspondence  schools  with  dropout  rates 
as  high  as  90  per  cent,  or  to  sharp  operators, 
hiding  behind  quasi-educational  trappings." 

The  report  said  educational  abuses  are  on 
the  rise,  with  students  being  defrauded,  both 
flnanclally  and  educationally,  and  added: 
"The  federal  government  has  not  done 
enough  to  alleviate  or  prevent  existing  prob- 
lems." 

The  VA  relies  on  state  agencies  to  accredit 
schools.  The  accrediting  agency  here  is  the 
Illinois  Veterans  Commission,  which  has  a 
$234,000  contract  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  perform  this  function. 

But  Eugene  Duff,  commission  director,  has 
only  10  employees  to  monitor  more  than 
4.000  schools  of  all  types  approved  for  vet- 
erans' benefits.  His  office  mainly  makes  sure 
there  is  an  actual  school,  tangible  lessons, 
and  a  teacher,  he  said. 


"It's  kind  of  incongruous,"  he  said.  "We 
supposedly  are  the  approving  agency,  but  we 
Just  dont  have  the  staff.  We  don't  have  the 
readers  or  the  expertise. 

"We  send  a  lesson  or  course  to  Washing- 
ton and  someone  there  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Is  supposed  to  have  the  people 
that  are  experts  in  home  study.  They  read 
it  before  they  accept  it  lor  publication." 

However,  Myron  Wolowltz,  assistant  depu- 
ty director  of  program  administration  for 
the  VA,  told  The  Tribune: 

"It's  Duff's  Job  to  review  courses.  He  is 
saying  he  doesn't  have  the  staff  or  expertise 
.  .  .  well,  the  staff  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia consists  of  one  person.  I  can't  accept  that. 
If  he  doesn't  have  the  expertise,  he  can  re- 
fer to  outside  experts." 

Asked  whether  courses  are  reviewed  In 
Washington,  he  said,  "Absolutely  not.  There 
Is  at  least  one  state  approving  agency  In  each 
state,  and  that's  their  job." 

Duff  said  the  VA  buUetin  for  March  showed 
the  number  of  veterans  enrolling  for  the 
first  semester  under  the  OI  Bill  was  the  high- 
est In  history — an  Increase  of  24  per  cent  over 
last  spring. 

"And  we  don't  have  the  Increased  person- 
nel," Duff  said. 

Heath  said :  "Veterans  fall  for  a  sales  pitch 
as  fast  as  the  next  guy.  And  they  are  sought 
out  because  they  can  more  easily  afford  It, 
because  of  the  educational  assistance." 

The  VA  pays  90  per  cent  of  home  study  fees 
for  veterans. 

Many  schools,  such  as  American  Truck 
Driving,  7750  S.  Cicero  Av..  have  their  entire 
payment  program  geared  to  get  the  maximum 
GI  benefits.  American  features  a  $1,980 
course,  which  Includes  $1,680  for  60  read-at- 
home  lessons,  with  Uncle  Sam  paying  90  per 
cent,  and  only  $300  for  actual  In-the-cab 
training. 

Ed  Fry,  regional  sales  manager  for  the  Bell 
&  Howell  schools,  which  have  78,000  veterans 
among  their  120,000  students,  tells  his  sales- 
men, "I'll  bet  every  gas  station  in  the  city 
has  at  least  one  veteran  who  would  rather 
be  doing  something  else." 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  a  federal 
watchdog  agency  that  reports  to  Congress, 
has  determined  that  75  per  cent  of  all  vet- 
erans eiu-olled  In  correspondence  courses  fall 
to  complete  them,  and  these  veterans  pay 
more  than  $24  million  a  year  to  schools  for 
uncompleted  lessons. 

"Many  correspondence  schools  have  over 
90  per  cent  of  their  students  falling  to  com- 
plete their  courses,"  the  GAO  said  in  an  Oc- 
tober, 1974,  report  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

While  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation Professions  Development  report  on 
abuses  was  critical  of  VA  money  unwisely 
spent,  it  also  came  to  this  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  FISL  program : 

"When  Congress  passed  the  Federally  In- 
sured Student  Loan  program,  it  Intended  the 
guarantee  and  the  Interest  subsidy  to  help 
deserving  students.  The  program  has  been 
exploited  by  salesmen  on  commission  and  by 
advertising  brochures  which  deceive  and  dis- 
tort." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  administers  the  FISL  pro- 
gram, in  which  the  government  guarantees 
students'  loans  for  educational  piuTJoses.  If 
the  student  defaults  on  the  loan,  the  gov- 
erimaent  has  to  pay. 

Federal  budget  requests  to  cover  defaults 
under  the  program  have  risen  from  $89  mil- 
lion to  $115  million  for  the  1975  fiscal  year, 
the  report  said. 

Kenneth  Kohl,  associate  commissioner  for 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  said 
HEW  entered  the  regulatory  arena  Just  this 
year. 

But.  Kohl  points  out,  the  task  Is  an  enor- 
mous one.  Since  1965,  HEW  has  been  guar- 
anteeing  FISL   loans   for   schools   It   never 


checked  and  leaving  accreditation  to  the  In- 
dustry's own  trade  organizations. 

"We're  almost  building  a  new  dike.  The 
Important  thing  is  the  program  gets  a  mU- 
Uon  loans  out  to  students  a  year,  and  we 
can't  let  less  than  scrupiUous  people  in  the 
programs  so  Congress  kicks  the  whole  thing 
out  the  door." 

[Prom  Chicago  Tribune,  June  8. 1976] 

Tou  Don't  Need  To  Know  About 

Trucks  . . .  Just  Sell 

(By  WUUam  Gaines) 

The  walls  are  decked  with  pictures  of 
trucks.  Some  are  torn  from  magazines,  others 
are  posters  from  trucking  companies,  and 
there  is  a  calendar  from  a  truck  manufac- 
turer. This  cotild  be  the  office  of  a  trucking 
firm. 

Actually  it  Is  the  headquarters  of  Ameri- 
can Truck  Driving  Schools,  Ltd.,  7750  8. 
Cicero  Av.,  where  I  had  been  hired  as  a  sales 
trainee. 

During  foiu-  days  as  an  "admissions  repre- 
sentative" I  saw  pathetically  hopeful  truck- 
driving  applicants  lied  to.  laughed  at.  biU- 
lled,  cormed,  pressed  for  any  amount  of 
money  they  might  have  In  their  billfolds,  and 
led  down  the  primrose  highway  with  indirect 
promises  of  good-paying  Jobs  that  don't  exist. 

"These  are  hard  times,  and  all  businesses 
are  suffering,  but  not  here,"  Larry  Peterson, 
admissions  director,  told  me.  "We  are  selling 
Jobs  when  people  need  Jobs.  The  big  money 
in  franchising  or  freezer  sales  is  over.  This 
Is  where  the  action  Is." 

The  bigger  the  down  payment  a  salesman 
can  get  on  the  $1,980  truck-driving  course, 
the  healthier  his  commission — a  $30  com- 
mission on  an  $80  down  payment,  $50  com- 
mission on  a  $125  down  payment,  and  $100 
on  $228. 

The  salesmen  are  so  desperate  for  the  down 
payments  they  harass  applicants  to  beg  and 
borrow  the  money  from  relatives  and  friends. 
Peterson,  refusing  to  believe  that  one  pros- 
pect had  no  money  with  him  for  a  down  pay- 
ment, grabbed  the  man's  wallet  from  his 
hands  and  searched  It.  It  came  up  bare. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  do  back  there  [In 
the  school],"  Peterson  said  to  me.  "I'm  in- 
terested in  getting  that  front  money." 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  applicants,  up 
to  30  a  day,  who  saw  TV  commercials  about 
the  school  or  received  phone  calls  made  at 
random.  And  like  most  fast-buck  schemes, 
this  one  is  aimed  at  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford It. 

"We  are  making  these  calls  In  the  black 
area  mostly,"  Peterson  told  his  sales  staff. 
"This  Is  the  high  unemployment  area  and 
these  people  need  Jobs.  "We  may  also  hit  the 
low-Income  white  areas  In  the  city  and  some 
of  the  suburbs  where  guys  are  laid  off." 

Calls  are  made  from  a  prepared  script: 

"Hello  Mrs.-Mr. — ^I  am  with  American 
Truck  Driving  and  I'm  calling  to  see  If  there 
Is  any  young  man  in  the  household,  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  who  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  a  good  paying  job  making  anywhere 
from  $250  to  $350  a  week  to  start  [pause]  .  . . 
driving  a  tractor  trailer." 

No  mention  is  made  that  the  caller  repre- 
sents a  school,  but  once  lured  to  the  office, 
the  interested  party  Is  told  the  Job  has  been 
filled,  tho  there  is  an  opening  in  the  next 
training  class. 

The  salesmen  dress  like  truck  drivers.  They 
swear  with  the  customers  and  at  one  another 
to  create  what  they  think  Is  the  proper  at- 
mosphere for  a  trucking  company. 

When  a  prospect  asks  to  read  a  contract, 
Peterson  keeps  distracting  him  with  ques- 
tions like  "Do  you  smoke?  Do  you  drink?" 
until  the  man  gives  up  and  signs,  without 
realizing  he  Is  committing  himself  to  pay 
$1,098  before  he  ever  gets  into  a  truck. 

I  spent  my  entire  first  day  with  Peterson, 
who  Introduced  me  to  customers  as  the 
"overseer  of  the  entire  program  .  .  .  here  to 
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see  that  I  don't  eiuroll  the  wrong  kind  of 
people." 

Peterson  told  me:  "You  don't  need  to  know 
anything  about  the  school  or  truck  driving. 
I've  never  been  in  a  truck."  But  to  a  prospec- 
tive student,  he  said,  "I'd  still  be  driving  my- 
seU,  but  It's  my  eyes.  I  can't  do  the  night 
driving  no  more." 

Peterson's  sales  pitch  begins  "I'm  going  to 
be  honest  with  you  and  I  want  you  to  be 
honest  with  me.  Are  you  willing  to  go  to 
work  Immediately  after  we  train  you?"  [The 
unemployed  applicant  readily  agrees.] 

This  tactic  gets  him  thinking  about  the 
placement  without  committing  the  sales- 
man, Peterson  told  me. 

"Will  your  wife  let  you  be  a  truck  driver? 
Some  wives  don't  like  It  because  they  ixe&rd 
about  all  the  yo\ing  girls  that  bang  around 
truck  stops."  (The  applicant  says  he  makes 
the  decisions  at  home.) 

This  tactics  gets  him  thinking  about  the 
glamor  of  truck  driving  and  removes  the 
"but  I  want  to  talk  It  over  with  my  wife" 
objection  when  the  salesman  asks  him  for 
money. 

"Do  you  want  short  haul  or  over-the-road 
driving?  We've  got  a  company  wants  a  driver 
to  go  to  L.  A.  and  back.  It  only  pays  $525 
a  week.  Some  guys  don't  want  It  because 
they're  used  to  making  more." 

Suddenly  the  phone  on  Peterson's  desk 
rings.  He  tells  the  caller:  "You  don't  have 
to  worry  about  that  slot.  I've  got  a  guy  here 
who  Is  wlUlng  to  take  a  Job  right  after  we 
train  him  and  his  wife  don't  object." 

I  know  the  call  Is  routine  with  every  sales 
pitch — a  well-timed  ring  from  the  salesman 
In  the  next  office.  For  the  customer,  this 
sounds  like  bis  big  break. 

On  my  third  day  I  watched  as  Peterson 
had  an  applicant  sign  a  stack  of  papers.  In- 
cluding a  blank  form  certifying  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  that  a  certain  number 
of  lessons  had  been  completed.  This  could 
enable  the  school  to  collect  VA  benefits  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  student  took  a 
lesson. 

I  was  also  present  when  a  fellow  reporter, 
James  A.  Jackson,  posing  as  a  student,  was 
given  a  sales  pitch  by  salesman  Arthur 
Thomason,  tailored  Just  for  blacks: 

"The  trucking  companies  are  looking  for 
black  drivers  because  some  are  below  quota, 
and  If  they  don't  make  an  effort  to  get 
qualified  blacks  they  can  lose  their  ICC  [In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission)  license." 

Thomason  showed  Jackson  a  list  of  truck- 
ing companies  the  school  said  hired  Amer- 
ican graduates.  But  spokesmen  for  15  of  the 
firms  checked  told  The  Tribune  they  never 
hire  drivers  from  truck-driving  schools. 

When  a  student  asked  to  drive  out  and 
get  his  money  back,  a  salesman  talked  him 
into  taking  a  few  more  home  study  lessons, 
at  $28  each,  to  Insure  getting  enough  money 
to  cover  his  commission.  The  salesman  then 
turned  to  me.  In  the  student's  presence, 
and  quipped,  "Do  you  know  what  It  means 
to  bo  bushed?"  It's  a  term  they  use  for 
conned. 

H.  Donald  Overbey,  school  director,  de- 
fended the  school's  program  In  a  subsequent 
Interview,  but  conceded  he  has  "a  hard  time 
controlling  the  salesmen.  There's  no  way  I 
can  do  it.  The  salesman  Is  In  the  office  with 
a  man  and  I  cant  always  tell  what  he  Is  sav- 
ing. 

"But  every  two  or  three  weeks  I  hold  an 
orientation.  That's  how  I  keep  myself  clean. 
I  ask  the  students  if  they  were  promised  a 
Job  by  my  salesmen,  and  if  they  say  yes,  I 
tell  them  we  can't  promise  them  a  Job. 

"There  is  a  certain  amount  of  'blue  sky." 
Every  company  does  that  In  sales." 

At  American  the  "blue  sky"  is  an  orgy  of 
selling.  Peterson,  to  show  his  extreme  con- 
fidence, one  day  put  on  the  following  per- 
formance as  I  watched  him  pitch  a  ciistom- 
er  sitting  across  the  desk : 
"Okay,  now  I'm  going  to  pitch  this  one 


and  close  [sign  the  contract]  without  giving 
any  Information.  Are  you  ready?"  I  nod. 
"Are  you  ready?"  The  customer  responds 
with  a  confused  look. 

Then  Peterson  whips  Into  his  sales  talk: 
"I'm  going  to  be  honest  with  you.  .  .  ."  Not 
once  In  the  30-mlnute  pitch  does  he  men- 
tion the  $1,980  cost  of  the  course. 

At  one  point  he  turns  to  me  and  says, 
"Okay,  this  is  where  I  start  to  close." 

And  he  does. 

[Prom  Chicago  Tribune,  June  9, 1975] 
For  $2,000,  Trade  Scho<».  Students  Get 
I  LrTTLE  Assistance 

I  TASK    FORCE    REPORT 

Practical  training  with  modem  equipment 
is  the  promise.  Obsolete  equipment  and  poor 
Instruction  often  are  the  return  for  many 
students  In  the  $3  billion  correspondence  and 
trade  school  Industry.  This,  the  second  In  a 
series,  tells  of  abuses  by  residence  schools 
uncovered  In  a  three-month  Investigation  by 
the  Tribune  Task  Force.  Pamela  Zekman  di- 
rects the  Task  Force,  which  Includes  report- 
ers William  Crawford,  William  Oalnes,  and 
James  A.  Jackson. 

There  Is  a  snap,  a  fiash  of  blue  light,  and 
a  CMi\  of  black  smoke  wafting  up  from  be- 
hind an  air  conditioning  unit. 

Four  students  at  Oreer  Technical  Institute 
In  Norrldge  spent  most  of  the  day  wiring  a 
thermostat  to  the  air  conditioner  and  fur- 
nace blower,  and  they  Jxist  switched  the 
thermostat  to  the  "on"  position. 

Tho  they  methodically  followed  the  In- 
structions of  their  teacher,  Paul  C.  King,  all 
they  have  to  show  for  their  efforts  Is  one 
more  blown  f  uae. 

Frustrated,  one  of  the  students,  Edward 
Nolan,  25,  turns  to  King: 

"Look!  You've  got  me  so  confused  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  doing.  Why  don't  you  Just 
stay  there  and  explain  It  to  us,  step  by 
step?  I've  got  so  many  wires  coming  out  of 
this  thing,  I'll  never  remember  tomorrow 
what  I  did  today." 

"Do  It  yourself,"  answers  King,  restudylng 
his  diagram  to  see  what  might  have  gone 
wrong.  Then  he  discovers  he's  been  working 
from  the  wrong  sheet. 

Blown  fuses  and  erroneous  wiring  diagrams 
are  only  part  of  the  learning  story  at  Greer,  a 
resident  trade  school  owned  by  Ryder  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  of  truck  driving  fame. 

A  Tribune  Task  Force  reporter  attended 
class  at  Greer  as  part  of  a  three-month  in- 
vestigation of  the  $3  billion  a  year  corres- 
pondence and  trade  school  Industry.  The  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken  after  complaints 
of  abuses  by  some  of  the  250  privately  owned 
schools  In  Illinois  were  brought  to  the  news- 
paper's attention  by  Gov.  Walker's  consumer 
advocate  office,  and  after  the  state  conducted 
a  preliminary  investigation. 

At  resident  trade  schools,  such  as  Greer, 
students  take  courses  on  the  premises,  using 
the  school's  equipment.  Home  study  students 
take  courses  thru  lessons  that  arrive  by  mall. 

In  Greer's  refrigeration,  heating,  and  air 
conditioning  course,  the  Tribune  found  all  24 
students  demoralized,  holding  little  hope  of 
getting  Jobs  upon  graduation.  To  a  man, 
they  contributed  $25  to  retain  a  lawyer  to 
take  action  against  the  school  for  a  full 
refund  of  their  tuition. 

Each  student  In  the  class  paid  nearly 
$2,000 — mostly  government  money,  veterans 
subsidies  or  federally-backed  loans — in  hopes 
of  walking  out  of  the  class  a  fully  trained 
technician. 

They  were  the  remains  of  a  class  of  32, 
minus  the  one-fourth   that  dropped  out. 

Emrlng  the  first  half  of  the  30-week  course, 
they  went  thru  five  Instructors — some  of 
whom  quit,  whUe  others  were  fired  by  the 
school  for  Incompetence. 

The  students  discovered  that  one  of  their 
Instructors,  A.  C.  Fltzglbbons,  was  himself 
taking  a  night  school  course  at  Greer  to  stay 


one  lesson  ahead  of  the  people  he  taught 
dxirlng  the  day. 

One  student,  who  dropped  out  of  grade 
school  at  the  age  of  12  because  of  a  learning 
disability,  and  who  can  neither  divide  or  sub- 
tract, was  unable  to  understand  the  course. 

He  told  The  Tribune  that  he  pointed  out 
his  shortcomings  to  Larry  Brovim,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  director  of  the  school, 
before  he  signed  for  the  course.  But  "he  told 
me  to  go  buy  a  pocket  calculator,  and  pushed 
a  contract  across  the  desk  and  asked  me  to 
sign  It. ' 

A  frequent  complaint  of  Greer  students: 
never  enough  tools  to  go  around.  Thruout  the 
day  students  Interrupt  one  another  asking, 
"Who's  got  the  wire  cutters?"  or  "Who's  got 
the  masking  tape?" 

Nor  does  Greer  have  a  parts  department, 
so  students  must  stop  off  at  a  nearby  Junk- 
yard to  buy  their  own  spare  parts  for  projects. 

At  one  point  In  his  course.  King  Instructed 
students  on  how  to  Install  a  defective  ther- 
mostat In  an  old  heater,  because  the  only 
thermostat  available  was  broken.  "But  re- 
member, this  would  be  Illegal  .  .  ."  King 
cautioned.  "You'd  have  to  buy  a  new  one." 

Maurice  Qulnn,  33,  an  ex-Marine  taking 
the  course,  told  The  Tribune,  "I  could  not  be- 
lieve the  school  had  the  gall  to  supply  us 
vrlth  such  equipment.  The  equipment  was 
old.  It  was  outdated.  It  was  beyond  repair. 
Everything  was  broken.  The  refrigerators 
didn't  work,  the  compressors  didn't  work. 
We  all  felt  and  hoped  that  somehow  things 
had  to  get  better." 

George  W.  Cates,  Greer's  director,  told  The 
Tribune  that  Greer  has  no  teacher  evalua- 
tion because  "vocational  teachers  are  hired 
on  their  credentials  and  thru  their  back- 
grounds." He  said  there  Is  no  testing  of  stu- 
dents because  "all  students  are  high  school 
grads.  If  not,  they  have  GEDs  (high  school 
equivalency]  or  work  experience." 

He  said  he  was  "aware"  that  some  students 
had  complained  to  the  state's  attorney's  of- 
fice and  retained  an  attorney. 

Greer  In  1974  received  $25,000  In  federal 
funds  administered  by  Mayor  Daley's  Office  of 
Manpower  under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act. 

The  Greer  story  Is  but  one  In  the  $800- 
mllllon-a-year  vocational  school  business.  In 
which  thousands  of  students  find  their  as- 
pirations of  a  solid  future  hopelessly  shat- 
tered thru  false  Job  promises,  marginal  in- 
struction, and  inferior  training  equipment. 

Such  schools  offer  hundreds  of  courses 
ranging  from  auto  repair  to  broadcasting, 
truck  driving  to  nursing  care,  and  how  to 
work  a  cash  register. 

"We  provide  an  education  gap  filler,"  said 
Phillip  Taylor,  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools. 
"In  many  Instances  we  can  provide  training 
In  areas  no  private  school  can  offer. 

"The  trade  and  technical  schools  have 
opened  up  new  avenues  for  a  much  wider 
range  of  persons  wanting  to  get  into  a  given 
field." 

While  there  are  many  legitimate  schools, 
not  every  one  of  the  13  Chicago-area  schools 
investigated  by  the  Task  Force  passed  the 
test: 

Automation  Academy,  22  W.  Madison  St., 
advertises  In  the  Yellow  Pages  that  you  can 
"Train  Now  and  Pay  Later"  for  Its  $295 
nurses'  aid  course  or  $395  keypunch  class. 

"We  teach  you  what  you  need  to  know 
to  get  a  Job,"  Al  Roberts,  director,  told  a 
reporter  who  Inquired  about  nurses'  aide 
training. 

He  said  Jobs  paid  $150  a  week,  and  fiashed 
a  list  of  hospitals  he  said  hired  Automation 
graduates.  A  check  by  The  Tribune,  however, 
showed  that  five  of  them  either  trained  their 
own  nurses'  aides  or  required  several  years 
of  hospital  experience. 

Christen  Williamson,  28,  who  took  the 
course,  told  The  Tribune: 

"I  feel  as  tho  I  was  cheated.  I  believed 
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I  was  paying  for  something  and  I  got  noth- 
ing. They  didn't  teach  you  a  darn  thing. 
You  get  this  so-called  diploma,  but  It's  not 
worth  anything." 

She  learned  the  certificate  she  received  on 
graduation  is  not  recognized  by  nursing 
homes  here  because  the  course  Is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health. 

She  was  hired  by  a  nursing  home  and  was 
told  she  would  have  to  take  another  course 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  offered 
for  free  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

"I  thought  I  already  had  my  certification 
because  I  had  my  diploma,  but  the  nursing 
home  said  no.  So  here  this  new  course  was 
free  and  I  gave  the  man  at  Automation  $295 
for  nothing,"  she  said. 

Curtis  H.  Knight,  owner  of  the  school,  told 
The  Tribune  he  was  unaware  until  recently 
of  the  ordinance  requiring  nurses'  aides  to 
attend  board-approved  schools  and  was  at- 
tempting to  get  approval. 

"Had  we  known  this  thing  existed,  we 
would  have  gotten  Into  compliance  imme- 
diately," Knight  said. 

A  Board  of  Health  spokesman  said  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  school  "came  down  here 
once,"  to  inquire  about  the  ordinance,  but 
the  board  never  heard  back  from  the  school 
again  until  after  the  Tribune  Investigation. 

Another  graduate  of  the  school,  who  found 
the  course  was  not  certified,  LlUle  Lee,  32, 
said  she  Is  now  working  as  a  punch  press 
operator  because  no  hospitals  would  accept 
her  certificate. 

A  former  director  of  Automation,  Gerald 
Vargas,  now  directs  the  Chicago  office  of  New 
York -based  General  Training  Services,  which 
sells  two-week,  $200  courses  In  operating  a 
cash  register  at  6  W.  Randolph  St. 

He  told  a  reporter  who  inquired  about  the 
two-week  course: 

"We  have  all  models  of  cash  registers  here 
for  you  to  learn  on  so  you  will  be  prepared, 
no  matter  what  you  face.  We  have  a  free 
placement  service.  You  know,  a  lot  of  stores 
are  now  offering  24-hour-a-day  service.  To 
stay  open  like  that  they  need  lots  of  cashiers 
and  checkers.  Stores  like  National  and  Jewel 
are  doing  that  all  the  time." 

Task  Force  checks  with  major  supermarket 
chains  in  Chicago,  Including  A&P,  Jewel,  and 
Domlnlck's,  revealed  that  all  have  their  own 
training  programs. 

Johnnie  Mae  Bell  Is  one  of  several  gradu- 
ates listed  by  the  school  In  records  filed  with 
the  State  as  having  been  placed  on  a  Job, 
but  she  was  not. 

"They  promise  to  find  one  a  Job,  but  they 
Just  out  and  out  lied  to  me,"  she  said. 

Anthony  Venzara,  executive  vice  president 
of  G.  T.  S.  In  Woodbury,  N.Y.,  told  The  Trib- 
une. "There  Is  a  need  for  people  who  can  op- 
erate a  cash  register,  and  merely  because  an 
employer  retrains  the  student  who  has  taken 
our  course  is  Irrelevant." 

Some  resident  schools  have  unique  ways 
of  making  sure  their  graduates  pass  any  re- 
quired tests.  Graduates  of  the  Institute  of 
Broadcast  Arts,  a  Milwaukee -based  school 
with  offices  at  75  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  take  a  writ- 
ten exam  In  order  to  get  a  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  license  to  help  get  Jobs 
as  announcers  or  disk  Jockeys. 

Graduates  said  students  are  provided  with 
answers  to  memorize,  some  with  a  50-word 
sentence;  the  first  letter  of  each  word,  going 
down  the  line,  will  be  the  answer  to  multiple- 
choice  questions  on  the  exam. 

Daniel  Baran,  assistant  director  of  the 
school,  said  he  did  not  know  about  a  50-word 
sentence,  but  admitted  the  students  memo- 
rized sets  of  questions  and  answers. 

"Schools  all  over  the  country  memorize 
the  answers  to  get  the  licenses,"  Baran  said. 
"The  people  who  give  the  tests  know." 

A  spokesman  for  the  FCC  said  the  gov- 
ernment Is  Indeed  aware  of  the  procedure, 
and  rearranges  test  answers  often  to  beat  It. 


[From  Chicago  Tribune,  June  9, 1976] 

Trade  School  Hotjsing  Like  Army — ^Bur 

Worse 

(By  William  Crawford) 

"It  was  like  a  barracks,  and  the  only  thing 
that  kept  out  the  draft  was  a  canvas.  Some 
days  It  was  cold,  and  they  had  this  canvas 
hanging  from  the  celling. 

"The  bathroom  had  no  floor.  The  place 
was  a  mess.  There  was  only  one  heater  for 
the  whole  building — 50  of  us  In  there — and 
the  wall  didn't  go  up  to  the  celling. 

"Ten  of  us  got  lice  and  they  refused  us 
medical  care." 

An  ex-GI  telling  about  the  rigors  of  Viet 
Nam? 

No.  Ex-GI  John  Carpentieri.  Jr.,  28,  of 
Massapequa,  N.Y.,  telling  about  the  American 
School  of  Heavy  Equipment,  Inc.,  at  Morris- 
town,  Ind. 

At  some  vocational  trade  schools,  learning 
takes  a  back  set  to  simple  survival — getting 
something  to  eat,  finding  a  place  to  sleep, 
and  fighting  disease. 

In  a  resident  school,  such  as  American, 
students  take  the  course  on  location,  using 
school  equipment,  and  stay  in  quarters  pro- 
vided by  the  school  if  they  live  too  far 
away  to  commute. 

Carpentieri  heard  about  American  on  TV, 
and  decided  he'd  like  to  become  a  heavy 
construction  equipment  operator. 

"They  sent  out  a  salesman,  Ira  Kane,  and 
he  showed  me  a  bunch  of  phony  stuff  .  .  . 
pictures  of  machines  that  were  bigger  and 
newer  than  what  they  had,  and  he  said  there 
would  only  be  two  of  us  to  a  room  and  two 
of  us  in  a  machine." 

The  course  cost  $1,300  pliis  $600  for  ex- 
penses. 

Carpentieri  said  he  "never  should  have 
done  it." 

"When  I  got  there  I  was  Just  sick.  The 
school  was  utter  chaos.  There  were  eight 
machines  and  34  students.  And  the  machines 
were  always  breaking  down  so  we  had  to 
Avait  around  for  them  to  be  repaired.  One 
machine  didn't  have  brakes — it  was  lucky 
there  was  no  accident.  And  that  was  dis- 
covered right  after  they  showed  us  safety 
films,"  he  said. 

"They  had  inadequate  food,  and  there  was 
no  drinking  water  except  In  the  bathroom." 

On  April  10,  Joseph  Clark,  head  of  the 
Indiana  Private  School  Accrediting  Commis- 
sion, sent  investigators  to  talk  to  Carpentieri 
and  13  other  veterans  who  had  complained 
about  conditions  at  the  school. 

"They  were  stranded  out  there  with  no 
Jobs,  and  no  money,"  he  said.  "They  had 
been  promised  Jobs  and  were  unable  to  get 
any,  and  they  had  no  way  to  get  home." 

Clark  also  sent  a  team  of  fire  and  health 
Inspectors  who  found  29  "major  violations" 
of  health  and  fire  codes  at  the  school.  On 
April  16  be  ordered  it  closed. 

J\ist  ten  days  before  the  veterans  com- 
plained. The  Tribune  advised  Clark  of  ques- 
tionable sales  tactics  of  the  school's  Chicago 
office. 

Gerald  Vargas,  director  of  the  Chicago  of- 
fice, told  a  reporter  who  asked  about  the 
course,  "Youll  be  making  between  $8  and 
$12  an  hour." 

Vincent  Oartlan,  a  salesman,  said,  "We 
place  90  per  cent  of  our  graduates,"  and 
shoved  the  reporter  a  contract  marked  "en- 
rollment application"  for  a  $1,190  course, 
which  would  Include  60  home-study  lessons 
followed  by  four  weeks  at  Morrlstown,  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  paying  all  but 
$29  of  the  cost. 

Clark  said  state  records  show  American 
claims  to  place  60  per  cent  of  Its  graduates. 
William  Martin,  president  of  the  Operating 
Engineers  Local  160,  told  the  Tribune: 

"111  sum  up  one  word  what  those  schools 
are:  fraud.  We  have  found  thru  practical 
experience  that  they  have  not  turned  out 
one  qualified  man.  They  ought  to  be  closed." 


Anthony  Venzara,  executive  vice  president 
of  General  Training  Service,  Woodbury,  N.Y., 
American's  parent  company,  said  he  was 
"surprised"  anyone  had  tried  to  sell  a  re- 
porter the  heavy  equipment  course,  and 
added: 

"We  have  not  for  some  period  done  any 
soliciting  of  students  for  that  course." 

Clark  said  that  after  he  ordered  the  school 
closed,  Richard  Carlton,  president,  arranged 
for  students  to  be  put  up  In  a  hotel,  and  for 
classroom  Instruction  to  be  held  In  a  local 
high  school. 

He  said  he  permitted  the  school  to  resume 
operations  May  8,  but  American  has  been 
banned  from  soliciting  veterans,  and  a  hear- 
ing will  be  scheduled  to  determine  whether 
the  school  should  be  closed  permanently. 

Carpentieri,  who  said  he  Is  consulting  an 
attorney  In  addition  to  pressing  his  com- 
plaint with  the  VA,  wlU  be  invited  to  appear, 
according  to  Clark. 

"They  had  old  books,  old  equipment,  old 
films  .  .  .  and  they  called  It  a  school,"  Car- 
pentieri told  The  Tribune.  "It  was  Jxist  a 
rlpoff.  I  felt  like  I  got  beat.  I  didn't  get  beat— 
the  government  got  beat.  There  were  14 
veterans  there." 

[Prom  Chicago  Tribune,  June  10,  1976] 

Thirty  Dollars  Down  Buys  Pie  nr  the  Sky. 

Lessons  in  Frustration 

task  force  report 

Thousands  of  students  each  year  send 
their  money  away  In  hopes  that  the  return 
mall  will  bring  cm  education,  leading  to  a 
better  Job.  But  what  many  of  them  get  is 
something  less.  This,  the  third  In  a  series, 
relates  the  frustration  and  abuses  common 
In  some  quarters  of  the  correspondence  school 
industry  uncovered  In  a  three-month  Inves- 
tigation by  the  Tribune  Task  Force.  Pamela 
Zekman  directs  the  Task  Force,  which  In- 
cludes William  Cravtrford,  William  Gaines, 
and  James  A.  Jackson. 

Universal  Training  Service,  a  Miami-based 
correspondence  school,  is  traveling  the  streets 
of  Chlcsigo  In  the  head  of  77-year-old  Louis 
Carpenter,  as  he  cruises  around  In  a  late- 
model  Cadillac  making  house  calls. 

Universal,  boasting  50,000  home-study  stu- 
dents, advertises  "Eight  Exciting  Careers" 
In  the  Yellow  Pages,  and  operates  openly  In 
Illinois,  though  It  is  illegal. 

The  school,  whose  Orland  Park  phone  num- 
ber turns  out  to  be  an  answering  service.  Is 
unlicensed  In  Illinois  but  operates  without 
apparent  restriction,  making  Job  promises  It 
cannot  fulfill,  preying  on  young  people's 
dreams  of  a  better  tomorrow  through  educa- 
tion. 

The  grandfatherly  Carpenter,  with  hl« 
promises  of  a  glorious  future — for  $30  down 
and  X  easy  lessons — was  encountered  repeat- 
edly by  Tribune  Task  Force  reporters  during 
a  three-month  Investigation  of  the  $3-bllllon- 
a-year  correspondence  and  trade  school  In- 
dustry. 

One  reporter  met  him  when  he  called  at 
her  home  to  pitch  her  on  a  $995  course  for 
an  airlines  ground  hostess  Job,  saying;  "We 
train  for  40  or  45  airlines  In  the  country. 
They  have  no  training  program  for  them- 
selves." 

Another  met  him  when  he  called  at  the 
reporter's  apartment  to  tell  him  about  Unl- 
versal's  heavy  equipment  school:  "You  can 
put  $30  down  today  and  that  will  help  you 
to  get  signed  up  right  now."  he  said.  "There 
are  30,000  construction  Jobs  opening  In  Il- 
linois this  spring." 

And  to  another  reporter,  Carepnter  pitched 
an  Insurance  adjusters'  course,  which  he 
hinted  would  earn  its  taker  $50,000  a  year. 
"We  place  96  psr  cent  of  our  graduates," 
he  said. 

A  check  with  major  airlines  revealed  that 
all  have  their  own  training  programs,  and 
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anyone  hired  from  a  correspondence  school 
would  have  to  take  the  airline  program  re- 
gardless. 

Construction  union  ofiBclals  said  a  heavy 
equipment  operator  cannot  get  a  job  with 
only  correspondence  school  training,  Oper- 
ating Engineers'  business  manager  Wilfred 
Dewalt  of  Local  649,  Peoria,  said : 

"We  have  our  own  training  program,  and 
If 8  state  approved — and  free!  We  put  In  a 
nickel  an  hour  for  the  training,  and  the 
course  runs  five  years.  These  schools  are 
rlpoffs  and  dont  do  a  thing  but  take  a  man's 
money  and  make  him  promises  they  can't 
keep." 

Last  year,  before  Its  license  was  dropped. 
Universal  submitted  a  1974  placement  list 
of  students  to  the  state.  Of  13  checked  at 
random,  only  one  said  he  obtained  a  Job 
thru  the  school.  Several  others  were  not  em- 
ployed where  the  school  said  they  were,  and 
others  said  they  attended  the  school  five 
years  ago. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
has  refused  to  license  Universal  because  of 
noncompllaince  with  Minnesota  laws.  Uni- 
versal is  no  longer  licensed  to  operate  In  Illi- 
nois because  of  failure  to  place  the  required 
surety  bonds  for  itself  and  any  agents  op- 
erating In  the  state. 

Carpenter  boasted  to  reporters  that  he 
had  65  salesmen  working  for  him  in  this 
area.  However,  a  check  uncovered  only  one 
Universal  salesman  In  addition  to  Carpenter. 

Thomas  Richardson,  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  postsecondary  education  in  Illinois, 
said: 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Universal  Is  no 
longer  licensed  to  do  business  In  Dllnois.  If 
they  are  operating  in  the  state,  they  are  In 
direct  violation  of  state  law.  No  school  can 
operate  without  that  surety  bond  on  the 
school  and  on  Its  agents. 

"Maybe  you  have  some  knowledge  that 
they  are  in  operation.  But  how  would  I  know 
that?  We  have  to  assume  In  these  cases  that 
the  schools  are  complying  with  state  law." 

Charles  Craig,  head  of  Universal  opera- 
tions In  Miami,  said,  "I  think  that  Is  outside 
the  purview  of  the  media  to  Investigate  the 
operations  of  private  business  like  that.  We 
have  people  that  are  always  complalners. 
They  complain  about  everything,  and  you 
cant  please  them." 

Abxises  In  the  correspondence  and  trade 
school  Industry  were  flrst  brought  to  The 
Tribune's  attention  by  Gov.  Walker's  con- 
Bumer  advocate's  office,  after  It  conducted  a 
preliminary  Investigation.  Universal  was  one 
of  the  extreme  cases  imcovered  In  the  Task 
Force's  subsequent  investigation  of  13  Chi- 
cago area  schools. 

But  even  with  the  most  reliable  schools, 
students  are  taking  a  risk  In  signing  up  for 
mall-order  courses.  Standard  courses  are 
sold  to  anyone  who  can  come  up  with  a 
down  payment,  regardless  of  educational 
background,  talent,  or  ability  to  learn. 

For  example,  of  three  students  who  took 
the  Identical  mall-order  auto  mechanics 
course  from  Advance  Schools,  Inc.  1840  W. 
79th  St.,  one  said  the  coiu^e  was  "Just  tre- 
mendous," another  described  It  as  "too 
simple,"  and  a  third  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand It. 

Charles  Chase,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Advance,  a  school  that  filed  for  reorga- 
nization under  the  federal  Bankruptcy  Act 
In  May,  said: 

"We  get  complaints.  Tou  have  to  get  com- 
plaints. You  have  to  get  complaints  from 
some  people.  We  sell  one  course  In  each  sub- 
ject, and  It  has  been  carefully  prepared  and 
geared  to  help  most  people.  But  there  are 
always  some  who  will  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand It,  or  who  will  know  too  much  to  get 
anything  out  of  It." 

Thomas  Pekras,  assistant  director  of  post- 
secondary  education  In  Bllnola  said  there 
•re  2S0  such  privately  owned  schools  based 
In  the  state — 78  per  cent  of  them  In  the 
Chicago  area — and  the  department  has  only 
live  people  to  monitor  them. 


"Quite  frankly.  In  evaluating  co\arses  we 
many  times  know  very  little  about  the  course 
Itself,"  he  said.  "We've  learned  a  lot  as  time 
goes  by." 

The  utter  fnistratlon  of  trying  to  learn  a 
career  by  mall  was  described  by  Lee  Smith, 
50,  an  unemployed  construction  foreman 
from  Alderson,  W.  Va.,  who  took  Bell  Sc 
Howell's  $1,400  course  on  TV  repairing: 

"Volume  two  of  the  course  arrived  nine 
days  ahead  of  volume  one.  For  the  next 
several  months,  the  lessons  conttaued  to  ar- 
rive out  of  sequence,  and  parts  and  equip- 
ment for  one  lesson  often  came  with  the  test 
for  another. 

"When  I  signed  up  they  told  me  there  was 
a  toll-free  number  in  Chicago  I  could  dial  If 
I  ever  had  any  trouble.  Sometimes  I  would 
call  the  school  every  20  minutes,  all  day  long, 
trying  to  get  thru  to  them.  The  line  was 
always  busy." 

After  six  months,  Smith  ran  up  the  white 
flag,  saying,  "They  had  me  so  fouled  up 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do." 

He  demanded  his  money  back,  and  after  a 
flurry  of  letters  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  various  consumer  affairs  organizations, 
the  school  agreed  to  settle  with  him  for  $400. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration determined  that  69.8  per  cent  of  all 
veterans  who  take  radio  and  TV  repair 
courses  by  mail  do  not  complete  them.  The 
dropout  rate  runs  as  high  as  93  percent  tof 
other  courses. 

A  typical  dropout  Is  Dennis  Loren,  25.  of 
Amity  Harbor,  N.Y.,  a  Viet  Nam  veteran  who 
enrolled  In  Bell  &  Howell's  TV  repair  course, 
but  found  himself  not  educationally 
equipped  to  handle  It. 

"By  the  fifth  lesson  It  Just  became  too  ad- 
vanced," he  said.  "It  was  all  formulas.  It 
was  the  math  I  couldn't  understand.  I  was 
just  happy  to  call  It  quits." 

William  Carson,  executive  vice  president 
of  Bell  &  Howell's  home  study  division,  said 
Smith  studied  three  times  faster  than  nor- 
mal and  that  he  took  the  course  at  a  time 
when  "there  were  a  couple  of  problems,"  In- 
cluding mailing  and  other  technical  difficul- 
ties. 

He  said  Loren  did  not  complain  about  his 
difficulty  with  math  imtU  after  the  school 
sent  him  a  bill. 

Another  drawback  In  taking  home  study 
com-ses  Is  that  the  same  course  is  mailed  to 
every  student  who  signs  up  for  it,  even  tho 
the  material  may  not  apply  to  his  part  of 
the  country. 

Commercial  Trade  Institute,  1400  W. 
Greenleaf  Av.,  a  division  of  M-W  Education 
Corp.,  a  Montgomery  Ward  subsidiary,  of- 
fers a  100-lesson  course  In  building  con- 
struction for  $695.  Patrick  Maddallno,  24,  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  signed  up  for  the  course,  with 
the  VA  picking  up  $625.50  of  the  cost. 

"The  salesman  told  me  that,  when  I  grad- 
uated, that  was  all  I  needed  to  start  working 
and  get  a  job  as  a  contractor,"  he  said. 
"He  didn't  tell  me  anything  about  testing 
and  licensing  by  the  county.  In  fact,  Dade 
County  (Fla.)  doesn't  even  accept  this  as  an 
accredited  school. 

"And  the  course  was  geared  for  the  north- 
ern or  central  states,  and  nothing  like  we 
have  m  Florida.  They  tell  you  how  to  build  a 
building  with  a  certain  kind  of  block  we 
don't  use  here.  That  means  the  architecture 
Is  different,  and  the  stress  will  be  different." 

Robert  Nottenburg.  C.T.I,  education  direc- 
tor, said,  "We  offer  a  nationwide  program. 
This  man  in  Miami  believes  the  zoning  infor- 
mation is  old  because  the  laws  there  have 
been  changed,  but  what  we  teach  Is  typical  of 
most  other  areas." 

C.T.I,  also  offers  a  $995  motorcycle  repair 
course  that  Its  salesmen  say  wUl  teach  a 
student  how  to  become  a  motorcycle  re- 
pairman. Minnesota  says  the  course  doesn't 
fill  the  bill,  nilnols  can't  seem  to  make  up 
Its  mind. 

The  state  of  Minnesota  refused  to  accept 
the  course  after  three  experts  determined  It 


was  worthless.  A  Chicago  official  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Education  told  the 
Tribune : 

"Actually,  the  engine  the  student  got  in  the 
course  should  not  have  been  approved,  but 
next  thing  we  knew,  we  got  a  letter  from 
Springfield  saying  It  had  been  approved." 

The  absolute  futility  of  some  home  study 
courses  often  doesn't  hit  home  until  after 
the  mailman  comes  and  a  student  discovers 
he  is  paying  good  money  for  lessons  he  could 
get  free  elsewhere  or  for  common-sense  in- 
formation he  already  knew. 

For  example,  American  Truck  Driving 
Schools,  7750  S.  Cicero  Av.,  offers  60  home 
study  lessons  for  $1,680  on  how  to  become  a 
truck  driver,  which  students  must  complete 
before  they  can  qualify  for  the  $300  course  In 
actual  driving. 

Six  of  the  lessons,  at  $28  each,  are  mere 
reprints  of  a  free  publication  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation. 

Another  two  lessons,  also  at  $28  each,  con- 
sist of  a  few  sentences  Informing  the  student 
he  should  take  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's written  test,  which  is  required  of  all 
drivers. 

And  another  lesson,  five  pages  on  "Impor- 
tance of  Driver  Training  to  the  Industry," 
lists  only  statements  of  praise  for  the  school 
but  costs  $28  just  the  same. 

H.  Donald  Overbey,  director  of  the  school, 
said: 

"I  think  these  lessons  are  well  designed, 
and  there  is  no  way  you  are  going  to  make 
me  apologize  for  them.  These  home  study 
tests  are  pretty  effective.  We  found  that 
people  who  finish  home  study  do  well  In 
resident  training.  They  have  a  good  chance 
of  finishing  resident  training  if  they  get  thru 
the  home  study  part.  In  fact,  90  percent  of 
those  who  finish  home  study  get  thru  resi- 
dent training." 

Two  of  his  students  take  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  school . 

Charles  Vesely,  22,  of  Burbank,  called  the 
60-lesson  home  study  course  "a  Joke."  All 
Mickey  Mouse. 

"When  we  got  to  the  actual  driving  course, 
I'll  bet  you  I  spent  no  more  than  15  minutes 
a  day  behind  the  wheel  of  a  truck.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  I  would  sit  and  watch  while 
others  took  their  turns. 

"I  couldn't  even  come  to  class  because 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  st?nd  around. 
The  owners  didn't  care,  because  they  were 
getting  their  money  from  the  VA.  They  would 
even  fudge  my  attendance  records,  just  so 
they  could  get  their  hands  on  the  VA  money." 

Richard  Schulz,  32,  of  Hickory  Hills,  who 
took  the  $1,980  two  courses,  said: 

"Before  I  signed  up,  I  said  to  the  salesman, 
'How  is  It  with  Jobs?'  He  s^id  there  were  more 
Jobs  than  students.  I  thought:  "Oh  great! 
This  will  be  tremendous.' 

"I  signed  up,  and  they  told  me  I  wor'd 
have  a  Job  for  sure.  I  was  so  happy  about 
It.  I  went  home  and  told  my  family  I  would 
be  driving  a  tr\ick  and  making  lots  of 
money. 

'All  the  while  we  were  going  to  school  the 
salesman  would  give  us  this  big  pep  talk 
about  how  there  were  those  jobs  out  there. 
Overbey  would  tell  us  there  weren't  enough 
students  to  fill  all  the  Jobs.  In  my  opinion 
the  school  was  a  rlpoff ! 

"The  school  couldn't  place  me.  Finally  I 
went  out  on  my  own.  I  hit  every  trucking 
company  south  of  the  Eisenhower.  Each  time 
they  would  look  at  me  and  laugh  when  I  told 
them  I  had  graduated  from  the  school.  They 
wanted  men  with  at  least  two  years' 
experience. 

"Luckily  I'm  a  veteran  and  didn't  have 
to  pay  for  the  course  out  of  my  own  pocket." 

A  former  instructor  for  American,  John 
Davis,  who  quit  after  one  month,  told  The 
Tribune: 

"I've  worked  all  my  life  and  Just  couldn't 
stand  the  thought  of  taking  another  man's 
money  and  giving  him  nothing  but  dreams. 
That's  the  only  thing  these  schools  do.  They 
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bold  out  a  slice  of  pie  in  the  sky — and  it  Just 
ain't  there." 

[From  Chicago  Tribune,  June  10,  1975] 

You,  Too,  Can  Be  an   "Educator" 

(By  James  A.  Jackson) 

You  can  even  take  a  correspondence  school 
course  in  how  to  start  your  own  correspond- 
ence school — or  anything  else  you  can  think 
of. 

William  Goebrlng,  bead  of  Pioneer  Schools, 
Covlna,  Cal.,  sells  the  mail-order  course  for 
$35.  After  you  have  taken  It,  he  says,  "People 
will  look  up  to  you  as  an  educator,  and  as 
an  asset  to  the  surrounding  community." 

Altho  California  authorities  have  denied 
Coehrlng  permission  to  sell  his  course,  a 
Task  Force  reporter  who  sent  him  a  $35 
check  got  the  seven-lesson  package  by  return 
mall. 

After  reading  the  lessons,  and  learning 
how  to  make  enrollments,  place  graduates, 
and  get  Veterans  Admimstration  approval 
on  a  shoestring  Investment,  the  reporter  de- 
cided he  was  ready  to  become  an  asset  to  bis 
community. 

The  most  preposterous  subject  he  could 
think  of  to  teach  thru  home  study  lessons 
was  skydiving.  He  disclosed  his  plan  In  a 
letter  to  Goehrlng. 

Goebrlng  wrote  back  enthusiastically.  '1 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
course  for  you  on  the  subject  of  'Skydiving.' 
I  believe  .  .  .  that  seven  lessons  would  suf- 
fice." 

His  writing  fee  would  be  $30  a  lesson,  and 
the  reporter-turned-educator  could  sell  the 
course  for  $395.  Goehrlng  even  suggested 
offering  such  Inducements  as  a  parachute  or 
a  discount  ticket  to  go  up  In  a  plane  to  pro- 
mote the  course. 

The  reporter  then  telephoned  Goehrlng, 
disclosed  his  true  Identity,  and  said  he  didn't 
really  want  to  start  a  school.  Goehrlng  was 
unabashed. 

"Anyone  can  start  a  correspondence  school 
with  proper  guidance,"  he  said. 

(From  Chicago  Tribune,  June  11. 1975] 

Fast  Talkers  Sell  Dotted  Line  and 

LrrTLE  Else 

TASK    force    report 

Some  salesmen  boast  they  can  sell  any- 
thtag.  This  article,  the  fourth  in  a  series, 
describes  finely  honed  sales  pitches,  used 
by  some  salesmen  in  the  correspondence 
school  industry,  heard  during  a  three-month 
Investigation  by  the  Tribune  Task  Force. 
Pamela  Zekman  directs  the  Task  Force, 
which  includes  William  Crawford,  William 
Gaines,  and  Jemes  A.  Jackson. 

Arnold  [Ame]  Fabrlkant  has  just  tricked 
a  Puerto  Rlcan  who  has  difficulty  under- 
standing English  into  signing  a  contract  for 
a  correspondence  course  in  Interior  deco- 
rating. 

Outside  the  victim's  house  Fabrlkant 
turns  and  winks  at  his  companion,  a  Tribune 
reporter  posing  as  a  sales  trainee. 

"Some  are  easier  than  others,"  he  chuckles. 

Fabrlkant,  30,  a  salesman  for  La  Salle  Ex- 
tension University  for  more  than  two  years, 
Is  eager  to  move  up  the  corporate  ladder. 

"See,  I  want  to  sign  up  a  lot  of  students 
because  promotion  time  is  coming  up  and  I 
want  to  look  good  on  the  books,"  he  explains. 

With  unemployment  across  the  nation  at  a 
34-year-hlgh,  the  $3-bllllon-a-year  home 
study  and  trade  school  business  is  booming. 
And  the  salesman,  with  his  finely  honed 
pitch,  is  often  the  only  personal  contact  the 
student  ever  has  with  the  school. 

Fabrlkant  has  Just  worked  his  pitch  on 
Juan  Ortiz,  29,  a  $130-a-week  factory  worker 
who  wanted  to  learn  to  "paint  and  panel 
walls."  He  had  answered  a  La  Salle  maga- 
zine ad  offering  "free  information." 

"You  know,  interior  decorators  make  lots 
and  lots  of  money.  They  are  very  professional 
people,"  Fabrlkant  told  him.  "You  will  be 


respected  and  admired.  You  can  get  a  good- 
paying  Job  or  open  a  business  for  yourself. 
You  can  get  started  In  one  of  those  big  de- 
partment stores,  like  Wleboldfs  or  Llbby's. 
They  need  people  who  speak  Spanish. 

"We  have  to  make  sure  you  are  qualified 
to  take  the  course.  La  Salle  doesn't  Just  take 
anyone.  Puerto  Rlcans  think  education  Is 
Important.  They  take  pride  in  their  educa- 
tion, and  that's  good." 

Fabrlkant  got  Ortiz  to  sign  a  contract  by 
filling  It  out  as  he  talked,  pointing  to  the 
dotted  line  and  saying,  "Now,  you  register 
here." 

Tho  the  school  requires  a  minimum  $30 
down  payment,  Ortiz's  wife,  Lena,  who  speaks 
no  English,  could  find  only  a  $10  bill.  Fabrl- 
kant took  the  ten  "to  bold  a  place  In  the 
class  for  you"  and  paid  the  rest  of  the  down 
payment  from  his  own  pocket. 

Fabrlkant,  who  speaks  several  languages 
and  prides  himself  In  his  knowledge  of  ethnic 
traits,  tells  the  reporter  on  leaving  the  Ortiz 
home: 

"Did  you  see  how  I  waved  my  hands  around 
a  lot?  That's  what  they  do.  They  talk  with 
their  arms.  It  makes  them  feel  more  com- 
fortable." 

Several  days  later  the  mailman  arrives  at 
1719  W.  Morse  Ave.,  and  Juan  Ortiz  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  $600  worth  of  home- 
study  lessons  he  did  not  know  he  had  signed 
a  contract  for.  He  has  now  turned  to  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  for  help. 

Reports  of  misleading  sales  tactics  by  some 
of  the  250  privately  owned  correspondence 
and  trade  schools  In  Illinois  were  brought  to 
The  Tribune  by  Gov.  Walker's  Consumer 
Advocate  Office  after  the  state  conducted  a 
preliminary  investigation. 

During  a  three-month  investigation  of  13 
Chicago-area  schools.  Task  Force  reporters 
posing  as  sales  trainees  and  students  found: 

Salesmen  making  phony  job  placement 
claims.  Edward  F.  Cihak  of  Bell  &  HoweU 
home  study  schools  said  the  school  placed 
"100  per  cent  of  graduating  electronics  stu- 
dents." while  the  school  officially  reported 
8.4  per  cent  to  state  officials  In  Minnesota. 

Operators  claiming  unlimited  job  oppor- 
tunities. Gerald  Vargas  of  American  School 
of  Heavy  Equipment  said  Gov.  Walker's  con- 
struction program  made  chances  of  getting 
a  Job  in  the  Chicago  area  "excellent."  Actually 
the  state  legislature  rejected  the  program, 
and  the  operating  engineers  union  currently 
reports  2,100  members  out  of  v/ork. 

Salesmen  offering  tuition  discounts  and 
cash  kickbacks.  Fabrlkant  knocks  $10  off  the 
tuition  fee  and  offers  a  $10  bounty  to  any 
student  who  refers  him  to  another  who  signs 
up.  Bell  &  Howell  fired  one  salesman  who 
admitted  offering  a  $20  discount  to  a  reporter. 

Salesmen  operating  out  of  storefronts  or 
their  automobiles,  their  Income  depending 
solely  on  commissions,  often  know  nothing 
about  the  courses  but  a  lot  about  selling. 
And  their  approaches  are  as  varied  as  their 
claims. 

La  Salle,  a  subsidiary  of  MacMlllan  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  leans  heavily  on  the  "qualifying 
interview,"  which  Fabrlkant  described  as 
aimed  at  "getting  that  great  Inner  dream 
out  in  the  open" 

"The  qualifying  Interview  is  a  powerful 
tool  in  the  hands  of  someone  who  knows  how 
to  make  it  work,"  Fabrlkant  said  during  a 
meeting  of  sales  trainees.  Salesmen  are  In- 
structed not  to  deviate  from  the  time-proven 
company  interview  that  Fabrlkant  said  Is 
designed  to  get  a  commitment  from  the 
prospect. 

"Psychologically  you  have  him  following 
yoiu-  orders  right  thru  the  qualifying  inter- 
view so  by  the  time  you  get  to  signing  the 
contract  he  can't  go  against  you,"  said 
Fabrlkant. 

Salesman  Gary  Hoffman,  36,  demonstrated 
the  approach  on  a  Greek  Immigrant  who  had 
written  the  school  for  Information.  A  re- 
porter posing  as  a  sales  trainee  accompanied 
him. 


The  man.  who  owns  his  own  refrigeration 
business,  looked  over  the  La  Salle  course, 
shook  his  head  negatively,  and  muttered  In 
broken  English.  "Basic.  All  too  basic.  I  dont 
think  I  need." 

Undaunted,  Hoffman  brought  out  the 
"qualifying  questionnairs"  and  led  the 
Greek — "You  don't  mind  If  I  call  you 
Steve?" — thru  a  list  of  questions  such  as: 

"Why  have  you  waited  so  long  to  decide  to 
increase  your  education?"  "Do  you  think  you 
can  make  decisions  quickly?"  "Do  you  think 
you  win  be  happy  with  your  Job  in  five  years 
If  you  don't  Increase  your  earnings?" 

In  the  end  the  Greek  immigrant  surren- 
dered and  Hoffman  ]x>cketed  a  $30  down- 
payment.  Outside  the  home  the  salesman 
quipped : 

"He  didn't  need  that  course.  It's  too  simple 
for  him.  He  won't  learn  anything.  And  be 
virrites  like  a  child.  I  had  to  help  him  fill  out 
the  application  because  he  couldn't  under- 
stand It.  Did  you  see  that?" 

La  Salle  salesmen  also  urged  prospective 
students  to  act  fast  before  the  price  goes 
up.  George  Walters,  who  was  selling  coiirses 
without  the  required  state  permit,  told  a  re- 
porter posing  as  a  prospect  that  the  $675 
hotel-motel  management  cour.se  would  cost 
$1,000  or  $1,200  In  another  month,  and  added: 

"We'll  finance  you  for  5.5  per  cent,  way 
below  market,  but  if  you  wait,  it'll  double." 

A  La  Salle  attorney  termed  the  practice 
"unauthorized  and  surely  improper." 

Salesmen  for  Commercial  Trades  Institute, 
a  Montgomery  Ward  subsidiary — calling 
themselves  "veterans'  counselors" — ^use  a 
number  of  gimmicks  to  encourage  men  with 
GI  benefits  to  enroll  in  the  school,  where 
72  per  cent  of  the  60,000  home  study  students 
are  veterans. 

They  distributed  official  looking  red,  white, 
and  blue  "Attention  All  Veterans"  cards  tiiat 
can  be  sent  to  the  school  for  Information  and 
wear  "Help  Out  A  Veteran"  buttons  on  their 
lapels. 

"Sometimes  I  go  all  the  way  thru  a  pitch 
and  people  think  I'm  from  the  VA."  said 
James  L.  Lyons,  state  manager  of  C.  T.  I.  "I 
never  tell  them  that,  but  If  that's  what  they 
want  to  think.  I'm  sure  not  about  to  tell  them 
otherwise." 

He  embellishes  on  the  role  by  informing 
prospective  students  about  other  benefits  un- 
der the  GI  Bill,  including  death  benefits  and 
$125  for  a  cemetery  plot. 

A  C.  T.  I.  district  manager,  Angelo  Lomo- 
naco,  trying  to  sell  a  home-study  course  to 
a  reporter,  told  him: 

"I  always  say,  if  you  can  use  someone  else's 
money  and  not  your  own,  then  use  that  other 
person's  money.  The  VA  Is  picking  up  90  per 
cent  of  the  cost.  If  you  don't  use  your  bene- 
fits .  .  .  the  government  will  spend  it  on 
another  country." 

C.  T.  L.'s  Edward  Kelly,  executive  vice 
president,  said  in  an  intsrview  that  posing  as 
a  VA  representative  was  a  "cardinal  crime." 
He  said  the  school  did  not  provide  the  "Help 
Out  A  Veteran"  buttons  and  said  he  found 
them  as  offensive  as  a  "help  the  blind"  badge 
on  a  person  who  can  see. 

Some  schools  rely  on  what  the  trade  calls 
"hardware"  to  Induce  students  to  sign  for 
courses.  It  may  be  an  expensive  set  of  tools 
one  gets  to  keep  Ipald  for  by  the  govern- 
ment If  you  are  a  veteran],  the  motor  one 
builds,  or — in  the  case  of  Bell  &  Howell's 
home-study  schools — a.  television  set. 

Salesman  E.  F.  Clhak,  m  attempting  to 
encourage  a  reporter  to  take  Bell  &  Howell's 
television  repair  course,  told  him  he  would 
get  to  keep  the  25-inch  TV  set  as  part  of  the 
deal,  and  explained: 

"Now.  the  total  program  is  $1,795 — but  the 
TV  set  alone  Is  worth  $735.  and  you  get  $500 
worth  of  equipment.  If  you  have  VA  Ijeneflts 
you  might  as  well  use  them,  right?" 

Cihak,  the  same  man  who  claimed  Bell  & 
Howell  placed  100  percent  of  Its  electronics 
graduates,  was  fired  by  the  school  after  The 
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Tribune  brought  his  sales  tactics  to  the  at- 
tention of  Bell  &  Howell  officials. 

Bell  St  Howell's  own  placement  figures  do 
not  hold  up  either,  the  Task  Force  found. 

Bell  &  Howell  provided  a  list  of  former 
students  of  the  home-study  electronics 
school  It  said  were  situated  In  electronics- 
related  Jobs  by  the  school's  placement  serv- 
ice. 

Of  24  persons  on  the  list  located  by  The 
Tribune,  22  said  they  found  work  without 
assistance  from  the  school  and  7  said  they 
are  not  even  working  in  the  electronics  field. 
One  of  them.  David  McDlvltt,  a  veteran 
from  Wakefield,  Neb.,  Is  listed  as  having 
been  placed  In  a  "maintenance  technician's" 
Job  by  the  school.  Actually,  he  said,  he  is 
working  as  a  Janitor,  sweeping  egg  shells  In 
an  egg-procesalng  factory. 

William  Carson,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  school,  admitted  that  many  of  the 
names  checked  by  The  Tribune  "perhaps 
should  not  have  been  Included  on  the  place- 
ment list."  He  blamed  some  of  the  errors 
on  a  shift  of  files  from  one  office  to  another. 
At  Advance  Schools,  Inc..  1340  W.  79th 
St.,  which  recently  filed  a  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion, students  were  pitched  to  take  advan- 
tage of  two  government  financial  programs, 
the  OI  Bill  and  Federsa  Ins\ired  Student 
Loan  (FISL). 

Joyce  Skowronskl,  an  Advance  representa- 
tive, told  a  reporter  posing  as  a  prospective 
student  that  he  could  bank  his  OI  benefits 
and  draw  interest  on  them  while  paying  for 
the  course  with  federally  guaranteed  FISL 
funds,  which  would  not  have  to  be  repaid 
until  33  months  after  he  enrolled  In  the 
school. 

An  official  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  which  administers 
the  FISL  program  and  Is  Investigating  the 
Advance  operation,  termed  the  sales  tactic  a 
"sharp  practice"  that  wm  never  anticipated 
by  Congress. 

About  95  oer  cent  of  Advance's  70,000  stu- 
dents nationwide  were  using  the  FISL  pro- 
gram when  the  school  filed  bankruptcy  pe- 
titions in  May.  Charles  Chase,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  school,  denied  that  the 
school  had  abused  the  Intentions  of  the 
FISL  program  but  said  the  school  had  to 
constantly  police  "recruiting  abuses." 

The  latest  wrinkle  In  correspondence  .<!choo! 
sales  pitches  is  ofrerine  students  a  rebate 
such  as  those  auto  dealers  devised  to  help 
combat  the  recession. 

International  Correspondence  Schools  of 
Scranton,  Pa..  In  April  came  un  with  an 
"official  cash  discount  certificate"  worth  $100 
Daniel  Kerne,  an  I.C  S.  salesman  trying  to 
interest  a  Task  Force  reporter  In  an  airline 
course,  told  him: 

"The  program  costs  $995.  but  because  you 
are  a  veteran  f  the  VA  pays  90  per  cent  of  the 
cost  and  the  students  pavs  10  per  cent! 
It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Ton  will  get  the 
•100  rebate,  and  you  will  be  ahead  a  little 
bit. 

Richard  W.  Baker,  information  service  of- 
ficer for  the  VA  regional  office  In  Phlladelnhla 
advised  by  The  Tribune  of  the  new  "pro- 
gram, said  the  government  is  looking  Into  it. 

"If  the  school  were  to  submit  the  full 
cost  of  the  course  before  the  discount,  and 
the  VA  were  to  pay  It,  It  would  constitute 
fraud."  he  said. 

Vincent  Termini,  an  IC.S.  spokesman,  said 
the  VA  had  been  Informed  of  the  rebate  pro- 
gram, but  not  until  lon»  after  It  bad  begun. 

Many  salesmen  never  see  the  schools  whose 
courses  they  peddle  and  either  operate  from 
storefront  offices  or  from  the  cluster  of  motels 
around  ©"Hare  International  Airport. 

A  reporter  enlisted  as  a  salesman  for  I C  S 
took  his  training  at  the  Flying  Carpet  motel 
on  Mannheim  Road.  When  caUlng  on  pros- 
pects, he  was  advised  by  James  Barksdale, 
IC.S.  district  manager: 

"Act  professional.  Hand  him  your  coat, 
never  say  please  and  thank  you,  or  you  are 
not  living  up  to  your  Image.  Refuse  refresh- 


ments. People  are  basically  friendly,  but  If 
you  lose  your  air  of  formality,  you  lose 
everything. 

"And  never  say  International  Correspond- 
ence School,"  Barksdale  continued.  "Say 
I.C.S.  school. 

"Avoid  the  word  "correspondence."  It  has  a 
bad  name." 


[From  Chicago  Tribune,  June  12,  1975 1 
Regulation  op  Career  Schools  Usually  Too 
I  Little,  Too  Late 

I  task  force  report 

Each  year,  3.3  million  consumers  gamble 
their  money  on  promises  of  a  better  life 
thru  education.  Some  win.  Others  lose  at  the 
hands  of  some  unscrupulous  operators  In  the 
coorespondence  and  trade  school  Industry. 
This,  the  last  In  a  series,  looks  at  the  lack 
of  adequate  laws  and  regulation  found  In  a 
three-month  investigation  by  The  Tribune 
Task  Force.  Pamela  Zekman  directs  the  Task 
Force  staff  of  WU.Mam  Crawford,  William 
Gaines,  and  James  A.  Jackson. 

Ellen  Trapp  suddenly  discovered  she  owed 
$244  to  a  home-study  school,  even  tho  she 
had  never  completed  a  lesson. 

The  19-year-old  aspiring  airline  hostess 
from  Chicago  signed  up  for  an  airline  per- 
sonnel training  course  with  Associated  Train- 
ing School,  and  did  not  discover  until  after 
putting  her  name  on  the  contract  that  all 
major  airlines  insist  on  training  their  own 
personnel. 

Then  she  lost  a  race  to  cancel  her  contract 
v/lthtn  the  five-day  cocliag-off  period  set  by 
Illinois  law  and  learned  she  owed  the  school 
a  percentage  of  the  $1,295  tuition. 

'I  sent  a  letter  to  the  salesman  at  his 
Chicago  office,  but  it  was  returned  marked 
'unclaimed,' "  she  said.  "Then  I  read  In  the 
contract  that  the  notice  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
home  office  In  Miami.  I  tried  to  call  Florida, 
but  the  office  was  closed  for  the  day.  They 
are  In  a  later  time  zone." 

By  the  time  she  finally  reached  the  school's 
office,  she  had  become  the  victim  of  a  $244 
delay.  For  Miss  Trapp  and  the  other  3.3  mil- 
lion consumers  who  enroll  m  correspondence 
and  trade  schools  every  vear,  there  is  little 
protection  In  Instances  such  as  this. 

Regulation  within  the  industry  Is  a  classic 
case  of  too  many  agencies  doing  too  little. 
There  are  at  least  four  federal  and  four  state 
agencies  with  regulatory  roles  in  protecting 
the  half-mllUon  students  enrolled  In  Illinois' 
250  privately  owned  schools. 

Reports  of  widespread  abuses  within  the 
$3-blllion-a-year  Industry  were  brought  to 
The  Tribune  by  Gov.  Walker's  Consumer  Ad- 
vocate's Office  after  the  state  conducted  a 
preliminary  investigation. 

During  a  subsequent  three-month  Investi- 
gation of  13  Chicago-area  schools.  Tribune 
Task  Force  reporters  posing  as  sales  trainees 
and  students  documented  numerous  Irregu- 
larities. In  the  area  of  enforcement  thev 
found : 

The  State  Office  of  Education  spends  only 
$205,000  a  year  from  Its  $14  million  operating 
budget  for  six  emn'oves  to  licence.  Inspect, 
and  handle  complaints  about  any  of  the  n- 
llnols-based  schools. 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Bakalls.  who  headed  the 
state  aeency  until  this  year,  said  "budgetary 
restrictions"  prohibited  adequate  monitoring 
of  the  schools  but  admitted  that  "proprie- 
tary r  for-profit  1  schools  were  far  down  the 
line  in  my  interest." 

Bakalls  was  Interviewed  soon  after  he  left 
the  poet.  He  was  replaced  by  Joseph  Cronln, 
who  had  been  in  .office  only  a  few  weeks  at 
the  time  of  the  Interview. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  operations 
of  Illinois  schools  are  not  only  inadequately 
enforced  but  also  John  D.  Keller,  who  wrote 
them  during  the  Bakalls  administration 
conceded  the  laws  are  probably  unconstitu- 
tional and  unenforceable  anyway  because  of 
conflicts  with  statutes  and  vague  language 
Recent    attempts    by   the   Federal    Trade 


Commission  to  strengthen  rules  have  ce- 
mented an  alliance  between  the  National 
Association  of  State  and  Private  School  Ad- 
ministrators (a  group  of  government  offi- 
cials) and  the  Industry  It  Is  supposed  to  reg- 
ulate. 

At  the  request  of  Bernard  H.  Ehrllch,  at- 
torney for  the  two  largest  trade  organiza- 
tions, N.A.S.P.S.A.  has  threatened  to  file  suit 
against  the  FTC  challenging  Its  authority  in 
regulating  schools,  if  the  agency  continues 
to  act  Independently  of  local  officials,  and 
not  Inform  them  about  federal  investiga- 
tions. 

The  proposed  FTC  rules  would  add  a  10- 
day  cooUng-off  period  after  contract  signing, 
during  which  time  a  student  would  have  a 
chance  to  withdraw  from  the  deal;  better 
consumer  protection  from  phony  sales  and 
placement  claims;  and  a  pro-rata  system  un- 
der which  a  student  would  be  charged  only 
for  lessons  actually  taken. 

"We  see  these  new  proposals  as  a  real 
threat  to  states'  authority,"  said  Joseph  A. 
Clark,  president  of  N.A.S.P.S.A.  "What  Is 
needed  Is  a  better  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

Bakalls,  who  himself  prefers  less  federal 
control,  said: 

"We  don't  want  to  emasculate  a  growing 
Industry.  Private  and  vocational  schools  are 
going  to  be  a  much  more  Important  option 
after  high  school.  This  section  of  the  edu- 
cation scene  is  going  to  take  on  more  Impor- 
tance. But  I  don't  mean  we  want  it  to  eo 
wUd." 

Illinois  law  does  not  contain  any  of  the 
proposed  FTC  provisions.  And  the  Illinois 
Office  of  Education  has  only  two  men  known 
as  "generallsts"  to  evaluate  courses. 

"Too  often  courses  are  approved  In  Spring- 
field, and  they  should  not  have  been,"  said 
Thomas  Pekras,  assistant  director  of  post- 
secondary  education. 

Illinois  Office  of  Education  regulations  pro- 
vide that  agents  for  schools  must  be  licensed, 
and  that  no  enrolments  can  be  sold  with- 
out a  permit. 

Since  it  takes  up  to  three  weeks  to  process 
such  permits  and  obtain  Identification  cards, 
however,  some  schools  push  salesmen  onto 
the  street,  peddling  education  like  aluminum 
siding  without  bothering  to  obtain  the  lepal 
documents. 

La  Sale  Extension  University  advertises 
regularly  for  new  sales  personnel.  Three  Trib- 
une reporters  who  answered  the  ads  were 
advanced  to  the  front  lines  immedlatelv,  with 
neither  permits  nor  background  checks. 

"Under  no  clrcumustances  should  a  sales- 
man be  on  the  street  selling  courses  without 
a  permit,"  said  Thomas  Richardson,  assistant 
to  the  director  of  post-secondary  education. 
"Without  that  element  of  control,  an  In- 
dividual could  pretend  to  be  a  salesman  from 
a  given  school,  sign  somebody  up,  and  take 
the  person's  money  and  leave  the  state." 

State  regulations  also  prohibit  certain  sales 
tactics  and  make  the  schools  responsible  for 
what  their  salesmen  say. 

"But  I  don't  think  that  is  enforceable," 
said  Keller. 

He  said  there  are  conflicts  between  the 
regulations  and  statutes  "that  would  be  Im- 
possible to  sort  out  In  court." 

Keller,  who  wrote  the  rules,  now  operates 
a  paralegal  trade  school  in  partnership  with 
Bakalls'  brother,  George. 

Another  regulation  requires  schools  tc 
make  sure  a  student  is  qualified  or  Is  capa- 
ble of  understanding  a  course.  They  mav 
give  qualifying  aptitude  tests,  but  the  exams 
must  be  approved  by  the  state. 

The  absurdity  of  this  became  apparent 
after  a  3d  grade  pupil,  the  son  of  a  reporter, 
took  a  30-mlnute  multiple  choice  test  offered 
by  a  travel  agency  school,  filling  out  the  an- 
swers in  19  minutes.  The  school  notified  the 
reporter,  who  sent  In  the  test  In  her  name, 
that  her  answers  showed  she  had  the  "re- 
quired skills  and  knowledge  of  world  geog- 
raphy to  become  a  travel  agent." 
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Schools  are  also  required  to  submit  Infor- 
mation relating  to  their  present  instructors, 
courses,  and  placement.  But  overburdened 
state  employes  can  do  little  but  stuff  the 
data  in  appropriate  files  and  assume  It  is 
correct.  Task  Force  checks  determined  that 
Job  placement  statistics  filed  by  many  schools 
were  false,  misleading,  or  outdated. 

One  of  the  more  creative  abuses  of  Illinois 
regulations  Is  a  device  many  schools  use  to 
take  advantage  of  state  refund  laws  to  get 
the  maximum  profit  from  students  who  do 
not  finish  courses. 

State  regulations  require  a  student  to  pay 
a  percentage  of  the  tuition  based  on  the 
actual  number  of  lessons  finished  In  a  course, 
and  pay  the  whole  tuition  if  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  a  course  is  completed  before  drop- 
ping out. 

Thru  a  device  known  in  the  trade  as  "front- 
end  loading,"  courses  are  set  up  so  a  student 
takes  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  lessons 
early  in  the  learning  program. 

For  example,  Mark  Hlller,  17,  tried  to  can- 
cel at  La  Salle  after  completing  less  than 
two  years'  worth  of  lessons  In  a  four-year 
high  school  correspondence  course.  The 
school  told  him  he  had  to  pay  for  the  en- 
tire course — 62  lessons — because  he  had  fin- 
ished 51  of  them,  well  over  half. 

He  discovered  the  school  crams  35  lessons 
Into  the  first  study  year.  One  of  the  books 
in  the  first  year  Is  179  pages  long  and  con- 
tains 15  home-study  lessons,  for  example, 
while  a  321-page  book  for  the  next  year  con- 
tains only  one. 

A:.other  La  Salle  student,  Thomas  Dever, 
17,  of  Prospect  Heights,  signed  up  for  a  course 
described  In  a  brochure  as  "32  lessons."  After 
completing  seven,  he  dropped  out  and  asked 
for  a  refund. 

But  the  school  advised  him,  "While  our 
complete  course  does  Include  a  total  of  32 
lessons,  recent  revisions  have  been  made  and 
this  course  now  contains  17  lesson  submis- 
sions." 

Using  arithmetic  Dever  still  can't  under- 
stand, the  school  told  him  he  had  completed 
half  the  covu-se,  and  thus  owed  the  school 
money. 

"I  never  realized  seven  was  half  of  32,  or 
even  17,"  he  said. 

La  Salle  officials  refused  to  be  Interviewed 
about  complaints  from  students.  However 
the  school  commented  In  writing  that  stu- 
dents need  more  lessons  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  course  to  keep  their  attention. 

Keller  condemned  front-end  loading  as 
"an  abuse  of  the  law." 

One  solution  to  the  front-end  loading 
abuse  Is  a  proposed  FTC  pro-rata  regula- 
tion, under  which  a  student  would  pay  only 
for  what  he  gets— paying  the  full  tuition 
only  if  the  course  Is  completed. 

Minnesota  Is  one  of  the  few  states  that 
has  Instituted  a  similar  procedure,  which  re- 
quires full  payment  of  tuition  only  after  75 
per  cent  of  a  course  is  taken. 

Minnesota,    which    actively    polices    cor- 
respondence schools  doing  business  In  that 
state,  also  requires  that  a  school  prove  It 
can  prepare  people  for  employment  before 
being  approved. 

Kenneth  Hatampa,  vocational  administra- 
tor for  Minnesota,  said  the  state  Just 
budgeted  his  office  $6,000  to  have  outside 
specialists  evaluate  courses  In  which  special 
knowledge  Is  needed. 

Public  hearings  on  the  FTC's  new  pro- 
posals. Including  the  national  pro-rata  law, 
will  be  held  this  fall. 

Len  Dunlop,  president  of  Bell  &  Howell 
schools  in  Chicago,  termed  the  proposed  FTC 
regulations  "a  simplistic  solution  .  .  .  like 
using  an  elephant  gun  to  shoot  a  mouse. 

"People  think  this  Industry  Is  populated 
by  avaricious,  undereducated  redneck  rlpoff 
artists  who  victimize  defenseless,  underedu- 
cated people.  That  Just  Isnt  true,"  he  said. 

"You  may  need  more  regulation.  The  in- 
dustry isn't  perfect.  Or,  perhaps  you  need 


better  administration  of  the  regulations  that 
exist." 

The  Federal  government  until  recently  re- 
lied solely  on  the  trade  organizations  them- 
selves to  accredit  home  study  schools  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare's  student  loan  program. 

The  trade  organizations,  however.  Inspect 
schools  only  once  every  five  years,  and  ac- 
creditation requires  that  a  school  belong  to 
the  trade  association  and  pay  it  a  percentage 
of  Its  annual  sales. 

As  a  result  of  growing  concern  over  indus- 
try abuses,  HEW  has  issued  its  own  regula- 
tions. But  Kenneth  Kohl,  commissioner  for 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  In 
Washington,  said  enforcement  will  be  diffi- 
cult. 

"Congress  never  anticipated  the  Ingenuity 
of  a  lot  of  the  entrepreneurs  in  this  Indus- 
try," he  said.  "The  student  loan  program  gets 
a  million  loans  out  to  students  a  year,  and 
we  can't  allow  less  than  scrupulous  people  in 
the  program,  or  Congress  will  kick  the  whole 
thing  out  the  door." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  also  Is  tight- 
ening regulations,  but  officials  here  agree  that, 
in  the  end,  it  Is  the  buyer  who  must  beware. 

Jerome  Laemet,  assistant  regional  director 
for  the  PTC  In  Chicago,  said: 

"The  victims  of  this  are  you  and  I — the 
taxpayers.  Taxpayers  are  pouring  millions  of 
dollars  Into  these  schools." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  12,  1975] 
He  Wrote  the  Rules — Now  He's  Selling 
(By  wmiam  Gaines  and  William  Crawford) 
"When  you  graduate  from  our  program, 
you  will  know  more  about  real  estate  than 
a  lawyer  coming  out  of  law  school,"  John  D. 
Keller,  owner  of  Chase  Professional  Center, 
told  a  Tribune  Task  Force  reporter  posing  as 
a  student. 

"When  you  get  all  thru,  you'll  be  able  to 
take  depositions  for  lavryers,  close  out  real 
estate  transactions  . . ." 

Keller,  the  operator  and  salesman.  Is  the 
same  man  who  designed  rules  and  regulations 
to  protect  aspiring  students  from  misrepre- 
sentation by  school  salesmen,  when  he  was 
a  $18,000-a-year  assistant  legal  adviser  to 
Michael  Bakalls,  then  state  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction. 

After  resigning  from  Bakalls'  staff,  Keller 
went  Into  the  trade-school  business  with 
Bakalls'  brother  George,  who  also  served  as  a 
$16,000-a-year  legal  adviser  to  Michael 
Bakalls. 

"As  I  recall,  33  per  cent  of  those  who  gradu- 
ate  from  our  program  go  on  to  law  school  and 
become  lawyers,"  Keller  told  a  reporter  In 
the  center,  at  188  W.  Randolph  St.  Actually: 
The  IlllnolB  Real  Estate  Broker-Lawyer  Ac- 
cord states  that  no  one,  other  than  an  at- 
torney and  the  parties  Involved,  is  allowed 
to  close  a  real  estate  transaction. 

Legal  assistants  cannot  take  depositions  to 
be  used  in  court  as  sworn  statements. 

The  "33  per  cent"  who  went  to  law  school 
consisted  of  two  persons,  members  of  the 
school's  first  graduating  class  of  five. 

Keller  painted  a  picture  of  a  long-estab- 
lished, well-equipped  school,  claiming  It  had 
12  classrooms.  It  was  later  determined  It  had 
one.  Keller  said  he  could  contract  for  more 
If  needed. 

He  told  The  Tribune  the  Idea  of  owning 
his  own  school  came  after  he  and  George 
Bakalls  left  the  state  office,  and  added: 

"I  never  thought  I'd  own  a  school  In  my 
life.  It  was  a  brand  new  field  and  an  area 
where  we  thought  we  could  make  money." 

Keller  is  also  legal  adviser  to  the  National 
Association  of  State  Administrators  and  Su- 
pervisors of  Private  Schools.  In  that  position, 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  advise  on  a  policy 
that  could  affect  his  own  school  or  United 
Systems,  a  truck  driving  school  he  also  repre- 
sents. 

A  Chase  faculty  member,  Leo  Athas,  also 
worked  for  the  state  Office  of  Education.  He 


served  as  director  of  legal  services  under 
Michael  Bakalls  and  held  the  same  posi- 
tion under  the  present  superintendent,  Jo- 
seph Cronln,  until  he  resigned  May  31. 

"If  ever  Chase  were  Involved  in  a  case  I 
would  have  disqualified  myself  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  state,"  Athas  told  The 
Tribune. 

After  Michael  Bakalls  left  office,  he  was 
asked  about  the  partnership  of  his  brother 
and  the  man  who  wrote  the  Illinois  law  In 
their  own  trade  school. 

"It's  a  dilemma,"  he  said.  "Should  my 
brother's  rights  as  a  citizen  be  denied  be- 
cause his  brother  Is  In  office?  The  school  ful- 
filled all  the  requirements.  Extra  caution  was 
given  the  processing  of  the  application  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  that  someone  would 
think  otherwise." 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  15,  19751 

United  States,   State   Push   Trade  School 
Quiz 

(By  Pamela  Zekman  and  William  Crawford) 

Five  new  State  and  federal  investigations 
have  been  ordered  Into  the  correspondence 
and  trade  school  business  as  a  direct  result 
of  The  Tribune's  Task  Force  series  detailing 
abuses  In  the  $3-bllllon-a-year  Industry. 

The  latest  probes,  ordered  Friday,  bring  to 
seven  the  number  of  Investigations  in  the 
wake  of  the  Tribune  series.  They  are: 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation 
of  several  of  13  schools  listed  In  the  Tribune 
articles  last  week,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  using  fraudulent  and  deceptive  sales  tac- 
tics and  advertising. 

A  Veterans  Administration  probe  to  de- 
termine whether  there  Is  enough  evidence 
of  fraud  to  justify  withdrawing  GX  benefits 
from  the  schools. 

An  Illinois  Veterans  Commission  review  of 
the  approval  of  a  number  of  the  250  Illinois- 
based  schools,  with  the  possibility  that  VA 
approval  of  several  may  be  revoked. 

A  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Investigation  into  whether  approval 
of  several  of  the  schools  for  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  should  be  continued. 
An  Illinois  Office  of  Education  Investiga- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  filing  civil  or  crimi- 
nal charges  against  unlicensed  or  fraudu- 
lently operated  schools. 

The  actions  follow  a  proposal  for  major 
changes  In  the  Industry  Thursday  by  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Cronln,  state  superintendent  of 
education,  who  said  he  would  push  for  more 
stringent  regulation  of  home-study  schools 
within  the  state. 

On  Friday,  Secretary  of  State  Michael  How- 
lett  ordered  an  investigation  Into  question- 
able sales  tactics  and  operations  of  the 
American  Truck  Driving  Schools,  Ltd.,  7750 
S.  Cicero  Ave.,  where  a  Tribune  reporter 
worked  as  a  sales  trainee. 

Charles  Cooke,  special  assistant  to  the  sec- 
retary for  student  financial  assistance  of 
HEW,  said  In  Washington  that  a  number  of 
the  schools  approved  for  the  student  loan 
program  may  have  violated  new  regulations 
which  the  agency  Intends  to  "rigorously  en- 
force." 

"Some  of  the  practices  described  In  the 
series  are  of  such  great  magnitude  that  they 
could  result  In  approval  being  withdrawn," 
Cooke  said.  "We  Intend  to  develop  our  own 
evidence  and  will  take  appropriate  action." 
The  new  regulations  require  schools  to  dis- 
close accurate  placement  and  dropout  In- 
formation. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  ITC  probe  will  be 
the  training  procedures  for  salesmen. 

During  the  three-month  Investigation  by 
The  Trlbvme,  reporters  worked  as  sales 
trainees  at  La  Salle  Extension  University, 
American  Truck  Driving  Schools,  and  Asso- 
ciated Schools.  At  Associated  a  reporter  was 
Instructed  to  deceive  young  women  Into  be- 
lieving they  were  being  Judged  on  poise  and 
beauty  for  training  as  airline  personnel. 
Tho    not    Identifying    particular    schools. 
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Jerome  Lamet,  assistant  regional  director  of 
the  FTC,  said : 

"We  are  gearing  into  looking  more  closely 
now  at  how  the  schools  supervise  the  sales- 
men. The  articles  really  did  show  the  com- 
mission that  one  of  the  major  problems  is 
the  salesmen  In  the  home,  and  that  a  much 
more  extensive  Investigation  of  verbal  repre- 
sentations miist  be  made." 

He  said  the  FTC  also  Intends  to  \ise  new 
power  luider  the  Restitution  Act,  which  gives 
the  commission  authority  to  seek  tuition 
refunds  for  students  who  are  victimized  by 
unscrupulous  operators. 

Claude  Qlllam,  the  director  of  the  Chicago 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, said  his  office  Is  attempting  to  deter- 
mine "whether  there  Is  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  administrative  action  by  the  VA  [the 
withdrawal  of  beneflts]." 

Olllam  said  If  his  office  uncovers  evidence 
of  fraud.  It  will  be  trirned  over  to  the  United 
States  attorney's  office  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

He  also  said  he  plans  to  meet  with  Eugene 
Duff  of  the  Illinois  Veterans  Commission  to 
determine  whether  he  needs  a  larger  staff 
to  supervise  the  operations  of  correspondence 
schools  In  the  state. 

Duff,  who  said  he  Is  asking  to  add  four 
more  people  to  his  11 -man  staff,  said  Ameri- 
can Truck  Driving  Schools  will  be  one  of  his 
Initial  targets.  The  school  currently  has  470 
veterans  enrolled  In  its  home -study  course, 
and  11  taking  driver  training. 

"It's  really  a  can  of  worms,  tho,  for  a  guy 
who  wants  to  take  a  course.  You  pull  the 
approval,  and  then  what  does  he  do  about 
continuing  his  studies?  We  have  to  find  him 
another  school." 

Thomas  Richardson,  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  post  secondary  education  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  asked  anyone  having 
complaints  about  correspondence  or  training 
schools  to  send  complaints  to  his  staff  at 
the  Illinois  Office  of  Education,  Room  607,  at 
188  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


NAVY  SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend to  the  attenton  of  my  colleagues 
two  Navy  shipbuilding  issues  presently 
In  disagreement  between  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  on  H.R.  6674,  the  1976 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 
These  issues  pose  an  important  test  of 
the  willingness  of  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  conform  to  the  concepts 
of  budgetary  responsibility  imderlying 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  In  both  cases,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  a  position  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Budget  Act,  while  the  House  position  de- 
parts from  the  intent  of  that  act  in  sig- 
nificant fashion.  And  on  one  of  these 
issues,  Mr.  President,  the  executive 
branch  is,  it  seems  to  me,  guilty  of  en- 
couraging a  departure  from  sound  budg- 
etary practice. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  1974 
Budget  Act  is  Intended  to  bring  more 
certainty  Into  the  budgetary  process.  In- 
crease the  predictability  of  the  costs  of 
Federal  programs,  provide  for  more  com- 
plete submission  of  budgetary  Informa- 
tion by  the  executive  branch,  and  achieve 
greater  congressional  control  over  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  Among  tiie  declared 
purposes  of  the  act,  the  first  is  the  con- 
gressional determination  "to  Insure  effec- 
tive congressional  control  over  the  budg- 
etary process." 

Among  the  abuses  which  the  act  seeks 
to  control  is  the  approval  of  new  pro- 
grams In  the  absence  of  the  best  avail- 


able information  on  their  lifetime  costs. 
Too  often,  in  the  past,  we  have  approved 
modest  sounding  but  open-ended  pro- 
grams, only  to  discover  through  painful 
experience  how  far  their  true  costs  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations  and  distorted 
our  priorities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  act  re- 
quires 5-year  budget  projections,  and 
requires  that  requests  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  programs  be  submitted  to 
Congress  a  full  18  months  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they 
are  proposed  to  take  effect.  Last-minute 
amendments  to  the  budget  are  not  ruled 
out,  so  that  emergencies  may  be  covered. 
But  the  act  demands  that  most  programs 
be  requested  far  enough  in  advance  to 
permit  the  fullest  possible  exposure  and 
assessment  by  Congress  of  their  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  its  version  of  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill,  recom- 
mends two  shipbuilding  provisions  which 
contravene  these  principles. 

The  first  of  these  would  authorize  $60 
million  in  procurement  funds  for  long 
lead  time  nuclear  propulsion  components 
for  a  new  nuclear-powered  "strike  cruis- 
er." This  would  be  an  entirely  new  class 
of  ship,  of  great  expense.  I  am  Informed 
that  the  first  ship  of  this  class,  if  budget- 
ed in  the  1977  defense  program,  will  cost 
S1.2  billion.  I  repeat,  $1.2  billion.  This 
ship  was  not  included  in  the  President's 
February  budget  submission  either  for 
1976  or  for  1977,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  offered  no  testimony  to  Con- 
gress that  defines  the  ship,  and  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  consider  the  question  either  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Yet  if  authorized  and 
appropriated,  the  $60  million  item  would 
to  all  practical  purposes  commit  the  Con- 
gress to  approval  next  year  of  this  $1.2 
billion  ship. 

The  nuclear-powered  strike  cruiser, 
Mr.  President,  raises  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  the  future  of  the  Navy,  and 
about  future  Navy  budgets  and  defense 
priorities,  which  ought  not  to  be  decided 
without  careful  examination.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  considerable  regret  that 
I  learned  that  the  executive  branch,  on 
June  24,  submitted  to  Congress  a  budget 
amendment  requesting  authorization  and 
appropriation  in  1976  of  the  $60  million 
item  for  advance  procurement  related  to 
the  strike  cruiser.  This  last-minute 
amendment,  submitted  less  than  a  week 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  proposed  for  a  bill  that  is  already  in 
conference,  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  1974  Budget  Act,  and 
displays  a  total  disregard  for  sound 
budgetary  practice. 

In  my  view,  the  substantive  objections 
to  the  amendment  are  at  least  as  serious 
as  the  procedural  ones.  Not  only  does  it 
commit  the  Congress  by  a  kind  of  back- 
door approach  to  the  approval  of  an  in- 
completely defined  major  new  class  of 
ships,  but  it  also  attempts  to  foreclose 
the  answer  to  questions  with  very  large 
consequences  for  the  national  defense 
and  for  defense  budgets. 

One  immediate  question  concerns  the 
mix  of  nuclear-powered  and  conven- 
tional escort  ships  that  will  carry  the 
proposed  new  antiair  warfare  missile 
system  known  as  Aegts.  I  am  informed 
that  an  Aegis  fleet  large  enough  to  oSer 


protection  to  all  12  attack  carriers  will 
cost  approximately  $30  billion  to  build 
and  operate  for  30  years.  This  cost  will 
be  significantly  affected  by  the  propul- 
sion system  chosen  for  Aegis  ships.  Last 
year  the  Navy  proposed  to  build  eight 
nuclear-powered  Aegis  ships  and  16  con- 
ventional ones.  Now,  according  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
on  the  miUtary  procurement  bill,  the 
Navy  would  like  to  drop  all  the  planned 
new  conventional  escorts  and  build  18 
nuclear-powered  ships  armed  with  Aegis 
and  designated  as  "strike  cruisers." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  estab- 
lished through  various  "life-cycle  cost" 
studies  that  the  nuclear-powered  Aegis 
ship  will  cost  50  percent  more  to  build 
and  operate  than  the  conventional  ver- 
sion, while  offering  roughly  comparable 
capabiUty  as  an  air  defense  escort.  Thus, 
it  would  appear  that  the  new  Navy  plan 
will  provide  less  capability  than  the  mix 
earlier  proposed,  at  a  higher  cost.  The 
Congress,  however,  has  not  been  pre- 
sented with  the  costs  and  capabilities  of 
the  various  Aegis  options. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  offensive 
capabiUty  planned  for  the  strike 
cruiser — to  include  tactical  cruise  mis- 
siles and  possibly  one  or  two  vertical 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft — justifies 
the  additional  cost.  It  is  presently  esti- 
mated that  the  first  conventional  Aegis 
ship  would  cost  $800  million  in  1977 
budget  dollars  or  about  $400  million  less 
than  the  strike  cruiser. 

However,  the  Congress  has  not  been 
presented  with  an  assessment  of  the  re- 
quirement for  this  added  offensive  power, 
nor  with  an  assessment  of  alternative 
ways  of  investing  these  funds  to  obtain 
the  most  effective  increments  of  striking 
power.  For  example,  it  would  be  possible 
to  buy  both  a  conventional  Aegis  ship 
and  another  nuclear  attack  submarine 
of  the  SSN  688  class  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser.  Until 
the  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  such  comparisons,  I  believe  it 
would  be  unwise  to  authorize  the  nuclear 
strike  cruiser. 

A  broader  question  raised  by  the  House 
action  and  the  President's  amended 
budget  request  concerns  the  application 
of  title  vm  of  the  1975  military  procure- 
ment authorization  law — Public  Law  93- 
365.  This  title  requires  that  all  new  "ma- 
jor combatant  vessels"  for  the  Navy,  In- 
cluding escorts  designed  to  operate  with 
carrier  task  groups,  shall  be  nuclear 
powered  unless  the  President  decides 
that  such  construction  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  costs  associated  with 
an  all-nuclear  Navy  are  staggering.  Con- 
sidering the  question  of  carrier  escorts 
alone,  I  am  Informed  that  the  Navy  now 
has  84  ships  which  will  require  replace- 
ment over  the  next  30  years.  It  will  cost 
50  percent  more,  or  well  over  $20  billion 
in  additional  costs,  to  build  all  these  es- 
corts as  nuclear  ships  instead  of  all  as 
conventional  ships.  If  we  retain  the  pres- 
ently planned  mix  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional escorts,  the  costs  would  be  $19 
billion  less  than  an  all-nuclear  escort 
program. 

A  basic  question  which  the  Congress 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
is  who  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  new 
Navy  programs?  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  proposed  all-nuclear  Aegis  fleet 
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is  not  included  in  the  5-year  budget  pro- 
jections for  defense  submitted  to  Con- 
gress this  year  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1974  Budget  Act.  If  these  costs  are 
added  to  the  defense  budget,  then  other 
parts  of  the  Federal  budget  must  suffer. 
If  the  defense  budget  remains  within  the 
5-year  parameters  established  by  the  ad- 
ministration—and in  my  view,  even  these 
may  be  too  high — then  which  service  is 
going  to  give  up  something  so  that  the 
Navy  can  have  a  fleet  of  strike  cruisers? 

Will  the  Army  give  up  its  new  divi- 
sions? Will  the  Air  Force  give  up  the 
B-1  ?  Or  will  the  nuclear  Navy  advocates 
sacrifice  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
fleet,  by  canceling  urgently  required  new 
construction  programs  such  as  the  Pa- 
trol Frigate?  It  is  plain  to  me  that  if  the 
Navy  hopes  to  maintain  and  increase  its 
present  number  of  escort  ships  the  most 
feasible  and  cost  effective  route  is  to  pur- 
sue the  patrol  frigate  program  and  sim- 
ilar conventional  ships,  not  to  sacrifice 
such  programs  on  the  expensive  and  ar- 
bitrary altar  of  the  nuclear  propulsion 
provisions  of  title  vm. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question  of  priorities.  For 
example,  had  we  been  given  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  strike  cruiser  and  the 
Aegis  program  at  the  appropriate  time, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Budget 
Committee  would  have  recommended  a 
different  set  of  priorities  to  the  Senate  in 
the  first  concurrent  resolution.  For  all 
these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate  conferees 
on  the  military  procurement  bill  to  hold 
firm  to  the  Senate  position,  which  ex- 
cludes the  $60  million  requested  for  the 
nuclear  strike  cruiser,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
fundamental  questions  concerning  the 
future  of  the  Navy  in  preparation  for 
next  year's  budget. 

The  second  shipbuilding  Issue  now  in 
conference  which  concerns  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
relates  to  the  longstanding  policy  of 
full  funding  Navy  ship  construction 
programs.  Full  funding  requires  that  the 
Congress  be  asked  to  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate the  entire  sum  required  to  com- 
plete construction  of  a  ship,  including 
an  allowance  for  anticipated  inflation, 
before  a  contract  can  be  let  for  that 
ship.  The  House  version  of  the  military 
procurement  bill  would  abandon  full 
funding  and  authorize  a  new  policy  of 
incremental  funding.  This  approach 
would  imdermine  both  the  predictability 
of  shipbuilding  program  costs  and  con- 
gressional control  of  the  budget.  In  effect, 
it  would  authorize  the  Issuance  of  blank 
checks  for  Navy  shipbuilding  programs, 
which  the  Congress  would  be  called  upon 
to  honor  In  the  future. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  6674  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  the  incremental  fimdlng  ap- 
proach proposed  by  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate position  on  full  fimdlng  of  Navy  ships 
Is  fully  consistent  with  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  and 
I  commend  the  Senate  conferees  for  their 
stand.  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  one  of  the  Nation's  premier 
shipbuilding  firms  which,  I  am  proud  to 
say.  Is  located  In  my  State,  completely 
endorses  the  concept  of  full  funding.  I 


commend  the  management  of  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  for  their  forward-looking 
and  responsible  approach  to  the  financial 
management  of  our  Nation's  shipbuild- 
ing program. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  A  35-PER- 
CENT— $4  PER  BARREL— IN- 
CREASE IN  OPEC  PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  and  Congress  are  irre- 
sponsibly drifting  toward  economic  dis- 
aster. In  the  next  3  months,  if  a  spirit  of 
compromise  cannot  be  nurtured,  we  face 
complete  abolition  of  price  control  on  so- 
called  "old"  oil  and  an  OPEC  price  in- 
crease of  uncertain  magnitude. 

While  there  is  some  disagreement  re- 
garding the  exact  economic  impact  of 
these  energy  price  hikes,  there  should 
not  be  disagreement  that  our  recovery 
will  be  severely  retarded.  As  noted  in  my 
statement  carried  in  the  Record  on 
June  27,  pages  S11801-S11803,  real  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  curtailed,  while 
both  unemployment  and  inflation  will 
remain  above  otherwise  anticipated 
levels. 

It  is  vital  that  the  administration  face 
in  a  responsible  fashion  the  need  to  em- 
phasize continued  economic  recovery 
over  the  next  year,  rather  than  the  nar- 
row goal  of  higher  and  higher  energy 
prices  to  slash  consumption. 

Because  the  economic  stakes  are  so 
great,  the  administration  and  Congress 
must  act  within  the  next  3  weeks  to  con- 
tinue price  controls  on  old  oil  and  to 
consider  appropriate  steps  to  ameliorate 
the  massive  impact  of  the  predicted 
OPEC  price  increase  promised  for  Octo- 
ber 1 — an  increase  which  could  be  as 
much  as  35  percent. 

Dr.  Warren  E.  Farb,  with  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  has  evaluated  the  economic 
impact  of  a  35-percent  OPEC  price 
hike — an  evaluation  I  now  share  with 
my  colleagues  and  hope  is  overly  pes- 
simistic. 

He  found  that  such  an  increase — 
which  would  be  about  $4  per  barrel — 
would  have  a  significant  impact  fairly 
quickly  on  prices,  tapering  off  after  1976. 
For  example,  this  price  hike  would  raise 
the  rate  of  increase  in  wholesale  prices 
by  almost  100  percent  in  early  1976,  and 
would  add  at  least  1  percent  to  the  con- 
sumer price  index  through  the  second 
quarter  of  1977. 

The  major  longer  run  impact  of  such 
an  OPEC  price  increase,  however,  is  on 
real  output  and  unemployment.  By  the 
first  and  second  quarters  of  1977,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  real  industrial  output 
is  cut  in  half  by  the  OPEC  action — and 
the  growth  in  real  GNP  is  cut  by  one- 
third.  As  a  result,  unemployment  is  pro- 
jected to  be  almost  1  full  percent  higher 
than  without  the  higher  energy  prices 
at  least  through  the  end  of  1977— and 
that  is  900,000  lost  jobs. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  July  10  and  July  14  to 
evaluate  the  economic  Impact  of  this  and 
other  possible  OPEC  price  Increases  as 
well  as  the  Impact  of  old  oil  price  de- 
control. The  committee  will  be  particu- 


larly interested  in  steps  Congress  and 
the  administration  can  take  to  amelio- 
rate the  impact  of  these  higher  energy 
prices. 

To  provide  background  information 
for  that  hearing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Dr. 
Farb's  evaluation  with  an  abbreviated 
summary  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Economic  Impact  of  35  Pebcent 
Increase  in  OPEC  Prices 
(By  Walter  E.  Farb) 
The  most  efficient  way  to  determine  the 
economic  Impact  of  a  35  percent  increase  In 
OPEC  prices  Is  to  stimulate  this  change  in  an 
econometric  model  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
While  this  does  not  lead  to  foolproof  projec- 
tions of  the  future  level  of  the  various  eco- 
nomic variables  It  does  yield  reliable  esti- 
mates. Moreover,  the  models  are  partlcrilarly 
useful  in  determining  the  direction  and  mag- 
nitude of  change  from  a  specific  given  action 
holding  all  other  factors  constant.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  models  have  performed  least 
well  over  time  in  projecting  the  future  path 
of  Inflation.  Numerous  changes  have  been 
made,  however,  so  that  hopefully  their  reU- 
ability  today  is  better  than  over  the  past 
several  years. 

The  CRS  simulations  of  the  U.S.  economy 
reported  below  were  performed  using  the 
Data  Resources,  Inc.  (DRI)  quarterly  model 
of  the  U.S.  In  the  attached  tables  the  first 
line  represents  CRS's  best  estimate  of  the 
future  path  of  the  U.S.  economy  given  con- 
stant OPEC  prices.  These  results  are  based 
on  the  DRI  control  solution  of  May  27,  1975. 
which  assumes  a  15  percent  OPEC  price  rise. 
The  second  line  shows  the  most  likely  Impact 
on  the  economy  of  a  35  percent  Increase  In 
OPEC  prices.  The  remaining  two  lines  show 
the  absolute  and  percentage  differences  be- 
tween the  two  CRS  simulations.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  while  economic  forces, 
such  as  a  more  rapid  expansion  of  bank  re- 
serves or  money  supply,  may  affect  the  level 
of  the  reported  variables  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  simulations  should  remain 
constant.  These  results  of  course  do  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  possibility  of  fiscal  or 
monetary  adjustments  that  may  occur  In 
response  to  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  oil  that  would 
not  occur  if  these  prices  remained  stable  or 
Increased  more  modestly. 

Overall,  the  attached  tables '  show  that  the 
primary  effect  of  the  price  rise  would  be  to 
significantly  slow  the  rate  of  recovery  from 
the  current  recession  and  to  slow  the  pro- 
jected decline  in  the  rate  of  Inflation.  In  con- 
junction with  these  developments  the  unem- 
ployment rate  and  Interest  rates  would  also 
be  higher  as  a  result  of  the  higher  OPEC 
prices. 

Assuming  that  the  OPEC  price  Increase  is 
not  Imposed  until  October  of  1975,  the  eco- 
nomic ramifications  during  1975  would  be 
minimal.  The  most  notable  early  Impact, 
however,  would  be  In  the  Inflation  rate,  par- 
ticularly as  measured  by  the  wholesale  price 
index  (see  attachment  page  2) .  This  increase 
would  be  directly  related  to  the  weight  given 
the  wholesale  price  of  crude  oil  in  the  com- 
posite Index.  Net  exports  would  also  quickly 
reflect  the  oU  price  Increase  since  like  whole- 
sale prices  they  are  directly  affected  by  the 
price  being  paid  for  crude  oil,  and  because 
OPEC  oil  Imports  represent  a  substantial 
portion  of  all  imports  (see  attachment  page 
1 ) .  Secondary  effects  of  the  price  Increase,  by 
and  large,  would  not  become  apparent  until 
1976. 

Real  GNP,  measured  In  1958  dollars,  would 
Increase  at  a  rate  about  1  percentage  point 


I  Calendar  year  averages  of  these  variables 
begin  on  attachment  page  13. 
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lower  In  1976  and  nearly  2  percentage  points 
lower  In  1977  Indicating  that  the  OPEC  price 
rise  would  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
strength  of  the  Incipient  economic  recovery. 
This  lower  level  of  production  would  not  be 
able  to  support  as  high  a  level  of  employ- 
ment causing  the  unemployment  rate  to  fall 
less  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
According  to  the  DRI  model  by  the  end  of 
1977  the  OPEC  price  rise  would  result  in  a 
full  percentage  point  being  added  to  the  un- 
employment rate.  As  a  check  on  the  DRI 
model,  OAO  was  asked  to  simulate  the  OPEC 
price  rise  on  the  Wharton  model  which  tends 
to  project  a  less  robust  recovery  from  the 
current  recession  than  DRI.  While  the  gen- 
eral results  of  the  Wharton  model  are  simi- 
lar In  direction  to  those  projected  using  the 
DRI  model,  because  of  the  greater  degree  of 


pessimism  Incorporated  In  the  Wharton  con- 
trol solution  the  price  rise  simulation  results 
in  an  Increase  In  unemployment  of  less  than 
half  of  1  percentage  point.  Both  models,  how- 
ever, project  unemployment  rates  in  the  7.8 
percent  to  8.0  percent  range  for  1977  after 
the  35  percent  rise  In  OPEC  prices. 

As  would  be  expected  from  an  Increase  in 
crude  oU  prices  the  Impact  on  the  wholesale 
price  Index  (WPI)  is  much  stronger  than  any 
of  the  alternative  measures  of  Inflation.  After 
the  initial  shock  to  the  economy  which  causes 
the  WPI  to  Increase  at  an  average  annutd 
rate  In  excess  of  10  percent  In  the  first  half 
of  1976  the  Inflation  rate  resimies  its  down- 
ward trend.  As  the  price  increase  works  its 
way  through  the  economy  over  time  the 
Inflation  rate  after  the  OPEC  price  increase 
approaches  the  rate  projected  with  stable 


prices.  According  to  the  DRI  model  the  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  Increase  In  the  WPI  would 
be  5  percentage  points  higher  than  with  sta- 
ble OPEC  prices  in  the  first  quarter  of  1976, 
but  less  than  one  percentage  point  higher 
by  the  end  of  1977.  The  Wharton  model  which 
initially  assumes  a  weaker  economy,  and 
therefore  lower  Inflation  rates,  also  projecta 
an  increase  of  about  5  percentage  points  due 
to  the  OPEC  price  rise  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1978  and  an  Increase  of  less  than  one  per- 
centage  point  by  the  end  of  1977,  but  from 
a  significantly  lower  base  than  the  DM 
model. 

For  additional  Information  the  attached 
tables  summarize  the  economy  as  a  whole  in 
some  detail.  Including  the  areas  discussed 
above.  If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
the  remaining  variables,  please  let  us  know. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  A  35  PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  OPEC  PRICES  IN  ANNUAL  RATES  FOR  EACH  QUARTER  1975:4  TO  1977:4 


Real  GNP: 

Baseline- 7.3  7.5  7.5  6.7  7.5  6.4 

OPEC 7.2  6.4  6.2  4.3  5.0  4.1 

Difference  (percent) -l.J  _15.2  _18. 1  -36.1  -33.6  -35.0 

Real  industrial  production: 

Baseline 10.4  11.5  11.5  9.8  12.1  9.1 

OPEC 9.9  10.5  10.0  6.4  7.7  4.8 

Difference  (percent) -5.0  -8.6  -13.1  -34.2  -36.4  -47.8 

Unemployment: 

Baseline 9.0  8.7  8.4  8.0  7.7  7.4 

OPEC 9.0  8.7  8.5  8.3  8.1  8.0 

Difference  (percenO ^ +1.4  +3.1  +5.3  +8.3 

Wholesale  price  index: 

Baseline 4.2  5.1  6.6  5.7  5.8  6.3 

OPEC 6.9  10.0  10.5  8.8  8.4  8.2 

Difterence(perc«nt) — +6.3  +97.5  +58.2  +55.9  +44.2  +31.1 

Consumer  Price  Index: 

Baseline 5.7  5.3  5.5  5.2  5.2  5.2 

OPEC , 6.4  6.5  6.5  6.2  6.3  6.2 

Difference  (percent) +U.6  +22.5  +18.4  +18.2  +20.2  +18.9 

Ouplicit  price  deflator: 

Baseline 6.2  4.9  5.1  4.8  5.4  4.4 

OPEC 6.8  6.1  5.7  5.6  6.4  5.6 

Difference  (percent) +8.9  +25.5  +11.0  +16.8  +18.3  +27.1 
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FOR  A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  most  faithful  and  inadequately  rec- 
ognized public  servants  in  the  United 
States  are  county  and  municipal  ofBcials. 
In  coimty  courthouses,  in  city  and  town 
halls  of  Iowa  I  have  met  a  legion  of  won- 
derful people  who  make  our  democracy 
work,  day  in  and  day  out,  at  the  grass 
roots  level.  When  one  of  these  consci- 
entious local  government  servants  is  sin- 
gled out  for  the  contribution  that  he  or 
she  has  made,  over  the  years,  to  the  pub- 
lic weal,  it  is  an  occasion  worth  noting. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  crowd  of  more  than 
200  persons  gathered  at  Westmar  Col- 
lege in  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  woman,  Mrs.  Marie  Jahn, 
whose  38  year  tenure  as  Plymouth 
County  Recorder  is  the  longest  period  of 
service  by  any  popularly  elected  woman 
public  official  in  Iowa  history. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  persons  who 
came  to  honor  Mrs.  Jahn  were  former 
Georgia  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  and  a 
host  of  northwest  Iowa  political  leaders 
from  both  parties.  Honorary  chairperson 
was  Helen  Hansen  who  succeeded  Mrs. 
Jahn  as  Coimty  Recorder  in  1969. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
for  the  Le  Mars  dinner,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  with  Mrs.  Jahn  more  recently 
in  Des  Moines  when  she  was  recognized 
with  a  standing  ovation  by  over  500 
guests  at  the  New  Frontier  dinner  of  the 
Iowa  Democratic  Party. 


In  addition  to  the  recollection  of  18 
consecutive  election  victories,  Mrs. 
Jahn  has  a  host  of  delightful  memories 
of  Iowa  politics  and  history.  She  was 
present  at  the  county  courthouse  when, 
during  the  farm  holiday  movement  of  the 
1930's,  a  group  of  irate  farmers  kid- 
napped a  Le  Mars  judge  from  his  court- 
room and  made  noises  about  lynching 
him.  She  remembers  that  she  told  them: 
"You  boys  don't  know  what  you're  doing." 
They  told  her  to  get  back  into  her  office. 
She  says:  "I  did— fast." 

"Political  campaigning  has  changed 
considerably  through  the  years,"  noted 
Mrs.  Jahn,  recalling  that  office  seekers 
used  to  be  expected  to  attend  chicken 
dinners  at  churches  throughout  the 
county.  "We  went  to  27,  one  fall,"  she 
laughed.  "Sometimes  there  would  be  two 
diimers  in  the  same  evening.  At  the  first 
one  we  would  go  easy  on  the  desert,  and 
next  we  would  go  easy  on  the  chicken." 

Mrs.  Jahn  now  has  10  grandchildren 
and  5  great-grandchildren  and,  needless 
to  say,  a  multitude  of  friends.  She  also 
has  those  satisfying  memories  of  many 
years  of  faithful  public  service  in  local 
government — the  level  closest  to  the  ulti- 
mate decisionmakers,  the  people. 


SPRUCIE  BUDWORM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  dramatically  that  despite  extensive 


spraying  this  spring,  supported  in  part 
by  a  Federal  appropriation,  the  spruce 
budworm  infestation  in  Maine  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem  which  threatens 
the  economic  health  of  our  most  forested 
State.  To  bring  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
LosiNa  Battle — As  Mainx  Debates  How  To 

Save  Its  Timber  From  Bttdworms,  Pests 

Keep  the  Upper  Hand 

(By  Susan  MargoUes) 

Pkesque  Isle,  Maine. — ^It  is  4:30  a.m.  here, 
and  scores  of  pUots  climb  into  the  cockpits 
of  vintage  World  War  II  aircraft,  preparing 
for  yet  another  attack  on  the  spruce  bud- 
worm,  an  Insect  that  threatens  to  denude 
Maine's  nearly  eight  million  acres  of  spruce 
and  fir  forests. 

Trailing  a  spotter  plane,  the  aircraft  fly 
in  staggered  formation  past  potato  fields, 
beaver  dams  and  black-spruce  bogs,  finaUy 
releasing  a  fine  white  mist  of  Insecticide 
over  infested  areas.  In  the  planes"  wake, 
millions  of  budworms  spin  down  to  the 
ground  and  die. 

This  scene  was  repeated  day  after  day  for 
several  weeks  this  spring.  Yet  despite  the 
considerable  money  and  scientific  know-how 
Maine  has  applied  to  the  problem,  the  bugs 
still  hxive  the  upper  band.  Maine  spent  $7 
minion  this  year  to  do  battle  with  the  bud- 
worm,  enough  to  wipe  out  the  pests  In  only 
about  a  two-mllllon-acre  area.  Thus,  millions 
of  the  golden  csterplllan  were  left  free  to 
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bore  their  way  into  the  buds  and  needles  of 
much  of  the  100  million  acres  of  spruce-fir 
forests  that  extend  from  northern  Canada  to 
southern  Maine.  (Canada,  too.  Is  spraying, 
but  in  only  a  fraction  of  the  alBlcted  area.) 
Next  year,  the  insects  will  control  an  ever 
larger  territory,  because  this  year's  survi- 
vors— now  moths — are  currently  laying  a 
new  generation  of  eggs  that  will  perpetuate 
the  cycle. 

Unless  checked  somehow,  the  budworm 
epidemic  could  have  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine.  Between  1972  and  1974,  the 
budworm  destroyed  approximately  822,000 
cords  of  wood,  valued  at  about  $102  million, 
in  a  three-milUon-acre  area,  according  to 
the  Maine  Forest  Products  Council.  For  the 
paper  Indvistry,  the  current,  much  larger, 
epidemic  raises  the  spector  of  a  serious  paper 
shortage.  Since  it  takes  40  to  50  years  for 
a  forest  to  renew  itself,  "you  would  essen- 
tially have  to  put  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  mothballs  for  that  length  of  time,"  says 
Vaughan  McCowan,  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  who  is  helping  tackle  the 
Maine  budworm  problem. 

For  Maine,  where  wood  products  represent 
ZQ'^'o  of  all  industry,  such  a  prospect  Is  un- 
thinkable. The  Maine  Department  of  Con- 
servation estimates  that  the  epidemic  could 
destroy  enough  wood  by  1980  to  have  built 
1.9  million  dwellings  or  enough  paper  to  have 
kept  123  million  Americans  in  newspapers, 
tissues  and  wrappings  for  a  year.  And  while 
paper  prices  haven't  yet  been  affected,  they 
almost  certainly  will  rise  If  the  epidemic  con- 
tinues out  of  control,  experts  say. 

Lest  these  dire  predictions  become  reali- 
tie.s,  Maine  launched  a  full-scale  spray  pro- 
gram this  spring.  Banned  from  using  DDT 
in  1967,  the  state  has  tiu-ned  to  short-lived 
blodegradeable  pesticides  that  "don't  have 
detrimental  effects  on  wildlife,"  according 
to  Walter  R.  Gooley  Jr.,  Information  director 
for  Maine's  Department  of  Conservation.  But 
because  these  pesticides  are  expensive  and  in 
short  supply,  the  spraying  was  confined  to 
only  the  most  heavily  Infested  areas.  (Hard- 
woods— or  some  10%  of  Maine's  forests — 
aren't  vulnerable   to  the   budworm.) 

The  sprayers  also  must  reckon  with  huge 
swarms  of  moths  driven  south  Into  Maine  by 
cold  fronts  emanating  from  Canada.  Last 
year  the  U.S.  Weather  Service's  radar  oper- 
ators tracked  one  cloud  of  Insects  measuring 
64  miles  long  by  16  miles  wide,  Mr.  Gooley 
says.  Though  the  budworms  manage  to  sat- 
isfy their  voracious  appetites  while  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  they  are  also  troublesome 
as  moths.  Attracted  by  car  headlights  to 
roads  and  bridges,  the  moths  are  killed  by 
the  thousands.  Their  crushed  bodies  leave  a 
slick  film  on  the  asphalt  that  last  year  caused 
a  number  of  automobile  accidents. 

Eradication  of  the  pest  might  seem  like  a 
clear-cut  issue  around  which  everyone  in  the 
state  would  rally.  Yet  here,  even  budworms 
can  create  something  of  a  political  storm. 

Maine  residents,  for  one  thing,  are  divided 
over  who  should  pay  for  the  spraying.  Cur- 
rently, the  federal  government  pays  half  the 
cost,  while  the  state  and  the  paper  Industry 
each  finance  about  25%.  Some  critics  would 
like  to  see  the  Industry  pick  up  a  bigger 
portion  of  the  tab.  "When  you  look  at  the 
profits  those  paper  companies  are  making, 
you  know  they  can  afford  to  contribute  a 
whole  lot  more,"  complainc  Phyllis  Austin,  a 
reporter  for  the  Maine  Times,  a  newspaper 
with  a  strong  environmental  orientation. 
Morris  Wing,  International  Paper's  regional 
woodlands  manager  In  Maine,  disagrees.  "The 
forest  benefits  everyone — not  just  the  paper 
companies,"  he  says.  "It  just  doesn't  make 
sense  for  us  to  assume  the  entire  burden." 

Maine  forestry  officials  don't  care  where  the 
money  comes  from— as  long  as  they  get  It  In 
time.  "This  year  we  went  right  down  to  the 


wire  wondering  whether  or  not  we'd  get  the 
money,"  Mr.  Gooley  says.  The  Maine  legisla- 
ture finally  passed  emergency  legislation  al- 
locating $3.5  million  for  this  year's  spraying, 
and  federal  officials  came  up  with  approxi- 
mately $3  million  more.  But  waiting  for  the 
eleventh-hour  appropriation  made  It  difficult 
to  obtain  planes  and  equipment,  Mr.  Gooley 
says.  "Although  no  one  wants  to  be  respon- 
sible for  Maine's  losing  half  her  forests  we 
can't  be  certain  from  year  to  year  that  the 
money  will  actually  be  allocated,"  he  adds. 

Nor  can  the  people  of  Maine  agree  upon 
the  best  way  to  lick  the  budworm  problem. 
Some  environmentalists  worry  that  insecti- 
cides will  have  long-term  harmful  side  effects, 
and  a  few  charge  that  if  state  and  Industry 
officials  had  practiced  proper  timber  manage- 
ment rather  than  relying  solely  on  spraying, 
the  budworm  Infestation  wouldn't  have 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 

There  isn't  any  controversy,  however,  about 
how  much  havoc  the  budworm  can  Infilct. 
All  agree  it  can  be  immense.  Epidemics  have 
been  reported  as  far  back  as  1770.  The  most 
recent  serious  scourge,  lasting  from  1910  to 
1919.  destroyed  over  27  million  cords  of 
spruce  and  fir  equivalent  to  about  40  million 
cords  by  today's  standards.  (The  idea  of  what 
is  usable  timber  has  changed;  trees  are  cut 
today  that  would  have  been  left  standing  a 
generation  ago.) 

Though  Maine  conservation  officials  killed 
an  estimated  95 ''r  of  the  budworms  in  the 
areas  sprayed,  the  Insect  remains  untouched 
in  vast  areas  of  the  state's  forests.  And  time — 
and  numbers — are  on  their  side.  Some  30J)00 
budworms  can  often  be  found  on  a  single 
tree.  Most  trees  can't  withstand  more  than 
two  years  of  defoliation  before  succumbing. 
Acres  of  dead  trees  are  already  evident. 
"When  a  spruce  or  fir  dies,  the  needles  turn 
red,"  Mr.  Gooley  says.  "Last  year  it  was  just 
awful.  In  some  places  the  forest  looked  like 
an  endless  red  sea." 

Maine  forestry  officials  says  the  annual 
spraying  will  probably  continue  indefinitely 
until  weather  conditions  change  or  the  bud- 
worm runs  out  of  food.  Meanwhile,  they  say 
they  will  try  other  methods  of  control,  in- 
cluding the  gradual  replacement  of  fir  trees 
with  the  hardier  spruce. 


LIGHT  RAIL  TRANSIT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Wednesday,  July  9,  entitled  "Trolley 
Staging  Comeback  Over  Nation." 

What  the  Times  says  is  true:  America 
is  getting  back  on  its  trolley.  Interest 
in  light  rail  transit  is  growing  rapidly 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Increasing 
numbers  of  urban  officials  and  planners 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  light  rail:  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  comparatively  inexpensive  to  build  and 
operate,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
highly  attractive  to  potential  riders.  It 
also  alleviates  the  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion problems  associated  with  the  main 
existing  mode  for  urban  transit,  the  bus. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  is  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  to  apply  for  UMTA  fund- 
ing for  a  new  Light  Rail  System.  The 
lead  Dayton  has  set  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  cities  from  many  other  States; 
and  I  am  certain  interest  here  in  Con- 
gress in  light  rail  will  grow,  as  interest 
grows  in  the  cities  we  represent. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  addressed  the 
Light  Rail  Conference  in  Philadelphia. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  made  at  that  time  be  printed 


in  the  Record.  I  think  their  import — 
that  the  main  obstacle  facing  light  rail 
is  institutional,  not  technical  or  econom- 
ical— will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  article,  "Trolley  Staging  Come- 
back Over  Nation,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SPEECH   BY   SENATOR  TATT  FOE   LB   CONFERENCE 

Let  me  say  to  begin  that  I  am  certain  most 
of  you  know  as  much  or  more  than  I  do 
about  the  light  raU  project  which  Interests 
me  most:  the  DABT  project  In  Dayton,  Ohio. 
DART  is,  of  course,  the  first  and  to  date,  the 
only,  application  to  the  urban  mass  transit 
administration  for  funding  of  a  light  rail 
system.  As  I  will  note  later,  I  have  followed 
the  gestation  of  DART  with  great  Interest, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  and 
utility  not  only  to  Dayton,  but,  as  a  demon- 
stration of  what  light  rail  can  do,  to  many 
other  cities  throughout  the  country,  as  well. 
I  am  compelled,  as  a  Senator  representing 
more  than  half  a  dozen  metropolitan  areas 
and  especially  as  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  to 
begin  tills  look  at  the  most  promising  solu- 
tion to  our  urban  transportation  problems 
of  today  with  a  brief  glance  back  into  the 
past.  As  many  of  you  know,  Cincinnati  was 
a  terminus  of  one  of  the  most  highly-devel- 
oped light  rail  lines  In  the  world — the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Lake  Erie  Interurban.  The  fa- 
mous "red  devil"  care  of  the  C  it.  LE— the  cars 
that  raced  airplanes,  and  won — would  com- 
pare with  what  has  been  discussed  in  this 
conference,  in  terms  of  light  rail  vehicles. 
The  BuUett  cars  here  in  Philadelphia  were 
modeled  on  those  C  &  LE  cars.  I  am  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle  saying  this  at  this 
conference,  but  when  I  sit  stuck  in  traffic 
on  our  Interstates,  and  I  think  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  C  &  LE,  I  wonder  how  we 
could  have  been  so  shortsighted. 

Light  raU  is  certainly  a  promising  answer 
to  many  of  our  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems. To  the  layman,  it  looks  very  much 
like  rapid  transit;  it  uses  electrically-pow- 
ered cars  running  on  regular  steel  rails,  and 
it  draws  its  power  from  overhead  wires. 
And  it  offers  what  many  people  see  as  the 
advantages  of  rapid  transit;  the  dependabil- 
ity of  rail  operation,  and  the  quiet,  fume- 
free  ride  of  electric  power.  In  fact,  when  we 
call  it  light  raU,  we  refer  mainly  to  the 
maximum  carrying  capacity  In  persons  per 
hour — although  we  should  stress  that  it  is 
also  light  in  the  Important  areas  of  environ- 
mental impact  and  cost.  Its  real  difference 
from  rapid  transit  is  that  it  does  not  require 
grade  separation — just  as  Its  basic  differ- 
ence from  the  streetcar  Is  that  it  does  not 
run  in  mixed  traffic,  fighting  with  automo- 
biles for  the  right  of  way. 

This  conference  has  thoroughly  examined 
the  technical  aspects  of  light  rail.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  technical  aspect — to  m© 
anyway— is  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  proven 
technology.  Light  rail  does  not  involve  "Cap- 
tain Zoom"  technology,  and  that  is  an  enor- 
mous plus.  We  need  only  look  at  debacles 
such  as  Maglev  in  Canada,  FRT  in  Morgan- 
town,  or  Skybus  in  Pittsburgh  to  see  what 
a  tremendous  advantage  proven  technology 
gives. 

The  conference  has  also  examined  numer- 
ous aspects  of  light  rail's  greatest  advantage: 
That  is,  that  it  resolves  the  dichotomy  be- 
tween the  expense  of  rail  and  the  undesira- 
ble service  characteristics  of  busses.  This 
dichotomy  has  been  a  serious  problem  in  our 
urban  transportation  planning.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  force  us  to  choose  between  enor- 
mous expense— the  Washington  Metro  is  a 
classic  example  of  what  rapid  transit  can 
cost — with  official  estimates  now  up  to  MJi 
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blUlon  from  the  original  93  billion — and  poor 
service.  Light  rail  now  gives  xis  the  option 
of  high-quality  service — service  of  the  type 
that  can  attract  those  who  have  a  choice 
of  modes — at  a  price  low  enough  to  make 
It  an  option  even  for  low-density  urban  areas. 
As  one  who  Is  Involved  daily  with  trying  to 
hold  down  Federal  expenditures,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  services  the  Nation 
needs.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  light  rail's  capabilities  In  this  re- 
gard. 

It  is.  In  fact,  because  the  technology  of 
light  rail  Is  well-proven,  and  becatise  we 
know  It  may  be  what  we  need  to  resolve 
much  of  our  urban  transportation  dilemma, 
that  the  remaining  question  is  the  most 
critical  of  all.  That  question  is,  can  we  get 
light  rail  adopted  (or  at  least  examined) 
as  a  policy  by  the  determining  institution, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration? 

There  are,  within  UMTA,  many  persons 
who  realize  the  potential  importance  of  light 
rail  transit.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Kenneth  Orskl,  the  associate 
administrator  of  UMTA,  In  the  May  issue  of 
Transit  Journal,  on  this  score.  He  noted, 
"while  the  technology  of  the  LRT  is  quite 
conventional  (an  asset  rather  than  a  lia- 
bility), the  level  of  service  is  superior  to 
anything  obtainable  from  a  streetcar  or  a 
bus  .  .  .  the  LRT  concept  represents  a  prom- 
ising alternative  in  these  days  of  spiraling 
costs,  energy  shortages  and  growing  environ- 
mental consciousness."  However,  the  fact  is 
that  there  is,  to  date,  no  UMTA  policy  on 
light  raU. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  reluc- 
tantly. It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  agency 
responsible  for  urban  mass  transit  would 
not  have  a  policy  on  light  rail.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  evidence  clearly  points  to  such  a 
Judgment — that  there  is  no  UMTA  light  rail 
policy! 

I  note  that  I  have  never  ever  received  an- 
swers to  my  letters  to  the  administrator  re- 
garding the  DART  light  rail  project.  I  wrote 
on  January  13,  requesting  that  the  adminis- 
trator personally  see  the  DART  presentation. 
1  wrote  again  on  March  8,  noting  that  "the 
potential  for  light  rail  In  other  Ohio  cities 
makes  It  Imperative  that  the  DART  project 
begin  as  soon  as  possible",  and  renewing  my 
request  that  the  administrator  see  the  DART 
briefing.  I  have  had  no  response  to  either  of 
those  letters;  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  the 
administrator  seen  the  briefing.  If  UMTA 
had  a  policy  on  light  rail,  would  it  not  be 
able  to  make  the  statements  necessary  to 
reply  to  my  letters? 

The  most  Important  piece  of  evidence, 
however,  is  DART.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  If 
UMTA  had  a  policy  on  light  rail.  It  would  be 
Jumping  for  Joy  at  a  chance,  with  DART,  to 
fund  a  model  light  rail  demonstration 
project. 

I  know  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  Dayton's  DART  project.  Let  me 
Just  make  two  points  about  the  project 
itself: 

1.  It  is  a  technically  sound  project. 

2.  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  model  site  for  testing 
light  rail.  You  could  not  find  a  city  more 
typical  of  the  urban  transit  needs  we  hope 
to  meet  with  light  rail.  Dayton  Is  one  out  of 
56  urbanized  areas  with  a  population  be- 
tween one-quarter  million  and  one  million. 
It  is  in  the  heartland  of  the  population  cen- 
ter of  the  country.  It  has  the  tenth  largest 
90-minute  market  in  the  U.S.  Dayton  has 
long  been  used  as  a  test  market  by  large 
numbers  of  manufacturers  and  for  govern- 
ment programs  as  well,  because  It  is  so  typlced 
of  so  many  of  our  urban  areas. 

As  I  said,  If  UMTA  had  a  light  rail  policy. 
they  would  already  have  seen  that  the  DART 
application  constitutes  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity. They  would  have  stated,  publicly, 
that  they  are  seeking  the  (^^>ortunlty  DART 
provides — to  fund  a  light  rail  project  In  a 


typical  American  city.  They  would  have  made 
clear  their  enthusiasm  over  DART  as  a  test. 
But  UMTA  does  not  have  a  light  rail  pol- 
icy. And  what  has  been  their  reaction  to 
DART?  It  Is  my  impression  that,  to  the  de- 
gree there  has  been  any  reaction  at  all,  It 
has  been  a  model  of  the  way  institutions 
avoid  responding  to  new  ideas.  It  Is  my  Im- 
pression that.  In  the  absence  of  a  light  rail 
policy,  DART  is  in  danger  of  being  nibbled  to 
death,  nit-picked  to  death,  by  middle-eche- 
lon bureaucrats  who  Justify  their  own  exist- 
ence by  a  "body  count"  of  niggling  objections 
to  whatever  Is  put  before  them. 

With  any  project  of  any  kind,  regardless 
of  the  overall  merit,  there  are  always  nits 
to  pick.  And  any  Institution  which  wishes 
to  avoid  responding  to  a  new  idea — an  Idea 
that  requires  a  policy  decision — can  always 
take  the  nit-picking  route  to  delay,  to  ob- 
fuscate, to  eventually  kill  with  Inertia  that 
idea.  That  Is  what  bureaucracy  is  too  often 
all  about — avoidance  of  decision,  avoidance 
of  responsibility,  and  ultimately,  avoidance 
of  the  actions  needed  to  solve  the  problems 
for  which  the  bureaucracy  was  originally 
created.  That  is,  in  my  view — and  I  come 
to  that  view  reluctantly,  and  I  hope  for 
nothing  more  than  the  evidence  I  would 
need  to  revise  it — what  is  now  happening  to 
DART  In  UMTA.  What  it  shows  is  not  any  de- 
ficiency in  DART,  certainly  not  any  deficiency 
serious  enough  to  counterbalance  the  op- 
portunity DART  offers,  but  rather  It  shows, 
quite  simply,  that  UMTA  has  no  policy  on 
light  rail. 

The  fact  is — as  those  in  UMTA  who  fear 
to  make  a  policy  decision  well  know — that 
DART  is  the  test  case  for  all  this  conference 
has  studied.  It  Is  the  test  case,  the  demon- 
stration project,  for  new  light  rail  systems 
In  America.  It  is,  the  first  application  to 
UMTA  for  a  light  rail  system.  Its  cost  will  not 
be  high— $37  million  in  1973  dollars,  total. 

I  have  followed  the  development  of  the 
DART  project  with  great  Interest  right  from 
Its  beginning.  I  am  familiar  with  the  trans- 
portation problems  It  Is  designed  to  solve.  I 
am  confident  that  It  will  prove  all  that  has 
been  said  here,  at  this  conference,  about  the 
ability  of  light  rail  to  meet  many  of  the 
critical  needs  of  our  transportation  systems. 

Just  as  DART  Is  the  test  case  for  light  rail, 
so  Is  it  also  the  test  case  for  UMTA.  It  will 
test  whether  UMTA,  as  an  Institution,  can 
respond  to  new  ideas.  It  will  test  whether 
UMTA  win  develop  a  policy  on  light  rail,  and 
regard  DART  as  an  opportunity,  or  whether 
it  win  prove  institutionally  Incapable  of 
developing  a  policy  and  strangle  DART  In 
red  tape. 

There  is  no  further  way  that  DART  Is  going 
to  be  a  test  case — because  I  am  prepared  to 
make  it  a  test  case.  That  Is  in  the  willingness 
of  congress  to  tolerate  a  lack  of  Institutional 
response  to  new  Ideas  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies.  If  there  Is 
no  forward  motion  on  DART  In  FY  1976 — 
motion  that  will  show  UMTA  has  adopted  a 
policy  on  light  rail — I  am  going  to  make 
DART  the  Billy  Mitchell  case  of  the  urban 
mass  transit  administration.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  in  congress  are  as  tired  as  I  am 
of  bureaucratic  delay  and  Indecision.  I  know 
for  a  fact  many  of  them  represent  cities  In- 
terested in  light  rail.  I  think  we  could  put 
together  a  coalition  on  this  issue — on  light 
rail,  with  DART  as  the  symbol  that  it  is — a 
coalition  to  make  an  example  of  what  con- 
gress can  do  in  bringing  afciout  institutional 
response  to  new  ideas  in  transportation.  I 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  necessary,  that 
UMTA  will  adopt  a  policy  favoring  light  rail, 
and  that  FY  76  will  see  the  DART  project 
moving  ahead  at  full  speed  with  full  UMTA 
support.  Either  way.  FY  76  will  be  an  inter- 
esting year  for  light  rail — Just  as  either  way, 
we  are  going  to  have  DABT  In  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Trollet  Staging  Comeback  Over  Natiok 
(By  Ralph  Blumenthal) 

A  desire  named  streetcars  Is  growing — a 
desire  for  the  return  of  one  of  America's  old- 
est forms  of  urban  public  transportation. 

Decades  after  the  nation  succumbed  to  the 
Internal  combustion  engine  in  city  after  city 
the  electric  trolley  Is  being  called  back  to 
service  in  an  advanced  form  as  an  answer  to 
demands  for  cheap,  pollution-free  mass 
transit. 

Seeking  a  bright,  new  Image  as  "light  rail 
transit,"  the  mode  combines  elements  of  the 
trolley  car  of  yore,  including  on-street  board- 
ing and  surface  passage  under  overhead 
power  lines,  with  features  of  modern  rapid 
rail  transit,  such  as  speedy,  smooth  travel 
on  restricted  rights  of  way  that  separate 
the  vehicles  from  other  traffic. 

A  new  appreciation  of  light  rail  has  been 
evident  in  the  cities  that  have  retained  trol- 
ley service.  Among  them  are  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh.  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  Newark  and  New  Orleans, 
home  of  the  original  (and  now  defunct) 
streetcar  named  Desire  of  the  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams play. 

In  addition,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  become  the 
first  city  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  compre- 
hensive new  light  rail  system,  and  Roches- 
ter and  among  other  municipalities,  are 
considering  installation  of  such  a  system. 

Heralding  the  phenomenon,  the  Boelng- 
Vertol  Company  has  begun  turning  out, 
for  Boston  and  San  Francisco.  275  of  the  first 
trolley  vehicles  to  be  produced  In  this  coun- 
try since  1952.  Other  smaller  cities  across 
the  nation  are  planning  on  upgrading  older 
street-car  service  or  building  new  systems. 

The  trend  was  strikingly  evident  last 
month  In  Philadelphia,  where  600  transit 
planners  and  officials  from  around  the  coun- 
try, Canada  and  Europe — twice  the  number 
expected — converged  for  a  national  confer- 
ence on  light  rail  transit. 

"This  has  to  be  the  largest  gathering  of 
trolley-Jollies  since  World  War  11,"  Prank  C. 
Herringer.  Just-departed  urban  mass  trans- 
portation administrator,  told  the  partici- 
pants, drawing  a  roar  of  delight.  "It's  really 
amazing." 

"It  might  be  we  are  witnessing  what 
someone  called  the  second  coming  of  the 
trolley,"  said  William  J.  Ronan,  chairman 
of  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  In  another  keynote  address. 

The  conference — sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
United  States  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  the  Transportation  Research 
Board  of  the  federally  aided  National  Re- 
search Council,  the  American  Public  Transit 
Administration  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania— was  not  an  exercise  in  nostalgia 
for  the  trolley  car  or  faddlsm,  officials  took 
pains  to  explain.  Rather,  they  said,  the  meet- 
ing represented  recognition  of  the  vital  role 
light  rail  transit  could  play  in  cities  today. 

"This  is  a  technology  that  currently  dem- 
onstrates its  effectiveness  as  part  of  the  total 
urban  transport  system  In  more  than  300 
cities  worldwide."  said  Lee  H.  Rogers  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  a  transit 
expert  Identified  at  the  conference  as  "the 
James  Bond  of  the  light  rail  vehicle." 

Basically,  the  difference  between  the 
streetcar  that  was  driven  into  extinction  by 
the  auto  and  bus  in  most  American  cities 
more  than  a  quarter  century  ago  and  today's 
evolved,  upgraded  version  Is  not  so  much 
in  the  car  Itself  but  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Its  use. 

The  old  streetcar  wound  through  the  heart 
of  downtown,  mostly  down  the  very  center 
of  the  street.  With  the  growing  number  of 
motorists  and  bus  drivers  feeling  they  owned 
the  streets,  a  confrontation  of  Interests  de- 
veloped In  the  nlneteen-twentles  and  thirties 
that  ended  with  the  streetcar's  demise  at  the 
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nands  of  the  more  powerful  auto  and  bus 
forces. 

ELEVEN    BILLION    BmERS   IN    iei7 

In  1917,  near  the  peak  of  trolley  travel  In 
the  United  States,  80,000  electric  streetcars 
were  plying  45,000  miles  of  track,  carrying 
11  billion  p>assengers  a  year.  At  that  time  one 
could  travel  from  eastern  Wisconsin  to  cen- 
tral New  York — more  than  1,000  miles — on 
mter-urban  street  cars — provided  he  had 
enough  nickels. 

Yet  by  1939,  there  remained  only  2,700 
miles  of  inter-urban  line  In  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  a  paper  presented  at  the  con- 
ference June  23-26  by  James  R.  Mills,  presi- 
dent pro  tem  of  the  California  State  Senate. 

And  today,  transit  experts  said,  there  re- 
mains  less   than   500   miles   of  operational 

Under  the  new  concept,  the  light  rail  ve- 
hicle runs  on  Its  own  right  of  way,  generally 
separated  from  other  traffic.  It  is  thus  able 
to  maintain  a  higher  and  steadier  speed  than 
its  predecessors  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  other  traffic. 

However,  the  system  was  still  fiexlble 
enough  to  allow  divergence  of  the  rail  ve- 
hicles into  mixed  traffic  if  desired.  More- 
over, the  vehicles  can  load  both  on  the  street 
and  In  stations  like  conventional  rapid  tran- 
sit systems. 

But  because  a  light  rail  system  does  not 
Involve  tunneling.  It  Is  far  cheaper  to  build 
than  a  subway  system. 

According  to  figures  presented  at  the 
Philadelphia  conference,  the  construction 
cost  of  a  double-track  light  rail  route  might 
range  from  $4-milllon  to  $8-milllon  a  mile, 
not  including  land  acquisition.  The  rail  cars 
cost  about  $500,000  each.  Subway  construc- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  might  now  run  a 
$50-milllon  a  mile  and  In  some  congested 
urban  areas,  may  soon  approach  double  that. 

"Conventional  rail  has  just  priced  Itself 
out  of  the  market."  said  C.  Kenneth  Orskl. 
associate  administrator  of  the  mass  trans- 
portation agency.  "People  are  beginning  to 
ask  themselves:  'Can  any  city  afford  that 
kind  of  cost?'  There  will  be  very  few  starts 
of  conventional  rapid  transit  systems  of  the 
kind  Washington  and  Atlanta  are  building." 

tnpWAKD   AND    trPWAHD 

Atlanta's  rapid  transit  system,  projected 
to  cost  $l.3-bllllon  In  1971,  Is  now  priced  at 
$2.1-blllion  with  further  upward  adjustments 
likely.  Washington's  Metro  project  is  now 
projected  at  more  than  $4-bllllon.  New  York 
recently  Indefinitely  put  off  a  planned  new 
Second  Avenue  subway  line  because  of  spiral- 
ing costs. 

Yet  the  light  rail  systems,  like  the  old 
streetcars,  remain  dependent  on  the  blight- 
ing web  of  overhead  wires  carrying  the  600 
to  750  volts  of  DC  current  that  powers  the 
vehicle  through  the  overhead  pantograph. 
The  old  hookup  called  "trolley"  gave  the  ve- 
hicles their  name.  While  the  overhead  hook- 
up may  have  been  esthetlcally  unacceptable 
several  years  ago,  the  energy  crisis  has  tem- 
pered esthetic  concerns  with  economic  and 
other  needs. 

"It's  important  to  keep  the  environment 
in  perspective,"  said  Mr.  Herringer,  who  left 
as  mass  transit  administrator  June  30  to 
take  over  operation  of  the  mechanically  ail- 
ing Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system  In  San 
Francisco. 

"Sure,  It's  intrtislve,"  he  said  referring  to 
the  wires,  "but  compared  to  what?  What's 
more  intrusive  than  a  highway?  Compared 
to  that,  a  few  overhead  wires  Is  not  much  to 
put  up  with." 

As  now  conceived  by  transit  planners,  the 
new  light  rail  systems  would  be  most  appli- 
cable to  cities  of  under  a  million  population 
with  requirements  of  moving  from  5,000  to 
20.000  passengers  per  track  per  hour.  De- 
mands of  from  20,000  to  40,000  passengers 
an  hour  are  considered  more  appropriate  to 


conventional  rapid  transit  systems  running 
on  higher  speed  exclusive  rights-of-way, 
often  underground. 

Thus,  light  rail  transit  would  have  little 
appeal  to  New  York  City,  for  example,  where 
the  subways  carry  3.7-miillon  people  dally. 
Light  rail  might,  however,  prove  feasible  In 
carrying  riders  from  the  suburbs  or  other 
boroughs  to  certain  points  in  Manhattan,  al- 
though surface  lines  criss-crossing  mid-town 
would  undoubtedly  be  too  disruptive  of  other 
street  traffic  under  current  patterns  and 
would  repeat  the  Jams  and  controversy  of  a 
half  century  ago. 

NEW    ORDEBS    FOR    CARS 

Among  other  leading  cities,  however,  Bos- 
ton Is  upgrading  its  existing  light  rail  lines 
and  has  on  order  from  Boeing  Vertol  for  175 
of  the  first  new  cars  to  be  produced  In 
America  since  the  St.  Louis  Car  Company 
manufactured  the  last  new  trolley  cars  In 
1952.  San  Francisco  has  ordered  100  more 
of  the  cars. 

The  new  cars,  under  construction  at  the 
Boeing  Vertol  converted  helicopter  plant  out- 
side PhUadelphla,  are  71  feet  long  with  three 
doors  and  with  a  center-articulated  Joint  to 
facilitate  sharp  turns.  The  car  which  is  air- 
conditioned,  can  hold  219  passengers  with 
seats  for  52  or  68  passengers,  depending  on 
the  city's  needs. 

The  vehicle  bodies  are  Imported  from  the 
Tokyo  Car  Company  of  Japan,  the  brakes 
are  Italian  and  other  systems  are  manufac- 
tured by  other  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

The  first  new  Boeing  Vertol  vehicle,  des- 
tined for  San  Francisco,  Is  now  being  tested 
on  the  Boston  system.  The  other  vehicles 
are  scheduled  for  delivery  later  this  year. 

Other  cities  that  have  maintained  or  re- 
cently upgraded  trolley  vehicle  service  In- 
clude Newark;  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio;  New 
Orleans;   Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

Plans  for  new  light  rail  service  are  under 
way  In  Rochester  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  among 
other  communities.  Dayton  applied  In  Janu- 
ary for  a  $48-mllllon  capital  grant  from 
the  mass  transportation  administration  to 
begin  buUdlng  a  12.2-mlle  model  light  rail 
system  and  has  been  waiting  with  increasing 
Impatience  for  a  reply.  Mr.  Herringer  said 
It  was  still  under  consideration  and  bad 
not  reached  his  desk. 

In  addition,  the  mass  transportation 
agency  has  asked  Buffalo  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  building  a  light  rail  system  Instead 
of  a  far  more  expensive  subway  to  connect 
the  downtown  area  with  the  new  campus  of 
the  state  university  about  11  miles  away  In 
suburban  Amherst. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Herringer  said,  the 
urban  mass  transportation  agency  can  have 
no  bias  toward  or  against  any  particular 
typo  of  transport,  whether  light  rail,  buses 
or  rapid  transit. 

Light  rail,  he  said,  "Is  not  VM.TJi.'s  latest 
fad.  It's  merely  something  to  consider.  We 
can't  say  it  often  enough.  We  don't  favor 
any  mode." 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  he  was  "impressed" 
with  the  new  light  rail  car.  "In  the  long 
run  though,"  he  said.  "It  will  need  exclusive 
rights  of  way.  This  will  demand  great  po- 
litical courage.  The  futxire  of  light  rail,"  he 
concluded,  "Is  brighter  than  it's  been  In 
years." 

DEATH  OF  FRANK  J.  McMAHON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  on  July  1  of  Frank  J.  McMahon. 
As  chief  investigator  for  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon was  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
authorities  on  animal  welfare.  His  In- 
vestigative efforts  were  instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 


and,  more  recently,  in  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  widespread  practice  of 
dog  fighting.  His  testimony  was  invalu- 
able to  me  In  formulating  legislation  to 
bring  an  end  to  this  cruel  "sport." 

Mr.  McMahon  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all  those  who  care  about  animal  wel- 
fare. His  devotion  to  humane  causes  will 
serve  as  a  lasting  reminder  of  man's  re- 
sponsibility for  his  fellow  creatures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  McMahon's  death 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Field  Investigator  for  Humane  Societt 

Frank  J.  McMahon,  48,  chief  of  field  Inves- 
tigators for  The  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States,  died  Tuesday  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  Martlnsburg, 
W.  Va. 

Mr.  McMahon,  who  lived  In  Georgetown, 
had  suffered  a  serious  of  strokes  over  the 
past  six  months. 

With  the  Humane  Society  since  1961,  he 
was  best  known  for  his  Investigations  of  dog 
dealers,  laboratories  and  the  transportation 
of  animals. 

Born  in  Peabody.  Mass.,  Mr.  McMahon 
began  working  with  local  humane  groups 
investigating  cruel  conditions  at  local  riding 
stables  while  he  was  In  his  teens. 

He  served  In  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1945  to 
1949  and  then  came  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  associated  with  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness before  Joining  the  Humane  Society. 

Many  of  Mr.  McMahon's  field  Investiga- 
tions, raids  and  testimony  before  state,  local 
and  federal  government  organizations  helped 
to  make  the  fiedglng  society  known. 

In  February,  1966,  accompanied  by  writers 
and  photographers  of  Life  magazine,  Mr. 
McMahon  conducted  a  raid  on  a  Maryland 
animal  dealer. 

An  article  "Concentration  Camps  for  Dogs," 
brought  more  than  80,000  letters  to  members 
of  Congress.  Hearings  were  held  In  both  the 
Senate  and  House  In  which  Mr..  McMahon 
played  a  leading  role. 

As  a  result,  a  federal  law  was  passed  that 
regulates  the  transportation  of  dogs,  cats  and 
certain  other  animals  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  research. 

The  late  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  pre- 
sented Mr.  McMahon  with  a  pen  he  used  to 
sign  the  law. 

Mr.  McMahon's  investigations  took  him  to 
rodeo  arenas,  slaughter  houses,  stockyards, 
cockfights,  dog  fights  and  animal  auctions. 
He  was  shot  at  and  physically  threatened 
and  he  was  tough. 

"Actually,  I  spend  my  life  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  image  of  the  little  old  lady  in  tennis 
shoes.  I'm  really  trying  to  teach  kindness,"  he 
said  of  his  career  spent  fighting  for  the  pro- 
tection of  animals. 

Once,  when  the  Agriculture  Department 
wouldn't  allow  a  load  of  African  animals 
destined  for  American  zoos  to  dock  In  the 
VS.,  Mr.  McMahon  rented  a  small  boat  and 
met  the  freighter  outside  the  3-mlle  limit. 

He  threatened  to  humanely  destroy  the 
animals  at  sea,  but  they  eventually  were  per- 
mitted to  land. 

Mr.  McMahon  helped  many  humane  so- 
cieties and  animal  welfare  groups  to  get 
started  throughout  the  country. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  mother,  Victoria 
Mlddleton,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  a  sister,  Mary 
Ann  Rudzlnsky,  of  Wlnthrop,  Mass. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  may  be  In  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  Frank  J.  McMahon  Memorial 
Fund  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States. 
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JUDGE  WALSH  OP  MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maryland's  most  distinguished  citizens, 
William  C.  Walsh,  of  Cumberland,  died 
June  17  at  the  age  of  85.  Judge  Walsh, 
a  native  of  Ciunberland,  was  a  jurist, 
attorney  general  of  Maryland,  a  leader 
of  the  State  bar.  and  a  major  political 
figure.  His  contributions  of  service  to  his 
community  and  the  State  were  substan- 
tial and  significant.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.  Accoimts  o:  Judge  Walsh's  out- 
standing career  were  published  in  all  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  State. 

The  widespread  recognition  of  Judge 
Walsh's  contributions  in  many  fields  is 
a  measure  of  Maryland's  loss  of  his  per- 
sonal, moral,  and  professional  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles that  appeared  June  18  in  the 
Cumberland  News  and  Jime  20  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wn-LiAM  C.  Walsh  Dies  in  Cumbebland 

Cumberland. — A  mass  of  Christian  burial 
for  William  C.  Walsh,  former  Judge,  attorney 
general  and  a  major  Democratic  party  figure 
In  Maryland  for  a  number  of  years.  wlU  be 
offered  at  10  A.M.  today  at  St.  Patrlclc's 
Catholic  Church  here. 

Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  85  and  lived  at  824 
Windsor  road,  died  Tuesday  night  at  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital  after  a  long  Illness. 

Born  and  raised  In  Ctimberland.  the  eldest 
son  of  William  E.  Walsh  and  the  former  Mary 
Conc&nnon,  he  became  the  first  man  from 
Allegany  county  to  be  elected  state  attorney 
general  in  1938.  He  held  the  poet  until  1945 
when  he  resigned  to  return  to  private  law 
practice. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In 
1910  from  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  In  Em- 
mlttsburg,  where  he  was  later  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  In  1930,  and 
a  law  degree  from  Catholic  University  Law 
School  In  1913. 

Mr.  Walsh  served  In  G  Company  of  the 
Maryland  National  Ouard  in  General 
Pershing's  1916  campaign  against  Pancho 
Villa  In  Mexico.  He  also  was  a  first  lieutenant 
in  a  machine  gun  company  in  the  113th  In- 
fantry Regiment,  of  the  29th  Division,  in 
Prance  during  World  War  I. 

A  lifelong  Democrat,  he  began  his  political 
career  In  1920  when  he  was  appointed  city 
attorney  of  Cumberland,  a  position  he  held 
tintll  he  was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Mr.  Walsh  served  as  chief  judge  of  the 
court,  which  encompasses  Western  Maryland, 
from  1924  to  1926.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  at  the  same 
time. 

From  1931  to  1935,  he  was  state  insurance 
commissioner.  He  was  also  associated  in  the 
1930's  with  the  prestigious  Baltimore  law 
firm,  Tydlngs,  Walsh,  Levy  and  Archer,  along 
with  the  late  former  Senator  Millard  E. 
Tydlngs. 

After  leaving  the  attorney  general  poet, 
Mr.  Walsh  was  a  member  of  another  Balti- 
more law  firm,  Miles,  Walsh,  03rlen  and 
Morris.  In  later  years,  he  worked  with  his 
son.  William,  In  a  family  law  firm,  Walsh  & 
Walsh,  In  Cumberland. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  he  was  active  In 
Democratic  politics  from  the  precinct  to 
national  levels.  He  served  as  a  Maryland  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
In    1924,   1928,   1932,    1940,   1944  and    1964. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Walab  wa«  one  of  the  few 
Americans  granted  entry  Into  the  People's 
Republic   of   China,    where   he   visited    his 


brother.  Bishop  James  E.  Walsh,  a  Mary- 
knoU  missionary  who  was  finally  released  in 
1970  after  being  held  captive  by  the  Com- 
munists for  12  yean. 

The  former  judge  was  Instrumental  In  ar- 
ranging for  his  brother's  release. 

While  president  of  the  Maryland  Bar  As- 
sociation from  1948  to  1949,  Mr.  Walsh  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  addition,  be 
held  the  post  again  from  1952  to  1955. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  the  late 
1950's  and  the  early  1960's.  In  1960,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Liberty  Trust  Company 
of  Maryland  and  later,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society,  the  Maryland  Club,  the 
St.  Thomas  More  Society  of  Maryland,  the 
Knights  of  St.  Gregory  in  addition  to  nu- 
merous organizations  in  the  state. 

He  is  survived  by  a  son,  William  Walsh,  of 
Cumberland;  a  daughter,  Mother  Elizabeth. 
R.S.C.J.,  of  New  Orleans;  a  brother.  Bishop 
Walsh,  of  Osslng,  N.T.;  four  sisters,  Mary 
Walsh  and  Mrs.  Julia  Werner,  of  Cumberland. 
Sister  Mary  Joseph,  S.S.N.D.,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Sister  Rosalia,  M.HJ3JI.,  of  Towson,  and 
five  grandchildren. 

[From  the  Cumberland  News,  June  18,  1976] 
Judge  Walsh  Expires  in  Hospital 

William  Concannon  Walsh,  85,  one  of  Cum- 
berland's leading  citizens,  died  last  night  at 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  where  he  had  been  a 
patient  for  several  weeks. 

Born  here  AprU  2,  1890,  he  was  a  son  of 
the  late  William  Edward  and  Mary  (Con- 
cannon)  Walsh. 

Through  a  long  life  he  filled  many  positions 
of  Importance,  serving  as  attorney  general 
of  Maryland  from  1938  until  1945,  when  he 
resigned.  In  1921  he  was  appointed  an  as- 
sociate judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit 
of  Maryland.  From  1924  until  1926  he  was 
chief  judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  and 
in  that  capacity  also  was  a  judge  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals. 

Judge  Walsh  has  served  as  president  of 
both  the  Allegany  County  and  State  Bar 
associations.  In  politics  he  served  many  posi- 
tions in  the  Democratic  party  and  was  a 
delegate  from  Maryland  to  six  Democratic 
conventions — In  1924,  1928,  1932,  1040,  1944 
and  1964. 

He  became  president  of  the  Liberty  Trust 
Company  in  1960  and  the  following  year 
became  chairman  of  the  board.  He  also  for- 
merly served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

He  was  married  in  1929  to  the  former  Miss 
Sara  Elizabeth  Nee  and  she  died  two  years 
ago.  They  had  two  children,  William  Walsh, 
a  local  attorney,  and  Elizabeth,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  is  now  located  In  New  Orleans;  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Among  other  survivors  Is  a  brother,  Bishop 
James  Edward  Walsh,  who  was  released  in 
1970  after  having  been  a  prisoner  in  Red 
China.  Also  surviving  are  four  sisters  Includ- 
ing Miss  Mary  Walsh,  Mrs.  Julia  Werner, 
both  of  Cumberland  and  Sisters  Mary  Joseph, 
SSND,  and  Sister  Rosalia,  Mission  Helpers  of 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

Judge  Walsh  obtained  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  College  in  Emmltsburg  in 
1910.  and  in  1913  received  his  bachelor  of 
law  degree  from  Catholic  University  Law 
School  In  Washington. 


I  FALLACIES  OF  d6TENTE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  exiled  Soviet  author,  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn.  who  is  visiting  the  United 
States,  recently  spoke  to  an  American 
audience  about  the  fallacies  of  detente. 


I  foimd  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  remarks 
most  thoughtful,  and  I  believe  it  could 
serve  us  all  well  to  consider  the  speech 
carefully,  and  heed  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's 
warnings. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  that  we 
cannot  allow  wishful  thinking  about  the 
prospects  of  detente  to  cloud  the  Na- 
tion's judgment  about  the  goals  of  the 
Soviet  leadership. 

While  we  should  always  stand  ready 
to  negotiate  and  seek  peaceful  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  the  world,  I  believe 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Russia  has  not  changed  her  goals. 

If  we  forget  this  central  fact,  we  im- 
peril ourselves.  Soviet  theorists  constant- 
ly reiterate  that  no  matter  what  course 
may  be  dictated  by  the  opportunities  of 
the  moment — and  Moscow  has  changed 
course  often — the  ultimate  goal  remains 
the  same. 

Chairman  Brezhnev  made  this  clear  in 
June  1972,  when  he  said: 

Detente  in  no  way  implies  the  possibility 
of  relaxing  the  Ideological  struggle.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  be  prepared  for  this  strug- 
gle to  be  intensified  and  become  an  ever 
sharper  form  of  the  confrontation  between 
the  two  systems. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
accept  a  detente  which  leaves  open  the 
way  for  global  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  must,  therefore,  recognize  as  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  argues,  that  detente  with- 
out democratization — in  effect  a  detente 
by  Russia's  rule  of  the  game — such  a  de- 
tente will  not  solve  the  problems  of  peace 
now  facing  the  world. 

The  United  States  must,  therefore,  be 
prudent  in  its  dealings  with  Russia,  and 
we  must  make  clear  that  we  have  cer- 
tain principles  and  interests  that  we  will 
not  allow  to  be  compromised. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  United  Press  International 
article  from  the  Virginian-Pilot  which 
highlights  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  speech,  and 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
which  presents  more  extensive  excerpts 
from  that  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Author  Calls  on  United  States  To  Resist 
Com:  unism 

Washington.— Exiled  Soviet  author  Alex- 
andr Solzhenitsyn  Monday  denounced  So- 
viet communism  as  a  system  of  genocide  and 
oppression  and  declared  that  the  West  has 
been  duped  about  the  prospects  of  detente. 

In  a  fiery  speech,  the  Soviet  dissident  called 
on  the  United  States  to  stand  firm  against 
Soviet  repression  at  home  and  Interference 
abroad  and  stop  what  he  called  "this  sense- 
less process  of  endless  concessions  to  aggres- 
sors." 

"I  tell  you  interfere  more  and  more.  In- 
terfere as  much  as  you  can."  he  told  an  ov- 
erflow audience  of  2,500  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel. 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schleslnger, 
Labor  Secretary  John  Dunlop,  and  former 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  were 
among  the  many  notables  who  attended  Sol- 
zhenitsyn's first  major  address  since  being 
expelled  from  Russia  In  early  1974. 

Solzhenitsyn  declared:  "The  situation  In 
the  world  is  not  Just  dangerous  or  threaten- 
ing, it  Is  catastrophic." 

In  the  course  of  bis  hour  and  a  half  ad- 
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dress,  Solzhenitsyn  detailed  a  wide  variety 
of  Soviet  repressive  actions  that  he  said 
amounted  to  genocide  in  liquidating  mil- 
lions of  citizens  and  subjecting  others  to 
serfdom. 

He  cast  scorn  on  Western  leaders  who 
oelieve  In  a  policy  of  detente  with  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  leaders. 

Real  detente,  he  said,  should  consist  of 
three  elements: 

Disarmament  that  would  Include  an  end 
to  violence  aimed  at  destroying  "fellow  covm- 
trymen." 

A  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Western  countries  based  on 
a  solid  foundation  and  guaranteed  by  the 
emergence  of  democracy  In  Russia. 

An  end  to  Ideological  war  and  "Inhumane 
propaganda." 

Solzhenitsyn  called  for  the  United  States 
to  show  firmness  until  these  conditions  are 
met  and  resist  the  temptation  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  Russians. 

He  said  that  In  Moscow  there  was  a  "con- 
centration of  evU"  that  was  flowing  through- 
out the  world,  and  he  urged  the  United 
States  "not  to  give  Into  It,  not  to  give  it 
everything  it  asks  for." 

Solzhenitsyn  did  have  some  kind  words 
for  the  United  States,  saying  America  had 
been  "least  guilty"  of  all  Western  countries 
In  bowing  before  Soviet  pressures. 

It  was  Solzhenitsyn's  first  major  public 
address  since  he  arrived  In  the  United  States 
to  tour  old  Russian  settlements  In  Alaska, 
research  archive  materials  for  his  next  book, 
and  collect  a  series  of  honorary  academic 
degrees. 

The  bearded  Nobel  Prize-winning  author 
arrived  In  Washington  Friday  as  the  guest 
of  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  but  he 
Is  reportedly  exhausted  from  his  travels  and 
has  largely  remained  In  seclusion. 

He  canceled  scheduled  weekend  appear- 
ances at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  at  Wake  Forest  University  because  he 
said  he  felt  "bewildered  and  tired." 

The  AFL-CIO  sponsored  Solzhenitsyn's  ap- 
pearance at  the  downtown  Washington  Hil- 
ton Hotel. 

The  Soviets  forcibly  deported  Solzhenitsyn 
early  In  1974  after  he  authorized  publication 
In  the  West  of  his  documentary  work  on  the 
Soviet  prison  camp  system,  "The  Gulag  Ar- 
chipelago." The  book  won  critical  acclaim 
and  became  a  best  seller. 

Before  his  exUe,  Solzhenitsyn  bad  long 
complained  of  harassment  by  Soviet  secret 
police. 

Only  one  of  his  major  novels,  "One  Day 
In  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denlsovlch",  was  ever 
published  In  his  homeland. 


We  Beg  You  To  Interfere 

The  words  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  no 
doubt,  lose  something  in  translation  from 
Russian,  but  perhaps  they  lose  more  without 
the  presence  of  the  man  himself. 

When  he  spoke  last  week  before  a  huge 
banquet  hall  of  American  labor  leaders  and 
Washington  dignitaries,  assembled  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  Solzhenitsyn  talked  ad-lib  from 
notes,  his  voice  audible  in  Russian  but  over- 
tracked  In  volume  by  the  Interpreter  deliv- 
ering a  simultaneous  version  In  English. 

Despite  these  handicaps  of  communication, 
the  Russian  novelist  conveyed,  by  his  voice 
and  body,  the  presence  of  a  giant,  a  poet  vylth 
a  sense  of  life  so  strong  and  uncompro- 
mlsed  that  normal  mortals  blush  for  him  or 
draw  back.  His  message  was  political,  of 
course,  but  the  experience  of  seeing  him  be- 
longed to  literature. 

Solzenltsyn  Is  a  shocking  figure,  standing 
on  an  American  podium,  speaking  to  an 
audience  which,  though  friendly,  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  cool  style  of  modem  political 
speeches.  Solzhenitsyn  insisted  upon  his 
right  to  deliver  an  oration  In  the  classical 
meaning  of  that  form,  though  it  Is  now 
nearly  dead  in  this  country. 


A  portable  microphone  was  draped  around 
his  neck,  so  that  he  could  roam  freely  on 
the  platform,  away  from  the  rostum.  He 
spoke,  not  in  orderly  cadence,  but  In  bursts 
of  language,  waving  his  arms  in  heroic  ges- 
tures to  mark  an  exclamation  point,  to  plead 
for  a  sympathetic  reaction. 

The  content  of  Solzenltsyn's  address  was. 
If  anything,  more  disconcerting  than  his  de- 
livery. Like  an  old  Chatauqua  lecturer,  he 
endeavored  to  enlighten  his  audience,  to 
teach  some  history.  But  his  perspective  is 
so  unlike  ours.  His  outrage  focused  on  events 
so  distant  In  the  past,  crucial  decisions 
which  Americans  have  long  forgotten.  If  they 
ever  knew  about  them.  Is  It  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  stUl  so  angry  today  over  what 
happened  in  1937  or  1914?  For  Solzhenitsyn. 
it  is. 

Like  a  stormy  character  in  a  great  Rus- 
sian novel,  his  passion  sweeps  aside  all  the 
doubt  and  ambiguity  in  modern  life.  The 
moral  choices,  he  insists,  are  simple  and 
clear,  requiring  only  great  courage.  Like  a 
19th  Century  evangelist,  he  summoned  his 
audience  to  a  great  awakening  and,  like  those 
earlier  gatherings  in  revival  tents,  they  went 
away  fatigued  and  puzzled  by  his  powerful 
presence. 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  that 
address. 

There  Is  a  Russian  proverb:  "The  yes-man 
Is  your  enemy,  but  your  friend  will  argue 
with  you."  It  is  precisely  because  I  am  the 
friend  of  the  United  States  that  I  have  ccme 
to  tell  you :  My  friends,  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  sweet  words.  The  situation  in  the  world 
is  not  just  dangerous,  it  isn't  just  threaten- 
ing. It  is  catastrophic. 

Something  that  is  incomprehensible  to  the 
ordinary  human  mind  has  taken  place.  We 
over  there,  the  powerless,  average  Soviet  peo- 
ple, couldn't  understand,  year  after  year  and 
decade  after  decade,  what  was  happening. 
How  were  we  to  explain  this?  England, 
France,  the  United  States,  were  victorious  In 
the  Second  World  War.  Victorious  states 
always  dictate  peace,  they  receive  firm  con- 
ditions, they  create  the  sort  of  situation 
which  accords  with  their  philosophy,  their 
concept  of  liberty,  their  concept  of  national 
Interest. 

Instead  of  this,  beginning  in  Yalta,  your 
statesmen  of  the  West,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  have  signed  one  capitulation  after 
another.  Never  has  the  West  or  your  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Imposed  any  conditions  on 
the  Soviet  Union  for  obtaining  aid.  He  gave 
unlimited  aid,  and  then  unlimited  conces- 
sions. Already  in  Yalta,  the  occupation  of 
Mongolia,  Moldavia,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania was  silently  recognized.  Immediately 
after  that,  almost  nothing  was  done  to  pro- 
tect Eastern  Europe,  and  seven  or  eight  more 
countries  were  surrendered. 

And  after  that,  for  another  30  years,  the 
constant  retreat,  the  surrender  of  one  coun- 
try after  another,  to  such  a  point  that  there 
are  Soviet  satellites  even  in  Africa,  and  al- 
most all  of  Asia  is  taken  over  by  them, 
Portugal  Is  rolling  down  the  precipice. 

During  those  30  years,  more  was  surren- 
dered to  totalitarianism  than  any  defeated 
country  has  ever  surrendered  after  any  war 
in  history.  There  was  no  war,  but  there 
might  as  well  have  been. 

For  a  long  time  we  in  the  East  couldn't 
understand  this.  We  couldn't  understand  the 
flabblness  of  the  truce  concluded  in  Vietnam. 
Any  average  Soviet  citizen  understood  that 
this  was  a  sly  device  which  made  it  possible 
for  North  Vietnam  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam when  it  so  chose.  And  suddenly,  this  was 
rewarded  by  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace — a 
tragic  and  Ironic  prize. 

This  Is  very  dangerous  for  one's  view  of 
the  world  when  this  feeling  comes  on:  "Go 
ahead,  give  it  up."  We  already  hear  voices 
in  your  country  and  In  the  West — "Give  up 
Korea   and   we   will    live   quietly.   Give   up 


Portugal,  of  course;  give  up  Japan:  give  up 
Israel,  give  up  Taiwan,  the  Philippines, 
Malaysia,  Thailand;  give  up  ten  more 
African  countries.  Just  let  us  live  in  peace 
and  quiet.  Just  let  us  drive  our  big  cars  on 
our  splendid  highways;  just  let  us  play  tennis 
and  golf  in  peace  and  quiet;  just  let  us  mix 
our  cocktails  In  peace  and  quiet  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  doing;  just  let  us  see  the 
beautiful  toothy  smile  with  a  glass  in  hand 
on  every  advertisement  page  of  our  maga- 
zines." 

But  look  how  things  have  turned  out: 
Now  in  the  West  this  has  all  turned  into  an 
accusation  against  the  United  States.  Now 
in  the  West,  we  hear  very  many  voices  say- 
ing. "Ifs  your  fault.  America."  And.  here.  I 
must  decisively  defend  the  United  States 
against  these  accusations. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  United  States,  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  West,  is  the  least  guiUy 
in  all  this  and  has  done  the  most  In  order 
to  prevent  It.  The  United  States  has  helped 
Europe  to  win  the  First  and  the  Second 
World  Wars.  It  raised  Europe  from  post-war 
destruction  twice.  For  10,  20  30  years  it  has 
stood  as  a  shield  protecting  Europe  while 
European  countries  were  counting  their 
nickels,  to  avoid  paying  for  their  standing 
armies. 

The  United  States  has  long  shown  itself 
to  be  the  most  magnanlmovis,  the  most  gen- 
erous country  In  the  world.  Wherever  there 
is  a  flood,  an  earthquake,  a  fire,  a  natural 
disaster,  disease,  who  is  the  first  to  help?  The 
United  States.  Who  helps  the  most  and  un- 
selfishly? The  United  States. 

And  what  do  we  hear  in  reply?  Reproaches, 
curses,  "Yankee  Go  Home."  American  cul- 
tural centers  are  burned,  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Third  World  jump  on  tables 
to  vote  against  the  United  States. 

But  this  does  not  take  the  load  off  Amer- 
ica's shoulders.  The  course  of  history — 
whether  you  like  it  or  not — has  made  you 
the  leaders  of  the  world.  Your  country  can 
no  longer  think  provlnclally.  Your  political 
leaders  can  no  longer  think  only  of  their 
own  states,  only  of  their  parties,  of  petty 
arrangements  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to 
promotion.  You  must  think  about  the  whole 
world,  and  when  the  new  political  crisis  in 
the  world  will  arise  (I  think  we  have  Just 
come  to  the  end  of  a  very  acute  crisis  and 
the  next  one  v.lll  come  any  moment),  the 
main  decisions  will  fall  anyway  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  United  States. 

Here  I  have  heard  some  explanations  of 
the  situation.  Let  me  quote  some  of  them: 
"It  U  Impossible  to  protect  those  who  do  not 
have  the  will  to  defend  themselves."  I  agree 
with  that  but  this  was  said  about  South 
Vietnam.  In  one-half  of  todpy's  Europe  and 
in  three-quarters  of  today's  world  the  will 
to  defend  oneself  Is  even  less  than  It  was 
In  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  told:  "We  cannot  defend  those  who 
are  unable  to  defend  themselves  with  their 
own  human  resources."  But  against  the  over- 
whelming  powers  of  totalitarianism,  when 
all  of  this  power  is  thrown  against  a  coun- 
try, no  country  can  defend  Itself  with  Its 
own  resources.  For  Instance,  Japan  doesn't 
have  a  standing  army. 

We  are  told,  "We  should  not  protect  those 
who  do  not  have  full  democracy."  This  Is 
the  most  remarkable  argument  of  the  lot. 
This  Is  the  leitmotif  I  hear  In  your  news- 
papers and  In  the  speeches  of  some  of  your 
political  leaders.  Who  in  the  world,  ever,  on 
the  front  line  of  defense  against  totalitarian- 
ism has  been  able  to  sustain  full  democracy? 
You,  the  united  democracies  of  the  world, 
were  not  able  to  sustain  it!  America,  Eng- 
land, Prance,  Canada,  Australia,  together  did 
not  sustain  It.  At  the  first  threat  of  Hitler- 
ism  you  stretched  out  your  hands  to  Stalin. 
You  call  that  sustaining  democracy?  No! 

And  there  is  more  of  the  same:  "If  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  going  to  use  detente  for  Its 
own  ends,  then  we  .  .  ."  But  what  will  hap- 
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pen  then?  The  Soviet  Union  has  used  de- 
tente In  Its  own  Interests,  is  using  It  now 
and  wlU  continue  to  use  It  In  Its  own  Inter- 
ests. For  example,  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  actively  participating  In  de- 
tente, have  grabbed  three  countries  of  Indo- 
china. True,  perhaps  as  a  consolation,  China 
will  send  you  a  ping-pong  team. 

To  understand  properly  what  detente  has 
meant  all  these  40  years — friendships,  stabUl- 
zatlon  of  the  situation,  trade,  etc. — I  would 
have  to  tell  you  something  of  how  It  looked 
from  the  other  side.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it 
looked.  Mere  acquaintance  with  an  Ameri- 
can— and  God  forbid  that  you  shoxild  sit  with 
him  m  a  cafe  or  restaurant — meant  a  ten- 
year  term  for  suspicion  of  espionage. 

During  Nixon's  last  visit  to  Moscow  your 
American  correspondents  were  reporting  In 
the  Western  way  from  the  streets  of  Mos- 
cow. "I  am  going  down  a  Russian  street  with 
a  microphone  and  asking  the  ordinary  Soviet 
citizen:  'Tell  me  please,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  meeting  between  Nixon  and  Brezh- 
nev?" And,  amazingly,  every  last  person  an- 
swered: "Wonderful.  I'm  delighted.  I'm  ab- 
solutely overjoyed."  What  does  this  mean? 
If  I'm  going  down  a  street  In  Moscow  and 
some  American  comes  up  to  me  with  a  micro- 
phone and  asks  me  something,  then  I  know 
that  on  the  other  side  of  him  Is  a  member  of 
the  state  security,  also  with  a  microphone, 
who  is  recording  everything  I  say.  You  think 
that  I'm  going  to  say  something  that  Is 
going  to  put  me  In  prison  Immediately?  Of 
course  I  say:  "It's  wonderful,  I'm  delighted, 
I'm  overjoyed." 

The  Soviet  system  Is  so  closed  that  it  Is 
almost  impossible  for  you  to  imderstand  from 
here.  Tour  theoretlcisms  and  scholars  write 
works  trying  to  explain  how  things  occur 
there.  Here  are  some  naive  explanations 
which  are  simply  funny  to  Soviet  citizens. 
Some  say  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  now 
given  up  their  Inhumsuie  Ideology.  Not  at  all. 
They  haven't  given  It  up  one  bit. 

Some  say  that  In  the  Kremlin  there  are 
some  on  the  left,  some  on  the  right.  And 
they  are  fighting  with  each  other,  and  we've 
got  to  behave  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  those  on  the  left  side.  This  Is  all 
fantasy:  Left  .  .  .  Right.  There  is  some  sort 
of  a  struggle  for  power,  but  they  all  agree  on 
the  essentials.  There  also  exists  the  follow- 
ing theory — that  now  there  is  a  technocracy 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  growing  number  of 
engineers  and  the  engineers  are  now  running 
the  economy  and  will  soon  determine  the 
fate  of  the  country,  rather  than  the  party.  I 
will  tell  you,  though,  that  the  engineers  de- 
termine the  fate  of  the  economy  just  as  much 
as  ovir  generals  determine  the  fate  of  the 
Army.  That  means  zero.  Everything  is  done 
the  way  the  party  demands.  That's  our  sys- 
tem. Judge  it  for  yourself. 

It's  a  system  where  for  40  years  there 
haven't  been  genuine  elections  but  simply 
a  comedy,  a  farce.  Thus,  a  system  which  has 
no  legislative  organs.  It's  a  system  without 
an  Independent  press;  a  system  without  an 
Independent  judiciary;  where  the  people  have 
no  influence  either  on  external  or  internal 
policy;  where  any  thought  which  Is  different 
from  what  the  state  thinks  Is  crushed. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  electronic  bugging 
!n  our  country  Is  such  a  simple  thing  that 
It's  a  matter  of  everyday  life.  You  had  an 
instance  In  the  United  States  where  a 
bugging  caused  an  uproar  which  lasted  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  For  us  It's  an  everyday 
matter.  Almost  every  apartment,  every  In- 
stitution has  Its  bug  and  It  doesnt  surprise 
us  In  the  least — we  are  used  to  it. 

It's  a  system  where  iinmasked  butchers  of 
millions  like  Molotov  and  others  smaller 
than  him  have  never  been  tried  In  the  courts 
but  retire  on  tremendous  pensions  In  the 
greatest  comfort.  It's  a  system  where  the  very 
constitution  has  never  been  carried  out  for 
one  single  day.  Where  all  the  decisions  ma- 
txire  In  secrecy,  high  up  In  a  aouai,  Irrespon- 


sible group,  and  then  are  released  on  us  and 
on  you  like  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

So  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  that? 
Is  detente  needed  or  not?  Not  only  Is  It 
needed.  It's  as  necessary  as  air.  It's  the  ODiy 
way  of  saving  the  earth — Instead  of  a  world 
war  to  have  detente,  but  a  true  detente,  and 
If  It  has  already  been  ruined  by  the  bad 
word  which  we  use  for  It — "Detente" — we 
should  find  another  word  for  It. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  very  few,  only 
three,  main  characteristics  of  such  a  true 
detente : 

In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  disarma- 
ment— not  only  disarmament  from  the  use 
of  war  but  also  from  the  use  of  violence. 
We  must  stop  using  not  only  the  sort  of  arms 
which  are  used  to  destroy  one's  neighbors 
but  the  sort  of  arms  which  are  used  to  op- 
press one's  fellow  countrymen.  It  Is  not 
detente  If  we  here  with  you  today  can  spend 
our  time  agreeably  while  over  there  people 
are  groaning  and  dying  and  In  psychiatric 
hospitals.  Doctors  are  making  their  evening 
rounds  for  the  third  time  Injecting  people 
with  drugs  which  destroy  their  brain  cells. 

The  second  sign  of  detente,  I  would  say. 
Is  the  following :  That  It  be  not  one  based  on 
smiles,  not  on  verbal  concessions,  but  It  has 
to  be  based  on  a  firm  foundation.  You  know 
the  words  from  the  Bible:  "Build  not  on 
sand,  but  on  rock."  There  has  to  be  a  guaran- 
tee that  this  win  not  be  broken  overnight, 
and  for  this  the  other  side — the  other  party 
to  the  agreement — must  have  Its  acts  subject 
to  public  opinion,  to  the  press,  and  to  a 
freely-elected  parliament.  And  until  such 
control  exists  there  is  absolutely  no  guaran- 
tee. 

The  third  simple  condition — what  sort  of 
detente  Is  It  when  they  employ  the  sort  of 
Inhumane  propaganda  which  Is  proudly 
called  In  the  Soviet  Union  "Ideological  war- 
fare?" Let  us  not  have  that.  If  we're  going 
to  be  friends  let's  be  friends.  If  we're  going 
to  have  detente  then  let's  have  detente,  and 
an  end  to  Ideological  warfare. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
countries  can  conduct  negotiations.  They 
know  how  to  do  this.  For  a  long  time  they 
don't  make  any  concessions  and  then  they 
give  In  a  little  bit.  Then  everyone  says  tri- 
umphantly, "Look,  they've  made  a  conces- 
sion; It's  time  to  sign."  The  35  countries  (at 
the  Eiiropean  Security  Conference)  for  two 
years  now  have  painfully,  painfully  been 
negotiating  and  their  nerves  were  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point  and  they  finally  gave 
In.  A  few  women  from  the  Communist  coun- 
tries can  now  marry  foreigners.  And  a  few 
newspapermen  are  now  going  to  be  permitted 
to  travel  a  little  more  than  before.  They  give 
1/lOOOth  of  what  natural  law  should  provide. 
Matters  which  people  should  be  able  to  do 
even  before  such  negotiations  are  under- 
taken. And  already  there  is  joy,  and  here 
In  the  West  we  hear  many  voices,  saying: 
"Look,  they're  making  concessions;  It's  time 
to  sign." 

Diulng  these  two  years  of  negotiations,  tn 
all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  the  pres- 
sure has  Increased,  the  oppression  Intensi- 
fied. And  It  is  precisely  now  that  the  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  says,  "We've  got  to  sign  this 
agreement  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

What  sort  of  an  agreement  would  this 
be?  The  proposed  agreement  is  the  funeral 
of  Eastern  Europe.  It  means  that  Western 
Europe  would  finally,  once  and  for  all,  sign 
away  Eastern  Europe,  stating  that  It  Is  per- 
fectly willing  to  see  Eastern  Europe  be  crush- 
ed and  overwhelmed  once  and  for  all,  but 
please  don't  bother  us.  And  the  Austnaa 
Chancellor  thinks  that  If  all  these  countries 
are  pushed  Into  a  mass  grave,  Austria  at  the 
edge  of  this  grave  will  survive  and  not  fall 
Into  It. 

And,  we,  from  our  lives  there,  have  con- 
cluded that  violence  can  only  be  withstood 
by  firmness. 

You  have  to  understand  the  s»tui«  of 


Communism.  The  very  Ideology  of  Commu- 
nism, all  of  Lenin's  teachings,  are  that  any- 
one is  considered  to  be  a  fool  who  doesn't 
take  what's  lying  In  front  of  him.  If  you  can 
take  It.  take  It.  If  you  can  attack,  attack. 
But  if  there's  a  wall,  then  go  back.  And  the 
Communist  leaders  respect  only  firmness  and 
laugh  at  persons  who  continually  give  in  to 
them.  Your  people  are  now  saying,  "Power, 
without  any  attempt  at  conciliation,  will  lead 
to  a  world  conflict."  But  I  would  say  that 
power  with  continual  subservience  Is  no  pow- 
er at  all. 

Prom  our  experience  I  can  tell  you  that 
only  firmness  will  make  It  possible  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism. We  see  many  historic  examples.  Look 
at  little  Finland  In  1939  which  by  its  own 
forces  withstood  the  attack.  You,  In  1948, 
defended  Berlin  only  by  your  firmness  of 
spirit,  and  there  was  no  world  conflict.  In 
Korea  In  1950  you  stood  up  against  the  Com- 
munists, only  by  your  firmness,  and  there  was 
no  world  conflict.  In  1962  you  compelled  the 
rockets  to  be  removed  from  Cuba,  and  there 
was  no  world  conflict.  We,  the  dissidents  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  don't  have  any  tanks,  we  don't 
have  any  weapons,  we  have  no  organization. 
We  don't  have  anything.  Our  hands  are 
empty.  We  have  only  a  heart  and  what  we 
have  lived  through  In  the  half  century  of  this 
system.  And  when  we  have  found  the  firm- 
ness within  ourselves  to  stand  up  for  our 
rights,  we  have  done  so.  It's  only  by  firmness 
of  spirit  that  we  have  withstood. 

I  don't  want  to  mention  a  lot  of  names 
because  however  many  I  might  mention 
there  are  more  still.  And  when  we  resolve 
the  question  with  two  or  three  names,  It  is 
as  If  we  forget  and  betray  the  others.  We 
should  rather  remember  figures.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  political  prisoners  In 
our  country  and — by  the  calculation  of 
English  specialists — 7,000  persons  are  now 
under  compulsory  psychiatric  treatment. 

Let's  take  Vladlnilr  Bukovsky  as  an  exam- 
ple. It  was  proposed  to  him,  "All  right,  well 
free  you.  Go  to  the  West  and  shut  up."  And 
this  young  man,  a  youth  today  on  the  verge 
of  death,  said:  "No,  I  won't  go  this  way.  I 
have  written  about  the  persons  whom  you 
have  put  In  Insane  asylums.  You  release  them 
and  then  I'll  go  West."  This  Is  what  I  mean 
by  that  firmness  of  spirit  to  stand  up  against 
granite  and  tanks ! 

We  need  not  have  had  our  conversation 
on  the  level  of  business  calculations.  Why 
did  such  and  such  a  coimtry  act  in  such  and 
such  a  way?  What  were  they  counting  on? 
We  should  rather  rise  above  this  to  the  moral 
level  and  say:  "In  1933  and  In  1941  your 
leaders  and  the  whole  Western  World,  In  an 
unprincipled  way,  made  a  deal  with  totali- 
tarianism." We  will  have  to  pay  for  this, 
some  day  this  dejj  will  com©  back  to  haunt 
us.  For  30  years  we  have  been  paying  for  It 
and  we're  still  paying  for  It.  And  we're  going 
to  pay  for  It  in  a  worse  way.  One  cannot 
think  only  In  the  low  level  of  political  cal- 
culations. It's  necessary  to  think  also  of 
what  Is  noble,  and  what  Is  honorable — not 
only  what  Is  profitable. 

Resourceful  Western  legal  scholars  have 
now  Introduced  the  term  "legal  realism." 
By  this  legal  realism,  they  want  to  push 
aside  any  moral  evaluation  of  affairs.  They 
say,  "Recognize  realities;  If  such  and  such 
laws  have  been  established  In  such  and  such 
countries  of  violence,  then  these  laws  must 
also  be  recognized  and  respected." 

It  Is  widely  accepted  among  lawyers  that 
law  Is  higher  than  morality — law  Is  some- 
thing which  is  worked  out  and  developed, 
whereas  morality  Is  something  Inchoate  and 
amorphous.  That  Isnt  the  case.  The  opposite 
Is  rather  true.  Morality  Is  higher  than  law, 
while  law  Is  our  hiunan  attempt  somehow 
to  embody  In  rules  a  part  of  that  moral 
sphere  which  Is  above  us.  We  try  to  under- 
stand this  morality,  bring  It  down  to  earth 
and  present  It  In  a  form  of  laws.  Sometimes 
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we  are  more  successful,  sometimes  less. 
Sometimes  you  actually  have  a  caricature 
of  morality,  but  morality  Is  always  higher 
than  law.  And  this  view  must  never  be  aban- 
doned. We  must  accept  It  with  heart  and 

«oul.  „    ^ 

It  Is  almost  a  Joke  now  In  the  Western 
world.  In  the  20th  Century,  to  use  words  like 
•good  ■  and  'evil."  They  have  become  almost 
old-fashioned  concepts,  but  they  are  very  real 
and  genuine  concepts.  These  are  concepts 
from  a  sphere  which  Is  higher  than  us — good 
and  evU.  And  Uistead  of  getting  Involved  In 
base,  petty,  short-sighted  political  calcula- 
tions and  games,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  concentration  of  world  evil  and  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  hatred  Is  there  and  It's 
flowing  from  there  throughout  the  world. 
And  we  have  to  stand  up  against  It  and  not 
hasten  to  give  to  It,  give  to  It,  give  to  It, 
everything  that  It  wants  to  swallow. 

Today  there  are  two  major  processes  oc- 
curring In  the  world.  One  has  been  In  prog- 
ress of  short-sighted  concession,  a  process  of 
giving  up,  and  giving  up  and  giving  up  and 
hoping  that  perhaps  at  some  point  the  wolf 
will  have  eaten  enough.  The  second  process 
Is  one  which  I  consider  the  key  to  everything 
and  which,  I  will  say  now,  will  bring  to  all  of 
us  our  future:  Under  the  cast-iron  shell  of 
Communism — for  20  years  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  shorter  time  In  other  Commu- 
nist countries — there  Is  occurring  a  libera- 
tion of  the  human  spirit.  New  generations 
are  growing  up  which  are  steadfast  In  their 
struggle  with  evil;  which  are  not  willing  to 
accept  unprincipled  compromises  which 
prefer  to  lose  everything — salary,  conditions 
of  existence  and  life  itself — but  are  not  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  conscience,  not  willing  to 
make  deals  with  evil. 

But  this  whole  process  of  our  liberation, 
which  obviously  will  entail  social  transfor- 
mations, is  slower  than  the  process  of  con- 
cessions. Over  there,  when  we  see  these  con- 
cessions, we  are  frightened.  Why  so  quickly? 
Why  so  precipitously?  Why  yield  several 
countries  a  year? 

I  started  by  saying  that  you  are  the  allies 
of  our  liberation  movement  In  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  And  I  call  upon  you:  Let  us 
think  together  and  try  to  see  how  we  can 
adjust  the  relationship  between  these  two 
processes.  Whenever  you  help  the  persons 
persecuted  In  the  Soviet  Union,  you  not  only 
display  magnanimity  and  nobility,  you're 
defending  not  only  them  but  yourselves  as 
well.  You're  defending  your  own  futiire. 

So  let  us  try  to  see  how  far  we  can  go  to 
stop  this  senseless  and  immoral  process  of 
endless  concessions  to  the  aggressor — these 
clever  legal  arguments  for  why  we  should 
give  up  one  country  after  another.  Why  must 
we  hand  over  to  Communist  totalltarlanl.''m 
more  and  more  technology — complex,  deli- 
cate, developed  technology  which  It  needs  for 
armaments  and  for  crushing  its  own  citizens. 
If  we  can  at  least  slow  down  that  process 
of  concessions.  If  not  stop  It  altogether — and 
make  It  possible  for  the  process  of  liberation 
to  continue  in  the  Communist  countries — 
ultimately  these  two  processes  will  yield  us 
our  future. 

On  our  crowded  planet  there  are  no  longer 
any  Internal  affairs.  The  Communist  leaders 
say,  "Don't  interfere  in  our  internal  affairs. 
Let  us  strangle  our  citizens  In  peace  and 
quiet."  But  I  tell  you:  Interfere  more  and 
more.  Interfere  as  much  as  you  can.  We  beg 
you  to  come  and  Interfere. 


WOMEN'S  VIEW  OF  HEW  SEX  DIS- 
CRIMINATION REGULATIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  statement  by  Miss  Martha 
Rountree,  chairman  of  Leadership  Ac- 
tion, Inc.,  an  umbrella  group  aflBliated 
with  women's  organizations  representing 


30  miUion  women  across  America.  Miss 
Rountree  has  expressed  her  great  con- 
cern regarding  the  HEW  regulations 
purporting  to  implement  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  relative 
to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  education. 

Like  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, she  feels  that  the  Department  of 
HEW  has  exceeded  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  regulations  are  in- 
consistent with  the  Congressional  Act. 
Miss  Rountree  points  out  that  the  regu- 
lations go  far  beyond  the  proper  goal 
of  insuring  educational  opportunity,  and 
as  such  they  constitute  another  example 
of  arrogant  bureaucrats  usurping  the 
proper  functions  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  She  notes  that  women 
do  not  want  their  daily  Uves  to  be  further 
frustrated  by  additional  regulations  from 
Washington. 

Leadership  Action,  Inc.,  of  which  she 
is  chairman,  is  a  nonprofit,  bipartisan, 
national  organization  established  for  the 
purpose  of  involving  citizens  in  active 
government  participation,  and  to  eCfect 
legislative  action  that  bears  on  the  qual- 
ity of  Ufe  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection,  Miss  Rountree  has  urged 
that  Congress  act  swiftly  to  adopt  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46,  disapproving 
the  HEW  sex  discrimination  regulations. 

In  order  that  I  may  share  Miss  Roun- 
tree's  comments  with  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
dated  July  9,  1975,  entitled  "Women's 
View  of  HEW  Title  IX  Regulations,"  by 
Miss  Martha  Rountree,  chairman,  Lead- 
ership Action,  Inc.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Women's  View  of  HEW  Title  DC 
Regulations 

(A  statement  by  Miss  Martha  Rountree, 
chairman.  Leadership  Action,  Inc.) 

In  1972,  Congress  passed  an  Education 
Amendments  Act.  Title  IX  of  that  Act  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  In 
education  programs  and  activities  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance.  The  obvious  In- 
tention and  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
to  ensure  that  women  .are  afforded  an  equal 
educational  opportuniw.  Of  course,  we  heart- 
ily approve  of  that.       ^ 

On  June  4,  1975,  however,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  published 
Its  final  regulations  implementing  Title  IX. 
These  HEW  regulations  go  far  beyond  the 
proper  goal  of  ensuring  educational  opportu- 
nity, and  they  go  far  beyond  the  authority 
granted  to  HEW  by  Congress.  As  such,  they 
constitute  another  example  of  arrogant  bu- 
reaucrats usurping  the  proper  functions  of 
our  elected  representatives  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

For  example,  by  Its  clear  language,  the  Act 
applies  only  to  education  programs  and  ac- 
tivities; but  HEW  has  extended  the  regula- 
tions to  apply  to  extracurricular  programs 
and  activities  such  as  athletics  and  to  serv- 
ices such  as  the  Infirmary  and  health  Insur- 
ance. Additionally,  while  the  Act  is  limited 
to  only  those  programs  and  activities  which 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance,  HEW 
has  drafted  Its  regulations  so  as  to  cover  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  receive  "or  bene- 
fit from"  Federal  financial  assistance.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Department  has  no  license  to  at- 
tempt. In  this  way,  to  regulate  activities  not 
receiving  Federal  funds. 


Examples  of  the  harmful  effect  of  this 
HEW  action  upon  education  for  both  women 
and  men  come  Immediately  to  mind.  The 
regulations  require  that  all  classes,  except 
sex  education  and  body  contact  sports  In 
physical  education  programs,  be  taught  in 
mixed  groups  of  both  sexes.  In  our  view, 
the  decision  of  whether  a  particular  class 
should  be  offered  on  coeducational  basis 
should  properly  be  left  to  local  school  offi- 
cials. These  professional  educators  who  know 
the  students  are  In  the  best  position  to 
understand  their  real  needs,  as  well  as  their 
wishes.  The  local  teachers,  who  are  in  the 
classroom  on  a  dally  basis,  know  best 
whether  a  particular  physical  education  pro- 
gram, not  Involving  a  contact  sport,  serves 
the  students'  needs  better  when  offered  on 
a  coeducational  basis.  The  same  Is  true  of 
home  economics,  shop,  or  a  multitude  of 
other  areas  of  academic  endeavor. 

HEW  requires  that  pregnancy  and  abor- 
tion be  treated  just  as  any  other  temporary 
disability.  Schools  cannot  take  Into  consid- 
eration whether  their  students  or  teachers, 
married  or  unmarried,  are  pregnant,  having 
abortions,  and  the  like.  Additionally,  they 
mention  with  approval,  the  offering  of  fam- 
ily planning  services  by  a  school  to  Its  stu- 
dents and  prohibit  "discrimination"  tn  this 
regard  between  married  and  unmarried 
students. 

Further,  HEW's  regulations  prohibit  col- 
leges and  universities  from  establishing  dif- 
ferent dormitory  rules  and  services  for 
women  and  men  students.  If  a  college  does 
not  provide  security  guards  for  the  men's 
dormitories  at  night,  they  may  not  provide 
them  for  the  women's  dormitories.  Women 
students  may  not  be  required  to  return  to 
the  dormitory  by  a  stated  hour  at  night, 
even  If  their  parents  decline  to  give  them 
permission  for  self-regulation  of  hotirs.  If 
the  same  rule  Is  not  applicable  to  men.  Liv- 
ing conditions  In  dorms  must  be  comparable 
for  both  sexes  and  must  evidence  similar 
bathroom  facilities,  closet  space,  etc 

The  regulations  even  go  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit a  school  from  inquiring  as  to  whether  a 
woman  student  Is  "Miss"  or  "Mrs.".  By  this 
regulation,  HEW  Is  effectively  requiring 
schools  to  adopt  the  term  "Ms."  Thus,  HEW 
seeks  to  regulate  every  aspect  of  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  women,  right  down  to 
the  way  their  mall  Is  addressed. 

We  do  not  want  the  lives  of  women  In  edu- 
cation to  be  further  menaced  by  additional 
regulations  from  Washington.  These  edicts 
from  HEW  will  affect  schools  that  primarily 
liave  existed  for  the  benefit  of^omen.  By  re- 
quiring equal  services  and  opportunities  in 
such  schools  for  men,  they  will  contribute  to 
a  decline  In  the  availability  of  academic 
forums  for  women,  and  thereby  to  a  denial 
of  an  opportunity  for  women  to  realize  their 
full  potential.  We  fear  that  this  unwise  ac- 
tion by  HEW  will  signal  the  demise  of  Insti- 
tutions that  for  many  of  us  have  given  direc- 
tion and  meaning  to  our  lives. 

However,  there  Is  one  ray  of  hope  in  this 
abuse  of  Federal  power.  A  recent  law  now  pro- 
vides that  such  regulations  relative  to  educa- 
tion can  be  disapproved  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution passed  by  Congress.  Such  a  resolution 
would  not  change  the  law.  It  would  not  alter 
the  Act  of  Congress  ensuring  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  women.  It  would  sim- 
ply say  to  HEW  that  it  has  gone  beyond  the 
Intent  of  our  elected  representatives  and  that 
HEW  must  rewrite  the  regulations  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  Act. 

Senator  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  has 
Introduced  such  a  resolution  (Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  46).  It  has  been  Intro- 
duced m  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  310.  In  our 
view.  Congress  should  act  swiftly  to  adopt 
this  resolution  as  a  much  needed  step  to  en- 
sure that  the  Integrity  of  our  democratic, 
representative  process  is  maintained  and  not 
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subjected  to  unelected  bureaucrats  who  ob- 
viously seek  to  extend  more  Federal  controls 
over  the  dally  lives  of  our  young  women  and 
men. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND  INCOME  SECU- 
RITY: BASIC  NEEDS  OP  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  no 
time  in  our  history  have  America's 
elderly  citizens  been  so  well  organized,  so 
articulate,  and  so  persuasive  as  they  are 
today.  That  is  in  large  part  the  work  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
which  does  an  excellent  job  of  repre- 
senting interests  of  the  elderly  in  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  country. 

But  it  is  more  than  that.  Individual 
older  Americans  throughout  this  Nation 
have  begun  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
They  have  said  to  us  in  Washington: 
"We  will  not  tolerate  being  given  the 
leftovers  in  this  society;  we  have  devoted 
our  time,  our  energy  and  our  knowledge 
to  building  this  country.  And  you  shall 
not  cast  us  out  now  with  inadequate 
retirement  security,  substandard  institu- 
tions, and  a  lack  of  dignity  in  our  final 
years." 

The  voice  of  the  elderly  is  being  heard 
in  Washington.  It  was  heard  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Administration  of 
Aging  to  oversee  programs  related  to  the 
elderly;  it  was  heard  in  the  68  percent 
rise  in  social  security  benefits  in  the  last 
3  years;  it  was  heard  in  Federal  statutes 
which  outlaw  age  discrimination  prac- 
tices in  private  and  now  in  public  em- 
ployme.'t. 

But,  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  what 
we  have  done. 

One  of  our  most  fundamental  prob- 
lems is  the  question  of  health  security. 

Four  and  one-half  years  ago,  in  Janu- 
ary of  1971,  former  President  Nixon  told 
the  Nation  that  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  hesilth  crisis  in  this  country  and  said 
that  he  would  preseiit  a  program  "to 
insure  that  no  American  family  will  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  basic  medical 
care  by  inability  to  pay." 

Those  were  strong  words  and  eloquent 
words.  Unfortimately,  they  were  only 
words.  After  3  years  of  proposals,  the 
administration  fell  silent  on  national 
health  i:  surance.  There  have  been  no 
new  proposals,  and  the  President  this 
year  has  indicated  he  would  veto  any 
major  health  insurance  program  as  being 
"inflationary." 

I  do  not  know  who  is  advising  the 
President  on  this  matter,  but  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Nation's  health  bill  is  over  $100  bil- 
lion; that  is  up  from  $53  billion  in  1970. 

It  accounts  for  7.8  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

It  represents  roughly  1  month's  wages 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country. 

And  it  is  growing  far  more  rapidly 
than  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

When  we  speak  of  inflation,  we  cannot 
just  look  at  one  side  of  the  picture.  The 
hard  fact  is  that  we  are  already  experi- 
encing rampaging  inflation  in  the  health 
field. 

So,  you  see,  I  cannot  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  delay  action  on  health 


insurance.  A  crisis  does  not  disappear 
when  you  ignore  it.  It  just  continues  to 
build,  and  that  is  what  we  are  seeing  in 
health  care  today. 

I  want  to  see  a  health  care  program 
that  attacks  the  problems  of  health  care 
delivery  as  well  as  health  care  costs. 

I  want  to  see  one  that  insures  acces- 
sibility to  health  coverage  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  do  not  now  have  it. 

I  want  to  see  catastrophic  coverage 
for  all  of  those  below  a  certain  income 
level;  I  want  to  encourage  eflBciency  In 
hospital  accounting  procedures.  And  I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  insecurity  that 
millions  of  elderly  Americans  confront 
today  as  they  contemplate  illness  after 
the  age  of  60  or  65. 

In  all  of  our  discussions  about  health 
policy,  I  believe  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
one  overriding  point — and  that  Is,  how 
do  we  cut  down  on  the  distorted  incen- 
tives for  people  to  be  placed  in  nursing 
homes  or  hospitals  rather  than  being 
treated  in  their  own  homes  or  in  out- 
patient facilities. 

Must  all  older  Americans  be  cared 
for  by  institutions?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Many  patients  in  hospitals  or  nursing 
homes  could  just  as  easily  be  cared  for 
in  their  own  homes  or  those  of  their 
children.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
others  who  require  institutional  treat- 
ment during  the  day  but  who  can  return 
to  their  homes  at  night. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a 
health  care  system  that  spends  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  keeping  people  in 
institutions  when  many  of  them  could 
just  as  easily  be  at  home. 

We  should  start  promoting  home 
health  care. 

We  can  cut  out  some  of  the  unreason- 
able restrictions  in  the  medicare  laws 
that  restrict  coverage  of  home  health 
care. 

We  can  look  into  day  care  programs 
for  the  elderly,  which  have  professional 
aides  visit  them  in  their  homes  for  a 
few  hours  a  day  to  see  that  their  needs 
are  taken  care  of. 

We  can  encourage  minor  surgery  in 
facilities  that  do  not  require  expensive 
hospitalization. 

I  am  presently  developing  a  compre- 
hensive home  and  family  services  health 
act,  which  will,  for  the  first  time,  ofifer 
a  national  strategy  to  encourage  home 
health  services.  That  legislation  should 
be  ready  for  introduction  In  a  matter  of 
weeks. 

Health  care  is  a  basic  need  that  must 
be  addressed.  But  there  is  another  issue 
even  more  basic — ^income  security. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the 
social  security  system  and  its  flaws,  and 
how  it  has  to  be  overhauled.  Perhaps 
that  is  inevitable  given  the  size  of  the 
system  and  the  number  of  people  en- 
rolled in  it.  But  in  my  view,  we  don't 
hear  enough  about  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

Social  security  is  today  responsible  for 
keeping  some  12  million  Americans  out 
of  poverty;  more  than  100  million 
people  will  contribute  and  receive 
credits  under  its  provisions  this  year. 
This  is  a  benefit  to  society  that  cannot  be 
dismissed. 

No  doubt  there  are  problems  with  the 


system,  and  v.e  ihould  not  turn  our  backs 
on  them. 

I  sit  on  the  Social  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  will  participate  in  a  review 
of  any  changes  in  the  system. 

But  I  will  reject  efforts  to  turn  social 
security  into  a  political  football.  I  will 
not  let  that  happen  to  the  elderly  of  this 
Nation. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  questions  of  in- 
come security  depend,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  the  Nation's  economy.  And  this  reces- 
sion has  been  particularly  cruel  to  the 
elderly. 

In  fact,  the  recession  has  created  a  new 
generation  of  elderly  poor.  As  businesses 
cut  their  payrolls,  more  older  workers 
are  laid  off  and  begin  standing  in  un- 
employment lines.  In  the  last  6  months 
of  1974,  the  imemployment  among  work- 
ers over  40  increased  by  an  alarming  75 
percent. 

Since  I  came  to  Washington,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  employment  op- 
portimities  for  older  workers.  Many 
middle-aged  workers  do  not  want  to 
retire,  they  want  to  work.  They  want  to 
remain  productive. 

They  must  have  that  right  and  that 
opportunity. 

Even  though  my  age  discrimination 
legislation  is  now  the  law  of  the  land, 
all  of  you  know  that  job  bias  against 
older  workers  persists.  Senior  citizens  are 
the  victims  of  a  phenomenon  called 
ageism,  the  belief  that  once  a  man  or 
woman  passes  a  certain  age,  they  are  no 
longer  suitable  for  hiring. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  special  mid-career 
development  program  established  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  provide  special 
help  to  the  unemployed  worker  over  the 
age  of  40,  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  do  just  that. 

In  this  age  of  early  retirement,  there 
are  still  those  who  would  choose  to 
work,  and  they  are  a  national  resource  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said: 
The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not  whether  we 
add  more  to  the  abundance  who  have  much: 
It  Is  whether  we  provide  enough  for  those 
who  have  too  little. 

For  too  long,  the  older  generation  in 
America  has  enjoyed  too  little  of  the 
fruits  of  this  Nation's  abundance. 

We  owe  it  to  them  as  their  earned 
right — and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a 
civilized  people — to  guarantee  them 
something  better,  so  that  those  older 
years  can  be  more  attractive,  more  ful- 
filling and  stimulating,  and  rewarding— 
a  fitting  climax  to  a  busy  life  in  a  decent, 
civilized  society. 


SOVIET  SECRECY  IN  GRAIN 
PURCHASES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
summer  of  1973.  the  Governments  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  con- 
cluded an  Agreement  for  Cooperation  in 
the  Field  of  Agriculture.  An  important 
part  of  this  agreement  is  the  provision 
contained  In  article  n  which  provides 
for  the  exchange  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation Including  the  exchange  of  data 
on  production,  consumption,  and  Inter- 
national trade  in  a«rricultural  products. 
The  agreement  provides  not  only  for  the 
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exchange  of  historical  data  but  also  for 
the  exchange  of  forward  estimates  on 
agricultural  production,  consumption, 
and  trade. 

Despite  the  Soviet  agreement  to  work 
with  the  United  States  toward  develop- 
ing a  supply-and-demand  data  system 
for  grains,  the  USDA  has  continued  to 
experience  difficulty  and  frustration  In 
getting  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  ade- 
quate information  on  forward  estimates 
and  to  inform  us  in  advance  on  intended 
purchases  of  U.S.  grain.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  lack  of  cooperation  is 
continuing,  as  we  have  reports  in  the 
press  today  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
possibly  moving  into  our  grain  markets 
again  without  prior  notification.  In  fact, 
one  article  quotes  Richard  Bell,  a  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  saying  that  U.S.  officials  were  aware 
of  the  reports,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
confirm  them. 

Once  again,  the  Russians  are  trying 
to  keep  their  purchasing  efforts  secret. 
Wo  must  remember  the  administrative 
structure  responsible  for  purchasing 
grain  imports  in  the  Soviet  Union  meets 
the  economist's  definition  of  a  monop- 
sony buyer.  A  monopsony  buyer  has  the 
power  to  influence  the  price  that  it  pays 
for  a  product.  When  we  have  a  situation 
where  monopsony  power  is  buttressed  by 
secrecy,  the  potential  price  influence  is 
enhanced.  What  has  happened  in  our 
markets  since  these  reports  became  pub- 
lic? September-delivery  wheat  rose  the 
20-cent-a-bushel  limit;  September-de- 
livery com  rose  the  10-cent-a-bushel 
limit;  and  September-delivery  soybeans 
rose  the  2Q-cent-a-bushel  limit. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  expanded 
trade  in  agricultural  products  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  if  this  policy  is  to 
continue,  we  must  demand  a  more  pre- 
dictable and  orderly  access  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets by  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  dealing  with  our  free  and 
open  capitalist  system  to  the  detriment 
of  those  who  maintain  its  freedom  and 
openness — the  people  and  merchants  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  on  the  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  9,  1975] 
Reports  of  Wheat  Buying  by  Russia  Gain 
Credence;  Grain  Futures  Rise 
The  possibility  that  Russia  had  already 
bought  or  was  buying  large  amounts  of  grain 
In  Canada  and  the  U.S.  gained  greater  cre- 
dence yesterday,  although  confirmation  still 
was  lacking. 

Grain  industry  sources,  market  analysts 
and  traders  put  together  related  Information, 
such  as  reports  of  Russia  chartering  vessels 
and  of  buying  attributed  to  exporters  In 
wheat  futures  markets,  as  a  basis  for  believ- 
ing there  was  substance  to  the  reports  of 
Russian  grain  purchases. 

Wheat,  com,  soybean  and  soybean  oil  fu- 
tures prices  rose  their  respective  dally  limits 
In  active  trading.  The  gains  In  the  grain 
and  soybean  markets  sparked  sympathetic 
buying  of  contracts  in  some  other  US  com- 
modity futures,  brokers  said. 


According  to  one  report.  Soviet  negotia- 
tors are  exploring  the  possibility  of  purchas- 
ing 30  million  tons  of  American  wheat  over 
the  ne.xt  three  years. 

A  source  close  to  the  negotiations  said 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  second  year  of  a 
three-year  contract  with  Canada  that  calls 
for  an  estimated  two  million  tons  in  annual 
purchases,  part  in  wheat  and  part  in  flour. 
Commodity  indexes 

Net  Yr. 

Close        Chg.  Ago 

Dow  Jones  Futures.     259.66     +7.72  314.78 

Dow  Jones  Spot 282.80     -f  9.07  354.81 

Reuter  United 

Kingdom 1083.5        +6.3  1231.3 

However,  because  of  projected  shortages 
in  the  Russian  wheat  crop,  indications  are 
the  Soviets  are  trying  to  buy  an  additional 
10  million  tons  a  year  from  the  U.S.  over  the 
next  three  years,  while  attempting  to  rene- 
gotiate Canadian  contracts  to  obtain  larger 
quantities,  the  source  said. 

An  Agriculture  Department  source  said 
the  Russian  request  wouldn't  be  extravagant 
and  that,  based  on  anticipated  U.S.  crop  pro- 
duction this  year,  the  U.S.  easily  could 
handle  such  a  transaction. 

Richard  Bell,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  said  he  didn't  know  about 
any  such  pact  with  Russia  nor  that  Soviet 
negotiators  were  In  this  countrj'  seeking  to 
make  such  purchases.  He  did  say,  however, 
that  he  was  aware  the  Soviet  Union  was 
chartering  vessels  to  ship  grain  from  North 
America  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas. 

While  London  shipping  sources  said  the 
Russians  were  thought  to  have  chartered  as 
many  as  19  bulk  carriers  to  transport  up  to 
four  million  tons  of  Canadian  and  U.S.  grain, 
one  New  York  export  source  said  he  knew 
that  Russia  chartered  14  vessels  and  possibly 
more,  mostly  for  eight  to  18  months  use. 
"This  will  appear  in  the  Baltic  Register  In 
London  tomorrow,"  he  said. 

He  said  each  ship  can  carry  25,000  to  30,000 
tons  and  can  make  at  least  10  trips  during 
the  charter  time,  so  conceivably  they  can 
transport  up  to  five  million  tons  during  the 
period. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Beard  refused  to  con- 
firm or  deny  reports  of  wheat  sales  to  Russia. 
"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  anything  one  way 
or  another  about  the  reports,"  a  board 
spokesman  said. 

In  Winnipeg,  Leo  Fink,  manager  of  the 
commodity  department  of  James  Richardson 
&  Sons,  grain  merchants,  said,  "It  would 
appear  that  a  deal  between  Canada  and  Rus- 
sia has  definitely  been  done,  but  it's  Impos- 
sible to  put  a  finger  on  the  actual  size  of 
the  grain  purchases." 

He  added  that  rumors  of  Russians  booking 
cargo  space  for  seven  million  tons  of  U.S. 
wheat  and  three  million  tons  of  Canadian 
wheat  "might  be  a  little  high."  although  "not 
Impossible,"  as  the  lO-mlUion-ton  figure 
"might  Include  flour  or  other  grains." 

Mr.  Fink  said  the  main  reason  for  the 
current  secrecy  by  the  Russians  and  U.S.  and 
Canadian  grain  officials  "could  be  that  the 
Russians  want  to  firm  up  all  necessary  cargo 
space"  before  announcing  the  purchases.  He 
added  that  "maybe  ocean  freight  rates  would 
Jump  if  It  was  known"  how  much  shipping 
tonnage  the  Russians  needed.  Lining  up 
cargo  space  before  announcing  a  major  com- 
modity purchase  Is  "quite  often  done  in  the 
export  business,"  he  said.  "The  Russians  are 
simply  using  the  capitalist  marketing  system 
to  the  full  extent." 

Russia  was  thought  to  be  buying  wheat  In 
the  world  market  because  of  Insufficient  rains 
for  its  spring  crop,  which  accounts  for  the 
major  portion  of  total  Russian  output. 

One  of  three  U.S.  Agriculture  Department 
economists  who  returned  Monday  night  from 
a  three-week   trip   to  the  Soviet  Union  to 


assess  grain  crops  said  that  he  visited  five 
agriculture  districts  and  that  winter  crop 
yields  were  down  from  last  year.  "In  the 
spring  wheat  areas  of  the  lower  Volga,  the 
climatic  conditions  are  worsening.  The 
weather  Is  very  hot  and  dry.  It  doesn't  look 
good  for  the  Russian  spring  grain  crop." 
He  said  grain  procurement  wasn't  discussed 
In  talks  with  Russian  Agriculture  Ministry 
officials. 

Wheat  that  Is  needed  over  the  next  three 
years  will  be  bought  in  the  world  market, 
mainly  from  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  possibly 
Australia,  according  to  one  source.  However, 
he  said  that  the  U.S.  has  the  price  edge  and 
will  get  most  of  the  business.  The  Russians 
want  good  grades  of  wheat  and  will  use  their 
own  grain  for  livestock  feeding,  he  said. 

London  gold  dealers  said  rumors  recently 
circulated  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  sell- 
ing gold  to  finance  grain  imports.  One  knowl- 
edgeable London  dealer  said  there's  a  "strong 
possibility"  that  the  gold  sale  rumors  are 
true. 

The  reports  of  Russian  purchases  were 
making  U.S.  wheat  farmers  reluctant  to  sell 
new  crops  because  of  expectations  that  ex- 
porter buying  would  boost  market  prices, 
brokers  said.  This  was  thought  to  have  con- 
tributed to  firmness  In  futures  prices. 

Precious  metals:  Futures  prices  for  silver, 
gold,  platinum  and  silver  coins  were  higher. 
Market  sources  .said  that  speculative  buying 
developed  on  the  rise  in  London  gold  prices. 
There  were  also  rumors  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  withdrawn  from  selling  gold  in 
European  markets  after  recent  sales  to 
finance  grain  purchases,  brokers  said. 

Cocoa:  Futures  prices  rose  as  much  as  the 
dally  limit  of  two  cents  a  pound  for  a  cumu- 
lative gain  of  almost  four  cents  since  Mon- 
day. Demand  for  contracts  continued  because 
shipping  delays  and  reluctant  selling  policies 
by  producers  are  keeping  cocoa  bean  supplies 
from  reaching  consuming  countries,  brokers 
said. 

Sugar:  Higher  prices  paid  In  the  world 
marekt  for  refined  Indian  sugar  created  buy- 
ing of  world  futures,  with  prices  rising  the 
dally  limit  of  one  cent  a  pound,  brokers  said. 
Meat  and  livestock  products:  The  current 
July  frozen  pork  belly  futures  rose  more 
than  114  cents  a  pound  at  one  point  to  a 
high  of  84  cents — the  highest  price  paid  for 
a  pork  belly  contract  since  trading  started 
m  1962.  Deferred  pork  belly  contracts  ended 
lower.  Shortages  of  cash  supplies  available 
for  delivery  and  a  stronger  cash  quotation 
spurred  buying  of  the  contract,  brokers  said. 
Cattle  and  hog  futures  were  mixed. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  July  9.  1975) 
Soviet   Said    To    Seek    U.S.    Grain    Supply: 
Reports  in  London  Are  for  Export  op  7 
Million  Tons 

Washington,  July  18.— The  Soviet  Union, 
suffering  from  drought.  Is  preparing  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  grain  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  according  to  re- 
ports In  two  London  newspapers  today. 

Neither  Government  officials  here  nor 
spokesmen  for  major  American  grain  com- 
panies could  confirm  that  any  such  sales 
were  In  the  offing,  but  one  Department  of 
Agriculture  official  said  that  the  Russians 
"are  chartering  vessels  for  shipment  of  grain 
from  North  America  to  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
Blank  Sea." 

The  reports  come  Just  three  years  after 
huge  Soviet  grain  purchases,  negotiated  In 
secret,  that  led  to  shortages  and  high  prices 
In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  severe  do- 
mestic transportation  tie-ups. 

Prices  for  wheat,  corn  .-ind  soybeans  In 
American  commodity  market  Jumped  In  re- 
action to  the  Soviet  rumors  by  their  dally 
perml.sslble  limits. 

According  to  the  reports,  in  the  Times  of 
London  and  The  Financial  Times,  the  Rus- 
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slans  are  trying  to  keep  current  purchase 
efforts  secret,  negotiating  through  third  par- 
ties for  ships  to  carry  grain  to  Soviet  ports. 

The  Times  of  London  said  the  Russians 
were  trying  to  get  up  to  3  million  metric 
tons  (of  about  2.200  pounds  each)  from  Can- 
ada said  up  to  7  million  metric  tons  from 
the  United  States.  The  paper  Identified  one 
of  the  third-party  shippers  as  Olenas,  a 
Panamanian-registered  concern  equipped 
with  Swiss  bank  guarantees  working  through 
Paris  brokers. 

Richard  E.  Bell,  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  said  United  States  oflQ- 
clals,  aware  of  the  Soviet  reports,  were  still 
trying  to  confirm  them. 

Noting  the  chartering  for  North  American- 
Soviet  port  runs,  he  said  American  exporters 
are  required  to  report  sales  of  100.000  tons  or 
more  within  24  hours  of  concluding  the  deal, 
but  also  that  the  Russians  are  known  to 
charter  ships  before  making  grain  purchases 
final. 

Spokesmen  for  two  of  the  largest  American 
grain  dealers,  Carglll  and  Cook  Indastries, 
said  they  knew  of  no  major  Soviet  export 
transactions. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  lack  of  rainfall  Is  known 
to  have  affected  spring  wheat  production  in 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  while  a  bimiper 
crop  Is  expected  for  the  United  States. 

As  is  traditional,  neither  Soviet  officials 
nor  the  press  has  made  mention  of  harvest 
shortfalls,  but  the  nation  is  known  to  have 
had  one  of  Its  driest,  warmest  winters  on  rec- 
ord this  year  and  little  rain  has  fallen  since 
then. 

After  a  disappointing  harvest  in  1972,  the 
Soviet  Union  went  all-out  to  Increase  grain 
output  and  in  1973  produced  a  record  223.3 
million  metric  tons,  up  from  168  million  the 
year  before.  The  goal  for  this  year  was  215 
million  tons,  but  American  officials  have  esti- 
mated that  output  would  actually  total  200 
million  and  could  be  cut  further  If  drought 
conditions  were  not  relieved. 

It  was  on  July  8,  1972,  that  then-President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  announced  a  $750-mlllion 
credit  arrangement  to  enable  the  Soviets  to 
buy  United  States  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Al- 
though the  loan,  financed  through  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  was  thought  then  to 
have  met  the  Soviet  Union's  needs,  it  turned 
out  to  be  only  the  tip  of  an  export  iceberg. 

Within  a  month,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
Russians  had  secretly  negotiated  large  cash 
purchases  of  United  States  grain,  mainly 
wheat,  amounting  to  more  than  $1  billion. 
The  sales,  of  19  mUllon  metric  tons,  took 
about  one-fourth  of  the  1972  United  States 
wheat  crop. 

SOME  CBEDrr   UNUSED 

Those  transactions,  carried  out  in  secret 
with  a  number  of  private  grain  comi>anies, 
led  to  soaring  United  States  grain  prices  and 
triggered  an  unprecedented  export  surge, 
contributing  to  rising  grain  and  meat  prices 
for  American  consumers  in  the  last  two 
years. 

According  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials,  the  Russians  did  not  use  all  the  $750 
million  line  of  credit,  and  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  $200-mlUlon  that  remains  must  be 
drawn  down  by  July  31. 

Kennard  O.  Stephens,  director  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  export  credit  program 
aald  the  Soviet  Union  had  used  about  $550 
million  of  the  initial  credit,  and.  as  of 
June  27,  had  repaid  $383  million  plus  about 
$53  million  in  Interest. 

Soviet  Dollar  Interest  Ctted 
London,  July  8. — Signs  of  growing  Soviet 
activity  in  Western  currency.  Eurodollar  and 
gold  markets  provide  evidence  that  the  na- 
tion may  be  seeking  substantial  dollar  bal- 
ances for  North  American  grain  purchases, 
London  bankers  report. 

Soviet  sales  of  gold,  which  have  been  de- 
tected in  Zurich  for  several  weeks,  have  at 


times  appeared  to  approach  the  amount  of 
gold  deliveries  from  current  South  African 
production,  according  to  Swiss  banks.  Bank- 
ers here  calculate  that  sales  on  this  scale 
could  create  a  dollar  income  of  up  to  $100 
million  weekly. 


Corn,   Soybean   and   Wheat   Prices   in 

Chicago  Climb 

(By  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler) 

Amid  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
about  to  buy  grains  in  the  United  States, 
prices  for  wheat,  corns  and  soybeans  Jumped 
by  their  daily  permissible  limits  yesterday 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

As  one  analyst  put  It,  the  factor  to  watch 
now  imtil  the  Soviet  harvest  Is  completed  In 
late  August  is  temperatures  over  the  Soviet 
growing  areas.  At  latest  report  the  tempera- 
tures ranged  from  90  to  110  degrees  and  the 
analyst  said  that  "would  be  much  too  high 
for  South  Dakota  wheat." 

To  traders,  key  Indications  of  heavy  for- 
eign buying  included  reports,  recently  con- 
firmed, that  the  Soviet  Union  had  chartered 
at  least  a  dozen  ships  for  carrying  grains 
from  Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  fact  that 
wheat  prices  at  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  major 
Oulf  of  Mexico  export  centers  now  run  more 
than  40  cents  a  bushel  above  the  ciurent 
quotes  for  July  wheat  at  Kansas  City. 

"Traditionally  the  premium  at  this  time 
of  year  Is  about  18  to  22  cents,"  an  analyst 
explained. 

With  all  the  talk  about  Soviet  grain  buy- 
ing, there  Is  little  doubt  grain  fanners  wUl 
hold  supplies  away  from  the  market,  hoping 
for  higher  prices,  which  in  itself  tends  to 
push  prices  ahead. 

September  delivery  wheat  closed  at 
$3.28 '4,  up  the  20-cent-a-bushel  limit:  Sep- 
tember com  ended  at  $2.66 '^,  up  the  10- 
cent-a-bushel  limit,  and  September  soy- 
beans finished  at  $5.26  V^,  up  the  20-cent-a- 
bushel  limit. 

In  New  York  there  was  a  rumor  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  also  be  buying  sugar. 
This  combined  with  the  cvirrent  high-de- 
mand season  for  Ice  cream  and  sugar-filled 
soft  drinks,  helped  lift  sugar  prices  for  Sep- 
tember delivery  to  15.23  cents  a  pound,  up 
from  14.20  cents,  on  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange. 

Silver  prices,  a  laggard  recently,  showed 
a  sizable  gain  on  the  Commodity  Exchange, 
apparently  inspired  by  the  general  strength 
in  commodity  prices,  which  can  spell  infla- 
tionary pressures.  Traders  like  sliver  as  an 
Inflation  hedge.  August  delivery  silver  closed 
St  S4.644/10  an  ounce,  up  from  $4,516/10. 


BURDENSOME  BLACK  POWDER 
REGULATIONS  WITHDRAWN  BY 
TREASURY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
1973,  I  introduced  S.  1083,  a  bill  known 
as  the  "black  powder  bill."  It  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate  serious  hardships  for 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who  use 
commercially  produced  black  powder  for 
recreational,  cultural,  and  sporting  pur- 
poses. After  chairing  full  Judiciary  hear- 
ings on  behalf  of  Chairman  Eastland, 
the  committee  unanimously  reported  my 
bill  to  the  Senate.  I  was  pleosed  on 
July  13,  1973,  when  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  78  to  8,  passed  the  measure. 

Under  then  applicable  Federal  law,  the 
purch'^.se,  possession,  storage,  and  trans- 
portation of  commercially  produced 
black  powder  in  amounts  larger  than  5 
pounds  as  well  as  certain  igniters  were 
subject  to  extensive  regulations.  My  bill 
exempted  these  items  from  Federal  reg- 
ulations for  recreational,  cultural,  and 


sporting  purposes.  In  removing  these 
burdens,  however,  the  bill  did  not  alter 
in  any  way  the  strict  criminal  penalties 
for  the  misuse  of  explosives,  including 
black  powder  and  igniters.  These  penal- 
ties adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1970,  are 
designed  to  prevent  imlawful  damage  of 
property,  intimidation,  personal  injury, 
and  loss  of  life  through  the  use  of  explo- 
sives. I  believe  that  these  terrible  crimes 
must  be  punished  swiftly  and  severely, 
as  provided  by  present  law. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on 
November  26,  1974, 1  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  1083  in  part  as  follows: 

The  use  of  antique  firearms  and  replicas  of 
antique  rifles  and  cannons  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  sporting,  cultural,  and  recreational 
life  of  this  country.  Muzzle-loading  rifles  are 
used  at  meets  throughout  the  nation  by  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Muzzle 
Loading  Rifle  Association  and  the  North- 
South  Skirmish  Association.  These  Include 
both  team  and  Individual  competitions  using 
various  types  of  Civil  War  weapons  and  other 
antique  firearms.  Antique  or  replica  muzzle- 
loading  cannons  are  also  used  nationwide  by 
various  civic.  Boy  Scouts,  and  veterans  groups 
In  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  including  flag- 
raising,  centennial,  sesquicentennial,  and 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  Some  500,000 
people  are  Involved  with  the  increasingly 
popular  sport  of  muzzle-loading,  collecting 
and  shooting  antique  and  replica  firearms. 
Moreover,  they  are  used  by  symphony  or- 
chestras in  the  performance  of  classical 
music,  such  as  Tchaikovsky's  1812  Overture. 
In  addition,  replicas  are  manufactured  for 
historical  groups  and  associations  for  use  on 
historical  restorative  projects  throughout  the 
country.  Thousands  gather  at  numerous  com- 
petitive target  shooting  events  all  over  the 
country.  In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  orga- 
nized competitions  using  antique  muzzle- 
loading  weapons  are  an  Important  part  of  our 
recreational  and  sporting  tradition.  In  fact. 
Friendship,  Indiana  attracts  over  15,000  par- 
ticipants and  spectators  each  year  at  muzzle- 
loading  events. 

I  have  never  shot  an  antique  cannon  in  my 
life,  but  I  am  not  about  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  place  for  antique  cannons,  particularly 
as  we  approach  our  200th  birthday.  If  some- 
one is  firing  antique  cannons,  are  we  going 
to  say  he  Is  not  performing  a  useful,  recrea- 
tional or  cultural  purpose?  I  am  not  about 
to  say  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  S.  1083  Is 
relatively  simple.  First,  it  Is  designed  to  re- 
move the  rather  significant  burden  which 
has  been  Imposed  on  those  sportsmen,  on 
those  symphony  directors,  on  those  commu- 
nity directors  who  are  today  utilizing  black 
powder  for  wholesome  recreational  and  cul- 
tural purposes.  The  second  point  I  want  to 
emphasize  is  that  this  bill  Is  in  no  way  de- 
signed to  jeopardize  law  enforcement  efforts 
to  prevent  illegal  activity  using  any  kind  of 
explosive,  and  It  is  not  designed  to  prevent 
punishing  those  terrible  deeds  which  bring 
destruction,  pain,  suffering,  and  loss  of  life. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  expeditiously 
approve  S.  1083  In  order  to  allow  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  consider  this  Important 
measure  in  the  93d  Congress. 

Eventually,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  version  that  was  identical 
in  purpose,  but  with  somewhat  altered 
provisions.  My  bill  would  have  removed 
all  burdens  for  those  engaging  in  the  use 
of  these  materials  for  recreational,  cul- 
tural and  sporting  purposes.  S.  1083,  as 
amended  by  the  House,  however,  limited 
access  for  such  purposes  to  50  pounds. 
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I  was  informed  that  nearly  all  who 
desire  to  use  these  materials  for  recrea- 
tional, cultural,  and  sporting  purposes 
would  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  passage 
of  this  version.  In  view  of  the  rather 
considerable  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  took 
this  measure  imder  consideration  and 
since  we  were  in  the  final  hours  of  the 
93d  Congress,  there  was  little  doubt  that 
this  bill  was  the  most  that  could  be 
achieved  during  this  Congress. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  White  House 
on  December  18,  1974,  amid  rumors  that 
the  President  might  subject  it  to  a  veto. 
I  was  never  persuaded  of  the  merits  of 
the  administration  arguments  against 
my  bill,  but  I  knew  that  its  representa- 
tives were  lobbying  hard  and  strong 
against  its  passage.  Fortunately  Presi- 
dent Ford  reconsidered  and  expressed 
his  support  for  our  approach  when  he 
signed  the  measure — Public  Law  93- 
634— on  January  4,  1975. 

Then  for  more  than  4  months  Treas- 
ury Department  officials  worked  on  regu- 
lations ostensibly  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  S.  1083.  Namely, 
that  purchasers  of  black  powder  be  al- 
leviated of  the  burden  of  redtape  and 
regulations  regarding  purchase  of  50 
pounds  or  less.  Finally,  the  proposed 
regulations  were  published  on  May  20, 
1975  (40  PR  pages  21961-65) . 

The  regulations  concerned  me  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  those  interested  in 
commenting  were  permitted  only  a  mini- 
mal period  to  submit  their  views  and  sug- 
gestions. What  had  taken  Treasury  "ex- 
perts" 4  months  to  develop  could  not  be 
fairly  responded  to  by  otherwise  full- 
time  employed,  interested  citizens  within 
the  2  weeks  allotted.  Thus,  on  May  30. 
1975, 1  wrote  Director  Rex  Davis,  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  requesting  an  ex- 
tension of  at  least  30  days  for  comments 
on  the  black  powder  regulations.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  Director  agreed  to  my 
request  and  agreed  to  permit  comments 
for  an  additional  30  days  for  a  total  of 
6  weeks. 

At  least  equally  bothersome  was  the 
breadth  and  impact  of  the  regulations. 
Rather  than  ease  the  burden  of  legiti- 
mate black  powder  enthusiasts  the  pro- 
posed regulations  in  many  respects  sub- 
jected them  to  more  redtape  and  regula- 
tion than  had  been  the  case  prior  to 
passage  of  S.  1083.  For  example,  even 
percussion  caps  were  included  under  the 
regulations  and  thus  subject  to  more  re- 
strictive control  than  those  for  modem 
reloading  components.  Rather  than  pro- 
viding an  extended  exemption  for  pur- 
chases of  black  powder  and  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  exempt  status  of  ignition  com- 
ponents as  intended  by  the  law,  it  ap- 
pears that  Treasury  desired  to  achieve 
an  opposite  result. 

Whatever  the  explanation  for  the  ab- 
berent  direction  these  proposed  regula- 
tions took,  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce 
that  Director  Davis  has  informed  me  that 
ATF  has  withdrawn  the  maldrafted  reg- 
ulations. He  will  carefully  reassess  what 
the  Bureau  intended  to  accomplish — 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  S.  1083  of 
course — and  republish  the  proposal  later 
this  year. 
I  will  review  the  new  regulations  with 


a  fine  tooth  comb  and  imdertake  every 
effort  necessary  to  assure  that  the  in- 
tent of  this  law  is  fully  and  fairly  im- 
plemented. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indebted  to  a 
number  of  individuals  who  worked  very 
hard  to  obtain  passage  of  the  black 
powder  bill  and  who  are  still  in  their 
"spare  time"  endeavoring  to  see  to  it 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  not  emas- 
culated in  the  regulatory  process. 

The  Indiana  Sportsmen's  Coimcil  has 
been  especially  helpful  in  this  regard  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  corre- 
spondence from  their  vice  president, 
north,  Mr.  J.  P.  Bamett,  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Indiana  Sportsmen's  Council, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  May  30, 1975. 
Hon.  Birch  Bayh. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  The  Indiana  Sports- 
men's Council  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  newly-proposed  ATF  regula- 
tions governing  transactions  and  transporta- 
tion of  commercially  manufactured  black 
powder  as  delineated  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, Volume  40,  No.  98,  of  Tuesday,  May  20, 
1975,  pages  21961  to  219S5. 

While  recognizing  the  very  good  Intentions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms in  their  formulation  of  the  proposed 
regulations,  we  do  initially  find  It  necessary 
to  point  out  that  despite  statements  by 
many  ATF  officials  In  1970  and  shortly  after 
about  ATF  recognition  of  and  sympathy  with 
the  plight  of  antique  firearm  sportsmen,  the 
ATF  spent  substantial  amounts  of  time 
afterward  attempting  to  demonstrate  that 
no  difficulties  related  to  the  five  pound  ex- 
emption for  black  powder,  then  In  force, 
existed. 

The  specifics  of  related  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  are  well  recorded  in  testimony  by 
the  Indiana  Sportsmen's  Council  and  other 
organizations,  before  Congress  and  else- 
where. We  hope,  in  lljjht  of  the  foregoing, 
that  the  feeling  of  need  for  caution  prior  to 
any  concurrence  with  presently  proposed 
ATF  regulation  of  antique  ammunition  com- 
ponents will  be  understood. 

We  must  also  point  out  that  with  regard 
to  the  presently  proposed  regulations,  the 
ATF  Bureau  has  spent  some  four  salaried 
months  formulating  them,  to  our  knowledge 
without  consulting  established  representa- 
tives of  persons  most  affected  by  them,  yet 
now  allows  us  two  I'nsalarled  weeks  to  study 
the  proposed  regulations,  confer,  and  prepare 
a  response,  without  benefit  of  answers  to 
questions,  examination  of  forms  in  reference, 
or  allowances  for  customary  time  of  mail 
delivery. 

Our  present  examination  of  the  over- 
all regulations  proposed,  we  confess  to  hav- 
ing somewhat  the  feeling  of  the  fabled  farm 
lad  who  with  some  difficulty  extracted  a 
promise  from  a  leprechaun  not  to  disturb  a 
marker  tied  to  a  tree  Indicating  presence 
of  discovered  gold,  only  to  find,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  woods  with  digging  tools,  that 
the  leprechaun  had  kept  his  promise — but  at 
the  same  time  had  tied  identical  markers 
to  all  the  other  trees  in  the  woods,  keeping 
the  gold  no  less  concealed. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  legislative  his- 
tory with  regard  to  PL  93-639  is  that  Con- 
gress, in  rare  unanimous  action,  Intended 
to  raise  the  old  five  pound  exemption  for 
"black  powder"  to  fifty  nounds  of  "com- 
mercially manufactured  black  powder,"  and 
to  clarify  existing  legislative,  regulatory,  and 
de  facto  exemptions  for  antique  ignition  im- 
plements. 

Now  we  find  that  the  ATF  Bureau  proposes 


to  allow  powder  poundage  per  purchase  to 
be  Increased,  but  with  decreased  exemption; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  now  regulate  an- 
tique ignition  implements  whose  mention  In 
S.  1083  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  clarifying 
previous  exemptions,  and  was  not  at  all  for 
the  purpose  of  subjecting  those  items  to 
regulation. 

In  greater  detail,  we  very  respectfully  point 
out  the  following  areas  of  concern  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  regulations: 

1.  We  feel  that  the  terms  "limitation"  and 
"exemption,"  however  marginally  overlap- 
ping, need  separation  and  clarification. 

Under  the  old  law  and  regulations,  it  was 
many  times  pointed  out  by  ATF  officials  that 
the  five-pound  exemption  was  not  a  five- 
pound  limitation:  I.e.,  that  the  exemption 
could  be  successively  Invoked  In  purchEislng 
five  pound  quantities,  with  possession  of 
greater  quantities  unquestioned,  provided 
that  violations  of  storage  and  transportation 
requirements  were  not  made,  and  so  on. 

Yet  in  the  presently  proposed  regulations, 
the  term  "exemption"  seems  diminished  In 
value,  with  weight  of  emphasis  shifting  to- 
ward "limitation,"  as  in  the  line  "The  user 
Is  limited  to  purchases  of  .  .  .  fifty  pounds." 

While  we  presently  see  no  great  and  Im- 
mediate cause  for  alarm  in  that  seeming 
shift  of  emphasis,  we  do  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  purpose  of  your  bill  was  to  raise  a 
five  pound  exemption  to  a  fifty  pound  ex- 
emption; not  to  create  a  fifty  pound  ceiling 
on  the  purchase  of  black  powder  which  might 
later  come  to  be  administratively  regarded  as 
a  fifty  pound  possession  limit,  which  In  a 
minor  but  significant  number  of  situations, 
as  in  isolated  rural  areas,  would  cause  new 
problems  while  alleviating  old  ones. 

We  should  like  to  see  some  verification  that 
a  person  who  meets  established  storage  cri- 
teria for  over  fifty  F>ounds,  may  possess 
quantities  consistent  with  his  safe  storage 
facilities. 

2.  We  readily  concur  with  the  new  non- 
exempt  status  of  homemade  black  powder, 
and  welcome  ATF  concurrence  with  our  long- 
standing observation  that  the  old  law  and 
regulations  Invited  the  exempt  use  of  it  In 
terrorist  bombs,  under  wording  whose  ap- 
proach paralleled  prohibiting  good  whiskey 
while  exempting  moonshine. 

3.  While  purchaser-identification  on  gov- 
ernment forms  is  mentioned  in  a  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  report  pertaining  to  PL 
93-639,  we  note  that  no  such  recommenda- 
tion appears  In  related  Senate  reports  on 
your  bill.  We  also  note  that  the  context  of 
the  Committee  statement  .seems  to  convey 
an  impression  that  records  of  non-exempt 
quantities  were  not  previously  required, 
when  in  fact  they  were. 

We  also  note  in  the  statement  an  indi- 
cation that  the  ATF  "could"  require  af- 
fidavits— not  "shall" — which  we  feel  Is  less 
a  mandate  than  the  proposed  Form  5400.3  re- 
quirement seems  to  a.<»ume.  And  of  course 
the  Committee  statement  in  reference  speaks 
solely  of  powder:  not  powder  and  ignition 
implements. 

With  respect  to  powder,  we  hardly  envi- 
sion a  necessity  for  a  known  antique  sports- 
man purchasing  an  exempt  quantity  of 
powder  to  ritually  Identify  himself  and  pro- 
vide and  affidavit  regarding  his  Intentions. 
We  feel  that  Form  5400.3  is  not  mandated, 
and  is  excessively  valued  in  the  proposed 
regulations.  In  that  respect. 

But  in  Its  proposed  application  to  igni- 
tion Implements,  we  feel  that  Form  5400.3 
falls  simply  beyond  reason.  Aside  from  that 
application  surely  not  having  been  intended 
by  Congress,  we  ask  that  the  following  mat- 
ters be  considered  as  matters  of  fairness  and 
practicabUlty: 

a.  The  secondary  point  of  S.  1083  was  to 
clarify  the  exempt  status  of  antique  ignition 
implements,  not  to  regulate  them. 

b.  Percussion  caps  were,  and  we  believe 
still  are,  exempt  from  regulation.  If  they 
were  given  to  regulation,  then  a  strong  case 
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could  be  made  for  requiring  grocers  and  so 
on  who  sell  toy  paper  caps,  which  are  a  real 
and  functional  type  of  perciisslon  cap  usable, 
for  Instance,  In  the  Maynard  tape  system  of 
Ignition,  to  obtain  federal  licenses. 

c.  Regulations  pertaining  to  the  old  law 
wisely  exempted  3/32"  diameter  safety  fuse, 
whose  ready  availability  contribute  to  safety 
in  proof  testing  various  antique  and  new 
muzzleloaders,  and  which  is  commonly  used 
for  Ignition  In  some  types,  especially  during 
familiarization,  and  which  Is  also  frequently 
used  for  ignition  among  model  rocketeers. 
Safety  fuse  is  no  more  explosive  than  a 
safety  match,  and  federal  regulation  of  It 
would  create  far  more  harm  than  It  might 
ever  correct. 

d.  There  are  no  dealers  In  quills,  match- 
cords,  and  friction  primers.  Since  their  at- 
tainment of  antiquity,  those  items  have  al- 
ways been  made  by  users  themselves.  Quills 
are  commonly  made  of  soda  straws  filled 
with  black  powder;  match-cords  are  string 
or  cotton  rope,  variously  treated  to  control 
speed  of  combustion;  and  friction  primers 
are  usually  assembled  from  a  short  piece 
of  small  tubing,  a  small  priming  charge,  a 
rough  piece  of  wire,  and  a  friction-sensitive 
activator:  commonly  the  head  of  a  kitchen 
match. 

We  do  not  see  what  productive  application 
of  Form  5400.3  could  be  made  to  those  items, 
or  In  a  world  full  of  rope,  soda  straws,  and 
kitchen  matches,  what  the  point  would  be. 

The  point  of  specifically  exempting  those 
items  was  to  ensure,  under  the  old  wording 
of  "all  fuses  but  electrical  clrciut  break- 
ers," that  a  person  Innocently  possessing 
those  bona  fide  antique  Ignition  Implements 
would  not  be  Inadvertantly  Jeopardizing  him- 
self under  the  law. 

Lastly  In  regard  to  Form  5400.3,  we  should 
like  to  see  a  clarification  to  the  effect  that 
a  person  who  on  occasion  picks  up  a  couple 
of  cases  of  powder  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying himself  and  sporting  associates,  is 
not  in  danger  of  finding  himself  suddenly 
defined  as  a  "dealer,"  and  therefore  subject 
to  a  battery  of  federal  regulations  and/for 
criminal  prosecution.  The  primary  purpose 
of  S.  1083,  we  will  all  recall,  was  to  ease 
the  distribution  of  black  powder  among  par- 
ticipants In  the  antique  shooting  sports,  who 
are  not  really  a  criminal  bunch. 

We  feel  that  the  broadly-propK)sed  use 
of  Form  5400.3  should  be  narrowed  to  any 
genuinely  productive  application  that  might 
exist.  But  considering  the  many  state  and 
local  laws  applj-lng  to  black  powder  pur- 
chases in  areas  where  regulation  is  needed, 
we  question  the  need  for  Form  5400.3  at 
all.  There  are  limits  to  what  regulation  can 
be  expected  to  accomplish,  and  reference  in 
the  proposed  regulations  is  made  to  econ- 
omy of  expenditure,  and  impeding  meaning- 
ful enforcement. 

4.  The  term  "small"  Is  inserted,  in  the 
proposed  regulations.  In  at  least  two  places 
before  the  term  "muzzleloadlng  cannons."  In 
the  legislative  history  of  PL93-639,  "small" 
was  once  casually  dropped  into  the  record, 
apparently  in  oversight,  much  like  the  ATF 
Bureau's  own  mlsldentlficatlon  of  black  pow- 
der as  a  detonating,  rather  than  deflagrating, 
substance.  Elsewhere,  in  context  and  con- 
tent, ample  reference  to  other  than  "small" 
antique  and  antique  replica  ordnance,  exist 
throughout  the  law's  developmental  history. 

As  a  practical  matter,  original  muzzle- 
loading  guns  may  weigh  anywhere  from  a 
few  pounds  up  to  50,000  pounds  or  more.  The 
Senate  record  contains  specific  reference  to 
one  weighing  about  9,000  pounds.  Historical 
replicas  in  weights  up  to  several  thousand 
pounds  are  now  commonly  being  produced 
for  public  and  private  restorations  and  liv- 
ing history  programs,  and  many  various  sizes, 
original  and  replica,  are  legitimately  pos- 
sessed by  individual  students  of  the  field. 
The    historical    research,    dissemination    of 
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knowledge,  and  in  one  particular  case,  direct 
contribution  to  present  Merchant  Marine 
safety  that  have  all  attended  that  part  of  the 
field  are  well  known. 

Least  somebody  later,  unaware  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  S.  1083,  might  attempt  to 
attach  some  specific  definition  to  "small," 
or  somehow  equate  it  with  the  troublesome 
term  "miniature,"  we  believe  that  references 
to  the  casually-injected  term  "small"  should 
be  removed  from  the  final  draft  of  the 
reg\Uatlons. 

We  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  re- 
spond to  the  proposed  regulations,  and  hope 
the  foregoing  conmnents  are  of  use  In  your 
own  study  of  them. 
Very  sincerely, 

J.  P.  Baknett, 
Vice-president  (North)  Indiana 

Sportsmen's  Council. 

PS. — Further  objections  to  the  proposed 
regulations,  pointed  out  by  muzzleloadlng 
sportsmen  after  the  attached  (May  30)  let- 
ter was  drafted,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  basic  problem  that  inspired  S.  1083 
was  that  "courtesy"  dealers  who  maintain 
small  stocks  of  powder  for  friends  and/or  a 
few  customers,  or  obtain  it  on  special  re- 
quest, had  largely  disappeared  in  the  face 
of  ATP  requirements  and  red  tape,  and  the 
fear  of  prosecution  for  inadvertent  error  and 
BO  forth. 

The  proposed  regulations  would  worsen, 
rather  than  lessen,  that  problem. 

2.  Hoarding  amounts  of  powder  beyond 
one's  near-future  needs  was  a  shortage- 
related  temptation  stemming  directly  from 
supply  disruptions  caused  by  the  law  In  its 
pre-amended  form. 

The  proposed  regulations  would  revive, 
rather  than  alleviate,  that  concern.  Persons 
needing  only  small  quantities  would  be  pur- 
chasing larger  quantities  simply  to  avoid 
repetition  of  purchase  procedures. 

3.  Most  of  the  people  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed regulations  are  extremely  busy  earn- 
ing livelihoods,  and  simply  do  not  have  time 
to  make  detailed  analytical  responses  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  McConnell  In  the  attached 
article.  Nor  do  they  have  time  or  money  to 
go  on  trips  to  Washington  to  testify  about 
their  valid  objections.  Nor  Is  there  time, 
save  in  one  small  weekly  publication,  to  even 
notify  the  misleading  fraternity  at  large  that 
the  proposed  regulations  exist. 

Our  resources  for  response  are  simply  not 
comparable  to  those  used  by  the  ATF  during 
formulation  of  the  proposed  regulations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  soon  reach  our  objective 
in  this  area.  The  more  realistic  limit  on 
black  powder  purchases  will  allow  sports- 
men and  other  users,  such  as  those  who 
will  be  reenacting  historical  events  for 
the  Nation's  Bicentennial,  to  enjoy  their 
hobby  and  celebrate  our  200th  birthday 
without  posing  any  added  danger  to  the 
public  safety. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  ESSAY 
CONTEST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  numerous  reports  of  our  Nation's  dis- 
affected youth  there  sometimes  appears 
an  item  to  indicate  that  the  Nation's 
ideals  can  still  find  continued  support 
among  the  young.  The  essay  contests 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  have 
been  one  evidence  that  the  young  can 
still  examine,  and  approve,  these  ideals. 
The  St.  Mary's  Enterprise  in  Its  July  3 
issue  reprinted  two  prize-winning  es- 
says, by  Becky  Griffin  of  Hollywood,  Md., 
and  Montgomery  Wood  of  Mechanics- 


vllle.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
essays  and  the  accompanying  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Two  CouNTiANS  Top  Winnebs  In  Amebican- 
ISM  Essay  Contest 

Two  St.  Mary's  County  youths  recently 
were  cited  as  top  winners  In  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary's  Americanism  essay  con- 
test, "I'm  Proud  to  Be  An  American." 

Becky  Griffin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
David  Griffin  of  Hollywood,  won  first  place  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  contest  cate- 
gory for  6th  to  8th  graders.  Her  speech  has 
been  forwarded  from  the  Stete  to  the  na- 
tional contest  level. 

She  is  a  7th  grade  student  at  Leonardtown 
Middle  School  and  is  active  In  school  activi- 
ties and  an  active  member  of  the  Tudor  Hall 
4-H  Club  and  the  HoUywood  Methodist 
Church  Choir. 

Becky  was  sponsored  in  the  contest  by  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  Southern  Mary- 
land Unit  221  of  Avenue.  She  won  the  County 
contest  sponsored  by  Unit  221  in  March  and 
received  a  Bicentennial  pin  and  certificate 

She  then  advanced  to  the  Southern  Mary- 
land District  of  the  American  Legion  which 
included  six  counties  and  took  top  honors 
there.  She  was  presented  a  $50  savings  bond 
by  her  principal,  Francis  Bodlne. 

Then  June  25,  she  won  first  place  in  the 
American  Legion  Department  of  Maryland 
contest  in  Cheverly  and  received  a  $100  sav- 
ings bond  and  an  Americanism  medal 

Montgomery  F.  Wood,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Wood  of  Mechanicsville,  also  took  top 
honors  in  the  County  and  district  contests  in 
the  category  for  4th  and  5th  graders.  He  then 
advanced  to  the  State  level  and  won  the  sec- 
ond place  prize  there. 

Montgomery  is  11  years  old  and  is  a  5th 
grader  at  Banneker  Elementary  School. 

Linda  Cross  and  Ann  Resting  were  cochair- 
persons  for  the  Americanism  program  and 
contest  for  Unit  221. 

FoUoMTlng  are  Becky's  and  Montgomery's 
winning  essays : 

I  Am  Proud  To  Be  an  American 
(By  Becky  Griffin) 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American,  when  I  re- 
member the  generations  of  Americans  who 
lived  before  me  and  overcame  many  prob- 
lems to  establish  a  strong  nation. 

The  first  settlers  who  came  to  America 
faced  a  long  voysfre  In  a  small  boat  over  the 
unknown  sea.  When  they  arrived  they  had 
to  make  a  life  for  themselves  in  a  new  place. 
They  had  to  build  homes,  clear  fields  and 
plant  their  crops.  They  had  to  protect  them- 
selves and  provide  for  their  own  needs.  By 
hard  work  they  were  successful. 

Later  it  became  necessary  to  unite  the 
colonies  and  fight  for  their  freedom.  They 
were  small  and  weak  and  did  not  have  trained 
soldiers.  They  fought  hard  and  won. 

Less  than  100  years  after  our  country 
began  it  was  divided.  A  civU  war  broke  out. 
Many  people  were  killed  and  many  people 
lost  all  their  money  and  possessions.  But  the 
country  survived  and  remained  united.  The 
people  worked  to  rebuild. 

A  great  depression  once  again  tested  the 
people's  ability  to  overcome  great  problems. 
Two  world  wars  caused  lost  lives  and  re- 
quired all  the  people  to  give  up  their  per- 
sonal desires  and  work  together  to  win.  They 
did. 

More  recently  our  government  has  been 
upset  by  having  one  President  killed  and 
another  President  resign.  Each  time  the 
change  to  a  new  President  was  made  with- 
out any  great  problems. 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  our  country  and 
people  have  overcome  these  difficulties.  It 
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makes  me  believe  that  we  will  overcome  the 
many  problems  which  we  face  now. 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  American. 

I'M  Proud  To  Be  an  American 
(By  Montgomery  Wood) 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  because  of 
our  American  heritage.  America  is  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world.  We  have  an  abund- 
ance of  natviral  resources  such  as  fertile 
soil,  navigable  waterways,  adeqviate  rainfall 
and  water  supply,  forests,  petroleum,  nat- 
ural gas,  iron  and  coal. 

Many  hard  fought  freedoms  that  I  love 
were  won  In  our  War  of  Independence  and 
saved  In  other  conflicts.  The  freedom  which 
I  love  most  is  the  freedom  to  speak  out  my 
thoughts  and  ideas  as  long  as  I  don't  He 
about  someone.  I  can  also  worship  in  any 
church  as  I  please.  When  I  get  older  I  will 
be  able,  as  a  registered  voter,  to  vote  for 
whomever  I  want  to  regardless  of  the  party. 

I  like  the  idea  that  we  can  own  property 
and  live  where  we  want  to  and  move  when 
we  want.  We  are  given  equal  education  and 
have  fine  public  schools  and  colleges.  Our 
fire  and  police  departments  give  us  protec- 
tion If  and  when  we  need  it. 

We  are  lucky  to  have  privileges  such  as  a 
trial  If  we  are  accused  of  a  crime  and  have 
legal  counsel  of  our  choice.  We  do  not  have 
to  testify  against  ourselves.  We  can  bear 
arms  according  to  state  and  local  laws  and 
petition  our  government  if  we  don't  like 
something.  No  one  can  search  our  homes  or 
property  without  a  search  warrant.  Our 
Constitution  helps  to  protect  us  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

When  I  look  up  at  our  American  flag  and 
place  my  hand  over  my  heart  and  say  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  my  heart  swells  for  I'm 
proud  to  be  an  American,  for  men  left  their 
homes  and  marched  in  the  cold  and  suffered 
on  the  battlefields  to  help  to  maintain  our 
freedom.  I  think  it's  wonderful  that  Amer- 
icans are  willing  to  fight.  Our  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  are  always  ready  In  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  maintain  the  security  of 
the  country. 

Our  government  helps  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Its  people  and  help  them  to  enjoy  liberty 
and  freedom.  They  also  help  people  to  secure 
wholesome  food,  healthful  living  conditions. 
Improved  conditions  of  work,  for  recreation, 
and  opportunities  to  enjoy  peace  of  mind 
and  personal  security.  The  government  has 
a  program  to  help  people  who  are  not  physi- 
cally able  to  work,  or  mentally  111. 

I  appreciate  our  democracy  and  will  con- 
tinue in  the  coming  years  to  do  all  I  can  for 
my  country  and  pray  that  I  might  make 
my  country  Just  a  little  better  as  my  fore- 
fathers before  me  have  done. 

I  wish  I  could  share  some  of  the  things 
I  have  with  boys  and  girls  in  other  coun- 
tries whc  are  homeless  and  hungry  and  cold 
for  this  is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave. 


THE  TRADE  POLICY  STAFF  COM- 
MITTEE HOLDS  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 
ON  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  AT 
PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  1,  the  Trade  Policy  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  Presidential  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Ti-ade  Negotia- 
tions held  a  full  day  of  public  hearings 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  accordance  with  the 
public  Information  and  consultation 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  In 
attendance  on  the  panel  were  representa- 
tives of  at  least  eight  different  offices 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  described  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  In  its  report  on  the  Trade 


Act,  "this  Interagency  committee — is — 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  de- 
partments who  will  be  actively  engaged 
in  the  negotiations  in  order  that  the 
views  of  interested  groups  would  be  heard 
by  those  who  have  negotiating  respon- 
sibility." 

In  other  words,  the  public  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Interdepartmental 
committee  is  a  means  for  providing  direct 
access  to  high-level  officials  in  the  local 
community  or  region  where  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  are  located  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  assess  the 
effects  of  trade  proposals  on  their  partic- 
ular products  and  Interests. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Allen  Garland, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  at  the  Pheo- 
nix  sessions,  the  hearings  are  not  ad- 
versary proceedings.  They  are  to  obtain 
information  for  our  trade  negotiators  in 
the  easiest  possible  way  for  the  local  citi- 
zen. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  to  present  a  statement,  by  coun- 
sel, to  the  trade  committee  covering  all 
the  major  aspects  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona's connection  with  and  interests  in 
International  trade. 

The  primary  points  discussed  In  my 
brief  included  the  following : 

First.  U.S.  negotiators  must  seek  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  in  order  to  help  offset  the 
trade  deficit  resulting  from  oil  imports. 

Second.  The  United  States  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  safeguarding  the  agricul- 
tural exports  of  Arizona  and  the  other 
Western  States  because  of  the  large  Fed- 
eral investment  in  agricultural  irriga- 
tion projects  in  these  States  of  over  $3.87 
billion. 

Third.  Arizona  exports  to  foreign 
countries  exceeded  half-a-billion  dollars 
in  1974,  with  $300  million  of  farm  ex- 
ports and  $240  million  of  manufactured 
exports. 

Fourth.  A  thriving  export  market 
could  help  to  restore  some  of  the  lost 
jobs  in  Arizona's  electronics  industry. 

Fifth.  The  U.S.  duty  on  imported 
copper  should  be  maintained  tt  its  pres- 
ent level  for  times  when  copper  is  in 
excess  supply  in  the  world  markets,  and 
tariff  preferences  should  not  be  given  by 
the  United  States  to  developing  coimtries 
who  are  already  major  producers  of 
copper. 

Sixth.  Cotton  accounted  for  one-third 
of  Arizona's  crop  cash  receipts  and  60 
percent  of  Arizona's  farm  exports  in 
1974.  Continued  access  to  overseas 
markets  Is  vital  to  Arizona  cotton 
farmers. 

Seventh.  The  survival  of  Arizona's 
citrus  industry  depends  upon  keeping 
and  increasing  exports,  which  require  the 
dismantling  of  illegal  trade  barriers 
erected  by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  Japan. 

Eighth.  The  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964 
should  not  be  negotiated  away  at  a  time 
when  the  American  cattle  Industry  Is  In 
serious  jeopardy. 

Ninth.  U.S.  negotiators  should  not  pro- 
pose international  commodity  agree- 
ments with  fixed  prices  and  quotas  which 
will  put  our  producers  at  an  unnecessary 
disadvantage  and  replace  the  competi- 
tive market  wtlh  arbitrary  rules. 


Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  in- 
formation contained  In  the  brief,  as 
extended  during  oral  testimony,  may  be 
available  to  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  paper 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hearings  Reiating  to  International  Trade 
Negotiations  and  the  Generalized  Sys- 
tem or  Preferences 

I.  introduction 
This  brief  is  filed  for  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  by  counsel  in  response  to  the  pub- 
lished announcements  of  May  1  and  30,  re- 
garding public  hearings  by  the  Trade  Policy 
Staff  Conunlttee  as  to  U.S.  participation  in 
international  trade  negotiations  being  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  authority  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.'  In  order  to  supple- 
ment the  Committee's  information  about 
U.S.  articles  generally  which  are  being  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  multilateral  talks, 
this  brief  Includes  specific  information  with 
respect  to  barriers  maintained  against  U.S. 
exports  of  agricultural  and  industrial  items 
produced  in  Arizona  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  grant  generalized  tariff  pre- 
ferences to  imports  from  developing  coun- 
tries. 

II.  IMPORTANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

America  is  a  trading  nation.  In  calendar 
year  1974,  total  United  States  exports  and 
imports  exceeded  200  billion  dollars  on  a 
c.i.f.  import  value  basis.-  United  States  ex- 
ports amounted  to  98  billion  dollars  and  the 
c.l.f.  import  value,  swollen  with  over  27  bil- 
lion dollars  of  foreign  fuel,'  was  108  billion 
dollars. 

Putting  fuel  imports  aside,  imports  gen- 
erally can  contribute  to  a  healthy  competi- 
tion, and  lower  costs.  In  the  importing  coun- 
try. Also,  many  American  firms  have  much 
to  gain  from  an  open  access  to  materials 
ne_'ded  as  components  of  their  own  produc- 
tion. 

Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  Imports  are 
a  consequence  of  unfair  competition,  such 
as  foreign  governmental  subsidies  or  dump- 
ing, unnatural  distortion  of  U.S.  sales  and 
employment  occurs  which  is  unacceptable 
and  must  be  corrected. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  trade  coin, 
American  exports  not  only  account  for  sales 
valued  at  98  billion  dollars,  but  also  provide 
Jobs  for  almost  4  million  American  workers. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, export  markets  created  3.600.000  Jobs 
at  home  in  1972  and  about  3,775,000  Jobs  in 
1973.« 

m    AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture  holds  a  special  position  in  the 
United  States  trade  picture.  The  U.S.  ex- 
ported $22.2  billion  of  agricultural  products 
in  1974  and  imported  only  1 1 .2  billion  dollars 
(c.i.f.  value)  of  agricultural  commodities.^ 
In  Arizona  alone,  farm  exports  represent  46  % 
of  the  value  of  total  crop  production.'  These 
exports  contributed  to  the  plus  side  of  the 
U.S.  trade  ledger  by  11  bUllon  dollars  In  1974 
which  helped  offset  41  %  of  U.S.  fuel  Imports. 

In  addition,  aigricultural  exports  provide 
approximately  1  million  Jobs  Involving  the 
production  and  export  of  farm  commodities. 
According  to  latest  unpublished  data  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  about  556,000 
agricultural  workers  were  employed  in  ex- 
port-related production  In  1973.  To  this  em- 
ployment can  be  added  approximately  460,000 
non-farm  jobs  which  were  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly related  to  the  assembling,  processing 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  export. 

Moreover,  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
agricultural  exports  have  almost  eliminated 
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government  farm  payments.  The  period  of 
large  agricultural  exports  has  been  followed 
by  a  sharp  decline  In  U.S.  farm  program 
costs.  In  the  1974  fiscal  year  alone,  direct 
payments  to  fanners  declined  by  over  $2 
billion,  down  to  $500  mllUon  from  $2.6  bU- 
llon  In  1973  This  factor  Is  a  saving  to  all 
consvuners,  as  taxpayers. 

Rnally,  there  Is  a  particular  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  strive  to  maintain 
the  agricultural  exports  of  the  17  Western 
States,  Including  Arizona,  at  a  high  level. 
This  Is  because  of  the  total  Federal  Invest- 
ment In  Irrigation  projects  which  exceeds 
$3.87  billion.'  In  Arizona  alone  there  are  at 
least  15  water-user  organizations  that  re- 
ceive Federal  funding  or  beneflts,  the  Salt 
River  Project  and  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect being  among  the  best  known. 

Through  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  allocated  $866,388,136  for  rec- 
lamation projects  In  Arizona,  and  the  total 
estimated  Federal  obligations  for  construc- 
tion totals  $2.1  billion  In  Arizona. 

Arizona  crop  agriculture  Is  almost  en- 
tirely Irrigated,  but  for  a  small  acreage 
where  dry  farming  Is  practiced  In  northern 
Arizona.  With  controlled  molstxire  through 
Irrigation,  the  Arizona  desert  land  becomes 
the  most  productive  area  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  land  rich  In  native  fertility  and  a 
reliable  climate  with  an  abundance  of  sun 
energy. 

Thus,  the  United  States  has  vlrtuaUy  a 
vested  Interest  In  preserving  the  huge  cap- 
ital Investment  It  has  made  In  nurturing 


B.  Electronics  industry 

The  United  States  electronics  Industry  Is 
marked  by  leadership  In  the  development  of 
high  technology  around  the  world.  Among 
leading  elements  of  this  Industry  are  semi- 
conductors and  computers.  We  started  ahead 
and  we  stayed  ahead  In  these  fields. 

In  view  of  the  demand  for  state-of-the-art 
products,  the  American  electronics  industry 
has  been  able  to  achieve  a  positive  export  bal- 
ance In  the  area  of  these  high  technology 
products.  In  semiconductors  alone,  of  which 
there  Is  a  major  Industry  In  Arizona,  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  of  over 
$258  mlUlon  In  1974."  Arizona  alone  has  over 
$90  million  of  semiconductor  export  sales. 

The  electronics  Industry  Is  one  of  the  larg- 
est clvlUan  employers  In  Arizona,  and  still 
employs  over  34,000  workers,  but  recessionary 
pressures  have  caused  the  layoff  of  over  8,000 
employees  In  this  part  of  our  State's  econ- 
omy.i^  A  growing  export  market  could  help  to 
restore  some  of  these  lost  Jobs. 

In  this  connection.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  American  Industry  Is  encountering  stlffer 
trade  barriers  abroad,  both  in  the  form  of 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers. 

TTie  electronics  Industries  of  other  devel- 
oped nations  have  relatively  free  access  to  our 
market.  For  example,  $4.7  billion  of  electronic 
products  were  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  m  1974.i='  At  the  same  time,  foreign 
nations  are  sealing  off  their  home  grounds 
to  some  United  States  sales. 
As  to  semi-conductor  products,  the  United 


this  desert  agriculture  by  seeking  to  obtain     States  maintains  a  specific  duty  rate  of  6%, 


fair  smd  equivalent  access  for  Its  production 
In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  summary,  the  importance  of  agriculture 
should  not  be  overlooked  or  pushed  Into  the 
background  as  It  was  In  the  Kennedy  Round. 
This  time  the  United  States  should  adopt  a 
negotiation  strategy  for  the  multilateral 
trade  talks  that  seeks  to  obtain  the  max- 
imum possible  gains  for  agriculture  as  well 
as  for  Industry.  Such  a  bargaining  process 
would  be  consistent  with  the  overall  negoti- 
ating objective  set  forth  In  section  103  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  specifies  that 
agricultural  and  other  industrial  matters 
must  be  considered  "In  conjunction."*' 

IV.    BACKCKOUND    ON    ARIZONA    TRADE 

A.  Overview 

Arizona  has  34  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  nine  Industry  groups  which  re- 
ported export  shipments  In  1972.  The  value 
of  these  manufactured  exports  was  240  mil- 
lion dollars,  with  principal  export  ship- 
ments being  of  machinery,  electrical  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  and  processed  food.» 

The  estimated  value  of  Arizona  arglcul- 
t\iral  exports  for  the  1974  crop  year  Is  297.8 
muion  dollars.'" 

The  chart  below  shows  principal  data 
ibout  major  Arizona  Industries  having  a 
llrect  Interest  In  multUateral  trade  negotla- 
:ions : 


but  numerous  foreign  countries  keep  a  duty 
far  above  our  own.  These  duties  should  be 
reduced  to  at  least  the  level  of  equivalent 
duties  In  the  United  States. 

The  chart  below  identifies  many  of  the 
high  duty  restrictions  on  semiconductor 
Items  which  should  be  Included  in  the  nego- 
tiating concessions  sought  by  the  United 
States  in  the  multi-lateral  talks. 

FOREIGN  TARIFFS— SEMICONDUCTORS 


Classification  TSUS  68760: 
Product  description 


Importing 
country 


Transistors  and  microcircuits EEC 

Piece  parts  and  unfinished. . .  " 

Microcircuits United" 

Kingdom. 

* Denmark... 

_     Do Spain 

Transistors  and  microcircuits Argentina 

Unfinished _"" 

Transistors  and  microcircuits Brazil 

Unfinished ..'."..' 

Transistors  and  microcircuits Mexico 

Unfinished 

Mounted  transistors,  microcircuits. ^Israel 

Microcircuits Australia... 

Do Canada 

DO Japan 


Per- 
cent 
rate' 


17 

9 

18.2 

8 
26 
90 
15 
55 
15 
25 
15 
25 
35 
17.5 
15 


'  U.S.  rate  on  all  TSUS  68760  articles,  6  percent 


ARI20NA.-GENERAL  STATISTICS  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY 
GROUP 


Industry 


1974 

value  of 

sfiipments 

(millions) 


lanufacturing J2, 270. 0 

lineral  production 1,  520  0 

Copper... (1,300.5) 

igriculture  (cash 


But  tariff  concessions  alone  will  not  assure 
fair  market  access  of  U.S.  electronics  prod- 
ucts in  the  developed  countries,  and  our  ne- 
gotiators should  strive  to  eliminate  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  damage  the  market  ac- 
cessibility of  American  products. 

A  principal  U.S.  goal  with  respect  to  the 
electronics  industry  should  be  the  correc- 
tion of  "Country  of  Origin  Rules"  In  the 
Eurt^ean  Conununlty.  These  rules  are  tied 

(25  000)       *°   agreements   which   reduce    the    Internal 

duties  on  trade  between  the  European  Com- 
munity   and   one   of   Its    preferential    trade 


1974 
employ- 
ment 


1974 

exports 
(millions) 


111.500 
27,100 


$240.0 


'•«'P«s) 1.232.3  23,200  297.8  .  -    -—    —    ._    ^ -    u.»,.= 

Livertociiand""        ^^-^^ partners  or  among  European  Free  Trade  As- 


producte. 


(628  8). 


Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Economic  Research  Depart- 
I  lent;  Arizona  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service:  Arizona 
I  epartment  of  Economic  Security. 
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soclatlon  countries.  More  specifically,  the 
"Rules  of  Origin"  defined  the  contents- 
criteria  products  must  meet  In  order  to 
qualify  for  reduced  preferential  rates  be- 
tween the  EC  and  Its  preferential  partners 
(Including  the  seven  EFTA  countries)  and  to 
trade  between  the  EFTA  countries  them- 
selves. 


These  rules  may  mean  that  as  duties  are 
reduced  to  zero  within  the  EC/EFTA  trade 
blocs,  users  wUl  want  to  obtain  their  com- 
ponents from  local  sources.  Instead  of  using 
components  produced  by  U.S.  companies,  In 
order  to  receive  preferential  duty  treatment 
for  their  products.  The  3%  transistor  Rule  of 
Origin  will  have  an  especiaUy  severe  Impact 
on  U.S.  electronic  firms. 

This  rule  is  so  unfair  that  a  German  radio, 
for  example,  which  contains  nearly  97  7o  local 
source  parts,  must  seU  In  an  EFTA  covmtry 
such  as  Sweden,  at  the  full  external  duty 
rate,  rather  than  at  a  zero  or  other  preferen- 
tial rate,  if  the  small  remaining  portion  of 
the  value  consists  of  U.S.  transistors. 

By  1977,  when  duties  will  go  to  zero  be- 
tween the  EC  and  EFTA  nations,  the  dif- 
ferential caused  by  the  3%  rule  wlU  be 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  transistors 
used  in  some  of  the  products  concerned.  For 
example,  a  $200  communications  receiver 
with  only  $7  of  transistors  In  it  wlU  be  taxed 
$17  to  $20,  or  more,  if  those  transistors  are 
American  made. 

Unless  this  rule  Is  eliminated  or  substanti- 
ally modified,  European  subsidiaries  of  US 
companies  wUl  be  forced  to  take  advantage 
of  this  obstacle  to  trade  themselves,  which 
can  affect  their  abUlty  to  be  substantial 
purchasers  of  U.S.  parent  company  products 
Or  U.S.  firms  may  decide  to  pull  out  of  one 
of  the  largest  market  blocs  In  the  outside 
world  and  thereby  cut  the  related  flow  of 
earnings  to  America  from  abroad. 
C.  Copper  mining 
The  health  of  the  copper  producing  in- 
dustry Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  to  the  nation.  In  1974  Arizona 
copper  mine  production  of  over  852,000  tons 
constituted  more  than  half  of  domestic  mine 
production.  Arizona  production  alone  ac- 
counted for  over  12%  of  free  world  mine 
productlon.13  The  copper  Industry  hi  Arizona 
provides  direct  employment  to  over  25,000 
persons  and  Indirect  emplojTnent  to  many 
more.'*  The  Industry  makes  large  expendi- 
tures in  Arizona  for  equipment,  fuel  and 
supplies  and  is  a  major  source  of  revenue  to 
the  state  and  its  political  subdivisions. 

Several  non-manufactured  copper  Items  In 
the  tariff  schedules  are  Included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's list  of  articles  published  on  January 
14,  1975,  on  which  he  wUl  consider  grant- 
ing tariff  concessions  In  International  trade 
negotiations.  These  Items  are  also  included 
in  the  list  published  on  March  24, 1975,  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  President  for  des- 
ignation as  eligible  articles  for  purposes  of 
the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences. 

The  copper  duty  was  initially  levied  In 
1932  at  a  rate  of  4c  per  pound  when  copper 
was  selling  at  9-1 2c  a  pound.  By  executive 
action  taken  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  these  duties 
have,  over  the  years,  been  substantially 
reduced  to  the  present  rate  of  .8c  per  pound. 
When  copper  has  been  in  short  supply,  as  It 
was  in  1974,  the  duty  has  been  suspended  by 
Congress. 

In  late  1974  and  continuing  into  1975, 
world  demand  for  copper  dropped  dramatic- 
ally as  Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
experienced  economic  recessions.  As  demand 
for  copper  slackened,  there  was  an  accom- 
panying drop  In  copper  prices.  On  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  the  price  declined  from  a 
record  high  of  $1.52  per  pound  on  April  1, 
1974,  to  approximately  53c  per  pound  cur- 
rently. In  the  United  States,  the  price  charged 
by  New  York  metal  merchants  fell  from  a 
high  of  $1.44  In  May,  1974  to  a  low  of  52.8c 
per  pound  In  January,  1975  and  Is  presently 
close  to  53c  per  pound."  In  June,  1974  the 
U.S.  producer  price  was  85c  per  pound.  A 
year  later.  In  mid-June,  1975,  it  was  63c  per 
pound.  On  June  17  one  of  the  major  com- 
panies announced  a  price  cut  to  60c  and  on 
June  18  another  major  producer  annoimoed 
a  slmUar  reduction  in  price. 
Although   the  duty   has   been   suspended 
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Value  of 

farm 
produc-  Farm 

tiofl  >      exports' 


(2)  Livestock  and  products  (total  cash 

feceipts)3 628.8 

Meats  and  products 4.0 

Hides  and  skins 6.4 

Lard  and  Tallow 8.0 

Total  cash  receipts  5 1,232.4  297.8 


■  Source:  Arizona  crop  and  livestock  reporting  service. 

2  Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USD  A;  College  of 
Agriculture,  U.  ot  A.;  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association. 

3  The  total  cash  receipts  hgure  is  different  than  the  total  of 
farm  production  figures  because  not  all  production  is  sold  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  it  is  produced. 

2.  Cotton 


when  copper  was  In  short  supply,  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  duty  is  needed  when  cop- 
per is  in  excess  supply  in  world  markets,  as 
it  Is  today.  In  1974  free  world  production  of 
refined  copper  outside  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded consumption  by  some  616,000  tons. 

The  United  States  Imported  approximately 
$200  million  of  copper  from  Chile  last  year 
and  approximately  $160  million  from  Peru,  at 
a  time  when  the  duty  was  suspended  and 
diulng  a  recession,  which  is  a  clear  in- 
dication of  the  potential  of  these  countries 
to  exceed  the  $25  million  exp)ort  celling  put 
on  articles  entering  from  beneficiary  develop- 
ing countries. 

At  least  eleven  foreign  copper  producing 
nations  have  been  designated  beneficiary 
developing  countries  and  five  more  are  being 
considered  for  such  designation.  The  $25 
million  Import  celling  would  thereby  permit 
a  total  of  $400  million  of  Imports  from  these 

countries  combined,  which  represents  about  As  shown  on  the  table  above,  cotton  is 

15%  of  total  U.S.  consumption,  and  if  mul-  Arizona's  principal  crop,  providing  over  one- 

tlplled   to  take  account   of  each  of  the   7  third  of  all  Arizona  crop  cash  receipts  In 

non-manufactured  copper  items  now  on  the  1974,  or  $251  million. 

preference  list,  would  allow  possible  imports  Sixty  percent  of  Arizona's  total  farm  ex- 

of  over  $2.8  billion.  ports  was  accounted  for  by  cotton  and  cot- 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  noted  that  tonseed  oil.  This  statistic  is  based  upon  sur- 
four  countries  eligible  for  tariff  preferences,  veys  made  by  Arizona  growers  which  show 
Chile,  Peru,  Zambia  and  Zaire,  produced  2.5  t^a*  over  70  percent  of  their  production  is 
million  tons  of  copper  In  1974,  or  49%  of  the  exported.  The  exports  are  made  from  Call- 
total  non-U.S.  free  world  production."  If  a  fornia  and  show  up  In  government  figures 
country  is  already  an  efficient  producer,  as  ^°^  t*iat  State,  but  the  cotton  is  actually 
these  statistics  Indicate,  negotiations  of  MFN  grown  in  Arizona. 

concessions  in  Geneva  would  be  more  ap-  Currently,  prcxlucers  are  facing  inceaslng 

proprlate  than  providing  them  with  tariff  costs  of  production  and  declining  demand, 

preferences  for  purposes  of  copper  imports  both  domestically  and  abroad.  While  domes- 

to  the  United  States.  tic  consumption  of  raw  cotton  has  declined 

Major  exports  of  excess  foreign  copper  pro-  since  the  mid  1960's,  from  about  9.5  mlUlon 
duction  to  the  United  States  diu-lng  the  next  bales  to  6.0  bales  annually,  world-wide  con- 
few  years  could  seriously  damage  the  do-  sumption  of  cotton  had  Increased,  until  this 
mestlc  copper  Industry  at  a  time  when  this  y^"'-  ^^  *be  Pacific,  Africa,  and  the  CJommu- 
nation's  economy  and  Its  national  security  ^^^  countries.'' 

require  that  a  healthy  domestic  copper  in-  Exports  of  U.S.  cotton  had  gone  up  with 

dxistry  be  maintained.  The  ability  to  impose  *^^^  ^^^  ^°^  world  consumption.  In  fact,  the 

the  present  duty  when  the  economic  situation  United  States  achieved  a  trade  surplus  of 

demands  wUl,  to  some  extent,  offset  the  cost  ^^-^  billion  In  raw  cotton  during  1974.  But 

advantages    that    foreign    producers    have,  *^*^  y®**"  exports  are  declining,  from  6.1  mil- 

without  impeding  any  copper  imports  that  ""J^  "*!.««  1°   1973-74  to  an  estimated  3.9 

may  be  needed.     ^       '       "^^          ^  million  bales  in  1974-75." 

D.  Agricultural  production  From  this,  it  Is  clear  that  exports  have 

.IX.  «i/i.i,itn,u.#m//.u«iit,«u«  jjggjj  ^j^^  remain  vital  to  the  success  of  the 

1.  General  cotton  Industry.  Thus,  a  high  priority  goal 

Cash  receipts  from  sales  of  Arizona's  farm  ot  the  United  States  at  multilateral  talks 

and  livestock  products  grossed  $1.23  billion  should  be  protection  of  our  continued  access 

in  1974.  This  is  12%  more  than  In  1973.  Crop  to  foreign  markets. 

receipts  were  up  42%,  but  livestock  receipts  On  a  related  matter,  congratulations  are 
fell  6%.  Most  of  the  increase  in  crop  cash  due  to  the  Joint  U.S.  State-Agriculture  De- 
receipts  was  a  result  of  higher  production,  partments  negotiating  team  which  appar- 
not  higher  prices.  ently  has  been  successful  In  solving  about 
The  total  value  of  agricultural  exports  in  90%  of  the  cotton  contract  default  problem 
the  1974  crop  year  was  $297.8  million.  which  arose  in  four  Asian  nations.  Our  gov- 
The  following  table  contains  the  slgnifl-  ernment's  strong  action  In  support  of  the 
cant  statistics :  fundamental  principle  of  honoring  forward 

contracts   entered   Into  by  textile   mills   in 

ARIZONA  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  AND  EXPORTS  1974  these  four  countries  may  save   the   United 

CROP  YEAR  States  farmer  up  to  $200  mUllon  In  Income. 

■ It  is  also  recommended  that  the  rate  of 

Value  of  duty  on  extra-long  staple  cotton  not  ije  fur- 
prod™          Farm  *'^®'"  reduced.  About  half  of  domestic  extra- 
tion'      exports!  long  staple  cotton  is  grown  in  Arizona  and 
the  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association  be- 
lieves the  small  wall  provided  by  the  remain- 
i75.'6  ''^S  duty  ot  l%t  per  pound  is  needed  to  pre- 
7"  0  vent  our  becoming  dependent  on  foreign  pro- 
42. 0  ducers  for  this  commodity. 
j3  g  A  matter  which  is  becoming  of  growing 
concern  to  the  domestic  cotton  industry  Is 
•  1  the  dramatic  rise  of  imports  of  palm  oil. 
......  ,pjjg  current  projection  Is  that  palm  oil 

"§.'2  Imports  will   reach   700  million  pounds   In 

the  crop  year  ending  September  30 — this  is 

''"/'_  double  the  Imports  of  last  year  and  an  in- 

crease  of  seven  times  the  imports  over  1970. 

Current  imports  of  palm  oil  will  be  equal 

to  60%   of  U.S.   cottonseed  oil  production. 

U'7  '^°   make    this    worse,    while    Imports   have 

3  3  gone  up,  domestic  consumption  of  food  oils 

12!  0  has  gone  down — with  total  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  fats  and  oils  off  700  million  pounds 
In  the  eight  months  since  October  of  1974. 


(1)  Crops  (total  cash  receipts)' 603. 5 

Cotton  lint 251.0 

Cottonseed 65.8 

Wheat 48.9 

Feed  grains  (sorghum,  barley, 

corn) 62.8 

All  hay,  including  alfalfa 86. 1 

Protein  meal 

Safflower 5. 5 

Sugar  beets 5.0 

Vegetables  and  melons 

Cantaloupes 13.4 

Lettuce,  other 24. 9 

Lettuce,  yuma 27.6 

Potatoes 11.7 

Other 13.3 

Fruit: 

Grapes 9.0 

Lemons 18.1 

Oranges 10.0 

Grapefruit 4.2 

Other , 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Extensive  oil  palm  plantings  are  now  un- 
derway in  Malay.«ila  and  other  equatorial  belt 
producing  nations.  Unless  our  government 
makes  an  investigation  of  this  matter  and 
comes  up  with  some  solution,  sales  of  U.S. 
cottonseed — and  soybean — oil  may  be  seri- 
ously displaced  in  the  U.S.  market.  In  addi- 
tion, U.S.  exports  of  cottonseed  oil  will  likely 
be  Injured.  Arizona  exported  about  $7  mil- 
lion of  this  article  In  1974. 

This  situation  may  offer  a  good  and  proper 
test  of  the  President's  basic  authority  to  in- 
crease duties  pursuant  to  section  101  of  the 
Trade  Act  because  at  present  there  is  no 
column  1  or  column  2  duty  at  all  on  U.S. 
Imports  of  palm  oil. 

3.  Citrus 
1.  Arizona  production 

Arizona  Is  the  second  largest  fresh  citrus 
exporter  in  the  United  States.  In  all,  Ari- 
zona growers  received  $32.3  million  for 
marketings  of  citrus  during  the  1973-1974 
season."  Arizona  packing  houses  shipped  over 
$45.4  million  of  fruit  to  Juice  and  by- 
products.=°  About  one-half  of  the  lemons  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  are  grown  la 
Arizona. 

In  1974,  Arizona  exported  2.5  million  car- 
tons of  oranges,  1.8  million  cartons  of 
lemons,  and  1.2  million  cartons  of  grape- 
fruit.«  The  combined  dollar  value  of  these 
exports  was  $21  mimon,«  which  represents 
about  half  the  value  of  all  shipments  from 
Arizona  citrus  packing  houses.  In  addition, 
about  $2.5  million  of  processed  Arizona  citrus 
was  exported. 

Total  citrus-related  employment  in  Arizona 
exceeds  7,000,  Including  about  1,000  growers, 
1,420  employees  of  sixteen  packing  houses, 
3,450  citrus  pickers,  and  1,275  full-time  farm 
workers.  In  addition,  there  are  two  process- 
ing plants  In  Arizona  which  employ  110 
workers.  The  combined  1974-1975  payrolls  of 
Arizona  growers,  packing  houses  and  process- 
ing plants,  is  over  $20  million." 

As  competition  on  the  world  market  for 
fresh  citrus  Is  Intense,  any  change  in  access 
given  by  any  consuming  country  will  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  fiow  of  trade  In 
citrus.  For  this  reason.  It  would  be  harmful 
to  the  United  States'  Interest  if  our  duties  on 
citrus  items  were  to  be  cut  unilaterally  with- 
out first  reaching  world-wide  agreements  on 
tariff  schedtiles  and  other  aspects  of  the 
citrus  trade. 

11.  European  Community 

Certainly.  It  should  be  a  precondition  to 
the  granting  of  any  U.S.  concessions  on  citrus 
that  existing  barriers  to  our  exports  which 
are  illegal  should  first  be  removed.  One  of 
these  practices  is  the  preference  system  op- 
erated by  the  European  Community. 

Since  August  of  1969,  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
have  enjoyed  an  80%  reduction,  or  preference 
In  the  rate  of  duty  of  fresh  oranges  and 
lemons.  Spain  and  Israel  have  received  a 
40'*^  preference  in  some  months  of  each  year 
Ijeginnlng  with  September  of  1969.  and  In 
December  of  1972,  the  EEC  signed  a  40'o 
preferential  agreement  with  Lebanon.  Cyprus 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Most  agree- 
ments Include  a  40 'r  reduction  on  grapefruit 
as  well. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  received  by 
this  office  during  two  Investigations  in  Eu- 
rope, It  Is  believed  the  European  Commu- 
nity has  renegotiated  these  earlier  agree- 
ments with  a  view  to  1)  Increasing  the  pref- 
erences of  all  countries  now  having  less  than 
an  80";  preference  and  2)  extending  the  pref- 
erences to  cltrvis  fruit  Juices  and  canned 
citriis  fruit,  as  well  as  to  fresh  fruit.  F_A.S. 
data  shows  that  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  to 
the  E.C.  of  orange  juice  alone  totaled  $14.3  In 
fiscal  year  1974. 

United  States  officials  have  repeatedly  pro- 
tested these  preferences: 

(a)  In  their  statements  before  the  Senat» 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Exports  in 
March  of  1971,  spokesmen  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiure,  Department  of  State, 
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and  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  each  testified  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  preferences  "discriminated 
against  U.S.  citrus  In  violation  of  the  moet- 
favored  nation  provision  of  the  GATT."  =• 

(b)  The  Inter -agency  Trade  Information 
Committee,  after  public  hearings,  determin- 
ed that  the  citrus  preferences  fall  within  the 
conditions  enumerated  in  section  252  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  as  an  imjustlflable  im- 
port restriction." 

(c)  The  United  States  Senate  has  gone  on 
record  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  citrus  pref- 
erences, by  agreeing  without  objection  to 
Senate  Resolution  89,  on  April  1,  igvi.*" 

(d)  The  report  of  July.  1971.  by  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  International  Trade 
and  Investment  Policy,  contains  at  least  15 
different  criticisms  of  the  EC  preferential 
trade  arrangements."  Typical  of  that  Com- 
mission's statements  is  Its  conclusion  that 
"the  spread  of  such  regional  preference 
schemes  endangers  the  multilateral  fabric 
of  the  entire  trading  system."  » 

An  additional  factor  contributing  to  the  il- 
legality of  the  preferences,  which  was  noted 
by  the  "Williams"  Commission,  is  that  these 
arrangements  "usually  contain  reverse  pref- 
erences by  the  developing  coimtrles  In  favor 
of  the  Community."  '•  According  to  this  prac- 
tice, the  LDC's  receive  special  preferences 
from  the  Community  only  If  they.  In  turn, 
grant  reciprocal  preferences  to  EC  products! 
Another  destructive  trade  practice  used  by 
the  European  Community  In  connection  with 
Its  preference  system  is  the  "reference  price." 
By  this  practice,  the  Community  requires 
that  prices  for  fresh  citrus  be  kept  at  or 
above  a  certain  reference  level.  If  a  nation's 
fruit  falls  below  the  reference  level,  that 
producer  is  penalized  by  losing  the  prefer- 
ence. The  Community  plans  to  extend  this 
practice  to  citrus  Juices. 

The  practice  causes  unnatural  diversluns 
of  exports  by  preference-receiving  nations  to 
other  markets  which  they  would  not  pene- 
trate, except  for  the  desire  to  maintain  the 
reference  price.  In  thU  regard.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Mediterranean  producers  are 
fully  as  capable  of  marketing  across  the  At- 
lantlc  as  we  are.  Thus,  the  extention  of  the 
EEC-type  preferential  system  will  promote 
encroachment  by  foreign  producers  on  a  large 
scale  In  our  home  market. 

The  adverse  effect  of  this  overall  system 
upon  TJ.S.  tT\de  was  Immediate  and  sharp 
Por  example,  U.S.  exports  of  fresh  oranges 
to  the  Community  In  1972  were  down  by  51% 
from  the  last  pre-preference  season  of  1969.* 
rhe  Injury  was  especially  severe  during  the 
sarly  shipping  season  when  Arizona  fruit  is 
it  the  peak  of  Its  quality.  Prom  March 
through  May  of  1972,  all  U.S.  fresh  orange 
shipments  to  the  Community  were  two- 
thirda  leas  then  In  the  same  months  of  1969." 
A  VS.  trade  team  was  able  to  get  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  tariff  rates  on  fresh 
)ranges  and  grapefruit  entering  the  EC  ef- 
ective  last  Summer,  and  citrus  farmers 'and 
vorkers  are  grateful  for  this  success.  But 
he  complete  effects  of  the  Illegal  preference 
lystem  have  not  been  removed  and  Its  Im- 
)endlng  extension  will  continue  to  Injure  the 
Tnited  States  by  further  encouraging  the 
levelopment  of  competing  commercial  citrus 
ndustrles.  by  placing  U.S.  exports  at  an  un- 
alr  price  disadvantage,  and  by  causing  an 
rregular  diversion  of  exports  to  the  United 

1  itates  by  Mediterranean  producers  and  by 
orelgn  producers  who  wlU  attempt  to  make 

1  ip  lost  sales  In  the  Community,  with  sales 
o  the  United  States. 

111.  Japan 

Japan,  also,  maintains  an  Illegal  practice 

lestrlctlng    Imports    of    fresh    oranges    and 

irange  and  grapefruit  Juices.  The  problem  Is 

lith  quantitative  Import  restrictions  Incon- 

I  istent  with  Japan's  QATT  obligations. 
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The  United  States  has  shipped  over  4  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  fresh  oranges  to  Japan 
despite  the  quota,  but  if  there  were  no  re- 
strictions, our  market  potential  could  exceed 
$50  mllllon.== 

As  an  interim  step  during  the  multilateral 
talks,  Japan  could  be  asked  to  remove  Its 
import  quota  restrictions  from  April  through 
September,  which  would  allow  It  to  protect 
88%  of  its  domestic  production  from  any 
additional  competition. 

Iv.  Generalized  system  of  preferences 
In  accordance  with  section  502(c)(4)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  President  should 
not  designate  fresh  or  processed  citrus  prod- 
ucts as  eligible  articles  from  any  citrus  pro- 
ducing country  which  maintains  significant 
tariff  on  nontarlff  barriers  restricting  imports 
of  United  States  fresh  or  processed  citrus 
and  thereby  fails  to  "provide  equitable  and 
reasonable  access  to  the  markets  ...  of  such 
country."  In  the  words  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  relative  to  section  502(c) 
(4) :  "The  Committee  feels  strongly  that 
beneficiary  developing  countries  should  re- 
duce and  eliminate  their  own  barriers  to  U.S. 
commerce  before  they  should  be  granted 
preferential  treatment  In  the  U.S.  market."  » 
Accordingly,  citrus-producing  countries 
which  effectively  exclude,  or  Impose  exces- 
sively high  duties  on.  United  States  citrus 
should  not  be  given  preferential  tariff  treat- 
ment for  purposes  of  their  own  citrus  prod- 
ucts. Since  the  developing  countries  which 
so  discriminate  against  citrus  exports  of  the 
United  States  constitute  almost  all  the  major 
foreign  citrus  producers  of  the  world  the 
simplest  way  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  would  be  to  remove 
citrus  entirely  from  the  list  of  articles  which 
may  be  eligible  for  duty-free  preferential 
treatment. 

Congress  accepted  this  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Trade  BUI  only  after  writing  safe- 
guards to  prevent  U.S.  producers  from  suf- 
fering serious  Injury.  One  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  Congress,  which  Is  spelled  out  In 
section  502(c)(4),  Is  that  the  U.S.  would 
receive  equitable  and  reasonable  access  to 
the  markets  and  resources  of  a  beneficiary 
country  before  It  should  be  granted  prefer- 
ential treatment  In  the  U.S.  The  President's 
authority  to  withdraw  or  limit  the  prefer- 
ence with  respect  to  any  individual  article  Is 
provided  in  section  504(a),  and  logically  If 
the  President  can  withdraw  or  limit  the  pref- 
erence as  to  any  particular  Item,  he  can  re- 
move that  article  from  the  list  of  articles 
being  considered  for  designation  as  eligible 
articles  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Issuance  by 
the  President  of  a  valid  Executive  order  under 
section  503(a). 

4.  Livestock  Production 
Meats   and  products,  prlmarUy  beef,   ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  Arizona's  bU- 
llon  dollar  agricultural  industry  in  1974. 

But  the  Arizona  and  American  beef  In- 
dustry today  Is  in  a  condition  approaching 
chaos.  This  spring,  for  example.  It  was  cost- 
ing cattle  producers  In  Tavapal  County  over 
40c  per  pound  to  produce  their  product- 
calves— and  they  were  being  forced  to  sell 
calves  for  28  to  32c  per  pound.-"  There  has 
been  a  recent  boost  In  livestock  prices  but 
this  change  Is  the  result  of  fewer  grain-fed 
cattle  and  does  not  Involve  the  grass-fed  cat- 
tle that  Is  In  surplus.  Also,  a  big  question 
mark  in  this  lUustratlon  is  whether  or  not 
the  rancher  has  grass  available  to  carry  both 
the  yearlings  and  his  basic  cow  herd. 

As  of  January  1.  1975,  the  value  of  cattle 
on  farms,  ranches,  and  feedlots  had  declined 
by  fifty  percent  In  the  United  States  over  the 
one  year  span  since  January  1  of  1974  from 
$41  billion  to  (21  billion."  Although  cattle 
numbers  declined  In  Arizona  In  1974,  by 
16%,  the  total  value  of  cattle  fell  5'7%.«« 
Thus,  the  value  decrease  primarily  reflects  a 
sharp  drop  In  cattle  prices  and  a  sharp  in- 
crease In  Industry  losses. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  livestock 
Industry  today  makes  the  Meat  Import  Act 
of  1964  even  more  Important  to  cattlemen 
now  than  when  It  was  enacted.  This  law,  al- 
lowing restrictions  on  Imports,  Is  needed  as 
a  reasonable  defensive  measure  to  protect 
United  States  sales  from  the  effects  of  sub- 
sidized foreign  production  and  of  foreign 
non-tariff  barriers,  such  as  what  amounts  to 
an  embargo  on  beef  Imports  In  the  European 
Community  and  Japan.  If  It  were  not  for  the 
protection  offered  by  the  Meat  Import  Act, 
the  United  States  could  now  be  flooded  with 
foreign  beef  diverted  to  America  from  the  EC 
and  Japan. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  absolutely  no  Jus- 
tification at  this  time  for  going  above  the 
present  trigger  level  in  the  Meat  Import  Act. 

Also,  Arizona  cattle  growers  ask  for  a  study 
of  transportation  subsidies  on  exported  grain 
that  are  avaUable  to  foreign  buyers.  These 
subsidies  apparently  enable  foreign  pur- 
chasers to  outbid  United  States'  buyers  and 
artificially  Increase  domestic  prices  of  feed 
grains.*^ 

Arizona  cattlemen  understand  the  Impor- 
tance of  agricultural  exports,  but  Insist  that 
aU  buyers  play  by  the  same  rules— which 
means  they  should  not  have  to  compete  with 
foreign  buyers  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ments. 

Your  efforts  to  eliminate  present  trade  bar- 
riers for  U.S.  beef  would  not  only  assist  an 
Industry  which  Itself  consists  of  1.9  million 
full  and  part-time  operators  engaged  In 
cattle  production  and  feeding,  but  2  million 
other  Americans  who  have  Jobs  Involved  In 
supplying  these  producers  and  feeders.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  beef  cattle  In- 
dustry purchased  more  than  a  quarter  of  all 
feed  grains  used  domestically  last  year  and 
that  farmers  and  ranchers  Involved  in  cattle 
production  and  feeding  also  purchase  a  quar- 
ter of  the  nation's  truck  output.  Each  dollar 
of  the  Industry's  $22  billion  of  annual  sales 
directly  generates  an  additional  five  to  six 
doUars  of  business  In  the  supply  and  proc- 
essing Industries.* 

E.  International  commodity  agreements 
In  closing,  this  brief  will  raise  a  subject 
which  should  be  an  official  subject  of  these 
hearings.  This  Is  the  matter  of  Government 
policy  positions  In  the  GATT  negotiations 
which  are  reported  to  be  already  decided 
upon,  but  which  could  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  many  of  the  Issues  raised  at  these  hear- 
ings. 

Specifically,  reference  Is  made  to  the  an- 
nouncements In  Kansas  city  and  Paris  1) 
that  the  United  States  "will  propose  that  the 
MultUateral  Trade  Negotiations  now  under- 
way In  Geneva  develop  new  rules  and  proce- 
dures on  [the]  promotion  of  mining  and 
processing  industries"  and  2)  that  "we  are 
prepared  to  discuss  new  arrangements  In 
Individual  commodities  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  as  circumstances  warrant."  » 

If  these  proposals  represent  firm  negotiat- 
ing policies,  they  should  be  defined  and  ex- 
plained to  the  American  public,  particularly 
to  the  U.S.  producers  who  will  be  affected. 
There  must  be  a  full  opportunity  for  pri- 
vate comment  on  the  proposals  or  these 
hearings  will  be  Incomplete  to  that  extent. 
The  prfvate  sector  advisory  committees  for 
Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  will  be  by- 
passed and  the  entire  system  of  Congres- 
sional procedures  that  has  been  created  with 
respect  to  obtaining  public  advice  and  In- 
formation will  be  evaded. 

Por  example,  public  statements  Imply  that 
United  States  aid  will  help  foreign  nations 
produce  certain  minerals  and  commodities. 
What  minerals  and  commodities?  Will  these 
arrangements  Include  articles  for  which  U.S. 
producers  are  finding  a  declining  demand? 

Will  the  agreements  only  extend  to  the 
promotion  of  commodities  In  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  serve  the  needs  of  home  consump- 
tion In  the  beneficiary  country?  Or  will  the 
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agreements  cover  the  development  of  foreign 
Industries  to  the  point  where  they  are  able 
to  compete  with  U.S.  products  In  third  coun- 
try markets? 

Will  the  agreements  be  coupled  with  tariff 
preferences  and  other  concessions  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  an  exemption  from 
countervailing  duties,  so  that  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer, whose  industry  has  been  brought  to  a 
commercial  level  by  American  aid.  can  then 
compete  with  American  products  In  our  own 
domestic  market? 

Will  commodity  agreements  Include  fixed 
prices  and  quotas  which  will  put  U.S.  produc- 
ers at  an  unnecessary  disadvantage  and  will 
replace  the  competitive  market  system  with 
arbitrary  rules  and  an  Increased  bureauc- 
racy? 

These  proposals  should  be  fully  explained 
in  advance  so  that  there  may  be  adequate 
input  from  U.S.  producers  who  are  In  the 
best  position  to  assess  the  effects  of  such 
agreements. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan)  .  The  time  for  morning  business 
has  expired. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
6950,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  6950)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  intend  to  put  in 
a  call  for  a  quorum.  But  at  this  time  I 
make  the  usual  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as 
thus  amended,  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  by  reason 
of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  1.  Insert 

the  following : 

TITLE  I 
SENATE 

Compensation    and    Mileage    of    the    Vice 
President  and  Senatobs  and  EIxpense  Al- 
lowances   OF    THE    Vice    President    and 
Leaders  op  the  Senate 
compensation  and  mileage  of  the  vice 

presment  and  senators 
For  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  Vic© 

President  and  Senators  of  the  United  States 

$4,809,240. 
For    "Compensation   and   Mileage    of   the 

Vice  President  and  Senators  of  the  United 

States"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 

September  30,  1976,  $1,206,000. 

EXPENSE    ALLOWANCES    OF    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 
AND    MAJORITY     AND    MINORITY     LEADERS 

For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  in  all.  $16,000. 

Por  "Expenso  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $2,500;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$750;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$750";  In  all,  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $4,000. 
Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law,  including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with- 
out regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

OFFICE   OP  THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 

For  Clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $584,065. 

For  "Office  of  the  Vice  President"  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976.  through  September  30 
1976.  $146,000. 

OFFICES    OF  THE    MAJORrTT   AND    MINORTTT 
LEADERS 

For  offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  $239,000:  Provided,  That,  effective 
July  1,  1975,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers may  each  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  executive  secretary  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $24,160  per  annum  In  lieu  of  $20,838 
per  annum  and  a  clerical  assistant  at  not  to 
exceed  $20,838  per  annum  In  lieu  of  $17,818 
per  annum. 

Por  "Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders"  for  the  period  Julv  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $60,000. 

OFFICES    OF   THE   MAJORFTY    AND   MINORITY 
WHIPS 

For  offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips,  $185,440:  Provided.  That,  effective 
July  1,  1975,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whlpa 
may  each  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  a  legislative  assistant  at  not  to  exceed 
$34,881  per  annum. 

Por  "Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $46,360. 

OFFICE  OP  THE  CHAPLAIN 

For  office  of  the  Chaplain,  $30,200. 

Por  "Office  of  the  Chaplain"  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 
•7,600. 

OFTICZ  OP  THE  SECRETARY 

For  office  of  the  Secretary,  $3,064,575,  In- 
cluding $216,630  required  for  the  purpose 
spedfled  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That, 
effective  July  1,  1975,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  clerk, 
legislative  Information,  at  not  to  exceed 
$18,120  per  annum  and  five  clerks,  stationery 
room,  at  not  to  exceed  $12,382  per  annum 
each  In  lieu  of  four  clerks,  stationery  room. 
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at  not  to  exceed  $12,382  per  annum  each; 
and  the  Secretary  may  flx  the  per  annum 
compensation  of  the  editor,  digest,  at  not  to 
exceed  $33,522  per  annum  In  lieu  of  $28,992 
per  annum:  a  clerk,  digest,  at  not  to  exceed 
$14,194  per  annum  In  lieu  of  $11,778  per  an- 
num; a  bill  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $18,120  per 
annum  In  lieu  of  $15,402  per  annum;  an  as- 
sistant bill  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $12,080 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  $10,872  per  annum;  an 
assistant  Journal  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $18,- 
120  per  annum  In  lieu  of  $15,402  per  annum; 
a  special  assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $15,402 
per  annum  in  lieu  of  $14,194  per  annum;  a 
deputy   special   assistant   at   not   to   exceed 
$14,194  per   annum  in  lieu  of  $12,080  per 
annum;  seven  clerks  at  not  to  exceed  $11,- 
778  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  $10,268  per 
annum  each;  a  delivery  clerk  (office  of  the 
printing  clerk)  at  not  to  exceed  $10,872  per 
annum  In  lieu  of  $10,268  per  annum;  an  as- 
sistant messenger  at  not  to  exceed  $10,268 
per  annimi  in  lieu  of  $9,966  per  annum;  an 
assistant  messenger  at  not  to  exceed  $9,966 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  $8,758  per  annum;  an 
assistant  messenger  at  not  to  exceed  $9,966 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  $7,852  per  annum;  and 
a  chief  reporter  of  debates  at  not  to  exceed 
$36,089  per  anniun  In  lieu  of  $36,000  per  an- 
num: Provided  further.  That  the  position  of 
chief  elections  investigators  at  not  to  exceed 
$28,690  per  annum  Is  hereby  abolished. 

For  "Office  of  the  Secretary"  for  the  period 
JiUy  1,  1976,  through  September  30.  1976, 
$775,000,  including  $55,000  required  for  the 
purpose  specified  and  authorized  by  section 
74b  of  title  2.  United  States  Code. 

COMIUTTEE  EMPLOYEES 

For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standby  committees  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  $8,934,592. 

For  "Committee  Employees"  for  the  period 
Judy  1,  1976.  through  September  30.  1976, 
$2,235,000. 

CONFERENCE   COMMITTEES 

For  Clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority  and  the  Conference  of  the 
Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Chairman  of  each  such  commit- 
tee, $185,425  for  each  such  committee;  in 
all.  $370,850. 

For  "Clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority  and  the  Conference  of  the 
Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Chairman  of  each  such  committee", 
$46,250  for  each  such  committee;  in  all,  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  $92,600. 

ADMIWISTRATTVE    AND    CLEHICAL    ASSISTANTS    TO 
SENATORS 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators,  $45,642,178. 

For  "Administrative  and  Clerical  Assistants 
to  Senators"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $11,450,000. 

LEGISLATIVE    ASSISTANCE    TO    SENATORS 

For  legislative  assistance  to  Senators.  $3  - 
600,000. 

For  "Legislative  Assistance  to  Senators" 
for  the  period  July  1,  1976.  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  $900,000. 
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per  annum  each;  (d)  seven  detectives,  police 
force,  at  not  to  exceed  $13,288  per  annum 
each  in  lieu  of  four  detectives,  police  force, 
at  not  to  exceed  $13,288  per  annum  each; 
sixteen  technicians,  police  force,  at  not  to 
exceed  $12,382  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of 
twelve  technicians,  poUce  force,  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $12,382  per  annum  each;  and  409  pri- 
vates, police  force,  at  not  to  exceed  $11,476 
per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  389  privates,  police 
force,  at  not  to  exceed  $11,476  per  annum 
each;  (e)  a  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $16,308  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  a  clerk  at  not  to  exceed 
$13,892  per  annum;  and  (f)  in  the  Janitor's 
department:  five  laborers  at  not  to  exceed 
$4,530  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  six  laborers 
at  not  to  exceed  $4,530  per  annum  each: 
Provided  further.  That,  the  two  positions  of 
special  employee  at  not  to  exceed  $1,510  per 
annum  each  are  hereby  abolished. 

For  "Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper" for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $3,275,000. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  FOB  THE  MAJORItY 
AND    MINORITT 

For  Offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Major- 
ity and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 
$296,245:    Provided.  That,  effective  July   l, 

1975,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority 
may  each  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  assistant  during  emergencies  at  rates 
of  compensation  not  exceeding,  in  the  ag- 
gregate at  any  time,  $20,234  per  annum,  for 
not  more  than  six  months  in  each  fiscal  year. 

For  "Offices  of  the  Secretaries  for  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority"  for  the  period  July  1, 

1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  $74,100. 

AGENCY    CONTRIBUTIONS    AND    LONGEVITT 
COMPENSATION 

For  agency  contributions  for  employee 
benefits  and  longevity  compensation,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  $4,750,000. 

For  "Agency  Contributions  and  Longevity 
Compensation"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976. 
through  September  30,  1976,  $1,200,000. 
Office  op  the  Legislative  Counsel  op  the 
Senate 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  $584,110. 

For  "Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of 
the  Senate"  for  the  period  July  1.  1976. 
through  September  30,  1976,  $147,000. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

SENATE    policy    COMMITTEES 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
ComnUttee.  $369,055  for  each  such  commit- 
tee: in  all,  $738,110. 

For  "Senate  Policy  Committees".  $92,200 
for  each  such  committee;  in  all.  for  the 
period  July  I.  1976,  through  September  30. 
1976.  $185,000. 


AUTOMOBILES    AND    MAINTENANCE 


OFFICE   OF   SERGEANT  AT   ARMS   AND   DOORKEEPER 

For  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper.  $13,095,160:  Provided,  That  ef- 
fective JiUy  1.  1975.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
foUowlng  positions  (a)  in  the  computer  cen- 
ter: a  director,  computer  center,  at  not  to 
exceed  $32,616  per  annum  and  three  com- 
puter specialists  at  not  to  exceed  $19,328  per 
annum  each  in  lieu  of  four  computer  special- 
ists at  not  to  exceed  $19,328  per  annum  each; 
(b)  in  the  Senate  post  office:  sixty-seven  mall 
carrier  at  not  to  exceed  $10,570  per  annum 
each  in  lieu  of  sixty-three  mall  carriers  at 
not  to  exceed  $10,570  per  annum  each;  (c) 
in  the  service  department:  twelve  messengers 
at  not  to  exceed  $8,758  per  annum  each  in 
lieu  of  ten  messengers  at  not  to  exceed  $8,758 


For  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  vehicles,  one  for  the 
Vice  President,  one  for  the  President  pro 
tempore,  one  for  the  Majority  Leader,  one 
for  the  Minority  Leader,  one  for  the  Majority 
Whip,  one  for  the  Minority  Whip,  for  carry- 
ing the  mails,  and  for  official  use  of  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
$40,000. 

For  Automobiles  and  Maintenance",  for 
purchase,  lease,  exchange,  maintenance,'  and 
operation  of  vehicles,  one  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, one  for  the  President  pro  tempore,  one 
for  the  Majority  Leader,  one  for  the  Minority 
Leader,  one  for  the  Majority  Whip,  one  for 
the  Minority  Whip,  for  carrying  the  malls, 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976.  through  September  30.  1976 
$10,000. 

INQUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)    of  Public  Law 


601.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended  in- 
cluding $570,180  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, to  be  available  also  for  the  pur. 
poses  mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution  Num- 
bered 193,  agreed  to  October  14.  1943,  and 
Senate  Resolution  Numbered  140,  agreed  to 
May  14,  1975,  $17,654,500. 

For  "Inquiries  and  Investigations",  includ- 
ing $143,000  for  the  Conmilttee  on  Appro- 
priations, to  be  available  also  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution  Num- 
bered 193,  agreed  to  October  14,  1943,  and 
Senate  Resolution  Numbered  140,  agreed  to 
May  14,  1975,  for  the  period  July  1.  1975 
through  September  30,  1976,  $4,415,000. 

FOLDING  DOCUMENTS 

For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $3.88  per  hour  per  person, 
$86,575. 

For  "Folding  Documents",  for  the  employ- 
ment of  personnel  for  folding  speeches  and 
pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate  of  not  exceeding 
$3.88  per  hour  per  person,  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976 
$40,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

For   miscellaneous   items.  $14,184,200. 

For  "Miscellaneous  Items"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976 
$3,550,000. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$320;  Chaplain,  $100;  and  for  air  mall  and 
special  delivery  stamps  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary.  $610;  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  $240;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
as  authorized  by  law,  $1,215;   In  all,  $2,485! 

For  "Postage  Stamps",  for  the  offices  of 
the  Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity, $80;  Chaplain,  $25;  and  for  air  mall  and 
special  delivery  stamps  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  $155;  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  $60;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
as  authorized  by  law,  $305;  in  aU,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30. 
1976.  $625. 

STATIONERY    (REVOLVING  FUND) 

For  stationery  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  $4,500.  and  for  committees  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate.  $24,750;   in  all,  $29,250. 

For  "Stationery  (Revolving  Fund)",  for 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  $1,125,  and  for 
committees  and  officers  of  the  Senate,  $6,200; 
in  all,  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $7,325. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  duUes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
authorized  to  Incur  official  travel  expenses 
but  such  expenditures  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000  during  any  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  to  advance,  in  his 
discretion,  to  any  designated  employee  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, not  exceeding  $1,000,  to  defray  official 
travel  expenses  in  assisting  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  his  duties.  Any  such  employee 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  a  detailed  voucher  for  such  ex- 
penses incurred  and  make  settlement  with 
respect  to  any  amount  so  advanced.  Pay- 
ments to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  from  funds  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriation  "Miscellaneous 
Items"  under  the  heading  "Contingent  Ex- 
penses of  the  Senate"  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  102.  Effective  July  l,  1975,  the  first 
sentence  of  section  105(d)(1)(A)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968, 
as  amended  and  modified.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  aggregate  of  gross 
compensation  paid  employees  in  the  office  of 
a  Senator  shall  not  exceed  during  each  cal- 
endar year  the  following: 

"$392,298  if  the  population  of  his  State 
Is  less  than  2,000.000; 
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-$404,07&  if  such  population  is  2,000,000 
but  less  than  3,000,000; 

"$432,464  if  such  population  is  3,000,000 
but  less  than  4,000,000; 

"$469,006  if  such  population  Is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  5,000,000; 

"$498,904  if  such  population  is  5.000,000 
but  less  than  7,000.000; 

"$530,312  if  such  population  is  7.000,000 
but  less  than  9,000,000; 

"$564,438  if  such  population  is  9,000,000 
but  less  than   10,000,000; 

"$590,712  if  such  population  Is  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11,000,000; 

'$625,140  if  such  population  is  11.000,000 
but  less  than  12.000,000; 

"$651,  414  if  such  population  is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

"$684,936  if  such  population  Is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15,000,000; 

"$718,458  if  such  population  is  15,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"S75 1.980  If  such  population  is  17,000,000 
but  less  than  19,000,000; 

"$777,050  if  such  population  Is  19,000,000 
but  less  than  21.000,000; 

"$802,120  if  such  population  Is  21,000,000 
or  more." 

Sec  103.  Section  506  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2  U.S.C.  58),  Ls 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "actual  transporta- 
tion expenses  incurred  by  employees"  in 
subsection  (a)(8)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "travel  expenses  incurred  by  em- 
ployees"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, an  employee  is  a  Senator's  of- 
fice including  employees  authorized  by  S. 
Res.  60,  94th  Congress  and  section  108  of  this 
title  shall  be  reimbursed  under  this  section 
for  per  diem  and  actual  transportation  ex- 
penses Incurred,  or  actual  travel  expenses 
incurred,  only  for  round  trips  made  by  the 
employees  on  official  business  by  the  nearest 
usual  route  between  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  home  State  of  the  Sen- 
ator Involved,  and  in  traveling  within  the 
State  (Other  than  transportation  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  employee  assigned  to  a  Senator's 
office  within  that  State  (1)  while  traveling  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  such  office,  (2)  pur- 
suant to  a  change  of  assignment  within  such 
State,  or  (3)  in  commuting  between  home 
and  office).  However,  an  employee  shall  not 
be  reimbursed  for  any  per  diem  expenses  or 
actual  travel  expenses  (other  than  actual 
transportation  expenses)  for  any  travel  oc- 
curring during  the  sixty  days  immediately 
before  the  date  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whetner  regular,  special,  or  run- 
off) in  which  the  Senator.  In  whose  office 
the  employee  is  employed,  is  a  candidate  for 
public  office,  unless  his  candidacy  in  such 
election  is  uncontested.  Reimbursement  of 
per  diem  and  actual  travel  expenses  shall 
not  exceed  the  rates  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seventh  paragraph  under  the 
heading  'Administrative  Provisions'  in  the 
Senate  appropriation  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957  (2  U.S.C. 
68b).  No  payment  shall  be  made  tmder  this 
section  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  newly  appointed 
employee  to  travel  to  his  place  of  employ- 
ment.". 

Sec  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  is  authorized,  during  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  the  transition  period,  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30.  1976,  to  employ  one 
additional  professional  staff  member  at  a 
per  annum  rate  no  to  exceed  the  rate  for 
one  of  the  four  professional  staff  members 
referred  to  In  section  105(e)(3)(A)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1968, 
as  amended  and  modified. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Sen- 


ate shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  $40,000.  The  Secretary  for 
the    Majority    (other    than    the    incumbent 
holding  office  on  July  1,  1975)  and  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Minority  shall  each  be  paid  at 
an  annual  rate  of  compensation  of  $39,500. 
The  Secretary  for  the  Majority  (as  long  as 
that  position   is  occupied  by  such   Incum- 
bent)  may  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual 
rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $39,500. 
The  four  Senior  Counsels  In  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  shall  each 
be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation 
of  $39,000.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Parliamentarian,  and  the  Finan- 
cial Clerk  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$39,000.  The  Administrative  Assistant  in  the 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$38,000.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Minority  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$37,500.  The  Administrative  Assistant  In  the 
Office  of  the  Majority  Whip  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Mi- 
nority Whip  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$37,000.    The    Legislative    Assistant    in    the 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader,  and  the  Leg- 
islative Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the  Minor- 
ity Leaders,  the  Assistant  to  the  Majority 
and  the   Assistant  to  the  Minority  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
each   be   paid   a   maximum  annual  rate   of 
compensation  not  to  exceed  $36,500.  The  two 
committee  employees  referred  to  In  clause 
(A),    and    the    three    committee   employees 
referred  to  in  clause  (B) .  of  section  105(e)  (3) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act, 
1968,  as  amended  and  modified,  whose  sal- 
aries  are   appropriated   under   the   heading 
"Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees"  for  "Com- 
mittee Employees"  for  the  Senate  during  any 
fiscal  year,  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$38,000,  except  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  to  pay  two  employees,  in 
addition  to  the  two  employees  referred  to  in 
clause   (A)    of  such  section,  at  such  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  compensation  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1976,  and  the 
transition  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
The  two  committee  employees,  other  than 
joint  committee  employees,   referred   to  In 
clause  (A)   of  section  105(e)  (3)  of  such  Act 
whose  salaries  are  not  appropriated  under 
such  heading  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to 
exceed    $37,500,    except    that    the    two   em- 
ployees of  the  majority  policy  committee  and 
the   two  employees  of   the  minority  policy 
committee  referred  to  in  clause  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 105(e)  (3)  of  such  Act  may  each  be  paid 
at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation 
not  to  exceed  $38,000.  The  one  employee  In 
a  Senator's  office  referred  to  in  section  105 
(d)(2)  (11)    of  such  Act  may  be  paid  at   a 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  $38,000.  Any  officer  or  employee 
whose  pay  is  subject  to  the  maximum  limita- 
tion referred  to  In  section  105(f)  of  such  Act 
may  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of 
compensation   not   to   exceed   $37,500.   This 
paragraph  does  not  supersede  (1)   any  pro- 
vision of  an  order  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  authorizing  a  higher  rate 
of  compensation,  and  (2)   any  authority  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  to  adjust  rates  of 
compensation  or  limitations  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  under  section  4  of  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970.  This  section 
Is  effective  July  1,  1975. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  3  under  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provisions"  in  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Senate  In  the  Legislative  Branch 


Appropriations  Act,  1975,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(1)"  Immediately  before  the  text  of 
subsection  (c)  and  by  adding  immediately 
below  subsection  (c)  the  following: 

"(2)  The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be 
paid  for  the  acquisition  of  furniture,  equip- 
ment, and  other  office  furnishings  heretofore 
provided  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  one  or  more  offices  secured  for 
the  Senator  is  $20,500  If  the  aggregate  square 
feet  of  office  space  is  not  in  excess  of  4,800 
square  feet.  Such  amount  is  increased  by 
$500  for  each  authorized  additional  incre- 
mental Increase  in  office  space  of  200  square 
feet." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  is  effective  on  and  after 
July  1, 1975 

Sec.  107.  Section  3  under  the  heading  "Ad- 
ministrative Provisions"  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act,  1975,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)"  Immediately  before  the  text  of 
subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  immediately 
below  subsection  (a)  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Senator  may  lease,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  office  space  so 
secured  for  a  term  not  in  excess  of  one  year. 
A  copy  of  each  such  lease  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  require  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  enter  into  or  execute 
any  lease  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  Senator". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Pursuant  to  section  2  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  60  (94th  Congress.  Ist  Ses- 
sion), and  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  each  Senator  serving  on  a  com- 
mittee Is  authorized  to  hire  staff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  him  In  connection  with  his 
membership  on  one  or  more  committees  on 
which  he  serves  as  follows: 

(1)  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  in  paragraph  2 
of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  shall  receive,  for  each  such  committee 
as  he  designates,  up  to  a  maximum  of  two 
such  committees,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  referred  to  In  section  105(e)(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act. 
1968,  as  amended  and  modified. 

(2)  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  in  paragraph  3 
of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or.  In  the  case  of  a  Senator  serving 
on  more  than  two  committees  named  in 
paragraph  2  of  that  Rule  but  on  none  of  the 
committees  named  m  paragraph  3  of  that 
Rule;  select  and  special  committees  of  the 
Senate;  and  joint  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  receive  for  one  of  such  commit- 
tees which  he  designates,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  referred  to  In  section  105(e) 
( 1 )  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act.  1968.  as  amended  and  modified. 

(b)  (1)  Each  of  the  amounts  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  reduced.  In  the 
case  of  a  Senator  who  is — 

(A)  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  of  the  two  committees  desig- 
nated by  the  Senator  under  subsection  (a) 
(1): 

(B)  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  subcommlttse  of  either  of 
such  committees  that  receives  funding  to 
employ  staff  assistance  separatelv  from  the 
funding  authority  for  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee; or 

(C)  authorized  by  the  committee,  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate, 
to  recommend  or  approve  the  appointment 
to  the  staff  of  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  one  or  more  individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  such  Senator  in  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  such  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, 

by  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  an- 
nual gross  rates  of  compensation  of  all  staff 
employees  of  that  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee   (1)    whose   appointment   Is   made,    ap- 
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proved,  or  recommended  and  (11)  whose  con- 
tinued employment  Is  not  disapproved  by 
such  Senator  if  such  employees  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  Senator  in 
his  duties  as  chairman,  ranking  minority 
member,  or  member  of  such  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  to  the  amount  referred  to  in  section  105 
(e)(1)  of  such  Act,  whichever  is  less. 

(2)  The  amount  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  (2)  shall  be  reduced  in  the  case  of  any 
Senator  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
annual  gross  rates  of  compensation  of  all 
staff  employees  (1)  w^hose  appointment  to 
the  staff  of  any  commltee  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)(2),  or  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
made,  approved,  or  recommended  and  (11) 
whose  continued  employment  Is  not  dis- 
approved by  such  Senator  If  such  employees 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  Senator  in  his  duties  as  chairman,  rank- 
ing minority  member,  or  member  of  such 
committee  or  subcommittee  thereof  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amoimt  referred  to  in  section  105(e)(1)  of 
such  Act.  whichever  is  less. 

(c)  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
section  shall  be  designated  as  such  and  certi- 
fied by  the  Senator  who  appoints  him  to  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  appropriate  committee  or  committees  as 
designated  by  such  Senator  and  shall  be  ac- 
corded all  privileges  of  a  professional  staff 
member  (whether  permanent  or  investiga- 
tory) of  such  committee  or  committees  in- 
cluding access  to  all  committee  sessions  and 
files,  except  that  any  such  committee  may 
restrict  access  to  its  sessions  to  one  staff 
member  per  Senator  at  a  time  and  require,  If 
classified  material  is  being  handled  or  dis- 
cussed, that  any  staff  member  possess  the 
appropriate  security  clearance  before  being 
allowed  access  to  such  material  or  to  dis- 
cussion of  It. 

(d)  An  employee  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  receive  compensation  In  excess 
of  that  provided  for  an  employee  under  sec- 
tion 105(e)  (1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1968,  as  amended  and  modi- 
fled. 

(e)  The  aggregate  of  payments  of  gross 
compensation  made  to  employees  under  this 
section  during  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year 
one-twelfth  of  the  total  amount  to  which 
the  Senator  Is  entitled  under  this  section 
(after  application  of  the  reductions  required 
under  subsection  (b))  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  months  (counting  a  fraction  of 
a  month  as  a  month)  elapsing  from  the  first 
month  in  that  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator holds  the  office  of  Senator  through  the 
end  of  the  current  month  for  which  the  pay- 
ment of  gross  compensations  Is  to  be  made. 
In  any  fiscal  year  In  which  a  Senator  does 
not  hold  the  office  of  Senator  at  least  part  of 
each  month  of  that  year,  the  aggregate 
amount  available  for  gross  compensation  of 
employees  under  this  section  shall  be  the 
total  amount  to  which  the  Senator  is  en- 
titled under  this  section  (after  application 
of  the  reductions  required  under  subsection 
Ih)  \  divided  by  12.  and  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  months  the  Senator  holds  such 
office  during  that  fiscal  year,  counting  any 
fraction  of  a  month  as  a  full  month. 

ff>  This  section  Is  effective  on  and  aftei 
July  1.1975. 

On  page  23.  line  19.  Insert  "TITLE  11"; 

On  page  32.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  In- 
sert "Sec.  201.": 

On  page  32.  line  16,  Insert  "TITLE  III"; 

On  page  32,  In  line  22,  strike  "$1,283,800" 
and  insert  "$1,084,615"; 

On  page  32.  in  line  24,  strike  "$320,950"  and 
Insert  "$271,160"; 

On  page  33.  beginning  with  line  11,  Insert 
the  following: 


AMERICAN    INDIAN    POUCT    REVIEW    COMMISSION 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  93- 
580,  $1,500,000. 

For  "American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission" for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $300,000. 

On  page  34,  in  line  13,  strike  "$835,000"  and 
Insert  "$635,000"; 

On  page  34,  in  line  16,  strike  "$208,750" 
and  insert  "$158,750"; 

On  page  37,  In  line  11,  strike  "$540,225" 
and  insert  "$564,820"; 

On  page  42,  in  line  11,  strike  "$368,450" 
and  Insert  "$374,350"; 

On  page  42  In  line  15.  strike  "$91,700"  and 
Insert  "$93,600"; 

On  page  43.  line  6,  insert  "TITLE  IV"; 

On  page  43,  in  line  11,  Insert  "including 
rental  of  space  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  meetings,"; 

On  page  43,  in  line  12,  strike  "$5,600,000" 
and  insert  "$6,500,000:  Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  $435,000  of  the  funds  remaining 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1975,  shall  be 
merged  with  and  also  be  avaUable  for  the 
general  purposes  of  this  appropriation."; 

On  page  43.  in  line  17,  strike  "$1,400,000" 
and  insert  "$1,625,000"; 

On  page  43,  in  line  18,  Insert  "TITLE  V"; 

On  page  44.  In  line  17,  strike  "$113,000" 
and  insert  "$120,000"; 

On  page  44,  in  line  24,  strike  "$28,250" 
and  Insert  "$30,000"; 

On  page  45,  in  line  15,  strike  out  "preserva- 
tion of  historic  drawings  through  use  of 
document  conservation  laboratory  facilities 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  on  a  reimbursable 
basis;"; 

On  page  46,  In  line  1,  strike  "$4,189,800" 
and  Insert  "$4,144,500"; 

On  page  47,  in  line  1,  strike  "$1,686,700" 
and  insert  "$1,685,000"; 

On  page  47,  in  line  19,  after  the  comma, 
Insert  "and  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,"; 

On  page  48,  beginning  with  line  12,  Insert 
the  following: 

SENATE    OFFICE    Bini.DINGS 

For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items  and 
supplies,  including  furniture,  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  material 
incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for 
purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and 
for  personal  and  other  services;  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings; 
including  the  subway  and  subway  transpor- 
tation systems  connecting  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902),  prevention  and  eradica- 
tion of  insect  and  other  pests  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended:  to  he  expended  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol in  all  $8,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$783,600  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
without  regard  to  Section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able untu  expended  for  consulting  services, 
design,  testing,  evaluation,  and  procurement 
of  office  furniture,  furnishings,  and  equip- 
ment under  a  pilot  program  devised  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  and  criteria  for  future  pro- 
curements for  such  items  for  the  Senate  Of- 
fice BuUdlngs  Complex:  Provided.  That  the 
second  proviso  under  the  head  "Senate  Of- 
fice BuUdlngs"  contained  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1972  (85  Stat.  138) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  be- 
fore the  colon,  the  words  "and.  In  fixing  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel,  the  com- 
pensation of  four  positions  hereafter  to  be 
designated  as  Director  of  Pood  Service,  As- 
sistant  Director  of  Pood   Service.   Manager 


(special  functions),  and  Administrative  Of- 
ficer shall  be  fixed  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  without  regard  to  Chapter  51  and 
Subchapter  III  and  IV  of  Chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  thereafter 
be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  5  U.S.C.  5307" 

Not  to  exceed  $225,000  of  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  Is  hereby  continued 
available  until  June  30, 1976. 

For  "Senate  office  buildings"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
$2,050,000. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   AN   EXTENSION   TO   THE   NEW 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDINC 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Construction  of  an  Extension  to  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building"  shaU  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  construction,  either  on,  above, 
or  below  street  level,  or  any  additional  pedes- 
trian entrances  to  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building  on  the  side  of  such  building  that 
faces  First  Street  Northeast,  or  for  construc- 
tion of  additional  underground  pedestrian 
walkways  extending  from  the  Dlrksen  Build- 
ing through  the  Russell  Building,  or  for  con- 
struction of  any  restaurants  or  shops  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Dlrksen  Building. 

SENATE    GARAGE 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  $127,300. 

For  "Senate  garage"  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976.  through  September  30,  1976,  $34,000. 

On  page  52,  in  line  8.  strike  "$2,050,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,891,000"; 

On  page  52,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "$104,000" 
and  Insert  "$78,000"; 

On  page  52,  In  line  15,  strike  "$524,000" 
and  Insert  "$485,000"; 

On  page  52,  beginning  with  line  16,  Insert 
the  following: 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISION 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Whenever— 

(1)  the  law  of  any  State  provides  for  the 
collection  of  an  Income  tax  by  imposing  upon 
employers  generally  the  duty  of  withholding 
sums  from  the  compensation  of  employees 
and  remitting  such  sums  to  the  authorities 
of  such  State;  and 

(2)  such  duty  to  withhold  Is  Imposed  gen- 
erally with  respect  to  the  compensation  of 
employees  who  are  residents  of  such  State; 
then  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  appropriate  official  of  that  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withholding  and  remittance  of 
sums  for  individuals — 

(A)  employed  by  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden,  or  the  Senate  Restaurant;  and 

(B)  who  request  the  Architect  to  make 
such  withholdings  for  remittance  to  that 
State. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  require 
the  Architect  to  remit  such  sums  more  often 
than  once  each  calendar  quarter. 

(c)  (1)  An  individual  employed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the 
United  States  Botanic  Garden,  or  the  Senate 
Restaurant  may  request  the  Architect  to 
withhold  sum?  from  hi:  pay  fcr  remittance 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  State 
that  he  designates.  Amounts  of  withholdings 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  those  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  that  State  which  apply 
generally  to  withholding  by  employers. 

On  page  55,  line  11,  insert  "TITLE  VI"; 

(2)  An  individual  may  have  in  effect  at 
any  time  only  one  request  for  withholdings, 
and  he  may  not  have  more  than  two  such 
requests  in  effect  with  respect  to  different 
States  during  any  one  calendar  year.  The  re- 
quest for  withholdings  Is  effective  on  the  first 
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day  of  the  first  pay  period  commencing  on 
or  after  the  day  on  which  the  request  is 
received  in  the  Office  of  the  Architect,  the 
Botanic  Garden  Office,  or  the  Senate  Res- 
taurant Accounting  Office  except  that — 

(A)  when  the  Architect  first  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State,  a  request  for  with- 
holdings shall  be  effective  on  such  date  as 
the  Architect  may  determine;  and 

(B)  when  an  individual  first  receives  an 
appointment,  the  request  shall  be  effective 
on  the  day  of  appointment,  if  the  individual 
makes  the  request  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

(3)  An  individual  may  change  the  State 
designated  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  having 
withholdings  made  and  request  that  the 
withholdings  be  remitted  in  accordance  with 
such  change,  and  he  may  also  revoke  his  re- 
quest for  withholdings.  Any  change  in  the 
State  designated  or  revocation  is  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  com- 
mencing on  or  after  the  day  on  which  the 
request  for  change  or  the  revocation  Is  re- 
ceived in  the  appropriate  office. 

(4)  The  Architect  is  authorized  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  he  considers  appro- 
priate in  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  Architect  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
at  such  time  or  times  as  he  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(e)  This  section  imposes  no  duty,  burden, 
or  requirement  upon  the  United  States,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
except  as  specifically  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  consent  to  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sion of  law  which  has  the  effect  of  subject- 
ing the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  to  any  penalty 
or  liability  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"State"  means  any  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States. 

On  page  56,  In  line  3,  strike  "$1,208,600" 
and  Insert  "$1,205,000";  

On  page   56,   line  7,  Insert  "TITLE  VII"; 

On  page  56,  in  line  19,  strike  "$57,096,000" 
and  Insert  "$57,525,000"; 

On  page  56,  In  line  21,  strike  $14,838,600" 
and  Insert  "$14,976,500"; 

On  page  57,  in  line  5,  strike  "$6,763,500" 
and  Insert  "$6,883,000"; 

On  page  57,  In  line  7.  strike  "$1,768,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,800,600"; 

On  page  57,  beginning  with  line  8,  Insert 
the  following : 

National  Commission  on  New  Technolog- 
ical Uses  of  Copyrightzs  Works 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Commission  on  New  Technological  Uses  of 
Copyrighted  Works,  $337,000. 

For  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1076,  through  September  30,  1076, 
$114,000. 

On  page  67,  In  line  20,  strike  "$16,136,700" 
and  insert  "$17,050,000"; 

On  page  58,  In  line  7,  strike  "$4,286,300" 
and  insert  "$4,584,000"; 

On  page  59,  in  line  16,  strike  "$15,813,000" 
and  Insert  "$15,941,000"; 

In  page  59,  in  line  18.  strike  "$3,728,000" 
and  insert  "$3,760,000"; 

On  page  60,  in  line  14,  strike  "$4,036,500" 
and  insert  "$4,100,000"; 

On  page  60,  In  line  25,  strike  "$138,700" 
and  Insert  "$145,300"; 

On  page  61,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14, 
Insert  "Sec.  701."; 

On  page  61.  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
Insert  "Sec.  702."; 

On  page  62,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
Insert  "Sec.  703."; 

On  page  63,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
Insert  "Sec.  704."; 


On  page  63.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
Insert  "Sec.  706."; 

On  page  63,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
Insert  "Sec.  706."; 

On  page  63,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
insert  "Sec.  707."; 

On  page  64,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  in- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  708.  Funds  available  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  may  be  expended  to  purchase,  lease, 
maintain,  and  otherwise  acquire  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  40  U.S.C.  759. 

On  page  64,  line  9,  Insert  "TITLE  Vin"; 

On  page  66,  in  line  20,  strike  "$36,765,700" 
and  insert  "$33,260,000"; 

On  page  67,  In  line  4,  strike  "$9,191,400" 
and  Insert  "$8,312,000"; 

On  page  68,  line  20,  Insert  "TITLE  IX"; 

On  page  69,  in  line  19,  strike  "$136,565,000" 
and  insert  "$135,930,000"; 

On  page  70,  in  line  13,  strike  "$35,955,000" 
and  Insert    '$35,800,000"; 

On  page  70,  line  18.  Insert  "TITLE  X"; 

On  page  70.  in  line  24,  strike  "$1,642,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,635,000"; 

On  page  71,  line  3,  Insert  "TITLE  XI"; 

On  page  71,  in  line  8,  strike  "102"  and  In- 
sert "1101"; 

On  page  71,  In  line  11,  strike  "103"  and 
Insert  "1102"; 

On  page  71,  In  line  23,  strike  "104"  and 
Insert  "1103"; 

On  page  72,  in  line  5,  strike  "105"  and 
insert  '1104"; 

On  page  73,  In  line  17,  strike  "Committee 
on  Appropriations"  and  Insert  "Secretary 
of  the  Senate"; 

On  page  73,  in  line  23,  strike  "106"  and 
Insert  "1106"; 

On  page  74,  beginning  with  line  22,  Insert 
the  following : 

Sec.  1106.  Section  106  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1975  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  1107.  Section  40  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (2  UJ3.C.  39)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  1108.  Section  638a  of  Title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  hereafter  not  be 
construed  as  applying  to  the  purchase,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles by  the  United  States  Capitol  Police. 

Sec.  1109.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein,  except 
as  provided  In  Section  204  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1976  (PJL.  93-564). 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  time  to  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon,  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions I  am  pleased  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate our  recommendations  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  the  3-month  transition  period  to  ths 
new  fiscal  period  beginning  October  1, 
1976.  Inasmuch  as  the  amounts  for  the 
transition  period  are  generally  a  straight 
25  percent  of  the  appropriations  recom- 


mended for  1976, 1  will  confine  these  re- 
marks to  the  committee's  actions  on  the 
1976  estimates. 

When  the  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  21  it  contained 
$698  million  for  fiscal  1976.  However,  in 
accordance  with  long-standing  custom, 
the  House  did  not  make  provision  for 
budget  estimates  totaling  $127  million 
for  the  Senate  and  Senate  items  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  By  sheer  coincidence,  the 
amount  of  the  increase  recommended  by 
the  committee  to  the  House  bill  happens 
to  be  slightly  more  than  $127  million,  so 
that  the  amount  we  recommend  for  fis- 
cal 1976  is  $825,372,685. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  budg- 
et estimates  by  almost  $12.9  million,  and 
a  summary  of  our  actions  appears  on 
page  4  of  our  report.  The  level  for  1976 
exceeds  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  $57.7 
million,  of  which  36  percent  is  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  changed  in  accordance 
with  long-standing  custom. 

With  that  background,  I  will  now  high- 
light the  major  items  in  this  bill. 
senate 

For  the  Senate,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $118,836,775  an  increase  of  $11,- 
403,206  over  the  1975  appropriations  and 
$270,110  under  the  budget  estimates. 
More  than  one- third  of  the  increase  for 
the  Senate  relates  to  the  full  year  cost 
of  the  5.52  percent  pay  raise  effective 
October  1,  1974,  that  was  largely  ab- 
sorbed in  fiscal  1975. 

At  the  request  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  the  committee  recom- 
mends salary  increases  for  181  top  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  took  similar  action  last  year  but 
this  year's  proposal  is  more  restricted. 
The  salaries  proposed  permit  a  maximum 
salary  of  $40,000  in  the  case  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  and  the  Legislative  Counsel  so 
that  their  salaries  will  finally  match 
comparable  positions  in  the  House.  The 
proposed  salaries  for  the  other  ofHcers 
and  high  level  employees  are  staged  in 
increments  ranging  downward  from 
$39,500  to  $37,500. 

The  committee  has  also  inserted  sev- 
eral administrative  provisions  designed 
to  improve  the  operations  of  the  Senate. 
An  Increase  is  recommended  In  the  al- 
lowance for  furniture  and  furnishings 
supplied  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration for  Senators  home  State  offices, 
another  provision  authorizes  travel  ex- 
penses of  office  stair  of  Senators. 

The  committee  is  well  aware  of  Senate 
Resolution  60  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  June  12  and  changed  rule  25  of  the 
Senate  to  entitle  Senators  to  legislative 
assistants  in  connection  with  their  com- 
mittee business.  Senate  Resolution  60 
provided  two  ways  to  fund  the  cost  of 
the  additional  legislative  assistants  au- 
thorized. It  could  be  left  to  operate  as  a 
rule  and  be  funded  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  However,  section  2 
of  Senate  Resolution  60  stipulates  that 
if  a  legislative  assistance  clerk-hire 
fund   Is   established    and   funded,    the 
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rule  would  be  suspended.  However,  the 
clerk-hire  fund  must  provide  for  assist- 
ance to  Senators  serving  on  committees 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  provided  in 
the  rule  and  subject  to  no  more  condi- 
tions and  no  greater  limitations  than 
those  provided  in  the  rule.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  funding  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 60  by  establishing  legislative  as- 
sistance clerk-hire  appropriation  of  $3.5 
million.  An  administrative  provision  has 
been  inserted  in  the  bill  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  section  2  of  Senate 
Resolution  60,  but  the  committee  has 
slightly  liberalized  the  application  of 
Senate  Resolution  60  in  answer  to  prob- 
lems that  have  come  up  since  its  passage. 
These  liberalizations  permit  a  Senator 
to  aggregate  the  entitlement  instead  of  it 
coming  to  him  in  separate  pots  of  money 
and  place  this  fimd  on  the  accrual  bases 
so  that  a  Senator  will  have  the  same 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  this  money  as 
he  does  with  his  administrative  and 
clerk-hire  fund. 

Before  leaving  this  particular  item 
I  should  also  note  that  the  committee 
has  merely  provided  for  a  straight  con- 
tinuation of  the  level  of  inquiries  and 
investigations.  There  is  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration requests  by  the  committees  to 
raise  the  level  by  approximately  $6  mil- 
lion. During  the  floor  debate  of  Senate 
Resolution  60  it  was  indicated  that  the 
additional  legislative  assistance  would 
obviate  in  large  part  the  need  for  the 
additional  $6  million.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  looks  forward  to  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration and  the  Senate  on  the  resolu- 
tions for  inquiries  and  investigation. 

The  committee  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  statutory  positions  for 
the  offices  of  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  that  reflect  the  increased  work- 
load of  these  offices,  including  27  addi- 
tional officers  for  the  Capitol  Police.  The 
committee  has  also  allowed  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  to  set  up  a  Sen- 
ate Historical  Office  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  the  vast 
amount  of  Senate  docimients  that  are 
stored  in  nooks  and  crannies  through- 
out the  Senate.  I  am  also  pleased  to  note 
that  we  have  abolished  a  total  of  five 
statutory-  positions  in  these  offices  that 
are  no  longer  needed.  We  have  also  estab- 
lished a  new  legislative  assistant  for  each 
of  the  whips,  funded  two  additional  at- 
torneys and  a  secretary  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel,  provided  for  emergency  as- 
sistance to  the  secretaries  of  the  majority 
and  minority,  and  made  temporary  ar- 
rangements in  the  high  level  positions 
of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Government  Operations. 

Before  going  further,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  helpful  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  our  new  ranking  minority 
member,  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  ScHWEiKER).  We  share  a 
common  goal  of  equipping  the  Senate 
with  the  most  up-to-date  tools  available 
to  do  our  legislative  duties. 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  hearings 
this  year  were  devoted  to  availability  of 
computerized  legislative  information  to 
Senators.  We  found  that  almost  every- 
one had  the  information  except  Sena- 


tors. The  Sergeant-at-Arms  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  Senate  Computer  Center 
and  he  receives  direction  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
There  has  been  much  well-intentioned 
effort  over  the  last  few  years,  but  Sena- 
tors are  still  without  the  promised  direct 
access  to  a  legislative  information  sys- 
tem. 

In  our  opinion  the  pace  has  been  far 
too  slow.  At  the  committee's  urging,  ar- 
rangements have  been  completed  to 
the  legislative  information  system  de- 
veloped by  the  Library  of  Congress  into 
each  Senator's  office  via  a  dial-up  com- 
puter terminal.  By  next  year  this  tem- 
porary expedient  will  be  replaced  by  the 
Senate's  own  telecommunications  net- 
work that  will  bring  a  comprehensive 
legislative  information  system  to  a  term- 
inal in  the  Senator's  offices,  and  to  the 
committee  offices,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  secretaries 
for  the  majority  and  minority.  The  Sen- 
ate system  will  go  far  beyond  what  the 
Library  has  in  that  it  will  provide  status 
on  amendments,  committee  action,  and 
cover  the  purely  Senate  functions  of  ap- 
proving treaties  and  nominations. 

JOINT    ITEMS 

With  respect  to  the  joint  items  the 
committee  recommends  $54,712,310,  or 
$1,131,310  more  than  allowed  by  the 
House,  chiefly  due  to  the  inclusion  of  $1,- 
500,000  for  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission.  This  is  a  new  Com- 
mission headed  by  Senator  Abourezk 
and  their  estimate  came  too  late  to  be 
heard  by  the  House.  This  Commission  is 
charged  with  making  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  historical  and  legal  de- 
velopments underlining  the  American 
Indians  unique  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  they  are  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Congressional  In- 
terior Committees  by  December  1976. 

The  committee  has  provided  only 
$100,000  over  the  continuing  level  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  a  reduction 
of  $199,000  from  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House,  and  has  also  not  allowed  the 
$200,000  that  the  House  appropriated  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  for  two  activities  that  the 
subcommittee  does  not  consider  appro- 
priate for  joint  items. 

OFFICE  OP  TECHNOLOGY   ASSESSMENT 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $6.5  million  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  plus  the 
reappropriation  of  $435,000  of  the  unob- 
ligated 1975  appropriations.  There  is  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  capability  of 
the  OTA  as  a  service  arm  of  Congress 
and  the  committee  was  highly  impressed 
by  the  projects  outlined  in  the  budget 
presentation.  More  than  60  requests  have 
been  received  from  committees  on  prob- 
lem areas  to  be  assessed  and  with  the 
funds  received,  only  half  of  these  re- 
quests can  be  fulfilled. 

ARCHITECT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

The  committee  has  allowed  $40,285,000 
for  the  nimierous  activities  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  this  year  the  other  body  has  seen 
the  light  and  appropriated  $350,000  for 
a  master  plan  for  Capitol  Hill,  an  action 
which  our  committee  has  advocated  for 


the  last  2  years.  The  Architect  assured 
us  that  the  development  of  the  long  over- 
due master  plan  will  not  include  the  ex- 
tension, full,  partial,  or  otherwise  of  the 
West  PYont,  and  the  committee  expects 
the  public,  particularly  our  Capitol  Hill 
neighbors,  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  comment  during  the  plan's  develop- 
ment. A  new  item  that  the  committee 
fully  supports  is  $2.7  million  to  make  al- 
terations and  improvements  to  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  physically  handicapped.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  provided  for  a  special  re- 
search project  to  design,  test  and  evalu- 
ate work  station  type  office  furniture  and 
equipment  in  connection  with  the  Dirk- 
sen  extension.  Excavation  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  on  the  Dirksen  extension  in  Sep- 
tember and  occupancy  is  now  planned  for 
early  1978,  so  it  is  essential  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  furniture  for  the  exten- 
sion. 

LIBRARY   OF  CONGRESS 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$117,135,600  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  committee's  recommendations  in- 
clude restoration  of  37  of  the  83  positions 
denied  by  the  House  in  the  basic  salaries 
and  expenses  appropriation,  and  full  res- 
toration of  the  amoimts  that  the  House 
cut  for  the  books  for  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped.  However,  the  two 
primary  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  Library  pertain 
to  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
and  the  new  National  Commission  on 
New  Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted 
Works.  In  the  case  of  the  CRS  we  have 
restored  60  of  the  107  positions  denied  by 
the  House,  primarily  to  expand  the  vital 
policy  analysis  and  research  activities  to 
improve  the  services  to  Members  and 
committees. 

The  National  Commission  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works 
was  authorized  by  Public  Law  93-573  to 
study  and  compile  information  concern- 
ing the  unprecedented  problems  arising 
from  the  use  of  copyrighted  works  by 
means  of  photocopy,  computer  storage 
and  retrieval,  and  other  new  means  of 
information  processing  and  transfer. 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE 

The  committee  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
along  with  the  $108,500,000  requested  for 
printing  and  binding  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  This  Is  an  increase  of 
828,500.000  over  the  appropriation  for 
1975,  but  $23.4  million  of  the  increase  is 
to  cover  deficiencies  Incurred  In  fiscal 
year  1973.  1974,  and  1975  because  of 
greater  than  estimated  physical  volume. 
For  instance,  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  pages  are  up  11  percent  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  letup  in  the  ever-increas- 
ing amount  of  hearings,  reports,  and 
other  congressional  printing.  The  com- 
mittee has  reduced  the  amount  for  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  by  $3.5 
million  by  denying  a  special  subsidy  re- 
quested for  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
gram. This  program  consists  not  only  the 
Federal  Register,  but  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  users  of 
these  publications  are  able  to  and  should 
pay  the  full  cost  of  producing  them. 
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The  General  Accounting  Office  is  a 
major  staff  arm  of  the  Congress  In  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness,  economy,  and 
efficiency  of  Federal  programs.  The 
Comptroller  General  estimated  savings 
directly  attributable  to  GAO  recommen- 
dations totaling  $562  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  of  which  approximately  $166 
million  is  estimated  to  recur  annually. 
In  fiscal  year  1974  the  GAO  submitted 
553  reports  on  audits  or  special  studies 
to  the  Congress,  committees,  and  Mem- 
bers. This  compares  with  504  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  during  the  first  9 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  508  re- 
ports have  been  issued,  more  than  the 
entire  amount  of  1973.  and  at  a  rate  over 
20  percent  greater  than  fiscal  1974. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  addi- 
tional staff-years  allowed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  allocated  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  House  nets  to  half  of  the 
260  additional  staff  years  requested,  but, 
when  consideration  Is  given  to  certain 
internal  offsetting  amounts,  the  increase 
is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quests for  the  various  Divisions  and  ac- 
tivities. The  committee  Is  In  general 
agreement  with  the  amounts  allowed  by 
the  House  as  allocated  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  except  for  an  additional  re- 
duction of  28  staff  years  pertaining  to 
GAO's  responsibilities  In  connection  with 
the  Budget  Act  and  the  Office  of  Special 
Programs. 

The  committee's  examination  of  the 
budget  found  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  had  assigned  104  staff  years  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  budget  and 
program  analysis,  congressional  informa- 
tion services,  and  congressional  budget 
support  activities.  This  104  consisted  of 
55  staff  years  already  available  and  49 
staff  years  released  by  the  phaseout  of 
the  former  GAO  campaign  finance  activi- 
ties. An  additional  61  staff  years  were 
requested  for  these  functions.  This  inter- 
nal reprograming  included  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Program  and  Budg- 
et Analysis,  that  has  since  been  redesig- 
nated as  the  Office  of  Program  Analysis. 

A  major  and  essential  part  of  the  new 
congressional  budget  operation  will  be 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  The 
committee  was  informed  that  the  CBO 
will  be  presenting  their  budget  estimates 
for  consideration  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  there  should  be  no  further 
Increases  In  GAO  staffing  in  this  area, 
and  that  the  resources  reassigned  In 
1975  for  these  functions  are  adequate 
for  the  responsibilities  assigned  the  Of- 
fice, until  the  total  requirements  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Act  of  1974  can  be  completely  assessed. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  has  allocated 
a  total  of  104  staff  years  to  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  committee  Is  also  concerned  about 
the  GAO's  Involvement  in  technology, 
particularly  the  possible  overlap  with  the 
work  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. The  Congress  In  estabUshing  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  specifi- 
cally authorized  that  Office  to  give  to  the 
Congress  a  "new  and  effective  means  for 


securing  competent,  unbiased  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  physical,  biological, 
economic,  social,  and  political  effects" 
of  technological  applications.  Clearly, 
the  Congress  expects  the  OTA  to  take  the 
lead  role  in  assessments  of  the  Impact 
of  technology  applications.  GAO  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  support  to  the  OTA 
and  is  currently  providing  administrative 
services  under  an  agreement  between  the 
two  agencies.  GAO  Is  also  confronted 
with  technology  in  carrying  out  Its  ex- 
amination of  Federal  programs,  but  the 
committee  is  concerned  that  there  is 
some  overlap  with  the  OTA  In  the  proj- 
ects of  the  Office  of  Special  Programs. 
The  committee  has  reduced  the  House 
allowance  for  that  Office  by  6  staff  years 
so  that  a  total  of  50  are  funded. 

The  committee  expects  any  personnel 
reductions  necessary  to  can-y  out  these 
recommendations  to  be  accomphshed 
through  attrition. 

COST-ACCOUNTING    STANDARDS    BOARD 

The  last  agency  in  the  bill  Is  the  Cost- 
Accounting  Standards  Board.  Ths  Board, 
which  is  chaired  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, was  authorized  by  Public  Law  91- 
379.  Since  the  Board  began  operation 
in  January  1971,  10  standards  have  been 
promulgated  and  nine  are  In  effect  and 
are  required  to  be  mcluded  in  negotiated 
defense  contracts.  These  standards  im- 
prove the  negotiation,  administration, 
and  settlement  of  defense  contracts. 
Contractors  who  have  more  than  $10 
million  in  negotiated  defense  contracts 
must  also  file  with  the  procuring  agen- 
cies and  the  Board  a  full  disclosure  state- 
ment of  their  cost  accounting  practice 
which  insures  consistent  application  of 
those  practices  by  defense  contractors. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

There  are  several  new  general  provi- 
sions at  the  end  of  the  bill  that  I  should 
comment  on  before  concluding  these  re- 
marks. First  of  all,  the  House  added  a 
provision  that  makes  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  travel  expenditures  to  In- 
terparliamentary groups  conform  with 
other  foreign  travel  expenses  reporting. 
This  Is  a  follow  on  to  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  placed  In  the  bill 
last  year.  The  committee  has  modified 
the  House  language  to  have  these  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Senate,  where  there  are  facilities  for 
handling  the  reports,  instead  of  having 
them  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  committee  has  made  three  other 
changes  to  the  general  provisions.  First 
of  all  we  recommend  repeal  of  language 
inserted  last  year  to  allow  the  Senate  to 
hire  an  alien  that  is  no  longer  required. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  repeal- 
ing unnece.ssary  laws,  the  committee  also 
recommends  the  repeal  of  5  U.S.C.  39 
which  provides  for  deductions  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of  the  House,  from  the 
monthly  salary  payments  of  each  Mem- 
ber or  Delegate,  of  the  amoimt  of  his 
salary  for  each  day  that  he  is  absent 
from  the  Senate  or  House,  respectively, 
unless  such  Member  or  Delegate  assigns 
as  the  reason  for  such  absence  the  sick- 
ness of  himself  or  some  member  of  his 
famUy.  This  law  has  been  In  effect  since 


August  1856,  but  has  not  been  applied 
in  the  Senate  since  1867  and  It  Is  high 
time  it  was  repealed.  The  committee  has 
also  Inserted  language  to  exempt  the 
vehicles  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Pohce  from 
the  price  limitation  on  the  purchase  of 
police  type  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  In  yielding  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
once  again  let  me  point  out  that  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  has  been  a  loyal  supporter 
and  a  tremendous  help  to  the  entire  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

It  is  a  tedious  matter,  getting  all  the 
housekeeping  items,  listening  to  all  the 
complaints  and  Ideas  and  suggestions.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  hours  we  have 
had  in  hearings,  but  many  days,  and  an 
imusual  amount  this  particular  year. 

Senator  Schweiker  has  been  in  attend- 
ance and  has  been  cross-examining  and 
trying  to  bring  a  reasonable  solution  to 
the  many  problems  we  have  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  In  trying  to  really  perform 
our  duties  in  an  increased  fashion,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  being  totally  mmdful 
of  the  Inflation  and  unemployment  and 
restrictions  on  spending  on  the  other. 

I  am  delighted  now  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  HoLLiNGs)  for  the  leadership 
and  intensive  Investigation  that  this 
committee  has  spent  on  a  number  of  the 
Items  before  us. 

I  have  been  on  the  committee  several 
years  and  this  represents  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  Intensive  oversights  of  the 
whole  legislative  appropriations  budget 
which  I  have  seen  and  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause of  Chairman  Hollincs"  leadership 
and  Interest  In  this  area  that  this 
thorough  job  was  done.  I  commend  him 
for  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  Legislative 
Appropriations  (Mr.  Hollincs^  has  pro- 
vided a  detailed  overview  of  this  bill 
before  us  today.  I  support  his  comments 
and  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks to  highlight  certain  features  of 
the  bill.  They  will  not  be  very  long. 

This  bill  provides  the  funds  that  are 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  function, 
as  well  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  All  of  these 
activities  in  conjunction  with  the  Aichi- 
tect  of  the  Capitol  have  experienced  the 
effects  of  Inflation  similar  to  other  activ- 
ities of  Government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. This  simply  means  that,  although 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
is  $12,892,740  below  the  budget  estimate. 
It  is  $57,679,857  over  the  1975  appropria- 
tion. This  Is  a  fact  of  life  growth  to  this 
appropriation  and  necessary  if  we  are 
to  continue  the  activities  of  1975  and 
support  improvements  in  1976. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
salary  Increases  for  the  top  officials  and 
staff  positions  of  the  Senators  and  the 
committees  of  the  Senate.  This  Increase 
will  bring  the  salaries  of  these  offices  Into 
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line  with  those  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Funds  have  also  been  included 
to  bring  a  computer  terminal  providing 
legislative  information  into  each  Sena- 
tor's ofSce.  This  system  should  assist  all 
of  us  in  developing  needed  information 
on  bills  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
on  an  at-once,  need-to-know  basis.  The 
committee  has  also  recommended  funds 
to  provide  for  the  legislative  assistants 
clerk  hire  authorized  by  the  recently 
approved  Senate  Resolution  60,  which 
the  chairman  just  described. 

The  subcommittee  reviewed  all  of  the 
budget  request  in  detail  and  believes 
that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee represents  the  real  requirements  of 
the  Senate  and  the  other  agencies.  I  urge 
the  support  of  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
approval  of  this  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  23,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion oi  law  appropriated  funds  are  available 
for  payment  to  an  individual  of  pay  from 
more  than  one  position,  each  of  which  is  In 
the  ofiSce  of  a  Senator  and  the  pay  for  which 
is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
If  the  aggregate  gross  pay  from  those  posi- 
tions does  not  exceed  the  amount  specified 
in  section  105(d)  (2)  (1)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1968,  as  amended 
and  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  advise  the  Chair 
if  this  is  the  amendment  for  which  1 
hour  was  set  aside? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  Is  the  same  amend- 
ment referred  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
take  an  hour  unless  some  controversy 
arises  that  calls  for  considerable  discus- 
sion that  we  do  not  anticipate. 

I  hope  to  present  my  part  of  it  in  5  or 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  There  will 
be  30  minutes  to  the  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  this 
amendment  does.  It  permits  two  or  more 
Senators  to  employ  the  same  individual 
and  each  of  the  participating  Senators 
pays  a  portion  of  the  salary  from  his 
allocation. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  feel  that  this 
invites  complications,  it  is  a  practice  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  carried 
out  for  a  long  time. 

We  are  called  upon  to  legislate  on 
many  complex  subjects.  Sometimes  we 
want  to  reach  out  for  some  unusual 
talent  and  experience  to  help  us.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  have  enough  money  in 
our  allowance  to  hire  such  a  person  full 
time. 

There  are  also  situations  where  even 
if  we  had  the  money  we  would  not  have 
need  of  such  an  expert  full  time.  Conse- 


quently, it  is  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  economy  that  several  Senators  hire 
a  particular  professional  with  a  particu- 
lar expertise,  with  a  particular  training 
and  experience. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  it  is  being 
done  right  now,  but  it  is  being  done  in 
a  most  awkward  way.  There  are  cooper- 
ating activities  that  take  place  here, 
where  Senators  are  interested  in  the 
same  subject  and  they  rely  upon  the 
help  of  one  individual.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  one  Senator  has  to  put 
that  individual  on  the  payroll  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  then  he  is  removed 
from  his  payroll  and  somebody  else  has 
him  on  their  payroll. 

This  causes  complications.  It  is  awk- 
ward. It  requires  additional  bookkeeping 
and  accounting. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  do  that  because  sometimes 
a  Senator  would  not  have  an  allowance 
adequate  to  pay  the  full  salary  for  a 
short  period  of  time  when,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  pay  a  fractional  part  of 
such  a  salary. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  not  pre- 
sented in  formal  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  it  was  presented  to  the 
committeejAnd  I  explained  it. 

I  took  tnis  matter  up  with  the  legis- 
lative counsel.  They  prepared  language 
that  would  do  what  we  desire  to  do.  I 
took  that  laneuage  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Rollings)  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Schweiker)  , 
and  presented  it  to  them,  together  with 
the  argument  as  to  why  this  should  be 
done. 

The  bill  is  here  without  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  critical  of  that  because 
It  is  a  new  departure  for  the  Senate.  As 
I  understand,  there  was  a  question  or  two 
raised  in  the  minds  of  some  that  they 
did  not  take  action  on. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  those  in  charge  of  the  bill,  I 
went  back  to  the  office  of  the  legislative 
counsel.  I  told  the  counsel  that  I  under- 
stand that  certain  technical  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  amendment 
that  we  offer  in  that  the  amendment 
would  be  in  conflict  with  two  prior  stat- 
utes. The  counsel  had  informed  me  when 
he  originally  prepared  the  language  that 
the  language  in  this  bill  would  do  the 
job.  Consequently,  I  asked  him  for  a 
statement.  I  have  it  here  and  it  is  signed. 
I  shall  read  it. 

Memorandum  to  Senator  Curtis 
This  amendment  to  the  Legislative  branch 
appropriations  bill  for  1976,  is  designed  to 
override  any  provision  of  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  to  pay  an  indi- 
vidual for  serving  in  more  than  one  position 
provided  that  such  service  Is  In  the  office 
of  a  Senator  and  the  total  pay  of  the  in- 
dividual does  not  exceed  the  maximum  that 
a  Senator  may  currently  pay  an  employee 
referred  to  in  section  105  (d)  (2)  (1)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1968, 
as  amended  and  modified  (currently  $34,881) . 
The  only  provision  of  law  currently  impos- 
ing a  limit  on  this  type  of  employment  is 
contained  in  section  5533  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  A  similar  provision  ap- 
pears in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1957  (70  Stat.  356.  360);  however, 


the  dual  compensation  limitations  of  title  6 
would  appear  to  have  superseded  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Appropriation  Act.  In  any  event 
the  language  of  the  amendment  is  sufficient 
to  override  the  limitation. 

RespectfixUy  submitted, 

WILMER  R.  TiCEB, 

Assistant  Counsel. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
on  the  strength  of  this  statement  of  the 
legislative  coimsel  this  amendment  will 
be  accepted.  I  am  sure  if  there  is  any 
afterthought  of  some  technical  problem 
it  can  be  resolved  in  conference,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  will  be  the  situation.  I 
think  we  can  rely  upon  the  legislative 
counsel's  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment,  i 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOI.I.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska.  I  know  he  is 
very  genuine  in  stating  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  a  single  Senate  employee  by 
two  or  more  Senators.  He  characterizes  it 
in  the  light  of  an  expert  who  would  be 
available  to  a  group  of  Senators  who 
would  not  be  available  within  the 
amounts  available  to  a  single  Senator.  I 
can  understand  that. 

Let  me  state  right  here  and  now  it  is 
not  the  technicality  of  the  amendment, 
namely,  that  I  would  question  whether 
or  not  this  \/ould  be  a  legal  amendment 
if  it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  oppose 
its  adoption.  The  reason  I  oppose  its 
adoption  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  is  that  as  we  have 
looked  into  all  the  requests,  generally 
speaking,  we  have  tried  to  adhere  in  the 
legislative  branch,  those  practices  that 
we  exact  upon  the  Executive. 

It  is  always  good  to  legislate  generally 
with  respect  to  Federal  employees.  But 
when  it  comes  down  to  our  club,  namely, 
the  congressional  plant,  then  somehow 
or  the  other  we  seem  to  forget  about  all 
of  these  great  principles. 

Just  the  other  day  there  was  a  sub- 
pena,  and  it  was  properly  rejected  imder 
the  law,  but  there  was  a  subpena,  for 
the  confidential  filings  of  Senators. 
There  have  been  Senators  running 
around  here  for  the  last  18  months 
referring  to  the  secrecy  of  the  executive 
branch,  why  did  they  not  furnish  tapes, 
why  did  they  not  furnish  records,  why 
were  they  exacting  executive  privilege. 

The  law  states  yes,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  can  see 
those  confidential  filings — that  is  six 
Senators,  a  bipartisan  group — but  no  one 
else.  We  exacted  legislative  privilege,  just 
as  we  had  been  complaining  about  execu- 
tive privilege. 

We  are  always  talking  about  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Hazards 
Act.  How  you  have  in  your  particular 
business,  so  many  rest  rooms,  so  many 
fire  extinguishers,  and  everything  else.  I 
have  always  wondered  what  would  occur 
if  we  had  an  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  inspection  of  the  office  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  know  he  takes  this  in 
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the  right  tenor.  They  could  cart  him 
off  to  jail.  He  would  be  a  violator. 

That  is  good  for  the  businesses  of 
America,  it  is  good  for  the  executive 
branch  and  everything  else,  but  do  not 
bring  OSHA  on  us. 

Or,  again,  on  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. If  we  brought  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission — we 
run  it  all  over  the  country,  to  every  busi- 
ness, but  if  we  brought  it  around  to  every 
Senator's  office,  I  wonder  how  many 
would  pass  the  test. 

This  is  the  point  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  speaking  to.  We  have 
a  general  law  against  dual  compensation. 
It  has  been  on  the  books  for  over  40  years. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  cited  it: 
it  is  title  V,  section  5533.  The  best  his- 
torical references  there  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  prohibition  against 
any  particular  member  of  the  executive 
branch,  for  example,  serving  more  than 
one  master,  on  the  one  hand,  or  ac- 
cumulating salaries  from  various  offices, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  exceed  certain 
levels.  And  while  there  have  been  prac- 
tices, and  I  readily  admit  it,  over  on  the 
House  side,  there  is  also  a  practice  on- 
going within  the  Senate,  or  just  taking  a 
particular  expert  and  in  fact  employing 
him  just  as  the  employee  of  one  Senator 
on  his  payroll  for  1  month,  and  then 
transferring  him  to  the  next  Senator's 
payroll  for  the  next  month.  I  am  not 
saying  that  this  is  not  to  get  aroimd  it, 
but,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  to 
confirm  into  law  here,  in  a  legislative 
appropriation,  a  substantive  amendment 
to  employee  practices  in  the  Government. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  legal  opinion. 
It  is  not  some  little  technical  thing  we 
could  take  to  conference.  We  oppose  this 
way  of  doing  business  with  respect  to 
Federal  employees. 

With  that  said,  we  did  bring  it  up 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations.  I  promised  my  friend — I 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  I  talked  with  the  minority  members 
as  well  as  the  majority  members  when 
we  met  and  marked  up  the  bill.  I  pointed 
out  that  Senator  Curtis  felt  very 
strongly  about  this,  and  if  there  were 
some  way  we  could  reconcile  it  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  it,  but  that  if  I  had  my 
facts  correctly  I  opposed  it,  and  the  sub- 
committee went  along,  and  the  matter 
was  not  raised  in  the  full  committee. 

We  will  have  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  later  when  we  get  a  quorum  of 
sufficient  Members  to  second  the  request, 
because  we  do  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  this  side,  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  if  he  wishes,  or  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  little  further  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Surely. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  the  Senator  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  the  moment,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 


The  Senator  has  made  a  very  stirruig 
speech  on  OSHA  and  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  I  hope  he  will 
repeat  both  speeches  some  time  when 
we  have  something  before  us  that  is 
relevant  to  what  he  has  said,  because  it 
has  no  relevance  to  what  is  to  be  done 
here  today. 

There  is  no  question  of  ethics.  There  is 
no  question  of  violating  the  law.  We  are 
making  a  law.  There  is  no  ethics  in- 
volved if  we  want  to  change  a  law  written 
some  time  back.  There  is  ethics  involved 
when  we  try  to  deviate  around  it.  There 
is  not  any  matter  of  ethics  involved 
when  we  want  our  procedure  to  conform 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
several  Members  can  join  in  hiring  an 
accountant  or  a  lawyer  or  a  researcher, 
or  any  other  professional. 

This  is  a  matter  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  It  will  not  add  $1  to  the 
expenditures,  because  it  all  has  to  be 
done  within  the  limitation  of  the  total 
allocation  to  each  Senator,  and  all  the 
rules  as  to  how  much  can  be  paid  would 
apply  in  this  case. 

I  believe  that  Uie  position  of  the  com- 
mittee is  without  any  foimdation  what- 
ever, and  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  will  produce  both 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation 
of  the  Senate,  and  will  enable  a  number 
of  Members  to  be  better  prepared  on 
various  items  of  legislation. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
using  the  confidential  filings  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  say  that  it  was  particularly  an 
ethical  question.  Rather,  I  was  trjring  to 
emphasize  the  fairness.  I  would  charac- 
terize this  as  the  amendment  for  unfair 
practices. 

If  you  believe  in  this  amendment,  put 
in  a  bill  and  make  it  with  respect  to  all 
Federal  employees,  and  then  we  can  de- 
bate it  with  respect  to  its  merits  as  it 
affects  Government  workers  in  the  legis- 
lative branch,  in  the  judicial  branch,  and 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Every  one  of  the  arguments  my  friend 
makes  for  his  experts  and  everything 
else  could  apply  to  everyone.  But  we  have 
found  it  expedient  to  adhere  to  this  par- 
ticular law,  particularly  on  the  Senate 
side.  As  pointed  out  in  this  memoran- 
dum, regarding  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act  of  1957 — at  that  par- 
ticular time  we  affirmed  that  no  employee 
shall  exceed  a  salary  of  $9,680.  We  said 
there  shall  not  be  dual  compensation  or 
dual  employment,  period,  on  the  Senate 
side,  because  it  had  become  burdensome 
to  keep  up  the  records,  the  allocations  be- 
tween Senate  offices  and  committees  for 
retirement,  and  the  other  employee  bene- 
fits under  all  the  particular  categories. 

I  have  the  letter  and  the  record  and 
historical  backgroimd  on  that,  if  it  is  of 
particular  interest  to  anyone.  It  has  not 
only  been  adhered  to,  but  reaffirmed,  on 
the  Senate  side,  and  there  was  no  vote 
for  the  proposed  change  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  think  there  was  no  vote  for  it  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  because  they 
felt  that  if  we  were  going  to  start  chang- 
ing the  dual  employment  provision  in  the 
law,  we  should  do  It  not  only  for  the 


legislative  branch,  but  the  other 
branches  as  well;  and  that  is  why  we 
would  still  oppose  this  provision  in  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

There  is  no  request  to  change  it  for  the 
executive  branch.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar need  shown.  We  do  have  a  need  for 
it  in  the  Senate,  and  everyone  knows  it. 
This  is  no  special  privilege  for  Con- 
gress over  the  Executive.  This  Is  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  is  one  body,  and  just  as 
we  have  committee  people  who  are  as- 
signed to  a  group,  they  are  still  employees 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  committee  is  the 
agent  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  Executive  have  a  need  for  this, 
let  them  come  In  and  present  their  case. 
There  is  a  need  for  it  here.  It  Is  logical, 
it  is  right,  and  any  idea  that  it  Is  spe- 
cial privilege  for  the  Senate  is  just 
ridiculous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  any  distinguished  col- 
league how  the  procedure  works  now 
that  he  was  describing  a  moment  ago. 

At  the  present  time,  I  gather  that 
when  one  Senator's  time  is  terminated, 
another  letter  is  written  and  the  em- 
ployee is  put  on  for,  what,  a  month  or 
two?  Could  the  Senator  describe  a  little 
bit  less  technically  what  the  procedure 
is  now? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  think  there  are 
groups  operating  in  the  Senate  that  are 
working  on  projects  that  are  not  pro- 
motions, necessarily,  of  more  Govern- 
ment projects  or  more  expenditures,  and 
balancing  the  budget,  where  the  em- 
ployees are  put  on  the  payroll  by  one 
Senator.  He  agrees  to  do  it  for  a  month. 
He  writes  a  letter  terminating  the  em- 
ployment, and  another  Senator  writes  a 
letter  putting  the  same  employees  on  the 
roll.  It  is  awkward  and  it  is  cumbersome. 
This  is  an  easier  way  that  we  propose 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  What  I  would  like 
to  propose  to  the  Senator  as  a  way  out 
of  our  dilemma  here  is  that  if  we  were 
to  get  a  determination  from  the  finan- 
cial clerk  that  instead  of  writing  a  new 
letter  each  month,  which  is  tedious  and 
quite  bureaucratic  in  nature,  whether  it 
might  help  the  Senator's  objective  and 
still  meet  the  legal  concern  of  the  chair- 
man if  we  were  to  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  financial  clerk  to  the  point 
that  he  would  accept  a  letter,  one  letter 
a  year  from  the  Senators  involved  just 
specifying  that  work  and  no  further  fol- 
low-up for  the  year  would  be  needed. 
One  letter  a  year  from  the  Senators  in- 
volved would  mean  one  letter,  and  auto- 
matically then  followed  up.  It  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  the  Senator  and 
still  not,  in  essence,  upset  the  dual  com- 
pensation feature. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  the  willing- 
ness of  the  distinguished  Senator  to 
compromise  on  it,  but  that  would  not 
meet  the  need  for  this  reason: 

I  or  any  other  Senator  might  be  able 
to  allocate  from  his  funds  $400  or  $500 
toward  the  employment  of  an  individual, 
but  it  just  would  be  totally  impossible 
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within  his  allowance  to  pay  even  that 
one-twelfth  of  the  total  salary  in  one 
month.  If  the  total  salary  were  $25,000, 
he  would  not  have  enough  allowance  to 
pay  that  full  salary  for  a  month.  That 
Is  a  problem  that  would  not  be  met  by 
just  cutting  down  the  number  of  letters. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  limit  as  to  how  long  you  can 
keep  a  Senator's  staff  on  the  payroll.  In 
other  words,  if  the  proviso  were  re- 
quested on  a  2-week  basis,  I  would  think 
the  financial  clerk  would  still  have  to 
do  the  transferring  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  problem  is,  sup- 
pose a  Senator's  regular  stafif  takes  most 
of  his  allowance  and  he  just  does  not 
have  enough  money  there  to  put  a  new 
staffer  on  for  the  full  amount? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  see,  for  that  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  that  period.  But  he 
Is  able  to  pay  a  fractional  part  of  it  for 
several  months. 

What  disturbs  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  this :  I  believe  the  entire  notion 
of  the  committee  is  erroneov  This  dual 
compensation  they  have  been  talking 
about  implies  some  sort  of  conflict  of 
interest  which  I  just  cannot  understand. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  will- 
ingness to  consider  some  compromise. 

Mr.  SCHWEn^R.  Under  the  new 
procedures  now,  last  year  we  changed 
the  fact  that  a  Senator  can  accrue  his 
allowances.  Up  to  last  year,  I  guess  it 
was,  a  Senator  could  not  accrue  his 
allowances,  and  so  the  amount  of  allow- 
ance he  had  for  his  staff  in  any  one 
month  was  very  critical.  If  he  did  not 
spend  it  that  month,  he  lost  it.  Under 
the  procedures  we  now  have,  which  our 
committee  changed,  the  allowance  stays 
with  a  Senator  the  whole  calendar  year. 
So  I  do  not  think  it  would  really  be  a 
problem  under  the  accrual  procedure, 
except  possibly  the  first  week,  since  there 
is  the  option  of  picking  any  number  of 
Senators  to  take  that  first  time  frame. 
I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  a  mechanical 
problem  just  because  we  have  the  ac- 
crual right  now  where  we  did  not  have 
the  accrual  right  before.  I  just  throw  it 
out  as  possibly  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote.  I  would  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  but.  first,  we  would  have 
to  get  one  more  Senator. 

While  we  are  presently  getting  the  one 
more  Senator,  might  I  add — and  I  do  not 
want  to  provide  further  discussion — but 
looking  into  this  particular  situation 
in  January,  1973.  I  say  to  Senator 
SCHWEIKER  we  allowed  the  Senators  to 
use  his  funds  on  an  accrual  basis  rather 
than  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Prior  to  that 
particular  time.  If  a  Senator  did  not 
spend  it  today,  he  would  not  have  it 
tomorrow. 

During  the  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 60.  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate, 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
eufBcient  second?  There  Is  a  suflScIent 
Mcona. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  com- 
pleting that  thought — prior  to  that  time 
if  the  clerk-hire  was  not  expended  one 
day  it  went  by  the  board. 

Now  we  have  accrued  funds.  Rather 
than  forthrightly  employing  a  legislative 
assistant  to  handle  the  committee  work 
or  legislation  that  the  Senator  may  be 
working  on,  we  now  have  a  new  group 
of  employees  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 60  so  that  we  have  money  left 
on  our  office  clerk-hire  allocation.  As  I 
remember.  Senator  Cannon  pointed  out 
that  over  a  majority  were  returning 
moneys.  I  know  this  particular  Senator 
returned  over  $20,000. 

With  these  moneys  lying  around  what 
is  occurring  is  that  people  are  breaking 
off  into  caucuses  with  the  very  intriguing 
and  inviting  idea  of,  'Why  don't  we  get 
together,  we  think  alike,  and  we  will  em- 
ploy one  or  two  fellows  here  and  they 
can  write  us  speeches,  and  they  can  do 
a  little  lobbying  for  us,  preparing  us,  and 
everything  else." 

I  happen  to  resist  that  particular  prac- 
tice. I  think  we  are  too  fragmented  now. 

I  was  glad  to  see,  as  a  Member  from 
the  South,  that  we  are  not  having,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  from  Ar- 
kansas, southern  caucuses  any  more.  We 
are  meeting  generally  as  U.S.  Senators 
on  the  Nation  s  problems. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  stand  in  this 
particular  area.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
had  those  caucuses  or  meetings  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years. 

What  is  really  being  said  is,  "Let  us 
instead  of  returning  the  funds  for  regu- 
lar and  State  employees  on  the  staff" — 
and  it  is  hard  to  resist  when  somebody 
comes  aroimd — "let  us  all  put  in  five,  let 
us  all  put  in  ten  rather  than  giving  it 
back  to  the  Government,  and  we  have 
our  little  office  and  our  little  staff  and 
we  will  start  our  little  movement."  That 
is  what  is  going  on.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  for. 

I  resist  that,  but  I  particularly  oppose 
the  idea  of  providing  this  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  not  for  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches. 

My  distinguished  friend  says  there  is 
no  request  from  the  other  branches.  I 
would  think  the  common  dictates  of 
fairness  would  make  that  request  in  the 
Senator's  mind.  If  we  want  to  really 
change  this  basic  law,  it  should  be  intro- 
duced, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  let 
it  be  debated  in  the  Chamber  for  all 
Federal  employees.  We  should  not  come 
around  in  an  appropriations  bill,  hav- 
ing seen  fit  to  keep  the  statutory  pro- 
visions against  dual  compensation  for 
at  least  40  years  on  the  books  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  all  employees,  but  say: 
"With  respect  now  to  us  we  have  a  little 
proviso,  and  we  can  go  ahead  and  do  as 
we  wish  and  compile  and  get  the  salaries 
together.  We  have  amended  the  law  for 
us  but  not  for  you." 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  unless  the  Senator  wishes 
to  speak  further  to  the  amendment.  I 
will  hold  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  Is  apparent  we  are 
going  to  have  a  roUcall  on  this  amend- 


ment. I  think  when  we  get  a  quorum 
here  I  will  have  something  further  to 
say  about  it.  So  I  reserve  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  intend  to  call 
for  a  live  quorum?  We  can  put  in  a  call 
for  a  quorum  and  divide  it  equally  be- 
tween both  sides. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
have  any  time  remaining  if  I  do  that 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  I  have  any  time,  I 
am  willing  to  divide  that  time  with  my 
distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  we  have  a  quonun 
call  and  that  it  be  charged  to  the  debate 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Is  that  to  be  both  sides  equally  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  49  Leg.] 

Morgan 

Schweiker 

Sparktnan 

Tower 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
ojf^the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

Abourezk 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

)3urdicK 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Culver 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Ford 

Glenn 

Goldwater 


Allen 

Holllngs 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Huddles  ton 

Cranston 

Long 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Gam 

McClellan 

Helms 

Mclntyre 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Maihias 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovern 

MetcaJf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
Welcker 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey  i  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  five  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment — may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  amendment  would 
permit  two  or  more  Senators  to  employ 
the  same  individual  on  their  staff.  It 
would  permit  each  of  the  participating 
Senators  to  pay  a  fraction  of  the  salary. 
It  would  meet  many  needs  of  the  Senate 
which  would  result  in  efficiency  and 
economy. 

There  are  situations  where  the  two 
Senators  from  the  same  State  are  now 
operating  joint  offices  back  home.  This 
would  enable  them  for  reasons  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy  to  put  one  or  two 
people  in  charge,  and  the  salary  could  be 
paid  by  both  Senators. 

There  are  many  other  situations.  Now 
and  then  there  is  a  river  basin  that  has 
special  problems  and  where  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senators  from  that  area 
have  some  expertise  on  that  particular 
type  of  public  works,  just  using  this  for 
an  example.  It  is  being  done  right  now. 

V/hat  we  do  is  we  put  a  person  on  the 
payroll  for  a  month,  then  he  goes  off 
that  Senator's  payroll  and  somebody  else 
has  to  take  him  on. 

This  would  enable  groups  that  have 
area  problems,  whether  it  is  Appalachia 
or  West  Trails — is  that  the  title  of  it? — 
a  number  of  States  or  whether  it  is  the 
two  Senators  from  a  State  who  want  to 
hire  one  individual,  this  would  permit 
them  to  do  it.  Or  it  may  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  geography  or  States.  It 
may  be  that  some  Senators  are  involved 
in  some  legislation  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject, and  they  have  no  need  as  individ- 
uals for  a  full-time  expert,  or  maybe 
they  cannot  afford  it  because  of  the 
limitations  and  the  needs  of  the  rest  of 
their  staff. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  something  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  doing 
since  the  year  1.  They  have  never  been 
accused  of  having  special  privileges.  No 
one  has  ever  risen  on  the  floor  there  and 
said  that  the  House  is  engaged  in  a  ques- 
tionable practice  or  that  it  is  unfair  to 
the  executive  branch.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  title  V  was  recodified,  the 
House  added  some  language  preserving 
the  thing  that  they  have  done  all 
through  the  years,  and  that  was  -done 
by  a  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant matters  for  this  body  to  look  after. 
If  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  deny 
this  operation  that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  House  all  the  time,  to  deny  the  right 
of  a  group  of  Senators  to  act  in  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  way  to  get  some- 
thing done,  why,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  accept  that  verdict.  But  I 
believe  what  is  being  asked  for  here  is 
reasonable  and  fair.  I  do  not  think  any 
argument  has  been  presented  against  it 
that  Is  valid  or  pertinent. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
CXXI 1374^Part  17 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  assum- 
ing everything  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out 
is  the  case,  you  still  come  down  to  the 
fundamental  question,  and  the  reason  we 
oppose  this  particular  amendment  Is, 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander. 

If  the  Senator  believes  In  what  he 
says — and  this  was  suggested  at  the  time 
he  presented  it — then  why  not  change 
the  basic  law  that  prohibits  dual  com- 
pensation? That  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  all 
Federal  employees  for  over  40  years. 
There  has  been  no  effort  to  change  that; 
the  reason  for  it  being  that  no  Federal 
employee  should  serve  more  than  one 
master,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
accumulate  salaries  and  otherwise,  which 
has  been  the  basic  consideration  that  has 
adhered  to  this  particular  law  over  the 
many  years,  and  was  reaffirmed  in  1957, 
because  the  general  law  said  not  to  exceed 
a  salary  level  of  $9,080.  So  the  appropri- 
ations bill  of  1957  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
said,  "We  forbid  dual  payment  of  salary 
rates,"  and  that  is  the  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

I  am  only  saying  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  if  all  of  these  things  are  so  de- 
sirable, so  equitable,  and  so  efficient,  and 
everything  else,  then  submit  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice as  a  general  practice  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. This  is  the  wrong  way,  the  wrong 
bill,  and  we  considered  it  so  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations. No  one  even  raised  it  at 
the  full  committee  because  we  felt  this 
way  about  it. 

Again,  as  we  pointed  out,  and  I  know 
how  my  distinguished  colleague  feels 
about  OSHA — he  and  I  both  together — 
but  we  are  always  requiring  everything,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
for  businesses,  for  everybody  else,  but  not 
for  us.  How  would  you  like  to  have  an 
Occupational  Safety  Health  Accident 
fellow  come  around  to  the  office  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina — they 
would  cart  him  off  to  jail  as  a  violator 
because  it  is  unsafe.  You  do  not  have 
enough  extinguishers;  the  place  is  clut- 
tered with  desks;  there  are  too  many 
employees.  You  would  be  a  violator.  Yet 
we  continue  to  pass  that  and  exact  it 
from  and  place  it  upon  American 
industry. 

How  about  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act?  Come  around  to  the 
Senators'  offices.  How  many  Senators 
are  complying  with  that?  "Oh,  that  is  for 
the  executive  branch,  that  is  for  busi- 
ness in  America,"  but  not  for  a  Senator. 
I  just  resist  that  approach  to  legislat- 
ing in  this  body.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  come 
here  and  talk  in  these  particular  terms 
that  really  would  promote  loose  practices 
rather  than  efficiency. 

What  has  really  happened  is  that  we 
have  gone  to  an  accrual  basis.  Up  until 
January  1973,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  if  a  Senator  did  not  spend 
the  money  it  was  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. But  v,-e  changed  that  in  January 
1973.  We  have  gone  on  to  an  accrual 
basis. 


I  pointed  out  that  the  debate  on  Senate 
Resolution  60  revealed  that  a  majority 
of  Senators  are  sending  money  back.  If 
I  recall  one  analysis  correctly,  some  53 
Senators  still  in  office  refunded  more 
than  $20,000  each.  Well,  this  is  a  move- 
ment that  says,  "Look,  why  give  it  back 
to  the  Government?  Let  us  give  it  to 
old  Joe,  and  he  will  set  us  up  a  conserva- 
tive caucus;  he  will  set  us  up  a  southern 
caucus  or  a  northern  caucus  or  an  east- 
em  caucus  or  a  gas  caucus,  but  get  him 
a  little  office,  we  will  get  him  a  tele- 
phone, he  can  write  speeches." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  run 
a  Senate  operation.  That  is  just  my  per- 
sonal thought,  but  I  have  to  express  it. 

I  hate  to  be  told  that  this  amend- 
ment is  in  the  idea  of  efficiency  when  it 
Is  to  promote  inefficiency  In  the  Senate 
accounts. 

But  mainly,  I  think,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  rejected  those  ideas  be- 
cause if  we  thought  everything  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  contends  for  is 
right  and  appropriate,  then  we  ought  to 
change  the  fundamental  law  that  has 
been  on  the  books  for  40  years  or  more. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  I  am  repeating 
some  things  here,  but  I  have  a  greater 
audience  and  I  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation, I  might  convince  more  than  I  did. 
There  may  be  some  doubt  about  that, 
but  I  want  to  take  the  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  a 
pretty  strong  case  here  because  the  op- 
position is  all  over  the  whole  lot  in  op- 
posing it. 

We  do  not  have  a  single  law  that 
prohibits  dual  compensation  on  business 
or  any  branch  of  private  enterprise.  Yet, 
why  liken  this  to  OSHA?  I  could  think 
of  a  better  way  to  confuse. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  special 
privilege  for  the  Senate.  This  is  a  move 
to  conform  what  the  House  has  been 
doing  for  years  and  a  right  that  they 
have  preserved  in  all  of  the  legislation. 
I  resent  the  idea  that  this  Is  hatched 
so  that  if  we  have  some  money  left  in 
our  allowances  we  could  pool  it  together 
and  hire  some  nice  person. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  efficient  if 
two  Senators  are  operating  offices  back 
home  if  both  offices  want  to  participate 
in  employing  one  person  and  that  per- 
son having  responsibilities  to  both 
Senators,  that  that  should  not  be 
prohibited. 

I  also  think  that  if  there  is  a  regional 
problem,  such  as  a  river  basin,  where 
the  Senator  is  involved  and  wants  to 
hire  somebody  with  some  particular  ex- 
pertise and  they  all  pay  a  fraction,  that 
that  should  not  be  prohibited. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  exceeds  the 
House  in  purity.  There  is  not  any  ethical 
problem  involved  here.  The  House  has 
been  doing  this  for  years.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  compulsory.  It  Is  permissive. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  apologize  to  everybody 
Involved. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  always  compli- 
mented to  be  associated  with  my  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  one  of  the 
House  practices  that  we  could  find  some 
merit  in. 

I  am  a  good  enough  politician  to  not  be 
critical  of  House  colleagues,  but  taking 
that  as  an  argument  of  their  practices, 
giving  36  trips  in  cash,  to  walk  up  to  a 
window  and  get  it,  of  stationery  amounts, 
and  get  a  personal  check.  It  was  in  my 
campaign  I  had  to  answer  for  the  Con- 
gress last  year  and  they  said  that  I  had 
gotten  a  $10,000  increase  and  there  were 
all  the  stories  about  the  House  practices 
in  the  closing  days. 

Let  us  not  use  that  as  a  basis  for  loose 
practices  here  on  the  Senate  side,  spe- 
cifically for  amending  a  basic  law,  title 
V,  section  5533,  applying  to  the  Federal 
employees  in  the  Pentagon,  the  Senate, 
the  executive  branch,  the  judiciary,  and 
everywhere,  that  has  been  the  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  employees. 

I  say  that  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
amend  it.  to  change  it,  let  us  do  it  for  all 
Federal  employees,  not  just  for  the  club. 
I  hate  for  us  to  pose  in  that  position,  for 
the  club  we  can  see  merit,  but  we  never 
see  merit  ans^here  else. 

I  think  this  is  what  is  causing  the  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  legislative  branch 
and  that  is  why  we  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, to  try  to  build  up  confidence  in  the 
Congress  to  show  them  we  are  treating  all 
employees  fairly. 

Yes.  fair  employment  practices.  If  I 
had  to  characterize  the  amendment,  this 
would  be  known  as  the  amendment  on 
unfair  employment  practices. 

Simply  stated,  over  in  the  Senate,  if 
one  is  a  Federal  «nployee,  one  can  get 
moneys  for  the  several  payrolls,  but  if 
one  is  in  the  executive  or  judicial  branch 
of  this  Government,  only  one  payroll. 

On  that  basis,  we  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HxjMPHREY) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Pajtnin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  264  Leg.] 
YEAS— 44 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 


Byrd, 

Hathaway 

Scott, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

wmiam  L 

Culver 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Dole 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Domenlcl 

Laxalt 

Taft 

Fong 

Long 

Talmadge 

Garn 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Tower 

Gold  water 

Nelson 

Weicker 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Young 

Hansen 

Percy 

Hatfield 

Roth 

NAYS— 50 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Moss 

Biden 

HoUlngs 

Muskie 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Fell 

Case 

Leahy 

Proxmlre 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Church 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Mathias 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Scott.  Hugh 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Ford 

McGovem 

Stennls 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Stone 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Buckley 

Fannin 

WUllams 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 


Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 


So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  "$14,184,200."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$14,184,018.80." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  9 
of  this  year,  two  of  my  constituents — 
Paul  and  Nancy  Campbell  of  Houston, 
Tex. — sent  me  their  tax  rebate  check  and 
asked  that  it  be  used  to  reduce  our  na- 
tional debt. 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  Campbell  said: 
Since  I  do  not  subscribe  to  deficit  spending, 
but  have  no  recourse  but  my  vote,  I  am 
anxious  to  return  my  tax  rebate  and  ask  that 
it  be  applied  to  our  national  debt.  I  believe 
it  is  extremely  important  to  reduce  our  debt 
and  return  this  country  to  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  average  American  is 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  need  to 
be  made  in  order  to  resolve  our  current 
economic  problems.  My  conviction  was 
confirmed  by  the  selfless,  patriotic  ges- 
ture of  Paul  and  Nancy  Campbell,  who  re- 
turned their  tax  rebate  check  of  $181.20 
to  diminish  by  that  amount  our  $70  bil- 
lion budget  deficit. 

I  returned  their  tax  rebate  check  to 
the  Campbells.  The  problem  posed  by 
the  budget  deficit  Is  not  that  taxpayers 
are  taxed  too  little,  but  that  politicians 
spend  too  much.  The  solutions  to  the 
problems  posed  by  a  $70  billion  budget 
deficit  can  be  found  right  here,  in  the 
Senate  and  In  the  House.  It  is  we  who 
authorize  the  spending  programs  that 


are  now  running  virtually  out  of  control. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  trim  them  back! 

Even  though  it  Is  the  Congress,  and 
not  the  Campbells,  who  must  resolve  our 
financial  problems,  I  feel  that  this  gen- 
erous and  patriotic  gesture  should  not  go 
unrecognized  or  be  without  effect. 

In  my  reply  to  the  Campbells,  I  prom- 
ised that  I  would  move  to  reduce  an  up- 
coming appropriations  bill  by  $181.20— 
the  amount  of  the  Campbells'  tax  rebate. 

In  view  of  my  correspondence  with  the 
Campbells,  I  think  the  timing  could  not 
be  more  appropriate  as  far  as  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  concerned.  Like  charity, 
spending  cuts  should  begin  at  home,  and 
the  legislative  branch  appropriations  bill 
directly  affects  all  of  us  who  serve  in  this 
body. 

What  my  amendment  will  do,  quite 
simply,  Is  reduce  spending  under  the 
"miscellaneous  items"  section  of  this  bill 
by  $181.20.  More  specifically,  I  move  that 
we  reduce  funding  for  this  section  from 
$14,184,200  to  $14,184,018.80. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  amend- 
ments of  more  substantive  import  than 
this  during  my  service  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  none,  I  think,  of  more  symbolic 
import.  The  Senate,  by  approving  what 
I  hope  will  be  known  as  the  Campbell 
amendment,  will  first — albeit  in  a  very 
small  way— be  striking  a  blow  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  Hopefully,  much  heavier 
blows  will  follow. 

Second,  the  Senate  will  be  demonstrat- 
ing its  responsiveness  to  heartfelt  desire 
of  the  American  people :  The  Senate  will 
provide  proof  positive  that  we  do  listen 
to  what  the  people  have  to  say. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  amendment  will 
be  accepted,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
consent  that  the  letter  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  sent  to  me  and  my  response  to 
them  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  23. 1975. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Campbell, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell:  It  has  long 
been  my  conviction  that  the  American  people 
are  not  getting  the  kind  of  government  that 
they  deserve,  and  certainly  not  the  kind  of 
government  they  have  been  paying  for.  Your 
letter  proves  me  correct. 

The  lobbying  groups  who  have  lined  up  to 
feed  at  the  public  trough  claim  they  speak 
for  "the  people."  and  that  the  people  are 
demanding  more  and  more  spending  pro- 
grams from  Big  Government. 

I  believe  the  average  American  is  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  that  need  to  be  made  in 
order  to  resolve  our  current  economic  crisis. 
Your  letter  strengthens  me  in  that  belief.  I 
hope  the  example  you  have  set  by  your  un- 
selfish action  will  cause  some  freespending 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  face  up 
to  the  threat  posed  to  our  economy  by  a  $70 
billion  budget  deficit. 

I  must  return  your  check.  It  Is  your  money, 
and  you  are  entitled  to  it.  The  problem  posed 
by  the  deficit  is  not  that  taxpayers  are  taxed 
too  little,  but  that  politicians  spend  too 
much.  The  solution  to  the  problem  can  be 
found  only  here,  in  Congress. 

1  want  you  to  know,  however,  that  you 
have  not  made  this  noble  gesture  In  vain.  I 
will  propose  an  amendment  to  the  very  ne-xt 
spending  bill  that  comes  before  Congress  that 
will  reduce  its  appropriation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  by  $181.20,  the  amount  of  your  tax  rebate. 
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Best  regards  to  you  and  your  family.  I  am 
proud  to  have  you  both  as  constituents. 
Sincerely, 

John  Tower. 


June  8, 1975. 
Senator  John  Toweb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower  :  At  the  time  Congress 
passed  the  1976  tax  rebate  law,  I  was  some- 
what disappointed  that  once  again  our  Fed- 
eral Government  Insisted  on  deficit  financing 
to  answer  a  "crisis".  My  personal  belief  Is 
that  this  type  of  logic  has  put  our  country 
In  the  present  Inflation  "crisis."  This  infla- 
tion has  brought  about,  in  large  part,  the 
recession,  I  believe.  Since  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  deficit  spending,  but  have  no  other  re- 
course but  my  vote,  I  am  anxious  to  return 
my  tax  rebate  and  ask  that  it  be  applied 
to  our  National  debt.  I  believe  that  it  Is 
extremely  important  to  reduce  our  debt  and 
return  this  country  to  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 

I  agree  that  we  should  have  compassion 
for  the  less  fortunate  people,  but  the  large 
outlays  of  public  funds  Is  a  detriment  to 
us  all  rather  than  a  favor  for  a  few. 

I  have  thought  about  this  for  some  time, 
and  even  though  my  family  and  I  could 
use  the  money,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
all  reduce  our  spending  for  the  long  time 
good  of  this  country. 

Because  this  is  my  first  time  to  write  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  fault 
for  which  I  must  apologize,  I  would  like  to 
quickly  offer  the  following: 

1.  Urge  President  Ford  to  release  to  the 
American  Public  all  CIA  data  available  re- 
garding domestic  problems.  Even  though 
there  might  be  short  term  eruptions  due 
to  such  releases,  the  consequences  would  cer- 
tainly be  less  than  Watergate. 

2.  Recommend  to  the  Congress  that  aU 
lobbying  be  eliminated  in  Washington.  Since 
the  individual  has  limited  access  to  our 
Congressmen,  I  believe  that  Special  Interests 
should  be  limited  to  letter  writing,  espe- 
cially when  much  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining lobbying  personnel  In  Washington  is 
tax  deductible  through  company  expenses. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts,  for 

I  know  that  your  minority  position  In  the 

present  Congress  must  be  frustrating  at  best. 

I  pray  you  and  our  Country  good  health. 

May  God  Bless  you  and  us  all. 

Yours  truly, 

Paul  C.  Campbell. 
Enclosure:   Treasury  check  No.  68,038.656, 
$181.20. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  will  be 
willing  to  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
want  to  accept  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Texas  if  he  would 
just  round  it  out  at  $14,184,000.  While 
we  are  trying  our  best  to  save  the  $181.20, 
they  tell  me  that  cariying  that  $18.80  on 
the  end  through  the  computer  will  cost 
the  Government  more  than  $18.80. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  a  point  well  taken, 
and  I  am  willing  to  knock  off  the  other 
$18.80  and  round  out  the  figure.  I  accept 
the  modification  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  the  amendment  so 
modified?  On  that  basis  we  would  be 
willing  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  we  vote,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  amendment. 


I  commend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell. 
I  think  that  attitude  which  they  show 
toward  their  Government  is  one  which 
should  be  recognized  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  is  being  proposed  today 
by  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  had  a  simi- 
lar letter  from  a  gentleman  from  Sands- 
ton,  Va.,  recently,  in  which  he  attached 
his  check  for  $200,  the  refund  that  he 
received  from  the  Government.  In  his 
letter  to  me  he  asked  that  his  name  not 
be  used.  Therefore.  I  will,  of  course,  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  but  in  his  letter  to 
me  he  stated  that  that  represented  30 
percent  of  his  total  savings  account,  and 
yet  he  felt  that  he  wanted  to  return  that 
to  the  Government,  because  he  is  deeply 
concerned  as  an  American  citizen  by  the 
deficit  financing  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  commend  my 
fellow  Virginian,  who  sent  me  that  check 
to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  which 
I  have  done. 

I  commend  also  this  very  fine  couple, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  from  Texas,  who 
likewise  have  returned  their  refund. 

I  think  that  it  dramatizes  that  there 
are  a  great  many  American  citizens  who 
are  deeply  concerned  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  reckless  spending  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  They  want 
some  responsibility  brought  back  into  the 
handling  of  the  tax  funds  of  our  Nation. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
presenting  this  amendment  and  am 
pleased  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the 

Senate.       

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia  for  his  comment.  He  has 
always  in  his  career  in  the  Senate,  I 
know,  reflected  the  concern  of  the  citi- 
zens of  his  State  for  fiscal  responsibility. 
I  appreciate  his  joining  in  this  discussion. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  First,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
for  this  amendment.  I  think  it  points 
up  the  problem  we  have  in  Government 
today,  and  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate. 
I  certainly,  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
am  willing  to  accept  this  amendment 
and  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  We  are  ready  to 
vote. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
as  modified. 
The    amendment,    as   modified,    was 

agreed  to.        

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 

up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bartlett,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Helms, 

proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  The  Architect  of  the  CaplUA  shall 
study  and  submit  his  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  within  three  months  of  a  plan 


to  reduce  by  at  least  50  percent  the  number 
of  persons  operating  automatic  elevators 
within  the  Capitol  complex. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  looking  to  Con- 
gress to  take  out  a  very  sharp  pencil  and 
cut  back,  they  have  been  disappointed 
in  some  areas  where  they  have  not  seen 
this  kind  of  action. 

I  think  here  is  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  good  look  at  an  area  that  is  definitely 
under  the  control  of  Congress,  which  ap- 
pears to  many  people  with  whom  I  liave 
talked  as  an  excess  use  of  personnel  to 
operate  the  elevator  complex  that  we 
have  in  the  Capitol  area. 

This  amendment  would  require  study 
and  a  submission  of  a  plan  to  reduce  by 
at  least  50  percent  the  number  of  per- 
sons operating  automatic  elevators  with- 
in the  Capitol  complex. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  percentage 
of  the  elevators  are  automatic,  but  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  50 
percent,  and  so  we  are  talking  about  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  elevators  for  the 
Senate  itself.  The  salary  of  the  elevator 
operator  is  $7,715.  There  are  70.  That 
amounts  to  $540,000. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  that 
that  figure  I  have  may  be  just  the  start- 
ing salary  and  it  may  be  a  higher  figure. 
So  we  are  talking  something  about  a  sav- 
ings in  the  Senate  alone  of  $200,000.  and 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  it  would 
be  presumably  even  a  higher  figure. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  small  step  but, 
nonetheless,  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
of  the  Congress  action  in  their  own  back- 
yard to  cut  down  on  spending  at  a  very 
crucial  time  economically  and  fiscally  for 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  is  ready  to  accept  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  presented  it,  it  seems  to  me 
imder  that  wording  it  could  be  construed 
that  we  as  a  body  were  finding  that  there 
should  and  could  be  economically  a  50- 
percent  saving  in  Senate  elevator  em- 
ployees. I  do  not  know.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  himself  has  stated,  he 
does  not  know  how  many  self -operating 
elevators  we  have.  They  are  imder  the 
Architect,  in  all  of  our  buildings  and  on 
both  sides. 

I  certainly  accept  the  spirit  of  his 
amendment  that  we  should  economize 
where  we  can,  and  in  that  vein  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  study  and  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Architect.  He 
well  could  recommend  that  it  would  be 
false  economy.  He  could  well  recommend 
rather  than  just  a  50-percent  reduction, 
it  be  80  percent,  even  more,  or  some  less. 
But  that  is  the  way  we  are  inclined  to 
accept  this  amendment,  that  a  study  and 
recommendation  should  be  made  by  the 
Architect  on  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  am  a  little  bit  astonished.  I 
realize  that  this  establishment  has  been 
slipping.  I  am  wondering  how  far  we  are 
going  to  fall  before  we  begin  to  impress 
the  people  of  this  country  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility and  integrity  of  this  great 
body. 

Only  3  weeks  ago  we  peddled  out  a  new 
assistant  on  several  committees  to  every 
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Member  of  the  Senate — jobs  that  were 
absolutely  unnecessary.  Senators  felt  that 
they  had  to  have  it  because  they  cannot 
attend  the  hearings,  so  they  want  some- 
one else  to  go  there  and  come  back  and 
report. 

I  am  telling  you,  frankly,  the  trouble 
with  the  Senate  today  is  overstaffing  and 
not  understafBng. 

But  now  here  we  are,  we  are  picking 
on  these  young  boys  and  these  young  girls 
who  are  going  to  college,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  impress  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  here  we  are,  the  Senate  is  going 
to  save  $200,000  when  we  spent  over  $4 
million  to  accommodate  the  Senators 
only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  am  not  going  to  raise  any  fuss  over 
it,  Mr.  President.  But  how  far  are  we 
going  to  go — How  far  are  we  going  to  go 
before  we  begin  to  act  like  Senators? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  that  we  should  look  every- 
where we  can  to  do  it  and  to  make  sure 
the  dollars  we  are  spending  are  utilized. 
I  think  this  is  a  question  of  when  we  have 
an  automatically  operated  elevator  how 
we  are  going  to  use  it  effectively,  whether 
It  is  college,  noncollege,  or  high  school 
personnel,  or  what. 

I  think  we  should  apply  the  same  test 
we  do  downtown  and  as  we  do  in  in- 
dustry. I  think  this  is  a  good  place  to 
take  a  hard  look,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  know  I 
share  their  interest  in  economizing  in  our 
operations  as  well  as  other  operations  of 
Government,  and  I  understand  this  is 
acceptable. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  indicate  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  voted  against 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Record  will  so  indicate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  voted 
against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec- 
ord will  so  indicate. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Heims)    proposes  an  amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  all  monetary  figures  herein  are  cut  by 
10  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mi .  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  we  can  get  the 


yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the 
bin? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  get  an  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment, 
also. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  All  right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  make  the  briefest  speech  of  the  day  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  amendment  will  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  put  up  or  shut  up  on 
economy  in  Government.  That  Is  my 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
recall  the  amendment  correctly,  as  I 
heard  it  read — this  Is  the  first  it  has 
come  to  our  attention — it  provides  that 
we  have  a  10-percent  cut  to  every  ap- 
propriation in  this  bill.  It  is  put  in  the 
category  of  "put  up  or  shut  up." 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend,  who  is  for 
law  and  order,  does  not  want  to  cut  the 
appropriation  for  the  Capitol  Police  offi- 
cers by  10  percent.  We  have  an  increased 
burden,  an  Increased  duty.  In  fact,  go- 
ing into  the  latter  half  of  fiscal  year 
1976,  for  which  this  bill  provides,  we  are 
going  to  have  the  Bicentennial,  and  the 
police  are  going  to  take  on  increased 
duties. 

I  could  list  everything,  with  respect  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  we  have  the 
books  for  the  blind  and  physically 
handicapped.  We  also  have  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  with  this  amend- 
ment we  would  have  10  percent  less 
oversight  and  auditing  of  the  functions 
of  Government. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  on  the  idea  of  "put  up  or 
shut  up,"  as  though  one  is  either  for  or 
against  economy.  I  think  that  economy 
is  a  permy  wisely  spent,  and  that  is  the 
way  this  bill  has  generally  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  If  we  could  have 
had  a  10-percent  cut,  I  would  have  been 
for  it. 

On  that  basis,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from 


New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr! 
Hruska)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  265  Leg.] 
YEAS— 19 


Allen 

McClure 

Stone 

Bartlett 

Nunn 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Proxmlre 

Tower 

Curtis 

Roth 

Welcker 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Hansen 

WUliam  L. 

Helms 

Stafford 
NAYS— 74 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Grtffln 

Metcalf 

Bayb 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mondale 

Beau 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Montoya 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Moss 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Packwood 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Htmiphrey 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Inouye 

PeU 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Javits 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Johnston 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Leahy 

Stenuis 

Dole 

Long 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Fong 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Ford 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Garn 

McGee 

Young 

Glenn 

McGovem 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Buckley 

Eastland 

Hruska 

Bumpers 

Fannin 

Williams 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  we  have  three 
housekeeping  amendments,  some  tech- 
nical amendments.  The  three  amend- 
ments refer  to  the  Vice  President's  office, 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
one  placing  a  limitation  on  pages'  sal- 
aries, exempting  them  from  any  cost-of- 
living  increase  which  might  be  promul- 
gated by  the  President  later  on  in 
October. 

I  hope  we  can  adopt  these  amend- 
ments. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  final  passage,  and  if  we  can 
adopt  these  by  voice  vote  we  can  move 
here  to  final  passage  in  the  next  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  want  to  say  the  minority  has  looked 
over  these  amendments,  and  they  are 
acceptable  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  they 
&t  tJi6  desk  ^ 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  they  are  and  I 
call  up  first  the  Vice  President's  office 
salary  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  18,  line  8:  strike  the  figure 
"$37,500"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Wr»,OM". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
was  an  oversight.  When  we  provided  for 
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the  administrative  assistants  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  for  the  top  staff  positions  of 
the  standing  committees,  we  forgot  the 
relationship  that  we  have  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel  and  the  Vice  President's  office. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  now  call  up  the 
amendment  on  the  Office  of  Technology 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  43,  line  12,  strike:  "for  meetings" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof:  "In  the  North 
Capitol  Plaza  Building  at  400  North  Capitol 
Street.  N.W." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  just 
yesterday  it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Technology  Assessment  Board  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  rent  critical 
needed  space  for  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  in  a  building  adjacent  to  the 
Capitol  Grounds  at  400  North  Capitol 
Street  NW. 

At  the  current  time  the  OTA  staff  and 
the  assessment  panels  are  located  in  four 
widely  separated  locations  on  Capitol 
Hill.  By  allowing  the  OTA  to  lease  space 
in  the  North  Capitol  Plaza  Building,  all 
of  OTA's  activities  could  be  brought  to- 
gether imder  one  roof.  As  I  indicated,  the 
North  Capitol  Plaza  Building  is  at  400  N. 
Capitol  Street  NW  which  is  just  across 
the  street  from  the  Capitol  grounds  and 
is  therefore  hardly  any  further  away 
than  their  present  main  location  in  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Build- 
ing. 

The  North  Capitol  Plaza  Building  was 
originally  constructed  to  provide  addi- 
tional space  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  whose  headquarters 
is  immediately  adjacent.  As  the  Senate 
will  recall,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  is  moving  to  another  loca- 
tion so  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment can  acquire  this  space  at  a  fair 
rate. 

It  is  estimated  by  OTA  that  they  will 
require  38,000  square  feet  of  space  and 
the  realtor  is  charging  $7.50  per  square 
foot  so  the  annual  cost  of  the  space  will 
amount  to  $285,000.  This  space  will  be 
altered  to  OTA's  specifications  and 
should  be  sufficient  to  house  the  OTA's 
staff  for  several  years  in  the  future.  The 
committee  expects  the  OTA  to  consult 
with  the  officials  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  who  are  experts  in  real 
estate  transactions  of  this  sort  In  order 
to  derive  the  best  possible  deal  In  this 
transaction. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  leasing  costs 
there  will  be  one  time  costs  in  fiscal  year 
1976  to  replace  the  furniture  that  OTA 
must  return  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings  and  for  miscel- 
laneous costs  involved  with  the  move. 
These  one  time  costs  aie  estimated  at 


$250,000.  We  have  made  no  additional 
provision  in  the  bill  for  this  move. 

Both  Senator  Schweiker  and  I  serve 
on  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  and 
we  are  familiar  with  the  present  working 
conditions  of  OTA.  There  is  a  great  need 
to  provide  sufficient  and  suitable  space 
and  we  regard  this  as  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  this  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  checked 
with  the  minority  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon).  The  Rules  Committee  says 
they  need  the  space  OTA  now  occupies 
for  other  purposes.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  pay  of  pages  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.      '  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  75  after  line  9  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section : 

Sec.  1110.  Not  withstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  shall  be  xised  to  pay  Pages  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  at  a  gross  an- 
nual maximum  rate  of  compensation  in 
excess  of  that  In  effect  on  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
would— I  used  the  word  "exempt"— but 
at  least  avoid  the  pages  from  being  in- 
cluded in  the  comparability  pay  raise. 
Under  the  law,  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  will  submit  to  Congress  in 
October  a  comparability  pay  raise  which 
will  account  for  the  cost  of  living  since 
the  last  increment  was  presented  to  this 
body. 

Yesterday  we  conferred  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Legislative  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Casey,  of 
Texas,  and  he  suggested  that  this  amend- 
ment be  Included. 

I,  in  turn,  have  checked  with  the  lead- 
ersliip  on  both  sides;  I  have  checked  with 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Secretary  for 
the  majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the 
minority,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  salary  of  the  pages  presently  at 
a  salary  not  to  exceed  $9,060  in  the  case 
of  the  Senate— is  sufficient.  There  are 
30  Senate  pages  with  some  13  in  the 
summertime  at  the  rate  of  $500  per 
month  for  a  2-month  period.  That  is 
a  pretty  good  level  of  pay,  and  we  do 
not  want  that  just  to  go  up  automatical- 
ly with  any  kind  of  incremental  pay  in- 
crease submitted  by  the  executive  branch 
later  on  in  October. 

We  have  a  fine  group  of  pages,  all 
young  leaders,  serving  the  Senate  ex- 
cellently. However  it  would  cause  us  some 
concern  to  see  their  salaries  increase  by 
5  to  9  percent  so  that  they  would  be 


receiving  salaries  in  excess  of  people  who 
are  grown  and  who  are  supporting  fami- 
lies. We  wanted  to  limit  that  salarj-.  and 
that  is  why  we  submitted  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  for  the  reasons 
the  chairman  stated. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  merely 
setting  a  ceiling.  It  does  not  preempt  a 
right  from  time  to  time  to  review  the 
ceilings  and  raise  them. 

There  is  no  intent  to  permanently 
freeze,  but  simply  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
a  matter  of  automatic  increase. 

I  want  to  make  the  Record  show  it  does 
not  preclude  us  from  changing  the  ceil- 
ing,   but    just    limits    the    automatic 
escalator  from  applying  this  year. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     <Mr. 
Stone  ).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of   the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
viewing the  bill  I  have  found  a  few  minor 
technical  typographical  errors  and  I  ask 
that    these    technical    amendments    be 
considered  and  approved  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  page  14.  line  17:  strike  "S.  Res."  and 
insert  "Senate  Resolution" 

On  page  14,  line  18:  after  "Congress"  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "agreed  to  June  12,  1975" 

On  page  15,  line  17:  after  the  period  in- 
sert the  following:  "This  section  shall  be 
effective  July  1,  1975." 

On  page  18,  line  9:  strike  the  word  "para- 
graph" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section" 
On  page  19.  line  20:  after  the  figure  60 
delete  the  parenthesis  and  "1st  Session"  and 
insert  after  the  comma  "agreed  to  June  12, 
1975" 

On  page  50.  line  6:  strike  the  word  "or" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of" 

On  page  74,  line  24:  strike  the  word  "Stat- 
ues" and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Statutes" 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  along 
the  same  line  of  the  technical  amend- 
ments, it  has  been  determined,  subse- 
quent to  the  committee's  reporting  the 
bill,  that  an  additional  reduction  of  $70,- 
000  can  be  made  to  the  estimate  for  Li- 
brary Buildings  and  Grounds,  Structural, 
and  mechanical  care.  Accordingly,  I  have 
included  an  amendment  with  the  tech- 
nical amendments  to  make  that  change. 

The  amendment  follows: 

On  page  52.  line  8:  strike  out  the  flgui* 
"$1,891,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,- 
821,000" 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  One  amendment  has 
to  do,  for  example,  with  the  per  diem.  It 
was  our  hope  that  the  bill  would  be  ap- 
proved so  that  it  would  commence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  July  1.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  the  case,  so  the  July  1 
effective  date  has  to  be  written  in. 

The  others  so  listed  have  been  checked 
with  the  minority. 

I  ask  that  they  be  considered  and 
adopted  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  am  in  accord  with 
that. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  technical  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  amendments. 

We  can  go  to  third  reading.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  pending 
before  the  Senate  is  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act  for  1976.  This 
bill  provides  funding  for  the  entire  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Senate,  House  of  Representatives, 
the  OflBce  of  Technology  Assessment,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Government 
Printing  OflSce,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce.  Commencing  next  year, 
this  bill  will  also  include  appropriations 
for  the  Congressional  Budget  OfiBce, 
which  was  created  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
to  provide  Congress  for  the  first  time 
with  independent,  bipartisan,  and  ob- 
jective information  on  the  economy, 
spending,  taxes,  and  the  budget. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  bill,  which 
provides  for  the  cost  of  an  entire  branch 
of  the  Government,  represents  less  than 
two- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  entire  cost 
of  Government  for  the  next  year.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Senator  Hollings.  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, has  done  his  usual  craftsmanlike 
job  of  analyzing,  criticizing,  and  holding 
the  line  on  expenditures  within  the  leg- 
islative branch.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  bill,  as  reported,  is 
about  $12  million  imdcr  the  budget  tar- 
get for  this  bill  contemplated  in  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution  passed  in 
May.  The  entire  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  its  work. 

One  function  of  this  bill  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  budget  process  is  its 
provision  for  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Until  the  enactment  of  the  Budget 
Reform  Act,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  the  Library  of  Congress  were 
literally  the  only  sources  available  to  the 
Congress  within  the  Government  for  in- 
dependent judgment  on  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic matters.  The  role  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  was  quite  limited  in 
this  regard.  That  role  was  clarified  in  the 
Budget  Act.  The  Budget  Act  gave  the 
General  Accounting  Office  clear  responsi- 
bility for  program  review  and  analysis 
and  clarified  a  number  of  its  duties  re- 
garding technical  features  of  budget  pro- 
cediu-es.  An  important  provision  of  the 
budget  act  clarified  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office  responsibility  for  program  re- 
view and  evaluation.  The  act  authorizes 
a  new  office  of  program  review  and  evalu- 
ation in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  That  office  is  Intended  to  assist 
Congress  by  monitoring  Government 
programs  to  assiu^  that  they  are  carried 
out  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  In  tiie 


manner  the  Congress  intended  when  it 
enacted  them  in  the  first  place. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  created  by  the  Budg- 
et Act  to  perform  all  of  the  fiscal  and 
economic  analysis  required  by  the  budg- 
et committees  and  the  Congress  in  the 
execution  of  their  responsibilities  under 
the  Budget  Act.  Inevitably,  some  overlap 
will  occur  between  the  clarified  respon- 
sibilities of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  these  new  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  The 
committee  report  on  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations bill  refiects  the  sensitivity 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  this 
evolution  of  responsibilities  between  the 
CBO  and  the  GAO. 

I  fully  endorse  the  approach  taken  by 
the  committee.  As  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  which  has  the  statu- 
tory responsibility  for  overseeing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, I  have  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Hollings  on  this  question.  I  am  aware  of 
the  diligence  and  attention  with  which 
he  pursued  this  matter  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act.  I  commend  him  for  that  effort  and 
on  the  wisdom  refiected  in  the  solution 
arrived  at  in  this  legislation.  Basically, 
as  the  report  indicates,  the  committee 
takes  the  position  in  this  bill  that  there 
should  be  no  further  increase  in  GAO 
staffing  for  program  review  and  evalua- 
tion beyond  that  already  reached  until 
the  implications  of  the  Budget  Act  for 
both  GAO  and  CBO  can  be  completely 
assessed.  This  assessment  will,  of  course, 
include  not  only  the  first  appropriation 
for  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  itself, 
which  is  anticipated  this  fall,  but  also 
experience  gained  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  under  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  look  forward  to  working  on  this  ques- 
tion with  Senator  Hollings;  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  Elmer  Staats;  and 
with  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  It  is  already 
quite  clear  that  the  success  of  the  budget 
process  wUl  require  the  complete  cooper- 
ation and  integration  of  the  efforts  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  In  that  connec- 
tion, I  want  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  a  distingiiished 
public  servant  whose  judgment  and  wis- 
dom have  been  extraordinary,  not  only 
in  the  development  of  the  Budget  Act, 
but  in  its  implementation.  Most  Members 
of  this  body  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Sam  Hughes,  who  is  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  for  Special  Programs  at 
GAO.  We  have  and  will  continue  to  rely 
on  his  judgments  and  wisdom  for  the 
success  of  the  new  budget  process.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  the  new  budget  re- 
form process,  and  I  am  confident  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  Staats  and  with  the  aid  of 
Sam  Hughes,  its  contribution  to  budget 
reform  will  be  fully  realized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  word  of  thanks  and  recognition  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  who  served  with  us  on  this  sub- 


committee, and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER  and  I  being  younger 
members  trying  to  check  through  and 
get  this  bill  moving  as  expeditiously  as 
we  have — I  think  this  is  the  second  ap- 
propriations bill  we  have  passed  this 
year — have  been  assisted  all  along  and 
have  gotten  the  best  guidance  from 
Chairman  McClellan  and  Senator 
Young.  I  wanted  to  publicly  acknowledge 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  one-sentence  statement,  just 
half  a  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  as  well  as  these  two 
others  he  named.  I  know  by  experience 
how  much  work  there  is  in  this  bill  and 
how  troublesome  it  is.  It  is  a  year-round 
job  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  all  owe  these  Sen- 
ators a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  hope 
there  is  real  gratitude  for  them. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mississippi,  and  I 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill,  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  266  Leg.] 
YEAS — 86 


Allen 

Ford 

Mansfield 

Baker 

Garn 

Mathlas 

Bartlett 

Glenn 

McCnellan 

Bayh 

Gravel 

McClure 

Beall 

Griffin 

McGee 

Bellman 

Hansen 

McGovern 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mclntyre 

Biden 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Met  calf 

Brock 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Morgan 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hollings 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Case 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

ChUee 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Church 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Clark 

Javits 

Pearson 

Crajiston 

Johnston 

Pell 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Randolph 

Domenlci 

Long 

Rlblcoff 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Pong 

Mognuson 

Scott,  Hugh 
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Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Taft 

NAYS— « 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Young 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Ooldwater 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Thtirmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Abourezk 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Hrtiska 

Williams 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  6950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Cliair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Stone)  appointed 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston, Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Mathias, 
and  Mr.  Young  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  this  inquiry  concerning  the  busi- 
ness of  the  contested  New  Hampshire 
election  that  we  are  on.  I  am  asking  if 
my  interpretation  of  rule  XXn,  para- 
graph 2,  is  correct  where,  in  stating  when 
the  cloture  motion  shall  be  brought  to 
the  Senate's  attention,  it  states,  "the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once  state  the 
motion  to  the  Senate,  and  1  hour  after 
the  Senate  meets  on  the  following  cal- 
endar day  but  one,"  and  so  forth. 

Am  I  to  interpret  that  as  meaning  that 
if  the  motion  for  cloture  were  filed  today, 
Wednesday,  it  cannot  be  acted  on  until 
Friday  unless  unanimous  consent  is 
granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  just  want  to  make  an  announcement 
that  I  am  going  to  object  to  any  unan- 
imous-consent request  for  the  filing  of 
a  cloture  motion  today  and  having  it 
acted  on  the  next  day.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  got  back  to  the  operation  of  the 
Senate  imder  the  rules,  and  not  do  it 
by  unanimous  consent  such  as  has  been 
going  on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  no  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest with  respect  to  a  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  has  been  made, 
with  the  exception  of  setting  the  hour  for 
the  1  hour  under  the  rule  to  begin  run- 
ning. 

Ordinarily,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  pointed  out,  that 


1  hour  begins  nmning  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  meets  on  the  second  day  after 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  has  been 
presented.  So  that  is  the  only  imanimous- 
consent  request  that  has  been  made  thus 
far  in  relation  to  these  cloture  motions, 
may  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend.  We 
have  only  made  requests  to  set  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1  hour  at  a  later  hour 
during  the  day  than  would  have  been  the 
case  under  tlie  ordinary  operation  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  intended  that  to 
come  under  my  objection,  too:  any  unan- 
imous-consent request  concerning  this 
matter. 

What  I  want  to  end  is  this  magazine 
loading  of  cloture  motions  to  go  on  and 
on  and  on.  I  ttiink  this  afternoon  we  will 
break  the  Senate's  record,  and  I  think 
day  after  day  after  day  the  Senate  is 
looking  sorrier  and  sorrier  and  sorrier. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  question  the  latter  statement, 
but  may  I  say  that  no  imanlmous  con- 
sent is  required  to  offer  a  cloture  motion, 
as  long  as  the  business  to  which  that 
motion  relates  is  before  the  Senate.  No 
imanimous  consent  request  Is  required. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  fioor? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Unanimous  con- 
sent is  required,  though,  to  remove  the 
1  calendar  day  in  between. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  has  never  been 
done. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  request 
has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  may  not  have 
been  done,  but  I  think  this  is  the  sixth 
cloture  motion  this  afternoon  that  we 
are  voting  on.  Somehow  they  got  stuffed 
in  the  magazine,  and  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  has  always 
been  a  legislative  day  intervening. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Somehow  we  are 
going  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  <K)LDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  correct 
the  majority  leader's  statement  that  we 
have  had  a  legislative  day  intervening. 
We  have  had  calendar  days  Interven- 
ing, because  one  of  the  things  that  has 
been  going  on  is  that  the  majority  lead- 
ership has  been  asking  and  getting 
unanimous  consent,  instead  of  adjourn- 
ing, to  recess  the  Senate  from  day  to 
day,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  has 
been  going  on,  I  suspect,  is  to  prevent 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  rules. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  a  resolu- 
tion the  Senator  from  Alabama  Intro- 
duced this  morning,  he  sought  to  get 
imanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  It  was  objected  to.  It  goes 
over  under  the  rule,  and  should  come 
up  tomorrow  for  consideration  in  the 
morning  hour. 

I  think  his  resolution  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, because  what  it  would  do  is  send 
the  New  Hampshire  election  contest 
back  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  that  because 
we  think  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  deserves  consideration,  if 
not  as  an  amendment,  because  we  have 
been  blocked  out 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  suspend,  so  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness may  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  resiime  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  166,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  In  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  postpone  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution for  24  hours. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wUl  continue  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  took  his  seat.  Does  he  retain  the 
floor  if  he  takes  his  seat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  recognized  anyone  under 
this  order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  merely  want  to  finish 
my  statement  that  not  only  on  my  own 
account,  but  on  account  of  others  who 
have  so  requested,  there  will  be  objec- 
tions now  to  recessing  or  to  taking  up 
other  business  when  it  is  going  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  operation  of  the 
Senate  rules  and  block  out  the  consider- 
ation of  such  resolutions  as  that  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  has 
now  said  is  that  the  Senate  will  have  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  a  motion  to  re- 
cess rather  than  to  adjourn.  So  all  Sen- 
ators are  on  notice  that  they  can  antici- 
pate rollcall  votes,  because  that  motion 
can  be  made  if  a  unanimous- consent  re- 
quest is  objected  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  it  cannot  be 
debated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, it  cannot  be  debated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  it  cannot  be 
tabled. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, it  carmot  be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  again  once 
more? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  clearly  understand  the  inten- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Republican 
whip. 
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Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Senate 
will  not  be  granted  unanimous  consent 
to  recess  from  day  to  day? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  suppose,  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  wants  to  couple 
with  his  request  the  provision  for  the 
taking  up  of  resolutions  in  the  morning 
hour  as  would  ordinarily  be  the  case,  that 
there  would  be  no  objection.  But  one  of 
the  results  or  the  consequences  of  the 
procedure  that  has  been  followed  here  is 
to  block  out  such  matters. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  this  case,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  particularly  offensive,  because  it 
is  a  resolution  that  deals  with  the  subject 
of  the  New  Hampshire  election,  and  we 
want  to  have  it  considered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  we  have  voted  on  this  question 
a  number  of  times,  and  the  Senator 
wants  to  vote  on  it  again.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  couple  that  provision 
with  the  imanimous-consent  request  to 
recess.  We  can  simply  accomplish  that  by 
adjourning. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  say  by  unanimous 
consent,  if  the  Senator  wants  to  make 
sure  that  rights  of  Senators  are  not  cut 
off  for  something,  or  some  other  reason 
for  recessing,  then  that  might  be  all 
right. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  there  is  movement  on  this  is- 
sue. The  Senator  from  Alabama  hereto- 
fore consistently  in  the  committee  and 
here  in  the  Senate  voted  against  aU  of 
those  amendments  to  send  this  matter 
back  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
has  changed  his  mind  now.  I  rather  sus- 
pect there  are  some  other  Senators  who 
might  be  on  the  verge  of  realizing  that 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  handle  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senators 
have  a  right  to  change  their  minds.  I  am 
not  discussing  that  aspect  of  the  matter. 
But  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand 
the  distinguished  RepubUcan  whip. 

Any  imanimous  consent  to  request 
without  a  coupling  motion  that  would 
provide  for  consideration  of  a  resolution 
offered  under  the  rule  would  be  objected 

to.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  will  listen  to  each 
one  of  them  as  presented,  but  I  just  want 
to  make  the  purpose  and  concern  appar- 
ent in  the  event  there  are  objections. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  that  some  people  are  trying  to 
delay  votes  on  some  of  the  issues  before 
the  Senate.  We  have  now  been  on  the 
matter  some  19  days,  and  we  have  had 
26  rollcall  votes  through  July  8,  and  we 
have  still  not  been  able  to  vote  on  any 
1  of  the  35  issues  that  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  reported  unanimously  to  the 
Senate.  So  I  find  it  rather  strange  for  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  to  suggest 
that  we  are  trying  to  delay  action  on  this 
matter  when  the  only  thing  we  have  been 
tnring  to  do  is  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
35  issues  that  are  posed  here  by  the 
resolution. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  have  of- 
fered on  numerous  occasions  to  agree  to 
unanimous-consent  agreements  for  time 


limitations  on  any  of  the  issues,  on  any 
amount  of  time  from  30  minutes  on  up, 
even  though  I  think  at  one  time  we  pro- 
posed in  the  neighborhood  of  60  hours 
overall,  and  still  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  agreement  on  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  we  have 
spent  more  than  60  hours  now  without 
having  reached  a  resolution  of  a  single 
issue. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  with  18  days  it 
is  obvious  that  we  have  spent  over  60 
hours,  and  a  lot  of  time  at  the  expense  of 
a  lot  of  other  matters  that  are  before  the 
Senate. 

I  simply  say  that  we  ought  to  try  to  get 
to  vote  on  some  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  what  is  the 
pending  business  now  before  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hansen).  The  pendinj^usiness  is  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  fr&tti  Michigan  to 
postpone  the  pending  resolution  for  24 
hours. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  motion  was  filed 
at  what  time  yesterday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Presiding  OflBcer  does  not  have  that  in- 
formation, but  I  imderstand  it  really 
does  not  matter  anyway. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  know  it  does  not  mat- 
ter, but  it  may  matter  in  my  effort  to 
try  to  move  this  procedure  along. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  in- 
formed the  time  was  3 :50  p.m. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then  we  have  been  an 
hour  and  50  minutes  less  than  24  hours, 
so  really  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  been 
achieved. 

A  moment  ago  I  referred  to  the  time 
that  we  had  spent  on  this  matter.  It  is 
now,  I  am  informed,  through  Tuesday, 
July  8,  69  hours  and  22  minutes,  with 
25  rollcall  votes,  and  23  live  quorums. 

In  order  that  we  can  expedite  matters, 
Mr.  President,  and  move  this  matter 
along  and  try  to  get  to  the  substance  of 
the  issues  that  we  are  still  trying  to  vote 
on,  I  move  to  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  me  to  make  one 
comment  in  view  of  his  reference  to 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  will  withhold  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  have  asked  to  be  informed  of  the 
mmiber  of  times  clotiu-e  has  been  voted 
upon  for  three  or  more  times. 

There  have  been  four  instances  of 
four  consecutive  cloture  votes  on  a  single 
measure,  namely: 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  which  suc- 
ceeded; 

Senate  rule  XXn  of  1971,  which 
failed; 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1974, 
which  failed;  and 

The  Export-Import  Act  of  1974,  which 
faUed. 

As  of  now  there  have  been  four  cloture 
votes  on  the  New  Hampshire  election 


with  the  fifth  due  today  and  the  sixth 
tomorrow. 

There  have  been  no  instances  of  more 
than  four  cloture  votes  on  a  single  issue. 
Today  will  be  the  first  time. 

There  were,  in  addition,  five  instances 
of  three  consecutive  cloture  votes: 

The  Lockheed  aircraft  loan  bill  of  1971, 
which  failed; 

The  EEOC  Act  of  1972,  which  suc- 
ceeded; 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill, 
which  failed: 

The  antibusing  bill  of  1972,  which 
failed;  and 

The  debt  limit  bUl  of  1974,  which 
failed. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  there  were 
only  two  cloture  votes  on  the  modifica- 
tion of  Senate  rule  XXII  in  1975. 

Also,  there  have  been  three  more  in- 
stances of  three  cloture  votes,  although 
these  votes  were  not  consecutive  ones: 

The  right-to- work  bill  in  1965-66, 
which  failed; 

The  Rhodesian  Chrome  Act,  1973-74, 
which  succeeded;  and 

The  Legal  Services  Act,  1973-74,  which 
succeeded. 

In  summary,  in  the  12  instances  of 
three  or  more  votes  on  a  single  issue, 
cloture  was  invoked  only  four  times. 

I  add,  also,  that  this  creates  a  new  and 
unusual  situation. 

Never  in  the  Senate  have  more  than 
four  cloture  votes  been  called  for  or  voted 
upon,  and  this  has  been  done  under  a 
sort  of  a  custom  whereby  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  cloture  have  been  given  what 
is  deemed  to  be  a  reasonable  chance  to 
invoke  it.  Three  times  has  usually  been 
deemed  reasonable.  Four  times  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  has  been  deemed 
reasonable. 

Beyond  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
action  of  continually  invoking  cloture  is 
an  action  to  Impose  unusual,  cruel,  and 
inhimiane  punishment  on  some  of  the 
Senators;  that  it  Is  from  now  on  a  sheer- 
ly  political  move  and  should  be  so  des- 
ignated. 

I  will  rise  from  time  to  time  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  purpose  for  this  ex- 
cept to  find  means  of  taking  the  election 
away  from  the  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  press 
support. 

I  hope  we  can  come  to  some  period 
when  it  will  become  evident  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  cloture  votes  are  no  more  than 
a  form  of  harassment  hereafter,  that 
pending  at  the  desk  is  the  Allen  motion, 
which  should  be  voted  on.  Senator  Allen 
has  changed  his  mind  after  months  of 
careful  consideration,  in  his  belief  and 
his  effort  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  determine  the  result  of  the 
election. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  continual  at- 
tempt to  Invoke  cloture  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Is  really  no  more  than  an 
unnecessary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  we  can  reach  a  point  at 
which  we  do  not  have  to  do  It.  Once  the 
cloture  votes  are  set  aside,  I  hope  the 
parties  on  each  side  will  meet  and  dis- 
cover other  possibilities  which  exist, 
other  means  by  which  we  may  solve  this 
problem:  sending  It  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, recounting  all  the  votes,  or  a  solu- 
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tion  of  the  35  Issues.  Other  things  can 
be  done  in  this  case.  The  Republicans 
are  ready  to  do  it. 

We  believe  that  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try, with  a  unanimity  rarely  observed  in 
this  Nation,  has  condemned  the 
Democratic  Party  for  its  attempt  to  defy 
the  will  of  New  Hampshire,  for  Its 
avoidance  of  democratic  principles,  for 
its  failure  to  recognize  the  sovereign 
rights  of  a  sovereign  State.  Therefore, 
we  strongly  feel  that  this  tactic  Is  one 
which  at  some  point  or  another  needs  to 
be  terminated.  Otherwise,  I  am  afraid 
we  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere.  If  it 
is  terminated,  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
get  somewhere.  I  can  see  some  dayUght, 
and  I  can  see  some  ways  we  can  do  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  may  say  that  that  was  a  rather  long 
"briefly  yielding."  However,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  I  do  not 
talk  very  much. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  has 
outlined  in  great  detail  the  various  issues 
which,  from  time  to  time  over  the  years, 
have  occasioned  cloture  vote.  He  at- 
tempts to  make  quite  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  on  no  issue  has  Uiere  been  more 
than  four  cloture  votes. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  today  is  a 
constitutional  issue.  It  is  a  duty  that  Is 
placed  upon  the  Senate  specifically  by 
the  Constitution.  It  differs  in  that  regard 
from  the  other  issues  mentioned. 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  the 
Senate  shall  pass  a  consiuner  protection 
act.  It  does  not  say  that  the  Senate 
shall  pass  a  civil  rights  act.  But  It  does 
say  that  each  House  shall  be  the  judge 
of  the  elections  returns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  Members.  This  is  an 
issue  that  stands  upon  a  higher  plane 
and  imposes  a  higher  duty  upon  the 
Senate — a  very  specific  one,  under  the 
Constitution — than  does  any  of  the  other 
issues  on  which  cloture  votes  have  been 
occasioned. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  I  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  any  other  situation  in 
history  in  which  all  the  members  of  one 
party  have  voted  unanimously  on  the 
same  side,  against  cloture,  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problems  then  before  the  Senate.  I  know 
of  none. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  know  of 
none. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST  THAT  THE 
SENATE  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  number  that  has  been  given 


to  the  resolution  submitted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabamia  (Mr. 
Allen)? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Resolution  202. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  cloture  vote  today,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
by  Mr.  Allen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — would  there  be  a  limit  on  time 
for  debate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  in  a  very 
good  mood  today.  [Laughter.] 

I  will  go  either  way  the  Senate  wishes, 
just  so  we  can  have  a  vote  today.  I  want 
to  accommodate  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  in  the  Chamber. 
Whether  he  wants  any  time  for  debate  is 
up  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  agreeable.  He  always  is 
in  an  agreeable  mood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  or- 
der to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  re- 
solution by  Mr.  Allen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflacient  second?  There  is  a  sufflcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Might  provision  be  made 
for  1  hour  of  debate  with  respect  to  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  say,  first,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  there  Is  no  Intention  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  today  to  offer  a  cloture 
motion,  which  we  could  do,  without 
unanimous  consent,  and  which  would  re- 
quire a  cloture  vote  on  Friday. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  1  hour  of  debate  on 
the  resolution  by  Mr.  Allen,  that  the 
hour  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Cannon  and  Mr.  Allen,  and  that  the  1 
hour  begin  running  immediately  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  cloture  vote  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  fur- 
ther stipulate  that  there  will  be  an  up 
and  down  vote  on  the  resolution  and 
that  there  will  be  no  amendments,  just 
a  vote  on  the  issue  itself; 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  very  gracious,  in  that  he  offers  the 
leadership  an  opportunity  to  have  an  up 
and  down  vote,  rather  than  approach 
the  matter  through  the  tabling  route. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order  that  no  tabling 
motion  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  we  might  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Senate  now  at  hand  and  try  to  ar- 
rive a  moment  closer  to  some  of  the  35 
issues  that  have  been  pending  before  us 
69  hours  and  35  minutes,  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  want 
a  rollcall  vote?  I  am  willing  to  have  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Navada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  in  the  second  degree  at 
the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  the  prime  amend- 
ment is  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation now  before  the  Senate,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  permit  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  from  this  side,  which  is  an 
opportunity  we  have  not  had  for  a  little 
while. 

Yesterday,  there  was  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  place  before  the  Senate  an  al- 
ternative to  the  so-called  Mansfield 
compromise,  which  I  must  say  is  not  a 
compromise  at  all.  It  was  discussed  with 
the  leadership  on  this  side  or  anyone  on 
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this  side,  and  it  is  very  difQcult  to  know 
how  one  can  compromise  if  one  does  not 
negotiate  with  the  other  side.  But  it  was 
labeled  as  a  compromise  here  on  the  floor 
and  in  some  of  the  news  stories. 

We  do  have  a  suggestion.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  alternative  and  about  the 
only  thing  that  is  fair  and  reasonable  if 
we  are  not  going  to  send  this  matter  back 
to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  This 
Senator  believes,  and  I  think  most  of  the 
people  in  the  country  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  the  people  in  New 
Hampshire  beheve,  that  the  proper  way 
to  resolve  this  matter  would  be  to  have 
a  new  election.  But  if  the  determined  po- 
sition of  the  Senate  is  not  to  do  that, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
recognize  that  we  have  pretty  well  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Senate,  over  a  6-month 
period,  that  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  this  matter  on  a  nonparti- 
san, objective  basis. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  during  the  course  of  the  commit- 
tee deliberations,  put  forth  an  approach 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  had  a  great  deal 
of  merit.  He  briefly  outlined  his  views  in 
connection  with  the  report  that  was  filed. 
His  individual  views  state : 

I  remain  of  the  view  that  the  actual  count- 
ing of  the  New  Hampshire  ballots,  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  procedural  decision- 
making relative  to  the  New  Hampshire  Sen- 
ate election  contest,  should  not  be  done  by 
elected  individuals,  but  should  have  been 
deleated  to  a  neutral  body  chosen  from  a 
panel  recommended  by  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association  or  other  Impartial  source 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  contestants. 

Such  a  procedure  would  have  permitted  the 
Committee  and  the  Senate  to  have  fulfilled 
Its  clear  Constitutional  responsibility  In  re- 
gard to  the  election  by  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  impartial  panel.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we.  as  Senators,  were  chosen  by 
our  constituents  to  spend  212  hours 

Now.  the  number,  of  course,  would  be 
much,  much  larger — 
in  the  course  of  46  days — 

And  the  nimiber  of  days  now  is  much, 
much  larger — 

on  ballot-counting  and  procedural  questions, 
to  the  detriment  of  our  other  responsibilities. 
Multiply  the  days  and  hours  by  eight — the 
number  of  members  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tee— and  the  result  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  effort  and  expense. 

Although  my  motion  to  engage  an  inde- 
pendent panel  did  not  prevail.  I  would  hope 
that  If  another  contest  should  arise  in  the 
future  such  a  source  might  be  followed. 

And  so  on. 

Senator  Pell's  idea  was  that  each  of 
the  contestants  would  designate  some 
distinguished  judge,  perhaps  a  retired 
judge,  or  someone  who  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Arbitration  Association, 
and  the  two  of  them  agree  on  a  third 
member  of  the  panel.  While  he  does  not 
say  so  and  in  connection  with  some  of 
its  votes  the  committee  did  not  seem  to 
take  the  view,  which  it  would  be  my 
view,  that  such  a  panel  should  be  charged 
by  the  Senate  with  the  obligation  of 
applying  New  Hampshire  law  to  the  ques- 
tions that  come  before  them.  The  argu- 
ment that  is  made  that  this  could  not 
be  done  because  it  would  be  a  delega- 
tion of  constitutional  responsibility  that 
the  Senate  has.  I  do  not  think  that  is 


necessarily  a  valid  argument.  The  Senate 
does  not  have  to  delegate  the  final  deci- 
sion to  such  a  panel.  The  panel  can  be 
instructed  to  count  the  ballots,  and  then 
come  back  with  its  recommendation 
which  the  Senate  could  either  adopt  or 
reject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  an  objec- 
tive, judicial  type  of  panel  were  to  per- 
form that  function,  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  would  move  the  Senate  to 
adopt  its  recommendations  unless  there 
were  obviously  something  wrong  with  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  plausible 
alternative.  If,  instead  of  throwing  New 
Hampshire  law  out  the  window,  which 
is  what  the  so-called  Mansfield  compro- 
mise would  do,  then  the  appropriate 
compromise,  if  that  is  the  word  that  we 
are  going  to  use  around  here,  might  well 
be  this  approach  which  was  first  sug- 
gested by  a  Member  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  realize  that  something  similar  to  this 
was  offered — earlier  in  the  debate  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and 
at  that  time  the  Senate  voted  it  down. 
But  I  believe  that  it  is  worth  reconsider- 
ing as  an  alternative  to  a  new  election, 
if  we  are  looking  for  alternatives. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  believes 
that  this  would  be  the  kind  of  solution 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
the  country  in  the  light  of  the  very  sorry 
demonstration  which  the  Senate  has 
made  here  during  this  extended  period 
of  time.  I  believe  it  is  too  bad,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  trying — we  should  be  helping 
them,  the  people  of  this  Nation — to  re- 
cover their  corifidence  in  the  processes  of 
government  in  the  wake  of  Watergate.  I 
do  not  assert  that  this  particular  matter 
has  any  relationship  to  Watergate  except 
insofar  as  the  Senate's  conduct  imder- 
mines  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
processes  of  the  Government. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  shall  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Scott 
along  the  lines  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  for  a  question 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  if 
I  may  get  that  permission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  yields  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
asks  a  question  that  may  or  may  not  be 
covered  by  the  amendment.  In  the  event 
that  the  amendment  were  adopted,  would 
the  recoimt  take  place  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire?  Would  that 
be  implicit  in  the  amendment,  or  would 
this  tribunal  or  board  or  whatever  be 
able  to  make  its  own  rules;  in  fact,  over- 
ride the  law  of  New  Hampshire  as  was 
done  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  say  that  the 
particular  wording  I  have  in  mind  here 
would  say  that  it  would  be  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  a  three-member  arbitra- 
tion panel  composed  of  members  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  one  to 
be  designated  by  Mr.  Durkin,  one  to  be 
designated  by  Mr.  Wyman,  and  a  third 
to  be  designated  by  the  flrst  two  would 


recount  and  review  all  ballots  and  pro- 
tests heretofore  made  by  either  party, 
applying  New  Hampshire  law  thereto! 
with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  win- 
ner of  the  election  in  New  Hampshire  on 
November  5,  1974,  and  making  an  ap- 
propriate recommendation  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  it  is  clear  that  New 
Hampshire  law  would  apply. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  it  would  be  clear 
by  the  instruction  of  the  Senate  that 
such  a  panel  would  be  expected  to  apply 
New  Hampshire  law. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  if  I  may  do  so 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Without  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  I  think  the  Senator  has  made 
a  good  suggestion,  and  I  hope  in  due 
course  of  our  deliberations  he  will  ad- 
vance what  we  can  call  the  Pell  approach. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  body  is  not 
going  to  come  out  of  this  affair  in  any 
great  light  at  all  unless  we  allow  this 
matter  to  go  back  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire.  As  I  have  said  on  the  floor 
previously,  whether  we  are  talking  about 
1  vote  or  10  votes  it  does  not  matter, 
and  if  we  allow  this  to  become  estab- 
lished as  a  precedent,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a  future  Senate  decide  that 
a  1,000  or  10,000  or  1  million  vote  mai^ 
did  not  elect  a  person? 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  that  question 
before  so  I  know  his  answer,  but  I  did 
want  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety and  pose  a  question,  and  it  is  al- 
ready answered,  and  that  solves  the 
problem. 

I  think  what  is  happening  here — and  I 
have  said  this  on  the  floor  before,  and  I 
say  this  with  all  charity  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle — we  Republi- 
cans should  actually  be  rejoicing  because 
there  Is  an  election  coming  up  in  1976. 
There  are  many  Members  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  going  to  be  up  for 
reelection  and.  franklj',  if  I  were  a  Demo- 
crat I  would  hate  to  have  to  go  out  and 
defend  my  participation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  record  that  this  Senate  has 
been  establishing. 

I  think  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  edi- 
torial, while  it  has  already  been  put  in 
the  Record,  very  much  expresses  what  I 
have  been  feeling  about  this,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  not  ask  for  the  regular  order.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  was  supposed  to 
yield  only  for  a  question.  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  for  the  regular  order  against  my 
friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  just  going 
to  say  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Senator  If 
he  had  read  this  editorial  in  the  last 
half  hour.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  was  going  to  respond 
that  if  the  Senator  would  read  it  I  would 
answer  the  question  because  I  was  not 
sure  what  editorial  he  referred  to. 

I  yield  for  that  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  edi- 
torial so  that  he  can  answer  it. 
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"The  world's  greatest  deliberative  body," 
otherwise  known  as  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, is  bogged  down  again.  For  six  months 
now.  It  has  been  trying  to  decide — first 
through  its  Rules  Committee,  more  recently 
on  the  Senate  floor — who  the  Junior  senator 
from  New  Hampshire  should  be.  Any  progress 
toward  a  decision  is  indiscernible. 

All  this  goes  back  to  the  elections  last 
Nov.  5,  when  Republican  Louis  S.  Wyman 
defeated  Democrat  John  Durkin  by  355  votes 
for  the  New  Hampshire  seat.  A  recount  pro- 
duced a  10-vote  margin  for  Mr.  Durkin.  But 
then  the  state's  bipartisan  Ballot  Law  Com- 
mittee examined  disputed  ballots  and  unani- 
mously ruled  that  Mr.  Wyman  was  the  win- 
ner by  two  votes. 

Thus  Mr.  Wyman,  armed  with  a  valid  cer- 
tificate of  election  from  his  state,  was  pre- 
pared to  take  his  seat.  But  Mr.  Durkin  ap- 
pealed to  the  Senate,  which  refused  to  seat 
Mr.  Wyman  pending  an  Investigation.  And 
there — eight  months  after  the  election — the 
matters  rests  today. 

The  Rules  Committee.  oftMi  deadlocked 
4  to  4.  has  asked  the  full  Senato  to  decide  27 
disputed  ballots  and  eight  procedural  mat- 
ters. But  after  12  days  of  debate  amid  Re- 
publican charges  that  the  Democrats  are 
using  their  majority  to  try  to  "steal"  the 
election,  the  Senate  hasn't  even  been  able 
to  agree  to  bring  the  questions  to  a  vote. 

The  arguments  over  the  disputed  ballots 
ar%  complex  and  are  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  ballots  have  now  been 
destroyed.  But  the  whole  business  was 
summed  up  well  by  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  when 
he  told  hl5  colleagues  before  their  JtUy 
Fourth  recess  that  "this  is  such  a  hashed- 
up  mess  that  it  really  ought  to  go  back  to 
New  Hampshire." 

That  would  be  the  tidiest  and  fastest  way 
to  settle  the  question  and  permit  the  Senate 
to  get  on  with  its  other  business.  All  the  Sen- 
ate needs  do  is  declare  the  seat  vacant  and 
then  let  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  make 
the  decision  In  a  new  election. 

The  Republicans  In  the  Senate  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  unanimous  sup- 
port for  such  a  solution.  If  the  Democrats 
are  not  Indeed  trying  to  exploit  their 
numerical  advantage  in  the  Senate,  then 
why  do  they  insist  on  deciding  the  question 
there  instead  of  sending  It  back  to  New 
Hampshire's  voters? 

I  repeat  my  question  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  has  he  read  that  edi- 
torial in  the  last  half  hour? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  by  say- 
ing I  have  not  read  it  in  the  last  half 
hour.  But  I  had  read  it.  and  It  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  what  seems  to  be 
a  wave  of  editorial  opinion  all  over  the 
country.  In  fact,  every  editorial  of  a 
major  newspaper  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  in  the  last  several  weeks  seems 
to  be  in  line  with  the  general  thrust  of 
that  editorial,  and  with  one  which  ap- 
pears today  in  the  Washington  Star.  I 
referred  to  it  earlier  when  only  one  or 
two  Senators  were  on  the  floor,  and  I 
think  it  is  worth  repeating. 

The  editorial  is  in  today's  Washington 
Star,  entitled  "A  Ridiculous  Senate 
Spectacle" — and  when  I  finish,  if  I  may 
do  so  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  I  vsdll  ask  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona whether  he  has  read  this  one. 
A  RroictTLoirs  Senate  Spectacle 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  If  the 
New  Hampshire  election  dispute  Is  pursued 
to  a  conclusion  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  seat 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  politics  rather 
than  fairness  or  objectivity.  There  Is  no  way 


that  61  Democrats  and  38  Republicans  can 
put  aside  their  partisanship  on  an  Issue  that 
has  become  so  inflamed. 

Republicans,  feeling  with  considerable  Jus- 
tification that  the  £>emocrats  are  out  to  steal 
the  seat,  have  dug  In  their  heels.  Democrats, 
while  finally  making  some  concessions  to  try 
to  end  the  GOP  filibuster,  have  not  made  a 
persuasive  argument  against  the  notion  that 
they  mean  to  have  the  seat  by  fair  means  or 
foul. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  garbagemen  get  a 
higher  rating  than  members  of  Congress  In 
public  opinion  polls,  when  the  self-styled 
"world's  greatest  deliberative  body"  engages 
In  such  a  partisan  spectacle?  While  the  na- 
tion waits  for  legislative  action  on  energy 
and  other  pressing  problems,  the  Senate  hag- 
gles full  time  over  a  political  Issue  that  it 
should  have  disposed  of  months  ago.  More- 
over. It  has  for  more  than  six  months  de- 
prived New  Hampshire  of  Its  right  to  be 
represented  by  two  senators  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  Democrats  In  the  Senate  are  being  un- 
commonly slavish  to  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion that  says  the  Senate  shall  be  the  final 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  Its  members. 
They  Insist  that  members  would  be  shirking 
their  duty  if  they  don't  decide  the  issue  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  constitutional 
provision  that  says  the  Senate  can't  send  a 
disputed  election  back  to  a  state  for  a  re-run. 

I  would  interject  that  the  Senate  has 
done  that  twice  before. 

The  editorial  goes  on: 

The  race  in  New  Hampshire  between  Re- 
publican Louis  Wyman  and  Democrat  John 
Durkin  was  so  close  that  the  sensible  thing 
would  have  been  for  the  Senate  to  have  de- 
clared the  seat  vacant  last  January  and  asked 
the  state  to  conduct  another  election. 

It's  still  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  do  so  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  would  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  ask  him 
whether  he  has  read  that  editorial. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  reply  to 
my  distinguished  whip  that  I  had  read 
that  editorial  just  an  hour  or  so  ago,  and 
I  was  prepared  to  put  it  in  the  Record, 
but  I  was  informed  that  it  had  already 
been  placed  in  the  Record. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  might  ask  the  distin- 
guished whip  another  question  relative 
to  another  editorial. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Without  his  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
understood. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  colloquy  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  observed  the  fact  that  this 
should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  edi- 
torially the  press  of  this  country  is  very 
much  against  this  procedure.  He  said  this 
country.  Is  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
aware  of  a  rather  lengthy  paper  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Economist  on  July  5  in 
London?  Has  he  read  that  or  heard  of  it, 
say,  in  the  last  hour? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  would 
Identify  it  more  fully  perhaps  I  could 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  do  that  with- 
out wasting  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  will 
not  go  clear  through  it,  but  this  has 
been  written  in  London,  "The  World- 


American  Survey"— "Shenanigans  in  the 
Senate"  is  what  is  the  title  in  London. 

I  realize  that  we  should  not  allow  any 
influence  outside  of  our  borders  to  af- 
fect what  goes  on  on  this  floor,  but  I 
suggest  that  when  our  mother  country, 
after  whose  legislature  this  body  is  more 
or  less  patterned,  begins  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  misdoings  of  one  of  its  chil- 
dren, we  had  better  pay  attention. 

I  remind  my  friend  from  Michigan, 
the  writer  starts  by  saying : 

The  United  States  Senate  is  not  without  its 
pretensions.  "The  greatest  deliberative  body 
In  the  world"  It  likes  to  call  Itself,  and.  po- 
litical differences  notwithstanding,  most  Sen- 
ators are  agreed  that  they  are  fortunate  In- 
deed to  belong  to  such  an  exclusive  club. 
With  few  exceptions — a  recent  one  was  Mr. 
William  Saxbe.  who  did  not  enjoy  his  seat 
from  Ohio  and  happily  left  it  to  become  flrst 
Attorney  General  and  then  ambassador  to 
India — they  can  imagine  no  other  Job  they 
would  prefer  to  have.  The  Senate's  superior- 
ity complex  towards  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Is  notorious,  and  frequently  nurtiwed 
by  the  press  and  public;  whereas  ordinary 
Representatives  in  the  House  are  often  por- 
trayed as  inarticulate  stumblebums,  the  100 
Senators  are  presumed  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  penetrating  and  lucid  discussion  of 
the  highest  matters  of  state. 

Just  now.  alas,  there  are  only  99  Senators, 
and  therein  lies  the  problem — and  the  cur- 
rent subject  of  a  discussion  that  Is  not  very 
statesmanlike.  Last  November,  while  Demo- 
crats were  sweeping  to  a  landslide  victory  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  the  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  divided  almost  evenly  In  select- 
ing a  successor  to  Mr.  Norrls  Cotton,  the  Re- 
publican who  had  held  one  of  the  state's  two 
Senate  seats  for  20  years.  The  first  count  of 
the  220,000  votes  cast  awarded  victory,  by  a 
slim  margin  of  355  votes,  to  Mr.  Louis  Wy- 
man. the  Republican  candidate,  who  had  al- 
ready served  five  terms  In  the  House.  But  his 
Democratic  opponent,  Mr.  John  Durkin,  a 
former  state  insurance  commissioner,  ob- 
jected. A  recount  by  the  New  Hampshire  sec- 
retary of  state  showed  him  to  be  the  winner 
by  10  votes.  Mr.  Wyman  in  turn  appealed  to 
the  Ballot  Law  commission,  which,  after 
reviewing  400  disputed  ballots,  declared  that 
there  was  actually  a  Republican  edge  of  two 
votes.  Before  Mr.  Wyman  could  be  seated, 
however.  Mr.  Durkin  appealed  about  the  en- 
tire matter  to  the  Senate  itself. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "each 
house  (of  Congress)  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
Its  own  members",  and  that  Is  a  power  which 
the  Senate  has  always  taken  seriously.  More 
than  25  times  this  century  It  has  been  called 
upon  to  resolve  election  challenges,  usually 
based  on  charEes  of  corrupt  pr«ctices  or  elec- 
tion law  violations,  and  once  In  the  1920s  a 
Pennsylvania  seat  lay  vacant  for  nearly  three 
years  while  a  disputed  vote  was  reviewed. 
But  those  were  simpler  days  when  the  Sen- 
ate, very  much  a  club,  met  for  only  a  few 
months  a  year,  and  hardly  anyone  noticed 
when  there  was  a  vacancy.  Today  Congress 
has  year-round  sessions,  and  whether  or  not 
It  plays  a  crucial  role  In  the  formulation  of 
public  policy — the  point  Is  much  In  dispute- 
It  Is  highly  visible.  The  public  is  often  aware 
of,  and  remembers,  how  the  Senators  di- 
vide on  hotly  contested  issues.  One  empty 
seat  out  of  a  hundred  Is  an  embarrassment 
to  the  Senate  and  a  source  of  anger  to  some 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire.  The  bicenten- 
nial consciousness  being  what  It  Is,  they 
have  been  heard  to  argue  that  they  are  be- 
ing subjected  to  taxation  without  equal 
representation. 

As  It  happened,  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
Wyman  and  Mr.  Durkin  came  along  Just 
when  the  Senate  was  polishing  up  Its  Imago 
as  a  body  of  statesmen.  Having  gained  a 
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reputation  In  recent  years  for  talking  end- 
lessly— filibustering — while  urgent  problems 
festered,  the  Senators  opened  this  year's  ses- 
sion with  a  discussion  of  rule  22.  which  gov- 
erns the  procedures  for  cutting  off  debate. 
After  devoting  more  than  seven  weeks  to  the 
subject,  the  Senators  voted  In  March  to  per- 
mit cloture — the  end  of  discussion — In  the 
future  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
membership  (60  Senators)  rather  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  (poten- 
tially 67  Senators).  Then  It  went  about  Its 
other  business,  while  the  New  Hampshire 
election  dispute  was  referred  to  Its  commit- 
tee on  rules  and  administration. 

The  rules  committee  held  hearings  and  de- 
bates— 212  hours'  worth,  to  be  exact.  But  on 
35  separate  matters,  including  27  Individual 
disputed  ballots  and  eight  procedural  is- 
sues. Its  eight  members  split  evenly.  Gen- 
erally, voting  on  the  side  that  favoured  Mr. 
Durkin  were  fovir  of  the  committees  Demo- 
crats, and  on  the  side  favourable  to  Mr.  Wy- 
man  were  the  three  Republicans  and  Mr. 
James  Allen,  a  Democrat  from  Alabama  who 
fancies  himself  a  new  "conscience  of  the 
Senate".  Unable  to  solve  the  problem  de- 
finitively, the  committee  asked  the  full  Sen- 
ate to  resolve  these  disputes  and  then  send 
It  back  to  work  counting  ballots  with  more 
precise  instructions.  That  was  what  Mr.  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  had  In  mind 
when  he  scheduled  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion on  the  Senate  calendar  for  mid-June. 
The  timing,  seemed  ideal  and,  even  better, 
limited,  what  with  a  Pourth-of-July  holi- 
day recess  scheduled  two  weeks  later  and 
with  14  Senators  planning  to  use  that  occa- 
sion for  an  official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Then  they  come  to  a  little  heading. 
Party  Games.  If  my  friend  from  Miclii- 
gan  could  give  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
title, "Party  Games,"  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  any  specific  question  about  it  be- 
cause this  pertains  to  the  entire  paper, 
but  I  would  hope  he  might  answer  this 
question  in  addition  to  the  other  when 
I  have  finished. 

PAHTT  GAMES 

How  Should  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
election  be  resolved?  Somehow,  after  the 
fioor  debate  began,  agreement  was  not  im- 
mediately forthcoming.  It  depended  on  how 
you  looked  at  things,  and  how  you  looked 
at  things  depended  on  what  party  you  hap- 
pened to  belong  to.  Republicans,  citing  the 
highest  constitutional  principles  and  an  un- 
wavering regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  voters, 
insisted  that  the  only  fair  way  to  settle  the 
matter  would  be  to  declare  the  seat  vacant 
and  send  the  whole  issue  back  to  the  state 
for  a  new  vote.  Democrats,  invoking  the 
same  statesmanlike  concerns,  said  that 
would  be  shirking  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  count  the  ballots  already  cast: 
"There  has  been  an  election,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  Is  figure  out  who  won  It."  Each  side 
piously  disavowed  any  partisan  motive.  To 
hear  the  Republicans  talk,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence that  New  Hampshire  is  a  traditionally 
Republican  state  with  a  Republican  gover- 
nor who  would  try  to  dominate  the  new  elec- 
tion; the  Democrats  seemed  hardly  aware  of 
their  own  majority  of  61  senators  (as  against 
38  Republicans)  In  any  ultimate  vote  on 
how  to  count  the  exlstmg  ballots.  (One  mid- 
western  Democrat  was  beard  to  remark, 
however,  that  his  philosophy  was  that  "we 
should  count  the  ballots,  debate  the  issues 
fully  and  fairly,  and  then  vote  to  seat  the 
Democrat".) 

Now,  I  will  stop  and  check  if  the  Sen- 
ator recalls  reading  that  particular  part 
of  the  London  column. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  respond  by  sasdng 
that  I  have  read  it  and  certainly  It  is 


Interesting,  but  most  of  all  disturbing,  I 
think,  that  such  a  distinguished  press 
organ  in  Great  Britain  as  the  Econo- 
mist would  find  it  necessary  to  write 
about  the  greatest  deUberative  body  in 
the  world  in  such  language  as  that.  But 
it  is  a  fact. 

So,  we  are  seeing  this  deterioration — I 
guess  we  would  call  it — of  the  image  and 
the  prestige  of  the  Senate  not  only  being 
noticed  here  in  our  country  by  our  press, 
but  by  the  press  abroad,  which  is  very, 
very  unfortunate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be  allow- 
ed to  further  question  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  because  I  have  a  few  more 
statements  to  read  from  this  editorial 
from  London  that  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  hear,  but  particularly  my  party 
whip,  who  has  a  great  responsibility  in 
this  proceeding. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  question  him  with- 
out his  yielding  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  column  brings 
i<p  some  other  questions.  It  is  kind  of 
hard  to  read  a  little  bit  of  it.  Maybe  it  is 
such  a  bad  subject  to  discuss,  the  ink 
has  sort  of  rotted  since  it  was  put  on 
Uie  paper: 

The  decorous  and  dignified  Senate  deterio- 
rated rather  quickly.  Republicans  withdrew 
their  consent  for  standing  Senate  commit- 
tees to  meet  while  the  full  body  was  in  ses- 
sion (a  standard  procedure).  Democrats  re- 
peatedly voted  against  proposals  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  by  Mr.  Allen  to  hold  a  new 
election  If  neither  candidate  was  seated  be- 
fore August  Ist.  A  Saturday  session,  convened 
by  Mr.  Mansiield  as  a  sort  of  punishment 
for  a  group  of  bad  boys,  fell  apart  when  the 
Senate  was  unable  to  muster  a  quorum  and 
the  Republicans  would  not  agree  to  proceed 
without  one.  Most  other  business  was  sus- 
pended, and  at  one  stage  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  Senators  would  vote  to  extend 
the  national  debt  ceiling  in  time  to  permit 
the  federal  government  to  meet  its  payroll. 

The  Senate  was  at  its  rhetorical  best.  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  leader,  contend- 
ing that  the  Democrats  were  trying  to  steal 
an  extra  seat,  said  that  "If  this  Senate  can 
take  a  seat  away  from  New  Hampshire.  It 
can  take  a  seat  away  from  Delaware,  It  can 
take  a  seat  away  from  New  York,  a  seat  away 
from  Alabama,  and  a  seat  away  from  any 
other  state".  Mr.  Robert  Byrd,  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  remarked  that  "at  this  day  no 
man  on  God's  footstool  can  say  who  won 
that  election".  All  the  while,  Mr.  Durkin  and 
Mr.  Wyman  sat  at  tables  In  the  back  of  the 
Senate  chamtjer,  on  the  Democraclc  and 
Republican  sides  respectively — unable  to 
speak,  collecting  no  salary,  but  each  coach- 
ing his  supporters  on.  Several  times  the 
Democrats  attempted  to  Invoke  the  new 
cloture  rule,  but  fell  a  few  votes  short,  as 
Mr.  Allen  and  three  other  southern  Demo- 
crats opposed  In  principle  to  the  cutting  off 
of  debate  on  any  issue  voted  with  the  Re- 
publicans. Eventually  Mr.  Mansfield  relented 
and  let  the  Senate  go  on  holiday  and  that 
Junket  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
race  would  be  the  first  item  on  the  agenda 
when  it  returns  on  July  7th. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  for  its  part, 
was  not  about  to  be  outdone.  The  chair- 
man of  the  elections  subcommittee  of  the 
"lower  body"  announced  that  3,916  disputed 


ballots  for  a  House  seat  from  the  state  of 
Maine  would  be  flown  to  Washington  in 
early  July  so  that  a  challenge  to  that  elec- 
tion could  be  considered.  He  did  not  say  to 
what  extent  the  House  was  planning  to 
emulate  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wyman's  name  came  Into  the  news  In 
another  connection  this  week,  when  it  was 
revealed  that  Mrs.  Ruth  Farkas,  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  to  Luxemburg,  had  told  a 
grand  Jury  that  he  was  the  Intermediary  in 
her  purchase  of  her  ambassadorship  with  a 
$300,000  contribution  to  Mr.  Richard  Nixon's 
reelection  campaign  in  1972.  Mr.  Wyman  dis- 
missed the  allegation  as  a  political  one  in- 
tended to  "besmirch  my  integrity". 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
recalls  having  read  the  latter  part  of  that 
column. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  by  saying  that  I 
have. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Senator 
feel  a  bit  shocked  to  learn  that  ambassa- 
dorships are  sold  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  including  Democratic 
ones?         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  would  be 
shocked? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  to  go  through 
the  long  list  of  ambassadors,  that  I  can 
remember,  good  ambassadors,  illustrious 
ambassadors,  who  obtained  their  posts 
not  under  Republican  but  under  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  and  who  had  no  other 
backing  for  the  post  than  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  guess  I  would  take  is- 
sue with  the  use  of  the  word  "sold"  used 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  that  is 
proper. 

I  do  want  to  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan  for  yielding  to  me.  I  know  it 
has  been  a  long  question.  I  did  not  want 
to  detain  the  Senate  unduly,  but  I  was  so 
interested  in  his  comments  on  the  Pell 
suggestion.  I  think  we  ought  to  call  it 
that  because  it  is  consistent  with  the 
gentleman's  thinking,  with  his  fairness, 
with  his  even-mindedness,  that  he  would 
come  up  with  a  suggestion  like  tliis.  I 
would  only  hope  that  his  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would  listen 
more  to  him. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  in  the  mail 
the  other  day  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
New  Hampshire.  I  do  not  know  the  gen- 
tleman at  all.  Perhaps  he  wrote  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  His  name  is 
Michael  Dingman  from  Kensington, 
N.H.,  and  he  writes: 

Kensington.  Nil. 

June  30,  1975. 

Dear  Senator  Ghifpin:  Please  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  the  substance  of  the  at- 
tached Boston  Globe  article  regarding  the 
New  Hampshire  Senate  controversy. 

In  essence.  It  says  that  3  out  of  4  citizens 
of  my  State  want  to  elect  their  own  senator, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation.  However, 
New  Hampshire  voters  also  believe  that  once 
again,  we  are  going  to  be  "taken"  by  our 
big  leaders  in  Washington.  Simply  stated,  the 
American  people  do  not  trust  business  or 
government  and  this  controversy  has  all  the 
fuel  necessary  to  reinforce  that  feeling. 
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The  people  of  our  country  must  be  as- 
sured that  they  elect  their  government,  not 
the  reverse. 

I  am  certain  this  is  not  a  big  issue  for 
you,  merely  partisan  politics.  However,  if  we 
do  not  get  down  to  restoring  the  faith  of  our 
fellow  Americans  In  our  leadership,  there 
will  be  no  future  for  partisan  politics.  As  I 
see  it.  we  have  a  great  deal  more  at  stake 
in  your  decision  on  this  issue  than  you  pos- 
sibly realize. 

Please  choose  some  other  issue  for  petty 
political  fighting.  This  issue  has  only  one 
answer.  If  you  believe  In  the  democratic  sys- 
tem, give  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  a  new 
election. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  Dingman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  referred  to  in  the 
letter  as  it  appeared  In  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Globe  of  June  29,  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jFrom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  June  29, 
1975] 

Sfnate  Deadlock  No  Surprise  to  New 
Hampshire  Voters 

(By  Jack  W.  Germond) 

Durham,  N.H. — If  you  ask  Peter  Barnes, 
who  is  82,  what  he  thinks  about  the  way  the 
Senate  Is  handling  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion controversy,  he  will  get  red  in  the  face 
and  give  you  a  real  earful. 

"Those  people  in  the  Senate  are  a  bunch  of 
plain  damned  fools,"  he  says.  "We're  entitled 
to  another  election  If  we  want  one  and  the 
way  they're  behaving  is  the  most  palpably 
outrageous  thing  I've  ever  seen." 

But  If  you  ask  Peter  Barnes  If  he  and  his 
friends  spend  much  time  talking  about  the 
controversy,  he  calms  down,  shrugs  and  re- 
plies: "As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  even 
discuss  It.  What's  the  use.  We  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it  anyway." 

This  is  a  common  attitude  here  as  New 
Hampshire  ends  six  months  without  a  second 
senator  because  no  one  can  decide  whether 
Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  or  Democrat 
John  Durkin  won  the  election  last  Novem- 
ber. 

The  voters  are  unhappy  with  the  Senate's 
refusal  to  allow  them  to  settle  the  question 
with  another  election.  But  they  are  not  really 
excited  about  it  because  they  seem  to  ex- 
pect nothing  more  from  Washington  these 
days. 

The  Republican  notion  that  the  solution 
Is  another  election  has  an  obvious  follow- 
ing that  is  not  limited  to  Republicans  here. 
A  reporter  questioned  almost  three  dozen 
New  Hampshire  voters  at  random  and  found 
three  of  every  four  in  favor  of  a  new  election. 
Half  of  them  said  they  were  Democrats. 

In  Manchester.  Jeanette  Boudreau,  a  fac- 
tory worker,  asked:  "Why  Isn't  that  fair? 
The  Democrats  say  It  Isn't  fair  but  they  want 
to  take  advantage  because  they've  already  got 
control.  That's  one-party  government  Just 
like  Russia." 

An  appliance  salesman  In  Concord  said: 
"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  all  that  hlgh-falutln' 
talk  about  examining  all  the  ballots.  It's 
obvious  there's  room  for  honest  disagree- 
ment on  some  of  them,  and  it's  Just  as 
obvious  that  the  Democrats  are  going  to 
have  their  own  way.  There's  no  way  to  tell 
what  some  of  those  people  (who  cast  dis- 
puted ballots)  meant  to  do." 

The  complaints  of  Democratic  partisanship 
In  the  Senate  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  orig- 
inal certification  of  Durkin  as  the  winner, 
based  on  a  recount,  was  overturned  by  an 
obviously  partisan  Republican  agency,  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission,  liere.  And  the 
fact  that  this  has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle  Is 


a  kind  of  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
state's  vociferous  right-wing  leaders.  Gov. 
Meldrim  Thomson  and  publisher  William 
Loeb,  whose  Manchester  Union  Leader  sug- 
gests almost  daily  that  there  are  "61  thieves" 
In  the  Senate  trying  to  do  dirt  to  the  Granite 
State. 

Tom  Gerber,  editor  of  the  Concord  Moni- 
tor, has  argued  in  favor  of  a  decision  in 
the  Senate  but  concedes  that  "the  drumbeat 
from  Thomson  and  Loeb"  probably  has  gen- 
erated a  majority  position. 

"There  is  nothing  subtle  about  the  Union 
Leader  crusade.  Dally  there  are  front  page 
reprints  of  articles  from  conservative  pub- 
lications warning  of  a  Democratic  "steal"  or 
special  reports  that,  for  example,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Republican  organization  has  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  new  election. 

Except  for  the  politicians  and  the  news- 
papers, however,  the  people  are  not  very 
Interested  In  the  issue  because  It  does  not 
touch  their  lives  in  any  way  they  can  Iden- 
tify. And  they  clearly  have  little  faith  In 
the  politicians  in  the  Senate. 

In  Northwood  an  old  man  minding  a  store 
cackled  at  a  reporter's  question. 

"You  came  all  the  way  up  here  to  ask 
me  about  something  like  that?"  he  chortled, 
beside  himself  at  the  folly  of  It. 

"I  don't  think  you've  got  enough  to  keep 
you  busy.  You  know  the  answer  as  well  as 
I  do.  The  Democrats  run  things  and  that's 
the  way  It's  going  to  turn  out." 

Outside  Manchester,  Jeanne  Reese,  a 
housewife,  was  more  politic.  "It's  all  Just  a 
charade,"  she  said,  "and  I  think  you  know 
that  Just  as  well  as  I  do.  They  don't  listen 
any  more  and  they  don't  care  what  we  want 
up  here." 

A  Manchester  businessman  professed  not 
to  be  influenced   by  Loeb's  Union  Leader. 

"I  rea4  the  Boston  Globe,  not  this  rag," 
he  said,  "but  Loeb  Is  right  about  one  thing. 
Once  they  get  to  Washington  they  don't  give 
a  damn  about  the  people  who  sent  them 
there.  With  the  shape  this  country  Is  In 
It's  criminal  for  the  Senate  to  be  spending 
all  that  time  arguing  about  Louis  Wyman 
and  John  Durkin.  They  should  either  make 
a  decision  up  or  down  on  those  ballots  or 
send  the  whole  thing  back  here." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  12,  Insert  the  following: 
after  the  word  "Gilford"  add  the  following, 
"but  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  resolution,  the  contested  seat  In  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  Is  hereby  declared  vacant  as  of 
July  11,  1975". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  and  Mr.  GRIF- 
FIN addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded, and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 

[Quorum  No.  50  Leg. I 

Alien  Hansen  RibicoS 

Baker  Hatfield  Sparkman 

Brock  Helms  Symington 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Laxalt  Thurmond 

Cranston  Mansfield  Weicker 

Goldwater  McClure 

Griffin  Pell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Fong 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 
Gravel 


Jr. 


Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

HruBka 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Pro  xm  ire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Taft 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  Mr.  Griffin's 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  267  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Burdick 


Chiles 
Church 

Clark 
Cranston 

Culver 
FaKleion 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Ford 
Cannon  Glenn 


Gravel 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Hart,  rhllip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Hollmcs 

Huddleston 
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Humpbrey 

McGovem 

Pell 

Inouye 

Mclntyre 

Proxmire 

Jackson 

Mondale 

Rando'.ph 

Johnston 

Montoya 

Riblcoff 

Kennedy 

Morgan 

Sparkman 

Leaby 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Long 

Muskie 

Stone 

Magnuson 

Nelson 

Symington 

Mansfield 

Nunn 

Tunney 

McGee 

Pas  tore 
NAYS— 41 

WUliama 

Allen 

Gold  water 

Both 

Baker 

Griffin 

Schweiker 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Scott, 

Bellmon 

Helms 

WUllam  L 

Brock 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Javits 

Stennls 

Byrd, 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Mathias 

Taft 

Case 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClure 

Tower 

Dole 

Metcair 

Weicker 

Domenlcl 

Pack  wood 

Young 

Pong 

Pearson 

Gam 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Eastland 

Talmadge 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Griffin's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  efforts  have  been  made  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  meet  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  in  one  way 
or  another  about  the  way  this  matter 
has  been  approached. 

One  of  the  first  was  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  J  in  response  to  editorials  and  other 
news  stories,  made  very  plain  that  there 
was  no  intention,  if  it  turned  out  that 
this  election  was  decided  in  a  way  that 
seated  Mr.  Durkin,  to  change  the  com- 
mittee ratios  in  any  way  that  would  re- 
sult in  the  removing  of  any  present 
members  from  those  committees. 

Yesterday  another  effort  was  made 
through  the  proposal  by  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Long,  which  dealt  with 
the  major  issue,  that  is  the  "skip-Louie" 
or  "skip-John"  ballots  that  involve  more 
votes  than  any  other  issue.  It  took  the 
Wyman  contentions  at  face  value,  and 
met  a  demand  that  there  be  a  search  for 
"skip"  ballots  among  the  180,000  ballots 
that  are  in  the  control  of  the  committee. 

If  the  allegations  and  affidavits  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Wyman  and  his  support- 
ers are  correct,  that  one  move  would  re- 
sult in  the  seating  of  Mr.  Wyman  be- 
cause several  hundred  "skip-John"  Dur- 
kin ballots  allegedly,  according  to  those 
affidavits  and  allegations,  were  seen  by 
those  observing  the  count. 

Under  the  Mansfield-Long  proposaJi 
those  ballots  would  be  discounted,  and 
John  Diu-kin  would  lose  those  200  or  300 
votes. 

However,  Senator  Brock  raised  what 
seemed  to  be  a  legitimate  objection  to 
that  proposal  yesterday  when  he  noted 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ators Mansfield  and  Long  included 
within  it  a  denial  of  the  Wyman  demand 
that  10  specified  precincts  be  recounted 
or  looked  at  once  again  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

In  order  to  meet  that  objection,  an- 
other effort  now  will  be  made  to  meet 
legitimate  objections  that  have  been 
raised  in  efforts  to  resolve  this  matter. 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  moving 
four  disputed  multiple-skip  baUots  to  Mr. 


Wyman  and  giving  one  to  Mr.  Durkin. 
It  would  mean,  if  approved,  a  net  ex- 
change of  three  votes  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Wyman. 

I  send  this  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    678 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson).  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  line  7,  Insert  "(A)"  after  "(1)" 
and  below  line  12  add  the  following: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  direction  to  vote 
separately  on  the  issues  posed  in  subsections 
(6)  and  (7)  of  this  section  and  the  direction 
to  vote  separately  on  the  four  more-than- 
slngle-square-skip-Wyman  ballots  and  on 
tJie  one  skip-Durkln  ballot  listed  In  section  2 
of  this  Resolution,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senate  hereby  determines  that 
the  four  ballots  listed  in  clauses  (20)  through 
(23)  of  section  2  of  this  Resolution  as  more- 
than-single-square-sklp-Wyman  ballots  shall 
be  counted  for  Wyman  and  the  ballot  listed 
In  clause  (24)  of  section  2  of  this  Resolution 
as  a  skip-Durkin  ballot  shall  be  counted 
for  Durkin." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  suflBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    677 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  material  proposed  to  be 
added  by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cranston 
add  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  direction  to 
vote  separately  on  the  Issues  posed  in  sub- 
sections (6)  and  (7)  of  this  section  and 
the  direction  to  vote  separately  on  the  eight 
single-square-sklp-Wyman  ballots  listed  in 
section  2  of  this  resolution,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  hereby  deter- 
mines that  (i)  the  eight  ballots  listed  In 
clauses  (12)  through  (19)  of  section  2  of 
this  resolution  as  single-square-sklp-Wyman 
ballots  shall  not  be  counted  for  any  candi- 
date and  (11)  every  other  slngle-square-sklp- 
candldate  ballot  among  all  of  the  ballots 
in  the  custody  of  the  Senate  shall  be  found 
and  separated  and  shall  likewise  not  be 
counted  for  any  candidate.  For  the  purpose 
at  this  paragraph,  a  'single-square-sklp- 
candidate  baUot'  shall  mean  a  ballot  (1) 
which  is  marked  for  voting  (as  distinguished 
from  counting)  only  with  either  a  cross  or  a 
check  in  one  party  circle  and  either  a  cross 
or  a  check  in  each  candidate  square  in  the 
column  below  the  party  circle  so  marked 
but  on  which  there  is  no  cross,  check,  or  any 
other  mark  In  the  candidate  square  on  the 
U.S.  Senate  line  in  such  column,  and  (11)  on 
which  there  is  no  other  mark  or  writing  for 
voting  in  any  other  place  on  the  ballot. 

"(D)  In  order  to  execute  the  determina- 
tion made  in  paragraph  (C)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, (1)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  directed  to  assign 
such  investigators  employed  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  such  other  profes- 
sional employees  of  such  Office,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  And  and  separate,  from  among  all  of 
the  ballots  In  the  custody  of  the  Senate,  any 
slngle-square-sklp-candldate  ballot  and  such 
Investigators  and  any  professional  employ- 
ees so  assigned  shaU  forthwith  undertake  to 


carry  out  expeditiously  such  functions  and 
no  other,  and  (11)  Dr  Floyd  M.  Rlddick  shall 
affix  to  any  ballot  so  found  and  separated 
an  attachment  indicating  that  such  ballot 
Is  not  to  be  counted  for  any  candidate  and 
shall  place  any  such  ballot  so  designated  in 
the  box  containing  the  ballots  voted  upon 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion on  which  such  Committee  did  not  cast 
a  tie  vote:  Provided,  That  in  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  the  procedure  directed  to 
be  carried  out  in  this  sentence  the  ballots 
in  the  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  Sate  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  remain  at  all  times  in  the 
continuous  custody  of  the  Senate  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  and  access  to  the  proceedings,  and 
any  information  arising  therefrom,  directed 
to  be  carried  out  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
restricted  to  such  investigators  and  other 
professional  employees  assigned  by  the 
Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  this  sen- 
tence and  to  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Rlddick.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a  'single- 
square-ski-candldate  ballot'  shall  mean  a 
ballot  (i)  which  is  marked  for  voting  (as 
distinguished  from  counting)  only  with 
either  a  cross  or  a  check  in  one  party  cir- 
cle and  either  a  cross  or  a  check  in  each  can- 
didate square  in  the  column  below  the  party 
circle  so  marked  but  on  which  there  Is  no 
cross,  check,  or  any  other  mark  In  the  can- 
didate square  on  the  United  States  Senate 
line  In  such  column,  and  (ii)  on  which  there 
is  no  other  mark  or  writing  for  voting  in 
any  other  place  on  the  ballot." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sulficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  1 
understand  the  procedures  for  this  after- 
noon, at  4  o'clock  there  will  be  a  live 
quorum  preparatory  to  the  cloture  vote, 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
only  comment  very  briefiy  in  relation 
to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  If  this  is  right  now  it 
should  have  been  right  last  week,  tt 
should  have  been  right  several  months 
ago. 

That  is  the  entire  difficulty  with  trying 
to  wheel  and  deal  as  among  ourselves 
on  the  New  Hampshire  election.  We  can 
compromise,  we  can  go  ahead  and  settle 
differences  when  it  comes  to  various  and 
sundry  issues,  but  when  it  comes  to 
preserving  tlie  integrity  of  the  election 
process,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  place 
to  start  standing  Inflexible  and 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Not  right  now,  but  I 
shall  yield  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment, if  I  might,  on  the  matter  of  cloture 
before  us  because  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  permitted  to  allow  such  a  his- 
toric occasion  to  go  by  unnoticed. 

I  say  historic  because  this  will  be  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  body 
that  such  a  rapid-fire  series  of  cloture 
votes  came  to  pass  in  the  number  that 
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have  occurred  here.  Specifically,  we  are 
now  about  to  enter  upon  the  fifth  cloture 
vote. 

Keep  in  mind,  I  say  historic  because 
never  before  relative  to  any  other  issue 
have  so  many  "rapid-fire"  cloture  votes 
taken  place.  Not  in  the  cause  of  housing, 
ever.  Not  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  ever. 
Not  in  the  cause  of  health  legislation, 
ever.  Not  in  the  cause  of  transportation 
or  job  opportunities,  ever. 

A  first  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Five  rapid 
fire  cloture  votes  in  the  name  of  political 
greed,  pure  and  simple. 

Amazing  that  we  have  never  gone 
through  this  procedure  for  all  the  great 
causes  that  have  arisen  in  the  land  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  200  years,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  demand  solution  today. 

The  cutoff  came,  usually,  at  three 
votes.  Sometimes  it  went  to  four,  but 
usually  stretching  a  point  at  three,  and 
I  would  say  the  norm  is  probably  two  at- 
tempts to  invoke  cloture.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  when  it  is  the  political 
ox  that  is  being  gored,  by  whatever  side, 
then  we  go  ahead  and  go  through  the 
exercise  of  cloture  upon  cloture  upon 
cloture. 

I  find  this  to  be  an  extraordinary  com- 
mentary on  our  priorities  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  imder  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  having  expired,  pursuant  to 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  cloture  motion,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotxjre  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  S.  Res. 
166,  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Lee  Metcalf,  William 
Proxmire,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Vance 
Hartke,  Wendell  H.  Ford,  John  Glenn, 
Richard  (Dick)  Stone,  Alan  Cranston, 
James  Abourezk,  John  V.  Tunney, 
Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  Walter  D.  Huddle- 
ston,  Jennings  Randolph,  William  D. 
Hathaway,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Dale 
Bumpers. 

CALL    OF   THE   ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 


[Quorum  No.  51  Leg.]     .- 

Byrd,  Eagleton 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Fong 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Ford 


Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 


Gam 

Glenn 

Gold  water 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 


Hatfield 

McGovem 

Scott,  Hugh 

Hathaway 

Mclntyre 

Scott, 

Helms 

Metcalf 

William  L 

Hollings 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Hruska 

Montoya 

Stafford 

Huddleston 

Morgan 

Stennis 

Hvimphrey 

Moss 

Stevens 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Stevenson 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Stone 

Javits 

Nunn 

Symington 

Johnston 

Fackwood 

Taft 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Talmadge 

Laxalt 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

Leahy 

Pell 

Tower 

Long 

Percy 

Tunney 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Weicker 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

WUllams 

Mathias 

Riblcoff 

Young 

McCIure 

Roth 

McGee 

Schweiker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor 

is  present. 

VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Pearson)  .  The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  contested  election  for  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  shall  be  brought  to 
a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  57, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  268  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


Aboxorezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart,  Gary  W. 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Brooke 

Case 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Fong 

Gam 


Buckley 
Eastland 


Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 38 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

He!ms 

Hruska 

Javits 

Laxalt 

Mathias 

McClure 

Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Percy 


Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RIbicoff 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Sj-mlngton 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 


Roth 

Schweiker 
Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 4 


Fannin 


McClellan 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  57  yeas  and  38  nays. 


Three-fifths  ol  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  cloture  motion  is  rejected. 
Mr.  CANNON  and  Mr.  WEICKER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  202— TO  DE- 
CLARE A  VACANCY  IN  THE  OFFICE 
OF  U.S.  SENATOR  FOR  STATE  OP 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FOR  TERM 
COMMENCING  JANUARY  3,   1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 202,  with  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Resolution  (S.  Res.  202)  to  declare  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
term  commencing  January  3,  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  of  time  is  1  hour  on  this 
matter  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen), 
and  under  the  order  no  amendments  or 
motions  to  table  are  in  order 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  pointed  out  earlier 
that  the  Senate  had  established  and  was 
establishing  a  record  for  the  number  of 
cloture  votes  on  a  particular  issue,  that 
the  Senate  has  established  another  rec- 
ord. It  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
any  political  party  has  remained  unified 
in  voting  so  many  times  against  cloture, 
to  avoid  voting  on  issues  on  a  particular 
subject. 

Second,  concern  was  evidenced  yester- 
day about  the  fact  that  in  the  form  of 
the  original  Mansfield  amendment,  it 
would  settle  the  issue  of 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  Is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  was  objection 
yesterday  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
Mansfield  amendment  as  presented 
would  settle  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
we  go  back  and  recount  the  10  precincts 
set  forth  in  section  No.  1  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  I  pointed  out  on  numerous 
occasions  were  waived,  after  investiga- 
tion, by  Mr.  Wyman  before  the  ballot 
law  commission. 

I  point  out  now  to  my  colleagues,  for 
their  benefit,  in  connection  with  that 
concern,  that  if  the  Cranston-Mansfield 
amendment,  as  now  before  the  Senate 
is  approved,  at  that  time  I  will  offer  a 
motion  to  table  lines  7  through  12  of  sec- 
tion 1,  which  would  eliminate  the  ques- 
tion of  those  10  precincts  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  "skip-ballot"  issue. 

Further,  with  reference  to  the  "skip- 
ballot"  issue,  I  simply  point  out  to  my 
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colleagues  that  there  has  been  a  great 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  try 
to  reach  an  agreement  and  accommoda- 
tion of  this  matter,  so  that  we  can  vote 
on  the  issues — not  to  settle  the  issue  in  a 
certain  way,  but  so  that  we  can  vote  on 
the  issues  that  are  before  the  Senate.  I 
find,  in  reviewing  the  Record,  that  10  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle  have  suggested  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  this  type  of  procedure.  I 
simply  point  that  out.  The  Record  is  re- 
plete with  discussion  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proving action  which  would  provide  that 
a  search  be  made  to  retrieve  all  ballots 
in  the  skipped-candidate  category,  which 
Is  what  the  Mansfleld-Cranston  smiend- 
ment  would  do,  limiting  it  to  a  single 
skip. 

Senator  William  L.  Scott  said  on 
June  16: 

Woiild  It  not  be  reasonable  to  have  a  search 
made  of  all  of  the  ballots  to  see  how  many 
skip  ballots  there  were  for  both  of  the  can- 
didates and  to  apply  to  the  same  rule  .  .  .? 

That  is  exactly  what  is  proposed  here, 
to  retrieve  all  single  skips  and  to  apply 
the  same  rule  to  them. 
Senator  Hatfield  said  on  Jime  16 : 
I  would  reject  all  of  the  skipped  ballots. 
In  a  discussion  of  the  Issue  of  the  skip. 

Senator  Griffin  said  on  June  16: 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  go  back  Into 
all  the  ballots,  take  out  all  the  skip-type 
ballots  for  either  party  and  count  them  by 
using  the  same  rule. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Mansfield 

amendment  proposes. 
Senator  Beall  said  on  June  16: 
.  .  .  The  Senate  should  go  out  and  get  these 

ballots  In  and  see  that  they  are  treated  in 

the  same  way. 

Again,  an  endorsement  of  the  Mans- 
field proposition. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  said  on  June  16 : 

But  we  have  the  affidavit  of  the  former 
Governor  of  N.H.  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
such  ballots  "skip-Louie"  and  skip-John 
not  counted. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  said  on  June  16: 
We  know  we  can  go  back  and  get  them. 
We  can  do  it  in  a  morning's  transaction,  and 
then  we  would  go  back  and  we  would  look 
at  the  "skip-Louie"  ballots  so-called. 

Senator  Garn  said  on  June  16 — I  am 
sorry  that  I  do  not  see  him  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  listen  to  this : 

In  all  fairness  and  equity,  it  would  not 
make  much  difference  which  way  they  ruled, 
whether  they  are  going  to  throw  them  out  or 
not,  if  we  had  all  the  skip-Louie  and  all  the 
skip-Durkin  ballots  before  us. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
I  should  like  to  finish  my  statement: 

Go  ahead  and  let  the  rommittee  count 
them  any  way  they  want  or  throw  them  out 
If  thev  would  seek  out  all  the  Durkln-Wyman 
ballots. 

That  was  Senator  Garn's  statement, 

and  that  is  precisely  what  is  proposed 

in  the  Cranston-Mansfield  amendment. 

Senator  Griffin  said  on  June  17: 

It   seems   inconceivable   that    the   Senate 

would  adopt  such  a  position,  particularly  in 


light  of  undisputed  evidence  in  the  record 
that  "hundreds"  of  similar  skip-type  ballots 
ware  counted  for  Mr.  Durkin. 

Surely,  if  it  decides  not  to  count  the  skip- 
type  ballots  for  Mr.  Wyman  before  us,  the 
Senate  will  also  order  that  all  180,000  paper 
ballots  be  canvassed  to  separate  and  retrieve 
all  other  skip-type  ballots  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  counted. 

Senator  Domenici  said  on  June  18: 
Go  back  and  find  out  how  many  skip-Dur- 

kln  ballots  there  are  and  apply  the  same 

intent  rule  to  those. 

Senator  Stevens  said  on  June  20: 
What  Is  the  harm  of  looking?  What  Is  the 
harm  of  going  back  and  counting  them  all? 

Senator  Weicker  said  on  June  23: 
I  stated  before  what  I  have  recommended 
to  the  Senate  is  that  the  "skip-candidate" 
ballots  ia  the  possession  of  the  committee  be 
retrieved,  and  that  a  uniform  procediu-e  be 
apiplied  to  all  of  them. 

Again,  that  is  precisely  what  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Cranston-Mansfield  amend- 
ment. Senator  Brock  said  on  June  23: 

My  original  temptation  was  tc  smend  his 
resolution  to  require  a  search  of  all  ballots 
and  to  throw  out  all  skip-candidate  ballots 
be  they  for  Durkin  or  for  Wyman. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  promiyed  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


S.  2073 


VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
SERVICES  TO  THE  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIAN POLICY  REVIEW  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
S    2073 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
mav  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  object. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2073) 
to  authorize  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission  to  accept  voluntary 
contributions  of  services  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  the  first  time 
by  title  and  the  second  time  at  length. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  30  seconds. 

This  is  simply  a  housekeeping  measure, 
to  be  added  to  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commis<;ion  measui'e,  to 
entitle  the  Commission  to  h^ve  the  mail- 
ing privilege  and  to  accept  volunteer 
services  from  the  Government  and  from 
private  sources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  2073 ^  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "A  Joint 
Resolution  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission," approved  January  2,  1975,  Pub.  L. 
93-580  (88  Stat.  1912),  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
accept  and  use  donations  of  money,  prop- 
erty (whether  real  or  personal),  and  uncom- 
pensated services  from  any  person  whether 
public  or  private  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Matter  mailed  by  the  Commission 
may  be  mailed  under  the  frank  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  Is  serving  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commission.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (88  Stat. 
1914)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  un- 
der this  resolution,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
the  head  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy is  authorized  to  provide  the  Commission 
such  services,  facilities,  information,  and 
personnel  to  the  Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  by  contract  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation not  in  excess  of  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  highest  per  annum  rate  of  com- 
pensation that  may  be  paid  to  employees  of 
the  Senate  generally.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  A  person  who  provides  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services  to  the  Commission 
shall  not  by  reason  of  such  service  be  deemed 
to  be  an  employee  of  the  United  States.  Any 
such  person  may  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
service  to  the  Commission  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution — Senate 
Resolution  166 — reletting  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  contested  election  for  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  regret  to 
hear  a  statement  that  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  will  regret,  when 
the  Senator  said  something  about 
political  greed  on  behalf  of  those  ofifering 
an  amendment  to  treat  all  these  ballots 
the  same. 

I  stood  here  and  put  into  the  Record 
some  time  ago  the  position  of  Mr.  Durkin, 
whereupon  Mr.  Wyman  gave  me  a  brief 
to  explain  his  side  about  the  "skip"  bal- 
lots. Having  said  that.  I  talked  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  and  said  I  thought 
Mr.  Wyman  was  making  a  better 
argument. 

I  read  all  the  cases,  and  I  was  creating 
quite  a  bit  of  dissension  among  the 
Democrats  by  saying  there  is  a  better 
case  for  counting  the  "skip"  ballots  than 
for  not  counting  them.  I  said,  "If  you  are 
going  to  coimt  the  'skip'  ballots,  you 
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should  proceed  to  count  all  the  'skip' 
ballots  the  same  way.  and  throw  all  out  if 
you  are  going  to  throw  any  of  them  out." 

I  walked  into  the  Chamber  and  found 
Mr.  Brock  offering  an  amendment  that 
provided  for  coimting  the  "skip"  ballots, 
and  I  voted  for  it.  I  was  dismayed  to  see 
that  so  many  people  who  would  vote 
against  cloture  would  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Brock's  amendment.  Mr.  Eastland  would 
not  vote  for  it.  Mr.  Stennis  would  not 
vote  for  it.  Mr.  McClellan  would  not 
vote  for  it.  They  would  not  vote  for  it, 
even  though  they  will  not  vote  for 
cloture.  It  was  defeated  by  a  vote  far 
greater  than  anything  I  expected. 

So  if  the  Senate  would  not  go  that 
way.  the  only  thing  this  Senator  thought 
could  be  done  within  reason  was  to  count 
them  the  ether  way.  to  say  if  the 
voter  skipped  one  slot  on  the  ballot,  you 
would  not  count  that  vote  for  either  one. 

I  then  proceeded  to  insist  that  we 
should  go  back  to  the  180,000  ballots  and 
pick  out  every  ballot  where,  according 
to  the  affidavits  that  Mr.  Wyman  and 
his  people  have,  there  are  a  bunch  of 
"skip-Durkin"  ballots. 

All  right,  go  back  and  go  through  them 
and  take  them  out.  So  my  Democratic 
coUeages  were  persuaded,  over  a  period 
of  time  to  go  with  that.  After  I  voted  first 
to  let  Mr.  Wyman  have  it  his  way,  I 
found  that  we  could  not  get  enough  votes 
to  do  it  that  way.  Even  those  voting 
against  cloture,  not  enough  of  them 
would  vote  to  do  business  that  way.  I 
said,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
be  willing  to  abide  by  the  Senate's  judg- 
ment and  do  it  the  other  way.  We  will 
just  treat  them  all  alike  and  go  back  and 
pull  out  the  whole  180,000.  Here  was  Mr. 
Scott  proposing  to  do  it  that  way;  here 
was  Mr.  Griffin  proposing  to  do  it  that 
way.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
almost  be  willing  just  to  flip  a  coin  and 
let  whoever  calls  it  right  be  the  Sena- 
tor. But  it  ought  to  be  resolved  one  way 
or  the  other  and  we  ought  to  have  them 
try  to  count  these  ballots  by  some  ground 
rules  before  this  question  is  resolved. 

But,  no,  there  is  still  going  to  be  a 
filibuster. 

I  have  tried  to  do  business  the  way  Mr. 
Griffin  wants  to  do  busines;  I  have  tried 
to  do  business  the  way  Mr.  Scott  wants 
to  do  busines.  But  there  is  still  going  to 
be  a  filibuster.  I  guess  the  only  way  we 
can  avoid  a  filibuster  is  just  to  let  our 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  either 
send  it  back  to  New  Hampshire,  which 
has  been  voted  down  now  several  times, 
or  else  figure  out  some  way  to  agree  to 
their  compromise,  which  must  necessarily 
mean  their  man  is  going  to  be  seated. 
If  they  will  not  agree  to  this,  let  them 
tell  us  what  they  will  agree  to,  which  they 
will  not  tell  us.  If  they  want  to  send  it 
back  to  New  Hampshire,  that  has  been 
voted  down  six  times.  They  ought  to  show 
enough  imagination  to  suggest  some- 
thing else. 

We  have  tried  several  ways.  One,  count 
"skip"  ballots.  That  failed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  We  said,  when  that  failed, 
If  we  are  not  going  to  count  the  "skip" 

ballots,  go  back  to  the  whole  180,000  and 
see  if  Mr.  Wyman's  aCQdavits  are  cor- 
rect. If  that  is  so.  he  will  be  the  Sena- 
tor. Now  they  do  not  think  their  affidavits 


are  correct  so  they  do  not  want  to  do 
business  that  way. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  if  on 
some  basis,  they  do  not  want  to  go  along 
with  this,  they  ought  to  say  what,  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  they  are  willing  to 
do. 

I  wanted  to  do  it  Mr.  Wyman's  way. 
The  Senate  did  not  want  to  do  it  that 
way.  So  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
could  not  get  a  vote  for  cloture.  I  said, 
then  let  us  do  it  this  other  way.  A  num- 
ber of  Senators  opposing  cloture  said  it 
soimds  fair. 

It  sounds  fair  until  the  leadership  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  is  willing  to  agree 
to  it. 

If  Senators  will  not  do  business  this 
way,  I  think  the  burden  is  on  them  either 
to  make  us  a  proposition  or  quit  fili- 
bustering. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleague.  I  certainly  agree  with  him 
on  that  general  proposition.  I  find  diffi- 
culty with  this  proposal  that  has  been 
offered  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Senator 
Cranston  because  it  immediately  awards 
all  of  the  multi-skip  ballots  to  the  person 
who  had  the  X  or  the  check  up  in  the 
circle.  The  New  Hampshire  law — we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  it.  but  they  have  not 
said  an  awful  lot  about  the  New  Hamp- 
shire law  that  says  it  is  up  to  the  body 
counting  the  ballots  to  try  to  determine 
the  intent  of  the  voters.  It  says  the  legis- 
lature can  prescribe  how  the  person  shall 
vote,  but  they  cannot  prescribe  how  the 
ballots  shall  be  counted.  The  duty  on  this 
body  is  to  try  to  determine  what  that 
voter  intended. 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  in  ballot  262, 
where  the  man  put  an  X  up  at  the  top 
and  went  down  and  put  an  X  in  every 
other  one  except  3.  had  an  X  in  Mr. 
Wyman's  square  at  one  time  and  then 
went  back  and  erased  it — you  cannot  tell 
me  there  is  any  plainer  intent  of  the 
voter  in  the  world  than  that  erasure 
mark  on  that  ballot  with  the  original  X 
showing  through.  That  ballot  would  be 
given  to  Mr.  Wyman  under  this  proposi- 
tion. I  find  difficulty  with  that.  I  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  look  to  all  of  them 
and  try  to  determine  the  intent  of  those 
voters.  But  certainly,  the  intent  of  that 
voter  is  absolutely  crystal  clear.  But 
under  the  Mansfield-Cranston  proposi- 
tion and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  ballot  would  be  awarded  to 
Mr.  Wyman,  because  it  is  a  multi-skip 
ballot. 

I  am  reluctantly  willing  to  go  along 
on  this  proposal.  As  I  said  earlier,  if  the 
Mansfleld-Cranston  proposition,  the 
amendment  now  before  us,  is  approved, 
I  intend  to  move  to  table  lines  7  through 
12  of  section  1  of  the  original  resolution, 
to  get  out  of  that  one  particular  issue  the 
Senate  would  be  considering  any  other 
side  issue.  On  just  the  simple  issue,  we 
will  award  those  four  multi-skip  ballots 
to  Louis  Wyman,  we  will  award  the  one 
multi-skip  ballot  to  John  Durkin — the 
single  "skips"  will  be  thrown  out — and 
have  the  GAO  go  through  and  retrieve 
every  single  "skip"  and  throw  them  out 
and  apply  to  those  the  rules  of  the  ballot 
law  commission. 

Mr.  President,  on  ihe  subject  matter  at 
hand.  Senate  Resolution  202,  I  do  not 


think  I  need  to  say  anything  more.  We 
have  voted  on  this  same  issue  in  one 
form  or  another  six  times  so  far.  This 
will  make  the  seventh.  I  think  that  the 
Senate  has  pretty  well  expressed  Its  will. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
clarification,  really,  I  wish  to  know  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
today,  as  on  yesterday,  provides  for  no 
observers  of  the  2  candidates? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  it  provides  for — I 
think  it  does.  I  have  not  read  it  very 
carefully  with  that  thought  in  mind,  but 
I  am  told  that  it  provides  for  no  ob- 
servers by  the  candidate. 

This  is  a  mechanical  process. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder — everything 
else  that  we  have  done,  especially  when 
it  was  a  matter  of  going  back  and  check- 
ing ballots  and  so  forth,  was  always  done 
with  the  candidates  themselves  present 
or  with  their  representatives  present,  just 
as  observers.  Is  there  any  particular  rea- 
son why  that  has  been  eliminated? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  would  have 
to  ask  the  authors  of  the  amendment,  not 
me.  I  have  been  told  that  we  have  al- 
ready found  that  where  we  have  observ- 
ers of  each  side  there,  they  cannot  agree 
on  the  time  of  day.  They  can  look  at 
the  clock  up  there  and  if  there  were  one 
of  Mr.  Wyman's  observers  there  and  one 
of  Mr.  Durkin's  there,  they  would  not 
agree  that  it  is  now  13  minutes  to  5  by 
that  clock.  One  would  say  it  is  12  and 
the  other  12 > 2. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  sort  of  found  that  to 
be  true  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  too. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  was  their  position 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  They 
were  advocating  their  respective  clients' 
positions. 

This  procedure  spells  out,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  very  precise  set  of  circum- 
stances, a  set  of  ballots  to  be  retrieved  to 
apply  the  mechanical  count  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  that  is  the  case,  and 
I  reahze  that  is  the  intention,  why  would 
there  be  any  concern  about  having  ob- 
servers from  both  sides  jast  to  be  there? 
It  does  not  matter  whether  they  agree 
or  not.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  their  watch- 
ing the  procedure. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator had  better  wait  to  address  those 
questions  to  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
;nent  rather  than  to  myself. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
this  resolution  will  be  agreed  to.  At  the 
time  it  was  offered  this  morning  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  with  respect  to  Senate 
Resolution  166  was  such  that  there  was 
no  way  to  offer  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166  embodying  this  prin- 
ciple of  declaring  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  sending  the  Issue 
back  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 
Later,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  with- 
drew his  amendment,  resulting  in  the 
falling  of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and 
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it  did  become  subject  to  amendment.  The 
Senator    from    Michigan    offered    an 
amendment  which  would  have  declared 
a  vacancy  as  of  July  11. 
At  the  time  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

offered  this  resolution 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Senate  be  in  order?  I  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
J^vALLEN.  At  the  time  the  Senator 
fromiM^aima  offered  this  resolution 
then  it  was'  not  possible  to  amend  Senate 
ResoluUon  166.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama offered  the  amendment  as  a  dec- 
laration of  Independence  on  his  part 
from  the  legal  nction  that  the  Senate 
under  article  I,  section  5  of  the  Con- 
stitution must  declare  a  winner  in  this 
election  contest.  That  is  obviously  not 
true  because  the  Senate  does  have  the 
power  to  send  the  election  back  to  New 
Hampshire  by  the  declaring  of  a  vacancy. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  has  tried  to  decide  these  questions 
on  a  matter  of  principle  and  not  on  a 
partisan  basis  or  not  on  the  basis  of 
political  expediency,  feeling  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  election  that  was  issued  to  Mr. 
Wyman  by  the  duly  constituted  authori- 
ties in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
should  have  been  honored  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  voted 
to  seat  Mr.  Wyman  provisionally  subject 
to  action  by  the  Senate  on  the  hearing 
of  the  contest. 

In  retrospect,  I  still  feel  that  that  is 
the  action  that  the  Senate  should  have 
taken  because  during  the  past  6  months 
at  least  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
would  have  had  two  U.S.  Senators.  But  it 
does  not  seem  they  are  going  to  have  two 
Senators  any  time  soon. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  see  this  mat- 
ter, the  U.S.  Senate  should  make  a  good 
faith  effort  to  decide  this  issue,  and  de- 
cide it  with  reasonable  certainty.  We 
have  been  discussing  the  matter  for 
almost  6  months  now,  and  we  are  not 
much  farther  toward  a  solution  than 
we  were  on  January  14  when  the  matter 
first  came  before  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  end  of  our 
deliberations,  whichever  one  of  the  can- 
didates is  seated,  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
that  person,  whichever  one  he  might  be, 
actually  received  more  votes  than  did 
his  opponent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  that 
tipped  the  scales  in  the  mind  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  as  to  what  course 
he  should  pursue  by  sending  this  mat- 
ter back  to  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  the  so-called  compromise  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  Long  said  just  a  moment  ago  that 
he  felt  that  these  "skip"  ballots  should 
have  been  counted,  and  he  voted  that 
way.  Yet  the  compromise  throws  out  all 
the  "skip"  baUots. 

So,  as  I  see  this  compromise — smd  it  Is 
a  compromise  only  on  the  part  of  those 
who   have   been   voting   for  cloture.   I 


might  say — as  I  see  this  so-called  com- 
promise, it  is  certainly  illogical,  it  is  cyn- 
ical, and  it  is  a  grotesque  effort  to  in- 
dicate that  there  is  some  degree  of  com- 
promise here. 

But  actually  that  is  not  true.  It  throws 
New  Hampshire  law  out  of  the  window. 
It  disregards  New  Hampshire  law,  and  it 
makes  a  decision  as  to  who  shall  be  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  based  not 
on  who  got  the  most  votes  but  on  which 
of  the  candidates  received  the  fewer  of 
the  skip-candidate-type  ballots. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  decision  based 
on  that  line  of  reasoning  would  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  history.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  a  decision  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  make,  to  have  this  election  contest 
determined  on  the  basis  of  which  can- 
didate received  not  the  most  votes  but 
the  fewer  votes  of  a  given  type. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  too  much 
unanimity,  it  would  seem,  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  approach  of  the  Mansfield 
compromise.  The  rug  was  jerked  out 
from  imder  it  twice  yesterday  and  today, 
once  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  when 
he  withdrew  his  amendment  in  the  first 
degree,  and  the  Mansfield  amendment 
fell. 

Then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  had  an  amend- 
ment in  and  there  were  two  Mansfield 
amendments  added  to  that;  one,  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  and 
the  other,  a  perfecting  amendment,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment fell  again. 

Well  now,  this  amendment  that  they 
have  put  in  as  the  Mansfield  compro- 
mise, all  that  is  is  a  division,  it  is  a  dis- 
membered Mansfield  amendment  is  what 
It  is. 

I  might  say  the  way  they  put  the 
amendment  in,  they  cut  it  half  in  two, 
and  for  the  basic  amendment  it  was  giv- 
ing Mr.  Wyman  four  of  the  more  than 
one  "skip  ballots,"  and  Mr.  Durkin  one; 
but,  significantly,  the  amendment  to  that 
amendment  is  withholding  eight  of  the 
'•skip-Wyman"  type  ballots,  and  that 
issue  would  be  voted  on  first. 

So  actually  this  effort  now  is  more 
cynical  than  the  other  because  it  makes 
the  first  decision  to  be  to  throw  out  eight 
ballots  that  the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
says  should  be  counted.  What  sort  of  de- 
cision is  that  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  initially  knock  out  as  the  first 
vote  that  would  come  eight  votes  that 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire  says  should 
be  counted  for  Mr.  Wyman?  That  would 
be  our  first  step  if  the  Mansfield- 
Cranston  route  is  pursued. 

You  will  note,  of  course,  that  the  one 
was  standing  here  and  one  over  there, 
and  they  got  recognition  simultane- 
ously so  that  no  other  amendments  could 
be  offered.  You  are  locked  in,  and  you 
have  to  vote  first  to  knock  out  the  first 
eight  Wyman  votes,  and  then  if  that  is 
adopted,  you  would  have  a  decision  on 
the  four  votes  for  the  "skip-Wyman" 
votes  and  one  "skip-Durkin"  vote. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  cynical  ap- 
proach Is  what  finally  determined  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  Senate 
cannot  come  to  a  certain  decision  in  this 
matter  and  that  the  matter  should  be 


referred  to  the  people  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Who  is  afraid  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire?  Why  should  they  not  make 
this  decision?  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  sufBciently  a  believer  in  State's 
rights,  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
State  to  choose  their  own  officers,  and 
weigh  that,  weigh  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  making  the  de- 
cision, weigh  that  against  the  guidelines 
and  the  blueprint  that  has  been  set  here 
for  deciding  this  issue  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
throwing  New  Hampshire  law  out  the 
window  where  New  Hampshire  law  would 
say  these  eight  ballots  should  be  counted 
for  Mr.  Wyman,  and  where  the  Senate 
says  they  should  not  be  counted  for  Mr. 
Wyman.  and  all  other  single  "skip"  bal- 
lots should  be  thrown  out  also. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  For  1  minute,  yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  I  voted  to  say  that 
you  would  construe  the  law  so  that  the 
"skip"  ballots  would  be  counted  for  both 
sides. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  that  that  is  just 
the  law.  The  Senator  recognized  that 
was  the  law.  How  he  could  now  espouse 
an  amendment  that  would  disregard 
that  law  and  throw  the  ballots  out  when 
they  ought  to  be  counted  is  something 
I  cannot  imderstand. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  can  the  Senator  quar- 
rel with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
having  voted  to  say,  "All  right,  you  will 
count  the  'skip-ballots'  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  like  to  count 
them,"  and  when  the  Senate  votes  that 
down  overwhelmingly  it  means,  so  far  as 
that  Barr  decision  is  concerned,  I  would 
think  that  that  means,  they  do  not  quite 
agree  with  that.  It  does  not  fit  on  all 
fours,  and  it  does  not  make  much  sense 
for  them  to  count  it  that  way,  so  it  would 
look  hke  the  Senate  would  count  it  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
position. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  you  are  going  to  count 
them  the  other  way,  then  you  should  go 
through  the  whole  180,000  ballots.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  settle  it 
any  way  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
is  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  One  further  thing  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada read  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord something  about  some  10  or  12 
speakers  on  thi<!  issue  as  to  going  back 
and  getting  all  of  these  "skip-candidate" 
ballots  and  bringing  them  in  and  apply- 
ing the  same  rule. 

I  noted  that  they  did  not  produce  any- 
thing said  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
on  this  subject  because  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  felt  from  the  very  start 
what  we  ought  to  do.  One  of  his  amend- 
ments which  was  tabled,  I  might  say, 
provided  just  for  going  out  and  getting 
11  of  these  "skip-candidate"  ballots  to 
offset  the  "skip-candidate"  ballots  that 
were  before  the  committee  and  then  ap- 
plying the  same  rule  as  to  those  ballots, 
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feeling  that  under  New  Hampshire  law 
all  of  the  ballots  would  have  been 
counted.  But  he  noted  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
did  not  have  any  quotations  from  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  even  though  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  spoken  on 
this  subject  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  just  simply  say,  I  was 
trying  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  had 
spoken. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  give  the  Senator  per- 
mission to  produce  any  of  my  remarks 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  is  ready, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  there  are  others  who 
wish  to  speak. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  desire? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  min- 
utes or  such  portion  as  he  should  use. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  as  much  as  I  ad- 
mire his  eloquence,  his  precision  leaves 
something  to  be  desired. 

My  comments  relative  to  political 
greed  were  directed  at  the  fifth  cloture 
motion,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  and  I  will  repeat 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  a  very  un- 
usual activity  of  the  Senate  to  engage 
in,  a  fifth  cloture  motion. 

I  might  add,  since  we  are  expecting 
one  tomorrow.  No.  6  is  on  the  horizon. 

All  the  rules  have  been  changed  for 
this  game,  that  is  the  difficulty,  not  just 
the  nimiber  of  cloture  votes  taken.  But 
in  the  sense  of  not  seating  Mr.  Wyman 
without  prejudice  to  Mr.  Durkin,  again 
the  rules  have  been  thrown  out  the  win- 
dow. 

Go  right  down  the  list,  there  has  been 
a  rather  unusual  handling  of  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  feels  that  the  decision  is  far 
better  arrived  at  in  New  Hampshire 
than  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

Now,  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  he  was  shocked 
when  his  very  logical  approach  to  the 
matter  was  overwhelmingly  turned 
down  by  the  Senate,  and  well  he  might 
be,  because  logic  has  not  prevailed  at  all 
in  the  arguments  on  this  fioor  when  it 
comes  to  New  Hampshire. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  and  what  others 
have  said  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I 
might  add,  that  rather  than  have  this 
situation  wallow  in  a  mire  of  partisan- 
ship and  illogic  and  throwing  out  of  the 
rules,  let  us  arrive  at  a  decision  which  is 
clearly  in  tune  with  these  times,  which 
Ls  to  let  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
decide. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  I  just  can- 
not let  a  moment  like  this  go  by  in  si- 
lence. The  people  of  the  country  should 
know  the  U.S.  Senate  is  doing  something 
it  has  never  done  before.  When  we  finally 
vote  a  sixth  cloture  motion  tomorrow. 


that  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  body  that  such  an  activity  has 
taken  place. 

I  could  understand  going  to  these  ex- 
tremes on  behalf  of  our  fellow  Americans 
that  are  in  need,  in  housing,  in  health,  in 
civil  rights,  or  whatever.  But  can  I  see 
us  going  to  these  extremes  in  a  political 
quest?  The  answer  is  no. 

I  do  not  care  whether  we  call  it  po- 
litical greed,  I  do  not  care  whether  we 
call  it  avarice,  I  do  not  care  whether  we 
call  it  ambitious  yearning.  Call  it  what- 
ever we  will,  all  reason  has  left  this  fioor; 
all  reason  has  left  this  fioor  and  all  de- 
corum has  left  this  fioor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  All  ascribing  to  tradi- 
tion has  left  the  floor,  and  for  one  Sen- 
ate seat. 

What  I  say  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
go  through  these  extraordinary  efforts, 
for  God's  sake,  let  us  do  it  in  some  mag- 
nificent cause,  not  in  a  display  of  out- 
right partisanship. 

We  can  all  be  off  the  hook — nobody 
will  have  won,  nobody  will  have  lost.  We 
will  just  have  exercised  good  sense  by 
sending  it  back  to  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  there  are  a  number  of  issues 
posed  by  the  resolution  that  could  and 
ought  to  be  voted  on  by  the  Senate?  And 
we  cannot  come  to  a  solitary  vote.  I 
would  agree  to  vote  on  them  in  any  sin- 
gle order.  I  do  not  care  which  one.  Go  to 
one  of  the  ballots.  Go  to  one  of  the  bal- 
lots and  let  the  Senate  speak  on  it. 

We  voted  4  to  4  and  the  committee 
voted  8  to  0,  report  it  up  here,  let  the 
Senate  decide — and  we  cannot  vote  on 
it. 

If  we  would  even  vote  on  some  of  these 
issues  Uke  we  are  doing  something,  and 
then  if  the  Senator  and  his  colleagues 
want  to  filibuster  one  particular  issue, 
that  is  a  different  thing.  But  this  is  fili- 
bustering even  coming  tc  a  vote  on  any 
one  of  those  issues,  the  35  issues.  Some 
of  them  are  just  as  clear  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the 
aisle  have  come  and  said,  there  could 
not  be  any  question  about  how  that  bal- 
lot ought  to  be  considered,  when  they 
saw  how  they  were  marked. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  First  of  all,  I  would 
remind  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  we  have  probably  discussed 
every  single  issue  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution and,  indeed.  In  one  manner  or 
another  we  have  voted  on  them,  and  this 
has  transpired  during  the  past  several 
weeks  the  debate  has  continued. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  we  can- 
not wheel  and  deal  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  That  is  exactly  what  the  diffi- 
culty is  when  it  comes  to  the  image  of 
the  Senate,  or  House,  or  poUticians  in 
general,  in  the  mind  of  the  American 
people. 

We  are  talking  about  the  election  proc- 
ess. This  is  not  the  highway  trust  fund, 
Cambodia,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
SST.  This  is  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
tion process. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  order  to  preserve 
that  integrity,  these  matters  are  best 
resolved  by  the  people  of  New  Hsmip- 


shlre,  Democrats.  Republicans,  Inde- 
pendents alike.  That  is  why  any  of  these 
compromises  arrived  at,  in  fact,  they 
are  not  compromising  the  position  of 
either  Mr.  Enirkin  or  Mr.  Wyman,  they 
are  compromising  the  election  process, 
and  that  is  what  the  American  people  do 
not  want  any  more  of. 

Rather,  they  want  decisions  which  will 
enhance,  elevate,  the  integrity  of  what 
goes  on  in  politics  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man would  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  I  heard  the  chairman  correctly  when 
I  believe  the  chairman  just  stated  he 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  a  vote  on  any 
of  the  issues,  any  single  issue,  in  any 
order? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  I  said  that,  I  meant 
to  say,  any  one  of  those  vote  Issues,  of 
the  vote  Issues. 

I  think  we  already  had  a  ruling  from 
the  Chair  that  the  other  matters  would 
have  to  come  In  regular  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
sield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Surely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  chairman 
be  willing  to  move  to  issue  No.  1  on  the 
question  of  the  precincts? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  tried  to  get  a  vote  on 
issue  No.  1  for  days. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor had  indicated  earlier  to  the  fioor  he 
planned  to  table,  or  move  to  strike  and 
table  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Oh,  the  Senator  has 
misunderstood  what  I  said. 

What  I  said  was  that  if  the  Mansfield 
and  the  Cranston  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, and  that  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment now  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  both  of  them,  they  carry 
with  it  issue  No.  1.  It  is  part  of  it. 

Senator  Cranston  yesterday  raised  ob- 
jection to  tying  that  in,  that  issue  in 
with  this  so-called  skip-Louie  issue, 
and  I  said,  to  try  to  alleviate  his  con- 
cerns, that  I  would  be  willing,  if  the 
Mansfield-Cranston  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, to  at  that  time  move  to  table 
lines  7  through  12  of  section  1,  which  Is 
issue  No.  1. 

Now,  if  the  Mansfield-Cranston 
amendment  were  not  pending  right  now, 
I  would  agree  to  a  vote  on  issue  No.  1  in 
5  minutes,  with  2y2  minutes  to  a  side. 

I  have  said  all  along  I  would  agree  to 
a  time  limit  on  issue  No.  1,  and  I  would 
agree  to  any  reasonable  time  limit  on  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson)  .  The  time  has  expired,  the  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  this  issue  and  get  a  vote  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Could  I  make  an  in- 
quiry as  to  how  much  time 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  all  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  expired? 

Mr.  CANNON.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
also  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  1  minute  for  a 
further  inquiry. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  fur- 
ther pursue  this  for  just  a  moment.  If  I 
understand  the  chairman  correctly,  then, 
if  we  were  not  locked  in  to  this  particu- 
lar pending  motion  as  presently  worded, 
the  Senator  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  willing  to  move  to  Issue 
No.  1;  namely,  the  precincts,  contested 
precincts,  the  question  of  the  precincts? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  agree  if  the 
sponsors — I  do  not  know  whether  they 
will — if  the  sponsors  of  the  amendments 
that  are  pending  would  withdraw  them. 
I  would  be  wUling  to  agree  to  move  to 
Issue  No.  1  with  a  30-minute  time  limit. 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  vote  on  issue 
No.  1  for  15  days  now.  I  am  at  the  point 
where  I  would  agree  to  vote  on  anything, 
if  the  Senate  would  just  let  us  vote.  I  did 
not  say  how  I  would  agree  to  vote,  but 
I  would  agree  to  vote  if  we  could  just 
get  to  vote  on  some  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  already  made  the  point.  We  have  al- 
ready had  a  number  of  rollcall  votes.  I 
would  agree  with  the  chairman,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  the  chairman,  I  would 
like  to  get  to  the  issues,  too.  But,  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  has  already  indicated 
very  clearly  that  the  issues  are  pretty 
well  enmeshed  and  confused  as  far  as 
being  able  to  extrapolate  an  issue  out 
and  let  an  issue  stand  on  its  own  feet 
and  be  debated  on  the  merit  of  that 
single  issue. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
particularly  with  reference  to  issue  No.  1. 
The  sole  reason  is  because  issue  No.  1  is 
the  first  issue  pending.  Some  vehicle  had 
to  be  used  to  try  to  get  a  resolution.  That 
is  what  it  has  been  used  for.  I  have  said 
at  least  10  times  and  maybe  more — I  can 
check  the  Record — that  I  would  agree 
to  any  kind  of  a  reasonable  time  limit  on 
these  respective  issues  and  vote  on  them. 
I  would  agree  on  a  reasonable  time  limit 
on  any  of  the  vote  issues  and  vote  on 
them. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  would  be  very  happy  to  give  what- 
ever assistance  I  might  be  able  to  lend 
in  supporting  the  chairman  in  reaching 
the  objective  of  having  us  consider  issue 
No.  1  solely  as  a  single  issue,  debate  the 
merits  of  that  particular  issue,  and  have 
a  vote  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  suggest  to  my 
colleague  that  he  check  with  some  of  his 
coUeagues,  then,  and  maybe  we  can 
work  out  a  imanlmous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  would  be  willing  to  work  out  an 
agreement  on  every  one  with  a  time 
limit. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  not  stire  It  would 
carry  with  a  unanimous  consent,  but  I 
certainly  can  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
would  undertake  in  good  faith  to  have 
an  understanding  of  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion on  that  issue  In  a  very  reasonable 


period  of  time.  We  have  certain  people 
on  our  side  who  are  going  to  object  to 
any  unanimous-consent  agreements  on 
time  on  any  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why?  We  have  not 
faced  up  to  one  issue  yet.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  keep  on  objecting  and  objecting — 
and  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  who  is  most  reasonable — I  think 
we  will  have  to  adopt  a  new  attitude  and 
undertake  a  new  tack.  I  am  putting  the 
Senate  on  notice  that  if  we  do  not  reach 
an  agreement  to  enable  us  to  vote  on 
the  Issues — we  have  not  voted  on  1  of 
the  27  or  35 — action  will  be  taken  which 
may  not  be  agreed  to  by  a  good  many 
Senators.  This  has  gone  on  long  enough, 
15  days  or  16  days. 

How  many  votes  have  there  been,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  how  many  days  and  on 
how  many  issues? 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  of  July  9,  as  of  this 
date,  we  have  had — now  it  is  more — 25 
rollcall  votes,  23  live  quorums.  5  cloture 
votes,  6  of  those  rollcall  votes  to  declare 
a  vacancy  and  return  the  case  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  we  have  spent  over  69 
hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  we  tried  to  do 
in  the  beginning  was  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment which  I  thought  was  a  reasonable 
one,  which  would  take  up  2  weeks,  pro- 
vided we  could  get  television.  We  tried 
to  get  television  all  of  the  first  week  but 
we  could  not  work  it  out  with  the  com- 
panies. They  said  they  would  have  to 
have  much  more  light  and  they  did  not 
have  enough  time.  They  had  all  kinds  of 
excuses. 

Then  we  raised  the  question  of  70 
hours.  Well,  television  is  out  as  far  as 
this  issue  is  concerned,  though  I  hope  it 
is  not  out  as  far  as  the  Senate's  future  is 
concerned.  Seventy  hours  is  out.  I  think 
we  have  been  most  patient.  I  think  we 
have  been  most  considerate.  Senators 
can  laugh  all  they  want  about  the  com- 
promises which  have  been  offered,  but 
they  were  offered  in  good  faith  and  with 
good  heart.  This  thing  is  going  to  be 
faced  up  to  shortly,  or  we  will  have  to 
adopt  other  forms  of  procedure. 

Mr.  BROCK.  WIU  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  respond? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  respond 
in  this  way:  I  cannot  find  fault  with  any 
effort  the  majority  leader  has  made  In 
an  attempt  to  get  this  resolved.  I  believe 
the  record  will  show  that.  I  would  also 
say  I  think  there  is  more  than  one  way 
to  reach  an  agreement  than  just  a 
unanimous  consent.  I  am  saying  to  the 
majority  leader  and  to  our  chairman 
that  if  we  can  some  way  extrapolate  this 
first  issue,  and  let  is  be  debated  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  then  we  can 
reach  a  vote  on  that  issue.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  people  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  minority,  even  those  who 
may  not  agree  to  a  unanimous  consent 
procedure,  will  agree  to  other  procedures 
by  which  we  can  achieve  the  same  ob- 
jective. That  may  be  only  a  technicality. 


but  In  many  Instances  this  Senate  moves 
on  technicalities. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  are  willing 
to  get  to  that  Issue,  No.  1,  debate  It  on 
Its  merit,  and  get  a  vote.  But  It  Is  now 
enmeshed,  as  the  chairman  has  recog- 
nized. I  believe  the  best  approach  Is  to 
take  each  Issue  and  get  to  a  vote  on  It 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  how  long  wlli 
we  do  that?  How  much  time  will  we 
spend  on  each  of  the  35  Issues? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 

majority  leader  that  In  my  opinion 

and  I  cannot  speak  for  other  than  my- 
self but  I  would  certainly  lend  any  kind 
of  assistance  that  I  could  to  reaching 
some  kind  of  gentleman's  agreement— 
we  could  discuss  this  matter  perhaps  with 
an  hour  to  each  side  and  get  to  a  vote, 
or  a  half -hour  to  each  side  and  get  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
and  his  associates  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  time  agreement  not  to  exceed  20 
hours  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on 
the  Allen  resolution  so  that  we  can 
wrap  this  matter  up  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No;  I  would  have  to 
reply  m  the  negative,  based  on  my  own 
conversations  with  other  Senators.  The 
Senator  now  is  asking  for  a  total  time 
agreement.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  get 
to  the  first  issue,  as  the  chairman  was 
talking  about,  and  vote  on  the  first  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  suggesting  20 
hours  in  addition  to  the  70  hours  which 
will  have  been  consumed  on  this  matter 
up  to  this  time  without  a  vote  on  a  single 
one  of  the  28  or  35  issues  involved. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
majority  leader  I  think  that  proposal 
would  be  entertained  after  we  agree  or 
can  reach  an  agreement  on  voting  on 
issue  No.  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see  in  the  Cham- 
ber the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  and  there  may 
have  been  others  with  whom  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  met  in  the  Republican 
cloakroom  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
debate  on  the  pending  business  70  hours 
ago.  At  that  time,  it  appeared  that  we 
might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  able 
to  finish  it  within  a  2-week  period.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  in  the  meeting 
and  so  was  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Here  we  are  on  our  third  week,  I  believe, 
with  no  end  in  sight.  The  Senate  just 
cannot  and  will  not  go  on  in  this  fash- 
ion. That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know-how  much  time  I  have  left.  We 
have  been  using  my  time  without  me  be- 
ing involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  want  some  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
3  minutes? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  yield  3  minutes.  I 
will  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
am  through  talking.  I  have  10  minutes. 
I  yield  my  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  two  or  three  items. 

No.  1,  I  would  like  to  follow  through 
for  just  a  moment  on  the  subject  on 
which  the  majority  leader  and  I  have  en- 
gaged in  colloquy. 

I  wish  to  again  emphasize  the  point 
that  I  am  anxious,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side  are  anxious,  to  resolve  this 
issue.  I  do  not  know  of  a  soul  whom  I 
have  talked  to,  or  heard  speak  or  express 
himself,  who  has  expressed  anything 
other  than  a  desire  to  move  ahead  and 
obtain  a  resolution  of  this  problem. 

I  think,  having  said  that,  I  ought  to 
spell  out  the  point  that  we  are  not  going 
to  resolve  it  at  any  cost.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  to  adopt  political  expediency  or 
any  other  kind  of  compromise  that  gets 
to  the  basic  principles  involved  here  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  issue;  and  I  think 
we  have  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  and  I  think 
it  is  worth  briefly  repeating  at  this  time, 
that  the  forefathers  of  this  country 
thought  they  were  resolving  the  slavery 
issue  by  ducking  the  principle  and  com- 
promising— two  things,  ducking  and 
compromising — and  they  did  not  resolve 
it.  I  do  not  think  the  minority  side  is 
going  to  be  put  into  any  position  of  hav- 
ing participated  in  compromise  or  any 
other  action  that  will  have  violated  basic 
principles,  and  that  is  the  purpose  upon 
which  we  have  been  debating  this  issue. 

Now  let  me  reply,  if  I  can,  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  moment  ago,  because  I  really 
feel  that  it  is  required  to  clear  the  record. 

I  think  the  record  should  show  that, 
unlike  what  the  chairman  advised  when 
he  said  that  the  10  precinct  questions 
had  been  waived  by  the  Wyman  forces 
in  New  Hampshire  and  before  the  bal- 
lot law  commission  hearing,  that  this  is 
simply  not  true.  It  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts  before  the  committee  at  all. 

The  case  is  simply  one  in  which  the 
ballot  law  commission  refused  to  rule  on 
certain  issues,  and  the  record  will  show 
that  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Wyman  re- 
served their  rights  and  did  not  abandon 
their  protest  in  that  situation.  The  record 
will  show  that  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion did  indicate  that  a  number  of  these 
matters,  which  they  did  not  feel  capable 
of  ruling  on,  or  felt  that  they  were  not 
required  to  rule  upon,  would  be  passed 
through  to  the  Senate.  That  is  the  fact 
of  the  case. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  also 
what  else  was  said  when  there  was  a 
quotation  made  of  my  statement.  I  would 
like  to  read  my  full  statement,  or  at  least 
enough  of  it  to  give  a  more  accurate  rep- 
resentation of  what  was  said;  and  I  think 
Senators  will  find  the  record  is  replete 
with  this  evidence  throughout  the  com- 
mittee hearings  as  well  as  in  the  debate 
here  on  the  fioor. 

The  chairman  said,  quoting  me,  from 
the  debate  on  June  16,  that  I  "would 
reject  all  of  the  skip  ballots." 


That  implies,  in  effect,  that  I  would 
throw  them  out.  That  is  not  the  case. 

The  case  is  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  and  I  were 
engaged  in  a  colloquy,  in  which  the  rec- 
ord shows  Mr.  Scott  had  indicated  the 
same  rule  should  apply  to  all  skip  ballots, 
and  I  responded  as  follows: 

I  would  respond  to  the  Senator  that  If  I 
had  my  preference  as  to  what  I  think  would 
be  the  most  Just  and  equitable,  I  would  go 
back  to  the  basic  New  Hampshire  law. 

That  is  what  the  minority  position  has 
been  throughout  all  of  this  debate.  Let 
me  repeat,  the  issue,  as  far  as  the  minor- 
ity is  concerned,  is  not  Louie  Wyman;  It 
is  the  issue  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
subscribe  to  law,  basic  New  Hampshire 
law. 

Then  the  record  shows  I  went  on  to 
say: 

This  Is  the  law  upon  which  this  election 
was  held.  I  would  reject  all  of  the  skipped 
ballots. 

Now  it  is  in  context.  That  is  not  an  is- 
sue that  I  would  even  consider,  because 
the  skip  ballots  are  clearly  a  matter  of 
New  Hampshire  law,  and  are  to  be 
counted. 

Then  the  record  shows  I  went  on  to 
say: 

Then  If  we  are  not  going  to  follow  New 
Hampshire  law  on  that  basis  under  that  prec- 
edent of  New  Hampshire  law  and  if  we  are 
setting  up,  in  effect,  a  new  criteria,  let  that 
new  criteria  be  applied  to  all  the  ballots  that 
were  cast  in  the  November  1974  election  in 
New  Hampshire. 

And  then: 

I  think  it  is  proper  to  defend  every  single 
voter  of  New  Hampshire  who  went  out  to 
the  polls,  and  to  defend  his  right  to  have  his 
vote  cast  under  the  same  rules. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  were  the  only 
statement  made  on  this  subject,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  But  it  was  stated 
throughout  the  committee  hearings.  The 
committee  said,  "We  know  what  the  New 
Hampshire  process  is,"  and  we  even 
quoted  Mr.  Durkin,  who  said  he  wanted 
us  to  skip  one-holers,  but  then,  when 
asked  the  question,  he  said,  "My  case 
would  be  weakened  If  it  were  two-holer, 
and  it  would  collapse  in  my  lap  if  it  were 
a  three-holer." 

Yet  the  committee  then  went  on  to 
count  a  four-skip  ballot,  a  four-holer. 

I  think  that  is  set  forth  very  clearly 
both  in  the  committee  hearings  and  In 
the  debate  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  would  hope  we  should  consider  con- 
sistency to  be  a  virtue  in  politics,  though 
certainly  there  was  a  great  range  of  in- 
consistencies expressed.  We  heard  today 
from  the  chairman  that  the  new  pro- 
posal is  that  we  are  to  go  back  and  search 
out  from  the  180,000  ballots  all  the  skip 
ballots. 

I  am  sure  Senators  will  remember  on 
this  floor — and  let  me  say  this  was  also 
argued  in  the  committee — that  there  was 
a  question  of  ballot  security.  When  it  was 
asked  that  we  go  back  to  the  key  issue 
and  consider  counting  all  those  ballots, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  raised 
the  question  of  ballot  security.  Somehow 
there  was  a  great  cold  snap  up  there  In 
New  Hampshire  and  the  door  was  frozen 
shut.  He  argued  that  there  was  not  good 


security  on  those  ballots,  therefore,  we 
were  endangering  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  if  we  went  back 
and  tried  to  recount  all  of  the  ballots. 

Now  where  is  this  great  issue  of  ballot 
security?  Somehow  it  melted  along  with 
the  spring  snows  of  New  Hampshire  that 
held  those  doors  shut. 

There  were  various  proposals  of  var- 
ious kinds  before  the  committee,  and 
each  time  they  were  either  voted  down 
by  the  majority  or  the  issue  ended  in  a 
tie  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  in  a  time  limita- 
tion situation.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield, 
but  until  I  have  a  chance  to  answer  all 
these  matters,  I  will  not  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  people  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  basic  issues  at  hand.  The 
majority  has  today  challenged  the  com- 
mittee procedurally  by  saying  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  point  of  a  vote  on  a 
single  issue.  I  cannot  deny  that,  but  that 
does,  it  seems  to  me.  also  imply  that  we 
have  not  been  debating  the  Issues.  We 
have  been  debating  the  issues.  I  think  It 
is  very  clear  that  there  are  some  basic 
issues  here  that  will  be  represented  by 
the  various  parts  of  the  resolution  when 
we  get  to  the  vote  on  them,  and  so  I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dilatory 
tactics  as  a  way  to  avoid  the  Issues.  We 
have  used  ways  and  methods  to  debate 
these  issues  which  are  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  chairman's 
comments  about  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  that  a 
party  has  exercised  such  discipline  as  to 
have  all  of  its  members  voting  this  num- 
ber of  times  on  a  question  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  lost  my  best  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  say,  as  to  the  first  issue,  that  I 
placed  in  the  Record  not  once  but  at 
least  three  times  the  exact  statement  of 
the  lawyers  for  Mr.  Wyman  before  the 
ballot  law  commission  when  they  waived, 
on  December  4,  1974,  at  pages  21  and 
24 — for  the  benefit  of  my  colleague,  who, 
I  am  sure,  has  already  read  It — and  on 
December  20, 1974,  on  pages  111,  112,  and 
126.  That  constituted  a  complete  waiver 
with  respect  to  all  10  of  those  transac- 
tions. 

But  I  have  changed  my  position  about 
going  back  at  all.  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  going  back  beyond  the  3,500. 
but  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  con- 
vinced me  that  if  anyone  was  going  to 
try  to  do  something  to  those  ballots,  they 
would  not  try  to  do  it  in  this  kind  of  com- 
plicated way;  they  would  do  it  in  a  very 
simple  way,  rather  than  on  this  skip  type 
of  issue.  Otherwise,  I  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  go  beyond  those  3.500  that  were 
before  the  ballot  law  commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
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nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent.   

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklbt) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

IBoUcall  Vote  No.  269  Leg.] 
TEAS— '(a 


Allen 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Baker 

Griffin 

Schwelker 

BarOett 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beau 

Hatfield 

Scott. 

Bellmen 

Helms 

William  L 

Brock 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Javiis 

Stennls 

Byrd, 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Mathias 

Taft 

Case 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Oirtta 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Nunn 

Tower 

Domenicl 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Pong 

Pearson 

Young 

Oam 

Percy 

NAYS— 53 

Abourezk 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Morgan 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Biunpers 

HolUngs 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Inouye 

PeU 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Long 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Pord 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Olenn 

McGee 

Tunney 

Gravel 

McGovem 

Williams 

Hart,  Gary  W.    Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Buckley 

Pannin 

Metcalf 

E:astland 

So  the 

resolution  (Senate  Resoluti 

No.  202) 

was  not  agreed  to. 

S.  2066— UNANIMOUS-CXDNSENT 
REQUEST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
9f  S.  2066,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Non-Nuclear  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1975;  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
bhe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
if  and  when  S.  2066  is  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  it  be  referred 
X)  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
ind  Urban  Affairs  for  a  period  not  to 
sxceed  30  days. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
s  heard. 


DRDER  FOR  MESSAGE  ON  H.R.  49 
TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
TEMPORARILY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  message  on 


H.R.  49  be  held  at  the  desk  temporarily, 
until  fiuther  action. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — my  understanding  is  that  the 
Senate  is  working  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  is  trying  to  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  which  would  deal  with 
the  petroleum  reserves.  I  anticipate  that 
it  is  intended  that  those  two  committees 
can  come  up  with  a  solution  that  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  acting  upon  this 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  This  is  just  temporary. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
173  TO  BE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the 
other  side. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  173,  a  resolution  coming  over 
imder  the  rule,  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
Senate  Resolution  173? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  a  resolu- 
tion to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  from  further  con- 
sideration of  credentials  relating  to  the 
New  Hampshire  senatorial  contest. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  it  go  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Simply  to  put  it 
on  the  calendar,  and  for  no  other 
purpose? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-(X)NSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—S.  1849 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  that  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
ranking  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  before  the 
July  recess — I  am  referring  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)— it  was  informally  agreed  that 
we  would  take  up  Calendar  No.  215,  S. 
1849,  the  Energy  Allocation  Act  exten- 
sion on  Thursday  or  Friday  of  this  week. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  been  informed 
that  Senator  Fannin  is  in  Rochester, 
Minn. ;  that  he  will  not  be  back  until  this 
weekend;  but  that  he  is  willing  to  allow 
the  Senate  to  consider — and  I  see  the 
next  ranking  Member,  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
on  the  floor — a  time  allocation  of  8  hours 
on  S.  1849,  with  1  hour  on  all  amend- 
ments and  one-half  hour  on  amend- 
ments to  amendments,  motions,  appeals, 
and  the  like,  imder  the  regular  procedure. 
This  would  not  be  taken  up  until  early 
next  week,  at  which  time  Senator  Fannin 
will  be  back  and  in  good  shape,  we  all 
hope  and  pray  and  expect.  I  make  that 
request  at  this  time  under  the  regular 
order,  in  the  usual  form. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution 
coming  over  under  the  rule  has  been 
placed  on  the  calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MORGAN  AND  SENATOR 
GRIFFIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Morgan 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  that  after  Mr.  Morgan  is  rec- 
ognized, Mr.  Griffin  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  routine  morning  business  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  after  the  con- 
summation of  the  two  orders  previously 
entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  under  that 
period  be  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  DEBATE  ON  CLOTURE 
MOTION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  1  hour  on  rule  XXII,  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture,  begin  to  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  indicate  to  me  what 
time  that  means  when  we  proceed  again 
with  the  act  of  futility  or  supererogation 
known  as  the  cloture  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say 
that  it  is  within  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's power,  certainly  within  the  power 
of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
make  it  not  an  exercise  in  futility. 

To  answer  his  question,  the  1  hour 
would  begin  running  at  about  11:45.  in 
the  event  Mr.  Griffin  takes  his  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  event  the  15  minutes  for 
morning  business  runs  its  course. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  this  be  equally 
divided? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the  1 
hour  under  the  cloture  rule  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr. 
Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  disposition  to  have  any  other 
rollcall  votes  tonight.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ators conversing  will  take  their  seats  or 
retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing OfiQcer  has  not  been  adhered  to,  so  I 
do  not  wish  to  proceed  until  that  request 
by  the  Presiding  OflBcer  Is  obeyed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  those 
few  remaining  Senators  who  are  still 
conversing  kindly  withdraw? 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  now 
recognized. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AND    CULTURAL    AFFAIRS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Advisory 


Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE  FOR- 
EIGN  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  confirmation  today  of  the 
nominations  to  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration marks  a  real  milestone  in  the 
progress  of  our  country.  Though  this  is 
a  recent  program,  it  has  been  an  absolute 
revelation  in  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
poor,  the  breaking  of  the  syndrome  of 
poverty,  and  so  on.  We  have  had  a  very 
hard  time  with  this.  It  has  been  almost 
2  years  before  this  Corporation  could  get 
underway.  It  is  now,  hopefully,  under- 
way with  the  Board  confirmed. 

While  many  of  us,  including  myself, 
have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  in  its  final  stages,  in 
order  to  get  the  last  two  nominees  con- 
firmed and  to  unravel  what  was  really  a 
can  of  worms  with  respect  to  these  nom- 
inations, bedeviling  what  was  already  a 
sadly  deferred  situation.  Senator  Cran- 
ston of  California  has  rendered  jjy  g11  a 
distinct  ser\ice  by,  in  a  sense,  justta^g 
it  upon  himself  to  put  all  the  pieces  to- 
gether, calling  upon  any  of  us  that  he 
thought  could  help,  including  myself,  to 
help,  and,  finally,  swallowing  very  hard 
at  the  last  two  nominees  and  concurring 
because  he  knew  it  was  the  way  to  get 
the  job  done.  I  think  we  would  all  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not,  as  I  know  the  facts 
so  intimately,  call  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  he  teU  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  why  the  Senator 
from  California  felt  disposed  to  swallow 
real  hard  with  respect  to  the  nominee 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can.  He  felt  that  the 
board  should  have  a  mix,  including 
women  and  including  nonlawyers.  As 
these  were  the  last  two  nominations  left, 
he  had  hoped  that  that  would  be  the 
nature  of  those  appointments.  There  was 
no  aversion  to  the  individuals.  On  the 


contrary,  he  considered  the  character  of 
those  finally  nominated  here,  one  of 
whom  was  our  own  ex-colleague.  Mar- 
low  Cook,  to  be  so  high  that  it  was  a 
great  influence  in  causing  him  to,  as  I 
say,  swallow  hard.  But  he  had  a  very 
strong  conviction  about  the  mix  of  the 
board,  which  he  had  to  forego. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  both 
of  the  last  two  nominees  are  excellent 
men.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment,  I  want  first  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  generous  words  and  even  more  for  his 
wonderful  cooperation  in  this  whole  long 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 
We  have  had  the  help  of  many  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  It  is  great  that 
we  have  finally  reached  the  point  where 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  can  start 
to  do  the  work  it  was  created  to  do,  very 
important  work  in  our  society. 

On  the  matter  of  the  final  nomina- 
tions, I  am  delighted  that,  in  the  absence 
of  having  as  nominees  a  nonattorney,  a 
woman,  and  a  member  of  the  client  com- 
munity, we  have  such  worthy  people 
nominated  as  Mr.  Broughton  of  North 
Carolina  and  Marlow  Cook  with  whom 
we  served  in  this  body.  They  will  serve 
with  great  distinction,  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed no  reservations  about  either  of 
them  or  any  other  nominees  for  the 
Board  when  the  committee  has  favor- 
ably reported.  They  will  all  do  their  work 
well,  I  am  convinced. 

I  just  hope  sometime  in  the  future  we 
will  see  a  nonattorney.  a  woman,  and  a 
person  from  the  client  community  on 
the  Board,  more  than  one. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  I  gather,  the  Senator 
did  not  swallow  too  hard  just  consider- 
ing their  names? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Concerning  Mr. 
Broughton  I  did  not  have  to  swallow  hard 
at  all  so  far  as  his  own  capacities  are 
concerned.  They  are  fine,  and  whatever 
role  Senator  Helms  played  in  bringing 
his  name  forward  was  a  real  service  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  add  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  very  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  on  be- 
half of  the  effort  made  by  Mr.  Cranston, 
I  think  for  the  last  2  or  3  days  I  have 
been  pushed  and  pressed  and  put  upon 
in  a  very  nice  way  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  I  possibly  can  with  the 
consideration  of  these  nominations,  and 
so  I  would  say  that  the  fact  that  these 
nominations  are  being  brought  up  to- 
day at  this  late  hour  is  because  of  the 
effort's  of  the  Senator  from  California 
and  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  motion,  I 
was  half-way  through,  it  was  my  motion 
to  adjourn  when  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia almost  fell  over  the  chair  to  my 
right  here  getting  to  me  in  time  to  stop 
me. 
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So  I  think  he  is  to  be  congratulated, 
whatever  his  feelings  may  be  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  push  too  hard,  and  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  knock  him  do^^Ti. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  he 
did  not  fall  over  the  chair. 

COKFIEMATION  OF  LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
BOARD   or   DIRECTORS   NOMINEES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
elated  indeed  that  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  what  has  been  a  long  and  rather 
difficult  process  of  establishing  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  On  Monday,  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Senate  nomi- 
nations for  the  remaining  two  positions 
on  the  Board  of  Directors:  the  Honorable 
Marlow  Cook,  former  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  J.  Melville  Broughton,  Jr..  Es- 
quire, of  North  Carolina.  Concurrently, 
the  President  withdrew  the  nomination 
of  William  B.  Knecht  of  California  in 
consideration  of  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  committee — on  June  12 — to  postpone 
indefinitely  consideration  of  his  nomina- 
tion. Senator  Cook's  nomination  was 
submitted  in  place  of  Mr.  Knecht's. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  6  weeks 
or  so  the  committee  has  voted  to  report 
favorably  9  of  the  President's  nomina- 
tions for  the  11  Board  pasitions. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opening  state- 
ment at  yesterday's  final  confirmation 
hearings,  I  noted  that  all  indications 
were  that  Senator  Cook  and  Mr. 
Broughton  would  be,  and  should  be, 
promptly  confirmed.  So,  without  in  any 
way  reflecting  on  the  qualifications  of 
Senator  Cook  and  Mr.  Broughton,  or 
their  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  cli- 
ent community  and  the  other  groups  not 
represented  among  the  pending  11  nom- 
inees for  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  with  the  full  expectation 
that  they  would  be  promptly  confirmed, 
I  reiterated  my  strong  conviction  about 
the  importance  of  having  women,  non- 
attorneys,  and  representatives  of  the  Gh- 
ent community  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

In  my  opening  statement  at  the  con- 
firmation hearing  of  May  14,  I  stated 
and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  brings  me  to  what  I  see 
as  one  principal  deficiency  In  the  overall 
slate  of  nominees.  That  Is  the  lack  of  a  per- 
son who  can  legitimately  be  said  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  client  community.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  major  deficiency.  I  also  believe 
that  there  Is  an  underrepersentatlon  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  women  among  the  nom- 
inees. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  nomination  of  Edith 
Green,  therefore,  affords  the  President  and 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  redress  this 
imbalance.  I  very  much  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent wlU  take  Into  account  these  areas  of 
underrepresentatlon  and  will  submit  the 
name  of  a  non-attorney  individual  who  will 
be  seen  as  a  true  representative  of  the  pov- 
erty community;  I  think  this  individual 
should  be  a  woman  and,  if  possible,  be  from 
a  minority  group. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
colloquy  just  now  with  Senator  Javits 
and  Senator  Helms,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  it  is  important  to  have  representa- 
tives of  these  groups  on  the  Board.  Thus, 
I  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  La- 


bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  ex- 
press themselves  in  this  regard,  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee's  favorable 
consideration  of  the  remaining  two  nom- 
inations. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  yester- 
day did  adopt  a  resolution  expressing 
these  concerns,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the  reso- 
lution of  July  8.  1975,  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resol-otion  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  in  voting  to  report  fa- 
vorably the  last  two  of  eleven  nominations 
by  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  (nine  nomi- 
nees already  having  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee),  does  hereby  express  Its 
concern,  without  in  any  way  refiectlng  on  the 
qualifications  of  any  of  the  eleven  nominees 
already  favorably  considered,  that  the  Board 
win  now  apparently  be  constituted  solely  of 
lawyers  and  solely  of  males  and  no  members 
of  the  client  community:  and  does  hereby 
express  its  belief  that  the  Committee  has  a 
responsibility  to  advise  as  well  as  consent 
in  nominations  submitted  by  the  President 
and  does  therefore  hereby  express  it  strong 
belief  that  future  nominations  should  take 
account  of  the  need  for  Inclusion  on  the 
Board  of  non-lawyers,  women,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  client  community. 

legal  services  corporation 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  vote  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  would 
hope  that  full  funding  of  the  Corporation 
can  be  secured  promptly. 

In  my  view,  this  Nation  took  a  big  step 
forward  in  the  mid-sixties  by  creating 
the  legal  services  program  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  For  the  first  time, 
millions  of  citizens  at  the  low  end  of  the 
economic  spectrum  became  legally  en- 
franchised. 

Unfortunately,  the  early  seventies  saw 
the  systematic  devastation  of  that  im- 
portant program,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vigilant  effort  of  scores  of  legal 
services  attorneys,  segments  of  the  pri- 
vate bar,  public  representatives,  and 
many  dedicated  client  groups,  the  pro- 
gram would  have  been  lost. 

We  all  vividly  remember  the  tortuous 
battle  to  enact  the  present  legislation 
which  establishes  the  Corporation  whose 
directors  we  confirm  today.  The  legisla- 
tion is  a  bare  minimum,  but  with  strong 
leadership  it  can  be  enormously  impor- 
tant. I  believe  the  nominees  we  have  con- 
firmed today  have  the  capability  to  ex- 
ert that  leadership,  and  pledge  my  efforts 
to  aid  them  in  every  way  I  can. 

Let  me  highlight  a  few  tasks  which  I 
believe  to  be  of  utmost  importance  here. 

First  and  foremost,  independence  of 
the  program. 

In  section  1001  of  the  act  we  included 
the  following  key  provisions: 

(5)  to  preserve  Its  strength,  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  must  be  kept  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  or  use  by  It  of  political  pressures; 
and 

(6)  attorneys  providing  legal  assistance 
must  have  full  freedom  to  protect  the  best 


Interests  of  their  clients  in  keeping  with  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility,  the 
Canons  of  Ethics,  and  the  high  standards 
of  the  legal  profession. 

Further,  in  section  1006(b)  (3)  the  act 
states : 

The  Corporation  shall  not,  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  Interfere  with  any  at- 
torney in  carrying  out  his  professional  re- 
sponsibilities to  his  client  as  established  in 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  (referred  to  collectively  in  this 
title  as  "professional  responsibilities')  or 
abrogate  as  to  attorneys  in  programs  assisted 
under  this  title  the  authority  of  a  State  or 
other  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  standards 
of  professional  responsibility  generally  ap- 
plicable  to  attorneys  In  such  jurisdiction.  The 
Corporation  shall  ensure  that  activities  un- 
der this  title  are  carried  out  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  attorneys'  professional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  spirit  of  these  provisions  is  in- 
tended to  insure  vigorous,  forthright,  and 
personal  representation  of  the  highest 
caliber,  independent  of  political  or  out- 
side influence,  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  principles  of  the  American  bar. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Board,  the  officers 
and  the  attorneys  of  the  Corporation  will 
remain  mindful  of  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  success  will  be  found  in  the  vigorous 
representation  of  their  clients'  interests. 

Second,  adequate  funding.  The  legis- 
lation authorizes  $100  million  annually. 
The  delays  in  the  nomination  process 
have  interfered  with  the  orderly  appro- 
priations process  for  this  fiscal  year. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  full  funding 
can  and  must  be  seciu-ed  before  the  Au- 
gust recess.  Few  questions  that  even  more 
funds  than  now  authorized  could  be 
usefully  absorbed.  Should  the  data  in- 
dicate this  as  the  program  gets  under- 
way, I  would  hope  that  next  year  more 
money  can  be  made  available. 

Third,  broad  interpretation  of  the 
mandate  in  the  legislation.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Representation  of  Citizen  Interests— 
now  merged  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights — I  spent  the  past 
2  years  investigating  the  adequacy  of 
legal  representation  for  average  Ameri- 
cans. Our  hearings  and  studies  made 
clear  that  most  Americans — at  least  70 
percent  of  the  population — have  no  ef- 
fective access  to  legal  counsel.  Indeed,  a 
recent  American  Bar  Association  study 
shows  that  two -thirds  of  the  population 
has  never  or  seldom  ever  used  a  lawyer 
in  their  lives.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
most  people  encounter  "legal"  problems 
like  the  need  to  draft  or  probate  wills, 
real  estate  transactions,  divorce,  traffic 
violations,  and  so  forth. 

In' this  respect,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
note  that  this  legislation  provides  for  a 
2-year  study  of  new  low-cost  ways  to  de- 
liver legal  services.  I  would  urge  that  this 
study  be  broadly  focused,  and  include  a 
look  at  all  of  the  mass  delivery  tech- 
niques— prepaid  and  group  legal  service 
plans,  legal  clinics,  paralegal  assistants, 
standardization — now  being  tried,  as  well 
as  altogether  new  techniques.  In  ddition, 
the  Board  should  be  encouraged  to  col- 
lect data  and  experiment  with  techniques 
that  could  make  needed  services  more 
available  to  all  citizens. 
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Fourth,  most  people  recognize  that  the 
income  limits  in  the  legislation  are  un- 
realistically  low.  Time  and  again,  the 
Citizen  Interests  Subcommittee  heard 
about  all  the  low-income  people  who 
were  "caught  in  the  cracks"— too  rich 
to  qualify  for  legal  services  and  too  poor 
to  afford  a  lawyer  at  market  rates.  The 
legal  profession  should  loosen  its  own 
restrictions  on  lawyer  competition  in 
order  to  lower  the  costs  of  legal  services. 
But  the  Congress  will  also  have  to  reas- 
sess the  severe  limits  in  this  legislation. 
This  legislation  highlights  many  of 
the  changes  that  must  take  place  if  our 
promise  of  "equal  justice  for  all"  is  to 
become  more  than  empty  rhetoric.  Last 
week,  an  important  meeting  took  place  at 
the  impressive  new  facilities  of  the  Stan- 
ford Law  School  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  En- 
titled "Law  in  a  Changing  Society  n,"  it 
was  the  second  meeting  of  the  presti- 
gious American  Assembly  to  focus  on  the 
changes  in  our  society  and  their  neces- 
sary impact  on  and  challenge  to  the  le- 
gal profession. 

The  hundred  participants  of  that 
meeting  agreed  to  a  "final  report"  or 
consensus  statement  which  embodies  a 
number  of  important  themes  and  direc- 
tions for  the  legal  system  and  the  legal 
profession.  Some  of  them  are  specifically 
directed  at  the  legal  services  program 
we  set  in  motion  today,  and  others  look 
more  generally  at  the  legal  care  system 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  the  document  I  have 
just  referred  to  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  final  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


which  encroach  upon  our  privacy  yet  also 
open  possibilities  of  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  knowledge; 

Changes  in  basic  social  attitudes  toward 
the  work  ethic;  toward  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, treatment  and  result;  toward  sex  and 
the  role  and  status  of  women;  and  toward 
and  by  minorities  who  have  lacked  effective 
communication  and  access,  for  whatever  rea- 
son. Including  language,  to  the  systems  of 
government,  control,  resources  and  power; 
Continued  decay  of  the  cities; 
Concentration  of  ethnic  and  racial  minor- 
ities in  Impoverished  areas; 

Increase  in  quantity  and  Intensity  of  ex- 
pectations of  fairness  and  justice. 

None  of  these  developments  is  necessarUy 
of  a  different  order  from  those  we  have  ex- 
perienced throughout  our  existence  as  a 
nation.  What  is  different  about  our  current 
condition  are  several  factors: 

Our  abUity  to  perceive  the  advent  of  these 
changes  before  they  are  fully  upon  us; 

Our  recognition,  on  the  basis  of  prior  ex- 
perience with  change,  of  the  importance  of 
early  intervention; 

The  pervasiveness  of  momentous  change  In 
practically  every  sphere  of  our  lives;  and 

The  rate  at  which  these  changes  develop 
and  affect  us. 

Because  of  these  differences  from  the  past, 
system  and  structures  must  be  made  suffici- 
ently flexible  to  change  with  the  changing 
environment,  augmenting  desirable  aspects 
while  assuring  that  traditional  values,  like 
freedom  and  equality,  are  preserved. 
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as    those    deriving    from    the    difference    of 
language  and  ethnicity  of  other  groups. 

In  addition,  the  juvenile  and  adult  cri- 
minal justice  systems  require  continued  re- 
examination and  improvement  in  order  to 
protect  not  only  the  individuals  accused  of 
crime,  but  also  the  victims  of  crime  and  the 
public  as  a  whole.  Special  consideration  is 
particularly  essential  with  regard  to-  the 
range  of  punishable  offenses;  the  absence  of 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  by 
officials  at  every  level.  Including  police,  pros- 
ecutors, defense  attorneys.  Judges,  proba- 
tion and  parole  officers  and  correction  offi- 
cials; the  purposes  and  effects  of  sentenc- 
ing: incarceration;  and  the  treatment  of  ex- 
offenders.  Resources  sufficient  to  accomplish 
necessary  Improvements  must  be  made  avail- 
able. 

An  equally  fundamental  national  goal  Is 
the  provision  of  genuine  access  for  all  per- 
sons to  effective  education,  adequate  nutri- 
tion, decent  housing,  proper  medical  care— 
and.  now.  effective  legal  services. 

So.  too.  there  Is  need  to  assure  an  adequate 
Income  for  all  individuals.  Methods  like  the 
use  of  the  government  as  the  employer  of 
last  resort  and  a  negative  Income  tax  should 
be   Intensively  considered  and  explored. 

The  size  and  power  of  some  private  cor- 
porations and  labor  unions  means  that  they 
as  well  as  governmental  agencies,  have  pro- 
found Influence  on  the  public  Interest.  Means 
must  be  found  to  Insure  the  further  account- 
ability  of  private  as  well  as  public  Institu- 
tions. 


Final  Report 

This  American  Assembly  on  Law  and  a 
Changing  Society  has  met  on  the  eve  of  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  Nation.  Since  its  birth  our  society  has 
experienced  profound  demographic,  eco- 
nomic, technological  and  social  changes,  and, 
with  varying  success,  the  basic  legal  struc- 
tures and  Institutions  have  responded  and 
adapted  to  those  changes. 

This  Assembly  meets  as  well  some  seven 
years  after  an  American  Assembly  with  the 
same  title  and  on  the  same  themes.  That  As- 
sembly opened  Its  final  report  with  the  asser- 
tion: "Our  changing  society  now  faces  chal- 
lenge to  public  order  and  to  the  realization 
of  American  ideals  greater  than  any  since 
the  Civil  War — the  cluster  of  problems  known 
as  the  urban  crisis." 

We  are  Impressed  with  the  conclusions  of 
that  earlier  group  on  those  Issues  we  have 
considered.  We  recognize,  however,  that  the 
problems  they  addressed  are  still  with  us  and 
that  new  problems  have  arisen.  We  reaffirm 
their  principles  and  urge  a  rededicatlon  to 
the  Implementation  of  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

Today  we  face  developments  In  practically 
every  aspect  of  our  lives  portending  changes 
within  the  next  quarter  century  as  great  as 
any  we  have  experienced. 
Illustrations  of  such  changes  are : 
Changes  of  birthrate,  famUv  size,  popula- 
tion migration,  ethnicity  and  "age  of  popula- 
tion; 

Diminution  of  avaUablllty  of  raw  materials 
and  energy  which  will  make  more  difficult 
the  expansion  of  the  economy; 

Instant,  pervasive  communications  which 
simultaneously  expand  our  Information  fron- 
tiers yet  test  our  abUlty  to  understand  and 
utilize  the  Information  conveyed  to  us,  and 
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LEGAL  institutions  AND  CHANGE 

Our  constitutional  framework  has  per- 
mitted great  change  but  we  have  not  yet 
created  procedures  to  anticipate  and  deal 
with  rapid  change.  Such  a  sysieni  is  not  only 
desirable;  It  is  Imperative;  and  It  is  feasible 
Our  institutions  must  be  made  to  preserve 
desirable  values  and  to  provide  us  with  the 
mechanisms  to  cope  with  change  on  a  sus- 
tained rather  than  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

To  the  extent  that  planning  mechanisms 
exist,  they  should  be  redirected  so  that  they 
are  both  required  and  given  the  capacity  to 
consider  the  Impact  of  impending  changes 
upon  our  legal  Institutions  and  structures 
and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  our  law-making  bodies.  Where  no  such 
mechanisms  exist,  they  should  be  created, 
as,  for  example,  a  National  Council  of  Social 
Advisors,  performing  functions  in  the  social 
area  similar  to  those  performed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors  In  the  economic 
area.  Such  an  agency  should  receive  substan- 
tial and  effective  research  support,  affording 
It  access  to  comprehensive  Information  and 
providing  it  with  methodological  techniques 
from  various  disciplines. 

Of  prime  Importance  as  a  national  goal  Is 
the  development  of  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative procedures  by  which  we  can  order 
our  national  requirements  and  aspirations — 
our  priorities. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
unwarranted  regulation  of  human  affairs  by 
government.  Planning  should  be  broad- 
gauged,  comprehending  the  various  signi- 
ficant facets  of  society.  Support  of  planning 
should  not  necessarily  imply  expanded  or 
continued  concentration  of  regulatory  con- 
trol at  the  national  level.  Within  broad  na- 
tional policy  guidelines,  responsibility  for 
the  development  and  implementation  should 
be  placed  at  the  most  feasible  level  permlt- 
Ing  effective  citizen  participation. 

Mass  solutions  to  major  social  problems  of 
the  future  seem  inevitable,  but  there  Is 
danger  of  tyranny  in  mass  solutions.  A  na- 
tional policy  goal  should  be  to  provide  every 
possible  protection  of  minority  rights,  and 
to  strengthen  the  values  of  Individuality, 
dissent,  privacy  and  effective  Individual  de- 
cision-making. These  minority  rights  In- 
clude the  unique  character  and  origins  of 
the  legal  rights  of  Native  Americans,  as  well 


LAW  AND   the    PTTBLIC   INTEREST 

Essential  to  the  solution  of  future  prob- 
lems is  the  assurance  of  fair  representation 
in  the  decisionmaking  process— vindication 
of  the  "public  interest"  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors— and  representation  of  per- 
sons and  causes  who  have  previously  not 
been  effectively  represented.  These  prmclples 
have  been  esUblUhed  and  generally  accepted 
We  must  complete  their  implementation 

"Public  Interest  law"  is  an  Important  re- 
cent development.  While  there  mav  be  am- 
biguity of  definition  and  scope,  a  serious 
void  m  our  legal  institutions  Is  being  filled 
by  the  activities  of  lawyers  who  engage  in 
representation  of  groups  and  interests  that 
would  otherwise  be  unrepresented  or  under- 
represented.  Such  public  Interest  law  activi- 
ties are  major  responslbUltles  of  the  legal 
profession.  Adequate  support  measures 
should  be  adopted.  Including: 

1.  Encouragement  of  public  Interest  law- 
yers to  engage  in  a  broad  range  of  activities 
Including  litigation,  research,  presentation 
of  matters  and  lobbying  before  administra- 
tive agencies  and  other  decision-making 
bodies,  and  public  education  and  Informa- 
tion activities; 

2.  Removal  or  lessening  of  unreasonably 
restrictive  procedural  and  jurisdictional  ob- 
stacles to  the  practice  of  public  Interest  law 
by  all  lawyers; 

3.  Rev-lsion  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  eliminate  impediments  to  the  fundlne  of 
pubUc  Interest  law; 

4.  Encourage  Increased  funding  of  public 
Interest  legal  services  by  lawyers,  bar  asso- 
ciations and  other  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  social  justice; 

5.  Enactment  of  legislation  permitting 
courts  and  administrative  agencies  to  award 
attorney's  and  expert  witness'  fees  to  parties 
who  vindicate  significant  public  interests  in 
court  or  administrative  proceedings; 

6.  Endorsement  and  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Bar  Association-spon- 
sored CouncU  on  Public  Interest  Law  so  that 
the  concept  of  public  Interest  law  may  be 
fiUly  accepted  nad  made  a  permanent  "part 
of  the  legal  process. 

Maintenance  of  effective  public  interest  law 
activities  should  not,  however,  obscure  the 
obligation  of  lawyers  and  the  organized  bar 
to  assure  that  legal  services  are  available 
for  all. 
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This  bl-centennlal  Is  an  opportune  time  to 
review  the  functions  of  governmental  oper- 
ations. Reviews  of  the  functioning  of  the 
Federal  Government  since  the  reports  of  the 
first  and  second  Hoover  commissions  In  1949 
and  1955  have  been  restricted  and  only  par- 
tially Implemented.  Since  that  time,  gov- 
ernment programs  have  substantially  ex- 
panded and  the  federal  budget  has  tripled; 
there  has  been  a  continuous  growth  of  de- 
mand for  government  services.  In  the  light  of 
the  need  to  gear  government  to  the  needs 
of  the  future,  a  new  commission  should  be 
created  to  review  the  planning,  organiza- 
tion, direction  and  administration  of  govern- 
ment agencies  and  to  make  recommendations 
designed  to  improve  performance  and  elim- 
inate waste,  and  to  review,  as  did  the  Fed- 
eralist papers  In  that  eaxUei  time,  the  na- 
ture and  mter-relatlonshlpa  of  the  three 
branches  and  various  levels  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

The  growth  and  power  of  administrative 
agencies  has  been  noted  by  many.  Admlnls- 
traUve  policies,  rules  and  processes  have  pro- 
liferated and  extend  to  many  aspects  of  o\ir 
lives.  The  time  has  come  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  review  and  overhaul  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  to  bring  about 
greater  responsiveness  and  accountability. 
Additional  objectives  of  that  overhaul  should 
include  removal  of  unwarranted  regulation 
of  human  affairs  by  government,  reduction 
of  costs  of  meaningful  participation  In  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  by  all  Interested 
persons,  and  assuring  that  administrative 
decisions  are  fairer,  thereby  decreasing  the 
volume  of  Judicial  review. 

In  any  such  overhaul,  specific  attention 
should  be  paid  to  making  the  administrative 
process  more  open  and  simple,  requiring  that 
major  administrative  decisions  be  accom- 
panied by  an  articulation  of  reasons,  subject 
to  Judicial  review  of  the  fairness  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  decision,  and  affording  In- 
terested persons  access  to  relevant  informa- 
tion within  the  agency  so  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  adequate 
record  for  agency  decisions.  In  particular, 
administrative  agencies  should  be  required  to 
formulate,  publish  and  periodically  review 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  discretion. 

In  a  democi-acy,  the  legislature  stands  as 
the  primary  law-making  body.  And  the  best 
purposes  of  a  democracy  are  served  when 
legislative  bodies  have  the  capacity  to  en- 
tertain and  evaluate  all  significant,  diverse 
viewpoints.  At  all  levels  of  government  there 
must  be  an  intensification  of  efforts  to  aug- 
ment the  efTectlveness  of  the  capacity  and 
decision-making     processes     of     legislative 

bodies. 

1.  Professional,  technical  support  and 
evaluative  services  should  be  provided  In 
fuller  measure; 

2  Legislators  should  receive  compensa- 
tion commensurate  with  the  necessary  time 
commitments; 

3.  A  major  review  of  actual  and  potential 
conflicts  of  interests  of  legislators  at  all 
levels  should  be  undertaken  Including  their 
representation  or  intervention  on  behalf  of 
constituents  before  executive  administrative 
agencies; 

4.  A  comprehensive  overhaul  of  laws  gov- 
erning campaign  financing  and  expenditures 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Where  they  do  not  exist,  law  revision  com- 
missions should  be  created  to  work  com- 
plementarlly  to  legislative  bodies.  Such  com- 
missions should  see  as  their  primary  func- 
tions the  elimination  of  obsolete,  duplica- 
tive and  contradictory  laws  and  making 
laws  as  simple  and  uniform  as  possible. 

The  example  of  "Impact  statements"  with 
r«spect  to  proposed  actions  which  will  affect 
the  environment  should  be  replicated  with 
respect  to  the  Impact  of  rule-making  and 
legislative  action,  so  that  the  law-making 
bodies   will   deliberately   consider  the   con- 


sequences of  proposed  enactments  upon  the 
legal  system  and  the  ability  of  citizens  to 
vindicate  their  rights  under  the  enactments. 
Above  all,  we  urge  that  legislative  bodies 
function  more  aggressively  In  their  repre- 
sentational law-making  capacities.  Too 
often,  legislative  passivity  or  inaction  has 
led  to  law-making  by  the  other  branches  of 
government. 

LEGAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  CITIZENRT 

The  ability  of  many  American  citizens  to 
obtain  legal  assistance' is  severely  hampered 
by  the  cost  of  those  services  and  by  the  lack 
of  Information  about  the  competence  and 
types  of  practice  of  individual  lawyers. 
Actual  and  proposed  Innovations  In  struc- 
tures and  methods  of  delivery  of  such  serv- 
ices offer  significant  promise  of  ameliorating 
the  current  problems.  These  efforts  should 
be  continued  and  augmented. 

1.  Procedures  should  be  established  to  as- 
sure continuing  competence  of  lawyers; 

2.  Certification  of  specialization  should  be 
encouraged  both  to  assure  specialized  com- 
petence and  to  aid  the  public  In  locating  an 
appropriately  skilled  lawyer  at  a  reasonable 
cost; 

3.  The  initiation  and  development  of  group 
legal  services  and  pre-paid  legal  Insurance 
programs  should  be  encouraged; 

4.  Lawyer  referral  services,  with  identifica- 
tion of  areas  of  special  competence  of  attor- 
neys on  referral  panels,  should  be  encour- 
aged. Improved  and  expanded  so  that  all 
persons  seeking  access  to  a  lawyer  can  find 
one; 

6.  Use  of  paraprofesslonals  should  be  en- 
couraged to  reduce  the  price  of  legal  services 
to  the  public; 

6.  Publicly  financed  ombudsmen  for  the 
representation  of  Individuals  and  groups  with 
grievances  about  oflSclal  conduct  and  deci- 
sions should  be  appointed; 

7.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  governmental  subsidy 
of  the  costs  of  legal  services  In  inverse  rela- 
tionship to  the  ability  of  the  client  to  pay  so 
that  all  citizens,  regardless  of  Income,  may 
have  access  to  legal  services; 

8.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  permit 
the  tax  deduction  of  legal  expenses.  Including 
lawyer's  fees,  similar  to  medical  and  dental 
expenses. 

As  litigious  as  we  may  have  been  in  the 
past,  it  Is  likely  that  we  are  becoming  even 
more  so.  Increased  expectations  among 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  growing 
awareness  of  the  role  of  the  courts,  as  well  as 
other  social  and  economic  factors,  may  pro- 
duce greatly  Increased  use  of  the  legal  system 
for  the  resolution  of  disputes.  Serious  at*,en- 
tlon  should  be  accorded  by  legislative  and 
professional  groups  to  the  kinds  of  Institu- 
tional mechanisms  that  might  be  created,  at 
least  on  an  experimental  basis,  to  process 
fairly  and  expeditiously  disputes  among  our 
people  and  with  their  government. 

1.  Experience  with  small  claims  courts  has 
differed.  Some  have  fulfilled  their  original 
purpose  of  providing  a  simple,  expeditious 
forum  for  the  resolution  of  disputes  involv- 
ing relatively  small  sums  of  money;  others 
have  apparently  turned  Into  collections  agen- 
cies. Current  reviews  of  such  courts,  as  well 
as  additional  studies,  should  be  fully  sup- 
ported and  their  conclusions  carefully  con- 
sidered to  assure  that  the  original  purpose  of 
such  courts  Is  fulfilled. 

2.  Experiments  should  be  tried  In  the  cre- 
ation of  other  types  of  local  or  neighborhood 
courts.  Such  courts  should  be  designed  to 
dispense  with  formalities  to  the  maximum 
extent.  Devices  which  might  be  dispensed 
with  are  pleadings,  discovery,  extensive  ap- 
peal rights,  and  some  or  perhaps  all  par- 
ticipation by  lawyers.  Such  a  court  might 
consider  controversies  Involving  signifi- 
cantly higher  amounts  than  those  within  the 
present  Jurisdictional  limits  of  small  claims 


courts,  using  Judicially-trained  presiding  of- 
ficers, with  the  availability  of  process  and 
Injunctive  relief. 

3.  Informal  techniques  of  dispute-resolu- 
tion. Including  arbitration,  mediation  and 
conciliation,  should  be  institutionalized.  In 
developing  these  Informal  techniques,  the 
use  of  nonlawyers  to  provide  dispute-resolv- 
ing assistance  in  a  variety  of  categories 
should  be  permitted. 

4.  The  legislative  and  executive  branches 
should  supply  sufficient  Judges — carefully  se- 
lected on  merit  and  adequately  compen- 
sated— as  well  as  supporting  personnel  and 
equipment  to  permit  courts  to  deal  expedl- 
Itlously  with  growing  caseloads  and  to  main- 
tain their  strength  and  independence.  Courts 
should  Improve  their  administration  and  bet- 
ter utilize  the  available  resources. 

The  organized  bar  should  engage  In  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  revision  of  the  profes- 
sional rules  and  practices  which  appear  to 
inhibit  the  free  flow  of  information  about  the 
ability,  cost  and  type  of  legal  services  or  may 
maintain  the  price  of  legal  services  at  an 
artlflcally  high  level. 

The  most  dramatic  way  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  legal  services  Is  to  reduce  the  need  for 
those  services.  For  example.  In  this  post- 
Industrial  society  dominated  by  service  de- 
livery rather  than  the  manufacture  of  goods, 
the  system  of  tort  liability  as  now  struc- 
tured Is  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  tasks  of 
controlling  the  quality  of  services  delivered 
by  professions  and  equitably  compensating 
victims  of  malpractice  for  their  injuries. 
New  systems,  possibly  of  peer  review  with 
non -professional  membership,  and  compen- 
sation plans  to  make  victims  whole  should 
be  considered. 

We  commend  the  recognition,  first  In  the 
Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  now  in  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act,  of  both  the  need 
cf  the  poor  and  their  right  to  legal  services. 
But  the  problems  have  not  been  solved:  the 
needs  of  the  poor  are  not  being  met  In  suf- 
flclent  quantity  or  quality.  Those  needs 
should  be  met  wherever  the  poor  are  found — 
In  the  depressed  areas  of  the  cities,  in  rural 
areas.  In  the  prisons.  In  mental  Institutions, 
on  Indian  reservations. 

1.  The  organization  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  should  be  completed  Immedi- 
ately; 

2.  The  Board  should  be  encouraged,  while 
fulfilling  Its  mandated  duty  to  provide  legal 
services  to  the  poor,  to  collect  data  and  to 
experiment  v/lth  techniques  which  may  be 
applied  to  make  legal  services  more  avallr 
able  to  all  citizens; 

3.  Congress  should  make  available  to  the 
indigent  the  same  range  of  legal  services 
available  to  those  who  can  pay  for  them; 
sharply  Increased  Congressional  funding  of 
legal  services  Is  imperative  If  equal  Justice 
for  Ihe  Indigent  is  to  become  a  reality; 

4.  Categorical  restrictions  on  the  provision 
of  legal  services  In  existing  federal  legisla- 
tion should  be  removed; 

5.  The  Corporation  should  continue  the 
full  range  of  functions  previously  carried 
out  by  Independent  back-up  centers. 

THE    ROLE    AND    RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    LEGAL 
PROFESSION 

Our  legal  system  depends  upon  the  legal 
profession  for  implementation.  Lawyers  and 
the  organized  bar  have  a  special  obligation 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  that  system, 
for  its  Improvement  and  for  assuring  that 
Its  benefits  are  extended  equitably  to  all 
citizens.  Each  of  the  recommendations  pre- 
vlou<!ly  set  forth  carries  with  It  the  Implicit 
corollary  that  lavsryers  should  undertake  Its 
accomplishment  In  appropriate  forums  and 
through  appropriate  mechanisms.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, the  public  Interest  demands,  as  It 
does,  that  legal  services  be  provided  for  the 
poor  or  that  certain  business  of  the  bar  be 
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eliminated  through  changes  and  simplifica- 
tion in  substantive  and  procedural  law,  the 
legal  profession  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity to  see  to  It  that  these  objectives  are 
carried  out. 

Our  principal  system  of  adjudication  Is  the 
adversary  system.  In  that  system,  the  truth. 
In  the  sense  of  relevant  facts  accurately  de- 
termined. Is  vitally  Important  for  the  ration- 
al administration  of  Justice.  Too  often  o\a 
adversary  techniques  conceal  or  distort  the 
truth  rather  than  promote  its  discovery.  The 
legal  profession  should  consider  and  explore 
appropriate  modifications  of  adversary  pro- 
cedures for  the  purpose  of  better  determin- 
ing the  truth,  and  should  formulate  ethical 
prescriptions  embracing  a  higher  professional 
duty  to  seek  the  truth. 

Lawyers  are  administrators  of  Justice  as 
well  as  advocates  of  clients.  Lawyers  and 
those  training  for  the  practice  of  law  have 
an  affirmative  responsibility  to  nurture  Jus- 
tice and  truth. 

There  are  special  difficulties  with  defining 
the  professional  responsibilities  of  the  "pub- 
lic lawyer,"  e.g.,  prosecutors,  attorneys  gen- 
eral, those  representing  public  boards,  and 
public  interest  lawyers.  These  are  important 
questions  which  have  been  too  long  Ignored. 
The  bar  and  other  Interested  and  affected 
groups  should  undertake  a  serious  Inquiry 
Into  the  proper  definition  of  these  responsi- 
bilities. 

EDUCATION 

Legal  education  In  the  United  States  varies 
little  from  law  school  to  law  school.  Yet  the 
relationship  between  current  legal  education 
and  that  which  would  be  best  for  the  train- 
ing of  lawyers  of  the  future  needs  additional 
study.  A  thorough,  overall  study  of  legal 
education,  Including  the  post-graduate  edu- 
cation of  bench  and  bar,  should  be  under- 
taken by  an  Independent  panel. 

If  they  are  to  fulfill  their  function  of  edu- 
cating futvire  lawyers  to  contribute  to  the 
solutions  of  the  problems  here  presented,  law 
schools  should  give  greater  emphasis  to  prob- 
lems of  cost,  quality  and  delivery  of  legal 
services,  to  developli^  better  systems  of  pub- 
lic legal  health  and  Justice,  and  to  the  brocul- 
er  responsibilities  of  lawyers  to  the  society 
as  a  whole. 

In  legal  education,  the  standards  for  ap- 
proval of  law  schools  and  the  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  bar  should  permit  ex- 
perimentation with  approaches  to  legal  edu- 
cation, such  as  a  broad  variety  of  types  of 
training  of  lawyers  and  of  preparation  for 
limited  specialization  in  shorter  periods  of 
time.  Substantial  additional  financial  re- 
sources are  needed  to  support  adequately 
legal  education  of  desired  quality  and  In- 
novative development.  Title  XI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which  authorizes  funding  for 
clinical  legal  education,  shoxild  be  Imple- 
mented by  appropriation. 

Law  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue special  programs  to  stimulate  the  en- 
try of  members  of  minority  groups  Into  the 
profession.  The  Council  on  Legal  Educa- 
tion Opportunity  should  be  supported  and 
its  efforts  expanded.  New  forms  of  education- 
al and  financial  assistance  for  minority  stu- 
dents should  be  considered  and  developed. 

Energetic  efforts  to  recruit  women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  for  the  faculty 
and  staff  of  law  schools  and  throughout  the 
entire  Justice  system  should  be  continued. 

Examination  should  be  made  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  bar  admission  criteria  in  gen- 
eral as  well  as  their  Impact  upon  minority 
groups. 

In  proposing  and  enforcing  bar  admissions 
criteria,  examining  authorities  should  fully 
recognize  the  mobility  of  law  students  and 
of  lawyers  across  state  lines,  while  maintain- 
ing standards  that  assure  a  standard  of  qual- 


ity of  legal  service.  Subjects  on  bar  examina- 
tions should  not  be  too  parochial  In  scope. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  Inclusion  of  nonlawyer  members  with 
voice  and  vote  on  governing  boards  and 
commissions  of  the  organized  bar,  including 
those  dealing  with  admission  and  discipline. 

The  bar  should  assist  In  providing  educa- 
tion of  the  public  In  the  role  of  law  In  so- 
ciety, not  only  for  adult  citizens  but  also 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  not  to  indoc- 
trinate but  to  create  an  understanding  of 
how  and  why  our  institutions  function  and 
fail  to  function.  Such  education  should  In- 
clude the  Constitutional,  legal  and  other 
mechanisms  which  make  the  society  func- 
tion, methods  of  problem  solving  and  dis- 
pute resolution,  basic  rules  of  practical  law. 
mechanisms  available  for  assistance  Includ- 
ing use  of  lawyers,  and  the  roles  lawyers  can 
and  do  play  in  society.  Access  to  our  legal 
system  can  be  Increased  as  a  consequence 
of  teaching  of  the  techniques  of  participa- 
tion and  representation.  We  commend  the 
efforts  of  educators  and  the  bar  to  Introduce 
these  concepts  of  law  at  levels  of  education 
below  that  of  the  law  school.  Such  an  am- 
bitious educational  program  requires  sub- 
stantial financial  support.  We  urge  that  ade- 
quate resources  be  made  available,  either 
through  new  funding  or  reallocation  of  ex- 
isting funds,  to  train  the  requisite  teachers 
and  disseminate  appropriate  materials. 

Our  recommendations  do  not  purport  to 
cover  all  the  major  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  We  do  not  mean  by  our  omis- 
sion to  Imply  a  relative  ranking.  Our  agenda 
and  time  have  not  permitted  consideration, 
for  example,  of  International  problems,  the 
Impact  of  new  communication  technology  on 
the  law,  distribution  and  redistribution  of 
wealth  In  the  United  States,  and  around  the 
globe,  and  any  detailed  examination  of  the 
crilmnal  Justice  system.  Each  of  these  topics 
and  many  others  merit  an  American  Assem- 
bly of  their  own. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Griffin  will  be  recognized  in 
that  order,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  imder 
rule  XXn  to  take  up  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture.  After  1  hour  has  trans- 
pired, the  automatic  quorum  call  will  en- 
sue, and  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum,  the  Senate  will  proceed  with  the 
automatic  rollcall  vote  on  a  motion  to 
invoke  cloture.  That  rollcall  vote  will  oc- 
cur somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of 
12:45    or    1    o'clock    depending    upon 


whether  or  not  the  special  orders  are 
fully  consumed  and  on  whether  or  not 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  nms  its  full  course  un- 
der the  order. 

What  happens  after  the  rollcall  vote 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  is  not 
yet  clear. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  state  that  the 
workload  ahead  is  heavy  and,  for  this 
reason,  the  necessity  of  Saturday  sessions 
during  this  month  of  July  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent.  There  will  be  no 
Saturday  session  this  week,  however,  in 
view  of  the  agreement  that  was  reached 
on  the  energy  bill  just  a  little  while  ago. 

However,  Senators  will,  perhaps,  want 
to  carefully  consider  their  schedules 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  month 
of  July  and  will  act  in  accordance  with 
the  necessity  for  having  Saturday  ses- 
sions, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  August  holiday  is  required  under  the 
law,  and  if  the  Senate  is  to  transact  the 
enormous  amount  of  business  that  is 
ahead  it  will  require  long  daily  sessions 
and  Saturday  sessions.  So  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  be  fully  alerted  now  to  the 
Saturday  session  aspect  of  the  Senate's 
work. 

Now,  the  following  measures  will  be 
ready  for  action  during  the  month  of 
July.  They  will  not  necessarily  be  called 
up  in  the  order  stated,  and  the  list  is  not, 
by  any  means,  complete  by  virtue  of 
just  the  following  measures  being  stated : 

The  New  Hampshire  dispute  on  which 
future  cloture  votes  at  some  point  during 
the  month  of  July  may  be  anticipated. 

The  clean  air  amendment. 

Apprepriation  bills  and,  among  these 
I  would  include  especially  the  Transpor- 
tation appropriation  bill.  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill,  the  HUD 
appropriation  bill,  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  State-Justice-Commerce 
appropriation  bill,  among  others. 

The  energy  allocation  extension,  S. 
1849,  which  now  will  be  called  up  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  next  week. 

The  fuel  efficiency  standards  for  auto- 
mobiles. S.  1883. 

The  Outer-Continental  Shelf  Act. 

The  Elk  Hills  legislation. 

Coal  leasing  and  coal  conversion  legis- 
lation. 

ERDA. 

The  Energy  Production  Board. 

The  reregulatlon  of  natural  gas,  S.  692. 

Senate  Resolution  160,  which  has  to  do 
with  Diego  Garcia. 

S.  349,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Act. 

S.  670,  a  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  commerce. 

S.  644,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act. 

H.R.  4222,  an  act  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Act. 

S.  963,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
which  is  HJl.  6219. 

Various  conference  reports. 

May  I  emphasize  that  this  list  Is  not 
all  Inclusive  necessarily. 
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The  leadership  would  hope  to  have  the 
understanding  of  all  Senators  as  the 
Senate  tackles  this  difficult  schedule 
which  it  is  imperative  that  we  follow, 
with  early  and  late  sessions  expected 
daily,  and  with  rollcall  votes  to  occur 
daily.  Including  Saturdays,  when  the 
Senate  meets  on  Saturdays. 

Keep  in  mind  that,  call  it  whatever 
we  will,  we  know  that  the  media  and 
the  people  are  going  to  call  it  an  August 
recess  or  an  August  holiday.  So  whatever 
it  is  called,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  responsibility  that  is 
ours  to  complete  this  work  I  think  each 
Senator  will  want  to  consider  his  own 
personal  schedule  in  accordance  there- 
with. 


tomorrow,  Thursday,  July  10,  1975,  at 
11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
6:10  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtll 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  9, 1975 : 

Legal  Sebvices  Corporation' 

Tbe  following-named  persona  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  the  terms  indicated : 

For  a  term  of  2  years  commencing  upon 
the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board: 

Marshall  Jordan  Breger,  of  Texas. 

Marlow  W.  Cook,  of  Kentucky. 

William  J.  Janklow,  of  South  Dakota. 

Rodolfo  Montejano,  of  California. 

Smauel  D.  Thurman,  of  Utah. 

pVDr  a  term  of  3  years  commencing  upon 
the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board: 

J.  Melville  Broughton,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Roger  C.  Cramton,  of  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Kutak,  of  Nebraska. 

Revius  O.  Ortlque,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

Glee  S.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

Olenn  C.  Stophel,  of  Tennessee. 
Department  of  State 

John  H.  Holdrldge,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Singapore. 


James  D.  Theberge,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Nicaragua. 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultttral  Affairs 

The  following -named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
AfTairs  for  terms  expiring  May  11, 1977: 

Eva  T.  H.  Brann,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  T.  Burress,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Wiliam  French  Smith,  of  California. 

James  A.  S.  Leach,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  ASalrs  for 
a  term  expiring  May  11, 1978. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  corxmiltments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  The  Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Louis  Schwartz,  Jr.,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  3,  a  consular  officer,  and  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  ending  Doris 
E.  Wilmeth,  to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  oq 
June  2, 1975. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Happy  are  they  who  act  justly  and  do 
right  at  all  times. — Psalms  106:  3. 
(N.E.B.) 

Eternal  Spirit,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,  be  Thou  with  us  through  the  hours 
of  this  day  as  we  labor  for  the  welfare  of 
our  beloved  Republic.  Prosper  us  in  our 
endeavors,  support  us  in  our  needs,  guide 
us  in  our  dlfBcultles  and  sustain  us  in 
our  efforts  to  promote  peace  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  pray  for  our  country  and  for  the 
people  living  in  our  land.  Save  them  from 
calamity  and  chaos,  from  differences 
which  divert  them  and  from  divisions 
which  can  destroy  them.  By  Thy  Spirit 
make  this  our  Nation  one  in  purpose  and 
one  in  good  will  as  together  we  seek  for 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  Mtv  everyone 
of  us  be  religious  enough  to  exalt  our 
Nation  in  truth  and  righteousness:  to 
tlie  glory  of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  677.  An  act  to  establish  a  Strategic  En- 
ergy Reserve  Office  In  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  to  create  a  strategic  energy 
reserve  system  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
interruptions  or  reductions  of  energy  im- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes. 


—         THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  la.'^t  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazardous 


OUR  GRAIN  SUPPLY  AND  FARMERS 
ARE  UNPROTECTED  FROM  FOR- 
EIGN EXPLOITATION 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  grain 
supply  and  our  farmers  are  unprotected 
from  foreign  exploitation.  Six  private 
grain  corporations,  several  of  which  are 
foreign  dominated,  now  handle  our  grain 
exports  to  foreign  countries.  In  1972,  the 
Russians  stole  our  entire  grain  reserves, 
and  now  the  Russians  are  coming  once 
again.  They  are  in  the  market  today. 
They  are  dealing  in  secret  for  our  grain 
reserves.  We  could  double,  triple,  ask  any 
price  for  our  grains  if,  as  under  my  bill, 
H.R.  6546,  we  would  have  one  Govern- 
ment agency  to  handle  the  sales  to  the 
Russians.  Why  should  we  spend  billions 
arming  ourselves  against  the  Russians 
and  then  give  them  at  low  prices  our  most 
valued  resource,  our  own  food  supply? 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  that  tomorrow  Con- 
gressman GuDE  and  I  will  introduce  two 
bills  dealing  with  solar  energy.  The  first, 
the  solar  energy  low-interest  loan  bill, 
will  provide  loans  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  individual 
homebuilders  and  companies  for  the 
purchase  and  Installation  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  solar  cooling  equipment.  The 
other  bill,  the  Conservation  and  Solar 
Energy  Federal  Building  Act  of  1975,  will 
require  that  in  any  building  financed 
with  Federal  funds  the  best  practical 
measures  be  taken  for  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy. 
Identical  legislation  is  being  introduced 
simultaneously  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Nelson  and  Hart. 

In  conjunction  with  the  introduction 
of  these  bills  we  have  arranged  an  exhibit 
of  op?rational  solar  energy  systems,  and 
models  of  buildings  which  will  incorpo- 
rate solar  energy  in  their  basic  design. 
This  exhibit  will  be  held  tomorrow,  June 
10,  on  the  south  front  of  the  Capitol 
from  noon  until  2  o'clock.  Here  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  firsthand  that  solar 
energy  can  be  successfully  used  today 
both  for  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings.  All  Members  and  their  staffs 
are  invited  to  come  up  and  sip  solar- 
heated  coffee  and  tea  with  xis. 


INVrr. 


ATION  TO  SIP  SOLAR  TEA 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  PRESIDENT'S 
CAMPAIGN  STRATEGY  IS  AL- 
READY CLEAR 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  9 
months  of  announcing  that  he  was  going 
to  announce  his  candidacy,  President 
Ford  finally  did  it  yesterday;  he  an- 
nounced his  candidacy. 

This  Ford  campaign  took  longer  to 
crank  up  than  a  Model-T.  I  am  sure  you 
gentlemen  remember  the  Model  T,  be- 
cause that  is  the  age  In  which  you  are 
still  acting. 

But  his  campaign  strategy  is  already 
pretty  clear:  Do  not  do  anything  about 
unemployment,  do  not  help  the  con- 
sumer, forget  about  the  economy,  keep 
right  on  blasting  Congress  and  veto 
everything  that  provides  jobs  or  stimu- 
lates recovery. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  June  is 
about  the  same  as  May — still  9  or  10  mil- 
lion unemployed  people  in  this  country. 

The  administration  is  still  saying  that 
the  recession  is  over,  that  is,  it  is  over 
for  all  practical  purposes.  But  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  a  bill  extending  un- 
employment benefits  to  65  weeks.  That  is 
for  the  people  out  of  work  who  have  not 
yet  heard  that  the  recession  is  over. 

Other  than  that,  it  must  have  been  a 
dull  recess  for  the  President.  He  has  not 
had  anything  to  veto  for  at  least  a  week. 


AMENDING  SECTION  3620  OF  RE- 
VISED STATUTES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  CERTAIN  DISBURSEMENTS  BY* 
BANKS,  SAVINGS  BANKS,  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7405)  to 
amend  section  3620  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes with  respect  to  certain  disburse- 
ments to  be  made  by  banks,  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
credit  unions,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  lines  6,  7,  and  8  and 
insert : 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
take  effect  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  determines  the  feasibility  of  com- 
pliance with  the  amendment,  but  In  no 
event,  later  than  July  1,  1976. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  whenever  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  determines 
the  feasibility  of  compliance  with  the 
amendment,  but  in  no  event,  later  than 
July  1,  1976." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  what  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provides? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  has  asked 
the  question. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  may  recall, 
on  June  16  the  House  passed  H.R.  7405 
unanimously.  The  biU  merely  provided 
pr  -oil  deductions  for  savings  accounts 
fo  employees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
It  is  a  benefit  that  has  been  available 
to  all  Federal  employees  except  tiiose  two 
groups  since  1968.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  7405  with 
an  amendment.  The  amendment  merely 
gives  each  body  imtil  July  1,  1976,  to 
implement  the  legislation.  The  House 
version  provided  a  90-day  delay  to  im- 
plement the  legislation. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  still 
allow  the  House  to  implement  the  bill 
after  a  90-day  delay  but  would  also  pro- 
vide for  a  delay  If  there  were  problems 
in  reprograming. 

The  Senate  amendment  In  no  way 
weakens  the  bill  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  to  pass  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  explanation.  I 
asked  for  it  so  we  would  imderstand  what 
the  Senate  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  100 
AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  PAY  COM- 
PENSA-nON  TO  PHAN  THI  YEN 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  100)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  Phan  Thi  Yen. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
whether  there  is  any  justification  for  this 
Senate  joint  resolution  being  called  up 
in  this  manner. 

Why  Is  this  needed? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  a  great  many  problems  in  our  State 
in  the  handling  of  emergency  matters. 
The  Inter- Agency  Task  Force  is  attempt- 
ing to  find  sponsors  in  the  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
and  a  great  deal  of  pressure  has  been 
placed  upon  Senator  Scott,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  to  find  sponsors 
and  to  help  relocate  these  people. 

This  lady  has  been  appointed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  since  1963,  as  the  let- 
ter states.  She  has  had  a  passport  from 
the  oflQce  of  the  Embassy  in  Saigon  since 
1968. 


She  has  been  personally  responsible 
for  the  safe  evacuation  of  a  great  many 
Americans  during  the  last  days  of  the 
evacuation  of  Americans  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
woman  apparently  has  unique  qualifica- 
tions in  being  able  to  speak  the  Viet- 
namese language  and  in  understanding 
their  problems.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania evidently  feels  that  she  is  very 
essential  in  trying  to  facilitate  the  find- 
ing of  sponsors  for  these  people. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman, 
having  visited  Indiantown  Gap  last 
week,  the  movement  is  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  finding  sponsors  for  relocation. 
It  is  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  it  should 
be.  There  have  been  delays. 

By  this  bill  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  able  to  speed  up  this 
process,  and  I  think  this  Chamber  should 
do  all  it  possibly  can — and  I  say  this 
from  a  personal  observation — to  facili- 
tate the  process  of  moving  these  people 
to  sponsors  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

It  appears  that  this  woman  Is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  assist  in  that  program. 
That  is  why  I  would  like  to  join  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  in  trying 
to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  join  the 
Senator's  staff. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  certain- 
ly do  not  want  to  speak  in  derogation  of 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania or  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  expedite  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  refugees,  but  this  resolution, 
as  I  understand  it,  allows  one  Member 
of  the  other  body,  by  special  authority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  add  one  per- 
son to  his  staff  for  a  specific  purpose. 

With  respect  to  these  matters  regard- 
ing refugees,  130,000  of  tliem  roughly, 
coming  into  this  country,  there  was  a 
great  amount  of  money  appropriated  for 
that  purpose.  I  supported  that  bill.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  if  we  are  going  to  set  a 
precedent  like  this,  any  sort  of  excuse 
can  be  used  to  add  one  or  two  or  three 
or  more  members  to  congressional  staffs. 

Unless  the  gentleman  wishes  to  with- 
draw his  request,  I  would  be  constrained 
to  object  because  of  the  precedent  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  further  to  my  colleague  that 
the  problem  is  a  very  pressing  one. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  thev  have  problems  in  Arkansas 
and  at  Camp  Pendleton  in  California? 
Will  they  deserve  extra  staff  members  to 
handle  those  problems?  What  about  the 
Congressmen  involved?  Do  they  need 
extra  staff,  too? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  We  have  not  received 
any  requests,  and  I  would  carefully  con- 
sider, along  with  the  members  of  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee,  what  those 
requests  might  be. 

I  do  personally  know,  because  I  visited 
Indiantown  Gap  within  the  last  few 
days,  about  the  pressing  requirements 
of  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion: but  if  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
further,  we  want  to  get  these  people  out 
of  Indiantown  Gap  and  have  this  pro- 
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gram  considered  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
be  done. 

If  we  have  someone  who  can  really 
facilitate  this  and  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
and  also  without  any  individual  appro- 
priations by  the  Congress,  I  am  all  for 
that.  This  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  the 
same  problem  arises  as  far  as  any  of  the 
other  camps  are  concerned,  we  will  do 
the  same  thing  in  consideration  of  any 
of  those  requests.  However,  in  trying  to 
find  sponsors  to  relocate  people  as  quickly 
as  possible,  if  we  find  someone  who  is  so 
uniquely  qualified,  we  should  not  give 
up  the  opportunity  to  employ  her. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERQ.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  the  chairman, 
several  times  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  talked  to  us  in  the  past  few  days 
on  this  matter. 

The  Members  might  recall  that  Indian- 
town  Gap  was  one  of  the  most  recent 
camps  to  open.  It  w^as  still  in  the  process 
of  receiving  people  and  filled  up  very 
quickly. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  tne  rather 
elaborate  and  very  sensible  arrangements 
that  made  Camp  Pendleton  such  a  suc- 
cess were  not  possible  here,  and  there 
was  not  the  same  talent  available. 

There  is  a  problem  of  spreading  too 
thinly  the  members  of  the  volunteer 
agencies.  This  camp,  in  addition,  has  a 
very  short  life  to  it,  about  October  of  this 
year,  as  far  as  I  have  been  informed  as 
to  when  this  camp  will  be  closed. 

The  minority  leader  felt  that  this  per- 
son who  has  given  great  service  to  the 
United  States  in  Saigon  would  be  a 
needed  asset  toward  his  functioning  in 
Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  been 
gone  into  or  not,  but  the  reason  for  this 
legislation  is  not  in  any  way  to  make 
an  exception  to  the  immigration  laws  of 
the  United  States,  but  rather  the  provi- 
sions that  have  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  that  have  re- 
stricted the  employment  possibilities  to 
the  House  and  Senate  to  American  citi- 
zens, and  to  very  restrictive  classes  of 
aliens  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
which  are  listed  in  the  application  for 
employment.  Inasmuch  as  this  person 
does  not  fit  any  of  those  provisions  there 
Is  a  need  to  have  congressional  author- 
ization to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
pay  the  compensation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  the  facts  presented  by  both 
3f  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on 
this  matter,  but  because  of  the  precedent 
Involved  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
[  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
nittee  on  Rxiles  may  have  until  midnight 
»nlght  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 


I 


PROVIDrNG  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  555,  EMERGENCY  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  527,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  527 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
555)  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  natvire  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  527  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate 
on  the  Senate  bill  S.  555. 

This  bill  amends  the  emergency  loan 
program  provision  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  there  be  a  general  need  for  agri- 
culture credit  in  an  area  before  it  could 
qualify  for  assistance.  Requires  that  the 
program  be  made  available  in  Presiden- 
tially  declared  emergency  areas.  Makes 
the  program  available  not  only  to  persons 
engaged  in  oyster-producing  operations 
but  to  persons  engaged  in  other  forms  of 
aquaculture.  Makes  it  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  delegate  authority  to  State 
directors  of  the  FHA  to  provide  emer- 
gency loans  in  an  area  without  formal 
designation  from  the  Secretary,  if  the 
State  director  finds  that  a  natural  dis- 
aster has  substantially  affected  25  or  le&s 
farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture  opera- 
tions In  the  area.  Makes  loans  available 
for  amounts  in  excess  of  the  loss  covered 
by  the  disaster  so  that  an  applicant  could 
obtain  financing  for  crop  and  livestock 
changes  he  deems  desirable.  Restricts  the 
subsidized  interest  rate  of  5  percent  to 
loans  for  actual  loss  but  not  more  than 
$100,000  per  loan.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 


tary to  make  an  emergency  loan  for 
an  operating  type  purpose  for  disasters 
occurring  after  January  1, 1975,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  up  to  20  years.  Makes  annual  sub- 
sequent emergency  loans  available  to 
borrowers  for  up  to  5  successive  years 
if  the  borrower  needs  the  credit  to  con- 
tinue his  operation  and  caimot  obtain 
financing  from  other  sources. 

This  bill  also  amends  the  act  to  re- 
quire that  there  must  be  an  authorization 
from  the  Congress  before  appropriations 
can  be  made  for  any  purposes  under  the 
act  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  after  Sep- 
tember 30, 1976,  and  before  the  Secretary 
can  utilize  any  fimds  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Insurance  Fimd  and  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  ending  after  Sep- 
tember 30, 1976. 

The  report  contains  a  letter  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  an- 
other bill.  It  also  contains  a  statement  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Erwin  before  the 
subcommittee  in  support  of  most  of  these 
changes  except  the  proviso  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  make  emergency  loans 
for  an  operating  type  purpose  for  up  to 
20  years  for  disaster  occurring  between 
January  1, 1975,  and  July  1, 1976. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
costs  "would  be  minimal." 

The  report  states  that  the  bill  would 
not  have  any  inflationary  impact  on 
prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of  the 
national  economy. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  by  voice  vote. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  and  say 
that  I  not  only  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  but  with  the  legislation, 
which  eliminates  the  requirement  in  the 
present  law  that  a  general  need  for  ag- 
ricultural credit  in  an  area  exist  before 
the  area  qualify  for  assistance. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  program 
be  made  available  in  Presidentially  de- 
clared emergency  areas. 

It  makes  it  clear  that  the  Secretary 
may  delegate  authority  to  State  directors 
of  the  FHA  to  provide  emergency  loans 
in  an  area,  without  formal  designation 
by  the  Secretary,  if  the  State  director 
finds  that  a  natural  disaster  substan- 
tially affects  25  or  less  farming,  ranch- 
ing, or  aquaculture  operations  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  this  rule  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  have  no  requests  for  time  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  5884,  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  COUNCIL  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
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(Mr.  Murphy),  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 504  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  504 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5884) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
ternational Relations,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  504 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  5884,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Coimcil  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy. 

H.R.  5884  provides  for  an  authorization 
of  $1,657,000  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1,- 
670,000  in  fiscal  year  1977  for  personnel, 
administrative  and  travel  expenses  for 
the  Council. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  is  to  advise 
the  President  on  international  economic 
issues.  They  also  serve  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  certain  departments  as  they 
pertain  to  international  economic  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  504  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  5884. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  . 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained 
by  the  previous  speaker.  House  Resolu- 
tion 504  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  5884,  authorization  for 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  that  the  bill  shall  be  open  to 
all  germane  amendments. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
authorize  $3,327,000  for  personnel,  ad- 
ministrative, and  travel  expenses  of  the 
Council— $1,657,000  of  that  amount  is  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $1,670,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  purpose  of  the  Council  is 
to  advise  the  President  on  international 
economic  issues  and  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  various  departments  as  they 
relate  to  International  economic  policy. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7567,  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  551  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  551 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7567) 
to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  551 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7567,  providing 
that  the  biU  be  read  for  amendment  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  Amendments  of  1975  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $23  million  to  fund  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency— ACDA— for  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977.  This  Agency  was  established 
In  1961  to  play  a  role  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  U.S.  arms  control 
policies. 

H.R.  7567  amends  the  act  to  improve 
the  overall  operation  of  the  Agency. 
ACDA  Is  given  primary  authority  for 
arms  control  and  disarmament  matters 
imder  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  director  of 
ACDA  becomes  the  principal  adviser  to 
the  National  Security  Council  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters.  Thus 
the  Agency's  effectiveness  will  be  in- 
creased allowing  ACDA  to  give  a  greater 
Input  into  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 

Second,  the  amendments  require  that 
essential  Information  related  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policies»be  re- 
ported by  the  agency  to  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  ACHDA's 
director  will  assess  and  analyze  the  im- 
pact of  proposed  defense  programs,  in- 
cluding this  report  with  authorization 
and  appropriation  requests  to  Congress. 

The  agency's  annual  report  will  be  ex- 
panded to  include  a  more  complete  and 
analytical  statement  of  arms  control 
and    disarmament    goals,   negotiations, 


and  activities.  An  appraisal  of  the  status 
and  prospects  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  measures  will  also  be  added. 
This  armual  report  should  keep  the  Con- 
gress better  informed  and  allow  our 
membership  to  play  a  more  substantive 
role  In  the  formation  of  foreign  policy. 

H.R.  7567  also  amends  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  the  Foreign  MiUtary 
Sales  Act  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  requiring  closer  coordination 
with  ACDA.  The  director  will  now  be  con- 
sulted on  decisions  regarding  the  issuing 
of  licenses  for  the  export  of  articles  on 
the  U.S.  munitions  list,  the  evaluating 
of  proposed  sales  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  mil- 
itary assistance  under  part  n  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

Congress  originally  Intended  this  agen- 
cy to  function  effectively  in  the  sensitive 
area  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy.  Given  the  increased  authority 
provided  by  the  bill,  ACDA  should  be- 
come an  advisory  agency  that  will  both 
monitor  and  provide  valuable  input  into 
our  disarmament  policy  and  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  This  advisory  unit 
would  seem  a  wise  investment  in  peace 
and  an  assurance  of  our  security  and 
future  as  a  world  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  551  in  order  that  H.R.  7567  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously 
explained,  this  rule  provides  for  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  7567,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975,  and  that  the  bill  shall  be 
open  to  all  germane  amendments.  The 
rule  also  provides  that  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  two- 
fold: First,  it  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $23  million  to  fund  operations  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977; 
$11,050,000  is  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$11,950,000  Is  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Second, 
it  amends  previous  legislation  to  make 
ACDA  more  effective  In  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  U.S.  arms  control  poli- 
cies, and  to  steer  ACDA's  activities  more 
closely  to  original  congressional  inten- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
and  I  have  no  request  for  time. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  PAY  COMPENSA- 
TION TO  PHAN  THI  YEN 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  100)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  Phan  Thi  Yen. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  good  enough  to  cor- 
rect my  misimpression.  It  was  my  im- 
pression originally  that  this  resolution 
Involved  an  addition  to  the  staff  of  the 
minority  leader  of  the  other  body.  In  ef- 
fect it  allows  payment  of  compensation 
to  a  proposed  employee  who  is  an  alien 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law,  so 
that  the  foreign  citizenship  of  the  em- 
ployee does  not  prevent  paying  compen- 
sation. It  does  not  allow  an  additional 
employee  to  the  minority  leader,  as  I  had 
originally  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

3J.  Res.  100 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of   the   Senate    to   pay   compensation   to 

Phan  Thl  Ten 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  not  withstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  citizen- 
ship or  nationality  of  Phan  Thl  Yen  shall 
not  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
from  paying  compensation,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  twelve  months,  to  the  said  Phan 
Thl  Yen  while  serving  as  an  employee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6706,  WHITE  HOUSE  EM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  512  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  512 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeolutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8706)  to  clarify  existing  authority  for  em- 
ployment of  personnel  In  the  White  House 
Office,  the  Executive  Residence  at  the  White 
House,  and  the  Domestic  Coimcll,  to  clarify 
existing  authority  for  employment  of  per- 
sonnel by  the  President  to  meet  unantici- 
pated personnel  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
eonflned  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bUl  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  512 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6706, 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  would  pro- 
vide legislative  authority  for  staff  sup- 
port, administrative  expenses,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Executive 
residence  at  the  White  House,  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  Vice  President,  and 
the  Domestic  Council.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  with  the  time  being 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  would 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  committtee  will  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  will 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6706  is  designed  to 
meet  a  basic  legislative  requirement.  In 
the  past,  legislative  language  was  fre- 
quently included  in  annual  appropriation 
acts  authorizing  the  appointment  of  em- 
ployees to  the  four  organizational  units 
involved.  At  other  times,  there  was  a 
complete  absence  of  the  basic  legisla- 
tive authority  for  a  particular  appropria- 
tion, as  it  was  true  with  respect  to  the 
operating  expenses  for  the  Executive  Res- 
idence, and  the  imanticipated  needs  of 
the  President  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency affecting  the  national  interest,  se- 
curity, or  defense. 

As  Members  are  well  aware,  the  rules 
of  the  House  pro\'ide  that  no  appro- 
priation may  be  reported  in  any  general 
appropriation  bill  for  any  expenditure 
which  has  not  been  previously  author- 
ized by  law. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  proposed  legislation  also  sets  a 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  employees  in 
each  of  the  four  organizational  units,  a 
provision  reflecting  the  sound  judgment 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

On  April  1,  1975,  there  were  610  filled 
employee  slots  in  the  V/hite  House  Office 
and  the  Executive  Residence;  H.R.  6706 
would  set  a  ceiling  of  575  employees. 

On  April  1,  1975,  there  were  24  em- 
ployees in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; H.R.  6706  would  set  a  ceiling  of  14. 

On  April  1,  1975,  there  were  33  em- 
ployees who  provided  staff  assistance  to 
the  Domestic  Council;  H.R.  6706  would 
set  a  ceiling  of  15  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  annual  cost  of 
personnel  compensation  in  the  four 
categories,  based  on  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget,  is  $13,157,000.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  also  authorize 
certain  activities,   the   cost  of   which. 


again  based  on  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget,  is  as  follows: 

The  President's  travel  expenses, 
$100,000. 

Assistance  to  the  President  for  unan- 
ticipated needs,  $1,000,000. 

Maintenance  of  the  White  House, 
$1,826,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  512  in  order  that  H.R. 
6706  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  al- 
ready been  indicated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  this  is  something  new  be- 
cause in  the  past  we  have  had  an  absence 
of  authorization  when  we  appropriated 
for  the  White  House.  I  am  surprised  to 
note  that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  did  amend  this  bill  to 
put  a  limit  of  480  on  the  number  of  the 
White  House  staff  that  can  be  hired  at 
the  GS-15  level  and  below. 

In  addition  to  another  provision  of 
this  bill,  it  means  the  bill  will  allow 
the  President  a  total  White  House  staff 
of  575. 

I  just  wish  that  this  House,  and  per- 
haps the  other  body,  would  put  such  a 
limit  on  the  total  employees  employed  by 
the  House  and  by  the  Senate.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea.  I  think  we  are 
starting  this  approach  at  the  wrong 
place.  We  do  still  have  three  branches 
of  Government,  and  I  think  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whether 
he  is  Republican  or  Democratic,  is  ca- 
pable of  indicating  to  this  Congress  and 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  how 
many  employees  he — or  she,  perhaps,  in 
the  future — may  need  to  run  that  office. 
To  put  a  limit  on  the  number  that  can 
be  employed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  seems  just  a  little  bit  ridic- 
ulous to  me. 

We  do  have  the  opportunity  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  set  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  expended, 
and  we  do  that,  but  it  is  a  little  bit 
ridiculous  to  come  along  and  say  that, 
"You  shall  have  x  number  of  employees. 
We,  the  Congress,  have  determined  how 
you  shall  run  that  office." 

I  think  that  is  improper  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  we  are  still  a 
government  with  three  Independent 
branches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  can  de- 
bate this  matter  I  am  go'ng  to  object  to 
the  passage  of  this  rule,  hut  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  legislation  should  be 
amended  during  the  amending  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing no  further  requests  for  time,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  408,  nays  2, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  366] 

yjiAS— 408 

Abdnor 

Dent 

Hyde 

Abzug 

Derrick 

Ichord 

Adams 

Derwlnskl 

Jacobs 

Addabbo 

Devine 

Jarman 

Alexander 

Dickinson 

JeflForda 

Ambro 

Dlngell 

Johnson,  Calif 

Anderson, 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Calif. 

Downey 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Downing 

Jones,  N.C. 

Andrews, 

Drlnan 

Jones,  Okla. 

N.Dak. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Annunzio 

Duncan,  Teim. 

Jordan 

Armstrong 

du  Pont 

Karih 

Ashbrook 

Early 

Kasten 

Ashley 

Eckhardt 

Kastenmeler 

Aspin 

Edgar 

Kazen 

AnCoin 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kelly 

Badlllo 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ketchum 

Ba  falls 

Eilberg 

Keys 

Baldus 

Flmery 

Kindness 

Barrett 

English 

Koch 

Baucus 

Erlenbom 

Krebs 

Bauman 

5:?ch 

Krueger 

Beard,  R.I. 

Eshleman 

LaFalce 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lagomarslno 

Bedell 

Evans,  Ind. 

Landnim 

Bell 

Fascell 

Latta 

Bennett 

Fenwlck 

Leggett 

Bergland 

Findley 

Lehman 

BevUl 

Pish 

Lent 

Biaggl 

Fisher 

Le  vitas 

Blester 

Fithian 

Litton 

Bingham 

Flood 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Blanchard 

Florio 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Blouin 

Flowers 

Long,  La. 

Boggs 

Flynt 

Long,  Md. 

Boland 

Foley 

Lott 

Boiling 

Ford,  Mich. 

Lujan 

Bowen 

Ford.  Tenn. 

McClory 

Brademas 

Forsythe 

McCloskey 

Breaux 

Fountain 

McCoUister 

Breckinridge 

Eraser    ' 

McCormack 

Brinkley 

Frenzel 

McDade 

Brodhead 

Frey 

McDonald 

Brooks 

Fuqua 

McEwen 

Broomfield 

Gaydoa 

McFall 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gibbons 

McHugh 

Brown,  Mich. 

GUman 

McKay 

Brown,  Ohio 

Girm 

McKinney 

Broyhill 

Go'.dwater 

Macdonald 

Buchanan 

Gonzalez 

Madden 

Burgener 

Goodling 

Madigan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gradison 

Magulre 

Burke,  Pla. 

Grassley 

Mabon 

Burke,  Mass. 

Green 

Mann 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gude 

Martin 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Guyer 

Mathls 

Burton,  John 

Hagedorn 

Matsunaga 

Burton,  PhUlip  Haley 

Ma7,7,oli 

Butler 

Hall 

Meeds 

Byron 

Hamilton 

Metcalfe 

Carney 

Hammer- 

Mezvinsky 

Carr 

schmldt 

Michel 

Carter 

Hanley 

Mikva 

Casey 

Hannaford 

Mil  ford 

Chappell 

Hansen 

Miller,  Calif. 

Chisholm 

Harkin 

Miller,  Ohio 

Clancy 

Harrington 

Mills 

Clausen, 

Harris 

Mineta 

DonH. 

Harsha 

Minish 

Clay 

Hastings 

Mink 

Cleveland 

Hawkins 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Cochran 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Cohen 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moakley 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hech'er.  W.  Va 

.  Mofifett 

Conable 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mollohan 

Conlan 

Hefner 

Moore 

Conte 

Heinz 

Moorhead, 

Conyers 

Helstoskl 

Calif. 

Corman 

Henderson 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Cornell 

Hicks 

Morgan 

Cotter 

High  tower 

Mosher 

Coughlin 

Hillis 

Mottl 

Crane 

Holland 

Murphy,  HI. 

D' Amours 

Holt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Holtzman 

Murtha 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Horton 

Myers,  Ind. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Howard 

Myers.  Pa. 

Danielson 

Howe 

Natcher 

Davis 

Hubbard 

Neal 

de  la  Garza 

Hughes 

Nedzl 

Delaney 

Hungate 

Nichols 

Dellums 

Hutchinson 

Nix 

CXXI- 
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Nolan 

Roush 

Sullivan 

Nowak 

Rousselot 

Symms 

Oberstar 

Roybal 

Talcott 

Obey 

Runnels 

Taylor,  Mo. 

O'Brien 

Ruppe 

Taylor,  N.C. 

O'Hara 

Russo 

Teague 

O'NeUl 

Ryan 

Thompson 

Ottinger 

St  Germain 

Thone 

Passman 

Santinl 

Thornton 

Patman.  Tex. 

Sarasln 

Traxler 

Patten,  N.J. 

Sarbanes 

Treen 

Patterson, 

Satterfleld 

Tsongas 

Calif. 

Schneebell 

Udall 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Schroeder 

Ullman 

Pepper 

Schulze 

Van  Deerlin 

Perkins 

Sebellus 

Vander  Jagt 

Pettis 

Selberllng 

Vander  Veen 

Peyser 

Sharp 

Vanik 

Pickle 

Shipley 

Vlgorito 

Pike 

Shrlver 

Waggonner 

Poage 

Shuster 

VFalsh 

Pressler 

Sikes 

Wampler 

Preyer 

Simon 

Waxman 

Price 

Sisk 

Weaver 

Pritchard 

Skubltz 

Whalen 

Quillen 

Slack 

White 

Railsback 

Smith,  Iowa 

Whitehurst 

Randall 

Snyder 

Whltten 

Rangel 

Soiarz 

Wiggins 

Rees 

Spellman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Regula 

Spence 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Rhodes 

Staggers 

Winn 

Richmond 

Stanton, 

Wlrth 

Rlegle 

J.  WUUam 

Wolff 

Rinaldo 

Stanton, 

Wright 

Risenhoover 

James  V. 

Wydler 

Roberts 

Stark 

Wylie 

Robinson 

Steed 

Yates 

Rodino 

Steelman 

Yatron 

Roe 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Young,  Alaska 

Rogers 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Young,  Fla. 

Roncallo 

Stephens 

Young,  Ga. 

Rooney 

S.okes 

Young,  Tex. 

Rose 

Stratton 

Zablockl 

Rosenthal 

Stuckey 

Zeferettl 

Rostenkowskl 

Studds 
NAYS— 2 

Melcher 

WUson,  C.  H. 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Anderson,  ni. 

Fulton 

Montgomery 

Archer 

Olalmo 

Moss 

Bonker 

Hubert 

Quie 

Cederberg 

Hlnshaw 

Reuss 

Clawson,  Del 

Jenrette 

Scheuer 

Collins,  ni. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Diggs 

Kemp 

Symington 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Meyner 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Pulton. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Archer. 
Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Qule. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  3922,  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
OP  1965  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3922)  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
to  establish  certain  social  services  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  and  to  extend 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  act,  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  age,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 


ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Brademas,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr, 
Meeds,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Messrs.  Lehman, 
Cornell,  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Zefer- 
ETTi,  Miller  of  California,  Hall,  Quie, 
Bell,  Peyser,  Jeffords,  and  Pressler. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  555)  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Bergland). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMrTTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  555), 
with  Mr.  RoNCALio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Berg- 
land) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigan)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland)  . 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  adoption  of  S.  555,  a  bill 
which  amends  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act — an  act 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  provisions  of  S.  555 
relate  principally  to  the  emergency  loan 
authority  of  FHA  in  the  event  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster. 

The  bill  strengthens  and  improves  cur- 
rent provisions  of  law.  It  extends  the 
coverage  of  the  act  in  several  important 
respects;  it  simplifies  the  ability  of  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  to  deal 
with  disasters.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant at  this  time  to  help  in  meeting  the 
urgent  credit  needs  of  farmers  in  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota  who  have  suffered 
catastrophic  losses  as  a  result  of  torren- 
tial rains  that  have  left  entire  counties 
inundated. 

Under  existing  law.  emergency  loans 
are  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  fanners,  ranchers,  and  oyster 
planters  in  counties  where  property  dam- 
age or  severe  production  losses  have  oc- 
curred a.s  a  result  of  a  disaster,  and  the 
Secretary  has  found  there  is  a  general 
need  for  credit  in  the  area  after  having 
polled  private  lenders. 

The  loans  cover  only  the  amount  of 
actual  losses  resulting  from  the  disaster 
and  are  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  pro- 
ducers to  continue  their  operations  with 
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credit  from  other  sources,  including  the 
regular  farm  operating  and  ownership 
loan  programs  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Emergency  loans  are  made  primarily 
for  financing  farm  operating  needs.  For 
losses  of  a  physical  nature,  emergency 
loans  are  based  on  the  cost  of  repairing, 
replacing,  and  restoring  farm  property 
and  farm  homes,  including  essential  fur- 
nishings and  personal  possessions.  Ap- 
plicants may  be  reimbursed  for  expenses 
already  incurred  for  such  purposes. 
Loans  that  are  based  on  qualifying  pro- 
duction losses  may  include  funds  to  re- 
pay applicants  for  production  expenses 
which  went  into  their  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed crop  and  livestock  enterprises. 
Emergency  loans  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  5  percent  per  year 
and  are  repayable  over  periods  not  longer 
than  the  regular  loans  made  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  simi- 
lar purposes. 

The  extra  burden  of  debts  Incurred  be- 
cause of  actual  losses  makes  credit  from 
normal  agricultural  sources  in  many 
cases  difficult  to  obtain — If  it  is  available 
at  all.  Private  sources  of  credit  usually 
require  a  large  equity.  Furthermore,  most 
private  credit  sources  wiU  only  finance 
about  60  percent  of  the  present  market 
value  of  the  security. 

S.  555  would  make  needed  changes  in 
the  emergency  loan  program  as  follows: 
Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section 
321(a)  of  the  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  designate  any  area  as  an 
emergency  area  for  purposes  of  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  if  he  finds  that  a 
natural  disaster  has  occurred  in  the  area 
which  substantially  afifected  farming, 
ranching  or  aquaculture  operations.  It 
deletes  the  provision  contained  in  exist- 
ing law  that  the  Secretary  must  find 
there  is  general  need  for  agricultural 
credit  in  an  area  which  is  the  result  of  a 
natural  disaster  before  emergency  loans 
can  be  made  available  to  victims  of  the 
disaster.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  is 
to  enable  the  FHA  to  move  expeditiously 
to  provide  assistance  when  needed  in  a 
disaster  or  emergency  area. 

This  section  and  section  3  also  enlarge 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  program  so  that 
emergency  loans  can  be  made  available 
to  persons  engaged  in  aquaculture.  For 
purposes  of  the  emergency  loan  program, 
aquaculture  means  husbandry  of  aquatic 
organisms — both  plant  and  animal — un- 
der a  controlled  or  selected  environment 
md  would  include  among  other  things 
ayster  and  shrimp  producing  operations, 
Bsh  farming  and  hydroponics  but  would 
lot  include  activities  such  as  deep  sea 
fishing  which  are  outside  of  a  controlled 
ar  selected  environment. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section 
321(b)  of  the  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  make  loans  available  in  emergency 
areas  declared  by  the  President.  Finally, 
section  3  amends  section  321(b)  of  the 
let  to  add  a  requirement  that  the  loan 
applicant  must  be  unable  to  obtain  suf- 
iicient  credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable 
•ates  and  terms.  The  credit  elsewhere 
^st  will  help  assure  that  the  program 
supplements  but  does  not  supplant  the 
isual  and  customary  source  of  credit  in 
he  community. 


Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  322 
of  the  act  to  provide  authority  to  finance 
any  crop  or  livestock  changes  deemed  de- 
sirable by  the  applicant  and  to  authorize 
emergency  loans  for  amounts  in  excess 
of  the  actual  loss  sustained  as  a  result 
of  the  disaster. 

This  provision  would  enable  persons 
affected  by  a  disaster  to  obtain  credit 
needed  to  help  them  overcome  financial 
difficulties  i^aused  by  the  disaster.  It 
would  authorize  forward  financing  to  be 
made  available  without  the  constraints 
applicable  to  operating  loans  under  sub- 
title B.  Thus,  credit  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  persons  affected  by  the  disaster, 
other  than  on  family  size  farms,  includ- 
ing corporations  and  partnerships  en- 
gaged primarily  in  farming,  ranching, 
and  aquaculture,  and  loans  could  be 
made  in  excess  of  $50,000.  The  benefits 
of  this  provision  would  be  available  to 
persons  in  a  disaster  area  who  meet  the 
reoiUirements  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended 
by  S.  555,  even  though  they  may  have  ob- 
tained credit  to  cover  the  actual  loss  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  before 
enactment  of  S.  555. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section 
324  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  for  an  emergency 
loan  made  for  actual  loss  up  to  $100,000 
would  be  5  percent  per  year — the  inter- 
est rate  currently  applicable  to  the 
emergency  loan  program.  For  any  loans 
in  excess  of  that  amount — any  amount 
covering  actual  loss  over  $100,000  per 
loan  and  loans  to  finance  forward  pro- 
duction— the  interest  rate  will  be  the 
prevailing  private  market  rate  of  inter- 
est for  similar  loans  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Under  this  provision,  the 
Secretary  could,  if  he  wishes,  establish 
a  single  rate  for  production  type  loans 
for  the  entire  Nation  in  the  case  of  in- 
sured loans.  For  guaranteed  loans,  the 
applicable  rate  would  be  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  lender  and  borrov^rer  as  long  as  it 
did  not  exceed  the  rate  established  for 
insured  loans. 

Section  5  also  amends  section  324  of 
the  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary — vnth 
respect  to  any  disaster  occurring  after 
January  1,  1975 — to  make  an  emergency 
loan  for  an  operating  type  purpose  for 
not  more  than  20  years  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  applicant's  financial  need 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster  justifies  a 
longer  payment  term  than  that  normally 
extended  for  operating  loans  and  there 
is  adequate  security  to  assure  repayment 
over  the  longer  period.  This  should  en- 
able relief  to  be  provided  to  victims  of 
such  severe  disasters  as  the  January  1975 
blizzard  in  the  Midwest  and  those  devas- 
tated by  the  recent  torrential  rains  in 
Miimesota  and  North  Dakota. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  section  325 
of  the  act  to  state  specifically  that  the 
Secretary  may  delegate  to  State  direc- 
tors of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion the  authority  to  make  emergency 
loans  without  a  formal  designation  when 
25  or  less  farming,  ranching,  or  aquacul- 
ture operations  in  an  area  are  affected 
by  a  natural  disaster. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
329  to  the  act  providing  that  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  emergency  loan  assist- 


ance based  on  a  production  loss,  an  appli- 
cant must  show  that  a  single  enterprise 
which  constitutes  a  basic  part  of  his 
farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture  opera- 
tion has  sustained  at  least  a  20  percent 
loss  of  normal  per  acre  or  per  animal 
production  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  In 
the  case  of  a  diversified  producer  the 
term  "single  enterprise"  would  apply  sep- 
arately to  the  production  of  cash  crops, 
livestock  operations,  dairy  farming  oper- 
ations, poultry  operations,  pork  opera- 
tions, but  would  not  apply,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  vegetable  farmer  to  each 
separate  crop  that  might  be  produced 
during  a  growing  season.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, a  dairy  farmer  who  also  produces 
a  cash  crop  would  have  two  separate 
enterprises.  Whether  a  single  enterprise 
Is  a  "basic  part"  of  a  farming  operation 
would  depend  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  operations.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a  diversified  farmer 
that  a  single  enterprise  would  constitute 
a  major  portion  of  his  farming  opera- 
tions in  order  for  the  applicant  to  quali- 
fy for  an  emergency  loan.  An  enterprise 
which  constituted  25  percent  of  the  farm- 
ing operation  would,  however,  be  con- 
sidered a  basic  part  of  the  operation. 

Section  8  adds  a  new  section  330  to 
the  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
make  subsequent  emergency  loans  on  a 
1-year  repayment  basis  to  a  borrower, 
for  up  to  5  successive  years,  when  he 
needs  the  credit  to  continue  his  opera- 
tion and  cannot  obtain  financing  from 
other  sources.  Such  subsequent  loans  are 
to  be  made  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  in- 
terest in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
The  benefits  of  this  provision  would  be 
available  to  borrowers  under  the  program 
even  though  the  initial  emergency  loan 
might  have  been  obtained  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  Each  borrower, 
however,  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
provisions  of  the  amended  act,  such  as 
establishing  that  he  could  not  obtain 
credit  elsewhere,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
a  subsequent  loan. 

This  section  is  intended  to  permit 
emergency  loans  for  production  purposes 
until  the  borrower  can  return  to  conven- 
tional credit  sources. 

Section  9  amends  section  338  of  the  act 
to  require  that  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  shall  be  the  sums  here- 
after authorized  by  law.  This  would  re- 
quire an  authorization  from  Congress  be- 
fore sums  could  be  appropriated  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  such  as  for 
restoration  of  losses  previously  incurred 
in  the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 
and  rui-al  development  insurance  fimd. 
appropriations  for  direct  loans  and 
grants  under  the  act  and  appropriations 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  administering 
programs  authorized  under  the  act. 

Section  10  would  add  a  new  section  345 
to  the  act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
could  utilize  siuns  from  the  agricultural 
credit  insurance  fund  and  the  rural  de- 
velopment Insurance  fund  during  each 
fiscal  year  after  September  30, 1976,  only 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized 
annually  by  law.  These  revolving  funds 
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are  used  among  other  things  to  finance 
real  estate  loans,  operating  loans,  emer- 
gency loans,  water  and  facility  loans, 
industrial  development  loans  and  com- 
munity facility  loans.  Both  this  provi- 
sion and  section  9  will  enable  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  conduct  more  ef- 
fective oversight  of  administration  of 
the  act. 

The  committee  estimates  the  cost  to 
be  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  current  and  the  five  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  be 
minimal.  There  could  be  a  net  savings 
to  the  Government. 

The  frequency  and  severity  of  natural 
disasters  are,  of  course,  unpredictable. 
While  the  average  loan  may  increase  in 
amount,  the  total  number  of  loans  should 
decrease  substantially  because  of  the  in- 
clusion in  the  bill  of  a  "credit  elsewhere" 
test.  This  should  result  in  a  lower  vol- 
ume loan  program  serving  only  those 
disaster  victims  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain private  credit  to  continue  their  op- 
erations. 

The  bill  may  also  result  in  Govern- 
ment savings  of  costs  incurred  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  by  the  requirements  added  that 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  sums  may  be  used  from  the 
agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  and 
rural  development  insurance  fund  and 
amounts  can  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act  only  to  the  extent 
as  may  be  authorized  annually  by  the 
Congress. 

This  estimate  of  costs  is  in  accord  with 
the  cost  estimate  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

S.  555  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  needed  bill. 
I  urge  that  the  Members  join  me  in  vot- 
ing in  support  of  S.  555. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 

During  the  course  of  subcommittee 
hearings  on  S.  555  and  again  during 
markup  sessions,  there  were  certain  as- 
surances made  that  the  benefits  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  measure,  which  provides 
for  subsequent  emergency  loans  for  up 
to  5  successive  years,  on  a  1-year  repay- 
ment basis,  with  the  total  amount  of 
loans  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  emergency  loan 
program  permitted  to  exceed  the  actual 
loss  resulting  from  the  disaster,  would 
be  available  to  borrowers  under  this  pro- 
gram even  though  the  Initial  emergency 
loan  had  been  obtained  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act. 

As  you  know,  many  farmers  in  my 
district  are  in  the  position  of  having 
applied  for  and  received  emergency  dis- 
aster loans  as  far  back  as  1972  as  a  result 
of  Hurricane  Agnes.  Current  PmHA 
regulations  bar  my  constituents  from  ob- 
taining further  subsequent  emergency 
loans  because  the  total  amoimts  of  their 
loan  exceeds  their  actual  loss. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  record  and  for 
the  purposes  of  building  a  legislative 
history  on  this  particular  point,  is  it  your 
understanding  that  section  8  of  S.  555 


would  permit  the  muckland  farmers  in 
my  district  to  apply  for  subsequent  emer- 
gency loans  in  excess  of  their  actual  loss, 
provided  that  they  would  have  met  the 
credit  elsewhere  test  and  that  they  have 
not  received  five  successive  emergency 
loans  as  provided  for  by  this  act? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  propoimded  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  may  I 
say  that  the  answer  to  his  question  is 
"Yes."  Those  muck  farmers  would  be 
eligible  under  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
The  committee  considered  the  testi- 
mony by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
as  we  proceeded  to  mark  the  matter  up 
and  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  those  producers  would 
be  eligible  as  limited  and  outlined  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask,  we  are  talking  about 
natural  disasters? 
Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  What  would 
be  the  definition  of  a  natural  disaster, 
a  hurricane  and  flood? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  It  could  be  a  hurri- 
cane, flood,  drought,  pestilence,  or  any 
act  of  God. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  How  about 
an  act  of  say  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  ex- 
creting into  water  creeks? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  No.  That  would  not 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  disaster  imder 
the  terms  of  this  act  or  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  nothing  within  this 
bill  that  addresses  itself  to  the  credit 
problems  farmers  have  in  meeting  en- 
vironmental protection  pure  water  stand- 
ards? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  No.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses itself  only  to  those  farmers  who 
have  suffered  as  a  consequence  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster.  It  does  not  treat  the  ques- 
tion of  lending  money  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  environmental  standards. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  What  assur- 
ance do  we  have  if  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture will  permit  FHA  to  make  loans 
under  this  program?  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  there  are  many  laws  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  FHA  to  help  small  farmers  meet 
this  type  of  disaster,  water  pollution  and 
others,  but  Mr.  Butz  has  seen  fit  not  to 
implement  any  of  these  programs.  I  won- 
der if  the  Department  has  given  any  as- 
siwance  that  they  will  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress  and  provide  loans  for 
this  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring to  loans  or  to  producers  who  do 
not  meet  environmental  standards? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  referring 
to  almost  every  loan  that  Is  authorized 
under  FHA. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Well,  under  this  bill 
if  the  President  declares  a  county  or 
counties  eligible  for  assistance  under 
his  authority,  the  Secretary  Is  required 
to  make  the  loans  available.  In  those 
counties  where  the  problem  is  not  of  a 
magnitude  to  require  Presidential  proc- 
lamation, the  Secretary  himself  may  pro- 


claim them  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
this  program  and  one  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  is  if  there  are  25  or  fewer  farm- 
ers in  a  county  affected  by  a  natural  dis- 
aster, the  eligibility  can  be  granted  by 
the  State  Director  of  the  FmHA.  We 
have  no  direct  word  from  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  intend  to  either  deny  or 
in  any  way  frustrate  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress on  this  point. 

Mr.  JOHN  BURTON.  It  would  be  an 
amazing  thing  if  they  did  not  frustrate 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  regard  to  leg- 
islation concerned  with  farm  credit  rural 
development. 

If  I  could  proceed  with  just  a  few  more 
questions,  if  I  may. 

Are  the  loan  provisions  from  the  di- 
rect loans  of  the  Etepartment  or  do  they 
have  the  option  of  guaranteeing  a  loan 
at  commercial  rates,  as  a  direct  loan  to 
the  individual  farmer? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  authority  here 
is  to  operate  under  the  present  authority 
in  the  loan  program.  Based  on  past  ex- 
perience, it  is  likely  that  the  majority  of 
these  loans  would  be  of  the  insured  type 
where  the  field  office  makes  the  loans 
and  the  paper  is  sold  by  the  agency. 
There  is  authority  for  what  we  call  the 
operation  of  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram where  the  money  can  be  provided 
by  a  private  lender  and  the  FHA  serves 
as  the  guaranteeing  agency. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  But  under  the 
guaranteed  loan,  what  happens  is  the 
farmer  will  go  to  a  commercial  bank, 
work  out  his  or  her  own  terms  as  far  as 
lengths  of  the  loan,  interest  on  the  loan, 
and  all  the  Department  will  do  is  guar- 
antee the  bank  repayment  if  the  farmer 
goes  belly  up;  is  that  correct? 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  is  conect.  but 
there  are  certain  constraints  placed  upon 
agreements  reached  between  the  farmers 
and  bankers.  For  example,  terms  of  the 
loan  may  not  be  beyond  the  limits  as 
authorized  by  section  4  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Under  the 
other  loan  provision  the  gentleman  de- 
scribed, the  Department  in  effect  would 
provide  the  ability  for  the  individual  to 
get  the  loan  at  5  percent  interest  for 
either  the  5-  or  7-year  period? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Up  to  $100,000,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  And  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  that  the  de- 
partment provide  this  type  of  loan  as 
against  using  the  guarantee  provision 
that  really  is  not  that  much  benefit  to 
the  small  farmer  trying  to  meet  the 
problems  caused  by  natural  disasters. 
Mr.  BERGLAND.  Historically,  the 
great  majority  of  these  loans  are  of  the 
insured  variety.  I  think  the  percentage 
is  something  like  98  percent  of  all  loans 
made  are  insured,  made  and  serviced  by 
the  agents  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  the  field. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  most  of  them  are 
insured  loans  and  not  guaranteed  loans? 
Mr.  BERGLAND.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  either  of  these 
mechanisms. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  It  has  been 
my  experience  during  the  2,566  million 
hours  I  have  put  on  this  problem  that 
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he  Secretary  and  the  Department  have 
;pent  more  of  their  moneys  and  more 
)f  their  direction  and  are  going  for  the 
ruaranteed  loan,  having  the  individual 
'armer  go  out  and  get  his  or  her  loan, 
md  they  provide  the  guarantee  for  it 
is  opposed  to  providing  a  lower  interest 
rate  insured  loan.  That,  I  think,  is  more 
sroper,  and  I  think  the  committee  feels 
;hat  way  also. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  committee  does 
"eel  it  Is  more  proper.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
■Jne  conventional  operating  loan  pro- 
jrams  are  for  the  most  part  guaranteed 
oans  with  the  moneys  provided  by  pri- 
vate lenders  and  guaranteed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  in  the  case 
)f  emergency  loans,  they  are  nearly  all 
jf  the  insured  variety. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Again,  I  would 
iust  hope  that  as  this  session  of  the 
Congress  moves  along,  that  we  can  pro- 
vide some  type  of  funding  and  some  type 
of  guarantee  for  small  farmers  In  this 
country  to  get  loans  at  the  low  interest 
rate,  long  term,  to  help  meet  the  prob- 
lems that  are  foisted  upon  them  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  when 
they  have  to  meet  these  pure  water 
standards. 

To  date,  the  Secretary  has  been  dere- 
lict to  the  point,  I  think,  almost  of  mal- 
feasance and  misfeasance  in  office  in  try- 
ng  to  help  people  meet  the  standards 
>y  having  limited  definitions  of  what  a 
small  farm  is  and  of  using  more  of  his 
?fforts  toward  guaranteeing  loans  to  see 
that  the  banks  do  not  get  burned,  rather 
than  trying  to  insure  loans  to  see  that 
these  small  farmers  are  able  to  meet 
federally  imposed  standards  and  are 
able  to  stay  on  their  land  and  continue 
to  farm  and  continue  to  ranch  and  pro- 
vide us  with  clean  water. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
California  makes  a  ver>'  excellent  point, 
and  it  is  for  that  and  other  reasons  that 
the  committee  has  adopted  section  9  to 
this  bill  which  requires  the  Department 
to  come  before  the  Committee  each  year 
for  an  authorization  prior  to  their  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation. 

Policy  in  the  past  has  been  that  we 
would  authorize  a  program  and  seldom 
see  the  administrators  again.  We  really 
lacked  control  in  an  oversight  way.  Now, 
we  will  have  firm  control  on  an  annual 
basis,  and  if  they  are  not  operating  the 
program  as  Intended  we  have  ways  of 
restricting  the  money. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  do  feel  that 
is  very  effective.  I  think  it  is  also  an  In- 
dictment of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  Congress  at  this  date  feels  that 
It  must  have  them  come  back  for  annual 
or  periodic  authorization  because  they 
have  not  followed  the  mandates  of  the 
Congress  In  code  section  after  code  sec- 
tion where  it  deals  with  making  loans  to 
small  farmers  to  help  them  out  of  theli 
problems. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  rise  to  associate  myself  with 
the  expressed  concerns  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  John  L. 


Burton)  ,  and  also  to  ask  a  question  for 
clarification  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  basic  device  is 
twofold :  First,  the  agency  has  the  poten- 
tial of  declaring  a  disaster  as  well  as  a 
Presidential  declaration  of  disaster  under 
existing  programs.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  the  emergency  loan  program  which 
we  are  considering  here  today.  A  year 
does  not  go  by  that  the  dairy  farmers 
and  livestock  ranchers  In  my  district 
are  not  afflicted  with  excessive  property 
damage  and  severe  production  losses  re- 
sulting from  natural  disasters.  This  pro- 
gram has  made  it  possible  for  these  peo- 
ple who.  for  the  most  part,  operate  small 
family  farms  and  ranches  to  get  back  on 
their  feet  and  rebuild  their  property  as 
well  as  their  livelihood. 

The  list  of  natural  disasters  which 
plagues  the  Redwood  empire  is  never- 
ending.  Millions  of  dollars  in  homes,  in 
farm  and  ranch  property,  and  agricul- 
tural production  are  lost  each  year  be- 
cause mother  nature  takes  her  toll,  and 
the  path  of  destruction  which  is  left  af- 
fects each  of  the  people  who  live  in  these 
areas  as  well  as  every  American. 

We  must  Insure  a  steady  stream  of  ag- 
ricultural products  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  the  emergency  loan  program 
provides  the  foundation  for  this  vital  "in- 
surance policy."  Loans  may  be  made  for 
not  only  the  actual  loss  sustained,  but 
also  for  the  credit  which  is  needed  by  the 
farmer  to  continue  his  operations.  And 
this  provision — to  allow  funding  for  on- 
going production — is  imperative  to  main- 
tain a  viable  agricultural  economy 
throughout  our  country. 

Furthermore,  the  shortage  of  credit  at 
this  time  places  an  extra  burden  on  pro- 
ducers hit  by  disasters.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  small  rancher  or 
fanner  to  obtain  credit  from  normal  ag- 
ricultural sources,  and  this  measiure 
greatly  eases  the  financial  vacuimi  that 
is  created  when  a  disaster  strikes. 

In  short,  this  legislation  strengthens 
the  guidelines  under  which  the  loan  pro- 
gram is  administered  so  that  we  are  able 
to  quickly  respond  to  massive  losses  in 
agriculture  production,  and  I  urge  each 
of  you  to  support  this  worthwhile 
measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigan). 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  would  be  redundant,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
planation by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Bergland)  for  me  to  try  to 
explain  the  bill  any  further  except  In 
summary  form.  We  have  been  privileged 
to  hear  a  sectlon-by-section  in-great- 
length-and-detail  explanation  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  at  this  point 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland)  for  the  fine 
v.'otk  he  has  done  on  this  bill.  It  does 
reflect  work  more  by  him  than  by  any- 
one else.  I  think  It  is  a  very  good  product 


and  especially  timely  In  view  of  the  nat- 
ural events  occurring  In  the  Upper  Mid- 
west in  the  last  10  days  or  so. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Kelly),  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell),  and  other  first-term  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  worked  very 
hard  on  this  bill,  and  I  think  they  need 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MADIGAN  ON  S.  SSS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  provisions  of  S.  555,  which 
amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Re- 
development Act,  will  cover  the  losses 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  recent  rains 
and  floods  in  North  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota. The  tragedy  of  the  current  sit- 
uation is  that,  as  I  imderstand  It,  several 
of  those  who  were  victims  of  the  "arctic 
hurricane,"  which  hit  the  Midwestern 
States  in  January  of  this  year,  have  now 
been  the  victims  of  the  rains  and  floods 
In  and  about  the  Red  River  Valley. 

The  bill  would  permit  loans  for  as 
long  as  20  years  if  there  is  adequate  se- 
curity to  protect  the  Government's  in- 
terest. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  delegate  to  the  State  director  of  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  the  authority 
to  make  emergency  loans  in  an  area  pro- 
vided that  a  disaster  has  affected  25  per- 
cent of  the  farming,  ranching,  or  aqua- 
culture  operations  in  the  area,  and  the 
credit  referendum  is  done  away  with  by 
the  bill. 

This  bill  would  limit  the  5 -percent  loan 
feature  to  the  first  $100,000  of  the  total 
loan  with  the  commercially  prevailing 
rate  applying  to  loan  amoimts  beyond 
$100,000.  In  addition,  and  very  Im- 
portantly, the  5-percent  subsidized  loans 
as  well  as  those  at  commercial  rates  must 
meet  the  "credit  elsewhere"  test  estab- 
lishing that  the  applicant  cannot  obtain 
credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 

Under  existing  law,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  does  not  annually  au- 
thorize funding  for  the  emergency  loan 
program.  This  bill  would  assure  annual- 
ly an  effective  oversight  of  the  program 
through  the  de  la  Garza  amendment. 

The  committee  substitute  makes  the 
following  main  changes  in  S.  555  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate: 

It  would  make  the  program  available 
to  persons  engaged  in  aquaculture  such 
as  oyster  and  shrimp  producers  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  hydroponics  and  not  only 
to  oyster  producers  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill.  It  would  require  designation 
of  an  emergency  area  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  natural  disaster  has  occurred 
in  the  area  rather  than  making  the  des- 
ignation discretionary  as  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Loans  in  excess  of  the  amount  cover- 
ing the  actual  loss  could  be  made  for  crop 
or  livestock  changes  deemed  desirable 
by  the  applicant  and  would  not  be  re- 
stricted as  in  the  Senate  bUl  to  changes 
resulting  from  changes  in  market  de- 
mand since  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
aster. 

Operating  loans  for  up  to  20  years 
could  be  made  for  any  disaster  occurring 
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after  January  1,  1975,  and  would  not 
have  a  cut-off  date  of  July  1,  1976,  as 
provided  in  the  Senate  version.  The  Com- 
mittee substitute  provides  that  an  appli- 
cant must  establish  that  a  single  enter- 
prise which  constitutes  a  basic  part  of 
his  operations  has  sustained  at  least  a 
20-percent  loss  of  normal  per  acre  or  per 
animal  production  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
aster. This  liberalizes  the  provisions  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  for  a  person  who 
maintains  a  diversified  farming  opera- 
tion, so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
establish  that  his  entire  farming,  ranch- 
ing, or  aquaculture  operation  had  sus- 
tained a  20-percent  loss. 

The  committee  added  two  provisions  to 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  which  were  not  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill.  These  would  require  that 
beginning  with  any  fiscal  year  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  an  authorization  before  sums 
could  be  appropriated  for  the  act  and 
that  sums  could  not  be  used  from  the 
agricultural  credit  insurance  and  rural 
development  insurance  funds  without  a 
prior  annual  authorization.  These  provi- 
sions should  enable  the  committee  to  ex- 
ercise more  effective  oversight  regarding 
activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  act. 
The  committee  did  not  include  in  the  bill 
a  provision  added  by  the  Senate  which 
stated  that  the  Secretai-y  may  use  funds 
from  the  agricultural  credit  Insurance 
fund  to  pay  for  administrative  expenses 
incurred  under  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. This  section  was  not  believed  to 
be  necessary  since  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration already  has  that  authority 
under  current  law  and  has  in  fact  been 
using  fimds  from  the  ACIF  to  pay  such 
administrative  expenses. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  relatively  free 
of  controversy  and  has  the  support  of 
your  committee.  I  urge  your  support  for 
its  prompt  passage  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  at  this  point 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  I  commend 
the  committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  the  subcommittee's  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
for  their  expeditious  consideration  of  this 
important  measure. 

Under  existing  law,  In  counties  where 
property  damage  or  severe  production 
losses  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
aster and  which  have  been  designated 
as  an  emergency  loan  area,  emergency 
loans  are  made  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
oyster  planters. 

Such  emergency  loans  provide  for  only 
the  amount  of  actual  losses  resulting 
from  a  disaster,  requiring  producers  who 
seek  to  continue  their  operations  to  ob- 
tain credit  from  other  sources. 

However,  the  extra  burden  of  disaster- 
related  losses  makes  credit  from  normal 
agricultural  sources  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain— If  available  at  all.  Private 
sources  of  credit  usually  require  pledges 
of  substantial  equity.  Furthermore,  most 


private  sources  of  credit  will  only  finance 
up  to  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
market  value  of  the  security. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  S.  555  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
extend  emergency  loans  for  more  than 
the  actual  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster,  restricting  the  present  sub- 
sidized interest  rate  of  5  percent  only 
to  actual  losses  of  up  to  $100,000,  with 
amounts  in  excess  bearing  interest  at  the 
prevailing  market  rate. 

In  addition,  section  8  of  S.  555  adds  a 
new  section  330  to  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
subsequent  emergency  loans  at  commer- 
cial rates  for  up  to  5  successive  years, 
on  a  1-year  repayment  basis,  when  such 
credit  is  needed  for  continued  operation 
and  when  it  cannot  be  obtained  from 
conventional  sources.  This  provision  ex- 
tends sorely  needed  financing  to  borrow- 
ers imder  this  program  even  though  the 
initial  emergency  loan  might  have  been 
obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  act. 

Finally,  loans  for  forward  financing 
would  also  be  made  available  for  as  long 
as  20  years  for  disasters  occurring  after 
January  1,  1975,  if  the  applicant's  finan- 
cial needs  as  a  result  of  any  disaster 
justifies  a  longer  payment  term  than  7 
years  and  if  there  is  adequate  security  to 
protect  the  Government's  interests. 

My  congressional  district  has  a  par- 
ticular need  for  this  type  of  relief.  Orange 
County,  in  the  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  Includes  an  intensive 
vegetable  growing  Industry  normally  pro- 
ducing nearly  8,000  acres  of  onions,  1,800 
acres  of  lettuce,  1,200  acres  of  celery  and 
2,500  acres  of  sod.  Most  of  the  produc- 
tion Is  on  less  than  100  family-owned  and 
family-managed  farm  operations  nor- 
mally funded  with  long-term  and  short- 
term  credit  provided  by  banks,  PCA,  the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  and  farm  suppliers. 

In  1972,  Hurricane  Agnes  dealt  a  crip- 
pling blow  to  these  farmers  from  which 
they  never  fully  recovered;  most  of  their 
anticipated  production  having  been  lost 
in  the  fields. 

Following  the  devastation  caused  by 
Hurricane  Agnes,  in  the  winter  of  1972- 
73,  growers  were  directed  to  apply  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration — SBA — 
for  emergency  loans  that  would  provide 
low — 1  percent — interest  long-term — 20 
to  30  years — loans  covering  the  economic 
disaster  loss  of  the  farm  business.  How- 
ever, after  extensive  conferences  and 
paperwork  preparatory  to  loan  approv- 
als, all  of  the  farm  applicants  were  in- 
formed that  the  Small  Business  A<iminis- 
tration  had  no  authority  for  providing 
farm  disaster  loans.  Thereafter,  in  the 
spring  of  1973,  FmHA  took  over  the  farm 
loan  applications  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  treating  them  as  op- 
erating loans  under  the  emergency  pro- 
gram, at  1  percent  interest  rates  for  1 
year,  with  the  understanding  that  addi- 
tional operating  loans  could  be  arranged 
subsequently  on  a  year-to-year  basis, 
not  to  exceed  a  5-year  period. 

In  1973,  our  region's  vegetable  growers 
suffered  another — this  time  undeclared — 
natural  disaster  to  their  onion  crop  as  a 
result  of  the  season-long  adverse  weather 


yielding  an  even  poorer  crop  than  the 
prior  year  and  further  preventing  the 
Orange  County  growers  from  recovering 
from  their  1972  disaster. 

Because  of  the  additional  1973  dis- 
aster, applications  were  made  by  oxir 
farmers  to  renew  and  extend  their  oper- 
ating loans  for  the  1974  crop  year.  How- 
ever, due  to  policy  changes,  based  upon 
an  internal  legal  opinion  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  of 
General  Counsel,  interpreting  Public 
Law  93-237  adversely  to  the  interests  of 
the  vegetable  growers,  these  applications 
were  allowed  to  be  renewed  for  1  year 
only. 

ITie  1974  onion  crop  which  produced  a 
large  crop,  also  produced  resultant  low 
prices.  A  major  portion  of  our  farmer's 
onion  crop  was  moved  at  less  than  $3  per 
hundredweight,  returning  only  some 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  costs.  Thus, 
this  vegetable  industry  lost  still  another 
opportunity  to  recover  from  the  1972 
hurricane  disaster. 

Presently,  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  has 
over  10  percent  unemployment.  Family 
owned  and  operated  farms,  representing 
about  50  percent  of  the  vegetable  indus- 
try acreage  and  80  percent  of  the  hired 
worker  jobs,  are  in  desperate  financial 
straits  as  they  seek  to  arrange  funding 
for  the  1975  crop  year.  Due  to  their  in- 
abihty  to  recover  from  the  1972  losses, 
these  farms  have  all  of  their  available 
security  committed  through  existing 
loans  to  banks,  to  PCA,  Federal  Land 
Bank,  and  FmHA.  Accordingly,  no  col- 
lateral is  available  to  them  for  any  addi- 
tional private  credit. 

Efforts  to  administratively  resolve  this 
financial  dilemma  faced  by  the  farmers 
in  my  district  have  been  to  no  avail.  My 
constituents  contend  that  without  early 
action  by  the  Congress,  man>'  of  the  large 
family  farms  in  my  district  will  go 
bankrupt. 

S.  555,  by  providing  for  subsequent 
emergency  loans  for  more  than  the  ac- 
tual losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  a  na- 
tional disaster,  is  a  practical  solution  to 
the  farmers'  financial  dilemma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  my  district  has 
had  a  particular  need  for  this  type  of 
relief,  this  situation  is  not  unique  to  my 
region.  This  legislation  addresses  itself 
to  a  nationwide  problem — to  any  farm 
region  that  may  be  confronted  with  a 
natural  disaster. 

Our  farmers  are  not  seeking  any  doles 
or  handouts,  they  merely  seek  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
assist  businessmen  when  they  Incur  such 
disaster-related  losses. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  S.  555. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Bergland)  chairman  of  the 
Conservation  and  Credit  Subcommittee, 
which  handled  this  legislation,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan) 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  both  of  whom  have 
put  considerable  work  and  effort  into 
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this  piece  of  legislation  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  intro- 
duces some  needed  improvements  in  the 
emergency  loan  program.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, such  as  Judge  Kelly,  who 
worked  diligently  in  putting  this  bill  to- 
gether for  your  consideration. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  this 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  at  a  time  when 
a  rain  and  flood  disaster  has  hit  the  Red 
River  Valley  area  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota.  No  doubt  this  legislation 
will  provide  substantial  assistance  to  the 
Red  River  VaUey  disaster  victims,  some 
of  whom  I  understand  have  sustained 
devastating  losses. 

The  committee  substitute  to  S.  555, 
which  is  before  you  today,  is  an  improve- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  over  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  this  bill.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  House,  the  amendment  to 
this  bill,  which  would  provide  for  the 
oversight  of  the  funds  utilized  for  these 
Agriculture  credit  programs,  provides  the 
committee  with  greater  control  over  the 
program  management  of  the  various  loan 
programs.  Moreover,  it  will  provide  the 
oversight  that  was  contemplated  by  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
of  1974. 

In  addition,  the  committee  placed  a 
cap  on  the  5  percent  subsidized  loan  fea- 
tures of  the  emergency  loan  program  so 
as  to  provide  for  broader  participation 
in  the  program  and  to  bring  the  program 
within  controllable  fiscal  limits.  Given 
the  limitations  on  Federal  funds  that 
have  been  dictated  by  Federal  budget 
constraints,  the  SIOO.OOO  cap  on  the  5 
percent  subsidized  loan  is  a  wise  position 
to  assume. 

The  provisions  contained  in  this  bill 
requiring  applicants  to  indicate  that  they 
cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere  is  also  a 
provision  which  will  help  insure  that  the 
emergency  loan  program  is  used  by  those 
who  are  in  real  need,  not  someone  of  sub- 
stantial means  who  just  happens  to  also 
be  a  victim  of  a  disaster  and  might  other- 
wise be  eUgible  for  assistance  but  for  the 
"credit  elsewhere  test." 

The  administration  of  the  program  is 
also  improved,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
elimination  of  the  present  requirement 
of  "showing  of  a  general  need"  for  Agri- 
culture credit  in  an  area  by  the  Secre- 
tary before  it  could  qualify  for  assistance. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  that 
procedure  would  be  changed  such  that  it 
woiild  not  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary 
to  poll  credit  sources  in  an  area  to  deter- 
mine whether  adequate  credit  is  available 
for  designating  the  area  for  emergency 
loans. 

The  bill  also  improves  on  existing  law 
by  providing  forward  financing  to  the 
victims  of  disaster  such  that  loans  made 
available  to  applicants  may  be  in  excess 
of  the  loss  so  that  the  borrower  may  ob- 
tain financing  for  planting  crops  and 
otherwise  financing  their  operations  due 
to  financial  difficulties  caused  by  the 
disaster. 

A  further  provision  of  the  bill,  which  I 
believe  to  be  an  improvement  in  existing 
law,  authorizes  assistance  for  production 
losses  if  a  borrower  can  show  that  a  sin- 
gle enterprise  which  constitutes  a  basic 
part  of  his  farming  operation  has  sus- 


tained at  least  a  20-percent  loss  of  pres- 
ent acreage  or  present  annual  production 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

The  foregoing  are  but  examples  of 
amendments  to  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Envelopment  Act  contained  in 
the  bill  before  you  which  are  improve- 
ments to  existing  law.  They  improve  on 
the  existing  emergency  loan  program  not 
only  in  a  substantive  way,  but  also  in  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee for  its  work.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  it  for 
final  passage. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  this  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  my  friend  and  neighbor,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland). 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  all  funds 
provided  eligible  borrowers  under  this 
act  are  to  be  used  solely  to  resume  and 
continue  normal  farm  operation  and  for 
no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
want  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ridiculous  prac- 
tice that  has  been  going  on  in  the  past 
of  permitting  big  operators  to  borrow  big 
chunks  of  money  under  this  program  at 
low  interest  rates  because  they  have  the 
equity.  Because  they  have  not  been  dam- 
aged to  the  point  of  not  having  equity, 
they  then  use  the  additional  funds  to  buy 
additional  land  which  even  further  com- 
petes with  the  small  farmers.  The  emer- 
gency loan  program  was  never  set  up  for 
this  purpose.  At  least,  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  Congress,  as  I  imderstand 
it. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Congress  intended  at  the  time  the  pro- 
gram was  authorized  some  years  ago,  but 
I  do  know  that  in  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings on  the  matter,  we  f  oimd  there  were 
well-to-do  corporations  and  Individuals 
who  qualified  under  the  disaster  relief 
provisions  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
5-percent  credit.  In  some  cases,  it  was 
reported,  they  took  the  proceeds  from 
that  loan,  deposited  it  in  the  local  bank, 
and  profited  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  We  felt  this  practice 
was  unacceptable  and  was,  in  effect, 
squandering  the  money  of  the  taxpayers. 
Therefore,  we  are  restricting  the  loans 
only  to  those  persons  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate need.  We  think  this  will  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  program  and  tighten  it 
up  in  that  regard. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  broad- 
ened the  authority  to  help  those  who 
really  are  in  need. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 


committee  shares  the  feeling,  I  am  sure, 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland)  and  myself, 
that  we  want  to  see  the  young  and  begin- 
ning farmers,  the  farmers  who  need 
credit  the  most,  get  a  fair  shake  out  of 
this  program  when  they  have  been  hit  by 
a  natural  disaster  over  which  they  have 
no  control  and  to  which  they  are  much 
more  subject  than  a  farmer  who  has  been 
going  on  for  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

I  would  advise  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  that  at  the 
proper  time,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  that  would  clarify  the 
question  of  the  starting  farmers,  many  of 
whom  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  disaster 
which  has  stricken  part  of  his  district 
and  much  of  mine. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Of 
course,  this  is  why  I  have  been  referring 
to  this  in  our  discussion,  because  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  we  have  worked  together 
on  it  in  a  bipartisan  way.  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  amendment.  While  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  protect  its  money  when  it  lends  it 
under  this  program,  in  determining  prop- 
er and  adequate  security,  FHA  officials 
wiU  now  have  to  consider  not  only  the 
borrower's  equity,  but  his  loss  and  his 
potential  repayment  ability. 

The  practice  of  allowing  small  young 
operators  only  $2,500  in  emergency  loan 
funds  is  not  even  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  seed  for  the  next  year's  crop. 

Therefore,  under  the  amendment  that 
I  am  aware  my  colleague  and  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  is  going 
to  offer,  which  I  intend  to  support  to  the 
best  of  my  abiUty,  this  will  take  this 
problem  into  account.  The  amendment 
will,  in  fact,  require  them  to  accept  as 
security  such  collateral  as  is  available, 
even  if  some  of  it  may  have  depreciated 
in  value  due  to  the  disaster;  and  the 
amendment  goes  on  to  say  that  the  loan 
can  be  made  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lender,  he  has  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  repayment  ability  of  the  applicant 
to  assure  repayment  of  the  loan. 

This  means  that  the  farmer  who  has 
been  wiped  out,  who  is  a  small  farmer,  or 
a  new  farmer,  and  who  needs  about  4 
or  5  years  to  recover  his  capital  loss, 
will  be  helped  by  this  act  we  are  now 
considering.  This  is  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress,  and  it  is  spelled  out  in  the 
amendment  my  colleague  will  offer,  and 
that  I  will  support.  That  amendment 
spells  It  out  in  specific  detail  so  that  there 
can  be  no  slippage  when  the  FHA  begins 
to  administer  it  out  in  the  field. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  As  usual,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  engaging  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  there 
is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask, 
possibly  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Credit  Test.  That  Is  that  I 
hope  this  will  be  done  in  such  a  way  that 
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it  will  not  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture who,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have  said 
before,  really  has  been  guilty  of  mal- 
feasance in  this  instance,  the  authority 
to  make  the  individual  farmers  go 
through  exhaustive  course  of  proof  to 
indicate  that  they  cannot  get  credit  else- 
where, and  that  this  can  be  done  in  a 
simplified  manner  for  the  farmers  in 
need  so  as  to  make  an  initial  showing 
of  proof,  and  that  then  it  should  be  done. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  was  basically  the  reason 
for  the  colloquy  between  my  neighbor, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Bergland)  and  myself,  to  point  out  the 
problems  that  have  existed  in  the  past, 
and  to  point  out  that  that  is  not  the 
way  we  want  this  program  to  operate 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  We  want 
the  loans  to  be  made  to  the  person  who 
has  the  need.  We  want  them  to  be  made 
with  compassion  and  understanding,  rec- 
ognizing the  disastrous  effect  on  the 
man's  ability  to  borrow  adequately  so  as 
to  continue  in  farming  operation. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  bill,  is  to 
keep  these  farm  famiUes  on  the  land  pro- 
ducing the  food  and  fiber  this  Nation 
needs. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  usual  and 
customary  practice  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  appljang  the  credit  test 
is  that  they  must  have  been  turned 
down  by  two  banks.  The  farmer  is  not 
required  to  go  chasing  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  examine  every  possible  credit 
source.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
there  may  be  only  one  bank  serving  the 
credit  needs  of  that  community.  If  that 
farmer  has  been  a  customer  of  that  bank, 
if  that  bank  turns  him  down,  and  so 
states  in  writing,  that  will  suffice  so  far 
as  the  practices  of  the  credit  test  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
want  to  assure  the  Members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  conclusion,  that  what  we  have 
here  is  a  recognition  of  the  ability  of 
the  farmer  who  needs  the  help  to  get 
it  without  going  through  a  whole  lot  of 
redtape.  The  legislative  history  which 
has  been  set  forth  now  is  to  preclude 
somebody  getting  a  windfall  out  of  a 
program  designed  to  help  a  man  who 
has  been  struck  by  a  disaster. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  one-half  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  two 
problems.  One  is  that  a  windfall  emer- 
gency loan  can  be  made  available  to 
somebody  who  may  not  need  credit,  but 
I  am  also  familiar  with  extending  credit 
to  the  small  farmer  who  does  need  this 
credit,  and  who  sometimes  is  put  through 
the  process  of  literally  going  on  a  merry- 
go-round,  and  that  this  Is  done  too  often, 
and  that  by  the  time  they  have  gone  all 
through  that  they  find  that  they  cannot 
qualify. 


But,  as  I  understand,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  give  loans  to 
those  farmers  who  meet  the  test  by  a 
basic  showing  of  proof? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
might  say  that  the  amendment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Bergland)  and  I  will  support,  spells 
that  out  clearly. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  again  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  that 
the  legislation  involved,  turned  out  by  the 
subcommittee  and  then  approved  by  the 
full  committee,  is  needed;  it  answers  a 
very  specific  purpose;  and  it  does  take 
a  real  step  toward  helping  the  family 
farmer.  I  think  there  is  a  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  see  the  fam- 
ily farmer  be  able  to  siu-vive,  and  to  get 
the  help  from  the  Government  that  he 
needs  when  he  needs  it. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  mention 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman)  .  I  visited  the  district 
he  represents,  and  I  looked  at  the  prob- 
lems that  the  farmers  he  spoke  of  were 
having,  and  these  are  real  problems.  He 
has  fought  this  battle  for  several  years, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  at  least 
some  of  their  problems  answered  under 
this  legislation. 

I  also  am  encouraged  by  the  oversight 
that  the  committee  will  have  in  the  con- 
tinuing of  this  legislation.  I  would  urge 
that  all  Members  actively  support  this 
bill.  I  think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  farm 
legislation  that  answers  a  need  for  the 
entire  country  and  serves  us  in  urban 
areas  just  as  well  as  it  serves  the  rural 
areas  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  very  strong 
vote  of  support.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  the  matter  before  us 
today. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  I  would 
like  clarification  in  the  Record.  If  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  would  re- 
spond to  those  questions,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it.  No.  1,  is  there  any  question 
about  the  act  covering  hail  damage  to 
crops?  In  a  recent  event  in  the  area  I 
represent  In  southwestern  Ohio,  there 
was  a  small  area  of  crop  dam.age  due  to 
hail,  an  unusually  strong  hailstorm,  for 
a  short  period  of  time  that  affected  prob- 
ably under  25  farmers.  But  I  would  like 
to  have  the  record  show  that  hail  damage 
is  covered,  or  if  there  is  any  question 
about  the  coverage,  what  that  question 
is. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


A  hailstorm  is  considered  to  be  a  nat- 
ural disaster  and,  therefore,  those  who 
have  sustained  some  losses  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  storm  would  be  eligible. 
They  must,  however,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  meet  the  credit-elsewhere  test, 
and  If  they  were  able  to  obtain  credit 
from  any  other  source,  they  would  not  be 
eligible  for  this  loan. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  other  question  on  which  I 
would  like  clarification  for  the  Record  is 
whether  the  person  otherwise  eligible, 
meeting  the  credit-elsewhere  test,  and 
so  on,  if  he  had  Federal  crop  insurance 
which  covered  a  portion  of  the  loss,  would 
be  eligible  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  he  would  be  eligible  for 
credit  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  for 
such  operating  expenses  as  may  have 
been  dissipated  as  a  consequence  of  the 
storm.  The  administration  would,  how- 
ever, take  uito  account  any  proceeds  de- 
rived from  any  insurance  coverage,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  with  consideration 
of  insurance  benefits  paid,  he  would  not 
meet  the  credit-elsewhere  provisions 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
they  might  become  ineligible  by  not 
meeting  the  20-percent-damage  test? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure,  the  need  for  which  has 
been  demonstrated  so  clearly  in  so  many 
cases  over  the  years.  Because  of  many 
recent  series  of  incidents  around  the 
country,  it  is  particularly  timely. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Bowen)  such  time  as  he  may 
consiune. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  fioor  in  behalf  of  S.  555 
which  would  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
make  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  farmers 
who  suffer  natural  disasters.  On  Feb- 
ruary 5  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
2866  which  was  identical  to  the  original 
version  of  S.  555.  Nineteen  of  my  col- 
leagues later  joined  with  me  in  sponsor- 
ship of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Conservation  and  Credit  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee have  made  some  changes  in  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced  and  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  no  objections  to 
those  alterations. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  bad  weather 
had  a  devastating  impact  on  crop  produc- 
tion in  a  number  of  States  last  year. 
Conditions  proved  much  worse  than  had 
been  anticipated,  with  the  result  that 
many  farmers  have  encountered  formid- 
able difficulties  in  obtaining  financing.  In 
such  cases  of  extreme  hardship  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  are 
simply  inadequate,  and  this  bill  seeks  to 
bring  the  needed  relief.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  discuss  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  highlights  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 
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The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  now  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  find  in  each  county 
that  a  general  need  for  agricultural  credit 
exists  before  he  can  designate  the 
county.  This  bill  would  eliminate  that 
requirement  and  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  the  designation  if  he 
finds  that  a  natural  disaster  substantially 
affected  farming,  ranching,  or  aquacul- 
ture  production  operations.  This  simpU- 
fles  considerably  the  designation  process 
and  permits  quicker  designations  and 
faster  service  to  those  affected. 

This  bill  also  deals  w^ith  a  problem 
which  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
farmers  for  a  long  time.  As  you  know, 
when  the  President  makes  an  emergency 
declaration,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  automatically  "triggered"  to 
make  loans  to  business  establishments 
and  to  assist  ow^ners  of  private  homes 
in  the  cities  and  towns.  However,  a  sepa- 
rate designation  is  required  in  order  for 
Farmers  Home  to  be  "triggered"  to  pro- 
vide services  to  people  in  rural  areas. 
This  matter  has  been  rectified  in  section 
3  by  inserting  "or  emergency"  following 
"major  disaster." 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  delegate  authority  to  any 
State  director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  make  emergency  loans  in 
any  area  without  any  formal  designation 
being  made,  provided  that  the  State  di- 
rector finds  an  emergency  has  substan- 
tially affected  25  or  less  farm  operators  in 
the  area. 

Now  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  heart 
of  the  bill.  Under  existing  law  emergency 
loans  are  only  made  for  actual  losses  and 
must  be  adequately  secured  to  protect 
the  Government.  It  is  recognized  that 
many  farmers,  ranchers,  and  aquacul- 
ture  producers  who  have  suffered  losses 
from  a  natural  disaster  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  their  operations  because  they 
have  also  suffered  substantial  economic 
injury  as  a  result  of  such  disaster.  The 
extra  burden  of  debts  incurred  because 
of  actual  losses  makes  credit  from  normal 
agricultural  sources  in  many  cases  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  or  it  is  not  available  at 
all. 

Specifically,  private  sources  of  credit 
usually  require  large  equities  and  down 
payments  which  in  some  instances  are 
held  in  the  bank  until  the  installment 
comes  due  in  the  fall.  Furthermore,  many 
private  credit  sources  will  only  finance 
about  60  percent  of  the  present  market 
value  of  the  security.  Therefore,  emer- 
gency loans  are  also  needed  for  agricul- 
tural production  during  a  recovery  pe- 
riod following  a  disaster. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  production  or 
operating  loan  could  be  extended  at  pre- 
vailing commercial  rates  by  Farmers 
Home  provided  that  conventional  credit 
is  not  available  after  the  $100,000  maxi- 
mum disaster  loan  for  actual  loss  at  5 
percent  is  made.  These  loans  could  be 
made  to  all  fanners  who  qualified  on 
an  annual  basis  and  could  be  remade 
annually  up  to  5  years.  This  provision 
will  enable  farmers  to  recover  sufficient- 
ly to  return  to  their  normal  sources  ol 
credit. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  farm- 


er would  be  enabled  to  obtain  credit 
and  make  crop  or  livestock  changes 
which  he  considers  desirable.  For  exam- 
ple, a  farmer  would  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  finance  crop  changes  be- 
cause of  shifts  in  market  demand  that 
might  develop  following  a  disaster.  Many 
producers  need  financing  to  enable  them 
to  change  their  operations  because  of 
economic  conditions  as  well  as  to  over- 
come the  financial  difficulties  caused  by 
the  disaster. 

In  sum,  the  requirements  in  the  bill 
that  loans  may  be  made  only  to  disaster 
victims  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  oth- 
er sources,  coupled  with  the  interest  rate 
prevailing  in  the  private  market  for  simi- 
lar loans  for  annual  operating  expense 
and  financing  changes  in  the  operation, 
will  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties 
now  encountered  by  applicants  in  ob- 
taining loans.  Also  the  making  of  loans 
nearer  the  market  value  of  the  existing 
secm-ity  and  giving  some  value  consid- 
eration to  crops  financed  with  the  loans 
should  provide  adequate  security  for 
emergency  loans. 

I  iu"ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  It  is  legislation  that  is  desperately 
needed  by  a  multitude  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country  who  have  suf- 
fered and  who  will  suffer  crop  disasters. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Bergland,  and 
its  members  for  a  job  well  done. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  the  sort  of  legislation  we  need 
very  much.  It  will  bring  a  great  deal  of 
help  in  many  areas  of  the  country  where 
our  farmers  are  being  hurt  today. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
555,  a  bill  which  would  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  make  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration emergency  loan  program  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  farmers, 
ranchers  and  oyster  planters. 

The  FmHA  emergency  loan  program 
was  originally  established  to  help  pro- 
ducers who  suffer  property  damage  or 
severe  production  losses  as  a  result  of  a 
natural  disaster.  To  be  eligible  for  such 
loans,  applicants  must  reside  in  an  area 
which  has  been  officially  designated  as 
an  emergency  loan  area.  The  loans  cover 
only  the  amovmt  of  actual  losses  result- 
ing from  the  disaster  and  are  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  producers  to  con- 
tinue their  operations  if  credit  is  un- 
available from  other  sources. 

In  the  past,  the  FmHA  emergency  loan 
program  provided  invaluable  assistance 
to  disaster  victims.  However,  current 
economic  conditions  and  related  devel- 
opments have  served  to  diminish  its  ef- 
fectiveness. As  a  result,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  drafted  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  several  changes  in 
this  program  so  that  it  may  better  serve 


the  needs  of  the  producers  who  suffer 
serious  loss  as  a  result  of  a  natural 
disaster. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  negative  impact  which 
the  current  credit  squeeze  is  having  on 
many  producers.  Cxurrent  economic  and 
market  conditions  have  made  credit 
from  normal  agricultural  sources  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain.  This 
problem  is  particularly  acute  for  pro- 
ducers who  suffer  losses  as  a  result  of 
natural  disasters.  Many  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  suffered  severe  financial 
losses  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  as  a 
result  of  low  livestock  market  prices,  the 
high  cost  of  feed  and  other  materials 
necessary  to  hvestock  production,  or  as 
a  result  of  other  factors  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  the 
extra  burden  of  debts  incurred  because 
of  actual  losses  can  be  devastating,  if  not 
fatal.  This  picture  of  general  economic 
uncertainty,  declining  profits  and  in- 
creasing risk,  necessitates  certain  ad- 
justments in  the  FmHA  emergency  loan 
program. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
would  simplify  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures imder  which  loans  are  made  to 
victims  of  natural  disasters.  It  would  also 
make  additional  credit  assistance  avail- 
able to  them. 

Under  existing  law,  emergency  loans 
only  cover  the  actual  loss  sustained  by 
the  producer.  S.  555  will  allow  these 
loans  to  take  into  account  the  producer's 
need  to  obtain  credit  for  ongoing  pro- 
duction. The  intent  in  either  case  is  the 
same — to  insure  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  suffering  serious  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  natural  disaster  will  be  able  to 
stay  in  operation. 

S.  555  also  includes  a  provision  which 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxu-e  the 
authority  to  extend  the  loan  repayment 
period  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  20 
years  if  he  determines  that  the  appli- 
cant's financial  need,  as  a  result  of  the 
disaster,  justifies  such  extension,  and  if 
there  is  adequate  security  to  assure  re- 
payment over  the  longer  period.  Under 
current  statute,  such  loans  can  only  be 
made  for  up  to  7  years,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  5-year  extension  where  war- 
ranted. 

This  section  of  S.  555  provides  the 
authority  and  sets  a  time  frame  for  the 
extension  of  the  loan  repayment  period 
in  cases  where  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e  determines  that  such  an  extension 
is  justified.  It  does  not  make  a  permanent 
change  in  the  repayment  terms  of  the 
loan  program.  And,  it  does  not  mandate 
any  extension  of  the  loan  repayment 
period.  It  simply  adds  some  fiexibility 
to  the  program  in  order  to  make  it  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  victims 
of  natural  disasters. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size my  view  that  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  here  today  is  both  necessary 
and  responsible.  The  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  America  are  a  strong  and 
independent  breed.  They  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  their  Nation  and  its  econ- 
omy. After  suffering  the  impact  of  a 
natural  disaster,  they  do  not  want  a 
handout,  only  an  honest  chance  to  get 
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back  on  their  feet.  I  think  they  should 
have  that  chance. 

No  one  benefits  from  driving  hard- 
working individuals  like  this  out  of  busi- 
ness. S.  555  constitutes  a  reasonable 
attempt  to  allow  them  to  survive  and 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
our  coimtry.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  prompt 
enactment  of  this  legislation  into  law. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  Xo  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nolan)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  to- 
day considering  a  legislative  step  for- 
ward in  the  manner  in  which  Govern- 
ment deals  with  massive  agricultural 
losses  inflicted  by  natural  disaster.  We 
are.  I  hope,  beginning  to  recognize  that 
just  as  all  people  share  the  benefit  of  a 
bountiful  and  high  quality  food  supply, 
we  must  all  share  the  danger  of  the 
heavy  rains,  high  winds,  drought,  and 
snow  which  continually  threaten  farm- 
ers and  our  food  supplies. 

We  all  cannot  work  the  fields,  milk 
the  cows,  and  mend  the  fences.  But 
through  a  sensible  and  adequate  emer- 
gency farm  loan  program,  we  can  assure 
that  fields  will  aJways  be  worked,  cows 
milked,  and  fences  mended.  In  short,  we 
can  solidify  the  link  between  those  who 
produce  the  food  and  those  who  consimie 
the  food. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  this  legislation  increases  the 
eligible  repayment  period  for  operating 
loss  loans  to  a  maximum  of  20  years. 
Here,  we  are  recognizing  that  devasta- 
tion of  a  farm  may  require  substantial 
change  in  the  way  the  farm  operates — 
and  that  additional  money  is  often  need- 
ed to  meet  changing  conditions  and  fi- 
nancial hardships  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

By  making  subsequent  emergency 
loans  available  for  5  successive  years  If 
the  money  is  needed  and  unavailable 
from  other  sources,  we  are  again  recog- 
nizing the  special  needs  of  many  who 
now  face  exorbitant  losses  and  ex- 
tremely tight  credit.  By  restricting  all 
loans  to  those  unable  to  obtain  enough 
money  at  reasonable  rates  elsewhere,  we 
are  recognizing  that  the  emergency  farm 
loan  program  is  intended  to  help  those 
with  an  immediate  and  critical  need.  We 
are  helping  to  assure  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  money  will  always  be  available 
for  those  who  really  need  it  and  not  be  a 
financial  bonanza  for  those  who  do  not 
need  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  midwestem  farmers, 
especially  those  in  Minnesota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Iowa,  have  incurred,  over  the 
past  12  months,  a  series  of  devastating 
natural  disasters.  Heavy  rains  last  spring 
preceded  severe  drought  and  early  frost. 
That  chain  of  events  was  to  culminate 
on  January  10,  when  the  worst  blizzard 
of  the  20th  century  infiicted  over  $100 
million  in  damage  to  the  tri-State  area. 

Many  farmers,  already  heavily  in  debt, 
were  virtually  wiped  out.  Prize  dairy  and 
cattle  herds  are  gone,  bams  destroyed, 
and  homes  severely  damaged.  Now, 
heavy  rains  threaten  more  damage 
through  floods. 

No    government    can    legislate    the 


weather.  But  we  can  sensibly  deal  with 
its  effect.  No  business  approaches  the 
family  farm  for  efficiency,  honesty,  and 
production.  Our  farmers  deserve  and 
need  the  help  this  legislation  will  provide. 
And  we  need  the  nutritious,  diverse,  and 
ample  food  supply  which  will  continue 
to  be  forthcoming  as  long  as  we  realize 
our  legitimate  stake  in  an  unbroken 
chain  of  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  an  impor- 
tant link  in  maintaining  that  essential 
chain  of  food  production. 

I  strongly  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danielson)  such  tame  as  he  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  is  a  bill  which  I 
am  going  to  support,  which  I  am  going 
to  vote  for,  but  it  calls  to  mind  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  on  my  mind  for 
quite  a  long  time  and  which  I  have 
sought  to  address  through  other  legisla- 
tion: the  problem  of  what  we  should  do 
in  case  of  natural  disasters. 

Our  farmers  are  subject  to  natural 
disasters,  as  we  know.  I  have  seen  in  my 
youth  an  infestation  of  grasshoppers.  I 
presume  that  would  be  a  natural  disaster. 
We  have  high  winds  and  tornadoes  and 
hiu"ricanes.  We  talk  about  aquaculture, 
so  obviously  flooding  by  fresh  water,  or 
salt  water  intrusion,  would  I  suppose  be 
a  natural  disaster.  I  suppose  an  infes- 
tation of  red  tide  would  apply  in  some 
areas.  We  have  earthquakes  which  ought 
to  apply,  and  landslides. 

Natural  disasters  afflict  not  only  farm- 
ers but  also  the  urban  areas,  the  home- 
owners and  manufacturers  and  busi- 
nesses. Everyone,  almost  all  humans  are 
subject  to  natural  disasters.  But  I  re- 
spectfully submit,  although  I  am  going 
to  support  this  bill,  that  it  follows  an 
erroneous  pattern  that  the  Congress  has 
been  wont  to  follow  for  many  years, 
namely,  let  the  disaster  occur  and  then 
have  the  victim  come  in  and  ask  for  some 
kind  of  recompense  from  the  general 
funds.  We  have  done  this  traditionally. 
It  is  part  of  our  compassion  and  under- 
standing, and  until  we  come  up  with  a 
better  solution  we  are  going  to  have  to 
doit. 

However,  I  respectfully  submit  this  is 
not  the  proper  course  to  follow.  A  far  bet- 
ter method  than  relying  upon  the  gen- 
eral fund,  the  taxpayers  in  your  districts 
and  in  mine,  to  make  up  out  of  general 
fimds  the  losses  sustained  by  others,  is 
simply  this : 

We  should  set  up  some  form  of  Gov- 
ernment-managed insurance  to  insure 
against  natural  disasters.  The  home- 
owner, the  factory  owner,  the  farmer, 
anyone  else  who  is  subject  to  natural 
disaster,  should  pay  into  this  fund,  for 
disaster  insurance,  a  reasonable  amount 
determined  actuarially  which  will  be 
enough  to  spread  the  loss  among  those 
who  may  be  in  the  position  to  have  a 
loss  to  sustain  and  then  when  the  time 
comes  that  that  person  sustains  the  loss 
through  natural  disaster,  just  as  wltii  fire 
insurance  on  his  home  or  farm,  he  can 
simply  present  a  claim  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  sustained. 
That  would  be  the  businesslike,  the 


reasonable,  the  free  enterprise  way  of 
handling  natural  disasters.  And  it  would 
have  a  tremendously  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  person  who  sustains  the  loss. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  these  farm- 
ers when  they  get  their  5-percent  loans? 
They  have  had  a  loss.  Then  they  get  a 
loan.  Now  they  owe  the  money.  True,  it 
is  subsidized.  They  pay  only  5  percent 
and  the  rest  comes  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets.  But  they  have  to  pay  off  the 
loan. 

In  my  area  of  Southern  California  we 
have  an  earthquake  once  in  a  while. 
What  happens?  We  come  in  with  an 
emergency  disaster  payment,  with  lar- 
gesse, a  gift  to  help  make  these  persons 
whole,  plus  low-interest  disaster  loans. 
Would  they  not  be  better  off  if  they  had 
disaster  insurance  which  would  make 
them  completely  whole  in  the  form  of  an 
insurance  benefit  they  did  not  have  to 
repay?  What  does  it  serve  a  farmer  to 
get  a  5-percent  loan?  He  still  has  to  pay 
back  the  $50,000  or  $75,000  or  $100,000 
with  interest,  whereas  if  he  were  insured 
the  insurance  benefit  would  take  care  of 
his  loss,  immediately,  and  would  make 
him  whole  and  he  would  not  have  the 
burden  of  the  loan  to  carry  for  the  next 
5  or  10  or  15  years.  At  the  same  time  the 
taxpayers  would  be  reheved  of  the  burden 
of  subsidizing  the  loans  and  making  the 
compassionate  grants. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress must  face  this  problem  in  a  more 
realistic,  a  more  effective,  and  a  more 
efficient  manner.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  every  natural  disaster  followed  as 
the  night  follows  the  day  by  a  plea  upon 
the  floor  to  please  make  my  people  whole 
through  some  type  of  handout  from  the 
general  fund. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  support  the  bill.  It 
is  well-intentioned.  It  will  meet  an  ur- 
gent need;  but,  I  respectfully  submit, 
this  Is  no  way  to  solve  this  grave  and 
annually  recurring  problem.  We  must 
have  a  responsible  way  to  meet  our  dis- 
aster losses. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram amendments  which  are  Incorpo- 
rated in  S.  555  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  This 
bill  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
rural  America,  and  to  the  achievement 
of  rural  development  goals. 

During  the  past  year,  more  than  half 
of  the  counties  in  my  district  have  re- 
ceived emergency  disaster  designations. 
In  some  instances,  more  than  one  desig- 
nation was  necessary,  due  to  a  variety  of 
emergencies.  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration low  interest  loans  have  been  in- 
valuable in  helping  many  of  our  farmers 
stay  in  business. 

Currently,  many  farmers  in  the  James 
River  area  of  my  State  are  being  affected 
by  serious  flooding,  some  of  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  disastrous  flooding  in  North 
Dakota.  I  sincerely  hope  that  any  disas- 
ter legislation  which  Is  considered  by  this 
body  for  our  neighbors  in  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  will  be  applied  to  South 
Dakota.  The  James  River,  which  flows 
into  South  Dakota  from  North  Dakota^ 
is  currently  flooding  the  valley  2  miles 
wide  in  many  places.  Farmers  have  lost 
their  crops  and  in  some  cases  livestock 
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has  been  drowned.  I  have  advised  them 
to  seek  emei'gency  disaster  designation. 
This  bill  enacts  into  law  a  provision 
for  the  State  director  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  the  emergency 
designation  in  natural  disaster  situations 
involving  no  more  than  25  farmers  or 
ranchers  for  emergency  loans.  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  enact 
such  a  provision  which  had  been  admin- 
istratively implemented  previously  and 
has  generally  worked  well.  However,  in 
talking  with  Mr.  Archie  Gubbrud,  State 
director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  South  Dakota,  I  understand 
that  there  are  some  problems  in  admin- 
istering this  provision.  For  example,  what 
is  the  status  of  a  declaration  by  the  di- 
rector when  at  the  time  of  the  designa- 
tion there  are  less  than  25  farmers  or 
ranchers  afTected,  but  subsequently  more 
than  25  applications  for  emergency  loans 
are  received?  I  hope  that  some  clarifica- 
tion can  be  made  whereby  this  situation 
can  be  dealt  with  without  going  through 
the  cumbersome  process  of  seeking  for- 
mal designation  by  the  Secretary.  The 
purpose  of  my  comments  Is  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  so  that  this  matter 
may  be  addressed  in  the  regulations  that 
are  issued  to  implement  the  program. 

Let  me  add  that  this  bill  is  not  a  rip- 
off  but  is  one  which  makes  a  positive 
contribution  to  maintaining  a  strong 
rural  America.  The  high  costs  of  farm- 
ing today  are  staggering.  A  young  farmer 
who  loses  a  crop  or  some  of  his  livestock 
may  suffer  irreparable  damage  unless  we 
:an  provide  him  with  low  interest  loans, 
rhis  bill.  I  am  glad  to  see,  limits  the 
subsidized  interest  rate  of  5  percent  to 
ictual  losses  of  up  to  $100,000.  This  is 
certainly  in  keeping  with  our  concept  of 
lelping  the  family  farmer  who  needs  the 
lelp  the  most.-  The  extension  of  the  re- 
jayment  period  on  emergency  production 
oans  to  20  years  where  demonstrated 
leed  exists  is  a  positive  step  as  well  as 
he  provision  for  up  to  five  subsequent 
)perating  loans.  Rural  America  will  be 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  passage  of 
his  bill,  and  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
idministration  is  supporting  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
>ursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now 
■ead  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
lature  of  a  substitute  printed  In  the  re- 
wrted  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
)urpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lepresentatlves  of  the  tJnlted  States  of 
imerlca  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
I  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
.  Let  (the  Act)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  321  of  the 
.  Lct  Is  amended  to  read :  "The  Secretary  shall 
I  eslgnate  any  area  in  the  tJnlted  States. 
1  "uerto  Blco,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an 
I  mergency  area  If  he  finds  that  a  natural 
<  :i3aster  has  occurred  In  said  area  which  sub- 
I  tantlally  affected  farming,  ranching,  or 
1  quaculture  operations.  For  purposes  of  this 
!  ubtltle  'aquaculture'  means  husbandry  of 
I  quatlc  organisms  under  a  controlled  or  se- 
1  Jcted  environment.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  321  of 
1  he  Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
major    disaster"    Insert     "or    emergency", 
1  trlke  the  words  "oyster  planters"  and  "oyster 


planting"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"persons  engaged  in  acquaculture"  and 
"acquaculture",  respectively;  and 

(b)  delete  everything  after  the  first  sen- 
tence, strike  the  period,  and  Insert:  "and  are 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere 
to  finance  their  actual  needs  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms,  taking  into  consideration 
prevailing  private  and  cooperative  rates  and 
terms  in  the  community  in  or  near  which 
the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  and  periods  of  time.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  322  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read:  "Loans  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
title for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  for 
loans  under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title,  as 
well  as  for  crop  or  livestock  changes  deemed 
desirable  by  the  applicant:  Provided.  That 
such  loans  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss  sustained 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  324  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read:  "Loans  made  or  insured  under  this 
Act  shaU  be  (1)  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  in 
excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  on  loans 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss  caused 
by  the  disaster  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  loan,  and  (2)  for  any  loans  or  portions 
of  loans  in  excess  of  that  amount,  the  In- 
terest rate  will  be  that  prevailing  in  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  All  such  loans  shall 
be  repayable  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  taking  into  account  the  pur- 
poses of  the  loan  and  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  disaster,  but  not  later  than  provided 
for  loans  for  similar  purposes  under  subtitles 
A  and  B  of  this  title,  and  upon  the  full  per- 
sonal liability  of  the  borrower  and  upon  the 
best  seciarlty  available,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  security  Is 
adequate  to  assure  repayment  of  the  loan: 
Provided  further.  That  for  any  disaster  oc- 
curring after  January  1,  1975,  the  Secretary, 
If  the  loan  is  for  a  purpose  described  in 
subtitle  B  of  this  title,  may  make  the  loan 
repayable  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  years,  but  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
need  of  the  loan  applicant  Justifies  such  a 
longer  repayment  period.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  325  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate authority  to  any  State  director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make  emer- 
gency loans  in  any  area  within  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
set  out  in  section  321  (a)  without  any  formal 
area  designation  being  made :  Provided,  That 
the  State  director  finds  that  a  natural  dis- 
aster has  substantially  affected  twenty-five 
or  less  farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture 
operations  in  the  area.". 

Sec.  7.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Act, 
add  a  new  section  329  stating:  "An  appli- 
cant seeking  financial  assistance  based  on 
production  losses  must  show  that  a  single 
enterprise  which  constitutes  a  basic  part  of 
his  farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture  opera- 
tion has  sustained  at  least  a  20  per  centum 
loss  of  normal  per  acre  or  per  animal  pro- 
duction as  a  result  of  the  disaster.". 

Sec.  8.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Act, 
add  a  new  section  330  stating:  "Subsequent 
loans,  to  continue  the  farming,  ranching,  or 
aquaculture  operation  may  be  made  under 
this  subtitle  on  an  annual  basis,  for  not  to 
exceed  five  additional  years,  to  eligible  bor- 
rowers, at  the  prevailing  rate  of  Interest  in 
the  private  market  for  similar  loans  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  when  the  financial 
situation  of  the  farming,  ranching,  or  aqua- 
culture operation  has  not  improved  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  borrower  to  obtain  such 
financing  from  other  sources.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  338  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  adding  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 


solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  after  September 
30,  1976,  shall  be  the  .sums  provided  by  law.". 

Sec.  10.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  the 
Act,  add  a  nev/  section  345  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund  during  each  fiscal 
year  ending  after  September  30,  1976,  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  authorized  annually  by 
law.". 

Mr.  BERGLAND  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  and  .open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BERGLAND 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bergland: 
Page  6,  Une  19,  Immediately  before  the  colon 
add  the  following:  ";  except  that  If  such 
security  Is  not  available  because  of  the  dis- 
aster, the  Secretary  shall  (I)  accept  as  secu- 
rity such  collateral  as  Is  available,  a  portion 
or  all  of  which  may  have  depreciated  in 
value  due  to  the  disaster  and  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lender,  together  with  his  con- 
fidence In  the  repayment  ability  of  the  ap- 
plicant. Is  adequate  security  for  the  loan, 
or  if  no  collateral  Is  available  because  of  the 
disaster,  the  loan  shall  be  made  if  In  the 
opinion  of  the  lender  he  has  sufficient  con- 
fidence In  the  repayment  ability  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  assure  repayment  of  the  loan,  and 
(11)  make  such  loans  repayable  at  such  times 
as  he  may  determine,  not  later  than  that 
provided  under  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this 
title,  as  Justified  by  the  needs  of  the  ap- 
plicant." 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  clarify  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  and  in  current  law  that 
is  somewhat  unclear  and  ambiguous  as 
it  affects  farmer  families  who  have  re- 
cently started  in  the  business  of  farming 
and  have  been  essentially  wiped  out  by 
a  natural  disaster. 

More  precisely,  in  the  last  few  weeks 
my  region  of  west  central  Minnesota 
as  well  as  the  district  represented  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  have  been 
devastated  by  rainfall,  the  likes  of  which 
we  have  never  seen.  This  is  in  good  coun- 
try. These  are  good  farmers.  Their  crops 
have  been  destroyed,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  We  find  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  these  farm  families  who 
have  heavy  debt  on  their  land  with  a 
lending  agency  and  heavy  debt  on  their 
machinery  and  livestock  at  the  bank. 
They  have  borrowed  heavily  to  invest 
in  seeds  and  fertilizer  for  this  year's  crop, 
only  to  have  that  investment  in  this 
year's  crop  destroyed  by  this  flood.  Many 
of  these  farm  families  have  no  equity 
left  because  of  this  disaster. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  accept  less  than  the  hard 
collateral  In  those  instances  in  which  the 
prospective  borrower  has  lost  his  col- 
lateral or  parts  of  It  due  to  the  natural 
disaster.  It  leaves  the  option  with  the 
Secretary  as  to  whether  or  not  he  wishes 
to  grant  the  loan  and  he  must  take  Into 
account  the  character  of  the  applicant. 
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determine  whether  or  not  he  has  con- 
fidence in  the  applicant's  ability  to  repay 
the  loan  if  the  loan  is  needed  due  to  the 
disaster  even  though  the  applicant  does 
not  have  collateral  to  guarantee  repay- 
ment of  the  credit  in  question. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  very  nec- 
essary if  we  are  going  to  protect  those 
whom  we  desperately  need  to  maintain 
our  agricultural  needs,  namely,  the 
fanner  families  who  have  recently  en- 
tered farming,  have  had  no  chance  to 
build  up  much  equity  and  have  had  all 
their  hard  work  destroyed  overnight. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  couple  of  questions,  and  again  lest 
there  be  any  inferring  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  there  is  a  credit  elsewhere 
test,  I  believe  he  calls  it,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  there  is  no  credit  elsewhere 
test  in  this  amendment.  There  is  a  credit 
elsewhere  test  in  the  bill  S.  555. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  But  it  has  no  impact 
on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  No,  this  amendment 
deals  only  with  those  people  whose 
equity  has  been  destroyed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  disaster.  They  still  must 
meet  the  credit  elsewhere  test,  obviously. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  guess  my  question 
does  still  apply.  As  I  understand,  with 
the  amendment  and  with  the  bill,  if  an 
applicant  for  a  loan  is  not  able  to  obtain 
a  loan  through  traditional  credit  sources, 
he  can  establish  that  as  a  fact,  as  sort  of 
a  means  test.  Then  he  can  be  eligible  to 
obtain  the  subsidized  loan,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  farmer  who  is  otherwise  similarly  situ- 
ated but  who  does  have  equity  which 
would  serve  as  collateral  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  obtain  a  commercial  loan 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  loan,  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  Is  correct.  If  a 
prospective  borrower  has  been  doing 
business  with  a  private  lending  Institu- 
tion, and  even  though  the  borrower  has 
had  heavy  damage  as  a  consequence  of  a 
disaster,  if  he  has  sufBcient  collateral  and 
equity  in  real  estate  and  other  proper- 
ties that  the  bank  says,  "We  can  extend 
him  credit  in  the  usual  fashion:  he  has 
been  hurt  but  not  mortally  wounded," 
he  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  There  are  two  points 
there,  then.  One  is  that  if  he  can  obtahi 
credit  elsewhere,  commercially,  he  Is  not 
eligible  for  the  subsidized  loan. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  No.  2.  if  he  can  ob- 
tain credit  elsewhere,  he  will  of  course 
have  to  pay  commercial  rates,  whatever 
they  may  be.  8,  9, 10  percent. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Whatever  the  going 
rate  may  be. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Whatever  the  com- 
mercial rate  Is.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 


der the  bill  he  can  get  the  loan  at  5 
percent. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Five  percent  on  the 
first  $100,000. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  We  will  stay  under 
$100,000  for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 
Has  the  gentleman  considered  whether 
there  are  any  problems  in  a  bill  which 
would  extend  Government  benefit  for 
disaster  loss  on  the  basis  of  one's  credit 
standing,  his  means  test?  Is  that  con- 
stitutional under  equal  protection  of  the 
law? 

And  No.  2,  do  we  have  equal  protection 
of  the  law  insofar  as  compelling  one  per- 
son to  pay  9  or  10  percent  while  some- 
one else  obtains  a  loan  at  5  percent?  I 
would  urge.  If  the  gentleman  has  not 
considered  that  question,  that  he  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bergland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  a  provision  In  law  of  long  standing  that 
applies  the  credit  elsewhere  test  under 
farm  ownership  loan  authority,  and  to 
my  knowledge  the  matter  has  never  been 
tested  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  frank  answers.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  gentleman  have 
his  very  able  staff  look  into  this,  and  I 
do  urge  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  As  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota has  pointed  out,  and  pointed  out 
earlier  In  our  colloquy,  this  is  needed  to 
preserve  the  farm  family's  ability  to  stay 
on  the  farm. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  language  is 
quite  close  to  the  language  that  this 
House  about  a  month  ago  put  into  the 
emergency  livestock  law.  where  we  were 
talking  about  an  economic  disaster  as 
compared  with  this  natural  disaster.  The 
impact  on  the  farm  family  is  the  same. 
In  the  natural  disaster  such  as  this  Is. 
however,  the  impact  may  be  even  more 
severe  and  the  need  for  this  legislation 
may  be  even  greater. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  farmers 
who  lost  half  my  crop.  I  know  how  It  feels 
to  see  that  river  come  up  and  up  and  up. 
I  spent  much  of  the  recess  digging  and 
pumping  and  diking  to  save  at  least  our 
feedlot  and  buildings  from  being  Inun- 
dated. It  is  not  pleasant  when  you  see 
the  water  slowly  going  down  and  smell 
the  odor  of  the  rotten  grain,  and  it  Is 
even  more  of  an  impact  on  the  people  In 
the  cities  If  the  farm  families  who  can- 
not find  credit  elsewhere  are  told  that 
they  are  limited  to  $2,500  or  $5,000.  The 
beginning  farmer,  having  paid  a  higher 
price  for  his  machinery  and  for  his  land, 
simply  cannot  stand  this  type  of  disaster 
he  has  just  gone  through. 

Many  of  the  neighbors  In  the  town- 
ship to  the  south  of  me  and  many  of  my 
neighbors  In  my  own  township  lost  all 
of  their  crops,  and  there  Is  no  way  with- 
out this  legislation  that  they  can  obtain 
the  funds  needed  to  continue  farming 
operations.  It  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of 
this  Nation  that  they  be  forced  off  of  the 
farm,  and  the  land  then  picked  up  by 


outside  investors  with  all  that  entails 
for  the  community  and  farming  potential 
of  our  Nation. 

So  I  would  hope  this  House  would 
adopt  the  amendment.  It  strengthens  this 
bUl  and  makes  it  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  farm  families  in  our  area, 
and  it  is  a  very  necessary  addition  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  if  I 
might,  on  this  point. 

Wich  respect  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  language  "if  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  lender  he  has  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  repayment  ability  of  the  ap- 
plicant" for  adequate  security  for  the 
loan,  is  this  lender  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BERGLAIJD.  In  the  instance  of  an 
insured  loan,  the  lender  would  be  the 
Secretary,  his  agents,  or  those  who  make 
and  service  the  loan.  In  the  instance  of 
a  guaranteed  loan,  it  is  made  by  the  bank 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
lender  would  be  the  bank. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  What  per- 
centage of  the  loans  under  this  particu- 
lar program  are  made  by  the  Secretary 
and  what  percentage  of  the  loans  are 
made  by  the  bank,  if  the  gentleman 
knows? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  I  do  not  know  the  precise  answer, 
but  I  am  told  it  is  somewhere  in  the  high 
90-percent  range  made  under  the  insured 
authority.  The  Instances  of  guaranteed 
loans  are  rare,  maybe  nonexistent,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  in  fact. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Particu- 
larly with  the  5-percent  feature,  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  is  not  going  to 
be  a  very  large  portion  under  this  amend- 
ment; is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  I  may 
ask  the  gentleman  then,  when  It  says 
that  "the  Secretary  shall  accept  as  se- 
curity such  collateral  as  is  available." 
what  kind  of  a  burden  are  we  putting  on 
the  Secretary  to  make  these  determina- 
tions? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  Secretary  has 
to  determine  that  he  has  confidence  In 
the  repayment  ability  of  the  applicant, 
and  he  has  to  determine  that  the  loss  of 
the  security  was  due  to  the  disaster. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  How  is 
the  Secretary  to  make  that  determina- 
tion? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  presume  he  would 
delegate  this  to  his  field  agents,  as  he 
does  with  the  many  other  judgments  he 
is  obliged  to  make  by  law,  and  the  deci- 
sion would  be  vested  with  the  county 
committee,  who  know  the  county  and 
know  the  farmers  and  know  the  condi- 
tions, who  are  knowledgeable  as  to  the 
applicants  character  and  repayment 
ability. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  I  though  that  this 
language  should  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  emergency  loan  program  for  beef 
If  the  lender  was  going  to  be  the  bank 
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who  would  also  take  a  portion  of  the  risk. 
But  in  this  case  I  am  wondering  if  we 
are  not  imposing  a  burden  on  the  Secre- 
tary when  we  say  he  "shall  accept  as 
security."  Are  we  not  creating  a  possi- 
bility of  making  large  loans  with  little  or 
no  security  and  with  no  further  guide- 
lines than  just  this  statement?  Should  we 
not  perhaps  just  clarify  it  a  little  bit 
more  as  to  what  kind  of  collateral  we 
are  talking  about  and  the  kind  of  confi- 
dence in  the  repayment  ability  of  the 
applicant  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  on  that  point, 
I  share  his  concern  in  this  regard.  I  did 
not,  however,  wish  to  encumber  this 
amendment  by  loading  it  up  with  all 
sorts  of  restrictive  language  that  would 
tend  to  inhibit  the  ability  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  exercise  his  discretion  and  his 
judgment  in  these  matters.  Obviously, 
we  do  not  intend  that  a  loan  will  be  made 
to  a  person  who  has  lost  his  equity,  be- 
cause of  some  mismanagement  on  his  or 
her  part.  That  is  not  intended  as  an 
eligible  requisite  for  this  purpose.  It  Is 
intended  that  he  would  approve  loans 
for  people  who  have  tried  hard,  whose 
equity  has  been  washed  out  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  flood,  drought,  fire,  or  some- 
thing else.  He  is  really  betting  on  the 
family,  that  he  knows  that  they  will 
weather  this  storm,  once  they  get  over 
this  hxirdle. 

There  are  some  risks  inherent  in  this, 
but  I  would  trust  the  Secretary's  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  say  that 
the  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to  place 
reliance  on  the  history  of  a  man's  op- 
eration and  the  history  of  what  kind  of 
a  farm  producer  he  has  been? 

If  that  is  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment, then  I  thirik  it  should  be  sup- 
ported. Confidence  in  repayment  abil- 
ity must  be  on  the  basis  of  a  history  of 
reliable  production  and  reliable  credit 
and  not  one  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary.  When  we  say,  "shall,"  I  think 
that  is  mandatory  language  which  could 
t>e  misinterpreted,  and  that  could  lead 
LIS  to  some  bad  results  that  would  refiect 
back  badly  on  this  particular  bill,  which, 
of  course,  we  aU  know  we  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
jentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson) 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Johnson 
)f  Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
i  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
;he  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
respond  to  that  point. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Secretary  would 
ake  into  accoxmt  the  track  record  of  the 
amily.  If  they  have  been  In  business  for 
I  few  years,  are  able  managers  and  they 
ire  otherwise  honorable  and  able  peo- 
)le,  he  will  certainly  consider  that  in  de- 
:iding  whether  or  not  to  extend  the  loan. 

There  are  those  occasional  Instances  In 
Fhich  a  family  may  have  just  started 
his  year,  they  may  have  rented  a  piece  of 
and  and  heavily  in  debt,  and  they  may 
lave  been  wiped  out.  They  have  no  track 


record,  but  he  knows,  through  his  agents, 
that  the  character  of  these  people  is  fine 
and  that  if  they  are  given  a  chance  to 
weather  the  storm,  they  may  make  it.  He 
may  not  have  a  track  record  from  which 
to  approve  the  loan. 

I  would  not  expect  the  Secretary  to 
approve  a  loan  to  a  family  which  has 
had  a  string  of  bad  credit  experiences, 
whose  management  has  been  less  than 
average,  and  who  are  in  big  trouble  fi- 
nancially, principally  due  to  their  own 
shortcomings.  I  would  not  fault  the  Sec- 
retary if  he  turned  down  a  request  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  clarification. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  question  that 
was  asked  as  to  how  they  will  know 
whether  the  loan  came  about  because 
of  natural  disaster  or  because  of  poor 
management,  believe  me,  we  can  smell 
that  fiooded  area  5  miles  away  down- 
wind. The  coimty  committee  is  going  to 
know  who  was  flooded  out  and  who  was 
not;  they  are  going  to  know  other  things 
about  them,  including  whether  errors  in 
judgment  rather  than  the  natural 
disaster  led  to  the  problems. 

The  amendment  uses  the  word,  "shall," 
and  then  it  says,  "together  with  his  con- 
fidence in  the  repayment  ability  of  the 
applicant."  Then  it  goes  on  further  and 
says:  "The  loan  shall  be  made  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lender  he  has  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  repayment  ability  of 
the  applicant  to  assure  repayment  of 
the  loan*  •  *." 

So  the  language  of  the  amendment 
as  we  drafted  it  is  specific  to  the  point 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  just  raised.  If  the  man  Is  an 
able  operator,  this  will  enable  him  to  get 
back  on  his  feet.  His  capability  as  an 
operator  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  overall 
thrust  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  has  to  contain  that 
language,  we  feel,  because  sometimes  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  have 
been,  shall  we  say,  guilty  of  dragging 
their  heels,  and  we  want  to  speak  firmly 
to  the  point  that  this  is  no  time  for  heel- 
dragging,  because  these  farmers  need 
help  now.  That  is  the  purpose  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
observations. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleagues,    the    gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland)  ,  and  the 
gentleman    from    North    Dakota    (Mr. 
Andrews)  ,  for  their  collaboration  on  this 
amendment.  I  hope  it  is  swiftly  passed. 
The   amendment   provides   a    means 
whereby  some  of  our  young  farmers,  who 
have  seen  their  equity  devaluated  by 
flooding,  can  qualify  for  disaster  loans 
even  though  the  disaster  may  have  caused 
the  loss  of  necessary  collateral.  The  gen- 
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tleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland  > 
should  be  congratulated  both  for  recog- 
nizing the  problem,  and  also  for  his  cre- 
ative solutions  which  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  discretion  to  waive  the 
collateral  requirement  in  cases  of  proven 
worthiness  and  proven  need. 

The  experience  of  Hurricane  Agnes  has' 
shown  the  need  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes to  deal  with  this  question,  but  I  do 
rise  with  reluctance  and  in  the  face  of 
the  necessity  that  the  amendment  needs 
to  be  examined  a  lot  more  closely. 

I  would  certainly  be  a  lot  more  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  support  and  I  would 
urge  the  House  or  the  committee  to  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  a  lot  more  favor- 
able for  the  purpose  intended  if  we  were 
to  strike  beginning  at  line  18  and  run- 
ning through  the  first  third  of  line  19 
the  words,  "Provided.  That  the  seciuity 
is  adequate  to  assure  repayment  of  the 
loan." 

The  amendment  as  offered  here  intro- 
duces a  good  deal  of  confusion.  It  is  im- 
possible of  administration  without  exer- 
cising pure  discriminatory  standards. 
Those  discriminatory  standards,  I  think, 
have  to  be  applied  largely  by  tlie  local 
lender,  the  bank,  as  has  been  brought  out 
here  in  the  preceding  colloquy.  I  believe 
that  with  care  the  Secretary  could  reach 
the  conclusion  that  he  simply  cannot  do 
anything  imder  this  laneuage. 

Thus,  I  believe  this  would  frustrate 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  offeror  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  much  rather  see  us — and  I 
say  this  quite  seriously— strike  the  lan- 
guage that  says,  "provided  that  the  se- 
curity Is  adequate  to  assure  repayment 
of  the  loan,"  because  I  think  we  will 
have  done  about  the  same  thing  by 
adopting  the  language  that  is  in  the 
amendment,  as  proposed,  except  that  the 
amendment,  as  proposed,  offers  the  op- 
portunity of  confusion  and  thus  inac- 
tion. It  is  that  Inaction  that  I  would 
hate  to  see  occur,  and  I  am  certain  that 
Is  not  tatended  by  those  supporting  the 
amendment. 

I  must  state  that  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  suggested 
here,  but  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers 
and  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  every  bit  as  well  protected  by  strik- 
ing the  proviso  before  which  this  amend- 
ment would  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  therefore,  would 
somewhat  reluctantly  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment;  and  If  that  were  to  occur, 
I  would  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  language  I  referred  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BEDELL 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bedell:  Page  5, 
line  20,  add  the  following:  "The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  appUcabl© 
to  loan  applications  med  prior  to  July  9, 
1976." 
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Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  needed,  because  of  some- 
thing that  only  became  apparent  to  me 
yesterday,  actually;  and  I  am  sure  it  was 
not  apparent  generally  to  the  committee. 

In  my  talk  with  the  Department  yester- 
day, I  found  that  the  provisions  of  S.  555 
would  become  applicable  to  all  loans  not 
yet  processed  as  of  the  day  of  signing 
of  the  bill. 

This  "credit  elsewhere"  provision  is  in 
the  present  law,  which  says  th^  after  2 
years,  the  "credit  elsewhere"  Jstriction 
will  apply.  S.  555  makes  it  a  requirement 
prior  to  the  granting  of  a  loan. 

I  support  this  change,  and  I  certainly 
have  done  It  all  through,  but  I  believe 
that  we  have  to  do  this  in  a  fair  manner. 
In  my  district  the  Department  has  been 
very  slow  in  processing  a  number  of  our 
loans,  and  unless  this  amendment  is 
passed.  It  would  say  that  if  there  were 
two  farmers  who  had  both  applied  on 
exactly  the  same  day  and  could  not  get 
credit  elsewhere  and  the  Department  had 
been  slow  in  processing  one  of  those  ap- 
plications but  had  processed  the  other, 
indeed,  we  would  discriminate  against 
the  person  whose  loan  had  not  been 
processed,  through  no  fault  of  that  per- 
son in  any  way.  If  their  application  had 
been  made,  this  would  happen  simply 
because  the  Department  had  not  proc- 
essed their  loan.  Therefore,  this  amend- 
ment in  no  way  changes  our  movement 
into  a  situation  where  we  will  require 
credit  elsewhere.  It  simply  says  that  if 
we  are  going  to  do  it  in  a  fair  way,  we 
are  going  to  treat  people  fairly  as  we 
make  our  judgment.  I  think  this  is  one 
thing  we  need  to  do  in  our  society  to 
show  the  people  that  we  are  trying  to 
do  things  in  a  fair  manner. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  certainly  will  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thaflk  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  an  eminently  sensible  and 
just  amendment.  It  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  provide  against  the  inevitable 
delays  that  some  times  happen  in  a 
bureaucracy  in  processing  a  loan,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  .  I  do  this  reluctantly,  but  with  a 
strong  feeling  about  what  I  am  going 
to  do.  As  I  say,  I  am  reluctant  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  because  I  know  how  hard  the 
gentleman  has  worked  through  all  of  the 
months  of  this  calendar  year  so  far  in 
attempting  to  get  some  emergency  loan 
assistance  for  the  people  in  the  area 
the  gentleman  represents  for  the  prob- 
lems they  have  had  as  a  result  of  the 
Arctic  hurricane  there  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  year,  and  the  first  part  of  this 
year. 

However,  I  wish  to  refer  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  colloquy  that  oc- 
curred a  little  bit  earlier  between  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
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DREWS)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  in  which 
they  brought  out  that  one  of  the  things 
that  we  all  have  been  concerned  about  is 
the  appUcation  of  people  for  these  loans 
when  those  applicants  are  in  no  way  ac- 
tually in  need  of  Government  assistance, 
and  do  actually,  in  some  instances,  take 
the  money  that  they  obtain  from  the 
Goverrunent-subsidized  loans'  and  re- 
invest that  money  at  a  profit. 

We  had  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicated^ that  on 
programs  like  this,  that  only*  because 
they  had  slowed  things  down  deliberately 
were  they  able  to  hold  the  emergency 
loan  applications  down  to  a  total  of  $592 
million  and,  further,  they  estimated  that 
if  they  had  allowed  the  thing  to  go  into 
operation  at  a  normal  rate  in  process- 
ing the  loans,  the  total  would  have  ex- 
ceeded $1.5  billion. 

I  think  when  we  talk  about  the  failure, 
if  one  would  want  to  term  it  that,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  act 
promptly  in  the  processing  of  these  loan 
applications  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  refers,  that  we 
should  consider  that  it  is  my  belief  that 
any  delay  there  has  its  foundation  in  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
also  was  aware  that  this  bill  was  mov- 
ing through  the  Congress,  and  were 
aware  of  the  "credit  elsewhere"  provi- 
sions in  this  bill,  and  recognized  the  need 
for  that  kind  of  legislation,  and  hoped 
that  the  very  instances  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  refers, 
will  be  covered  by  this  bill. 

For  that  reason  I  would  ask  strong 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Madigan)  there 
were — ayes  17.  noes  13. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
amendment  offered  bt  MB.  SMrrR  or  iowa 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Iowa: 
amend  S.  555  by  adding  at  the  end  of  Sec.  S 
thereof,  page  6.  line  25,  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  any  loan  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  In  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  sec- 
tions 7(b)  (1),  (2),  or  (4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)(1).  (2)  or  (4)) 
shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  determined  in 
Section  7a(4)  (B)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(3)  (4)  (b))." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  balance  of  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  say  that  copies  of  this  amendment 
have  been  distributed  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  93d  Congress  In 
1973,  in  order  to  keep  disaster  loan  inter- 
est rates  consistent  whether  the  loan  was 
made  by  Farmers  Home  Administration 


to  a  farmer  or  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  a  business  or  an  indi- 
vidual, enacted  section  9  of  Public  Law 
93-24.  Under  this  law,  SBA's  interest  rate 
is  controlled  by  section  324  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  which  sets  disaster  loan  Interest 
rates  at  5  percent. 

Thus,  under  existing  law,  SBA  is  au- 
thorized to  make  5 -percent  interest  dis- 
aster loans  to: 

Homeowners  and  small  businessmen 
whose  property  was  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  fioods,  riots  or  civil  disorders, 
or  other  catastrophes  (5  7(b>  <1)); 

Small  businesses  located  in  an  area 
affected  by  such  a  natural  disaster  If 
they  suffered  substantial  economic  in- 
jury as  a  result  of  such  a  disaster  (§  7 
(b)(2));  and 

To  small  businesses  who  suffer  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  caused  by  dis- 
ease or  toxicity  In  the  product  they 
process  or  market,  that  Is,  contaminated 
meat  (5  7(b)(4)). 

S.  555,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
makes  substantial  changes  in  the  disaster 
loan  program  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Among  the 
changes  is  an  increase  in  the  interest 
rate  on  Farmers  Home  Administration 
disaster  loans  from  its  present  5  percent 
on  the  entire  loan  to  5  oercent  on  the 
first  $100,000  of  actual  loss  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  at  the  prevailing  market 
rate. 

This  proposed  change  in  interest  rates 
would  result  in  a  considerable  additional 
financial  burden  being  imposed  upon 
busines.ses  who  would  be  required  to  pay 
substantially  more  in  interest  as  many 
SBA  disaster  loans  are  for  more  than 
$100,000.  Information  supplied  by  SBA 
shows  that  from  1973  through  April  1975 
they  made  1.457  to  businesses  at  an  aver- 
age of  $340,000. 

I  have  been  advised  that  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  aware  that  section  5  of  this 
bill  would  change  the  interest  rate  on 
SBA  disaster  loans  and  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  do  so. 

The  Subcommittee  on  SBA  and  SBIC 
Legislation,  which  I  chair,  learned  of  the 
impact  of  this  bill  on  SBA  and  met  to 
discuss  and  consider  it  June  4.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  this  year  should  include 
consideration  of  the  interest  rate  on  all 
SBA  loans.  Pending  such  consideration 
the  subcommittee  decided  that  the  in- 
terest rate  on  SBA's  disaster  loans  should 
be  correlated  to  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  is  the  inter- 
est rate  on  regular  business  loans  made 
by  SBA  under  section  7(a) .  It  was  unan- 
imously decided  that  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  set  SBA's  dis- 
aster loan  interest  rate  at  the  same  rate 
provided  for  SBA  business  loans,  thus 
providing  an  interim  solution  to  the 
problem  which  will  permit  a  review  of 
the  entire  Small  Business  Act. 

This  matter  was  also  discu.ssed  by  the 
full  Small  Business  Committee  which 
unanimously  endorsed  the  amendment. 

I  have  also  discussed  my  amendment 
with  Bob  Bergland  who  chairs  the  sub- 
committee which  considered  this  bill  and 
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with  Tom  Foley  who  chairs  the  full  com- 
mittee. Neither  has  any  objection  to  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  considered  this 
bill,  S.  555,  we  frankly  did  not  realize 
that  it  would  affect  the  charter  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  mat- 
ter was  never  discussed  in  the  committee. 
It  was  an  oversight  on  our  part,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <  Mr. 
Smith)  for  his  discovering  this  error  in 
the  bill.  I  certainly  concur  in  his  amend- 
ment. I  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we 
agree  with  and  support  his  proposition. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  the 
minority  side.  I  do  believe  that  this  is  a 
good  amendment  and  will  support  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion, because  it  is  very  good  legislation, 
and  it  is  needed  legislation.  I  am  very 
happy  with  certain  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  extend  the  financing  for  up  to  20 
years,  so  that  once  we  establish  credit 
and  all  of  the  other  requisites  are  met, 
one  can  continue  receiving  the  assistance. 
I  am  happy  that  it  includes  what  is 
known  as  acquaculture  operations:  Oys- 
ter planting,  fish  farming,  et  cetera.  I 
am  most  delighted  with  the  provision 
concerning  what  quite  often  is  the  case 
In  my  area  that  the  State  directors  of 
the  Farmers  Home  can  designate  a  dis- 
aster if  25  or  fewer  farmers  are  affected. 
We  have  not  tornadoes,  but  we  have  small 
whirlwind.":,  for  example,  in  my  area  that 
will  hit  into  a  small  area,  5  or  10  or  15 
farms,  with  as  much  devastation  and  as 
much  destruction  as  a  major  disaster.  I 
think  that  this  will  be  very,  very  helpful. 

Before  I  continue,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) very,  very  strongly  because  they 
are  the  two  principal  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  an  ongoing  disaster  at 
this  time  where  they  have  had  devasta- 
tion, which  I  have  seen,  and  it  is  im- 
believable. 

The  trend  heretofore  had  been  to  come 
in  with  massive  legislation,  with  all  kinds 
of  forgiveness,  emergency  loans,  without 
any  requirements.  It  was  very  haphaz- 
ardly handled,  mostly  on  an  emotional 


basis.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
have  adhered  to  the  overall  program. 
They  have  adhered  to  the  long-range 
planning  to  take  care  of  disasters  and 
have  not  confronted  us  with  massive 
grants  of  forgiveness  or  loans  without 
requirement  or  reason,  and  for  this  I 
commend  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  says 
farmers,  ranchers,  oystermen,  et  cetera, 
but  this  is  legislation  for  the  people.  This 
is  legislation  for  all  of  the  people  in  an 
affected  area,  because  if  one  would  ex- 
amine the  anatomy  of  a  disaster,  yes, 
the  original  one  who  is  hurt  is  the 
farmer,  but  behind  him  come  his  farm- 
workers. Behind  him  come  the  supply 
agencies  where  he  bought  his  seed,  whom 
he  owes  for  his  tractor,  whom  he  owes 
for  his  truck,  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation where  he  borrowed  for  his  home. 
All  of  these  people  stand  out  on  the 
peripheral  area.  My  colleagues  would  be 
mistaken  to  think  that  they  are  helping 
the  farmer  per  se  on  a  loan  by  himself. 
They  are  not.  They  are  helping  all  of 
the  people  who  depend  on  that  farmer, 
something  that  we  cannot  even  see 
ahead. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  said 
the  money  is  needed  now.  That  is  true. 
But  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  needed  now 
is  that  there  are  some  migrant  farmwork- 
ers in  my  district  of  south  Texas  thou- 
sands of  miles  removed  from  the  Dakotas, 
but  if  those  farmers  do  not  have  the 
fimds  now  to  reclaim  their  land  and  to 
have  another  sugar  beet  crop  next  year, 
those  migrant  workers  in  southern  Texas 
are  not  going  to  have  jobs  to  go  to  next 
year. 

So  this  is  not  a  farmers'  bill  or  a 
ranchers'  bill.  This  is  a  bill  for  all 
Americans  who  happen  unfortunately  to 
be  in  an  area  where  a  disaster  occurs. 
It  helps  all  of  them,  beginning  with  the 
farmer,  but  if  there  is  no  farmer,  there 
is  no  food;  if  there  is  no  farmer,  there 
is  no  grain,  there  is  no  fiber,  there  are 
no  jobs  for  farmworkers,  there  is  no  pay- 
ment for  the  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, there  is  no  payment  for  the  in- 
dustries, and  there  is  no  payment  for 
anj'one  to  whom  the  farmer  owes  money. 
So  this  is  a  help  for  all  who  happen  to 
be  in  a  disaster  area. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  for  these  rea- 
sons will  support  this  legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  EMEBT 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Emebt:  On 
line  6.  page  5.  amend  Sec.  2  by  adding  at  the 
end  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  natural  disas- 
ter shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
natural  occiurence  of  certain  biological  or- 
ganisms, including  Gonyaulax  tamarensls, 
Gonyaulax  catenella,  and  Gymnodldlum 
breve,  that  are  commonly  known  as  the  Red 
Tide,  harmful  to  certain  commercially  valu- 
able marine  species." 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  does  one 
thing.  It  includes  the  "Red  Tide"  among 
the  definitions  of  natural  disaster  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bill.  The  Red  Tide  is  the 
appearance  of  any  of  three  biological 
organisms  that  periodically  cause  ex- 


treme damage  to  shellfish  stocks,  not 
only  in  the  State  of  Maine  but  also  in 
the  States  of  Florida  and  Maryland,  and 
even  along  the  west  coast. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  Red 
Tide.  No  one  knows  why,  all  of  a  sudden, 
it  blossoms  into  great  proportions,  and 
not  a  great  deal  is  known  about  the  dis- 
ease it  causes,  known  as  paralytic  shell- 
fish poisoning.  But  this  phenomenon 
threatens  the  livelihoods  of  Maine  clam 
diggers  and  others  engaged  in  siinilar 
shellfish  aquaculture  in  other  shellfish 
producing  areas  such  as  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  throws  them  out  of  work,  it  de- 
stroys their  industry,  and  causes  severe 
economic  losses.  This  amendment  would 
very  simply  make  emergency  funds 
available  to  the  shellfish  industry  where 
it  is  threatened  by  the  Red  Tide. 

I  would  point  out  that  shellfish  are  the 
only  species  that  are  endangered  by  the 
Red  Tide.  It  does  not  affect  fin  fish, 
crabs,  shrimp,  or  lobsters.  It  affects  only 
the  soft  shell  clam,  hard  shell  clam,  oys- 
ter, mussel,  and  other  bivalves. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment.  It 
would  greatly  assist  many  areas 
throughout  the  country  and  especially 
those  areas  where  shellfish  aquaculture 
is  beginning  to  grow. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  because  the  author  of 
this  amendment  raises  a  question  in  my 
mind  about  the  definition  contained  in 
the  gentleman's  substitute  for  the  word 
"aquaculture." 

Mr.  EMERY.  The  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing to  the  wrong  amendment.  The 
amendment  I  offered  does  not  make  a 
change  in  the  definition  of  "acquacul- 
ture." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  is  deal- 
ing with  one  particular  natural  disaster 
known  as  "Red  Tide"  and  I  certainly 
support  his  amendment.  But  the  ques- 
tion I  have  concerns  the  very  limited 
phrase  contained  in  the  substitute  bill 
which  reads — 

.  .  .  "acquaculture"  means  husbandry  of 
aquatic  organisms  under  a  controlled  or 
selected  environment. 

That  definition  might  rule  out  many 
disasters  that  seriously  damage  the  tak- 
ing of  fish  or  shellfish  within  the  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

Shell  fishing  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area,  which  is  represented  by  myself  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt)  was  severely  damaged  by  tropical 
storm  Agnes  in  1972.  A  large  amount  of 
fresh  water  diluted  the  normally  salty 
bay  and  literally  wiped  out  the  clam  in- 
dustry in  Marj'land  for  more  than  a  year. 
Under  the  definition  in  this  bill,  would 
or  would  not  such  disasters  be  covered? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
raising  a  question  about  which  the  com- 
mittee had  some  difficulty  In  choosing 
the  words  that  currently  appear  In  this 
section.  It  was  clearly  the  Intention  of 
our  subcommittee  that  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  for  example,  would  be  eligible  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  provision. 
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In  other  words,  the  oystermen  and 
other  fishermen  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
are  working  in  what  we  call  a  controlled 
or  selected  environment,  an  environ- 
ment managed  by  the  State  and  others 
clearly  would  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  this  program. 

We  systematically  precluded  for  ex- 
ample a  party  boat  fishermen  who  goes 
off  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  but  finds  his 
clientele  is  diminished  because  they  have 
not  caught  fish  due  to  some  reason  be- 
yond their  knowledge.  We  do  not  in- 
tend that  operator  would  be  eligible  for 
a  disaster  loan;  but  we  clearly  intend  to 
include  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  those 
persons  who  derive  their  living  from  that 
area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
555,  which  will  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  This  legis- 
lation will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
farmers  struck  by  natural  disasters. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  emergency 
loans  may  be  granted  only  to  cover  the 
actual  losses  resulting  from  a  disaster. 
Such  a  restriction  places  many  farmers 
In  a  serious  financial  squeeze.  Debts  in- 
curred because  of  actual  losses  make  it 
difiScult  to  obtain  additional  credit  for 
ongoing  production  from  private  sources. 
The  situation  has  been  further  compli- 
cated by  a  credit  shortage  throughout 
our  economy. 

Enactment  of  S.  555,  however,  will 
allow  emergency  loans  to  be  granted  not 
only  to  the  extent  of  actual  losses  but 
also  to  include  a  farmer's  credit  needs 
for  ongoing  production.  This  will  help 
farmers  hit  by  disaster  to  continue  their 
operations.  It  will  also  benefit  our  entire 
Nation  by  helping  to  maintain  a  stable 
and  productive  agricultural  economy. 

In  addition,  S.  555  will  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture must  find  a  general  need  for 
credit  in  a  disaster  area  before  loans  may 
be  made  available.  The  bill  instead  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  designate  an 
area  eligible  for  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram if  he  finds  that  a  natural  disaster 
has  occurred  in  the  area  which  substan- 
tially affected  farming,  ranching,  or 
aquaculture.  This  amendment  will  make 
it  easier  for  farmers  to  obtain  needed 
loans. 

S.  555  is  not  a  Federal  handout.  It 
provides  our  Nation's  farmers  with  a 
better  opportunity  to  survive  and  re- 
build after  natural  disasters.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 


Mr.  RoNCALio,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  rej>orted  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  555)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  403,  nays  0, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  367] 

YEAS — 403 

Abdnor 

Buchanan 

Downing 

Abzug 

Bureener 

Drinan 

Adams 

Burke,  Calif. 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Addabbo 

Burke,  Fla. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

A'eyander 

Burke,  Mass. 

du  Pont 

Ambro 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Early 

Anderson, 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Eckhardt 

Calif. 

Burton.  John 

Edgar 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burton,  Phillip  Edwards.  Ala. 

Andrew.s. 

Butler 

Edwards,  Calif 

N.  Dak. 

Byron 

Eilberg 

Annunzio 

Carney 

Emery 

Archer 

Carr 

Enellsh 

Armstrong 

Carter 

Erlenborn 

Ashbrook 

Casey 

Esch 

Ashley 

Cederberg 

Eshleman 

Aspln 

Chappell 

Evans,  Colo. 

AuCoin 

Chisholm 

Evans,  Ind. 

Badlllo 

Clancy 

Fascell 

Bafalis 

Clausen, 

Pen  wick 

Baldus 

DonH. 

Pindley 

Barrett 

Clay 

Fish 

Baucus 

Cleveland 

Fisher 

Bauman 

Cochran 

Fithian 

Beard,  R.l. 

Cohen 

Flood 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Florio 

Bedell 

Conable 

Flowers 

Bell 

Con",  an 

Flynt 

Bennett 

Conte 

Foley 

Bercjland 

Corman 

Ford,  Tenn. 

BevUl 

Cornell 

Forsythe 

Ei.aggi 

Cotter 

Foimtain 

Blester 

Couehlln 

Praser 

Bingham 

Crane 

Frenzel 

Blanchard 

D"Amours 

Frey 

Blouin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Puqua 

Hoggs 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Gaydos 

Boland 

Daniels,  N.J. 

G'a'mo 

Boiling 

Daniel  son 

Gibbons 

Bowen 

Davis 

Oilman 

Brademas 

de  la  Garza 

Ginn 

Breaux 

Delaney 

Goldwater 

Breckinridge 

Dell  urns 

Gonzalez 

Brinkley 

Dent 

Goodling 

Brodhead 

Derrick 

Gradison 

Brooks 

Derwinskl 

Grassley 

Broomfleld 

Devlne 

Green 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dickinson 

Gude 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dingell 

Guyer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dodd 

Hagedorn 

Broyhlll 

Downey 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 

Kechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUlis 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitaa 
Litton 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Terui. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Maguire 


.Md. 
.N.Y. 


,  Pa. 


Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

Mil  ford 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell. 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Martha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nolan 
Kowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
ONeill 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten.  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regtila 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rod  i  no 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roiisselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

NAYS— 0 


Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Sieiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stucliey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
S>-mington 
Srmms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Tay;or.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Wagaonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whaien 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson.  C.H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyhe 
Yates 
Yairon 

Young.  Alaska 
Yotm.;,  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Anderson,  ni 
Bonker 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Diggs 

Evins.  Tenn. 
Ford.  Mich. 
Fulton 
Hlnshaw 


Ichord 

Jenrette 

Jones.  Ala. 

Lott 

McEwen 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikva 

Montgomery 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  pa 
The  Clerk  announced 


Moss 

Nichols 

Patman.  Tex. 

Quie 

Reuss 

Rooney 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Staggers 
ssed. 
the  following 


pairs : 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Honker. 
Mr.  Rooney  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Santinl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Mikva. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Quie  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Michel. 

The  result  of  the  vote  r;as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


ARMS     CONTROL     AND     DISARMA- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7567)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7567),  with 
Ms.  Jordan  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nUe,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  7567,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  Amendments  of  1975. 1  do 
so  with  the  confidence  of  knowing  that 
this  legislation  is  the  studied  result  of 
more  than  1  year  of  exhaustive  study, 
careful  review,  and  with  much  serious 
thought. 

H.Il.  7567  is  a  bill  deserving  of  wide 
bipartisan  support — a  fact  demonstrated 


by  the  bipartisan  cosponsorship  and  the 
unanimous  endorsement  it  received  from 
the  International  Relations  Committee. 

Before  explaining  its  various  provi- 
sions, I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
briefly  outline  the  background  to  this  leg- 
islation. That  history  began  with  the 
committee  report  on  the  ACDA  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1975  which  recom- 
mended a  thorough  examination  of 
ACDA.  Such  a  major  in-depth  study  and 
review  of  the  Agency  was  deemed  appro- 
priate for  several  reasons. 

First,  throughout  the  13  years  of  its 
existence  the  Agency  had  never  been 
subjected  to  comprehensive  review.  In 
addition,  there  were  indications  that 
Agency  activities  had,  in  several  in- 
stances, veered  away  from  original  con- 
gressional intentions.  Further,  there  was 
growing  concern  that  ACDA  no  longer 
played  the  role  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  U.S.  arms  control  policies 
intended  by  the  Congress. 

The  responsibility  for  this  major  over- 
sight review  was  assigned  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs.  Without  belaboring  the 
details,  the  subcommittee  carried  out  an 
extensive  review — including  the  hiring 
of  a  special  expert  consultant,  a  com- 
prehensive staff  study,  and  two  separate 
sets  of  hearings  totaling  7  days  and  in- 
volving 15  witnesses.  In  addition,  the  full 
committee  also  held  hearings. 

Throughout  this  extended  procedure 
the  subcommittee  attempted  to  be  com- 
prehensive, fair,  and  balanced  in  every 
way.  In  large  measure.  I  believe  we  have 
succeeded.  The  product  of  that  effort  is 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

H.R.  7567  as  two  primary  purposes. 
Firat,  it  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$23  million  to  fund  operations  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  Second, 
it  amends  in  several  ways  the  basic  act 
of  1961  which  governs  the  Agency. 

Of  the  total  $23  million  authorization 
level  sought  by  this  legislation,  $11,050,- 
000  is  programed  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$11,950,000  for  fi.scal  year  1977.  Thi? 
amount  is  $1  million  more  than  the 
Agency's  last  2-year  authorization  pe- 
riod of  1973-74. 

The  increase  over  previous  fiscal  pe- 
riods is  necessitated  by  rising  costs,  in- 
cluding inflationary  price  increases,  and 
in  some  measure  because  of  the  Agency's 
basic  operations — especially  its  statu- 
tory support  responsibility  for  12  differ- 
ent arms  control  and  disarmament  nego- 
tiations in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
participant . 

In  defense  of  these  modr<!t  increases  I 
would  only  rote  that  the  Apency's  work 
ha?  resultpd  in  savings  of  minions  of  dol- 
lars over  the  vears.  Throush  its  efforts  in 
connection  with  various  nrm'^  ''ontrol  and 
disarm«»m'>nt  ref?oti?.tiom.  U.S.  n'ltional 
secririty  has  been  preserved  and  costly 
arms  programs  reduced  or  eliminated. 
The  Atrpncy's  authorization  is.  in  short,  a 
worthy  investment  in  promoting  peace. 

The  amendments  to  the  ba=:ic  act  con- 
tained in  H.R.  75'i7.  are  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  that  arms  control 
and  disarmament  are  basic  comno'^f  nts 
of  national  security.  It  is  that  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  the  original 


legislation  which  created  the  Agency  was 
built;  it  is  the  same  foundation  on  which 
H.R.  7567  now  adds. 

Thus,  these  amendments  can  perhaps 
be  more  accurately  described  in  terms  of 
improvement  rather  than  change.  Taken 
together,  they  have  but  one  simple  objec- 
tive— that  of  strengthening  the  Agency 
and  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  its 
operations. 

For  example,  section  102  makes  the 
Director  of  ACDA  a  statutory  principal 
adviser  to  the  National  Security  Council 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament  mat- 
ters. This  amendment  would  place  him  in 
a  position  on  the  NSC  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  This 
provision  assures  full  and  proper  con- 
sideration for  arms  control  aspects  of  all 
issues  considered  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council. 

Section  107  offers  another  example  of 
how  this  bill  attempts  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Agency  operations.  Section 
107  provides  for  an  expanded  Agency  an- 
nual report  to  Congress,  similar  in  nature 
to  the  annual  "Posture  Statement"  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  report  would 
be  extended  to  include  a  complete  and 
analytical  statement  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  goals,  negotiations,  and  ac- 
tivities. It  would  also  include  an  apprais- 
al of  the  status  and  prospects  of  various 
negotiations  as  well  as  arms  control 
measures  in  effect. 

In  addition,  and  also  in  an  attempt  to 
upgrade  the  Agency  and  improve  its  op- 
erations, sections  201,  202,  and  203  amend 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  and  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  These  revisions 
provide  for  coordination  with  ACDA  and 
consideration  of  the  Director's  opinion  as 
to  the  arms  control  implications  of  cer- 
tain activities  carried  out  under  those 
acts.  There  is  really  nothing  new  in  this 
authority.  In  fact,  the  coordination  called 
for  by  these  amendments  is  already  re- 
quired on  an  informal  basis  as  prescribed 
by  Executive  orders.  That  procedure  ap- 
parently has  not  been  fully  implemented. 
Thus,  all  we  do  here  is  formalize  the  ac- 
tivity and  thereby  lend  greater  assurance 
to  it  being  carried  out. 

Finally,  I  come  to  what  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  key  sections  of  the  bill — the 
so-called  "Impact  Statement"  provision 
created  by  section  103  of  H.R.  7567  which 
amends  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment basic  act  by  adding  a  new  section 
36. 

What  the  new  section  36  does,  in  brief, 
is  to  establish  a  procedure  of  generating 
vital  and  necessary  information  for  both 
the  Congress  and  certain  key  oflBces  of 
the  executive  branch.  It  provides  for 
Agency  participation  in  assessing  and 
analyzing  the  impact  of  proposed  defense 
programs  on  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment policy  and  negotiations.  On  the 
basis  of  that  assessment-analysis,  the 
Director  would  register  his  advice  and 
recommendations  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  Oflice  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  initiating  agency.  In  ad- 
dition, on  the  basis  of  his  assessment- 
analysis  and  resulting  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations, a  complete  statement 
assessing  the  arms  control  and  dlsanna- 
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ment  impact  of  such  programs  would  be 
Included  with  authorization  or^ppro- 
priation  requests  to  Congress. 

I  said  at  the  outset.  Madam  Chairman, 
that  in  its  extended  and  exhaustive  ef- 
forts leading  to  this  legislation  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  attempted 
to  be  comprehensive,  fair,  and  balanced 
in  every  way.  I  also  said  that  in  large 
measure  we  succeeded.  I  submit  that 
the  language  of  section  103  offers  ample 
testimony  to  that  fact. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  were  many 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  orig- 
inal language  contained  m  an  earlier 
version  of  this  legislation.  In  a  good  faith 
effort  to  settle  those  differences  we  un- 
dertook extensive  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  language  before  us  today. 

Despite  that  good  faith  negotiating 
effort  the  compromise  language  still  did 
not  receive  complete  executive  branch 
endorsement.  In  keeping  with  our  part 
of  that  good  faith  attempt,  however,  the 
language  was  offered  in  committee.  More 
importantly,  as  a  reflection  of  the  wide 
bipartisan  support  this  measure  has  re- 
ceived, the  compromise  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

One  final  word  about  the  underlying 
purpose  of  what  this  legislation  attempts 
to  do.  If  we  can  for  the  moment  set  aside 
the  superstructure  of  this  bill  we  will  see 
that  it  has  one  key  goal.  Briefly  but  ac- 
curately stated,  the  goal  is  that  of  pro- 
viding Congress,  and  certain  key  offices 
within  the  executive  branch,  with 
information  on  proposed  defense  pro- 
grams. That  is  what  this  bill  is  really 
all  about — pure  and  simple,  getting 
information. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  do  we  need  such 
information? 

The  Members  of  Congress  need  it  if 
we  are  to  responsibly  fulfill  our  consti- 
tutional right  and  duty  to  share  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy.  If  we  are 
to  fulfill  that  responsibility  properly  we 
need  information — more  information 
than  we  now  get — regarding  the  impact 
of  defense  programs  on  U.D.  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  policy  and  nego- 
tiations. 

What  this  assumes,  of  course,  is  that 
arms  control  and  disarmament  are  seen 
properly  as  inherent  and  vital  parts  of 
our  broad  national  security  policy — not 
as  adversary,  negative  activities.  Bal- 
anced and  meaningful  policies  and  nego- 
tiations in  this  area  can,  in  the  same 
effective  way  that  the  latest  sophisticated 
weapons  program  can,  enhance  this  Na- 
tion's security.  It  also  holds  the  real 
promise  of  dollar  savings — a  significant 
consideration  in  these  days  of  inflation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  weigh  their  decision  on  H.R. 
7567  within  the  context  of  whether  or 
not  they  believe  such  information  Is 
desii-able  and  necessary  in  their  decision- 
making and  voting.  I  am  confldent  we 
all  agree  such  information  is  not  only 
helpful  but  necessary. 

Undoubtedly  all  will  agree  that  ACDA 
should  be  strengthened  and  its  opera- 
tions more  effective.  Surely  we  are  all 
desirous  to  promote  programs  for  peace. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  7567. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  yielding.  I  take  this  time  to  ex- 
press to  him  my  appreciation  of  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  this  bill.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  when  this  bill  was  first 
considered  in  the  subcommittee  I  was, 
one  might  say,  a  violent  antagonist  and 
opposed  to  the  bill  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  was 
reported  from  the  subcommittee.  But 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki),  the  bill  has  been 
considerably  amended  and  I  think  it  has 
been  made  a  much  more  practicable  and 
workable  bill  and  one  which  everybody 
can  live  with  and  I  now  support  it. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
couple  of  questions  regarding  the  Intent 
of  this  legislation. 

As  the  gentleman  recalls,  one  of  my 
very  strong  concerns  was  whether  or 
not  by  requiring  this  impact  statement 
we  were  requiring  some  kind  of  litiga- 
tion trap  for  ourselves  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Is  it  true  it  is  not  our 
intent  that  we  create  any  right  on  the 
part  of  anyone  to  engage  in  litigation 
concerning  this  bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Before  answering 
the  question  may  I  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  gentleman's  kind 
remarks.  In  reciprocation,  and  I  mean  it 
sincerely,  may  I  also  say  there  are  few 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
been  as  diUgent  and  who  have  contrib- 
uted as  much  to  the  realization  and  fi- 
nalization  of  this  legislation  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman's  question,  it 
is  the  intent,  and  it  is  spelled  out  on  page 
4  of  the  bill,  in  section  103(c)  that — 

"(c)  No  court  shall  have  any  Jurisdiction 
under  any  law  to  compel  the  performance  of 
any  requirement  of  this  section  cr  to  review 
the  adequacy  of  the  performance  of  any 
such  requirement  on  the  part  of  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  (Including  the  Agency  and 
the  Director) .". 

This  is  intended  to  prevent  any  litiga- 
tion or  any  delays  or  to  cause  the  impact 
statements  that  are  required  to  in  any 
way  hamper  necessary  defense  programs. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  another  concern 
of  mine  and  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  the  language  referring  to  im- 
pact statements  and  research.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  our  intent,  specified  during 
the  hearings  and  also  contained  in  tlie 
committee  report,  is  that  it  is  not  the 
inten'^ion  of  the  committee  in  approving 
this  legislation  to  be  concerned  with 
what  we  might  call  initial  research  or 
pure  research  up  until  the  time  it  became 
an  active  program  or  when  congres- 
sional support  was  sought  for  that  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  committee  has  been  clear 
in  its  report.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, having  a  similar  concern,  sug- 
gested and  indeed  we  adopted  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  which  makes  it  clear 
that  in  the  requirements  we  are  not  in- 
cluding initial  research,  for  example, 
programs  of  $5,000  or  $10,000  or  $15,000 


or  $20,000.  It  is  the  major  research  pro- 
grams with  which  we  are  concerned — 
those  at  the  stage  of  being  transformed 
into  important  new  systems. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
refers  to  section  106  of  the  bill  which  as  I 
understand  it  repeals  the  existing  pro- 
hibition in  law  that  forbids  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  from 
engaging  in  domestic  propaganda.  I  read 
the  report  on  page  14,  and  particularly 
the  last  line  of  the  paragraph  explain- 
ing this  proposed  change: 

It  should  also  serve  to  balance  the  exten- 
sive public  information  program  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

That  statement  indicates  to  me,  at 
least  it  would  on  its  surface,  that  by  re- 
moving this  prohibition  against  prop- 
aganda we  are  telling  one  agency  of 
Government  to  make  war  on  another 
agency  of  Government  by  the  use  of 
propaganda.  I  always  imderstood  prop- 
aganda to  be  a  pejorative  phrase,  in 
which  one  tries  to  destroy  or  discredit 
the  viewpoint  of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  misreads  the  intent  of  the 
committee's  report. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  the  report  on 
page  14,  referring  to  section  106.  we  did 
not  repeal  section  49(d).  Rather,  we 
amended  section  49 (d»  bv  striking  the 
word  "none"  and  inserting  in  lieu  the 
language,  "except  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  speci- 
fied under  section  2,  subsection  <c)." 
That  is  the  restriction  that  is  in  the  basic 
act. 

The  purpose  of  section  106  is  to  allow 
the  Agency  to  inform  and  advise  not  only 
Congress,  but  also  the  public  as  to  its 
activities  in  the  area  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  varied  and  numerous  programs 
which  might  be  classified  in  tne  propa- 
ganda category.  Thus,  this  section  should 
also  serve  to  balance  the  extent  of  the 
public  information  program  carried  out 
by  the  Defense  Department.  Certainly,  it 
is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  generate  a 
debate  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  ACDA.  I  believe  the  public 
should  be  advised  of  the  activities  of 
ACDA.  The  intent  of  section  106  is  not 
what  the  gentleman  seems  to  think. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Agency  now  has  the  power  of  dissemina- 
tion without  amending  the  law  to  permit 
it  to  engage  in  domestic  propaganda:  it 
seems  alien  to  our  system  of  government 
to  allow  officially  any  agency  to  propa- 
gandize within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States  their  position  on  different  issues. 
That  is  really  what  gives  rise  to  my 
concern. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  regret  that  in  the 
basic  act  the  word  "propaganda"  was 
used  in  the  law,  because  I  think  it  was  tlie 
wrong  choice  of  a  word. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  My  question  is  on  the 
same  issue.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  why  in  the  re- 
drafting of  this  bill,  which  is  a  good  bill, 
the  committee  did  not  take  the  word  out 
and  delete  that  section  which  talks  about 
propaganda  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  reason  we  did 
not  delete  section  49(d)  of  the  basis  act. 
Is  because  there  is  still  some  concern  in 
some  quarters,  a  lack  of  confidence  I 
might  say,  in  the  activities  of  ACDA.  It 
Is  that  same  concern  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  was  formed  to  oversee 
ACDA  activities.  Essentially,  the  idea  was 
that  the  GAC  would  prevent  the  Agency 
from  going  overboard. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Let  me  just  say,  the 
reason  we  did  not  strike  the  word  "prop- 
aganda" in  section  49(d)  of  the  basic 
act  was  that  putting  in  a  word  with  an- 
other connotation  might  create  similar 
problems.  Thus,  we  felt  it  was  preferable 
that  we  amend  it  as  we  have  in  the  bill. 
I  think  it  does  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  wants  and  ex- 
actly as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
would  desire,  as  far  as  allowing  ACDA 
to  advise  and  inform  the  Congress  and 
the  general  pubUc  of  its  activities. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  guess  my  concern  is  a 
cosmetic  concern  with  the  word  "propa- 
ganda." We  looked  up  the  word  in  Web- 
ster's dictionary  and  the  definition  in 
the  dictionary  is: 

Any  systematic  widespread  deliberate  In- 
doctrination or  plan  for  such  Indoctrination, 
now  often  used  In  a  derogatory  sense  denot- 
ing deception  or  distortion. 

Now  realizing  that  words  are  always 
up  for  interpretation  and  review,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  word  "propaganda" 
should  not  be  used.  I  hope  to  offer  an 
amendment  later  that  would  clarify  this 
situation  and  give  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Administration  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  pubhc  dissemination 
of  information,  factual  information, 
about  what  it  is  about,  but  to  try  to  clar- 
ify what  that  Information  is,  rather  than 
to  leave  it  in  a  propaganda  sense. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  Webster  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  "propaganda."  What  the  com- 
mittee intended  by  the  way  It  has  han- 
dled section  49(d)  of  the  basic  act  was 
to  make  clear  that  we  desired  the  agency 
to  give  information,  basic  information 
on  its  activities,  without  going  to  the 
extreme  of  propaganda  under  the  defi- 
nition. Therefore,  we  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  that  section  of  the  basic 
act,  at  the  same  time  making  clear  that 
we  wanted  the  agency  to  have  the  capa- 
bility of  disseminating  information  as 
Is  explained  on  page  14  of  our  report. 

While  we  have  not  eliminated  the  pro- 
hibition against  propaganda — and  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to — I  do  not  think 
we  should  permit  any  agency  to  propa- 
gandize to  the  extent  of  the  definition 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
given,  quoting  from  Webster.  Indeed, 
we  would  prefer  that  no  agency  engage 
in  such  activity.  At  the  same  time,  we 


want  to  make  clear  by  section  106  that 
the  agency  should  have  the  authority 
to  inform  the  public. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  certainly  like  to  join  my  other 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  an  ex- 
traordinarily able  job  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  he  has  done  in  other  legislative 
endeavors  and  has  again  shown  that 
capacity  here. 

In  response  to  concerns  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  call 
his  attention  to  subsection  (c)  which 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  page  17  in 
section  2  of  the  act,  which  makes  it  en- 
tirely clear  that  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  agency  is  the  dissemina- 
tion and  coordination  of  public  infor- 
mation concerning  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  That  is  the  basic  charge 
to  the  agency. 

I  have  been  one  that  has  been  critical 
of  the  agency  for  not  doing  enough 
under  that  section,  and  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  with  this  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  the  kind  of  inhibition  that 
they  seem  to  feel  because  of  the  prohi- 
bition, flat  prohibition  that  existed 
against  propaganda.  Perhaps  the  word- 
ing is  not  as  artistic  as  it  might  be  in 
the  amendment,  but  I  think  the  purpose 
of  it  is  clear. 

In  terms  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Defense  Department  spends  on 
public  information  programs  we  have 
sought  to  limit  in  the  past,  unsuccess- 
fully in  this  House,  to  $10  million.  It  is 
variously  estimated  to  run  now  $20  to 
$25  million,  which  would  be  more  than 
the  total  budget  we  are  requesting  for 
the  ACDA. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  for  his  contribution  during 
consideration  of  this  bill.  This  particu- 
lar section  was  drafted  to  accommodate 
his  concern — and  I  hope  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  I  am  interpreting  his  con- 
cern correctly — that  the  agency  not 
propagandize  to  an  extreme  extent. 
However,  we  should  provide  legislative 
authority  for  the  agency  so  that  it  not 
be  inhibited  from  disseminating  infor- 
mation to  the  public  of  its  activities,  as 
he  has  quoted  from  section  2(c),  dis- 
semination, coordination  of  public  in- 
formation concerning  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  If  I  were  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  would  not  apologize 
for  the  wording. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  that  point.  I  think 
that  is  precisely  it,  that  in  section  2(c) 
it  does  spell  out  the  responsibility,  one 
of  the  goals  of  the  responsibility  is  dis- 
semination and  coordination  of  public 
information  concerning  arms  control  and 


disarmament.  I  personally  feel  that  is 
enough,  and  I  think  in  the  legislative 
language  we  want  to  tell  the  agency  to 
pursue  its  goal,  both  outside  and  inside 
the  United  States,  on  arms  control. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  emphasize  that  this  particular  bill  is  a 
truly  bipartisan  measure.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  pointed  out, 
we  did  have  an  extensive  1-year  study. 
If  the  Members  will  check  the  report, 
they  will  note  we  generally  authorized 
the  agency  for  2 -year  periods. 

The  sum  involved,  $23  million  for  2 
years,  is  in  keeping  with  the  pattern 
of  expenses  over  the  years.  Prom  a  fiscal 
standpoint,  this  Is,  therefore,  a  respon- 
sible bill  and,  notwithstanding  the  legit- 
imate questions  one  may  have  as  to  the 
effectiveness  and  operations  of  any  imit 
of  government,  in  this  particular  case 
the  legislation  is  certainly  justified. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  passage  of  H.R. 
7567,  which  was  the  result  of  a  strong 
bipartisan  effort  by  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  arms  control.  Certainly  if 
we  can  succeed  in  negotiating  mutually 
beneficial  agreements  that  will  not  be 
violated,  such  agreements  will  be  to  our 
advantage  in  terms  of  reduced  defense 
costs  and  improved  security. 

However,  I  must  say  that,  based  upon 
my  reading  of  the  Soviet  Union's  record 
of  upholding  agreements,  I  do  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  faith  that  the  Soviets 
will  not  violate  an  arms  agreement  if  they 
think  they  can  get  away  with  it. 

Many  of  you  may  have  read  the  article 
by  our  former  colleague  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Melvin  R.  Laird,  in  the 
July  issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  He  cliarges 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  agree- 
ments to  limit  strategic  weapons. 

So  we  must  keep  our  guard  up.  We  need 
strong  defenses  and  we  need  an  effective 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
that  will  diligently  v.ork  to  safeguard  our 
security  as  it  seeks  to  put  restraints  on 
the  arms  race. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino  ) . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7567,  and 
I  do  so  as  a  convert. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific 
Affairs  I  have  followed  this  legislation 
through  its  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Although  I  agreed  with  many  of 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  bill,  there  were 
certain  aspects  which  troubled  me  a 
great  deal.  One  of  the  most  serious  of 
those  shortcomings  centered  on  what  I 
felt  was  the  prospect  for  involved  and 
delay-generating  litigation  stemming 
from  the  impact  statement  procedure 
contained  in  section  103. 

For  the  record,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  the  problem  I  saw  has  now 
been  largely  corrected.  That,  together 
with  other  improvements  which  were  ef- 
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fected  in  full  committee  markup,  now 
lead  me  to  endorse  the  measure. 

However,  let  me  explain  briefly  what 
the  original  problem  was  and  how  it  has 
been  solved.  Hopefully  that  explanation 
may  help  to  resolve  similar  doubts  others 
here  may  still  have. 

As  I  said,  my  initial  concern  with  the 
original  language  of  section  103  in  the 
subcommittee  version  of  this  legislation 
centered  on  the  prospect  that  it  would 
lead  to  litigation  which  would  ultimately 
Interfere  with  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment efforts  and  impede  vital  national 
security  programs. 

The  problem,  as  I  saw  it  then,  was  not 
one  relating  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  but  rather  one  of  extensive  liti- 
gation of  the  type  engendered  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969— NEPA. 

In  other  words,  if  that  original  lan- 
guage had  remained,  one  might  have 
anticipated  lawsuits  by  private  persons 
or  organizations  challenging  the  ade- 
quacy of  compliance  by  Government 
agencies  with  the  impact  statement  prep- 
aration and  review  process.  With  such  a 
right  to  bring  suit,  major  defense  pro- 
grams might  have  been  delayed  for  years. 
Clearly,  that  was  unacceptable.  I  am 
sure  many  who  voted  for  the  original 
NEPA  Act  were  surprised  by  the  result- 
ing litigation. 

It  was  therefore  reassuring  to  me  when 
the  committee  adopted  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  contained  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  103  on  page  4 
of  the  bill. 

As  the  committee  report  makes  clear 
on  the  bottom  of  page  13: 
subsection  (c)  "expresses  the  Committee's 
Intent  that  there  be  no  Judicial  enforcement 
of  these  provisions  nor  any  judicial  review 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  compliance 
with  these  provisions." 

Additional  report  language — the  first 
full  paragraph  on  page  7 — reinforces  that 
prohibition  on  possible  litigation. 

Therefore,  with  the  assurances  pro- 
vided both  in  subsection  (c)  and  the  re- 
port language  which  I  have  just  cited, 
my  earlier  misgivings  have  been  largely 
satisfied. 

One  other  reservation  I  had  concerned 
research.  Obviously  It  is  important  for 
our  national  security  that  we  maintain 
a  vibrant  technological  base.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk 
of  a  major  technological  advance  by  our 
adversaries  that  could  fundamentally 
subvert  our  defense  posture.  As  our  re- 
port indicates,  however,  our  concern  In 
this  legislation  is  not  with  highly  tenta- 
tive exploratory  research  projects,  such 
as  those  designated  by  DOD  as  group  I. 

With  the  changes  made  in  the  bill,  and 
with  the  assurances  and  clarifications 
contained  In  the  report  and  in  my  col- 
loquy with  Mr.  Zablocki,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  H.R.  7567  and  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) for  his  thoughtful  and  persua- 
sive remarks  and  for  the  unexampled 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  he  has  dis- 
played throughout  our  efforts  on  this  and 


many  other  matters.  I  also  compliment 
a  new  member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 
marsino) who  provided  excellent  support 
on  the  minority  side. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
already  spoken  succinctly  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  modest  Increase  in  funding.  I 
can  only  add  the  observation  that  an 
Increasing  portion  of  ACDA's  energy  and 
resources  Is  being  devoted  to  the  excep- 
tionally serious  question  of  the  spread 
of  nuclear  materials  and  technology.  In 
this  regard,  two  Important  efforts 
deserve  attention:  First,  the  extensive 
support  that  ACDA  is  now  providing  to 
the  Nonproliferation  Review  Conference; 
and  second,  ACDA's  energetic  and  Imag- 
inative efforts  in  coordination  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— lAEC — to  develop  physical 
safeguards  and  monitoring  equipment, 
such  as  tamper-resistant  surveillance  de- 
vices. Improvements  and  Innovations  in 
this  area  are  highly  technical  and  in- 
cremental in  nature.  Often,  they  go  im- 
notlced  by  wider  audiences.  They  have 
an  enormously  important  cimiulatlve 
effect,  however,  upon  Intei-natlonal 
security. 

Chairman  Zablocki  has  already  de- 
scribed the  essential  features  of  the  Im- 
pact report.  He  stated,  quite  properly, 
our  objective  of  obtaining  better  infor- 
mation for  the  Congress  on  the  arms 
control  Implications  of  new  weaponry. 
Finding  the  mechanism  to  promote  such 
information  over  the  long-term  has  not 
been  easy.  Numerous  concerns  demand- 
ed our  attention.  Thoughtful  modifica- 
tions In  the  well-intentioned  original 
language  were  required.  All  of  this  was 
necessary  because  of  the  twofold  nature 
of  the  problem  we  faced. 

First,  we  had  to  assure  that  truly  use- 
ful information  would  be  made  available 
to  the  Congress.  Second,  we  had  to  as- 
sure, as  well,  that  other  executive  agen- 
cies would  relate  to  ACDA  In  a  timely 
and  forthcoming  manner.  In  short, 
ACDA's  capability  for  shaping  and  af- 
fecting administration  policy  had  to  be 
protected.  We  realized  that  if  the  ACDA 
director  was  required  to  send  his  Initial 
private  evaluation  to  the  Congress  as  well 
as  to  DOD  and  NSC,  ultimately  all  three 
recipients  would  get  a  very  watered- 
down  assessment  report.  This  would 
serve  no  single  party's  Interest;  it  would 
be  especially  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest. We  know  that  ACDA  carmot  sup- 
ply sharp  public  assessment  reports 
without  losing  or  having  greatly  con- 
strained its  continuing  access  to  Impor- 
tant DOD  materials.  This  reality  has  to 
be  faced.  We  now  believe  that  better, 
more  Incisive  Information  can  be  se- 
cured by  leaving  open  and  fiexlble  the 
nature  of  the  ACDA  Director's  commiml- 
catlons  to  the  committee.  What  we  In 
the  Congress  need  first,  of  course,  is  a 
timely  signal  of  the  new  weaponry  de- 
serving of  arms  control  analysis.  Beyond 
that,  then,  we  need  information  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  our  own  Independent 
evaluation  of  the  system.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  the  signal  we  will  need, 
without  in  the  process  damaging  our  op- 
portunities to  get  relevant  information. 

There  is  an  additional  and  somewhat 


more  subtle  point  that  also  needs  to  be 
considered.  All  of  us  know  how  difficult 
It  is  to  assess  properly  the  military  and 
political  impact  of  complex  weaponry. 

It  is  a  highly  tenuous  and  uncertain 
enterprise.  Perhaps  both  ACDA  and  DOD 
will  have  an  inadequate  initial  compre- 
hension of  the  Issues.  In  the  past,  cer- 
tainly, an  improved  understanding  has 
emerged  only  at  the  end  of  a  long  proc- 
ess of  analysis  and  Interagency  review. 
In  requiring  an  early  but  highly  formal 
report  by  ACDA,  as  our  Initial  language 
did,  we  might  simply  have  Invited  a 
situation  In  which  a  flawed  preliminary 
view  was  given  great  but  undeserved 
status.  This  would  have  been  misleading 
and  would  only  have  retarded  our  own 
efforts  to  make  a  wise  judgment.  As  it 
now  stands,  the  impact  report  will  be 
based  on  the  concluding  reflections  of 
both  DOD  and  ACDA.  This  should  yield 
a  report  of  greater  balance  and  thor- 
oughness. Also,  it  should  be  noted  that 
our  compromise  language  leads  to  an 
explicit  consideration  of  arms  control 
questions  by  all  of  the  principals  of  the 
national  security  community  in  the 
executive  branch  and  not  simply  by 
ACDA  alone.  Surely  this  Is  to  the  good. 
Finally,  I  should  add  that  our  com- 
promise amendment  greatly  minimizes 
the  risk  of  litigation  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  the  implementation  of  the  im- 
pact statement  requirement.  It  achieves 
this,  I  think,  with  great  force  and  clarity. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  the  point 
made  so  effectively  by  Chairman  Za- 
blocki. The  bill  was  painstakingly  re- 
searched and  drafted.  It  enjoyed  th6 
widest  possible  support  both  within  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee;  it 
profited  from  the  collective  wisdom  of 
both  groups.  We  attended  carefully  to 
the  concerns  of  many  parties  including 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  perr^ons  with 
broad  executive  branch  experience;  but 
the  end  result  is  a  product  of  our  sub- 
committee itself. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  end  product 
for  two  important  reasons.  First,  sub- 
stantively, the  bill  is  an  effective  vehicle 
for  advancing  the  intelligent  explora- 
tion of  issues  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity. Second,  it  Is  noteworthy  for  what 
it  says  about  the  prospects  for  effective 
and  responsible  bipartisan  cooperation 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  legislation  suggests  power- 
fully that  such  cooperation  Is  possible 
and  that  the  results  are  certainly  worth 
the  effort.  This  gives  me  much  pride  and 
confidence. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  measure. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  7567.  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Amendments  of  1975,  I  rise  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  of  this  worthy  measure 
which  reflects  the  strong  bipartisan  ef- 
fort of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  our 
Nation — and  Indeed  the  world— faces 
today  is  the  terrible  spectacle  of  a  pro- 
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liferating  arms  race.  The  economic  bur- 
dens and  the  societal  implications  result- 
ing from  the  spiraling  arms  race  cry  out 
for  acceptable  political  and  technical  al- 
ternatives. To  cite  just  one  unforunate 
consequence  of  the  arms  build-up  is  the 
situation  where  money  desperately 
needed  for  self-help  programs  in  less  de- 
veloped nations  is  instead  being  chan- 
neled into  costly  and  sometimes  ques- 
tionable major  weapons  systems. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  allow 
our  defense  posture  to  fall  into  any  state 
of  eclipse.  We  must,  indeed,  be  alert  to 
our  defense  needs  as  we  pursue  the  pos- 
sibilities of  mutually  acceptable  arms 
limitation  agreements  through  forums 
such  as  SALT  II  and  the  ongoing  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reduction  in 
Europe  (MBFR)  in  talks. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA)  provides  support  for 
U.S.  participation  in  12  different  dis- 
armament negotiations  including  the 
SALT  and  MBFR  talks,  continued  imple- 
mentation of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  and  operations  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Thus,  by  funding  ACDA,  we  are  sup- 
porting the  ongoing  efforts  of  oiu- 
negotiating  teams  and,  thereby,  hope- 
fully reducing  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

The  funds  requested  by  ACDA  are 
modest  when  we  consider  past  accom- 
lishments  of  this  agency.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  funds  of  the  ACDA  has 
been  devoted  to  research  activities,  in- 
cluding develop,  nent  of  the  basic  draft 
for  the  1963  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  and 
the  first  proposal  for  a  U.S.-U.S.SR 
"hotline." 

The  improvements  specified  in  H.R. 
7567  will  more  adequately  equip  ACDA 
to  serve  the  security  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion during  the  current  arms  negotia- 
tions and  should  enhance  the  prospects 
of  a  successful  new  arms  limitation 
agreement. 

Accordingly,  Madam  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Madam  Chaii-man,  the 
House  will  today  consider  H.R.  7567,  au- 
thorization for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  has 
suffered  an  unfortunate  decline  in  the 
last  several  years— an  ecUpse  is  how  the 
committee  report  describes  it.  but  in  any 
event  it  has  not  been  given  the  trust  and 
support  it  needs  to  be  effective.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  in  this  era  of  bigger 
bombs,  tremendously  increased  Interna- 
tional weapons  sales,  and  exaggerated 
talk  of  first-strike  capabilities  and  nu- 
clear strategy,  our  leaders  would  give 
arms  control  a  chance  to  work  before  we 
plunge  ahead  bUndly  with  new  offensive 
weapons  systems. 

Part  of  this  problem,  this  neglect  of  a 
congresslonally  created  agent  Intended 
to  slow  down  or  halt  the  arms  race, 
r  suspect  is  the  result  of  our  national 
leaders,  Including  ourselves,  holding  an 
attitude  that  there  is  no  problem,  and 
that  thus  no  solution  need  be  considered. 
With  more  and  more  nations  obtaining 


nuclear  capability.  United  States- 
Soviet  military  expenditures  apparently 
going  on  unabated,  and  international 
trade  in  conventional  weapons  going  up 
at  an  alarming  pace,  it  seems  to  me  It 
should  be  clear  that  there  is  a  problem, 
and  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  take  steps  toward  ending  the  im- 
ending  spiral  upward. 

The  ACDA  authorization  today  goes 
part  of  the  way  toward  such  a  goal. 
Madam  Chairman.  In  particular.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  new  discretionary  au- 
thority that  the  bill  gives  to  the  Director 
of  the  ACDA.  Instead  of  being  held  to 
rigid  cost  guidelines,  the  Director  now 
may,  in  his  discretion,  choose  to  make  as- 
sessments of  areas  of  spending  or  activity 
that  would  directly  or  indirectly  reflect 
on  the  international  arm  races.  In  this 
context,  I  would  think  that  such  Ameri- 
can decisions  as  Diego  Garcia  develop- 
ment, and  the  subtle  and  slow  acquisi- 
tion of  parts  of  the  U.S.  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands — Micronesia — may 
now  be  considered  despite  the  fact  that 
their  initial  costs  are  either  below  the 
cost  limits  allowed  the  ACDA  or  not  in 
the    direct    consideration    of    arms    or 
weapons  sales  or  development.  American 
involvement  in  Micronesia,  for  instance, 
is  sure  to  lead  to  a  situation  whose  im- 
plications   we   must   analyze   now,   not 
later. 

In  connection  with  this  new  authority, 
Madam  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACDA  will  use  this  discretion- 
ary authority— while  they  will  inevitably 
be  criticized  by  some,  I  hope  they  will  not 
be  reluctant  to  enter  new  areas  that  they 
see  as  affecting  the  world's  arms  race. 

Madam  Chairman,  men  can  make  our 
world  a  better  and  safer  place  to  live,  but 
only  if  they  work  together  to  achieve 
those  goals.  Building  bigger  and  faster 
and  more  sophisticated  weapons  is  not 
the  way  to  give  our  children  a  legacy  of 
peace. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7567,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $23  million  to  maintain  the  operations 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977, 
and  amends  the  basic  1961  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  improve  ACDA  in  sev- 
eral significant  ways. 

It  is  an  organizational  fact  of  life  that 
structure  influences  policy.  H.R.  7567  at- 
tempts to  strengthen  the  arms  control 
input  into  the  national  policy  process  by 
putting  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  on  firmer  organizational 
footing.  The  bill  clarifies  ACDA's  func- 
tion and  purpose  and  makes  the  ACDA 
Director  a  statutory  principal  adviser  to 
the  National  Security  Coimcil  on  matters 
pertaining  to  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. The  bill  also  guarantees  that 
ACDA  will  have  an  organizational  input 
into  important  foreign  policy  issues  b> 
requiring  other  governmental  depart- 
ments to  coordinate  with  ACDA  decisions 
on  Issuing  export  licenses  for  articles  on 
the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  proposed  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  transactions,  and 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  im- 
der  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  A  legal 


requirement  that  the  opinion  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ment  Agency  will  be  considered  on  these 
matters  helps  to  insure  that  policy  re- 
flects a  broad  perspective  of  views,  and 
in  particular  that  arms  control  consid- 
erations are  taken  into  account. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  introduces 
the  impact  statement  concept  into 
ACDA's  governmental  role.  By  so  doing, 
this  bill  helps  to  guarantee  that  both 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  yfno. 
be  better  informed  about  the  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  implications  of 
any  proposal  of  research,  development, 
testing,  engineering,  construction,  de- 
ployment, or  modernization  of  arma- 
ments, ammunition,  implements  of  war 
or  military  facilities. 

An  analysis  of  proposed  programs  in 
these  flelds  by  the  Director  of  ACDA 
would  greatly  help  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  labor  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove   the    congressional    role    in    the 
formulation  of  overall  foreign  policy.  To 
meet  its  constitutional  responsibility  In 
setting  foreign  policy  guidelines.  Con- 
gress must  have  enough  information  to 
act   wisely  and   judiciously.   H.R.   7567 
takes  a  significant  step  in  that  direction 
in  the  area  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment by  the  impact  statement  require- 
ment and  also  by  expanding  ACDA's  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  to  include  an 
analytical  statement  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  goals,  negotiations,  and  ac- 
tivities, and  an  appraisal  and  evaluation 
of  the  status  and  prospects  of  existing 
negotiations  and  arms  control  measures. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century 
we  are  in  danger  of  growing  blase  about 
the  dangers  of  proliferation  and  growing 
destructive  capacity  of  various  weapons 
of  war.  As  more  and  more  nations  ac- 
quire the  capacity  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons,  and  as  the  destructive  poten- 
tial of  conventional  weapons  increases, 
it  Is  crucial  that  we  take  steps  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  of  peace  through 
arms  control.  By  strengthening  ACDA 
we  improve  the  organizational  capacity 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  consider  arms 
control  and  disarmament  factors  in  our 
foreign  policy  formulation  process.  That 
is  a  significant  step  to  take,  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  Mr.  Zablocki,  for 
his  very  effective  and  wise  leadership 
in  this  terribly  important  area. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  now 
read  the  bill  by  title. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  Amendments  of  1975". 
TITLE   I— AMENDMENTS   TO   ARMS    CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

PURPOSES  OP  ACT 

Sec.  101.  Section  2  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2551)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "It  must  be  able"  In 
the  second  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "It  shall  have 
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the  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,". 

NATIONAL  SECtJRrrY  COtTNCIL 

Sec.  102.  Section  22  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2562)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,"  immediately  after  "Secretary 
of  State"  in  the  first  sentence. 

ARMS   CONTROL   AND   DISARMAMENT   IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

SEC.  103.  Title  III  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2571-2575)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

ARMS   CONTROL    IMPACT    INFORMATION   AND 
ANALYSIS 

"Sec.  36.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Direc- 
tor in  the  performance  of  his  duties  with 
respect  to  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  and  negotiations,  any  Government 
agency  preparing  any  legislative  or  budge- 
tary proposal  for — 

"  ( 1  •  any  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  engineering,  construction,  de- 
ployment, or  modernization  with  respect  to 
armaments,  ammunition.  Implements  of 
■war,  or  military  facilities,  having — 

"(A)  an  estimated  total  program  cost  in 
excess  of  $250,000,000,  or 

"(B)  an  estimated  annual  program  cost 
In  excess  of  $50,000,000,  or 

"(2)  any  other  program  Involving  weapons 
systems  or  technology  which  such  Govern- 
ment agency  or  the  Director  believes  may 
have  a  significant  impact  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  or  negotiations, 
shall,  on  a  continuing  basis,  provide  the  Di- 
rector with  full  and  timely  access  to  detailed 
Information,  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  pursuant  to  section  35  of 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  nature,  scope, 
and  purpose  of  such  proposal. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, shall  assess  and  analyze  each  program 
described  in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
its  Impact  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  and  negotiations,  and  shall  advise  and 
make  recommendations,  on  the  basis  of  such 
assessment  and  analysis,  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  Government  agency 
proposing  such  program. 

"(2)  Any  request  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  for — 

"(A)  any  program  described  In  subsection 
(a)(1),  or 

"(B)  any  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)  (2)  and  found  by  the  National  S^urity 
Council,  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  anS-  rec- 
ommendations received  from  the  Director, 
to  have  a  significant  impact  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  policy  or  negotiations, 
shall  Include  a  complete  statement  analyzing 
the  Impact  of  such  program  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  and  negotiations. 

"(3)  Upon  the  request  of  any  appropriate 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  the 
Director  shall,  after  informing  the  Secretary 
of  State,  advise  the  Congress  on  the  arms 
control  and  disarmament  implications  of  any 
program  with  respect  to  which  a  statement 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  No  court  shall  have  any  Jurisdiction 
under  any  law  to  compel  the  performance  of 
any  requirement  of  this  section  or  to  review 
the  adequacy  of  the  performance  of  any 
such  requirement  on  the  part  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency  (including  the  Agency  and  the 
Director) .". 

SECURITY    BEWJIREMINTS    FOB    CEBTAUT 
CONSULTANTS   AND  CONTRACTORS 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  45(a)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  (22  U.S.C.  2585(a) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Director"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d) ,  the  Director". 


(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  45(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
person"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  in  subsection   (d),  no  person". 

(3)  Section  45  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  investigations  and  determina- 
tion required  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
waived  by  the  Director  In  the  case  of  any 
consultant  who  will  not  be  permitted  to  have 
access  to  classified  information  if  the  Di- 
rector determines  and  certifies  tn  virrlting 
that  such  waiver  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  45(b)  of  such  Act  (22  UJS.C. 
2585(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  may  also  grant  access  to 
classified  Information  to  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors and  their  officers  and  employees, 
actual  or  prospective,  on  the  basis  of  a  se- 
curity clearance  granted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  any  agency  thereof,  to  the 
Individual  concerned;  except  that  any  access 
to  Restricted  Data  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c).". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP   ADDITIONAL   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  Section  49(a)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2589 
(a))  is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  second 
sentence  thereof  immediately  after  "$10,100,- 
000,"  the  following:  "and  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977  the  sum  of  $23,000,000,". 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Sec.  106.  Section  49(d)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2589 
(d) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "None"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  specified  under  section  2(c),  none". 

REPORT  TO  congress;   posture  STATEMENT 

Sec.  107.  Section  50  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2590)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  report  shall 
Include  a  complete  and  analytical  statement 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  goals,  ne- 
gotiations, and  activities  and  an  appraisal 
of  the  status  and  prospects  of  arms  control 
negotiations  and  of  arms  control  measures 
In  effect.". 

TITLE  II— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
TO  OTHER  ACTS 

MUTUAL    security   ACT   OF    1954 

Sec.  201.  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"(f)  Decisions  on  Issuing  licenses  for  the 
export  of  articles  on  the  United  States  muni- 
tions list  shall  be  made  In  coordination  with 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  shall  take 
Into  accoimt  the  Director's  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  export  of  an  article  will  con- 
tribute to  an  arms  race,  or  increase  the  pos- 
slblUty  of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  confilct, 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arms  control  arrangements.". 

FOREIGN    MILITARY    SALES    ACT 

Sec  202.  Section  42(a)  of  the  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2791(a)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(3)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)  In  coordination  with  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Director's 
opinion  as  to". 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1861 

Sec  203.  Section  611  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2321(d))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "take 
Into  account"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"be  made  In  coordination  with  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 


armament Agency  and  shall  take  into  ac- 
count his  opinion  as  to". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  reading) . 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  the  full  commit- 
tee I  had  offered  an  amendment  to  this 
section  which  would  have  given,  in  effect 
to  the  Director  of  the  ACDA,  instead  of 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
authority  to  decide  whether  a  request  for 
an  arms  program  below  the  figure  of  $50 
million  should  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  one  having  a  significant  impact 
on  arms  control. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  job  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
done  In  bringing  together  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  although  I  think 
that  my  proposed  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  bill,  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SIMON 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simon:  Page  4, 
strike  out  the  close  quotation  mark  and  ths 
final  period  at  the  end  of  line  18  and  Insert 
Immediately  after  such  line  the  foUowlng: 

"reports  on  sales  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  Or 
NT7CLEAR  MATERIALS 

"Sec  37.  No  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country  providing  for 
the  sale  or  other  transfer  to  such  country  of 
any  nuclear  material  may  be  entered  Into, 
and  no  license  for  the  sale  or  other  transfer 
to  any  foreign  country  of  any  nuclear  ma- 
ternal may  be  Issued,  unless  the  Director  has 
submitted  a  report  analyzing  the  Impact  of 
such  sale  or  other  transfer  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  poUcles  and  negotiations 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Congress.". 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  re- 
serves a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  to  outline  pre- 
cisely what  takes  place  right  now,  with 
the  addition  of  a  report  to  Congress. 

What  this  amendment  says  is  that  no 
agreement  may  take  place  in  which  there 
will  be  nuclear  material  transferred  to 
any  foreign  country  without  an  impact 
statement  and  analysis  by  the  Director 
of  this  Agency.  This  does  not  require  the 
approval  of  this  Agency,  simply  an  anal- 
ysis by  this  Agency,  an  analysis  which 
takes  place  at  the  present  time. 

By  putting  It  Into  the  statute  It,  first  of 
all,  gives  muscle  to  the  Informal  practice 
that  takes  place  right  now.  Second,  it  lets 
Congress  know  precisely  what  is  happen- 
ing. I  think  Congress  should  know  this. 
Third,  it  lets  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
other  nuclear  nations,  know  that  we  are 
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acting  responsibly  and  that  we  are  act- 
ing with  some  caution.  I  think  that  is 
important. 

I  have  speeches  by  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  which  spell  out  the  need  for  con- 
siderable caution  in  the  exporting  of  nu- 
clear material,  and  this  is  just  one  step, 
by  statute,  in  making  sure  that  we  exer- 
cise some  caution. 

Senator  Symington  the  other  day  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  said : 

Soon  there  will  not  be  two  scorpions  In  the 
bottle,  but  8  or  10. 

We  know  there  are  problems  with  pro- 
liferation. In  my  years  in  the  State  legis- 
lature I  learned  gradually  that  you  make 
progress  not  by  one  giant  step  forward, 
but  by  small  steps  forward.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  small  step  forward,  but  I  think 
it  is  an  important  one. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
will  find  the  amendment  acceptable. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Madam  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  very  important  issue,  and  that  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  impact  upon 
the  ever-increasing  nuclear  proliferation. 
If  that  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  I  believe  it  is — is  it? 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  is  that,  plus  it  man- 
dates that  this  information  go  to  the 
National  Security  Council  also,  which  is 
done  informally  now.  but  there  is  no 
assurance  it  will  take  place. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  think  that  the  Congress 
in  many  ways  has  expressed  its  concern 
that  there  be  some  effort  made  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  nuclear  materials  and 
weapons,  and  this  kind  of  consideration 
as  to  the  impact  from  the  transfer  of 
nuclear  materials  or  weapons  would  be 
an  extremely  important  contribution 
toward  the  need  to  contain  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

POINT  OF  ORDEB 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  his  point  of  order' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do.  Madam 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  deals  with 
agreements  that  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  materials  to  foreign  coimtrles. 
This  subject  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
In  terms  of  legislation,  such  transfers 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

H.R.  7567  deals  with  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  that  agency  for  the  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977. 

In  addition,  the  bill  deals  with  the 
functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  re- 
quires various  executive  agencies  to  sub- 
mit information  about  weapons  systems 


to  the  Director,  and  requires  the 
Director  to  submit  certain  information 
to  the  Congress. 

The  bill,  H.R.  7567,  which  is  now  be- 
fore us,  does  not  deal  with  nuclear  en- 
ergy or  the  transfer  of  nuclear  materials 
to  other  countries. 

The  words  "nuclear  materials," 
Madam  Chairman,  Includes  not  only 
weapons  material,  it  includes  all  Iso- 
topes, all  pacing  materials  for  people's 
hearts,  and  military  and  research  ma- 
terial, all  industrial  and  agricultural 
isotopes,  all  fuel  for  nuclear  reactors  of 
the  Western  European  countries,  and 
Japan. 

Thus  the  amendment  is  much  broader 
in  scope  than  the  bill. 

Finally,  section  123(d)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  requires  that  all  major 
agreements  made  by  ERDA  go  to  the 
State  Department  and  to  the  President, 
and  then  come  to  the  Congress  for  60 
days  for  approval.  They  come  directly  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
They  lay  on  the  House  table  for  30  days, 
and  there  is  an  automatic  vote  required 
on  them  within  the  last  5  days  of  that 
30-day  period. 

For  these  reasons.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
before  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  do.  Madam  Chairman. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  have  the  deepest 
respect  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  and 
his  knowledge. 

This  bill  sets  forth  certain  responsi- 
bilities for  the  Director  of  this  Agency. 
In  any  bill  setting  forth  responsibilities 
there  will  be  overlaps,  and  there  are 
overlaps  with  other  agencies,  as  in  sec- 
tion 36(a)  in  this  bill.  But  clearly,  we 
are  defining  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  this  agency.  So  that  there 
will  be  no  question  of  germaneness,  so 
that  the  chairman  may  check  this  out, 
my  amendment  that  I  submitted— and 
I  did  this  at  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
PiNDLEY)— so  that  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion whatsoever  about  the  germaneness, 
I  knocked  out  two  lines  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  is  clearly  germane  It 
clearly  sets  forth  the  responsibilities  for 
the  Director  in  this  Agency 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Ms.  Jordan)  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  goes  to  an  issue  which 
IS  peculiarly  and  specifically  within  the 
jurisdicUon  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  question  of  agree- 
ments on  export  sales  of  nuclear  material 
IS  not  withm  the  purview  of  this  bill  and 
^  not  germane  to  section  103  of  this  bill 
Section  103  merely  requires  the  furnish- 
ing of  information  regarding  the  devel- 
opment of  defense  systems,  and  it  does 
not  extend  in  any  manner  to  a  prohibi- 
tion of  exportation  of  all  nuclear  ma- 
terials. 

Some  nuclear  materials  may  be  in  dif- 
ferent classes,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  There  may 
be  some  nuclear  material  exported  for 


peaceful  purposes.  In  that  regard  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  not  germane  to  section 
103,  is  much  too  all  inclusive  in  its  ef- 
fect, and  the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEHED  BY  MS.  ABZTTO 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Madam  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abzug:  Page  6 
line  2,  strike  out  "$23,000,000,"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  '•$24,000,000,"  and  add  at  the 
end  of  such  line  the  following:  "Of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1978 
under  the  amendment  made  by  this  section. 
$1,000,000  shall  be  used  by  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact 
upon  military  expenditures  of  arms  control 
measures  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  umon.  The  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Ad- 
mimstratlon  shall  submit  to  Congress  every 
three  months  reports  on  the  research  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence." 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  add  $1  million 
to  the  ACDA  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977,  to  be  expended  for 
a  study  of  the  long  range  impact  of  a 
mutually  agreed  upon  reduction  of  nuli- 
tary  expenditures  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  amendment  also  will  require 
ACDA  to  submit,  everj'  3  months,  reports 
to  Congress  regarding  the  research  con- 
ducted in  pursuance  of  this  study.  The 
increased  authorization  will  enable 
ACDA  to  examine  the  feasibility  of 
bringing  the  arms  race  under  control. 

Weapons  development  continues  to 
skyrocket  while  the  SALT  negotiations 
continue.  We  must  have  the  type  of 
evaluative  effort  which  give  us  a  clear 
picture  of  the  real  possibUities  for  weap- 
ons reduction  and  the  actual  Implica- 
tions of  such  a  reduction. 

Disarmament  has  been  declared  to  be 
high  on  this  Nation's  agenda  for  over  two 
decades.  Once  again,  the  Congress, 
through  its  vote  in  support  of  ACDA,  has 
a  chance  to  emphasize  the  importance 
we  attach  to  that  goal.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  express  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  progress  achieved  thus  far  by 
voting  for  the  authorization  of  a  study 
dealing  specifically  with  a  reduction  in 
weapons. 

ACDA  has  been  in  existence  for  over  a 
decade,  and  it  has  some  modest  agree- 
ments to  its  credit.  But,  as  we  all  know, 
it  has  not  come  close  to  bringing  the 
arms  race  to  a  halt.  There  are  more  arms 
m  the  hands  of  more  countries,  and  more 
spending  on  new  arms,  than  ever  before. 
We  are  even  further  behind  in  our  quest 
than  when  ADCA  was  created. 

The  Congress  must  give  ACDA,  and 
the  cause  it  represents,  its  full  support. 
But  we  also  must  give  ACDA  the  re- 
sources with  which  it  can  adequately 
promote  arms  control. 

The  Agency  must  become  an  advocate 
for  peace  and  arms  reduction  within  the 
councils  of  the  Government.  Until  now, 
it  has  been  a  comparatively  weak  voice, 
pushing  marginal  steps  while  the  arms 
race  rushes  on. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  con- 
ducting the  first  comprehensive  review 
of  ACDA  in  its  13  years  of  existence. 
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However,  ACDA's  role  must  be  strength- 
ened further.  I  would  only  compare  the 
$23  million  authorization  request  for  2 
years  for  this  agency  with  the  Defense 
Department's  budget  of  $100  billion  for 
15  months,  to  see  the  relative  importance 
that  the  administration  attaches  to  the 
two  agencies.  We.  in  Congress,  must 
therefore  take  the  initiative  in  recogniz- 
ing the  critical  role  which  ACDA  could 
play. 

ACDA  must  become  a  more  forceful 
voice  on  all  arms  issues,  advocating  a 
return  to  sanity  in  this  country's  war- 
making  capacity.  It  is  about  time  that 
tills  really  became  an  era  of  negotiation, 
and  that  our  country  turned  from  its 
policy  of  military  pressure  and  armed 
might  to  one  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  the  limitation  of  arms. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  again 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  criti- 
cally the  administration's  dangerous  new 
first-strike  strategy,  and  to  support  re- 
search into  alternatives  to  that  strategy, 
such  as  that  which  would  be  authorized 
by  my  amendment. 

I  therefore  urge  your  support  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentlewoman's 
amendment  would  not  and  should  not 
and  must  not  cut  into  operational  funds 
of  the  Agency,  as  I  understand  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  So  long  as  the  amend- 
ment provides  additional  funds  for  the 
study  and  would  not  cut  into  the  oper- 
ational funds  of  the  Agency,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

As  I  understand  the  language  of  this 
amendment  it  would  mandate  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1  million  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  not  optional.  It  has  no  relationship 
to  whether  or  not  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Director  of  ACDA  such  as  expendi- 
ture is  timely  and  worthwhile.  If  this 
were  revised  to  provide  to  the  Director 
of  ACDA  the  option  of  imdertaking  this 
study  if  in  his  judgment  it  w'as  worth- 
while, it  would  be  an  entirely  different 
matter.  But  I  do  question  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  an  amendment  which  man- 
dates the  study.  It  may  be  the  Director 
would  like  to  see  this  study  undertaken, 
and  perhaps  our  former  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Morse)  did  offer  an  amendment  similar 
to  this.  I  do  respect  the  objectives  and 
the  motives  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  in  offering  this.  However,  it 
was  not  before  the  subcommittee  and  it 
was  not  before  the  full  committee.  So 
far  as  I  know  no  one  in  ACDA  was  asked 
for  a  reaction  concerning  this  amend- 
ment and  no  one  in  DOD  was. 

It  would  seem  to  me  imprudent  in 
these  times  when  the  budget  is  imder 
such  very  severe  pressure  for  us  to  force 
upon  an  executive  agency  an  expenditure 
of  this  magnitude  unless  the  executive 
agency  can  make  a  case  for  the  expendi- 
ture. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  if  she  has  had  any  reac- 
tion to  this  proposal  from  anyone  in  the 
executive  branch. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  No.  My  recollection  Is 


that  there  was  testimony  in  connection 
with  this  matter  on  previous  occasions. 
I  do  not  think  the  situation  has  changed 
any.  I  think  it  is  very  critical  as  we  par- 
ticipate in  SALT  negotiations  and  con- 
sider arms  reduction  that  we  do  provide 
the  funds  whereby  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  can  evaluate  the 
impact  of  that. 

I  think  there  is  ample  testimony  in 
the  Record  to  substantiate  the  need  for 
more  than  this  $1  million.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  proposed  just  a  million  dollars 
because  I  realize  we  have  to  move  that 
step  forward  and  I  am  prepared  to  go 
slowly  with  it  since  there  has  been  reluc- 
tance. But  frankly  as  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  testimony  over  the  years  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  rather  minimal 
increase  in  the  authorization  is  war- 
ranted so  we  can  show  we  are  serious 
about  our  statements.  Indeed  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  now 
our  representative  at  the  U.N.  previously 
urged  more  than  this  authorization  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
woman has  given  any  thought  as  to  how 
the  Director  of  ACDA  would  go  about 
securing  an  evaluation  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's policies  in  this  regard?  Is  that  really 
a  practical  objective  and  one  within 
reach? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  as 
practical  and  meaningful  as  our  going 
into  the  SALT  talks  and  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  discussing  re- 
ductions in  armaments.  There  are  plans 
that  come  forth  as  a  result  of  tho.se  talks. 
There  was  a  Vladivostok  agreement.  We 
should  evaluat-e  the  impact  of  that 
agreement.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  very 
pivotal  to  the  work  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  not  had  enough  of  that 
kind  of  work  relative  to  SALT  talks  and 
arms  reduction. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  It  seems  to  me  in  just 
about  every  program  and  research  work 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  this  point  is  touched  upon.  Those 
in  ACDA  surely  are  not  blinded  to  this 
aspect  of  their  work.  If  they  are,  they  are 
really  working  in  a  wonderland. 

So  it  is  my  assumption  that  much  of 
this  is  being  done  on  a  current  basis  and 
I  would  much  prefer  that  our  committee 
delay  until  it  has  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  Director  of  ACDA  and  wit- 
nesses from  the  Defense  Department  on 
the  need  for  an  expenditure  of  this  mag- 
nitude before  it  is  mandated. 

If  the  gentlewoman  would  amend  her 
amendment  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture, instead  of  mandate  the  expendi- 
ture, it  would  be  an  entirely  different 
question:  but  as  it  is  drafted,  I  must  re- 
gretfully oppose  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Could  I  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  whether  it  will  be  satisfactory 
if  the  amendment  reads  "up  to  $1  mil- 
lion"? 

My  point  is  that  I  think  it  is  splendid 
that  Congress  should  receive  these  re- 
ports. Would  the  gentlewoman  be  satis- 
fied if  the  amendment  read,  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $1  million"? 


Ms.  ABZUG.  That  will  be  fine,  "not  to 
exceed  $1  million." 

I  just  want  to  point  out,  this  is  $1  mil- 
lion and  we  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars; my  God,  we  have  $104  billion  in 
the  weapons  program. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  A  million  dollars  is 
a  lot  of  money.  Would  that  amendment 
be  satisfactory  to  the  gentlewoman? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  That  would  be  fine,  yes. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  How  do  we  go  about 
that? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
read,  "not  exceeding  $1  million." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  to  modify  the  amendment  to 
read,  "not  exceeding  $1  million"? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  modification  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

In  the  fourth  line  of  the  amendment,  after 
"by  this  section,"  insert  "not  exceeding". 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  technical  cor- 
rection to  the  amendment.  It  seems  my 
amendment  states  "Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Administration,"  instead 
of  "Agency."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  read,  "Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,"  instead  of  "Adminis- 
tration." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
a  further  modification  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Line  5,  after  "Disarmament",  change  the 
word  "Administration"  to  "Agency". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  ,  as 
modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Ms.  Abzug),  there 
were — ayes  15,  nays  11. 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar:  Page  6, 
strike  out  lines  4  through  8  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  106.  Section  49(d)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  n.S.C.  2589 
(d) )  Is  repealed. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  my  amendment  for 
just  a  few  moments.  I  think  it  is  a  clari- 
f3ang  amendment,  and  it  basically  does 
one  simple  thing. 

On  page  6  of  the  bill  it  strikes  out 
lines  4  through  8  and  inserts  therein  an 
emphasis  on  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  On 
page  14  of  the  committee  report,  it  says 
that  the  reason  that  the  committee 
amended  the  existing  law  was  so  that  It 
could  focus  on  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
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enacted  law  or  legislation  which  is  sec- 
tion 2(c) ) .  That  particular  section  reads: 
The  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  Information  concerning  arms  control 
and  dlsau'mament. 

My  amendment  would  simply  strike  out 
a  section  in  the  existing  law  which  reads 
as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the  dis- 
semination within  the  United  States  of  prop- 
aganda concerning  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  committee 
language  does  not  clarify  and  does  not 
focus  on  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
section,  but  rather  it  confuses  this  sec- 
tion by  including  the  word  "propaganda." 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  ought  to 
focus  very  directly  on  the  specific  issue, 
which  is  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, on  what  the  Agency  does.  I  think 
Viat  my  amendment  will  do  that. 
'  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  amendment.  I  think  it  probably 
Is  the  cleanest  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  This  language  that  the  gentle- 
man now  seeks  to  strike  was  added,  I 
believe,  in  1963. 1  think  it  was  opposed  by 
the  administration  at  that  time. 

The  agency  has  sought  to  live  within 
this  restriction,  but  it  has  been  confus- 
ing. It  h£is  inhibited  the  agency.  Nobody 
knows  exactly  what  it  means,  and  while 
we  tried  to  clarify  it  in  the  wording  of 
the  committee  amendment,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  solution  is  the  better  one, 
just  to  get  rid  of  that  paragraph. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  will  take  subsection  (d)  out  of 
the  basic  statute? 
Mr.  EDGAR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  light  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  several  minutes  ago  and 
the  gentleman's  excellent  contribution 
to  it,  I  think  this  is  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  Other  details  of  the 
bill  were  brought  to  our  attention,  but 
we  overlooked  this  defect. 

While  in  times  past  there  may  have 
been  some  legitimate  concern  about 
propaganda  emanating  from  this  agency, 
I  have  heard  no  complaints  recently  and 
I  do  not  expect  them  to  arise.  It  would 
Improve  the  statute  to  have  the  subsec- 
tion stricken. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  good  bill  except  for 
this  section.  I  would  urge  the  support 
of  the  Members  for  my  amendment  and 
then  support  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 


amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Ms.  Jordan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7567)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  551, 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  382,  nays  28, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  368] 
YEAS — 382 


Abdnor 

Abeug 

Adems 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.L 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Eoggs 
Bo!  and 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 


Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  na. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cenable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Conn an 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dodd 


Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pascell 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 
Fithian 

Flood 
Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Prey 

F^jqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gradisou 

Green 

Oude 


Guyer 

Maguire 

Roush 

Hagedorn 

Mahon 

Roybal 

Haley 

Mann 

Runnels 

Hall 

Martin 

Ruppe 

Hamilton 

Mathis 

Russo 

Hammer- 

Matsunaga 

Ryan 

schmldt 

Mazzoli 

St  Germain 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Santini 

Hannaford 

Melcher 

Sarasin 

Harkln 

Metcalfe 

Sarbanes 

Harrington 

Mezvinsky 

Schneebell 

HarrU 

Michel 

Schroeder 

Harsha 

Mikva 

Schulze 

Hastings 

MUford 

Sebelius 

Hawkins 

M!!!e-.  Cp.lif. 

Seiberllng 

Hayes,  Ind. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Sharp 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mills 

Shipley 

Hubert 

Mlneta 

Shrlver 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Minish 

Sikes 

Heckler,  Mass 

.    Mink 

Simon 

Hefner 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sisk 

Heinz 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Slack 

Helstoskl 

Moakley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Henderson 

Moffett 

Solarz 

Hicks 

Moliohan 

Spellman 

Hightower 

Moorhead,  Pa 

.    Spence 

HUlis 

Morgan 

Staggers 

Holland 

Mosher 

Stanton, 

Holt 

Mottl 

J.  William 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  HI. 

Stanton, 

Horton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Jsimes  V. 

Howard 

Murtha 

Stark 

Howe 

Myers,  Ind. 

Steed 

Hubbard 

Myers,  Pa. 

Steelman 

Hughes 

Natcher 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Hungate 

Neal 

Stephens 

Hyde 

Nedzl 

Stokes 

Ichord 

Nichols 

Stratton 

Jacobs 

Nix 

Stuckey 

Jarman 

Nolan 

Studds 

JefTords 

Nowak 

Sullivan 

Johnson,  Calif.  Oberstar 

Symington 

Johnson,  Colo 

.    Obey 

Talcott 

Johnson,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Jones,  N.C. 

O'Hara 

Thompson 

Jones,  Okla. 

O'Neill 

Thone 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ottlnger 

Thornton 

Jordan 

Passman 

Traxler 

Karth 

Patman,  Tex. 

Treen 

Hasten 

Patten,  N.J. 

Tsongas 

Kastenmeier 

Patterson, 

Udall 

Kazen 

Calif. 

Ullman 

Kemp 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlln 

Keys 

Pepper 

Vander  Jagt 

Koch 

Perkins 

Vander  Veen 

Krebs 

Pettis 

Vanik 

Krueger 

Peyser 

Vigorito 

LaPalce 

Pickle 

Waggonner 

Lagomarslno 

Pike 

Walsh 

Latta 

Poage 

Wampler 

Leggett 

Pressler 

Waxman 

Lehman 

Preyer 

Weaver 

Lent 

Price 

Whalen 

Levitas 

Pritchard 

White 

Litton 

Quillen 

Whitehurst 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Railsback 

Wiggins 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Randall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Long,  I<a. 

Rangel 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Long.  Md. 

Rees 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Lujan 

Regula 

Winn 

McClory 

Rhodes 

Wirth 

McCloskey 

Richmond 

woiflr 

McCoUister 

Riegle 

Wright 

McCormack 

Rlnaldo 

Wydler 

McDade 

Risenhoover 

Wylie 

McEwen 

Robinson 

Yates 

McFall 

Rodlno 

Yatron 

McHugh 

Roe 

Young,  Alasha 

McKay 

Rogers 

Young,  Ga. 

McKlnney 

Rooney 

Young,  Tex. 

Macdonald 

Rose 

Zablockl 

Madden 

Rosenthal 

ZeferetU 

Madigan 

Rostenkowskl 
NAYS— 28 

Archer 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Armstrong 

Kelly 

Shuster 

Ashbrook 

Ketchum 

Skubltz 

Bauman 

Kindness 

Snyder 

Collins,  Tex. 

McDonald 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conlan 

Moore 

Symms 

Crane 

Moorhead, 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Goldwater 

Calif. 

Teague 

Grassley 

Roberts 

Young,  Pla. 

Hansen 

Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Anderson,  HI. 

Pulton 

Moss 

Bonker 

Hinshaw 

Qule 

Chisholm 

Jenrette 

Reuss 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roncalio 

Collins,  m. 

Landrum 

Scheuer 

Diggs 

Lott 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Meyner 

Whltten 

Foley 

Montgomery 
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_  So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Boncallo. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Andreson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  Lott  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHGRIZATTON  FOR  COUNCIL  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POL- 
ICY 

Ml-.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  5884)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Economic  Pohcy 
Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nns) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5884,  with 
Mr.  Vander  Veen  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Nix) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix) . 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5884  was  intro- 
duced as  an  executive  request  and  was 
supported  unanimously  in  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee  as  well  as 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy. 

The  bill  amends  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972— Public  Law 
92-412.  This  act  created  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  which  is 
known  as  CIEP.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
act,  the  council  will  go  out  of  existence 
at  the  close  of  the  1977  fiscal  year. 
CXXI 1377— Part  17 


PURPOSES 

H.R.  5884  has  three  basic  purposes. 

It  provides  the  authorization  for  funds 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  for 
a  2-year  period,  that  is  $1,657,000  in 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  $1,670,000  in  fiscal 
year  1977. 

It  provides  an  exemption  from  the  pro- 
vision of  the  United  States  Code  regu- 
lating the  employment  and  compensa- 
tion of  persons  in  the  Federal  service,  by 
section  208  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act. 

It  provides  an  amendment  conforming 
the  1977  fiscal  year  description  in  the 
legislation  to  that  required  by  the  con- 
gressional budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974— Public  Law  93-344, 
section  501. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  council  or  CIEP  is  part  of  the 
Executive  office  of  the  President.  It 
serves  the  President  by  bringing  the 
views  of  various  Federal  agencies  on 
International  Economic  Policy  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President.  When  Presi- 
dential decisions  are  made  the  Council 
represents  the  administration  of  these 
issues  to  Congress  and  the  public.  Each 
year  the  Council  prepares  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  the  "international  eco- 
nomic report  of  the  President"  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress.  It  has  issued 
special  reports  such  as  the  "special  re- 
port on  critical  imported  materials"  and 
"U.S.  Government  data  collection  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States." 

The  Council  is  chaired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  other  members  in- 
clude the  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense, 
Agi'iculture,  Commerce,  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  special  representative  for  trade  nego- 
tiations. The  Deputy  Chairman,  L.  Wil- 
liam Siedman,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Economic  Affairs,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  Council  by  the  President.  Other 
members  are  members  of  the  Coimcil 
under  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

The  Council  has  met  on  five  occasions 
this  fiscal  year,  1975,  and  a  total  of  eight 
times  in  fiscal  year  1974.  It  has  met  four 
times  in  calendar  year  1975  and  the  last 
occasion  was  May  14. 

The  council  is  supported  by  a  staff  of 
approximately  45  persons.  Eight  of  these 
have  supergrade  positions,  that  GS  16 
through  18.  and  four  executive  level 
positions.  The  professional  staff  is  made 
up  of  economic,  legal,  and  international 
affairs  experts.  When  additional  help  is 
needed  individuals  are  detailed  from  the 
executive  branch  to  service  with  the 
agency,  and  are  paid  from  the  CIEP 
budget. 

THE  COST  OP  THIS  LEGISLATION 

This  bill  authorizes  $1,657,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  $1,670,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  present  fiscal  year  au- 
thorization for  the  council  is  $1,600,000. 
This  legislation  would  increase  the  fiscal 
1976  amount  authorized  by  $57,000,  by 
$70,000  in  fiscal  year  1977,  for  a  total  in- 
crease for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  of 
$127,000. 

No  new  hiring  will  be  supported  by 


these  increases  and  one  position  will  be 
eliminated. 


SECTIONAL    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
staff  of  the  council  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  employment  and  compensation 
of  persons  in  the  Government  service, 
but  limits  supergrade  positions  to  8. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  meet  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
by  changing  the  date  of  the  1977  fiscal 
year  from  June  30,  1977  to  September  30, 
1977. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1,657,000  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976  and  $1,670,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977. 

SUMMAHT 

I  ask  that  the  House  support  this  leg- 
islation, without  amendment.  This 
agency  is  temporary  and  a  small  White 
House  agency  on  which  the  President 
relies  for  advice  and  analysis.  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  is  a  complicated 
field.  It  is  unique  in  that  many  Federal 
agencies  will  have  differing  views  on 
these  questions.  There  must  be  a  White 
House  agency  to  try  and  arrive  at  what 
questions  must  be  settled  by  Presidential 
decision.  In  addition,  this  same  agency  is 
able  and  has  brought  together  in  one 
report  and  in  special  reports,  the  views 
of  the  President  on  these  questions  once 
they  have  been  decided. 

The  increases  asked  for  are  small  and 
due  to  infiation  and  personnel  costs,  this 
year's  authorization  increase  will  only 
amount  to  $57,000  and  the  1977  fiscal 
year  increase  to  $70,000. 

We  face  great  difficulties  in  the  inter- 
national economic  policy  field.  The  diffi- 
culties of  other  nations  now  become  our 
own  very  quickly.  The  President  needs 
this  agency.  I  ask  that  the  House  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5884.  This  measure  authorizes 
funding  for  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy— better  known  by  its 
acronym,  CIEP— for  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977. 

As  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  CIEP 
became  a  statutory  body  when  Congress 
enacted  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1972.  The  Council  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
those  executive  branch  decisions  and 
actions  having  foreign  economic  policy 
dimensions. 

As  America's  role  in  international  af- 
fairs has  expanded,  the  need  for  inter- 
agency economic  cooperation,  particu- 
larly in  the  economic  realm,  has  become 
more  obvious.  Our  international  eco- 
nomic policies  should  be  consistent  with 
domestic  objectives.  Further,  the  foreign 
economic  decisions  of  one  Federal  de- 
partment should  not  contravene  the  ef- 
forts of  other  bureaus. 

CIEP's  mandate,  then,  is  the  attain- 
ment of  these  goals. 

Every  President  should  handle  policy 
planning  and  coordination  in  a  way 
which  most  suits  his  own  needs  and  style. 
President  Richard  Nixon  recommended 
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that  international  economic  policy  co- 
ordination be  institutionalized  by  con- 
gressional establishment  of  a  council 
whose  duties  and  members  are  defined 
by  law.  President  Ford,  in  expressing  his 
support  for  H.R.  5884,  has  indicated  a 
desire  to  retain  this  formalized  mecha- 
nism. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  utilize  this  instrimient  as  Con- 
gress originally  envisioned.  CIEP,  in  my 
opinion,  has  not  been  effectively  em- 
ployed since  its  legislative  creation.  Until 
recently  the  Council  was  distinguished 
by  Its  lack  of  meetings.  In  fact,  from 
July  1974  to  March  1975.  CIEP's  official 
membership  held  no  formal  sessions. 

The  position  of  Executive  Director  has 
been  vacant  for  6  months.  Nor  has  the 
President  nominated  a  successor  to  for- 
mer Executive  Ettrector,  William  Eberle. 
Also,  many  informed  observers  question 
the  Treasury  Department's  commitment 
to  interagency  cooperation.  Interna- 
tional monetary  policy,  for  instance,  has 
been  excluded  from  CIEP  discussions. 
The  responses  of  administration  officials 
to  the  aggressive  pleas  of  developing 
nations  for  global  income  redistribution 
have  been  poorly  orchestrated — the  State 
Department  has  advocated  one  view,  the 
Treasury  Department  another.  The  re- 
cent decisions  to  invoke  economic  sanc- 
tions against  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia apparently  was  made  without  being 
aired  at  a  CIEP  meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  these  reserva- 
tions I  support  H.R.  5884  and  the  con- 
tinued statutory  existence  of  CIEP.  I 
do  so  not  only  because  of  President  Ford's 
commitment  to  this  body,  but  also  be- 
cause I  see  some  "signs  of  life"  in  the 
heretofore  dormant  Council.  For  exam- 
ple, CIEP's  full  membership  has  met  four 
times  in  the  last  4  months.  Its  staff,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Economic  Policy 
Board — EPB — has  started  to  review  over- 
all foreign  economic  policy  on  a  quar- 
terly basis.  These  steps,  hopefully,  will 
galvanize  CIEP  into  playing  the  role 
for  which  It  was  originally  established. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to  mediate  ef- 
fectively, CIEP  must  have  both  a  high 
caliber  professional  staff  and  bureau- 
cratic clout.  The  $3,327,000  authorized  in 
H.R.  5884  will  continue  to  satisfy  the 
former  requirement.  The  latter  aim,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  attained  if  the  Presi- 
dent wills  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  note  that  this  bill  provides 
for  expiration  of  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977.  Does  the  gentleman 
honestly  believe  that  this  coimcil  will 
actually  go  out  of  existence  or  is  that 
merely  a  hopeful  statement  growing  out 
of  the  length  of  the  authorization? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  of 
course,  would  be  subject  to  the  action  of 
Congress.  Obviously  the  President  at 
that  time,  whoever  he  may  be,  would 
certainly  indicate  to  the  Congress  wheth- 
er he  wished  to  continue  CIEP  as  a  statu- 
tory instrument  or  whether  he  preferred 
to    coordinate    international    economic 


policy  in  a  manner  that  would  suit  his 
own  requirements. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Does 
the  gentleman  really  feel  that  the  work 
done  by  this  council  and  the  staff  of  45, 
including  8  supergrade  officials,  cannot 
be  done  through  the  regular  system  of 
interdepartmental  committees?  Why  is 
it  necessary  to  have  a  financial  structure 
which  costs  nearly  $2  million  a  year  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  this  legislation 
does? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  These  45  individuals 
perform  a  very  special  function.  They 
would  be  retained  imder  whatever  way 
the  President  chose  to  operate  with  re- 
spect to  international  economic  policy. 
I  think  the  basic  question  is,  then, 
should  they  continue  to  operate  under 
a  statutorily  imposed  bureau  or  should 
they  be  in  some  other  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch? 

As  I  say.  President  Ford  has  indicated 
his  desire  to  continue  with  the  present 
system  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
support  this  bill,  plus  the  fact  that  CIEP, 
as  I  observed  earlier,  is  beginning  to 
show  some  life. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Are 
there  any  fimds  for  representation  al- 
lowances in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
This  is  a  high  level  group  that  is  not 
involved  in  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  NIX  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  very  reluctantly  because 
I  agree  with  the  previous  speaker  that 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  has  not  been  addressing  itself  to 
the  most  crucial  issue  of  this  country.  I 
think  at  this  time  the  most  crucial  issue 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  do- 
mestic economy. 

I  looked  up  the  report  that  the  Coun- 
cil made  for  1975,  and  I  find  to  my 
amazement  that  the  Council  was  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States.  I  think 
the  problem  is  the  other  way  around, 
American  investment  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  think  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  be  addressing  ourselves  to  legis- 
lation in  this  body  having  to  do  with  im- 
proving the  internal  economic  conditions 
of  this  coimtry  without  understanding 
the  extent  to  which  American  businesses 
are  investing  in  foreign  countries  and 
draining  away  very  important  parts  of 
our  resources. 

For  example,  earlier  this  year  there 
was  a  resolution  that  came  up  which  had 
to  do  with  the  question  of  variable  In- 
terest rates.  At  that  time.  I  Introduced 
Into  the  record  statistics  which  indi- 
cated that  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
the  money  that  American  banks  had 
available  was  invested  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  for  that  reason  there  was  less 
money  available  for  the  American  people 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
banks  are  Investing  in  countries  abroad, 


and  thereby  draining  the  money  market 
of  funds  which  are  needed  liere  and 
causing  an  increase  in  the  interest  rate, 
is  a  question  that  should  be  addressed 
by  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

Another  example  has  to  do  with  the 
multinational  corporations  which  now 
have  been  going  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Hongkong  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  taking  with  them  the 
jobs  and  the  factories  from  the  garment 
center  in  New  York  City  and  from  other 
parts  of  this  country.  These  are  indus- 
tries which  are  labor  Intensive,  and  since 
the  work  is  now  being  done  in  other 
countries,  we  find  that  there  are  fewer 
jobs  available  in  this  country. 

For  example,  the  newspapers  reported 
only  last  week  that  New  York  City  lost 
93,000  jobs  in  the  last  year,  jobs  that 
went  in  many  cases  outside  of  the  coun- 
try altogether.  They  are  jobs  which  are 
transferred  by  decisions  made  by  the 
heads  of  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions. These  jobs  go  to  foreign  countries 
and  then  no  taxes  are  paid,  and  yet  the 
finished  products  come  back  into  the 
United  States. 

This  is  an  issue  which  I  think  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy should  be  studying. 

Finally,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  which  I  now  belong,  we  have  been 
looking  into  the  question  of  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  antitrust  laws,  but 
when  the  multinational  corporations 
operate  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
One  of  the  questions  is.  To  what  extent 
should  a  company  which  produces  goods 
and  then  distributes  them  in  the  United 
States  be  subject  to  our  antitrust  laws? 
These  are  all  kinds  of  Issues  which  are 
Important  if  we  are  going  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  money  that  the  chairman 
talks  about  in  his  report  for  this  group. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  issues  that  would 
be  helpful  to  us  as  Members  of  Congress 
to  have  analyzed  by  this  particular  body. 
According  to  a  1973  survey  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  60  percent  of  the  world's 
external  direct  investment  was  in  Amer- 
ican hands.  Direct  investment  by  Amer- 
ican companies  abroad  nearly  tripled  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  and  was  valued  at 
$86  billion.  Significantly,  despite  eco- 
nomic problems  and  tight  domestic  cash 
flow,  the  growth  of  investment  abroad 
has  not  slackened.  By  the  end  of  1974 
it  was  valued  at  $107.3  billion. 

Our  national  unemployment  rate  Is 
presently  at  8.6  percent.  Construction 
industry  levels  have  reached  21  percent. 
Minority  youth  unemployment,  officially 
at  33.2  percent  is,  according  to  recently 
publicized  Senate  hearings,  closer  to  65 
percent. 

Library  of  Congress  experts  inform  me 
that  the  21  percent  unemployment  fig- 
ure in  the  construction  Industry  alone 
translates  into  $13  V2  billion  of  lost  in- 
comes, and  into  $11/2  billion  of  lost  Fed- 
eral taxes.  It  makes  little  sense  for  Con- 
gress to  vote  public  service  employment 
programs  if  multinational  corporations 
choose  to  transfer  labor-intensive  proj- 
ects to  foreign  countries.  Nor  does  it 
make  much  sense  for  Congress  to  strug- 
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gle  with  severe  revenue  losses  and  un- 
balanced budgets  while  multinationals 
continue  to  evade  taxes  on  profits  earned 
abroad.  We  need  American  money  and 
the  jobs  that  that  money  could  create 
here  in  this  country.  We  must  force  the 
multinationals  to  do  their  share  toward 
promoting  the  national  welfare. 

At  the  inception  of  the  energy  crisis, 
in  1973,  there  were  several  small  firms 
in  New  York  City  that  were  being  forced 
to  close  and  lay  off  their  employees  be- 
cause large  corporations,  eager  for  profit, 
continued  to  export  the  petrochemicals 
which  they  desperately  needed  for  con- 
tinued operations.  I  argued  with  the  cor- 
porate giants  then — to  no  avail.  They 
were  unconcerned  about  the  loss  of  do- 
mestic jobs — they  were  ruled  only  by 
considerations  of  profit. 

I  support  this  bill.  I  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  group,  but  I  hope  that 
they  will  address  themselves  to  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  real  importance  to 
the  American  people  and  to  those  of  us 
who  are  charged  with  legislating  for  a 
better  economic  policy. 

And  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  true 
interests  of  our  country  are  protected,  I 
hope  that  the  hearings  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  Mr. 
Nix,  intends  to  hold,  will  probe  deeply 
into  all  aspects  of  the  activities  of  these 
corporate  giants.  Such  data  would  be  of 
tremendous  assistance  in  developing 
meaningful  responses  to  our  economic 
crisis. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6884 
To  authorize  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
208  of  the  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
of  1972  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  paragraph  (b)(1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
staff  of  the  Council  shall  be  appointed  and 
compensated  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  regulating  the  employment  and 
compensation  of  persons  In  the  Oovernment 
service:  Provided,  That,  except  for  the  of- 
ficers provided  for  In  paragraph  (2)  and  for 
not  to  exceed  eight  persons  who  may  receive 
compensation  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-18,  no  staff 
personnel  shall  receive  compensation  In  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for 
GS-15." 

Sec.  2.  Section  209  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1977"  and  Inseitlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30, 1977". 

Sec.  3.  Section  210  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  said  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  210.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,657,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  $1,670.- 


000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977.". 

Mr.  NIX  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  an  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boland) 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Vander 
Veen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  imder  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
5884)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  504,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  345,  nays  58, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  3691 

YEAS— 345 

Abdnor 

Brinkley 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Abzug 

Brodbead 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Adams 

Brooks 

Danlelson 

Addabbo 

Broomfleld 

Davis 

Alexander 

Brown,  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Ambro 

Brown,  Mich. 

Delaney 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Brown,  Ohio 

ttellums 

Andrews. 

BroyhlU 

Dent 

N.  Dak. 

Buchanan 

Derrick 

Annunzlo 

Burgener 

Derwinskl 

Archer 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dingell 

Armstrong 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dodd 

Ashley 

Burton,  John 

Downey 

Aspin 

Burton,  PhlUip  Downing 

AuColn 

Butler 

Drinan 

BadUlo 

Byron 

Dimcan,  Oreg 

Baldus 

Carney 

du  Pont 

Barrett 

Carr 

Early 

Baucus 

Carter 

Eckhnrdt 

Beard,  R.I. 

Casey 

Edgar 

Bedell 

Cederberg 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bell 

Chappell 

Emery 

Bennett 

Chlsholm 

English 

Bergland 

Clausen, 

Erienbom 

Blaggl 

DonH. 

Esch 

Blester 

Clay 

Eshleman 

Bingham 

Cleveland 

Evans,  Ind. 

Blanchard 

Cochran 

Fascell 

Blouin 

Cohen 

Pen  wick 

Boggs 

Conable 

Pindley 

Boland 

Conte 

Fish 

Boiling 

Corman 

Fisher 

Bowen 

Cornell 

Flthlan 

Brademas 

Cotter 

Flood 

Breaux 

Coughlln 

Florlo 

Breckinridge 

D'Amours 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

FHiqua 

Gaydos 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Oradison 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

High  tower 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchimi 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCiory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 


Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
BafalLs 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Clancy 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Prey 

Goldwater 
Oraseley 


McRwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mathis 

Mateunaga 

Mfizzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman.  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 

NAYS— 58 

Haley 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Holt 
Howe 
Ichord 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kindness 
Lagomarslno 
McDonald 
Martin 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Obey 
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Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlni 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solans 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steeiman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Oilman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yoimg,  Ga, 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


QuUlen 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Satterfield 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Sbtister 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Studds 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Waggonner 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 
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Anderson,  HI. 

Fulton 

Montgomery 

Beviil 

Glaimo 

Moss 

Bonker 

Gibbons 

Qule 

Clawson,  Dei 

Ilinshaw 

Reuss 

Collins,  m. 

Jenrette 

Rosenthal 

Diggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scheuer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Smith,  Nebr. 

EUberg 

Lott 

Teague 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mann 

Wampler 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Meyner 

Whitten 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Ellberg. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHITE  HOUSE  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6706)  to  clarify 
existing  authority  for  employment  of 
personnel  in  the  White  House  OfiQce,  the 
Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House, 
and  the  Domestic  Council,  to  clarify  ex- 
isting authority  for  employment  of  per- 
sonnel by  the  President  to  meet  iman- 
ticipated  personnel  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OP     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6706.  with  Mr. 
HtJNGATE  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frcmi  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson). 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6706  is  based  on 
an  official  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  March  26.  1975.  The  proposal 
was  redrafted  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  was  ordered 
reported  by  our  committee  by  a  voice 
vote.  The  report  includes  dissenting 
views  and.  as  indicated  in  the  dissenting 
views,  the  Members  who  signed  those 
views  intend  to  offer  amendments  for 
consideration  here  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
legislative  authority  for  the  staff  sup- 
port, administrative  expenses,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Executive 
Residence  at  the  White  House,  the  execu- 
tive duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil. 

The  legislative  authority  included  in 
the  bill  is  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  clause  2  of  House  rule  XXI, 
which  provides  that  no  appropriations 
shall  be  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  in  any  general 
appropriation  bill  for  any  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law. 

Chairman  Tom  Steed  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  filed  a  statement  for 
the  record  of  our  hearings.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee are  consponsors  of  this  bill  and 
they  both  agree  that  the  authorizing 
legislation  is  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  House  rule. 

As  you  may  recall,  we  processed  simi- 
lar legislation  last  year,  but  the  bill 
(H.R.  14715)  was  not  approved. 

This  authorizing  legislation  imder 
H.R.  6706  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  House  rule  in  connection  with  five 
appropriations  relating  to  the  White 
House  Office  and  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President.  These  appropriations  are, 
"the  White  House  Office."  "the  Execu- 
tive Residence,"  "special  assistants  to 
the  President,"  "unanticipated  needs." 
and  "the  Domestic  Council." 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, places  ceilings  on  the  number  of 
employees  for  the  White  House  Office 
and  the  Executive  Residence,  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  Vice  President,  and 
the  Domestic  Council.  In  the  case  of  the 
White  House  Office  and  the  Executive 
Residence,  the  bill  provides  for  12  posi- 
tions at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for 
level  II,  $42,500;  13  positions  for  level 
ni,  $40,000;  15  positions  for  level  IV, 
$38,000;  25  positions  for  level  V,  $36,000; 
30  positions  for  GS-18,  $36,000;  and  480 
positions  at  rates  less  than  the  rates  for 
GS-16,  making  a  total  of  575  positions. 
Inhere  currently  are  610  positions  in  these 
offices  which  are  filled  and  16  positions 
which  were  vacant  when  our  committee 
acted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  bill  authorizes  3  positions 
at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  level  IT;  4 
positions  for  level  HI;  and  7  positions  for 
GS-18.  for  a  total  of  14  positions.  The 


bill  contains  no  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  positions  that  may  be  below  GS- 
16.  There  currently  Is  authority  for  30 
positions  in  this  office,  3  of  which  are 
vacant. 

In  the  case  of  the  Domestic  Council, 
the  bill  authorizes  1  position  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  level  11;  1 
position  for  level  HI;  4  positions  for  level 
rV;  4  positions  for  level  V;  and  5  posi- 
tions for  GS-18,  for  a  total  of  15  posi- 
tions. The  bill  does  not  contain  any 
limitation  on  the  number  of  positions 
below  GS-16.  There  is  currently  author- 
ization for  a  total  of  33  positions. 

In  addition. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Domestic 
Council  to  procure  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants, or  an  organization  thereof,  at  daily 
rates  of  pay  for  individuals  not  more 
than  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  for 
Executive  level  n,  $42,500,  in  the  case 
of  the  President,  and  not  more  than  the 
daily  rate  of  GS-18,  $36,000,  in  the  case 
of  the  Vice  President  and  the  Domestic 
Council; 

Second,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
request  the  head  of  an  executive  agency 
to  detail  an  employee  to  the  White  House 
Office,  to  be  on  a  reimbursable  basis  if 
the  detail  extends  for  any  period  be- 
yond 6  months; 

Third,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
procure,  as  provided  in  appropriation 
acts,  goods  and  services  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  including  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  Executive  Residence  at 
the  White  House; 

Fourth,  authority  is  included  for  the 
official  reception,  entertainment,  and 
representation  expenses  of  the  President 
when  specified  in  appropriation  acts,  and 
allocation  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses  when  specified 
in  appropriation  acts; 

Fifth,  travel  expenses  of  the  President 
is  authorized  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $100,000  per  annum;  and 

Sixth,  provision  is  made  for  an  an- 
nual appropriation  not  to  exceed  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  President  to  meet  unantic- 
ipated needs  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
national  interest,  security,  or  defense,  in- 
cluding personnel  needs  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  legislative  authority  for  the  staff- 
ing and  maintenance  of  the  White  House 
Office. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  provide 
legislative  control  over  the  number  of 
positions  in  the  supergrades  and  in  the 
Executive  schedule  levels. 

The  President's  proposal  did  not  in- 
clude such  controls.  The  committee  does. 

In  addition,  the  committee  bill  places 
a  control  on  the  number  of  positions  be- 
low GS-16.  Our  committee  has  not  rec- 
ommended a  limitation  for  positions  be- 
low GS-16  before  and  I  am  not  convinced 
that  such  a  limitation  should  be  imposed 
on  any  executive  agency.  I  believe  the 
number  of  employees  at  levels  below 
GS-16  are  more  properly  controlled  by 
the  availability  of  appropriations. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  £is  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6706  which  is  good  and 
basic  legislation  designed  to  correct  an 
awkward  situation.  It  will  clarify  the 
the  President's  legal  authirty  for  staff 
support,  administrative  expenses,  main- 
tenance and  operation  for  the  White 
House  Office  of  the  President,  the  Execu- 
tive Residence  of  the  White  House,  the 
Domestic  Council,  and  for  the  executive 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Vice 
President. 

The  need  for  this  bill  has  arisen  be- 
cause for  the  past  few  years  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  White  House  Office  and 
related  appropriations  dealing  with  the 
President's  personal  staff  have  been  sub- 
jected to  points  of  order  under  clause  2, 
rule  XXI  of  the  House.  As  you  know  that 
rule  provides  that  no  appropriation  shall 
be  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  any  general  appropriation  bill 
for  any  expenditure  vhich  previously 
was  not  authorized  by  law. 

To  rectify  that  situation,  the  House 
Civil  Service  and  Post  Office  Committee, 
in  conjunction  with  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  White 
House,  has  developed  language  in  the 
pending  legislation  which  is  in  complete 
conformance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Simply  stated,  this  bill  is  an  es- 
sential step  we  must  take  prior  to  con- 
sideration of  the  White  House  Office 
Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  know  opponents  of  this  legislation, 
relying  on  strangulating  sophistry,  will 
argue  against  what  they  regard  as  the 
centralization  of  power  and  the  policy- 
making authority  in  the  White  House.  It 
is  a  specious  argument  which  conven- 
iently overlooks  structural  changes  in 
the  Federal  Government  which  have 
placed  nia.ssive  and  awesome  responsi- 
bilities on  the  President. 

To  deal  with  the  overwhelming  amount 
of  legislation  which  hits  his  desk,  the 
President  has  to  have  access  to  critical 
and  analytical  advice.  Cabinet  members, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  operations 
of  their  own  departments,  are  ill- 
equipped  to  provide  such  advice  and 
counsel. 

Former  President  Truman  pointed  up 
the  complex  and  intractable  problems 
facing  the  President  when  he  said  every 
important  final  decision  is  made  at  the 
President's  desk.  Mr.  Triunan  went  on 
to  say: 

Nobody  can  do  It  for  him,  and  his  decisions 
affect  millions  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  throughout  the  world.  No  one  man  can 
really  fill  the  Presidency.  The  President  has 
too  many  and  too  great  responsibilities.  All 
a  man  can  do  is  try  to  meet  them.  He  must 
be  able  to  judge  men,  delegate  responsibility, 
and  back  up  those  he  trusts. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
five  of  our  last  six  Presidents  all  had  ex- 
perience in  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  this  fact  has  animated  the 
minds  of  some  Members  who  have  Presi- 
dential aspirations.  Instead  of  making 
an  honest  appraisal  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation, they  prefer  to  deal  in  quibbles 
which  at  best  are  of  questionable  enter- 
tainment value. 

The  bill  supported  and  reported  by  the 


committee  does,  in  fact,  impose  limita- 
tions on  White  House  staff  positions.  I 
do  not  think  this  bill  should  become  the 
vehicle  to  attempt  to  further  restrict  the 
flexibility  of  the  President.  As  the  Na- 
tion's Chief  Executive,  the  President 
should  have  flexibility  at  least  compa- 
rable to  that  enjoyed  by  Members  in  hir- 
ing and  utilizing  staff. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  appro- 
priation acts  for  each  of  these  units  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
have  included  legislative  language  au- 
thorizing the  staff  support  and  some  ad- 
ministrative expenses  "without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service,"  or  au- 
thority was  given  to  the  President  to  ex- 
pend money  "notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  act." 

Under  such  legislative  provisions,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint  the 
members  of  his  staff  and  fix  their  rates 
of  pay  without  regard  to  the  specific 
rates  specified  in  the  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  or  the  General  Schedule.  The 
only  limitations  in  this  area  currently  in 
effect  are  the  provisions  of  3  U.S.C.  105 
and  106,  which  authorize  a  total  of  not 
to  exceed  14  positions  for  Executive  level 
II. 

As  a  general  policy,  this  committee  is 
responsible  for  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes specific  numbers  of  positions  for 
the  various  agencies  in  each  of  the  Exec- 
utive salary  levels  and  a  specific  num- 
ber of  positions  in  the  supergrades,  GS- 
16,  17.  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  au- 
thorizing each  of  the  units  to  procure 
experts  and  consultants  at  the  daily  rate 
equivalent  to  the  daily  rate  for  Execu- 
tive level  n  in  the  case  of  the  White 
House,  and  at  the  daily  rate  equivalent  to 
the  rate  for  GS-18  in  the  case  of  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Domestic  Council.  The 
period  of  service  for  the  experts  and  con- 
sultants is  limited  to  a  period  of  1 
year  unless  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  as  the  case  may  be.  deter- 
mines it  necessary  to  authorize  a  longer 
period  of  service. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $1  mil- 
lion each  fiscal  year  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  meet  unanticipated  needs  for  the 
furtherance  of  national  interest,  secu- 
rity, or  defense.  The  1975  appropriation 
of  $1  million  has  been  utilized,  as  of  the 
first  of  April,  as  follows:  the  Council  of 
Wage  and  Price  Stability,  $18,500— to  be 
reimbursed;  the  Presidential  Clemency 
Board,  $185,000;  the  Presidential  transi- 
tion, $50,000 — subsequently  reimbursed 
from  appropriated  funds;  and  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  to  Review  CIA  Ac- 
tivities Within  the  United  States, 
$150,000,  for  a  total  of  $403,500. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  first  section  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  amounts 
to  the  President  for  the  official  reception, 
entertainment,  and  representation  ex- 
penses, and  requires  the  amount  to  be 
specified  in  appropriation  acts.  There  are 
two  items  involved,  one  to  be  expended 
for  White  House  entertainment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  and  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate,  and  the  sec- 
ond for  allocation  to  other  imits  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  We 


do  not  have  the  amounts  allowed  under 
the  first  item,  since  they  are  expended 
solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pi'esident, 
but  in  the  case  of  funds  allocated  within 
the  Executive  Office,  the  1975  appropria- 
tion was  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,000. 

The  appropriation  acts  have  author- 
ized care,  maintenance,  repair,  and  alter- 
ation of  the  Executive  Residence  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  President  as  he  may 
determine  "notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  Act."  Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  1  includes  similar 
authority  for  the  President,  but  does  not 
include  the  exemption  from  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  The  effect  of  the  omission 
is  to  subject  the  authority  under  this  sub- 
section to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
applicable  law,  including  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  where  applicable. 

The  general  housekeeping  duties  for 
the  White  House  under  this  provision  are 
performed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
under  the  supervision  of  the  President. 
It  covers  the  usual  maintenance  person- 
nel, currently  totaling  82  positions,  all  of 
which  are  below  GS-16. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  good,  basic 
legislation.  I  urge  House  support  for 
H.R.  6706  without  any  harassing  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  . 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  issue  is  very,  very  important, 
and  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  here. 

I  was  thinking  just  the  other  day 
about  what  a  dinosaur  I  must  be,  be- 
cause I  recall  being  in  school  when  we 
learned  the  names  of  all  the  Cabinet  of- 
ficers and  who  they  were.  That  was  a  part 
of  our  schooling.  That  does  not  happen 
any  more,  and  I  think  we  can  probably 
almost  do  a  guessing  game  on  the  floor 
and  find  out  how  many  Members  know 
who  all  the  different  Cabinet  officers  are, 
and  find  out  that  some  of  us  might  fail 
the  test.  The  point  is  that  few  people 
know  who  is  in  the  Cabinet  any  more. 
And  the  reason  is  that  it  really  does  not 
make  that  much  difference  today. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  in  the 
Constitution.  We  mandate  Cabinet  gov- 
ernment, but  we  have  not  had  it  of  late. 
I  think  that  is  very  important,  because 
we  have  seen  the  W^hite  House  grow  big- 
ger and  bigger  and  bigger.  It  is  harder 
and  harder  to  find  out  what  goes  on  in 
the  policymaking  procedures  of  the 
White  House  because  of  Executive  privi- 
lege. Executive  privilege  does  not  extend 
to  all  the  Cabinet  level,  and  .so  it  is  much 
more  convenient  to  make  the  decisions 
in  the  White  House  and  have  the  Cabi- 
net people  just  become  PR  people  for 
whatever  the  policy  is  after  it  has  been 
adopted. 

I  think  we  have  even  recently  heard 
one  official  who  just  left  the  Government 
give  his  views  on  that  in  a  pi-ess  con- 
ference which  was  really  very  interest- 
ing and  I  think  eye  opening,  and  should 
be  rather  alarming. 

So,  I  think  what  this  bill  is  saying  Is. 
we  are  not  dictating  who  he  hires.  We 
are  only  saying,  let  us  hold  the  limit  to 
the  limit  of  what  it  was  last  year.  There 
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has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  over  the 
past  several  years.  Let  us  not  keep  it 
going  almost  forever.  Let  us  not  wink  our 
eyes  at  it  and  continue  saying,  "We  will 
scratch  your  back,  you  scratch  ours." 

We  are  saying,  "Let  us  hold  it  at  that 
level.  You  can  hire  whom  you  want  with- 
in that  limitation  and  do  what  you  want 
and  name  the  positions,  but  there  will 
be  a  limit  on  the  numbers." 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  we  do 
not  do  that  to  ourselves.  We  do.  We  have 
a  limit  on  how  many  people  we  can  hire. 
We  do  not  tell  Members  of  the  House 
who  to  hire.  We  also  have  a  limit  on  how 
much  stationery  we  receive.  We  are  also 
required  to  account  for  that  stationery 
and  what  we  do  with  those  allowances, 
and  I  think  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
asking  the  President  to  show  what  he 
does  with  his  allowances. 

I  suppose  a  lot  of  this  depends  on  how 
one  views  government  am'  government 
oflScials,  but  I  view  it  as  a  public  trust, 
a  sacred  public  trust;  that  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  there.  It  is  not  anybody's  duty;  it 
is  a  privilege.  That  ofiBce  belongs  to  the 
people  and  not  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  in  it.  Because  it  belongs  to  the  people, 
there  is  some  obligation  to  make  an  ac- 
counting to  the  people.  I  think  that  is 
really  what  we  are  talking  about. 

In  order  to  gain  some  perspective  on 
the  present  situation,  it  should  be  noted 
that  prior  to  1939.  the  President's  policies 
were  developed  and  implemented  almost 
exclusively  through  the  Cabinet.  In  1939, 
the  Executive  OflBce  of  the  President  was 
created  to  help  make  the  executive 
branch  more  "efBcient"  but  with  the 
clear  instruction  that  "In  no  event  shall 
the  administrative  assistants  be  Inter- 
posed between  the  President  and  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency." 

I  think  we  all  know  what  has  happened 
to  that  concept. 

In  recent  years,  virtually  every  Presi- 
dent has  pledged  to  cut  back  on  the  bu- 
reaucracy, and  to  run  an  "open"  admin- 
istration, with  the  decisiormiaking  proc- 
ess being  accessible  to  various  points 
of  view.  Without  exception,  each  Presi- 
dent has  left  behind  a  personal  staff 
larger  than  when  he  took  office — a  trend 
which  has  increasingly  isolated  and  in- 
sulated the  President  from  dissenting 
opinions,  and  in  some  instances,  from 
reality. 

In  addition,  and  equally  ominous,  the 
executive  branch  has  become  signifi- 
cantly less  accountable  and  responsible 
for  its  decisions  which  are  being  made  by 
individuals  who  are  not  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confh-mation,  who  are  oftentimes 
cloaked  in  claims  of  "Executive  priv- 
ilege," and  who  are  generally  unknown 
and  unaccesslble.  Meanwhile,  the  Cab- 
inet has  become  a  public  relations  insti- 
tution with  its  members,  with  few  excep- 
tions, simply  selling  the  programs  that 
have  been  dictated  by  White  House 
"coordinators." 

The  trend  is  extremely  dangerous — 
and  the  danger  is  accelerating. 

From  1940-69.  the  pace  of  growth  for 
the  White  House  operation  was  steady, 
but  gradual.  Prom  1970-73.  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  exploded  to  where 
;he  Increase  for  those  3  years  exceeded 
■Jie  total  growth  for  the  preceding  15 
»ears. 


It  is  now  time  to  hold  the  line. 

The  White  House  staff  is  already 
bloated  beyond  all  reasonable  need,  un- 
less it  is  meant  to  duplicate  and  supplant 
the  work  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet,  H.R.  6706 
woiild  authorize  almost  double  the  num- 
ber of  top  staff  people  at  the  White 
House.  Simply  put,  what  has  changed 
over  the  past  year  to  make  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  increase  from  54  to  95, 
the  number  of  slots  equivalent  to  GS-16 
and  above  at  the  White  House? 

In  an  interview  last  night,  Donald 
Rumsfeld  indicated  that  the  White  House 
did  not  really  intend  to  fill  all  of  the 
requested  positions,  but  that  the  White 
House  wanted  the  authority,  just  in  case 
it  became  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
stop  granting  such  open  ended  authority. 
I  think  we  all  know  that  these  slots  would 
be  eventually  filled  once  granted  con- 
gressional approval,  whether  by  Mr. 
Ford,  or  one  of  his  successors. 

If  something  unanticipated  occurs, 
necessitating  an  increase  in  staff  for  a 
short  time,  the  President  has  ample  au- 
thority and  funds  to  meet  that  con- 
tingency. 

It  is  now  time  to  hold  the  line. 

Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Harris,  myself  and 
others  will  be  offering  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6706  which  are  designed  to 
bring  some  measure  of  control  and  ac- 
countability to  the  way  our  executive 
branch  operates. 

The  House  can  reject  these  amend- 
ments in  the  traditional  "spirit  of 
comity"  which  has  led  us,  in  my  opinion, 
to  a  form  of  "creeping  imperialism  and 
empire  building"  within  our  Federal 
Govenmient.  Everybody  scratches  every- 
one else's  back,  and  everything  gets  big- 
ger: "To  get  along,  go  along." 

But,  as  I  have  outlined  above,  that 
philosophy  is  getting  us  in  increasing 
trouble  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
assure  that  the  most  powerful  positions 
in  government  are  not  filled  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  virtually  immune  from 
public  accountability,  then  the  system — 
inevitably — will  explode,  or  perhaps, 
simply  dissolve. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue;  it  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  trust  the  pres- 
ent incumbent;  nor  is  it  a  question  of 
trying  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President. 

And  H.R.  6706  is  certainly  not  simply 
a  housekeeping  matter.  The  question  be- 
fore us  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  how 
our  Federal  Government  operates. 

The  House  has  a  chance  to  act  on  this 
issue,  today,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
business  as  usual. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6706  for  many 
reasons.  One,  it  is  a  major  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  have  some  say 
and  control  of  the  number  of  personnel 
in  the  White  House.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished after  many  years  of  just  al- 
lowing the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  do  what  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  really  should  have  done 
sometime  ago. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  at  least 
addressed  the  issue.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 


port this  bill  because  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  reasonable  request  in 
the  number  of  personnel  that  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  White  House. 

The  committee — and  I  did  support  this 
amendment — cut  the  ceiling  to  roughly 
575  in  committee.  I  did  support  that 
amendment.  I  think  that  was  an  appro- 
priate and  reasonable  place  to  set  the 
number  of  personnel.  I  know  that  there 
is  some  concern  that  the  President  will 
not  absolutely  use  every  single  position 
under  the  allowances  for  the  number  of 
personnel  concerned  in  this  bill,  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  a  President  should  have 
some  flexibility.  Since  the  committee  cut 
the  number  that  was  originally  requested 
to  575,  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  level 
of  personnel.  Since  many  of  these  posi- 
tions are  not  at  the  higher  levels — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  substantial  number  are 
GS-15  and  below — I  think  it  is  an  appro- 
priate level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  say  that  we  will  cut  it  back  fur- 
ther when  in  fact  in  committee  we  did 
cut  it  back.  Although  Mr.  Rimisfeld  is 
saying  he  may  not  use  every  single  one 
of  these  positions  immediately,  since  the 
overwhelming  majority  are  GS-15  and 
lower,  I  think  that  the  flexibility  should 
be  left  to  the  President  since  GS-15  is 
not  a  very  major  level  of  income  pay. 
Since  roughly  480  would  be  in  that  cate- 
gory, I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  place 
to  establish  what  is  needed  at  the  White 
House. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  issue  was  GS-16  and  above, 
which  is  $36,000  and  above.  And  the 
question  to  Mr.  Riunsfeld  was : 

Why  do  we  need  to  go  from  54  to  95  of 
people  of  that  level  and  above? 

We  are  not  talking  about  GS-15  and 
below.  We  are  talking  about  GS-16  and 
above.  Why  do  we  need  almost  a  doubling 
of  the  nimiber  of  people  at  that  level  in 
the  White  House? 

The  answer  was : 

We  are  probably  not  going  to  fill  all  of 
the  slots,  but  we  would  like  to  have  them 
there. 

To  me,  that  is  very  significant.  This 
is  a  very  high  level,  people  with  big 
titles  and  power — and  little  accountabil- 
ity. They  have  an  awful  lot  of  power, 
and  we  do  not  even  know  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  use  them  or  need  them.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  overly  suspicious  but  why 
would  they  want  to  go  to  that  many  in 
1  year? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  just  say,  as 
I  said  before  and  which  I  will  try  to  re- 
emphasize,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  personnel  under  this  bill  will  be  480 
at  the  GS-15  and  below. 

So  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  listed  personnel  in  this  bill  will  be 
for  lesser  positions. 

Now,  the  gentlewoman  has  asked:  Why 
should  we  have  more  positions  available 
in  the  category  of  roughly  $32,000  to 
$36,000?  I  would  say  to  my  colleague 
that  the  White  House  has  suffered  the 
same  kind  of  attrition  with  the  problem 
of  inflation  in  wages  as  many  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Many  Members  of  this 
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House  have  supported  all  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases,  for  instance,  in  the  Post 
OfiQce  Department  or  other  Federal 
agencies.  I  think  we  can  say  that  the 
White  House  has  had  the  same  kind  of 
problem  in  trying  to  attract  the  kind  of 
talent  we  need  in  levels  II  through  V  in 
roughly  94  positions  for  White  House 
staffing. 

But  that  is  not  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  positions  that  are  being  re- 
quested under  this  bill.  As  the  gentle- 
woman knows,  we  did  cut  this  back  as 
far  as  the  total  requested  ceiling  is  con- 
cerned. I  supported  that  amendment  be- 
cause I  felt  that  was  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentlewoman 
knows  that  President  Ford  has  operated 
judiciously  as  far  as  hiring  personnel. 
He  has  not  tried  to  gear  up  the  hiring 
practices  of  the  White  House  staff.  He 
has  been  very  accessible  to  our  commit- 
tee in  answering  the  questions  about 
White  House  staff.  And  even  though  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  who  is  being  honest  about  it, 
answered  very  honestly  that  he  would 
probably  not  immediately  fill  all  the  spots 
in  the  higher  levels;  he  said  further  that 
he  felt  it  might  be  necessary  to  have 
some  of  those  available  should  other  job 
positions  in  the  White  House  be  made 
necessary. 

My  belief  is  that  by  setting  the  ceil- 
ing at  575  we  have  put  a  stable  ceiling  on 
this,  which,  by  the  way,  is  much  more 
definitive  than  it  was  under  the  Nixon 
administration,  and  that,  I  think,  is 
proper.  So  this  is  a  reduction  from  that 
previous  position  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, and  President  Ford  has  said  that 
he  will  live  with  that  ceiling. 

I  believe  that  President  Ford  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  will  work  with  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  stated  his  willingness  to 
have  a  ceiling  set.  Even  though  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  has  been  very  candid  in  say- 
ing he  probably  will  not  fill  every  one 
of  the  top  positions  immediately,  he  said 
it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  Therefore,  this  is  a 
reasonable  ceiling  that  we  have  set  in 
this  bill. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem,  I  think,  is  that  we  are  still  talk- 
ing about  the  higher  positions,  and  I 
think  I  opened  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  is  the  real  crux  of  the  issue.  I  think 
we  are  not  so  worried  about  GS-15  and 
below,  including  a  lot  of  the  gardeners 
and  others  in  that  category. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentlewoman  Is 
not  talking  about  the  480  positions  in 
GS-15  and  below? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Well,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  very  high  and  powerful  po- 
sitions, and  I  think  that  is  the  very  con- 
cern of  this  54  to  95. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  number  of  positions  in  these 
higher  levels  is  relatively  small  compared 
to  what  it  has  been  In  the  past.  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
has  been  willing  to  say  that  he  will  not 
utilize  every  one  of  these  higher  positions 
immediately,  although  it  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  future. 


This  administration  has  done  a  good 
job  in  paring  down  and  making  sure  the 
White  House  would  not  expand  these  po- 
sitions as  maybe  it  had  under  the  John- 
son or  Kennedy  administrations.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  made  substantial  use  of 
the  Cabinet  personnel,  and  he  does  not 
try  to  shuttle  to  the  White  House  staff 
responsibilities  that  truly  belong  to  the 
Cabinet.  He  is  making  full  use  of  his 
Cabinet  and  their  subordinate  staff.  He  is 
trying  to  make  sure  that  they  accept 
those  responsibiUties  that  by  law  belong 
to  the  Cabinet,  and  he  is  not  circumvent- 
ing them  by  taking  responsibilities  to  the 
White  House  staff.  The  President  has 
done  that.  He  has  explained  in  detail  his 
willingness  to  curb  the  growth  of  the 
White  House  staff.  He  has  said  he  will 
live  with  the  575  ceiling  we  provide  in  this 
bill,  which,  by  the  way,  is  lower  than  the 
figure  in  the  bill  originally  introduced  in 
the  committee. 

So  I  believe  this  is  a  responsible  bill 
and  one  we  can  support. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  just 
want  to  remind  him  that  I  was  the  one 
who  offered  the  amendment  to  limit  this 
in  committee,  and  which  the  gentleman 
so  kindly  cosponsored. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  also  supported 
the  amendment  in  committee. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  also  want  to  say 
that  I  think  we  would  be  setting  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  in  the  House,  be- 
cause if  we  start  authorizing  slots  that 
they  have  no  admitted  intention  of  using 
at  the  moment,  suddenly  we  become  the 
ones  who  gave  them  the  authority  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentlewoman 
was  not  so  conservative  in  the  case  of 
HEW.  Maybe  we  can  get  the  gentle- 
woman to  be  more  conservative  with  re- 
spect to  personnel  in  other  agencies. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to,  if  it  is  indicated. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  mentioned  480  positions  at 
the  GS-15  level  or  lower.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  what  the  average  salary  is 
of  those  480?  How  would  that  fall? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  majority  of  the  480  are 
around  GS-12  to  GS-15. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  GS-15  is  at  about 
$36,000  a  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  responsibility 
in  the  White  House  is  fairly  substantial, 
and  I  am  sure  it  attracts  the  kind  of 
people  that  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  have  if  he  were  there. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman.  How  many 
of  your  staff  are  below  the  GS-12  level? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  What  does  GS-12  pay? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  In  the  report, 
if  the  gentleman  will  look  at  it.  GS-12 
presently  pays,  at  the  first  grade  level, 
about  $18,400,  to  a  high  of  $23,988.  The 
average  pay  of  all  white  staff  personnel 
together  is  about  $14,000. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  have  only  one  staff 
member. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  has 
only  one  staff  member  at  $23,000? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Outstanding. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Because  I  happen  to  be 
a  fiscal  conservative,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  well  knows. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  this:  Is  there  some  dearth  of 
talent  in  the  White  House?  Are  they  hav- 
ing trouble  with  getting  people  below 
GS-12  rates?  If  they  are,  I  would  just 
like  the  gentleman  to  know  that,  as  I 
know  from  my  own  staff  positions,  I 
hired  about  16.  We  had  16  slots.  The 
first  year  I  had  over  800  applicants.  If 
President  Ford  is  looking  for  well- 
quaUfied  people  who  will  work  for  less 
than  $23,000  a  year,  I  know  where  he 
can  get  them. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  something 
about  the  way  money  is  spent,  especially 
on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
the  budget  approach  that  is  taken  by 
your  side  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  ,  that  I 
think  that  on  the  basis  of  the  previous 
administrations,  the  Kermedy  adminis- 
tration, the  Johnson  administration,  and 
the  Nixon  administration.  President 
Ford  has  been  far  more  judicious  in  the 
use  of  White  House  personnel.  Even  one 
of  his  top  administrators,  Mr.  Rumsfeld, 
has  very  candidly  said  that  he  may  not 
use  every  single  one  of  the  top  positions 
that  are  being  projected  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the 
White  House  furnished  to  our  committee 
the  answer  to  the  question  that  was  just 
posed  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  average  GS  grade  of  personnel  at 
the  White  House  covered  by  the  bill, 
based  on  last  year's  figures,  was  slightly 
above  GS  grade  8,  and  the  average  GS 
salary  was  $14,053. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment.  I  did  not  have 
that  exact  figure. 

Let  me  comment  again  so  that  the 
record  is  clear.  The  average  salary  in 
this  grouping  is  $14,600,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son), the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
has  stated.  In  any  event,  I  am  sure  that 
neither  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  nor 
myself  qualifies  as  the  biggest  spender  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  that  figure  also  in- 
clude gardeners  and  everything  like  that, 
75  gardeners  included  in  White  House 
personnel?  I  wonder  what  the  level  of 
pay  would  be  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives if  we  included  the  waiters  and 
waitresses  and  things  like  that. 

I  am  talking  about  people  equivalent 
to  staff  people  on  the  congressional 
staffs,  who  are  in  a  policymaking  posi- 
tion. I  am  not  talking  about  custodial- 
type  help  Included  in  that  480  number. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 
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Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
really  think  that  we  ought  to  try  to  keep 
the  record  straight  here,  and  I  must  add 
that  that  figure  does  not  include  gar- 
deners and  electricians,  that  is  clerical 
staff. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  $14,600  figme? 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  regret  it 
does  not  include  the  gardeners  and  elec- 
tricians. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  And  the  explana- 
tion for  that  is  that  that  service  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Park  Service  to  the  White 
House  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  just 
want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
sick  of  hearing  this  old  argument  with 
the  same  old  platitudes  and  whiplashes 
that  are  given  to  the  Democrats  because 
of  their  terrible  spending  record. 

May  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  to  page  5  of  the 
report,  where  it  shows  that  in  1955  the 
White  House  oflBce  had  222  employees 
for  their  purposes.  In  1965,  following 
the  Kennedy  years,  the  figure  had 
changed  to  255.  In  1970  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Nixon  years  it  was  250,  and  then 
in  1971  that  figure  went  to  533. 

So  I  think  it  ill  behooves  to  use  the 
name  of  Johnson  and  Kennedy  in  con- 
trast to  Nixon. 

As  I  have  said.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  tell  President  Ford  how  many 
empolyees  he  needs  but.  regardless  of 
that,  I  do  not  like  anybody  to  be  whip- 
lashing  and  condemning  the  Democrats 
for  not  being  responsible  when  the  truth 
is  that  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  was  talking  about 
the  general  Federal  agencies  and  their 
level  of  employment  compared  to  the 
President's  staff.  I  think  that  the  overall 
staflBng  that  has  occurred  under  Presi- 
dent Ford  is  that  President  Ford  has 
done  a  much  more  responsible  job  than 
has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  are  accidentally  getting  a  little 
far  astray.  If  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming <Mr.  RoNCALio)  would  give  me  his 
attention,  I  will  refer  the  gentleman  to 
a  report  on  the  growth  of  the  Executive 
OfBce  which  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  which  shows  that  in  1970 
there  were  250  positions  in  the  White 
House  office.  But  what  it  does  not  show 
Is  that  in  addition,  in  1970,  there  were 
273  personnel  detailed  from  other  agen- 
cies. At  the  moment  there  are  just  20. 
So  I  think  what  we  are  really  saying 
is  that  when  you  take  the  detailed  peo- 
ple that  have  previously  been  detailed 
for  the  White  House,  that  you  have  had 
a  White  House  staff  twice  the  size  that 
the  record  shows.  What  we  now  have  is 
a  totally  accurate  number.  The  report 
figures  before  us  now  are  535  in  the 


White  House.  Then  there  were  548  In 
1971.  And  the  combined  staff  in  1970, 
detailed  staff,  as  well  as  those  actually 
employed  there,  was  576. 

So  that  we  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about  here,  for  years,  starting 
back  in  the  1940's,  there  were  personnel 
detailed  from  the  departments  that  in 
fact  became  nearly  permanent  White 
House  personnel.  Under  the  system  of 
reporting  that  we  now  follow  at  the 
White  House  the  actual  people  employed 
there  are  a  matter  of  record.  And  that 
has  been  thoroughly  analyzed  by  this 
subcommittee  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

And  I  am  sure  the  Members  there 
wooild  suppoi-t  the  interpretation  I  am 
giving  these  figures. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  in  just  one  moment,  but 
first  I  would  merely  like  to  say  that  the 
point  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  has  made,  is 
a  good  one.  This  committee  has  gone 
into  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject. 
The  committee  has  taken  steps  in  order 
to  establish  some  kind  of  a  ceiling  which 
we  believe  would  be  reasonable.  Because 
in  the  past  the  White  House,  no  matter 
what  administration,  has  made  use  of 
"detailed"  personnel  from  various  agen- 
cies and  that  has  contributed,  really,  to 
far  more  personnel  than  actually  needed. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 

fMrS.    SCHROEDER). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  think  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
that  the  table  that  was  quoted  from  in 
the  report  on  the  growth  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  also  points  out 
something  that  is  very  important  when 
we  are  comparing  figures,  and  that  is 
that  the  White  House  is  continually  re- 
organized and  has  been  able  to  bury 
people  in  new  offices,  so  they  can  make  it 
look  like  there  are  not  so  many  peo- 
ple, but  there  really  are. 

For  example,  it  points  out  in  that  case 
that  they  have  had  a  reorganization  in 
creating  the  domestic  council  which  has 
not  been  in  previous  administrations, 
which  has  high-level  people  and  an  in- 
itial staff  of— I  think  it  was  about  30  peo- 
ple originally,  and  it  continued  on.  They 
also  created  a  new  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy  with  a  staff  of  over 
60.  and  they  have  been  able  to  pull  people 
out  of  the  general  pool  and  juggle  fig- 
ures. We  know  how  they  do  that.  We  see 
figures  every  day.  So  I  think  quoting  this 
report  is  really  not  fair  unless  one  fin- 
ishes and  puts  the  qualifiers  on  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out.  President  Ford  has  been  far  more 
candid  than  any  other  previous  occupant 
of  the  White  House  in  showing  the  per- 
sonnel that  he  has  borrowed  from  other 
agencies,  and  has  been  willing  to  live 


within  the  limitations  we  are  talking 
about.  I  think  that  even  though  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon,  who 
were  all  lisers  of  personnel  from  other 
agencies,  have  used  that  practice  in  the 
past.  President  Ford  has  been  much  more 
candid  and  now  tells  us  that  he  has  only 
20  assigned  from  other  agencies  on  a 
temporary  basis.  He  has  been  willing  to 
keep  this  committee  informed  as  to  what 
those  assigned  personnel  actually  are.  So 
I  believe  on  that  basis  we  should  support 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
White  House  staffing  bill  (H.R.  6706 > 
represents  to  this  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  hold  of  a  major  policy 
issue  facing  our  Government;  to  return 
policymaking  to  the  Cabinet  as  the 
framers  of  our  Government  intended; 
and  to  require  the  President  to  fully  dis- 
close to  the  public  how  White  House 
money  is  spent. 

I  strongly  support  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  today  to  H.R.  6706  to 
close  many  loopholes  which  have  existed 
for  years.  The  time  for  benign  neglect 
and  comity  is  over.  The  time  has  come 
for  this  Congress  to  take  a  close  look  at 
what  has  been  going  on  behind  the  White 
House  walls.  The  time  has  come  for  this 
Congress  to  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
and  exert  its  rightful  authority  over  our 
fimdamental  governmental  processes. 

H.R.  6706  represents  progress  toward 
exercising  control  over  staffing  and  other 
expenses  of  operating  the  White  House 
Office  of  the  President.  It  is  indeed  com- 
mendable that  the  committee  bill  does 
not  give  the  administration  the  open- 
ended,  discretionary  authority  in  hiring 
of  top-level  staff  it  requested.  But  this 
bill  gives  the  President,  any  President, 
too  much  leeway  in  several  areas: 

First,  number  of  personnel  in  high- 
level  positions; 

Second,  accounting  and  reporting  re- 
quirements; 

Third,  payment  and  reporting  of  White 
House  consultants  and  employees  de- 
tailed from  other  agencies;  and 

Fourth,  funds  authorized  for  the  Pres- 
ident's discretionary  "Unanticipated 
Needs"  and  travel. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  held  to  last 
year's  level  the  number  of  high-level 
policvmakers  in  the  White  House  Office, 
the  Vice  President's  Office,  and  the 
Domestic  Council.  I  support  an  amend- 
ment that  holds  the  number  of  GS-16's 
and  above — people  earnin<?  over  $36,000— 
on  the  White  House  staff  to  last  year's 
level. 

H.R.  6706  would  oermit  a  90  percent 
increase  in  top  White  House  advisers  as 
the  administration  requested.  This  bill 
gives  unwarranted  increases  in  the  top, 
policymaking  positions:  $42,500,  from  9 
to  12,  33-percent  increase,  $39,000- 
$40,000,  from  4  to  13,  225-perc3nt  in- 
crease. $37,500-$38,000,  from  9  to  15, 
66-percent  increase,  and  $36,000,  from 
32  to  55,  70-percent  increase. 

The  figures  in  H.R.  6706  at  these  levels 
are,  I  am  told,  "what  the  administration 
can  live  with."  I  want  to  go  on  record 
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as  saying  I  can  not  live  with  them.  It  is 
time  that  we  remove  major  policymaking 
from  a  few  cloistered,  unknown,  faceless 
special  Executive  assistants  and  associate 
counselors  to  the  President  behind  the 
impenetrable  walls  of  the  Executive 
Mansion.  This  Congress,  of  all  Con- 
gresses, must  stop  a  burgeoning  bureauc- 
racy in  the  White  House  to  assure  that 
another  Watergate  will  not  be  per- 
petrated on  the  American  people.  This 
Congress  must  return  Government  to  the 
people,  to  our  Cabinet  officials  where 
decisions  should  be  made  out  in  the 
open,  and  where  top  officials  are  acces- 
sible and  accoimtable. 

ACCOUNTING    AND   REPORTING 

Several  amendments  will  be  offered 
today  to  require  accoimting  and  report- 
ing of  White  House  expenditures.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  layers  upon  layers  of 
personnel  and  services  available  to  the 
President.  This  Congress  has  never  taken 
a  hard  look  at  what  I  call  the  "octopus- 
effect."  In  addition  to  the  500  or  so  em- 
ployees in  the  White  House,  the  President 
can  hire  any  number  of  experts  and 
consultants  and  can  detail  from  executive 
agencies  additional  personnel.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  who  surround  the  Presi- 
dent, there  is  the  rest  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  which  has  over  a 
dozen  special  councils  and  gi-oups.  In 
addition,  the  budget  contains  other 
"funds  appropriated  to  the  President." 
On  top  of  these  are  endless  services  or 
"indirect  aid"  av.iilable  to  the  President. 
For  example,  the  Defense  Department 
provides  travel  and  a  communications 
network ;  the  Treasury  Department  pro- 
vides the  Secret  Service  and  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service;  the  Interior 
Department  provides  grounds  mainte- 
nance and  vacation  retreats;  the  State 
Department  provides  entertainment 
facilities  and  services;  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  provides  furnishings, 
maintenance,  and  repair.  The  point  is 
that  under  current  law,  there  is  no  ac- 
counting, no  public  record  of  this  pro- 
liferation of  people  serving  the  Chief 
Executive. 

I  fully  support  several  reporting  re- 
quirements to  be  proposed  today  to  re- 
quire a  reporting  to  the  Congress  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of :  First,  full- 
time  employees;  second,  detailed  employ- 
ees: third,  experts  and  consultants  to  the 
White  House;  and  fourth,  expenditures 
for  entertainment  and  travel. 

REIMBURSEMENT    FOR    DETAILED    EMPLOYEES 

Furthermore,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  require  the  White  House 
to  reimburse  all  agencies  for  all  em- 
ployees detailed  from  such  agencies.  If 
the  President  wants  the  expertise  of  in- 
dividuals in  Federal  agencies,  he  should 
not  expect  the  agency  to  foot  the  bill. 
He  should  not  be  able  to  swell  his  ranks 
and  increase  his  power  by  calling  over 
at  his  whim  additional  personnel.  If  a 
problem  is  serious  enough  to  warrant 
additional  employees,  the  President 
should  come  to  the  Congress  and  justify 
it.  If  it  is  justified,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  give  to  any  President 
what  is  needed.  As  of  April  1,  there  were 
20  employees  detailed  to  the  White  House 
Office  from  other  executive  agencies,  only 
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2  of  whom  were  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  Of  course,  this  figure  of  20 — pro- 
vided to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  by  the  White  House — does 
not  indicate  how  many  employees  were 
detailed  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  how 
many  are  detailed  now  or  for  how  long.  I 
believe  the  public  should  know  who  is 
detailed,  for  how  long,  and  at  what  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

LIMITING    EXPERTS    AND    CONSULTANTS 

I  will  also  support  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  today  which  will  limit  to  1  year 
the  hiring  of  experts  and  consultants.  As 
of  April  1,  there  were  12  experts  and  con- 
sultants on  the  White  House  payroll.  This 
is  a  moderate  liniitation  in  my  view, 
since  the  President  again  has  the  leeway 
to  swell  his  ranks  with  outside  consult- 
ants, subject  only  to  budget  limitations. 

DISCRETIONARY    FUND    AND    TRAVEL 

H.R.  6706  authorizes  a  special  discre- 
tionary fund  of  $1  million  for  "unantici- 
pated needs."  This  fund,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  some  time,  enables  the 
President  "in  his  discretion,  to  meet  un- 
anticipated needs  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  national  interest,  security,  or  defense, 
including  personnel  needs  and  needs  for 
sei-vices."  I  agree  that  any  President 
needs  a  "small"  fund  to  use  at  his  or  her 
discretion,  to  meet  the  changing  and 
emergency  needs  of  the  President  that 
cannot  be  anticipated  when  the  annual 
budget  is  formulated.  However.  I  believe 
that  the  amount  of  $1  million  is  excessive, 
for  two  major  reasons. 

First,  this  fund  in  effect  allows  the 
President  to  add  more  staff  on  top  of  the 
500  or  so  on  his  regular  staff,  the  detailed 
employees,  the  experts  and  consultants 
and  personnel  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  Second,  in  recent  years, 
the  maximum  amount  used  was  $655,000 
in  fiscal  1974.  As  of  2  months  ago,  the 
President  had  spent  from  this  fund 
$403,500  for  the  following  purposes: 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
$18,500;  Presidential  Clemency  Board, 
$185,000;  Presidential  transition.  $50,000; 
President's  Commission  to  Review  CIA 
Activities  Within  the  United  States, 
$150,000. 

The  previous  legislative  authority  for 
this  fund.  Public  Law  93-381.  last  year's 
appropriations  bill,  set  the  amount  for 
this  fund  at  $500,000.  Though  the  final 
amount  of  course  will  be  determined  by 
the  appropriations  bill,  the  $1  million 
authorized  in  this  bill  symbolically  rep- 
resents a  100  percent  increase  which  I 
believe  is  excessive  and  should  be 
reduced. 

H.R.  6706  increases  the  President's 
travel  allowance  authorization  from 
$40,OCO  to  $100,000. 1  support  an  amend- 
ment to  hold  this  to  $40,000.  The  admin- 
istration requested  $100,000  in  this  bill 
because  "this  is  the  amount  that  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the  last 
2  years  and  (it)  refiects  the  increased 
cost  of  travel."  One  source  has  estimated 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  provided 
the  White  House  with  5  Boeing  707's, 
11  smaller  executive  jets,  and  16  jet  heli- 
copters. With  DOD  available  to  carry  the 
President  and  his  staff  across  the  coun- 
try, I  do  not  see  the  need  for  another 
$100,000. 


POLICY  QUESTION 

I  am  frankly  alarmed  at  the  congres- 
sional "undersight"  that  has  occurred  in 
monitoring  the  White  House  operations. 
The  agonizing  Watergate  experience 
should  have  convinced  everyone  that  we 
should  never  again  let  Government 
slip  away  from  the  people  and  be  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  faceless  few  in 
the  White  House.  It  Is  time  to  return 
Government  to  our  Cabinet  agencies 
where  decisionmaking  belongs.  This  is  a 
fundamental  policy  question  affecting 
the  basic  framework  of  our  Government. 
The  question  before  us  today  is.  do  we 
continue  to  condone  it  or  do  we  reform? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  correct  one  item  that  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  inadvertently  checked 
off.  The  present  White  House  staffing  of 
Executive-level  positions  is  14.  The  bill 
before  us  would  reduce  it  to  12.  The  Udall 
amendment  would  reduce  it  to  9. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  sorry  but  if  my 
simply  not  correct.  The  authorization  in 
colleague  would  forgive  me  that  is  just 
law  presently  is  14  positions  up  to  Exec- 
utive Level  2.  That  authorization  never 
specified  just  Executive  2  levels.  What  we 
are  doing  now  is  changing  that  number 
of  12  to  14  to  95.  I  know  if  my  colleague 
would  read  the  authorization  law — and 
I  am  sure  he  has  once — ^he  will  realize 
it  says  up  to  Executive  2.  Those  were 
never  all  Executive  2  positions. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  says  not  to 
exceed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  to  exceed,  correct. 

And  these  levels  are.  I  am  told,  what 
this  administration  can  live  with.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  I  cannot  live 
with  them.  It  is  time  we  removed  the 
major  policymaking  from  a  few  clois- 
tered, unknown,  faceless,  special  Execu- 
tive assistants  and  consultants  behind 
the  impregnable  walls  of  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  ,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  han- 
dles the  White  House  appropriations. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set I  do  not  intend  to  try  to  read  this 
book  which  I  show  you  but  before  I  fin- 
ish I  hope  to  tell  the  Members  something 
about  it  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  quite 
interesting. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  glad  this  bill  is  here 
today  because  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  funds  this  part  of  our  Government, 
that  this  bill  is  badly  needed  legislation. 
We  hope  to  take  the  appropriation  bill 
containing  funds  for  the  White  House 
before  the  whole  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  Friday  morning,  and  without 
the  guidance  of  this  legislation  we  are 
going  to  be  in  the  same  trouble  we  were 
in  last  year  when  we  did  not  have  a  bill 
of  this  kind.  I  congratulate  the  members 
of  this  committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

We  worked  closely  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  this.  I  assure  the 
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Members  what  is  proposed  here  today 
has  the  urgent  support  of  the  White 
House  and  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  I  hope  this  House  will  sup- 
port what  the  committee  has  done. 

In  the  beginning  let  me  point  out 
about  this  personnel  number.  These  fig- 
ures are  misleading  on  their  face,  but  let 
me  explain.  My  subcommittee,  with  my- 
self as  chairman,  insisted,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  President,  that  all 
these  people  borrowed  from  other  agen- 
cies be  carried  on  the  White  House  pay- 
roll. Before  President  Johnson  finished 
his  term  they  were  working  on  that  but 
did  not  complete  it  before  he  left.  When 
President  Nixon  came  in  we  convinced 
him  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

That  was  the  first  time  our  commit- 
tee had  had  an  opportunity  to  know  who 
was  working  in  the  White  House.  So  if 
these  figures  are  misleading,  the  Mem- 
bers can  blame  us.  We  think  they  are 
the  opposite  of  misleading — they  are 
now  factual. 

In  1973  the  White  House  request  for 
personnel  to  the  Congress  was  for  510 
people;  in  1974  the  request  was  for  505 
people;  in  1975  the  request  was  for  540 
people;  and  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
for  500  people,  a  reduction  of  40  people. 
The  amount  of  money  this  year  is  a  little 
over  $16. 5  million. 

About  $1,700,000  of  that  goes  for  rent. 
They  are  paying  that  for  the  right  to 
occupy  the  Executive  OflBce  Building. 

There  is  close  to  $14  million  for  per- 
sonnel. So  I  think  these  are  very  im- 
portant things  to  be  remembered. 

Remarks  have  been  made  that  they 
borrow  people  from  other  agencies.  It 
might  interest  you  to  know  that  by  act 
of  Congress  there  are  over  40  committees 
assigned  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  performing  one  function  or 
another  for  him. 

The  President  did  not  do  this.  The 
Congress  did  it.  Every  time  we  turn 
aroimd  Congress  creates  this  or  that 
function  for  the  President.  Every  time 
some  Member  of  Congress  has  an  idea 
we  create  a  commission  and  stick  the 
President  with  it. 

I  think  the  House  ought  to  take  into 
account,  if  one  were  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  funding  this  item  and 
needed  information  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  needs  in  terms 
of  assistance  to  do  his  job,  who  would  he 
look  to  for  advice?  Members  of  Congress 
who  seem  to  know  everything  in  the 
world  put  the  responsibility  on  the  only 
man  that  does  know  anjrthing,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  We  have  al- 
ways taken  the  word  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  the  best  evidence. 
I  hope  we  will  again  leave  the  President 
of  the  United  States  some  material  to 
work  with,  because  he  has  the  toughest 
job  on  Earth. 

I  hope  we  will  be  almost  as  generous 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  we  have  been  with  ourselves.  I  think 
we  belittle  ourselves  when  we  dicker 
with  the  President  whether  he  can  have 
two,  three  or  five  people  to  do  a  job. 

Now,  about  this  book.  This  is  a  com- 
puter print-out  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
Imposing  duties  upon  the  President  of  the 


United  States — it  is  about  6  inches  thick. 
Do  we  think  he  does  not  need  any  man- 
power to  carry  out  these  mandates  of 
Congress?  We  passed  four  bills  today 
that  put  new  work  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  many 
Members  have  the  slightest  notion  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired to  do.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  can  take  some  of  these  chores  that  the 
Congress  has  put  on  him  and  do  them.  I 
think  we  should  pass  the  bill  and  give  the 
President  the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Members  a  one- 
paragraph  summary  of  the  testimony  by 
Mr.  Linder  before  our  committee  back 
in  April  when  we  had  full  hearings  on 
this  measure : 

In  summary,  the  proposed  bill  seeks  pri- 
marily to  expedite  the  appropriation  process 
by  making  permanent  those  authorizations 
which  have  been  provided  by  the  Congress 
on  an  annual  basis.  We  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress give  due  recognition  to  the  lact  that 
the  staflf  Is  the  personal  staff  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  practice  of  comity  and  the 
requirements  of  the  office  necessitate  that 
the  President  have  maximum  flexibility  In 
staffing  this  office.  The  size  of  the  office  and 
salaries  of  the  staff  would,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
annually  In  the  request  for  appropriations 
for  the  Office,  along  with  any  back-up  mate- 
rials that  the  Congress  finds  necessary  for  a 
proper  review. 

We  were  provided  with  name,  rank, 
serial  number,  salary,  date  of  service 
commenced  of  everybody  on  the  White 
House  staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  30  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  is  complete. 
We  just  cannot  operate  a  Government  of 
almost  3  million  civilian  employees,  in 
addition  to  people  in  the  military,  with 
the  budget  running  what  it  is,  with  the 
departments  and  ager.cies  multiplying 
and  have  the  staff  of  the  President  gut- 
ted. Given  the  necessary  restraints  which 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
maintain  I  again  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  bill.  It  is  a  long  overdue  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  enormous  proliferation  of 
high  level  policymaking  positions  within 
the  White  House. 

Each  year  the  President  routinely  re- 
quests more  and  more  money  for  the 
White  House  and  Executive  OCQce  staff 
and  each  year  Congress  routinely  ap- 
proves these  requests.  As  a  result  the 
number  of  top  level  advisers  within  the 
White  House  Office  has  swelled. 

The  bill  before  us  today  represents  yet 
another  increase  in  these  top  level  posi- 
tions. This  bill  provides  authorization  for 
imwarranted  increases  in  all  top  level 
positions  within  the  White  House  Office. 
When  President  Ford  assumed  office  he 


cut  back  the  bloated  Nixon  staff  by  about 
10  percent,  but  this  bill  if  passed  un- 
amended would  resume  the  runaway 
growth  of  the  White  House  Office.  It 
would  authorize  a  33  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  individuals  salaried  at 
$42,500,  a  225  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  individuals  salaried  between 
$39,000  and  $40,000,  a  66  percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  individuals  sal- 
aried between  $37,500  to  $38,000,  and  a 
70  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals salaried  at  $36,000.  These  fig- 
ures represent  an  increase  from  54  to  95 
the  number  of  individuals  working  in  the 
White  House  Office  at  GS  16  or  higher. 
Unless  this  legislation  is  amended  the 
White  House  Office  will  continue  to  grow 
and  grow. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  an  indi- 
vidual on  this  floor  who  woiUd  want  to 
deny  the  President  adequate  staff  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  there  is  a  point  where  the  size 
of  the  White  House  staff  ceases  to  con- 
tribute to  the  effectiveness  of  the  execu- 
tive operation.  When  it  is  possible  for 
the  President  to  suggest  that  his  staff 
was  successful  in  hiding  evidence  of  a 
wide  spread  conspiracy  from  him,  and 
to  be  believed,  then  that  staff  has  grown 
too  large.  When  Cabinet  members  and 
agency  heads  are  insulated  from  the 
President  by  a  miniature  bureaucracy 
of  aides  and  assistants,  then  that  staff 
has  grown  too  large. 

Several  aspects  about  the  growth  of 
staff  are  alarming.  Much  of  the  work 
which  was  previously  done  by  the  Cabi- 
net is  now  down  in  the  White  House 
where  it  is  hidden  from  public  view.  The 
Cabinet  has  been  placed  in  a  subsidiary 
position  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
Because  of  Executive  privilege.  Presiden- 
tial staff  cannot  be  questioned  by  Con- 
gress without  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident. This  excludes  Congress  from 
discovering  what  policies  are  being  con- 
sidered. The  President  with  so  many  im- 
portant matters  to  attend  to  caimot  pos- 
sibly control  this  huge  staff.  As  a  result 
the  discretion  and  authority  which 
should  be  reserved  for  the  President  is 
often  exercised  by  aides  acting  in  his 
name. 

The  question  is  should  we  allow  this 
rimaway  proliferation  of  White  House 
staff  to  continue  or  should  we  place  a 
lid  on  it.  The  amendments  which  we  will 
consider  this  afternoon  are  not  aimed 
at  cutting  the  size  of  the  White  House 
staff,  they  are  not  aimed  at  cutting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  President,  rather  they 
are  merely  an  attempt  to  hold  the  line  on 
the  growth  of  the  staff  of  the  President. 
None  of  the  President's  top  advisers  will 
lose  his  job  as  a  result  of  these  amend- 
ments. These  amendments  are  designed 
merely  to  maintain  the  staff  at  its  present 
level. 

At  one  time  the  bureacracy  of  aides 
and  assistants  which  now  surrounds  the 
President  did  not  exist.  In  1933,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  fought  the  Nation's  most 
crippling  depression  with  only  four  civil- 
ian aides,  two  military  aides,  and  40 
clerks,  typists,  and  messengers.  He  was 
able  to  do  this  by  relying  on  Cabinet 
Departments. 
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Today  there  are  at  least  610  employees 
of  the  White  House  Office  not  including 
those  individuals  detailed  to  the  White 
House  and  temporary  experts  and  con- 
sultants hired  by  the  White  House.  There 
are  an  additional  2,300  persons  employed 
by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
I  question  the  need  for  the  creation  of 
this  isolated  bureacracy  which  insulates 
the  President  from  the  heads  of  the  ma- 
jor Departments  and  Agencies  of  our 
coimtry. 

The  Executive  departments  today  em- 
ploy close  to  1.6  million  individuals.  The 
President  can,  and  should,  rely  on  the 
advise  of  the  top  officials  of  these  de- 
partments rather  than  inflate  the  al- 
ready isolated  bureacracy  within  the 
White  House. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  return  to 
the  Cabinet  form  of  government  that  our 
forefathers  developed,  it  is  time  that 
Congress  began  to  exercise  its  oversight 
functions  with  regard  to  the  White  House 
budget,  and  it  is  time  that  the  President 
has  an  accountable  and  effective  staff 
to  assist  him  carry  out  his  duties. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  essential  that 
we  maintain  the  number  of  White  House 
employees  at  their  current  levels.  I  urge 
support  of  the  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  this  afternoon  to  hold  the  line 
on  the  White  House  budget. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  afternoon  at  an  appropriate 
time  I  will  offer  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
6706.  The  reason  for  my  substitute  Is 
straightforward.  I  firmly  believe  that  any 
President  should  have  the  same  flexibility 
and  the  same  accoimtabiUty  for  selecting 
and  sti'ucturing  his  own  staff  as  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  have  with  oiu:  own. 

My  substitute  essentially  reaffirms  the 
present  law  affecting  the  White  House 
staff.  It  continues  14  level  2  staff  posi- 
tions, and  beyond  that  it  permits  the 
President  to  arrange  his  staff  and  salary 
schedules  as  he  sees  fit,  subject  to  the 
upper  limits  previously  mentioned  and 
subject  also  to  the  annual  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  two  congressional  appro- 
priations committees. 

Simply  put,  the  substitute  which  I  will 
offer  would  allow  the  President  to  hire 
the  best  people  he  or  she  can  find  viith- 
out  the  constraints  of  specific  GS  re- 
quirements and  classifications.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent classify  and  categorize  these  posi- 
tions on  the  White  House  staff.  It  would 
require  that  a  specific  limit  be  placed  on 
each  GS  level  16  through  18,  and  on  each 
executive  level  2  through  5. 

The  only  restriction  today  and  the 
only  restriction  in  my  substitute  would 
be  a  ceiling  of  level  2's  and  the  tradi- 
tional appropriations  and  budget  process 
restrictions.  I  continue  to  believe  that  our 
appropriations  committees  can  monitor 
and  review  the  White  House  persormel 
requests. 

Now,  some  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  further  restrict  the  President  even 
more  so  than  he  is  in  the  commitee  bill, 
and  to  cut  the  number  of  top  level  staff 


assistants.  I  strongly  oppose  this  type  of 
amendment  because  I  think  it  unfairly 
limits  the  White  House  and  imposes  a 
restriction  and  punishment  on  future 
Presidents  for  the  abuse  of  at  least  one 
past  administration.  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  kind  of  restrictive  amendment  or 
any  other  type  of  restrictive  amendment 
will  eliminate  future  abuses.  Nor  will  it 
restrict  the  power  of  the  Presidency; 
nor  will  it  insure  a  cabinet  type  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  only  make  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, difficult  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  his  job.  The  way  to 
prevent  an  imperial  Presidency  is  to  as- 
sure a  responsive,  active.  Congress  and 
to  pass  legislation  such  as  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act  and  Budget  Control  Act,  both  of 
which  I  supported.  But,  placing  a 
strait  jacket  on  the  President  and  on 
his  personal  staff  will  not  in  anyway 
make  this  a  more  responsive  or  open  Na- 
tion or  Government. 

There  is  one  other  major  difference  be- 
tween the  committee  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute which  I  will  offer,  and  that  relates 
to  the  unanticipated  needs  fimds  of  the 
President.  A  review  of  the  uses  of  these 
funds  over  the  past  15  years  will  readily 
indicate  that  these  funds  have  not  been 
abused. 

There  is  no  reason  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent here,  particularly  when  we  look  at 
the  history  of  the  use  of  this  fund. 
While  the  committee  bill  would  place  a 
$1  million  limit  on  this  fund  and  an 
amendment  will  cut  it  to  $500,000,  my 
substitute  would  continue  the  historic 
practice  of  not  imposing  an  arbitrary 
limit  on  these  funds  except  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  congressional  appropria- 
tions committees. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will 
offer  this  substitute  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience I  had  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
White  House  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  I  have  talked 
to  my  immediate  predecessors,  Marvin 
Watson  of  the  Johnson  administration 
and  Kenney  OTDonnell  in  the  Kennedy 
administration.  They  both  said  that  they 
would  strongly  support  my  substitute 
and  strongly  believe  that  the  kind  of 
flexibility  allowed  by  the  substitute  I 
will  offer  should  be  allowed  for  any 
President. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  drawing 
a  bill  that  does  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  particular  administration.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  future 
President  any  more  than  to  put  restric- 
tions on  my  congressional  office  and  to 
delineate  how  many  levels  of  different 
employees  I  may  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  the  genUe- 
man  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  It  makes  no 
more  sense  to  delineate  and  put  In  a 
straitjacket  the  President  in  the  way 
he  can  develop  and  structure  his  White 
House  staff  than  it  does  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  each  of  us  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. What  meets  my  style  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  structure  my  staff  may 
not  be  at  all  good  for  another  Member 
of  Congress  or  my  successor,  and  I  think 


we  should  accord  the  President  the  same 
comity  and  same  flexibiUty  that  we  ac- 
cord to  ourselves. 

I  hope  that  when  I  offer  my  substitute 
the  Members  will  be  able  to  support  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  statement  the  gentleman 
has  made.  Not  that  I  will  be  in  a  position 
to  support  the  substitute  that  he  offers, 
but  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
that  the  gentleman  served  in  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Johnson  in  a  very 
responsible  position,  a  position  similar 
to  the  one  now  held  by  Donald  Rumsfeld 
With  regard  to  'White  House  authoriza- 
tion, he  certainly  speaks  from  his  own 
experience  and  has  previously  conferred 
with  the  committee  indicating  a  very 
sincere  interest  in  the  Congress  doing  the 
right  thing  for  the  President.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statements  and  his 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  105  of  title  3,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"assistance  and  services  for  president 
and  vice  president 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  pay 
of  employees  In  the  White  House  Office  and 
the  Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service.  Those  employees  shall  perform  such 
official  duties  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  President,  under  the  authority 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  may  ap'- 
polnt  and  flx  the  pay  of  not  more  than — 

"(1)  twelve  employees  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
In  effect  for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  section  6313  of  title  5:  and  in  addition 

"(2)  thirteen  employees  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
in  effect  for  level  in  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  section  5314  of  such  title;  and  In 
addition 

"(3)  fifteen  employees  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
in  effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  section  6315  of  such  title;  and  in  addi- 
tion 

"(4)  twenty-five  employes  at  rates  of 
basic  pay  then  currently  In  effect  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  6316 
of  such  title;  and  In  addition 

"(5)    without   regard   to   chapter   61    and 

subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  such  title — 

"(A)    thirty    employees    at    rates    not    to 

exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  then 

currently   paid   for   GS-18   of   the   Oeucral 
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Schedule  of  section  5332  of  such  title,  and 
In  addition, 

"(B)  such  number  of  other  employees  as 
the  President  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate, at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  currently  paid  for  GS-15 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of 
such  title. 

"(c)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  procuri 
for  the  White  House  Office  and  the  Executive 
Residence  at  the  White  House,  as  provided 
by  appropriation  Acts,  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  and  consultants, 
as  described  In  and  in  accordance  with  the 
first  two  sentences  of  section  3109(b)  of  title 
5.  at  respective  dally  equivalent  for  Individ- 
uals which  are  not  more  than  the  dally  equiv- 
alent of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
In  effect  for  level  U  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  section  5313  of  such  title.  Temporary 
services  of  any  expert  and  coiasultant  de- 
scribed In  such  section  3109(b)  may  not  be 
prociu-ed  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year 
unless  the  President  determines  it  necessary. 

■■(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure, as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
goods  and  services  (other  than  services  au- 
thorized to  be  procured  and  provided  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  chapter)  neces- 
sary m  connection  with  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties  (including  goods  and  serv- 
ices necessary  for  the  care,  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  alteration,  refurnishing,  improve- 
ment, heating  and  lighting  Including  electri- 
cal fixtures,  operation,  and  preservation  of 
the  Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House) . 

•■(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated each  fiscal  year  to  the  President — 

■  (1 )  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  official  reception,  entertainment,  and 
representation  expenses,  when  specified  in 
appropriation  Acts,  to  be  expended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  and  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate:  and 

■■(2)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
allocation  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  official  reception,  entertain- 
ment, and  representation  expenses,  when 
specified  in  appropriation  Acts. 

■(f)  In  order  to  enable  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  provide  a.sslstance  to  the  President 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  func- 
tions specially  assigned  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  the  President  in  the  discharge  of 
executive  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  Vice 
President  is  authorized  to — 

■■(1)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  fix  the  pay 
of  not  more  than — 

'  fA)  three  employees  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  in 
effect  for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
of  section  5313  of  such  title:  and  In  addition 

"(B)  four  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  effect 
for  level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5314  of  such  title:  and  in  addition 

"(C)  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title— 

■■(i)  seven  employees  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  then 
currently  paid  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332  of  such  title,  and  in 
addition 

■'(11)  such  number  of  other  employees  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  currently  paid  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  such 
title  as  he  may  determine  to  be  appropriate- 
and 

"(2)  procure,  as  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acts,  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants,  as  de.scrlbed 
in  and  In  accordance  with  the  first  two 
sentences  of  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  at 
respective  daUy  rate  of  pay  for  individuals 
which  are  not  more  than  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  then  cur- 
rently paid  under  the  General  Schedule  of 
section  5332  of  such  title. 


Temporary  services  of  any  expert  or  con- 
sultant described  In  such  section  3109(b) 
may  not  be  procured  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
tills  subsection  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one 
year  unless  the  Vice  President  determines  it 
necessary. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law,  other  than  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, no  employee  in  the  White  House  Office, 
the  Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House, 
or  the  Domestic  Council,  nor  any  employee 
under  the  Vice  President  appointed  under 
subsection  (f),  may  be  paid  a  rate  of  basic 
pay  In  excess  of  the  maxlmtmi  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  paid  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5.". 

(b)  The  authorization  for  appropriations 
applicable  to  fiscal  years  In  section  105(e) 
of  title  3.  United  States  Code  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  shall  also 
apply  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"105.  Compensation  of  secretaries  and  execu- 
tive, administrative,  and  staff  assist- 
ants to  President." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

'105.  Assistance  and  services  for  President 
and  Vice  President.". 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  1  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  lines 
9  and  10,  strike  out  "such  number  of  other 
employees  as  the  President  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"480  employees". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  anyone  wish 
to  speak  on  the  committee  amendment? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 

Fifty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
one  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII, 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  shall 
be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  Is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  tJDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  On  page 
2,  strike  out  all  of  subsection  (b)  beginning 
at  line  10  and  down  through  line  13  on  page 
3  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"(bi  The  President,  under  the  authority  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  pay  of  not  more  than — 

"(1)  nine  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  ef- 
fect for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5313  of  title  5:  and  In  addition 

"(2)  four  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  ef- 
fect for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5314  of  such  title:   and  in  addition 

"(3)  nine  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  ef- 
fect for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5315  of  such  title:   and  in  addition 

"(4)  twenty-five  employees  at  rates  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  in  effect  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5316  of  such 
title;  and  in  addition 

"(5)  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title — 

"(A)  seven  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  then  cur- 
rently paid  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  section  5332  of  such  title,  and  in  addi- 
tion, 

"(B)  446  employees  for  employment  in  the 
White  House  Office,  and  75  employees  for  em- 
ployment in  the  Executive  Residence  at  the 
White  House,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  basic  pay  currently  paid  for 
GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
5332  of  such  title." 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  basic  principle  at  stake  here  in  these 
amendments  that  we  are  going  to  offer 
here  this  evening.  I  think  any  President 
ought  to  have  an  adequate  staff  to  pro- 
vide the  services  that  he  needs  for  carry- 
ing out  his  very  important  position.  I 
think  that  the  President  ought  to  have 
flexibility.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
tell  him  how  to  arrange  his  ofiBce,  and 
I  am  willing  to  go  a  long  way,  but  where 
I  draw  the  line  is  when  a  President  be- 
gins to  destroy  other  values  that  are  very 
important  to  our  system  of  government. 

One  of  these  values  that  is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  system  of  government  is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  Cabinet  system 
of  government  by  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed advisers  and  those  who  make 
policy,  that  they  be  available  to  the 
Congress  to  testify,  that  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  their  position, 
and  that  we  do  not  have  what  we  had 
in  recent  years,  a  growing  number  of 
second-  and  third-level  White  House  as- 
sistants telling  the  Cabinet  members 
what  to  do.  So  that  is  what  is  at  stake 
here. 

This  amendment  is  a  hold-the-line 
amendment.  Let  me  emphasize  that.  We 
are  not  taking  a  single  position  or  a 
single  rank  away  from  the  President  in 
this  amendment.  We  are  saying  hold  the 
line.  We  ought  to  be  rolling  back  the 
levels  of  power  at  the  White  House.  We 
ought  to  be  rolling  back  the  numbers 
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of  high-level  positions  at  the  White 
House.  We  do  not  do  that  in  this  amend- 
ment, but  we  say  hold  the  line. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the 
amendment  does.  Just  let  me  give  them 
one  example:  Executive  level  2  is  $42,500 
a  year.  That  is  the  pay  of  a  Member  of 
Congress.  That  is  the  pay  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  great  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  That  is  the  pay  level 
of  the  Federal  appellate  judges — not  the 
district  judges,  but  the  appellate  judges 
of  our  courts.  That  is  the  pay  of  the 
tJnder  Secretaries  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  our  Government.  Right  now  at 
the  White  House  they  have  13  level  2's 
and  level  3's,  13  positions  at  the  Mem- 
ber-of-Congress  level.  In  this  bill,  if  we 
pass  it  and  if  we  vote  down  my  amend- 
ment, we  are  not  going  to  give  them  13, 
we  are  going  to  give  them  25. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
grade  creep  over  at  the  Pentagon  where 
they  have  got  more  admirals  and  gen- 
erals now  than  they  had  at  the  height 
of  World  War  II.  The  biggest  grade  creep 
we  have  had  in  modern  times  in  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions has  been  at  the  White  House.  Let 
me  give  the  Members  just  a  couple  of 
examples  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
trying  to  head  off:  The  position  of  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President.  The  President 
needs  a  press  secretary.  Traditionally 
this  was  a  high  GS-17  or  GS-18  level 
position.  Then  it  was  made  an  Executive 
Level  5  or  4.  Because  of  President  Nixon's 
relationship  to  Ronald  Ziegler,  this  sud- 
denly blossomed  out  as  an  Executive 
Level  2.  The  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President  now  has  Executive 
Level  2  at  $42,500,  and  he  has  a  couple 
of  Assistant  Press  Secretaries,  one  at 
$39,000,  a  Deputy  at  $38,000,  and  a  whole 
flood  of  assistants  at  $36,000.  The  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President  Is  at  the  same 
level  as  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  ,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  another  ex- 
ample. Larry  O'Brien  years  ago  had  a 
very  important  position  at  the  White 
House  as  Director  of  Legislative  Liaison, 
the  President's  contact  with  the  Con- 
gress. This  was  a  GS-18  position  and 
later  an  Executive  Level  4  or  5.  I  have 
nothing  against  Max  Friedersdorf,  if  he 
Is  very  capable.  This  is  now  a  level  2 
position.  Here  is  the  President's  lobbyist 
to  the  Congress  who  has  the  same  pay 
and  the  same  stature  as  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  chairmen  of  con- 
gressional committees.  He  has  two  dep- 
uty assistants  at  $37,500,  and  three  more 
special  assistants  at  $36,000. 

Let  me  emphasize  I  am  not  trying  to 
roll  back  the  Press  Secretary.  He  can 
keep  the  same  level  he  has.  The  legisla- 
tive assistant  can  keep  the  same  level 
he  has.  But  I  am  asking  in  the  amend- 
ment that  we  not  give  him  13  more  of 
these  positions  down  at  the  White  House, 
and  that  is  what  the  bill  does.  Do  the 
Members  know  how  many  level  2's  there 
are  total  in  all  of  the  departments?  We 
have  got  about  25.  The  President  is  ask- 
ing to  have  25  at  the  White  House  alone. 


He  Is  trying  to  double  the  nxmiber  in  1 
year. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  has  been  president  less 
than  1  year,  and  he  wants  to  double  the 
number  of  Executive  Level  2's  and  3's  on 
the  White  House  payroll.  This  amend- 
ment would  hold  the  line. 

Let  me  make  another  point,  if  I  may. 
This  grade  creep  results  in  even  bigger 
numbers  of  people  at  the  executive  level 
going  in  every  year.  In  supergrades  we 
have  had  the  same  problem.  The  White 
House  now  has  54  supergrades.  Do  the 
Members  know  what  the  bill  gives  them? 
not  54.  The  bill  gives  them  95. 

They  tell  us.  oh,  yes,  they  are  cutting 
out  some  spaces.  What  they  are  doing  is 
moving  up  lower  levels  to  higher  levels 
and  keeping  the  same  number. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Udall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  shocked  at  our  old 
friends.  President  Ford,  John  Marsh,  and 
Don  Rumsfeld.  If  we  could  roll  back  the 
clock  about  10  years  and  we  had  Presi- 
dent Johnson  or  President  Kennedy 
down  there,  a  Democratic  President  who 
was  tr>'ing  to  double  the  number  of  exec- 
utives on  the  White  House  payroll,  what 
would  happen?  With  all  of  these  objec- 
tions we  hear  about  overinfiated  bureauc- 
racy, and  so  on,  I  wonder  where  my  con- 
servative Republican  friends  all  are  on 
this  issue.  This  is  not  just  for  this  Presi- 
dent. We  are  writing  permanent  author- 
izations here.  Are  we  going  to  say  to  the 
President  he  can  continue  to  have  as 
many  of  these  executive  levels  as  he 
desires  to  have? 

It  is  not  just  a  waste  of  money.  There 
is  a  basic  principle  at  stake  here. 

The  present  situation  has  another  great 
evil  I  wanted  to  talk  about.  It  causes  a 
terrible  imbalance  in  the  system.  Sup- 
pose for  a  minute  we  consider  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service.  He  has  200  million 
acres  of  valuable  national  resources.  He 
has  a  budget  of  $660  million.  He  has  a 
staff  of  22,000  people.  Or  take  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  He  controls  $6 
billion,  and  he  is  the  chief  educational 
oflBcer  of  the  comitry.  What  is  his  pay? 
It  is  $36,000  a  year.  Executive  Level  5. 
They  look  around  and  what  do  they  see 
at  the  White  House?  They  see  the  Dep- 
uty— I  emphasize  Deputy— Press  Secre- 
tary is  three  grades  above  them,  at  $39,- 
000.  The  President  has  a  gag  writer  who 
gets  the  same  thing  as  the  chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  at  $36,000.  The  Associate 
Counsel  to  the  President,  someone  these 
two  men  have  never  heard  of,  is  at  the 
same  level  or  a  level  above  them,  at 
$38,000. 

Some  time  ago  they  decided  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  read  the  newspapers  like 
the  rest  of  us  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
somebody  to  clip  things  out  and  summa- 
rize the  news.  That  has  been  built  up  to  a 
big  bureaucracy.  The  Deputy  Editorial 
Writer,  the  Deputy  man  who  clips  the 
newspapers  and  writes  the  news  service 
for  the  President,  gets  the  same  pay  as 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  or  the 
chief  educational  oflQcer  in  the  country. 


We  are  not  rolling  back  any  of  these 
White  House  levels.  We  are  asking  them 
to  hold  the  line. 

I  could  mention  more  and  more  of 
these  positions  as  examples.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
receive  less.  The  Under  Secretary  gets 
less  than  a  man  by  the  name  of  Roderick 
Hills,  who  is  the  Third  Assistant  Coun- 
sel to  the  President,  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary gets  less  than  some  special  con- 
sultant to  the  President,  and  he  gets  less 
than  or  about  the  same  as  the  Executive 
Editor  of  the  Editorial  Office  for  the 
White  House.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  an  important  Cabinet  position,  is 
on  the  same  level  with  the  President's 
Press  Secretary,  the  same  level  as  the 
Legislative  Liaison.  And  so  it  goes. 

I  emphasize  in  this  connection.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  talking  about  a  roll- 
back. I  am  saying:  Give  Gerald  Ford  all 
he  has  got  today.  Let  us  leave  in  place 
all  the  past  accretions  over  the  past 
years  but  let  us  not  let  this  continue. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  to  put  the  amendment 
in  proper  perspective  I  think  we  have  to 
understand  that  the  President  by  his 
communication  earUer  this  year  re- 
quested open-end  authority  to  appoint 
the  personnel  that  he  needs  to  carry  out 
his  functions  and  to  set  their  grade  and 
level  of  pay  on  his  judgment. 

The  responsibility  of  our  committee 
was  to  bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  that  would 
justify  any  specific  request  of  the  White 
House.  So  we  requested  the  President 
and  his  staff  to  provide  us  with  specific 
recommendations  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  positions  and  grade  levels. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  very  ac- 
curately states  he  is  not  attempting  to 
•-educe  the  recommendations  made  Hy 
the  committee  based  on  a  review  of  the 
recommendations  by  the  President  and 
his  staff  to  carry  out  the  responsibility 
of  the  office  of  the  Presidency.  However, 
the  amendment  has  the  effect  of  taking 
away  vacancies  or  if  you  will,  the  flex- 
ibility that  the  President  would  have  to 
carry  out  the  tasks  we  in  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  give  him  in  the  way 
of  additional  responsibility  requiring 
additional  personnel. 

So  the  result  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  the  same  number  of  employees 
for  the  White  House  and  the  Executive 
Residence,  but  to  reduce  the  authorized 
pay  and  grade  levels  of  some  of  the  va- 
cant positions.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  putting  our  judgment  above  the 
President's  as  to  the  level  of  responsibil- 
ity assigned  to  those  people  filling  such 
positions.  Similarly,  we  are  substituting 
our  judgment  for  the  President's  with  re- 
gard to  the  level  of  requirements  for  re- 
cruiting the  best  people  or  the  people 
that  he  feels  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
assigned  responsibility,  placed  upon  him 
by  law  and  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 
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Mr.  UDATiTi.  The  chairman  knows  my 
very  high  regard  for  the  gentleman  and 
I  think  he  may  have  left  a  misimpres- 
sion  in  his  opposition. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  President 
has  nine  executive  level-2  $45,000  posi- 
tion and  my  amendment  gives  him  nine 
positions ;  so  no  ones  salary  would  be  cut 
to  $42,500? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  respond  by 
saying  I  think  that  is  correct,  but  I  think 
our  committee  bill  would  add  3,  or  a 
total  of  12  at  the  executive  level,  which  is 
the  number  that  the  President  and  his 
staff  furnished  to  our  committee  as  be- 
ing the  number  that  they  felt  if  we  were 
going  to  set  specific  numbers  they  should 
have,  which  gives  the  President  the  flexi- 
bility to  increase  from  9  to  3  if  he  sees 
it  is  necessary. 

Of  course,  others  have  made  the  agree- 
ment and  I  think  there  is  some  validity 
to  the  fact  that  the  President  has  been 
precluded  in  the  use  of  the  authority 
when  he  has  not  filled  some  of  those 
high-level  positions.  We  ought  not  to 
penalize  the  President  in  taking  away 
those  vacant  positior\s  that  he  has  not 
filled  imtil  he  sees  the  necessity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  left  the 
impression  that  my  amendment  would 
call  for  somebody  at  the  White  House 
on  the  payroll  to  take  a  pay  cut.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  tell  the  committee 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right  and  if  I  left  that  im- 
pression, I  want  to  correct  that  impres- 
sion. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  but  I  do  so  with 
some  reluctance,  recognizing  that  the 
author  of  the  amendment  might  be 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House  in 
less  than  19  months  and  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  off  my  close  ties,  especial- 
ly to  the  social  secretary  of  the  White 
House  in  the  possible  next  administra- 
tion; but  let  me  point  out  what  I  think 
is  happening.  I  think  our  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Is  engag- 
ing in  an  unnecessary  legislative  over- 
kill. The  basic  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  offers  woiild  merely  down- 
grade 41  White  House  positions  by 
salary.  Let  us  put  aside  the  argument  of 
titles.  We  have  on  our  congressional  staff 
people  who  give  themselves  titles.  How 
many  legislative  sissistants,  press  sec- 
retaries, research  assistants,  and  on  and 
on  do  we  have?  You  cannot  find  a  sec- 
retary or  a  file  clerk  or  a  typist  on  the 
Hill  any  more.  Everybody  is  an  assistant 
of  some  sort.  So  the  issue  whether  the 
President  has  one,  two,  three,  or  five 
legal  coimsels  is  beside  the  point.  Those 
are  titles.  What  we  are  speaking  about 
is  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Udall)  would  down- 
grade 41  White  House  staff  positions  in 
terms  of  pay. 

It  seems  to  me  what  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  really  doing,  and  I  say 
this  as  an  objective  observer  to  the  politi- 


caJ  scene,  he  is  merely  stealing  a  march 
on  the  other  candidates  for  nomination 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  those  who  are 
in  the  other  body  and  who  are  usually 
pontificating  only  on  foreign  affairs,  or 
those  former  Senators  and  former  Gov- 
ernors who  have  lost  the  feel  of  the 
Washington  scene. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  is 
really  doing  is  ruiming  ahead  of  his  op- 
position, and  I  think  in  so  doing  he  is 
really  cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his 
face.  What  really  happens  is  that  the 
President  is  responsible  for  the  people 
on  his  staff.  He  is  responsible  for  their 
performance  and  he  is  obviously  respon- 
sible, then,  for  any  mistakes  he  may 
make  in  overpaying  anyone. 

I  think  that  ought  to  be  a  responsi- 
bility of  any  President.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  President.  It  is  going  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  next 
President. 

Stop  to  think  that  we  have  no  restric- 
tions on  how  we  juggle  our  staffs  salary- 
wise.  The  Senate  has  few  restrictions, 
if  any,  on  how  they  juggle  their  staffs 
salarywise.  Think  of  the  monumental 
complications  facing  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  think  that  we  are 
going  to  start  drawing  a  fine  line  as  to 
exactly  what  he  shall  pay  competent 
personnel,  is  really  carrying  the  thought 
of  controlling  the  executive  branch  just 
a  little  too  far.  Let  us  control  the  Execu- 
tive by  limiting  the  authority  we  give 
him  under  the  basic  laws  of  the  land 
we  are  passing.  But  we  are  speaking 
about  the  President's  personal  staff.  It 
is  his  personal  responsibility;  let  him 
have  the  hot  potato. 

So,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona if  we  accept  his  amendment,  which 
I  fervently  hope  we  will  not,  he  loses  his 
one  different  campaign  issue.  After  all, 
what  else  could  he  possibly  say  to  the 
country  that  a  dozen  other  Senators  and 
tJovercors  and  former  Senators  are  not 
saying?  So,  the  one  issue  he  has,  is  the 
White  House  staff,  but  if  we  adopt  his 
amendment  we  have  taken  away  his 
issue,  so  I  say  to  the  committee  that  any 
Member  who  thinks  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  has  any  potential,  help  him  by 
rejecting  his  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  personify  this  debate  because  I 
fed  very  strongly  about  it.  I  have  been 
talking  this  way  for  the  last  5  or  6  years, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 

I  want  to  correct  this  impression  the 
gentleman  seems  to  be  leaving  that  the 
President  now  has  nine  $42,500  persons 
on  the  staff,  and  under  my  amendment 
he  can  keep  nine  $42,500  persons  on  the 
staff.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  committee  would  let 
him  hire  three  more  at  that  level. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  One  more  question.  He 
now  has  four  of  his  staff  at  $40,000.  and 
the  committee  is  going  to  let  him  hire 
nine  more.  My  amendment  keeps  him  at 


the  four  he  now  has,  so  nobody's  pay  is 
getting  cut  in  that  category.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  but  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
put  into  effect  these  higher  salaries.  The 
President  has  promised  to  hold  the  line. 
In  fact,  the  President  promised  to  cut 
the  overall  number  of  employees.  He  is 
the  one  who  is  responsible,  the  one  who 
has  to  take  the  heat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Derwinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  close  on  this  high  note?  Yes,  there  is  a 
great  philosophical  issue  here.  The  great 
philosophical  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
individual  occupying  the  White  House 
shall  be  responsible  for  his  staff,  his  per- 
sonal staff.  It  is  fine  to  lecture  the  Con- 
gress on  getting  back  to  the  Cabinet  sys- 
tem, but  that  is  not  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment has  operated  since  the  start  of 
World  War  II. 

There  has  been  a  pattern  in  which  the 
President,  more  so  than  the  individual 
Cabinet  officer,  is  responsible.  The  Presi- 
dent must  be  the  responsible  individual, 
and  if  we  go  back  to  the  supposed  struc- 
ture of  the  Cabinet  helping  the  Presi- 
dent run  the  country,  then  we  get  back 
to  the  abuses  that  developed  over  the  pe- 
riod of  years  when  we  had  so  many  peo- 
ple delegated  from  departments  working 
at  the  White  House  that  we  had  no  truly 
accurate  picture  of  what  was  really  going 
on  there. 

This  is  now  an  open  White  House.  This 
bill  would  open  it  up  to  complete  scru- 
tiny by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  can  look  again  at  the  record  they 
have  and  the  thickness  of  their  docu- 
ments, and  this  is  the  way  to  keep  it 
open,  not  by  forcing  any  President  to 
start  to  pull  people  in  on  details  from 
departments  of  the  Government. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  things  that 
disturb  me  about  the  debate  here,  and  I 
would  like  to  cap  it  off  by  saying  if  it 
were  not  our  Government,  it  would  be 
funny.  But  I  do  not  think  It  is  all  that 
furmy.  Let  us  really  talk  about  what  we 
hear  here. 

For  some  reason  I  hear  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  an  ordinary  person  but  that 
he  is  supposed  to  be  treated  a  little  bit 
differently,  that  if  we  act  and  ask  to  put 
any  kind  of  restrictions  on  him  we  are 
treatihg  him  differently  than  we  treat 
ourselves.  I  remind  the  Member  that  this 
is  not  true.  We  do  have  restrictions  on 
our  offices.  I  think  that  is  important. 
There  are  things  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try, and  jjeople  are  really  dismayed  by 
politicians,  whatever  that  might  be — 
and  I  suppose  we  are  whatever  they 
are — and  the  reason  the  people  are  so 
dismayed  by  them  is  they  all  do  and 
say  the  same  thing.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  President  of  either  party  nm  on  the 
platform  that  "When  I  get  in,  I  am  going 
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to  increase  the  personnel  in  the  White 
House.  You  are  not  going  to  believe  what 
all  it  is  going  to  be  like.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  extend  both  of  the  wings." 
Nobody  has  ever  said  that. 

I  think  everyone  in  this  room  cam- 
paigns on  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  a 
fiscal  conservative,  and  yet  nobody  really 
believes  it,  because  we  are  a  fiscal  con- 
servative in  some  areas  but  not  a  fiscal 
conservative  in  other  areas.  If  con- 
sistency is  something  we  should  be  held 
to,  then  I  think  we  are  in  trouble.  So 
I  think  the  arguments  of  consistency, 
the  arguments  of  what  Presidents  say 
they  will  do  versus  that  which  they  do, 
I  think  that  is  irrelevant.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  constitutional  system. 
There  are  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment that  are  coequal.  We  are  talking 
about  an  authorization,  which  is  a  whole 
new,  novel  idea  in  this  one  area.  We 
have  not  had  it  in  the  past.  It  is  very 
important.  It  is  very  significant.  We  have 
had  an  incredible  crisis  in  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  few  years  and  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  concern  about  the 
power  vested  in  the  executive  branch  and 
a  faceless  Government,  that  we  cannot 
even  figure  out  who  is  making  the  deci- 
sions. The  issue  is  the  centralization  of 
relatively  unaccountable  power  in  the 
White  House  at  the  expense  of  our 
Cabinet  form  of  government. 

I  think  it  has  gone  far  enough.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  excellent. 
It  says  that  in  1975  we  have  gone  far 
enough.  We  are  not  firing  anybody,  we 
are  not  cutting  anybody's  salary;  we  are 
holding  it  to  the  1975  limit  so  there  will 
be  54  people  in  the  White  House  making 
$36,000  and  above  instead  of  95. 

They  say,  "We  will  not  use  the  entire 
95."  But  if  we  authorize  it,  eventually 
they  will  have  it.  Tell  me  of  someone  who 
is  turning  back  in  their  salary,  because 
they  do  not  think  it  is  enough.  You  give 
it  to  them,  and  they  spend  it.  People  just 
do  not  believe  us.  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant amendment.  I  think  it  is  time 
when  we  really  have  to  take  these  re- 
sponsibilities seriously.  And  even  this 
great  comity  issue  we  have  had,  it  almost 
comes  out  as  a  comedy  issue.  It  is  some- 
thing we  arvi  tired  of.  They  say,  "We  will 
let  you  do  what  you  want  to  do  and  not 
expose  you  if  you  let  us  do  what  we  want 
to  do  and  do  not  expose  us." 

We  have  voluntary  exposed  what  we 
are  doing.  I  am  delighted  the  President 
has  said  how  many  people  are  on  the 
White  House  detail.  But  there  is  no  limit 
to  how  many  can  be  detailed  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  the  list  of  20.  There  is  also 
no  limit  on  White  House  consultants. 
They  are  making  a  lovely  salary.  We 
would  all  do  well  to  quit  and  become  a 
White  House  consultant. 

The  salary  on  this  list  runs  from  $153 
a  day  down  to  $101  a  day.  That  is  not 
bad.  We  are  only  saying  they  should  hold 
the  persormel  to  the  1975  limit. 

I  hear  everybody  saying,  "This  is  ter- 
rible. This  is  partisan.  We  are  going  after 
them."  I  do  not  think  it  is  that  at  all.  I 
think  Ford  has  gone  a  long  way  to  comity 
and  to  open  this,  and  I  think  we  can  go 
further.  It  does  not  mean  we  have 
reached  a  panacea. 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  of  the 
points  that  has  been  made  here  about 
holding  at  1974  levels  is  one  that  the 
Congress  might  well  take  a  look  at.  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  much  of 
the  need  for  the  White  House,  as  far  as 
staff  is  concerned,  is  because  of  respon- 
sibilities that  the  White  House  must  as- 
sume as  a  result  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  thrust  upon  the  executive 
branch  by  this  Congress. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  Is  as  inter- 
ested in  holding  the  spending  level  of 
this  Congress  back  to  1974  levels  as  she 
is  in  holding  the  staff  and  expenditu:*es 
of  the  White  House  at  the  same  level.  I 
know  without  a  doubt  there  are  certain 
correlations  between  the  duties  that  have 
been  thrust  upon  the  White  House  and 
the  spending  that  has  gone  on  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  believe  that 
this  legislation  has  received  proper  hear- 
ing before  the  committee.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  this  committee 
for  the  work  he  has  done  and  for  the 
thorough  hearings  that  have  been  en- 
gaged in,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  The  committee  bill  is  both  fair 
and  frugal. 

So  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  certainly  think  that  it  is 
ill  advised.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President  should  be 
pulling  together,  recognizing  the  respon- 
sibilities that  are  ours  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  fiscal  fighters, 
it  is  time  to  get  together  again  to  fight 
the  rise  in  the  number  of  bureaucrats 
and  the  amount  of  money  we  i>ay  them. 
I  ask  all  good  fiscal  fighters  in  this  body 
to  join  together  in  support  of  the  Udall 
amendment. 

This  is  not  a  political  issue.  It  does 
not  divide  along  party  lines,  but  what  it 
does  divide  along  is  the  following  two 
lines:  Those  of  us  who  are  fiscal  con- 
servatives and  those  who  are  fiscally  ir- 
responsible. This  issue  divides  between 
those  of  us  who  want  to  stop  the  growth 
in  bureaucracy  and  those  who  want  more 
bureaucrats  feeding  at  the  public  trough. 

I  know  there  have  been  former  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  made  careers 
out  of  ranting  and  railing  against  the 
bureaucracy.  But  do  we  know  what  hap- 
pened as  soon  as  they  were  defeated? 
They  became  the  first  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  bureaucrats.  So  perhaps,  as  to 
those  who  might  oppose  the  Udall 
amendment,  maybe  they  are  anticipating 
the  day  when  they  will  no  longer  serve 
in  this  body  and  they,  too,  can  become 
a  "9  to  4  with  2  hours  off  at  limch" 
bureaucrat  down  the  street. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  actually  cut  these  figures 
down,  but  then  I  came  to  my  senses  and 
remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  the 
first  commandment  of  any  government. 


and  that  first  commandment  is:  "Thou 
canst  not  abolish  a  bureaucrat." 

You  might  end  the  job,  but  you  just 
wait  and  see,  the  bureaucrat  will  pop  up 
someplace  else. 

So  if  we  cannot  cut  them  down,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  hold  the  line,  because 
the  circular  thing  always  happens:  We 
get  more  bureaucrats  who  need  more 
rooms,  so  we  build  more  buildings;  then 
when  we  build  more  buildings,  we  have 
too  much  room,  and  so  they  hire  more 
bureaucrats.  And  that  is  the  thing  that 
is  going  to  happen  here. 

This  bill  increases  the  nimiber  of  bu- 
reaucrats who  make  over  $36,000  from 
54  to  95.  That  is  a  225-percent  increase 
in  the  $39,000  to  $40,000  range. 

The  maximum  amount  that  we  are  al- 
lowed to  pay  here  in  the  House  for  our 
staffs  is  $36,000,  and  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  President  cannot  get  qualified 
people  who  make  less  than  $36,000  a 
year. 

Earher  I  was  asked  how  many  people 
I  had  on  my  staff  over  GS-15,  and  I  re- 
sponded: "One."  I  think  some  people 
were  surprised  at  that.  A  true  bureaucrat 
might  infer  from  that  that  I  do  not  have 
quaUfied  people.  But  the  fact  is  that  I 
have  Ph.  D.'s,  I  have  people  with  master 
degrees,  I  have  businessmen  who  could 
be  making  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  money  in 
private  industry,  I  have  college  gradu- 
ates, I  have  clerical  people  who  are  not 
only  eminently  qualified,  but  who  do  not 
flee  from  their  desks  after  8  hours  of 
work. 

But  perhaps  the  people  in  my  State, 
the  State  of  Iowa,  look  upon  Govern- 
ment service  differently.  Perhaps  they 
look  upon  Government  service  differ- 
ently than  do  the  bureaucrats.  We  see 
Government  service  as  that — as  a 
sei-vice.  We  see  it  as  a  duty,  and  we  see 
it  as  a  privilege  and  an  honor.  We  do  not 
see  it  as  a  way  to  lead  the  easy  life. 

We  keep  hearing  that  we  have  to  pay 
more  to  get  these  people.  I  had  over  800 
applications  for  16  slots  on  my  staff,  and 
if  the  President  wants  to  find  some  qual- 
ified people,  I  will  send  him  those 
resumes. 

So  in  the  final  analysis,  we  simply  can- 
not continue  to  burden  our  taxpayers 
and  our  businesses  with  more  and  higher 
paid  bureaucrats. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  that  what  we  really 
should  do  is  cut  back,  but  if  we  cannot 
do  that,  the  least  we  can  do  is  hold  the 
line. 

I  come  from  a  rural  district  where  we 
have  many  small  towns  and  small,  inde- 
pendent businesses.  What  we  need  is 
rural  water  systems  and  sewer  systems, 
more  housing  for  the  elderly,  more  in- 
centives for  small  businesses,  and  rail- 
road upkeep.  Our  people  need  legislation 
enacted  in  support  of  our  farmers.  The 
one  thing  we  do  not  need  are  more  $40,- 
000-a-year  bureaucrats  laying  more  red- 
tape  on  us. 

So  let  us  give  our  constitutents,  let 
us  give  our  taxpayers,  let  us  give  our  over- 
burdened small  businessmen  a  break.  Let 
us  give  them  all  a  treat,  and  not  the 
"bureaucratic  treatment."  I  urge  your 
support  for  the  Udall  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  cease  at  7  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  be  recognized  for 
one-half  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
Congress  has  to  realize  tliat  this  is  really 
the  first  time  in  a  nimiber  of  years  that 
it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  put  through 
an  authorization  bill  with  regard  to  the 
White  House  staff. 

What  has  happened  in  the  White 
House  is  because  of  the  failure  and  im- 
dersight  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
put  through  an  authorization  bill.  We  are 
fortunate  that  the  vigilance  in  the  past 
year  to  2  years  has  caused  this  Congress 
to  move  to  authorizing  this  expenditure 
and  thereby  limit  it — which  it  should 
have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  adopt 
the  Udall  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6706  as  reported  by 
committee  and  against  the  Udall  amend- 
ment. I  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  for  a  job 
well  done  on  a  very  diflScult  problem. 

Under  the  guise  of  congressional  over- 
sight, some  would  freeze  White  House 
personnel  slots  at  the  current  level;  both 
in  number  and  distribution.  Additionally, 
they  would  constrain  the  use  of  experts 
and  consultants  by  the  White  House. 
Finally,  critics  would  want  tighter  con- 
trol over  the  $1  million  discretionary 
fund  for  unanticipated  needs  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  national  interest. 

The  size  of  the  White  House  staff  has 
grown  enormously  imder  our  last  four 
Presidents.  At  the  same  time  the  size  of 
govenmient  has  grown  dramatically.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  the  staff  support  for 
the  Congress  has  also  mushroomed.  Con- 
gress must  have  a  control  and  oversight 
mechanism  against  unchecked  growth  of 
the  White  Hoiise  staff.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  allow  the  legitimate  congres- 
sional need  for  over-ight  to  become  an 
excuse  for  a  ccwigressional  strait  jacket. 
The  committee  bill  authorizes  upper 
limits  at  each  grade  level  for  White 
House  employees.  Positions  can,  of 
course,  be  filled  at  levels  under  the  au- 
thorization. The  net  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  be  to  cut  the  number 
of  employees  from  present  levels  but  to 
raise  the  authorized  grade  scale.  There 
is  also  the  appropriations  process  each 
year  to  further  check  any  growth  or 
abuse  of  White  House  personnel  policy. 
The  use  of  part-  and  full-time  experts 
and  consultants  provide  the  President, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  executive  branch, 
much  needed  outside  perspective  and  ad- 
vice. I  do  not  find  merit  in  attempts  to 
limit  the  use  of  these  people  to  1  year. 


While  it  is  true  that  other  agencies  of 
the  Crovernment  are  so  constrained,  the 
nature  of  consultant  work  with  the 
White  House  is  that  periods  involved  are 
unpredictable.  Likewise,  full  White  House 
reimbursement  for  employees  detained 
from  other  agencies  makes  no  sense.  In 
one  breath  critics  of  this  bill  are  saying 
that  there  is  too  much  unaccountable 
power  at  the  White  House  without  con- 
tact with  the  various  Cabinet  officers  and 
Goverrunent  agencies.  In  the  nest,  they 
are  advocating  disincentives  for  the  use 
of  regular,  accountable,  career  Govern- 
ment employees. 

Finally,  the  $1  million  discretionary 
fund  should  be  left  as  is.  While  it  is  true 
the  President  and  his  predecessors  have 
not  used  the  entire  amount  authorized 
and  appropriated,  the  expenditures  have 
been  for  good  causes.  For  instance.  Pres- 
ident Ford  has  used  $403,500  in  the  past 
year  for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,     the     Presidential     Clemency 
Board,  the  Presidential  Transition  and 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  on  the  CIA. 
Almost  everybody  would  agree  that  these 
were   worthy,   emergency   expenditures. 
The  committee  has  provided  for  proper 
reporting.  Any  effort  at  forcing  these  in- 
finitesimal amounts  to  go  through  the 
congressional  process  would  lead  to  de- 
lays and  waste.  Need  I  remind  this  body 
that  on  important  matters,  such  as  an 
energy  bill,  our  record  is  far  from  ster- 
ling. I  hesitate  to  think  what  would  have 
become  of  the  President's  clemency  pro- 
gram if  it  was  forced  through  the  con- 
gressional process. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dif- 
ference with  critics  of  the  committee  bill 
is  simple.  They  wish  to  treat  the  White 
House  just  like  any  other  Federal  agency. 
I  strongly  disagree.  The  President  and 
Vice  President  are  the  only  officeholders 
who  receive  a  nationwide  mandate.  They 
must  be  given  the  latitude  to  make  the 
staff  decisions  in  a  manner  which  suits 
their  personal  styles  and  philosophies. 
Congress  has  enough  checks  on  abuse  of 
personnel  power  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  The  President  needs  dis- 
cretion in  the  staff  organization  he 
wishes  and  the  people  he  picks  to  fill  the 
slots.  The  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall ) . 

Ml-.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  empha- 
size, in  closing,  that  this  amendment  does 
not  cut  anyone's  salary.  It  prevents  the 
President  from  adding  positions.  He  is 
going  to  add  12  level  n  and  III  positions. 
There  are  now  13  of  them,  and  in  1 
year  at  the  White  House  he  wants  to 
double  the  total  to  25. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ketchum 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Rousselot.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  prior  to  1970,  we 
had  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people 
down  at  the  White  House  on  assigrmient, 
273  at  the  peak.  We  now  have  an  open 
White  House  staff  record.  All  this  bill 
dpes  is  to  lay  that  open  in  the  most  posi- 


tive fashion.  The  amendment  is  unnec- 
essary. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER  yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Hol- 
land.) 

PABLIAMENTAKT  INQTHBT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  I  understand  the 
Chair  to  say  that  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  will  end  at  7  o'clock? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct.  It 
will  end  then,  under  the  limitations  of 
our  arithmetic. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
land) . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Udall  amendment, 
in  the  same  nonpartisan  spirit  that 
brought  Mr.  Ford  to  my  district  last 
year  to  campaign  against  me.  The  last 
time  this  Congress  sent  too  much  money 
over  to  the  White  House,  a  bimch  of  bu- 
reaucrats with  nothing  to  do  got  to- 
gether the  "plumbers."  They  went 
around  breaking  in  psychiatric  offices. 
They  broke  into  Watergate.  They  pre- 
pared "enemy  lists."  Let  us  cut  down  on 
the  numbers  and  see  that  there  is  no  idle 
time  for  those  so  inclined  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot  ) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary. The  committee  did  cut  back  the 
overall  level  of  the  staff  for  the  White 
House  in  committee.  I  beheve  this  is  an 
adequate  amount. 

This  Congress  increased  the  number 
of  congressional  staff  members  by  two 
this  year,  and  also  increased  the  staff 
allowance  by  $25,000,  and  most  of  the 
Members  who  are  complaining  about 
these  White  House  levels  voted  for  that 
House  increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  House  I 
offered  an  amendment  which  v^as  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  that  required  certain 
disclosures.  That  is.  disclosures  by  the 
President  about  the  number  of  employ- 
ees, the  amount  they  are  paid,  and  their 
duties. 

At  some  point  in  the  debate  I  hope  we 
have  that  amendment  offered  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Goodling)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
some  Members  are  demagoging  today 
they  had  better  look  to  see  how  they 
voted  on  striking  the  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  FBI  Building. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  an  au- 
thorization bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  an  ex- 
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cellent  track  record  of  looking  at  the  real 
requirement,  and  will  insure  that  the 
money  is  not  appropriated  unless  it  is 
needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Udall),  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  46. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  157,  noes  234, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  370] 

AYES— 157 

Abzug 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nedzi 

Adams 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nichols 

Ambro 

Gaydos 

Nix 

Anderson, 

Hall 

Nolan 

Calif. 

Hanley 

Nowak 

Annstrong 

Hannaford 

Oberstar 

Ashbrook 

Hansen 

Obey 

Aspin 

Harkin 

O'Hara 

AuCoin 

Harris 

Ottlnger 

Badillo 

Hawkins 

Patterson. 

Baldus 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Calif. 

Barrett 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Pattison.  N.Y. 

Baucus 

Helstoski 

Pickle 

Bauman 

Hightower 

Pressler 

Bedell 

Holland 

Rangel 

Bennett 

Holt 

Richmond 

Bergland 

Holtzman 

Riegle 

Bingham 

Howard 

Roe 

Blanchard 

Howe 

Roncalio 

Blouln 

Ichord 

Rose 

Brademas 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Brodhead 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roush 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Roybal 

Burke,  Calif. 

Karth 

Ryan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kastenmeier 

Santini 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Keys 

Schroeder 

Burton,  PhUlip  Krebs 

Seiberling 

Carney 

LaFalce 

Simon 

Carr 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Chisholm 

Lehman 

Stark 

Clay 

Litton 

Steelman 

Conlan 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Studds 

Gorman 

Long,  La. 

Sullivan 

Crane 

Long,  Md. 

Symms 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lujan 

Thone 

Danielson 

McCollister 

Traxler 

Dellums 

McDonald 

Tsongas 

Dlngell 

McKay 

Udall 

Dodd 

Macdonald 

Ullman 

Downey 

Madden 

Van  Deerlln 

Drinan 

Maguire 

Vander  Veen 

Early 

Mazzoli 

Vanik 

Eckhardt 

Meeds 

Vigor!  to 

Edgar 

Melcher 

Waxman 

Edwards,  Calif 

Metcalfe 

Weaver 

EUberg 

Mezvinsky 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mikva 

Wirth 

Fascell 

Mineta 

Wolff 

Fisher 

Mink 

Yates 

Fithian 

Moakley 

Yatron 

Florio 

Moffett 

Young.  Ga. 

Foley 

Mottl 
NOES— 234 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Brooks 

Cohen 

Addabbo 

Broomfield 

Collins,  Tex. 

Alexander 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conable 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conte 

Andrews, 

Broyhill 

Cornell 

N.  Dak. 

Buchanan 

Cotter 

Annunzlo 

Burgener 

CoughUn 

Archer 

Burke,  Pla. 

D' Amours 

Ashley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bafalis 

Burton,  John 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Butler 

Davis 

Bell 

Byron 

de  la  Garza 

BevUl 

Carter 

Delaney 

Biaggl 

Casey 

Dent 

Blester 

Cederberg 

Derwinski 

Boggs 

ChappeU 

Devine 

Boland 

Clancy 

Dickinson 

Boiling 

Clausen. 

Downing 

Bowen 

DonH. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Breaux 

Cleveland 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Brinkley 

Cochran 

duPont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lagomarslno 

Rinaldo 

Emery 

Landrum 

Risenhoover 

English 

Latta 

Roberts 

Erlenbom 

Lent 

Robinson 

Esch 

Levitas 

Rodino 

Eshleman 

McClory 

Rogers 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCloskey 

Rooney 

Fenwick 

McCormack 

Rostenkowski 

Fish 

McDade 

Rousselot 

Flood 

McEwen 

Runnels 

Flowers 

McFall 

Ruppe 

Flynt 

McHugh 

Russo 

Porsythe 

Madigan 

St  Germain 

Fraser 

Mahon 

Sarasin 

Frenzel 

Mann 

Satterfield 

Frey 

Martin 

Schneebeli 

Fuqua 

Mathls 

Schulze 

Giaimo 

Matsunaga 

Sebelius 

Gibbons 

Michel 

Sharp 

Gilman 

Mil  ford 

Shipley 

Ginn 

Miller,  Calif. 

Shriver 

Gonzalez 

Miller,  Ohio 

Shuster 

Goodling 

Mills 

Sikes 

Gradlson 

Minish 

Slsk 

Grassley 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Skubitz 

Green 

Mollohan 

Slack 

Gude 

Moore 

Snyder 

Guyer 

Moorhead, 

Solarz 

Hagedorn 

Calif. 

Spellman 

Haley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Staggers 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Stanton, 

Hammer- 

Mosher 

J.  William 

schmldt 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Stanton, 

Hastings 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

James  V. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Murtha 

Steed 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Hefner 

Myers,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Heinz 

Natcher 

Stracton 

Henderson 

Neal 

Stuckey 

Hicks 

O'Brien 

Talcott 

Hill  is 

O'Neill 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Hubbard 

Passman 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hughes 

Patman.  Tex. 

Thornton 

Hungate 

Patten,  N.J. 

Treen 

Hutchinson 

Pepper 

Vander  Jagt 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Waggonner 

Jarman 

Pettis 

Walsh 

Jeffords 

Peyser 

Whalen 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pike 

White 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Poage 

Whitehurst 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Preyer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Jones,  Okla. 

Price 

WUson,  Tex. 

Kasten 

Pritchard 

Winn 

Kazen 

QuUlen 

Wydler 

Kelly 

Railsback 

Wylie 

Kemp 

Randall 

Young,  Alaska 

Ketchum 

Rees 

Young,  Fla. 

Kindness 

Regula 

Young,  Tex. 

Koch 

Rhodes 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING — 42 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Harsha 

Quie 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hebert 

Reuss 

Bonker 

Hinshaw 

Sarbanes 

Breckinridge 

Horton 

Scheuer 

Clawson,  Del 

Jenrette 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Collins,  m. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Spence 

Derrick 

Jones.  N.C. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Diggs 

Krueger 

Symington 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Teague 

Plndley 

McKlnney 

Thompson 

Fotmtain 

Meyner 

Wampler 

Pulton 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Whltten 

Goldwater 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Harrington 

Moss 

Wright 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr. 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Whltten 
against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.   Scheuer   for,   with   Mr.   Lott   against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT   MR.   BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks  :  On 
page  4,  delete  lines  3  through  11,  and  sub- 
stitute the  following : 

"(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 


cure goods  and  services  for  the  care,  main- 
tenance, repair,  alteration,  operation,  im- 
provement, and  preservation  of  the  Executive 
Residence  at  the  White  House." 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  order  to  limit  the 
President's  authorization  for  procure- 
ment of  goods  and  services  to  those  nec- 
essary to  care,  maintain,  repair,  alter, 
operate,  improve,  and  preserve  the  White 
House. 

As  presently  drafted,  the  authority 
contained  in  subsection  (D)  on  page  4 
of  H.R.  6706  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  procure  goods  and  services,  with- 
out limit,  which  he  believes  are  neces- 
sary to  perform  his  official  duties.  Such 
language  is  far  too  broad  and  open- 
ended.  In  effect,  it  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent practically  unlimited  discretion  to 
acquire  goods  and  services  for  any  proj- 
ect or  program  which  he  desired. 

As  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  that  looked  into 
the  gross  misuse  of  Federal  funds  spent 
on  former  President  Nixon's  private  prop- 
erties at  San  Clemente  and  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  I  believe  the  Congress  should  care- 
fully restrict  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in 
this  case  to  the  White  House  residence. 

I  might  add  that  administration  offi- 
cials failed  to  explain  at  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  the  reason  or  need  for  the 
broad  authorization  language.  This  is 
significant  because  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  and  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  White  House  in  the  last  Congress 
both  were  restricted  to  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  White  House  residence.  My 
amendment  merely  conforms  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  H.R.  6706  to  that  agreed 
to  by  Congress  In  past  legislation. 

Finally,  the  present  language  con- 
tained in  subsection  (d)  could  be  inter- 
preted to  exclude  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  from 
applying  to  expenditures  of  such  goods 
and  services.  This  is  imwise  in  my  opinion 
since  the  Federal  Property  Act  contains 
built-in  safeguards  over  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral moneys  to  procure  goods  and  serv- 
ices, including  obtaining  quality  and  fair 
prices,  and  avoiding  favoritism. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  on  this  side.  It  is  a 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  which  he  so  ably  chairs,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  objectivity  which  the 
House  showed  in  rejecting  the  last 
amendment,  we  accept  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <  Mr.  Brooks  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  On 
page  4.  on  lines  17  and  18,  delete  the  words 
"and  accounted  lor  solely  on  his  certificate". 
Insert  a  comma  after  the  word  "President" 
on  line  17,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "except  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  be  furnished  Information  requested 
by  him  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  and  access  to  all  necessary  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records,  relating  to  any 
such  expenditure.  In  order  that  he  may  deter- 
mine whether  the  expenditure  was  for  pay- 
ment of  official  reception,  entertainment,  and 
representation  expenses." 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  here  offered  is  designed  to 
assure  that  funds  authorized  for  White 
House  reception,  entertainment  and  rep- 
resentation expenses  are  properly  ac- 
counted for  through  an  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

After  the  experience  the  country  has 
recently  passed  through  regarding  the 
abuse  of  power  and  misuse  of  Federal 
funds  by  a  President,  I  am  surprised  that 
the  administration  would  propose  lan- 
guage giving  the  President  authority  to 
expend  money  on  his  own  account  with- 
out the  Congress  or  the  public  knowing 
how  the  money  has  been  spent. 

Inclusion  of  this  unlimited  authority 
is  directly  contrary  to  that  contained  in 
the  legislation  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  Senate  last  Congress.  The  language 
of  the  amendment  before  the  House  is 
identical  to  that  agreed  to  by  Congress 
last  year. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority,  we  are  pleased 
to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
appreciate  having  this  amendment  in  the 
bill.  There  will  be  several  other  bills  re- 
lating to  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
continuing  these  kinds  of  orders  on  many 
programs.  I  think  it  is  a  worthwhile 
amendment,  and  we  accept  it  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXKDMZNTS  OFFERED   BY   MRS.   SCHROEDER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments.  > 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Schsoeder: 
Page  3,  strike  out  lines  23  and  24. 
Page  4,  strike  out  Unes  1  and  2. 


Page  6,  strike  out  line  8  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  11. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  simple  amendments.  Their  in- 
tent is  to  place  the  hiring  of  experts  and 
constUtants  for  the  staffs  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  under  exactly 
the  same  limitation  which  applies  to  the 
employment  of  all  other  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  the  executive  branch. 

Section  3109(b)  of  title  V  states  that 
experts  and  consultants  cannot  be  hired 
for  more  than  1  year.  Almost  by  defini- 
tion, experts  and  consultants  are  meant 
to  be  temporary — and  therefore  the  pro- 
hibition against  hiring  for  more  than  1 
year  makes  absolute  sense. 

Yet,  H.R.  6706  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President— for  the  first 
time — to  hire  experts  and  consultants 
beyond  1  year.  My  amendments  delete 
this  authority.  It  must  be  noted  that 
presently,  the  staffs  of  President  and  Vice 
President  come  imder  the  1-year  limita- 
tion, and  it  has  caused  no  difficulty  of 
which  I  am  aware. 

If  the  services  of  an  individual  are 
needed  beyond  1  year,  then  that  person 
should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  permanent 
employees. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  a 
game  of  circumventing  the  provisions  of 
section  3109(b)  by  contracting  for  serv- 
ices for  1  year,  then  waiting  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  and  then  contracting  for  an- 
other full  year. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  procedure  goes  on. 
If  it  does,  it  certainly  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  But,  I  am  willing  to  trust  that 
the  present  incumbents  would  not  use 
such  devices,  and,  in  any  case,  the  re- 
porting requirements  which  will  be  of- 
fered in  a  subsequent  amendment  would 
bring  this  sham  to  light,  if  it  exists. 

In  short,  I  can  think  of  no  reason  why 
we  should  make  an  exception  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  in  this 
matter — their  experts  and  consultants 
should  be  treated  like  every  other  person 
so  hired. 

The  section  follows: 
(b)  When  authorized  by  an  appropriation 
or  other  statute,  the  head  of  an  agency  may 
procure  by  contrau:t  the  temporary  (not  In 
excess  of  1  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of 
experts  or  consultants  or  an  organization 
thereof.  Including  stenographic  reporting 
services.  Services  procured  under  this  section 
are  without  regard  to — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  title  governing 
appointment  In  the  competitive  service; 

(2)  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  section  6  of  title  41.  except  In  the  case 
of  stenographic  reporting  services  by  an 
organization. 

!  Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  what  the  committee  did.  The 
committee,  by  the  language,  requires  the 
President  to  make  a  determination  if  it 
is  necessary  to  extend  beyond  the  1  year, 
the  employment  of  the  consultants  and 
experts.  If  the  Members  accept  the 
amendment,  the  President  could  not  ex- 


tend the  experts  and  consultants  that 
he  has  on  board.  Even  if  he  foimd  they 
were  necessary,  he  would  have  to  at  least 
terminate  them,  let  those  experts  and 
consultants  go  for  at  least  1  day.  and 
then  be  reemployed. 

We  think  the  committee  position  that 
the  President  make  a  specific  determina- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  extension  is  a 
reasonable  requirement  on  the  President. 
But  it  likewise  gives  him  sufficient 
authority  to  conduct  the  business  of  his 
office. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  and  to 
point  out  what  little  significance  the 
amendment  really  has. 

At  the  moment  there  are  just  12  White 
House  consultants,  and  that  is  probably 
a  record  low  since  the  World  War  n 
period.  There  are  12  consultants  to  the 
President  and  just  that  number  is  being 
used  by  the  President.  Certainly  they 
need  flexibility.  I  think  when  you  deal 
with  12  consultants  that  even  if  one 
serves  14  or  16  months,  all  you  are  doing 
is  giving  the  President  a  little  flexibility 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It 
not  true  under  the  amendment  that 
passed  previously,  which  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  there  will 
be  a  complete  accountability  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  commit- 
tee will  know  at  all  times  how  many 
consultants  there  are.  It  is  really 
unnecessary  to  pass  this  amendment  to 
put  a  control  on  the  situation  of  con- 
sultants because  the  President  has  told 
us  he  will  keep  us  fully  informed  and  the 
committee  will  know  at  all  times  what 
the  numbers  are? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  genuinely  recognized  the 
situation,  especially  since  the  two 
amendments  we  just  adopted  in  fact 
strengthen  the  procedure  of  public 
record  and  the  reporting  procedures, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  abuses.  And 
the  very  limited  number  of  people  who 
would  be  affected  is  such  that  the  Presi- 
dent needs  practical  flexibility. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  whereas 
previously  the  amendment  might  have 
been  needed,  now  we  have  adequate 
amendments  to  protect  the  House  and 
make  sure  the  Congressional  Committees 
know  at  all  times  how  many  consultants 
there  are,  and  the  committee  will  have 
full  access  to  that.  It  is  really  imneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  is  unnecessary 
because  the  consultants  are  not  being 
abused. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder). 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 
amendment  in  the  natcre  of  a  suBSTrrtrrE 

OFFERED   BY   MR.   JONES  OF   OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma:  Strike 
•out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
the  following: 

That  section  103  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  travel  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  amended  by  deleting  "$40,000"  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$100,000". 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Section  105  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  105.  Assistance  and  services  for  President 
and  Vice  President 

"(a)  Without  regard  to  any  other  provision 
of  law  regulating  employment  and  pay  of 
persons  In  the  Government  service,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  pay 

of— 

"  ( 1 )  fourteen  administrative  and  staff  as- 
sistants in  the  White  House  Office  at  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  then  currently  In  effect  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313 
of  title  5,  and  such  other  administrative  and 
staff  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  In  the 
White  House  Office  at  rates  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  effect  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313 
of  title  5,  and 

"(2)  assistants,  clerical,  and  other  person- 
nel in  the  White  House  Office  at  respective 
rates  not  more  than  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  then  currently  paid  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5; 
who  shall  perform  such  official  duties  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure and  provide  within  the  White  House 
Office  services,  as  described  in  and  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  but  at 
respective  daily  rates  of  pay  for  Individuals 
not  more  than  the  daUy  equivalent  of  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  In  effect  for 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section 
5313  of  title  5. 

"(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices (Other  than  services  authorized  to  be 
procured  and  provided  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter)  necessary  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  his  official  du- 
ties (including,  without  regard  to  any  other 
law,  care,  maintenance,  repair  and  altera- 
tion, refurnishing.  Improvement,  heating  and 
lighting  including  electrical  fixtures,  opera- 
tion, and  preservation  of  the  executive  resi- 
dence, for  which  purposes  the  President  may 
procure  services  as  described  in  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109(b)  of  title  5). 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  fiscal  year  and  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976 — 

"(1)  to  the  President,  when  specified  In 
regular  appropriation  acts,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  official  reception, 
entertainment,  and  representation  expenses, 
to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  accounted  for  solely  on  his  cer- 
tificate, and 

"(2)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
allocation  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses. 

"(e)  Without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  regulating  employment  and  pay 
of  persons  in  the  Government  service,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  each  fiscal 
year  and  for  the  period  July  1,  1976  through 
September  30,  1976,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Vice  President  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  President  In  connec- 
tion with  the  p>erformance  of  functions  spe- 
cially assigned  to  the  Vice  President  by  the 
President  in  the  dUcharge  of  Executive 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Including  the  use 
of  such  funds  to — 

"(1)  establish  the  basic  pay  for  one  posi- 
tion at  a  rate  not  more  than  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  then  currently  in  effect  for  level  II 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of 
title  5,  and  such  other  administrative  and 
staff  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  at  rates 
less  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  ciir- 


rently  in  effect  for  level  n  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  of  section  5313  of  title  5;  and 

"(2)  procure  and  provide  services  as  de- 
scribed In  and  In  accordance  with  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  but  at  respective  dally 
rates  of  pay  for  Individuals  not  more  than 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  level  II 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of 
title  5.-. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  deleting — 
"105.  Compensation  of  secrettu*les  and  exec- 
utive, administrative,  and  staff  as- 
sistants to  President.", 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof — 
"105.  Assistance  and  services  for  President 
and  Vice  President.". 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  106  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  106.  Assistance  to  President  for  unantici- 
pated needs 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  each  fiscal  year  and  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976  through  September  30, 
1976,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  President,  in  his  discretion,  without 
regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law  regu- 
lating employment  and  pay  of  persons  in 
the  service  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
regulating  expenditures  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment funds,  to  respond  to  and  deal  with  un- 
anticipated needs  for  furtherance  of  the 
national  Interest,  security  or  defense,  includ- 
ing personnel  needs;  services  as  described 
In  and  In  accordance  with  section  3109(b) 
of  title  5,  but  at  respective  dally  rates  of 
pay  for  individuals  not  more  than  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  cur- 
rently in  effect  for  level  n  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  of  section  5313  of  title  5;  and 
administrative  expenses  related  thereto.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  deleting — 

"106.  Administrative  assistants." 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof — 
"106.  Assistance  to  President  for  unantici- 
pated needs." 

Sec.  4.    (a)    Chapter  2  of  title   3.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"§  112.  The  Domestic  Council 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
each  fiscal  year  and  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Domestic 
Council,  without  regard  to  any  provision  of 
law  regulating  employment  and  pay  of  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service,  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  President  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  functions  assigned 
to  the  Council  by  the  President  In  the  dis- 
charge of  Executive  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities, Including  the  use  of  such  funds  to — 

"(a)  establish  the  basic  pay  for  such  ad- 
ministrative and  staff  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  at  rates  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  In  effect  for  level  II 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of 
title  5;  and 

"(b)  procure  and  provide  services  as  de- 
scribed In  and  In  accordance  with  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  at  respective  daily  rates 
of  pay  for  individuals  not  more  than  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  then  currently  in  effect  under  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  2 
for  grade  GS-18.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding — 

"112.  The  Domestic  Council." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 


nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objedtion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  this  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill.  Basically  my  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  gives 
the  President  the  same  flexibility  in  se- 
lecting and  paying  his  White  House 
staff  that  we  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  with  our  own  staffs. 

My  substitute  essentially  reaffirms  the 
present  law  affecting  the  White  House 
staff.  It  seeks  no  new  authority.  What  It 
does  is  to  establish  as  present  law  the  14 
Level  n  positions  for  the  White  House 
staff,  and  beyond  that  it  gives  to  the 
President  the  flexibility  to  structure  and 
to  compensate  his  staff  as  he  or  she 
deems  appropriate,  subject  only  to  the 
review  and  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  appro- 
priations process  in  Congress. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  restric- 
tions which  were  written  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  primarily  based  on  my  ex- 
perience as  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  White 
House  in  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  would  unduly  restrict  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  also  discussed  this  matter  with 
my  two  immediate  predecessors,  Marvin 
Watson  of  the  Johnson  administration 
and  Ken  O'Donnell  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. They  both  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  and  support  my  substitute 
and  they  believe  that  the  present  law  and 
the  present  method  of  structuring  the 
White  House  staff  should  be  continued. 

The  point  is  that  any  President  should 
be  able  to  hire  his  personnel  and  struc- 
ture his  staff  in  a  way  similar  to  the  way 
we  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  mentioned 
in  previous  debate  that  if  we  do  not  put 
some  kind  of  delineation  on  various  posi- 
tions and  types  of  positions  and  levels  of 
positions  on  the  White  House  staff,  we 
are  going  to  have  uncontrolled  growth  of 
bureaucracy.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  White  House  staff  has  not  grown 
in  its  bureaucracy  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  staffs  of  the  Congress  have  grown.  If 
we  take,  for  example,  the  base  period  of 
1960,  we  will  see  that  House  staffs  have 
increased  from  8  to  18  staff  members  per 
Member  of  the  House — a  growth  of  125 
percent.  During  this  same  period  the 
White  House  staff  growth  has  been  a  little 
less  than  33  percent.  In  fact,  if  we  look 
at  the  last  5  years,  from  1970  to  1975, 
there  has  been  an  actual  total  decline  in 
the  White  House  staff  of  about  10  per- 
cent over  the  last  5-year  period. 

There  has  been  some  talk  earlier  in  the 
debate  today  that  we  must  delineate  the 
number  of  positions  for  the  White  House 
staff  and  prescribe  by  law  what  positions 
the  President  can  fill  In  order  to  get 
back  to  a  Cabinet-type  government.  I 
submit  that  putting  in  the  law  the  num- 
ber of  levels  II,  in,  IV.  and  V  positions 
and  the  number  of  positions  in  GS-16, 
17,  18,  and  below,  particularly  as  has 
been  proposed  in  this  bill  and  some  of  the 
amendments,  will  have  no  effect  on  get- 
ting back  to  a  Cabinet-type  government. 
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It  will  have  no  effect  in  restricting  a 
President  who  wants  to  abuse  his  Presi- 
dential power.  It  will  not  clean  up  the 
morals  of  Government  in  any  way. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Referring  to 
the  remarks  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones »  made  detailing 
the  different  increases  in  staff  levels,  is  it 
not  true  that  an  Executive  can  vary  sev- 
eral staff  positions  and  borrow  several 
staff  persons  to  work  in  the  Executive 
OfiBce  from  all  sorts  of  executive  depart- 
ments, whereas  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  cannot  go  to  any  other  bu- 
reaucracy and  grab  staff  people  to  work 
on  the  legislative  level? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  true. 
When  I  referred  to  the  decline  in  the 
last  5  years  in  the  White  House  staff,  I 
was  referring  to  all  of  the  people,  those 
who  were  detailed  as  well  as  those  who 
were  part  of  the  permanent  staff. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  What  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  that  it  is  not  only 
those  who  staff  the  White  House,  but 
those  who  are  budgeted  under  other 
executive  departments,  but  detailed  to 
the  White  House? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  cor- 
rect. For  example,  in  1970  there  were  250 
full-time  staff,  95  for  special  projects  and 
207  detailed  from  other  departments.  As 
of  April  1.  1975,  there  were  535  full-time 
staff,  no  special  projects,  and  28  detailed 
from  other  Govenunent  agencies. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  take  just  a  moment  to  point  out 
to  the  House  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
the  Members  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  .  It  will 
undo  what  our  committee  did  to  elimi- 
nate the  of)en-end  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  committee  felt  that  we  ought  to 
specifically  authorize  numbers  and  grade 
levels.  Very  obviously,  if  the  Members 
followed  the  earlier  debate  and  voted 
en  the  Udall  amendment,  they  will 
realize  that  the  committee  gave  the 
White  House  or  the  President  what  was 
requested  by  him  in  the  way  of  specific 
numbers  and  grade  levels.  By  their  ac- 
tion here  earlier  this  evening,  the  Mem- 
bers have  agroed  with  the  committee's 
position.  However,  if  they  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  their  decision  would  be 
to  give  the  White  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  blank  check,  not  only  for  his  own 
staff,  but  also  for  ofBce  of  the  Vice 
President  and  the  office  of  Domestic 
Council. 

I  will  try  as  hastily  as  I  can  to  point 
those  out,  but  first  let  me  say  that  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  over 
the  15  years  that  I  have  served  on  that 
committee  to  oppose  open-end  author- 
ization for  personnel  throughout  the 
executive  department  on  every  occasion. 
I  think  that  we  are  being  consistent  in 
our  position  on  this  bill  here  today. 


The  gentleman's  substitute,  however, 
which  is  the  request  from  the  President, 
would  grant  authority  for  the  President 
to  procure  goods  and  services  for  the 
preservation  and  operation  of  the  execu- 
tive residence  without  regard  to  any 
other  law,  which  is  contrary  to  other 
action  that  we  have  already  taken  here 
today. 

The  authorization  for  the  emergency 
fund  under  section  3  of  the  amendment 
contains  no  dollar  limitation.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  it  be  limited 
to  $1  million. 

I  would  remind  the  committee  that 
last  year  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
rejected  the  broad  authority  proposed 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  I 
would  urge  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down  and  that  the  committee  position 
be  supported. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  have 
a  difference  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) on  the  earlier  amendment  that  I 
offered,  but  I  stand  with  that  gentleman 
firmly  on  this  proposition  that  we  should 
not  go  back  to  the  same  old  way  of  no 
controls,  no  authorizations,  put  as  many 
people  on  as  you  want  to  at  $42,000  a 
year,  put  whoever  you  want  at  $40,000 
a  year,  and  then  go  and  see  Tom  Steed 
once  a  year,  and  let  him  decide  if  he 
wants  to  put  a  rubber  stamp  on  it.  We 
must  have  limitations  in  this  Govern- 
ment, everyone  must  have  limitations. 
The  judiciary  system  has  limitations,  the 
White  House  should  have  limitations,  and 
this  committee  bill  sets  forth  those  limi- 
tations. It  would  be  total  irresponsibility 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  break  a 
precedent,  but  there  is  a  tendency  that 
when  a  committee  brings  a  bill  to  the 
floor  they  think  of  it  as  sacred,  and  there- 
fore try  to  reject  amendments.  But,  basic- 
ally, I  am  a  flexible  individual,  and 
when  I  recognize  a  work  of  legislative 
art  I  instinctively  move  in  support  of  it. 
Let  me  explain  what  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  does,  and  why  it  should  be 
supported. 

First  of  all,  the  Jones  amendment  is.  in 
fact,  the  bill  that  was  introduced  in  April 
by  Messrs.  Henderson,  Derwinski, 
Steed,  and  Miller,  which  provided  for 
the  White  House  authorization  in  con- 
currence with  those  White  House  posi- 
tions that  have  been  covered  by  the  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President. 

As  we  all  know,  going  way  back  before 
Lincoln — and  when  I  mention  President 
Lincoln  I  presume  that  he  is.  obviously, 
a  man  of  history,  and  no  longer  a  con- 
troversial political  President— that  going 
back  as  far  as  Lincoln  that  aJl  the  Con- 
gress did  was  to  appropriate  an  annual 
sum  of  money  for  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  was  the  control  and  that 
Is  ,the  control. 


A  few  years  ago  a  pattern  developed  of 
raising  points  of  order  against  the  ap- 
propriation bill  because  it  lacked  the  au- 
thorization. What  happened  then  is  that 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  would 
get  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order,  we 
adopted  the  rule,  and  then  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  moved  on,  as  they 
do  annually. 

All  the  Jones  amendment  does,  in 
effect,  is  to  authorize  the  procedure  we 
have  been  following  year  after  year  after 
year  through  the  appropriations  process. 
Let  me  add  just  one  other  comment: 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  is  a  very  modest  young  man,  and 
what  he  did  not  go  into  was  the  fact 
that  he  served  in  the  White  House  on 
the  staff  under  President  Johnson.  He 
recognizes  the  flexibility  the  President 
has  to  have  in  handling  his  staff.  That 
is  really  the  big  debate  today.  The  Pres- 
ident should  be  responsible,  to  be  respon- 
sible, the  very  least  he  ought  to  have  is 
flexibility. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
rides  herd  on  the  White  House  through 
a  limitation  of  funding,  and  that  is  a 
good,  solid  approach  to  this  whole  issue 
of  possible  political  misuse  of  the  White 
House. 

We  now  have  passed  the  era  of  abuses. 
I  think  we  have  a  President  and  I  think 
that  future  Presidents  are  going  to  oper- 
ate the  White  House  staff  in  the  most 
open  manner  possible.  The  only  reason 
we  did  not  follow  through  in  the  com- 
mittee and  bring  out  the  original  biU 
as  we  introduced  it  is  because  we  did  not 
have  the  votes  in  the  committee.  But  it 
is  in  the  hope  of  having  the  necessary 
votes  on  the  floor  tliis  afternoon  that  I 
urge  a  statesmanlike  vote  for  the  Jones 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  will  not  take 
the  full  5  minutes. 

The  basic  question  presented  to  us 
right  now  I  believe  I  can  express  with 
regard  to  this  bill,  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  a  nation  of  laws  or  a  nation 
of  men.  I  heard  what  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  said:  Let  us 
trust  the  President,  and  not  worry  about 
whether  or  not  we  have  another  staffing 
situation  like  we  had  2  years  ago  or  4 
years  ago.  Let  us  no  longer  worry  about 
Congress  taking  responsibility  of  setting 
down  the  standards,  specifying  the 
parameters:  let  us  just  make  sure  that 
he  gets  plenty  of  money  and  hires  as 
many  Liddys  and  Hunts  as  he  wants  to, 
if  he- Intends  to  do  that. 

All  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  do  now 
is  to  recognize  that  we  do  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  set  the  standards  covering 
the  staff  in  the  White  House,  and  if  we 
do  not  do  that  then  we  are  abdicating 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress,  we  are 
saying  that  there  is  an  imperial  Presi- 
dency, go  ahead  and  let  it  rvai  itself. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLARZ  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    JONES    OF    OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma:  Page  5," 
in  line  18  of  the  Jones  substitute  Insert 
immediately  before  the  quotation  marks  the 
following: 

••No  amount  may  be  allocated  under  any 
appropriation  authorized  under  this  section 
unless,  prior  to  such  allocation,  the  President 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  specific  purpose  for  which  such 
allocation  Is  to  be  made,  and 

"(2)  that  there  has  been  a  Presidential 
determination  that  the  necessary  delay  which 
would  normally  occur  In  enacting  appropria- 
tions for  such  purpose,  or  appropriation  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  for  such 
purpose,  as  the  case  may  be,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  Interest,  security,  or 
defense.". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  gentleman.  It  is  a  good  amendment, 
and  I  will  certainly  accept  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  also  like  to  indicate  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
an  amendment  which  has  been  accepted 
not  only  by  the  author  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  but  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
I  understand  also  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall).  It  is  a  small  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  significant.  It  picks  up  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  original  bill  which 
provided  that,  with  respect  to  the  unan- 
ticipated needs  fund,  the  President  could 
only  use  the  money  from  that  section  if 
he  first  certified  to  the  Congress  that  it 
was  for  a  purpose  which  was  genuinely 
in  the  national  interest. 

During  tlie  course  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  there  was  some  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  past  the  White  House 
had  used  the  funds  from  this  unantici- 
pated needs  fund  for  purposes — when 
one  got  right  down  to  it — that  really  were 
not  of  an  emergency  character.  He  has 
used  it.  for  instance,  to  fund  the  Presi- 
dential Clemency  Board  or  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  the  CIA.  both  of 
which  were  really  not  of  an  emergency 
character.  There  was  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  that  we  really 
ought  not  to  allow  the  unanticipated 
funds  to  be  used  by  the  President  to  end 
run  the  congressional  process  on  the 
theory  that  if  he  wanted  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram or  commission  which  had  some 
merit,  but  which  was  not  of  an  emer- 
gency character,  that  he  ought  to  go  to 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  an  authoriza- 
tion and  then  for  an  appropriation.  At 
the  same  time  the  committee  felt  that 
the  President  should  have  the  fiexibility 
to  deal  witli  unanticipated  needs  and 
problems  il  they  are  of  a  genuinely  emer- 
gency character. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  say  while 
we  give  the  President  the  resources  to 
deal  with  unanticipated  needs,  we  first 
require  the  determination  that  he  needs 


that  money  for  a  real  emergency,  be- 
cause if  he  were  to  go  to  the  Congress 
and  had  to  wait  upon  the  delays  which 
are  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  au- 
thorization process,  that  would  somehow 
compromise  the  national  interest  and  the 
security  of  the  counti-y.  So  I  think  this 
is  an  amendment  which  somewhat 
strengthens  the  substitute.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  conceivable  the  substitute 
might  be  adopted,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  have  this  language  in  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  to  advise  the  House  that  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  very  helpful  perfecting 
amendment  for  the  very  strong  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and 
we  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  PICKLE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    JONES    OF    OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma:  add  a  new 
section  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Statement  of  Expenditures  for  Employees 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  The  President  shall  tran.smlt 
to  each  House  of  Congress,  and  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  public,  reports  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  employees  In  the  White 
House  Office  and  the  Executive  Residence  at 
the  White  House.  Each  such  report  shall  be 
transmitted  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  .ind  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  such  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  complete  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Each  report  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)   shall  contain — 

"(1)  the  name  of  every  individual  detailed 
to  or  employed  in  (including  any  expert  or 
consultant  whose  services  are  procured  un- 
der this  chapter) ,  for  the  White  House  Office, 
the  Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House, 
the  Vice  President's  Office,  and  the  Domestic 
Council; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  appropriated  moneys 
paid  to  each  such  individual  so  employed; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  reimbursements  made 
by  the  White  House  Office  for  employees  de- 
tailed to  the  White  House  Office  under  sec- 
tion 107;  and 

"(4)  a  general  title  and  general  Job  de- 
.scrlption  for  each  Individual  detailed  to  or 
so  employed  in  the  White  House  Office  or  the 
Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  2  of 
title  3.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"112.  Statement  of  expenditures  for  employ- 
ees". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1975.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  section  112  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1975,  and 
ending  September  30,  1976,  shall  be  treated 
as  one  fiscal  year. 


Page  12,  line  24.  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 

Mr.  PICKLE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIl^.MAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  discussed  the  gentleman's 
amendment  with  him.  It  is  a  good 
amendment  and  I  certainly  accept  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  amend- 
ment we  adopted  last  year  when  this 
matter  was  before  us.  It  is  a  disclosure 
matter,  saying  the  President  must  pub- 
lish the  names  and  salaries  of  those  peo- 
ple who  work  at  the  White  House,  and 
their  duties.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  fine  amendment,  further  per- 
fecting the  substitute  before  us,  and  we 
accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  natiu-e  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  the  Jones  substitute  but  as  we 
are  about  to  vote  I  sense  maybe  some 
people  are  taking  it  a  little  more  seriously 
than  I  thought  would  be  the  case. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  where  we 
stand  right  now.  We  have  already  de- 
cided ah  increase  in  positions  at  execu- 
tive level  2,  tho  $42,500  level,  the  level  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  In  the  whole 
Government  outside  the  White  House 
there  are  less  than  25  executive  level  2 
positions — we  are  saying  although  they 
already  have  nine  of  them  down  there 
right  now  and  one  of  them  is  the  Press 
Secretarj'  and  one  of  them  is  the  execu- 
tive Iiai.son,  and  these  po.'^itions  used  to  be 
four  or  five  levels  below  that,  we  are  say- 
ing in  rejecting  the  amendment  I  offered 
earlier  that  we  are  going  to  give  them  in 
addition  to  the  nine  positions,  three  more. 
We  are  going  to  let  them  have  nine  more 
at  the  $40,000  level.  They  will  have  13. 
In  addition  to  the  $38,000  level  positions 
they  have,  we  are  going  to  let  them  go  to 
15.  We  will  keep  the  level  5  .it  25.  But  in 
the  total  executive  and  supergrade  posi- 
tions we  are  going  to  say  to  the  White 
House  they  can  go  from  54  to  95,  but  at 
least  we  have  some  control. 

At  long  last  we  prorose  to  write  into 
law  some  authorization  so  the  White 
House,  like  the  Federnl  judges,  and  so 
the  White  House,  like  the  Congress,  and 
so  the  White  House,  hke  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  every  other  department 
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of  the  Government  is  going  to  have  some 
statutory  limitations  and  some  account- 
ability. 

But  the  Jones  amendment  says  to  the 
White  House  that  we  are  going  to  go 
right  baclc  where  we  used  to  be  and  they 
can  appoint  everybody  at  the  $42,500 
level  if  they  wish.  I  have  never  seen  a 
brigadier  general  who  did  not  think  he 
ought  to  be  a  major  general  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  major  general  who  did  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 
You  will  never  find  a  White  House  level 
rv  who  does  not  think  he  should  be  a  III. 
There  is  a  principle  at  stake.  If  we 
adopt  the  Jones  amendment  we  are  going 
to  go  back  to  the  old  imperial  Presidency 
where  they  can  hire  anybody  they  want 
at  whatever  salary  they  want  and  all 
they  need  to  do  is  convince  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  once  a  year  that  all 
is  lovely. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  an  im- 
portant principle  of  accountability.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  is  for  this. 
Some  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  against  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered that  would  have  held  the  line  at 
the  present  levels.  We  have  already  been 
very  generous  with  the  White  House.  If 
we  go  this  way  we  will  take  off  all  limita- 
tions and  go  back  to  the  same  old  system. 
I  hope  the  Jones  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski  i  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  be  sure  we  understand  what 
we  are  saying.  This  amendment  merely 
provides  for  the  White  House  staff  as  we 
have  appropriated  funds  for  year  after 
year  after  year. 

There  is  not  anything  in  this  amend- 
ment that  lets  an  "imperial  White 
House"  develop.  If  that  phrase  is  cor- 
rect, then  we  have  had  an  imperial  White 
House  since  George  Washington. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the  Jones 
amendment — I  remind  the  Members  this 
is  the  original  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson)  and  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)— is 
provide  through  authorization  the  White 
House  staff  personnel  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  been  con- 
sistently funding. 

All  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  to  do  the  moment  they  detect  any 
abuse  is  cut  that  figure.  We  have 
accepted  two  amendments,  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  and 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Solarz)  to  further  tighten  up  any 
abuse.  We  have  a  fine  amendment  here 
to  support. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  the  committee  should  realize 
that  the  bill  we  earlier  introduced  was 
by  request  of  the  President  and  since 
that   time   there   has   been   committee 


action  here.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stay 
with  the  committee  bill.  If  we  do  not  do 
that,  we  very  simply  will  do  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said.  We  will  be 
saying  whatever  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  does  is  the  authority  and 
not  the  committee. 

I  would  hope  we  stay  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  House  rule  that  the  au- 
thorizing committee  does  authorize  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  appro- 
priates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  146,  noes  242, 
not  voting  45,  as  follows: 


O'Brien 

O'NeUl 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rostenkowskl 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Sebellus 

Shriver 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Solarz 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  ArUs. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Thornton 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young.  AlEteka 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 


Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhill 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 


1 

[Roll  No.  371) 

AYES— 146 

Abdnor 

Prenzel 

Addabbo 

Glnn 

Alexander 

Gonzalez 

Archer 

Goodling 

Bell 

Oradison 

Bevill 

Guyer 

Blester 

Hammer- 

Boggs 

schmldt 

Boland 

Hansen 

Breaux 

Hastings 

Brinkley 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Broom  field 

Heinz 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hightower 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hill  is 

Buchanan 

Holt 

Buraener 

Hubbard 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hutchln.son 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hyde 

Butler 

Jarman 

Byron 

Jeffords 

Carter 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Casey 

Jones,  Okla. 

Cederberg 

Kasten 

Clausen, 

Kazen 

DonH. 

Kemp 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Coben 

Kindness 

Conable 

Landrum 

Conte 

Latta 

Cotter 

Lent 

Coughlln 

Long,  La. 

Crane 

Lujan 

Daniel.  Dan 

McClory 

Daniel.  B.  W. 

McCloskey 

dela  Garza 

McDade 

Delaney 

McEwen 

Derwinski 

McKinney 

Devlne 

Madigan 

Dickinson 

Mahon 

Downing 

Martin 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Michel 

Dim  can,  Tenn. 

MUford 

du  Pont 

Miller,  Ohio        ' 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MUls 

Emery 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

English 

Moore 

Erlenbom 

Mosher 

Fenwlck 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Flood 

Murtha 

Porsythe 

Myers,  Pa. 
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AbEUg 

Bafalis 

Adams 

Baldus 

Ambro 

Barrett 

Anderson, 

Baucus 

Calif. 

Bauman 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Andrews, 

Bedell 

N.Dak. 

Bennett 

Annunzio 

Bergland 

Armstrong 

Biaggl 

Ashbrook 

Bingham 

Ashley 

Blanchard 

Aspin 

Blouin 

AuCoin 

Boiling 

BadlUo 

Bowen                 ( 

Clay 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Peyser 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pressler 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Preyer 

Conlan 

Jordan 

Price 

Conyers 

Karth 

Rangel 

Gorman 

Kastenmeier 

Rees 

Cornell 

Kelly 

Richmond 

D'Amours 

Keys 

Rlegle 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Koch 

Rodino 

Danlelson 

Krebs 

Roe 

Davis 

LaFalce 

Roncallo 

Dell  urns 

Lagomarsino 

Rooney 

Dent 

Leggett 

Rose 

Dingell 

Lehman 

Rosenthal 

Dodd 

Levitas 

Roush 

Downey 

Litton 

Rousselot 

Drlnan 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Roybal 

Early 

Uoyd.  Tenn. 

Russo 

Eckhardt 

Long,  Md. 

Ryan 

Edgar 

McColUster 

St  Germain 

Edwards,  Calif 

McCormack 

Santini 

Eilberg 

McDonald 

Sarasin 

Eshleman 

McFall 

Schroeder 

Evans,  Colo. 

McHugh 

Schulze 

Evans,  Ind. 

McKay 

Selberling 

Fascell 

Macdonald 

Sharp 

Fish 

Madden 

Shipley 

Fisher 

Magulre 

Shuster 

Fithian 

Mann 

Sisk 

Florio 

Mathis 

Slack 

Flowers 

Matsunaga 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hynt 

Mazzoli 

Snyder 

Foley 

Meeds 

Spellman 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mel  Cher 

Staggers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Metcalfe 

Stanton; 

Fraser 

Mezvinsky 

James  V. 

Frey 

Mikva 

Stephens 

Puqua 

Miller.  Calif. 

Stokes 

Gaydos 

Mineta 

Studds 

Giaimo 

Minish 

Sullivan 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Symms 

Oilman 

Moakley 

Talcott 

Grassley 

Moffett 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Green 

Mollohan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hagedom 

Moorhead, 

Thone 

Haley 

Calif. 

Traxler 

Hall 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Tsongas 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Udall 

Hanley 

Mottl 

Ullman 

Hannaford 

Murphy,  HI. 

Van  Deerlin 

Harkin 

Myers,  Ind. 

Vander  Veen 

Harris 

Natcher 

Vanik 

Hawkins 

Neal 

Vigorito 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Nedzi 

Waxman 

Hays.  Ohio 

Nichols 

Weaver 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Nix 

Whalen 

Hefner 

Nolan 

White 

Helstoskl 

Nowak 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Henderson 

Oberstar 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Hicks 

Obey 

Wirth 

Holland 

O'Hara 

Wolff 

Holtzman 

Ottlnger 

Yates 

Howard 

Passman 

Yatron 

Howe 

Patterson, 

Young,  Pla. 

Hughes 

Calif. 

Zablocki 

Hungate 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Zeferettl 

Ichord 

Pepper 

Jacobs 

Perkins 
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Anderson,  m. 

Harrington 

Quie 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Harsha 

Reuss 

Bonker 

Hubert 

Roberts 

Breckinridge 

Hinshaw 

Sarbanes 

Clawson.  Del 

Horton 

Scheuer 

Collins,  ni. 

Jenrette 

Schneebeli 

Derrick 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sikes 

Diggs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Esch 

Krueger 

Spence 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Symington 

Pindley 

Meyner 

Teague 

Fountain 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Thompson 

F\ilton 

Montgomery 

Wampler 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Whltten 

Gude 

Patman,  Tex. 

Wright 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Gude  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington  against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mrs. 
Meyner  against. 

Mr.  Lott  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  160  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE      TO      PRESIDENT      FOR      UNANTICI- 
PATED    NEEDS 

"SEC.  106.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  enable 
the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to  meet  un- 
anticipated needs  for  furtherance  of  the  na- 
tional interest,  security,  or  defense,  including 
jjersonnel  needs  and  needs  for  services  de- 
scribed In  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  related  thereto,  with- 
out regard  to — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  such  title  govern- 
ing appointment  in  the  competitive  searvlce; 

"(2)  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title;  and 

"(3)  section  5  of  title  41. 
An  individual  may  not  be  paid  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  at  a  rate  of  pay 
In  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  cur- 
rently in  effect  for  level  TI  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  of  section  5313  of  title  5. 

"(b)  No  amount  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended under  any  appropriation  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  unless,  prior  to  such  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  specific  purpose  for  which  such 
obligation  or  expenditure  Is  to  be  made,  and 

"(2)  that  there  has  been  a  Presidential 
determination  that  the  necessary  delay  which 
would  normally  occur  In  enacting  appro- 
priations for  such  purpose,  or  appropriation 
authorization  and  appropriations  for  such 
purpose  as  the  case  may  be  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  Interest,  security,  or 
defense.". 

(b)  In  applying  section  106(a)  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section),  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and 
ending  September  30,  1976,  "$250,000"  shall 
be  substituted  for  "$1,000,000". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"106.  Administrative  assistants." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"106.  Assistance  to  President  lor  unantici- 
pated needs.". 
Sec.  3.  Section  107  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DETAIL      OF      EMPLOYEES      OF      EXECDTIVE      DE- 
PARTMENTS  TO    OFFICE    OF    PRESIDENT 

"Sec.  107.  At  the  request  of  the  President, 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  detail,  from 
time  to  time,  employees  of  such  department 
agency  or  establishment  to  serve  In  the  White 
House  Office.  The  White  House  Office  shall 
reimburse  each  such  department  agency  or 
establishment,  for  the  pay  of  each  employee 
thereof  so  detailed  for  full-time  duty  on  a 
continuing  basis,  for  any  period  of  such  de- 
tail occurring  after  the  close  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  date  on  which  such 
detail  first  becomes  effective.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
section  109  the  following  new  section: 


"STAFF    ASSISTANCE    FOR    DOMESTIC    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  108.  In  order  to  enable  the  Domestic 
Council  to  perform  Its  functions,  there  is 
authorized — 

"(1)  to  be  appointed,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  not  more 
than — 

"(A)  one  employee  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  effect 
for  level  11  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5313  of  such  title;  and  In  addition 

"(B)  one  employee  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  effect 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5314  of  such  title;   and  In  addition 

"(C)  four  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  effect 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5315  of  such  title;   and  in  addition 

"(D)  four  employees  at  rates  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  In  effect  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5316  of  such 
title;  and  in  addition 

"(E)  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title — 

"(1)  five  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  then  cur- 
rently paid  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  section  5332  of  such  title,  and  in  addi- 
tion 

"(11)  such  number  of  other  employees  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  currently  paid  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  such 
title  as  may  be  appropriate;  and 

"(2)  to  be  procured,  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  and  consultants, 
as  described  In  and  In  accordance  with  the 
first  two  sentences  of  section  3109(b)  of  title 
5,  at  resi>ectlve  dally  rates  of  pay  for  In- 
dividuals which  are  not  more  than  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  paid  under  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332  of  such  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  109  the  following: 
"108.  Staff  assistance  for  Domestic  Council.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  103  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  travel  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$40,0{X)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  102  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ex- 
ecutive Mansion"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House". 

(b)  (1)  Section  109  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  from  the  section  cap- 
tion "EXECUTIVE  MANSION"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "executive  residence  at  the 
WHITE  house";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  from  the  text  "Execu- 
tive Mansion"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Executive  Residence 
at  the  White  House". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  109  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  2  of  such 
title  3  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Execu- 
tive Mansion"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House". 

(c)  (1)  Section  110  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  In  the  section  caption, 
immediately  before  "white  house"  the  fol- 
lowing'    "EXECUTIVE    residence     AT    THE"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President's  House" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "White  House"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  110  In  the 
table  of  sections  for  chapter  2  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
"White  House"  the  following:  "Executive 
Residence  at  the". 


(d)  Section  202  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Executive  Mansion"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "White  House". 

Sec.  7.  Any  employee  whose  rate  of  basic 
pay  would,  but  for  this  section,  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  limitations  contained  In 
section  105(b),  105(f),  or  section  108  of  title 
3,  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  this 
Act),  may  continue  to  receive  basic  pay  at 
the  rate  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  so  long  as  such  employee 
continues  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion the  employee  occupied  on  such  date  of 
enactment. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  8,  line  1, 
strike  out  "obligated  or  expended"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "allocated". 

On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  out  "obligation  or 
expenditure"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"allocation". 

On  page  8,  beginning  In  line  6,  strike  out 
"obligation  or  expenditure"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "allocation". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MRS.  SCHROEDER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder: 
Page  11,  line  13,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  by  striking  out  'and  accounted 
for  on  his  certificate  solely'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ';  except  that  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  be  furnished  such  information 
relating  to  such  expenditures  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  request  and  access  to  all 
necessary  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records,  relating  to  such  expenditure  in 
order  that  the  Comptroller  General  may  de- 
determlne  whether  the  expenditure  was  for 
payment  of  traveling  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent' ". 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  really  a  very  simple  amendment. 
In  essence,  all  it  does  is  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  records  of  the  travel  ex- 
penses that  are  in  this  title. 

It  is  very  similar  to  the  amendments 
that  were  accepted  before,  dealing  with 
entertainment  expenses  and  White 
House  expenses. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  is  correct  in  her  state- 
ment. This  amendment  is  very  similar 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Brooks),  which 
we  earlier  accepted. 

I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  majority. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  certainly  hope  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  vote  for  this  because  it  is 
very  essential  in  what  it  basically  in- 
volves. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder) 
whether  or  not  this  makes  any  difference 
in  the  kind  of  certification  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  makes  as  to  his  travel, 
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as  distinguished  from  the  President.  As 
I  understand,  when  we  travel,  we  simply 
self-certify  that  those  travel  expendi- 
tures are  true  and  to  the  point.  Why 
should  we  have  a  different  standard  for 
the  President? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentleman 
w^ii:  yield,  my  amendment  does  not  deal 
with  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
deals  strictly  with  the  White  House  au- 
thorization. That  is  all  we  have  in  this 
bill. 

When  I  travel,  I  present  a  voucher  and 
a  ticket,  and  I  assume  most  Members  do, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  relevant  to  this 
issue. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Do  we  require  the  same 
general  accoimting  information  as  the 
gentlewoman  would  require  by  her 
amendment? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Yes.  I  think  we  do 
because  I  think  this  is  a  voucher  system 
that  is  a  standard  procedure  with  such 
agencies  as  the  IRS  and  with  respect  to 
almost  everjone  accounting  for  travel 
expenses. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  iMrs.  Schroeder)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi.  Pickle:  Page 
12,  Imedlately  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
EMPLOYEES 

•'Sec.  112.  (a)  The  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  each  House  of  Congress,  and  make 
avaUable  to  the  public,  reports  with  respect 
to  expenditures  for  employees  In  the  White 
House  Office  and  the  Executive  Residence  at 
the  White  House.  Each  such  report  shall  be 
transmitted  no  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  and  shall  con- 
tain a  detailed  statement  of  such  expendi- 
tures during  the  most  recent  complete  fiscal 
year. 

'•(b)  Each  report  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  contain — 

"  ( 1 )  the  name  of  every  individual  de- 
tailed to  or  employed  In  (Including  any 
expert  or  consultant  whose  services  are  pro- 
cured under  this  chapter),  for  the  White 
House  Office,  the  Executive  Residence  at  the 
White  House,  the  Vice  President's  Office,  and 
the  Domestic  Council; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  appropriated  moneys 
paid  to  each  such  individual  so  emploved: 

"(3)  the  amount  of  reimbursements  made 
by  the  White  House  Office  for  emnlovees  de- 
tailed to  the  White  House  Office  "under  sec- 
tion 107;  and 

"(4)  a  general  title  and  general  lob  de- 
scription for  each  inrtiri^v.ril  dPtniled  to 
or  so  employed  In  the  White  Hoi:se  OPR-e  or 
the  Executive  Residence  at  the  Whltp  W^vp 

'b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  2  nf 
title  3.  u-  Hpi  c-t:,t„  r^-v  1^  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followine  nrv- 
Item:  ^ 

"112.  Statement  of  expenditures  for  em- 
ployees", 
(c)  The  amendments  made  bv  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  section"  ^hpi)  a-^I'- 
with  respect  to  fecal  vea'';  berlp^irtj  after 
June  30.  1975.  For  purooses  of  the  nrel 
ceding  sentence  and  section  112  of  title  3 


United  States  Code,  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
shall  be  treated  as  one  fiscal  year. 

Page  12,  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 

Mr.  PICKLE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  same  disclosure  amendment  that  the 
committee  adopted  earlier,  and  I  am  just 
restating  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  statement  is  correct.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  this  provision  was  in  the 
bill  last  year,  and  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority, I  am  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  about 
reached  the  end  of  the  amendments.  I 
was  going  to  offer  one  more  amendment, 
if  I  could  get  any  Member  on  the  minor- 
ity side  to  join  in  with  me,  but  far  be  it 
from  me  to  provoke  dissent  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Grand  Old  Party.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  call  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  what  we  have  done  here.  We  have 
put  very  strong  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  top  employees  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can  hire,  but  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
Vice  President  we  have  not  done  so — and 
I  direct  this  particularly  to  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoussELOT) .  who  has  not  been  one  of  the 
great  fans  of  the  current  Vice  President. 
As  I  say.  I  was  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  put  some  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  top  highly  paid 
staff  in  the  Vice  President's  office. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  we  have 
presently.  We  have  three  $42,500  posi- 
tions, and  that  will  be  left  in,  but  we  are 
giving  the  Vice  President  three  addi- 
tional $40,000  positions.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  while  we  have  a  limitation  on  the 
tot'^l  niunbers  that  the  President  can 
have  on  his  staff,  this  bill  has  no  limit 
v.hatscever  on  what  the  Vice  President 
can  have  on  his  staff. 

If  there  i.-.  nny  support  over  thp'-e  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  for  an  an-;endmpnt 
to  put  some  kind  of  limitation  on  the 
Vice  President,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  at  this  late  hour 
the  House  is  a  great  deliberative  body, 
and  I  I'now  the  House  prefers  keeping 
the  legislative  record  straight. 

I  am  sure  those  Members  who  were 
here  the  previous  session  would  have  re- 


membered that  great  moment  in  history 
when  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  stood 
in  the  well  supporting  the  bill  which  sub- 
stantially restricted  the  previous  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  but  making  a 
great  plea  for  no  restrictions  on  the  then 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Ford. 

Now,  in  the  committee,  and  here  on 
the  floor,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  made  no  effort  to  restrict  the  staff 
of  the  Vice  President  for  two  reasons: 
First  we  know  that  Vice  Presidents 
really  have  no  authority;  they  are  really 
figureheads,  and  they  are  very  frustrated 
people.  Of  course,  that  will  change  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  revamps  the 
Government  in  January  of  1977. 

But  what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
fears  is  that  if  he  attacks  the  staff  of 
the  Vice  President,  the  present  occupant 
of  that  office  would  merely  buy  Arizona, 
sell  it  to  Mexico,  and  the  gentleman 
would  be  ineligible  to  continue  his 
campaign. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HARKIN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harkin:  Page 
7,  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000". 

Page  8,  line  17,  .strike  out  "$250,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$125,000". 

Page  8.  line  18,  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$500,000". 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  all 
of  we  fiscal  conservatives  who  would  like 
to  regroup  and  reconstitute  ourselves  af- 
ter our  recent  defeat  in  the  Udall  amend- 
ment should  be  comforted  in  knowing 
that  although  we  have  kept  all  of  the 
high-level  posts  at  the  same  levels  as 
last  year,  at  least  we  can  come  to  our 
senses  and  restrict  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  White  House  in  one  area, 
that  of  unanticipated  needs,  to  $500,000 
instead  of  $1  million. 

This  bill  sets  this  at  $1  million.  My 
amendment  would  cut  this  down  to  $500, 
000.  The  appropriation  for  1975  would 
then  be  $500,000. 

The  use  of  this  money  for  unantici- 
pated needs,  as  of  April  of  this  year,  was 
$462,500.  That  went  for  certain  things 
like  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, the  Presidential  Clemency  Board, 
the  Presidential  Transition,  and  the 
President's  Commission  to  Review  CIA 
Activities  Within  the  United  States. 
None  of  these  can  really  be  considered 
unanticipated  needs. 

They  are  things  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  come  to  Congress  and  in  due 
course  of  time  ask  us  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  funds  for  these  items.  The 
most  that  has  ever  been  used  in  recent 
years  was  $655,000  in  1974,  and  in  1975 
there  was  not  anything  used.  So  I  think 
that  right  now  if  we  are  talking  about 
tightening  our  belts,  if  we  are  talking 
about  cutting  down  some  of  this  unnec- 
essary spending  we  have,  this  is  a  good 
place  to  do  it  right  here.  One  million 
dollars  for  funds  for  unanticipated  needs 
means  quite  simply  that  the  President 
anytime  he  wants  to  can  hire  more  peo- 
ple at  that  $42,500  level.  He  can  hire 
more  people  at  lesser  salaries,  $36,000. 
He  can  hire  consultants.  Anything  he 
wants  to  do  up  to  $1  million,  he  can  do. 
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I  think  it  is  too  much.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  put  a  level  on  it,  a  ceiling  of 
$500,000.  If  he  wants  more  money,  he 
can  come  down  to  Congress  just  like  any- 
body else  has  to  do,  ask  us  for  it,  have 
it  authorized,  and  it  can  go  through  the 
proper  appropriations  procedures. 

I  ask  the  Members  for  their  support  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  defeat. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  Just  for  the  history,  let  me  point 
out  that  all  this  is  a  contingency  fund 
which  all  Presidents  have  had.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Warren  Commission  was 
funded  out  of  just  such  a  contingency 
fund.  I  think  the  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary. 

•  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  . 

The  que.'Jtion  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Harkin)  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  148. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Htjngate, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
6706)  to  clarify  existing  authority  for 
employment  of  personnel  in  the  White 
House  Office,  the  Executive  Residence  at 
the  White  House,  and  the  Domestic 
Council,  to  clarify  existing  authority  for 
employment  of  personnel  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  unanticipated  personnel 
needs,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  512,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v;as  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  H.R. 
6706. 


COMPREHENSIVE  OIL  POLLUTION 
LIABILITY  AND  COMPENSATION 
ACT  OF  1975— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-214) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Inter- 
national Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  the  "Comprehensive  Oil 
Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation  Act 
of  1975." 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  com- 
prehensive and  uniform  system  for  fixing 
liability  and  settling  claims  for  oil  pollu- 
tion damages  in  U.S.  waters  and  coast- 
lines. The  proposal  would  also  implement 
two  international  conventions  dealing 
with  oil  pollution  caused  by  tankers  on 
the  high  seas. 

I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  of  high 
national  importance  as  we  seek  to  meet 
our  energy  needs  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner.  Those  energy  needs  re- 
quire accelerated  development  of  our  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  resources  and  the  in- 
creased UKB  of  tankers  and  deep  water 
ports.  This  proposal  would  provide  a 
broad  range  of  protection  against  the 
potential  oil  spills  necessarily  a-«;sociated 
with  these  activities. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  taken  signifi- 
cant steps  to  limit  and  control  oil  pollu- 
tion in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Yet,  in  1973  alone,  there  were  13,328  re- 
ported oil  spills  totalling  more  than  24 
million  gallons.  One-third  of  the  oil 
spilled  is  from  unidentified  sources, 
where  compensation  cannot  be  obtained 
under  existing  law.  Tlie  ability  of  claim- 
ants damaged  by  spills  to  seek  and  re- 
cover full  compensation  is  further  ham- 
pered by  widely  inconsistent  Federal  and 
State  laws.  Various  compensation  funds 
have  been  established  or  proposed,  result- 
ing in  unnecessary  duplication  in  admin- 
istration and  in  fee  payments  by  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

This  legislation  would  help  protect  our 
environment  bv  establishing  strict  lia- 
bility for  all  oil  pollution  damages  from 
identifiable  sources  and  providing  strong 
economic  incentives  for  operators  to  pre- 
vent spills.  Equally  important,  the  bill 
will  provide  relief  for  many  oil-related 


environmental  damages  which  in  the 
past  went  uncompensated.  For  example. 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  able 
to  daim  compensation  for  damages  to 
natural  resources  imder  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

This  legislation  would  replace  a  patch- 
work of  overlapping  and  sometimes  con- 
fiicting  Federal  and  State  laws.  In  addi- 
tion to  defining  liability  for  oil  spills,  it 
would  est9blish  a  uniform  system  for 
settling  claims  and  assure  that  none  will 
go  uncompensated,  such  as  in  cases 
where  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the 
source  of  the  spill.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  fund  of  up  to  $200  million 
derived  from  a  small  fee  on  oil  trans- 
ported or  stored  on  or  near  navigable 
waters. 

This  legislation  would  also  implement 
two  intern.itional  conventions — signed  in 
1969  and  1971 — which  provide  remedies 
for  oil  pollution  damage  from  ships. 
These  conventions  provide  remedies  for 
U.S.  citizens  under  many  circumstances 
where  a  ship  discharging  oil  that  reaches 
our  shores  might  not  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  our  laws  and  courts.  Protection 
of  the  international  marine  environment 
is  basically  an  international  problem 
since  the  waters,  currents,  and  winds 
that  spread  and  carry  ocean  pollution 
transcend  all  national  boundaries. 

In  proposing  implementation  of  tlie 
conventions,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  not  yet  given  its 
advice  and  consent  to  either  of  them.  I 
urge  such  action  without  further  delay. 
The  1969  convention  came  into  force  in- 
ternationally on  June  19.  1975,  without 
our  adherence,  and  the  continuing  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  act  on  such 
initiatives  may  weaken  or  destroy  the 
prospects  of  adequate  international  re- 
sponses to  marine  pollution  problems. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  9.  1975. 


COMPLEX  FOREIGN  POLICY  PROB- 
LEM RELATING  TO  DETERIORAT- 
ING SITUATION  IN  EASTERN  MED- 
ITERRANEAN —  COMMUNICATION 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations: 

The  V/hite  House, 
Washington,  July  9, 1975. 
Hon.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  share 
with  you  my  concern  about  a  complex 
foreign  policy  problem  that  relates  to  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  the  threat  to  our  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  relationships,  the 
plight  o'  the  people  of  Cyprus  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States.  Both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  share  a 
responsibility  to  reexamine  this  critical 
situation  with  care.  This  Is  not  a  parti- 
san matter  or  one  where  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  a  decades-old  dispute  can  eas- 
ily be  judged — particularly  by  outsiders. 
Our  overriding  objective  must  be  to  help 
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in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  problem 
that  involves  two  valued  Allies  and  a 
people  whose  history  as  an  independent 
nation  has  been  riven  by  strife. 

The  strategic  situation  must  also  be 
weighed.  At  a  time  of  uncertainty  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  should  consider  care- 
fully any  action  which  could  add  to  the 
tensions  that  already  exist.  Our  facilities 
in  Turkey  and  our  mutual  defense  ar- 
rangements have  played  and  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  security  of  the 
area  and.  more  directly,  in  the  security 
of  our  own  forces.  Mutual  defense  links 
that  have  stood  us  well  for  thirty  years 
should  not  be  lightly  cast  aside. 

I  have  spent  much  time  studying  these 
issues  and  have  talked  in  Brussels  with 
the  leaders  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  I  am 
convinced  that  U.S.  and  Western  security 
interests  reqiiire  the  urgent  passage  by 
the  House  of  legislation  enabling  the  re- 
sumption of  our  long-standing  security 
relationship  with  Turkey.  The  Senate 
has  already  acted  favorably  on  a  bill  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

Existing  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
last  December  18,  with  an  effective  date 
of  February  5,  1975,  has  been  in  force  for 
nearly  five  months.  This  action  has:  (1) 
called  into  question  the  ability  of  an  Ally 
to  continue  to  fulfill  its  essential  NATO 
responsibilities,  thus  imdermining 
NATO's  strength  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean; (2)  jeopardized  vital  common 
defense  installations  which  Turkey  and 
the  U.S.  jointly  maintain;  (3)  contribut- 
ed to  tensions  which  are  not  helpful  to 
Greece;  and  (4)  reduced  American  in- 
fluence to  move  the  Cyprus  negotiations 
toward  a  peaceful  conclusion  acceptable 
to  all  parties. 

The  legislation  voted  against  Turkey 
last  December  is  sweeping  in  its  effect. 
It  is  more  extensive  than  similar  legis- 
lation enacted  in  October,  1974,  with 
which  the  Administration  was  in  full 
compliance.  The  December  legislation 
provides  for  not  only  a  total  embargo  on 
grant  military  assistance,  and  cash  and 
credit  sales  of  defense  items  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  but  prohibits  as  well  the 
issuance  of  licenses  to  permit  the  export 
of  military  eqiiipment  purchased  from 
American  firms.  Practically  all  nations 
of  the  world  can  purchase  in  this  country 
at  least  some  items  that  are  forbidden 
to  Turkey.  It  is  now  impossible  for  Tur- 
key to  procure  most  items  produced  in 
third  countries  imder  U.S.  license;  nor 
can  Turkey  even  take  possession  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  U.S.  which  it  paid  for 
prior  to  February  5  and  which  is  now 
ready  for  shipment.  The  result  is  that  a 
relationship  of  trust  and  confidence  with 
this  important  NATO  Ally,  built  up  over 
many  years,  has  been  seriously  eroded. 
Continuation  of  the  embargo  risks  fur- 
ther deterioration,  jeopardizing  our  se- 
curity Interests  throughout  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  area. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  my  strong 
view  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  must  join  in  legislative  action 
that  will  remedy  the  present  situation. 
The  form  that  legislation  should  take  to 
achieve  this  end  is  for  Congress  itself 
to  decide,  but  it  is  clear  that  only  legis- 
lation can  produce  the  actions  which  are 
necessary  in  this  case. 


I  know  that  in  the  minds  of  many  in 
the  Congress  there  remains  the  issue  of 
how  American-supplied  arms  were  used 
last  summer.  The  Cyprus  problem  is  one 
where  neither  moral  nor  legal  judgments, 
on  the  arms  issue  or  any  other,  can  be 
easily  or  lightly  made.  Yet.  the  effect  of 
the  embargo  is  to  ascribe  blame  totally 
to  one  of  the  parties  in  a  dispute  that 
has  its  roots  in  centuries  of  animosity 
and  for  which  both  sides  must  share 
some  responsibility. 

Where  we  can  all  agree,  and  where  I 
believe  we  must  all  act  together,  is  in  our 
sense  of  anxiety  and  concern  over  the 
Cyprus  problem  and  in  a  consensiis  that 
the  only  way  to  achieve  what  we  all 
seek — a  just  and  broadly  accc'Ptable  set- 
tlement— is  through  negotiations  in 
which  we  maintain  maximum  flexibility 
with  all  the  parties.  Unless  some  progress 
is  made  in  the  negotiations,  the  hiunani- 
tarian  plight  facing  the  people  of  Cyprus, 
including  particularly  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, cannot  be  solved. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
work,  as  it  has  done  continuously  since 
last  July,  as  hard  and  as  determinedly 
as  possible  to  move  the  parties  of  the  Cy- 
prus conflict  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Recent  U.S.  diplomatic  activity  in 
Ankara,  Athens  and  Brussels  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  start  of  a  Greek-Tiirkish 
dialogue  which  has  defused  the  tense 
situation  and  hopefully  laid  the  ground- 
work for  Greek-Turkish  cooperation. 

As  we  pursue  our  efforts,  we  want  the 
continued  friendship  of  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  our  sympathy  and  concern 
extend  to  all  the  people  of  Cypriis.  We 
want  an  end  to  himian  suffering  and  mis- 
ery, and  the  rebuilding  of  an  island 
where  all  can  Uve  in  freedom  and 
seciirity. 

At  present,  our  ability  to  urge  this  view 
persuasively  is  compromised  by  the  ero- 
sion of  our  influence.  I  ask  the  Congress' 
cooperation  and  assistance,  therefore,  in 
enacting  legislation  which  will  assure 
that  America's  influence  is  not  further 
weakened  and  U.S.  interests  further 
threatened  at  this  time  of  critical  con- 
cern in  Cyprus  and  throughout  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY— THE 
MISSING  FACTS  BEHIND  A  FUNDA- 
MENTAL CHANGE  IN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tended to  call  up  for  consideration  today 
House  Resolution  552,  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
vide to  the  House  certain  essential  data 
on  the  administration's  intended  sale  of 
two  highly  sophisticated  mobile  missiles 
to  Jordan.  The  resolution  of  inquiry  has 
only  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  gain 
information. 

I  have  had  a  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  and  he  has 


indicated  that  liis  committee  is  willing, 
under  his  distinguished  guidance,  to  hold 
hearings  next  week.  I  think  we  can  re- 
solve this  matter  £md  not  call  the  reso- 
lution up  today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agi-ee 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
the  committee  should  get  the  facts  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate  with  him  in  making 
this  happen.  We  will,  as  soon  as  possible, 
hold  a  hearing  and  refer  this  to  the  sub- 
committee and  get  started. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  think  that  is 
perfectly  satisfactory,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
committee  considered  House  Resolution 
552  on  June  26,  it  was  tabled  because 
the  committee  felt  that  the  resolution 
involved  an  investigation  and  was  not, 
therefore,  entitled  to  privileged  status. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee  is 
right  now  reviewing  the  whole  military 
sales  program — in  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee, in  the  Fascell  subcommittee, 
and  in  the  Hamilton  subcommittee. 
This  review  will  go  on. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  our  committee  should  get  all 
the  facts  regarding  the  proposed  sale 
of  Hawks — and  I  will  be  glad  to  cooper- 
ate with  him  in  making  sure  that  this 
happens. 

We  will,  as  soon  as  we  are  able,  hold 
a  hearing  on  this  matter  in  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  and  develop  all  the 
facts. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5.  1975,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced an  agreement  in  principle  to 
sell  the  Government  of  Jordan  two  so- 
phisticated antiaircraft  missile  systems: 
the  surface-to-air  Hawk  and  the  shoul- 
der-fired Redeye.  As  of  today,  the  Con- 
gress still  has  not  received  formal  notifi- 
cation of  that  decision,  made  at  least 
2  months  ago  and  possibly  much  earlier. 
Because  this  sale  is  in  excess  of  $25 
million — and  probably  will  exceed  $100 
million— a  letter  of  offer  to  sell  the  mis- 
siles must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Last  year  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  was  amended  to  allow  advance  con- 
gressional veto  of  major  military  equip- 
ment sales  abroad — section  36(b).  Con- 
gress can  make  an  intelligent  decision  on 
this  important  responsibility  only  if  it 
has  all  the  relevant  facts. 

On  Jime  18,  1975,  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution of  Inquiry  (H.  Res.  552)  requir- 
ing the  President  to  supply  those  facts  to 
the  Congress.  On  June  25,  1975,  the 
White  House  sent  a  23 -page  letter  and 
comments  to  the  resolution  of  inquiry  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations.  The  text  of  both 
documents  appears  at  the  end  of  this 
statement. 

On  June  26.  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  tabled  House  Resolu- 
tion 552,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  ac- 
tion by  the  full  House.  Therefore,  I  In- 
tend to  call  up  for  consideration  my 
resolution  of  inquiry  on  Wednesday, 
July  9. 


July  9,  1975 
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It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
administration's  verbose  and  repetitious 
letter  is  not  responsive  to  the  questions 
in  the  resolution  of  inquiry  and  that  the 
administration,  in  making  such  a  reply, 
demeans  the  congressional  right  to  as- 
semble all  the  pertinent  facts.  Moreover, 
this  sale  represents  a  fundamental  shift 
in  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  a 
change  that  is  neither  acknowledged  nor 
defended  in  the  letter.  In  addition,  the 
Jordanian  deal  will  bring  about  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  balance  of  power 
in  that  part  of  the  world — changes  that 
threaten  not  only  the  stability  of  the 
Middle  East  but  world  peace  as  well. 

The  Hawk  and  Redeye  are  by  no  means 
"modest"  missile  systems,  as  character- 
ized by  the  administration.  The  Hawk 
is  a  highly  sophisticated  weapon  on  a  par 
with  the  vaimted  Soviet  SA-6.  It  is  the 
basic  air  defense  missile  system  used  by 
the  U.S.  Army  and  Marines,  and  by  seven 
NATO  countries.  It  can  be  speedily  set  up 
and  fired  from  mobile  carriers.  The  solid- 
propellant  rocket,  employing  radar  hom- 
ing, is  exceptionally  effective  at  low  al- 
titudes, as  well  as  at  maximum  tactical 
heights,  to  a  range  of  22  miles. 

The  Redeye  is  no  less  awesome.  Having 
been  provided  to  only  a  handful  of  our 
closest  and  more  stable  allies,  the  shoul- 
der-fired Redeye  antiaircraft  system  pro- 
vides excellent  coverage  for  advancing 
troops. 

Hence,  it  is  clear  that  neither  system 
is  a  strictly  defensive  weapon.  Both  are 
designed  to  provide  supplementary  air 
cover  in  support  of  mobile  offensive 
operations. 

CONGRESS    NEEDS    FACTS 

The  Congress  must  have  all  the  perti- 
nent facts  so  that  it  may  decide  whether 
to  support  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

The  administration  response  is  incom- 
plete and  inadequate  and  does  not  meet 
the  standards  required  of  a  resolution  of 
inquiry.  This  situation  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  administration's  treatment  of  the 
following: 

First,  joint  Jordanian-Syrian  com- 
mand; 

Second,  balance  of  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East; 

Third,  commitment  of  U.S.  production 
capacity; 

Fourth,  control  of  access  to  weapons; 
and 

Fifth,  commissions  and  fees  for  ar- 
ranging sale. 

JOINT    JORDANIAN-SYRIAN    COMMAND 

Clear  proof  of  the  deceptive  nature  of 
the  administration  letter  can  best  be  seen 
in  the  answer  to  question  17  on  Jorda- 
nian joint  military  operations.  The  ad- 
ministration response  states: 

At  this  moment  we  know  of  no  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  military  com- 
mand between  Jordan  and  any  other  coun- 
try, and  our  decision  to  provide  air  defense 
weapons  to  Jordan  reduces  that  possibility. 

That  letter  was  dated  June  25,  1975.  a 
full  13  days  after  Jordan  and  Syria  an- 
nounced just  what  the  White  House  said 
they  would  not  do — establish  a  perma- 
nent Joint  High  Commission  to  coordi- 
nate political,  economic,  cultural  and 
military  policies. 


This  alliance  rather  than  being  pre- 
vented by  the  sale  of  U.S.  Hawk  missiles 
to  Jordan  was  actually  precipitated  by 
the  weapons  deal.  The  sale  was  made 
public  on  May  5.  Just  1  month  and  1 
week  later,  on  June  12,  Jordan  and  Syria 
sealed  their  alliance.  The  answer  is  not 
simply  inaccurate,  but  it  is  a  case  of  the 
White  House  deceiving  itself,  misleading 
the  Congress,  or  being  woefully  out  of 
touch  with  reality. 

BALANCE    OF   POWER    IN    THE    MIDDLE   EAST 

The  resolution  of  inquiry  calls  for  any 
written  conclusions  of  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  State  with  respect  to  the 
impact  of  the  sale  on  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  essential 
that  Congress  have  the  views  of  both  of 
these  agencies.  The  administration  re- 
sponse narrowly  discusses  the  sale's  role 
in  military  relations  between  Israel  and 
Jordan  alone.  Surely  the  Defense  De- 
partment considered  the  broader  effect 
of  the  Hawk/Redeye  sale.  Many  ana- 
lysts are  convinced  that  but  for  the  de- 
cision to  make  such  a  sale,  Jordan  would 
have  been  unable  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment for  a  joint  military  command  with 
Syria.  Jordan  could  not  have  partici- 
pated in  any  plans  for  a  united  assault 
against  Israel  as  long  as  its  advancing 
armies  lacked  air  defense.  Moreover,  the 
sale  draws  Jordan  even  further  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Arab  confrontation  states 
as  the  price  Jordan  must  pay  for  the 
Saudi  Arabian  funds  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  missile  systems.  It  strains 
credence  to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion failed  to  consider  and  provide  for 
these  frightening  eventualities.  The  ad- 
ministration response  is  silent  as  to 
these  basic  issues. 

COMMITMENT  OF  U.S.  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
CAPACITY 

The  resolution  of  inquiry  requires  the 
administration  to  furnish  Congress  with 
the  amount  of  private  production  of  the 
Hawk  necessary  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
sale  contract.  The  Hawk  is  the  principal 
surface-to-air  defense  missile  of  the  U.S. 
Army  and  Marine  and  the  armed  forces 
of  seven  NATO  allies.  There  is  evidence 
that  production  of  Hawks  for  Jordan 
would  seriously  impede  such  production 
for  vital  American  security  needs.  The 
administration  failed  to  respond  at  all 
on  this  critical  point. 

CONTROL   OF  ACCESS    TO    WEAPONS 

House  Resolution  552  calls  for  all  writ- 
ten material  pertaining  to  precautions 
being  taken  to  insure  that  access  to  the 
missiles  is  restricted  to  Jordanian  per- 
sonnel. 

In  response,  the  administration  merely 
recites  that  a  provision  will  be  inserted 
in  the  contract  of  sale  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  transfer  of 
title  or  possession  of  the  Hawk.  And  it 
then  brushes  that  off  by  saying  there  is 
no  way  to  insure  absolute  compliance.  No 
material  is  provided  with  respect  to  any 
further  precautions.  Has  the  administra- 
tion considered  the  possibility  of  a  joint 
Arab  military  command  under  which 
control  of  the  Hawk  system  would  fall  to 
Syrians  or  even  Palestinians  while  title 
would  remain  with  Jordan?  Does  the  ad- 
ministration have  a  plan  of  action  in  the 
event  Jordan  violates  the  provisions  of 
the  contract  and  gives  the  hand-carried 


Redeye  to  terrorists  who  could  thereby 
wreak  unthinkable  damage  upon  airports 
around  the  globe?  What  steps  is  the  ad- 
ministration taking  to  assure  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  permitted  to  examine  and 
dissect  the  Hawk  and  its  components  as 
they  sit  on  Jox-danian  soil?  If  there  are 
answers  to  these  essential  questions,  the 
administration's  preliminary  response 
does  not  provide  them. 

COMMISSIONS   AND    FEES    FOR    ARRANGING    SALES 

The  resolution  of  inquiry  requires  the 
administration  to  provide  all  written  ma- 
terial in  the  possession  of  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  sales  commissions 
or  fees  related  to  the  Hawk  and  Redeye 
sales.  In  its  preliminary  response,  the  ad- 
ministration states  that  at  least  one  such 
document  exists — a  proposal  by  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  Hawk  dated  June  9. 
1975,  that  a  2-percent  commission  be 
paid  to  "representatives  of  Jordanian  na- 
tionality." No  copy  of  this  proposal  is 
supplied  despite  the  fact  that  this  com- 
commission  could  amount  to  well  over  $2 
million  on  a  deal  that,  according  to  the 
administration,  was  solely  a  product  of 
govemment-to-government  negotiations. 
Moreover,  the  administration  claims  ig- 
norance as  to  the  identities  of  these  ap- 
parently well-compensated  agents.  Could 
American  journalists  be  so  much  better 
informed  than  the  administration?  The 
Washington  Post  on  June  7,  1975.  sug- 
gested that  two  agents  for  the  Hawk  sale 
in  Jordan  were  Adnan  Khashoggi  and 
Kermit  Roosevelt.  Khashoggi  is  the  per- 
son who  funneled  almost  $500,000  in 
bribes  to  Saudi  Arabian  officials  in  the 
service  of  another  notorious  client, 
Northrop  Corp.,  and  Roosevelt  is  the 
former  CIA  operative  who  figures  promi- 
nently in  any  discussion  of  the  assa-ssi- 
nation  of  Iran's  President  Mossedegh. 
On  this  as  well  as  all  other  financial  de- 
tails of  the  sales,  the  administration  is 
strongly  silent. 

FUNDAMENTAL  POLICY  SHIFT 

There  is  more  involved  here  than  the 
sale  of  very  expensive,  highly  sophisti- 
cated missile  systems  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan. 

This  sale  represents  a  fundamental 
shift  in  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
will  bring  about  a  significant  change  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  the  administration  is 
attempting  to  institute  this  policy 
change  without  consultation  with  the 
Congress  or  the  American  people. 

The  White  House  has  stated  that  the 
sale  of  these  advanced  weapons  systems 
is  a  carefully  considered  decision  de- 
signed to  assure  regional  stability  and 
tranquility  in  the  Middle  East.  Yet,  care- 
ful study  suggests  that  the  agreement 
may  do  more  to  expand  and  Intensify 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict  than  to  curb 
and  defuse  it. 

Indeed,  in  just  the  2  months  since  the 
missile  sale  was  announced,  we  have 
seen  a  new  militancy  on  the  part  of  Jor- 
dan, which  has  concluded  an  agreement 
with  its  long-time  antagonist.  Syria, 
for  a  joint  military  commission  against 
Israel.  King  Hussein  is  also  strengthen- 
ing his  military  positions  on  the  border 
with  Israel  and  improving  his  relations 
with  the  Palestinians. 

All  this  hardly  sounds  like  the  mod- 
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eration,  stability,  and  tranquillity  that 
the  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve are  the  benefits  of  selling  sophisti- 
cated missiles  to  Jordan. 

These  missiles  would  provide  the  air 
cover  vital  for  any  offensive  operation 
against  Israel  for  they  are  designed  to 
neutralize  an  enemy's  air  power. 

QUESTION ABLZ    ASPECTS    OF    THIS    SALE 
JOINT   JOBOAN-STRIA    COMMAND 

For  Jordan  to  acquire  this  new  missile 
capability  now  is  particularly  critical  in 
light  of  the  recent  Jordanian-Syrian  de- 
cision to  establish  a  joint  military  com- 
mand against  Israel.  Even  if  Hussein 
wanted  to  stay  on  the  sidelines  in  the 
next  roimd  of  fighting — as  he  did  in 
1973 — he  would  be  compelled  to  go  to 
war  if  he  has  these  missiles. 

Having  learned  a  painful  lesson  from 
its  one -prong  attack  throughout  the 
Golan  Heights  in  1973,  Syria  is  believed 
to  be  planning  in  any  future  war  a 
multifront  attack  through  Lebanon's 
Arquob  region  and  through  the  Yarmuk- 
Jordan  Valley.  This  Syrian  miUtary  op- 
tion requires  Jordanian  involvement,  a 
commitment  that  Jordan  has  signified 
in  its  agreement  with  Syria  to  coordi- 
nate military  policies,  and  a  commit- 
ment whch  many  analysts  believe  would 
not  be  possible  without  Jordan's  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Hawk  missile  system. 

In  fact,  the  decision  to  establish  a 
joint  command  with  Syria  was  not  and 
could  not  be  reached  until  after  the 
United  States  agreed  to  provide  Jordan 
with  a  Hawk  missile  umbrella.  Without 
this  remaining  link  in  the  Arab  strategy, 
a  three-front  war  against  Israel  would 
be  out  of  the  question. 

RUT  WITH  PLO  HEALING 

Another  potentially  serious  political 
consequence  of  the  Jordanian  arms  sale 
concerns  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization. On  Jirne  23,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  reported  that: 

King  Hussein,  seeing  no  early  peace  solu- 
tions with  Israel,  will  again  permit  a  limited 
Palestinian  guerrilla  presence  in  Jordan. 

Significantly.  King  Husseins  new- 
opening  toward  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization — PLO — would  involve  the 
release  of  Palestinian  poUtical  prisoners 
in  Jordan,  the  enlargement  of  the  PLO 
office  in  Amman,  and  the  stregthening  of 
a  contingent  of  the  PLO's  regular  mili- 
tary wing.  Palestinians  already  com- 
prise a  significant  percentage  of  his 
Army.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
"moderate"  regime  of  King  Hu&sein  is 
swiftly  moving  to  the  Palestinians  and  is 
opening  his  border  with  Israel  once  again 
as  a  staging  ground  for  future  guerrilla 
activities  and  conflict. 

Furthermore,  these  weapons  in  Jordan 
could  easily  fall  itno  the  hands  of  still 
less  responsible  elements.  Indeed.  Redeye, 
a  hand-carried,  shoulder-fired  missile,  is 
the  ideal  weapon  for  airport  terrorists 
and  guerrillas. 

NO  CONTROL  ON  WEAPON  USE 

It  is  foolhardy  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  provide  arms  and 
technical  training  to  clients  but  then 
assume  that  these  arms  will  not  be  used 
according  to  the  decisions  and  needs  of 
the  client  state.  New  Jordanian  arms  are 
new  Arab  arms.  Whatever  influence  such 


sales  of  arms  do  provide  is  of  little  conse- 
quence when  the  purchaser  decides  its 
national  interest  is  best  served  by  the 
use  of  these  arms  contrary  to  its  sales 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  Close 
relationships  did  not  prevent  Turkey 
from  ignoring  such  terms  when  it  in- 
vaded Cyprus.  Nor  did  our  influence  pre- 
vent the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

VITAL  U.S.  POLICY  QUESTIONS  INVOLVED 
ARMS  SALES  ABROAD 

First,  our  worldwide  arms  sales : 
The  Hawk/Redeye  sale  symbolizes  the 
chaotic  and  potentially  disastrous  nature 
of  American  arms  sales  policy.  During 
the  past  few  years,  U.S.  arms  exports 
have  been  escalating  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  We  sell  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  arms  as  our  closest  competitor,  the 
U.S.S.R.  Foreign  orders  for  American- 
made  arms  have  reached  more  than  $8 
billion  a  year — more  than  twice  last 
year's  level  and  about  eight  times  the 
average  level  of  the  late  1960's— and  de- 
fense experts  believe  that  this  surge  in 
military  sales  will  continue  spiralling. 

This  trend  has  been  particularly  prev- 
alent in  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  of  the 
$8.3  billion  in  foreign  military  sales  Inst 
year,  more  than  $6.5  billion  were  placed 
by  Middle  East  countries,  with  the  oil- 
rich  Arab  states  accounting  for  the  larg- 
est share.  Moreover,  in  the  first  7  months 
of  fiscal  year  1975.  the  United  States  con- 
tracted to  sell  $3.6  billion  worth  of  weap- 
o.ns  in  the  Middle  East.  This  constitutes 
almost  80  percent  of  American  arms  sold 
to  all  foreign  states  during  this  period. 
Despite  Israel's  urgent  need  for  weapons 
to  restore  the  balance  of  forces  in  the 
Middle  East,   and  the  position   of  the 
United   States   as    Israel's    only   major 
source  of  .arms,  less  than  21  percent  of 
this  year's  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East 
were  made  to  Israel.  Iran  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, themselves  potential  opponents  in  a 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  contracted  for  over 
75  percent  of  this  total.  Iran  ordered 
$1.7  billion  worth,  chiefly  80  Navy  P-14 
jet  fighters;  Saudi  Arabia  contracted  for 
$1.05  billion,  including  $750  million  for 
60  F-5  jet  fighter.s;  and  Kuwait,  which 
bought  only  $18.1  million  worth  of  weap- 
ons in  fiscal  1974,  ordered  new  equipment 
costing  $333.1  million. 
Second,  role  of  corporate  agents: 
The  White  House  has  revealed  that 
unnamed  Jordanian  middlemen  are  re- 
ceiving a  2  percent  commission — $2  mil- 
lion or  more — on  the  Hawk/Redeye  sale. 
This  is  .".n  especially  puzzling  develop- 
ment in  this  particular  sale,  which  was 
intergovernmental  and  which  both  par- 
ties were  anxious  to  conclude. 

The  Hawk  missile  svstem  is  manufac- 
tured bv  Raytheon  Co.  Raytheon's  prin- 
ciple Mideast  marketing  agent  and  a  ma- 
jor figure  behind  the  sale  of  the  system 
to  Jordan  is  Adnan  Khashoggi. 

Accordinsr  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  7,  1975.  Kh!i.shogei  is  closelv  con- 
nected to  the  ruling  familv  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  is  the  man  who  funneled 
almost  one-half  million  dollars  in  bribes 
to  Saudi  Arabian  officials  in  the  service 
of  another  major  client.  Northrop  Corp. 
The  Senate  is  probing  a  $45  million 
"commission"  paid  by  Northrop  to 
Khashoggi  for  a  new  $750  million  sale 
of  about  50  F-5E's  to  the  Saudis. 


Another  reportedly  key  figure  in  Ray- 
theon's sales  team  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Washington  is  Kermit  Roosevelt. 
Grandson  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  former  CIA  and  State  Depart- 
ment official,  Roosevelt  also  participated 
closely  in  Northrop's  discredited  dealings 
in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Third,  no  other  source  for  missiles: 
The  suggestion  that  the  sale  of  the 
Hawk  and  Redeye  was  necessary  if  Hus- 
sein was  not  to  go  elsewhere  for  his  air 
defense  system  has  been  refuted  by  Hus- 
sein himself,  who  is  reported  as  saying 
on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  late 
April  that  he  never  seriously  considered 
purchasing  surface-to-air  missiles  man- 
ufactured by  any  country  other  than  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  this  justi- 
fication for  selling  arms  is  totally  un- 
acceptable as  a  policy  principle.  Should 
we  sell  anything  simply  because  others 
might  if  we  do  not?  This  would  elevate 
salesmanship  to  the  level  of  first  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  pohcy.  Is  Willy  Loman 
to  replace  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  as  our  model? 

CONGRESSIONAL   ROLE   ABUSED 

First,  a  question  of  timing: 

How  the  Congress  discovered  this  pro- 
posed missile  sale  indicates  an  abuse  of 
the  congressional  role  in  foreign  military 
sales.  The  information  was  leaked  to  the 
press,  not  formally  announced.  It  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  State  De- 
partment's official  spokesperson  in  re- 
sponse to  "questions  from  the  press"  in 
early  May.  No  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
form the  Congress  about  the  sale  in  the 
past  2  months,  and  there  would  have 
been  none  were  it  not  for  the  questions 
posed  in  House  Resolution  552,  the  reso- 
lution of  inquiry.  In  its  response,  the 
administration  indicated  that  formal  no- 
tice of  the  .sale  will  "be  reported  to  Con- 
gress sometime  late  in  July  or  early  Au- 
gust." As  we  all  know,  the  Congress 
probably  will  be  in  recess  at  that  time 
and  unable  to  act  on  this  very  important 
arms  sale  and  policy  decision. 

Second,  making  informed  judgments 
on  arms  sales : 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  into  law 
a  recuirement  that  it  be  notified  of  any 
proposed  militarj'  sale  in  excess  of  $25 
million.  Congress  then  has  a  period  of 
20  calendar  days  in  which  to  veto  the 
sale  by  concurrent  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  sale.  In  theory,  this  provision 
opens  each  major  sale  to  congressional 
review.  In  practice,  little  has  been  ac- 
complished. First,  the  review  is  piece- 
meal: it  gives  Congress  no  ready  capacity 
to  assess  the  whole  program,  to  see  each 
sale,  in  the  perspective  of  total  proposed 
sales  to  each  country  and  each  region. 
Second,  the  notification  need  come  only 
at  such  time  as  a  letter  of  offer  is  pre- 
pared. Typically,  the  preparation  of  such 
letter  is  one  of  the  last  steps  in  the  sale 
process,  taking  place  only  when  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  the  sale  and  the  financing 
have  been  finalized.  By  such  time,  much 
effort  has  been  expended  by  the  United 
States  and  the  proposed  recipient  in  bar- 
gaining and  planning;  certain  expecta- 
tions have  been  engendered  in  the  re- 
cipient State.  Congress  is  understandably 
reluctant  to  upset  the  process  at  this  late 
stage.  Third,  only  Representatives  and 
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committee  staff  members  are  given  ac- 
cess to  the  information  about  the  pro- 
posed sale.  Personal  staff  members,  even 
those  with  top-secret  clearances,  are  un- 
able to  view  the  classified  data.  Finally, 
much  of  the  information  necessary  to 
formulate  a  reasoned  opinion  as  to  the 
sale,  for  example,  the  financing  terms, 
is  typically  not  made  available. 
Third,  past  sales  unchallenged: 
The  histoi-y  of  the  operation -ef  the 
review  process  bears  out  the  above  crit- 
icisms. The  Defense  Department  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary- Sales  Act,  has  notified  Congress  of 
26  proposed  sales.  None  has  been  chal- 
lenged. With  respect  to  the  Hawk  sale, 
most  of  the  terms  have  been  finalized. 
More  than  2  months  ago,  the  fact  of  the 
proposed  sale  was  announced.  Clearly, 
Jordan  has  relied  upon  the  sale  in  con- 
cluding the  agreement  with  Syria  for  a 
joint  military  command.  Yet,  Congress 
has  still  received  no  notification  of  the 
sale. 

MIDDLE    EAST    POLICY    REASSESSMENT 

The  Jordanian  missile  sale  was  an- 
noimced  at  a  time  when  deliveries  of  the 
Lance  missile  to  Israel  had  been  sus- 
pended and  talks  between  American  and 
Israeli  officials  over  the  purchase  of  the 
F-15  fighter  had  been  placed  in  abeyance. 
Coming  as  it  did  during  this  period  in 
which  the  White  House  announced  there 
would  be  no  new  arms  sales  to  any  Middle 
East  nation  because  it  was  reassessing  its 
policy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  Jor- 
danian deal  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
further  evidence  of  a  new  progi'am  of 
punishing  Israel  for  the  failure  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  in  arriving  at  a  Middle 
East  settlement.  This  development  un- 
dermines the  credibility  of  the  admin- 
istration's so-called  reassessment  and 
runs  counter  to  every  expression  of  popu- 
lar opinion  in  the  United  States  which 
unswervingly  favors  a  strong  American 
commitment  to  Israel. 

This  tilt  toward  the  Arabs  is  one  more 
example  of  the  administration's  practice 
of  placing  pragmatism  ahead  of  principle 
on  its  list  of  foreign  policy  priorities. 
When  we  stand  on  principle,  we  gain  sig- 
nificant advantage  for  the  United  States, 
but  when  we  practice  pragmatic  oppor- 
tunism, we  tarnish  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  and  harm  the  cause  of 
democracy. 

If  that  volatile  region  of  the  world  is 
ever  to  be  diffused  and  to  know  peace,  the 
United  States,  for  one,  must  begin  put- 
ting principle  ahead  of  expediency,  peace 
ahead  of  petroleum  and  profits. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  preliminary  response 
of  the  administration  to  the  request  for 
information  stated  in  House  Resolution 
552,  the  resolution  of  inquiry,  is  incom- 
plete, inadequate,  and  inconsistent.  It 
also  contains  statements  with  frighten- 
ing implications  with  respect  to  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  and  to  world  peace. 
The  covering  letter,  from  one  of  the 
President's  aides,  as  you  can  see.  sets  the 
tone  of  the  entire  response — one  of  con- 
cealing more  information  from  the  Con- 
gress than  it  reveals.  The  superficial  and 
slipshod  nature  of  the  response  is  an 
affront  to  the  Congress  and  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  as  a  partner  in  for- 
eign policy. 


The  proper  response  to  the  adminis- 
tration's letter  is  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution of  inquiry.  The  resolution  seeks 
facts  which  the  Congress  needs  to  make 
its  judgment.  Unless  those  facts  become 
available,  we  shall  act  in  ignorance.  Un- 
less we  pass  tills  resolution,  we  shall 
never  obtain  those  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  following  docu- 
ments: House  Resolution  552,  resolution 
of  inquiry;  brief  in  support  of  privileged 
status  for  House  Resolution  552;  White 
House  letter  and  comments  of  June  25, 
1974,  to  chairman  of  House  Committee 
on  International  Relations;  and  descrip- 
tions of  Hawk  and  Redeye,  missile  sys- 
tems: 

H.  Res.  552 

Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  requested 
to  provide,  not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  following  information: 

(1)  How  and  when  the  sale  to  Jordan 
of  the  Hawk  missile  system  was  Initiated, 
Including  the  date,  nature,  and  substance 
of  the  first  approach  of  the  Government  of 
Jordan  to  any  agency  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  What  mUltary  equipment.  If  any.  In 
addition  to  the  Hawk  missile  system  was 
sought  by  Jordan  at  or  about  the  time  of 
this  approach. 

(3)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  and  any  recorded  conclusions  made 
by  that  office  with  respect  to  the  significance, 
potential  impact,  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

(4)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  any 
recorded  conclusions  made  by  the  Bureau 
with  respect  to  the  potential  Impact  of  the 
requested  sale  upon  United  States  foreign 
policy  in  general,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East,  In  particular.  Including  the 
potential  Impact  of  the  requested  sale  on  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East,  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  the  defense  of  Israel  and 
Israeli-administered  territory,  relations  be- 
tween Jordan  and  the  other  Arab  States, 
relations  between  Jordan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  relations  between  Jordan  and  the 
Palestinians,  the  political  stabUity  of  Jor- 
dan, Including  the  maintenance  In  power  of 
the  Hussein  regime,  and  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  Jordan. 

(5)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  systems  project  manager  of  a 
military  service,  and  any  recorded  conclu- 
sions of  that  manager  with  respect  to  the 
sale,  including  conclusions  as  to  price, 
delivery  date,  and  private  Industry  produc- 
tion needs,  together  with  any  record  of  the 
factors  and  considerations  that  manager 
brought  to  bear  In  making  those  conclusions. 

(6)  Whether  and  when  a  price  and  ad- 
visability statement  was  prepared  by  the 
systems  project  manager  with  respect  to  the 
requested  sale,  and  the  contents  of  that 
statement. 

(7)  Whether  the  statement  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (6)  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan,  and  any  reactions  of  that 
Government  to  the  statement. 

(8)  The  identity  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  In  the  executive  branch.  Including 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  member  or  members  of  the 
Interagency  Security  Assistance  Program  Re- 
view Committee,  who  evaluated  the  request, 
when  each  such  evaluation  v/as  made,  and 
any  recorded  conclusions  of  each  evaluating 
person  as  to  the  potential  Impact  of  the  re- 
quested sale  on  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
Middle  East,  relations  with  Israel,  the  de- 
fense of  Israel  and  Israeli-administered  ter- 
ritory, relations  between  Jordan  and  the 
Arab  States,  relations  between  Jordan  and 


the  Soviet  Union,  relations  between  Jordan 
and  the  Palestinians,  the  political  stability  of 
Jordan,  including  the  maintenance  in  power 
of  ';he  Hussein  regime,  and  the  economic  con- 
ditions in  Jordan. 

(9)  The  contents  of  any  letter  of  offer 
prepared  with  respect  to  the  requested  sale, 
and  whether  such  a  letter  of  offer  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  of  Jordan,  together 
with  any  reactions  of  that  Government  to 
any  such  letter  so  presented. 

(10)  The  details  of  any  financing  arrange- 
ments made  by  Jordan  for  such  sale,  includ- 
ing sources  of  funds,  cash,  and  credit  terms, 
and  any  other  explicit  or  implicit  conditions 
of  financing. 

( 11 )  At  what  point,  if  any,  the  sale  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended. 

(12)  The  detailed  substance  of  the  com- 
munication (and  Its  date)  of  the  favorable 
disposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  requested  sale,  and 
whether  any  conditions  were  placed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  making  public  of  the 
fact  or  substance  of  such  communication. 

(13)  The  date  and  substance  of  the  first 
announcement  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  the  sale,  and  the  recorded  con- 
clusions, if  any,  of  the  executive  branch  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  announcement  on 
United  States  relations  with  Israel  and  Jor- 
danian relations  with  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  other  Arab  States,  and  the 
Palestinians. 

(14)  A  description  of  the  function,  pur- 
pose, mode  of  operation,  and  offensive  and 
defensive  capabilities  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal components  of  the  Hawk  missUe  system. 

(15)  The  Identities  of  those  nations  to 
which  the  United  States  has  furnished,  or 
to  which  the  United  States  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  furnish,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
each  of  the  components  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (14). 

(16)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums 
and/or  other  written  material  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate  to 
all  precautions  being  taken  to  Insure  that 
access  to  the  Hawk  missile  system,  and  to 
technical  Information  about  Its  components, 
whether  sold  or  given  to  Jordan,  does  not 
extend,  directly  or  indirectly,  beyond  Jor- 
danian personnel. 

(17)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate  to 
all  precautions  being  taken  to  Insure  that 
neither  the  Hawk  missile  system  nor  any  of 
Its  components  falls  under  the  command, 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
of  other  than  Jordanian  personnel,  includ- 
ing any  steps  which  are  being  or  which  shall 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  agree- 
ments for  Joint  military  command  between 
Jordan  and  any  other  country. 

(18)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and /or  other  written  material  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate  to 
all  contacts,  in  person  or  otherwise,  between 
personnel  of  the  executive  branch,  including 
employees  of  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, and  any  representatives  of  private 
industry  with  respect,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  Hawk  missile  sale.  "Representatives  of 
private  Industry"  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  all  Raytheon  Company  employees  and 
agents,  all  employees  and  agents  of  manufac- 
turers of  components  of  the  Hawk  missile 
system,  and  all  employees  and  agents  of  any 
finance  institution  (Including  finance  in-stl- 
tutlons  controlled  or  affiliated  with  any  for- 
eign government). 

(19)  The  relevant  portions  of  aU  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate  to 
all  sales  commissions  or  fees  related,  in  whole 
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or  In  part,  to  the  Hawk  missile  system  sale, 
payable  by  any  entity  Involved  in  the  sale  to 
any  person. 

(20)  With  respect  to  the  Redeye  antlaii- 
craft  missile  system,  all  of  the  Information 
sought  by  this  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
Hawk  mlBElle  system. 

Brief  in  Support  of  Privileged  Status 
FOR  H.   Res.   552 
Resolution  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
vide to  the  House  of  Representatives  cer- 
tain  information   relating  to  the  sale  of 
"Hawk"  and  "Redeye"  Missiles  to  Jordan 

FACTS 

On  June  18,  I  introduced  H.  Res.  552,  a 
Resolution  of  Inquiry  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives certain  information  relating  to  the  sale 
of  "Hawk"  and  "Redeye"  missiles  to  Jordan. 
This  is  a  resolution  under  Rule  XXII  sec. 
5  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  such,  it  Is  entitled  to  privileged  sta- 
tus. The  committee  to  which  such  resolution 
is  referred  is  required  to  report  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  within  seven  legisla- 
tive days  of  the  reference  (VIII,  3368;  Speak- 
er Rayburn  Feb.  9,  1950,  p.  1755),  exclusive 
of  either  the  first  or  last  day  (III,  1858,  1859) . 
If  a  committee  refuses  or  neglects  to  report 
the  resolution  back,  the  House  may  reach 
the  resolution  by  a  motion  to  discharge  the 
committee  (III,  1865). 

H.  Res.  552  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  which  tabled  the 
resolution  at  a  meeting  held  on  June  26.  As 
of  the  close  of  business  Tuesday,  more  than 
seven  legislative  days  will  have  elapsed  since 
the  resolution  was  Introduced.  I  intend  to 
move  tomorrow  before  the  full  House  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  and  call  up  the  reso- 
lution for  House  consideration. 
SuTTimary  of  the  practice  of  the  House  oj  to 
the  privileged  status  of  resolutions  of  in- 
quiry 

Under  the  practice  of  the  House,  a  resolu- 
tion enjoys  the  privileged  status  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  Inquiry  if  It  meets  certain  criteria. 
The  resolution  should  call  for  facts  rather 
than  opinions  (III,  1872,  1973;  VI,  413,  418- 
432;  July  7,  1971,  p.  23810-11).  It  should 
also  not  require  investigations  (in,  1872- 
1874;  VI,  422,  427,  429). 

To  aid  the  Chair  in  determining  the  privi- 
leged status  of  particular  resolutions,  certain 
general  principles  of  interpretation  have  de- 
veloped. First,  a  presumption  has  arisen  in 
favor  of  the  privileged  nature  of  a  resolution 
drafted  in  the  form  of  resolutions  of  in- 
quiry. The  reason  for  this  presumption  was 
ably  stated  by  Speaker  Glllett  in  overruling 
a  point  of  order  against  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry on  August  12,  1919.  The  Speaker  said: 

"These  resolutions  of  Inquiry  are  part  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Hoiise.  A  resolution  of 
Inquiry  Is  an  engine  which  the  House  uses 
to  extort  information  from  an  administra- 
tion, and  it  always  indicates  that  the  admin- 
istration is  unwilling  to  communicate  cer- 
tain facts  which  the  House  wishes  to  have; 
and  so  it  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  Chair 
ought,  as  a  rule,  in  his  decision  to  lean  in 
favor  of  the  privileges  of  the  House."  Hinds' 
Precedents.  Chap.  189,  para.  435. 

Hence,  objections  to  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  Inquiry  must  be  carefully  scrutinized 
and  only  major  and  substantial  defects  in 
the  resolution  should  be  given  any  weight. 
A  person  raising  a  point  of  order  against 
the  privileged  status  of  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry carries  a  great  burden  of  proof  IKat 
the  resolution  is  not  privileged. 

A  second  general  principle  adopted  by 
speakers  In  ruling  upon  objections  to  resolu- 
tions of  inquiry  is  that  general  and  even 
vague  language  In  such  resolutions  does  not 
destroy  the  privilege.  As  Speaker  OlUett  said 
with  respect  to  a  particular  resolution  of  in- 
quiry: 


"The  Chair  thinks  that  while  the  language 
here  and  there  throughout  the  resolution  is 
inaccurate  .  .  .  [or]  somewhat  Indefinite  and 
vague — yet  after  all  when  the  House  asks 
for  Instructions  from  the  [executive)  depart- 
ment it  Is  not  presumed  to  know  the  exact 
facts  and  can  not  be  precise  In  its  averments, 
because  otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  asking  the  Information,  and  therefore 
bU  that  the  House  can  do  In  the  resolution 
is  to  make  its  inquiry  so  definite  that  the 
department  shall  know  what  is  intended  .  .  ." 
Hinds'  Precedents,  Chap.  189  para.  435. 

Finally,  if  a  resolution  of  Inquiry  on  Its 
face  calls  for  facts,  the  Chair  will  not  in- 
vestigate the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
the  information  requested  (VI,  422).  These 
three  rules  of  construction  demonstrate  the 
great  solicitude  shown  by  the  House  towards 
resolutions  of  inquiry.  They  are  designed  to 
assure  that  this  vital  technique  for  get- 
ting essential  Information  from  the  execu- 
tive Is  not  made  unnecessarily  cumbersome. 

ARGUMENTS 

I.  H.  Res.  552  Is  privileged  in  that  It  calls 
solely  for  facts. 

To  be  privileged,  a  resolution  of  Inquiry 
must  call  solely  for  facts  and  not  opinions. 
Resolutions  have  been  held  not  to  be  priv- 
ileged where  they  called  for  rationales  be- 
hind an  executive  action  or  asked  why  a 
particular  step  was  taken.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  Hence,  one 
resolution  asking  why  certain  actions  had 
not  been  taken  was  held  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ilege. Hinds'  Precedents.  Chap.  189  para.  419. 
Likewise  a  resolution  calling  for  the  "cause 
of  delay"  behind  a  particular  executive  action 
was  held  to  be  privileged.  Id.  para.  420. 

But,  in  any  event,  H.  Res.  552  Is  not 
challengeable  on  this  point.  In  no  place  does 
it  require  the  Administration  to  formulate 
an  opinion  as  to  any  matter.  Nor  does  it  call 
for  a  discussion  of  the  rationale  behind  any 
executive  course  of  action.  H.  Res.  552  calls 
upon  the  Administration  principally  to  fur- 
nish specific  documents  already  In  existence. 
Of  the  25  separate  items  addressed  in  the 
20  questions  of  the  resolution,  nine  require 
the  production  merely  of  already  recorded 
documents  and  agreements. 

The  remaining  items  ask  only  for  very 
specific  factual  material.  Two  require  the 
identity  of  certain  persons  having  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Hawk  and  Redeye  sales.  Eight  ask 
when  certain  actions  were  taken.  Finally,  six 
request  precise  details  of  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  negotiation  and  announcement 
of  the  Hawk  and  Redeye  sales.  Not  one 
question  contains  the  word  "why."  Nor  does 
any  inquiry  require  more  than  the  assem- 
bling of  documents  or  the  furnishing  of  spe- 
cific dates,  names,  and  similar  Information 
readily  available  to  or  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  President.  H.  Res.  552  is  not  challenge- 
able  as  calling  for  the  President  to  formu- 
late any  opinion  as  to  any  matter. 

II.  H.  Res.  552  is  privileged  in  that  It  does 
not  call  for  an  investigation. 

H.  Res.  552  requires  the  President  to  as- 
semble certain  documents  and  information 
and  to  prepare  lists  of  people  and  places. 
Some  of  this  material  may  not  now  exist 
in  the  precise  form  requested,  but  the  tasks 
of  compilation  and  list-making  are  not  what 
Is  meant  by  the  term  "investigation"  as  that 
term  has  uniformly  been  interpreted  in  the 
context  of  resolutions  of  inquiry.  The  type 
of  investigation  which  Is  inappropriate  for 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  Is  one  requiring  a 
Judgment.  Hinds'  Precedents,  VI  427,  429. 
But  an  inquiry  calling  for  documents,  lists 
or  facts,  no  matter  how  detailed  or  complex, 
has,  without  exception,  been  held  not  to 
require  the  sort  of  "investigation"  which 
would  destroy  the  privileged  status  of  the 
resolution.  Deschler's  Procedure,  Chap.  24, 
para.  3.4. 

Following  are  recent  examples  of  reso- 
lutions which  have  called  for  lengthy  lists 


or  detailed  compilations  but  which  were  not 
held  to  call  for  an  Investigation  because  no 
opinion  or  Judgment  was  required: 

1.  A  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  furnish  "any  documents  containing 
policy  Instructions  or  guidelines  given  to  the 
United  States  Ambassador  In  Laos  .  .  .  with 
regard  to  .  .  .  covert  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  operations  in  Laos."  This  resolution 
was  reported  as  privileged  by  the  House  For- 
eign ASalrs  Committee  on  July  7,  1971.  117 
Consr.  Rec.  23212,  92d  Congress,  1st  Session. 

2.  A  resolution  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  furnish 
a  list  of  public  school  systems  receiving  Fed- 
eral aid  which  bus  schoolchildren  to  achieve 
racial  balance  and  any  documents  indicating 
HEW's  use  of  Federal  funds  for  such  busing. 
This  resolution  of  inquiry  passed  the  House 
on  August  2, 1971.  117  Cong.  Rec.  28863,  28869, 
92d  Congress,  1st  Session. 

3.  A  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  supply  all  documents  in  the  English 
language  with  respect  to  the  Phoenix  Pro- 
gram and  the  extent  of  United  States  involve- 
ment  In  such  program.  Mr.  Morgan  reported 
this  resolution  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee  as  privileged  on  July  1,  1971.  117 
Congr.  Rec.  23212,  92d  Congress,  1st  Session. 

Other  resolutions  of  Inquiry  reported  as 
privileged  include  one  requesting  photo- 
graphs and  other  detailed  Information  with 
respect  to  196  Southeast  Asian  Villages  and 
one  calling  for  all  documents  and  other  perti- 
nent Information  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
public  opinion  surveys  financed  by  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam. 

ni.  It  Is  not  a  valid  objection  to  H.  Res. 
552  that  some  of  the  requested  Information 
may  be  unavailable  to  the  President. 

It  Is  possible  that  some  of  the  information 
sought  from  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  Hawk  and  Redeye  sales  to  Jordan  may 
not  be  available  to  the  President.  For  ex- 
ample, he  may  not  know  when  the  sale  was 
initiated  should  the  first  approach  of  Jordan 
have  been  made  to  representatives  of  private 
Industry.  Likewise,  the  President  may  not  be 
privy  to  all  of  the  reactions  of  Jordan  to  the 
sales  of  the  missiles  to  the  extent  such  reac- 
tions were  communicated  to  persons  other 
than  Government  personnel.  Finally,  Jordan's 
financing  arrangements  may  not  fully  have 
been  discussed  with  the  Administration. 

But  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  mere 
unavailability  to  the  President  of  some  of 
the  Information  called  for  under  the  broadest 
reading  of  the  language  of  the  resolution 
should  not  destroy  the  privileged  status  of 
the  resolution.  Where  some  of  the  informa- 
tion called  for  by  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
Is  unavailable  to  the  executive  department, 
precedents  of  the  House  uniformly  hold 
that  the  proper  remedy  is  for  the  executive 
to  answer  the  resolution  by  stating  such 
unavailability. 

As  stated  In  Hinds'  Precedents,  (VI,  410), 
"An  inquiry  for  "complete  Information'  when 
only  partial  information  was  available,  [has 
been]  held  not  to  constitute  a  request  for  an 
investigation,  and  to  be  privileged  under 
the  rule."  In  the  Instance  therein  clt«d, 
the  resolution  of  Inquiry  called  upon  the 
Attorney-General  to  furnish  a  complete  re- 
port .with  respect  to  a  particular  trial.  A 
point  of  order  was  rai.sed  that  the  resolution 
was  not  privileged  because  the  Attorney- 
General  did  not  have  such  a  report,  only 
memoranda.  In  overruling  the  point  of  order, 
the  Speaker  aptly  said:  "The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral may  or  may  not  have  that  information; 
and  if  he  does  not  have  it.  he  can  so  re- 
sp)ond.  ...  It  is  true  the  Attorney-General 
may  not  have  the  Information,  but  he  may 
have,  and  that  Is  as  susceptible  of  an  answer 
according  to  the  facts  as  it  would  be  If  he 
did  not  have  the  knowledge." 

The  same  conclusion  should  be  reached 
here.  The  President  may  not  have  some  of 
the  information  arguably  called  for  by  the 
resolution,   reading   its   language   most  ex- 
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panslvely.  But  whether  or  not  he  has  the  in- 
formation, the  President  should  be  requested 
to  supply  what  is  available  to  him  and  to 
note  what  Is  outside  his  purview.  The  un- 
availability of  some  of  the  facts  should  not 
be  a  cause  for  denying  to  the  House  the 
vast  majority  of  the  vital  facts  which  the 
President  will  be  able  to  supply. 

CONCLUSION 

As  these  few  examples  show,  it  is  not  the 
detail  or  complexity  of  a  resolution  or  the 
unavailability  of  certain  of  the  requested 
information  which  destroys  the  privilege 
but  the  solicitation  of  a  Judgment  or  an 
opinion.  H.  Res.  552  is  like  the  preceding 
examples  in  calling  only  for  hard  facts.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is 
entitled  to  privileged  status  and  that  a 
possible  point  of  order  against  It  should 
not  be  sustained. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  25,  1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  Morgan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  the  re- 
quest for  information  stated  in  H.  Res.  552  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  happy  to 
provide  information  to  the  Committee  to 
clarify  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  both  the  HAWK 
and  REDEYE  anti-aircraft  missile  systems. 
Answers  to  the  specific  questions  posed  in 
House  Resolution  552  are  attached. 

Both  sales  were  undertaken  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  appropriate  agencies 
and  officials  of  the  Government  and  after 
caref\illy  weighing  all  factors  bearing  on  U.S. 
interests  in  the  area  and  our  relationship 
with  Jordan.  This  particular  transaction  was 
not  taken  In  Isolation,  but  was  considered  in 
the  overall  perspective  of  past,  current,  and 
projected  events  throughout  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  policies  of  other  states  toward  the 
Middle  East. 

Our  relationship  with  Jordan  has  for  many 
years  been  mutually  beneficial.  Jordan  has 
supported  our  broader  goals  In  the  Middle 
East,  has  encouraged  moderation,  and  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  peace  of  the 
region.  The  length  of  the  boundary  between 
Jordan  and  Israeli-administered  territory  on 
the  West  Bank  and  at  Jordan's  geographic 
location  between  Israel,  Syria,  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia  makes  clear  the  Importance  of 
a  moderate  Jordan  with  close  ties  to  the 
United  States  as  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  regional  stability  and  tranquility. 

An  essential  element  in  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  relationship  has  been  the  ability 
of  Jordan  to  protect  itself  from  attack  and 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  assistance  in  enabling  It  to 
maintain  such  an  ability.  For  this  reason  we 
have  collaborated  closely  in  helping  Jordan 
meet  its  legitimate  defense  needs  since  1970, 
in  the  wake  of  Jordanian  actions  to  repel 
outside  attack,  suppress  Palestinian  Feda- 
yeen  activity  Internally  and  generally  estab- 
lish security.  Since  that  time,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  to  replace  combat 
losses  and  £iEslst  in  the  modernization  of  the 
Jordanian  armed  forces.  There  have  been 
regular  meetings  at  least  once  a  year  since 
1970  between  top  level  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  and  Jordanian  military  establish- 
ments. Congress  has  supported  this  policy  by 
appropriating  the  following  security  assist- 
ance funds: 

[In  millions] 
Grant  materiel: 

1970   $.2 

1971  28.9 

1972  38.0 

1973  33.5 

1974  39.0 

1976  59.9 


PMS  credits: 

1970    $0 

1971    30 

1972    10 

1973  — 0 

1974    0 

1975    30 

Jordan's  need  for  an  air  defense  capability 
and  its  supply  by  the  United  States  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the 
two  countries  since  that  time.  The  October 
1973  war  In  the  Middle  East  gave  particular 
urgency  to  this  question.  Jordan,  alone 
among  Its  neighbors,  has  no  viable  air  de- 
fense system  and  Its  Interest  In  improving  its 
air  defense  capabilities  grew  as  a  result  of 
increasing  quantities  of  sophisticated  air- 
craft In  the  Inventories  of  neighboring  states 
and  the  offers  to  Jordan  of  air  defense  weap- 
onry manufactured  In  the  USSR  and  Western 
Europe.  The  U.S.  supply  of  some  type  of  air 
defense  system  for  Jordan  thus  became  a 
gauge  of  our  relationship  to  that  country 
and  our  support  for  Its  moderate  policies 
dining  a  jjeriod  when  it  was  increasingly 
under  pressure  and  Isolated  from  other  Arab 
countries  precisely  because  of  its  moderate 
stand. 

Within  this  framework.  In  principle  In 
February  1975,  the  Jordanian  request  was  re- 
viewed comprehensively  within  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment during  1974,  and  in  early  1975  the 
Defense  Department  conducted  a  study  based 
on  In-country  review  of  Jordanian  air  de- 
fense requirements.  The  findings  of  the 
study  team,  together  with  comments  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and 
further  specific  requests  by  the  Jordanians 
were  reviewed  by  the  President  prior  to 
reaching  a  decision  In  principle  in  February 
1975,  which  was  communicated  to  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  on  April  29.  Agreement  was 
reached  on  a  modest  air  defense  system  and 
training  package,  to  be  phased  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  The  details  of  the  agreement, 
including  the  Letter  of  Offer,  are  now  being 
worked  out. 

In  providing  the  Committee  with  Informa- 
tion on  these  two  arms  sales  we  have  done 
our  best  to  be  resp>onslve  to  the  requests  con- 
tained m  H.R.  552.  As  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mittee will  recognize  and  appreciate,  many 
of  the  questions  seek  information  which  is 
related  to  the  security  posture  of  a  friendly 
country  with  which  we  have  had  a  long  and 
extensive  military  supply  relationship.  Un- 
authorized exposure  of  certain  details  might 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  Jordan,  as  well  as 
our  close  relationship  with  that  country. 
Other  questions  seek  Information  about  a 
contracting  process  which  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Still  other  questions  touch  on  the  na- 
ture of  advice  and  recommendations  provided 
to  the  President  and  are  directly  related  to 
Executive  Branch  Internal  decision  processes. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  made  every  effort 
within  these  constraints  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  Information  we  believe  ade- 
quate to  an  understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  policies  underlvlng  the  President's  de- 
cision to  provide  Hawk  and  Redeye  mis- 
siles to  Jordan.  Therefore,  we  believe  H.R. 
552  is  unnecessary. 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  Friedersdorf, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Attachmejjt 

(1)  How  and  when  the  sale  to  Jordan  of 
the  Hawk  and  Redeye  missile  systems  were 
Initiated,  including  the  date,  nature,  and 
substance  of  the  first  approach  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jordan  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States?  and 

(2)  What  military  equipment,  if  any,  in 
addition  to  the  Hawk  and  Redeye  missile 
systems  were  sought  by  Jordan  at  or  about 
the  time  of  this  approach? 


ANSWEB 

The  armed  forces  of  Jordan  have  felt  a 
need  for  an  air  defense  system  since  the  1967 
war.  The  need  was  clearly  stated  In  1970.  at 
the  time  of  the  Syrian  Incursion  into  Jor- 
dan and  was  confirmed  in  the  findings  of  the 
U.S.  officials  who  conducted  an  analysis  of 
Jordanian  military  needs  at  that  time. 
However,  at  that  point  the  degree  of  severi- 
ty of  the  air  threat,  and  the  defensive  capa- 
bilities of  air  defense  missile  systems  were 
not  fully  recognized.  A  higher  priority  and 
urgency  was  placed  on  ground  equipment, 
such  as  tanks,  and  Jordan  had  tight  budget- 
ary restraints.  For  these  reasons,  Jordan  did 
not  press  its  request,  although  It  had  com- 
municated to  the  USG  its  desire  for  air  de- 
fense weapons,  including  Hawks  and  Red- 
eyes. 

Subsequently,  In  March  1973,  the  United 
States  was  asked  to  reevaluate  the  military 
requirements  for  Jordan.  Again  the  need 
for  an  air  defense  system  was  stated  by  the 
Jordanian  military,  understood  by  the  U.S. 
analysts,  but  relegated  to  a  lesser  priority. 
Air  defense  was  not  Included  in  subsequent 
arms  transfers  stemming  from  the  early  1973 
analysis. 

The  October  1973  Mideast  war  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  vulnerability  of  Jordanian 
ground  forces  to  air  attack.  As  a  result.  Jor- 
danian pressures  to  obtain  air  defense  be- 
came Intense.  These  concerns  were  clearly 
stated  to  the  United  States  on  many  oc- 
casions by  many  representatives  of  the  Jor- 
danian Government. 

The  extensive  arms  request  list  which  Jor- 
dan submitted  In  December  1973  Included  a 
mix  of  anti-tank  weapons,  armor,  artillery, 
and  aircraft  and  three  types  of  air  defense 
weapons  In  addition  to  the  Hawk :  the  Redeye 
missile,  the  Chaparral  missile,  and  the  Vul- 
can anti-aircraft  gun.  This  represented  the 
point  In  time  when  very  serious  consideration 
began  on  providing  air  defense  systems.  At  a 
conference  held  in  1974,  the  US  and  Jor- 
danian representatives  agreed  to  consider 
only  a  much  reduced  version  of  the  Decem- 
ber request  as  the  basis  for  a  grant  aid  and 
FMS  credit  program  to  be  funded  in  FY  1975. 
The  resulting  abbreviated  list  included  no 
air  defense  vreapons;  however.  Jordanian 
representatives  Indicated  their  continued  In- 
terest in  obtaining  such  equipment. 

(3)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  and  any  recorded  conclusions  made 
by  that  office  with  respect  to  the  significance, 
potential  impact,  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

ANSWER 

The  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs,  as 
well  as  all  other  appropriate  and  concerned 
portions  of  the  Executive  have  been  Involved 
in  constant  evaluation  and  analysis  of  all 
aspects  of  arms  transactions  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jordan  since  the  inception  of  our 
close  military  supply  relationship  In  1970. 
The  analysis  has  been  under  constant  review 
and  modification  to  refiect  the  realities  of 
the  Middle  East  situation,  and  the  objectives 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  in  the  region. 
Conclusions  and  assessments  from  that  office 
have  been  Integrated  into  other  studies  and 
are  reflected  in  the  final  decisions  in  the 
matter. 

(4)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  any 
recorded  conclusions  made  by  the  Bureau 
with  respect  to  the  potential  Impact  of  the 
requested  sale  upon  United  States  foreign 
policy  In  general,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East,  In  particular,  including  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  the  requested  sale  on  the 
balance  of  power  In  the  Middle  East,  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  the  defense  of  Israel  and 
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Israeli-administered  territory,  relations  be- 
tween Jordan  and  the  other  Arab  States, 
relations  between  Jordan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  relations  between  Jordan  and  the 
Palestinians,  the  political  stability  of  Jor- 
dan. Including  the  maintenance  In  power  of 
the  Hussein  regime,  and  the  economic  con- 
ditions in  Jordan. 

ANSWER 

The  Department  of  State,  including  the 
Bureaus  of  Politico-Military  Affairs  and  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  considered 
thoroughly  the  potential  impact  of  the  Jor- 
danian request  upon  United  States  foreign 
policy  in  general  and  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East.  The  absence  of  even  a  nominal 
air  defense  system  for  Jordan  had  become, 
by  late  1974,  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  Government  of  Jordan  and  its 
army,  their  attitudes  toward  the  United 
States  and  the  overall  policy  which  Jordan 
would  pursue  in  the  future.  Morale  among 
the  Jordanian  Armed  Forces  had  deteriorated 
as  a  result  of  their  vulnerability  to  air  at- 
tacks, yet  a  loyal,  effective  army  is  clearly 
and  indispensable  support  for  King  Hiissein 
and  his  policies.  Neighboring  countries  such 
as  Syria  and  Iraq  had  excellent  air  defense 
weapons  supplied  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  while  Is- 
rael, Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  had  air  defense 
weapons  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

At  the  Arab  summit  meeting  in  Rabat  in 
November,  1974  subsidies  were  pledged  for 
the  purpose  of  Jordanian  military  purchases, 
thus  removing  a  major  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  air  defense  weaponry.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  positive  response  from  the  United 
States  on  the  supply  of  air  defense  weaponry, 
alternative  sources  of  supply  became  real 
possibilities.  Missiles  manufactured  by  other 
countries  were  offered  to  Jordan.  King  Hus- 
sein and  his  advisors  did  not  accept  these 
offers,  reiterating  their  preference  for  a  con- 
tinuing close  military  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  King 
also  made  clear  the  importance  he  attached 
to  the  early  conclusion  of  a  deal  with  the 
U.S.  for  air  defense  weaponry. 

The  Department  of  State  concluded  in 
December  1974  that  the  dispatch  of  an  air 
defense  survey  team  to  Jordan  would  be  In 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
strengthening  Hussein's  internal  position 
and  reinforcing  Jordan's  policies  of  modera- 
tion at  a  time  when  Jordan  was  under  heavy 
political  pressure  from  outside  forces  (in- 
cluding the  PLO)  and  when  the  morale  of 
Its  armed  forces  was  suffering  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  air  defense.  The  sale  of  Hawk 
and  Redeye  missiles,  it  was  Judged,  would 
not  alter  the  overwhelming  military  supe- 
riority which  Israel  enjoys  vls-a-vis  Jordan, 
but  should  contribute  significantly  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Jordanian  military  in  their 
ability  to  deter  attack  on  their  country  from 
any  direction,  thus  helping  to  support  a 
moderate  and  responsible  government  and 
maintain  Its  close  ties  to  the  U.S.  The  Presi- 
dent approved  the  State  Department  recom- 
mendation for  the  dispatch  of  the  air  defense 
survey  team  to  Jordan. 

(5)  Whether  and  when  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  systems  project  manager  of 
a  military  service,  and  any  recorded  conclu- 
sions of  that  manager  with  respect  to  the 
sale.  Including  conclusions  as  to  price,  de- 
livery date,  and  private  industry  production 
needs,  together  with  any  record  of  the  factors 
and  considerations  that  manager  brought  to 
bear  In  making  those  conclusions. 

Because  of  Its  complexity,  the  Jordanian 
request  for  air  defense  weapons  was  evalu- 
ated on  the  technical  level  by  a  team  of 
experts  from  the  Services  under  the  ausnices 
of  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  team  was  required  to  conduct  an  analy- 
sis based  on  in-country  examination  of 
Jordan's  air  defense  posture  to  assist  In 
reaching  decisions  on  appropriate  US  assist- 
ance to  Jordan  In  this  area.  The  team,  repre- 
senting all  Service  views,  surveyed  the  Jor- 


danian requirements,  analyzed  the  nature 
and  adequacy  of  air  defenses  in  Jordan  In 
February  1974,  and  outlined  options  for  an 
air  defense  system.  The  team's  report  de- 
scribed the  estimated  price  and  availability 
of  the  pertinent  US  weapons,  the  military 
Impact  of  each  option  on  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  the  requirements  for  training  and 
foUow-on  maintenance.  In  developing  this 
Information  the  team  maintained  contacts 
and  obtained  requisite  Information  from 
appropriate  logistical  agencies  and  systems 
managers  within  the  military  Services. 

(6)  Whether  and  when  a  price  and  advis- 
ability statement  was  prepared  by  the  sys- 
tems project  manager  with  respect  to  the 
requested  sale,  and  the  contents  of  that 
statement. 

ANSWER 

Price  and  availability  data,  and  suitability 
of  Hawk,  Redeye  and  other  weapons  systems 
were  considered  by  appropriate  Service  rep- 
resentatives, including  project  managers. 
Some  changes  In  price  and  availability  have 
taken  place  since  the  original  analysis. 

(7)  Whether  the  statement  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (6)  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan,  and  any  reactions  of  that 
Government  to  the  statement? 

ANSWER 

During  the  regular  conference  between  US 
and  Jordanian  military  representatives  held 
in  early  1975,  US  official  briefed  representa- 
tives of  the  Jordanian  Armed  Forces  on  the 
findings  of  the  air  defense  team.  As  a  result 
af  this  discussion  the  Jordanians  made  some 
minor  refinements  in  their  proposed  air  de- 
fense package,  and  confirmed  their  desire  to 
purchase  Hawk,  Redeye  and  other  air  de- 
fense weapons. 

(8)  The  identity  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  in  the  Executive  Branch,  including 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Interagency  Security  Assistance  Program 
Review  Committee,  who  evaluated  the  re- 
quest, when  each  such  evaluation  was  made, 
and  any  recorded  conclusions  of  each  eval- 
uating person  as  to  the  potential  impact  of 
the  requested  sale  on  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East,  relations  with  Israel, 
the  defense  of  Israel  and  Israeli-adminis- 
tered territory,  relations  between  Jordan  and 
the  Arab  states,  relations  between  Jordan 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  relations  between  Jor- 
dan and  the  Palestinians,  the  political  sta- 
bility of  Jordan.  Including  the  maintenance 
in  power  of  the  Hussein  regime,  and  the 
economic  conditions  in  Jordan. 

As  noted  in  the  reply  to  question  number 
four,  factors  such  as  balance  of  power  In  the 
Middle  East,  relations  with  Israel,  etc.,  were 
all  considered  as  part  of  the  process  of  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  on  the  offer  of  air  defense 
weaponry  to  Jordan.  These  factors  were 
analyzed  by  the  appropriate  government 
agencies.  The  President  made  the  final  deci- 
sion on  the  offer  of  air  defense  weapons  to 
Jordan  based  on  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations of  his  principal  national  security 
advisers. 

(9)  The  contents  of  any  letter  of  offer 
prepared  with  respect  to  the  requested  sale, 
and  whether  such  a  letter  of  offer  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  of  Jordan,  to- 
gether with  any  reactions  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  any  such  letter  so  presented. 

ANSWER 

The  Letter  of  Offer  will  consist  of  the 
standard  legal  Conditions  which  outline  the 
liabilities  and  agreements  between  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  United  States  Government 
pursuant  to  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act. 
as  amended.  The  Letter  of  Offer  will  also  list 
major  Items  together  with  all  supporting 
equipment  necessary  for  making  the  system 
operational  by  quantity,  estimated  price  and 
delivery  commitment  time  frame  and  tech- 
nical   information    essential    for    complete 


tmderstanding  of  the  Implementation  phase 
of  the  case  after  acceptance.  The  Letter  of 
Offer  has  not  yet  been  completed  and  has 
not  been  presented  to  the  Congress  or  tlie 
Government  of  Jordan.  Therefore  no  reac- 
tion to  its  contents  has  been  received. 

(10)  The  details  of  any  financing  arrange- 
ments made  by  Jordan  for  such  sale,  in- 
cluding sources  of  funds,  cash,  and  credit 
terms,  and  any  other  explicit  or  Implicit 
conditions  of  financing. 

The  financial  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan  will  be  entered  on  the  Letter 
of  Offer  as  a  dependable  undertaking  in  ac- 
cordance with  Chapter  2,  section  22  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.  Under 
these  terms  the  Government  of  Jordan  makes 
a  firm  commitment  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
the  contr.\ct  and  to  make  available  all  nec- 
essary funds  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
time  as  demanded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Jordan  has  not  requested  and  the  USG 
has  not  offered  either  grant  or  credit  assist- 
ance for  the  purchase  of  air  defense  weapons. 
The  Administration  understands  that  Jor- 
dan can  expect  assistance  from  friendly  Arab 
governments  in  financing  the  Hawk  and 
Redeye  purchases. 

(11)  At  what  point.  If  any,  the  sale  Is  to 
be  referred  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
as  amended. 

The  Letter  of  Offer  is  currently  being 
staffed  within  the  Executive  Branch.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  staffing  will  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  be  reported  to  Congress  sometime 
late  in  July  or  early  August. 

(12)  The  detailed  substance  of  the  com- 
munication (and  its  date)  of  the  favorable 
disposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  requefsted  sale,  and 
whether  any  conditions  were  placed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  making  public  of  the 
fact  or  substance  of  such  communication. 

On  April  15,  the  President  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  Defense  that  the  US  agree,  in  principal, 
to  sell  the  Hawk  system,  as  well  as  other  air 
defense  weapons  to  Jordan.  Our  Amba,ssador 
in  Amman  communicated  this  decision  to 
King  Hussein  prior  to  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. 

By  the  time  of  King  Hussein's  visit  to 
Washington  in  April  1975,  the  Jordanians 
had  submitted  their  final  requirements  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  President 
took  the  Jordanian  assessment  of  its  require- 
ments into  account  in  making  the  final  deci- 
sion to  provide  air  defense  equipment  and 
training  to  Jordan,  Including  the  Hawk  and 
Redeye.  This  decision  was  communicated  to 
King  Hussein  during  his  visit  on  April  29. 

The  USG  placed  no  conditions  upon  mak- 
ing It  public  (see  question  13). 

(13)  The  date  and  substance  of  the  iirst 
announcement  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  the  sale,  and  the  recorded  con- 
clusions, if  any,  of  the  executive  branch  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  announcement  on 
United  States  relations  with  Israel  and  Jor- 
danian relations  with  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  other  Arab  States,  and  the 
Pale.stinlans. 

The  air  defense  decision  was  not  an- 
nounced, since  we  do  not  as  a  matter  of 
general  policy  announce  decisions  to  proceed 
with  preparation  of  a  Letter  of  Offer.  In 
early  May  the  Department  of  State  did  re- 
spond to  questions  from  the  press  about  the 
sale  of  air  defense  weapons  to  Jordan  by  not- 
ing that,  in  the  Department's  view,  the  sale 
of  such  weapons  would  not  upset  the  balance 
of  power  In  the  region. 

(14)  A  description  of  the  function,  pur- 
pose, mode  of  operation,  and  offensive  and 
defensive  capabilities  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal components  of  the  Hawk  and  Redeye 
missile  systems. 

Will  be  provided  separately,  on  request,  In 
classified  form. 
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(15)  The  identities  of  those  nations  to 
which  the  United  States  has  furinshed,  or 
to  which  the  United  States  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  furnish,  directly  or  indirectly, 
each  of  the  components  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (14). 

The  following  countries  have  been  provided 
with  the  Hawk  missile  system:  Israel,  Greece, 
Iran,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Kuwait,  Spain 
(under  Foreign  Military  Sales  procedures) ; 
Saudi  Arabia,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Prance,  Italy, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  (under  commercial 
contract) . 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  furnish 
the  Redeye  system  to  the  following  countries 
besides  Jordan:  Israel,  Australia,  Sweden, 
Greece,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
Denmark. 

(16)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate  to 
all  precautions  being  taken  to  Insure  that 
access  to  the  Hawk  missile  system,  and  to 
technical  information  about  its  components, 
whether  sold  or  given  to  Jordan,  does  not  ex- 
tend, directly  or  indirectly,  beyond  Jorda- 
nian personnel. 

The  proposed  LOA  for  the  Hawk  missile 
system  will  contain  a  standard  provision 
which  carries  out  the  intent  of  section  3(a) 
of  the  FMSA.  This  provision  states  that  none 
of  the  defense  articles,  components,  associ- 
ated equipment,  or  technical  Information 
provided  under  the  sales  agreement  can  be 
transferred  to  any  person,  organization,  or 
other  government  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  USG. 

Moreover,  DOD  carefully  evaluates  a  po- 
tential recipient  country's  ability  to  maintain 
the  security  of  U.S. -supplied  equipment,  and 
the  ability  to  provide  such  security  Is  re- 
quired before  sales  are  made. 

(17)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate  to 
all  precautions  being  taken  to  Insure  that 
neither  the  Hawk  missile  S3^tem  nor  any  of 
Its  components  falls  under  the  command,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  In  whole  or  In  part,  of 
other  than  Jordanian  personnel,  including 
any  steps  which  are  being  or  which  shall  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  agree- 
ments for  Joint  military  command  between 
Jordan  and  any  other  country. 

The  no-transfer  provisions  described  in 
question  (16)  would  prohibit  Jordanian  air 
defense  equipment  supplied  by  the  US  from 
coming  under  the  command  of  other  than 
Jordanian  personnel.  There  Is,  of  course,  no 
way  to  ensure  absolutely  that  Jordan  will 
comply  with  US  laws  under  all  conditions. 
However,  the  Jordanian  record  of  compliance 
has  been  excellent.  At  this  moment  we  know 
of  no  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
military  command  between  Jordan  and  any 
other  country,  and  our  decision  to  provide 
air  defense  weapons  to  Jordan  reduces  that 
possibility. 

(18)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and /or  other  written  material  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  branch  which  relate  to 
all  contacts,  In  person  or  otherwise,  between 
personnel  of  the  executive  branch.  Including 
employees  of  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments,  and  any  representatives  of  private 
Industry  with  respect,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
to  the  Hawk  missile  sale.  "Representatives  of 
private  industry"  Includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  all  Raytheon  Company  employees  and 
agents,  all  employees  and  agents  of  manu- 
facturers of  components  of  the  Hawk  missile 
system,  and  all  employees  and  agents  of  any 
finance  Institution  (Including  finance  Insti- 
tutions controlled  or  affiliated  with  any  for- 
eign government) . 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  not  en- 
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tered  Into  any  agreement  with  Raytheon 
Company  (the  manufacturer  of  Hawk)  rela- 
tive to  sale  of  the  system  to  Jordan.  Ray- 
theon Company  and  other  contractors  have 
furnished  proposals  for  hardware  In  support 
of  this  sale,  and  the  data  is  included  In  the 
U.S.  Government's  offer.  Only  upon  accept- 
ance of  the  Letter  of  Offer  will  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  negotiate  a  contract  with 
representatives  of  private  Industry.  There 
has  been  no  discussion  with  U.S.  financial 
institutions.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  Letter 
of  Offer,  if  accepted,  will  be  signed  by  the 
Government  of  Jordan  which  will  then  be 
held  committed  to  meeting  the  financial  ob- 
ligations of  the  contract.  We  do  not  anticipate 
USG  involvement  In  Jordan's  negotiations  to 
secure  funds  to  meet  these  obligations. 

Since  the  supply  of  Redeye  missile  system 
to  Jordan  would  be  from  existing  U.S.  Army 
assets,  there  would  be  no  need  for  discussion 
with  or  transmission  of  documents  to  private 
Industry. 

(19)  The  relevant  portions  of  all  agree- 
ments, documents,  letters,  memorandums, 
and/or  other  written  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  executive  branch  which  re- 
late to  all  sales  commissions  or  fees  related. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Hawk  mlssUe  sys- 
tem sale,  payable  by  any  entity  Involved  in 
the  sale  to  any  person. 

According  to  the  Raytheon  Company's  pro- 
posal of  June  9,  1975,  it  was  stated  that  the 
company  has  agreements  with  representa- 
tives of  Jordanian  nationality  to  pay  a  fee 
of  2  percent  of  the  contract  price.  This  fee 
Included  in  the  proposal  as  2  percent  of  the 
"not  to  exceed"  price.  The  names  of  person 
or  persons  acting  as  representatives  on  be- 
half of  Raytheon  Company  have  not  been 
furnished  by  the  company.  The  question  of 
whether  these  costs  are  properly  allowable 
or  will  be  disallowed  will  be  resolved  by  the 
contracting  officer  during  contract  negotia- 
tions In  accordance  with  applicable  Armed 
Forces  Procurement  Regulations. 

There  are  no  fees  Involved  In  the  Red- 
eye missile  transaction. 

(20)  With  respect  to  the  Redeye  anti- 
aircraft missile  system,  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion sought  by  this  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  Hawk  missile  system. 

Data  on  the  Redeye  system  has  been  an- 
swered in  the  preceding  paragraphs  with 
that  pertaining  to  Hawk. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  (1)  the 
HAWK  surface-to-air  mIssUe  and  (2)  the 
Redeye  portable  anti-aircraft  missile: 

Source:    1972-73  Jane's  Weapon  Systems. 

2640.131 — Hawk  Surface-to- Am  Missn-E 

HAWK  (homlng-all-the-way-klller)  Is  a 
surface-to-air  missile  that  can  search  out 
and  destroy  attacking  aircraft  traveling  at 
supersonic  speeds  at  altitudes  as  low  as  30 
metres  and  as  high  as  11,000  metres. 
Primarily  designed  to  Intercept  low-fiylng 
enemy  planes,  the  missile  can  also  be  used 
against  both  aircraft  and  Incoming  ballistic 
missiles  at  intermediate  altitudes.  The  sys- 
tem complements  other  systems  designed  to 
Intercept  higher  altitude  Incoming  missiles 
and  aircraft. 

The  missile  has  a  solid  propellant,  two- 
stage  propulsion  system,  a  homing  device 
and  a  conventional  warhead.  The  complete 
air  defence  system  is  transportable — both  the 
missile  and  Its  ground  equipment  can  be 
airlifted  by  helicopter  and  medium-sized 
aircraft — and  can  maintain  a  high  rate  of 
fire. 

Hawk  ground  support  equipment  includes 
a  pulse  acquisition  radar,  continuous  wave 
acquisition,  radar,  a  range-only  radar,  two 
Illuminator  radars,  six  three-missile  launch- 
ers, a  tracked  missile  loader-transporter  and 
the  battery  control  centre  which  is  the 
operations  nerve  centre. 

In  operation,  the  acquisition  radars  sweep 
the  Hawk  battery's  area  of  defence.  When 


a  target  is  detected.  Its  position  Is  relayed  to 
the  illuminator  radars.  These  radars  illum- 
inate the  target  with  electromagnetic  energy 
which  is  reflected  back  to  the  missile's  radar 
guidance  system.  Hawk.  tx'<tc&.s  the  target 
by  following  reflected  electromagnetic 
energy. 

Since  reachii;g  operational  status  in  1960. 
the  system  has  undergone  constant  evalua- 
tion to  ensure  continued  ability  to  cope  with 
an  advancing  threat.  The  end  result  of  this 
evaluation  programme  is  an  improved  system 
of  extended  range,  faster  reaction  time  a:id 
the  ability  to  handle  higher  speed  targets. 
The  improvements  have  been  achieved  pri- 
marily through  the  addition  of  an  automatic 
data  processor  and  an  updated  missile. 

The  Improved  Hawk  system  can  be  divided 
Into  four  groups;  the  acquisition  and  fire 
control  group,  which  includes  an  automatic 
data  processor,  the  guidance  group,  the 
launch  and  handling  group,  and  the  test 
equipment  group. 

The  missile  has  a  dart-cruciform  config- 
uration, with  control  surfaces  aft  of  the  main 
lifting  surfaces.  It  has  been  updated  by  pro- 
viding a  higher  performance  motor  and  an 
improved  and  smaller  guidance  package.  The 
missile  Is  divided  into  four  sections: 

1.  The  guidance  section  consists  of  the 
guidance  electronics,  the  seeker  antenna,  the 
electrical  and  hydraulic  power  supplies  and 
the  radome: 

2.  The  warhead  section  consists  of  a  blast 
fragmentation-type  warhead  and  a  safety 
and  arming  device,  which  insures  against 
detonation  prior  to  launch  and  provides  for 
in-flight  arming: 

3.  The  motor  Is  a  single  chamber  solid 
propellant  rocket  motor  which  provides  two 
levels  of  thrust  (boost  and  sustain) : 

4.  The  actuator  and  control  section  con- 
sists of  the  control  valves,  hydraulic  actu- 
ators and  elevons. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  Improved  system 
Is  highly  mobile  and  can  be  rapidly  emplaced 
at  battery  sites,  military  installations,  or 
locations  for  the  defense  of  cities.  It  can  be 
transported  on  the  highways  or  cross-country 
by  conventional  military  vehicles,  on  the 
water  by  landing  craft  and  in  the  air  by 
transport  aircraft  or  by  helicopter. 
Anti- MISSILE  Role: 

The  first  known  kill  of  one  supersonic 
missile  by  another  was  achieved  in  January 
1960  when,  In  a  flight  test  conducted  by  Ray- 
theon at  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New 
Mexico,  a  Hawk  Missile  destroyed  an  Honest 
John  ballistic  missile.  In  later  tests  both 
Little  John  and  Corporal  missiles  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Characteristics  : 

Type :  Mobile  surface-to-air  guided  weapon 
system. 

Guidance:  Seml-actlve  homing. 

PropiUsion:  Two-stage  soltd-propellant 
motor. 

Warhead:  High -explosive,  blast  fragmen- 
tation type. 

Missile  Length :  5-12  metres. 

Missile  Diameter:  35  cm. 

Span :  1  -22  metres. 

Weight:  Approx  580  kg. 

Speed:  Supersonic. 

Engagement  Altitude  Limits:  From  less 
than  30  metres  to  more  than  11  000  metres. 

Operation : 

When  a  target  is  detected  and  evaluated 
as  a  threat,  It  Is  assigned  to  one  of  the  two 
Independent  firing  sections.  The  lllxumnator 
In  that  section  is  designated  to  the  target. 
It  then  acquires  and  tracks.  A  missile  is 
lavmched  on  command  from  the  battery 
control  centre  and  homes  to  Intercept.  After 
the  Intercept  has  l>een  evaluated,  another 
target  may  be  engaged  and  the  engagement 
sequence  repeated  as  often  as  the  situation 
requires.  When  launchers  are  depleted  of 
missiles  they  are  rapidly  reloaded  by  the 
tracked  loader  In  order  to  sustain  a  high  fire 
rate. 
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Details  of  the  functions  of  the  units  of  the 
complete  system  are  given  below.  In 
certain  circumstances  It  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  missiles  into  action  with  less  support 
equipment,  and  some  notes  on  the  way  In 
which  this  can  be  done  will  be  found  later  in 
this  section. 

BATTERT    CONTROL    CENTRE 

Control  of  the  battery  is  exercised  by  five 
operators  in  the  battery  control  centre. 

A  Tactical  Control  Officer  (TCO)  makes  all 
decisions  to  engage  targets.  He  has  an 
assistant  to  aid  In  detection.  Identification, 
evaluation  and  coordination  with  higher 
commands.  The  tactical  control  console 
gives  these  operators  the  liccessary  target 
and  battery  status  information  and  the 
required  controls.  A  second  assistant  has 
the  sole  mission  of  detecting  low  altitude 
targets  from  the  separate  CW  acquisition 
radar  display. 

Targets  selected  by  the  TCO  for  engage- 
ment are  assigned  to  the  Fire  Control  Oper- 
ators ( FCO ) .  Each  operator  has  his  own  dis- 
play and  control  console  to  perform  rapidly 
the  functions  of  target  acquisition,  missile 
launching,  and  Intercept  evaluation. 

The  electronic  equipment  and  operating 
personnel  of  the  battery  control  centre  are 
boiised  in  an  air-conditioned,  lightweight 
shelter  that  can  be  transported  by  truck, 
helicopter,  or,  for  short  distances,  on  Its  own 
doUy. 

Pulse  acquisition  radar : 

Volume  radar  coverage  around  the  battery 
Is  provided  by  the  Pulse  Acquisition  Radar. 
This  is  mounted  on  a  pallet  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  trailer  on  which  it  is 
normally  mounted,  so  that  radar  and  trailer 
can  be  separately  lifted  by  helicopter. 

CW  acquisition  radar: 

This  radar  provides  for  the  earliest  possible 
detection  of  low-altitude  targets  by  employ- 
ing continuous  wave  techniques.  The  rota- 
tion of  its  antenna  assembly  is  synchronised 
with  that  of  the  pulse  acquisition  radar, 
so  that  the  target  data  from  both  radars  can 
be  presented  on  composite  displays  for  ease 
of  correlation. 

Range-only  radar: 

Operating  in  a  different  frequency  band 
from  the  other  acquisition  radars,  this  Is  a 
quick-response  range-measuring  radar  that 
Is  capable  of  being  slaved  in  angle  In  either 
of  the  two  target  Illuminators  on  demand. 
Target  Information  from  this  radar  Is  sent  to 
the  BCC  where  it  Is  used  by  the  FCO  to 
generate  range  and  range  rate  information 
for  the  illuminator. 

GUIDANCE    GROUP 

The  guidance  group  consists  of  the  CW 
Illuminator  and  the  CW  seml-actlve  homing 
missile. 

Continuous  wave  radar  provides  the  clutter 
discrimination  necessary  for  low  altitude 
operation.  The  CW  Illuminator  acquires, 
tracks,  and  Illuminates  targets.  It  searches 
automatically  at  the  designated  target 
azimuth  until  acquisition,  and  then  auto- 
matically tracks  the  target  as  long  as  re- 
quired. In  addition,  the  illuminator  also  sup- 
plies a  reference  signal  f<»'  the  missile. 

The  missile  contains  a  radar  receiver  with 
a  tracking  seeker  antenna  and  a  closed  loop 
autopilot.  Information  obtained  from  re- 
ceived energy  Is  used  to  direct  the  missile 
to  home  to  Intercept  and  detonate  the  war- 
head at  the  closest  approach  to  the  target. 

Illuminator: 

Primary  functions  of  the  illuminator  are  to 
illuminate  the  target  and  provide  a  reference 
signal  to  the  missile.  To  do  this  it  can 
search  a  designated  sector  for  targets,  lock 
onto  the  reflected  energy  and  track  the  target 
In  speed  and  angle.  Aiming  the  launcher 
and  providing  target  information  to  the 
battery  control  centre  are  secondary  func- 
tions. Functionally  Identical  Ulumlnators  of 
two  radiated  power  levels  have  been  devel- 
oped. With  the  high  power  illuminator  the 


range  capability  of  both  the  missile  and  the 
Illuminator  are  significantly  increased  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  a  basic  capability  against 
targets  of  much  smaller  radar  cross-section. 

I        LAUNCHING   AND    HANDLING   GROUP 

ilie  complete  missile  Is  received  by  the 
firing  battery  in  a  single  tactical  container. 
It  is  removed  from  the  container  by  the 
tracked  loader  operating  as  a  crane  and 
placed  on  the  storage  and  transportation 
pallet  or  on  the  launcher.  The  fully  trainable 
launcher  activates,  alms  and  launches  the 
missile  upon  a  command  from  the  BCC. 
When  a  launcher  becomes  depleted  of  mis- 
siles during  a  firing  engagement,  the  loader 
brings  ready  missiles  from  the  storage  area 
and  reloads  the  launcher,  and  can  do  this 
with  sufficient  speed  to  enable  a  high  firing 
rate  to  be  maintained. 

Launcher: 

The  launcher  carries  three  missiles  and  Is 
trainable  In  azimuth  and  elevation.  After  Il- 
luminator lock,  it  Is  slaved  to  the  Illumina- 
tor In  angle  to  aim  the  missile  at  the  target. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  fire  command  from  the 
battery  control  centre,  the  launcher  selects 
a  ready  missile,  activates  the  missile  power 
supplies,  enables  stabilization  of  the  missile 
antenna,  and  slews  to  the  lead  angle  com- 
manded by  the  illuminator.  After  the  lead 
angle  is  Inserted,  the  missile  rocket  motor 
is  ignited  and  the  missile  is  launched. 

ASSAULT   PHASE 

In  certain  mobile  operational  circum- 
stances— for  example  when  establishing  a 
beachhead  in  enemy  territory — it  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  missile  into  action  In 
less  time  and  with  less  equipment  than  is 
necessary  to  set  up  the  complete  battery 
installation. 

To  meet  this  requirement  an  Assault  Fire 
Command  Console  has  been  developed.  This 
Is  a  lightweight  fire  control  unit  capable  of 
controlling  a  firing  section,  and  a  CW  ac- 
quisition radar  if  available.  For  minimum 
equipment  deployment,  however,  the  acquisi- 
tion radar  may  be  omitted  and  the  Illumina- 
tor programmed  to  search  a  designated  sector 
for  targets.  The  minimum  equipment  con- 
figuration, therefore,  known  as  an  Assault 
Phase  Firing  Unit,  comprises  a  single 
launcher,  an  Illuminator,  a  generator,  a 
loader  and  pallet,  the  assault  fire  command 
console  and  a  supply  of  missiles.  Once  the 
missiles  have  been  loaded  onto  the  launcher 
the  whole  of  this  minimum  system  can  be 
controlled  by  one  man. 

As  the  tactical  situation  allows,  this  mini- 
mum unit  can  be  progressively  augmented 
up  to  full  battery  strength:  alternatively  a 
series  of  such  units  can  be  "leap-frogged" 
to  provide  continuous  air  defense  for  an  ad- 
vancing army. 

SP    HAWK 

Mobility  of  the  Hawk  system  has  been 
further  Increased  by  the  introduction  of  the 
SP  Hawk,  a  self-propelled  system  with  the 
equipment  mounted  on  XM-727  full-tracked 
vehicles.  A  self-propelled  Hawk  platoon  com- 
prises three  such  vehicles  each  with  three 
ready  ml&siles  on  a  launcher  and  each  tow- 
ing a  piece  of  ground  support  equipment. 

Development  history: 

Developments  of  the  Hawk  began  in  1954 
and  the  system  first  became  operational  In 
1959,  the  programme  having  been  under  the 
technical  control  of  the  US  Army  Missile 
Command.  Engineering  cf  the  system  was 
performed  at  Raytheon's  laboratories  at  Bed- 
ford and  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  and  at 
White  Sands,  New  Mexico.  US  production  of 
the  missile  and  radar  equipment  has  been 
principally  at  Andover  and  Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 

For  Eiiropean  manufacture  of  the  system 
a  five-nation  group  of  companies  formed  the 
Socl6t6  Europ^ne  de  T616guldage  (SETEL) 
In  1959.  SETEL  acts  as  prime  contractor  for 
the  project  and  coordinates  the  activities  of 
five  Individual  companies  (see  below) .  The 


system  Is  also  manufactured  under  licence  by 
Mitsubishi  in  Japan. 

Hawk  has  been  extensively  deployed  by 
the  US  forces — both  the  Army  and  the 
Marine  Corps — In  Europe,  Vietnam  and  other 
theatres.  It  has  been  sold  or  supplied  on 
grant  aid  programmes  to  Israel,  Japan, 
Korea,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  Sweden  and 
Taiwan  as  well  as  to  many  NATO  countries. 

Improved  Hawk  has  a  new  guidance 
package,  a  larger  warhead  and  an  improved 
solid  propellant.  In  trials  against  Flrebee 
drones  In  the  Autumn  of  1971,  16  hits  were 
scored  out  of  17  trials  with  the  Improved 
missile.  This  was  an  Improvement  on  the  re- 
sults achieved  earlier  In  the  year,  and  the 
trials  were  followed  by  Standard  A  approval 
in  December  1971  and  full  production 
approval  In  January  1972. 

Hawk  Is  expected  to  remain  operational  for 
several  years.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress 
US  prociirement  alone  will  continue  until 
1976,  and  presumably  phase-out  from  US  op- 
erational units  win  not  start  until  after  pro- 
curement Is  completed.  In  due  course,  how- 
ever. It  will  be  replaced  by  SAM-D.  Improved 
Hawk  units  will  eventually  be  delivered  to 
the  US  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
forces. 

Manufacturers : 

Complete  System  and  US  Production :  Ray- 
theon Company,  Lexington,  Massachtisetts. 

Subcontractors : 

Rocket  Motors:  Aerojet  General  Corpora- 
tion, El  Monte,  California. 

Wings  and  elevons:  Northrop  Corporation, 
Beverley  Hills,  California. 

Warheads :  Iowa  Ordnance  Depot. 

SETEL  Consortium:  Belgium:  ACEC. 

Prance:  CFTH. 

France:  Thomson-CSF. 

Italy:  Finnmeccanica. 

Netherlands:  Philips. 

West  Germany:  Telefiinken. 

Japanese   manufacture:    Mitsubishi. 

2784.131 — Redeye  Portable  Anti-Aircraft 
Missile 

Redeye  Is  a  shoulder-fired  guided  missile 
system  designed  to  give  a  soldier  an  effective 
defence  against  low-flying  aircraft.  The  mis- 
sile's infra-red  sensing  device  homes  on  the 
heat  of  an  aircraft's  engines  The  Redeye 
carries  a  high-explosive  conventional  war- 
head and  has  a  two-stage  solld-propellant 
engine.  The  light  launching  tube  is  also  a 
carrying  case  and  can  be  borne  through  brush 
and  over  rough  terrain  where  no  other  air- 
defence  weapon  can  go. 

Operation : 

On  sighting  a  hostile  aircraft,  the  gunner 
tracks  it  in  an  optical  sight.  At  the  same 
time,  he  energizes  the  missile  guidance  sys- 
tem. A  buzzer  located  In  the  launch  tube 
gripstock  informs  the  gunner  when  the  mis- 
sile is  ready  to  fire.  Upon  firing,  the  booster 
charge  propels  the  missile  out  of  the  launch 
tube.  When  the  missile  has  cleared  the  launch 
tube  muzzle  by  a  distance  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  gunner  from  blast  effect  (about  6 
m),  the  main  rocket  ignites  and  propels  the 
missile  the  rest  of  the  way  to  its  target. 

Characteristics : 

Designation:  XMIM-43A. 

Type:  Man-portable,  shoulder  fired,  sur- 
face-to-air guided  missile. 

Guidance :  Optical  aiming.  Infra-red  hom- 
ing. 

Propulsion:  Solld-propellant  booster  and 
sustalner. 

Warhead:  High-explosive. 

Missile  Length:  1.2  metres. 

Diameter:  76  mm. 

Weight:  13  kg. 

Speed:  Supersonic. 

Development  history: 

Development  began  In  1959  after  a  feasibil- 
ity study  In  the  previous  year.  An  Initial  pro- 
duction contract  was  announced  In  1964  and 
many  thousands  of  the  weapons  have  now 
been  made.  Extended  trials  have  been  carried 
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out  successfully  both  In  tropical  areas  and  In 
"forty-below"  conditions  In  Alaska. 

Redeye  is  employed  in  the  forward  battle 
area  to  protect  combat  troops  against  low- 
level  aircraft.  It  can  be  fired  in  a  matter  of 
seconds  after  an  enemy  aircraft  has  been  de- 
tected. The  weapon  is  issued  to  Redeye  teams, 
each  made  up  of  a  gunner  and  assistant  gun- 
ner. Varying  numbers  of  these  teams  are  as- 
signed to  a  Redeye  section  at  Infantry  bat- 
talion level. 

Procurement  of  Redeye  was  completed  In 
Fiscal  Year  1970. 

A  proposed  modification  to  make  It  suit- 
able for  helicopter  launching  Is  being  studied 
by  the  US  Army. 

For  details  of  the  successor  to  Redeye  that 
has  been  referred  to  as  Redeye  II  see  entry 
number  2805.131  (Stinger). 

Manufacturer: 

General  Dynamics  Corporation,  Pomona 
Division,  Pomona,  California  are  prime  con- 
tractors. The  rocket  motor  Is  made  by  Atlan- 
tic Research  Corporation. 


CEREMONIES  HELD  HONORING 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY,  HOW- 
ARD H.  (BO)  CALLAWAY 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  my  honor  to  attend  the  retire- 
ment parade  and  ceremonies  for  retiring 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Howard  H.  (Bo) 
Callaway  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.  An  outstand- 
ing parade  was  conducted  by  troops  of 
the  Army's  3d  Infantry  Regiment  for 
an  outstanding  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

In  my  judgment  Bo  Callaway  more  so 
than  any  other  one  individual  is  respon- 
sible for  today's  all  volunteer  forces.  I 
must  say  that  I  was  skeptical  when  we 
moved  away  from  the  draft  into  an  all 
volunteer  concept.  In  the  past  2  years 
since  the  draft  ended  more  than  400,000 
young  men  and  women  have  volunteered 
for  Army  service.  Seventy-seven  percent 
of  today's  enlisted  forces  have  a  high 
school  education  or  better,  and  the  Army 
is  more  than  meeting  its  recruiting  ob- 
jectives, and  thanks  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Georgia's  Bob  Callaway  it  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  its  mission. 

When  Secretary  Callaway  came 
aboard  the  Army  had  only  three  divi- 
sions judged  to  be  combat  ready.  Today 
we  are  moving  to  16  active  combat  ready 
divisions  and  have  done  this  with  the 
framework  of  the  quota  of  785,000  men 
allotted  by  Congress.  Bo  Callaway 
brought  to  the  Army  a  positive  atti- 
tude—a  "We  can  do  it"  philosophy  and 
we  have  a  better  Army  today  because  of 
his  enthusiasm  and  his  dedication. 

I  am  including  remarks  by  Secretary 
of  Defense.  James  R,  Schleslnger,  and 
Gen.  Frederick  Weyand,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  along  with  re- 
marks by  Secretary  Callaway,  which  I 
commend  to  the  reading  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body: 
Howard  H.  Callaway,  Secretary  op  the 

Army 
Howard  H.  Callaway  was  born  April  2,  1 927. 
at  LaGrange,  Georgia.  He  was  graduated  from 
Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
in  1944.  In  June  of  1949  he  received  his  BS 
Degree  from  the  United  States  MUltary 
Academy,  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Regular  Army. 


Mr.  Callaway  served  In  the  Infantry  dur- 
ing 1949-1952.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Korean 
War  where  he  participated  in  three  cam- 
paigns while  serving  as  a  platoon  leader  In 
the  17th  Infantry  Regiment,  7th  Infantry 
Division.  He  was  awarded  the  Combat  In- 
fantryman's Badge.  His  last  two  years  In  the 
Army  were  spent  as  an  instructor  at  the  In- 
fantry School,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  December  19,  1952. 

He  has  long  been  active  in  a  variety  of 
business,  political,  educational,  and  civic  en- 
terprises. He  was  named  CivUlan  Aide  for  the 
Third  Army  Area  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Stanley  R.  Resor,  December  18,  1970. 
He  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Trustees,  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge;  International  President  of  the  Young 
Presidents  Organization;  and  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  for  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. He  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Georgia  in  1966.  He  served  in  the 
89th  Congress  and  represented  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  In  1965-1966. 

Mr.  Callaway  Is  a  former  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  University  System  of  Geor- 
gia; the  National  4-H  Service  Committee,  and 
Trustee  of  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. Prior  to  assuming  his  present  position 
he  was  President  of  Interflnanclal,  Inc.  of 
Atlanta,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Ida  Cason 
Callaway  Foundation  of  Pine  Mountain. 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Callaway  is  married  to  the  former 
Elizabeth  Walton  of  Hamilton,  Georgia.  They 
have  five  children — Elizabeth,  Howard,  Ed- 
ward, Virginia,  and  Ralph. 

Mr.  Callaway  was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  m  May  1973. 

Remarks  by  Gen.  Frederick  Weyand,  Chief 
OP   Staff,   U.S.   Army 

Secretary  Schleslnger,  friends  of  the  Army, 
soldiers  of  the  Old  Guard  and  the  United 
States  Army  Band — the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  eloquently  described  the  achievements 
of  Secretary  Callaway  and  all  of  us  in  the 
Army  share  Secretary  Schleslnger's  pride  In 
those  achievements.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  swore  me  In  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  he  commissioned  me  that  day  to 
develop  and  articulate  a  vision  for  the  Army. 
When  I  returned  to  my  job  as  Chief  of  Staff 
I  found  that  Secretary  Callaway  had  already 
begun  the  developemnt  and  articulation  of 
a  vision  for  the  Army — a  ready,  professional, 
disciplined,  high  quality  Army;  an  Army  that 
considered  its  most  precious  and  valued  asset 
its  people.  An  Army  that  in  concert  with  Its 
sister  Services  was  capable  and  is  capable  of 
successfully  accomplishing  any  mission 
likely  to  be  assigned  to  It.  There  Is  work  to 
be  done,  but  today  this  Is  a  first-class  Army. 
Thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts  and 
dedication  of  Secretary  Bo  Callaway. 

You  know  we  have  never  had  a  Secretary 
In  my  time  named  Bo.  In  fact,  I've  never 
had  a  Secretary  that  I've  referred  to  by  his 
first  name.  I'm  really  not  sure  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  that  name,  but  in  the  Army  we  have 
come  to  consider  It  an  acronym  for  bayonets 
on,  because  If  you  work  along  side  of  him 
you  had  better  be  prepared  to  charge.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  often  thought  that 
he  would  have  made  a  fine  Admiral  because 
he  only  knows  one  speed  and  that's  full 
speed  ahead.  We  owe  him  a  great  deal  and 
we'll  miss  him.  He  brought  to  the  Army  an 
attitude,  positive,  upbeat,  heads  up.  innova- 
tive, and  we  have  a  better  Army  thanks  to 
him. 

My  second  home,  as  some  of  you  know.  Is 
Hawaii,  and  In  HawaU  good  friends  never 
say  goodbye,  they  say  "aloha".  And  so,  that's 
what  I'm  doing  at  this  moment  to  Bo  Calla- 
way. It  Is  very  difficult  these  days  to  reenllst 
In  the  Army,  our  standards  are  quite  high, 
but  Mr.  Secretary  If  you  should  change  your 
mind,  I  think  we  can  find  a  place  for  you. 


Remarks  by  the  Honorable  James  R. 
Schlesinger,  Secretary  of  Defense 

Secretary  Callaway,  General  Weyand. 
Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  above  all  those  of  you  who  serve 
and  love  the  U.S.  Army — this  Is  a  day  which 
we  greet  with  mixed  emotions. 

Some  few  days  ago  Bo  Callaway  received  an 
offer  that  he  could  not  refuse.  And  so  the 
Army  today  loses  Its  coach.  Its  triple  threat. 
Its  blocking  back,  and  above  all  and  pre- 
eminently, Its  cheerleader.  For  two  years  Bo 
Callaway  has  been  a  strong.  Imaginative  and 
enthusiastic  leader  of  the  U.S.  Army  during  a 
period  of  some  turbulence  as  It  recovered 
from  the  effects  upon  It  of  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam.  During  that  period  of  readjust- 
ment Involving  the  transition  to  the  all 
volunteer  force,  the  President  called  upon  an 
old  Army  man,  West  Point,  '49,  to  serve  as 
the  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Army.  It  has 
been  a  period  of  accomplishment.  It  has  been 
all  too  brief  a  period  from  our  standpoint. 

We  wish,  and  I  hope  that  Bo  wishes,  that 
he  had  had  more  time  to  complete  some  of 
the  changes  that  are  already  under  way  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  The  most  difficult  change  is 
that  to  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  When  the 
all  volunteer  force  goal  was  announced  some 
years  ago  there  were  skeptics — in  Congress, 
In  the  public.  Bo  regarded  the  All  Volunteer 
Force  not  so  much  as  an  obstacle  but  as  an 
opportunity,  and  he  led  the  way  toward  the 
creation  of  this  modern,  785,000-man  strong 
force.  He  was  its  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter. And,  in  this  area  the  accomplishment, 
I  think,  can  be  said  to  be  largely  his.  He 
faced  skepticism  and,  even  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  an  "I'm  from  Mis- 
souri" attitude.  But  he  proved  that  he  was 
right. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  a  rule  of  thumb  of 
aU  bureaucracies  never  to  Identify  any  low 
priority  areas  or  areas  of  so-called  waste  be- 
cause "they"  wlU  take  away  the  resources 
and  one's  Incentive  Is  to  have  smaller  forces 
and  smaller  resources.  Some  years  ago  facing 
the  fact  that  the  Army  had  shrunk  dramati- 
cally since  1968  and  was  three  divisions 
smaller  than  It  had  been  pre-war — and  there 
was  speculation  that  It  would  shrink  still 
further — we  proposed  to  the  Army  and  to 
General  Abrams  and  Secretary  Callaway  that 
they  Identify  areas  of  low  priority  and  trans- 
fer the  resources  into  additional  combat 
power.  If  implemented,  that  was  an  offer  that 
Bo  Callaway  could  not  refuse.  But  there  was 
some  skepticism  In  the  Army  whether  or  not 
It  would  be  implemented,  or  indeed  the  old 
bureaucratic  rules  of  thumb  would  prove  to 
be  correct  after  all.  Today,  we  have  demon- 
strated that  a  Service  that  undergoes  pain 
within  itself  to  make  adjustments  can  create 
greater  combat  power  to  meet  the  nation's 
needs  and  I  think  that  both  Bo  Callaway  and 
General  Abe,  as  well  as  Fred  Weyand  subse- 
quently, deserve  great  credit  for  those  ac- 
complishments. We  are  moving  to  16  active 
combat  divisions  and  we  have  done  so  with- 
out adding  any  manpower  to  the  U.S.  Army. 
We  are  still  smaller  in  terms  of  divisional 
strength  than  we  were  In  1964,  In  the  face  of 
major  qualitative  and  quantitative  Improve- 
ments on  behalf  of  those  who  might  become 
our  foes. 

We  must  recognize  two  things  about  the 
Army.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  ground 
forces.  There  is  no  other  capability  that  can 
take  or  retain  land.  Deterrence  by  Itself,  a 
free  floating  deterrence,  will  not  do  that.  Air- 
power  cannot  do  It.  Seapower  cannot  do  It. 
One  must  have  those  ground  forces.  Secondly, 
for  effective  deterrence,  one  must  have  a 
credible  and  Implementable  threat,  not  sim- 
ply a  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  for  which 
there  Is  Inadequate  doctrine  or  training  for 
the  exploitation  of  those  weapons.  Ground 
power  is  e.s6entlal  to  the  American  role  In  the 
world,  and  under  Secretary  Callaway  the  role 
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of  the  US.  Army  In  providing  that  ground 
power  has  been  reasserted  and,  In  a  doctrinal 
sense,  expanded. 

The  Army's  abiUty  to  achieve  this  dramatic 
Increase  In  its  combat  power  through  greater 
efficiency  wUl  be  a  living  tribute  to  Bo 
Callaway,  to  his  dedication  and  to  his  de- 
termination to  provide  a  strong,  lean,  and 
combat-ready  force.  His  enthusiasm  and  his 
dedication  during  this  difficult  period  of 
turbulence  and  transition  have  earned  for 
him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  American  Con- 
gress, and  soldiers  everywhere. 

Bo  has  considerable  experience  now  In  vol- 
unteer work  and  In  his  new  calling  he  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  those 
acquired  skills.  We  will  not  comment  In  this 
Department  on  the  partisan  activities  to 
which  he  was  called,  but  we  assure  that  If 
his  efforts  at  volunteertsm  are  as  successful 
In  the  future,  as  they  have  been  In  the  past, 
the  outcome  is  foreordained.  Thank  you  for 
your  service  Bo.  Godspeeed  to  you. 

Remarks  by  the  Honoeable  Howard 
Callaway,  Secbetaey  of  the  Armt 
To  my  good  friend  Jim  Schlesinger  who 
will  certainly  go  down  as  one  of  the  great 
Secretaries  of  Defense  In  our  history,  and  I 
would  say  as  an  aside  Jim,  as  a  great  sup- 
porter of  the  Army;  to  my  close  personal 
friend  Fred  Weyand  who  has  brought  a  pro- 
fessionalism and  a  spirit  of  personal  involve- 
ment to  the  Army  that  will  certainly  make 
him  one  of  the  great  Chief's  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  to  Julie  Abrams  who  Is  representing 
Abe  today,  to  the  members  of  Congress  that 
are  here  that  I've  worked  so  closely  with, 
to  my  wife  Beth  who  had  Intended  to  be 
here  that  I  brought  back  from  an  accident  In 
Georgia  but  is  represented  by  our  children, 
Edward  and  Virginia  today,  to  Colonel  Bob 
Clark,  the  Commander  and  the  men  of  the 
Third  Infantry,  the  Old  Guard  who  will  pass 
In  review  today  with  regimental  colors  which 
were  presented  to  them  about  a  year  ago  on 
the  Army's  199th  Birthday,  to  Colonel  Sam 
Laboda  and  the  U.S.  Army  Band,  Pershing's 
own,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

I  knew  It  was  going  to  be  hard  to  leave 
the  Army.  I  didn't  know  It  would  be  this 
bard.  I'm  going  to  abide  by  my  own  rule 
and  not  keep  the  troops  standing  In  the  sun 
today  with  a  long  speech.  But  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  did  not  say  to  my  friends  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  whom  I  worked 
so  closely,  to  those  In  the  Army  Secretariat 
under  Secretary  Norm  Augustine  who  has 
done  more  to  bring  the  Army's  materiel  ac- 
quisition program  Into  fruition  than  any 
man  In  recent  years,  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries who  have  worked  so  hard  and  loyally. 
to  the  Army  Staff  and  to  the  action  officers 
there  who  come  to  my  office  freely  with  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  warms  my  heart, 
to  the  civilians  and  men  In  the  Army 
throughout  the  world,  I  want  to  say  thank 
you. 

Today's  volunteer  force  is  a  success  for 
one  reason.  The  non-commlssloned  officers, 
the  Junior  officers,  company,  battery  and 
troop  grade  officers,  as  led  by  their  field  offi- 
cers, had  accepted  the  challenge  to  live  up 
to  the  high  standards  of  our  best  soldiers. 
To  see  that  every  man  who  Is  serving  the 
Army  today,  because  he  wants  to  be  In  the 
Army,  is  challenged  by  a  Job  that  Is  Impor- 
tant. And  that  the  discipline  which  must 
make  the  soldiers  of  a  free  Army  reliable  in 
battle  Is  a  willing  discipline  following  will- 
ing leaders  who  are  able  to  Impart  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Job  that  each  soldier  hats. 

When  I  first  came  as  Secretary  of  the  Army 
I  used  to  obey  orders.  I  don't  have  to  any- 
more. I  left  the  Army  as  a  Lieutenant  and 
I  was  very  uncomfortable  when  I  did  not 
return  salutes  but  I  was  told  that  a  Secretary 
of  the  Army  does  not  return  a  salute.  I  ac- 


cepted that  then  but  no  more.  When  the  Old 
Guard  passes  In  review  today,  I'm  going  to 
salute  you.  You're  the  finest  Army  In  the 
world. 


PRESIDENT  FORD  HAS  CONSIST- 
ENTLY REJECTED  CONGRES- 
SIONAL EFFORTS  TO  PUT  PEOPLE 
BACK  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  won  no  awards  for  its  sen- 
sitivity or  concern  for  the  problems  of 
the  unemployed.  Despite  the  worst  job- 
lessness since  the  Great  Depression, 
President  Ford  has  consistently  rejected 
congressional  efforts  to  put  people  back 
to  work  because  he  says  it  costs  too 
much. 

This  record  of  callousness  reached  a 
new  low  this  week  when  the  administra- 
tion annoimced  that  it  was  opposing  a 
House-passed  appropriation  for  a  pro- 
gram Uiat  would  increase  the  efiBciency 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

The  reason  for  this  abysmal  perform- 
ance is  twofold.  First,  although  most 
Employment  Service  ofiQces  computerize 
job  openings  through  the  job  bank  sys- 
tem, they  do  not  computerize  the  list  of 
job  applicants,  so  the  matching  of  the 
two  must  be  done  by  hand. 

Second,  while  many  job  applicants 
may  be  capable  of  performing  more  than 
one  type  of  work,  their  options  are  se- 
verely limited  because  the  Employment 
Service  lists  just  a  single  primary  skill 
per  applicant. 

This  antiquated  method  of  job  place- 
ment is  appalling  in  itself,  but  even  more 
distressing  is  the  fact  that  the  technol- 
ogy to  change  it  is  ready  and  waiting  to 
be  implemented. 

Over  the  last  3  years  the  Employment 
Service  has  tested  computerized  listing 
and  matching  systems  in  nine  cities  with 
considerable  success.  In  Milwaukee,  for 
instance,  the  fully  computerized  system 
resulted  in  a  239  percent  increase  in 
placements  in  2  years.  In  addition,  82 
percent  of  those  placements  were  mads 
on  the  basis  of  a  skill  not  listed  as  the 
worker's  primary  skill. 

Aside  from  sparing  countless  workers 
the  misery  of  prolonged  imemploymcnt, 
such  efficiency  could  save  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars.  If  the  three-and-a- 
half  million  workers  who  will  be  placed 
by  the  Employment  Service  this  year 
could  simply  be  placed  one  day  sooner, 
it  would  create  as  much  employment  ?s 
13,000  public  service  jobs  which  would 
cost  $125  million.  In  addition,  that  faster 
placement  would  reduce  unemployment 
Insurance  payments  by  more  than  $50 
miUion,  and  increase  tax  revenues  by 
about  $20  million. 

In  light  of  all  these  potential  savings 
and  benefits,  the  Labor-HEW  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  earmarked  $20  million  for  the 
expansion  of  full  computerization  within 
the  U.S.  EmplojTnent  Service.  But  in  re- 
viewing that  House  action,  ttie  adminis- 
tration opposed  the  appropriation,  and 
recommended  that  it  be  eliminated  from 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 


As  evidence  of  the  shortsightedness 
and  insensitivity  of  that  recommenda- 
tion, I  refer  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
by  Robert  Lindsay  entitled  "Jobs,  Skilled 
and  Unskilled.  Go  Begging  in  Many 
Cities."  The  article  points  out  that  in 
the  midst  of  record  high  unemployment, 
countless  jobs  are  going  unfilled  because 
workers  with  the  necessary  skills  are  not 
being  matched  with  the  openings. 

And  in  many  cases,  because  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service's  practice  of  listing 
just  one  skill  per  worker,  qualified  ap- 
plicants do  not  even  have  a  chance  for 
these  jobs.  Even  in  Detroit,  with  an  un- 
employment rate  of  13.9  percent  and 
269,000  people  out  of  work,  142  open- 
ings for  salesmen  and  99  for  security 
guards  went  unfilled  in  a  single  week. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  inefficiencies  a 
fully  computerized  placement  system 
could  help  remedy,  and  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Jobs,  Skilled  and  Unskhxed,  Go  Begging 
IN  Many  CrriES 

(By  Robert  Llndsey) 
Los  Angeles,  June  30. — ^Help  Wanted. 
Tool  and  dlemakers  needed  In  Peoria,  111. 
Licensed  vocational  nurses  wanted  In  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  Security  guards  wanted  In  Detroit. 
Engineers,  draftsmen,  machinists  and  ac- 
countants wanted  In  Houston.  Welders,  coal 
miners  and  short  order  cooks  needed  in 
Pittsburgh. 

In  a  curious  paradox  of  the  nation's  worst 
employment  market  since  the  nlneteen- 
thlrtles,  thousands  of  Jobs  are  going  begging. 
While  unemployment  nationally  is  running 
at  9.2  per  cent,  employers  In  many  cities  say 
they  are  finding  It  Impossible  to  fill  some 
Jobs.  For  the  most  part,  the  Jobs  require 
either  special  skills  or  few  skills  that  offer 
little  status. 

For  Job  hunters,  the  brightest  spots  In 
the  nation,  relatively  speaking,  are  Texas 
and  Oklahoma,  where  the  petroleum  indus- 
try Is  prospering.  But  compared  with  the 
nation  at  large,  there  are  also  relatively  good 
prospects  In  other  cities.  Including  Rich- 
mond; Peoria,  Madison,  Wis.,  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

"Even  with  this  high  unemployment,  there 
are  still  many,  many  Jobs  to  be  found,"  said 
John  Calderas,  who  heads  the  State  Employ- 
ment Development  Department  In  Southern 
California. 

The  view  was  echoed  by  employers  and 
manpower  officials  Interviewed  In  12  other 
dtles. 

Although  the  situation  varies  from  com- 
munity to  community.  Jobs  generally  can 
be  found  by  machinists,  accountants,  drafts- 
men, typists,  auto  mechanics,  appliance  re- 
pairmen, secretaries  and  medical  and  health 
specialists. 

In  addition,  they  said,  there  are  chronic 
Job  openings  In  many  cities  In  low-skilled 
Jobs  that  usually  offer  low  i>ay  and  lowly 
status — Jobs  as  waiters,  waitresses,  domestics, 
Janitors,  retail  store  clerks,  security  guards, 
door-to-door  salesmen  and  other  pay-by- 
commlsslon-only  sales  Jobs. 

SOME    COAST    openings 

In  Southern  California,  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  10.2  per  cent.  But,  at  the  state's 
Harbor  Employment  Office  In  Long  Beach 
last  week  there  were  32  openings  for  secre- 
taries at  salaries  of  up  to  (860  a  month;  40 
openings  for  cooks,  up  to  $1,000  monthly; 
87  openings  for  security  guards,  $2.10  to 
3.10  an  hour;  70  openings  for  machinists  and 
mechanics,  up  to  $7.60  an  hour,  and  scores 
of  other  Jobs  for  clerical  workers,  retail 
clerks,  domestics,  vocational  nurses,  wait- 
resses and  beauticians. 

Dorothy  Graves,  manager  of  the  Southwest 
Pennsylvania  Job  Bank,  said: 
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"Anybody  who  is  hard  up  and  needs  a 
Job  to  eat  can  get  work,  even  If  they  have 
no  skills.  There  are  sales  Jobs  of  all  kinds. 
There  are  op)enlngs  for  retail  clerks,  Bbort- 
order  cooks  and  for  people  In  food  and  bev- 
erage service  In  restaurants  and  fast-food 
outlets." 

But  in  Pittsburgh  as  elsewhere,  she  said, 
many  Job-hunters  tend  to  avoid  such  work, 
not  only  because  wages  tn  some  cases  are 
less  than  what  they  can  get  In  unemploy- 
ment or  welfare  benefits,  but  also  because  of 
a  general  nationwide  retreat  from  jobs  re- 
garded menial   or   subservient. 

In  Detroit,  where  the  unemployment  rate 
Is  13.9  per  cent  and  269,000  people  are  out  of 
work,  there  were  142  unfilled  openings  last 
week  for  security  guards,  along  with  99 
Job  openings  for  salesmen. 

Officials  said  such  Jobs  were  difficult  to 
fill. 

wages  called  too  low 

"The  restaurant,  motel  and  food  service 
businesses  are  crying  for  people  In  most  parts 
of  Georgia,"  which  has  a  9.3  per  cent  un- 
employment rate,  said  William  Robinson  of 
the  State  employment  service  in  Atlanta. 
"The  only  trouble  Is  that  they  pay  minimal 
wages  only,  and  most  of  the  unemployed 
are  looking  for  something  more  substantial." 

Some  cities,  because  they  have  a  diversi- 
fied job  base  or  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
produce  items  or  services  that  are  In  demand 
despite  the  recession,  have  been  spared  the 
worst  of  the  national  economic  slump  and 
are  enjoying  a  degree  of  prosperity. 

There  are  exceptions,  but  as  a  group,  the 
best  category  of  cities  across  the  country  ap- 
pears to  be  state  capitals. 

In  cities  such  as  Richmond;  Des  Moines; 
Austin,  Tex.;  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  government  is  a  major  local  In- 
dustry, unemployment  Is  generally  below  6 
per  cent. 

There  have  been  some  freezes  on  hiring 
of  government  employees  and  some  layoffs, 
but  for  the  most  part,  cities  heavily  depend- 
ent on  government  have  been  much  less  af- 
fected by  ^he  recession  than  communities  de- 
pendent on  manufacturing. 

Austin,  whose  4.5  per  cent  unemployment 
rate  is  the  lowest  in  the  country  among 
larger  cities,  also  sharing  in  the  state's  oil 
prosperity.  Richmond,  with  a  4.7  Jobless  rate. 
Is  buoyed  by  fairly  stable  employment  In  the 
tobacco  Industry  and  other  fields. 

PEORIA  HAS  JOBS 

Although  Peoria  does  not  host  the  state 
government,  it  has  only  a  4.6  per  cent  un- 
emploNTnent  rate  thanks  to  five  Caterpillar 
manufacturing  plants  that  employ  34,000 
people.  The  company  has  enjoyed  strong 
overseas  sales  recently,  despite  the  general 
worldwide  economic  slump. 

An  official  of  a  Detroit  Job  counseling  cen- 
ter said:  "I'm  tired  of  hearing  how  few  Jobs 
are  open.  The  Jobs  are  there.  What  we're 
short  is  qualified  people  who  don't  set  very 
restrictive  limits  on  how  far  they'll  drive  or 
how  long  they'U  work.  Yes,  employers  are 
plckler.  But  many  of  the  people  looking  for 
work  are  unreallstlcally  picky." 

Employment  officials  stressed  that  skills 
did  not  guarantee  Jobs.  High  unemployment 
among  electricians,  bricklayers,  plumbers 
and  other  specialists  In  the  depressed  con- 
struction Industry  Is  evidence  of  this.  But 
they  Raid  that  people  with  special  skills  were 
the  most  likely  to  find  Jobs. 

In  New  York  City,  where  11.5  per  cent  of 
the  labor  force  Is  unemployed,  fewer  than 
9,000  job  openings  have  been  listed  recently 
by  the  state  employment  service,  and  of 
these,  state  officials  said,  more  than  83  per 
cent  required  a  specialty  or  skill. 

While  officials  In  most  other  cities  said 
that  they  frequently  had  difficulty  in  filling 
unskilled  Jobs  such  as  hospital  orderlies, 
waitress,  laborers  and  guards.  New  York  of- 
ficials said  they  had  more  applicants  than 
Jobs  In  these  categories. 


One  group  of  workers  considered  to  be 
short  of  skills  by  officials  In  virtually  aU 
sections  of  the  country  are  recent  college 
liberal  arts  graduates.  As  a  result,  they  have 
been  among  the  most  affected  by  the  short- 
age of  Job  opportunities. 

"The  principal  problems  with  young  people 
Is  that  most  of  those  out  of  college  are 
overquallfied  for  the  Jobs  available,"  said 
Gloria  Miller  of  the  Florida  State  Employ- 
ment Office. 

"Businessmen  seldom  want  an  employe 
who  they  know  wUl  leave  the  first  opportun- 
ity he  or  she  has.  Maybe  something  good 
win  come  out  of  this. 

"Hopefully,  young  people  wlU  realize  that 
a  college  diploma  is  much  overrated  In  our 
society,  and  there  Is  a  whole  gamut  of  non- 
college  careers  like  dental  technicians,  alr- 
condltlonlng  mechanics,  shoe  repairmen,  and 
so  forth,  which  pay  well  and  are  not  demean- 
ing." 

Houston,  hub  of  the  Southwest  petroleum 
boom,  has  a  4.6  per  cent  unemployment  rate, 
and  Job  opf>ortunltles  still  abound.  If  less 
so  than  In  the  recent  past,  according  to 
officials. 

"SHORTAGE    OF    PEOPLE" 

"We  have  a  shortage  of  people  to  fill  occu- 
pations that  take  a  great  deal  of  training, 
education  and  experience,  but  we  have  an 
overabundance  of  people  without  training," 
said  Lee  Gruhlkey,  director  of  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission  office  In  Houston. 

He  said  there  was  a  serious  need  for  drafts- 
men, computer  programmers,  heavy-truck 
drivers,  secretary-stenographers,  auto  me- 
chanics, dlesel  mechanics,  waitresses,  weld- 
ers, accountants  and  medical  technicians. 
Unlike  most  areas  of  the  country,  he  said, 
there  was  still  a  need  In  Houston  for  con- 
struction workers. 

"Graduates  from  all  over  pick  up  and  come 
down  to  Houston  In  fiocks,"  said  Robert 
Mllsted,  director  of  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton's placement  center.  "You  can  look  on 
the  north  freeway  and  practically  count  the 
niunber  of  U-Hauls  coming  In." 

Mr.  Gruhlkey  said  that  even  liberal  arts 
graduates  might  be  able  to  find  Jobs  In  and 
around  Houston  If  they  were  willing  to  be 
fiexible. 

"If  they'll  accept  training,  such  as  a  man- 
agement training  position  with  a  company," 
he  said,  "we  will  be  able  to  find  work  for 
them." 


U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 
HONORS  MAYOR  RICHARD  J. 
DALEY 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Monday,  July  7,  1975,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  awarded  to  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago,  its  "Distin- 
guished Public  Servant  Award." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  43-year  his- 
tory of  the  Conference  of  Mayors  that 
the  award  had  been  made  to  a  fellow 
mayor. 

Mayor  Joseph  Alioto,  president  of  the 
Conference  of  Mayors,  in  presenting  the 
gold  medal,  said: 

We  honor  Mayor  Daley  today  because  of 
the  great  credit  that  his  administration  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  has  brought  to  all  of  us 
who  strive  to  be  good  Mayors. 

The  presentation  to  Mayor  Daley 
marked  only  the  sixth  time  that  the  con- 
ference has  presented  the  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award.  The  first  time  was 
to  Gen.  George  Marshall  in  1949. 
General   Marshall   was   presented    the 


award  for  instituting  the  great  plan 
which  saved  Western  European  cities 
after  the  devastation  of  World  War  n. 

Mayor  Daley  was  first  elected  mayor 
of  Chicago  in  1955  and  has  been  reelected 
every  4  years  since.  He  is  now  serving  his 
sixth  term,  rhe  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award  was  made  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  43d  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 

I  would  like  to  £idd  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  Mayor  Daley  for  a  job 
well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Mayor 
Daley  for  most  of  my  adult  life.  I  have 
worked  with  him  and  for  him.  During 
this  time,  I  have  never  ceased  to  be 
amazed  how  he  continually  manages  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago. The  main  reason  Chicago  has  es- 
caped the  many  urban  problems  that 
are  besieging  other  cities  is  because  Dick 
Daley  has  worked  full  time  all  the  time 
to  assure  that  they  do  not. 

Much  as  been  written  in  the  last  few 
days  about  the  mayor's  outstanding  per- 
formance in  Boston.  Of  the  many  stor- 
ies that  I  have  read  in  the  press,  there 
is  one  from  the  Boston  Globe  of  Tues- 
day, July  8,  1975,  that  particularly  im- 
pressed me.  It  was  written  by  Jeremiah 
V.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record,  Mr.  Murphy's  conclu- 
sion to  his  article: 

Now  It  was  late  afternoon  and  the  mayors 
and  their  wives  hurried  to  their  VIP  recep- 
tion at  the  Stewart  Gardner  Museum  and 
then  dinner  and  a  ballet  performance  at 
Boston  City  Hall. 

The  people  stood  around  the  Inner  court- 
yard and  sipped  drinks  and  listened  to  Ted 
Phillips  lead  the  Ruby  Newman  Quartet 
playing  "Cabaret"  and  a  bunch  of  other 
songs. 

After  a  while  the  mayors  and  their  wives 
started  to  arrive,  and  the  question  heard 
more  often  was,  "What  about  Daley?  Is  he 
here  yet?" 

Perhaps  younger  mayors  hoped  that  they 
would  discover  his  secret,  but  one  thing  Is 
sure:  Richard  Daley  would  have  been  big  in 
Boston  politics.  Very  big. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  Daley  would 
have  been  very  big  in  any  American 
city. 


INCLUSION  OF  PUERTO  RICO.  VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS.  AND  GUAM  IN  SSI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico 
(Mr.  Benitez)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
24,  1975,  I  introduced  H.R.  8178,  a  bill 
to  extend  coverage  of  the  supplemental 
security  income  program  to  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  I  am  grat- 
ified, indeed,  to  have  as  sponsors  of 
this  bill  the  Delegate  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  the  Delegate  from 
Guam,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Ter- 
ritorial and  Insular  Affairs,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
Republican  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Pulton  and  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  £is  well  as  other  members  of 
the    subcommittee:     Mr.    Corman,    Mr. 
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Rancel,  and  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  for  H.R.  8178  is  bipartisan,  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  receive  favorable  action 
by  this  and  the  other  body  during  the 
94th  Congress. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  at  this  time 
to  outline  the  background  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  Puerto  Rico  from  supplemental 
security  income.  The  Social  Security  Act 
amendments  of  1972 — Public  Law  92- 
603 — which  created  SSI  failed  to  in- 
clude Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam.  The  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  citi- 
zens of  the  three  jurisdictions  remain  to 
this  day  covered  separately  under  the  old 
Welfare-related  provisions  of  the  social 
security  program,  which  was  enacted  in 
1950,  exactly  25  years  ago. 

What  does  this  coverage  mean  in  terms 
of  the  persons  whom  this  bill  is  expected 
to  serve?  It  means  a  $9  a  month  Federal 
contribution  to  the  aged.  It  means  a  $7 
a  month  Federal  contribution  to  the 
blind  and  the  disabled.  Since  Puerto  Rico 
In  turn  matches  the  Federal  contribution, 
this  means  a  total  aid  of  $14  a  month 
for  the  blind  and  the  disabled  and  $78.8 
per  month  for  the  aged.  How  many  per- 
sons all  told  are  under  these  categories 
today  in  Puerto  Rico?  A  total  of  35,222 
citizens. 

How  does  that  assistance  compare  with 
the  Federal  assistance  accorded  the  same 
citizens  if  they  reside  in  New  York?  In 
New  York  they  receive  $123  a  month 
from  the  Federal  Government.  And  in 
Tennessee?  In  Tennessee  they  receive 
$122  a  month.  And  to  illustrate  further, 
in  Louisiana  an  aged,  disabled,  or  blind 
person  receives  $123  a  month  from  the 
Federal  program,  while  in  California  he 
receives  a  Federal  contribution  of  $102 
each  month. 

How  has  it  happened  that  this  dis- 
crepancy has  been  maintained  and  ac- 
centuated over  the  years?  It  is  a  long 
and  distressing  story  of  neglect,  insensi- 
tivity  and  helplessness  with  which  I  shall 
not  burden  you  at  this  point.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  enormous  dtflSculty  of 


changing  established  patterns  once  they 
are  sanctified  into  law. 

Let  it  be  said  in  fairness  and  in  praise 
of  the  members  of  this  newly  created 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
that  when  I  raised  this  issue  with  them 
at  oversight  hearings,  these  subcommit- 
tee members  unanimously  expressed 
their  support  of  the  proposed  rectifica- 
tion and  as  you  have  seen  they  had  been 
understanding  enough  to  cosponsor 
this  bill.  Let  it  also  be  said  in  justice  to 
the  full  committee,  to  its  previous  lead- 
ership and  to  this  House,  that  in  the  92d 
Congress  the  measure  was  initially  acted 
upon  while  it  was  in  the  other  body  that 
the  exclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  weis  ef- 
fected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  this  House  will 
take  it  upon  itself  to  eliminate  this  par- 
ticular discrimination  which  hurts  so 
grieviously  because  it  affects  adversely 
those  senior  or  helpless  members  of  the 
citizenry  who  can  no  longer  be  their  own 
keepers. 

I  happen  to  be  a  dyed-ln-the-wool  op- 
timist, one  who  holds  that  justice  will  be 
done  once  the  facts  requiring  that  jus- 
tice are  known.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  speak  to  you  today.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  see  to  it  that 
full  recognition  will  be  given  all  senior 
citizens,  whether  they  reside  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  elsewhere,  and  that  in  so  doing, 
this  Congress  does  justice  to  itself. 

There  are  several  other  instances  not 
covered  in  this  bill  where  clear  Injustices 
against  specially  distressed  persons  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  still  outstanding.  One  of 
the  most  shocking  has  been  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  benefits  of  the  so-called 
Prouty  amendment,  which  provides  as- 
sistance to  persons  over  72  years  of  age, 
who  have  not  paid  into  the  social  security 
system. 

In  the  case  of  Cintron  against  Rich- 
ard.^^^on  handed  down  on  April  7,  1975,  the 
Federal  district  court  in  Puerto  Rico 
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sitting  en  banc,  held  that  the  Congress 
may  not  enact  legislation  which  discrimi- 
nates against  American  citizens  on  the 
basis  of  their  residence  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  underscored  the  constitutional  right 
of  Puerto  Ricans  to  receive  benefits  un- 
der the  Prouty  provision  as  do  other 
U.S.  citizens. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Cintron  against 
Richardson  decision  with  some  reluc- 
tance. My  bill  covers  legislatively  that 
particular  injustice  insofar  the  needj* 
are  concerned.  I  hope  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  in  Puerto  Rico  will  not 
have  to  depend  upon  the  belated  equity 
which  might  result  from  a  final  Supreme 
Court  adjudication  in  a  law  suit  which 
challenges  the  constitutional  legitimacy 
of  their  congressional  exclusion  from 
beneficiary  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  legislative  Injustice  and 
one  which  turns  out  to  be  significantly 
shortsighted  is  the  one  which  limits  the 
coverage  of  maintenance  assistance  to 
needy  persons.  Including  the  ones  I 
have  referred  to  in  this  particular  bill, 
to  a  total  of  $24  million. 

At  a  different  occasion  and  after  tak- 
ing the  matter  up  with  the  appropriate 
committees,  I  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  situation,  the  Puerto 
Rican  contributions  made  at  present  and 
to  be  made  in  the  future,  and  will  recom- 
mend a  basic  common  approach  to  this 
mutual  problem.  For  now  sufficient  onto 
the  day  is  the  evil  and  the  hope  thereof. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  a  com- 
parative table  covering  the  Federal  con- 
tributions to  the  blind,  the  aged  and  the 
disabled  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  The  table  demonstrates  that  un- 
der the  SSI  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  over  the  years  in  Federal  alloca- 
tion— an  allocation  which  does  not  re- 
quire any  matching — whereas  in  Puerto 
Rico  both  the  50-50  matching  and  the 
$7  or  $9  Federal  allocation  per  month 
have  remained  constant. 

The  table  follows: 


Calilornia... 
Louisiana... 
Minnesota  . 
New  York.. 
Tennessee.. 
Puerto  Rico. 


Aged 


Blind 


Disabled 


March  1973    March  1975 


Including 
interest 
payment 


March  1973    March  1975 


Including  Including 

interest  interest 

payment    March  1973    March  1975  payment 


;£ 


$56 

$72 

$16 

$84 

$102 

$18 

$75 

$120 

$45 

48 

82 

34 

53 

123 

70 

39 

114 

75 

36 

65 

29 

59 

lOO 

41 

53 

93 

40 

73 

78 

5 

85 

123 

38 

86 

134 

48 

36 

74 

38 

49 

122 

73 

47 

114 

67 

9 

9 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

I  also  include  in  the  Record  an  eco- 
nomic study  done  for  my  oflBce  by  the 
government  of  Puerto  Rico,  entitled 
"Puerto  Rico — Basic  Economic  and 
Social  Data."  The  facts  evidenced  in  this 
short  study— a  17.2  percent  official  un- 
employment rate,  a  50  percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  7  years,  a  dramatic 
drop  of  40  percent  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  over  the  same 
period — all  attest  to  the  bleak  economic 
picture  in  Puerto  Rico: 
PtTEHTo  Rico:  Ba.sic  Economic  and  Social 
Data,  April  1975 

i.  unemployment 
Unemployment  Is  a  serious  and  crippling 
problem   In    the   Commonwealth   of  Puerto 


Rico.  The  decades  have  witnessed  a  slight 
fluctuation  of  the  unemployment  situation: 
in  1940,  11%;  in  1950  and  1960,  13%;  in 
1970,  11%.  The  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  past  thirty  five  years  was 
recorded  in  January  1975.  when  17.2%  (149,- 
000  people)  of  a  labor  force  of  867,000  was 
unemployed. 

These  unemployment  statistics  reflect  the 
number  of  people  who  were  actively  seek- 
ing work  at  the  time  of  the  particular  sur- 
vey. It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that  the 
real  unemployment  rate,  which  accounts  for 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  but 
who  have  ceased  looking  for  work,  exceeds 
309^.  This  estimate  indicates  a  potential  la- 
bor force  in  Puerto  Rico  of  1,128,000  of  whom 
718,000  are  reported  employed  and  410.000 
are  without  work.  Unless  the  economy  shows 


signs  of  Improvement,  an  even  higher  rise 
in  unemployment  can  be  projected  for  the 
latter  part  of  1975. 

In  AprU  1975,  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  forced  to  draw  $10  million  from 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Reserve  Fund. 
According  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Unemployment  Administration,  It 
is  realistic  to  assume  that  there  will  be  fur- 
ther substantial  draw-downs  from  the  fund 
during  the  calendar  year  1976. 

n.    COST    OF    LIVING    IN    PUERTO    RICO 

The  cost  of  living  in  Puerto  Rico  is  cofi- 
slderably  higher  than  In  most  areas  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the 
fact  that  Puerto  Rico  must  import  a  very 
large  percentage  of  Its  total  goods  for  con- 
sumption and  production.  For  example,  in 
1973,  Puerto  Rico  Imported  consumer  goods 
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and  raw  materials  totaling  some  $3.6  bil- 
lion; and  approximately  60%  of  all  foodstuffs 
consumed  In  Puerto  Rico  In  1973,  was  Im- 
ported. The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  surveys  done  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  consistently  show  higher  costs 
than  In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Based 
on  the  latest  such  survey,  the  Commission 
has  established  a  7.6%  cost  of  living  dif- 
ferential for  federal  employees  working  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Department  of  Labor 
regularly  collects  and  reports  cost  of  living 
data  for  the  Island.  A  recent  report  •  pro- 
vided dramatic  evidence  of  the  inroads  in- 
flation has  made  into  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  in  Puerto  Rico,  particularly  In 
the  past  year. 

Cost  of  living  index 

(1967  =  100) 

1971  (May) 113 

1972  (May) 117 

1973  (May) 123 

1974  (May).. - 160 

1975  (Feb.) 163 

Purchasing  power  of  dollar 

(1967  =  $1.00) 

1971  (July) 0.87 

1972  (May) .85 

1973  (May) .81 

1974  (May) .67 

1975  (Feb.) .61 

The  above  figures  show  that  there  has 
been  a  50%  Increase  In  living  costs  in  Puerto 
Rico  over  the  past  seven  years,  with  more 
than  half  of  this  increase  occurring  in  the 
past  year.  Viewing  this  in  terms  of  the  effect 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  1974,  we  can  see 
that  today  the  dollar  in  Puerto  Rico  buys 
less  than  two-thirds  of  what  It  bought  in 
1967. 

The  wage  earner's  families  needed  $16.25 
in  February  1975  to  buy  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  they  bought  with  $15.01  in  May 
1974,  $12.32  In  May  1973  and  with  $10.00 
in  1967. 

The  impact  of  Inflation  has  been  partic- 
ularly severe  on  public  welfare  recipients. 
In  1967,  the  federal  government  provided  a 
maximum  of  $9.8  mUlion  In  welfare  assist- 
ance to  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  matched  equally 
by  the  Commonwealth.  In  1968,  P.L.  90-248 
raised  this  ceiling  In  steps  to  the  present 
$24  million,  stUl  with  50-50  matching.  This 
increase  in  federal  assistance,  however,  did 
not  permit  the  Commonwealth  to  keep  pace 
with  inflation,  given  the  increase  In  the 
number  of  recipients  resulting  from  burgeon- 
ing population  and  the  expanded  kinds  of 
services  required  by  the  federal  government. 


in.  BUDGET  DEFICITS 

Listed  below  are  the  estimated  Fiscal  Year 
1975  budget  deficits  of  ten  selected  states 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  This 
table  demonstrates  the  disproportionately 
high  per  capita  deficit  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
compared  with  the  States  listed  in  the  table: 


Puerto  Rico  and  States 

Fiscal  year 
1975  esti- 
mated budget 
deficits 
(millions) 

1974 

population 

(thousands) 

Puerto  Rico 

J30n 
71 

2S0 
50 

350 
78 
50 

800 
17 
23 
52 

2,992 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

3,088 
8,090 
4,094 
5,800 
3,917 
7,330 

New  York 

18,111 

Virginia 

4,908 

Virgin  islands.. 
Washington 

•100 
3,476 

1  1972  population. 

IV.   FEDERAL    OUTLAYS 

The  foUowlng  table  illustrates  the  differ- 
ence In  federal  outlays  to  Puerto  Rico  as 
compared  to  federal  payments  to  selected 
states  on  the  mainland : 


Fiscal 

Popula-   year  1973 

Compari- 

tion     Federal 

Per 

son  to 

(thou-       outlays 

capita 

Puerto 

sands)  (millions) 

outlays 

Rico 

Puerto  Rico 

2, 992       Jl,  267 

J423  . 

Iowa 

2, 855         2, 848 

998 

+J575 

Mississippi 

2, 324         3, 669 

1,579 

-1-1,156 

South  Carolina... 

2,784         3,011 

1,082 

-f659 

•  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Wage  Earner's 
Families  in  Puerto  Rico  (Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  P.R.  Department  of  Labor) 


v.  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  BENEFITS  ACCRUING  TO 
THE  VARIOUS  STATES  BY  VIRTUE  OF  PURCHASES 
BY    PUERTO   RICO 

While  Puerto  Rico  is  a  recipient  of  the 
assistance  from  the  federal  government,  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  is  definitely  not  one 
that  is  of  benefit  to  Puerto  Rico  alone. 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  5th  largest  (after  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  West  Oermany) 
purchaser  of  U.S.  products  in  the  world,  and 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  Puerto  Rico  provides 
the  largest  market.  Approximately  75%  of  all 
Imports  into  Puerto  Rico  come  from  the 
United  States. 

A  detailed  study  undertaken  by  the  Puerto 
Rico  Economic  Development  Administration 
shows  that  for  FY  1974,  products  with  a 
value  of  $2.68  billion  were  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Ptierto  Rico.  These  sales 
represent  some  $2.52  billion  in  gross  income 


and  139,000  Jobs  In  accrued  benefits  to  the 
United  States.  Although  impressive,  these 
figures  are  nevertbeless  an  extremely  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  true  economic  im- 
pact of  Puerto  Rico's  purchases  on  the 
United  States  economy.  The  study  In  ques- 
tion excluded  .''rom  consideration  the  income 
and  Job  generating  effect  of  Puerto  Rico's 
purchases  from  the  United  States  of  ad- 
vertising, banking.  Insurance  and  shipping 
services.  Furthermore,  the  reported  benefits 
did  not  include  any  multiplier  effect  or 
cvmiulative  effect  of  the  spending  and  re- 
spending  by  U.S.  residents  of  the  initial  In- 
come earned  from  sales  to  Puerto  Rico. 

The  largest  portion  of  Puerto  Rico's  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  In  FY  74  was 
in  the  category  of  miscellaneous  manufac- 
turers. This  category  accounted  for  8.07c  of 
the  total  income  and  8.6%  of  the  total  em- 
ployment ($200  million  and  12.073  jobs) 
benefits  generated  to  the  United  States. 
Motor  vehicles  and  other  transportation 
equipment,  ($141  million  in  Income  and  7,- 
436  Jobs) ;  fabricated  metal  products  ($117 
million  In  Income  and  5,586  Jobs) ;  and  meat 
products  ($115  million  in  income  and  5,521 
Jobs),  were  the  next  most  Important  product 
categories  for  Puerto  Rico's  purchases  from 
the  United  States  in  FY  1974. 

Considering  broader  groupings  of  products, 
however,  Puerto  Rican  food  purchases 
(which  include  meat  products,  grains, 
canned  goods,  beverages,  etc.)  in  FY  1974 
were  overall  the  largest  generators  of  Income 
($662  million)  and  employment  (35,000  Jobs) 
benefits  in  the  United  States.  The  textUes 
and  apparel  category  was  the  second  most 
Important  group,  accounting  for  some  $272 
million  and  19,000  Jobs  in  benefits. 

In  terms  of  Income  and  employment  bene- 
fits derived,  the  ten  states  most  affected  were 
as  follows: 

[Income  in  millions,  Jobs  In  thousands) 

Income        Jobs 

New   York $330        18.6 

California    197         10.8 

Illinois    153  8.0 

Pennsylvania    145  8.8 

Ohio    .-     138  7.3 

Michigan    119  5.7 

New    Jersey 114  5.6 

Texas  114  8. 1 

Florida _ 97  6.1 

North  Carolina 81  6.5 

VI.  SALIENT  FACTS  ABOUT  PUERTO  RICO  AS  COM- 
PARED TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FIVE  OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

The  following  random  statistics  empha- 
size that  Puerto  Rico  has  made  tremendous 
progress,  partly  due  to  Its  relationship  with 
the  United  States,  when  compared  to  Latin 
America  and  Caribbean  countries.  However, 
we  find  it  lagging  far  behind  when  com- 
pared to  the  States  of  the  Union. 


Infant 

Infant 

Per 

Birth 

Death 

mortality 

Inhab- 

Per 

Birth 

Death 

mortality 

Inhab- 

capita 

"*?^SS' 

rate  (oer 

(per 

Life  ex- 

Illiteracy 

itants  per 

capita 

rate  (per 

rate  (per 

(per 

Life  ex- 

Illiteracy 

itants  per 

income 

1,000) 

1,000) 

1,000) 

pectancy 

(percent) 

physician 

income 

1,000) 

1,000) 

1,000) 

pectancy 

(percent) 

physician 

United  States 

$4,400 

17.3 

9.3 

19.2 

71 

1.0 

598 

Dominican 

Puerto  Rico 

1,836 

23.3 

6.5 

24.2 

72 

10.7 

1,269 

Republic 

J360 

48.5 

14.7 

61.9 

58 

51.0 

1,980 

Colombia 

324 

44.6 

10.6 

78.3 

52 

40.0 

2,286 

Honduras 

249 

49.0 

17.1 

34.0 

49 

53.0 

3,700 

Costa  Rica 

542 

33.8 

6.6 

67.0 

65 

18.0 

1,833 

Jamaica 

616 

34.8 

7.4 

39.0 

65 

15,0 

2.K10 

The  birth  rate  In  Puerto  Rioo  Is  higher 
than  that  of  the  United  States  and  Its  death 
rate  Is  lower.  In  1973,  the  birth  rate  was 
23.3  per  1,000  and  the  death  rate  was  6.5 
per  1,000,  compared  to  the  United  States 
averages  of  15.6  and  9.4  respectively.  This 
dramatically  compared  with  48.5  and  14.7  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  49  and  17.1  for 
Honduras.  Puerto  Rico's  population  as  of 
July  1973  was  2,912,000  inhabitants,  com- 
pared to  2,689,932  In  June  1970,  representing 
an  increase  of  223,000  in  a  three  year  period. 


This  has  resulted  in  a  population  density  for 
Puerto  Rico  of  847  people  per  square  mile 
today,  as  compared  to  792  per  square  mile 
in  June  1970.  The  current  density  level  Is 
exceeded  only  by  two  states,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Jersey,  with  respective  population 
densities  of  927  and  987.  To  make  Puerto 
Rico's  density  a  more  salient  fact,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  reach  a  population  of 
2,995,716,185  In  order  to  have  a  density  of 
847  people  per  square  mile.  The  populations 
of  4,432,000  for  the  Dominican  Republic  and 


2,781,000  for  Honduras  give  those  countries 
population  densities  of  242  people  per  square 
mile  and  65  per  square  mile  respectively. 

By  1975,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
sixty  percent  (60%)  of  Puerto  Rico's  popu- 
lation will  be  under  age  twcnty-flve  (25),  of 
which  one-third  will  be  less  than  thirteen 
(13)  years  old.  At  the  other  end  of  the  age 
spectrum,  life  expectancy  In  1971  was  72 
years  (U.S.  National  Average  was  71.1),  Indi- 
cating a  clear  tendency  toward  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  aged  (as  opposed  to  58 
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years  life  expectancy  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  49  years  In  Honduras) .  The  grow- 
ing size  of  these  age  groups  In  Puerto  Rico 
will  place  increasingly  greater  demands  on 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  to  provide  needed  social  services. 

In  the  United  States,  the  ratio  of  inhab- 
itants per  physician  is  596.7,  while  In  Puerto 
Rico  it  Is  1,269;  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
It  is  1,980  and  in  Honduras  it  is  3,700.  Infant 
mortality  in  the  United  States  is  19.2  per 
1.000  births;  in  Puerto  Rico  It  is  24.2;  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  26.9;  and  In  Honduras 
It  is  34. 

According  to  the  1970  Census,  there  were 
664,751  families  in  Puerto  Rico  with  an  aver- 
age of  4.95  persons  per  family.  Of  these  fami- 
lies, 336,622  (or  59.6%)  had  Incomes  below 
the  federally  defined  poverty  level  ol  $4,500 
urban;  $3,870  rural  per  year  for  a  family  of 
4.  Of  these  families  below  the  poverty  level, 
there  were  198,441  families  with  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  82,000.  Although  Puerto 
Rico  ranks  26th  among  United  States  Juris- 
dictions in  population,  it  ranks  foiirth  in  the 
total  number  of  "poor  people."  Only  Cali- 
fornia, New  York  and  Texas  (the  three  largest 
States)  have  higher  totals  of  disadvantaged 
citizens.  Puerto  Rico  ranks  40th  in  receipt 
of  federal  funds. 

The  large  number  of  families  below  the 
poverty  level  results  in  a  low  per  capita  in- 
come for  the  Island.  Puerto  Rico's  per  capita 
Income  rose  from  $1,340  In  1970  to  $1,836 
m  1973,  as  compared  to  $3,933  to  $4,918  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  around 
$390  to  $260  for  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras  respectively. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
gratified  indeed  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  8178,  a  bill  Introduced  by  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Jaime  Benitez,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  at  long  last  bring  equal 
treatment  to  our  fellow  citizens  in 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  supplemental 
security  income  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  a  supreme  irony 
that  mv  Puerto  Rican  constituents  in 
Manhattan  are  eligible  for  and  receive 
full  benefits  under  SSI.  while  the  rela- 
tives of  my  constitutents  who  happen  to 
live  in  San  Juan  or  Ponce  or  elsewhere 
on  the  island  are  given  a  pittance  under 
his  Federal  program. 

It  Is  as  difficult  and  expensive  to 
be  one  of  the  needy  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled in  Puerto  Rico  as  it  is  In  Manhat- 
tan. Yet  the  afflicted  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
those  categories  receive  S7  and  $9  re- 
spectively, from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment while  my  constitutents  in  Manhat- 
ten  receive  $133  per  month  as  a  Federal 
contribution. 

In  all  humanity  and  justice,  the 
American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  who 
are  needy  and  disadvantaged  deserve 
equal  treatment  under  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  8178  when  it  reaches  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  today  of  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Benitez). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE:  WHAT 
DOES  IT  PORTEND? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBR<X)K.  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
attention  has  been  given  in  this  country 
to  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe.  Little  discussion 
has  taken  place  in  the  Congress,  and 
there  has  even  been  notice  of  this  im- 
portant conference  in  the  press. 

The  Soviets  desire  a  meeting  of  the 
conference  by  the  end  of  July  with  an 
agreement  to  come  out  of  the  conference. 
The  Soviets  have  placed  great  impor- 
tance on  such  a  conference  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  Soviets  hope  to  attain 
a  number  of  goals  including  Western 
acknowledgment  of  Soviet  conquests  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet  view  is  that 
the  document  will  ratify  the  existing 
frontiers  of  Europe  and  legitimize  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  of  Soviet  interference 
in  the  afifairs  of  Eastern  Europe — a  la 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  addition,  the  document  would  do 
nothing  to  prohibit  Soviet  intervention 
in  Western  democracies.  V.  K.  Sobakin 
of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  has  writ- 
ten what  the  Soviet  view  of  collective 
security  is: 

.  .  .  the  concept  of  collective  security 
deals  only  with  the  International  aspect  of 
the  security  of  states,  i.e.,  protection  from 
external  encroachments  on  their  political  In- 
dependence, social  system,  and  territorial 
integrity.  Therefore,  a  European  collective 
security  system  cannot  and  must  not  aim  at 
giving  the  participating  states  the  possi- 
bility to  control  the  Internal  situation,  to 
protect  the  social  system  of  a  member-state 
from  actions  of  internal  forces  or  to  defend 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  colonial  powers 
against  whom  the  peoples  are  carrying  on  a 
legitimate  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence. 

From  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Soviets  view  questions  of  collective  se- 
curity quite  differently  than  does  the 
West.  Collective  security  translates  into 
a  license  for  the  Soviets  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters  like  Portugal  while  West- 
ern coimtries  through  self-imposed  re- 
straints do  not  play  upon  tensions,  na- 
tionalist feelings  nor  emotions  within  the 
Communist  world. 

Another  problem  arises  from  different 
meanings  of  terms  in  Socialist  inter- 
national law  and  conventional  interna- 
tional law.  As  the  Ambassador  of  Great 
Britain  in  a  speech  at  the  Preparatory 
Talks  on  CSCE  at  Helsinki,  Finland,  in 
1972  said  : 

I  There  Is  no  lack  of  solemn  texts  to  which 
We  are  already  committed.  What  Is  needed 
is  a  clear  idea  of  how  these  principles  should 
be  interpreted,  and  applied  in  practice.  Paper 
guarantees  and  statements  of  good  Inten- 
tions are  no  protection  against  military 
power. 

To  date  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  have  not  been  open  to  public 
view.  The  Congress  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  what  has  taken  place. 
No  hearings  by  either  body  of  Congress 
have  been  held. 

If  the  Soviets  are  to  get  recognition 
of  current  borders  and  legitimation  of 


the  Brezhnev  doctrine  what  is  the  West 
to  get?  Will  there  be  the  allowance  of  a 
greater  freedom  of  information  and  con- 
tact between  the  peoples  and  press  of 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe?  Will 
there  be  any  advancement  of  human 
rights  for  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe? 
Before  any  agreement  is  signed  by  the 
United  States,  it  should  receive  the  de- 
tailed attention  that  it  deserves. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  PROPERTY 
TAX  RELIEF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  H.R.  8029,  a  bill  to 
provide  relief  to  a  segment  of  our  society 
that  is  increasingly  in  need  of  help.  I  am 
referring  to  the  almost  22  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over. 
These  citizens  should  be  experiencing 
their  "golden  years."  Instead,  many  are 
poor  and  afraid.  Galloping  inflation  is 
turning  life  on  a  flxed  income  into  a 
frightening  nightmare.  Many  are  being 
forced  to  give  up  their  homes  or  are  find- 
ing that  in  order  to  pay  their  property 
taxes  or  their  increasing  rents  they  are 
having  to  skimp  on  meals,  neglect  their 
medical  needs,  or  forego  the  very  sim- 
plest of  luxuries. 

In  1970,  the  6.2  million  elderly  home- 
owners paid  an  average  of  8.1  percent 
of  their  income  in  property  taxes  where- 
as the  average  nonelderly  homeowner 
paid  only  about  3.4  percent  of  his  income 
in  property  taxes. 

Further,  the  harsh  reality  is  that  the 
lower  the  income  the  larger  the  slice  of 
the  elderly  homeowner's  budget  is  taken 
by  property  taxes.  The  official  poverty 
level  in  1973  for  a  two-person  family  unit 
headed  by  an  individual  65  years  or  over 
was  $2,662  and  for  a  single  person  65  or 
over  it  was  $2,119.  Real  estate  taxes  in 
1970  v.ere  9.5  percent  of  income  for 
elderly  households  with  income  between 
$2,000  and  $2,999.  For  those  elderly 
households  with  incomes  below  $2,000, 
property  taxes  amounted  to  15.8  percent 
of  income. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  not  for 
senior  citizens  to  sell  their  homes  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  pay  their  prop- 
erty taxes.  Often  they  must  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  all  or  part  of  the  appreci- 
ated value  of  their  home  when  they  sell 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  frequently  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  find  alternative  housing 
at  prices  they  can  afford.  And,  perhaps 
most  importantly,  it  is  an  emotional 
wrench  for  them  to  have  to  move  away 
from  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
have  friends  and  a  sense  of  community. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  the  burden  that  prop- 
erty taxes  impose  upon  them.  My  bill, 
H.R.  8029,  wliich  I  have  introduced  with 
my  good  friend  and  Illinois  colleague, 
Paul  Findiey,  would  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective by  providing  to  an  individual  who 
is  65  or  over  a  tax  credit  against  his  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  for  the  amount  of  real 
property  taxes  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  on  property  owned  and  used  by 
him  as  a  principal  residence  or  for  the 
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amount  of  rent  he  paid  which  constitutes 
such  taxes. 

Under  the  bill,  the  amount  of  rent 
which  would  constitute  property  taxes 
would  be  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  rent  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  exclusive  of  any  charges 
for  utilities,  services,  furnishings,  or  ap- 
pliances provided  by  the  landlord. 

If  the  elderly  individual  pays  no  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  or  if  these  taxes  are 
less  than  the  amount  of  property  taxes 
he  paid,  he  would  be  allowed  a  direct 
payment  from  the  Treasury  Department 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  credit  and  the  amount  of 
property  taxes  paid.  The  total  tax  credit 
or  direct  payment  cannot  exceed  $300 — 
$150,  in  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
filing  a  separate  return.  To  assure  that 
this  credit  is  made  available  only  to  those 
who  need  It,  my  bill  includes  an  Income 
phaseout  provision.  The  credit  would  be 
reduced  by  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
amoimt  by  which  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
justed gross  income  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $6,500— $3,250,  in  the  case  of  a 
married  individual  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn. The  credit  allowed  by  my  proposal 
would  not  affect  the  deduction  for  real 
property  taxes  already  permitted  under 
present  Federal  tax  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  senior  citizens  have  been 
as  liard  hit  as  any  group  in  our  society 
by  the  twin  forces  of  infiatlon  and  reces- 
sion. One  out  of  six  persons  aged  65  or 
over  exists  on  poverty  level  income.  Med- 
ical costs  for  the  elderly  have  increased 
to  the  point  that  only  slightly  more  than 
40  percent  of  their  hospitalization  costs 
are  covered  by  medicare.  The  high  cost 
of  food  has  caused  many  of  them  to 
neglect  their  nutritional  needs.  The 
soaring  cost  of  energy  has  had  a  par- 
ticularly severe  impact  on  them.  Many 
live  in  older  homes  which  are  difficult 
and  expensive  to  heat,  and  they  can  Ill- 
afford  to  make  the  repairs  necessary  to 
conserve  heating  fuel.  The  elderly  who 
live  in  apartments  are  faced  with  higher 
rents  as  the  Increased  costs  of  running 
the  building  are  passed  on  to  them.  Those 
who  have  tried  to  fill  in  the  widening 
gap  between  their  pension  income  and 
the  cost  of  living  by  trying  to  get  a  job 
now  find  themselves  in  comp>etition  with 
younger  workers  who  are  unemployed 
because  of  the  recession. 

We  cannot  let  inflation  force  elderly 
Americans  to  give  up  their  homes  or  go 
on  welfare.  We  have  heard  far  too  many 
horror  stories  of  senior  citizens  eating 
dog  food  after  paying  the  monthly  rent. 
As  inflation  Increases  the  assessed  value 
of  their  homes  and  thus  the  property 
taxes  they  must  pay,  senior  citizens  are 
being  confronted  with  even  more  hard 
choices  as  to  which  necessities  to  budget 
for.  The  long  planned  for  "ample"  pen- 
sion is  shrinking  before  their  eyes. 

Legislation  Is  clearly  needed  to  relieve 
the  excessive  burden  of  property  taxes 
on  our  senior  citizens.  Otherwise,  the 
Intent  of  other  Federal  programs — such 
as  social  security — which  are  designed 
to  provide  minimum  Income  security  for 
the  elderly  will  be  undermined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  approximately 
16  million  senior  citizens  with  Incomes 
$6,500  or  below.  The  passage  of  H.R. 
CXXI 1380— Part  17 


8029  could  bring  much-needed  relief  to 
most  of  them,  and  I  urge  the  bill's  Im- 
mediate and  favorable  consideration. 


STUDY  OF  SRS  QUALITY 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  con- 
sultations this  spring  with  Ways  and 
Me'ans  Public  Assistance  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Richard  Fulton,  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  be- 
gan a  study  of  the  AFDC  quality  control 
program  initiated  by  HEW's  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service. 

This  is  an  In-depth  study,  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  As- 
sistance Subcommittee  staff.  The  inquir- 
ies may  lead  to  hearings  later  this  year, 
the  issuance  of  a  report,  or  legislative 
recormnendations . 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce this  on-going  study  so  that  inter- 
ested parties  can  provide  suggestions  for 
study  areas.  Following  are  some  of  the 
issues  of  concern  to  the  subcommittees: 

First,  what  progress  is  being  made  In 
reducing  the  error  rate  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram? 

Second,  how  effective  is  HEW  guid- 
ance in  the  quality  control  program? 

Third,  which  States  are  most  success- 
ful in  reducing  error  rates?  Why?  Is 
there  an  adequate  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  successful  quality  control  pro- 
cedures among  the  States? 

Fourth,  under  present  laws,  how  low 
can  error  rates  reaUstically  be  reduced? 

Fifth,  which  States  will  incur  flscal 
sanctions  for  failure  to  reduce  error 
rates?  How  large  will  these  fiscal  sanc- 
tions be? 

LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  fiavors 
which  may  be  used  on  bonded  wine  cel- 
lar premises  in  the  production  of  special 
natural  wines.  The  need  for  this  legis- 
lation was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  Mogen  David  Wine  Co.  of  Chicago. 

An  important  segment  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry is  composed  of  special  natural 
wines,  such  as  vermouth,  sangria,  and 
other  fiavored  wines,  which  are  pro- 
duced on  bonded  wine  cellar  premises. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides 
that  natural  flavors  must  be  used  in  the 
production  of  special  natural  wines.  For 
many  years,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  and  its  predecessors 
have  recognized  that  said  statute  per- 
mitted the  use  of  trace  quantities  of 
other  flavors  in  order  to  replace  the  ef- 
fect of  flavor  lost  In  the  processing  of 
fruits.  Although  the  quantity  of  such 
flavoring  has  consisted  of  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  flavoring  ma- 
terial, its  use  is  essential  In  most  such 


wines  in  order  that  the  finished  flavor 
have  the  characteristic  taste  of  the  fresh 
fruit  from  which  the  flavor  is  made: 
that  is,  that  a  strawberry  flavor  tastes 
like  a  fresh  strawberry. 

Trace  amounts  of  other  flavorings  in 
alcoholic  beverages  have  been  used  in 
Europe  and  other  foreign  countries  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  in  most  cases, 
in  greater  quantities  than  the  trace 
amounts  American  producers  use.  It  Is 
the  worldwide  consensus  of  opinion  of 
winemakers,  enologlsts,  and  flavor  man- 
ufacturers that  a  satisfactory  flavor,  for 
use  in  most  flavored  wines,  often  cannot 
be  produced  without  the  addition  of 
these  trace  amounts  of  other  flavorings. 

The  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  I  am  seeking  to  amend,  26 
U.S.C.  5386(a),  does  not  apply  to  wines 
produced  in  other  coimtries.  It  appUes 
only  to  wines  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

26  United  States  Code  5386(a)  deals 
only  with  the  production  of  special  nat- 
ural wine  on  bonded  wine  cellar  premises. 
It  does  not  concern  Itself  In  any  way 
with  the  labeling  of  wine.  However,  a 
recent  proposed  change  In  the  regula- 
tions for  the  food  industry  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  scheduled  to 
become  effective  on  June  30,  1975,  would 
establish  a  highly  restrictive  definition 
of  the  term  "natural  flavor"  and  would 
require  flavor  manufacturers  to  state  on 
the  containers  of  flavors  shipped  to  their 
customers  that  any  flavor,  even  though 
it  contained  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  other  flavorings,  would  have 
to  be  labeled  as  a  "Natural  and  Arti- 
ficial" flavor,  since  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  flavoring  materials  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  FDA 
regulations. 

The  significance  of  the  food  and  drug 
requirement  dealing  with  labeling  Is 
that  the  American  wine  producer,  unlike 
the  producer  of  similar  foreign  products, 
cannot  continue  to  produce  on  bonded 
wine  cellar  premises,  vermouth,  sangria, 
and  other  fiavored  wines  of  the  quality 
to  which  its  customers  have  become  ac- 
customed. Flavored  wine  producers 
would  be  forced  to  establish  a  distilled 
spirits  plant  at  great  cost  and  pay  an 
additional  rectification  tax  of  30  cents 
per  proof  gallon,  in  addition  to  the  appli- 
cable wine  tax,  with  the  resultant  higher 
cost  to  the  consumer.  However,  foreign 
producers  would  not  be  confronted  with 
these  problems  and  would  continue  to 
pay  only  the  applicable  wine  tax  even 
though  their  product  may  contain 
greater  quantities  of  other  fiavorings. 

BATF,  because  of  Its  long  history  of 
recognizing  the  high  quality  of  these 
products,  is  cognizant  of  the  plight  of 
the  American  wine  industry  and  has 
agreed  to  language  that  would  amend  26 
United  States  Code  5386(a)  to  continue 
to  permit  trace  amounts  of  other  flavor- 
ings in  the  production  of  special  natural 
wines  on  bonded  wine  cellar  premises. 

I  understand  that  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  will  Interpose  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
which  is  intended  to  permit  the  contin- 
uation of  the  production  of  special  nat- 
ural wines  on  bonded  wine  cellar 
premises.  Said  legislation  is  not  intended 
to  be  determinative  as  to  how  these 
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products  will  be  labeled.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  text  of 
my  bill  be  printed  in  today's  Record 
after  my  remarks : 

H.R.  8505 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  type  of  flavors 
which  may  be  used  on  bonded  wine  cellar 
premises  In  the  production  of  special 
natural  wines 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  5386  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
natural  wines)  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"essences,  and  other  natiiral  flavorings"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  essences,  and 
other  flavorings  approved  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,". 


SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION  SUPPORTS  "BILL 
OF  RIGHTS  FOR  NURSING  HOME 
PATIENTS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Beard)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  tell  you  of  an 
organization  that  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  better  treatment  of 
nursing  home  patients.  That  organiza- 
tion is  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  AFL-CIO,  one  of  the  10  largest 
afaiiates  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  single 
largest  union  of  health  care  workers  in 
the  Nation. 

The  union's  membership  includes  13 
local  unions  of  practicing  physicians, 
scores  of  health  care  technicians,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  nursing  home  em- 
ployees from  coast  to  coast.  Because  of 
Its  commitment  to  its  own  members  in 
the  health  care  field  as  well  as  the  wel- 
f are  of  the  patients  those  members  serve, 
SEIU  has  time  and  time  again  stood  on 
the  side  of  progress  in  the  nursing  home 
Industry. 

SEIU  has  pledged  full  support  for  the 
"Bill  of  Rights  for  Nursing  Home  Pa- 
tients," a  measure  I  believe  would  correct 
the  gross  lack  of  care  and  decency  so 
evident  in  many  American  nursing  homes 
today.  SEIU  joins  me  in  my  belief  that 
the  shocking  mistreatment  of  nursing 
home  patients  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  SEIU  believes,  as  I  do,  that  the 
unsanitary  and  unsafe  conditions,  im- 
proper use  of  drugs,  and  profiteering 
and  cheating  by  nursing  home  operators 
must  be  put  to  an  end.  Our  old  people 
deserve  better  treatment:  It  is  their 
right  as  human  beings  and  as  Americans. 

While  we  in  Congress  pass  resolutions 
and  laws,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  SEIU 
members  working  in  the  nursing  home 
industry  daily  do  what  they  can  to  help 
the  patients  overcome  what  all  too  often 
are  the  greed  and  avarice  of  some  nurs- 
ing home  operators. 

I  will  cite  you  one  brief  example.  At 
Los  Amigos  Hospital  In  Downey,  Calif., 
SEIU  Local  660  member  Eugene  Echa- 
now  is  working  hand-in-hand  with  an 
enlightened  hospital  administration  to 


bring  some  joy  and  well-being  Into  the 
lives  of  that  rehabilitation  center's 
patients.  Mr.  Echanow,  as  reported  in 
ths  SEIU  newspaper.  Service  Employee, 
has  started  a  program  of  patient  reha- 
bilitation through  plant  therapy.  After 
having  taken  a  Colorado  University 
course  one  summer  at  his  own  expense, 
Mr.  Echanow  returned  to  his  job  at  Los 
Amigos  Hospital  to  apply  his  learning. 
The  therapy,  Mr.  Echanow  says: 

Gets  patients  away  from  depressions  by 
giving  them  the  responsibility  to  look  after 
and  care  for  living  things. 

I  think  this  is  an  admirable  effort  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Echanow  and  the  admin- 
istrators of  Los  Amigos  Hospital.  I  be- 
lieve if  American  nursing  homes  would 
encourage  this  and  similar  activities, 
following  the  lead  of  Los  Amigos  Hos- 
pital and  Mr.  Echanow,  our  older  citi- 
zens would  be  able  to  enjoy  their  retire- 
ment years  without  fear  and  want. 

I  believe  Mr.  Echanow  is  but  one  of 
thousands  of  members  of  this  fine  union 
who  are  working  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  overcome  the  disastrous 
conditions  in  many  American  nursing 
homes.  In  his  case,  Mr.  Echanow  is  for- 
tunate: His  employers  are  anxious  to 
do  all  they  can  to  make  their  patients  as 
happy  and  well  cared  for  as  possible, 
and  they  operate  a  commendable  institu- 
tion. But  in  countless  other  institutions, 
SEIU  members  must  fight  on  their  own, 
often  against  terrible  odds  and  while 
suffering  their  own  problems  because  of 
inadequate  wages  and  staffing,  to  bring 
decent,  concerned  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Echanow  and  the  thousands  of  other 
SEIU  members  across  the  country  who 
are  fighting  for  the  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica's sick  and  elderly.  And  SEIU  joins 
with  me  in  the  fight  for  passage  of  the 
"Bill  of  Rights  for  Nursing  Home 
Patients." 


BACK-TO-THE-SOIL:  PART  TWO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  some  people  who  are 
convinced  that  vegetables  cannot  be 
grown  in  cities.  In  fact,  there  are 
even  some  people  convinced  that 
vegetables  cannot  be  grown  in  New 
England.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  In  Massachusetts, 
city  lots,  once  teeming  with  rubble  and 
garbage,  are  now  sprouting  rutabaga  and 
cabbage.  City  dwellers  of  all  ages  are 
tilling  and  hoeing,  and  all  manner  of 
crops  are  springing  forth— crops  far 
superior  to  anything  offered  in  the  super- 
markets. Innercity  residents  are  in  the 
sun  for  the  first  time  in  years.  They  are 
working  the  soil,  experiencing  nature, 
and  producing  their  own  high  quality 
food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  truly  grass- 
roots back-to-the-soil  movement  swell- 
ing up  across  this  country.  The  success  of 
this  movement  has  been  highly  gratify- 
ing. Unfortunately,  there  are  millions  of 
people  who,  despite  their  eagerness  to 
become  involved,  are  shut  out  from  any 


chance  to  raise  their  own  food.  These 
people  are  appealing  to  us  for  assistance. 
They  are  not  asking  for  a  massive  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  be  established,  nor 
are  they  demanding  large  Government 
expenditures.  They  are  simply  asking  for 
the  opportunity  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. This  is  the  American  heritage. 
The  tradition  of  self-sufficiency,  of  pro- 
viding for  one's  self,  is  stressed  through- 
out our  history.  It  is  this  quality  which 
has  made  our  Nation  great.  Certainly, 
this  quality  cannot  be  overlooked  as  we 
approach  the  celebration  of  our  Bicen- 
tennial. As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  the  "Bicenten- 
nial seed  bill,"  which  would  provide  for 
full  participation  by  all  those  eager  to 
join  the  back-to-the-soil  movement.  My 
bill  would  enable  nonfarming  Americans 
the  opportunity  to  produce  over  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  high  quality  fresh  food 
dm-ing  the  next  3  years. 

A  recent  article  by  Stephen  Curwood  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  along  with  a  report  in 
a  recent  special  edition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Newsletter  give  a  fine  picture  of  the  ex- 
tent of  community  gardening  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  these  extremely  fine  accounts,  and 
that  they  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  this  is  only  in  Massachusetts,  most- 
ly eastern  Massachusetts.  If  success  of 
this  type  can  be  recorded  in  my  own 
State,  than  surely  the  potential  is  great 
for  every  State  in  the  Union  from  Maine 
to  Hawaii. 

The  articles  follow: 
Community   Oabdening — The   Rush   Is   On 
Everybody  Is  going  public  gardening  these 
days.   Families,  senior  citizens,   youngsters, 
rich  and  poor. 

Behind  the  spirit  of  community  farming 
is  the  urge  to  return  to  the  land — and  by 
necessity,  in  many  cases,  to  public  land. 
Whether  motivated  by  economic  need  or  by 
the  sheer  Joy  of  growing  fresh  vegetables,  the 
ultimate  reward  is  a  sense  of  participating 
with  nature. 

Imagine  what  a  community  garden  can 
yield!  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  a  single  family  can  save 
$200  on  its  annual  food  budget  by  grov.'lng 
its  own  vegetables 

With  citizen  interest  in  community  gar- 
dening growing  daily,  local  and  st.Ue  agencies 
are  now  considering  the  best  ways  to  ma!  e 
public  land  available  for  gardening.  On  the 
state  level,  the  Farming  and  Gardening  Act 
(General  Law,  Chapter  654,  Acts  of  1974) 
establish  a  Division  of  Agricultural  Land 
Use  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Division,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Warren  Shepard,  is  charged  with 
promoting  community  gardening.  One  of  its 
tasks  is  to  compile  a  list  of  suitable  public 
vacant  lands  that  could  be  used  for  garden- 
ing and  farming.  Municipal  conservation 
commissions  have  been  asked  to  assist  in 
locating  lands  for  gardening  groups  to  use. 

Vacant  lands  could  include  open  space 
lands  of  conservation  commissions,  a  corner 
of  a  public  park,  grounds  of  state  hospitals, 
urban  renewal  clearings,  abandoned  railroad 
rights-of-way,  factory  backlots,  unusual 
parking  areas,  church  or  school  yards, 
grounds  surrounding  sewage  treatment 
plants — even  cemeteries. 

The  Federal  government  is  also  getting 
into  the  gardening  act.  Under  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation's  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  money  Is  available  on 
a  matching  basis  for  the  purchase  and  de- 
velopment of  community  garden  projects. 
(For  Information  on   this  Federal  program 
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contact  the  Division  of  Conservation  Services 
lu  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources,  100  Cambridge  St.,  Boston.) 

The  Gardeners'  Are  Coming 

The  greatest  push  for  community  gardens 
is  taking  place  In  eastern  Massachusetts 
■where  most  of  the  people  live  and  the  last 
amount  of  open  space  lands  is  available.  In 
Essex  and  Middlesex  Counties,  12  out  of  the 
85  cities  and  towns  already  have  community 
gardens.  Belmont,  Wayland,  Lexington,  Harv- 
ard Ipswich,  Woburn,  Bedford  and  Cam- 
bridge all  report  heavy  pressure  to  expand 
their  community  gardens,  Dan  vers  announced 
Its  first  gardening  program  this  year  and 
vas  subscribed  in  two  days. 

Many  communities  play  a  variation  on 
the  gardening  theme.  Weston,  besides  Its 
family  gardens,  has  a  commercial  garden 
program,  run  by  its  Youth  Commission, 
which  produces  free  fresh  vegetables  for 
low  income  families  in  Boston  Newton's  com- 
munity gardeners,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Highway  Department,  plant  along  the  road- 
side with  gardening  supplies  purchased  from 
a  local  merchant  at  a  50  percent  discount. 

The  most  Innovative  community  garden- 
ing program  is  In  Lincoln.  The  philosophy  of 
this  bucolic  town  lying  15  miles  west  of 
Boston  is  that  there  should  be  more  use  of 
public  land  to  grow  food  and  timber. 

To  encourage  this,  Lincoln  has  set  up  a 
private  corporation  called  the  Codman  Com- 
munity Farm  to  manage  20  acres  of  town- 
owned  land.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Cod- 
man  Farm  Is  to  return  idle  land  to  its  orig- 
inal farm  use  and  give  residents  and  non- 
residents alike  the  opportunity  to  grow  their 
own  food. 

The  farm  has  been  an  Instant  success. 
When  It  was  started  two  years  ago,  the  farm 
had  40  family  plots.  This  year,  160  plots  are 
planned. 

Codman  Commtmlty  Farm,  however,  pro- 
vides more  than  Just  the  opportunity  for 
public  gardening.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Paul  Marsh,  the  farm  alms  to  become  self- 
supporting  through  revenue-producing  proj- 
ects. With  the  aid  of  a  paid  farmer,  the  cor- 
poration manages  a  small  market  garden,  the 
produce  of  which  Is  sold  to  local  food  co-ops 
and  markets.  Last  year  20  sheep  were  raised, 
slaughtered  and  sold;  and  plans  are  under- 
way to  add  Ave  beef  cattle  to  the  farm.  The 
farm  also  offers  courses  In  gardening  and 
food  preserving. 

(In  each  county,  free  gardening  services 
are  offered  to  all  residents  through  their 
Cooperative  Extension  Service.  In  many  cases 
field  agents  are  available  for  evening  or  Sat- 
urday meetings  with  gardeners  to  help  or- 
ganize community  gardens,  teach  gardening 
skills  and  help  solve  crop  problems.  The  Ex- 
tension Service  also  provides  technical  assist- 
ance and  Information  on  food  preservation 
through  agriculture  and  gardening  courses.) 

URBAN  gardening 

In  the  cities,  however,  gardening  prospects 
are  not  so  bright.  Cities  have  greater  dlfllculty 
locating  garden  sites  because  of  population 
density,  poor  soil  conditions  and  financing. 
The  demand  for  gardening  space  often  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  Nonetheless,  there  are  some 
success  stories. 

Maiden,  a  city  of  56,000  people  Jammed 
Into  four  square  miles  lying  Just  north  of 
Boston,  has  been  In  the  process  of  urban 
renewal  since  1961.  As  part  of  an  overall 
effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
city,  the  Municipal  Planning  Department 
responded  to  the  request  of  an  apartment 
dweller  for  a  portion  of  land  to  garden. 

Prank  McHugh,  City  Conservation  Coordi- 
nator, looked  at  the  vacant  lots  In  Maiden 
and  found  none  that  afforded  security  and 
good  growing  conditions.  Since  there  was  no 
privately  owned  land  to  be  rented,  he  spoke 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Pine  Banks  Park,  a 
reservation  left  to  the  resldenta  of  Maiden 


and  Melroee.  The  garden  area  was  approved 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Melrose  dump  located 
In  the  park.  With  the  help  of  his  crew,  Mc- 
Hugh applied  loam,  compost  and  fertilizer  on 
the  land,  then  laid  out  20  plots,  each  20x30'. 

Young  and  old  citizens  worked  the  plots, 
lugging  water  In  buckets  from  barrels  near 
the  gardens.  McHugh  hopes  to  till  and  pro- 
vide onsite  water  for  some  of  the  plots  this 
year.  There  Is  a  long  waiting  list  for  the 
gardens,  but  untU  the  redevelopment  of  Pine 
Bank  Park  Is  complete,  additional  space  will 
be  limited.  The  city  Is  seeking  $3.5  million 
from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
to  rehabilitate  the  park.  An  Integral  part  of 
the  "new"  park  will  be  an  expanded  public 
garden. 

Boston,  too,  has  a  success  story.  In  Boston's 
Back  Bay  Fens  Gardens,  a  unique  city  site 
because  of  its  good  soil  and  proximity  to 
water,  public  gardening  has  flourished  since 
World  War  II.  But  the  Fens  provides  garden- 
ing space  for  only  200  of  Boston's  600,000 
residents. 

In  the  search  for  more  land  to  garden, 
Boston  has  turned  to  Its  nearly  3000  vacant 
lots.  Unfortunately  only  a  handful,  maybe 
six  or  so  of  these  vacant  lots  are  workable 
In  their  present  state.  Most  of  these  sites  are 
covered  with  rubble  and  the  soil  Is  impov- 
erished. To  make  them  workable,  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  Is  needed — but  this  costs 
money.  Unfortunately,  to  date,  little  money 
has  been  found  to  fund  the  tilling,  the 
laying  of  9-12  Inches  of  topsoU,  fertilizer  and 
water  connections  necessary  to  make  these 
unused  lots  arable. 

Yet  there  is  hope.  Money  to  purchase  loam 
may  become  available  from  the  city's  De- 
partmnet  of  Public  Facilities  which  has  some 
funds  to  distribute  under  the  Community 
Development  Revenue  Sharing  Program.  Fer- 
tilizer may  be  available  In  the  form  of  horse 
manure.  The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  looking  Into  the  possibility  of  using 
manure  wastes  from  Sviffolk  Downs  Race 
Track  to  fertilize  vacant  lots. 

Meanwhile,  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Department  Is  moving  ahead  with  its 
community  gardening  program.  Last  year  the 
Department  loamed  and  tilled  eleven  gar- 
dening sites:  17  sites  are  on  tap  for  this  year. 
(Any  resident  may  apply  this  spring  to  the 
nearest  Little  City  Hall  for  a  garden  plot. 
Plots  are  free;  water  is  supplied  by  the  city.) 

But  government  can  do  only  so  much. 
Community  gardening  will  flourish  only  In 
areas  where  there  Is  vigorous  local  leadership. 
Citizens  themselves  mtist  organize  neighbor- 
hood gardening  projects  to  take  advantage 
of  the  land  and  services  offered  by  local  and 
state  agencies. 

The  climate  conducive  for  returning  to  the 
land  Is  present.  The  rush  Is  on.  Hopefully, 
the  next  few  years  will  spc  the  greening  of 
Massachusetts. — Mart  Ellen  Rigano,  Free- 
lance writer  specializing  In  land  use  affairs. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  25,  1975] 

Vacant  Lots  Tctrned  Into  Vegetable  Garden 

Plots 

(By  Stephen  Curwood) 

For  years,  weeds,  Junk  and  neglect  ruled 
four  vacant  lots  in  the  Highland  Park 
neighborhood  of  Roxbury,  something  that 
Inner-city  residents  say  happens  all  too 
often  to  their  open  spaces. 

But  this  year  those  four  lots,  and  many 
others  throughout  Boston,  have  a  new  look. 
Gone  are  the  brambles,  beer  cans  and  broken 
bricks,  thanks  to  a  recent  city  cleanup. 

In  their  stead  has  come  the  concern  of 
more  than  50  neighborhood  residents  who 
are  eagerly  awaiting  the  delivery  of  topsoU 
by  the  city  so  they  can  begin  planting  their 
gardens. 

"Everyone  seems  excited,"  said  Robert 
Perry,  property  manager  of  the  Roxbury  Ac- 
tion Program,  the  neighborhood  group  co- 
ordinating   the    gardening    effort.    "People 


really  haven't  had  a  chance  to  grow  any- 
thing before,  and  with  the  way  the  price  of 
everything  has  been  going  up  so  high  it  will 
be  a  relief  to  go  out  to  your  garden  to  pick 
some  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  coUard  greens." 

The  Highland  Park  neighborhood's  drive 
to  replace  eyesores  with  food-producing 
plots  was  made  possible  by  recent  state  and 
city  efforts  to  promote  gardening  by  the 
public  on  government-owned  land  that 
would  otherwise  remain  unused. 

Yesterday,  state  and  city  land  officials  were 
brought  together  with  gardening  and  other 
environmental  activists  at  an  Inner-clty  en- 
vironment conference  sponsored  by  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Boston  Conservation  Com- 
mission, Augusta  Bailey. 

The  meeting  at  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
community  building  on  Blue  Hill  avenue, 
Roxbury,  was  attended  by  150  persons,  who 
soon  found  out  that  a  major  difference  be- 
tween the  state's  and  Boston's  programs  Is 
money. 

Boston  Is  spending  a  moderate  amount  of 
money  on  public  gardening,  but  the  state 
says  It  cannot  afford  to.  For  example,  the 
newly  created  division  of  Land  Use  at  the 
state  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
money,  one  unpaid  staff  person,  Warren 
Colby,  and  a  borrowed  division  chief,  Warren 
Shepard,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  pesti- 
cide control  division. 

"What  we  can  do  Is  cut  red  tape,"  said 
Colby.  "We  can  get  the  permission  from  the 
agencies  Involved — mostly  Mental  HeeJth 
and  Correction — for  people  to  garden  In  ap- 
propriate places." 

So  far  Colby  and  Shepard's  office  has  in- 
ventoried about  6500  acres  of  state  land  for 
such  tise.  There  wUl  be  two  basic  programs, 
one  for  free  use  by  community  gardening 
groups  and  the  other  for  rental  use  by  com- 
mercial farmers. 

"Of  course  not  much  land  is  In  the  city," 
Colby  said.  "But  there  Is  the  Southwest  Cor- 
ridor under  the  DPU,  MDC  lands  and  the 
large  Boston  State  Hospital  complex." 

It  was  suggested  that  persons  who  wish 
to  take  part  in  the  program  contact  local 
gardening  groups  and  conservation  organiza- 
tions or  their  little  city  hall. 

The  state  secretary  of  envlrohmental  af- 
fairs, Evelyn  Murphy,  was  keynote  speaker 
at  the  conference.  "We  have  to  build  the 
community  priorities  Into  the  use  of  state 
land  from  the  top,"  she  said. 

"That's  why  I  selected  the  Metropolitan 
District  commissioners  that  I  did.  The  lop 
man  Is  a  technical  and  economic  expert  In 
the  field  and  highly  capable  of  administra- 
tion. The  various  associate  commissioners 
were  selected  for  the  community  Involve- 
ment they  will  bring." 

Boston's  program  is  not  wealthy  by  any 
means,  but  It  does  provide  vacant  lot  clean- 
ups, topsoll,  and  free  roto-tlUerlng  of  plots 
on  city-owned  land,  said  Larry  Vlgnett  of 
the  Roxbury  Little  City  Hall. 

In  addition,  the  city  Is  wUlIng  to  forgo 
the  revenue  and  possible  taxes  resulting  from 
the  auctioning  off  of  vacant  lands  for  which 
gardening  permits  have  been  issued,  said 
Tom  Duroucher  of  the  Real  Property  Division. 

"Some  people  are  bandmg  together  on 
their  blocks  to  buy  these  vacant  lots,"  said 
a  woman  In  the  audience,  "as  they  are  fre- 
quently sold  for  $100  or  $200." 

Another  person  noted  that  one  season's 
worth  of  garden  produce  was  worth  more 
than  that. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  COMMISSION 
ENDORSES  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON   NATIONAL   SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    you 
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know  of  my  long-standing  interest  in  the 
question  of  acliieving  effective  congres- 
sional oversight  on  the  activities  of  our 
intelligence  community.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  first  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Matters  was  in- 
troduced in  the  83d  Congress  on  July  23, 
1953.  A  revised  and  improved  version  of 
that  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  last  two  Congresses  and  would  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Security.  My  current  bill.  H.R.  54,  is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Identical  legislation,  S.  99,  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Hxtmphrey. 

Against  the  background  of  that  long 
history  of  interest  and  effort  one  can 
perhaps  better  understand  my  deep  per- 
sonal satisfaction  over  the  endorsement 
this  proposal  has  recently  received  from 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of  For- 
eign Policy.  As  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion I  know  the  thoroughness  with  which 
this  and  other  suggestions  were  reviewed. 
I  know,  too,  and  deeply  respect,  the 
competence  of  Commission  Chairman 
Robert  D.  Murphy,  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Commission,  and  its  able 
and  dedicated  staff.  Their  collective  ex- 
pertise and  competence  makes  this  en- 
dorsement of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Security  particularly  satisfy- 
ing. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  the  Commission  report  section 
on  "A  New  Joint  Committee"  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  In  addition,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  a  column  on  this  same 
subject  by  Charles  Bartlett  from  the 
July  4  Washington  Star. 
The  materials  follow: 

A  New  Joint  Commtttbe 
However  useful  the  recommendations 
above  concerning  committee  jtirlsdlctlons 
may  prove,  and  however  powerfully  they 
may  be  reinforced  by  the  propostils  made 
below  concerning  committee  staffs  and 
analytic  support,  those  recommendations 
leave  untouched  at  least  two  major  prob- 
lems. One  Is  that  since  political,  military 
and  economic  aspects  of  foreign  policy  have 
become  Interlocked — and  since  many  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  Issues  undoubtedly  will 
become  so— Congress  should  contain  some 
fonmi  In  which  those  Interrelations  can  be 
directly  weighed.  This  Is  particularly  true  In 
time  of  crisis  when  specialized  standing 
committees,  pressed  for  action,  might  benefit 
from  help  In  appreciating  how  particular 
aspects  of  policy  decisions  relate  to  those 
being  considered  by  other  committees. 

The  second  Is  that  the  Congress  Is  requir- 
ing increased  consultation  with  senior  for- 
eign policy  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
at  the  same  time  that  an  increasing  number 
of  specialized  committees  are  necessarily  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  foreign  policy 
aspects  of  their  responsibilities.  The  result 
Is  the  potential  for  a  burdensome  and  un- 
sustainable demand  on  senior  executive  offi- 
cials for  multiple  appearances  before  Con- 
gress— a  problem  particularly  severe  when 
fast-moving  events  reqxilre  the  full  and  di- 
rect attention  of  the  same  officials  In  the 
conduct  of  policy. 

Neither  speed  nor  policy  coordination  are 
Congress'  particular  strengths — nor  can  they 
be.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  legislative 
process  Is  Its  unique  ablUty  to  explore  alter- 
natives and  to  weigh  and  resolve  widely 
disparate  points  of  view.  Its  strength  In  de- 
liberation however,  does  not  relieve  Congress 
of  responsibility  for  reasonable  efficiency  and 


coordinating  capacity.  Indeed,  If  Congress  Is 
to  play  the  greater  foreign  policy  role  which 
this  Commission  endorses,  those  capacities 
win  Increasingly  be  demanded  of  it.  And  as 
the  staff  survey  of  Congressional  views  Indi- 
cates, most  Members,  while  regarding  policy 
coordination  primarily  as  the  re.sponslbillty 
of  the  executive,  also  favor  changes  to  Im- 
prove Congress'  own  efficiency  In  the  co- 
ordination process. 

With  these  problems  In  mind,  the  Commis- 
sion considered  a  number  of  proposals.  It 
concluded  that  a  single  innovation  may  be 
materially  helpful. 

"In  the  Commission's  view,  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  should  be  es- 
tablished. It  should  perform  for  the  Con- 
gress the  kinds  of  policy  review  and  coordi- 
nation now  performed  In  the  executive 
branch  by  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  provide  a  central  point  of  linkage  to  the 
President  and  to  the  officials  at  that  Council. 
In  addition  It  should  take  responsibility  for 
Congressional  oversight  of  the  Intelligence 
Community." 

We  believe  this  Committee  should  serve 
as  the  initial  recipient  and  reviewer  of  re- 
ports and  information  from  the  executive 
branch  on  matters  of  greatest  urgency  and 
sensitivity  directly  affecting  the  security  of 
the  nation.  It  should  advise  the  party  lead- 
ers and  relevant  standing  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  appropriate 
legislative  action  in  matters  affecting  the 
national  security,  and  should  assist  in  mak- 
ing available  to  them  the  full  range  of  in- 
formation and  analysis  needed  to  enable 
them  to  legislate  in  a  prompt  and  com- 
prehensive manner. 

The  existence  and  activities  of  such  a 
Joint  Committee  should  In  no  way  substi- 
tute either  for  direct  consultation  between 
the  President  and  Congressional  party  lead- 
ers, or  for  the  regular  legislative  and  investi- 
gative functions  of  the  present  standing 
committees  in  each  House.  Rather,  It  should 
supplement  these — providing  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  comprehensive  exchange  of  In- 
formation, analysis  and  opinion  than  has 
proved  possible  under  the  existing  commit- 
tee and  leadership  system. 

For  both  operational  and  security  reasons, 
the  Joint  Committee  should  be  small — con- 
taining not  more  than  20  Members.  It  should 
Include  the  leaders  of  the  key  foreign,  mili- 
tary, and  international  economic  policy  com- 
mittees from  each  House,  and  several  Mem- 
bers-at-Large  appointed  by  the  party  leaders 
to  represent  them  and  to  enhance  the  Com- 
mittee's representativeness  of  the  Congress 
as  a  whole. 

The  Conunlssion  recommends  that  the 
Joint  Committee  be  vested  with  the  follow- 
ing specific  jurisdictions  and  authorities: 

Receipt,  analysis  and  referral  (along  with 
any  recommendations  it  may  consider  ap- 
propriate) of  reports  trom  the  President  un- 
der the  War  Powers  Act. 

"Receipt  and  review  of  analytic  products 
of  the  intelligence  community. 

"Oversight  (In  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch )  of  the  system  of  information 
classification  discussed  above. 

"Establishment  and  maintenance  of  facili- 
ties and  procedures  for  storage  and  handling 
of  classified  information  and  materials  sup- 
plied to  the  Congress. 

"Establishment  of  a  code  of  conduct  to 
govern  the  handling  by  Committee  members 
of  classified  or  sensitive  Information." 

The  successful  experience  .Df  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  illustrates  the 
usefulness  of  legislative  authority  in  helping 
assure  a  Committee's  effectiveness.  The  Com- 
mission does  not  recommend  that  the  pro- 
posed Joint  Committee  be  vested  with  broad 
authority  to  report  proposed  legislation  to 
the  House  and  Scnat*.  In  general,  any  leg- 
islative recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee should  be  reported  to  relevant  stand- 
ing committees  for  their  consideration.  The 


Commission  finds,  however,  two  narrow  and 
specific  areas  In  which  the  Joint  Committee 
might  usefully  have  authority  to  report  leg- 
islation directly  to  the  fioor  of  each  House 
just  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy is  empowered  to  do. 

We  propose  that  the  Joint  Committee: 

"Consider  the  creation  of  a  statutory  sys- 
tem of  information  classification,  and  (if  in- 
telligence oversight  Is  assigned  to  it) , 

"Be  granted  authority  for  annual  auth- 
orization of  funds  for  the  Intelligence 
community." 

The  Commission  believes  strongly  that 
more  systematic  arrangements  for  Congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity are  needed  on  a  permanent  basis. 
It  believes  that  such  oversight  should  be 
conducted  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  preferably  one  capable  of  assess- 
ing intelligence  products  and  activities  in 
the  context  of  our  total  foreign  policy.  The 
Conunlssion  therefore  believes  the  proposed 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Security  would 
be  the  appropriate  body  for  that  task. 

"In  the  event  that  this  Committee  is  not 
established,  however,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence be  established  to  assume  the  task  of 
Congressional  oversight  of  the  Intelligence 
conmivmity." 

The  Commission  well  tmderstands  that 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Security,  and  making  it  function  effectively, 
would  be  difficult.  While  the  Congressional 
survey  Indicates  majority  support  among 
Members  for  greater  Joint  efforts  In  Congress, 
It  also  suggests  many  doubts  and  practical 
problems.  The  Commission  has  carefully 
considered  these  difficulties.  It  concludes, 
nevertheless,  that  the  likely  Impact  of  the 
Joint  Committee  upon  Congress'  capacity  to 
play  a  more  meaningful  foreign  policy  role 
fully  Justifies  the  efforts  and  concessions 
necessary  to  create  it  and  to  make  It  work. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  4,  1975) 

New  Approach  Needed  on  Foreign  Policy 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

The  irony  of  Congress'  demands  for  an 
enlarged  role  in  foreign  affairs  is  underlined 
by  the  Murphy  Commission's  experiences 
with  that  great  Montana  Democrat.  Mike 
Mansfield. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  was  an  en- 
thusiast for  the  move  to  create  a  commission 
to  study  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  three 
years  ago.  This  was  Congress'  initiative  and 
Mansfield  was  named,  along  with  1 1  other 
able  citizens,  to  the  panel.  The  initial  meet- 
ings were  held  In  his  office  to  facilitate  his 
attendance. 

But  the  tug  of  Senate  duties  gradually 
eroded  Mansfield's  participation  In  the  com- 
mission's strenuous  inquiry.  Finding  it  Im- 
possible to  attend  any  of  the  meetings  since 
Congress  met  In  January,  he  missed  all  the 
final  deliberations.  He  was  represented  by  an 
aide,  Donald  Henderson,  who  was  usually 
unaware  of  where  the  senator  stood  on  the 
Issues  which  came  before  the  commission. 

The  other  members  of  the  commission 
were  somewhat  surprised,  therefore,  to  re- 
ceive, after  their  report  had  gone  to  the 
printer,  a  stinging  dissent  from  Mansfield. 
Assailing  the  report  as  "thin  gruel  In  a 
thick  bowl,"  the  Senator  was  particularly 
critical  of  the  commission's  lack  of  stress 
on  Congress'  role  In  foreign  policy.  The  whole 
thrust  of  the  report  will  work,  he  com- 
plained, to  enshrine  the  "preeminence"  of 
the  executive  branch. 

This  Is  not  accurate.  The  report's  greatest 
emphasis  is  on  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  future  Is  going  to  Involve  con- 
siderably more  public  and  congressional  par- 
ticipation. The  public  win  be  Involved  be- 
cause foreign  economic  Issues  wUl  bear 
heavily  on  domestic  life.  These  issues  will 
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concern  all  members  of  Congress,  the  report 
asserted. 

But  the  problem  Is  how  to  get  Congress 
involved  In  a  constructive  way.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  was  blunt  in  declaring  that  Con- 
gress' recent  contributions  have  "disorga- 
nized, fragmented,  and  often  immobilized 
American  foreign  policy."  He  pointed  out 
that  domestic  and  foreign  lobbies  often  exert 
great  Infiuences  on  foreign  policy  Issues  and 
that  the  disunity  In  Congress  does  not  In- 
spire confidence  abroad  that  this  country 
will  hold  a  steady  course. 

The  competition  to  get  into  the  foreign 
policy  act  is  intense  today.  One  veteran  in 
dealings  with  Congress  on  these  issues  is 
Ambassador  William  Macomber,  who  writes 
m  his  new  book,  "The  Angel's  Game,"  that 
the  State  Department  must  deal  now  "with 
all  the  Congress,  committee  by  committee, 
group  by  group,  individual  by  Individual." 
In  Macomber's  view,  the  only  hope  Is  to 
find  ways  to  make  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive "complement  each  other  more  and  frus- 
trate each  other  less." 

This  is  the  attraction  of  the  Murphy  Com- 
mission's advocacy  of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  National  Security  Affairs.  This 
could  become  a  body  with  the  potential  to 
meet  the  need  for  an  inner  core  of  well- 
informed  legislators,  a  group  with  whom  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  touch  base  quickly 
and  often.  It  could  become  a  repository  of 
the  detailed  Information  Congress  will  need 
to  make  valid  judgments  in  times  when  the 
Issues  are  complex. 

Mansfield,  faithful  to  his  notion  of  a  Con- 
gress in  which  every  member  Is  his  own 
leader,  complains  that  the  Joint  committee 
will  heavily  Intrude  upon  existing  arrange- 
ments and  deal  the  younger  members  out  of 
these  critical  deliberations. 

But  it  may  be  that  Mansfield's  spotty 
participation  In  the  workings  of  the  Murphy 
Commission  points  up  the  real  weakness  of 
the  joint  committee  proposal.  The  commit- 
tee's Senate  members  will  perhaps  be  too 
busy  to  give  It  the  time  It  deserves. 


WHERE  IS  RUTH  GAGE-COLBY  AND 
WHY  ARE  THEY  SAYING  THOSE 
TERRIBLE  THINGS   ABOUT  HER? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25 
Ruth  Gage-Colby,  writing  on  the  letter- 
head of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Branch  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  75  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  had  urged  the  President  to  stand 
firm  with  Israel.  The  letter  criticized 
Israel's  request  for  $2.5  billion  in  aid  and 
took  Issue  with  the  Senators'  support  of 
Israel. 

Subsequent  to  that  letter  I  have  at- 
tempted to  gain  some  clarification  from 
the  Women's  International  League  and 
the  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  which  Ms. 
Gage-Colby  said  she  represented,  on  the 
organizations'  respective  policies  toward 
Israel. 

While  my  original  letter  was  addressed 
to  Ms.  Ruth  Gage-Colby,  I  did  not  re- 
ceive a  response  from  her.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  all  correspondence  on  this  mat- 
ter has  been  taken  over  by  the  national 
office  of  the  Women's  International 
League  and  its  executive  director, 
Dorothy  R.  Steffens.  Ms.  Gage-Colby  re- 
portedly could  not  respond  because  she 
was  in  Mexico  City. 


In  a  letter  of  June  23,  Ms.  Steffens  pro- 
tested that  the  Gage-Colby  letter  was 
not  authorized  by  either  the  New  York 
or  national  branch  of  the  WILPF.  She 
went  on  to  say,  however,  that  the  WILPF 
had  issued  a  policy  statement  in  April 
1974  that  included  the  following  asser- 
tion: 

We  urge  Congress  to  vote  down  additional 
funds  for  arms  and  to  Investigate  why  our 
government  is  supplying  such  huge  quan- 
tities of  arms  to  these  countries  (mldeast), 
at  the  same  time  offering  so  little  In  the  way 
of  food  and  constructive  help  to  the  under- 
developed countries  in  the  U.N. 

Needless  to  say,  if  the  United  States 
followed  this  policy  it  would  leave  Israel 
without  its  major,  if  not  sole,  arms  sup- 
plier while  the  Arab  States  continued  to 
receive  arms  supplies  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  now  find  myself  the  subject  of  attack 
by  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace  for  my 
criticism  and  airing  of  the  Gage-Colby 
letter.  The  attack  appears  in  its  July  1975 
report;  I  am  submitting  it  for  reprinting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  with  the 
other  material  on  this  matter.  I  also  have 
requested  that  WSP  provide  me  with  its 
policy  statements  issued  in  the  past  on 
Israel.  Almost  every  WSP  member  I  have 
talked  to  has  opposed  arms  aid  for  Israel. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  learn  that  WSP's 
official  policy  is  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  wondering 
where  Ruth  Gage-Colby  is  and  why  she 
does  not  answer  my  inquiry  on  who  sup- 
ported the  position  advanced  by  her 
letter.  Why  are  the  WILPF  and  WSP  now 
saying  those  terrible  things  about  Ruth 
Gage-Colby,  particularly  when  they  used 
to  love  her  so? 

The  correspondence  to  date  relevant  to 
this  matter  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  will  recall  that 
last  December  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Senate  wrote  you  urging  a  reiteration  of  our 
nation's  long-standing  com:iiitment  to 
Israel's  security  "by  a  policy  of  continued 
military  supplies  and  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic support". 

Since  1967,  it  has  been  American  policy 
that  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  should  be  set- 
tled on  the  basis  of  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries  that  are  defensible,  and  direct 
negotiations  between  the  nations  involved. 
We  believe  that  this  approach  continues  to 
offer  the  best  hope  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

While  the  suspension  of  the  second-stage 
negotiations  Is  regrettable,  the  history  of 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict  demonstrates  that 
any  Israeli  withdrawal  must  be  accompanied 
by  meaningful  steps  toward  peace  by  its  Arab 
neighbors. 

Recent  events  underscore  America's  need 
for  reliable  allies  and  the  desirability  of 
greater  participation  by  the  Congress  In  the 
formulation  of  American  foreign  policy.  Co- 
operation between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  is  essential  for  America's  effective- 
ness In  the  world.  During  this  time  of  un- 
certainty over  the  future  direction  of  ovir 
policy,  we  support  you  in  strengthening  our 
ties  with  nations  which  share  our  demo- 
cratic traditions  and  help  to  safeguard  our 
national  Interests.  We  believe  that  the  spe- 
cial relationship  between  our  country  and 
Israel  does  not  prejudice  Improved  relations 
with  other  nations  in  the  region. 

We  believe  that  a  strong  Israel  consti- 
tutes a  most  reliable  barrier  to  domination 
of  the  area  by  outside  parties.  Given  the 


recent  heavy  flow  of  Soviet  weaponry  to 
Arab  states,  It  is  Imperative  that  we  not 
permit  the  military  balance  to  shift  against 
Israel. 

We  believe  that  preserving  the  peace  re- 
quires that  Israel  obtain  a  level  of  military 
and  economic  support  adequate  to  deter  a  re- 
newal ot  war  by  Israel's  neighbors.  With- 
holdmg  military  equipment  from  Israel 
would  be  dangerous,  discouraging  accommo- 
dation by  Israel's  neighbors  and  encourag- 
ing a  resort  to  force. 

Within  the  next  several  weeks,  the  Con- 
gress expects  to  receive  your  foreign  aid  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1976.  We  trust  that 
your  recommendations  will  be  respon.sive  to 
Israel's  urgent  military  and  economic  needs. 
We  urge  you  to  make  it  clear,  as  we  do.  that 
the  United  States  acting  in  its  own  national 
interests  stands  firmly  with  Israel  In  the 
search  lor  peace  in  future  negotiations,  and 
that  this  premise  is  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rent reassessment  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Birch  Bayh,  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Robert 
Dole,  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Edmund  6.  Muskle, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Clifford 
P.  Case,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Gale  W.  Mc- 
Oee,  Bob  Packwood,  Richard  Stone. 

Bill  Brock,  Frank  Church,  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, Walter  F.  Mondale,  Abraham  Riblcoff, 
Stuart  Symington,  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  Hugh  Scott,  Roman  L. 
Hruska,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  Barry  Goldwater, 
Harrison  A.  WlUlams,  William  Proxmire, 
Vance  Hartke,  John  V.  Tunney,  Lowell  P. 
Welcker,  Jr.,  John  O.  Pastore,  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford, Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  James  B. 
Allen,  George  S.  McOovem,  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son, Patrick  J.  Leahy. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Jake  Gam,  James  B. 
Pearson,  Alan  Cranston,  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Mike  Gravel,  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Lawton  ChUes,  James  L.  Buckley,  Hiram  L. 
Fong,  Robert  Morgan,  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Paul  Laxalt. 

Gaylord  Nelson,  Ted  Stevens,  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  John  Tower,  Gary  Hart,  Claiborne 
Pell,  Sam  Nunn,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Floyd  K. 
Haskell,  John  C.  Culver,  WlUlam  D.  Hatha- 
way, Strom  Thurmond. 

Robert  C.  Byrd,  Dale  Bumpers,  Walter  D. 
Huddleston,  W.  Jennings  Randolph,  Pete  V. 
Domenlci,  John  Glenn,  Dick  Clark,  Lee  Met- 
calf ,  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr. 

Women's  In-?ebnational  League 

FOR  Peace  and  Freedom, 
New  York,  N.Y.  May  25, 1975. 
Hon.  Jacob  k.  Javits, 
XJ.S.  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits  :  Thank  you  for  receiv- 
ing the  delegation  of  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and  the 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  from  New  York,  who 
visited  Washington  to  protest  the  military 
re-entry  into  Cambodia  and  the  Imminent 
vote  on  the  115  billion  dollar  defense  ap- 
propriation. As  you  know,  the  appropriation 
has  passed  the  House,  and  we  call  upon  the 
Senators  to  give  it  theli-  serious  second 
thought.  At  a  time  cf  rapidly  deteriorating 
economic  stability  of  our  country,  the  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  money  being  spent 
for  "defense"  Is  manifestly  Inflationary  and 
dangerous.  Additional  needs  for  the  people 
who  are  unemployed  must  become  a  matter 
of  urgent  consideration. 

The  request  of  Israel  for  two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  In  her  search  for  peace  is  an 
example  of  allocation  of  American  funds  that 
cannot  possibly  serve  the  Interests  of  Amer- 
icans, and  will  not  conceivably  serve  the 
Israeli  people. 

The  request  of  seventy-six  members  of  the 
Senate  for  the  granting  of  so  huge  an  amount 
to  the  little  state  of  Israel  is  hard  to  under- 
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stand.  The  processes  of  peace  as  provided  In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  require 
no  such  outlay  of  funds.  Israel  should  begin 
to  obey  the  Charter  as  the  only  road  to 
peace.  Cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
and  Implementation  of  the  Charter  remain 
the  only  certain  road  to  peace  for  Israel  and 
other  members  of  the  World  Organization. 

It  is  our  urgent  plea  that  all  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Join  together 
using  their  Influence  to  so  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  as  to  enable  It  to  take  the 
leadership  for  peace  which  our  Interdepend- 
ent world  has  entrusted  to  It. 

The  granting  of  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  to  Israel  at  this  time  would  encour- 
age her  reluctance  to  comply  with  United 
Nations  resolutions  pertaining  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement  In  the  Middle  East. 

Tours  sincerely. 
New  York  Metropoutan  Bbanch,  WIUT. 

HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  June  9,  1975. 
Ruth  Colby, 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ms.  Colbt:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
your  letter  which  you  sent  to  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts  on  May  25,  1975  stating  your  opposi- 
tion to  providing  Israel  with  the  arms  neces- 
sary for  Its  defense  and  security.  It  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  me  that  that  woxild  be  your 
position  since  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
has  consistenly  opp>osed  arms  for  Israel  and 
did  what  It  could  to  prevent  the  sending  of 
Jets  to  Israel  In  1968  and  1970.  I  am  not  In 
accord  with  your  position  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  that  It  is  both  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  provide  Israel 
with  all  of  the  arms  necessary  to  maintain 
Its  security  as  well  as  being  a  moral  Impera- 
tive. I  deplore  your  point  of  view  on  this 
subject. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  12.  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
a  letter  was  sent  to  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
with  copies  to  other  Senators  and  House 
members,  from  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Branch  of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom  opposing  Israel's  re- 
quest for  $2.5  billion  in  aid.  The  letter  was 
sent  on  stationery  that  lists  me  as  a  national 
sponsor  of  WILPF. 

As  you  know,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  aid  to  Israel  and  totally 
disagree  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
WILPF  New  York  Branch.  I  am  on  record 
supporting  Israel's  request  for  $2.5  billion  in 
aid.  At  no  time  was  I  asked,  informed  or  con- 
sulted by  anyone  in  WILPF  about  this  let- 
ter, and  I  saw  a  copy  only  by  chance  after  it 
had  been  sent  to  you  and  other  members  of 
Congress. 

Although  I  have  been  a  national  sponsor 
of  WILPF,  which  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history,  and  share  a  belief  in  its  goal  of 
worldwide  peace  and  a  reduction  In  military 
spending,  I  believe  the  New  York  Branch's 
position  opposing  assistance  to  Israel  is  ex- 
tremely onesided  and  Ignores  the  reality  of 
the  military  threat  to  the  existence  oi  Israel. 

I  am  today  resigning  as  a  national  spon- 
sor of  WILPF  because,  even  though  the 
national  organization  has  not  taken  the  posi- 
tion expressed  in  the  letter  from  Ruth  Oage- 
Colby,  I  cannot  allow  my  name  to  be  used 
without  my  consent,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  positions  that  tire  diametrically 
opposite  to  my  beliefs. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  none  of  the 
other  national  sponsors  listed  on  the  WILPF 


letter  sent  to  you  was  consulted  or  advised 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  New  York 
Branch. 

Sincerely, 

Bella  S.  Abztjg, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  12. 1975. 
Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzug, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bella  Abztg:  We  can't  tell  you  how 
sorry  we  are  that  a  letter  on  a  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
letterhead  was  sent  to  76  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
aid  to  Israel.  The  letter  was  not  an  ex- 
pression of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  WILPF.  It  was  sent  by  two 
individual  members  of  one  branch  without 
the  authorization  of  the  branch. 

We  realize  that  whenever  a  major  error 
like  this  is  made,  no  amount  of  disavowal  or 
claim  to  lack  of  responsibility  really  catches 
up  with  the  original  mi-sstatement.  You  know 
the  great  respect  and  regard  we  have  for 
you.  We  are  angry  that  such  a  letter  was 
written,  and  frustrated  that  we  cannot  to- 
tally undo  the  repercussions  on  you  as  a  spon- 
sor of  our  organization. 

The  enclosed  letter  will  be  sent  to  all 
legislators  who  received  the  original.  We 
are  anxious  to  do  all  we  can,  and  would  wel- 
cotae  any  further  suggestions  on  how  we 
might  convince  them  that  the  letter  they 
received  was  not  an  expression  of  the  policy 
of  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  but  that  of  individuals 
acting  without  proper  authorization  and  in 
contravention  of  the  policy  of  the  national 
board. 

The  national  board,  meeting  In  Minne- 
apolis on  June  25,  will  Investigate  the  matter 
fully  and  take  appropriate  steps  to  deal  with 
the  individuals  involved. 

Yours  most  regretfully, 

Marh  Hasegawa, 

President,  U.S.  Section. 
Dorotht    Steffens. 

Executive  Director. 


'  KTomen's  International  League 

FOR  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  13, 1975. 
Dear  — :  The  recent  letter  which  you  re- 
ceived purporting  to  represent  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Section  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
on  the  Middle  East  was  written  by  two  in- 
dividual members  of  the  New  York  Metro- 
p>olltan  Branch  of  the  League.  This  letter  was 
not  authorized  either  by  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Branch  or  by  the  U.S.  Section  of 
toe  WILPF.  In  fact,  it  seriously  misrepresents 
our  policy  on  the  Middle  East. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  insure  that  this  does 
not  happen  again. 
Sincerely, 

BIarh  Hasegawa, 

President.  U.S.  Section. 
Dorothy  R.  Steffens, 

Executive  Director. 


1  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  16, 1975. 
Ms.  Ruth  Gage-Colby, 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  & 

Freedom.   201    West   13th    street.   New 

York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Ms.  Colby:  Since  sending  my  letter 
of  Jime  9  to  you,  responding  to  your  letter 
of  May  25  sent  to  Senator  Javits  I  have  re- 
ceived the  enclosed  letter  from  Congress- 
woman  Bella  S.  Abzug.  She  states,  "At  no 
time  was  I  asked,  informed  or  consulted  by 
anyone  whUe  in  WILPP  about  this  let- 
ter .  .  ."  In  view  of  that  I  would  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
&  Freedom  and  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 


stating  who  on  the  respective  boards  voted 
for  those  resolutions  and  how  they  were 
recorded — aye  or  nay.  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  want  to  have  members  of  the  two  orga- 
nizations who  old  not  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion blamed  unfairly  by  being  associated 
with  those  who  did. 
I  await  your  reply.  All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Women's  International  League 

FOR  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  23.  1975. 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  Your  recent  letter  to  Mrs. 
Ruth  Gage-Colby  in  New  York  City,  asking 
here  for  further  Information  about  WILPP 
policy  on  the  Middle-East,  was  received  by 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Branch  and 
opened  in  her  absence.  Mrs.  Gage-Colby  is 
now  in  Mexico  City.  Since  you  are  Inquiring 
about  policy,  we  feel  It  is  aproprlate  for  the 
WILPF  National  office   to  respond. 

The  letter  which  you  received  from  Mrs. 
Ruth  Oage-Colby,  dated  May  25  we  believe, 
was  not  authorized  either  by  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Branch  or  by  the  U.S.  Section 
of  the  WILPF.  It  does  not  represent  our 
policy  on  the  Middle-East. 

That  policy  Is  constantly  under  careful 
review  and  will  be  a  major  topic  at  our  Bi- 
ennial Meeting  which  takes  place  this  week. 
During  the  course  of  the  past  year,  we  ran 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  Middle  East  In  our 
national  publication.  Peace  and  Freedom 
and  both  the  Chair  of  our  Middle  East  Com- 
mittee and  our  Legislative  Liaison  person 
visited  the  area  this  spring,  meeting  with 
people  in  Israel  and  in  Arab  countries. 

The  most  recent  policy  statement  issued  by 
the  League  was  a  resolution  passed  by  our 
National  Board  In  April  1974.  Its  text  follows: 
We  urge  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and 
the  President  to  utilize  the  hopeful  Ideals 
of  detente  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
Soviet  Union  by  urging  a  moratorium  on 
arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
reported  recent  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  act  on  the  Egyptian  request  for  arms  de- 
livery might  predispose  the  Soviet  Union  to 
consider  this  proposal. 

The  U.S.  government  has  Just  concluded  a 
multi-billion  dollar  arms  purchase  plan  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and,  a  year  ago,  concluded  one 
with  Iran.  This  is  In  addition  to  grants, 
loans,  etc.,  to  Kuwait,  Israel  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East. 

We  urge  Congress  to  use  its  prerogative  as 
it  finally  has  in  Indochina  to  examine 
closely  and  cut  the  Pentagon's  budget  for 
arms  escalation  In  the  Middle  East.  We  urge 
Congress  to  vote  down  additional  funds  for 
arms  and  to  Investigate  why  our  government 
Is  supplying  such  huge  quantities  of  arms  to 
these  countries,  at  the  same  time  offering 
so  little  in  the  way  of  food  and  constructive 
help  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  the 
UN. 

We  reaflSrm  our  support  for  UN  Resolution 
242  and  338  as  the  beginning  of  disengage- 
ment and  political  settlement. 

Our-  organization  Is  gravely  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  war  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  Sections  in  Israel  and  Leb- 
anon. We  have  been  working  toward  recon- 
ciliation and  peaceful  settlement  In  the  area 
and  sincerely  believe  that.  In  the  Middle  East 
as  well  as  elsewhere  In  the  world,  peaceful 
means  can  and  must  be  found  for  resolving 
International  problems.  History  has  shown 
us  that  tensions  are  exacerbated,  not  allevi- 
ated, by  armaments. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  clarlfles  our 
position  and  deeply  regret  this  unauthorized 
use  of  our  letterhead. 
Peace  and  freedom, 

Dorothy  R.  Steffens, 

Executive  Director. 


July  9,  1975 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  26. 1975. 
Ms.  Dorothy  R.  Steffens, 
Executive  Director,   Women's   International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Dear  Ms.  Steffens:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  23rd  responding  to  my  letter 
to  Ruth  Gage-Colby  of  June  16,  1975.  I  am 
Interested  In  the  resolution  to  which  you 
referred,  passed  by  your  national  board  in 
April,  1974.  At  that  time  you  apparently 
took  the  position  that  "we  urge  Congress  to 
vote  down  additional  funds  for  arms  and  to 
Investigate  why  our  government  is  supply- 
ing such  huge  quantities  of  arms  to  these 
countries  (mldeast),  at  the  same  time  of- 
fering so  little  In  the  way  of  food  and  con- 
structive help  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries in  the  UN."  As  you  can  appreciate,  the 
implication  of  such  a  resolution  would  mean 
endangering  the  role  of  Israel's  major.  If 
not  only,  arms  supplier,  to  wit,  the  United 
States,  while  the  confrontation  Arab  States 
of  Egypt,  Sjrrla  and  Iraq  continue  to  re- 
ceive arms  supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  net  effect  of  such  a  resolution  would 
place  Israel  In  an  extremely  vulnerable  posi- 
tion. I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on 
this  aspect  of  your  position  on  the  Middle 
East. 

On  a  related  matter,  I  am  still  interested 
in  receiving  from  Ms.  Ruth  Gage-Colby  when 
she  returns  from  Mexico  City,  a  response  to 
my  question  of,  her  as  to  how  the  Board 
members  of  the  respective  organizations. 
New  York  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  and  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
voted  on  the  position  set  forth  in  her  letter 
of  May  25th  to  Senator  Javits.  I  make  this 
point  since  In  your  letter  of  June  23rd  you 
stated  in  referring  to  the  May  25th  Gage- 
Colby  letter,  only  that  "we  believe  (It)  was 
not  authorized  either  by  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Branch  or  by  the  U.S.  Section 
of  the  WILPF."  I  would  therefore  also  ap- 
preciate having  Ms.  Ruth  Gage-Colby's 
statement  on  that  matter  as  well.  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  the  position  of  the  Board  mem- 
l)ers  be  clarified  so  that  those  who  did  not 
vote  for  the  resolution  will  not  be  blamed 
unfairly. 

Finally,  I  think  It  Important  to  note  that 
Ms.  Colby's  letter  of  May  25th  had  as  Its 
major  subject  the  letter  from  75  Senators 
to  President  Ford  asking  that  he  stand  firm 
with  Israel.  A  portion  of  the  Senators'  let- 
ter stated:  "We  believe  that  preserving  the 
peace  requires  that  Israel  obtain  a  level  of 
military  and  economic  support  adequate  tr 
deter  a  renewal  of  war  by  Israel's  neighbors. 
Withholding  military  equipment  from  Israel 
would  be  dangerous,  discouraging  accommo- 
dation by  Israel's  neighbors  and  encourag- 
ing a  resort  to  force."  I  take  It  from  your 
letter  of  June  23rd  and  the  position  which 
you  advanced  that  you  are  not  in  accord 
with  those  Senators.  If  I  am  wrong,  do  please 
let  me  know. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  have  in- 
quired concerning  this  subject  and  your 
position,  and  I  would  therefore  appreciate 
having  your  response  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  I  may  relate  it  to  them. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

(Newsletter,  Women's  Strike  for  Peace, 
July  1975.) 

Attempt  To  Destroy? 

An  attempt  to  seriously  damage  politically 
both  Bella  and  WSP,  began  when  two  In- 
dividuals In  Women's  International  League 
For  Peace  And  Freedom  wrote  to  76  Senators 
and  members  of  the  House  Including  Rep.  Ed 
Koch,  opposing  military  aid  for  Israel. 

The  unauthorized  letter,  sent  on  WILPP 
stationery,  linked  Bella  and  WSP  with  the 
sntl  Israel  position  of  the  two  Individuals. 

Rep.  Koch  took  It  upon  himself  to  circu- 


lave  the  WIL  Itr.  to  Jewish  organizations 
without  checking   the  letter's  authenticity. 

The  damage  continued  with  the  Dally 
Forward  (p.l)  story  followed  by  a  subsequent 
retraction — more  destructive,  if  possible — 
restating  the  original  misinformation  and 
Bella's  resignation  from  WILPF  and  WSP. 
(No  Bella  has  not  left  WSP.) 

We  are  outraged  at  this  insidious  attempt 
to  destroy  our  movement  (WSP  and  Bella) 
morally  and  politically. 

WILPF  has  apologized  and  sent  a  dis- 
claimer to  all  Involved.  WSP  has  issued  a 
National  statement  to  correct  this  reprehen- 
sible act. 

We  tu*ge  Rep.  Koch's  constituency  to  con- 
demn his  lack  of  Integrity  with  calls  and  let- 
ters, and  demand  a  public  apology.  Be  sure 
to  correct  any  misconceptions  you  hear  re- 
lating to  this. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  7,  1975. 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Women's  Strike  for  Peace:  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  your  most  recent  news- 
letter In  which  you  mention  my  name  and 
object  to  my  having  brought  to  public  at- 
tention the  letter  of  Ruth  Gage-Colby  dated 
May  25,  and  my  response  to  it.  As  you  know, 
Ms.  Gage-Colby  sent  a  letter  on  behalf  of 
both  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  and  The  Women  Strike 
for  Peace.  The  letter  which  you  state  was 
unauthorized  at  least  by  the  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  states  exactly  the  position  of  al- 
most every  member  of  The  Women's  Strike 
for  peace  that  has  ever  expressed  herself  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  Israel;  to  wit,  they  were 
opposed  to  U.S.  arms  to  Israel.  Indeed,  when 
I  was  elected  In  1968,  I  met  with  members 
of  your  Greenwich  Viilage  chapter  who  told 
me  then  how  upset  they  were  that  I  sup- 
ported the  sale  of  Jets  to  Israel,  while  they 
opposed  such  sales  by  the  U.S. 

Now,  if  most  of  those  who  have  expressed 
themselves  to  me  on  the  subject  were  not 
expressing  the  position  of  Women's  Strike  for 
Peace.  I'd  be  delighted  to  have  that  Infor- 
mation. Indeed,  It  would  be  most  helpful  to 
me,  and  to  others  Interested  In  your  position 
on  this  subject  If  you  were  to  provide  me 
with  any  resolution  taken  by  the  Women's 
Strike  for  Peace  In  1974,  1975  or  whatever 
year  you  expressed  yourself  on  the  issue. 

I  await  your  reply  with,  I  assure  you,  great 
Interest. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


PROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  another 
study  of  marihuana  smoking  has  been 
completed  which  fails  to  confirm  any 
seriously  harmful  effects.  The  federally- 
commissioned  study  conducted  in  Ja- 
maica is  being  hailed  as  the  most  ex- 
tensive study  yet  undertaken.  The  scope 
and  results  of  the  study  should  put  to 
rest  much  of  the  scare  talk  about  mari- 
huana. I  am  appending  an  article  con- 
cerning the  study  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  9  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
effort  to  decriminalize  the  possession  of 
small  amounts  of  marihuana.  On  June 
18,  Governor  Longley  of  Maine  signed  in- 
to law  a  bill  which  makes  possession  of 
up  to  l'/2  ounces  of  marihuana  subject 
to  only  a  civil  fine  of  up  to  $200.  A  simi- 


lar bill  has  passed  the  California  legisla- 
ture and  awaits  the  Governor's  signa- 
ture. 

Now,  from  Maine  to  California,  with 
but  very  few  States  in  between,  people 
will  not  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
possession  of  small  amounts  of  mari- 
huana. Equal  treatment  under  the  law 
for  all  citizens  is  surely  desirable.  Does 
it  make  sense  that  an  offender  for  per- 
sonal use  and  possession  of  one  ounce 
or  more  in  New  York  can  get  1  to  15 
years,  or  in  Indiana  can  get  1  to  10  years, 
to  name  just  two  bizarre  situations,  while 
a  person  in  Oregon,  California,  or  Maine 
receives  at  most  a  civil  fine  of  $200?  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  lead  the  way  on  this  issue  and 
decriminalize  possession  of  small 
amounts  of  marihuana  under  Federal 
jurisdictions.  My  bill  H.R.  6108  would  do 
just  that. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
follows: 

Marijuana  Study  by  U.S.  Finds  No  Serious 

Harm 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

A  federally  contracted  study  of  marijuana 
smoking  In  Jamaica,  where  the  consumption 
by  heavy  users  Is  said  to  be  10  to  25  times 
that  of  their  American  counterparts,  has 
failed  to  confirm  any  serious  adverse  effects. 

The  only  significant  difference  found  be- 
tween smokers  and  nonsmokers  there  was  a 
slightly  higher  incidence  of  hypoxia,  or  re- 
duced delivery  of  oxygen  to  tissues  by  the 
bloodstream. 

It  was  suspected,  however,  that  this  may 
result  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  is  cus- 
tomarily mixed  with  the  marijuana  by 
Jamaicans. 

The  study  was  done  for  the  Center  for 
Studies  of  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  It  was 
directed  by  Drs.  Vera  Rubin  and  Lambros 
Comltas  of  the  Research  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Man  at  162  East  78th  Street  in  New 
York. 

Participating  as  well  were  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies  and  35  physicians,  psy- 
chiatrists, other  specialists  and  staff 
members. 

The  report  of  its  findings,  in  book  form, 
became  available  last  week.  At  the  same 
time  the  Drug  Abuse  Council,  an  independ- 
ent, Washington-based  organization,  re- 
ported the  findings  of  19  experts  who  met 
in  January  to  assess  various  attempts  to 
determine  the  risks  of  marijuana  use. 
significance  of  changes 

They  agreed  that  smoking  the  herb  can 
bring  about  certain  bodily  changes  but  said 
the  significance  of  those  changes  was  un- 
certain. 

"Large-scale  epidemiological  investiga- 
tions similar  to  those  which  established  as- 
sociations between  smoking  cigarettes  and 
health  hazards  will  be  required  to  identify 
certain  health  consequences  of  chronic  mari- 
juana use,"  said  a  summary  of  the  drug 
council's  findings. 

•'Since  these  studies  of  intensive,  long- 
term  marijuana  consumers  have  not  been 
done,"  It  added,  "our  knowledge  of  the 
drug's  chronic  effects  is  still  limited."  The 
council  was  set  up  In  1972  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  three  other  foundations  to  pro- 
vide independent  guidance  In  coping  with 
drug  abuFe. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  Jamaican  study,  Ray- 
mond Philip  Shafer,  who  headed  President 
Nixon's  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse,  hailed  it  as  "the  first  inten- 
sive, multldlsclpUnary  study  of  marijuana 
use  to  be  published." 

He  cited  a  comment  by  the  late  Oliver 
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Wendell  Holmes,  former  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  that  dragons  In  dark 
caves  are  far  more  fearsome  than  in  daylight. 
It  is  therefore  refreshing,  he  writes,  to  have 
"an  objective  study  which  not  only  exposes 
but  demolishes  many  emotional  and  'fright- 
symbolic'  dragons"  regarding  marijuana  use. 

Mr.  Shafer.  a  law  school  classmate  of  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  former  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Is  now  an  aide  to  Vice  President 
Rockefeller. 

In  1973  his  drug  abuse  commission  recom- 
mended abolition  of  penalties  for  private  vise 
of  and  possession  of  marijuana,  but  thia  was 
not  welcomed  by  President  Nixon. 

CONTSAOICnONS  ARE  NOTKD 

The  Jamaican  report  is  discussed  by  Dr. 
E^ich  B.  Goode,  associate  professor  of  so- 
ciology at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
In  Stony  Brook,  in  the  July  4  issue  of  Sci- 
ence. It  is.  he  writes,  "one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant sets  of  findings  on  cannabis  ever  as- 
sembled in  a  single  study." 

Cannabis  is  the  scientific  name  of  the 
plant  genus  from  which  marijuana  is  de- 
rived. Dr.  Goode  is  an  authority  on  its  effects 
and  is  clearly  In  sympathy  with  the  report's 
findings.  He  notes  that  they  contradict  ear- 
lier reports  of  chromosome  damage,  loss  of 
the  ability  to  combat  disease,  brain  damage 
from  marijuana  use. 

On  Tuesday,  for  example,  this  newspaper 
published  a  letter  on  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Gabriel  Nahas  and  several  others  at  Colum- 
bia University's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

"Recent  medical  evidence,"  they  wrote, 
"indicates  that  long-term  marijuana  smok- 
ing in  amounts  ciurently  used  in  the  U.S.  is 
associated  with  the  following  hazards: 

"Hormonal  imbalance,  inhibition  of 
spermatogenesis,  lung  damage,  impairment 
of  immunity,  increased  formation  of  chromo- 
some deficient  cells  with  possible  damage  to 
the  offspring,  interference  with  memory  and 
speech  and  impairment  of  driving  perform- 
ance." 

The  evidence  for  immunity  impairment 
was  reported  in  1973  by  Dr.  Nahas  and  his 
colleagues  in  Science.  Last  April,  in  the  same 
journal,  a  group  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
ported findings  that  "differ  completely"  from 
those  of  Dr.  Nahas. 

In  evaluating  such  research  the  Drug 
Abuse  Council's  summary  states  that  mari- 
juana "can  impair"  that  component  of  the 
human  Immune  response  mediated  by  one 
type  of  white  blood  cell  (the  T  cell).  "But," 
it  continues,  "it  is  unclear  what  significance 
this  alteration  has  or  the  total  Immune  re- 
sponse and  hence  for  the  susceptibility  to 
disease." 

Jamaica  was  chosen  for  the  study  there 
because  of  the  high  rate  of  marijuana  con- 
sumption in  a  sociological  setting  basically 
different  from  that  In  the  United  States.  In- 
stead of  being  socially  frowned  upon,  it  is 
generally  accepted,  with  the  nonuser  being 
regtwded  as  the  nonconformist. 

It  is  not  used  in  a  recreational  context  but 
as  an  "energizer"  for  those  doing  heavy  work. 
Studies  based  on  videotapes  and  other  re- 
cording devices  showed  that  workers  per- 
formed better  when  using  cannabis  ^an 
when  not  doing  so. 

Fear  in  the  United  States  that  such  use 
leads  to  lethargy  "is  not  borne  out  by  the 
life  histories  of  Jamaican  working-class  sub- 
jects or  by  objective  measurements,"  the  re- 
port says.  These,  it  adds,  indicate  that  heavy 
use  "does  not  diminish  work  drive  or  work 
ethic." 

Furthermore,  it  says,  "There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  causal  relationship  between  cannabis 
use  and  mental  deterlorlation,  insanity,  vio- 
lence or  poverty."  The  only  medical  differ- 
ences found  between  smokers  and  nonsmok- 


ers  were  circulatory  and  lung  effects  that 
oould  be  attributed  to  tobacco. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Council  summary  refiects 
a  similar  assessment.  The  experts  found  "no 
definite  evidence"  of  mental  Illness,  persist- 
ent loss  of  motivation  or  brain  damage.  How- 
ever they  gave  more  credence  to  evidence  of 
an  effect  on  the  synthesis  of  DNA  (the  key 
substance  of  the  genetic  process) . 

This  did  not  necessarily  represent  any 
threat  to  human  genetics  or  reproduction, 
they  said,  but  added:  "Since  marijuana 
easily  crosses  the  placental  barrier,  the  use 
of  marijuana  by  pregnant  women  is  espe- 
cdally  unwise." 

EFFECT  ON  SEX  HORMONE 

The  summary  also  notes  that  "under  cer- 
tain conditions"  use  of  the  herb  reduces  lev- 
els of  testosterone,  the  male  sex  hormone,  but 
again,  it  said,  the  significance  of  this  was  un- 
clear. 

While  further  health  hazards  will  probably 
be  identified,  the  summary  added,  "Our  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  indicates  that,  al- 
though there  are  always  ample  reasons  to  be 
concerned  about  the  use  of  any  drug,  there 
are  no  new  reasons  to  be  especially  disturbed 
by  the  use  of  marijuana." 

Nor  was  there  evidence  that  the  users 
tended  to  become  inured  and  turn  to  other 
drugs.  Hard  drug  usage  Is  low.  Furthermore 
Mr.  Shafer  suggests  that  the  use  of  mari- 
juana cuts  down  on  alcoholism. 

Alcoholics  account  for  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  mental  hospital  admissions  in  Ja- 
maica, whereas  in  other  Caribbean  areas 
where  the  herb  is  little  used,  admissions  of 
alcoholics  run  as  high  as  55  per  cent. 

In  his  review  Dr.  Goode  says  that  "only  by 
examining  the  use  of  a  drug  in  a  wide  range 
of  settings  and  environments  can  we  piece 
together  anjrthing  like  a  well-rounded  pic- 
ture of  what  it  does  to  people." 

"For  most  drugs,"  he  adds,  "What  we  know 
comes  from  studies  on  a  narrow  range  of  sub- 
jects— usually  American,  and  usually  "cap- 
tive" prison,  hospital  or  college  populations." 
He  says  that,  while  marijuana  is  technically 
outlawed  in  Jamaica,  Its  use  is  so  widely  ac- 
cepted that  the  study  could  be  done  there  far 
more  readily  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jamaican  report  is  entitled  "Oanja  In 
Jamaica."  ganja  being  the  term  for  marijuana 
used  on  that  Island.  It  is  a  Hindi  word  as  use 
of  the  herb  was  introduced  by  East  Indian 
laborers  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Ja- 
maican marijuana  appears  to  be  a  more  po- 
tent form  than  the  Mexican  variety  familial 
to  Americans. 

The  report  says  that  whereas  the  typical 
American  user  consumes  only  one  or  two 
marijuana  cigarettes  a  week,  a  moderate  Ja- 
maican users  smokes  the  equivalent  of  five 
to  eight  a  day.  A  heavy  Jamaican  user  was 
said  to  smoke  in  excess  of  eight  a  day.  Be- 
cause the  Jamaican  herb  is  more  potent,  the 
Jamaican  user's  intake  of  the  active  ingredi- 
ent was  said  to  be  10  to  26  times  that  of  his 
American  counterpart. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Jamaican  users 
raised  the  suggestion  that  many  of  the  effects 
reported  by  the  American  users  may  be  sub- 
jective. Few  of  the  Jamaicans  reported  the 
sensations  described  by  American  users,  such 
as  a  sharpening  of  taste,  enhanced  hearing 
and  appreciation  of  music  or  loss  of  a  sense 
of  elapsed  time. 

A  variety  of  medical  and  psychological  tests 
were  performed  on  matched  groups  of  30 
smokers  and  30  nonsmokers.  However,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  as  many  as  30  who  bad  never 
smoked  cannabis.  Chronic  users  were  asked 
not  to  smoke  while  in  a  hospital  for  the  tests, 
and  no  withdrawal  sjrmptoms  were  observed. 

While  in-depth  medical  examinations  were 
given  to  each  subject,  some  of  the  effects, 
such  as  allegedly  impaired  sperm  production. 


were  not  tested  as  they  had  not  been  re- 
ported when  the  two-year  project  was  begun 
In  1970. 

The  report,  published  by  Mouton  at  the 
Hague  in  the  Netherlands,  is  being  distrib- 
uted by  MacFarland  Publications  of  Scotch 
Plains,  N.J. 

Mr.  Shafer  did  not  contend  that  marijuana 
is  entirely  safe.  "There  are  always  risks  in- 
herent in  the  use  of  any  'drug,'  Including 
aspirin,"  he  wrote.  To  what  extent  a  harmful 
effect  "is  Inherent  in  the  substance  and  to 
what  extent  In  the  society  or  In  the  consumer 
is  the  research  problem  that  must  be  di- 
vorced from  spurious  missuses,  especially  in 
the  case  of  marijuana." 

"Everyone  agrees,"  he  concluded,  that  "con- 
tinning  research  and  evaluation  are  neces- 
sary." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  after  7  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goodling)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiNALDo,  for  30  minutes,  July  10, 
1975. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  July  14,  1975. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  ttie  fact 
that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  Is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,216.50. 

Mr.  Koch,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost $715. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  and  to  include  extraneous 
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matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,144. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goodling)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  tv.'o  instances. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Bauman. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Early  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  KocH. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  de  Lugo. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Maguire. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  677.  An  act  to  establish  a  Strategic  En- 
ergy Reserve  Office  In  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  to  create  a  strategic  energy 
reserve  sjrstem  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
interruptions  or  reductions  of  energy  im- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 


S.  1462.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July  10,  1975, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  budget  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Commission 
on  Federal  Paperwork  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-212); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1369.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  his 
approval  of  the  application  of  the  Redwood 
Valley  County  Water  District  of  Redwood 
Valley,  Calif.,  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1370.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  urging  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  enable  the  resumption  of  the 
United  States'  relationship  with  Turkey;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1371.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Walter  J.  P. 
Curley,  Jr.,  and  his  family,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

1372.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  military 
equipment  to  Morocco,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1373.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  and  services  to  Iran,  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

1374.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  quarterly  report  on  foreign  military 
sales  letters  of  offer,  pursuant  to  section 
36(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

1375.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1376.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of  the  re- 
port on  the  nuclear  energy  center  site  survey 
required  by  section  207(a)  (4)  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

1377.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  failure  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  authorize  the  Youth 


Conservation  Corps  to  spend  $10  million 
added  to  its  fiscal  year  1975  rate  of  operations 
by  Public  Law  94-41,  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1976,  constitutes 
a  deferral  of  budget  authority  which  has  not 
been  reported  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  section  1015(a)  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-213) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  H.R.  3650.  A  bill  to  clarify  the 
application  of  section  8344  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service  an- 
nuities and  pay  upon  reemployment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-336).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  H.R.  71.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  associated 
with  the  United  States  in  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II  (Rept.  No.  94-337).  Referred  to 
the  ConmUttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  H.R.  3350.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  make 
certain  technical  corrections  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-338).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou-se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  H.R.  8240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay 
and  incentive  pay  for  certain  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  order  to  enhance  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  such  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-339).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7014.  A  bill  to 
increase  domestic  energy  supplies  and  avail- 
ability; to  restrain  energy  demand;  to  pre- 
pare for  energy  emergencies;  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
340)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H.R.  6971.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  to  provide  lower  prices  for 
consumers  (Rept.  No.  94-341).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  584.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5546.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  under  title 
VII  for  training  in  the  health  and  allied 
health  professions,  to  revise  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Services  Corps  scholarship 
training  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
fRept.  No.  94-342).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  585.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7108.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  environmental 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
(Rept.  No.  94-343).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  586.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  HJt.  8365.  A  bill  mak- 
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ing  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  aeencles  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30,  1976.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-344) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    MORGAN    (for    himself,   Mr. 
BROOMrnxD,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Findley, 
and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  8454.  A  bill  to  promote  Improved  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States,  Greece  and 
Turkey,  to  assist  In  the  solution  of  the  refu- 
gee  problem  on  C3rprus,   and  to  otherwise 
strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance;   to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H  R.  8455.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act    so    as    to    as-ure    that    aerosol    spray 
containers  discharging  chlorofluoromethane 
compounds  in  the  ambient  air  will  not  impair 
the   environmental   ozone   layer,   to   prevent 
any  Increased  skin  cancer  risk,  and  other- 
wise  to  protect  the  public  health   and  en- 
vironment; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI : 
H.R.  8456.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no 
State  shall  be  required  to  apply  a  means 
teit,  or  limit  benefits  on  the  basis  of  federally 
prescribed  Income  levels.  In  determining  the 
Individuals  for  whom  education,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  socialization,  or  associated 
services  may  be  provided  thereunder.  If  such 
services  are  provided  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  certain  specified  State  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mrs.  Meyner, 
and  Mr.  Riecle)  : 
H.R.  8457.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  particl- 
satlon  of  the  United  States  In  the  African 
Development  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.   8458.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
ion  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
o  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
ind  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ng  certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Hayes    of    Indiana.    Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Roush,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California) : 
HJl.  8459.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admlnls- 
rator  of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
:  aent  Administration  to  undertake,  in  coop- 
(  ration  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
!  (pace    Administration,    and    other    Federal 
I  gencles,    a   program   of   research,   develop- 
1  aent,  and  demonstration  of  ground  propul- 
I  Ion  systems  which  would  serve  to  reduce 
1  he  cufrent  level  of  energy  consumption;  to 
1  he  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
HM.  8460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
J  iCt  of  1964  to  prohibit  any  Individual  en- 
1  oUed  In  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
1  rom  receiving  food  stamps  If  such  individual 
I  ecelves  at  least  one.half  of  his  Income  from 
i  ny  other  Individual  who  Is  a  member  of  an- 
( ther  household  which  Is  Ineligible  for  food 
t  tamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsttnaca,  Mr.  English,  and  lllr. 
Solarz) : 
nn.  8461.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
tfce  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
\  nder  the  suppementary  medical  insurance 


program  for  services  furnished  by  physician 
extenders  and  clinical  staff  of  community 
mental  health  centers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate  tax  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Graoison,  Mr. 
Guyer,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  MosHEB,  Mr.  Regula,  and  Mr. 
Wylie)  : 
HlR.  8463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act;   to   the  Committee   on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
H.R.  8464.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  entitle  veterans  to 
45  months  of  educational  assistance  for  all 
educational  programs  under  chapter  34  of 
such  title,  to  eliminate  the  time  limitation 
within  which  educational  assistance  must  be 
used,  and   to  restore  on   behalf  of  certain 
veterans  educational  assistance  benefits  pre- 
viously  terminated;    to   the   Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  8465.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Ms.  Abzug)  : 
HJl.  8466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  assure  that  recipients  of  as- 
sistance under  that  act  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  reduced,  or  en- 
titlement thereto  discontinued,  because  of 
increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
Ms.  Abzitg,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Matstt- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Schetter,  Mr.  Solakz, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Wirth,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
HJl.  8467.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  rate 
at  which  benefits  are  withheld  thereunder 
by  reason  of  outside  earnings,  and  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  any  social  security  taxes 
paid  by  an  individual  shall  be  subtracted 
from  his  or  her  outside  earnings  before  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  benefits  to  be 
withheld  by  reason  of  such  earnings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Ms.  Abzttg)  : 
H.R.  8468.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  that  recipients 
of  supplemental  security  Income  benefits  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  benefits  re- 
duced, or  entitlement  thereto  discontinued, 
because  of  increases  In  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  8469.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  child  welfare 
services,  and  medicaid  programs,  and  par- 
ticipants in  the  Headstart,  Follow  Through, 
and  Poster  Grandparent  programs,  will  not 
have  the  amount  of  such  aid  or  assistance 
reduced,  or  entitlement  to  such  aid,  assist- 
ance, or  participation  discontinued,  becatise 
of  increases  in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES : 
H.R.  8470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 


of  supplemental  security  income  benefits,  re- 
cipients of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  vari- 
ous Federal-State  public  assistance  and 
medicaid  programs,  and  recipients  of  assist- 
ance or  benefits  under  the  veterans'  pension 
and  compensation  programs  and  certain 
other  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
benefits  aid,  or  assistance  reduced  because 
of  post-1973  Increases  in  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE : 
H.R.  8471.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  prescribe  regulations  relating  to  the 
purchase,  possession,  consumption,  use,  and 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  the 
Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

DE  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 

H.R.  8472.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living 

adjustments   in   retirement   pay   of   certain 

Federal   judges;    to   the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  8473.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  8474.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
reduction  presently  made  in  an  individual's 
SSI  benefits,  on  account  of  State  payments 
for  inpatient  care  which  such  individual  is 
receiving,  shall  not  apply  where  the  institu- 
tion Involved  Is  a  sheltered  care  facility 
whose  residents  are  ambulatory  and  do  not 
require  nursing  care  or  medical  supervision 
provided  by  such  institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  8475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)   (by  request) : 
H.R.  8476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  expand  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  extend  medical  services  to  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
H.R.  8477.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnor  and  Mi.  Breaux)  : 
H.R.  8478.  A  bill  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coor- 
dinated program  of  research,  producer  and 
consumer  information,  and  promotion  to  im- 
prove, maintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  8479.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  In  the  name 
of  Congress,  a  medal  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  F. 
Yeager;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  and  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

H.R.  8480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  : 
H.R.  8481.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage  of  certain  psychologists'  services 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  8482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  it  relates  to  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax,  to  Increase  the  Individual 
exemption,  to  provide  an  alternate  method 
of  valuing  for  estate  tax  purposes  certain  real 
property  including  that  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  preservation  of  open  lands 
and  historic  places  if  they  continue  to  be 
used  as  such  for  at  least  5  years  after  the 
estate  tax  is  applicable;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mrs.   Smith   of   Nebraska,   and  Mr. 
Wright)  : 
H.R.  8483.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   to  authorize   a   tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing  high- 
er education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  8484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  hos- 
pital care  and  medical  services  In  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  to  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties at  such  times  as  such  veterans  may  re- 
quire such  care  and  services  while  within 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  8485.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflice  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  and  Mrs. 
Pettis)  : 
H.R.  8486.  A  bill  to  establish  criteria  to  be 
observed  by  approving  entitles  for  federally 
assisted  postsecondary  education  programs 
In  order  to  protect  students  In  such  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  8487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self,    Mr.     Phillip     Burton,     Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins.  Mr.   Maguire,   Mr.   Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nnt, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mrs.     Spellman.     Mr.     Solarz.     Mr. 
Stark,     Mr.     Waxman,     and     Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  8488.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  multipurpose  service  programs 
for   displaced    homemakers,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self,   Ms.    Abzug,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.   Carr,   Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.     Conyers,     Mr.     Cotter,     Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.   Ketchum.   Mr.   Krebs.   Mr.   La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell   of     Maryland,    Mr.     Nnc,     Mr. 
Ottinger,    Mr.    Rangzx,    and    Mr. 
Riegle)  : 
H.R.  8489.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  research  informa- 
tion projects  and  programs  respecting  amnio- 
centesis,  to   provide   for   research  on   other 
methods  of  detecting  birth  defects,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  programs  of  genetic  coun- 
seling, and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  performance  of  amniocentesis  on  women 


unable  to  pay  therefor;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self.   Mr.    RODiNO,    Mr.    Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,    Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of 
California,  Mr.   Winn,  Mr.  Stokes. 
and  Mrs.  Schroeder)  : 
H.R.    8490.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  research 
Information  projects  and  programs  respect- 
ing amniocentesis,  to  provide  for  research  on 
other  methods  of  detecting  birth  defects,  to 
provide  assistance  for  programs  of  genetic 
counseling,  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  performance  of  amniocentesis 
on  women  unable  to  pay  therefor;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pickle)  : 
HJl.  8491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  in  order  to 
provide  for  an  advisory  committee  on  safety 
In  each  congressional  district;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Rangel)  : 
HJi.  8492.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  needed  improve- 
ments In  the  recently  enacted  child  support 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Derwinski  and  Mr.  Maguire)  : 
H.R.  8493.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
authorize  the  use  of  ad  valorem  taxes  to 
satisfy  the  user  charge  system  requirement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bingham,    Mr.   Brademas,   Mr.   Cor- 
MAN,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,    Mr.   Fohd    of   Michigan. 
Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rooney,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.    Vandeb    Veen, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Bedell,   Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Carney,    and    Mrs.    Chis- 
holm) : 
H.R.  8494.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Energy  Research  and  Development  to 
establish  a  system  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  energy-conserving  industrial  tech- 
nologies with  due  regard  for  the  need  to  op- 
erate such  a  system  in  a  manner  which  will 
stimulate  depressed  sectors  of  the  American 
economy;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Daniels.  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Early.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Hannaford.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr. 
Jenrette,   Mr.   Krebs.   Mr.   LaFalce. 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    MoAKLEY,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.   Ottinger.  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Reuss,  and  Mr. 
Roe)  : 
HJl.  8495.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Energy  Research  and  Development  to 
establish  a  system  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  energy-conserving  Industrial  tech- 
nologies  with   due  regard  for   the  need   to 
operate  such  a  system  In  a  manner  which 
will    stimulate    depressed    sectors    of    the 
American   economy;    to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sabasin, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Tson- 


gas,   Mr.    UoALL,   Mr.   Vicoarro,    Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Wirth, 
and  Mr.  Yates  ) : 
H.R.  6496.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Energy  Research  and  Development  to 
establish  a  system  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  enert'y-conservlng  industrial  tech- 
nologies  with  due   regard   for   the   need   to 
operate  such  a  system  in  a  manner  which 
will    stimulate    depressed    sectors    of    the 
American   economy;    to   the   Committee   on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    EMERY     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota,   Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    Pritchard, 
Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Lent.  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.     Kindness,     Mr.     Whttehurst. 
Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illi- 
nois) : 
H.R.  8497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  use 
of  methanol  as  an  alternative  fuel  for  motor 
vehicles  by  allowing  the  rapid  amortization 
of  facilities  producing  methanol  and  by  pro- 
viding that  fuels  which  are  at  least  10  per- 
cent methanol   will   not  be  subject  to  the 
Federal  excise  taxes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  8498.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that 
States  having  agreements  entered  into 
thereunder  will  continue  to  make  social  se- 
curity payments  and  reports  on  a  calendar- 
quarter  basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8499.  A  bill  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  Industrial  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mikva,  and  Mrs.  Pettis)  : 
H.R.  8500.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  contig- 
uous and  compact  territory  for  the  election 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  8501.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  fiexlble  regulation  of  Interest  rates  on 
deposits   and  share   accounts   In   depository 
Institutions  and  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  Interest  rate  differential 
between  depository  institutions  with  respect 
to  Individual   retirement   accounts;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  8502.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In   order  to  make   the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  8503.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rails- 
back.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Santini. 
Mr.  SiSK.  and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.R.  8504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  certain 
limitations  respecting  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary   of   Health.   Education,   and   Wel- 
fare to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals  under 
that   act.   and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

My  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  8505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
type  of  fiavors  which  may  be  used  on  bonded 
wine  cellar  premises  In  the  production  of 
special  natural  wines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 
H.R.  8506.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  Federal  gasoline  and  auto- 
motive excise  taxes  shall  be  placed  In  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  be  used  for  road  im- 
provement purposes  only,  to  eliminate  the 
State  matching  requirements  In  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  and  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  State  and  local  highway 
purposes;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  TransporUtion,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE : 
HJR.  8507.  A  bill  to  revise  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorized  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
when  in  a  travel  status;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON: 
H.R.  8508.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Camden,  Ark.,  for  airport  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  In 
September  annually  as  National  Good  Neigh- 
bor Day:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Andeeson  of  California.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Badh-lo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Broy- 
Hn-L,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Cederberg, 
Mr.  Del   Cla-.vson,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN.  and  Mr.  Fithian)  : 
H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating   the   week   in   November   which    in- 
cludes Thanksgiving  Day  in  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Family  Week;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
PuacA,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.     Guyer.    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.   Horton.  Mr.  Howe.  Mr. 
Htde,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
McKat,    Mr.   Mazzoli,    Mr.    Michel, 
Mr.   Mikva.  Mr.   Mitchell   of  New 
York,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAO  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  California) : 
H.J.  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  in  November  which  in- 
cludes Thanksgiving  Day  in  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Family  Week;   to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sarasin.  Mr.  Schulze, 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  J.  William  Stan- 
ton, Mr.   Talcott,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr. 
Treen,  Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.    Whttehurst,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr. 
Wolff.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  Mr.  YotrwG  of  Florida) : 
H  J.  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  in  November  which  includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  In  each  year  as  National 
Family   Week:    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  song  "Keep  America  Free"  the  Bicen- 
tennial song  for  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr.  SKUBITZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Ruppe)  : 
H.J.  Res.  547.  Joint  resoluUon  to  approve 
the   "Convenant   to   Establish   a   Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in 
Political  Union  with  the  United  States  of 
America",   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  332.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing    solidarity    with    Url    Podrlachlk 
and  other  Soviets  Jews  who  are  not  permitted 
to  freely  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union; 
to  the   Committee   ou    International   Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.   Con.   Res    333.    Concurrent   resolution 
to    create    a    Select    Joint    Committee    on 
Servicemen  Missing  In  Action;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.  Res.  582.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  prohibit  voting  by  proxy  In  any 
committee  or  subcommittee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fret. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bies- 

TER,  and  Mr.  Moffett)  : 

H.  Res.  583.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 

that  House  conferees  may  conduct  business 

only   at   conference   meetings   open   to   the 

public;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

226.  By  Mr.  TJLLMAN:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  relative 
to  eligibility  for  food  stamps:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

227.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transnortation. 

228.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  Federal 
regulations  governing  day  care  centers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau-^e  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 

HJl.  8509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magdelena 
Vargas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Vargas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 

H.R.  8511.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MUton 
Karchln;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  r*r.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  8512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Harry  Harford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  8513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUUa 
Nlukkanen  (also  known  as  William  Mackle) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  8514.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hamlsh 
Scott  MacKay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS   INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5fd) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  27, 1975,  page  21306. 

9Ji.  7100.  May  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 


Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  by  declaring  that  rural  letter 
carriers  may  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  compensa- 
tion established  by  any  collective  bargaining 
agreement  made  between  the  Postal  Service 
and  any  bargaining  representative  recog- 
nized under  specified  provisions  of  law. 

H.R.  7101.  May  19,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals. 

H.R.  7102.  May  19.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  stipulate  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  May  and  shall  end  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  Labor  Day. 

H.R.  7103.  May  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Imposes 
criminal  penalties  on  any  United  States  citi- 
zen who  marries  an  alien  who  Is  Illegally  in 
the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
establishing  immediate  relative  status  for 
such  alien  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  7104.  May  19.  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  approve  funds 
to  reimburse  a  medical  facility  for  treatment 
of  an  alien  unlawfully  in  the  United  States 
if  the  treatment  was  given  for  a  medical 
emergency  and  the  facility  is  unable  to  re- 
cover Its  costs  In  providing  such  treatment 
from  any  public  assistance  program. 

H.R.  7105.  May  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
hibit any  alien  who  has  been  illegally  em- 
ployed In  the  United  States  from  obtaining 
permanent  residence  status. 

H.R.  7106.  May  19.  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  United 
States  Border  Patrol. 

H.R.  7107.  May  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  for  smuggling  aliens  Into 
the  United  States.  Increases  the  penalties  for 
entering  the  United  States  at  an  Improper 
time  or  place  or  through  misrepresentation 
or  concealment  of  facts. 

Directs  the  Attorney  General  to  confiscate 
any  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  used  In  the 
Illegal  entry  of  aliens. 

H.R.  7108.  May  19.  1975.  Selene  and  Tech- 
nology. Authorises  appropriations  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  en- 
vironmental research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration programs. 

H.R.  7109.  May  19.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  scholarships  for  women  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Army,  Navy-Marine  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

H.R.  7110.  May  19,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  head  of  any 
appropriate  Federal  agency  to  determine  and 
fix  the  minimum  and  maximum  age  limits 
within  which  an  original  appointment  may 
be  made  to  a  position  as  customs  or  immigra- 
tion Inspector. 

Revises  retirement  regulations  for  such 
inspectors. 

H.R.  7111.  May  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Allows 
a  certain  Individual  to  file  tort  claims  against 
the  United  States  on  her  own  behalf  and  as 
personal  representative  of  the  estates  of  her 
deceased  children  notwithstanding  statutory 
limitations  or  the  defense  of  res  Judicata. 

H.R.  7112.  May  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7113.  May  19,  197S.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  assign 
a  certain  Individual,  upon  his  retirement,  to 
a  command  status  as  the  Oceanographer  of 
the  Navy. 

H.R.  7114.  May  19,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  documentation 
of  a  specified  vessel  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  the  privileges  of  engaging  In 
coastwise  trade. 

H.R.  7115.  May  19.  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  full  settle- 
mer.t  of  such  individual's  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  household  and  personal 
goods  destroyed  by  fire. 

H.R.  7116.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  tax  credit  for  expenditures  paid  or  Incurred 
with  respect  to  Intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs  and  other  related  costs  with 
respect  to  domestic  exploratory  oil  and  gas 
wells. 

H  R.  7117.  May  20,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  and  enforce  man- 
datory fuel  economy  standards  for  new  mo- 
tor \ehlcles.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
just fuel  economy  standards  In  order  to  re- 
flect changes  in  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards. 

Requires  automobile  manufacturers  to 
place  a  label  on  each  new  automobile  indi- 
cating the  estimated  fuel  economy  and  the 
estimated  average  annual  fuel  costs  for  such 
automobile. 

HR.  7118.  May  20,  1975.  Rules.  Amends  the 
Coneressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require 
that  every  public  bill  or  resolution  Intro- 
duced In  either  House  of  Congress  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  average  cost  for  each  taxpay- 
ing  family  if  the  bill  or  resolution  were  en- 
acted into  law.  Requires  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  keep  tabula- 
tions on  the  average  cost  to  each  taxpaylng 
family  of  the  bills  passed  during  each  session 
and  directs  that  the  tabulations  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

H.R.  7119.  May  20,  1975.  Rules.  Amends  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require 
that  every  public  bill  or  resolution  intro- 
duced in  either  House  of  Congress  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  average  cost  for  each  taxpay- 
lng family  If  the  bill  or  resolution  were  en- 
acted into  law.  Requires  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  keep  tabula- 
tions on  the  average  cost  to  each  taxpaylng 
family  of  the  bills  passed  during  each  session 
and  directs  that  the  tabulations  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

H.R.  7120.  May  20,  1975.  Education  and  La- 
bor. Directs  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  a  program  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed 
individuals. 

H.R.  7121.  May  20,  1975.  Education  and  La- 
bor. Amends  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  treat  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  for  p\irposes 
of  minimum  payments  for  State-operated 
programs  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  7122.  May  20,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Heroes  Memorial  vrtthln  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  7123.  May  20,  1975.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorizes, under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  the  lease  and  transfer  of  hurley 
tobacco  farm  marketing  quotas  to  farms 
within  contiguous  counties  In  the  same 
State,  If  approved  by  a  majority  vote  In  a 
referendum  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7124.  May  20,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Requires  Federal  agencies,  with 
certain  exceptions,  to  employ  a  certain  per- 
centage of  Individuals  on  a  part-time  career 
basis  for  each  grade. 

H.R.  7125.  May  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  classify  procedure  to 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcast  licensee.  Extends  the  maximum 
time  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  any  class  of  station  from  three 
to  five  years. 

H.R.  7126.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires 
every  employees  to  offer  qualified  health  care 


Insurance  to  his  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Establishes  a  program  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  provide  qualified  health  care 
insurance  to  nonemployed  and  self-employed 
Individuals  and  their  families.  Requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  pay  the  full  premium  for  continuation  of 
qualified  health  care  insurance  for  Indi- 
viduals receiving  State  or  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

H.R.  7127.  May  20,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  Export  Administration 
Act  to  prohibit  actions  by  domestic  export 
concerns  which  would  support  restrictive 
practices  of  any  foreign  nation  against  an- 
other nation  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
with  certain  limitations. 

H.R.  7128.  May  20,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  promulgate  standards  for  the 
transportation  handling  and  care  of  certain 
animals  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Prohibits  the  attendance  at.  promotion  of, 
or  supplying  of,  animal  fighting  ventures. 

Sets  forth  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  and  handling  of  certain 
classes  of  animals. 

H.R.  7129.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires 
every  employer  to  offer  qualified  health  care 
Insurance  to  his  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies. Establishes  a  program  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  provide  qualified  health  care 
Insurance  to  nonemployed  and  self-employed 
Individuals  and  their  families.  Requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  pay  the  full  premium  for  continuation  of 
qualified  health  care  insurance  for  Individ- 
uals receiving  State  or  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

H.R.  7130.  May  20,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secreary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
loans  to  homeowners  and  builders  to  assist 
them  In  purchasing  and  Installing  solar  heat- 
ing or  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment, 
and  directs  the  Secretary  to  provide  individ- 
uals with  all  current  Information  on  such 
equipment  upon  request. 

Defines  the  types  of  equipment  qualifying 
for  inclusion  under  this  Act. 

Directs  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  to  ( 1 )  establish  pro- 
cedures for  Inspecting  and  evaluating  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment,  (2)  review 
new  equipment  as  developed,  and  (3)  peri- 
odically review  certifications  of  such  equip- 
ment for  validity. 

H.R.  7131.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
cooperative  housing  corporations,  condomin- 
ium management  associations,  and  residen- 
tial real  estate  management  associations 
from  taxation  on  certain  types  of  Income. 

H.R.  7132.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortiza- 
tion of  qualified  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  Installed  In  nonresidential  build- 
ings and  to  allow  an  investment  credit  for 
such  equipment. 

HJl.  7133.  May  20. 1975.  Agriculture.  Trans- 
fers all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

HJl.  7134.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize real  property  to  be  valued  for  e^^tate 
tax  purposes  at  Its  value  as  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  land  rather  than  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

Amends  the  estate  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited 
deduction  from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value 
of  the  decedent's  Interest  In  a  family  farm- 
ing operation  which  passes  to  an  Individual 
related  to  him  or  his  spouse. 

H.R.  7135.,  May  20,  1975.  Agriculture.  Au- 


thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate with  the  several  Stites  for  the  pur- 
poses of  encouraging  and  assisting  them  In 
carrying  out  programs  of  animal  health  re- 
search at  eligible  institutions.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  allocate  any  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  such  animal  research 
programs. 

RR.  7136.  May  20.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  to  continue  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  through  September  30.   1975. 

H.R.  7137.  May  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  the  National 
Power  Grid  Corporation  to  operate  a  national 
power  grid  system  to  supply  electric  power 
through  regional  bulk  power  supply  corpo- 
rations. Authorizes  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  electric  pgwer  generation 
and  transmission,  with  priority  given  to  en- 
vironmental protection  and  land  use 
research. 

Transfers  certain  exUtlng  Federal  power 
facilities  to  the  national  grid  system.  De- 
fines rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  national 
grid  system.  Defines  rights,  powers,  and  du- 
ties of  national  and  regional  corporations 
and  employees.  Requires  compliance  with 
environmental  standards. 

H.R.  7138.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  expanding 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  to  in- 
clude a  special  housing  allowance. 

HR.  7139.  May  20.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Establishes  procedures  for 
States  to  assume  certain  functions  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  with  respect  to  intrastate 
waters. 

H.R.  7140.  May  20,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate.  ?nd  maintain 
the  Mongollon  Mesa  reclamation  project  in 
Arizona. 

H.R.  7141.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  duty-free  entry  of  binder 
twine  and  baler  twine  of  manmade  fibers. 

H.R.  7142.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
hibit the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  any  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
If  such  aircraft  are  used  in  search  and 
rescue  missions  bv  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

H.R.  7143.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction.  Per- 
mits the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect  an 
alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

H.R.  7144.  May  20,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  loans  to  commercial 
fishermen  whose  vessels  or  equipment  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  can- 
cel repayment  of  such  loan  If  his  Investiga- 
tion reveals  that  the  damage  was  caused 
solely  by  the  foreign  vessel,  or  to  require 
repayment  with  Interest  when  the  owner  of 
the  United  States  vessel  was  partially  or 
entirely  at  fault. 

H.R.  7145.  May  20,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Sets  forth  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  pay  to  the  States  for  furnishing 
domiciliary,  hospital,  or  nursing  home  care 
to  eligible  veterans  who  receive  such  care  In 
State  facilities. 

H.R.  7146.  May  20.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  as  It  relates 
to  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
by  (1)  revising  eligibility  requirements  for 
grants;  (2)  revising  the  procedure  for  adjust- 
ing the  amount  of  grants;  (3)  authorizing 
Federal  financial  participation  In  the 
Investigation  and  prosecution  of  fraud  con- 
ducted by  State  agencies;  (4)  requiring 
States  to  provide  evidentiary  hearings;  and 
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(5)   Imposing  criminal  sanctions  for  misuse 
of  grants  by  recipients. 

H.R.  7147.  May  20,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
siUar  Affairs.  Designates  the  Mountain  Park 
Reservoir  in  OlUahoma  as  the  Tom  Steed 
Reservoir. 

B.M.  7148.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits 
the  Importation  of  petroleum  Into  the  United 
States  after  October  1,  1975  except  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act.  Directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
regulate  petroleum  importation  and  the  allo- 
cation of  imported  petroleum  among  domes- 
tic refiners. 

H.R.  7149.  May  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Copyright  Laws  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  works  not  reproduced  for  sale,  and 
Copyright  Office  fees.  Allows  for  delay  in  the 
dellver>'  by  an  applicant  of  certain  required 
materials  to  the  OfHce  when  such  delay  is 
caused  by  disruption  of  postal  or  other  trans- 
portation service.  Directs  the  Register  of 
Copyright  to  establish  procedures  by  which 
copjTlght  owners  may  authorize  the  repro- 
duction of  certain  works  in  a  form  suitable 
for  use  by  the  blind. 

HJl.  7150.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
a  child  by  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  7151.  May  20,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  grants  to  Central  Wyoming 
College  to  assist  In  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  Indian  Act  and 
Cultural  Center  within  the  Wind  River  In- 
dian Reservation. 

H.R.  7152.  May  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Permits 
the  broadcasting,  televising  or  mailing  of 
lottery  Information  and  the  transportation 
or  mailing  of  lottery  tickets  or  lottery  equip- 
ment when  such  lotterj'  is  lavrtul  In  the 
State  In  which  it  is  being  conducted. 

H.R.  7153.  May  20,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  to  establish  a  National 
Shellfish  Advisory  Committee  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  Federal  laws  on  the  shellfish  in- 
dustry. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  grants  to  coastal  States  In  or- 
der to  assist  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  shellfish  resources  In  the  coastal 
zone. 

H.R.  7154.  May  20,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  construction  of 
a  sculpture  In  memory  of  Doctor  Robert  H. 
Goddard,  to  be  placed  on  the  grounds  of 
Clark  University  In  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  7155.  May  20.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
all  activities  within  Its  Jurisdiction  relating 
to  the  creation,  marketing,  sale,  lease,  use, 
operation  and  management  of  condom  n- 
lums. 

H.R.  7156.  May  20.  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
that  a  certain  Individual  shall  be  deemed 
qualified  to  receive  Armed  Forces  disability 
benefits. 

H.R.  7157.  May  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pav  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  the  estate  of  a  certain  Individual 
in  full  settlement  of  such  individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
confiscation,  destruction,  and  loss  during 
World  V/ar  II  of  his  propertv  In  Lithuania. 

H.R.  7158.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  revising 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  divorced 
women  for  wife's  or  widow's  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  7159.  May  21,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Establishes,  under  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972.  a  Concerted  Services  In  Training 
and  Education  Task  Force,  within  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  to  cocrdlnate  Fed- 
eral rural  community  development  and  as- 
sistance programs. 

H.R.  7160.  May  21.  1975.  Rules.  Amends  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require 
that  every  public  bill  or  resolution  Intro- 
duced In  either  House  of  Congress  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  average  cost  for  each  tix- 
pajiiig  family  If  the  bill  or  resolution  were 
eaicted  into  law.  Requires  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  keep  tabu- 
lations on  the  average  cost  to  each  ta.xpaylng 
family  of  the  bills  Da.'.sed  during  each  ses- 
sion and  directs  that  the  tabulations  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

H.R.  7161.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974  to  make  Indi- 
viduals performing  services  for  an  educa- 
tional Institution  or  agency  Ineligible  for 
special  unemployment  compensation  under 
the  Act  for  periods  between  academic  years 
or  terms. 

H.R.  7162.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  cer- 
tain aliens  eligible  for  supplementary  med- 
ical insurance  benefits  under  the  Medicare 
program. 

H.R.  7163.  May  21,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  between  the  Postal  Service 
employee  labor  organizations  from  contain- 
ing any  provision  which  would  preclude 
Postal  Service  employees  from  being  repre- 
sented in  grievance  and  adverse  actions  aris- 
ing under  the  agreement  by  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing.  Entitles  such  repre- 
sentatives to  be  present  during  any  proceed- 
ings upon  such  grievance  or  adverse  action. 
H.R.  7164.  May  21,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Directs  the  Small  Business  Association  to  as- 
sume or  suspend  for  a  temporary  period,  re- 
payment of  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  certain  business  concerns. 

H.R.  7165.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals. 
H.R.  7166.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Increases 
the  penalties  imposed  for  the  commission  of 
a  felony  with  a  firearm  or  while  unlawfully 
carrying  a  firearm. 

H.R.  7167.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia  as  the  Assateague  Is- 
lana  Wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

HJl.  7168.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Badlands  National  Monument  In  South 
Dakota  as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7169.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Bandelier  National  Monument  In  New  Mexico 
as  wilderness. 

H.R.  7170.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Big  Bend  National  Park  In  Texas  as  wilder- 
ness, to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

H.R.  7171.  May  21.  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In 
Colorado  as  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunni- 
son Wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

KJi.  7172.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  land  In  the 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  In  Utah  as  wil- 
derness, to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7173.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  In  New  Mex- 
ico as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
HJl.  7174.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 


sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  withla 
the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument  la 
Utah  as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7175.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  within 
the  Chlrlcahua  National  Monument  In  Ari- 
zona as  wilderness. 

HJl.  7176.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Colorado  National  Monument  In  Colorado  as 
wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7177.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  land  In  the 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  Oregon  as  wil- 
derness, to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7178.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park  In 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  as  wil- 
derness, to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

HJl.  7179.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  as  wilderness,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
H.R.  7180.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  In  Colorado 
and  Utah  as  wilderness,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7181.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Everglades  National  Park  In  Florida  as  wil- 
derness, to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7182.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Glacier  National  Park  In  Montana  as  wilder- 
ness to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

H.R.  7183.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  In  Wyoming  as 
wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary cf  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7184.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Great  Sand  Dunes  National  Monument  in 
Colorado  as  wilderness,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  utilize 
motorized  vehicles  within  the  area  for  cer- 
tain specified  purposes. 

H.R.  7185.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  In 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  as  wilderness, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

H.R.  7186.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park  in 
Texas  as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7187.  Mav  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Haleakala  National  Park  In  Hawaii  as  wil- 
derness, to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

H.r:  7188.  Mav  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park  as  wilder- 
ness, to  be  administered  bv  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7189.  Mav  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular i^ffa!rs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Lsle  Royale  National  Park  In  Michigan  as 
wilderness,  to  be  administered  bv  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7190.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  In  Califor- 
nia as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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HR.  7191.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Katmal  National  Monument  In  Alaska  as 
wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7192.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  In  Colorado  as 
wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7193.  May  22,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park  In  Washington 
as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  utilize  aircraft  and  scientific  devices 
for  volcanic  and  glacial  research  in  the  wil- 
derness areas. 

H.R.  7194.  May  22,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In 
Washington  as  the  North  Cascades  Wilder- 
ness. 

H.R.  7195.  May  21,.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Olympic  National  Park  in  Washington  as 
wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7196.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Oregon  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  in 
Arizona  as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  utilize  motorized  vehicles  for 
certain  uses  within  the  wilderness  area.  Re- 
peals earlier  law  relating  to  disposition  of 
such  lands  under  mineral  leasing  laws. 

H.R.  7197.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Pinnacles  National  Monument  in  California 
as  wilderness. 

H.R.  7198.  May  5,  1975.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  In  California  as 
wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7199.  May  5,  1975.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  Colorado  as 
wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7200.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  in  Arizona  as 
wilderness  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7201.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Virginia  as 
wilderness. 

HR.  7202.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks  In 
California  as  wilderness. 

H.R.  7203.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park 
in  North  Dakota  as  wilderness,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7204.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming,  as  wilderness  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  permit  certain 
uses  of  lands  within  the  wilderness  areas. 

H.R.  7205.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Yosemlte  National  Park  In  California  as 
wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

HR.  7206.  May  21.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Zion  National  Park  In  Utah  as  wilderness,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

H.R.  7207.  May  21,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  de- 
fine the  term  "navigable  waters"  as  it  applies 


to  the  Issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or  fill 
materials  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7208.  May  21.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Presumes  a  disability  to  have  been  Incurred 
In  or  aggravated  by  service  for  the  purposes 
of  wartime  disability  compensation  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  who  served  for  ninety  days 
or  more  during  a  period  of  war.  and  who  in- 
curs multiple  sclerosis  developing  a  10  per- 
cent or  more  degree  of  disability  within 
eleven  years  from  the  date  of  separation 
from  such  service. 

H.R.  7209.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Pinnacles  National  Monument  In  California 
as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Revises  the  boun- 
daries of  the  monvunent  to  include  addition- 
al lands. 

H.R.  7210.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In 
California  as  the  Lopez  Canyon  Wilderness, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  7211.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  requir- 
ing all  individuals  who  are  employed,  self- 
employed,  or  seeking  such  employment  to 
have  an  employee  Identification  card  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Stipulates  that  such  cards  may  be 
issued  only  to  United  States  citizens  and 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
and  authorized  to  engage  in  employment  or 
self-employment.  Prohibits  employers  from 
employing  an  individual  who  does  not  have 
an  employee  identification  card. 

H.R.  7212.  May  21,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Lowers  the  age  at  which  a  member  or  form- 
er member  of  the  Armed  Forces  becomes  eli- 
gible for  retired  pay  for  non-regular  service. 

H.R.  7213.  May  21.  1975.  Judiciary.  Incor- 
porates the  International  Aerospace  Hall  of 
Fame. 

H.R.  7214.  May  21.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  Postal  Service 
from  requiring  the  delivery  of  mall  to  single- 
family  residential  dwellings  through  the  use 
of  cluster  mailboxes  or  curbslde  mailboxes 
unless  the  local  government  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  area  in  which  such  dwellings 
are  located  approves  the  use  of  such  mail- 
boxes. 

H.R.  7215.  May  21.  1975.  Judiciary.  Requires 
establishment  of  a  system  for  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  accept- 
ance of  a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of 
rights  by  the  States  and  local  government 
units  as  a  condition  to  receiving  grants  un- 
der the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

H.R.  7216.  May  21.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  by  au- 
thorizing grants  to  the  American  Film  In- 
stitute, and  by  authorizing  grants-in-aid 
to  qualified  States  for  humanities  programs. 

Establishes  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Institute 
for  the  Improvement  of  Museum  Services  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
museums. 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  to  indemnify  against 
loss  or  damage  works  of  art.  manuscripts, 
and  other  artifacts  or  objects  of  educa- 
tional, cultural,  historical,  or  scientific  value 
which  are  on  exhibition  in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  7217.  May  21.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to;  (1)  extend  various  provi- 
sions relating  to  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped; (2)  add  new  requirements  for  the  re- 
quired State  plans;  and  (3)  revise  provisions 
relating  to  the  allocation  and  payment  of 
funds,  the  application  for  grants,  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  7218.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Securltv  Act  to  include 


services  furnished  by  a  physician's  assist- 
ant. Medex.  nurse  practitioner,  and  clinical 
staff  of  a  community  mental  health  center 
among  the  Items  covered  under  the  Medicare 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  programs. 

H.R.  7219.  May  25,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires that  whenever  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
and  regulations  or  to  make  changes  in  rules 
or  regulations,  such  proposals  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  each  House  of  Congress  with  a 
report  containing  a  full  explanation  thereof. 
Stipulates  that  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
change  shall  become  effective  unless  either 
House  of  Congress  disapproves  the  same 
within  60  days. 

H.R.  7220.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  define 
the  term  "agricultural"  with  respect  to  the 
exemption  from  the  tax  on  corporations. 

H.R.  7221.  May  21.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Eliminates  the  time  period  in  which 
a  veteran  has  to  use  his  educational  bene- 
fits. 

HR.  7222.  May  21.  1975.  Pest  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Increases  the  contribution  oy 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment   employees'    group    life    Insurance. 

H.R.  7223.  May  21.  1975.  Atomic  Energj-. 
Prohibits  the  transfer  of  nuclear  materials 
to  countries  which  have  not  ratified  the 
Treaty  on  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  with  certain  exceptions. 

H.R.  7224.  May  21.  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Prohibits  the  transfer  of  nuclear  ni.iterlals 
to  countries  which  have  not  ratified  the 
Ti-eaty  on  Non-Prollferatlon  on  Nuclear 
Weapons,  with  certain  exceptions. 

H.R.  7225.  May  21.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Repeals  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
Transfers  tlie  functions  of  the  Reconcilla- 
tlO!i  Service  program  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

H.R.  7226.  May  21.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Repeals  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
Transfers  the  functions  of  tlie  Reconcilia- 
tion Service  program  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System   to   the  Department   of   Justice. 

H.R.  7227.  May  21.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  that  the  Feder.il 
Communications  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  the  availability  of  broadcasting 
time  to  any  person.  Repeals  the  "equal  time" 
provision  relating  to  availability  of  broad- 
casting time  to  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  public  office. 

Repeals  the  prohibition  on  political 
editorializing  by  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations. 

HR.  7228.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  rnd  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit devices  other  than  stamps  to  be  used  as 
evidence  of  tax  payment  on  containers  of 
distilled  spirits. 

H.R.  7229.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  procedures 
and  regulations  concerning  chemical  sub- 
stances, with  the  exception  of  drugs  and 
pesticides,  which  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  deter- 
mined represent,  or  may  reoresent.  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  health  or  the  environment. 

HR.  7230.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  by  imposing  penalties  for  the 
robbery  or  attempted  robbery  of  narcotics  or 
other  controlled  substances  from  a  retail 
pharmacy. 

HR.  7231.  May  21,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Amends  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act  to  es- 
tablish within  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  a  program  to  de- 
velop ground  propulsion  systems  designed  to 
reduce  current  levels  of  energy  consumption 
and  meet  air  quality  standards. 

H.R.  7232.  May  21.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency  and   Housing.   Requires   financial   in- 
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stitutions  to  maintain  and  make  available 
to  the  public  certain  Information  on  real 
estate  loans  and  savings  accounts. 

Directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

HJl.  7233.  May  21,  1975.  Agriculture.  Re- 
vises the  formula  for  allocating  Federal 
matching  grants  to  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  for  construction  purposes.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
such  grants  to  land  grant  colleges. 

HR.  7234.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes standards  to  be  followed  by  organiza- 
tions maintaining  an  Information  system 
containing  personal  Information  on  private 
citizens. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to 
oversee  compliance  with  this  Act. 

KH.  7235.  May  21,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  gold  commemorative  coins 
bearing  the  seal  or  symbol  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  and 
to  ofTer  such  coins  for  sale  to  the  public. 

HJl.  7236.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  revising 
the  method  of  computing  excess  earnings  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits  to  which  an  Individual  Is  entitled. 

H.R.  7237.  May  21.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term  "food 
supplement"  as  It  appears  In  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  limiting  the  Ingredients  of  any  food  In 
a  food  for  special  dietary  uses  If  the  amount 
recommended  to  be  consumed  does  not  render 
It  Injurious  to  health. 

H.R.  7238.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary;  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  candidates 
for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  to  file  statements  with  the 
Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  their  m- 
come  and  financial  transactions. 

H.R.  7239.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Incorpo- 
rates the  National  Ski  Patrol  System,  Incor- 
porated. 

H.R.  7240.  May  21,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit ( 1 )  a  tax  credit  for  the  qualified  savings 
and  investment  of  an  Individual,  (2)  the 
exclusion  from  an  individual's  gross  Income 
of  certain  corporate  dividends  and  the  capi- 
tal gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  securi- 
ties. 3)  a  deduction  from  the  value  of  the 
gross  estate  In  the  case  of  certain  family 
farming  operations,  (4)  the  adjustment  of 
the  corporate  normal  tax  rate,  (5)  the  in- 
crease of  the  corporate  surtax  exemption  and 
the  investment  credit,  and  (6)  the  deduction 
by  an  employer  of  the  amount  of  certain  div- 
idends paid  with  respect  to  employer  securi- 
ties. 

H.R.  7241.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit (1)  a  tax  credit  for  the  qualified  savings 
and  investment  of  an  individual,  (2)  the  ex- 
clusion from  an  individual's  gross  Income  of 
certain  corporate  dividends  and  the  capital 
gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  securities, 
(3)  a  deduction  from  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate  in  the  case  of  certain  family  farming 
operations,  (4)  the  adjustment  of  the  cor- 
porate normal  tax  rate,  (5)  the  Increase  of 
the  corporate  siirtax  exemption  and  the  In- 
vestment credit,  and  (6)  the  deduction  by  an 
employer  of  the  amount  of  certain  dividends 
paid  with  respect  to  employer  securities. 

H.R.  7242.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  tax 
married  and  unmarried  Individuals  at  the 
same  rate  as  married  individuals  filing 
JolnUy. 

HJl.  7243.  May  21,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 


and  Housing.  Amends  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  prohibit  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion Insurance  of  blanket  mortgages  on  con- 
dominium projects,  and  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  purchases  of  conven- 
tional condominium  mortgages,  where  the 
developer  retains  a  household  Interest  In  the 
common  areas  and  facilities  of  the  project 
involved. 

H.R.  7244.  May  21,  1075.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt from  the  Income  tax  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporations  and  condominium  housing 
associations. 

H.R.  7245.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  to  in- 
crease the  investment  credit  for  qualified 
property  and  to  specifically  mcrease  the  In- 
vestment credit  with  respect  to  qualified 
autimobUe  machinery  or  equipment. 

H.R.  7246.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs 
the  President  to  establish  an  annual  celling 
on  Imports  of  petroleum  products.  Amends 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  to  direct  the  President  to  establish  a 
program  for  the  mandatory  allocation  of  pe- 
troleum products  and  to  equalize  the  celling 
price  of  such  products  throughout  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  7247.  May  21,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Crop  Instirance  Act  to 
authorize  (1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  designate  the  location  of  the  principal 
office  jf  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corjiora- 
tlon;  (2)  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  such  Corporation;  and 
(3)  reinsurance  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies which  insure  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

H.R.  7248.  May  21,  1975.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  program  whereby  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  collects,  prepares, 
makes  available,  and  distributes  information 
regarding  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
farmers'  markets. 

H.R.  7249.  May  21,  1975.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  program  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  collects,  and  prepares, 
makes  available,  and  distributes  information 
regarding  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  farmers'  markets. 

H.R.  7250.  May  21,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Increases  the  authorized  appro- 
priations for  the  development  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Post  National  Memorial. 

H.R.  7251.  May  21,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Requires  financial  institutions 
to  maintain  and  make  available  to  the  pub- 
lic certain  Information  on  real  estate  loans 
and  savings  accounts. 

Directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

H.R.  7252.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  services 
provided  by  intermediate  care  facilities 
among  those  covered  under  medicare. 

H.R.  7253.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  services 
provided  by  intermediate  care  facilities 
among  those  covered  under  Medicare. 

H.R.  7254.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  services 
provided  by  intermediate  care  facilities 
among  those  covered  under  medicare. 

H.R.  7255.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
the  deduction  of  nursing  home  expenses  paid 
by  a  taxpayer  for  an  Individual  who  would 
otherwise  be  a  dependent  of  such  taxpayer. 

H.R.  7256.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 


the  deduction  of  nursing  home  expenses  paid 
by  a  taxpayer  for  an  Individual  who  would 
otherwise  be  a  dependent  of  such  taxpayer. 

H.R.  7257.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low the  deduction  of  nursing  home  expenses 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  an  individual  who 
would  otherwise  be  a  dependent  of  such  tax- 
payer. 

H.R.  7258.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  an  alternative  reim- 
bursement formula  which  will  allow  pay- 
ment to  certain  participating  hospitals  which 
provide  long-term  care  under  the  Medicare 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  7259.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  an  alternative  reim- 
bursement formula  which  will  allow  payment 
to  certain  participating  hospitals  which  pro- 
vide long-term  care  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  7260.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  an  alternative  reim- 
bursement formula  which  will  allow  payment 
to  certain  participating  hopsitals  which  pro- 
vide long-term  care  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  7261.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  authoriz- 
ing payment  ol  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  to  residents  of  certain  non- 
medical shelter  care  facilities. 

H.R.  7262.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  author- 
izing payment  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  to  residents  of  certain  non- 
medical shelter  care  facilities. 

H.R.  7263.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Meana 
Amends  the  Social  Seciu-lty  Act  by  author- 
izing payment  of  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  to  residents  of  certain  non- 
medical shelter  care  facilities. 

HJl.  7264.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  retain  a  physician  who  visita 
each  patient  at  least  once  every  30  days. 

H.R.  7265.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
niurslng  facilities  participating  In  the  medi- 
care program  to  retain  a  physician  who  visits 
each  patient  at  least  once  every  30  days. 

H.R.  7266.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  medi- 
care program  to  retain  a  physician  who  visits 
each  patient  at  least  once  every  30  days. 

H.R.  7267.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  medi- 
care program  to  employ  at  least  one  registered 
professional  nurse  24  hours  per  day,  7  days 
per  week. 

H.R.  7268.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  medi- 
care program  to  employ  at  least  one  regis- 
tered professional  nurse  24  hours  per  day,  7 
davsper  week. 

H.R.  7269.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  medi- 
care program  to  employ  at  least  one  regis- 
tered professional  nurse  24  hours  per  day,  7 
davs  per  week. 

H.R.  7270.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  recjulre  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  medi- 
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care  program  to  use  only  registered  profes- 
sional nurses  or  licensed  practical  nurses  to 
administer  or  distribute  medications. 

H.R.  7271.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  required  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  medi- 
care program  to  use  only  registered  profes- 
sional nurses  or  licensed  practical  nurses  to 
administer  or  distribute  medications. 

H.R.  7272.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  medi- 
care program  to  use  only  registered  profes- 
sional nurses  or  licensed  practical  nurses  to 
administer  or  distribute  medications. 

H.R.  7273.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  homes  participating  In  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  to  retain  a  medical 
director. 

H.R.  7274.  May  21.  1976.  Ways  and  Means: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  homes  participating  In  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  to  retain  a  medical 
director. 

H.R  7275.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  homes  participating  In  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  to  retain  a  medical 
director. 

H.R.  7276.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  medi- 
care program  to  have  a  mlnimiun  ratio  of 
nursing  personnel  to  patients  and  super- 
visory nurses  to  total  nurses. 

H.R.  7277.  May  21,  1976.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  medi- 
care program  to  have  a  minimum  ratio  of 
nursing  personnel  to  patients  and  super- 
visory niu-ses  to  total  nurses. 

H.R  7278  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  medi- 
care program  to  have  a  minimum  ratio  of 
nursing  personnel  to  patients  and  super- 
visory nurses  to  total  nurses. 

H.R.  7279.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  provide  medically  related 
social  services. 

H.R.  7280.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  Medi- 
care program  to  provide  medically  related 
social  services. 

H.R.  7281.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  Medi- 
care program  to  provide  medically  related 
social  services. 

H.R.  7282.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  conclude  a  contract  with 
each  patient  upon  admission,  such  contract 
to  cover  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  patient 
and  the  facility. 

H.R.  7283.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  conclude  a  contract  with 
each  patient  upon  admission,  such  contract 


to  cover  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  patient 
and  the  facility. 

H.R.  7284.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  Medi- 
care program  to  conclude  a  contract  with 
each  patient  upon  admission,  such  contract 
to  cover  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  patient 
and  the  facility. 

H.R.  7285.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  Medi- 
care program  to  comply  with  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  1973  edition  of  the  Life  Safety 
Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation. 

H.R.  7286.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skiUed 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  Medi- 
care program  to  comply  with  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  1973  edition  of  the  Life  Safety 
Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation. 

HJl.  7287.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  Medi- 
care program  to  comply  with  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  1973  edition  of  the  Life  Safety 
Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  As.so- 
clatlon. 

H.R.  7288.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  post  certain  information  in 
an  area  accessible  to  patients,  employees  and 
visitors. 

H.R.  7289.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  post  certain  information  in 
an  area  accessible  to  patients,  employees 
and  visitors. 

H.R.  7290.  May  21,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  post  certain  information  in 
an  area  accessible  to  patients,  employees  and 
visitors. 

H.R.  7291.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  adopt  procedures  for  the 
prevention  and  reporting  of  epidemic  dls- 
eares  and  accidents. 

H.R.  7292.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interst.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  adopt  procedures  for  the 
prevention  and  reporting  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases and  accidents. 

H.R.  7293.  May  21,  1976.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  adopt  procedures  for  the 
prevention  and  reporting  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases and  accidents. 

H.R.  7294.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  (1)  requiring  State  legislative 
and  executive  ratification  of  the  State's  plan; 
(2)  requiring  each  State  to  make  copies  of 
Its  plan  avaUable  to  the  public;  (3)  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  review  and  rate  State  plans  an- 
nually; and  (4)  authorizing  recipients  to  sue 
a  State  for  specific  performance  of  a  State 
plan. 

H.R.   7295.   May   21,    1975.   Interstate    and 


Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  (1)  requiring  State  legislative 
and  executive  ratification  of  the  State's  plan; 
(2)  requiring  each  State  to  make  copies  of 
its  plan  avaUable  to  the  public;  (3)  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  review  and  rate  State  plans  an- 
nually; and  (4)  authorizing  recipients  to  sue 
a  State  for  specific  performance  of  a  State 
plan. 

HJl.  7296.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Medicaid 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  (1) 
requiring  State  legislative  and  executive  rati- 
fication of  the  State's  plan;  (2)  requiring 
each  State  to  make  copies  of  its  plan  avail- 
able to  the  public;  (3)  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
review  and  rate  State  plans  annually;  and 
(4)  authorizing  recipients  to  sue  a  State  for 
specific  performance  of  a  State  plan. 

H.R.  7297.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  a  rating  system  for  nursing  homes 
participating  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

H.R.  7298.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  a  rating  system  for  nursing  homes 
participating  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

H.R.  7239.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Jleans; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establi  h  a  rating  system  for  nursing 
homes  rartlclpatlng  In  the  Medicare  and 
^'edl':ald  protrams. 

H.R.  7300.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Coir.merce.  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  Federal  payments  to  a  State 
under  its  Medicaid  plan  conditional  upon 
such  State's  establishing  an  onibud'=nian  pro- 
gram to  investigate  and  hold  bearings 
Ciincerning  nur.^^ing  home  complaints. 

H.R.  7301.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  mike  Federal  payments  to  a 
State  under  its  Medicaid  plan  conditional 
upon  such  State's  establishing  an  ombuds- 
man program  to  investigate  and  hold  hear- 
ings concerning   nursing  home  complaints. 

H.R.  7302.  May  21.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  Federal  payments  to  a 
State  under  its  Medicaid  plan  conditional 
upon  such  State's  establishing  an  ombuds- 
man program  to  Investigate  and  hold  hear- 
ings concerning  nursing  home  complaints. 

H.R.  73C3.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  establishing  the 
office  of  Inspector  General  for  Health  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Directs  the 
Inspector  General  to  review,  investigate  and 
audit  the  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other 
health  care  programs  established  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Authorizes  the  Inspector 
General  to  suspend  any  administrative  reg- 
ulation, practice  or  procedure  If  such  action 
will  promote  efficiency,  economy,  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  health  care 
oroprams. 

H.R.  7304.  May  21,  1976.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  .Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  establishing  the 
office  of  In'=pe'-tcr  General  for  Health  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Directs  the 
Inspector  General  to  review.  Investigate  and 
audit  the  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other 
health  care  programs  e^.tabllshed  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Authorizes  the  Inspector 
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General  to  suspend  any  administrative  reg- 
ulation, practice  or  procedure  If  such  action 
will  promote  efficiency,  economy,  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  health  care 
programs. 

H.R.  7305.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  establishing  the 
office  oX  Inspector  General  for  Health  Admin- 
istration within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Directs  the  Inspector 
General  to  review,  Investigate  and  audit  the 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other  health  care 
programs  established  by  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Authorizes  the  Inspector  General  to  sus- 
pend any  administrative  regiilation,  practice 
or  procedure  if  such  action  will  promote  ef- 
ficiency, economy,  or  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  health  care  programs. 

HJl.  7306.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  offer  or  receive  considera- 
tion for  the  referral  of  patients,  clients  or 
customers  eligible  for  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  7307.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  It 
a  misdemeanor  to  offer  or  receive  considera- 
tion for  the  referral  of  patients,  clients  or 
customers  eligible  for  Medicar  or  Medicaid 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  7308.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  offer  or  receive  considera- 
tion for  the  referral  of  patients,  clients  or 
customers  eligible  for  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

HM.  7309.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  in  the  Medi- 
care program  to  keep  accurate  records  of  pa- 
tients' accounts,  moneys,  and  valuables  and 
to  take  certain  measures  to  safeguard  pa- 
tients' moneys  and  valuables. 

H.R.  7310.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care program  to  keep  accurate  records  of  pa- 
tients' accounts,  moneys,  and  valuables  and 
to  take  certain  measures  to  safeguard  pa- 
tients' moneys  and  valuables. 

HH.  7311.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstat«  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  skilled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  the 
medicare  program  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  patients'  accounts,  moneys  and  valuables 
and  to  take  certain  measures  to  safeguard 
patients'  moneys  and  valuables. 

HJl.  7312.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  It  a  misdemeanor 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  solicit  or 
accept  any  consideration  over  and  above  the 
rates  established  by  the  States  as  a  precon- 
dition of  admitting  a  Medicaid  patient  to  a 
long-term  care  facility. 

H.R.  7313.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  It  a  misdemeanor 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  solicit  or 
accept  any  consideration  over  and  above  the 
rates  established  by  the  States  as  a  precon- 
dition of  admitting  a  Medicaid  patient  to  a 
long-term  care  facility. 

H.R.  7314.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  It  a  misdemeanor 
under  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  to  solicit  or 
accept  any  consideration  over  and  above  the 
rates  established  by  the  States  as  a  precon- 
dition of  admitting  a  Medicaid  patient  to  a 
long-term  care  facility. 

HJi.  7315.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  reimbursement  to  a  State 
for  the  cost  of  training  personnel  to  inspect 
long-term  care  faculties  participating  in  the 
Medicaid  program  conditional  upon  ap- 
proval of  such  training  program  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
H.R.  7316.  May  21,   1975.  Interstate  and 
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Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  relmbtirsement  to  a  State 
for  the  cost  of  training  personnel  to  inspect 
long-term  care  faculties  participating  In  the 
Medicaid  program  conditional  upon  ap- 
proval of  such  training  program  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  7317.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  reimbursement  to  a  State 
for  the  cost  of  training  personnel  to  Inspect 
long-term  care  faculties  participating  In  the 
Medicaid  program  conditional  upon  ap- 
proval of  such  training  program  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  7318.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Include  a  summary  of  the  penalties  for  giv- 
ing misinformation  on  the  forms  for  pay- 
ment for  services  under  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid submitted  by  nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7319.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  Include  a  summary  of  the  penalties  for 
giving  misinformation  on  the  forms  for 
payment  for  services  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  submitted  by  nursing  homes. 

R.R.  7320.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  include  a  summary  of  the  penalties 
ior  giving  misinformation  on  the  forms  for 
payment  for  services  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  submitted  by  nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7321.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  to  a 
State  100  percent  of  the  sums  expended  by 
such  State  In  developing  new  methods  for 
enforcing  nursing  home  standards  under  Its 
Medicaid  plan. 

H.R.  7322.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  to  a 
State  100  percent  of  the  sums  expended  by 
such  State  In  developing  new  methods  for 
enforcing  nursing  home  standards  under  its 
Medicaid  plan. 

H.R.  7323.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  to  a 
State  100  percent  of  the  sums  expended  by 
such  State  In  developing  new  methods  for 
enforcing  nursing  home  standards  under  Its 
Medicaid  plan. 

H.R.  7324.  May  21.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  to  a  State  100 
percent  of  sums  expended  by  such  State  for 
auditing  skilled  nursing  and  intermediate 
care  facilities  participating  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  7325.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  to  a  State  100 
percent  of  sums  expended  by  such  State  for 
auditing  skilled  nursing  and  Intermediate 
care  faculties  participating  In  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  7326.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  directing  the  Secretarv  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  toa  State  100 
percent  of  sums  expended  by  such  State  for 
auditing  skUled  nursing  and  Intermediate 
care  faculties  participating  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  7327.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 


inspect  State  inspection  and  enforcement 
programs  regarding  faculties  participating  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

H.R.  7328.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Inspect  State  Inspection  and  enforcement 
programs  regarding  facilities  participating  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

H.R.  7329.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Inspect  State  Inspection  and  enforcement 
programs  regarding  facilities  participating  In 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

H.R.  7330.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  by  authorizing  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  beneficiaries  to  sue  any 
facility  participating  In  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  for  specific  performance 
of  Its  provider  agreement. 

H.R.  7331.  May  21,  1976.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  authorizing  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  beneficiaries  to  sue  any 
facility  participating  In  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  for  specific  performance 
of  Its  provider  agreement. 

H.R.  7332.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  authorizing  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  beneficiaries  to  sue  any 
facility  participating  in  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  for  specific  performance 
of  Its  provider  agreement. 

HJR.  7333.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  allow  a  State  to  Incorporate  financial 
incentives  for  good  care  In  Its  formula  for 
computing  payments  to  skilled  nursing  and 
Intermediate  care  faculties  under  such 
State's  Medicaid  plan. 

H.R.  7334.  May  21, 1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  allow  a  State  to  Incorporate  financial 
incentives  for  good  care  In  Its  formula  for 
computing  payments  to  skUled  nursing  and 
intermediate  care  facilities  under  such 
State's  Medicaid  plan. 

H.R.  7335.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  allow  a  State  to  Incorporate  financial 
Incentives  for  good  care  In  Its  formula  for 
computing  payments  to  skilled  nursing  and 
Intermediate  care  faculties  under  such 
State's  Medicaid  plan. 

H.R.  7336.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  to  make  loans  to 
any  qualified  church,  church  association,  or 
nonprofit  organization  to  meet  all  or  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  nursing  home 
which  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  such 
church,  organization,  or  association 

H.R.  7337.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Henlth  Service  Act.  to  make  loans  to 
any  qualified  church,  church  association,  or 
nonprqflt  organization  to  meet  all  or  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  nursing  home 
which  wlU  be  owned  and  operated  by  such 
church,  organization,  or  association. 

H.R.  7338.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make  loans  to 
any  qualified  church,  church  association,  or 
nonprofit  organization  to  meet  all  or  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  nursing  home 
which  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  such 
church,  organization,  or  association. 

H.R.  7339.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make  grants 
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for  the  planning,  development,  construction, 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  nursing  homes  In  black 
and  minority  communities. 

H.R.  7340.  May  21.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make  grants 
for  the  planning,  development,  construction, 
and  rehabilitation  of  nursing  homes  In  black 
and  minority  communities. 

H.R.  7341.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make  grants 
for  the  planning,  development,  construction, 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  nursing  homes  In  black 
and  minority  communities. 

H.R.  7342.  May  21,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  make  Interest  reduction 
payments  to  assist  nursing  homes  In  repair 
and  renovation  In  order  to  comply  with  Fed- 
eral standards. 

H.R.  7343.  May  21,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  to  assist  nursing  homes  in 
repair  and  renovation  In  order  to  comply  with 
Federal  standards. 

H.R.  7344.  May  21,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  to  assist  nursing  homes  in 
repair  and  renovation  lii  order  to  comply  with 
Federal  standards. 

H.R.  7345.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  tlie  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  and  onter  into  contracts  with 
appropriate  coUeges  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  graduate  programs  for 
nurses  in  geriatrics  and  gerontology. 

H.R.  7346.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Healtn  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
appropriate  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  graduate  programs  for 
nurses  in  geriatrics  and  gerontology. 

H.R.  7347.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
appropriate  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  graduate  programs  for 
nurses  in  geriatrics  and  gerontology. 

H.R.  7348.  May  21,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Makes  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for  an 
employer  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discrim- 
inate against  an  employes  because  such  em- 
ployee testifies  before;  any  Congresilonal  com- 
mi'  te?  or  any  Federal  agency. 

H.R.  7349.  May  21,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Makes  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for  an 
employer  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discrim- 
inate against  an  employee  because  such  em- 
ployee testifies  before  any  Congressional  com- 
mittee or  any  Federal  agency. 

HR.  7350.  May  21,  1375.  Education  and 
Labor.  Makes  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for  an 
employer  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discrim- 
inate against  an  employee  because  such  em- 
ployee testifies  before  any  Congressional  com- 
mittee or  any  Federal  agency. 

H.R.  7351.  May  21,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  youth  summer  em- 
ployment programs  pursuant  to  the  Ccm- 


prehenslve   Employment   and   Training   Act 
of  1973. 

H.R.  7352.  May  21,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  lend  for  operating  loans  under  such 
Act. 

H.R.  7353.  May  21,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Establishes  the  United  States  Metric 
Board  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
planning,  coordination  and  public  education 
with  respect  to  the  voluntary  conversion  of 
the  United  States  to  the  metric  system  of 
measurement. 

H.R.  7354.  May  21,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  a  supplemental  tuition  allow- 
ance to  eligible  veterans  for  their  "excess 
tuition  costs"  as  determined  by  deducting 
from  the  actual  or  estimated  tuition  costs 
for  the  veteran  for  that  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  national  tuition  average  for 
that  year. 

H.R.  7355.  May  21,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  (1)  to  arrange  for  educational  and 
vocational  counseling  for  eligible  veterans, 
(2)  to  accelerate  the  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  of  veterans  who  apply 
therefor,  and  (3)  to  authorize  payment  for 
nonaccredlted  courses  which  meet  certain 
criteria. 

H.R.  7356.  May  21,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Extends  the  entitlement  of  veterans  and 
surviving  dependents  to  educational  assist- 
ance from  thlrty-sIx  months  to  forty-five 
months. 

H.R.  7357.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Revises 
the  conditions  and  limitations  applicable  to 
home  health  ser\-ices  and  nursing  home  care 
under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Establishes  a  Home  Health  Patient  Om- 
budsman in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Establishes  procedures  whereby  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  collect  debts  owed 
by  Individuals  to  a  State  for  certain  medical 
assistance  benefits. 

Increases  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
which  may  be  made  available  to  public 
housing  agencies  for  congregate  housing 
under  the  United  States  Act. 

H.R.  7358.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Revises 
the  conditions  and  limitations  applicable  to 
home  health  services  and  nursing  home  care 
under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Establishes  a  Home  Health  Patient  Om- 
budsman in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Establishes  procedures  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  collect  debts 
owed  by  Individuals  to  a  State  for  certain 
medical  assistance  benefits. 

Increases  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
which  may  be  made  available  to  public 
housing  agencies  for  congregate  housing 
under  the  United  States  Act. 

H.R.  7359.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Revises 
conditions  and  limitations  applicable  to 
home  health  services  and  nursing  home  care 
under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Establishes  a  Home  Health  Patient  Om- 
budsman In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Establishes  procedures  whereby  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  collect  debts  owed 
by  Individuals  to  a  State  for  certain  medical 
assistance  benefits. 

Increases  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
which  may  be  made  available  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  for  congregate  housing  under 
the  United  States  Act. 

H.R.  7360.  May  21,  1976.  Ways  and  Means; 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Revises 
the  conditions  and  limitations  applicable  to 
home  health  services  and  nursing  home  care 
under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Establishes  a  Home  Health  Patient  Om- 
budsman in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Establishes  procedures  whereby  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  collect  debts  owed 
by  individuals  to  a  State  for  certain  medical 
assistance  benefits. 

Increases  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
which  may  be  made  available  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  for  congregate  housing  under 
the  United  States  Act. 

HJl.  7361.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  assist  public  or  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping short-term  in-service  training  pro- 
grams for  nurse  aides  and  orderUes  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  with  emphasis  on  the  special 
problems  of  geriatric  patients. 

H.R.  7362.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  assist  public  or  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping short-term  In-servlce  training  pro- 
grams for  nurse  aides  and  orderlies  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  with  emphasis  on  the  special 
problems  of  geriatric  patients. 

H.R.  7363.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  assist  public  or  no.iprofit 
private  schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  costs 
of  developing  short-term  in-service  training 
programs  for  nurse  aides  and  orderlies  in 
nursing  homes,  with  emphasis  on  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  geriatric  patients. 

H.R.  7364.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  assist  schools  of  medicine  In 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  depart- 
ments of  geriatrics. 

H.R.  7365.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  assist  schools  of  medicine 
In  the  establishment  and  operation  of  de- 
partments of  geriatrics. 

HR.  7356.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Se-vlce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
mp.ke  grants  to  asylf^t  schools  of  medicine 
in  the  establis'^ment  and  operation  of  de- 
partments of  geriatrics. 

H.R.  7367.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  H°a!th,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make 
grints.  upon  application  therefor  by  a  school 
of  medicine,  to  assist  such  school  In  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  continuing 
education  programs  In  geriatrics  for  physi- 
cians. 

H.R.  7368.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make 
grants,  upon  aopllcatlon  therefor  by  a 
school  of  medicine,  to  assist  such  school  In 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  con- 
tinuing education  programs  in  geriatrics  for 
physicians. 

H.R.  7369.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  to  make 
grants,  upon  application  therefor  by  a  school 
of  medicine,  to  assist  such  school   in  the 
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establishment  and  operation  of  continuing 
education  programs  in  geriatrics  for  physi- 
cians. 

HH.  7370.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make  grants 
and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  for  the  purposes  of 
developing  or  operating  programs  for  the 
training  of  nurse  practitioners,  with  special 
emphasis  on  niirslng  homes  and  the  care 
of  the  aged. 

HJl.  7371.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  make  grants 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  for  the  purposes 
of  developing  or  operating  programs  for  the 
training  of  nurse  practitioners,  with  special 
emphasis  on  nursing  homes  and  the  care  of 
the  aged. 

HJl.  7372.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to  assist 
such  schools  In  meeting  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  conducting  special  training  programs 
to  prepare  qualified  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  perform  services  as  medical  assist- 
ants in  long-term  health  care  facilities 

H.R.  7373.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to  assist 
such  schools  In  meeting  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  conducting  special  training  pro- 
grams to  prepare  qualified  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  perform  services  as  medical 
assistants  in  long-term  health  care  facilities 
HJl.  7374.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to  assist 
such  schools  In  meeting  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  conducting  special  training  pro- 
grams to  prepare  qualified  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  perform  services  as  medical 
assistants  In  long-term  health  care  faculties. 
H.R.  7375.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Enables  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make 
grants  to  appropriate  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
establishing  and  operating  programs  for  the 
training  of  physicians"  assistants 

HJl.  7376.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Enables  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make  grants  to 
appropriate  colleges  and  universities  to  as- 
sist them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  e.stablishing 
and  operating  programs  for  the  training  of 
physicians'  assistants. 

HJl.  7377.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce.  Enables  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make  grants  to 
appropriate  colleges  and  universities  to  a<»ist 
them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  programs  for  the  trahilng  of  physi- 
cians'assistants. 

HJl.  7378.  May  21.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish an  experimental  program  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  subsidization  of  families 
who  care  for  elderly  dependents  who  would 
otherwise  require  the  services  of  a  skilled 
nursing  home. 

H.R.  7379.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish an  experimental  program  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  subsidization  of  fam- 
ilies who  care  for  elderly  dependents  who 
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would  otherwise  require   the  services  of  a 
skilled  nursing  home. 

HJl.  7380.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
an  experimental  program  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  subsidization  of  families  who 
care  for  elderly  dependents  who  would  other- 
wise require  the  services  of  a  skilled  nursing 
home. 

H.R.  7381.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  by  redefining  "provider  of 
service"  to  Include  day  care  centers  for  the 
elderly. 

H.R.  7382.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  redefining  "provider  of  serv- 
ice" to  Include  day  care  centers  for  the 
elderly. 

H.R.  7383.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  redefining  "provider  of  serv- 
ice" to  Include  day  care  centers  for  the 
elderly. 

H.R.  7384.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  make 
grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entitles  for  the  pur- 
poses of  developing  or  operating  programs 
for  the  training  of  nurse  practitioners  with 
special  emphasis  on  nursing  homes  and  the 
care  of  the  aged. 

H.R.  7385.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Hoxising  and  Urban  Development  to  (1) 
solicit  and  review  plans  for  the  development 
of  campus-style  residential  and  health-care 
projects  for  the  elderly;  and  (2)  make  In- 
terest subsidy  payments  to  developers  of 
plans  selected  from  those  submitted. 

Amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  insure  and  to  make 
commitments  to  Insure  mortgages  on  prop- 
erties being  developed  under  this  Act. 

Requires  the  evaluation  of  projects  devel- 
oped imder  this  Act  by  a  committ€e  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession,  and  admin- 
istrators of  health-care  facilities. 

H.R.  7386.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  (1) 
solicit  and  review  plans  for  the  development 
of  campus-style  residential  and  health-care 
projects  for  the  elderly;  and  (2)  make  in- 
terest subsidy  payments  to  developers  of 
plans  selected  from  those  submitted. 

Amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  Insure  and  to  make 
commitments  to  insure  mortgages  on  prop- 
erties being  developed  under  this  Act. 

Requires  the  evaluation  of  projects  devel- 
oped under  this  Act  by  a  committee  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession,  and  admin- 
istrators of  health-care  facilities. 

H.R.  7387.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  (1) 
solicit  and  review  plans  for  the  development 
of  campus-style  residential  and  health-care 
projects  for  the  elderly;  and  (2)  make  In- 
terest subsidy  pajrments  to  developers  of 
plans  selected  from  those  submitted. 

Amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  insure  and  to  make 
commitments  to  insure  mortgages  on  prop- 
erties being  developed  under  this  Act. 

Requires  the  evaluation  of  projects  devel- 
oped under  this  Act  by  a  committee  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession,  and  admin- 
istrators of  health -care  facilities. 

H.R.  7388.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  requiring  that  each  nursing 
home  participating  In  a  State  medicaid  pro- 


grsan  disclose  the  identity  of  persons  holding 
a  financial  Interest  In  such  home. 

H.R.  7389.  May  21, 1976.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  requiring  that  each  nursing  home 
participating  In  a  State  medicaid  program 
disclose  the  identity  of  persons  holding  a 
financial  Interest  In  such  home. 

H.R.  7390.  May  21,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  requiring  that  each  nursing 
home  participating  in  a  State  medicaid  pro- 
gram disclose  the  Identity  of  persons  holding 
a  financial  Interest  In  such  home. 

HJl.  7391.  May  21.  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  (1)  revising  the 
method  of  determining  a  skilled  nursing 
facility's  eligibility  for  reimbursement  and 
the  method  of  computing  payments  and  over 
payments  to  skilled  nursing  and  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram; (2)  requiring  skilled  nursing  faclU- 
ties  to  disclose  the  Identity  of  persons  with 
whom  It  does  business;  (3)  further  regulat- 
ing business  dealings  between  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  and  Its  owners;  and  (4)  condi- 
tioning payment  for  certain  services  pro- 
vided to  a  patient  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  upon  such  patient's 
meeting  certain  criteria  of  need  for  such 
services. 

H.R.  7392.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  (1)  revising  the 
method  of  determining  a  skilled  nursing 
facility's  eligibility  for  reimbursement  and 
the  method  of  computing  payments  and  over 
payments  to  skilled  nursing  and  Intermedi- 
ate care  facilities  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram; (2)  requiring  skilled  nursing  faclU- 
ties  to  disclose  the  Identity  of  persons  with 
whom  it  does  business;  (3)  further  regulat- 
Ing  business  dealings  between  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  and  Its  owners;  and  (4)  condi- 
tioning pajrment  for  certain  services  provided 
to  a  patient  under  the  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid prorgams  upon  such  patient's  meeting 
certain  criteria  of  need  for  such  services 

H.R.7393.  May  21,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  (i)  revising  the 
method  of  determining  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility's eligibility  for  reimbursement  and  the 
method  of  computing  payments  and  overp.iy- 
ments  to  skilled  nursing  and  Intermediate 
care  facilities  under  the  Medicaid  program; 
(2)  requiring  skilled  nursing  facilities  to  dis- 
close the  Identity  of  persons  with  whom  It 
does  business:  (3)  further  regulating  busi- 
ness dealings  between  a  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity and  Its  owners;  and  (4)  conditioning  pay- 
ment for  certain  services  provided  to  a  pa- 
tient under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams upon  such  patient's  meeting  certain 
criteria  of  need  for  such  services. 

H.R.  7394.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7395.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

H.R.7396.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationalltv  Act. 
H.R.  7397.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationalltv  Act. 
H.R.  7398.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
H.R.  7399.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
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H.R.  7400.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.J.  Res.  376.  April  8,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
prohibit  a  school  system  which  assigns  pu- 
pils on  the  basis  of  neighborhoods  to  assign 
pupils  In  any  other  manner. 

H.J.  Res.  377.  April  8,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  equipment  or  personnel  of  any 
State  National  Guard  from  being  utilized  In 
Cambodia,  Laos,  or  Vietnam. 

H  J.  Res.  378.  April  8,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  April  24,  1975,  as 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  In- 
humanity to  Man"  as  a  day  of  remembrance 
for  victims  of  genocide. 

H.J.  Res.  379.  April  8,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  April  24,  1975,  as 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  In- 
humanity M  Man"  as  a  day  of  remembrance 
for  victims  of  genocide. 

H.J.  Res.  380.  April  8,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Designates  November  11  as 
"Veterans  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  381.  April  8,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
prohibit  a  school  system  which  assigns  pu- 
pils on  the  basis  of  neighborhood  to  assign 
pupils  In  any  other  manner. 

H.J.  Res.  382.  AprU  9,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
prohibit  a  public  school  student  from  being 
assigned  to,  or  required  to  attend,  a  particu- 
lar school  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

H.J.  Res.  383.  April  9,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  the  rights  of  due  proceiss  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of  bio- 
logical development  regardless  of  age.  Illness, 
or  incapacity.  Allows  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
mother. 

H.J.  Res.  384.  April  9,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  April  17,  1975,  as 
"National  Pood  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  385.  April  9.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  first  Saturday  In  October  of 
each  year  as  "National  Jogging  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  386.  April  10,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  prohibit  the  President 
from  setting  minimum  prices  for  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts without  congressional  authority. 

Prohibits  the  President  from  establishing 
such  minimum  prices  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  without  congressional  authority. 

H.J.  Res.  387.  April  10,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  to  prohibit  the  President  from 
setting  minimum  prices  for  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products 
without  congressional  authority. 

Prohibits  the  President  from  establishing 
such  minimum  prices  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  without  congressional  authority. 

H.J.  Res.  388.  April  10,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  seek  in- 
ternational agreements  establishing  a  wild- 
life preserve  for  humpback  whales  In  the 
West  Indies. 

H.J.  Res.  389.  April  10.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  seek  In- 
ternational agreements  establishing  a  wild- 
life preserve  for  humpback  whales  in  the 
West  Indies. 

H.J.  Res.  390.  AprU  15, 1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
limit  the  tenure  of  Federal  Judges  to  two 
ten-year  terms  of  office  upon  appointment 
and  reappointment  by  the  President. 

H.J.  Res.  391.  AprU  15,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  return  of  the 


remains  of  Pocahontas  to  the  United  States. 
Directs  the  establishment  of  the  Pocahontas 
Memorial  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

H.J.  Res.  392.  April  16,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  May  1975  as 
"Older  Americans  Month." 

H.J.  Res.  393.  April  15,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prohibits  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  from 
making  certain  grants  to  urban  counties  so 
that  Congress  may  reexamine  the  distribu- 
tion of  grant  funds  under  the  Housing  and 
Conmiunlty  Development  Act. 

H.J.  Res.  394.  April  15,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  September  28,  1975,  as  "Na- 
tional Indian  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  395.  AprU  16,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  the  third  week  In  May  of  each 
year  as  "National  High  School  Band  Week." 
H.J.  Res.  396.  April  16,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  prohibit  the  President 
from  setting  minimum  prices  for  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oU.  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts without  Congressional  authority. 

Prohibits  the  President  from  establishing 
such  minimum  prices  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1982  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  without  Congressional  authority. 

H.J.  Res.  397.  April  16,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection  to  persons  at  every  stage 
of  biological  development  regardless  of  age. 
Illness,  or  Incapacity.  Allows  medical  pro- 
cedures required  to  prevent  the  death  of  a 
pregnant  mother. 

H.J.  Res.  398.  April  16,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  the  4th  Saturday  of  each  Sep- 
tember "National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day". 
H.J.  Res.  399.  April  16,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  seek  In- 
ternational agreements  establishing  a  wild- 
life preserve  for  humpback  whales  In  the 
West  Indies. 

H.J.  Res.  400.  April  16,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
stores citizenship  posthumously  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

H.J.  Res.  401.  AprU  17,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Designates  the  week  of  May  12, 
1975,  as  "National  Hospital  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  402.  April  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Establishes  a  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  to  study  and  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Social  Security  program. 

H.J.  Res.  403.  AprU  17,  1976.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of  bio- 
logical development  regardless  of  age.  Ill- 
ness, or  Incapacity.  Allows  medical  proce- 
dures required  to  prevent  the  death  of  a 
pregnant  mother. 

H.J.  Res.  404.  Apri  17,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
create  four  year  terms  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  require  the 
resignation  of  such  Representative  who  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  the  Senate. 

H.J.  Res.  405.  AprU  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  life  from  the  moment 
of  fertilization. 

H.J.  Res.  406.  AprU  18,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  accept  a 
certain  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  pre- 
sent It  to  Israel,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

H.J.  Res.  407.  AprU  31,  1076.  Appropil*- 
tlons.  Makes  emergency  supplemental  mili- 
tary and  reconstruction  appropriations  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

H.J.  Res.  408.  AprU  21,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  Initiate 


negotiations  with  major  arms  exporting 
countries  with  respect  to  limiting  arms  sales 
to  countries  in  areas  of  potential  confiict,  es- 
pecially the  Persian  Gulf  countries. 

H.J.  Res.  409.  April  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
permit  volunt.^ry  participation  In  prayer  In 
public  rchocls  and  public  buildings. 

H.J.  Res.  410.  April  22.  1975.  Government 
Operations;  Judiciary.  Excludes  from  ellgl- 
bUity  for  contracts  with  the  United  States 
Government  persons  with  major  Investments 
or  affiliations  with  entities  doing  business  in 
South  Africa  unless  such  business  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  fair  employment  practices. 

Directs  the  President  (1)  to  extend  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  to  such  contracts  and  (2j  to 
appoint  an  Advisory  Board  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  policy. 

HJ.  Res.  411.  AprU  22.  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
stores citizenship  posthumously  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

H.J.  Res.  412.  April  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  June  8  through  14,  1975, 
as  'National  Fraternal  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  413.  April  22.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  beginning 
with  the  3rd  Monday  In  February  of  each 
year  as  "National  Patriotism  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  414.  April  22.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  November  11  as 
"Veterans  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  415.  April  23.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  July  20  as  a  legal 
holiday  to  be  known  as  "United  States  Lunar 
Landing  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  416.  April  24.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Rstabllshes  a  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  to  study  and  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Social  Security  program. 

H.J.  Res.  417.  April  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
prohibit  Members  of  Congre.ss  or  the  Federal 
Judiciary  to  continue  in  office  after  attaining 
66  years  of  age. 

H.J.  Res.  418.  AprU  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
stores citizenship  posthumously  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

H.J.  Res.  419.  April  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  the  rights  of  due  proce'-s  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stige  of  bio- 
logical development  regardless  of  age,  Illness, 
or  incapacity.  Allows  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
mother. 

H.J.  Res.  420.  AprU  29.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Long-Term  Care  in  1976  to  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Secreterv  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

H.J.  Res.  421.  AprU  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  to  prohibit  the  President  from  setting 
minimum  prices  for  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products  without 
Congressional  authority. 

Prohibits  the  President  from  establishing 
such  minimum  prices  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  without  Congressional  authority. 

H.J.  Res.  422.  AprU  30.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of 
biological  development  regardless  of  age.  Ul- 
ness,  or  Incapacity.  AUows  medical  proce- 
dures required  to  prevent  the  death  of  a 
pregnant  mother. 

H.J.  Res.  423.  AprU  30,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  September  8  of  each  year  as 
"National  Cancer  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  424.  May  1.  1975.  Judiciary.  Per- 
mits the  appointment  of  members  from  the 
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New  England  States  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution Blcenlennlal  Advisory  Council. 

H.J.  Res.  425.  May  1.  1975.  Judiciary,  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
permit  the  States  to  allow,  regulate,  or  pro- 
hibit the  practice  of  abortion. 

H.J.  Res.  426.  May  1,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
allow  prayer  and  religiovis  Instruction  In 
public  places,  Including  schools. 

H.J.  Res.  427.  May  1,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  first  week  In  May  of  each  year 
as  "Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week". 

H.J.  Res.  428  May  5.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  al- 
lowing prayer  in  public  buildings. 

H.J.  Res.  429.  May  5,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  1975  as  "Hobby  Month". 

H.J.  Res.  430.  May  5,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  May  1975  as  "Older 
Americans  Month." 

H.J.  Res.  431.  May  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  Congressional  representation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  432.  May  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  Congressional  representation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  433.  May  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  Congreoslonal  representation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  434.  May  6.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  Congressional  representation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  435.  May  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
requiring  representation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  436.  May  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  Congressional  representation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H  J.  Res.  437.  May  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  Congressional  representation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  438.  May  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  Congressional  representation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  439.  May  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  to  prohibit  the  President  from  setting 
minlmxmi  prices  for  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oU,  or  refined  petroleiun  products  without 
Congressional  authority.  Prohibits  the  Presi- 
dent from  establishing  such  minimum  prices 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  without  Congres- 
sional authority. 

H.J.  Res.  440.  May  6,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  February  16  as  "Bataan-Corregldor 
Day." 

H.J.  Res.  441.  May  6.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  third  week  In  October  of  each 
year  as  "National  Screen  Printing  We^k"  and 
to  designate  Tuesday  of  such  week  as  "Na- 
tional Screen  Printing  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  442.  May  6.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
allow  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

H.J.  Res.  443.  May  6.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  444.  May  7.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  place  an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all 


foreign  enterprises  engaged   In  commercial 
whaling. 

H.J.  Res.  445.  May  7,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
stores citizenship  posthumously  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

H.J.  Res.  446.  May  7,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(1)  to  prohibit  compelling  attendance  In 
schools  other  than  the  one  nearest  a  stu- 
dents residence,  and  (2)  to  Insure  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  students. 

H.J.  Res.  447.  May  7,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of  bio- 
logical development  regardless  of  age,  illness, 
or  Incapacity.  Allows  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
mother. 

H.J.  Res.  448.  May  8,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries:  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all  foreign 
enterprises  engaged  in  commercial  whaling. 
H.J.  Res.  449.  May  8,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
allow  the  States  to  ratify  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  by  popular 
referendum. 

H.J.  Res.  450.  May  9,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  beginning 
with  the  3rd  Monday  In  February  of  each 
year  as  "National  Patriotism  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  451.  May  13,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  all  stages  of  biologi- 
cal development  regardless  of  age.  Illness,  or 
Incapacity.  Allows  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
mother  and  requires  every  reasonable  effort 
be  made  to  preserve  the  life  of  her  unborn 
child. 

H.J.  Res.  452.  May  13,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  last  week  in  June  of  each  year 
as  "National  Autistic  Children's  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  453.  May  13,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  last  week  In  June  of  each  year 
as  "National  Autistic  Children's  Week". 

H.J.  Res.  454.  May  13,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  Insure  the  continued  military  viability 
through  certain  foreign  military  credit  sales. 
H.J.  Res.  455.  May  13,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  Insure  the  continued  military  viability  of 
Israel  through  certain  foreign  military  credit 
sales. 

HJ.  Res.  456.  May  13,  1975:  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  orga- 
nize an  International  conference  on  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

HJ.  Res.  457.  May  14.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  Insist, 
through  the  United  States  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  that  such  organization 

(1)  obtain  an  accounting  of  United  States 
servicemen  missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 

(2)  call  upon  North  Vietnam  to  comply  with 
the  Paris  agreement. 

HJ.  Res.'458.  May  14,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  "The  Stars  and 
stripes  Forever"  as  the  national  march. 

H.J.  Res.  459.  May  14,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  return  of  the 
remains  of  Pocahontas  to  the  United  States. 
Directs  the  estabUshment  of  the  Pocahontas 
Memorial  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

H.J.  Res.  460.  May  14,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  al- 
lowing prayer  in  public  buUdings. 

H.J.  Res.  461.  May  15,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Calls  for  a  solution  to  the 
financial  situation  of  New  York  City  with  the 
cooperation  of  New  York  City,  the  New  York 


banks,  New  York  State,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  462.  May  19,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means. 
Prohibits  the  President  or  his  representative 
from  entering  into  any  international  mini- 
mum pricing  agreements  for  petroleum  with- 
out Congressional  approval.  Declares  It  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  shall  not 
enter  any  International  agreement  or  adjust 
imports  to  establish  a  price  floor  for  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  until  Congress  grants  the  authority 
to  do  so. 

H.J.  Res.  463.  May  19,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  November  11  as 
"Veterans  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  464.  May  20,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
1975  fiscal  year  for  Federal  unemployment 
benefits  and  allowances  and  for  advances  to 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and  other 
funds,  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Exempts  any  Individual  who  served  an 
educational  Institution  In  an  instructional, 
research,  or  administrative  capacity  from 
special  unemployment  assistance  between 
successive  academic  years  or  similar  periods 
under  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

H.J.  Res.  465.  May  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Per- 
mits the  appointment  of  members  from  the 
New  England  States  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Advisory  Council. 

H.J.  Res.  466.  May  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Prohibits  the  President  or  his  representative 
from  entering  into  any  international  mini- 
mum pricing  agreements  for  petroleum 
without  congressional  approval.  Declares  it 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  shall 
not  enter  any  International  agreement  or  ad- 
Just  Imports  to  establish  a  price  floor  for 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  until  Congress  grants  the 
authority  to  do  so. 

H.J.  Res.  467.  May  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
extend  the  rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  to  persons  at  every  stage  of  bio- 
logical development  regardless  of  age,  illness, 
or  Incapacity.  Allows  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
mother. 

H.J.  Res.  468.  May  20,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Urges  the  President  to  return  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  Hungary. 

H.J.  Res.  469.  May  21,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  second  Sunday 
In  June  of  each  year  as  "Children's  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  470.  May  21,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  June  of  each  year  as 
"Combat  Huntington's  Disease  Month." 

H.J.  Res.  471.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
limiting  appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
revenues,  except  during  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

H.J.  Res.  472.  May  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  last  week  in  June  of  each  year 
as  "National  AutUtic  Children's  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  473.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
allowing  prayer  In  public  buildings. 

H.J.  Res.  474.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Long-Term  Care  In  1976  to  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

H.J.  Res.  475.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Long-Term  Care  In  1976  to  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  200.  March  26,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sanse  of 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  (2)  It  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  201.  March  26,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  (2)  should  remain  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  202.  March  26,  1975.  Ways 
and  Means.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  celling  on  social  security  cost- 
of-living  benefits  shall  be  enacted. 

H.  Con.  Res.  203.  April  8,  1975.  Directs  a 
Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
on  April  10,  1975. 

H.  Con.  Res.  204.  April  8,  1975.  Armed 
Services.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Purple  Heart  be  awarded  post- 
humously to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Interred  In  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, Virginia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  205.  April  8,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  take  certain 
steps  in  an  effort  to  secure  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship  within  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

H.  Con.  Res.  206.  April  8,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  States  should 
continue  its  role  In  the  United  Nations;  and 
(2)  the  President  should  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  formulate  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  procedures  and  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Requests  the  President  to  report  to  certain 
Congressional  committees  regarding  such 
proposals. 

H.  Con.  Res.  207.  April  8,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  equality,  Integration  of  wom- 
en Into  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  all  nations,  and  recognition  of  wom- 
en's contributions  toward  world  peace  be 
reached  during  1975.  International  Women's 
Year. 

H  Con.  Res.  208.  April  8,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Urges  telephone  and 
hearing  aid  Industries  to  utilize  technology 
to  Improve  telephone  communication  for 
those  with  hearing  loss. 

H.  Con.  Res.  209.  April  8.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  (1)  evacuation  and  relief 
measures  be  taken  by  the  United  Nations  In 
Indochina,  and  (2)  the  United  Nation's 
Secretary  General  should  call  upon  the  Oot- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  not  to 
Interfere  with  these  efforts. 

H.  Con.  Res.  210.  April  9,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Demands  the  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  Communist  forces  In  Vietnam 
to  the  cease-fire  line  established  by  the  Paris 
agreement.  Calls  upon  the  administration, 
other  governments,  and  the  United  Nations 
to  take  action  to  assure  asylum  and  resettle- 
ment of  all  Vietnamese  who  fear  for  their 
lives. 

H.  Con.  Res.  211.  April  10,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Federal  Income  tax  forms  be  simplified  and 
that  State  and  local  Income  tax  forms  be 
modeled  on  the  Federal  forms. 

H.  Con.  Res.  212.  April  10,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  designation  of  1975  as 
International  Women's  Year  is  welcomed  and 
full  support  Is  expressed  for  the  goals  for 


the  year  as  proclaimed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

H.  Con.  Res.  213.  April  10,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Calls  for  action  by  the 
United  States  to  effect  a  regional  conserva- 
tion treaty  for  the  protection  of  northern 
hemisphere  pinnipeds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  214.  April  10,  1975.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Calls  for  action  by  the 
United  States  to  effect  a  regional  conserva- 
tion treaty  for  the  protection  of  northern 
hemisphere  pinnipeds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  215.  April  10,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  that  472,000  copies  of 
the  House  document,  "The  Capitol",  be 
printed. 

H.  Con.  Res.  216.  April  10.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that:  (1).  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  (2)  It  should  remain  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize 
such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  217.  April  10,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Condemns  the  violation  of 
the  Paris  agreement  and  the  aggression  in 
Vietnam  by  Communist  forces. 

Questions  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  sup- 
plying arms  to  Communist  client  states. 
Calls  upon  the  powers  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
return  to  negotiation. 

Calls  upon  the  administration,  govern- 
ments of  free  nations,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions to  assure  asylum  and  resettlement  of 
Vietnamese  refugees. 

H.  Con.  Res.  218.  April  14,  1975.  Determines 
and  declares,  under  the  Congreoslonal  Budget 
Act,  (1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues,  (2)  the  level  of  new  budget  au- 
thority, (3)  the  level  of  budget  outlays.  (4) 
the  amount  of  budget  deficit,  and  (5)  the 
public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

H.  Con.  Res.  219.  April  14.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  evacuate  all 
American  nationals  from  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, within  7  days,  utilizing  civilian  per- 
sonnel and  transport. 

H.  Con.  Res.  220.  April  15,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Condemns  the  violation  of 
the  Paris  agreement  and  the  aggression  In 
Vietnam  by  Communist  forces. 

Questions  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  In  sup- 
plying arms  to  Communist  client  states.  Calls 
upon  these  powers  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  re- 
turn to  negotiation. 

Calls  upon  the  administration,  govern- 
ments of  free  nations,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions to  assure  asylum  and  resettlement  of 
Vietnamese  refugees. 

H.  Con.  Res.  221.  April  15,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Urges  the  President  to  re- 
quest the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Valentyn 
Moroz  and  Leonid  Plyushch  from  prison  and 
allow  them  to  emigrate. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222.  April  16,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  evacuate  American 
citizens  from  Vietnam  without  the  use  of 
combat  forces.  Directs  that  Americans  in 
Vietnam  be  Informed  that  such  forces  will 
not  be  used  to  rescue  those  who  refuse  or- 
derly evacuation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  223.  April  16,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  evacuate  American 
citizens  from  Vietnam  without  the  use  of 
combat  forces.  Directs  that  Americans  In 
Vietnam  be  Informed  that  such  forces  will 
not  be  used  to  rescue  those  who  refuse  or- 
derly evacuation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  224.  April  16,  1975.  Armed 
Sen'lces.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  John  Adams  should  be  known  as  the 
"Father  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps". 

H.  Con.  Res.  225.  April  16, 1975.  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs.  Declares  that  certain  routes 
used  by  American  and  French  forces  to  ac- 
complish the  victory  at  Yorktown  should  be 
known  as  "The  Washington -Rochambeau 
National  Historic  Route". 

H.  Con.  Res.  226.  April  16,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that:  (1)  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
(2)  It  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  227.  April  16,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  evacuate  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  Vietnam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  228.  April  16,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Calls  for  action  by  the 
United  States  to  effect  a  regional  conserva- 
tion treaty  for  the  protection  of  northern 
hemisphere  pinnipeds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  229.  April  16.  1975.  Science 
and  Technology.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Government  elim- 
inate the  use  of  animals  In  research  to  the 
extent  feasible. 

H.  Con.  Res.  230.  April  16,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Recommends  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  reach  an 
agreement  with  Industry  on  a  plan  that 
would  result  In  increased  passive  restraint 
usage  on  the  road  and  defer  a  call  for  rule- 
making with  respect  to  passive  restraints. 

H.  Con.  Res.  231.  April  17,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that:  (1)  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  (2)  It  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232.  April  17.  1975.  Pest  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service.  Declares  It  the  sen.se 
of  Congress  that  no  legislation  be  enacted 
Imposing  a  celling  on  cost-of-living  bene- 
fit Increases  for  Federal  retirees. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233.  April  17,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  States  should 
continue  Its  role  In  the  United  Nations; 
and  (2)  the  President  should  direct  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  formulate  proposals 
to  Improve  the  procedures  and  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Requests  the  President  to  report  to  cer- 
tain Congressional  committees  regarding 
such  proposals. 

H.  Con.  Res.  234.  AprU  17.  1975.  Armed 
Services.  Requests  the  establishment  of  a 
Presidential  task  force  on  the  missing  in 
action  and  their  families  ( 1 )  to  achieve  a 
full  accounting,  and  (2)  to  make  recommen- 
dations on  Federal  policies  concerning  the 
missing  in  action  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236.  April  17,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  Nations  (1)  assist 
the  evacuation  and  relief  of  Indochina  ref- 
ugees, and  (2)  call  upon  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
not  to  Interfere  with  such  efforts. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236.  April  17,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should  not 
lift  Its  embargo  against  Cuba  or  enter  Into 
normal  and  friendly  relations  with  Cuba 
until  certain  conditions  are  met. 

H.  Con.  Res.  237.  April  17.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  Nations  (1)  assist 
the  evacuation  and  relief  of  Indochina  ref- 
ugees and  (2)  call  upon  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
not  to  Interfere  with  such  efforts. 

H,  Con.  Res.  238.  April  17,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that :  (1)  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  European   Security   Conference 
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should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  by  tbe  Sorlat 
Union,  and  (2)  It  shoiild  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239.  April  18,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Condemns  the  violation  of 
the  Paris  agreement  and  the  aggression  In 
Vietnam  by  Communist  forces. 

Questions  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  In  sup- 
plying arras  to  Conmiunlst  client  states.  Calls 
upon  these  powers  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  re- 
turn to  negotiation. 

Call  upon  the  administration,  governments 
of  free  nations,  and  the  United  Nations  to 
assure  asylum  and  resettlement  of  Vietnam- 
ese refugees. 

H.  Con.  Res.  240.  April  18,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  recall  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  241.  April  18,  1975.  Inter- 
Congress  that  the  President  take  Immediate 
steps  to  evacuate  all  American  nationals  from 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  utilizing  civilian 
personnel  and  transport. 

H.  Con.  Res.  242.  April  18.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that:  (1)  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  (2)  it  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  243.  April  21.  1975.  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Declares  It  the 
sense  of  Congress  (1)  that  certain  public 
buildings  be  surveyed  for  architectural  bar- 
riers to  the  handicapped,  (2)  that  such  bar- 
riers be  removed,  and  (3)  that  other  gov- 
ernmental units  be  urged  to  take  like  action. 

H.  Con.  Res.  244.  April  21,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  order  Ambassa- 
dor Martin  to  expedite  an  orderly  evacuation 
of  American  nationals  from  Vietnam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  245.  April  21.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  order  Ambassa- 
dor Martin  to  expedite  an  orderly  evacuation 
of  American  nstionals  from  Vietnam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  246.  AprU  21,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  Immediately 
take  steps  to  evacuate  American  citizens 
from  Vietnam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  247.  April  22.  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  order  Ambassa- 
dor Martin  to  expedite  an  orderly  evacua- 
tion of  American  nationals  from  Vietnam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248.  April  22,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
no  celling  on  social  security  cost-of-Uvlng 
benefit  Increases  shall  be  enacted. 

H.  Con.  Res.  249.  April  22.  1975.  Armed 
Services.  Declares  that  providing  payroll  sup- 
port for  commlasionary  stores  operated  by 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Defense  \s  ap- 
propriate. 

Expresses  Congressional  disapproval  of  the 
elimination  of  this  practice,  proposed  by 
the  President  In  the  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

H.  Con.  Res.  250.  April  23,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that:  (1)  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Es- 
tonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  (2)  It  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  251.  April  23,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that:  (1)  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  European  Security  Conference  should 


not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
(2)  it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  252.  April  24,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Approves  the  Presidential  extension 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  products  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania. 

H.  Con.  Res.  253.  April  24,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
certain  amendments  to  the  medicare  pro- 
gram not  be  enacted. 

H.  Con.  Res.  254.  April  28,  1975.  Budget. 
Determines  and  declares,  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  (1)  the  recommended 
level  of  Federal  revenues,  (2)  the  level  of 
new  budget  authority,  (3)  the  level  of  budget 
outlays,  (4)  the  amount  of  budget  deficit, 
and  (5)  the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976. 

H.  Con.  Res.  255.  April  29,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that :  ( 1 )  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Uthuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
(2 )  it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  256.  AprU  29,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  .=ense  of  Con- 
gres-s  that :  ( 1 )  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
(2)  it  .should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  257.  April  29,  1975.  Budget. 
Determines  and  declares,  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  ( 1 )  the  recommended  level 
of  Federal  revenues,  (2)  the  level  of  new 
budget  authority,  (3)  the  level  of  budget 
outlays,  (4)  the  amount  of  budget  deficit, 
and  (5)  the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976. 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  April  30,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Recommends  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  reach  an 
agreement  with  Industry  on  a  plan  that 
would  result  in  increased  passive  restraint 
usage  on  the  roid  and  defer  a  call  for  rvtle- 
making  with  respect  to  passive  restraints. 

H.  Con.  Res.  259.  April  30,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  be 
recommended  for  nomination  for  the  1975 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

H.  Con.  Res.  260.  AprU  30,  1975.  Budget. 
Determines  and  declares,  under  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  (1)  the  recommended 
level  of  Federal  revenues,  (2)  the  level  of 
new  budget  authority,  (3)  the  level  of  budg- 
et outlays,  (4)  the  amount  of  budget  def- 
icit, and  (6)  the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976. 

H.  Con.  Res.  261.  April  30.  1975.  Budget. 
Determines  and  declares,  under  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  (1)  the  recommended 
level  of  Federal  revenues,  (2)  the  level  of  new 
budget  authority,  (3)  the  level  of  budget 
outlays,  (4)  the  amount  of  budget  deficit, 
and  (5)  the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976. 

H.  Con.  Res.  262.  May  1,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congress 
that:  (1)  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
(2)  it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  263.  May  1,  1975.  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  equality.  Integration  of  wom- 
en into  the  social  and  economic  development 
<rf  all  nations,  and  recognition  of  women's 
contributions  toward  world  peace,  be  reached 
during  1975,  International  Women's  Year. 

H.  Con.  Res.  264.  May  6, 1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congress 


that  the  President  call  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  assist  in  the  resettlement  of  South 
Vietnamese  refugees. 

H.  Con.  Res.  265.  May  5,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  equality,  integration  of  wom- 
en into  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  all  nations,  and  recognition  of  women's 
contributions  toward  world  peace  be 
reached  during  1975,  International  Women's 
Tear. 

H.  Con.  Res.  266.  May  5,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  not  lift  Its 
embargo  against  Cuba  or  enter  into  normal 
and  friendly  relations  with  Cuba  until  cer- 
tain conditions  are  met. 

H.  Con.  Res.  267.  May  6, 1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress 
that:  (1)  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Security  Conference  should  not 
agree  to  the  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  (2) 
It  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  such  annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  268.  May  6,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Condemns  the  killing  of 
whales  by  certain  nations.  Urges  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  to  call  upon 
whaling  nations  to  cease  commercial  whal- 
ing. 

H.  Con.  Res.  269.  May  7,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  the  printing  of  "Federal 
Election  Campaign  Law  Relating  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  House  of  Representatives"  as  a 
House  document. 

H.  Con.  Res.  270.  May  7,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Federal  Income  tax  forms  be  simplified 
and  that  State  and  local  Income  tax  forms 
be  modeled  on  the  Federal  forms. 

H.  Con.  Res.  271.  May  8.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Recommends  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  (1)  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  auto  Industry  with 
respect  to  increasing  passive  restraint  and 
(2)  deter  rulemaking  with  respect  to  such 
restraints. 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  May  8,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  (1)  comply 
with  United  Nations  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia and  (2)  that  the  United  States  fa- 
cilitate Justice  and  equality  for  residents  of 
South  Africa  and  cease  support  for  such 
country  until  apartheid  Is  abolished.  En- 
dorses the  objective  of  the  Dar  Es  Salaam 
Declaration  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity.  Calls  upon  the  President  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  366. 

H.  Con.  Res.  273.  May  8,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  propose  to  the  United 
Nations  an  investigation  of  the  discharge  of 
flurocarbon  compounds  Into  the  air. 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  May  12,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that:  (1)  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  (2)  it  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
annejcatlon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275.  May  12,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  (1)  the  United  States  should 
continue  Its  role  In  the  United  Nations:  and 
(2)  the  President  should  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  formulate  proposals  to 
Improve  the  procedures  and  effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Requests  the  President  to  report  to  certain 
Congressional  committees  regarding  such 
proposals. 

H.  Con.  Res.  276.  May  13,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that:  (1)  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Conference 
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should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  (2)  it  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
annexation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  277.  May  13,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta 
deserves  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  should  be 
given  consideration  for  such  prize. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  May  14,  1975.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that :  ( 1 )  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  annexation  of  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  (2)  it  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  such 
anne.xatlon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  279.  May  14,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  International  Rela- 
tions. Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that 

(1)  the  President  declare  war  on  Illegal  drug 
traffic,  (2)  the  National  Security  Council  de- 
vise a  strategy  to  halt  this  traffic,  (3)  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  the  statxis  of  Impor- 
tation of  such  drugs,  (4)  the  Secretary  of 
State  negotiate  to  end  such,  traffic,  and  (5) 
foreign  assistance  be  terminated  to  nations 
continuing  the  export  of  such  drugs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  280.  May  14,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
study  the  practicability  of  a  Federal  Audio- 
visual Procurement  Office  to  allocate  film  pro- 
duction for  the  Federal  Government  to  pri- 
vate industry. 

H.  Res.  300.  March  12,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  (1)  not  less  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  food  which  the  President 
has  budgeted  for  Cambodia  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  be  made  available  to  Cambodia; 
ana  (2)  any  such  food  be  administered  by 
voluntary  agencies  already  established  In 
Cambodia. 

H.  Res.  301.  March  12,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  ( 1 )  all  signatory  parties 
should  comply  with  the  Paris  Agreement  of 
January  27,  1975;  and  (2)  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  should  determine  the 
fate  of  Americans  missing  In  Southeast  Asia. 

H.  Res.  302.  March  12,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  303.  March  12,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  .sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  304.  March  12,  1975.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  25. 

H.  Res.  305.  March  13,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  (1)  not  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  food  which  the  President  has 
budgeted  for  Cambodia  luider  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  be  made  available  to  Cambodia;  and 

(2)  any  such  food  be  administered  by  vol- 
untary agencies  already  established  in 
Cambodia. 

H.  Res.  306.  March  13,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  It  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  submit  to  Congress  a  multi- 
agency  plan  for  correcting  nursing  home 
abuses. 

H.  Res.  307.  March  13,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  to  Congress  a  multlagency  plan 
for  correcting  nursing  home  abuses. 

H.  Res.  308.  March  13,  1975.  Rtiles.  Directs 
the  House  Commission  on  Information  and 


Facilities  to  provide  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  House  sessions.  Sets  forth  regula- 
tions limiting  the  uses  of  such  coverage. 

H.  Res.  309.  March  13,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Expresses  the  disapproval  of  tii<:  House  ol 
Representatives  oi  budget  deferral  D75-94 
relating  to  the  Isational  Cceanic  and  At- 
inospneric  Administration.  Proposed  by  the 
President  on  Novemoer  16,  19  < 4,  imder  the 
Impoanument  Control  Act  ot  1974. 

H.  Res.  31U.  Mai-ch  13,  1975.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  oi  U.R.  4296. 

H.  Res.  311.  March  14,  1975.  Elects  certain 
House  members  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library. 

H.  jfces.  312.  March  14,  1974.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  select  coniiuittee  to  investigate  the 
fate  of  the  missing  In  action  and  prisoners 
of  war  in  Vietnam.  Authorizes  the  committee 
to  recommend  to  the  Fresident  and  Congress 
means  to  a  resolution  of  ttiis  problem. 

H.  Res.  313.  March  14,  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Directs  the  President  to  provide  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  inibrmatlon  regarding 
the  experiences  of  certain  citizens  of  the 
United  States  while  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

H.  Res.  314.  March  17,  1975.  Confirms  cer- 
tain persons  for  appointment  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission. 

H.  Res.  315.  March  17,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Authorizes  the  expenses  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  be 
paid  from  the  House  contingent  fund. 

H.  Res.  316.  March  18,  1975.  Elects  certain 
House  members  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  317.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Author- 
izes and  directs  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  implement  a  plan  for  au- 
dio and  video  broadcasting  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  318.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Author- 
izes and  directs  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Implement  a  plan  for  au- 
dio and  video  broadcasting  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  319.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  on  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  a  party  caucus  or  conference  from 
issuing  binding  Instructions  on  a  Member's 
committee  or  floor  votes.  Permits  a  Member 
so  bound  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

H.  Res.  320.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  on  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  a  party  caucus  or  conference  from 
Issuing  binding  instructions  on  a  Member's 
committee  or  floor  votes.  Permits  a  Member 
so  bound  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

H.  Res.  321.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  the  record  of  committee  ac- 
tion be  made  available  to  the  public,  with 
certain  exceptions. 

H.  Res.  322.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  the  record  of  committee  ac- 
tion be  made  available  to  the  public,  with 
certain  exceptions. 

H.  Res.  323.  March  18.  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  proxy  voting  In 
committees. 

H.  Res.  324.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  proxy  voting  In 
committees. 

H.  Res.  325.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  all  committee  meetings  be 
open  to  the  public,  with  certain  exceptions. 

H.  Res.  326.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  all  committee  meetings  be 
open  to  the  public  with  certain  exceptions. 

H.  Res.  327.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1)   to  allow  any  member  in  committee  to 


demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  matter,  and 
(2)  to  require  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  motion 
to  report  a  bill  or  resolution  of  a  public 
character  from  committee. 

H.  Res.  328.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

(1)  to  allow  any  member  In  committee  to 
demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  matter;  and 

(2)  to  require  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  motion 
to  report  a  bill  or  resolution  of  a  public 
character  from  committee. 

H.  Res.  329.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  prohibit  suspension  of  the  rules  for  con- 
sidering a  matter  reported  from  a  committee 
unless  the  suspension  is  requested  by  the 
chair  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
in  open  session,  with  a  quorum  present,  by 
rollcall  vote. 

H.  Res.  330.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  suspension  of  the  rules  for  con- 
sidering a  matter  reported  from  a  committee 
unless  the  suspension  is  requested  by  the 
chair  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
in  open  session,  wUh  a  quorum  present,  by 
rollcall  vote. 

H.  Res.  331.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  (1)  that  all  House-Senate  confer- 
ences be  open  to  the  public  and  (2)  that  no 
conference  report  shall  be  In  order  for  con- 
sideration unless  all  conference  sessions  be 
open. 

H.  Res.  332.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  (1)  that  all  House-Senate  confer- 
ences be  open  to  the  public  and  (2)  that 
no  conference  report  shall  be  In  order  for 
consideration  unless  all  conference  sessions 
be  open. 

H.  Res.  333.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  select  committee  to  Investigate  (1) 
the  extent  of  reported  and  unreported  natu- 
ral gas  and  petroleum  reserves  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  the  Impact  of  such  reserves  on 
patterns  of  distribution  and  on  price  regu- 
lations; (3)  methods  for  improving  the  re- 
porting of  such  reserves;  and  (4)  the  poten- 
tial for  discovery  of  new  reserves. 

H.  Res.  334.  March  18,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  investments  in  agricultural 
research  and  technology  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  food  production. 

H.  Res.  335.  March  18,  1976.  Rules.  Creates 
a  Hou.se  select  committee  to  investigate  the 
fate  of  the  missing  in  action  and  prisoners 
of  war  in  Vietnam.  Authorizes  the  committee 
to  recommend  to  the  President  and  Congress 
means  to  a  resolution  of  this  problem. 

H.  Res.  336.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  select  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  (1 )  to  investigate  the  prob- 
lem of  United  States  servicemen  missing  in 
action,  and  (2)  to  recommend  sending  addi- 
tional Insjjection  teams  to  determine  if  these 
persons  are  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  337.  March  18,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4485. 

H.  Res.  338.  March  19,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Authorizes  payment  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  additional  sums  for  continuance  of  neces- 
sary projects  of  each  standing  or  select  com- 
mittee, subcommittee,  force  or  syst«m  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  April  1-30,  1975. 
H.  Res.  339.  March  19,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Authorizes  additional  personnel  in 
the  office  of  the  Speaker,  the  floor  leaders, 
the  whips,  the  chief  deputy  whips,  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  the  Republican  conference 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Specifies 
that  such  personnel  shall  be  compensated 
from  the  House  contingent  fund.  Equalizes 
the  allocation  for  salaries  and  office  expenses 
of  the  majority  and  minority  floor  leaders. 
H.  Res.  340.  March  19,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
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forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HR. 
37. 

H.  Res.  341.  March  19,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HR. 
3922. 

H.  Res.  342.  March  19,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
4005. 

H.  Res.  343.  March  19,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
4700. 

H.  Res.  344.  March  20,  1975.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Commission  on  Information  and 
Facilities  to  provide  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  House  sessions.  Sets  forth  regula- 
tions limiting  the  uses  of  such  coverage. 

H.  Res.  345.  March  20,  1975.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Commission  on  Information  and 
Facilities  to  provide  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  House  sessions.  Sets  forth  regula- 
tions limiting  the  uses  of  such  coverage. 
H.  Res.  346.  March  20,  1975.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Commission  on  Information  and 
Facilities  to  provide  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  House  sessions.  Sets  forth  regu- 
lations limiting  the  uses  of  such  coverage. 

H.  Res.  347.  March  20,  1975.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Commission  on  Information  and 
Faculties  to  provide  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  House  sessions.  Sets  forth  regula- 
tions limiting  the  uses  of  such  coverage. 

H.  Res.  348.  March  20,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

H.  Res.  349.  March  20,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  determine  the  fate 
of  all  United  States  servicemen  and  civilians 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia  and  (2)  the  United 
States  Government  should  attempt  to  Insure 
that  all  signatories  comply  with  the  Paris 
Agreement  of  1973. 

H.  Res.  350.  March  20,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Commemoratefl  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci for  his  achievements  as  a  navigator 
and  explorer. 

H.  Res.  351.  March  20,  1976.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  oonBlderatlon  of  HA. 
4096. 

H.  Res.  362.  March  20,  1976.  Bules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  oonaideratlon  of  HJl. 
4222. 

H.  Res.  363.  March  21,  1975.  Elects  certain 
Members  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Res.  354.  March  21,  1975.  Rules.  Creates 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  study  the  ramifications  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
abortion. 

H.  Res.  355.  March  21,  1976.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4592. 

H.  Res.  356.  March  24,  1975.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  select  committee  to  Investigate  the 
fate  of  the  missing  In  action  and  prisoners 
of  war  In  Vietnam.  Authorizes  the  commit- 
tee to  recommend  to  the  President  and 
Congress  means  to  a  resolution  of  this 
problem. 

H.  Res.  357.  March  24,  1975.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  select  committee  to  Investigate  the 
fate  of  the  missing  In  action  and  prisoners 
of  war  In  Vietnam.  Authorizes  the  commit- 
tee to  recommend  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress means  to  a  resolution  of  this  problem 
H.  Res.  358.  March  24.  1976.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2166. 

H.  Res.  359.  March  25,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  re- 
frain from  considering  policies  and  regula- 
tions regarding  the  televising  of  professional 
sports  on  cable  facilities  untu  the  Congress 
completes  its  review  and  takes  action  on  PL 
93-107. 

H.  Res.  360.  March  26,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Establishes  73  additional  posi- 
tions on  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
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Force,     for     duty     under     the     House     of 
Representatives. 

H.  Res.  361.  March  26,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  not  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  food  which  the  President  has 
budgeted  for  Cambodia  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  be  made  avaUable  to  Cambodia;  and 
(2)  any  such  food  be  administered  by  volun- 
tary agencies  already  established  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

H.  Res.  362.  March  25,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  not  less  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  food  which  the  President  has 
budgeted  for  Cambodia  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  be  made  available  to  Cambodia; 
and  (2)  any  such  food  he  administered  by 
voluntary  agencies  already  established  In 
Cambodia. 

H.  Res.  363.  March  25,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  to  Congress  a  raultlagency  plan 
for  correcting  home  abuses. 

H.  Res  364.  March  25,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  Investments  In  agricultural 
research  and  technology  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  food  production. 

H.  Res.  365.  March  25.  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
Should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  366.  March  25,  1975.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HR   3786 

H.  Res.  367.  March  25.  1975.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4224. 

H.  Res.  368.  March  25,  1975.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4723 

H.  Res.  369.  March  26,  1975.  Elects  Repre- 
sentative John  J.  McPall  Speaker  pro  tempore 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
absence  of  the  Speaker. 

H.  Res.  370.  March  26,  1975.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Commission  on  Information  and 
Facilities  to  provide  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  House  sessions.  Sets  forth  regula- 
tions limiting  the  uses  of  such  coverage 

H.  Res.  371.  March  26,  1975.  Rules.  Author- 
izes the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  appoint  a 
delegation  to  the  International  Women's 
Conference. 

H.  Res.  372.  March  26,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rul-s  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  requli*  that  copies  of  any  bUl,  resolution 
or  committee  report  be  available  to  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  for  at  least  four  hours  be- 
fore It  Is  considered. 

H.  Res.  373.  March  26,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  374.  March  26.  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares it  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  National  Commission  on 
Individual  Rights  be  formed  Immediately, 
pursuant  to  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970. 

H.  Res.  375.  March  26.  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
entitle  the  minority  party,  upon  request,  to 
up  to  one-third  of  a  committee's  Investiga- 
tive staff  funds. 

H.  Res.  376.  April  8,  1975.  Agriculture.  De- 
clares It  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  Investments  In  agricultural 
research  and  technology  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  food  production. 

H.  Res.  377.  April  8,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  conmilttee  to  Investi- 
gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  States  serv- 
icemen missing  m  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to 
discover  If  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  378.  April  8,  1976.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  Investi- 


gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  States  serv- 
icemen missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to 
discover  If  there  are  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  379.  AprU  8,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  States  serv- 
icemen missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to 
discover  If  there  are  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  380.  April  8,  1975.  RiUes.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  Investi- 
gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  States  serv- 
icemen missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to 
discover  If  there  are  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  381.  April  8,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  the  United 
States  should  retain  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
(2)  no  property  or  right  be  surrendered  to 
Panama  except  as  authorized  by  Congress. 

H.  Res.  382.  AprU  8,  1975.  Judiciary.  Refers 
H.R.  5652  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  383.  April  9,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration  to  Incur  expenses  for  the 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  computer 
services  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  384.  April  9,  1976.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Commission  on  Information  and 
Facilities  to  provide  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  House  sessions.  Sets  forth  regula- 
tlons  limiting  the  uses  of  such  coverage. 

H.  Res.  385.  April  9,  1975.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  46. 

H.  Res.  386.  April  9,  1976.  Declares  that  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  move  that  the  House 
resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  6398. 

H.  Res.  387.  April  10,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quests the  Department  of  Justice  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
regarding  possible  conflicts  of  Interest. 

H.  Res.  388.  April  10,  1975,  Judiciary.  Re- 
quests the  Department  of  Justice  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
regarding  possible  conflicts  of  Interest. 

H.  Res.  389.  April  10.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Congratulates  the  cities  of 
Chlno.  California,  and  San  Juan  del  Rio, 
Mexico,  on  the  6th  anniversary  of  their  sister 
city  program. 

H.  Res.  390.  April  10,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Directs  that  1,000  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee paper,  "Report  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Middle  East  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives" be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  391.  AprU  10,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  provide 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  experiences  of  certain 
citizens  of  the  United  States  while  hi  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

H.  Res.  392.  April  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Refers 
H.R.  6832  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  393.  April  14,  1975.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  to  Inves- 
tigate the  long-range  needs  of  the  trucking 
Industry  In  the  United  States. 

H.  Res.  394.  April  15,  1975.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Commission  on  Information  and 
Facilities  to  provide  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  House  sessions.  Sets  forth  regula- 
tions limiting  the  uses  of  such  coverage. 

H.  Res.  396.  AprU  15,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4111. 

H.  Res.  396.  April  16,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H. 
Res.  46. 
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H.  Res.  397.  AprU  16,  1976.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Commission  on  Information  and 
Facilities  to  provide  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  House  sessions.  Sets  forth  regula- 
tions limiting  the  uses  of  such  coverage. 

H.  Res.  398.  AprU  16,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  July  4  Is  the 
foremost  national  holiday. 

H.  Res.  399.  AprU  16,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Requests  the  President  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Goverrunent 
for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

H.  Res.  400.  April  16.  1975.  thternatlonal 
Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  provide 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  certain 
Information  regarding  United  States  na- 
tionals In  South  Vietnam. 

H.  Res.  401.  AprU  16,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  Investigate 
(1)  the  problem  of  United  States  service- 
men missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the 
need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to  dis- 
cover If  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  402.  AprU  16,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  certain  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  employ  one  addi- 
tional staff  member  to  assist  such  Member 
exclusively  with  responsibilities  arising  from 
certain  committee  service. 

H.  Res.  403.  AprU  16, 1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  4976. 

H.  Res.  404.  April  17,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Requests  the  President  to  de- 
clare January  22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day. 

H.  Res.  405.  AprU  17,  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  Investigate 
(1)  the  problem  of  United  States  service- 
men missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2)  the 
need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to  dis- 
cover If  there  are  servicemen  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  406.  AprU  17,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  ( 1 )  all  signatory  par- 
ties should  comply  with  the  Paris  Agreement 
of  January  27,  1975;  and  (2)  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  should  determine  the 
fate  of  Americans  missing  In  Southeast  Asia. 

H.  Res.  407.  AprU  17,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  no  further  mUl- 
tary  aid  should  be  appropriate  for  South 
Vietnam,  (2)  the  President  order  the  evacua- 
tion of  American  citizens  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  take  diplomatic  Initiatives  to  effect 
a  cease-fire  In  South  Vietnam,  and  (3) 
should  the  Thleu  regime  fall,  the  United 
States  encourage  peaceful  negotiation  in 
that  country.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  funds  be  ap- 
propriated for  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Vietnam  and  distributed  by  International 
agencies. 

H.  Res.  408.  AprU  21,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  food  which  the  President  has 
budgeted  for  Cambodia  under  the  AgrlcxU- 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  be  made  avaUable  to  Cambodia  for 
humanitarian  purposes;  and  (2)  any  such 
food  be  adnolnlstered  by  voluntary  agencies 
already  established  In  Cambodia. 

H.  Res.  409.  AprU  21,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6096. 

H.  Res.  410.  AprU  21,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4510. 

H.  Res.  411.  AprU  21,  1975.  Rules.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5810. 

H.  Res.  412.  April  22,  1975.  Establishes  a 
House  ad  hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  to  consider  and  report  on 
H.R.  6218. 

H.  Res.  413.  April  22,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  additional  personnel  In 
the  offices  of  the  Speaker,  the  floor  leaders, 
the  Democratic  caucus,  and  the  Republican 
conference  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Specifies  that  such  personnel  shall  be  com- 


pensated from  the  House  contingent  fund. 
Allocates  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  offices 
of  the  Speaker,  the  whips,  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  the  Republican  conference. 
Equalizes  the  allocation  for  salaries  and  office 
expenses  of  the  majority  and  minority  whips 
and  floor  leaders. 

H.  Res.  414.  AprU  22,  1975.  Rxiles.  Creates 
a  House  select  committee  to  study  certain 
aspects  of  natiiral  gas  and  petroleum  re- 
serves within  the  territorial  United  States. 

H.  Res.  415.  April  22,  1976.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  House  conferee"!  to  conduct  business 
only  at  conferences  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept where  the  House  of  Representatives  htw 
voted  to  close  such  meeting. 

H.  Res.  416.  April  22,  1976.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
49. 

H.  Res.  417.  AprU  22,  1976.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
4114. 

H.  Res.  418.  AprU  22.  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
4115. 

H.  Res.  419.  April  22,  1976.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  8. 
1236. 

H.  Res.  420.  AprU  23.  1975.  Rvdes.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  Investi- 
gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  States  ser- 
vicemen missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to 
discover  if  there  are  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  421.  April  23.  1975.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  Investi- 
gate (1)  the  problem  of  United  States  ser- 
vicemen missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  Inspection  teams  to 
discover  If  there  are  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  422.  April  23,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
fers H.R.  6216  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  423.  AprU  24,  1976.  Appropriations. 
Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  proposed  budget  deferral 
D75-160.  as  set  forth  In  the  special  message 
of  the  President  of  April  18. 1975. 

H.  Res.  424.  April  24,  1976.  Rules.  Estab- 
Ushes  a  House  select  committee  to  Investigate 
(1)  the  problem  of  United  States  service- 
men missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  (2) 
the  need  for  additional  inspection  teams  to 
discover  If  there  are  servicemen  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Res.  425.  April  28,  1975.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.B. 
6096. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6646 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
Page  85,  Insert  before  the  semicolon  In  line 
6  the  following:    "or  such  other  period  of 
clinical  training  as  the  Secretary  determines 
is  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  plan". 

HJl.  8365 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
On  page  16,  after  Une  19,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:     "CUMBEBLAND     GAP     NATIONAL     HISTORIC 
PARK    HIGHWAY    AND    TUNNEL"' 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  further  loca- 
tlonal  studies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
preliminary  and  final  engineering  design  of 
the  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historic  Park 
Highway  and  Tunnel.  $2,500,000,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  160  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  (PL  93-87)  (72 
Stat.  886),  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended." 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

Sec.  315.  (a)  No  part  of  any  appropriation 


for  the  Interstate  System  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  or 
obligation  In  any  State  within  the  boun- 
daries of  which  the  Interstate  System  may 
lawfully  be  used  by  vehicles  with  weight  in 
excess  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  carried 
on  any  one  axle,  or  with  a  tandem-axle 
weight  In  excess  of  thirty-two  thousand 
pounds,  or  with  an  overall  gross  weight  In 
excess  of  seventy-three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds,  or  with  a  width  in 
excess  of  ninety-six  inches,  or  the  corre- 
sponding maximum  weights  or  maximum 
widths  permitted  for  vehicles  using  the  pub- 
lic highways  of  such  State  under  laws  or 
regxUations  established  by  appropriate  State 
authority  in  effect  on  July  1,  1956  (or  In  the 
case  of  the  State  of  HawaU  February  l, 
1960),  whichever  Is  the  greater. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  In  each  State  on  the  30th  day 
after  the  1st  day  of  a  regular  session  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State  which  session  be- 
gins after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  any  con- 
tractual obligation  of  the  United  States  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA: 

Page  35,  Immediately  after  line  21.  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  none  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  to  any  State  or 
local  public  body  or  agency  to  construct  or 
operate  any  urban  raU  mass  transportation 
system  utilizing  rapid  transit  or  light  rail 
vehicles  which  faUs  to  comply  with  the  speci- 
fications established  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b) . 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by 
regulation  such  specifications  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  standardization  of 
urban  raU  mass  transportation  systems 
which  utilize  rapid  transit  or  light  raU 
Teblcles. 

(2)  The  regiUatlons  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (1)  shall  Include 
specifications  with  respect  to — 

(A)  vehicle  height,  width,  and  length; 

(B)  track  gauge; 

(C)  power  distribution; 

(D)  minimum  track  radius; 

(E)  platform  and  fioor  height;  and 

(F)  signal  and  train  control; 

but  shall  not  Include  specifications  with  re- 
spect to — 

(I)  seat  arrangements; 

(II)  Interior  and  exterior  trim  and  color; 
or 

(lU)  window  and  door  size  and  other  as- 
pects of  general  design  of  such  vehicles,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(E). 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  if  the  Secretary  determines  that-^ 

(A)  such  public  body  or  agency  is  unable 
to  comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  specifica- 
tions established  under  subsection  (b)  be- 
cause of  the  characteristics  of  an  existing 
urban  rail  mass  transportation  system  oper- 
ated by  such  public  body  or  agency;  and 

(B)  such  public  body  or  agency  wUl  com- 
ply, at  the  earliest  jmustlcable  time,  with 
such  specifications  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible. 

By  Mr.  YATBS: 
On  page  8.  line  8,  strike  period.  Insert 
semi -colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
for  the  operations  activity  'Operation  of 
Traffic  Control  System,'  nor  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  persons  operating  that  sys- 
tem, shall  be  available  for  the  control  of 
clvU  supersonic  aircraft  engaged  in  sched* 
uled  or  non-scheduled  commercial  service 
for  landings  within  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  other  tluui  emergency  landings." 
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DR.  CHARLES  F.HRT.TCH:  POLITI- 
CIAN IN  BEST  SENSE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  the  fashion  in  these  post- Water- 
gate days  to  view  those  who  served  In 
public  oflSce  with  distrust  and,  unhap- 
pily, in  some  cases  with  disdain.  And  yet, 
there  are  those  public  servants  who  have 
served  their  fellow  citizens  with  courage, 
with  ability,  and  with  good  humor. 

One  such  public  servant  was  Dr. 
Charles  Ehrlich,  a  man  whom  I  was 
pleased  and  proud  to  call  my  friend. 
"Doc"  Ehrlich,  as  we  called  him,  epito- 
mized the  best  that  there  is  as  a  public 
officeholder.  I  could  describe  at  length 
his  many  virtues  and  qualities,  but  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
July  3  edition  of  the  Burlington  County 
Times  does  it  much  better  than  any  ef- 
fort that  I  might  produce. 

My  sympathies  and  those  of  my  wife 
go  to  his  widow,  Elsie,  and  his  family. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Dr.  Chaiu.es  Ehruch:   Politician  in  Best 
Sense 

Not  too  long  ago  Delxan  resident  DoUle 
DeFlece  went  before  the  board  of  choeen  free- 
holders to  plead  for  Improvement  of  Creek 
Road.  Mr.  DeFlece  lives  on  Creek  Road  and 
had  come  to  complain  about  Its  potholes, 
some  300  of  them  by  his  count. 

The  freeholders  listened  attentively,  shuf- 
fled the  request  around  a  bit  getting  advice 
from  their  solicitor  and  engineer,  and  con- 
cluded nothing  could  be  done.  Creek  Road 
was  not  a  county  highway,  so  there  was 
nothing  the  freeholders  could  do. 

Why  not  have  the  county  take  it  over, 
Mr.  DeFlece  suggested,  noting  that  the  town- 
ships Involved  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
It. 

That  might  be  a  solution,  the  freeholders 
acknowledged,  but  the  federal  government 
had  already  agreed  to  fund  a  major  over- 
haul of  the  road  sometime  In  the  future 
(Inasmuch  as  Creek  Road  had  become  a 
major  feeder  route  for  Interstate  295).  The 
county,  the  freeholders  asserted,  couldn't 
start  working  on  a  highway  that  the  feds 
would  soon  be  doing  over. 

Soon.  DeFlece  retorted,  could  be  flva  years 
or  more  the  way  the  federal  government 
moves. 

Thafs  true,  the  freeholders  sympathized, 
but  .  .  .  sorry,  there's  Just  no  way. 

The  discussion  seemed  over,  DeFlece 
defeated. 

Then  freeholder  Charles  Ehrlich  spoke  up. 

We'll  do  it.  Dr.  Ehrlich  said  simply. 

Two  months  later  the  county  crews  had 
come,  the  potholes  were  gone,  and  Creek 
Road  had  a  new  asphalt  surface. 

It  was  a  typical  Ehrlich  performance. 

The  veteran  freeholder,  who  passed  away 
this  week,  was  ever  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  those  he  served. 

"Doc"  Ehrlich  was  a  member  of  the  old 
school  of  politics.  He  w&s  no  Ideologue,  no 
advocate  of  any  particular  philosophy  or 
cause.  He  was  a  representative,  and  he  saw  it 
as  his  duty  to  protect  the  people  he  served 
and  to  help  with  their  problems. 

Indicative  of  the  way  he  knew  and  re- 
sponded to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  is  the 


way  he  ran  the  office  of  the  coiinty  clerk,  a 
position  he  held  from  1960  to  1970.  During 
each  of  those  years,  the  budget  he  submitted 
to  the  freeholders  was  less  than  the  year 
before.  It  was  no  small  feat.  Inflation  and 
rising  taxes  were  with  us  then  too. 

His  role  as  a  watchdog  for  the  people  some- 
times conflicted  with  his  role  as  a  loyal 
Democrat.  "Doc"  seemed  always  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  loyal  opposition,  no  matter  which 
party  was  in  power. 

When  he  first  came  on  the  freeholder 
board,  the  Republicans  were  In  control,  and 
he  soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  barb  in 
their  side.  He  teased  them,  kept  them  on 
their  toes,  tore  Into  them  when  he  thought 
they  were  going  astray. 

When  his  own  party  took  over.  It  seemed 
he  couldn't  quite  adjust  to  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority,  and.  In  fact,  he  didn't. 
He  continued  to  play  the  role  of  antagonist, 
watchdog,  and  became  known  as  a  "maver- 
ick." It  was  a  role  that  got  him  Into  trouble 
with  the  powers  to  be  In  his  party  In  the 
last  few  months. 

He  talked  like  he  acted,  straightforward 
and  plain.  He  never  attempted  to  mislead 
the  press  or  the  public. 

He  was  not  without  a  sense  of  humor,  how- 
ever, nor  lacking  compassion.  The  work  he 
was  most  proud  of  was  his  drive  to  improve 
Buttonwood  Hall,  the  county  home  for  the 
aged,  and  to  replace  Evergreen  Park,  the 
county  mental  hospital. 

There's  much  that  can  be  written  about 
"Doc"  Ehrlich.  He  was  born  and  raised  In 
Riverside  and  never  strayed  further  from 
that  old  Industrial  town  than  Delauco.  He 
was  a  football  star  in  high  school  and  college 
and  later  with  a  semi-pro  team.  He  was  a 
practicing  dentist  all  his  working  life.  He 
served  a  plethora  of  charitable  and  service 
organizations  over  the  years. 

This  newspaper  by  no  means  always  agreed 
with  "Doc"  or  thought  his  ways  angelic. 

But,  In  the  balance,  we  saw  him  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  as  a  politician  who 
genuinely  cared  about  the  people  he  served, 
not  Just  his  own  career. 

Not  everyone  keeps  up  with  county  pol- 
itics nor  knows  the  personalities  Involved. 
Not  everyone,  then  will  miss  "Doc"  Ehrlich. 

But  know  it  or  not,  his  constituents  have 
suffered  a  loss  in  his  passing. 


TIME  TO  ACT  ON  CANNING  LID 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived numerous  complaints  from  their 
constituents,  as  I  have,  concerning  the 
critical  shortage  of  replacement  lids  for 
home  canning  jars.  This  is  a  problem  that 
is  particularly  irritating  to  the  22  mil- 
lion home  canners  in  this  country  be- 
cause the  canning  season  is  upon  us  and 
they  face  the  potential  loss  of  thehr 
home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables  if  they 
cannot  get  lids. 

We  should  note  that  there  is  no  short- 
age of  new  jar-and-lid  combination 
units;  in  fact,  manufacturers  are  plan- 
ning to  produce  an  excess  of  100  million 
of  these  units  this  year.  Likewise,  If  our 


home  canners  are  willing  to  buy  a  case 
of  instant  coffee,  they  can  get  the  lids 
they  need.  They  carmot,  however,  find 
enough  separate  lids  to  use  on  their  old 
jars.  They  are  being  forced  to  buy  jars, 
and  coffee,  they  do  not  need  in  order  to 
get  the  lids  they  do  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  look  further 
into  this  problem  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  have  received  mail  on  this 
subject  to  get  involved,  too. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  my  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commodities  and  Serv- 
ices of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
as  follows: 
Testimony  of  The  Honorable  Bob  Traxler, 

U.S.  Representative  for  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict OP  Michigan 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  this  Subcommltee  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  home- 
canners  of  Michigan  and  my  district  on  the 
critical  shortage  of  canning  lids.  Your  Sub- 
committee is  to  be  commended  for  its  in- 
quiry Into  this  most  vexing  of  consumer 
problems,  one  that  afifects  millions  of  house- 
holds across  the  nation. 

I  know  that  a  subject  like  "canning  lids" 
may  not  capture  the  Interest  of  sophisti- 
cated city  people  in  Washington,  but  back 
home  In  Michigan  it  Is  the  number  one  Issue 
that  I  hear  about  when  I  visit  with  constit- 
uents. I  think  It  Is  definitely  time  for  the 
Congress  to  get  more  deeply  Involved  In  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  Congressional 
district  with  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  people  of  Snover  and  Wllmot  and  Bad 
Axe  and  Bay  City  are  angry.  They  are  angry 
because  they  cannot  buy,  at  any  price,  can- 
ning lids  for  their  Jars.  The  canning  season 
has  begun  for  certain  fruits,  and  other 
crops  will  soon  follow.  These  crops  will  go  to 
waste  If  they  cannot  be  preserved. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Just  a  few  of  my 
constituents  who  have  written  me  In  the 
past  week : 

Mrs.  Rlttmueller  of  Prankenmuth  says, 
"The  strawberries  are  ripe  and  beautiful. 
Cherries  are  beginning  to  blush  .  .  .  and  NO 
lids  for  our  Jars.  Why?" 

Mr.  Lanczek  of  Plnconnlng  writes,  "Most 
Michigan  housewives  are  very  upset  as  there 
are  still  no  lids  avaUable.  Jars  and  lids,  but 
no  lids  alone." 

Mrs.  Daenzer  of  Frankenmuth:  "We  aU 
were  taught  to  save  and  be  conservative.  As 
long  as  I  can  remember,  our  grandparents, 
parents,  ourselves  and  our  children  have  had 
a  garden.  Now  as  we  would  like  to  can,  there 
Is  not  one  canning  lid  available  In  any  store 
since  January.  The  government  tells  xis  that 
we  should  all  make  a  garden,  but  what 
should  we  do  with  the  stuff  we  can't  all  eat. 
It's  a  sin  to  waste  it.  Is  there  anything  you 
can  do?" 

And  finally,  Mrg.  Tarkowskl  of  Bay  City 
summarizes  the  frustrations  of  many  with 
her  comments:  "You  tell  me  the  companies 
are  working  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  That  sure  is  a  lot  of  B.S.  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing.  If  they  worked  that  steady,  they 
would  make  enough  lids  to  pave  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  In  Washington.  Where  are 
the  canning  lids?  You  tell  me." 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall  President  Ford 
urged  Americans  to  grow  anti-Inflation  WIN 
gardens.  Millions  of  Americans  have  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  and  patriotically 
and  the  demand  for  canning  supplies  has 
Increased. 

Last  year,  the  surge  in  new  demand  and 
the  shortage  of  raw  materials  produced  short- 
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ages  of  canning  supplies  that  were  explain- 
able and  understandable.  But  this  year,  the 
Increased  demand  was  clearly  predictable. 
The  shortage  of  raw  materials  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  Industry  has  had  a  whole 
year  to  gear  up  production.  Yet,  we  still  have 
shortages. 

There  have  been  suggestions  In  these  hear- 
ings that  "consumer  hoarding"  and  "panic 
buying"  may  be  to  blame  for  current  short- 
ages. I  cannot  speak  for  what  Is  happening 
In  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  let  me  tell 
you  that  in  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  and  Bad 
Axe  and  Caro,  there  is  no  hoarding.  People 
cannot  find  lids,  period.  Retailers  tell  us  they 
place  orders  weekly,  but  receive  no  lids.  In 
this  area  of  Washington,  D.C.,  one  of  my  staff 
members  went  to  five  separate  retail  con- 
cerns this  past  weekend  to  buy  lids  for  a 
constituent  back  home.  She  could  not  find 
one  lid.  I  don't  think  the  consumer  is  to 
blame. 

It  is  true  that  many  gardeners  may  be  try- 
ing to  buy  their  supplies  earlier  In  the  sea- 
son than  they  normally  do,  but  this  Is  en- 
tirely understandable  after  what  happened 
to  them  last  year.  I  have  no  evidence  what- 
soever that  they  are  buying  more  than  they 
need,  however.  To  the  contrary,  most  house- 
wives who  have  talked  to  me  can't  get  any- 
where near  the  number  of  lids  they  can  use. 
So  let's  not  blame  the  consumer. 

So  who  Is  responsible?  Are  we  really  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Increase  In  demand  is  so  sharp 
that  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  pro- 
duction for  almost  a  year  hasn't  produced 
enough  lids  to  meet  that  demand?  Prices 
have  almost  tripled  for  these  products,  so  the 
economic  Incentive  certainly  should  be  there. 
It  is  simply  amazing  to  me  that  our  free  en- 
terprise system  has  not  been  able  to  respond 
to  this  supply  and  demand  problem  more 
quickly  and  more  adequately. 

But  perhaps  If  we  look  Into  this  problem 
a  little  deeper  we  might  find  some  things  of 
Interest.  One  point  to  remember  Is  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  raw  materials  shortages. 
We  also  seem  to  have  no  shortage  of  jar  and 
lid  comtiinations.  Housewives  In  my  district 
tell  me  they  can  purchase  as  many  of  these 
combinations  as  they  want.  In  some  catses, 
they  are  told  they  cannot  buy  lids  alone,  but 
will  only  be  sold  separate  lids  If  they  also 
buy  some  combinations.  Testimony  before 
this  Subcommittee  Indicates  that  while  de- 
mand for  new  Jar  and  Ud  combinations  will 
be  about  300  million  units  this  year,  the 
companies  involved  plan  production  of  about 
400  million  Jar-and-Ud  combination  units. 
Thus,  we  win  have  an  excess  at  100  million 
units.  100  million  lids  would  be  available  If 
we  simply  could  do  some  unscrewing! 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  an  over- 
supply  of  these  combination  units,  the  pro- 
jected shortfall  of  lids  alone  could  go  as  high 
as  1.2  billion  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  constituents 
believe  that  the  oversupply  of  combination 
units,  and  the  marketing  practices  that  seem 
to  be  pushing  these  combination  units,  are 
an  attempt  by  the  companies  to  reap  the 
higher  profits  of  these  combination  units. 
People  are  being  forced  by  the  "shortage"  to 
buy  the  Jars  and  lids  In  order  to  get  Just  the 
lids.  They  must  buy  Jars  they  don't  want  and 
they  don't  need. 

I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  these  companies  yester- 
day could  not  cite  the  profit  margin  on  the 
Jar  and  lid  combinations  as  compared  to 
the  profit  margin  on  Just  the  lids  alone, 
even  though  these  products  account  for  30% 
of  his  company's  business.  "Hils  kind  of  in- 
formation would  seem  to  be  verv  basic  to 
the  running  of  a  business.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  private  enterprise  in  this  case  Is  very 
enterprising.  It  certainly  Is  private. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  a  letter 
to  me  has  suggested  that  if  manufacturers 
are  consciously  producing  more  Jar  and  lid 
combinations  In  proportion  to  Just  lids  alone 
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In  order  to  force  the  sale  of  more  of  the 
combinations  at  a  higher  profit  to  people  who 
don't  need  the  Jars,  that  this  Is  a  marketing 
decision  that  does  not  violate  any  anti-trust 
laws.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  would  be  a 
marketing  decision  that  violates  the  public 
Interest,  violates  the  principles  of  competi- 
tive supply  and  demand,  and  violates  our 
national  policies  of  promoting  conservation 
and  recycling  of  precious  resources.  If  these 
practices  are  in  fact  taking  place,  I  believe 
that  we  In  the  Congress  should  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  law  and  consider  corrective 
action. 

I  know  that  this  question  has  been  raised 
before  and  inquiries  have  been  made,  but 
It  seems  that  all  inquiries  seem  to  end  up 
by  simply  asking  the  companies  themselves 
whether  they  are  doing  this.  They  respond 
by  saying,  "I  am  not  a  crook"  and  everyone 
believes  them.  I  think  this  Subcommittee 
should  look  further  Into  these  marketing 
practices  to  see  If  this  "shortage"  Isn't  some- 
how being  exploited  by  either  manufacturers 
or  distributors  to  force  the  sale  of  Jar  and 
Ud  combinations  to  those  who  can't  And 
lids  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  canning  lid  shortage 
Is  a  very  real  problem.  Our  constituents  are 
demanding  action  and  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  we  yet  have  all  of  the  answers  we  need. 
I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  thoughts  and  urge  you 
to  continue  to  explore  this  very  Important 
Issue  until  it  is  flnaUy  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  American  home-canner. 


MAURICE  B.  MARKS— MR.  FREMONT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  July  29.  1975,  500 
friends  will  gather  at  the  Castlewood 
Coimtry  Club  to  honor  and  celebrate 
with  Maurice  Marks  his  80th  birthday. 

There  Is  probably  no  Individual  in  the 
city  of  Fremont,  Calif.,  that  has  given 
more  of  his  time,  talent,  and  devotion 
to  building  Fremont  into  the  city  it  has 
become.  Maurice  and  his  wife  Emma 
bought  land  and  moved  to  Mission  San 
Jose  in  January  of  1946. 

As  head  of  the  nomenclature  commit- 
tee, Maurice  had  a  decided  Influence  in 
the  formation  of  the  city  of  Fremont,  and 
the  bringing  together  of  the  five  small 
commimities,  and  has  since  worked  dili- 
gently on  every  bond  issue  to  improve 
Fremont,  from  the  original  formation  of 
the  city  to  the  establishment  of  Ohlone 
Commimity  College 

One  of  the  gifts  of  talent  that  Maurice 
Marks  has  given  to  the  city  Is  his  "Liv- 
ing History  of  Fremont."  Tapes  of  inter- 
views with  longtime  residents  of  the  area 
and  individuals  who  had  a  part  In  build- 
ing the  city  as  well  as  sets  of  slides  of 
the  development  of  the  city  are  on  file 
and  available  at  the  Olone  College 
Library. 

Maurice  Marks'  civic  activities  are 
many  and  varied.  He  joined  the  Niles 
Rotary  Club  In  1950,  and  later  began  the 
Fremont  Rotary  Club,  acting  as  its  first 
president.  He  continues  to  be  an  active 
member  In  retired  status.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Nlles  Congregation 
Church  for  many  years.  His  support  of 
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the  Boy  Scouts,  Boys  Club,  and  youth 
organizations  has  brought  him  many 
awards.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Fremont  Philharmonic  and  is  serving 
presently  on  the  executive  board.  He  was 
also  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Fremont  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Maurice  has  been  married  to  his  lovely 
wife  Emma  for  50  years.  Together  they 
have  built  a  life  dedicated  to  serving 
others.  Emma  Marks,  through  research, 
discovered  the  Fremontia  flower,  which 
has  five  petals,  symbolizing  the  five  small 
communities  brought  together  to  form 
the  city  of  Fremont.  It  was  adopted  as 
the  official  city  flower. 

The  numerous  accomplishments  of 
Maurice  Marks  in  the  short  time  of  80 
years,  are  an  example  to  us  all.  He  should, 
indeed,  be  named  Mr.  Fremont. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  join 
with  all  of  his  friends  In  wishing  Maurice 
a  very  happy  80th  birthday,  with  the 
hopes  he  will  have  many  more. 


THE  ETHICAL  CHALLENGE  TO 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND  EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Business  at  California  State  University, 
Chico,  received  a  special  challenge  from 
Dr.  Lawrence  B.  Wilson,  vice  president 
and  director  of  urban  affairs  for  the 
United  California  Bank,  at  their  com- 
mencement on  May  25,  1975.  Dr.  Wilson, 
speaking  on  the  past  and  future  of  the 
American  business  community,  addressed 
the  graduates  on  the  theme  of  ethics  in 
the  American  business  and  education 
communities. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  field  of  education,  Government  serv- 
ice, and  business.  During  his  career  he 
has  served  as  a  college  Instructor,  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  executive,  organizer  and 
officer  of  Superior  Escrow  Co.,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  and  an  official  of  the 
United  California  Bank.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive in  many  civic  and  community  or- 
ganizations, including  Men  of  Tomor- 
row, the  Los  Angeles  Urban  League,  the 
YMCA,  the  United  Way,  the  ICBO  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Traffic  Com- 
missioners, Dollars  for  Scholars,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Economics,  California  State 
University  at  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Wilson  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Overall  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion, a  member  of  the  Urban  and  Com- 
munity Relations  Committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bankers  Association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard 
University. 

In  addressing  the  graduates.  Dr.  Wil- 
son has  outlined  the  serious  problems 
which  our  coimtry  faces  today.  He  gave 
special  attention  to  the  ethical  and  moral 
responsibilities  of  today's  businessmen 
and  educators.  In  discussing  the  moral 
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climate  which  led  to  such  problems  as 
Watergate,  which  Involved  many  busi- 
nesses as  well  as  Government  oflBcials, 
Dr.  Wilson  outlined  the  need  for  a 
stronger  effort  in  emphasizing  moral 
leadership  in  the  field  of  education.  He 
called  on  professors  of  our  luiiversities 
and  colleges  to  help  in  teaching  attitudes 
of  strong  ethical  conviction  so  that  to- 
morrow's leaders  can  help  to  keep  the 
country  the  great  nation  that  it  has  be- 
come over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Dr.  Wilson's 
comments  have  a  message  for  us  and  for 
the  American  people.  Therefore  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

The  Ethical  Chaixenge  to  American 

Business  and  Education 

(By  Dr.  Lawrence  B.  Wilson) 

Mr.  President,  Dean  Kinney,  Members  of 
the  Faculty,  Members  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  Parents,  Relatives,  Friends,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen. 

First,  permit  me  to  say  how  flattered  I  feel 
to  have  been  invited  to  address  this  class  this 
afternoon.  I  consider  It  a  distinct  honor,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  Invitation. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  each 
of  you  on  having  successfully  completed  the 
requirements  for  the  Baccalaureate  Degree 
you  will  receive  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  your  parents,  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  present  here  this  afternoon 
are  Jvistlflably  proud  of  you  and  your  educa- 
tional accomplishments. 

Some  of  you  will  be  continuing  your  edu- 
cation at  the  graduate  or  professional  level, 
and  many  of  you  will  be  entering  the  world 
of  full-time  work.  Whatever  your  ambition 
or  goal  happens  to  be,  I  urge  you  to  permit 
nothing  to  deter  you  In  your  efforts  to 
achieve  It. 

During  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings  last 
year.  Senator  Joseph  Montoya  asked  Gordon 
Strachan  what  his  advice  would  be  to  an 
honorable  young  man  thinking  of  a  political 
career.  Stratchan  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
said  In  a  forceful  manner,  "Keep  Out". 

If  someone  in  this  class  would  ask  me  what 
advice  I  would  give  to  an  honorable  young 
man  or  woman  today  thinking  of  a  business 
career,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation, 
■'Come  On  In". 

I  would  say  this  despite  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness today  Is  being  subjected  to  much  criti- 
cism and  abuse. 

David  Rockefeller  put  it  rather  succinctly 
when  he  said:  "It  Is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  right  now  American  busi- 
ness Is  facing  Its  most  severe  public  disfavor 
since  the  1930's.  We  are  assailed  for  demean- 
ing the  worker,  deceiving  the  consumer,  de- 
stroying the  environment  and  disillusioning 
the  younger  generation". 

Within  the  past  year  a  number  of  question- 
able legal  and  moral  practices  on  the  part  of 
corporate  executives  have  surfaced  which 
serve  to  undermine  the  positive  image  of  cor- 
porate America. 

Item:  Nineteen  corporations,  several  of 
which  are  our  largest  and  most  prestigious, 
have  pleaded  guUty  and  have  been  fined  for 
making  Illegal  contributions  to  candidates 
for  public  office.  Three  of  these  corporations 
were  found  to  be  maintaining  secret  political 
slush  funds: 

Item:  A.  T.  &  T.  In  1974  was  ordered  to 
make  a  first  year  settlement  of  approximately 
*45  million  for  discriminating  practices  In 
hiring  and  upgrading  of  minorities.  Another 
$30  million,  of  which  60  percent  went  to 
women,  was  paid  because  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 

Item:  This  past  February,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  United  Brands  plunged  to  hU; 
death  In  New  York  City,  the  apparent  vic- 
tim of  suicide.  This  came  soon  after  his  in- 
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volvement  in  a  secret  million  dollar  bribe  to 
the  then  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras for  favorable  export  rates  on  bananas 
began  to  unravel. 

On  last  Wednesday  (May  21)  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  three  (3)  for- 
mer Independent  auditors  of  the  scandal- 
ridden  Equity  Funding  Corp.  were  found 
guilty  on  multiple  criminal  counts  of  securi- 
ties fraud  and  filing  falsified  financial  state- 
ments with  the  S.E.C. 

I  could  go  on  ad  Infinitum  and  recite 
example  after  example  of  how  a  surprising 
number  of  America's  finest  companies  and 
their  executives  seemed  to  have  lost,  along 
with  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  their  moral  com- 
pass. I  think  most  of  these  companies  and 
their  executives  now  realize  that  they  must 
amend  their  ways.  If  not,  government  regula- 
tory agencies,  consumer  activist  and  public 
interest  groups  and  others  are  going  to  make 
it  extremely  difficult  for  businesses  not  only 
to  maintain  any  type  of  public  Image,  but 
to  operate  profitably  as  well. 

Thus,  it  Is  at  a  crucial  cross-roads  that 
many  of  you  are  about  to  launch  your  careers 
into  the  business  world.  Along  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  finding  gainful  employment  In 
your  chosen  field  during  an  economic  slow- 
down, you  must  also  contend,  once  you  find 
that  Job,  with  what  I  refer  to  as  the  ethical 
challenge  to  American  business  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  ethical  crisis  confronting  American 
business  is  shared  by  the  greater  society.  Our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the  Watergate 
debacle  formed  the  backdrop  for  the  moral 
dllenmias  facing  America's  business-persons 
today.  As  we  seek  first  to  understand  the 
moral  lapse  of  our  society  and  business,  we 
soon  find  that  this  lapse  Is  not  the  product 
of  any  one  shortcoming  In  our  Immediate 
past.  Indeed,  one  must  look  back  over  the 
last  three  decades — and  do  a  good  deal  of 
historical  browsing — to  get  an  accurate  fix 
on  how  we  got  to  where  we  are  now. 

The  past  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a 
head-long  plunge  Into  uncertainties  and 
dilemmas  of  the  future.  Prom  a  society  that 
had  Just  begun  to  adjust  from  a  rural  to 
an  urban  orientation,  we  were  flung  Into 
World  War  n  that  permanently  thrust  us 
Into  our  global  community.  Ending  that  war 
with  a  terrible  bang  of  an  atomic  bomb,  we 
have  lived  under  radioactive,  moral  and 
psychological  cloud  from  that  event  ever 
since.  Prom  a  fairly  simple  people  long-con- 
cerned only  with  our  own  natlon-bulldlng 
we  have  had  to  contend  In  rapid-fire  succes- 
sion with  the  cold  war,  assassinations,  a  race 
to  the  moon,  urban  riots  and  protests.  Viet- 
nam. Watergate,  and  Inflation.  The  national 
roller-coaster  ride  we  have  been  on  for  the 
last  three  decades  has  hardly  allowed  for  us 
to  catch  our  collective  breath.  We  have  sur- 
vived this  torrent  of  events,  but  we  have 
been  seriously  weakened.  We  are  tired,  con- 
fused, and  pos.ses«!ed  of  a  sen'*  of  doom  and 
gloom  that  pervades  our  society  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  President  to  unemployed  por- 
ter. 

Well,  now  yoii  may  ask — ^what  does  all  of 
this  have  to  do  with  me?  With  thl-?  fine  unl- 
versltv?  Or  with  education  In  peneral?  The 
answer  to  that  anerv  is  that  durlne  this 
period  of  preat  social  faultlne.  the  schools, 
colleges  and  unlrrercitles  of  our  Nation  did 
little  to  strenpthen  our  lives,  our  values. 
Tndeed,  future  historians  may  verv  well  asV: 
Where  were  the  tPT>hers  ^rhose  examples  were 
to  be  ethical  nnd  moral  euldellnes?  Some 
were  overcome  by  the  notion  that  the  nnclesr 
and  space  aee  were  too  riemandlne  of  their 
rarefied  talents  to  permit  them  to  be  con- 
cerned with  values.  Parelv — durlne  this  pe- 
riod— did  an  advanced  deeree  eraduate  ever 
have  anv  kind  of  cotirse  In  ethics  or  values. 
Academic  leaders.  esn«>cl<»nv  the  social  scien- 
tists, armed  themselves  with  the  snlrlt  of 
the  rockets  and  computers  and  waded  into 
the  midst  of  the  new  behavioral  fields,  de- 
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claiming  that  It  was  wrong  for  educators  to 
be  teaching  or  talking  about  values.  Sadly, 
many  of  their  number  became  so  entranced 
by  the  behavioral  exploits  of  their  subject- 
man — that  they  observed  only  what  man  did 
and  never  dared  to  ask  what  man  might  be 
able  to  do  given  sufficient  guidance,  inspira- 
tion and  Incentive. 

Since  World  War  11  our  academic  com- 
munities have  been  quite  upset  by  the  rapid 
social  changes  In  the  Nation.  They  have  re- 
treated en  masse  from  value-oriented  teach- 
ing. They  have  generally  developed  such  a 
fear  of  stating  what  Is  or  may  be  a  given 
value  that  they  have  been  careful  to  make 
no  value  commitments  at  all.  Teachers  have 
received  very  little  help  from  textbook  pub- 
lishers In  obtaining  value  teaching  and  value 
clarification  materials.  In  the  absence  of 
being  able  to  teach  religious  guidelines,  they 
have  failed  to  teach  the  ethical  values  that 
are  basic  not  only  to  all  major  religiOTis  but 
to  a  free  society  as  well.  Yet — It  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  obligation  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  a  nation  to  be  a  transmitter 
of  values. 

An  editor  recently  observed  that  a  value- 
less education  is  apt  to  produce  a  valueless 
people:  I  fear  that  education  without  values 
may  produce  a  people  not  only  lacking  values 
but  actively  deploring  and  despising  them  as 
well. 

American  education  today  is  in  the  midst 
of  crisis.  No  one  is  pleased  with  the  way  the 
education  Is  being  conducted.  Trustees  are 
troubled  by  spiraling  costs,  administrators 
are  disturbed  by  declining  enrollments,  pro- 
fessors are  concerned  about  the  declining 
need  for  professional  educators,  students  de- 
cry the  abysmal  gap  between  classroom  peda- 
gogy and  real-life  needs  and  hard-pressed 
mothers  and  fathers — and,  yes,  even  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers — are  choking  at 
the  costs  of  it  all  and  businessmen  stand  dis- 
appointed at  the  knowledge  deficiency  and 
ethical  confusion  of  the  men  and  women 
being  sent  their  way  via  the  American  cam- 
pus. Recent  statistics  from  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
tell  MS  that  this  society  Is  spending  neairly 
$94  billion  per  year  on  education — yet  NO 
ONE  is  genuinely  pleased  with  the  product 
of  American  education. 

A  recent  article  In  TIME  magazine  Indi- 
cates, in  fact,  that  more  than  111  feelings  or 
Idle  suspicions  are  at  play  here.  It  is  a  fact— 
however  displeasing  or  disquieting  it  may  be 
— a  fact  that  U.S.  public  school  students  are 
learning  less  now  than  they  did  a  decade  or 
even  a  few  years  ago.  That  Is  the  horrifying 
finding  of  not  one  but  three  separate  na- 
tional tests.  Here  is  one  example.  Most  col- 
lege admissions  offices  use  scoring  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SATs)  to  Judge 
applicants.  Would  you  believe  that  SAT 
scores  across  America  have  been  falling  every 
year  since  1962!  And  the  director  of  admis- 
sions testing  for  the  prestigious  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board — following  long 
and  careful  study  of  these  numbers— con- 
fesses that  their  conclusion  Is  "real".  In- 
deed, he  states  flatly  that  the  reason  for  these 
lower  scores  year  after  year  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  test — for  it  remains  essentially 
unchanged.  The  reason  is,  he  Insists,  a  steady 
decline  in  the  "developed  reasoning  ability" 
of  our  students. 

A  second  study — one  by  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress — reported 
within  the  last  few  weeks  that  American  stu- 
dents knew  less  about  science  in  1973  than 
they  did  Just  three  years  earlier.  And  the 
results  of  a  third  study — sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government — show  that  public 
school  students'  reading  levels  have  been 
falling   steadily   since    the   mld-1960's. 

Turn  these  facts  over  in  your  own  mind 
briefly — America  spends  $94  billion  per 
year  on  all  education.  YET — the  students 
produced  by  American  education  read  less 
well   than  their  parents  or  older  brothers 
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and  sisters,  know  less  science  at  a  time  when 
more  scientific  knowledge  exists  than  at  any 
previous  point  In  human  history  and — per- 
haps more  frightening  than  all  others — are 
losing  their  ability  to  reason.  Surely  you  will 
reach  the  same  concluding  question  I  do: 
WHY? 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  no  mystery.  The 
failures  of  American  education — and,  indeed, 
the  failures  of  the  American  society  from 
highest  to  lowest  levels  in  the  ethical 
sphere — can  be  traced  along  an  arrow- 
straight  path  to  the  fateful  decision  to  take 
a  neutral,  hands-off  position  In  the  class- 
room where  questions  of  human  values  are 
concerned. 

One  educator  has  recently  said  that  much 
of  the  blame  for  the  decline  in  American 
education  can  be  traced  to  television.  This 
generation — yotir  generation — he  says,  "Is  the 
generation  of  students  most  affected  by  the 
media  revolution."  He  may  very  well  be  right. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  young  men  and  wom- 
en today  argue  vehemently  that  reading  is 
passe,  that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  knowl- 
edge revolution  unlike  anything  every  seen 
on  this  small  planet  before — and  that  it  Is 
our  good  fortune  to  be  alive  at  a  time  when 
communications  media  can  update  our 
knowledge  base  Instantaneously  and  even 
painlessly. 

For  far  too  many  Americans,  I  fear — both 
young  and  old  alike — the  mass  media  has 
become  the  only  real  source  of  knowledge, 
information  and  learning.  And  there  are 
chilling  problems  with  that  fact.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  fact  that  whatever  data  televi- 
sion or  radio  Imparts  is,  so  far  as  the  viewer 
is  concerned — and  to  the  degree  that  he  is 
unable  to  watch  all  the  media  all  the  time — 
a  Jumbled  mish-mash  of  sporadic,  random. 
Incoherent,  Inconsistent,  uneven  and  even 
contradictory  assertions  and/or  impressions. 
The  media  never  conveys  anything  like  a 
coherent,  systematic  body  of  factual  knowl- 
edge. The  same  is  true  of  values. 

Where  American  educators  have  turned 
neutral  on  the  question  of  teaching  con- 
clusions about  right  and  wrong,  the  American 
media  teaches  everything — that  right  Is 
wrong,  that  wrong  is  wrong,  that  right  is 
right  and  on  and  on.  Adam- 12  for  example, 
may  leave  the  viewer  with  the  hard  and  fast 
conviction  that  theft  is  wrong.  But  the  movie 
of  the  week  which  Immediately  follows  may 
celebrate  a  criminal  conspiracy  as  not  only 
successful  and  financially  rewarding — but 
high  adventure  as  well!  And,  when  the  late 
evening  newscaster  relates  the  details  of  the 
latest  corruption  in  high  places,  what  Is  the 
young  and  malleable  mind  viewing  this 
kaleidoscope  of  values  to  conclude? 

Unfortunately,  so-called  "value-free" 
learning — however  imparted — is  heavily 
laden  with  values;  for  the  systematic  nega- 
tion of  values — or  the  persistent  absence  of 
values — Is  Itself  a  value  system.  Some  call 
it  nihilism — the  complete  negation  of  every- 
thing, of  all  value,  even  the  Inherent  value 
of  the  human  being.  Those  who  are  cowed 
by  the  preachments  of  value-free  education 
are  yielding  up  their  young  not  to  everything, 
as  it  contended,  but  to  nothing.  Can  any 
human  enterprise  be  built  with  confidence  on 
nothing? 

Now  this  seemingly-academic  discussion 
of  the  fallings  of  our  educational  system,  and 
the  1-nportance  of  value-laden  teaching  to 
the  restoration  of  our  educational  excellence, 
is  not  nearly  as  Isolated  as  it  appears.  The 
Watergate  tragedy  made  clear  as  nothing  I 
could  say  would,  the  enormity  of  the  ethical 
problem  in  America  today.  And  the  litany  of 
ethics-related  challenges  to  the  corporation 
I  began  this  address  with,  bring  the  Water- 
gate scandal  directly  Into  the  boardrooms 
and  offices  of  corporate  America — where  many 
honored  in  this  solemn  assembly  today  may 
fairly  soon  be  sitting. 

Irving  Kristol,  the  distinguished  Henry 
Luce   Professor   of   Human    Values   at   New 
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York  University  wrote  recently  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  about  the  ethical  trauma 
now  whlpsawlng  corporate  America.  He  said 
that  "at  a  time  when  the  reputation  of  busi- 
ness in  general  Is  low,  when  the  standing  in 
popular  opinion  of  the  large  publicly-owned 
corporation  is  even  lower,  and  when  there  is 
a  keen  post-Watergate  concern  for  probity — 
(basic  honesty) — among  officials  of  all  or- 
ganizations public  or  private — at  such  a 
time  one  would  expect  corporate  executives 
to  be  especially  sensitive  even  to  appearances 
of  conflict  of  interest,  or  to  the  mildest  de- 
viations from  strict  standards  of  fiduciary 
behavior.  "Yet,"  he  sadly  concludes,  "This 
seems  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  case." 

Well,  my  friends,  the  corporate  commu- 
nity— the  educational  commvmity — the  en- 
tire American  commimity  Is  badly  in  need, 
I  believe,  of  what  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
recently  called — "a  Jolt".  We  need  to  be 
shaken  to  our  senses,  wrenched  from  our 
fantasies  of  a  world  without  standards  or 
absolutes,  forced  to  concede  that  situation 
ethics  means  no  ethics  and,  finally,  that  free 
men  cannot  live — or  Indeed  survive — when 
the  standards  they  live  by  differ  In  no  way 
from  those  observed  by  men  who  are  not 
free. 

That  Jolt  may  well  have  started  less  than 
a  month  ago,  last  April  30  with  the  fall  of 
Saigon  to  the  Viet  Cong.  History  may  well 
record  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  culmi- 
nating In  the  rout  of  the  army  and  govern- 
ment we  once  had  sworn  to  support  as  the 
greatest  repudiation  of  American  Interna- 
tional Intent  since  our  founding.  The  reper- 
cussions of  that  debacle  are  Just  beginning 
to  be  felt.  We  have  already  suffered  the 
infamy  of  having  one  of  our  major  allies 
In  the  Par  East,  Thailand,  say  publicly  that 
they  feel  we  are  "lacking  in  morality."  The 
past  four  weeks  have  seen  other  allies  re- 
assessing their  foreign  policy  in  respect  to 
the  United  States.  All  ready  talk  has  started 
about  the  unsoundness  of  any  American  In- 
vestments in  Asia,  for  fear  that  they  could 
not  be  protected. 

Perhaps  this  tremendous  fall  from  Inter- 
national prestige,  paralleling  a  similar  do- 
mestic fall  suffered  by  Richard  Nixon  last 
August,  might  cause  us  to  refiect,  as  he 
surely  must  have,  on  where  we  lost  our 
bearings. 

I  hope  that  the  soul-searching  will  probe 
some  of  the  thoughts  I  have  shared  with 
you  already  as  well  as  the  need  to  rekindle, 
as  we  begin  to  celebrate  our  Bicentennial, 
that  essential  moral  vision  that  first  founded 
this  nation  and  captured,  at  that  time,  the 
hopes  of  the  world.  Imagine  successful,  well- 
educated  men  like  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Hancock  pledging 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred 
honors  to  found  a  nation  of  laws  and  polit- 
ical freedom.  Where  are  their  coimterparts 
today?  Can  we  summon  enough  faith  In 
ourselves  and  our  moral  Judgments  to  match 
their  ethics  and  their  achievements?  I  be- 
lieve we  can  and  we  must. 

It  will  require  that  universities  engage 
professors  who  are  not  afraid  to  venture 
forth  In  the  ethical  thicket  and  cut  a  path 
for  students  to  follow.  It  will  require  that 
college  view  students  not  simply  as  physics 
majors  or  history  majors  but  first  and  fore- 
most "responsible  human  beings  and  citi- 
zens." It  win  require  the  development  of 
commonly  accepted  concepts  of  what  we 
want  to  be  as  a  nation  and  as  Individual 
citizens.  It  wUl  require  that  you  as  future 
managers  of  America's  economic  strength 
place  a  higher  loyalty  in  your  moral  beliefs 
than  In  your  company's  goals,  but  knowing 
as  well  when  the  two  are  truly  in  conflict 
and  when  and  when  not  to  compromise. 

And  It  will  require  that  all  of  us  as  voting 
citizens  continue  to  expect  and  demand  the 
highest  moral  performance  from  our  public 
leaders. 

The  ethical  challenge  to  American  business 
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and  education  as  well  as  to  the  greater  society 
is  to  have  no  less  than  the  foresight,  the 
insight,  the  fortitude  and  the  tenacity  to  do 
what  Is  morally  responsible  and  right.  No 
less  can  be  expected  If  we  are  to  regain  our 
bearings;  no  more  could  be  asked  If  we  are 
truly  to  fulfill  what  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said  of  America:  "last  best  hope  of  mankind"- 


FINANCING  THE  DEFICITS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
money  management  Is  an  Issue  that  re- 
quires more  decisive  action  than  we  give 
from  Congress.  Deficit  financing  caused 
by  congressional  spending  has  serious 
implications. 

Eugene  C.  Zorn,  Jr.,  the  economist  of 
the  Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas, 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  trend.  Bankers 
understand  it.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Bill  Simon,  has  told  us  where  deficit  fi- 
nancing leads.  Arthur  Bums  speaks  con- 
sistently about  loose  financing.  But  the 
public  does  not  yet  know  the  road  they 
are  being  led  down.  I  wonder  how  many 
in  Congress  anticipate  what  will  happen 
to  the  money  market  in  the  next  5  years. 
Congress  should  balance  the  budget 
now.  We  need  to  use  more  commonsense 
and  stand  behind  Bill  Simon  at  Treasury 
with  a  positive  program.  Here  are  some 
comments  from  Zom: 

The  impact  on  credit  markets  of  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  heavy  Federal  deficits 
cannot  be  evaluated  In  the  context  of  tradi- 
tional business  cycle  responses.  Rather,  It 
should  be  considered  In  light  of  the  serious 
distortions  that  now  exist  in  various  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  credit  markets  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  an  infiatlon  that  has 
been  unprecedented  in  modern  times. 

The  performance  of  the  econometric  models 
in  the  past  couple  of  years,  in  their  failure 
to  forecast  subsequent  trends  and  levels  of 
economic  activity  and  financial  market  con- 
ditions, points  up  the  marked  departure  of 
the  current  environment  from  the  historical 
^experience  upon  which  such  models  are 
constructed. 

The  size  of  the  so-called  "gap"  of  Fed- 
eral deficit  financing  that  might  have  to  be 
financed  by  debt  monetlzatlon  through  the 
banking  system  Is  not  as  critical  or  mean- 
ingful as  Is  the  effect  of  prospective  large 
deficits  upon  the  perpetuation  or  further 
aggravation  of  infiatlonary  psychology,  with 
Its  Infiuence  on  the  savings-Investment 
process.  Anticipations  that  deficits  will  gen- 
erate further  Inflation  have  become  In- 
creasingly significant. 

Financial  markets  tend  to  adjust  to  ex- 
pectation of  what  lies  ahead.  If  expectations 
are  that  Federal  deficits  will  result  in  sub- 
sequent Inflation,  the  effects  on  the  cost  and 
availability  of  funds  will  be  experienced 
before  the  actual  deficits  have  to  be  financed. 

Moreover,  financial  markets  have  become 
increasingly  exposed  to  a  political  environ- 
ment that  gives  rise  to  concerns  that 
attempts  might  be  made  to  legislate  impedi- 
ments to  the  functioning  of  market  forces 
on  both  supply  and  demand  sides  of  the 
market. 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  is  accepted  as 
valid,  It  may  be  stated  that  the  problem  of 
financing  the  heavy  deficits,  for  at  least  the 
next  year  or  two,  will  not  be  a  crowding-out 
by  the  Treasury  of  private  borrowers  from 
credit  markets,  but  rather  the  consequences 
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of  the  deficits  for  total  credit  demands  gen- 
erated by  an  Inflationary  economy.  To  the 
extent  that  the  deficits  feed  the  Inflationary 
psychology,  they  will  amplify  the  distortions 
and  Imbalances  that  already  exist  in  private 
credit  markets.  Including  the  propensity  for 
liquidity  and  the  Interference  with  long- 
term  savings-Investment  relationships.  These 
effects  are  likely  to  be  more  significant  than 
the  Influence  of  the  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity on  the  current  volume  of  bank  loans  out- 
standing. 

The  Federal  Reserve  can  supply  reserves 
through  which  the  deficit  can  be  financed.  It 
can  thereby  add  to  the  total  supply  of  credit, 
as  the  reserves  will  support  an  additional 
volume  of  bank  loans  and  Investments.  Since 
a  new  supply  Is  created.  Treasury  borrowing 
will  not  be  drawing  funds  away  from  private 
borrowers.  The  major  concern,  however.  Is 
that  the  Treasury  borrowing  will  set  In  mo- 
tion new  Infiatlonary  forces  that  Impact 
upon  the  supply  and  demand  for  funds  In 
markets  for  private  credit. 

With  growing  concentration  In  bills  and 
other  short-term  issues,  private  holders  have 
used  Treasiiry  Issues  primarily  as  a  soxirce 
of  liquidity.  As  additional  debt  ts  created  in 
the  period  of  heavy  deficit  financing  that  lies 
ahead,  the  preference  for  liquidity  Is  likely 
to  be  reinforced. 

It  is  the  near-money  character  of  the  debt. 
Including  a  recognition  that  It  is  not  likely 
to  be  retired,  that  is  more  significant  than 
whether  it  is  "monetized."  However,  it  would 
be  expected  that  banks  would  seek  to  main- 
tain a  posture  of  liquidity  if  inflation  is 
anticipated  down  the  road,  and  therefore 
would  confine  their  acquisitions  to  short 
matiu^tles. 

To  the  extent  that  the  deficits  are  flnanced 
In  the  non-bank  credit  markets,  the  growth 
in  the  narrowly-defined  monetary  aggregates 
will  be  restrained.  However,  In  view  of  the 
propensity  of  Investors  for  liquidity  in  an 
environment  of  anticipated  Inflation,  even 
the  debt  flnanced  outside  the  banking,  sys- 
tem wlU  assume  near-money  characteristics. 

In  the  absence  of  a  surplus,  the  Treasury  Is 
forced  to  search  out  new  Investors  to  replace 
those  who  are  liquidating  their  debt  hold- 
ings at  the  very  time  that  the  private  credit 
demands  are  likely  to  be  heavier.  The  task 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  In  seeking  to  restrain 
the  growth  of  inflationary  demands  for  credit 
again  becomes  Increasingly  dUBcult.  Some  ob- 
servers view  these  consequences  as  producing 
Interest  rates  far  beyond  previous  peaks. 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of 
protracted  and  heavy  deficit  financing  is  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  continuance  of  infiatlonary 
forces  and  attitudes,  growing  compartmen- 
talizatlon  of  private  credit  markets  will 
develop.  Demand  for  credit  for  strong  bor- 
rowers remains  heavy. 

The  persistence  of  inflation — with  its  per- 
verse effects  on  cost-price  and  income  rela- 
tionships— Is  likely  to  result  In  an  Inability  of 
the  weak  borrowers  to  finance  their  require- 
ments at  the  same  time  that  credit  demands 
of  the  stronger  borrowers  may  escalate  rap- 
Idly.  The  phenomenon  Is  not  primarily  a 
matter  of  Interest  rate  differentials,  but 
rather  one  of  credit-worthiness  of  borrowers 
adversely  affected  by  the  economics  of  Infla- 
tion. 


FREEDOM  OP  VALENTYN  MOROZ 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munications from  constituents  and 
friends  active  in  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  indicate  to 
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me  that  Valentyn  Moroz,  a  Ukrainian 
patriot  and  now  prisoner  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  been  removed  from  prison 
and  transferred  to  a  psychiatric  ward, 
probably  in  the  Vladimir  prison. 

After  the  hunger  strike  and  expres- 
sion of  support  and  concern  in  behalf 
of  this  brave  man  from  all  over  the 
world,  it  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  seeks  to  use  scientific  methods  and 
drugs  in  the  disguise  of  hospitalization 
to  destroy  this  leading  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectual, break  his  will,  and  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  few  remaining  voices  of  free- 
dom in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Ukraine. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world  does  not  tolerate  this.  The 
outrage  of  free  men  must  be  heard  de- 
manding not  only  the  emancipation  of 
Valentyn  Moroz  but  also  returning  to 
freedom  the  social  dissenters  everywhere 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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INDIVIDUALISM   AND   THE   "RIGHT 
TO  READ" 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  chanced  to  read  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Joseph  Kitchens,  as- 
sistant professor  of  history,  Georgia 
Southwestern  College,  relative  to  the 
decline  in  a  student's  ability  to  read  and 
write.  Dr.  Kitchens  points  up  that  we 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are  crip- 
pling our  youth  by  not  insisting  they 
learn  to  read  and  write  properly.  As 
Professor  Kitchens  states: 

To  be  crippled  In  one's  ability  to  com- 
municate In  writing  is  to  be  denied  a  free- 
dom, creativity  and  privacy  that  should  be 
the  right  of  all. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  and  commend 
his  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  is  taken  from  the 
Georgia  PTA  Bulletin  for  June  1975: 

iNDIVIDtTALISM   AND  THE  "RiGHT  To  READ" 

(By  Joseph  Kitchens,  Ph.  D.) 
In  recent  months,  several  news  magazines 
and  scholarly  Journals  have  carried  articles 
expressing  concern  over  a  surprising  phe- 
nomena— an  apparent  nationwide  decline  In 
literacy.  A  prestigious  national  testing  serv- 
ice reports  a  decline  in  the  verbal  skills  of 
students  entering  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Many  states,  Including  Georgia,  have 
Instituted  standardized  testing  procedures  to 
Insure  that  college  graduates  will  possess  a 
minimal  knowledge  of  grammar  and  com- 
position In  this  day  of  "open  door"  admis- 
sion to  most  public-supported  institutions 
of  higher  learning  basic  language  skills  are 
no  longer  a  prerequisite  for  enrollment  and 
a  growing  percentage  of  the  colleges'  Infla- 
tion-riddled resources  are  being  diverted  to 
finance  remediation  programs  In  the  lan- 
guage arts.  Colleges  are  Increasingly  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  equiplng  their  students 
with  skills  the  teaching  of  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  the  special  domain  of  "gram- 
mar" schools.  Why  are  we  faced  with  this 
mounting  concern  over  basic  literacy  In  a 
nation  that  has  long  accepted  the  necessity 
of  basic  primary  education  and  devoted  Ita 
resources  to  provide  It? 


Explanations  are  available.  If  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  Many  point  to  the  elec- 
tronic media  as  the  culprit.  Television,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  the  telephone  and  the  tap© 
recorder  have  lessened  for  many  the  necessity 
of  either  reading  or  writing.  I  think  It  fair 
to  say  that  most  Americans  are  primarily 
Informed  through  these  media.  Indeed,  such 
media  are  often  used  to  enrich  the  educa- 
tional environment.  At  least  one  explanation 
for  the  widespread  use  of  electronic  media  in 
the  classroom  is.  I  fear,  that  teachers  turn 
to  them  in  desperation  when  their  students 
are  unable  to  make  effective  use  of  the  tradi- 
tional educational  medium — the  written  or 
printed  word.  Helpful  as  audio-  and  visual 
media  are,  their  use  may  compound  the 
problem  which  may  have  stimulated  their 
use  in  the  first  place — their  students'  in- 
ability to  profit  from  teaching /learning  ex- 
periences based  on  reading  and  writing. 
Informed  by  non-literate  media  both  in  and 
out  of  class,  the  students'  Interest  in,  and 
ability  to  use  the  written  language  declines. 
Proponents  of  such  methods  point  out  with 
persuasilveness.  that  students  should  be 
taught  with  the  tools  by  which  contempo- 
rary society  communicates.  Maintaining  In- 
terest, an  important  prerequisite  to  learning, 
Is  certainly  Important.  And  It  Is  demonstrable 
that  Initially  at  least,  this  can  be  done  more 
easily  with  electronic  media  than  with  con- 
ventional teaching  tools. 

Eq\tally  plausible  is  the  contention  that 
"democratization"  of  the  public  institutions 
of  higher  learning  has  brought  about  an  in- 
evitable decline  In  the  preparedness  level  of 
entering  students.  As  new  elements  of  our 
society,  formerly  denied  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation becau^se  of  cultural,  racial,  economic 
or  academic  disadvanta^'es.  were  brought  into 
the  colleee  settlnjr,  some  short-term  reduc- 
tion In  .standards  was  inevitable  and  per- 
haps even  desirable.  Unfortunately,  what 
began  as  a  humanitarian  compromise  by 
well-intentioned  educators  may  be  generat- 
ing a  self  perpetuating  downward  spiral  in 
the  quality  of  our  college  graduates.  Several 
factors  Influencing  the  academic  setting  have 
made  It  difficult  to  return  to  rigorous  stand- 
ards. Among  these  are  the  "crunch"  of  infla- 
tion, the  fading  of  social  imperative  for  col- 
lege education  and  the  stabilization  of  the 
birth  rate  In  the  wake  of  the  World  War  H 
"baby  boom."  These  factors  and  others  add 
up  to  a  leveling  off  of  college  enrollment  and 
in  some  instances,  a  disastrous  decline.  For 
administrators  and  faculty  members,  self 
preservation  becomes  a  prime  consideration. 
Academic  standards  are  often  the  victim. 
Although  some  colleges  have  made  a  belated 
commitment  to  teaching  the  ba.slc  literacy 
skills  that  apparently  went  unlearned  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  school's,  the  pros- 
pect for  their  being  able  to  curb  the  decline 
In  literacy  are  not  brie-ht.  Too  much  contrary 
pressure  Is  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  social, 
economic  and  demographic  forces. 

Obr-ervers,  even  professional  ones,  who 
favor  more  rigorous  training  In  the  com- 
munications skills  not  Infrequently  receive 
a  cold  shoulder  from  their  colleagues  and 
society  at  large.  Often,  they  are  accused  of 
holding  to  an  outmoded  concept  of  educa- 
tion, or  worse,  of  being  elitists.  Such  scepti- 
cism seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  (a)  they  are  hopeless  traditionalists 
enamoured  of  Victorian  rleor  and  propriety, 
(b)  that  they  are  snobs,  who  are  determined 
to  use  literacy  as  an  arbitrary  bar  to  keep 
minority  groups  and  the  poor  out  of  college, 
or  (c)  both.  What  real  justification  exists, 
they  ask,  for  the  primacy  of  reading  and 
writing  in  the  educational  process? 

I  believe  the  answer  Is  that  reading  and 
writing  are  such  highly  adaptable  and  ver- 
satile means  of  communication  and  expres- 
sion. As  such  they  assure  our  adapabillty  as 
Individuals  and  a  fuller  development  of  our 
Interests.  Electronic  media  alone  do  not  pro- 
vide the  means  for  securing  otir  own  unique- 
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ness.  We  are  restricted  in  the  pursuit  of 
things  which  Interest  primarily  ourselves 
when  we  rely  on  mass  communications.  This 
Is,  of  course,  true  of  books  as  well,  but  to 
a  lesser  degree.  Written  communication  Is 
still  the  most  versatile  resource  for  our  own 
personal  educational  needs.  To  be  crippled 
In  one's  ability  to  communicate  in  writing 
is  to  be  denied  a  freedom,  creativity  and 
privacy  that  should  be  the  right  of  all.  The 
"Right  to  Read  (and  Write)"  Is  no  atavism. 
We  need  these  capabilities  now  especially. 
Youth  in  the  Sixties  rekindled  our  desire 
for  individuality  and  unique  personal  ex- 
pression. Tragically,  there  Is  some  evidence 
that  this  same  generation  is  somewhat  less 
literate  than  Its  predecessors.  If  we  are  to 
fulfill  that  generation's  hope  for  a  fuller  life 
for  Its  children,  we  must  Insure  that  they 
are  able  to  secure  It,  at  least  In  part, 
through  reading  and  writing  effectively.  Sup- 
port the  primacy  of  literary  skills  in  our 
public  schools.  We  all  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 


HUD  VERSUS  HOUSING 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  P4ARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
national  housing  scandal  in  this  country 
that  has  cost  our  Government  billions 
of  dollars,  tens  of  thousands  of  destroyed 
houses,  and  the  decay  of  hundreds  of 
good  neighborhoods.  The  true  dimensions 
of  the  disaster  are  buried  under  the  red- 
tape  in  the  files  of  FHA  and  HUD. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  conducted 
an  outstanding  7-month  investigation  of 
the  housing  scandal  involving  FHA  and 
mortgage  companies,  so  thankfullv  the 
disaster  is  not  as  buried  as  it  once  was. 
Today  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  recent  Tribune  editorial  on  what  Chi- 
cago housing  administrators  are  up 
against  when  they  are  dealing  with  the 
Washington  bureaucracy.  I  am  afraid  It 
Is  not  an  atypical  situation. 

I  think  my  colleagues  are  as  deeply 
concerned  as  the  taxpayers  who  are,  as 
usual,  bearing  the  brunt  of  this  inepti- 
tude. Damaged  and  destroyed  homes  are 
bought  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
billions  in  tax  dollars  and  then  sold  for 
next  to  nothing. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example  the 
Tribune  reporters  cited  in  their  articles: 
A  $20.0no  home  in  Chicago  was  sold  at 
auction  by  FHA  for  $501.  Of  course,  there 
were  some  drawbacks  for  the  buyer.  Van- 
dals had  knocked  the  doors  wide  ooen. 
All  windows  were  broken,  fixtures  were 
smashed,  sinks,  bathtubs,  toilets  and 
boiler  had  been  stolen  and  wet  and  stink- 
ing trash  was  littered  throughout  the 
house  and  yard.  So  the  taxpayer  lost 
close  tx)  $20,000  on  this  deal.  The  average 
loss  to  the  Government  on  each  FHA 
foreclosure  is  more  than  $13,000. 

In  the  instance  cited  above,  the  FHA 
said  it  had  to  give  away  the  house,  be- 
cause it  was  so  badly  damaged;  the  demo- 
lition costs  were  not  much  less  than  the 
worth  of  the  lot  the  house  was  sitting  on. 

There  are  FHA  regulations  requiring 

protection  of  vacant  buildings  by  the 

mortgage  companies,  but  they  do  not 

seem  to  carry  much  more  weight  than 
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the  paper  they  are  written  on  as  far  as 
the  mortgage  companies  are  concerned. 

In  another  example  of  the  complete 
breakdown  of  the  housing  program  the 
Tribune  reported  that  a  mortgage  com- 
pany in  Chicago  in  turning  over  a  house 
to  FHA  stated  that  the  house  was 
"vacant,  clean,  and  secure."  It  was  a 
house  on  which  FHA  had  paid  over  $15,- 
000  in  mortgage  insurance.  The  reality 
of  the  situation  was  far  from  "secure." 
There  were  holes  in  the  roofs  and  floors, 
the  plaster  walls  were  battered  in,  plumb- 
ing was  never  turned  off  and  drained, 
causing  warping  and  rot.  Vandals  with 
free  access  to  the  house  had  strewn  gar- 
bage and  trash  throughout  the  house. 

Is  this  any  way  to  run  a  housing  pro- 
gram? And  why  are  such  abuses  occur- 
ring? I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
editorial  a  cogent  and  informative  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation,  and  I  hope  its  mes- 
sage is  heard  loud  and  clear  all  the  way 
at  HUD.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
waste  and  to  construct  a  decent  and  re- 
sponsive low-  to  moderate-income  hous- 
ing program  that  works: 

HUD   Versus   Housing   Enforcement 

Leading  burocrats  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  Wash- 
ington have  decided  why  their  agency  works 
so  badly:  The  trouble  Is  those  local  officials 
who  keep  trying  to  make  It  work  better.  To 
meet  this  problem.  Washington  has  ordered 
such  officials  to  lay  off,  stop  trying  to  crack 
do.vn  on  the  easy-money  housing  racketeers, 
and  become  Just  as  flabby  as  their  superiors 
at  protecting  the  public  interest. 

This  take-it-easy  policy  is  the  more  strik- 
ing in  view  of  The  Tribune's  Investigative 
series  which  detailed  the  ruinous  waste  and 
deterioration — totaling  some  $4  billion  over 
seven  years — that  have  resulted  from  HUD's 
nonenforcement  of  its  own  rules. 

The  orders  to  lay  off  were  received  two 
weeks  ago  at  HUD's  regional  offices  In  Chi- 
cago, and  have  led  to  a  fascinating  situation. 
Our  local  officials,  to  their  lasting  credit,  say 
they're  not  going  to  obey  them. 

Within  this  giant  federal  agency,  it  seems, 
battle  lines  are  being  drawn  between  officials 
who  want  HUD  to  work  as  Congress  Intended 
and  those  who  don't.  The  outcome  may 
decide  a  fundamental  question  of  govern- 
ment: whether  federal  agencies  are  prl- 
marUy  meant  to  benefit  tl-.e  public,  or  the 
payroUers  who  run  them. 

The  orders  came  after  a  task  force  from 
Washington  visited  the  Chicago  offices  of 
HUD  and  Its  subsidiary  agency,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  last  May.  The  visit 
apparently  was  prompted  by  complaints  to 
HUD  in  Washington  from  a  mortgage  com- 
pany doing  millions  of  dollars  in  FHA  busi- 
ness here. 

On  June  16,  the  task  force  Issued  a  report 
that  supported  the  complaints  and  in  effect 
criticized  the  Chicago  office  and  its  director, 
John  L.  Waner,  for  doing  their  Job  too  con- 
scientiously. It  said  Mr.  Waner  had  been 
checking  \ip  too  thoroly  on  mortgage  compa- 
nies, developers,  and  home  buyers  making 
use  of  PH.\-backed  mortgages,  and  had  been 
taking  excessive  care  to  inspect  FHA-lnsured 
homes  for  structural,  electrical,  plumbing,  or 
heating  defects.  Hundreds  of  such  homes  In 
the  Chicago  area  have  been  abandoned  be- 
cause of  undetected  defects  which  the  buyer 
couldn't  afford  to  repair.  Yet  the  report  said 
local  requirements  for  certification  Inspec- 
tions were  "unfair"  to  mortgage  companies 
and  prospective  sellers. 

The  report  also  criticized  the  Chicago  FHA 
office  for  running  stringent  credit  checks  on 
applicants  for  FHA-lnsured  homes.  Its  au- 
thor, George  O.  Hlpps  of  the  national  HUD 
office,  conceded  that  the  checks  had  turned 
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up  a  number  of  fraudulent  applications,  but 
said  the  office  was  hampered  by  the  large 
number  of  rejects.  The  "unnecessary"  docu- 
mentation required  by  the  Chicago  office,  said 
Mr.  Hlpps,  "slows  the  processing."  He  con- 
cluded : 

"The  attitude  ...  Is  one  of  suspicion  of 
the  mortgagee,  the  broker,  and  the  applicant. 
The  noted  deficiencies  are  Indicative  of  proc- 
essing in  the  Chicago  office  which  causes  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  single-family  housing 
program.  In  addition.  It  reflects  a  negative 
and  suspicious  attitude  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  outstanding  Instructions." 

The  source  of  this  dissatisfaction  seems 
clear.  A  hl?;hlight  of  the  Inspection  tour  was 
a  meeting  May  16  between  task  force  mem- 
bers and  30  industry  representatives.  Includ- 
ing mortgage  bankers,  builders,  and  develop- 
ers. Local  HUD  and  FHA  officials  were  barred 
from  this  meeting,  possibly  for  fear  they 
might  be  tactless  and  show  proof  of  consist- 
ent violations  by  some  lenders. 

The  June  16  report,  and  the  subsequent 
orders  from  Washington,  leave  little  doubt 
that  HUD's  top  echelons  do  not  want  to  hear 
about  the  need  for  reforms;  they  want  go- 
along  people  who  won't  make  trouble  for  in- 
dustry or  their  fellow  burocrats.  This  throws 
some  doubt  on  Mr.  Waner's  future.  As  we 
write,  a  new  datachment  from  Washington  Is 
In  Chicago  grilling  Mr.  Waner  and  other  lo- 
cal officials  on  where  The  Tribune  got  Its  In- 
formation for  the  series  on  FHA  scandals. 
Apparently  HUD  has  Its  "plumbers"  too.  Just 
like  the  Nixon  White  House. 

In  our  view,  Chicago  area  residents  can  be 
grateful  that  John  Waner  Is  In  charge  of 
federal  housing  programs  here.  In  his  four 
years  in  office,  he  has  proved  himself  a  tough, 
dedicated  administrator  willing  to  flght  tire- 
lessly to  make  things  work — actually  provide 
decent  housing  for  those  who  need  It.  His 
record,  under  Immense  handicaps.  Is 
exceUfent. 

If  he  and  his  able  staff  are  now  to  be  dis- 
ciplined for  trying  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest In  definance  of  official  policy,  HUD  and 
Its  leaders  will  have  showed  which  side 
they're  on.  It  Isn't  the  public's,  and  the  pub- 
lic can  be  expected  to  take  note  of  It. 


WEST  POINT  DAM 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  American  poet  Robert  Frost  once 
said  that  "in  order  for  a  place  to  be 
great,  you  must  start  with  a  good  piece 
of  geography."  What  better  way  to  salute 
the  years  of  effort  by  those  who  made 
the  West  Point  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
the  Georgia- Alabama  line  a  reality? 

Indeed,  they  started  with  a  good  piece 
of  geography  and,  through  years  of 
hard  work  and  patience,  built  a  land- 
mark. I  am  proud  it  is  part  of  my  district. 
But  I  am  even  prouder  to  be  so  closely 
associated  with  the  many  people,  both 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  who  worked 
diligently  to  bring  the  West  Point  proj- 
ect to  fruition. 

Prior  to  the  actual  dedication  of  West 
Point,  there  was  a  ceremony  during 
which  the  cornerstone  was  laid,  on 
June  6,  1975.  The  speakers  there  were 
most  appropriate,  for  the  project  meant 
much  to  them. 

Former  Congresswoman  Elizabeth 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  whose  late  hiw- 
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band,  the  distinguished  Congressman 
George  Andrews,  put  forth  so  much  for 
the  project,  is  a  gracious  lady  whose 
fashion  of  dress  complements  the  ele- 
gance of  her  being.  And  R.  Shaefer 
Heard,  who  is  known  far  and  wide  as 
"Mr.  West  Point  Dam,"  has  earned  that 
title  and  can  wear  it  with  pride  because 
his  had  indeed  been  a  guiding  hand 
since  the  conception  of  this  massive 
project. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  their  remarks  as  a 
gesture  of  my  own  personal  pride  in 
West  Point  and  a  tribute  to  these  two 
wonderful  people : 

West  Point  Dam 
(By  Mrs.  Oeorge  Andrews) 
My  gratitude  Is  as  deep  and  as  wide  as  the 
Chattahoochee  today.  First,  let  me  thank  you 
for  allowing  me  to  complete  George's  14th 
term  In  Congress.  I  was  able  to  complete  some 
things  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  for  this  I 
am  most  grateful.  It  was  a  great  honor  to 
Oeorge  and  to  me.  I  also  want  to  thank  you, 
especially  the  committee,  for  remembering 
how  much  this  project  meant  to  George.  As 
1  scanned  his  scrapbook  after  Mr.  Lanier 
called  me.  I  realized  again  how  long  this 
project  had  been  in  the  making.  Oeorge 
praised  It,  pleaded  for  It  and  fought  for  It 
his  entire  28  years  In  Congress. 

Across  the  Archives   Building — In   Wash- 
ington, D.C. — Is  Inscribed  these  words: 
"What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue". 
I'm  sure  you've  heard  the  Joke  about  this 
that  Is  supposed  to  be  true : 

A  typical  tourist  asked  the  cab  driver  as 
he  drove  her  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  "What 
Is  past  Is  prologue — what  does  that  mean, 
driver?"  Drawing  from  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge that  the  cab  driver  always  has,  he  re- 
plied: "It  means  you  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet!" 

I'm  sure  If  we  could  look  Into  the  years 
ahead  to  the  year  2000,  we'd  agree  that  we 
"ain't  seen  nothing  yet!"  We  haven't  seen 
yet  the  great  progress  that  this  great  water- 
way will  bring  to  our  areas.  However,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  project  was  begun 
with  the  Jim  Woodruff  Dam  back  In  1947. 

Then  came  a  long  dry  spell,  money-wise, 
and  the  project  was  at  a  standstUl.  The 
Woodruff  Dam  could  yield  only  a  fraction  of 
Its  benefits  until  the  other  dams  were  com- 
pleted. 

The  President  and  the  Office  of  the 
Budget  Insisted  that  no  new  projects  could 
be  started,  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  not  build  the  other  dams.  However, 
friends  of  the  Trl-Rlvers  project  never  gave 
up.  They  Insisted  that  since  the  Woodruff 
Dam  was  nearlng  completion — it  was  a  con- 
tinuing project. 

I'd  like  to  quote  from  George  Andrews' 
■peech  at  the  ground-breaking  ceremony  at 
what  Is  now  (and  for  this  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful) the  George  Andrews  Dam  In  1955 — 20 
years  ago: 

"Geobge  Andrews.  Mr.  Chairman,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  can 
truthfully  say  to  you  today  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  days  I  have  ever  known  since 
becoming  a  member  of  Congress  In  1944,  11 
years  ago. 

"Long  years,  years  that  have  been  filled 
with  back-breaking  problems.  One  of  the 
great  desires  that  I  had  when  going  to  Con- 
gress was  to  see  the  greatest  natural  resource 
that  we  have  In  this  section  of  Alabama  de- 
veloped— the  Chattahoochee  River.  I'm 
thinking  today  of  the  many  hours  of  long, 
hard  work  that  those  who  have  advocated 
this  project  experienced  through  those  years. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  many  trips  that  mayors, 
members  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  members 
of  City  Commissions  made  to  Washington.  I 
am  thinking  of   the  disappointments   that 
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they  experienced — year  after  year  having  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Congress 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  say  NO,  no  money  for 
Fort  Gaines.  But  you  know  anything  worth 
having  is  worth  fighting  for.  The  fight  has 
continued  through  those  years  and  has  grown 
with  Intensity. 

"During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
offered  an  Amendment  In  the  Full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  carried  by  one  single 
vote,  and  that  one  vote  will  enable  us  today 
to  blow  the  dirt  to  start  construction  of  the 
Fort  Gaines  Lock  and  Dam.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  things  that  happened  in  my  life 
have  been  by  close,  close  vote.  I  went  to 
Congress  In  '44  with  44  votes.  We'll  break 
ground  today  with  one  vote. 

"But  I  like  to  think  of  the  great  benefits 
that  will  come  to  out  section  of  the  country 
when  this  great  project  has  been  completed — 
navigation,  plenty  of  hydro-electricity,  flood 
control,  recreation.  Let  me  read  you  briefly 
what  General  Itschner  of  the  Engineers 
wrote  me  back  on  the  27th  of  May  of  this 
year,  speaking  of  the  navigation  features  of 
this  project.  'It  is  new  estimated  that  1,277,- 
000  tons  of  traffic  will  develop  on  the  water- 
way when  the  system  Is  complete,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  previous  estimate."  Navi- 
gation, hydro-electricity,  commercial  water. 
You  and  I  know  that  unquestionably  In- 
dustry Is  coming  South.  Coming  where?  To 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Georgia.  Our 
project  is  right  in  the  heart  of  that  district. 
We  have  everything  on  this  earth  to  offer  an 
industrialist  who  is  seeking  a  new  site  for 
his  plant  in  the  Chattahoochee  Valley.  We 
can  say  with  confidence  and  without  fear 
of  contradiction  to  an  Industrialist  who  is 
seeking  a  new  site.  'You  tell  us  what  you 
want:  we  have  It  In  the  Chattahoochee  Val- 
ley*. With  Camp  Rucker  becoming  a  perma- 
nent Fort,  with  the  development  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee Valley,  I  say  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  we're  on  the  go  In  Southeast  Ala- 
bama and  I  predict  with  utmost  confidence 
that  15  or  20  years  from  today,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Valley  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  empires  that  can  be  found  any- 
where In  these  United  States. 

"And  now,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
p'easure  to  present  to  you  my  colleague  from 
the  2nd  District  of  Alabama,  who  has  been 
of  Invaluable  aid  to  us  in  this  fight  In  Wash- 
ington, Hon.  George  Grant.  Come  around, 
Mr.  Grant." 

Before  I  leave  that  ceremony  in  1955  I'd 
like  to  quote  from  another  speech  that  was 
made  that  day — by  a  great  Georgian— the 
late  Senator  George.  Quote:  "My  philosophy 
is  that  free  government,  representative  gov- 
ernment, must  meet  the  test  over  and  over 
again  Of  translating  Into  tangible  form  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people  the  natural 
resources  of  our  several  States — The  great 
function  of  free  government  Is  to  translate 
the  bold  declarations  of  purposes  and  the 
great  natural  resources  into  a  better  life  for 
all  the  people.  I  hope  to  see  personally  at 
least  one  other  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee 
and  that  is  a  dam  which  will  give  adequate 
protection  to  West  Point  and  will  benefit  the 
States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida." 

Neither  Representative  George  (Andrews) 
nor  Senator  George  were  allowed  to  be  here 
today — but  their  efforts  along  with  hosts  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  here  were 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  shall  continue 
to  build  Into  the  future.  By  the  year  2000 
when  this  capsule  Is  opened  great  changes 
will  have  occurred.  The  great  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  Joined,  not  divided  by  the 
Chattahoochee  and  linked  to  the  great  State 
of  Florida  wUl  have  made  great  strides  In 
the  economic  world.  The  system's  contribu- 
tion to  recreation,  flood  control  and  the  en- 
ergy crisis  will  be  tremendous. 

In  the  great  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  our  Capitol  where  the  money 
for  this  great  waterway  was  appropriated 
there  Is  a  marble  plaque  engraved  with  Daniel 
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Webster's  words:  "Let  us  develop  the  re- 
sources of  our  land;  call  forth  its  power,  build 
Its  Institutions,  promote  all  Its  great  Inter- 
ests and  see  whether  we  in  oiu-  day  and  gen- 
eration may  not  perform  something  worthy 
to  be  remembered." 

I  believe  that  the  patriots  of  the  year  2000 
will  look  back  on  this  day  with  pride.  We  owe 
a  great  debt  to  those  whose  efforts  have  made 
It  possible.  Let  us  today  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  continuing  service  of  our  country  so  that 
by  the  year  2000  we  wlU  be  Judged  "worthy 
to  be  remembered". 

Remarks  By:  R,  Shaefeb  Heard 
Someone  asked  me  why  I  got  Interested 
In  river  development.  I  have  heard  It  talked 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy  about  a  flood  control 
dam  on  the  Chattahoochee  above  West  Point 
The  flood  of  December,  1919  I  was  trapped 
on  First  Avenue  from  Monday  afternoon 
untU  Friday  afternoon  upstairs  in  my  Aunt's 
home  on  First  Avenue,  with  12  others.  We 
had  an  oil  stove,  but  not  much  food,  and 
the  City  water  main  was  broken  on  the  river 
bridge  which  washed  away  and  we  had  no 
water  to  drink.  It  was  December  and  the 
weather  was  cold.  We  had  to  go  to  bed  to 
keep  warm,  and  we  had  to  ration  our  food 
We  were  thirsty  so  I  went  down  stairs  and 
dipped  up  the  red  river  water— we  strahied 
It,  boUed  it,  and  made  coffee  on  the  oil  stove 
If  you  have  never  been  without  drinking 
water  you  do  not  know  what  It  is  to  do  with- 
out It.  The  coffee  tasted  pretty  good. 

From  that  experience  I  said  to  myself  "I 
wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  the  flood- 
ing in  the  Valley." 

In  1928,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Smith  Lanier  of 
West  Point;  Mr.  W.  B.  Hardaway  of  Colum- 
bus; and  Mr.  F.  H.  McDonald  of  Atlanta,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.   George  H 
Lanier,   then   President  of  the   W.   P.   Mfg 
Co.,  West  Point,  Ga  ,  obtained  a  permit  froni 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  construct 
a  dam  on  the  river  above  West  Point.  Land 
was  purchased  and  in  1929  the  permit  and 
all  the  land  was  sold  to  the  Georgia  Power 
Company  by  the  owner— W.  P.  Mfg.  Co..  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Georgia  Power 
Company  would  build  a  dam  In  1931.  Follow- 
ing the  1930's  was  the  great  depression,  and 
then  World  War  II,  which  stopped  all  such 
projects.  Of  course  the  Georgia  Power  Com- 
pany could  not  build  a  dam  at  that  time. 
Things  rocked  along  after  the  war  and  noth- 
ing was  done,  so  In   1956  I  brought  it  up 
before  the  City  Council  of  West  Point.   (I 
was    elected    Councilman    in     1955).    Since 
Georgia  Power  Company  owned  the  permit 
we  took  It  up  with  them  and  they  advised 
that  they  were  not  interested  in  buUdlng  a 
dam  on  the  Chattahoochee  above  West  Point. 
After  this  was  cleared  I  organized  a  group 
to  go  to  Atlanta  and  contact  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  the  Idea  of  enlisting  their 
help   to  obtain   a   dam.   The   group   besides 
myself  as  chairman  included  the  then  Mayor 
of  West  Point,  Tom  Morgan;  Councilman  W. 
P.  Jackson:  Frank  Davis  and  Davis  Haines. 
We  visited  the  Chamber  and  Mr.  Prank  Shaw 
sent  us  over  to  see  Mr.  Burton  J.  Bell,  TLO  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Corps  of 
Army  J^nglneers.  Mr.  Bell  was  very  cordial 
and  he  said  "we  have  not  heard  one  word 
from  West  Point  about  a  dam  in  years".  His 
next  remark  was  "don't  you  know  that  t>?e 
squeaky  wheel  Is  always  the  one  that  gets 
greased"?  He  further  said  that  the  "Engi- 
neers had  not  heard  any  one  down  the  river 
squeaking".  He  then  explained  the  proced- 
ure by  which  such  a  project  for  the  Federal 
Government   to   undertake.   Incldentlally  I 
had  earlier  written  to  our  Congressman  John 
J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  about  a  dam  on  the  river  above 
West  Point.  He  advised  that  such  a  project 
as  a  multi-purpose  dam  on  a  river  was  a 
long  and  rough  road,  but  he  would  be  glad 
to  Investigate  it. 

When  Mr.  Bell  said  "the  squeaky  wheel  Is 
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the  one  that  gets  greased"  that  gave  me  my 
cue.  We  started  a  squeaky  campaign  until  we 
had  a  listening  ear  In  Washington. 

On  February  7,  1957  Congressman  Flynt 
Introduced  a  resolution  for  the  Engineers  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  a  dam  above  West 
Point  for  flood  control,  power,  recreation,  aid 
to  navigation  and  other  beneflts.  Congress- 
man Flynt  told  me  that  to  his  knowledge  It 
was  the  first  resolution  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress for  the  Engineers  to  make  a  study  of 
the  middle  reach  of  the  river  for  a  multi- 
purpose dam  above  West  Point.  This  resolu- 
tion was  approved.  Congressman  Flynt  also 
told  me  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  Engi- 
neers and  when  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  O.  G. 
Skinner  he  carried  them  to  Crystal  River, 
Florida  on  fishing  trips  several  times,  also 
be  gave  them  a  steak  dinner  at  his  recreation 
house.  To  make  a  long  story  short  the  first 
step  was  a  public  hearing  and  Congressman 
Flynt  set  the  date  December  3,  1958  and  re- 
quested me  to  make  the  local  arrangements. 
The  Mobile  District  Engineer  Colonel  Love 
had  charge  of  the  hearing.  In  November  just 
before  the  hearing  we  organized  the  Middle 
Chattahoochee  River  Development  Associa- 
tion and  I  was  elected  president.  I  sent  over 
one  thousand  names  to  the  Mobile  office  to 
send  invitations  to  the  hearing.  To  say  the 
hearing  was  a  success  is  to  put  in  mildly.  We 
had  nearly  one  hundred  endorsements  with 
only  three  opposing  It.  The  Engineers  in 
their  report  of  November  30,  1961  stated  that 
the  study  was  sponsored  by  the  MCRDA, 
Congress  finally  authorized  the  dam  In  Octo- 
ber, 1962  and  It  was  funded  within  two  weeks 
when  the  late  Senator  Russell  tacked  on  to 
the  bill  a  request  for  $100,000.00  planning 
money.  In  my  trips  to  Washington  (about 
one  to  three  times  a  year)  I  was  active  la  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1962  I  appeared  before 
them  and  they  endorsed  the  project  which 
gave  us  a  push  up  the  hill.  I  was  the  only  one 
there  representing  the  Chattahoochee  River. 
Ground  was  broken  on  April  16,  1966,  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  helping  General  Walker, 
Congressman  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  and  the  late 
Congressman  George  Andrews  touch  off  the 
blast  which  started  the  construction  of  the 
dam.  These  two  Congressmen  helped  more 
than  anyone  else  in  Washington  In  getting 
the  dam. 

The  first  concrete  was  placed  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1968  and  again  I  had  the  privilege  of 
helping  the  Savannah  District  Engineer 
Barnes  and  Congressman  Flynt  place  the 
first  bucket  of  concrete.  In  November,  1974 
I  had  the  privilege  of  pushing  the  button  to 
open  the  first  talnter  gate.  Now  you  see  the 
finished  product,  a  thing  of  beauty. 

In  the  capsule  is  a  brief  history  of  the  dam 
in  more  detail,  a  letter  from  the  West  Point 
Lions  Club,  the  first  organization  to  endorse 
the  dam  and  have  the  first  program  on  the 
dam  at  the  Club,  a  letter  from  the  MCRDA, 
the  sponsors  of  the  study  by  the  Engineers, 
newspaper  of  the  ground  breaking  and  many 
other  items  of  Interest  to  be  read  In  the  year 
2000.  We  thank  every  one  that  had  a  part  of 
making  the  dream  come  true.  Personally  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  dam  and  the  beneflts 
we  will  derive  from  it. 


1984? 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  last  month,  col- 
umnist Joan  Beck  ofifered  a  thought- 
provoking  and  somewhat  frightening 
article  on  a  disturbing  trend  In  America. 
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She  notes  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
more  Americans  are  being  supported  by 
taxes  than  are  working  in  tiie  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

If  this  trend  is  continued  into  the 
future  as  she  posits,  it  is  indeed  fright- 
ening. But  there  is  still  time  to  reverse 
our  direction,  if  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  the  courage. 

So  that  we  may  all  have  a  chance  to 
think  about  it,  I  insert  the  column  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  6.  1975] 

The  Tear  the  Scales  Tipped  Toward  1984 

(By  Joan  Beck) 

Washington,  1984. — The  tipping  point 
came  about  mld-1975,  altho  few  people  recog- 
nized It  as  such  at  the  time.  And  the  tlpoff 
was  a  study  by  economists  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  which  showed  that  there  were  more 
people  being  supported  by  taxes  In  the 
United  States  [80,655,0001  than  there  were 
people  working  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  to  pay  the  taxes   [71,650,000]. 

Among  those  who  were  living  on  the  tax 
dollars  of  others,  the  Ford  economists 
counted  the  adults  on  various  welfare  and 
retirement  programs,  government  employes, 
military  personnel  on  active  duty,  and  the 
disabled  and  unemployed. 

For  a  while,  It  looked  as  If  the  statistics 
would  be  reported  only  In  a  few  one-para- 
graph newspaper  stories  and  then  slip  Into 
oblivion.  But  there  were  some  who  under- 
stood that  a  new  American  majority  was 
being  created  and  began  to  exploit  the  fact 
for  their  own  political  and  professional  pur- 
poses. That  tipped  the  balance  more,  slowly 
at  first  and  then  at  an  accelerating  rate  in 
the  early  1980s. 

Politicians  mapping  strategy  for  the  1976 
elections  were  among  the  first  to  realize  that 
tax  beneficiaries  now  outnumbered  taxpay- 
ers— and  not  only  could,  but  would,  outvote 
them.  Most  of  the  successful  candidates  that 
year  based  their  campaigns  on  some  vari- 
ation of  the  theme  that  government  must 
do  more  for  the  people  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  right. 

So  there  was  little  surprise  when  one  of 
the  first  major  pieces  of  legislation  passed  by 
the  new  Congress  early  In  1977  was  a  uni- 
versal health  care  bill,  much  more  liberal 
than  any  previously  proposed.  It  not  only 
provided  free  medical  and  dental  care  for 
everyone,  but  It  also  pulled  millions  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  dentists,  hospital  workers,  and 
other  health  care  personnel  out  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  made  them  de- 
pendent on  taxes. 

With  the  health  care  people  came  profes- 
sional organizations  and  lobbyists,  almost  as 
skilled  in  manipulating  legislators  as  the 
military  and  determined  to  fare  well  on  gov- 
ernment largess.  These  became  models  for 
other  pressure  groups  of  tax  beneficiaries 
(some  starting  on  a  small  scale  in  the  early 
1970s)  such  as  retirees,  welfare  recipients, 
government  workers,  and  the  unemployed, 
all  under  the  banner  of  justice  and  consti- 
tutional right.  It  became  impossible  to  cut 
back  on  any  government  program,  and  legis- 
lators, knowing  they  were  adding  to  a  grow- 
ing new  majority  of  voters,  continued  to 
create  new  social  services. 

Taxes  Increased,  of  coiu-se.  In  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s,  especially  with  the  Impact 
of  the  new  health  care  bill  and  Increased 
Social  Security  benefits.  Some  corporations 
were  compelled  to  cut  labor  costs  considera- 
bly and  others  went  out  of  business. 

Many  young  people  found  it  difficult  to  get 
a  job.  Those  who  did  were  appalled  to  ex- 
perience first-hand  the  tax  bite  on  their  pay 
checks,  and  some  quit  working  completely, 
adopting  the  Increasingly  popular  no-work 
ethic.  They  learned  to  live  on  a  combination 
of  food  stamps,  subsidized  housing,  free  med- 
ical care,  and  barter. 
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By  1980,  a  new  Ford  Motor  Co.  study 
showed  that  tax  beneficiaries  outnumbered 
taxpayers  from  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy by  121,690,000  to  41,392,000.  There  may 
be  fewer  than  21  million  taxpayers  left  now, 
whose  Income  Is  not  derived  from  taxes  paid 
by  others;  even  the  Ford  economists  them- 
selves have  become  government  employees,  as 
Congress  created  first  a  national  energy  sup- 
ply agency  and  then  last  year  increased  Its 
regulation  of  the  auto  Industry  to  the  point 
of  nationalization. 

The  national  debt  now  stands  at  $13  tril- 
lion. The  dollar  Is  worth  11  cents  In  1973 
terms.  The  gross  national  product  has  de- 
clined for  each  of  the  last  eight  years.  Real 
personal  Income  has  gone  down  for  seven. 
And  increasing  numbers  of  troubled  con- 
gressmen are  wishing  they  had  done  mere  to 
nourish  and  protect  the  American  taxpayer 
In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  before 
he  became  an  endangered  species. 


REVENUE  SHARING— A  BLESSING 
FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  from  the  Mid- 
land Daily  News,  the  largest  paper  pub- 
lished in  my  district.  The  editorial,  en- 
titled "Revenue  Sharing  No  Disguised 
Blessing,"  enumerates  the  many  benefits 
which  this  program  has  meant  for  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  and  typifies  the  sentiments 
of  many  local  government  officials  within 
my  district. 

We  should  take  note  of  the  wide  spread 
support  for  revenue  sharing  which  has 
been  emanating  from  local  government 
and  most  recently  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  We  can  greatly  facil- 
itate their  future  fiscal  planning  with 
early  congressional  approval  of  the  State 
and  Local  Assistance  Act  of  1975  which 
I  have  cosponsored  and  which  provides 
for  a  5%-year  extension  of  general  rev- 
enue sharing.  In  addition  we  should 
seriously  consider  expanding  the  pro- 
gram with  more  money  and  removing  the 
restrictive  measures  which  currently  dic- 
tate how  the  funds  must  be  spent. 

Local  government  knows  what  meas- 
ures will  best  serve  the  needs  of  its 
citizens  at  the  local  level.  They  should 
be  the  ones  to  decide  how  the  money  is 
spent. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Midland  Dally  News,  Dec.  23,  1974] 
Revenue  Sharing  No  Disguised  Blessing 
(By  Phillip  L.  Schneider) 

As  1974  mutters  the  last  of  its  economic 
disasters  and  wheezes  toward  the  finish  line, 
and  as  the  new  year  slinks  closer  with  for- 
bidding gloom,  we  find  welcome  relief  by 
slipping  behind  one  of  the  few  financlaJ 
blessings  remaining. 

As  December  folds,  two  years  remain  in 
the  mammoth  federal  experiment  called  rev- 
enue sharing.  It  is  time  to  start  thinking 
about  renewing  the  program  and  to  closely 
study  its  track  record.  Since  1972  the  Office 
of  Revenue  Sharing  has  funneled  over  $16 
billion  to  nearly  39,000  units  of  government 
across  America.  When  the  trial  program  ends 
over  $30  billion  will  have  been  spent.  The 
money,  earmarked  from  federal  Income  tax 
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payments.  Is  returned  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  the  theory  that,  since  officials 
at  these  levels  are  closer  to  the  people,  they 
are  more  acutely  aware  of  local  needs. 

Program  administrators  have  done  an 
extraordinary  Job  funnel  ing  such  large  sums 
of  money  to  grateful,  efficient  recipients. 
Oraham  W.  Watt,  director  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, handles  the  massive  fimds  with  a  total 
staff  of  less  than  70  people — including  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  workers.  Unlike  most 
government  bureaucracies,  where  much  of 
the  money  Is  wasted  In  a  needless  maze  of 
personnel  and  paperwork,  revenue  sharing 
money  gets  maximum  results  with  each  dol- 
lar spent. 

During  the  two  years  that  revenue  sharing 
checks  have  been  arriving  In  cities  like  Mid- 
land, the  funds  have  maintained  essential 
public  services  and,  In  many  cases,  at  the 
same  time  relieved  pressure  on  local  taxpay- 
ers. For  example.  In  fiscal  1974-75,  which 
began  JvUy  1,  the  city  of  Midland  will  receive 
about  $476,785 — a  total  of  about  $1J2  million. 
The  money,  like  that  before  it.  will  pick  up 
the  tab  for  projects  that  ordinarily  would 
have  forced  tax  hikes,  necessitated  budget 
cuts  In  other  areas  or  would  have  remained 
dormant. 

Since  the  program  began,  city  councllmen 
have  designated  revenue  sharing  funds  for: 
a  new  municipal  service  center  ($1.3  mil- 
lion); a  northwest  fire  station  and  a  new 
truck  ($275,000);  an  economic  development 
program  ($50,000);  and  miscellaneous  park 
Improvements  and  developments    ($99,000). 

County  commissioners  have  also  Invested 
wisely  In:  road  equipment,  leading  to  a  40 
per  cent  Increase  In  road  restoration  pro- 
grams ($116,274);  Improvements  In  Veterans 
Memorial  Park  near  Sanford  ($58,000);  addi- 
tions to  Pine  Crest,  the  county  nursing  home 
(over  $185,000);  four  parcels  of  land  In  the 
city  for  future  county  use  ($208,177);  and 
Improvements  at  the  county  fairgrounds 
(over  $50,000). 

The  list  of  projects  for  which  revenue 
sharing  money  has  either  been  spent  or  al- 
located goes  on  and  oh.  Revenue  sharing  has 
obviously  left  a  savory  taste  In  the  mouths 
of  local  budget  tenders.  The  restating  pro- 
grams have  generated  uncalculated  benefits 
reaching  far  beyond  the  monetary  amounts 
Invested. 

Across  America  cities  big  and  small  are 
harvesting  the  benefits  of  revenue  sharing. 
Atlanta  and  Chicago  are  vising  the  money  to 
pay  firemen's  salaries.  Houston  bought  20 
garbage  trucks,  a  fire  pumper,  an  air  pollu- 
tion helicopter  and  a  police  helicopter 
aanerar.  New  Orleans'  mayor  says  that  wlth- 
3ut  Its  $18  million  annually,  the  city  would 
t)e  broke.  Detroit  would  be  In  an  equally 
iesperate  situation  without  Its  $43.1  million 
sach  year. 

with  the  program  spreading  so  many  ben- 
sflts  from  coast  to  coast,  it  Is  almost  incon- 
jelvable  that  such  a  landmark  among  so 
nany  other  foul-smelling  projects  would 
lot  be  renewed.  Yet.  city  officials  across  the 
latlon  are  worried  that  Congress  might  not 
sxtend  the  program  beyond  Its  December, 
1976  expiration  date.  Ready  to  cling  to  their 
"unds  to  the  bitter  end,  these  officials  are 
jusv  forming  lobbying  strategies  and 
nountlng  an  intense  two-year  pressiu-e 
:ampalgn. 

As  Midland  Mayor  Oene  W  Holthofer 
loted  In  recent  testimony  before  the  Mlch- 
gan  Municipal  League's  Finance  and  Taxa- 
;lon  Committee: 

'Expanded  and  Improved  public  service 
las  been  our  key  concern.  Three  decades  of 
allure  to  provide  proper  faculties  for  the 
ilty's  public  works,  traffic  department,  parks 
nalntenance  and  water  distribution  Is  com- 
ng  to  an  end  .  .  .  Without  the  capital  repre- 
ented  by  revenue  sharing  to  Invest  in  the 
(ubllc's  future,  the  community  level  of 
>ubUc  service  would  have  deteriorated. 
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".  .  .  Revenue  sharlng's  continuation  is 
Important  for  each  community  to  continue 
to  address  unmet  public  needs  with  the 
fiexlbillty  this  program  offers." 

Fortunately,  the  local  examples  of  this 
program's  tremendous  benefits  are  sure  to 
have  a  strong  impact  on  one  of  the  politi- 
cians In  a  key  place  to  Infiuence  the  fate  of 
revenue  sharing.  As  ranking  Republican  on 
th©  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Rep. 
ElXord  A.  Cederberg,  R-Mldland,  carries  a  lot 
of  weight  when  he  speaks  of  budgetary  con- 
cerns. If  he  wisely  lends  his  active  support 
to  the  continued  health  of  revenue  sharing 
he  will  earn  hearty  thanks  from  thousands 
of  city  officials  across  America. 
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NORMAL  "TWEED"  WEBB 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pantheon 
of  American  Sports  immortals  contains  a 
good  many  figures  who  have  not  become 
household  names  across  this  Nation.  But 
national  notoriety  is  never  an  accurate 
measurement  of  a  dedicated  sports  en- 
thusiast's contribution  to  his  chosen 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  such  sports  great 
Is  Normal  "Tweed"  Webb,  baseball  play- 
er, organizer,  reporter,  and  historian  of 
unique  and  special  talent,  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Amateur  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame.  "Tweed"  has  recently  retired 
from  active  duty,  but  for  all  the  many 
whose  lives  he  enriched,  from  Elston 
Howard  to  Luke  Easter  to  Sam  Jethroe 
to  all  his  anonymous  readers  and  ad- 
mirers in  the  St.  Louis  area,  he  shall 
always  occupy  a  special  niche  in  our 
memories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  enrichment  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  I  commend  to 
their  attention  material  which  describes 
a  man  they  would  be  most  fortunate  to 
know.  Normal  "Tweed"  Webb.  I  now 
insert  these  pages  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe  Democrat] 

Robert  L.  Bxtbnes,  the  Bench  Wabmeb 

James  "Cool  Papa"  Bell,  star  of  the  old 
Negro  National  League  and  inducted  Into 
the  Hall  of  Fame  of  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  last 
August,  wUl  be  honored  by  the  Old  Pros 
Unlimited  of  Chicago  at  their  annual  soiree 
June  28. 

Sharing  honors  with  Cool  Papa  that  night 
win  be  his  long-time  buddy.  Normal  "Tweed" 
Webb,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Amateur  Base- 
ball Hall  of  Fame. 

Incidentally,  black  baseball  historian  Webb 
recenUy  picked  an  aU-tlme  Negro  all-star 
team  .  .  .  and  we  were  prepared  to  go  Into 
deep  argument  with  him  .  .  .  because  his  list 
omitted  such  names  as  Bell,  Josh  Gibson  and 
Satchel  Paige  .  .  .  but  then  we  noted  that 
Webb  had  said  it's  a  team  of  players  who  are 
not  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  .  .  .  Okay,  Tweed,  no 
arguments. 

On  his  team  are  such  famous  names  as 
WUlle  Wells  and  Mule  Suttles  of  the  old 
St.  Louis  Stars  .  .  .  Oscar  Charleston  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Ray  Dandrldge  of  Newark. 

Tweeb  Forming  WEriERs'  Campaign  por  Rube 
Foster  in  the  "Hall  op  Fame" 
Tweed  has  followed  baseball  since  he  was 
a  boy  for  Rube  Foster's  team  when  they  ca- 
vorted at  Kuebler's  Park  over  on  North  Broad- 


way (1917).  In  1926,  Webb  played  shortstop 
for  the  Wayne  Pirates  In  the  Negro  National 
League. 

He  was  official  scorer  for  the  Black  Ble 
Leagues  for  some  17  years. 

Webb,  the  moving  force  behind  efforts  to 
catapult  the  Cool  Papa  In  the  Hall  of  Fame 
In  1974  makes  It  crystal  clear  that  he  feels 
that  Poster  should  be  Included  with  him 
Said  the  man  who  has  complied  data  as  it 
relates  to  Negro  baseball  for  a  period  that 
spans  In  excess  of  a  half-centry,  "Andrew 
(Rube)  Foster  is  the  most  brUliant  figure  the 
great  national  sport  has  ever  produced  He 
should  have  entered  the  Hall  of  Fame  behind 
Satchel  Paige.  ...  I  feel  that  the  special 
committee  had  better  wake  up!" 

"Rube  Foster  was  a  great  man,  a  trulv 
outstanding  athlete  ...  to  leave  this  man 
out  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  would  be  a  big  Joke  " 
The  assertion  Is  that  of  Normal  (Tweed) 
Webb,  renowned  historian  on  black  base- 
ball history.  The  remarks  were  made  In  an 
Interview. 

He  reeled  off  reasons  for  the  support  of 
Foster:  "(l)  He  was  greatest  pitcher  (up  to 
1910);  (2)  he  was  greatest  manager  .  .  m 
the  class  with  John  McGraw  of  the  New  York 
Giants  and  Connie  Mack  of  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics;    •   •   •  *•    » 


How  Great  Was  Rtjbe  Foster,  Former 

Pitcher,  Manager  and  Presidency? 

(By  Normal  "Tweed"  Webb) 

'POP'    LLOTD 

In  my  "Hot  Stove  League"  column  on 
March  28, 1965  I  wrote  the  following: 

"Scores  of  old  time  baseball  players  and 
fans  last  week  attended  the  funeral  services 
for  John  Henry  'Pop'  Llovd,  former  slug- 
ging shortstop  for  such  teams  as  the  Bacha- 
rach  Giants,  Cuban  Giants,  Philadelphia 
Giants,  New  York  Black  Yankees,  Hillsdale 
Stars  Leland  Giants,  Lincoln  Giants  and 
the  Chicago  American  Giants,  managed  bv 
the  great  Rube  Foster.  ' 

"He  played  from  1905  through  1931  In  the 
Negro  Leagues.  In  1942,  at  the  age  of  68 
Lloyd  retired  from  semi  pro  ball  In  Atlantic 
City  as  a  manager  and  first  baseman,  stlU 
hitting  the  ball  hard. 

"He  died  In  March  19,  1965  there.  He  was 
bom  in  Palatka,  Florida  on  AprU  25  1884 
He  was  S'll  and  weighed  180  pounds. 

"One  of  baseball's  Immortals,  Pop  was  born 
50  years  too  soon.  During  his  life  he  estab- 
lished all  kinds  of  records  but  the  goal  he 
sought  more,  playing  m  the  big  leagues, 
eluded  him. 

"In  1912,  the  late  John  J.  McGraw,  Man- 
ager of  the  New  Yor::  Giants,  tried  to  get 
John  Henry  into  the  majors  but  waa  unsuc- 
cessful. 

WILLIE    WELLS 

Willie  "Devil"  Wells,  one  of  the  greatest 
shortstops   in    the    old    Negro   Leagues 

Wells  made  his  debut  here  with  the  fa- 
mous St.  Louis  Stars  In  1924  and  played 
with  them  through  1931  when  they  dis- 
banded. The  5'7",  160  pounder  was  recog- 
nized as  a  masterful  shortstop  who  pos- 
sessed good  speed,  fine  hands  and  an  accurate 
(though  not  strong)  arm. 

He  w'as  especially  adroit  at  going  back 
and  hauling  In  Texas  Leaguer  bids. 

Wells  broke  In  with  San  Antonio  In  1923. 
He  played  in  the  winter  league  in  Cuba  for 
thirteen  years  with  his  travels  taking  him 
to  Puerto  Rico,  Mexico  and  even  in  Canada. 

After  leaving  St.  Louis  and  the  Stars  he 
had  tours  of  duty  with  the  Kansas  City 
Monarchs,    Chicago    American    Giants,    In- 

dianapolis  Clowns  and  the  Newark  Eagles 

all  powers  in  the  NNL. 

Devil  had  a  career  mark  of  .320.  He  Is 
weighing  the  possibility  of  coaching  the 
Houston  Tillotson  College  Baseball  Team 
also. 
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Tweed  Reflects  60  Years  of  Records  Black 
Greats  of  Yesteryear 

(By  Normal  "Tweed"  Webb) 
How  great  was  the  late   "Rube  Foster," 
former    pitcher-manager    and    president   of 
Negro  baseball? 

"Andrew  (Rube)  Foster  was  the  greatest 
pitcher,  manager  and  president  we  ever  had 
In  yesteryears,  the  era  before  Satchel  Paige 
days.  I  have  seen  all  the  black  greats  of  yes- 
teryears since  1912  and  have  been  a  keen 
baseball  observer  for  55  years.  Foster  was 
the  Father  of  Negro  Baseball  and  organizer 
of  the  Negro  National  League  In  1920." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Normal  (Tweed) 
Webb,  black  historian  and  long  time  St. 
Louis  Argus  baseball  reporter,  made  at  the 
home  of  James  "Cool  Papa"  Bell,  3034  Dick- 
son last  week.  "Bell  was  the  fastest  player  In 
black  baseball  history,"  Tweed  added. 

Tweed  presented  Black  Big  League  Base- 
ball in  Review.  His  charts  and  old  "Hot  Stove 
League"  column  write-ups  revealed  histori- 
cal dates,  statistics  and  records.  A  lively 
discussion  of  "Hall  of  Fame"  players  before 
the  Jackie  Robinson  days  by  "Cool  Papa," 
Tweed  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Sports 
Editor,  Bob  Broeg,  lasted  2  hours. 

Broeg  paid  a  tribute  to  Webb  for  his  long 
time  service  to  the  Tandy  League. 

In  Tweed's  short  talk,  he  chronicled  many 
of  the  yesteryear  black  greats.  Rube  Foster, 
Satchel  Paige,  "Cool  Papa"  Bell,  Smokey  Joe 
Williams,  Josh  Gibson,  Bizz  Mackey,  John 
Donaldson,  John  Henry  Lloyd,  Willie  Mays, 
Jud  Wilson,  Bruce  Petway,  Bullet  Rogan, 
Ben  Taylor,  Bingo  DeMoss,  Oscar  Charleston, 
Bill  Drake  and  Jelly  Gardner. 

"The  Chicago  American  Giants  under  the 
management  of  Rube  Foster  from  1910  thru 
1922  was  the  greatest  black  team  I  ever  saw," 
said  Tweed. 

"The  Giants  regular  line  up  was  Leroy 
Grant,  IB;  Bingo  DeMoss,  2B;  Bobby  Wil- 
liams, SS;  Dave  Malarcler,  3B;  Jimmy  Lyons, 
LP;  Carlos  Torrlentl,  CF;  Jerry  Gardner, 
EF;  and  Frank  Duncan,  C.  However,  Rube 
had  under  his  wing,  or  had  use  for  the  serv- 
ices of  other  greats  down  thru  the  years,  such 
as  Oscar  Charleston,  John  Beckwlth,  Pete 
Hill,  John  Henry  Lloyd,  Joe  Mendez,  Bruce 
Petway,  Joe  Green,  Walter  Ball,  Jim  Taylor, 
Jim  Brown,  Home  Run  Johnson,  and  many 
more." 

Webb  brought  along  score  books  and  scrap- 
books  concerning  more  than  60  years  of 
play.  Including  a  magazine  from  Sumner 
High  School  principal  John  D.  Buckner. 
Broeg  received  an  early  History  Book  on  ma- 
jor league  baseball  from  Tweed— records  uo 
to  1910. 

FEW  historical  dates 
August  10,  1927,  The  St.  Louis  Stars  played 
to  the  largest  crowd  that  ever  witnessed  a 
regular  Negro  National  League  BasebaU 
Game.  Approximately  14,000  fans  Jammed 
me  stands.  Including  yours  truly.  We  saw 
first  baseman  Willie  Bobo  knock  a  home  run 
over  the  car— shed  that  beat  Rube  Poster's 
Giants,  1-0.  Here! 

May  30,  1944,  during  World  War  n.  the 
Indianapolis  Clowns  and  the  Cuban  Stars 
drew  a  record  31,000  fans. 

July  4,  1941,  the  first  all  Negro  game  was 
held  at  old  Sportsman  park  between  the 
Chicago  American  Giants  and  the  trnnafw 
City  Monarchs.  Over  21,000  fans  attended 
the  game  as  the  Monarch  won,  2-1. 

October  7,  1919,  Smokey  Joe  WUllama, 
greatest  black  fast  ball  pitcher,  came  East 
to  pitch  for  the  Lincoln  Giants  against  John 
McOraw's  New  York  OUnts  In  an  exhibition 
game.  He  hurled  a  no-hltter  against  the 
Giants'  line  up  of  Btirns,  Kauffmann.  Young, 
Zimmerman,    Fletcher,    Doyle,    Holke,    and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Kenney,  with  Savage  Speed  fanned  20,  how- 
ever, losing,  1-0,  because  of  mlscues  by  his 
Infield. 

In  Tween's  44  years  of  service  to  Tandy 
Baseball  League  before  he  retired  in  1966, 
he  has  had  a  hand  in  grooming  such  local 
big  leaguers  as  Elston  Howard,  Big  Luke 
Easter,  Al  Smith,  Sam  Pendleton,  Qulncy 
Troupe,  Ted  Savage,  Sam  Jethroe  and  Nate 
Colbert. 
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A  ROCKY  JOB  OF  REPORTING 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 
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Normal  "Tweed"  Webb's  Record  Book 

Normal  "Tweed"  Webb,  long  time  St.  Louis 
Argvis  Baseball  Reporter  and  Scout,  who  cam- 
paigned for  the  admission  of  Blacks  Into 
the  major  leagues  before  the  "Jackie  Robin- 
son Days'  and  whose  effort  led  to  James  "Cool 
Papa"  BeU's  election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

A  prominent  figiire  In  amateur  and  Pro 
Circles,  Is  one  of  the  most  admired  and  re- 
spected Black  Baseball  Historians  In  Amer- 
ica. A  self-employed  Sign  Painter,  "Tweed" 
turned  down  many  offers  to  be  a  professional 
baseball  player! 

Webb  helped  organize  numerous  baseball 
leagues  in  his  distinguished  career  and  was 
proud  of  having  a  band  In  grooming  major 
leaguers  such  as  Elston  Howard,  Nate  Colbert. 
Luke  Easter,  Al  Smith,  Sammy  Jethroe, 
Qulncy  Troupe,  Sam  Pendleton,  who  got 
their  start  as  sandlotters  here!  "Tweed"  has 
followed  baseball  since  he  was  a  Bat  Boy 
for  Rube  Foster's  Chicago  American  Giants 
when  they  played  at  Knuebler's  Park  over  on 
North  Broadway  In  1917,  the  home  of  the 
St.  Louis  Giants. 

Our  honored  member  is  active  in  many 
baseball  organizations.  He  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Amateur  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame, 
organizer  of  the  Old  Time  Negro  Baseball 
Players  Association  and  Tandy  BasebaU 
league.  He  is  researcher  for  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  and  member  of  So- 
ciety For  American  BasebaU  Research.  In 
addition,  he  Is  public  relation  Board  member 
of  the  Mathew-Dlckey  Boy's  Club. 

1974    BIG    YEAR   FOR   TWEED 

On  March  21,  he  was  among  first  10  players 
Inducted  Into  the  newly  Amateur  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame.  On  July  29,  he,  "Cool  Papa" 
Bell  and  Satchel  Paige  appeared  on  Joe  Gara- 
glola's  Baseball  World  Show  on  NBC-TV. 
He  saw  "Cool  Papa"  Inducted  Into  the  HaU 
of  Fame.  Another  great  Day  Tweed  talks 
about— July  12,  1964,  then  Captain  Tom 
Brooks  set  up  the  "Normal  'Tweed'  Webb 
Day"  before  10,000  fans  at  Tandy  Park's 
East- West  game  with  over  200  old  time  base- 
ball players  In  attendance. 

Webb  usually  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Tandy 
League",  started  his  Tandy  career  as  a  short- 
stop for  the  Old  Black  Sox,  managed  by  his 
father,  Sherman  Webb  and  has  held  positions 
as  Captain,  Manager,  Vice  President,  Secre- 
tary, Announcer  and  Official  Scorer  In  44 
years  of  affiliation  with  the  league.  In  1934, 
"Tweed"  refused  the  presidency.  He  ended 
his  active  amateur  career  with  a  .350  batting 
average — perfect  hunter  and  hit  and  nin 
man.  Played  with  such  championship  teams 
as  Broomer  Tallers  and  Pullman  Shop.  In 
1933,  he  managed  the  Harper  Potter  Roofers 
and  later  played  on  other  Tandy  Teams  be- 
fore retiring  In  1936.  In  1926,  Webb  played 
shortstop  for  the  Port  Wayne  Pirates  In  the 
Negro  National  League  and  was  official  scorer 
17  years  In  Black  Big  Leagues. 

In  his  retirement,  he  limits  his  basebaU 
reporting  to  Just  special  events:  Deaths,  Sick- 
ness, Mathew-Dlckey  Boys  Club  and  His- 
torical Dates,  etc. 

Tweed  calls  his  neighbors  of  the  4500  and 
4600  block  of  Enrlght  Avenue,  "the  greatest 
people  In  the  world." 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 


OF    MISSOURI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Rocke- 
feller Commission  on  CIA  activities  had 
any  public  credibility  to  begin  with,  it 
lost  that  when  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller characterized  its  recent  report  as 
revealing  of  no  major  transgressions 
committed  by  the  CIA.  Certainly  the  first 
and  essential  step  toward  appropriate 
remedial  action  is  a  painfully  honest  and 
full  public  admission  of  what  all  ails  our 
foreign  intelligence  apparatus.  Instead  of 
admission,  we  got  a  dose  of  gloss  from 
the  Vice  President,  gloss  so  transparent 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  own  com- 
mission's admittedly  incomplete  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  political  satirist.  Art 
Buchwald,  recently  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  column  that  takes  a 
well  deserved  poke  at  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Commission  he  headed.  Though 
laughable,  I  deeply  hope  the  serious 
imderside  of  his  humor  is  not  lost  on  us 
or  the  American  people.  With  that  caveat 
In  mind,  I  now  insert  Mr.  Buchwald's 
column  in  the  Record  : 
A  Rocky  Job  of  Reporting  on  Organized 
Crime 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
The  Don  Corleone  Commission  has  just 
handed  In  its  report  on  organized  crime  to 
the  President. 

Don  Corleone,  the  godfather  of  the  report, 
told  newspapermen,  "We  have  done  the  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive  job  of  any 
commission  ever  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion that,  while  a  few  laws  were  broken 
by  organized  criminals,  there  were  no  mas- 
sive violations. 

"Organized  crime  In  the  United  States 
may  have  done  some  things  in  contradiction 
to  the  statutes,  but  in  comparison  to  the 
total  Mafia  effort  they  were  minor." 

Don  Corleone  was  asked  if  his  commission 
had  Investigated  the  close  ties  between  the 
Mafia  and  the  CIA. 

"We  have  heard  some  vrttnesses  who  have 
testified  that  the  Mafia  and  the  CIA  worked 
closely  together  on  several  projects.  But  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  this  was  on  a  lower  level 
and  none  of  the  Mafia  chieftains  had  eve* 
approved  of  an  activity  involving  the  CIA, 
We  would  never  condone  our  soldiers  traf- 
ficking with  spies  and  the  counterintelli- 
gence people." 

A  newspaperman  wanted  to  know  If  the 
Mafia  was  aware  of  any  assassination  at- 
tempts Involving  CIA  personnel. 

"On  occasion  there  was  talk  of  assassina- 
tion, but  the  Mafia  bosses  rejected  It  out 
of  hand  when  they  found  out  It  was  UlegaL 
There  have  been  charges  In  the  media  that 
organized  crime  worked  closely  with  the 
CIA.  What  the  average  person  does  not  un- 
derstand Is  that.  In  order  to  do  Its  Job  and 
protect  the  country's  Interest,  the  Mafia  has 
to  work  with  many  unsavory  people. 

"We  work  with  politicians,  the  police.  In- 
formers and,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  even  legal  busi- 
nessmen. But  you  will  never  have  a  strong 
organized  crime  fOTce  In  this  country  unless 
you  can  use  every  weapon  at  your  disposal." 
The  next  question  Don  Corleone  was  asked 
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by  a  reporter  was.  "Did  the  Mafia  promise 
the  CIA  anything  In  exchange  for  Its  co-op- 
>ratlon  in  the  illegal  acts  that  were  dls- 
jussed?" 

"I  can  say  unequivocally  that  where  we 
snllsted  the  CIA  In  our  activities  nothing  was 
promised  In  exchange.  Our  feeling  has  always 
oeen  that  the  CIA  offered  Its  help  out  of  pa- 
triotism for  the  country,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  mistake  to  reward  them  by  letting 
;hem  In  on  any  of  our  rackets." 

Don  Corleone  held  up  the  report  to  the 
newspapermen  and  said,  "I  think  you  are 
;oing  to  be  surprised  and  pleased  by  the 
:omprehensive  nature  of  the  material  that 
s  in  here.  We  left  no  stone  unturned  to  find 
}ut  if  organized  crime  figures  in  this  country 
ivent  beyond  their  mandate.  We  called  51 
witnesses  including  the  bosses  of  every  ma- 
or  city  in  this  country  and.  while  a  few  of 
.hem  admitted  to  minor  traffic  violations, 
ve  could  not  find  one  bit  of  evidence  impli- 
»ting  any  of  them  In  gambling,  drugs  or 
srhlte  slavery." 

'Will  the  Information  on  the  Mafia's  con- 
lectlon  with  assassinations  be  made  public?" 
;he  godfather  was  asked. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  release  this  In- 
ormatlon  as  it  is  confidential  and  not  In  the 
lountry's  Interest.  If  the  President  decides 
he  people  should  know,  he  has  It.  In  bis 
)ower  to  declassify  the  report.  But  great 
larm  could  be  done  to  organized  crime  if  Its 
elation  with  the  CIA  was  leaked  at  this 
Ime." 

The  final  question  asked  was,  "Don  Cor- 
eone,  do  you  think  there  Is  any  conflict  of 
nterest  In  the  fact  that  your  commission 
vas  made  up  of  people  who  have  been  In- 
volved with  organized  crime  for  years?" 

"On  the  contrary,  we're  the  only  ones 
capable  of  understanding  It.  We  leaned  over 
)ackward  to  get  at  the  truth  and  when  you 
ead  the  report  you  will  be  amazed  at  what 
i  great  Job  we  did.  This  Is  not  to  say  we 
laven't  recommended  any  reforms.  For  one 
hlng  we  have  strongly  urged  that,  if  the 
ylA  contacts  any  of  our  people  In  the  future, 
he  godfathers  must  be  Informed  of  it  Im- 
nedlately." 


(JUERRILLA  AC'l'lVITIES  CHARGED 
AGAINST  PUERTO  RICAN  SOCIAL- 
IST PARTY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
i  Speaker,  on  June  19,  radio  broadcasts 
rom  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  reported  that  three 
:  »uerto  Rlcans  had  been  arrested  earlier 
n  the  month  and  were  awaiting  trial  on 
iharges  of  having  smuggled  three  Do- 
ninlcan  guerrillas  Into  the  Island  Re- 
)ubllc  from  Cuba  by  boat. 

The  three  men,  all  members  of  the  self- 
)roclalmed  Marxist-Leninist  revolution- 
try  vanguard  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist 
'arty  (PSP>.  included  Angel  Gandla,  a 
nember  of  the  PSP's  elite  Central  Com- 
nittee:  Johnny  Sampson  and  Raul 
Sarcia.  The  three  Dominican  guerrillas, 
;o  date  still  at  large,  were  Identified  as 
^laudlo  Caamano  Grullon,  Toribio  Pena 
raquez  and  Manf  redo  Casado  Vlllar. 

The  detained  PSP  members  are  being 
■epresented  by  three  Puerto  Rlcan  law- 
yers—Noel Colon  Martinez,  Gllberto 
:oncepclon  Suarez  and  Carlos  Galllsa^- 
md  David  Scribner,  an  identified  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  long 

active  in  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

Dominican  Armed  Forces  Secretary 
Maj.  Gen.  Juan  Rene  Beauchamps  stated 
that  the  three  men  were  under  military 
custody,  and  alleged  that  they  had  con- 
fessed to  having  taken  the  three  guerril- 
las, who  formerly  lived  in  Cuba,  to  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  team  of  lawyers  held  a  press 
conference  on  June  20  and  claimed  their 
clients  had  been  kidnaped  from  their 
boat. 

Juan  Mari  Bras,  secretary  general  of 
the  PSP,  issued  a  statement  denouncing 
the  action  of  the  Dominican  Government 
and  asserting: 

We  insist  that  our  three  comrades  kid- 
napped by  the  Dominican  Government  have 
committed  no  crime,  nor  is  there  any  truth 
In  the  confessions  forced  out  of  them.  They 
have  been  kidnapped,  jailed  and  tortured  for 
being  members  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist 
Party.  Their  captors  are  actually  persecuting 
our  continued  activity  for  the  independence 
and  national  liberation  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  Monday,  June  30.  David  Scribner 
and  Florencio  Merced  Rosa  held  a  press 
conference  in  New  York  City.  Florencio 
Merced,  a  member  of  the  PSP  Political 
Committee,  is  one  of  the  PSP's  more  ac- 
tive international  travelers.  In  January 
1973,  Merced  was  in  Havana  "to  coordi- 
nate from  Cuba  an  international  cam- 
paign of  solidarity  with  the  Puerto  Rican 
political  prisoners."  In  June,  Merced 
headed  a  PSP  delegation  to  Communist 
North  Korea. 

Scribner  described  some  of  the  meas- 
ures he  had  taken  to  apply  pressure 
on  U.S.  Embassy  and  consular  officials  to 
persuade  Dominican  authorities  to  re- 
lease the  three  revolutionaries.  Scribner 
leveled  the  usual  charges  of  torture  and 
U.S.  "complicity"  during  the  press  con- 
ference. 

Speaking  for  the  PSP,  Merced  claimed 
the  arrest  of  the  three  PSP  members  "is 
a  conspiracy  between  the  Balaguer  re- 
gime and  U.S.  colonial  authorities." 
Merced  further  charged  that  the  detain- 
ed men  "practice  fishing  as  a  sport"  and 
had  become  lost  when  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  Dominican  authorities. 

An  atlas  indicates  it  is  some  50  miles 
across  open  seas  from  the  Puerto  Rican 
Island  of  Mona  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Dominican  shore,  and  it  is  at  least 
another  60  miles  west  along  the  shore  to 
the  city  of  La  Romana  where  they  were 
detained. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party,  a 
self-styled  "revolutionary  vanguard,"  has 
proclaimed  it  bases  its  "programs,  or- 
ganization, theoretical  analyses  and 
practices  in  Marxist-Leninist  theory," 
and  that  it  believes  "a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  wiU  destroy  the  bourgeoisie 
and  obtain  control  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction to  then  organize  the  economic 
development  of  the  country." 

Furthermore,  the  PSP's  political  dec- 
laration at  its  1973  U.S.  Zone  Congress 
stated: 

Of  the  third  world,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  peo- 
ple are  the  principal  classical  colony  of  the 
VS..  its  main  prop  and  military  fortress.  The 
Puerto  Rican  people  have  the  possibility — 
and  responsibility  of —  .  .  .  transporting  the 
third  world's  war  of  liberation  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  North  American  cities. 
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In  1967,  PSP  founder  and  general  sec- 
retary Juan  Mari  Bras  said: 

Just  as  imperialism  uses  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
bridgehead  for  its  penetration  into  Latin 
America,  so  will  the  Patriotic  Vanguard  of 
Puerto  Rico  offer  itself  as  a  bridge  over  whicn 
world  revolution  can  penetrate  into  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  its  15-year  career  [first 
luider  the  name  Movimiento  Pro  Inde- 
pendencia  (MPI)],  the  PSP  leadership 
and  membership  have  been  involved  in  a 
wide  variety  of  violent  acts,  ranging  from 
antidraft  riots  at  the  University  of  Puer- 
to Rico  in  which  police  officers  and  stu- 
dents were  killed  through  bombings, 
arson  and  bank  robbery. 

The  PSP  has  from  the  beginning  plac- 
ed itself  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Cuban 
Communists  who  have  trained,  according 
to  FBI  figures,  more  than  135  Cuban  rev- 
olutionaries in  guerrilla  warfare,  sophis- 
ticated sabotage  and  the  use  of 
explosives. 

In  this  connection,  the  FBI  is  currently 
seeking  one  Fillberto  Ojeda  Rios,  41, 
characterized  as  a  Puerto  Rican-bom 
Cuban-trained  espionage  agent,  for  ques- 
tioning in  the  January  24th  FALN  bomb- 
ing of  the  Fraunces  Tavern  in  New  York 
City  in  which  four  persons  died  and 
nearly  50  were  injured.  Rios  has  been 
sought  by  the  FBI  since  he  jumped  $100,- 
000  bail  in  San  Juan,  P.R.,  5  years  ago 
after  his  arrest  in  connection  with  the 
bombing  of  hotels  and  other  institutions 
there. 

Reporter  Ronald  Koziol  reported  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  June  19,  1975,  that: 

Rios  is  considered  a  major  link  to  at  least 
a  half  dozen  Puerto  Rlcan  extremist  groups 
seeking  Independence  from  the  United 
States. 

Koziol  continued: 

Confidential  U.S.  inteUlgence  reports, 
made  available  to  The  Tribune,  traced  Rios' 
alleged  spying  and  terrorist  activities  back 
to  1961  when  be  was  recruited  by  Cuba  to  spy 
on  Aoverican  military  installations  in  Puerto 
Rice. 

The  PSP  newspaper,  Claridad,  and 
Puerto  Rico  Libre,  the  monthly  news- 
letter of  the  Puerto  Rican  Solidarity 
Committee,  whose  executive  secretary  is 
Alfredo  Lopez,  a  member  of  the  PSP 
U.S.  Zone  Political  Committee,  again 
charge  that  law  enforcement  surveil- 
lance of  the  PSP's  revolutionary  activi- 
ties amount  to  "political  repression." 

Does  Sr.  Lopez  seriously  wish  to  sug- 
est  that  it  is  improper  for  the  FBI  to  take 
an  interest  in  an  organization  which 
proudly  proclaims  its  Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionary  Intent,  which  fiaunts  its 
cooperation  with  and  dependence  on  the 
Cuban  regime,  and  whose  leader  states 
that: 

Armed  struggle  as  a  sort  of  urban  guerrilla 
is  definitely  present  In  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence in  Puerto  Rico  In  an  Irreversible 
way. 

Alfredo  Lopez  has  devoted  a  column  in 
the  most  recent  issue  of  Puerto  Rico 
Libre  to  my  analysis  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Solidarity  Committee  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Jime  2,  16573,  In 
which  he  wrote: 

McDonald's  report  consists  of  a  well-re- 
searched analysis  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  So- 
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cialist  Party's  United  States  branch  and  a 
two-page  rur.down  of  the  comi>osltion  and 
activities  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity 
Committee. 

McDonald  identifies  many  of  the  Commit- 
tee's National  Board  Members,  lists  our 
whole  national  staff  and  details  many  of  our 
activities,  Including  the  very  recent  tour 
by  Pedro  Grant  sponsored  by  our  committee. 

It  makes  one  start  to  think.  •  •  » 

Lopez  continued : 

It's  clear  from  McDonald's  analysis,  which 
spends  many  paragraphs  saying  that  the  Im- 
portance of  our  committee,  and  the  issue  of 
Puerto  Rico,  is  that  it  unified  the  left,  that 
whoever  did  that  analysis — the  FBI  perhaps — 
understands  the  dangers  of  the  committee, 
and  the  dangers  of  left  unity  in  this  country. 

It  is  clear  that  they  all  understand  the 
international  Importance  of  the  Issue  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  fundamental  point  In  the 
strategy  against  American  imperialism  when 
they  speak  of  the  International  Conference  In 
Havana. 

One  would  in  general  expect  the  sort  of 
unprincipled,  elitist  personal  Insults  Lo- 
pez has  gratuitously  inserted  elsewhere 
in  his  column  from  the  PSP's  ultra-mili- 
tant rival,  the  Popular  Socialist  Move- 
ment (Movimiento  Socialista  Popular — 
MSP)  rather  than  from  PSP.  After 
all,  Lopez  was  not  attacked  personally 
in  any  way  although  the  ideologies  and 
activities  of  his  groups  were  analyzed.  No 
doubt  such  Is  to  be  expected  of  a  man 
whose  party  has  rejected  the  electoral 
process  for  Leninist  conspiracy. 

It  Is  of  interest  to  note  that  Alfredo 
Lopez,  now  a  leader  of  the  "nominally 
Maoist"  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party, 
has  an  extensive  background  of  activity 
with  pro-terrorist  factions  of  the  Social- 
ist Workers  Party  (SWP),  a  rival  Trot- 
skyist  Communist  organization. 

Lopez  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Proletarian  Orientation  Tendency 
(POT)  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 
The  POT  faction  supported  the  militant 
pro-terrorism  stance  of  the  leadership 
of  the  United  Secretariat  of  the  Fourth 
International,  the  principal  international 
coordinating  body  for  Trotskylst  Com- 
munists. 

The  POT  faction,  of  which  Lopez  was 
a  member,  was  defeated  at  the  1971  SWP 
national  convention,  the  majority  of  the 
SWP  leadership  believing  that  at  this 
particular  time,  and  that  under  these 
particular  conditions,  the  use  of  terrorist 
tactics  and  urban  guerrilla  warfare  in 
the  United  States  is  unwise.  However,  the 
SWP  leadership  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  reserve  the  option  for  terrorism  in 
the  future. 

Many  members  of  the  POT  tendency 
then  left  the  SWP.  Those  POT  members 
who  remained  within  the  SWP  then 
organized  into  yet  another  pro-terrorist 
faction,  the  Internationalist  Tendency. 

Alfredo  Lopez  has  retained  his  close 
associations  with,  curiously  enough,  both 
the  present  SWP  leadership  and  the  IT, 
to  the  extent  that  on  March  24,  1974,  he 
met  with  two  IT  leaders,  Hedda  Garza 
and  William  Massey,  and  questioned 
them  as  to  decisions  taken  at  the  10th 
Congress  of  the  Fourth  International 
held  the  previous  month  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden.  Massey  had  been  a  delegate. 

At  the  10th  Congress  of  the  Fourth 
International,  the  pro-terrorist  leader- 
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ship  defeated  all  attempts  to  modify  their 
position  supporting  the  use  of  violence 
now  as  a  revolutionary  tactic.  Massey 
supported  the  pro-terrorist  resolutions 
at  the  congress. 

Because  the  meeting  between  Lopez 
and  the  IT  leaders  had  been  organized 
outside  the  SWP  chain  of  command  and 
not  through  the  executive  committee  of 
the  SWP's  New  York  local  chapter- 
Lopez  became  one  of  the  factors  leading 
to  the  SWP's  expulsion  of  many  of  his 
IT  friends  in  July  1974. 

Lopez  had  told  Dick  Roberts  who  had 
been  assigned  by  the  SWP  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  PSP  that  he  would  be 
meeting  with  Massey  and  Garza.  Lopez 
then  later  confirmed  that  the  meeting 
had  indeed  taken  place  and  the  topics 
of  discussion  to  an  investigator  from  the 
SWP's  security  imit,  the  control  com- 
mission. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  criticism 
recenUy  leveled  at  the  PSP  by  its  newest 
rival,  the  Popular  Socialist  Movement, 
at  a  heavily  attended  meeting  on  June 
28th  at  New  York  City's  Washington 
Square  Methodist  Church,  site  of  in- 
numerable leftist  meetings. 

The  MSP  delegation,  headed  by  its 
secretary  general,  Luis  Angel  Torres,  a 
member  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Legislature, 
was  sponsored  by  El  Comite — Movimien- 
to De  Izquierda  Nacional  Puertor- 
riqueno — a  Maoist-oriented  organiza- 
tion from  New  York  City's  Upper  West 
Side;  and  other  non-Puerto  Rico  Maoist 
groups  including  the  Congress  of  Afri- 
kan  People— CAP;  the  October  League— 
OL;  and  Workers  Viewpoint. 

Like  most  of  the  U.S.  Maoist  groups, 
the  MSP  is  working  toward  the  creation 
of  a  "genuine  Marxist-Leninist  party" 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Among  the  points  made 
by  Torres  at  the  meeting  was  that  the 
"fundamental  method"  for  achieving 
liberation  is  "armed  struggle"  and  "pro- 
tracted revolutionary  war." 

The  Maoist  weekly  Guardian  of 
July  9, 1975,  reported: 

Torres  characterized  the  strategy  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Independence  Party  (PIP)  as 
"militant  pacifism"  and  charged  that  It  re- 
lied principally  on  the  election  process.  He 
characterized  the  strategy  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party  (PSP)  as  being  aimed 
as  "Insurrection,"  but  without  a  coherent 
plan  for  making  this  into  a  protracted 
struggle. 

Torres'  Popular  Socialist  Movement 
was  formed  in  November  1974,  by  a 
group  of  ultra-left  dissidents  from  the 
Puerto  Rican  Independence  Party 
(Partido  Independence  Puertorri- 
qenal— PIP) .  The  MSP  is  involved  with 
the  PSP-controlled  United  Workers 
Movement — MOU — and  asserts  that  its 
main  base  is  in  the  Puerto  Rican  work- 
ins  class. 

The  PIP'S  leader,  Ruben  Berrios,  who 
has  served  in  both  the  Puerto  Rican 
House  and  Senate,  obviously  disagrees 
with  Luis  Angel  Torres'  dismissal  of 
PIP'S  policies  as  "militant  pacifism."  In 
a  speech  at  San  Juan  on  November  24, 
1974,  shortly  after  the  Torres  faction  had 
left  PIP,  Berrios  described  PIP  as  "a 
fiexible,  revolutionary  mass  party  com- 
posed of  and  led  by  the  working  class  of 
Puerto  Rico."  Berrios  added: 
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We  believe  in  socialism  but  socialism  with 
a  human  face. 

It  is  noted  that  the  PIP  and  PSP  have 
exchange  members  on  more  than  one 
occasion  through  factional  splits.  In 
January  of  this  year,  Carlos  Gallisa,  a 
Member  of  the  Puerto  Rican  House  of 
Representatives,  formally  joined  the 
PSP.  Gallisa  had  been  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature originally  as  a  member  of  the 
PIP,  but  broke  with  Berrios  in  1973.  He 
remained  in  the  legislature  without  party 
affiliation,  but  appeared  at  many  PSP 
fimctions  and  presented  the  politics  of 
the  PSP  in  his  legislative  program.  "EH 
Caballo"  is  now  one  of  the  team  of 
lawyers  representing  Angel  Gandia  and 
two  other  PSP  members  detained  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  alleged  guerrilla 
activities. 

In  his  column,  Alfredo  Lopez  ex- 
pressed a  "gut  feeling"  of  rage  brought 
on  by  public  discussion  of  the  public 
activities  and  statements  of  his  "revolu- 
tionary vanguard"  party.  With  self- 
righteous  rhetoric  he  asked: 

Who  the  hell  do  these  people  think  they 
are?  What  makes  them  think  they  have  a 
right  to  spy  on  people  •  •  •  ? 

First,  Mr.  Lopez  should  be  aware  that 
the  verb  "to  spy"  means  "to  watch 
secretly  or  to  obtain  information  in  a 
clandestine  manner."  He  must  be  well 
aware  that  my  scrutiny  and  analyses  of 
his  organization's  activities  are  very 
public. 

Nevertheless,  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  have 
not  merely  the  right,  but  the  duty,  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  an  organization 
which  offers  itself  "as  a  bridge  over 
which  world  revolution  can  penetrate 
into  the  United  States,"  whether  its 
activities  be  in  Havana,  Pyongyang, 
and  Prague  or  in  Hartford,  Philadelphia, 
and  Ponce. 

In  the  words  of  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg : 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  a  "suicide  pact."  The  Nation  has  the 
right  and  duty  to  protect  Itself  from  acts  of 
espionage  and  sabotage  and  from  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  Government. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  JOE  BARTLETT 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or  coNWBCriouT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many  friends  and 
admirers  paying  tribute  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Dorsev  J.  Bartiett.  His  official  "pinning" 
this  Friday  by  Marine  Corps  Comman- 
dant Louis  H.  Wilson  marks  another 
milestone  in  what  is  one  of  the  most 
exemplary  public  careers  of  which  I  have 
knowledge. 

The  public  and  official  record  of  Joe's 
career — both  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
and  his  34  years  of  service  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives — has  been 
duly  noted  and  deservedly  praised,  both 
here  and  in  the  other  body. 
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Joe's  ability,  dedication,  warmth,  per- 
sonality, and  integrity  have  been  widely 
praised,  and  rightly  so.  Men  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Joe  many 
times  longer  than  I  have  described  the 
unique  accomplishments  and  attributes 
of  which  we  are  all  aware.  To  all  of  these 
I  would  enthusiastically  add  my  endorse- 
ment. 

What  I  personally  would  like  to  men- 
tion is  the  quality  of  the  assistance, 
counsel,  and  friendship  that  this  busy 
man  so  freely  offers  to  all,  but  partic- 
ularly to  the  younger  Members  of  this 
body.  As  one  who  first  entered  this 
Chamber  in  1972,  filled  with  great  re- 
solve but  little  knowledge  of  the  customs, 
rules,  and  procedures,  I  have  a  great 
appreciation  of  what  Joe  Bartlett  has 
done  to  ease  the  entry  of  a  generation  of 
new  Members. 

For  this  assistance  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  and  of  his  friendship  I  shall 
always  be  proud.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
well-earned  honor,  I  wish  to  add  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
"General  Joe"  Bartlett. 


CHILD  CARE 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
known,  I  have  worked  for  a  niunber  of 
years  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
America's  children. 

Recently.  Geoffrey  Peterson,  who  is 
suJministrative  assistant  to  Senator  RiBi- 
coFP,  spoke  In  Stamford,  Conn.,  about 
the  need  for  comprehensive  programs  to 
meet  the  health,  nutrition,  and  day  care 
needs  of  children.  Geoff  has  been  work- 
ing on  Finance  Committee  legislation  for 
Senator  Ribicofp  and  played  a  major 
role  in  our  attempts  to  reform  America's 
welfare  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Child   Case  Center  of  Sfampord 

•'America's  chUdren  are  the  forgotten 
Americans  of  our  time."  On  the  10th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Head  Start  program,  the  sad 
tact  is  that  children  in  America  do  not  have 
a  head  start.  They  are  ignored. 

Whether  you  look  at  health  care,  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  or  day  care,  children  seem 
to  fall  at  the  bottom  of  our  national  priori- 
ties. 

No  wonder  that  America  ranks  below  a 
dozen  other  countries  in  infant  mortality. 

No  wonder  that  hetath  programs  fail  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  infants  and 
for  diagnosis  and  prevention. 

No  wonder  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  youngsters  must  fend  for  themselves — 
their  latchkeys  the  only  day  care  they  have. 

No  wonder  60,000  children  each  year  are 
known  to  have  suffered  child  abuse. 

America's  answer  has  been  vetoes  and  cut- 
backs. Ex-President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Com- 
prehensive Child  Care  Act  in  1971,  likening 
it  to  a  plot  to  socialize  America.  This  was 
nonsense.  The  tragedy  is  that  33  million  chil- 
dren under   18  in  America  need  care  and 
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supervision  of  some  kind.  And  six  million 
preschoolers  need  care.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  little  over  4  million  available  day  care 
spaces  nationwide  and  less  than  one  million 
of  these  meet  acceptable  standards.  This  is 
a  national  disgrace. 

"There  are  13  million  poor  children  eligible 
for  the  Early,  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis, 
and  Treatment  Program  under  Medicaid 
which  was  enacted  into  law  by  Senator  Ribl- 
coff  in  1967.  Today,  fewer  than  3  million  of 
these  children  have  received  this  health  care, 
despite  our  repeated  prodding  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments."  There  is  no  excuse 
for  this.  The  need  for  such  a  program  Is  over- 
whelming. 

Look  at  the  statistics: 

According  to  a  Presidential  study — 

Retardation  is  found  in  3%  of  all  births; 

5  out  of  7  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped children  receive  no  help  at  all; 

12  million  children  need  special  care  for 
eye  conditions; 

50  %  of  all  children  under  age  5  have  never 
been  to  a  dentist;  and 

2  million  children  need  special  care  for 
orthopedic  handicaps. 

Even  the  most  callous  budget-cutter  must 
realize  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  less 
costly  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

Let's  look  at  nutrition.  Millions  of  children 
go  to  bed  hungry  and  go  to  school  without 
food  in  their  stomachs. 

President  Ford  has  an  answer  for  them — In 
his  1976  budget.  He  wants  to: 

(1)  eliminate  diet  supplementation  for 
650,000  low-income,  women,  infants  and 
children, 

(2)  eliminate  21  i  billion  school  lunches  for 
children  from  middle  income  homes, 

(3)  eliminate  the  school  milk  program  for 
tens  of  millions  of  young  children, 

(4)  eliminate  all  meals  for  any  child  in  a 
day  care  center  or  Head  Start  Center,  and 

(5)  take  away  school  breakfasts  from  over 
iy2  million  children  each  day. 

And  the  President  has  tried  to  cut  back 
food  stamps.  But,  Congress  stopped  him.  And 
I  hope  theyll  stop  him  in  his  other  cutback 
efforts. 

I  think  it's  time  to  reorder  our  priorities 
drastically. 

It's  time  for  a  comprehensive  program  for 
children.  This  is  what  I  would  propose. 

First,  we  shoiild  create  a  children's  trust 
fund  to  protect  children's  programs  from  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  federal  budget  process. 
Congress  and  the  President  could  not  cut 
these  funds.  Money  deposited  in  the  fund 
could  be  used  only  for  a  list  of  enumerated 
children's  programs.  The  highway  lobby  has 
its  fund,  the  airlines  have  their  fund,  and 
energy  may  soon  have  its  fund.  The  needs  of 
children  certainly  merit  creation  of  a  pro- 
tected fund  for  their  programs.  Senator  Rlbi- 
coff  has  introduced  the  Children's  Trust 
Fund  bin  in  Congress.  But  he  stands  alone. 

Second,  let's  create  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  for  children — a  klddlecare 
plan.  This  junior  Medicare  proposal  would 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  diagnosis,  early 
prevention  and  treatment  of  Illness  In  chil- 
dren. It  may  be  many  years  before  America 
will  have  a  full  national  health  Insurance 
program.  Let's  start  the  task  with  a  first 
step — health  care  for  children. 

"Third,  enactment  of  an  expanded  version 
of  the  comprehensive  day  care  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Mondale  and  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Riblcoff  to  upgrade  our 
child  care  programs.  We  need  more  day  care 
but  it  must  be  high  quality.  Standards  must 
be  monitored  and  enforced. 

Fourth,  creation  of  a  tax  credit  for  the 
cost  of  day  care.  While  the  tax  cut  blU  liber- 
alized the  chUd  care  tax  deduction,  it  does 
little  to  help  those  who  do  not  Itemize  their 
deductions.  If  a  businessman  can  deduct  his 
two-martini  lunch,  how  can  we  Jvistify  deny- 
ing a  similar  credit  for  those  who  must  pay 
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for  day  care?  More  and  more  people  are  in 
need  of  these  services.  Today,  one  out  of 
three  mothers  are  In  the  work  force  com- 
pared to  one  out  of  eight  in  1948. 

Fifth,  expansion  of  nutrition,  education, 
and  Head  Start  programs  now  in  existence 
with  funds  sheltered  in  the  Children's  Trust 
Fund. 

Sixth,  we  need  advocates  for  the  cause  of 
children. 

Stamford  and  Connecticut  are  fortunate. 
They  have  Jeanne  ElUs.  She  is  a  well-re- 
spected voice  in  Washington.  But,  the  voice 
of  big  business  and  defense  too  often  drowns 
out  the  Jeanne  Ellises.  All  of  you  have  a  role 
to  play  in  letting  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators  know  how  you  feel. 

You  have  friends  In  Washington.  Senator 
Riblcoff  is  one  of  them.  As  his  chief  aide,  I 
have  worked  on  his  child  care  legislation.  I 
was  proud  that  the  first  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  worked  on  that  passed  Congress  when 
I  came  to  Senator  Riblcoff  in  1971  would 
have  set  quality  standards  for  day  care.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon.  We  have  made  some  progress  since 
then.  But,  it  is  not  enough.  Your  help  and 
support  and  the  help  of  others  like  you 
throughout  the  nation  can  make  a  difference. 

Let  Senator  Riblcoff  and  Congress  hear 
from  you.  We  are  on  your  side. 


HANDGUN  DEATHS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  National  Coalition  to  Ban 
Handguns: 

The  total  number  of  gun  deaths  In  all  other 
free  nations  Is  exceeded  by  the  number  of 
gun  deaths  In  the  United  States  alone. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that — 
More  people  are  murdered   by  handguns 
every  39  hours  in  our  own  country  than  were 
murdered  by  all  firearms  in  England  through- 
out the  year  of  1972. 

The  reason  for  such  startling  statistics 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  pass  any  effective  legislation 
controlling  the  sale  and  use  of  small, 
concealable  handguns.  Despite  the  sup- 
port for  such  a  bill  that  I  and  others  in 
the  House  and  Senate  have  given,  mean- 
ingful legislation  has  not  yet  been  en- 
acted, and  the  number  of  fatal  shootings 
In  which  such  guns  are  Involved  contin- 
ues to  rise  at  an  alarming  rate.  An  edi- 
torial broadcast  over  WMAL-Radlo  on 
April  22  illustrates  the  distance  that 
America  lags  behind  other  coimtrles  in 
enacting  effective  gun  control: 

We  could  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Japanese. 

If  you  are  still  not  convinced  strict  hand- 
gun control  would  cut  the  country's  crime 
rate  in  general  and  our  homicide  rate  in  par- 
ticular .  .  .  consider  this  rather  startling 
comparison. 

The  population  of  Washington  is  less  than 
750,000.  In  1974  there  were  258  deaths  caused 
by  handguns.  The  City  of  Tokyo  has  almost 
12  million  people  ...  16  times  the  population 
of  Washington  and  yet  in  1974  there  was  not 
one  single  handgun  death  in  Tokyo  .  .  .  not 
one. 

There  Is  strict  handgun  control  in  Tokyo. 
Possession  of  handguns,  except  in  very  few 
cases  ...  is  forbidden.  The  laws  have  lieen  on 
the  books  for  almost  thirty  years  .  .  .  ironl- 
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caily,  the  result  of  post-war  occupation  by 
Americans ! ! 

We  have  given  to  Japan  what  we  cannot 
give  ourselves.  Here,  the  handgun  is  given 
free  reign.  One  of  the  most  civilized  countries 
in  the  world  has  the  most  uncivilized  atti- 
tude towards  guns. 

The  Japanese  have  shown  us  gun  control 
does  work.  Isn't  it  time  we  demanded  it  for 
ourselves? 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  UTILITY 
TAXES 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  the  residents  of  Norfolk  and  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  pay  millions  of  dollars 
in  consumer  utility  taxes.  These  taxes, 
which  are  assessed  by  localities  and  col- 
lected by  the  utility  companies,  were 
once  deductible  from  Federal  income  tax 
returns.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  sub- 
stantially amended  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  making  consumer  util- 
ity taxes  generally  a  nondeductible  item. 
These  taxes  are  by  no  means  a  pittance. 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  for  ex- 
ample, collected  over  $9  million  In  con- 
sumer utility  taxes  for  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk in  1974  alone.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Vepco  Is  not  the  only  util- 
ity charged  with  the  collection  of  these 
taxes. 

We  all  feel  the  pinch  of  rising  utility 
bills  each  month.  This  is  the  imfortu- 
nate  consequence  of  our  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  energy. 
What  is  equally  unfortunate  for  the  con- 
sumer is  the  fact  that  regressive  utility 
service  taxes  rise  as  a  function  of  utility 
bills.  Since  the  bulk  of  State  and  local 
taxes  is  deductible  from  Federal  Income 
tax  returns,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  consumer  utility  taxes  are  treated 
differently.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  some  relief  In  this  area.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
8133,  which  would  allow  Federal  Income 
tax  deductions  for  State  and  local  con- 
sumer utility  taxes. 

Aside  from  being  regressive  in  nature, 
consumer  utility  taxes  are  levied  on  a 
service  that  Is  rising  rapidly  in  cost  It- 
self. This  presents  a  very  real  hardship 
for  those  citizens  at  the  lower  and  middle 
portions  of  the  Income  spectrum.  The 
tax  is  further  complicated  by  the  diver- 
gence in  local  rates.  The  tax  burden  for 
public  utility  service  in  one  community 
may  be  significantly  higher  than  another 
community  in  the  same  State.  The  city 
of  Norfolk,  for  Instance,  levies  consumer 
utility  taxes  on  residential  properties  at 
a  rate  of  25  percent  of  the  first  $50  and 
15  percent  of  all  beyond  $50 — with  no 
ceiling — ^while  Arlington  County  has  no 
tax  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  this  tax  should  be  re- 
pealed, only  that  a  relnstltutlon  of  its 
status  as  a  deductible  Item  on  Federal  In- 
come tax  returns  would  be  prudent  at 
this  time.  In  this  way,  the  average  con- 
sumer could  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of 
relief  from  spirallng  utility  expenses, 
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while  allowing  localities  to  maintain 
their  necessary  revenue  levels.  It  _ls  my 
sincere  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  act  on  H.R.  8133  favor- 
ably and  with  the  speed  the  public 
deserves. 


GOVERNMENT    DATA    PROCESSING 
POLICY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  confer- 
ence on  Federal  Government  Data  Sys- 
tems held  recently  here  in  Washington 
for  members  of  government  and  indus- 
try, the  keynote  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  System  Develop- 
ment Corp.  in  my  district  in  California. 

As  the  former  Associate  Administrator 
of  NASA's  manned  space  fiight  program, 
Dr.  Mueller  has  considerable  experience 
in  governmental  information  require- 
ments, and  in  his  current  position  with 
SDC,  he  is  able  to  provide  a  valuable 
Industry  perspective  on  these  same  re- 
quirements. 

I  wish  to  call  his  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress, 
which  I  believe  they  will  find  particularly 
interesting  and  informative. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Mueller's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Government  Data  Processing  Policy 

CONSmERATIONS 

Oood  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Newman,  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  open 
this  milestone  conference  on  the  next  decade 
in  Federal  Government  Data  Systems.  I  ant 
both  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here. 

During  this  conference,  both  the  govern- 
ment's views  as  a  major  buyer  and  private 
industry's  views  as  vendors  will  be  discussed. 
My  years  at  NASA  as  a  buyer  and  more  re- 
cently at  SDC  as  a  seller,  have  raised  funda- 
mental questions  in  my  mind  regarding  our 
procurement  system — and  suggest  some  pos- 
sible solutions.  Let  me  first  discuss  several 
problems  relating  to  the  government /Indus- 
try Interface  and  then  conclude  with  a  sug- 
gestion for  greater  industry  participation  in 
the  generation  of  the  Federal  Government's 
ADP-related  policies  and  procedures. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  the  Federal 
Government  ,has  been  a  primary  support  to 
development  In  the  computer  industry. 
Rapid  technological  improvements  in  hard- 
ware and  software  as  well  as  increased  indus- 
trial diversity  and  competition  have  resulted 
from  the  Federal  role  as  major  customer  and 
funder  of  research.  We  all  recall  that  within 
NASA,  Houston  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  IBM's  OS  system,  that  HuntsvlUe 
contributed  to  the  EXEC  8,  and  that  Ken- 
nedy helped  develop  the  operating  system 
for  the  GE  635 — now  known  as  GCOS.  The 
effect  which  the  Federal  Government  wiU 
have  on  the  computer  industry  over  the  next 
decade,  and  whether  it  can  continue  to  have 
a  major  positive  influence  on  industrial 
growth  are  two  of  the  important  questions 
to  be  explored  at  this  conference. 

Federal  influence — for  good  or  bad — can 
result  from  Its  status  as  a  key  customer,  by 
legal  constraints  imposed  on  the  industry 
or  on  users,  and  through  the  support  for 
research  and  development  that  will  generate 
marketable  products. 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  represents 
13%  of  the  V£.  ADP  market.  It  Is  a  very 
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large  but  no  longer  critical  customer  in 
most  segments  of  the  computer  Industry. 
Also,  since  government  contract  R&D  is  no 
longer  the  major  source  of  funds  in  most 
areas  of  ADP  technology,  the  Federal  In- 
fluence on  bfisic  ADP  products  and  services  is 
more  likely  to  be  shaped  by  legal  constraints 
on  users  and  suppliers  than  through  posi- 
tive contributions  to  progress.  Recent  privacy 
rules  are  an  example  of  such  an  influence. 

There  are  problem  areas  in  procurement 
policy  and  procedures  as  weU  as  aspects  of 
the  privacy  area  that  require  solutions.  I  sug- 
gest that  one  solution  may  He  in  Data  Proces- 
sing professionals  becoming  more  heavily  in- 
volved in  government  policy  development. 

One  problem  area.  Federal  Government 
competition  with  the  private  sector,  raises  a 
very  basic  question:  When  should  the  gov- 
ernment turn  to  Industry  to  perform  a  Job 
rather  than  performing  it  Itself?  OMB  Cir- 
cular A-76,  which  has  been  the  policy  guid- 
ance in  this  area,  needs  both  further  clari- 
fication and  greater  enforcement. 

It  states,  "The  guidelines  in  this  circular 
are  in  furtherance  of  the  Government's  gen- 
eral policy  of  relying  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system  to  supply  its  needs." 

GSAs  FMC-5  which  establishes  ADP  pro- 
curement policies  for  equipment  and  serv- 
ices, states,  "It  is  the  general  policy  of  gov- 
ernment to  rely  on  the  private  sector  for  its 
goods  and  services  except  when  such  action 
is  not  in  the  national  Interest." 

OMB  statistics  show  that  only  17%  of  Fed- 
eral ADP  costs  are  for  outside  services  and 
31%  for  supplies  and  equipment,  leaving 
52%  for  in-house  activities. 

Circumstances  have  changed  significantly 
during  the  last  decade  as  the  data  processing 
industry's  resources  have  expanded.  Whole 
new  service  areas  have  grown  in  capabilities 
and  size.  Many  of  the  regulations,  laws  and 
policies  governing  Federal  ADP  procurement 
were  written  many  years  ago  in  a  period 
when  this  very  volatile  and  expanding  in- 
dustry comprised  a  totally  different  mix  of 
products  and  services.  Today,  a  vast  array 
of  services  outside  of  hardware  are  available 
within  the  commercial  marketplace.  I  be- 
lieve that  both  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments should  look  at  ways  to  use  these 
capabilities  to  their  fullest  to  improve  gov- 
ernment services. 

For  example,  different  Federal  agencies 
with  similar  requirements  and  capabilities 
vary  widely  in  their  use  of  both  facility  man- 
agers for  their  computing  centers,  or  soft- 
ware services  contractors  for  their  major  de- 
velopment projects.  In  addition,  the  National 
1974  report  on  Reliance  on  the  Private  Sector 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  Data  Process- 
ing Services,  discusses  instances  where  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  in  direct  competition  with 
the  private  sector,  acquired  additional  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  serve  non-mission  require- 
ments for  other  agencies. 

To  increase  usage  of  outside  services  I  be- 
lieve most  procurements  should  be  changed 
from  component  purchases  to  turn-key  sys- 
tems procurements  based  on  requirements 
specifications.  This  Is  already  a  common 
practice  In  NASA. 

We  should  set  a  reasonable  and  attainable 
goal  of  having  40%  of  governmental  data 
processing  activities  performed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  1980,  through  outside  services. 

Privacy  requirements  represent  another 
difficult  problem  area.  My  own  philosophy  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  generally  pro- 
claimed by  critics  of  data  processing  who 
emphasize  the  potential  negative  impact  of 
computer-based  systems  on  privacy.  I  main- 
tain, that  properly  managed  and  designed,  a 
large  integrated  computer-based  data  system 
approach,  when  compared  with  past  manual 
systems,  can  and  will  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  individual  while  Improving  system  effi- 
ciency. My  optimism  regarding  the  privacy 
aspects  of  large  Integrated  systems  is  baaed 
on  the  simple  fact  that  current  decentral- 
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ized.  manual  systems  have  not  met  privacy 
requirements.  The  costs  of  providing  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  manual  systems  and 
monitoring  their  continuous  application  is 
too  high  to  be  practical. 

Large,  centralized,  automated  systems,  in 
addition,  provide  benefits  In  the  form  of  cost 
reductions  and  security  levels  that  can  be 
varied  to  meet  user  needs. 

In  a  centralized,  automated  system  en- 
vironment It  is  relatively  easy  and  practical 
to  have  separate  privacy  organizations  to  set 
security  guidelines,  provide  required  proce- 
dures and  continuously  monitor  large  Instal- 
lations. The  requirements  for  notice,  ac- 
ciiracy,  relevance,  access  and  purpose  limita- 
tion can  all  be  better  controlled  and  screened 
In  a  properly  designed  large  facility,  with 
full-time  security,  privacy  and  audit  staffs, 
than  In  small  installations  of  manual  or 
computer-based  systems.  Meeting  these  re- 
quirements on  a  routine  level  requires  only 
an  expansion  of  currently  available  data 
management  and  control  systems  using 
available  software  technology. 

In  the  security  area  there  are  admittedly 
major  unresolved  technological  problems. 
The  prevention  of  accidental  or  Intentional 
unauthorized  disclosure,  modification,  or  de- 
struction of  data  requires  very  different  pro- 
cedures to  protect  systems  from  penetration 
by  the  sophisticated  outsider  than  from  the 
dishonest  Insider. 

SDCs  past  worlt  in  security  for  the  defense 
community,  has  always  assumed  that  we 
were  protecting  against  a  skilled,  techno- 
logically sophisticated  i>enetrator  with  access 
to  his  own  carbon  copy  of  the  system  In 
question.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  operating 
system  controls,  certlflably  secure  systems, 
and  the  like.  In  these  areas  we  are  still  sev- 
eral years  from  satisfactory  solutions.  Pro- 
tection against  the  sophisticated  outsider  for 
multi-access,  communications-oriented  com- 
puting is  still  a  problem. 

In  the  private  and  civil  government  sectors 
where  the  privacy  regulations  apply,  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  assumptions  is  required.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  in  these  areas  the 
greatest  threat  is  the  dishonest,  but  author- 
ized, user  of  the  system.  Today,  the  security 
levels  possible  through  the  use  of  newer  data 
management  systems  and  high  quality  pass- 
word management  are  equal  to  those  attain- 
able In  only  a  few  of  the  highest  quality 
manual  systems. 

This  does  not  mean  that  skilled  penetra- 
tors  are  not  a  threat.  Rather,  it  means  that 
skilled  penetrators  are  not  a  highly  probable 
threat.  Justice  Department  statistics  Indi- 
cate that  there  were  approximately  340  data 
processing  related  security  violations  in  1974 
In  the  private  sector.  Of  these,  only  two  were 
committed  by  programmers  both  of  whom 
were  authorized  to  use  the  system.  AU  of  the 
violators  misused  that  to  which  they  were 
already  authorized. 

Incidentally,  the  average  economic  Impact 
of  each  violation  was  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. More  importantly,  there  was  no  reported 
major  economic  or  operational  Impact  in 
1974  in  the  private  sector  resulting  from  a 
technically  sophisticated  attack  on  a  com- 
puter system. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  computer  security  problems  of  the  pri- 
vate sector — m  which  impact  is  measured  in 
dollars  and  those  of  the  non-defense  related 
government  sector  where  the  costs  of  dis- 
closure are  more  often  social.  The  solutions 
to  both  of  these  classes  of  problems  are  simi- 
lar, however,  in  that  both  are  targeted  at  the 
same  class  of  penetrator— the  insider. 
Against  such  insiders,  current  disclosure  ac- 
counting and  Journalization  methods  can 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  privacy  leg- 
islation, as  well  as  provide  a  level  of  security 
adequate  for  most  clviUan  agencies. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Issue  of  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  procurement  procedures  and  their 
Impact  on  both  the  buying  agency  and  the 
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selling  company.  In  order  to  set  a  framework 
for  the  several  agency  speakers  tomorrow,  I 
would  like  to  Identify  three  levels  of  data 
processing  product  or  service  procurements — 
the  standard  Item  procurement,  the  custom 
item  procurement,  and  the  turnkey  procure- 
ment— and  mention  a  few  key  evolving  prob- 
lem areas. 

GSA's  present  practice  is  to  enter  stand- 
ard items  into  the  GSA  schedules  and  to 
utilize  non-schedule  GSA  ADP  procurement 
procedures  for  custom  and  turnkey  items. 
Because  of  the  effort  and  time  required  to 
utilize  the  general  procurement  procedures, 
GSA,  user  agencies  and  vendors  have  been 
expanding  the  products  and  services  having 
GSA  schedules  and  generating  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing list  of  mandatory  procurement  con- 
tracts. For  many  established  and  standard- 
ized products,  GSA  schedules  and  mandatory 
contracts  are  clearly  Justified;  what  needs  to 
be  implemented  Is  a  mechanism  for  truly 
competitive  periodic  reevaluatlons  so  that 
Improved  items  are  quickly  available  to  the 
user. 

In  the  area  of  custom  item  procurement 
many  of  the  proposed  mandatory  procure- 
ment contracts  are  for  equipment  and  serv- 
ices having  discrete  and  unique  capabilities. 
Aside  from  shortening  the  procurement  proc- 
ess and  improving  standardization  there  are 
few  apparent  benefits  from  mandatory  con- 
tracts for  these  types  of  items.  And  there  is 
a  possible  negative  impact  when  agencies 
over-purchase  technical  capabilities  or  do 
not  get  the  technical  capabUlties  they  need. 
With  the  advent  in  the  marketplace  of  mi- 
croprogrammable  processors  and  flexible  stor- 
age devices  there  is  no  reason  that  systems 
designed  for  the  user's  real  needs  should  not 
be  procured.  Perhaps  GSA  should  Institute  a 
schedule  for  "tailorable"  systems  where  the 
basic  components  can  be  purchased  from  a 
schedule  and  the  customizing  can  be  supplied 
from  a  T&M  fixed  price  schedule. 

Use  of  the  GSA  non-schedule  ADP  procure- 
ment procedures  for  custom  or  turnkey  items 
requires  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  the  govern- 
ment side  for  preparation  of  specifications, 
procurement,  evaluator  and  selection.  On 
industry's  side,  a  great  deal  of  effort  Is 
wasted  In  proposal  writing  and  second  guess- 
ing source  selection  boards.  Additionally, 
turnkey  procurements,  which  are  becoming 
increasingly  prevalent,  are  multi-technology 
and  multi-function  in  nature.  The  compli- 
cated and  lengthy  procurement  process  for 
these  complex  systems  separates  the  deci- 
sion-making from  the  pool  of  technicians 
who  could  actually  determine  if  the  best- 
and-flnal  configuration  and  services  pack- 
age wUl  really  produce  an  acceptable  work- 
ing system  for  the  government. 

As  time  passes,  fewer  and  fewer  companies 
will  be  able  to  afford  these  expensive  pro- 
posal efforts,  which  only  serve  to  raise  the 
ultimate  cost  of  their  svstems  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  wUl  increasingly  bypass  govern- 
ment business,  and  competition  will  be 
reduced.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  re- 
quirement for  "best  and  final"  offers  In 
practice  this  results  in  an  auction  where 
the  most  knowledgeable  contractor  "wins" 
to  the  ultimate  sorrow  of  both  parties. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  propose  that  the 
Executive  branch  establish  a  policy  level  post 
for  data  processing  equivalent  to  the  existing 
teleconmiunications  policy  post.  This  would 
help  assure  maximum  effectiveness  forlhe 
contributions  made  to  our  society  and  Fed- 
eral Government  operations  from  data 
processing. 

The  impact  of  recent  Federal  Government 
policies  on  data  processing  has  not  been 
fully  realized.  For  example,  last  month's 
policy  statement  on  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation Systems'  privacy  and  security  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  requires  dedicated 
equipment  usage  by  the  late  1970s.  ThisTs 
Just  about  the  time  when  secure  new  data 
processing  equipment,  software  and  proce- 
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dures  that  will  not  require  expensive  aeai- 
cated  equipment  should  be  avaUable.  As  a 
data  processing  executive,  I  look  forward  to 
the  large  State  CJIS  systems  that  will  prob- 
ably be  created  to  meet  this  policy  and  the 
significant  business  it  will  create  for  the 
industry.  But  as  a  taxpayer,  perhaps  the 
money  could  be  better  spent. 

My  plea  is,  therefore,  use  the  data  process- 
ing professionals  available  In  both  govern- 
ment and  Industry.  Use  them  as  staff,  for 
testimony  and  to  produce  impact  studies  on 
such  matters  as  the  effect  of  privacy  regula- 
tions on  data  processing  users  and  vendors. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  next  ten  years 
diu-lng  which  it  is  estimated  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  $25  billion  on  data 
processing,  we  must  work  for  a  partnership 
in  national  service  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  extensive  and  growing 
resources  of  the  computer  industry— a  part- 
nership that  win  draw  on  the  strengths  of 
each. 


"PEACE  WITH  HONOR"  HAS 
BROUGHT  NEITHER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Oak  Cliff  Tribune  of 
DaUas.  Tex.,  by  Ray  Zauber  points  out 
some  interesting  ideas  regarding  this 
Nation's  foreign  policy.  The  times  are 
ripe  for  a  look  at  the  United  States'  ap- 
proach to  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Zauber's  thoughts  on  the  subject 
deserve  careful  consideration.  I  hope 
that  each  Member  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public  will  read  his  words 

The  editorial  follows: 

"Peace  Wpth  Honor"  Has  Brought  NErrHEB 

Peace  with  honor. 

That  phrase  may  often  be  evaluated  in 
future  years  by  historians.  It  could  go  down 
with  Remember  the  Alamo,  or  Remember 
Pearl  Harbor,  in  infamy. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  place 
in  history  will  probably  be  subject  of  many 
colloquies  as  well.  The  erudite  and  idealistic, 
peripatetic  and  persuasive,  arrogant  and  ego- 
tistical surrogate  of  Richard  Nixon  and  Ger- 
ald Ford  has  made  a  monumental  effort  for 
peace. 

Whether  his  long-range  analysis  of  Com- 
munist intentions  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
must  wait  until  history  unfolds  future  chap- 
ters. The  peace  bought  In  Indochina  by  the 
Nixon-Kissinger  formula  has  carried  a  ludi- 
crous prlcetag. 

That  we  would  evacuate  our  troops,  with- 
draw our  financial  and  military  support, 
ground  our  bombers  and  leave  enemy  citadels 
unscathed  when  an  armistice  was  being  vio- 
lated blatantly  defies  credlbUlty. 

After  the  lessons  of  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia— and  the  futility  of  Korea— how 
could  our  negotiators  possibly  agree  to  a 
withdrawal  which  had  no  provisions  for  se- 
curing the  terms? 

The  blood  and  treasure  invested  In  Indo- 
china to  prevent  the  insidious  spread  of 
Marxism  and  new  footholds  for  the  enemy 
was  a  terrible  price  to  pay.  Prom  all  accounts 
of  the  debacles  In  Phnom  Penh  and  Saigon, 
America  merely  walked  away  from  the  strug- 
gle leaving  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  Vletcong 
to  operate  almost  with  immunity. 

The  Tribune  has  no  answers  for  the  solu- 
tion to  Southeast  Asia  or  to  the  Arab-IsraeU 
conflict.  Citizens  of  this  benevolent  nation 
have  long  since  wearied  of  this  agonizing 
war. 
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Why  American  troops  were  committed  to 
Asian  soil — especially  after  Korea — was  hard 
to  comprehend.  And  why  ovu:  politicians  In- 
sisted on  a  limited  confrontation  which  again 
provided  sanctuaries  for  the  foe  was  the 
ultimate  cruelty  to  oxu-  fighting  forces. 

The  United  States  had  been  warned  since 
the  1930'3  that  a  land  war  in  Asia  would  be 
disastrous  because  of  the  endless  eastern 
manpower  and  the  differences  In  human 
philosophy. 

Life  Is  abundant  and  cheap  in  Asia  where 
the  customs  and  mores  are  incomprehensi- 
ble to  the  western  world.  The  strange  and 
rugged  terrain  which  provided  shelter  to  the 
native  and  living  hell  to  our  fighting  forces 
also  worked  against  our  success. 

While  American  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
been  extricated  physically  from  the  war- 
front,  there  will  still  be  fiscal  and  humani- 
tarian responsibilities  to  prevent  starvaton 
and  genocide. 

The  liberal  politicians  refer  to  the  Im- 
pending ascendency  of  Conununlsts  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam  as  liberation  of  govern- 
ments. Liberation  is  a  polite  term  for  com- 
plete and  abject  surrender. 

So  the  Inexorable  spread  of  totalitarian- 
lam  in  a  world  divided  between  tyranny  and 
freedom  continues. 

America  Is  apparently  on  a  collision  course 
to  disaster. 
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rejection  are  oftentimes  illegal  ones, 
such  as  a  woman  being  rejected  because 
she  was  too  fat  or  a  middle-aged  couple 
being  turned  down  for  being  too  old. 

This  deplorable  situation  again  clearly 
cries  out  for  reform.  We  have  thousands 
of  qualified  adoptive  parents  who  are 
prevented  from  adopting  these  needy 
children  because  of  the  present  system. 
As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act,  I  urge  effective  legislation  on  this 
grave  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  insert  the  sixth 
article  entitled,  "Adoption  Agencies 
Work  Hard— at  Keeping  Kids".  I  would 
like  to  add  at  this  point  that  I  intend  to 
hold  Congressional  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject during  the  upcoming  recess. 


CHILD  CARE  SCANDAL  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  EXPOSED— PART  VI 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  last  in  a  six  part  se- 
ries done  by  the  New  York  Daily  News 
on  the  scandals  associated  with  the  pri- 
vate care  agencies  of  New  York  City. 

Today's  article  reveals  how  the  private 
child  care  agencies  have  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  a  new  organiza- 
tion, CS-Spaulding,  whose  sole  aim  is  to 
place  foster  children  in  adoptive  homes. 
These  child  care  agencies  appear  to  be 
intent  on  keeping  these  children  under 
long-term  foster  care.  Part  of  the  blame 
is  to  be  delegated  to  the  city  child  care 
system  itself  which  gives  a  daily  reim- 
bursement to  these  agencies  for  each 
child  under  foster  care. 

Various  methods  are  employed  for  pre- 
venting adoption  of  these  children. 
There  are  many  cases  of  children  who 
could  have  been  made  legally  free  as  in- 
fants but  are  kept  in  foster  homes  until 
their  age  makes  adoption  difficult.  Fre- 
quently, the  agencies  use  the  excuse  of 
emotional  and  physical  handicaps  for 
not  releasing  these  children  for  adop- 
tion. However,  according  to  the  State 
adoption  exchange,  the  majority  of 
their  prospective  adoptive  parents  have 
actually  indicated  a  preference  to  adopt 
a  handicapped  child. 

This  article  also  points  out  how  In- 
credible stumbling  blocks  are  placed  in 
the  way  of  couples  attempting  to  adopt 
foster  children.  They  are  put  through  a 
rigorous  and  often  embarrassing  series 
of  interviews  which  try  to  expose  their 
Innermost  thoughts  and  sexual  rela- 
tions. Many  times  these  couples  are  not 
Informed  of  their  status  and  are  kept  In 
suspense  for  months.  Reasons  given  for 


HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA.,  ADVERTISER 
BACKS  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
LEGISLATION 
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natural  resources  for  federal  leasing  pur- 
poses, and  several  of  the  employes  had  In- 
terests in  mining  companies. 

Such  couaicts  ill-serve  the  public.  We  urge 
passage  of  the  so-called  "glass  pockets" 
legislation  on  financial  disclosure  pending 
before  both  House  and  Senate. 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  June  3,  1975,  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  Ad- 
vertiser that  supports  the  goals  of  HJl. 
3249,  the  Financial  Disclosure  Act  which 
Congressman  Steelman  and  I  have  intro- 
duced and  which  has  been  cosponsored 
by  130  of  our  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser, 

June  3,  19751 

Time  of  "Glass  Pockets"  of  Public 

Officials  Here 

Legislation  is  pending  in  both  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  which  would  require 
public  officials  to  make  full  public  disclosure 
of  their  finances. 

The  Senate  has  twice  approved  such  legis- 
lation only  to  have  the  bill  die  in  the  House. 
This  year,  however,  there  are  132  co-sponsors 
for  the  House  bill,  Including  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler  of  Huntington. 

The  bills  would  generally  require  all  elected 
officials,  candidates  for  office  and  high  rank- 
ing civil  service  and  military  personnel  to 
file  annual  reports  of  their  assets,  llabUltles, 
and  other  holdings  over  $1,000  with  the  U.S. 
Comptroller  General.  The  reports  would  be 
available  to  the  public  and  the  press. 

Members  of  these  persons'  Immediate 
family  would  also  be  required  to  file. 

While  many  members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  filed  such  reports  volun- 
tarily, it  clearly  Is  time  to  make  such  filings 
a  requirement  of  service  in  any  high  govern- 
ment position. 

Such  a  law  would  help  determine  cases 
where  the  p>ersonal  Interests  of  officials  con- 
filct  with  the  interests  of  the  public.  It 
would  also  standardize  the  current  tangle  of 
guidelines  and  directives  on  disclosure  In 
the  various  branches  of  government.  And  it 
would  apply  to  many  employes  who  do  not 
normally  come  under  public  scrutiny  and 
pressure  concerning  their  finances. 

A  recent  newsletter  from  Common  Cause, 
a  citizens  lobby  group,  says  a  Government 
Accounting  Office  study  found  42  employes 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  had  financial 
Interests  which  conflicted  with  their  official 
duties.  The  Geological  Survey  is  the  agency 
responsible   for   determining   the   value   of 


HEYWARD  DAVENPORT:  MODEL 
CITIES  ADMINISTRATOR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leading 
community  activist  in  New  York,  Hey- 
ward  Davenport,  has  been  appointed 
Model  Cities  Administrator.  Involved  in 
a  wide  range  of  programs  and  organiza- 
tions in  Harlem,  Mr.  Davenport  brings 
energy  and  commitment  to  his  new  post. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  recent  article  from 
the  New  York  Post  on  Mr.  Davenport: 
A  Model  View 

Heyward  Davenpwrt  has  been  In  his  new 
office  such  a  short  time,  he  said  the  other 
day,  that  he  had  not  yet  figured  out  Just 
what  was  where  in  his  panoramic  view.  "Now 
Is  that  the  Manhattan  Bridge?"  he  asked. 
"Or  the  Brooklyn?"  With  the  geography  set- 
tled In  his  mind  he  returned  to  his  desk, 
leaving  his  interviewer  with  the  feeling  that 
he  Is  not  a  man  who  sjjends  much  time  gaz- 
ing out  of  windows. 

Davenport  has  had  his  17th  floor  office  at 
2  Lafayette  St.  for  Just  three  weeks  since 
his  appointment  as  Model  Cities  Administra- 
tor, and  he  is  still  spending  some  time  at  the 
Social  Services  Dept.,  where  he  was  deputy 
commissioner  and  where  he  Is  completing  a 
project  he  began  months  ago. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  case  worker  at 
Social  Services,  worked  for  a  time  for  the 
Urban  League,  and  eventually  became  execu- 
tive director  of  the  antlpoverty  agency, 
HARYOU-ACT. 

For  a  time  he  was  an  assistant  administra- 
tor of  the  City  Planning  Commission,  a  Job 
he  left  to  return  to  Social  Services.  At  Model 
Cities  he  will  direct  the  administration  of 
a  number  of  anti-poverty  programs,  some 
In  physical  reconstruction  of  slums,  others 
providing  a  variety  of  social  services  for  the 
residents  of  the  newly  rebuilt  neighborhoods. 

Davenport  was  born  42  years  ago  near  New- 
berry, S.  C,  the  eldest  of  three  children  of 
Leo  and  Beulah  Davenport. 

The  famUy  owned  a  "substantial  amount 
of  land,"  "but  it  was  not  very  profitable  to 
farm  and  "we  were  not  exactly  prosperous," 
be  says. 

Young  Heyward  worked  from  the  time  he 
was  10.  selling  cosmetics  door-to-door,  farm- 
ing an  acre  of  cotton  given  him  by  his  father, 
raising  chickens.  He  walked  four  miles  to 
school  each  day,  and  that  memory  makes 
him  smile  "whenever  I  bear  about  busing. 
We  were  passed  every  day  by  the  white  chil- 
dren In  their  buses." 

He  says  now  that  the  racism  he  experienced 
as  a  child  was  easier  to  bear  because  be  was 
"in  the  wide  open  spaces.  We  had  a  lot  of 
elbow  room  and  I  wasn't  subjected  to  the 
dally  sting  of  discrimination.  I  don't  remem- 
ber ever  feeling  embittered  by  It." 

After  graduation  from  an  all-black  high 
school  In  Newberry,  he  enrolled  In  Johnson 
C.  Smith  University  In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  but 
left  after  two  years  to  Join  the  Air  Force. 
"I  thought  I  was  going  to  see  the  world,  but 
I  didn't  see  much  of  It."  In  fact  he  spent 
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almost  the  entire  four  years  In  Texas,  save 
for  one  brief  stay  in  Alaska. 

He  was  discharged  a  technical  sergeant 
and  returned  to  college. 

He  did  well  in  his  classes  and,  in  bis  senior 
year,  became  a  leader  in  the  sit-in  movement 
In  Charlotte,  a  period  he  says  "was  the  high 
point  of  my  life." 

Charlotte  was  one  of  the  first  Southern 
cities  to  desegregate  its  downtown  res- 
taurants, and  Davenport  recalls  the  time 
with  pleasure  and  verve.  "It  was  a  very 
complex  operation.  The  students  still  had 
to  go  to  classes  and  getting  them  Into  Char- 
lotte and  back  for  their  classes  meant  that 
car  pools  had  to  be  organized.  We  arranged 
with  black-owned  service  stations  for  gaso- 
line and  we  would  issue  yellow  cards  to  cer- 
tain students  with  cars  so  they  could  get  a 
certain  amount  of  free  gasoline." 

The  Charlotte  police  department  was  more 
enlightened  than  those  in  other  Southern 
cities  and  there  was  very  little  violence, 
and  so  little  bitterness  that  Davenport  for 
a  time  considered  using  the  reputation  be 
had  built  during  the  movement  as  the  basis 
for  a  political  career.  "I  only  came  to  New 
York  to  go  to  Columbia  [where  he  got  an 
MA  In  psychology]  and  I  intended  to  go 
back  to  Charlotte." 

To  support  himself  and  his  family — he  had 
married  Barbara  Hausley  whOe  he  was  in 
college  and  their  daughter  was  bom  in  1960 — 
he  worked  as  a  caseworker  for  the  Welfare 
Dept.  and  attended  Columbia  part-time. 

He  rose  fairly  quickly  through  the  civil 
service  system,  becoming  a  vocational  coun- 
selor and  eventually  supervisor  of  the  de- 
partment's program  in  rehabilitative  coun- 
seling. He  also  became  active  in  a  Harlem 
Democratic  club  and  abandoned  his  plans 
to  go  back  to  the  South. 

The  Davenports  now  have  four  daughters 
and  live  in  the  middle  class  sector  of  Har- 
lem that  is  called  "Sugar  Hill."  Davenport  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  local  planning  board, 
and  says,  "there  isn't  much  sugar  left." 

With  his  new  administrator  status,  at 
$45,400  a  year,  comes  a  car  and  driver  to  bring 
him  home  to  his  office  at  about  eight  each 
morning  and  take  him  home  again  about 
seven  in  the  evening.  "I  accept  it  as  part 
of  the  role."  he  says. 

In  his  spare  time,  which  he  says  is  scarce, 
be  likes  to  read  about  foreign  affairs.  He  has 
a  lingering  desire  to  write  a  book  about  ex- 
periences in  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
Charlotte. 
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award  this  year:  Bates  Nitewear  of 
Greensboro,  Kayser-Roth  of  Burlington, 
Adams-Millis  Corp.  of  High  Point,  Bur- 
lington House  Draperies  of  Reidsville 
and  Slane  Hosiery  of  High  Point. 
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THE  BEST  AND  THE  BRIGHTEST 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in  the 
June  14  New  Republic,  "What  To  Make 
of  Mayaguez"  by  Roger  Morris,  raises 
some  very  critical  questions  about  the 
future  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  Morris'  thesis,  which  I  support,  is 
that  the  handling  of  the  Mayaguez  crisis 
was  consistent  with  the  muddled  and 
impulsive  policymaking  that  marked  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  was  a 
throwback  to  Nixon  era  foreign  policy 
with  its  "sudden  swings  to  savage  un- 
predictability." 

In  clear  violation  of  the  1973  War 
Powers  Act,  the  Ford  administration's 
orchestration  of  the  Mayaguez  incident 
was,  in  Mr.  Morris'  words,  "quite  possi- 
bly its  most  irresponsible  act  in  office." 
The  U.S.  response  to  the  Mayaguez  cap- 
ture was  characterized  by  diplomatic 
confusion,  inaccurate  military  intelli- 
gence, and  sheer  capriciousness.  Most 
importantly,  the  Mayaguez  experience 
has  obscured  far  more  urgent  interna- 
tional problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  force. 

Because  I  believe  Congress  should  re- 
appraise its  acquiescence  in  the  Maya- 
guez incident,  I  would  like  to  share  Mr, 
Morris'  perceptive  article  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

What  To  Make  op  Mayaguez 


SYMBOL  OF  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 

HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
five  manufacturing  firms  in  my  district 
were  awarded  the  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Symbol  of  Excellence  Award. 

This  award  is  presented  each  year  to 
recognize  those  manufacturers  who 
maintain  the  highest  level  of  product  in- 
tegrity and  overall  excellence  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  service  of  that  product. 

In  a  time  when  we  hear  too  often  of 
the  bad  news  of  our  economy  and  have 
too  much  spotlight  on  the  negative  side 
of  our  free-enterprise  institutions,  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  to  give  attention 
to  the  positive  accomplishments  of  flrros 
such  as  these  five. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  take  this 
moment  to  add  by  congratulations  to 
those  of  the  people  in  our  district  and  to 
express  our  pride  In  the  recipients  of  this 


The  Mayaguez  rescue  seems  pne  of  those 
events  destined  to  shrink  from  banner  head- 
line to  footnote.  It  has  been  easy  to  see  the 
raids  in  terms  of  the  vulnerable  psychology 
of  the  Pord  administration  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  final  disaster  in  Vietnam.  A  frustrated 
President  acts  forcefuUy  to  shore  up  his  sag- 
ging domestic  constituency  and  the  coun- 
try's international  credibility.  "Our  thirty 
seconds  over  Tokyo,  and  it  felt  pretty  good 
for  a  change,"  as  one  senior  State  Depart- 
ment official  put  it. 

The  Congress,  press  and  public,  all  with 
visibly  mixed  feelings  about  Vletcong  flags 
flying  over  Saigon,  were  glad  to  share  in  the 
therapy.  "The  main  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened .  .  ."  explained  James  Reston  in  The 
New  York  Times,  "is  merely  that  Uncle  Sam 
went  out  of  Cambodia  and  slammed  the 
door  .  .  ."  Three  weeks  later  Washington  Is 
again  preoccupied  with  a  messy,  inglorious 
battle  over  energy  policy,  defense  budgets 
and  a  sick  economy. 

Yet  if  the  Mayaguez  affair  was  a  fleeting 
thing,  it  did  provide  a  vivid  illustration  of 
some  more  enduring  realities  of  American 
foreign  policy.  As  an  exercise  in  crisis  man- 
agement and  credibility.  It  was,  on  closer 
examination,  scarcely  the  success  it  seemed. 
As  a  political  event  it  was  remarkable  for 
what  did  not  happen  after  nearly  a  decade 
of  dissent  and  legislation  against  arbitrary 
presidential  action  in  foreign  affairs.  And  in 
a  sense,  seen  against  other,  less  publicized 
but  far  more  serious  crises,  the  raids  were 
an  Ironic  symbol  of  Washington's  growing 


powerlessness  to  deal  with  the  new  inter- 
national dangers  of  the  post-Vietnam  era 

Outwardly  it  was  the  way  power  is  sun- 
posed  to  work.  Shielded  by  fighters  from  the 
Coral  Sea,  a  company  of  marines  goes  in  gima 
blazing,  and  the  39  hostages  come  out  safe— 
an  economy  of  force  reminiscent  of  on^  of 
the  more  alluring  Pentagon  formulas  of  the 
1960s,  the  "neat  siu-gical  strike."  But  was  the 
operation  neat  or  even  surgical  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  the  military  force  that  extracted 
the  crew?  Running  through  the  Mayaguez 
crisis  was  much  of  the  muddled,  impulsive 
policymaking  that  marked  the  worst  and 
the  most  ineffectual  of  the  US  intervention 
in  Southeast  Asia  over  the  last  decade.  Even 
taken  on  its  own  terms,  the  operation  doe» 
not  seem  a  reassuring  demonstration  of  the 
force  option  in  international  politics. 

As  so  often  in  the  Vietnam  war,  there 
would  be  in  the  Mayaguez  incident  puzzling 
questions  about  Washington's  ability  or  good 
faith  in  managing  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween diplomacy  and  force.  Notes  requesting 
the  crew's  release  went  to  the  Cambodian 
Embassy  in  Peking  and  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment on  the  afternoon  of  May  12,  within 
12  hours  of  the  seizure.  Officials  now  say  both 
notes  were  returned  without  response  24 
hours  later,  though  neither  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  nor  President  Ford  apparently  saw 
the  return  as  a  rejection  of  diplomacy.  "It 
[the  return]  didn't  mean  anything."  Kis- 
singer subsequently  told  reporters  off  the 
record.  "The  Chinese  have  good  Xerox  ma- 
chines." 

Yet  less  than  24  hours  later,  on  May  14 

only  two  days  after  delivery  of  the  notes  and 
the  same  afternoon  the  US  asked  UN  Sec- 
retary General  Waldheim  to  Intercede — Pres- 
ident Pord  ordered  the  raids.  The  assault  be- 
gan less  than  two  hours  before  Phnompenh 
broadcast  its  "order"  to  the  Mayaguez  "to 
withdraw  from  Cambodian  waters."  Lengthy 
and  propaganda-laden,  the  statement  was 
obviously  in  the  writing  prior  to  the  US  at- 
tack. Pour  hours  after  the  broadcast  the 
crewmen  were  aboard  the  destroyer  Wilson, 
having  sailed  in  a  small  boat  the  30  miles 
from  Sihanoukville.  Lost  in  the  superfluous 
squabbles  raging  at  the  moment  and  in  the 
later  self-congratulation  was  the  strong 
probability  that  the  Cambodians  had  re- 
leased the  crew  not  under  marine  guns,  but 
rather  as  a  diplomatic  decision. 

After  the  crisis,  however,  the  diplomacy 
of  those  two  days  was  dwarfed  by  the  details 
of  the  fighting.  About  the  most  Important 
diplomatic  conamunicatlons  presumably  yet 
sent  by  the  Pord  administration,  there  was 
casual  confusion.  The  President,  said  Whit* 
House  aides,  had  "no  idea"  whether  the  Cam- 
bodians had  received  the  May  12  note.  At 
the  same  time  Kissinger  was  telling  the  press, 
without  further  comment  or  questions,  that 
both  messages  got  through  and  that  the 
Chinese  "counseled  restraint"  by  Cambodia. 
It  was  not  Just  a  question  of  principle  in 
giving  diplomacy  a  chance.  Even  officials  sup- 
porting the  military  action  were  worried  fhat 
once  a  diplomatic  solution  was  in  process, 
the  raids  might  have  backfired  disastrously. 
Had  the  crewmen  not  already  been  released, 
a  Cambodian  regime  that  had  decided  to  give 
them  up  on  Its  own  Initiative  (or  perhaps  at 
Chinese  prodding)  might  well  have  reneged 
under  military  coercion,  particularly  since 
the  marine  assault  on  Tang  Island  missed  the 
crew  entirely. 

"It  was  almost  a  mlnl-Marlgold,"  said  one 
concerned  official,  referring  to  the  code  name 
of  December  1966  secret  peace  negotiations 
that  collapsed  when  TTS  planes  bombed  Ha- 
noi In  the  midst  of  promising  diplomacy  by 
the  Poles.  In  any  event,  say  several  sources. 
Washington  operated  in  the  Mayaguez  sei- 
zure •with  almost  no  diplomatic  intelligence 
on  the  possible  Intentions  of  the  new  Cam- 
bodian regime.  Lower  level  State  Department 
officers  with  long  experience  In  Cambodlft 
were  excluded  from  the  center  of  crisis  man- 
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agement,  much  as  the  handful  of  officials 
analyzing  Hanoi  or  the  Vletcong  were  absent 
from  the  critical  decisions  by  President^ 
Johnson  and  Nixon  on  the  war.  Gerald  Ford 
in  1975,  as  his  predecessors  had  so  often  be- 
fore him,  seems  to  have  struck  in  Southeast 
A.sla  not  as  a  last  resort  after  exhaustive 
diplomacy,  not  in  some  genuinely  informed 
calculus  of  the  adversary's  intentions,  but 
by  what  must  have  been  a  largely  Intuitive 
Judgment  that  he  had  no  other  choice. 

Whatever  the  timing  and  motivation  for 
the  raids,  the  tactical  military  planning 
turned  out  to  be  as  questionable  as  the  di- 
plomacy. For  the  umpteenth  time  in  Indo- 
china, in  a  bloody  sequence  from  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  to  the  Tet  Offensive,  American  forces 
were  committed  to  battle  with  fatally  inac- 
curate military  Intelligence.  According  to 
Pentagon  officials  the  marine  company  land- 
ing to  face  savage  resistance  on  Tang  Island 
had  only  misleading,  low  definition  satellite 
photos  and  no  up-to-date  reconnaissance. 
Whether  Pentagon  planners  were  Inhibited 
by  fears  of  alerting  the  Cambodians,  or 
whether  48  hours  was  too  short  a  time  to 
organize  the  proper  intelligence,  the  lesson 
for  any  observant  government  is  that  the 
United  States  is  not  especially  adept  at  such 
operations.  The  precedent  for  Mayaguez  in 
this  respect  was  the  futile  Son  Tay  POW  raid 
Into  North  Vietnam.  Like  Mayaguez,  Son  Tay 
would  have  been  "successful"  only  if  the 
captors  had  decided  to  release  the  prisoners 
independently  of  the  military  action. 

So  too  were  there  troubling  doubts  about 
Washington's  command  and  control  of  the 
military  strlk  .  Official  sources  are  unani- 
mous that  communications  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  task  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Slam 
were  nearly  Instantaneous,  with  constant 
radio  contact.  Yet  at  perhaps  the  most  cri- 
tical point  In  such  a  crisis — the  moment 
when  the  objective  has  been  accomplished 
and  operations  mvist  be  carefully  measured 
to  avoid  embroilment  exceeding  policy — the 
administration's  simplest  communications 
failed.  Between  the  Pentagon's  receipt  of  the 
news  that  the  crewmen  were  returned  and 
the  relay  of  that  crucial  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  immediately  ordered  the  strikes 
to  cease,  there  was  a  lapse  of  21  minutes.  It 
was  during  those  21  minutes  that  the  car- 
rier planes  bombed  the  Cambodian  main- 
land at  an  airfield  near  Sihanoukville. 

In  the  official  version  of  the  mainland 
raid  was  to  protect  the  marines  still  on 
Tang  Island,  though  the  logic  of  those  tac- 
tics would  have  dictated  either  a  preventive 
strike  timed  with  the  initial  landings  more 
than  three  hours  earlier,  or  simple  surveil- 
lance of  the  field  to  attack  anv  Cambodian 
T-28S  attempting  to  take  off.  The  bombing 
was  obviously  a  punitive  gesture.  But  the 
exDlanatlon  for  continuing  the  strikes  well 
after  the  crew  had  returned  seems  far  more 
disturbing.  "The  momentum  of  the  opera- 
tion was  too  strong,"  said  one  high  official 
In  words  redolent  of  August  1914,  "to  turn 
It  back  at  that  point."  It  was  as  If  mllltarv 
"momentum"  had  somehow  carried  US 
planes  to  attack,  for  good  measure,  the 
Russian  vessels  after  they  had  turned  back 
from  the  blockade  of  Cuba  during  the  1962 
missile  crisis,  or  President  Elsenhower  had 
allowed  the  bombing  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1958  to  cover  the  marine  landings  in  Leb- 
anon. Whether  Indulgence  of  loose  bombing 
plans  or  Inadequate  civilian  control,  the 
Pord  administration's  handling  of  the  main- 
land attacks  In  the  Mayaguez  crisis  may 
quite  possibly  have  been  its  most  irrespon- 
sible act  In  office. 

But  then  apparently  Washington  barely 
averted  a  still  more  bizarre  step — ^the  use  of 
B-52  bombers  if  strong  headwinds  had  not 
brought  the  Coral  Sea  into  position  for  the 
operation  by  May  14.  Confided  to  reporters 
traveling  with  ICissinger  to  Vienna  four  days 
after  the  crisis,   the  strategy   in  deploying 
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the  B-628  would  have  been  to  "frighten"  the 
Cambodian  government  away  from  making 
humiliating  demands  on  the  US.  "It  was 
the  omy  means  at  our  disposal  [  without  the 
carrier],"  Kissinger  told  the  reporters,  again 
off  the  record.  Assuming  this  was  more  than 
posturing,  the  questions  of  objective  and 
sense  of  proportion  in  such  an  option  strain 
the  imagination.  How  many  B-52s?  With 
what  intensity  on  what  targets,  military, 
urban,  rural?  How  long,  in  defiance  of  spe- 
cific congressional  prohibition,  would  it  be 
before  the  Khmer  Rouge,  with  their  own 
hard-earned  expertness  in  strategic  bomb- 
ing, surrendered  the  crew?  Here  it  Is  1975. 
The  Indochina  war  is  a  bitter  lesson  learned. 
Yet  we  are  suddenly  back  In  June  or  De- 
cember 1972,  or  February  1965,  intent  on 
intimidation  beyond  our  interest  and  prob- 
ably beyond  our  political  capability  to 
sustain. 

All  this  must  be  fairly  weighed,  of  course, 
against  the  administration's  perspective  on 
the  crisis.  The  President  and  his  advisers 
were  no  doubt  in  the  grip  of  the  Pueblo 
tragedy,  whatever  the  differences  between 
the  two  cases.  They  were  anxious  to  avoid 
further  "defeat"  in  Indochina,  which  they 
saw  as  demoralizing  at  home  and  embold- 
ening enemies  abroad.  The  operation  was 
conducted,  explained  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schlesinger  in  his  baroque  style,  for 
"purposes  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
this  society." 

Moreover,  the  cultural  gap  inevitable  in 
such  encounters  was  probably  deeper  than 
ever;  a  Khmer  Rouge  reported  to  be  empty- 
ing Phnompenh  to  create  an  Isolated 
agrarian  communism  may  well  have  seemed 
utterly  Irrational  to  a  former  congressman 
from  Grand  Rapids.  And  as  always  even  the 
best  and  the  brightest  civilian  officials  are 
hostage  in  a  crisis  to  the  quality  and  candor 
of  their  military  staffs. 

But  Washington's  blunders,  if  thinly  veiled 
by  publicity,  were  neither  academic  nor  ex- 
cusable. To  potential  future  players  in  the 
credibility  and  force  option  game — whether 
Arabs,  Israelis,  North  Koreans,  the  Soviets 
or  the  Chinese,  all  of  whom  have  to  take  a 
more  precise  view  of  such  events  than  the 
American  Congress  or  press — the  demonstra- 
tion may  have  been  just  the  opposite  of  what 
was  intended  or  is  now  widely  supposed.  Our 
crisis  diplomacy  can  be  seen  as  uncoordinated 
or  hypocritical,  our  military  intelligence 
chronically  flawed.  White  House  civilian  com- 
mand and  control  perhaps  unreliable,  esca- 
lation to  B-52  strategic  bombing  an  almost 
reflexive  resort.  These  precedents  might  deter 
some  governments  with  room  to  be  cowed  by 
our  sheer  capriciousness.  More  likely  the 
Mayaguez  presents  a  future  adversary  with 
the  prospect  of  a  diplomacy  he  cannot  trust 
and  a  mUitary  operation  neither  side  can 
measure,  the  ingredients  not  of  credibility, 
but  of  catastrophe. 

The  loose  control  and  excesses  of  the  crisis 
were  almost  certainly  easier  amid  the  ready 
acquiescence  of  the  Congress.  Before  It  had 
basis  to  Judge  either  the  situation  or  US  ac- 
tions, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee unanimously  endorsed  the  use  of  force. 
Except  for  Gaylord  Nelson  (D,  Wise.)  and 
George  McGDvern  (D,  SD),  who  spoke  out. 
and  Edward  Brooke  (R,  Mass.)  who  quietly 
sent  the  administration  a  list  of  questions, 
the  Senate  seemed  generally  prepared  to  be. 
as  Sen.  John  Stennls  (D,  Miss.)  put  It,  "as 
severe  as  necessary."  The  House  followed  suit, 
its  bold  freshmen  for  the  most  part  suddenly 
mute  in  the  mysteries  of  national  security. 

Few  on  Capitol  Hill  will  quite  say  it,  but 
President  Ford  violated  the  long-fought  1973 
War  Powers  Act,  the  language  of  which  ex- 
pressly obligates  the  President  to  consult  the 
Congress  "before  introducing  US  armed  forces 
into  hostilities  .  .  ."  "We  were  Informed,  not 
consulted,"  observed  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D,  Mont.) .  But  the  Congress  shows 
no  disposition  to  investigate  the  crisis  either 
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for  its  military-diplomatic  Implications  or  tar 
the  serious  practical  and  Constitutional  am- 
biguities it  exposed  in  the  war  powers  legis- 
lation. 

The  Mayaguez  raids  laid  bare  In  that  re- 
spect a  reality  In  the  politics  of  foreign  policy 
that  many  liberals  have  denied  or  Ignored.  It 
is  that  the  congressional  majorities  that  pro- 
duced the  war  powers  and  anti-bombing  leg- 
islation of  1973-74  and  even  the  broader  as- 
sertion of  foreign  policy  prerogatives  in  this 
session  have  not  been  anti-militaristic,  or 
even  anti-imperial  in  the  sense  of  the  gun- 
boat politics  of  the  Mayaguez.  The  specter 
haunting  most  of  the  Congress  was  not  so 
much  arbitrary  presidential  foreign  policy  as 
the  great  faux  pas  of  that  system — land  em- 
broilment in  Indochina.  Once  that  danger 
had  receded,  for  most  members  the  point  was 
made. 

"We  took  a  bath  in  the  Gulf  of  Slam," 
said  one  congressional  aide  about  the  Maya- 
guez. But  the  uncritical  congressional  ac- 
ceptance of  the  crisis  was  only  part  of  a 
larger  surrender  already  in  motion.  The  re- 
cent reversal  of  the  Turkish  military  aid 
cutoff,  the  defection  of  liberals  like  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale  (D,  Minn.)  from  support  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  reduce  troops  in 
Europe,  the  genteel  co-opting  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  the  CIA — all  signal  an 
abiding  fear  the  Congress  has  of  sustaining 
even  its  partial  responsibility  in  foreign 
policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  effect  of  the 
Mayaguez  experience,  however,  was  to  ob- 
scure the  far  more  urgent  international  prob- 
lems facing  the  Ford  administration,  prob- 
lems In  which  even  efficient  military  force  or 
good  faith  diplomacy  appear  Increasingly 
useless.  To  the  extent  that  the  Mayaguez 
cast  foreign  policy  In  terms  of  US  credibility. 
It  slowed  understanding  that  the  real  crises 
are  mainly  within  rather  than  between  na- 
tions, and  therefore  beyond  our  reach.  Thus 
the  collapse  of  NATO  that  Mayaguez  was 
supposed  to  help  forestall  proceeds  from 
political  and  economic  instabilities  in  Por- 
tugal or  Italy  or  Great  Britain  that  not  even 
Kissinger's  brilliance  can  remedy.  So  also, 
the  food  and  energy  crises,  which  Kissinger 
fiew  off  to  Europe  to  address  after  Mayaguez, 
are  at  their  core  vast  problems  of  domestic 
politics  and  social  organization  in  both  the 
industrialized  and  poor  countries.  No  ex- 
ternal force  will  bring  the  land  reform  or 
population  control  or  technological  trans- 
formations that  will  determine  the  shape  of 
the  world  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 
It  was  far  more  Important  for  the  future 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  for 
example,  that  Kissinger  recently  proposed 
new  concerted  action  in  developing  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  and  a  one  billion  dollar 
world  food  reserve,  even  if  his  schemes  can- 
not be  imposed  by  Washington.  But  it  was 
about  the  Mayaguez  that  columnist  Joseph 
Kraft  concluded  "that  the  government  can 
do  some  things  and  do  them  fairly  well." 

Even  the  Middle  East,  presumably  a  cen- 
tral audience  for  the  lessons  of  Mayaguez, 
is  becoming  less  amenable  to  such  crisis 
management.  The  recent  domestic  turmoil 
in  Lebanon,  with  far-reaching  consequences 
for  both  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  and  Is- 
rael. Is  likely  to  be  much  more  Important 
than  any  demonstration  in  the  Gulf  of 
Slam. 

Seen  In  a  longer  view  the  Mayaguez  crisis 
still  belongs  to  that  Nixon  era  of  foreign 
policy  when  sudden  swings  to  savage  unpre- 
dictability in  using  military  force  were 
thought  necessary  to  maintain  our  security. 
Ironically  It  was  a  younger  and  more  de- 
tached Henry  Kissinger  who  warned  in  1961 
that,  "to  make  of  ambiguity  a  principle  of 
conduct  is  to  court  disaster."  But  if  the  ghost 
of  that  earlier  Kissinger  pointed  to  the  perils 
of  the  Mayaguez  policy  or  cautioned  against 
its  self-deluding  aftermath,  no  one  seems  to 
have  heard. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
GENERAL  COURT  OF  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  has  adopted  two 
resolutions  which  I  believe  are  worthy  of 
note  and  may  benefit  Members  of  other 
States,  since  the  subjects  of  tiie  resolu- 
tions are  areas  of  particular  concern  to 
this  Congress. 

The  first,  a  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congress  to  allow  greater  immigra- 
tion to  the  people  of  Ireland,  urges  the 
Members  to  review  the  immigration  act 
enacted  in  July  of  1968,  to  more  equi- 
tably deal  with  visa  requests  from  Irish 
citizens. 

The  second,  a  resolution  urging  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  providing 
economic  incentives  for  users  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy,  is  certainly  one 
which  bears  directly  on  legislation  we 
have  had  and  will  have  before  us  in  the 
near  future.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  bom  a  tremendous  burden  in  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  All  of  New  England  has  suf- 
fered considerably  more  damage  from 
the  combined  and  intertwined  effects  of 
energy  shortages  and  the  economic  up- 
heaval than  most  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  read  these  resolutions  with  an 
eye  toward  legislative  action,  and  I  ap- 
preciate this  time  to  include  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
Resolxttions   Memorializing  the   Congress 

OP  THE  UNrrED  States  To  Allow  Greater 

Immigration   to    the    People   of   Ireland 

Whereas,  Unfortunately,  there  seenus  to  be 
a  part  of  the  new  U.S.  Immigration  policy 
which  Is  neither  Just  nor  equitable  toward 
the  Irish,  and  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
average  Irish  person  who  desires  to  come 
and  settle  here  In  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  do  so:  and 

Whereas,  If  the  present  U.S.  Immigration 
Law  had  been  on  our  statute  books  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  at  least  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  Irish  In  America  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  recognized  that  the  old  im- 
migration law  was  unjust  and  unfair  to  some 
other  nationalities  but  that  the  1965  Im- 
migration Act  substituted  a  law  which,  now, 
Is  as  unfair  to  Ireland  as  the  old  law  was 
to  these  other  nationalities:  and 

Whereas,  Irish  nuns  and  brothers  have, 
for  many  years,  staffed  schools,  hospitals, 
orphanages  and  rest  homes  for  the  aged  In 
our  nation  and  these  religious  groups,  who 
desire  to  come  here  to  continue  this  work, 
must  now  wait  their  turns  because  of  this 
new  Immigration  Act:  and 

Whereas,  In  1965,  the  Irish  ranked  fifth 
among  the  nationals  immigrating  to  the 
United  States  and  since  then,  she  no  longer 
ranks  fifth  or  even  tenth.  Irish  immigration 
Is  at  an  all  time  low.  In  1967.  2,665  were 
admitted.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  new 
law  In  July,  1968.  a  total  j>t  1.076  persons 
applied  for  visas  and  through  November  30, 
1968,  only  72  were  Issued:  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow 
greater  Immigration  to  the  people  of  Northern 
Europe:  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
j  be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth;  and  copies 
al^o  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


July  9,  1975 


QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEY 


Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress  op 
the  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Providing  Economic  Incentives  for  Users 

OF  ALTERNATt\-E  SOURCES  OF  ENERGT 

Whereas,  the  residents  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  other  New  Eng- 
land states  pay  the  highest  rates  for  elec- 
tricity and  oil  in  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  so-called  energy  crisis  has 
caused  a  substantial  Increase  in  said  rates; 
and 

Whereas,  the  said  crisis  Is  causing  Individ- 
uals to  consider  the  feasibility  of  alternate 
home-power  energy  sources;  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  solar,  wind,  water  or 
other  Innovative  power  sources  would  ease 
the  energy  crisis;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation providing  economic  Incentives 
through  tax  credits  or  other  means  deemed 
appropriate  for  users  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each 
member  thereof  from  the  commonwealth. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  June  19  edition  of  the  Bowie  News 
of  Bowie,  Tex.  discusses  the  recent  and 
forthcoming  investigations  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  The  article  is  written  by  Mr.  Jim 
Winter,  the  editor  of  the  Bowie  News. 
His  thoughts  on  the  investigations  de- 
serve consideration  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public. 

The  article  follows: 

Well,  It  looks  like  we  are  going  through 
another  orgy  similar  to  the  Watergate  thing. 
The  CIA  has  come  under  the  guns  of  all  the 
left  wing  congressmen  and  senators,  along 
with  all  the  radical  groups  in  the  country 
and  I  suspect  before  this  is  all  over,  anything 
the  Reds  didn't  know  about  our  Intelligence 
system  will  be  old  hat.  While  your  senators 
and  congressmen  are  worrying  about  the  CIA 
activities,  they  continue  to  stand  by  and 
In  the  space  of  about  two  years  let  the  So- 
viet Union  become  the  most  powerful  naval 
force  in  the  world.  It  is  our  Judgment  that  It 
would  be  extremely  hard  for  the  CIA  to  re- 
strict Its  activities  solely  In  foreign  countries 
because  of  the  widespread  communists  ac- 
tivities In  this  country  and  more  especially 
In  our  nation's  capltol.  It  Is  ridiculous  to 
assume  that  we  give  blanket  approval  to 
everything  they  have  done,  but  It  Is  Just  as 
silly  to  wash  ALL  of  our  dirty  linen  In  front 
of  the  world.  This  will  surely  destroy  the 
agency  that  Is  entrusted  to  keep  our  country 
on  relatively  safe  ground  with  our  enemies. 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CAUFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  sent  out  a  congres- 
sional newsletter  to  my  constituents.  In- 
cluded in  the  report  was  a  questionnaire 
survey  to  determine  my  district's  views 
on  some  of  the  major  issues  confronting 
the  Nation.  Copies  of  the  questionnaire 
were  mailed  to  about  160,000  homes  and 
businesses  in  the  district. 

Over  5.500  responded  to  my  question- 
naire. The  letters  have  been  opened 
and  the  results  tabulated.  My  office  In 
Washington  is  still  receiving  returns,  al- 
though the  results  herein  were  as  of 
June  30. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  the  percentage 
results  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  include 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

1.  Should  I  support  economic  recovery 
measures  to  stimulate  employment  even 
though  such  programs  might  temporarily 
Increase  the  budget  deficit? 

(Amounts  in  percent) 
Yes,  50;  No,  50. 

2.  Which  of  the  foUowlng  do  you  feel 
would  be  most  effective  In  stimulating  the 
economy  and  reducing  unemployment? 

a.  Public  service  Jobs,  19. 

b.  Increased  funding  of  housing  and  other 
construction  programs,  25. 

c.  Business  tax  credits,  19. 

d.  Individual  tax  reductions,  33. 

e.  No  answer,  2. 

3.  To  combat  inflation,  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing do  you  prefer? 

a.  Increase  in  personal  Income  taxes,  2. 

b.  Increase  in  corporate  income  tax  rates, 
17. 

c.  Increase  in  interest  rates,  3. 

d.  Reduction  in  Defence  Department  spend- 
ing. 18. 

e.  Reduction  In  other  Government  spend- 
ing. 46. 

f .  Wage  and  price  controls,  9. 

g.  None  of  the  above,  5. 
h.  No  answer.  1. 

4.  Do  you  think  the  size  of  the  federal 
budget  should  be  reduced?  Yes,  93.  No,  7. 

If  yes,  which  of  these  categories  do  you 
think  should  be  cut? 

a.  Military  construction,  6. 

b.  Weapons  production,  5. 

c.  Military  manpower,  3. 

d.  Health  services,  3. 

e.  Education,  4. 

f .  Veterans  assistance,  3. 

g.  Employment  assistance,  3. 

h.  Public  transportation  assistance,  6. 

1.  Law  enforcement  assistance,  3. 

J.  Foreign  economic  aid,  21. 

k.  Foreign  military  aid,  19. 

1.  Revenue  sharing  funds,  6. 

'm.  General  government,  17. 

n.  No  answer,  1. 

5.  Energy  Options 

Ever  since  those  bad  days  last  year  of  long 
lines  at  the  gas  station,  the  subject  of  oU 
and  energy  has  been  on  everyone's  mind. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  term  "energy  cri- 
sis" Is  appropriate,  the  Congress  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  subject  on  energ^y  conservation. 
Congress  must  and  will  act  on  several  energy 
proposals  now  before  it.  I  have  listed  the 
major  policy  choices  on  which  I  will  soon 
be  voting.  Please  Indicate  which.  If  any.  of 
the  following  you  would  support. 

a.  Gas  rationing.  4. 

b.  Import  tax  on  foreign  oil,  6. 

c.  Increased  gsisoUne  taxes,  3. 
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d.  Offer  tax  incentives  for  the  purchase  of 
smaller  cars,  11. 

e.  Increase  the  use  of  nuclear  power,  18. 

f.  Increase  the  use  of  coal  gasification,  11. 

g.  Invest  more  money  in  solar  energy  tech- 
nology, 16. 

h.  Require  auto  manufacturers  to  produce 
cars  with  507c  greater  gas  efficiency  by  1980, 

18. 

i.  Remove  all  auto  emission  standards  now 
in  eifect,  6. 

j.  Make  greater  Investment  In  public  trans- 
portation, 9. 

6.  Are  you  In  favor  of  limiting  the  amount 
of  money  an  Individual  or  group  can  con- 
tribute to  a  political  candidate's  campaign? 

Yes,  82.  No.  16.  No  Answer,  2. 

7.  Taking  into  account  the  high  cost  of 
communication  with  the  voter  via  the  media 
and  the  mall,  would  you  favor? 

a.  Public  funding  of  primary  election  cam- 
paigns, yes,  16;  no.  28. 

b.  Public  funding  of  general  election  cam- 
paigns, yes,  20;  no,  27. 

c.  Partial  public  funding  of  primary  elec- 
tion campaigns,  yes,  29;  no,  23. 

d.  Partial  public  funding  of  general  elec- 
tion campaigns,  yes,  34;  no,  22. 

e.  No  public  funding,  3. 

8.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  to 
bring  50,000  Vietnamese  Nationals  to  the 
United  States  and  have  them  assimilated 
Into  our  American  society? 

Yes,  49.  No,  51. 

9.  Do  you  feel  that  we  should  continue  to 
evacuate  Vietnamese  Nationals  if  the  oppor- 
tunity arises  under  tlie  new  government? 

Yes,  32.  No,  64.  No  answer,  4. 


HALT  AID  TO  INDIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  arrests 
continue  in  India.  Opposition  leaders, 
students,  and  thousands  of  other  In- 
dians have  been  arrested.  No  one  seems 
to  know  for  sure  how  many  have  been 
arrested.  Censorship  is  being  exercised 
not  only  on  the  domestic  press  but  also 
on  foreign  correspondents. 

Is  this  a  reaction  by  Indira  Gandhi  to 
the  threat  of  imminent  invasion?  No,  it 
is  simply  a  move  by  the  leader  of  India 
to  stay  in  power  after  being  found  guilty 
of  election  irregularities. 

The  United  States  from  fiscal  year 
1953  has  given  more  than  $9.3  billion  to 
India.  This  does  not  include  aid  from 
multilateral  sources  of  which  the  United 
States  was  the  largest  contributor. 

This  aid  was  usually  defended  by  the 
rationale  that  while  India  might  not  al- 
ways agree  with  us  it  was  the  largest 
democracy  in  the  world  and  therefore 
we  should  give  substantial  aid.  We  have 
been  giving  substantial  amounts  of  aid 
to  India  under  this  rationale.  Now  with 
the  arrests  and  numerous  other  restric- 
tions in  India  this  rationale  seems  to  be 
open  to  question. 

With  the  present  situation  I  call  on 
the  President  to  place  an  immediate  halt 
on  aid  to  India.  Furthermore,  I  urge  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions to  begin  Immediate  hearings  on  the 
question  of  human  rights  In  India. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
STATION  AT  WOODWARD,  OKLA.— 
A  VITAL  PARTNER  IN  AMERICA'S 
FOOD  INDUSTRY 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  long  been  noted  for  the  skill  of  its 
farmers,  who  through  the  years  have 
found  the  skills  and  techniques  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more  food  from  each  acre 
of  American  farmland. 

When  the  land-grant  colleges  started 
cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  research  to  help  farm- 
ers become  even  more  productive,  many 
stations  across  the  country  benefited 
from  this  working  partnership. 

One  of  these  research  stations  is  in 
Woodward,  Okla. — and  the  Woodward 
station  has  made  a  number  of  dramatic 
advances  in  the  years  it  has  been  in  op- 
eration. And,  more  importantly,  these 
discoveries  have  been  made  at  a  savings 
to  Federal  taxpayers,  since  Oklahoma 
State  University  provides  numerous  re- 
search personnel  to  the  station  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  announced  that  it  has 
plans  to  close  down  the  Woodward  sta- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  USDA  is 
ignoring  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  making  this  decision,  since 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  university  will  be 
able  to  support  the  station's  vital  efforts 
alone. 

The  Enid  Morning  News,  on  June  24, 
printed  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Woodward  station  to 
America.  Since  It  is  important  that  this 
research  continue  without  interruption, 
I  include  this  article  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  use  of  the  USDA : 
Braking  the  Nation's  Food  Teain 

The  world  Is  starving  to  death. 

So  what  is  the  federal  government  doing 
about  It? 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  its  plans  to  close  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Woodward — a  field 
station  dedicated  to  increasing  the  world's 
food  supply. 

And  it's  not  as  If  the  Woodward  station 
has  been  a  failure  In  Its  eilorts.  Just  the  op- 
posite is  true. 

During  its  years  of  service,  the  station  has 
come  up  with  scores  of  test  results  now  being 
used  daily  by  farmers  and  ranchers  through- 
out the  Great  Plains — results  which  mean 
mcrre  food  at  less  cost  to  feed  the  world's 
hungry. 

The  station  has  come  up  with  such  pro- 
grams as: 

Feeding  out  700-lb.  weaning  calves  com- 
pared with  400  to  500  lbs.  elsewhere.  That's 
MORE  edible  meat  at  no  more  cost. 

A  system  for  feeding  cattle  that  takes  far 
less  of  the  rancher's  time,  so  he  can  spend 
it  raising  other  food  to  feed  the  world. 

Better  varieties  of  tomatoes,  grapes  and 
other  foods. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on,  enumerating 
the  many  experiments  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  have  proven  results.  Every  one 
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Is  being  used  by  hundreds  of  agribusiness- 
n.en  to  produce  MORE  food  at  LESS  cost  .  .  . 
every  one  has  resulted  In  dollars  saved  (or 
earned)  for  these  men  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  feeding  the  world. 

(And,  Incidentally,  every  extra  dollar  these 
men  make  means  more  taxes  they  pay  to 
support  the  federal  government,  Includiiig 
the  USDA!) 

Pat  Mcllvain,  superintendent  at  the 
Woodward  station,  tells  us  the  station's 
budget  Is  only  a  quarter-million  dollars  an- 
nually. Instead  of  eliminating  the  station,  he 
proposed  adding  another  $210,000  which 
would  support  three  more  scientists  .  .  . 
which  would  result  In  more  practical  test 
results  .  .  .  which  would  result  In  more  food 
for  the  world. 

If  America  Is  to  meet  Its  moral  obliga- 
tion of  feeding  a  starving  world  let's  not 
cut  back  on  the  USDA's  experiment  pro- 
grams tliat  result  in  more  and  better  food! 

Once  a  freight  train  is  moving  down  the 
tracks  at  50  MPH,  the  engineer  can  cut  back 
the  engines  and  achieve  a  heck  of  a  saving 
In  fuel  costs — until  the  train  gradually  slows 
to  a  halt.  But  If  the  engineer  wants  to  get 
to  his  destination,  he's  got  to  pour  on  the 
coal,  not  cut  back. 

If  America  Is  going  to  attain  Its  goal  of 
feeding  a  starving  world,  the  USDA  must 
increase  experiments  at  the  Woodward  field 
station  (and  programs  at  other  agricultural 
stations)  and  not  cut  them  back.  In  the 
long  haul,  a  cutback  now  will  only  result  In 
a  slowdown  of  the  nation's  food  train. 


KIWANIS  CLUB  SENIOR  CENTER, 
FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kiwanis 
International  Convention  was  held  re- 
cently in  Atlanta.  One  of  the  Kiwanis 
Clubs  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  which  district  I  repre- 
sent, was  the  recipient  of  an  award  for 
service  to  the  community  during  the  past 
Kiwanis  year  of  1973-74.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  describe  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  Kiwanis  Club  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Kiwanis  Senior  Center  won  the 
award.  This  club  is  replacing  the  senior 
citizen  recreation  center  that  was  con- 
demned in  1972.  They  are  being  assisted 
by  the  efforts  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  the  park  board,  so  it  is  a  real  com- 
munity project.  The  city  of  Fort  Wayne 
agreed  to  purchase  the  site  of  the  center 
and  participate  in  its  funding. 

To  date,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Fort 
Wa.\Tie  has  raised  over  $690,000  of  the 
center's  cost  and  completion  of  the  cen- 
ter is  expected  in  July  1976. 

The  new  center  will  be  located  In  the 
city  of  Fort  Wayne's  three-block  senior 
citizens'  complex  that  will  also  include  a 
high-rise  living  unit  and  stores  for  elderly 
shoppers.  The  center,  which  will  cost  the 
Kiwanis  Club  S750.000,  will  include  an 
auditorium,  kitchen,  pool  room,  card 
room,  workshop  and  a  Kiwanis  Memorial 
Library.  The  Council  on  Aging  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  will  also 
be  housed  in  the  complex. 
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I  believe  that  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Fort 
Wayne  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  completion  is  due 
for  July  1976.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
way  to  celebrate  our  Nation's  independ- 
ence and  unity. 


HERMAN   BADILLO    INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILINGUAL  COURTS  ACT 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  26.  1975.  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Roybal  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  more  effective  bilingual  pro- 
ceedings in  Federal  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  This  bill,  H.R.  8314,  is 
identical  to  legislation  recently  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Judiciarj-  Committee 
and  represents  a  modification  of  similar 
legislation  which  I  cosponsored  earlier 
in  this  session  with  Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
national  eCfort  to  make  the  benefits  of  our 
legal  system  available  to  all  Americans, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  black, 
white  or  brown.  Although  our  efforts  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  equal  justice  for  all 
has  been  marked  Ly  some  successes,  there 
is  still  an  enormous  amount  of  progress 
needed  in  this  area.  One  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  confronting  the  move- 
ment for  legal  reform  is  the  plight  of  our 
non-English-speaking  citizens.  Language 
minorities  have  been  denied  equal  access 
to  courts  and  are  severely  handicapped  by 
their  limited  abilities  with  the  English 
language  in  the  courtroom 

When  non-English-speaking  individ- 
uals have  to  participate  in  legal  proceed- 
ings, as  the  victim  or  the  defendant,  the 
legal  proceedings  are  conducted  in  a  lan- 
guage virtually  alien  to  them.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  contributed  to  a  seri- 
ous unequal  administration  of  justice. 
Justice  must  require  that  the  people  in- 
volved in  legal  proceedings  understand 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  courtroom. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  will 
remedy  this  problem.  The  act  spells  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  standardizes  procedures  to  insure 
that  competent  interpreters  will  be  avail- 
able upon  request  in  all  cases  involving 
non-English-speaking  people. 

First,  the  act  provides  that  whenever 
a  judge  determines  either  the  plaintiflf, 
defendant  or  a  witness  does  not  speak 
or  understand  English  adequately,  the 
proceedings  must  be  conducted  in  a  court 
equipped  for  simultaneous  language 
translation  of  the  proceedings.  In  civil 
actions  the  judge  is  allowed  more  dis- 
cretion as  to  when  the  proceedings  must 
be  translated  simultaneously.  In  addi- 
tion, the  defendant  in  any  criminal  ac- 
tion, or  a  party  in  any  civil  action,  who 
is  entitled  to  translation  may  waive  the 
translation  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
waiver  must  be  expressly  made  by  the  de- 
fendant or  party  and  must  be  approved 
by  his  attorney  and  by  the  judge. 

Second,  the  act  provides  for  certifica- 
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tion  of  interpreters,  maintenance  of  an 
updated  master  list  of  all  certified  in- 
terpreters, requires  that  appropriate 
equipment  and  facilities  for  translation 
be  available  to  each  district  court,  and 
requires  that  a  fee  schedule  for  inter- 
preters be  devised  in  each  district.  The 
fees  for  interpreters  may  be  paid  either 
by  the  court  or,  in  the  court's  discretion, 
by  the  parties  involved  as  a  part  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  the  court's  action. 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  in- 
sure that  language  minorities  are  af- 
forded the  protections  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  amendments.  The  fifth  amend- 
ment provides: 

No  person  shall  ...  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  any  legal  pro- 
ceeding, whether  civil  or  criminal,  which 
places  a  person  or  his  property  in  jeop- 
ardy without  insiulng  their  full  partici- 
pation in  the  trial  process  is  devoid  of 
basic  and  fundamental  fairness  as  to  bs 
contrary  to  the  due  process  clause?  The 
sixth  amendment  guarantees  that  in  "all 
prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  them;  and  to  have  the  assistance 
for  his  defense."  The  fundamental  rights 
of  confrontation  and  counsel  in  criminal 
matters  becomes  an  empty  gesture  to  a 
defendant  unable  to  comprehend  the 
charges  of  his  accusers  or  consult  with 
counsel  relative  to  his  defense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
vital  legislation  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
enacted  by  this  Congress. 
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PRESIDENT  FORD  WRITES  REAS- 
SURING LETTER  TO  DAUGHTER 
OF  AN  MIA  FATHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
reassuring  letter  from  President  Ford 
to  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  men  mis- 
sing in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Mr.  E.  C.  "Bus"  Mills. 
Mr.  Mills,  my  good  friend,  is  National 
Director  of  the  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  American  Prisoners  and  Mis- 
sing in  Southeast  Asia.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  share  my  grave  concern  over 
the  fate  of  our  missing  men,  and  feel 
they  will  all  appreciate  learning  that  the 
President  has  restated  his  firm  commit- 
ment to  securing  a  full  accounting  for 
our  MIA's.  Certainly,  this  letter,  and  its 
accompanying  relcRse,  show  plainly  that 
our  men  have  not  been  forgotten : 
President  Ford  Writes  Re\s=;t-rino  Letter 
TO  Daughter  of  an  MIA  Father 

Miss  Sherrlll  Standerwlck.  daughter  of 
Colonel  R.  L.  Standerwlck.  U.S.  Air  Force 
wOio  was  declared  Missing  In  Action  Febru- 
ary 3.  1971  in  Laos,  received  the  following 
letter  from  President  Gerald  R.  Ford.  The 
letter  is  a  personal  one  to  Sherrlll  but  she 
feels  the  families  and  the  public  should  know 
of  the  Pre5ldents  firm  commitment  and  de- 
termination to  get  an  honorable  accounting 
of  each  Missing  American. 


The  Whiti:  Hottse, 
Washington,  June  11, 1975. 

Dear  Sherrill:  Senator  Dole  brought  to 
my  attention  your  efforts  to  learn  of  your 
father's  status  since  his  plane  was  downed 
in  combat  over  Laos  in  1971.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  neither  your  father  nor  his  val- 
iant service  to  his  country  has  been  forgot- 
ten. He  and  our  other  men  in  the  armed 
forces  who  are  still  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  done  their  duty — and 
so  much  more — for  our  country,  with  great 
skill  and  courage.  It  is  my  duty — and  my 
firm  Intention — to  seek  a  full  accounting 
for  every  one  of  these  men  who  was  not  re- 
turned. I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  not  stop 
these  efforts  until  your  father  and  every 
other  missing  American  Is  accounted  for. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  care 
about  your  father  and  share  the  concerns 
and  frustrations  of  you  and  your  mother 
In  trying  to  obtain  informatlpn  about  him. 
In  an  effort  to  learn  the  truth,  I  intend  to 
continue  efforts  to  obtain  a  fiill  accounting 
on  your  father  and  the  others  still  missing. 

You  are  deservedly  proud  of  your  father's 
dedication  and  sacrifice.  I  share  that  pride 
and  I  will  not  break  faith  with  him,  with 
you,  or  with  the  many  other  missing  men 
and  their  families  In  our  common  effort  to 
determine  the  truth. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
compliance  with  my  announced  purpose 
of  extending  into  the  Record  proposals 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  as 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  I  here- 
with include  a  new  issue.  My  purpose  is 
to  give  wider  distribution  to  a  vital  mat- 
ter and  I  suggest  that  some  interested 
Members  will  find  it  useful  to  retain 
these  materials  in  their  office  reference 
files.  The  material  is  as  follows : 
[Title    11,    Federal    Elections;    Chapter   II, 

Federal     Election     Commission,      (Notice 

1975-8) ] 

Implementation  of  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act 

Extension  of  time  to  comment  on  pro- 
posed rvilemaklng. 

The  time  period  within  which  written 
comments  concerning  any  part  of  the  No- 
tice of  Proposed  Rulemaking  (Notice  1975- 
2,  40  FR  23833,  June  2, 1975)  will  be  received 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commission  is  ex- 
tended to  July  15, 1975. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Chairman,   for    the    Federal   Election 
Commission. 
Date:  July  1, 1975. 

[Title  11,  Federal  Elections;  Chaper  n.  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  (Notice  1975-9)  ] 
Interim  GtnDELiNE:  Complaint  Proceduri 

1.  Filing.  Any  person  who  believes  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
as  amended,  2  U.S.C.  Section  431,  et  seq.,  or 
of  Sections  608,  610,  611,  613,  614,  615,  616, 
or  617  of  -ntle  18,  United  States  Code,  has 
occurred  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  1326  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463. 

2.  Form  of  Complaint.  There  is  no  pre- 
scribed form  for  a  complaint,  but  all  com- 
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plaints  must  be  typewritten  or  handwritten 
legibly  m  ink.  The  person  making  the  com- 
plaint must  sign  the  complaint,  the  com- 
plaint must  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  such  person  taken  before  an 
officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and 
include  his  or  her  address  and  phone  num- 
ber m  the  complaint.  A  complaint  shall  name 
the  person  complained  against  (respondent) , 
describe  in  detail  the  alleged  violation  or 
violations  and  shall  be  submitted  together 
with  copies  of  evidentiary  material  avail- 
able to  the  complainant. 

3.  Notification  of  Respondent.  The  Com- 
mission shall  send  a  copy  of  the  complaint 
to  the  respondent  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  complaint  is  received.  Such  notifi- 
cation of  the  respondent  shall  not  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  unless  and  until  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  respondent  is  ex- 
pressly given. 

4.  Reply  by  Respondent.  The  respondent 
win  normally  be  given  ten  (10)  days  after 
receipt  in  which  to  respond  In  writing  to  the 
allegations  in  the  complaint  except  where, 
m  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission,  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  of  time  is  necessary. 
The  response  to  the  complaint  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
1325  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463. 
The  Commiffslon  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  re- 
sponse to  the  complainant  within  a  reason- 
able time.  The  response  must  be  typewritten 
or  handwritten  legibly  in  Ink.  The  respond- 
ent or  the  authorized  representative  thereof 
shall  sign  the  response  and  the  response 
shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  such  person  taken  before  an  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths. 

5.  Exchange  of  Information.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  all  documents  and  evi- 
dence submitted  by  the  complainant  and 
respondent  and  shall  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  such  information  by  sending  copies  to  the 
parties  within  a  reasonable  time. 

6.  Investigations.  The  Staff  Director  and 
the  General  Counsel  shall  proceed  to  direct 
the  Investigation  of  all  duly  filed  complaints. 
A  duly  filed  complaint  is  one  which  sub- 
stantially compiles  with  the  form  described 
by  paragraph  2  above,  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Conamlsslon  and  contains  al- 
legations of  fact  which,  if  proved,  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  law.  Investigations 
shall  be  conducted  expeditiously  and  shall 
include  an  Investigation  of  any  reports  and 
statements  filed  by  the  complainant,  if  the 
complainant  is  a  candidate.  Such  investiga- 
tions shall  not  be  made  public  by  the  Com- 
mission or  any  other  person  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  person  under  Investi- 
gation. 

7.  Hearings.  At  the  time  the  Commission 
notifies  the  respondent  that  a  complaint  has 
been  filed.  It  shall  notify  the  respondent 
that  the  respondent  may  request  a  hearing. 
The  Commission  will  determine  the  manner 
and  procedure  for  such  hearings. 

Thomas  B.  CtmTis, 
Chairman,    for    the    Federal    Election 
Commission. 
Date:  July  1,  1975. 

[Notice  1975-101 
Federal  Election  Commission:  ANNotrNCE- 
ment  op  Public  Records  Availabilitt 
The  purpose  of  this  announcement  is  to 
Inform  the  public  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  Commission  Is  presently  making  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  for  copying 
the  information  which  the  law  requires  to 
be  made  available.  Sections  302-308  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  Pub- 
lic Law  92-225,  as  amended  by  sections  202, 
203,  204,  206,  208  and  209  of  The  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974, 
Public  Law  93-443.  provide  that  statements 
of  organization  of  political  committees,  re- 
ports of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  politi- 
cal committees  and  candidates,  reports  on 
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presidential  convention  financing,  other  ex- 
pendlttire  reports,  advisory  opinions,  state- 
ments relating  to  Presidential  Nominating 
Convention  Fund  provisions,  and  other  in- 
formation relating  to  financing  of  Federal 
elections  shall  come  under  the  purview  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission.  Some  of 
the  aforementioned  Information  was  for- 
merly required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  92-225.  Public  Law 
93-443  provides  that  all  such  information 
shall  either  be  filed  with,  provided  to,  or 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

The  following  guidelines  shall  apply  to  In- 
spection and  copying  of  the  Commission's 
public  records: 

(a)  Inquiries  concerning  the  records  avail- 
able at  the  Commission's  Public  Records 
Division  may  be  made  In  person,  by  mall,  or 
by  telephone.  Inquiries  should  be  directed 
to:  Public  Records  Division,  Federal  Election 
Commission,  1325  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20463.  (Telephone,  202-382-7012). 
The  Public  Records  Division  Is  open  Monday 
through  Friday,  excluding  legal  holidays, 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Extended  hours 
may  be  provided  for  by  the  Commission  to 
meet  public  needs. 

(b)  Requests  for  Inspection  of  Commission 
records  may  be  made  In  person  at  the  time 
and  place  stated  In  paragraph  (a).  Requests 
for  copies  of  records  may  be  made  In  person 
at  the  time  and  place  stated  In  paragraph 
fa)  or  by  mall  directed  to  the  Public  Records 
Division. 

(c)  Each  request  for  Commission  records 
or  copies  shall  describe  the  records  sought 
with  sufficient  specificity  with  respect  to 
names,  dates,  and  subject  matter  to  permit 
the  records  to  be  located  among  the  records 
maintained  by  or  for  the  Commission.  A  per- 
son who  has  requested  Commission  records 
or  copies  will  be  promptly  advised  if  the  rec- 
ords cannot  be  located  on  the  basis  of  the 
description  given  and  Informed  that  further 
Identifying  Information  must  be  provided 
before  the  request  can  be  satisfied. 

(d)  A  search  fee  (Appendix  to  this  An- 
nouncement) will  be  charred  when  more 
than  one-half  hour  of  work  Is  devoted  to 
locating  and  making  records  available  for 
Inspection  or  for  copying.  No  search  fee  will 
be  charged  If  records  adequately  described 
cannot  be  located  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  Public  Records  Division  shall  promptly 
notlf V  a  requesting  person  if  records  ade- 
quately described  cannot  be  located  after  a 
reasonable  search.  If  such  person  requests 
and  authorizes  the  search  to  continue,  a 
search  fee  shall  apply  to  time  thereafter 
spent  searching  for  the  records. 

(e)  A  current  schedule  of  fees  for  record 
services.  Including  locating  and  making  rec- 
ords available,  copying,  and  authentication, 
appears  In  the  Appendix  to  this  Announce- 
ment. Copies  of  the  current  schedule  of  fees 
also  may  be  obtained  unon  request  made  In 
person,  by  telephone,  or  by  mall  from  the 
Public  Records  Division. 

(f  1  Upon  receiving  a  request  for  Inspection 
or  copying  of  records,  the  Public  Records 
Division  shall  promptly  notify  the  requesting 
person  of  the  estimated  cost.  If  applicable, 
of  locating  and  making  the  records  available 
of  copying,  and  of  any  requested  authentica- 
tion. Only  after  receiving  (1)  authorization 
from  the  person  requesting  such  services  and 
(2)  full  payment  in  advance,  if  applicable, 
shall  the  Public  Records  Division  proceed  to 
fulfill  a  request  for  Inspection  or  copying  of 
records. 

(g)  The  time  actually  required  for  locat- 
ing and  making  record.":  available  for  Inspec- 
tion or  for  copying  in  order  to  fulfill  a  re- 
quest may  exceed  the  amount  of  time  esti- 
mated and  paid  for.  In  such  circumstances, 
no  work  will  be  done  that  will  result  in,  fees 
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beyond  the  amount  estimated  and  paid  for 
without  further  authorization  from  the  per- 
son requesting  the  records  or  copies. 

(h)  In  addition  to  any  other  fees  or  charges 
which  may  apply,  a  fee  will  be  charged  for 
record  authentication  as  provided  In  the 
Commission's  current  schedule  of  fees.  Au- 
thentication shall  include  an  attestation  that 
the  document  copied  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  and  a  certification  that  the  person 
who  attests  is  in  legal  custody  of  the  docu- 
ment. The  Commission  seal  shall  be  affixed 
to  such  doctunent. 

(I)  Copies  of  public  records  filed  with  or 
retained  by  the  Commls^^lon,  or  portions 
thereof,  will  be  provided  subject  to  fees  set 
forth  in  the  Commission's  current  schedule 
of  fees. 

(J)  Requested  records  shall  be  furnished 
without  charge  or  at  reduced  charge  when- 
ever it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission that  a  waiver  or  reduction  of  the 
fee  is  in  the  public  Interest.  Requests  for  a 
waiver  or  reduction  of  fees  may  be  sub- 
mitted with  the  original  request  for  records 
and  may  state  such  facts  as  may  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  and  necessary. 

Any  Interested  person  or  organization  is 
Invited  to  submit  written  comments  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  concerning  the 
manner  and  form  by  which  public  documents 
should  be  made  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Comments  could  Include  those  relating  to 
easy  access  filing  systems,  the  use  of  photo- 
copying devices,  microfilm,  microfiche,  or 
any  other  retrieval  systems.  Comments  should 
be  mailed  to:  Federal  Election  Commission, 
Rulemaking  Section,  1325  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20463. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
Chairman,    for    the    Federal   Election 
Commission. 

Date:  July  1, 1976. 

Appendix,  Schedule  of  Fees  for  Record 
Services 

Locating  and  making  available  records  re- 
quested for  Inspection  or  copying  (including 
overhead  costs) :  First  one-half  hour:  No 
fee.  Each  additional  one-half  hour  or  frac- 
tion thereof:  $2.50. 

Authentication  with  Commission  Seal  (In 
addition  to  other  fees.  If  any) .  Price  per  au- 
thentication: £2.00. 

Facsimile  Copies  of  Documents.  Price  per 
page:  $.10. 

Pull  payment  for  the  above  services  shall 
be  made  In  advance  of  records  of  copies  being 
made  available.  Payments  must  be  by  check 
or  money  order  made  payable  to:  "Treasurer 
of  the  United  States."  Mailed  payments  must 
be  addressed  to:  Director,  Public  Records 
Division,  Federal  Election  Commission,  1325 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  OP 
CONGRESSMAN  CONYERS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  unforeseen  delay  today  I  was  unable 
to  make  the  vote  on  S.  555,  the  Senate 
referred  bill  pertaining  to  farm  and  rural 
development. 

As  this  bill  would  amend  the  emer- 
gency loan  provisions  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
enable  farmers  in  natural  disaster  areas 
to  borrow  money  at  reduced  interest 
rates,  I  would  have  joined  my  403  col- 
leagues who  voted  "aye"  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April, 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  a 
major  step  in  responding  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  elderly  in  our  society.  The 
passage  of  the  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  H.R.  3922,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  will  continue  and  expand 
vital  community  services  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  provided  since  its 
inception  in  1965. 

This  legislation  will  in  fact  make  the 
Older  Americans  Act  more  responsive 
than  ever  to  the  special  and  varying 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  Title  vm 
of  the  bill,  the  special  service  programs, 
represents  the  response  of  the  Congress 
to  the  plight  of  the  elderly  as  they  face 
the  current  economic  problems  with 
limited  resources.  We  have,  with  this 
bill,  made  a  special  effort  to  authorize 
programs  designed  to  provide  the  means 
to  help  our  older  citizens  lead  more 
meaningful  and  independent  lives. 

Of  special  concern  to  me,  and  I  know 
to  many  of  my  colleagues,  is  the  section 
on  homemaker  and  other  services,  part 
B  of  title  vm.  The  thrust  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  programs  designed  to  en- 
able the  elderly  to  lead  an  independent 
life  in  a  home  environment  without  the 
need  for  institutionalization.  Those  who 
can  remain  at  home  as  a  result  of  these 
services  will  lead  longer,  more  enjoyable 
and  productive  lives,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Government  will  be  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  providing  institutional  care. 

Recently  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch)  citing  both  congressional 
studies  and  GAO  reports,  released  fig- 
ures showing  that  in  New  York  City 
home  health  programs— averaging  from 
$180  to  $600  per  month  depending  on  the 
level  of  care— cost  substantially  less 
than  the  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  year  or 
$1,500  per  month  or  $50  per  day  that  it 
takes  to  keep  a  patient  in  a  nursing 
home. 

These  significant  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer, added  to  the  substantial  benefit  to 
the  patient,  make  a  compelling  argument 
for  home  health  care,  homemaker  serv- 
ices, and  the  other  home  services  which 
are  authorized  by  this  section  of  the  bill. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  pro- 
grams of  home  health  care  and  home- 
maker  services  will  prove  to  the  suc- 
cessful model  that  will  result  in  Congress 
enacting  legislation  to  provide  the  option 
of  home  health  care  and  correlative 
services  under  medicare  and  medicaid 
for  our  elderly  and  disabled  citizens  as 
an  alternative  to  institutionalization.  In 
this  regard,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  strong 
support  for  the  home  health  care  legis- 
lation introduced  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Koch,  which  I  have  also  cosponsored.  I 
fully  believe  that  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  be  moving. 

The  other  programs  authorized  by 
H.R.  3922  will  provide  similar  beneficial 
services  to  the  elderly.  Counseling  assist- 
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ance  will  furnish  legal,  tax,  and  other 
counseling  to  elderly  persons  in  need  of 
assistance.  Housing  repairs,  transporta- 
tion programs,  and  mortgage  interest  re- 
duction and  insurance  payments  will  all 
serve  as  useful  resources  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  now 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed 
versions  of  this  bill,  we  can  move  quickly 
to  pass  a  conference  report  that  the 
President  will  sign  into  law.  This  legisla- 
tion is  of  vital  concern  to  senior  citizens, 
and  the  sooner  that  the  Congress  acts 
on  this  legislation,  the  sooner  we  will  be 
responding  to  the  needs  of  our  older 
Americans. 


July  9,  1975 


A  THOUGHT-PROVOKING  MESSAGE 
FROM  MISS  LAUREL  BAKER 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CAUFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Viewpoint  School 
of  Calabases,  Calif.,  in  my  congressional 
district. 

During  the  course  of  the  ceremony,  the 
award-winning  entry  of  the  American 
Heritage  essay  contest  was  read,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
As  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Sally 
Jordan  of  the  Viewpoint  School,  the 
award  is  made  annually  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Handley  to  a  ninth  grader  who 
writes  in  class  a  500-700  word  essay  on 
a'  previously  disclosed  subject.  The  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  receive  background  in- 
formation on  the  subject  a  month  prior 
to  the  class  exercise,  and  to  review  a 
brief  outline  on  a  3x5  card  with  Mrs. 
Jordan,  but  that  is  all.  As  Mrs.  Jordan 
explained,  many  times  people  unfamiliar 
with  the  school  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  14  and  15  years  olds  can  write  so 
well,  but  they  obviously  can ! 

The  following  is  the  winning  essay,  a 
thought -provoking  message  written  by 
Miss  Laurel  Baker,  a  ninth-grade  grad- 
uate: 

The  Challenge  and  Significance  op  Ottb 
American  Bicentennial 
The  sombre  silence  of  the  still  room  Is  In- 
terrupted by  the  sound  of  a  hand  turning  a 
door  knob.  It  Is  Thomas  Jefferson.  Under  his 
arm  he  clutches  the  final  draft  of  the  docu- 
ment which  would  soon  be  on  Its  way  to  King 
George's  court — the  document  that  would  de- 
clare the  colonies  free  from  England's  tyran- 
nical hand.  It  needs  only  the  signature  of  his 
fellow  patriots. 

Boon  they  begin  to  assemble.  John  Hancock 
chuckles  merrUy  over  his  friend  Ben  Frank- 
lin's last  Joke.  John  Adams  sits  pensive  and 
quiet  In  the  corner.  The  southern  delegates 
talk  among  themselves  of  their  colonies'  like- 
nesses and  differences. 

Suddenly,  the  hubbub  Is  ceased  by  the 
sound  of  a  gavel  banging  on  a  walnut  desk. 
Mr.  Jefferson  slowly  stands,  and  In  his  firm, 
clear,  resonant  voice,  eloquently  reads  the 
product  of  their  patriotism.  A  low  murmur  of 
voices  follows,  and  all  Is  agreed  upon.  The 
wording  of  their  declaration  of  Independence 
Is  the  result  of  many  weeks  of  arguing  and 
disagreement.  Now,  they  need  only  sign  their 
names.  One  by  one  they  grasp  the  elegant 


quill,  and  one  by  one  they  pledge  their  "lives 
fortunes,  and  sacred  honour."  »  ' 

All  are  possessed  by  a  spirit  born  out  of 
their  hunger  for  liberty,  and  appeased  by 
their  Intense  patriotism.  It  dominates  them, 
guiding  them  through  the  Intense  turmoil 
of  the  troubled  times.  It  will  remain  in 
them — and  In  their  children  and  grandchll- 
dren.  It  becomes  them. 

We  today  are  a  product  of  our  forefathers' 
strife — and  still,  deep  within  us,  lives  that 
spirit,  but  it  lies  sadly  dormant  at  present. 
Can  two  hundred  years  of  great  achieve- 
ments, of  troubled  times,  and  prosperous 
years  awaken  that  vital  ingredient  within  us 
to  ward  off  the  dark  and  heavy  hand  of 
tyranny  that  seems  to  be  engulfing  all 
around  us? 

The  great  love  of  the  founding  fathers  for 
this  country  and  for  us,  their  unborn  babes, 
has  placed  In  us  the  ability  to  exist  on  our 
beginning  principles  for  another  200  years. 
And  in  the  children  of  that  generation  will 
be  that  same  ability — but  only  if  the  respon- 
sibility to  them  is  shouldered  now.  If  not, 
then  the  enemy  will  lie  not  only  in  the  fields, 
but  in  our  hearts  as  well. 

America's  two  hundredth  birthday  Is  a 
monumental  event  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
She  is  a  great  lady,  <vho  grows  older  and 
wiser  with  the  passing  of  years — all  of  it  due 
to  men  like  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
and  Franklin.  Through  their  struggle,  they 
have  attained  the  highest  permanent  stand- 
ard of  living  anywhere  In  the  world.  It  was  all 
due  to  the  spirit  within  them. 

That  small,  inexplicable  fiame  Is  the  secret 
of  the  American  people,  and  nothing  can  ex- 
tinguish Its  everlasting  light.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  knew  the  souls  and  minds  of 
the  men  intimately,  guessed  at  its  meaning. 
He  was  certain  that  the  spirit  was  America 
herself: 

"Like  a  Field  of  Young  Indian  Corn,  which 
long  Fair  weather  and  Sunshine  had  en- 
feebled and  discoloured,  and  which.  In  that 
weak  State,  by  a  Violent  Thunder  Oust  of 
Wind,  Hall,  and  Rain,  seem'd  threatened  with 
absolute  Destruction;  yet  the  storm  being 
past,  it  recovers  fresh  Verdure,  shoots  up  with 
double  Vigour,  and  delights  the  Eye,  not  of 
its  Owner  only,  but  of  every  observing 
Traveller."  - 

(The  winning  essay  by  Laurel  Baker, 
Grade  9,  Viewpoint  School,  23620  MulhoUand 
Drive,  Calabasas,  Calif.  91302.) 


REPRESENTATIVE  HAGEDORN 
WASHINGTON   REVIEW 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OM),  I  submit  the  text  of  my  recent  Wash- 
ington Review  which  was  mailed  to  con- 
stituents of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota: 

Washington  Review 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  May.  1975. 
Dear  Friends:  Greetings  from  Washington. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  regular  newsletters 
I  intend  to  send  to  my  friends  and  neighbors 
in  the  Second  District  to  give  them  a  clearer 
picture  of  exactly  what's  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Juhj  9,  1975 


*  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

•Prom  a  letter  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
George  Washington— March  5,  1780— T/i« 
Spirit  of  1776,  1971,  p.  9. 


While  preparation  and  mailing  of  thla 
newsletter  had  been  one  of  my  first  priori- 
ties, I  found  that  the  Job  of  settling  in 
Washington,  organizing  a  Congressional  of- 
fice, and  maintaining  close  contact  with  my 
constituents  took  more  time  than  I  bad 
anticipated. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  Kathy 
and  I  have  purchased  a  home  In  McLean, 
Virginia.  McClean  Is  a  suburban  community 
about  ten  miles  due  west  of  Washington,  In 
the  hills  of  northern  Virginia.  Although 
Kathy  and  the  children  are  still  living  on 
the  farm,  they  will  be  Joining  me  here  as 
soon  as  school  Is  out  this  spring. 

Since  the  new  Congress  was  sworn  In  In 
January,  I  have  made  every  possible  effort 
to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  District. 
My  weekly  schedule  usually  includes  arrival 
in  Washington  on  Monday  morning  and  de- 
parture for  the  District  again  on  Thursday 
night  or  Friday  morning.  In  addition  to  keep- 
ing a  heavy  schedule  on  the  weekends,  we 
have  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  every  house- 
hold in  the  District  and  supplied  every  news- 
paper with  a  weekly  column.  (If  your  local 
newspaper  isn't  using  the  coliunn,  maybe 
you  should  ask  them  to  do  so.)  From  now 
on,  this  newsletter  will  also  be  a  regular 
feature. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  operation  of  our 
Washington  office  under  the  direction  of  my 
Administrative  Assistant,  Mr.  George  Berg. 
Oeorge  Is  a  veteran  of  23  years  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  brings  to  our  staff  the  expertise  a 
freshman  Congressman  so  vitally  needs.  I 
would  urge  all  of  you  to  consider  this  office 
and  staff  to  be  your  office  and  staff,  and 
to  feel  free  to  contact  us  at  any  time  for 
assistance. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

TOU. 

FEDERAL   DEFICIT   OtTT   OP   CONTROL AND   THE 

CONGRESS   SPENDS   ON 

Nothing  that  is  presently  happening  in 
Washington  presents  us  with  more  long- 
range  dangers  than  the  rapidly  Increasing 
Federal  deficit.  President  Ford  has  already 
raised  his  estimated  Fiscal  Yesir  1975  deficit 
from  $52  billion  to  $60  billion,  but  this  Is 
only  the  beginning!  Realistically,  we  cannot 
expect  the  liberal  majorities  In  the  Congress 
to  hold  the  line  on  additional  spending  as 
President  Ford  has  asked,  and  every  penny 
they  appropriate  beyond  his  recommenda- 
tions will  be  added  to  that  $60  billion. 

According  to  the  recent  estimates,  the  com- 
bined budget  deficit  for  Fiscal  Years  1975 
and  1976  could  reach  as  high  as  $156.6  billion. 
When  the  government  is  forced  to  finance 
a  deficit  of  this  size.  It  is  bound  to  have 
serious  economic  repercussions.  If  the  gov- 
ernment finances  the  deficit  by  competing 
for  available  funds  in  the  capital  market,  the 
private  sector  will  be  denied  necessary  capi- 
tal and  unemployment  w-111  result.  If  the 
government  chooses,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
finance  the  deficit  by  simply  printing  money 
and  e.xpanding  the  money  supply.  Inflation 
win  result.  More  than  likely,  the  net  result 
wUl  be  a  combination  of  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment such  as  we  are  presently  experi- 
encing. I  Intend  to  keep  fighting  excessive 
government  spending  with  every  tool  at  my 
disposal,  but  I  must  admit  that  the  outlook 
Is  not  optimistic. 

A  FREE   MARKET   ALTERNATIVE   TO  RED-INK 
ECONOMICS 

While  many  in  Congress  appear  to  have 
thrown  economic  sanity  to  the  winds,  I  have 
joined  with  a  group  of  Congressmen  dedi- 
cated to  the  free  enterprise  system  In  pro- 
posing a  comprehensive  program  for  dealing 
with  our  economic  dilemma.  To  summarize 
our  program,  we  propose : 

A  tax  Indexing  measure  to  assure  that  In- 
flation does  not  push  taxpayers  into  higher 
tax  brackets  while  their  purchasing  power 
remains  the  same. 
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A  balanced  Federal  budget,  except  In  times 
of  national  emergency, 

A  reasonable  cut  in  individual  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes, 

A  percentage  limitation  on  the  level  of 
revenue  collected  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  enactment  of  capital  formation  induc- 
ing laws,  and 

The  removal  of  antl-competltive  Federal 
regulatory  laws. 

LANDMARK  LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO  REFORM 
WELFARE     STSTEM 

The  next  time  someone  asks  you  why  they 
don't  do  something  about  the  "welfare  mess" 
you  can  tell  them  that  someone  is  at  least 
trying.  Last  month  I  Joined  a  by-partisan 
group  of  Congressmen  in  introducing  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1975.  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  plugging  the  loopholes  in  our  na- 
tion's Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (APDC)  program. 

AFDC  is  our  nations  most  costly  welfare 
program.  Since  1954  Its  cost  has  increased 
from  about  $500  million  to  over  $4  billion, 
and  the  number  of  children  covered  by  the 
program  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  one 
child  in  eight  Is  now  under  AFDC.  The  bill 
we  have  Introduced  is  detailed  and  very  com- 
plex, but  In  essence  would  reform  the  present 
system  by  establishing  procedures  to  detect 
welfare  "cheaters,"  and  by  tightening  regu- 
lations so  that  only  the  truly  needy  are  eligi- 
ble for  AFDC.  If  these  reforms  are  enacted 
we  can  reasonably  expect  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  greater  benefits  to  the  truly 
needy. 

ACTIONS    TAKEN    TO    Am    FARMERS 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  have  supported  a  number  of 
measures  designed  to  aid  farmers  and  help 
revitalize  the  rural  economy.  Following  are  a 
few  examples  of  areas  I  am  working  in  to  ac- 
complish this: 

Increased  target  prices  and  loan  rates  for 
agricultural  commodities  has  been  one  of  my 
chief  alms.  I  Intend  to  keep  fighting  In  this 
area  so  that  farmers  can  feel  free  to  produce 
at  maximum  levels  without  fear  of  price-de- 
pressing over-production. 

Elimination  of  the  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture's practice  of  monitoring  foreign  grain 
sales  would  help  open  additional  foreign  mar- 
kets to  American  agricultural  commodities. 
Although  this  monitoring  is  theoretically 
voluntary.  In  practice  It  has  been  used  as  an 
effective  means  of  export  control. 

Reform  of  Federal  estate  tax  laws  by  In- 
cresising  the  exemption,  increasing  the  mari- 
tal deduction,  and  assuring  that  farmland 
will  be  assessed  as  farmland  and  not  as  com- 
mercial property  will  help  our  farms  remain 
family  held  as  they  should  be. 


DR.  JOE  ROBERTS:  A  MAN  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Dr.  Joe  Roberts  was  buried  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetary  with  full  military  honors. 
Dr.  Joe  Roberts  was  bom  and  raised  In 
San  Marcos,  Tex.,  and  graduated  from 
Southwest  Texas  State  University  in 
1929.  He  was  a  friend  and  classmate  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  while  at 
the  San  Marcos  campus. 

Through  the  years,  Joe  Roberts  trav- 
eled far  from  San  Marcos.  He  compiled 
a  most  distinguished  record — as  a  physi- 
cian, professor,  author,  military  oflBcer. 
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Although  he  lived  outside  of  Texas,  his 
heart  was  still  very  close  to  San  Marcos 
and  central  Texas.  This  was  very  evident 
to  those  of  us  who  attended  a  gathering 
of  SWT  alumni  here  in  Washington, 
March  20,  1975.  At  the  meeting  it  was 
revealed  that  Dr.  Roberts  had  become 
the  first  member  of  the  Diamond  Cen- 
tury Club  by  donating  $1,000  to  his  alma 
mater.  Dr.  Joe  captivated  the  audience 
with  his  humorous  tales  of  his  student 
days  at  "Friendly  Campus  or  the  Hill" 
in  San  Marcos. 

Dr.  Roberts  received  the  Distin- 
guished Altunnum  Award  from  SWT  in 
1974.  Graduates  of  the  class  of  1958 
heard  Dr.  Roberts  deliver  their  com- 
mencement address. 

Dr.  Joe  made  his  mark  and  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him  were  better 
for  the  experience.  I  offer  my  deepest 
condolences  to  his  widow,  Mary,  and  his 
family. 

I  insert  this  story  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  about  Dr.  Roberts: 

Reservx  Col.  Joseph  Robekts,  Physician, 
Author,  Lktuber 

Retired  Army  Reserve  Col.  Joseph  T. 
Roberts,  65,  a  physician,  author  and  lecturer, 
died  Wednesday  at  his  home,  4700  LevBda 
Ter.,  Rockville,  after  apparently  suffering  a 
heart  attack. 

He  had  been  associated  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  nearly  30  years  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  senior  medical  con- 
sultant to  the  rating  schedule  staff  of  the 
Compensation  and  Pension  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Benefits,  at  the  VA  central 
office  here. 

Col.  Roberts  earlier  had  been  the  medical 
member  of  its  predecessor,  the  Disability 
Policy  Board  of  the  VA  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Benefits. 

He  also  had  been  assigned  to  the  Physical 
Disability  Agency,  U.S.  Army  Central  Physical 
Evaluation  Board  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center. 

He  had  ser\'ed  as  chief  of  medical  services, 
chief  of  professional  services  and  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Andrew  Rader  Army  Clinic  at 
Walter  Reed  and  had  been  chief  of  profes- 
sional and  medical  services  for  the  Military 
District  of  Washington. 

Col.  Roberts  had  served  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Army  Reserves  from  1950  until 
retiring  In  1970.  He  was  a  specialist  In  cardio- 
vascular research. 

Born  in  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  be  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  later  received  a  master  of  science 
degree,  his  degree  in  medicine  and  a  doctor- 
ate from  Tulane  University. 

In  1966-67,  Col.  Roberts  was  chief  medical 
officer  at  the  old  Galllnger  Municipal  Hos- 
pital, now  D.C.  General  Hospital.  During  that 
period,  he  also  was  adjunct  clinical  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Georgetown  and  George 
Washington  Universities. 

He  Joined  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
1947  In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  dean's  committee  and  a  consult- 
ant In  internal  medicine  at  the  VA  Hospital 
in  North  Little  Rock. 

At  the  same  time.  Col.  Roberts  was  a 
professor  of  medicine,  dean  of  the  school  of 
medicine,  head  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine and  medical  director  of  the  hospital 
and  clinic  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

He  also  was  chief  of  medicine  at  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases 
and  a  consultant  on  medicine  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  General  Hospital  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

Col.  Roberts  moved  from  there  to  Batavla, 
N.Y.,  where  he  was  chief  of  medical  services 
at  the  VA  hospital  in  1949-60.  He  then  bo- 
came  chief  of  the  cardiology  section  of  the 
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VA  hospital  In  Buffalo.  N.T.,  a  position  he 
held  for  six  years. 

Prom  1949  to  1959.  he  was  a  lecturer  on 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Buffalo's  School 
of  Medicine,  then  served  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  there  until  1967. 

In  1966-67,  Col.  Roberts  was  chief  of  medi- 
cal services  at  the  VA  hospital  at  Ft.  Howard. 
Md. 

Ck)l.  Roberts  was  a  Dlplomate  of  the  Amer- 
lean  Board  of  Internal  Medicine  and  Cardio- 
vascular Diseases  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Physicians  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  many  other  organizations  of  which 
Col.  Roberts  was  a  member  and  In  some  In- 
stances an  officer  included  the  International 
Academy  of  Pathology,  the  American  Regis- 
try of  Cardiovascular  Pathology,  the  D.O. 
and  American  Medical  Associations,  the 
American  Heart  Association,  the  American 
Federation  of  Clinical  Researchers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Anatomists. 

He  was  the  co-author  of  a  number  of 
books.  Including  the  "Encyclopedia  of  Heart 
Disease,"  "Pathological  Physiology  and  Me- 
chanisms of  Disease"  and  "Progress  In  Arth- 
ritis." He  contributed  articles  to  numerous 
Journals. 

Col.  Roberts  received  a  number  of  honors 
including  the  Army's  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  In  1970,  when  he  also  received  a  Cer- 
ttflcate  of  Appreciation  from  the  President 

He  U  survived  by  his  wife.  Mary  Gertrude 
Goldston  Roberts,  of  the  home:  four  sons 
Joseph  T.,  of  York.  Pa.;  Alton  O..  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.;  James  T.,  of  BoUnas,  Calif,  and 
Charles  E.,  of  Rockvllle;  his  mother.  Georgia 
Talmadge  Roberts,  of  San  Macos;  a  brother 
George  T..  of  Citrus  Heights.  Calif.;  a  sister' 
Alice  Roberts  Oliver,  of  San  Marcos,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

The  famUy  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contrtbutlona  to 
the  American  Heart  Association  or  the 
Walter  Reed  Medical  Center. 


PROJECT  PREP— A  SUCCESSFUL 
PILOT  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  a  variety  of  federally  funded 
projects  of  dubious  value.  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
one  federally  funded  project  which,  in  Its 
initial  stages,  has  made  exciting  break- 
througlis  in  early  childhood  education; 
and.  in  its  later  stages,  has  become  a 
model  copied  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  program,  which  I  recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  at  close  range  is 
called  PREP.  That  is  an  acronym  for 
Parent  Readiness  Education  Project  It 
is  funded  under  title  in,  section  306  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  PREP  is  centered  in  the  Red- 
ford  Union  School  District  of  Redford 
Town.ship,  a  suburb  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  Detroit,  and  is  administered  by  a  re- 
markably innovative  and  capable  direc- 
tor, Diane  K.  Bert. 

PREP  began  out  of  the  concern  of 
many  educators  that  large  numbers  of 
children  were  entering  kindergarten 
lacking  in  visual  motor  development  and 
in  the  listening  and  language  skills  need- 
ed for  subsequent  academic  success.  It 
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was  felt  that  part  of  the  problem  was 
that  many  parents  did  not  know  how  to 
assist  a  child  with  learning  diflSculties 
in  developing  the  requisite  skills  for  a 
successful  school  career.  A  series  of  meet- 
ings with  young  parents  confirmed  this 
hypothesis.  Many  of  the  parents  pointed 
out  that  nothing  in  their  past  lives  had 
prepared  them  adequately  for  the  pa- 
rental role  in  assisting  a  child  who  had 
learning  difficulties. 

With  this  as  a  starting  point,  it  was 
felt  that  if  a  program  could  be  developed 
that  could  identify  pre-school  children 
with  potential  learning  difficulties,  pro- 
vide such  learning  experiences  as  would 
ameliorate  skill  deficiencies  in  the  chil- 
dren, train  parents  to  work  with  and  re- 
late to  their  children  more  effectively, 
and.  simultaneously,  prepare  young 
adults  for  future  roles  as  parents,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  valuable  and  worth- 
while venture.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Diane  Bert  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Redford  Union  School  District,  such 
a  program  was  developed.  Federal  assist- 
ance in  funding  tlie  program  was  sought 
and  obtained.  I  would  like  to  report  to 
you  on  what  this  program  does  and  how 
well  it  has  worked. 

Children  are  selected  for  the  program 
after  a  series  of  tests  and  other  pre- 
screening  devices  have  identified  the 
child  as  one  who  might  have  a  problem 
in  learning.  A  total  of  48  children  are 
enrolled  for  each  class.  They  are  divided 
equally  into  four  groups.  Each  child  and 
on2  of  his  or  her  parents,  attends  class 
one  morning  each  week.  Monday  through 
Thursday.  The  children  are  provided  ex- 
tensive language,  visual,  auditory,  and 
coordination  exercises,  as  well  as  expe- 
riences aimed  at  improving  the  child's 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  himself 
or  herself.  Parents  observe  the  activities 
of  the  children  through  a  one-way  glass 
while  a  teacher  explains  what  is  happen- 
ing and  why.  Later  in  the  morning,  the 
teacher  meets  with  the  parents  and  gives 
instructions  for  at-home  activities  the 
parents  and  their  children  can  engage  in 
Such  activities  are  designed  to  comple- 
ment the  exercises  the  chUdren  took  part 
m  at  school.  The  materials  required  for 
the  at-home  activities  are  those  materi- 
als commonly  found  in  every  home.  These 
at-home  activities  require  only  a  few 
minutes  each  day,  but  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  program.  PREP  also  makes 
additional,  in-home  counselling  avail- 
able for  those  families  which  need  such 
individualized  assistance. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year's 
work,  senior  high  school  students  from  a 
nearby  school  are  brought  into  the  pro- 
gram. These  students,  who  are  taking  an 
elective  course  for  credit,  are  each  as- 
signed a  particular  child  to  work  with 
Under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
teacher,  the  high  school  students  lead 
their  assigned  child  through  planned  ac- 
tivities. Assignments  given  the  children 
are  geared  to  the  unique  needs  of  that 
child.  One  child,  for  example,  may  have 
coordination  difficulties.  Another  may 
lack  visual  differentiation  skills,  whUe 
another  is  excessively  shy  and  withdrawn. 
The  older  students  keep  logs  of  their 
observations  of  the  children  and  the 
various  Interactions  that  take  place.  On 
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Friday  of  each  week,  the  high  school 
students  meet  with  teacher-supervisors 
and  discuss  general  child  development 
teaching  techniques,  as  well  as  the  prog- 
ress of  each  hidlvldual  child. 

Regularly,  parents  of  the  pre-school 
children  meet  as  a  group  with  the  teach- 
ers and  discuss  those  same  subjects,  ex- 
change experiences  and  ideas,  and  evalu- 
ate the  progress  of  their  children. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year,  all 
of  the  children  involved  In  the  pilot 
group,  along  with  a  substantial  control 
group  of  children  who  were  not  involved 
In  the  program,  were  adminstered  the 
Caldwell  cooperative  pre-school  inven- 
tory. This  is  a  sensitive  test  for  analyz- 
ing skill  development  In  small  children 
Objective  analysis  of  the  results  of  these 
tests  established  that  the  experimental 
group  was  more  advanced  in  skills  than 
the  control  group,  even  though  children 
In  the  experimental  group  had  been  ini- 
tially Identified  as  being  deficient  in  such 
skills. 

Beyond  this  objective  evaluation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
at  length  with  the  administrator,  the 
teachers,  the  high  school  students,  and 
several  of  the  parents.  I  sensed  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  commitment,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  and  accomplishment. 
I  specifically  asked  several  of  the  parents 
if  they  felt  such  a  program  justified  the 
use  of  Federal  funds.  Unanimously  they 
felt  that  it  did.  Moreover,  the  parents 
stated  emphatically  that  as  a  result  of 
the  year's  work,  they  now  knew  more 
about  their  children  and  more  about 
themselves.  Their  relationship  with  other 
children  In  the  family,  they  told  me,  had 
also  Improved.  The  high  school  students 
reported  considerable  growth  In  their 
knowledge  of  small  children  as  a  result 
of  their  experience,  and  felt  it  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  if  and  when  they 
had  children  of  their  own. 

In  addition  to  these  documented  gains, 
there  is  evidence  of  other  benefits  as 
well.  For  example,  hundreds  of  Redford 
Township  citizens  have  now  experienced 
closer  identification  with  community 
schools.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade 
teachers  have  increased  their  ability  to 
plan  for  and  deal  with  individual  differ- 
ences among  small  children,  and  sib- 
lings of  the  PREP  children  have  bene- 
fited through  what  their  parents  have 
learned  about  helping  children. 

I  might  add  that  the  PREP  program 
of  Redford  Township  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  from  communities  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Many  other 
school  districts  are  hoping  to  dupli- 
cate the  PREP  process,  as  well  as  its 
success.  Diane  Bert  is  much  in  demand 
to  work  with  other  communities  in  set- 
ting up  similar  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  cost  of  adminis- 
tering PREP,  including  the  salaries  of 
the  Administrator,  the  teachers — all  of 
whom  are  extremely  well  qualified  by  vir- 
tue of  their  education,  their  experience, 
their  temoeraments  and  personalities, 
and  their  love  of  children— all  teaching 
materials,  and  administrative  expenses, 
has  been  no  more  than  $349  per  child 
per  year.  When  we  consider  that  each 
child  has  been  diverted  from  a  path 
of  an  unproductive  school  career,  it  is 
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clear  that  this  is  money  well  Invested. 
Prevention  is  always  less  expensive  than 
later  efforts  to  remedy  the  results  of 
learning  problems. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  Redford 
Township  and  the  Administrator  and 
teachers  of  PREP  in  the  Redford  Union 
School  District  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  initiative,  imagination,  fore- 
sight, and  ability  in  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
And  I  think  the  Members  of  Congress 
can  share  some  pride  that  a  federally 
funded  program  has  lived  up  to  its  po- 
tential and  proven  worth.  PREP  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment working  in  partnership  with  a 
local  commimity  to  produce  results  that 
neither,  independently,  would  have  been 
capable  of  achieving. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  COMES  TO 
JOHNSTOWN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  the  death  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  ap- 
peared imminent.  Bethlehem  Steel — the 
area's  largest  employer — announced  it 
would  b3  forced  to  reduce  the  work  force 
at  its  Johnstown  plant  and  place  5,000 
people  out  of  work. 

The  community  pulled  together  and 
with  help  from  the  State  and  Federal 
Government  was  able  to  save  the  5,000 
jobs.  The  community  spirit  did  not  dis- 
solve when  Bethlehem  announced  it 
would  continue.  The  crisis  had  created 
the  Johnstown  Area  Regional  Industries 
( JARI)  — an  organization  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  area's  economic  picture. 

After  several  efforts  and  some  smaller 
successes,  JARI  announced  on  July  1  that 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  has 
chosen  Jolmstown  as  the  location  of  Its 
mideastern  office. 

For  the  area  this  represents  a  sig- 
nificant diversification  away  from  manu- 
facturing and  basic  industrial  type  of 
plants  that  presently  characterize  our 
region  to  Include  a  new,  management- 
professional  work  force.  Besides  new 
jobs,  the  Metropolitan  decision  will  stim- 
ulate more  consumer  spending  in  the 
area,  provide  a  more  diversified  popula- 
tion that  win  change  spending  habits, 
and  create  the  psychological  boost  need- 
ed to  start  a  whole  new  era  in  the  Johns- 
town area  and  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  benefits  come  new  burdens 
on  our  area  schools,  housing  markets, 
public  services,  and  sales  outlets.  The  ar- 
rival of  Metropolitan  represents  an  op- 
portunity and  a  challenge  for  everyone 
in  the  Johnstown  area,  and  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  community  will  face 
change. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  thank  publicly  some  people 
who  deserve  praise  for  their  work  with 
this  development. 

First,  let  me  mention  the  Individuals 
within  the  community  who  are  working 
hard  to  revitalize  Johnstown.  The  major 
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accomplishment  with  Metropolitan  re- 
sults largely  from  the  hard  work  and 
as: 

Charles  W.  Kunkle,  Jr.,  chairman, 
JARI. 

Frank  J.  Pasquerilla.  chairman.  John- 
stown Area  Economic  Development  Corp. 

Howard  M.  Picking,  JARI  board  mem- 
ber. 

Also,  in  his  remarks  making  the  an- 
nouncement, Mr.  Kunkle  mentioned  the 
work  and  dedication  of  these  individuals : 

John  Burkhard,  Johnstown  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Michael  P.  Flynn,  executive  director, 
JARI. 

Jack  Scheppner,  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Eugene  Swetz,  Greater  Johnstown 
Committee. 

Second,  the  project  could  not  have  been 
arranged  without  the  help  and  coopera- 
tion of  public  officials.  Besides  their  work 
in  attracting  Metropolitan,  they  now  face 
a  major  task  in  providing  the  necessary 
Government  assistance  and  services.  Cer- 
tainly deserving  mention  are: 

Joseph  P.  Robert,  chairman,  Cambria 
County  Commissioners. 

Joseph  Gorman,  county  commissioner. 

Raymond  Johnson,  county  commis- 
sioner. 

And  third,  we  certainly  commend  the 
efforts  of  officials  at  Metropolitan  Life. 
They  have  shown  great  confidence  in  the 
people  of  our  region,  and  took  time  to 
recognize  the  advantages  of  a  smaller 
urban  area.  Their  foresight  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. I  know  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  their  site  selection.  Deserv- 
ing recognition  from  the  company  are: 

George  P.  Jenkins,  Board  Chairman. 

Russell  A.  Baumann.  General  Manager 
of  the  Johnstown  facility. 

Edwin  L.  Barker,  District  Sales  Man- 
ager. 

Joseph  J.  Guiffre,  vice-president. 

Andrew  R.  Innocenzl,  regional  sales 
manager. 

Charles  E.  Lanlgan.  vice  president. 

Robert  F.  MuUer,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Donald  A.  Odell,  senior  vice  president 
and  secretary. 

Paul  J.  PIttinger,  vice  president. 

Vincent  Reusing,  government  relations 
associate. 

Charles  E.  Snoddy,  vice  president. 

It  has  taken  a  great  effort  to  reach 
this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  believe 
that  through  the  efforts  of  these  individ- 
uals and  others,  a  new  era  has  begun  for 
the  Johnstown  area  and  central  Penn- 
sylvania. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  67  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  join  with  me  today  In 
Introduction  of  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
permanent  "National  Family  Week" 
observance  In  November. 

This  resolution  Is  similar  to  one  ap- 
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proved  by  the  92d  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  in  1972  with  the  excep- 
tion that  this  proposal  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  annual  observance  in 
iionor  of  the  family  institution. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  which  this  resolution  will  be 
referred  has  stated  that  only  proposals 
with  "national  appeal  and  significance" 
will  be  considered  for  commemorative 
days  or  periods.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
significant  institution  with  wider  na- 
tional appeal  than  the  family  and  I  am 
hopeful  this  Congress  will  act  promptly 
to  approve  this  resolution. 

More  than  40  Governors  have  endorsed 
State  proclamations  of  Family  Week  in 
the  past  and  dozens  of  organizations 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  promoting 
a  national  observance  once  the  resolu- 
tion is  approved. 

The  legislation  calls  for  the  4th  week 
In  November,  the  week  including 
Thanksgiving,  to  be  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week."  It  also  encourages 
States  and  local  communities  to  observe 
the  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

No  institution  in  our  society  has  had 
more  infiuence  over  the  development  of 
America  during  the  last  200  years  than 
the  family.  Our  Nation's  fredom  was  born 
in  the  families  that  formed  the  13 
colonies. 

Our  goal  is  to  restore  the  family  to  Its 
rightful  place  in  society  by  enlisting  the 
support  of  millions  of  Americans  in  this 
drive  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  family  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation. 

My  hope  is  that  Congress  this  year  will 
renew  its  endorsement  of  national  family 
week  in  order  to  assure  the  success  of 
this  annual  observance.  Many  governors, 
mayors  and  organizations  are  awaiting 
an  official  proclamation  before  proceed- 
ing with  their  plans. 

A  national  family  week  organization 
has  been  organized  to  promote  this  ob- 
servance throughout  the  land.  The  fol- 
lowing organizaUons  have  indicated 
their  interest  in  helping: 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 
American  L«glon.  American  National  Red 
Cross,  Big  sisters  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Black  Silent  Majority  Committee,  Center  For 
The  Family,  Community  Family  Life  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  Community  Group  Health  Founda- 
tion, Cub  Scouting  Division,  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  Future  Homemakers 
of  America,  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Life  Line,  Lions  Clubs  of  Northern 
Washington,  Metropolitan  Police  Boys* 
Clubs,  Mission  of  Community  Concern,  Na- 
tional Catholic  Community  Service,  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National  Ex- 
change Club,  National  Society  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Salvation  Army 
and  Teen  Corps,  Inc. 

Members  of  the  House  who  join  with 
me  in  sponsoring  this  measure  are: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
BevUl.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Broy- 
hlU,  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Claw- 
son,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Derwlnskl,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Ellberg,  Mr.  Erlenbom,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Flthian,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Gradison. 
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Mr.  Grassley,  lUr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Helstoskl, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  McHugb,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  Yorls.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  J.  WUliam  Stanton  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr,  Treen,  Mr.  Van- 
der  Jagt.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Whltehiirst,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 


OIL'S  "BATTLE  OP  THE  BILLIONS" 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OP    CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seem- 
ingly endless  battle  between  the  public 
Interest  and  that  of  the  administration 
aligned  with  oil  company  lobbies  will 
continue  in  smother  arena  over  the  next 
few  weeks  as  H.R.  7014 — the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975 — 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  This  bill, 
reported  out  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  is  a  rela- 
tively comprehensive  and  equitable  meas- 
ure which  features,  most  importantly,  a 
price  ceiling  on  imcontrolled  domestic 
oil.  The  Commerce  Committee  has  made 
it  clear  by  the  approval  of  this  bill  that 
it  will  not  sit  idly  by  as  the  administra- 
tion permits  the  OPEC  cartel  to  establish 
the  price  for  our  own  resources  and 
wreak  havoc  on  our  economy.  Ralph 
Nader  describes  the  motivations  of  the 
interested  parties  quite  well  in  his  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  Julys,  1975: 

Oil's  "Battle  of  the  Billions" 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 

The  stage  is  set  for  a  dramatic  struggle 
between  Gerald  Ford  and  consumer  forces 
in  Congress  over  the  price  of  energy  In  this 
country.  As  If  to  punctuate  the  onset  of  this 
"battle  of  the  bUllons,"  the  giant  oil  com- 
panies' recent  price  Increases  signaled  the 
second  lap  in  their  drive  for  *l-per-gallon 
gasoline. 

President  Ford's  energy  policy  would  re- 
place price  controls  by  our  government  with 
OPEC-Exxon  pricing  of  our  domestic  energy. 
Including  oil,  gas  and  coal.  That  would  be 
the  direct  result  of  his  oU  price  decontrol 
plan. 

No  economist  would  deny  that  once  con- 
trols go  off,  the  price  of  domestic  oil  will  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  OPEC  price  for  foreign 
oU. 

Similarly,  if  President  Ford  achieves  his  de- 
regulatlon-of -natural -gas  objective  through 
Congress,  the  price  of  domestic  natural  gas 
will  more  than  triple,  rising  to  the  equivalent 
price  of  OPEC  oil.  Steam  coal  prices  have 
doubled  in  less  than  two  years,  mysterloxuly 
reflecting  similar  upward  pulls  of  the  price 
of  oil. 

Under  the  Ford  energy  plan,  stripped  of  Ita 
presidential  television  rhetoric,  every  time 
OPEC  raises  Its  price  $1  per  barrel,  Americans 
will  pay  almost  (6  billion  more  per  year  for 
domestic  oil,  gas  and  coal. 

This  country's  domestic  energy  supplies 
provide  our  country  with  80  percent  of  Its 
energy  consumption.  So  President  Ford's  de- 
control scheme  would  let  the  price  of  the  20 
percent  of  the  energy  we  Import  determine 
the  price  of  the  80  percent  of  the  energy 
we  produce  In  the  United  States. 
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The  giant  multinational  oil  companies,  of 
course,  like  the  President's  program.  In  fact, 
they  helped  write  It.  Exxon,  Gulf,  Mobil,  Arco, 
Shell  and  other  oU  giants  are  making  more 
profits  than  ever  before  as  the  OPEC  price 
goes  up. 

Moreover,  as  long  as  the  OPEC  price  stays 
high  or  goes  higher,  the  value  of  their  oU, 
gas  and  coal  reserves  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  increase  by  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars. 

If  OPEC  did  not  exist,  the  big  oil  com- 
panies would  want  to  create  It.  Fortune 
magazine.  In  Its  May  Issue,  described  how 
the  OPEC  cartel  depends  on  the  multina- 
tional oil  corporations  to  ensure  that  pro- 
duction cutbacks,  needed  to  sustain  cartel 
prices,  are  distributed  equitably  among  the 
cartel  members. 

In  a  word,  these  oil  companies  are  shoring 
up  the  cartel  because  they  have  a  stake  of 
billions  in  its  continuance. 

When  representatives  of  the  oil-producing 
countries  visit  this  country,  they  must  won- 
der how  the  oil  industry's  White  House  serv- 
ice station  can  publicly  condemn  OPEC  while 
it  and  the  large  U.S.  oil  companies  are  doing 
everything  to  keep  It  going. 

What  will  the  Ford  plan  cost  the  Ameri- 
can family?  At  least  $600  a  year  from  higher 
fuel,  electricity  and  gasoline  prices.  In  ad- 
dition the  ripple  effect  of  higher  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  prices  will  add  even  more  to  the 
already  strained  family  budget. 

This  means  massive  inflation,  more  unem- 
ployment and  recession.  And  that  Is  why 
members  of  Congress  have  been  balking  at 
the  veto-threatening  President  Ford. 

As  a  countermove  to  Ford,  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  has  reported  to  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  HR  7014,  the  energy  con- 
servation and  oil  pricing  act  of  1975. 

Bitterly  fought  over  between  pro-consumer 
committee  members  and  other  Democrats 
like  Rep.  John  Dingell,  who  want  to  weak- 
en the  bill  In  the  oil  Industry's  favor  to  avoid 
a  presidential  veto,  HR  7014  represents  prob- 
ably the  best  provisions  likely  to  get  through 
to  law  in  this  era  of  the  imperial  presidency. 

Led  by  Congressmen  Bob  Eckhardt,  John 
Moss  and  Andrew  Maguire,  HR  7014  holds  oU 
prices  far  below  the  Ford  plan  but  still  at  a 
level  amply  sufficient  to  encourage  explora- 
tion and  production. 

It  provides  for  mandatory  automobile  fuel 
economy  standards,  industrial  fuel  efficiency 
goals  and  several  other  ways  to  reduce  infla- 
tionary energy  waste. 

It  also  sets  up  a  petroleum  reserve  and  pro- 
vides the  General  Accounting  Office  with  sub- 
pena  powers  to  get  the  facts  about  reserves, 
costs  and  other  situations  from  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  oil  Industry. 

The  congressional  votes  on  HR  7014  will 
be  coming  up  later  this  month  and  early 
August.  If  you're  Interested  In  more  Infor- 
mation, write  to  yoiir  representative  and 
ask  for  a  copy  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee report  on  HB  7014. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSES  TO 
WILSON  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS 
OF  1975,  READING,  PA. 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  commence- 
ment address  by  the  valedictorian,  Mr. 
Glenn  Troxel,  of  Wilson  High  School 
class  of  1975,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  the  com- 
mencement address  by  the  salutatorian, 


Ms.  Catherine  Dadamio,  of  Wilson  High 
School  class  of  1975,  Reading,  Pa.: 
YouB  Tomorrow  Is  Beinc  Shaped  Todat 

When  we  as  students  consider  and  evaluate 
ourselves  we  And  that  we  are  the  sum  total 
of  our  experiences.  All  that  we  have  done  has 
become  part  of  us  and  we  constantly  draw 
from  this  reservoir  of  knowledge  when  we  are 
faced  with  new  problems  and  situations. 

One  of  the  many  molding  parts  of  this 
reservoir  has  been  our  parents.  They  have 
provided  guidance  when  we  needed  It  and 
whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to  admit  it, 
they  have  also  given  us  the  basis  for  our  own 
morals.  There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  gen- 
eration gap;  but  when  you  get  right  down  to 
It,  the  basic  rights  and  wrongs  for  both  of  us 
are  still  the  same. 

Another  Important  molding  part  has  been 
school  and  so  far  this  has  been  provided  In 
basically  three  phases: 

In  grade  school  we  got  to  learn  what  school 
was  all  about;  and  we  also  made  new  friends, 
friends  whom  we  have  known  and  kept  all 
of  our  lives.  Our  friends  are  the  people  by 
whom  others  Judge  us  and  they  are  usually 
the  ones  who  influence  us  the  most. 

The  next  phase  of  schooling  was  Junior 
high  where  we  were  basically  separated  into 
sections.  Here  we  got  to  know  mainly  only 
those  In  our  particular  sections  well. 

Next  came  senior  high  school  and  here  we 
found  friends  in  fields  that  we  enjoyed,  ex- 
tracurricular activities  such  as  sports  or 
clubs.  By  senior  high  school  we  have  also 
pretty  well  determined  what  course  of  study 
we  are  going  to  embark  upon  and  this  deci- 
sion Is  reflected  by  the  quality  of  work  and 
how  we  apply  ourselves  In  school.  High  school 
has  also  been  an  experimenting  time.  It  has 
been  a  time  when  we've  gotten  a  chance  to 
try  out  new  things,  things  we  could  never  do 
before  or  things  that  we  read  about  In  books. 
Along  with  this  goes  social  affairs  and  here 
we  learn  self-control  and  to  Judge  for  our- 
selves what  is  right  and  wrong. 

Wilson,  as  a  high  school,  has  also  pro- 
vided us  with  many  opportunities  and  open 
doors.  First  and  most  Importantly  of  all  it 
has  provided  a  means  of  education  and  this 
had  come  through  competent  members  of  the 
Wilson  faculty  staff.  However,  It  has  been 
up  to  us  as  students  If  we  wanted  to  seize 
this  opportunity. 

For  others,  high  school  has  provided  a 
chance  to  get  started  in  a  career  or  business 
through  the  vocational  technical  and  coop- 
erative programs. 

Wilson  has  also  provided  a  chance  to  meet 
new  people  and  friends  and  also  a  chance 
for  athletic  competition.  Here  those  of  us 
Involved  have  learned  how  to  take  defeat 
and  how  to  control  our  pride  In  victory. 
Sports  in  a  way  have  helped  to  prepare  us  for 
life  with  a!l  its  downfalls  and  high  spots. 

As  we  look  toward  the  future  some  of  us 
will  be  going  to  college,  some  may  be  into 
bu.slness.  Others  may  try  to  get  a  part  time 
Job  for  a  while,  and  others  will  be  starting 
families.  I  think  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
eighteen,  or  nineteen  we  are  by  no  means 
children  anymore,  yet  we  are  now  faced  with 
a  difficult  decision;  that  is  what  field  we  will 
enter.  This  decision  will  be  shaping  the  rest 
of  our  lives  and  eighteen  is  rather  young  in 
this  perspective.  This  Is  why  we  must  try 
to  make  decisions  that  will  not  limit  tis  in 
the  future,  but  rather  open  new  doors  to  us. 
As  we  go  on  now  we  will  probably  meet  whole 
new  groups  of  people  and  we'll  liave  to  adapt 
to  them,  just  as  we  have  adapted  before, 
except  this  time  It  should  be  an  easier  task 
since  we  have  that  reservoir  to  draw  from. 

With  high  school  we  have  not  just  ac- 
quired knowledge.  We  have  learned  self-con- 
trol and  how  to  react  to  different  situations. 

In  the  future  we  will  be  facing  mnny  new 
challenges  such  as  a  job.  marriage,  and  fam- 
ily. We'll  also  face  new  problems  and  these 
we  will  have  to  work  out  for  ourselves  be- 
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cause  there  will  be  no  guidance  counselors 
to  help  us.  Again,  these  we'll  be  able  to  try 
to  solve  because  we  are  the  sum  total  of  our 
experiences. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  leave  each  one 
of  you  with  this  message.  You  must  go  out  In 
life  and  prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  have 
and  do  what  you  want  because  you  can.  Each 
one  of  you  has  some  basic  skill  or  talent; 
some  know  what  it  Is  already,  others  rnay 
have  to  search  themselves  for  it.  You  must 
then  go  out  and  apply  yourself  with  what  you 
have  and  if  you  go  with  tolerance,  with  self- 
understanding,  and  with  confidence,  I  think 
you  will  enjoy  a  happy,  productive  life. 

Your  Attituue  Can  Determine  Yottr  Fdture 

In  order  to  achieve  anjrthlng  it  is  Important 
that  we  are  able  to  face  both  disappoint- 
ments and  encouragements.  To  surmount 
what  is  merely  possible,  we  must  say  to  our- 
selves that  we  can  do  It. 

Experience  is  the  substance  that  makes  up 
our  lives;  and  achievement  often  requires 
tedious,  long,  harsh  experiences  such  as  com- 
petition, criticism,  and  even  failure.  But  if 
we  want  to  know  achievement,  we  must  have 
such  experiences;  and  If  we  want  to  know  ex- 
perience, we  must  attempt  achievement. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  know  that  even  the 
greatest  of  men  and  women  had  approached 
seemingly  unsurmountable  obstacles,  but 
with  fortitude  and  perseverance  they  cleared 
their  own  path  of  difficulties.  Tom  Dempsey, 
the  kicker  of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles,  was 
born  with  half  of  a  foot  and  three  fingers  on 
one  of  his  hands.  In  spite  of  his  physical 
handicap,  he  now  holds  the  record  for  the 
longest  field  goal.  In  1973  a  Conrad  Welser 
High  School  senior  and  football  player  be- 
came paralyzed  after  a  tragic  trampoline  ac- 
cident. At  that  time  he  was  confined  to  a 
high-back  wheel  chair  and  had  to  wear  a 
four-poster  brace.  With  the  help  of  exces- 
sive therapy  and  faith,  he  now  has  the  use  of 
his  arms  and  Is  able  to  operate  an  electric 
wheelchair.  He  Is  now  planning  to  attend 
college,  and  he  sees  college  as  his  chance  to 
begin  helping  others. 

Houston  McTear,  an  eighteen  year  old 
sprinter  from  the  backwoods  of  Florida,  is 
one  of  the  record  holders  in  the  100  yard  dash 
running  It  in  9.0  seconds.  When  he  was  four- 
teen years  old  he  won  the  100  yard  dash  In  a 
Junior  high  school  track  meet,  running  In 
sneakers,  a  T-shirt,  and  a  worn  pair  of  cut- 
off blue  Jeans.  His  father,  mother,  and  seven 
brothers  live  in  a  squalid  shack  at  the  end 
of  a  dirt  road.  His  father  makes  $400  a  month. 
The  school  he  attends  lacks  many  facilities, 
including  a  track;  but  he  is  letting  nothing 
stop  him.  He  has  potential,  and  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  he  has  drive. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  a  luncheon  and 
was  privileged  to  bear  the  speech  of  Judge 
Lisa  Rlchette  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
Court  of  Philadelphia.  Judge  Rlchette  Is  the 
author  of  "Throwaway  Children".  She  talked 
of  how  she  and  many  women  had  to  struggle 
for  their  positions  In  life  not  because  they 
lacked  intelligence  or  ability,  but  because  so- 
ciety failed  to  recognize  the  liberated  woman. 
Judge  Rlchette,  among  others,  never  gave  up 
despite  the  fact  that  everywhere  they  turned 
people  claimed  that  they  did  not  look  like  a 
doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  judge  ...  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be.  Society  implied  that  therefore 
they  could  not  become  one. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  can  become  nation- 
ally known  or  a  "superstar";  but  If  we  set 
goals  within  oiu-  own  little  world,  we  can 
strive  to  reach  them.  Our  goals  must  be  high 
enough  so  that  we  may  look  ahead  but  low 
enough  so  that  we  may  someday  reach  them. 
We  can  expect  failures,  but  failure  will  stir 
us  to  endure  much  more  and  keep  aiming  for 
our  goals. 

Here  In  the  Wilson  area  we  find  that  both 
the  roles  of  men  and  women  are  changing  In 
the  fields  of  sports,  leadership,  and  Job  oppor- 
tunity. Many  of  us  feel  that  we  are  hindered 
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because  these  fields  are  lacking.  We  cannot, 
however,  become  discouraged  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  seems  as  though  we  have  to  fight 
so  much  for  what  we  really  want  and  need. 
As  we  learn  to  make  our  own  decisions  and 
strive  for  our  own  goals,  we  will  become  able 
to  work  together  for  the  making  of  a  better 
society.  It  is  true  that  whatever  I  do  for  my- 
self can  only  help  myself;  but  If  we,  as  a 
whole,  retain  the  optimistic  views  each  one  of 
us  has  towards  ourself,  we  can  Join  with 
others  and  reach  for  America's  goals.  Opti- 
mistic Individuals  make  an  optimistic  Ameri- 
can society. 

Here  Is  a  quotation  by  Walter  D.  Wintle 
that  we  should  remember  when  we  face  these 
future  challenges: 

Life's  battles  don't  always  go 
To  the  stronger  or  faster  man. 

But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins 
Is  the  one  who  thinks  he  can. 


WE  BEGIN  TOMORROW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  witnessed 
the  national  spirit  of  patriotism  as  we 
commemorated  our  country's  independ- 
ence, and  marked  the  beginning  of  our 
Bicentennial  year.  This  feeling  of  respect 
for  our  country  and  for  the  individual 
liberties  that  are  ours  as  citizens  of  this 
great  land,  provide  the  .solid  foundation 
for  our  national  strength. 

In  my  judgment,  this  coming  year  is  a 
time  for  Americans  to  reaffirm  our  na- 
tional heritage  and  promote  America  and 
unity  among  all  Americans.  It  is  a  time 
to  encourage  a  massive  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  blessings  and  freedom 
of  our  country  on  her  200th  birthday. 

Therefore,  I  was  especially  pleased  to 
see  the  editorial  in  the  July  3  edition  of 
the  Suburban  Life,  an  outstanding  pub- 
lication serving  West  Cook  County,  HI., 
calling  for  all  Americans  to  renew  their 
patriotism  as  we  honor  our  country's 
200th  anniversary.  The  article  follows: 
We  Begin  Tomorrow 

Tomorrow  we  enter  Into  our  200th  year 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we 
begin  the  one  year  Bicentennial  countdown 
to  the  date  which  will  launch  us  into  our 
third  centiiry. 

The  Bicentennial  Is  springing  up  across 
our  entire  nation  as  a  spirit  of  participation 
and  achievement.  Western  Springs  and 
Darien  have  already  had  Bicentennial  events. 
Many  of  our  communities  are  flying  the  Bi- 
centennial flag.  We  hope  aU  will  be  doing 
so  soon. 

The  La  Grange  Bicentennial  Commission 
is  putting  forth  a  special  effort  for  every 
resident  to  fly  the  American  flag  tomorrow. 
Again  we  hope  this  communltywlde  effort 
spreads  throughout  the  area  and  nation. 

We  believe  this  country  needs  a  return  to 
good  old  fashioned  patriotism.  Getting  In- 
volved In  Bicentennial  activities  Is  the  best 
way  we  know  to  achieve  this  goal. 

In  contrast  to  this  nation's  Centennial  In 
1876  which  was  celebrated  In  a  single  city, 
Philadelphia,  the  activities  commemorating 
our  Bicentennial  will  take  place  In  commu- 
nities throughout  the  U.S.  Most  area  villages 
have  conunlttees  hard  at  work  on  local  cele- 
brations. Any  community  not  already  Involv- 
ed is  missing  the  boat. 
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Fireworks,  parades  and  picnics  are  the 
traditional  Fourth  of  July  observances.  With 
participation  In  these  events  tomorrow,  we 
hope  residents  wiU  renew  the  patriotism 
and  spirit  which  has  made  this  nation  the 
greatest  land  on  earth. 

It  is  our  hope  that  dviring  this  final  year 
of  oxir  second  century,  all  Americans  will 
come  together  to  remember  how  we  came 
to  be,  celebrate  what  we  are  and  to  reflect 
on  where  we  are  going. 

We  hope  that  Americans  will  use  this  com- 
ing year  to  prepare  a  celebration  befitting 
our  great  nation.  Each  community,  in  Its 
own  way,  should  be  planning  now  to  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial  in  a  manner  best 
suited  to  its  location,  means  and  desires 

It  should  also  be  a  day  to  break  ground 
for  a  Bicentennial  project  that  will  help 
shape  a  better  tomorrow  so  future  genera- 
tions can  look  back  and  know  that  the  com- 
munity of  today  cared  about  Itself,  about  its 
nation  and  the  principles  which  we  honor. 

We  begin  tomorrow,  not  with  just  a  day 
off  from  work,  with  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
faith  and  trust  in  the  American  way.  Ply 
the  flag  and  be  proud  you're  an  American. 


THE    WORLD   IGNORES    THE    CAM- 
BODIAN DEATH  MARCH 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  before  the  fall  of  Cambodia  to 
the  Communists  many  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  press  urged  a  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  aid  to  the  anti-Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Lon  Nol.  They  argued,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  stopping  the  aid  was  "in  the  best 
interests"  of  the  Cambodian  people.  New 
York  Times  Columnist  Tom  Wicker  said 
that  there  was  "not  much  moral  choice" 
between  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the  Lon 
Nol  government. 

Now,  we  can  review  the  results  of  the 
Communist  takeover  of  Cambodia  and 
decide  whether  or  not  it  has  really  been 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  that 
country. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 
shortly  after  their  takeover,  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  genocide  in  Cambodia 
Upon  entering  Phnom  Penh,  Khmer 
Rouge  troops  immediately  ordered  the 
entire  population— some  2  million  peo- 
ple—to move  out  of  the  city  en  masse. 
Women,  children,  old  men— were  all 
driven  out  like  cattle,  many  of  them  to- 
tally unequipped  or  suppUed  to  go  for 
more  than  a  few  hours — toward  an  un- 
known destination  said  to  be  65  miles 
away. 

An  intelligence  memo  prepared  for  the 
White  House  states  that — 

...  It  Is  clear  that  the  forced  march  out 
of  Phnom  Penh  resulted  In  death  for  many 
of  the  young,  old  and  weak  among  the  city's 
2  million  inhabitants.  .  .  .  First-hand  ac- 
counts from  Individuals  caught  up  in  the 
forced  exodus — and  who  subsequently  exited 
the  country — paint  a  grim  picture.  One  re- 
ported scores  of  bodies  floating  in  a  river 
near  the  capital.  .  .  .  The  removal  of  the 
urban  population  to  the  countryside  is 
clearly  a  deliberate  and  calculated  policy  of 
the  new  leadership.  .  .  . 
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Denis  D.  Gray,  an  Associated  Press 
reporter  in  Thailand,  interviewed  Cam- 
bodians who  managed  to  escape.  One 
former  soldier  said  that  he  saw  about  40 
trailers  with  about  10  corpses  piled  Into 
each  being  towed  down  a  road.  Two  days 
later,  after  the  Khmer  Rouge  had  left, 
the  soldier  said  he  discovered  arms  and 
legs  and  other  parts  of  bodies  sticking 
out  of  shallow  graves  near  the  village  of 
Phan  Rong.  Gray  writes  that — 

Another  refugee  said  he  had  been  a  police- 
man. ...  He  said  he  and  16  other  police  and 
military  Intelligence  men  were  rounded  up. 
stripped  to  their  underwear  and  taken  toward 
a  pit  surrounded  by  Khmer  Rouge  soldiers. 
They  were  beaten  with  shovels  and  bamboo 
clubs  during  their  death  march  to  the  mass 
grave,  the  man  said. 

The  brutality  being  inflicted  by  Com- 
mimists  in  Cambodia  has  been  largely  ig- 
nored by  world  opinion.  Columnist  Jack 
Anderson  writes  that — 

The  United  Nations,  collectively  and  sep- 
arately, continues  to  Ignore  the  forced  evac- 
uation of  an  estimated  3  mlllon  Cambo- 
dians from  the  cities  to  the  countryside.  Yet 
this  must  go  dowp  in  history  as  the  greatest 
atrocity  since  the  Nazis  herded  Jews  Into  the 
gas  chambers.  The  mass  exodus  was  a  death 
march.  ...  An  estimated  1  million  people  are 
expected  to  die  from  hunger  and  exposure  . . . 

Those  who  believe  In  the  pleasant  il- 
lusion of  detente,  that  somehow  the 
Communists  have  changed,  should  re- 
view events  in  Cambodia. 

I  wish  to  share  with  colleagues  the 
article,  "Cambodian  Refuges  Tell  of  Ex- 
ecutions" by  Denis  D.  Gray,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  June 
24,  1975,  and  the  column,  "U.N.  Ignores 
Cambodia  Death  March,"  by  Jack  Ander- 
son, which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  23,  1975,  and  insert  them 
Into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  June  24,  1975] 
Cambodian  Rzfdgees  Tell  of  Exectttions 

(By  Denis  D.Gray) 
StTRiN,  Thailand. — Cambodians  who  es- 
caped recently  to  Thailand  report  that  mass 
executions  have  taken  place  In  Cambodia 
since  the  Khmer  Rouge  victory  more  than 
two  months  ago. 

The  refugees  say  most  of  the  victims  were 
men  of  the  former  Cambodian  army.  They 
apparently  were  killed  to  eliminate  elements 
thought  to  be  potentially  hostile  to  the  new 
rulers  of  Cambodia,  the  sources  said. 

Two  former  soldiers  said  they  saw  Khmer 
Rouge  soldiers  beat  about  40  officers  and  en- 
listed men  to  death  with  shovels  and  clubs 
In  the  northwestern  province  of  Siem  Reap 
at  the  end  of  April. 

The  victims,  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  screamed  and  begged  to  be  shot  as  the 
Khmer  Rouge  pounded  them  to  death. 

The  corpses  were  buried  near  the  village 
of  Phnom  Prong,  nine  miles  west  of  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  the  tw3  men  said.  They  said 
they  watched  the  killings  from  separate  hid- 
ing places  in  the  Jungle. 

Another  former  soldier  from  the  area  said 
he  saw  about  40  trailers  with  about  10  corpses 
piled  into  each  being  towed  down  a  road. 
Two  days  later,  after  the  Khmer  Rouge  had 
left,  the  soldier  said  he  discovered  arms  and 
legs  and  other  parts  of  bodies  sticking  out 
of  shallow  graves  near  the  village  of  Phan 
Rong. 

Another  refugee  said  he  had  been  a  police- 
man in  the  northwestern  province  of  Oddor 
Mean  Chey.  He  said  he  and  16  other  police 
and  military  Intelligence  men  were  rounded 
up  at  the  provincial  headquarters  during  the 
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second  week  of  May,  stripped  to  their  under- 
wear and  taken  toward  a  pit  surrounded  by 
Khmer  Rouge  soldiers. 

They  were  beaten  with  shovels  and  bamboo 
clubs  during  their  "death  march  to  the  mass 
grave,"  the  man  said.  But  he  reported  that 
he  asked  his  captors  for  water  and  when  they 
gave  it  to  him  managed  to  escape  into  the 
Jungle  as  the  Khmer  Rouge  fired  after  him. 
He  showed  scars  on  his  wrists  which  he  said 
came  from  the  steel  wire  with  which  he  was 
bound. 

A  former  diplomat  who  escaped  with  his 
family  reported  that  on  May  31  a  Khmer 
Rouge  official  stopped  him  about  30  miles 
from  the  Thai  border  and  told  him:  "You 
are  lucky.  Three  days  ago  we  received  instruc- 
tions not  to  kill  any  more  people  of  the  old 
government." 

The  diplomat  said  the  official  told  him  29 
truckloads  of  soldiers  and  members  of  their 
families  were  executed  in  the  area  of  Talork, 
a  former  military  camp. 

The  former  diplomat  also  said  he  was  told 
that  almost  3,000  army  men  were  executed 
southeast  of  Phnom  Penh  about  five  miles 
off  Highway  1  during  the  last  week  of  April. 
He  said  he  was  told  of  this  by  persons  who 
said  they  were  wives  or  sons  of  the  victims. 

A  former  lieutenant  colonel,  driven  from 
Phnom  Penh  in  the  forced  exodus  following 
the  capture  of  the  city,  said  he  saw  corpses 
strung  together  around  coconut  palms  along 
a  highway  south  of  the  capital. 

"There  were  about  20  such  groups,  each 
with  some  10  men  lashed  together,"  he  said. 
"We  dared  not  look  too  closely.  But  the  men 
were  naked  from  the  waist  up  and  had  bullet 
holes  in  their  backs." 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  23,  1975] 
UJ^.  Ignores  Cambodia  Death  Makch 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten) 

The  United  Nations,  collectively  and  sepa- 
rately, continues  to  Ignore  the  forced  evacua- 
tion of  an  estimated  3  million  Cambodians 
from  the  cities  to  the  countryside. 

Yet  this  must  go  down  in  history  as  the 
greatest  atrocity  since  the  Nazis  herded  Jews 
into  the  gas  chambers.  The  mass  exodus  was 
a  death  march,  with  reports  of  bodies  aban- 
doued  along  the  way.  An  estimated  1  million 
people  are  expected  to  die  from  hunger  and 
exposure  in  the  hinterland,  where  the  food 
stocks  simply  aren't  adequate  to  feed  the 
city  population. 

The  details,  however,  have  been  bottled  up. 
As  we  reported  in  an  earlier  column,  the 
Communists  have  sealed  off  Cambodia  so  that 
almost  no  Information  leaks  out. 

An  intelligence  memo,  prepared  for  the 
White  House,  reports  this  much : 

"Although  the  accounts  are  confused,  and 
In  many  cases  conflicting,  it  is  clear  chat  the 
forced  march  out  of  Phnom  Penh  resulted  in 
death  for  many  of  the  young,  old  and  weak 
among  the  city's  2  million  inhabitants." 

Another  million  people  from  other  tovms 
were  driven  out  of  their  homes  and  were 
forced  to  Join  the  death  march. 

Continues  the  intelligence  document: 
"First-hand  accounts  from  individuals 
caught  up  in  the  forced  exodus — and  who 
subsequently  exited  the  country — paint  a 
grim  picture. 

"One  reported  scores  of  bodies  floating  In 
a  river  near  the  capital.  According  to  doctors 
among  the  marchers,  scores  of  people  died 
from  cholera,  dehydration  or  hunger  since 
the  Communists  provided  no  food,  water  or 
medicine  throughout  the  long  march. 

"Having  forcefully  relocated  the  urban 
population,  there  is  evidence  that  the  leader- 
ship Is  having  difficulty  adequately  caring 
for  Its  new  wards  and  the  toll  of  human  lives 
Is  likely  to  continue  as  the  result  of  disease 
and  famine." 

Why  did  the  Communists  empty  the  cities? 
Declares  the  memo:  "The  removal  of  the 
urban  population  to  the  countryside  Is  clear- 


ly a  deliberate  and  calculated  policy  of  the 
new  leadership  and  appears  to  be  aimed  at 
furthering  the  Communists'  plan  to  remake 
completely  Cambodian  society  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  relieving  the  strain  on  urban 
food  supplies  and  facilitating  consolidation 
of  control  over  the  cities  and  towns." 

But  the  full  "magnitude  of  human  suf- 
fering caiised  by  this  policy,"  suggests  the 
memo,  "will  probably  never  be  fully  known." 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR  EGIDIG 
ORTONA— END  OP  AN  EXEMPLARY 
CAREER  IN  SERVICE  TO  ITALY 
AND  AMERICA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  take  this 
opportimlty  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador  from  Italy  the 
Honorable  Egidio  Ortona  who  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  after  a 
distinguished  8 -year  career  as  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Actually  his  retirement  marks  the  end 
of  a  career  In  the  diplomatic  service 
which  stretched  some  43  years.  Ambas- 
sador Ortona  before  entering  diplomatic 
service  had  compDed  an  outstanding 
scholastic  record  in  some  of  the  finest 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  world. 
This  included  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin  and  a  degree  from  the 
prestigious  London  School  of  Economics. 

Ambassador  Ortona  began  his  diplo- 
matic service  in  1932  and  spent  time  In 
Cairo,  Johannesburg  and  London.  In 
1940  he  returned  to  Rome  and  served  as 
the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  1945  Ambassador 
Ortona  was  first  assigned  to  the  Italian 
Embassy  in  Washington.  In  1949  he  was 
appointed  as  the  head  of  the  Italian 
technical  delegation  which  gave  him 
close  dealings  with  the  program  of 
American  economic  assistance  to  Italy 
which  served  to  reinvigorate  their  na- 
tion after  the  ravages  of  World  War  n. 

In  the  1950's  Ambassador  Ortona's  dip- 
lomatic talents  began  to  be  better  rec- 
ognized and  he  was  chosen  as  the  minis- 
ter-counselor for  the  Washington  Em- 
bassy. 

In  1958  he  was  given  one  of  its  high- 
est honors  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
Italian  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  had  the  distinct  and  unforget- 
table privilege  of  presiding  over  the  Se- 
curity Coimcil  on  two  different  occa- 
sions. 

lii  1961  Mr.  Ortona  was  summoned 
back  to  Italy  to  serve  as  the  Director 
General  for  Economic  Affairs  In  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  econom- 
ic expertise  was  called  upon  often  in  this 
period  serving  as  chairman  of  a  number 
of  major  international  conferences.  He 
was  also  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Italian  delegation  In  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

After  this  time  he  again  returned  to 
the  diplomatic  field  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  General  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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In  May  of  1967  he  culminated  his  bril- 
liant career  in  public  service  by  being  ap- 
pointed as  the  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  to  the  United  States.  In 
his  tenure  as  Ambassador  he  gained  the 
friendship  and  respect  of  the  American 
and  international  diplomatic  community. 
He  has  many  friends  in  all  walks  of  life 
both  in  America  and  in  the  world  com- 
munity. I  have  had  the  personal  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  Ambassador  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  great  intelligence  and  compassion 
dedicated  to  serving  the  people  of  Italy. 
The  people  of  Italy  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Egidio 
Ortona  as  their  Ambassador.  We  in  this 
country  have  been  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  services  of  Ambassador  Ortona  as  he 
has  proven  himself  to  be  an  exemplary 
leader  in  the  diplomatic  world. 

A  successful  diplomat  is  one  who  has 
a  natural  rapport  with  people.  Ambas- 
sador Ortona  throughout  his  long  years 
in  the  diplomatic  service  has  enjoyed 
his  duties  and  his  contacts  with  people. 
He  has  provided  myself  and  the  other 
Italian-American  Members  of  Congress 
with  inspiration  and  guidance  in  our 
work  and  has  afforded  us  extensive  cour- 
tesies at  the  famous  embassy  on  16th 
Street.  He  is  a  man  who  has  lived  life  to 
the  hilt  and  at  an  age  when  most  men 
would  be  seeking  a  quiet  life.  Ambassador 
Ortona  remains  active  in  his  work  and 
his  favorite  extracurricular  activities  of 
swimming  and  horseback  riding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Italy,  the 
Italian-American  community,  and  the 
diplomatic  world  as  a  whole  will  sorely 
miss  Ambassador  Ortona.  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  these  groups  when  I  extend  to  the 
Ambassador  my  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful and  healthy  retirement  and  many 
more  years  with  his  lovely  wife,  Jlulla, 
and  their  three  children,  one  of  whom  I 
might  add  is  seeking  to  follow  his  father 
in  diplomatic  service.  Ambassador  Or- 
tona is  a  man  who  deserves  nothing  but 
the  best  from  life,  for  that  is  exactly 
what  he  gave  to  it. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed-nesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  Washington  Report 
entitled  "Politicians": 

Politicians 

Olven  the  deep  mistrust  of  politicians, 
anyone— and  especially  a  politician— who 
takes  pen  in  hand,  or  opens  his  mouth,  to 
defend  politicians  as  a  group  should  prob- 
ably be  prepared  to  duck  fast.  But  I  believe 
the  defense  needs  to  be  made,  so  I'll  ignore 
"^7  own  advice  and  give  it  a  try- 

Tou  don't  need  to  tell  tboee  of  ub  wbo  are 
politicians  that  we  have  a  bad  name  and 
that  people  have  become  extremely  cynical 
about  us.  Attacking  poUticians  is,  of  course, 
a  national  sport,  played  enthusiastically 
year-round,  in  good  weather  and  bad.  In  or 
out  of  doors. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  In  defense  of  poli- 
ticians? Believe  it  or  not,  a  pretty  good  de- 
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fense  can  be  made,  and  it  goes  something 
like  this:  The  role  of  the  politician  is  to 
make  the  country  work.  John  Oardner  re- 
minds us  that  in  a  country  as  big  and  diverse 
as  America,  worthy  groups  want  mutually 
contradictory  things.  Without  the  aid  of 
politicians  In  creating  consensus  and  accom- 
modation, the  country  would  come  apart  at 
the  seams.  The  politician  promotes  stability, 
accommodates  different  points  of  view,  de- 
velops a  consensus,  tries  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  strives  to  achieve  Justice. 
On  any  scale  of  values,  these  are  not  un- 
worthy tasks. 

Most  politicians  are  knowledgeable  about 
the  competing  pressures  In  the  country,  and 
they  learn  to  mediate  timong  them.  They 
know  the  flashpoints  of  contention  on  most 
subjects,  and  they  try  to  work  their  way 
through  conflicting  arguments  and  pressures 
to  workable  solutions.  Politicians  are  neces- 
sarily students  of  what  will  work  and  of  what 
will  keep  all  sides  in  a  conflict.  If  not  satis- 
fled,  at  least  not  too  iinhappy.  They  will 
often  blur  the  stark  line  between  victory 
and  defeat  by  making  gracious  overtures 
and  even  concessions  when  they  win,  and 
by  putting  the  best  possible  face  on  defeat 
when  they  lose. 

People  often  have  exaggerated  expectations 
of  what  politicians  can  accomplish.  They 
want  instant  satisfaction,  and  when  they 
don't  get  it,  they  experience  instant  disap- 
pointment. They  often  overestimate  the 
ability  of  their  favorite  politician  to  solve  a 
problem  and  they  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  Itself.  They  become  too 
quickly  frustrated  and  disenchanted  with 
the  political  process  when  politicians  do  not 
make  the  progress  they  think  should  be 
made.  In  fact,  politicians  often  accomplish 
more  than  people  realize.  Too  often,  people 
become  transflxed  by  the  daily  charges  and 
countercharges,  as  the  news  media  focus  on 
personalities,  differences,  and  generalities, 
that  they  miss,  or  forget,  the  progress  made 
and  the  problems  avoided. 

Basically,  politicians  struggle  for  power; 
that  is  what  their  business  is  all  about.  In 
this  cotmtry  this  struggle  Is  out  in  the  open, 
in  a  system  in  which  politicians  try  to  make 
the  competing  interests,  the  frustrations  and 
desires  of  215  million  Americans  and  mold 
them  into  some  kind  of  national  policy. 
Politicians  play  an  Indlspenslble  role  in  this 
vital  process,  although,  admittedly,  it  is 
sometimes  done  rather  crudely. 

In  a  big,  tough,  sometimes  cruel  world, 
the  politician  also  serves  as  an  important 
buffer  between  individuals  and  their  gov- 
ernment. Any  Congressman  can  tell  you  that 
be  and  his  staff  spend  much  time  in  obtain- 
ing social  security  benefits  or  unemployment 
compensation  for  constituents,  and  in  many 
other  ways  politicians  are  able  to  make  a 
harsh  environment  a  little  kindlier  for  in- 
dividuals who  encounter  the  sometimes  ap- 
palling indifference  of  massive  government 
bureaucracy. 

The  politicians'  efforts  to  build  a  majority 
or  a  consensus  are  also  essential  Lq  forging 
national  unity.  The  forces  of  sectionalism  are 
very  strong  in  this  country.  We  rightly  pride 
ourselves  on  the  diversity  of  class,  race,  creed, 
and  region,  but  these  things  do  have  a  divi- 
sive thrust,  and  on  many  questions  the  coun- 
try needs  aU  the  unifying  forces  it  can 
muster.  Fence  straddling,  back-slapping, 
frustratingly  ambiguous  politicians  may  de- 
serve more  credit  than  you  think  for  soften- 
ing the  rough  edges  of  America's  fabulous 
diversity.  In  the  long  view,  the  imlty  of  the 
country  is  more  Important  than  winning  or 
losing  a  particular  flght  over  policy. 

This  defense  of  the  politician  may  be  a 
little  one-sided,  but  the  other  side  is  heard 
so  often  that  I  hope  it  is  in  order.  To  para- 
phrase a  prominent  political  scientist:  There 
Is  no  America  without  democracy;  there  Is 
no  democracy  vtrtthout  politics;  and  there 
can  be  no  politics  without  politicians. 
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REVOLUTIONARY     VIOLENCE     AND 
PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF  GXOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  violent  revolutionary  acts  by 
organizations  supporting  the  creation  of 
a  Cuban-style  totalitarian  Marxist  state 
in  Puerto  Rico  continue  unabated.  In  at 
least  two  cities  which  have  experienced 
these  terrorist  attacks,  police  investiga- 
tions have  reportedly  been  seriously  hin- 
dered by  a  lack  of  Intelligence  files  on 
revolutionary  extremist  groups  and  their 
members  and  supporters. 

On  June  14,  1975,  12  hours  before 
the  start  of  a  Puerto  Rico  Day  parade 
in  Chicago,  the  Fuerzas  Armadas  de  Li- 
beracion  Nacional  fFALN) — (Armed 
Forces  of  National  Liberation) ,  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  terrorist  organization  previously 
active  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  New  York 
City,  claimed  responsibility  for  placing 
bombs  in  three  downtown  Chicago  loca- 
tions. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  a 
woman  phoned  the  Chicago  offices  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  annoimce,  "This  Is 
the  FALN  speaking.  We  have  planted 
three  bombs  at  capitalist  institutions  in 
downtown  Chicago."  After  directing  re- 
porters to  a  communique  placed  in  a  Un- 
ion Station  telephone  booth,  the  woman 
concluded,  "Free  Puerto  Rico  now!  Free 
all  political  prisoners!" 

One  bomb  was  never  foimd.  A  sec- 
ond, a  black  powder,  dynamite,  and  clock 
device,  was  discovered  in  a  shoulder  bag 
by  two  couples  who  thought  they  had 
found  some  abandoned  camera  equip- 
ment outside  the  First  National  Bank. 
They  drove  as  far  as  the  Mid-Continent- 
al Plaza  Building  before  discovering  the 
true  contents  of  the  bag.  Thrown  from 
the  car,  the  bomb  exploded  almost  im- 
mediately, slightly  Injuring  the  four  per- 
sons. 

The  third  bomb  exploded  outside  the 
United  of  America  Bank  7  minutes  later 
at  12:52  a.m.  This  was  the  assembly 
point  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Day  parade. 
Press  reports  indicated  that  most  of  the 
damage  was  to  glass  windows. 

The  FALN  communique,  labeled  "No 
5,"  provided  the  customary  list  of 
excuses  for  revolutionary  terrorism — 
"repression"  and  "exploitation."  Stating 
the  bombings  were  in  support  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Day  parade  and  of  the  pro- 
test contingent  of  radical  groups  within 
It,  the  FALN  Communique  No.  5  read: 

In  solidarity  with  the  protest  contingency 
we  have  undertaken  the  following  bombings 
of  Yanki  Imperialist  institutions:  the  United 
America  Bank,  First  National  Bank,  and  the 
United  States  Federal  BuUding  which  houses 
various  agencies  of  repression,  ex.  CIA,  FBI, 
LEAA.  Also,  the  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion, which  at  this  time  is  trying  to  blame 
the  failing  economic  system  on  our  chicano 
brothers  and  sisters.  •  •  • 

These  actions  also  demonstrate  to  the 
United  States  Oovemment  that  the  mobile 
guerrilla  units  of  the  FALN  can  hit  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Once  again,  we  demand  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  the  four  Nationalist  Prisoners  being 
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held  In  yankl  Jails,  and  the  unconditional 
Independence  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Just  In  case  there  may  have  been  any 
doubts  as  to  the  political  orientation  of 
the  FALN,  the  communique  ended : 

We  also  want  to  express  our  solidarity 
with  the  four  victorious  people  of  Vietnam, 
CamtMDdia,  and  Laos.  Their  victory  is  our 
victory. 

The  revolutionary  Marxist-Leninist 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party— Partido 
Sociallsta  Puertorriquena — (PSP) ,  whose 
activities  the  FALN  has  previously  sup- 
ported, held  a  press  conference  on  the 
Chicago  bombings  in  June  17.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  PSP.  whose  leader,  Juan  Marl 
Bras,  has  expressed  his  approval  of  FALN 
bombings,  have  been  the  subject  of  pre- 
vious reports  to  my  colleagues  on  June  2, 
1975,  16573-16575;  June  6,  1975,  17747- 
17749;  and  June  10,  18248-18250. 

The  press  conference  featured  David 
Santiago,  secretary  of  the  PSP,  and  Jesus 
Lopez,  a  member  of  the  PSP's  elite  Polit- 
ical Committee,  who  stated,  "We  are  en- 
emies of  indiscriminate  terrorism,"  and 
that  the  PSP  could  not  support  acts  that 
were  not  tied  to  "a  strategic  program  to- 
ward our  liberation." 

In  a  written  statement,  Lopez  said: 

Terrorism  can  only  be  justified  in  revolu- 
tionary practice  when  it  is  used  in  the  con- 
text of  a  revolutionary  mass  struggle  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy  In  the  military  field  at  a 
given  moment. 

These  statements,  consistent  with 
Marxist-Leninist  theory,  do  not  by  any 
means  constitute  an  absolute  condemna- 
tion of  the  FALN,  nor  has  the  PSP  or- 
dered Its  members  to  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  in  tracking  down  the  bomb- 
ers whose  previous  revolutionary  exploits 
include  the  boobytrap  maiming  of  a 
young  Puerto  Rican  police  ofBcer  in  New 
York  City. 

The  PSP's  founding  program,  released 
in  November  1971,  called  upon  its  sup- 
portCTS  "to  respond  to  the  repressive  vio- 
lence of  the  regime  with  revolutionary 
violence  to  the  degree  which  conditions 
and  circumstances  require." 

When  the  FALN  first  made  news  in 
October  1974,  with  five  bombings  of  New 
York  City  financial  institutions  in  sup- 
port of  the  PSP's  Puerto  Rico  Solidarity 
Day  rally  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
PSP  Secretary-general  Juan  Hari  Bras 
declared  at  the  rally: 

There  is  a  diversity  of  forms  and  means  by 
which  the  Puerto  Rican  people  struggle  for 
independence  and  national  liberation.  This 
Is  one  of  the  means. 

Latest  press  reports  indicate  that  law 
enforcement  officials  have  armounced  no 
leads  or  suspects.  Assistant  Deputy  PoUce 
Superintendent  Edward  Buckney  was 
quoted  by  the  Chicago  Sim-Times  as  say- 
ing that  the  bombings  "did  not  happen 
in  Chicago  before,  when  we  had  an  effec- 
tive intelligence  operation.  In  the  past, 
we  could  prevent  these  things  and  head 
them  off  [here]  when  they  happened  in 
other  cities." 

WBATHHt  UNDERGROUND  BOMBERS  SUPPORT  PSP- 
LED   STRIKI 

Two  days  later,  on  June  16,  a  medium- 
sized  pipe  bomb  exploded  at  about  5  a.m. 
outside  a  branch  of  the  Banco  de  Ponce  at 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza  In  New  York  City. 
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Shortly  afterward,  a  male  speaking  un- 
accented English  phoned  the  New  York 
Post  while  a  female  telephoned  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  to  claim  that  the  Weather 
Underground  Organization — WUO — ^had 
committed  the  bombing  "in  support  of 
the  cement  workers  strike  in  Ponce."  This 
refers  to  a  strike  which  began  in  January 
1975,  by  the  PSP-led  Operators  and  Ce- 
ment Workers  Union — OCWU — against 
the  Puerto  Rican  Cement  Co.  owned  by 
the  family  of  Luis  Ferre,  former  gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico. 

Reporters  were  directed  to  a  phone 
both  at  Greenwich  Avenue  and  West  10th 
Street — the  former  location  of  the  old 
Women's  House  of  Detention,  the  site  of 
innumerable  radical  protests — where  a  3- 
page  typed  communique  was  discovered. 

The  Weather  Underground  denoimced 
the  owner  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Cement  Co., 
Luis  A.  Ferre,  president  of  Ferre  Enter- 
prises and  a  former  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico — 1968-72 — who  is  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  pro-statehood  New  Progressive 
Party  which  received  44  percent  of  the 
votes  in  the  1972  Puerto  Rican  elections. 
The  Banco  de  Ponce  was  selected  as  the 
bombing  target  because  Sr.  Ferre's  fam- 
ily has  the  controlling  interest  in  that 
institution. 

The  Weather  Underground  communi- 
que concluded  with  a  rhetorical  attack 
similar  in  tone  and  content  to  material 
produced  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Solidarity 
Committee — PRSC — a  PSP-controlled 
united  front  support  organization  of  sev- 
eral New  Left  revolutionary  groups.  The 
Solidarity  Committee  includes  a  number 
of  persons  who  have  expressed  political 
commitment  to  the  Cuban  revolution, 
and  who  were  formerly  supporters  of  the 
Weatherman  faction  of  SDS. 

The  Weather  Underground  indictment 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  concluded: 

Since  1898,  when  the  U.S.  grabbed  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  colony,  U.S.  corporations  have  used 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  profit  paradise  while  dis- 
torting and  vrrecklng  its  economic  life.  U.S. 
Investments  return  more  profit  per  year  than 
the  entire  annual  budget  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
government.  Those  profits  come  from  the 
super-exploitation  of  Puerto  Rican  workers, 
who  work  long  hours  under  dangerous  con- 
ditions and  receive  one-third  the  wages 
of  UJS.  workers,  at  comparable  Jobs.  The 
recent  wave  of  strikes  by  telephone  workers, 
waterworks  employees  and  the  cement  work- 
ers are  threatening  this  system — and  In  the 
process  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  U.S. 
colonialism  in  Puerto  Rico. 

PUERTO   RICAN    SOLIDARITT    COMMrtTEE 
DEMONSTRATION 

On  June  2,  1975,  Luis  Ferre  was  the 
target  of  a  noisy  picket  line  of  30  demon- 
strators at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  graduation  ceremonies  at 
which  Mr.  Ferre,  a  trustee  of  MIT,  was 
speaking.  The  Maoist  weekly  Guardian 
reported  that  the  demonstration,  on  be- 
half of  the  strike  by  the  PSP-led  Opera- 
tors and  Cement  Workers  Union,  and 
"organized  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Solidar- 
ity Committee,  was  so  loud  it  forced 
guards  to  close  windows  and  doors  of  the 
building  where  the  ceremony  was  being 
held." 
The  Guardian  further  noted: 
The  strike  is  an  important  part  of  the 
growing  struggle  of  the  Puerto  Rican  labor 
movement  and  will  strengthen  the  United 
Labor  Movement  (MOU) — (Movimiento  Ob- 
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rero  Unldo),  a  militant  federation  of  Inde- 
pendent trade  unions. 

The  Guardian  neglected  to  inform  its 
readership  that  the  MOU  is  the  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party's  front  for  the 
eventual  formation  of  a  central  labor  or- 
ganization of  all  workers  luider  its  Marx- 
ist-Leninist control. 

The  OCWU/PSP  strike  against  the 
Puerto  Rican  Cement  Co.  has  been 
marked  by  nearly  three  dozen  bombings 
of  company  property.  On  April  9,  Efrain 
Fernandez,  OCWU  president,  was  ar- 
rested in  Puerto  Rico  and  charged  with 
violating  the  Federal  Firearms  and  Ex- 
plosives Act.  On  June  5,  three  bombs  ex- 
ploded in  cement  company  trucks  caus- 
ing $16,000  in  damages.  At  that  time  Fer- 
nandez felt  compelled  to  state,  "we  did 
not  do  this,  but  we  can  understand  it." 

THE   CUBAN   COMMUNIST   PARTY   VIEW   OP 
PUERTO    RICAN    CEMENT    STRIKE 

The  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  and 
Puerto  Rican  Solidarity  Committee  rhet- 
oric, together  with  the  "armed  propa- 
ganda" provided  by  the  FALN  and  the 
Weather  Underground,  has  f oimd  a  more 
significant  backer. 

The  weekly  review  in  English  published 
by  Granma,  self-described  as  the  "ofiB- 
cial  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Cuba,"  on  June 
22,  1975,  republished  an  earlier  June  11, 
1975.  article  entitled,  "The  Puerto  Rican 
Cement  Workers'  Strike:  An  Example  of 
Labor  Unity,"  under  a  quotation  from 
Fidel  Castro,  "Puerto  Rico  awaits  the 
solidarity  of  all  in  its  relentless  struggle 
for  freedom." 

The  article  contains  an  announcement 
of  the  World  Peace  Council's  interna- 
tional conference  of  solidarity  with  the 
independence  of  Puerto  Rico  to  be  held 
September  5-7,  in  Havana,  and  proceeds 
to  a  denunciation  of  "Yankee  imperial- 
ism" in  Puerto  Rico. 

Says  the  "official  organ  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Commimist  Party  of 
Cuba."  the  Puerto  Rican  cement  workers' 
strike  is  an  example  of  the  "class  con- 
tradictions which  pit  workers  against 
their  bosses."  "This,"  state  the  Cuban 
Communists,  "prepares  and  strengthens 
the  people,  leading  them  to  more  orga- 
nized forms  of  struggle." 


COMPULSORY    UNIONISM    DOES 
NOT  WORK  IN  PRO  FOOTBALL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  interest  a  news  report  today  which 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  as  far  as  com- 
pulsory unionism  is  concerned.  The  Na- 
tional Football  League — NFL — players 
union  is  $200,000  in  debt  and  is  doomed 
without  a  contract  which  forces  the  pros 
to  join  the  union  whether  they  want  to 
or  not. 

For  those  of  us  who  believe  unions 
have  a  right  to  organize  but  workers  have 
a  right  not  to  be  forced  to  join  a  union, 
this  article  cut  most  fiction  about  com- 
pulsory unionism  to  the  bone. 
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The  pro's  union  head,  Ed  Garvey  said 
that  the  membership  in  the  player  asso- 
ciation has  shnink  to  about  750  dues- 
paying  members. 

Garvey  admitted  the  reason  was  that 
there  was  no  check-off  for  dues.  The 
Washington  Post  reported  him  as  say- 
ing "The  player  reps  have  to  go  around 
and  collect  checks  from  each  member 
•  •  ♦  and  you  know  how  that  goes." 

Yes,  we  know  how  that  goes  when  a 
little  freedom  is  involved.  Is  not  freedom 
a  terrible  thing? 


THE  BINGHAM  DICTATORSHIP 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evils 
of  monopolies  are  well  known.  So  it  is, 
that  we  rightfully  have  antlmonopoly 
laws — and  perhaps  need  stronger  ones. 
Rightfully,  too.  public  utilities  are  sub- 
ject to  legitimate  regulatory  agencies 
because  of  their  monopolistic  character 
in  exclusively  serving  a  given  area. 

Constitutional  provisions  for  freedom 
of  the  press,  however,  allow  monopolistic 
practices  to  develop  to  the  point  that  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth  can  pre- 
vail— by  newspapers — particularly  in  re- 
gard to  public  officials. 

In  this  connection,  a  daily  newspaper 
In  Jeffersonville,  Ind..  the  Evening  News, 
had  a  most  pertinent  front  page  editorial 
on  June  24.  1975.  which  the  people  of 
neighboring  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  will  probably  never  be  privileged 
to  read.  For  those  who  read  Uie  Record, 
that  editorial  is  inserted  herewith: 
The  Bingham  Dictatorship 
(Editorial  Comment) 

It  is  amusing  that  the  publishers  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers  have  become  so  upset 
by  the  Increase  in  the  size  and  in  the  cir- 
culation in  Clark  County  of  The  Evening 
News.  Your  local  dally  newspaper  Is  printing 
more  pages  than  at  any  time,  and  its  cir- 
culation has  gi-own  to  a  figure  in  excess  of 
16,000.  With  an  average  of  four  to  five  readers 
for  every  copy  (the  accepted  standard  in  the 
newspaper  business),  this  means  65,000  to 
80,000  readers  per  day. 

All  this  time  that  The  Evening  News  has 
been  expanding,  the  circulation  of  the  Bing- 
ham newspapers  In  Clark  County  has  been 
slipping. 

As  The  Evening  News  grew  the  Bingham 
newspapers  subscribed  to,  and  paid  for,  more 
and  more  copies  of  The  Evening  News  to  be 
sent  to  their  offices  every  day.  They  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  those  Bingham 
newspapers  receive,  and  pay  for,  seven  copies 
of  The  Evening  News  dally  maUed  to  various 
members  of  their  staff  at  the  Bingham  offices. 

King  Barry  Bingham  sits  on  his  throne  at 
6th  and  Broadway  In  Louisville  with  Crown 
Prince  Barry  Bingham  Jr.  at  his  side. 

The  King  and  Crown  Prince  dictate  to  all  of 
LouisvUle  and  most  of  Kentucky.  Most  public 
officials  are  dominated  by  the  Binghams. 
Those  that  are  not  are  constantly  subjected 
to  their  attacks  and  smears. 

One  of  the  favorite  targets  of  constant 
smears  by  the  Bingham  newspapers  is  U.S. 
Congressman  Gene  Snyder  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Kentucky.  He  is  subjected  to  regu- 
lar attacks  in  the  Bingham  newspapers,  es- 
peclaUy  around  election  time. 
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Of  course.  Congressman  Snyder  is  a  con- 
servative Republican  who  does  not  vote  the 
Bingham  line  or  do  the  Bingham  bidding. 

The  Binghams  follow  the  philosophy  of  the 
radical  left,  and  woe  be  to  the  persons  who 
do  not  follow  it.  Frequently  called  the  "Ken- 
tucky pink  sheets,"  no  conservative  ever  gets 
a  fair  shake  in  the  Louisville  newspapers. 

Businessman  Al  J.  Schneider,  the  owner  of 
The  Gait  House,  The  Executive  Inn,  The  Ex- 
ecutive Inn  West  and  other  properties  in 
Louisville  is  another  frequent  subject  of  the 
Bingham  smears. 

It  must  be  Jealousy,  Schneider  has  done 
more  to  promote  Louisville  than  the  Bing- 
hams ever  have.  In  fact,  it  Is  hard  to  think 
of  anything  the  Binghams  have  ever  done 
to  promote  Louisville. 

They  have  done  a  lot  to  tear  down  their 
community,  but  their  main  purpose  is  to 
dominate  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
radical  left. 

Having  Louisville,  and  most  of  Kentucky, 
almost  under  the  complete  control  of  their 
dictatorship,  the  Binghams  now  want  to  ex- 
pand their  domination  to  cover  Southern 
Indiana. 

With  its  large  and  growing  circulation,  The 
Evening  News  stands  in  the  Bingham  way. 

Having  failed  to  stop  the  slide  in  their 
circulation  In  any  other  way  the  Binghams 
have  assigned  a  fiunky  to  do  a  "hatchet" 
Job.  By  doing  this  the  Bingham  newspapers 
hope  to  attract  attention. 

We  do  not  believe  the  residents  of  Clark 
County  want  to  be  dominated. 

We  believe  our  local  citizens  are  intel- 
ligent enough  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

We  do  not  believe  the  people  who  live  In 
Clark  County  want  to  be  told  what  they  must 
do,  or  how  they  must  think. 

The  Binghams  do  that  In  Louisville  for 
Louisville  and  Kentucky  citizens.  They  tell 
them  how  to  vote,  what  to  think,  how  to 
act,  and  what  to  do.  In  fact.  Louisville  res- 
idents do  not  have  to  think  at  all  for  them- 
selves. All  they  have  to  do  is  pick  up  a  Bing- 
ham newspaper  to  learn. 

The  Binghams  have  already  tried  on  num- 
erous occasions  to  dictate  to  Southern  In- 
diana people  what  to  think  and  what  to  do. 

On  one  recent  occasion  the  Bingham  news- 
papers told  our  courts  the  occupational  tax 
on  Kentucky  residents  enacted  by  the  In- 
diana legislature  and  adopted  In  Clark  Coun- 
ty is  probably  unconstitutional.  That  is 
natural,  for  the  Bingham  prime  interest  lies 
In  Kentucky. 

In  other  words,  the  Binghams  are  already 
trying  to  tell  our  courts  how  to  rule  on  a 
matter  to  come  before  them.  The  Binghams 
go  so  far  as  to  cite  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  where  a  New  Hampshire  tax  on 
nonresidents  was  held  unconstitutional.  In 
typical  Bingham  fashion  they  only  give  one 
side  of  the  picture.  The  Blghams  fall  to  men- 
tion that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held taxes  on  nonresidents  enacted  by  Con- 
necticut and  Oklahoma.  The  statutes  en- 
acted by  Connecticut  and  Oklahoma  are  far 
more  analogous  to  the  law  passed  by  the 
Indiana  legislature  than  Is  the  New  Hamp- 
shire tax.  Of  coxirse  the  Binghams  do  not 
bother  to  mention  this.  Their  interest  lies 
with  Kentucky  citizens.  Their  only  Interest 
In  Indiana  Is  to  dominate. 

In  addition  to  its  smears  filled  with  un- 
truths, half  truths,  and  distorted  statements, 
the  Bingham  newspapers  do  not  mind  en- 
gaging m  hypocrisy. 

The  Binghams  have  their  fiunky  write  that 
The  Evening  News  will  not  publish  letters  or 
news  from  persons  with  whom  It  disagrees. 

On  numerous  occasions  as  recently  as  last 
month  The  Evening  News  published  its 
standards  on  "Letters  to  the  Editor."  Those 
standards  do  not  require  the  views  of  the 
writer  to  agree  with  the  view  of  The  Evening 
News.  We  are  glad  to  publish  letters  from 
persons  with  whom  we  disagree.  No  letter  Is 
arbitrarily  rejected. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  standards  for  let- 
ters to  the  Bingham  newspapers,  when  pub- 
lished, contain  the  statement  the  editors  re- 
serve the  right  to  reject  any  letter  (for  no 
reason  whatsoever).  Such  hypocrisy  I 

For  the  Binghams  to  be  so  distraught  by 
the  expansion  of  The  Evening  News  is  ridic- 
ulous. The  whole  thing  is  a  Joke. 

The  Binghams  wlU  never  dominate  and 
dictate  to  the  people  of  Clark  County.  Our 
people  are  too  self-reliant,  and  can  think 
for  themselves. 


MEDWAY  POLICE  OFFICERS  RE- 
CEIVE THE  1974  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  CHIEFS  OF  POLICE, 
INC. 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Patrolmen 
John  A.  Mill  and  Salvatore  R.  Spataro 
of  the  Med  way,  Mass..  Police  Department 
were  honored  by  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.,  for  their 
extraordinary  valor  and  bravery  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  4,  1974.  when  they 
both  risked  their  lives  to  save  two  young 
children  from  drowning  in  a  frigid  pond. 
I  feel  it  is  truly  fitting  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  events  of  that  afternoon,  and 
to  personally  convey  my  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  Officers  Mill  and  Salvatore 
for  their  devotion  to  their  jobs  and  their 
community,  as  police  officers  and  as  men. 
The  text  of  the  events  as  recorded  by 
the  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  fol- 
lows: 

The  New  England  Association 

OF  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc. 
N.E.A.C.P.  Heroic  Awards  Program 
Several  years  ago,  our  Association  estab- 
lished an  awards  program  to  recognize  those 
police  officers  who  rose  beyond  the  normal 
call  of  duty  and  risked  their  lives  to  pro- 
vide aid  and  assistance  to  citizens  in  Im- 
mediate danger.  While  such  acts  may  be  duly 
recognized  within  the  officers'  community, 
It  was  the  expressed  Judgment  of  our  mem- 
bers that  these  extraordinary  deeds  should 
be  recognized  by  the  Association  through  a 
special  program  of  awards. 

I  presently  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Awards  Committee  which  reviews  nomina- 
tions submitted  by  the  various  police  de- 
partments throughout  the  New  England 
states  and  selects  recipients  on  an  annual 
basis.  On  Wednesday,  May  14,  1975.  our  Com- 
mittee met  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont  to  review 
the  nomlnatiens  submitted  for  1974. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Inform  you  that  the 
1974  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  are  Patrol- 
men John  A.  Mill  and  Salvatore  R.  Spataro 
of  the  Medway  (Massachvisetts)  Police  De- 
partment. 

On  Friday.  January  4.  1974,  at  approxi- 
mately 3:15  p.m..  an  emergency  call  was 
received  at  Medway  Police  Headquarters  re- 
garding a  possible  drowning  In  a  body  of 
water  located  in  West  Medway  Park.  This 
call  was  Immediately  dispatched  to  Officers 
Mill  and  Spataro  where  were  on  routine  patrol 
In  separate  cruisers.  The  weather  that  partic- 
ular day  was  extremely  cold  with  sub-zero 
temperatures. 

Officer  MiU  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
scene  and  observed  two  adult  women  stand- 
ing knee  deep  In  the  frigid  water  and  fran- 
tically pointing  to  a  location  approximately 
80-100  feet  from  shore  where  two  small  cbll- 
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dren  had  broken  tbrougb  the  thin  Ice  and 
were  floundering  In  the  freezing  water.  The 
severity  of  the  situation  was  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  points  at  which  the  two 
chUdren  fell  through  the  ice  were  merely 
20  feet  away  from  a  dam  where  the  water 
was  flowing  rapidly  into  an  adjacent  pond. 

At  this  point.  Officer  Spataro  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  the  two  officers  grabbed  a  spare 
tire  from  one  of  the  cruisers  and  charged 
Into  the  water.  Using  their  bare  hands  and 
the  spare  tire,  Officers  Mill  and  Spataro 
cleared  the  Ice  from  In  front  of  them  as  they 
desperately  made  their  way  to  the  two  loca- 
tions where  the  two  youngsters  had  fallen 
through  the  Ice. 

Upon  reaching  the  flrst  location,  the  two 
officers  pulled  the  conscious  and  crying  boy 
from  the  ley  water  and  placed  him  upon  the 
floating  tire  whereupon  they  Immediately 
began  searching  for  the  second  boy  who  had 
disappeared  beneath  the  s\irface  approxi- 
mately ten  feet  away  from  the  flrst  boy.  Offi- 
cer Spataro  made  his  way  to  the  second 
location  and  found  the  back  of  the  boy's 
Jacket  floating  on  the  surface.  Officer  Spataro 
reached  under  the  surface  and  pulled  the  un- 
conclcus  second  boy  from  the  water. 

Both  boys  were  taken  ashore  where  the 
two  officers  Immediately  attempted  to  revive 
the  unconscious  boy,  using  mouth-to-mouth 
resviscitatlon  and  cardiac  massage.  At  this 
point  ambulances  from  Medway  and  Belllng- 
ham  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  to  relieve 
Officers  Mill  and  Spataro.  However,  the  two 
officers  were  then  notlfled  that  there  was  a 
possible  third  boy  who  had  fallen  through 
the  ice.  Officers  Mill  and  Spataro  rushed  back 
Into  the  ley  waters  only  to  find  a  short  time 
later  that  the  rumor  of  a  third  boy  falling 
through  the  ice  was  unfounded. 

The  two  yoiing  victims,  Wayne  Eliot  (age: 
4  years)  and  Keith  Schwerker  (age:  5  years) 
were  rushed  to  the  hospital  in  the  ambu- 
lance. On  the  way  to  the  hospital,  the  un- 
conscious boy  was  flnally  revived.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  hospital,  both  boys  were  treated 
for  Immersion  and  exposure.  The  second  boy, 
Keith  Schwerker,  was  transferred  to  the 
Children's  Medical  Center,  Boston,  where  he 
expired  four  days  later.  The  two  police  officers 
were  taken  to  Milford  Hospital  where  they 
were  treated  for  Immersion  and  exposure 
and  later  released. 

Officers  Mill  and  Spataro,  in  spite  of  the 
sub-zero  temperatures  and  In  the  face  of 
Immediate  danger  to  themselves,  risked  their 
lives  to  rescue  the  two  young  boys  from  the 
Ice-covered  water.  Their  Joint  performance 
that  particular  wintry  day  was  clearly  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  has  brought 
great  credit,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also 
to  the  many  thousands  of  other  fellow  police 
officers  serving  commiinities  throughout  New 
England.  Both  officers  are  37  years  old  and 
are  veterans  of  the  Medway  Police  Depart- 
ment. Both  officers  are  married  and  have 
families  of  three  and  four  children  respec- 
tively. 

There  were  two  other  officers.  Sergeant 
Orazlo  M.  Celona  and  Patrolman  Robert  F. 
Sheehan  of  the  Boston  Police  Department 
who  performed  an  act  of  heroism  on  Friday, 
Bepteml>er  27,  1974,  and  were  so  close  to 
receiving  the  top  award,  it  was  voted  to 
present  them  with  the  Medal  of  Valor. 

The  number  of  nominations  received  by 
the  Committee  this  year  was  gratifying  and 
due  to  the  outstanding  nature  of  the  acts 
performed  by  the  various  police  officers,  the 
Committee  has  also  elected  to  present  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Certificates.  Presentations 
will  be  made  to  the  recipients  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  and  Medal  of  Valor,  while  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Certificates  wlU  be  mailed 
to  the  respective  Chiefs  of  Police  for  presen- 
tation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Joseph  Shza, 
Executive  Director,  UXA.CJ'.. 
Chatrman,  Awards  Committee. 
Matick.  Mass. 
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REJECT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
RAPE  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND 


July  9,  1975 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  began  hear- 
ings directed  toward  developing  major 
transportation  legislation.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  it  had  been  my 
hope  that  our  efforts  would  include  a 
focus  on  the  positive  steps  we  can  take 
to  make  America's  highways  safer  and 
more  efiQcient. 

The  evidence  overwhelmingly  indi- 
cates that  economic  development — job 
creation — is  directly  tied  to  the  exist- 
ence of  efiQcient  highway  systems. 

Even  more  significantly,  conclusive 
proof  exists  that  the  appalling  accident 
and  fatality  rate  on  American  high- 
ways— 46,000  Americans  killed  and  1.8 
million  Americans  injured  last  year 
alone — can  be  reduced  by  the  thousands 
through  the  modernization  of  highways 
and  implementation  of  safety  standards. 
Additionally,  in  1974,  property  damage 
alone  exceeded  a  staggering  $19  billion, 
according  to  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. The  related  human  suffering  is  in- 
calculable. 

Much  progress  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  20  years,  but  unfortunately, 
the  job  is  nowhere  near  completed. 

The  1974  National  Highway  Needs  Re- 
port, transmitted  to  this  committee  by 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
indicates  that  after,  and  I  emphasize 
this,  a  scaling  down  to  allow  for  20  per- 
cent less  travel  as  well  as  a  10-miles- 
per-hour  reduction  in  speed,  America's 
Federal-aid  highway  needs  through  1990 
amount  to  $314.9  billion  in  1971  dollars. 
Inflation  has  Increased  that  1971  cost  by 
40  percent,  so  the  price  tag  in  1975  ap- 
proximates $440.8  billion. 

A  Senate  report  entitled,  "Transpor- 
tation in  Rural  America,"  dated  Febru- 
ary 10,  1975,  indicates  that  the  cost  of 
alleviating  rural  road  deficiencies  in 
America,  excluding  local  roads,  Is  about 
$108  billion;  that  rural  travel  is  expected 
to  increase  by  more  than  50  percent  by 
1990;  and  th&t  the  death  rate  on  rural 
highways  is  twice  that  of  urban  areas. 
Against  these  scaled-down  needs  of  over 
$440  billion  In  current  dollars,  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  if  continued  In  Its  pres- 
ent form,  is  projected  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  generate 
approximately  $118.5  billion  through 
1990. 

The  Interstate  System  is  expected  to 
cost  an  additional  $48  billion  Federal 
share  to  complete,  assuming  a  7-percent 
annual  inflation  rate,  leaving  about  $70 
billion  in  Federal  fimds  to  support  ap- 
proximately $400  billion  in  immet  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  needs.  If  the  $400  bil- 
lion in  1975  dollars  is  adjusted  for  in- 
flation at  a  7-percent  rate  through  1990, 
the  needs  escalate  to  well  over  $600  bll- 
Uon. 
The  sad  but  inescapable  conclusion  is 


that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  even  If 
continued  in  its  present  form,  is  woefully 
inadequate  to  meet  America's  Federal- 
aid  highway  needs. 

In  the  face  of  these  harsh  realities,  this 
administration,  which  happens  to  be  of 
the  same  political  party  as  I,  proposed  a 
national  transportation  policy  on  July  7 
which  turns  the  previous  administra- 
tion's raid  on  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
into  a  rape. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, by  its  ignominious  announcement 
of  July  7,  has  raised  grave  doubts  about 
the  seriousness  of  its  commitment  to  our 
long-term  transportation  needs.  They 
propose  to  take  the  heart  of  the  trust 
fund,  the  4  cents  per  gallon  gasoline  rev- 
enue, and  syphon  2  cents  off  into  the 
General  Treasury  where  it  could  wind 
up  paying  for  Federal  spending  programs 
totally  unrelated  to  transportation;  hand 
over  as  a  gift  1  cent  to  States  if  they  are 
willing  to  collect  It,  to  be  spent  on  what- 
ever programs  they  choose;  and  keep  the 
last  cent  for  the  interstate  system.  We 
are  told  that,  under  their  plan,  highway 
funds  would  come  out  of  the  General 
Treasury. 

Stated  another  way,  they  propose  to 
destroy  the  fairest  form  of  taxation  yet 
devised  by  man — the  user  tax,  which  in 
this  case  provides  that  those  who  use  the 
roads  pay  for  them.  If  the  faceless,  name- 
less bureaucrats  who  devised  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  simply  wiped  out  the 
trust  fund  and  returned  the  gas  tax 
money  to  the  people,  at  least  that  would 
be  honorable.  However,  to  take  the  gas 
tax  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  people 
who  depend  on  highways  without  assur- 
ing them  that  the  money  will  be  spent 
on  their  roads  Is  unfair,  if  not  dupUcitous. 

It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  this  ad- 
ministration, faced  with  a  myriad  of 
transportation  problems  Including  high- 
ways, mass  transit  and  railroads,  Is  at- 
tempting to  demolish  the  most  success- 
ful transportation  funding  mechanism 
in  existence.  In  my  judgment.  It  is  ironic 
that  another  Ford  is  presenting  us  with 
another  Edsel. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  our  President, 
who  strongly  supported  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  in  the  well  of  this  House  just 
2  years  ago,  on  April  19,  1973,  has  been 
ill-advised  by  those  around  him.  On  that 
date.  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford,  In 
opposing  an  amendment  which  sought 
to  divert  trust  fimd  moneys,  quoted 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe,  as 
follows: 

I  believe  that  the  Integrity  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  must  be  preserved  without  ques- 
tion. This  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
the  Chief  Executive  in  framing  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Legislation  of  1956  and  subse- 
quent acts.  In  my  opinion,  to  divert  high- 
way use  tax  revenues  to  piirposes  other  than 
the  provision  of  highways  would  abrogate  a 
long-standing  moral  commitment  as  weU  as 
a  statutory  provision. 

Our  President  concluded  by  sashing: 
We  ought  not  break  faith  with  the  tax- 
payers In  order  to  let  this  kind  of  diversion 
take  place. 

I  agree  with  these  words  of  Gerald  B. 
Ford,  and  denoimce  this  scheme  as  a 
colossal  "rip  off"  on  the  American  people. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
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Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
I  disassociate  myself  completely  from 
this  ill-conceived  proposal  and  vow  to 
oppose  it  with  all  the  vigor  I  can  muster. 
I  shall  work  with  Chairman  Howard 
and  other  members  of  our  committee  to 
develop  sound  transportation  legislation 
which  deals  honestly  and  effectively  with 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  American 
people. 


ST.    PETERSBURG,    FLA. — ONE    OP 
AMERICA'S     10     MOST     LIVABLE 

CITIES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  has  some  very  beautiful  cities — 
cities  that  are  fun  to  live  in  and  be  a 
part  of  and  which  are  good  places  to 
raise  a  family. 

Recently,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor embarked  upon  a  project  to  discover 
which  are  the  10  most  livable  cities  In 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  Mon- 
itor, several  urban  experts  were  con- 
sulted and  as  a  result,  the  newspaper — 

Selected  cities  which  In  our  view  combine 
aesthetic  appeal,  attractive  and  comfortable 
downtown  aretis,  good  government,  a  sense 
of  social  and  ethnic  cooperation,  easy  com- 
muting, pleasant  suburbs,  and  wide  access 
to  cultural  and  recreational  activities. 

In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  issue 
of  June  11,  1975,  the  largest  city  in  my 
district — St.  Petersburg — was  pinpointed 
as  one  of  "America's  10  most  livable 
cities."  I  only  wish  that  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures which  accompanied  that  article 
could  be  reproduced  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  all  of  my  colleagues  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share  this  arti- 
cle with  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  at  the  same  time, 
invite  each  one  to  consider  spending 
some  future  vacation  time  in  St.  Peters- 
burg—"The  Sunshine  City." 

The  article  by  Staff  Correspondent 
Judith  Prutig,  follows: 

America's  10  Most  Livable  Cities — St. 

Petersburg 

(By  Judith  Frutig) 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — The  last  time  Ralph 
and  Doris  Mullln  went  camping,  they  packed 
one  grandmother  and  two  teen-age  daugh- 
ters into  the  family  van  and  headed  south 
for  Fort  Desoto,  a  wilderness  park. 

Mr.  Mullin  went  fishing  from  the  pier,  but 
he  caught  nothing.  Mrs.  Mullin  collected 
shells  on  the  beach.  Their  campsite  was  on 
the  beach  too.  separated  from  their  neigh- 
bors by  tropical  foliage. 

In  the  evenings,  they  buUt  a  bonfire, 
cooked  dinner,  roasted  marshmallows,  sang, 
and  watched  the  city  lights  of  St.  Petersburg 
shimmer  across  the  bay. 

They  were  30  minutes  from  home. 

The  park — five  connected  islands  and  884 
acres  of  quietude  and  flamingoes — Is  one  of 
five  in  Pinellas  County,  all  within  50  miles 
of  the  city. 

They  help  make  St.  Petersburg  a  very  liv- 
able East  Coast  city  that  glories  in  Its  38 
miles  of  shoreline  and  its  mUe  after  mile  of 
beaches  as  soft  and  as  white  as  sifted  flour. 

St.  Petersburg  calls  Itself  the  "sunshine 
city."  One  local  newspaper  promises  to  give 
away  its  street  editions  every  day  the  sun 
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faUs  to  shine  for  at  least  15  minutes;  the  last 
giveaway  day  was  Dec.  16.  Since  1910,  the 
paper  has  given  away  only  252  editions. 

Summer  in  St.  Petersburg  is  the  monsoon 
season — it  rains  nearly  every  day  from  June 
through  September.  During  the  winter,  tem- 
peratures get  down  to  the  forties;  but  even 
during  the  summer  the  average  temperature 
Is  82  degrees  (about  13  degrees  cooler  than 
Miami). 

St.  Petersburg  is  neither  so  stylish  as  Boca 
Raton  on  Florida's  East  Coast,  nor  so  com- 
mercial as  Miami  Beach.  It  lacks  the  aristoc- 
racy and  old  money  of  Palm  Beach — or  even 
Tampa.  It  Is  as  much  of  an  established  vaca- 
tion resort  as  Port  Lauderdale;  In  fact,  the 
city's  economic  wellsprlng  Is  tourism  (2.5 
million  in  1974). 

There  was  a  time  when  Pinellas  County 
was  for  tourists,  senior  citizens,  and  resident 
pelicans.  This  Is  changing,  however. 

No  longer  are  green  benches  set  up  for  eld- 
erly people  to  rest  on.  Lawrence  Welk  and 
Liberace  stUl  do  landofflce  business;  local 
restaurants  do  offer  "early  bird  specials"  for 
the  folks  who  prefer  to  retire  early;  "the 
world's  largest  shufBeboard  and  bridge  club," 
located  two  blocks  from  City  Hall,  boasted  2,- 
861  members  this  spring;  last  year  social-se- 
curity checks  did  bring  $405  mUUon  Into  the 
county. 

But  senior  citizens  are  no  longer  the  dom- 
inant portion  of  St.  Petersburg's  population. 
They  add  up  to  31  percent;  young  people 
18  and  under  attending  the  city's  three  col- 
leges account  for  25  percent. 

SUNSET   WALKS    ON    THE    BEACH 

Inside  the  city  limits  are  more  than  28 
miles  of  public  beaches  and  water  sports  In- 
cluding fishing,  swimming,  power  and  saU- 
boatlng,  and  skin  diving.  Golf  courses,  tennis 
courts,  Ixish  parks,  hiking  and  bicycle  trails 
abound.  Maggiorl  Lake  Is  the  largest  city 
park  featuring  Boyd  HUl  nature  park,  a  wild- 
life sanctuary. 

Cost  of  living  Is  low;  housing  Is  Inexpen- 
sive; electric  rates  are  high;  there  Is  no  state 
Income  tax.  City  taxes  are  4  percent. 

At  home  in  suburban  St.  Petersburg,  the 
MuUlns  enjoy  walking  along  the  public 
beach  at  sunset. 

"Sometimes,  It's  enough  to  look  out  the 
window  and  see  the  sand  and  the  ocean."  says 
Mr.  Mullin.  "But  to  walk  In  it— to  feel  the 
sand  between  your  toes — that's  better  than 
Just  about  anything." 

This  Is  not  a  city  without  drawbacks,  how- 
ever. 

It  gets  hot  here — and  It  stays  hot.  Spring 
and  summer  temperatures  hover  near  100  de- 
grees. The  humidity  is  oppressive.  From  April 
through  Christmas,  people  scurry  from  air- 
conditioned  offices,  restaurants,  or  the 
theaters. 

Overall  population  growth  has  been  rapid, 
up  20  percent  between  1960  and  1970  (to 
216.000).  Pinellas  County  has  become  the 
most  densely  populated  area  in  Florida.  Tam- 
pa-St.  Petersburg  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as 
Atlanta,  and  almost  60  percent  as  fast  as 
Miami. 

As  a  result,  problems  have  developed  with: 

Water.  A  drought  emergency  has  already 
been  declared  this  year  and  lawn  sprinkling 
Is  banned  from  10  ajn.  to  7  p.m.  If  the  com- 
bination of  rising  population  and  dwindling 
rainfall  continues,  the  people  here  and  else- 
where in  Florida  may  have  to  choose  be- 
tween raising  their  famed  citrus  fruits,  which 
gulp  twice  as  much  water  as  people  do,  or 
stringent  water  rationing;  they  may  even 
have  to  desalinate  salt  water  for  drinking  at 
very  high  costs. 

Pollution.  In  1961,  only  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Honolulu  had  cleaner  air.  Last  year 
there  were  three  "ozone  alerts";  this  year 
there  has  already  been  one.  Smcg  comes 
from  Tampa,  but  mostly  from  as  far  north  as 
Chicago,  carried  south  by  high-pressure 
weather  systems. 
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Transit.  The  city  has  no  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem at  all. 

"We're  surrounded  by  ocean  on  three 
sides,"  said  Mayor  Charles  Schuh.  "Some 
cities  can  grow  to  the  suburbs.  We  can't  un- 
less we  go  out  into  Tampa  Bay  on  stilts.  The 
only  way  we  can  go  Is  up,  and  people  don't 
want  to  do  that." 

Concerned,  the  city  Is  putting  together  a 
stringent  land-use  plan.  And  St.  Petersburg 
voters  In  the  last  two  years  have  approved 
five  bond  Issues  totaling  $40  million  for  in- 
creased parkland,  street  repair,  and  storm 
drainage  systems. 

HOME    BUILDING    TURNS    UPWARD 

Other  problems  are  slowly  Ijeglnnlng  to 
right  themselves.  The  home  building  indus- 
try, which  sank  last  year  from  its  1973  high, 
is  just  beginning  to  turn  upward. 

The  city  art  commission  has  recently  begun 
a  program  to  beautify  the  city.  In  late  May. 
members  voted  to  censor  a  neon  advertising 
sign  on  the  waterfront,  and  commissioned  a 
#45,000  laser  beam  sculpture  also  for  the 
waterfront  (pending  a  $20,000  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts).  In  so 
doing,  the  city  becomes  the  first  munici- 
pality to  commission  a  piece  of  public  art 
that  requires  both  building  permit  and  per- 
formance bond. 

The  city  is  largely  white;  only  12  percent 
of  the  population  is  black.  The  blacks  live  In 
three  relatively  small  and  ramshackle  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  A  limited  program  of  cross- 
district  busing  is  in  effect. 

The  single  instance  of  racial  violence  in 
St.  Petersburg  occurred  in  May.  1968.  when 
the  city's  211  garbage  men  angrily  walked  off 
their  Jobs.  The  Issue  began  as  wages,  es- 
calated into  race.  The  initial  tactic  was  strike, 
but  soon  generated  Into  hymn-singing  and 
handclapping  civil-rights  marches  on  City 
Hall. 

In  all  the  strike  lasted  116  days,  with 
thousands  of  dollars  in  property  damage, 
dozens  of  firebombings.  and  many  arrests. 
But  concerned  citizens  formed  a  blraclal 
group  called  the  United  AlUance  Committee, 
and  through  the  actions  of  the  committee 
the  grievances  of  the  garbage  workers  were 
alleviated. 

St.  Petersburg,  despite  its  restless,  hot.  and 
humid  nights,  has  remained  quiet  since. 

MeanwhUe.  people  here  continue  to  enjoy 
such  St.  Petersburg  specialties  as  spectator 
sports:  exhibition  baseball  (St.  Petersburg 
is  the  winter  home  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
and  the  New  York  Mets)  and  local  sofcball 
teams.  There  are  professional  golf  and  tennis 
tournaments,  boat  races,  legalized  gambling. 

The  National  Football  League  has  des- 
ignated the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  area  a 
league  city;  the  team  will  be  called  the  Buc- 
caneers. 

St.  Petersburg's  waterfront  is  unmatched 
by  any  other  city.  Twenty  blocks  have  public 
access.  The  focus  is  the  bay-front  center,  also 
the  heart  of  St.  Petersburg's  cultural  and 
entertainment  district,  municipally  owned 
and  operated.  It  seats  more  than  2,800  in  its 
theater  and  more  than  8,000  in  Its  arena,  of- 
fering nearly  200  events  each  year  ranging 
from  concerts  to  broadway  shows  to  religious 
conventions  and  industrial  exhibitions. 

There  Is  an  $800,000  marina,  a  $1  million 
museum  of  fine  arts,  the  pier,  a  sports  arena, 
downtown  airport,  and  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  South  Florida. 

The  Florida  Gulf  Coast  Symphony  shares  a 
10-concert  subscription  series  l>etween 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg;  this  year  for  its 
fourth  season  the  St.  Petersburg  series  is 
sold  out. 

WEATHER   ATTRACTS} 

William  and  Mary  Hall  moved  here  from 
Cincinnati  in  1973.  He  retired  from  Proctor 
&  Gamble,  she  quit  her  Job  as  a  first-grade 
school   teacher,   and   they   built   their   own 
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house.  They  say  they  moved  here  for  the 
weather. 

"The  biggest  disappointment,"  says  Mr. 
Hall,  "has  been  my  golf  game." 

While  Mr.  Hall  fishes  off  their  dock,  prac- 
tices on  the  putting  green  In  their  backyard, 
or  plays  a  round  of  golf  on  one  of  the  local 
public  courses,  Mrs.  HaU  has  taken  sewtog 
and  tennis  lessons  and  worked  as  a  volim- 
teer  In  a  local  public  library. 

Recently  they  placed  traps  off  their  dock 
and  ate  the  fresh  crab  meat — Mr.  Hall  for 
the  first  time.  They  enjoy  watching  porpoises 
swim  up  the  channel.  Together  they  are 
searching  for  new  restaurants  to  replace  their 
favorite  haunts  back  home. 

They  miss  their  long-time  Cincinnati  com- 
panions. Most  of  all  they  miss  the  change  of 
season.  'I  miss  the  fall  colors,"  says  Mrs.  Hall 
vristfully. 

"We  sit  out  In  the  backyard  In  late  after- 
noon," says  Mr.  Hall,  "and  the  breeze  comes 
In  over  the  water,  and  you  know.  Is  doesn't 
feel  as  hot  as  Cincinnati  summers.  Besides, 
we  have  that  beautiful  sunset  behind  the 
palm  trees.  You  don't  get  that  In  Cincinnati 
either." 


SECONDARY  BOYCOTTS  AND  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY— H 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  26  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  approved 
H.R.  5900.  This  bill  would  legalize  com- 
mon situs  picketing  in  the  construction 
industry. 

I  voted  against  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
full  committee.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  exempt  the  building  trades  from 
the  legal  prohibitions  on  secondary  boy- 
cotts. 

My  position  is  receiving  support  from 
across  the  Nation.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  I  am  including  in  the 
Congressional  Record  several  newspaper 
editorials  in  opposition  to  H.R.  5900.  Fol- 
lowing are  editorials  from  the  June  14, 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  June  8,  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  the  June  9,  Indian- 
apolis Star: 

The  Building  Trades  Try  Again 

With  the  building  trade  unions  constantly 
pushing  wages  up  to  new  records,  and  with 
unemployment  In  the  construction  Industry 
already  worse  than  In  any  other  [thanks 
largely  to  those  same  high  wagesl,  the  last 
thing  the  industry  needs  is  greater  clout  In 
the  hands  of  the  unions. 

Yet  the  building  trades  are  at  work  once 
again,  quietly  but  with  determination,  to 
exempt  themselves  from  the  laws  that  pro- 
hibit secondary  boycotts. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  picketing  Is  re- 
stricted at  construction  sites,  where  several 
crafts  usually  are  working  at  the  same  time. 
When  a  union  has  a  dispute  with  one  or 
more  subcontractors,  pickets  may  not  try 
to  induce  the  employes  of  other  subcontrac- 
tors to  go  on  strike  in  order  to  force  the 
general  contractor  to  stop  doing  business 
with  the  subcontractors  Involved  In  the  orig- 
inal dispute.  More  and  more  unions  have 
been  violating  the  law  and  getting  away 
with  It.  Some  courts  have  even  supported 
them — until  two  weeks  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  allowed  a  triple-damage  suit  against 
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a  Dallas  union  that  had  engaged  In  a  sec. 
ondary  boycott. 

This  decision  has  given  new  impetus  to 
the  effort  to  change  the  law.  The  bill  now 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, H.R.  5900,  is  sponsored  by  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson,  a  Democrat,  and  11  other  unlon- 
orlented  and  generally  unlon-flnanced  con- 
gressmen. The  bUl  describes  Itself,  with  mis- 
leading Innocence,  as  "a  bill  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  In  the  building 
and  construction  Industry."  It  would  do 
this — and  a  good  deal  more — by  exempting 
these  unions  from  the  prohibition  against 
secondary  boycotts  [also  known  as  common 
situs  picketing]  In  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as 
amended  by  Landrum-Qrlffln. 

It  would  thus  expand  the  freedom  from 
antitrust  laws  that  unions  already  enjoy, 
and  would  do  so  at  a  time  when  the  unions — 
and  especially  the  construction  unions — are 
wielding  the  same  monopolistic  power  that 
the  antitrust  laws  were  designed  to  prevent 
on  the  part  of  business. 

The  proposed  law  would  give  the  unions 
a  stronghold  over  every  contractor  and 
every  product  used  at  a  construction  site. 
Every  dispute  would  quickly  lead  to  a  walk- 
out of  all  the  workers  engaged  on  a  product; 
those  who  might  resist  would  be  left  without 
work  to  do.  Monopolistic  unions  would  be- 
come more  powerful  than  ever;  small.  Inde- 
pendent unions  would  be  forced  to  disband. 
Nonunion  workers  would  find  it  harder  than 
ever  to  get  work. 

The  building  trades  have  been  seeking  this 
exemption  for  themselves  ever  since  1953, 
when  Secretary  of  Labor  Martin  Durkln 
(himself  a  plumber  and  a  union  official) 
tried  In  vain  to  get  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration to  support  it.  The  unions  came  close 
in  1959  and  1960,  but  again  failed. 

If  the  cost  of  building  Is  to  be  held  down 
and  the  industry  revived.  It  will  not  be  thru 
government  subsidies  as  much  as  thru  restor- 
ing competition  and  efficiency  In  the  build- 
ing trades.  This  will  never  be  done  as  long 
as  the  unions  themselves  are  permitted  to 
make  the  rules.  Instead  of  looking  for  ways 
to  strengthen  the  labor  monopolies.  Congress 
should  seek  to  undo  some  of  the  restrictions 
that  the  unions  have  Imposed  on  the  con- 
struction Industry. 

Common  Srrtrs:   A  Maladt  We  Don't  Need 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  Just  and  reason- 
able, let  us  hope  the  nation  never  comes 
down  with  "common  situs."  Which  oueht  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  communicable  illness — It 
is  a  good  deal  worse  than  that. 

"Situs"  Is  the  Latin  for  "location."  "Com- 
mon situs"  Is  the  legal  description  of  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  construction  union  can 
shut  down  all  work  on  a  given  construction 
location  by  striking  against  and  picketing 
one — one ! — subcontractor. 

Stich  a  situation,  so  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  dictates  of  fairness  and  p\iblic  re- 
sponsibllltv,  is  at  present  Illegal.  The  con- 
struction unions  chafe  at  their  consequent 
lack  of  full  leverage.  They  have  gotten  bills 
Introduced  In  both  houses  of  Congress,  as 
Indeed  they  have  done  for  several  years,  to 
legitimize  so  overpowering  a  tactic  as  "com- 
mon situs"  picketing. 

In  past  years,  the  bills  have  died.  This  year 
may  be  different.  The  present  Congress  Is 
more  strongly  pro-labor  than  any  Congress 
til  a  decade.  As  why  not?  Labor.  In  the  nast 
campalen.  was  extravagantly  generous  with 
its  political  spending.  The  members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  for 
example,  received  a  total  of  $429,632  in  con- 
tributions from  the  unions. 

As  to  the  proposed  legislation — what 
would  it  do?  In  broadest  terms,  it  would 
allow  the  bullying  of  Innocent  bystanders 
in  a  construction  labor  dispute.  Suppose  the 
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legislation  to  be  enacted;  suppose,  addi- 
tionally, there  Is  a  new  public  hospital  going 
up  in  Anytown,  Massazona.  On  the  Job  are 
approximately  two  dozen  different  subcon- 
tractors, working  for  the  general  contractor, 
One  of  the  subcontractors  is  a  small  elec- 
trical firm.  The  firm  Is  Involved  In  a  wage 
dispute  with  the  electrical  workers'  union. 
The  union  throws  out  a  picket  line — and. 
In  so  doing,  shuts  dovim  the  whole  "situs"; 
the  entire  construction  Job. 

What  is  fair  about  such  a  strong-arm  tac- 
tic? How  have  the  other  subcontractors  of- 
fended, and  why  should  they  be  punished? 
Why  stoould  the  public  be  punished  by  a 
delay  in  finishing  the  hospital? 

Should  the  "common  situs"  bill  pass,  pre- 
dictable effects  win  flow  from  it.  The  unlors 
will  use  their  new  muscle  to  force  the  union- 
ization of  all  employes  on  a  given  Job.  The 
contractor  will  deal  no  more  with  "open- 
shop"  labor,  lest  his  whole  project  be  closed 
down.  Accordingly,  the  right  to  work  at  ore's 
trade  without  Joining  a  union  will  be  in- 
fringed. Then,  too,  union  labor  Is  ordinar- 
ily more  costly  than  "open-shop"  labor.  The 
price  of  construction,  already  staggeringly 
high,  will  go  still  higher. 

Ironically,  in  a  landmark  decision  stem- 
ming from  a  Dallas  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  Just  the  other  day  that  unions 
have  no  right  to  force  a  contractor  to  deal 
only  with  subcontractors  whose  workers  are 
unionized.  "Common  situs''  legislation 
would  undo  the  court's  decision — Just  when 
It  looks  as  though  an  element  of  fairness 
may  be  restored  to  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  construction.  All  the  more  reason 
to  hope  the  "common  situs"  virus  can  be 
isolated — before  the  whole  country  starts 
sneezing. 

Secondart  Boycott  Again 

Being  revived  in  Congress  is  a  labor  bai*- 
galnlng  issue  Involving  the  construction  in- 
dustry that  has  been  fought  out  three  times 
before.  Unions  call  It  common  situs  picket- 
ing; employers  call  It  secondary  boycott. 

Under  existing  law,  namely  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  a  union  engaged  in  a  lawful 
strike  against  an  employer  can  picket  that 
employer,  but  cannot  willfully  picket  or 
otherwise  pressure  other  employers  operat- 
ing at  the  same  site,  as  some  would  be  on  a 
construction  Job. 

Thus  a  construction  union  striking 
against  a  subcontractor  cannot  shut  down 
an  entire  construction  pro.tect  unless  the 
involved  contractor's  operations  hold  the  kev 
to  continuance  of  other  work.  The  striking 
union  Is  not  allowed  to  spread  pickets  all 
over  the  site  to  stop  others  from  working. 

Now  moves  are  afoot  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  to  exempt  construction  unions 
from  this  section  of  the  law.  Such  an  exemp- 
tion would  allow  a  union  striking  against 
even  a  minor  subcontractor  on  a  construc- 
tion project  to  throw  picket  lines  around 
the  whole  site  and  shut  down  the  entire 
project,  unless  nonstriklng  workers  were 
willing  to  cross  the  picket  lines. 

The  power  such  an  exemption  would  place 
In  the  hands  of  Individual  unions  is  obvious. 
Organizations  of  contractors  and  suppliers 
predict  a  rash  of  Job  shutdowns  if  the  exemp- 
tion is  enacted.  One  result  almost  surely 
would  be  further  escalation  of  costs  In  an 
Industry  already  badly  hurt  by  high  costs. 

One  effect  foreseen  by  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America  is  that  unions  would 
be  In  a  position  to  dictate  to  the  general  con- 
tractor on  a  project  which  subcontractors  he 
could  or  could  not  do  business  with. 

On  three  previous  occasions  Congress 
decided  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  Idea 
to  legalize  secondary  labor  boycotts  in  the 
construction  business.  The  idea  Is  not  any 
better  now. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  URI  PODRIACHIK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Feb- 
ruary of  1975,  I  have  had  a  continuing 
interest  in  the  plight  of  Uri  Podriachik, 
a  Soviet  Jew  whose  application  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  repeatedly 
denied  and  who  is  being  detained  by 
Soviet  authorities  in  Riga.  His  mother, 
the  actress  Dina  Roitkop  Podriachik,  now 
lives  in  Israel  and  is  separated  from  her 
son. 

It  is  my  opAnion  that  the  United  States 
cannot  simply  carry  on  "business  as 
usual"  with  the  Soviet  Union  while  it 
denies  its  inhabitants  basic  human  rights 
and  in  particular  the  right  to  escape 
oppression  by  leaving  the  country. 

The  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  recently  passed  a   resolution  of 
solidarity  with  Dina  and  Uri  Podriachik, 
representing  all  oppressed  Soviet  Jews. 
The  resolution  requests  Congress  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Uri 
Podriachik,  as  well  as  other  Soviet  Jews, 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
country  of  their  choice.  I  have  made 
such  calls  in  my  own  name  on  numerous 
occasions.  Certainly  this  resolution  mer- 
its the  immediate  attention  and  action 
of  Congress.  I  am  therefore  today  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  modeled 
after  the  New  York  Assembly  resolution. 
Further,  we  must  resist  those  who  call 
for  the  weakening  of  the  profree  emigra- 
tion provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
and  the  granting  of  valuable  considera- 
tions to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  as  a  nation 
cannot  grant  concessions  to  a  country 
that  is  in  such  flagrant  violation  of  the 
principles  of  human  rights  that  we  hold 
dear.    At   this   point   I   insert   for   the 
Record  the  text  of  the  New  York  As- 
sembly resolution,  together  with  biog- 
raphies of  Dina  Roitkop  Podriachik  and 
her  son,  Uri  Podriachik,  and  a  letter  that 
I  have  received  from  Mrs.  Podriachik. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  study  them,  so  that  they  can 
come  to  understand  better  the  plight  of 
those  held  captive  in  the  U.S.S.R.: 
State  of  New  York,  Resolution  No.  95, 
June  16,  1975 
Assembly    resolution    expressing    solidarity 
with  Dina  Roitkop  Podriachik  in  her  plight 
representing  all  oppressed  Soviet  Jews  and 
In  particular  her  sou  Uri  who  has  been  de- 
tained in  Riga  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
and  urging  the  President  and  the  United 
States    Congress    to    Implore    the    Soviet 
Union  to  permit  Dina  Roitkop  Podriachlk's 
son  Uri  and  other  oppressed  Soviet  Jews 
to  emigrate  freely  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Whereas,  In   the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms   recognized   as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 
Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied 
the   means    to   exercise   their   religion    and 
sustain  their  Identity;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  deny- 
ing them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded other  recognized  religions  in  the  So- 
viet Union   and   by   discrimination   against 
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Jews    in    cultural    activities   and    access   to 
higher  education;  and 

Whereas,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  Is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  identity  by  moving  elsewhere, 
is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Wliereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  allowing  certain  members  of  So- 
viet Jewish  families  to  emigrate  while  pro- 
hibiting the  emigration  of  other  Integral 
members  of  the  famUy  are  engaged  In  a 
devious  and  unconscionable  strategy  to  un- 
dermine the  familial  integrity  of  the  Soviet 
Jewry;  and 

Whereas,  This  callous  strategy  Is  devoid 
of  any  sense  of  humanity  and  Is  calculated 
to  rupture  the  time  honored  sanctity  of  the 
family  unit  adhered  to  by  Soviet  Jewry  and 
all  civilized  people;  and 

Whereas,  This  subtle  and  effective  separa- 
tion and  seclusion  of  loved  ones  from  the 
joys  of  shared  family  experiences  may  only 
be  condemned  as  acts  of  a  surreptitious 
government  bent  upon  the  shattering  of 
human  emotions;  and 

Whereas,  Dina  Roitkop  Podriachik  is  a  well 
known  and  distinguished  actress  who  re- 
cently emigrated  to  Israel  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas,  Her  son,  Uri,  Is  still  detained  by 
the  Soviet  Authorities  and  prohibited  from 
emigrating;  and 

Whereas,  Dina  Roitkop  Podriacliik  Is  In 
this  country  to  tell  of  the  oppression  of 
Russian  Jews  and  of  her  son  in  particular; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  interest  of  Justice  and 
humanity,  express  its  solidarity  with  Dina 
Roitkop  Podriachik  and  her  own  son  Uri 
and  all  other  similarly  affected  Soviet  fami- 
lies in  their  plight;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York  urge  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  government  to  permit  Dina  Roitkop 
Podriachlk's  son  Uri,  as  well  as  the  other 
oppressed  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of  their  choice 
as  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tions of  Human  Rights;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Dina  Roitkop  Podriachik  as 
well  as  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly, 

Catherine  A.  Carey,  Clerk. 


Biography  of  Uri  Podriachik 
Uri  Podriachik  was  born  In  Moscow  In  Feb- 
ruary 1949  and  grew  up  In  Riga.  He  graduated 
high  school  in  1966  and  continued  his  studies 
at  the  Riga  Technological  Institute.  Uri  was 
a  second  year  student  when  he  was  drafted 
Into  the  army  as  private  and  was  assigned 
work  as  a  plumber.  Upon  completing  his 
military  service  in  1969,  Uri  resumed  his 
studies  at  the  Institute. 

He  submitted  his  first  application  for  an 
exit  visa  to  Israel  In  1971.  That  same  year 
Uri  left  the  Institute,  when  the  authorities 
demanded  an  "academic  ransom  tax,"  for 
fear  that  his  Inability  to  pay  might  delay 
his  emigration.  Upon  being  denied  a  visa, 
Uri  demanded  his  right  to  live  with  his 
parents  who  were  allowed  to  leave  for  Israel. 
He  appealed  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and 
was  promised  that  his  case  would  be  re- 
viewed. However,  one  week  later  he  was 
called  to  the  Riga  OVTR  and  Informed  that 
his  appeal  was  rejected  by  Moscow  authori- 
ties on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been  ex- 
posed to  classified  information  while  In  the 
army.  Url's  repeated  appeals  to  the  OVIR 
drew  only  denials. 
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During  former  President  Nixon's  1973  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  Uri  attempted  to  ask 
for  his  personal  intervention.  He  was  sub- 
sequently caUed  to  KGB  headquarters, 
accused  of  "anti-social  behavior"  and 
threatened  with  a  prison  sentence.  Now, 
almost  6  years  since  his  army  discharge,  he 
Is  still  denied  a  visa.  In  February  1975,  the 
Latvian  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior 
rejected  once  again  Url's  appeal  for  a  review 
of  his  case. 

Biography  or  Dina  Roitkop-Podriachik 

Born  In  1922,  In  Rezekne,  Latvia,  Dina 
Podriachik  received  a  traditional  Jewish 
education  and  graduated  from  a  Hebrew  high 
school.  As  a  member  of  the  youth  movement 
"Hashomer  Hatzalr,"  she  took  part  In  tigrl- 
cultural  training  and  planned  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  The  Russian  Invasion  of  Latvia, 
however,  prevented  her  from  carrying  out 
her  plans. 

In  1940,  Dina  moved  to  Riga,  where  she 
studied  acting  at  the  National  Jewish 
Theatre  untU  the  German  invasion  of  that 
city. 

During  the  war,  she  continued  her  studies 
at  a  studio  under  the  direction  of  Solomon 
Mlchoeles  in  Tashkent.  In  1943,  the  theatre 
moved  to  Moscow  where  she  met  and  married 
Ellezer  Podriachik,  a  Jewish  writer  and 
scholar.  In  1949,  their  son,  Uri,  was  born. 
That  same  year  the  theatre,  of  which  she 
was  then  a  member,  was  closed  and  the 
family  moved  back  to  Riga.  Ten  years  later 
she  resumed  her  acting  career  with  a  Yid- 
dish theatre  and  appeared  with  Nehama 
Llpshitz  among  others. 

In  1971.  Dina  and  Ellezer  were  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  but  were  forced  to 
leave  their  son  behind.  She  Is  at  present 
with  Israel's  Hablma  National  Theatre.  Urt 
Is  still  m  Riga.  He  has  been  repeatedly  denied 
a  visa  and  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
harassment. 

[Translated  from  Russian] 
Mr.  \jARio  Biagci. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington. 

Dear  Mr.  Biacgi:  It  Is  probably  not  the 
first  time  that  you  have  been  receiving  a 
letter  from  a  mother  whose  troubles  com- 
pelled her  to  appeal  to  you.  I  am  one  of 
these  unfortunate  mothers  whose  son  had 
been  separated  from  his  family  because  of 
the  ill  will  of  some  people.  My  husband,  a 
writer,  and  I,  an  actress,  have  been  separated 
from  our  son  for  about  three  and  a  half 
years  now  after  we  left  the  USSR  for  Israel. 
You  could  Justly  ask  us:  "What  has  made 
you  leave  your  son  and  go  alone?"  Allow  me 
to  tell  you  briefly  one  of  those  stories  which 
are  so  characteristic  for  the  fate  of  our  un- 
fortunate people. 

When  the  Nazis  have  occupied  my  native 
town  of  Rezhltsa,  near  Riga  In  Latvia.  I  was 
only  seventeen.  All  alone,  I  found  myself  in 
Russia  and  found  out  later  that  all  of  the 
members  of  my  once  large  family  have  per- 
ished In  Auschwitz.  Only  one  of  my  brothers 
remained  alive  and  I  met  with  him  much 
later.  My  husband's  fate  Is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  mine — a  young  man  from 
Romania,  he  lost  all  his  family  In  that  ter- 
rible war  and  had  also  found  himself  In 
Russia.  Fate  had  united  our  lives  on  the 
crossroGuls  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  I  studied  In  the  Moscow 
Theatre  Studio  of  the  Jewish  Theatre  under 
the  direction  of  Solomon  Mlkhoels.  My  hus- 
band worked  In  the  Jewish  literary  field.  We 
had  a  son.  It  seemed  that  things  were  settling 
down  well.  Yet,  our  happiness  was  short- 
lived— a  new  terror  had  befallen  the  Russian 
Jewry:  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  culture  have 
perished,  the  theatres  and  the  publishing 
houses  were  closed.  We  had  to  look  for  shel- 
ter and  for  our  daily  bread  and  moved  from 
Moscow  to  Riga. 
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Alter  long  years  of  trjrlng  to  find  someone 
from  my  husband's  family  we  were  success- 
ful In  our  efforts — we  found  that  my 
husband's  only  sister  was  alive  and  living  In 
Israel.  She  was  waiting  to  see  us,  at  last,  In 
the  land  of  our  forefathers. 

Yet,  at  the  time  of  our  recelval  of  the 
visas  our  son  had  already  fizilshed  bis  army 
service.  He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  as,  &c- 
cordlng  to  the  Soviet  law,  he  had  to  stay 
In  the  Soviet  Union  for  three  years  after 
his  discharge  from  the  army.  It  was  also 
stated  that  he  allegedly  had  access  to  secret 
information — despite  the  fact  that  he  served 
as  a  private,  working  as  a  sanitation 
technician. 

We  had  to  leave  by  ourselves  as  during 
our  son's  army  service  my  husband  was 
badly  Injured  in  a  road  accident  and  became 
an  invalid  for  life.  Deprived  of  any  Income, 
without  work — ^I  was  the  only  breadwinner 
In  the  family  and  made  the  ends  meet  by 
working  in  embroidery,  we  left,  hoping  that 
our  son  will  follow  us  after  the  "quarantine" 
period  as  it  was  promised  to  us  by  the  au- 
thorities. Alas,  we  were  deceived  and  cruelly 
punished  lor  crimes  which  we  never  com- 
mitted— we  were  separated  from  our  son  and 
no  efforts  on  both  our  and  hla  part  have 
brought  about  any  success.  All  the  numerous 
letters  sent  by  me  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  the  OVIB  offices,  to  the 
International  Red  Cross  Organization,  to 
Senator  Jackson,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  BUssinger  and  to  many,  many  others 
have  remained  unanswered. 

Now  you  are  my  last  hope  I  have  heard 
much  about  your  understanding  and  about 
your  active  assistance  to  people  who  have 
found  themselves  In  the  same  tragic  situa- 
tion as  did  our  family.  Do  not  Judge  me,  a 
mother  asking  for  help,  harshly  for  bother- 
ing you.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  understand 
bow  difficult  It  is  for  me  to  be  separated 
from  my  only  son. 

My  son,  Urt  Podryadchlk,  a  simple  labourer 
(he  did  not  manage  to  receive  an  education) 
Is  residing  in  the  USSR,  Riga,  Gorkogo  St., 
No.  61,  apt.  5;  tel.  78315. 

Please  help  us  to  achieve  what  all  the 
parents  have — the  happiness  of  living  with 
one's  children  In  one's  old  age.  Please  help 
both  him  and  us  to  become  reunited  In  the 
land  where  every  Jew  can  achieve  national 
dignity. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  D.  ROITKOP-PODBTADCHIK. 


DEATH  SENTENCE  LEVIED:  URGENT 
ACTION  NEEDED  TO  SAVE  LEVIEV 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAUFOSMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
marks of  Mrs.  Robin  Gerber,  chairwom- 
an of  the  Women's  Action  Committee  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  Community  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Women's  Conference,  which  de- 
scribed the  continuing  plight  of  Mikhail 
Leviev.  The  text  of  those  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

Death  Sentence  Levied;  Uegent  Action 
Needed  To  Save  Leviev 

(This  text  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Robin 
Gerber,  chairwoman  of  the  Women's  Action 
Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry,  Community  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Women's  Conference.) 

On  December  8,  1974  Mikhail  Leviev,  56- 
year-old  Soviet  Jew  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  firing  squad  by  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Moscow  for  alleged  "economic  crimes."  It  was 
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the  first  such  sentence  against  a  Soviet  Jew 
on  these  charges  In  many  years.  As  of  this 
date,  his  last  appeal  has  been  denied  and 
be  Is  awaiting  execution.  The  Women's  Ac- 
tion Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry  is  appeal- 
ing to  you  to  take  action  to  save  his  life. 

Llevlev  was  born  In  Bukhara  In  1918.  He 
left  for  Moscow  where  he  received  a  law 
degree  and  served  as  a  Judge  and  a  counselor 
to  the  Soviet  Supreme  Court.  He  also  served 
as  a  judge  In  Samarkand  and  Dushanbe.  In 
1945,  he  returned  to  Moscow  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  translator  in  a  law  office.  In  1947. 
he  was  dismissed  from  bis  Job  because  he  was 
suspected  of  having  "Zionist  sympathies." 
After  allegedly  toasting  the  State  of  Israel 
during  a  circumcision  ceremony  in  1950,  Le- 
viev was  sentenced  to  10  years  In  prison. 
After  Stalin's  death  in  1954  he  was  released 
from  prison. 

In  1971,  Leviev  applied  for  exit  visas  to 
Israel  for  himself,  his  wife  and  two  sons.  He 
resigned  from  his  position  as  manager  of  a 
consumers  cooperative  store  in  Moscow  when 
he  received  his  visa  application.  At  the  time 
of  his  resignation — he  had  served  10  years  as 
manager — there  was  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  books  and  store  operations  and  no  irreg- 
ularities were  reported.  Six  months  later  be 
receiired  his  exit  visa  and  began  necessary 
departure  surangements. 

A  few  days  before  his  anticipated  depar- 
ture, Leviev  was  arrested  and  placed  under 
Investigation.  He  was  held  for  two  years  in 
prison  awaiting  trial,  and  on  December  8, 
1974  after  an  11-week  trial,  Leviev,  Soviet 
Jew,  was  convicted  of  taking  bribes  and 
given  the  maximum  sentence  of  death. 

It  Is  urgent  to  wire :  Soviet  President  Niko- 
lai Podgomy,  Kremlin,  Moscow,  Soviet  Union, 
and  plead  for  clemency  and  a  commutation 
of  the  death  penalty  in  the  case  of  Mikhail 
Leviev.  For  more  Information,  contact  the 
Commission  on  Soviet  Jewry,  663-8484. 
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rOREA  AND   VIETNAM:    THE   NON- 
PARALLELS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  Fourth  of  July  congressional  re- 
cess, the  Washington  Post  published  two 
of  the  most  thoughtful  statements  about 
Korea  that  have  come  to  my  attention. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  missed 
one  or  both  of  these  articles.  Donald  L. 
Ranard  and  Edwin  O.  Relschauer  are 
men  who  have  been  intimately  Involved 
in  the  matters  they  discuss.  Their  views 
deserve  our  close  attention. 

The  editorials  follow: 
I  The  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1975] 

KOKEA  AND  Vietnam:  The  Nonparallels 

(Edwin  O.  Relschauer) 

(The  writer  was  U.S.  ambassador  to  Japan 

from  1961  to  1966  and  is  now  a  professor 

of  Asian  studies  at  Harvard  University) 

False  analogies  between  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam originally  helped  get  us  Into  a  funda- 
mentally worse  situation  In  Vietnam.  Let  us 
not  now  reverse  the  process  and  panic  over 
Korea  because  of  analogies  mistakenly  drawn 
with  Vietnam. 

South  Korea  simply  Is  not  vulnerable  at 
present  to  the  two  basic  Uls  that  destroyed 
South  Vietnam — the  uncertain  loyalty  of  its 
pe<^le,  and  the  resultant  possibility  for  easy 
penetration  and  subversion  by  the  North.  At 
present  It  would  require  a  massive  external 


flow  to  overthrow  the  South,  and  there  seems 
no  sign  of  this  happening. 

Kim  II  Sung,  the  northern  dictator,  U  try- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  sudden,  collapse 
In  Vietnam  to  intimidate  South  Korea,  but 
despite  repeated  cries  of  warning,  the  situa- 
tion along  the  border  in  Korea  Is  In  actuality 
less  menacing  than  at  most  times  during  the 
past  two  decades.  Pyongyang  does  have  more 
than  twice  the  air  strength  of  Seoul,  but  this 
advantage  is  offset  by  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican air  power  in  the  South,  while  In  ground 
forces  the  South  outnumbers  the  North  by 
about  600,000  men  to  400,000,  with  reserves 
and  paramilitary  units  that  give  an  overall 
balance  of  3  million  to  less  than  2  million. 

These  figures  reflect  the  facts  that  the 
South  has  more  than  twice  the  population  of 
the  North  (in  Vietnam  it  was  the  North  that 
was  the  larger ) ,  and  both  regimes  are  as  com- 
pletely militarized  as  any  in  the  world. 
Pyongyang  could  not  risk  war  without  the 
strong  support  of  China  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  both  of  these  seem  much  more  eager  to 
avoid  a  conflict  in  Korea  than  they  were  In 
the  past. 

This  may  sound  reassuring,  but  it  concerns 
only  the  false  crisis  derived  from  mistaken 
analogies  with  Vietnam.  Back  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  real  danger  that  Is  escaping  ade- 
quate attention,  In  part  because  of  the  red 
herring  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  an  Immediate  crisis,  but  rather 
a  situation  that  over  a  longer  time  span  may 
produce  conditions  like  those  that  proved 
fatal  to  South  Vietnam.  In  other  words,  an 
ultimate,  Vietnam-like  debacle  may  be  In 
the  cards  for  us  In  Korea  unless  we  start  to 
do  something  about  It  soon. 

The  experiences  of  the  Korean  War  made 
the  South  Koreans  the  most  bitterly  antl- 
Communlst  people  In  the  world  and  there- 
fore Insured  their  loyalty  to  Seoul.  But  this 
shows  signs  of  erodhig. 

There  has  always  been  much  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  government  In  South 
Korea.  Despite  rapid  economic  growth  in  re- 
cent years,  the  discrepancies  in  wealth  were 
severe  and  seemed  to  be  growing  worse.  Cor- 
ruption in  government  and  business — re- 
cently highlighted  by  the  admission  of  a  $4 
million  bribe  to  government  authorities  by 
the  Gulf  Oil  Corp. — has  always  drawn  much 
criticism.  Except  for  a  brief  period  in  1960- 
61  of  ineffective  Democratic  government, 
Korea's  democracy  has  always  been  imper- 
fect and  Incomplete.  Individual  rights  and 
freedoms  were  often  curtailed. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  was  enough 
individual  liberty  and  democratic  partici- 
pation in  government  to  make  people  feel 
that  there  was  sufficient  difference  from  the 
completely  repressive  regime  of  the  North  to 
make  the  South  worth  flghtlng  to  preserve. 

This  situation,  however,  has  been  chang- 
ing of  late.  In  October,  1972,  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  declared  martial  law  and  fol- 
lowed this  with  a  new  constitution,  which, 
by  giving  him  the  right  to  appoint  one-third 
of  the  members  of  Parliament,  reduced  that 
body  and  all  electoral  politics  to  a  sham. 

He  followed  this  by  Draconian  measures 
seriously  limiting  Individual  freedoms,  In- 
cluding those  of  political  criticism  and  self- 
expression,  and  enforced  these  with  brutal 
jjollce  controls.  The  opposition  forces  have 
been  cowed  Into  virtual  silence,  but  hostility 
and  tensions  run  deep. 

Especially  among  the  city  dwellers  and  the 
better  educated,  including  the  bulk  of  the 
Influential  Protestant  and  Catholic  groups, 
there  Is  a  sense  of  desperation.  Student  ac- 
tivism may  have  been  successfully  repressed: 
but  probably  at  the  cost  of  creating  secret 
student  revolutionaries.  Step  1  has  been 
taken  toward  the  making  of  a  Vietnamese 
situation. 

South  Korea  has  recently  suffered  another 
blow,  this  one  not  of  Its  own  making.  Korea's 
dazzling  economic  record  of  recent  years  was 
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based  on  industrialization  and  world  trade — 
an  incipient  replica  of  the  Japanese  eco- 
nomic miracle— and  therefore  the  oil  crisis 
that  started  in  the  autumn  of  1973  dealt 
Korea  a  serious   blow. 

It  is  particularly  dependent  on  markets  In 
and  investments  from  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  both  these  countries  have  them- 
selves been  in  recessions.  In  addition,  the 
picture  of  an  Increasingly  repressive  South 
Korean  regime  makes  both  Japanese  and 
Americans  more  critical  of  conditions  In 
Korea,  more  dubious  about  its  future  and 
less  willing  to  invest  there,  thus  adding  to 
Korea's  economic  woes.  A  serious  economic 
downturn  could  further  erode  South  Korean 
loyalitles. 

The  deterioration  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  South  Korea  has  also  Increased 
doubts  about  the  American  commitments  to 
help  defend  the  country.  The  post-Vietnam 
mood  In  the  United  States  is  reason  enough 
for  such  doubts,  but  they  are  greatly  In- 
creased by  a  picture  of  a  dictatorial  and 
cruelty  repressive  regime  In  Seoul,  which  Is 
repugnant  to  Americans. 

The  American  commitment  Is  hedged  by 
the  phrasing  that  "In  case  of  an  external 
armed  attack"  each  nation,  "would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes."  Still,  the  pres- 
ence of  about  40,000  American  soldiers  as  a 
sort  of  trip-wire  near  the  border  has  always 
made  American  Involvement  In  a  renewed 
Korean  War  seem  almost  automatic. 

But  this  may  well  not  be  true,  given  the 
popular  mood  In  the  United  States,  as 
strengthened  by  the  distasteful  political  ac- 
tions of  Park's  government.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  has  made  a  commitment 
reinforced  by  a  military  presence  that  the 
American  people  would  very  possibly  be  un- 
willing to  live  up  to.  This  Is  Indeed  a  perilous 
position  for  the  United  States  to  be  in. 

Park  or  his  successors  have  only  two  paths 
they  can  follow. 

Oa  the  one  hand,  they  can  smother  all 
political  criticism  and  ruthlessly  eradicate 
all  sources  of  opposition.  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam  and  China  itself  show  the  viability 
of  this  sort  of  regime  In  an  East  Asian  setting 
though  it  may  be  much  more  difficult  to 
create  one  on  a  rightist  rather  than  a  leftist 
Ideological  basts,  as  the  experience  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  suggest.  Of  course,  this 
road  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  American  military  commitment,  and 
probably  much  of  Japanese  and  American 
economic  support. 

The  other  road  would  be  a  return  toward  a 
more  open  society  with  a  growing  role  for 
democratic  political  Institutions.  High  edu- 
cational levels  make  such  a  course  perfectly 
feasible  In  Korea,  and  in  my  judgment  It 
would  be  by  far  the  better  bet,  even  In  stark 
military  terms. 

But  what  should  the  United  States  do?  The 
tendency  is  to  sweep  the  problem  under  the 
rug — to  leave  things  alone  and  pretend  the 
problem  does  not  exist,  counting  on  the  Im- 
probability of  war.  at  least  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  see  us  safely  through  until  some 
still  unknown  but,  It  is  hoped,  better  situa- 
tion develops  later  on. 

In  the  very  short  run,  this  policy  Is  under- 
standable. The  shock  of  the  sudden  collapse 
In  Vietnam  for  Americans,  Koreans  and  the 
world  at  large  makes  it  wise  to  let  the  dust 
settle  a  bit  before  making  any  decisive  new 
moves  in  Korea.  But  such  a  do-nothing  pol- 
icy cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  indefinite- 
ly, as  South  Korean  loyalties  wither  and 
popular  American  dlstate  for  Korean  dic- 
tatorship grows. 

The  defense  of  South  Korea,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  Its  systems,  is  not  vital  to 
American  interests.  A  defense  line  In  the 
straits  between  Japan  and  Korea  has  always 
made  more  mUitary  sense  than  one  In  the 
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middle  of  the  peninsula.  Aside  from  cur 
emotional  Involvement  in  the  well-being  of 
the  brave  and  talented  people  of  South 
Korea,  our  only  major  concern  in  the  area 
Is  the  adverse  Impact  Its  fall  to  North  Korea 
would  have  on  Japan,  a  nation  of  very  great 
Importance  to  the  United  States. 

A  sudden  collapse  resulting  in  part  from 
an  American  refusal  to  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitments might  start  a  nervous  Japan  back 
on  the  road  toward  remilitarization,  or 
might  frighten  it  into  a  stance  of  much  less 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  on  vital 
shared  problems  of  economics  and  world 
order. 

If,  however,  the  United  States  had  dis- 
engaged militarily  from  Korea  by  slow  and 
well  understood  steps  prior  to  a  collapse,  the 
Impact  might  be  quite  negligible. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  the  Vietnam  dust 
Is  settling,  to  start  thinking  through  this 
problem.  We  should  before  long  have  a  clear 
program  to  present  to  Park  of  measured 
withdrawals  of  American  troops  and  reduc- 
tions of  military  aid  until  both  are  entirely 
gone  within  a  few  years — unless  the  South 
Koreans  find  it  possible  In  the  meantime  to 
change  course  again  and  start  moving  back 
to  a  freer,  more  democratic  system  that 
would  better  win  the  loyalties  of  their  own 
people  and  the  support  of  the  American 
public. 

To  avoid  damaging  shocks  both  In  Korea 
and  Japan,  such  a  program  would  have  to 
be  spread  over  several  years.  Although  the 
crisis  is  not  an  immediate  one,  we  must  start 
very  soon  if  we  are  to  complete  the  maneuver 
before  the  situation  does  reach  crisis  pro- 
portions. 

The  present  is  also  a  good  time  to  start 
forming  a  longer -range  Korean  strategy. 
Korea  has  all  along  been  a  more  dangerous 
threat  to  world  peace  than  Vietnam,  not  Just 
because  It  is  a  larger  and  more  effectively 
militarized  country,  but  because  of  Its  more 
strategic  location  between  three  of  the  larg- 
est nations  of  the  world — Japan,  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union — with  the  fourth,  the 
United  States,  deeply  Involved  in  the  penin- 
sula for  historical  reasons. 

The  surrounding  great  powers  should  move 
toward  an  agreement  to  Isolate  this  danger 
spot  from  other  Issues. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  four-power  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China  and  Japan  that  they  will  not 
allow  disturbances  In  Korea  to  spill  over  to 
Involve  them  In  their  relations  with  one 
another. 

The  distrust  and  hostility  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  an  agreement  today,  as  does  also  the 
presence  of  American  forces  In  the  South. 
Such  an  agreement  will  not  be  easy  to 
achieve  but  It  is  an  obvious  goal  that  the 
United  States  should  be  working  toward 
now. 

When  achieved,  It  will  not  only  neutralize 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  trouble  spots  In 
the  world,  but  may  also  take  some  of  the 
tensions  out  of  the  situation  in  Korea  Itself. 
It  could  lead  to  agreed  military  limitations 
between  the  two  Korean  regimes,  which 
would  be  an  economic  boon  to  both,  and 
possibly  might  open  the  way  for  ultimate 
reunification,  which  Is  of  course  the  dream 
of  all  Koreans. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  30, 1975) 

"ToNGtn:-TiED"  on  Human  Rights 

(By  Donald  L.  Ranard) 

Respect  for  human  rights  was  Incorporated 
In  all  of  the  documents  and  laws  which 
framed  our  government  and  which  eventu- 
ally made  our  country  the  leader  of  what  we 
once  were  prone  to  call  the  Free  World.  I  And 
It  unbecoming  to  our  heritage  and  to  our 
role  in  world  affairs  that  the  United  States 
should  be  tongue-tied  In  expressing  Its  re- 
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vulslon  and  dlstam  for  the  violations  of  basic 
human  rights  that  are  taking  place  currently 
In  Korea.  To  say  the  least,  I  flnd  it  morally 
contradictory  that  the  leaders  of  the  past 
two  administrations  should  have  spoken 
since  1968  of  the  Importance  of  democratic 
institutions  in  our  foreign  relations — a  re- 
cent example  ol  which  was  the  President's 
address  to  NATO — but  in  practically  every 
Instance  where  vigorous  comment  was  called 
for,  to  have  muzzled  our  public  and  private 
reaction  both  in  Seoul  and  Washington. 

When  eight  Koreans,  whose  guilt  In  a  so- 
caUed  conspiracy  sigalnst  the  state  was  never 
established,  were  hanged  recently,  our  State 
Department  could  only  mumble  Its  "regrets  " 
From  previous  experience  in  the  department 
I  can  only  sympathize  with  the  frustrations 
of  my  former  colleagues  in  their  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  get  through  the  hierarchy  a 
more  forthright  statement  of  the  American 
sense  of  outrage  at  this  miscarriage  of  Jus- 
tice. Why  should  the  expression  of  convic- 
tions regarding  human  rights — principles 
which  are  embedded  In  our  Constitution, 
and  In  the  universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights — be  such  an  agonizing  experience  for 
men  of  conscience  In  our  State  Department? 

The  most  frequently  heard  explanation 
for  U.S.  silence  is  "non-Interference  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  governments."  This 
is  a  sensible  and  time-honored  doctrine  but 
Its  application  to  Korea  has  too  frequently 
been  a  convenient  excuse  for  avoiding  our 
responsibility  to  our  own  principles.  More- 
over, it  Is  specious  to  state  we  are  not  In- 
volved In  Korean  affairs.  We  are  Involved  to 
the  extent  of  40.000  troops,  and  some  $150 
million  annutaiy  In  military  assistance.  With 
Korea,  the  United  States  carries  responsibili- 
ties which  arise  from  a  peculiar  relation- 
ship, and  these  cannot  lightly  be  brushed 
aside. 

I  may  also  say  that  I  flnd  It  disingenuous 
that  our  leaders  justify  their  reluctance  to 
speak  out  in  terms  of  the  doctrine  of  non-in- 
terference, especially  when  we  recall  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  officials  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  with  Washington  sanction,  If  not 
actual  Instruction,  were  directly  mvolved 
In  the  internal  day  to  day  affairs  of  those 
countries.  In  still  another  Southeast  Asian 
country  we  financed  in  part  her  overseas 
representation.  And  In  Latin  America,  we 
attempted  to  influence  a  national  election. 
This  is  the  sort  of  Interference  the  doctrine 
sought  to  avoid.  Surely  comment  about  the 
illegal  detention  or  trial  of  a  Catholic  bishop, 
a  nationally  prominent  poet,  a  past  presi- 
dent, and  other  honorable  and  respected 
men  Is  not  In  the  same  category. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  security  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  requires  a  cautious  ap- 
proach, and  I  concur.  Yet  for  at  least  four 
years,  the  Internal  situation  in  Korea  has 
been  deteriorating,  and  relations  between 
government  and  the  people  have  been  erod- 
ing. If  there  is  one  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  from  Korea,  It  is  that  her  people  will 
not  endure  forever  a  government  which  de- 
nies them  a  right  to  participate.  Unless  the 
present  course  of  events  Is  arrested  or  re- 
versed, there  will  be  trouble  in  Korea.  And 
should  that  occur,  how  much  better  for  the 
United  States  that  our  role  has  been  honor- 
able and  consistent  with  our  Ideals.  Our  con- 
duct to  date  on  human  rights  Issues  has  not 
been  so. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  contra- 
dictions In  criticizing  Korea's  conduct  as 
reprehensible  to  democratic  rule,  while  con- 
tinuing to  make  possible  to  this  same  gov- 
errmient  military  assistance  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  commitment.  So  be  it. 
It  is  m  the  nature  of  the  realities  we  face 
In  Asia.  But  I  see  less  contradiction  in  the 
position  I  have  advocated  than  In  the  lip- 
service  our  foreign  policy  currently  gives  to 
those  values  which  made  ours  a  great  nation. 
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ASHLEY  INTRODUCES  OZONE  PRO- 
TECTION  ACT   OP   1975 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  Ozone  Protection  Act 
of  1975,  a  bill  to  require  intensive  study 
of  fluorocarbons  by  Federal  agencies  and 
to  ban  the  manufacture  of  aerosol  spray 
cans  within  2  years  unless  specific  evi- 
dence is  discovered  that  they  have  no 
harmful  effect  on  human  health  and 
the  environment. 

Fluorocarbon  gases  are  compoimds 
used  chiefly  in  refrigeration,  air  condi- 
tioning, and  as  propellants  in  aerosol 
sprays.  Current  world  production  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  1.7  billion  pounds  a 
year,  of  which  half  are  made  and  used 
in  the  United  States.  In  1973  about  3 
billion  aerosol  units  were  sold  in  this 
coimtry,  mostly  as  hair  sprays,  deodor- 
ants, and  similar  personal  cosmetic 
items. 

The  problem  with  fluorocarbons  is  that 
they  have  been  found  to  remain  chemi- 
cally inert  in  the  lower  atmosphere  and 
eventually  make  their  way  into  the 
3tratosphere  where  it  appears  they  are 
contributing  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
ozone  layer.  It  is  this  layer  which  screens 
out  harmful  ultraviolet  radiation  from 
the  sun,  radiation  which  has  been  linked 
by  scientific  tests  to  skin  cancer  in  human 
beings  and  animals.  Though  definitive 
proof  as  to  the  extent  of  the  hazard 
posed  by  fluorocarbons  is  not  presently 
available,  last  month  the  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  Inadvertent  Modification 
of  the  Stratosphere  reported  after  a  4- 
month  study  that  there  is  "legitimate 
cause  for  concern"  over  the  release  of 
fluorocarbons  into  the  atmosphere. 

When  fluorocarbon  compounds  reach 
the  stratosphere,  they  are  decomposed 
by  ultraviolet  radiation  and  release  free 
chlorine  atoms  which  decrease  concen- 
trations of  ozone  by  a  chemical  chain  re- 
action. The  task  force  report  concluded 
that  as  much  as  2  percent  of  the  ozone 
shield  has  been  broken  down  by  inter- 
action with  fluorocarbons,  and  that 
eventually  as  much  as  7  percent  of  this 
protective  layer  could  be  destroyed  if 
fluorocarbons  continue  to  be  used  at 
present  levels. 

If  the  ozone  shield  continues  to  de- 
teriorate, Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
possible  hazards  besides  an  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  skin  cancer.  Yields  of 
agricultural  products  may  be  reduced, 
plant  and  animal  species  may  show 
changes  in  growth  characteristics,  there 
will  be  disturbances  in  aquatic  and  ter- 
restrial ecosystems,  certain  agricultural 
chemicals  may  lose  their  effectiveness 
and  stability,  and  unpredictable  changes 
may  occur  in  worldwide  wind  patterns, 
temperature,  and  precipitation.  Addi- 
tional postulations — with  little  evidence 
to  support  them  at  this  time — of  the 
effect  of  increased  ultraviolet  radiation 
on  human  beings  include  early  skin 
aging,  increased  incidence  of  eye  dam- 
age, and  excessive  sjTithesls  of  vitamin 
D  in  the  skin. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  IMOS  report  sounds 
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a  warning  that  we  would  do  well  to  heed. 
Manufacturers  of  fluorocarbons  have 
claimed  that  solid  scientific  evidence  of 
the  aforementioned  hazards  has  not 
been  irrefutably  developed.  But  the 
doubts  are  significant  enough  that  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take  precautionary 
measures  immediately  before  we  are 
confronted  with  an  irreversible  problem 
of  great  magnitude.  The  longer  we  de- 
lay, the  more  fluorocarbons  will  be  re- 
leased into  the  ambient  air  and  begin 
their  slow  but  inevitable  progress  toward 
the  stratosphere.  If  we  prolong  action 
for  the  indefinite  period  needed  to  ad- 
duce final  proof  of  the  impact  of  fluoro- 
carbons on  health  and  the  environment, 
we  will  have  no  way  to  arrest  the  effects 
of  the  billions  of  pounds  of  these  gases 
that  will  have  been  used  in  the  interim. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  dealing 
with  a  problem  with  so  many  unpredict- 
able factors — but  with  potentially  lethal 
and  life-altering  impact — it  is  sound 
public  policy  to  err  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion. There  is  no  overriding  public  in- 
terest involved  in  the  continued  indis- 
criminate production  of  fluorocarbons. 
Rather  our  first  priority  must  be  the 
protection  of  human  life  and  support- 
ing ecosystems.  If  these  compounds  are 
eventually  found  to  have  little  or  no  de- 
structive effect  on  the  ozone  layer,  their 
manufacture  and  use  can  go  on  as  at 
present. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  require  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  NASA,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  study  the  impact 
of  fiuorocarbons  on  the  atmosphere  and 
report  back  to  Congress  within  1  year. 
The  bill  also  bans  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  aerosol  spray  containers  using  the 
suspect  fluorocarbons  within  2  years 
unless  scientific  proof  is  found  that  chelr 
continued  use  will  have  no  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  life. 

The  reasonable  restrictions  in  this 
measure  should  enable  us  to  get  a  more 
definitive  grasp  of  the  dimensions  of  this 
problem  before  the  massive  use  of  non- 
essential gases  causes  catastrophic  dam- 
age to  the  protective  capacity  of  the 
ozone  layer  of  the  stratosphere.  I  urge 
early  consideration  of  this  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  health  and  well-being  of  future 
generations  who  will  have  to  hve  with 
the  results  of  our  irresponsibility  if  we 
fail  to  act  now. 
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A  MAN  TO  BE  MISSED 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF   GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  2. 
1975,  Rear  Adm.  George  Stephen 
Morrison  retired  from  the  U.S.  Navy.  For 
the  past  3'/2  years  Admiral  Morrison's 
olBcial  title  has  been  Commander,  Naval 
Forces  Marianas,  Guam.  But  to  the 
citizens  of  Guam,  accustomed  to  military 
governors  from  1898  to  1948,  the  admiral 
has  been  more  than  a  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Navy;  he  has  been  a  friend  to  Guam. 

A  listing  of  Admiral  Morrison's  con- 
tributions   to    the    civilian    community 


would  be  as  lengthy  and  distinguished 
as  are  his  military  citations  and  recom- 
mendations. In  a  successful  effort  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  open  dialog  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  military  popula- 
tions Admiral  Morrison  created  a  full- 
time  liaison  office  between  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Government  of 
Guam;  through  his  continuing  efforts  a 
civilian  advisory  board  was  formed,  a 
beautification  program  with  military  par- 
ticipation instituted  and  regular  meet- 
ings with  the  Governor  and  Guam 
Legislature  initiated  for  coordination  and 
effectiveness. 

While  such  original  and  creative  steps 
are  to  the  administrative  credit  of 
Admiral  Morrison,  citizens  of  Guam 
know  well  that  they  are  founded  on  his 
personal  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  and  pulse  of  the  local  com- 
munity. And  it  is  this  sensitivity  and 
human  concern  that  has  endeared  the 
Admiral  to  a  people  who  have  seen  so 
many  admirals  come  and  go  that  they 
are  no  longer  unduly  impressed  by  the 
gold  braid.  It  is  Admiral  Morrison's 
friendship  and  sincere  desire  to  work 
with  the  people  of  Guam  which  have 
made  him  such  a  favorite  and  enabled  his 
last  tour  of  duty  to  be  such  an  outstand- 
ing success. 

A  crowning  glory  to  his  illustrious 
career  came  the  past  3  months  when  he 
assumed  overall  command  of  Operation 
New  Life,  the  care  and  resettlement  of 
over  70,000  Vietnamese  refugees  on 
Guam.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  us  that 
great  humanitarian  effort  was  the 
admiral's  finest  hour  simply  because  it 
called  for  the  human  traits  and  qualities 
which  he  so  deeply  possesses. 

The  Territory  of  Guam  has  said  its 
farewell  to  Admiral  Morrison;  we  have 
wished  him  fair  wind  and  smooth  sailing. 
Perhaps  our  f  eehngs  are  best  expressed  in 
a  recent  editorial  by  Mr.  Tom  Brislin  in 
the  Pacific  Dateline,  June  24,  1975,  and 
wliich  I  insert  in  tlie  Record  c-o  that  my 
colleagues  may  know  the  Guamanian 
peoples'  respect  and  admu-ation  for  this 
naval  oflScer. 

A  Man  To  Be  Missed 
(By  Tom  BrisUa) 

The  tributes  will  soon  begin  to  pour  in.  As 
they  do,  I'd  like  to  add  my  four-cents  worth 
(Inflation,  you  know) .  A  week  from  tomorrow 
will  end  the  tenure  on  the  island  for  G.  Steve 
Morrison,  who  will  remove  the  rather  cum- 
bersome label  of  ComNavMarlanas  from  his 
title  and  substitute  instead  BADM(Ret.). 

Admirals  come  and  go  on  this  island,  are 
well  thought  of  and  received  while  here,  and 
then  generally  forgotten  after  they  leave, 
unless  they're  the  Nimitz  type.  Admiral  Mor- 
rison may  well  fit  Into  that  category. 

Th«  problems  that  Morrison  has  faced, 
and  the  accomplishments  made  during  his 
extended  term  here,  could  well  be  the  subject 
of  a  text  devoted  to  recent  history. 

Morrison  certainly  had  his  military  prob- 
lems to  deal  with — the  massive  evacuation 
of  Indochlnese  refugees,  their  care  and  proc- 
essing here;  the  cluttering  of  the  harbor  by 
the  sunken  Carlbla.  However,  what  Morrison 
will  be  most  remembered,  and  admired  for, 
are  the  inroads  made  into  the  strengthening 
of  military-community  relationships. 

Morrison  was  the  overseer  of  the  erosion, 
slowly  but  surely,  of  much  of  the  traditional 
animosity  and  distrust  between  military  and 
civilian  leaders.  The  mark  of  his  performance 
Is  Sella  Bay,  an  issue  that  could  have  closed 
the  fence  gates  that  separate  the  communi- 
ties for  many  years  to  come.  He  rode  the 
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issue  out  with  skillful  negotiations  and  great 
amounts  of  patience  to  reach  what  looks  to 
be  the  most  equitable  settlement. 

Morrison  has  begun  what  hopefully  will  be 
a  continuing  trend — the  opening  up  of  "mil- 
itary" property,  notably  recreation  areas,  for 
"civilian"  use. 

He  also  Instituted  a  community  orientation 
program  for  military  personnel  stationed 
here,  something  that  was  long-needed,  and 
apparently  quite  successful. 

The  crowning  glory  for  Morrison  will  be 
Operation  New  Life,  an  operation  that  began 
with  the  end  of  a  military  conflict,  and  ex- 
tended Into  the  reaches  of  the  flrst  American 
community  that  the  refugees  experienced. 

Perhaps  Morrison  succeeded  so  well  in  Op- 
eration New  Life  because,  although  massive, 
it  was  defined  in  human  terms.  It  was  an 
opportunity  to  reach  out,  to  help,  to  cooper- 
ate, to  smooth  the  flow  between  military  and 
civilian. 

It  was  what  Morrison  was  best  at,  and  It 
will  be  for  what  we  will  remember  him  best. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT:  THE 
TOP  CONSUMER  PRIORITY  FOR 
THE  94TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  National  Se- 
curity is  once  again  embarking  upon  a 
well-traveled  road  In  our  consideration 
of  H.R.  7575,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1975.  This  piece  of  legislation  has 
now  been  before  the  Congress  for  some 
5  years.  During  the  93d  Congress,  nearly 
300  Members  of  this  House  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  establishment  of  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  At  that  time,  we  were 
thwarted  in  enacting  this  legislation  by 
a  small  group  of  Senators  who  invoked 
a  filibuster  to  prevent  Senate  passage  of 
this  bill,  apparently  believing  that  con- 
sumer's interests  were  adequately  repre- 
sented within  the  labyrinths  of  our  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  Now  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  managed  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion, we  are  told  that  President  Ford 
intends  to  veto  It.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Ford 
hopes  that  this  "warning"  will  somehow 
deter  us  from  consideration  of  H.R.  7575. 
But  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  yourself  know, 
the  refusal  of  one  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  respond  to  the  clear  sentiments 
of  a  majority  of  Americans  on  this  Issue, 
Is  no  reason  for  this  body  to  emulate  the 
negativism  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  As  you  yourself  have  de- 
monstrated In  your  leadership  on  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  have  a  responsibility  to  act  In  a 
responsive  manner  on  the  needs  of  the 
American  consumer. 

In  my  brief  comments,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  intend  to  set  forth  a  justification 
for  the  establishment  of  this  agency.  This 
has  been  documented  by  the  many  wit- 
nesses we  have  heard  and  in  the  state- 
ments of  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee and  this  House.  Rather,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  explore 
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several  myths  which  have  been  advanced 
by  opponents  of  this  legislation. 

One  is  that  this  legislation  will  create 
another  onerous  and  superfiuous  regula- 
tory agency.  This  argiunent  preys  upon 
the  well-justified  fears  of  many  citizens 
and  Members  of  this  Congress  that  we 
presently  have  too  much  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  economic 
sphere.  But  even  a  cursory  reading  of  this 
bill  clearly  establishes  that  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection  is  not  actually 
another  regulatory  body.  In  fact,  it  has 
no  regulatory  powers  at  all.  Its  sole  func- 
tion is  to  assure  representation  of  con- 
sumer interests  in  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings.  Unlike  a  regulatory 
body,  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion has  no  power  to  hold  hearings,  to  in- 
vestigate, to  issue  rules  and  regulations, 
or  to  impose  sanctions  for  the  violations 
of  statutes  and  regulations.  By  any  sense 
of  the  term,  the  ACP  is  clearly  intended 
to  be  a  nonregulatory  agency  with  repre- 
sentational functions  only.  Even  in  rep- 
resenting these  consumer  interests  before 
judicial  and  administrative  bodies,  ACP 
is  required  to  proceed,  as  any  other  party 
must,  under  and  consistent  with  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  particular  body 
before  which  it  seeks  to  appear. 

A  second  myth  which  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  explore  is  the  asser- 
tion by  some  opponents  of  this  bill  that 
this  legislation  somehow  creates  a  special 
labor  exemption.  This  argimient  is  in- 
tended to  confuse  those  who  as  a  matter 
of  principle  oppose  special  exemptions 
in  legislation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
that  section  18  of  this  bill,  the  "special 
exemption"  section  to  which  critics  refer, 
is  actually  a  codification  and  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  presently  exists.  For 
40  years.  Congress  has  maintained  a 
policy,  affirmed  by  the  courts,  of  refusing 
to  permit  Federal  agencies  to  become  in- 
volved substantively  in  piivate  labor- 
management  negotiations.  The  job  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  to 
oversee  and  referee  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  leaving  the  results  of 
the  contest  to  the  bargaining  strengths 
of  the  parties.  The  NLRB  does  not  have 
authority  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
process.  The  National  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  second  labor- 
related  body  before  which  the  ACP  Is 
forbidden  to  appear  under  section  18, 
is  merely  a  service  organization.  It  was 
created  to  offer  its  services  and  expertise 
to  parties  in  labor  disputes.  It  has  no 
regulatory  powers  and  cannot  impose  Its 
will  upon  the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation, 
despite  the  efforts  of  Its  critics  to  con- 
fuse the  public,  is  really  very  simple  and 
yet  fundamentally  Important.  It  estab- 
lishes a  Government  agency  to  assure 
the  fair  and  adequate  representation  of 
consiuners  before  other  governmental 
bodies.  Our  hope  is  that,  given  the  addi- 
tional information  provided  by  ACP,  our 
judicial  and  regulatory  bodies  can  more 
capably  resolve  Issues  touching  upon  the 
interests  of  the  buying  public.  For  too 
long  our  national  policy  has  been  "let 
the  buyer  beware."  I  say  It  Is  time  to 
make  the  companies  beware — in  cases 
where  they  are  not  being  fair. 
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AN  ACCURATE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
and  570,  mandating  a  more  verbatim  ac- 
coimt  of  floor  proceedings  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  introducing  into 
the  Record  pertinent  comments  made  by 
well-known  authorities  on  Congress. 

In  Charles  Clapp's  classic,  "The  Con- 
gressman, His  Work  as  He  Sees  It"— 
1964,  there  Is  a  discussion  of  the  Record 
which  includes  the  views  of  some  36  con- 
gressional participants  in  the  Brookings 
Institution  round  table  conference  on 
Congress.  Relevant  excerpts  of  Clapp's 
book  follow: 

The  Congressional  Record 
The  Congressional  Record  Is  an  important 
element  in  the  legislative  process.  The  con- 
gressman uses  It  to  build  a  record,  and,  hope- 
fully, a  favorable  image  and  to  strengthen 
his  position  with  selected  individuals  or 
groups.  From  it  he  gains  Ideas  for  legislation 
and  for  political  survival.  Further,  Its  "Dolly 
Digest"  section  provides  him  with  a  capsule 
record  of  current  activities  in  Congress,  en- 
abling him  to  become  aware  of  matters  that 
might  otherwise  escape  his  attention.  Citizens 
examine  the  Record  as  one  means  by  which 
to  gain  understanding  of  Congress. 
•  •  •  • 

The  major  portion  of  the  Congressional 
Record  constitutes  a  record  of  debates  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  although 
It  is  by  no  means  a  true  one.  a  fact  of  which 
many  of  Its  readers  are  not  aware.  Nor  is  It 
Intended  to  be.  Rather  It  Is  "substantially 
a  verbatim"  reproduction  of  proceedings. 
This  causes  concern  to  some  congressmen 
who  believe  It  should  be  a  verbatim  report 
except  for  allowances  for  minor  grammatical 
revision.  Complained  one  representative: 
"You  have  a  record  It  Is  Impossible  to  inter- 
pret on  Its  face."  Speeches  never  delivered 
in  the  Congress  appear  as  though  they  had. 
Indeed,  been  made  there,  and  often  there  is 
no  way  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Other  speeches  have  been  substantially  re- 
written, the  rule  that  only  minor  changes 
are  to  be  made  Is  occasionally  flagrantly  ig- 
nored. The  Inclusion  of  clever  afterthoughts 
may  sharpen  the  force  of  a  members  argu- 
ment, disguising  his  weak  floor  presentation 
and  causing  him  to  appear  victor  rather  than 
vanquished  in  debate.  Members  have  even 
been  known  to  reverse  their  positions  In  re- 
vising copy.  Deletions  and  additions  may  af- 
fect the  relevance  and  meaning  of  the  re- 
marks of  other  members  participating  in  a 
colloquy.  Some  congressmen  have  protested 
that  their  statements  have  been  rendered 
meaningless  by  the  alterations  made  in  the 
presentations  of  those  with  whom  they  were 
Jousting.  Occasionally,  according  to  House 
members,  legislators  hopelessly  routed  in  de- 
bate will  delay  returning  their  revised  re- 
marks beyond  the  deadline  for  submission, 
so  that  they  will  appear  In  the  appendix, 
rather  than  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
adjacent  to  those  of  colleagues  who  have 
bested  them. 

Criticisms  made  In  the  heat  of  debate  often 
are  removed  In  the  written  record,  but  Im- 
plied criticisms  of  colleagues  never  uttered 
on  the  floor  may  also  appear  In  the  written 
record  within  the  context  of  remarks  deliv- 
ered. Protested  one  Irritated  member: 

In   a   controversy   with   the   Air  Force,   I 
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provoked  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  a  bitter  attack  on  me.  Later 
a  colleague  of  mine  made  a  speech  on  a  blU 
vmder  consideration.  His  remarks  contained 
no  reference  to  the  controversy  between  me 
and  that  official.  But  when  the  Congraasional 
Record  appeared  the  next  day,  his  speech 
repeated  the  personal  attack  the  official  had 
made.  My  colleague  never  made  the  state- 
ment on  the  floor. 

Revise  and  Extend.  The  source  of  much  of 
the  diflculty  is  the  practice  of  securing  per- 
mission to  "revise  and  extend"  remarks.  Al- 
though the  occasional  excesses  are  not  con- 
doned— they  are  In  fact  widely  admitted  and 
regretted  though  no  concerted  effort  has  been 
made  to  eliminate  them — the  right  to  "ex- 
tend" Is  regarded  as  all  but  Indispensable  by 
most  congressmen,  and  any  attempt  to  elim- 
inate It  would  be  firmly  resisted.  Justifica- 
tion of  the  practice  generally  rests  on  two 
grounds :  ( 1 )  it  helps  to  conserve  precious 
House  time;  and  (2)  It  permits  members  to 
correct  any  grammatical  errors  and  to  modify 
impolitic  statements  made  in  the  stress  o. 
debate.  A  third  factor,  which  Is  sometimes 
advanced,  is  that  It  provides  one  more  means 
by  which  constituents  can  gain  insight  Into 
the  thinking  of  their  representatives. 

Without  the  opportunity  to  "clean  up"  the 
Record,  said  one  congressman,  "it  would  be 
really  sad  reading  the  next  day  .  .  .  the  best 
comic  book  you  ever  saw."  Said  another:  "It 
couldn't  be  used  in  an  English  composition 
class." 

Much  legislation  Is  noncontroversial,  in- 
volving no  Important  Issue  that  needs  to  be 
resolved.  Yet  because  of  the  appeal  of  some 
such  measures  In  their  constituencies  mem- 
bers may  wish  to  be  "on  the  record"  with 
respect  to  them.  Especially  where  roll-call 
votes  are  not  taken,  Insertions  become  a  con- 
venient way  of  expressmg  an  opinion  with- 
out subjecting  colleagues  to  the  unhappy 
prospect  of  listening  to  testimonial  after 
testimonial  on  subjects  about  which  they  are 
all  agreed.  If  a  roll  call  occurs,  members  may 
wish  to  provide  an  explanation  of  their  vote 
or  to  demonstrate  their  special  interest  in 
the  legislation,  which,  becaxise  of  limited 
debate  time  they  cannot  accomplish  by  di- 
rect participation  in  the  discussion. 

On  that  crazy bill,  one  of  the  tough- 
est of  the  year,  we  had  twenty  minutes  of 
debate  on  each  side.  Because  of  the  brief 
time  allotted,  no  one  but  the  authors  had 
much  chance  to  say  anything.  One  of  the 
authors  assured  me  he  would  get  permission 
for  every  member  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  so  I  prepared  a  brief  statement  and 
inserted  It,  so  the  Record  would  show  what 
I  would  have  said  if  I  had  been  given  time 
to  say  it.  Congressmen  also  may  wish  to 
Influence  readers  of  the  Record,  including 
members  of  the  "other  body,"  though  their 
own  view  has  not  prevailed  in  the  House.  If 
the  contribution  has  no  apparent  effect  on 
the  current  controversy,  It  may  help  prepare 
the  way  for  victory  in  the  future. 

Those  congressmen  who  have  major  objec- 
tions to  existing  extension  of  remarks  pro- 
cedures generally  do  not  suggest  the  practice 
be  discontinued,  but  they  are  included  to 
press  for  a  distinction  in  the  Record  between 
statements  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  those  inserted  to  appear  as  though  they 
had  been  given  there.  On  this  question.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  the  Brookings  Demo- 
cratic round  table  divided  nine-to-flve  in 
favor  of  the  present  practice:  no  distinction. 
Commented  one  practical  legislator  who  pref- 
aced his  remarks  by  urging  rules  to  prevent 
•situations  where  people  make  speeches  on 
one  side  of  a  question  and  when  their  re- 
marks are  printed  are  on  the  other  side": 

Yet  suggestions  that  we  change  the  system 
with  regard  to  extension  and  do  like  the 
Senate  does — if  you  don't  actually  deliver  the 
q>eech  It  appears  In  different  type — ^whlle 
correct  In  theory  are  not  practical.  It  would 
be  hard  to  avoid  the  time-consuming  situa- 
tion which  would  occur  If  everybody  had  to 
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deliver  statements  and  everybody  would 
want  to  make  sure  his  name  was  not  applied 
to  a  mere  extension.  The  work  of  the  House 
would  become  very  cumbersome.  That  is  why 
the  system  has  never  been  changed  in  the 
House — to  conserve  time. 

As  a  reflection  of  round  table  opinion  with 
respect  to  curtailment  of  practices  currently 
followed  in  "revise  and  extend"  remarks  con- 
sider the  following  discussion: 

Is  there  a  consensus  that  one  flaw  in  the 
s\'stem  has  been  exposed  In  that  you  have  in 
a  sense  a  false  record,  that  without  going  so 
far  as  to  be  restrictive  some  way  could  be 
found  for  the  record  to  be  more  accurate  so 
a  person  could  interpret  it  better?  [The  an- 
swer was  "no."] 

This  should  be  said  for  maintaining  the 
present  system.  Although  It  is  not  the  ac- 
curate record  we  wish,  it  is  a  deliberate  rec- 
ord. It  is  the  way  the  members  want  the 
record  to  read.  In  that  sense,  the  sober  second 
thoughts  of  people — the  thoughts  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  reflect  upon — may  be  more 
accurate. 

This  Is  a  record  of  something,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  of  what  it  Is  a  record  there  is  some 
question. 

It  is  the  record  of  the  way  each  member 
wished  himself  to  be  recorded.  I  have  found 
the  right  to  revise  and  extend  in  general  de- 
bate to  be  an  invaluable  aid.  .  .  .  Each  of  us 
owes  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  make 
his  expressions  as  good  as  he  possibly  can 
for  pwsterity. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  indictment  of 
present  procedures  rests  on  the  charge  that 
they  could  result  in  the  marshaling  of  a  false 
legislative  history,  a  criticism  often  heard. 
In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  true  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  legislation,  the 
courts  examine  the  floor  debates  as  set  forth 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  well  as  com- 
mittee reports.  Said  one  representative: 

I  recall  writing  a  paper,  when  I  was  In  law 
school,  on  some  legal  matter  which  Involved 
the  interpretation  of  an  act  of  Congress.  I 
researched  the  Congressional  Record  to  see 
what  congressmen  had  said  in  order  to  get 
an  interpretation  of  how  the  law  should  be 
construed.  I  considered  that  an  important 
element  of  my  case.  I  would  have  reservations 
now  as  to  the  authority  of  statements  re- 
ported in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  sound 
interpretation  of  what  Congress  Intended. 

A  Republican  expressed  his  position  much 
more  sharply : 

Phony  legislative  histories  are  written  all 
the  time.  Extension  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
appears  as  if  the  words  had  been  spoken. 
Therefore  the  court  or  whoever  is  undertak- 
ing to  Interpret  the  legislative  history  might 
reasonably  assume  that  the  words  Influenced 
the  debate  and  hence  were  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive history.  These  words  might  push  the 
meeting  of  the  statute  one  way  or  the  other, 
yet  they  had  no  influence  whatever  on  debate 
or  vote.  Nobody  even  saw  them  until  the 
morning  afterwards  when  they  appeared  in 
the  Record.  I  have  observed  much  skuldug- 
gery and  the  fraudulent  making  of  legislative 
history  by  this  means.  Someone  ought  to 
look  mto  this  matter  closely. 

Although  the  congressman  persisted  In  his 
contention  that  the  failure  to  distinguish 
between  delivered  and  undelivered  remarks 
often  sabotaged  the  possibility  of  providing 
a  proper  legislative  history,  the  majority  of 
his  colleagues  were  not  moved.  An  excerpt 
from  the  discussion  reflects  his  inability  to 
convince  his  colleagues  of  the  logic  of  his 
position: 

I  agree  that  one  ought  to  tidy  up  his 
grammar  and  improve  his  rhetoric.  And  I 
agree  that  a  member  ought  to  have  the  right, 
even  though  he  didn't  speak  on  the  floor,  to 
insert  Into  the  record  a  statement  disclosing 
his  stand  on  an  Issue.  What  I  object  to  is  that 
matter  appears  in  the  record  as  if  it  had  been 
spoken.  That  has  the  effect  of  constituting 
legislative  history,  but  In  fact  it  Isn't  proper 
legislative  history  because  it  Is  boot-strap- 
umiig  put  In  the  day  after.  I  suggest  that 
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this  be  designated  as  a  statement  in  ex- 
tension. 

Yes,  but  it  Isn't  as  If  It  Is  possible  to  record 
the  legislative  history  of  a  bill.  The  facts  that 
make  the  House  vote  as  it  does  or  the  real 
meaning  of  what  the  House  does  and  wants 
Isnt  going  to  be  shown  by  the  debate. 

Perhaps  the  rules  of  Judicial  construction 
of  legislative  acts  are  not  the  best  rules  that 
could  be  devised,  but  we  know  what  the  rules 
are.  The  rules  are  that  committee  hearings 
and  reports,  conference  reports,  and  the  floor 
debate  are  considered  by  the  court,  both  in 
federal  and  state  courts.  As  long  as  that  is  so, 
we  kid  the  court  when  we  make  matter  ap- 
pear as  U  it  were  legislative  debate  when  it  is 
not. 

If  the  record  is  distorted  by  something  put 
In  to  appear  as  though  It  were  said  when  in 
fact  It  wasn't,  those  who  disagree  with  the 
distortion  have  recourse  in  the  days  that  fol- 
low. They  can  point  out  the  true  situation. 

Developing  the  legislative  history  of  a  bill 
Is  a  matter  with  which  relatively  few  mem- 
bers concern  themselves,  but  it  Is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  legislative  process,  and 
canny  representatives  alert  to  the  possibili- 
ties can  do  much  to  Influence  the  practical 
effect  of  legislation.  In  connection  with  non- 
controversial  bills,  it  often  happens  that 
floor  managers  will  speak  only  briefly  to  the 
House  but  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  reflect  more  fully  the  position  and 
thinking  of  the  committee  majority  and  to 
complete  the  legislative  history.  Minority 
representatives  may  do  the  same  thing.  Ma- 
jor legislation  is  more  likely  to  Involve  the 
development  of  congressional  Intent  right  on 
the  floor.  Sometimes  legislators  will  deliber- 
ately set  out  to  make  legislative  history  by 
asking  questions  of  the  floor  managers  to  en- 
sure that  certain  points  are  clear.  There  is 
the  danger,  of  course,  that  the  procedure  will 
not  always  result  in  the  accurate  reflection 
of  committee  intent,  as  one  veteran  legislator 
observes : 

Making  a  legislative  record  by  putting 
questions  to  a  person  handling  a  bill  is  a 
rather  frequent  occurrence.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  chairman  presumes  what 
power  he  has  in  answering  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  that  he  is  supposed  to  be 
speaking  for  the  entire  committee.  I  have 
disagreed  with  my  chairman  when  he  has 
said  "the  committee  feels  so  and  so"  in 
connection  with  an  important  point.  Yet  the 
only  course  is  to  rise  and  say,  "I,  for  on«, 
don't  agree  with  my  chairman  In  this  Inter- 
pretation," and  only  rarely  will  anyone  get 
up  and  do  that.  That  is  the  way  legislative 
history  Is  made  in  an  interchange  oetweeu 
the  chairman  and  his  questioner. 

The  Appendix.  The  appendix  functions  as 
a  depository  for  materials  that  are  not  di- 
rectly relevant  to  House  or  Senate  proceed- 
ings but  which  members  of  Congress  want 
placed  In  th"  Record.^  These  Include  edi- 
torials, reports,  speeches,  poen:is,  essays,  let- 
ters, recipes,  and  testimonials.  Some  legis- 
lators insert  their  own  newsletters,  voting 
records,  and  the  results  of  questionnaires 
sent  from  their  offices  to  constituents.  In 
recent  years,  legislators  have  begun  to  over- 
come their  reluctance  to  insert  their  own 
speeches  given  outside  the  Congress;  for- 
merly the  speeches  were  nearly  always  placed 
in  the  Record  by  friendly  colleagues,  perhaps 
at  the  request  of  the  member  making  the 
speech. 

While  most  of  the  items  In  the  appendix 
presumably  have  been  submitted  because  of 
their  purported  general  Interest  or  educa- 
tional value,  many  of  them  are,  in  fact,  pa- 
rochial In  nature.  Periodic  attempts  are 
made  to  exert  more  control  over  the  nature 
of  the  materials  Incorporated  in  the  ap- 
pendix and  to  establish  limits  on  the  amotmt 
an  Individual  legislator  can  insert  In  any 
one  session.  One  congressman  has  estimated 


^  It  should  be  noted  that  much  extraneous 
matter  finds  its  way  into  the  body  as  well  as 
the  appendix  of  the  Record. 
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that  5  percent  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  use  80  percent  of  the  space.  And  in  a 
House  speech  in  1962,  he  estimated  that  the 
volume  of  material  Inserted  by  some  mem- 
bers cost  more  to  print  than  their  annual 
salary  of  $22,500.  There  is  general  recognition 
that  much  of  the  matter  Is  "very  frivolous 
and  of  no  real  moment,"  but  there  is  little 
disposition  to  l>e  restrictive.  One  restriction 
provides  that  any  Insertion  exceeding  two 
pages  in  length  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  from  the  public  printer  estimating 
its  cost;  as  a  deterrent  this  requirement  is 
conceded  to  be  a  failure. 

Most  of  the  items  appearing  in  the  ap- 
pendix have  in  the  first  Instance  caught  the 
eye  of  a  member  of  Congress  or  his  staff,  but 
some  have  been  forwarded  to  the  legislator 
by  a  constituent  or  friend  with  the  request 
or  suggestion  that  they  be  Inserted.  These 
communications  sometimes  pose  problems 
for  the  member,  especially  if  the  materials 
are  of  dubious  merit.  Constituent  initiative 
usually  reflects  genuine  interest  In  the  out- 
come of  the  request;  a  congressman  who 
declines  to  cooperate  may  find  he  has  created 
an  enemy.  That  some  representatives  hesitate 
to  return  material  Is  evident  by  this  com- 
ment: 

In  the  past  ten  days  I  have  had  three 
letters  asking  me  to  put  things  in  the  Record 
which  are  extraneous  to  the  business  of  the 
House.  I  took  them  home  and  worried  about 
the  problem  for  two  or  three  days.  Finally 
I  wrote  each  of  the  persons  Involved  a  letter 
saying  I  had  a  rule  against  putting  extra- 
neous matter  in  the  Record  and  didn't  want 
to  break  it.  I  may  have  three  enemies  or 
three  constituents  who  think  I  am  a  screw- 
ball. 

Legislators  reluctant  to  Insert  materials 
may  point  out  to  constituents  that  printing 
costs  are  $90.00  a  page  and  that  they  do  not 
want  to  add  to  the  taxpayer's  burden  by  sub- 
mitting material  not  directly  relevant  to 
matters  before  Congress.  But  it  Is  sometimes 
easier  to  Ignore  one's  doubts  and  Insert  the 
material;  constituents  whose  material  has 
been  returned  may  follow  closely  the  inser- 
tion policies  of  their  representative,  seeking 
inconsistencies  and  heckling  him  with  any- 
thing they  discover.  The  dUemma  is  com- 
pounded, too,  by  colleagues  who  seem  to  ex- 
ercise no  discretion  In  what  they  place  In  the 
Record. 

The  political  advantages  of  adroit  use  of 
the  appendix  are  apparent  to  most  members. 
Just  as  they  use  extension  procedures  to  ad- 
vantage In  connection  with  the  body  of  the 
Record.  Only  rarely,  as  in  the  instance  cited 
below,  will  a  congressman  err  in  anticipating 
favorable  reaction  from  those  whose  material 
he  places  In  the  Record. 

Most  of  the  appendix  materials  are  Inserted 
by  congressmen  hoping  for  political  gain. 
Some  folks  are  sincere  and  believe  the  sub- 
ject matter  Is  worth  printing  and  that  their 
colleagues  and  public  should  read  It.  But 
much  Is  political,  trying  to  flatter  newspaper 
editors,  or  something  like  that.  A  colleague 
from  my  state  had  an  interesting  experience 
la  that  connection.  He  Inserted  an  editorial 
from  the  largest  paper  In  his  district  pref- 
acing It  with  a  few  remarks  and  sent  It  back 
to  the  paper.  He  expected  gratitude,  but  the 
paper  wrote  a  heck  of  a  good  editorial  against 
the  practice,  saying  they  wished  congressmen 
wouldn't  print  any  of  their  stuff,  that  tax- 
payers' money  shouldn't  be  spent  on  It. 

Reprints  of  materials  printed  In  the  ap- 
pendix are  a  means  of  subsidizing  propa- 
ganda. They  are  obtainable  at  low  cost,  en- 
couraging congressmen  to  use  them  for  cam- 
paign or  public  relations  piu^oses.  In 
addition,  legislators  may  strengthen  their 
position  with  interest  groups  by  Inserting 
certain  materials  and  making  them  available 
to  the  groups  at  cost.  One  private  group  Is 
said  to  have  obtained  ten  million  pieces  in 
this  way.  By  distributing  them  to  the  general 
public  under  the  frank  of  friendly  congress- 
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men,  the  organization  saved  an  siddltlonal 
$300,000  in  postage. 

Far  more  common  Is  the  technique  used  by 
one  practical  congressman  to  consolidate 
support  for  him  within  various  organizations 
in  his  district : 

You  can  put  something  In  the  Record  that 
you  plan  to  reprint  and  send  back  to  specific 
groups.  During  the  campaign  I  had  written 
a  letter  to  all  the  REA  people  In  my  district — 
some  3,000  of  them — saying  that  I  would  be 
for  REA.  It  was  a  hot  issue  in  my  area.  When 
the  REA  bill  came  before  the  House  I  put  a 
statement  In  the  Record,  reprinted  it,  and 
sent  it  out  to  the  same  3,000  people.  This  Is 
standard  operating  procedure  from  what  I 
have  seen.  It  is  a  cheap  way  to  campaign. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  material  in  the 
appendix  is  aimed  directly  at  those  who  read 
the  Record — colleagues,  opinion  leaders,  stu- 
dents, and  scholars — and  is  of  high  quality, 
attempting  to  Influence  them  by  bringing  to 
their  attention  interesting  and  thouglitful 
materials  which  support  the  position  of  the 
person  submitting  them.  Congressional  col- 
leagues are  the  main  target  oT  these  efforts. 
That  congressmen  do  read  the  Record  is  evi- 
dent by  the  frequency  with  which  they  refer 
in  conversation  to  provocative  articles  that 
have  appeared  there,  and  by  their  ability  to 
cite  examples  of  materials  they  feel  should 
not  have  been  Inserted.  One  legislator  who 
makes  frequent  use  of  the  Record  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  his  associates  had  this  to  say: 

There  are  several  reasons  for  insertions  in 
the  appendix.  ( 1 )  You  can  satisfy  constituent 
requests  that  way.  (2)  You  may  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  group  you  want  to  reach  to  in- 
dicate your  support  of  something  which  Is 
of  concern  to  them.  (3)  You  may  be  inclined 
to  use  it  to  lobby  your  colleagues,  because  a 
lot  of  them  do  read  the  Record.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  when  little  things  I  have  put  in 
happened  to  strike  someone's  fancy  he  men- 
tions It  to  me.  It  is  an  eaisy  way  to  reach  mem- 
bers and  less  direct  than  sending  them  a 
letter.  When  we  feel  keenly  about  things,  we 
write  our  colleagues  directly,  but  often  you 
don't  want  to  make  that  much  of  the  matter. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  either  that  the 
Congressional  Record,  including  the  appen- 
dix, forms  a  rich  resource  in  connection  with 
research  for  speeches  and  campaign  state- 
ments. Many  a  congressional  staff,  required  to 
prepare  effective  speeches  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  with  very  short  notice,  have  been 
able  to  do  so  only  because  the  Record  is  read- 
ily available  and  indexed. 


CHURCH  BODY  CONDEMNS 
OPPRESSION  IN  ROMANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause 
of  human  rights  and  religious  freedom 
are  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans, 
especially  in  this  Bicentennial  period,  for 
our  forebears  have  taken  to  arms  to 
realize  their  human  rights  and  religious 
freedoms. 

Today,  many  churches  in  the  world  are 
still  deprived  of  their  rights  and  the 
faithful  are  suffering  various  degrees  of 
persecution.  One  of  these  countries  is 
Romania,  where  especially  the  minority 
churches,  Protestant  Reformed,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Unitarian,  are  special  tar- 
gets for  oppression. 

On  Jime  1-3,  1975,  the  Bishop's  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Hun- 
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garian  Reformed  Church  of  America 
passed  a  resolution  in  this  regard.  The 
present  bishop  of  the  church  is  a  man  of 
outstanding  intellect  and  character  and 
a  close  personal  friend  of  mine,  as  he  had 
been,  until  recently,  the  pastor  of  Magyar 
Reformed  Church  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J., 
In  my  district.  Bishop  Desmond  Abra- 
ham's signature  under  the  resolution 
lends  complete  credence  to  the  allega- 
tions. 

The  other  signer  is  the  bishop  emer- 
itus of  the  church,  another  oldtime  friend 
of  mine,  the  Right  Reverend  Zoltan  Beky. 
D.D.,  who  is  at  the  present  serving  as  the 
national  president  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation,  the  national  organi- 
zation of  American  Hungarian  churches, 
fraternal  associations  and  societies  since 
1907,  and  as  president  of  the  Hungarian 
Reformed  Federation  of  America,  a  fra- 
ternal insurance  company.  Bishop  Beky's 
work  on  behalf  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian community  and  also  in  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  has  provided 
him  with  a  national  and  international 
reputation  in  church  circles,  and  his  sig- 
nature under  the  resolution  will  necessi- 
tate serious  discussion  of  the  charges  by 
national  and  international  church  bodies. 
Bishop  Beky  is  planning  to  carry  the 
resolution  in  person  to  Geneva  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  both  international 
church  bodies  mentioned  above. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  in  America: 

Resolution 

The  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  of 
America  were  shocked  to  receive  informa- 
tion about  a  new  wave  of  persecution  of  Hun- 
garians in  Transylvania  by  the  Romanian 
Oovernment,  especially  the  1.2  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church. 

The  General  Assembly  therefore  requests 
that  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Congress  of  the  tlnited  States 
should  immediately  undertake  steps  aiming 
at  stopping  this  new  wave  of  oppression 
and  Investigate  the  facts.  We  have  news  of 
medieval-type  methods  used  and  also  of  the 
conflscatlon  of  historical  church  archives 
and  records  by  the  Romanian  Government. 
The  intention  ts  to  eradicate  the  historical 
traces  of  the  presence  of  Hungarians  and 
Protestantism  in  Transylvania,  amounting  to 
cultural  genocide. 


ARGUMENTS   AGAINST   BINARY 
NERVE  GASES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WICCONEIN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  renewed  its  request 
for  funds  to  build  a  facility  to  produce 
a  new  generation  of  nerve  gas  weapons 
called  binaries.  These  weapons  would 
contain  two  nontoxic  chemicals  which 
become  a  deadly  combination  when 
mixed  together.  Last  year  Congress 
wisely  voted  to  delete  money  for  pro- 
duction of  binary  munitions;  It  should 
do  so  again. 
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One  of  the  most  convincing  collection 
of  arguments  against  development  of 
binary  nerve  gases  has  emerged  from  a 
meeting  of  distinguished  biological 
scientists  in  Atlantic  City  on  April  16 
of  this  year.  Based  on  extensive  discus- 
sion at  the  meeting,  the  scientist's  com- 
mittee on  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare has  issued  a  statement  opposing  the 
Defense  Department  request.  Three 
members  of  the  committee,  Robert  Rut- 
man  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
J.  B.  Neilands  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Philip  Siekevitz  of  Rocke- 
feller University  were  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  statement. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Statement 

As  scientists  aware  of  the  technical  and 
political  aspects  of  chenEilcal  warfare,  we  be- 
lieve that  present  Department  of  Defense 
Initiatives  in  binary  nerve  gases  are  an 
ominous  threat  to  efforts  to  abolish  chemi- 
cal warfare.  Our  conclusions  are  based  on 
the  following  considerations: 

(1)  The  U.S.  has  been  called  upon  to  con- 
sider a  disarmament  treaty  which  would 
destroy  existing  CW  stockpiles  and  ban  CW 
research  and  development.  Approval  of  the 
DOD  binary  nerve  gas  program  can  only 
provide  responses  from  other  nations  which 
will  make  negotiations  more  difficult  If  not 
Impossible. 

(2)  Once  DOD  development  and  produc- 
tion of  binary  nerve  gases  has  begun,  a 
vested  military  interest  in  a  new  form  of 
weaponry  will  have  been  created  which  will 
act  as  a  brake  on  disarmament  efforts. 

(3)  Whereas  the  technology  of  existing 
agents  (OB,  VX)  is  relatively  complicated 
and  exiJensive,  binary  weapons  are  simple 
and  economical  and  could  be  produced  by 
any  country  with  a  munitions  Industry. 
Proliferation  of  these  agents  will  greatly  In- 
crease the  technical  proolems  connected  with 
disarmament. 

(4)  To  bring  binary  weapons  to  a  mili- 
tarily advanced  state,  open  air  testing  will 
be  essential,  and  It  Is  logical  to  expect  that 
this  dangerous  activity  will  be  projected  by 
DOD. 

(5)  DOD  has  already  made  clear  its  inten- 
tion to  develop  binary  nerve  gases  as  part  of 
multipurpose  munitions  suitable  for  overseas 
deployment.  Such  a  move  Is  bound  to  disturb 
NATO  relations  and  create  great  distrust  In 
Warsaw  Pact  members,  slowing  progress  to- 
wards demilitarization  of  Europe. 

(6)  Ner\e  gases,  of  which  the  U.S.  presently 
possesses  stockpiles  sufficient  to  kill  every 
human  on  earth,  like  other  war  gases,  are  of 
limited  tactical  value  but  are  dreadful 
threats  to  unprotected  civilian  populations. 
Commitment  to  these  weapons,  with  their 
genocldal  aspects,  removes  U.S.  policy  further 
from  the  humane  objectives  and  the  spirit  of 
detente. 

In  view  of  all  these  reasons,  we  regard  the 
program  for  binary  nerve  gas  weaponry  as  a 
distinct  backward  step  which  negates  the 
spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion in  adopting  the  Geneva  Protocol  on 
CBW.  We  urge  Congress  to  delete  these  DOD 
Items  and  bar  further  development  of  these 
weapons." 


NEW    YORK    STATE    LEGISLATURE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON  SSI 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1975 

Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New    York.    Mr, 
Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  Joint 
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resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  resolution  calls  for  a 
remedy  to  the  existing  deficiencies  in  the 
Federal  supplemental  security  income 
program. 

The  problems  with  SSI  are  well  known. 
But  they  have  to  be  acted  upon  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled.  One  of  the  more  distressing 
aspects  of  the  program  is  that  it  fails  to 
provide  adequate  provisions  for  emer- 
gency assistance. 

Those  SSI  recipients  who  also  receive 
social  security  have  been  denied  cost-of- 
living  increases.  With  the  recent  8  per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits, 
SSI  recipients  saw  their  checks  decrease 
by  the  same  amount  of  their  social  secu- 
rity increase. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  recog- 
nizes its  responsibility  to  New  York  SSI 
recipients  and  has  asked  us  to  respond. 
Accordingly  I  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  its  resolution.  The  resolu- 
tion is  attached. 

j  [New  York  State  Legislature] 

I  Resolution 

.Joint  resolution   of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  remedy  the 
existing  deficiencies  In  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program. 
Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress  acted 
to  create  a  single,  national  supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  program  to  replace  more  than 
eleven  hundred  fifty  state  and  local  programs 
of  welfare  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled, 
effective  January  1,  1974;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  so  acted  with  the 
express  purpose  of  creating  a  mmimum  In- 
come program  under  which  those  too  old  and 
infirm  to  support  themselves  might  live  In 
dignity,  free  of  dependency  on  the  welfare 
system;  and 

Whereas,  The  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  so 
acting  has  been  demonstrated  in  that  nearly 
one  hundred  fifty  thousand  aged  and  dis- 
abled New  York  State  citizens  who  might 
never  have  applied  for  "welfare"  status  have 
now  been  accepted  Into  the  SSI  program;  and 
Whereas,  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
the  basic  Federal  SSI  grant  would  be  In- 
sufficient to  meet  the  needs  of  many  aged, 
blind  or  disabled  persons,  encouraged  the 
states  to  provide  supplemental  payments  by 
permitting  states  to  do  so  and  yet  be  forever 
"held  harmless"  at  1972  state  and  local  costs 
for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  re- 
gardless of  how  the  SSI  caseload  might  grow 
after  January  1,   1974;   and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  also  encouraged  the 
"cashing  out"  of  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  SSI  population  by  permitting  the 
states  to  Include  the  cash  value  of  food  stamp 
supplemental  payments  subject  to  the  "hold 
harmless"  limitation  on  state  and  local  costs; 
and 

Whereas,  The  state  of  New  York,  on  behalf 
of  its  two  hundred  seventy  thousand  AABD 
beneficiaries,  actively  supported  the  creation 
of  the  SSI  program,  chose  to  supplement  the 
basic  Federal  SSI  grants,  and  elected  to  cash- 
out  the  food  stamp  program  for  the  SSI  popu- 
lation, with  the  latter  decision  groimded  in 
the  assiunptlon  that  it  was  far  better  social 
policy  to  provide  ten  dollars  monthly  to  all 
SSI  recipients  rather  than  provide.the  equiva- 
lent amount  in  food  stamps  to  the  less  than 
half  of  the  SSI  population  who  would  actual- 
ly use  them;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  has  failed  to  act 
on  a  number  of  critical  Issues  which.  If  not 
remedied,  threaten  to  undermine  the  promise 
of  the  SSI  program  for  New  York's  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  citizens,  to  wit: 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  modify  the  hold 
harmless  mechanism  so  that  the  state  of 
New  York   and  a  number  of  other  states 
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might  pass  along  Increases  In  the  basic  Fed- 
eral SSI  grant  voted  and  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress— Increases  which  SSI  recipients  in  those 
states  without  optional  supplementation  pro- 
grams are  now  benefiting  from; 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  federal 
funding  for  emergency  needs  of  the  SSI  pop- 
ulation— emergencies  such  as  eviction,  utility 
disconnection,  loss  of  household  goods  due 
to  fire  or  flood  and  loss  or  theft  of  checks 
and  cash; 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  states  providing  the  cash 
value  in  lieu  of  food  stamps  could  increase 
the  cash-out  payment  in  the  event  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps  Is  raised  nationally; 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  create  new  defi^ 
nitlons  of  dlsabUlty  for  adults  and  chUdren 
under  the  SSI  program  which  would  recog- 
nize the  significant  differences  in  needs  and 
abilities  of  this  population  in  comparison 
with  those  served  by  Social  Security  insiu'- 
ance  programs; 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  make  special 
provision  for  SSI  beneficiaries  In  need  of 
mlnlnaal  supportive  care  and  services  either 
m  non-medical  congregate  living  facilities 
or  In  their  own  homes;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
States  be  and  hereby  is  respectfully  memo- 
rialized to  remedy  these  deficiencies  so  that 
the  full  promise  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Security  Income  program  will  be  realized  for 
both  the  SSI  be.ieficlarles  and  taxpayers  of 
New  York  state;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
suitably  engrossed  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  state  of  New  York. 


CRIME  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  Washington  Report 
entitled  "Crime  and  Law  Enforcement": 
Crime   and    Law   Enforcement 

In  spite  of  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
have  been  funneled  Into  It,  the  war  on  crime 
has  not  worked  well,  and  Its  central  lesson 
Is  that  we  really  don't  understand  crime  or 
how  to  deal  with  It. 

Last  year  crime  registered  the  largest  jump 
In  serious  offenses  since  the  FBI  began  col- 
lecting nationwide  crime  data  in  1930.  In 
1974  the  crime  rate  Increased  by  15%  in 
cities  with  populations  over  25,000,  by  20% 
In  suburban  areas,  and  by  21%  In  rural 
areas.  Violent  crime  rose  by  11%  last  year, 
and  crimes  against  property  rose  at  an  even 
faster  rate,  with  larcency  up  20%  and  bur- 
glary up  17%.  The  actual  Increases  are  prob- 
ably even  greater  because  many  crimes  are 
never  reported.  An  unprecedented  70%  of 
Americans  feel  that  crime  has  Increased  in 
their  home  area. 

There  has  been  a  steady  rise  In  crime  since 
1960  which  was  Interrupted  only  In  1972 
with  a  temporary  3%  downturn.  Between 
1960  and  1973  the  number  of  serious  crimes 
Increased  by  158%,  and  the  total  cost  of 
crime  In  the  U.S.  each  year  Is  estimated  to  be 
nearly  $90  billion,  about  $420  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child.  One  study  concluded  that 
an  urban  American  boy  Is  more  likely  to  die 
by  murder  than  an  American  soldier  was  to 
die  In  combat  In  World  War  II. 

In  recent  message  on  crime  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Ford  was  realistic  about  the 
limited  role  that  the  federal  government  can 
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play  m  fighting  crime,  which  Is  largely  under 
state  and  local  jurisdiction.  He  did  propose 
mandatory  minimum  jail  terms  for  those 
convicted  of  specified  crimes  and  for  repeat 
offenders,  compensation  for  the  victims  of 
federal  crimes  for  physical  injuries,  tighter 
gun  control  laws  (without  registration  of 
firearms  or  licensing  of  gun  owners)  and  a 
ban  on  "Saturday  night  special"  handguns. 

He  recommended  extending  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  created 
in  1967  to  develop  new  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  crime,  through  1981  with  a  $50 
million  increase  in  spending  over  the  present 
$1.25  billion  LEAA  budget  for  crime  reduc- 
tion programs  In  big  city  areas.  Since  Its 
beginning  the  LEAA  has  channelled  some 
$4.3  billion  to  state  and  local  governments 
mainly  for  Improving  police  equipment 
which,  critics  point  out,  has  not  reduced 
crime.  The  crime  rate  has  risen  undauntedly 
since  the  LEAA  was  created,  and  since  then 
combined  federal,  state,  and  local  spending 
to  combat  crime  has  grown  from  $4.5  to  S14..'S 
billion  a  year  with  little  positive  Impact. 

The  police  have  made  Improvements  In 
stopping  crime,  yet  the  realization  has  grown 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  they  can  do  to 
control  it  on  their  own.  The  number  of  police 
officers  nationwide  has  Increased  from  339,- 
000  in  1967  to  approximately  one-half  mil- 
lion, and  police  forces  have  adopted  new 
techniques  and  have  Improved  their  train- 
ing and  education  levels.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, frustrated  by  a  criminal  justice  system 
which  deals  Ineffectively  with  the  criminals 
they  arrest. 

The  criminal  justice  system  has  become 
slow,  overburdened,  and  Is  not  doing  Its  job 
of  convicting  and  punishing  those  who  break 
the  law  by  providing  swift  and  sure  justice. 
As  a  result,  too  many  criminals  feel  that  the 
odds  are  in  their  favor  and  that  crime  does 
indeed  pay.  Only  one-fifth  of  all  serious 
crimes  are  cleared  by  arrests,  and  of  the  5% 
which  lead  to  convictions,  a  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  the  convicted  are  sent  to  prison. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  nation's  serious  crimes 
are  cleared  by  plea  bargaining  by  which  the 
defendant  is  allowed  to  plead  guUty  to  lesser 
offenses  and  reduced  sentences. 

Repeat  offenders  commit  almost  two-thirds 
of  all  crime  in  this  country.  Over  a  third  of 
all  people  awaiting  trial  are  arrested  for  a 
second  offense  while  out  on  ball,  and  many 
defendants  already  have  a  number  of  charges 
against  them  when  they  are  arrested.  Career 
criminals  employ  legal  delaying  tactics  and, 
by  making  use  of  their  anonymity  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  successfully  post- 
pone or  minimize  their  prison  sentences. 

Although  no  breakthroughs  are  likely,  a 
number  of  steps  can  be  taken  to  bring  down 
splrallng  crime  rates.  The  criminal  justice 
system  from  the  criminal  code  to  prisoner 
release  must  be  improved.  The  repeat  of- 
fender must  be  taken  off  the  street,  and  all 
criminals  should  face  the  likelihood  of  swift 
punishment  for  the  crimes  they  commit.  We 
must  also  pay  greater  attention  to  the  vic- 
tims of  crime  and  less  attention  to  those 
committing  crimes  for  which  there  are  no 
victims.  Handguns  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals,  and  our  prisons  should 
be  changed  from  universities  of  crime  Into 
Institutions  offering  rehabilitation  to  prison- 
ers who  genuinely  need  and  want  It  and  con- 
finement for  hardened  criminals.  Innovative 
approaches  of  citizen  participation  and  co- 
operation with  local  police  have  been  fruit- 
ful and  should  be  expanded.  More  judges 
will  help,  as  will  uniform  and  certain  sen- 
tences and  selective  and  flexible  rehabilita- 
tion procedures. 

Finally,  all  of  us,  weary  as  we  may  be  from 
failed  solutions  and  overblown  rhetoric  about 
law  and  order,  must  be  unwilling  to  accept 
the  crime  rate  and  must  work  to  understand 
the  causes  and  the  cures  for  crime  and  be 
prepared  to  support  changes  in  our  own 
communities,  step  by  painful  step,  over  an 
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extended  period  of  time  toward  a  criminal 
justice  system  that  Is  fast.  Arm,  and  fair. 


RESTRUCTURING  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
looking  straight  into  the  face  of  a  crisis 
in  the  Social  Security  System. 

The  genesis  of  the  crisis  may  be  found 
in  two  separate  and  very  different  trends, 
which  when  combined  mean  that  a  dras- 
tic change  in  our  social  security  policies 
is  not  only  needed,  but  inevitable. 

The  first  trend  is  political  in  nature; 
politicians,  faced  with  the  necessity  to 
appeal  to  a  powerful  block  of  voters  in 
the  retired  and  soon-to-be  retired  cate- 
gories, have  found  a  continual  expansion 
of  benefits  from  the  program  to  be  politi- 
cally irresistible.  Thus,  since  1949,  the 
first  year  in  which  social  security  bene- 
fits were  paid,  benefits  have  increased 
640  percent — over  2 '  2  times  the  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  same 
period.  Thus,  through  the  political  proc- 
ess, the  concept  of  social  security  has 
changed  from  the  original  modest  "pro- 
vision of  a  floor"  idea — to  a  massive  sys- 
tem that  is  neither  insurance,  nor  a  pen- 
sion plan,  nor  welfare. 

But  whatever  it  is,  it  is  costly.  Social 
security  taxes  have  gone  up  even  more 
dramatically  than  benefits;  the  maxi- 
mum combined  employer-employee  year- 
ly social  security  tax  is  2,474  percent  of 
what  it  was  in  1947 — seven  times  the 
growth  in  median  family  and  individual 
annual  income.  Most  Americans  today 
pay  more  in  social  security  taxes  than 
they  do  in  income  taxes. 

The  only  option  is  a  massive  reform  of 
the  system,  one  which  would  change  dra- 
matically its  foundation  and  its  premises. 

I  believe  that  an  extremely  valuable 
proposal  in  that  regard  has  just  been  of- 
fered in  a  paper  entitled  "Retirement 
Security  Reform"  by  Charles  D.  Hobbs 
and  Stephen  L.  Powlesland. 

The  proposal  does  not  deal  with  the 
ancillary  benefits  now  administered 
through  the  Social  Security  System,  such 
as  medicare  and  life  and  disability  in- 
surance, but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  adequate  proposals  for  meeting  the 
objectives  of  these  programs  cannot  be 
implemented  at  the  same  time. 

The  bonded  retirement  security  pro- 
posal is  one  of  the  most  exciting  new 
ideas  of  the  year.  It  has  received  the 
backing  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
economists,  and  deserves  the  careful  at- 
tention of  this  body.  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  might  have  a  chance  to  review 
it.  I  would  ask  that  excerpts  of  the 
Hobbs-Powlesland  proposal  be  printed 
here  in  the  Record. 

Retirement  SECtmrrY  Reform 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  examine  the 
genesis  and  Implications  of  the  problems  of 
the  Social  Seciirlty  System  that  are  rapidly 
reaching  crisis  proportions — the  excessive 
growth  of  Social  Security  taxes  and  the  un- 
fairness of  its  benefit  structure — and  pro- 
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pose  solutions  to  those  problems  In  the  form 
of  Social  Security  reforms  that  can  be  Im- 
plemented through  modifications  to  existing 
laws. 

The  future  of  this  massive  system  Is  In 
jeopardy  for  the  following  reasons: 

— unlike  private  Insurance  benefits,  social 
security  levels  are  determined  politically — 
by  vote  of  Congress.  As  a  result  benefits  have 
been  Increased  over  and  over  again  without 
regard  to  future  ability  to  fund  those  bene- 
fits. 

— Social  Security  taxes  hit  the  middle  and 
low  income  workers  hardest.  Rapidly  rising 
tax  rates  are  meeting  increased  resistance 
from  young  workers,  who  see  no  hope  of  re- 
ceiving in  retirement  as  much  as  they  have 
been  forced  to  put  Into  the  system. 

The  Social  Security  Trust  Fund,  once  in- 
tended to  grow  until  the  benefit  obligations 
were  fully  funded,  has,  in  the  face  of  increas- 
ing benefits,  rapidly  dwindled  to  a  cash-flow 
account  and,  at  the  current  rate  of  spending 
and  Income,  will  run  out  of  money  in  1980 
or  soon  afterward. 

Recent  economic  analysis  shows  that  the 
Social  Security  System  has  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  total  private  savings — and  hence 
Investment  in  the  American  economy — by 
about  38';.  The  choices,  then,  for  meeting 
the  coming  crl.'^ls  in  Social  Security,  short  of 
fundamental  reform  of  the  system,  are: 

Increase  the  payroll  tax  rate  and  earning 
limit  to  raise  the  money  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions. 

Abandon  the  already  debilitated  notion  of 
social  Insurance,  p>our  billions  of  general 
revenue  dollars  into  Social  Security  and  make 
it  an  outright  welfare  system. 

Cut  back  on  expected  benefits. 

None  of  these  choices,  or  possible  com- 
binations of  them,  are  appealing  ones;  and, 
of  course,  none  of  them  deals  with  the  capital 
Investment  drain  caused  by  the  system  as  It 
stands. 

The  propKJsal  here  advanced  operates  on 
the  same  basic  premise  as  the  present  Social 
Security  System:  that  it  is  in  the  public 
Interest  to  compel  Individuals  to  provide 
for  their  retirement  years.  Unlike  the  present 
Social  Security  System,  however,  the  proposal 
abolishes  payroll  tax  financing;  ensures  that 
contributors  will  enjoy  a  predictable  benefit 
level  at  retirement,  that  will  always  meet 
and  usually  exceed  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases; 
creates  an  option  for  participants  to  Invest  In 
supervised  individual  retirement  plans;  re- 
duces the  serloiis  Impact  of  Social  Seciu-ity  on 
private  capital  Investment;  and  more  equi- 
tably assigns  the  financial  burden  for  the 
present  system  that  has  already  been 
Incurred. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  end  Social 
Security  F.I.C.A.  payroll  tax  deductions  and 
employer  contributions  for  all  workers.  The 
employer  contributions,  which  are  presently 
counted  as  a  labor  cost  by  employers  would 
be  passed  on  to  each  employee  as  an  across- 
the-board  annual  pay  increase  of  5.85%  of 
each  employee's  first  $14,100  (If  the  proposal 
were  enacted  In  1975) .  The  employee  would 
also  retain  the  5.85  Tt  which  he  has  previously 
withheld  as  an  F.I.C.A.  payroll  deduction. 
Thus  the  Initial  Increase  in  take-home  pay 
for  each  employee  earning  gross  wages  of 
$14,100  or  more,  (if  the  proposal  were  en- 
acted in  1975)  would  be  $1,649.70.  minus  the 
small  Increase  In  personal  Income  tax  on  the 
5.85  ""P  pay  increase  resulting  from  the  shift 
of  employers'  contributions. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  require  that 
each  employed  person  over  the  age  of  25 
contribute  each  year  either  10",  of  his  gross 
earned  Income  or  $2,500.  whichever  Is  less, 
to  a  recognized  Individual  or  group  pension 
program,  or.  In  lieu  of  participation  in  such 
a  plan,  purchase  an  equivalent  amount  in  a 
revised  version  of  U.S.  Retirement  Bonds. 
First  of  all,  any  worker  would  purchase  an- 
nually tax-deductible  bonds  worth,  at  time 
of   purchase,    up   to   $2,500    or    10%    of   his 
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earned  Income,  which  ever  Is  less.  Second, 
the  value  of  the  bonds  would  grow  until 
maturity  at  an  annual  rate  of  the  highest 
of  three  Indicators — the  Interest  rate  on  U.S. 
Treasury  Bonds,  the  growth  rate  of  the  Gross 
National  Product,  or  the  growth  rate  of  the 
National  Consumer  Price  Index.  Upon  matur- 
ity, which  would  be  at  age  65  or  older  at 
which  the  participant  declares  himself  or 
herself  retired,  the  bonds  would  provide  a 
guaranteed  annuity  Income  for  life  based 
upon  the  accumulated  value  of  the  bonds 
and  actuarially  determined  average  life  ex- 
pectancies. During  retirement  the  Income 
would  be  adjiisted  annually  to  grow,  as  the 
value  of  bonds  did  prior  to  maturity,  at  the 
highest  of  the  three  previously  mentioned 
Indicators,  and  would  be  provided  for  the 
rest  of  the  participant's  life  no  matter  how 
long  he  or  she  lived.  Prior  to  maturity,  the 
value  of  the  bonds  could  be  transmitted 
through  Inheritance  upon  the  participant's 
death. 

The  third  step  would  be  to  establish,  under 
the  regulatory  and  Insuring  authority  of  the 
recently-created  Federal  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  a  new  and  closely 
regulated  series  of  privately-managed  and 
federally  Insured  pension  programs  in  which 
holders  of  U.S.  Retirement  Bonds  would 
Invest,  at  any  time  prior  to  retirement  and 
at  each  holder's  option,  any  or  all  of  their 
U.S.  Retirement  Bonds.  The  transferability 
of  the  bonds  Into  private  pension  programs 
would  allow  a  bond  holder  to  choose  between 
a  guaranteed  basic  retirement  Income  and 
the  possibility  of  a  higher  Income  realized 
through  the  private  programs. 

The  fourth  step  would  be  to  provide  each 
worker  currently  covered  by  Social  Security 
with  the  new  version  of  the  U.S.  Retirement 
Bonds  in  an  amount  equal  in  retirement 
annuity  value  to  what  he  or  she  could  ex- 
pect to  receive  upon  retirement  under  cur- 
rent Social  Security  law.  This  step  will  pro- 
tect the  investment  and  benefits  of  current 
participants  in  and  beneficiaries  of  Social 
Security,  and  at  the  same  time  will  clarify 
the  annual  amount  of  the  national  debt 
accumulated  to  date  by  the  Social  Security 
System. 

The  fifth  step  would  be  to  pay  the  debt 
Identified  in  step  4,  first  by  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  U.S.  Retirement  Bonds  and,  sec- 
ond, by  increasing  personal  Income  and  other 
taxes  to  meet  the  remainder  of  the  payment 
requirements. 

The  final  step,  which  must  overlap  all  the 
others.  Is  an  educational  program  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  true  condition  of  Social 
Security,  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  Retirement  Bonds,  the  op- 
tions, opportunities,  and  the  risks  of  in- 
vestment In  the  private  programs,  and  the 
responsibilities  and  benefits  associated  with 
self-determination  of  a  retirement  program. 
In  summary,  a  restructuring  along  the 
lines  proposed  here  seems  essential  If  con- 
fidence In  the  Social  Security  System  Is  to 
be  preserved.  The  proposal  would  absolutely 
guarantee  the  retirement  security  expecta- 
tions of  all  thoee  now  In  the  Social  Security 
System  as  contributors  and  beneflciarlee.  Re- 
tirement benefits  would  be  directly  and  pre- 
dictably linked  to  an  individual's  lifetime 
contributions.  Politically  Induced  uncer- 
tainty and  fiscal  Irresponsibility  would  be 
eliminated.  Many  of  the  troublesome  prob- 
lems in  the  present  system,  such  as  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  retirees  with  depend- 
ents and  benefit  reductions  for  retirees  who 
continue  to  work,  would  disappear. 

The  proposal  would  eliminate  the  regres- 
sive and  increasingly  burdensome  pajrroll 
t««  on  employer  and  employee.  More  pro- 
gressive broad-based  taxes  would  be  used  to 
discharge  the  residual  obligations  of  the 
present  system  over  a  period  of  seventy  years. 
By  creating  numerous  Investment  account 
options,  the  proposal  would  open  the  door 
to  Increased  Investment  In  productive  prl- 
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vate  Industry,  thus  mitigating  if  not  elimi- 
nating the  serious  negative  efiecte  on  private 
Investment  Inherent  In  the  present  system. 
By  linking  the  value  of  U.S.  Retirement 
Bonds  to  three  economic  indices,  the  pro- 
posal guarantees  that  retirement  benefits 
will  correspond  to  the  economic  conditions 
when  retirement  occurs.  Finally,  the  pro- 
posal would  for  the  first  time  make  clear 
the  true  amounts  and  Incidence  of  the  costs 
involved  In  a  national  retirement  security 
program. 

The  proposal  meets  the  coming  fiscal  crisis; 
does  not  disrupt  or  diminish  the  benefits 
and  Investments  of  present  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  and  participants;  and  provides 
for  a  wider  range  of  individual  choice  than 
the  present  Social  Security  System.  It  Is 
presented  here  as  one  way  to  make  the  vitally 
needed  changes  in  the  present  approach  to 
retirement  programs  and  the  Social  Security 
System. 
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MRS.  LILLIAN  R.  GREAUX  AND  MR. 
RAYMOND  PLASKETT.  TWO  DEDI- 
CATED CIVIL  SERVANTS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize and  commend  two  outstanding  civil 
servants  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves In  long  and  productive  careers  for 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Mrs.  Lillian  R. 
Greaux,  private  secretary  for  three  Vir- 
gin Islands  Governors  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Flaskett,  Governor  chauffeur  and  aide 
for  nearly  four  decades,  have  unselfish- 
ly dedicated  their  working  careers  to  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  reso- 
lutions as  passed  by  the  11  th  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  honoring  these 
outstanding  citizens: 

Resolution  No.  755 
To  honor  Mrs.  LlUlan  R.  Oreaux  (nee  Can- 
ton)   for   her   long,   able,   and    dedicated 
service  as  private  secretary  to  three  Vir- 
gin Island  Governors 

Whereas  Mrs.  Lillian  R.  Greaux  (nee  Can- 
ton) was  bom  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas 
on  November  4,  1927,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francisco  Canton;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Greaux  Is  a  product  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  public  school  system,  and 
graduated  from  Charlotte  Amalie  High 
School  In  June  of  1945;  and 

Whereas  shortly  after  high  school  gradua- 
tion Mrs.  Greaux  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  the  Government  Secretary,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  a  three  year  reassignment 
to  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fi- 
nance, she  served  with  distinction  and  was 
rewarded  by  an  appointment  as  private  sec- 
retary to  the  Honorable  John  D.  Merwin 
when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Govern- 
ment Secretary  In  1958;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Greaux  commenced  a  secre- 
tarial career  at  Government  House  which 
was  to  span  a  period  of  more  than  fourteen 
(14)  years  when  she  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  the  Honorable  John  D.  Merwin 
upon  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  April,  1959;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Greaux  served  as  private 
secretary  not  only  to  Governor  Merwin  but 
also  in  that  capacity  for  the  Honorable  Gov- 
ernors Ralph  M.  Palewonsky  and  Melvln  H. 
Evans,  and  terminated  her  service  at  Gov- 
ernment House  In  January  of  1975;  and 


Whereas  Mrs.  Greaux  has  over  the  years 
gained  general  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  talented,  accomplished  and  dedicated 
members  of  her  profession  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, being  the  first  person  In  the  Vir- 
gin  Islands  to  earn  the  coverted  rating  of 
Certified  Professional  Secretary  from  the  In- 
stitute for  Certifying  Secretaries,  a  Division 
of  the  National  Secretaries  Association-  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  dedication  and  accomplishments  of 
Mrs.  Greaux  In  her  chosen  profession  should 
not  go  unrecognized:  Now,  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

Section  1.  That  Mrs.  Lillian  R.  Greaux, 
Certified  Professional  Secretary,  is  hereby 
cited,  honored  and  congratulated  for  her  con- 
siderable accomplishments  in  a  distinguished 
and  dedicated  public  service  career  as  a  pri- 
vate secretary  to  three  (3)  Virgin  Islands 
Governors,  a  career  spanning  more  than  fif- 
teen (15)  years  and  covering  a  period  in 
Virgin  Islands  history  during  which  great 
strides  were  taken  toward  the  achievement 
of  greater  self  government  for  this  Territory. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  perma  plaque  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  prepared  and  presented  to 
Mrs.  Lillian  R.  Greaux  by  the  President  of 
the  Legislature  or  his  designee  at  an  appro- 
priate ceremony  held  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  June  26,  1975. 

Resolution   No.   756 
To  honor  Raymond  Plaskett,  a  chauffeur  of 
Governors,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment after  nearly  four  decades  of  govern- 
ment service 

Whereas  Raymond  Plaskett  was  born  on 
August  4,  1917,  In  Prederlksted,  St.  Croix,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Plaskett;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Plaskett  received  his  educa- 
tion at  St.  Patrick's  School  In  Prederlksted, 
but  moved  to  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  in 
1934;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Plaskett  embarked  upon  a 
long,  colorful  and  extraordinary  career  as  a 
government  chauffeur,  a  career  which  was  to 
span  nearly  four  (4)  decades,  when  he  was 
appointed  chauffeur  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  In  1936;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Plaskett  first  became  a  Gov- 
ernor's chauffeur  in  1950  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed part  time  chauffeur  to  then  Gover- 
nor Morris  F.  De  Castro;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Plaskett  subsequently  served 
as  chauffeur  to  the  Honorable  Governors 
Archibald  Alexander,  John  D.  Merwin,  Ralph 
M.  Palewonsky,  Melvln  H.  Evans,  and  Cyril 
E.  King;  and 

Whereas  in  1962  Mr.  Plaskett  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  aide  to  Governor 
Ralph  M.  Palewonsky,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  responsible  for  receiving  dignitaries  from 
Washington,  D.C.  and  elsewhere,  a  position 
he  also  held  during  the  tenure  of  OovemOT 
Melvln  H.  Evans;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Plaskett  carried  out  his  duties 
over  the  years  with  a  competence,  warmth 
and  congeniality  which  has  won  him  the 
lasting  respect,  admiration  and  friendship  of 
all  he  has  served  and  otherwise  come  into 
contact  with  over  the  years;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Plaskett  retired  from  Govern- 
ment service  In  January,  1975;  and 

Whereas  for  those  Virgin  Islanders  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  Mr.  Plaskett's 
pleasant  smile  and  friendly  greeting,  the 
sight  of  the  Governor's  limousine  will  some- 
how never  be  the  same;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Legislature 
that  Mr.  Plaskett's  lengthy  and  rewarding 
public  service  career  should  be  properly 
memorialized  through  the  medium  of  this 
Resolution;  Now,  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

Sbction  1.  That  Mr.  Raymond  Plaskett  is 
hereby  commended,  honored  and  congrat- 
ulated on  the   occasion   of  his  retirement 
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from  a  career  In  Government  Service  span- 
ning nearly  40  years,  a  career  which  has  been 
Indelibly  marked  by  the  garcious  warmth, 
kindness  and  easy  friendliness  of  this  true 
Virgin  Islander. 

Sec  2.  That  a  perma  plaque  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  prepared  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Raymond  Plaskett  by  the  President  of  the 
Legislature  or  his  designee  at  an  appropriate 
ceremony  held  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  In  June  26, 1975. 


YOU  WILL  NOT  HAVE   UNCLE   SAM 
TO  KICK  AROUND  ANYMORE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
predictably,  the  economic  recovery  poli- 
cies embraced  by  the  Ford  administra- 
tion and  embodied  in  the  recently 
adopted  budget  resolution  have  failed 
to  put  a  dent  in  the  chronically  high  un- 
employment rate.  As  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  recently  stated,  "the  econ- 
omy is  in  the  throes  of  the  worst  eco- 
nomic recession  since  World  War  11." 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  equally 
grim.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
forecasts  that  unemployment,  which  is 
currently  at  a  level  of  "well  over  10  per- 
cent," will  remain  in  the  9  to  10  per- 
cent range  through  1975,  and  drop  only 
by  1  percent  by  the  end  of  1976. 

Despite  this  dismal  forecast,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  a  degree  the  Con- 
gress as  well,  has  chosen  to  pursue  a 
policy  designed  to  slow  rather  than 
stimulate  economic  recovery.  The  Presi- 
dent has  set  a  spending  ceiling  which 
prohibits  a  reduction  in  unemployment 
or  an  increase  in  economic  growth.  Every 
economic  recovery  program  passed  by 
Congress  which  exceeds  this  arbitrarily 
drawn  spending  limit  is  vetoed. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  jus- 
tify these  votes  by  claiming  that  stimu- 
lative programs  would  rekindle  inflation. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

According  to  many  leading  bankers, 
economists,  and  most  recently  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  recovery  pro- 
grams such  as  the  emergency  jobs  bill 
and  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  would 
have  no  inflationary  impact  whatsoever. 
In  fact,  they  are  all  in  agreement  that, 
while  both  a  higher  deficit  level  and  an 
increase  in  the  money  supply  are  needed, 
neither  would  result  in  higher  infiatlon. 
They  caution,  however,  that,  if  we  waited 
too  long  to  institute  such  a  policy,  un- 
employment would  continue  to  skyrocket 
to  a  point  where  even  this  approach 
would  be  doomed  to  failure. 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  a 
series  of  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  put  the  economy  back  on  even  keel. 
Some  suggestions  were  recently  offered 
by  Walter  Heller,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  30.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend his  thoughtful  remarks  to  my 
colleagues. 
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The  text  of  Mr.  Heller's  remarks 
follow: 

You  Won't  Have  Uncle  Sam  To  Kick 
Arottnd  Anymobe 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Minneapolis — The  fear  of  Inflation  is  still 
so  dominant  in  Washington  today  that  it 
Is  evidently  destroying  policymakers'  faith  In 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  American 
economy  and  blinding  their  sensitivity  to 
the  growing  plight  of  the  unemployed. 

Transfixed  by  this  fear,  the  White  House 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  are 
greeting  the  early  signs  of  modest  recovery 
from  this  deepest  of  all  postwar  recessions  as 
if  prosperity  were  Just  around  the  corner, 
the  hellflres  of  a  new  Inflation  were  about 
to  engulf  us,  and  let  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most, the  Jobless. 

If  that  somewhat  inflamed  statement  of 
the  case  is  not  to  be  Inferred  from  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve,  how  are  we  to  interpret  the 
following  actions  and  statements? 

Item:  President  Ford  justified  his  veto  of 
the  emergency  Jobs  bill  last  month  in  good 
part  on  grounds  that  economic  recovery 
would  be  well  along  by  the  end  of  1975  and 
much  of  the  bill's  impact  would  not  be  felt 
until  1976.  Yet,  the  White  House  itself  ex- 
pects unemployment  to  average  just  under 
8  per  cent  in  1976 — higher  than  the  worst 
unemployment  levels  in  any  of  the  five  pre- 
vious postwar  recessions. 

Item:  In  his  midyear  budget  review,  the 
President  nonetheless  projects  a  dead  stop 
to  the  tax  cut  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
clips  $9  billion  off  of  the  already-modest 
expenditure  total  approved  under  the  new 
Congressional  budget  procedures.  He  would 
thereby  turn  budget  stlm\ilus  into  budget 
restriction. 

Item:  On  Meet  The  Press  on  May  25, 
Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, suggested  that  "the  thing  to  do  ow 
is  to  sit  back  for  a  little  while.  .  .  ."  Sub- 
sequently, James  Lynn,  the  budget  director, 
and  William  Simon.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, added  their  voices  to  this  litany  of  little 
faith. 

In  other  words.  Ignore  the  abysmal  level 
of  the  economy,  and  look  only  at  Its  upward 
direction — lean  against  the  oh-so-gentle 
zephyrs  of  recovery  as  If  they  were  harbingers 
of  hot  new  blasts  of  inflation. 

Ignore  the  8  per  cent  In  real  G.N.P.  from 
its  late-1973  peak  (twice  as  big  a  drop  as  in 
any  previous  postwar  recession)  and  the  6 
per  cent  growth  of  our  productive  potential 
in  the  meanwhile.  That  is.  Ignore  the  forces 
that  have  opened  up  a  yawning  chasm  of 
$200  billion  a  year  between  what  the  U.S. 
economy  is  producing  and  what  it  could  be 
producing. 

Ignore  the  Administration's  own  projec- 
tion of  an  anemic  6  per  cent  of  G.N.P.  re- 
covery— versus  8.5  per  cent  In  1954-55;  9  per 
cent  In  1958-59,  and  7.5  per  cent  in  1960- 
61 — and  complacently  settle  for  the  weakest 
of  recoveries  from  our  deepest  of  recessions. 

Ignore  the  nearly  ten-million  Job-seeking 
and  discouraged  workers. 

Ignore  the  clear  evidence  that  Inflation  Is 
abating: 

Excess  demand  has  long  since  been  replaced 
by  excess  supply — far  too  few  dollars  are 
chasing  too  many  goods. 

In  short.  Ignore  the  facts  that  Inflation  Is 
less  than  expected  and  is  about  to  abate  as 
productivity  jumps  and  average  wage  In- 
creases slow  down  In  the  face  of  woefully 
weak  labor  markets. 

External-shock  inflation — the  food  and  oil 
price  explosions  and  dollar  devaluations  that 
accounted  for  some  60  per  cent  of  the  mon- 
strous 1973-74  inflation — is  subsiding.  Ex- 
cept for  the  game  of  oil  price  leapfrog  that 
the  President  and  the  Shah  of  Iran  are  play- 
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ing,  it  should  not  rise  to  plague  us  In  the 
mid-seventies. 

In  short,  ignore  the  facts  that  Inflation  is 
clearly  waning  and  that  the  fragile  flower  of 
economic  rebound  In  the  second  half  of  1975 
has  to  be  cultivated,  nurtured,  and  fertilized 
lest  It  wilt  or  die  in  1976. 

It  would  be  at  least  reassuring  If  one  could 
believe  that  the  White  House  and  Federal 
Reserve  were  working  toward  a  conservative 
but  defensible  goal  like  trading  off  fiscal 
restraint  for  an  expansionary  monetary  pol- 
icy. I.e.,  pursuing  a  policy  of  expansion  that 
would  tilt  the  economy  toward  the  easier 
money,  lower  Interest  rates,  and  lubricated 
capital  markets  needed  to  help  revive  hous- 
ing and  ease  our  longer-term  capital  and 
capacity  pinches.  No  such  thing.  It's  a  policy 
of  cry  havoc  on  inflation  and  go  slow  on  ex- 
pansion of  any  kind. 

What,  then,  should  be  done? 

First,  Mr.  Burns  and  the  Fed  should  armly 
pledge  to  hold  Interest  rates  at  or  below  pres- 
ent levels  for  the  next  six  to  nine  months. 
That  will  still  leave  plenlty  of  time  to  put 
on  the  monetary  brakes  before  a  new  infla- 
tion threatens  us. 

Congress  should  speedUy  re-enact  the  tl2 
to  813  billion  of  the  1975  Ux  reduction  that 
is  not  of  a  one-shot  nature  and  quickly  ap- 
prove an  expanded  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram and  new  antirecession  grants  to  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  states,  programs  that 
would  self-destruct  as  unemployment  drops 
to  tolerable  levels. 

Third,  President  Ford  should  declare  his 
firm  faith  in  the  U.S.  economy's  capacity  for 
long  and  sustained  expansion  and  his  deter- 
mination to  put  recovery  in  high  gear.  He 
should  promptly  assure  the  country  that  he 
will  not  let  oil-price  Increases  refuel  Infla- 
tion and  retard  recovery. 

After  a  year  of  robust  recovery  at,  say,  an 
8  per  cent  clip  under  these  policies,  what 
will  the  policymakers  see? 

Unemployment  still  well  over  7  per  cent. 

Excess  capacity  gsUore — ^perhaps  one-quar- 
ter of  our  manufacturing  capacity  lying  idle 
instead  of  today's  one-third. 

Inflation  still  subsiding  or  at  least  In 
check. 

Budget  deficits  falling  and  Interest  rates 
remaining  at  moderate  levels. 

Then,  In  good  season,  they  can  take  an- 
other look  and  see  whether  the  fear  of  In- 
flation justifies  braking  the  recovery.  But  to 
retard  the  spark  of  recovery  at  Its  first  gleam- 
ing, as  we  are  now  doing,  is  an  exercise  in  the 
economics  of  fear,  an  act  of  little  faith  and 
less  compassion. 


THE  SACRED  COW 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  today  on  what  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  historic  reawakening  of  our 
national  priorities  with  regard  to  trans- 
portation policy.  The  culmination  of 
these  hearings  should  be  legislation 
which  will  undoubtedly  reflect  creative 
solutions  by  the  Congress  that  will  bet- 
ter balance  our  transportation  system. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  in  1956,  the  concrete  clover- 
leaf  has  been  our  national  flower,  and 
public  mass  transportation  has  received 
the  care  and  affection  which  is  reserved 
for  a  sentimental  weed  like  the  dande- 
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lion,  admired  from  afar  but  pruned  as  a 
niiisance 

This  week,  President  Ford  announced 
the  administration's  perspective,  a  view 
which  has  been  constructively  modern- 
ized from  past  offerings  and  merits  care- 
ful study.  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  leadership  in  this  vital  area,  and  I 
trust  that  we  of  the  Congress  will  be  fine- 
tuning  proposals  advanced  by  both  the 
administration  and  other  sources  during 
these  hearings,  and  report  a  bill  which 
will  be  for  the  people. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Star  in  response  to  Presi- 
dent Ford's  program: 

Milk  Prom  a  Sacred  Cow 

President  Pord  has  taken  on  a  formidable 
task  In  asking  Congress  to  cut  back  the  lav- 
ish care  and  feeding  of  that  sacred  cow,  the 
federal  Highway  Trvist  Pund. 

He  calls  It  "a  classic  example  of  a  federal 
program  that  has  expanded  over  the  years 
Into  areas  of  state  and  local  responsibility, 
distorting  the  priorities  of  those  govern- 
ments." 

That  Is  classic  understatement.  Noth- 
ing— not  even  the  coming  of  the  railroads 
more  than  a  century  ago — has  so  remade 
American  geography  as  the  Interstate  high- 
way system,  of  which  the  trust  fund  was 
supposed  to  be  a  financial  appendage.  Pew 
foresaw  at  Its  beginning  In  the  Elsenhower 
years  that  the  financial  appendage  financed 
by  a  4  cent  per  gallon  federal  gas  tax,  would 
take  on  a  life  of  Its  own. 

Indeed  the  business  can  be  explained  only 
as  a  budgetary  variation  on  those  tedious 
genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament :  The  inter- 
state system  begat  more  automobiles,  which 
begat  more  gas  tax  revenues,  which  begat  an 
ever-swelling  trust  fund,  which  begat  more 
highways,  which  begat  more  automobiles, 
which  begat  more  gas  taxes.  And  the  beget- 
ting goes  on  unchecked.  In  this  way,  what 
was  originally  thought  of  as  a  plan  to  under- 
write the  system  became  an  inducement  to 
snend  more  and  more  money  on  highways, 
simply  because  the  money  was  there. 

The  impoverishment  and  decline  of  public 
transportation,  especially  In  the  cities,  may 
not  be  the  direct  result  of  the  bias  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Pund.  But  this  great  concen- 
tration of  funds  and  planning  authority  in 
Washington  contributed  to  the  awful  Imbal- 
ance typically  reflected  In  this  city,  with  its 
Insane  glut  of  rush-hour  automobile  traffic 
and  Its  underfinanced  and  unconscionably 
delayed  Metro  system. 

Mr.  Ford's  proposal  Is  to  transfer  half  the 
present  gas  tax  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Pund  to  the  General  Pund,  there  to  be  sub- 
ject to  normal  competition  for  all  purposes — 
Including,  one  would  hope,  mass  transit.  One 
of  the  two  remaining  pennies  would  be  avail- 
able to  states  that  raised  their  own  gas 
taxes  by  a  penny,  the  other  left  to  finish  the 
Interstate  system.  States  would  be  "encour- 
aged," but  not  compelled,  to  use  this  extra 
penny  of  revenue  for  transportation  of  their 
own  choosing. 

Thare  have  been  occasional  attempts  In 
Congress  In  recent  years  to  lay  rude  hands 
on  the  sacred  cow;  but  all  that  has  been 
forthcoming  Is  an  occasional  drop  or  two  for 
mass  transit  from  one  of  the  hinder  teats. 

In  the  light  of  this  history.  President 
Ford's  attempt  to  seize  the  beast  more  or 
less  whole  seems  problematical.  Already,  the 
highway  lobbyists  are  in  full  cry;  and  Indeed 
one  does  not  expect  their  captive  congress- 
men to  yield  eagerly.  But  President  Ford's 
case  seems  to  us  unassailable  In  principle. 
Like  all  Inattentive  centralizations  of  govern- 
ment funds  and  functions,  the  federal  high- 
way  program   has    for   years    pre-exempted 
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transportation  planning  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. We  have  forgotten  that  we  do,  after  all, 
live  In  a  federal  sj'stem  and  that  authority 
should  be  dispersed.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
persal of  authority  without  substantial  dis- 
persal of  funds.  It  is  overdue. 


July  9,  1975 


ON  THE  AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1976  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE. 
AND  THE  JUDICIARY  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  very 
important  amendments  were  proposed 
during  the  floor  debate  on  the  State, 
Justice.  Commerce  and  Judiciary  Appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  two  of 
which  were  adopted  to  the  bill,  and  all  of 
which  I  voted  against,  namely,  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  funding  level 
for  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department,  the  amendment  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  addition  of 
1,750  law  enforcement  officers  to  appre- 
hend illegal  aliens  and  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  negotiate  the 
surrender  or  relinquishment  of  any  U.S. 
rights  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In 
light  of  the  House's  action,  and  my  per- 
sonal convictions  in  these  matters,  I  feel 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  detail  my  objec- 
tions to  these  amendments  so  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  why  I  voted  as 
I  did. 

First,  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Heinz  to  increase  the  appropriation  level 
proposed  by  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Division 
by  $26.2  million,  adopted  to  the  bill:  It 
seemed  clear  to  me  during  the  hearings 
in  the  subcommittee,  and  in  further  dis- 
cussion in  markup  that  an  increase  of 
this  nature,  above  those  funds  requested 
by  the  Department  and  OMB,  was  Inap- 
propriate and  excessive.  The  facts  are 
these:  The  Antitrust  Division  had  funds 
in  the  original  subcommittee  bill  for  its 
current  staff  of  663,  plus  moneys  for  52 
slots  currently  vacant  but  authorized, 
plus  additional  moneys  for  33  slots  above 
the  authorized  number  of  715  personnel. 
The  floor  amendment  that  is  now  a  part 
of  the  bill  provides  an  additional  $26.2 
million  for  additional  personnel  and  sal- 
ary increases.  I  will  be  interested  to  see 
what  the  Antitrust  Division  requests  in 
the  Department's  supplemental. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  misplaced  our  good  intentions,  and. 
perhaps  more  important,  our  priorities, 
by  adopting  this  amendment.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Congress  must,  and  to 
my  way  of  telling,  it  always  has  given  the 
Antitrust  Division  its  full  support.  The 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  has  consistently  given  the 
Justice  Department  everything  It  has 
asked  for  for  the  Division.  That  is  not  the 
problem  here.  The  problem  is  that,  re- 
gardless of  our  interest  in  providing  the 
Division  with  all  the  "muscle"  it  needs  to 
operate  at  top  efiBciency.  I  am  first  of  all 


not  convinced  that  it  has  proven  its  efla- 
ciency  with  the  money  it  has  been  given 
to  date,  although  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
siderable increase  in  litigation  cases  it 
has  engaged  itself  in  this  year,  and  sec- 
ond, I  have  not  been  shown,  to  my  satis- 
faction, that  the  Division  has  the  capa- 
bility to  use  these  extra  fxmds  to  their 
best  and  most  productive  advantage. 

Regardless  of  our  interest  and  concern 
as  a  Congress  in  insuring  the  adequate 
machinery  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  against 
monopolies,  pouring  money  into  tlie  Di- 
vision, or  any  area  of  government  or 
business  for  that  matter,  is  hardly  the 
answer.  The  most  efficient  use  of  the 
funds  and  machinery  available  is  the 
answer.  Increases  in  amiual  appropria- 
tions must  be  justified.  I  do  not  believe 
an  increase  of  $26.2  million  for  Antitrust 
was  justified.  It  was  not  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  most  important  thing  we  must 
learn  in  this  Congress  is  that  money  is 
not  a  panacea.  It  does  not  automatically 
follow  that  increasing  appropriations 
will  mean  increasing  capabilities  or  ef- 
ficiency. Before  I  give  away  tax  dollars, 
I  believe  it  is  my  obligation  to  my  con- 
stituents to  be  convinced  that  they — as 
taxpayers — will  get  a  return  on  their 
money. 

I  could  not  vote  for  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment because  I  was  not  convinced  that 
the  Antitrust  Division  could  give  them 
that  return.  I  am  still  not  convinced.  I 
would  like  to  be.  and  I  hope  that  time 
proves  me  wrong.  But,  I  doubt  that  I  will 
ever  be  able  to  support  an  amendment 
of  this  nature  because  I  have  learned 
from  experience  that  unjustifiable  gov- 
ernment spending  is  most  often  wasted 
spending.  Certainly,  my  colleagues  must 
agree  that  it  is  precisely  that — wasted 
spending — by  past  Congresses  that  has 
contributed  so  greatly  to  our  current 
economic  situation. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi 
to  increase,  by  $45  million,  the  appropri- 
ation level  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  again  falls  into 
the  category  of  spending  for  spending's 
sake.  I  cannot  quarrel  with  the  theory 
that  additional  law  enforcement  officers 
in  the  Service  would  increase  its  ability 
to  operate  more  effectively.  The  subcom- 
mittee did  increase  the  appropriation  for 
new  employees  by  750.  There  are  cur- 
rently 285  imfilled  positions  in  the  Serv- 
ice. Surely,  1.035  additional  personnel  is 
an  adequate  increase  for  the  next 
months. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  voted  to 
uphold  the  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions, in  this  case. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment 
prohibiting  the  use  of  any  funds  to  ne- 
gotiate the  surrender  or  relinquishment 
of  any  U.S.  rights  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  is,  in  my  view,  an  improper  one. 

I  am  vehemently  opposed  to  our  re- 
linquishment of  control  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  I  believe  we  have  a  genuine  and 
crucial  interest  in  maintaining  our  posi- 
tion in  Panama — both  with  respect  to 
our  economic  investment  and  our  inter- 
national relations.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  should  so  limit 
the  President's  power  to  negotiate  as  to 
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rob  him  of  the  legitimate  courses  made 
possible  to  his  Office  by  the  Constitution. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
or  judicial  for  the  Congress  to  legislate 
in  an  appropriation  bill  on  an  area  of 
great  controversy,  when,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  House  has  not  heard  ade- 
quate debate  or  given  adequate  consid- 
eration to  this  matter. 

Before  any  agreement  is  reached  re- 
garding the  Canal  Zone,  the  Senate  must 
ratify,  and  the  House  act  thereupon,  such 
an  agreement.  Tliat  safeguard  is  quite 
clear  in  the  Constitution.  There  are  other 
means,  and  certainly  more  customary 
means,  of  voicing  the  House's  position 
with  regard  to  Panama.  I  objected  to  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  unduly 
limits  the  Office  of  the  President  and  be- 
cause I  see  it  as  an  inappropriate  amend- 
ment with  questionable  parliamentary 
roots. 

I  voted  for  passage  of  the  fiscal  year 
1976  appropriations  for  State,  Justice, 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  and  related 
agencies  because  I  believe  the  subcom- 
mittee bill  is  a  product  of  the  moist  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  because,  despite 
my  objections  to  these  two  amendments. 
I  am  confident  that  on  the  whole  its  en- 
actment is  justified. 


THE  $4  BILLION  HOUSING 
DISASTER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  espe- 
cially timely  in  connection  with  housing 
legislation  Is  the  current  series  of  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
charging  that  $4  billion  have  been  wasted 
by,  or  defrauded  from  HUD  and  FHA 
since  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1968. 
The  Tribune  investigation,  extending 
over  a  period  of  7  months,  claims  that 
HUD  and  FHA  officials  in  Washington 
systematically  frustrated  efforts  to  stop 
the  waste,  and  that  mortgage  companies 


have  so  much  influence  in  the  HUD  and 
FHA  that  it  has  become  impossible  to  act 
against  even  the  most  imscrupulous  com- 
panies. The  Tribune's  chief  investigative 
reporter,  George  Bliss,  and  reporter 
Chuck  Neubauer,  examined  thousands  of 
documents  never  before  made  public  in 
their  exhaustive  review  of  the  low-cost 
insured  mortgage  program  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

In  its  lead  editorial  today,  the  Tribune 
observed : 

...  it  took  only  four  years  of  the  Federally 
insured  mortgage  program  to  reduce  a  neat, 
middle-class  neighborhood  Into  a  shattered, 
decaying  slum.  And  the  same  dismal  history 
Is  being  enacted  In  communities  across  the 
nation.  No  natural  disaster  on  record  has 
caused  destruction  on  the  scale  of  the  gov- 
ernment's housing  programs. 

Although  the  Senate  will  look  into  the 
Tribune's  charges,  one  wonders  whether 
this  waste  and  fraud,  if  subsequently 
confirmed,  would  have  continued  but  for 
the  Tribune's  investigation.  This  is  again 
another  example  of  the  inadequacy  of 
Congress'  oversight  review  which  is  its 
responsibility  over  Federal  programs.  No 
wonder  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
an  inbuilt  suspicion  of  vast,  finely  titled 
Federal  programs. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  follows: 
The  $4  Billion  Housing  Disaster 

The  Tribune's  current  series  on  govern- 
ment and  housing  presents  a  nightmarish 
picture:  a  massive  federal  bureaucracy  that 
uses  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  enrich 
swindlers  and  finance  the  ruin  of  urban 
neighborhoods.  Nightmare  or  not,  that  Is 
what  we  have  In  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Its  subsidiary 
agency,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

They  have  been  carrying  out  their  work 
of  destruction  very  effectively,  if  uninten- 
tionally. After  seven  months  of  studying  the 
upside-down  operations  of  HUD  and  FHA, 
Reporters  George  Bliss  and  Chuck  Neubauer 
have  summed  them  up  conslsely:  a  $4  bil- 
lion disaster.  In  a  "model"  block  they  cited — 
the  7300  block  of  South  Hoyne  Avenue — It 
took  only  four  years  of  the  federally  Insured 
mortgage  program  to  reduce  a  neat,  middle- 
class  neighborhood  Into  a  shattered,  decay- 
ing slum.  And  the  same  dismal  history  la 
being  enacted  in  communities  across  the  na- 
tion. No  natural  disaster  on  record  has  caus- 
ed destruction  on  the  scale  of  this  goveTn- 
ment's  housing  programs. 


How  did  It  happen?  At  the  root  of  this  na- 
tional calamity  are  three  main  elements: 
good  Intentions,  hastily-drawn  laws,  and 
near-total  failure  to  remedy  or  even  recog- 
nize errors  in  carrying  out  the  Intent. 

HUD  was  created  under  President  Johnson 
In  1965  to  promote  "sound  development  of 
the  nation's  communities  and  metropolitan 
areas."  It  consolidated  most  existing  housing 
agencies,  including  PHA,  with  the  goal  of 
"achieving  maximum  coordination"  within 
government,  and  between  government  and 
private  lending  Institutions.  Its  powers  were 
vastly  broadened  by  the  Great  Society  hous- 
ing programs  that  followed:  rent  supple- 
ments, model  cities,  and — most  sweeping  of 
all — the  National  Housing  Act  of  1968.  This 
17-tltle  package  provided  everything  from 
home  loans  for  the  elderly  to  riot  Insurance 
and  Included  the  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram involved  In  the  Chicago  scandal;  yet  it 
was  passed  with  very  little  resistance  from 
Republicans  who  had  fought  Mr.  Johnsons 
previous  housing  programs.  |One  reason  wa.s 
that  Q.O.P.  lawmakers  had  made  a  tactical 
blunder:  They  had  hooted  down  an  admin- 
istration bill  for  rat  control,  and  were  be- 
ing bitterly  critlci;:ed  for  Insensitivlty  about 
the  needs  of  the  poor.|  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  67  to  4  and  the  House  294  to  114 

The  housing  bill  has  proved  to  be  riddled 
with  holes,  especially  la  the  area  of  en- 
forcement and  disciplinary  action.  Incred- 
ibly, the  Washington  officials  who  authorize 
payments  to  mortgage  companies  and  real 
estate  Arms  do  not  supervise  their  perform- 
ance; they  simply  hand  out  the  money  for 
presumed  services,  with  no  knowledge  of 
whether  the  services  have  been  performed 

For  slick  operators,  this  has  been  a  bot- 
tomlers  bonanza.  They  can,  and  do,  sell  fed- 
erally insured  housing  to  poor-risk  families 
that  cannot  afford  even  these  modest  terms 
Then  they  foreclose  at  the  first  default  and 
get  their  money  back  from  the  government 
Immediately,  rather  than  waiting  for  the 
full  term  of  the  loan.  Finally,  they  collect  fed- 
eral cash  for  "maintaining"  the  foreclosed 
property  while  letting  it  faU  Into  ruin  The 
wasteland  on  South  Hoyne  Avenue  Is  one 
small  example  of  the  results. 

Instead  of  the  decent  homes  and  dignity 
envisioned  by  President  Johnson  In  his  hous- 
ing message  of  1968,  thelaw  has  subsidized  the 
creation  of  new  slums. 

Sen.  Adlal  Stevenson  (D.,  ni.]  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affair  Committee,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  will  hold  hearings  In  Chicago  this 
summer  Into  the  multlbUlion-dollar  housing 
racket.  We  welcome  the  investigation,  and 
can  promise  the  senators  plenty  of  material 
to  work  on. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-r/iKrsdaj,,  July  10,  1975 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Very  Reverend  James  G.  Bing- 
nam,  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal 
Church,  Morgantown.  N.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  Abraham 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ: 

We  beseech  Your  presence  among 
these  Your  humble  servants  assembled  in 
the  name  of  persons  whom  You  have 
created  and  redeemed. 

Give  us  grace  to  see  that  as  we  cele- 
brate your  festival  of  independence  we 
must  be  drawn  to  view  a  world  In  which 
Interdependence  becomes  a  reality  for  all 
people. 


Give  us  such  a  sense  of  Your  sustaining 
presence  that  we  shall  have  courage  to 
become  servants  rather  than  masters. 

Grant  us  such  an  awareness  of  our  own 
personal  poverty  that  we  will  respond  to 
the  cry  for  help  of  the  weakest  of  our 
brethren  that  we  hear  from  anywhere  on 
God's  good  earth. 

In  the  name  of  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  July  8,  1975,  the  President 
approved  and  signed  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Alvarez  Rodriguez:  ~ 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaclnta 
Roque  Armstrong-Perez; 
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H.R.  1408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Hoffman; 

HJl.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
T.  Ansley; 

H.R.  1421.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Stephanie  Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman; 

H.R.  1510.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steve  P. 
Reese; 

HJl.  1649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
D.  Harden; 

HJl.  2119.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gllda  Haro; 

H.R.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hinck;  and 

H.R.  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Randall 
L.  Talbot. 


SOLAR    ENERGY    EQUIPMENT    DIS- 
PLAYED AT  CAPITOL  TODAY 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  a  display  of  currently  opera- 
tional solar  equipment  on  the  south  front 
of  the  Capitol.  This  is  sponsored  by  my- 
self, the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
GuDE,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Sen- 
ator Hart,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, Senator  Nelson,  in  conjunction 
with  legislation  to  promote  solar  energy 
we  are  introducing  today. 

The  solar  collectors  we  have  outside 
are  actually  installed  in  buildings.  They 
are  available  today  for  installation.  What 
we  are  trying  to  demonstrate  is  that  we 
can  have  solar  energy  and  it  can  make  a 
tremendous  difference  to  the  energy  use 
and  to  the  economy  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time. 

There  is  also  a  television  set  that  Is 
run  by  photovoltaic  cells  from  the  Sun's 
Ught. 

Solar  energy  is  part  of  our  energy  pic- 
ture that  is  critical.  It  Is  a  completely 
pollution  free  source  of  energy,  and  once 
it  is  installed,  of  course,  the  fuel  is  for- 
ever free. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
staffs  will  take  the  opportimity  to  look  at 
this  display. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  EMPLOYEE  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 
AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  SIT  THIS  AFTERNOON 
DURING  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER 
THE  5 -MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employee  Political  Rights  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Programs  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  afternoon  during  proceedings  under 
the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1976 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 


night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
agriculture  and  related  agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1976.  and  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  reserved  aU  points  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  8365,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  586,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  586 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  8365)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes, 
all  points  of  order  against  the  following  pro- 
visions in  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived:  In  title  I — "De- 
partment of  Transportation" — beginning  on 
page  2,  line  3  through  line  22;  beginning  on 
page  6,  line  5  through  page  7,  line  9;  and  be- 
ginning on  page  19.  line  22  through  page 
20,  line  20;  and  In  title  III — "General  Pro- 
visions"— section  314  beginning  on  page  34 
line  24  through  page  35,  line  21. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QtriLLEN)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  586 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8365,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

House  Resolution  586  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  following  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  6  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  waived:  In  title  I — 
"Department  of  Transportation" — begin- 
ning on  page  2,  line  3  through  line  22; 
beginning  on  page  6,  line  5  through  page 
7,  line  9;  and  beginning  on  page  19,  line 
22  through  page  20;  and  in  title  m — 
"General  Provisions",  section  314,  begin- 
ning on  page  34,  line  24  through  page  35, 
line  21. 


The  provisions  beginning  on  line  5  of 
page  6  and  ending  on  line  25  of  page  6 
provide  for  a  reappropriation  of  funds 
and  thus  require  the  waiver  of  clause  6 
of  rule  XXI.  All  of  the  other  provisions 
listed  above  lack  authorization  and  thus 
require  a  waiver  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

H.R.  8365  provides  a  grand  total  of 
$10,837,701,000  in  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional)  authority  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  586  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  8365. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Delaney)  has  ably  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 

It  is  an  important  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker;  after  it  has  been  agreed  on. 
we  will  go  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  discuss  the  bill. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides $220,561,000  less  than  the  amount 
requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  372] 

Adams  Helstoski  Quie 

Ashley  Hlnshaw  Rallsback 

AuCk>in  Holland  Rangel 

Badillo  Horton  Rees 

Blanchard  Ichord  Reuss 

Brademas  Jacobs  Rooney 

Breckinridge  Jarman  Rosenthal 

Brown,  Ohio  Jenrette  Ruppe 

Burton,  Phillip  Jones.  N.C.  Ryan 

Butler  Karth  St  Oermain 

Chlsholm  Kastenmeler  Sarbanes 

Clausen,  Kindness  Scheuer 

Don  H.  lAtta  Selberling 

Clawson,  Del  Leggett  Shuster 

Collins,  lU.  Lujan  Spellman 

Conyers  McCollister  Stanton, 

Coughlin  Macdonald  James  V. 

Diggs  Matsunaga  Steed 

Dingell  Mazzoll  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Drlnan  Meyner  Stephens 

Eckhardt  Mitchell,  Md.  Stratton 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moakley  Symms 

Esbleman  Montgomery  Teague 

Evins,  Tenn.  Morgan  Thompson 

Florlo  Mosher  Udall 

Flowers  Moss  Ullman 

Fraser  Nedzi  Wampler 

Pulton  CHara  Wiggins 

Gibbons  Ottlnger  Wilson,  Tex. 

Ooldwater  Patten,  N.J.  Wolff 

Gude  Pattlson,  N.Y.  Wylie 

Hayes,  Ind.  Pepper  Young,T3a. 

Hubert  Peyser 

Heckler,  Mass.  Pritchard 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  335 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  JULY  11.  1975.  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  July  11,  1975,  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  H.R.  5901  makMg 
appropriations  for  the  Education  Divi- 
sion and  Related  Agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  caught  on  the  elevator  for  5  min- 
utes and  could  not  get  here  in  time  for 
the  roUcall.  There  are  about  25  of  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  had  no 
knowledge  of  this.  The  C*iair  apologizes. 
The  Chair  is  very  unhappy  that  the  serv- 
ice to  bring  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  did  not  fimc- 
tion  properly. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  373] 

Ashley  Hannaford  Pike 

Bingham  Hubert  Quie 

Brademas  Heckler,  Mass.  Rangel 

Breckinridge  Hlnshaw  Rees 

Broomfleld  Holland  Reuss 

Brown.  Ohio  Jarman  Rosenthal 

Butler  Jeffords  Roybal 

Chlsholm  Jenrette  Scheuer 

Clausen.  Jones,  N.C.  Shuster 

Don  H.  LuJan  Smith,  Nebr. 

Clawson,  Del  McCollister  Solarz 

Collins.  111.  McCormack  Stanton, 

Conyers  Matsunaga  James  V. 

Diggs  Meyner  Stratton 

Dingell  Michel  Teague 

Downing  Mitchell,  Md.  Udall 

Drlnan  Moakley  Ullman 

Eckhardt  Montgomery  Van  Deerlin 

Eshleman  Mor;an  Wampler 

Evins,  Tenn.  Moss  Wiggins 

Pulton  Neal  Wilson,  Bob 

Ooldwater  O'Hara  Wolff 

Green  Ottinger  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  366 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  372,  the  preceding  quorum, 
I  and  approximately  50  other  Members 
were  unable  to  reach  the  floor  because 
the  middle  elevator  on  the  bank  toward 
the  West  Front  was  jammed,  and  the 
public  elevator  went  up  to  the  third 
floor,  back  down  to  the  second  floor, 
where  it  stayed.  It  was,  therefore,  im- 
possible for  me  and  my  colleagues  to 
reach  the  floor. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  enough  to  be  caught 
in  the  malfunctioning  elevator  and  was 
thereby  prevented  from  making  quorum 
call  No   372 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  unfortunate  thing,  a  comedy  of  er- 
rors, downstairs  with  those  elevators,  be- 
cause they  were  responsible  for  others 
and  myself  missing  that  quorum.  Evi- 
dently the  individual  who  is  supposed  to 
be  in  charge  and  is  supposed  to  let  the 
public  know  the  elevator  is  stopped,  was 
evidently  ofif  to  coffee,  or  something  of 
the  sort.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  a  practice  established 
to  notify  the  Speaker  of  an  instance  such 
as  this. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  probably 
we  should  be  cautious  about  getting  into 
an  elevator  with  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten) 
or  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens)  .  The  elevators  can  carry  just 
so  much  weight. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATFA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me,  as  I  was  waiting  to  get  on 
that  stalled  elevator,  that  perhaps  when 
we  have  a  quorum  or  rollcall  In  operation 
that  the  public  elevator  not  go  to  the 
third  floor,  that  we  have  that  as  a  stand- 
ing rule  of  the  House.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Speaker,  and  per- 
haps this  will  be  taken  under  considera- 
tion in  the  future. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
state  that  he  Is  taking  steps  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  unfortunate 
situation  In  the  future.  The  Chair  should 
be  notified  when  the  equipment  trans- 
porting Members  to  the  floor  Is  not 
functioning  properly. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
SIT  TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  may  have 
permission  to  sit  today  while  the  House  is 
proceeding  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1976 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8365)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the  period 
ending  September  30, 1976,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrTTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8365),  with 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  for  your 
consideration  today  the  biU,  H.R.  8365, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976. 

Before  discussing  the  specifics  of  the 
bill,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  other  members  for  their  cooperation 
during  the  detailed  hearings  on  the  bill. 
This  year  we  had  three  new  members  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch),  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dun- 
can). They  all  brought  new  thoughts 
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and  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee. 

My  two  other  Democratic  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed)  continued  their  excellent  service 
to  the  committee,  the  Congress,  and  the 
country. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards)  for  their  active  participation 
and  support  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  committee.  I  believe,  has  carefully 
reviewed  the  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies,  and  is  recommending  what  we 
consider  to  be  sufBclent  funds  to  allow 
these  agencies  to  help  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  Nation's  transportation 
system. 

SUMMARY   OF  THE   BILL 

For  fiscal  year  1976  the  bill  includes 
a  total  of  $10,837,701,000,  of  which  about 
$7.1  billion  is  liquidating  cash  and  $3,744,- 
413,775  is  new  obligational  authority. 
This  is  $220,561,000  below  the  budget 
estimate  of  new  obligational  authority. 

In  addition,  appropriations  totaling 
$2,657,695,000  are  recommended  for  the 
3-month  transition  period  from  July  1, 
1976,  to  September  30, 1976.  This  is  about 
$57  million  less  than  the  budget  requests 
considered. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  about  131,- 
000  positions,  including  nearly  38,000 
military  personnel  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
This  Is  an  increase  of  about  1,700  posi- 
tions over  fiscal  year  1975. 

SELECTED    MAJOR    RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  the  summary 
beginning  on  page  4  of  the  report.  The 
major  recommendations  for  fiscal  year 
1976  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  appropriation  of  $1,522,000,- 
000  for  the  operations  activities  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  $23,- 
000.000  less  than  the  budget  request; 

Second,  the  appropriation  of  $714,230,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast 
Guard: 

Third,  deletion  of  the  $8,500,000  re- 
quested by  UMTA  for  a  high  perform- 
ance personal  rapid  transit  demonstra- 
tion project  at  Broomfield.  Colo.; 

Fourth,  approval  of  the  $36,000,000  re- 
quest for  Coast  Guard  aircraft  procure- 
ment: 

Fifth,  an  increase  of  $935,000  over  the 
budget  for  additional  personnel  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board; 

Sixth,  the  appropriation  of  $438,800,000 
for  Federal  grants  to  Amtrak,  including 
the  full  budget  request  for  capital  im- 
provements; 

Seventh,  a  liquidating  cash  appropria- 
tion of  $5,432,800,000  for  the  Federal-aid 
highways  program; 

Eighth,  approval  of  the  $1,500,000  re- 
quest to  complete  the  research  and  de- 
velopment phase  of  the  Morgantown  per- 
sonal rapid  transit  project; 

Ninth,  a  reduction  of  $20,400,000  in  the 
research,  engineering,  and  develop- 
ment— trust  fund — appropriation  of  the 
FAA;  and 


Tenth,  a  general  provision  providing 
for  commitments  of  not  to  exceed  $1,800,- 
000,000  for  urban  mass  transportation. 

In  discussing  the  specifics  of  the  bill  I 
shall  refer  only  to  our  fiscal  year  1976 
recommendations.  In  most  instances,  the 
transition  period  appropriations  are 
about  one-fourth  of  our  1976  recommen- 
dations. 

OFFICE    OP    THE    SECRETARY    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  appro- 
priations of  $61.3  million  for  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  This  in- 
cludes $32,550,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. We  have  provided  some  new  per- 
sonnel for  the  added  safety  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Secretary.  But  we  have  also 
transferred  positions  out  of  this  office 
and  made  other  personnel  reductions,  so 
that  there  is  no  net  increase  in  personnel. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  new 
Secretary  is  working  on  a  comprehensive 
statement  on  national  transportation 
policy.  He  has  indicated  that  this  report 
should  be  available  in  the  near  future. 

The  bill  also  includes  $27  million  for 
the  transportation  research  activities  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  This  is  $8 
million  less  than  the  budget.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  some  of  the  Department's 
transportation  energy  studies  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  ERDA.  We  feel  there 
Is  a  need  to  better  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams of  these  two  agencies. 

COAST   GUARD 

The  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the  finest 
organizations  in  our  Government.  It  has 
a  reputation  for  operating  a  trim  ship 
and  for  being  cost  conscious.  Most  of  the 
committee's  $9,677,000  reduction  in  op- 
erating expenses  is  related  to  services 
provided  to  other  agencies  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis  and  to  GSA  space  rental 
payments. 

For  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements, we  recommend  $156.1  mil- 
lion, an  increa.'^e  of  $47,724,000  over  fiscal 
year  1975.  Nearly  all  of  this  increase  Is 
to  upgrade  or  replace  old  vessels  and 
aircraft. 

The  major  reduction  in  the  Coast 
Guard's  procurement  program  relates  to 
the  expansion  of  the  Loran-C  system. 
The  committee's  investigative  staff  re- 
port on  this  matter  is  discussed  on  pages 
7  and  8  of  the  report.  We  felt  that  this 
funding  could  be  deferred  until  the  De- 
partment submits  its  national  plan  for 
navigation. 

We  have  approved  the  full  budget  re- 
quest for  retired  pay  and  have  made  only 
minimal  reductions  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  bridge  alterations.  State  boat- 
ing safety,  and  reserve  training.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  significant  that 
the  Members  know  that  Coast  Guard 
reservists  are  now  primarily  engaged  In 
supporting  regular  Coast  Guard  activi- 
ties. We  believe  this  Is  producing  a  more 
efficient  utilization  of  resources. 

The  bill  also  Includes  $18.6  million  for 
the  research  and  development  programs 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  This  is  about  a  10 
percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1975 
and  includes  the  full  amount  requested 
for  research  under  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act. 

We  have  approved  the  $2  million  re- 
quested to  Increase  the  capital  of  the 


Coast  Guard  supply  fund.  This  Is  the 
first  appropriation  for  the  fund  since 
1943.  It  is  necessitated  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  prices  of  the  inventory 
items  which  are  financed  by  this  fund. 

FEDERAL    AVIATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  $1,522,- 
000,000  in  new  budget  authority  for  op- 
erations for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. This  provides  for  all  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system,  as  well  as  all  supporting  services, 
administrative  costs,  and  regulatory  per- 
sonnel In  the  FAA. 

Our  recommendation  is  $23  million 
less  than  the  budget.  We  felt  that  the 
air  traffic  levels  on  which  FAA's  request 
was  based  were  too  high.  Although  FAA 
has  revised  its  earlier  forecasts,  the  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  still  assumed  about  an 
8  percent  increase  in.  revenue  passenger 
miles.  The  most  recent  data  that  we  were 
able  to  obtain  indicates  that  the  pro- 
jected growth,  if  any,  will  be  substan- 
tially less  than  8  percent. 

We  did  not  consider  the  $250  million 
request  for  facilities  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  request  for  air- 
port development  grants.  These  items 
are  not  authorized  and  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  a  later  appropriation  bill. 
For  the  R.  &  D.  programs  of  the  FAA, 
the  bill  Includes  $60  million  in  trust 
funds  and  about  $12  million  in  general 
funds.  These  appropriations  should  per- 
mit FAA  to  continue  its  research  at  a 
steady  rate.  We  feel  this  research  Is 
essential  to  meet  the  projected  air  traffic 
demands  of  the  next  decade. 

We  have  recommended  the  full  budget 
request  considered  for  airport  develop- 
ment grants.  Part  of  this  request  was  not 
considered  due  to  lack  of  authorizing 
legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Capital 
airports,  the  committee  recommends 
about  $17.5  million  for  operation  and 
maintenance  and  $11,625,000  for  con- 
struction. Excluding  interest  and  depre- 
ciation expenses,  both  of  these  airports 
are  expected  to  generate  revenues  in  ex- 
cess of  direct  operating  costs. 

FEDERAL   HIGHWAY   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  highways  provide  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  transportation 
services  used  in  this  country.  About  86 
percent  of  all  intercity  travel  and  98  per- 
cent of  all  urban  passenger  trips  are  by 
the  highway  mode.  The  mobility  pro- 
vided by  our  highway  network  is  a  cor- 
nerstone of  the  American  way  of  life. 

To  continue  our  highway  program  we 
recommend  a  liquidating  cash  appro- 
priation of  roughly  $5.4  billion  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Of  this  amount, 
about  $3  billion  is  to  continue  the  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  system. 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  the 
bill  Includes  a  limitation  of  $141,480,000. 
This  Is  a  reduction  of  $4,335,000  below 
the  budget. 

The  bill  includes  virtually  the  full 
amounts  requested  for  motor  carrier 
safety  and  highway  safety  research  and 
development.  The  amounts  recom- 
mended are  $6.5  million  for  motor  car- 
rier safety  and  $9  million  for  highway 
safety  R.  &  D. 
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For  highway  beautification,  we  rec- 
ommend a  $30  million  liquidating  cash 
appropriation.  The  bill  also  includes  a 
limitation  on  highway  beautification  ob- 
ligations for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  $40 
million  limitation  represents  nearly  all 
of  the  funding  presently  authorized  for 
this  program. 

We  did  not  Include  any  additional 
funds  for  the  rail-crossings  projects  in 
the  Northeast  corridor.  This  program  is 
still  progressing  very  slowly,  but  not  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  Federal  funds.  As  of 
April  30,  1975.  more  than  $20  million  of 
prior-year  appropriations  still  had  not 
been  obligated.  With  respect  to  certain 
railroad-highway  crossing  demonstra- 
tion projects  authorized  by  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  and  the  National  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  we  rec- 
ommend a  total  of  $16,620,000. 

We  recommend  the  sum  of  $12.5  mil- 
lion for  rural  highway  public  transporta- 
tion demonstration  projects.  Since  none 
of  the  last  year's  appropriation  has  been 
obligated,  we  felt  that  this  amount 
should  be  sufficient  for  this  program. 

Under  our  recommendations,  the  full 
budget  requests  for  territorial  highways, 
ofif-systems  roads,  highway  safety  con- 
struction programs,  and  the  right-of- 
way  revolving  fund  would  be  approved. 

For  the  Darlen  Gap  Highway  we  rec- 
ommend $4.9  million.  This  project  is  still 
being  delayed  somewhat  because  of  the 
hoof  and  mouth  disease  problem  in  Co- 
lumbia. 

No  funds  have  been  recommended  for 
either  the  Alaska  Highway  or  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway.  In  both 
cases  construction  on  these  roads  has 
been  delayed  and  none  of  last  year's 
appropriation  has  been  obligated. 

We  have  added  funds  over  the  budget 
for  two  highway  programs,  8500,000  for 
the  Overseas  Highway  and  $10  million 
for  access  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas  on  certain  lakes. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  field  of  highway  safety,  we  rec- 
ommend $66,850,000  for  the  traffic  and 
highway  safety  program,  a  reduction  of 
$5.3  million  below  the  budget. 

We  did  not  approve  the  $1  million 
request  to  install  crash  recorders  In  au- 
tomobiles. We  did  indicate  that  the 
Highway  Safety  Administration  could 
use  some  of  Its  funds  to  investigate  al- 
ternative strategies  for  obtaining  this 
data  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  other  activity  under  this  adminis- 
tration is  a  matching  grant  program  for 
State  and  community  highway  safety. 
We  recommend  $71  million  to  pay  obli- 
gations already  incurred  in  this  program, 
and,  also,  recommend  a  limitation  of 
$100  million  on  obligations  to  be  made  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

FEDERAL    RAILROAD    ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  provides  $5.9  million  for  the 
office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration.  We  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  of  $16.2  million 
an  increase  of  $5.1  million  over  fiscal 
year  1975,  for  the  railroad  safety  fxmc- 
tlons  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. Most  of  this  increase  is  for  an 
automated  track  inspection  program.  In 


addition,  we  have  added  20  new  safety 
inspectors  which  were  not  Included  in 
the  budget.  The  bill  also  includes  $1 
million  for  grants  to  States  for  railroad 
safety.  We  reduced  this  appropriation 
somewhat,  because  they  presently  have 
more  than  $2.2  million  of  carryover 
funds. 

For  railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  recommend  $53.5  million,  an 
increase  of  $5,250,000  over  last  year.  The 
largest  reduction  recommended  under 
this  appropriation  involves  a  costly  in- 
termodal  freight  system  demonstration. 
We  feel,  if  this  concept  is  economically 
feasible,  that  private  industrj'  should  be 
willing  to  proceed  with  it. 

We  have  recommended  $14  million  to 
provide  Federal  subsidies  of  up  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  costs  to  maintain  light  den- 
sity railroad  lines  which  do  not  become 
part  of  ConRail.  Testimony  indicates  that 
this  should  provide  funds  for  all  branch 
lines  which  are  not  included  in  the  final 
system  plan  for  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west regions. 

The  bill  includes  a  $438.8  million  ap- 
propriation for  Amtrak.  an  increase  of 
$162.3  million  over  fiscal  year  1975.  Of 
this  increase.  $110  million  is  for  capital 
costs  which,  for  the  first  time,  are  being 
funded  by  a  direct  Federal  grant.  Our  re- 
duction is  based  on  the  fact  that  Am- 
trak's  estimates  of  cost  inflation  were  too 
high. 

URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  $10.3 
million  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration. This  Is  an  increase  of  $4,340,- 
000  over  fiscal  year  1975  and  provides  for 
50  new  positions. 

For  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstrations we  are  recommending  $49 
million,  an  increase  of  $3,950,000  over 
fiscal  year  1975.  Under  our  recommen- 
dation, no  new  funds  would  be  provided 
for  UMTA's  so-called  high  performance 
personal  rapid  transit  project.  It  is  our 
belief  that  before  starting  another  costly 
PRT  demonstration,  the  Morgantown 
project  should  be  completed  and  eval- 
uated. We  feel  that  the  data  developed 
at  Morgantown  should  enable  UMTA  to 
determine  what  role,  if  any.  PRT's  should 
p'ay  in  urban  mass  transportation. 

We  have  included  the  full  budget  re- 
quest of  $890.3  million  to  liquidate  obli- 
gations which  have  been  made  under  the 
contract  authority  provided  In  the  basic 
legislation.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
for  an  obligation  level  of  $1.8  billion  for 
UMTA  programs  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
breakdown  of  this  amoimt  is  contained 
in  the  committee  report. 

RELATED   AGENCIES 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  $333,729,000 
for  six  related  agencies.  This  includes 
$11,110,000  for  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board.  Because  of  the  addi- 
tional responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
Board,  we  are  recommending  an  increase 
of  $935,000  over  the  budget.  This  should 
enable  the  Board  to  hire  the  additional 
personnel  needed  to  meet  its  added  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974. 

The  sum  of  $18,995,000  is  recommended 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Civil 


Aeronautics  Board.  We  are  recommend- 
ing the  full  budget  request  for  subsidy 
payments  to  local  service  carriers  provid- 
ing air  transportation  to  communities 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  served. 

For  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  sum  of  $49,130,000  is  recom- 
mended. This  will  provide  for  all  40  re- 
quested new  positions. 

The  bill  provides  the  Panama  Canal 
$59.8  million  for  operating  expenses  and 
$2,240,000  for  capital  outlay.  Both  of 
these  amounts  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury. 

Finally,  we  have  approved  the  full 
budget  requests  of  $10  million  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  $121,759.- 
000  for  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority.  All  funds  recom- 
mended for  the  construction  of  the 
Washingon.  D.C..  Metro  system  are  with- 
in existing  enacted  authorizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have 
brought  a  balanced  and  carefully  con- 
sidered bill  to  the  Conunittee  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  City  of  Los  Angeles  against 
Honorable  WilUam  T.  Coleman,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ruled  that : 

The  language  of  Sec.  302  limits  FAA  "Ad- 
ministrative expenses"  but  does  not  directly 
purport  to  put  a  limitation  on  the  previously 
established  obligational  authority.  Interpret- 
ing Sec.  302  as  a  limitation  on  Administra- 
tive expenses,  rather  than  obligational  au- 
thority, is  also  consistent  with  the  purpose 
expressed  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  1971 
Amendments  to  preserve  the  Trust  Fund  for 
distribution  to  airport  projects  and  to  pre- 
vent the  FAA  from  using  it  to  pay  for  general 
expenses  which  were  not  connected  with  air- 
port and  airway  development. 

I  certainly  agree  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  feel  that  the  act  of  1970 — 
which  permits  funds  to  be  available  for  3 
years — and  the  appropriations  acts — 
which  limit  "administrative  expenses" — 
are  consistent. 

Certainly,  in  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  the  Congress — 
in  its  wisdom — allowed  apportioned  funds 
to  remain  available  to  the  designated  air- 
port sponsors  for  approved  development 
projects  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  ap- 
portioned, and  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
This  provision  was  necessary  in  order  to 
allow  sponsors  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  funds  would  be  forthcoming  for  ex- 
pensive, long-term  projects. 

In  fact,  the  3-year  limitation  may  be 
too  short  a  period,  and  an  even  longer 
assurance  may  be  necessary. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  limited  "administrative 
expenses"  in  order  >o  prohibit  the  Ad- 
ministration from  "raiding"  the  trupt 
fund  for  other  expenses  incurred  by  the 
FAA. 

These  provisions  are  consistent,  and  I 
feel  that  the  court  has  upheld  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  the  Los  Angeles  decision. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Is  there  any  money  in  this 
bill  for  the  continuation  of  the  flight 
service  stations? 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  is  money  in  the 
biU  for  flight  service  stations. 

I  remember  the  gentleman's  interest 
in  flight  service  stations  in  the  previous 
year,  and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  there  will  be  no  large  scale  closing 
of  flight  service  stations.  There  will  be 
only  five  stations  closed  in  an  experi- 
mental program  to  try  to  work  out  the 
technology  for  this  particular  effort.  It 
would  not  affect  any  of  the  gentleman's 
flight  service  stations  at  all. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  they 
would  continue  to  operate  for  the  time 
being? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding. 

I  call  attention  to  the  section  on  page 
18  of  the  bill,  in  which  funds  are  pro- 
vided, $10  million,  for  access  highways 
to  public  recreation  facilities.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  for  sponsoring  this 
provision. 

ITie  bill  as  it  reads  provides: 

For  necessary  expenses  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section 
115(a),  "Federal  Aid  Highway  Amendments 
of  1974." 

I  have  checked  with  the  legislative 
committee  and  others,  and  am  advised 
that  that  language  is  proper  and  sound, 
but  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  language 
as  that  contained  in  section  155,  Title  53, 
U.S.C. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  California  confirm  that  statement. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  so 
advised  by  our  staff,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  this  action.  In 
my  area  of  Mississippi  we  have  a  road 
from  Coldwater  to  Arkabutla  in  Tate 
County,  Miss.,  including  the  Arkabutla 
Dam  and  reservoir.  The  public  road  goes 
right  through  the  reservoir.  We  have  had 
a  series  of  automobile  wrecks  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  bridges,  primarily.  There 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  deaths  be- 
cause of  the  conditions.  I  went  before,  the 
legislative  committee  and  presented  these 
facts  including  pictures.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  traffic  on  the  recreational  roads 
is  not  local  and  the  volume  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  local  people  financially 
to  keep  the  road  and  bridges  up  to  re- 
quired standards.  That  committee  au- 
thorized a  national  program  to  be  fi- 
nanced on  a  70  percent  national  and  30 
percent  local  basis. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall)  and  his  sub- 
committee for  Including  these  funds  to 
implement  this  program.  It  means  a 
whole  lot  to  the  entire  country,  and  par- 
ticularly to  my  district  with  its  many 
recreational  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  for  calling  this  very  im- 
portant matter  to  our  attention  so  that 
we  could  include  this  in  the  report  and  in 
the  bill.  There  was  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  legislative  committee  and  the 
administration  as  to  what  the  language 
in  the  legislation  which  had  previously 
been  passed  meant.  However,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
we  were  able,  I  think,  to  resolve  this  con- 
flict and  provide  money  from  a  very  im- 
portant program,  a  program  in  which 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
interested.  Again  I  commend  and  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
again  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  his- 
tory tells  us  that  the  more  complex  a 
society  becomes,  the  more  important 
efficient  people  and  freight  transporta- 
tion networks  are  to  the  viability  of  the 
society. 

Our  society  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
ever  evolved.  Transportation  networks 
are  vital  to  the  continued  functioning  of 
our  civilization  as  we  know  it.  Few  of  the 
normal  routines  we,  as  Americans,  fol- 
low would  be  a  part  of  our  lifestyle  if 
modern  transportation  systems  were  to 
cease  to  exist. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the 
development  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy  which  takes  into  account  the 
Interdependence  and  interrelationships 
of  all  regions  of  the  Nation,  of  the  great 
cities  and  the  countryside,  of  the  various 
transportation  modes  and  uses  those 
relationships  and  available  technology 
in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  man- 
ner possible.  It  is  significant  to  me  that 
some  appropriations  for  air,  highway, 
railway,  inland  waterway,  and  oceanic 
transportation  are  included  in  this  single 
bill. 

While  I  feel  we  have  serious  flaws  in 
transportation  policy  coordination  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch, 
when  we  consider  this  appropriations 
legislation  we  ought  to  at  least  be  re- 
minded that  there  are  important  Inter- 
actions between  transportation  modes 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  at  decision- 
making time. 

Information  available  to  me  indicates 
that  between  1972  and  1973  expenditures 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  programs 
influencing  national  development  fell  by 
nine  percentage  points — from  36.3  per- 
cent to  27.4  percent.  DOT's  spending  dis- 
tribution relationship  between  metro- 
politan areas  and  nonmetropolitan  areas 
improved,  to  31.2  percent  in  flscal  1974, 
but  was  still  slightly  below  what  could 
be  expected  to  be  spent  in  nonmetro- 
politan areas  if  only  a  population  criteria 
was  used. 

I  fear  that  the  metropolitan-nonmet- 
ropolltan  distribution  of  these  funds  will 
undergo  an  unfortimate  change  adverse 
to  countryside  interests  should  the  high- 
way legislation  recently  proposed  by  the 
President  be  enacted.  But  that  is  a  sub- 
jegt  for  discussion  at  another  time.  And, 


that  Is  a  discussion  I  intend  to  encourage 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Let  us  pursue  a  bit  further  the  distri- 
bution of  DOT  funds,  and,  in  two  cases, 
the  nondistribution  of  them.  In  the  case 
of  the  nonmetropolitan-metropolitan 
spending  of  DOT  highway  planning  and 
construction  funds,  it  would  appear,  for 
the  past  3  flscal  years  at  least,  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas  have  gotten  slighUy 
more  than  their  share.  Let  us  face  facts. 
Highways,  nowadays,  and  interstate 
highways  in  particular,  are  built  basi- 
cally to  move  people  from  one  city  to 
another.  If  they  serve  the  citizens  of  the 
countryside,  well  and  good.  That  is  a 
side  beneflt  to  the  principal  purpose  of 
moving  people  and  goods  intercity.  In 
the  case  of  highway  studies  the  country- 
side has  gotten  as  much  as  53.7  percent 
less  than  its  share  of  the  money  spent 
in  this  activity. 

The  case  of  funding  for  public  mass 
transportation  is  stunning.  Since  1973 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
been  authorized  and  since  August  1974 
has  had  the  money  to  carry  on  rural  pub- 
lic transportation  demonstration  pro- 
grams. They  have  failed  to  act  on  this. 
Since  the  signing  into  law  in  November, 
1974,  of  the  Federal  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1974  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  has 
had  speciflc  authority  to  spend  money, 
under  this  act,  in  nonmetropolitan  areas. 
Not  a  penny  is  expected  to  be  spent  be- 
fore late  1976, 1  am  advised.  And,  UMTA 
is  attempting  to  lay  the  blame  for  this 
footdragging  on  a  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

UMTA  is  no  doubt  taking  its  cue  on 
this  maneuver  from  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  which  dawdled  on  the 
rural  public  transportation  demonstra- 
tion program  until  a  liberalizing  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  and  then  has  used 
that  to  dawdle  some  more  to  avoid 
spending  money  to  research  and  develop 
people  transportation  programs  in  the 
countryside. 

In  addition,  UMTA's  record  for  sensi- 
tivity and  responsiveness  under  author- 
ity enacted  prior  to  the  1974  law  to  non- 
metropolitan  area  public  transportation 
needs  is  miserable.  Data  available  to  me 
indicates  that  in  flscal  year  1972  UMTA 
spent  only  1.5  percent  of  Its  Millions  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas.  This  figure  went 
up  all  the  way  to  4.3  percent  In  flscal  year 
1973.  Then  last  year  UMTA  spending  in 
nonmetropoUtan  areas  nosedived  to  2.7 
percent  of  its  development  influencing 
outlays. 

Now,  when  we  were  having  hearings 
on  this  appropriations  request  UMTA 
told  us  that  nonmetropolitan  areas  get 
only  a  smidgen  of  the  public  mass  trans- 
portation millions  because  so  few  apply 
for  aid.  At  the  same  time,  UMTA  said  the 
same  grant  application  redtape  is  re- 
quired to  nonmetropolitan  areas  as  of 
metropolitan  areas.  This  bureaucratic 
attitude  exemplifles  an  appalling  ladk  of 
understanding  of  the  facts  of  life  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas  and,  unhappily,  is 
not  unique  to  UMTA.  But,  the  fact  that 
UMTA  has  company  in  its  bad  policy  de- 
cisions is  not  an  excuse  for  failing  to 
mend  its  ways.  I  will  be  keeping  an  eye 
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cast  in  their  direction  In  the  hope  that 
they  will  improve  their  performance  in 
so  far  as  nonmetropolitan  areas  are  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  one  final  aspect  of  this  bill  I 
would  like  to  mention.  During  consider- 
ation in  full  conunittee  my  esteemed 
and  knowledgeable  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten)  proposed  and  the 
committee  agreed  that  $10  million  be 
added  to  this  bill  for  use  under  the  recre- 
ation area  highway  program  authorized 
under  section  155,  chapter  I,  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Tills  is  a  modest  sum.  But  these  dol- 
lars can  be  very  important  to  our  na- 
tional efforts  to  increase  and  improve 
access  to  public  recreation  areas.  I  was 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  this  pro- 
vision in  full  committee  and  am  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  mention  Its  existence 
during  this  debate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  to  review 
the  bin  I  would  like  to  express  my  satis- 
faction for  the  manner  In  which  the 
committee  worked  so  closely  together  to 
prepare  the  bill,  especially  the  wonderful 
relationship  I  have  had  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McPall).  Ever 
since  I  have  been  on  this  committee  as 
the  ranking  Republican,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  I  have  worked 
not  on  a  partisan  basis  but  as  a  team 
hopefully  for  the  betterment  of  the 
transportation  system  in  the  United 
States. 

Also,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  In 
having  an  excellent  team  of  counsel  on 
our  staff,  headed  by  Tom  Kingfleld  and 
the  others  who  have  done  just  a  remark- 
able job  In  keeping  us  informed  and 
working  with  us  to  bring  this  bill  before 
the  House. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  we  listened 
to  both  sides  of  the  aisle  speak  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  fiscal  restraint.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  were  presented  with  bills 
often  as  much  as  $1  billion  In  excess  of 
the  budget.  The  bill  we  have  here  is  a  wel- 
comed change. 

I  would  first  like  to  give  a  rundown  of 
the  general  appropriation  statistics  in 
this  biU.  First,  H.R.  8365  provides  $3,- 
744.4  million  in  new  obligatlonal  author- 
ity. This  figure  is  $220.6  million  below  the 
budget  estimate.  Further,  this  recom- 
mendation is  only  $25.9  million  above 
the  fiscal  year  1975  level. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  advise  that  the 
budget  cuts  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee v/ere  closely  scrutinized  to  assure 
that  none  of  the  essential  activities  or 
programs  at  DOT  or  the  related  agen- 
cies would  be  affected. 

I  should  now  like  to  make  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  provisions  in  this  bill. 

Title  I  provides  $3,410.7  million  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  This  rep- 
resents $219.1  million  below  the  admin- 
istration request. 

Under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
committee  recommends  $61.3  million.  Of 
this  amount  $32.5  million  Is  available 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Incidentally,  this  provision  recom- 
mends 32  additional  positions  which  will 
be  used  predominantly  in  the  area  of  en- 


vironment, safety,  and  consumer  affairs. 
The  committee  cut  $8  milUon  from  the 
transportation  planning,  research,  and 
development  because  of  DOT  duplication 
of  programs  being  developed  by  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration and  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  committee  recommends  $1,049.9 
million  for  Coast  Guard  activities  In  fls- 
cal year  1976.  This  flgure  represents  an 
increase  of  $118.3  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1975  level.  The  bill  provides  $115.6 
million  In  retired  pay  for  16,500  per- 
sonnel, $31.2  million  for  Coast  Guard 
Resen/e  training  and  $18.6  million  for 
Coast  Guard  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  activities. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  chair- 
man. There  is  no  flner  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government  than  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  It  has  been  my  privilege  s.ince 
coming  to  the  Congress  to  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  17  years. 
I  served  flrst  when  the  Coast  Guard  was 
under  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
then  when  the  Coast  Guard  was  trans- 
ferred over  to  DOT  I  transferred  from 
that  subcommittee  which  was  handling 
the  Treasury  Department  over  to  the 
DOT  subcommittee  so  I  could  be  with 
the  Coast  Guard.  There  is  no  flner  out- 
fit. Down  through  many  years  the  Coast 
Guard  was  something  like  a  stepchild 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  got  all 
the  hand-me-downs  from  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force.  If  the  Navy  had  an  old 
helicopter  they  did  not  want,  they  would 
give  it  to  the  Coast  Guard.  If  the  Navy 
had  an  old  destroyer  or  an  old  destroyer 
escort  they  did  not  want,  they  would 
hand  it  down  to  the  Coast  Guard.  But 
beginning  with  the  former  chairman, 
Vaughan  Gary  of  Virginia,  who  also  had 
a  deep  love  and  affection  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  we  began  to  provide  the  Coast 
Guard  with  new  equipment,  with  new 
helicopters,  with  new  airplanes,  with 
new  ships,  so  that  today  we  can  be  proud 
to  say  the  Coast  Guard  is  outfitted  as 
well  as  anyone  of  our  other  branches  of 
the  service,  and  rightfully  so  because  I 
have  never  found  a  group  of  men  more 
dedicated  than  those  who  serve  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Also,  the  chairman  mentioned  the  dual 
purpose  that  we  have  given  the  Coast 
Guard  in  time  of  peace.  That  was  some- 
thing that  I  conceived  many  years  ago, 
being  on  the  Treasury  Committee  when 
we  were  handling  the  Coast  Guard 
budget.  At  that  time  I  came  up  with  the 
idea  that  many  of  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
serves should  be  doing  more  than  going 
to  weekly  reserve  meetings,  that  they 
should  be  given  a  peacetime  purpose.  I 
felt  that  in  time  of  fiood,  disaster,  hurri- 
cane, or  tornado,  the  Coast  Guard  could 
be  called  in  and  put  to  use  in  helping 
people  to  be  evacuated  from  the  area  and 
bringing  their  ships  and  boats  and  heli- 
copters to  a  particular  area  and  helping 
people  in  times  of  distress. 

I  might  say,  it  has  worked  out  very 
well.  I  am  very  pleased.  Recently,  after 
the  severe  hurricanes  we  had  in  Missis- 
sippi, the  Coast  Guard  came  in  and  did 
a  very  commendable  job. 

One  of  the  largest  provisions  in  the 
bill  is  the  recommendation  to  provide 
$1.6  billion  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 


ministration program.  This  figure  repre- 
sents a  $115.1  million  decrease  from  the 
fimding  level  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  FAA  budget  was  prepared  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  8-percent  increase  in  rev- 
enue passenger  miles.  Actually,  there 
was  a  sharp  decrease  in  revenue  passen- 
ger miles  over  the  past  year.  A  substan- 
tial amount  of  new  positions  were  re- 
quired for  flscal  year  1976.  Because  of 
newly  commissioned  facilities  and  an  ex- 
pected increase  in  passenger  miles,  the 
committee  recommends  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  additional  1.356  man- 
years. 

I  might  mention  with  regard  to  the 
FAA  that  this  year's  presentation  was 
one  of  the  finest  presentations  that  our 
subcommittee  ever  heard  from  FAA.  As 
we  know,  the  office  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  FAA  has  been  vacant  now  for 
some  months  and  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  James  Dow.  has  taken  over  the 
FAA  activities.  He  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  received  the  plaudits  of  all 
the  members.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, myself,  and  all  the  members 
agreed  this  year  was  one  of  the  finest 
presentations  that  FAA  ever  made  before 
our  committee. 

The  bill  also  provides  $66.8  million  for 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  approximately 
$5.3  million  below  the  budget  estimate. 
Reductions  were  made  among  various 
nonessential  research  programs.  The 
committee  is  satisfied  that  none  of  the 
cuts  will  affect  the  basic  programs  and 
objectives  of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration. 

For  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, the  committee  recommends 
$529.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1976.  This 
figure  is  approximately  $68.1  million  be- 
low the  budget  request.  Of  the  total 
funds,  $438.8  million  has  been  made 
available  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation — Amtrak.  The  com- 
mittee recommendation  for  Amtrak  is 
$21.2  million  below  the  request.  The  re- 
duced level  of  fvmding  Is  in  anticipation 
of  lower  cost  levels  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  might  mention  here  that  Mr.  Hall 
who  is  Acting  Director  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  came  up  before 
our  committee  and  made  the  presenta- 
tion this  year  as  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor and  did  an  outstanding  job.  These 
two  men,  I  believe,  did  one  of  the  finest 
jobs  we  have  had  presented  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just 
delighted  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
concerning  his  comments  about  Mr.  Dow 
and  Mr.  Hall.  They  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  and  I  certainly  agree  that  they 
ought  to  be  continued  as  administrators, 
both  in  practice  and  in  title. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  administration  certainly 
would  do  well  to  keep  these  men  in  office 
in  their  present  positions,  because  I  feel 
that  they  not  only  would  do  well  for  the 
morale  of  the  agency,  but  they  are  cap- 
able men,  some  of  the  finest  men  we  have 
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had  come  before  the  DOT  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
recommendation  of  keeping  Mr.  Dow  in 
FAA  as  the  top  man.  Prior  to  coming  to 
this  body,  I  was  a  consultant  in  aviation, 
and  I  have  seen  Mr.  Dow's  work  for  many 
years. 

I  know  of  no  individual  anywhere  in 
this  country  who  would  be  better  quali- 
fied to  be  Administrator  of  the  FAA  than 
Jimmy  Dow. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8365  provides 
$59.3  million  for  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  which  is  $23  8 
million  below  the  budget  request.  I  note 
with  pleasure  that  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  none  of  the  $8.5  million  re- 
quested for  the  Denver  PRT— Personal 
rapid  transit — be  provided.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  projects 
such  as  this  must  be  thoroughly  devel- 
oped at  our  Pueblo,  Colo.,  test  site  before 
Placed  in  an  urban  environment  We 
learned  this  sad  lesson  from  the  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  PRT  fiasco.  I  had  criti- 
cized the  Morgantown  project  from  its 
inception  for  this  reason  and  other  rea- 
sons set  out  In  my  minority  views  in  the 
report  accompanying  H.R.  8365. 

Title  n  of  this  bUl  provides  $333.7  mil- 
lion for  the  various  transportation  re- 
lated agencies. 

With  regard  to  the  Morgantown  PRT 
there  is  not  very  much  I  can  say  for  it 
I  have  written  minority  views  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  concerning 
the  Morgantown  fiasco.  Many  Members 
have  called  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  today  to  cut 
It  out.  Actually,  it  is  a  fait  accompli.  It 
would  not  do  very  much  if  I  did  offer 

t™^"'^"'^^"'^'  ®^^"  Jf  I  w'on.  because 
IWTA  has  already  agreed  now  to  go 
ahead  on  completion  of  the  PRT  system 
at  Morgantown. 

Just  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the 
Members  on  the  Morgantown  PRT  the 

2fl^,"^^,!^""^*«  for  this  project' was 
$13 '2  million  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Thus  far,  this  Government  has 
spent  $631/2  million  for  this  program 

The  original  estimate  for  operating 
expenses  was  $700,000  per  year.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  expenses  for  operating 
will  run  over  a  million  dollars  per  year 
I  have  said  many  times  that  instead  of 
spending  this  money  at  Morgantown  we 
should  have  given  each  student  at  Mor- 
gantown at  least  one  golf  cart,  maybe 
two  golf  carts  and  maybe  even  three 
golf  carts.  Before  this  project  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  cost  over  $100  million  and 
I  feel  we  will  get  very  little  benefit  from 
It  whatsoever. 

What  happened  here  is  that  we  went 
ahead  with  an  experimental  program  to 
set  up  this  PRT  system  in  Morgantown. 
Once  we  got  in  there  with  an  experi- 
mental system,  then  we  were  locked  in. 
We  got  into  the  position  where  the  head 
of  the  university  said  to  us,  "You  either 
finish  this  thing  or  come  in  and  dynamite 


the  guide  rails,  the  cement  guide  rails 
and  take  it  out."  That  was  the  predica- 
ment the  Federal  Government  found  it- 
self in. 

That  is  why  the  chairman  and  myself 
and  other  Members  of  the  committee  feel 
so  strongly  that  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
get  into  these  things  again,  we  should 
do  them  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  test  it  out,  and 
if  it  works  out,  then  we  can  give  a 
demonstration  grant  to  one  of  our  large 
cities. 

For  the  National  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Board,  the  bill  provides  $11.1  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendation represents  $935,000  above 
the    budget    request.    These    additional 
funds  are  provided  in  light  of  NTSB's 
new  status  as  an  independent  agency  and 
their  increased  legislative  responsibilities. 
The  $79.7  recommended  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  represents  approxi- 
mately $19  million  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, and  approximately  $60.7  million 
for  subsidy  payments  to  qualifying  air- 
carriers.  The  recommended  funding  level 
will  allow  CAB  30  additional  positions. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  considering  a  trial 
deregulation  of  interstate  air  fares.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
will  implement  such  a  program.  One  of 
the  major  criticisms  of  the  CAB  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
continuing  rise  in  air  fares.  Perhaps  this 
trial  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  Federal  regulation  of  transportation. 
The  bill  provides  $49.1  million  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
funding  level  will  allow  the  Commission 
an  additional  40  positions  to  aid  with  the 
increasing  caseloads. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  continually  been  criticized  for  their 
tremendous  backlogs  in  casework.  It  is 
my  hope  that  these  additional  positions 
win  enable  the  ICC  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  committee  recommends  $62  mil- 
lion for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Com- 
pany and  Government.  This  figure  rep- 
resents $7.4  million  below  the  fiscal  year 
1975  level.  The  committee  is  satisfied 
that  the  cuts  will  not  affect  either  the 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  canal  or 
the  local  government. 

The  committee  approved  $10  million 
for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association.  This 
depletes  the  authorized  funding  level  for 
this  Agency.  The  committee  is  satisfied 
that  these  funds,  along  with  $5  million 
in  emergency  funds  provided  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  for  1975,  will  enable 
USRA  to  complete  its  statutory  respon- 
sibilities imder  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973. 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends 
$121.8  million  for  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority— 
WMATA.  Of  this  total,  $99.6  million  rep- 
resents the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
system. 

Fellow  Members,  as  you  can  see — the 
committee  worked  hard  to  report  a  bill 
that  would  both  answer  the  transporta- 
tion and  safety  needs  of  all  Americans 
as  well  as  exercise  fiscal  restraint  and 
responsibility. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time, 
and  I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  him  for  the  many  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  he  has  extended  to  me 
personally  on  that  committee  and  to  tell 
him  how  much  I  appreciate  serving  with 
him  on  that  committee. 

In  the  course  of  the  amending  process, 
I  will  be  offering  an  amendment.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  in  general 
debate  to  go  over  the  arguments,  which 
obviously  will  be  forcefully  advanced  by 
myself  and  others  at  that  time,  and  I 
am  sure  strenuously  opposed  by  others, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  I  should 
impose  on  those  of  our  colleagues  now 
present  the  burden  of  hearing  the  same 
debate  twice. 

So,  what  I  really  want  to  do  is  simply 
make  a  few  general  points  and  not  get 
into  the  specifics  of  my  amendment, 
which  will  be  an  amendment  to  roll  back 
the  truck  weights  to  their  December  31, 
1974  limits;  to  wit,  from  80,000  pounds 
to  73,280  poimds. 

My  amendment  is,  in  fact,  simply  just 
that — going  back  to  the  old  law. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  what  it  would 
do  is  give  those  few  States— and  there 
are  some,  approximately  20 — the  oppor- 
tunity between  now  and  the  time  their 
next  legislature  meets,  and  30  days  after 
that,  within  which  the  comply  with  my 
amendment,  if  it  were  to  become  law, 
without  losing  any  benefits,  without  los- 
ing any  moneys,  if  they  do  so. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  leg- 
islatures had  met  and  they  decided  that 
they  still  wanted  to  have  the  larger 
weight  over  and  above  the  73.280,  then 
they  would  not  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  Federal  payments  made  to  the  inter- 
state system  then  unobhgated  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  call  that  to  the  Members'  attention 
because  there  will  be  a  number  of  argu- 
ments in  opposition.  I  know  they  will  be 
advanced  with  good  faith,  but  they  are 
spurious — not  intentionally,  I  am  sure, 
but  they  are  spurious — that  in  some  way 
or  another  States  will  be  receiving  com- 
petitive advantages  one  over  the  other 
that  did  not  exist  before.  They  may  even 
be  some  comments  about  my  own  State, 
and  I  am  happy  to  meet  that  issue— be- 
cause it  is  not  a  problem — when  that 
matter  is  raised,  if  it  is.  But  the  argu- 
ments which  I  will  explore  with  the 
Members  at  a  later  time  in  the  amend- 
ing process  relate  as  to  why  it  is  an  abso- 
lute outrage  that  we  have  permitted 
thos^  weights  to  be  increased  and  the  way 
it  was  done.  I  ask  the  Members  during 
the  course  of  the  next  several  hours  to 
do  several  things  in  order  to  acquaint 
yourselves  with  information  which  they 
might  not  now  be  privy  to,  and  based  on 
that  information  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Members  will  concur  with  my  amend- 
ment. 

Firstly,  I  ask  the  Members,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  to  go  outside  into 
the  Speaker's  lobby,  and  you  will  see 
three  charts  there.  Those  charts  relate 
to  danger  and  cost.  Danger  and  cost. 
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Take  a  look  at  them.  The  danger  of  addi- 
tional debt  arising  from  the  increased 
weigh tSi  the  direct  correlation  that  exists, 
and  the  additional  costs  of  multimillions 
of  dollars  to  the  cities,  counties,  and 
States  of  this  country.  The  charts  are 
out  there.  Take  a  look  at  them. 

Secondly,  I  ask  the  Members  to  look 
at  the  committee's  report  and  the  supple- 
mental views  which  I  have  filed.  They 
will  give  you  in  detail  the  technical  rea- 
sons which  are  not  so  easy  to  explain 
on  the  floor  in  the  brief  moments  that 
are  allotted  for  introducing  an  amend- 
ment. So  please  read  that. 

And  I  ask  the  Members  to  do  some- 
thing else.  The  Members  received,  I  know, 
from  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Public  Works  a  letter  dated  July  8,  1975, 
in  which  that  committee  marshaled  the 
arguments  that  it  believes  in  good  faith 
merit  your  opposing  my  amendment.  I 
have  responded  to  each  of  those  argu- 
ments in  a  letter  dated  July  9,  1975, 
which  was  sent  by  inside  mail  and  which 
is  on  your  desks  in  the  office,  but  I  will 
have  a  supply  here  for  you  to  look  at 
during  the  course  of  debate. 

I  am  appending  the  three  documents 
I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
when  the  Members  read  the  supple- 
mental views,  when  they  read  the  public 
works  letter  in  opposition,  and  when  they 
read  my  response,  they  will  concur  with 
me  that  there  is  no  question  but  that 
there  should  be  a  rollback,  and  that  this 
House  ought  to  take  that  action  today. 

The  material  follows : 

Supplemental  Views  of  Representative 
Edward  I.  Koch 

On  August  20,  1974,  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act,  252-159,  to  strike 
a  proposed  Increase  In  truck  weights.  How- 
ever, on  December  16  and  18,  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  93rd  Congress,  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  Amendment  was  brought  to 
the  floor  under  suspension,  thereby  preclud- 
ing amendments,  which  Included  a  provi- 
sion increasing  allowable  truck  weights  from 
73.280  to  80,000  lbs.  and  Increasing  single 
and  tandem  axle  weight  allowances  by  2,000 
lbs.  to  20,000  and  34,000  lbs.,  respectively. 
Neither  house  had  a  chance  to  consider  In- 
creased truck  weights  as  a  separate  Issue  In 
this  vote.  Members  were  forced  to  take  or 
leave  the  entire  bill,  which  had  several  good 
provisions.  Including  a  national  55  mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit. 

Repeal  is  supported  by  the  following  pro- 
fessional organizations  for  safety,  cost,  and 
procedural  reasons:  the  National  Society  of 
Profession  Engineers,  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  (state,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ments, not  the  federal  government,  must  pay 
the  Increased  highway  maintenance  costs), 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (chartered  by  Congress  to  advise  the 
Department  of  TransjKjrtation),  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  the  Professional 
Drivers'  Council  for  Safety  and  Health,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and  Steam- 
ship Clerics  (AFL-CIO).  and  many  others. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  reduce  the  gross  weights  permissible 
on  the  Interstate  System  back  to  73.280  lbs., 
and  single  and  tandem  axle  weights  to  18,000 
and  32,000  lbs.  So  that  the  state";  which  ha^e 
enacted  higher  weight  laws  since  the  passage 
of  PL  93-643  will  have  full  ooportunity  to 
receive  funds,  the  amendment  includes  a  30- 
day  period  after  the  first  day  of  ths  next  regu- 
lar session  of  a  state's  legislature  for  states 


to  bring  weights  back  down.  We  have  been 
Informed  by  the  House  Parliamentarian  In  a 
preliminary  ruling  that  the  amendment  is 
both  germane  and  not  subject  to  a  point  cf 
order  because  It  is  a  limitation  and  not  leg- 
islation. 

A  summary  of  the  main  arguments  con- 
cerning the  need  for  lower  truck  weights 
follows  below,  drawn  from  testimony  during 
the  House  Appropriations  Transportation 
Subcommittee  hearings  and  elsewhere. 

SAFETT 

Testimony  of  Doctor  James  B.  Gregory, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration,  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee on  March  21,  1975  revealed: 

"As  you  build  up  the  weight  of  the  trucks, 
you  find  the  fatality  probability  continues  to 
increase  with  the  weight  of  the  trucks.  The 
probability  of  a  fatality  occurring  in  a  colli- 
sion between  an  automobile  and  a  large 
truck,  defined  roughly  as  a  truck  in  excess  of 
a  10,000  lb.  gross  vehicle.  Is  10  to  1  (compared 
with  lighter  vehicles) ." 

While  trucks  are  Involved  In  fewer  acci- 
dents than  cars,  the  fatality  rate,  especially 
for  the  heaviest  trucks,  is  far  greater.  Dr. 
Gregory  admitted  that,  "Prom  the  standpoint 
of  the  chances  of  fatality.  I  was  dead  wrong," 
In  his  earlier  view  that  the  fatality  rate  for 
automobile  passengers  Involved  in  truck-car 
collisions  would  be  similar  "whether  it  (the 
truck)  weighs  70,000  pounds  or  80,000 
pounds."  In  a  March  11,  1975  study,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion concluded.  "The  number  of  nontruck 
fatalities  per  100  car-truck  accidents  (based 
on  a  sample  of  13,176  accidents)  Increases  at 
the  rate  of  1.1  for  each  10.000  pound  increase 
in  the  loaded  weight  of  the  truck." 

According  to  1971  and  1972  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Bureau  of  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  reports,  large  trucks  have  a  fatal 
accident  involvement  rate  of  almost  twice 
that  for  aU  motor  vehicles.  The  fatality  rate 
In  accidents  involving  large  trucks  (Class  I 
and  Class  II  intercity  carriers  of  property)  in 
1972  was  8.15  fatalities  per  100  million  vehicle 
miles  of  travel. 

NHTSA  testimony  on  March  24,  1974,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
revealed  that  the  10 '"r  weight  Increase  per- 
mitted by  the  law  as  passed  would  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  best  performing  trucks  to 
26-28  mph  on  hills  where  cars  can  easily 
maintain  55  mph  (almost  a  30  mph  differ- 
ential in  speeds).  According  to  reports  by 
DOT,  such  wide  differences  in  speed  greatly 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  accidents.  The  ac 
cldent  rate  Jumps  200  times — from  50  to  100 
per  million  vehicles  miles  where  traffic  speed 
Is  uniform,  to  10,000  per  100  mlUion  vehicle 
miles  where  a  30  mph  speed  differential 
exists.  This  danger  from  the  heavier  weights 
increases  even  more  when  poor  visibility 
weather  conditions  prevent  early  recognition 
of  the  speed  differential  of  slower  trucks,  or 
when  the  normal  passing  lane  is  not  avail- 
able for  use,  as  in  going  around  a  curve. 

According  to  the  same  NHTSA  testimony, 
the  chance  of  collision  when  trucks  overtake 
cars  on  two-lane  roads  is  four  or  five  times 
greater  than  when  cars  pass  trucks.  Under 
the  national  55  mph  speed  limit,  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  overtaking  vehicle  will  be  a 
truck — new,  a  dangerously  heavier  truck — 
is  considerably  higher  than  when  truck  speed 
limits  were  held  to  5  or  10  mph  below  pas- 
senger cars. 

BRAKE  STANDARDS  AND  SAFETY  STUDIES 

"The  stopping  distance  will  be  longer  If 
you  use  the  same  brakes  with  a  heavier 
weight,"  according  to  NHTSA  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  March  21,  1975.  NHTSA 
elaborated,  "Everything  being  equal,  the 
heavier  truck  will  experience  a  greater  fade 
problem  than  one  of  lighter  weight." 

In  response  to  a  request  for  Information 
concerning  any  studies  it  may  have  con- 


ducted to  determine  the  impact  of  the  new 
weights  on  braking  capacity,  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  responded  that 
It  "has  not  made  any  such  studies  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  requirement  for  their  con- 
duct in  support  of  our  motor  vehicle  rule 
making  program."  On  Dec.  2  and  13,  1974, 
DOT  Issued  two  contract  proposals  for  stud- 
ies, one  on  "accident  topology  of  larger 
trucks",  the  other  relating  to  "the  effect  of 
larger  trucks  on  traffic  operations  and  their 
relationship  to  highway  safety."  On  March  10, 
1975  DOT  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee  that  "these 
submissions  are  In  a  contracting  process  and 
have  not  yet  been  let."  In  the  absence  of  such 
information,  It  was  lU-concelved  of  DOT  to 
support  heavier  truck  legislation.  Professional 
driver  organizations  oppose  the  heavier 
weights  for  such  safety  reasons. 

Particularly  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that  the 
heavier  truck  weights  are  allowed  on  both 
new  trucks  v;lth  the  new,  safer  "121"  brake 
standards,  and  pre  "121"  vehicles.  The  121 
brake  standards  apply  only  to  new  trucks, 
but  old  ones  are  still  allowed  on  the  roads 
carrying  the  new  weights. 

Driver  safety  organizations  also  point  to 
blowouts,  steering,  acceleration,  and  maneu- 
verability, and  other  factors  as  far  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  when  driving  the 
heavier  trucks. 

HIGHWAY  DAMAGE 

The  $27  million  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  1958-60  Road  Test, 
the  study  which  formed  the  basis  for  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  System,  showed 
that  a  2.000  lb.  lncrea.se  In  single  axle  loads 
from  18.000  to  20.000  lbs,  as  now  permitted 
in  PL  93-643,  brings  about  a  57",,  Increase  In 
wear  and  tear  on  pavement  attributable  to 
the  movement  of  the  heavier  trucks.  The 
same  study  revealed  that  an  increase  from 
32,000  to  34,000  lbs.  for  tandem  axles,  as  In 
the  new  law.  brought  about  a  similar  In- 
crease of  33'". . 

American  .Association  of  State  Highway 
and  Transportation  Officials,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Cnmmittes  on 
February  21.  1974,  confirmed  that  these 
weight  increases  could  mean  "an  average  loss 
of  the  remaining  life  of  a  faculty  of  between 
25  to  40'^". 

Subc-equent  to  passage  of  PL  93-«42.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  Norbert  Tle- 
mann  stated  In  a  speech  that  the  highways 
In  this  country  arc  wearing  out  at  a  rate 
50'-  fa'iter  than  they  can  be  rebuilt.  Where, 
t^en  li5  t>^e  logic  of  further  accelerating  their 
deterloraMon  by  permitting  the-^e  increases 
in  axle  lo-^ds? 

COST 

O"  April  P,  1975.  DOT  provided  the  Ap- 
pr  -prlatlons  Transportation  Subcommittee 
what  the  T^-^partment  called  "a  verv  conser- 
vative est'-iate"  of  an  up  to  $100  million 
annua'  co-t  IncrcDse  for  maintenance  Aue  to 
the  r-^w  welehts.  This  figure  was  broken  down 
Into  $34  minion  for  state-admlnlstered  Mt?h- 
vivs,  $30  million  for  counties,  and  $24  mil- 
lion for  cities. 

Even  more  staggering  Is  DOT'S  cost  pro- 
lection  for  providing  a  complete  road  system 
capable  of  accommodating  the  higher  weights 
at  $2.4  billion.  This  flpiu-e,  presented  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1974,  represents: 
"the  increase  In  Investment  required  to  build 
a  road  system  designed  to  accept  maximum 
single  and  tandem  "axle  gross  loads  of  20.000 
and  34.000  pounds,  respectively  (as  In  PL 
93-643)  for  20  years.  Instead  of  one  designed 
to  accept  existing  etoss  ax'.e  loads  of  18.000 
and  32,000  pounds." 

BRIDGE    DAMAGE 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers* 
National  Board  of  Directors  on  October  20, 
1974  recommended: 

"From  an  engineering  point  of  view,  no 
Increase  in  vehicle  size  should  be  permitted 
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xintu  existing  structures  arc  put  in  order 
and  the  true  effects  of  Increased  vehicle  size 
on  underground  utilities  are  evaluated." 

According  to  an  ASCE  position  paper, 
'•89.000  of  the  nation's  563,000  bridges  are  in 
critical  condition,"  with  •"24.000  of  the  89,- 
000  on  the  federal  highway  system.  Of  the 
total  of  563.000.  ASCE  reports.  "407.000 
bridges  were  buUt  prior  to  1935"  at  a  lighter 
design  load  than  currently  required. 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers adopted  a  similar  proposal  recom- 
mending that  Congress  reconsider  its  action 
when  its  Board  of  Directors  met  in  Janu- 
ary. 1976. 

These  two  societies  represent  essentially 
all  of  the  civil  and  structural  engineers  in 
this  country.  Yet  DOT  Secretary  Coleman 
testified  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  March  10 
that  most  bridges  "are  capable  of  routine 
handling  of  the  new  weights." 

NSPE  and  ASCE  have  pointed  to  examples 
like  the  Silver  Bridge  over  the  Ohio  River 
at  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  where  an 
Increase  in  pulsating  live  load,  coupled  with 
the  steady  dead  load,  caused  a  sudden  col- 
lapse and  the  death  of  46  people.  Though 
sudden  in  Its  tragic  culmination,  the  process 


toolt  30  years.  The  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  argues  that  this  may 
occiu-  "even  more  frequently  with  the  heavier 
axle  loads  in  trucks  allowed"  In  PL  93-643. 

THE    "TOIXEANCE"    ISSUE 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  told 
the  House  Appropriations  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  May  5, 1975  that  the  former 
truck  weight  law  (23  U.S.C.  127)  allowed 
"an  up  to  10%  administrative  tolerance". 
However,  the  word"  tolerance"  did  not  even 
appear  in  the  old  law.  and  the  gross  weight 
was  established  Inclusive  of  any  tolerance 
which  a  state  chose  to  allow.  A  table  of  state 
weight  limits  in  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation's own  magazine.  Transport  Topics 
(Oct.  14.  1974.  appended)  clearly  Indicates 
that  only  seven  states  permitted  a  tolerance 
factor,  which  when  added  to  the  allowable 
weight  in  those  states  did  not  exceed  the 
national  limit  of  73.280  lbs.  in  six  of  the  seven 
states.  Only  one  state,  Ohio,  was  slightly 
above,  and  this  was  permitted  because  of 
"grandfathering"  in  the  1956  law. 

While  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion's testimony  referred  only  to  gross  weight 
tolerances,  even  if  the  separate  Issue  of  axle 
tolerances  Is  considered,  only  12  of  the  50 
states  allowed  such  axle  weight  tolerances 


STATE  WEIGHT  LIMITS  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1974 
IPrior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  93-^43] 


to  exceed  the  old  law's  limits,  permissible 
only  because  the  1956  law  allowed  a  state's 
rules  in  effect  at  that  time  to  remain  in  ef- 
fect. Yet  PL  93-643  permitted  increases  in 
all  SO  states.  Our  amendments  would  simply 
return  the  weights,  tolerances,  and  grand- 
fathering to  the  limits  that  the  House  con- 
firmed on  Augiist  20.  1974. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    HEAVIER    TBUCKS    ON    RAILROAD 
FREIGHT 

An  Association  of  American  Railroads' 
study  of  May  16,  1975  reports  that  approxi- 
mately 75%  of  rail  traffic  Is  truck-competi- 
tive. That  is.  approximately  75%  of  their  $16 
billion  freight  market  is  subject  to  truck 
diversion.  Because  of  the  higher  truck 
weights,  AAR  projects  an  average  reduction 
of  3  to  4%  In  what  railroads  could  otherwise 
charge  on  twelve  billion  dollars  of  business, 
a  reduction  In  their  net  revenue  of  4  to  5 
hundred  million  dollars  per  year. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  nation's 
railroads  are  already  in  serious  difficulty. 
AAR  estimates  that  to  replace  the  railroads' 
capital  and  improve  their  maintenance,  more 
than  four  billion  dollars  Is  needed.  The  truck 
weight  legislation,  by  taking  perhaps  another 
half  billion  out  of  their  incoming  net  rev- 
enue, will  make  their  nearly  untenable  situa- 
tion significantly  worse. 


Single  axles 


Tandem  axles 


Gross  weight 


State 


Interstate 
system 


Other  Interstate 
highways       system 


Other  Interstate 
highways       system 


Other 
highways 


A»l)»ma « 19, 800  Same 

*l?sl<» X  20,000 

*"""« 18.000  Same 

*rti.»ns« 18,000  Same 

Cai'ornia I8.0OO  Same 

Colorado ig,000  Same 

Connecticut "22,848  Same 

Delaware 20.000  Same 

District  of  Columbia 22.000  Same 

flofida •22.000  Same 

S<«>rgi» •20,340  Same 

Ha»?" 24.000  Same 

Idaho 18.000  20.000 

"I'nois 18.000  Same 

Indiana ig,ooo  Same 

Iowa »I8.H0  Same 

Janws- 18.000  20,000 

t<en»ucky 'IS, 900  > 21, 000 

Louisiana 18,000  Same 

»"»'"*--- 22,000  Same 

Maryland 22,400  Same 

Massachusetts 22,400  Same 

Mi'l'igan 18,000  Same 

Minnesota ig,000  Same 

Mississippi 18,000  Same 

Missouri 18,000  Same 


<  39, 600 
X 
32,000 
32,000 
32.000 
36,000 

'  36, 720 
36.000 
38,000 

M4.000 

•  40, 680 
32.000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 

'  32,  9€0 
32.000 

>  33. 600 
32,000 
32.000 
40,000 
36,000 

•26,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 


Same 
34,000 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
34.000 
Same 
Same 
Same 
34,000 
»  35,  700 
Same 
•42,000 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


73,280 
X 

76,800 
73,  280 
76,800 
76,000 
'»  73, 000 
73,280 
73,  280 
•  73, 271 
73,  280 
80,800 
76,800 
73,  280 
73,280 
73,  280 
73,280 
73,280 
73, 280 
73,  280 
73,280 
73,000 
+• 
73. 280 
73,280 
73,280 


Same 

117,000 

Same 

Same 

Same 

85,000 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

105, 500 

Same 

Same 

Same 

85,500 

82,000 

Same 

'  100, 000 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Single  axles 


Tandem  axles 


Gross  weight 


State 


IntersUto        Other  Interstate        Other  Interstate  Other 

system    highways       system    highways       system      highways 


Montana 18,000 

Nebraska »  18, 900 

Nevada 18.000 

New  Hampshire 22,400 

New  Jersey '23,520 

New  Mexico 21,600 

New  York 22,400 

North  Carolina >  19.000 

North  Dakota 18,000 

Ohio.. 19,000 

Oklahoma 18,000 

Oregon 18,000 

Pennsylvania 123  072 

Rhode  Island 22  400 

South  Carolina 20.000 

South  Dakota 18,000 

Tennessee 18,000 

Texas 18,000 

Utah 18,000 

Vermont 22,400 

Virginia 18,000 

Washington 18.000 

West  Virginia •  18,900 

Wisconsin •19,500 

Wyoming 18,000 


120,000 

•20,000 

i20,000 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

20,000 

Same 

20,000 

t20,000 

Same 

Same 

Same 

20.000 

Same 

Same 

t20,000 

•  23, 520 

20,000 

120,000 

Same 

Same 

20,000 


32,000 

•33,600 
32,000 
36,000 

•  33, 600 
34, 320 
36,000 

'  38, 000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 

>  37, 080 
36,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
33,000 
36,000 
32,000 
32,000 

•33,600 
32,000 
36,000 


134,000 

76,800 

34,000 

•  73, 280 

{34,000 

76,800 

Same 

73,280 

Same 

73, 280 

Same 

86,400 

Same 

71,000 

Same 

•  73, 280 

34,000 

73,280 

Same 

'  78, 000 

34,000 

73,280 

t34, 000 

76,000 

Same 

t73,280 

Same 

73,280 

<  39, 600 

73, 280 

34,000 

73, 280 

Same 

73,280 

Same 

72,000 

t34, 000 

79,900 

Same 

73,280 

34,000 

70,000 

mooo 

76,000 

Same 

73,280 

Same 

•73,000 

Same 

73, 950 

tl05, 500 

{95,000 

1 128, 250 

Same 

Same 

Same 

t80,CO0 

•  79,800 

82,000 

Same 

90,000 

tl05,500 

Same 

Same 

Same 

95,000 

Same 

Same 

f 125, 000 

Same 

76,000 

1101,500 

Same 

Same 

101,000 


>  Includes  2  percent  tolerance. 

>  Includes  3  percent  tolerance. 
» Includes  5  percent  tolerance. 
'  Includes  10  percent  tolerance. 
'  Includes  13  percent  tolerance. 

•  Includes  1,500-lb  tolerance. 
'  Includes  1,000-lb  tolerance  for  each  axle. 
•On  designated  highways,  1  pair  of  tandems  permitted  32.000  lb.  However,  2  pairs  of  32  000-lb 

tandems  permrtted  when  gross  weight  does  not  exceed  73,280  lb 

•  Subject  to  referendum. 
'•  Plus  3-percent  tolerance  to  73,280  lb  maximum. 


The  Congress  mtist  be  concerned  with  a 
strong,  balanced  transportation  system,  and 
rail  freight  is  a  major  part  of  this  system. 

IMPACT  BEYOND  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Some  key  proponents  of  the  heavier  truck 
law  have  said  that  "all  the  law  did  was  say 
that  the  bigger  trucks  could  go  on  the  inter- 
state roads  in  those  states  where  they  are 
permitted  on  the  intrastate  highways,"  and 
that  the  bill  has  not  "encouraged  the  con- 
struction of  heavier  trucks  that  place  a  big- 
ger strain  on  the  nation's  highways." 

These  are  great  misconceptions  or  mis- 
statements of  fact.  PL  93-643  allows  all  states 


•Practical  max  mum  of  73,280  lb  on  typical  5-axle  tractor  semi-trailer  combination. 
tBy  special  permit  for  regular  operations. 
JBy  long-term  permit 
X  =  No  interstate. 
+=Sum  of  axles. 

Note:  Compiled  by  Department  of  Research  and  Transport  Economics,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  to  show  current  State  axle  and  gross  weight  limits  on  interstate  and  other  highways. 
The  table  is  footnoted  to  give  the  tolerances,  exceptions,  and  regular  permit  operations  on  a 
State- by-State  basis.  From  "Transport  Topics,"  Oct  14, 1974. 


to  increase  gross  weights  on  the  Interstate 
System  to  80,000  lbs.,  and  single  and  tandem 
axle  weights  to  20.000  and  34.000  lbs.,  regard- 
less of  the  state's  local  highway  limits.  In 
fact,  state  legislatures  will  now  more  likely 
be  faced  with  pressure  from  shippers  and 
truck  owners  to  Increase  not  only  the  Inter- 
state limit,  but  the  Intrastate  limit  as  well 
In  order  to  match  It.  In  spite  of  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  Norbert  Tiemann's  assur- 
ance to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
in  February,  1974  that  he  didn't  "think  the 
states  will  be  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
to  Increase  weights",  the  American  Trucking 


Association  and  its  state  affiliates  have  been 
working  In  numerous  states  seeking  larger 
and  heavier  trucks. 

In  addition,  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  an  80,000  lb.  truck  will  never  leave  the 
Interstate  System  In  a  state  for  eating,  sleep- 
ing, loading,  unloading,  or  some  other  pur- 
pose. When  the  gross  limits  were  raised  to 
80,000  lbs.  and  the  axle  limits  by  3,000  lbs., 
the  leap-frog,  two-tiered  system  of  truck 
weights  was  further  perpetuated. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  reasons  given  to  the 
Congress  by  DOT  and  others  in  support  of 
the  increase  was  to  seek  uniformity  among 
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the  states  that  permitted  heavier  weights  on 
their  own  highways.  But  in  all  of  the  state 
legislatures  that  have  been  presented  with 
truck  weight  increase  proposals,  not  one  bill 
would  limit  the  increased  weights  to  Inter- 
state highway  systems  only. 

What  is  needed  is  a  uniform  national 
weight  system  for  all  Federal  Aid  Highways, 
not  Just  the  Interstates.  However,  In  the 
absence  of  this  policy,  the  new  Interstate 
limits  should  be  brought  back  down  to  where 
the  House  voted  them  on  August  20,  1974. 

Edward  I.  KocH. 

COMMITTEE    ON   PUBLIC    WORKS 

AND  Transportation, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  8. 1975. 

Dear  Colleague:  We  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  earnestly 
ask  you  to  Join  vis  in  defeating  a  mischievous 
amendment  relating  to  truck  weights  which 
Mr.  Koch  of  N.Y.  has  announced  that  he 
win  offer  when  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  bill  Is  considered  this 
week. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  an 
obvious  effort  to  enact  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill,  the  Koch  amendment  11 
adopted  would  injure  numerous  States  and 
play  havoc  with  the  orderly  flow  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  the  country. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  legislative 
committee  which  has  held  numerous  hear- 
ings and  had  this  entire  matter  under  care- 
ful analysis  and  review  for  the  past  19  years 
urgently  request  your  serious  and  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  Koch  amendment  would  place  a 
clear  majority  of  the  States  In  Jeopardy  ol 
losing  their  Federal  highway  money.  It  would 
force  a  majority  of  States  to  change  State 
laws  In  order  to  qualify  for  funds  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year's  appropriation. 

2.  The  Koch  amendment  would  require  37 
of  the  States  to  enact  lower  and  more  re- 
strictive weight  limits  on  their  very  best 
highways  (their  sections  of  the  Interstate) 
than  those  States  legally  allow  on  their  lesser 
highways. 

3.  In  Mr.  Koch's  own  State  of  New  York, 
loads  of  up  to  105,000  pounds  are  legally  per- 
mitted on  certain  highways.  His  amendmerit 
would  require  them  to  reduce  this  by  about 
30% — to  73,000  pounds  on  every  segment  of 
the  Interstate. 

4.  The  Koch  amendment  would  have  abso- 
lutely no  beneficial  effect  on  highway  safety. 
It  would  not  result  In  smaller  trucks.  It 
would  result  In  more  trucks  on  the  road. 
since  it  would  force  many  thousands  of 
trucks  to  run  part  empty.  It  adopted,  it  would 
require  eight  trucks  to  carry  the  cargo  which 
presently  can  be  transported  by  seven  in 
most  of  the  country. 

5.  This  obviously  would  force  a  needless 
waste  of  productive  capacity,  a  needless 
waste  of  fuel,  and  a  needless  increase  in 
transportation  costs  which  undoubtedly 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of  every 
transported  commodity  including  food. 

6.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  In  the 
present  law  requires  any  State  to  allow  any 
limit  above  73,000  pounds.  Every  State  may 
enact  as  low  a  limit  as  it  deems  prudent  and 
necessary  for  its  own  roads.  H^hway  den- 
sity, weather  and  topography  vary  widely 
throughout  the  country.  The  States  clearly 
deserve  a  greater  fiexlblllty  than  Mr.  Koch 
would  permit  them. 

7.  The  provisions  In  the  present  law  are 
supported  by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
AASHTO  (the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials). 

Mr.  Koch  undoubtedly  means  well.  But  his 
appeal  is  quite  superficial  and  fundamentally 
emotional.  We  are  convinced  that  It  has  no 
rational  basis.  On  the  contrary,  It  could  re- 
sult in  great  unintended  diffictilty  for  the 


States  and  our  nation's  highway  and  trans- 
portation programs. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman, 
William  H.  Harsha, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Trarta- 
portation. 

James  J.  Howard, 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation. 
E.  G.  (Bud)  Shuster, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Jim  Wright, 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Review. 
James  C.  Cleveland, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


Hol'se  op  Represe:ntatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  9, 1975. 

Dear  Colleague:  We  know  you  are  waiting 
with  bated  breath  for  our  response  to  the 
recent  letter  of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  urging  the  defeat  of 
what  they  refer  to  as  a  "mischievous  amend- 
ment relating  to  truck  weights."  Let  us  first 
give  some  background  as  to  how  we  are  where 
wo  are. 

In  August.  1974,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  252- 
159  defeated  the  attempt  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  increase  the  then  existing  In- 
terstate Highway  truck  weight  limitation  of 
73,280  pounds.  The  Public  Works  Committee 
then  undid  that  decisive  vote  through  the 
use  of  flawless  parliamentary  procedures  in 
December,  1974,  by  preventing  any  vote  from 
taking  place  and  through  those  same  proce- 
dures, increasing  truck  weights  to  the  new 
80,000  pounds. 

The  Appropriations  bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidering on  Thursday  is  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle to  seek  the  vote  which  the  Public 
Works  Committee  denied  to  the  House 
through  its  parliamentary  devices  last  year. 
Legislation  is  not  Involved  in  this  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  simply  places  a  limi- 
tation on  how  the  funds  being  appropriated 
may  be  used.  Therefore,  we  can  start  from 
the  premise  that  this  amendment  is  doing 
what  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  appropria- 
tion measures. 

Having  disposed  of  the  "mischievous" 
charge,  let  us  now  address  ourselves  to  the 
substantive  allegations.  First,  we  urge  you 
to  read  the  supplemental  views  which  discuss 
in  detail  all  of  the  reasons  why  a  rollback 
in  truck  weights  to  the  heretofore  73,280 
pounds  allowed  is  in  the  national  interest. 
Those  supplemental  views  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Committee  report  which  is  now  in 
your  office.  These  same  views  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June 

19  on  page  H  5804. 

There  are  two  fundamental  aspects  about 
this  amendment  that  should  be  understood. 
The  amendment  will  not  reduce  truck 
weights  allowable  on  Interstate  Roads  prior 
to  December  1974,  including  weight  limits 
higher  than  the  73.280  lb.  limitation  allow- 
able under  the  original  law's  grandfather 
clause.  Second,  the  amendment  does  not  af- 
fect higher  weights  allowed  on  non-inter- 
state roads  approved  by  state  law  either  be- 
fore or  after  December  1974. 

Now,  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  argu- 
ments posed  in  the  letter  of  our  friends  on 
the  Public  Works  Conamlttee. 

1.  The  Koch  amendment  would  place  a 
clear  majority  of  the  States  In  Jeopardy  of 
losing  their  Federal  highway  money.  It  would 
force  a  majority  of  States  to  change  State 
lawa  in  order  to  qualify  for  funds  In  the 
current  fiscal  year's  appropriation. 

Answer.  Not  true.  At  the  present  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Library  of  Congress,  less  than 

20  states  have  actually  passed  legislation  to 
increase  the  weights  allowable.  Twelve  states 
have  rejected  such  legislation.  The  fact  is 


that  this  amendment  Is  alisolutely  necessary 
now  in  order  to  avoid  a  situation  where  state 
legislatures  under  the  pressures  of  the  truck 
lobby  which,  believe  us,  you  and  we  know  are 
enormous,  pass  legislation  Increasing  the 
states'  weight  limits.  We  cannot  wait  tintll 
the  next  highway  bill  comes  up  to  offer  an 
amendment  restoring  the  old  limit.  The  pleas 
made  today  that  states  have  already  Imple- 
mented the  weight  Increases  will  only  be 
louder  tomorrow.  In  short,  if  we  wait,  we  will 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  magis- 
trate confronted  by  the  defendant  who  has 
killed  his  parents  and  pleads,  "Have  mercy, 
your  honor,  I  am  an  orphan."  In  other  words 
we  want  to  avoid  a  situation  where  the  plea 
is  made  at  a  later  time,  that  most  of  the 
states  have  already  taken  Irrevocable  action 
and  therefore,  require  a  merciful  response  by 
the  Congress. 

2.  The  Koch  amendment  would  require  37 
of  the  states  to  enact  lower  and  more  restric- 
tive weight  limits  on  their  very  best  highways 
(their  sections  of  the  Interstate)  than  those 
states  legally  allow  on  their  lesser  highways. 

Answer.  Not  true.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Association's  own  figures  (their 
chart  appears  in  our  supplemental  views), 
even  before  the  enactment  of  the  higher  in- 
terstate limits  In  December,  only  19  states 
allowed  higher  weights  on  their  own  non- 
interstate  (primary)  highways  and  7  of  the 
19  allowed  the  heavier  weights  by  special 
permits.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  those  high- 
ways pay  for  themselves,  not  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  The  more  basic  fact  is  that  as 
Is  the  case  in  so  many  areas,  state  legislatures 
are  not  able  to  resist  the  lobbying  pressure 
that  the  Congress  has  resisted  on  so  many 
occasions  and  should  on  this  occasion  as  well. 

3.  In  Mr.  Koch's  own  State  of  New  York, 
loads  of  up  to  105,000  pounds  are  legally 
permitted  on  certain  highways.  His  amend- 
ment would  require  them  to  reduce  this  by 
about  30% — to  73,000  pounds  on  every  seg- 
ment of  the  Interstate. 

Answer.  Not  true.  We  wish  it  were  because 
then  we  could  have  the  additional  argument 
that  one  of  us  was  asserting  a  point  of  view 
which  notwithstanding  its  adverse  Impact 
on  his  own  state,  is  worthwhile  asserting  be- 
cause of  the  national  Interest.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  not 
adopted  legislation  permitting  an  Increase  in 
weight  on  the  interstate  highway  over  the 
current  71,000  pound  limitation.  It  is  true 
that  the  primary  non-interstate  system  is 
under  a  temporary  permit  granted  by  the 
prior  Governor  allowing  Increased  truck 
weights.  But  again,  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
Interstate  system. 

4.  The  Koch  amendment  would  have  ab- 
solutely no  beneficial  effect  on  highway 
safety.  It  would  not  result  In  smaller  trucks. 
It  would  result  in  more  trucks  on  the  road. 
since  it  would  force  many  thousands  of 
trucks  to  run  part  empty.  If  adopted.  It 
would  require  eight  trucks  to  carry  the 
cargo  which  presently  can  be  transported  by 
seven  in  most  of  the  country. 

Answer.  Not  true.  The  most  damaging 
statement  made  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, actually  helpful  to  this  cause,  is 
that  of  Director  James  B.  Gregory,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Administration,  who  testified  before  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Sbcte.  on 
March  21,  1975.  In  response  to  a  question 
I  posed,  Mr.  Gregory  said,  "Prom  the  stand- 
point of  the  chances  of  fatality,  I  was  dead 
wrong."  referring  to  his  earlier  view  that 
the  fatality  rate  for  automobile  passengers 
involved  in  truck-car  collisions  would  be 
similar  "whether  it  (the  truck)  weighs 
70,000  pounds  or  80,000  poimds."  Also  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  of  DOT  has 
provided  a  chart*  which  shows  that  there  la 
a  linear  increase  in  the  death  rate  for  per- 
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sons  other  than  truck  occupants  In  car/truck 
crashes.  To  illustrate: 

Truck  weights  In  pounds,  70,000-75,000; 
number  of  accidents.  1.982;  persons  other 
than  truck  occupants  killed  281. 

Truck  weights  in  pounds,  over  75,000; 
number  of  accidents,  371;  persons  other  than 
truck  occupants  killed,  70. 

The  basic  premise  for  the  DOT'S  support- 
ing the  increase  In  truck  weights  was  affirmed 
to  us  In  a  letter  of  June  16.  1975  from  Sec- 
retary William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.  Secretary 
Coleman  said,  "The  55  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit,  while  conserving  fuel  and  thus  lower- 
ing that  aspect  of  trucking  costs,  results  m 
decreased  productivity  for  the  trucking  In- 
dustry." In  fact,  even  If  that  were  true,  evfery 
other  sector  of  our  economy  has  had  to  bear 
some  impact  of  our  having  to  conserve  fuel. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  the  55  mile  per  hour 
speed  limit  is  only  temporary  and  probably 
will  change  as  our  energy  situation  changes. 
However,  once  the  law  allows  each  state  to 
Increase  Its  truck  weights  on  the  federal 
highway  system.  It  will  be  Irreversible. 

5.  This  obviously  would  force  a  needless 
waste  of  productive  capacity,  a  needless  waste 
of  fuel,  and  a  needless  increase  In  trans- 
portation costs  which  undoubtedly  would  be 
pEissed  on  to  the  consumers  of  every  trans- 
ported commodity  Including  food. 

Answer.  Not  true.  Not  true  because  of  the 
pejorative  language,  to  wit.  "needless  waste." 
There  is  a  need  to  limit  the  weight  and  size 
of  trucks.  Indeed,  if  the  trucking  Industry 
had  Its  way,  not  only  would  weights  be  In- 
creased but  the  size.  Including  widths,  would 
be  increased  as  the  trucking  lobby  has  tried 
to  legislate  In  the  past.  Let  us  talk  of  the 
real  waste  and  the  cost  to  the  public.  Accord- 
ing to  conservative  estimates  of  the  US  DOT, 
the  annual  cost  increase  for  highway  mainte- 
nance due  to  higher  permissible  weight  limi- 
tations Is  $34  million  to  the  States,  $30  mil- 
lion to  the  counties  and  $24  million  to  the 
cities,  all  unreimbursed.  Furthermore,  we 
have  railroads  for  large  loads  and  they  should 
be  put  to  greater  use  for  such  purposes. 

6.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  in  the 
present  law  requires  any  State  to  allow  any 
limit  above  73,280  pounds.  Every  State  may 
enact  as  low  a  limit  as  it  deems  prudent  and 
necessary  for  its  own  roads.  Highway  density, 
weather  and  topography  vary  widely  through- 
out the  country.  The  States  clearly  deserve 
a  greater  flexibility  than  Mr.  Koch  would  per- 
mit them. 

Answer.  Not  true.  But  the  special  condi- 
tions the  Committee  cites  call  for  lower 
limits  not  higher  limits.  F^irthermore,  It  be- 
comes nearly  Impossible  to  resist  the  truck- 
ing lobby,  particularly  when  adjacent  states 
have  succvmabed  to  pressures  for  higher 
limits.  We  repeat  that  the  truckers  and  al- 
most every  other  lobby  has  had  greater  suc- 
cess with  the  state  legislatures  than  with  the 
Congress  and  it  is  the  Congress  that  the  peo- 
ple must  depend  upon  in  this  case,  too. 

7.  The  provisions  In  the  present  law  are 
supported  by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
AASHTO  (the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  officials.) 

Answer.  True.  But  who  is  on  the  other 
side?  Organizations  supporting  repeal  In- 
clude the  AFL-CIO,  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engmeers,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  (state,  county  and  local  govern- 
ments, not  the  federal  government,  must  pay 
the  Increased  highway  maintenance  costs), 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (chartered  by  Congress  to  advise  the 
Department  of  Transportation),  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  the  Professional 
Drivers  Council  for  Safety  and  Health,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks  ( AFL-CIO  j,  the  OU,  Chemical 
and   Atomic   Workers   International   Union, 


Common  Cause,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  many  others.  And  most 
Important,  YOU,  if  you  are  one  of  the  252 
who  voted  In  August  to  maintain  the  73,280 
lb.  limit  or  If  you  are  a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress Interested  In  a  Congress  which  sees  the 
public's  interest  as  paramount  to  special  In- 
terests. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

QlLAEST  OUDE. 

Ken  Hechleb. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
and  all  of  their  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  for  pro- 
ducing what  looks  to  me  like  an  excellent 
bill.  I  think  they  should  be  particularly 
commended  for  bringing  out  a  bill  that  is 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  imder  the 
budget.  I  hate  to  complain  about  any  bill 
that  comes  to  us  in  that  condition. 

However,  my  particular  interest  in  this 
bill  is  in  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Agency, 
which  is  covered  on  pages  32,  33,  and  34 
of  the  committee  report. 

We  have  given  to  that  agency  in  this 
bill  about  $49  million  for  mass  transit 
research  and  development.  However, 
most  of  this  research  money  is  devoted 
to  what  we  might  call  conventional  tran- 
sit— a  sort  of  a  state-of-the-arts  situa- 
tion. For  the  new  intriguing  technologies 
which  DOT  now  chooses  to  call  high  per- 
formance personal  rapid  transit,  we 
have  practically  nothing  in  this  particu- 
lar bUl. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  crowded  condi- 
tions and  the  environment  forced  us 
to  look  to  mass  transit  long  before  our 
energy  problem  began,  but  the  energy 
problem  has  given  a  new  urgency  to  the 
need  to  develop  mass  transit  in  this 
country. 

I  think  that  the  committee's  bill 
pretty  much  guarantees  that  we  are  not 
going  to  make  much  progress  quickly 
in  mass  transit,  because  we  are  ignoring 
the  technologies  that  offer  the  greatest 
performance.  In  its  appropriation  re- 
quest, the  administration  asked  for  $31/2 
million  for  an  HPPRT  demonstration  in 
the  Denver  area.  The  committee  has  ex- 
cised that  amount,  and  there  is  virtually 
no  money  left  in  the  bill  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  new  technology. 

I  understand  that  the  committee's  ob- 
jections related  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  the  demonstration  was  to  be  put 
into  a  system  which  would  have  to  be 
developed  Immediately  in  an  area  of  high 
population  density.  Therefore,  the  dem- 
onstration might  not  be  all  that  we  de- 
sired because  of  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic. I  cannot  fault  the  subcommittee. 
The  lessons  of  Morgantown  were  learned 
at  great  expense. 

But,  I  further  understand  that  DOT 
has  now  agreed  before  other  committees 
of  this  Congress  that  it  is  willing  to  move 
that  demonstration  project  from  Broom- 
field,  In  the  Denver  area,  down  to  their 
test  operation  in  Pueblo,  Colo.  I  am 
further  informed  by  members  of  the 
subcommittee  that  a  demonstration  at 
Pueblo  would  not  get  an  objection  from 


them.  I  would  hope  that  this  would  be 
true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  terribly  im- 
portant that  we  not  devote  all  of  our  re- 
search and  development  to  one  area,  i 
think  we  are  not  spending  an  adequate 
amount  of  money  to  develop  what  seems 
to  be  the  most  interesting  transit 
technologies. 

I  note  that  on  this  floor  not  too  long 
ago  we  actually  had  an  amendment  of- 
fered which  would  have  given  $750  mil- 
lion to  transit  R.  &  D.  The  committee  has 
given  $49  million,  and  much  of  that  can- 
not be  spent  in  the  most  promising  areas. 
As  a  result,  we  will  continue  to  give  away 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  buses 
and  for  conventional  subway  develop- 
ments, which  are  good  and  needed  sys- 
tems, but  which  have  not  proved  to  be 
attractive  in  the  marketplace. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  made  little 
preparation  here  to  develop  the  systems 
of  the  future  that  people  will  really  want 
to  ride  as  attractive  alternates  to  the 
automobile. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  noting  that  the  bill  does 
not  have  any  disposition  of  about  $4.4 
million  which  is  unspent  from  previous 
authorizations  and  appropriations, 
whether  the  committee  would  look  un- 
kindly toward  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  of  money  in  this  HPPRT  area, 
and  specifically,  how  they  would  feel  dis- 
posed to  the  development  of  a  HPPRT 
demonstration,  say,  in  the  Pueblo  area? 
Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  I  have  told  the  gentleman  in  oui* 
previous  conversation,  we  are  consider- 
ing this  proposal,  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  tells  us  that  there  is 
this  $4  million-plus  which  is  available 
and  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
We  would  like  to  have  any  such  ex- 
periment carried  on  in  the  Pueblo  area, 
where  we  would  have  some  considerable 
control  over  it  and  where  we  think  the 
funds  could  be  expended  better. 

This  PRT  program,  as  the  gentleman 
points  out,  could  be  a  very  important 
one.  We  think  that  there  are  some  ques- 
tions that  have  to  be  answered  as  to 
just  what  we  are  going  to  use  the  PRT 
for.  I  think  we  can  use  it  very  valuably 
in  airports,  in  restricted  areas,  in  down- 
town areas  where  we  want  to  keep  auto- 
mobiles out  and  let  the  people  in.  I  fur- 
ther think  that  the  technology  of  PRT 
is  something  which  is  valuable  to  the 
country. 

The  project  that  was  originally  pro- 
posed for  Denver,  however,  was  one 
which  I  would  consider  grandiose,  where 
they  were  going  to  use  PRT's  to  prac- 
tically supplant  every  other  method  of 
transportation  in  Denver.  That  is  no 
longer  being  done. 

If  we  can  work  out  some  kind  of  way 
in  which  to  go  ahead  with  this  research 
in  a  reasonable  way,  I  think  that  the 
subcommittee  would  be  favorably  dis- 
posed to  it  during  this  time.  I  hope  that 
we  can  work  this  out  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  before  we  are  finished  with 
this  bill. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel) has  expired. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
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additional    minutes    to    the    gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  comments. 

I  do  agree  with  him  that  no  system, 
even  the  most  exotic  technology,  is  ever 
going  to  supplant  everything  that  we 
have  in  place  now.  We  have  a  variety  of 
transit  needs,  and  PRT,  whatever  its 
form,  is  only  going  to  be  a  part  of  an 
overall  system  in  any  particular  area. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  me  because 
my  area  is  one  of  low  density.  Probably 
a  fixed  rail  system  or  a  subway-type  sys- 
tem will  never  be  economical  in  my  area, 
absent  huge  Federal  operating  subsidies. 
Therefore,  for  the  time  being,  we  are 
confined  to  transit  and  bus  services, 
which  are  necessary  and  useful. 

But,  if  we  do  know  that  experimenta- 
tion and  research  such  as  the  gentleman 
has  described  is  being  conducted,  and 
that  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  have 
this  kind  of  development,  I  think  it  will 
be  very  helpful,  not  only  for  my  area, 
but  for  other  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

To  recapitulate,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
be  spending  less  this  fiscal  year,  1976,  on 
transit  research  and  development  than 
we  spent  5  years  ago.  We  will  spend  less 
than  half  on  R.  &  D.  this  year  than  Presi- 
dent Nixon  requested  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
Worse,  we  are  spending  next  to  nothing 
on  the  development  of  new  attractive 
transit  technologies. 

Our  lack  of  development  means  that 
we  are  forcing  local  governments  and 
transportation  authorities  to  consider 
only  buses  or  obsolete,  unattractive  fixed 
rail  systems.  Buses  are  a  worthy  part  of 
most  integrated  transit  systems.  Fixed 
rail— subway-type — systems  are  usable 
In  some  areas,  particularly  corridors,  of 
high  population  density,  but  are  gen- 
erally not  an  attractive  transit  alterna- 
tive, and  are,  moreover,  frightfully  ex- 
pensive. We  urgently,  and  desperately, 
need  technologies  to  provide  viable 
transpoi-tation  alternatives. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  increase  the  R.  &  D.  figure, 
specifically  for  HPPRT.  I  am  pleased 
that  our  subcommittee  has  no  objections 
to  use  of  the  unspent  $4.4  million  for  this 
development. 

The  importance  of  this  technology  to 
my  own  area  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  and  statement  from  local 
leaders: 

State  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  7, 1975. 
Hon.  Bn.L  Frenzel, 

U.S.  Congressman,  Longworth  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Frenzel:  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  United  States  Senate's 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  presently 
considering  the  budget  requests  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Administration  for  the  next 
financial  year. 

The  Twin  City  metropolitan  area  leaders 
who  have  signed  the  attached  statement  are 
united  in  their  concern  that  the  building 
of  a  proposed  test  track  for  High  Perform- 
ance Personal  Rapid  Transit  (HPPRT)  go 
forth  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  hope  that 
you  take  Into  consideration  ovir  united  sup- 
port for  UMTA's  research  efforts  in  this  field 
88  your  deliberations  proceed  In  this  Impor- 
tant policy  area. 


I  am  also  includmg  a  statement  that  pro- 
vides details  on  the  Twin  City  metropolitan 
area's  overall  transportation  planning  efforts 
and  the  part  that  High  Performance  Personal 
Rapid  Transit  plays  in  them. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  North, 
State  Senator — District  62. 


To:  The  Mlnne.sota  Congressional  Delegation, 
UMTA,  and  appropriate  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  leaders 

The  following  Is  a  statement  that  the  un- 
dersigned have  reviewed  and  with  which  we 
agree.  We  feel  that  UMTA  should  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  planned  construction  of 
an  HPPRT  test  track.  We  believe  that  funds 
for  such  a  test  track  should  be  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  now  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration 
has  for  several  years  been  considering  the 
construction  of  a  test  track  for  an  HPPRT 
automated  system.  They  have  proceeded  as 
far  as  letting  contracts  to  three  companies 
for  prellmlnatry  engineering  on  three  al- 
ternative systems.  The  next  step  will  be  the 
selection  of  one  system  for  a  small  test  facil- 
ity. There  presently  are  no  definite  plans  for 
the  location  of  the  facility. 

There  Is  general  agreement  in  tlie  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  area  that  an  HPPRT  test 
facility  should  be  built  Immediately  by 
UMTA  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  facility  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
various  studies  In  which  UMTA  and  the  Min- 
nesota tascpayer  have  invested  large  amounts 
of  money,  including  the  University  Area 
Study,  the  Small  Vehicle  Study,  and  the 
Council's  transportation  planning. 

2.  Private  industry  will  not  assume  the  fi- 
nancial risk  of  building  an  HPPRT  test  facil- 
ity. 

3.  Decision  makers  will  want  to  know  sev- 
eral years  from  now  if  the  technical  and 
environmental  problems  associated  with 
HPPRT  can  be  overcome. 

4.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  genuine  HPPRT 
research  facility  which  is  not  forced  prema- 
turely into  passenger  service. 

5.  It  lb  our  hope  that  If  a  HPPRT  test  facil- 
ity is  built,  the  following  factors  will  be 
taken  into  consideration: 

a.  There  is  a  need  to  test  small  vehicle 
technology  In  the  severe  weather  conditions 
found  in  northern  areas  of  the  country. 

b.  There  is  as  much  of  a  need  for  a  re- 
search effort  in  the  area  of  reducing  guide- 
way  size  and  the  aesthetics  of  guldeway  and 
station  design  as  there  Is  In  the  technical 
areas. 

c.  There  is  also  a  need  for  work  on  cost 
saving  techniques  for  vehicle  and  guldeway 
construction. 

J.  Douglas  Relm,  Chairman,  Metropolitan 
Transit  Commission. 

The  Honorable  Robert  D.  North,  Chairman, 
Minnesota  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Opera- 
tions and  Structure  (jurisdiction  over  tran- 
sit matters) . 

The  Honorable  Wendell  R.  Anderson,  Gov- 
ernor. 

Stanley  B.  Kegler,  Chairman,  Metropolitan 
Council,  Environment  and  Transportation 
Committee. 

The  Honorable  Pete  Petrafeso,  Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Social  and  Economic  De- 
velopment (Jurladlction  over  transit  mat- 
ters) . 

John  Boland,  Chairman,  Metropolitan 
Council. 

Please  find  attached  an  agreed  to  state- 
ment on  the  background  of  the  Twin  Cities 
total  transportation  planning  efforts  and  the 
portion  of  that  effort  of  which  HPPRT  po- 
tentially Is  a  part. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Winn)  . 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  for  yielding  the  time. 

I  had  Intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
at  page  18,  line  15,  which  would  have 
added  $4.2  million  to  the  $10  million  al- 
ready in  that  section,  but  I  have  talked  to 
the  chairman  and  minority  member,  and 
they  have  told  me  that  they  recognize 
the  problem  that  I  have  been  confronted 
with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten>  referred 
to  it  a  minute  ago,  and  I  wonder  whether 
the  chairman  could  clarify  their  inten- 
tions. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  that  purpose,  I 
will  be  glad  to  try  to  clarify  the  intention 
of  the  committee. 

This  matter  was  just  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  day  that 
the  bill  was  in  full  committee  for  action. 
The  authorizing  law,  as  we  understood 
it,  would  provide  contract  authority  up 
to  $2.5  million  for  this  important  new 
kind  of  project.  There  was  a  difference 
of  opinion,  however,  that  developed  be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House,  and  the  administration,  as  to 
what  the  legislation  as  passed  meant.  So, 
in  order  to  resolve  this,  we  included  $10 
million  as  a  direct  appropriation  for  these 
projects.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn).  I 
know  of  that  gentleman's  interest  in  this. 
If  the  $10  million  that  we  have  provided 
in  this  bill  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  projects  in  this  country  for  the 
coming  year  we  will  certainly  be  open  to 
the  consideration  of  additional  funds  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  money  avail- 
able for  these  projects. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  problem  I  refer  to  concerns  fund- 
ing for  the  access  highways  to  the  public 
recreational  areas  on  certain  lakes.  In 
this  case  I  am  specifically  referring  to 
the  Clinton  Parkway,  which  is  the  pro- 
posed access  road,  and  the  only  reason- 
able means  of  access,  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers'  Clinton  Lake  Project. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  this  project 
was  authorized  by  section  115  of  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of 
1974."  The  conference  report  on  that  au- 
thorizing legislation  specifically  stated, 
and  I  quote. 

It  is  the  Intent  and  expectation  of  the 
conferees  that  projects  Initially  approved 
under  this  section  will  Include  ...  a  route 
from  Lawrence,  Kansas,  to  Clinton  Lake. 

It  is  expected  that  Clinton  Lake  will 
be  ready  for  some  recreational  use  by 
the  summer  of  1977.  It  is  a  large  lake 
which  will  provide  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  persons  from  several  surroimd- 
Ing  counties,  Including  the  metropolitan 
Kansas  City  area  in  both  Kansas  and 
Missouri.  If  the  Clinton  Parkway  is  not 
funded,  increasingly  large  numbers  of 
people  will  be  forced  to  use  wholly  In- 
adequate existing  county  roads  to  reach 
the  lake.  I  miderstand  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimates  as  many  as  1  mil- 
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lion  persons  annually  will  be  traveling 
to  Clinton  Lake  on  these  county  roads 
by  1980.  Such  an  Increase  In  traffic  flow 
on  these  old  roads  will  create  a  very 
hazardous  situation.  If  the  Clinton 
Parkway  is  funded  under  this  fiscal  year 
1976  appropriation,  the  project  could  be 
completed  by  the  summer  of  1978,  in 
time  to  prevent  much  unnecessary  in- 
convenience and  injuries  to  which  visi- 
tors to  Clinton  Lake  would  otherwise  be 
exposed. 

It  has  been  a  little  confusing  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  I  might  add, 
and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  working  on  it,  and  also  to 
the  county  commissioners  who  have 
come  back  here  several  times  to  make 
their  presentation.  Local  officials  are 
prepared  to  pledge  the  required  30  per- 
cent local  share  of  the  cost  of  this  much 
needed  access  parkway. 

I  appreciate  the  explanation  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and  hope 
that  the  Clinton  Parkway  will  certainly 
enjoy  a  top  priority  along  with  some  of 
the  other  projects  out  of  the  $10  million. 
Mr.  McPALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  one  member  of  the  sub- 
committee I  would  be  very  glad  to  co- 
operate with  the  gentleman  in  making 
sure  that  the  money  is  available  for  this 
important  project. 
Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  MiiFORD). 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  page  9  of  the  committees' 
bill  dealing  with  R.  &  D.  activities  of  the 
FAA. 

The  committee  is  appropriating  $60,- 
000.000  to  the  PAA  for  research,  engi- 
neering and  development.  I  believe  that 
this  figure  will  not  allow  the  PAA  to  con- 
duct important  programs  of  research 
and  development.  It  is  $20,400,000  less 
than  the  budget  request  and  $25,400,000 
less  than  the  amount  that  our  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  had 
authorized. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee determined  that  the  PAA  R.  &  D. 
program  should  be  funded  at  $85,400,- 
000.  This  conclusion  was  the  result  of 
hearings  and  research  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  and  Trans- 
portation R.  &  D.  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee.   The    Aviation    Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  several  members  have  had 
extensive   experience   In   matters   con- 
cerning aeronautical  R.  &  D.  It  examines 
the  NASA  aeronautical  R.  &  D.  program 
as  well  as  the  PAA  R.  &  D.  program, 
making  it  the  only  body  in  the  legislative 
branch  that  has  jurisdiction  over  all  civil 
aviation  R.  &  D.  This  broad  jurisdiction 
has  given  the  subcommittee  a  unique 
perspective  of  the  technological  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  associated  with 
aviation  In  this  coimtry.  Through  this 
perspective,  the  subcommittee  has  con- 
cluded that  safety  and  efficiency  In  air 
travel  could  be  Immeasurably  Improved 
by  a  moderate  Increase  In  aeronautical 
R.  &  D.  efforts. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  point  because 
U.S.   aviation  has   experienced  several 


very  tragic  aircraft  accidents  with  high 
loss  of  life  and  property  in  the  past  year 
or  two.  While  our  aviation  safety  record 
Is  outstanding  in  comparison  to  other 
countries  and  by  measurement  with 
other  transportation  modes,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  may  be  able  to  avoid  some 
of  these  tragedies  in  the  future  If  we 
provide  adequate  resources  for  research 
and  development  because  it  is  through 
research  and  development  that  we  strive 
to  Increase  the  Nation's  air  vehicles'  and 
systems'  reliability,  capacity,  safety,  and 
long-term  economies.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  cite  a  few  examples.  The  automated 
flight  data  processing  system  provides 
capabilities  for  flight  plan  tracking, 
automatic  updating  of  flight  plan  posi- 
tions, and  automatic  handoff  between 
control  sectors.  Development  and  test  of 
additional  en  route  automation  Improve- 
ments are  proceeding  at  the  National 
Aviation  Facilities  Experimental  Cen- 
ter. These  improvements  will  provide 
the  en  route  controller  with  a  safety 
backup  by  having  the  computer  monitor 
the  air  traffic  situation,  project  it  into 
the  immediate  future,  and  generate 
alerts  to  the  controller  when  predicted 
aircraft  separations  become  less  than  a 
prescribed  minimum. 

Two  other  systems,  known  as  auto- 
mated radar  terminal  systems,  or  ARTS 
II  and  in,  are  intended  to  provide  auto- 
mation capabilities  for  radar  tracking 
at  air  terminals. 

Another  program  is  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  Air  Traffic  Control  Radar  Beacon 
System  performance  ttirough  better 
ground  antennas  at  en  route  and  termi- 
nal radar  sites.  There  is  also  a  proposed 
replacement  for  the  current  system 
known  as  DABS,  or  the  Discrete  Address 
Beacon  System.  DABS  has  been  designed 
to  provide  greater  surveillance  accuracy, 
more  timely  data,  and  reduced  garbling 
of  aircraft  transponder  replies. 

To  aid  in  collision  avoidance,  the  PAA 
Is  investigating  the  flexibility  of  proxhn- 
Ity  warning  Indicators  as  well  as  a  col- 
lision avoidance  system — CAS.  The  CAS 
not  only  warns  the  pilot  of  an  approach- 
ing coUision  but  provides  commands  on 
the  correct  maneuver  to  take.  There  is 
also  a  possibility  to  extend  the  DABS  sys- 
tem to  provide  equipped  aircraft  with  an 
on-board  capability  for  collision  detec- 
tion and  warning  at  minimal  added 
avionics  cost. 

In  the  landing  pattern,  pilots  will  be 
aided  by  a  new  microwave  landing  sys- 
tem being  developed  jointly  by  the  PAA 
NASA,  and  the  DOD. 

The  expected  benefits  include  lower 
Installed  cost,  increased  performance  ca- 
pabilities, common  military/civil  usage 
and  international  standardization.  Also, 
while  in  the  landing  position,  pilots  will 
benefit  from  wake  vortex  studies  under- 
taken by  the  PAA.  Wake  vortices 
especially  from  large  jet  aircraft,  present 
a  potential  hazard  to  following  aircraft 
especially  light  aircrlft.  Increased  air- 
craft separation  between  classes  of  air- 
craft have  been  Imposed  to  provide  for 
safe  operations.  To  avoid  these  reductions 
in  terminal  air  traffic  capacity,  a  pro- 
gram has  been  initiated  to  reduce  these 
spaclngs,  while  maintaining  safety,  by 


predicting  the  life  and  movement  of  the 
vortices. 

En  route,  pilots  will  be  aided  by  mod- 
ernized flight  service  stations.  An  PAA 
plan  envisions  primary  dependence  on 
pilot  self -briefing  terminals  at  2,500 
locations  connected  to  a  central  process- 
ing facility. 

To  improve  safety  on  the  ground,  the 
PAA  and  ATA  completed  full-scale  eval- 
uation of  the  effects  of  a  severe  fuel-spil] 
fire.  Another  joint  project  was  under- 
taken with  NASA  to  determine  the  crash- 
worthiness  of  airplanes  under  varied  cir- 
cumstance and  related  passenger  sur- 
vivability. 

To  live  within  the  dollar  limits  pro- 
posed by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  force  PAA  to  delay  development 
work  on  the  microwave  landing  system 
and  consequently  affect  U.S.  leadership 
in  this  important  area,  the  discrete 
address  beacon  system,  intermittent 
positive  control,  and  other  programs 
which  are  directly  related  to  improving 
safety  and  increasing  capacity  of  the  air- 
space system.  Further  progress,  if  any, 
within  the  levels  recommended  by  the 
committee,  would  be  negligible,  and  vital 
programs  would  be  set  back  at  least  1  to 
2  years. 

We  must  not  be  shortsighted  and  cast 
our  eyes  to  tomorrow  or  next  month  or 
next  year.  We  must  provide  PAA  with 
the  resources  it  needs  to  fulfill  its  statu- 
tory obligations,  to  maintain  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  worldwide  aviation  and  to  further 
improve  our  safety  record.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  folly— tantamount  to  the 
Congress  closing  its  eyes  to  near-  and 
long-term  payoffs  in  the  preservation  of 
life  and  projierty  by  reducing  aircraft  ac- 
cidents. The  investment  is  small— the  re- 
turn very  great  Indeed. 

I  apologize  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  not  being  able  to  make  the 
record  of  our  authorizing  work  available 
to  him  in  time  for  his  committee's  con- 
sideration before  acting  on  this  bill. 

I  had  considered  introducing  a  fioor 
amendment  to  increase  the  R.  &  D. 
amounts.  However,  I  felt  that  this  would 
be  unfair  to  Members  of  the  House  and 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee because  this  matter  is  highly  tech- 
nical and  we  do  not  have  the  time  here 
to  go  into  the  necessary  technical  de- 
tails. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
be  receptive  to  a  joint  conference  In- 
crease in  the  amounts  shown  on  page  9, 
line  17,  if  our  Senate  colleagues  were  to 
suggest  this  move?  I  hasten  to  point  out 
that  that  the  other  body's  authorizing 
committee  was  able  to  complete  their 
work  and  develop  the  necessary  record  to 
responsibility  support  an  Increase  In  this 
category. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILPORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement,  and  I  welcome  the  gentle- 
man's experience,  expertise,  and  Intelli- 
gence in  this  field  of  research  and  devel- 
opment In  the  PAA.  The  new  respon- 
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sibilities  which  his  committee  has,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  is  certainly  welcomed 
by  our  subcommittee.  I  believe  he  will 
augment  the  ability  of  the  House  to  im- 
derstand  the  R.  &  D.  program  of  the 
FAA.  Certainly,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  aviation  safety  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  has  talked  about  some 
of  the  most  important  projects  on  which 
the  FAA  is  now  working.  Hopefully,  they 
might  be  able  to  save  lives  in  aviation  in 
the  years  ahead.  We  provided  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  of  appropriations 
which  the  FAA  has  had  in  the  past  year, 
some  $60  million.  Should  the  Senate  de- 
cide to  add  more  money  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  PAA — and  the  PAA  is  re- 
questing that — we  will  certainly  consult 
with  the  gentleman  and  utilize  the  exper- 
tise and  information  which  the  gentle- 
man will  accumulate  in  hearings  this 
year  so  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  reason- 
able level  for  PAA  Research  and  De- 
velopment to  make  certain  that  the 
safety  of  air  travelers  in  this  country 
will  be  protected  in  years  to  come. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  certainly  appreciate  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  this. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  appreciate  the  Chair- 
man's consideration. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  including  funds  for  the  re- 
duced fares  for  the  elderly  and  the  han- 
dicapped, but  hope  that  in  the  demon- 
stration grant  part  of  the  bill  there  will 
be  funds  specifically  allocated  for  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  pilot  project  on  the 
feasibility  of  subsidies  or  reduced  fares 
to  the  poor  who  are  not  elderly  or  handi- 
capped. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  come  to 
Congress,  a  transportation  appropria- 
tions measure  has  reached  the  floor  with- 
out bitter  controversy  about  mass  transit 
funding.  I  was  so  surprised  by  this  pleas- 
ant change  that  I  was  tempted  to  support 
the  bill  in  toto  for  this  reason  alone. 
However,  as  we  all  know,  voting  for  legis- 
lation is  not  quite  that  simple. 

H.R.  8365,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  appropri- 
ations bill  for  1976,  contains  some  very 
good  features,  as  well  as  some  glaring 
oversights.  An  example  of  this  Is  the  pro- 
vision setting  aside  funding  for  section 
5(m)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1974,  which  requires 
that  an  applicant  for  fimds  under  sec- 
tion 5  grant  programs  agree  to  charge  no 
more  than  half  fares  to  elderly  and  hand- 
icapped persons  during  the  nonpeak 
service  hours.  While  I  have  commended 
the  committee  for  Including  these  funds, 
1  am  disheartened  that  no  slmUar  provi- 
sion existed  for  meeting  the  transporta- 
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tion  needs  of  the  working  poor,  who  are 
in  many  instances  completely  dependent 
on  public  transportation  for  getting  back 
and  forth  to  work. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  energy  crisis 
in  1973,  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
by  more  than  20  percent.  A  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  these  Increases  occurred 
in  the  areas  of  housing,  medical  care, 
transportation,  and  food,  all  items  over 
which  users  have  little  or  no  discretion- 
ary control  and  without  which  they  sim- 
ply cannot  continue  to  exist.  Since  even 
in  the  best  of  times  the  poor  spend  a 
larger  share  of  their  incomes  on  such 
necessities,  our  economic  hardships  had 
the  impact  of  a  full  fledged  depression  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned.  They  desper- 
ately need  oiu*  help. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  just  advised  me  that,  while  in  the 
absence  of  specific  authorizing  legislation 
a  nationwide  program  cannot  immedi- 
ately be  imdertaken  in  this  area,  some 
of  the  unearmarked  research  and  dem- 
onstration funds  could  properly  be  uti- 
lized for  pilot  programs  which  could  use 
whole  cities  as  demonstration  areas. 

A  front  page  article  in  the  July  5  copy 
of  the  New  York  Times  quotes  Secretary 
of  Transportation  William  T.  Coleman 
on  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  two- 
tier  fare  system,  with  lower  fares  for 
low-income  groups,  on  urban  mass  tran- 
sit systems.  Given  this  apparent  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  Indicate  its  Interest  in  such 
research  and  demonstration  programs 
and  secure  a  commitment  from  the  De- 
partment. I  further  hope  that  New  York 
City,  with  its  many  special  needs  and 
large  segment  of  needy  population,  will 
be  included  in  such  a  program. 

Naturally,  we  must  also  work  on  au- 
thorizing legislation.  I  have  obtained  two 
excellent  charts  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress which  depict  the  special  transpor- 
tation needs  of  various  segments  of  our 
population.  They  clearly  indicate  that, 
while  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
need  and  should  have  assistance,  they 
represent  but  a  small  portion  of  those 
with  special  needs.  The  poor,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  yoimg  also  need  help, 
and  it  Is  up  to  us  to  provide  it. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  the  article  and  the  charts 
Into  the  Record.  I  hope  that  they  wIU 
serve  as  guides  in  developing  relevant 
and  responsive  legislation. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  5, 1975) 

Low  TRANsrr  Fares  for  Poor  Backed 
(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 
Washington,  July  4. — Hard-pressed  urban 
transit  systems  should  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  installing  a  two-tier  fare  system 
charging  higher  fares  to  all  but  low-Income 
passengers,  William  T.  Coleman,  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  says. 

Some  cities.  Including  New  York,  already 
provide  low  rates  to  senior  citizens  who  ride 
during  off  peak  hours.  "Relief  recipients, 
job-seekers  and  others  perhaps  should  be 
treated  like  senior  citizens,"  Mr.  Coleman 
said  In  an  Interview  on  Thursday. 

"Most  cities  want  to  provide  low  fares  to 
low-income  people  who  have  no  alternative 
to  the  public  transportation  system,"  he  said, 
"but  fares  for  others  shotild  be  decided  on 


a  different  basis.  The  basis  should  be — what 
is  the  maximum  nonprofit  price  you  can 
charge  and  still  not  lose  too  many  people 
to  other  modes  of  transportation." 

Mr.  Coleman,  a  lawyer  from  Philadelphia 
who  has  been  on  the  Job  at  Transportation 
for  four  months,  said  that  cities  also  should 
renegotiate  union  contracts  to  permit  part- 
time  drivers  to  augment  the  driver  force 
during  peak  hours.  This  could  add  to  pro- 
ductivity, he  said. 

Most  union  contracts  now  require  the 
transit  authorities  to  give  full  pay  and  credit 
for  eight  hours  of  work  to  drivers  who  come 
to  work  In  the  morning,  even  though  there 
is  Idle  time  after  the  peak  period,  which  may 
last  for  only  two  or  three  hours. 

"Young  people,  students  and  maybe  even 
housewives  might  be  able  to  work  a  peak 
period,  and  help  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  regular  drivers  needed,"  he  said.  "It  really 
makes  you  wonder  when  you  see  all  of  those 
55-p.i£senger  buses  going  around  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  with  six  passengers  on 
them." 

Mr.  Coleman,  whose  department  adminis- 
ters new  legislation  that  helps  cities  buy 
new  equipment,  said  that  transit  planners 
also  .should  give  more  thought  to  buying 
smaller  buses  and  Jitneys  for  use  during 
lulls. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1974  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  *11.8-binion  over 
a  six-year  period  to  assist  cities  with  operat- 
ing costs,  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  the 
cost  of  research. 

The  department  has  committed  more  than 
S1.4-bllllon  In  assistance  under  the  act  so 
far.  The  largest  sums  have  gone  to  Atlanta 
and  Baltimore,  two  of  the  three  cities  con- 
structing new  rail  systems,  Mr.  Coleman 
said. 

Federal  help  for  construction  programs  Is 
given  on  a  matching  basis,  with  the  Govern- 
ment providing  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
prolects. 

Mr.  Coleman  said  that  the  greatest  need  In 
the  urban  transit  area  was  for  "rethinking" 
of  fares  and  other  practices  that  might  be 
leading  to  excess  costs.  And.  as  if  to  set  an 
example,  he  said  that  he  had  ordered  his 
staff  to  beeln  work  Immediately  on  a  compre- 
hensive determination  of  national  transpor- 
tation needs  In  the  decade  1980-1990,  with 
the  study  due  July  1.  1976. 

FEARS    OBSOLESCENCE 

"Most  planners  are  so  concerned  about 
paying  bills  and  raising  money  for  next  year, 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  system  that  nobody 
needs  In  1980,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Coleman  said  that  it  was  a  worthy  goal 
to  cut  automobile  commuting,  but  added. 
"You  can't  pass  a  statute  abolishing  cars, 
not  unless  you  have  a  very  good  alternative." 

"Some  factors  may  ease  people  out  of  cars, 
such  as  higher  gasoline  prices,  continuation 
of  the  55-mlle-an  hour  speed  limit  and  edu- 
cation," he  said.  CHoser  cooperation  In  plan- 
ning between  community  development  spe- 
cialists In  the  cities  and  transportation  plan- 
ners should  also  lead  to  better  development 
specialists  In  the  mass  transit  plans,  he  said. 

Mr.  Coleman  said  that  he  admired  the  re- 
duced fare  in  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta,  made 
possible  by  special  local  taxes  to  subsidize 
them,  but  he  declined  to  recommend  that 
approach  for  most  other  cities.  He  seemed 
more  Interested  In  having  commuters  pay  a 
larger  share  of  public  transportation  costs. 

NOT    BASED    ON    DISTANCE 

"You  can't  make  the  differential  In  fares 
based  Just  on  the  distance  of  the  trip."  Mr. 
Coleman  said.  "With  plants  moving  out  of 
the  city.  It  Is  likely  that  lower-paid  factory 
workers  will  also  have  long  distances  to  travel 
dally." 

In  an  attempt  to  encourage  states  to  take 
up  more  of  the  cost  of  supporting  urban  tran- 
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sit,  tbe  Transportation  Department  is  work- 
ing on  a  new  highway  bill  that  would  make 
the  4-cent  Federal  gasoline  tax  more  flexible. 


One  cent  of  the  tax  would  be  withdrawn  in 
states  where  the  state  government  agreed  to 
charge  its  own  one -cent  tax  for  general  pur- 


poses. The  other  3  cents  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  go  to  highway 
programs. 


POPULATION  SEGMENTS  THAT  MAY  HAVE  SPECIAL  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS 
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Note:  See  sec.  II,  table  1-7  for  individual  city  data. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Murtha)  . 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  expected  to  introduce  re- 
quires two  changes  in  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment's  mass  transportation  program. 
First,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  have  to  adopt  rules  for  standardi- 
zation of  mass  transportation  vehicles. 
Second,  transit  authorities  would  have 
to  comply  with  these  rules  to  be  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance. 

Congress  has  made  a  commitment  of 
$11.8  billion  over  a  6-year  period  on 
mass  transit,  yet  the  Government  sets 
no  guidelines  on  construction  of  mass 
transit  vehicles. 

This  results  in  a  waste  of  taxpayer 
money.  It  may  not  seem  like  much  of  a 
difference  if  one  city  adopts  a  car  48 
feet  in  length  and  another  city  a  car 
51  feet  in  length,  but  it  means  the  com- 
pany producing  that  car  has  to  com- 
pletely retool  its  machinery,  change  all 
its  designs,  and  restructure  its  car. 
Standardization  will  mean  taxpayer  dol- 
lar savings  because  the  cost  of  each  car 
will  be  less  as  company  costs  per  car 
drop. 

Let  me  add  two  notes.  First,  this  does 
not  mean  each  car  in  each  city  will  look 
Identical.  Inside  and  outside  trim  and 
color  and  front-end  design  would  still 
be  at  the  discretion  of  each  city. 

Second,  this  is  not  an  idea  being  ig- 
nored by  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration.  In  testimony  before 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee,  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman  Ed 
Koch  of  New  York,  asked  Mr.  Prank  C. 
Herringer,  then  Director  of  UMTA, 
about  standardization.  Herringer  replied 
they  were  working  toward  standardiza- 
tion on  buses  and  in  the  light  rail  pro- 
gram. He  placed  the  savings  per  car  in 
Boston  and  San  Francisco  at  $200,000 
because  of  some  effort  toward  standardi- 
zation. He  added: 

If  there  are  any  more  systems  built,  hope- 
fully we  can  be  more  forceful  In  early 
planning. 

The  proposed  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, places  Congress  squarely  in  favor 


of  a  more  forceful  push  to  standardiza- 
tion, and  places  the  transit  authorities 
on  notice  that  standardization  will  have 
to  be  complied  with  for  Federal  funds 
to  be  available. 

In  deference  to  the  chairman  I  am  not 
going  to  introduce  an  amendment  but 
I  certainly  would  hope  we  would  place 
Congress  sqiiarely  in  favor  of  a  more 
forceful  position  toward  standardization 
In  place  of  mass  transit  and  notice  that 
standardization  will  have  to  be  complied 
with  in  order  for  Federal  funds  to  be 
available. 

Let  me  ask  what  can  be  done  by  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  during  the 
next  year  to  express  the  support  of  Con- 
gress for  a  standardization  plan? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jdeld,  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman has  brought  up  this  matter.  It 
is  a  very  important  one. 

We  discussed  this  matter  of  rail  transit 
car  standardization  during  our  hearings 
this  year.  UMTA  has  completed  a  project 
called  a  "Standard  Light  Rail  Vehicle." 
This  vehicle  embodies  the  best  transit 
car  technology  available  today.  This 
standardization  has  effected  a  cost  sav- 
ing of  $200,000  per  car  for  the  Boston 
and  San  Francisco  systems. 

We  have  encouraged  UMTA  to  con- 
tinue this  effort  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
achieve  substantial  additional  savings 
through  this  UMTA  effort. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  the 
exceUent  bill  he  has  reported  out. 

The  bill  making  1976  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
before  us  today  is  a  mixed  picture  for  res- 
idents of  my  district.  It  unquestionably 
addresses  many  of  the  complex  transpor- 
tation needs  of  our  urban  and  suburban 
areas,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support  it. 
However,  it  falls  short  in  an  area  of  great 
consequence    to    my    district    and    the 


Nation — transportation  planning  for  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

MASS   TRANSrr   FOR    THE   WASHINGTON   ABEA 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  8365  includes 
$99.5  million  for  1976  and  $90  million  for 
1977  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  rapid 
rail  transit  system  to  serve  the  National 
Capital  area.  The  1976  amount  is  a  much- 
needed  $12  million  increase  over  the  1975 
appropriation.  It  is  also  commendable 
that  the  bill  includes  funds  for  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
handicapped  and  $22.2  million  to  provide 
a  Federal  interest  subsidy  for  the  revenue 
bonds  issued  by  WMATA,  as  authorized 
by  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1972. 

I  have  long  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
mass  transportation  as  a  long-range 
means  of  conserving  scarce  resources  of 
land  and  fuel.  Completion  of  the  full 
98-mile  Metro  system  is  one  of  my  top 
priorities  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  a 
member  of  the  House  District  Committee 
and  a  resident  of  the  northern  Virginia 
area  served  by  the  Metro  system. 

I  urge  quick  passage  of  these  amoimts 
so  that  the  Metro  system  can  be  com- 
pleted to  provide  area  residents  and  visi- 
tors to  the  Nation's  capital  a  com- 
prehensive and  balanced  system  of 
transportation. 

XJMTA 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Committee 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$12.8  million  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration and  $49  million  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tipns.  Again,  the  Committee  has  recog- 
nized the  growing  and  varied  transpor- 
tation needs  of  suburban-mrban  areas. 

COT    IN    BICENTENNIAL    TRANSPORTATION    NEEDS 

As  the  chairman  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial, the  Environment  and  the  Interna- 
tional Community,  I  am  compelled  to 
voice  my  concern  over  the  $5  million  cut 
from  the  $10  million  budget  request  for 
a  "Bicenteimial  transportation  program 
for  the  National  Capital  area."  Tliis  plan 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  and  ambitious 
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bus  service  and  fringe  parking  program 
to  be  implemented  next  year.  The  Com- 
mittee report  maintains  that  the  costs 
for  this  project  should  be  borne  by  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority.  The  Committee  also  appar- 
ently believes  that  the  jurisdictions 
surrounding  the  Washington  area  will 
generate  suflBcient  additional  revenues 
from  Bicenteruiial  activities  to  support 
these  Bicentennial  transportation  needs. 
Extensive  hearings  before  my  subcom- 
mittee last  month  with  witnesses  from 
all  major  national  Bicentennial  agen- 
cies and  groups  and  local  jurisdictions 
confirmed  my  contention  that  the  money 
for  the  Bicentennial  transportation  pro- 
gram must  come  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  WMATA  is  strapped 
with  its  own  budgetary  problems.  The 
influx  of  15  to  20  million  visitors  into 
the  Capital  next  year  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
restore  the  full  $10  million  funds  for 
this  program.  If  the  final  amount  should 
be  the  $5  million  in  this  bill,  we  will  see 
more  congestion,  pollution,  and  stranded 
tourists  trying  to  celebrate  the  Nation's 
200th  birthday. 

HALT  THE   CONCORDS 

I  support  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
today  to  prohibit  commercially  sched- 
uled or  nonscheduled  landings  of  super- 
sonic aircraft — SST's — in  this  country. 
In  March,  I  testified  against  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  proposal  to 
allow  British  and  French  airlines  to 
begin  Concorde  operations  at  Dulles  air- 
port. I  am  convinced  that  SST  flights 
would  have  a  severe  environmental  im- 
pact on  the  northern  Virginia  area.  One 
PAA  study  released  in  March  concluded 
that  each  flight  would  dximp  more  than 
800  pounds  of  carbon  monoxide  emission 
into  the  air.  cause  vibrations  on  build- 
ings along  the  flight  path  five  times 
greater  than  a  regular  jet,  and  raise 
noise  in  the  airport  area  to  a  level  HUD 
terms  "normally  unacceptable"  for  new 
residential  construction.  I  believe  this 
amendment  wiU  again  tell  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  public  that  the  SST  is 
wrong. 

We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  mod- 
em transportation  needs  of  our  country. 
This  bill  is  an  opportunity  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 

There  is  one  measure  in  the  bill  that 
gives  me  considerable  concern.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Bicentermial  D.C.  Com- 
mittee we  have  been  very  concerned 
about  the  preparation  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial in  the  Capital  area.  We  were  pleased 
however  to  see  that  a  transportation  plan 
had  been  submitted  with  respect  to 
fringe  parking  lots  and  express  buses 
which  would  adequately  take  care  of 
some  of  the  transportation  needs  in  the 
Bicentennial  year. 

That  was  the  plan  that  was  originally 
constructed  at  about  a  $21  million  level. 
It  was  cut  in  half,  to  SIO  miUion  before 
being  submitted  to  the  Congress.  I  note 
the  bill  cuts  that  amount  in  half,  to  $5 
million. 

It  gives  me  great  concern  that  the  one 
area  in  which  there  was  proper  planning 
and  a  viable  program  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial might  be  jeopardized  by  this  cut,  so 


I  would  ask  the  chairman  if  there  was 
adequate  consideration  given  to  this  and 
if  there  will  be  perhaps  an  opportunity 
to  restore  this  money  in  conference  so 
we  can  adequately  prepare  for  the 
Bicentermial. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  the  subcommittee  cut  these 
fimds  in  half.  We  have  no  desire  how- 
ever to  impede  transportation  for  the 
Bicentennial.  We  felt  that  $5  miUion 
would  be  adequate  to  provide  for  the 
parking  lots.  We  felt  that  the  additional 
fimds  for  operating  the  buses  should 
come  from  WMATA.  If  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, we  certainly  would  be  glad  to  work 
with  the  gentleman's  subcommittee  and 
the  District  of  C^Dll^nbia  Committee  to 
make  certain  that  adequate  funds  are 
available  to  provide  transportation  for 
the  Bicentennial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander) . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  bill  before  you  today  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  making  recommen- 
dations on  fimds  for  the  operations  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Government  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

I,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  Appropriations,  sup- 
port the  recommendations  in  this  bUl. 
The  Panama  Canal  is,  and  has  been  since 
Its  opening,  an  extremely  important  link 
in  our  Nation's  chain  of  international 
trade.  This  transoceanic  transportation 
route  is  a  major  element  in  the  route  used 
to  move  food  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  the  world's  hungry  people.  The 
canal  is  especially  significant  to  our  ef- 
fort to  increase  foreign  sales  of  U.S. 
products. 

Because  of  these  facts,  I  have  become 
increasingly  sensitive  to,  and  apprehen- 
sive about,  the  Department  of  State's 
efforts  to  surrender  U.S.  ownership  and 
control  of  the  canal  and  supervision  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  This  proposal  is  par- 
ticularly abhorrent  to  me  because  of  the 
apparent  costs  to  which  we  would  be 
committed  and  the  costs  which  State 
seems  to  have  blithely,  out  of  Ignorance 
or  total  insensitivity,  ignored. 

Our  Nation  would  be  conunitted,  tinder 
Secretary  Kissinger's  annoimced  plan,  to 
having  the  American  taxpayers  continue 
to  pay  costs  of  defense  and  support  of 
the  canal  and  possibly  even  replacement. 
What  the  Secretary's  plan  does  not  say, 
and  Indeed,  the  Department  of  State 
seems  to  have  shut  its  eyes  to,  is  who  will 
bear  the  costs,  and  how  much  when  the 
canal  user  fees  rise  dramatically,  which 
I  am  convinced  they  will  do  imder  man- 
agement by  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or 
when  the  canal  closes.  A  major  burden 
for  this  bill  will  be  settled  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  public. 

I  have  studied  many  reports  available 
to  the  canal's  operations  and  impact  on 
our  U.S.  economy.  Most  of  these  reports 
were  commissioned  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company.  Though  they  seem  thorough 
and  competent,  they  were  prepared  in 
very  collective  terms. 


Economic  Impacts  and  dislocations  re- 
sulting from  a  closure  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  from  very  high  tolls  will  not 
be  distributed  uniformly  across  the  do- 
mestic economy.  Some  producers  and 
shippers  will  probably  experience  little 
or  no  effects.  Other  producers  and  ship- 
pers will  likely  be  gravely  affected. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  specific  infor- 
mation on  these  issues,  I  began  early  this 
spring  to  seek  more  data.  The  Subcom- 
.  mittee  on  Transportation  agreed  with  my 
request  that  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  work  toward 
development  of  some  specific  answers 
to  a  number  of  crucial  economic  ques- 
tions about  effects  closure  of  the  canal, 
or  a  stiff  increase  in  user  costs,  would 
have  on  various  aspects  of  our  national 
life. 

Areas  of  inquiry  being  examind  or  to  be 
examined  include: 

First,  the  short-run  effects — 6  months 
to  5  years — of  toll  increase,  or  a  canal 
closure,  on  a  selected  and  representative 
sample  of  producers,  shippers,  and 
carriers  of  the  five  major  food  com- 
modities now  going  through  the  canal — 
com,  rice,  sorghum,  soybeans,  and 
wheat; 

Second,  the  percentage  of  firms  deal- 
ing with  these  commodities  which  might 
be  seriously  adversely  affected  by  Panama 
Canal  closure  or  dramatically  higher 
tolls; 

Third,  the  potential  unemployment 
which  would  result  if  operations  of  the 
firms  identified  as  being  seriously  ad- 
versely affected  were  reduced  or  can- 
celed and  how  this  relates  to  the  State 
and/or  county  unemployment  levels  in 
the  area  where  this  activity  is  located, 
and; 

Fourth,  the  percentage  of  and  tonnage 
of  each  of  these  commodities  passing 
through  the  canal  as  it  relates  to  the 
total  U.S.  commodity  shipments  of  each 
product. 

Additional  inquiries  in  other  areas  are 
also  anticipated. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  have 
some  current  information  in  more  detail 
than  presently  available  in  order  to  better 
assess  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  its  value  to  the  United  States  and 
Important  segments  of  the  economy. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  last  week  in  sup- 
porting an  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tions legislation  for  the  Department  of 
State  which  is  intended  to  prevent  fur- 
ther action  toward  abandoning  major 
interests  of  our  Nation  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  Continuation  of  efforts  in  that 
direction  must,  I  believe,  cease  until  the 
information  my  inquiry  will  produce  is 
available,  has  been  thoroughly  analyzed, 
and  the  Congress  has  had  an  opportimity 
to  study  the  results. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McFall)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want 
to  ask  how  many  natioris  use  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  perhaps  tliis  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  previous  speaker,  but  what 
proportion  of  the  traffic  in  the  canal  is 
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represented  by  American  ships  and  what 
proportion  by  other  nations?  I  wonder 
if  we  could  get  a  little  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  traffic  in  the  canal. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  ti-ying  to  reply 
to  her  question,  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
answer. 

Most  of  the  trafific,  I  am  informed,  is 
foreign  ships  largely  because  the  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  of  the  United  States 
is  not  that  large. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  see.  The  greater 
proportion  of  traffic  going  through  the 
Panama  Canal  is  not  American? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  beUeve  so.  It  is  in  what 
we  would  caU  foreign  bottoms,  but  some 
of  the  goods  that  are  being  transported 
are  U.S.  goods.  As  the  gentlewoman 
knows,  most  of  the  commerce  in  the 
world  in  which  the  U.S.  merchandise  is 
transported,  is  transported  in  foreign 
bottoms.  The  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States,  flying  the  U.S.  flag,  is  not 
very  large  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  bottoms  that  carry  mer- 
chandise around  the  world. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  between  two 
American  ports,  it  has  to  be  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McFALL.  My  information  indi- 
cates that  the  gentlewoman  is  correct. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Koch, 
of  New  York,  which  would  return  the 
truck  weight  limit  to  the  lower,  safer, 
and  less  costly  level  at  which  they  have 
been  for  the  last  19  years. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  plight  of 
many  truckers  who  have  been  put  in  an 
economic  bind  because  of  recent  in- 
creases in  fuel  costs.  But  creating  safety 
hazards  and  wasting  tax  dollars  is  not 
the  way  to  remedy  that  malady. 

The  higher  truck  weight  limit  is  op- 
posed by  ordinary  motorists  and  profes- 
sional engineers  alike.  The  reasons  are 
clear:  If  40-ton  trucks  are  allowed  to 
rampage  across  our  highways  they  are 
boimd  to  cause  safety  hazards  and  do 
considerable  damage  to  roads  and 
bridges.  If  this  practice  is  allowed  to 
continue,  our  highway  system  will  be- 
come obsolete  before  its  time. 

As  usual,  it  will  be  the  taxpayer  who 
foots  the  bill  for  the  bilhons  of  dollars 
for  additional  repairs  and  maintenance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Koch's  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Requiring  that  allowable 
truck  weights  on  our  Nation's  highways 
be  limited  to  73,280  pounds  will  eliminate 
a  potential  threat  to  the  users  of  these 
facilities.  Neither  truck  drivers  nor  pas- 
senger car  drivers  can  be  assured  of  the 
high  standards  of  highway  safety  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  as  the  law  now 
stands.  The  questions  raised  regarding 
safety  on  our  roads,  coupled  with  the  an- 
ticipated costs  of  the  maintenance  and 
repair  to  our  highways  resulting  from  the 
stress  placed  upon  them  by  heavier  loads 
mandate  that  a  change  be  made  in  the 
law. 


Contributing  to  the  safety  hazards 
posed  by  the  higher  truck  weights  is  the 
longer  braking  distance  such  heavily 
laden  vehicles  encoimter.  Driver  safety 
organizations  also  point  to  blowouts, 
steering,  acceleration,  and  maneuvera- 
bility, as  well  as  other  factors  making 
driving  conditions  far  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  on  roads  traveled  by  the 
heavier  trucks. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
has  stated  that  heavier  truck  loads  could 
engender  an  average  loss  of  the  remain- 
ing life  of  a  facility  of  between  25  and 
40  percent.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  also  predicted  substantial 
cost  increases  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  facilities  due  to  the  additional 
weight  placed  upon  them  by  the  larger 
truck  loads.  Conservatively,  the  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  these  additional 
costs  could  amount  to  over  $100  million 
annually.  DOT  has  also  estimated  that 
$2.4  billion,  which  would  be  reqiiired  to 
provide  a  complete  road  system  capable 
of  accommodating  these  higher  weights. 

The  erosion  of  our  Nation's  highways, 
bridges,  and  related  facilities  and  the 
costs  such  wear  will  entail  make  the  need 
for  reductions  of  these  weight  allowances 
both  economically  rational  and  desir- 
able. The  question  of  the  safety  of  the 
users  of  these  facilities  too,  is  reason 
enough  to  justify  weight  reductions. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  Thirty-eight  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quonmi  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
two  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  xxiiT,  clause  2, 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  shall 
be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 
Operations 

(INCLUDING     transfer     OF    FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  Including  administrative  expenses  for 
research  and  development  and  for  establish- 
ment of  air  navigation  facilities,  and  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act;  purchase  of  four  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only  and 
purchase  and  repair  of  skis  and  snowshoes; 
$1,528,000,000,  of  which  $6,000,000  Is  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
for  "Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development 


termination":  Provided,  That  there  may  b« 
credited  to  this  appropriation,  funds  received 
from  States,  counties,  municipalities,  other 
public  authorities,  and  private  sources,  for 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  air  navigation  facilities. 

amendment    offered     BT     MR.    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
8,  line  9,  strike  period.  Insert  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That  no 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  opera- 
tions activity  'Operation  of  Traffic  Control 
System,'  nor  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
persons  operating  that  system,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  control  of  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft engaged  In  scheduled  or  non-scheduled 
commercial  service  for  landings  within  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  aircraft  do 
not  comply  with  noise  standards  established 
for  subsonic  aircraft  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  under  Federal  Aircraft 
Regulation  (FARV  36,  presently  in  force  and 
effect." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  directed  to  the  proposed 
operation  of  the  Concorde  supersonic 
aircraft  into  the  United  States  from 
Paris  and  from  London. 

Originally,  as  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, it  barred  the  Concorde  absolutely 
from  landing  within  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  reasons  for  that  amend- 
ment were  set  forth  in  separate  views  in 
the  report  of  the  Cominittee  on  Appro- 
priations. ', 

Succinctly,  the  reasons  are  these :  First, 
because  of  the  outrageous,  ear-splitting 
noise  that  the  Concorde  generates  on 
takeoff,  and,  second,  because  of  the  con- 
tention of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
scientists  in  the  country  that  fleets  of 
SST's  flying  in  the  upper  atmosphere 
would  disturb  and  impair  the  ozone  to  a 
point  where  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer 
on  Earth  would  be  increased. 

I  still  believe  that  second  reason  Is  a 
valid  one.  However,  I  think  that  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  an  operation  imder 
which  only  a  few  flights  are  to  be  sched- 
uled initially  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Still,  that  leaves  in  full 
force  and  effect  the  first  argument  that 
we  presented  relating  to  the  Concorde, 
and  that  is  its  enormous  noise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  the  PAA 
permit  operation  into  this  coimtry  by  an 
aircraft  which  is  much  noisier  than  the 
aircraft  that  now  operate  in  and  out  of 
our  airport? 

By  passage  of  Public  Law  90-411  in 
1968,  the  Congress  said  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  must  make 
every  effort  to  require  the  aircraft 
operating  in  our  country  to  lower  their 
noise  level.  Pursuant  to  that  congres- 
sional direction,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  passed  what  is  known  as 
FAR  part  36,  which  establishes  certain 
noise  levels  for  subsonic  aircraft.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  regulation  is  not  applicable 
to  supersonic  aircraft,  but  where  the 
FAA  has  established  a  noise  level  for 
subsonic  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  lower  noise  level  for  the  people 
who  live  In  the  vicinity  of  the  airports, 
why  should  we  permit  aircraft  to  oper- 
ate in  and  out  of  those  airports,  generat- 
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Ing  noise  levels  which  far  exceed  the 
noise  levels  which  the  people  are  re- 
quired to  bear  at  the  present  time? 

The  Concorde  is  the  world's  noisiest 
aircraft.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  let- 
ter of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  which  appears  on  pages  44  and 
45  of  the  report,  to  see  the  attitude  of 
the  Coimcil.  It  says,  imder  paragraph 
one,  that  the  Concorde  is  a  very  noisy 
aircraft,  that  it  generates,  at  its  low 
frequency,  noise  that  is  5  times  greater 
than  that  produced  by  conventional  air- 
craft. 

Throughout  its  letter,  the  Council 
points  out  that  in  every  respect  the 
noise,  the  vibration,  and  the  whine  of 
the  Concorde  will  cause  increases  in  the 
noise  levels  much  beyond  those  to  which 
our  people  are  subjected  now  if  they  live 
close  to  an  airport. 

Even  the  FAA  admitted,  under  my 
questioning  at  the  hearings  before  our 
subcommittee,  that  the  Concorde  on 
takeoff  would  generate  such  noise  as  to 
rattle  the  windows,  rattle  the  property, 
and  rattle  the  dishes  of  people  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  JFK  Airport,  which 
conditions  do  not  exist  at  the  present 
time  with  respect  to  subsonic  aircraft. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suggest  that  the  Congress  ought  to 
maintain  or  ought  to  insist  upon  main- 
taining the  same  standards  that  were 
outlined  in  the  Act  that  was  passed  in 
1968,  and  that  we  ought  to  provide  that 
any  planes  which  come  into  our  country 
from  abroad  should  comply  with  the 
same  standards  that  are  established  for 
our  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  standard 
is  a  reasonable  one.  and  I  think  that  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  scoff  at  the  intentions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  of  those  who 
have  great  interest  in  the  environment 
of  this  country,  who  might  want  to  limit 
the  flights  of  the  Concorde  or  any  super- 
sonic aircraft  because  of  noise  or  because 
of  environmental  pollution. 

However,  I  say  to  the  Members  that 
the  law  with  respect  to  this  Is  clear.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  requires  an  environmental  impact 
statement. 

There  is  testimony  in  the  hearings, 
and  it  can  be  found  on  page  84  of  part  3. 
that  flrst  there  would  have  to  be  a  final 
environmental  unpact  statement  filed. 
And  Mr.  Melster  of  the  FAA  said: 

We  are  In  the  public  hearing  procedure  on 
the  draft  environmental  statement. 

He  continued  further,  and  said: 
Second,  the  local  airport  operators — In  the 
case  of  Dulles,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
In  the  case  of  New  York,  It  Is  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority— would  have  to  make 
a  decision  to  let  the  Concorde  In  based  upon 
the  finding  of  the  environmental  Impact 
statement. 

Third,  I  indicated  that  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  separately  evaluate  the  pro- 
cedure at  J.F.K.  Those  were  not  In  a  letter. 
Just  the  safety  procedure  was  in  the  letter 
that  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
prefer  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  permit  me  to  finish  my 
statement,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  what  is  being  done  by  the  FAA  un- 
der the  law  will  adequately  address  the 
environmental  concerns  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  others. 

It  would  be  premature  at  this  time  to 
short  circuit  the  law  and  tell  the 
FAA:  No,  do  not  go  ahead  witli  your 
procedure;  we  will  decide  this  question 
for  you. 

In  essence,  we  are  conducting  an  ex 
parte  hearing  on  this  floor  where  we  do 
not  have  all  the  information  or  all  the 
facts  which  will  be  developed  by  the 
FAA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Wolff). 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  point 
that  I  must  make,  the  requirements  that 
the  Concorde  meet  the  environmental 
impact  statement  of  the  FAA.  The  origi- 
nal EPA  draft  statement  that  was  made 
was  quite  misleading;  if  I  remember  that 
statement  it  was  indicated  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  that  the 
fine  print  in  that  original  statement  was 
quite  misleading.  All  this  amendment 
attempts  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
current  regulations  required  of  American 
aircraft  are  enforced. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  objects  to  the 
fact  that  what  is  good  for  American  air- 
craft should  not  also  be  good  for  foreign 
aircraft  entering  our  airspace. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York  why 
I  disagree  with  him.  I  read  the  language 
of  the  amendment  differently  than  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  language  of  the  amendment 
would  absolutely  preclude  the  Concorde 
from  landing  in  New  York.  It  would  ef- 
fectively stop  the  current  action  by  the 
PAA  under  the  present  law.  This  ex  parte 
hearing  would  decide  the  question.  We 
would  be  saying:  No,  we  do  not  want  the 
Concorde  in  this  country.  We  will  suffer 
whatever  consequences  there  may  be  to 
our  foreign  relations,  and  you  need  not 
do  what  the  law  requires  you  to  do  be- 
cause we  say  it  will  endanger  the  en- 
vironment. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
does. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  amendment  Is  spe- 
cific in  that  all  that  is  required  Is  that 
the  Concorde  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  FAA  regulations. 

If  that  is  holding  a  hearing  on  this 
floor,  I  just  do  not  understand  it.  If  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  desirous 
that  the  Concorde  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards, then  I  can  imderstand  his  position. 
Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  I  read  the  language  in  the 
amendment  differently.  As  I  understand 
It,  It  is  shortcutting  established  review 
procedures  in  the  law.  And  certainly  the 
review  should  go  ahead. 

If  It  will  just  allow  the  Agency  to  do 
whatever  they  are  supposed  to  do,  then 


there  is  no  need  for  the  amendment  at 
all,  is  there? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  All  It  says  Is : 

Which  aircraft  do  not  comply  with  nols© 
standards  established  for  subsonic  aircraft 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  yield  to  me  further,  that 
is  exactly  the  difference.  FAA  could  com- 
ply with  the  environmental  protection 
law  without  complying  with  that  re- 
quirement. That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  the  point  is  it  is  noise  that 
we  are  talking  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McFall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  7  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  What  the  gentleman 
does  in  his  amendment  is  to  say :  If  they 
cannot  comply  with  FAR  36,  they  cannot 
come  into  the  country.  That  is  not  com- 
plying with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1969,  or  subsequent  amend- 
ments. It  is  a  fiat  statement  that  if  they 
cannot  meet  FAR  36,  which  we  apply  to 
subsonic  aircraft,  they  cannot  come  into 
the  country.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Con- 
corde can  comply  with  that. 

In  other  words,  what  this  amendment 
says,  really,  is  that  they  cannot  bring 
the  Concorde  Into  this  country. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying,  in  other 
words,  is  that  the  Concorde  cannot  com- 
ply with  the  existhig  noise  standards  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  McFALL.  No,  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  am  saying  that  It  cannot  comply  with 
FAR  36.  But  FAR  36  only  applies  to  cer- 
tain subsonic  aircraft.  I  am  saying  that 
it  may  comply  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act  c:  1969,  and  that  is  what 
these  hearings  will  determine.  If  it  can- 
not, then,  of  course,  it  could  not  come 
into  the  country.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  this  amendment  changes  the  review 
procedure. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act  does  not  give  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  any  control 
over  noise?  That  control  remains  with 
the  PAA. 
Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  And  that  If  this 
amendment  Is  not  adopted,  then  we  are 
willing  to  accept  into  these  United  States 
planes  which  we  will  not  permit  Ameri- 
can airlines  to  fiy? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
correct. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  In  what  respect? 
Mr.  McFALL.  There  are  many  sub- 
sonic aircraft  In  the  United  States  land- 
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ing  In  airports  every  day  that  do  not 
comply  with  PAR  36. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  FAR  36  speaks  of  ne^ 
planes;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McPALL.  That  Is  right,  but  FAR 
36  deals  only  with  new  subsonic  aircraft. 
In  addition,  there  are  older  American 
aircraft  that  do  not  comply  with  the 
noise  standard,  just  as  the  Concorde  does 
not  comply  with  that  noise  standard. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  all  new  Ameri- 
can-built planes  have  to  comply? 

Mr.  McFALL.  All  new  subsonic  planes 
have  to  comply.  The  gentleman  is  making 
the  argimient  that  the  Concorde  is  a 
new  plane  and,  therefore,  it  should  com- 
ply. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  it  is 
not  a  new  plane  and  it  is  not  a  subsonic 
plane.  This  amendment  seeks  to  bar  the 
Concorde  without  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Am  I  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  in  this  bill  before  us  today  there 
is  $3.4  million  for  future  noise  suppres- 
sion research  for  aircraft? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes,  that  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  So  we  are  authorizing 
the  spending  of  $3.4  million  to  require 
our  own  new  American  planes  to  meet 
our  noise  standards,  but  we  are  willing 
to  accept  a  foreign  plane  which  cannot 
meet  the  standards. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  wUl  reply  this  way  to 
the  gentleman.  We  are  trying  very  hard 
to  do  the  kind  of  research  that  is  neces- 
sary to  quiet  these  airplanes  and  get 
them  down  to  this  standard.  It  is  not 
possible  economically  to  do  this  with 
some  of  the  presently  flying  aircraft 
fleet  in  this  country.  It  can  be  done 
technically,  that  is  true,  and  we  can 
gradually  do  it  over  a  period  of  years  as 
new  planes  come  into  the  fleet.  When 
old  planes  go  out  of  service,  we  will 
eventually  get  all  of  the  subsonic  aircraft 
in  the  United  States  down  to  FAR  36, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  for  all  air- 
planes in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  We  have  a  double 
standard:  one  standard  for  American- 
built  aircraft,  and  another  standard  for 
anything  that  a  foreipn  government  has. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  I  think  there 
Is  a  double  standard  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  erentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates).  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  having  skin 
cancer.  If  we  had  a  fleet  of  120  supersonic 
aircraft  flying  4  hotrrs  a  day,  nitrous 
oxide  might  have  some  effect  on  the 
ozone  which  would  have  an  estimated 
perceptible  effect  on  skin  cancer  In  this 
coimtry,  and  that  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  natural  difference  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  point  on  the 
ozone? 
Mr.  McFALL.  Let  me  finish  first. 
There  is  sulfur  In  the  emissions  from  a 
supersonic  aircraft,  and  If  there  were 
2,000  supersonic  aircraft  flying  4  hours 
a  day  then  there  would  be  a  perceptible 


effect  similar  to  the  level  I  just  men- 
tioned. So  there  is  in  my  opinion  no  pos' 
sibility  that  a  few  Concorde  flights  are 
going  to  have  any  kind  of  skin  cancer 
effect. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  CJhairman,  as  the 
gentleman  noted  I  did  not  raise  the  argu- 
ment about  the  ozone  in  my  address  to 
the  House  because  I  thought  it  was 
minimally  applicable  insofar  as  the 
initial  Concorde  operation  proposed  is 
concerned.  But  perhaps  I  was  wrong  and 
perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  not  barring  these 
airplanes  completely.  There  is  a  danger. 
Authoritative  research  shows  it.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  National  Research 
Council — National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— 1975 — 375  Concordes  would  in- 
crease U.S.  skin  cancer  cases  by  22,000 
per  year. 

What  that  means  is  that,  each  Con- 
corde would  produce  40  to  60  new  cases 
of  skin  cancer  annually  vvithin  the 
United  States. 

But  that  argument  is  not  applicable  to 
the  argument  before  the  House  now.  The 
only  argument  before  us  now  is  whether 
or  not  we  would  permit  the  Concorde, 
with  its  ear-splitting  sideline  noise,  to 
come  into  this  coimtry  under  a  separate 
standard  than  that  which  we  establish 
for  our  own  aircraft,  for  our  747  for 
example. 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  are  subsonic  air- 
craft flying  in  the  United  States  today 
that  do  not  meet  that  standard. 

If  the  gentleman  and  those  who  sup- 
port this  amendment  feel  the  relation- 
ship we  have  with  Great  Britain  and 
Fi'ance  and  the  permission  that  those 
countries  give  to  our  planes  to  land  in 
London  and  in  Paris  should  be  inter- 
fered with  by  our  action  on  this  floor, 
I  certainly  can  not  agree. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise,  but 
reluctantly  so,  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
say  that  advisedly  because  of  my  deep 
respect  and  admiration  for  him. 

Let  me  say  this,  some  of  the  older 
Members  recall  it  was  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  I  who  joined  together 
in  defeating  the  SST.  It  was  a  long  and 
arduous  battle.  It  was  an  uphill  battle 
but  we  flnally  won  It.  It  was  a  good 
battle. 

The  reason  I  fought  the  SST  at  the 
time  was  based  on  economic  grounds.  I 
did  not  feel  the  Federal  Government 
.should  be  subsidizing  a  private  industry 
to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
construction  of  an  airplane  which  I  felt 
would  not  be  a  viable  airplane.  I  did  not 
feel  the  Tupolev,  the  Soviet  SST,  was  a 
viable  plane  and  I  do  not  feel  the  Con- 
corde is  an  economically  viable  plane. 

However.  I  think  to  come  here  today 
with  this  amendment  in  wrong.  The 
measure  is  designed  to  remove  from  the 
PAA  their  statutorily  delegated  author- 
ity to  determine  such  matters.  We  have 
not  had  the  beneflt  of  hearings  on  this 
particular  proposal. 

This  amendment  Is  clearly  In  the  na- 
ture of  an  ex  parte  proceeding.  There 
are  many   persuasive   statistics  which 


have  been  enumerated  In  support  of  this 
amendment.  However,  we  must  realize 
that  they  are  but  one  side  of  the  story. 
The  fact  remains  that  an  Issue  such  as 
this  is  not  properly  handled  with  30 
minutes  or  an  hour  of  debate  on  the  floor 
and  then  a  vote. 

DOT  has  received  conunents  from  over 
2,700  individuals.  They  have  compiled 
over  1,000  pages  of  testimony.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  in  New  York  City  and 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

An  afBrmatlve  vote  on  this  amendment 
would  render  all  these  review  efforts 
useless. 

We  have  too  many  conflicting  factors 
before  us  today.  On  the  one  hand  we 
learn  of  the  danger  caused  by  the  SST 
minimizing  the  Earth's  ozone  layer  re- 
sulting In  a  higher  incidence  of  skin 
cancer.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  that  we  would  need  4,000  SST's 
fljing  above  a  particular  area  for  4 
hours  per  day  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
ozone  layer. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  that  the 
plane  has  a  deafening  noise.  On  t^e 
other  hand  we  hear  it  can  be  retroflted 
and  without  retroflt  Is  comparable  to 
several  American-made  aircraft.  We  do 
not  know  what  to  be  guided  by.  This  Is 
the  very  reason  we  must  have  a  definitive 
judgment  and  evaluation  by  an  agency 
who  has  the  required  expertise  and  the 
regulatory  authority  to  handle  such 
matters. 

In  addition.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
the  questionable  impact  this  amendment 
will  have  with  American-European  rela- 
tions. Surely  a  ban  of  the  SST  after  an 
hour's  debate  on  this  floor  will  not  be 
taken  lightly  by  our  neighbors.  After  all, 
this  plane  was  designed  specifically  for 
transoceanic  flights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  will  the  French 
do?  What  will  the  English  do  to  retali- 
ate? Will  they  stop  us  from  flying  the 
747  or  707  or  will  they  put  up  some  other 
barriers  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
mercially land  our  airplanes  at  their 
airports. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  thev  will 
establish  the  same  standards  for  our 
planes  as  we  do  for  theirs.  We  will  have 
ours  fly  the  kind  of  planes  to  meet  their 
noise  levels  and  we  will  comply.  All  we 
are  asking  them  to  do  Is  comply  with  the 
noise  standards  we  Impose  on  our  planes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  Is  flne  If  thev  oper- 
ate that  wav,  but  thev  are  not  going  to 
operate  tiiat  way.  We  have  seen  it  happen 
before.  They  will  retaliate  by  proclaiming 
defects  in  our  aircraft,  if  not  on  the  noise 
factor.  It  will  be  something  else  and  they 
are  going  to  make  it  unbearable  for 
American  planes  to  fly  over  there. 

I  have  here  a  letter,  from  Transporta- 
tion Secretarv  William  Coleman.  Let  me 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma-ssnchusetts  has  expired. 

(Bv  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter 
is  as  follows: 
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The  Sechetart  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  7.  1975. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Member,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  I  would  like  to  present 
my  views  on  a  proposed  amendment  that  I 
understand  Is  being  considered  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration's  (FAA)  appro- 
priations bill.  This  proposed  amendment 
would.  In  effect,  be  a  decision  to  deny  the 
Concorde  operating  rights  into  the  United 
States. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  decision  on  this  Issue 
Is  being  formulated  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation  (DOT)  In  accordance  with 
the  mandates  established  by  the  Congress.  In 
this  process,  we  are  giving  due  consideration 
to  all  factors  concerned.  The  environmental 
considerations  are  being  treated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  National  Environmental  Po- 
licy Act  of  1969  and  related  administrative 
guidelines.  These  mandates  clearly  identify 
the  Congressional  intent,  which  we  are  fol- 
lowing completely. 

Since  receipt  of  application  from  British 
Airways  and  Air  France  for  amendment  of 
their  operations  specifications,  the  PAA  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  fulfllling  the  en- 
vironmental assessment  mandates.  A  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS) 
was  made  available  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  public  on 
March  3,  1975.  Public  hearings  were  held  in 
Washington.  D.C,  on  AprU  14  and  15;  In 
Long  Island,  New  York,  on  April  18,  19,  and 
24;  and  In  Sterling  Park,  Virginia,  on  AprU  21. 
In  addition  to  the  public  hearings,  we  re- 
ceived comments  from  over  2.700  individuals 
and  have  taken  over  1,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony. All  of  the  comments  and  testimony 
on  the  DEIS  are  being  thoroughly  assessed 
by  the  PAA.  This  Involves  additional  in-depth 
analyses  In  several  areas  to  assure  that  the 
Pinal  Environmental  Impact  Statement  will 
be  as  complete  and  objective  as  possible, 
covering  all  relevant  environmental  factors. 
No  decision  has  been  made  upon  the  request, 
and  it  Ls  clearly  stated  In  the  DEIS  "that  the 
acceptance  of  an  application  under  the  terms 
proposed  did  not  constitute  a  decision  by 
the  FAA  with  respect  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments; that  a  decision  on  the  applications 
could  be  made  only  after  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  process  was  completed; 
and  that  the  amendment,  if  any,  flnally 
effected  by  the  PAA  might  not  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  application." 

As  stated  above,  the  Congress  has  vested 
regulatory  authority  in  the  DOT/FAA.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  think  it  would  be  premature  for 
the  Congress  to  take  action  prior  to  allowing 
the  admmistrative  process  to  run  its  course. 
The  Congress  should  permit  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  to  follow  the 
mandated  environmental  procedures,  con- 
sider all  other  pertinent  factors,  and  make 
Its  determination;  the  process  leaves  ample 
time  for  further  legislation  if  Congress  deems 
it  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  in 
our  best  interest  to  arbitrarily  shut  off  full 
consideration  of  this  vital  issue  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  FAA  appropriations 
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Sincerely, 


WiixiAM  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tne  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McFall) 
and  the  gentleman  In  the  well  alluded 
to  the  international  agreements  and  In- 


ternational relationships  with  FYance 
and  England  if  we  should  pass  this 
amendment. 

Were  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England  interested  in  the  American  air 
lines  when  they  closed  their  airports  at 
night,  requiring  preferential  runways  to 
protect  their  people  on  the  ground?  Are 
our  people  hving  around  the  airports  less 
important  to  us  than  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  France?  They  did  not  worry 
about  international  agreements  when 
they  placed  limitations  on  landings  and 
takeoffs  at  their  airports. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
Robert  IngersoU.  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  and  he  says: 

However,  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments have  on  several  occasions  expressed  to 
the  United  States  Government  their  concern 
about  possible  discriminatory  treatment  of 
the  Concorde.  We  have  assured  them  at  the 
highest  levels  that  the  Concorde  would  be 
treated  fairly  in  all  aspects  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment regulation.  For  the  Congress  to  sus- 
pend existing  procedures  even  now  in  prog- 
ress without  an  administrative,  Judicial,  or 
Congressional  hearing  and  to  ban  the  Con- 
corde summarily  would  certainly  provoke 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  that  the  Concorde,  a  project 
in  which  they  have  Invested  nearly  $3  billion 
and  which  is  of  enormous  significance  to 
them,  was  being  excluded  dlscrlminatorily 
and  contrary  to  U.S.  treaty  and  other  inter- 
national obligations. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
problem  we  are  dealing  with,  there  has 
been  ample  testimony  which  indicates 
that  there  is  a  harmful  impact  on  the 
environment  in  terms,  certainly,  of  the 
noise  level.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  de- 
bate on  this  issue  today. 

The  fact  is  that  not  only  does  it  violate 
present  noise  standards,  but  also  two 
committees  of  this  Congress  are  about  to 
hold  hearings  with  reference  to  these 
noise  level  standards,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  may  result  in 
flndings  that  it  is  even  more  serious  than 
is  already  indicated. 

Now.  we  flnd  that  noise  on  takeoff  and 
landing  from  only  four  SST  flights  flying 
daily  into  JFK  airport  in  New  York  City 
would  place  an  additional  2,500  people 
under  conditions  which  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  report 
has  described  as  unacceptable.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  this  amendment 
should  be  supported,  since  It  Is  clear  that 
we  should  not  endanger  our  population 
for  an  SST  that  goes  beyond  the  noise 
level  which  Is  presently  in  existence,  and 
in  the  face  of  hearings  which  are  going  to 
be  held,  which  I  think  will  only  reaffirm 
these  facts. 

The  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  allow 
the  supersonic  to  operate  in  the  United 
States  is  a  critical  one,  for  it  represents 
an  opportunity  for  Congress  to  halt  an 
insensitive  technology  which  Is  rushing 
forward  with  Uttle  regard  for  its  impact 
on  those  citizens  most  directly  affected. 

From  the  outset,  the  development  and 
production  of  the  supersonic  transport 
has  been  a  program  for  the  wealthy  few 


who  will  be  able  to  afford  the  high  fares 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  public  who  must  suffer  the  ill  effects 
of  the  SST  on  their  environment. 

Even  with  fares  of  $1,200  or  more,  the 
SST's  will  not  be  profltable  unless  they 
are  permitted  to  operate  in  the  United 
States.  This  means  that  the  thousands  of 
people  Uving  near  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Dulles,  and  other  metropolitan  airports 
will  have  to  suffer  so  that  the  privileged 
few  can  eat  lunch  in  New  York  and  have 
dinner  in  Paris.  I  hardly  think  that  this 
is  an  equitable  tradeoff. 

Tests  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
harmful  impact  which  SST  operation 
will  have  on  the  environment.  Not  only 
have  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  statistics  shown  that 
noise  on  takeoff  and  landing  from  only 
four  SST  flights  daily  at  JFK  Airport  in 
New  York  City  would  place  an  additional 
2,500  people  under  conditions  which  the 
report  described  as  unacceptable  but  25 
flights  daily  into  that  airport  would  place 
another  10,000  under  the  same  unaccept- 
able conditions.  Though  the  structures  in 
which  these  people  hve  may  be  able  to 
withstand  these  conditions,  it  is  well 
documented  that  high  noise  and  vibra- 
tion levels  can  have  a  distressing  and  dis- 
orienting effect  on  Individuals.  The  psy- 
chological damage  to  these  people  that 
will  result  is  incalculable. 

Not  only  noise  pollution,  but  the  emis- 
sions from  the  planes  themselves  will 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  our  atmos- 
phere. The  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer 
by  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the  planes 
would  remove  our  only  protection  from 
ultraviolet  radiation.  Climatic  changes 
may  also  be  brought  about  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer.  The  effects  of 
these  changes  are  only  vaguely  under- 
stood, yet  with  these  threats  to  the  en- 
vironment the  FAA  is  prepared  to  allow 
flights.  It  is,  therefore,  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  prevent  these  damaging  results. 
Aside  from  these  environmental  con- 
cerns, energy  considerations  would  also 
argue  against  permitting  the  operation  of 
these  aircraft.  The  Concorde  SST,  be- 
cause of  its  small  100-  to  125-seat  ca- 
pacity, would  use  two  to  three  times  as 
much  fuel  per  passenger  as  the  jumbo 
jets  carr>'ing  200  to  400  people.  I  hardly 
think  that  our  energy  shortage  should  be 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  this  luxury  air- 
craft. 

We  must  seriously  ask  ourselves  if  the 
few  hours  gained  in  flight  time  by  the 
few  people  who  can  afford  supersonic 
travel  are  worth  the  harm  to  our  atmos- 
phere and  the  waste  of  energy  caused 
by  the  SST.  We  now  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  put  a  halt  to  bhnd,  senseless 
technology  which  is  applied  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public.  Putting  both 
the  airlines  and  the  manufacturers  on 
notice  now  that  the  environmental  de- 
struction which  the  Concordes  cause  is 
too  great  a  burden  for  us  to  accept,  will 
be  an  effective  method  for  preventing 
the  further  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  this  wasteful  machine. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Obviously,  this  is  a  subject  that 
should  not  be  handled  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate, with  the  appropriations  proce- 
dure, to  determine  an  issue  as  funda- 
mental as  this  and  with  all  kinds  of 
ramifications  internationally,  domesti- 
cally and  otherwise.  I  think  the  House 
would  be  very  unwise  to  try  to  deal  with 
this  matter  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wolff  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  Much 
of  what  the  gentleman  has  said  about 
misleading  facts  in  this  entire  matter  is 
well  taken.  I  cite  the  example  of  what 
has  been  said  by  the  EPA  in  its  envi- 
ronmental statement  and  then  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  which  states 
very  specifically  that  the  report  that  was 
originally  issued  was  misleading. 

I  bring  to  the  gentleman's  attention 
one  more  important  fact.  To  talk  about 
the  international  implications,  there  is 
Information  that  is  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  is  going  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  hearing  by  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall) . 

K  that  is  what  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  in  saying  that  it  will  cause 
strained  relations  between  the  two  na- 
tions, then  perhaps  he  is  right.  But  per- 
haps he  ought  to  check  with  the  actor, 
Robert  Morley,  who  is  on  the  air  every 
day  inviting  Americans  to  travel  over  to 
Britain. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repre- 
sent the  Kennedy  International  Airport 
area  and  the  surrounding  New  York  City 
commimlties  of  Laurelton,  Rosedale, 
Lindenwood.  Cambria  Heights,  Howard 
Beach,  the  Rockaways,  and  Canarsie,  and 
I  wish  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  noise 
levels  in  these  communities  already 
makes  normal  life  diflBcult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

Children  have  difficulty  studsing  in 
these  areas.  There  can  be  no  normal  con- 
versation around  the  dinner  table.  And 
the  impending  threat  of.  the  Concorde, 
with  its  even  greater  noise  levels,  further 
destabilizes  the  lives  of  these  people. 

I  visited  the  NASA  Noise  Laboratory 
at  Langley,  Va.,  recently  where  the  engi- 
neers have  simulated  the  noise  emissions 
of  the  Concorde  in  a  model  living  room. 
When  the  noise  level  of  the  Concorde  hits 
the  room,  the  dishes  rattle,  the  windows 
shake,  pictures  rattle  on  the  wall — need- 
less to  say,  it  is  a  terrifying  experience. 
We  are  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to 


insist  that  the  developers  of  this  new  air- 
craft to  conform  to  FAR^36  noise  limits, 
a  standard  set  by  the  FAA  in  1969,  of 
which  these  developers  have  had  ade- 
quate notice.  They  have  flaunted  this 
regulation  for  the  past  6  years.  They 
could  have  taken  it  into  account  during 
the  development  of  the  Coiicorde,  but 
they  figured  that  somehow  or  other  they 
could  pull  some  sort  of  sleight-of-hand — 
and  I  think  they  have  not  come  to  us  with 
clean  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  later  this  afternoon  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  will  most 
likely  approve  legislation  prepared  by  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  con- 
taining my  amendment  to  provide  $2  mil- 
lion next  year  in  Federal  funds  to  probe 
the  effects  of  noise  on  our  society. 
Through  this  research,  we  will  be  able  to 
set  additional  Federal  standards  for  ac- 
ceptable noise  levels,  and  to  disseminate 
public  information  on  the  effects  of  noise. 
I  do  not  expect  that  this  research  will 
result  in  conclusions  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Concorde  developers. 

Regarding  noise  pollution,  the  intent 
of  Congress  is  clear.  The  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  states  that: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  an  environment  for  all  Americans 
(to  be)  free  from  noise  that  Jeopardizes  their 
health  and  welfare. 

It  was  a  long  uphill  battle  to  achieve 
what  we  have  in  the  way  of  environ- 
mental legislation — and  we  cannot  re- 
treat from  it  now. 

To  allow  the  SST/Concorde  to  operate 
commercially  into  this  country  is  to  turn 
back  the  calendar.  I  have  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  require  all  the  air- 
lines to  install  sound-absorbing  material 
into  all  of  their  airplanes,  most  of  them 
built  before  19S9,  v.hich  do  not  meet  the 
FAA  noise  standards  which  were  written 
in  1969.  The  Concorde  does  not  meet 
these  standards — and  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed into  this  country  imtil  it  Is 
equipped  for  compliance. 

I  am  also  upset  by  the  recent  argu- 
ment of  the  Concorde  manufacturers 
that  low  altitude  turns  by  the  Concorde 
would  reduce  the  level  of  noise.  Airline 
pilots  tell  me  that  such  turns  are  an  un- 
warranted safety  risk.  As  a  World  War 
n  flight  instructor  and  a  licensed  com- 
mercial pilot  myself,  I  am  disturbed  that 
such  a  proposal  would  be  considered  and 
tested  with  passengers  aboard — espe- 
cially over  such  a  populous  area  as 
Kennedy  Airport.  In  Ught  of  the  recent 
airplane  crash  at  Kennedy,  the  most 
tragic  air  disaster  in  our  aviation  his- 
tory, I  shudder  at  such  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  invited  by 
the  Director  of  NASA  to  return  to  the 
noise  testing  laboratory  at  Langley  with 
about  20  selected  community  leaders  and 
concerned  citizens  from  the  Kennedy 
Airport  area  to  review  the  nose  effects 
of  the  Concorde. 

I  believe  we  would  be  derelict  in  al- 
lowing this  airplane  to  fiy  over  these 
or  any  other  commimities  until  we  have 
received  and  studied  the  input  of  the 
residents  who  must  bear  the  burden  of 
the  awesome  noise  levels  generated  by 
the  Concorde.  The  citizens  of  Laurelton, 


Rosedale,  Lindenwood,  Cambria  Heights, 
the  Rockaways,  Howard  Beach,  and 
Canarsie  will  tolerate  nothing  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  that  the  Concorde  be 
banned  from  entering  our  coimtry  until 
it  can  comply  with  our  national  laws 
on  noise  levels. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  might  mention  here  that 
this  thing  about  the  rattling  dishes  and 
all  of  that,  the  Concorde,  in  all  fairness, 
is  not  going  to  fly  in  supersonically.  We 
agree  on  that,  do  we  not,  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  ? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  true.  It  will  not  fly  super- 
sonically to  create  a  sonic  boom. 

May  I  make  a  point  with  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  this:  Does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
the  six  flights  that  are  contemplated  is 
all  that  is  proposed  for  this  airline?  Six 
flights  into  the  United  States  is  obviously 
a  very  losing  proposition.  There  will  have 
to  be  many  more  flights  that  are  going 
to  follow  this,  and  I  believe  we  should 
keep  that  in  mind,  as  well. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. It  could  be  6  flights,  it  could  be  10 
flights,  it  could  be  12  flights.  But  the 
point  we  are  losing  sight  of  here  in  this 
debate  is  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
whatsoever  that  the  FAA  is  going  to  ap- 
prove the  landing  rights  of  the  Concorde 
into  Dulles  or  New  York.  There  is  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  The  letter  that  Secre- 
tary Coleman  sent  to  me  is  very,  very 
explicit  in  saying  they  are  having  all  of 
these  hearings  and  they  will  give  it  all 
attention  possible. 

Let  me  finish  the  letter  from  Robert 
Ingersoll.  Acting  Secretai-y  of  State.  In 
the  last  paragraph  he  says : 

A  ban  on  Concorde  operations,  without  due 
examination  and  consideration,  could  also 
do  damage  to  the  United  States  Image  as  a 
supporter  of  a  more  liberal  International 
trade  regime.  This  in  turn  could  affect  Amer- 
ican aerospace  exports  which  for  the  last  two 
decades  have  represented  the  largest  manu- 
factured components  of  United  States  for- 
eign trade.  From  time  to  time,  protectionist 
moves  have  been  proposed  In  Britain  and 
Prance  to  keeo  American  aircraft  out  so  that 
British  and  French  aircraft  Industries  could 
be  maintained.  The  continued  support  of  free 
trade  elements  In  these  countries  would  be 
threatened  should  the  United  States  deny 
the  Concorde  access  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basis. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  Yates 
amendment  was  brought  before  our 
subcommittee  and,  later,  before  our 
full  committee,  I  voted  against  the 
amendment,  not  because  of  the  ozone 
argument  and  not  because  of  the  com- 
plaints from  people  who  have  purchased 
homes  near  airports:  I  voted  against  the 
Yates  amendment,  as  It  was  originally 
composed,  because  it  peremptorily  barred 
in  a  summary  judgment  the  opportunity 
for  the  Concorde  to  comply  with  the 
standards  that  have  been  established  by 
our  Government  concerning  noise  levels. 

I  had  prepared  an  amendment  in  the 
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nature  of  a  substitute  which  would  cure 
my  objection,  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  has  agreed  to  accept  my  language 
and  has  incorporated  that  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

I,  therefore,  rise  in  support  of  the 
Yates  amendment.  I  think  that  the  Yates 
amendment  as  it  now  stands  gives  the 
Concorde  the  opportunity  to  fly  in  this 
country  for  the  piu-pose  of  experimental 
flights  in  order  to  comply  with  the  stan- 
dards that  we  have  established  for  new 
aircraft  flying  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  imder  his 
amendment  experimental  flights  of  the 
Concorde  can  now  be  conducted  or  can 
be  conducted  after  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  standards  and  with  the  noise 
levels  that  have  been  established  by  our 
Government. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  and  which  incorporates  the  gen- 
tleman's recommendations  about  estab- 
lishing American  noise  levels  as  being 
apropos  as  well  for  the  Concorde  is  to 
be  applied  only  for  the  commercially 
scheduled  or  nonscheduled  operations  of 
the  Concorde  into  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  exclude  experimental  flights  of 
the  Concorde.  It  relates  only  to  regular 
service,  and,  therefore,  the  kind  of  op- 
erations the  gentleman  mentioned  would 
still  be  possible  for  the  Concorde. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  point  out  what  language  he  is 
referring  to? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  will  yield  further, 
one  has  only  to  refer  to  the  amendment 
to  know  that  it  is  made  applicable  to 
commercially  scheduled  or  nonscheduled 
flights,  and,  therefore,  flights  by  the 
Concorde  not  in  regular  service  would 
be  permitted  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  lan- 
guage is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  re- 
ferring to? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  asked  me  whether  or 
not  the  language  of  my  amendment 
would  bar  experimental  flights  by  the 
Concorde  into  the  United  States.  I  re- 
plied to  the  gentleman  and  stated  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  it  is  applicable  only  to 
supersonic  aircraft  engaged  in  scheduled 
or  nonscheduled  commercial  service  and, 
therefore,  experimental  flights  which 
were  not  of  the  character  described  in 
the  amendment  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  McFALL.  But  imder  the  language 
it  would  still  apply  that  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  the  FAA  to  continue  with 
its  hearings  under  the  law  and  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  the  law  of 
1969  was  designed? 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
barrier  in  my  amendment  to  any  con- 
tinued hearings  by  the  FAA.  The  FAA 
may  want  to  go  into  hearings  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  Concorde  can  comply 
with  FAR  36  by  the  same  kind  of  retro- 
fittings  that  the  FAA  is  recommending 
for  domestic  fiights. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman's  amendment  add  "which  air- 
craft do  not  comply  with  noise  standards 
established  for  subsonic  aircraft  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration"? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right,  it  does. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  many  subsonic  air- 
craft in  the  United  States  do  not  com- 
ply with  FAR  36,  and  that  there  is  no 
way  that  the  Concorde  could  comply  with 
FAR  36. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  that. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
advise  the  gentleman  that  that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Alexander  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  for  the 
purpose  of  replying. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  say  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  McFall) 
that  I  attended  the  hearings  on  this  as 
well  as  he  and  that  the  testimony  I 
heard  was  to  the  effect  that  yes,  there 
were  subsonic  aircraft  that  did  not  com- 
ply with  FAR  36  at  the  present  time  but 
could  comply  with  FAR  36  by  retrofit- 
ting. 

I  think  the  hearings  the  gentleman 
read  from  will  sustain  that  argument, 
that  retrofitting  has  already  taken  place 
with  numbers  of  subsonic  aircraft,  which 
prior  to  retrofitting  did  not  comply  with 
the  regulation  but  which  now,  after  the 
retrofitting,  do  comply  with  the  regula- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  where  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  the  Concorde  to 
meet  those  same  standards,  we  do  not 
bar  the  Concorde  completely.  We  are 
establishing  the  same  kind  of  standard 
for  foreign  aircraft  at  noise  levels  that 
we  have  established  for  our  own  aircraft, 
and  I  consider  that  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
answering? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  what 
the  gentleman  does  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  he  changes  the  present 
regulation.  The  present  regulation  does 
not  apply  to  supersonic  aircraft. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  McFALL.  And  the  gentlemEin 
would  change  it  so  that  the  Concorde 
must  comply  with  the  regiilation  as  it 
applies  to  subsonic  aircraft  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  correction,  there  is  no  law  on 
the  books  presently  applicable  to  super- 
sonic aircraft.  The  FAR  36  that  is  on  the 
books  applies  to  subsonic  aircraft. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Right. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  not  changing  that 
law  at  all.  All  I  am  doing  is  saying  that 
that  law  applies  to  this  as  well  as  to  sub- 
sonic aircraft. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  is  add- 
ing something  which  does  not  exist  at 
tJie  present  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  saying  that  it  ap- 
plies to  any  Russian  plane  or  any  plane 
which  does  not  comply  with  our  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  McFALL.  True,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  subsonic  aircraft  in  the  United 
States  which  do  not  comply  with  the  law 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Except  that  all  I  am  ask- 
ing by  this  amendment  is  that  the  Con- 
corde do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree. that  the  practical  effect  of  what  he 
is  doing  is  that  he  is  barring  the  Con- 
corde? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  would  not 
agree  with  that  at  all. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  that  there 
may  be  ways  that  he  does  not  know  and 
I  do  not  know  by  which  the  Concorde 
may  be  able  to  get  its  noise  level  down. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Concorde  previ- 
ously had  placed  noise  suppressors  on  its 
aircraft  which  reduced  its  noise  levels, 
but  to  do  it  it  had  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  seats.  Perhaps  it  could  use 
noise  suppressors,  install  those,  to  meet 
these  standards  now. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall),  he 
is  in  error  on  a  simple  point.  He  has  said 
there  is  no  standard  that  deals  with 
supersonic  aircraft  on  the  books.  That 
statement  is  not  true  at  all.  The  hard 
fact  is  that  there  are  Federal  statutes 
relating  to  noise  emissions  from  aircraft. 
I  sat  on  the  committee  when  that  legis- 
lation was  drafted,  and  I  sat  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  law  and  every 
amendment  thereto  apply  to  all  aircraft, 
subsonic,  supersonic,  and  however  they 
might  happen  to  move. 

The  fact  that  the  FAA  has  not  chosen 
to  fairly  apply  that  law  or  now  seeks  to 
exempt  the  Concorde  and  certain  other 
aircraft  from  the  provisions  of  that  law 
does  not  make  the  gentleman's  statement 
true.  The  hard  fact  is  that  the  FAA  is 
trjing  to  let  the  Concorde  come  In,  in 
defiance  of  settled  congressional  policy. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  for  that  purpose,  I  am  advised  that 
FAR  36  does  not  apply  to  all  subsonic  or 
to  any  supersonic  aircraft. 

Mr.   DINGELL.   The   answer   to  the 
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question  is  that  it  applies  to  all  aircraft, 
subsonic  and  supersonic. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Maybe  I  am  Incorrect. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  applies  as  to  the 
noise  levels  of  both.  Maybe  the  regula- 
tion does  not,  but  the  statute  does. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

It  deals  with  the  problems  of  jet  noise. 
We  In  this  Congress  have  taken  strong 
action  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  try  to  protect  them  from  jet 
noise. 

Now  we  are  having  to  act  like  we  are 
helpless  in  the  face  of  foreign  jet  noise 
where  we  are  not  helpless  as  far  as  jet 
noise  of  our  own  aircraft. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  worthwhile 
amendment,  and  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Milford,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Alexander  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  here.  This  busi- 
ness of  double  standards  on  noise  simply 
does  not  exist.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
Concorde  was  designed  in  the  early  six- 
ties, and  was  manufactured  and  flying 
prior  to  the  1969  noise  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  FAA.  These  same  standards 
excepts  aircraft  designed  before  the  reg- 
ulations or  gives  them  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  to  go  through  the 
noise  suppression  procedures.  And  I 
might  add  that  in  connection  with  the 
supersonic  transport,  that  aircraft  is  of  a 
type  wherein  one  does  not  simply  rim 
down  to  the  harware  store  and  buy  a 
noise  suppressor  and  put  it  on  the  air- 
plane. The  fact  is  that  the  Concorde  is 
within  our  own  laws  and  the  exceptions 
made  to  our  own  aircraft  but  would  not 
be  if  we  forced  them  to  comply  with  post- 
facto  regulations. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  may  be  right  as  to 
what  he  is  saying  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  does  say  that  those  aircraft  designed 
prior  to  the  particular  period  mentioned, 
but  I  think  that  is  all  the  more  important 
that  the  gentleman  should  support  this 
amendment,  because  all  it  says  is  it 
should  comply  with  the  FAA  regulations 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Horida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  a  rather 
unique  position  on  the  amendment,  be- 


cause I  agree  with  the  objective  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Yates)  who 
has  offered  the  amendment.  As  a  matter 
Of  fact,  I  agree  with  most  of  the  debate 
of  the  proponents  on  the  side  of  the 
amendment,  but  the  unfortunate  part 
Of  it  is  that  the  language  of  the  argu- 
ments and  the  language  of  the  debate 
will  not  be  the  language  that  will  appear 
In  the  act,  it  will  be  the  language  of  the 
amendment  itself  that  will  appear  in  the 
act.  And  that  language  Mr.  Chairman 
does  not  go  to  environmental  questions, 
or  questions  of  the  right  to  land  or  not 
to  land,  or  overfly  U.S.  territory.  All  it 
specifically  deals  with  is  the  air  control- 
ler of  civil  supersonic  aircraft. 

If  one  were  to  carry  this  to  a  point 
Imaginable,  then  suppose  that  there  is 
a  747  loaded  with  Members  of  Congress 
approaching  Kennedy  Airport  to  land, 
and  also  there  is  a  supersonic  aircraft 
from  somewhere  overseas  also  ap- 
proaching that  same  controlled  zone, 
and  the  controller  is  not  permitted  to 
control  that  supersonic  aircraft  because 
he  is  being  paid  for  by  funds  under  this 
bill. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  says. 
As  I  say,  I  agree  with  the  objectives, 
but  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
specific  language  of  the  amendment,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  hazards 
at  some  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  question. 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, the  point  the  gentleman  makes 
is  that  the  FAA  controller  would  not  be 
allowed  to  control  the  supersonic  air- 
craft, and  that  is  correct.  That  Is  the 
point. 

The  reason  for  that  is  the  fact  that 
if  they  cannot  control  a  supersonic  air- 
craft, then  those  aircraft  cannot  land 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  that  simple. 
That  aircraft,  if  it  is  a  supersonic  air- 
craft, would  have  to  find  another  land- 
ing zone.  It  would  have  to  fly  into  Can- 
ada, or  some  other  area  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  control  by  FAA  controllers. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion the  gentleman  describes,  but  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  oftentimes 
when  a  plane  is  approaching  a  foreign 
nation,  the  communications  are  com- 
plicated, the  rules  and  regulations  are 
complicated,  so  that  just  flying  through 
or  near  that  controlled  zone  by  an  un- 
controlled aircraft  could  create  a  traffic 
hazard.  That  is  what  disturbs  me. 

Again  I  say  I  agree  with  the  objectives 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  that  very  same  thing, 
but  I  am  very  worried  about  the  specific 
language  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  wUl  note 
that  the  prohibition  upon  the  control- 
lers is  for  landing  in  the  United  States. 
So  if  a  plane  Is  not  going  to  land  in  the 
United  States  and  is  flying  to  another 
destination,  I  assume  the  controllers 
would  give  it  assistance. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  have  seen 
air  traffic  control  operations,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  our  colleagues  have  also. 
We  are  very  much  aware  of  how  much 


activity  there  is  in  these  various  control 
areas.  For  that  controller  to  have  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  that 
approaching  aircraft  Is  approaching  to 
land  or  approaching  to  fly  over,  or  ap- 
proaching just  for  sightseeing,  is  going 
to  add  considerably  to  a  job  that  is  al- 
ready at  best  extremely  difficult. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fixrther? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  every  aircraft  engaged  in 
commercial  service — and  I  assume  many 
of  those  not  engaged  in  commercial  serv- 
ice—file a  flight  plan.  That  flight  plan 
is  made  available  for  planes  that  are 
going  to  land  in  the  United  States.  Pre- 
sumably, the  controller  would  have  an 
authorized  flight  plan  on  all  planes  en- 
tering his  airspace.  A  plane  would  not 
be  permitted  to  land  here  if  it  did  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
amendment.  So  I  think  the  gentleman's 
concern  is  not  valid. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Again  I  agree 
with  the  argument  the  gentleman  made, 
but  there  is  a  famous  quotation:  Often- 
times the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
go  astray. 

Unfortunately  and  regrettably  in  our 
own  recent  history,  many  Americans 
have  lost  their  lives  because  of  aircraft 
that  have  gotten  ofif  course  or  have  not 
been  where  they  thought  they  were,  or 
have  gotten  Into  areas  they  should  not 
have  been  in,  at  altitudes  they  should  not 
have  been  at.  So  mistakes  are  made.  Air 
traffic  control  is  extremely  difficult.  It 
worries  me  that,  rather  than  specifically 
prohibiting  a  flight  over  our  land,  we 
are  attempting  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
controller.  This  is  what  dlstiu-bs  me. 

Mr.  YATES.  Only  for  landing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regi-ettably,  the  debate 
seems  to  be  getting  off  on  a  matter 
that  is  totally  unrelated  to  the 
amendment.  What  the  amendment 
says— and  I  say  this  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida— is  that 
there  is  no  money  for  controlling  these 
aircraft,  and  the  supersonic  aircraft  wUl 
not  be  able  to  enter  American  airspace. 
That  is  what  it  says.  If  the  gentleman's 
words  are  to  be  taken  at  face  value,  what 
that  means,  then,  is  that  he  would,  on 
better  understanding,  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  have  before 
us.  We  have  really  before  us  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  Nation,  our 
aircraft  industry,  our  airlines — which 
are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs — are 
going  to  be  subjected  to  another  race  in 
production  and  manufacture  of  super- 
sonic aircraft,  and  of  the  utilization  of 
supersonic  aircraft  to  the  outrage  of  our 
constitutents.  Once  that  race  starts, 
there  is  going  to  be  no  stopping.  Every 
airline  in  the  United  States,  and  every 
airline  in  the  world,  is  going  to  be  buying 
supersonic  aircraft.  We  might  just  as 
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well  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  stop  that  situation 
right  now. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  environmental 
effects  of  the  utilization  of  the  SST.  The 
environmental  impact  statement  which 
was  filed  by  FAA  was  found  to  be  de- 
ficient by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  because  they  did  not  tell  all  the 
facts. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  than  that. 
Let  us  understand  that  the  SST  is  going 
to  create  skin  cancer  in  our  people. 

What  is  really  important  is  that  the 
Concorde  is  the  noisiest,  most  inefficient, 
expensive  gas-guzzling  aircraft  in  the 
air  today,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
military  types.  It  costs  over  twice  as 
much  per  seat  at  least  as  do  conven- 
tional aircraft.  It  carries  far  less  than  it 
was  originally  intended  to  carry.  Its  seat- 
mile  cost  is  far  In  excess  of  what  was 
originally  projected. 

There  are  doubts  as  to  its  safety.  I  saw 
on  takeoff  the  crash  in  Paris  just  a  few 
years  ago  of  another  one  of  these  SST's. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  than  that.  Our 
airlines  are  in  a  desperate  state  of  af- 
fairs. The  happiest  people  in  the  United 
States  when  the  Congress  terminated 
the  SST  program  a  few  years  ago  were 
the  airlines.  We  have  got  at  least  two 
airlines  which  are  in  bankruptcy  or  near 
bankruptcy. 

There  are  questions  whether  Pan  Am 
is  going  to  survive  the  year  without  mas- 
sive Federal  help.  And  it  is  equally  doubt- 
ful that  I'WA  is  going  to  get  through  the 
year  without  a  great  deal  of  assistance. 
These  are  airlines  which  are  interna- 
tional carriers.  We  are  projecting  them 
into  a  race  with  foreign  airlines  for  the 
purchase  of  SST's,  when  these  foreign 
airlines  are  subsidized  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments at  a  time  when  this  Govern- 
ment will  not  subsidize  our  airlines. 

Let  us  look  further  into  this.  The  SST's 
were  built  with  massive  infusions  of  Gov- 
ernment money.  They  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  American  law  with  re- 
gard to  noise  production.  And  in  landing 
or  takeoff  of  either  the  subsonic  or  the 
supersonic  jet,  they  are  highly  offensive 
to  anybody  within  miles  of  landing  or 
takeoff. 

The  function  of  this  amendment  is  to 
say  once  and  for  all  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  American  SST's  annoying  our 
people  and  we  are  not  going  to  have  for- 
eign SST's  annoying  our  people  on  or 
over  our  surface.  Is  that  too  much  to 
say? 

It  permits  the  SST's  to  continue  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  bad.  For  instance,  if  we 
experiment  with  these  for  a  while  we  will 
find  out  how  highly  obnoxious  they  are 
and  how  utterly  intolerable  they  are  and 
then  we  will  not  permit  them. 

We  have  talked  about  how  necessary  it 
is  for  us  to  take  care  of  our  friends  across 
the  seas.  I  served  for  years  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  before  that  committee  was 
stripped  from  the  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  there  is 
not  a  government  in  the  world,  neither 
the  British  nor  the  French  nor  anybody 
else  that  does  not  actively  discriminate 
against  our  airlines.  The  CAB  submitted 


to  the  Congress  as  the  result  of  a  request 
by  our  committee  for  a  study  of  foreign 
discriminations  against  American  air- 
lines a  report  that  the  foreign  countries 
impose  currency  limitations;  they  play 
games  with  landing  hours;  they  impose 
heavy  landing  taxes;  they  compel  us  to 
submit  to  certain  constrictions  with  re- 
gard to  the  utilization  of  their  facilities ; 
they  sell  us  fuel  at  high  costs;  they  dis- 
criminate against  our  people  with  regard 
to  communications  and  communication 
carriers;  they  Impose  discriminations 
with  respect  to  landing  fees,  times  of 
landings,  and  costs  of  landings;  and  they 
sneaklly  refund  to  their  people  those 
same  charges  they  impose  on  our  people. 

So  do  not  let  anybody  tell  Members  we 
are  dealing  with  nice  folks.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  subsidized  foreign  airlines.  We 
are  dealing  with  governments  that  are 
sneaklly  taking  care  of  their  own  airlines 
and  are  now  discriminating  against  ours. 
They  also  are  financing  the  costs  of  this 
SST  to  their  airlines. 

If  we  want  to  stop  all  this  outrage  the 
time  to  do  it  is  now.  Just  say  the  FAA 
cannot  spend  any  money  for  controlling 
these  aircraft  and,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friend  from  Florida,  I  will  say  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  our  air  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Yates  amendment,  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  commercial  operation  of  su- 
personic aircraft  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  little  over  4  years  since  the 
Congress  put  an  end  to  the  American 
sui>ersonic  transport  program  by  cutting 
off  funding  for  the  Boeing  SST.  This  was 
a  wise  decision,  made  for  both  environ- 
mental and  economic  reasons,  and  the 
passage  of  time  has  demonstrated  its 
wisdom.  Unfortunately,  our  friends  in 
Britain  and  France  did  not  see  fit  to  fol- 
low our  example.  They  have  continued 
with  the  development  of  the  Concorde,  a 
money-losing,  fuel-devouring,  polluting, 
white  elephant  of  an  aircraft.  The  Rus- 
sians also  have  continued  to  develop 
their  TU-144,  which  is  similar  to  the 
Concorde  in  virtually  all  respects. 

The  Concorde  has  now  applied  for 
permission  to  operate  in  this  country 
beginning  early  next  year,  on  the  trans- 
Atlantic  run  from  London  and  Paris  to 
New  York  and  Washington.  The  FAA,  as 
usual  following  the  dictates  of  the  air- 
craft industry,  appears  ready  to  grant 
this  permission.  It  not  only  is  putting 
aside  environmental  considerations  it  is 
mandated  by  law  to  uphold,  but  burying 
the  weight  of  accumulated  scientific  evi- 
dence which  shows  the  srave  risk  the 
SST  poses  to  human  health  and  safety. 

Why  should  the  Concorde  be  stopped? 
The  economic  factors  which  entered  into 
our  decision  on  the  American  SST  do  not 
apply  here,  since  this  aircraft  has  been 
built  by  foreign  governments  and  foreign 
taxpayers  who  must  bear  the  burden  of 
its  crushing  costs.  But,  certainly  the  en- 
vironmental factors  which  applied  in 
1971  most  emphatically  apply  today.  The 
Concorde  has  been  proven  guilty  of  ex- 
treme noise  pollution.  It  also  stands  ac- 
cused of  being  a  hazard  to  the  protective 
ozone  layer,  which  many  in  the  scien- 
tific commimity  warn  would  cause  in- 
creased Incidence  of  skin  cancer  and 
other  health  problems. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  noise  prob- 


lem. The  Concorde,  when  and  if  it  enters 
commercial  service,  will  be  the  noisiest 
airliner  in  existence — far  louder  than 
the  new,  wide-body  jets  such  as  the  747 
and  DC-10,  and  even  louder  than  the 
older,  noisier  generation  of  jets  such  as 
the  707  and  DC-8.  The  current  estimated 
noise  levels  for  the  Concorde,  at  the 
FAA's  specified  measuring  points,  are 
115  decibels  on  approach,  118  on  take- 
off, and  113  for  sideline  noise.  Tliese 
noise  levels  are  far  in  excess  of  the  108- 
decibel  level  with  which  all  aircraft  cer- 
tified after  1969  must  comply.  They  are 
also  substantially  higher  than  the  noise 
levels  for  the  older  jets,  for  example  the 
DC-8,  which  is  rated  at  117  decibels  each 
for  approach  and  takeoff  noise,  and  only 
103  decibels  for  sideline  noise.  As  the 
older  jets  are  retired,  or  are  modified  by 
retrofitting,  the  Concorde  will  be  much 
noisier  than  anything  else  in  the  air. 

Despite  the  FAA's  attempt  to  minimize 
this  impact  of  noise  and  its  repercus- 
sions, the  fact  is  that  greater  numbers 
of  people  will  be  subjected  to  higher 
noise  levels  than  ever  before.  Adverse 
public  reaction  can  be  expected  as  well 
as  impairment  of  the  general  health  and 
welfare. 

Then,  there  is  the  more  speculative 
but  potentially  much  more  dangerous 
problem  of  the  ozone  layer.  Laboratory 
calculations  by  experts  show  a  real  possi- 
bility of  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  by 
high-fiying  aircraft.  The  ozone  layer 
protects  us  from  the  harmful  ultraviolet 
rays  of  the  sun.  and  the  removal  of  any 
part  of  that  protection  would  allow  more 
ultraviolet  rays  to  penetrate  to  the 
ground.  This  Increase  in  the  ultraviolet 
radiation  would  cause  catastrophic  ef- 
fects on  the  Earth,  Including  damage  to 
crops  and  vegetation  and  a  rise  in  the 
incidence  of  skin  cancer.  To  quote  from 
the  report  on  "Environmental  Impact 
of  Stratospheric  Flight,  recently  issued 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  our 
top  scientific  advisory  group: 

It  Is  concluded  that  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  stratospheric  airlines  with  present 
engines  will  diminish  the  amount  of  ozone 
in  the  stratosphere  and  consequently  will 
increase  the  intensity  of  ultraviolet  light  at 
ground  level.  The  potential  harmful  biologi- 
cal effects  of  an  increase  in  the  intensity 
of  ultraviolet  light  at  ground  level  are  such 
that  the  burden  of  proof  that  these  conse- 
quences can  be  accepted  must  lie  with  those 
proposing  increased  use  of  such  aircraft.  If 
additional  aircraft  are  put  into  service  in 
the  stratosphere,  one  must  be  prepared  for 
an  Increase  In  skin  cancer  unless  appro- 
priate International  regulations  having  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  total  tmission  of  NO. 
by  stratospheric  airlines,  both  subsonic  and 
supersonic,  are  successfully  negotiated  and 
Implemented. 

Today,  In  making  a  decision  and  vot- 
ing on  this  amendment  we  must  ask 
ourselves  why  we  are  allowing  so  many 
environmental  standards  to  be  violated? 
Why  we  are  willing  to  risk  endangering 
public  health?  Why  we  are  overlooking 
the  criticisms  of  the  draft,  "FAA  Envi- 
ronment Impact  Statement,"  by  various 
environmental  groups  as  well  as  the  aca- 
demic community,  merely  to  protect  the 
financial  investment  of  Britain  and 
France  in  this  aerospace  venture? 

Unquestionably,  we  should  not  Inflict 
the  noise  of  the  Concorde's  engines  on 
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our  popiilation  and  we  should  not  inflict 
its  dangerous  emissions  on  the  ozone 
layer  that  protects  us  all.  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Dingell  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  He  has  made  the 
most  salient  point,  that  in  addition  to 
the  noise  factor  we  would  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  decisions  that  this  Congress 
or  the  last  Congress  repeatedly  has  made 
with  regard  to  the  SST.  If  we  allow  the 
planes  of  the  PYench  to  land,  if  we  allow 
the  Concorde  to  land  after  this  Nation 
has  repeatedly  rejected  that  concept,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  submitted  by  my  col- 
league. Representative  Yates  from  Ill- 
inois, which  would  have  the  effect  of 
banning  the  operations  of  supersonic 
transport-passenger  planes,  SST's,  into 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  commercial  opera- 
tion of  supersonic  aircraft  into  this 
country  is  unnecessary  and  poses  a  nimi- 
ber  of  environmental  problems.  Funds  to 
allow  for  it  to  land  in  this  country  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Transportation  De- 
partment authorization  bill  before  us. 

The  SST's  noise  problem  and  threat  of 
destruction  to  the  atmosphere  ozone 
layer,  which  could  lead  to  greater  fre- 
quency of  skin  cancer,  are  more  than 
enough  reasons  to  prohibit  their  com- 
ings and  goings  to  the  United  States. 

Some  might  argue  that  there  will  be 
no  noise  problem  with  SST's,  because 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  over  the  U.S.  landmass. 

However,  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  has  determined 
that  even  at  subsonic  speeds,  the  French- 
British  SST,  the  Concorde,  is,  and  I 
quote: 

At  least  twice  as  loud  as  nuxt  present 
subsonic  aircraft. 

The  Environmental  Coxmcil  also  has 
said,  and  I  quote  again,  that — 

Concorde  low  frequency  noise  will  be 
FIVE  times  greater  than  that  produced  by 
conventional  airplanes. 

There  also  is  environmental  evidence 
that  this  low-frequency  noise  could  cause 
building  vibration — which  might  threat- 
en the  safety  of  certain  structures. 

As  regards  the  ozone  layer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  staff  director  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  has  stated: 

It  Is  clear  that  there  would  be  a  serious 
danger  of  increased  Incidence  of  skin  cancer 
m  humans  If  a  large  fleet  of  Concordes  were 
to  cause  a  depletion  In  the  protective  ozone 
layer. 

While  the  money  in  this  authoriza- 
tion meastu-e  would  allow  for  a  limited 
number  of  SST  flights  into  the  United 
States,  I  seriously  question  whether  this 
step  should  be  taken. 


My  colleagues  and  I  all  know  how 
that  this  could  represent  just  a  first  step 
toward  increasing  the  frequency  of  SST 
flights  into  this  coimtry — because  these 
things  develop  a  momentum  and  inertia 
of  their  own. 

I  ask  you,  can  we  afford  to  take  this 
potential  risk  to  our  health? 

Is  all  this  worth  it  to  the  United 
States,  simply  to  allow  supersonic  air- 
craft to  fly  four  flights  daily  into  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  New  York  and  two 
flights  daily  into  Dulles  Airport  near 
Washington,  D.C.? 

I  have  another  major  concern  in  con- 
nection with  supersonic  transport 
flights,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Under  the  present  plan,  a  number  of 
airports  have  been  designated  as  alter- 
nate landing  sites  for  SST's  in  case  of 
emergency  situations.  One  of  these  alter- 
nate sites  is  Bradley  International  Air- 
port in  my  home  State  of  Connecticut. 

Now  no  one  can  argue  that  there 
should  not  be  alternate  landing  fields  in 
case  of  emergency  situations.  That  Is 
only  good  commonsense. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  with  super- 
sonic transports,  the  "emergency"  might 
become  the  "commonplace."  "rhis  fear 
has  also  been  expressed  to  me  by  the 
people  who  live  near  Bradley  Field. 

SST's  have  a  very  small  fuel  reserve 
because  of  their  tremendous  size  and 
consumption  rates,  which  also  makes 
them  energy  gluttons  in  this  time  of 
energy  scarcities. 

Thus  any  "heavy  air  traffic"  that 
would  keep  an  SST  in  a  holding  pattern 
over  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York 
would  necessitate  the  plane  using  Brad- 
ley as  an  "emergency"  site.  And  we  all 
know  how  often  there  is  "heavy  air  traf- 
fic" at  our  major  airports. 

Also,  Bradley  Field  is  located  In  a 
rural-suburban  area  of  Connecticut 
where  the  noise  from  approaching 
SST's  would  cause  a  great  deal  of 
disruption. 

This  too  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
people  who  live  in  the  towns  surround- 
ing Bradley  Field.  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern which  I  share. 

The  towns  surrounding  Bradley  all 
have  said  they  do  not  want  SST's  to  land 
at  the  airport,  and  the  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Honorable  Ella  T.  Grasso 
has  formally  requested  that  SST's  be 
prohibited  from  landing  anywhere  in  the 
State. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  last  Congress 
voted  down  continued  development  of  an 
American  SST.  Yet  now  we  are  consider- 
ing allowing  a  British-French  plane  to 
fly  into  this  country. 

To  follow  such  a  policy  now  would  be 
a  grossly  contradictory  action,  and  it 
would  be  a  direct  affront  to  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  who  effectively 
communicated  to  the  93d  Congress,  our 
predecessors,  that  they  did  not  want 
commercial  SST's  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
supposed  benefit  of  allowing  SST  flight 
into  this  country.  Those  few  people  who 
could  afford  to  ride  the  airplane  would 
be  able  to  travel  across  the  Atlantic  ocean 
in  half  the  time  it  now  takes. 


I  know  that  for  many  people  time  is 
money,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  that 
there  is  ample  evidence,  as  I  have  pre- 
sented, which  clearly  proves  that  liils 
small  beneflt  is  far  outweighed  by  the 
great  environmental  costs  to  this  country 
of  allowing  SST  flight  here. 

The  aircraft  is  an  imwanted  menace, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is  the 
only  effective  way  to  escape  that  menace. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  further  on 
this  international  relations  question,  the 
aircraft  itself  does  not  have  the  range  to 
safely  carry  It  between  Paris  and  New 
York. 

In  addition,  the  British  Government  is 
divided  in  its  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  support  further  the  Con- 
corde, because  it  will  cost  the  British 
people  a  subsidy  of  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion a  year  even  under  the  maximum  cir- 
cumstances of  almost  a  full  load  on  each 
aircraft  coming  over  here. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  think  he  has  raised  a 
very,  very  useful  point  and  that  is  the 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  that  this  air- 
craft has  not  yet  been  proven  and  the 
only  market  on  which  this  aircraft  can 
fly  at  this  time  is  into  New  York  or  into 
New  York  and  then  Dulles.  That  is  the 
market.  That  is  where  the  money  is.  That 
is  the  most  intensively  overflown  trans- 
portation route  in  the  world  and  it  is 
also  the  one  where  American  air  carriers 
and  American-flag  carriers  are  being 
most  severely  discriminated  against 
through  the  mechanisms  I  have  men- 
tioned by  the  foreign  governments, 
among  some  of  whom  are  those  who  are 
trying  now  to  fly  the  Concorde  into  this 
United  States. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  the  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
unqualified  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  to  preclude 
commercial  fiights  of  the  controversial 
SST  Concorde  airplane  into  the  United 
States. 

This  amendment  is  in  response  to  the 
apparent  plans  of  the  FAA  to  allow  up 
to  .six  commercial  SST  flights  a  day  to 
land  at  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York 
and  Dulles  Airport  In  Washington.  This 
plan  must  be  stopped  and  in  fact  dis- 
missed for  good.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  amendment  will  still  allow  for  emer- 
gency landings  of  SST's  in  the  United 
States,  which  must  be  provided  for  ob- 
vious safety  reasons. 

Our  Nation  does  not  need  the  SST  and 
all  of  its  potential  and  real  problems.  We 
are  in  a  more  authoritative  i>osition  than 
ever  before  to  confirm  some  of  the  fears 
about  the  SST  which  we  expressed  when 
the  Congress  voted  down  the  American 
SST  program  hi  1971.  The  FAA  since 
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then  has  sought  to  circumvent  the  intent 
of  Congress  by  working  to  allow  the 
French  and  British  versions  of  the  SST 
to  land  here.  This  amendment  will  serve 
to  tell  the  FAA  that  we  made  ourselves 
clear  in  1971  we  do  not  want  SST  com- 
mercial fiights  into  this  Nation. 

Let  us  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
with  the  SST.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
noise  problem.  I  have  long  advocated  a 
responsible  noise  abatement  program  be 
adopted  by  this  Nation.  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  this  issue  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  last  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  this  area  was  8  years  ago 
with  passage  of  Public  Law  90-411. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  SST  noise  levels 
are  dangerously  high.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  low  frequency  noise  level  alone  of 
the  Concorde  will  be  five  times  greater 
than  that  produced  by  conventional  air- 
planes. The  impact  of  SST  flights  on 
those  persons  residing  in  areas  surround- 
ing Kennedy  and  Dulles  Airports  will  be 
severe.  The  Presidents  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  estimates  that  noise 
exposure  levels  for  these  people  will  be 
dangerously  high.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
you  here  live  near  a  major  airport.  Part 
of  my  congressional  district  includes  La 
Guardia  Airport.  I  receive  hundreds  of 
calls  and  letters  from  constituents  who 
relate  harrowing  experiences  caused  by 
low  flights  of  conventional  airplanes 
over  their  homes.  These  incidents  include 
occasional  structural  damage  and  con- 
stant disruption  of  day-to-day  living  due 
to  jet  noise.  Is  this  necessary?  Should 
we  not  be  more  concerned  with  lessen- 
ing noise  pollution  for  these  people  in- 
stead of  increasing  It  flvefold?  I  assure 
you  that  for  these  people  there  may  be 
no  more  important  legislative  item  be- 
fore Congress  than  this  amendment 
today. 

Yet  excessive  noise  is  not  the  only 
drawback  of  the  SST.  The  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
established  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  SST  and  a  disruption  of  the  ozone 
layer,  thus  risking  increased  incidences 
of  skin  cancer.  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  hazards  of  disrupting  the 
ozone  layer  during  recent  discussions 
about  aerosol  spray  cans.  The  SST  pre- 
sents an  equally  dangerous  hazard  which 
must  be  eliminated  for  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  American  public. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  allowing 
SST  flights  to  come  to  this  Nation  are 
weak  in  my  assessment.  It  can  even  be 
boiled  down  to  this  basic  question.  Are 
we  more  concerned  about  honoring 
agreements  with  Britain  and  Prance 
than  we  are  about  the  safety  of  our  own 
people  and  their  freedom  from  excessive 
noise?  Let  us  put  our  priorities  where 
they  belong  and  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  as  well 
as  my  colleagues  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Abbaddo,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Koch)  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  consider  it  to  me  a  critically  im- 
portant amendment  with  national  not 
just  regional  significance.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  only  dealhig  with  two  cities  In 
Uie  entire  United  States,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  and  other  supporters  of  this 


amendment  would  feel  the  same  no  mat- 
ter what  cities  were  involved.  It  is  the 
banning  of  the  SST  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with.  I  feel  it  is  time  for  the  FAA 
to  become  more  responsive  to  the  over- 
whelming desires  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  free  from  excessive  and  dan- 
gerous levels  of  noise  pollution.  I  have 
been  fighting  the  FAA  to  get  them  to 
implement  proposals  which  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  jet  noise.  These  pro- 
posals include  reduction  requirements 
through  jet  retrofitting,  restricted  hours 
for  operations  for  noisy  planes,  and 
changed  approach  patterns.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  these  proposals  have  been 
largely  ignored. 

This  proposal  of  the  FAA  is  the  most 
dangerous  yet  and  must  be  squashed.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  on  record 
against  unnecessary  noise  pollution  and 
should  do  so.  I  m"ge  the  prompt  adoption 
of  this  amendment  today. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  inaccuracies  being  bandied 
around  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
landings  of  the  SST.  Rather  than  deal- 
ing with  each — the  environmental  as- 
pects, specifically  with  noise  and  ozone, 
with  land  use  planning  in  and  around 
major  airports — it  might  be  significant 
to  point  out  that  objectivity,  with  respect 
to  this  matter,  is  singularly  lacking. 

If  one  can  believe  a  recent  article  in 
Newsday,  written  by  a  newsman  of  the 
highest  professional  caliber,  Harry  Pear- 
son, we  are  told  that  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  this  country  will  be  severely 
jeopardized  if  the  SST  is  not  permitted 
to  land  and  that  this  consideration  is 
being  used  by  the  administration  to  twist 
the  arms  of  the  FAA  to  relax  standards. 

I  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
following  article  carried  by  Newsday: 
State   Department   and    SECURrrY    Councii, 

Press  for  SST  Landings  in  Untted  States 
(By  Harry  Pearson) 

The  State  Department  and  the  National 
Security  CouncU  have  pressured  federal  and 
state  regulatory  agencies  In  an  effort  to  in- 
sure regular  flights  of  the  British-French 
SST.  the  Concorde,  Into  the  U.S. 

In  pushing  for  the  supersonic  transport, 
the  department  and  the  security  council 
have  cited  secret  assurances  from  the  Nixon 
administration  to  the  governments  of  Brit- 
ain and  France  that  It  would  not  rule  out 
approval  for  the  Concorde  to  land  at  Amer- 
ican airports.  The  State  Department  has 
repeatedly  told  New  Tork  State  officials 
that  banning  the  Concorde  from  Kennedy 
Airport  would  be  "contrary  to  the  foreign- 
policy  Interests  of  the  United  States." 

The  pressure  has  been  applied  to  those 
federal  and  state  agencies  now  drafting 
regulations  that  would  determine  whether 
the  Concorde  will  use  American  airports. 
The  economic  future  of  the  British-French 
aircraft,  which  has  cost  the  two  governments 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  develop,  de- 
pends on  access  to  American  airports. 

If  such  approval  Is  granted,  by  1978  there 
would  be  17  landings  of  the  Concorde  a  day 
at  Kennedy  AlrjKjrt.  six  at  Anchorage,  four 
a  Miami,  three  at  Los  Angeles,  two  at  Bos- 
ton, and  one  at  Dulles  International  In  Vir- 
ginia, according  to  information  submitted 
to  federal  agencies  by  British  Aircraft,  one 
of  the  plane's  manufacturers.  Critics  of  the 
plane  say  it  should  be  banned  from  the 


United  States  because  It  is  noisier  than  con- 
ventional aircraft  and  because  pollution 
from  regular  flights  would  strip  the  pro- 
tlve  layer   of   ozone   from   the   atmosphere. 

Pressures  were  applied  In  several  areas: 

Representatives  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  State  Department  met  with 
officials  of  the  federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  an  effort  to  persuade  EPA 
to  propose  noise  regulations  favorable  to 
Concorde  landings  In  the  U.S.  EPA's  subse- 
quent noise  proposals,  not  yet  law  were 
favorable  to  the  Concorde,  whose  noise  levels 
have  caused  considerable  controversy. 

Two  key  assistants  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  have  written  at  least  three 
letters  to  state  officials  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  Concorde  from 
being  banned  at  Kennedy  Airport.  Interfer- 
ence in  local  affairs  by  the  State  Department 
is  considered  highly  unusual,  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said.  Similarly,  EPA  sources 
said  the  agency  had  never  before  had  to  deal 
with  the  National  Security  Council  in  con- 
sidering questions  of  policy. 

Two  former  administrators  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  former 
American  ambassador  to  France  gave  verbal 
assurances  to  the  British  and  French  that 
the  plane  would  be  allowed  to  land  In  the 
U.S.  In  fact,  Richard  Nixon  himself  wrote  a 
letter  to  British  and  French  leaders  prom- 
ising White  House  support  for  Concorde 
landings  in  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  the  pressure,  several  high- 
level  sources  in  the  FAA  and  EPA  theorize,  is 
that  the  Ford  administration  wishes  to  re- 
vive development  of  an  American  SST,  a 
project  that  would  require  federal  funding. 
If  the  Concorde  is  allowed  to  land  at  U.S. 
airi>orts,  according  to  their  theory,  it  would 
drain  flrst-class  fares  from  American  carriers, 
thus  forcing  them  to  buy  the  $100  million 
British-French  planes.  Theoretically,  that 
would  Increase  pressure  from  airlines  and  the 
aerospace  industry  for  an  American  plane  to 
meet  the  foreign  competition. 

The  FAA's  now  about  six  weeks  away  from 
its  decision  on  whether  to  grant  permission 
for  dally  Concorde  landings  at  Kennedy  and 
Dulles.  The  FAA's  assessment  of  the  plane's 
Impact  on  the  environment,  which  the 
agency  has  declared  to  be  minimal,  was 
found  so  deficient  by  the  federal  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  that,  a  source  close 
to  the  council  says  "it  appears  to  us  that 
foreign-policy  considerations  had  an  undue 
effect  on  the  FAA's  thinking." 

Roger  Strelow,  the  No.  3  man  in  the  EPA 
(he  Is  assistant  administrator  for  air  and 
waste  management) ,  testified  before  a  House 
subcommittee  that  his  agency  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  foreign-policy  considerations  In 
drafting  a  set  of  SST  noise  proposals  that 
would  allow  the  Concorde  to  land  In  the 
United  States. 

Strelow  said:  ".  .  .  At  the  time  we  came  on 
the  scene,  there  had  already  been  a  fair 
amount  of  commitment,  and,  as  I  say,  some 
degree  of  government  assurances,  at  least 
executive  branch  assurances  or  statements, 
that  would  not  absolutely  preclude  U.S.  op- 
erations [of  the  Concorde)." 

".  .  .It  would  have  been  much  better  had 
the  Issue  of  subsonic  noise  levels  [generated 
by  Concorde]  been  addressed  far  earlier  than 
It  has  been,"  he  added,  "and  the  public  could 
have  made  that  decision  at  a  point  that  the 
rules  would  have  been  clear  to  anyone  who 
was  considering  investment  [in  an  SST] .  Cer- 
tainly It  is  the  case  that  the  manufacturers 
.  .  .  have  assumed  that  they  would  at  least 
have  some  ability  to  operate  in  the  U.S.  and 
have  certainly  made  claims  that  [such 
flights]  were  really  vital  to  the  success  of 
their  [Concorde  construction]  program." 

Strelow,  in  an  interview  last  week,  said, 
"There  were  discussions  preceding  our 
[noise]  proposal  In  which  the  foreign-affairs 
conununity  made  us  aware  of  their  concern. 
These  discussions  Included  people  from  the 
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state  Department  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  They  said.  In  effect,  'We  don't  feel 
we  ought  to  impose  any  restrictions  [on  Con- 
corde flights).  They  wanted  us  to  be  aware 
there  was  some  history  of  high-level  assur- 
ances that  they  [the  British  and  French] 
and  equitable  basis." 

"There  was  mention  made  by  the  guy 
from  the  National  Security  Council  of  a  spe- 
cific letter  from  Nixon  to  the  heads  of  state 
in  England  and  France.  It  can  be  construed 
as  an  assurance  from  Nixon  to  them  that  the 
plane  would  be  allowed  to  land  in  this  coun- 
try. I  don't  believe  I've  ever  seen  the  actual 
te.Tt  Itself,  which  said,  in  effect,  you  can  be 
assured  we  will  treat  this  airplane  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis." 

There  is  evidence  that  some  sort  of  assur- 
ances were  given  to  the  British  and  French 
when  both  governments  were  having  second 
thoughts  about  whether  to  continue  subsi- 
dizing construction  of  the  controversial  air- 
plane. 

John  Shaffer  went  to  London  to  meet  with 
British  officials  In  AprU,  1971,  while  he  was 
PAA  administrator.  Just  after  Congress  had 
rejected  a  Nixon  administration  attempt  to 
use  federal  funds  In  building  a  U.S.  SST. 
Shaffer  told  the  British  that  the  Concorde  "is 
not  likely  to  be  banned  from  the  U.S.  be- 
cause of  Its  take-off  noise." 

Shaffer,  who  now  runs  his  own  trucking 
firm  In  Maryland,  confirmed  last  week  that 
he  had  Indeed  told  the  Brlltsh  that.  At  first, 
Shaffer,  an  advocate  of  the  Concorde,  said 
he  made  the  remarks  as  a  private  citizen. 
Later  In  the  Interview,  he  said  he  had  spoken 
as  FAA  administrator. 

Alexander  Butterfield,  who  succeeded  Shaf- 
fer as  PAA  administrator  under  Nixon,  said 
in  a  speech  two  years  later  at  the  Interna- 
tional air  show  in  Paris:  "There  Is  no  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  government  to 
hamper  conunerclal  exchange.  We  are  oppos- 
ed to  discriminatory  legislation.  There  are 
no  noise  rules  applicable  to  SSTs,  and  there 
are  no  federal  regulations  that  prohibit  Con- 
corde from  flying  into  the  U.S.A."  In  fact 
fact,  no  federal  regulations  of  the  Concorde's 
large  noise  and  air-poUutlon  levels  were  pro- 
posed until  this  year. 

In  January,  1973,  Nixon  wrote  a  letter  to 
former  British  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath 
and  the  late  French  President  Georges  Pom- 
pidou saying  he  would  do  all  he  coxild  to  In- 
sure that  the  Concorde  would  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  In  America.  Several  U.S. 
government  sources  who  said  they  have  seen 
the  letter  said  Nixon  Included  a  disclaimer, 
noting  that  the  executive  branch  could  not 
set  noise  levels  and  other  environmental 
standards.  The  Envlromnental  Defense  Fund, 
the  public-interest  law  firm  that  specializes 
In  environmental  problems,  requested  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  White  House  last 
month,  citing  the  Freedom  of  Information 
law.  The  White  House  refused. 

Two  State  Department  officials,  Roger  F. 
Ingersoll,  Kissinger's  deputy  administrator, 
and  James  Lowensteln,  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary for  European  affairs,  have  written  to 
state  officials  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  keep  the  governor  of  either  state  from 
banning  Concorde  landings  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port. Lawyers  for  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  which  operates  the  air- 
port, say  that  either  governor  could  stop  the 
Concorde  landings  by  vetoing  any  Port  Au- 
thority decision  to  allow  them. 

The  April  4  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Lowensteln  was  addreaeed  to  Ogden 
Reld,  New  York's  commissioner  of  environ- 
mental conservation  and  a  critic  of  the  Con- 
corde. Lowensteln  wrote: 

"The  Concorde  project  represents  a  very 
considerable  Investment  of  public  funds  In 
both  sponsoring  coiintrles  In  a  high  tech- 
nology undertaking  that  gives  rise  to  in- 
tense interest  for  financial  and  prestige  rea- 
sons. Consequently,  the  project  is  followed 
clooely  at  the  prime  minister  and  presidential 


level  In  both  London  and  Paris,  and  the 
denial  of  admission  of  the  Concorde  would 
be  Interpreted  by  the  British  and  FYench 
governments  as  a  blow  to  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry in  those  countries. 

"As  you  know,  the  sponsors  of  the  Con- 
corde are  increasingly  concerned  that  even 
though  the  aircraft  may  meet  the  current 
noise  regulations  in  effect  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port, those  regulations  might  be  altered 
specifically  to  exclude  It.  Any  discriminatory 
action  against  the  Concorde  by  the  operators 
of  Kennedy  Airport  would  adversely  affect 
our  relations  with  two  Important  allies  and 
be  contrary  to  the  foreign  policy  interests 
of  the  United  States." 

Governors  Brendan  Byrne  and  Hugh  Carey 
received  letters  from  Kissinger's  deputy,  In- 
gersoU,  shortly  afterward.  A  spokesman  for 
Byrne  would  not  disclose  the  contents,  but 
said  the  letter  "makes  the  point  that  a  nega- 
tive decision  on  the  Concorde  might  have 
some  effects  on  our  exports  of  civil  aircraft." 
Carey's  office  would  not  release  the  text  of 
Ingersoll's  letter. 

It  would  seem  as  a  result  of  all  of  this 
that  these  standards  already  established 
cannot  be  met  by  the  Concorde,  thereby 
resulting  in  what,  prima  facie,  will  be 
a  deleterious  effect  upon  human  life  and 
the  environment.  Therefore,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1976 
transportation  appropriations  bill  to 
prohibit  commercial  operation  of  the 
SST  in  this  country  be  accepted. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  (Mr.  Yates)  ,  who  has  done 
a  sujjerb  job  in  presenting  the  amend- 
ment which  I  support. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  too. 

We  have  just  wrestled  for  a  month  with 
a  conservation  energy  bill.  The  SST,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, is  the  most  wasteful  form  of  public 
transportation  known  to  man  in  terms 
of  energy  and  fuel  consumption,  three 
times  as  much  fuel  per  passenger-mile 
as  an  ordinary  commercial  jet  plane. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rep- 
resent the  north  portion  of  the  area 
surrounding  John  P.  Kennedy  Airport. 
Just  a  little  over  a  week  ago  I  was  called 
to  New  York  just  after  the  crash  of  the 
Eastern  Airlines  flight  66.  The  news  pic- 
tures show  how  close  to  the  nmway  that 
aircraft  was  at  tlie  time  of  the  crash,  but 
the  crash  pictures  did  not  show  that  just 
to  the  rear  of  the  crash,  just  a  thousand 
feet  away  from  this  crash,  there  were 
homes. 

Now,  I  have  heard  my  colleagues  say 
that  if  It  is  too  noisy  to  live  near  the  air- 
port, move.  Well,  the  people  have  paid 
good  money  for  these  homes  and  are 
entitled  to  peaceful  existence.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  these  homes  were  there 
before  JFK  and  these  people  are  entitled 
to  consideration  and,  let  us  hear  the  con- 
sideration that  those  who  say  bring  in 
the  Concorde  wlU  give  to  them. 

In  a  letter  we  all  received,  it  said  that 
the  PAA  announces  that  indications  are 
that  3,600  more  residences  of  the  area 


around  JPK  will  join  the  376,000  people 
already  disturbed  by  existing  traffic.  So 
the  question  is  can  Britain  and  France 
too  come  over  here  to  disturb  only  a  mere 
3,600  more  people,  beside  the  376,000  who 
live  closer  in  who  will  be  twice  as  much 
disturbed.  That  is  more  people  than 
many  of  the  towns  in  some  of  congres- 
sional districts  represented  here  today. 

What  they  are  tantamount  to  saying 
is,  "Wipe  out  one  town,  you  have  more 
towns  in  your  district."  They  say,  "You 
3,600  people  suffer  the  consequence  of 
noise,  suffer  your  homes  to  be  vibrated, 
suffer,  because  there  are  9G  people — in- 
each  Concorde — 96  passengers." 

So  the  jet  set,  can  have  dinner  in  New 
York  and  lunch  in  London.  More  Amer- 
icans must  suffer  the  vibration  and  the 
environmental  damage,  because  we  are 
not  going  to  say  "no"  to  Concorde 
planes.  We  will  let  our  people  suffer  for 
the  convenience  of  a  few.  This  is  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  today.  This  is 
what  we  are  being  asked,  to  permit  the 
Concorde  to  come  in  to  do  this  to  our 
people,  our  people  that  pay  the  taxes, 
that  are  going  to  pay  $3.4  million  to 
quiet  American  aircraft,  but  suffer  the 
hazard  of  noise  foreign-built  planes. 

This  bill  has  $3.4  milUon  for  additional 
noise  suppression  for  our  aircraft,  not 
foreign  aircraft.  The  foreign  aircraft  can 
do  what  they  want.  They  can  make  as 
much  noise  as  they  wish,  but  our  Ameri- 
can aircraft  must  comply. 

That  Is  what  this  amendment  states— 
If  the  foreign  aircraft  can  comply  with 
our  laws,  then  and  only  then  let  them 
come  in.  Let  there  not  be  two  standards. 
Let  not  our  people,  the  American  people, 
be  subservient  to  British  or  French  or 
any  other  nation. 

Britain  and  Prance  did  not,  as  I  stat- 
ed before,  worry  about  our  people  when 
they  closed  their  airports  at  night.  Their 
airports  are  closed  after  10  o'clock  at 
night  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
their  people.  JFK  Airport  is  open  24 
hours  a  day— 24  hours — and  this  Con- 
corde, If  permitted  hito  the  United 
States,  will  leave  England  not  at  night, 
but  will  leave  during  the  daytime  and 
will  arrive  here  during  the  evening  hours. 
We  shall  let  just  a  few  more  thousands 
of  people  suffer  for  the  deUght  of  96 
people. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  with  regard 
to  the  3,600  families  in  the  periphery  of 
the  airport  who  will  be  additionally  dis- 
turbed. I  was  visiting  London  not  too 
long  ago.  and  the  gentleman  might  like 
to  know  that  It  was  reported  In  the  press 
that  the  people  who  live  in  the  periphery 
of  Heathrow  Airport  objected  vigorous- 
ly. However,  their  government  did  not 
respond  In  the  same  fashion  that  this 
House  has  responded  In  the  past.  So  that, 
when  the  gentleman  Is  helping  his  own 
constituents,  he  Is  helping  a  number  of 
Englishmen. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  which  would  cavalierly 
discharge  a  complex,  and  complicated  is- 
sue that  deserves  serious  consideration 
by  the  Congress — namely,  the  move  to 
ban  the  flight  of  SST's  to  this  country. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  am  not  a  proponent  of  the  British- 
French  Concorde.  The  district  that  I 
represent  lies  just  outside  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  and  the  people 
that  I  represent  are  inflicted  with  the 
noise  emanating  from  that  airport.  I  also 
represent  most  of  the  people  of  Long 
Beach  who  are  also  bombarded  by  the 
noise  generated  from  that  site.  Believe 
me,  I  share  the  concern  of  the  people  of 
New  York  and  Virginia  who  might  be 
forced  to  live  with  the  noise  of  the  SST. 

Secondly,  McDonald  Douglas  Aircraft 
Corp.,  a  prime  manufacturer  of  aircraft, 
is  within  my  area,  and  the  British- 
French  Concorde  could  very  easily  com- 
pete with  a  major  employer  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

As  a  result,  the  people  I  represent  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  gain  by  the  entry 
of  the  SST,  but  they  may  have  much 
to  lose.  Then,  why  am  I  opposed  to  this 
amendment?  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  because  currently  it  can 
only  be  justified  on  emotion — not  fact. 
It  can  only  be  defended  by  theory — not 
data. 

In  effect,  we  are  taking  a  shot  in  the 
dark— a  shot  that  could  have  very  real 
and  very  serious  ramifications. 

Why  are  we  banning  this  airplane? 

Because  it  Is  noisy? 

Because  it  will  alter  the  ozone  layer? 

Those  allegations  are  probably  correct. 
It  is  noisy  but  so  is  the  Boeing  707,  and 
the  Douglas  DC-8 — so  are  our  military 
aircraft — will  the  British  and  the  French 
arbitrarily  ban  our  civil  and  military 
planes? 

The  SST  could  alter  the  atmosphere — 
so  could  our  planes — will  they  be  banned? 

This  amendment  is  discriminatory  be- 
cause it  appUes  only  to  supersonic  air- 
craft. It  would  have  no  effect  on  sub- 
sonic aircraft  which  do  not  meet  the  part 
36  noise  levels  of  108  PNdB. 

And,  as  a  result,  it  would  be  complete- 
ly contrary  to  the  international  aviation 
treaties  to  which  we  are  signatories,  and 
could  invite  a  collapse  of  the  agreements 
which  hold  the  international  aviation 
community  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, which  I  chair,  has  very  serious 
concerns  regarding  the  operation  of  a 
supersonic  aircraft;  we  will  fully  examine 
this  situation  in  plenty  of  time  to  bar 
its  entry— if  that  Is  the  desire  of 
Congress. 

We  will  give  you  a  reason  and  a  ra- 
tionale that  can  justify  your  vote.  We 
will  give  you  the  facts  on  which  you  can 
base  your  decision  and  we  will  allow  in- 
terested parties  to  express  their  views— 
this  is  the  way  Congress  has  acted  in 
the  past,  and  this  Is  the  way  we  should 
conduct  our  business. 

I  pledge  that  we  will  give  this  matter 
a  full  hearing,  and  if  I  have  my  way,  you 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vot^- 
up  or  down — on  this  matter. 


But  to  adopt  this  amendment  ban- 
ning "civil  supersonic  aircraft" — is  not 
in  keeping  with  good  commonsense. 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  this  amendment — 
not  because  you  support  the  SST— but, 
because  full  and  complete  action  will  be 
forthcoming  which  will  be  rational,  based 
on  fact,  and  will  not  be  capricious.  To  do 
otherwise,  to  ban  the  SST — just  because 
it  is  supersonic — is  an  insult  to  our  credi- 
bility as  a  nation  of  laws. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  an  eminently 
sensible  statement.  I  think  there  should 
be  a  couple  other  things  pointed  out.  We 
have  been  passing  these  kinds  of  amend- 
ments here.  We  passed  one  about  Tur- 
key. Now  we  are  about  to  lose  our  air- 
base  in  Turkey.  We  passed  one  about  the 
Russians,  and  they  shut  off  the  Jewish 
immigration  from  Russia.  These  things 
are  counterproductive.  If  you  want  to  go 
to  Europe  on  a  foreign  airline,  that  is 
what  will  happen  to  the  British  and  the 
French.  They  are  not  going  to  be  stupid 
enough  to  allow  TWA  or  Pan  Am  to  land 
in  Paris  or  London.  Not  for  one  instant 
are  they  going  to  be  that  stupid. 

These  counterproductive  amendments, 
while  they  may  satisfy  some  emotional 
feelings  of  the  authors  and  they  are  in 
favor  of  them,  they  really  do  not  work. 

Let  me  say.  further,  about  this  business 
about  the  people  around  the  airport.  I 
remember  when  Dulles  was  built.  There 
was  not  a  single  house  around  Dulles 
except  for  half  a  dozen  farmhouses.  That 
Is  why  it  was  built  there.  As  soon  as  it 
was  built,  communities  began  to  spring 
up  around  it,  and  they  had  not  been 
there  2  years  imtil  people  who  moved 
there,  knowing  it  was  a  jet  airport,  were 
petitioning  to  have  jets  prohibited  from 
landing  there.  It  gets  to  be  a  little  bit 
ridiculous.  And  this  is  almost  like  saying 
we  ought  to  prohibit  automobiles  because 
they  are  a  source  of  pollution  or  we 
ought  to  prohibit  the  horse  and  buggy 
because  horses  are  sometimes  a  source 
of  pollution. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1971  many  of  us 
in  this  House  witnessed  and  par- 
ticipated In  the  debate  on  whether 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  subsidize  the  development  of 
a  commercial  supersonic  passenger  air- 
liner for  private  industry.  While  the  vote 
was  close.  It  was  nonetheless  decisive, 
and  both  the  House  and  our  brothers  In 
the  Senate  ruled  that  no  further  tax  dol- 
lars should  be  wasted  on  technology  bril- 
liant in  its  conception,  but  economically 
and  environmentally  impractical. 

The  debate  at  that  time  centered  on 
the  economics  of  the  project,  but  impor- 
tant and  disturbing  environmental  ques- 
tions were  raised,  and  many  of  us  felt 
that  oven  if  the  American  SST  could 
have  been  economically  viable,  the  en- 
vironmental hazards  represented  by  the 
present  design  supersonic  aircraft  were 
ample  reasons  to  kill  the  project. 

Today— indeed,    just   in    the   last   8 


months,  the  fears  of  concerned  environ- 
mentalists, scientists,  and  those  of  us  who 
felt  that  supersonic  aircraft  could  pose  a 
threat  to  the  ozone  layer  of  the  Earth's 
atmosphere,  and  that  supersonic  air- 
craft would  be  the  noisiest  aircraft  ever 
produced — our  fears  have  been  com- 
pletely and  finally  confirmed. 

Tests  and  the  results  of  years  of  study 
have  culminated  in  the  last  6  months  to 
show  that  not  only  are  the  present  de- 
sign supersonic  airliners  up  to  twice  as 
noisy  as  present  jets — and  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  today's  Jets  are  already 
too  noisy,  and  have  prompted  more  than 
$30  million  in  noise  damage  suits  across 
our  Nation — but  also  these  studies  have 
proven  that  if  a  fieet  of  just  16  to  30 
present- design  supersonic  aircraft  were 
actually  developed,  thousands  of  cases 
of  skin  cancer  would  be  caused  every 
year  in  the  United  States  and  across  the 
world. 

In  1971  these  fears  were  simply  fears — 
no  more.  Now  they  are  scientifically 
proven  warnings  that  we  must  heed,  and 
that  we  dare  not  ignore  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  families,  our  constituents,  and  those 
who  are  to  follow  us. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  a 
few  honest  scientists  working  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  just 
last  month,  the  President's  own  scien- 
tific advisers  in  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  have  all  confirmed  as- 
pects of  the  work  of  distinguished  re- 
searchers on  the  noise  and  ozone  layer 
pollution  which  present-design  SST's 
would  produce. 

Now,  I  raise  all  of  this  because  today 
we  are  again  being  asked  to  subsidize 
the  operations  of  a  commercial  super- 
sonic airliner.  Despite  our  votes  of  1971. 
despite  the  overwhelming  environmental, 
medical,  and  psychological  evidence 
which  has  poured  forth  since  1971,  we 
are  again  being  asked  to  spend  the  tax 
dollars  of  our  citizens  on  this  project. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  being  asked  to 
spend  the  people's  money  to  help  sub- 
sidize a  foreign  SST— the  British-French 
Concorde  SST,  which  has  been  proven 
In  the  past  6  months  to  be  the  noisiest, 
dirtiest,  and  most  uneconomic  aircraft 
ever  built. 

Many  of  us  received  this  week  a  sup- 
posed fact  sheet  from  a  lobbyist  hired  to 
boost  the  Concorde.  This  sheet  Is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  deceptions,  half- 
truths,  and  outright  lies  which  have 
come  to  characterize  supporters  of  the 
Concorde. 

This  Is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  go  into  an  even  more  depressing  as- 
pect of  this  question,  but  I  will  point  out 
that  the  shenanigans  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, and  the  present  actions  of 
the  State  Department,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  the  FAA  in  behalf  of 
Concorde  have  been  sufficiently  blatant 
that  the  Government  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee of  Government  Operations  has 
scheduled  hearings  later  this  month  to 
probe  possible  illegalities  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  in  its  efforts  to  foist 
off  the  Concorde  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  colleagues,  are  we  going 
to  let  a  foreign  nation  ram  an  aircraft 
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down  our  throats  which  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  the  Noise  Control  Act.  and,  indeed, 
in  the  face  of  commonsense  and  decency? 
Are  we  going  to  let  our  tax  dollars  be 
used  in  an  underhanded  fashion  to  aid 
the  foreign  competitors  of  our  own  air- 
craft industry? 

I  say  let  the  British  and  French  keep 
their  aircraft  where  it  belongs — on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  I  say  that  we  can- 
not tolerate  subsidizing  this  foreign  air- 
craft by  allowing  our  air  traflBc  control- 
lers to  help  this  foreign  aircraft  defy  our 
laws  and  our  standards  by  landing  in 
the  United  States.  I  urge  you  today  to 
approve  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague (s)  which  would 
prevent  our  air  traflBc  control  system 
from  being  exploited  by  foreign  com- 
petitors who  would  make  a  mockery  of 
this  House  and  of  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and,  I  believe,  the 
gentleman  from  California  were  predi- 
cated on  the  original  amendment  rather 
than  upon  the  amendment  which  was 
presented  to  the  House.  The  amendment 
which  was  presented  to  the  House  re- 
quires that  the  foreign  aircraft,  the 
supersonic  aircraft,  adhere  to  the  same 
standards  for  noise  which  we  have  pro- 
mulgated for  our  domestic  aircraft.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  kind  of  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  has  raised  here  about 
Greece  and  Tiu-key  and  the  other  things 
he  spc^e  about. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  some  of  the  statements 
made  relative  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who,  for  a  moment,  would 
not  leave  the  floor.  He  talks  about  our 
relations  and  the  importance  of  our  ac- 
tivities so  far  as  our  foreign  neighbors 
are  concerned.  I  would  just  like  to  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  fsict  that  Logan 
Airport  has  banned  flights  of  the  Con- 
corde into  the  Massachusetts  area. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  That  is  the  argimient  I  am 
making.  The  New  York  Port  Authority 
could  ban  the  Concorde  just  like  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  My  amendment  does  not 
go  that  far. 

It  simply  gives  them  the  opportunity 
to  fly  in  if  they  can  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards as  we  have  established  for  our  own 
aircraft. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Perhaps  I  will  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  which  will  take  care 
of  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
also  state  that  the  FAA  report  on  page 
42  says  the  Concorde  tests  that  were 
made  in  Alaska  show  the  SST  produces 
up  to  500  percent  more  household  vibra- 
tion than  present  jets.  We  are  talking 
about  noise,  and  we  also  have  to  talk 
about  the  health  standards  of  those 
people  who  live  in  houses  near  airports 
where  they  will  take  off  and  land. 


It  also  should  be  noted  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
said  that  about  33,000  people  would  be 
subjected  to  some  problems  on  takeoff 
and  landing.  However,  the  FAA  did  note 
that  the  guide  path  that  the  Concorde 
must  hold  is  31/2  to  5  miles  on  a  straight 
shot  at  the  rimway  on  landing,  and  there 
are  estimates  of  380,000  JFK  area  resi- 
dents who  will  be  subjected  to  noise  levels 
that  are  imacceptable  by  HUD  regula- 
tions. We  are  not  flying  just  in  the  face 
of  EPA  regulations,  but  we  are  flying  in 
the  face  of  HUD  regulations,  which  state 
very  clearly  that  these  noise  levels  that 
are  produced  by  the  Concorde  are  un- 
acceptable. 

I  should  also  like  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  New 
York  State,  in  which  he  says  as  follows : 

We  have  Indeed  been  following  closely  the 
SST  development,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  draft  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  Is  now  under  review  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Conservation  and  Transportation. 

He  states  further: 

I  have  requested  that  Chairman  William 
Ronan  of  the  Port  Authority  advise  British 
Airways  and  Air  France  that  Concorde  SST 
flights  will  not  be  permitted  at  JFK  even 
under  test  procedures  unless  the  environ- 
mental questions  are  fully  resolved. 

Which  is  what  this  amendment  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish Airways,  they  cannot  make  their 
flights  into  the  United  States  imless  they 
are  able  to  land  at  Kennedy  Airport.  As 
of  the  present  time,  both  the  Governors 
of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
have  said  that  they  will  not  permit  these 
aircraft  into  their  States. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  going 
to  hold  hearings  on  this,  but  I  feel  that 
this  amendment  is  necessary  at  the  pres- 
ent time  because  I  do  not  think  any  for- 
eign government  should  be  allowed  this 
privilege. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  as  well  have  a  super- 
sonic transport  that  is  going  to  come  into 
this  area  and  they  are  going  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  landing 
both  at  New  York  and  at  Dulles. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that 
we  should  strongly  support  this  amend- 
ment. Why  should  any  other  nation  be 
able  to  circumvent  U.S.  law? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

Four  years  ago,  when  this  country  was 
considering  building  an  SST,  there  were 
2  major  factors  inhibiting  our  imder- 
taking  of  that  program.  One  of  these  fac- 
tors was  economics.  Today  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  economic  factors  taking  a 
very  unusual  twist.  The  flnancial  burden 
of  building  the  SST  has  been  shouldered 
by  2  other  nations. 

Our  concern  today  is  that  if  we  do  not 
permit  the  SST  to  land  In  this  country, 
our  own  aerospace  manufacturers  will 
face  direct  retaliation. 


Now,  please  observe  this:  We  have  built 
and  supplied  95  percent  of  the  aircraft 
flown  by  the  world's  airlines  today,  and 
we  have  built  and  supplied  over  80  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  types  of  the  world's 
airplanes. 

The  French  Government  has  already 
exerted  pressiu-e  on  Air  France  not  to 
buy  U.S. -manufactured  aircraft  as  re- 
placements for  its  fleet.  The  possibility 
also  exists  that  the  French  and  the  Brit- 
ish might  decide  to  bar  U.S.  airlines  from 
landing  707's  and  DC-8's  in  their  coun- 
tries. These  airplanes  are  comparable  in 
noise  generation  to  the  Concorde.  If  these 
retaliatory  measures  are  carried  out,  then 
thousands  of  Americans  in  our  districts 
will  lose  their  jobs  and  billions  of  export 
dollars  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  me  to  the 
other  major  factor  that  was  considered 
by  Congress  4  years  ago  when  it  pro- 
hibited America  from  building  an  SST. 
That  was  the  environmental  factor.  The 
ozone  research  has  been  insufficient  to 
supply  conclusions  with  respect  to  SST 
atmospheric  emissions.  However,  prelim- 
inary data  suggests  that  a  fleet  of  30  or 
so  SST's,  which  is  all  that  exist  in  Russia, 
Britain  and  France,  would  produce  no 
detectable  changes  in  the  ozone  layer. 

It  would  take  a  very  large  fleet,  a  fleet 
larger  than  our  world's  collection  of  jet 
planes,  to  create  any  significant  change. 

With  a  fleet  of  Concordes,  and  adding 
to  it  the  Russian  TU-144's  now  planned, 
the  danger  is  so  small  as  to  be  totally 
nonexistent. 

The  other  major  environmental  con- 
sideration, noise,  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly researched.  My  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  and  Transportation  R&D  is 
planning  to  hold  hearings  beginning  this 
month  on  aircraft  noise  abatement.  I  be- 
lieve that  until  we  have  more  time  to 
study  this  problem  and  develop  the  nec- 
essary technology,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
penalize  the  Concorde  when  its  noise 
levels  are  no  higher  than  those  of  a  great 
many  of  the  aircraft  in  our  own  com- 
mercial fleet. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  Concorde  will 
be  within  acceptable  noise  parameters  on 
its  takeoff  from  JFK.  The  British  and 
French  argue  persuasively  that  they  have 
invested  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Con- 
corde and  that  it  is  unjust  to  require 
their  aircraft  to  meet  standards  not  in 
existence  when  it  was  planned,  espe- 
cially when  it  does  meet  the  standards 
that  existed  at  that  time. 

I  wUl  submit  that  it  Is  unjust  to  single 
out  any  internationally  certified  aircraft 
and  to  deny  funds  to  the  FAA  for  han- 
dling this  aircraft. 

It  is  not  only  a  strain  on  the  delegated 
responsibilities  of  the  FAA;  it  is  also  a 
heavy  burden  on  international  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated  at  this 
time  and  that  further  study  into  this 
matter  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Etoes  the  gentleman 
know  that  according  to  the  current  flight 
plan  of  the  Concorde  on  takeoff,  it  must 
make  a  26-degree  turn  at  100  feet  off  the 
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ground?  This  is  aerobatics,  and  any  test 
pilot  will  tell  the  gentleman  that. 

It  is  not  only  dangeroiis  in  Its  pro- 
cedure to  the  people  who  are  flying  in 
the  aircraft,  but  to  the  people  on  the 
ground  as  well.  This  adds  further  to  the 
question  of  the  noise  pollution  that  will 
be  created  by  this  aircraft. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  May  I  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  that  I  myself  have 
over  6,500  pilot  hours.  Including  flight 
time  as  a  test  pilot.  Furthermore,  the 
maneuver  you  described  is  not  aerobatics 
in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form.  Such  a 
maneuver  would  never  be  performed  In 
any  shape,  maimer,  or  form  until  it  had 
been  fully  tested  and  proven  safe  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Milford  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  talking  about. 
I  have  seen  the  SST  take  off  and  I  have 
seen  it  land,  straight  off  and  straight  in. 
There  is  no  26-degree  turn,  no  2-degree 
turn,  no  1 -degree  turn;  it  is  straight  off. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  what 
it  has  to  do  in  New  York.  If  he  has  to 
make  a  26-degree  turn,  so  would  every 
other  airplane. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  woifld  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  have  flown  the  SST,  and  it 
is  a  perfectly  safe  aircraft. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
vm  yield  further,  if  there  is  something 
peculiar  about  the  JFK  Airport,  then 
maybe  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  every- 
body felt  the  same  way  about  JFK  as  I 
do,  they  would  not  fly  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  In  any  airport  In  this 
country,  any  commercial  aircraft  flight 
procedure  has  to  be  demonstrated  and 
proven  entirely  safe  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Therefore,  there  is  absolutely  no  dan- 
ger either  to  the  passengers  or  to  the 
people  on  the  ground.  That  Is  a  fact. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  It  seems  ridic- 
ulous to  me  that  we  would  allow  foreign 
airplanes  to  evade  compliance  with  our 
environmental  laws  while  enforcing  those 
laws  against  our  own  airplanes.  There 
just  has  to  be  timely  decision  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment. Too  often  we  wait  until  vast  sums 
have  been  expended  and  the  matter  has 
been  made  awkward  from  this,  and  from 
foreign  relations  matters,  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  alluded  to. 
Sometimes  a  Congressman  will  alertly 
raise  a  question  when  the  matter  is  not 
already  out  of  hand.  I  believe,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  his  amend- 
ment is  timely  and  proper.  It  is  still  a 
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matter  that  can  be  handled.  So  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  his 
amendment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
for  bringing  up  his  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit commercial  flights  of  the  SST  into 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dulles  Airports. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  Committee  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Long  Island 
newspaper,  Newsday,  respecting  so-called 
commitments  that  were  given  to 
France  and  Britain.  I  am  not  sure  why 
France  and  Britain  went  ahead  with  the 
construction  of  the  SST.  Was  it  perhaps 
because  they  were  given  certain  assur- 
ances by  President  Nixon?  What  are 
these  commitments,  and  why  have  they 
not  been  made  public? 

The  Newsday  article  refers  to  a  letter 
from  President  Nixon  to  the  heads  of 
state  in  England  and  France,  assuring 
them  SST's  would  be  able  to  land.  Why 
has  this  letter  not  been  made  public? 
I  do  not  know  why  we  in  New  York  City 
who  live  close  to  the  airport  should  still 
have  to  suffer  under  the  long  shadow  of 
Watergate. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  now  rec- 
ommended a  noise  waiver  for  any  Soviet 
TU-144  supersonic  jets  now  in  produc- 
tion. How  do  we  know  what  secret  assur- 
ances have  been  made  to  the  Russians 
in  the  name  of  detente? 

There  are  strong  environmental  rea- 
sons against  allowing  the  SST  to  land. 
First,  there  is  the  alarming  possibility 
of  an  increase  in  skin  cancer  In  people. 
This  will  result  from  the  depletion  of 
the  ozone  layer  by  the  SST.  The  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
called  attention  to  this  problem  as  well 
as  to  the  noise  problem.  The  Concorde — 
SST — wiU  be  five  times  as  loud  as  con- 
ventional planes,  and  twice  as  loud  as 
most  present  subsonic  planes.  It  will  be 
a  very  noisy  plane. 

The  Ford  administration  that  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  critical  financial  needs 
of  the  people  of  New  York  should  not 
now  be  permitted  to  impose  additional 
intolerable  burdens  on  our  city. 

The  amendment  should  not  be  de- 
feated. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois  to  prohibit 
moneys  appropriated  in  this  bill  from 
being  used  to  control  or  otherwise  sup- 
port regularly  scheduled  flights  of  SST 
type  aircraft.  I  am  opposed  to  the  sched- 
uled operation  of  SST  type  aircraft  for 
two  principal  reasons;  air  ix)llution  gen- 
erated by  the  aircraft,  especially  in  the 
ozone  level;  and  the  incredible  noise 
which  this  plane  creates,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  airports.  These  two  major 
problems,  essentially  unique  to  the  SST 
design,  create  a  potential  hazard  to  both 
the  environment  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  to  the  safety  of  those  on  the  plane 
and  near  the  flelds  which  they  will  use 
to  land. 
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When  the  Congress  in  March  of  1971 
refused  to  appropriate  additional  fund- 
ing for  an  American  SST  effort  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  British-French  joint  venture,  two 
principal  arguments  were  used  to  justify 
curtailment  of  a  program  that  had  until 
that  time  been  a  classic  extension  of  the 
search  for  "bigger  and  faster  equals  bet- 
ter" solutions  to  technological  problems. 
The  first  argument  centered  around  the 
dubious  economics  of  an  aircraft  whose 
cost  was  even  in  those  long  ago  days  of 
5  percent  infiation  and  17  cents  per  gal- 
lon aviation  fuel  dubious  at  best.  The 
events  of  the  past  4  years  have  certainly 
proven  that  the  economics  of  the  aircraft 
just  will  not  add  up  to  profitable  opera- 
tion. At  a  time  when  our  international 
carriei-s  are  saddled  with  enormous  sub- 
sonic debt  loads  and  wavering  at  the 
brink  of  economic  chaos,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  the  added  costs  of  the  SST 
were  not  added  tc  their  corporate  debt 
service.  A  second  argument,  certainly 
more  accepted  now  than  it  was  then,  is 
the  potential  for  harm  the  aircraft  pre- 
sented to  the  ozone  layer  which  protects 
the  people  of  the  Earth  from  ultraviolet 
radiation  levels  which  may  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer. 

OZONE    DAMAGE 

The  ozone  layer  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  recent  discussion.  The  aerosol 
propellant  fluorocarbons  are  suspected  of 
depleting  the  ozone  layer,  and  if  the 
alarmed  scientists  and  environmental- 
ists are  correct,  the  implications  for  so- 
ciety are  alarming.  Skin  cancer  incidence 
is  expected  to  rise.  Crop  yields  are  ex- 
pected to  fall.  A  broad  and  damaging  se- 
ries of  events  may  be  the  result  of  such 
ozone  damage.  There  are  those  among 
us  who  insist  that  this  is  an  overblown 
fear,  that  we  can  continue  to  spray  de- 
odorants and  fly  SST's  with  little  fear 
for  the  future;  but  what  if  the  fears  are 
true?  There  is  time  now  to  study  the 
problem,  but  unless  such  studies  are  un- 
dertaken, the  "proof"  that  ozone  is  be- 
ing harmed  will  be  the  after  the  fact  re- 
alization that  we  have  damaged  some- 
thing we  need  and  cannot  replace.  Ad- 
dressing the  need  for  safety  in  the  face 
of  available  data  an  editorial  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1975,  edition  of  Business  Week 
noted: 

.  .  .  Any  scientific  doubts  remaining  after 
three  years  of  study  should  be  resolved  In 
favor  of  safety.  Though  this  may  seem  harsh 
In  a  society  where  innocence  is  presumed 
and  guUt  must  be  proven,  regulatory  law  Is 
not  the  same  as  criminal  law.  Regulators 
have  always  had  to  balance  risks  against 
benefits  when  weighing  scientific  uncertain- 
ties. 

In  the  case  of  fluorocarbons,  the  benefits 
of  spraying  underarm  deodorant  or  Insect 
repellant  do  not  come  close  to  offsetting  a 
risk  that  involves  the  basic  question  of  keep- 
ing the  earth  livable. 

A  Business  Week  article  in  the  same 
edition  noted  that  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  is  launching  a  one  year  study, 
after  their  preliminary  tests  indicated 
that  a  serious  problem  probably  existed. 
The  White  House  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  is  also  addressing  this 
problem,  as  are  scientists  at  Harvard, 
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Michigan,  and  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research. 

OZONE    FOLLOW-UP    STXTDIES 

An  article  from  the  New  Yorker,  re- 
printed in  the  April  20,  1975,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Star  noted  that  concern 
for  the  problem  began  at  the  University 
of  Reading,  in  England,  in  1970.  Profes- 
sor Sherwood  Rowland  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvine  laimched  follow 
up  work  intended  to  confirm  the  original 
thesis  that  the  gases  were  present  in  the 
air,  and  that  they  were  wreaking  dam- 
age on  the  ozone.  In  November  of  1973 
new  work  was  launched  into  the  potential 
chain  reactions  between  fluorocarbons 
and  the  ozone.  The  initial  reports  are 
that  a  single  molecule  of  chlorine  can 
turn  100,000  molecules  of  ozone  into  mo- 
lecular oxygen,  which  is  then  eliminated 
from  the  stratosphere.  This  research  was 
taken  to  Dr.  Harold  Johnson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  who 
had  first  called  attention  to  the  threat 
the  SST  nitrogen  oxides  posed  to  the 
ozone. 

Dr.  Johnson  confirmed  the  enormous 
pot3ntial  for  damage  that  the  fluorocar- 
bons posed,  with  the  100,000  to  one  mo- 
lecular damage  ration,  and  noted  that 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation over  a  three  year  $22  million  dol- 
lar program  to  study  SST  emissions  and 
the  ozone  tended  to  confirm  the  problem 
with  fluorocarbons. 

Th-3se  studies  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  both  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

The  reaction  of  some  nations  has  been 
swift.  The  Japanese  have  spent  $25  mil- 
lion to  impound  aerosols,  on  the  basis  of 
their  cancer  generating  traits  in  addi- 
tion to  their  ozone  damage  potential. 
And  this  is  the  same  ozone  layer  to  which 
the  SST  poses  a  threat.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  estimates  that  a  fieet 
of  several  hundred  SST's  would  reduce 
the  ozone  layer  10  to  2C  percent  within 
5  to  10  years.  Fewer  SST's  will  cause 
a  reduced  amoimt  of  damage.  But  how 
can  we  in  the  Congre.'^s  condone  even 
a  modest  amount  of  damage?  Is  it  wise 
that  since  only  a  little  skin  cancer  may 
result;  or  a  little  crop  yield  be  affected; 
or  that  weather  be  changed  just  a  mite; 
is  it  wise  that  we  go  ahead  and  approve 
flights  that  we  know  will  cause  damage? 
The  aerosol  threat  is  greater  than  the 
SST,  greater  in  that  it  damages  us  sooner 
rather  than  later.  But  it  in  no  way  miti- 
gates the  SST  threat.  Stories  in  the  May 
2  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  2  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  13  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. June  13  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  June  23,  1975  all  were  reporting 
on  threats  to  the  ozone.  The  Star  editorial 
concluded : 

And  the  government  had  better  stand  ready 
for  a  hard  crackdown  on  those  expendable 
products  If  the  necessary  Information  (Indi- 
cating safety)  doesn't  turn  up  within  an- 
other year.  We  Just  cannot  gamble  with  the 
ozone,  for  a  little  bathroom  convenience. 

Or  gamble  with  the  ozone  for  the  con- 
venience of  travel  to  and  from  Europe 
that  takes  an  hour  or  two  less  than  cur- 
rently needed.  The  SST  Is  a  threat  to 


our  safety  for  which  there  Is  no  corre- 
sponding broad  economic  advantage  to 
serve  as  counterweight. 

NOISE   GENEBATED   BT   THE   SST 

The  second  objection  I  have  to  sched- 
uled SST  flights  is  the  noise  these  air- 
planes will  generate,  most  noticeably 
upon  takeoff  and  landing.  Hearings  are 
currently  being  held  on  workplace  noise 
levels,  with  tlie  EPA  contending  that  an 
85  decibel  exposure  is  all  that  can  be 
termed  acceptable.  The  OSHA  feels  that 
90  db  is  a  safe  range.  The  SST,  upon 
takeoff,  will  generate  117.  Decibel  counts 
are  not  arithmetic,  but  rather  are  loga- 
rithmatic.  Thus  the  difference  between 
85  and  90  is  far  greater  than  5  points  on 
a  90  point  scale.  Current  newly  manu- 
factured aircraft,  such  as  the  DC-10, 
generate  108  db  on  takeoff.  The  SST  117 
count  is  twice  as  loud.  117  db  will  rattle 
windows  and  dishes  in  homes  along  the 
path  of  the  take  off. 

ECONOMIC  DAICAGE  OF  NOISE 

Noise  is  more  than  a  nuisance  prob- 
lem. Recent  studies  have  concluded  that 
emotional  disorders,  high  blood  pressure, 
and  accidents  are  all  more  common  in 
high  noise  environments.  Workplace 
noise  standards,  if  they  remain  as  cur- 
rently constituted,  will  cause  about  $12 
billion  in  economic  damage  according  to 
a  new  EPA  study.  Articles  in  the  June  10 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  the  June 
23  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  the  June  30  edition  of  Business  Week 
all  explore  the  economic  costs  of  noise, 
and  detail  what  the  current  hearings 
seek  to  accomplish.  The  literature  avail- 
able on  costs  of  noise  reach  back  farther. 
In  an  April  17  article.  Engineering  News 
Record  pointed  to  the  costs  of  noise  con- 
trol, highlighting  the  85  and  90  dBa  level 
as  acceptable  to  workers.  The  May  1975 
edition  of  "Constructor,"  the  magazine 
of  the  A.s.sociated  General  Contractors, 
details  experiences  in  New  York. 

COMPARATIVE   NOISE   LEVELS 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  established 
noise  level  standards  for  construction 
sites.  Maximum  permitted  exposures  are 
as  follows: 

85  dBa,  8  hour  exposure. 

90  dBa,  4  hour  exposure. 

95  dBa,  2  hour  exposure. 

100  dBa,  1  hour  exposure. 
105  dBa,  30  minute  exposure. 
110  dBa,  15  minutes  or  less. 

120  dBa,  maximum  Impulse  noise. 

The  study  made  by  the  NYDEC  and 
the  US  EPA  indicated  that  the  following 
noise  levels  were  generated  by  the  indi- 
cated equipment: 

81  dBa,  air  compressor. 

87  dBa.  bulldoeer. 

88  dBa,  jackhammer. 
88  dBa,  scraper. 

101  dBa,  pUedrlver. 

None  of  these  is  nearly  as  loud  as  the 
currently  allowable  noise  limits  for 
commercial  jet  aircraft. 

Another  comparison  between  the  noise 
levels  currently  tolerated  and  that  gen- 
erated by  the  SST  appears  below : 

117  dBa,  SST  at  takeoff. 

112  dBa,  loud  rock  music  concert. 

110  dBa,  chalnsaw. 

95  dBa,  power  lawn  mower. 

70  dBa,  Inside  an  auto  at  60  mph. 

It  should  be  noted  that  hearing  dam- 


age begins  with  a  consistent  exoosure  of 
80  dBa. 

Only  loud  rock  music  on  the  scale 
above  is  louder  than  the  108  dBa  cur- 
rently projected  for  all  commercial  air- 
craft. Only  the  SST  is  louder  than  the 
music.  The  SST  is  twice  as  loud  as  the 
newer  commercial  jets. 

NOISE   STANOABOS  FOR    OLDER   SUBSONICS 

What  of  the  noise  standards  for  the 
older  commercial  jets?  Commercial 
planes  are  growing  less  noisy  with  each 
new  model  introduced.  The  early  Boeing 
707's,  such  as  those  in  the  123-B  class, 
were  almost  as  noisy  as  the  new  SST 
They  were  that  noisy  15  years  ago.  The 
models  currently  in  the  fleet  are  being 
retrofitted  with  sound  absorbing  mate- 
rials— SAM — and  other  noise  control 
devices  in  order  to  meet  the  noise  abate- 
ment standards.  The  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  recently  announced 
opposition  to  the  EPA  noise  standards 
for  civil  aircraft  which  they  feel  will 
cost  about  $800  million  to  implement 
The  COWPS  feels  that  the  steps  at  best 
are  too  expensive  to  justify,  and  at  worst 
will  lead  to  increased  financial  chaos  at 
the  airlines.  Their  opposition,  reported 
in  the  April  8  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  brought  a  quick  response 
from  the  EPA.  In  the  April  9  edition  of 
Aviation  Daily,  EPA  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Air  and  Waste  Management 
Roger  Strelow  noted  that  in  his  opinion 
the  COWPS's  study  was  incomplete  and 
inaccurate.  The  EPA  feels  that  the  $800 
million  figure  is  a  bargain,  compared 
with  their  estimate  that  to  replace  the 
current  jet  fleet  to  meet  the  new  stand- 
ards wUl  cost  $12.8  billion  by  1980.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  these  huge  fig- 
ures are  being  considered  to  make  old 
aircraft  less  noisy;  to  make  old  aircraft 
about  one-half  as  noisy  as  the  new  SST. 

NEW    JETS   MAKE    LESS   NOISE 

The  newly  manufactured  aircraft, 
such  as  the  McDonnell-Douglas  DC-10, 
and  the  Lockheed  I^lOll,  already  meet 
the  108  dBa  target.  The  newly  manufac- 
tured SST's  cannot  possibly  meet  that 
target  and  still  take  off.  It  is  thus  im- 
portant to  note  that  those  who  compare 
commercial  planes  with  the  SST  are 
comparing  old  technology  subsonics  with 
state  of  the  art  supersonics.  It  is  a 
misleading  and  inaccurate  comparison. 
To  allow  the  SST  to  use  American  fields 
on  a  regular  basis  will  be  to  repeal  years 
worth  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  airlines  to  lower  noise 
levels.  And  the  airlines,  at  a  time  when 
their  earnings  are  forecast  as  poor  for 
years  to  come,  can  be  expected  to  ask 
why  it  is  necessary  to  spend  $800  million 
to  silence  their  airplanes  while  the  Brit- 
ish-French SST  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

THE    CERTIFICATION    PROBLEM 

Page  75  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration hearings  before  the  Trans- 
portation subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  contains 
testimony  that  indicates  that  the  U.S. 
Government,  under  bilateral  treaties, 
will  not  certify  the  SST  as  a  safe  air- 
craft. Foreign  certification  is  acceptable. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  wise  deci- 
sion. Recent  indications  with  the  DC-10 
certification,  display  clearly  the  temp- 
tation  to   compromise   safety   for  the 
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sake  of  expedient  economics.  Over  300 
people  paid  for  that  shortcut  with 
their  lives.  The  economic  pressures  on 
Government  certifiers  for  the  govern- 
ment built  Concorde  can  be  expected  to 
be  even  greater.  And  if  one  remembers 
the  experience  of  the  Comet,  the  cabin 
heaters  of  the  DC-7,  and  the  engine 
nacelle  and  engine  mounts  of  the  Electra, 
it  is  clear  that  even  the  most  disinter- 
ested certification  process  is  sometimes 
open  to  failure  along  some  part  of  its 
path.  The  Concorde  should  be  subject  to 
the  strictest  certification  process  of  the 
Government.  Prior  to  such  certification 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  fiy  in  sched- 
uled service. 

AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS  AND  SAFETY 

I  have  discussed  both  environmental 
(ozone)  and  noise  considerations  thus 
far.  I  should  also  like  to  address  the  safe- 
ty of  the  aircraft  upon  takeoff.  Noise 
abatement  procedures  have  long  been 
considered  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  air- 
craft by  many  pilots.  Especially  upon 
takeoff,  any  reduction  in  power,  wheth- 
er through  lowered  thrust,  attitude 
changes,  or  outright  power  failure  intro- 
duces an  element  of  risk  that  most  pi- 
lots consider  unnecessary.  They  would 
rather  engage  in  turn  procedures  at 
higher  rates  of  airspeed  and  at  greater 
altitudes.  At  low  altitudes  and  low  speeds 
the  margin  for  error  is  almost  non- 
existent. 

LOW  ALTITUDE  MECHANICAL  FAILURES 

On  March  1,  1962,  while  the  is- 
land of  Manhattan  was  preparing  to  wel- 
come then-Astronaut  John  Glerm  with 
a  record  shattering  ticker  tape  parade, 
an  American  Airhnes  707-123B,  tail 
number  N-7506-A,  plunged  into  Jamaica 
Bay,  killing  all  94  people  aboard.  The 
CAB  report  issued  January  15,  1963 — 
SA-366— file  No.  1-001— identified  rud- 
der control  problems  as  the  probable 
cause  of  the  crash.  The  plane  was  in  a 
noise  abatement  turn  at  the  time. 

SST   TAKEOFF    AT    KENNEDY    AIRPOBT 

Noise  abatement  turns  and  "operating 
procedures  bordering  on  the  unsafe  are 
being  practiced"  according  to  Chairmsm 
Glenn  Anderson  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  An  example 
of  such  an  operating  procedure  is  that 
which  the  SST  will  be  required  to  make 
upon  takeoff  from  one  runway  at  Ken- 
nedy International  in  New  York.  The 
purpose  of  this  procedure  is  not  to  reduce 
noise,  but  rather  to  avoid  the  noise  be- 
ing recorded  on  sensors  moimted  after 
the  end  of  the  runway.  The  aircraft,  at 
an  altitude  of  100  feet,  about  the 
height  of  the  Cannon  Building,  will 
begin  a  26°  bank  angle  turn  heading 
change  of  83°  at  a  rate  of  6° 
bank  per  second.  Although  a  fairly 
slow  turn,  it  represents  a  safety  hazard 
which  should  not  be  necessary.  The  air- 
craft will  be  accelerating  through  the 
turn,  something  most  subsonic  jets  could 
not  do,  and  the  turn  has  been  performed 
with  one  engine  shut  down.  It  remains  a 
procedure  which  adds  an  element  of  risk 
to  what  is  already  a  busy  time  for  the 
flight  crew.  The  procedure  will  not  re- 
duce the  SST  noise.  It  will  merely  move 
the  plane  from  the  path  of  the  noise  mi- 
crophones. Its  purpose  is  to  miss  the 


mikes,  not  lower  noise.  The  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  airport  will  scarcely  note 
the  difference.  Dishes  will  still  be  rat- 
tled. Nails  will  still  be  loosened.  Plaster 
will  still  be  weakened.  But  the  micro- 
phones will  not  be  in  a  position  to  regis- 
ter the  noise. 

LOW  ALTITUDE  WIND  SHEAR 

There  is  another  consideration  in  such 
a  takeoff  maneuver,  that  being  low  alti- 
tude wind  shear.  The  same  field  where 
the  American  Airlines  crashed  on  take 
off  during  an  abatement  turn  witnessed 
113  deaths  two  weeks  ago  when  Eastern 
Airlines  N-8845-E,  a  727-200  designated 
as  flight  66  crashed  into  the  light  towers 
just  short  of  the  Kennedy  runway.  It  is 
the  worst  recorded  American  single  air- 
plane crash.  The  preliminary  indica- 
tions are  that  at  4:06  p.m.  e.d.t.  Eastern 
66  veered  and  dipped  sharply  and 
crashed  into  the  towers  below.  The 
tower  calmly  waved  off  the  next  aircraft 
asking  the  pilot  of  the  ensuing  craft  to 
"check  the  end  of  the  nmway  for  evi- 
dence of  a  burning  airplane."  It  appears 
as  though  wind  shear  is  a  factor  in  this 
crash. 

WHAT    IS    "WIND    SHEAR?" 

Wind  shear  is  a  condition  where 
sharply  contrasting  directions  of  wind 
intersect  with  the  aircraft,  changing  its 
relative  speed.  A  pilot  "riding"  a  tailwind 
to  the  point  at  the  end  of  the  runway 
may  suddenly  flnd  himself  facing  a 
headwind.  The  net  airspeed  of  the  air- 
craft is  thus  diminished.  The  accelera- 
tion time  needed  to  apply  additional 
power  on  a  jet  is  on  the  order  of  20  sec- 
onds. Thus  from  the  time  the  pilot  com- 
prehends the  change  in  airspeed  and 
pushes  the  throttles  for  takeoff  speed, 
and  the  time  that  speed  arrives  in  the 
form  of  thrust,  20  or  so  seconds  have 
elapsed.  This  is  a  problem  unique  to  jets. 
The  older  reciprocal  internal  combustion 
engines  provided  more  or  less  instant 
throttle  response. 

If  the  change  in  wind  direction  Is  vio- 
lent enough,  the  airplane  may  suddenly 
be  plunged  into  a  condition  where  a 
"stall,"  insufficient  airspeed  to  retain 
current  altitude,  develops.  The  Eastern 
L-1011  that  waved  off  and  landed  at 
Newark,  faced  this  condition.  Airspeed 
dropped  10  knots  below  what  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  altitude,  and  dropped 
at  a  time  when  flap  settings  and  aircraft 
altitude  were  set  for  landing.  By  the  time 
the  engines  responded  to  the  commands 
for  takeoff  power,  the  plane  had  less 
than  30  feet  between  its  underbelly  and 
the  light  towers  that  later  wrecked  flight 
66.  Thirty  feet  is  about  two  floors  of  the 
Raybum  Building.. 

IS  THERE  A  RISK  TO  WIND  SHEAR? 

Wind  shear  was  blamed  as  a  contrib- 
uting factor  in  the  crash  of  an  Iberian 
Airlines  DC-10  which  was  on  an  ap- 
proach to  runway  33-Ij — left — at  Bos- 
ton's Logan  Airport  of  December  17, 
1973.  Wind  shear  is  also  suspected  in  a 
number  of  other  approach  crashes.  This 
is  difficult  to  measure  and  all  but  im- 
possible to  forecast  condition.  And  yet  It 
Is  proposed  that  the  SST  take  off  from 
Kennedy,  the  same  field  where  IJ  years 
ago  87  people  plus  the  crew  rode 
an  American  707-1 23B  to  their  deaths  on 
take  off  during  a  noise  abatement  turn 


when  the  airplane  suffered  a  mechanical 
failure,  the  same  field  where  an  Eastern 
1011  narrowly  missed  destruction,  and 
where  flight  66  plunged  into  the  ground 
less  than  a  small  stone's  throw  away 
from  safety.  They  propose  a  maneuver 
which  even  in  a  plane  of  such  enormous 
power  and  speed  makes  it  more  suscepti- 
ble to  disaster  in  the  event  of  a  mechan- 
ical malfunction,  and  more  susceptible 
to  the  forces  of  wind  shear,  solely  to 
move  the  plane  away  from  the  micro- 
phones which  record  the  noise  it  makes. 

THE    MANEUVER    DOES    NOT    REDUCE    NOISE 

American  pilots  have  flown  the  Con- 
corde through  an  Identical  maneuver 
without  incident.  American  pilots  have 
also  landed  many  times  on  the  Kennedy 
runway  that  Eastern  66  failed  to  reach. 
The  point  is  that  while  both  the  Con- 
corde and  the  727-200  are  regularly 
flown  and  landed  safely,  there  are  con- 
ditions that  arise  where  the  margin  be- 
tween salety  and  destruction  grow  slim 
and  perhaps  disappear.  Tliis  maneuver 
reduces  the  margin  which  the  pilots  have 
available  to  them  in  the  event  of  a  prob- 
lem. This  maneuver  does  not  reduce 
noise.  Instead,  by  sacrificing  climb  and 
speed  in  the  course  of  the  turn,  it  guar- 
antees that  the  SST  remains  closer  to 
the  ground  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
thus  increasing  the  noise  exposure.  And 
all  to  miss  some  sound  sensors. 

They  need  to  miss  the  sensors  because 
the  airplane  is  too  noisy.  Many  argue 
that  to  not  allow  this  plane  to  land  at 
our  airfields  will  be  a  breach  of  inter- 
national good  will.  Yet  Europeans  reg- 
ulaily  close  their  fields  at  night,  because 
of  noise.  We  do  not  close  ours  from  their 
aircraft.  Even  allowing  for  the  time  dif- 
ferential, it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
precedent  for  denying  landing  rights  due 
to  noise.  And  it  is  noisy.  It  is  near  the 
maximimi  limits  the  New  York  govern- 
ment will  allow  for  even  "spot"  expo- 
sures on  construction  projects.  It  is  twice 
as  loud  as  a  DC-10,  or  L-1011,  and  carries 
only  one-third  as  many  passengers.  It  is 
louder  than  a  jackhammer,  a  piledrlver, 
or  the  Rolling  Stones  in  full  concert  It 
is  louder  than  anything  else  this  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  allow  in  the  skv.  And 
yet  they  want  to  land  it  here.  Must  the 
citizens  of  New  York  and  northern  Vir- 
ginia pay  for  the  refusal  of  the  Concorde 
builders  to  recognize  when  Congress  did 
that  the  commercial  SST  is  an  aircraft 
whose  time  has  not  yet  come?  Must  we 
pay  some  of  the  price  for  their  failure  to 
realize,  4  years  ago,  as  Congress  real- 
ized, that  the  SST  is  a  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment, offers  little  speed  advantage 
in  comparison  to  its  enormous  costs,  and 
can  never,  under  the  most  optimistic 
combination  of  passenger  load  factors 
and  fee  schedules,  recover  a  significant 
portion  of  its  production  and  operations 
costs.  The  airplane  is  noisy,  it  is  a  hazard 
to  health  we  do  not  need  to  condone,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  unsafe  flight 
maneuvers  upon  takeoff  from  Kennedy 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  meters. 

TAKEOFF  SAFETY   MARGINS 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  lies  and 
statistics.  The  statistics  Indicate  that 
most  aircraft  accidents  occur  during  the 
landing  approach,  a  factor  which  would 
seem  to  mitigate  fears  about  take  off  ac- 
cidents   during    the   SST   microphone 
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avoidance  maneuver.  But  most  landing 
accidents  are  not  the  result  of  a  mechan- 
ical failure,  but  rather  Involve  perfectly 
sound  aircraft  slamming  into  hillsides, 
swamps,  light  towers,  or  bays.  The  ma- 
jority of  approach  accidents  involve  some 
form  of  human  error  in  judgment.  A  Pan 
American  cargo  jet,  on  fire,  crashed  on 
landing  at  Boston's  Logan  International. 
The  fire  was  caused  by  incorrect  packag- 
ing of  hazardous  materials  which  ignited 
in  flight.  An  Eastern  Lr-1011  was  flown 
into  the  Everglades  by  pilots  who  appar- 
ently had  not  been  paying  full  attention 
to  their  altitude  readings.  A  TWA  jet 
slammed  into  the  hillside  of  Mount 
Weather  during  an  ILS  approach  at  Dul- 
les International,  the  pilot  having  chosen 
to  disregard  approach  plate  warnings 
that  a  mountain  stood  between  his  air- 
craft and  the  safety  of  the  runway.  Time 
after  time  after  time  perfectly  sound  air- 
planes are  flown  into  fixed  objects 
through  some  combination  of  pilot  or 
freight  handler  or  controller  error  or 
mis  judgment. 

Mechanical  failure  is  rare  in  landing 
approach  crashes.  The  same  is  not  true 
for  takeoff  crashes.  Pilots  need  a  level 
of  concentration  which  is  impossible  to 
describe  as  they  monitor  the  progress  of 
their  airship  from  the  nmway  to  the 
somewhat  more  forgiving  skies  above. 
Power  failure,  cross  winds,  shears,  evasive 
turns  to  escape  collisions,  and  a  host  of 
other  maneuvers  and  conditions  that  may 
be  easily  handled  with  altitude  can  prove 
fatal  near  the  ground.  At  this  period  of 
special  concentration  by  the  crew  on  the 
flight  deck,  it  is  proposed  that  an  air- 
craft start  a  turn  at  100  feet — about  a 
fifth  the  height  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument— that  demands  additional  con- 
centration, additional  power,  slows  the 
speed  of  the  aircraft  relative  to  a  straight 
line  flight  path,  reduces  the  margin  for 
safety  pilots  have  to  recover  from  any 
mechanical  or  human  failure,  subjects 
the  plane  to  additional  stress  due  to  wind 
shifts — due  to  bank  and  attitude  angle — 
and  actually  increases  the  duration  of 
the  noise  cone  to  those  on  the  ground.  A 
straight  takeoff  would  allow  greater  alti- 
tude sooner,  safer,  and  thus  actually  re- 
duce the  amount  of  noise  experienced  by 
people  on  the  ground.  A  straight  takeoff 
would  consxmie  less  fuel,  result  in  lower 
rates  of  engine  wear,  avoid  subjecting  the 
airframe  to  an  unnecessary  turn  stress, 
and  would  add  safety  factors  removed 
by  a  low  altitude  attempt  to  steal  by  the 
microphones  the  city  of  New  York  In- 
stalls to  monitor  aircraft  noise. 

SCHEDULED  SERVICE  SHOT7LO  NOT  STAKT 

The  arguments  against  the  SST  are 
clear,  the  argimients  in  favor  are  not. 
The  economics  of  operation  are  such  that 
money  will  be  lost  with  each  passenger 
carried.  The  noise  level  is  such  that  it 
makes  more  noise  during  a  normal  land- 
ing than  a  DC  10  or  Lockheed  L-1011, 
three  times  the  size  of  the  SST,  makes 
during  a  takeoff.  The  ozone  damage, 
though  perhaps  not  enormous,  is  ozone 
damage  nevertheless.  The  plane  should 
not  be  allowed  to  commence  regiilarly 
scheduled  service  Into  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MK.  CONTE  AS  A  BTTB- 
STTTCTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT 
MB.  TATES 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Yates:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  no  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  for  the  operations  activity 
'Operation  of  Traffic  Control  System,'  nor  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  persons  op)eratlng 
that  system,  shall  be  available  for  the  con- 
trol of  civil  aircraft  engaged  in  scheduled 
or  non-scheduled  commercial  service  for 
landings  at  Pun  City  more  specifically  at 
John  F.  Kennedy  or  LaGuardla  Airports." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  New  York 
City  is  plagued  with  problems.  They  had 
their  Mayor  down  here  recently,  talking 
about  their  indebtedness,  and  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
would  be  no  landings  at  LaGuardla,  and 
there  would  be  no  landings  at  Kermedy 
of  any  aircraft,  and  we  could  close  up 
those  airports.  Then  we  could  use  the 
vacant  airport  to  store  all  of  the  red  ink 
in  New  York  City — and  they  have  plenty 
of  red  ink. 

Also,  the  last  time  I  was  there,  New 
York  City  was  all  cluttered  up  with  gar- 
bage. Perhaps  we  could  take  all  of  the 
garbage  and  dump  it  at  LaGuardla  and 
at  Kennedy. 

Also,  the  last  time  I  was  there  I  found 
abandoned  automobiles  all  over  the  high- 
ways in  New  York  City.  It  was  the  most 
disgraceful  sight  I  have  ever  seen.  So 
we  could  have  a  big  project,  we  could 
get  the  Boy  Scouts  to  help  take  all  of 
those  abandoned  automobiles  and  dump 
them  at  Kennedy  Airport  and  at  LaGuar- 
dla Field. 

Further,  I  can  imagine  that  with  all 
of  the  crime  that  they  have  there,  that 
we  could  round  up  all  of  those  criminals 
in  New  York  City,  and  build  some  nice 
prisons  at  Kennedy  and  LaGuardla,  and 
get  all  of  the  criminals  off  the  streets 
of  New  York. 

By  doing  this  we  could  make  it  the 
most  quiet  and  peaceful  little  commu- 
nity, and  restore  it  back  where  it  was 
30,  40,  or  50  years  ago,  before  they  start- 
ed running  it  down. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  we  could  do  that  with 
O'Hare  Field,  too. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  abso- 
lutely bar  all  Concordes  from  landing  at 
Kennedy  Airport? 

Mr.  CONTE.  My  intention  is  to  close 
down  Kennedy  and  LaGuardla  for  all 
aircraft. 

Mr.  YATES.  For  all  aircraft? 

Mr.  CONTE.  For  all  aircraft. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question   has   been   raised   as   to   why 


is  correct,  but 
convention. 
Chairman,    the 
treaties  say  we 


Great  Britain  and  France  went  ahead 
with  the  supersonic  aircraft.  I  suspect, 
without  the  documents  being  at  hand' 
that  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  The  Chicago  Convention, 
ratified  in  1946  by  the  Senate,  dealt  witli 
this  subject. 

I  believe  it  is  article  28,  and  I  may  be 
wrong  about  that,  that  says  that  any 
nation  who  is  signatory  to  the  treaty,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  France,  all  of  whom  were  signatories, 
that  if  their  aircraft  meet  all  of  the  cri- 
teria laid  down,  in  our  case  by  the  FAA, 
then  we  have  to  render  them  fiight  serv- 
ice— to  wit,  provide  air  traffic  controllers. 
In  other  words,  if  they  meet  all  of  the 
criteria  and  regulations  on  pollution  and 
noise,  and  all  that,  under  the  treaty,  then 
I  think  we  are  obligated  to  furnish  air 
traffic  controllers  and  other  services  pro- 
hibited by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  referring  to  a  whole  series 
of  treaties,  I  believe. 

Mr.    SNYDER.    That 
specifically  the  Chicago 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr. 
hard  fact  is  that  those 
cannot  discriminate  against  the  signa- 
tory nations,  but  it  does  not  say  we  can- 
not close  our  airports  to  certain  types  of 
aircraft. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder) 
may  have  had  reference  to  my  original 
amendment,  rather  than  the  pending 
amendment,  as  I  amended  it,  which 
would  require  the  Concorde  to  meet 
the  standards  established  by  the  FAA  in 
FAR  36. 

So  my  amendment  does  meet  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  that  the  gentleman  referred 
to. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  assume  the  gentleman  had  offered 
the  original  amendment  we  have  heard 
talked  about  for  several  days,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  my  understanding  is  that 
his  amendment  cuts  off  funds  for  the 
payroll  of  air  traffic  controllers  and  peo- 
ple of  that  nature.  If,  in  fact,  that  is 
true,  and  if,  in  fact,  that  airplane  does 
meet  the  criteria,  we  are  obligated  to 
render  the  service  under  the  treaty. 

Jilr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  only  if  the  Concorde  fails  to  meet 
the  standards  established  by  the  FAA 
under  FAR  36.  That  was  added  to  my 
amendment. 

Mf.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Dllnois  (Mr. 
Yates)  . 

The  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  there 
were — ayes  24;  noes  34. 


RECORDED  VOTE 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  196,  noes  214, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  374] 

AYES— 196 

Abzug 

Orassley 

Nedzl 

Addabbo 

Green 

Nolan 

Alexander 

Gude 

Nowak 

Ambro 

Hall 

Oberstar 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

Obev 

Ashley 

Hanley 

O'Hara 

Aspln 

Hannaford 

O'NeUl 

Badillo 

Harkln 

Ottinger 

Baldus 

Harrington 

Patterson, 

Baucus 

Harris 

Calif. 

Bedell 

Hastings 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Peyser 

Bergland 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.Pike 

Blaggi 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pressler 

Bingham 

Heinz 

Rangel 

Blanchard 

Helstoskl 

Richmond 

Blouin 

Holland 

Riegle 

Boland 

Holtzman 

Rinaldo 

Bonker 

Horton 

Rodino 

Brademas 

Howard 

Rogers 

Brodhead 

Hubbard 

Roncalio 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hughes 

Rooney 

BroyhUl 

Hungate 

Rosenthal 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hyde 

Rostenkowskl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jacobs 

Roush 

Burke.  Mass. 

Jeffords 

Roybal 

Burton,  John 

Jones,  Okla. 

Russo 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Carr 

Kastenmeier 

Sarbanes 

Carter 

Keys 

Scheuer 

Cliisholm 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Krebs 

Schtilze 

Conyers 

Krueger 

Sebelius 

Cornell 

LaPalce 

Seiberling 

Coughlin 

Lelunan 

Sharp 

D'Amours 

Lent 

Sikes 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Levitas 

Simon 

de  la  Garza 

Litton 

Skubitz 

Delaney 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Solarz 

Dellums 

Long,  La. 

Spellman 

Deni; 

Long,  Md. 

Stanton, 

Derrick 

Lujan 

J.  WUliam 

Derwinski 

McHugh 

Stark 

Dingell 

Macdonald 

Stokes 

Dodd 

Madden 

Studds 

Downey 

Madigan 

Sullivan 

Drinan 

Maguire 

Symington 

Early 

Matsunaga 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Edgar 

Mazzoli 

Thornton 

Edwards,  Calif 

Melcher 

Traxler 

EUberg 

Metcalfe 

Tsongas 

Esch 

Mezvin.sky 

Udaii 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mikva 

Vander  Veen 

Pascell 

Miller,  Calif. 

VanUt 

Fen  wick 

Miller,  Ohio 

Vigorito 

PUh 

Mineta 

Waish 

Fisher 

Minish 

Waxmsin 

Fithian 

Mink 

Weaver 

Florio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Moakley 

Wirth 

Forsythe 

Moffett 

Wolff 

Fraser 

Moorhead.Pa. 

Wydier 

Fuqua 

Mottl 

Yates 

Gaydoa 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Yatron 

Oilman 

Myers,  Pa. 

Young,  Ga. 

Ginn 

Natcher 
NOES— 214 

ZeferetU 

Abdnor 

Bowen 

Cleveland 

Adams 

Ereaux 

Cochran 

Anderson, 

Brinkley 

Cohen 

Calif. 

Brooks 

Collins,  Tex. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Broomfield 

Conable 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conlan 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conte 

N.  Dak. 

Buchanan 

Corman 

Archer 

Burgener 

Cotter 

Armstrong 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Crane 

Ashbrook 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bafalis 

Butler 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Bauman 

Byron 

Danielson 

Beard,  R.I. 

Carney 

Davis 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Casey 

Devine 

BeU 

Cederberg 

Dickinson 

BevUi 

Chappell 

Downing 

Blester 

Clancy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Boggs 

Clausen, 

Duncan,  Tenn 

BoUing 

DonH. 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Landnun 

Roe 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Latta 

Rose 

Emery 

Leggett 

Rousselot 

English 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Runnels 

Erlenborn 

Lott 

Ruppe 

Esh'eman 

McClory 

Ryan 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCloskey 

Santini 

Findley 

McCollister 

Sarasin 

Flood 

McCormack 

Satterfield 

Flowers 

McDade 

Schneebell 

Flynt 

McDonald 

Ship  ey 

Foley 

McFall 

Shriver 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Shuster 

Fountain 

McKlnney 

Sisk 

Prenzel 

Mahon 

Slack 

Prey 

Mann 

Smith,  Iowa 

Giaimo 

Martin 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Gibbons 

Meeds 

Snyder 

Goldwater 

Michel 

Spence 

Gonzalez 

Milford 

Staggers 

Goodling 

Mills 

Stanton, 

Gradison 

Mollohan 

James  V. 

Guyer 

Moore 

Steed 

Hagedom 

Moorhead, 

Steelman 

Haley 

Calif. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Hammer- 

Morgan 

Steiger,  Wis. 

schmidt 

Mosher 

Stephens 

Hansen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Harsha 

Murtha 

Stuckey 

Hawkins 

Myers,  Ind. 

Symms 

Hays,  Ohio 

Neal 

Talcott 

Hefner 

Nichols 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Henderson 

Nix 

Thone 

Hicks 

O'Brien 

Treen 

Hishtower 

Passman 

Ullman 

HUlis 

Patman,  Tex. 

Van  Deerlin 

Holt 

Patten,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Howe 

Pepper 

Waggonner 

Hutchinson 

Perkins 

Whalen 

Ichord 

Pettis 

White 

Jarman 

Pickle 

Whitehurst 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Poage 

Whitten 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Preyer 

Wiggins 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Price 

WUson,  Bob 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pritchard 

WUson,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Quillen 

Winn 

Jordan 

Railsback 

Wright 

Kasten 

RandaU 

Wylie 

Kazen 

Rees 

Young,  Alaska 

Kelly 

Regula 

Young,  Fla. 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Young,  Tex. 

Ketcbum 

Risenhoover 

^ablocki 

Kindness 

Roberts 

Lagomarslno 

Robin.son 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-23 

AuCoin 

Hubert 

Montgomery 

Barrett 

Hinshaw 

Moss 

Breckinridge 

Jenrette 

Quie 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Reuss 

Collins,  m. 

McEwen 

Teague 

Diggs 

Mathis 

Thompson 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Meyner 

Warn  pier 

Fulton 

MitcheU,  Md. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Mathis  for,  with  Mr.  Breckinridge 
against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Montgomery  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.   Moss   for,   with   Mr.   Pulton   against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Territorial  Highways  (Liquidation  of 
Contract  Atjthorization) 

For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  sections  215,  402,  and 
405,  $4,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended. 

For  "Territorial  highways  (liquidation  of 
contract  authorization)"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
$1,000,000,  to  remain  available  iintll  ex- 
pended. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  DUNCAN 
OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee:  On  page  15,  after  line  19,  Insert 
the    following:    "Cumberland    gap    natonal 

HISTORIC    park    highway    AND   TUNNEL." 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  further  loca- 
tlonal  studies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
preliminary  and  final  engineering  design  of 
the  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historic  Park 
Highway  and  Timnel,  $2,500,000,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  160  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  (PL  93-67)  (72  Stat. 
885),  to  remain  avaUable  until  expended." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment as  follows,  while  I  am  sympathetic 
with  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do: 

Clause  2  of  rule  21  states  that  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  in  order  unless  it  is 
previously  authorized  by  law.  The  au- 
thorization for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  contained  in  section  160  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  That 
section  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  160.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  defini- 
tion of  parkways  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 
101,  funds  available  for  parkways  shall  be 
available  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  including  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel  and  the  approaches  thereto, 
so  as  to  permit  restoration  of  the  Gap  and 
provide  adequate  traffic  capacity. 

This  does  not  authorize  funds  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.  The  gen- 
tleman's proposed  amendment  would  so 
authorize  these  funds.  In  addition,  park- 
ways are  financed  through  contract  au- 
thority provided  in  the  basic  authorizing 
legislation.  There  is  no  authorization  to 
make  a  direct  appropriation  for  park- 
ways. These  programs  are  financed 
through  contract  authority.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  makes  such  a  diiect 
appropriation  to  remain  available  until 
expended  without  any  authorization  for 
this  kind  of  appropriation.  Therefore,  I 
submit  it  is  in  violation  of  clause  2  of 
rule  21. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Duncan)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  McFald  said,  this  was 
authorized  in  section  110  of  Public  Law 
93-87  and  is  contained  in  that  law.  But 
it  is  apparently  in  error,  because  the 
Interior  Department  or  the  National 
Park  Service  has  an  argument  as  to  who 
should  request  the  funds  and  from  what. 

This  amendment  clarifies  the  error, 
which  has  been  one  of  long  standing, 
for  about  2  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  concede  that  there  is  no 
contract  for  this  particular  project  at 
this  particular  time? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  There  is 
no  contract  at  this  time,  although  it  is 
in  the  pubUc  law,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  said.  It  has  already  been 
authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Public  Law  93-87 
does  authorize  funds  for  the  Cumberland 
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Gap  National  Historical  Park  Parkway, 
but  only  in  such  manner  as  funds  are 
otherwise  available  for  parkways  under 
existing  law.  That  law  (23  U.S.C.  207) 
does  not  directly  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion to  be  available  until  expended,  but 
rather  permits  an  appropriation  from  the 
trust  fund  to  liquidate  contractual  obli- 
gations and  for  a  more  limited  duration 
as  provided  for  other  Federal  highway 
projects  under  title  23. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  there  is  a  contract.  I  do 
Hot  admit  there  is  not  a  contract.  It  was 
authorized  in  Public  Law  93-87. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York) .  The  only  apparent  authorization 
imder  that  law  is  the  liquidation  of  con- 
tract authority,  and  that  is  one  point 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  has  pressed. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read 
Mr.  McFALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 

«?Ik  K?,^o°'''^^''  against  the  remainder 
of  the  bill? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

AMENDMENT   OrFEHED    BY    MR.    KOCH 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

an'S^nneTlnsen""  "'  '^^  ^^'^"^  ^^'^  ''■ 

fof^hA^TnV^^l  ^°  g"*  °'  ^^y  appropriation 
i/.  K  M^w*"^***®  ^y^^'^  contained  in  this 
ulff^\  ^  ^^•^"^''le  for  expenditure  or  ob- 

of  wh^^h  ?>,*''7.^^^^''  ^^^^  t^«  boundaries 
of  which  the  Interstate  System  may  lawfully 
be  used  by  vehicles  with  weight  m  TxceZ 
of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  clrrled  on  an^ 

excess  Of  °th,Tt"^*  ^'"''^^•'^^^^  weight  in 
excess  of  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  or 
with  an   overall   gross  weight   In  exces^  of 

eighty  pounds,  or  w.th  a  width  m  excess 
Of  ninety-slx  Inches,  or  the  correspondlnl 
majclmum  weights  or  maximum  widths  per! 
wi!      Z"""  J^^"='"  "^'°K  tlie  public  hlVh- 

estabashe"d'''h^'*''  ""**"  '*^«  or  regulations 
f^  t^    *  "^   ^^  appropriate  State  authority 

eve?i?  the'gSr.  ^^^"^^^  '•  ^»«°) '  -^ich- 

tPk^*  J"^T"°''  '*'  °'  ^^^  section  shall 
Ittr  f^  ,  ".  ^^^  ^***«  o^  the  30th  day 
7pif<=,  .  *  ^^\'^^^  °'  *  "Kular  session  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State  which  session  l»! 

^Tr.^"..?'  "^''^  °'  enactment  of  this  Act. 
to  ni^^fn?.^!  ""  *^''  "^^^'^^  ^hall  be  deemed 
^,fJ-H  *h!  payment  of  any  contractual 
obligation  of  the  United  States  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  it  Is  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

It  imposes  a  tremendous  amount  of 
new  duties  on  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  System,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  law. 


I.  therefore,  ask  that  the  point  of  order 
be  sustained. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  that  same  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  clearly 
the  purpose  of  the  rule  prohibiti.ig  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriations  bill  is  to 
prohibit  the  overt  alteration  of  basic  and 
fundamental  law.  That  is  prohibited  even 
when  the  true  effect  of  an  amendment  or 
provision  might  be  thinly  concealed  by 
the  subterfuge  of  pretending  to  come 
merely  as  a  limitation  upon  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  presently 
offered  amendment  might  be  so  artfully 
drafted  as  to  bear  the  superficial  appear- 
ance of  a  simple  spending  limitation 
upon  the  appropriation  for  1  fiscal  year, 
its  true  effect  would  be  to  change  the  law, 
as  I  shall  demonstrate. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
require  a  great  number  of  the  States — 
28  of  them,  if  my  information  is  current 
and  correct — to  amend  or  repeal  their 
own  basic  laws,  adopted  in  good  faith 
and  in  total  conformity  with  applicable 
Federal  law,  under  pain  of  losing  their 
Federal  highway  apportionments.  If  that 
Is  not  changing  the  basic  law,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  con- 
ceive of  a  provision  which  would  change 
basic  law. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
Impose  upon  the  administrators  in  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  the  duty 
of  ascertaining  just  which  States  had 
complied  with  this  new  directive,  when 
they  had  come  into  compliance  with  the 
new  directive,  whether  their  individual 
statutes  met  the  test  herein  prescribed, 
part  of  which  test  is  totally  new  to  Fed- 
eral law,  whether  their  individual  leg- 
islative action  had  been  timely  within 
the  meaning  of  this  amendment,  and 
precisely  how  much  of  their  entitlements 
were  to  be  withheld  based  upon  their 
untimeliness  or  their  total  failure  to 
comply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  whether 
a  provision  actually  constitutes  legisla- 
tion, substance  must  be  as  important  as 
form,  if  not  more  so.  Reading  this 
amendment  alongside  the  established 
laws  governing  highway  apportionments 
and  standards  of  compliance  will  strip 
away  any  disguLse  of  a  simple  limita- 
tion and  reveal  the  naked  form  of  overt 
legislation. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  go  far  beyond  the  period  covered 
by  the  annual  appropriation.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  subsection  (b) 
of  the  amendment  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  In  each  State  on  the  30th  day  after 
the  1st  day  of  a  regular  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  State  which  session  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Therefore,  this  would  be  applicable  at 
different  times  in  different  States.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  a  well-known  and  verifi- 
able fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  some  of 
the  States  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
legislature  will  not  occur  until  the  year 
1977,  and  therefore,  the  applicability  of 


this  provision  in  the  current  1976  appro- 
priations  bill,  if  it  were  adopted,  would 
not  occur  in  some  of  the  States  until 
many  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  for  which  this  appropriations  bill 
Is  written,  almost  2  years  from  the  pres- 
ent date. 

An  imderstanding  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  sets  forth  the 
basic  highway  laws  of  the  Nation,  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  presently 
offered  amendment,  by  its  very  terms, 
would  profoundly  affect  not  only  the 
present  appropriation,  but  future  appro- 
priations and  apportionments  imder  the 
law  and  the  basic  legal  relationship 
which  present  law  prescribes  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  will  in- 
dulge me,  I  Vfill  briefly  elaborate  upon 
that. 

Sections  104,  106,  and  118  of  title  23 
set  forth  the  maimer  of  apportionment 
and  obligation  of  funds  among  the 
States,  including  the  approval  of  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  individ- 
ual projects,  and  mandate  advance  con- 
tractual obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

They  contain  the  declaration  that— 

On  or  after  the  date  the  funds  are  ap- 
portioned, they  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure. 

Section  104  requires  that  apportion- 
ments among  the  States  be  based  upon  a 
ratio  concerning  the  estimated  cost  of 
completing  the  Interstate  System  within 
each  such  State.  It  also  requires,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
planning  and  continuity,  that  apportion- 
ments be  made  as  far  in  advance  of  each 
fiscal  year  as  possible  and,  in  no  case, 
less  than  18  months  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year. 

So,  if  this  amendment  were  adopted 
and  were  to  go  into  effect  in  some  States 
18,  20  or  23  months  from  now,  it  would 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  duties  of 
the  Administrator  in  that  not  only  would 
he  have  to  make  ascertainments,  he 
would  have  to  make  guesses  in  advance 
as  to  whether  a  given  State  were  going 
to  comply  with  this  act,  because  the  lan- 
guage compels  him  to  make  that  appor- 
tionment 18  months  in  advance;  and  any 
apportionments  withheld  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment  clearly  would  affect  and 
even  control  appropriations  and  expend- 
itures in  future  fiscal  years. 

If  this  amendment  were  held  to  be  ad- 
missable  as  a  simple  limitation  upon  a 
current  appropriation,  it  would  create  a 
precedent  which  not  only  would  violate 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, but  it  would  open  the  gate  for  in- 
cursions of  the  rankest  sort  upon  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  country. 

If  this  amendment  were  admissable, 
then  future  appropriations  bills  could 
alter  the  legally  established  apportion- 
ment formulas  of  all  Trust  Funds.  Ap- 
propriations bills  could  be  used  to  alter 
the  legally  established  criteria  under  the 
highway  safety  programs.  They  could  re- 
write the  standards  in  the  Highway 
Beautification  Laws.  They  could  subvert, 
alter,  or  simply  abolish  the  rights  of 
States  or  localities  to  utilize  moneys  In 
this  title  for  mass  transit  projects. 

In  short,  the  ultimate  analysis  is  that  a 
precedent  of  this  kind  could  permit  the 
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complete  rewriting  of  the  nation's  high- 
way and  transportation  laws  and  stand- 
ards under  the  guise  of  limitations  on  ap- 
propriations bills.  If  that  precedent  were 
then  extended  to  other  titles  of  the 
United  States  Code,  there  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  cavalier  mischief  that  could 
be  set  in  motion. 

For  each  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  submit  that  this  clearly,  beneath 
the  "sheep's  clothing"  of  a  limitation,  re- 
veals the  lurking  forbidden  "wolf"  of  leg- 
islation which  is  prohibited  imder  the 
rules  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Therefore  I  urge  that  the  point  of 
order  be  sustained. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  must 
note  that  any  time  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
takes  the  floor  and  speaks,  whether  it  is 
In  support  of  a  substantive  matter  or  a 
point  of  order,  he  comes  out  with  iambic 
pentameter,  and  I  salute  the  gentleman. 

But  let  me  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  ger- 
mane, and  merely  a  limitation  to  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  bill  to  obligations  en- 
tered into  hereafter  under  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Amendments  Act  of  1974. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
to  the  precedent  In  Volume  4,  Hinds' 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, section  3987,  52d  Congress,  1892, 
23  Congressional  Record,  pages  5003-04, 
wherein  an  amendment  to  the  Post  Office 
appropriations  bill  provided  that: 

No  part  of  the  money  hereby  appropriated 
shall  be  expended  in  the  carrying  out  of  any 
contract  or  contracts  made  hereafter  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Provide  for  Ocean  Mall  Service  Between  the 
tJnited  States  and  Foreign  Ports,  and  to 
Promote  Commerce",  approved  March  3,  1891, 
was  sustained  as  against  a  point  of  order. 

As  stated  in  Hinds': 

ft  is  In  order  by  a  limitation  on  an  appro- 
priation bUl  to  withhold  the  appropriation 
from  a  designated  object,  although  contracts 
may  be  left  unsatisfied  thereby. 

The  underlying  statute  set  forth  the 
rate  of  compensation  in  that  case  to  be 
paid  under  contracts  for  ocean  mail 
service.  No  effort  was  made  there  as  here 
to  limit  appropriations  on  obligations 
already  binding. 

The  Chair  rejected  assertions  that  the 
amendment  restricted  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  then  on  the 
statute  books  and  that  it  indirectly  re- 
pealed the  underlying  law.  The  Chair 
stated: 

The  chair  does  not  understand  that  the 
amendment  offered  .  .  .  changes  existing  law, 
but  simply  attaches  a  limitation  upon  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated 
under  this  particular  set. 

Any  limitation  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  an  expenditure  is  in  order. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  is  a  prop- 
er limitation  because  it  denies  the 
availability  of  appropriated  funds  to 
recipients  not  meeting  certain  qualifica- 
tions—see, 118  Congressional  Record 
23364,  92d  Congress,  2d  session,  June  29, 
1972. 


Nor  does  the  amendment  legislate  to 
Impose  affirmative  duties  on  or  require 
new  investigations  of  Federal  officials. 
Its  clear  intent  is  to  impose  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  in  the 
bill.  It  is  a  negative  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  funds — see.  111  Congressional 
Record  11656,  89th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. May  26,  1965 — and  although  the 
amendment  would  require  the  compari- 
son by  Federal  officials  of  different  nu- 
merical maximums,  the  determination 
and  comparison  of  those  figures  are 
readily  ascertainable  under  existing  law 
and  under  the  existing  authority  of  such 
officials. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York) .  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  the  grounds  that  it 
constitutes  legislation  and  is  not  in  order 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  would  first  state  that  it  is 
well  settled  that  the  House  may  in  an 
appropriation  bill  negatively  deny  the 
use  or  availability  of  funds  for  certain 
purposes  or  to  certain  recipients  even 
though  authorized  by  law,  if  the  denial 
Is  limited  to  funds  contained  in  the  bill 
and  if  the  limitation  does  not  constitute 
new  legislation. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  limits  itself  to  ap- 
propriations contained  in  the  bill  for  the 
Interstate  System.  The  amendment  de- 
nies the  availability  of  such  funds  for 
expenditure  or  obligation  within  States 
wherein  certain  truck  weights  and 
widths  may  be  lawfully  used  on  the  In- 
terstate System. 

The  determination  by  the  Federal 
Government,  whether  States  would  meet 
the  test  mandated  by  the  amendment, 
would  not  require  new  affirmative  duties. 
As  Chairman  Price  ruled  on  December 
11,  1973 — the  decision  is  noted  in  Desch- 
ler's  Procedure,  chapter  25,  section  16.2 — 
almost  any  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  requires  some  det2rmination  to 
establish  the  fact  whether  the  limitation 
would  apply,  and  it  is  in  order  to  restrict 
the  availability  of  funds  to  recipients 
not  meeting  certain  qualifications  as  long 
as  the  determination  of  those  qualifica- 
tions is  readily  ascertainable  under  ex- 
isting law  and  facts.  The  Chair  would 
note  that  imder  section  127  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  authority  and  duty  to  determine 
the  vehicle  weights  and  widths  which 
may  be  used  in  each  State  on  the  Inter- 
state System. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  amend- 
ment constitutes  legislation  because  it 
denies  the  availability  of  funds  not  only 
for  expenditures  but  also  for  obligation. 
Yet  the  limitation  is  confined  to  the 
funds  carried  in  the  bill  and  would  deny 
only  their  use  for  certain  obligations 
entered  into.  The  amendment  reaches  no 
funds  which  are  not  carried  in  the  bill, 
and  that  goes  to  the  point  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  some  State 
legislatures  are  not  in  session  on  an 
annual  basis.  It  has  been  held  in  order 
on  an  appropriation  bill  to  deny  the  use 
of  funds  in  the  bill  for  the  Export-Import 


Bank  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain obligations  thereinafter  incurred, 
as  cited  in  Deschler's  Procedure,  chap- 
ter 25,  section  16.5.  Again  Deschler's 
Procedure,  chapter  25.  section  17.1,  indi- 
cates that  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  may  provide  that  none  of 
the  funds  therein  shall  be  available  for 
payments  on  certain  contracts,  and  4 
Hinds'  Precedents,  section  3987,  lays 
down  the  principle  that  an  appropria- 
tion may  be  withheld  from  a  designated 
object  although  contracts  may  be  left 
unsatisfied  thereby. 

The  amendment  in  issue  does  not  seek 
to  directly  change  a  formula,  repeal  a 
provision  of  law  or  require  the  use  or 
allocation  of  funds  contrary  to  law.  It 
simply  denies  appropriation  for  a  pur- 
pose which  is  authorized  by  law.  For  that 
reason  the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  at  this  point  that  the  high  point  of 
my  congressional  career  to  date  was  be- 
ing elected.  I  enjoy  this  particular  mat- 
ter almost  as  well. 

Let  me  try  in  a  succinct  way  as  best 
I  can,  while  the  charts  are  brought  in, 
to  outline  where  we  are,  what  my  amend- 
ment does,  and  why  Members  should 
support  it. 

First,  why  are  we  here?  We  are  here 
because  in  August  of  last  year  this  House 
voted  by  a  vote  of  252  to  159  not  to 
permit  an  increase  in  the  maximum  al- 
lowable truck  weight.  This  deci.sion  of 
the  House  was  undone  through  flawless 
parliamentary  maneuvers  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  which  in  December 
1974,  prevented  a  vote  from  taking  place 
and  then  increased  the  truck  limitation 
from  73.280  to  80,000  pounds  again. 

Why  are  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
increased  truck  weight  so  adamant  in 
our  position?  The  arguments  are  not  dif- 
ficult to  advance  or  comprehend.  They 
are  basically  three  in  nature.  One  is 
safety;  two  is  the  damage  and  cost  to 
the  municipalities:  and  three  is  the  eco- 
nomic effect  upon  the  railroads.  And  in 
fact  my  own  priorities  are  in  the  order 
I  gave  the  Members:  safety,  cost,  and 
the  railroads. 

With  respect  to  safety:  When  there 
have  been  prior  discussions,  whether  It 
was  on  the  Senate  side  or  on  the  House 
side,  the  argument  was  advanced  that 
when  we  increase  the  truck  weights,  what 
difference  does  it  make  if  v.e  get  hit  by 
a  73,000-pcund  truck  or  an  80,000-pound 
truck?  And  it  sounds  pretty  good.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation 
with  each  increase  of  1.000  pounds  in 
truck  weight  with  the  increase  in  fatali- 
ties to  passengers  of  passenger  vehicles 
on  that  same  highway.  One  of  the  charts 
demonstrates  thi"?  fact  and  that  chart 
was.  as  the  Members  can  see.  drawn  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  based  on 
information  which  is  statistically  fac- 
tual. Dr.  James  Gregory  of  DOT  In  a 
presentation  before  our  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  .^aid  when 
he  was  interrogated  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  increased  truck  weights,  that  he  had 
been  dead  wrong  when  he  said  there  was 
not.  That  is  his  language:  "dead  wrong." 
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The  fact  is  there  is  a  difference.  One 
of  the  tables  I  have  here,  just  to  demon- 
strate that,  contains  1973  statistics  from 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
which  show  that  in  1.982  accidents  in- 
volving trucks  within  the  70,000-  to 
75.000-pound  weights  281  persons  other 
than  truck  occupants  were  killed. 

With  trucks  over  75,000  pounds,  a 
much  smaller  category,  in  371  accidents 
there  were  70  deaths,  many  more  pro- 
portionately, simply  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased truck  weight. 

Why  is  that?  It  is  because  the  brakes 
in  these  trucks  are  inadequate,  that  is, 
the  older  trucks  that  under  this  law  can 
use  the  interstate  highway.  New  trucks 
have  to  have  better  brakes — but  if  that 
law  about  brakes  is  not  retroactive,  then 
every  old  truck  in  this  Nation  can  use 
that  highway  and  carry  80,000  pounds 
while  its  brakes  are  inadequate.  That 
causes  the  accidents.  Those  truclcs  are 
simply  not  able  to  stop  within  the  same 
time. 

Now,  that  is  a  major  factor;  but  let 
me  give  some  other  factors.  The  bridges 
on  the  highways  of  this  country  are  over- 
whelmingly inadequate  to  carry  these 
additional  truck  weights. 

Insofar  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  what 
most  people  do  not  understand  is  that 
while  they  get  highway  money  to  build 
and  construct  their  interstate  highways, 
they  do  not  get  the  money  to  repair  them, 
to  maintain  them.  In  testimony  before 
our  commitee  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation said  conservatively  their  esti- 
mate was  that  it  would  cost  annually  $34 
million  more  for  the  States,  $30  million 
more  for  the  counties  and  $24  million  for 
the  cities,  and  I  quote  DOT  that  the  es- 
timate was  "very  conservative."  That  was 
the  way  that  they  put  it. 

Then  the  third  argument  is  the  eco- 
nomic effect  on  railroads.  We  are  already 
paying  the  bills  for  the  railroads  in  this 
country  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the 
estimate  is  that  one-half  billion  dollars 
in  net  revenue  will  be  lost  to  the  railroads 
and  diverted  to  the  trucks  with  the  new 
weights.  Who  is  going  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference? This  Congress  will  have  to  come 
in  and  make  up  that  difference  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subsidies  that  we  are  pro- 
viding. 

Now,  why  did  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  against  the  advice  of  the 
National  Highway  TrafBc  Safety  Advi- 
sory Committee,  agree  to  it? 

WeU,  I  will  teU  this  House  what  Sec- 
retary Coleman  said.  He  said  it  was  a 
trade-off,  I  quote  his  letter  to  me: 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is  well 
aware  of  the  trade-offs  being  dealt  with 
here — the  attempt  to  try  to  balance  between 
fuel  savings  and  consumer  economies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  additional  highway  main- 
tenance costs  and  safety-related  factors  on 
the  other 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  terrible  trade- 
off. What  are  they  rHyme  on?  That  the 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  is  some- 
how going  to  forever  keep  those  big 
trucks  from  causing  fatilities.  Has  any- 
one here  been  on  an  interstate  highway 
since  thst  legislation  enacting  the  55- 
mile-an-hour  speed  Jimit?  Has  anyone 
been  on  a  highway  and  seen  a  truck 
limit  itself  to  55  miles  an  hour?  I  never 
have  and  I  doubt  tliat  anyone  here  has. 


Do  the  Members  not  understand,  and 
I  am  sure  many  do,  that  the  55 -mile 
limitation  will  not  do  the  job — how  long 
will  that  stay  with  us?  Is  that  going  to 
be  with  us  a  year  or  two  or  three?  No. 
It  will  be  changed,  but  the  increase  in 
truck  weights  never  will. 

Let  me  get  to  my  conclusion  and  how 
the  amendment  affects  your  States.  The 
fact  is  that  those  22  odd  States  that  have 
changed  weight  limitations  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  as  they  have — and  17  have 
rejected  through  their  legislatures  any 
increase,  those  20  odd  States  will  not  be 
damaged.  They  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  repeal  those  increases  and  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  their  legis- 
latures may  have  adjourned  and,  there- 
fore, they  can  continue  as  they  are  until 
the  legislatures  return. 

But,  what  we  are  sajdng  is  that  we 
want  to  safeguard  this  Nation's  people. 
Sure,  truckers  would  like  bigger  trucks; 
they  would  like  longer  trucks;  they 
would  like  wider  trucks;  they  would  like 
a  truck  that  would  fill  this  very  Cham- 
ber if  they  could  get  one.  Should  we 
submit  to  that?  The  answer  is  "No." 

Who  supports  this  amendment?  Let 
me  give  the  Members  a  short  list: 

The  AFL-CIO, 

National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 

National  Association  of  Counties, 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 

National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committe,  which  was  chartered  by  this 
Congress, 

The  American  Automobile  Association, 

The  Professional  Drivers  Council  for 
Safety  and  Health, 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Sailors 
and  Steamship  Clerks, 

The  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International, 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 

Common  Cause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Koch  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me,  the 
gentleman  from  Manhattan.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  him  for  his  courage,  his 
persistence,  and  his  fine  presentation.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  here  this  afternoon. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  my  colleagues, 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  to  vote 
aflBrmatively  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rarely  does  a  piece  of 
legislation  come  along  which  so  clearly 
pits  the  vested  interest  against  the  public 
interest  as  does  the  Koch  amendment  to 
the  transportation  appropriations  bill. 

On  one  side  is  the  pov.erful  truckers' 
lobby  and  related  vested  interests.  On  the 
other  is  the  motoring  public. 

I  have  chosen  to  cast  my  lot  with  the 
public  and  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  do  so  also.  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  this  Congress  to  reduce  the 


allowable  weight  limit  of  trucks  on  inter- 
state highways  from  80,000  poimds  to 
73,280  pounds.  We  must  restore  the  lower 
weight  limit  which  was  in  effect  before 
the  93d  Congress  hastily  increased  the 
limit  to  80,000  poimds  last  December. 

The  motoring  public  dreads  the 
thought  of  monstrous  vehicles  traveling 
at  breakneck  speeds  over  our  highways, 
apparently  with  little  regard  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  automobile  pas- 
sengers. I  share  the  concern  of  the  mo- 
torist and  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  with  me  in  support  of  the 
Koch  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  . 

In  doing  so  I  am  also  standing  in  sup- 
port of  the  millions  of  American  people 
who  anticipate  the  adverse  effects  that 
will  inevitably  result  from  an  allowable 
increase  of  truck  weights  from  73,820 
pounds  to  80,000  pounds.  These  indi- 
viduals include  motorists  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  rising  threat  of  injury  or 
death  upon  our  Nation's  highways;  they 
are  workers  who  foresee  the  reduction  of 
many  thousands  of  jobs  at  a  time  when 
increased  employment  is  vital;  they  are 
the  taxpayers  who  have  felt  a  tighten- 
ing of  the  inflationary  grip  resulting 
from  increased  highway  maintenance 
costs.  They  are  aU  people  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  increased 
truck  weights. 

Last  year,  on  December  18.  millions  of 
concerned  motorists,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  oil  and  chemical  truckdrivers, 
cringed  as  they  observed  a  superbly  exe- 
cuted parliamentary  maneuver,  which 
allows  this  weight  increase  to  become 
law.  Now,  these  people  see  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reset  the  increased  weight  lim- 
its to  their  original  level,  thereby  re- 
storing some  measure  of  safety  to  the 
treacherous  situation  on  our  Nation's 
highways. 

The  question  of  whether  additional 
truck  weight  has  an  effect  on  the  out- 
come of  a  car-truck  collision  was  an- 
swered for  us  years  ago  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  physics  which  states 
that  force  equals  mass  times  accelera- 
tion. Etespite  this  obvious  conclusion,  a 
recital  of  some  very  frightening  statis- 
tics may  provide  clearer  and  more  de- 
tailed proof  of  the  increased  hazards  to 
motorists  who  confront  the  problem  of 
heavier  trucks  on  our  highways. 

Testimony  by  Dr.  James  B.  Gregory, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subconunittee  on 
March  21  of  this  year,  revealed:  The 
probability  of  a  fatality  occurring  in  a 
collision  between  a  car  and  large  truck — 
defined  as  a  truck  in  excess  of  10,000 
pounds — is  10  to  1.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  nontruck  fatalities  per  100 
car-truck  accidents  increases  at  a  rate 
of  1.1  for  each  additional  10,000  pounds 
in  the  loaded  weight  of  the  truck.  Fur- 
ther data  also  shows  that  there  is  an  in- 
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crease  of  8  percent  in  the  stopping  dis- 
tance of  an  average  55  foot,  5  axle  trac- 
tor trailer,  when  the  gross  weight  of  the 
truck  is  raised  from  73,820  to  80,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rising  threat  to 
personal  safety  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
intolerable  situation  caused  by  increas- 
ing the  weight  limitations.  An  increase 
in  these  limits  from  73,820  pounds  to 
80,000  poimds  effectively  permits  a  10 
percent  payload  increase  for  trucks  and 
has  and  will  occasion  the  elimination 
of  jobs  at  a  time  when  unemployment  Is 
one  of  our  country's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

At  this  time,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
would  take  $4  billion  to  replace  the 
capital  and  improve  the  maintenance  of 
our  Nation's  failing  railroad  system. 
The  truck  weight  legislation,  by  taking 
perhaps  another  half  billion  dollars  out 
of  our  railroads'  incoming  net  revenue, 
mil  make  their  nearly  untenable  situa- 
tion significantly  worse. 

Is  there  a  person  in  the  country  today 
who  has  not  felt  the  binding  grip  of  in- 
flation? Where  then  is  the  rationale  for 
maintaining  increased  weight  limita- 
tions which  result  in  an  estimated  $100,- 
000.000  rise  in  maintenance  costs  for  our 
Nation's  highway  system,  and  a  stagger- 
ing proiect  of  $2.4  billion  for  providing 
a  complete  road  system  capable  of  ac- 
commodating the  higher  weights. 

The  ultimate  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
anpears  to  be  one  of  priorities.  Shall  we 
further  endanger  the  lives  of  our  Nation's 
motorists,  and  allow  an  increase  in  un- 
employment, and  an  inflationary  in- 
crease in  highway  maintenance  costs, 
and  further  decline  in  rail  transport, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  freight 
capacity  of  the  trucking  industry?  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  answer  is  an  uncontestable 
"No." 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  re- 
assurin?r  those  people  who  have  been 
given  erroneous  information — uninten- 
tionally, I  am  sure — that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  give  a  preference  to  other 
States,  and  certainly  not  to  the  State  of 
New  York  from  which  I  come,  because 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  fact,  has  not 
even  gone  to  the  73.280  level.  It  is  71,003 
pounds  in  New  York  State. 

But  States  such  as  California,  Ohio, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii  which  were  grand- 
fathered in  1956  with  weights  higher 
than  73,280— for  example,  Ohio,  which  I 
believe,  has  120,000  pounds  under  the  old 
law — are  not  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. Whatever  existed  on  December  31, 
1974,  continues  in  full  force  and  effect, 
so  the  Members  are  not  voting  against 
their  States'  interests.  Indeed,  when  they 
vote  for  this  amendment,  they  are  vot- 
ing for  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  yielding  to  me.  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
in  his  remarks  earlier  that  the  State  of 
New  York  does  not  permit  any  trucks 


higher  than  71,000  pounds  on  its  roads.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  State  of  New  York 
allows  trucks  up  to  105,000  pounds  on 
some  of  Its  roads  which  are  not  even  as 
good  as  interestates? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  so  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  brought  that  up.  It  comes  as 
no  shock  that  this  question  would  be 
proposed. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  why  the 
State  of  New  York's  position  in  this  mat- 
ter is  one  that  I  can  advance  with  great 
pride. 

First,  the  State  of  New  York  has  its 
weight  figure  on  the  Interstate  System 
at  71,000  pounds.  Governor  Wilson  in  the 
last  administration  granted  a  temporary 
permit  to  go  to  80,000  pounds  on  a  truck- 
by-truck  basis.  I  just  happened  to  have 
called  the  secretary  of  transportation  in 
New  York  this  morning,  because  I  knew 
that  my  good  friend  would  do  his  home- 
work and  I  said  to  Secretary  Schuler, 
"Please  give  me  the  facts." 

This  is  what  he  said: 

Our  limitation  Is  71.000.  We  grant  a  spe- 
cial permit  on  truck-by-truck  basis,  giving 
the  particular  route  that  that  particular 
truck  has  to  take,  and  require  In  given  cases 
special  Insurance  where  they  can  show  the 
need  for  use  of  the  highway,  and  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman's  amendment  permit  them  on 
the  interstate? 

Mr.  KOCH.  On  the  interstate,  no.  The 
State  of  New  York  does  not  pprmit  a 
truck  exceeding  73,280  on  the  interstate 
highways.  It  does  not,  absolutely  does 
not.  The  gentleman  is  quite  right,  that 
on  a  toll  road,  the  New  York  Thruway, 
paid  for  by  the  tax  money  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  they  do. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  any  safer  there  than 
it  is  on  the  interstate? 

Mr.  KOCH.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
my  amendment  does  not  prevent  any 
State  in  the  Union  from  enacting  its  own 
weight  limits  on  its  own  roads  although 
I  would  disagree  that  they  should  per- 
mit any  weight.  However,  on  the  inter- 
state highways  that  we  are  paying  for 
Congress  decided  we  would  have  a  weight 
limitation  and  such  a  law  was  enacted 
back  in  1956,  when  I  was  not  here.  I  think 
it  was  appropriate.  We  have  lived  with 
that.  We  have  lived  well  with  It,  and  the 
new  law  and  increase  will  cause  an  in- 
crease in  deaths. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Heckler  of  West 
Virginia,  and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Koch  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
leadership  on  this  amendment.  I  strongly 
support  it  for  reasons  of  safety,  for  rea- 
sons of  the  increased  costs  which  the 
bigger  trucks  impose  on  the  taxpayers 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  highways 


that  are  torn  up.  But  above  all,  for 
the  protection  of  motorists,  motorists 
throughout  the  country,  and  their  lives. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question. 

It  has  been  contended  that  If  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  passed,  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  lot  more  larger  trucks  spinning 
around  the  highways  than  smaller  trucks. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
firsthand  rebuttal  of  that  argument. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  Is 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  lot  more 
trucks,  or  larger  trucks  getting  on  the 
highway  today  to  take  the  place  of 
smaller  trucks.  Today  they  will  take  an 
old  truck  that  can  carry  80,000  pounds 
but  is  not  suited  for  that  purjjose  because 
its  brakes  will  not  do  the  job.  Those  are 
the  unsafe  trucks  that  are  going  to  be 
allowed  on  the  highways.  So  the  argu- 
ment is  a  fallacious  one. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  say  that  I  so 
much  appreciate  the  help  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hech- 
ler) and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GuDE)  have  given  me  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  have  been  yeoman  in  this  re- 
gard, and  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  But 
the  gentleman  is  the  leader,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
I  hope  the  committee  will  rally  to  the 
gentleman's  .support  and  adopt  this 
amendment  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. , 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  issue  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
is  an  important  one  for  our  Nation's 
transportation  system.  Many  Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself,  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  on  this 
issue  since  Mr.  Kocii  raised  it  in  my  sub- 
committee on  June  11.  But  I  believe  this 
issue  should  be  considered  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  as  a  separate  matter, 
and  not  be  included  in  an  appropriation 
act.  It  was  originally  considered  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  connection 
with  Federal  Aid  Highway  Amendments 
of  1974.  The  purpose  of  the  funds  to 
which  this  limitation  would  be  attached 
is  to  build  roads— not  to  regulate  trans- 
portation economics.  The  appropriate 
place  for  considnration  of  this  limitation 
is  in  connection  with  the  highway  legis- 
lation which  the  Public  Works  Committee 
will  be  handling  later  this  year. 

From  a  technical  and  safety  stand- 
point, there  can  be  and  are  differences 
of  opinion  on  this  issue  even  though 
each  is  sincere  and  earnest. 

Among  other  things,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  indicated: 

First.  Prior  to  the  1974  amendments, 
19  States  permitted  gross  weights  of 
80,000  pounds  or  greater  on  noninter- 
state  roads. 

Second.  Prior  to  the  1974  amendments, 
17  States  permitted  gross  weights  of  20,- 
000  pounds  or  greater  on  the  Interstate 
System,  32  States  permitted  such  weights 
on  other  highways. 

Third.  Prior  to  the  1974  amendments, 
17  States  permitted  tandem  axle  weights 
in  excess  of  34,000  pounds  on  the  Inter- 
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state  System,  and  33  States  permitted 
such  weights  on  other  highways. 

Fourth.  The  increase  in  weights  coin- 
cided with  a  reduction  in  speed  to  55 
miles  per  hour.  Prom  a  safety  viewpoint 
an  80,000-pound  vehicle  at  55  miles  per 
hour  will  stop  in  two-thirds  the  distance 
of  a  73 ,280 -pound  vehicle  at  70  miles  per 
hour. 

Fifth.  It  has  been  concluded  by  EHDT, 
after  extensive  study,  that  the  changes 
in  loadings  will  have  little  impact  on  the 
service  life  of  bridges,  or  on  increased 
highway  maintenance  costs. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
KocH>  does  not  agree  with  conclusions 
of  the  Department.  The  fact  that  there 
are  these  differences  of  opinion  rein- 
forces the  point  I  made  earlier  that  the 
appropriate  place  to  deal  with  this  issue 
is  in  connection  with  the  highway  legis- 
lation after  full  scale  hearings  have  been 
conducted. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  national  speed  limit  of  55  miles  per 
hour  had  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  economics  of  truck  transport.  We  all 
know  that  these  two  issues — truck 
weights  and  speed  limits — are  closely 
tied  together.  The  small  increase  in  truck 
weights  allowed  by  the  1974  act  was  part 
of  a  balanced  package  to  address  the 
concern  for  energy  supplies  while  keep- 
ing the  economic  disruptions  to  a  min- 
imum. The  proposed  amendment  seeks 
to  alter  this  balance.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  supplemental  views  on  pages 
47  through  53  of  the  report. 

These  views  are  addressed  only  to  the 
question  of  the  weights— the  first  para- 
graph is  the  only  place  where  the  new 
speed  limit  is  even  mentioned. 

We  all  know  these  issues  are  important. 
And  we  also  know  that  they  were  con- 
sidered together  as  part  of  the  continu- 
ing national  discussion  on  energy  policy. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "No"  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  oposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  and  coUeague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr' 
KocH).  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  sin- 
cere in  his  argument  that  he  would  like 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  better  safety 
on  the  highways  but  I  also  believe  he  is 
In  error  in  his  judgment  that  the  amend- 
ment would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  less  money  in  the  maintenance 
of  those  highways. 

Last  winter  I  was  traveling  with  my 
family  on  highway  81  north  from  Har- 
risonburg after  a  skiing  trip  on  the  way 
back  to  Washington.  I  was  traveling  at 
a  rate  of  slightly  over  50  miles  an  hour 
and  was  continuously  passed  by  a  nimi- 
ber  of  large  trucks  traveling  in  the  same 
direction.  Upon  proceeding  up  the  high- 
way, I  was  stopped,  along  with  other 
cars,  by  a  radar  net  and  given  a  warn- 
ing ticket  that  we  were  exceeding  the 
speed  limit. 

I  asked  the  State  patrolman  why  the 
trucks  were  allowed  to  proceed  and  the 
cars  were  stopped.  He  replied  that  the 
police  were  doing  the  best  they  could 
wnth  the  few  men  that  they  had  to 
operate  with. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  safety 
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can  be  created  on  the  highways  by  en- 
forcing the  laws  that  are  now  'n  existence 
and  that  we  do  not  need  this  amendment 
in  order  to  create  more  safety  on  the 
highways. 

I  believe  that  this  amendiient.  which 
would  limit  the  amount  of  ifross  weight 
that  could  be  carried  in  trucks  on  the 
interstate  highways  would  cost  the  peo- 
ple in  places  like  New  York  City  and  the 
other  central  cities  of  this  Nation  more 
money  for  the  products  which  they  need, 
food  and  supplies  for  manuliicturing  are 
transported.  If  the  weight,  limits  are 
lowered  by  this  amendment  it.  would  also 
cost  the  people  in  States  liRe  Arkansas 
more  money  because  we  do  not  have  the 
access  to  their  modes  of  bulk  transporta- 
tion as  do  the  central  cities. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  track  record 
for  the  railroads  is  in  New  York  City,  but 
we  simply  cannot  depend  upon  rail 
transportation  in  Arkansas.  We  do  de- 
pend upon  truck  transportation  for  many 
of  our  needs,  and  we  need  to  get  the 
most  efficient  overland  transportation 
that  money  can  buy.  The  most  efficient 
overland  transportation  that  money  can 
buy  is  on  wheels,  by  trucks  over  the  in- 
terstate highways  that  bring  us  our  sup- 
plies and  transport  our  manufactured 
and  agricultural  products  to  their 
markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we 
at  this  time  assess  how  many  Members 
are  going  to  be  talking?  I  would  not  ask 
for  a  limitation  at  this  time,  but  if  we 
could  see  who  is  going  to  talk,  we  will 
be  able  to  see  about  how  much  more 
time  we  will  need.  There  seem  to  be 
about  six  or  seven  Members  who  are  go- 
ing to  talk.  Therefore,  we  can  probably 
finish  in  about  a  half  hour,  giving  every- 
body 5  minutes,  and  we  would  not  need  a 
limitation  of  time.  We  can  just  move 
right  ahead. 

Let  us  see  how  it  goes,  and  perhaps 
we  can  finish  this  by  about  4:30  without 
any  limitation  of  time.  In  any  event,  we 
can  aim  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  large  truck  is, 
in  a  way,  a  scary  thing.  It  is  big 
and  sometimes  noisy.  When  we  are  on 
the  highway  and  a  truck  is  close  to  us, 
many  of  us  sometimes  feel  uncomfort- 
able; and  as  a  result  of  that,  we  do  not 
like  trucks  too  well,  and  we  are  apt  to 
believe,  under  those  circumstances,  just 
about  anything  that  is  said  about  trucks, 
regardless  of  the  merits. 

That  is  what  has  happened  in  this  case. 
I  think,  because  of  that  fact,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  look  very  closely  at  the 
statistics. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  charts 
the  gentleman  has  confronted  the  com- 
mittee with,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
first  one  over  there,  about  the  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  increased  cost  for  completing  an 
entirely  new  highway  system. 
Xn  the  first  place,  the  figures  from 


which  the  information  originated  con- 
templated that  there  would  be  a  reha- 
bilitation program  for  city,  county,  and 
State  highways.  It  intended  paving  over 
a  4-foot  berm  on  each  side  of  those  roads 
We  are  not  talking  about  city,  county 
and  State  highways  in  this  particular 
measure.  We  are  talking  about  Interstate 
or  Federal  highways. 

There  may  be  some  ruboff  where  the 
interstate  runs  through  a  city,  but  we 
are  not  talking  about  all  of  the  roads  in 
all  of  those  jurisdictions.  Yet,  that 
figure  applies  to  that. 

None  of  those  roads  have  4-foot  berms 
except  the  Interstate  System. 

In  addition  to  that,  35  percent  of  that 
figure  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  this  concrete  paving  on 
the  shoulders.  That  accounts  for  35  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  In  addition  half  of  the 
States  already  permit  axle  loads  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  limit  now  imposed  by 
the  Federal  law  which  we  are  talking 
about.  The  Koch  amendment  will  not 
reduce  those  costs.  In  fact  a  big  portion 
of  that  cost  is  going  to  be  incurred  even 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Koch  amend- 
ment. 

A  final  point  is  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  designed  and  constructed  to  carry 
load  weights  of  24,000  pounds  on  a  single 
axle.  It  is  the  most  highly  sophisticated 
and  designed  highway  system  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  most  safely  designed 
highway  system  in  the  country.  It  is  far 
better  able  to  accommodate  these  in- 
creased loads  than  are  the  primary  and 
secondary  and  other  highways  which  are 
now  carrying  this  traffic  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  to  the  second  chart,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  point  out  that  it  does  not  indi- 
cate whether  the  mileage  derived  in  this 
case  was  intercity— urban,  or  just  inter- 
city, or  just  urban  alone.  So  we  do  not 
know  how  much  of  that  applies  to  the 
various  segments  and  classes  in  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
of  it  took  place  on  the  Interstate  System 
as  opposed  to  the  primary  and  second- 
ary systems.  We  do  iioL  know  how  many 
of  the  trucks  were  loaded  or  empty.  We 
do  not  know  who  was  at  fault  in  the  acci- 
dents. We  also  do  not  know  whether  the 
trucks  were  parked,  standing  still,  or 
moving. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  fig- 
ures we  have  received  there  were  more 
accidents  resulting  in  deaths  which  in- 
volved unloaded  or  empty  trucks  than 
involved  loaded  trucks.  But  that  figure  is 
not  reported  on  that  chart. 

These  figures  not  only  are  preliminary 
and  incomplete  they  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions  unless  all  of  the  factors  are 
given  their  proper  consideration.  Nor 
does  the  chart  indicate  that  64  percent 
of  all  of  the  automobile  crashes  are  the 
result  of  the  automobile  driver's  fault  or 
failure,  not  the  truck  driver's  failure. 
That  is  not  refiected  in  that  chart. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  if  we  set 
aside  the  fiction  and  get  to  the  facts,  and 
realize  what  this  amendment  will  do,  we 
can  have  a  better  perspective.  Let  me  list 
four  points  as  to  why  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 

First,  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  highly  discriminatory  to  a 
number  of  States,  forcing  them  to  ad- 
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here  to  truck  weight  limitation  far  lower 
than  those  in  effect  in  the  gentleman's 
State  right  now. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  the  State  of  New  York  permits  on 
a  single  axle  load  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, 22,400  poimds;  on  a  tandem  axle  it 
permits  36,000  pounds.  On  the  New  York 
Thruway,  over  125,000  pounds  gross  are 
permitted — and  that  contains  over  500 
miles  of  the  Interstate  System  or  a  third 
of  the  Interstate  System  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Why  is  it  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  wants  to  deny  the  same  fiexi- 
bility  that  his  State  has  to  the  other 
States  throughout  the  Nation. 

Second,  an  imavoidable  side  effect 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  public  trans- 
portation in  many  of  our  urban  areas.  By 
that  I  mean  mass  transit,  because  if  one 
reads  the  gentleman's  amendment,  it 
says  that  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
for  the  Interstate  System  contained  in 
this  act  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  in  any  State  within  the 
boundaries  of  which  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem may  lawfully  be  used  by  vehicles 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha 
was  allowed  to  prtweed  for  5  additional 
minutes) . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  "May  lawfully  be  used 
by  vehicles" — that  does  not  say  trucks, 
that  says  vehicles — and,  any  vehicle  that 
has  a  width  in  excess  of  96  inches.  What 
we  are  talking  about  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  buses  providing  mass  transportation  of 
people  throughout  the  community  on  the 
Interstate  System. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Not  at  this  point. 

Buses  that  are  used  for  public  trans- 
portation and  mass  transit.  If  one  of 
those  buses  operates  on  the  Interstate 
System,  then  that  State  is  denied  the 
right  to  interstate  funds.  Let  me  point 
out  that  there  are  some  29  States  which 
permit  102-inch  buses  in  intercity  serv- 
ice, and  the  amendment  limits  that  to 
96  inches.  If  they  travel  on  the  Inter- 
state System  at  any  time,  that  State  is 
precluded  from  receiving  any  interstate 
money. 

A  further  check  limited  to  the  50 
largest  urbanized  areas  in  these  United 
States  .<;hows  that  35  metropolitan  areas 
now  use  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
vided by  buses  of  102  inches  in  width. 
Each  one  of  those  metropolitan  areas, 
if  the  bus  travels  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, would  then  be  denied  interstate 
funds  by  virtue  of  this  amendment. 

It  would  result  in  higher  costs  to  the 
consumer  and  a  step  backward  certainly 
in  our  energy  conservation  measures.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  supports  this  in- 
crease in  truck  weights  as  a  conservation 
measure,  and  it  pointed  out  a  number  of 
times  to  the  committee  the  savings  that 
will  result  from  this  modest  increase  in 
weights. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  has  presented 
a  preliminary  system  plan  that  calls 
for  the  abandonment  of  7,000  miles 
of  track  in  the  Northeast  quadrant  of 
this  country.  This  region  contains  almost 


half  of  the  Nation's  buses  and  55  percent 
of  our  manufacturing  plants.  Shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight  need  an  efficient, 
economical  substitute  to  replace  all  of 
this  abandoned  rail  service.  How  are  we 
going  to  get  it  there?  What  are  we  going 
to  do?  The  answer  is  that  we  have  to 
get  it  there  by  truck,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
if  we  drop  the  weight  down  from  what 
we  now  have  in  the  law  to  what  the 
gentleman  would  prefer  in  his  amend- 
ment, it  would  take  eight  trucks  to  trans- 
port the  same  quantity  of  freight  that 
could  be  transported  by  seven  trucks 
under  the  new  weight  limits. 

What  this  is  going  to  result  in  is  a  pro- 
liferation of  trucks  in  the  Northeast 
quadrant.  There  is  where  our  safety  fac- 
tors come  in.  The  safety  factor  depends 
less  upon  the  weight  of  the  truck  than 
upon  the  number  of  trucks  we  might 
encounter.  In  other  words,  we  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  becoming  involved 
in  an  accident  on  a  highly  congested 
interstate  system  than  we  are  on  a  less 
traveled  interstate  system. 

The  more  opportunity  we  have  to  con- 
front a  truck,  the  greater  opportunity 
we  have  for  an  accident.  The  same  is  true 
with  the  automobile.  The  more  oppor- 
tunity we  have  to  confront  an  automo- 
bile, the  greater  likelihood  there  will  be 
for  an  accident. 

Why  submit  this  as  a  safety  measure 
when  what  we  are  doing  is  creating  a 
safety  hazard  by  requiring  more  trucks 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  on  our 
other  systems  than  are  necessary?  I  want 
it  to  be  imderstood  that  all  of  these 
figures  on  these  charts  that  are  shown, 
for  example,  the  two  shown  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Administratiin, 
supposedly  support  the  increase.  Dr. 
Gregory,  the  head  of  it,  supports  the 
increase. 

Here  is  a  chart  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  and  Transpor- 
tation Officials  (AASHTO)  supposedly 
showing  the  damage  to  roads  when 
trucks  use  them.  This  AASHTO  road  test 
was  done  way  back  in  the  late  fifties.  It 
was  done  on  highways  designed  to  break 
down.  Our  interstate  system  is  not  de- 
signed to  fail,  it  is  designed  to  succeed. 
As  a  result  of  these  tests,  the  adjustment 
and  new  thickness  for  the  Interstate 
System  which  were  brought  about  in 
the  late  fifties  In  thickness  of  the  Inter- 
state System  is  such  that  it  will  carry  a 
24,0C0-pound  weight  on  a  single  axle,  not 
a  20.000-pound  weight.  Therefore  there 
is  no  real  value  in  that  chart  to  judge 
potential  highway  damage.  It  is  past 
history— the  history  that  led  to  today's 
updated  design. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  when  we 
take  everything  into  consideration  and 
examine  it  carefully  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, separating  fact  from  fiction,  and 
controlling  our  emotions  and  personal 
likes  and  dislikes,  of  large  trucks,  we  will 
come  to  one  conclusion.  That  is.  that  the 
real  meat  of  the  thing  is:  For  the  sake 
of  economy  and  for  the  sake  of  safety 
and  for  the  sake  of  top  fuel  conserva- 
tion this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Koch  amendment.  I  may  have  a  little 
conflict  of  interest  which  I  would  like 
to  confess  to  the  committee.  The  only 


vehicle  I  own  is  a  little  red  jeep.  That 
jeep  frequently  is  in  competition  with 
some  of  these  big  behemoths  on  the  high- 
way. For  that  reason  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  big  trucks  on  the  highways  ad- 
versely affect  millions  and  millions  of 
motorists  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  highway  safety,  from  the  stand- 
point of  upkeep  of  our  highways,  and 
also  for  the  protection  of  the  average 
people  throughout  this  country,  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  mentioned  that  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  be  discriminatory.  I 
say  failure  to  adopt  it  would  discrimi- 
nate against  millions  and  millions  of 
motorists  by  subjecting  them  to  the  pres- 
sures they  would  get  on  the  highways  by 
the  increased  size  of  trucks  which  are 
allowed. 

Finally  I  think  it  is  very,  very  unfor- 
tunate that  through  the  rather  sneaky 
parliamentary  maneuver  of  last  Decem- 
ber, the  House  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  have  a  straight-out  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion of  increasing  truck  weight  limits. 
The  people  of  the  Nation  resented  it 
when  the  Congress  succeeded  in  covering 
up  the  vote  for  increasing  truck  weight 
limits  on  Interstate  highways.  We  had 
a  straight-out  vote  on  August  20,  1974, 
when  by  a  vote  of  252  to  159,  it  was  very 
clearly  established  as  the  will  of  the 
House  that  we  did  not  want  to  support 
an  increase  in  tnick  weight  limit. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  the  90,000- 
pound  truck  weight  limits;  that  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  reference  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha),  to  Dr.  Gregory  and  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Administration  in 
his  comments.  I  wonder  whether  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  the  study  prepared 
by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Admin- 
istration from  which  I  will  quote  one  line 
and  then  I  will  quote  Dr.  Gregory  from 
another  line.  First  I  will  quote  from  the 
study : 

It  Is  clear  that  the  fatality  rate  from  other 
than  truck  occupants,  that  Is  to  say  primarily 
Increases  as  the  weight  of  the  truck  Increases. 

I  wonder  whether  my  friend  is  also 
aware  of  that  and  I  wonder  whether  my 
friend  is  aware  of  a  second  comment? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
the  time  and  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  reply  if  he  will  get  me  an- 
other minute  later  on. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  would 
say  Dr.  Gregory  gave  that  in  support  of 
his  position  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
try  to  tell  me  why  he  says  what  he  does. 
In  an  interrogation  before  the  commit- 
tee in  which  actually  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  interrogated  Dr. 
Gregory : 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  mean  you  were 
surprised  by  the  final  legislation?  That  It 
was  passed? 
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He  was  referring  to  the  bill  we  were 
talking  about  last  December. 

The  reply  was: 

Dr.  Orecort.  I  was  surprised  that  the  older 
trucks  were  permitted  to  carry  heavier  loads 
after  June  30,  1975.  That  was  a  personal 
observation. 

Now,  in  view  of  that  statement,  and 
In  view  of  the  report  by  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Administration,  would 
not  the  gentleman  agree  the  Congress 
was  in  error  to  Increase  those  truck 
weights  and  at  the  same  time  not  impose 
any  new  brake  standards  on  the  old 
trucks?  That  apparently  is  what  Dr. 
Gregory  Is  saying. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
gentleman  asking  if  I  would  agree,  or  is 
that  a  rhetorical  question? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  asking  if  the  gentle- 
man would  agree,  yes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Iwould  not  agree. 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  gentleman  quoted  Dr. 
Gregory  as  an  expert  and  now  the  gentle- 
man is  impeaching  his  testimony. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No,  I  am  not  impeaching 
Dr.  Gregory,  who  is  an  expert,  and  has 
testified  in  favor  of  the  weight  limita- 
tions now  in  law.  It  is  just  that  the  facts 
and  figures  available  to  me  lead  me  to 
disagree  with  him  on  this  point. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  concur  with  those  two 
observations. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  will  never  forget  a  cold  day 
In  December,  December  15,  1967.  Having 
just  returned  from  the  Christmas  tree 
lighting  ceremony  at  the  White  House 
we  got  the  shocking  news  that  the  Silver 
Bridge  at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  had  col- 
lapsed with  the  loss  of  46  lives  There 
were  37  trucks  and  autos  on  this  bridge 
at  the  time  of  this  disaster.  As  a  result 
of  that  awful  tragedy,  a  bridge  replace- 
ment and  inspection  program  was  Ini- 
tiated by  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  important,  be- 
^^^u  °ui?^  weakened  condition  of  some 
Of  the  bridges  in  the  Nation,  not  only  on 
our  secondary  roads,  but  also  on  our  in- 
terstate highways,  that  we  not  Increase 
or  aUow  an  increase  in  truck  weights  to 
endanger  these  bridges.  k  its  lo 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  further  say  in 
conclusion  that  the  people  who  know 
?^^f^  ^-^^^^  ^^^  American  Society  of 
^f  L  ?^".^''^  ^"^  *^e  National  Society 
^«o^°^^^'^"^^  Engineers  support  the 
Koch  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harsha  and  by 
imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Koch  amendment  which 
would  deny  funds  to  States  that  have 
authorized  increased  weights  on  trucks 
to  80.000  pounds  and  fail  to  reduce  them 
to  73.280  pounds,  the  limit  in  effect  prior 


to  new  legislation  that  was  slipped 
through  during  the  waning  days  of  the 
last  Congress.  The  increases  were 
maneuvered  in  December  against  the  ex- 
press will  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  roads  were  not  built 
for  this  kind  of  truck — this  is  an  anti- 
safety  measure.  I  would  like  to  find  a 
engineer  who  engineered  a  road  system 
built  20  years  ago  for  the  size  and  kind 
of  truck  that  we  are  talking  about  today. 
A  mandatory  return  to  the  old  truck- 
weight  limitation  would  save  millions  of 
dollars,  up  to  $100  million  a  year  and  an 
impredictable  number  of  motorists'  lives. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  today  have  the  experience 
of  being  blown  off  the  road  by  a  truck 
when  they  were  going  along  at  55  miles 
an  hour  and  one  of  these  40 -ton  monsters 
went  around  them.  We  have  all  heard 
the  facts;  the  statistics  from  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  and  I  would  not 
belabor  them.  But  we  should  not  ignore 
one  glaring  fact:  the  most  frequent  type 
of  fatal  accidents  on  interstate  highways 
involves  collisions  between  trucks  and 
passenger  cars.  I  do  not  care  what  any- 
body says — when  you  are  maintaining  a 
safe  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit,  these 
trucks  go  around  you  as  though  you  were 
in  reverse.  There  is  not  a  truck  in  the 
country  which  is  obeying  the  55-mile- 
an-hour  limit.  Consider  the  results  from 
the  additional  weight  loads — the  massive 
damage  to  our  highways,  the  heightened 
severity  of  front  tire  failures,  the  second 
largest  cause  of  truck  accidents,  and  still 
more  frightening  is  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  increased  tonnage  and  the 
longer  braking  distances  needed. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  really 
concerns  me  that  we  are  asking  our  con- 
stituent motorists  to  drive  smaller  and 
more  economical  cars  and  at  the  same 
time  ask  them  to  accept  the  likelihood 
that  an  overtaking  vehicle  will  be  a  truck, 
now  more  dangerous  and  ominous  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  down  the 
road  before  we  go  to  the  super,  super 
truck — there  is  a  responsibility  In  this 
body — I,  for  one,  cannot  go  home  and  tell 
my  constituency  that  I  jeopardized  their 
lives  and  caused  the  erosion  of  our  high- 
ways by  allowing  the  increased  truck 
weights  to  stand.  I  hope  you  cannot 
either. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman just  referred  to  the  Silver  Bridge 
Incident  in  an  effort  to  indicate  or  at 
least  to  infer  to  this  body  that  the  Silver 
Bridge  collapsed  because  of  the  trucks. 
Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  Inflammatory 
misinformation  that  is  the  basis  for  this 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  saw  those  trucks  on  that 
bridge. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Has  the  gentleman  seen 
any  studies  that  indicate  that  bridge  fell 
by  virtue  of  those  trucks  being  on  that 
bridge? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  investigation,  the 
bridge  fell  because  of  fatigue;  but  the 


presence  of  those  trucks  and  autos  on 
that  bridge  certainly  contributed  to  Its 
collapse  on  December  15,  1967. 
'  I  would  say  we  are  not  going  to  protect 
the  bridges  in  this  Nation  if  we  allow 
trucks  to  Increase  their  weight  from 
73,280  to  80,000  poimds. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
jdeld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  the  bridges  in  this  country,  let 
me  quote  a  report  by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  the  metropoli- 
tan section: 

Eighty-nine  thousand  of  the  nation's 
563,000  bridges  are  In  critical  condition,  with 
24,000  of  the  89,000  on  the  Federal  high- 
way system.  Of  the  total  of  563,000,  407,000 
bridges  were  built  prior  to  1935  at  a  lighter 
design  load  than  are  In  current  use,  and 
353,000  are  located  on  county,  secondary  and 
rural  roads. 

The  thrust  of  that  comment  is  to  indi- 
cate that  while  I  do  not  know  about  that 
particular  bridge,  the  bridges  over- 
whelmingly on  the  highways  of  this 
country  cannot  take  the  new  weights. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
precisely  the  point  I  want  to  make.  The 
gentleman  wants  to  take  them  off  the 
Interstate  bridges  which  are  safe  and 
put  them  on  the  secondary  bridges  that 
are  deficient.  That  is  the  problem.  The 
gentleman  is  going  to  remove  the  trucks 
from  the  good  bridges  and  put  them  on 
the  deficient  bridges. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Let 
me  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  would  simply  say  that  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  take  trucks  off  any  system.  I  am 
just  trying  to  make  sure  that  their  limit 
does  not  go  above  73,280  pounds.  To 
travel  on  the  interstate  highways,  they 
have  to  use  secondary  and  access  roads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  which- 
ever gentleman  is  the  most  urgently  in 
need  of  having  me  yield. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  would  like  to  make 
just  one  quick  point.  We  are  mentioning 
the  safety  of  bridges.  This  bill  in  no  way 
mandates  that  these  heavyweight  trucks 
must  run  on  secondary  roads  where  the 
weak  bridges  are  found.  Any  State  can 
limit  the  weights  of  these  trucks  to  any 
degree  it  wants  to.  This  bill  is  permissive 
legislation  primarily  for  the  interstate 
systerti. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  trucks 
onto  the  interstate  system  unless  we  let 
them  go  over  secondary  roads.  How  else 
are  you  going  to  get  them  onto  the  inter- 
states:  are  you  going  to  drop  the  trucks 
by  helicopters  onto  the  interstate  high- 
ways? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  They  can,  because 
many  of  the  terminals  are  located  right 
on  the  interstate,  where  they  are  trans- 
shipped. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  We 
do  not  have  them  in  West  Virginia. 
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There  are  lots  of  secondsiry  roads  where 
one  has  to  nm  aroimd  quite  awhile, 
before  he  can  get  on  an  interstate.  The 
trucks  have  to  pick  up  and  deliver  off 
the  interstates. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  would  submit  to  the 
gentleman,  that  this  is  a  big  country, 
and  we  are  legislating  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. If  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
them  in  West  Virginia,  he  can  keep  them 
out.  We  love  them  in  Texas. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  we  are  leg- 
islating for  the  millions  of  motorists  of 
this  Nation  who  are  getting  pushed 
aroimd  by  these  trucks.  I  am  tired 
of  seeing  people  pushed  around  by  these 
big  trucks,  and  I  urge  support  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  amendment  of 
my  friend  from  Manhattan  has  cer- 
tainly been  debated  long  and  well,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  full  5  minutes. 
But  I  think  there  are  several  aspects 
which  need  to  be  repeated. 

The  majority  floor  leader  said  that  this 
appropriately  should  be  in  a  legislative 
bill,  and  I  agree  with  him.  The  House 
spoke  decisively  last  year  by  a  vote  of 
252  to  159  against  a  legislative  proposal 
to  increase  truck  weight.  It  was  only  by 
a  parliamentary  maneuver,  by  a  shell 
game,  did  the  House  lose  the  opportunity 
to  insist  on  its  position.  So,  we  are  forced 
to  consider  the  measure  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  I  think  under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  appropriate. 

Several  have  said  that  the  States  and 
municipalities  can  do  whatever  they 
want.  Well,  believe  me,  they  are  looking 
to  this  Congress,  and  if  Congress  in- 
creases truck  weights,  that  is  the  signal 
for  more  pressure  to  increase  the  weight 
limitations  in  the  mimicipalities  and  the 
States.  If  Congress  holds  the  line,  then  it 
shows  that  we  recognize  the  safety  prob- 
lem. But  today  we  are  just  being  shown 
the  old  shell  game  that  would  have  us 
believe  that  heavier  trucks  are  a  bargain. 
They  are  a  bargain  if  one  is  a  truck  op- 
erator, but  if  one  is  just  a  plain  citizen 
and  looks  under  the  shell,  he  will  see  that 
it  means  an  increased  death  rate. 

In  accidents  involving  trucks,  the  fa- 
talities in  car  accidents  and  trucks  over 
75,000  pounds  is  one-third  higher  than  in 
trucks  under  75,000  poimds.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  Regardless  of  what  State 
these  people  are  from  and  where  they  are 
when  they  are  killed,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference — they  are  dead.  Allowing 
this  weight  increase  means  an  increase  in 
the  highway  death  toll. 

I  am  not  antitruck,  but  trucks  have 
their  place  and  their  proper  weight  and 
proper  widths. 

For  that  reason  I  am  also  cosponsor- 
ing  this  amendment  because  I  have  facts 
and  figures  showing  significantly  higher 
maintenance  costs  result  from  80,000- 
pound  trucks  than  result  from  73,820- 
pound  trucks.  I  also  believe  there  is  a 
safety  factor  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  allowing  heavier  trucks  on  road- 
ways shared  with  passenger  vehicles. 

The  80,000-pound  gross  truck  weight 


limitation  also  provided  for  increases  In 
single  and  tandem  axle  weights  to  20,000 
and  34,000  pounds,  respectively.  The 
Highway  Research  Board  has  reported 
that  a  20,000-pound,  single  axle  wears 
out  pavement  nearly  50  percent  faster 
than  an  18,000-pound,  single  axle.  Their 
report  also  shows  that  a  34,000-pound, 
tandem  axle  results  in  33  percent  less 
projected  pavement  life  than  a  32,000- 
pound,  tandem  axle  load.  These  higher 
axle  weights  ah.o  reduce  anticipated 
bridge  life  by  about  30  percent. 

Granted,  these  additional  weights 
could  be  offset  by  building  thicker  pave- 
ments, but  the  pavement  of  the  Inter- 
state System  was  not  designed  to  accom- 
modate these  heavier  loads.  Maintenance 
costs  on  the  Interstate  System  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  $50  to  $100  million 
annually  as  a  result  of  the  80,000 -pound 
truck  weights.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund 
provides  funds  for  construction  of  Fed- 
eral aid  roads,  but  provides  nothing  for 
future  maintenance.  This  damage  being 
done  by  the  heavier  trucks  will  create  a 
future  financial  burden  upon  the  States 
as  greater  maintenance  outlays  become 
necessary. 

On  the  safety  front,  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
in  early  1974.  said: 

Combination  trucks  are  probably  the  most 
visible  and  controversial  of  all  trucks.  Com- 
prising only  0.8  percent  of  registrations  with 
less  than  a  million  vehicles,  they  account 
for  3.7  percent  of  the  miles  driven.  While 
they  are  Involved  In  only  2.3  percent  of  all 
accidents,  their  involvement  in  fatal  acci- 
dents Is  a  surprisingly  high  6.6  percent  .  .  . 
the  frequency  with  which  they  are  Involved 
In  fatal  accidents  Is  86.5  percent  greater  than 
the  automobile. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  shown  that  passenger  car  fatali- 
ties increase  at  least  proportionately  with 
truck  weight  when  auto-truck  accidents 
occur.  A  DOT  study  In  November  1974  of 
mechanically  defect  truck  accidents  re- 
vealed that  tire  failure,  directly  related 
to  the  weight  tire  carries,  had  surpassed 
brake  failure  as  the  leading  cause  of 
such  accidents. 

With  the  increased  truck  weight  allow- 
ance, the  same  trucks  that  once  carried  a 
maximum  of  73,280  pounds  now  carry 
80,000  pounds  with  the  same  power  sys- 
tem, the  same  braking  system,  and  the 
same  tires  as  they  used  under  the  lower 
weights.  Anyone  can  simply  realize  that 
an  extra  7,000  pounds  will  not  move  as 
rapidly,  will  not  stop  so  quickly,  and  will 
cause  additional  wear  and  tear  on  tires. 
All  of  these  factors  are  contributing  fac- 
tors to  accidents  and  such  impairments 
will  cause  a  higher  accident  rate  among 
those  heavier  trucks. 

Heavy  trucks  in  many  cases  are  al- 
ready making  highway  travel  a  bad 
dream.  Let  us  not  turn  a  bad  dream  into 
a  nightmare  of  trucks  that  will  further 
pound  our  highways  to  pieces  and  In- 
crease the  tragic  highway  death  rate. 

I  heartily  urge  all  of  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  save  the  consumer  less  in 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  highway 
system  and  It  will  result  In  safer  high- 
ways for  all  users. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
his  State  permits  a  single-axle  load  limit 
on  the  interstate  of  22,400  pounds,  2,400 
pounds  more  than  we  are  asking  for.  It 
also  permits  on  a  tandem  trailer  40,000 
pounds.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  begins  his  effective  and 
eloquent  remarks  on  this  very  important 
subject,  I  just  want  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  position  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  has  taken 
with  respect  to  the  matter,  and  express 
my  opposition  to  this  amendment;  fur- 
ther, to  express  the  firm  hope  that  it  will 
be  voted  down. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  state- 
ment he  just  made.  I  think  this  is  an- 
other example  of  trying  to  do  something 
on  a  legislative  bill  that  should  not  be 
here  at  all.  It  properly  belongs  in  the 
legislative  committee,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  recognize  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
myself  in  a  very  awkward  position,  in 
one  sense,  rising  in  opposition  to  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  delightful  and 
charming  friend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  .  Trying  to  get  into 
a  battle  of  wits  with  Eddie  Koch  is  like 
trying  to  get  into  a  battle  of  quills  with  a 
porcupine.  I  do  not  relish  the  prospect. 

However,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  I  have  had  under  review 
for  the  past  19  years  this  entire  matter 
of  truck  weights  on  highways.  We  have 
had  testimony  before  us  from  all  of  the 
experts,  from  all  of  the  States,  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  from  the 
safety  specialists,  and  from  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  which  at  our  direction 
spent  several  years  and  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  careful,  detailed  investi- 
gation of  this  very  question. 

Let  us  just  look  analytically  at  what 
the  amendment  would  do.  It  would,  re- 
quire some  28  States  to  change  their 
laws  or  else  lose  their  highway  money. 
Those  laws  were  enacted  in  complete 
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compliance  with  the  Federal  law  by  the 
various  States,  those  entities  of  the  gov- 
ernment deemed  to  be  the  best  judges 
of  what  their  individual  roads  are 
equipped  to  handle. 

It  should  not  make  any  difference 
whether  we  individually  like  trucks  or 
do  not  like  trucks.  Trucks  are  a  way  of 
life  in  this  coimtry.  About  80  percent 
of  all  the  goods  that  move  in  interstate 
commerce  in  this  country  move  by  trucks. 
So  whatever  we  do  on  this  amendment 
is  not  going  to  do  awav  with  trucks. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  reduce  by 
about  10  percent,  from  80,000  pounds  to 
some  73.000  pounds,  the  allowable  weight 
a  State  may  permit  to  travel  on  its  inter- 
state highways.  That  is  not  going  to 
make  for  smaller  trucks.  We  have  a  large 
fleet  of  trucks  constantly  moving 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  not 
going  to  get  any  smaller  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  They  will  not 
shrink  in  size.  Those  same  trucks  are 
going  to  be  driving  on  the  roads. 

What  would  happ)en  then?  One  or  two 
things,  perhaps  a  combination  of  both. 
First,  the  amendment  would  force  some 
of  those  trucks  off  the  interstate,  the 
widest,  safest,  best-constructed  highways 
we  have,  and  onto  the  other  routes  where 
the  States  can  permit  heavier  weights 
without  any  interference  from  Congress. 
Would  that  serve  the  purpose  of  safety? 
I  am  quite  sure  it  would  not. 

What  is  the  second  thing  it  would  do? 
As  I  say,  it  is  not  going  to  make  for 
smaller  trucks.  It  would  make  for  more 
trucks,  more  trucks  on  the  highway,  be- 
cause it  would  require  that  those  trucks 
capable  of  carrying  80,000  pounds  of 
cargo,  must  nm  part  empty  on  the  inter- 
state. This  would  result  in  a  needless 
waste  of  fuel,  the  most  precious  commod- 
ity we  have,  a  needless  waste  in  produc- 
tive capacity,  and  a  needless  increase  of 
the  number  of  trucks  on  the  highways. 
For  every  seven  trucks  that  may  be  per- 
mitted under  existing  law,  it  would  re- 
quire eight  trucks,  an  additional  one  for 
every  seven,  to  carry  the  same  amount  of 
cargo  on  the  interstate  highways.  This 
neither  serves  the  cause  of  safety  nor 
makes  economic  sense. 

The  interstate  highways  are,  by  statis- 
tics, the  safest  we  have.  The  fatality  rate 
on  the  Interstate  System,  measured  In 
millions  of  passenger  miles  traveled,  Is 
only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
what  it  is  on  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
road  network.  Does  it  make  sense,  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety,  to  require  States 
to  force  the  larger  trucks  off  the  inter- 
state, our  safest  highways,  where  there 
are  more  lanes  for  passing,  and  onto  the 
other  highways?  I  do  not  think  so. 

As  sincere  and  well  intentloned  as  I 
know  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Is,  I  just  do  not  think  his 
amendment  serves  the  purpose  of  safety. 
I  know  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
fuel  conservation.  I  am  quite  sure  It 
does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  produc- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  Eigainst  this  well  intended  but  mis- 
giiided  amendment. 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  not  because  I  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  my  friends  from  New 
York  and  some  of  the  States  along  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  that  are  opposed  to 
these  heavier  trucks  in  their  desire  to 
represent  their  constituents,  but  because 
unfortimately,  most  ol  the  time  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  their  constituents 
is  not  reaUy  worth  a  hoot  to  mine. 

In  my  district  in  Oklahoma  we  have 
to  depend  on  trucks.  We  do  not  have  the 
rail  facilities  that  they  have  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  in  some  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  country.  We  realize  that 
we  have  to  get  the  food  and  fiber  out  to 
the  people  as  economically  and  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  We  also  have  to  get 
the  raw  materials  in  and  get  the  mer- 
chandise that  is  produced  in  the  big  cities 
in  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  our  consiun- 
ers. 

The  federally  enforced  55-mlle-an- 
hoiu-  speed  limit  and  the  increases  we 
have  seen  in  gasoline  prices  have  forced 
up  the  price  of  freight  and,  consequently, 
have  caused  prices  to  consumers  to  in- 
crease. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  and 
other  State  legislatures,  I  am  sure,  are 
capable  of  determining  what  weight 
trucks  can  best  operate  under  on  certain 
highways  within  their  own  States,  not 
because  the  trucking  industry  controls 
those  legislatures  but  because  those  leg- 
latures  know  a  little  bit  about  economics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  safety  is  con- 
cerned, the  drivers  in  Oklahoma  and,  I 
feel  pretty  sure,  the  drivers  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  have  sense  enough 
not  to  be  hitting  trucks,  whether  they 
weigh  70,000,  80,000,  or  180,000  pounds. 

But,  more  than  anything  else,  my  tax- 
payers and,  I  suspect,  millions  of  other 
taxpayers  across  this  country  are  sick 
and  tired  of  their  tax  money  being  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  blackmail 
their  State  legislatures  into  passing  leg- 
islation that  these  taxpayers  do  not  need 
or  want.  What  we  need  in  the  rural  parts 
of  America  is  more  money  to  beef  up 
oiu*  roads  and  bridges  so  we  can  get  our 
produce  to  the  people  a  lot  cheaper.  We 
do  not  need  more  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tiie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  One  himdred  thirty-one  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McFATiTi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 


the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  8365)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

MOTION  TO  SECOMMTT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  STEIGEB 
OP  WISCONISN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

PABUAMENTART    INQUIBY 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  As  I  understand  the 
rule,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations must  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  gentleman  who  offered  the  mo- 
tion is  not  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  member  of  the  mi- 
nority has  priority  over  all  the  members 
of  the  majority,  regardless  of  whether  he 
is  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  con- 
tinue with  my  statement  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  You  may. 

Mr.  YATES.  "Cannon's  Precedents" 
states,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  a  motion  is 
offered  by  a  person  other  than  a  member 
of  the  committee,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee takes  precedence  in  offering  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  motion  to  recommit 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  minority,  and 
the  Chair  so  rules  and  so  answers  the 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  refer 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  page  311. 

I  am  quoting  from  page  311  of  "Can- 
non's Precedents." 

A  member  of  the  committee  reporting  the 
measure  and  opposed  to  It  Is  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition to  move  to  recommit  over  one  not 
a  member  of  the  committee  but  otherwise 
qualified. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cites  volvmie  8, 
page  2768. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  on 
the  question  of  the  motion  to  "Desch- 
ler's  Procedure"  chapter  23,  section  13. 
It  provides  that  in  recognizing  Members 
who  move  to  recommit,  the  Speaker  gives 
preference  to  the  minority  Member,  and 
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these  recent  precedents  are  consistent 
with  the  one  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
because  he  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  he  is  so  entitled. 
The  Chair  has  not  gone  over  all  the 
precedents,  but  the  Chair  can  do  it  if 
the  gentleman  desires  him  to  do  so. 

The  rule  is  not  only  that  a  member  of 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  preference  over  a  ma- 
jority member,  but  any  Member  from 
the  minority  is  recognized  by  the  Speak- 
er over  any  Member  of  the  majority,  re- 
gardless of  committee  membership. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Speaker  will  permit  me  to  continue 

The  SPEAKER.  The  only  exception  is 
when  no  Member  of  the  minority  seeks 
to  make  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  re- 
spect may  I  say  that  "Cannon's  Prece- 
dents" is  clear  on  that  point;  that  where 
none  of  those  speaking,  seeking  recog- 
nition, are  members  of  the  committee 
and  otherwise  equally  qualified,  the 
Speaker  recognizes  the  Member  from  the 
minority  over  the  majority. 

But  the  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  a  member  of  the  committee  where 
the  gentleman  offering  the  motion  to 
recommit  on  the  minority  side  is  not  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  under  the 
precedents,  I  should  be  recognized. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  in  order  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take the  Chair  will  ask  the  Clerk  to 
read  the  following  passage  from  the 
rules  and  manual  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  (from  sec- 
tion 788) : 

Recognition  to  offer  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, whether  In  its  simple  form  or  with 
instructions,  Is  the  prerogative  of  a  Member 
who  is  opposed  to  the  bill  (Speaker  Martin, 
Mar.  29,  1954,  p.  3692) ;  and  the  Speaker  looks 
first  to  minority  members  of  the  committee 
reporting  the  bill.  In  order  of  their  rank  on 
the  committee  (Speaker  Garner,  Jan.  6,  1932, 
p.  1396;  Speaker  Byrns,  July  2,  1935,  p. 
10638),  then  to  other  Members  on  the  mi- 
nority side  (Speaker  Rayburn,  Aug.  16,  1950, 
p.  12608).  If  no  Member  of  the  minority 
qualifies,  a  majority  Member  who  Is  opposed 
to  the  bin  may  be  recognized  (Speaker 
Gamer,  Apr.  1,  1932,  p.  7327). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  states  that 
that  definitely  settles  the  question,  and 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  to  offer  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bUl  H.R.  8365  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  question 
Is  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  392.  noes  13, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


I  Roll  No.  376] 
AYES— 392 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C, 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

AshJey 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Beil 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 
Bingham 

Blanchard 
Blouin 

Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
BrademaB 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUllp 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Con  able 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 


Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Drtnan 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Englisti 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Glnn 

Goidwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassiey 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sctunidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Hark  in 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 


Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlgbtower 
HUlis 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
,  Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchiun 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
LagomEirsino 
Landrum 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mabon 
Mann 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Meicher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mikva 
MUford 
Miller,  Calif. 


MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 


XvCOS 

Regula 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santinl 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
S-hener 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Scbuize 
Sebellus 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sbuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Soiarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J.  William 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitien 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


NOES— 13 
Brodhead  Lent 

Brown,  Calif.      McDonald 
Crane  Mottl 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Myers,  Pa. 
Latta  Steiger.  Ariz. 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Howard 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Leggett 

Matbis 

Meyner 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Poage 


Steiger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Wydler 


Quia 

Keuss 

Roybal 

Teague 

Thompson 

Udall 

Wampler 

WUson,  Tex. 


Barrett 

Breckinridge 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Danielson 

Dlggs 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pulton 

Hubert 

Hlnshaw 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Barrett. 
Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Breckenrldge  with  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    McFALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that  all   Members 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  pertinent  extranous  material  on 
the  bill   iH.R.  8365)   just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  FRIDAY 
JULY  11.  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
a.m.,  tomorrow,  Friday,  July  11,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT,  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  caU  up  House  Resolution  585  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  tbe  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7108)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  en- 
vironmental research,  development,  and 
demonstration.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hotir,  to  be  eqiially 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Yoxmo  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qtjil- 
LEN) ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  585 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7108,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period. 

H.R.  7108  provides  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $284,595,200  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $71,148,800  for  the  transition  period. 

The  bill  authorizes  research  and  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act,  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act,  under  section  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act — providing  for  radia- 
tion research — under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  imder  the  Clean  Air  Act,  un- 
der the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and 


under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  585  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7108. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Young)  has  ably  described 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  objections  to  the  rule 
at  this  time.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  so  that  we  can  debate  the  merits  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
I  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7108)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  environ- 
mental research,  development,  and 
demonstration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7108,  with  Mr. 
Bingham  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague)  ,  who  had  intended  to  be  present 
today  but  could  not  be  here  to  handle 
the  bill.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  terms  of  House  Resolution 
988.  the  charter  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  was  broadened  to 
include,  among  other  things,  jurisdic- 
tion over  environmental  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
was  established  in  December  1970  in  or- 
der to  consolidate  responsibility  for  the 
Nation's  environmental  problems.  The 
Office  of  Research  and  Development  is 
a  major  division  of  EPA  employing  ap- 
proximately 1,800  technical  and  support 
personnel  in  some  24  laboratories  around 
the  Nation.  This  office  has  an  annual 


budget  of  almost  $300  million  support- 
ing research  activities  pursuant  to  seven 
acts  of  Congress. 

Dui-ing  the  past  year  or  so.  the  OfiBce 
of  Research  and  Development  has  been 
the  subject  of  official  criticism  from  sev- 
eral sources,  including  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  essentially  for  weak 
management.  We  believe  that  compre- 
hensive and  coherent  legislative  over- 
sight of  the  activities  of  that  office  is 
needed,  and  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  carrying  out  this  new  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee is  through  the  device  of  annual 
authorization  of  appropriations. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  es- 
pecially timely,  since  EPA's  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  is  currently  un- 
dergoing a  substantial  reorganization. 

The  work  of  this  office  is  extremely  im- 
portant. It  has  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
ducing valid  scientific  data  upon  which 
the  standards  and  regulations  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  are  based. 
Those  standards  and  regulations  are 
specifically  designed  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  environment — EPA's  basic 
mission. 

H.R.  7108  authorizes  a  total  budget  for 
EPA's  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  $284,595,200  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Although  this  amounts  to  $28.5  million 
above  the  administration's  request,  it  is 
still  slightly  less  than  the  EPA  research 
and  development  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year— $284,642,200.  In  addition, 
the  bill  authorizes  $71,148,800  for  the 
transition  period — July  1,  1976,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.  Our  Subcommittee  on 
the  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  bill,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  the  funding  author- 
ized by  this  measure  is  fully  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
one  other  rather  xmusual  circimistance 
with  regard  to  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion on  this  bill. 

The  House  has  already  acted  on  the 
appropriations  for  this  office.  In  effect, 
we  have  determined  by  action  of  this 
House  the  amount  that  will  be  expended 
for  this  office  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
In  a  sense,  this  tends  to  reduce  the  im- 
portance of  the  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  here  today,  which  I  very 
much  regret,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
no  way  that  this  could  be  avoided  if  we 
were  to  make  the  necessary  progression 
with  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  that  point 
merely  so  that  those  Members  present 
will  understand  the  somewhat  unusual 
nature  of  bringing  up  an  authorization 
bill  after  the  appropriation  bill  has  al- 
ready been  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  considers  the 
impact  of  inflation,  however,  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  assume  will  con- 
tinue to  erode  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  during  the  forthcoming  12 
months,  this  bill  actually  authorizes  a 
reduced  level  of  effort  by  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development. 

H.R.  7108  does  authorize  appropria- 
tions at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than 
reqeusted  by  the  administration.  After 
thorough  consideration,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  voted  to  in- 
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crease  the  administration's  request  by  a 
total  of  $28.5  million. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  explain  the  actions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. This  $28.5  million  increase  is  ap- 
plied to  four  of  the  line  items  of  the  bill 
in  the  following  amounts: 

Funding  for  research  under  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972  has  been  increased 
by  $2  million.  Officials  of  EPA  testified  to 
the  effect  that  noise  research  was  being 
phased  out  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1975  and  that  in  the  future  EPA  would 
simply  coordinate  the  noise  research  ef- 
forts of  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  officials  admit  that  EPA  has 
authority  to  conduct  research  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  but  they  con- 
tend that  in  order  to  effectively  meet  the 
research  needs  to  support  and/or  revise 
existing  environmental  noise  criteria  and 
subsequent  standards,  a  program  with 
resources  of  approximately  $2  million 
would  be  required.  Although  both  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
have  research  programs  dealing  with 
noise  control  technology,  a  recent  inter- 
agency study  concluded  that  there  are 
several  areas  of  noise  health  effects  re- 
search which  are  not  receiving  adequate 
-  attention  at  the  present  time.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  EPA  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  conduct  noise  effects  research, 
in  addition  to  performing  its  fimction  as 
coordinator  of  noise  research  conducted 
by  other  Federal  agencies,  and  therefore 
voted  to  fund  a  minimum  EPA  research 
program  at  $2  million  during  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Funding  for  research  imder  the  Clean 
Air  Act  has  been  increased  by  a  total  of 
$10  million.  The  Committee  voted  to  re- 
store $8  million  proposed  in  EPA's  initial 
submission  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  dealing  with  the  control 
of  nonenergy-related  hazardous  pollut- 
ants, and  effort  which  would  have  been 
delayed  by  the  reduction  imposed  by 
0MB.  The  restoration  of  $8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  wUl  provide  funding  at 
the  same  level  as  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  this  important  work. 

In  addition,  the  committee  voted  to 
provide  specific  funding  for  research  on 
depletion   of    the   ozone   layer   of   the 
stratosphere,  a  matter  of  great  public 
concern.  Testimony  by  EPA  officials  re- 
vealed that  the  agency  had  plans  to  im- 
dertake  a  research   program   to  study 
Photochemical  reactions  bearing  upon 
ozone  formation   and   destruction,   but 
mat  the  program  was  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  reprograming  funds  aUocated 
to  the  base  air  research  program  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $2  million  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  base  program  for  air  re- 
search should  not  be  curtaUed  In  order 
w  accommodate  an  effort  in  ozone  re- 
search and,  accordingly,  has  voted  to  In- 
crease the  air  research  program  by  $2 
n^Ion  dunng  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
^rniTif^P^^^*  *  program  of  ozone  re- 

thS  L?^  ^^  Y^^'^^  ^^  complement 
that  being  done  by  other  agencies 

Funding  for  research  under  the  Solid 
waste  Disposal  Act  has  been  Increased  by 
a  total  of  $3.5  million  for  research  on  mi- 
f^on  and  effects  of  leachate  and  re- 
lated problems  associated  with  the  more 
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than   14.000  solid   waste  disposal  sites 
around  the  Nation. 

Funding  for  research  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  has  been  increased  by  $13 
million.  In  its  original  submission  to 
OMB.  EPA  proposed  an  increase  of  $10 
million  to  allow  for  the  acceleration  of 
programs  relating  to  cost  reductions  in 
construction  and  operation  of  publicly 
owned  treatment  works,  municipal  soil 
treatment  systems,  and  advanced  treat- 
ment of  sludges.  The  proposed  Increase 
was  denied  by  OMB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  billions  of  dollars  are 
currently  being  spent  for  construction  of 
municipal  treatment  plants.  In  our  view, 
research  which  promises  to  help  make 
such  large  investments  of  taxpayers' 
money  more  effective  should  be  given  top 
priority.  To  do  otherwise  would  certainly 
be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.  For 
this  reason,  the  committee  voted  to  re- 
store the  $10  million  reduction  imposed 
by  OMB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  also 
notes  that,  over  the  years,  appropria- 
tions requested  by  the  administration 
for  research  and  development  in  support 
of  water  pollution  control  have  been  con- 
sistently below  the  funding  levels  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  type  of  research,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  EPA's  multi-billion 
dollar  construction  grant  program  for 
municipal  treatment  plants,  and  would 
like  to  see  a  more  aggressive  and  more 
adequately  funded  water  quality  research 
and  development  program  in  the  future. 
In  this  respect,  we  share  the  views  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee. 

Also,  in  connection  with  the  water 
pollution  control  program  the  commit- 
tee voted  an  increase  of  $1  million  spe- 
cifically for  the  improvement  of  tech- 
nology transfer  to  State  and  municipal 
environmental  authorities. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  EPA's  original 
submission  to  OMB  also  included  an  ad- 
ditional $2  million  to  accelerate  research 
on  the  ecological  effects  of  ocean  dump- 
ing during  fiscal  year  1976.  The  effects 
of  ocean  dumping  is  a  matter  of  grow- 
in-  public  concern,  and  the  committee 
feels  that  research  outputs  on  marine 
effects  of  ocean  dumping  should  not  be 
delayed  because  of  inadequate  funding. 
For  this  reason,  the  committee  restored 
the  $2  million  reduction  imposed  by  OMB 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  that 
although  the  committee  increased  the 
administration's  budget  request  by  about 
10  percent,  this  bill  authorizes  a  funding 
level  comparable  to  EPA's  research  and 
development  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
When  the  effects  of  Inflation  are  con- 
sidered, this  budget  will  support  a  re- 
duced level  of  effort  during  fiscal  year 
1976.  I  consider  this  a  cause  for  regret, 
and  the  national  interest  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  we  should  be  moving  In  the 
opposite  direction.  We  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  adverse  effects  on 
human  health  caused  by  pollution,  but 
there  is  much  more  to  learn.  And  hi  to- 
day's circumstances,  this  Is  no  time  for 
complacency. 


Because  of  the  new  emphasis  on  do- 
mestic energy  production,  especially  the 
more  extensive  use  of  coal,  this  is  the 
time  to  devote  a  larger  effort  to  research 
so  that  the  Nation's  clean  air  goals  are 
not  sacrificed  to  the  energy  crisis. 

Increased  energy  production  using 
coal  and  the  protection  of  citizens' 
health  are  not  inconsistent  objectives, 
but  they  can  be  reconciled  only  if  re- 
search gives  us  a  sound  basis  for  proceed- 
ing. This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the 
many  interrelated  environmental,  en- 
ergy, and  economics  problems  facing  the 
Nation  in  which  research  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  role.  In  fact,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  of  EPA's  Office 
of  Research  and  Development  is  crucial 
to  the  adoption  of  rational  public  policy 
that  impacts  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  For  this  reason,  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  out  that 
the  bill  before  you  contains  two  minor 
typographical  errors.  The  dollar  figures 
on  page  2,  hne  8  should  read  $13,534  - 
300— not  13,434,300— and  on  page  4  line 
13,  should  read  $3,383,575— not,  $3,358,- 
575.  I  shall  offer  a  technical  amendment 
to  correct  those  errors  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  year 
that  our  Committee  has  authorized  the 
EPA  research  and  development  budget 
I  urge  support  for  H.R.  7108,  the  bill 
which  embodies  our  recommended  au- 
thorizations in  that  area  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  transition  quarter. 

I  commend  Chairman  Teague,  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Brown,  and  rank- 
ing minority  subcommittee  member  Mr 
EscH  for  their  diligence  in  guiding  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  The  Subcommit- 
tee Members  had  to  make  an  extra  ef- 
fort in  this  initial  exposure  to  the  sub- 
stantive functions  and  programs  of  EPA 
and  this  flrst  review  of  its  budget. 

The  thorough  job  which  the  Members 
did  on  H.R.  7108  should  mean  that  our 
future  relationship  with  EPA  will  be 
based  on  solid  understanding. 

H.R.  7108  authorizes  $284,595,200  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $71,148,800  for  the 
transition  quarter.  The  total  is  $356  744  - 
000  for  the  15  month  period. 

EPA  originally  requested  $256,095,200 
for  flscal  year  1976.  The  Committee  in- 
creased this  amount  by  $28.5  million 
which  represents  about  our  11  percent 
increase.  In  many  distances  the  Com- 
mittee's increases  restore  amounts 
which  had  been  cut  by  OMB  from  EPA's 
original  budget  submission. 

The  committee  beUeves  this  Increase 
Is  warranted.  All  of  us  recognize  that  we 
must  not  faU  into  the  habit  of  casually 
restoring  amounts  which  the  OMB  has 
eliminated.  The  OMB  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  budgetary  process  and  Its  judg- 
ment should  not  be  disregarded.  But  in 
this  case,  a  reversal  of  the  OMB  deci- 
sion deflnitely  seems  timely  and  justified, 
on  the  basis  of  the  committee's  investi- 
gations. 

The  EPA  R.  &  D.  funding  Is  divided 
among  seven  separate  congressional 
acts:  The  Clean  Air  Act,  $148,194,700; 
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The  Noise  Control  Act,  $2,110,000;  The 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act.  $14,047,900;  The  Public 
Service  Act.  $2,115,000;  The  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act.  $12,789,000;  The  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  $13,534,000;  and  The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  $9,804,100. 

EPA's  program  in  air  pollutant  re- 
search is  directed  to  quantify  the  effect 
of  air  pollutants  on  man,  animals,  and 
plants;  and  to  develop  improved  tech- 
nology for  preventing  and  controlling 
such  pollution.  In  particular,  EPA  is 
studying  the  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  gases  such  as  carbon  monoxide,  nitro- 
gen oxide,  sulfur  oxide;  and  to  trace 
metals  such  as  lead  and  arsenic.  It  has 
expanded  studies  to  determine  the  road- 
side levels  of  sulfates  and  the  process  by 
v?hich  atmospheric  pollutants  transport 
through  the  air.  The  plans  for  fiscal  year 
1976  call  for  these  programs  to  be  con- 
tinued with  expanded  research  on  the 
problem  of  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer 
in  the  stratosphere.  The  urgency  of  the 
ozone  depletion  problem  lead  the  Com- 
mittee to  provide  an  additional  $2  milUon 
for  this  pxiropse. 

EPA's  water  quality  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  scientific  basis  for 
standard  setting  and  enforcement  activi- 
ties. This  program  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  the  safe  treatment 
and  disposal  of  wastewaters;  research  on 
the  toxicological  effects  of  water  pol- 
lutants; and  the  development  of  im- 
proved techniques  for  monitoring  effluent 
quality.  EPA  is  stressing  the  study  of  the 
acute  effects  of  metals,  pesticides,  and 
complex  effluents  on  aquatic  organisms. 
The  better  understanding  which  this  re- 
search provides  will  allow  us  to  cope  with 
the  excessive  pollution  currently 
plaguing  many  of  our  waterways  and 
lakes. 

For  example,  in  the  coming  year  EPA 
will  issue  a  final  report  on  the  biological 
assessment  of  Lake  Erie  nutrient  control 
programs.  Besides  lakes  and  rivers,  EPA 
also  is  concerned  with  the  ecological  ef- 
fects of  ocean  dumping.  Because  of 
growing  public  concern  the  committee 
decided  to  maintain  the  momentum  of 
this  work  by  adding  $2  million  for  ocean 
dumping  research. 

Another  phase  of  water  pollution  prob- 
lem is  the  adverse  effect  which  polluted 
water  has  on  soil.  Wastewaters  from  ag- 
riculture, mines,  construction,  and  mu- 
nicipal sewage  penetrate  into  the  ground 
with  harmful  effects.  The  committee 
wished  to  accelerate  programs  related  to 
municipal  soil  treatment  so  it  increased 
the  funding  here  by  $10  million. 

The  program  on  solid  waste  research 
aims  to  develop  improved  management, 
disposal  technology,  and  resource  recov- 
ery technology.  One  important  a-spect 
concerns  the  environmental  quality  of 
landfill  operations.  The  committee  voted 
to  increase  funding  for  this  area  by  $3.5 
million. 

The  pesticide  program  is  directed  to 
determining  human  health  and  ecologi- 
cal effects,  and  developing  comprehensive 
models  of  the  ecosystem.  A  variety  of 
toxicological  studies  are  underway  to  de- 
termine the  toxicities  of  pesticides  in 
humans  and  animals.  These  studies  pro- 


vide the  basis  for  instituting  corrective 
action. 

Other  worthwhile  EPA  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams include  radiation,  noise,  and  en- 
ergy. Radiation  effects  from  nuclear  re- 
actors are  a  serious  concern  and  EPA  is 
attempting  to  develop  criteria  to  insure 
public  safety.  Noise  pollution  is  the  cause 
of  hearing  loss  among  many  citizens. 
EPA  is  investigating  the  sources  and  con- 
trol of  noise  as  well  as  the  physiological 
reasons  for  hearing  loss.  The  energy  pro- 
gram underway  seeks  to  harmonize  the 
need  for  optimum  energy  output  along 
with  adequate  environmental  guaran- 
tees. Topics  here  include  the  study  of  the 
health  effect  of  fossil  and  waste  fuel  com- 
bustion; improved  engine  designs;  and 
long-term  effect  of  exposure  to  low  level 
pollutants. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  H.R.  7108 
will  allow  EPA  to  continue  its  R.  &  D.  ef- 
fort v,'ith  modest  increases  in  areas  of 
special  concern.  It  is  a  responsible  bill 
which  will  permit  us  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
I  urge  the  Members  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  jield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  my  distinguished  colleague,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr,  OTTINGER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  both  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  ,  and  par- 
ticularly the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Brown),  for  the  tremendous  job 
they  have  done  In  putting  this  authoriza- 
tion together.  It  was  the  basis  for  the 
appropriation  bill  that  we  already  passed. 

The  gentleman  from  California  devot- 
ed many,  many  hours  to  the  formulation 
of  this  bill.  He  carried  the  ball  for  the 
whole  subcommittee,  and  we  are  all  very 
grateful  to  him. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  very  strongly  support 
the  bill,  I  think  it  Is  an  environmentally 
significant  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  particular  about  the  very  im- 
portant toxic  substance  research  that  is 
provided  for  in  it, 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  signs  point  to  an 
Increasing  frequency  of  serious  incidents 
Involving  adverse  effects  of  chemicals  on 
man  and  the  environment.  The  wide- 
spread presence  of  such  chemicals  as 
vinyl  chloride,  lead  from  gasoline  addi- 
tives, mercury  and  asbestos  in  lake  sedi- 
ments and  in  drinking  water,  provide 
only  a  small  r.ample  of  the  current  and 
potential  problems. 

Approximately  2  million  chemical 
compounds  are  presently  known  to  man, 
and  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  new 
chemicals  are  added  to  the  list  annually. 
Many  of  these  exist  only  for  very  brief 
moments,  or  solely  as  laboratory  curiosi- 
ties, for  which  no  uses  have  been  identi- 
fied. However,  today  there  are  about  10,- 
000  synthetic  chemicals  in  commercial 
production  in  amoimts  greater  than  1,100 
pounds  annually.  In  addition,  a  some- 
what smaller  number  of  natural  organic 
and  inorganic  chemical  substances  are 
commercially  processed  and  used. 

Tariff  Commission  data  Indicate  that 
between  .''OO  and  700  new  chemical  sub- 


stances are  introduced  into  commerce 
annually.  These  substances  find  a  wide 
variety  of  commercial  uses  such  as  pesti- 
cides, drugs,  food  additives,  industrial 
chemicals,  and  commercial  products. 
More  than  800  manufacturing  concerns 
in  the  United  States  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  raw  chemical 
materials  and  discrete  chemical  com- 
pounds. 

Any  substance  has  the  potential  to  be 
"toxic,"  that  is  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  man  or  the  environment  if  present 
in  sufficient  quantities  under  certain 
conditions.  For  example,  too  much  oxy- 
gen can  have  damaging  effects  upon  in- 
fants under  prolonged  exposure;  simi- 
larly, too  much  water  can  harm  human 
health  and  environmental  systems. 
Clearly,  in  delimiting  "toxic  substances," 
the  concentrations  involved,  the  types  of 
effects  that  are  caused,  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  effects  must  be 
considered. 

While  it  may  be  relatively  easy  to  as- 
certain acute  effects  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance which  occur  directly  upon  or 
shortly  after  exposure,  it  is  considerably 
more  difficult  to  determine  effects  which 
either  are  not  manifested  until  a  sig- 
nificant period  has  passed  after  exposure, 
or  which  occur  only  after  repeated,  long 
term  exposure  at  lower  dose  levels  than 
are  needed  to  produce  an  acute  effect. 
Research  on  toxic  substances  must  deal 
with  both  types  of  effects,  although  ma- 
jor emphasis  is  given  to  chronic  effects 
which  are  less  well  understood  and  al- 
most always  harder  to  detect  or  predict. 
In  recent  years  this  concern  has  focused 
upon  effects  such  as  carcinogenesis,  tera- 
togenesis,  mutagenesis,  behavioral 
changes,  reproductive  changes,  and  other 
biological  effects, 

A  program  of  research  of  the  effects  of 
toxic  substances  and  their  metabolities 
on  human  health  is  essential  to  support 
the  activities  of  EPA's  Office  of  Toxic 
Substances,  Protocols  for  premarket 
testing  of  toxic  substances  must  be  estab- 
lished and  validated,  and  criteria  must 
be  established  for  deciding  which  sub- 
stances should  be  declared  hazardous  to 
human  health, 

A  program  to  determine  the  cological 
processes  and  effects  of  pollutants  desig- 
nated as  toxic  substances  is  under  way 
within  EPA,  In  fiscal  year  1976,  toxi- 
cology studies  on  substances  of  current 
interest  will  be  continued,  as  will  devel- 
opment of  screening  methods  by  which 
toxic  substances  can  be  identified.  In 
addition,  studies  of  the  sources,  trans- 
port, and  biological  effects  of  toxic  sub- 
stances in  terrestrial  and  acquatic  eco- 
systems are  being  developed  and  char- 
acterized for  use  in  screening  potential 
substances  to  isolate  those  which  need 
concentrated  attention. 

Mr.  Cliainnan,  H.R.  7108  provides  $1.2 
million  for  research  in  this  important 
field  for  fiscal  year  1976.  I  urge  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  . 

Mr,  CASEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  remark  on  H.R.  7108,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Research 
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and  Development  Authorization.  The  bill 
provides  over  $285,000,000  for  research 
and  development  under  seven  acts  passed 
by  the  Congress.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  funding  level,  while  ade- 
quate, does  not  provide  specifically  for 
research  in  vital  areas  of  air  pollution. 
At  the  present  time,  research  efforts 
have  been  minimal  in  areas  which  are  of 
critical  importance:  Health  effects  of 
pollution,  the  formation  and  transmis- 
sion of  air  pollution,  and  the  means  by 
which  we  detect  excessive  levels  of  dirt 
in  our  air.  No  issue  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution  is  more  basic  than  these  items. 
They  relate  specifically  to  the  health  of 
our  citizens  and  to  the  scientific  cer- 
tainty with  which  we  measure  air  pollu- 
tion. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  itself  provides  for 
pollution  abatement  based  on  the  impact 
of  pollution  on  the  public  health.  Yet  we 
have  seen  few  efforts  toward  reassessing 
toe  role  of  air  pollution  on  the  public 
health  within  recent  years  by  the  EPA. 
Studies  conducted  on  a  major  scale, 
such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences Study  commissioned  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  point  out  the 
need  for  additional  research  into  each 
of  the  areas  I  have  noted.  Yet  the  agency 
has  continued  to  procrastinate  in  its 
research  efforts. 

I  can  offer  some  personal  insight  into 
toe  consequences  of  such  poor  research 
efforts.  In  my  home  city  of  Houston,  Tex.. 
we  have  minor  photochemical  oxidant 
violations  under  the  National  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standards.  Readings  for 
photochemical  oxidant,  or  smog,  ex- 
ceeded the  national  standard  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  the  time.  Yet  there 
are  several  questions  which  have  arisen 
as  to  the  actual  health  consequences  of 
smog  and  there  is  recent  evidence  indi- 
cating that  ozone,  the  criteria  pollutant 
for  the  detection  of  smog,  has  no  health 
consequences.  Thus,  we  are  measuring 
toe  presence  of  a  dangerous  substance 
by  the  presence  of  a  harmless  one.  There 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  correlation 
here. 

I  should  say,  too,  that  debate  has 
arisen  over  the  manner  in  which  smog  is 
formed.  The  Agency  has  indicated  that 
reduction  in  hydrocarbon  emissions  will 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  presence  of 
smog.  This  conclusion  is  called  into  seri- 
ous question  by  recent  findings  of  the 
Texas  Air  Control  Bureau, 

I  can  also  state  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  EPA's  monitorhig  re- 
search efforts.  In  Houston,  our  monitor- 
ing procedures  were  modified  only  weeks 
before  numerous  discoveries  of  smog 
violations  were  known.  Yet  the  new  test- 
ing techniques  have  been  called  hito 
question  by  chemical  and  environmental 
engineers  familiar  with  them. 

All  of  this  shows  the  EPA  has  been 
proceeding  on  inaccurate  data  and  the 
consequences  have  been  serious  in  the 
Houston  area.  Based  on  their  erroneous 
and  unsupported  figures  the  agency 
promulgated  a  plan  for  the  State  of 
Texas  requiring  gas  rationing,  limitations 
on  industrial  growth,  and  a  75-percent 
reduction  in  automobile  traffic.  I  am 
Pleased  that  they  have  since  seen  the 
shortsightedness  of  these  policies  and 
nave  redirected  the  substance  of  this 


plan.  However,  I  am  concerned  that  other 
commimities  in  our  Nation  will  confront 
the  same  problems  because  we  have  not 
directed  the  agency  to  conduct  adequate 
research  efforts  in  the  areas  I  have  noted. 
Over  half  of  the  funds  provided  in  the 
bill  before  us  now  are  for  our  pollution 
research.  Yet  there  is  no  direction  indi- 
cated in  the  bill  for  any  research  into 
these  vital  areas.  It  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tial that  we  earmark  specific  amounts  for 
these  research  projects, 

I  should  say  that  the  agency,  in  its 
subcommittee  testimony,  indicated  levels 
of  research  funding  in  these  areas  but  no 
language  in  the  bill  requires  such  spe- 
cific research,  I,  therefore,  would  propose 
that  funds  provided  for  health  effects 
research  should  be  $45,398,000  and  to  in- 
crease the  funds  allowed  for  research  into 
formation  and  transmission  of  pollution 
should  be  $33  million. 

Lastly,  I  think  we  must  increase  moni- 
toring funds  from  $9,300,000  up  to  $10 
million. 

Such  a  specific  authorization  will  re- 
quire the  agency  to  address  areas  it  has 
neglected  in  the  past  and  studies  will  re- 
sult in  a  firmer  foundation  for  EPA  con- 
clusions. The  benefits  will  be  spread 
among  not  only  that  agency  but  each 
State  air  pollution  control  office  in  our 
Nation. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  strength- 
ens EPA  by  offering  greater  public  faith 
in  the  facts  and  figures  that  agency  pro- 
vides. Without  certainty  in  their  calcu- 
lations, they  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  public  or  those  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  the  obvious 
need  for  this  amendment  can  be  seen  by 
us  all. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement.  He  has  obviously  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  examining 
the  record,  both  the  good  points  and  bad 
pohits,  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Development. 

As  he  has  correctly  pointed  out,  this 
office  has  been  subject  to  criticism  for  the 
way  in  which  some  of  its  research  is 
managed. 

I  want  to  assure  him  not  only  that  we 
will  maintain  a  very  close  scrutiny  and 
oversight  in  the  future  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  ORD,  but  let  me  point 
out  that  we  are  cui-rently  In  the  midst  of 
several  days  of  hearings,  which  will  re- 
sume tomorrow,  dealing  with  several  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  ORD's  program.  The 
witnesses  who  have  testified  have  sub- 
stantiated the  point  that  the  gentleman 
made  with  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of 
much  of  the  research  data  generated  by 
ORD,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  through  this 
kind  of  oversight  of  the  total  program  of 
this  office,  we  can  bring:  it  together  into 
a  coherent  whole  which  will  provide  the 
support  for  the  regulatory  action  for 
which  this  agency  was  set  up. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  his  sub- 
committee in  that  regard  because  any 
action  or  proposed  regulation  based  on 
inaccurate  data  is  wrong. 
In  my  city  of  Houston  there  are  all 


sorts  of  things  to  look  into,  such  as  auto- 
mobile traffic,  gasoline  rationing,  et 
cetera. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  and  the 
committee  will  see  that  they  get  into  the 
real  causes  and  real  effects  and  that  the 
right  type  of  action  will  be  taken. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7108. 

The  role  of  research  and  development 
in  EPA's  water  quality  program  is  to  pro- 
vide the  scientific  information  needed  to 
support  Its  standard  setting  and  enforce- 
ment activities.  To  do  this,  a  multi- 
faceted  research  program  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  goals  of  this  program  Include 
the  development  of  inexpensive,  efficient, 
and  effective  wastewater  treatment  tech- 
nology for  municipalities;  useful  and  de- 
fensible monitoring  methods;  criteria  for 
clean,  safe,  ecologically  stable  water  in 
various  aquatic  environments;  and  the 
estabhshment  of  strategies  for  control  of 
pollution  from  nonpoint  sources  such  as 
farming,  mining,  and  construction  ac- 
tivities. An  overall  goal  is  to  provide  the 
scientific  basis  for  economically  and  so- 
cially viable  environmental  management. 
This  program  Includes:  first,  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  the  safe  treat- 
ment and  disposal  of  wastewaters  and 
sludges  and  the  development  of  health- 
related  criteria  for  fresh  and  marine  rec- 
reational waters;  second,  research  on  the 
toxicological  effects  of  water  pollutants 
on  aquatic  organisms;  third,  research  on 
the  movement,  transformation,  degrada- 
tion, accumulation,  and  fate  of  water 
pollutants;  and  fourth,  the  development 
of  new  and  Improved  sampling  and  ana- 
lytical methods  and  instrumentation  for 
measuring  water  and  effluent  quality.  The 
toxicological  and  fates  research  is  di- 
rected toward  development  of  water 
quality  standards.  The  analytical  meth- 
ods and  instrumentation  development  is 
directed  toward  providing  new  and  Im- 
proved techniques  for  water  quality  and 
effluent  monitoring,  and  surveillance  of 
standards  compliance. 

The  construction  grant  program  calls 
for  alternative  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment techniques  and  systems  to  imple- 
ment section  201  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended.  One 
such  technique  Is  land  disposal.  However, 
many  State  agencies  are  reluctant  to  use 
land  for  the  treatment  and  disposal  of 
wastewater  and  sludge  because  of  a  lack 
of  precise  information  on  the  health 
hazards  associated  with  such  a  practice. 
Research  on  sludges  is,  therefore,  of  high 
priority  to  EPA's  Office  of  Water  and 
Hazardous  Materials. 

Broad  epidemiological  studies  will  be 
conducted  to  derive  recreational  water 
quality  criteria  based  on  scientific  health 
effects  data.  Extensive  studies  will  be 
conducted  to  determine  the  transport 
and  health  effects  of  contaminants  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  waste- 
waters and  sludges  to  the  land. 

The  committee  authorized  a  requested 
increase  of  $1  million  for  the  health  ef- 
fects program.  This  Increase  will  support 
conduct  of  Intensive  studies  on  the  health 
effects  of  the  land  application  of  waste- 
waters and  sludges — spray  imgation, 
infiltration-percolation,  and  so  forth. 
The   possible   transport   of   toxic   sub- 
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stances  and  pathogens — especially 
virus — from  wastewater  and  sludge  to 
man's  food  chain  and  drinking  water  will 
be  determined.  Such  studies  will  require 
extensive  monitoring  of  waste  compo- 
nents and  waste  breakdown  products  in 
air,  water,  and  food  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  effects  of  such  contaminants 
on  man  through  toxicological  and  epide- 
miological studies.  Inadequate  funding 
will  result  in  delayed  formulation  of 
health-related  criteria  for  the  safe  treat- 
ment and  disposal  of  wastewaters  and 
sludges.  Such  criteria  are  urgently 
needed  by  EPA  to  formulate  regulations 
for  alternative  cost-effective  waste  treat- 
ment techniques. 

The  control  technology  activity  covers 
the  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  new,  improved,  cost-effective 
technology  for  the  control  and  treatment 
of  wastewaters  and  sludges  from  both 
urban  and  rural  populations,  as  well  as 
Industrial  sources,  and  the  prevention, 
control,  and  management  of  wastewaters 
from  agriculture,  mining,  construction, 
spills,  and  other  sources. 

Efforts  are  also  being  directed  to  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  treat- 
ment processes  and  control  systems  capa- 
ble of  removing  organic  and  other  pol- 
lutants from  sewage,  combined  sewer 
overflows — sewage  and  storm  water — and 
urban  storm  water  discharges.  This 
research  directly  supports  the  agency's 
multibillion-dollar  programs  for  con- 
struction of  publicly  owned  wastewater 
treatment  works. 

The  industrial  water  pollution  control 
technology  program  is  aimed  toward  ac- 
celerating improved  treatment  practices 
and  decreasing  the  cost  of  "Best  Avail- 
able Technology" — BAT— treatment.  It 
provides  the  primary  data  base  for  the 
establishment  of  economically  and  tech- 
nically feasible  effluent  guidelines  and 
treatment  parameters  for  industrial  liq- 
uid waste  discharge  permits. 

The  control  technology  research  pro- 
gram relating  to  mining,  agricultural, 
and  other  nonpoint  sources  includes:  de- 
velopment and  validation  of  analytical 
methods  to  assess  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  these  sources  and  to  verify 
effectiveness  of  source  management  pro- 
cedures under  local  conditions;  demon- 
stration and  dociunentation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness, cost,  and  range  of  applicability 
of  currently  available  pollution  control 
or  source  management  options;  and  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  new, 
cost-effective  systems. 

In  its  original  submission  to  OMB,  EPA 
proposed  an  increase  of  $10  million  to 
allow  for  the  acceleration  of  programs 
relating  to  cost  reductions  in  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  publicly  owned 
treatment  works,  municipal  soil  treat- 
ment systems  and  advanced  treatment 
of  sludges.  This  proposed  increase  was 
denied.  In  view  of  the  multi-billion-dol- 
lar investments  currently  being  made  for 
construction  of  mimicipal  treatment 
plants,  the  committee  considers  all  re- 
lated research  extremely  important,  and 
believes  it  should  be  given  top  priority. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  restored 
the  $10  million  reduction  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  authorized  $2.5  million  for  the 
transition  period. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee historically  have  supported  a  more 
vigorous  water  quality  research  program. 
The  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
agrees  with  this  approach  and  our  re- 
port urges  a  more  adequately  funded 
R.  &  D.  program  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  I  can  testify  to  the  exten- 
sive time  and  effort  that  the  commit- 
tee expended  on  this  bill.  The  authoriza- 
tion of  environmental  R.  &  D.  funds  to 
EPA — a  young  but  vital  agency — is  cru- 
cial to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide the  scientific  groundwork  for  eco- 
nomical and  socially  viable  environ- 
mental management. 

One  of  the  concerns  covered  by  this 
bill  is  the  pollution  inflicted  on  the  en- 
vironment by  noise.  I  am  grateful  that 
the  committee  accepted  my  amendment 
increasing  funding  in  noise  research  to 
$2  million.  This  increase  reflects  the  com- 
mittee's realization  that  EPA  must  in- 
crease research  on  the  effects  of  noise,  in 
addition  to  coordinating  all  noise  re- 
search conducted  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

The  coordination  task  is  extensive. 
Federal  agencies  or  departments  having 
noise  research  activities  include  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  NASA,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Post  Office,  an(4  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Major  Federal  efforts  are 
imderway  in  research  on  aircraft  noise 
control,  noise  health  effects,  surface 
transportation  noise  control,  stationary 
machinery  noise  control,  and  noise  meas- 
urements methodology. 

Despite  the  work  being  done  by  these 
agencies  and  departments,  there  are 
knowledge  gaps  and  significant  areas  of 
disagreement  which  require  a  research 
effort.  A  recent  interagency  study  con- 
cluded that  there  are  several  areas  of 
noise  health  effects  research  which  are 
not  receiving  adequate  attention. 

The  effects  of  noise  pollution  may  in- 
clude hearing  loss,  potentially  permanent 
health  impairment,  impaired  learning 
capacity,  increased  annoyance,  speech  in- 
terference, sleep  disturbance,  and  nega- 
tive effects  on  wildlife  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

Significant  research  on  cause-effect  re- 
lationships has  been  conducted  only  for 
hearing,  annoyance,  and  speech  inter- 
ference and  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
obtained  in  these  areas  is  still  of  a  lim- 
ited nature.  Research  is  needed  to  set 
standards  assuring  safe,  productive  work 
environments  and  to  protect  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  communities. 

EPA's  research  and  development  pro- 
gram would  not  duplicate  or  interfere 
with  other  agencies'  research.  Its  noise 
research  program  is  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  physical  and  psychological  ef- 
fects of  noise,  whatever  Its  source.  The 
research  of  other  agencies  is  directed  to- 
ward controlling  the  sources  of  noise. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  attention 
been  given  to  the  noise  pollution  prob- 
lem. Doctors,  psychologists,  environmen- 


talists, and  world  health  organizations 
have  determined  that  there  are  definite 
limits  to  the  human  tolerance  of  noise. 

In  the  last  5  years,  Congress  has  en- 
acted two  major  pieces  of  legislation  to 
protect  man  and  his  environment:  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972. 
Section  2B  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
states: 

The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  an  environ- 
ment for  all  Americans  free  from  noise  that 
Jeopardizes  their  health  and  welfare. 

Until  now,  however,  noise  research  has 
been  a  low  priority.  EPA  has  never  re- 
ceived a  sufficient  appropriation  for  re- 
search and  development;  last  year's  was 
$351,000. 

Anyone  living  in  or  about  an  lu-ban 
area  is  sensitive  to  the  pervasive  impact 
of  noise  on  our  daily  lives.  We  must  know 
more  about  the  effects  our  clamorous  en- 
vironment has  on  us.  By  legally  reducing 
noise  to  a  tolerable  level,  we  will  be  able 
to  restore  a  measure  of  tranquility  to  our 
daily  lives  and  enjoy  an  improved  state 
of  health. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
sums  authorized  by  H.R.  7108  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Nation's  water  pollution 
control  program.  As  the  committee's  re- 
port (H.  Rept.  94-270)  notes: 

Over  the  years,  appropriations  requested 
by  the  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  support  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol have  been  consistently  below  the  fund- 
ing levels  authorized  by  Congress. 

I  might  add  that  the  appropriations 
have  also  been  "below"  the  legislatively 
established  levels. 

I  am  concerned  that  by  enacting  this 
bill  we  are  surrendering  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  right  of  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish R.  &  D.  priorities  for  this  program. 
I  understand  the  bill  establishes  an  au- 
thorization level  that  parallels  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period.  But 
this  level  is  below  the  authorization  level 
established  by  Congress  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972. 1  do 
not  like  this  one-way  compromise. 

I  am  further  concerned  that  the  bill 
auhorizes  a  lump  siun  amount  for  water 
pollution  R.  &  D.  with  no  reference  to 
the  various  R.  &  D.  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  such  as 
section  104(h) — lake  pollution,  section 
104(1)— oil  poUutlon,  section  104(n)  — 
estuaries,  section  104  (p) — agricultural 
pollution,  and  section  107 — mine  water 
pollution.  Such  a  lump  simi  approach  lets 
the  administration,  not  the  Congress, 
decide  where  funds  shall  be  spent.  This 
is  unhealthy. 

This  liunp  sum  approach  is  followed 
throughout  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  not  wise. 

I  will  not  oppose  this  bill  today,  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  the  time  to  delve 
into  this  matter  deeply.  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  other  body  takes  a  long  look  at 
this  bill  and  substantially  revises  it  so 
Congress,  not  the  administration  and  the 
appropriations  process,  sets  the  priorities 
in  needed  pollution  and  environmental 
R.  &D. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  Hit.  7108. 
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It  is  important  that  environmental  re- 
search and  development  activities  pro- 
duce the  scientific  information  and  tech- 
nical tools  on  which  to  base  national  pol- 
icy and  effective  control  strategies  in  the 
regulation,  prevention  and  abatement  of 
environmental  pollution. 

For  example,  the  water  processes  and 
effects  program  provides  for  research  on 
the  effects  of  water  quality  on  hiunan 
health,  and  the  development  of  analyt- 
ical methods  for  assessing  the  quality  of 
drinking  water.  The  major  objective  of 
the  water  health  effects  program  is  to 
develop  valid  criteria  for  setting  water 
quality  standards  for  drinking  water. 
This  program  will  also  provide  for  de- 
velopment of  scientific  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  establishing  standards  for  or- 
ganic, inorganic,  and  microbiological 
contaminants  of  drinking  water. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  water  sup- 
ply control  technology  progi-am  is  to 
evaluate,  improve,  and  develop  new  tech- 
nology necessary  to  economically  attain 
the  standards  for  drinking  water.  Attain- 
ment of  this  goal  involves  both  the  adap- 
tation of  large-scale  technology  to  small 
water  supply  systems,  as  well  as,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  or  special  technologies. 

It  is  the  intent  of  EPA  to  Issue  drink- 
ing water  stemdards  or  guidelines.  Valid 
health  effects  data  need  to  be  developed 
for  these  standards  to  protect  the  public 
health  without  being  unnecessarily 
stringent. 

Many  toxic  and  carcinogenic  sub- 
stances are  of  concern  at  concentration 
levels  below  one  part  per  billion,  requir- 
ing an  increase  in  sensitivity  of  the 
methods  of  testing  and  monitoring  now 
being  applied.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments, special  concentration  and  sepa- 
ration techniques  must  be  developed. 
For  example,  the  present  methodology 
for  organics  is  applicable  to  volatile  com- 
pounds only,  thus  detecting  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  total  organics  content.  An 
increased  research  effort  to  develop 
methods  for  nonvolatile  organics  will  be 
undertaken.  Procedures  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  sources  of  water  supply 
contaminants  will  also  be  developed. 

VIRUS    DETECTION 

There  will  be  increased  effort  In  the 
development  of  virus  detection  methods 
and  rapid  instrumental  methods  for  de- 
tection of  toxic  elements. 

Defensible  health  effects  data  will  be 
developed  for  organic.  Inorganic  and 
microbiological  contaminants  of  drink- 
ing water  through  the  conduct  of  short- 
and  long-term  toxicological  studies  and 
through  comparative  epidemiological 
studies  of  populations  exposed  to  high 
and  low  levels  of  contaminants. 

The  water  supply  control  technology 
program  is  developing  technology  for  the 
removal  and/or  inactivatlon  of  a  wide 
variety  of  contaminants  Including  or- 
ganics, arsenic,  asbestos,  barium,  mer- 
cury, nitrates,  cadmium,  chromium, 
lead,  radium,  and  bacteria.  Water  treat- 
ment methods  are  also  being  developed 
K)  prevent  deterioration  of  water  quality 
during  storage  and  distribution  of  drlnk- 
mg  water,  for  example,  prevention  of 
oacterial  regrowth  In  water  supply  con- 
aults.  and  prevention  of  lead  dissolution 
irom  old  lead  pipings. 


Mr.  Chairman,  every  community  In  the 
United  States  should  have  safe  drinking 
water.  Such  is  not  the  case  today.  Only  if 
we  make  available  sufficient  resources 
for  research  can  we  hope  to  achieve  this 
objective. 

H.R.  7108  includes  slightly  more  than 
$12  million  to  underwrite  this  vital  re- 
search during  fiscal  year  1976. 1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supportof  H.R.  7108. 

EPA's  research  and  development  ef- 
forts in  the  solid  waste  program  are  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  Im- 
proved solid  waste  management,  disposal 
technology,  and  resource  recovery  tech- 
nology. Technological  advances  gener- 
ated by  this  research  should  enable  local 
governments  to  handle  their  solid  waste 
problems  in  a  more  effective  and  more 
economical  manner.  In  addition,  the 
EPA  progi-am  is  increasing  research  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  scientific  base  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  hazardous 
wastes  disposal,  particularly  on  the  fate 
and  processes  of  leachates. 

This  research  also  encompasses  Iden- 
tification and  evaluation  of  potentially 
toxic  and  pathogenic  products  of  solid 
wastes  incineration,  landfilling  and  re- 
cycling operations,  and  the  assessment  of 
their  public  health  impact.  Investigation 
of  the  pathogenic  contamination  of  solid 
waste  incineration  and  the  movement  of 
viruses  and  pathogens  from  disposal  sites 
will  lay  the  scientific  foundation  for  the 
development  of  standards  to  protect  the 
public. 

EPA's  program  also  involves  the  study 
of  groimd  water  contamination  from 
sanitary  landfill  operations,  and  the 
study  of  the  fate,  in  soils  and  ground 
waters,  of  heavy  metals  and  other  haz- 
ardous materials  from  sludge  and  indus- 
trial waste  byproducts. 

EPA's  research  plan  for  fiscal  year  1976 
provides  for  continued  assessment  and 
interpretation  of  effects  data  to  support 
disposal  standard-setting  by  responsible 
State  and  local  authorities.  There  will 
be  continuing  investigation  of  the  en- 
vironmental protection  afforded  by  land- 
fill liners,  encapsulation,  chemical  fixa- 
tion of  hazardous  wastes,  and  other  con- 
trol techniques.  Also,  a  continuation  will 
be  made  of  investigations  on  the  effects 
of  disposal  of  Infectious  and  health  care 
facility  wastes.  Finally,  a  continuing  in- 
vestigation will  be  conducted  on  trans- 
port mechanisms  of  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal. Plans  also  include  studies  of  soil 
retention  of  hazardous  waste  substances 
for  up  to  28  additional  waste  streams. 

The  control  technology  research  pro- 
gram involves  the  development  of  control 
techniques  and  technology  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  toxic  and  hazardous  solid 
wastes.  The  effort  supports  the  setting  of 
meaningful  and  comprehensive  stand- 
ards and  regulations  and  will  provide  the 
means  for  evaluating  and  fostering  im- 
provement of  disposal  practices  for  toxic 
and  hazardous  solid  wastes.  Initial  em- 
phasis will  center  on  disposal  techniques 
for  materials  exhibiting  known  hazard- 
ous effects.  To  a  lesser  extent,  resources 
recovery  and  municipal  solid  waste  dis- 
posal technologies.  Including  studies  of 
the  combustion  of  solid  waste  to  produce 
energy,  will  be  developed  and  evaluated. 


In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of 
problems  associated  with  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes  in  landfill  areas  around  the 
Nation,  the  committee  voted  to  increase 
funding  for  research  on  solid  waste  dis- 
posal by  a  total  of  $3.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  with  suggested  emphasis  in 
the  following  categories:  $1  million  to 
study  soils  for  the  facilitation  of  treat- 
ment of  solid  wastes;  $'/2  million  to  study 
liners  for  disposal  sites  to  reduce  trans- 
fer of  leachate;  $'/2  million  to  study 
treatment  technology  at  solid  waste  dis- 
posal sites  to  reduce  or  prevent  leachate; 
$1  million  to  study  options  for  dealing 
with  leachate  problems  at  the  more  than 
14,000  solid  waste  disposal  sites  in  the 
United  States;  and  $>/2  million  to  study 
the  sources  of  solid  waste  aimed  at 
reducing  the  amounts  of  such  wastes  by 
finding  ways  of  extending  product  life- 
time and  encouraging  produce  reuse. 

As  the  Nation's  population  increases, 
and  becomes  more  concentrated  In 
metropolitan  areas,  solid  waste  disposal 
presents  more  and  more  difficult  prob- 
lems. I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  7108  which 
authorizes  almost  $7.5  million  for  re- 
search designed  to  address  these  prob- 
lems during  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  7108,  the  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  for  its  research 
and  development  programs. 

The  EPA  has  been  in  existence  for 
only  5  years  but  Its  record  of  perform- 
ance has  been  impressive.  It  has  tackled 
head-on  the  complex  environmental 
problems  facing  us  today.  While  the 
regulatory  actions  of  the  EPA  have 
received  the  most  popular  attention,  the 
R.  &  D.  program  is  its  overall  mainstay. 
A  vigorous  R.  &  D.  program  is  essential 
to  achieve  the  technology  which  will  lead 
to  a  better  environment.  And  in  addition, 
R.  &  D.  data  is  necessary  to  support  the 
EPA's  regulatory  programs. 

The  recent  focus  of  world  attention 
on  hunger  and  food  underscores  the  need 
to  maximize  our  agricultural  yields.  One 
means  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  con- 
trol the  Insects  and  pests  which  waste 
precious  food  each  year.  The  EPA  has  a 
comprehensive  pesticide  program  under- 
way which  seeks  to  harmonize  the  need 
for  effective  pest  control  with  the  adverse 
side  effects  of  some  pesticides.  Aspects 
of  the  program  Include  human  health 
effects  and  ecosystem  models. 

The  EPA's  energy  R.  &  D.  effort  repre- 
sents about  35  percent  of  its  total  R.  fc  D. 
program.  This  refiects  EPA's  recognition 
of  the  energy  crisis  and  its  determination 
to  achieve  a  better  environment  along 
with  better  energy  efficiency  and  not  at 
the  expense  of  efficiency.  For  example, 
recent  attention  has  been  given  to  coal 
as  a  fuel  to  compensate  for  dwindling 
petroleum  and  gas  reserves.  However,  the 
use  of  coal  has  well  known  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  which  range  from 
its  extraction  to  its  combustion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  combustion  of  coal  in  its  tra- 
ditional manner  new  projects  are  direct- 
ed at  coal  liquefaction  and  gasification; 
and  oil  shale  development.  These  new 
forms  of  fossil  fuel  exploitation  offer  us 
great  promise  but  they  also  have  their 
own  special  environmental  effects.  EPA 
is  doing  its  port  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
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lems.  Other  Federal  agencies  sharing  in 
this  effort  are  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration — ERDA — 
and  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Part  of  the  program  involves  the  col- 
lection of  baseline  data  on  coastal  and 
inland  waterways.  Several  long-range 
energy  programs  deal  directly  with  such 
bodies  of  water.  Deepwater  ports  for 
supertankers,  floating  nuclear  power- 
plants,  and  offshore  oil  drilling  are 
several  good  examples  of  these  programs. 
The  collection  of  baseline  data  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  have  some  reference 
point  from  which  to  measure  the  environ- 
mental effect  of  marine -related  pro- 
grams. Without  a  good  base  we  might 
either  inadvertently  overlook  environ- 
mental injury  or  else  we  might  fall  to 
fully  exploit  an  energy  source  because  of 
the  erroneous  belief  that  environmental 
dan-.age  was  being  inflicted.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  err  in  either  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  development 
has  caught  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  EPA,  which  they  will  pur- 
sue further  in  the  coming  year.  I  refer 
to  the  concern  that  fluorocarbons  used  in 
our  aerosol  sprays  and  refrigeration  sys- 
tems may  be  diffusing  into  the  upper 
atmosphere  where  they  act  as  a  catalyst 
in  the  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer. 
The  ozone  layer  of  the  stratosphere  is 
responsible  for  shielding  us  from  harm- 
ful liltr.tviolet  radiation.  The  ozone  layer 
thus  acts  as  a  screen  to  protect  us.  Sev- 
eral groups  of  responsible  scientists  have 
calculated  that  fluorocarbons  may  be  mi- 
grating to  the  stratosphere  where  they 
trigger  a  chemical  reaction  which  de- 
pletes the  ozone  concentration.  V/hile 
some  ozone  depletion  and  creation  takes 
place  as  a  natural  course  of  events,  the 
apprehension  exists  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  fluorocarbons  will  upset  the  natu- 
ral equilibrium. 

The  ozone  situation  presents  a  dual 
problem.  First,  the  theoretical  calcula- 
tions of  the  scientists  must  be  subjected 
to  some  experimental  verification.  The 
initial  studies  contain  many  assumptions 
and  simplifications  which  may  or  may 
not  accurately  predict  what  happens  in 
the  atmosphere.  Thus  we  must  corrob- 
orate some  of  the  "paper"  calculations 
lest  we  overreact  to  a  nonexistent  prob- 
lem. At  the  same  time,  if  a  potential 
problem  does  exist  then  we  should  be 
ready  to  take  firm  action.  Research  stud- 
ies could  seek  acceptable  alternatives  to 
fluorocarbons  and  also  provide  the  sci- 
entific justification  required  to  support 
any  regulatory  action,  in  this  effort  EPA 
is  actively  cooperating  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Snace  Adminis- 
tvatlon — NASA— and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion— NOAA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beheve  that  H.R.  7108 
is  a  responsible  bill  which  will  permit 
the  EPA  to  continue  its  R&D  programs 
at  a  moderate  level  v/hile  addressing 
some  new  problem  areas  such  as  the 
ozone  layer  depletion  possibility.  The 
legacy  of  EPA's  R.  &  D.  programs  will 
be  clean  water,  fresh  air,  and  clean  skies. 
And  it  is  a  legacy  for  which  we  are  all 
beneficiaries. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 


ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for  the 
toUowlng  categories: 

(1)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972, 
82.110,000. 

(2)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlclde  Act,  $14,047,900. 

(3)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  section  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  $2,115,000. 

(4)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
$12,789,200. 

(5)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  $148,194,700. 

(6)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
$13,434,300. 

(7)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Federal  Water  PoUution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  591,804,100. 

(b)  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from  any 
particular  category  listed  in  subsection  (ai 
to  any  other  category  or  categories  listed  in 
such  subsection  if  the  total  of  the  funds  so 
transferred  from  that  particular  category 
would  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  and 
no  funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  particu- 
lar category  listed  in  subsection  (a)  from 
any  other  category  or  categories  listed  in  such 
subsection  If  the  total  of  the  funds  so  trans- 
ferred from  that  particular  category  would 
exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  unless — 

(1)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  tiie  na- 
ture of  the  transfer  and  the  reason  therefor, 
or 

(2)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  Involved,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  transfers  among 
the  categories  listed  in  subsection  (a)  which 
are  authorized  by  subsection  (b),  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (ay  may 
be  transferred  to  other  authorized  a-jtivitles 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (ex- 
cept construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works  and  scientific  activities  overseas),  and 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  such  other  author- 
ized activities  may  be  transferred  to  any 
category  or  categories  listed  in  subsection 
(a). 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  the  transitional  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September 
30,  1976,  for  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972, 
$527,500. 

(2)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlclde  Act.  $3,511.97.5. 

(3)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration vmder  section  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  $528,750. 

(4)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
$3,197,300. 

(5)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  .?37,048,675. 

(6)  Research,   development,   and   demon- 


stration under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
$3,358,575. 

(7)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  $22,951,025. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  In  section  l  or  sec- 
tion 2  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
for  expenditure,  or  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure, for  such  period  or  periods  as  may 
be  specified  In  the  Acts  making  such  appro- 
priations. 

Sec.  4.  No  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  en- 
vironmental research,  development,  or  dem- 
onstration, for  any  period  beginning  after 
September  30,  1976,  unless  prevlouslj  author- 
ized by  legislation  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  comprehen- 
sive five-year  plan  for  environmental  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration. 
This  plan  shall  be  appropriately  revised  an- 
nually, and  such  revisions  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Novem- 
ber 10  of  each  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFEBSD    BY    MR.    JONES    OP 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama: Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "$91,804,100" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$148,800,000." 

Page  4.  line  15.  strike  out  "$22,951,025" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  therof  the  following- 
"$37,2000,000." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  I 
wanted  to  assure  him  of  my  own  personal 
support  for  this  particular  amendment.  ■ 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  he  is 
quite  correct  that  the  OfiBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  agency  itself 
have  consistently  requested  substantial- 
ly less  funds  for  research  in  this  pro- 
gram than  the  Congress  has  authorized 
in  the  past. 

What  our  committee  did  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  was 
to  propose  a  modest  increase  in  this  pro- 
gram. In  effect  what  we  did  was  to  re- 
store to  the  agency  the  amount  that  they 
had  requested  that  the  OfiBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  had  cut.  However,  if  it 
is  the  will  of  the  Hous.?  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  this  agency  is  consider- 
ably underfunded  for  research  and  de- 
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velopment  in  this  area,  and  that  it  could 
use  the  funds  to  serve  a  very  important 
public  purpose. 

As  I  say,  the  only  problem  would  be 
to  convince  the  executive  agency,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
expend  the  money  if  the  money  were  to 
be  authorized  in  this  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr. 
Jones),  for  offering  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  money  would  be  well  spent.  I 
certainly  have  no  personal  objection  to 
the  amendment.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
remainder  of  the  committee,  since  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  disease 
the  matter. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Brown)  in  the  direction  and 
in  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  that  is 
now  before  this  body.  The  committee  Is 
initiating  a  broad  range  of  centralized 
effort  in  the  field  of  research  and  devel- 
opment among  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  I  think  will  pro- 
duce a  more  profitable,  more  uniform 
and  more  understandable  research  and 
development  program.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  to 
be  commended,  and  I  again  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  accepting  my 
amendment. 
May  I  explain  my  amendment. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  to  H.R. 
7108  would  amend  section  (l)(a)(7)  to 
provide  an  authorization  of  $148,800,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  This  is  an  increase  of  $56,995,900 
over  the  level  contained  in  the  bill.  In  ad- 
dition, my  amendment  would  amend  sec- 
tion (2)  (7)  of  H.R.  7108  to  provide  an 
authorization  of  $37,200,000  for  these 
programs  for  the  transitional  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$14,248,975  over  the  level  contained  in 
the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  responsibility  for  the 
water  pollution  control  program  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  The  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  authorized  by  that  act 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  program.  It 
is  vital  that  these  research  programs  be 
directly  related  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
program.  However,  under  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  contained  in  H.R.  7108,  im- 
portant and  urgently  needed  research 
programs  would  not  be  carried  out. 

Because  of  our  continued  responsibil- 
ity for  this  program  and  our  belief  that 
the  recent  reorganization  of  Congress 
did  not  give  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  research  and  development  programs 
in  this  area,  a  letter  was  sent  on  June 
12  to  Chairman  Ray  J.  Madden  and  Rep- 
resentative James  H.  Quillen,  the  rank- 


ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  opposing  the  granting  of  a  rule 
on  Science  and  Technology's  bill. 

Following  the  transmittal  of  this  let- 
ter, a  series  of  conversations  were  con- 
ducted between  representatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  which  resulted  in  our 
sending  a  letter  to  the  Rules  Committee 
withdrawing  our  opposition  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  inile. 

Tlie  full  text  of  the  two  letters  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Uniied  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  12,  1975. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Hon.  James  H.  Quillen, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  H.R.  7108,  recently  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, contains  provisions  that  we  believe  In- 
fringe drastically  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  could  well  interfere  with  tlie 
water  pollution  control  program  conceived, 
enacted,  and  overseen  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Specifically  this  bill  under  section  1(a)  (7) 
and  section  2(7)  authorizes  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  water  pollution  control 
area  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972.  Historically 
the  earliest  water  pollution  bills  revolved 
around  research  and  development  and  led 
finally  to  the  enactment  of  the  programs 
now  in  effect.  The  research  and  development 
program  must  be  related  both  in  amount  and 
In  substance  to  the  needs  of  the  total  water 
pollution  program.  Therefore,  it  Is  Impera- 
tive that  the  Public  Works  Conmilttee  with 
Its  responsibility  over  the  entire  program 
be  Involved  In  any  legislation  that  could  af- 
fect that  program. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  recent  reor- 
ganization of  Congress  gave  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  this  area.  We  do  not  believe  that  It 
transferred  to  that  Committee  existing  pro- 
grams of  long  standing  under  existing  law. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  this  view  Is 
shared  by  at  least  one  other  committee  whose 
program  is  Involved  In  this  legislation. 

In  view  of  this,  we  are  expressing  our  op- 
position to  a  rule  being  granted  to  H.R.  7108 
at  this  time  and  would  solicit  your  assist- 
ance In  resolving  the  matter  among  the  com- 
mittees Involved. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Wright, 
William  H.   Harsha, 
Members  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States, 
Washington,  D.C.    June  24,  1975. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Hon.  James  H.  Quillen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ray  and  Jim:  We  are  writing  you  In 
regard  to  KS,.  7108,  a  bill  recently  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. Sections  (l)(a)(7)  and  (2)  (7)  of  this 
bill  would  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1976  for  water  pollution  control  research  and 
development  programs  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (P.L.  92-500).  On  June  12  you 
received  a  letter  stating  our  opposition  to 
the  granting  of  a  rule  on  this  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  the  recent  reorganization  of 
Congress  did  not  give  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  this  area. 

Since  then,  discussions  have  been  held 
concerning  our  objections  to  H.R.  7108  and 
the  broader  Issue  of  Jurisdiction  over  water 
pollution  control  research  and  development 


programs  authorized  by  P.L.  92-500.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  Congressman  George 
Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology,  is 
personally  willing  to  accept  an  amendment 
which  would  Increase  the  authorization  In 
the  bill  for  water  pollution  control  research 
under  Pi.  92-500  by  as  much  as  $60  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $15  million  for  the 
transitional  period  between  July  1,  1976  and 
October  1,  1976.  The  amendment  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  which  Indicates 
the  manner  In  which  this  money  should  be 
distributed  among  program  areas,  as  well  as 
a  clarification  of  sections  (1)  (b)  (1)  and  (1) 
(b)  (2)  of  H.R.  7108  concerning  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  authority  to 
transfer  ten  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  water  pollution  control  research  and  de- 
velopment to  research  programs  authorized 
by  statutes  other  than  P.L.  92-500.  With  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  Brown  will  not  ob- 
ject to  such  an  amendment  and  statement, 
we  withdraw  our  opposition  to  the  granting 
of  a  rule  on  H.R.  7108. 

The  withdrawal  of  our  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  a  rule  on  H.R.  7108  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  an  Indication  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
does  not  have  responsibility  over  the  water 
pollution  control  research  and  development 
programs  authorized  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  nor  should  it  be  con- 
strued as  a  precedent  concerning  future  leg- 
islation. We  expect  to  continue  to  work  with 
the  Speaker  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  to  develop  an  agreement 
concerning  the  handling  of  future  legisla- 
tion affecting  these  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Jones, 

Chairman. 
William  H.  Harsra, 
Member  of  Congress. 

If  my  amendment  is  accepted,  it  would 
make  available  $89,900,000  for  the  period 
July  1,  1975  to  June  30,  1976  for  the  pro- 
grams for  which  funds  had  been  au- 
thorized by  section  104(u)(l)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
These  programs  include  various  national 
programs  for  the  prevention,  reduction 
and  elimination  of  pollution.  H.R.  7108 
would  make  available  only  $76,167,000 
for  these  programs  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 
although  $100,000,000  had  been  au- 
thorized for  the  period  July  1,  1974  to 
June  30. 1975. 

My  amendment  would  make  available 
$5.e00.000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
programs  for  which  fimding  was  au- 
thorized by  section  104 (u)  (4)  of  the  act. 
This  section  provided  funding  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  research  program 
to  determine  new  and  improved  methods 
of  preventing,  reducing,  and  eliminating 
pollution  from  agriculture.  Although 
$10,000,000  had  been  authorized  for  these 
programs  for  flscal  year  1975,  H.R.  7108, 
in  its  present  form  would  authorize  only 
$2,800,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1975  to 
June  30, 1976. 

My  amendment  would  make  $2,000,000 
available  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
funding  of  basic  research  of  fre.sh  water 
aquatic  ecosystems  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 104(u)  (5)  of  the  Act.  $15,000,000  had 
been  authorized  for  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1975;  H.R.  7108  would  make 
no  funds  available  for  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Twenty  million  dollars  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  conduct  of  continuing  com- 
prehensive studies  of  the  effects  and 
methods  of  controlling  thermal  dis- 
charges as  was  authorized  by  section  104 
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(u)  (6)  of  the  act.  $10,000,000  had  been 
provided  in  this  section  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  EPA  has  never  utilized  the  funding 
provided  for  this  important  program  and 
the  net  result  of  H.R.  7108  would  be  to 
condone  this  action. 

My  amendment  would  make  available 
$24,700,000  for  grants  for  research  and 
development  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Section 
105(h)  of  the  act  had  authorized  $75,- 
000.000  for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  H.R.  7108  would  provide  only  $7  - 
900,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
make  available  $4,600,000  for  the  mine 
water  pollution  control  demonstration 
program  authorized  by  section  107  of  the 
Act  and  $2,000,000  for  the  Alaska  village 
demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
section  113  of  the  act. 

Also,  my  amendment  would  provide 
sufficient  authorizations  for  these  pro- 
grams to  be  maintained  at  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  funding  during  the  transi- 
tion period  July  1,  1976,  to  September  30, 
1976. 

With  respect  to  the  procedure  estab- 
lished by  section  (1)  (b)  of  H.R.  7108  for 
transfer  of  funds  among  the  categories 
listed  in  section  (l)(a),  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  ex- 
pects to  be  notified  of  proposed  transfers 
for  the  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration programs  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  my  good  friend,  Mr 
Jones,  of  Alabama. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  an  effec- 
tive and  expanding  research  program  to 
support  the  growth  In  our  technological 
capabilities  needed  to  handle  a  most  com- 
plex and  difficult  problem,  the  cleaning 
up  of  our  Nations  waters.  Our  commit- 
tee has  been  most  unhappy  with  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  recognize  that  the  research 
program  must  be  expanded. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said  so  well  by  Mr.  Jones.  However  I 
must  emphaticaUy  support  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  areas  which  must  be 
renewed  to  emphasize  the  need  for  this 
authorization  increase. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  was  more  con- 
fident about  the  level  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  epidemiological  effects  of  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  sludge.  What  are  the 
effects  of  the  applications  of  sludge  and 
effluents  on  land,  a  treatment  process 
that  our  committee  has  pushed?  How 
about  the  movement  and  persistence  of 
pathogens  and  heavy  metals?  Our  efforts 
in  this  area  should  be  escalated  by  a 
factor  of  three  or  four.  We  know  too 
little  in  this  area. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  treatment  processes.  We  are 
spending  billions  to  construct  treatment 
works  utilizing  technology  developed  In 


the  last  century.  We  have  a  program  that 
will  be  operating  at  the  $5  billion  per 
year  level.  I  submit  that  this  research 
effort  should  be  Increased  by  a  factor  of 
two  or  three. 

What  is  the  fate  of  pollutants  In  our 
fresh  waters  and  lakes  and  in  our  groimd 
waters?  This  Is  where  all  of  our  munici- 
pal and  industrial  effluents  finally  end 
up.  Research  in  this  area  could  easily  be 
doubled. 

In  1972,  we  Indicated  clearly  that  we 
were  not  prepared  to  legislate  nonpoint 
source  controls.  We  could  not.  The  tech- 
nological base  was  not  adequate  to  sup- 
port our  legislative  program.  We  said  at 
that  time  that  there  should  be  an  exten- 
sive research  and  development  effort  on 
nonpoint  sources  to  support,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  nonpoint  source  controls 
If  they  were  necessary.  Since  that  time 
our  research  and  development  program 
has  not  addressed  this  problem  ade- 
quately. We  must  Identify  the  sources, 
determine  their  significance,  and  de- 
velop and  evaluate  control  alternatives. 
This  program  easily  could  be  increased 
by  a  factor  of  four. 

In  the  area  of  ocean  dumping,  I  must 
point  out  that  we  are  dealing  with  not 
one  ecosystem,  but  a  multitude  of  sig- 
nificantly different  ecosystems  which 
exist  along  our  thousands  of  miles  of 
shoreline.  What  are  the  effects  and  im- 
pacts? We  do  not  know  enough  about 
our  impacts  on  the  mother  of  life,  our 
oceans.  Our  effort  should  be  increased. 
One  of  our  techniques  for  treatment  of 
sewage  is  the  use  of  chlorine.  Are  we  ade- 
quately disinfecting  our  sewage?  Are  we 
damaging  our  streams  because  of  this 
introduction  of  chlorine?  Worse  yet, 
what  carcinogens  are  we  creating?  Are 
we  doing  more  ham  than  good  with 
chlorine?  An  expanded  effort  is  clearly 
indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  a  partial  list 
of  my  concerns.  Certainly,  however,  even 
this  partial  list  justifies  the  increase 
which  Mr.  Jones  amendment  would  au- 
thorize. By  providing  money,  we  ob- 
viously cannot  legislate  technological 
breakthroughs.  But  we  can  in  a  regular 
reliable,  and  expanding  fashion  develop 
the  technologies  and  scientific  under- 
standings that  are  necessary  to  protect 
our  environment  and  our  health  and 
welfare. 

I  am  pleased  to  note.  Mr.  Chairman 
that  possible  ambiguities  in  section  (1)' 
(b)(1)  and  (1)  (b)(2)  have  been  clari- 
fied in  our  discussions  today.  The  com- 
bined budgets  at  EPA  are  difficult  to  un- 
tangle. Congress  must  be  in  control  and 
this  clarification  wiU  help. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  amend- 
ments and  I  thank  Chairman  Brown 
for  his  understanding  and  willingness  to 
work  with  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFTEBED    BT    MK.   FOUY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  two 
amendments,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Folet:  Page  I, 
Une  10,  before  the  period  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  after  September  30, 
1975,  and  no  more  than  $3,511,975  of  such 
amount  may  be  obligated  or  expended  prior 
to  that  date,  except  to  the  extent  hereafter 
specifically  authorized  by  law:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  be 
used  for  purposes  related  to  the  enforcement 
of  such  Act";  and 

Page  4,  line  3,  before  the  period  Insert  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph may  be  obligated  or  expended  except 
to  the  extent  hereafter  specifically  authorized 
by  law:  And  provided  further.  That  no  part 
of  any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  be  used  for  purposes  re- 
lated to  the  enforcement  of  such  Act". 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  amendments  to  H.R.  7108  to  take 
account  of  the  recent  action  by  the  Con- 
gress in  adopting  a  bill,  H.R.  6387,  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  which  provided  a  3- 
month  interim  extension  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  ai.d  Rodenticide 
Act.  In  contradistinction  to  this  recent 
action,  H.R.  7108  would  provide  an  au- 
thorization for  EPA  to  continue  research, 
development  and  demonstration  imder 
FIFRA  for  a  15-month  period  ending 
September  30,  1976.  It  also  specifies  the 
sum  authorized  for  this  purpose  during 
the  15-month  period. 

The  hearings  on  H.R.  6387  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  controversial  Issues  surround- 
ing administration  of  the  act  resulting 
in  a  number  of  amendments  being  pre- 
pared by  various  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. When  it  became  apparent  the  Is- 
sues could  not  be  resolved  In  time  for 
adoption  of  a  bill  to  cover  the  2-year 
extension,  as  originally  proposed,  the 
committee  acted  to  provide  an  interim 
extension  of  3  months,  authorizing  a 
funding  level  at  one-fourth  the  rate  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
3-month  period  covered  authorization  for 
environmental  research,  development 
and  demonstration  activities. 

We  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
and  have  arrived  at  a  compromise  on  the 
differences  in  the  two  bills.  In  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  6387  we  incorpo- 
rated the  following  statement: 

The  Committee  has  also  been  working  with 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  In 
an  attempt  to  better  coordinate  EPA's  over- 
all research  effort.  Thus,  under  this  author- 
ization there  would  be  available  for  such 
activities  (but  In  no  event  for  purposes  rela- 
tive to  enforcement  of  the  Act) ,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3,511,975,  as  provided  for  in 
H.R.  7108,  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

The  amendments  I  am  offering  would 
provide  that  the  amount  that  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  environ- 
mental research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration under  FIFRA  only  $3,511,975 
could  be  obligated  prior  to  September  30, 
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1975,  and  no  money  could  be  obligated 
after  that  date  except  to  the  extent  here- 
after specifically  authorized  by  law.  The 
figure  of  $3,511,975  is  one-quarter  of  the 
amount  provided  for  in  H.R.  7108  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

There  would  be  a  further  proviso  that 
no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  could  be  used  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
authorization  could  not  be  used  for  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  hot  line. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
that  arose  in  the  course  of  hearings  on 
H.R.  6387  related  to  a  hot  line  used  to 
obtain  information  on  Incidents  of 
pesticide  misuse.  EPA  provided  a  grant 
to  a  contractor,  the  National  Farm 
Workers  Clearinghouse,  which  main- 
tained a  toll-free  line  on  which  it  com- 
piled information  on  so-called  pesticide 
misuse  obtained  from  Informants.  This 
contract  apparently  was  justified  as  a 
research  and  monitoring  activity  by  EPA, 
and  the  committee  has  under  considera- 
tion a  number  of  proposals  to  limit  Its 
use. 

In  a  letter  from  EPA  Acting  Admin- 
istrator Quarles,  I  was  advised  that  EPA 
had  decided  to  remove  the  contractor 
from  the  program  and  was  considering 
whether  the  line  should  be  retained  or 
if  it  is  to  be  retained  whether  It  should 
serve  enforcement  as  well  as  Informa- 
tional purposes.  My  amendment  would 
assure  that  the  issue  of  the  hot  line 
would  be  a  matter  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  along  with  other 
substantive  issues  of  the  pesticide  pro- 
gram when  it  continues  its  examination 
of  the  act  later  this  month. 

The  Agriculture  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committees  are  working  on  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  which 
will  provide  better  coordination  of  activ- 
ities of  our  committees  in  the  future. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  has  jurisdiction  over 
FIFRA  and  over  agricultural  research. 
Thus,  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  to  provide  the  necessary 
funding  authorization  under  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  to  consider  whatever  changes  are 
proposed  to  be  made  in  the  act  and  to 
provide  policy  directives  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  act,  including  research  and 
development.  The  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  recently  was  given  ju- 
risdiction over  environmental  research 
and  development  and  it  is  my  desire  that 
operations  of  our  two  committees  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  that  would  provide 
for  the  maximum  coordination  of  our 
efforts  on  pesticide  research  under 
FIFRA. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  join  me  In 
voting  for  adoption  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  concur  in  what  the  gentleman 
has  just  said  and  to  compliment  him  for 
offering  this  amendment,  which  I  believe 
Is  a  necessary  amendment  In  order  to 
avoid  inconsistencies  in  the  legislative 
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action  of  the  House.  We  are  agreed  as 
to  the  level  of  funding,  but  since  the 
House  has  acted  already  to  extend  the 
basic  act  only  90  days,  I  think  it  would 
be  inappropriate  for  the  House  now  to 
extend  a  portion  of  that  act;  namely,  the 
research  and  development  portion  pur- 
suant to  FIFRA  for  the  full  15  months. 
In  effect,  what  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  would  do 
would  be  to  bring  this  bill  into  conform- 
ity with  an  act  of  the  House,  the  interim 
extension  of  FIFRA.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  think  the  majority  decided  on  the 
committee  we  are  in  agreement  on  the 
amendment.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  it,  and  I  wish  to  just  state  per- 
sonally my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation he  has  shown  in  working  to 
resolve  this  matter,  which  is  somewhat 
typical  of  tlie  kind  of  problems  that  de- 
velop when  there  is  a  new  jurisdictional 
structure  set  up  in  various  subject  mat- 
ter areas  to  come  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  could  reciprocate 
that  expression  of  appreciation,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
and  his  staff  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  have  been  patient  and 
forbearing  and  desirous  of  extending 
the  fullest  cooperation  to  our  committee 
on  this  problem,  and  we  aopreciate  that. 
The  gentleman  from  California  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and,  as  I  say, 
he  has  discharged  his  various  responsi- 
bilities with  great  appropriateness  and 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

We  on  our  side  join  with  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  in  agreeing  to  accept- 
ing this  solution  to  a  jurisdictional  prob- 
lem. I  think  it  Is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  fMr.  Foley)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KINDNESS 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kindness: 
Page  5.  Immediately  after  line  7,  Insert  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  6.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  act  shall  be  available  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  purposes 
of  prescribing,  administering,  or  enforcing 
any  regulations  or  guidelines  restricting  the 
sale  or  use  of.  or  requiring  deposit  on,  non- 
returnable  beverage  containers  on  Federally 
controlled  property." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  In  support  of  his 
amendment. 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  before  us  at  this  time  is  pro- 
posed for  the  consideration  of  Members 
because  while  we  are  dealing  with  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  research 
the  EPA  is  authorized  and  this  refers 
si>eclflcally  to  page  28  of  the  committee's 
report  where  it  refers  to  this: 

...  $14  million  to  study  the  sources  of 
solid  waste  aimed  at  reducing  the  amounta 
of  such  wastes  by  finding  ways  of  extending 
product  lifetime  and  encouraging  product 
reuse. 

But  at  the  very  same  time  the  EPA 
is  already  engaged  In  circulating  pro- 
posed regidations  which  will  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  presumably  by 
sometime  In  September  which  would  ban 
the  use  of  or  sale  of  beverages  in  con- 
tainers other  than  returnable  containers 
on  any  Federal  property  and  that  would 
of  course  Include  U.S.  parks  and  military 
reservations  and  the  like.  These  two 
provisions  that  are  subject  of  the  pro- 
posal are  the  subject  of  a  letter  I  draft- 
ed to  Mr.  Train,  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA,  In  which  I  point  out  this  is  a  leg- 
islative function.  The  regulations  are 
proposed  under  section  209(a)  of  the 
Resources  Recovery  Act  of  1970,  and  that 
language  certainly  does  not  cover  the 
action  that  Is  proposed  by  the  EPA  which 
is  legislative  In  nature. 

A  committee  of  the  House  is  at  the 
present  time  holding  or  recently  has  had 
hearings  to  consider  resource  recovery 
problems  and  the  handling  of  solid  wastes 
along  with  recovery  problems,  and  I  un- 
derstand additional  hearings  will  be  held 
on  that  subject  matter  presumably  In 
September,  but  there  Is  no  question  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  to  establish  a  change 
In  the  law,  such  as  the  proposed  content 
of  the  regulation  of  the  EPA  which  would 
"ban  the  can"  so  to  speak  on  Federal 
property. 

If  this  committee  Is  to  approve  a  bill 
that  appropriates  funds  for  studies  such 
as  the  half  million  dollars  to  study 
sources  of  solid  waste  aimed  at  reducing 
the  amounts  of  such  wastes  by  finding 
ways  of  extending  product  Ufe  time  and 
encouraging  product  reuse,  referring 
again  to  the  report  at  page  28,  it  would 
seem  very  consistent  the  EPA  should  be 
using  their  resources  even  at  the  present 
time  not  to  promulgate  regulations  that 
are  legislative  in  nature  but  to  do  the 
studies  based  upon  which  legislation 
might  very  well  be  enacted  along  this 
line. 

We  often  say  that  the  Congress  has 
been  hoodwinked  by  the  bureaucrats, 
that  the  bureaucrats  have  taken  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  twisted  it  in  their 
regulations,  and  that  it  Is  too  late  to  do 
something  about  It.  This  time  it  Is  not 
too  late.  The  opportunity  is  here  right 
now  to  indicate  clearly  to  the  EPA  that 
moneys  intended  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  area  may  be  used  In 
that  line  and  that  they  not  in  effect 
spread  their  Influence  Into  the  legislative 
portion  of  the  governmental  function. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  say 
now  before  these  regulations  are  even 
published  and  before  the  letters  flood  in 
from  our  constituents  that  this  Is  not 
a  proper  activity  imtil  the  Congress  does 
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act  on  such  a  proposal  as  "ban  the  can." 
I  certainly  urge  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  further  reflection,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  seek  recognition 
to  oppose  the  amendment,  however,  and 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  one's  feel- 
ing about  the  importance  or  necessity  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness),  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  bill  have  been  designated  or  would 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing, 
administering,  or  enforcing  any  regula- 
tions or  guidelines. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Is  divided  into  several  different  divisions, 
one  of  which  is  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Development.  The  bill  before  us  deals 
only  with  the  budget  and  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Development. 
This  office  does  not  engage  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  regulations  of  any  type.  There- 
fore, the  goal  of  the  gentleman  cannot 
be  achieved  by  amending  this  bill.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  might  reflect  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  but  it  would  be  a  nullity, 
as  far  as  any  real  effect  is  concerned. 
I  think  that  it  is  not  the  custom  or 
practice  of  this  House  to  engage  in  legis- 
lating nullities.  It  demeans  the  House  to 
do  that. 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  the  gentleman 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  offering  his 
amendment  to  a  more  appropriate  meas- 
ure, and  not  to  this  particular  bill,  since 
It  could  have  no  effect  on  the  subatance 
of  this  bill,  in  any  case. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  feel  that  the 
amendment  should  be  opposed,  even 
though  I  hate  to  disagree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kindness)  .  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
his  remarks  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment indicated  that  this  would  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  R.  &  D.  funds  for  cer- 
tain purposes;  but  really,  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  R.  &  D.  It  is  concerned 
completely  with  regulatory  functions  of 
EPA  and  the  bill  before  us  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  regulatory  functions  of 
^A.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  is  not  being  offered  at 
the  proper  time  and  place  and  is  quite 
Irrelevant  to  this  piece  of  legislation 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  thinking  about  a  more  appro- 
priate bill  for  this  amendment,  it  ob- 
Mjously  addresses  itself  to  the  solid  wast° 
disposal  problem.  Legislation  dealing 
with  that  problem  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  in  the  not  too  distance  future  from 
another  committee. 


Might  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  the 
possibility  of  offering  his  amendment  at 
that  time?  I  think  it  would  be  far  more 
appropriate. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vdU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  I  might  respond  to 
the  point  just  made,  it  is  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  legislation  that 
I  trust  will  be  forthcoming  from  another 
committee  that  this  amendment  is  pro- 
posed. Granted,  there  could  be  conceiva- 
bly a  better  forum  for  bringing  this  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  not  here.  It  is  not  present 
before  us  today.  This  is  the  best  opportu- 
nity I  can  discover  to  get  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  in  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  process  and  in 
order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  that 
particular  legislation  which  is  under 
study  in  the  subcommittee  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney). 

I  might  mention,  I  spoke  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney) 
about  it.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  certain  what  his  position 
was.  In  all  fairness,  the  gentleman  had  no 
time  to  decide  that.  He  is  very  interested 
in  having  a  "ban  the  can"  legislation 
along  that  line,  but  it  is  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  gentleman  that  has  it  under 
study  and  it  does  seem  appropriate  for 
it  to  be  handled  there.  It  is  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  leg- 
islative process,  that  I  would  urge  sup- 
port for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  also  that  I  am  very  uncertain  what 
my  attitude  would  be  regarding  the  ban 
the  gentleman  proposes,  without  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  evidence  and  argu- 
noent  on  the  subiect.  In  any  event,  I  do 
no  think  it  is  relevant  to  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMNEDMENT    OrFERED    BY     MR.    BROWN    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  two  technical  amendments 
which  correct  typographical  errors. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "$13,434- 
300"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$13,534,300". 

Page  4.  line  12,  strike  out  "$3,358,575"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,383,575". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  offer  is  a  techni- 
cal correction  Involving  a  typographical 
error  in  H.R.  7108  which  makes  a  small 
difference  in  the  authorized  funding  for 
solid  waste  disposal.  It  is  rather  trivi?.!  in 
terms  of  doUars,  but  it  Is  important.  I 
think,  that  the  bill  be  perfected. 

Therefore,  I  ask  approval  of  these 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown;. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  under  the  rule  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  blli 
(H.R.  7108)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  environmental  research,  development, 
and  demonstration,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  585,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  383,  nays  15, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  376] 
YEAS— 383 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alevander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Ca'if. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Eadillo 
Bafalis 
Bnldus 
Baucds 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
BonUer 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 


Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfle'd 
Brc.-n,  Calif. 
P'o-vn.  M*ch. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill 
Buchanan 
Biirrener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Carne.v 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Ciancy 
Clausen, 
DonH, 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Te.x. 
ConabJe 
Con' an 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 


D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis 

de  'a  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dineell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Ore?. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Plthian 

Flood 

Plor:o 

Flowers 
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Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldv.ater 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hail 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Kannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

He^nz 

Heist  oskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hishtower 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Howe 

Hubbard 

HuB-hes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Eastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krue?er 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lelunaa 

Lent 

Leviias 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lou 

Lujan 


Ashbrook 

Batmian 

Byron 

Crane 

Devine 


McC:ory 

McCioskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Majuire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa, 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Til. 
Murphy,  N,Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Kara 
ONeiil 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex, 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Press!  er 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Riseuhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 

NAYS— 15 
Flynt 
Goodling 
Hansen 
Kindness 
McDonald 


Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Buppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stag'ijers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Scudds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wa-xman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wirih 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler      - 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatrcn 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Rousselot 
Slkes 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 


Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fulton 

Hubert 

Hinshaw 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 


Landrum 
Mai  his 
Meyner 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moss 
Poage 
Quie 


Reuss 

Runnels 

Symington 

Teague 

Thompson 

Udall 

Wampler 

Wilson,  Tex. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hlnsbaw. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUinols. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Symington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  bill  just  passed,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORTS  SETTING  FORTH  STEPS 
TAKEN  CONCERNING  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRANSFERS  OF  CONVEN- 
TIONAL ARMS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  51(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-559,  the  "Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974",  I  am  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  steps 
taken  to  carry  out  Section  51  of  the  Act, 
concerning  international  transfers  of 
conventional  arms. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  July  10, 1975. 


NOT  VOTING— 35 

Anderson,  Hi.      Breckinridge       DanieKson 

Barrett  Clawson,  Del       Diggs 

^*'^  Collins,  HI.         Edwards,  Ala. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  POWER  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  MEET 
TOMORROW  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Energy  and  Power  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  tomorrow 
during  consideration  of  legislation  un- 
der the  5 -minute  rule,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  only. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DALLAS  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 
TAKE  STAND  FOR  FISCAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  every  interest  group  in  the  world — 
including  the  conference  of  big-city 
mayors — is  asking  for  a  bigger  piece  of 
the  Federal  pie,  I  would  like  to  report  to 
you  on  a  resolution  of  a  large  county  gov- 
erning body,  the  Dallas  County  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  a  resolution,  they  said: 

The  Commissioner's  Court  of  Dallas  County 
Is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
operate  with  a  deficit  for  the  1975  fiscal  year 
In  excess  of  68  billion  dollars,  and  ...  we 
believe  all  government  entitles  should  op- 
erate on  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Commissioners  resolved — 
To  urge  the  United  States  Congress  not  to 
support  legislation  or  appropriations  for  con- 
tinuing federal  grants  and  aids  for  local  gov- 
ernments until  such  time  as  the  United 
States  has  a  projected  balanced  budget. 

The  gentlemen  who  proposed  and  ap- 
proved this  resolution  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Obviously,  they  too  are  aware  that  a 
Federal  deficit  hurts  local  taxpayers  just 
as  much  as  a  city,  county,  or  State  def- 
icit. They  are  aware  that  the  taxpayer, 
in  each  case,  owes  the  money  and  the 
debt  will  have  to  be  paid. 

Dallas  County's  governing  body — the 
county  commissioner's  court — has  taken 
a  tremendous  stride  toward  fiscal  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion. I  would  only  hope  that  other  gov- 
erning bodies,  including  our  own  House, 
will  follow  suit. 

These  county  officials  have  recognized 
that  the  Federal  deficit  is  the  most  in- 
sidious debt  of  all  types  of  Government 
obligations.  In  the  same  manner,  Federal 
programs  are  the  most  expensive,  least 
effective,  and  farthest  removed  from  citi- 
zen control  of  any  of  our  governmental 
levels. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  personally  commend  County  Judge 
John  Whlttlngton,  Commissioners  Jim 
Jackson,  Roy  Orr,  Jim  Tyson,  and  David 
E.  Pickett  for  their  leadership  In  trj'ing 
to  reverse  our  present  big  government 
trend. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  other 
local  governing  bodies  will  take  note 
of  this  example,  and  do  likewise  in  try- 
ing to  return  our  government  to  local 
representation  and  taxation — where  the 
people  have  a  big  voice,  rather  than  big 
government  having  the  final  say. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  CIA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ris- 
ing nimiber  of  attacks  against  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  over  the  last 
few  months  have  caused  widespread  con- 
cern. We  have  been  inundated  by  a  del- 
uge of  charges  that  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  had  engaged  in  "mas- 
sive and  Illegal  domestic  spying  in  viola- 
tion of  its  charter." 

For  this  reason,  the  House  and  Senate 
launched  special  inquiries  into  the  CIA. 
The  House  investigation,  as  you  know, 
has  bogged  down  in  a  dispute  among 
members  of  the  committee.  Frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  optimistic  that  the 
House  inquiry  can  be  qxiickly  revived. 
The  investigation  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee is  far  ahead  and  possibly  has 
made  a  resumption  of  the  House  in- 
quiry unnecessary.  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stances. I  hope  that  the  leadership  of  the 
House  will  reconsider  this  investigation 
and  await  the  outcome  of  the  Senate 
study  to  see  if  another  inquiry  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  Otherwise,  we 
may  only  succeed  in  piling  known  facts 
on  top  of  already  established  evidence 
and  information.  And  for  what  purpose, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Certainly  there  should  be  no  cover- 
up  of  possible  wrongdoing  by  the  CIA. 
But  nor  should  there  be  imnecessary 
duplication  of  inquiries.  Unless  there  Is 
new  evidence  to  be  probed,  another  in- 
quiry by  the  House  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  our  intelligence  gathering 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  the  Rocke- 
feller Commission  report  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  Commission's  report  has  been 
widely  praised  as  fair  and  objective  by 
most  of  the  media  and  many  CIA  critics 
except  in  one  respect — and  that  con- 
cerns the  still  unresolved  issue  of  politi- 
cal assassinations.  I  shall  get  to  that 
point  shortly,  Mr.  Speaker. 

But  first,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  over- 
whelming evidence  in  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  Report  by  and  large  exon- 
erates the  CIA  of  serious  wrong-doing 
and  gross  transgression  of  its  charter. 
A  thorough  reading  of  the  Rockefeller 
report  leads  any  fair-mined  person  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  CIA  has  not 
destroyed  the  privacy  of  Americans  or 
collected  a  massive  pool  of  illegally  ob- 
tained information  to  be  used  against 
dissident  political  groups  in  this 
country. 

On  the  contrary,  the  CIA  exercised  re- 
straint and  responsibility  over  nearly 
three  decades.  It  has  served  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  our  people  well. 
Looked  at  objectively  and  against  the 
background  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  the 
CIA  did  stick  as  closely  as  possible  to  its 
charter.  In  the  Instances  in  which  it  did 
open  mail,  tap  telephones  and  engage 
in  questionable  activities,  by  and  large 
these  deeds  were  confined  to  checking 
on  CIA  personnel  and  contacts,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  Any  intelligence 
gathering  service  has  a  duty  to  protect 
the  sources  of  information  and  Its  own 
Internal  organization. 


The  greatest  single  exception,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rockefeller  Commission  re- 
port, occurred  during  the  sixties  when 
the  CIA  established  "Operation  Chaos" 
with  a  small  contingent  of  CIA  agents. 
Quite  clearly,  the  CIA  did  not  stop  at 
the  borders  of  this  country  and  confine 
its  activities  to  foreign  intelligence  gath- 
ering. The  CIA  did  attempt  to  learn 
whether  unfriendly  foreign  powers  and 
extremist  political  groups  abroad  were 
funneling  money,  propaganda,  and  other 
assistance  to  terrorist  groups  operating 
within  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  simplistic  and  easy  to  con- 
demn this  as  a  violation  of  the  CIA  char- 
ter. Perhaps  the  CIA  should  have  turned 
over  its  leads  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  although  there  was  a 
rivalry  and  some  mistrust  between  the 
two  agencies.  The  FBI  was  not  anxious 
to  involve  itself  in  this  kind  of  counter- 
intelligence activity  as  a  direct  extension 
of  the  CIA.  Perhaps  we  may  find  it 
necessary  to  develop  a  better  working 
arrangement  between  our  foreign  and 
domestic  intelligence  agencies.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  should  put  the  CIA's  "Oper- 
ation Chaos"  in  its  proper  perspective. 
The  addendum  to  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission report  includes  several  pages  of 
information  and  dates  that  point  out 
that  this  Nation  was  wracked  by  urban 
riots,  campus  bombings,  kidnaping,  and 
mob  demonstrations  in  the  sixties. 
Americans  were  shocked  and  deeply 
worried  about  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. The  public  was  frightened  by  out- 
breaks of  urban  terror.  An  examination 
of  the  record  of  Congress  during  that 
period  of  the  sixties  demonstrates  this 
concern  for  the  restoration  of  national 
order  and  the  protection  of  individual 
liberty  and  property  from  small  terrorist 
groups. 

I  can  imderstand  why  the  CIA  at- 
tempted to  discover  whether  any  hostile 
foreign  governments  and  political  lead- 
ers, including  Fidel  Castro,  were  sending 
in  money,  propaganda,  arms,  and  other 
support  to  imderground  terrorists  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  if  the  CIA 
was  in  a  position  to  release  all  of  the 
information  uncovered  during  that 
period,  critics  of  the  CIA  might  change 
their  minds.  But,  of  course,  the  CIA  is 
handicapped  by  the  need  to  protect  its 
agents  and  to  maintain  its  secrecy. 
Otherwise,  it  would  destroy  Itself,  weaken 
and  jeopardize  its  secret  contacts  abroad, 
and  seriously  damage  the  morale  of  its 
own  personnel.  What  this  suggests  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  anyone  can  take 
pot  shots  at  the  CIA  without  much  fear 
that  it  can  retaliate  because  of  the  sen- 
sitive nature  of  Its  mission. 

My  major  concern  about  the  Rocke- 
feller Commission  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
stems  from  allegations  that  the  CIA 
assisted  agents  In  other  countries  In 
plotting  political  assassinations.  In  par- 
ticular, the  efforts  of  Cuban  nationals  to 
murder  Fidel  Castro,  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dominican  Dictator  Rafael 
Trujillo. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  sup- 
port that  kind  of  action  or  condone 
political  assassinations  of  political  lead- 
ers whose  nations  are  not  at  war  with 
the  United  States.  It  would  Intensify 


political  suspicions,  military  confronta- 
tions, and  the  possibilities  of  global  war- 
fare under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
an  unfriendly  political  leader  in  another 
nation  was  murdered  by  CIA  agents. 
Moreover,  it  would  invite  reprisals 
against  our  own  leaders  and  ambassadors 
in  foreign  countries. 

But  we  must  await  the  outcome  of  the 
Senate  inquiry  before  reaching  any  con- 
clusions on  this  score.  And  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  Senate  Investigation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  CIA  Is  more  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  than  ever  before. 
We  need  to  Improve  CIA  operations 
abroad  and  restore  morale  that  has  been 
bruised  under  constant  hammering  by 
critics  at  home. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  nuclear  technology  for 
producing  plutonium  Is  proceeding  so 
fast  that  there  already  has  been  a  seri- 
ous weakening  of  international  controls. 
A  few  pounds  of  reprocessed  plutonium 
would  be  enough  to  make  several  small 
atomic  devices.  The  technology  is  widely 
known  by  engineers  and  scientists,  and 
it  can  be  put  to  use  by  extremist  groups 
or  radical  political  leaders  virtually  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  CIA's  mission  in  a  nuclear  age 
should  be  to  prevent  just  such  a  calamity 
from  happening.  This  requires  that  the 
CIA  have  the  confidence  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  work  secretly 
with  friendly  political  groups  and  lead- 
ers abroad.  These  activities  would  com- 
ply with  the  policies  that  the  U.S.  State 
Department  has  openly  pursued  through 
diplomatic  and  economic  channels. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  keep  a  firm  check  on  the 
CIA  and  to  prevent  it  from  Indulging  In 
domestic  surveillance.  The  CIA  must 
work  within  the  boundaries  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  or  else  it  will  lose  the 
support  of  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress. 

This  is  not.  however,  the  time  to  strip 
the  CIA  of  its  authority  or  to  undermine 
its  morale.  Soviet  and  Communist  influ- 
ence and  military  power  are  on  the  rise 
all  over  the  world.  Portugal  is  coming 
imder  a  Communist  government.  Spain 
and  Italy  are  threatened.  The  southern 
anchor  of  NATO  is  adrift  because  of  the 
Greek-Turkish  dispute  over  Cyprus. 
Arab  extremists  in  Lebanon  and  else- 
where in  the  Mideast  are  being  heavily 
rearmed  for  another  war  that  could  crip- 
ple U.S.  oil  supplies  and  the  European 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  think  of  a  worse 
time  for  the  United  States  to  be  moth- 
baUing  the  CIA  operations  or  sharply 
limiting  its  secret  operations  abroad. 
America's  security  depends  on  the  skills 
of  this  vital  agency. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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MEL  LAIRD  CALLS  FOR  A  CAREFUL 
REAPPRAISAL  OF  "DETENTE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  6  years  the  United  States  has  pur- 


sued, quite  honestly  I  believe,  a  policy  of 
detente  with  respect  to  its  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  policy  is  intended 
to  bring  about  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  those  two  superpowers,  some- 
thing we  all  support. 

We  shall  only  pursue  detente,  provided 
that  it  is  pursued  from  proper  premises. 
It  requires  balance  in  the  "give  and 
take"  which  permeates  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  their  surrogates.  It 
requires  a  commitment  to  action  and 
deeds,  not  simply  to  easy  words  and 
rhetoric.  It  requires  us — as  spokesmen 
for  free  peoples — to  never  lose  sight  of 
the  human  values  embodied  in  our  heri- 
tage, to  never  accept  the  pragmatic  ex- 
pediences of  the  moment  as  paramount 
to  basic  principles. 

It  has  been  now  nearly  two  Presiden- 
tial terms  in  which  this  policy  has  been 
in  effect.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask — 
in  our  own  national  interest — for  an 
evaluation  of  this  policy.  It  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  Nation,  the  Congress, 
and  the  administration.  And,  to  be  truly 
Impartial,  that  evaluation  should  be  done 
outside  the  line  and  staff  structure  re- 
sponsible for  implementation  of  the  pol- 
icy. 

What  detente  is — and  what  it  is  not — 
have  been  spelled  out  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  a  number  of  instances,  but 
several  paragraphs  from  a  Department 
publication,  "The  Meaning  of  Detente," 
of  June  1974,  are  worth  noting: 

However  the  dimensions  of  detente  are 
perceived,  both  sides.  It  seems,  agree  that 
detente  Is  necessary  because  of  the  danger 
posed  by  the  accumulation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons: that  detente  is  necessary  not  because 
we  do  not  have  opposing  interests  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  or  because  our  systems 
are  not  totally  different — but  precisely  "je- 
cause  these  conditions  do  prevail:  and  that 
while  occasional  conflicts  of  Interest  will  oc- 
cur, detente  makes  possible  a  more  rapid  set- 
tlement and  Insures  a  certain  restraint.  And 
Anally,  both  sides  seem  to  agree  that  de- 
tente is  necessary  because  there  simply  is 
not  other  rational  alternative. 

Any  appraisal  of  detente  must  frankly 
acknowledge  from  the  outset  that  ftmda- 
mental  differences  exist  between  us  sind  that 
we  and  the  Soviets  remain  adversaries  In 
many  ways  and  In  many  places.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  present  Improvement  In  re- 
lations appears  to  be  Judged  by  each  side 
to  serve  Its  own  national  Interests,  thus  pro- 
viding an  Incentive  for  both  countries  to 
try  to  minimize  and  restrain  the  conse- 
quences of  their  differences,  to  persevere  in 
the  difficult  process  of  negotiations  and  to 
avoid  any  deliberate  return  to  hostility  and 
conforntation. 

Ovir  objective  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  make 
the  process  of  Improving  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions Irreversible. 

It  is  against  that  background — of  what 
detente  is  supposed  to  be — that  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin and  our  Nation's  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Melvin  R.  Laird,  has  au- 
thored an  informative  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  commitment  to  detente. 
He  has  found  that  commitment,  in  the 
main,  to  be  one  of  words,  not  of  sub- 
stance. The  conclusion  of  many — that 
detente  is  for  the  Soviets  a  different 
strategy  for  accomplishing  the  same  fun- 
damental objectives — Is  supported  by 
some  of  his  findings. 

As  the  Secretary  points  out,  all  over 


the  world,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  callously 
and  consistently  ignoring  agreements 
with  the  United  States  that  were  de- 
signed to  reduce  tensions. 

His  scorecard  tells  much  of  the  story: 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  violated  agreements 
to  limit  strategic  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  actively  assisted 
North  Vietnam  in  making  a  shamble  of 
the  Paris  peace  accords  and  overruning 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  reneged  on  its 
promise  to  guarantee  unimpeded  civilian 
access  to  West  Berlin. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  abetting  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  Portugal,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  spon- 
soring a  massive  campaign  to  impose  a 
communist  regime  subservient  to  the 
Kremlin. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  In  a 
relentless  effort  to  attain  military 
supremacy. 

Secretary  Laird  deals  with  these  con- 
clusions in  more  detail,  as  follows  from 
the  Reader's  Digest  of  July: 
Is  This  Detente? 
(By  Melvin  R.  Laird) 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  United 
States  has  made  major  concessions  and  nu- 
merous gestures  of  goodwill  to  induce  the 
Soviet  Union  to  help  defuse  world  powder 
kegs  that  could  explode  into  war.  We  still 
hope  that  such  efforts  wUl  eventually  suc- 
ceed. Certainly,  everyone  hopes  to  avoid  re- 
newal of  Cold  War  confrontations.  But  it 
would  be  dangerously  foolish  to  confuse  hope 
with  reality.  Therefore.  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  the  American  people  ought  to  be  told 
some  unpleasant  facts  about  the  true  status 
of  d6tente,  so  that  they  can  Intelligently 
judge  the  Kremlin's  current  Intentions. 

The  facts  are  that,  in  recent  months,  the 
U.S.S.R. — secretly  and  openly — has  repeated- 
ly committed  deliberate  acts  that  mock  de- 
tente and  threaten  the  free  world.  Let's  look 
at  six  deeply  troubling  actions: 

1.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  violated  agreements  to 
limit  stratgic  weapons. 

On  May  26.  1972,  th©  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  concluded  two  Important  arms 
agreements.  One  treaty  strictly  limits  both 
countries  in  their  future  development  of 
antl-ballistic-mlssU©  systems.  A  vital  com- 
ponent of  any  such  system  Is  powerful 
sophisticated  radar  that  tracks  incoming 
missiles.  Article  VI  of  that  treaty  explicitly 
forbids  testing  any  radar  for  ABM  use.  Yet 
our  government  now  possesses  evidence  that 
the  Russians  have  conducted  radar  tests 
specifically  forbidden  by  the  treaty.  The 
Russians  have  not  disputed  our  intelligence 
but  have  Insisted  that  the  tests  were  for 
"safety  or  instrumentation"  purposes  only 
Th©  dlsingenuousness  of  this  reply  cannot 
conceal  the  fact  that  th©  Russians  have 
cheated  on  the  treaty  and  may  be  developing 
an  ABM  system  that  would  endow  them  with 
a  slgnficant  strategic  advantage. 

The  second  accord  limits  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  approximately  the 
same  number  of  nuclear  delivery  systems 
Critical  to  this  SALT  I  agreement  was  the 
clear  American  understanding  that  neither 
Sid©  would  appreciably  Increase  the  slz©  of 
its  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles — for 
larger  missiles  could  carry  more  warheads 
and  render  the  limitation  on  numbers  mean- 
ingless. Now  reconnaissance  and  other  reli- 
able sources  have  provided  Incontrovertible 
proof  that  the  Soviets  have  cheated  on  this 
understanding.  In  some  60  silos,  they  have 
installed  new  missiles  caUed  th©  SS19,  50- 
percent  bigger  than  most  of  their  previous 
rockets.  Deployed  In  large  ntimbers,  the  SS19 
will  give  the  Soviet  Union  the  capability  to 
destroy  our  land-based  missiles  and  bombers 


In  a  surprise  attack.  Six  years  ago,  we  and 
the  Russians  could  deliver  nuclear  warheads 
of  about  the  same  destructive  force.  Today 
the  Soviets  can  outflre  us  In  destructive 
power  by  two-to-one. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  actively  assisted  North 
Vietnam  in  making  a  shambles  of  the  Paris 
peace  accords  and  overrunning  South  Viet- 
nam. 

At  Paris  In  January  1973,  the  North  Viet- 
namese pledged  to  respect  South  Vietnam's 
right  to  determine  its  own  political  future. 
They  pledged  not  to  send  more  troops  and 
arms  into  South  Vietnam.  Both  pledges  were 
promptly  broken.  Th©  Russians,  by  continu- 
ing to  supply  North  Vietnam  with  offensive 
war  materiel  beyond  prescribed  limitations, 
played  a  direct  role  In  the  treaty's  sabotage. 
(We  sent  less  materiel  to  South  Vietnam 
than  the  treaty  allowed,  and  all  of  It  was  de- 
monstrably for  defense.) 

After  the  ceasefire,  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese poured  into  North  Vietnam  aid  conser- 
vatively valued  at  $2.5  billion.  Among  Soviet 
shipments:  115  modern  tanks  and  armored 
vehicles,  300  tactical  missiles,  1100  big  mili- 
tary trucks.  Such  equipment  was  for  one 
purpose  only:  renewed  military  attacks  In 
violation  of  the  Paris  accords.  And  when  the 
North's  offensive  began  in  the  spring  of  1974, 
Soviet  tanks  spearheaded  it. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  has  reneged  on  its 
promise  to  guarantee  unimpeded  civilian  ac- 
cess to  West  Berlin. 

Ever  since  the  Cold  War  began  with  the 
Berlin  blockade  In  1948,  th©  Russians  have 
employed  stratagem  after  stratagem  to  stran- 
gle West  Berlin  economically.  Isolate  It  po- 
litically and  capture  it  for  themselves.  In 
June  1972,  we  signed  a  pact  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  ease  the  situation  there.  With  Bri- 
tain and  France,  we  agreed  to  allow  the  Rus- 
sians to  establish  a  consulate  In  West  Ber- 
lin and,  at  about  the  same  time,  to  support 
United  Nations  membership  for  East  Ger- 
many. The  Soviets  in  turn  pledged  to  en$ure 
that  the  flow  of  people  and  goods  through 
East  Germany  to  West  Berlin  would  not  be 
obstructed. 

However,  once  the  consulate  opened  and 
East  Germany  was  in  the  U.N.,  the  Russians 
broke  their  word.  Prom  July  to  October  last 
year,  the  communists  deliberately — and  re- 
peatedly— stalled  cars  and  trucks  en  route 
through  East  Germany.  Th©  latest  treaty  not- 
withstanding, the  Russians  still  seem  to  look 
upon  West  Berlin  as  a  hostage. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  is  abetting  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  Syria,  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself,  commurUst  agents  are  training 
hundreds  of  young  Arabs  In  the  techniques 
of  terror.  The  Russians  have  supplied  to 
Libya's  dictator,  Muammar  el-Qaddafl,  deadly 
SA-7  heat-seeking  missiles  that  can  home  in 
on  the  Jet  engines  of  commercial  airliners. 
Predictably,  Qaddafi  has  turned  these  port- 
able weapons  over  to  terrorists,  allowing  some 
to  be  shipped  In  alplomatlc  pouches.  In 
September  1973,  Italian  police  captured  five 
terrorists  armed  with  SA-78  on  an  apartment 
balcony  near  Rome's  airport,  poised  to  shoot 
down  a  Boeing  747.  But  the  attempts  go  on. 

And  Russia  continues  to  sustain  a  little- 
noticed  but  sinister  guerrilla  war  on  the 
strategic  Arabian  peninsula.  The  Immediate 
Soviet  target  is  the  Sultanate  of  Oman, 
perched  on  •  •  •. 

Through  this  strait  pass  17  million  barrels 
of  petroleum  dally,  bound  for  Japan  and 
Western  Europe.  At  camps  maintained  In 
neighboring  South  Yemen,  Russians  super- 
vise guerrilla  training  of  Omanl  tribesmen. 
Armed  with  Soviet  weapons,  the  tribesmen 
raid  the  countryside — their  avowed  aim  (de- 
spite almost  total  lack  of  support  among  the 
people  of  Oman)  being  to  win  a  "war  of 
national  liberation"  In  support  of  Soviet 
policy.  Such  control  would  enable  Russia  to 
cut  at  will  half  of  Western  Europe's  supply 
of  oil  and  three  fourths  of  Japan's. 
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5.  In  Portugal,  the  Soviet  Union  is  spon- 
soring a  massive  campaign  to  impose  a  com- 
viunist  regime  subservient  to  the  Kremlin. 
The  strategic  location  of  Portufjal  makes  It 
a  key  member  of  NATO.  In  April  1974.  a  coup 
ousted  Portugal's  right-wing  dictator.  Mar- 
cello  Caetano,  and  hope  arose  that  the  coun- 
try might  peacefully  transform  itself  Into  a 
democracy.  However,  with  the  coup,  the  com- 
munists sprang  out  of  hiding  as  the  country's 
best-organized  and  richest  political  party, 
even  though  the  recent  advl.scry  election  In- 
dicated that  they  had  the  backing  of  only 
about  13  percent  of  the  people.  But  they  did 
have  the  backing  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which, 
In  the  past  l2  months,  has  clandes'  inely  pro- 
vided them  V7lth  at  least  $40  million  to  pay 
party  workers  and  hire  street  demonstrators 
to  Intimidate  the  opposition.  With  secret 
Soviet  aid,  the  communist  minority  has  fed- 
eration and  Is  exploiting  the  press  to  spread 
virulent  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda.  Oppo- 
nents to  communism  are  still  being  purged 
from  key  government  and  military  posts,  to 
be  replaced  by  communists  and  their  sym- 
pathizers. 

Absorption  of  Portugal  Into  the  Soviet  em- 
pire would  expose  Spain  to  .subversion,  cost 
NATO  Indispensable  bases  In  the  Azores,  open 
up  the  Atlantic  to  Soviet  submarines,  and 
fundamentally  alter  the  world  balance  of 
power. 

6.  The  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  in  a  re- 
lentless effort  to  attain  military  supremacy. 
In  the  last  six  years,  the  United  States  has 
reduced  Its  armed  forces  by  1.4  million  men 
and  women,  cut  the  Army  in  half  and  low- 
ered the  number  of  Navy  combat  ships  to  the 
level  of  the  year  1939.  In  constant  dollars, 
we  have  slashed  our  military  spending  by 
34  percent.  This  year,  the  defense  budget 
win  consume  only  5.8  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product — the  smallest  percentage 
since  1950. 

Yet  our  disarmament  overtures  have 
brought  an  increase  in  Soviet  military  al- 
locations. Although  the  Russian  economy  has 
less  than  half  our  productive  capacity,  the 
Soviets  are  currently  outspendlng  us  by  20 
to  25  percent  In  every  significant  defense 
category.  Their  4.2  million  troops  now  out- 
number our  forces  by  more  than  two-to-one. 
MeanwhUe,  we  have  granted  the  Russians 
long-term  unsecured  loans  at  interest  rates 
below  what  the  American  home  buyer,  farm- 
er businessman  or  government  must  pay. 
And  the  Soviets  continue  to  seek  further 
credit,  technology  and  other  help  from  us. 
This  adds  up  to  a  situation  In  which  we 
subsidize  the  U.S.S.R.'s  faltering  civilian 
economy  so  that  It  can  afford  to  mount  an 
enormous  arms  buildup.  For  example,  Amer- 
ican engineers  and  money  help  construct  in 
Russia  the  world's  largest  truck  factory— 
and  the  Kremlin  ships  trucks  to  North  Viet- 
nam to  help  crush  South  Vietnam. 

Clearly,  we  must  shed  any  lingering  Illu- 
sions we  may  have  that  detente  means  the 
Russians  have  abandoned  their  determina- 
tion to  undermine  Western  democracy  and 
Impose  their  system  upon  the  world  We 
mtist  communicate  to  the  Russians  that  the 
only  alternative  to  mutual  arms  reduction 
Is  an  American  rearmament  that  would 
doom  them  to  permanent  military  Inferiority. 
We  must  show  them  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  use  of  detente  as  a  Russian  one- 
way street. 

To  Secretary  Laird's  observations  can 
be  added  these— as  a  result  of  Soviet 
actions  during  this  period  of  detente: 

The  loss  of  Cambodia; 

SEATO  in  disarray  and  NATO  ren- 
dered potentially  ineffective; 

The  erosion  of  the  longstanding  Philip- 
pine alliance  with  the  United  States  to 
the  degree  the  future  of  our  air  and 
naval  bases  is  now  in  Question; 


The  possibility  of  North  Korean  ag- 
gression against  the  South; 

The  growing  Soviet  hegemony  in  the 
Middle  East — assuring  them  tighter  con- 
trol over  the  oil  resources  the  Western 
economies  need; 

The  MIRVing  of  Soviet  missile  war- 
heads; 

The  very  strong  election  showing  of 
the  Communists  in  Italy  and  their  quick- 
ly gi-owing  power  in  other  Western  de- 
mocracies; 

An  intensification  of  covert,  KGB 
operations  around  the  globe; 

The  severely  tightening  up  of  Soviet 
emigration  laws — further  restricting  the 
ability  of  minorities — especially  Jews, 
and  Ciiristians  as  well — to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union;  and, 

The  virtually  complete  exploitation  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies  as 
anti-American,  anti-Western  instru- 
ments of  their  foreign  policy. 
Each  of  these  can  be  documented. 
One  comes  close  to  concluding  that 
detente  has  meant — above  all  else — an 
American  abandormient  of  any  resolve 
to  contest  Soviet  advances.  It  is  almost 
as  if  we  have  abandoned  the  field,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Soviets  by  default. 

And,  the  expected  direction  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
reflects  little  awareness  of  its  failure  to 
date. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Alexandr  Sol- 
zhenitsjTi,  whose  personal  courage  ought 
to  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  as  he 
addressed  the  APL-CIO  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  June  30 : 

So  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  that?  Is 
detente  needed  or  not?  Not  only  is  It  needed. 
It's  as  necessary  as  air.  It's  the  only  way  of 
saving  the  earth— Instead  of  a  world  war  to 
have  detente,  but  a  true  detente,  and  If  It 
has  already  been  ruined  by  the  bad  word 
which  we  use  for  It — "Detente" — we  should 
find  another  word  for  it. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  very  few,  only 
three,  main  characteristics  of  such  a  true 
detente : 

In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  disarma- 
ment— not  only  disarmament  from  the  use 
of  war  but  also  from  the  use  of  violence.  We 
must  stop  using  not  only  the  sort  of  arms 
which  are  used  to  destroy  one's  neighbors 
but  the  sort  of  arms  which  are  used  to 
oppress  one's  fellow  countrymen.  It  is  not 
detente  If  we  here  with  you  today  can  spend 
our  time  agreeably  while  over  there  people 
are  groaning  and  dying  and  In  psychiatric 
hospitals.  Doctors  are  making  their  evening 
rounds  for  the  third  time  Injecting  people 
with  drugs  which  destroy  their  brain  cells. 
The  second  sign  of  detente,  I  would  say,  Is 
the  following:  That  It  be  not  one  based  on 
smiles,  not  on  verbal  concessions,  but  It  has 
to  be  based  on  a  firm  foundation.  You  know 
the  words  from  the  Bible:  "Build  not  on 
sand,  but  on  rock."  There  has  to  be  a  guaran- 
tee that  this  will  not  be  broken  overnight, 
and  for  this  the  other  side— the  other  party 
to  the  agreement— must  have  Its  acts  sub- 
ject to  public  opinion,  to  the  press,  and  to  a 
freely  elected  parliament.  And  until  such  con- 
trol exists  there  Is  absolutely  no  guarantee 
The  third  simple  condition— what  sort  of 
detente  Is  it  when  they  employ  the  sort  of  In- 
humane propaganda  which  Is  proudly  called 
In  the  Soviet  Union  "Ideological  warfare '■? 
Let  us  not  have  that.  If  we're  going  to  be 
friends  let's  be  friends,  if  we're  going  to  have 
detente  then  let's  have  detente,  and  an  end 
to  Ideological  warfare. 

It  is  time  a  realistic  evaluation  of 
dtStente  be  made. 


WHAT  IS  THIS  "DETENTE"? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  recent  maneuvers  by  the 
Chief  Executive  to  avoid  meeting  free- 
dom fighter  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn.  The 
snubbing  of  this  20th  century  hero  was, 
we  are  informed,  necessary  to  preserve 
our  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  this  "detente"?  What  does  it 
mean?  What  value  could  it  possibly  have 
that  would  justify  such  a  horrendous  in- 
sult to  such  a  truly  great  man? 

Americans  are  told  that  detente  repre- 
sents friendship,  understanding,  and  co- 
operation between  nations.  It  will  bring 
about  open  communication  and  a  "gen- 
eration of  peace,"  the  experts  keep  say- 
ing. But  to  the  millions  of  oppressed 
people  in  the  captive  nations,  the  term 
"detente"  has  a  much  different  ring.  To 
them.  It  translates  into  dashed  hopes  and 
dismal  futures.  It  signals  that  the  great 
standard  bearer  of  human  freedom— the 
United  States — is  hoisting  the  banner 
"Don't  Depend  on  Me"  where  "Don't 
Tread  on  Me"  once  flew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  be  "detente,"  then 
I  want  no  part  of  it.  I  love  my  country 
too  much  and  cherish  my  freedom  too 
dearly  to  wallow  in  the  rhetorical  muck 
of  diplomatic  sellout  and  surrender.  If 
this  administration  wishes  to  deal  with 
our  ideological  enemies  in  a  manner 
which  debases  and  degrades  every  prin- 
ciple this  Nation  has  stood  for,  it  will  do 
so  without  my  support.  If  it  intends  to 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  which  kisses  tlie 
hand  of  tyranny  and  crushes  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  people  everywhere  who 
yearn  to  be  free,  I  will  fight  these  poli- 
cies at  every  turn.  I  cannot  look  the 
other  way,  and  chalk  It  up  to  "detente." 
They  call  it  "peaceful  coexistence," 
this  detente,  but  it  Is  a  bastardly  kind  of 
peace  at  best,  strewn  with  the  rubble  of 
repressed  freedom  and  the  wreckage  of 
ruined  lives.  It  requires  us  to  abandon 
our  friends,  our  principles,  and  ulti- 
mately, the  very  essence  of  what  America 
is  supposed  to  be.  When  the  great  Alex- 
andr Solzhenitsyn  was  turned  away  by 
the  White  House,  we  walked  another  step 
down  that  ugly  road.  It  ^111  mar  our  na- 
tional conscience  for  many  a  day.  It  Is 
my  hope  the  President's  unfortunate 
mistake  will  be  recognized  for  what  it  is, 
and  will  help  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of 
Ajnericanism  in  all  of  us.  Perhaps  then 
we  can  stop  calling  surrender  "detente" 
and  begin  to  shape  a  foreign  policy 
which  befits  a  free  people  and  a  free 
Nation. 

The  following  Is  a  letter  which  I  sent 
to  the  President  regarding  the  Solzhen- 
its5Ti  affair: 

Congress  op  the  UNrrED  States, 

Washington.  B.C.,  July  10. 1975. 
Hon.  Oeralo  Ford, 

President  of  the  United  States.  The  White 
House,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dkak  Mr.  Presdjent:  An  Item  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  4th  makes  a 
mockery  of  this  nation's  birthday  celebra- 
tion. It  was  announced  on  that  date  that 
on  the  advice  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger,  you  cancelled  an  appointment  to 
meet  the  Nobel  prizewlnnlng  novelist  Alex- 
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andr  Solzhenitsyn  on  the  grounds  that 
"It  could  damage  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union". 

Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to  you,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  deeply  offended  and  dis- 
heartened by  this  news.  Solzhenitsyn  has 
risked  greater  personal  danger  than  you  or 
I  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  face  In  the 
defense  of  freedom.  What  you  and  I  have 
talked  about  In  endless  political  speeches — 
namely  our  commitment  to  liberty  and  In- 
dividual responsibility — he  has  spoken  about 
in  the  face  of  the  most  tyrannical  political 
system  in  existence.  He  did  so  bravely,  In 
the  knowledge  that  death  holds  less  fear 
for  free  men  than  slavery. 

I  cannot  understand  your  decision,  nor  do 
I  understand  Secretary  Kissinger's  concern 
about  detente.  Certainly,  Brezhnev  had  no 
fears  of  damaging  detente  with  America 
when  he  extended  full  State  courtesies  to 
Angela  Davis  during  her  recent  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  detente  so  one-sided  that 
the  United  States  treads  in  fear  of  Russian 
disapproval?  Is  this  detente — or  is  this  sub- 
mission of  our  sovereignty  and  basic 
courtesy. 

Thi.5  nation  has  Insulted  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  our  time.  I  know  cf  no  way 
this  insult  can  now  be  erased.  But  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  allow  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn to  continue  believing  that  not  one  of  us 
is  ashamed  over  this  Incidence  of  American 
hypocrisy 

Yours  for  a  free  society. 

Respectfully. 

Steve  Symms,  Member  of  Congress. 


BACK-TO-THE-SOIL:    PART    THREE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bxtrke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  my  colleagues  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  community  gardens  are 
mushrooming  across  this  country.  All 
over  America  people  are  rediscovering 
the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  the  soil. 
They  are  turning  sites,  formerly  consid- 
ered only  suitable  for  neon-flashing  ham- 
burger stands,  into  lush  burgeoning  vege- 
table gardens.  Plump,  juicy  tomatoes  and 
succulent  cucumbers  are  nestled  in 
among  fat  cabbages;  all  imder  the  care- 
ful direction  and  devoted  care  of  com- 
munity gardeners.  The  benefit  derived 
from  their  toil  Is  obvious  and  abundant. 
Other  benefits  are  being  derived  from 
community  gardening  that  are  less  visi- 
ble, but  certainly  real,  and  certainly  Im- 
portant. Senior  citizens  are  teaching 
their  grandchildren  the  wonderful,  magi- 
cal secrets  of  nature  in  bloom.  City 
youths,  hardened  by  their  concrete  sur- 
roundings, are  learning  a  softer  side  of 
life  where  tenderness  and  gentle  care 
produce  accomplishments  not  known  be- 
fore. A  new  appreciation  for  life  grows 
side-by-side  with  summer  days  and  seed- 
lings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  things 
which  deserve  Government's  full  sup- 
Port.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
quick  to  recognize  the  outstanding  bene- 
fits derived  through  community  garden- 
ing. At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Penn- 
sylvania initiated  an  anti-lnflatlon  gar- 
den program.  As  the  following  articles— 
V"°?  *^^  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture's   Weekly   News   BuUetin— 


demonstrate,  the  response  from  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  has  been  tremendous. 
Upon  viewing  the  outstanding  success 
of  the  Pennsylvania  program,  I  was  de- 
termined to  get  my  own  State  involved 
In  community  gardening.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  leading  the  way  for  America, 
and  I  was  not  about  to  see  that  tradition 
jeopardized.  I  arranged  a  meeting  with 
our  fine  Governor,  Michael  Dukakis,  who 
is  himself  a  devoted  gardener.  I  take 
great  pride,  in  fact,  that  Massachusetts 
has  the  only  Governor  who  can  promptly 
answer  telephone  inquiries  from  home 
gardeners  on  tlie  appropriate  time  to 
plant,  the  best  soil  combinations,  and 
proper  watering  procedures.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger  describes  the  gracious  and  enthu- 
siastic manner  with  which  Governor  Du- 
kakis received  my  recommendations: 
Anti-inflation    Garden   Program    Growing 

Tlie  Anti-inflation  Garden  Program,  re- 
cently announced  by  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  people  to  trim  their 
food  costs,  began  to  take  shape  last  week  with 
four  meetings  held  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, it  was  announced  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Agriculture  Secretary  Jim  McHale. 

The  Antl-lnflation  Garden  Program,  which 
Is  being  coordinated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  Community  Affairs  and 
Welfare,  Is  aimed  at  encouraging  citizens  to 
grow  their  own  garden  plots. 

According  to  the  governor,  the  program 
Involves  helping  new  gardeners  by  providing 
educational  materials,  making  state-owned 
land  In  some  areas  available  for  gardens, 
making  seeds  available  at  reduced  prices,  and 
encouraging  local  groups  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  suit  their  own  needs. 

WhUe  the  Pennsylvania  Agriculture  De- 
partment coordinates  the  program  among 
the  different  communities,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Extension  Service  wlU  help  provide 
gardening  expertise  In  every  county. 

The  four  statewide  meetings  were  held  in 
Warrendale,  Harrisburg.  Allentown  and 
Philadelphia. 

Bill  Manning,  a  lecturer  and  researcher 
of  natural  gardening  and  farming  was  the 
key  speaker  at  the  PhUadelphia  meeting. 

Manning,  author  of  Easy  Gardening,  cur- 
rently Is  working  with  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Center  in  Detroit  where  he  is  instruct- 
ing people  on  how  to  use  vacant  lots,  yards, 
small  outdoor  areas  and  even  Indoor  travs 
to  produce  foods  without  using  chemically 
concentrated  fertilizers  or  Insecticides. 

The  Anti-inflation  Garden  Program  has 
Its  roots  in  a  project  conducted  last  year 
In  Indiana  County  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  County  Extension 
Service  and  the  Community  Action  Agency. 

In  that  project,  500  low-Income  residents 
and  senior  citizens  received  free  plants  and 
seeds  on  a  "flrst-come,  first-served"  basis. 
The  success  of  this  project  spurred  the  con- 
cept of  a  statewide  program. 

The  Antl-lnflatlon  Garden  Program  re- 
ceived added  Impetus  at  the  59th  annual 
Farm  Show  last  week  (Jan.  &-10)  with  a 
display  In  the  main  exhibit  hall. 


State  Land  Available  for  Anti-inflation 

Gardens 
About  125  acres  of  state-owned  land  has 
been  made  available  for  low-Income  people 
to  participate  In  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp's  Antl- 
lnflatlon  Garden  Program,  it  was  announced 
by  Pennsylvania  Agriculture  Secretary  Jim 
McHale. 


McHale  explained  that  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  one  of  several  agencies  Involved 
In  the  program  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  made  up  to  5  acres  available 
at  each  of  Its  25  Institutions  located  through- 
out the  state. 

The  state,  said  McHale,  wlU  plow  and  pre- 
pare the  land  for  prospective  vegetable  gar- 
deners who  will  then  be  assigned  30'  by 
30'  plots.  These  plots  wUl  be  assigned  on  a 
flrst-come,  flrst-served  basis. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  Anti-inflation  Garden  Program,  an- 
nounced In  December  by  Gov.  Shapp,  Is  an 
effort  to  encovirage  citizens  to  grow  thelx 
own  garden  plots. 

Anti-Inflation  Gardens  Expand 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  now  receiving  orders  for  seed  packets 
as  the  Antl-lnflatlon  Garden  Program  begins 
to  get  off  the  ground,  It  was  announced  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Jim  McHale. 

"The  initial  response  to  the  program  has 
been  tremendous,"  said  McHale.  "Our  Bureau 
of  Rural  Affairs  this  past  week  has  been  aver- 
aging several  hundred  requests  per  day  for 
seeds  and  general  gardening  Information." 

The  Antl-lnflatlon  Garden  Program,  an- 
nounced last  month  by  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp, 
Is  an  effort  to  encourage  citizens  to  grow 
their  own  garden  plots.  Some  state  land  Is 
being  made  available  to  low-income  people, 
many  of  whom  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a 
fresh  vegetable  diet  In  years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  coordi- 
nating the  program  In  cooperation  with  the 
Departments  of  Education,  Community  Af- 
fairs and  Welfare.  In  addition,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Extension  Service  wUl  help  to 
provide  gardening  and  canning  expertise  In 
every  county. 

McHale  explained  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment Is  working  with  local  organizations 
throughout  the  state  to  promote  the  program. 

"We  are  asking  these  organizations  to  take 
bulk  orders  for  seeds  and  forward  them  to 
our  Bureau  of  Rural  Affairs,"  said  McHale. 
"We  then  record  the  orders  and  send  them 
on  to  a  seed  company  to  fill  the  orders  and 
do  the  billing.  " 

Seeds  are  being  sold  In  family  packets  of 
ten  varieties  at  about  59  cents  per  packet  plus 
shipping  charges.  "AU  billing  wUl  be  handled 
by  the  seed  company— Asgrow  MandevUle  of 
Cambridge,  N.Y.,"  said  McHale.  "No  money 
will  be  handled  by  my  department." 

McHale  said  his  department  is  encouraging 
Individuals  to  order  seeds  through  local  orga- 
nizations so  they  can  be  filled  In  bulk  units 
of  150  famUy  packets.  This  is  why  the  seed 
packets  can  be  sold  at  reduced  prices.  The  ten 
seed  varieties  Include,  lettuce,  beets,  green 
beans,  peas,  radishes,  turnips,  squash,  cucum- 
bers, corn  and  spinach. 

For  low-Income  people  without  access  to 
land  of  their  own,  the  Department  of  Welfare 
plans  to  make  available  up  to  5  acres  at  25 
Institutions  spread  throughout  the  state.  In 
addition,  local  municipalities,  churches  and 
civic  groups  are  being  encouraged  to  provide 
further  land. 


Anti-Inflation  Gardens  Show  Trfmendous 
Response 

At  least  165,000  Pennsylvania  families  will 
be  eating  fresh  vegetables  planted  by  their 
own  hands. 

That  Is  the  number  of  family  packets  of 
ten  seed  varieties  that  have  been  maUed  out 
so  far,  according  to  Pennsylvania  Agriculture 
Secretary  Jim  McHale. 

"The  response  to  Gov.  Milton  Shapp's  Antl- 
lnflatlon  Garden  program  has  been  tremen- 
dous," said  McHale.  People  are  obviously  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  and  price  of  food 
these  days." 

McHale  said  to  date  327  organizations  have 
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been  sent  a  total  of  165,000  family  seed  pack- 
ets. The  ten  varieties  In  each  seed  packet 
Include,  lettuce,  beets,  green  beans,  peas,  rad- 
ishes, turnips,  squash,  cucumbers,  corn  and 
spinach. 

The  Agriculture  Department  Is  handling 
seed  orders  for  Asgrow  Mandevllle  of  Cam- 
bridge, N.Y.  The  seed  company  will  do  Its 
own  billing. 

As  part  of  the  Governor's  Antl-Inflatlon 
Garden  program,  the  Department  of  Welfare 
has  made  about  125  acres  of  land  available  at 
the  various  Institutions  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  The  ground  Is  currently  be- 
ing plowed  for  planting. 

McHale  disclosed  that  2,313  requests  have 
been  submitted  to  use  the  state  Institutions' 
acreage  for  gardens.  He  said  letters  assigning 
use  of  the  land  have  been  mailed  and  that  no 
more  requests  can  be  accepted. 

Dt7KAKis  Backs  Bubke  Plan  foe  Fbee  Seeds 
TO  Public 
Boston. — Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  yesterday 
expressed  strong  support  for  The  Bicenten- 
nial Seed  Bill  which  has  been  sponsored  by 
U.S.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke,  D-Milton. 

In  an  hour  long  meeting  at  the  State  House 
yesterday  between  Gov.  Dukakis,  Rep.  Burke, 
Lt.  Gov.  Tom  O'Neill  and  Secretary  of  Envi- 
ronmental Affairs  Evelyn  Murphy,  Dukakis 
told  Burke  he  would  do  what  he  could  to 
work  for  passage  of  the  legislation. 

If  passed,  the  Bicentennial  Seed  BUI  would 
require  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide free  vegetable  seeds  to  persons  request- 
ing them,  beginning  next  year.  Dukakis,  an 
enthusiastic  gardner,  told  Burke  if  the  bill 
is  passed  "You  know  whoTl  be  first  In  line." 
Rep.  Burke  yesterday  supported  Gov.  Duka- 
kis' idea  of  opening  up  state-owned  lands 
for  small  plot  gardening,  and  also  agreed 
there  was  a  need  for  a  public  education  pro- 
gram so  people  would  be  made  aware  of  land 
availability. 

Rep.  Burke  and  Lt.  Gov.  O'Neill  plan  to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  getting  federal 
funds  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  for  the  small  plot  gardening  pro- 
gram. 

A  spokesman  for  Gov.  Dukakis  said  the 
governor  would  Instruct  his  cabinet  secre- 
taries today  to  consult  with  their  depart- 
ments and  come  up  with  a  list  of  available 
state  land  for  the  small  plot  gardening  pro- 
gram. The  spokesman  said  this  year  the  pro- 
gram would  be  a  pilot  program  possibly  in- 
volving 6  to  12  gardens  around  the  state, 
but  next  year  the  program  would  be  "full 
blown." 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride  in 
drawing  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
truly  commendable  program  which  Mas- 
sachusetts has  developed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Governor  Dukakis.  I  particu- 
larly want  to  point  out  that  Massachu- 
setts has  identified  over  6,500  acres  of 
land  suitable  for  community  gardening, 
and  that  it  has  done  so  without  costing 
the  taxpayer  1  cent.  Now  that  is  what 
I  call  leading  the  Nation.  The  following 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor details  the  outstanding  efforts  of  my 
State: 

State  Land  foe  Gaedens,  Fabms 
(By  Colin  Stewart) 

Behold  the  Ideal  Dukakis-era  state  bu- 
reaucracy: the  Division  of  Agricultural  Land 
Use. 

It  spends  no  money,  because  It  has  no 
money  to  spend.  But  It  does  Its  Job,  which 
Is  to  make  vacant  state  land  avaUable  for 
gardening  and  farming. 

Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis  has  called  for  a 
pilot  program  of  gardening  on  state  land 
and  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Land  Use 
to  racing  against  time,  and  cutting  through 


paperwork,  to  make  land  available  this  spring 
to  farmers  and  gardeners. 

The  division,  which  Is  in  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Is  headed  by  acting  di- 
rector Warren  Shepard,  who  was  temporar- 
ily plucked  from  the  Division  of  Plant  Pest 
Control.  Plant  pests  will  not  be  troublesome 
again  imtll  June,  he  explains,  and  then  he 
may  be  back  at  his  former  post. 

He  says  he  hopes  the  division  wUl  get  per- 
manent staff  in  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  despite  the  Governor's  plans  to  cut 
agency  budgets  by  10  percent. 

The  division  s  staff  consists  only  of  whlte- 
balred  Warren  Colby,  who  works  full  time 
\mder  the  auspices  of  a  program  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Elder  Affairs,  but  is  paid  Just  his  trans- 
portation costs. 

With  the  help  of  a  citizens  advisory  com- 
mittee,  Mr.   Colby   and   Mr.   Shepard   have 
drawn  up  regulations  for  use  of  state  land, 
and    have    begim    negotiations    with    state 
agencies.  Mr.  Shepard  says  that  agencies  have 
listed  about  6,500  acres  of  their  land  as  farm- 
lands. Just  half  of  that  In  production  this 
year  would  be  a  sizable  achievement,  he  says. 
Two  sets  of  regulations,  for  community 
gardens  and  for  long-term  farming,  were  pre- 
sented  by   the   division   at   a   recent   public 
hearing.  Community  gardens,  under  the  regu- 
lations, would  be  cultivated  by  "gardening 
groups,"  each  with  its  own  experienced  gar- 
dening supervisor.  Each  group  would  sub- 
mit to  the  division  Its  plans  for  a  garden's 
"plots,  paths,  access,  etc.,"  and  would  agree 
to  keep  Its  garden  "free  of  mature  weeds." 
Priority    In    assigning    land    for    gardens 
would  go  to  the  elderly,  to  low-income  fami- 
lies, and  to  children  aged  7  through  16. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  NOISE 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972  AND  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  introduce  a  pair  of  bills 
which,  if  passed,  should  in  just  1  year 
change  the  face  of  commercial  aviation 
in  our  country  for  the  better.  At  the 
moment,  our  airlines,  our  airport  oper- 
ators, and  our  aircraft  manufacturers 
operate  the  most  successful  passenger 
aircraft  service — both  in  terms  of  equip- 
ment and  numbers  served — in  the  world. 
We  can  all  be  justly  proud  of  the  domi- 
nance of  the  American  commercial  avia- 
tion community. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  hardly  add 
that  this  magnificent  record  of  accom- 
plishment has  increasingly  become  blem- 
ished, and  has  increasingly  come  under 
the  justifiable  condemnation  of  millions 
of  Americans,  and  many  in  this  House, 
because  of  a  single,  vital,  issue — the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise. 

With  success  has  come  growth,  and 
with  growth  has  come  a  situation  where 
the  areas  around  even  medium-sized 
American  airports  are  practically  unliv- 
able  because  of  aircraft  noise.  This  is  not 
simpUstic  rhetoric,  as  we  in  this  House 
know.  The  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act,  and  the  Noise  Control  Act,  have 
clearly  shown  Congress  foresight  in  at- 
tempting to  head  off  the  proven  medical 
and  psychological  ill  effects  of  noise,  be 
it  aircraft,  or  jackhammer. 

We  have  recognized  the  problem  of 
noise  pollution  to  merit  Federal  atten- 
tion, just  as  we  have  recognized  that  all 


matters  of  pollution  are  of  vital  Interest 
to  the  welfare  of  our  citizens.  That  is  why 
we  created  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  has  valiantly  over  the 
years  attempted  to  aid  our  industries  and 
our  communities  in  cutting  down  noise 
and  physical  pollution. 

Significant  in  its  failure  to  adequately 
address  the  problem  of  noise  is  the  air- 
craft Industry,  however.  Despite  individ- 
ual success  in  cutting  down,  such  as  that 
represented  by  the  Lockheed  lO-li  pas- 
senger jet,  for  example,  the  fact  is  that 
the  oil  crunch  places  even  more  pressure 
on  the  airline  industry  to  cling  to  older, 
and  far  noisier  aircraft  to  remain  eco- 
nomically viable  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs. 

If  we  in  this  House  have  learned  any- 
thing in  recent  years  regarding  environ- 
mental and  health  legislation,  it  is  that 
concern  will  not  be  translated  into  action 
unless  there  is  strong  leadership — includ- 
ing regulation— at  the  Federal  level.  It 
is  this  crucial  area  which  is  lacking  in 
the  aircraft  community,  and  to  which  I 
am  addressing  myself  today. 

While  I  do  not  fault  the  basic  integrity 
of  the  FAA,  and  wish  to  make  it  clear 
today  that  I  am  not  aiming  my  legisla- 
tion at  the  FAA,  it  has  become  clear  that 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  FAA  is  un- 
able to  focus  adequately  on  the  problem 
of  aircraft  noise.  By  this  I  mean  that  de- 
spite occasional  publication  of  proposed 
guidelines,  we  today  are  still  faced  with 
a  situation  where  absolutely  no  mean- 
ingful relief  from  the  ill  effects  of  air- 
craft noise  is  in  sight. 

Right  now,  more  than  $30  million  In 
aircraft-noise  damage  suits  are  plaguing 
our  Nation's  airport  operators.  If  we  wait 
until  1979,  when  certain  noise-abatement 
techniques  are  supposed  to  take  effect, 
this  $30-plus  million  will  undoubtedly 
have  grown  to  even  more  staggering,  and 
potentially  crippling,  amounts. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  pair 
of  bills  which  should,  within  1  year  of 
enactment,  help  the  FAA  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities,  and  help  the  airline  in- 
dustry take  the  steps  necessary  to  avoid 
the  moral  and  legal  penalties  which  pres- 
ently threaten  to  bury  it. 

The  first  bm  will  take  the  FAA  off  the 
hook  on  the  question  of  aircraft  noise  by 
removing  statutory  authority  for  aircraft 
noise  from  the  FAA  and  transferring  it 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
where,  of  course,  it  has  belonged  all 
along.  The  Congress,  in  establishing  the 
EPA,  clearly  intended  EPA  to  have  over- 
all authority  in  all  areas  of  pollution, 
with  other  Federal  agencies  retaining  the 
appropriate  technical  and  specific  rule- 
making capacity  only  insofar  as  the 
Congress  mandate  that  pollution  be 
brought  under  control  is  not  circumvent- 
ed by  industry  pressure. 

Specifically,  those  of  us  in  this  House 
in  1972  may  recall  that  aircraft  noise- 
control  authority  was  originally  slated  to 
fall  directly  under  EPA's  mandate,  but 
In  the  final  authorization  bill,  that  power 
was  left  out. 

While  recognizing  the  FAA's  technical 
resources  and  expertise,  my  legislation 
returns  to  EPA  the  final  say  on  what  air- 
craft noise  standards  will  be,  and  how 
they  will  be  enforced.  The  bill,  which  I 
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will  submit  to  the  Record  for  your  study 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  sets  a 
specific  timetable  for  the  issuance  and 
implementation  of  aircraft  noise-control 
standards. 

To  summarize,  my  legislation  would 
give  EPA  6  months  to  devise  specific 
recommendations  and  regulations  on  air- 
craft noise.  The  FAA  would  then  have  3 
months  to  study  and  respond  to  EPA's 
directives,  and  a  final  3  months  to  im- 
plement the  EPA  directives.  If  at  the  end 
of  1  year  the  FAA  has  not  compUed,  the 
EPA  would  have  statutory  authority  to 
issue  rules  binding  on  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. 

This  bill  by  itself  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise,  of  course,  as  we 
all  recognize  that  improvements  cost 
money.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
this  House  are  only  too  aware  of  the 
effects  of  rising  gasoline  costs  for  all 
areas  of  society,  particularly  the  trans- 
portation industry.  I  know  that  some  air- 
lines have  been  hit  with  40-  to  60-percent 
increases  in  operating  costs  due  to  the 
Arabs'  ill-advised  attempts  to  capitalize 
on  the  West's  fuel  supply  situation. 

My  second  bill,  therefore,  would  pro- 
vide Federal  recognition  of  costs  and  spe- 
cific Federal  relief  to  the  aircraft  indus- 
try so  that  aircraft  noise  can  be  success- 
fully combated  in  fact— and  not  just  in 
regulation — by  1980. 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  great  debate 
within  the  industry  on  whether  to  pur- 
sue the  noise  abatement  techniques  of 
"retrofitting",  which  involves  installa- 
tion of  noise  suppression  devices,  or  the 
far  more  costly  "re-fan"  method.  Even 
the  more  economical  and  more  easily 
implemented  retrofit  process  is  estimated 
to  Involve  some  $750  million  if  the  2,000- 
plus  aircraft  of  the  present  American 
commercial  aviation  fleet  were  to  be  fully 
covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  increasing 
costs  of  all  aspects  of  the  airline  indus- 
try, and  because  of  the  increasing  in- 
tolerability  of  the  problems  of  aircraft 
noise,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  time  for  debate  has  passed,  and  add 
that  we  must  immediately  move  to  adopt 
the  most  economical  aircraft  noise 
abatement  technique  available  in  order 
to  provide  the  quickest  and  most  effec- 
tive relief. 

Accordingly,  the  second  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  provides  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  for  the  installation 
of  noise  suppression  devices  through  the 
method  known  as  retrofitting.  Specifi- 
cally, my  bill  authorizes  $750  million  over 
a  5-year  period  for  assistance  to  aircar- 
ners  in  these  installations. 

Coupled  with  my  first  bill,  transfer- 
nng  noise  authority  from  the  FAA  to  the 
EPA,  we  must  recognize  that  by  making 
noise-suppression  mandatory,  we  must 
assume  our  fair  share  of  the  cost  in  the 
name  of  the  public  health  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 

My  second  bill  would  give  the  airline 
industry  5  years— boosted  by  this  mas- 
sive Infusion  of  Federal  aid— to  complete 
uie  retrofit  process  on  the  2,000-plus  air- 
craft presently  In  need  of  noise  abate- 
^^"*  technology.  I  should  add  that  the 
Aviation  Advisory  Commission  has  stud- 


led  the  retrofit  process,  and  concluded 
that  its  benefits  "will  be  quite  substan- 
tial." Further,  the  EPA  has  confirmed 
that  no  more  than  5  years  should  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  retrofit  proc- 
ess. 

Acting  on  this  EPA  estimate,  my  bill 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  carrier 
to  operate  the  older,  noiser,  aircraft— 
principally  Boeing  707's,  727's,  and  737's, 
the  Douglas  DC  8's  and  9's,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Aircraft  Ill's— after  that  5-year  pe- 
riod. 

I  should  add  that  the  EPA  and  the  FAA 
have  already  cooperated  in  making  noise 
suppression  mandatory  in  new  aircraft 
as  of  1979.  But,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks  today,  we  cannot 
wait  until  1979  before  we  even  begin  to 
tackle  an  issue  which  so  clearly  affects 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  safely 
assume  that  whatever  industry  resist- 
ence  which  has  prompted  the  delays  to 
date  should  evaporate  in  light  of  the 
offered  help. 

My  legislation  represents — both  liter- 
ally and  figuratively— a  good  deal  for  the 
aircraft  community  as  a  whole,  and  I 
hope  they  will  join  with  me  in  urging 
favorable  consideration  of  my  bills  by 
Congress,  and  swift  approval  by  the 
President.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the 
time  to  move  strongly  on  the  issue  of 
aircraft  noise  is  long  past,  and  that  posi- 
tive action  is  what  is  needed — not  fur- 
ther delay. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit 
copies  of  my  bills  for  the  Record,  and 
formally  introduce  them  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House. 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  that  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  pre- 
scribe standtids  for  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  alrcruft  noise  and  sonic  boom 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled,  That    (a) 
section  7(b)  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 
"(A)  The  term  'FAA'  means  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

"(B)  The  term  'EPA'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

"(2)  In  order  to  afford  present  and  futvire 
relief  and  protection  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare  from  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom, 
the  EPA,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  with  FAA,  shall 
prescribe  standards  for  the  measurement  of 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  and  shall  pre- 
scribe and  amend  such  regulations  as  the 
EPA  may  find  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boom. 

" (3)  The  EPA  shall  publish  proposed  regu- 
lations to  provide  such  control  and  abate- 
ment of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  as  EPA 
determines  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  Within  ninety  days  after 
such  publication  and  submission,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  this 
Act,  the  EPA  shall  promulgate  final  regula- 
tions, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  with  FAA,  and  shall 
submit  such  final  regulations  to  FAA.  Such 
regulations  may  be  revised  by  EPA,  from  time 
to  time.  In  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 


"(4)  In  prescribing  and  amending  stand- 
ards and  regulations  under  this  subsection 
the  EPA  shall— 

"(A)  consider  relevant  avaUable  data  re- 
lating to  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom.  In- 
cluding the  results  of  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act; 

"(B)  consult  with  such  Federal,  State,  and 
Interstate  agencies  as  he  deems  appropriate; 

"(C)  consider  whether  any  proposed 
standard  or  regulation  is  consistent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  In  air  commerce  or 
air  transportation  in  the  public  Interest; 

"(D)  consider  whether  any  proposed 
standard  or  regulation  Is  economically  rea- 
sonable, technologically  practicable,  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  aircraft, 
aircraft  engine,  appliance,  or  certificate  to 
which  It  will  apply;  and 

"(E)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standard  or  regulation  will  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

(b)(1)  Section  611(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  (1)  The  FAA  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  EPA,  and  within  ninety  days  after 
the  promulgation  (and  submission  to  the 
FAA)  by  the  EPA  of  final  regulations  under 
section  7(b)  (3)  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972,  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  all  standards  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  EPA  under  section  7(b) 
of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  and  shall 
carry  out  such  regulations  through  the  use 
of  his  powers  and  duties  in  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  modification,  suspension,  or 
revocation  of  any  certificate  authorized  by 
this  title.  Regulations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
10,  11,  12,  and  16  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972.  No  exemption  with  respect  to  any  stand- 
ard or  regulation  promulgated  by  the  EPA 
under  section  7(b)  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  may  be  made  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  unless  the  FAA  shall  have  consulted 
with,  and  obtained  the  prior  approval  of, 
EPA  before  such  exemption  Is  made.  No  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  FAA  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  may  be  made  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  unless  the  FAA 
shall  have  consulted  with  EPA  before  such 
exemption  Is  made. 

"(2)  The  FAA  shall  not  Issue  an  original 
type  certificate  under  section  603(a)  of  this 
Act  for  any  aircraft  for  which  substantial 
noise  abatement  can  be  achieved  by  pre- 
scribing standards  and  regulations  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  7  of  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  unless  the  EPA  shall  have 
prescribed  standards  and  regulations  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  which  apply  to 
such  aircraft  and  which  protect  the  public 
from  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  consist- 
ent with  the  considerations  listed  In  section 
7(b)  (4)   of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  611(c)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(In- 
cluding control  and  abatement"  and  the  sec- 
ond parenthesis. 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4(c)  (2)  of 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "section  7  of  this  Act  and"  after 
"Administration,",  and  by  striking  out  "(as 
amended  by  section  7  of  this  Act)". 

(d)  Section  10(a)  (6)  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "7," 
before  "13(a),  17,  or  18". 

(e)  Section  12(f)  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "7,"  before 
"17". 

(f)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "7,"  after 
"6.". 

(g)  The  initial  regulations  required  to  be 
published  (and  submitted  to  the  FAA)  by  the 
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Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  the  ameudment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  so  published  and  sub- 
mitted by  such  Administrator  within  six 
mouths  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


HH  — 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of  Federal 
fjuanclal  assistance  for  the  Installation  of 
noise   suppression   devices   of   aircraft   to 
suppress  aircraft  noise  pollution 
Ue  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America    in   Congress    assembled.   That,    as 

used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "air  carrier"  means  an  air 
carrier  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  under  section  401  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  1958,  to  engage  in  air  transporta- 
tion; and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  Act  to 
each  air  carrier  operating  aircraft  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are — 

(1)  aircraft  in  need  of  noise-suppression 
devices  to  suppress  aircraft  noise  pollution, 
and 

(2)  aircraft  for  which  the  installation  of 
such  devices  will  result  in  suppression  of  air- 
craft noise  pollution. 

The  apportionment  to  each  air  carrier  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amounts 
appropriated  as  the  number  of  aircraft  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  aircraft  de- 
scribed In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  operated  by  such  air  carrier 
bears  to  the  total  numt>er  of  such  aircraft 
operated  by  all  such  air  carriers. 

(b)  Of  the  amount  apportioned  to  each 
air -carrier  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, 80  per  centum  shall  be  loaned  to  such 
air  carrier  at  a  rate  of  interest  negotiated 
annually  between  the  Secretary  and  the  air 
carrier.  No  such  loan,  including  any  renewal 
or  extension  thereof,  shall  extend  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  such  loan.  Loans  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stalling noise-suppression  devices  on  aircraft 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  aircraft 
described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a) .  Any  such  loan 
may  be  terminated  if  the  Secretary,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  determines  that  the  air 
carrier  has  not  demonstrated  progress  with 
resjject  to  the  installation  of  such  devices. 

(c)  Of  the  amount  apportioned  to  each 
air  carrier  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, 20  per  centum  shall  be  granted  to  the 
air  carrier  solely  for  the  purpose  of  installing 
noise-suppression  devices  on  aircraft  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  Xx  aircraft  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $7.'>0.000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

See.  4.  (a)  Beginning  on  the  expiration  of 
the  five-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  air  carrier  to  operate  an  aircraft 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  aircraft 
described  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
2(a)  in  air  transportation  which  has  not  had 
a  noise-suppression  device  Installed. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 
If  such  violation  is  a  continuing  violation, 
each  day  of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 


U.S.  ARMS  TO  TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  the  statements  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Sarbanes  of  Mary- 
land, and  I  made  before  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  today,  July 
10,  1975,  on  legislation  proposing  a  re- 
sumption of  United  States  arms  to 
Turkey. 

The  statements  follow: 
Statement  by  Congressman  John  Brademas 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  on  the  subject 
that  has  made  this  hearing  necessary. 

Although  the  immediate  focus  of  the  hear- 
ing is  the  matter  of  the  furnishing  of  United 
States  arms  to  Turkey,  I  believe  that  there 
are  other  extremely  important  Issues  involved 
as  well,  including  United  States  policy  toward 
Oreece,  a  Just  settlement  of  the  situation  in 
Cyprus,  the  role  of  both  Turkey  and  Oreece 
in  NATO,  United  States  policy  with  respect 
to  the  sale  or  grant  of  arms  to  other  foreign 
countries,  and  the  matter  of  the  enforcement 
by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  laws  of  our 
country. 

EVENTS    OF    summer,    1975 

Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  mo.ment  turn 
our  minds  back  to  the  events  of  last  summer. 

After  the  coup  of  July  15,  stimulated  by 
the  military  Junta  in  Greece  and  directed  at 
the  lawfully  elected  government  of  Cyprus, 
the  government  of  Turkey  reacted  strongly 
to  protect  the  Turkish  Cyprlot  minority,  a 
right  that  the  government  of  Turkey  insisted 
it  had  under  the  Zurich  Agreement. 

Few  voices  were  raised  in  this  country  or 
abroad  at  this  initial  action  by  Turkey. 

It  was  only  after  mid-August  that  the 
sharpest  criticisms  of  Turkey  were  made  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries 
for  on  August  14,  1974,  Turkish  military 
forces,  some  40,000  In  number,  armed  and 
equipped  with  bombs  and  bullets,  guns  and 
tanks,  ships  and  aircraft,  supplied  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  Invaded  and 
occupied  the  small,  friendly  island  of  Cyprus. 

As  members  of  this  Committee  are  aware, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  declares  that  no  defense  articles  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  country  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  those  articles  are  to 
be  used  for  defensive  purposes. 

The  same  Act  requires  suspension  of  assist- 
ance when  a  recipient  country  violates  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

As  you  are  also  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  simi- 
lar provisions  are  contained  In  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  with  respect  to  arms  sold 
by  the  United  States  government  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  another  country. 

EXECXmVE  BRANCH  FAU.S  TO  ENFORCE  LAWS 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  obvious 
violation  by  the  government  of  Turkey  of 
the  conditions  under  which  American  arms 
were  supplied,  both  by  grant  and  sale,  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  government  did  not 
enforce  the  provisions  of  law  mandating  that 
Turkey  be  immediately  Ineligible  for  further 
arms  from  the  United  States. 

Congress  gave  the  Administration  months 
to  enforce  our  laws  and  it  was  only  as  a 
consequence  of  the  faUure  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  do  so  that  Congress  voted  to  Insist 
that  the  laws  be  Implemented  and  the  arms 
to  Turkey  be  halted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believed,  as  I  know  many 
Members  of  Congress,  both  Republicans  and 


Democrats  did — for  this  action  of  Congress 
as  you  know,  has  been  a  bipartisan  one—! 
that  a  fundamental  principle  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  was — and  still  is— at  stake  in  this 
matter,  namely,  that  arms  supplied  by  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  must  be 
used  for  defensive,  not  aggressive,  purposes. 
Had  the  Administration  enforced  the  con- 
ditions contained  in  the  laws  to  which  I 
have  referred,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  Congress  to  act  as  we  did  and, 
hopefully,  the  crisis  over  Cyprus  would  bj 
now  have  been  resolved. 

GEORGE  BALL  AND  CTRUS  VANCE 

Your  Committee  has  today  heard  from  two 
distinguished  Americans,  George  Ball  and 
Cyrus  Vance,  who  during  the  1960's  played 
key  roles  in  resolvhig  similar  crises  with  re- 
spect to  Turkish  movements  towards  Cyprus 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Vance  did 
not  leave  the  United  States  in  the  difficult 
situation  In  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
The  laws  of  our  land  and  our  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  Turkey  were  made  clear,  and 
they  were  enforced. 

Now  we  have  been  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  action  of  Congress  in  halting  arms  to 
Turkey  is  meddling  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  ^ 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  passing  laws  and  the  Executive 
Branch  with  the  responslbUity  of  faithfully 
executing  them. 

It  was  the  faUure  of  the  Executive  Branch 
faithfully  to  execute  the  laws  that  made 
Congressional  action  in  this  instance 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  who  have  sup- 
ported the  actions  of  Congress  on  this  matter 
have  at  the  same  time  made  clear  our 
earnest  desire  to  resolve  the  Impasse  which 
has  brought  us  to  this  hearing  room  today. 
We  have,  I  believe  the  record  will  show, 
conducted  ourselves  with  great  restraint. 

We  did  not  press  to  cut  off  arms  last 
August. 

Congress  agreed  to  two  delays  in  the  sus- 
pension of  arms  to  Turkey. 

Mr  Sarbanes  and  I,  following  our  visit 
to  Greece  and  Cyprus  In  January,  made  no 
public  attacks  on  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  government  but  rather  gave  a  full  report 
on  our  trip  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
offered  to  be  helpful  in  any  way  we  could 
to  resolve  the  Turkish  arms-Cyprus  crisis. 
For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cite  one 
other  Instance  of  our  restraint,  we  made 
no  public  criticisms  of  the  January  letter 
from  our  Department  of  Defense  giving  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  sale  by  our  government 
to  the  government  of  Turkey  of  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  bUlion  dollars  in  tank  conversion 
kits.  Obviously,  this  letter,  coming  as  it  did 
during  the  negotiations  on  Cyprus,  would 
have  constituted  ample  cause  for  strong 
public  criticism  of  the  Administration.  In- 
stead, several  of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate 
communicated  our  concern  privately  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Throughout  the  last  months  we  have 
urged  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  govern- 
ment to  exercise  its  diplomatic  efforts  toward 
persuading  the  government  of  Turkey  to 
make,  such  concessions  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus  as  would  warrant  Congress  honorably 
modifying  its  action  in  halting  arms  to 
Turkey. 

ADMINISTRATION  PUSHES  CONGRESS,  NOT  TURKET 

But  the  record  Is  very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Administration  has  instead  focused 
its  energies  far  more  on  reversing  the  action 
of  Congress  than  on  persuading  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  to  negotiate  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  the  issue  which  triggered  the 
Congressional  action  on  arms  to  Turkey,  the 
Invasion  and  occupation  of  Cyprus  with  arms 
supplied  by  the  United  States. 
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The  Administration  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  government  of  Turkey  is 
very  stubborn  on  this  matter.  But  I  think 
It  must  be  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Executive  Branch  by  constantly  attacking 
the  action  of  Congress  and  by  repeatedly 
holding  out  to  Turkey  the  promise  of  re- 
versing Congress,  has  itself  fueled  the  fires 
of  Turkish  intransigence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  us  who  have 
been  Identified  with  criticism  of  the  action 
of  the  government  of  Turkey  on  Cyprus  have 
on  several  occasions  met  with  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  at  every  point  have  made  clear 
our  willingness  to  support  a  resumption  of 
arms  to  Turkey  provided  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  take  steps  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus  to  redress  the  actions  of  last  August. 

We  have  consistently  drawn  attention  in 
particular  to  the  grave  and  tragic  problem 
of  180,000  refugees  on  that  small  island,  some 
of  whom  Mr.  Sarbanes  and  I,  during  our 
January  visit,  saw  living  still  in  tents. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  If  we  resume  arms  shipment  to 
Turkey,  we  will  thereby  improve  the  climate 
for  compromise  on  Cyprus.  But  during  the 
six  month  period  between  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus  In  August  and  the  imposition 
of  the  arms  ban  in  February,  Turkey  did 
receive  American  arms  assistance  and  yet 
took  no  constructive  steps  to  resolve  the 
Cyprus  dispute. 

SUPPORTS    NATO 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  NATO  and  I  think  It  appropri- 
ate here  to  note  that  the  preamble  to  the 
NATO  Charter  declares  emphatically  that 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  "are  determined  to 
safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage,  and 
civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  demcoracy,  individual  liberty, 
and  the  rule  of  law." 

I  am  most  anxious  to  see  this  impasse 
resolved  and  to  see  both  Turkey  and  Greece 
play  a  vigorous  role  within  NATO.  But  I 
would  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one 
of  the  purposes  for  which  NATO  was 
founded,  was  to  safeguard  the  rule  of  law 
and  that  in  taking  the  action  Congress  has 
taken  with  respect  to  arms  to  Turkey,  Con- 
gress has  upheld  the  rule  of  law.  It  is  Con- 
gress that  has  Insisted  that  the  laws  of  our 
land  be  enforced. 

U.S.    OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  several 
objectives  In  the*  situation  which  has  caused 
this  hearing  today.  I  believe  that  most  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  and  most  Members 
*  of  Congress  would  agree  on  the  following 
objectives:  They  are: 

1.  Restoration  of  good  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Turkey. 

2.  Restoration  of  good  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Greece. 

3.  A  prompt  and  Just  settlement  on  the 
Island  of  Cyprus. 

4.  Restoration  of  good  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

5.  Protection  of  the  role  of  both  Turkey 
and  Greece  in  NATO. 

6.  Insistence  on  the  principle,  written  Into 
United  States  law  long  before  the  Cyprus 
crisis,  that  United  States  arms,  whether  sup- 
plied by  grant  or  sale,  must  be  used  by 
recipient  nations  for  defensive,  not  aggressive 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  your  Committee  favor- 
ably reports  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
that  which  has  been  discussed  In  the  media, 
namely,  to  resume  the  supply  of  military 
anas  to  Turkey,  we  will  clearly  be  moving 
counter  to  several  of  these  objectives. 

Obviously,  we  may  have  acted  to  restore 
pod  US.  relations  with  Turkey  and  to  pro- 
tect the  role  of  Turkey  within  NATO. 


SUCH    LEGISLATION    WOULD    DAMAGE    U.S.-GREEK 
RELATIONS 

But  it  Should  be  equally  clear  that  re- 
porting such  legislation  would  be  very  dam- 
aging to  the  restoration  of  good  U.  S.  rela- 
tions with  Greece  and  to  assuring  a  vigorous 
role  for  Greece  within  NATO.  Greece  has  long 
been  an  important  ally  of  the  United  States 
and  we  should  do  nothing  which  could 
weaken  Its  fledgling  democracy. 

Obviously,  approval  of  such  legislation  by 
this  Committee  and  subsequent  favorable 
action  by  Congress  would  not  lead  toward 
a  prompt  and  just  settlement  on  Cyprus  but 
would  only  give  the  government  of  Turkey 
the  arms  it  wants  while  enabling  Turkey 
easily  to  maintain  the  position  it  has  brought 
about  by  force  of  arms  on  Cyprus. 

It  must  be  still  more  clear  that  approval 
of  the  sale  or  grant  of  arms  to  Turkey 
without  any  condition  that  Turkey  must 
make  substantial  advances  toward  a  Just 
settlement  on  Cyprus  would  be  to  abandon 
a  fundamental  principle  of  American  foreign 
policy,  written  into  our  laws,  that  Ameri- 
can arms,  whether  supplied  by  grant  or  sale, 
must  be  used  for  defensive,  not  aggressive, 
purposes  by  recipient  nations. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  Imagine  how  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  seven  times  in  1974  manifested 
a  majority  favoring  suspension  of  military 
assistance  and  sales  to  Turkey — the  most  re- 
cent vote  by  a  margin  of  297-98 — could 
months  later  Justify  a  vote  to  resume  arms, 
for  the  only  circumstance  that  has  changed 
since  that  vote  in  December  is  the  threat 
by  the  government  of  Turkey,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  blackmail,  to  close  U.S.  military 
bases  there. 

blackmail  by  turkey 
But  those  bases  which  Turkey  now  threat- 
ens to  close  are  there  presumably  for  the 
security  of  Turkey  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States.  For  Congress  now  to  capitulate  to 
such  threats  would  be  gravely  injurious 
to  our  national  interest,  as  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger himself  said  on  June  23  of  this  year  at 
Atlanta:  "Any  ally  whoFe  perception  of  its 
national  interest  changes  will  find  us  pre- 
pared to  adapt  or  end  our  treaty  relation- 
ship. No  ally  can  pressure  us  by  a  threat 
of  termination;  we  will  not  accept  that  Its 
security  is  more  Important  to  us  than  It  Is 
to  itself." 

At  the  outset  of  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  said  that  I  believed  that  the  subject 
of  our  hearings,  arms  to  Turkey,  involves 
far  more  than  U.S.  policy  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  If  Congress  now  votes  to 
sell  or  give  arms  to  Turkey,  we  would  be 
telling  any  country  buying  arms  from  us 
that  no  holds  are  barred,  that  the  arms 
can  be  used  to  attack  their  neighbors  or 
any  other  country.  Such  a  change  in  United 
States  foreign  policy  would,  I  think  most 
members  of  this  Committee  agree,  be  po- 
tentially very  dangerous.  I  cite  by  way  of 
example  the  immense  amount  of  arms  sales 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
states. 

proposed  bill  no  "compromise" 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  learned  yesterday  that 
your  Committee  would  be  considering  today 
a  "compromise."  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posal under  consideration  is  no  compro- 
mise. There  Is  a  quid  but  there  is  no  quo.  The 
bill  represents  a  one  way  street.  Turkey  gets 
arms  from  the  United  States.  But  Turkey  is 
required  to  make  no  concessions  whatsoever 
on  Cyprus,  not  even  on  the  humantarlan 
matter  of  allowing  a  substantial  number  of 
the  180,000  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  hoped — and 
continue  to  hope — that  the  Impasse  which 
has  brought  us  together  could  have  been 
avoided   and  that  negotiations  could  have 


produced  a  resolution  of  the  several  issues 
that  are  Involved  here. 

I  for  one  hope  that  your  Committee  will 
not  report  the  legislation  described  as  a 
"compromise"  for  a  vote  on  it  in  the  House, 
no  matter  the  outcome,  can  only  damage 
the  national  Interest  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  tnat  Instead  your  Committee  will 
reject  this  proposal  or  that,  in  the  event 
your  Committee  approves  it,  the  House  will 
reject  It  and  that  our  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  vigorously  urge  our  Turk- 
ish ally  to  respond  to  the  legitimate  and  law- 
ful expressions  of  concern  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  many  Americans 
have  been  questioning  whether  our  constitu- 
tional system  can  function  effectively,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  make  clear  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  stands  for  principle. 

Surely  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  stand,  first,  for  the  principle  that 
American  arms  must  not  be  used  for  aggres- 
sion, and,  second,  for  the  principle  that  the 
laws  of  our  land  must  be  enforced. 

Statement   op   Congressman 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Committee. 

It  is  imperative,  I  believe,  to  underscore 
that  this  hearing  today  and  extensive  hours 
of  Congressional  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  before  this  Committee  would 
never  have  been  necessary  had  Turkey  not 
committed  brutal  aggression  upon  the  island 
of  Cyprus  and  upon  its  people.  That  aggres- 
sion resulted  in  the  occupation  of  40%  of 
C\T>rus  by  Turkish  troops,  the  creation  of 
200.000  refugees— 1/3  of  the  island's  popula- 
tion, and  the  killing  and  wounding  of  thou- 
sands. This  damage  and  destruction  was  ac- 
complished with  use  of  American  arms  pro- 
vided to  Turkey  for  defensive  purposes  under 
bilateral  and  collective  alliance  agreemente- 
alliances  with  the  objective  of  deterring  ag- 
gression not  condoning  it. 

In  response  to  this  aggressive  action  the 
Congress  stopped  the  flow  of  military  arms 
and  equipment  to  Turkey.  In  so  doing  the 
Congress  asserted  a  principle  which  I  believe 
of  fundamental  importance  to  American  for- 
eign policy— that  weapons  are  supplied  to 
other  countries,  and  indeed  for  our  own  use. 
for  defensive  and  not  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. This  principle  was  reflected  in  legis- 
lation concerning  foreign  assistance  de- 
veloped by  this  Committee  well  over  a  dec- 
ade ago.  This  principle  was  applied  by  the 
Congress  in  our  prior  consideration  of  this 
matter  in  the  face  of  the  intense  opposi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

To  reverse  this  prior  decision  in  whole  or 
in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  now  pending  seek  to  do.  vrtth- 
out  some  action  by  Turkey  to  remedy  the 
con.sequences  of  Its  aggressive  action  "is  an 
abandonment  of  that  basic  principle. 

Despite  the  assertion  of  the  Administra- 
tion, it  is  indeed  an  explicit  condoning  of 
the  aggression  and  establishes  a  precedent 
which  I  believe  deeply  is  Inimical  to  the  true 
and  best  Interests  of  this  country. 

What  lessons  are  countries  all  over  the 
world  to  draw  about  the  uses  to  which  Amer- 
ican armaments  can  be  put  and  about  the 
purposes  of  our  alliances  If  a  decision  to  pe- 
nalize aggression  is  reversed  without  any 
basis  upon  which  to  ground  such  a  change  in 
position.  I  urge  careful  attention  to  the 
broader  consequences  throughout  the  world 
and  to  the  fundamental  rationale  of  our  for- 
eign policy  of  a  simple  reversal  of  position 
without  such   a   basis—*  bald  reversal   for 
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which  the  Administration  Is  lobbying  so 
vlgorovLBly. 

In  oxir  discussions  with  the  Administra- 
tion we  have  emphasized  that  the  resump- 
tion of  the  flow  of  military  material  and 
actions  by  Turkey  to  remedy  the  aggression 
are  clearly  Inter-related.  Obviously  such  an 
Inter-relatlonshlp  exists  since  the  flow  of 
military  material  would  never  have  been  ter- 
minated but  for  the  aggression.  What  level 
of  remedial  actions  should  be  correlated  with 
what  level  of  military  re-supply  is  a  matter 
which  can  be  discussed  but  that  there  should 
be  such  reciprocity  Is  essential  If  there  Is  to 
be  a  principled  content  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Without  such  a  principled  content  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  people  will  support 
a  foreign  policy  and  Indeed  one  can  ask  why 
should  they.  Without  such  a  principled  con- 
tent I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  will 
hold  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  world 
premised  upon  anything  else  but  Its  power. 
We  have  not  in  the  past  been  willing  to  pro- 
ceed solely  on  that  premise.  If  we  are,  as  the 
President  said  at  Fort  McHenry  in  my  Con- 
gressional District  on  the  evening  of  July  4th 
quoting  Abraham  Lincoln  "the  last  best  hope 
of  mankind,"  then  we  must  also  keep  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  power  as  essential  elements 
of  our  leadership.  In  a  very  deep  and  basic 
sense  that  Issue  Is  now  before  this  Com- 
mittee. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TITLE  11 
OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
unjust  and  unpopular  provision  of  the 
social  security  program  is  the  earnings 
limitation,  otherwise  known  as  the  re- 
tirement test. 

Presently,  recipients  of  social  security 
who  earn  over  $2,520  per  year  suffer  a  $1 
reduction  in  benefits  for  every  $2  they 
earn  in  excess  of  that  amoimt.  The 
amoimt  of  $2,520  is  a  ridiculously  low 
level  and  actually  stands  as  a  barrier  to 
those  who  want  to  work  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 

According  to  the  1975  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security,  the 
burden  of  the  retirement  test  falls  most 
heavily  on  low-income  individuals  who 
do  not  have  access  to  private  Insurance, 
pension  plans,  savings,  or  other  sources 
of  nonwork  Income  to  supplement  their 
social  security  benefits  after  retirement. 
A  beneficiary's  Income  from  such  non- 
work  sources  as  dividends,  rents,  or  pen- 
sion payments  is  not  taken  into  account 
for  the  retirement  test.  It  appears  we  are 
punishing  the  very  members  of  our  so- 
ciety whom  we  should  be  seeking  to  pro- 
tect, those  who  are  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  on  fixed  Incomes  during  one  of  the 
worse  inflationary  periods  in  our  history. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  almost  double  the  present 
earnings  limitation  while  liberalizing  the 
provision  for  reduction  of  benefits  from 
$1  for  every  $2  earned  to  a  reduction  of 
$1  In  benefits  for  every  $3  earned.  Under 
current  law,  recipients  are  faced  with  a 
severe  cutback  In  benefits  after  the  $2,- 
520  limit  has  been  reached.  This  bill 
would  ease  the  impact  of  that  cutback 
so  that  as  the  income  level  Increased, 
social  security  benefits  would  then  grad- 
ually taijer  off. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  determines 
an  income  of  $2,490  for  a  single  person 


In  an  urban  area  to  be  the  poverty  level. 
Do  we  really  want  to  keep  social  security 
recipients — who  are  not  welfare  recip- 
ients, but  who  have  worked  and  pro- 
vided in  advance  for  the  benefits  they 
or  their  beneficiaries  receive — on  the 
brink  of  poverty?  Too  many  of  our  pres- 
ent laws  encourage  people  not  to  work 
by  penalizing  them  when  they  help  to 
provide  for  themselves.  My  proposal 
would  enable  the  recipients  of  social 
security  to  contribute  substantially  to 
their  own  income  by  working,  while  con- 
tinuing to  receive  a  reasonable  payment 
from  social  security. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows : 

HJl.  8541 

A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 

Act  to  increase  to  $5,000  the  amount  of 

outside  earnings  which  (subject  to  further 

Increases  under  the  automatic  adjustment 

provisions)     Is    permitted    an    Individual 

each   year  without  any   deductions   from 

benefits  thereunder,  and  to  provide  that 

earnings  In  excess  of  that  figure  will  reduce 

benefits  by  only  one-third  of  the  excess 

(rather  than  by  one-half  as  at  present) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress  assembled.   That    (a) 

subsection  (f )  (3)  of  section  203  of  the  Social 

Security   Act    Is   amended   by   striking   out 

"$200  or  the  exempt  amount"  and  Inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  "$416.66%  or  (if  higher)  the 

exempt  amount". 

(b)  Subsections  (f)(1),  (f)(4)(B),  and 
(h)(1)(A)  of  such  section  203  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "$200  or  the  ex- 
empt amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$416.662.1,  or  (if  higher)  the  exempt 
amount". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  203 
(f)  (3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "33 '/a  per  centum". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  (notwithstanding  any 
action  taken  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  under  section  203(f)  (8)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  but  subject  to  any 
action  taken  after  such  date  under  that  sec- 
tion) with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TESTIMONY  ON  BEHALF  OF  H.R. 
5246  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  ELIZA- 
BETH HOLTZMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Commer- 
cial Law  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  H.R.  5246,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  Arab-inspired  secondary  boy- 
cotts against  American  businesses.  I 
introduced  this  bill  together  with  Chair- 
man Peter  Rodino  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  it  now  has  85  cosponsors  from 
25  States. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  I  would  like  to  bring  my  testi- 
mony to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Testimony  or  Representative  Elizabeth 
Holtzman 


INTBODtrcriON 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Peter 
W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  for  hJs  wise  leadership  in 
holding  hearings  on  the  important  subject  of 
Arab-inspired  discriminatory  boycotts.  I  am 


honored  that  he  Joined  with  me  In  introduc- 
ing H.R.  5246  and  that  a  majority  of  this 
subcommittee  has  co-sponsored   it  as  well. 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  many 
reports  of  Arab  economic  blackmail  aimed  at 
American  firms  which  trade  with  Israel  or  are 
owned  by  or  employ  Jews.  Arab  nations  and 
businesses  have  not  only  directly  refused  to 
deal  with  such  firms,  but  they  have  sought 
to  force  other  American  firms  to  discrimi- 
nate against  them  as  well.  That  they  attempt 
to  coerce  others  in  this  country  to  adopt 
those  practices  is  dangerous  and  intolerable. 

The  implications  of  such  economic  coercion 
are  enormous,  posing  a  great  and  increasing 
threat  to  our  Nation.  A  small  number  of 
Arab  companies  can,  through  economic  pres- 
sure, Influence  a  much  larger  number  of 
American  companies  to  participate  in  dis- 
criminatory practices.  Thus,  a  multiplier 
effect  is  created  which  could  spread  discrimi- 
nation throughout  American  business.  And 
as  their  economic  power  grows,  the  Arabs  are 
likely  to  have  a  much  greater  Influence  on 
American  business  than  ever  before,  both 
through  foreign  trade  and  through  increased 
investment  in  domestic  corporations. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Arabs  to  use  naked 
economic  blackmail  to  coeroe  Americans  Into 
engaging  In  religious  discrimination,  and  we 
cannot  allow  any  foreign  power  to  dictate 
business  practices  in  the  United  States. 

PROVISIONS    OP    HJl.    5246 

It  is  essential,  then  that  Congress  act 
quickly  to  protect  Americans  from  foreign 
economic  blackmail.  H.R.  5246  will  do  so.  It 
Imposes  stiff  criminal  and  civil  penalties  on 
companies  which  use  economic  means  to 
coerce  others  to  discriminate  against  Ameri- 
cans because  of  religion,  race,  sex,  national 
origin  or  lawful  support  for  or  trade  with 
another  country. 

The  bill  also  penalizes  any  company  that 
cooperates  with  or  participates  In  an  illegal 
boycott.  This  provision  is  particularly  Im- 
portant, because  it  wUl  furnish  American 
firms  with  a  legal  basis  for  resisting  dis- 
criminatory Arab  economic  pressure,  and 
deny  competitive  advantage  to  any  company 
which  would  yield  to  such  pressure. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  unlawful, 
under  the  bill,  for  an  Arab  bank  to  tell  an 
American  company — as  a  condition  of  deal- 
ing with  that  company — not  to  do  business 
with  another  firm,  because  it  Is  owned  by 
Jews,  or  because  it  trades  with  the  State  of 
Israel.  It  would  be  unlawful,  as  well,  for  the 
American  company  to  obey  such  a  discrimi- 
natory command. 

Although  the  bill  was  designed  to  meet 
the  Immediate  threat  posed  by  Arab  oil 
blackmail.  Its  scope  Is  broader.  It  Is  Intended 
to  protect  all  Amerlacns  against  secondary 
boycotts  engaged  In  for  purposes  of  religious, 
racial,  or  other  discrimination. 

In  order  to  have  a  substantial  deterrent 
effect,  the  bill  imposes  severe  penalties,  eqviBl 
to  those  In  the  antitrust  laws.  Any  company 
which  Instigates  an  Illegal  boycott  would  be 
subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $1  million,  and  Its 
officials  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  terms  of 
up  to  3  years  and  fines  of  up  to  $100,000. 
A  firm  that  participates  In  a  boycott  would 
be  subject  to  fines  of  up  to  half  a  million 
dollars,  and  Its  officials  to  fines  of  up  to 
$60,000. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  also  authorized 
to  seek  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $500,000 
against  a  firm  Initiating  a  discriminatory 
boycott.  If  the  firm  Is  not  present  in  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General  Is  em- 
powered. In  an  appropriate  proceeding,  to 
seize  its  assets  in  this  country,  Including 
any  funds  owed  to  It  by  an  American  com- 
pany, to  satisfy  the  civil  penalty. 

Any  person  or  company  Injured  by  an 
lUegal  boycott  could  bring  action  In  Federal 
court  for  treble  damages  against  a  company 
Instigating  the  boycott.  In  addition,  an  Indi- 
vidual or  company  would  have  the  right  to 
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sue  to  stop  a  boycott  from  going  Into  effect, 
and  to  bring  an  action  for  damages  against 
a  company  participating  In  a  boycott. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  draft  a  bill 
that  protects  all  Americans  from  Invidious 
economic  coercion,  but  does  not,  in  the 
process,  infringe  on  rights  of  free  expression. 
Eminent  legal  authorities  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  drafting  of  the  bill  to  assure 
that  it  prohibits  Arab  economic  blackmail 
and  similar  types  of  discriminatory  economic 
coercion,  but  nothing  else.  Thus,  the  pro- 
hibition against  Instigating  a  boycott  ap- 
plies only  to  companies  conducting  business 
for  a  profit — not  to  individuals,  labor  unions, 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  Second,  the  bill 
prohibits  only  secondary  boycotts;  that  Is, 
the  pressuring  of  "neutrals"  to  refuse  to  do 
business  with  a  third  person  for  reasons  of 
race,  religion,  sex,  or  trading  with  a  foreign 
country. 

DIMENSIONS  op  the  PROBLEM 

It  has  been  the  unique  good  fortune  of 
America  not  to  have  to  worry  about  foreign 
economic  threats  to  our  way  of  life.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  In  our  200  years,  this  in- 
dependence may  be  slipping  away  because  of 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  oil  producing  na- 
tions. 

It  is  staggering  to  realize  the  present  and 
potential  wealth  of  the  OPEC  nations.  OPEC 
oil  revenues  In  1974  were  estimated  at  $105 
billion.  Of  this  amount,  some  $55  billion  Is 
surplus,  available  for  foreign  Investment.  The 
remaining  $50  billion  is  used  to  purchase 
goods  and  services — In  large  part  from  the 
United  States  and  other  Industrialized 
nations. 

These  sums  provide  the  Arab  nations  with 
enormous  leverage  In  the  world  economy — 
leverage  which  Is  only  beginning  to  be  felt 
because  the  great  portion  of  the  wealth  has 
been  acquired  in  the  past  two  years.  In  the 
words  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Gerald  L.  Parsky:  "We  must  recognize  that 
the  increased  economic  power  of  the  Arab 
oil  exporting  countries  has  substantially  en- 
hanced the  potential  effect  of  the  boycott. 
Being  boycotted  by  the  Arab  League  U  a 
much  more  serious  situation  for  most  Amer- 
ican firms  In  1975  than  it  was  in  1955." 

And  I  might  add.  It  will  be  even  more  seri- 
ous In  1930  when  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
Arabs  may  be  Importing  $200  billion  a  year 
In  goods  and  services,  and  when  they  may 
have  accumulated  half  a  trillion  dollars  In 
Investment  capital — equal  to  the  value  of  all 
the  companies  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

How  serious  Is  the  situation  now?  The  full 
Impact  of  the  petrodollars  is  hard  to  gauge, 
but  by  viewing  a  few  Illustrations,  we  may 
get  an  Idea  of  the  size  of  the  problem. 

Under  the  Export  Administration  Act,  ex- 
porters are  required  to  report  any  requests 
they  receive  to  engage  in  restrictive  trade 
practices.  From  1970  through  1974,  export- 
ers reported  44,709  transactions  Involving 
Arab  requests  for  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices against  Israel.  In  only  14  of  these  trans- 
actions, .03%  of  the  time,  did  an  exporter 
say  It  would  not  comply  with  the  discrimi- 
natory request.  Indeed,  last  year,  when  ex- 
ports to  Arab  League  nations  rose  80%  to 
•3.4  billion,  not  one  exporter  reported  a  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  a  discriminatory  re- 
quest. 

Reports  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  represent  only  the  slimmest  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  since  the  Commerce  Department 
acknowledges  that  the  vast  majority  of  ex- 
porters either  do  not  know  of,  or  simply  Ig- 
nore, Its  requirements.  Thus,  while  the  Com- 
merce Department  estimates  that  30,000  U.S. 
firms  either  do  business  abroad  or  have  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  doing  so,  no  more  than 
60  firms  have  ever  reported  discrimination 
requests  In  any  of  the  last  five  years.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Act  does  not  apply  to  shipping 
companies,  banks,  and  other  financial  insti- 


tutions, all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  Arab 
boycott. 

The  infiuence  of  Arab  money  on  financial 
Institutions  Is  even  harder  to  determine  be- 
cause no  law  requires  the  Identification  of 
all  foreign  Investments  In  the  U.S.  According 
to  one  estimate,  Arab  nations  have  two  to 
three  billion  dollars  deposited  In  each  of 
several  major  New  York  banks.  The  with- 
drawal or  even  the  threatened  withdrawal  of 
those  deposits,  representing  from  8%  to  15% 
of  a  bank's  assets,  could  cause  great  financial 
dislocation. 

Arab  wealth  has,  thus,  grown  to  the  point 
at  which  It  can  exert  great  Influence  on 
American  business.  The  projected  tenfold 
Increase  In  this  wealth  In  the  future  presents 
a  truly  frightening  prospect  and  demands 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress. 

DISCRIMINATORY    PRACTICES   TJSED 

The  chief  means  used  by  the  Arabs  to 
coerce  American  businesses  Is  the  Arab 
League  boycott.  A  list  of  companies  to  be 
boycotted  Is  produced  by  the  League's  Boy- 
cott Office  In  Damascus,  Syria,  and  each 
League  member  develops  Its  own  blacklist 
based  on  this  master  list. 

Companies  are  blacklisted  because  they  al- 
legedly contribute  to  the  military  or  eco- 
nomic strength  of  Israel.  While  the  criteria 
for  determining  whether  a  company  should 
be  Included  on  the  list  are  not  at  all  clear 
(nor  are  they  rigorously  followed).  Its  scope 
Is  broad.  A  company  may  be  blacklisted  be- 
cause of  so-called  "Zionist  tendencies,"  which 
may  mean  that  a  prominent  officer  or  share- 
holder supports  the  existence  of  the  State  of 
Israel  or  has  donated  to  Jewish  causes.  Firms 
may  be  blacklisted  because  they  are  Joint 
venture  partners  of  other  blacklisted  firms, 
because  they  operate  branches  in  Israel,  or 
because  they  provide  technical  assistance  to 
Israeli  companies. 

Arab  governments  and  businesses  are  not 
supposed  to  contract  with,  sell  to,  buy  from, 
or  patronize  blacklisted  firms.  Some  ex- 
amples: 

An  Arab  company  which  Is  a  leader  or  co- 
manager  of  an  Investment  venture  cannot 
contract  with  a  blacklisted  Investor.  Thus, 
the  Kuwait  International  Investment  Com- 
pany withdrew  from  two  lending  syndicates 
when  Its  co-manager,  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Penner  and  Smith,  refused  to  drop  Lazard 
Freres  as  an  underwriter.  The  Ku waits  have 
successfully  forced  blacklisted  underwriters 
out  of  several  French  lending  sjmdlcates. 

Arab  companies  direct  American  banks  not 
to  pay  exporters,  unless  the  exporter  certifies 
compliance  with  the  boycott.  Thus,  In  order 
to  make  payment  under  a  Letter  of  Credit,  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  required  suppliers 
and  exporters  to  declare  that  the  company 
which  produced  the  commodity  supplied  was 
not  affiliated  with  a  company  on  the  black- 
list, and  that  the  supplier  or  exporter  had  no 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with  Israel.  In 
this  way,  American  banks  are  made  the  en- 
forcing agents  of  the  Arab  boycott. 

Suppliers  of  goods  to  the  Arabs  are  re- 
quired to  certify  that  the  goods  are  not  of 
Israeli  origin,  do  not  contain  Israeli  mate- 
rials, and  are  not  manufactured  by  com- 
panies on  the  blacklist. 

Shippers  are  required  to  certify  that  the 
particular  vessel  used  is  not  blacklisted.  Is 
not  owned  by  an  Israeli  and  will  not  call  at 
an  Israeli  port. 

Pressures  can  be  direct — as  when  the  Arab 
League  Boycott  Conference  warned  Volks- 
wagen to  stop  dealing  with  Israel.  (Volks- 
wagen, to  Its  credit,  has  not  complied.) 

Pressure  can  be  subtle.  In  an  unverified 
story,  recounted  In  the  New  York  financial 
community,  an  American  corporation  was 
seeking  a  loan  from  an  American  Investment 
bank.  Saudi  Arabian  money  was  Involved.  An 
officer  of  the  American  bank  said  that  be- 
cause some  of  the  company's  directors  were 
associated  with  blacklisted  firms,  there  might 


be  some  problem  with  the  loan.  Whether 
or  not  the  company  ultimately  receives  this 
loan,  It  will  certainly  have  a  good  look  at  Its 
Board  of  Directors  and  be  more  careful  next 
time.  And  whether  or  not  the  story  is  ac- 
curate. It  Is  likely  to  have  an  effect. 

Some  of  the  biggest  American  companies 
are  Involved.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  is  on 
the  blacklist  and  Its  President  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "I  would  like  to  see  Ford  off  the  list." 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  refused  to  open 
an  Israeli  branch,  acknowledging  that  it 
feared  economic  retaliation  by  the  Arabs. 
If  Ford  and  Chase  Manhattan  can  be  in- 
timidated, how  can  the  average  firm  hope  to 
resist  Arab  blackmail? 

THE    ANTrraXTST    LAWS    ARE    NOT    AN    CPFECTTVS 
ALTERNATIVE   TO   Hit.    6246 

The  anti-trust  laws  are  broad  and  general. 
They  do  not.  In  so  many  words,  outlaw  pri- 
mary or  even  secondard  boycotts.*  If  they 
are  to  apply  to  discriminatory  secondary 
boycotts.  It  can  come  about  only  through 
Judicial  Interpretation. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  serious 
legal  problems  with  applying  the  anti-trust 
laws  to  discriminatory  secondary  boycotts. 
In  fact,  the  Justice  Department — in  Its  testi- 
mony of  March  3,  1975,  before  a  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee — expressed  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  applicability  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  to  this  problem. 

Let  me  enumerate  for  you  some  of  these 
legal  stumbling  blocks.  The  first  and  most 
serious  one  Is  the  so-called  "foreign  com- 
pulsion" defense  to  an  anti-trust  prosecu- 
tion. A  company  can  avoid  any  liability  by 
providing  that  Its  Illegal  anti-trust  actions 
were  coerced  by  a  foreign  government. 

In  this  regard,  the  recent  case  of  Inter- 
american  Refining  Corp.  v.  Texaco  Maracalbo, 
Inc."  is  instructive.  Here,  a  U.S.  corporation 
brought  a  treble  damage  action  against  two 
other  American  corporations  which  refused 
to  ship  oil  to  It.  The  two  American  corporate 
defendants  claimed  that  they  were  exempt 
from  liability  because  they  were  coerced  into 
a  boycott  by  the  Venezuelan  Government. 
They  claimed  that  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment threatened  not  to  sell  them  any  more 
oil  If  they  did  business  with  the  American 
plaintiff.  The  court  held  the  defense  of  coer- 
cion was  valid.  Unless  this  case  Is  overruled. 
It  would  seem  to  provide  a  ready  defense  to 
virtually  all  anti-trust  prosecutions  aimed 
at  discriminatory  secondary  boycotts. 

The  "combination  and  conspiracy"  re- 
quirement of  the  anti-trust  laws  Is  the  sec- 
ond stumbling  block.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
cover  some  of  the  most  serious  offenses 
under  this  language.  For  example,  let  us  take 
the  situation  where  a  company  engages  In 
discriminatory  boycotts  In  order  to  obtain 
economic  benefits  that  would  not  be  avaU- 
able  otherwise.  Suppose  there  Is  no  actual 
agreement  or  contract  to  engage  In  that  dis- 
crimination. Would  this  be  covered  under 
"contract  and  conspiracy"  requirement? 
Perhaps  not. 

The  third  problem  occurs  with  the  defense 
of  sovereign  Immunity.  Business  enterprises 
owned  by  or  agents  of  foreign  governments 
might  claim  that  theirs  were  acts  of  the 
sovereign  government  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, were  immune  from  prosecution.  The 
fourth  problem  arises  from  the  "material 
adverse  effect"  requirement.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  show  that  a  boycott 
against  businesses  that  trade  with  Israel 
would  have  a  "material  adverse  effect"  on 
commerce  In  the  United  States.  But,  If  the 
particular  goods  could  be  sold  either  to  Arab 
countries  or  to  Israel,  It  might  be  very  dlffl- 


•  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  makes 
Illegal  "every  contract,  combination  ...  or 
conspiracy  In  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce .  .  .  with  foreign  nations." 

•  •  (307  F.  Supp.  1291  (D.  Del.  1970) .) 
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cult  to  show  any  material  harm  to  U.S.  com- 
merce from  coercing  a  company  to  sell  those 
same  goods  to  one  rather  than  the  other. 

The  Justice  Department  also  pointed  out 
a  final  barrier  to  a  successful  anti-trust  pros- 
ecution: the  fact  that  the  Arab-inspired 
boycotts  are  politically,  not  commercially, 
motivated.  If  actions  In  restraint  of  trade 
that  have  non -commercial  purpose  are  legal, 
obviously  and  discriminatory  secondary  boy- 
cott would  be  legal. 

Even  If  the  courts  In  the  final  analysis 
construe  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  to  cover  dlscrlmlnatorv  secondary 
boycotts,  we  would  still  be  confronted  with 
two  problems.  First,  it  is  not  clear  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  attempt  to  brin-^  any 
prosecutions.  Only  a  few  months  aso  ?t  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  appllcabllUy  of  the 
anti-trust  laws.  In  fact,  its  failure  to  utlliz«' 
the  anti-trust  laws  to  protect  U.S.  businesses 
since  1946  spealts  to  the  point  rather 
eloquently. 

A  second  and  equally  Important  hurdle  Is 
the  fact  that  courts  may  be  unlikely  to  im- 
pose stiff  anti-trust  penalties  for  discrimi- 
natory secondary  boycotts.  At  the  outset  for 
example,  there  may  be  Judicial  reluctance 
to  impose  treble  damages  where  there  Is  a 
substantial  change  in  the  Interpretation  of 
the  law. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  5246  avoid  all  of 
these  problems  and  make  it  possible  to  Im- 
po»  stiff  sanctions  on  discriminatory  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
mil.  Its  mandate  to  the  courts  and  the  Justice 
Department  is  clear.  The  bill  plalnlv  rejects 
the  foreign  compulsion  defense  The  bill 
eliminates  the  problems  with  "combination 
or  conspiracy  language.  Section  246(b) 
makes  It  clear  that  efforts  to  enga-e  In  dis- 
criminatory conduct  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  coercion  are  prohibited  The  biu 
of  course  eliminates  any  possible  need  for  a 
nnding  of  commercial  motivation. 
«.f!'^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  effectively  with  the  sover- 
eign Immunity  defense.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Service  exerts  Jurisdiction  by  imposing 
a  tax  on  business  enterprises  which  are  In 
^^p'Jfn;  «ir»^  °^  ^°'^*^  governments, 
w^  «^«^^'  ^«^«"»«  R""ng  66-73.)  While 
M.K  5246  exceots  nations  themselves  as  de- 
fendants, it  covers  all  business  enterprises 
that  are  reachable  for  tax  purposes-even  if 
Sents*'^  "^^^"^  °'*^^**  ^^  ^°''^*S"  So^-^rn. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  serious  leeral 
aST  '""^J-  *'"  "'^«  ''"'^  «»  effort  to 
^.^nL        ^'^"-t'-^st  laws  to  dlscrimlnatorv 

ml7l%7.^-^°'''''  "  ''^^"^  t°  ««  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
leni  Is  simply  and  explicitly  to  outlaw  it.  in 
so  many  words. 
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WASHINGTON  KILLED  HUD  RE- 
FORMS HERE.  AIDES  CHARGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
m  the  June  23  and  July  8  Records.  I  in- 
cluded several  articles  from  a  Chicago 
Tribune  series  exposing  corruption,  mis- 
management, and  neglect  in  HUD/FHA 
programs  and  policies.  I  commended  then 
as  I  do  now  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
nZ  ^'^^f  ^  v'^  responsible  for  the  series. 
Chuck  Neubaurr  and  George  Bliss 

I  will  make  no  effort  at  this  time  to 
give  a  sv-nopsis  of  these  articles  to  my 
colleagues.  I  would  only  sav  that  the  im- 
pact of  these  articles  has  been  far-reach- 
ing. Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Carla  Hills  is  undertaking 
an  investigation  of  the  charges  leveled 


by  Neubauer  and  Bliss.  The  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings scheduled  for  next  week  plan  to 
focus  on  much  of  the  information  gath- 
ered by  the  Tribune  task  force  on 
housing.  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  said 
thD  series  prompted  him  to  call  public 
hearings  in  Chicago  next  Monday  to  de- 
cide what  action  must  be  taken  to  restore 
some  semblance  of  order  to  subsidized 
housing  prog:rams. 

Senator  Charles  Percy  iricluded  the 
June  27.  23.  and  29  articles  on  pages 
21541-21543  of  the  July  8  Record.  I 
now  include  the  June  30,  Julv  1,  and 
July  2  articles  in  the  Record  and  encour- 
age Members  to  read  them  and  weep  but 
then  act  on  the  information. 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  6.  1975 J 
Washing  roN  Killed  HUD  Reforms  Here, 

Aides  Charge 
High  officials  at  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  In  Washington 
last    year    sabotaged    reform    efforts    Inside 
sources  at  HUD  charged  Sunday. 

Sources  at  HUD's  regional,  six-state  office, 
which  Includes  Illinois,  told  The  Tribune 
their  superiors  in  Washington  pressured  the 
Chicago  HUD  office  to  stop  cracking  down  on 
unscrupulous  businesses  dealing  with  HUD 
The  Chicago  HUD  office  began  Its  reform 
efforts  after  completing  a  computer  study 
that  showed  how  business  abuses  of  fed- 
erally Insured  home  mortgages  had  caused 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  waste  here 
The  computer  study,  first  of  Us  kind  In 
the  nation,  forecast  an  even  greater  amount 
of  waste  in  the  Chicago  area  In  the  next 
few  years  If  HUD  failed  to  crack  down  and 
enforce  its  own  regulations. 

A  series  of  reports  appearing  in  The  Trib- 
une last  week  documented  how  thousands  of 
federally  Insured  homes  In  the  Chicago  area 
had  been  damaged  and  destroyed  by  the 
housing  programs. 

Partly  based  on  the  local  comnuter  study 
The  Tribune  series  also  showed  "how  several 
more  thousand  homes,  at  a  cost  of  hundreds 
of  mUUons  of  doUars  to  the  taxpayer  face 
the  same  fate  in  the  r.ext  five  years 

Sources  in  HUD's  regional  office  told  The 
Tribune  late  last  week  that  George  VavouUs 
then  regional  HUD  director,  became  very  dis- 
turbed  about   the   computer   forecast 

Vavoulis  thought  the  study  was  "very  re- 
vealing and  startling."  and  decided  to  warn 
his  Washington  superiors  that  it  would  be 

r'?,.'^^"*"^  against  HUD  If  It  was  made 
public,  the  sources  said. 

Vavoulis  they  said,  went  to  Washington 
to  talk  to  James  L.  Mitchell,  second  In  com- 
mand at  HUD.  but  Mitchell  Ignored  the 
warning. 

"Mitchell  said  he  was  too  busy  to  see  Va- 

'^.'i  ..t!°  '^'''^'''^  *^^  matter.-  the  source 
said.  He  Just  said  he  didn't  have  the  time 
and  suggested  Vavoulis  talk  to  one  of  the 
admlnl.=trative  secretaries." 

+*,^!v,^°'^'^*  ^^^  Vavoulis  was  convinced 
that  the  Chicago  HUD  office  was  right  In  try- 
ing to  institute  reforms.  But.  they  said  he 
started  getting  calls  from  Washington  say- 
ing officials  there  didn't  want  the  Chicago  of- 

rt^n^^^w^l^,"""^"  °"  mortgage  companies 
dealing  with  federal  insurance. 

Vavoulis  eventually  was  transferred  to  a 
new  post  in  Washington  from  his  regional 
Job  covering  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Contacted  by  The  Tribune,  Vavoulis  re- 
fused to  comment. 

"I  can't  confirm  or  deny  what  you  have 
been  told,"  he  said.  "I  simply  cannot  com- 
ment." 

James  Mitchell,  who  was  accused  of  Ignor- 
ing Vavoulis'  warning  about  the  computer 
study,  said  he  doesn't  remember  Vavoulis 
trying  to  reach  him. 


Mitchell  has  since  left  HUD  to  become  as- 
sociate director  of  the  federal  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

He  said  while  he  was  at  HUD  the  adminis- 
tration encouraged  decentralization  of  au- 
thority In  the  biireaucracy.  He  said  h©  asked 
regional  and  area  HUD  offices  to  handle  their 
own  problems  with  mortgage  companies  and 
others  doing  business  with  federally  insured 
mortgages. 

Mitchell  said  he  wasn't  aware  of  charges 
by  regional  and  area  HUD  officials  that  HUD's 
central  office  In  Washington  blocked  their 
efforts  to  crack  down  on  abuses  of  housing 
programs. 

"That's  a  very  serious  charge,"  Mitchell 
said,  "and  they  had  better  be  able  to  back 
up  those  charges  with  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  central  office." 

While  several  local  HUD  employees  feared 
Vavoulis'  transfer  to  Washington  was  Just 
one  step  on  the  way  to  having  him  fired, 
Mitchell  said  Vavoulis  was  hand  picked  to 
head  up  a  new  HUD  community  development 
program.  As  a  f  crmer  mayor  of  Minneapolis, 
Vavoulis  Is  an  ideal  man  to  discuss  local 
community  problems  with  mayors  and  other 
local  leaders,  he  said. 

Mitchell  said  he  was  unaware  of  evidence 
in  The  Tribune  showing  how  mortgage  com- 
panies have  profited  by  breaking  federal  laws 
and  HUD  guidelines  dealing  with  mortgage 
Insurance. 

"This  would  be  a  violation  of  the  contract 
and  appropriate  action  should  be  tal:en,"  he 
said. 

The  Tribune  series  showed  how  the  Chicago 
HUD  office  repeatedly  tried  to  prove  how 
mortgage  companies  were  Ignoring  the  laws 
and  regulations. 

The  Chicago  HUD  office  on  several  occa- 
sions asked  Washington  for  key  documents 
to  prove  its  cases,  but  Washington  refused 
the  documents.  Some  of  the  documents  were 
obtained  later  by  The  Tribune  and  indi- 
cated possible  criminal  fraud  on  the  part  of 
some  businessmen. 

Before  he  was  transferred  to  Washington, 
Vavoulis  tried  to  ^et  H.  R.  Crawford,  a.ssUt- 
ant  secretary  of  HUD,  to  act  on  the  Chicago 
computer  study,  the  sources  said.  Crawford, 
they  said,  promised  he  would  take  action. 

"Crawford  said  he  would  move  tomorrow- 
then  tomorrow  was  tomorrow — until  noth- 
ing was  done,"  they  said. 

The  computer  study,  compiled  by  the  Chi- 
cago HUD  office,  was  based  on  Its  own  fore- 
closure records  and  housing  Inventories, 
mortgage  company  data,  and  Information 
gathered  by  various  community  groups. 

John  Waner,  head  of  the  area  office,  or- 
dered the  computer  study  when  he  discov- 
ered his  office  was  relying  on  mortgage  com- 
pany records  which  were  often  faulty  and 
two  or  three  years  old. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  1. 19751 
Empty  Hottse  Target  of  Stnr  Against  HUD 

Angry  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  residents  have 
filed  suit  In  Circuit  Court  to  force  the  federal 
government  to  get  rid  of  an  abandoned  house 
at  4731  S.  Klmbark  Ave. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  re- 
cently took  possession  of  the  house,  after 
paying  $13,411  In  mortgage  insuiance,  when 
the  previous  owners  defaulted  on  payments 
and  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed. 

The  suit,  filed  In  the  chancery  division  of 
Circuit  Court  earlier  this  month,  is  thought 
to  be  the  first  of  Its  kind  by  neighborhood 
residents  challenging  FHA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Neighbors  said  the  three-story,  eight  bed- 
room house  has  been  abandoned  for  5 
months  and  has  been  boarded  up  and  vacant 
Residents  owning  homes  near  the  house  said 
It  Is  an  eyesore  and  they  fear  it  will  lower 
their  property  values. 

FHA  acquired  the  house  thru  provisions  of 
the  1968  National  Housing  Act.  A  series  ap- 
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pearing  in  The  Tribune  last  week  showed  how 
FHA  administration  of  the  Housing  Act  has 
resulted  in  the  abandonment  and  decay  of 
thousands  of  houses  in  the  Chicago  area  at 
a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  federal  tax 
dollars. 

In  the  suit,  the  neighbors  said  the  house 
Is  in  an  urban  renewal  area  where  $221  mil- 
lion has  been  Invested  by  private  sources  for 
construction  and  rehabilitation.  Another  $30 
million  In  federal  and  state  funds  has  been 
spent  on  the  area,  they  said. 

The  suit  Is  being  supported  by  the  South- 
east Chicago  Commission,  headed  by  Ju- 
lian H.  Levi,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  University  of  Chicago  professor 
of  urban  studies,  and  brother  of  Edward  Levi, 
United  States  attorney  general. 

Levi  called  HUD  and  FHA  "the  greatest 
enemy  of  community  stability  within  the 
City  of  Chicago." 

He  said  the  Southeast  Chicago  Commission 
agrees  with  Klmbark  Street  residents  that  if 
something  Isn't  done  about  the  abandoned 
house  It  could  cause  serious  problems  of 
blight  on  the  entire  neighborhood. 

"We  don't  Intend  to  allow  this  to  happen 
in  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  area,"  Levi  said. 
He  called  The  Tribune  series  on  HUD  and 
FHA  a  "tremendous  public  service." 

The  suit  asks  the  court  to  restrain  HUD 
from  maintaining  the  house  In  Its  vacant 
condition,  and  to  file  plans  and  specifications 
to  rehabilitate  It  to  comply  with  city  housing 
codes.  The  suit  also  asks  that  the  house  not 
be  sold  ui.til  It  meets  those  standards. 

If  rehabilitation  plans  are  not  filed,  the 
neighbors  said  they  will  ask  the  court  to  or- 
der demolition  of  the  house. 

Levi  said  HUD  ar.d  TKA  have  failed  to  meet 
local  housing  codes  and  ordinances  while  do- 
ing business  in  the  neighborhood  and  are  in 
violation  of  federal  law. 

"HUD  apparently  assumes  that  It  Is  above 
the  law  of  the  state  and  above  the  decrees  of 
the  state  courts,"  he  said,  "and.  In  fact,  above 
even  the  federal  law." 

A  local  FHA  spokesman  said  his  agency 
took  possession  of  the  house  March  6  and  Is 
makir.g  a  study  on  the  cost  of  repair. 

However,  he  said  FHA,  under  its  own  regu- 
lations, must  sell  the  house  to  the  highest 
bidder  once  HUD  advertises  the  house  for 
sale. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  2,  1975] 

HUD  Aides  Here  Defy  Order  To  Cdrb 
Reforms 

Local  employes  of  federal  housing  programs 
Tuesday  said  they  are  going  to  refuse  to  obey 
orders  from  their  superiors  in  Washington  to 
stop  efforts  at  cracking  down  on  illegal  busi- 
ness practices  that  have  wasted  $4  billion 
nationally  in  the  last  seven  years. 

The  local  officials,  employes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
said  they  will  risk  being  fired  by  not  obey- 
ing orders  they  received  from  Washington 
two  weeks  ago. 

The  orders  came  after  a  task  force  of  HUD 
aJttd  FHA  officials  from  Washington  visited 
the  Chicago  offices  for  several  days  last  May. 

Headed  by  George  O.  Hipps  Jr.  of  HUD's 
national  office,  the  task  force  Issued  a  report 
June  16  accusing  the  Chicago  office  of  being 
too  suspicious  of  mortgage  companies,  de- 
velopers, and  potential  homebuyers. 

The  report  al.so  criticized  the  Chicago 
office  for  taking  too  much  care  in  plumbing, 
heating,  structural,  and  electrical  Inspec- 
wons  of  houses  being  offered  for  sale  through 
FHA-insured  mortgages. 

John  Waner.  head  of  the  Chicago  HUD- 
FHA  office,  described  the  orders  to  curtail 
local  reform  efforts  as  "...  a  terrible  blow 
against  the  consumer,  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
government,  and  an  open  invitation  to  the 
cheaters  who  have  all  but  ruined  the  FHA 
program." 


Washington  sources  supplied  The  Tribune 
with  copies  of  the  task  force  report,  which 
was  signed  by  Hipps.  Attempts  by  The  Trib- 
une to  reach  Hipps  in  Washington  for  com- 
ment were  unsuccessful. 

The  task  force  visited  the  Chicago  offices 
from  May  12  to  May  23  after  HUD  in  Wash- 
ington received  complaints  about  the  local 
HUD-FHA  office  from  a  large  mortgage  com- 
pany doing  millions  of  dollars  of  FHA  busi- 
ness here. 

On  May  16  the  task  force  met  with  30  in- 
dustry representatives  from  the  Chicago  area 
including  mortgage  bankers,  builders,  devel- 
opers, and  sponsors  of  single-  and  multl- 
lamlly  housing. 

At  the  meeting  the  Industry  representa- 
tives complained  bitterly  of  local  crackdowns 
on  violations  of  FHA  rules,  calling  some  of 
the  local  HUD  and  FHA  officials  "obstruc- 
tions on  the  path  of  progress."  They  also 
described  HUD  as  the  "never-never  land  of 
mortgage  banking." 

No  local  HUD  or  FHA  officials  were  allowed 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

Indu=;try  spoke^me.i  were  critical  of  a 
ruling  made  by  Waner  locally  In  1971  that 
required  expert  certification  of  FHA-lnsured 
houses  to  show  they  met  plumbing,  heating, 
electrical,  and  structural  requirements. 

Waner  said  he  has  been  trying  to  grad- 
ually stiffen  certification  requirements,  at  the 
expense  of  the  mortgage  companies,  to  stop 
the  sale  of  defective  housing  thru  the  FHA- 
lnsured  mortgage  programs. 

A  recent  tribune  investigation  showed  that 
hundreds  of  houses  purchased  In  the  Chicago 
area  thru  the  programs  were  so  defective 
buyers  abandoned  them  because  they 
couldn't  afford  to  make  the  repairs. 

The  problem  of  defective  housing  has  be- 
come so  large  nationally  that  Congress 
passed  the  1974  Federal  Housing  Act  to  re- 
imburse homeowners  for  major  repairs  they 
were  forced  to  make  after  buying  FHA-ln- 
sured housing.  FHA  estimates  that  at  least 
25.000  FHA  home  owners  in  the  Chicago  area 
alone  qualify  for  the  reimbursement. 

The  federal  task  force  ruled  that  the  local 
FHA  office  requirements  for  certification  In- 
spections were  unfair  to  the  mortgage  com- 
panies and  prospective  sellers. 

"The  wholesale  use  of  certifications  at  the 
seller's  expense  is  tft  be  discontinued  immedi- 
ately," Hipps  directed. 

Instead  of  using  experts  for  certification 
of  the  houses,  Hipps  said  FHA  should  rely 
on  its  own  appraisers  who  Inspect  the  homes 
to  make  the  certification.  He  suggested  bet- 
ter training  for  the  appraisers  in  plumbing, 
heating,  and  electrical  systems  so  they  would 
have  knowledge  of  what  to  look  for  during 
their  inspections. 

Waner  has  insisted  In  the  past  that  only 
experts  can  tell  whether  there  are  serious 
defects  in  such  systems  and  was  angered  by 
the  task  force  directive. 

"The  racketeers  made  millions  in  selling 
the  defective  homes,  some  with  only  cos- 
metic repairs,"  he  said,  "and  now  they  can 
go  right  back  into  business  again  If  we  obey 
the  Washington  directive." 

The  task  force  also  criticized  the  local 
FHA  office  for  its  stringent  credit  checks 
on  persons  applying  to  buy  FHA-lnsured 
homes.  Waner  had  ordered  the  checks  after 
his  office  found  that  some  unscrupulous  real 
estate  brokers  and  mortgage  companies  were 
faking  credit  references  for  people  who 
couldn't  afford  to  bvy  a  house. 

Hipps  looked  at  the  Chicago  office's  53-per- 
cent rate  of  applicants,  its  credit  workload, 
and  concluded  in  the  task  force  report  the 
office  was  ".  .  .  hampered  by  a  large  number 
of  rejects." 

The  task  force  report  noted  that  most  deci- 
sions on  credit  risks  made  in  the  Chicago 
office  were  good.  "The  examiners  have  been 
alert  and  have  discovered  a  number  of  false 
employment  verifications  which  have  led 
them  to  be  suspicious  of  all  mortgagees,"  the 
report  said. 


But.  while  complimenting  the  office  for  it* 
diligence,  the  report  concluded,  "The  section 
Is  requesting  additional  Information  unnec- 
essary for  the  determination  of  risk.  The 
[mortgage  companies]  submit  unnecessary 
documentation  which  slows  the  processing. 
The  attitude  of  the  section  is  one  of  suspi- 
cion of  the  mortgagee,  broker,  and  the 
applicant. 

"The  noted  deficiencies  are  Indicative  of 
processing  In  the  Chicago  area  office  which 
causes  dissatisfaction  with  the  single-family 
housing  program.  In  addition,  it  reflects  a 
negative  and  suspicious  attitude  and  a  mis- 
understanding of  outstanding  Instructions," 
the  report  said. 

"We  should  be  suspicious,"  Waner  said. 
"We've  found  case  after  ca?e  of  forgeries  and 
everything  else  going  with  the  racketeers 
having  one  thing  In  mind — set  a  family  in 
the  house  and  make  a  profit,  and  to  hell 
with  FHA,  the  family,  and  the  taxpayers 
footing  the  bUl." 

The  task  fcce  report  also  criticized  a  pro- 
gram In  the  Chicago  FHA  office  requiring  all 
FHA  homebuyers  to  atter.d  homeownershlp 
counseling.  The  program  was  instituted  when 
local  FHA  officials  found  that  many  of  their 
homebuyers  were  unaware  of  basic  guide- 
lines to  maintain  a  home,  keep  utilities  in  re- 
pair, and  keep  up  the  house's  appcirance. 

"Outstanding  Instructions  do  r.ot  require 
this  counseling,"  Hipps  .said  in  his  report. 

The  local  officials  were  most  angered  about 
not  being  allowed  to  attend  the  meeting  the 
task  force  held  with  the  Industry  represent- 
atives. 

"The  mortp^ojees  pr^baMy  d'dn't  want  us 
there  because  we  could  have  shown  proof  on 
how  they  have  consistently  violated  HUD 
rules  and  are  responsible  for  the  biggest 
scandal  HUD  and  FHA  have  had  to  date," 
one  local  official  said. 


H.R.  J66:  A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  DIS- 
CRIMINATION ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
AFFECTIONAL  OR  SEXUAL  PREF- 
ERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cases  of 
Navy  Corpsman  John  Weslev  Fortner 
and  Air  Force  Sgt.  Leonard  Matlovich, 
who  are  both  subject  to  discharge  from 
the  armed  services  because  they  are  ad- 
mitted homosexuals  has  sharpened  de- 
bate on  the  subject  of  whether  it  is  law- 
ful or  conscionable  to  discriminate 
against  m  individual  on  the  nrounds  of 
that  person's  affectional  preferences.  To- 
day I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Schlesinger  taking  issue 
with  the  Department's  requirement  of 
"prompt  reparation  of  homosexuals."  I 
believp  that  it  is  particularly  pertinent 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  review 
its  policies  toward  homosexuals  now  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  issued 
new  guidelines  to  all  Federal  agencies 
that  prohibit  disqualification  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  Federal  employment  solely  on 
the  basis  of  homosexual  conduct. 

H.R.  166  is  a  measure  that  would  ban 
discrimination  based  on  affectional  or 
sexual  preferences  in  all  federally  as- 
sisted areas.  That  legislation  is  currently 
cosponsored  by  Representatives  Bella 
Abzug.  Herman  Badillo,  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham. George  Brown,  Jr.,  John  Burton, 
Shirley  Chisholm.  Ron  Dellums,  Wal- 
ter Fauntroy,  Don  Eraser,  Michael 
Harrington,  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Ed- 
ward Koch,  Paul  McCloskey,  Norman 
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MiNETA,  Parren  Mitchell,  Robert  Nk, 
Charles  Rangel,  Fred  Richmond,  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal,  Pat  Schroeder.  Ste- 
phen SOLARZ,  Pete  (Fortney  H.)  Stark, 
Gerry  Studds,  and  Henry  Waxman. 

I  would  hope  that  other  Members,  un- 
derstandably reluctant  to  involve  them- 
selves in  a  very  sensitive  and  controver- 
sial area  would  nevertheless  sponsor  the 
legislation  and  seek  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject out  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
other  human  beings  who  are  being  sub- 
jected to  senseless  discrimination  and 
ostracism  affecting  their  lives  and  deny- 
ing the  American  public  the  full  benefits 
of  their  abilities. 

An  article  appearing  in  today's  New 
York  Times  reported  that  an  ACLU  study 
shows  a  widespread  easing  of  job  dis- 
crimination against  homosexuals  at  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal  levels.  The 
Times  article  and  my  correspondence 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Middendorf 
follow : 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  9, 1975. 
Hon.  James  Schixsinger, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
hair  of  Air  Force  T.  Sgt.  Leonard  P.  Matlo- 
vlch,  who  as  I  understand  It  Is  contesting 
the  Air  Corps  Intention  to  discharge  hUn 
from  service  because  he  has  publicly  stated 
that  he  Is  a  homosexual. 

I  believe,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
take  the  same  position,  that  service  in  the 
armed  forces  should  not  be  barred  to  homo- 
sexuals, and  that  the  behavior  of  such  Indi- 
viduals should  be  Judged  In  the  same  way 
as  the  service  does  heterosexuals.  To  wit  does 
the  Individual  perform  his  or  her  work  and 
conduct  himself  or  herself  properly  during 
working  hours,  without  In  any  way  having 
the  service  interest  Itself  In  that  individual's 
private  sexual  behavior.  Let  me  be  specific. 
If  a  male  member  of  the  armed  services  were 
to  engage  in  sexual  acts  with  a  member  of 
the  opposite  sex  during  working  hours  or  if 
off  duty  engage  in  a  lewd  public  way,  such 
an  Individual  would  be  subject  to  discipline 
and  possibly  even  dismissal  from  the  services, 
depending  on  the  gravity  of  the  act.  I  believe 
that  same  rule  should  apply  to  a  homosexual 
and  that  one's  affectional  preferences  should 
not  be  of  Interest  to  the  armed  services. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  a  number  of  cities 
and  several  states,  the  most  recent  of  which 
Is  California,  have  changed  their  laws  on 
this  subject  and  I  would  hope  the  armed 
services,  which  under  President  Harry  Tru- 
man led  the  way  In  ending  racial  segregation 
would  lead  the  way  In  this  area  as  well. 

I  would  appreciate  any  comments  you  have 
on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  KocH. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  June  25,  1975 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Hoxtse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  9.  1975.  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  behalf  of  Technical  Sergeant 
Leonard  P.  Matlovlch-who  Is  contesting  his 
Involuntary  separation  from  the  Air  Force 
for  homosexuality. 

Officials  in  Air  Force  Headquarters  advise 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  policy  re- 
quires prompt  separation  of  homosexuals. 
Such  a  person  is  considered  unsuitable  for 
military  service  and  is  not  permitted  to  serve 
In  the   armed  forces  In   any  capacity.   His 


presence  in  a  military  unit  would  seriously 
Impair  discipline,  good  order,  morale,  and 
security.  Further,  DOD  has  an  obligation 
and  responsibility  to  provide  our  young  men 
and  women  In  the  armed  forces  with  the 
most  wholesome  and  healthful  environment 
possible. 

Those  individuals  who  have  established 
homosexual  tendencies  are  discharged  ad- 
ministratively as  unsuitable  for  military 
service.  Persons  discharged  under  this  pur- 
view receive  either  an  honorable  or  general 
discharge  depending  on  the  quality  of  their 
previous  military  service.  Those  persons  who 
commit  homosexual  acts  or  acts  of  sexual 
perversion,  when  established,  may  be  dis- 
charged as  unfit  for  military  service  and 
may  receive  an  undesirable  discharge.  In 
addition,  specific  homosexual  acts  may  be  a 
violation  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  and.  In  many  cases,  the  laws  of  vari- 
ous states. 

The  unique  character  of  the  military  en- 
vironment, ashore  and  at  sea,  precludes  any 
possibility  of  their  assimilation  within  a 
military  organization,  under  any  conditions. 
Consequently,  homosexual  persons  cannot 
be  accepted  Into  the  armed  forces  and  must 
be  promptly  separated  when  so  identified. 
Likewise,  persons  who  are  found  unsuitable 
for  military  service  because  of  homosexual 
or  other  aberrant  tendencies  are  not  accepted 
into  or  are  discharged  from  the  military 
service,  as  appropriate.  This  policy  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  armed  forces  and  to  the 
morale  and  welfare  of  Its  members. 

The  Air  Force  fully  subscribes  to  the 
foregoing.  In  this  regard,  our  policy  on  the 
administrative  discharge  of  personnel  for 
homosexual  tendencies  or  acts  is  contained 
In  Air  Force  Manuals  36-2  (officers)  and 
39-12  (airmen).  In  Calendar  year  1974,  113 
people  were  administratively  discharged  from 
the  Air  Force  for  homosexual  tendencies  and 
59  for  homosexual  acts. 

Sergeant  Matlovlch's  case  is  currently  be- 
ing processed  In  accordance  with  established 
directives.  Please  be  sissured  that  his  rights 
will  be  fully  protected  and  that  the  final 
decision  will  be  made  on  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

We  trust  this  Information  adequately  ex- 
Irialns  the  position  of  the  Air  Force  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Ralph  J.  Maglione, 

Major  General,  USAF, 
Director,  Legislative  Liaison. 


May  12,  1975. 
J.  Wm.  Middendorf  n. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  enclosing  a  news 
report  concerning  the  administrative  dis- 
charge proceedings  now  pending  against 
John  Wesley  Fortner  as  a  result  of  his  pub- 
licly acknowledging  his  homosexuality.  So 
far  as  I  can  see  from  the  report,  there  Is 
no  allegation  that  he  has  engaged  in  any 
public  activities  on  or  off  the  base  which 
discredit  him  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services.  As  he  says  "I  am  not  a  security 
or  a  reliability  risk.  I  have  openly  admitted 
that  I  am  a  homosexual.  No  one  can  black- 
mall  me  because  I  have  nothing  to  hide." 
May  I  suggest  that  your  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  this  matter  be  reviewed  with  the 
thought  of  ending  the  preemptory  banning 
of  an  individual  based  on  sexual  orienta- 
tion. Homosexuals  should  be  judged,  inso- 
far as  their  conduct,  in  the  same  way  as 
heterosexuals  when  in  the  Armed  Services, 
to  wit,  the  way  they  conduct  themselves 
while  on  official  time. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


July  10,  1975 


Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C.  June   20,  1975, 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  12,  1975,  concerning  Petty 
Officer  John  Wesley  Fortner,  in.  Hospital 
Corpsman  third  class.  United  States  Navy. 

It  has  long  been  Department  of  Defense 
policy  that  any  member  who  commits  or  ad- 
mits to  homosexual  acts  should  be  separated 
from  the  military  service.  The  in-service 
homosexual  offender,  whether  he  be  con- 
firmed or  a  "one-timer,"  has  committed  not 
only  a  breach  of  moral  behavior,  but  also  a 
serious  breach  of  discipline,  and  discipline 
Is  a  military  concern  of  the  importance. 
Furthermore,  the  composition  of  the  crews 
of  the  Navy's  ships  is,  as  you  know,  exclu- 
sively masculine.  Since  all  Navy  men,  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  careers,  must  serve  as 
members  of  those  crews,  and  those  crews 
must  live  under  close  daily  conditions,  the 
presence  of  homosexuals  within  the  Navy's 
ranks  would  cause  a  particularly  serious  po- 
tential for  conflict,  disruption,  victimization, 
and  exploitation.  Also,  U  must  be  em- 
phasized that  overt  acts  of  sexual  perversion, 
including  acts  of  homosexuality,  constitute 
a  crime  Ijoth  under  Federal  law  and  under 
the  statutes  of  most  States  and  localities, 
and  persons  who  commit  such  acts  are  law 
violators.  In  short,  the  presence  of  homo- 
sexuals in  the  Navy  would  jeopardize  dis- 
cipline or  morale  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Upon  Petty  Officer  Fortner's  admission  that 
he  had  engaged  In  homosexual  conduct  while 
a  member  of  the  Navy  and  continued  to  con- 
sider himself  a  homosexual,  his  Command- 
ing Officer  officially  notified  him  on  March  20, 
1975,  that  he  was  being  considered  for  ad- 
ministrative discharge  from  the  naval  serv- 
ice by  reason  of  unfitness.  He  was  advised 
of  his  rights  and  privileges  in  connection 
with  this  type  of  action  and  elected  to  have 
his  case  heard  before  a  local  Administrative 
Discharge  Board;  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel; to  appear  in  person  before  the  Board; 
to  call  witnesses  and  to  submit  statements 
In  his  own  behalf.  A  Board  hearing  was  held 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  on  April  28,  1975,  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  hearing,  the  Board  then  sub- 
mitted its  findings  and  recommendation  rela- 
tive to  Petty  Officer  Fortner's  fitness  for  re- 
tention In  the  Navy  to  the  Commanding 
Officer,  who  In  turn  forwarded  them,  along 
with  his  own  recommendation,  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  for  final  disposition.  All 
aspects  of  Petty  Officer  Fortner's  case,  In- 
cluding his  record  of  naval  service,  were  care- 
fully reviewed  and  considered  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  and  upon  conclusion  it 
was  found  necessary  to  discharge  him  by  rea- 
son of  unfitness.  On  June  3,  1975,  his  Com- 
manding Officer  was  directed  to  separate  hlin 
from  the  naval  service  with  a  general  dis- 
charge under  honorable  conditions.  If  Petty 
Officer  Fortner's  discharge  has  not  yet  been 
effected,  It  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Navy  not  to  furnish 
information  of  a  confidential  nature  from 
the  personal  records  of  naval  members  or 
former  members  to  persons  outside  the 
naval  service  except  to  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  Individuals  who  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  majority.  However,  the  foregoing  \B 
provided  to  you  in  your  capacity  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  with  the  request  that  It  bo 
used  only  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  In- 
dividual concerned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.   WlIXIAM    MiDDENDORr  H, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


My  10,  1975 
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House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  10,  1975. 
Hon.  James  Schlesinger, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  had  corre- 
spondence with  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  about 
two  career  servicemen  who  have  indicated 
that  they  are  homesexuals  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  policies  toward  Individuals 
with  such  sexual  preferences. 

I  would  first  like  to  express  my  disagree- 
ment with  the  Department's  requirement  of 
"prompt  separation  of  homosexuals."  All 
people  who  carry  out  their  duties  respon- 
sibly should  be  treated  equally.  Short  of 
reflecting  this  policy,  the  Department's  reg- 
ulations should  be  sufficiently  flexible  so 
that  a  man  can  be  retained  who,  after  having 
established  an  excellent  military  record  over 
a  number  of  years.  Indicates  he  Is  a  homo- 
sexual. 

Furthermore,  anyone  who  is  discharged 
because  of  homosexual  acts  or  latent  homo- 
sexual tendencies  who  Is  otherwise  entitled 
to  an  honorable  discharge  should  receive 
that  honorable  discharge.  The  present  policy 
of  automatically  giving  an  administrative 
discharge — and  at  times  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge— because  of  homosexual  tendencies 
or  acts,  is  a  grievous  practice  that  unfairly 
prejudices  a  man's  future  career.  What  you 
are  indicating  In  an  honorable  discharge  Is 
that  an  individual  has  served  honorably.  A 
person  who  has  served  honorably,  whether  or 
not  a  heterosexual,  is  owed  the  honorable 
discharge.  It  is  ludicrous  to  maintain  that 
20  years  of  service  with  distinction  and  hon- 
ors, for  instance,  suddenly  becomes  less  than 
honorable  upon  revelation  by  the  Individual 
that  he  is  a  homosexual,  a  preference  that  In- 
volves his  personal  life,  not  his  military  life. 

The  Department's  policy  toward  homo- 
sexuals to  date  has  been  one  of  categorical 
refusal  to  give  any  quarter  to  this  segment 
of  the  population.  My  own  view  Is  that  the 
Department's  black  and  white  policy  on  this 
Issue  is  an  attempt  to  isolate  Itself  from  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  the  rights  that  homosexuals 
have  in  our  society  as  individuals. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  the  past  week  has  Issued  new 
guidelines  to  all  federal  agencies  on  the  em- 
ployabillty  of  homosexuals.  The  guidelines 
are  the  result  of  court  decisions  and  Injunc- 
tions requiring  that  the  same  standards  be 
applied  to  homosexuals  as  heterosexuals  In 
federal  employment.  The  guidelines  state 
that  a  person  cannot  be  dlsquallfled  solely 
on  the  basis  of  homosexual  conduct. 

Where  does  that  leave  the  Department  of 
Defense?  To  continue  policies  that  are  con- 
trary to  federal  employment  policies? 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Department  can  no 
longer  continue  its  ostrich  In  the  sand  pro- 
file on  this  issue.  A  responsible  step  would 
be  to  appoint  a  special  Secretary's  Com- 
mittee to  examine  all  aspects  of  this  mat- 
ter and  recommend  siiitable  changes  in  your 
regulations. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  comments. 
Edward  I.  Koch. 


[From    the    New    York    Times,    Thursday, 

July  10,  19751 
ACLU  Study  Finds  Wide  Easing  of  Jobs  Bias 
Against  Homosexuals 
(By  Peter  Klhss) 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  yester- 
day reported  widespread  easing  of  job  dis- 
crimination against  homosexuals  at  Federal, 
state  and  municipal  levels. 

The  organization  said  it  regarded  new  Fed- 
eral clvU  service  rules  that  took  effect  this 
month  as  "cautiously  an  advance,"  depend- 
ing on  how  they  would  be  applied. 


At  least  a  dozen  United  States  cities,  it 
said,  have  enacted  local  ordinances  since  1972 
barring  job  discrimination  In  varying  degrees. 
Eight  states,  it  said,  have  repealed  criminal 
penalties  for  private  consensual  sexual  activ- 
ity between  adults. 

In  Washington,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion said  Its  new  guidelines  issued  this 
month  revise  suitability  standards  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment,  outside  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

They  provide  for  deciding  each  case  on  Its 
own  merits,  "applying  the  same  standard 
evaluating  sexual  conduct  whether  hetero- 
sexual or  homosexual"  and  prohibiting  dis- 
qualification "solely  on  the  basis  of  homo- 
sexual conduct." 

They  add  that  "a  person  may  be  dismissed 
or  found  unsuitable  for  Federal  employment 
where  the  evidence  establishes  that  such 
person's  conduct  effects  job  fitness." 

The  civil  liberties  group  said  that  Its  board 
had  adopted  a  policy  branding  government 
Inquiries  into  "sexual  practices  and  prefer- 
ences" of  employes  and  disseminating  In- 
formation to  others  as  "an  unconstitutional 
Invasion  of  privacy." 

The  organization  reported  the  current 
status  of  laws  on  homosexuals  In  the  latest 
of  Its  series  of  guidebooks  on  rights  of  vari- 
ous groups — "The  Rights  of  Gay  People." 

Municipal  ordinances  against  discrimina- 
tion by  private  employers  because  of  em- 
ployes' "sexual  preferences"  were  reported  In 
San  Francisco;  Washington,  D.C.;  East 
Lansing,  Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Seattle:  Minneapolis;  St.  Paul;  Madison, 
Wis.;  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  Port- 
land, Ore.,  as  well  as  in  Toronto. 

OPEN   public    places 

Bans  on  discrimination  In  public  accom- 
modations based  on  "sexual  orientation" 
were  reported  In  Alfred,  N.Y.;  Ann  Arbor, 
East  Lansing  and  Detroit,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Washington. 

New  York  City's  Council  rejected  a  bill  on 
homosexuals'  rights  on  May  23,  1974,  after 
three  years  of  bitter  controversies. 

Illinois  was  described  as  the  first  state 
to  repeal  a  consensual  sodomy  law  In  1962, 
followed  since  by  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Hawaii,  Ohio  and  Oregon. 

Florida's  Supreme  Court,  the  new  guide 
said,  declared  its  state  sodomy  law  uncon- 
stitutional in  1971,  but  another  Florida  law 
against  "unnatural  and  lascivious  acts  with 
another  person"  has  been  Interpreted  to  bar 
acts  formerly  covered  by  the  sodomy  law. 
Massachusetts'  Supreme  Court  ruled  last 
year  that  its  state  law  against  such  acts  did 
not  apply  to  private  conduct  between  con- 
senting adults. 

The  268-page  new  book  hsis  four  lawyers 
as  co-authors — E.  Carrlngton  Boggan,  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Lambda  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund;  Marilyn  G.  Haft,  di- 
rector of  the  A.C.L.U.  National  Project  on 
Sexual  Privacy;  Charles  Lister  and  John  P. 
Rupp. 

Their  study  Is  being  published  by  Avon 
In  paperback  at  $1.75  In  question  and  answer 
form. 

The  guide  says  that  states  have  licensing 
requirements  for  more  than  300  occupations 
involving  seven  million  persons,  and  added 
that  homosexuals  were  excluded  from  many 
"on  the  grounds  that  their  sexual  orientation 
of  or  activities  are  evidence  of  bad  moral 
character." 

The  authors  reported  estimates  that  In 
the  Ijist  10  years  or  so,  an  average  of  at  least 
2.000  persons  had  been  separated  to  homo- 
sexuality. But  they  said  this  was  "probably 
something  less  than  2  nercent  of  the  total 
number  of  predominantly  homosexual  males 
serving." 

The  study  estimated  that  2.2  million 
workers  In  private  Industry  were  subject  to 


industrial  security  clearances  and  said  the 
program's  director  had  never  seen  a  case 
where  "a  professed  gay"  had  been  permitted 
clearance. 


FREEDOM  EXISTS  FOR  ALL 
RELIGIONS  IN  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  the 
clamor  surrounding  fee  situation  in  fee 
Middle  East,  too  little  is  known  or  re- 
ported about  the  treatment  of  religious 
minorities  in  Israel.  Religious  tolerance 
and  equaUty  are  keystones  of  fee  mod- 
em Israteli  state  and  are  included  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  issued  at 
fee  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Last  May  28,  Mr.  David  Glass,  the 
director  general  of  Israel's  Ministry  of 
Religious  Affairs  addressed  a  group  of 
Jews  and  non-Jews  on  fee  subject  of  re- 
ligious minorities  in  Israel  and  what  the 
Israeli  Government  is  doing  to  help  all 
the  religious  groups.  His  talk  was  spon- 
sored by  fee  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis 
and  was  very  well  received.  I  am  append- 
ing it  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Religious  Denominations  in  Israel 
(By  Mr.  David  Glass,  Director  General  of  the 

Ministry  of  Religious  Affairs  of  the  State 

of  Israel) 

pope    PAUL    ON    JERUSALEM 

On  March  25th  in  his  apostolic  exhortation 
"nobis  in  amino".  Pope  Paul  hailed  Jeru- 
salem as  the  "capitol  of  monotheism".  In- 
deed, Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Israel,  Is  considered  Eretz  Hakodesh — 
the  holy  land  to  members  of  all  three  main 
faiths.  This  fact  has  Imposed  upon  the  Israeli 
government — especially  on  the  Ministry  for 
Religious  Affairs — an  awesome  task  and  re- 
sponsibility. But,  before  telling  you  about 
the  role  of  the  ministry  of  which  I  am  Direc- 
tor-General, I  would  like  to  put  forward 
brlefiy  some  facts  concerning  the  religious 
minorities  In  Israel. 

religious  minorities 

Besides  Jews  of  all  modem  trends  in  Juda- 
ism, Israel  contains  a  myriad  grouping  of 
religious  minorities,  each  with  ite  own  tradi- 
tion and  local  history,  all  together  making 
up  the  variety  that  Is  Modern  Israel.  The 
largest  in  Israel  is  Islam.  Today  there  are 
about  420,000  Muslims  in  Israel.  This  does 
not  include  the  Western  Bank,  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  Golan  Heights  where  there  are 
approximately  one  million  more.  Therefore, 
11%  of  the  population  In  Israel  proper  are 
Muslims. 

THE    DRUZE 

The  Druze  are  considered  by  some  people 
to  be  Muslims — but  they  are  not.  The  name 
of  the  Drxjze  sect  Is  derived  from  the  name 
of  one  of  Its  founders.  Al  Darazl.  Their  venue 
is  the  border  areas  between  Syria.  Israel  and 
Lebanon.  They  number  some  300,000  In  the 
world  (a  little  more  than  half  in  Syria). 
There  are  33.000  In  Israel.  The  Druze  are 
actively  Involved  In  Israel's  Defense  and  are 
members  of  her  army  and  border  police. 

THE    SAMARITAN    COMMUNITY 

The  Samaritan  Community,  so  popular  In 
Western  literature,  number  only  about  500 
souls.  They  are  almost  equally  divided  into 
two  communities.  One,  In  Samaria  on  the 
West  Bank  in  the  city  of  Nablus.  clustered 
around  their  holy  centre  on  Mount  Oerlzlm 
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and  a  newer  community  at  Holon,  near  Tel 
Aviv,  which  became  a  centre  for  those  who 
found  themselves  cut  off  from  their  brethren 
after  1948.  The  sect  traces  Its  history  as  far 
back  as  the  period  of  the  Israelite  tribes, 
claiming  descent  from  Ephralm  and  Nen- 
nasseh. 

BAHAI 

Haifa  (an  Acre  across  the  Bay)  has  become 
the  world  centre  of  the  Bahal  religion  which 
claims  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adherents 
in  11,000  different  localities  throughout  the 
world.  They  believe  In  the  unity  of  the  whole 
human  race,  while  upholding  the  unity  of 
God,  advocating  search  for  truth  and  beauty, 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  and  an  Interna- 
tional language.  The  Faith  saw  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  their  homeland  as  something 
prophesied  by  their  founder.«  and  their  1,-tte 
leader,  the  Shogl  E.Tendl.  welcomes  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State. 

THE   CHRISTI.\N    POPULATION 

The  Christian  population  In  Israel  and  the 
territories  number  some  110,000  faithful.  The 
vast  majority  are  members  of  thelorthodox 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  Churiches  The 
rest  are  divided  among  the  smaller  Unlat© 
and  Protestant  churches.  - 

CHEEK    ORTHODOX    PATKIARCHATE 

There  are  three  major  Patriarchates  In 
Jerusalem  which  minister  among  themselves 
to  the  vast  rr.ajorlty  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  oldest  Patriarchate  and  in 
terms  of  power  and  jurisdiction,  the  niost 
Important,  Is  the  Greek  Orthodox.  The  Pa- 
triarch Is  the  head  of  an  autocephalous 
church,  and  therefore,  need  answer  to  ro  one 
In  religious  matters  or  In  matters  pertaining 
to  his  flock.  He  Is  the  "Pope"  of  some  40,000 
Orthodox  In  the  Holy  Land  (including  Trans 
Jordan),  almost  all  of  whom  are  Arab 
speaking. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    PATRIAHCHATE 

The  second  Patriarch  in  importance  the 
Latin,  Is  the  spiritual  leader  of  24,000  Roman 
Catholics.  As  such,  he  is  also  responsible  for 
the  45  religious  orders  reoresented  there  His 
duties  are  shared  with  the  Incumbent  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  the  representative  of  the  Pope 
in  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  with  the  Fran- 
ciscan Custos  of  the  Holy  Land  whose  order 
Is  responsible  for  the  upkeep  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Holy  Places  in  nosscssion  or  in 
shared  possession  of  the  Latins. 

THE    ARMENLXN    PATRIARCHATE 

The  third  Patriarchate,  that  of  the  Arme- 
nians. Is  centered  around  the  reUglous 
Brotherhood  of  St.  James.  The  Patriarch  is 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  country's  2  500 
Armenians. 

XJiaATE  CHnaCHES 

The  so-caUed  Unlate  Churches,  all  of 
which  are  recognized  communities,  ac;ount 
for  a  large  number  of  Christians  In  Israel. 
The  largest  and  most  important  Is  the  Greek 
Catholic  or  Melklte  community,  numbering 
27.000  faithful,  the  most  numerous  commu- 
nity m  the  GaMlee.  There  are  three  smaller 
Unlate  communities;  the  Armenian  Catholic, 
the  Syrian  Catholic  and  the  Maronlte  Church 
with  2,500.  Mo;t  of  the  M.ironites  live  in 
Haifa,  and  In  various  Galilee  villages  near 
the  Lebanese  border. 

ANGLICAN    AND    PROTESTANT    COMMrNITIES 

Anglicans  and  Protestants  came  to  the 
Holy  Land  only  some  150  years  ago.  Wlille 
they  had  aimed  at  establishing  a  mission 
among  the  Jews  and  Moslems,  most  of  their 
converts  came  from  the  Orthodox  Church. 
The  Anglicans  were  a  huge  community  dur- 
ing the  British  mandatory  period  but  after 
the  British  left  in  1948.  they  remained  with 
only  the  few  hundred  strong.  Todav,  the 
community  numbers  some  two  thousand 
adherents. 

BAPTIST     AND     OTHER     CHRISTIAN     COMMtTNITIES 

There  Is  a  relatively  large  Baptist  com- 
munity  attached   to   the   Southern   Baptist 
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Conveiitlon,  with  centres  in  Nazareth,  Tel 
Aviv,  Jerusalem,  Ramallah,  Petah  Tlkva  and 
Bethlehem,  as  well  as  a  few  villages  through- 
out the  Gallke.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts 
have  centres  in  Jerusalem,  as  do  the  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses  in  Haifa  and  Tei  Aviv.  The 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  Is  repres-eated  la 
three  cities  and  the  Mormons  in  two,  the 
Dutch  Reformed  are  In  Nes  Amin,  as  well  as 
In  Jerusalem,  while  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
Church  of  God  and  other  Pe:;tecostal 
.Churches  are  also  well  represented. 

Most  of  the  Protestant  denominations  be- 
long to  Tlie  United  Christian  Council  in 
Israel,  a  blanket  group  which  seeks  to  protect 
Protestant  common  Interests  In  Israel. 

All  In  all,  there  are  about  250  churches  and 
chapels  with  approximately  1.500  clergy 
belonging  to  35  monastic  orders. 

RELiOIOUS    FKEEOOM    ASSt  R5D 

The  Proclamation  of  Independence  Issued 
!at  the  Birth  of  the  .State  of  Israel  states  as 
f  oUo-.vs : 

"The  State  of  Israel  will  maintain  com- 
plete equality  of  social  and  political  rights 
for  all  Its  citizens,  without  distinction  of 
creed,  race  or  sex.  It  will  guarantee  freedom 
of  religion  a:-.d  conscience,  of  langiiage,  edu- 
cation and  culture.  It  will  safeguard  the  Holy 
Places  of  all  religions." 

Indeed.  Israel  has  always  honored  this 
pledge  and  the  Ministry  for  Religious  Affairs 
is  the  official  PR;ency  for  the  administration 
and  care  of  Christian,  Moslem  and  Druze 
Holy  Places  and  communities  In  Israel. 

CARE  AND  RESPECT  FOR  ALL  HOLY  PLACES 

It  also  provides  assistance  to  those  com- 
munities so  that  they  can  discharge  their 
religious  activities  In  a  proper  way.  In  re- 
gard  to   the   Holy   Places,   a  law  has   been 
enacted  In  1968  that  makes  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  behave  In  an  Improper  way  that 
might  offend  and  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  ad- 
herents at  those  holy  sites.  The  implementa- 
tion  of   this  law  has   not   been   a   simple 
matter.  To  give  you  Just  one  examole,  the 
Israeli  government  has   forbidden   Jews   to 
pray  on  Temple  Mount,  where  the  two  fa- 
mous Moslem  mosques,  "The  Dome  of  the 
Rock"  and  "El-Aqza"  are  sited.  It  did  so  In 
order   not    to   hurt   Moslem-believers'   feel- 
ings. Yet,  a  small  group  of  people,  mostly 
young,  has  tried   time   and   again   to  have 
prayers   at   the   Mount,   claiming    (rightly) 
that  the  place  Is  also  sacred  to  members  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  The  case  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Israeli  Supreme  Court,  but  there,  the 
Attorney-General,  pleading  for  the  Govern- 
ment, gave  a  different  reason  for  the  prohibi- 
tion. He  warned  that.  If  permission  to  have 
prayers  at  the  Temple  Mount  be  granted, 
shed,  between  Jews  and  Arabs.  The  motion 
was  denied  on  those  grounds.  This  example 
Illustrates  the  problems  and  difficulties  with 
which  we  are  faced  In  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  some  holy  places  are  sacred  to  more 
than  one  religious  community.   Yet.   I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  done  a  relatively  good 
Job  In  safe-guarding  the  Holy  Places.  Speak- 
ing of  "freedom  of  religion".   It  might   be 
noted  that  Israel  has  always  permitted — In- 
deed encourar-ed — even  before  the  1967  war, 
pious  Moslem'^,  living  In  Israel,  to  have  an 
annual    pilgrimage   to   Mecca   and   Medina. 
The  Arab  government,  on  the  other  hand 
refused  to  let  them  in. 

ISRAEL'S  DEPARTMENT  OP  CHRISTIAN 
I  COMMUNITIES 

The  Department  for  Christian  Communi- 
ties was  founded  during  the  earliest  days  of 
the  State  in  order  to  deal  with  the  very 
pressing  problems  regarding  Holy  Places  and 
clerical  personnel  caught  In  the  conflict  that 
characterized  Israel's  early  struggle  for  In- 
dependence and  sur'/lval.  Aid  was  given  bv 
the  Department  to  clergy  who  were  cut  off 
from  the  centres  of  their  churches,  facilities 
were  made  for  those  churches  and  church 
Institutions  that  were  damaged  In  the  fight- 
ing. Eventually  all  damages  that  were  caused 


In  1948  and  in  1967  were  repaired  by  the 
Government  of  Israel  through  indemnities 
paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Religious  Affairs, 
even  to  those  Institutions  (the  majority)' 
which  were  not  damaged,  as  a  result  of  fight- 
ing by  the  Israel  Defense  Forces.  The  Imme- 
diate problems  brought  about  by  the  War  of 
Independence  soon  gave  way  to  the  prob- 
lems of  normal  everyday  life  and  therein  the 
real  work  of  the  Christian  Department  came 
Into  being  through  the  system  of  necessity 
being  the  mother  of  Invention. 

The  demographic  changes  that  came  about 
In  Lsrael's  Christian  population,  as  a  result 
of  the  partition  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
ensuing  confilct,  necessitated  a  great  build- 
ing program  to  provide  religious  and  educa- 
tional facilities  for  those  Christians,  for- 
merly of  border  villages  In  the  Galilee,  who 
had  begun  to  congregate  In  the  towns  of 
Nazareth  and  Shfar  Am  and  In  various  Gall- 
lean  villages.  The  Department  for  Christian 
Communities  paid  the  purchase  tax  and 
customs  duties  on  all  goods  and  building 
materials  necessary  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  long  range  building  program. 

CHURCH  EXEMPTIONS 

since  then  a  sum  of  clcse  to  3  million  IL 
has  been  provided  annually  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  customs  and  purchase  taxes 
due  from  church  Institutions  and  clergy.  We 
have  also  freed  them  from  the  necessity  to 
pay  Income  tax,  as  well  as  various  other 
taxes  demanded  by  the  municipalities.  Here 
Is  an  Interesting  point.  The  government  has 
been  under  constant  pressure  from  religious 
Jewish  congregations  to  exempt  them  also 
from  those  taxes  which  amount  to  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money.  Yet  the  government 
declined  those  requests  to  the  dismay  of 
many  In  Israel. 

The  Ministry  also  set  aside  a  budget  for 
the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  churches 
and  cemeteries  damaged  by  the  elements  or 
through  misuse  or  old  age.  Each  year  many 
churches  and  cemeteries  are  repaired  in  this 
manner. 

CLERICAL  MOBILITY 

The  fact  that  Israel  Is  unwillingly  cut  off 
from  her  neighbors  causes  many  practical 
problems  for  clergy  having  to  pass  from 
their  constituencies  In  Israel  to  the  head- 
quarters of  their  various  orders  In  Lebanon 
and  SjTla,  or  the  opposite,  those  residing  In 
Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Syria  who  have  to  visit 
their  religious  centers  In  Israel.  Israel  has 
always  maintained  an  onen  bridges  policy, 
not  only  for  religious  personnel,  but  also  for 
a  family  visit  scheme.  When  the  bridges  had 
been  closed.  It  was  not  by  the  will  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  our  Ministry's  policy  has 
been  to  recommend  and  aid  the  visits  of  all 
clergy  to  either  side.  Even  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  have  taken  unfair  advantage 
of  this  policy  of  open  bridges,  we  continue  to 
view  this  policy  as  a  matter  of  "religious 
freedom"  and.  therefore,  traffic  continues  to 
flow  freely. 

ISRAEL'S  MINISTRY  OF  RELIGIOUS  AFFAISS 

Because  more  than  half  of  Israel's  Jewish 
population  comes  from  non-Western  coun- 
tries. It  Is  not  unusual  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  the  average  Israeli  Christian 
citizen  comes  Into  dally  contact  understand 
little  about  the  basic  tenets,  customs  and 
holidays  of  Christianity.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  both  the  Department  and  Its  spokesman, 
the  Ministry  of  Religious  Affairs,  try  to  come 
Into  contact  with  the  mass  communications 
media  as  much  as  possible,  supplying  infor- 
mation about  forthcoming  Christian  holidays 
as  well  as  about  the  accomplishments  of  and 
news  about  the  various  communities.  The 
radio  services  of  Kol  Ylsrael  and  the  tele- 
vision services  of  the  Israel  Broadcasting 
Authority,  both  In  Hebrew  and  In  Arabic, 
carry  all  major  religious  services  on  the  air 
and  have  weekly  programs  devoted  to  the 
Christian   communities,   all   of   which   help 
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to  foster  understanding  between  the  various  ? 
communities  In  Israel.  ijl 

On  the  international  .scene,  the  Ministry  of  ■ ' 
Religious  Affairs  Is  responsible  for  a  quar- 
terly publication  called  "Christian  News  from 
Israel"  which  appears  In  three  languages. 
(English,  French  and  Spanish)  and  Is  fore- 
most in  the  field  of  documenting  the  Chris- 
tian happenings  In  Israel,  as  well  as  articu- 
lating the  opinions  of  Christian  leaders,  and 
summarizing  recent  research  Into  history, 
archeology,  theology  and  literature  of  Chris- 
tian Interest. 

As  the  Christian  communities  are  autono- 
mous In  matters  pertaining  to  personal  status 
(namely,  marriage,  divorce.  Inheritance,  etc.) , 
It  is  the  Ministry's  Job  to  register  these  and 
to  serve  those  religious  courts  as  necessary. 
Presently,  these  courts  number  eight:  two 
Greek  Catholic,  three  Greek  Orthodox,  one 
Latin,  one  Maronlte  and  one  Anglican. 

The  same  Is  true  regarding  the  Moslems 
and  the  Druze.  Their  special  courts  have  full 
Jurisdiction  In  matters  of  personal  status. 
The  judges  (Kadis)  of  the  Moslem  religious 
courts,  as  well  as  the  Kadis,  of  the  Druze 
courts,  enjoy  the  same  authority  as  do  the 
Dayanim  of  the  Jewish  rabbinical  courts. 

Speaking  of  the  Muslem  community,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  close 
to  300  clergymen  (called  Imams)  paid  by  the 
State.  Tlieir  salary  has  more  than  tripled  In 
the  last  three  years.  The  government  has  as- 
sisted in  building  up  new  mosques  and  reno- 
vating old  ones  all  over  the  country.  Some  10 
million  pounds  have  been  allocated  for  that 
purpose. 

JEWISH-CHRISTIAN  DIALOGUE 

And  last,  but  not  least.  In  a  land  of  myriad 
religious  persuaslans  the  need  for  some  sort 
of  concentrated  effort  toward  Interfalth  un- 
derstanding Is  very  obvious.  Unfortunately,  a 
three-way  monotheistic  dialogue  Is,  even  at 
this  time,  an  Impossibility  because  these 
contacts  and  discussions  Invariably  get 
bogged  down  In  political  rhetoric  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  spiritual.  But  there  Is  a  con- 
centrated effort  being  made  to  create  an 
Inter-falth  dialogue  between  Christians  and 
Jews  In  Israel.  There  are  various  groups  that 
act  In  this  field.  Most  prominent  on  the  list 
is  the  Interfalth  Committee  whose  members 
throughout  the  country  work  toward  com- 
mon goals  through  meetings,  discussions, 
congresses  and  symposiums. 

Other  important  groups  dedicated  to  this 
cause  are:  Rainbow  and  Meditran. 

The  only  drawback  in  this  situation  Is  that 
the  average  man  in  the  street  Is  not  really 
Interested  in  Interfalth  dialogue  and  It  re- 
mains an  e:iclusive  thing  which  has  not  fil- 
tered down  to  the  grassroots.  We  have  com- 
fort In  the  fact  that  such  an  encounter — as 
every  historical  process — takes  time,  patience 
and,  above  all,  wisdom. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  the  words  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Marcel  Dubois  of  the  Dom- 
inican Fathers  of  Jerusalem,  who,  recently  at 
a  symposium  dedicated  to  the  Christian-Jew- 
ish dialogue,  said,  and  I  quote : 

"Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock,  the  Western  Wall  and  countless 
other  holy  sites  are  Inviting  us,  people  of 
faith,  to  consider  ourselves  actively  chal- 
lenged, day  after  day,  to  realize  a  harmony 
and  peace  which  do  not  yet  exist,  but  which 
we  may  foster  and  develop  together." 


its  second  meeting  tomorrow.  On  the 
agenda  for  discussion  are  the  selection 
of  a  chairman,  the  selection  of  an  execu- 
tive director,  and  a  discussion  of  priori- 
ties for  areas  of  study.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  in  EP  100  and  will  be  open  to 
the  public  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 


PRIVACY  PROTECTION  STUDY 
COMMISSION 

fMr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Privacy 
Protection  Study  Commission  will  have 


NATURAL  GAS  AND  NEXT  WINTER 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
body likes  to  see  the  hometown  make 
news,  but  nobody  wants  to  see  it  done  in 
the  manner  of  my  hometown,  Danville, 
Va. 

Last  winter,  Danville  managed  to  get 
through  the  cold  months  on  the  natural 
gas  allocation  provided  to  it,  but  only 
through  the  heroic  efforts  of  local  fam- 
ines and  commercial  establishments, 
who  worked  together  to  conserve  that  al- 
location. 

Another  winter  is  coming;  we  cannot 
escape  it.  Yet  like  the  grasshopper  of 
fable,  we  fiddle  around,  doing  nothing 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new  gas 
supplies,  while  the  available  resources 
dwindle  daily. 

Last  year  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation:  It  happened  in 
isolated  instances  though  the  South  and 
East — it  can  happen  in  your  own  back- 
yard this  winter. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial this  morning,  reminded  its  readers 
that  Washington's  neighbors  in  Balti- 
more may  well  feel  the  effect  of  a  nat- 
ural gas  supply  reduction  in  the  near 
future.  I  share  the  Post's  dismay  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  been 
forced  to  what  the  paper  calls  an  "ele- 
gant evasion  of  the  regulatory  princi- 
ple," and  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
your  reading! 

Natural  Gas  and  Next  Win  per 
The  eastern  seaboard  is  goi;,g  to  get  mtich 
less  natural  gas  over  the  coming  winter  than 
last  year.  Consider  a  specific  case:  the  city  of 
Danville,  Va..  dowji  near  the  North  Carolina 
border.  Its  population  is  46,000.  Its  principal 
indusiry  Is  Dan  River  Mills,  a  huge  textile 
manufacturer,  that  employs  9.000  people. 
Dan  River  Mills  has  to  have  gas  for  the  cloth 
finishing  process,  which  requires  an  open 
flame.  Without  gas,  the  factory  shuts  down. 
Danville  gets  its  gas  from  the  Traniscon- 
tlnental  Gas  Pipeline  Corporation,  which  is 
having  severe  supply  troubles.  The  troubles 
are  all  related  to  the  way  that  the  federal 
government  regulates  gas  prices,  but  Trans- 
cos'  shortfall  Is  greater  than  most.  Last  win- 
ter Transco  curtailed  deliveries  to  Its  cus- 
tomers, but  the  winter  was  warm  and  no 
f.ctual  unemployment  resulted.  Now  Transco 
is  projecting  much  more  severe  curtailments, 
and  shortages  along  Its  line  are  Inevitable. 

Under  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
rules,  residential  consumers  and  small  com- 
mercial establishments  have  first  priority  for 
gas.  Transco  also  supplies  some  of  metro- 
politan Washington's  natural  gas.  There  are 
:  o  large  industrial  users  here  In  Washington 
and  most  of  the  gas  goes  into  private  homes. 
As  they  now  stand,  the  FPC  rules  mean  that 
all  gas  would  be  shut  off  to  all  Industry  In 
Danville,  regardless  of  the  effects  on  employ- 
ment, before  there  was  any  reduction  to 
households  In  Washington.  These  rules  say 
that  It  Is  more  Important  to  use  gas  for  dry- 
ing clothes  or  keeping  houses  as  warm  as  the 


owner  pleases,  than  to  use  It  for  manufac- 
turing in  which  peoples'  livelihoods  are  at 
stake.  There  Is  something  wrong  with  that 
order  of  priorities. 

The  same  thought  has  occurred  to  the 
FPC,  which  Is  now  reconsidering  some  of 
those  priorities.  But  It  is  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  change  In  time  to  help  Danville 
this  winter.  Dan  River  Mills  now  has  two 
choices — both  of  them  instructive  commen- 
taries on  the  way  that  things  are  going  under 
the  present  system  of  regulation.  Dan  River 
can  buy  propane.  But  It  costs  five  times  as 
much  as  natural  gas,  and  propane  too  may 
shortly  be  In  shortage  as  other  factories  all 
over  the  north  and  east  do  the  same  thlrg. 

Dan  River's  other  choice  Is  more  Interest- 
ing, for  It  Involves  a  basic  change  In  federal 
regulatory  policy.  Last  spring  the  FPC  told 
them  to  buy  gas  on  the  unregulated  Intra- 
state market  and  ship  It,  through  pipelines 
like  Transco.  across  state  lines.  To  see  the 
significance  of  this  proposal,  you  have  to 
keep  It  in  mind  that  the  federal  price  con- 
trols apply  only  to  gas  In  the  Interstate 
sales.  As  the  present  procedure  works,  Trans- 
co buys  gas  from  a  well  In,  say,  Texas.  Trans- 
co Is  held  to  the  federal  celling  price — which 
is  so  low  that  very  few  producers  will  sell  to 
the  Interstate  pipelines.  Transco  transports 
the  gas  to  Virginia,  adding  Its  transit  charge, 
and  sells  that  gas  to  the  city  of  Danville 
which  resells  It  to  Dan  River  Mills.  The  FPC 
Is  now  proposing  that  Dan  River's  manage- 
ment get  on  a  plane  to  Houston,  buy  gas  di- 
rectly from  the  producers  at  the  unregulated 
Intrastate  price,  and  then  ship  that  gas  back 
to  Danville  via  Transco.  In  one  case  the  pipe- 
line is  the  middleman.  In  the  other,  it  Is  a 
common  carrier,  like  a  railroad  carrying  a 
customer's  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  power 
plant. 

This  new  procedure — If  the  FPC  decides  to 
permit  It— would  constitute  an  elegant  eva- 
sion of  the  regulatory  principle.  But  since 
the  principle  is  a  bum  one  and  Is  creating 
ferlous  trouble  for  industry  In  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  evasion  Is  useful  aid  wel- 
come. The  federal  celling  price  for  intrastate 
sales  is  53  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  The 
unregulated  price  for  sales  within  a  state 
Is  anywhere  from  $1  to  $2  a  thouisand  feet, 
and  there  Is  no  shortage  at  that  price.  With 
tran.sportatlon  charges,  direct  purchasing 
might  push  Dan  River's  gas  co.sts  two  or 
three  times  as  high  as  the  present  level — but. 
at  the  present  level,  they  are  not  gclng  to 
get  any  gas.  Even  at  the  unregulated  price. 
natural  gas  Is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  pro- 
pane, which  runs  r.early  $4  a  thousand  feet. 
More  Important,  It  Is  a  reliable  supply  to 
maintain  production  and  employment. 

Danville  Is  perhaps  an  extreme  ca=e  in  Its 
viilnerabi'.ity.  But  the  example  Is  repeated, 
to  one  degree  or  another,  throiifjhout  this 
entire  region.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Washington  It  is  easy  to  ignore  the  threat, 
because  jobs  here  do  not  depend  on  manu- 
facturing. In  Baltimore,  It  is  another  matter. 
Baltimore  depends  on  a  different  pipeline 
system  than  Danville,  and  fortunately  the 
cutbacks  forecast  for  It  this  winter  are  not 
quite  so  severe  as  Transco's.  The  distribut- 
ing company,  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric, 
thinks  that  It  can  get  through  the  winter 
with  no  job  losses  among  Its  customers  If 
three  conditions  hold — If  1)  the  weather  Is 
no  colder  than  normal,  2)  its  customers 
practice  reasonable  conservation,  and  3)  the 
pipeline  curtailments  are  no  worse  than  cur- 
rently estimated.  Those  are,  of  course,  large 
qualifications.  A  serious  gas  shortfall  in  Bal- 
timore would  hit  steel  and  automobile  pro- 
duction sharply.  The  biggest  single  user  of 
gas  In  Baltimore  Is  the  General  Motors  as- 
sembly plant. 

This  country  has  been  treated  very  kindly 
by  the  weather.  Since  the  gigantic  rise  In 
fuel  prices  at  the  end  of  1973,  both  winters 
have  been  unusually  warm.  Less  gas  used  for 
heating  means  more  available  for  Industry — 
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1930's,  a  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935.  The  programs  contained  in  this 
landmark  legislation — unemployment  in- 
surance, social  security,  public  assist- 
ance— were  intended  to  provide  individ- 
uals with  economic  security  against  con- 
ditions beyond  their  control  that  limited 
their  ability  to  provide  for  themselves. 
They  were  controversial  programs,  gen- 
erating intense  opposition  at  the  time 
they  were  enacted  and  for  years  after. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  positive  laws  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  The  programs  it  established  are 
sound  and  permanent  elements  in  our 
economic  structure.  Since  1935,  millions 
of  individuals  and  families  have  received 
financial  assistance  and  everyone  has 
benefited  from  the  stabilizing  effect  of 
these  programs  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic decline.  The  assistance  provided 
under  the  unemployment  compensation, 
social  security,  and  public  assistance  pro- 
grams have  been  a  major  force  in  pre- 
venting current  economic  conditions 
from  reaching  the  disastrous  proportions 
of  the  Great  Depression. 

For  over  3  decades,  unemployment 
compensation  has  provided  financial  pro- 
tection against  temporary  unemploy- 
ment for  most  of  the  Nation's  wage  and 
salary  workers.  It  is  an  important  source 
of  security  for  the  employed  and  the  ma- 
jor source  of  assistance  for  jobless 
workers. 

There  are  about  80  million  wage  and 
salary  workers  in  the  Nation  today.  Ap- 
proximately 68  million  are  currently  cov- 
ered under  permanent  State  and  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  programs 
and  can  receive  benefits  if  they  become 
unemployed.  The  remaining  12  million 
workers  are  not  covered,  or  do  not  have 
unemployment  compensation  protection, 
under  existing  permanent  law.  The  ma- 
jor groups  of  workers  without  perma- 
nent coverage  are  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, agricultural  employees,  and  do- 
mestic workers. 

The  Federal-State  Unemployment 
Compensation  programs  are  operated  by 
the  States  imder  general  Federal  guide- 
lines. Funds  accumulated  from  taxes  on 
wages  during  periods  of  employment  per- 
mit payment  of  benefits  to  covered  work- 
ers during  periods  of  temporary  imem- 
ployment.  States  generally  provide  up  to 
26  weeks  of  regular  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  In  a  year  for  unem- 
ployed workers.  These  benefits  are  fi- 
nanced out  of  State  unemployment  tax 
revenues. 

The  FederaJ-State  extended  benefit 
program  is  a  permanent  program  enacted 
In  1970  which  pays  extended  benefits  to 
covered  workers  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment.  The  program  is  financed 
equally  from  Federal  and  State  imem- 
ployment  tax  revenues  and  may  become 
operative  either  in  an  individual  State  or 
In  the  entire  coimtry. 

Under  the  extended  benefits  program, 
States  must  pay  extended  benefits  when 
the  State's  average  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate — not  seasonally  adjusted — Is  4 
percent  for  a  13-week  period  and  at  least 
120  percent  of  the  rate  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  the  preceding  2  years: 
or  when  the  national  insured  imemploy- 


ment  rate  for  3  consecutive  months  is  4.5 
percent — seasonally  adjusted.  Extended 
benefits  are  payable  until  the  State  re- 
quirements are  no  longer  met  and  the 
national  insured  unemployment  rate  for 
each  of  the  3  most  recent  months  is  less 
than  4.5  percent — seasonally  adjusted. 

Under  existing  permanent  law,  the 
claimant  who  has  exhausted  regular  ben- 
efits during  an  extended  compensation 
period — that  is,  a  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment— receives  extended  benefits 
equal  to  his  weekly  benefit  amount  un- 
der the  State  program  for  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  weeks  of  entitle- 
ment to  regular  benefits,  but  for  not  more 
than  13  weeks.  There  is  an  overall  limi- 
tation of  39  weeks  of  regular  and  ex- 
tended benefits  combined. 

Current  economic  conditons  have 
placed  considerable  strain  and  focused 
a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  Federal- 
State  Unemployment  Compensation  pro- 
gram. The  necessity  and  basic  soundness 
of  the  program  have  been  sharply  demon- 
strated. Some  inadequacies  and  needed 
improvements  have  also  been  empha- 
sized. 

Because  of  the  extremely  high  im- 
employment,  and  because  some  long  over- 
due reforms  have  yet  to  be  made  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  law.  Con- 
gress has  had  to  enact  several  temporary 
measures  in  the  past  6  months.  In  De- 
cember of  last  year,  Congress  enacted  on 
a  temporary  basis  two  programs  provid- 
ing supplemental  or  additional  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  The 
Federal  supplemental  benefits — FSB — 
program  provided  13  additional  weeks 
of  emergency  unemployment  benefits, 
bringing  to  52  the  maximum  number  of 
weeks  an  insured  and  unemployed  worker 
could  receive  benefits.  Another  bill  estab- 
lished for  1  year  the  Special  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance — SUA — program  pro- 
viding limited  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  for  imemployed  State  and 
local  employees,  agricultural  and  do- 
mestic workers  not  covered  under  the 
permanent  program. 

In  March  of  this  year.  13  more  weeks 
of  emergency  benefits  were  added  to  the 
FSB  program  payable  through  June  30. 
This  brought  to  65  the  maximum  number 
of  weeks  an  insured  jobless  worker  could 
receive  imemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits. In  a  bill  enacted  last  month.  Public 
Law  94-45,  the  65-week  maximum  imder 
the  FSB  program  was  extended  through 
December  in  all  States  and  through 
March  1977  in  States  where  unemploy- 
ment remains  high.  Also,  the  SUA  pro- 
gram was  extended  for  another  year, 
through  1976.  and  the  maximum  entitle- 
ment was  increased  from  26  to  39  weeks 
for  uninsured  jobless  workers. 

The  existing  Federal-State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  programs,  supple- 
mented by  the  temporary  measures  Con- 
gress has  provided  in  the  past  several 
months,  have  made  it  possible  for  mil- 
lions of  individuals  and  families  to  sus- 
tain themselves  during  these  recent 
months  of  high  unemployment.  Now  is 
the  time  for  Congress  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine existing  permanent  and  temporary 
laws  and  make  those  changes  that  will 
strengthen  imemployment  compensation 


and  make  it  more  suited  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

H.R.  8366  is  a  comprehensive  bill  pro- 
posing modifications  in  almost  all  as- 
pects of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law.  Some  of  the  changes  it  proposes 
have  been  discussed  for  many  years  and 
are  long  overdue.  All  of  the  changes  re- 
flect the  need  to  adjust  a  program  en- 
acted in  1935  to  the  economic  realities 
of  1975.  The  changes  it  proposes  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Nation's  wage  and  salary 
workers,  or  the  individuals  and  their 
families  who  are  most  directly  affected 
by  the  benefit  structure  of  the  program. 
The  major  changes  in  the  bill  include  the 
following : 

First.  Coverage.  The  bill  extends  un- 
employment compensation  coverage  to 
almost  all  of  the  approximately  12  mil- 
lion agricultural  workers,  domestic  work- 
ers and  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees who  are  not  now  covered  under 
the  permanent  Federal-State  programs. 

States  are  required  to  cover  the  em- 
ployees of  agricultural  employers  who 
pay  $1,500  or  more  in  quarterly  wages  or 
employ  1  or  more  workers  for  at  least 
20  days  a  year,  and  the  domestic  em- 
ployees of  employers  who  pay  $500  or 
more  in  quarterly  wages.  Coverage  is 
required  of  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  excluding  certain  elect- 
ed, appointed,  and  other  employees,  and 
prohibiting  payments  to  teachers  and 
other  professional  employees  of  educa- 
tional institutions  during  periods  between 
academic  years  or  terms  if  they  have 
contracts  for  the  forthcoming  academic 
term. 

Three  States— New  York,  Arkansas, 
and  Hawaii — and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, currently  provide  protection  under 
their  permanent  unemployment  compen- 
sation programs  for  domestic  workers. 
Minnesota,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  cover  farmworkers. 
Twenty-nine  States  now  cover  substan- 
tially all  State  government  employment 
and  eight  States  cover  local  government 
employees.  In  States  where  these  worit- 
ers  are  not  covered  under  the  permanent 
program,  they  are  provided  limited  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  under 
the  temporary  special  unemployment  as- 
sistance program  due  to  expire  Decem- 
ber 31, 1976. 

The  extension  of  permanent  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  the  presently 
excluded  12  million  workers  is  long  over- 
due. The  fact  that  the  major  groups 
of  excluded  workers  are  covered  in  some 
States  should  indicate  that  it  is  admin- 
istratively feasible  to  provide  them  with 
unemployment  compensation  protection 
in  all  States.  There  Is  no  justification  for 
treating  them  any  differently  from  the 
68  million  workers  who  are  covered,  or 
for  denying  them  the  security  when  em- 
ployed, and  assistance  when  temporarily 
jobless,  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of 
the  Nation's  wage  and  salary  earners. 

Second.  Benefits  and  qualification  re- 
quirements. The  bill  requires  States  to 
provide  a  weekly  benefit  amount  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  qualified  Individual's 
average  weekly  wage  or,  if  less,  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  amount  payable  under  the 
State  law.  The  State  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount  must  be  equal  to  at  least 
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75  percent  of  the  statewide  average  week- 
ly wage.  Furthennore,  a  State  cannot 
reduce  an  individuals  weekly  benefit  by 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amoimt  of 
any  earnings  from  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  requires  States  to  provide 
a  maximimi  duration  of  52  weeks  of 
regular  compensation  to  qualified  in- 
dividuals. The  first  26  weeks  will  con- 
tinue to  be  financed  out  of  the  State 
unemployment  tax  funds.  The  financing 
of  benefit  weeks  26  through  52  will  be 
shared  50  percent  from  the  States'  un- 
employment trust  funds  and  50  percent 
from   the   Federal   imemployment   tax 
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revenues. 

In  establishing  eligibility  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  the  bill 
provides  that  a  State  cannot  require 
more  than  20  weeks  of  work — or  the 
equivalent  in  terms  of  a  multiple  of  the 
Individual's  high  quarter  wages  or 
weekly  benefit  amount — for  26  weeks  of 
benefits;  30  weeks  of  work — or  the  equiv- 
alent— for  39  weeks  of  benefits;  and  40 
weeks  of  work — or  the  equivalent — for  52 
weeks  of  benefits.  In  calculating  how 
many  weeks  a  person  has  worked,  States 
have  to  count  every  week  in  the  previous 
four  quarters,  52  weeks  or  1  year  in  which 
the  applicant  worked  12  or  more  hours 
or  earned  15  percent  of  the  statewide 
average  weekly  wage.  A  person  cannot 
be  denied  benefits  solely  on  the  basis  of 
pregnancy  and  no  disqualification  for 
voluntary  leaving  or  misconduct — except 
gross  misconduct — can  last  for  more 
than  6  weeks. 

Under  current  law,  the  qualification 
requirements,  benefit  duration  and 
weekly  benefit  levels  are  determined  by 
each  State.  Most  States  provide  a  maxi- 
mum of  26  weeks  of  regular  compensa- 
tion; however,  there  is  substantial  varia- 
tion among  the  States  in  their  qualifica- 
tion requirements  and  the  amoimt  of 
weekly  payments. 

For  example,  in  January  1975,  an  un- 
employed  individual  who  had  worked  for 
26  weeks  at  a  weekly  wage  of  $150  before 
applying  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  would  have  been  eligible  for 
approximately  14.4  weeks  of  regular  ben- 
efits in  Colorado,  16  weeks  in  Indiana, 
20.8  weeks  in  Wisconsin,  and  26  weeks  in 
California.  His  weekly  benefit  payment 
would  have  been  about  $49  in  Oregon, 
$52  in  Texas,  $75  in  Connecticut,  and  $90 
in  New  Jersey.  If  this  individual  had 
earned  $150  per  week  for  39  weeks  prior 
to  his  application  for  unemployment 
compensation  he  would  have  been  elig- 
ible for  21.6  weeks  of  regular  benefits  in 
Colorado,  24.3  in  Indiana,  26  in  Califor- 
nia, and  31.2  in  Wisconsin. 

The  permanent  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram, which  provides  a  50 -percent  in- 
crease in  regular  duration  entitlement 
when  the  State  has  a  high  unemployment 
rate,  can  increase  the  disparities  among 
the  States.  For  example,  an  imemployed 
individual  living  in  Colorado  who  has 
worked  26  weeks  at  a  weekly  wage  of 
$150.00  and  applies  for  imemployment 
compensation  benefits  during  a  time  of 
relatively  low  unemployment  would  be 
eligible  for  approximately  14.4  weeks  of 
regular  benefits.  An  individual  living  In 
California  with  the  same  work  experience 


and  who  applies  for  benefits  at  the  same 
time,  but  it  happens  to  be  during  a  period 
of  high  unemployment  in  California 
when  the  extended  benefit  program  Is 
in  effect,  would  be  eligible  for  39  weeks 
of  benefits — 26  weeks  of  regular,  plus  13 
weeks  of  extended  benefits. 

The  benefit  and  qualification  stand- 
ards proposed  in  H.R.  8366  would  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  inadequacies  and  reduce 
the  differences  that  exist  among  the 
State  programs. 

The  proposed  benefit  level  require- 
ments are  relative  standards  based  on 
individual  and  State  wage  levels.  They 
reflect  a  concern  that  in  many  States  the 
current  benefit  levels  do  not  provide 
enough  assistance  to  allow  jobless  work- 
ers to  maintain  their  homes  and  families 
while  they  are  seeking  employment. 

The  52-week  maximum  duration  re- 
quirement would  eliminate  the  extended 
benefit  program  and  the  need  for  State 
or  national  triggers.  States  could  require 
additional  work  experience  in  order  for 
an  individual  to  receive  more  than  the 
present  26-week  maximum.  If  a  qualified 
individual  needed  additional  time  to  se- 
cure a  job,  entitlement  to  additional  ben- 
efits would  not  depend  upon  whether 
there  was  a  statewide  unemployment  rate 
of  4.0  rather  than  3.9  percent,  or  if  the 
current  unemployment  rate  was  120  per- 
cent rather  than  115  percent  higher  than 
the  previous  2  years.  Under  H.R.  8366. 
entitlement  to  additional  benefits,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  52  weeks,  would  depend 
upon  the  individual's  work  experience 
and  his  ability  and  willingness  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  and  accept  suitable  employ- 
ment. It  would  not  be  contingent  upon 
arbitrary  State  or  national  triggers. 

Third.  Financing.  The  bill  increases 
the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  to  $6,000  for  cal- 
endar year  1977.  After  calendar  year 
1977,  the  taxable  wage  base  is  increased 
$2,000  a  year  until  it  is  equal  to  the  social 
security— Old  Age  and  Survivors  Disabil- 
ity Insurance — tax  base  which  is  cur- 
rently $14,100. 

The  bill  also  requires  a  minimum  State 
tax  rate  of  1  percent,  and  requires  the 
States  to  maintain  their  unemployment 
fund  reserves  at  a  level  equal  to  at  least 
150  percent  of  the  highest  benefit-cost 
ratio  for  a  12-month  period  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1958. 

Unemployment  Compensation  is  seri- 
ously underfinanced  and  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  There  have  been  no  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  wage  base  since 
1970  when  it  was  raised  from  $3,000  to 
$4,200.  The  current  Federal  taxable  wage 
base  of  $4,200  represents  less  than  50 
percent  of  total  payrolls. 

Nine  States  have  depleted  their  trust 
funds  and  are  currently  borrowing  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  as  many 
as  28  States  could  be  forced  to  borrow 
Federal  funds  by  the  end  of  1976.  The 
Federal  Unemployment  Account — from 
which  the  States  with  depleted  trust 
funds  borrow  money— and  the  Extended 
Unemplosmient  Compensation  Account — 
which  finances  the  Federal  share  of  the 
extended  benefits  program — are  both 
depleted  and  borrowing  Federal  general 
revenues. 


The  obsolete  financing  provisions 
which  have  allowed  the  fiscal  state  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  system 
to  deteriorate  are  among  the  most  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  present  law.  Changes 
in  the  financing  provisions  that  will  sub- 
stantially increase  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  Federal  and  State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  taxes  must  be  a  first 
priority  issue  in  attempting  to  Improve 
the  program. 

The  changes  in  financing  contained  in 
H.R.  8366  should  provide  sulficient  addi- 
tional revenues  to  pay  for  the  benefit  in- 
creases it  proposes  and  restore  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  Federal  and  State  un- 
employment  accounts. 

On  July  15,  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee  of  Ways  and 
Means  will  begin  hearings  on  legislation 
proposing  changes  in  the  present  Fed- 
eral-State Unemployment  Compensation 
programs.  I  invite  the  administration 
and  other  witnesses  that  will  be  appear- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  during  these 
hearings  to  comment  on  the  changes 
proposed  in  H.R.  8366,  and  request  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  statement: 

H.R.  — 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  to  require  States  to  extend  cov- 
erage to  State  and  local   employees,  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  workers;   to  pro- 
vide at  least  52  weeks  of  regular  unem- 
ployment   compensation,    to    provide    for 
Federal  financing  of  one-half  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  attributable  to  such  require- 
ment, to  provide  a  minimum  weekly  bene- 
fit  amount;    to   increase   the   amount  of 
wages  subject  to  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  TnxE. 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unemploy- 
ment   Compensation    Amendments    Act    of 
1975". 

Sec.  2.  Coverage  op  Agricuittthal  Employ- 
ment. 

(a)  Noncash  Remuneration. — Section  3306 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  wages)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(11)  remuneration  paid  in  any  medium 
other  than  cash  for  agricultural  labor.". 

(b)  Coverage  of  Agricultural  Labor.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  3306(c)  of  such  Code 
(defining  employment)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  agricultural  labor  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (k))  unless  performed  for  an  em- 
ployer who — 

"(A)  during  any  calendar  quarter  in  the 
calendar  year  or  the  preceding  calendar  year 
paid  remuneration  in  cash  of  $1,500  or  more 
to  individuals  employed  In  agricultural 
labor,  or 

"(B)  on  each  of  some  20  days  during  the 
calendar  year  or  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
each  day  being  in  a  different  calendar  week, 
employed  in  agricultural  labor  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  (whether  or  not  at  the  same 
moment  of  time)  one  or  more  individuals; 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  remuneration  paid  after  December  31, 
1976,  for  services  performed  after  such  date. 
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SEC.  3.  Treatment  of  Certain  Farm  Workers. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  3306  of  the 
luternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definitions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Special  Rule  in  Case  op  Certain 
Agricultural  Laborers. — 

■•(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
leader  to  perform  agricultural  labor  for  any 
is  a  member  of  a  crew  fur.iished  by  a  crew 
other  person — 

"(A)  such  other  person  and  not  the  crew 
leader  .«hall  be  treated  as  the  employer  of 
such  individual;  and 

"(B)  such  other  person  shall  be  treated 
as  having  paid  cash  remuneration  to  such 
individual  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  remuneration  paid  to  such  individual  by 
the  crew  leader  for  the  agricultural  labor 
performed  for  such  other  person. 

"(2)  Specialized  agricultural  labor. — 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  a  member  of  a  crew  furnished 
by  a  crew  leader  to  perform  agricultural  labor 
for  any  other  person  if  substantially  all  the 
members  of  such  crew  operate  or  maintain 
tractors,  harvesting  equipment,  or  other 
mechanized  equipment  which  Is  furnished  by 
the  crew  leader. 

"(3)  Crew  leader. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'crew  leader'  means  an 
individual  who  furnishes  Individuals  to  per- 
form agricultural  labor  for  any  other  per- 
son, if  such-  Individual  pays  (either  on  his 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  such  other  person) 
the  individuals  so  furnished  by  him  for  the 
agricultural  labor  performed  by  them." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  for  services  performed  after 
such  date. 

Sec  4.  Coverage  of  Domestic  Service. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 3306(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (defining  employment)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  domestic  service  In  a  private  home, 
local  college  club,  or  local  chapter  of  a  col- 
lege fraternity  or  sorority  unless  performed 
for  an  employer  who  paid  cash  remuneration 
of  $500  or  more  for  such  domestic  service  in 
any  calendar  quarter  in  the  calendar  year 
or  the  preceding   calendar  year;". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1976,  for  services  performed  after  such 
date. 

Sec.  5.  Coverage  op  Certain  Service  Per- 
formed for  Non-Profit  Corpora- 
tions AND  for  State  and  Local 
Governments. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  3309(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  State  law  require- 
ments) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  service  excluded  from  the  term  'em- 
ployment' solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (7) 
of  section  3306(c) ;  and". 

(b)  Alternative  Method  of  Financing. — 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  3309  of  such  Code 
(defining  institution  of  higher  education)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Alternative  Method  op  Financing. — 
"(1)  In  general. — The  State  law  may  pro- 
vide that  an  organization  which  elects  to 
make  payments  (in  lieu  of  contributions)  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  may  elect  to 
limit  its  payments  (in  lieu  of  contributions) 
In  any  calendar  year  to  an  amount  which 
(A)  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation attributable  to  service  In  Its  employ 
which  would  be  considered  for  experience 
rating  purposes  In  computing  Its  contribu- 
tion rate  If  it  were  an  employer  that  was 
liable  for  contributions,  and  (B)  does  not  ex- 
wed,  in  any  calendar  year.  10  percent  of  the 
wages  (as  the  State  law  defines  wages  sub- 
ject to  contributions)  paid  by  such  organiza- 
tion during  such  calendar  year. 


"(2)  Supplementary  payments. — The  State 
law  which  permits  the  election  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  require  an  organization 
which  makes  such  election  to  make  a  supple- 
mentary payment  in  addition  to  Its  limited 
payments  in  lieu  of  contributions.  Such  sup- 
plementary payment,  In  any  calendar  year, 
shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  1  percent  of  the  wages  (as  the  State 
law  defines  wages  subject  to  contributions) 
paid  by  the  organization  during  such  calen- 
dar year,  or 

"(B)  the  percentage  of  such  wages  which 
is  equal  to  that  portion,  if  any,  of  the  con- 
tribution rate  which  is  payable  by  all  of  the 
State's  experience-rated  employers  subject  to 
contributiors  and  which  Is  computed  with- 
out regard  to  their  Individual  experience  with 
unemployment  or  other  factors  bearing  a  di- 
rect relation  to  unemployment  risk." 

(c)  Exclusion  of  Certain  Government 
Employees. — 

(1)  Certain  employees. — Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  3309(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
certain  services  to  which  section  does  not 
apply)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  in  the  employ  of  a  governmental  en- 
tity referred  to  In  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
3306(c).  if  such  service  Is  performed  by  an 
individual  In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as — 

"(A)  an  elected  official  or  an  official  ap- 
pointed for  a  specific  term  established  by 
law; 

"(B)  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  or  a 
member  or  employee  of  the  Judicial  branch 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

"(C)  a  member  of  the  State  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard;  or 

"(D)  a  part-time  official;" 

(2)  Inmate.— Paragraph  (6)  of  such  sec- 
tion 3309(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  by  an  Inmate  in  a  custodial  or  penal 
Institution." 

(d)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  section  3304(a) 
of  such  Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Institution  of  higher 
education"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"educational  institution";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "institution  or  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "educational  Institution  or 
Institutions". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  3309 
of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3309.  State  law  government  of  certain 
services  performed  for  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  governmental  entitles." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  23  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  3309  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3309.  State  law  coverage  of  certain 
services  performed  for  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  governmental  entitles." 

(e)  Eftective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  certifications^  of  State  laws  for  1977 
and  subsequent  years,  but  only  with  respect 
to  services  performed  after  December  31, 
1976. 

Sec.  6.  Minimum  Amount  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  During  a  Benefit 
Year. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Paragraph  (12)  of 
section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(12)  (A)  an  individual  eligible  for  com- 
pensation for  any  benefit  year  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1,  1973.  sholl  receive  regular 
compensation  for  a  number  of  weeks  begin- 
ning in  such  benefit  year  which  is  not  less 
than  the  minimum  entitlement  determined 
under  subsection  (f)(8); 

"(B)  any  waiting  period  before  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  during  any  benefit 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1978, 
to  an  individual  eligible  for  such  compensa- 
tion does  not  exceed  1  week  of  total  or 
partial  unemployment  and  compensation 
shall  be  paid  for  such  waiting  period  if  the 


Individual  receives  compensation  for  at  least 

3  weeks  in  such  benefit  year; 

"(C)  the  amount  of  compensation  payable 
to  any  Individual  for  any  week  of  total  un- 
employment during  any  benefit  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1,  1978,  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  lesser  of — 

"(i)  two-thirds  of  such  individual's  aver- 
age weekly  wage;  or 

"(11)  the  maximum  amount  payable  to 
such  Individual  for  such  week  under  such 
State  law; 

"(D)  the  maximum  amount  of  compensa- 
tion (exclusive  of  allowances  with  respect 
to  dependents)  payable  to  any  individual 
during  any  benefit  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1978.  shall  not  be  less  than 
75  percent  of  the  statewide  average  weekly 
wage  most  recently  computed  before  the 
beginning  of  such  benefit  year;  and 

"(E)  the  amount  of  compensation  payable 
durhig  any  benefit  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1978.  to  any  individual  for 
any  week  in  which  the  Individual  is  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis  shall  not  be 
less  than  (1)  the  amount  which  would  be 
payable  to  such  Individual  for  such  week  If 
he  did  nor.  receive  any  remuneration  for 
employment  In  such  week,  reduced  by  (il) 
two-thirds  of  such  remuneration;". 

(b)  Deiinitions. — Section  3304  of  such 
Cod©  (relating  to  approval  of  State  laws) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Definitions  for  Application  of  Sub- 
section (a)  (12). —For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a) (12) — 

"(1)  Benefit  year.— The  term  'benefit 
year'  means  a  period  as  defined  In  State  law 
except  that  such  period  shall  not  be  less 
than  1  year. 

"(2)  Base  period. — The  term  'base  period' 
means   the  period  of  62   weeks,    1    year,   or 

4  calendar  quarters,  as  designated  by  the 
State  law,  Inmiedlately  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  an  individual's  benefit  year. 

"(3)  Individual's  average  weekly  wage. 

The  term  'individual's  average  weekly  wage' 
means — 

"(A)  in  a  State  which  computes  Individual 
weekly  benefit  amounts  on  the  basis  of  high 
quarter  wages,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
thirteenth  of  an  Individual's  high  quarter 
wages;  or 

"(B)  In  any  other  State,  an  amount  com- 
puted by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  wages 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to 
contributions  under  the  State  law)  In  the 
Individual's  base  period  by  the  number  of 
weeks  in  which  he  performed  services  la 
employment  covered  under  such  State  law 
durmg  such  base  period. 

"(4)  High  quarter  wages. — The  term  'high 
quarter  wages'  means  the  amount  of  wages 
for  services  performed  in  employment  cov- 
ered under  the  State  law  paid  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  quarter  of  his  base  period  in 
which  such  wages  were  highest,  determined 
without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  such  State  law. 

"(5)  Statewide  average  weekly  wage. — 
The  term  'statewide  average  weekly  wage' 
means  the  amount  computed  by  the  State 
agency  at  least  once  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  such  State  law.  reported  by  emplovers 
as  paid  for  services  covered  under  such  State 
law.  during  the  first  4  of  the  last  C  com- 
pleted calendar  quarters  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  computation,  divided  by  a 
figure  representing  52  times  the  12-month 
average  of  the  number  of  employees  In  the 
pay  period  containing  the  twelfth  day  of 
each  month  during  such  4  calendar  quarters, 
as  reported  by  such  employers. 

"(6)  Regular  compensation. — The  term 
'regular  compensation'  means  compensation, 
other  than  extended  compensation  or  addl- 
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tlonal  compensation  payable  to  an  Individual 
under  the  State  law,  and  the  terms  'extended 
compensation'  and  'additional  compensation" 
have  the  meaning  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970. 

"(7)  Week  op  base  period  employment. — 
The  term  'weelc  of  base  period  employment' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  the 
State  law  except  that  the  State  law  shall 
provide  that  any  week — 

"(A)  In  which  the  Individual  earned  an 
amount  which  is  not  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  statewide  average  weekly  wage;  or 

"(B)  in  which  the  Individual  was  employed 
for  at  least  12  hours; 

shall  be  treated  as  a  week  of  base  period  em- 
ployment. The  State  law  may  contain  either 
the  provision  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
or  the  provision  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  and  shall  apply  such  provision  uniform- 
ly to  all  Individuals.  Any  weekly  benefit 
amount  payable  under  such  State  law  may 
be  rounded  to  an  even  doUar  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  State  law. 

"(8)  Minimum  entitlement.— The  term 
^nlnimum  entitlement'  means  with  respect 
to  the  benefit  year  of  any  Individual — 

"(A)  26  weeks  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  during  the  applicable  base  period— 

"(1)  had  at  least  20  weeks  of  base  period 
employment:  or 

"(U)  received  wages  for  services  performed 
in  employment  covered  by  the  State  law  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  (I)  in  the  case  of  a 
State  which  computes  weekly  benefit 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  high  quarter  wages. 
150  percent  of  the  Individual's  high  quarter 
wages,  or  (II)  in  the  case  of  any  other  State 
the  product  of  30  multiplied  by  the  weeklv 
benefit  amount; 

"(B)  39  weeks  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  during  the  applicable  base  period— 

"(1)  had  at  least  30  weeks  of  base  period 
employment;  or 

"(11)  received  wages  for  services  performed 
In  employment  covered  by  the  State  law  In  an 
amount  not  less  than  (I)  in  the  case  of  a 
State  which  computes  weekly  benefit 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  high  quarter  wages. 
230  percent  of  the  Individual's  high  quarter 
wages,  or  (H)  in  the  case  of  any  other 
State,  the  product  of  45  multiplied  by  the 
weekly  benefit  amount;  or 

"(C)  52  weeks  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  during  the  applicable  base  period— 

"(1)  had  at  least  40  weeks  of  base  period 
employment;  or 

"(11)  received  wages  for  services  performed 
In  employment  covered  by  the  State  law  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  (I)  in  the  case 
of  a  State  which  computes  weekly  benefit 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  high  quarter  wages 
310  percent  of  the  Individual's  high  quarter 
wages,  or  (H)  in  the  case  of  any  other  State 
the  product  of  60  multiplied  by  the  weekly 
benefit  amount." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  efi^ect  January  1, 1977,  and  shaU 
apply  to  the  taxable  year  1977  and  taxable 
years  thereafter;  except  that  the  provisions 
of  section  3304(a)  (12)  (A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a) )  shall  not  be  a  requirement  for 
the  State  law  of  any  State  before  January  1. 

Sec.   7.   Payments  to   States  fob  Expendi- 
TDBEs  Required  to  Meet  Minimttm 
Eligibility  Standards. 
(a)  General  Rule.— 'ntle  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Payments     To     States     For     Expenditures 
Required    To    Meet   Minimum   EllgiblUtv 
Standards 


"payments  to  states 
"Sec.  909.  (a)  (I)  Each  State,  the  SUte  un- 
employment compensation  law  of  which  Is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 


tary') under  section  3304  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of  1954,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, with  respect  to  regular  compensation 
paid  under  such  State  law  for  any  period 
after  such  law  has  been  modified  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (12) 
(A)  of  such  section  3304,  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  regular  compen- 
sation paid  during  such  period  to  the  extent 
that  such  compensation  was  not  paid  for  any 
week  after  the  first  52  weeks  for  which  com- 
pensation was  paid  during  any  benefit  year- 
exceeds 

■•(B)  the  aggregate  of  the  regular  compen- 
sation which  would  have  been  paid  under 
such  law  during  such  period  if  such  State 
law  provided  for  the  payment  of  regular  com- 
pensatlon  for  not  more  than  26  weeks  In  an7 
benefit  year. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
regular  compensation'  has  the  meaning  giv- 
en  to  such  term  by  section  3304(f)  (6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

'I'lnl?!  w^o  ?^If°^^  °^  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  section 
^^^  V  VJ^^  °'  *^^  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  deemed  to  Impose  the 
requirement  contained  In  such  section  for 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  any 
State  law  which  (on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section)  meets  the  requirement 
imposed  by  such  section  3304(a)  (12)  (A) 
such  law  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)' 
be  deemed  to  have  been  modified  to  meet 
such  requirement  on  such  date. 

"payment  on  calendar  month  basis 
"(b)  There  shall  be  paid  from  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  account  to 
each  State  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates the  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
m^^fv,  ^":?^«<="o»  <a)  for  each  calendar 
month,  reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may 

*^'  *^v,^^  ^""^  ^y  ^^'^h  t^e  Secretary  finds 
that  his  estimates  for  any  prior  calendar 
S?,''l  ^ere  greater  or  less  than  the  amounts 
Which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  State. 
Such  estimates  may  be  made  upon  the  basis 
Of  such  statutlcal.  sampling,  or  other  method 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  agency. 

"CERTIFICATION 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment  to  each  State  the  sums  payable 
to  such  State  under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall 
make  payment  to  the  state  in  accordance 
With  such  certification,  by  tranfsers  from  the 
extended  unemployment  compensation  ac- 
count to  the  account  of  such  State  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 

"AUTHOBIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
to  the  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion account,  aa  repayable  advances  (with- 
out interest),  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
Amounts  appropriated  as  repayable  advances 
K  ,.^*"*  *°  *^*  ^***«8  under  this  section 
shall  be  repaid,  without  Interest,  as  provided 
In  section  905(d)."  "vmca 

(b)  Transitional  Rules. 

(1)  In  general.— Whenever  the  State  law 
of  a  state  Is  modified  (or  Is  deemed  to  be 
modified  under  section  909(a)  of  the  Social 
security  Act)  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ment Imposed  by  section  3304(a)  (12)  (A)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  section  6  of  this  Act) ,  then  for  the  period 
commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the  flret 
week  with  respect  to  which  such  modification 

(or  deemed  modification)   is  effective 

<A)  section  3304(a)  (11)  of  such  Code  shall 
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no  longer  be  a  requirement  in  the  case  of 
the  State  law  of  such  State,  and 

(B)  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  such 
State,  under  the  Federal -State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970  with 
respect  to  any  regular,  extended,  or  addl- 
tlonal  compensation  paid  to  an  Individual 
during,  or  after  the  close  of,  a  benefit  year 
(as  defined  in  the  State  law)  to  which  the 
State  law  as  so  modified  (or  deemed  modi- 
fled)  applies. 

(2)  Payment  of  extended  benefits. 

(A)  In  general. — Effective  January  1  1978 
section  3304(a)  (11)  of  such  Code  shall  no 
longer  be  a  requirement  In  the  case  of  the 
State  law  of  any  State. 

(B)  Termination  of  extended  program^ 
No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  state 
under  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970,  with 
respect  to  any  regular,  extended,  or' addi- 
tional compensation  paid  to  an  individual 
during,  or  after  the  close  of,  a  benefit  year 
(as  defined  in  the  Stete  law)  to  which  the 
State  law  (as  modified,  or  deemed  modified 
under  section  909(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  comply  with  the  requirement  Imposed 
by  section  3304(a)  (12)  (A)  of  such  Code) 
applies.  ' 

(3)  DEFiNmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  "regular  compensa- 
tion", "extended  compensation",  and  "addi- 
tional compensation"  have  the  meaning 
given  to  such  terms  by  section  205  of  the 
Federal -State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970. 
Sec  8.  Additional  Requirements  for  State 
Unemployment  Compensation 

Laws. 
(a)  General  Rule. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  requirements  for  approval 
of  State  laws)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (13)  as  paragraph  (17)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (12)  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  no  person  shall  be  denied  compen- 
sation under  such  State  law  solely  on  the 
basis  of  pregnancy  and  determinations  un- 
der any  provision  of  such  State  law  relating 
to  voluntary  termination  of  employment, 
avallabUlty  for  work,  active  search  for  work, 
or  refusal  to  accept  work  shall  not  be  made 
In  a  manner  which  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  pregnancy; 

"(14)  the  rate  at  which  any  employer  Is 
required  to  make  contributions  Into  the  un- 
employment fund  maintained  under  such 
State  law  is  not  less  than  1  percent. 

"(15)  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  a 
period  In  excess  of  6  weeks  from  receiving 
compensation  under  such  State  law  because 
of  voluntary  termination  of  employment  or 
termination  of  employment  resulting  from 
misconduct  (other  than  gross  misconduct); 
"(16)  the  unemployment  fund  reserves  of 
the  State  shall  be  maintained  at  a  level 
equal  to  at  least  150  percent  of  the  highest 
benefit-cost  ratio  (benefit  expenditures  as  a 
percent  of  total  covered  payroll)  experienced 
for  a  12-month  period  since  January  1, 
1958;".  ' 

(b)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  certification  of  State  laws  for  1977 
and  subsequent  years. 

Sec  9.  Increase  in  Amount  of  Wages  Sub- 
ject to  Pedehal  Unemployment 
Tax. 

(a)  General  Rute. — Paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  wages) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$4,200"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  taxable  wage 
limit". 

(b)  Taxable  Wage  LiMrr. — Section  3306  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  definitions)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(p)  Taxable  Wage  Lxmit. — For  purposes 
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of  subsection   (a),  the  term  'taxable  wage 
limit'  means — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1977.  $6,000;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  during  any 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  calendar 
year  1977,  the  sum  of  $6,000  plus  $2,000  for 
each  calendar  year  which  begins  after  1976 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  wages  are  paid. 
If  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  for  any  calendar  year  exceeds  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
which  is  effective  with  respect  to  such  cal- 
endar year  the  taxable  wage  limit  which 
shall  apply  to  wages  paid  during  such  cal- 
endar year  or  any  succeeding  calendar  year 
shall  be  (in  lieu  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)),  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (as  so  determined)  which  Is  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  such  calendar  year 
or  such  succeeding  calendar  year,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

(c)  Effective     Date. — The     amendments 
made   by    this   section    shall    apply    to   re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31,  1976. 
See.  10.  Proration  of  Costs  of  Claims  Filed 
Jointly  Under  State  Law  and  Sec- 
tion   8505    of    Title    5,    Untizo 
States  Code. 

(a)  General    Rule. — Section    8505(a)     of 
'  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Each  State  Is  entitled  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  each  in- 
dividual whose  base  period  wages  Included 
Federal  wages  an  amount  which  shall  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  bene- 
fits paid  to  such  mdivldual  as  the  amount 
of  his  Federal  wages  In  his  base  periods  bears 
to  the  total  amount  of  his  base  period  wages, 
computed  to  the  nearest  percentage  point.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
gard to  compensation  paid  on  the  basis  of 
claims  for  compensation  filed  on  or  after 
July  1. 1975. 

Sec  11.  Repeal  of  Finalitt  Provision. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  8506(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  fifth  sentence. 

(b)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  findings  made  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


WHAT'S  GOING  ON? 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent outpouring  of  statements  from  the 
administration  threatening  the  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  has  indicated  a  dan- 
gerous turn  in  our  nuclear  policy.  What- 
ever the  administration's  reasons  are  for 
these  statements,  they  do  not  admit  the 
danger  presented  by  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  both  to  this  Nation's  survival 
and  that  of  the  world.  This  new  direction, 
and  our  nuclear  policy  in  general,  de- 
serves a  most  serious  discussion  by  the 
Congress.  A  policy  of  such  importance 
should  not  be  confined  to  being  estab- 
lished unilaterally  by  the  Executive. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  col- 
umn by  Tom  Wicker  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Stmday.  July  6, 
outlining  a  disturbing  trend  away  from 
the  policies  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
and  towards  one  where  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  becomes  an  ever-increas- 
ing possibility. 
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The  column  follows: 

What's  Going  On? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
What  Is  going  on  among  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration's arms  strategists,  who  on  the  one 
hand  appear  to  be  pursuing  strategic  arms 
limitation  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  on  the 
other  are  doing  some  saber-rattling  both  as 
to  the  use  and  the  size  of  American  nuclear 
forces? 

Just  last  week.  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
R.  Schleslnger  questioned  what  most  Ameri- 
cans had  supposed  was  the  United  States' 
determination  not  to  be  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  another  country.  He  was 
quoted  by  The  Washington  Post  as  having 
said  at  a  breakfast  with  reporters;  "First  use 
oould  conceivably — let  me  underscore  con- 
ceivably— ^Involve  what  vre  define  as  stra- 
tegic forces  and  possibly,  poe^lbly — under- 
score possibly — Involve  a  selective  strike 
at  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  necessarily 
exclude  that,  but  It  Is  Indeed  a  very,  very 
low  probabUlty." 

This  followed  Mr.  Schlesinger's  testimony 
to  Congress,  made  public  on  May  29,  that  to 
avoid  defeat  In  Europe  by  a  conventional 
attack  from  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  the  United 
States  might  authorize  first  use  of  some  of 
the  7,000  battlefield  "tactical"  nuclear  war- 
heads it  has  provided  for  NATO  forces.  This 
might  be  necessary  even  If  the  attackers  had 
not  used  nuclear  weapons,  Mr.  Schleslnger 
said,  and  added  that  "the  [nuclear]  attack 
should  be  delivered  with  sufficient  shock  and 
decisiveness  to  forcibly  change  the  percep- 
tions of  Warsaw  Pact  leaders  and  create  a 
situation  conducive  to  negotiations." 

At  the  breakfast  session  last  week,  be  was 
asked  about  the  widespread  view — held,  for 
example,  by  Gerard  C.  Smith,  the  former 
American  arms  negotiator — that  such  "tac- 
tical" battlefield  use  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
bound  to  breach  the  "firebreak"  and  lead  to 
all-out  nuclear  warfare.  He  replied: 

"The  notion  that  a  nuclear  firebreak.  If 
ever  breached,  must  Inevitably  lead  to  esca- 
lation to  the  top  has  been  supported  neither 
In  American  military  planning,  nor  doctrine, 
nor  policy  statements." 

Mr.  Schleslnger  also  has  been  flaunting  his 
nuclear  weapons  at  Asia.  In  a  news  confer- 
ence on  June  20,  he  said  the  United  States 
retained  the  option  to  use  such  weapons  or 
Introduce  more  ground  troops  In  the  event 
North  Korea  Invaded  South  Korea.  He  also 
confirmed  for  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  bad  tactical  nuclear  warheads  In 
South  Korea.  Not  unnaturally,  the  North 
Koreans  promptly  accused  Mr.  Schleslnger 
of  "nuclear  blackmail." 

Helen  Thomas  of  United  Press  Interna- 
tional then  put  the  question  to  President 
Ford  at  bis  news  conference  on  June  26 — did 
the  United  States  still  disavow  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons? 

"Well,  the  United  States  still  has  the  pol- 
icy that  means  that  we  have  the  maximum 
fiexlblllty  for  the  determination  of  what  Is  In 
our  own  national  Interest,"  Mr.  Ford  replied. 
"I  don't  think  it's  appropriate  for  me  to 
discuss  In  a  press  conference  what  our  uti- 
lization will  be  of  our  tactical  or  strategic 
weapons.  This  is  a  matter  tbat  has  to  be  de- 
termined If  and  when  there  are  any  require- 
ments for  our  national  Interest." 

That  has  the  effect  of  supporting  Mr. 
Schlesinger's  statements.  StUl,  all  this  might 
be  viewed  as  mostly  chest-thumping  In  the 
wake  of  defeat  In  Southeast  Asia  and  in  view 
of  the  real  possibility  of  North  Korea  seizing 
the  moment  to  move  against  South  Korea. 
But  that  leaves  out  account  the  practical 
changes  Mr.  Schleslnger  has  Introduced  Into 
the  American  nuclear  force. 

Simply  stated,  he  has  shifted  part  of  the 
land-based  missile  force  with  its  multiple 
warheads  to  a  "counter  force"  role;  that 
means  they  are  targeted  on  Soviet  mlssUes 
rather  than  on  Soviet  cities.  Last  February, 


the  Pentagon  proposed  also  to  develop  such 
"counter  force"  abUlty  for  the  Trident  2  sub- 
marine-based mlssUe.  The  submarine  nuclear 
force  had  previously  been  considered  too  In- 
accurate to  be  aimed  at  anything  smaUer 
than  a  city. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  denies  It,  but  to  others 
these  moves  appear  to  be  steps  toward  a  so- 
caUed  "first-strike  capabUlty"  that  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  knock  out  the 
Soviet  mIssUe  force  before  It  could  be 
launched. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  also  has  announced  plans 
to  expand  American  nuclear  forces,  from 
2,198  strategic  delivery  vehicles  to  2.490.  and 
from  1.100  missiles  with  multiple  warheads 
to  1.320.  the  upper  limits  agreed  upon  at 
Vladivostok.  He  says  that  both  the  shift  to 
"counter  force"  targeting  and  the  expanded 
missile  forces  are  In  response  to  a  continu- 
ing Soviet  nuclear  buildup. 

But  how  much  might  the  Soviet  buUdup 
actually  be  In  response  to  ours,  in  this  dead- 
liest of  aU  games  of  leapfrog? 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  "THE  CON- 
SERVATION AND  SOLAR  ENERGY 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1975" 
AND  "THE  SOLAR  ENERGY  LOW- 
INTEREST  LOAN  PROGRAM" 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Senator  Gary  Hart,  Senator  Gatlord 
Nelson,  Congressman  Gilbert  Gude, 
and  I  are  introducing  two  bills:  The 
Conservation  and  Solar  Energy  Federal 
Buildings  Act  of  1975  and  the  solar  en- 
ergy low-interest  loan  program. 

Both  of  these  bills  respond  to  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  and  the  country  for  a 
positive  and  aggressive  program  for  solu- 
tions to  our  energy  crisis. 

The  PedCTal  Buildings  Act  will  require 
that  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  utilize  the  best  practical  measures 
for  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the 
use  of  solar  energy.  An  energy  use  and 
life  cycle  cost  analysis  will  also  be  re- 
quired by  this  act  for  design  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  procurement  activ- 
ities relating  to  Federal  buildings. 

Currently  the  United  States  has  a  do- 
mestic inventory  of  400.000  buildings 
covering  2.5  billion  square  feet  of  floor 
space  or  the  equivalent  of  1,250  Empire 
State  Buildings.  Each  year  the  United 
States  spends  some  $1  billion  on  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  alone.  A 
GAO  report  analyzing  the  energy  de- 
mands of  five  Federal  oflSce  buildings 
during  4  months  in  1972  and  1974  after 
certain  conservation  measures  were  in- 
stigated indicated  a  savings  of  $1,092,000. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  postal  facilities  engineers 
believe  that  the  application  of  solar 
heating  to  buildings  is  a  practical  alter- 
native to  reduce  the  total  energy  re- 
quirements by  an  order  of  40  percent 
An  FEA  working  paper  this  year  calcu- 
lated that  the  solar  heating  and  cooling 
of  Federal  buildings,  combined  with  an 
accelerated  national  program,  could  save 
up  to  100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by 
1980  and  850,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
by  1985. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Zarb,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FEA,  said  in  May  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
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search  Development  and  Demonstration 
that: 

We  should  begin  now  a  Government  Build- 
ings Project  that  requires  all  designs  of 
Federal  buildings  to  include  an  assessment 
of  the  feasibility  of  using  solar  heating  and 
cooling.  The  assessments  should  be  made  on 
a  life-cycle  cost  basis.  Where  appropriate, 
substantial  numbers  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  should  be  purchased  and  In- 
stalled on  new  and  existing  Government 
buildings. 

Components  and  equipment  for  col- 
lecting and  converting  solar  energy  into 
usable  forms  are  more  expensive  for  in- 
dividual homeowners  and  builders  than 
conventional  equipment  when  measured 
on  a  first-cost  basis.  And  this,  of  course, 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  solar  loan 
legislation.  Due  to  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation, it  is  likely  that  the  most  eco- 
nomical choice  of  solar  components  will 
be  those  manufactured  close  to  the  site 
or  point  of  use.  Often  those  manufac- 
turers will  be  small  businesses.  There- 
fore, a  bill  offering  loans  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  build- 
ers and  homeowners  who  wUl  substan- 
tially use  equipment  supplied  by  small 
business  is  most  appropriate. 

Solar  equipment  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing is  a  relatively  noncomplex  technology 
and  can  easily  be  built  by  contractors  at 
the  site  of  the  building,  or  by  jobbers  and 
labor  groups  such  as  plumbers  and  sheet- 
metal  workers.  Much  of  the  innovative 
work  in  solar  energy  has  been  done  by 
small  industries,  inventors,  and  entre- 
preneurs. Many  of  these  feel  that  they 
have  been  overlooked  in  solar  develop- 
ment programs. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  investigating  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  grants  related  to 
solar  energy  discovered  that  out  of  149 
grants.  89  percent  of  the  funding  went 
to  large  companies.  This  bill  will  help 
assure  a  market  for  those  small  com- 
panies now  In  existence  and  also  give 
Incentives  to  an  emerging  work  force 
which  will  provide,  install,  and  service 
solar  technology — all  terribly  important 
for  our  economic  doldrums. 

It  is  most  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
act  and  respond  to  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing cry  for  assistance.  A  loan  program 
for  the  homeowner  and  builder  of  resi- 
dential units  is  a  practical  and  accessible 
answer.  For  industrial  and  commercial 
buildings  we  would  suggest  a  form  of 
tax  incentives  such  as  exists  in  H.R.  6584, 
introduced  in  March  of  this  year  and 
similar  to  provisions  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  energy  legislation  recently  passed 
by  the  House. 

We  have  heard  over  and  over  again 
in  testimony  before  Senate  and  House 
committees  that  the  technology  for  the 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  is  avail- 
able, but  that  institutional  constraints 
such  as  the  lack  of  mass-produced  tech- 
nology and  a  sizable  consumer  market 
is  lacking  and  holding  back  this  vital 
source  of  energy  from  maior  applica- 
tion. 

The  bills  that  we  are  introducing  will 
not  only  show  to  the  country  that  we  are 
serious  about  developing  and  demon- 
strating a  new  source  of  energy  and  the 
conservation  of  demands  for  fossil  fuels, 
but    that    the    Federal    Government, 


through  its  own  use,  will  help  to  create 
the  initial  markets  so  needed  for  new 
technology. 

These  bills  will  strengthen  the  solar 
industry's  capabiUty  and  development, 
create  new  jobs  in  the  manufactiu-ing  of 
solar  technology,  installation  and  main- 
tenance, develop  the  important  concept 
of  life  cycle  costs  and  energy  use  analysis, 
and  put  the  United  States  in  the  lead 
in  the  development  of  this  totally  pollu- 
tion-free and  totally  renewable  energy 
resource. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  follows: 

consebvation    and    solar    effergt-pedebal 

Buildings  Act  of   1975:    Section-by-Sec- 

TioN  Analysis 

Findings  and  pvu-pose  (Section  2)  The 
Congress  finds  that  energy  efficient  design 
and  energy  conservation  in  Federal  Build- 
ings will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
Nation's  energy  supply.  It  finds  that  the  use 
of  solar  energy  will  not  only  affect  the  re- 
duction of  pollutants  and  the  preservation 
of  natural  resources  but  will,  through  use  in 
Federal  Buildings,  create  a  market  for  gen- 
eral use  of  such  units.  It  further  finds  that 
the  cost  of  energy  consumed  by  Federal 
Buildings  should  be  evaluated  on  an  energy 
use  and  life  cycle  cost  analysis  as  stated  In 
the  analysis. 

Definitions  (Section  3)  "Solar  Energy"  is 
defined  according  to  P.L.  93-409  and  P.L. 
93-473.  "Federal  Buildings"  are  defined  as 
structures  owned  or  leased  by  the  Federal 
aovernment,  other  than  a  privately-owned 
residential  structure.  "Energy  use  analysis" 
means  in  general  the  evaluation  of  all 
energy-consuming  systems  relating  to  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  air-conditioning,  lighting 
systems,  and  all  other  major  energy  load 
demands  Imposed  on  a  building  by  its  occu- 
pants, equipment  and  components,  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  "Life  cycle  energy  costs" 
mean  the  energy-related  cost  of  the  building 
and  the  cost,  over  the  economic  life  of  the 
building,  of  the  energy  consumed  and  of  the 
building's  operation  and  maintenance  as  it 
affects  energy  consumption. 

Energy  guidelines  (Section  4)  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  re- 
quired to  develop  guidelines,  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  and  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  in  accordance  with  energy-related 
studies  and  findings  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  These  guide- 
lines will  assure  that  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  are  In- 
corporated in  the  design,  construction,  and 
renovation  of  Federal  and  federally-assisted 
buildings,  and  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  for  such  buildings  and  for  other 
Federal  purposes. 

Specific  energy  requirements  (Section  5) 
The  administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Secretswy  of  Defense 
are  required  to  submit  to  Congress  as  part 
of  and  In  accordance  with  the  normal  pro- 
cedures relating  to  construction  and  procure- 
ment for  new  buildings  an  energy  use 
analysis,  and  within  one  year  of  this  act  an 
Inventory  and  energy  use  analysis  of  all 
existing  buildings  under  their  respective 
Jurisdiction  and  control.  Additional  Federal 
Agencies  must  submit  to  GSA  or  DOD  a 
similar  analysis  for  buildings  they  propose 
to  build  or  to  acquire,  and  for  energy  con- 
suming systems  they  propose  to  purchase. 

Increased  cost  limitations  to  accommo- 
date energy  equipment  (Section  6)  The  max- 
imum dollar  amount  of  any  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  or  major  rehabili- 
tation for  Federal  Buildings  shall  reflect  the 
Increased  cost  of  solar  energy  equipment  or 


solar  energy  designs  over  the  costs  of  con- 
ventional equipment. 

Authorization  (Section  7)  Authorlzatloa 
sum  is  left  blank  at  this  time. 

Section  1.  Findings  and  Purpose.  The  Con- 
gress finds  that  home  heating  and  hot  water 
heating  affords  significant  opportunity  for 
cuts  in  oil,  gas,  and  electricity  consumption 
through  the  Installation  of  solar  devices,  and 
that  solar  heating  technology  has  reached 
the  point  of  commercial  application.  The 
Congress  recognizes  the  contribution  of  small 
business  to  the  development  of  solar  tech- 
nology and  wants  to  Insure  that  this  Involve- 
ment is  protected  and  encouraged.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  assist  homeowners  and 
builders  in  purchasing  and  Installing  solar 
equipment  through  the  small  business  sec- 
tor. 

Section  2.  A:  Loan  Authorization.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  individuals  and  families 
owning  and  occupying  one-  to  four-family 
structures,  and  to  persons  engaged  in  build- 
ing residential  structures  of  any  kind.  The 
loans  will  be  for  the  purchase  and  Installa- 
tion of  qualified  (see  sec.  2B)  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment. 

The  amount  of  a  loan  cannot  exceed  75% 
of  the  purchase  and  installation  costs  of  the 
equipment  Involved,  and  there  is  an  overall 
celling  on  the  amount  of  each  loan,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  units  Involved.  ($6,000 
per  dwelling  unit  for  a  one-  to  four-family 
structure,  down  to  $4,500  per  unit  for  an 
apartment  building  or  condominium  of  more 
than  200  units.)  "• 

In  addition,  the  loan  must  be  for  equip- 
ment suitable  and  appropriate  to  the  struc- 
ture in  question  and  to  the  climate  and  geog- 
raphy of  the  structure's  location. 

The  Interest  rate  for  the  loans  will  be  equal 
to  the  average  market  yield  on  all  marketable 
Interest  bearing  obligations  of  the  U.S.  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  for  the  previous 
month,  plus  one-half  of  one  percent  for  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Loan  maturities  will  be  eight  years  In  the 
case  of  one-  to  four-family  structures,  fliteen 
years  in  the  case  of  multlfamlly  structures, 
with  the  provUion  that  if  the  loan  Is  made  to 
a  builder  for  a  structure  which  Is  then  sold, 
the  loan  is  due  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Loan  applications  must  be  accompanied  by 
plans  for  purchase  and  inst-allation  and  a 
cost  estimate,  and  loans  shall  not  be  made 
unless  the  equipment  is  being  purchased 
from  a  small  business  and  installed  either 
by  the  applicant  or  a  small  business.  A  waiver 
procedure  is  provided  for  applicants  from 
areas  where  no  solar  small  business  exists. 

Section  2.  B:  Qualified  Equipment.  Solar 
equipment  Is  qualified  if  It  Is  certified  by  the 
Administration  as  being  designed  to  meet 
more  than  40%  of  the  total  heating  needs  of 
the  structure  for  which  It  is  Intended  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  needs  of  that  structure 
for  hot  water;  and  as  meeting  certain  stand- 
ards developed  under  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (ERDA)  is  charged  with  devel- 
oping a  procedure  for  the  Inspection  and 
evaluation  of  solar  equipment  and  for  trans- 
mitUng  its  findings  to  SBA  for  certification 
purposes.  At  least  once  every  three  years 
ERDA  would  have  to  review  certified  equip- 
ment to  determine  if  It  still  meets  the  stand- 
ards. Inspection  would  be  limited  to  models, 
not  to  every  unit  produced. 

Section  2.  C:  Dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion. SBA  must  provide  on  request  informa- 
tion concerning  recommended  standards  and 
types  of  solar  equipment  appropriate  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  structures  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Section  3  Administrative  Provisions.  Tech- 
nical Amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act, 
and  establishment  of  a  $900,000,000  f\md  for 
the  loans. 
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Section  4.  Effective  Date.  Loan  making  au- 
thority being  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  and  ends  ten  years  later.  SBA  Is 
required  to  issue  its  regulations  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  loan  making  authority. 
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H.R.  8546 

A  bill  to  require  that  buUdlngs  financed  with 

Federal  funds  utilize  the  best  practicable 

measures  for  the  conservation  of  energy 

and  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conservation  and 

Solar  Energy-Federal  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1975", 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds— 

(1)  that  federally  owned  and  federally  as- 
sisted facilities  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
the  Nation's  consumption  of  energy; 

(2)  that  energy  conservation  practices 
adopted  for  the  design,  construction,  and 
utilization  of  these  facilities  will  have  a  ben- 
eficial effect  on  the  Nation's  overall  supply  of 
energy,  and  the  procurement  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  units  for  use  in  Federal 
buildings  In  connection  with  demonstrations 
of  solar  energy  applications  on  such  buUd- 
lngs under  this  Act  shotUd  help  to  create 
a  market  for  such  units  generally; 

(3)  that  the  cost  of  energy  consumed  by 
these  facilities  over  the  life  of  the  faculties 
must  be  considered  in  any  analysis  of  their 
energy  use,  in  addition  to  the  Initial  cost 
of  constructing  the  faculties; 

(4)  that  the  cost  of  energy  is  significant 
and  faculty  designs  must  be  based  on  total 
life  cycle  cost,  including  (A)  the  initial  con- 
struction cost,  and  (B)  the  cost,  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  faculty,  of  the  energy 
consumed  and  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  facility  as  It  affects  energy 
consumption;  and 

(5)  that  the  total  costs  and  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  nation  from  the  use  of  solar 
energy  systems  and  conservation  technology 
can  be  assessed  In  terms  of  a  total  national 
value  beyond  the  direct  economic  tradeoffs 
of  the  life  cycle  cost  analysis,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  this  value  including  (but  not 
being  limited  to)  such  considerations  as  the 
energy-related  values  of  competing  energy 
sources,    the    preservation   of   material    re- 

.  sources,  the  reduction  of  pollutants,  the  ex- 
port market  potential,  and  the  reduction  of 
Imports  of  oil  (taking  into  account  both  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  values) . 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  Insure  that 
energy  conservation  and  solar  energy  tech- 
nology utilization  be  employed  In  the  design 
and  construction  of  every  facility  to  which 
sections  4  and  6  are  specifically  applicable 
ana,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  in  the 
aeagn  and  construction  of  all  other  Federal 
and  federally-assisted  facilities. 

DEFINTnONS 

Sec  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
.J}\  ^^®  ^'"^  "^^'^''  energy"  means  direct 
m  indirect  solar  radiance  and  Intermediate 
soiax  energy  forms,  as  further  defined  In  Pub- 
uc  Law  93-409  and  Public  Law  93-473; 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
executive  agency  (as  defined  in  section  105 

?i„l  ■  "'''^'^  ^***«»  C«»o)'  ^^^  also  in- 
cludes a  military  department  (as  defined  in 
Mctton  102  of  such  title)  and  the  United 
States  Postal  Service; 

bunL*^^  It""  "'"^^  buUdlng"  means  any 
Duiiding  (other  than  a  privately-owned  resl- 
oentlal  structure)  — 

(A)  which  (1)  Is  constructed  or  acquired 
ll^J.l'^  ^^^^^  °'  ^^^  United  States  on  or 
or  Mn  ,^***  °'  ^^^  enactment  of  this  Act. 
sf  A  '  '^  ^^^^'^  ^y  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
states  on  or  after  such  date,  after  construc- 
"on  or  alteration  in  accordance  with  Fed- 


eral plans  and  specifications,  under  a  long- 
term  contract  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
which  substantially  all  of  the  premises  are 
to  be  used  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

(B)  the  development  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  which  is  Initiated  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(C)  the  net  cost  of  which  to  the  United 
States  (for  construction  or  acquisition  or 
for  total  charges  under  the  lease)  exceeds  or 
will  exceed  $10,000; 

(4)  the  term  "existing  building"  means 
any  building  (other  than  a  privately-owned 
residential  structure)  — 

(A)  which  (1)  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  is  leased  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  on  such  date  under  a  long-term  con- 
tract pursuant  to  the  terms  of  which  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  premises  are  used  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  (11)  is 
constructed  or  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
or  so  leased  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  after  such  date  but  pursuant  to  plans 
and  specifications  the  development  of  which 
was  initiated  before  such  date,  and 

(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  which  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  building  described  Ui  subparagraph 
(A)  (11) ,  the  net  cost  of  which  to  the  United 
States  determined  as  of  the  date  on  which 
ownership  or  possession  by  the  United  States 
begins)  exceeds  $10,000; 

(5)  the  term  "energy  use  analysis"  vrtth 
respect  to  any  buUding  means  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  building's  heating  ventUatlng 
and  air  conditioning  systems,  lighting  sys- 
tems, and  all  other  major  energy  consuming 
systems  and  components,  by  demand  and 
type  of  energy,  including  the  Internal  energy 
loan  imposed  on  the  building  by  its  occu- 
pants, equipment,  and  components  and  the 
external  energy  load  Imposed  on  the  build- 
ing by  climatic  conditions.  Such  analysis 
shall  Include  (but  not  be  limited  to)  — 

(A)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  life  cycle 
energy  costs  of  the  buUdlng; 

(B)  a  separate  analysU  of  the  total  energy 
requirements  of  the  building  taking  into 
consideration—  b       -^ 

(I)  the  interior  and  exterior  design  of  the 
building.  Including  the  insulation,  fenestra- 
tion, site  orientation,  and  shape,  that  will 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  sunlight  and 
other  natural  phenomena. 

(II)  the     heating,     cooling,     ventilating, 

o1"the'?u^ldlir'"'  '"'  ""^""^  ^^^^'"'' 
(Ul)  the  construction  materials  used  with 
respect  to  the  buUdlng,  Including  the  extent 
to  which  such  materials  reduce  the  energy 
requirements  of  the  buUdlng  and  the  amount 

sucrmfte'rS'^  ""  ''"'"'"  ^'  ^^^^^^ 

(Iv)  the  site  of  the  buUdlng  and  the  ac- 

nuhf.'"^''  °'  '^'^  •'""'*^»    (4rtlcul^ly^y 

fSllties""^^         *°°^   to  persons  using  ite 

(V)  a  comparison  of  two  or  more  energy 
system  alternatives,  *' 

(VI)  new  techniques  for  energy  supply, 
generation,  and  transmission,  including  on- 
site  total  energy  systems. 

(vU)  the  projection  of  the  operating  costs 
of  each  system  over  the  entire  range  of  op- 
eration of  the  building,  ^ 

(vlU)  the  evaluation  of  the  energy  con- 
sumption of  component  equipment  In  each 
system  considering  the  operation  of  such 
components  at  other  than  fuU  or  rated  out- 
puts, and 

(Ix)  any  other  relevant  Information  with 
respect  to  the  design  and  site  of  the  build- 
ing; 

(C)  an  identification  and  qtiantlflcatlon  of 
sot^ces  of  heat  loss  or  heat  gain  with  respect 
to  the  buUdlng;  *^ 

(D)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  acquisition 


of  a  buUding,  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  thermal  efficiency;  and 

(E)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  alteration  of 
a  buUdlng.  an  estimate  of  the  Impact  of  such 
alteration  on  its  energy  requirements;  and 
(6)  the  term  "life  cycle  energy  costs"  with 
respect  to  any  buUdlng  means  the  energy- 
related  costs  of  such  buUdlng.  Including  the 
Items  referred  to  In  paragraph  (6)  (B)  and 
including  (1)  the  Initial  energy-related  cost 
of  the  buUdlng  and  (U)  the  cost,  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  building,  of  the  energy 
consumed  and  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  buUdlng  as  It  affects  energy 
consumption.  *' 

(b)  The  Ufe  cycle  energy  cost  analysis  in- 
cluded in  the  energy  use  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  any  building  under  subsection  (a) 
(5)  shall  provide  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
following  information: 

(1)  the  initial  cost  of  each  energy  consum- 
ing system  being  compared  and  evaluated- 

(2)  the  annual  and  projected  cost  of  all 
energy  utUltles  and  how  this  would  affect 
the  long-term  comparative  costs  of  the  sys- 
tems being  evaluated; 

(3)  the  annual  and  projected  cost  of  maln- 
Ulnlng  each  energy  consuming  system- 

(4)  the  average  replacement  cost  for  each 
system  expressed  in  annual  terms  for  the 
economic  life  of  the  buUdlng; 

(5)  an  estimate  of  future' Inflation  rates, 
based  on  historical  economic  trends-  and 

(6)  an  estimate  of  the  future  costs  of  de- 
pletable  resources. 

(c)  If  discount  rates  are  employed  in  cal- 
culating the  life  cycle  energy  costs  with  re- 
spect to  any  buUdlng,  the  assumed  rate 
shall  take  into  account  both  the  current 
Federal  prime  Interest  rate  as  determined  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  best 
avaUable  estimates  of  future  Inflation  rates 


ENERGY  GUIDELINES  FOB  FSDEKAL  BUILDINGS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator") 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU 
In  consultation  with  each  other,  develop) 
pubUsh,  and  from  time  to  time  update  guide- 
lines designed  to  assure  that  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  measures  for  the  con- 
servation of  energy  and  the  use  of  solar 
energy  systems  are  Incorporated  In— 

(1)  the  design,  construction,  and  renova- 
tion of  Federal  and  federaUy-assisted  buUd- 
lngs, and 

(2)  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
for  such  buildings  and  for  other  Federal  nur- 
poses.  *^ 

The  guidelines  developed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  those  developed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  fully  consistent  with  each  other 
(subject  only  to  the  need  for  specific  varU- 
tlons  to  meet  particular  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances) and  with  the  purpose  and  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  and  such  guidelines  shall 
be  developed  In  accordance  with  the  energy- 
related  studies  and  findings  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  AdmlnlstraUon 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

(b)   The  guidelines  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  new  and 
existing  buildings,  and  related  procurement 
under  his  Jurisdiction  and  control  (or  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  military 
departments) ;  and  the  guidelines  developed 
by  the  Administrator  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  new  and  existing  buildings 
as  defined  In  section  8(a)    (3)  and  (4)  and 
with  respect  to  related  procurement  activ- 
ities. Each  Federal  agency  shaU  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  applicable  guidelines 
In  all  of  its  design,  construction,  operation 
and  procurement  activities  to  which   such 
guidelines  are  applicable  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  and  shall  in  addition,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  follow  such  guide- 
lines In  all  of  Its  other  activities  (Including 
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activities  Involving  leased  property  not 
speclScally  covered  under  section  3(a)  (3)  or 
(4))  with  respect  to  buildings  which  are 
held  or  used  by  the  United  States  under  laws 
or  programs  administered  by  such  agency. 

SPECIFIC    ENERGY    REQUIREMENTS    RELATTNO    TO 
FEDERAL    BUILDINGS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  each — 

(1)  submit  to  the  Congress,  as  part  of  and 
In  accordance  with  his  normal  procedures 
relating  to  construction  and  procurement,  an 
energy  use  analysis  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  leasing  of  any  new 
building  to  which  guidelines  developed  by 
him  under  section  4  are  or  will  be  applicable, 
and  incorporate  the  findings  of  such  analysis 
(Including  the  optimum  system  or  combina- 
tion of  systems  based  on  its  life  cycle  energy 
cost  analysis)  into  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  such  building,  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  an  inventory  and  energy  use  analysis  of 
all  existing  buildings  under  his  Jurisdiction 
and  control,  indicating  the  improvements 
which  should  be  made  In  such  buildings  to 
ensure  that  they  utilize  the  best  practicable 
measures  for  energy  conservation  and  the  use 
of  solar  energy  systems,  and  setting  forth  de- 
tailed plans  and  specifications  for  Incorporat- 
ing such  improvements  in  those  buildings. 

(b)  The  energy  use  analysis  required  by 
this  Act  with  respect  to  any  building  under 
his  Jurisdiction  or  control  shall  be  Included 
by  the  Administrator  in  any  prospectus  sub- 
mitted (with  respect  to  such  building)  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  606) . 

(c)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  make, 
and  submit  to  the  Administrator  or  the  Sec- 
retary (as  may  be  appropriate)  for  vise  In 
carrying  out  this  Act,  a  detailed  life  cycle 
energy  cost  analysis  of  any  building  to  be 
constructed,  acquired,  or  leased  by  It  or  for 
Its  use. 

(2)  No  major  component  of  a  beating, 
ventilating,  air-conditioning,  lighting,  or 
other  energy-consuming  system  for  any 
building,  and  no  other  Item  or  equipment 
having  as  one  of  its  primary  purposes  the 
generation,  utilization,  or  conservation  of 
energy  In  or  for  any  building,  shall  be  pur- 
chased from  any  person  by  any  Federal 
agency  unless  such  person  has  submitted, 
along  with  or  prior  to  the  execution  of  the 
purchase  contract,  a  detailed  life  cycle  en- 
ergy cost  analysis  with  respect  to  such  com- 
ponent. Item,  or  equipment. 

INCREASED  COST  UMITATIONB  TO  ACCOMMODATE 
ENERGY  EQT7IPMENT  IN  FEOERAL  AND  FEDER- 
ALLY   ASSISTED    BUIL0ING8 

Skc.  6.  (a)(1)  In  determining  the  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  of  any  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  or  major  rehabil- 
itation of  a  residential,  commercial,  or 
other  building,  or  the  maximum  per  imit  or 
floor  area  limitation  of  any  federally  owned 
building,  where  the  applicable  Federal  law 
•peclfles  such  a  maximum  dollar  amount  or 
limitation  and  the  building  Involved  Is  or 
will  be  furnished  with  solar  energy  equip- 
ment or  other  special  energy  equipment  in 
accordance  with  regiilatlons  prescribed  un- 
der subsection  (c) ,  the  maximum  amount  or 
limitation  ao  specified  which  would  other- 
wise be  applicable  to  the  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Increased  by  the  amount  by 
which  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
such  regvilatlons)  the  pnc«,  coat,  or  floor 
area  of  the  building  including  such  equip- 
ment (taking  Into  account  design  as  well 
■a  actual  construction  or  rehabilitation,  and 


all  related  Items)  exceeds  the  price,  cost,  or 
floor  area  of  the  building  with  such  equip- 
ment replaced  by  conventional  energy  equip- 
ment. 

(2)  In  addition,  any  excess  of  price  or 
cost  permitted  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  biUldlng  shall  be  fully  taken  Into 
account  in  determining  the  value  or  cost  of 
the  building'  for  purposes  of  applying  any 
statutory  provision  specifying  maximum 
loan-to-value  or  cost  ratio,  in  such  manner 
as  will  minimize  downpayments  or  other 
Initial  costs  to  the  person  or  agency  con- 
structing or   rehabilitating  the   building. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  assistance"  Includes 
any  federally  assisted  mortgage  loan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  13(b)  of  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974,  and  any  grant,  loan,  or  financial  assist- 
ance in  any  other  form  which  Is  provided 
or  made  available  under  a  Federal  law  or  pro- 
gram; and 

(2)  the  term  "federally  owned  building" 
Includes  a  new  building  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)(3)  of  this  Act,  federally  con- 
structed housing  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 13(c)  of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  and  any  other 
buUdlng  (of  any  kind)  constructed  by  the 
United  States  or  a  Federal  agency  or  con- 
structed with  assistance  provided  or  made 
available  under  a  Federal  law  or  program. 

(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall  jolntily  prescribe  such  regulations  (in- 
cluding regulations  specifying  the  types  of 
energy  equipment  which  will  qualify  a  buUd- 
lng for  the  benefits  of  this  section  and  regu- 
lations provided  for  the  computation  of  the 
extent  to  which  maximum  dollar  amoimts 
and  limitations  on  maximum  per  unit,  cost, 
or  floor  area  limitations  may  be  increased 
on  account  of  such  eqxiipment)  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
section  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  developed  under  section  4. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry   out   this  Act,   not  exceeding   in   the 

aggregate  $ for  purposes  of  section  4, 

$ for    purposes    of    section    S(a)(l), 

$ for  purposes  of  section  6(a)  (2),  and 

$ for  the  other  purposes  of  this  Act. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
present  yesterday  during  the  record  vote 
on  the  bUI  S.  555,  which  amends  the  Con- 
soUdated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  final  passage  of  the  bill 
(roll  No.  367) . 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  I  did  not  vote  on  roll 
No.  360,  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
BiAGGi  to  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice  on 
June  26.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  the  amendment. 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
26,  I  was  detained  in  my  office  meeting 
with  a  group  of  constituents  and  was  un- 
able to  vote  on  final  passage  of  HJl.  8121, 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Etepart^ 
ments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
the  judiciary.  Had  I  been  present  on 
rollcall  361, 1  would  have  voted  "aye." 


HARRIS  VOTE  ON  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE    BY   CON- 
GRESSMAN GUDE  AND  HIS  WIFE 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  requires  each  Member 
of  the  House  to  make  a  report  of  his  fi- 
nancial holdings — a  part  of  which  the 
committee  permits  the  press  and  public 
to  inspect. 

For  many  years,  I  have  made  a  broad- 
er pubUc  disclosure  and  have  placed  it 
in  the  Congtessional  Record.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
that  would  require  such  public  disclosure 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  Members 
as  to  permit  a  judgment  of  whether  a 
conflict  of  Interest  may  exist. 

Although  the  legislation  Itself  has  not 
yet  suceeded,  the  number  of  Members 
who  make  financial  disclosures  is  grow- 
ing fast.  I  hope  many  freshmen  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  decide  to  join  those 
of  us  who  make  such  statements. 

Not  only  is  this  valuable  in  Itself,  it 
will  also  help  us  reach  the  point  where 
we  can  enact  a  disclosure  law. 
Financial  statement  of  Gilbert  Gude  and 

Jane  Callaghan  Gude,  his  wife,  June  12, 

1975 

Assets: 

Cash,  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts          $9,600 

First  National  Bank  of  Mary- 
land  (stock,   120  shares) 2,319 

Amerloan  Finance  System,  De- 
bent\ir«  Bonds 2,660 

A.T.  &  T a,46« 

Part  ownership  of  A.  Oude  Sons 
Co.,  Inc.  (family  landscape 
nursery  and  florist  firm) 2, 132, 232 

Residence 130,000 

Part  ownership,  unimproved  lots. 
Woodland  Beach,  Anno  Arim- 
del  County,  Md 2,000 

Life  Insurance,  cash  value 9, 850 

Household  furnishings,  personal 

belongings  35,000 

Two  automobiles 2,950 

Total 2,328,767 

LlaJsillties: 

Accounts  payable 8,600 

Mortgage,  residence 14,967 

Notes,  personal 10,000 

Total 33,487 

Net  worth 2,296,290 

Taxable  Income  In  1974  was  $67,927,  on 
which  we  paid  Federal  taxes  of  (9,089. 
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SOLAR  ENERGY  NOT  A  SCIENCE 
FICTION  DREAM 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  from  be- 
ing a  science  fiction  dream  or  an  intri- 
guing new  toy,  solar  heating  system  are 
a  technology  for  today.  Unfortunately 
some  remain  to  be  convinced  of  tiie  en- 
ergy saving  potential  of  solar  as  well  as 
its  commercial  viability. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  one  estimate 
of  the  conservation  potential  comes  from 
an  unreleased  FEA  study,  quoted  in  Solar 
Energy  Intelligence  Report: 

Each  square  foot  of  solar  collector  Installed 
for  a  20-year  period  la  roughly  equivalent  to 
savings  of  Vi  barrel  of  oU.  Thus  a  house  with 
600  sq.  ft.  of  collectors  can  save  16  bbl/  year 
(^4o  X  600  X  V4).  Assuming  a  33%  efficient 
electric  plant,  20-mllllon  homes  ordinarily 
electrically  heated  could  save  up  to  l-mllllon 
bbl/year  If  retrofitted. 

Clearly  there  are  significant  opportu- 
nities for  use  of  solar  for  space  and  do- 
mestic hot  water  heating  both  in  new 
construction  and  existing  structures,  op- 
portunities which  must  be  tempered  by 
the  realistic  limits  of  the  technology,  but 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  number  of  mis- 
conceptions current  today. 

First,  we  should  not  strive  for  100-per- 
cent solar  heating  capability  in  a  resi- 
dence. BuUding  a  unit  which  would  func- 
tion in  all  possible  weather  and  climate 
situations  with  no  need  for  auxiliary  sys- 
tem is  needlessly  expensive  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  Backup  equipment  is  ob- 
viously available  in  the  case  of  retrofits, 
which  already  have  other  heating  de- 
vices, but  even  new  construction  should 
have  an  alternative  source.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  well-designed  unit 
should  meet  between  60  and  80  percent 
of  a  structure's  heating  needs— a  more 
than  sufficient  target  figure. 

Second,  we  should  not  fall  victim  to 
the  myth  that  solar  is  only  viable  In  the 
warmer  sections  of  the  country,  the 
South  and  Southwest.  At  first  glance  it 
seems  obvious  that  solar  would  be  more 
relevant  to  hot  sunny  climates,  but  an 
investigation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
energy  conservation  shows  that  this  is 
not  necessarily  the  case.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  solar  equipment  can  function 
more  efficiently  in  the  dry,  hot  climates 
of  the  Southwest,  it  Is  also  true  that 
homes  in  that  region  are  less  in  need  of 
heat  to  begin  with.  A  less  efficient  unit  in 
the  Northeast,  for  example,  may  well 
produce  greater  energy  savings  because 
of  the  proportionately  greater  demands 
on  It.  Again,  however,  it  is  important  to 
trim  one's  expectations  to  a  level  con- 
sistent with  the  geographic  context.  A 
solar  unit  in  New  England  meeting  only 
40  percent  of  a  structure's  heathig  needs 
may  be  perfectly  realistic  and  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run  than  a  more  ex- 
pensive approach. 

Third,  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  solar  and  conventional  heating  units 
cannot  be  strictly  compared  on  the  same 


terms.  The  primary  differences,  of  course, 
is  in  front-end  costs  versus  lifetime  oper- 
ating costs.  The  cost  of  equipment  for  a 
conventional  unit  is  small  on  a  lifetime 
basis  compared  to  ongoing  fuel  costs. 
Fuel  costs,  moreover,  differ  significantly 
aroimd  the  country.  With  a  solar  unit  the 
costs  are  reversed.  Fuel  costs  are  close  to 
zero  and  maintenance  costs  are  low,  but 
hiitlal  equipment  and  installation  costs 
are  relatively  high.  Comparisons,  there- 
fore, are  influenced  by  such  factors  as 
amortization  and  length  of  useful  life 
and  changing  costs  of  conventional  fuels 
over  the  long  term.  The  latter  factor 
adds  a  note  of  unpredictability  to  the 
calculation.  It  is  logical  to  assume  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  few  years'  experience 
that  oil  and  gas — and  therefore  elec- 
tricity—prices are  likely  to  change,  and 
particularly,  are  likely  to  increase  fur- 
ther. And  such  Increases,  of  course,  make 
solar  heating  even  more  attractive.  The 
June  1974,  GAO  "Review  of  Selected 
Federal  and  Private  Solar  Energy  Proj- 
ects," cited  some  cost  comparisons  as 
follows  to  Illustrate  the  advantages  of 
solar  energy  is  general.  Increased  oil,  gas 
and  electricity  prices  since  the  time  of 
that  study  make  the  differences  more 
dramatic.  See  attached  chart  No.  1. 

In  connection  with  our  Introduction  of 
H.R.  3849  and  S.  875,  Senator  Hart  and 
I  cited  some  further  figures  to  illustrate 
the  increasing  advantages  of  solar  en- 
ergy. See  attached  chart  No.  2. 

Fourth,  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  design  of  solar  equipment  and  manu- 
facturers' approaches  to  the  problem. 
Some  units  are  detached  from  the  struc- 
tures they  are  Intended  to  heat  in  order 
to  maximize  angle  and  location.  The 
Fauquier  County  School  In  Warrenton, 
Va.,  is  a  good  example. 

Many  units  depend  on  large  water  stor- 
age tanks  for  heat  retention,  while  oth- 
ers use  stones  for  the  same  purpose.  Some 
approaches  seek  to  avoid  storage  prob- 
lems entirely  by  using  a  circulating  water 
system  which  uses  solar  heat  as  a  sup- 
plement. 

While  most  systems  have  a  fairly  con- 
ventional approach  to  collector  technol- 
ogy, there  have  been  a  number  of  ef- 
forts to  Improve  collector  efficiency,  and 
thereby  reduce  collector  square  footage, 
by  changing  the  materials  going  Into 
collectors  or  adding  various  "mystery" 
heat-retalnlng  substances.  One  of  the 
most  Interesting  has  been  developed  by 
Coming  Glass.  It  uses  an  evacuated  glass 
tube,  copper  tubing  and  a  special  liquid 
to  achieve  very  high  temperature. 

Some  Interesting  work  has  also  been 
done  on  passive  systems — those  which 
simply  absorb  the  Sun's  heat  direcUy 
and  retain  It — and  on  redesigning  entire 
structures,  Including  urban  structures, 
for  total  energy  conservation. 

This  unique  diversity  exists  because 
much  of  the  existing  equipment  has  been 
assembled  by  Individuals  intrigued  with 
the  Idea  of  solar  energy.  The  existing 
state  of  solar  technology  is  somewhat 
akin  to  the  automobile  industry  in  Its 
beginning  stages  in  the  early  1900's  in 
the  sense  that  there  are  many  Independ- 


ent Innovators  trying  to  develop  a  share 
of  the  market.  Since  solar  home  heating 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  low  technology 
item  which  does  not  demand  sophisti- 
cated, capital-intensive  development, 
these  Individual  efforts  are  something  to 
the  nurtured  and,  encouraged  rather 
than  ignored.  The  analogy  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  particularly  apt,  in 
view  of  the  changes  in  the  latter  in  the 
past  60  years.  The  competitive  struc- 
ture of  the  auto  industry  has  changed 
markedly  in  that  period — which  may 
have  been  inevitable  in  view  of  the  prod- 
uct— but  Congress  should  consider  care- 
fully before  It  takes  actions  which  would 
permit  the  same  thing  to  happen  to  solar 
energy  manufacturers  over  the  long 
term.  It  is  my  own  view  that  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  for  small  businesses 
to  continue  their  efforts.  Regrettably  this 
Is  not  necessarily  what  has  been  happen- 
ing, according  to  available  evidence — see 
report  by  FEA's  Office  of  Energ>'  Statis- 
tics. Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  reflected 
this  concern  when  he  opened  hearings  of 
his  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
on  this  subject: 

While  solar  power  development  Is  worth 
pursuing  solely  in  the  Interests  of  avoiding 
energy  crises  and  to  provide  a  safer  basis  for 
economic  growth,  it  has  another  and  special 
Interest  to  this  committee.  Some  of  the 
solar  technologies — heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings  especiaUy — are  extremely  well 
suited  to  smaU  business  at  every  level  from 
manufacturing  systems  and  systems  com- 
ponents to  Installing  and  maintaining  them. 

Unfortunately,  what  this  committee  has 
been  hearing  from  the  small  business  pio- 
neers of  solar  energy  development  Is  that, 
untU  very  recently,  solar  energy  has  been 
traglcaUy  ignored  and  underrated  by  the 
American  people,  and  their  Government.  Now 
that,  at  long  last,  solar  energy  Is  "in."  and 
destined  to  become  very  big.  It  is  the  small 
business  pioneers  that  are  being  ignored 
and  underrated. 

Testimony  received  at  those  hearings 
from  small  businessmen  in  the  solar 
heating  field  reflected  that  same  concern. 

The  potential  of  the  industry  as  well 
as  the  pressing  need  for  short  run  energy 
conservation  brings  us  to  something  of 
a  crossroads.  A  quick  expansion  of  the 
market  may  well  mean  standardized 
components  and  mass  production,  a 
route  tailormade  for  large  companies.  At 
the  same  time  It  is  clear  that  many  small 
businesses  have  products  which  are  tech- 
nically excellent  and  readily  marketable 
and  are  not  willing  to  resign  themselves 
to  a  subsidiary  role. 

In  order  to  stabilize  the  small  business 
role  in  the  industry.  Senators  Nelson 
and  Gary  Hart,  Congressman  Ottinger, 
and  I  are  today  introducing  legislation 
to  set  up  a  special  loan  program  for  own- 
ers and  builders  who  buy  and  Install 
solar  equipment.  This  program  is  similar 
in  form  to  the  previous  loan  program 
Senator  Hart  and  I  introduced  last  Feb- 
ruary (H.R.  3849,  S.  875)  except  that 
program  administration  will  rest  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration  instead 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  that  loans  will  be  lim- 
ited to  equipment  sold  or  installed  by 
small  businesses. 
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The  latter  provision  would  permit  the 
applicant  to  Install  a  solar  heating  sys- 
tem himself,  and  it  would  not  preclude 
the  small  business  from  using  and  mar- 
keting standardized  components  in  its 
system,  even  if  the  components  were  not 
manufactured  by  a  small  business.  The 
section  also  contains  a  waiver  for  appli- 
cants in  areas  where  no  solar  heating 
small  business  exists. 

This  approach  should  eflfectively  in- 
sure the  competitive  viability  of  small 
business  in  the  solar  heating  industry, 
without  at  the  same  time  denying  larger 
firms  a  share  in  the  market. 

It  is  also  Important  that  the  Federal 
Government  lead  by  example  in  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy  rather  than 
simply  by  exhortation.  To  that  end  we 
are  also  introducing  legislation  mandat- 


ing energy  use  analyses  based  on  life- 
cycle  costs  rather  than  initial  costs  for 
buildings  owned  or  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  use  of  such  analyses 
will  insure  the  preeminence  of  energy 
conservation  considerations  in  construct- 
ing or  renovating  Federal  buildings  and 
it  will  increase  nimierous  opportunities 
for  the  installation  of  solar  equipment. 
Together  these  bills  constitute  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  framework  of 
solar  legislation  that  is  being  developed. 
Part  of  that  framework  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  law,  a  number  of  solar  tax  in- 
centives having  been  included  in  the  en- 
ergy bill  recently  passed  by  the  House. 
Prompt  Congressional  consideration  of 
these  bills  will  add  significantly  to  the 
use  of  solar  energy  in  residential  struc- 
tures and  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
its  buildings. 


1973  COMBINED  HEATING  AND  COOLING  EVALUATION  RE- 
SULTS ADJUSTED  TO  MORE  NEARLY  REFLECT  1972  SOUR 
AND  CONVENTIONAL  ENERGY  COSTS 

[Costs  per  million  Btu's) 

Least  cost  solar 
energy  (25,000 

Btu/DD)  Conventional  energy 

Electric  cooling 
with— 

Gas  Oil  All 

Location  Low       High   heating  heating     electric 

Albuquerque $2.16  $2.93  $2.59  $3.29  $5  89 

Bostoni 3.85  5.48  2.95  2.92  4  85 

Charleston 3.07  4.41  1.78  2.06  2  31 

Miami 2.67  3.85  3.19  3.20  334 

Omaha 3.11  4.55  1.64  2.34  3  5J 

Phoenix 2.25  3.21  2.45  2.71  298 

Santa  Maria 3.07  3.81  1.54  2.33  393 

Seattle 4.72  6.31  1.95  2.48  a.OS 

'  Blue  Hill  Observatory  in  the  Boston  area,  which,  according  to 
1  source,  receives  23.5  percent  more  solar  energy  than  Boston 
enough  to  make  a  solar  collector  there  perform  about  35  percent 
better,  ^We  did  not  attempt  to  determine  whether  similar  varia- 
tions existed  for  the  other  cities.) 


Typical  Yearly  Energy  Bill  For 
Alternative  Systems 


Average  energy  costs  per  10«  Btu 


Region 


Oil> 


Elec- 
tricity > 


Solar ' 


100 

percent 

oil> 


100 

percent 

electric  > 


70  percent  solar 
with  30  percent  oil 

Ist  8     After  8 
yr>  yr' 


Northeast $4.13  $14.07  $5.95  $547  $1,647  $633  $144 

Middle  Atlantic 3.77  12.02  5.95  414  1,322  566  124 

East  north-central ,3.61  9.91  5.95  542  1,238  684  163 

South  Atlantic 3.84  7.56  5.95  307  605  425  91 

West  north-central....  3.74  8.47  5.95  411  932  682  123 


Typical  Yearly  Energy  Bill  For 
Alternative  Systems 


Average  energy  costs  per  10<  Btu 


Region 


Oil> 


Elec- 
tricity ' 


Solar  > 


100 

percent 

oil> 


100 

percent 

electric  ' 


70  percent  solar 
with  30  percent  oil 


1st  8 
yr  J 


After  8 
yr' 


East  south-central 

West  south-central 

Mountain 

Pacific 


$3.63  $6.15 

3.63  7.85 

3.83  8.44 

4. 19  8. 50 


$5.95 
5.95 
5.95 
5.95 


235 

$399 

$341 

$70 

106 

228 

152 

31 

421 

929 

586 

l?7 

159 

323 

205 

47 

'  These  numbers  do  not  include  the  capital  cost  of  conventional  equipment  Fuel  costs  are  based 
on  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  conducted  in  December  1974.  Conversion  efficiency  rales  of 
0.7  and  1  were  assumed  for  oil  and  electricity  respectively. 


The  dollar  figure  comprising  the  cost  of  solar  energy  represents  purchase  and  installation  costs 
Of  a  solar  energy  system  using  the  proposed  low  interest  loan  financing  with  an  8  yr  amortization 
Expenses  therefore  cease  after  8  yr.  The  calculations  also  assume  $7  per  square  foot  solar  cost  and 


FEA  solar  task  force  thermal. 


and 


RUMOR  OP  ANOTHER  RUSSIAN 
GRAIN  DEAL 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  reasons  given  for  the  infla- 
tionaiT  spiral  in  the  cost  of  food,  and 
surely  there  is  more  than  one  reason. 

But  one  does  not  have  to  be  an  econ- 
omist to  know  that  the  Russian  grain 
deal  did  not  help  the  economy  of  this 
Nation. 

I  now  find  it  ironic  that  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  wheat  deal 
we  read  that  another  may  be  in  the  off- 
ing— again  without  the  Congress  or  the 
American  people  being  informed. 

I  note  that  since  the  recent  story  of 
such  a  deal  was  brought  to  light  there 
has  been  a  curious  and  disturbing  lack 
of  comment  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Based  on  past  performance. 
I  find  this  frightening. 

The  mere  rumor  of  such  a  transaction 
has  caused  farmers  to  hold  back  wheat 
and  prices  to  rise. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  deal  made 
3  years  ago  played  a  significant  role  in 
our  present  economic  state.  The  ripples 
set  through  all  phases  of  our  food  pro- 
duction line — from  wheat  products  to 
feed  for  animals — combin;d  with  less 
than  anticipated  crops  caused  prices  to 
rise  dramatically. 

I  am  today  calling  on  the  President 
and  Secretary  Butz  to  openly  deny  or 


acknowledge  that  we  are  negotiating 
with  the  Russians  on  a  wheat  deal  and 
to  make  the  conditions  public.  The  very 
speculation  of  such  a  deal  is  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  market  and  the 
public. 

We  cannot  afford  another  wheat  fiasco 
and  if  any  type  of  deal  is  to  be  made,  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  do  it 
openly  so  that  we  can  examine  the  de- 
tails and  make  intelligent  decisions 
rather  than  go  through  another  "inside" 
deal. 


W.  D. 


MUHAMMAD  ON  GUN 
CONTROL 


(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  statement  on  the 
use  of  weapons  by  W.  D.  Muhammad, 
Supreme  Minister  of  the  Nation  of  Is- 
lam. This  statement  is  consonant  with 
the  rationale  for  my  belief  in  the  need 
for  strong  gun  control  legislation.  As  a 
supporter  of  stringent  gun  control,  I  find 
this  statement  indicative  of  the  feelings 
of  many  Americans  toward  weapons.  The 
statement  follows: 

[From  Muhammad  Speaks,  June  13,   1975] 
Weapons 

Some  people  seek  physical  weapons  to  arm 
themselves.  If  you  are  silly  enough  to  carry 
weapons  Just  to  have  them,  you  are  on  your 
way  to  self-destruction  anyway. 


Some  people  carry  a  gun  and  the  gun  be- 
comes them.  They  start  acting  like  they  think 
the  weapon-people  should  act.  You  see  them 
walking  around  like  a  cowboy,  a  policeman, 
or  a  soldier.  When  they  think  of  themselves, 
their  mind  sees  their  weapon. 

That  kind  of  person  is  dangerous.  If  we 
catch  him  we're  going  to  turn  him  over  to 
the  real  weapon-people  because  he's  danger- 
ous. He  Is  a  child  with  a  weapon. 

It  Is  necessary  that  we  make  it  very  clear 
to  you  that  we  do  not  want  weapon-carriers. 
A  weapon  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  even 
unsafe  to  have  them  at  home.  An  untrained, 
childlsh-mlnded  person  with  a  weapon  is  a 
threat  to  every  member  in  tlie  house. 

If  you  know  a  brother  or  a  sister  who  has 
a  weapon,  you  should  warn  them.  Be  careful 
of  them.  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  even  live 
with  them  unless  I  just  had  to.  I  am  telling 
you  what's  good  for  you. 

Such  a  weapon-carrier  Is  not  trustworthy. 
They  will  leave  the  gun  In  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time  or  they  may  make  a  fatal 
mistake  with  It  themselves.  Many  of  you  are 
too  playful  anyway. 

You  have  a  police  force  and  the  police  are 
th?  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  the 
weapons,  but  this  world  lets  weapons  fall 
Into  everybody's  hands.  They  are  going  silly 
over  weapons  and  everybody  is  carrying  them. 

I  am  telling  you  right  now :  no  follower  of 
Mine  Is  authorl2»d  by  Me  to  carry  a  weapon. 
We  will  not  allow  it  because  we  know  what 
has  happened  to  the  Old  World. 

I  have  not  given  permission  to  anybody 
to  arm  themselves.  That  Is  not  My  Job  or 
My  world.  I  am  not  here  to  aim  you  with 
physical  weapons.  I  am  here  to  arm  you 
with  something  superior  to  physical  weapons 
and  something  that  makes  a  man's  weapons 
useless.  That  Is  Truth  and  Knowledge. 

What  good  is  a  man's  weapon  In  his  bands 
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when  l.e  doesn't  have  control  over  his  mind? 
If  I  am  powerful  enough  to  control  his  mind, 
then  neither  his  weapon  nor  even  his  hand 
is  a  weapon  against  Me. 

My  Job  is  to  take  the  weapons  away  from 
the  mind  of  wickedness  and  give  weapons  to 
you  that  will  overcome  them  and  their  world. 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  do  not  put  your  trust 
in  physical  weapons.  Put  your  trust  in  the 
strength  and  power  of  Truth,  Knowledge,  and 
Righteousness.  If  you  do  that,  you  will  be 
successful. 

As-Salaam-Alaikum, 

W.  D.  Muhammad, 
Supreme  Minister. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Moss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  July  8,  1975,  through  July 
11, 1975,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  In  the  family. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today  and 
Friday,  July  11,  1975,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial committee  business  (tobacco  hear- 
ings). 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  July  10  and  11, 
1975,  on  account  of  family  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDUNG)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  RiNALDO,  for  10  mintues,  today. 

Mr.  Kekp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Symms.  for  15  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cornell)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  mlnutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  KocH,  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
H.R.  8109  immediately  prior  to  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  8109,  in  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord on  June  26, 1975. 

Mr.  Koch,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  8365  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  H.R.  8365. 

Mr.  Corman,  and  to  include  extraneous 


matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,215.50. 

Mr.  Prenzel,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material  in  his  remarks  on  the  trans- 
portation appropriation  bill  today. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  his  re- 
marks in  connection  with  H.R.  7108. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDLiNG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Lent. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cornell)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous materials:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  RODINO. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ambro. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.B.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  section  3620 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain dUbursementB  to  be  made  by  banks, 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  credit  unions. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.) ,  im- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday,  July  11, 
1975,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  100.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pay 
compensation  to  Phan  Thl  Ten. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1378.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  of  July  1. 
1975,  and  a  report  on  the  stattis  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  budget  authority  deferred 
or  proposed  for  rescission  during  fiscal  year 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  1014fe)  of  the 
Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-216) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1379.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act,  pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  appro- 
priations and  staffing  needed  to  monitor  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
oil  pipelines  on  Federal  lands  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  and  a  review  of  all  law* 
and  regulations  relating  to  such  pipelines, 
pursuant  to  section  21  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
Deep  water  Port  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
627) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1381.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determina- 
tion No.  75-24,  concerning  the  provisions  of 
foreign  military  sales  credits  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  pursuant  to  section  23  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    International    Relations. 

1382.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  75-26.  concerning  the  furnishing  of  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  the  financing  of  the 
sale  of  such  weapons  systems  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to  certain  under- 
developed countries,  pursuant  to  section 
504(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
section  4  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1383.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  polltlc&l  con- 
tributions made  by  Herbert  J.  Splro,  Am- 
bassador-designate to  Cameroon,  and  hl« 
family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1384.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Jordan,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1385.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  to  Jordan,  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  HJl.  7590.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  audit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council,  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee,  and  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  their  branches;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-345).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHTITEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HH.  8561.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
346).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr.  An- 
DABBO,  Mr.  AinjzssoN  of  California, 
•     Mr.    BAOIU.O,     Mr.     Bbodheao,    Ms. 
Chisholm,   Mr.   Contebs,   Mr.   En.- 
BEKG,    Mr.    Habsington,    Mr.    Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Pefpeb,  Mr.  Rzt7ss,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  SoLABZ,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California) : 
H.R.  8515.  A  bin   to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the    Social    Seciirlty    Act    to    provide    for 
emergency  assistance  grants  to  recipients  of 
supplemental   security   Income    benefits,   to 
authorize   cost-of-living   increases   In   State 
supplementary  payments,  to  prevent  reduc- 
tions in  such  benefits  because  of  social  secu- 
rity benefit  Increases,  to  permit  payment  of 
such  benefits  directly  to  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics  (without  a  third-party  payee)   in 
certain  cases,  to  continue  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  provision  making  supplemental  se- 
curity   income    recipients    eligible    for    food 
stamps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 
oiLLo,    ISr.   CoNTEHS,    Mr.    Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Habrincton,  Mr. 
Jenrette,  Mr.  Melcheb,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Tsonoas, 
and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
HJl.  8616.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  comprehensive   hearing  health  care 
services.  Including  provision  for  hearing  am- 
plification devices  financed  in  part  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8517.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
tlie  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "outpatient  physical 
therapy  services"  Insofar  as  such  term  in- 
cludes speech  pathology  services  provided 
by  certain  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mb.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Jknrettx,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,    Mr.    Symington,     and    Mr. 

TSONQAS)  : 

HJl.  8618.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive and  quality  health  care  for  per- 
sons with  communicative  diaordera  under 
the  health  Insurance  program  (medicare)  in- 


oludlng  preventive,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitative  functions;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clattsen,    Mr.    Del    Clawson,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Lloyd 
of    California,     Mr.     McFall,     Mr. 
MiNETA,    Mrs.    Pettis,   Mr.   Talcoxt, 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
HJl.  8519.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
and  Seashore  Urban  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
HJl.  8620.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8521.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  shall  be  represented  by  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  8522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  4,  1927,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  accept  and  administer  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  gifts  or  devises  of 
real  and  personal  property  for  the  benefit  of 
the  National  Arboretum;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes)  : 
H.R.  8523.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  cooperative 
housing  corporations,  condominium  manage- 
ment associations,  and  residential  real  es- 
tate management  associations  from  taxation 
on  certain  types  of  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Ottinger)  : 
H.R.  8524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  establish  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  a  new  direct  low-inter- 
est loan  program  to  assist  homeowners  and 
builders  In  purchasing  and  Installing  solar 
heating  (or  combined  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing) equipment;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Small  Business,  and  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  8525.  A  bill  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research,  producer  and 
consumer  information,  and  promotion  to  im- 
prove, maintain,  and  develop  markets  for  cat- 
tle, beef,  and  beef  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  8526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
certain  limitations  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals 
under  ttiat  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJl.  8527.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  any  penalty  lor  a 
refusal  to  answer  questions  relating  to  a 
census  of  population,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self and   Mr.   Gttde)  : 
H.R.  8628.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps  on  animals  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MATHIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones 

of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Bowen)  : 

H£.  8629.  A    bUl    to    establish    improved 

programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 

consumers   of   rice;    to   the   Committee   on 

Agrlcultvire. 


By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
HJl.  8630.  A  bill  to  amend  section  206  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
to  Include  in  the  final  system  plan,  required 
by  such  section,  the  designation  of  certain 
rail  properties  necessary  for  the  tranQ>orta- 
tlon  of  fossil  fuel;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 

FALis,  Mr.  Beabo  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 

Bevill,  Mr.  Bttrgeneb,  Mr.  Coluns 

of  Texas,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Findley, 

Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Holt, 

Mr.    Johnson    of    California,    Mrs. 

Lloyd  of  Tennessee,   Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 

Melcher,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 

Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 

Talcott,  and  Mr.  Treen)  : 

H.R.  8531.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal 

Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 

definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.    Se^berling,    Ms.    Jordan,    Mr. 
Mezvinsky,   Mr.   Mazzoli,   and  Mr. 
Hughes)  : 
H.R.  8532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  permit  State  attorneys  general  to  bring 
certain  antitrust  actions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
HJl.  8533.  A  bill  to  declare  that  title  to 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  are 
held  in  tnist  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
HJl.  8534.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory   organizations    and    the    U.S.    Postal 
Service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post   Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  8535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  prepare  economic 
Impact  statements  in  connection  with  legis- 
lation reported  by  congressional  committees 
and  in  connection  with  rules  and  regulations 
proposed  by  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  8536.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  8537.  A  bill  to  Improve  education  by 
Increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal- 
State  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  8538.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Executive 
Department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  8539.  A  bill  to  authorize  modifica- 
tions, to  Dickinson  Dam,  Dickinson  Unit, 
Pick -Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program,  N.  Dak., 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
AtjCoin,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr. 
Rettss)  : 
HJl.  8640.  A  bill  to  facilitate  State  and 
local  adoption  of  energy  conservation  stand- 
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ards  for  new  buildings  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  undertake  research  and  to  develop 
energy  conservation  performance  standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  8541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $5,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the   automatic 
adjustment  provisions)   is  permitted  an  in- 
dividual each  year  without  any  deductions 
from  benefits   thereunder,   and   to   provide 
that  earnings  in  excess  of  that  figure  will 
reduce  benefits   by   only   one-third   of   the 
excess  (rather  than  by  one-half  as  at  pres- 
ent) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Shuster,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,    Mr.    Johnson    of 
California,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  An     -.- 
SON    of    California,    Mr.    Hagedorn, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Nowak,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee) : 
HJl.  8542.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in   accordance   with    title    23    of   the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the   Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KEYS: 
H.R.  8543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  States  in 
certain  instances  may  receive  cash  payments 
in  lieu  of  donated  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  nutri- 
tion programs  for  the  elderly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  MIKVA: 
HJl.  8544.  A  bin  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  reduce 
certain  weights  permitted  on  the  Interstate 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  8545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  so  as  to 
authorize  the  development  of  indoor  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  certain  areas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  8546.  A  bill  to  require  that  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  utilize  the  best 
practicable   measures   for    the    conservation 
of  energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  sys- 
tems;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  8547.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  improving  and  making  more 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps  and  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  8548.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  expedite  Federal  payments 
to  States  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,  medicaid,  and  social 
services  programs  (and  under  the  other 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs 
where  those  programs  are  in  effect) ,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WALSH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  McEwen, 
and  Mr.  McHugh)  : 
HJl.  8549.  A  bill  to  permit  signs  and  no- 
tices for  motorists  to  get  Information  about 
travel-oriented  services  and  facilities;  to  the 
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Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dom- 
INICK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  8560.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  an  an- 
nuitant the   right   to   elect   within    1   year 
after  remarriage  whether  such  annuitant's 
new  spouse  shall  be  entitled,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  to  a  survivor's  annuity,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  8661.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  the  instal- 
lation of  noise  suppression  devices  on  air- 
craft to  suppress  aircraft  noise  pollution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  8552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
prescribe  standards  for  the  contrcd  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8553.  A  blU  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.   8561.  A    bin    making    appropriations 
for   Agrlcultiire   and   related    agencies    pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.J.  Res.  648.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
funds  as  a  contribution  by  the  United  States 
to  the  costs  of  constructing  an  appropriate 
memorial    statue    of    John    A.    "Snowshoe" 
Thompson,  an  early  carrier  of  the  UJS.  mail; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Bingham,     Mr.     Lacomarsino,     Mr. 
ViGORiro,  Mr.  Symms,  Ms.  Chisholm, 
Ms.     Pettis.     Mr.     Melcher,     Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Benitez,  Ms.  Burke  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Howe,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.J.  Res.  649.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Covenant  To  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
of   Northern   Mariana   Islands   in   Political 
Union  With  the  United  States  of  America," 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Santini  and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
HJ.  Res.  560.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Covenant  To  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political 
Union  With  the  United  States  of  America," 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RICHMOND : 
H.J.  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity    Futures    Training    Commission 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  domestic  economic   Impact  of 
sales  of  wheat  and  of  wheat  flour  made,  or 
which  might  be  made  by  private  business 
establishments  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1975;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Ms.  SCHROEDER: 
H.J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 


that  the  Aug\ist  1975  congressional  recess 
shall  not  be  included  in  calculating  the  20- 
calender-day  period  during  which  the  Con- 
gress may  disapprove  the  proposed  sale  of  a 
defense  article  or  service  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  334.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  im- 
mediately appoint  a  Special  Prosecutor  to 
empanel  a  grand  Jiiry  for  possible  civil  and 
crlmmal  antitrust  violations  by  the  oil  and 
gas  industries;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Qxns,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Van- 
deb  Veen,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  Mr. 

WHITEHURST,         Mr.         SiMON,         Mr. 

Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Preyer,  Ilr. 
Emery,  and  Mr.  McDonald  of  Geor- 
gia): 
R.  Res.  587.  Resolution  to  provide  that 
Members  of  the   House  of  Representatives 
and  certain  employees  of  the  House,  except 
in  certain  cases,  may  not  be  reimbursed  for 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  first-class 
air  travel  accommodations  and  the  cost  of 
other    air    travel    accommodations:    to    the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  SoLARz.  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Drxnan,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Blan- 
CHAXD,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana) : 
H.    Res.    588.    Reolutlon    to    provide    that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
certain  employees  of  the  House,  except  in 
certain  cases,  may  not  be  reimbursed  for  the 
difference  bet-  esn  the  cost  of  first-class  air 
travel  accommodations  and  the  cost  of  other 
air  travel  accommodations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  AuCOIN: 
HJl.  8564.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hamish 
Scott  MacKay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  8555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Angel  Pader 
Cabal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  8556.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marco  S. 
Marlnello  Associates,  Inc.,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  JORDAN: 
HJl.  8657.  A  bin  for  the  lellef  of  Carmen 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  8568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Goodell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
HJl.  8669.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Xigger  Jack;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  8560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dale  Z. 
Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Res.  689.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  8556 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  UJS.  Court 
of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.  Res.  590.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill, 
H.R.  8163.  for  the  relief  of  Charles  P.  Abbott, 
to  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

229.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  relative 
to  deficiencies  In  the  Federal  supplemental 
income  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

230.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  Federal 
Income  tax  deductions  for  portions  of  rental 
payments:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

168.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Phedlas 
Paraskevaldes  and  others,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
relative  to  Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

169.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  commission 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  relative  to  airline  pas- 
senger user  and  service  charges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 


E.R.  3884 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

On  page  3,  beginning  at  Une  16,  strike  out 
"At  the  end"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "still  In  effect."  In  Une  19; 

And  on  page  6,  immediately  after  line  15, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  other  manners  of 
terminating  a  national  emergency  under 
this  section,  any  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  In  accordance  with 
this  title,  and  not  otherwise  previously 
terminated,  shall  terminate  If  at  the  end  of 
any  year  foUowlng  the  declaration  of  that 
emergency,  the  President  does  not  publish 
m  the  Federal  Register  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  notice  stating  that  the  emer- 
gency is  still  in  effect.  Such  termination 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  year  with 
respect  to  which  notice  was  not  so  published 
and  transmitted." 


SENATE— ^Thursday,  July  10,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Corneal  A.  Davis,  As- 
sistant Minister,  Quinn  Chapel  A.M.E. 
Church  of  Chicago,  and  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

"Oh,  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  he  is 
good  and  his  mercy  endures  forever."  The 
Lord  has  richly  blessed  us  with  the  fruits 
of  the  Earth. 

Judge  of  all  men,  bless  this  distin- 
guished assembly  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
presence  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 

We  ask  healing  for  those  who  are 
stricken  and  we  lift  a  special  prayer  for 
those  who  have  a  special  need. 

During  the  deliberations  here,  help 
these  Thy  servants  to  do  all  things  de- 
cently and  in  order.  Send  out  Thy  light 
and  let  it  lead  them,  even  unto  Thy  holy 
hill.  Help  them  to  be  wise  and  patient, 
just  and  compassionate.  Let  them  not 
fear  to  do  right  nor  fail  to  oppose  wrong. 

In  all  things,  impel  them  to  be  the 
servant  of  Thy  will.  Grant  unto  each  of 
them  a  clearer  vision  of  the  celestial  city 
and  toward  it  help  them  to  press  on. 

In  Thine  own  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

17.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  10, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Jakes  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  9,  1975,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 
NICAL AND  CLERICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  THE  ENGROSSMENT  OF 
S.  2073 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  and  clerical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  S.  2073. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  committees  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  until  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  temporarily  reserve  the  majority  lead- 
er's time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is 
recognized. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Vfr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  SFNATE 
FLOOR  TO  THE  PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN EMERITUS  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  263,  Senate  Resolution 
196. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  to  amend  Sen- 
ate rule  XXXni. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  clerk  state  the  resolution 
in  its  entirety. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  copy  is  not  available. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
"Resolved,"  and  insert  the  following: 

That  rule  XXXIII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new 
line  following  "The  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.",  as  follows:  "The  Parlia- 
mentarian Emeritus  of  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  allow 
Dr.  Riddick,  who  is  the  Parliamentarian 
Emeritus  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  have  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  at  all  times,  as  do 
other  officers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  will  permit  me  to  add,  we  on  our 
side  are  delighted  with  this  resolution.  It 
passed  the  Rules  Committee  unanimous- 
ly. It  is  our  way  of  paying  tribute  to 
a  very  distinguished  American  and  a  very 
beloved  person  v;ho  has  given  his  service 
unstintingly  and  fairly  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

The  regard  in  which  he  Is  held  is  such 
that  in  the  Rules  Committee,  where  we 
fail  to  agree  on  almost  everything  else, 
we  managed  to  come  to  a  total  and  unani- 
mous agreement  that  the  third  party  to 
make  certain  difficult  decisions  would  be 
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Dr.  Floyd  Riddick;  and  therefore  I  join 
in  the  request  that  we  act  immediately  on 
this  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  queston  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXIII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  new  line  following  "The  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.",  as  follows: 
"The  Parliamentarian  Emeritus  of  the  Sen- 
ate.". 

The  title   was  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

Resolution  relative  to  extending  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Senate  floor  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian Emeritus  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRIOR  CONSULTATION  WITH  THE 
PRESIDENT  ON  PROPOSED  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  submitted  an  identical  let- 
ter to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Afifairs,  and  to  the  respective 
chairmen  in  the  other  body  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  in 
which  he  indicated  that  the  present 
status  of  the  trade  bill  and  of  certain  re- 
strictions in  the  import-export  bank  leg- 
islation were  unsatisfactory  to  him.  and 
that  he  felt  they  were  discriminatory 
toward  certain  other  nations,  and  asked 
that  the  relevant  committees  proceed  to 
review  these  matters,  with  the  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  achieve  legislation 
along  more  satisfactory  lines. 

I  have  heard  from  Senators  that  they 
would  like  some  prior  consultation  on 
this  legislation  before  it  is  sent  up,  and 
I  have  requested  that  certain  Senators 
who  are  representatives  of  the  group 
which  recently  came  back  from  Moscow 
and  Warsaw  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  the  President  and  a  separate 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  These  are  in  addition  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  special  committees, 
with  whom,  of  course,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  others 
will  be  anxious  to  consult. 

I  believe  if  we  are  going  to  get  legis- 
lation through  a  Congress  where  the  ma- 
Jonty  is  in  the  hands  of  one  party,  and 
to  have  it  signed  by  a  President  of  anoth- 
er party,  this  kind  of  prior  consultation 
c&a  be  very  helpful.  I  endorse  it.  I  be- 
ueve  it  is  far  better  to  do  things  this  way. 
ana  to  try  out  various  means  of  draft- 


ing legislation,  than  to  move  headlong 
into  confrontation  wherever  confronta- 
tion can  be  avoided. 

Therefore,  I  make  this  statement  as 
my  view,  and  as  my  expectation  that  if 
we  want  to  get  good  legislation  here,  bet- 
ter legislation,  in  my  opinion,  than  that 
which  we  have  enacted,  this  is  the  proper 
way  to  go  about  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  withdraw  my  reservation  from  the 
time  allotted  to  the  majority  leader,  in 
view  of  the  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  CaroUna  (Mr,  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  this  time  today  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  hi  the  Record,  some  ob- 
servations concerning  the  situation  in 
Cambodia,  and  especially  to  call  attention 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  yester- 
day's issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "Cambodia's  Crime."  This  editorial 
points  up  a  situation  that  all  of  us.  as 
Americans  and  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, should  be  aware  of. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  terrible  trag- 
edy taking  place  In  the  nation  of  CJam- 
bodia  under  the  Khmer  Rouge  govern- 
ment, just  as  we  were  warned  might  hap- 
pen. But  the  prevailing  ophiion  seemed 
to  be  that  If  we  would  only  stop  giving 
assistance  to  the  Lon  Nol  government, 
then  all  of  the  killing  would  stop.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  engaged  In  a  colloquy 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  one 
of  our  colleagues  who  made  statements 
to  that  effect.  And  there  are  others  who 
said  that  if  only  we  would  stop  aiding  the 
Lon  Nol  government,  everything  would 
be  fine. 

Well,  everything  is  obviously  not  fine. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  civilians 
of  all  ages  have  been  forced  to  endure 
long  marches  with  no  food  or  water,  and 
as  a  result,  many  thousands  reportedly 
have  died. 

As  this  editorial  in  the  New  York  Thnes 
points  out,  the  magnitude  of  this  tragedy 
ranks  with  the  greatest  crimes  in  history. 
I  believe  that  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
speak  out  against  these  cruelties. 

I  particularly  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  the 
final  paragraph  of  the  editorial.  Those 
who  criticized  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  and 
those  who  were  so  critical  of  the  Ameri- 
can role  in  assisting  that  regime,  I  think 
now  have  a  special  responsibility  to  speak 
out  and  break  the  silence  which  has  so 
far  kept  this  barbaric  situation  from  re- 
ceiving much  attention  in  America. 

It  Is  painfully  obvious,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  silence  of  so  many  of  those  who 
were  so  critical  now  prevails. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  read  to  the 
Senate  and  for  the  Record  this  editorial 
which  appeared  yesterday  In  the  New 


York  Times,  on  July  9,  entitled,  "Cam- 
bodia's Crime." 

Some  twelve  weeks  after  the  Communist 
entry  into  Phnom  Penh  and  the  forced  exod-.is 
on  foot  of  millions  of  urban  Cambodian.s  to 
distant  countrysides,  a  veil  of  silence  still 
cloaks  the  full  horror  of  what  has  happened — 
with  the  worst  yet  to  come  in  predicted 
deaths  from  hunger  and  disease. 

Not  only  the  foreign  press,  but  diplomatic 
missions  of  any  kind,  including  those  from 
other  Communist  nations,  are  still  barred 
from  the  coimtry,  as  tire  international  agen- 
cies, public  and  private.  What  are  the  Khmer 
Rouge  rulers  trying  to  hide? 

Of  the  estimated  7,000  refugees  who  fled 
to  Thailand,  most  came  from  border  areas. 
Only  a  small  number  were  themselves  par- 
ticipants in  the  death  march  from  the  cities 
or  traversed  enough  of  the  country— which 
covers  an  area  as  big  as  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  com- 
bined— to  see  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
tragedy. 

But  from  the  confused  and  conflicting  ac- 
coimts  pieced  together  from  these  victims 
by  Thai  and  Western  interviewers,  and  from 
other  intelligence  sources,  some  inkling  is 
now  available  of  the  toll  that  has  been  In- 
flicted. 

Between  two  and  three  million  residents  of 
Phnom  Penh,  Battambang  and  other  big 
towns — one-third  to  one-half  the  population 
of  the  coimtry— were  forced  by  the  Com- 
munists at  gunpoint  to  walk  into  the  coun- 
tryside in  tropical  temperatures  and  mon- 
soon rains  without  organized  pro\-ision  for 
food,  water,  shelter,  physical  security  or 
medical  care.  Few,  If  any,  were  told  that  a 
trek  of  one  to  three  weeks  or  longer  lay 
ahead. 

The  agony  and  degradation  that  followed 
may  never  be  fully  known.  Tens  of  thor.sands 
are  believed  to  have  fallen  by  the  wayside, 
victims  of  hunger,  thirst,  exhaustion  and 
disease.  Including  a  spreading  cholera  epi- 
demic. Some  of  those  who  survived  were 
peeled  off  In  groups  to  be  assigned  in  work 
gangs  to  help  peasants  plant  their  crops. 
Others  were  assigned  to  labor  In  previously 
uncultivated  fields,  often  without  proper 
Implements  or  direction  although  many  of 
these  civil  servants,  shopkeepers  and  urban 
laborers  had  never  had  any  contact  with  the 
land. 

By  now,  whatever  food  the  peasants  had 
stockpiled  In  the  countryside  is  thought  to 
be  running  low.  Famine  is  believed  to  He 
ahead  before  the  new  crop  comes  in  during 
November  and  Etecember,  unless  large  ship- 
ments from  abroad  are  received.  But  there  is 
no  sign  that  food  or  medical  supplies  are 
being  Imported,  or  requested.  The  proclaimed 
aim  Is  Independence  from  any  foreign  Influ- 
ence. 

The  picture  begins  to  emerge  of  a  country 
that  resembles  a  giant  prison  camp  with 
the  urban  supporters  of  the  former  regime 
being  worked  to  death  on  thin  gruel  and 
hard  labor  and  with  medical  care  virtually 
nonexistent. 

The  mouthing  of  such  high-sounding  ob- 
jectives as  peasant  revolution  or  "purifica- 
tion" through  labor  on  the  land  cannot  con- 
ceal the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  which  can  be  compared  with  Soviet 
extermination  of  the  Kulaks  or  with  the 
Gulag  Archipelago. 

What,  if  anything,  can  the  outside  world 
do  to  alter  the  genocldal  policies  of  Cam- 
bodia's hard  men?  Silence  certainly  will  not 
move  them.  Were  Cambodia  a  non-Com- 
munist and  non-Third  World  country,  the 
outraged  protests  from  the  developing  and 
Communist  countries,  not  to  mention  Etirope 
and  the  United  States,  would  be  deafening. 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  who 
rightly  criticized   the   undemocratic   nature 
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of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  have  a  special  obli- 
gation to  speak  up.  Few  If  any  have  been 
beard  from.  The  United  Nations  Is  silent. 
That  silence  must  be  broken. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  New 
York  Times  for  writing  this  editorial  for, 
after  all,  the  Times  was  one  of  those  that 
was  critical  of  the  assistance  that  we 
were  giving  to  Cambodia,  and  at  least 
has  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  about 
the  things  that  are  happening  there  now. 

I  wish  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  who  were  so  vocal  over  such  a 
long  period  of  time,  would  do  likewise. 

I  might  add  one  personal  note.  An  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  in  Thailand  and  is 
working  with  the  refugees  there  and  was 
in  Cambodia  shortly  before  its  fall,  re- 
lates in  a  letter  the  following  incident:  A 
lady,  who  was  a  refugee,  tells  of  reaching 
the  Thailand-Cambodia  border  with  her 
family,  and  that  as  they  approached  the 
border  they  observed  the  soldiers  of  the 
Khlmer  Rouge  coming.  This  lady  took  oCf 
and  started  running,  and  as  she  looked 
back  she  saw  these  soldiers  gunning  down 
the  remaining  members  of  her  family  in 
cold  blood. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  this.  But  I  am  afraid  too 
many  of  the  vocal  critics  of  oiir  Indo- 
china policy  have  now  taken  the  posi- 
tion "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  15  minutes 
allotted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  MlcWgan  (Mr.  Griffin)  at  this 
time  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL MARITIME  CON- 
SULTATIVE ORGANIZATION— RE- 
MOVAL OP  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Injuctlon  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  Amendments  to  Certain  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
governmental    Maritime     Consultative 


Organization,  adopted  on  October  17, 
1974,  by  the  Assembly  of  IMCO  at  Lon- 
don (Executive  F,  94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaty  with  accom- 
panying papers  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
articles  10,  16,  17,  18,  20,  28,  31,  and  32 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion (IMCO),  which  were  adopted  on 
October  17,  1974,  by  the  Assembly  of 
IMCO  at  its  fifth  extraordinary  session 
held  at  London  from  October  16  to  18, 
1974. 

These  amendments  enlarge  the  mem- 
bership of  the  IMCO  Council  from  eight- 
een to  twenty-four.  Insure  equitable  geo- 
graphic representation  of  member  States 
on  the  Coimcil,  and  open  participation 
on  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  to  all 
members  of  the  Organization. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  amendments. 

Support  for  these  amendments  will 
contribute  to  the  United  States'  demon- 
strated Interest  In  facilitating  coopera- 
tion among  maritime  nations.  To  that 
end,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  these 
amendments  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  their  acceptance. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  10,  1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  annoimced  that  on  July  9, 
1975,  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2003)  to 
amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRANSFERS  OF  CONVEN- 
1TONAL  ARMS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

'  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  international  transfers  of 
conventional  arms,  which,  with  the  ac- 
compansing  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
message  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ^ 

In  accordance  with  Section  51(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-559,  the  "Foreign  Assist- 


ance Act  of  1974",  I  am  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  steps 
taken  to  carry  out  Section  51  of  the  Act, 
concerning  international  transfers  of 
conventional  arms. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  July  10,  1975. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Proposed  Increase  in  Appropriations  for  ths 

Department  of  Combobcb — (S.  Doc.  No. 

94-72) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  TTnlted  States  proposing  an  Increase  In 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $410,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Increase  in  Appropriations  for  tbi 

Department   op   Health,   Education,  amb 

Welfare— (S.  Doc.  No.  94-71) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  TTnlted  States  proposing  an  increase  in 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  in  the 
amount  of  $4,300,000  and  for  the  quarter 
JiUy  I  to  September  30,  1976,  In  the  amount 
of  $1,500,000  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare    (with  accompany- 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:09  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S. 
555)  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  with  an 
amendment,  In  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resoltttion  signed 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

H.R.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  section  3620  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  certain 
disbursements  to  be  made  by  banks,  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
credit  unions. 

S.J.  Res.  100.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  Phan  Thi  Yen. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ford). 

At  1  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney  annoimced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bills  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  7567.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJl.  6706.  An  act  to  clarify  existing  au- 
thority for  employment  of  personnel  in  the 
White  House  Office,  the  Executive  Residence 
at  the  White  House,  and  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil, to  clarify  existing  authority  for  employ- 
ment of  personnel  by  the  President  to  meet 
unanticipated  i>ersonnel  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ing  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Increase  in  Appropriations  for  the 

Department    of    Justice — (S.    Doc.    No. 

94-73) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposing  an  increase  in 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  In  the 
amount  of  $2,243,000  and  for  the  transi- 
tion period  July  1  through  September  30, 
1976,  m  the  amount  of  $78,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHILES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  into  multi- 
year  leases  through  use  of  the  automatic 
data  processing  fund  without  obligating  the 
total  anticipated  payments  to  be  made  under 
such  leases  (Rept.  No.  94-275). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

SR.  6706.  An  act  to  clarify  existing  au- 
thority for  employment  of  jjersonnel  in  the 
White  House  Office,  the  Executive  Residence 
at  the  White  House,  and  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil, to  clarify  existing  authority  for  employ- 
ment of  personnel  by  the  President  to  meet 
unanticipated  personnel  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJi.  7567.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  July  10, 1975,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

8.J.  Res.  100.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  Phan  Tbl  Yen. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated : 

ByMr.LAXALT: 
S.  2076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nick  F.  Flan- 
gas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  DOMENICI: 
8.  2077.  A  blU  to  designate  the  Miners' 
Hospital  in  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  a  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  to  be  known  as  the  Miners' 
Hehabllltation  and  Medical  Hospital.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
llo  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stafford)   (by  request) : 

S.  2078.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  pvuposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Schwesux)  : 

S.  2079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  require  States  to 
extend  coverage  to  State  and  local  employ- 
ees, domestic  and  agricultural  workers;  to 
provide  at  least  52  weeks  of  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation,  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral financing  of  one-half  of  the  additional 
costs  attributable  to  such  requirement,  to 
provide  a  minimum  weekly  benefit  amount; 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ByMr.MATHIAS: 

S.  2080.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eastland)  : 

S.  2081.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  furthering  the 
conservation,  protection,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  land,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources for  sustained  use  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

ByMr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  credit, 
in  lieu  of  a  deduction,  for  interest  paid  on  a 
mortgage  on  a  taxpayer's  principal  residence. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE   (by  request) : 

S.  2083.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authorize  con- 
tracts between  freight  forwarders  and  rail- 
roads on  an  experimental  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2084.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  require  adequate 
compensation  for  owner-operator  fuel  costs 
in  a  transportation  emergency,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2085.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  approve,  on  an 
expedited  basis,  pooling  airangements  be- 
tween carriers  that  are  not  of  major  trans- 
I>ortation  Importance  and  are  not  likely 
unduly  to  restrain  competition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2086.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission,  after  investigation 
and  hearing,  to  require  the  eetabllshment 
of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  between 
motor  oonunon  carriers  of  property,  and 
between  such  carriers  and  common  carriers 
by  rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart,  Mr.  McInttre,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Spakkman,  Mr.  Hathawat, 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 

S.  2087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  establish  within  the  Small  Business 
Administration  a  new  direct  low-interest  loan 
program  to  assist  homeowners  and  builders 
in  purchasing  and  installing  solar  heating  (or 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling)  equip- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Beall)  : 

S.  2088.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
dogs  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  con- 
nection with  the  research,  testing,  develop- 
ment, or  evaluation  of  radioactive,  chemical, 
or  biological  warfare  agents,  and  to  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop  and 


use,  where  feasible,  alternative,  nonanimal 
methods  of  experimentation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  2089.  A  bill  to  authorize  modifications 
to  Dickinson   Dam,   Dickinson   Unit,   Plck- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  North  Dakota, 
and   for   other   purposes.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.  2090.  A  blU  to  make  the  provisions  of 
section    1331(e)    of   title   38,    United   SUtes 
Code,  retroactive  to  November  1,  1953.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 
S.  2091.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance authorized  for  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission  when  In 
a  travel  status.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as   to  provide  that,   under  certain 
circumstances,  the  entire  area  of  a  State 
will  be  redesignated  as  a  single  Professional 
Standards    Review    Organization    area.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  2093.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  on  behalf 
of    the    Congress    a    speclaUy    struck    gold 
medal   to  Lt.   Gen.   Ira  C.   Eaker,   U.S.   Air 
Force  (retired).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2094.  A  bUl  to  refer  the  blU   (S.  1890) 
entitled  "a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Lucas," 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARY  W.  HART  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
Humphrey,     Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  : 
S.  2095.  A  bUl   to  require  that  buUdings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  utUize  the  best 
practicable  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  PERCY: 
SJ.  Res.  104.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  11,  1976,  as  "Na- 
tional Product  Service  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2077.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Miners' 
Hospital  in  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  a  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  to  be  known  as 
the  "Miners'  Rehabilitation  and  Medical 
Hospital."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Introduce  a  bill,  S.  2077,  to  designate 
the  Miners'  Hospital  in  Raton,  N.  Mex., 
a  Public  Health  Service  hospital  for  all 
miners  In  the  country.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  this  legislation  to  clarify  my 
position  and  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

In  the  late  1800's  and  the  early  1900's, 
the  Federal  Government  gave  in  trust 
100,000  acres  of  land  located  throughout 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  operation  of  a  miners' 
hospital.  In  fact,  this  land  was  given  as 
a  condition  of  statehood  for  that  ex- 
pressed purpose.  At  that  same  time,  a 
private  corporation,  the  Maxwell  Land 
Grant  Co.,  gave  the  State  10  acres  upon 
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wWch  the  actual  hospital  could  be  built. 
This  property  is  located  in  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Raton.  A  miners'  hos- 
pital was  built  and  used  for  several  years 
on  that  site — a  desirable  situation  for 
the  State's  miners  as  they  benefited 
enormously  from  having  this  special 
facility  relatively  close  to  their  homes. 
The  hospital  offered  the  necessary  treat- 
ment for  diseases  and  ailments  incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  miners'  hazardous 
profession. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  hospital  lost  its  accreditation  due 
to  alleged  actions  by  the  State  and/or 
the  hospital  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
"breech  of  trust."  This  hospital  operated 
for  some  years  as  simply  a  nursing  home 
for  miners  rather  than  supplying  the 
services  intended  in  the  original  con- 
tract. A  recent  court  decision,  however, 
has  made  possible  the  reinstitutlon  of 
this  facility  as  a  miners'  hospital  once 
again.  The  New  Mexico  Legislature  dur- 
ing the  current  session  agreed  to  a  State 
$2.2  million  appropriation  to  replace  the 
trust  funds  previously  earmarked  for  the 
miners'  hospital. 

Senate  bill  2077  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
agrees  that  this  proposal  would  truly 
make  possible  the  original  intent  of  the 
land  gifts.  I  understand  the  legislature 
is  now  in  agreement  with  the  intent 
stated  in  this  proposed  measure. 

A  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
is  the  lost  health  services  to  miners — 
miners  in  New  Mexico  as  well  as 
throughout  the  country.  The  AFL-CIO 
group  in  our  State  has  not  lost  sight 
of  that  fact.  Nick  Halamandaras.  presi- 
dent of  the  State  United  Mine  Workers, 
has  personally  requested  that  this  legis- 
lation be  introduced. 

This  bill  offers  a  unique  service  to 
the  existing  Public  Health  Service  insti- 
tutions for  miners.  The  Raton  hospital 
would  be  the  focus  of  research  and  treat- 
ment of  accident-related  injuries  partic- 
ularly back  injuries.  Orthopedic  care 
for  miners  is  presently  offered  in  a  hap- 
hazard fashion  with  little  understanding 
of  the  primary  causes  and  the  best  treat- 
ment of  such  injuries.  Injiured  miners 
throughout  the  country  could  be  referred 
to  this  specialty  center  for  immediate 
and  knowledgeable  care. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  diseases 
contacted  by  miners  in  the  course  of 
their  work.  These  diseases,  including  the 
dread  "black  lung"  condition,  have  not 
been  fully  researched  and  treatment 
often  stretches  over  many  years.  There 
would  be  many  advantages  to  having  re- 
search and  treatment  facilities  located  in 
the  same  place.  I  have  been  assured  by 
medical  doctors  that  the  climate  In 
Raton  is  most  desirable  for  those  miners 
convalescing  from  respiratory  diseases 
such  as  black  lung.  The  air  is  clean,  free 
from  pollution,  and  it  is  dry.  The  town 
of  Raton  is  small  and  friendly. 

I  believe  the  miners  of  the  entire 
Southwest  and,  indeed,  the  whole  coun- 
try would  benefit  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  offer  more  complete  services 
to  more  patients.  This  plan  would  com- 
pliment the  original  trust  to  which  the 
land  and  the  facilities  were  designated 


in  the  first  place,  and  I  would  hope  the 
bill,  with  many  needed  changes,  will  be 
supported  by  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber. 
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By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stafford)  (by  request)  : 
S.  2078.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  jointly,  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  ad- 
ministration's highway  bill,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
as  was  the  President's  message  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reservmg  the  right  to  object— and  I  have 
no  objection— does  this  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairmen  of  both  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  matter  of  the  re- 
ferral of  the  initial  Presidential  message, 
which  was  identical  to  the  administration 
bill,  was  cleared  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  am  certain  it 
was  cleared  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce,  by  request,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1975,  which 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  on  Monday. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  outline  the  major 
provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation 
as  these  are  summarized  In  the  fact 
sheets  which  I  shall  ask  to  have  included 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  bill  is  comprehensive.  It  would 
make  some  major  changes  in  the  existing 
Federal-aid  highway  program  and  In  the 
structure  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
These  proposals  will  require  close 
examination  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  and  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  Finance  Committees. 

Objectives  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals are  admirable:  to  expedite  com- 
pletion of  those  interstate  segments  nec- 
essary for  a  national,  connected  sys- 
tem ;  to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  the 
States  in  their  use  of  fimds  by  reducing 
the  number  of  categorical  programs;  to 
broaden  the  use  of  Federal  safety  funds 
for  projects  off  the  Federal-aid  systems 
as  well  as  those  on  a  system. 

WhUe  supporting  these  objectives 
however,  I  believe  it  Is  desirable  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  the  impact  of  the 
methods  proposed  to  reach  these  goals. 
We  must  decide  first  how  the  Federal 
Government  can  most  productively  sup- 
port a  healthy  highway  system.  Then  we 
must  examine  the  proposed  funding 
levels  to  determine  If  they  are  adequate. 
Finally,  we  must  decide  how  best  to  fi- 
nance  the   Federal   contribution   to   a 


highway  program  which  serves  the  en 
tire  Nation. 

In  this  latter  connection,  I  want  tn 
say  that  this  Senator  Intends  to  look  verv 
closely  at  any  proposal  which  would  alter 
what  has  been  a  highly  successful 
mechanism  for  building  our  great  hieh 
way  networks.  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration has  provided  Congress  with  a 
constructive  bill  which  wiU  be  of  assist 
ance  to  the  congressional  committees 
charged  with  directing  the  operation  and 
financing  of  the  Federal  highway  pro. 
gram.  I  look  forward  to  a  productive  ex 
change  of  ideas  and  viewpoints,  and  ulti- 
mately,  to  legislation  which  addresses 
futm-e  as  well  as  current  transportation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fact 
sheet  transmitted  with  the  President's 
message,  together  with  a  mere  detailed 
fact  sheet  on  two  specific  issues  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f oUows : 

Pact  Sheet— Pederal-Aid  Hichwat  Act  or 
1975 


The  President  Is  transmitting  today  to  the 

IsTrT  '^'  f:"'''''-^"'  Hilhwa^Act  o? 
i  J  K  Tf^^  *^^  ^^<=*^  y^afs  1977-1980,  the 
Act  has  the  following  key  objectives: 

Emphasize  the  Federal  interest  in  com- 
ftt,%  and  maintaining  an  effective  na- 
tlonal  Interstate  highway  system 
r.ZV?^\  ""^^  flexibility  to  State  and  local 
officials  in  utilizing  non-Interstate  FedenU 
highway  assistance. 

f„r"f,!*'*ir^P°"^'*'^^  funding  authorizations 
ror  the  highway  program,  consistent  with 
other  transportation  and  national  priorities. 

BACKGROUND 

The  twenty-year-old  Highway  Trust  Fund 

^rfi'^fn^K.*^^^"'  ''  ^»''^-  The  current  FeS. 
eral-aid  highway  program  consists  of  ap- 
proximately thirty  categorical  programs.  iS- 
In^  -^^^^^^J^  projects  are  funded  with 
90%  Federal  funds  and  10%  matching  from 

^rn^on  vf  .^-  °*^*'"  projects  are  funded  on  a 
lu/do  basis. 

The  42,500-mlle  Interstate  system  is  nearly 
completed  with  85  %  open  to  traffic. 

KEY    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    PROPOSAL 

Program  Structure 

1.  To  expedite  completion  of  an  Inter-clty 
Interstate  system.  Interstate  funding  wiU 
be  gradually  increased  from  the  current  an- 
nual level  and  the  apportionment  formula 
and  operating  procedures  wUl  be  revised  to 
place  highest  priority  on  expediting  the  com- 
p  etlon  of  Interstate  routes  of  national  slg- 
niflcance.  Lower  priority  wUl  be  placed  on 
completion  of  routes  primarily  serving  local 

H66QS. 

2.  To  enhance  State  and  local  flexibility 
in  using  Federal  transportation  assistance, 
approximately  thirty  highway  categorical 
grant  programs  will  be  consolidated  into  four 
broad  programs:  Interstate  system,  urban 
and  suburban  transportation  assistance  pro- 
gram (areas  over  50,000  population),  rural 
transportation  assistance  program  (any  area 
not  covered  under  the  urban  program) ,  and 
the  highway  safety  Improvement  program. 
Furthermore,  urban,  rural,  and  safety  funds 
will  be  available  for  use  on  highways  not  on 
tne  Federal-aid  system  and  for  projects  to 
improve  pubUc  transportation. 

FtnaruHng  structure 
1.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund's  October  1, 
1977,  termination  date  would  be  eliminated 
and  the  Trust  Fund  would  be  extended  in- 
definitely. It  would  be  maintained  exclusively 
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for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  thn 
Interstate  system. 

2.  Beginning  October  1,  1976,  revenues 
from  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  going  into  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  would  be  reduced  from 
four  cents  to  one  cent.  In  addition,  the  Trust 
Fund  would  continue  to  receive  revenues 
from  other  user  taxes  (tires,  auto  and  truck 
parts,  etc.)  and  the  dlesel  fuel  tax. 

3.  In  view  of  their  close  relationship  to 
general  community  improvement  and  local 
transportation  needs,  all  non-Interstate  Fed- 
eral highway  programs — Including  rural,  ur- 
ban and  safety  Improvement — would  be  fl- 
nanced  out  of  the  General  Fund.  Two  of  the 
three  cents  no  longer  going  into  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  would  be  returned  to  the 
General  Fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

4.  The  remaining  one  cent  of  the  three 
cents  would  be  repealed  in  any  State  which 
correspondingly  raises  its  State  gasoline  tax 
by  at  least  one  cent  after  September  30,  1976. 
If  a  State  determines  not  to  increase  its  own 
gasoline  tax,  the  excess  Federal  revenues 
would  go  Into  the  General  Fund.  It  would 
not  be  mandatory  that  States  use  this  one 
cent  from  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  for  trans- 
portation purposes,  though  this  would  be 
encouraged  to  meet  State  needs  for  matching 
Federal  transportation  programs,  for  State/ 
local  highway  maintenance,  and  for  public 
transportation  Investments. 

FEDERAL     HICHWAT     TAXES 

Current 

4(/gal.  gas  tax  goes  to — Trust  Fund  (ap- 
proximately $4  billion  per  year) 

President's  proposal 
l<'/gal. — Highway  Trust  Fund. 
2<'/gal. — Transferred  to  General  Fund. 
l(?/gal. — This  Ic*  federal  gas  tax  will  be  re- 
pealed If  and  when  the  respective  State  In- 
creases its  gas  tax  by  one  or  more  cents. 
Current 
All  other  highway-related  excise   taxes — 
Trust  Ftmd    (approximately  $2  billion  per 
year). 

President's  proposal 
No  change. 

REVENUE-FTTNDINC     ESTIMATES 

The  revised  fiscal  structure  would  result 
In  the  following  estimated  revenues  for  each 
fiscal  year: 

Revenues  ($  in  billions) 


1977      1978      1979 

1980 

Highway  trust  fund 

General    fund  

3.  3      3.  4      3.  5 

2.  0      2.  1      2.  1 

3.  7 
2.2 

Funding  levels 

1977    1978    1979 

1980 

Interstate  system  program  (highway 

„trustfund) 3.25      3.4    3.55       3.7 

Other  nonlnterstate  programs '  (gen- 
eral fund)... 2.2       2.2    2.2         2.2 

State  tax  preemption  (uses  at  State 
discretion) 1.0       1.0    1.1         1.1 

Total 6.45     6.6    6.85       7.0 


'  In  addition  to  the  programs  authorized  in  this  bill,  programs 
authorized  In  companion  legislation— such  as  the  State  and 
community  grant  program  for  highway  safety— would  be  shifted 
0  the  general  fund. 

Explanation  of  the  proposed  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1975  as  it  relates  to: 

( 1 )  The  future  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  Federal  Highway  user  taxes;  and 

(2)  The  Operation  of  the  Interstate  Pro- 
gram. 

The  proposed  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1975  would  amend  the  existing  highway  stat- 
utes in  a  number  of  areas.  Two  significant 
areas  are  particularly  complex  and  have  been 
singled  out  for  detailed  discussion. 

1.  Highway  Trust  Fund: 

Under  current  law,  revenues  generated  by 
Federal  highway  user  taxes  are  channeled 
into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The  Trust 


Fund  is  used  primarily  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  highway  construction,  al- 
though it  can  be  used  to  finance  some  other 
Federally  assisted  transportation  projects. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  Trust  Fund  termi- 
nates on  October  1,  1977  and  on  that  date 
Federal  highway  user  excise  taxes  revert  to 
the  level  that  existed  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  in 
1956.  The  revenues  generated  by  those  taxes 
would  be  deposited  in  the  General  PHind  of 
the  Treasury. 

This  bill  would  modify  the  existing  fiscal 
structure  of  the  highway  program  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways. 

First,  the  termination  date  for  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  will  be  eliminated  and  the 
Trust  Fund  would  be  continued  exclusively 
for  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
the  Interstate  System.  All  other  Federal 
highway  programs  will  be  financed  out  of 
the  General  Fund; 

Second,  beginning  on  October  1,  1976,  the 
revenues  going  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  rev- 
nues  generated  by  three  cents  of  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax.  Other  user  taxes,  the  diesel 
fuel  tax  and  one  cent  of  the  gasoline  tax 
would  continue  to  generate  revenues  for  the 
Trust  Fund; 

Thil-d,  revenues  attributable  to  two  cents 
of  the  four  cent  Federal  gasoline  tax  will 
be  returned  to  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury;  and 

Fourth,  one  cent  of  the  four  cent  Federal 
gasoline  tax  will  be  rescinded  in  any  State 
which  increases  its  own  gasoline  tax  by  at 
least  one  cent.  Revenues  generated  by  this 
one  cent  of  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  in  States 
which  do  not  increase  their  own  tax  level 
would  go  Into  the  General  Fund  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

As  regards  non-Interstate  Federal  assist- 
ance for  highways,  the  Generr.l  Fund  would 
be  the  sole  source  of  funding.  Non-Interstate 
prograpis  relate  closely  to  general  community 
and  economic  development  as  v.ell  as  local 
transportation  needs  and  as  such,  should 
rationally  be  financed  out  of  General 
Funds.  In  the  future  there  would  be  no  direct 
linkage  between  Federal  highway  user  tax 
revenues  and  Federal  assistance  for  these 
non-Interstate  programs. 

As  described  above,  one  cent  of  the  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline  would  be  rescinded  In  any 
State  that  raised  Its  own  gasoline  tax  by 
at  least  one  cent  after  September  30,  1976. 
Because  of  energy  considerations,  this  pro- 
posal would  not  reduce  Federal  taxes  on 
gasoline  without  assurance  that  the  States 
would  Increase  their  taxes  by  a  like  amount. 
Beyond  this  there  are  no  conditions  tied  to 
the  Federal  tax  reduction.  We  expect  that 
much  of  the  revenue  generated  by  the  State 
tax  increase  will  be  spent  for  transportation, 
but  the  actual  decision  Is  left  entirely  to 
State  and  local  officials. 

2.  Interstate  Highway  Program: 

The  proposed  Administration  bill  would 
change  the  procedures  under  which  the 
Interstate  program  Is  operated.  Currently, 
each  annual  authorization  for  the  Interstate 
System  Is  apportioned  among  the  States  based 
upon  the  relative  cost  of  completing  the  con- 
struction of  the  entire  Interstate  System  in 
each  State.  This  approach  Is  designed  to 
culminate  in  the  simultaneous  completion  of 
the  System  In  each  State  (something  which 
In  fact  is  clearly  not  going  to  happen  as  a 
result  of  past  spending  patterns).  Once 
funds  have  been  apportioned  to  a  State, 
the  State  then  determines  which  Interstate 
routes  should  receive  priority  within  their 
construction  program. 

The  changes  in  the  proposed  bill  would 
affect  first,  the  method  of  apportionment  and 
second,  the  determination  of  broad  priorities 
in  accordance  with  the  overall  Federal  in- 
terest. In  both  cases,  these  changes  are  imple- 
mented through  the  classification  of  the 
routes  on  the  Interstate  System  into  two 
categories. 


The  first  category  consists  of  routes  of 
national  significance  which  are  required  for 
the  development  of  a  connected  limited 
access  Intercity  highway  networli.  It  pro- 
vides access  to  and  routes  through  or  around 
major  population  centers.  In  terms  of 
mileage,  this  category  accounts  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  Interstate  System.  In  the 
terms  of  the  remaining  cost  to  complete 
the  Interstate  System,  this  category  accounts 
for  slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost.  The  completion  of  these  routes  would 
bridge  the  gaps  on  the  System  and  provide 
the  Nation  with  the  highway  network  that 
was  envisioned  with  the  passage  of  the  1956 
Highway  Act. 

The  second  category  consists  of  all  other 
Interstate  routes.  Basically,  these  routes 
would  provide  commuter  service  In  major 
urbanized  areas  where  the  integrity  of  a  con- 
nected Interstate  System  would  be  provided 
by  other  routes. 

This  classification  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  present  highway  statutes.  The  law  now 
recognizes  that  there  are  diiferent  types  of 
routes  on  the  System. 

For  example,  under  Section  103(g)  of  title 
23.  the  Sei.reiary  Is  permitted  to  remove  from 
designation  as  a  part  of  the  System  only 
those  routes  which  are  not  essential  to  com- 
pletion of  a  unified  and  connected  Interstate 
System.  Similarly,  he  can  only  approve  the 
withdrawal  of  routes  for  transit  substitution 
if  ihey  are  not  essential  to  the  completion  of 
a  unified  and  connected  highway  network. 
This  certainly  Implies  that  there  are  differ- 
ences between  routes.  Further,  the  current 
law  states  that  local  needs  shall  only  be  given 
equal  consideration  with  the  needs  of  Inter- 
state commerce  to  the  extent  that  this  la 
suitable,  practical  and  feasible. 

Below  Is  a  table  indicating  an  approximate 
division  of  the  42,500  mile  system  into  routes 
of  greatest  national  significance  and  routes 
of  local  importance.  The  table  is  based  on  a 
preliminary  study  by  the  FHWA  Headquar- 
ters staff  that  was  undertaken  to  indicate  the 
approximate  effect  of  this  legislative  proposal. 
No  Input  Into  the  study  was  obtained  from 
either  the  States  or  the  FHWA  field  offices. 
Any  final  classification  of  routes  will  require 
careful  consultation  with  affected  State  and 
local  governments.  Dollar  amounts  In  the 
table  are  costs  to  complete,  based  upon  the 
1975  Interstate  Cost  Estimate. 


Routes  of  national 
significance 

Amount 
Miles  (billions) 


Routes  of  local 
importance 


Miles 


Amount 
(billions) 


A.  Routes  not  vet  open 

to  traffic 4,894 

B.  Routes  open  to  traf- 

fic requiring  major 
upgrading 2,106 

C.  Routes  open  to  traf- 

fic requiring  minor 
upgrading,  no  fur- 
ther work,  or  toll 
facilities  not  eli- 
gible for  Federal 
funding 32,199 


9.96      1,031       {13.21 


2.75 


145 


4  41     2, 125 


.67 


1.2S 


Total 39,199 


17. 12     3. 301         15. 16 


Having  classified  routes  Into  two  cate- 
gories, the  bill  proposes  that  Interstate  ap- 
portionments reflect  the  Federal  interest  by 
giving  greater  weight  in  the  statutory  appor- 
tionment formula  to  the  cost  of  completing 
those  routes  of  national  significance.  Under 
the  proposed  bill,  50  percent  of  the  annual 
authorization  would  be  apportioned  based 
upon  the  cost  of  completing  only  those 
routes  of  national  significance  and  50  per- 
cent based  upon  the  coat  of  completing  all 
routes  on  the  System.  This  double  counting 
of  the  cost  of  routes  of  national  significance 
obviously  effects  the  dlstrlbttilon  of  Inter- 
state funds.  States  with  few  routes  of  na- 
tional Importance  would   receive  compara- 
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tlvely  less  funding,  while  States  with  critical 
gaps  m  the  System  would  generally  receive 
increased  funding.  The  attached  table,  which 
Is  again  based  on  our  preliminary  study, 
compares  the  anticipated  1977  apportion- 
ment lukder  the  present  statute  with  an  ap- 
portionment based  upon  the  amendments 
contained  In  this  bill. 

Once  fimds  have  been  apportioned  among 
the  States,  the  bill  would  require  that  any 
fimds  apportioned  based  upon  the  cost  of 
completing  routes  of  national  significance 
oould  only  be  used  on  those  routes.  The  re- 
maining funds  could  be  used  on  any  routes, 
but  we  would  hope  that  a  large  share  would 
also  be  used  on  routes  of  national  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  the  Federal  Interest  woiUd  be 
reflected  In  both  the  distribution  of  funds 
and  In  the  determination  of  program  priori- 
ties at  the  State  level. 


Using  this  logic.  It  Is  obviously  possible  to 
defend  a  proposal  to  require  that  more  than 
half  the  funds  be  used  on  routes  of  national 
significance.  The  50  percent  minimum  was 
selected  largely  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  developing  a  new  program. 
Rather,  we  are  modifying  an  existing  pro- 
gram. And  whUe  we  believe  It  to  be  In  the 
national  Interesrt  to  expedite  the  completion 
of  Interstate  routes  of  national  significance, 
we  did  not  want  to  bring  the  overall  program 
to  a  halt  In  any  State,  a  possibility  that 
could  exist  since  current  programming  re- 
flects regional  Interest  rather  than  national 
priorities. 

To  further  reinforce  the  Federal  Interest 
and  expedite  the  construction  of  Interstate 
routes  of  national  significance,  the  bill  In- 
cludes an  additional  amendment  affecting 
the  treatment  of  lapsing  Interstate  appor- 


tionments. Under  the  present  law,  any  Inter- 
state apportionment  which  has  not  been  obli- 
gated  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  It  was  authorized  Is  auto- 
matically reapportioned  among  all  the  other 
States.  This  bill  would  make  lapsed  Inter- 
state funds  available  only  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  and  only  for  use  on  routes  of 
national  significance. 

Taken  together,  the  proposed  amendments 
are  expected  to  expedite  the  completion  of 
routes  of  national  significance  while  still 
providing  the  States  with  enough  fiexibllitj 
to  reasonably  use  available  Interstate  funds. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  proposal 
does  not  Indicate  any  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  complete  the  entire  Sys- 
tem. Rather,  It  makes  an  attempt  to  insure 
that  routes  of  national  significance  are  ex- 
pedited. 


A  PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  INDICATING  THE  APPROXIMATE  EFFECT  OF  THE  1975  DOT  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL  ON  AN  ASSUMED  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  APPORTIONMENT 


Current  law 


1975  DOT  legislative  proposal 


1975  estimate 

apportionment 

factors 

(percent) 

(2) 


State's  share  of 

a  $3.25  billion 

authorization 

($3.0875  billion 
apportioned) 
(thousands) 

(3) 


Apportionment 

factors  for 

the  entire 

system 

(percent) 

(«) 


Apportionment 

factors  for 

routes  of 

greatest 

national 

significance 

(percent) 

(5) 


Combined 

apportionment 

factors 

(percent) 

(6) 


State's  share  of 

a  $3.25  billion 

authorization 

($3.0875  billion 

apportioned) 

(thousands) 

(7) 


Difference  in 

State's  share— 

DOT  proposal 

versus  current 

law  a)-(3) 

(thousands) 


(8) 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California... 
Cotorado.... 
Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana... 
Maine. 


2.422 
2.781 
.672 
5.200 
2.337 
3.477 


$74, 779 
85,863 
20,74« 

160,550 
72, 155 

107,  352 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersay 

New  Meiico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


3.396 

2.715 

1.306 

.450 

4.294 

.939 

1.116 

1.425 

2.030 

3.863 

.281 

4.350 

.047 

2.812 

2.542 

.753 

1.796 

.971 

.046 

.531 

.703 

2.819 

.943 

3.701 

2.140 

.013 

2.869 

.430 

2,824 

4.106 

.598 

.697 

.214 

2.403 

4.413 

1.202 

.378 

5.094 

3.277 

2.319 

.928 

.417 

4.960 


104. 851 
83,826 
40,323 
13,894 

132, 577 
28,992 
34,457 
43,997 
62, 676 

119,  270 
8,676 

134,306 
1,451 
86,821 
78,484 
23, 249 
55,  452 
29, 980 
1,420 
16,395 
21, 705 
87, 037 
29,115 

114,268 
66,073 
401 
88,580 
13, 276 
87. 191 

126,773 

18,463 

21, 520 

6,607 

74, 193 

136, 251 
37,112 
11,671 

157, 277 

101, 177 
71,599 
28, 652 
12,875 

153, 140 


2.341 
2.689 

.651 
5.027 
2.259 
3.361 

.829 
3.283 
2.624 
1.262  . 

.435 
4.151 

.908 
1.079 
1.378 
1.962 
3.735 

.467 
4.205 

.546 
2.718 
2.457 

.728 
1.737 

.939 

.860 

.513 

.679 
2.726 

.912 
3.578 
2.069 

.741 
2.773 

.408 
2.730 
3.970 

.578 

.674 

.472 
2.323 
4,266 
1.162 

.365 
4.924 
3.168 
2.242 

.897 

.404 
4,  795  . 


3.284 
2.930 
.634 
5.722 
2.810 
4.385 

.m 

5.260 
3.403 


.955 
1.263 
1.014 
1.790 

.609 
1.511 
1.438 

.533 

.958 

.454 
2.630 
2.035 
1.117 
1.264 
1.969 

.140 

.934 
1.172 
1.661 
1.616 
4.161 
3.815 

.259 
1.553 

.592 
3.047 
4.976 

.582 
1.188 

.528 
2.477 
6,563 
1.784 

.701 
4.828 
3.224 
3.533 

1.674 

.875 


2.8125 
2.8095 
.  .6425 
5.3745 
2.5345 
3.8730 

.5000 
4.2715 
3.0160 

.6310 

.6950 
2. 7070 

.9610 
1.4345 

.9935 
1.7365 
2.5865 

.5000 
2.5815 

.5000 
2.6605 
2.2460 

.9225 
1.5005 
1.4540 

.5000 

.7235 

.9255 
2.1935 
1.2640 
3.8695 
2.9420 

.5000 
2. 1630 

.5000 
2.8885 
4.4730 

.5800 

.9310 

.5000 
2.4000 
5.4145 
1.4730 

.5330 
4.8760 
3.1960 
2.8875 
1. 2855 

.6395 
2. 3975 


$86,836 
86,743 
19, 837 

165, 938 
78, 253 

119,579 
15,438 

131, 882 
93, 119 
19, 482 
21, 458 
83,579 
29, 671 
44.290 
30,674 
S3, 614 
79,  858 
15,438 
79, 704 
15,438 
82, 143 
69,345 
28,482 
46,328 
44,892 
15,  438 
22,338 
28, 575 
67.  724 
39,026 

119,471 
90,834 
15,438 
66,783 
15,438 
89, 182 

138,104 
17,907 
28, 745 
15,438 
74, 100 

167, 173 
45, 479 
16, 456 

150, 546 
98,676 
89,151 
39,690 
19, 744 
74,023 


$12,057 

880 

911 

5,388 

6,098 

12,227 

15,438 

27, 031 

9,293 

-20, 841 

7,564 

-48, 998 

679 

9,833 

-13,323 

-9,062 

-39,412 

6,726 

-54, 602 

13, 987 

-4, 678 

-9, 139 

5,233 

-9, 124 

14,912 

14, 018 

5,943 

6,870 

-19,313 

9,911 

5,203 

24, 761 

15,037 

-21, 797 

2,162 

1,991 

11,331 

-556 

7,225 

8.831 

-93 

30,922 

8.367 

4,785 

-6,731 

-2,501 

17, 552 

11,038 

6,869 

-79, 117 


ToUI. 


100.000 


3, 087, 500 


100.000 


100.000- 


100.0000 


3,087,500 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  very  able  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
(Mr.  Baker)  in  bringing  before  this  body 
the  administration's  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1975. 

The  legislation  provides  for  several 
constructive  modifications  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal-aid  program.  It 
would  consolidate  the  proliferation  of 
categorical  programs,  permitting  States 


greater  flexibility  in  determining  how 
fimds  can  most  efifectively  be  used. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  purposes  for 
which  rural  funds  may  be  spent.  Where 
rural  public  transportation  is  needed 
highway  money  could  be  spent  to  assist 
existing  operations  or  to  establish  new 
service.  Funds  woiUd  be  available  for  op- 
erating subsidies  to  help  start  new  sys- 
tems in  rural  and  small  urban  areas. 
These  initiatives  are  especially  welcome 


at  a  time  when  the  need  for  transporta- 
tion of  people  living  outside  our  metro- 
politan areas  is  becoming  more  apparent. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  proposal  to 
temporarily  redistribute  interstate  funds 
so  as  to  expedite  completion  of  essential 
links  in  the  Interstate  System.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one 
point.  There  will  almost  certainly  be  con- 
cern in  those  States  which  appear  to  lose 
some  of  their  interstate  apportionments 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  change. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  no  State  will 
lose  Federal  fimds  needed  to  complete 
the  system  as  currently  designated. 
Rather,  the  redirection  of  funds  would 
permit  more  rapid  completion  of  por- 
tions of  the  interstate  necessary  nation- 
ally for  safety  and  eflQciency.  Those  seg- 
ments which  will  serve  mainly  local 
needs  would  be  completed  later,  assum- 
ing the  States  and  cities  involved  choose 
to  finish  the  routes  rather  then  substitute 
transit  or  other  road  projects. 

The  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
scheduled  9  days  of  hearings  beginning 
July  14  in  preparation  for  comprehensive 
highway  legislation.  We  will  be  looking 
at  the  appropriate  Federal  role  in  future 
highway  programs,  the  relation  between 
highways  and  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, transportation  needs  in  urban  and 
rural  areas,  and  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral highway  safety  programs. 

The  administration  bill  contains  valu- 
able initiatives  and  will  undoubtedly 
stimulate  productive  discussion  and  com- 
ment throughout  the  hearings. 

With  regard  to  provisions  dealing  with 
the  highway  trust  fund,  I  am  sure  the 
Public  Works  Committee  will  work  close- 
ly with  the  Finance  Committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  title  II  of  the  bill, 
in  evaluating  the  President's  proposal. 
This  Senator  sees  merit  in  using  the 
trust  fund  to  complete  the  Interstate 
System.  Whether  all  other  Federal  high- 
way assistance  should  be  tied  to  trust 
fund  revenues  or  severed  therefrom  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  question  that  should  be 
answered  only  after  the  Federal  role  in 
the  highway  program  has  been  deter- 
mined. This  will  be  one  of  the  key  goals 
of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  close  by  say- 
ing that  the  administration  has  sent  the 
Congress  a  bill  with  creative  proposals 
for  dealing  with  some  difficult  problems 
and  thought-provoking  suggestions  for 
modifying  the  shape  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  it  will  receive  careful 
attention  and  will  prove  most  useful  In 
congressional  development  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1975. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  and  Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  2079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  require  States 
to  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local 
employees,  domestic  and  agricultural 
workers;  to  provide  at  least  52  weeks  of 
regular  unemployment  compensation,  to 
provide  for  Federal  financing  of  one-half 
of  the  additional  costs  attributable  to 
such  requirement,  to  provide  a  minimum 
we^y  benefit  amount;  to  increase  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
provides  for  basic,  comprehensive,  and 
much-needed  reform  of  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  system. 
This  legislation  Is  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  and  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  . 

Specifically,  this  legislation  makes  six 
changes  In  present  law. 

First,  the  bill  embodies  a  uniform. 
Federal  standard  providing  for  a  maxi- 
mum duration  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  of  52  weeks.  The  addi- 
tional 26  weeks — weeks  27-52 — which 
will  be  added  to  the  26  weeks  now  pro- 
vided by  most  States,  and  financed 
through  Federal-State  cost  sharing.  The 
trigger  for  extended  benefits  is  elimi- 
nated for  weeks  27-52. 

Second,  the  bill  would  enact  Federal 
standards  for  eligibility  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.  A  State  may  not 
require  an  employee  to  have  In  his  base 
period  for  eligibility  more  than  40  weeks 
work  for  52  weeks  of  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits. 

Third,  the  bill  embodies  Federal  stand- 
ards for  amounts  of  compensation.  The 
weekly  benefit  amount  of  any  eligible  in- 
dividual for  a  week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment must  be  an  amount  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  such  individual's  average  week- 
ly wage  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  payable  under  State 
law,  whichever  is  lesser.  The  State  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  amount  must  be  no 
less  than  100  percent  of  the  statewide 
average  weekly  wage. 

Fourth,  the  bill  extends  coverage  to 
new  categories  of  workers.  Coverage  is 
extended  to  agricultural  workers,  domes- 
tics, and  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. 

Fifth,  the  waiting  period,  a  noncom- 
pensable  period  of  unemployment  in 
which  the  worker  must  have  been  other- 
wise eligible  for  benefits,  may  be  no 
longer  than  1  week.  If  an  eligible  individ- 
ual has  received  compensation  for  3  or 
more  weeks  in  his  benefit  year,  compen- 
sation wiU  be  retroactively  paid  to  such 
Individual  for  the  waiting  period. 

Sixth,  the  bill  establishes  a  Special 
Advisory  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Compensation. 

THE  NEED 

Unemployment  insurance  is  a  Federal- 
State  system,  designed  to  provide  tem- 
porary wage-loss  compensation  to  work- 
ers as  protection  against  the  economic 
hazards  of  unemployment.  Funds  accu- 
mulated from  taxes  on  wages  during 
periods  of  employment  permit  payments 
of  benefits  to  covered  workers  during 
periods  of  unemployment.  At  the  same 
time  as  the  unemployed  worker  is  as- 
sisted financially  while  he  is  looking  for 
work,  the  benefit  payments  help  main- 
tain purchasing  power  throughout  the 
economy  and  cushion  the  shock  of  un- 
employment on  the  economy.  In  addition 
to  helping  the  worker,  the  program  is 
designed  to  help  the  entire  economy  by 
maintaining  spendable  income.  By  main- 
taining purchasing  power,  it  acts  as  a 
stabilizing  force  in  the  economy,  help- 
ing to  prevent  an  economic  downturn 
from  gathering  momentum  and  forcing 
further  declines  In  consumer  purchasing 
power.  The  benefits  are  countercyclical 
in  effect  and  help  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment from  spreading  and  lasting  a  long- 
er period. 

Unfortunately,    our    present    system. 


under  which  benefits  were  first  payable 
in  1939,  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for  an 
adequate  design.  The  system  has  not 
kept  i>ace  with  the  dynamics  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  growth  in  wage  level.  Too 
many  people  are  still  excluded  from 
coverage.  Of  those  who  are  covered,  too 
many  exhaust  their  right  to  benefits  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  find  employment. 
Even  when  they  are  receiving  benefits, 
too  many  workers  receive  benefit 
amounts  which  are  inadequate  when 
compared  with  rising  wages. 

Our  unemployment  compensation 
system  came  into  effect  as  a  result  of 
congressional  action  in  1935.  Just  as 
Congress  had  a  responsibility  to  develop 
a  program  and  see  that  It  was  enacted 
into  law,  soo  too  it  has  a  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  program  is  modified 
to  Insure  that  its  basic  objectives  con- 
tinue to  be  met. 

Considerable  attention  has  recently 
been  focused  on  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  of  the  high  level  of  un- 
employment we  are  currently  experi- 
encing in  this  country. 

The  Nation's  unemployment  rate  is 
approximately  9  percent.  This  is  the 
highest  level  since  1941.  In  real  terms, 
this  means  that  more  than  8  million 
workers  are  without  jobs.  The  number 
of  unemployed  rose  nearly  1,000,000  in 
January  alone.  The  total  has  risen  more 
than  2  million  in  the  past  5  months. 
Some  economists  are  predicting  that  un- 
emplos^nent  will  rise  to  10  percent  and 
beyond. 

This  astronomic  level  of  unemploy- 
ment has  led — much  as  the  energy  crisis 
unemployment  last  year  led — to  con- 
gressional efforts  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits  for 
workers  who  are  affected  by  this  crisis. 
The  duration  of  benefits  has  been  in- 
creased, and  coverage  has  been  extended 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

While  I  continue  to  support  congres- 
sional efforts  to  deal  with  unemploy- 
ment on  a  temporary  basis,  I  believe 
that  now  is  the  time  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  overall  unemployment 
compensation  system  in  this  country. 
Comprehensive  reform  has  long  been 
needed,  and  now  is  the  time  to  act.  We 
must  stop  responding  to  crises  in  a  tem- 
porary way.  We  must  seek  comprehen- 
sive reform. 

DURATION 

Maximum  weeks  of  benefits  vary  from 
State  to  State.  Most  frequently,  the  max- 
imum duration  Is  26  weeks.  Only  eight 
States  entitle  all  claimants  to  the  max- 
imum; the  rest  vary  the  maximum  dura- 
tion with  the  amount  of  past  earnings 
or  employment.  In  1969,  these  varying 
provisions  resulted  in  52  percent  of  all 
claimants  exhausting  benefits  before  re- 
ceipt of  26  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. In  24  States,  over  60  percent 
of  all  exhaustees  had  drawn  benefits  for 
less  than  26  weeks.  The  average  duration 
of  benefits  in  some  States  Is  a  mere  19  or 
20  weeks,  and,  in  other  States,  It  Is 
consistently  26  weeks  of  more.  Experi- 
ence under  the  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  of  1958 
and  1961  and  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemplosrment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-373)  Indicate 
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the  need  for  a  unifcrm  standard  for  du- 
ration. 

Our  current  unemployment  insurance 
system  provides  a  mechanism  for  paying 
benefits  for  up  to  39  weeks.  Temporary 
measures  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  93d 
Congress  and  during  the  94th  Congress 
extended  the  duration  further,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  Under  the  basic  system, 
the  additional  13  weeks,  above  the  basic 
26-week  period  provided  by  most  States, 
is  contingent  upon  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  entire  State  or  the 
entire  Nation.  There  is,  however,  no  rea- 
son why  an  individual  who  Is  unable  to 
find  a  job,  or  for  whom  an  unemployment 
service  Is  imable  to  find  a  job,  should 
be  penalized  because  most  people  around 
him  have  a  job  and,  therefore,  the  trig- 
ger is  not  activated. 

The  Federal-State  extended  benefit 
program,  established  by  Public  Law  91- 
373,  is  designed  to  pay  extended  benefits 
to  workers  during  periods  of  high  un- 
emplojroent.  The  program  is  financed 
equally  from  Federal  and  State  funds 
and  may  become  operative  either  in  an 
individual  State  or  In  the  entire  country 
as  the  r?su;t  of  State  or  nr-tlonal  "on" 
Indicators.  Unfortunately,  the  extended 
benefits  program  has  proven  a  failure. 
The  complicated  separate  national  and 
State  trigger  mechanisms  have  denied 
extended  benefits  to  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  long-term  jobless.  Under 
the  triggers,  the  national  extended  bene- 
fits were  shut  off  at  the  height  of  a  reces- 
sionary period.  Many  of  the  State  pro- 
gram have  triggered  "off"  with  unem- 
ployment levels  as  high  as  8.  10.  or  12 
percent  in  major  labor  market  areas. 

The  triggers  are  also  discriminatory. 
The  triggers  rule  out  of  the  extended 
benefits  program  those  areas  which  may 
experience  high  levels  of  unemployment 
but  which  are  not  included  in  states 
which  have  a  level  of  unemployment 
high  enough  to  satisfy  the  "on"  trigger. 
Similarly,  individuals  may  have  lost  their 
jobs  but  do  not  receive  extended  benefits 
because  they  do  not  happen  to  live  in  an 
area  where  the  aggregate  level  of  imem- 
ployment  has  reached  the  specified  level. 
And  the  120-percent  requirement,  which 
requires  not  only  the  existence  of  an  "on" 
trigger  but  also  that  unemployment  be 
20  percent  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  the  2  prior  years,  has 
prevented  the  successful  operation  of 
the  extended  benefits  program.  Several 
months  ago  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
vealed that  17  States  had  an  insured  rate 
of  unemployment  in  excess  of  4  percent 
but  could  not  pay  extended  benefits  be- 
cause they  did  not  meet  the  dual  trigger 
requirement  of  4  percent  insured  unem- 
ployment and  20  percent  greater  unem- 
ployment than  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  2  prior  years. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  a  uniform, 
national  maximum  duration  of  52  weeks. 
Triggers  would  be  eliminated.  And  the 
duration  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payments  would  be  uniform. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  requiring 
a  imiform,  maximum  duration  of  52 
weeks  does  not  mean  that  all  employed 
workers  will  draw  benefits  for  52  weeks. 
If  a  suitable  job  is  available  after  3  weeks, 
the  worker  must  accept  it,  or,  under  all 


State  laws,  he  will  be  disqualified  from 
receiving  benefits.  What  it  does  mean  is 
that,  If  the  labor  marl:et  does  not  pro- 
vide a  job  for  the  individual  during  the 
52-week  period,  he  will  not  be  required 
to  shoulder  the  entire,  difficult  burden 
of  unemployment.  Our  unemployment 
compensation  system  will  provide  him 
with  benefits  for  at  least  the  required 
52-week  period.  In  addition,  of  course, 
all  qualifying  requirements  must  be  met. 

ELIGIBILITT 

There  are  no  Federal  standards  for 
qualifying  requirements  for  benefits. 
Under  all  State  unemployment  insurance 
laws,  a  worker's  benefit  rights  depend 
on  his  experience  in  covered  employ- 
ment in  a  past  period  of  time,  called  the 
"base  period".  The  period  during  which 
the  weekly  rate  and  the  duration  of  the 
benefits  determined  for  a  given  worker 
apply  to  him  is  called  his  "benefit  year." 
The  qualifying  wage  or  employment  pro- 
visions attempt  to  measure  the  worker's 
attaclunent  to  the  labor  force.  To  qual- 
ify for  benefits  as  an  insured  worker,  a 
claimant  must  have  earned  a  specified 
amount  of  wages  or  must  have  worked 
a  certain  niunber  of  weeks  or  calendar 
Quarters  in  covered  employment  within 
the  base  period,  or  must  have  met  some 
combination  of  wage  and  employment 
requirements. 

Under  the  present  State  laws,  the 
amoimt  of  work  needed  to  qualify  for 
benefits,  like  the  duration  of  benefits, 
vary  widely.  In  an  attempt  to  make  such 
requirements  uniform,  my  bill  provides 
that,  as  a  qualifying  requirement,  the 
States  may  not  require  more  than  40 
weeks  of  employment,  or  the  equivalent, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  the 
maximum  duration  of  benefits. 

In  some  States,  too  long  a  period  is 
required  before  a  worker  can  qualify  for 
benefits.  Although  this  bill  accepts  the 
requirement  that  a  worker  must  have 
demonstrated  a  past  attachment  to  the 
labor  force  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits,  it  precludes  overly  stringent 
qualifying  requirements. 

BENEFrr    AMOUNT 

Under  all  State  laws,  a  weekly  benefit 
amount— the  amount  payable  for  a  week 
of  total  unemployment — varies  with  the 
worker's  past  wages  within  certain  mini- 
mum and  maximum  limits.  The  period 
of  past  wages  used,  and  the  formulas  for 
computing  benefits  from  these  past 
wages,  vary  greatly  among  the  States. 
Although  many  States  have  statutoi-y 
provisions  which  provide  that  the  worker 
will  receive  50  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage,  this  provision  is  qualified 
by  a  maximum  level  of  benefits  which 
is  often  set  so  low  that  it  effectively 
undercuts  the  50-percent  guarantee.  In 
fact,  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  workers 
now  covered  by  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system,  find  their  benefits 
limited  by  State  ceilings  at  a  level  below 
the  half-pay  ostensibly  guaranteed  them. 

Unfortunately,  State  efforts  to  guar- 
antee adequate  benefit  levels  have  not 
been  readily  forthcoming.  Thus,  In  his 
message  to  Congress  in  April  1973,  the 
President  recognized  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral action. 

The  purpose  of  the  benefit  amount  re- 


quirement is  to  assure  that  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  provides  ade- 
quate benefits  to  the  worker  and  provides 
the  Nation  with  reasonably  full  protec- 
tion against  reduction  in  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  resulting  from  wage  losses 
attributable  to  unemployment.  Accord- 
ingly, this  legislation  would  amend  tlie 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  by  add- 
ing a  provision  requiring  that  every 
eligible  insured  worker,  when  unem- 
ployed, must  be  paid  a  benefit  equal  to 
at  least  two- thirds  of  his  average  weekly 
wage  up  to  a  State  maximum  which  shall 
be  at  least  100  percent  of  the  average 
weeicly  wage  of  covered  workers  in  the 
State. 

Here,  too,  it  must  be  understood  that 
requiring  a  State  to  provide  a  maximum 
dollar  benefit  amount  equal  to  the  aver- 
age wage  m  covered  employment  in  that 
State  only  means  that  more  workers  will 
not  be  cut  off  by  the  maximum  benefit 
amount.  It  does  not  mean  that  any 
worker  will  receive  either  100  percent  of 
the  average  wage  in  the  State  or  even 
is  unemployed.  My  bill  would  merely  as- 
sure most  workers  of  his  wage.  He  would 
still  lose  three-fourths  of  his  wage  dur- 
ing periods  of  unemployment. 

COVERAGE 

Many  unemployed  persons  are  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. In  March  1974,  about  40  percent,  or 
2  million  of  the  unemployed  were  not 
covered  by  the  imemployment  insurance 
system  or  were  not  eligible  for  benefits 
under  its  provisions.  Frequently,  the 
workers  who  are  covered  are  the  poorest 
and  the  most  needy  workers  in  the 
country.  This  bill  would  permanently  ex- 
tend coverage  to  three  broad  categories 
of  workers:  Agricultural  workers,  domes- 
tics, and  employees  of  State  and  locai 
governments. 

The  1973  manpower  report  of  the 
President  revealed  that  more  than  1.3 
million  workers  are  employed  as  farm 
laborers  or  foremen;  1.4  million  workers 
are  employed  as  private  household  work- 
ers; and  more  than  10.6  milUon  workers 
are  employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

State  laws  generally  exclude  agricul- 
tural labor  from  coverage.  Farmworkers 
were  excluded  from  the  definition  of  em- 
ployment in  the  original  1936  law  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  administratively 
feasible  to  apply  the  statutory  scheme 
to  them.  The  extension  to  agricultural 
enterprises  of  income  and  social  security 
taxes,  and  the  extension  to  farmworkers 
of  income  tax  withholding,  have  removed 
lack  of  administrative  feasibility  as  an 
abjection  to  eliminating  the  original  ex- 
clusion. 

This  bill  would  apply  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  and  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  to  farm  employers 
who,  during  the  current  or  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  employed  one  or  more  work- 
ers in  each  of  20  weeks  or  paid  $1,500  in 
wages  in  a  calendar  quarter. 

For  a  large  number  of  businesses  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  coverage  will  not  be  their  first 
experience  with  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Many  of  these  firms  are  already 
covered  under  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  and  under  State  laws  be- 
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cause  of  their  substantial  nonfarm  em- 
ployment. 

Almost  all  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws  exclude  those  who  perform 
domestic  service  from  coverage.  This 
legislation  would  cover  those  who  per- 
form domestic  service  for  an  employer 
who  paid  $500  in  any  calendar  quarter 
for  domestic  service. 

Almost  all  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws  exclude  those  who  perform 
domestic  service  from  coverage.  This 
legislation  would  cover  those  who  per- 
form domestic  service  for  an  employer 
who  paid  $500  in  any  calendar  quarter 
for  domestic  service. 

Although  the  Federal  act  requires  that 
certain  service  for  State  hospitals  and 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning  be 
covered  under  State  law,  it  continues  to 
exclude  from  State  coverage  service  per- 
formed for  State  and  local  governments 
or  their  instrumentalities.  Most  States 
provide  some  form  of  coverage  for  State 
and  local  workers.  About  one-half  of  the 
States  provide  mandatory  coverage  for 
all  State  employees  and  permit  election 
of  coverage  by  municipahties  or  other 
local  government  units.  This  legislation 
would,  with  certain  exclusions,  mandate 
coverage  of  State  and  local  government 
employees. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  worker  who 
meets  all  other  tests  should  be  denied 
benfits  because  he  happens  to  be  a  farm 
worker,  a  domestic  worker,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  State  or  local  government 
These  workers  face  the  same  insecurities 
as  other  workers.  Their  children  are  just 
as  hungry  as  other  children  when  their 
parents  are  unemployed.  We  now  have 
the  administrative  know-how,  the  lack 
of  which  was  long  used  as  a  basis  for 
excluding  these  workers,  to  include  such 
workers  in  our  imemployment  insurance 
system. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  waiting  period  is  a  noncompen- 
sable  period  of  unemployment  in  which 
the  worker  would  have  otherwise  been 
eligible  for  benefits.  Most  States  require 
a  waiting  period  of  total  unemployment 
before  the  benefits  are  payable.  This 
legislation  would  permit  a  waiting  period 
of  no  longer  than  1  week.  If  an  eUgible 
individual  has  received  compensation  for 
3  or  more  weeks  in  a  benefit  year,  com- 
pensation will  be  retroactively  paid  to 
such  individual  for  the  waiting  period. 

The  rationale  that  the  imposition  of  a 
waitmg  period  permits  administrative 
time  to  process  and  verify  claims  is  ques- 
tionable in  light  of  modern  procedures. 
If  a  waiting  period  is.  in  fact,  necessary, 
such  a  waiting  period  is  still  permitted. 
However,  because  the  first  week  of  un- 
employment is  as  deserving  of  unem- 
Ploj-ment  compensation  benefits  as  any 
other  week  of  unemployment,  the  period 
will  be  covered  by  benefits  after  the  un- 
employed worker  reaches  his  fourth 
week  of  unemployment.  The  retroactive 
payment  for  the  waiting  period  will  be 
particularly  useful  at  this  point,  since 
many  obligations  will  be  coming  due. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  a  State  reserve  fund  level  that 
would  permit  the  payment  of  benefits 
during  adverse  economic  periods  with- 
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out  endangering  the  solvency  of  the 
fund,  and  modernize  the  taxable  wage 
base. 

While  this  legislation  does  much  to 
modernize  our  present  unemployment  in- 
surance system,  it  is  only  a  first  step  to- 
ward a  comprehensive  system  which  v.  ill 
provide  every  American  who  wants  to 
work  with  employment  and  truly  protect 
every  American  working  man  and  woman 
who  is  unemployed  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Such  a  system  might  not  deny 
benefits  after  52  weeks,  if  the  individ- 
ual's unemployment  is  still  not  his  own 
fault.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Con- 
gress, in  providing  security  for  the  rail- 
road worker  who  becomes  unemployed 
because  of  mergers  or  technological 
change,  provided  for  benefits  without 
limit.  Similarly,  there  may  be  no  good 
reason  why  an  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  should  not  provide  bene- 
fits to  individuals  who  want  to  work  even 
though  they  are  imable  to  get  the  initial 
job  which  is  now  required  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  the  receipt  of  benefits. 

What  America  needs  above  all  is  a  sys- 
tem which  will  provide  jobs  for  all  people 
who  want  to  work  and  give  them  eco- 
nomic security  during  periods  when  our 
system  proves  unable  to  provide  employ- 
ment. To  accompUsh  this,  a  comprehen- 
sive system  is  needed  which  will  provide 
incentives  to  private  industry  to  provide 
jobs,  expand  programs  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  so  that  much  of  our 
needed  public  works  can  be  accom- 
plished, provide  job  training  in  needed 
job  skills,  and  provide  income  mainte- 
nance based  upon  unemployment  com- 
pensation when  work  is  unavailable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   2079 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  Act  of 
1975". 

Sec.  2.  Coverage  op  Agricultttral  Employ- 
ment. 

(a)  Noncash  Remuneration. — Section 
3306(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  1954 
(defining  wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  or  paragraph  (9) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlne 
new  paragraph: 

"(11)  remuneration  paid  in  any  medium 
other  than  cash  for  agricultural  labor.". 

(b)  Coverage  op  AGRicuLTtmAL  Labor  — 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3306(c)  of  such 
Code  (defining  employment)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  agricultural  labor  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (k) )  unless  performed  for  an  em- 
ployer who — 

"(A)  during  any  calendar  quarter  in  the 
calendar  year  or  the  preceding  calendar  year 
paid  remuneration  In  cash  of  $1,500  or  more 
to  individuals  employed  in  agricultural  labor 
or  ' 

"(B)  on  each  of  some  20  days  during  the 
calendar  year  or  the  preceding  calendar  year 
each  day  being  m  a  different  calendar  week' 
employed  m  agricultural  labor  for  some  por-^ 


tlon  of  the  day  (whether  or  not  at  the  same 
moment  of  time)   l  or  more  individuals- 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
31,  1976  for  services  performed  after  such 
date. 

Sec.  3.  Treatment  op  Certain  Farm  Work- 
ers. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  3306  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating'  to 
definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection- 

"(o)  Special  Rule  In  Case  of  Certain  Ag- 
ricultural Laborers. — 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
a  member  of  a  crew  furmshed  by  a  crew 
leader  to  perform  agricultural  labor  for  anv 
other  person — 

"(A)  such  other  person  and  not  the  crew 
leader  shall  be  treated  as  the  employer  of 
such  Individual:  and 

"(B)  such  other  person  shall  be  treated  as 
having  paid  cash  remuneration  to  such  in- 
dividual in  an  amount  equal  to  th,^  amount 
of  remuneration  paid  to  such  individual  by 
tne  crew  leader  for  the  agricultural  labor 
performed  for  such  other  person. 
"  (2)  Specialized  agricultur.\l  labor  — 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  member  of  a  crew  furnished 
by  a  crew  leader  to  perform  agricultural  la- 
bor for  any  other  person  if  substantially  all 
the  members  of  such  crew  operate  or  main- 
tain tractors,  harvesting  equipment,  or  other 
mechanized  equipment  which  is  furnished 
by  the  crew  leader. 

'■(3)  Crew  leader.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'crew  leader'  means  an 
individual  who  furnishes  Individuals  to  per- 
form agricultural  labor  for  any  other  per- 
son. If  such  individual  pays  (either  on  his 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  such  other  person)  the 
Individuals  so  furnished  by  him  for  the  ag- 
ricultural labor  performed  by  them  " 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
31,  1976,  for  services  performed  after  such 
date. 

Sec.  4.  Coverage  op  Domestic  Service. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Paragraph  (2i  of  sec- 
tion 3306(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (defining  employment)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  domestic  service  in  a  private  home, 
local  college  club,  or  local  chapter  of  a  col- 
lege  fraternity  or  sorority  unless  performed 
for  an  employer  who  paid  cash  remunera- 
tion of  $500  or  more  for  such  domestic  serv- 
ice In  any  calendar  quarter  in  the  calendar 
year  or  the  preceding  calendar  year" 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
31.  1976  for  services  performed  after  such 
date. 

Sec.  5.  Coverage  of  Certain  Service  Per- 
formed FOR  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tions AND  for  State  and  Local 
Governmi=:nts. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  3309(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  State  law  re- 
quirements) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  service  excluded  from  the  term  'em- 
ployment' solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (7) 
of  section  330e(c) ;  and". 

(b)  Alternative  Method  op  Financing 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  3309  of  such  Code 
(defining  Instruction  of  higher  education) 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  ALTEHNArtvE  Method  of  Financing. 

"(1)  In  general.— The  State  law  may  pro- 
vide that  an  organization  which  elects  to 
make  payments  (in  Ueu  of  contributions)  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)(2)  may  elect  to 
limit  its  payments  (in  Ueu  of  contribuUons) 
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In  any  calendar  year  to  an  amount  which  (A) 
Is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
attributable  to  service  In  Its  employ  which 
would  be  considered  for  experience  rating 
purposes  In  computing  Its  contribution  rate 
If  It  were  an  employer  that  was  liable  for 
contributions,  and  (B)  does  not  exceed.  In 
any  calendar  year,  10  percent  of  the  wages 
(as  the  State  law  defines  wages  subject  to 
contributions)  paid  by  such  organization 
diulng  such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  StrppLEMXNTABT  PAYMENTS. — The  State 
law  which  permits  the  election  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  shall  require  an  organization 
which  makes  such  election  to  make  a  sup- 
plementary payment  In  addition  to  Its  limit- 
ed payments  In  lieu  of  contributions.  Such 
supplementary  payment,  in  any  calendar 
year,  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  1  percent  of  the  wages  (as  the  State 
law  defines  wages  subject  to  contributions) 
paid  by  the  organization  during  such  calen- 
dar year,  or 

"(B)  the  percentage  of  such  wages  which 
Is  equal  to  that  portion.  If  any,  of  the  con- 
tribution rate  which  Is  payable  by  all  of  the 
State's  experience-rated  employers  subject 
to  contributions  and  which  is  computed 
without  regard  to  their  individual  experi- 
ence with  vmemployment  or  other  factors 
bearing  a  direct  relation  to  imemployment 
risk." 

(c)  Exclusion  of  Certain  Govenrment 
Employees. — 

(1)  Certain  employees. — Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  3309(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
certain  services  to  which  section  does  not 
apply)  iB  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  in  the  employ  of  a  governmental  en- 
tity referred  to  in  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
3306(c),  if  such  service  is  performed  by  em 
individual  In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as — 

"(A)  an  elected  official  or  an  official  ap- 
pointed for  a  specific  term  established  by 
law; 

"(B)  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  or  a 
member  or  employee  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

"(C)  a  member  of  the  State  National 
Ouard  or  Air  National  Ouard;  or 

"(D)  a  part-time  official; " 

(2)  Inmate. — Paragraph  (6)  of  such  sec- 
tion 3309(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  by  an  Inmate  in  a  custodial  or  penal 
Institution." 

(d)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  section  3304(a) 
of  such  Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Institution  of  higher 
education"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"educational  institution";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "institution  or  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "educational  Institution  or 
institutions". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  3309  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  3309.  State  Law   Coverage   of  Certain 

Services  Performed  for  Non- 
profit Organizations  or  Gov- 
ernmental Entttibs." 

(3)  The  table  of  .<.ection8  for  chapter  23  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  3309  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  3309.  State  law  coverage  of  certain  serv- 
ices performed  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  governmental  en- 
tities." 

(e)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
nuMle  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  certifications  of  State  laws  for  1977  and 
subsequent  years,  but  only  with  respect  to 
services  performed  after  December  31,  1976. 
Sbc.  6.  MiNiMTrM  Amount  op  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  During  a 
Benefit  Year 

(a)  General  Rule. — Paragraph  (12)  of 
section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(12)  (A)  an  individual  eligible  for  com- 
pensation for  any  benefit  year  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1,  1978,  shall  receive  regular 
compensation  for  a  number  of  weeks  begin- 
ning In  such  benefit  year  which  Is  not  less 
than  the  minimum  entitlement  determined 
imder  subsection  (f )  (8) ; 

"(B)  any  waiting  period  before  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  during  any  benefit 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1978, 
to  an  individual  eligible  for  such  compensa- 
tion does  not  exceed  1  week  of  total  or  partial 
imemployment  and  compensation  shall  be 
paid  for  such  waiting  period  If  the  individ- 
ual receives  compensation  for  at  leasts  3 
weeks  in  such  benefit  year; 

"(C)  the  amount  of  compensation  payable 
to  any  individual  for  any  week  of  total  un- 
employment during  any  benefit  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  l,  1978,  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  two-thirds  of  such  Individual's  aver- 
ago  weekly  wage;  or 

"(11)  the  maximum  amount  payable  to 
such  Individual  for  such  week  under  such 
State  law; 

"(D)  the  maximum  amount  of  compen- 
sation (exclusive  of  allowances  with  respect 
to  dependents)  payable  to  any  individual 
during  any  benefit  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1978,  shall  not  be  less  than  100 
percent  of  the  statewide  average  weekly  wage 
most  recently  computed  before  the  beginning 
of  such  benefit  year;  and 

"(E)  the  amount  of  compensation  pay- 
able during  any  benefit  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1978,  to  any  Individual  for 
any  week  In  which  the  Individual  Is  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis  shall  not  be  less 
than  (1)  the  amount  which  would  be  payable 
to  such  individual  for  such  week  If  he  did 
not  receive  any  remuneration  for  employ- 
ment In  such  week,  reduced  by  (11)  two- 
thirds  of  such  remuneration;". 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS. — Section  3304  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  approval  of  State  laws)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Definitions  for  Application  of  Sub- 
section (a)  (12). — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(12)  — 

"(1)  Beneftt  year. — The  term  'benefit 
year'  means  a  period  as  defined  in  State 
law  except  that  such  period  shall  not  be 
less  than  1  year. 

"(2)  Base  period. — The  term  'base  period' 
means  the  period  of  52  weeks,  1  year,  or  4 
calendar  quarters,  as  designated  by  the  State 
law,  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of 
an  individual's  benefit  year. 

"(3)  Individual's  average  weekly  wage. — 
The  term  'individual's  average  weekly  wage' 
means — 

"(A)  in  a  State  which  computes  Individual 
weekly  benefit  amounts  on  the  basis  of  high 
quarter  wages,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
thirteenth  of  an  individual's  high  quarter 
wages;  or 

"(B)  in  any  other  State,  an  amount  com- 
puted by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  wages 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  contribu- 
tions under  the  State  law)  in  the  individual's 
base  period  by  the  number  of  weeks  in 
which  he  performed  services  in  employment 
covered  under  such  State  law  during  such 
base  period. 

"(4)  High  quarter  wages. — The  term  'high 
quarter  wages'  means  the  amount  of  wages 
for  services  performed  in  employment  covered 
under  the  State  law  paid  to  an  Individual  in 
the  quarter  of  his  base  period  in  which  such 
wages  were  highest,  determined  without 
regard  to  any  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
wages  subject  to  contributions  under  such 
State  law. 

"(5)  Statewide  average  weekly  wage. — 
The  term  'statewide  average  weekly  wage' 
means  the  amount  computed  by  the  State 
agency  at  least  once  each  year  on  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  determined 


without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  such  State  law,  reported  by  employers 
as  paid  for  services  covered  under  such  State 
law,  during  the  first  4  of  the  last  6  completed 
calendar  quarters  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  computation,  divided  by  a  figure  repre- 
senting 52  times  the  12-month  average  of  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  pay  period  con- 
taining the  twelfth  day  of  each  month 
during  such  4  calendar  quarters,  as  reported 
by  such  employers. 

"(6)  Regular  compensation. — The  term 
'regular  compensation'  means  compensation, 
other  than  extended  compensation  or  addi- 
tional compensation  payable  to  an  individual 
under  the  State  law,  and  the  term  'extended 
compensation'  and  'additional  compensation' 
have  the  meaning  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment   Compensation    Act    of    1970. 

"(7)  Week  of  base  period  employment. 

The  term  'week  of  base  period  employment' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  the 
State  law,  except  that  the  State  law  shall 
provide  that  any  week — 

"(A)  in  which  the  Individual  earned  an 
amount  which  is  not  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  statewide  average  weekly  wage;   or 

"(B)  in  which  the  individual  was  em- 
ployed for  at  least  12  hours; 
shall  be  treated  as  a  week  of  base  period 
employment.  The  State  law  may  contain 
either  the  provision  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  the  provision  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  shall  apply  such  provi- 
sion uniformly  to  all  Individuals.  Any  week- 
ly benefit  amount  payable  under  such  State 
law  may  be  rounded  to  an  even  dollar  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  State 
law. 

"(8)  Minimum  ENxrrLEMENT. — The  term 
'minimum  entitlement'  means  with  respect 
to  the  benefit  year  of  any  individual — 

"(A)  26  weeks  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  during  the  applicable  base  period — 

"(1)  had  at  least  20  weeks  of  base  period 
employment;  or 

"(11)  received  wages  for  services  performed 
in  employment  covered  by  the  State  lav  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  (I)  in  the  case  of  a 
State  which  computes  weekly  benefit 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  high  quarter  wages, 
150  percent  of  the  individual's  high  quarter 
wages,  or  (II)  in  the  case  of  any  other  State, 
the  product  of  30  multiplied  by  the  weekly 
benefit  amount; 

"(B)  39  weeks  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  during  the  applicable  base  period— 

"(1)  had  at  least  30  weeks  of  base  period 
employment;  or 

"(11)  received  wages  for  services  performed 
In  employment  covered  by  the  State  law  In 
an  amount  not  less  than  (I)  In  the  case  of 
a  State  which  computes  weekly  benefit 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  high  quarter  wages, 
230  percent  of  the  individual's  high  quarter 
wages,  or  (II)  in  the  case  of  any  other 
State,  the  product  of  46  multiplied  by  the 
weekly  benefit  amount;  or 

"(C)  62  weeks  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  during  the  applicable  base  period— 

"(1)  had  at  least  40  weeks  of  base  period 
employment;  or 

"(U)  received  wages  for  services  performed 
In  employment  covered  by  the  State  law  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  (I)  In  the  case  of 
a  State  which  computes  weekly  benefit 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  high  quarter  wages, 
310  percent  of  the  Individual's  high  quarter 
wages,  or  (II)  in  the  case  of  any  other  State, 
the  product  of  60  multiplied  by  the  weekly 
benefit  amount." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1977,  and 
shaU  apply  to  the  taxable  year  1977  and  tax- 
able years  thereafter;  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3304(a)  (12)  (A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (a) )  shall  not  be  a  requirement 
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for  the  State  law  of  any  State  before  Jan- 
uary 1, 1978. 

Sec.  7.  Payments  to  States  for  Expenditures 
Required  To  Meeet  Minimum  Eligi- 
bility Standards. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Title  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Payments  to  States  for  Expenditures  Re- 
quired    To  Meet     Minimum     Eligibility 

Standards 

"payments  to  states 

"Sec.  909.  (a)(1)  Each  State,  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  of  which  Is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary') under  section  3304  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  with  respect  to  regular  compensa- 
tion paid  under  such  State  law  for  any  pe- 
riod after  such  law  has  been  modified  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  (12)  (A)  of  such  section  3304,  an  amount 
equal  to  one -half  of  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  regular  compen- 
sation paid  during  such  period  to  the  extent 
that  such  compensation  was  not  paid  for  any 
week  after  the  first  52  weeks  for  which  com- 
pensation was  paid  during  any  benefit  year; 
exceeds 

"(B)  the  aggregate  of  the  regular  compen- 
sation which  would  have  been  paid  \inder 
such  law  during  such  period  if  such  State 
law  provided  for  the  payment  of  regular  com- 
pensation for  not  more  than  26  weeks  In  any 
benefit  year. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'regular  compensation'  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  by  section  3304(f)(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  sec- 
tion 3304(a)  (12)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shtdl  be  deemed  to  Impose  the 
requirement  contained  In  such  section  for 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  any 
State  law  which  (on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section)  meets  the  requirement 
Imposed  by  such  section  3304(a)  (12)  (A), 
such  law  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
be  deemed  to  have  been  modified  to  meet 
such  requirement  on  such  date. 

"payment  on  calendar  month  basis 

"(b)  There  shall  be  paid  from  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  account  to 
each  State  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  such  sum  as  the  Secretary 
estimates  the  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  subsection  (a)  for  each  calendar 
month,  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary 
finds  that  his  estimates  for  any  prior  calen- 
dar month  were  greater  or  less  than  the 
amounts  which  should  have  been  paid  to  the 
State.  Such  estimates  may  be  made  upon  the 
basis  of  such  statistical,  sampling,  or  other 
method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State  agency. 

"certification 
"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  the  sums  payable  to 
such  State  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall  make 
payment  to  the  State  In  accordance  with  such 
certification,  by  transfers  from  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  account  to  the 
account  of  such  State  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund. 

"authorization  op  appropriations 
"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  Umltatlon, 
to  the  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion account,  as  repayable  advances  (with- 
out Interest) ,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 


to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Amounts  appropriated  as  repayable  advances 
and  paid  to  the  States  under  this  section 
shall  be  repaid,  without  interest,  as  provided 
in  section  950(d)." 

(b)    TRANSmONAL  RULES. 

(1)  In  general. — Whenever  the  State  law 
of  a  State  Is  modified  (or  is  deemed  to  be 
modified  under  section  909(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ment Imposed  by  section  3304(a)  (12)  (A)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  section  6  of  this  Act) ,  then  for  the  period 
commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the  first 
week  with  respect  to  which  such  modifica- 
tion (or  deemed  modification)  is  effective — 

(A)  section  3304(a)  (11)  of  such  Code  shall 
no  longer  be  a  requirement  in  the  case  of  the 
State  law  of  such  State,  and 

(B)  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  such 
State,  under  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970,  with 
respect  to  any  regular,  extended,  or  addition- 
al compensation  paid  to  an  individual  during, 
or  after  the  close  of,  a  benefit  year  (as  de- 
fined in  the  State  law)  to  which  the  State 
law  as  so  modified  (or  deemed  modified)  ap- 
plies. 

(2)  Payment  of  extended  benefits. — 

(A)  In  general. — Effective  January  1,  1978, 
section  3304(a)  (11)  of  such  Code  shall  no 
longer  be  a  requirement  In  the  case  of  the 
State  law  of  any  State. 

(B)  Termination  of  extended  program. — 
No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  State,  un- 
der the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970,  with  respect 
to  any  regular,  extended,  or  additional  com- 
pensation paid  to  an  individual  during,  or 
after  the  close  of,  a  benefit  year  (as  defined 
In  the  State  law)  to  which  the  State  law  (as 
modified,  or  deemed  modified  under  section 
909(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  Imposed  by  section 
3304(a)  (12)  (A)  of  such  Code)  applies. 

(3)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  "regular  compensa- 
tion", "extended  compensation",  and  "addi- 
tional compensation"  have  the  meaning 
given  to  such  terms  by  section  205  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970. 

Sec.  8.  Additional  Requirements  for  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Laws. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  requirements  for  approval 
of  State  laws)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (13)  as  paragraph  (17)  and  by 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  no  person  shall  be  denied  compensa- 
tion vmder  such  State  law  solely  on  the  basis 
of  preg^nancy  and  determinations  under  any 
provision  of  such  State  law  relating  to 
voluntary  termination  of  emplojrment, 
availability  for  work,  active  search  for  work, 
or  refusal  to  accept  work  shall  not  be  made 
In  a  manner  which  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  pregnancy; 

"(14)  the  rate  at  which  any  employer  is 
required  to  make  contributions  Into  the  un- 
employment fund  maintained  under  such 
State  law  Is  not  less  than  1  percent. 

"(15)  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  6  weeks  from  receiving 
compensation  under  such  State  law  because 
of  voluntary  termination  of  emplojnnent  or 
termination  of  employment  resulting  from 
misconduct  (other  than  gross  misconduct); 

"(16)  the  unemployment  fund  reserves 
of  the  State  shall  be  maintained  at  a  level 
equal  to  at  least  150  percent  of  the  highest 
benefit-cost  ratio  (benefit  expenditures  as 
a  percent  of  total  covered  payroll)  expe- 
rienced for  a  12-month  period  since  Janu- 
uary  1,  1968;". 

(b)  Eftectivx  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 


spect to  certification  of  State  laws  for  1977 

and  subsequent  years. 

Sec.  9.  Increase  in  Amount  of  Wages  Sub- 
ject to  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  wages)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$4,200"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "the  taxable  wage  limit". 

(b)  Taxable  Wage  Limit. — Section  3306  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  definitions)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Taxable  Wage  Limit. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  term  'taxable  wage 
limit'  means — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1977,  $6,000;  or 

"(2)  m  the  case  of  wages  paid  during  any 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  calendar 
year  1977,  the  sum  of  $6,000  plus  $2,000  for 
each  calendar  year  which  begins  after  1976 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  wages  are  paid. 
If  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  or  any  calendar  year  exceeds  the  contri- 
bution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
which  Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  calen- 
dar year,  the  taxable  wage  limit  which  shall 
apply  to  wages  paid  during  such  calendar 
year  or  any  succeeding  calendar  year  shall 
be  ( in  lieu  of  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (2) ),  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  so  determined)  which  is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  calendar  year  or  such 
succeeding  calendar  year,  as  the  case  may 
be." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  remuner- 
ation paid  after  December  31,  1976. 

Sec.  10.  Probation  of  Costs  of  Claims  Filed 
Jointly  Under  State  Law  and 
Section  8505  of  Title  5,  Untted 
States  Code. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  8505(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  State  is  entitled  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  each  in- 
dividual whose  base  period  wages  included 
Federal  wages  an  amount  which  shall  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  bene- 
fits paid  to  such  individual  as  the  amount 
of  his  Federal  wages  in  his  base  periods  bears 
to  the  total  amount  of  his  base  period  wages, 
computed  to  the  nearest  percentage  point.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
gard to  compensation  paid  on  the  basis  of 
claims  for  compensation  filed  on  or  after 
July  1,  1975. 

Sec  11.  Repeal  of  Finality  Provision. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  8506(a)  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  fifth  sentence. 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  findings  made  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2080.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  provid- 
ing a  system  for  the  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

the  interstate  taxation  act  of  1975 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Interstate  Taxa- 
tion Act  of  1975.  This  bill  Is  a  revised 
version  of  legislation  introduced  in  the 
91st  and  92d  Congresses. 

Again,  as  in  1971  and  1973.  the  revi- 
sions are  in  the  form  of  major  conces- 
sions to  the  States  and  localities  which 
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have  stood  in  the  way  of  enactment  of 
the  earlier  versions.   It  also  «<Dmbines 
some  of  the  concepts  of  several  inter- 
state tax  bills  introduced   In   the   93d 
Congress.  Title  I  of  S.  2080.  for  example, 
covering  sales  and  use  taxes,  is  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  so-called  "Louisiana 
Plan,"  which  resulted  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Subcommittee  hearings  on  in- 
terstate taxation  and  was  introduced  by 
the   subcommittee  chairman,   the   dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
MoNDALE),  as  S.  2811  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Title  II  on  income  and  gross  recipt 
taxes  is  patterned  largely  on  S   2092— 
93d  Congress— introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr 
Macnttson).  Section  201,  providing  for 
a  uniform  jurisdictional  standard  for  net 
income  and  gross  receipts  taxes,  is  simi- 
lar to  S.  1245,  which  I  introduced  in  1973 
and  was  joined  in  sponsorship  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Connecticut 
and  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ribicoff  and  Mr 
Humphrey).    Title    IV.    providing    for 
jurisdictional    review,    was    also    taken 
from  S.  1245. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
proniises,  parOcularly  in  the  sales  and 
use  tax  areas,  and  the  fact  that  S  2080 
recognizes  the  contributions  of  the  bills 
Introduced  by  many  Senators  provides 
a  ba^e  for  cooperation  by  the  States  and 
localities  for  enactment  of  meaningful 
^ter^tate  tax  legislation  during  the 
94th  Congress. 

The  current  condition  of  the  economy 
IS  another  reason  why  we  should  move 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  remove  the 
barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce 

Stete  tax^ef"^*""'^"^""^  ^"^  duplicating 
S  2080  has  substantial  support  in  the 
business  community.  Expert  tax  techni- 
cans  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesaler-Distributors 
have  contributed  to  the  compromise 
efforts  embodied  in  S.  2080 

Mr_  President,  in  both 'the  90th  and 
9lst  Congress  the  House  passed  bv  over- 
whelming majorities  interstate  taxation 
legislation  similar  in  concept  to  S.  2080. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  held 
public  hearmgs  in  the  93d  Congress.  I, 

mfn  JtV,"'^^  *^^  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr 
L-ONG,  to  act  as  soon  as  possible  on  this 

^^l.l.^^'^^^^'°''-  ^°  ""y  ^^^''  interstate 
taxation  is  one  of  the  more  pressing 
areas  needing  substantial  tax  reform 
■^^^''fZ^f^^'H^-J  ^^  unanimous  con- 
9n«n  K^  ^^^.^'"  ^"'^  explanation  of  S. 
2080  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
mv  ^.if  ^'°^^,^all  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  his  explanation  in- 

^  mniffl^HT''^  "^^'^"^  summary  of  the 
simplified  taxpayer  procedure  under  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2080 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Taxation 
Act  of  1975." 
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TITLE  I— SALES  AND  USE  TAXES 
Part  A — Jurisdiction 
Sec.  101.  Jurisdictional  Standards. 

(a)  State  Standard.— No  State  shall  have 
power  to  Impose  a  sales  tax  or  to  require  a 
person  to  collect  a  sales  cr  use  tax  with  re- 
spect to  an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  with  a  destination  in  the 
State  unless  such  person — 
^(1)  has  a  business  location  in  the  State: 

(2)  regularly  solicits  orders  for  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property  by  means  of 
sale.smen,  solicitors,  or  representatives  in  the 
State,  unless  his  activity  m  the  State  con- 
sists solely  of  solicitation  by  direct  mail  or 
advertising  by  means  of  printed  periodicals 
radio,  or  television;  or 

(3)  regularly  engages  in  the  delivery  of 
tangible  personal  property  in  the  State  other 
than  by  common  carrier  or  United  States 
Postal  Service. 

A  state  shall  have  power  to  impose  a  sales 
tax  or  to  require  a  person  to  collect  a  sales 
or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an  Interstate  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property  with  a  des- 
tination in  the  State  only  if  it  is  not  denied 
power  to  do  so  under  any  appUcable  orovl- 
sion  of  this  Act. 

(b)  PoLrricAL  Subdivision  Standard — No 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  shall  have 
power  to  Impose  a  sales  tax  or  to  require  a 
p«-son  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  re- 
spect to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  with  a  destination  in  the 
political  subdivision  unless  such  person— 

(1)  has  a  business  location  In  the  political 
subdivision;  or 

(2)  regularly  solicits  orders  for  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property  by  means  of 
salesmen,  solicitors  or  representatives  in  the 
pohtical  subdivision,  unless  his  activity  in 
the  political  subdivision  consists  solely  of 
solicitation  by  direct  mail  or  advertising  by 
means  of  printed  periodicals,  radio  or  tele- 
vision;  or 

(3)  regularly  engages  in  the  delivery  of 
tangible  personal  property  in  the  political 
subdivision  other  than  by  common  carrier 
or  United  States  Postal  Service. 
A  political  subdivision  shall  have  power  to 
impose  a  sales  tax  or  to  require  a  person  to 
collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty with  a  destination  in  the  political  sub- 
division only  If  It  Is  authorized  to  do  so  bv 
Its  State  and  if  it  Is  not  denied  power  to 
do  so  under  any  applicable  provision  of  this 

Act. 

Sec.  102.  Uniform  Combined  State  and  Local 
Sales  and  Use  Tax. 

(a)  iMPosmoN  op  Tax.— m  lieu  of  any 
sales  or  use  tax  permitted  under  section  101 
to  be  imposed  with  respect  to  an  interstate 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property,  a  State 
may  require  an  out-of-state  seller  to  collect 
and  remit  a  uniform  combined  state  and 
local  sales  and  use  tax.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  collection  and  re- 
mission to  a  State  of  the  uniform  combined 
state  and  local  sales  and  use  tax  with  respect 
to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  shall  preclude  the  imposition  by 
such  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  of  any  other  sales  or  use  taxes  with 
respect  to  such  sale. 

(b)  Limitations.— Except  for  the  uniform 
combined  state  and  local  sales  and  use  tax 
no  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  shall' 
have  power  to  require  an  out-of-state  seller 
to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty with  a  destination  in  the  State.  No  State 
may  require  the  collection  and  remission  of 
the  uniform  combined  state  and  local  sales 
and  use  tax  by  an  out-of-state  seller  whose 
receipts  from  taxable  retail  sales  of  tangible 
personal  property  with  a  destination  in  the 
State  are  less  than  $20,000  on  an  annual 
basis,  except  that  this  limitation  shall  not 
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be  effective  to  the  extent  that  such  seller 
has  in  fact  collected  a  separately  stated  tax 
from  the  purchaser. 

(c)  Jurisdictional  Standard. — No  State 
shall  have  power  to  require  an  out-of-state 
seller  to  collect  and  remit  a  uniform  com- 
blned  state  and  local  sales  and  use  tax  with 
respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible  per 
sonal  property  with  a  destination  in  the 
State  unless  such  seller — 

( 1 )  has  a  business  location  In  the  State-  or 

(2)  regularly  solicits  orders  for  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property  by  means  of 
salesmen,  solicitors  or  representatives  in 
the  State,  unless  his  activity  in  the  State 
consists  solely  of  solicitation  by  direct  mail 
or  advertising  by  means  of  printed  periodi- 
cals,  radio  or  television;  or 
.  <3)  regularly  engages  in  the  delivery  of 
tangible  personal  property  In  the  State  other 
than  by  common  carrier  or  United  States 
Postal  Service. 

Sec.  103.  Local  Sales  and  Use  Taxes 

(a)    Limitation   op  Seller   Collection  — 

Tm^T^wo^*''*"'""^  ^"^  provisions  of  sections 
101(a)(2)  and  101, b)  (2).  no  seller  shall  be 
required  (other  than  under  section  lo-^)  bv 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof— 

(1)  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  of  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  with  respect  to  interstate 
sales,  or 

(2)  to  classify  interstate  sales  for  sales  or 
use  tax  purposes  according  to  geograDhlc 
areas  of  the  State  in  any  manner,  except 
with  respect  to  those  Interstate  sales  with 
destinations  In  political  subdivisions  in  which 
the  seller  has  a  business  location  or  reeularlv 
makes  deliveries  other  than  by  common  car- 
rier or  United  States  Postal  Service 

(b)  Exception.— The  limitations  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  that 
State  and  any  local  sales  and  use  taxes  are 
imposed  in  all  geographic  areas  of  a  Slate 
upon  like  transactions  at  the  same  combined 
State  and  local  rate,  are  administered  bv  the 
State,  and  are  otherwise  applied  uniformly 
so  that  the  seller  Is  not  required  to  classify 
interstate  sales  according  to  geographic  areas 
or  the  State  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
Sec.  104.  Savings  Provisions. 

(a)  Use  Taxes.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
prohibit  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  from  imposing  and  collecting  a  use 
tax  from  a  purchaser  or  user  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  tangible  personal  properly— 

(1)  acquired  in  an  Interstate  sale  from 
an  out-of-state  seller  who  is  not  required 
to  collect  a  uniform  combined  state  and 
local  sales  and  use  tax  with  respect  to  such 
sale;  or 

(2)  acquired  outside  the  State  and  brought 
Into  the  State  or  political  subdivision  by  such 
user  or  purchaser,  unless  such  property 
qualifies  for  exemption  under  the  provisions 
of  section  154. 

(b)  Tax  Not  Collected.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  prohibit  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  from  collecting  a  uniform 
combined  state  and  local  sales  and  use  tax 
from  a  person  who  purchases  tangible  per- 
sonal property  from  an  out-of-state  seller 
if  for  any  reason,  including  an  Incorrect  or 
invalid  certification  or  representation  made 
by  the  purchaser  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  transaction,  the  out- 
of-state  seller  has  not  collected  the  amount 
of  uniform  combined  state  and  local  sales 
and  use  tax  required  to  be  collected  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  This  subsection 
shaU  not  apply  If  the  out-of-state  seUer  has 
collected  the  correct  amoimt  of  tax  from  the 
purchaser  but  has  failed  to  remit  such  tax 
to  the  State. 

(c)  CEBTAm  Advance  Payments. — Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  from  requiring  an 
advance  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  to  a 
seller,  acting  as  agent  for  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  by  a  purchaser  of  tangible 
personal  property  for  resale;  or  from  requlr- 
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Ing  such  seller  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  and  to  collect 
and  remit  such  advance  payments,  provided 
that  credit  for  the  advance  payment  is  al- 
lowed in  determining  the  tax  liability  of  the 
purchaser  and  provided  that  these  require- 
ments are  Imposed  pursuant  to  laws  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  which  were 
in  effect  on  December  31,  1974. 
Sec.  105.  Election  To  Apply  State  or  Local 
Law. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  an  out-of-state  seller  may  elect  to 
become  subject  to  the  sales  and  use  tax  laws 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  in 
lieu  of  collecting  the  uniform  combined  state 
and  local  sales  and  use  tax  provided  for  In 
section  102.  A  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  require  an  out-of-state  seller 
who  has  made  such  an  election  to  collect 
sales  and  use  taxes  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  quallfl- 
cations  as  a  seller  having  a  busines  location 
in  such  State  or  political  subdivision. 
Part  B — Uniform  Rules  and  Administration 
Sec.  151   Rate  of  Tax. 

(a)  In  General. — Where  State  and  local 
sales  or  use  taxes  are  imposed  uniformly 
throughout  all  geographic  areas  of  a  State 
(or  where  only  State  sales  or  use  taxes  are 
so  Imposed) ,  the  rate  of  such  combined  State 
and  local  tax  (or  the  rate  of  such  State  tax) 
shall  be  the  rate  to  be  applied  by  an  out-of- 
state  seller  in  collecting  the  uniform  com- 
bined state  and  local  sales  and  use  tax  pro- 
vided for  in  section  102. 

(b)  Average  Effective  Combined  Rate. — 
Where  sales  or  use  taxes  are  Imposed  on  a 
non-uniform  basis  in  the  various  geographic 
areas  of  a  State,  such  State  shall  determine 
an  average  effective  combined  State  and  local 
sales  and  use  tax  rate  with  respect  to  such 
taxes  and  shall  certify  such  rate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  When 
so  certified,  such  average  effective  combined 
rate  shall  be  applied  by  an  out-of-state  seller 
in  collecting  the  uniform  combined  state  and 
local  sales  and  use  tax  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 102.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
average  effective  combined  Stats  and  local 
sales  and  use  tax  rate  means  the  State  tax 
rate  plus  an  added  rate  (rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  quarter  of  a  percentage  point)  de- 
rived from  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of 
which  Is  the  aggregate  amount  of  sales  and 
use  taxes  derived  by  all  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State  from  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property,  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is 
the  aggregate  amount  of  taxable  sales  of 
taneible  personal  property  in  the  State,  with 
both  the  numerator  and  denominator  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

Sec.  152.  Reduction  op  Mttltiple  Taxation. 

(a)  Location  of  Sales. — A  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  may  Impose  a  sales 
tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or 
use  tax  with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property  only  If  the  des- 
tination of  the  sale  Is  in  that  State  or  poli- 
tical subdivision. 

(b)  Credit  for  Prior  Taxes. — The  amount 
of  any  use  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amoimt  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  previously 
incurred  and  paid  by  a  person  with  respect 
to  the  property  on  account  of  liabilltv  to  an- 
other State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)  Refund. — A  person  who  pavs  a  use  tax 
imposed  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
propertv  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  from 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
imposing  the  tax.  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
tax  so  paid,  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  sub- 
Bequently  paid  with  respect  to  the  same 
property  on  account  of  prior  liability  to 
another  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(dl  Limttation  on  CREorr  for  Priob 
Taxes— A  credit   or  refund   otherwise  per- 


mitted under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall 
not  be  allowed  with  respect  to  taxes  which 
are  measured  by  periodic  payments  made  un- 
der a  lease  to  the  extent  that  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  other  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  were  also  measured  by  peri- 
odic payments  made  under  a  lease  for  a 
period  prior  to  the  possession,  storage,  use, 
or  other  consumption  of  the  property  in  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  Impos- 
ing the  tax. 

(e)   Vehicles  and  Motor  Fuels. — 

(1)  Vehicles. — Nothing  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  Impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  vehicles  that  are  registered  in  the  State. 

(2)  Fuels.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  motor  fuels  consumed  In  the  State. 

Sec.  153.  Liability  of  Sellers  for  Exempt 
Sales. 
No  seller  shall  be  liable  for  the  collection 
or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  if  the  purchaser  of  such  property 
furnishes  or  has  furnished  to  the  seller  a 
certificate  or  other  written  form  of  evidence 
Indicating  the  basis  for  exemption,  or  the 
reason  the  seller  is  not  required  to  pay  or 
collect  the  tax.  Any  such  certificate  or  writ- 
ing shall  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
purchaser,  his  registration  number.  If  any, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  purchaser  or  his 
representative. 

Sec.   154.  Exemptions  for  Household  Goods, 
iNCLtmiNG    Motor    Vehicles,    in 
the  Case  of  Persons  Who  Es- 
tablish Residence. 
No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  impose  a  sales  tax,  use  tax,  or  other 
nonrecurring  tax  measured  by  cost  or  value 
with  respect  to  household  goods,  including 
motor  vehicles,  brought  into  the  State  by  a 
person    who    establishes    residence    in    that 
State  if  the  goods  were  acquired  and  used  by 
that  person  ninety  days  or  more  before  use 
of  the  property   in  the  State  In  which  he 
establishes  such  residence. 
Sec.  155.  Treatment      of      Transportation 
Charges  with  Respect  to  Inter- 
state Sales. 
Where  the  freight  charges  or  other  charges 
for  transporting  tangible  personal  property 
from  the   seller  or  supplier  directly  to  the 
purchaser  Incidental  to  an  Interstate  sale  are 
separately  stated  in  writing  by  the  seller  to 
the    purchaser,    to    the    extent    that    such 
charges  do  not  exceed  a  reasonable  charge 
for  transportation  by  facilities  of  the  seller 
(or   the   charge   for   transportation   by    the 
carrier  when  transportation  Is  by  other  than 
the  seller's  facilities)    no  State  or  political 
subdivision     thereof     may     include     such 
charges  in  the  measure  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
imposed  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  use  of 
the  property. 

Sec.  156.  Sales  for  Transshipment — A 
seller  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  collection 
or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  if  the  purchaser  furnishes  or  has 
furnished  to  the  seller  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing that  the  property  will  be  transshipped 
from  the  destination  within  the  United 
States  to  a  point  outside  the  United  States 
for  use  or  consumption  outside  the  United 
States.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
the  imposition  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  by  a 
State  of  political  subdivision  thereof  on 
property  Initially  covered  by  this  exemption 
upon  its  subsequent  return  to  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  for  use  or  consumption. 
Sec.  157.  Uniform  Tax  Base. 

Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this 
Act,  for  purposes  of  determining  a  taxable 


transaction  upon  which  an  cut-of-state 
seller  must  collect  a  uniform  combined  state 
and  local  sales  and  use  tax,  the  provisions  of 
State  law  then  in  effect  for  sales  made  within 
the  taxing  State  shall  be  controlling. 
Sec.  158.  Accounting   Requirements. 

Any  State  which  pursuant  to  section  102 
requires  an  out-of-state  seller  to  collect  a 
uniform  combined  state  and  local  sales  and 
use  tax  may  require  such  seller  to  remit  such 
tax  no  more  frequently  than  once  in  each 
calendar  quarter,  and  to  maintain  such  rec- 
ords and  information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  administration  of  such  tax,  but 
no  State  shall  have  power  to  require  such 
seller  to  account  for  sales  on  the  basis  of 
destinations  in  any  geographic  or  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State. 
Sec.  159.  Standard  Form  of  Return. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  shall  prescribe  a  standard  form  of 
return  for  a  uniform  combined  state  and 
local  sales  and  use  tax  which  shall  be  used 
by  any  State  which  requires  an  out-of-state 
seller  to  collect  such  a  tax.  If  such  procedure 
Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  filing  of  a  certified  duplicate  copy  of  a 
form  of  return  incorporating  the  informa- 
tion required  for  all  States  for  which  an  out- 
of-state  seller  Is  required  to  collect  such  tax 
shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  filing  of  a 
separate  return  for  each  State. 
TITLE  n— NET  INCOME  AND  GROSS 
RECEIPTS  TAXES 
Part  A — Jurisdiction 
Sec.  201.  Uniform  Jurisdictional  Standard. 

No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  Impose  a  net  income  tax  on  a  cor- 
poration other  than  an  excluded  corporation 
unless  the  corporation  has  a  business  loca- 
tion in  the  State  or  political  subdivision  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year;  or 

(2)  to  impo.";e  a  gross  receipts  tax  with 
respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty unless  the  seller  has  a  business  loca- 
tion in  the  State  or  political  subdivision. 
Part  B — Uniform  Rules  and  Administration 
Sec.  251.  Apportionment;      Taxable     in     a 

State;    Combined  Reporting. 

(a)  Optional  Three  Factor  Formula— A 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  may 
not  impose  for  any  taxable  year  on  a  corpo- 
ration taxable  in  more  than  one  State,  other 
than  an  excluded  corporation,  a  net  income 
tax  measured  by  an  amount  of  net  Income 
in  excess  of  the  amount  determined  (li  by 
multiplying  the  corporation's  apportlonable 
Income  by  an  apportionment  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  sum  of  the  prop- 
erty factor,  the  payroll  factor,  and  the  sale 
factor,  excluding  those  factors  which  have 
zero  denominators,  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  three  reduced  by  the  number  of  fac- 
tors which  2re  excluded,  and  (21  in  the  State 
of  taxpayer's  commercial  domicile  only,  by 
adding  to  the  amount  determined  under 
clause  (11  hereof  such  dividends  as  are  as- 
signable to  such  State  under  .section  256(b). 

(b>  Apportionable  Income. — For  this  pur- 
pose the  apportionable  income  co  which  the 
apportionment  fraction  is  applied  shall  be 
such  corporation's  net  Income  for  that  tax- 
able year  as  determined  under  State  law.  with 
the  exceptions  provided  for  In  section  256. 

(c)  Taxable  in  More  Than  One  State: 
Taxable  in  a  State.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  a  corporation  is  taxable  In  more  than 
one  State  if  (i)  in  more  than  one  State  it 
is  subject  to  a  net  Income  tax.  a  franchise 
tax  measured  by  net  income,  a  franchise  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  business,  or  a  capi- 
tal stock  tax.  or  (2)  more  than  one  State 
has  Jurisdiction  to  subject  the  corporation  to 
a  net  income  tax  regardless  of  whether.  In 
fact,  any  State  does  or  does  not. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  corporation 
Is  taxable  in  a  State  If  (1)  in  that  State  It  Is 
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subject  to  a  net  Income  tax,  a  franchise  tax 
measured  by  net  Income,  a  franchise  tax  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  business,  or  a  capital 
stock  tax,  or  (2)  that  State  has  Jurisdiction 
to  subject  the  corporation  to  a  net  income 
tax  regardless  of  whether.  In  fact,  that  State 
does  or  does  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  statute  of  limitations 
In  a  State  for  the  filing  of  eonended  returns 
and  claims  for  refunds.  If  It  la  subsequently 
determined  that  a  corporation  Is  taxable  in  a 
State  for  which  a  return  was  not  originally 
filed,  such  cori>oratlon  may  file  amended  re- 
turns and  claims  for  refunds  in  any  State  to 
which  sales  have  been  assigned  tinder  the 
provisions  of  section  254(b)  (2)  of  this  Act, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  sales 
factor  by  reassigning  such  sales. 

(d)  Combined  Reporting. — A  State  may 
retjulre  the  apportlonable  Income  of  a  cor- 
poration to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  combined  Income  and  apportionment 
factors  of  all  corporations  of  the  affiliated 
group  of  which  the  corporation  is  a  member. 
Any  member  of  an  affiliated  group  may  elect 
to  determine  its  apportlonable  income  for 
any  State  by  reference  to  the  combined  in- 
come and  apportionment  factors  of  all  cor- 
porations of  the  affiliated  group. 
Sec.  252.  Prophitt  Factor. 

(a)  In  General. — The  property  factor  is  a 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
average  value  of  the  real  and  tangible  per- 
sonal property  which  is  located  In  a  State 
and,  whether  owned  or  rented,  is  used  in  that 
State  by  the  corporation  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  is  the  sum  of  the  corporation's 
property  factor  numerators  as  determined 
under  this  section  for  such  year  for  all 
States  in  which  the  corporation  is  taxable. 
The  denominator  of  the  property  factor  shall 
not  Include  the  value  of  any  property  located 
In  a  State  In  which  the  corporation  is  not 
tsucable. 

(b)  Valuation. — Property  owned  by  the 
corporation  shall  be  valued  at  its  original 
cost.  Property  leased  to  the  corporation  shall 
be  valued  at  eight  times  the  gross  rents  pay- 
able by  the  corporation  during  the  taxable 
year  without  any  deduction  for  amounts 
received  by  the  corporation  from  subrentals. 

The  average  value  of  property  shall  be  de- 
termined by  averaging  the  values  at  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  the  taxable  year  but 
the  State  tax  administrator  may  require  or 
permit  the  averaging  of  monthly  values  dur- 
ing the  taxable  period  If  reasonably  required 
to  reflect  properly  the  average  value  of  the 
corporation's  property. 
Sec.  253.  Patroll  Factor. 

(a)  In  General. — The  payroll  factor  Is  a 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  total 
amount  paid  in  the  State  during  the  tax- 
able year  by  the  corporation  as  compensa- 
tion and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
sum  of  the  corporation's  payroll  factor  nu- 
merators as  determined  under  this  section  for 
such  year  for  all  States  in  which  the  corpo- 
ration is  taxable.  If  an  employee  is  located  In 
any  State  in  which  the  corporation  is  not 
taxable,  the  compensation  paid  to  that  em- 
ployee shall  not  be  Included  in  either  the 
numerator  or  the  denominator  of  the  corpo- 
ration's payroU  factor  for  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision. 

(b)  Location  or  Compensation. — Com- 
pensation is  paid  in  the  State  if: 

( 1 )  the  employee's  service  is  performed  en- 
tirely within  the  State; 

(2)  the  employee's  service  is  performed 
both  within  and  without  the  State,  but  the 
service  performed  without  the  State  Is  Inci- 
dental to  the  employee's  service  within  the 
State;  or 

(3)  some  of  the  employee's  service  Is  per- 
formed In  the  State  and  (a)  the  base  of  op- 
erations or,  if  there  is  no  base  of  opera- 
tions, the  place  from  which  the  employee's 
service  is  directed  or  controlled  Is  in  the 
State,  or  (b)  the  baso  of  (^>erstlonB  or  the 


place  from  which  the  service  Is  directed  or 
controlled  Is  not  In  any  State  in  which  some 
part  of  the  service  Is  performed,  but  the 
employee's  residence  is  in  the  State. 
Sec.  254.  Sales  Factor. 

(a)  General. — ^The  sales  factor  Is  a  frac- 
tion, the  numerator  of  which  is  the  sales  of 
the  corporation  which  are  located  in  the 
State  during  the  tax  year  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  Is  the  total  sales  by  the  cor- 
poration everywhere  during  such  tax  year. 

(b)  Location  of  Sales  of  Tangible  Per- 
sonal Property. — Sales  of  tangible  personal 
property  are  Included  in  the  numerator  of  a 
State  if— 

(1)  the  property  Is  delivered  or  shipped 
to  a  purchaser  within  the  State,  and  the 
corporation  Is  taxable  in  the  State,  regard- 
less of  the  free  on  board  point  or  other  con- 
ditions of  the  sale;  or 

(2)  the  property  is  shipped  from  an  office, 
store,  warehouse,  factory,  or  other  place  of 
storage  In  the  State  and  the  property  is  de- 
livered or  shipped  to  a  purchaser  within  a 
State  in  which  the  corporation  is  not  tax- 
able, or  the  purchaser  Is  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  property  is  delivered 
or  shipped  to  a  place  outside  the  United 
States.  Other  than  such  sales  to  the  United 
States  Government,  sales  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  which  are  delivered  or  shipped 
to  a  place  outside  the  United  States  are  not 
Included  in  the  numerator  of  a  State. 

(c)  Location  op  Certain  Other  Sales. — 

(1)  Sales  of  services  shall  be  included  in 
the  numerator  of  the  State  In  which  the 
service  Is  performed.  Sales  of  services  ren- 
dered in  two  or  more  States  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  numerator  of  the  sales  factor, 
be  divided  between  those  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  direct  costs  of  performance  In- 
curred in  each  State  by  the  taxpayer  In 
rendering  the  services. 

(2)  Sales  of  real  property,  if  the  corpora- 
tion is  engaged  primarily  in  the  business  of 
Belling  real  property,  are  included  in  the 
numerator  of  the  State  in  which  the  prop- 
erty Is  located. 

(3)  Sales  which  consists  of  receipts  from 
the  rental  of  tangible  personal  property 
shall  be  considered  to  be  located  in  the 
State  in  which  the  property  is  located. 

(d)  All  Other  Sales. — All  gross  receipts, 
other  than  those  described  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  excluded 
from  both  the  numerator  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  the  sales  factor. 

Sec.  255.  Local  Taxes. 

The  maximum  net  income  of  a  corpora- 
tion attributable  to  a  political  subdivision 
for  income  tax  purposes  shall  be  determined 
under  this  title  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  the  poUtioal  subdivision  were  a 
State;  except  that  the  denominators  of  the 
corporation's  property  factor,  payroll  factor, 
and  sales  factor  shall  be  the  denominators 
applicable  to  all  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions. For  this  purpose  the  numerators 
of  the  corporation's  property  factor,  pay- 
roll factor,  and  sales  factor  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  treating  every  reference  to  a  State 
as  a  reference  to  the  political  subdivision. 
Sec.  256.  Exclusions  From  Apportionable 
Income. 

(a)  Exclusion  of  Income  Considered  to 
Be  Foreign  Source  Income. — The  appor- 
tlonable Income  of  a  taxpayer  shall  not  in- 
clude income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Corporate  Dividends. — The  oppor- 
tlonable  income  of  a  corporate  taxpayer 
shall  not  include  Income  derived  from  divi- 
dends paid  by  a  corporation  in  which  such 
taxpayer  owns  at  least  80  per  centum  of  the 
voting  stock.  Dividends  otherwise  taxable 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  State  of  taxpayer's 
oommerclal  domicile  and  may  be  subjected 
to  a  net  income  tax  only  in  such  State,  but 
may  not  be  included  in  apportionable  income 
for  purposes  of  section  251(a)(1);  no  State 


shall,  by  reason  of  not  including  such  divl- 
dends  in   apportlonable  income,   make  any 
offsetting  adjustment  of  an  otherwise  allow- 
able deduction. 
TITLE  HI— DEFINITIONS  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS  PROVISIONS 


Part  A — Definitions 
Sec  301.  Sales  Tax. 

A  "sales  tax"  is  any  tax  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  the  retail  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of 
tangible  personal  property  and  measured  by 
the  sales  price  thereof,  which  sales  tax  la 
required  by  State  law  to  be  stated  separately 
from  the  sales  price  by  the  seller,  or  which 
Is  customarily  stated  separately  from  the 
sales  price. 

Sec  302.  Use  Tax. 

A  "use  tax"  is  any  nonrecurring  tax  com- 
plementary to  a  sales  tax  measured  by  the 
purchase  price  or  value  of  tangible  personal 
property,  which  is  imposed  on  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  power  over  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty incident  to  the  ownership  or  possession 
of  that  property  or  the  leasing  of  that  prop- 
erty  from  another,  including  any  consump- 
tion, keeping,  retention,  or  other  \ise  of 
tangible  personal  property. 
Sec.  303.  Net  Income  Tax. 

A  "net  income  tax"  is  a  tax  which  Is  Im- 
posed on  or  measured  by  net  Income,  In- 
cluding any  tax  which  Is  Imposed  on  or 
measured  by  an  amount  arrived  at  by  de- 
ducting from  gross  Income  expenses  one  or 
more  forms  of  which  are  not  specifically  and 
directly  related  to  particular  transactions. 
Sec  304.  Gross  Receipts  Tax. 

A  "gross  receipts  tax"  Is  any  tax,  other 
than  a  sales  tax,  which  Is  Imposed  on  or 
measured  by  the  gross  volume  of  business, 
In  terms  of  gross  receipts  or  in  other  temu, 
and  In  the  determination  of  which  no  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  which  would  constitute  the 
tax  a  net  Income  tax. 

Sec.  305.  Sales  Price;  Purchase  Price. 

The  term  "sales  price"  and  "purchaw 
price"  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  receipt* 
from  leases  and  rentals  of  tangible  personal 
property. 

Sec  306.  Interstate  Sale. 

An  "Interstate  sale"  Is  a  sale  In  which  the 
tangible  personal  property  sold  is  shipped 
or  delivered  to  the  purchaser  In  a  State  from 
a  point  outside  that  State. 
Sec  307.  Destination. 

The  "destination"  of  a  sale  Is  In  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  In  which  possession 
of  the  property  is  physically  transferred  to 
the  purchaser,  or  to  which  the  property  H 
shipped  to  the  piirchaser  regardless  of  the 
free  on  board  point  or  other  conditions  of 
the  sale. 

Sec.  308.  Out-of-state  Seller. 

An  "out-of-state  seller"  with  respect  to 
any  State  is  a  seller  who  does  not  have  a 
business  location  in  such  State. 
Sec  309.  Excluded  Corporation. 

An  "excluded  corporation"  Is  any  of  tin 
following: 

(1)  Any  bank,  trust  company,  savings 
bank,  Industrial  bank,  land  bank,  safe  de- 
posit company,  private  banker,  small  loan 
association,  credit  union,  cooperative  bank, 
small  loan  company,  sales  finance  company. 
Investment  company,  any  type  of  Insurane 
company,  or  any  corporation  which  derives 
90  percent  or  more  of  its  gross  Income  from 
interest  (Including  discount). 

(2)  Any  corporation  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  ordinary  gross  income  of  which  for  the 
taxable  year  Is  derived  from  regularly  carry- 
ing on  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  busi- 
ness activities: 

(A)  the  transportation  for  hire  of  prop- 
erty or  passengers.  Including  the  rendering 
by  the  transporter  of  services  Incidental  to 
such  transportation;   or 

(B)  the  sale  of  electrical  energy  or  water. 
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Sic.  310-  Ordinary  Gross  Income. 

The  term  "ordinary  gross  Income"  means 
gioss  income  as  determined  for  the  taxable 
year  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  except  that 
there  shall  be  excluded  therefrom — 

(1)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  capital  assets,  and 

(2)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  of  a  character 
described  in  section  1231(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (determined  without 
regard  to  holding  period). 

Sec  311.  Affiliated  Corporation. 

(a)  Two  or  more  corporations  are  "affili- 
ated" if  they  are  included  corporations  as 
defined  herein  and  if  they  are  members  of 
the  same  group  comprised  of  one  or  more 
corporate  members  connected  through  stock 
ownership  with  a  common  owner,  which  may 
be  either  corporate  or  noncorporate,  In  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  At  least  80  per  centum  of  the  voting 
stock  of  each  member  other  than  the  com- 
mon owner  is  owned  directly  by  one  or  more 
of  the  other  members;  and 

(22)  At  least  80  per  centum  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  of  at  least  one  of  the  members 
other  than  the  common  owner  Is  owned 
directly  by  the  common  owner. 

The  fact  that  a  corporation  Is  an  "excluded 
corporation"  as  defined  in  section  309  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  in  determining 
whether  two  or  more  other  corporations  are 
"affiliated." 

(b)  The  term  "Included  corporation" 
means  any  corporation  except — 

(1)  Excluded  corporations  as  defined  in 
section  309. 

(2)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tions as  defined  In  section  921  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

(3)  Possessions  companies  as  defined  In 
section  931  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(4)  Corporations  entitled  to  the  special 
deduction  for  China  Trade  Act  Corporations 
imder  section  941  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
(Me. 

(6)  Corporations,  substantially  all  of  the 
Income  of  Which  is  derived  from  sources 
without  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose 
substantially  all  of  the  income  of  a  corpora- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  derived  from 
sources  without  the  United  States  if  the  sum 
of  the  apportionment  fractions  of  such  cor- 
poration for  all  States  under  title  11  of  this 
Act,  without  the  application  of  section  254 
(b)(2)  thereof,  averages  less  than  one-tenth 
(10  per  centum)  per  year  for  the  current  year 
and  the  two  preceding  years,  or  such  lesser 
number  of  years  as  the  corporation  was  in 
existence. 

Sec  312.  Business  Location. 

(a)  General  Rule. — A  person  shall  bo  con- 
sidered to  have  a  "business  location"  in  a 
State  only  if  that  person — 

(1)  owns  or  leases  real  property  in  the 
State; 

(2)  has  one  or  more  employees  located  In 
the  State; 

(3)  regularly  maintains  a  stock  of  tangible 
personal  property  In  the  State  for  sale  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  business;  or 

(4)  regularly  leases  out  tangible  personal 
property  for  use  In  the  State,  not  Including 
printed  material  delivered  for  use  within  the 
State  in  connection  with  the  use  of  or  right 
to  use  copyrights  of  literary,  artistic  or  scien- 
tific works,  patents,  designs  or  models,  plans, 
secret  processes  or  formula,  trademarks  or 
other  like  property  or  rights. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3),  property 
which  is  on  consignment  In  the  hands  of  a 
consignee,  and  which  is  offered  for  sale  by  the 
consignee  on  his  own  account,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  stock  maintained  by  the  con- 
signor. If  a  person  has  a  business  location 
In  a  State  solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4), 


he  shall  be  considered  to  have  a  business  lo- 
cation in  that  State  only  with  resptect  to 
such  leased  property. 

(b)  Political  Subdivisions. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  a  person  has  a 
"business  location"  in  a  political  subdivision, 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  by  treating 
every  reference  therein  to  a  State  as  a  ref- 
erence to  a  political  subdivision. 
Sec  313.  Location  of  Property. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  property  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  in  a  State  If  it  Is 
physically  present  in  the  State. 

(b)  Moving  Property. — Personal  property 
which  is  characteristically  moving  property, 
such  as  motor  vehicles,  rolling  stocks,  air- 
craft, vessels,  mobile  equipment,  and  the  like, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  located  in  a  State 
if— 

(1)  the  operation  of  the  property  Is  lo- 
calized in  that  State;  or 

(2)  the  operation  of  the  property  is  not 
localized  in  any  State  but  the  principal  base 
of  operations  from  which  the  property  is 
regularly  sent  out  is  in  that  State. 

If  the  operation  of  the  property  is  not  lo- 
calized in  any  State  and  there  Is  no  principal 
base  of  operations  in  any  State  from  which 
the  property  Is  regularly  sent  out,  the  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  considered  to  be  located  In 
any  State  for  purposes  of  Inclusion  in  either 
the  numerator  or  the  denominator  of  the 
property  factor. 

(c)  Meaning  of  Terms. — 

(1)  Localization  of  Operations. — The  op- 
eration of  property  shall  be  considered  to  be 
localized  in  a  State  if  during  the  taxable 
year  it  Is  operated  entirely  within  the  State, 
or  it  is  operated  both  within  and  without  the 
State  but  the  operation  without  the  State 
is— 

(A)  occasional, 

(B)  Incidental  to  its  use  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  property  or  passengers  from  points 
within  the  State,  or 

(C)  Incidental  to  Its  use  in  the  produc- 
tion, construction,  or  maintenance  of  other 
property  located  within  the  State. 

(2)  Base  of  Operations. — The  term  "base 
of  operations",  with  respect  to  a  corporation's 
moving  property  means  the  premises  at 
which  any  such  property  is  regularly  main- 
tained by  the  corporation  or  by  some  other 
person;  except  that  if  the  premises  are 
maintained  by  an  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion primarily  as  a  dwelling  place  they  shall 
not  be  considered  to  constitute  a  base  of 
operations. 

(d)  Political  Subdivisions. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  property  Is  lo- 
cated in  a  political  subdivision,  subsections 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be  applied  by  treat- 
ing every  reference  therein  to  a  State  as  a 
reference   to   a  political  subdivision. 

Sec  314.  Location  op  Employee. 

(a)  In  General. — An  employee  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  In  a  State  if — 

(1)  the  employee's  service  Is  performed 
entirely  within  the  State; 

(2)  the  employee's  service  is  performed 
both  within  and  without  the  State,  but  the 
service  performed  without  the  State  Is  inci- 
dental to  the  employee's  service  within  the 
State;  or 

(3)  some  of  the  service  Is  performed  in 
the  State  and — 

(A)  the  base  of  operations  or.  If  there  is 
no  base  of  operations,  the  place  from  which 
the  service  is  directed  or  controlled  Is  in 
the  State;  or 

(B)  the  base  of  operations  or  the  place 
from  which  the  service  Is  directed  or  con- 
trolled is  not  in  any  State  in  which  some 
part  of  the  service  is  performed,  but  the  em- 
ployee's residence  is  In  the  State. 

(b)  Continuation  of  Minimum  Jurisdic- 
tional Standard. — An  employee  shall  not  be 


considered  to  be  located  In  a  State  if  his 
only  business  activities  within  such  State  on 
behalf  of  his  employer  are  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  solicitation  of  orders,  for  sales 
of  tangible  personal  property,  which  are  sent 
outside  the  State  for  approval  or  rejection 
and  (If  approved)  are  filled  by  shipment  or 
delivery  from  a  point  outside  the  State. 

(2)  The  solicitation  of  orders  in  the  name 
of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer of  his  employer.  If  orders  by  such 
customer  to  such  employer  to  enable  such 
customer  to  fill  orders  resulting  from  such 
solicitation  are  orders  described  In  para- 
graph  (1). 

(3)  The  Installing  or  repairing  of  tangible 
personal  property  which  Is  the  subject  of 
Interstate  sale  by  the  employer.  If  such  In- 
stalling or  repairing  is  incidental  to  the  sale. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  business  activities  carried  on  by  one  or 
more  employees  within  a  State  if  the  em- 
ployer (vrtthout  regard  to  those  employees) 
has  a  business  location  in  such  State. 

(c)  Political  Subdivisions. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  an  employee  Is 
located  In  a  political  subdivision,  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  applied  by  treat- 
ing every  reference  therein  to  a  State  as  a 
reference  to  a  political  subdivision. 
Sec  315.  Employee. 

The  term  "employee"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  it  has  for  pvuT)oses  of  Federal  Income 
tax  withholding  under  chapter  24  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Sec  316.  Compensation. 

"Compensation"    means    wages,    salaries, 
commissions,  and  any  other  form  of  remun- 
eration   paid    to    employees    for    personal 
services. 
Sec  317.  Commercial  Domicile. 

The   term   'commercial   domicile"   means 
the  principal   place   from  which  the   trade 
or  business  of  the  taxpayer  Is  directed  or 
managed. 
Sec.  318.  Dividends. 

"Dividends  ■  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  that  term  has  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended.  Including  any 
sum  treated  as  a  dividend  under  section  78 
of  such  Code. 
Sec  319.  United  States. 

The  term  "United  States"  wherever  used 
in  this  Act  shall  Include  only  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec  320.  Income    From    Sources    WrrHour 
THE  United  States. 

"Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States"  means  income  from  sources  without 
the  United  States  as  defined  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as  amended,  except 
that  section  638  of  such  Code  shall  not  apply. 
Sec.  321.  State. 

The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Sec  322.  State  Law. 

References  In  this  Act  to  "State  Law,"  "the 
laws  of  the  State."  and  the  Uke  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  a  State  constitution,  and 
to  include  the  statutes  and  other  legislative 
acts,  Judicial  decisions,  and  administrative 
regulations  and  rulings  of  a  State  and  of  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 
Sec  323.  Taxable  Year;  Tax  Year. 

A  corporation's  "taxable  year"  or  "tax  year" 
is  the  calendar  year,  fiscal  year,  or  other  ac- 
counting period  upon  the  basis  of  which  its 
taxable  income  is  computed  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  income  tax. 
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Part  B — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  351.  Prohibition  Against  Ococraphical 
Discrimination. 

(a)  In  General.— No  provisions  of  State 
law  shall  make  any  person  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  property,  by  virtue  of  the 
location  of  any  occurrence  In  a  State  outside 
the  taxing  State,  than  the  amount  of  the  tax 
for  which  such  person  would  otherwise  be 
liable  if  such  occurrence  were  within  the 
State.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "occurrence"  Includes  Incorporation, 
qualification  to  do  business,  and  the  making 
of  a  tax  payment,  and  includes  an  activity  of 
the  taxpayer  or  of  a  person  (including  an 
agency  of  a  State  or  local  government)  re- 
ceiving payments  from  or  making  payments 
to  the  taxpayer. 

(b)  COMPtTTATION   OP   TaX  LIABILITY    UNDER 

Discriminatory  Laws.— When  any  State  law 
Is  in  conflict  with  subsection  (a),  tax  llabU- 
Ity  may  be  discharged  in  the  manner  which 
would  be  provided  under  State  law  If  the  oc- 
currence in  question  were  within  the  taxlne 
State.  ^ 

Sec.  352.  PROHisrrioN  Against  Out-of-State 
AiTDrr  Charges. 

No  charge  may  be  imposed  by  a  State  or 
poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof  to  cover  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  conducting  outside  that  State 
an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this  Act  applies 
including  a  net  income  tax  Imoosed  on  an 
excluded  corporation. 
Sec  353.  Permissible  Taxes. 

The  fact  that  a  tax  to  which  this  Act  ao- 
p  ies  is  imposed  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division  thereof  in  the  form  of  an  excise 
prlvuege,  franchise  or  license  tax  shall  not 
prevent  the  Imposition  of  the  tax  on  a  per- 
son engaged  exclusively  In  Interstate  com- 
merce  within  the  State;  but  such  a  tax  may 

^vol^  ."^^  *^'''°**  *  P*'"^^"  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  interstate  commerce  within  the 
State  solely  as  a  revenue  measure  and  not  bv 
ouster  from  the  State  or  by  criminal  or  other 
^,^^^i°J  *"e»S'"g  in  commerce  within  the 
State  without  permission  from  the  State. 
Sec.  354.  LiABiLmr  With  Respect  to  Un- 
ASSESSED  Taxes. 

nt.?J,  ^*'fl"'°  ^^^  Taxes-No  State  or  po- 
Utlcal   subdivision    thereof   shall    have    the 

?hrr  .  .*"  *^*  ''***  °'  *^«  enactment  of 
nPH^  ^>  ^^^^^^  ^"*'"^*  *"y  P«"on  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  before  such  date  a  sales 

proDertv*^.f'',*^'^P*^*  '°  ^^"S'*'^^  P«'^n" 
property,  if  during  such  period  that  person 

was  not  registered  In  the  State  for  the  pur- 

uon  ?^  ?v,"''c'i°^  **''•  ""^^  °°  business  C 
tlon  In  the  State,  did  not  regularly  solicit 

InrVZT  ^'*;  °'  ^"^^•''^  personal  pJip! 
or  H,H  *^^  employees  present  In  the  SUte 
nronp,y°°?  «f."larly  engage  In  the  dellverv  o^ 
rl^Vr^  V^"  ^****  °^^«'-  tl^an  by  comiiion 
^f  «'  ^''"^^  ^^*^«  P°st«l  Service 
TaS  Nn  i'^^r^  *'^  °''°=^  Receh^ts 
th^Toh^n  „  .°J  P°"**'='^  subdivision 
therrof  shall  have  the  power,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  assess  against 
any  person  any  tax  for  any  period  ending  on 
?nn  hi°'^  such  date  in  or  for  which  that  |er- 
son  became  liable  for  such  tax  If  during  such 
period    the    State    or    political    subdlvS 

TaThJ °tl''^^"  '''"'  ''''  P°^"  to  assess  such 
^n  fn  P^J*  provisions  of  title  11  of  this  Act 
been  in  effect  during  such  period 

LeSons' ^*^«^°''.  ASSESSMENTS    AND   COL- 

«h^  n  *T  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
shah  not  be  construed 

nrliJ  *°  '°'f"date  the  collection  of  a  tax 
nr,H  °  K^^  ""*  assessment  became  barred 
under  subsection  fa)  or  (b)    or 

'2)  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  tax  at  or 
arter   the   time    assessment    became    barred 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  if  the  tax  was 
assessed  prior  to  such  time. 
Sec.  355.  Applicability  of  Act. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered— 
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(1)  to  repeal  Public  Law  86-272,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  any  person; 

(2)  to  increase,  decrease,  or  otherwise  af- 
fect the  power  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  Impose  or  assess  a  net  Income  tax 
or  a  capital  stock  tax  with  respect  to  an  ex- 
cluded corporation; 

(3)  to  give  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision the  power  to  impose  a  gross  receipts 
tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  if  the  seller  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  Imposition  of  such  a  gross  receipts 
tax  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  or 

(4)  to  prevent  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision from  enacting  legislation  that  would 
result  in  a  lesser  tax  liability  than  that  pro- 
vided by  this  Act. 

TITLE    IV— JURISDICTION    OP    FEDERAL 

COURTS 
Sec  401.  Judicial  Review. 

Notwithstanding  section  1251(a)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  de  novo  any  Issues  relating  to  a  dis- 
pute arising  under  this  Act  or  under  Public 
Law  86-272.  as  amended.  Within  90  days  of 
the  decision  of  a  State  administrative  body 
from  which  the  only  appeal  is  to  a  court,  any 
party  to  the  determination  may  petition  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  review  de  novo  of  any 
such  Issues.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State 
administrative  body  shall  be  considered  with 
other  evidence  of  the  facts.  The  Judgment  of 
Che  Court  of  Claims  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended. 
Sec  402.  Effect  of  Federal  Determination. 
The  determination  of  a  dispute  arising 
hereunder  by  the  Court  of  Claim.';  shall  be 
binding  for  the  taxable  years  Involved  on  any 
State  given  notice  or  appearing  as  a  party, 
notwithstanding  any  prior  determinations  of 
the  courts  or  admimstrative  bodies  of  that 
State  completed  after  notice  to  that  State. 
No  statute  of  limitations  shall  bar  the  right 
of  a  State  or  a  corporation  to  an  amount  of 
tax  Increased  or  decreased  in  accordance  with 
the  determination,  provided  action  is  begun 
wlchln  one  year  after  the  determination  has 
become  final. 

Explanation  of  Major  Provisions  or  S.  2080, 

THE  Interstate  Taxation  Act  of  1975 

TITLE  I— SALES  AND  USE  TAXES 


Part  A — Jurisdiction 
Sec  101.  Jurisdictional  Standards 

This  section  alms  to  provide  protection  for 
the  business  that  is  selling  in  Interstate 
commerce  from  being  liable  for  payment  or 
collection  of  taxes  in  States  where  that  busi- 
ness has  no  business  location  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  legitimate  interest 
of  the  States  In  collecting  all  taxes  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

The  present  sales  and  use  tax  Jurisdictions 
would  be  preserved  for  the  States  in  Section 
101(a)  by  codifying  the  present  law  as  enun- 
ciated In  the  Supreme  Court  cases  of  Scrtpfo, 
7nc.  V.  Carson,  362  US  107  (1930)  and  Na- 
tional Bellas  Hess,  Inc.  v.  Department  of  Rev- 
enue of  the  State  of  Illinois.  386  US  753 
(1967). 

Section  101(b)  wovUd  clarify  the  present 
confused  situation  on  local  sales  taxes  by 
providing  for  political  subdivision  Jurisdic- 
tional standards. 

The  same  type  of  business  location,  solici- 
tation, and  delivery  Jxirlsdlctlonal  tests 
would  be  applied  to  poUtlcal  subdivisions  as 
to  States.  A  political  subdivision  would  have 
the  power  to  Impose  a  sales  tax  or  to  require 
collection  of  sales  tax  with  respect  to  an 
Interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal  property 
with  a  destination  In  the  political  subdivi- 
sion only  If  It  Is  authorized  to  do  so  by  Its 
own  State  and  If  It  Is  not  denied  the  power 


to  do  so  under  any  applicable  provision  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  102-105.  Unifor.m  Combined  State  and 
Local  Sales  and  Use  Tax 
Section  102  provides  for  a  Uniform  Com- 
blned  State  and  Local  Sales  ajid  Use  Tax 
which  Is  designed  to  provide  relief  for  small 
business  while  at  the  same  time  provldlmr 
the  State  with  a  means  of  collecting  sales  and 
use  taxes  to  which  they  are  presently  legaUv 
entitled,  but  are  unable  to  collect.  Nothing  in 
this  bill  increases  the  State's  Jurisdiction  to 
Impose  a  sales  or  use  tax  on  Interstate  salea. 
but  It  would  greatly  Increase  the  chances^ 
the  tax  being  collected  and  remitted  to  the 
State.  Small  business  would  be  relieved  of 
much  of  the  burden  of  the  present  sales  and 
use  taxes  on  Interstate  sales  In  that  out-of- 
state  sellers  without  a  business  location  in 
a  State  could  utilize  this  bill's  provisions  for 
a  Uniform  Combined  State  and  Local  Sales 
and  Vte  Tax.  This  would  provide  the  out-of- 
state  sellers  with  a  relatively  easy  procedure 
for  determining  their  sales  and  use  tax  lia- 
bility especially  as  compared  to  the  present 
difficult  and  confused  requirements  Such 
sellers  would  file  their  returns  no  more  fre- 
quently than  quarterly  on  a  uniform  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(Sections  158-159).  An  out-of-state  seller 
without  a  business  location  In  a  State  with 
less  than  820,000  In  annual  sales  with  a 
destination  In  that  State  would  be  relieved 
of  any  liability  to  collect  that  State's  sales 
or  use  taxes. 

Section  308  defines  an  "out-of-state  seller" 
as  a  seller  who  does  not  have  a  business  loca- 
tlon  In  a  State.  "Business  location"  Is  de- 
fined m  Sections  312-314  and  generally  means 
owning  or  leasing  real  property  In  the  State 
or  having  one  or  more  employees  located  In 
the  State,  or  regularly  maintaining  a  stock 
of  tangible  personal  property  in  the  State 
for  sale  In  the  ordinary  course  of  Its  business 
or  regularly  leasing  out  tangible  personai 
property  in  the  State. 

Section  104  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
act  would  prohibit  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division from  collecting  a  use  tax  from  a 
purchaser  If  the  seller  Is  not  required  to 
collect  uniform  combined  State  and  local 
sales  and  iise  tax  with  respect  to  such  sale. 
Section  105  gives  an  out-of-state  seller 
who  Is  qualified  to  collect  a  uniform  com- 
bined tax  to  elect  to  collect  the  tax  for  a 
State  and  'or  political  subdivision  under  the 
regular  sales  and  use  tax  laws  instead.  This 
will  protect  a  seller  who  for  comoetltlve 
reasons  wants  to  collect  the  tax  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  comnetltor  who  has  a  business 
location  in  the  State  or  political  subdivision. 
This  would  occur,  for  example,  when  the  sale 
was  In  a  oolltlcal  subdlvl<!lon  with  a  local 
tax  lower  than  the  statewide  average  rate. 
Part  B — Uniform  Rules  and  ADMimsTRATioN 
Sec.  151.  Rate  of  Tax 

This  section  deals  with  the  method  of 
determining  and  certifying  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  Stage's  the  tax 
rate  for  the  uniform  combined  State  and 
local  sales  and  use  tax  rate.  Each  State  would 
certify  the  average  combined  State  and  local 
rate. 

Sec.  152-155.  Standard  Provisions 

These  sections  contain  standard  provisions 
that  have  generally  been  contained  In  Inter- 
state tax  bills.  Including  S.  1245  and  S.  2092 
In  the  93rd  Congress.  They  relate  to  reduc- 
tion of  multiple  taxation  through  credits  and 
refunds;  liability  of  pellers  for  exempt  sales: 
exemptions  for  household  goods.  Including 
motor  vehicles.  In  the  case  of  persons  who 
establish  residence:  and  treatment  of  trans- 
portation charges  with  respect  to  Interstate 
sales. 

Sec.  166.  Sales  for  Transshipment 

This  section  provides  that  a  seller  shall  not 
be  liable  for  a  sales  or  use  tax  if  the  pur- 
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chaser  furnishes  to  the  seller  a  statement  In 
writing  that  the  property  will  be  trans- 
shipped from  the  destination  within  the 
United  States  to  a  point  outside  the  United 
States  for  use  or  consumption  outside  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  157-159.  Uniformed  Tax  Base,  Account- 
ing AND  Form  Provisions 
These  sections  relate  specifically  to  the 
Uniform  Combined  State  and  Local  Sales 
and  Use  Tax  provided  for  In  Sections  102-105. 
Section  157  applies  provisions  of  State  law 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  sale  Is  taxable 
so  that  the  tax  base  for  uniform  combined 
tax  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  regular  sales 
tax  within  a  particular  State.  Section  168 
provides  for  quarterly  remission  of  the  uni- 
form tax  and  Section  159  requires  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prescribe  a  stand- 
ard reporting  form. 

TITLE   II— NET   INCOME    AND   GROSS 

RECEIPTS  TAXES 

Part  A — Jurisdiction 

Sec  201.  Uniform  Jurisdictional  Standard 

The  same  business  location  test  used  in 

Title  I  for  sales  and  use  taxes  would  also  be 

applied  to  the  corporate  net  Income  and  gross 

receipts  taxes  imposed  by  States  or  political 

subdivisions. 

Part  B — Uniform  Rules  and  Administration 
Sec.   251-256.   Optional   Three-Factor  For- 
mula— Apportionable  Income 

These  sections  provide  for  an  optional 
Three-Factor  Formula  (property,  payroll,  and 
sales)  for  apportionment  of  Income  of  inter- 
state corporations.  This  Is  the  most  widely 
used  formula  and  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
in  the  Unifcrm  Division  of  Income  Tax  Pur- 
poses Act  (UDITPA).  A  taxpayer  would  still 
have  the  right  to  use  a  different  apportion- 
ment formula  that  may  be  provided  for  by 
State  law,  but  the  Three-Factor  Formula  and 
other  provisions  of  Title  II  serve  as  a  maxi- 
mum. 

This  title  Is  based  on  Title  in  of  S.  2092 
Introduced  by  Senator  Magnuson  In  the  last 
CJongress.  It  apportions  all  Income  In  the  tax 
base  except  portfolio  dividends  which  would 
be  allocated  to  commercial  domicile.  Foreign 
source  income  generally  and  Intercorporate 
dividends  would  be  excluded.  This  will  clear 
up  the  confusion  that  has  developed  In  the 
application  of  UDITPA  between  "business" 
Income  that  Is  apportionable  among  the 
states  by  the  use  of  the  Three-Factor  For- 
mula and  "non-business"  Income  which  Is 
allocable  to  a  specific  State. 

Title  II  sets  forth  the  ceiling  beyond  which 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  cannot  go  In 
Imposing  Its  Income  tax  for  any  taxable  year 
on  a  corporation  taxable  In  more  than  one 
State.  The  Title  is  not  applicable  to  "ex- 
cluded corporations"  which  are  defined  In 
section  309.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
Is  required  to  Incorporate  Into  their  Income 
tax  law  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 
The  limitations  Imposed  on  a  State's  political 
subdivisions  are  Identical  with  those  limita- 
tions imposed  on  a  State  (section  265) . 
Sec  251.  (c)  Taxable  in  More  Than  One 
State 

This  provision  Is  similar  to  the  "taxable  In 
more  than  one  state"  concept  embodied  In 
UDITPA.  It  describes  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  apportionment  formula  would 
apply,  and  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  interstate  sales  were  assignable  to 
destination  or  subject  to  the  "throwback" 
provision.  Such  concept  Is  Incorporated  In 
section  254.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  tolling 
the  statute  of  limitation  where  the  taxpay- 
er's liability  changes  due  to  the  reassignment 
of  sales. 

Sec.  251.  (d)  Combined  Reporting 

Section  251(d)  permits  apportionable  In- 
come, at  the  option  of  either  the  State  or  the 
taxpayer,  to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  combined  apportionable  Income  and  ap- 


portionment factors  of  all  corporations  of  an 
affiliated  group  of  which  the  taxpayer  Is  a 
member.  Affiliated  group  tis  used  In  section 
251(d)  Is  defined  In  section  311  to  Include 
corporations  meeting  the  80%  of  the  voting 
stock  ownership  test  (corporate  or  non -cor- 
porate) exclusive  of  the  affiliated  corpora- 
tions deriving  Income  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States. 

Sec  254.  Sales  Factor — "Throwback  Rule" 

Section  254,  the  sales  factor,  achieves  full 
accountability  through  the  "throwback  rule" 
which  assigns  sales  to  the  origin  State  If  the 
destination  State  lacks  Jurisdiction  to  Impose 
tax.  Export  sales,  however,  other  than  export 
sales  to  the  U.S.  Government,  are  assigned 
to  the  foreign  destination.  Export  sales,  ex- 
cept for  export  sales  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  "throwback" 
provisions.  The  "throwback"  applies  where 
the  nationally  Imposed  Jurisdictional  stand- 
ards prevent  the  destination  State  from  Im- 
posing tax,  but  such  Justification  Is  lacking 
where  sales  have  a  destination  In  foreign 
countries,  since  such  countries  are  subject 
neither  to  the  Jurisdictional  standards  nor 
the  uniform  apportionment  formula  Imposed 
on  the  States. 

The  sales  factor  Is  generally  defined  as  the 
fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  sales 
of  the  corporation  which  are  located  In  the 
State  during  the  tax  year  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  Is  the  total  sales  by  the  corpo- 
ration everywhere  during  the  tax  year. 

Sales  of  services  are  assigned  to  the  State 
where  services  are  performed  based  on  direct 
costs  of  performance  and  receipts  from 
rentals  of  tangible  personal  property  are  as- 
signed to  location  of  the  property.  Sales  of 
real  estate.  If  the  corporation  Is  engaged 
primarily  In  the  sale  of  real  estate,  are  as- 
signed to  location  of  the  real  estate.  Sales 
of  other  tangible  personal  property  are  as- 
signed on  a  destination  basis.  All  other  re- 
ceipts are  eliminated  from  both  the  denomi- 
nator and  numerator  of  the  sales  factor. 
Sec.  256.  Foreign  Source  Income — Dividends 

Section  256  (a)  excludes  from  apportion- 
able Income  foreign  source  Income — that  Is 
Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  as  defined  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  In  the  case  of  affiliated  corporations, 
such  as  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tions, possessions  companies  and  China  Trade 
Act  Corporations  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  where  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
of  necessity  each  year  determines  the  amoimt 
of  foreign  source  Income  of  such  companies 
and  under  Section  482  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue determines  that  such  Income  was  clearly 
reflected  In  such  companies,  the  Federal 
rules  would  be  accepted  and  such  companies 
will  be  excluded  from  a  consolidation.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  other  foreign  or  domestic 
company  will  be  excluded  from  a  consolida- 
tion only  If  at  least  90%  of  Its  Income  was 
from  foreign  sources,  determined  by  separate 
application  to  It  of  the  apportionment  for- 
mula under  Title  n  of  the  Act  (Sec.  311 
(b)(5).  For  this  purpose  the  "throwback" 
rule,  with  respect  to  the  location  of  sales 
for  purposes  of  the  numerator  of  the  sales 
fraction,  would  be  Inapplicable,  since  this 
rule  Is  not  pertinent  to  the  determination  of 
where  Income  Is  earned  by  application  of 
the  apportionment  formula. 

These  provisions  designed  to  eliminate  for- 
elen  source  Income  are  Incorporated  In  the 
definition  of  an  affiliated  corporation  In  Sec- 
tion 311. 

Section  256  (b)  provides  that  dividends, 
except  dividends  from  affiliates,  are  allocable 
to  the  State  of  commercial  domicile.  Divi- 
dends received  from  an  affiliated  corporation 
In  which  the  taxpayer  owns  at  least  80 '5^  of 
the  voting  stock  and  income  from  sources 
outside  the  United  States  generally  are  ex- 
cluded from  apportionable  Income  by  Sec- 
tion 256  (a)  and  (b). 

Since  a  State  should  be  attempting  to  tax 


only  Income  derived  from  sources  in  that 
State,  It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  States 
should  not  be  taxing  Income  earned  over- 
seas, but  this  Is  precisely  what  some  States 
are  attempting  to  do.  In  fact,  some  States 
are  attempting  to  go  beyond  commonly  ac- 
cepted worldwide  concepts  of  taxing  Inter- 
national Income. 
TITLE  rV— JURISDICTION  OF  FEDERAL 
COURTS 
This  Title  wotild  give  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Federal  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  appeals  upon 
the  application  of  provisions  of  the  Act, 
after  State  administrative  decisions  are  final 
and  the  only  appeal  is  to  court.  The  Court  of 
Claims  uses  Commissioners  to  hear  cases 
throughout  the  country.  The  Court  of 
Claims  also  has  authority  to  sit  as  a  panel 
of  Judges  In  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  objective  of  this  Title  is  to  have  a  single 
Federal  court  that  could  develop  expertise  In 
the  area  of  Interstate  taxation  and  provide 
for  uniform  application  of  the  Federal  law 
In  a  manner  that  would  not  be  ix>sslble 
through  use  of  State  or  Federal  District 
Courts. 

Simplified  Taxpayer  Procedure  Under  Re- 
vised "Louisiana  Plan"  for  Sales  Tax 
Collection 

1.  Determination  of  Liability.  Billing  clerk 
or  other  authorized  personnel  would  consult 
a  table  furnished  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  listing  certified  Uni- 
form Combined  State  and  Local  Sales  and 
Use  Tax  Rates  for  each  State.  This  rate  would 
be  applied  to  aU  sales  within  the  State  un- 
less: 

(a)  It  Is  a  State  In  which  the  seller  has  a 
"business  location" — that  Is,  the  seller  has 
property  or  employees  located  In  the  State. 
In  this  case  regular  sales  and  use  tax  pro- 
cedures would  apply. 

(b)  The  seller  has  a  certificate  or  other 
written  form  of  evidence  from  the  purchaser 
Indicating  the  basis  for  an  exemption  or  the 
reason  the  seller  Is  not  required  to  pay  or 
collect  the  tax. 

(c)  The  seller  is  not  liable  for  collection 
of  a  sales  or  use  tax  under  the  present  law. 
For  example,  the  seller  Is  operating  a  direct 
mall  order  business  under  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  National  Bellas  Hess  decision  which 
would  be  codified  by  this  revised  proposal. 
The  revised  proposal  would  not  increase  the 
liability  of  any  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or 
use  tax  over  and  beyond  his  present  liability. 

(d)  The  seller  does  not  have  a  business  In 
the  State  and  his  annual  sales  with  destina- 
tion in  that  State  were  less  than  $20,000  diir- 
Ing  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

2.  Uniform  Report  Forii.  The  United  States 
Secret.iry  of  Commerce  v.ould  prescribe  a 
Elmr'lfled  leport  form  for  use  In  remitting 
the  Uniform  Combined  State  and  Lo-al  Sales 
and  Use  Tax.  Such  reports  could  be  required 
no  more  fr.quently  than  quarterly. 

3.  Auciits — Forgiveness  for  Past  Liability. 
Statei  would  have  the  same  rights  to  audit 
for  Uniform  Combined  State  and  Local  Sales 
and  Use  Taxes  as  they  do  now  for  regular 
r'les  or  use  tax.  However,  no  State  would 
have  the  right  to  assess  sales  or  use  tax  for 
any  prior  period  If  the  seller  were  (1)  not 
registered  In  the  State  for  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  tax;  (2)  had  no  business  location  in 
that  State;  (3)  did  not  regularly  solicit  or- 
ders for  the  sale  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty through  employees  present  In  the  State; 
or  (4)  did  not  regularly  engage  In  the  deliv- 
ery of  property  In  the  State,  other  than  by 
common  carrier  or  United  States  mall. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Eastland)  : 
S.  2081.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further- 
ing the  conservation,  protection,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  land,  water, 
and  related  resources  for  sustained  use 
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and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

LAini   AM)   WATER    RESOT7SCE   CONSERVATION 
ACT   OF    1975 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  with  my  dls- 
tingxiished  colleague  from  Mississippi, 
(Mr.  Eastland),  in  introducing  S.  2081, 
the  Land  and  Water  Resource  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resoiut;e  Act  of  1974,  which  was 
authored  by  Senator  Humphrzt.  It  Is  an 
effort  to  set  natural  resource  policy  in  a 
systematic  and  rational  way  so  that  we 
can  deal  with  our  natural  resource  needs 
in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 

In  the  past  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  have  often  found  It  easy 
to  defer  natural  resource  decisions  until 
many  of  our  priceless  resources  were  lost 
for  all  time. 

This  l^slatlon  provides  a  system 
which  will  keep  us  all  aware  of  what  Is 
happening  to  our  land  and  water  bases 
and  establishes  a  mechanism  to  make 
policy  decisions  to  meet  national  needs 
for  food  and  fiber,  clean  water,  com- 
munity development,  recreation  and 
wildlife  protection  In  an  environmentally 
sound  setting. 

Neither  Senator  Eastland  nor  I  view 
this  bill  as  an  end  all.  The  language  is 
not  locked  in  concrete.  In  the  months  to 
come  we  will  work  with  many  individuals 
and  organizations  to  perfect  the  bill  and 
ultimately  produce  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  getting  the  job  done  in  the 
most  efficient  manner. 

This  was  the  procedure  which  Senator 
Humphrey  used  with  his  act.  The  result 
was  that  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resource  Act  has  broad  support 
all  across  the  Nation,  both  from  industry 
and  from  the  environmental  movement. 
We  will  be  seeking  this  same  consensus. 
Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  vast  in 
its  land  area,  and  sometimes,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  tend  to  think  of  it  as  limitless. 
But  our  population  is  still  growing.  In  not 
too  many  years  it  will  have  reached  300 
million.  Metropolitan  boundaries  are  ex- 
panding rapidly  so  that  subdivisions  now 
occupy  what  was  once  farmland. 

Furthermore,  the  world  has  entered  a 
new  era  of  food  scarcity.  This  has  meant 
spiraling  prices,  shrinking  grain  sup- 
plies and  regional  famine  in  many 
nations. 

Since  the  Depression  years,  U.S.  capac- 
ity has  exceeded  demands  for  agricul- 
tural products.  Excess  capacity  was 
fueled  by  a  combination  of  rich  natural 
resources  and  rapid  technological 
advance. 

But  those  days  may  be  gone  forever. 
The  rate  of  technological  development 
which  permitted  the  American  farmer  to 
feed  52  people  besides  himself  may  be 
slowing  down.  We  have  asked  our  farmers 
to  go  all  out — to  plant  virtually  every 
available  acre. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  ask  the 
question:  WUl  there  be  enough  land  to 
feed  our  citizens  and  to  meet  the  export 
demand?  Fortunately,  the  U.S.  land  re- 
source base  seems  to  be  ample  for  future 
domestic  needs — at  least  to  beyond  the 
year  2000.  It  also  seems  likely  that  our 


farmers  will  have  land  and  technology 
sufficient  to  make  sizable  export  com- 
mitments. 

But  it  may  not  come  easily.  How  well 
we  do  will  depend  on  our  potential  for 
higher  productivity  per  acre  and  the 
possibility  of  increasing  crop  acres. 

And  as  we  learned  during  the  dust  bowl 
era  of  the  1930's,  when  Nebraska  topsoil 
made  the  sky  black  over  the  city  of 
Washington,  all-out  production  can  be 
costly  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  sound 
conservation  practices. 

In  some  of  our  Western  States,  many 
acres  of  farmland  are  being  lost  to  soil 
saUnlty.  In  some  places  in  Iowa,  as  much 
as  100  tons  of  top  soil  per  acre  per  year 
are  lost  to  wind  erosion. 

Oiu-  land  and  water  resources  are  essen- 
tial to  the  Nation's  economic  and  social 
well-being.  They  must  be  conserved,  pro- 
tected, and  enhanced  in  order  to  avoid 
their  loss,  misuse,  and  damage. 

Soil  erosion  creates  a  serious  sedi- 
mentation problem.  Sediment  is  by  far 
the  major  pollutant  of  surface  waters, 
and  some  of  the  highest  sediment  yields 
come  from  the  most  productive  and  most 
intensely  cultivated  soils.  Water  quality 
in  lakes  and  streams  is  reduced  by  the 
nutrients  and  pesticides  carried  there  by 
runoff  water. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  shift 
away  from  soil  conserving  crop  rotations. 
Much  of  the  current  production  Is  either 
a  continuous  single  crop,  or  a  rotation 
of  two  Intensive  row  crops,  such  as  com 
and  soybeans.  Modem  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  have  made  this  system 
feasible. 

Although  continuous  single-cropping 
Is  efficient  and  profitable,  it  increases  the 
erosion  hazard  and  the  need  for  soil  con- 
servation practices.  There  has  been  a 
recent  movement  toward  elimination  of 
shelter  belts  designed  during  the  1930's 
and  1940's  to  limit  wind  erosion. 

In  a  report  issued  just  last  month,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said: 

Unless  actions  are  taken  to  encourage 
farmers  to  renovate  and  preserve  existing 
windbreaks,  rather  than  remove  them,  an 
Important  resource,  which  has  taken  many 
years  to  develop,  could  be  lost,  and  adjacent 
croplands  could  erode  and  become  less  pro- 
ductive. 

In  1973,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Robert  Long  said  at  a  meeting  of 
soil  conservation  commissioners : 

This  is  no  time  to  have  a  great  plow  up 
foUowed  by  a  great  wash  away.  If  our  soils 
become  pollutants  Instead  of  a  resource,  the 
long  Investment  that  we  and  you  have  made 
will  go  down  the  drain  and  a  good  many  fu- 
tures with  It. 

Mr.  Long  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  have  initiated  a  national  educa- 
tional campaign,  the  theme  of  which 
is  "Produce  More,  Protect  More." 

This  is  a  laudable  effort.  But  it  does  not 
take  the  place  of  the  hundreds  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  specialists  who 
have  been  lost  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  because  of  reductions  in  Federal 
employment.  It  does  not  fill  the  yawning 
gap  in  Federal  policy  embodied  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  premise 
that  the  Job  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  was  completed  with  the  end  of 
the  dust  bowl. 


What  we  must  have  Is  a  systematic 
appraisal  of  our  water  and  land  bases  so 
that  we  have  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  what  is  happening  to  these 
resources  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Then  we  must  devise  a  program  for 
taking  appropriate  action  to  resolve  the 
problems  associated  with  these  resources. 
And  finally  we  must  have  an  analytical 
device  that  will  provide  Congress  with 
the  Information  needed  regarding  the 
stewardship  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

In  essence,  these  three  elements  are 
what  would  be  set  up  under  this  pro- 
posed Land  and  Water  Resource  Con- 
servation Act. 

This  act  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  achieve  and 
maintain,  first,  quality  and  quantity  in 
the  natural  resource  base  for  sustained 
use;  second,  quality  in  the  environment 
to  provide  attractive,  convenient,  and 
satisfying  places  to  live,  work,  and  play; 
and  third,  quality  in  the  standard  of 
living  based  on  commimlty  improvement 
and  adequate  income. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promote  the  attainment  of  this  policy 
by  appraising  the  land,  water,  and  re- 
lated resources  of  the  Nation  and  de- 
veloping a  program  for  furthering  the 
conservation,  protection,  and  enhance- 
ment of  these  resources  on  private  and 
non-Federal  lands.  The  appraisal  and 
the  program  are  required  to  be  com- 
pleted by  December  31,  1976,  and  up- 
dated every  5  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  fur- 
ther required  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  appraisal  and 
the  program  each  time  It  Is  updated.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  each  year  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  in  attaining  the  objec- 
tives of  this  act. 

As  I  see  it,  with  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  operating 
imder  the  same  kind  of  system  of  ap- 
praising problems  and  finding  solutions 
to  those  problems,  the  activities  of  these 
two  Important  resource  agencies  can 
interface  in  many  instances  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  avoid  duplication. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  President,  we 
will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  all  parties 
who  have  an  interest  in  this  Nation's 
resources  so  that  we  can  forge  this  bill 
into  the  best  possible  legislation.  We  will 
welcome  any  responsible  comments  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Eastland,  the 
cosponsor  of  this  measure,  Is  hospitalized 
following  an  imtimely  accident.  He  has 
prepared  a  statement  to  be  presented 
at  this  time,  but  is  necessarily  absent 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record  following  the  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Eastland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Eastland 
I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  In  the  Introduction  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Resource  Conservation  Act 
of  1976. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  at  such  time  as  the  bUl 
Is  perfected  and  we  are  able  to  introduce  a 
clean  version  of  it  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  wlU  see  fit  to  Join  U8 
in  Its  sponsorship. 

Despite  a  significant  effort  by  Amerloan 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  reduce  soU  erosion 
since  the  1930's  the  problem  is  stlU  a  serious 

one. 

Attaining  higher  farm  production  at  rea- 
sonable costs  will  require  wise  land  use, 
including  the  appUcation  of  appropriate 
conservation  management  systems. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  losing  some 
of  our  most  productive  land  to  urbanization, 
and  there  Is  very  little  likelihood  that  this 
land  wlU  ever  be  returned  to  agricultural 
production. 

While  average  crop  yields  may  increase 
over  the  short  run  in  areas  where  there  are 
excessive  soil  loses,  erosion  will  decrease  the 
j^eld  and  Increase  production  costs  over  the 
long  run. 

Soil  erosion  creates  a  serioxis  sedimenta- 
tion problem.  Sediment  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  pollutant  of  surface  waters. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  shift 
away  from  crop  rotation  in  some  areas  to- 
ward a  continuous  single  crop  or  rotation  of 
two  intensive  row  crops  like  corn  and  soy- 
beans. 

Further,  several  disturbing  trends  have 
been  observed  by  scientists  in  the  great 
plains  which  could  create  serious  dust 
storms  In  years  of  drought  and  high  wind. 

Certainly,  decisions  concerning  food  pro- 
duction and  conservation  practices  should 
take  Into  account  the  probabUlty  of  adverse 
weather  conditions.  Including  droiight, 
heavy  rains  and  flood.  Ck>nservatlon  prac- 
tices should  be  pituined  to  withstand  these 
times  of  adverse  weather. 

This  means  that  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore 
the  important  resoxirce  we  have  In  the  soil 
conservation  service.  But  It  also  means  that 
we  have  to  give  SCS  the  resources  necessary 
so  that  we  do  not  faU  behind  in  o\ir  efforts 
to  protect  the  nation's  land  and  water. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  because  of  pre- 
viously cheap  Inputs  for  agriculture  and  crop 
surpluses  year  after  year  that  we  have  begun 
to  Ignore  the  need  for  sound  water  and  soil 
conservatlou  practices,  and  therefore  we  have 
been  ignoring  SCS.  This  could  prove  to  be  a 
fatal  sin  of  ommisslon. 

In  addition  to  protecting  our  resources,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  rural  community  development,  pro- 
viding for  flood  control,  recreation,  water 
supply  and  many  other  community  benefits 
under  the  small  watershed  and  resource  con- 
servation and  development  programs. 

The  acceptance  of  these  programs  for  im- 
portant community  benefits  Is  pointed  out  In 
a  new  study  by  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  called 
"The  Small  Watershed  Program  and  Its  Role 
in  Community  Development." 

The  bill  which  Senator  Huddleston  and  I 
are  introducing  today  covers  the  gamut  of 
SCS  programs.  Including  flood  protection, 
land  treatment,  water  supply,  recreation,  pol- 
lution control.  Irrigation  and  reforestation. 

The  bill  provides  a  systematic  method 
through  which  we  can  be  made  aware  of  the 
problems  we  are  having  Insofar  as  our  renew- 
able resources  are  concerned.  And  it  provides 
for  the  development  of  a  program  so  that 
these  problems  can  be  dealt  with  In  an  ade- 
quate and  timely  fashion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  Imperative 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  initiate 
the  land  Inventory  and  monitoring  program 
established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972,  and  wUl  have  to  in- 
crease Its  soil  survey  work  if  a  reasonable 
assessment  of  the  land  and  water  situation 
Is  to  be  accomplished. 


But  if  we  can  get  this  mechanism  in  gear, 
I  believe  that  the  Land  and  Water  Resource 
Conservation  Act  of  1975  wUl  do  much  to  en- 
hance the  status  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  renew  the  Nation's  interest  in 
protecting  and  improving  its  soil  and  water 
resources. 


S.  2081 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land  and  Water 
Resource   Conservation  Act  of  1975". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  There  is  a  growing  demand  on  the 
land,  water,  and  related  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  meet  present  and  future  needs  for 
food  and  fiber,  rural  and  urban  development, 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  community 
water  supply,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and 
recreational  facilities,  and  other  needs  of 
the  people. 

(2)  These  resources  are  essential  to  the 
Nation's  economic  and  social  well  being,  and 
they  must  be  conserved,  protected,  and  en- 
hanced to  avoid  their  loss,  misuse,  and  dam- 
age. 

(3)  It  has  been  the  continuing  policy  of 
Congress  to  maintain  and  Improve  the  re- 
source base  of  the  United  States  while  using 
the  resoiurces  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

(4)  The  Congress,  in  its  concern  for  sus- 
tained use  of  the  resource  base,  created  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  pos- 
sesses the  information,  technical  expertise, 
and  delivery  system  for  providing  assistance 
on  soil,  plant,  and  water  relationships  to  the 
land  user. 

(5)  The  arrangements  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  cooperates  with  State 
governments,  with  other  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, and  with  land  users  have  effectively 
aided  in  the  restoration  of  the  badly  deterio- 
rated resource  conditions  of  the  past  and 
should  be  utUized  to  their  fullest  extent  in 
the  futvire  as  a  framework  for  maintaining 
quality  in  our  resoxirces. 

declarations  of  polict  and  purpose; 
promotion  thereof 
Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  con- 
servatioh  of  land,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources, it  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  achieve  and  maintain — 

(1)  quaUty  and  quantity  in  the  natural 
resource  base  for  sustained  use; 

(2)  quality  in  the  environment  to  provide 
attractive,  convenient,  and  satisfying  places 
to  live,  work,  and  play;  and 

(3)  quality  in  the  standard  of  living  based 
on  community  improvement  and  adequate 
income. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  promote  the  at- 
tainment of  the  policy  and  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  subsection  (a)  by — 

(1)  appraising  the  land,  water,  and  re- 
lated resources  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  developing  a  program  for  furthering 
the  conservation,  protection,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  land,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources on  private  and  non-Federal  lands  of 
the  Nation;  and 

(3)  providing  to  Congress,  through  re- 
ports, the  information  developed  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  by  providing  Congress  with  an  an- 
nual evaluation  report  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8. 

appraisal 
Sec.  4.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  and  need  for  obtaining  and  maintaining 
Information  on  the  current  status  of  land. 


water,  and  related  resources,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out, 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  a 
continuing  appraisal  of  the  land,  water,  and 
related  resources  of  the  Nation.  The  ap- 
praisal shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  Data  on  the  land,  water,  and  related 
resources. 

<2)  An  analysis  of  the  potential  of  those 
resources  for  various  uses. 

(3)  A  determination  of  the  changes  in  the 
status  and  condition  of  those  resources. 

(4)  A  discussion  of  current  laws,  policies, 
programs,  rights,  regulations,  ownerships, 
and  other  consideration  associated  with  the 
land. 

(b)  The  appraisal  shall  utilize  data  col- 
lected under  this  Act  and  pertinent  data  and 
current  Information  coUected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  organizations.  The 
Secretary  shaU  establish  an  Integrated  system 
capable  of  using  combinations  of  resource 
data  to  determine  the  quality  and  potential 
for  alternative  uses  of  the  resource  base  and 
to  Identify  areas  of  local.  State,  and  national 
concerns  pertaining  to  land  conservation,  re- 
source use  and  development,  and  environ- 
mental improvement. 

(c)  The  appraisal  shall  be  made  in  co- 
operation with  conservation  districts  and 
State  governments  and  under  such  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  en- 
sure public  participation. 

(d)  A  report  of  the  appraisal  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  December  31,  1976,  and  each  5-year 
interval  thereafter. 

LAND    AND    water    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  achieving  the  national  land  and 
water  poUcy  and  purpose  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  develop,  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  a  National  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Program  (hereinafter  called  the  "pro- 
gram") for  furthering  land  and  water  con- 
servation on  the  private  and  non-Federal 
lands  of  the  Nation.  The  program  shall  set 
forth  the  direction  for  future  soli  and  water 
conservation  efforts  based  on  the  current 
land,  water,  and  related  resource  appraisal 
developed  In  accordance  with  section  4  of 
this  Act,  taking  into  consideration  both  the 
long  and  short  term  needs  of  the  Nation 
The  program  shall  also  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

(1)  Analysis  of  the  Nation's  land  water 
and  related  resource  problems. 

(2)  Analysis  of  existing  authorities  and 
adjustments  needed. 

(3)  An  evaluation,  based  on  a  system  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  on-going  programs  and 
the  progress  being  achieved  in  meeting  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  objectives  In  this 
Act. 

(4)  Alternative  methods  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  environmental  improvement 
and  enhancement  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources. 

(5)  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Input  required 
to  Implement  the  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  the  development  of 
the  program,  shaU  provide  for  participation 
by  the  public,  through  conservation  dlstrlcta. 
local  and  State  government  organizations 
and   agencies,   and  other  means. 

(c)  The  program  plan  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  December  31,  1976,  and  up- 
dated each  S-year  Interval  thereafter. 

report  to  congress 
Sec.  6.  (a)  On  the  first  day  Congrass 
convenes  in  1977,  and  each  5-year  interval 
thereafter,  the  President  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  report 
of  the  appraisal  and  the  program  of  land. 
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water,  and  related  resources  as  set  forth  In 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  during  budget  prepara- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1978.  and  annually  there- 
after, shall  prepare  a  report  which  evaluates 
the  program's  effectiveness  In  attaining  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain pertinent  data  from  the  current  re- 
source appraisal  and  an  analysis  of  pro- 
gram adjustments  and  needed  legislation. 

DtPLNlllONS 

Sec.  7.  Aa  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "land,  water,  and  related 
resources"  means  those  resources  which  come 
within  the  scoije  of  authorities  and  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  The  term  "land  and  water  conserva- 
tion program"  means  a  framework  for  attain- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

AtTTHORlZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
credit,  in  lieu  of  a  deduction,  for  interest 
paid  on  a  mortgage  on  a  taxpayer's  prin- 
cipal residence.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  home  own- 
ership and  the  building  of  new  and  re- 
placement housing  for  American  fam- 
ilies through  a  variety  of  programs.  One 
method  has  been  the  deduction  for  in- 
terest paid  on  a  home  mortgage — a  tax 
expenditure.  This  kind  of  tax  expendi- 
ture has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
methods  through  which  we  could  stimu- 
late the  production  of  homes  and  at  the 
same  time  assist  low-  and  middle-income 
families  to  enter  the  housing  market  at 
the  time  when  their  need  for  housing  was 
the  most  severe. 


Unfortunately,  however,  the  tax  de- 
duction method  is  no  longer  working  to 
assist  the  low-  and  moderate-middle- 
income  family.  We  have  now  reached  the 
point  at  which  this  tax  expenditure  is 
helpful  only  to  the  wealthy  or  the  very 
upper  income  family  in  the  purchasing 
of  a  family  home.  In  addition,  because  of 
the  regressive  nature  of  the  deduction  as 
opposed  to  the  tax  credit,  the  value  of 
this  tax  expenditure  to  taxpayers  in  the 
upper-income  brackets  Is  much  greater 
even  for  existing  and  old  mortgages.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  us  to  reestablish  our 
goals  and  rethink  our  method  for  reach- 
ing those  goals. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect the  inequities  present  in  our  current 
system  and  intended  to  once  again  pro- 
vide needed  stimulation  and  help  to  the 
construction  industry  which  serves  the 
average  American  family  by  building 
homes. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
provide  a  tax  credit  of  45  percent  of  the 
interest  paid  on  a  mortgage  owed  by  a 
taxpayer  for  his  principal  residence  only. 
There  is  a  dollar  limitation  of  $2,000 
which  would  keep  this  tax  expenditure 
within  bounds  and  which  would  make  it 
most  helpful  to  the  middle  income  family 
which  is  now  being  shut  out  of  the  hous- 
ing market.  It  would  replace  the  current 
tax  deduction  only  for  the  principal  resi- 
dence, leaving  the  deduction  in  place 
for  investment  real  estate,  second  homes, 
and  other  mortgages. 

I  believe  that  this  correction  in  our 
tax  system  will  allow  us  to  begin  to  move 
forward  once  again  toward  our  goal  of 
a  decent  home  for  every  American 
family. 

Mr.  President,  I  hardly  need  to  out- 
line for  my  colleagues  the  sad  state  of 
the  construction  industry  this  year — par- 
ticularly the  homebuilding  segment  of 
that  industry.  From   a  seasonally  ad- 


justed annual  rate  of  2.5  million  private 
housing  starts  in  January  of  1973,  the 
housing  industry  has  slowly  and  steadily 
deteriorated  to  a  low  of  only  868,000  ad- 
justed annual  rate  in  December  of  1974 
The  Federal  Government  has  suspended 
or  terminated  nearly  all  of  its  subsidized 
housing  programs,  and  the  new  section 
(8)  leased  housing  program  has  yet  to 
produce  its  first  housing  unit.  Every  day 
more  and  more  families  are  being  forced 
to  live  In  substantard  houses,  with  no 
alternative  in  sight.  Clearly,  even  con- 
sidering the  economic  problems  which 
beset  the  Nation  generally,  something  is 
very  wrong  in  this  one  industry. 

The  costs  associated  with  homeowner- 
ship  have  increased  rapidly  for  two  rea- 
sons :  Interest  rates  have  nearly  doubled 
for  the  average  homeowner,  and  infla- 
tion has  skyrocketed  the  cost  of  building 
materials.  This  double  whammy  has  hurt 
both  the  industry  and  the  customer 
making  it  impossible  for  the  industry  to 
continue  to  produce  for  an  average  family 
and  making  it  impossible  for  the  average 
family  to  continue  to  be  a  customer. 

It  now  requires  an  annual  income  in 
excess  of  $25,000  to  purchase  the  average 
new  home.  However,  the  median  family 
income  is  only  a  little  more  than  $12,000. 
The  middle-income  family  can  be  said  to 
be  in  the  $8,000  to  $15,000  income  bracket 
Less  than  25  percent  of  all  American 
families  are  above  $20,000  annual  in- 
come—the income  which  is  high  enough 
to  purchase  a  home  in  the  median  price 
range. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  appendix  I,  Median 
Price  of  Single-Family  Homes  and  Re- 
quired Income,  1969-74,  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  Report  on  Availability  of 
Homes  for  Middle-Income  Families,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 


APPENDIX  I 

MEDIAN  PRICE  OF  SINGLE-FAMILY  HOMES  AND  REQUIRED  INCOME,  196»-74 
NEW  HOMES 


Year 


Mortgage 
amount  with  lO 
u   ..  percent 

Meoiin  price       downpayment 


Median  effective 
Interest  rate 


Monthly  housing  expense 

Estimated  taxes, 

insurance, 

maintenance. 

Principal  and  repair,  and 

interest '  utilities  3 


Total 


Estimated 

Required         percent  of  all 

minimum       families  having 

annual  income    minimum  income 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974., 


)34,100 

35,500 

36,300 

37,300 

« 37, 100 

•41,300 


$30,690 
31,950 
32,670 
33,570 
33,390 
37, 170 


7.81 
8.45 
7.74 
7.60 
7.95 
9.27 


$221 
245 
234 
237 
244 
306 


$113 
128 
130 
138 
153 
180 


>  Based  on  mortgage  term  of  30  yr. 

tnort^'^**"  ''*'*  '"  "*'"  ""*  ""*'"*  '"'^'"''''  ""*'  *"""**  ''"''"^^  "'"'  ''"A-'nsured  sec  203 
>Tnis  series  was  adjusted  in  1973. 
<  November  1974  data. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
rate  at  which  new  housing  units  are 
started  seems  to  be  bottoming  out  some- 
what, and  over  the  past  several  months 
all  financial  Intermediaries,  particularly 
the  savings  and  loan  associations,  have 
experienced  inflows  of  new  savings. 
These  inflows,  which  provide  the  funds 
for  new  mortgage  loans,  have  been  gen- 
erated by  declines  in  short  term  interest 


$334 

$16,030 

IS 

373 

17,900 

17 

364 

17,470 

20 

375 

18,000 

ZS 

397 

19,060 

2S 

486 

23, 330 

» 

•  Not  available. 
DMm^'  """•  ^'^"'^  ""'"*  '■°'"  ^'"^  ^°"''-  '"''  Congressional  Research  Service-Economic* 


rates.  As  these  funds  build  up  and  as  long 
term  interest  rates  moderate,  housing 
sales  should  increase,  pushing  up  the  rate 
of  new  housing  starts.  However,  high  in- 
terest rates  and  inflated  building  costs 
will  keep  the  cost  high— and  keep  the 
moderate  middle  income  family  out  of 
the  market.  If  families  cannot  afford  to 
buy  new  homes,  housing  starts  will  be 
limited  to  homes  for  the  wealthy  or  to 


rental  units.  If  mortgage  interest  rates 
rise  too  high,  even  these  will  be  cut  back. 
High  construction  costs,  high  interest 
rates,  and  rapidly  rising  operating  costs 
combine  to  create  rents  so  high  that  the 
market  for  new,  rental  construction  is 
also  limited  to  a  small  proportion  of  all 
households. 

This  year  a  $2,000  tax  credit  is  being 
given  to  home  buyers  in  an  effort  to  re- 
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duce  inventories  of  unsold  homes.  This 
tax  credit  is  going  almost  exclusively  to 
upper  and  upper  middle  income  fam- 
ilies. The  cost  to  the  treasury  of  this  one- 
shot  boost  to  the  homebuilding  industry 
is  high.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  lead 
the  way  to  more  building  next  year  to  re- 
place depleted  inventories.  This  1-year 
tax  credit,  however,  does  nothing  to  help 
the  middle  income  and  lower  middle  in- 
come American  family.  The  figures 
quoted  above,  illustrating  the  fact  that 
only  the  top  25  percent  of  families  can 
qualify  for  loans  to  purchase  new  homes, 
still  apply — even  if  we  allow  a  1-year  tax 
credit  to  assist  with  the  first  year's  pur- 
chase. Purchasers,  of  course,  must  qualify 
so  that  they  can  meet  next  year's  prin- 
ciple, interest,  and  tax  payments,  in  order 
to  receive  this  year's  tax  credit. 

What  then,  should  our  answer  be  to 
this  problem?  It  is  clear  that  the  most 
serious  housing  problem  is  faced  by 
those  families  with  incomes  below 
$20,000 — the  bulk  of  all  American  fami- 
lies. The  young  family,  just  starting  out, 
and  the  senior  citizen  family,  living  on 
limited  funds,  are  probably  most  seri- 
ously hurt  by  the  present  situation — but 
all  middle  American  families  are  increas- 
ingly in  danger  in  this  housing  crisis. 

Federal  housing  assistance  should  be 
targeted  at  this  group.  The  most  far- 
reaching  and  expensive  Federal  housing 
subsidy — the  individual  income  tax 
mortgage  expense  deduction — is  heavily 
weighted  toward  the  rich,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated. A  much  more  equitable  and  ef- 
fective way  of  subsidizing  home  pur- 
chases would  be  to  replace  the  mortgage 
expense  deduction  with  a  tax  credit,  as 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide up  to  $2,000  credit  at  a  rate  of  45 
percent  of  interest  on  a  mortgage  for  a 
principal  residence  only.  This  will  allow 
an  estimated  100,000  new  single  family 
homes  to  be  built  and  sold  to  the  esti- 
mated 100,000  families  who  would  be  able 
to  qualify  with  this  small  boost  in  their 
take  home  pay.  The  legislation  limits 
this  tax  credit  to  principal  residence 
only,  and  provides  for  use  in  joint  or  co- 
operative ownership  situations,  such  as 
condominiums,  as  well  as  for  partial  use 
of  a  building  as  a  principal  residence. 
The  Economics  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  using  the  Data  Resources,  Inc. 
Econometric  Model  of  the  United  States, 
estimates  that  the  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  of  instituting  this  tax  credit 
In  place  of  the  existing  mortgage  deduc- 
tion would  be  $4.5  billion. 

There  would,  however,  be  secondary 
effects  which  would  significantly  lower 
the  total  cost  of  the  tax  credit  proposal, 
as  a  result  of  increased  new  construction 
and  the  stimulative  effect  throughout 
the  economy.  Both  individual  construc- 
tion workers  and  corporate  construction 
industry  would  pay  higher  taxes  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increased  production.  These 
secondary  effects  are  estimated  to  lower 
the  additional  cost  of  the  tax  credit  plan 
by  $2.6  billion  in  1975  and  by  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  1976.  Thus  the  real  additional  cost 
would  even  out  to  $2  billion  or  less,  de- 
pending on  the  accuracy  of  the  projec- 
tion by  the  econometric  model.  It  is  in- 


teresting to  note  that  the  econometric 
model  indicated  very  little  change  in  the 
rate  of  inflationai-y  pressures  as  a  result 
of  this  tax  change. 

Mr.  President,  in  1948  the  Congress 
committed  the  Nation  to  the  goal  of  a 
"decent  home  in  a  suitable  hving  envi- 
ronment for  every  American  family."  We 
are  still  a  long  way  from  reaching  that 
goal.  In  fact,  we  are  tp^ay  slipping  fur- 
ther away  from  that  gokl.  Every  month 
fewer  and  fewer  families  are  able  to 
qualify  for  loans  to  purchase  homes,  and 
fewer  and  fewer  homes  are  being  built 
to  fit  within  the  price  range  of  the  aver- 
age family. 

Perhaps  the  American  premise  that 
home  ownership  is  a  virtue  is  a  false 
premise.  Perhaps  we  cannot,  given  the 
current  world  situation,  continue  to 
strive  for  that  goal.  Perhaps  home  own- 
ership has  become  a  luxury  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  American.  We 
must  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 
and  make  a  decision.  We  have  made 
some  progress  in  eliminating  substand- 
ard housing  by  the  establishment  of  sub- 
sidies for  rental  housing  and  low-income 
housing  subsidies.  We  have  assisted  and 
continue  to  assist  the  wealthy  and  near- 
wealthy  through  the  tax  deduction  sub- 
sidy. The  one  group  we  have  not  helped 
enough,  and  are  not  helping  at  all  today, 
is  the  middle  income  average  American 
family — the  group  which  pays  the  bulk 
of  the  taxes  to  support  other  programs. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  time 
for  us  to  reform  our  national  housing 
policy,  shifting  the  major  emphasis  away 
from  aiding  the  wealthy  toward  helping 
those  famines  in  the  lower  three-fourths 
of  the  income  distribution.  We  must  re- 
organize our  thinking  to  account  for  all 
types  of  subsidies,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct, and  make  sure  that  our  actions 
match  our  goals  and  our  priorities.  With 
a  gross  national  product  of  $1.5  trillion, 
I  refuse  to  believe  we  cannot  find  a  way 
to  house  the  moderate-Income  family. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
change  In  our  method  of  tax  expendi- 
ture, to  support  the  working  people  of 
this  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with 
tables  I  through  IV,  to  illustrate  the  cost 
and  tax  information  apphcable  to  this 
proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2082 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  42  as  43, 
and  by  inserting  after  section  41  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"Sec.  42.  Interest  on  Peincipal  Residence. 

"(a)  Oenekal  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  45  per- 
cent of  the  sum  of  the  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
cured  during  the  taxable  year  by  the  taz- 
imyer  on  Indebtedness  secured  by  a  mortgage 


on  real  property  owned  and  used  by  him  as 
his  principal  residence  or  on  a;:y  other  In- 
debtedness Incurred  by  him  to  acquire  or 
Improve  real  property  used  by  him  as  his 
principal  residence. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Dollar  limitation. — The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000  ($1,000  In  the  case  of 
a  married  Individual  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn ) . 

"(2)  Application  with  other  credits. — 
The  credit  aUowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
credits  allowed  by  the  preceding  sections  of 
this  subpart  (other  than  by  sections  31 
and  39). 

"(c)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Property  used  in  part  as  principal 
residence— In  the  case  of  property  only  a 
portion  of  which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  aa 
his  principal  residence,  there  shall  be  taken 
into  account,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
so  much  of  the  Interest  paid  or  accured  by 
him  with  respect  to  such  property  as  Is  de- 
termined, under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  be  attribut- 
able to  the  portion  of  such  property  used  by 
him  as  his  principal  residence. 

"(2)  Joint  ownership. — In  the  case  of 
property  owned  and  used  by  two  or  more 
Individuals  (other  than  a  husband  and  wife) 
as  their  principal  residence,  the  limitations 
provided  by  subsection  (c)(1)  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  be  applied  collectively  to  such 
Individuals. 

"(3)  Cooperative  housing. — For  purposes 
of  thU  section,  an  individual  who  is  a  ten- 
ant-stockholder in  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation  (as  defined  In  section  216(b) ) 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  house 
or  apartment  which  he  Is  entitled  to  occupy 
by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  stock  In  such 
corporation,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  or 
accrued  interest  with  respect  to  such  house 
or  apartment  during  the  taxable  year  equal 
to  the  deduction  which  would  be  allowable 
to  him  under  section  216  (a)  (determined 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
section  (relating  to  real  estate  taxes) )  but 
for  the  last  sentence  of  such  section. 

"(4)  Change  op  principal  residence. — If 
during  a  taxable  year  a  taxpayer  changes 
his  principal  residence,  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  that  portion  of 
the  interest  paid  or  accrued  by  him  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  principal  residence  as  is 
properly  allocable  to  the  period  during  which 
It  Is  used  by  him  as  hU  principal  residence. 

"(e)  Regulations. — ^The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  42.  Interest  on  principal  residence. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayment  of  tax.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  163  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Interest)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e) 
and  (f),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Indebtedness  on  Principal  Resi- 
dence.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  Interest  paid  or  accrued 
on  Indebtednes  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
real  property  owned  and  used  by  the  tax- 
payer as  his  principal  residence  or  on  any 
other  indebtedness  Incurred  by  him  to  ac- 
quire or  Improve  real  property  used  by  him 
as  his  principal  residence.". 
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(b)  Section  216(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tenant-stockholders  of  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Mo  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  the 
preceding  sentence  with  respect  to  Interest 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  or  construction 
of  any  house  or  apartment  which  Is  used  by 
the  tenant-Btockb6Ider  as  his  prlnc^Md 
residence.". 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  tha 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  1 


Table  I — StrMMART  or  Tax  CxEDrr  Plan  Cost 

BT  Income  Class 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

O-W.OOO -207 

W.000-$5,000 —18,491 

$5.000-«7,000 -72,069 

»7,00O-«10,00O     -403.624 

$10,000-»15.000 -1,441,686 

•  16,0OO-«20,0OO -1,373.665 

$20.000-$50,000 —1.271,246 

$fiO,0OO-$100,0OO 63,328 

•100.000  and  over 37,083 

Total -4,480,569 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury. 

TABLE  ll.-AVERAGE  TAX  SAVING  OF  AFFECTED  RETURNS 
FROM  TAX  CREDIT.  BY  AG!  CUSS 


AGI  class 


0  to  $3.000 

$3,000  to  J5.000 

$5,000  to  $7,000 

$7,000  to  $10,CO0 

$10,000  to  $15.000 

$15,000  to  $20.000 

$20,000  to  $50,000 

$50,000  to  $100.000 

$100,000  and  over 

Total 18,552,561 


Average  tax 

Returns 

decrease 

14,585 

$14 

154,712 

120 

489,532 

147 

2,  089,  555 

193 

5,  558, 856 

259 

4,961,115 

275 

5, 254, 987 

243 

27, 557 

99 

1,664 

553 

247 


Source:  U.S.  Treasury  and  CRS-Econamics  Division. 


TABLE  III.— AVERAGE  TAX  INCREASE  OF  AFFECTED  RE- 
TURNS FROM  TAX  CREDIT,  BY  AGI  CLASS 


AGI  class 


Average  tax 
Returns  increase 


$15,000  to  $20,000 

1,630 

$32 
119 
224 
620 

$20,000  to  $50,000 

49,423 

$50,000  to  $100.000 

295.502 

$100,000  and  ovef 

61,343 

Total 

407,897 

270 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  and  CRS-Economics  Division. 

TABLE  IV.-COST  OF  HOME  MORTGAGE  INTEREST  EXPENSE, 
BY  INCOME  CLASS 


AGI  class 

Total  cost    Average 

Number  of           in  tax         cost 

affected        revenue          per 

returns  (thousands)    affected 

Table  V — Total  Cost  or  Tax  CEEorr  Plan 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Additional  cost  of  tax  credit 4,480,569 

Cost  of  mortgage  Interest  deduct..  5, 476, 194 


Total    9,956,763 

Source. — U.S.       Treasury       and       CRS — 
Economics  Division. 


0  to  $3,000 14,589  $104  $7 

$3,000  to  $5.000 195.973  14.646  75 

$5,000  to  $7 ,000 585,180  59,297  101 

$7,000  to  $10,000 2,160,472  297,665  138 

$10,000  to  $15.000 5,588,580  996,491  178 

$15,000  to  $20,000 4,963.564  1,273,865  257 

$20,000  to  $50,000 5.352.500  2.336.982  437 

$50,000  to  $100,000 333,087  392,164  1,177 

$100,000  and  over 62,511  104.980  1,679 

Total 19.256.456  5, 476. 194  m 


Source:  U.S.  Treasury  and  CRS-Economics  Division. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (by  request) : 
S.  2083.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  au- 
thorize contracts  between  freight  for- 
warders and  railroads  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2084.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  require 
adequate  compensation  for  owner-opera- 
tor fuel  costs  in  a  transportation  emer- 
gency, and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2085.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve, 
on  an  expedited  basis,  pooling  arrange- 
ments between  carriers  that  are  not  of 
major  transportation  importance  and 
are  not  likely  imduly  to  restrain  com- 
petition, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2086.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  in- 
vestigation and  hearing,  to  require  the 
establishment  of  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property,  and  between  such  car- 
riers and  common  carriers  by  rail,  ex- 
press, and  water,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing,  at  the  request  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  four  bills 
which  the  Commission  proposes  to 
amend  its  statutory  mandate  to  allow 
it  to  institute  what  it  claims  will  be  more 
energy  efficient  regulations  of  motor  car- 
riers. 
These  four  bills  would: 
First,  establish  an  expedited  procedure 
for  approving  small  traffic  pooling  ar- 
rangements between  carriers  but  do  not 
appear  to  unduly  restrain  competition. 
Second,  create  standby  authority  for 
the  Commission  to  regiilate  fuel  com- 
pensation provisions  in  owner-operator 
contracts  during  transportation  emer- 
gencies such  as  the  truclc  strike  in  the 
winter  of  1973-74. 

Third,  grant  the  Commission  author- 
ity to  require  joint  rates  and  through 
routes  between  motor  carriers  and  be- 
tween motor  carriers  and  rail  and  water 
carriers. 

Fourth,  authorize  contracts  between 
freight  forwarders  and  railroads  cover- 
ing rates  and  services  for  an  experi- 
mental period  to  determine  the  extent 
that  such  contracts  will  encourage  less 
than  carload  shippers  to  utilize  energy- 
saving  rail  service. 

Issues  raised  by  this  legislation  have 
been  prominent  during  the  debate  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  the  Commis- 
sion's regulation  of  motor  carriers.  Un- 
like other  proposals  for  modifying  the 
Commission's  transportation  regulatory 
authority  such  as  elements  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Rail  Revitallzatlon  Act, 
these  bills  sisk  for  changes  in  the  Com- 


mission's regulatory  function  which  can- 
not be  achieved  without  congressional 
action.  I  therefore  expect  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  announce  hearings  In 
the  near  future  on  this  legislation  and 
any  other  bills  addressing  similar  motor 
carrier  regulatory  questions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  explanation  and 
justification  for  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  laeing  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2083 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 409(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  UJS:C.  1009(a))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  freight  forwarders  subject  to  this 
part  from  entering  Into  or  operating  under 
contracts  with  common  carriers  by  railroad 
subject  to  part  I  of  this  Act,  or  from  enter- 
ing Into  or  continuing  to  operate  under  con- 
tracts with  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle 
subject  to  part  n  of  this  Act,  governing  the 
utilization  by  such  freight  forwarders  of  the 
services  and  Instrumentalities  of  such  com- 
mon carriers  by  railroad  or  motor  vehicle 
and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  therefor: 
Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  such  contracts 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parties  thereto  to 
establish  Just  reasonable,  and  equitable 
terms,  conditions,  and  compensation  which 
shall  not  unduly  prefer  or  prejudice  any  of 
such  participants,  any  other  freight  for- 
warder, or  any  shipi)er  and  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  national  transportation  policy 
declared  In  this  Act:  And  provided  further, 
That  In  the  case  of  line-haul  transportation 
by  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  between 
concentration  points  and  break-bulk  points 
In  truckload  lots  where  such  line -haul  trans- 
portation is  for  a  total  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  highway  miles  or  more,  such 
contracts  shall  not  permit  payment  to  such 
common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  of  com- 
pensation which  Is  lower  than  would  be  re- 
ceived under  rates  or  charges  established 
under  part  n  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  409  of  the  Interstate  Oom« 
merce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1009)  Is  amended  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  section  (c)  to  read  ss 
foUows: 

"(c)  The  provision  of  paragraph  (a)  au- 
thorizing freight  forwarders  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  railroads  governing  the  utili- 
zation by  such  freight  forwarders  of  the  rail- 
roads' services  and  Instrumentalities  Is  ef- 
fective only  for  a  two-year  period  commenc- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment which  added  this  authorization  to  para- 
graph (a).  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  six  months  prior  to  the  end  of 
said  two-year  period  on  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  on  the  consumer,  shipper,  freight 
forwarder,  and  other  segments  of  the  surface 
transportation  industry  and  Include  therein 
appropriate  recommendations  as  to  whether 
the  provision  should  remain  In  effect,  ter- 
minate or  be  modified. 

Sec.  3.  The  heading  of  section  409  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1009) 
Is  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"Utilization  by  freight  forwarders  of  serv- 
ices of  common  carriers  by  railroad  and  by 
motor  vehicle." 

Explanation  and  Justitication 
This  proposal  amends  section  409  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorM 
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freight  forwarders  to  enter  Into  contracts 
ulth  railroads  governing  the  utilization  by 
the  freight  forwarders  of  the  railroads'  serv- 
ices and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
those  services.  Presantly  section  409  only  au- 
thorizes contracts  between  freight  forward- 
ers and  motor  carriers.  The  authorization  of 
freight  forwarder-railroad  contracts  would 
\»  for  an  experimental  two-year  period,  dur- 
ing which  the  Commission  would  study  the 
effects  of  these  contracts  on  all  interested 
parties  and  would  report  the  results  of  this 
study  along  with  its  recommendations  for 
continuation  of  the  program  to  the  Congress. 
A  substantial  argument  has  been  made  to 
the  Commission  that  the  existence  of  con- 
tract rates  between  freight  forwarders  and 
railroads  will  encourage  less-than-carload 
shippers  to  utilize  energy-saving  rail  service 
and  that  contractual  arrangements  between 
railroads  and  freight  forwarders  could  help 
the  railroads  to  Improve  car  utilization  and 
increase  their  tonnage-carrying  capacity  by 
better  synchronization  and  the  avoidance  of 
empty  car  movements  by  loading  refrigerator 
or  special  purpose  cars  in  the  empty  direc- 
tion. 

Although  in  theory  the  proposal  could  be 
a  very  beneQclal  energy -conserving  measure, 
its  practical  effects  are  not  entirely  clear. 
Thus  we  propose  putting  the  amendment  on 
a  two-year  experimental  baslS;  during  which 
the  energy-saving  effects  of  the  proposal  can 
be  assessed  by  the  Commission  and  the  re- 
sults reported  to  Congress. 

The  proposal  Is  similar  to  the  legislative 
recommendation  made  by  the  Commission 
in  Ex  Parte  No.  266,  Investigation  into  the 
Status  of  Freight  Forwarders  (339  I.C.C.  711) . 
We  are  resubmitting  the  proposal  now  be- 
cause we  believe  that  Its  potential  for  fuel 
conservation  malces  Its  consideration  by  Con- 
gress at  this  time  very  appropriate. 

The  proposal  has  been  modified  In  several 
ways  from  the  prior  Commission  recommen- 
dation. The  proposal  does  not  Include  the 
anti-trust  Immunity  section  which  was  part 
of  the  previous  recommendation.  This  dele- 
Uon  was  made  because  no  substantial  Justi- 
fications for  Inclusion  of  the  Immunity  sec- 
tion have  been  presented  and  there  Is  no 
anti-trust  immunity  for  carriers  entering  In- 
to comparable  Joint  rate/through  route  ar- 
rangements. 

The  proposal  also  extends  to  shippers  the 
protection  against  undue  prejudice  from  the 
contracts  and  requires  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  effect  on  constuners  and  ship- 
pers, in  addition  to  carriers,  in  formulating 
Its  recommendations  as  to  the  continuation 
of  the  program.  These  new  provisions  extend 
the  protection  provisions  of  the  statute  to 
all  interested  parties  and  would  preclude  any 
posslbUlty  that  contract  rates  would  be  ap- 
proved which  would  lead  to  unduly  high 
charges  for  other  shippers.  Also,  the  time 
lor  the  experimental  period  has  been  reduced 
irom  three  years  to  two  on  the  theory  that 
a  two-year  period  Is  sufficient  for  the  Com- 
mission to  assess  the  effects  of  the  proposal. 
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which  it  Is  to  be  In  effect,  and  shall  specify 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  motor 
carrier,  and  requiring  that  during  the  entire 
period  of  any  such  lease,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  a  copy  thereof  shaU  be  carried 
in  each  motor  vehicle  covered  thereby; 

"(2)  such  other  regulations  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  in  order  to  assure  that 
while  motor  vehicles  are  being  so  used  the 
motor  carriers  will  have  full  direction  and 
control  of  such  vehicles  and  will  be  fully 
responsible  for  the  operation  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law  and  regula- 
tions, M  if  they  were  the  owners  of  such 
vehicles.  Including  the  requh-ements  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  with  respect  to  safety  of  operation  and 
equipment  and  inspection  thereof,  which 
requirements  may  Include  but  shaU  not  be 
limited  to  promulgation  of  regiUations  re- 
quiring liability,  and  cargo  insurance  cov- 
ering all  such  equipment;  and 

"(3)  upon  a  finding  that  a  transportation 
emergency  exists  or  Is  anticipated,  regula- 
tions reasonably  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
party,  who  under  the  contract  or  lease  Is 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  fuel.  Is  ad- 
equately compensated  by  the  terms  of  such 
lease  or  contract  for  fuel  costs." 

Explanation  and  Justification 


S.  2084 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ABicrtca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
!«,VE*i.®'  °'  *®  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
lowB^        304(e) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

''(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (f)  hereof,  the  Oommlselon  la  au- 
thwized  to  prescribe,  with  respect  the  use  by 
^otor  carriers  (under  leases,  contracts,  or 
n^  .,*5*"^®™*'^*«)  °'  niotor  vehicles  not 
n^  *.  ^^  *'^®™'  *°  *^®  furnishing  of  trans- 
portation of  property— 

"(1)  regulations  requiring  that  any  such 
hTin  ^°5^*'  °'  o*^*""  arrangement  shall 
the«f^  l°!  *°**  ^  ^"^B«**  ^^  <^be  parties 
hereto,    shall    specify    the    period    during 

CXXI 1391— Part  17 


The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  provision  Is 
to  Insure  that  if  necessary  to  avoid  a  trans- 
portation emergency,  the  Commission  may 
impose  pass-through  requirements  on 
carriers  sufficient  to  compensate  adequately 
owner-operators  for  fuel  cost  Increases  The 
proposal  would  not  give  the  Commission  any 
authority  to  regulate,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  amount  of  fuel  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  owner-operators.  But  It  would 
allow  the  Commission  to  regulate  fuel  com- 
pensation to  owner-operators  In  order  to 
avert  future  transportation  emergencies 
brought  about  by  inordinate  fiuctuatlons  In 
the  price  of  fuel.  Given  the  present  unstable 
world  fuel  situation,  such  fluctuations  seem 
almost  inevitable,  and  thus  this  authority 
could  prove  essential. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  pass-through  of 
compensation  to  owner-operators  to  cover 
fuel  cost  Increases  led  to  the  truck  strike  in 
the  winter  of  1973-74,  and  the  Commission's 
Imposition  of  pass-through  requirements  in 
Special  Permission  No.  74-2526  (which  au- 
thorized the  carriers  to  Implement  a  6-per- 
cent surcharge)  and  In  subsequent  orders  In 
MC-92  (which  partially  Incorporated  the  sur- 
charge Into  the  underlying  rate  base)  played 
a  large  part  in  ending  that  strike  and 
preventing  a  recurrence.  However,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Commission  has 
the  statutory  authority  to  Impose  such  pass- 
through  requirements  has  not  been  deflnl- 
tlvely  resolved  by  any  court.  We  believe  that 
the  general  provisions  of  section  204  give  the 
Commission  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
owner-operators'  fuel  compensation  in  an 
emergency,  but  It  also  has  been  (we  think 
incorrectly)  argued  that  since  section  204(f) 
specifically  delineates  the  owner-operator 
activities  that  the  Commission  may  regulate 
and  does  not  mention  regulation  of  fuel 
compensation.  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
give  the  Commission  that  authority. 

The  Court  that  heard  the  appeal  from  the 
6-percent  surcharge  order  did  not  rule  on 
the  Jurisdiction  question  since  It  ultimately 
dismissed  the  suit  on  the  grounds  of  moot- 
ness.  National  Small  Shipments  Conference 
v.  United  States,  C.A.  No.  74-C-1265  (S.D  N  Y 
1974) .  The  MC-92  orders  were  appealed  twice 
One  Court  ruled  from  the  bench  that  the 
Commission  has  Jurisdiction  to  vary  the  fuel 
compensation  provisions  of  owner-operator 
contracts  In  a  transportation  emergency,  but 
the  Court  never  issued  a  written  opinion, 
and  Its  order  now  is  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Irregular  Route  Carriers  Association 
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v.  United  States,  C.A.  No.  4-72214  (E.D.  Mich 
1974).  In  the  other  appeal,  the  Court  over- 
turned the  MC-92  orders  and  remanded  the 
case  to  the  Commission,  but  it  did  not  nile 
on  the  extent  of  the  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion. Refrigerated  Transport  Corp.  v  United 
States.  CJV.  No.  C  74-1674A  (N.D.  Ca.  1976). 
Because  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  in 
this  area  Is  unclear.  It  is  important  to  have 
it  spelled  out  In  order  to  avoid  any  further 
litigation,  particularly  since  the  action  In- 
volved Is  emergency  in  nature  and  would  lose 
Its  effectiveness  if  tied  up  In  litigation.  In 
presenting  this  proposal  to  Congress,  we  em- 
phasize our  belief  that  we  already  have  the 
statutory  authority,  but  that  a  need  exists 
to  have  it  spelled  out  more  clearly. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
measure  is  timely  given  the  present  In- 
stabUlty  in  fuel  prices.  The  Commission  has 
instituted  Ex  Parte  No.  311,  Effect  of  Modi- 
fying Proclamation  No.  3279  and  Other  An- 
ticipated Energy  Conservation  Measures  on 
the  Operations  of  Carriers  Subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  a  means  of  permitting  the  expedited 
recovery  of  fuel  cost  increases  brought  about 
by  an  Import  tax  or  alternative  measure. 
Since  owner-operators  generally  pay  all  fuel 
costs.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Commission 
will  have  to  Impose  the  same  kind  of  pass- 
through  requirements  that  It  has  Imposed 
In  the  other  proceedings  discussed  herein. 
If  that  Is  the  case,  this  legislative  proposal 
would  be  a  particularly  appropriate  measure 
at  this  time. 

S.  2086 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(1)    of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act   (49 
U.S.C.  5(1))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  Except  upon  specific  approval  by  order 
of  the  Commission  as  in  this  section  pro- 
vided, and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(16)  of  section  1  of  this  part,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  common  carrier  subject  to 
this  part,  part  n.  or  part  III  to  enter  Into 
any    contract,    agreement,    or    combination 
with  any  other  such  common  carrier  or  car- 
riers for  the  pooling  or  division  of  traffic,  or 
of  service,  or  of  gross  or  net  earnings,  or  of 
any  portion  thereof;  and  In  any  case  of  an 
unlawful  agreement  for  the  pooling  or  divi- 
sion of  traffic,  service,  or  earnings  as  afore- 
said each  day  of  its  continuance  shall  be  a 
separate  offense:   Provided,  That  any  party 
may  apply  for  Commission  approval  of  such 
an  agreement  by  filing  said  agreement  with 
the  Commission  not  less  than  30  days  before 
its  effective  date.  Prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  agreement,  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  agreement  la  of  major 
transportation     importance     and     whether 
there  Is  substantial  likelihood  that  the  agree- 
ment will  unduly  restrain  competition  and  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  neither  of 
these  two  factors  exists,  it  shall,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  contained  in  the  agreement 
and  without  hearing,  approve  the  agreement. 
If  the  Commission  determines  either  that  the 
agreement  is  of  major  transportation  impor- 
tance or  that  there  Is  a  substantial  Ukllhood 
that    the    agreement    will    unduly    restrain 
competition,    the    Commission    shall    enter 
upon    a    hearing    concerning    whether    the 
agreement  will  be  in  the  Interest  of  better 
service  to  the  public  or  of  economy  In  oper- 
ation and  whether  it  will  unduly  restrain 
competition;  and  shall  suspend  operation  of 
such  agreement  pending  such  hearing  and 
final  decision  thereon;  and  after  full  hear- 
ing, the  Commission  shall  Indicate  to  what 
extent  It  finds  that  the  agreement  will  be  In 
the  Interest  of  better  service  to  the  public 
or  of  economy  In  operation,  and  will  not  un- 
duly restrain  competition,  and  shall,  to  that 
extent,  approve  and  authorize  the  agreement. 
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U  assented  to  by  all  the  carriers  Involved. 
\uider  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  for 
such  consideration  as  between  such  carriers 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  shall 
be  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  Just  and 
reasonable  In  the  premises :  Provided  further. 
That  any  contract,  agreement,  or  combina- 
tion to  which  any  common  carrier  by  water 
subject  to  part  IH  Is  a  party,  relating  to  the 
pooling  or  division  of  traffic,  service,  or  earn- 
ings, or  any  portion  thereof,  lawfully  exist- 
ing on  the  date  this  paragraph  as  amended 
takes  effect.  If  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  six  months  after  such  date,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  lawful  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Commission,  after  bearing  upon  applica- 
tion or  upon  its  own  Initiative,  may  find  and 
by  order  declare  that  such  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  combination  is  not  in  the  Interest 
of  better  service  to  the  public  or  of  economy 
in  operation,  or  that  it  will  unduly  restrain 
competition." 


Explanation  and  JtrsTmcATioN 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  proposal  is 
to  allow  for  expeditious  Commission  approval 
of  smaller  pooling  arrangements,  which  con- 
tribute to  efficient  transportation  and  en- 
ergy savings  but  do  not  unduly  restrain 
competition.  Presently,  section  5(1)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  provides  that  only 
"after  hearing"  and  after  a  finding  that  a 
pooling  agreement  "will  be  In  the  interest  of 
better  service  to  the  public  or  of  economy  in 
operation,  and  will  not  unduly  restrain  com- 
petition" can  the  Commission  approve  such 
an  agreement. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  section  5(1) 
would  establish  a  procedure  roughly  analo- 
gous to  the  suspension  procedure  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  follow  in  rate  cases. 
It  would  require  carriers  to  file  proposed 
pooling  agreements  with  the  Commission  30 
days  or  more  prior  to  the  agreement's  effec- 
tive date.  Then  the  Commission  would  de- 
termine whether  the  agreement  is  of  major 
transportation  importance  and  whether 
there  Is  substantial  likelihood  that  the 
agreement  will  unduly  restrain  competition. 
If  the  Commission's  preliminary  answers  to 
these  two  inquiries  are  negative,  then  the 
Commission,  prior  to  the  agreement's  effec- 
tive date  and  without  hearing,  shall  approve 
the  agreement.  But  if  either  of  the  Commis- 
sion's preliminary  determinations  are  af- 
firmative, the  Commission  must  suspend  op- 
eration of  the  agreement  and  hold  a  hearing 
on  it. 

Then,  as  under  the  existing  statute,  the 
Commission  can  approve  the  agreement  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  finds  that  the  agree- 
ment will  be  in  the  interest  of  better  service 
to  the  public  or  of  economy  in  operation  and 
will  not  unduly  restrain  competition. 

This  proposal  is  intended  to  allow  for  the 
expeditious  implementation  of  energy  saving 
pooling  arrangements.  The  suspension-type 
procedure  allows  the  Commission  to  take  a 
preliminary  look  at  the  pooling  arrange- 
ment, and  if  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
major  consequence  to  the  nationwide  trans- 
portation system  and  does  not  appear  to 
restrain  competition  unduly,  to  authorize 
the  agreement  to  become  effective  30  days 
after  its  filing.  At  the  same  time.  It  retains 
for  the  Commission  the  necessary  authority 
to  review  fully  major  pooling  arrangements 
•nd  those  agreements  that  may  well  have 
undue  anti-competitive  effects. 

It  is  clear  that  pooling  agreements  can 
lead  to  substantial  energy  savings.  This  pro- 
posal encourages  such  agreements  by  au- 
thorizing summary.  Informal  approval  of  a 
substantial  proportion  of  them.  Once  an 
agreement  is  reached.  It  could,  under  this 
proposal,  be  Implemented  very  quickly  in 
many  cases.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  they  ai« 
not  faced  with  an  extensive  Commission  pro- 
cedxire  to  gain  approval  for  their  agreements 
should  lead  carriers  to  devise  a  greater  num- 


ber of  these  agreements,  particularly  on  a 
relatively  small  scale. 

S. 2086 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
216 (c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U3.C.  316(c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Common  carriers  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  may  establish  reasonable 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates,  charges,  and 
classifications  with  other  such  carriers  or 
with  common  carriers  by  railroad  and/or  ex- 
press and/or  water;  and  common  carriers  of 
passengers  by  motor  vehicle  may  establish 
reasonable  through  routes  and  Joint  rates, 
fares,  or  charges  with  common  carriers  by 
railroad  Gm.d/or  water.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section the  term  'common  carriers  by  water' 
Includes  water  common  carriers  subject  to 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended,  or  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
(including  persons  who  hold  themselves  out 
to  transport  goods  by  water  but  who  do  not 
own  or  operate  vessels) ,  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  and  through  routes  and  Joint 
rates  so  established  and  all  classifications, 
regtilations,  and  practices  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  part. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may,  and  it  shall 
whenever  deemed  by  It  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  public  Interest,  after  full 
hearing  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own 
initiative  without  complaint,  establish 
through  routes.  Joint  classifications,  and 
Joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges  applicable  to 
the  transportation  of  property  by  common 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle  and  other  such  car- 
riers and/or  common  carriers  by  railroad 
and/or  express  and/or  common  carriers  by 
water  subject  to  part  III  and  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  by  common  carriers  by 
motor  vehicle,  and,  when  so  ordered  in  such 
a  proceeding,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  af- 
fected common  carriers  to  establish  and 
maintain  reasonable  through  routes.  Joint 
classifications,  and  Joint  rates,  fares  or 
charges  applicable  thereto.  In  establishing 
any  such  through  routes  the  Commission 
shall  not,  except  as  provided  in  sections  3, 
216(d),  or  305(c),  require  any  carrier  with- 
out its  consent  to  embrace  In  such  route 
substantially  less  than  the  entire  length  of 
Its  route  and  of  any  intermediate  carrier 
operated  In  conjunction  and  under  a  com- 
mon management  or  control  therewith, 
which  lies  between  the  termini  of  such  pro- 
posed through  routes  (a)  unless  such  inclu- 
sion of  lines  would  make  the  through  route 
unreasonably  circuitous  as  compared  with 
another  practicable  through  route  which 
could  otherwise  be  established  or  (b)  unless 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  through 
route  proposed  to  be  established  Is  needed 
in  order  to  provide  adequate,  more  efficient 
or  more  economic  transportation:  Provided, 
That  In  prescribing  through  routes  the  Com- 
mission shall,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest,  and  subject  to  the  fore- 
going limitations  in  claxises  (a)  and  (b), 
give  reasonable  preference  to  the  carrier 
which  originates  the  traffic.  In  the  case  of 
any  through  route  established  by  the  Com- 
mission between  common  carriers  of  property 
by  motor  vehicle  and  other  such  carriers,  the 
limitations  in  this  section  on  the  Commis- 
sion's power  to  establish  through  routes  shall 
apply  only  to  the  carrier  originating  the 
traffic.  No  through  route  and  Joint  rate  ap- 
plicable thereto  shall  be  established  by  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any 
carrier  that  would  participate  therein  to 
meet  its  financial  needs. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  Joint  rates,  fares,  or 
charges  established  pursuant  to  sections  216 
(c)(1)  or  216(c)(2),  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 


the  carrier  parties  thereto  to  establish  Jvist 
and  reasonable  regulations  and  practices  in 
connection  therewith,  and  Just,  reasonable 
and  equitable  divisions  thereof  as  between 
the  carriers  participating  therein  which  shall 
not  unduly  prefer  or  prejudice  any  of  such 
participating  carriers." 

Sec.  2.  Section  216(e)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  316(e))  is  amend- 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person,  State  board,  organiza- 
tion, or  body  politic  may  make  complaint  in 
writing  to  the  Commission  that  any  such 
rate,  fare,  charge,  classification,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  practice,  in  effect,  or  proposed  to 
be  put  Into  effect,  is  or  will  be  in  violation 
of  this  section  or  of  section  217.  Whenever 
after  hearing,  upon  complaint  or  in  an  invest 
tlgatlon  on  its  own  initiative,  the  Commls- 
son  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  individ- 
ual or  Joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  demanded, 
charged,  or  collected  by  any  common  carrier 
or  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  or  by  any  com- 
mon carrier  or  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  In 
conjunction  with  any  common  carrier  or 
carriers  by  railroad  and/or  express  and/or 
water  for  transportation  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign conmierce,  or  any  classification,  rule 
regulation,  or  practice  whatsoever  of  such 
carrier  or  carriers  affecting  such  rate,  fare, 
or  charge  or  the  value  of  the  service  there- 
under, is  or  will  be  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, or  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unduly 
preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial,  it  shall 
determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  or  the  maximum  or  minimum, 
or  maximum  and  minimum  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  tliereafter  to  be  observed,  or  the  law- 
ful classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice thereafter  to  be  made  effective. 

"(2)  All  carriers  party  to  a  through  route 
and  Joint  fare,  whether  established  by  the 
carriers  under  section  216(c)(1)  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  section  216 
(c)  (2),  shall  promptly  pay  divisions  or  make 
Interline  settlements  as  the  case  may  be  with 
other  carriers  party  thereto.  In  the  event  of 
undue  delinquency  in  the  settlement  of  such 
divisions  or  Interline  settlements,  such 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  may  be  sus- 
pended or  canceled  by  the  Commission  un- 
der rules  to  be  prescribed  by  It. 

"(3)  If  any  tariff  or  schedule  canceling  any 
through  route  and  Joint  rate,  fare,  charge,  or 
classification,  whether  established  by  the 
carriers  under  section  216(c)(1)  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  section 
216(c)(2),  without  the  consent  of  all  car- 
riers parties  thereto  or  authorization  by  the 
Commission,  is  suspended  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  investigation,  the  biirden  of  proof 
shall  be  upon  the  carrier  or  carriers  propos- 
ing such  cancellation  to  show  that  It  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest. 

"  (4)  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  empower  the 
Conunission  to  prescribe,  or  Ui  any  manner 
regulate,  the  rate,  fare,  or  charge  for  intra- 
state transportation,  or  any  service  con- 
nected therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing discrimination  against  interstate  com- 
merce or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever." 

explanation  and  justification 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  proposal  Is 
to  amend  section  216  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission, after  hearing  and  determination 
that  such  action  is  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  public  Interest,  to  order  through  routes 
and  Joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property,  and  between  those  car- 
riers and  carriers  by  rail,  express,  and  water. 

This  proposal  eliminates  a  regulatory  gap 
since  the  Commission  already  has  the  au- 
thority to  establish  Intramodal  Joint  rate/ 
through  route  arrangements  between  rail 
carriers,  water  carriers  and  motor  vehicle 
passenger  carriers  and  intermodal  arrange- 
ments between  rail  carriers  and  water  car- 
riers. The  proposal  is  particularly  timely  »t 
this  Juncture  since  it  can  lead  both  to  mone- 
tary and  energy  savings.  It  would  authorize 
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the  Commission  to  establish  routes  which 
are  both  efficient  and  economical,  thus  re- 
ducing fuel  consumption  and  bringing  about 
a  Joint  rate,  wlilch  would  be  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  Individual  rates.  This  authority 
would  also  encourage  the  growth  and  main- 
tenance of  "piggyback"  service  and  would 
have  benefits  for  the  shipper  in  that  he 
would  need  only  one  contract  with  the 
originating  carrier  and  would  be  able  to  as- 
certain the  rate  for  the  through  movement 
by  consulting  a  single  tariff.  Generally  speak- 
ing, this  authority  would  aid  the  Commis- 
sion In  fostering  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system  featuring  greater  efficiency  and 
economy. 

This  proposal  Is  extremely  important  from 
an  energy-efficiency  standpoint  because  it 
would  require  the  carriers  regardless  of 
'  mode  to  establish  interline  relations,  when- 
ever so  ordered.  Under  those  relations,  the 
shipper  could  choose  to  route  its  freight 
over  the  least  circuitous  routes  and  over  the 
most  energy-efficient  combination  of  modes 
or  carriers.  In  so  doing  the  shipper  wovUd 
enjoy  whatever  savings  would  accrue  from 
utilizing  the  Joint-rate  rather  than  a  com- 
bination of  rates  and  each  mode  or  carrier 
could  be  encouraged  to  foster  its  own  sales 
effort  and  growth  primarily  in  those  service 
areas  where  it  has  the  most  energy  efficiency. 

Although  the  language  in  this  proposal  has 
been  streamlined  somewhat,  it  Is  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  Joint  rate/through  route 
proposal  submitted  by  the  Commission  to 
the  93d  Congress.  We  are  resubmitting  it  at 
thU  time  because  we  firmly  believe  that  its 
passage  could  produce  a  more  energy-ef- 
ficient transportation  system. 


My  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr 
Gary  W.  Hart,  Mr.  McIntyre. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Hathaway,     and     Mr.     Hum- 
phrey) : 
S.  2087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  establish  within  the  Small 
Business  Administration  a  new  direct 
low-interest    loan    program    to    assist 
nomeowners  and  builders  In  purchasing 
and  Installing  solar  heating— or  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling— equip- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
OAHY  W.  Hart,  Senator  McIntyre. 
benator  Sparkman,  Senator  Hathaway 
Senator  Humphrey,  and  Senator  Pell 
are  joining  me  today  in  introducing  a  bill 
designed  to  provide  low-interest  loans 
ror  homeowners  to  histall  qualified  solar 
neatlng  and  heating  and  cooling  equip- 

Earlier  this  year  Senator  Hart  of 
uoiorado  and  Congressman  Qude  of 
"^land  jointly  Introduced  legislation 
which  was  similar  in  purpose. 

Since  that  time,  the  Senate  Select 
committee  on  Small  Bushiess  has  held 
nearings  on  the  subject  of  solar  energy 
applications,  the  small  business  commu- 
nity s  responslbUlty  for  the  state  of  the 
art  in  this  field,  and  the  vital  role  smaU 
businesses  have  to  play  In  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  this  infant  Industry. 

At  those  hearings,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  John  Teem,  Assistant  Ad- 
mnistrator  for  Solar,  Geothermal,  and 
Advanced  Energy  Systems,  Energy  Re- 
^ch  and  Development  Administra- 
oon;  Donald  Craven  of  the  Federal 
^ergy  Administration:  and  Michael 
M(Kicow  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
^a  Urban  Development.  All  of  these 
witnesses  supported   the  notion  of  a 


greater  national  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  home  heating  tech- 
nology for  residential  and  commercial 
uses.  In  addition,  those  hearings  pro- 
duced some  excellent  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  Hart-Gude  bill. 

This  redrafted  measure  reflects  those 
suggestions  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  earlier  bill. 

Congressman  Gude  Is  introducing  this 
new  version  in  the  House  today. 

In  brief,  the  measure  establishes  a 
revolving  loan  fund  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  to  lend  money  at  low 
interest — the  rate  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment borrows  it,  plus  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent to  cover  expenses — for  the  installa- 
tion of  proven  solar  technologies  in  res- 
idential dwellings.  The  amount  of  a  loan 
will  exceed  75  percent  of  the  purchase 
and  installation  cost  of  the  equipment 
involved,  and  has  a  ceiling  of  $6,000. 
Multifamily  dwellings  are  included  In 
the  program.  Only  equipment  that  is 
judged  by  the  Administration  to  be  suit- 
able, appropriate  and  effective  in  the 
specific  geographic  area  will  be  used.  The 
qualified  equipment  will  be  from  small 
business  manufacturers,  unless  there  is 
no  qualifying  small  business  equipment 
assembled  within  250  miles  of  the  struc- 
ture to  be  fitted.  The  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  will  es- 
tablish a  mechanism  for  the  inspection 
and  evaluation  of  each  model  of  solar 
equipment  and  review  certifications  of 
approval.  This  and  other  information 
will  be  provided  to  the  prospective  bor- 
rowers. 

This  bill  will  have  a  positive  impact  on 
industry,  consumers,  the  environment, 
energy  employment,  and  free  enterprise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2087 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS   and  PUEPOSB 

Section  1.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  heating  and  cooling  of  residential  struc- 
tures accounts  for  a  significant  portion  of 
our  national  energy  consumption,  and  that 
the  expected  substantial  increases  in  the  cost 
of  oil,  gas,  and  electricity  will  significantly 
and  adversely  affect  mUlions  of  American 
homes.  The  Congress  further  finds  that,  with 
technologies  for  solar  heating  having  devel- 
oped to  the  point  of  commercial  application 
and  improved  solar  heating  units  becoming 
Increasingly  avaUable,  and  with  technologies 
for  solar  cooling  expected  to  reach  the  point 
of  commercial  application  within  a  relatively 
few  years,  a  program  of  Federal  assistance  In 
purchasing  and  Installing  solar  heating 
equipment  or  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  can  provide  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  the  efficient  heating  and  cooling 
of  homes  despite  the  energy  shortage. 

(2)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  small 
business  concerns  have  already  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
assembly  and  marketing  of  solar  heating 
equipment  and  are  increasingly  engaging  in 
commercial  operations  in  this  field,  and  de- 
clares that  it  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
eat  to  place  special  emphasis  upon  the  small 
business  segment  of  the  economy  in  any  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  provfate 


a  source  of  financial  assistance  for  home- 
owners and  builders  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  and  install  solar  heating  equipment 
or  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment, primarily  through  the  small  business 
segment  of  the  economy,  in  order  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  energy  use. 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Small  Bu.slness  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  (1)  In  addition  to  its  other  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  to  individuals  and  famiUes  own- 
ing and  occupying  one-  to  four-family  resi- 
dential structures,  and  to  persons  engaged  in 
buUdIng  residential  structures  of  any  kind, 
to  assist  them  in  purchasing  and  installing 
qualified  solar  heating  or  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(4) )  in  such  structures. 

"(2)  A  loan  made  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  residential  structure 
shall— 

"(A)  be  in  such  amount,  not  exceeding  76 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  in- 
stalling the  equipment  involved,  and  not 
exceeding — 

"(1)  $6,000  In  the  case  of  a  one-  to  four- 
family  structure, 

"(11)  $5,700  per  dwelUng  unit  in  the  case 
of  a  multifamily  structure  containing  five  or 
more  but  less  than  twenty-five  such  units, 

"(ill)  $5,400  per  dwelling  unit  in  the  case 
of  a  multifamUy  structure  containing 
twenty-five  or  more  but  less  than  one  hun- 
dred such  units, 

"(Iv)  $4,800  per  dwelling  unit  in  the  case 
of  a  multifamily  structure  containing  one 
hundred  or  more  but  less  than  two  hundred 
such  units,  or 

"(V)  $4,500  per  dwelUng  unit  in  the  case 
of  a  multifamily  structure  containing  two 
hundred  or  more  such  units, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  owner  or 
builder  of  such  structure  to  purchase  and  In- 
stall qualified  solar  heating  or  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  which  is  suitable  and 
appropriate  for  such  structure.  Including  the 
cost  of  any  necessary  modifications  in  the 
structure  itself,  taking  into  account  the  cli- 
matic, meteorological,  and  related  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  region  where  the  structure 
is  located,  as  established  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  regulations  prescribed  by  It  and  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  loan; 

"(B)   bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield    (computed  as  of  the 
end   of  the  calendar  month   preceding   the 
month  In  which  the  loan  is  made)    on  all 
marketable    interest-bearing    obligations    of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  (with  such  average  yield,  if  not 
a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
being  adjusted  to  the  nearest  such  multiple) 
plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  for  adminis- 
trative costs; 
"(C)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding — 
"(I)  eight  years  In  the  case  of  a  one-  to 
four-family  structure,  or 

"(U)  fifteen  years  in  the  case  of  a  multi- 
family  structure, 

except  that  if  the  loan  Is  made  to  the  buUder 
of  a  structure  which  is  sold  to  another  per- 
son for  occupancy,  rental,  resale,  or  any  other 
purpose,  the  maturity  of  the  loan  shall  not 
extend  beyond  the  date  of  the  sale  to  such 
other  person;  and 

"(D)  be  subject  to  such  additional  terms, 
conditions,  and  provisions  as  the  Adminis- 
tration may  impose  In  order  to  assure  that 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  effectively 
carried  out. 

"(3)  (A)  Each  application  for  a  loan  imder 
this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  purchase  and  Installation 
of  the  proposed  equipment  and  an  estimate 
of  the  costs  Involved. 

"(B)  No  such  application  shaU  be  approved 
unless — 

"(1)  the  Administration  finds  that  the  pro- 
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posed  equipment  Is  suitable  and  appropriate 
and  will  be  effective,  that  the  costs  will  not 
be  excessive,  and  that  the  purchase  and  In- 
stallation of  the  equipment  will  not  Involve 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials; 
and 

"(11)  the  proposed  equipment  is  being  pur- 
chased from  a  small  business  concern  (as 
defined  by  the  Administration  under  section 
3)  and,  unless  installed  by  the  applicant,  will 
be  installed  by  a  small  business  concern  (as 
so  defined);  except  that  the  requirement  of 
this  clause  may  be  waived  by  the  Adminis- 
tration In  any  case  upon  a  specific  finding 
that  there  is  no  small  business  concern 
within  300  miles  of  the  structure  Involved 
which  is  engaged  in  marketing  or  Installing 
solar  heating  or  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  that  would  meet  (with  respect  to 
such  structure)  the  requirements  of 
clause  (i). 

"(C)  In  making  loans  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  AdnUnlstratlon  shall  Impose  such 
standards  and  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  both 
one-  to  four-family  structures  and  multi- 
family  structures  share  equitably  in  the 
funds  provided  for  such  loans. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  'qualified  solar  heating 
eqiUpmenf  means  equipment  which  utilizes 
solar  energy  to  provide  heating  for  a  resi- 
dential structure  (including  all  necessary 
fittings  and  related  installations)  and  which 
Is  certified  by  the  Administration — 

"(1)  as  being  designed  to  meet  more  than 
40  per  centum  of  the  total  heating  needs 
(Including  domestic  hot  water)  of  the  type  of 
structtire  for  which  It  Is  Intended,  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  needs  of  such  a  struc- 
ture for  domestic  hot  water  (where  Its  re- 
maining heating  needs  are  met  by  other 
methods),  and 

"(11)  as  meeting  minimum  standards  (as 
developed  under  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-400)  and  modified  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  extent  appropriate  for  applica- 
tion under  this  subsection)  with  respect  to 
durability  of  parts,  efficiency,  ease  of  repair, 
availability  of  spare  parts,  acceptability  of 
cost,  technical  feasibility  of  design  or  proven 
workability,  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Administration  may  consider  relevant  or 
appropriate;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'qualified  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment'  means  equipment  which 
utilizes  solar  energy  to  provide  both  heating 
and  cooling  for  a  residential  structure  (In- 
cluding all  necessary  fittings  and  related  In- 
stallations) and  which  Is  certified  by  the 
Administration — 

"(1)  as  being  designed  to  meet  both  the 
heating  needs  of  the  type  of  structiire  for 
which  it  is  Intended,  to  the  extent  required 
by  subparagraph  (A)(1)  of  this  paragraph, 
and  substantially  all  of  the  cooUng  needs  of 
such  a  structure,  and 

"(11)  as  meeting  minimum  standards  (as 
developed  under  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-409)  and  modified  by  the  Administration 
to  the  extent  appropriate  for  appUcatlon 
under  this  subsection)  with  respect  to  the 
matters  specified  in  or  under  subparagraDh 
(A)  (11)  of  this  paragraph.  ^^  ^ 

"(6)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1074  and  In  support  of  the 
objectives  of  this  subsection,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
•hall — 

"(A)  estabUsh  a  mechanism  or  procedure 
(or  both)  for  the  inspection  and  evaluation 
of  each  type  or  model  of  solar  heating  and 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment,  making 
provision  for  dealing  with  applications  re- 
ceived from  manufactiirers  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  oonuaents  received  from  home- 
ownera  already  using  such  equipment, 

"(B)    renew  each  new  solar  heating  or 


solar  heating  and  cooling  unit,  system,  or 
component  entering  the  market, 

"(C)  perlodicaUy  (no  less  often  than  once 
every  three  years)  review  all  outstanding 
certifications  granted  with  respect  to  solar 
beating  or  solar  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment, and  recommend  the  prospective  rescis- 
sion of  such  certifications  (or  appropriate 
modifications  In  the  equipment  Involved) 
whenever  it  finds  that  such  equipment  no 
longer  meets  applicable  standards  or 
criteria, 

"(D)  periodically  transmit  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  imder  this  paragraph 
to  the  Administration  for  use  In  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions  under  paragraph 
(4),  and 

"(E)  take  such  other  actions,  and  Impose 
such  other  conditions  and  requirements,  as 
will  promote  the  objectives  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  The  Administration  shall  provide  to 
any  person  upon  request  (without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  such  person  is  making  or 
proposes  to  make  application  for  a  loan  ua- 
der  this  subsection)  full,  complete,  and  cur- 
rent Information  concerning  recommended 
standards  and  types  of  qualified  solar  heat- 
ing Or  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment, 
available  from  small  business  concerns, 
which  is  appropriate  for  use  in  residential 
structures  of  varying  sizes  and  types  and  in 
various  regions  of  the  country." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4(c)(1)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  before  "(B)",  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ";  and  (C)  a  solar  heating  and 
cooling  loan  fund  which  shall  be  available 
for  financing  functions  performed  under  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act,  including  administra- 
tive expenses  In  connection  vsrlth  such  func- 
tions". 

(b)  Section  4(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  immediately  before 
"(B)",  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  and 
(C)  piuBuant  to  section, 7(1)  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  solar  beating  and 
cooling  loEin  fund". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  before 
"(D)",  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (E) 
under  section  7(1)  of  this  Act,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $600,000,000". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans  un- 
der section  7(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act)  shall  be- 
come effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  expire 
ten  years  after  such  date. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  Its  author- 
ity to  make  loans  under  section  7(1)  of  the 
Small  Bvislness  Act  becomes  effective  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  promulgate 
and  publish  the  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  such  section 
7(1). 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Be  all)  : 
8.  2088.  A  bm  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
dogs  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
connection  with  the  research,  testing, 
development,  or  evaluation  of  radioac- 
tive, chemical,  or  biological  warfare 
agents,  and  to  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  develop  and  use,  where 
feasible,  alternative,  nonanimal  methods 
of  experimentation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

CUBBING    UNNBCESSABT    ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 

Mr.   MATHIAS.   Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  the  Senate  debated  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1975,  Sen- 
ator HuMPHRiY  added  an  amendment  to 
that  bill  which  banned  the  use  of  mill, 
tary  funds  for  conducting  experiments  on 
dogs  for  the  purpose  of  developing  bio- 
logical or  chemical  weapons.  That 
amendment  was  highly  applauded,  not 
only  by  animal  welfare  groups,  but  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  voting  public  who 
were  seriously  distressed  over  the  mili- 
tary's use  of  beagle  puppies  for  testing 
toxic  chemicals  and  poisonous  gases  In 
their  research  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  agents. 

When  the  President  signed  the  Mili- 
tary Appropriation  Authorization  Act 
into  public  law  on  August  5,  1974,  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  the  militwy's 
highly  objectionable  experiments  on 
beagle  puppies  were  effectively  blocked— 
at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  1975  fis- 
cal year,  which  ended  on  June  30,  1975. 
However,  at  the  beginning  of  June  the 
U.S.  Army  again  annoimced  plans  to 
purchase  350  beagle  puppies  for  use  in 
experiments  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md., 
to  test  toxic  levels  of  chemical  com- 
pounds. I  have  heard  from  many 
thoughtful  and  concerned  Individuals  on 
this  subject  and  I  share  their  dismay.  I 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
express  my  concern  over  these  plans,  but 
I  believe  further  action  is  necessary.  In 
support  of  this  belief,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing  legislation  to  place  a  permanent 
ban  on  military  experiments  using  toxic 
chemicals  and  poisonous  gases  on  dogs 
for  the  purpose  of  testing,  researching, 
or  developing  biological  or  chemical  war- 
fare agents.  My  bill  will  also  prohibit  the 
use  of  military  funds  to  procure  dogs  for 
use  in  experiments  to  research,  test,  or 
evaluate  any  toxic  chemical  substance 
whatsoever  if  other  alternative  and  ef- 
fective nonanimal  methods  of  experi- 
mentation are  available.  It  will  also  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Defense  to  de- 
velop new  research  methods,  where  feasi- 
ble, to  complement  or  eliminate  current 
methods  involving  the  direct  or  Indirect 
use  of  animals. 

It  is  well-known  within  the  scientific 
community  that  there  already  exist  many 
alternative  methods  of  research  and  test- 
ing which  do  not  require  the  use  of  live 
animals,  and  which  may  be  more  accu- 
rate and  possibly  less  expensive.  Com- 
puters, tissue  culture,  radionuclide  tech- 
niques, chromatography,  spectromet^, 
nonanimal  models,  lower  organisms,  and 
dummies  are  just  a  few  techniques  cur- 
rently being  successfully  substituted  for 
hve  anlmr  1  experimentation.  Since  non- 
animal testing  methods  do  exist,  I  must 
object  to  the  animal  experiments  now 
being  conducted  at  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Md. 

When  the  Department  of  the  Army 
responded  to  my  letter  of  complaint 
against  plans  to  purchase  the  beagle 
puppies,  the  Army  assured  me  that  none 
of  the  projects  being  conducted  at  Edge- 
wood  involved  the  use  of  dogs  to  "de- 
velop offensive  chemical  or  biological 
weapons."  Instead  the  Army  claimed 
that  experiments  were  being  conducted 
to  determine  the  safety  of  a  variety  of 
drugs  and  chemicals  and  their  eflfect 
upon  the  human  body.  I  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  studies  of  this  nature; 
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however,  what  I  do  question  Is  the  neces- 
sity for  using  beagle  puppies.  Animal 
experimentation  should  only  be  resorted 
to  in  the  event  that  conclusive  proof  can 
be  given  by  the  military  that  it  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  use  dogs  in  their  re- 
search, because  no  other  alternative  test- 
ing method  is  available. 

Several  newspaper  articles  were  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  beagle 
puppy  testing  at  Edgewood  Arsenal 
which  illustrate  the  inhumane  treatment 
these  dogs  are  enduring.  These  articles 
will  make  it  clear  why  I  find  these  ex- 
periments so  objectionable  and  I  would 
like  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  of  June  18,  1975,  which 
appeared  in  the  News  American,  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  June  20,  1975,  edi- 
tion of  the  News  American,  and  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Humane  OfiBcials  Hit  Army 
Tests"  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Capital  of  June  26.  1975,  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  the  text  of 
my  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  when  my 
colleagues  review  these  articles,  and  the 
text  of  my  bill,  they  will  realize  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  legislation  and  give  it 
their  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2088 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That: 

S53.  1.  No  funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be 
used  to  conduct  any  research,  testing,  or 
evaluation  in  which  dogs  are  used  if  such 
research,  testing,  or  evaluation  Is  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  or  improving 
any  radioactive,  chemical,  or  biological  war- 
fare agent. 

Sec  2.  No  funds  appropriated  to  or  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  used  to  procure  dogs  which  may  be  used 
In  conducting  experiments  to  research,  test, 
or  evaluate  any  toxic  chemical  substance 
whatsoever  If  other  alternative  and  effective 
non-animal  methods  of  experimentation, 
such  as  but  not  limited  to,  computers,  tissue 
culture,  radionuclide  techniques,  chroma- 
tography, spectrometry,  non-animal  models, 
lower  organisms,  or  dummies,  are  available 
and  can  be  successfully  substituted. 

(a)  If  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that 
there  does  not  exist  any  other  alternative 
method  of  testing  that  will  satisfy  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  proposed  research, 
the  Secretary  shall,  30  days  before  any  test- 
ing of  toxic  chemical  substances  on  dogs 
shall  proceed,  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter a  notice  of  the  proposed  research  plans 
and  a  full  report  that  supports  the  decision 
that  the  use  of  dogs  is  necessary. 

Sec  3.  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  to  develop  new  re- 
search methods  for  its  research  projects, 
where  feasible,  to  complement  or  eliminate 
current  methods  involving  the  direct  or  In- 
direct use  of  animals. 

Sec  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  immediately  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

[Prom  the  News  American,  June  18,  1975] 
Mathias  Raps  Dog  Tests 
(By  Edward  Collmore) 
Calling   the   Army's   drug-related    experi- 
ments   With    beagle    puppies    at    Aberdeen 
\^Ii^  Grounds  "distressing,"  Sen.  Charles 
Mathias,  R.-Md.,  today  said  he  wUl  Introduce 
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a  bUl  to  prohibit  permanently  the  use  of  dogs 
In  the  development  of  chemical  or  biological 
warfare  agents. 

The  proposal  would  supersede  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Dept.  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act  which  banned  the  use  of 
dogs  in  research,  testing  or  evaluation  of 
poisonous  gases  and  chemicals,  radioactive 
materials  or  chemical  or  biological  weapons. 
That  amendment.  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  D.-Mlnn.,  and  passed  In 
August  1974  will  expire  June  30,  lifting 
regulations  governing  drug  experimentation 
with  dogs. 

In  a  letter  to  Pentagon  officials.  Sen. 
Mathias  requested  a  "full,  detailed  report  on 
the  exact  nature,"  of  the  tests  in  progress 
at  the  Edgewood  area  of  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground. 

"I  would  particularly  like  to  know,"  he 
said,  "how  the  beagles  are  handled  and  used. 
I  have  received  letters  and  phone  calls  at 
my  office  from  constituents  protesting  the 
experiments. 
"I  plan  to  monitor  toe  situation  closely." 
Sen.  J.  Olenn  Beall  Jr.,  R.-Md.,  said  he  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Mathias  proposal. 
"When  the   bill   goes   Into   hearings,"  he 
said,  "It  would  be  the  appropriate  time  to 
look   into    army    research   on    all    types    of 
animals  to  determine  if  such  projects  are 
really  beneficial  to  human  beings.  This  is 
the  next  step." 

Paul  PaollceUl,  the  senator's  press  secre- 
tary, said  the  tests  at  Edgewood  "seem  to  be 
stretching  the  spirit  of  the  law  currently  on 
the  books." 

The  Army  resumed  Its  controversial  drug 
experimentation  with  beagle  puppies  at  APO 
about  two  months  ago,  but  denies  the  dogs 
are  being  used  in  biological  or  chemical  war- 
fare research. 

The  beagles  wiU  be  kUled  for  autopsies 
following  the  tests  dealing  with  their  abUlty 
to  tolerate  toxic  levels  of  insecticides,  deter- 
gents, adhesives  and  areosals. 

The  puppies  are  also  to  be  used  In  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  method  of  disposing 
of  obsolete  chemical  warfare  agents. 

Lt.  Col  Hugh  Walte,  chief  of  the  Army 
news  branch  in  Washington,  said  100  beagles, 
aged  seven  months  to  a  year,  were  procured 
In  April  for  the  tests. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Army  announced  It 
would  buy  another  350  dogs  at  $104.50  each 
from  Hazelton  Research  Co.  of  Vienna,  Va. 
Bids  from  commercial  breeders  ranged  from 
Hazel  ton's  low  to  a  high  of  $127.50. 

Several  months  ago,  the  arsenal  paid  $92.60 
each  for  the  puppies  and  last  year  the  price 
was  $80. 

Prank  Bender,  public  Information  officer 
for  the  Edgewood  area  of  the  APG,  said  18 
of  100  beagles  at  the  Installation  are  under- 
going tests. 

"The  other  dogs  are  being  cared  for,"  he 
said.  "They  will  be  used  as  we  need  them. 
When  all  the  dogs  have  been  utilized,  more 
will  be  bought  from  the  350  that  have  been 
contracted  for." 

Brenda  Eckstein,  an  Edgewood  spokes- 
woman, said  the  beagles  wUl  be  killed  after 
experiments  are  performed.  "The  laboratory 
studies  are  related  to  health,  safety.  Im- 
munology and  therapeutic  drugs,"  she  said. 
"Autopsies  are  made  afterwards." 

Sen.  Humphrey,  whose  original  regulatory 
amendment  was  watered  down  by  the  House 
before  passage,  said  Army  officials  have 
assured  him  that  the  congressional  guide- 
lines set  down  last  August  will  be  followed. 

"The  Army  has  advised  me  that  they  feel 
they  have  a  moral  obligation  to  adhere  to 
the  law  after  It  exolres,"  he  said.  "Undoubt- 
ably,  more  legislation  In  this  area  will  be 
Introduced,  but  until  that  time.  I  will  watch 
the  situation  to  Insure  comoUance." 

Humphrey  said  APG  is  scheduled  to  receive 
$9.1  million  for  animal  research  buildings 
under  a  military  construction  authorization 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate. 


(From  the  News  American,  June  20,   1975) 
Animal  Tests 

Humane  organizations  are  continuing 
their  well -warranted  attacks  on  toxic  chem- 
ical tests  with  beagle  puppies  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds. 

The  protests  came  after  a  decision  by  Sen. 
Charles  Mathias,  R-Md.,  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  ban  the  use  of  dogs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  biological  and  chemical  warfare 
agents.  That  decision  is  all  right  as  far  as 
goes,  the  humane  organizations  feel,  but  It 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

Not  content  with  merely  nay-saying,  the 
humane  organizations  have  come  up  with 
alternatives  to  animal  testing. 

Alternatives  such  as  these  were  cited  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Selling,  president  of  United 
Action  for  Animals  Inc.  In  New  York,  who 
says  blUlons  of  doUars  are  wasted  on  Im- 
moral animal  testing. 

The  use  of  lasers  and  computers  to  identify 
pollutants  In  the  atmosphere  Is  one  alterna- 
tive. 

The  use  of  artificial  lung  models  to  study 
human  response  to  air  pollutants  Is  another. 

Chemical  analysis  of  drugs  to  determine 
the  biological  effects  on  human  beings  is  an- 
other. Many  drugs  have  properties  in  com- 
mon and  can  easily  be  categorized  without 
use  on  animals. 

"I  Just  don't  understand  how  the  Army 
can  conduct  these  experiments  when  there 
are  other  means,"  says  Sylvia  Brock,  vice 
president  of  the  Animal  Welfare  League  of 
Greater  Baltimore. 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  point.  Animal  ex- 
perimentation should  be  a  last  resort.  At 
this  point  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  Army 
to  show  that  the  tests  are  Indeed  necessary. 

(From  the  Evening  Capital,  June  26,  1976] 
Beagle  Totjh — Humane  Officials  Hit 
Army  Tests 
Edgewood,  Md. — To  the   Humane   Society 
officials,  the  dogs  did  not  look  weU. 

"It's  my  opinion  that  what's  going  on  here 
Is  not  humane,"  said  Warren  Brodrick,  presi- 
dent of  the  Harford  County  Humane  So- 
ciety, while  on  a  tour  of  the  animal  research 
faculty  at  Edgewood  Arsenal. 

"The  dogs  are  kept  In  small  areas,  with  in- 
adequate exercise  facilities.  Many  of  the 
cages  have  wire  grates  for  floors  and  open 
drain  pipes  which  could  catch  an  animal's 
paw  or  leg,"  he  said. 

Army  officials  Wednesday  conducted  a  tour 
of  the  facility  for  two  humane  society  rep- 
resentatives and  reporters  to  counter  criti- 
cism that  dogs  are  being  mistreated  in  re- 
search experiments. 

The  puppies,  housed  In  both  Indoor  and 
outdoor  cages,  crouched  and  trembled  under- 
neath wooden  shelves  as  the  observers  filed 
past. 

Many  of  the  dogs  had  bald  spots  shaved 
on  their  hindquarters  where  stitches  had 
been  taken  or  hypodermic  needles  recently 
Jabbed,  according  to  Army  officials. 

Several  had  their  vocal  cords  clipped  to 
keep  them  from  howling  and  barking  In  that 
familiar  beagle  bay.  They  whined  hoarselv  as 
the  humane  society  officers  kneeled  by  their 
cages. 

Phyllis  Wright,  head  of  animal  control  for 
the  Humane  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  head- 
quartered in  Washington,  D.C.,  shook  her 
head  disconsolately. 

"It's  just  horrible.  TTiose  poor  dogs.  Par- 
ticularly the  ones  with  their  vocal  cords  re- 
moved. That's  only  done  at  the  added  dis- 
comfort of  the  dog  for  the  convenience  of 
the  researchers,"  she  said. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.  2090.  A  bill  to  make  the  provisions 
of  section  1331(e)    of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  retroactive  to  November  1, 
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1953.    Referred    to    the    Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  has  a  simple 
purpose.  It  is  aimed  at  correcting  an 
injustice  that  has  befallen  a  very  small 
number  of  beneficiaries  of  those  deceased 
Reserve  military  retirees  who  had  been 
covered  by  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan. 

My  bill  would  make  eligible  for  bene- 
fits the  survivors  of  those  deceased  Re- 
serve retirees  who  had  met  all  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned plan,  save  one.  When  my  col- 
leagues hear  what  this  nonfulfilled  re- 
quirement is,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
we  must  move  immediately  to  allow  the 
sur\'iving  beneficiaries  to  begin  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  due  them. 

The  absurdity  of  the  present  situa- 
tion can  best  be  illustrated  by  describing 
the  case  which  brought  this  matter  to 
my  attention. 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Bailey,  after  a  dlstln- 
giiished  40-year  career  In  the  Kentucky 
National  Guard,  retired  from  the  Guard 
upon  reaching  age  60  on  August  10,  1965. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Bailey  died  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1965.  Though  seemingly  entitled 
to  the  retirement  benefits  under  10  U.S.C. 
1331  her  husband  worked  so  long  and 
hard  to  attain,  Mrs.  Bailey  has  yet  to 
receive  those  benefits. 

She  has  been  denied  these  benefits  be- 
cause the  right  to  retired  pay  under  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1331  was,  up  imtil 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90-485  on 
August  13, 1968,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Uniform  Retirement  Date  Act  of  1930, 
5  U.S.C.  8301.  One  of  these  provisions 
stated  that  a  person  did  not  become  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  until  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  their  60th  birthday. 

As  stated  above,  in  1968  the  Congress 
saw  fit  to  disentangle  the  retired  Reserve 
military  benefit  structure  from  the  Uni- 
form Retirement  Act  of  1930.  Regret- 
tably, in  so  doing,  the  Congress  failed 
to  take  Into  account  those  instances  such 
as  I  have  described  which  occurred  prior 
to  1968.  My  bill  would  speak  to  these  sit- 
uations and  provide  that  upon  date  of 
enactment  those  deserving  of  benefits 
would  begin  receiving  them. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  In- 
formed me  that  It  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  numbers  of  people  we 
would  be  assisting  would  not  exceed  50. 
The  average  annual  benefit  payment  to 
survivors  under  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan  in  1968  was  ap- 
proximately $1,300.  Assuming  50  bene- 
ficiaries and  Individual  annual  pa3mients 
of  $1,300,  we  can  see  that  for  the  Con- 
gress to  begin  correcting  the  injustice 
which  has  been  done,  the  Intial  annual 
cost  would  not  exceed  $65,000.  And  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  points  out,  this 
cost  would  gradually  decrease  as  the 
beneficiaries  died  or  became  Ineligible. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  move  expeditiously  In  their  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  In  the  hope  the 
beneficiaries  may  begin  receiving  the 
benefits  due  them  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen)  : 

S.  2091.  A  bill  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion when  in  a  travel  status.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce,  for  myself  and  for  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Hansen,  a  bill  to  revise 
the  per  diem  allowance  authorized  for 
members  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  when  in  a  travel 
status  outside  the  continental  United 
States. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  an 
inequity  exists  in  the  amount  of  per 
diem  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Battle  Moniunents  Commis- 
sion when  traveling  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  would  allow  variable 
per  diem  rates  identical  to  those  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  special  status. 

Members  serve  on  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission  without  pay 
or  other  remuneration  for  their  serv- 
ices. They  are  leaders  in  the  community 
and  in  some  cases  former  retired  mili- 
tary members  who  have  faithfully  served 
their  country.  The  present  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commission  is  Gen. 
Mark  Clark. 

The  Commission  was  established  to 
prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  memorials  to  commem- 
orate the  services  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces.  They  also  erect  and  maintain 
memorials  in  the  United  States  and  at 
other  places  outside  the  United  States 
where  the  American  Armed  Forces  have 
served  since  1917.  The  Commission  erects 
and  maintains  works  of  architecture  and 
art  in  American  cemeteries  located  out- 
side the  United  States  which  are  perma- 
nent in  nature. 

The  Inequity  in  the  per  diem  rate 
available  to  members  of  the  Commission 
and  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
occurs  because  of  the  fixed  rate  payable 
to  members  of  the  Commission,  currently 
$40.  Members  of  the  uniformed  services 
on  special  status,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ceive a  variable  rate  depending  upon 
the  country  and  location  they  may  be 
visiting. 

Appendix  "F"  of  the  Joint  Travel  Reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  section  405 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  contains 
these  variable  rates  which  refiect  the 
current  economic  conditions  of  the  par- 
ticular area.  The  rates  are  payable  to 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
travel  abroad  on  ofiBcial  business  accom- 
panying secretaries  or  other  Govern- 
ment representatives  representing  the 
United  States. 

Between  1923  and  1956,  members  of 
the  Commission  were  accorded  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  a  fixed  per  diem 
rate  of  $9  or  itemize  their  expenses.  How- 
ever, In  1956,  the  Congress  amended  this 
provision,  to  establish  a  fixed  per  diem 
of  $20  refiecting  the  changing  economic 
conditions,  and  removed  the  provision 


providing  for  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  file  itemized  expenses.  This 
was  increased  to  the  current  $40  rate  in 
1970. 

The  variable  rates  reflected  in  appen- 
dix F  range  from  a  low  of  $18  in  parts 
of  Vietnam  and  $22  in  Yemen  and  parts 
of  Colombia  to  a  maximum  of  $99  in 
Barbados. 

Members  of  the  Commission  generally 
travel  abroad  to  inspect  battle  monu- 
ments twice  a  year,  once  to  the  Pacific 
area  and  once  to  the  European  area. 
These  Inspections  are  usually  limited  to 
one  or  two  members  of  the  Commission, 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  this  bill 
would  be  minimal.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  cost  occasioned  by  enactment  of  this 
bill  during  any  one  year  will  not  exceed 
$2,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2091 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  ths 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  creation  of  aa 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  to 
erect  suitable  memorials  commemorating  the 
services  of  the  American  soldier  in  Europe, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  4, 
1923  (42.  Stat.  1509;  36  U.S.C.  121),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  members  of  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
serve  as  such  without  compensation,  except 
that  (1)  their  actual  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  (2)  when 
In  a  travel  status  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  a  per  diem  at  the  same  rate 
prescribed  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  under  section  405  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  (3) 
when  In  a  travel  status  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  a  per  diem  at  the  same 
rate  authorized  to  be  paid  under  section 
5703(c)  (1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  may  be  paid  to  such 
members  from  any  funds  appropriated  fo» 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  acquired  by 
other  means  hereinafter  authorized." 
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By  Mr.  GARY  W.  HART  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Rak- 
DOLPH,     Mr.     Humphrey,    Mr. 
Javits,     Mr.     MclNTYRE,     Mr 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, and  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart) 
S.  2095.  A  bill  to  require  that  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  fimds  utilize  the 
best  practicable  measures  for  the  con- 
servation of  energy  and  the  use  of  solar 
energy  systems.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

CONSERVATION    AND    SOLAR    ENERGY-FEDERAL 
BTJILDINOS    ACT    OP    1975 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation— and 
a  companion  measure  is  being  introduced 
in  the  House  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Ottinger — which  I  believe 
will  bring  the  use  of  solar  energy  sys- 
tems and  energy  conservation  technology 
for  buildings  out  of  Its  Infancy  and  Into 
our  economy  as  a  competitive  alterna- 


.  tlve  to  our  dependency  on  conventional 
fuel  supplies. 

This  country  has  achieved  some  of  the 
most  impressive  architectural  and  struc- 
tural engineering  feats  ever  witnessed 
in  the  technology  of  construction.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  our  impressive  urban 
centers  to  recognize  this.  Most  of  these 
structures  were  built  when  our  natural 
resources  were  plentiful  and  inexpensive. 
At  that  time  we  could  afford  to  build 
massive  structures  which  were  beautiful 
to  look  at  but  which  constantly  battled 
the  elements  in  order  to  maintain  the 
comfortable  interior  climate  to  which 
Americans  have  been  accustomed.  Archi- 
tectural design  was  primarily  a  matter 
of  esthetics  embodying  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  a  particular  building,  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  energy  waste. 
However,  now  that  our  energy  resources 
have  become  both  scarce  and  expensive, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  redirect  our 
methods  of  construction  to  energy-sav- 
ing architectural  design  and  utilization 
of  alternative  energy  systems  within  our 
buildings. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
Insures  that  Federal  building  policy  cor- 
rects the  excesses  of  the  past  by  demand- 
ing the  more  efBcient  use  of  energy  in 
those  buildings  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Government.  This  objective  will  be 
met  by  the  mandate  of  this  legislation 
which  requires  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  as  part 
of  normal  procurement  procedures  an 
analysis  of  projected  energy  demands 
based  on  the  total  life  cycle  energy  costs 
of  Federal  buildings.  This  analysis  would 
include  an  evaluation  of  the  economic 
and  technical  feasibility  of  incorporating 
solar  energy  equipment  and  energy  con- 
servation design  into  the  construction 
of  all  Federal  facilities.  Where  competi- 
tive, the  best  practicable  measures  for 
energy  conservation  and  the  installation 
of  solar  energy  systems  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  basic  design. 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
owns  and  operates  over  400,000  buildings 
which  total  2.5  billion  square  feet  of 
space  to  be  heated,  cooled  and  lighted. 
The  impact  of  energy  savings  through 
more  efficient  energy  use  in  Federal 
buildings  is  immediately  apparent  by  the 
enormity  of  this  operation  and  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  results  of  a  study  on  Fed- 
eral Energy  Management  by  FEA.  In 
a  conservation  paper  released  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975.  FEA 
claims  energy  savings  from  buildings  and 
facilities  in  26  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  of  15.4  percent  average  from 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973.  As 
a  result,  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  and 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  were  saved 
in  non-realized  energy  costs.  If  such 
energy  savings  can  be  achieved  through 
conventional  means  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  a  much  greater 
level  of  savings  could  arise  from  the 
measures  incorporated  in  this  legislation. 

Apart  from  the  direct  benefits  of  en- 
couraging expanded  solar  energy  com- 
merciahzation,  demonstrable  Govern- 
ment utilization  of  solar  energy  systems 
and  energy-saving  architectural  design 


would  provide  a  constant  testimony  to 
people  throughout  the  country  of  the 
alternatives  to  polluting  nonrenewable 
and  costly  conventional  fuels.  Take  for 
instance  the  opportunity  offered  by 
buildings  operated  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  which  are  included  in  this  legis- 
lation. The  36,000  buildings  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Postal  Service  through- 
out our  country  offer  a  particularly  wide 
exposure  for  solar  heating  and  cooUng 
equipment  and  energy  conservation  de- 
sign to  not  only  the  pubUc  but  to  con- 
tracted engineers  and  architects  who 
could  familiarize  themselves  with  con- 
servation and  solar  technology  tech- 
niques. The  encouragement  of  the  use  of 
solar  equipment  on  these  facilities  would 
thereby  substantially  stimulate  public 
awareness  of  this  alternative  energy 
source.  I  am  particularly  proud  to  say 
that  a  typical  post  officer  building  lo- 
cated in  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  planning  for 
solar  equipment  retrofit  this  year  with 
the  possible  duplication  by  the  Postal 
Service  on  an  additional  750  buildings. 

However,  Government  commitment  on 
the  scale  provided  by  this  legislation  is 
the  least  that  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
successful  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources  as  part  of  the  solution  to 
our  energy  problems.  In  sum,  this  legis- 
lation requires  the  Government  to  put  its 
money  where  its  rhetoric  is. 

The  entire  infrastructure  of  the  solar 
energy  industry  will  be  affected  by  such 
a  project.  All  segments  of  this  industry 
from  the  developer  to  the  consumer  will 
benefit  from  this  type  of  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Installation  procedures,  maintenance 
techniques,  architectural  design,  and 
construction  methods  will  ultimately  be 
enhanced  by  the  large-scale  procurement 
of  the  building  project.  Not  only  will 
citizens  familiarize  themselves  with  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment  but  the 
operation  and  installation  of  this  equip- 
ment will  help  educate  those  technical 
services  involved  at  this  level  through- 
out the  country. 

Already,  the  Government's  major  en- 
ergy agencies  have  given  support  to  the 
concept  of  incorporating  conservation 
measures  and  in  particular,  solar  energy 
in  the  basic  design  of  government  build- 
ings. The  interim  report  of  the  National 
Plan  for  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  com- 
piled by  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  summarizes  a 
government  buildings  program  as  a  nec- 
essary incentive  for  a  dispersed  market 
in  solar  energy  systems.  The  report  states 
that: 

One  of  the  more  direct  and  Inunedlate 
forms  of  assistance  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment could  provide  to  the  solar  energy  In- 
dustry would  be  for  government  Itself  to  be 
a  guaranteed  market  for  the  product.  Solar- 
equipped  buildings  could  be  built  under 
government  contract.  This  possibility  could 
cover  military  buildings,  post  oflSces,  office 
buildings,  schools,  hospitals,  colleges,  cor- 
rectional institutions,  public  housing  and 
many  others. 

In  fact  the  results  of  use  of  conserva- 
tion and  solar  energy  systems  in  govern- 
ment buildings  as  envisioned  in  this  leg- 
islation   could   contribute    significantly 


beyond  the  conservative  savings  objec- 
tives projected  In  the  interim  report. 

The  Interim  report  concludes  that 
energy  savings  from  solar  heating  and 
cooling  could  amount  to  10,000  barrels 
per  day  equivalency  by  1980  and  lOO.COO 
barrels  per  day  by  1985.  These  objectives 
are  one-tenth  the  amount  proposed  in 
FEA  objectives  as  stated  in  the  Project 
Independence  Blueprint,  Solar  Energy 
Task  Force  Report  of  accelerated  use  pro- 
jections recently  endorsed  by  Adminis- 
trator Frank  Zarb.  The  task  force  report 
estimates  potential  savings  of  1  million 
barrels  per  day  equivalency  by  1983. 

Interestingly  enough,  conservation  as- 
sessments and  solar  energy  feasibility 
evaluations  are  now  being  made  selec- 
tively in  some  agencies.  The  U.S.  Postal 
Service  requires  this  routinely  as  stand- 
ard procedure  and  states  in  a  recently 
published  report  that  the  application  of 
solar  heating  to  buildings  is  a  practical 
alternative  to  reduce  total  energy  re- 
quirements on  the  order  of  40  percent. 
Already  there  are  solar  heated  and  cooled 
buildings  operating  at  90-percent  energy 
efficiency  over  traditional  construction 
and  design  methods  which  utilize  con- 
ventional energy  systems.  This  means 
that  for  a  building  of  comparative  size 
and  function  only  10-percent  normal 
energy  requh-ements  are  needed  for  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  and  air-conditioning. 
The  General  Services  Administration  In 
limited  cases  makes  an  assessment  of  the 
economic  and  technical  feasibility  of 
using  conservation  and  solar  technology 
and  as  a  result  are  constructing  two 
buildings  using  solar  energy:  the  Saginaw 
and  Manchester  Buildings. 

Further  support  for  the  concepts  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation  was  expressed 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  Frank  Zarb.  Mr. 
Zarb  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  14,  1975,  where 
he  detailed  the  President's  goals  for  the 
role  of  solar  heating  and  cooUng  In  the 
administration's  energy  program.  The 
Administrator  stated: 

We  should  begin  now  a  government  build- 
ing project  that  requires  all  designs  of  Fed- 
eral buUdlngs  to  Include  an  assessment  of 
the  feasibility  of  using  solar  heating  and 
cooling.  The  assessment  should  be  made  on 
a  life-cycle  cost  basis  where  appropriate  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems  should  be  purchased  and  Installed 
on  new  and  existing  government  buildings. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  adjust- 
ments to  the  total  costs  when  evaluated 
in  light  of  the  life-cycle  cost  basis,  for 
herein  lies  the  key  to  promoting  the  com- 
petitive benefits  of  solar  equipment  and 
energy  conservation  design.  Life-cycle 
costs  are  assessed  to  Incorporate  the  total 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  use  of  solar 
energy  systems  and  conservation  meas- 
ures versus  the  use  of  conventional  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  in  a  building 
over  its  entire  economic  life.  This  as- 
sessment necessitates  the  inclusion  of 
such  variables  as  rising  energy  costs; 
comparative  energy  systems;  equipment 
replacement  costs;    the  Integration  of 
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energy-related  factors  Into  the  struc- 
tural design;  and  future  inflation  rates 
and  maintenance  costs.  Obviously  Initial 
capital  costs  will  be  at  a  higher  level 
but  the  adjustment  affected  by  the  life- 
cycle  assessment  will  spread  these  costs 
competitively  over  a  longer  period. 

Above  and  beyond  the  direct  economic 
trade-offs  evaluated  in  the  energy  use 
and  life-cycle  costs  analysis  are  values 
which  are  difficult  to  quantify,  but  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  our  Nation. 
These  total  costs  and  benefits  accrued 
to  the  Nation  from  the  use  of  conserva- 
tion and  solar  technology  include  con- 
siderations such  as  the  preservation  of 
material  resources;  the  reduction  in  pol- 
lutants; export  market  potential  and  the 
reduction  of  imports  of  oil  which  takes 
into  accoimt  both  economic  and  na- 
tional security  values.  The  assessment  of 
these  values,  although  not  easily  quantifi- 
able, is  nonetheless  often  more  impor- 
tant than  the  direct  economic  trade-offs 
which  we  have  traditionally  used  as  the 
basis  of  cost  assessments. 

The  projections  of  the  Project  Inde- 
pendence Blueprint  in  their  Solar  Energy 
Task  Force  Report  noted  that  accelerated 
use  of  solar  energy  would  allow  substan- 
tial savings  in  the  Nation's  demands  for 
fossil  fuel  by  1985.  In  its  "accelerated 
case"  scenario  the  impMt  of  up  to  1.8 
million  barrels  of  oil  savings  per  day 
equivalency  by  1985  could  be  achieved 
primarily  through  the  use  of  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  wind  energy  conversion 
and  bioconversion.  The  task  force  report 
goes  further  to  state  that  solar  heating 
and  cooling  alone  could  provide  the  po- 
tential for  savings  of  up  to  1  million 
barrels  per  day  by  that  time.  However, 
these  goals  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
kind  of  aggressive  Federal  commitment 
as  provided  in  the  change  in  government 
buildings  policy  that  I  am  proposing. 

Congress,  in  the  last  session,  provided 
impetus  to  the  research,  development 
and  demonstration  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  projects.  The  National  Plan  for 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling,  authorized 
under  Public  Law  93-409,  has  reached 
the  final  planning  stage  of  its  demonstra- 
tion phase.  Solar  heated  homes  have 
been  and  are  being  built  throughout  the 
nation  and  I  note  with  pride  the  sub- 
stantial enthusiasm  for  solar  energy  in 
my  own  State.  Solar  water  heaters  have 
been  in  use  for  many  years  in  countries 
like  Japan,  Israel,  and  Australia.  Thus, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  legis- 
lative program  such  as  this  will  fall  to 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  com- 
mercialization of  this  much-needed  en- 
ergy Edtemative.  Indeed  there  are  many 
indications  which  suggest  the  positive 
impact  to  be  gained  from  a  Federal  pol- 
icy whiqh  will  successfully  promote  the 
accelerated  utihzation  of  these  tech- 
nologies. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration's 
plans  as  outlined  in  Mr.  Zarb's  testimony 
of  May  14th  direct  themselves  toward 
the  same  objective  of  accelerated  utili- 
zation of  these  technologies. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration's 
plans  as  outlined  in  Mr.  Zarb's  testimony 
of  May  14th  direct  themselves  toward 
the  same  objective  of  accelerated  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  heating  and  cooling;  an 
objective  which  can  ultimately  result  in 


energy  savings  equivalency  of  over  a 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Mr.  Zarb 
expresses  a  strong  sentiment  of  support 
in  his  testimony  for  a  government 
buildings  project  by  stating  that  an  en- 
ergy use  analysis,  as  incorporated  in  this 
legislation,  would  cost  less  than  0.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  construction. 
Such  a  small  figure,  compared  to  the 
large  energy  waste  that  occurs  in  build- 
ings now,  is  a  worthwhile  cost  for  the 
significant  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
energy  conservation  and  solar  energy 
use. 

An  PEA  working  paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems  in  gov- 
ernment buildings  states  that  energy 
savings  from  Federal  buildings  alone 
would  be  upward  to  20,000  barrels  a  day 
by  1980.  However,  as  Prank  Zarb  states 
in  his  testimony,  the  real  significance  of 
a  Federal  buildings  project  would  be  the 
"stimulative  effect  the  program  will  have 
on  the  solar  manufacturing  industry." 
The  working-paper  succinctly  indicates 
the  significant  contribution  that  Fed- 
eral buildings  can  offer  in  terms  of  es- 
tablishing a  strong  early  market  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems:  "First,  the 
market  can  be  controlled  to  limit  ex- 
posure to  untried  systems  which  might 
otherwise  'turn  off'  the  public  sector  mar- 
ket. Second,  the  'cost  of  money'  for  a 
Federal  building  (an  extremely  impor- 
tant factor  in  life-cycle  costing)  is 
probably  the  lowest  of  any  market. 
Third,  the  market  is  large  enough  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  appropriate 
industries.  Fourth,  an  informed  main- 
tenance capability  is  available.  Fifth, 
there  is  better  opportunity  for  perform- 
ing an  operations  analysis."  These  bene- 
fits can  be  realized  through  implemen- 
tation of  the  program  developed  in  this 
legislation. 

Without  detracting  from  the  strength 
of  the  objectives  embodied  in  this  bill,  I 
must  state  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  preview  of  this  program  is  limited 
only  to  those  buildings  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government.  However, 
hopefully,  the  example  set  and  the  ad- 
vantages realized  through  this  project 
will  spur  the  private  sector  to  follow  the 
Grovemment's  lead.  It  is  my  general  con- 
cern that  we,  as  a  nation,  redirect  our 
conventional  modes  of  perceiving  en- 
ergy use,  as  exemplified  by  the  glutton- 
ous energy  demands  of  our  buildings,  by 
taking  into  account  the  resource  limita- 
tions we  now  face  thereby  curtailing  the 
unnecessary  waste  in  the  way  of  life  to 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed.  Ul- 
timately, a  fundamental  conservation 
ethic  must  emerge  from  every  sector  of 
our  society — not  just  those  areas  easily 
accessible  to  the  mandate  of  congres- 
sional legislation.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as- 
follows : 

S.  2095 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conservation  and 
Solar  Energy — ^Federal  Bulldlnga  Act  of 
1976". 


FINDINGS   AND   FOUCT 


Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  hereby  find*— 

(1)  that  federally  owned  and  federally 
assisted  facilities  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  Nation's  consumption  of  energy;' 

(2)  that  energy  conservation  practices 
adopted  for  the  design,  construction,  and 
utilization  of  these  facilities  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  Nation's  overall  sup- 
ply of  energy,  and  the  procurement  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  units  for  use  in  Federal 
buildings  in  connection  with  demonstra- 
tions of  solar  energy  applications  on  such 
buildings  under  this  Act  should  help  to 
create  a  market  for  such  units  generally;  ' 

(3)  that  the  cost  of  energy  consumed  by 
these  facilities  over  the  life  of  the  facilities 
must  be  considered  in  any  analysis  of  their 
energy  use,  in  addition  to  the  Initial  cost  of 
constructing  the  facilities; 

(4)  that  the  cost  of  energy  is  significant 
and  facility  designs  must  be  based  on  total 
life  cycle  cost,  including  (A)  the  initial  con- 
struction cost,  and  (B)  the  cost,  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  facility,  of  the  energy 
consumed  and  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  facility  as  it  affects  energy 
consumption;  and 

(5)  that  the  total  costs  and  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  nation  from  the  use  of  solar 
energy  systems  and  conservation  technology 
can  be  assessed  in  terms  of  a  total  natloniU 
value  beyond  the  direct  economic  trade-offs 
of  the  life  cycle  cost  analysis,  with  the  de- 
termination of  this  value  Including  (but  not 
being  limited  to)  such  considerations  as  the 
energy -related  values  of  competing  energy 
sources,  the  preservation  of  material  re- 
sources, the  reduction  of  pollutants,  the  ex- 
port market  potential,  and  the  reduction  of 
imports  of  oil  (taking  into  account  both  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  values). 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  insure  that 
energy^  conservation  and  solar  energy  tech- 
nology'utilization  be  employed  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  every  facility  to  which 
sections  4  and  5  are  specifically  applicable 
and,  to  the  maximum  extent  feEtsible,  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  all  other  Fed- 
eral  and  federally-assisted  facilities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "solar  energy"  means  direct 
and  indirect  solar  radiance  and  intermediate 
solar  energy  forms,  as  further  defined  in 
Public  Law  93-409  and  Public  Law  93-473; 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  iin 
executive  agency  (as  defined  In  section  lOS 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code) ,  and  also  In- 
cludes a  military  department  (as  defined  in 
section  202  of  such  title)  and  the  United 
States  Postal  Service: 

(3)  the  term  "new  building"  means  any 
building  (other  than  a  privately-owned  resi- 
dential structure)  — 

(A)  which  (1)  is  constructed  or  acquired 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  (11)  is  leased  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  such  date,  after 
construction  or  alteration  in  accordance  with 
Federal  plans  and  specifications,  under  a 
long-term  contract  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  which  substantially  all  of  the  premises 
are  to  be  used  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States, 

(B)  the  development  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  which  is  initiated  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(C)  the  net  cost  of  which  to  the  United 
States  (for  construction  or  acquisition  or 
for  total  charges  under  the  lease)  exceeds 
or  win  exceed  $10,000; 

(4)  the  term  "existing  building"  means 
any  building  (other  than  a  privately-owned 
residential  structure)  — 

(A)  which  (1)  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tbiB 
Act  or  is  leased  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
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states  on  such  date  under  a  long-term  con- 
tract pursuant  to  the  terms  of  which  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  premises  are  used  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  (11)  is  con- 
structed or  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
or  so  leased  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  after  such  date  but  pursuant  to 
plans  and  specifications  the  development  of 
which  was  Initiated  before  such  date,  and 

(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  which  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or,  in 
the  case  of  a  building  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (11),  the  net  cost  of  which  to  the 
United  States  determined  as  of  the  date  on 
which  ownership  or  possession  by  the  United 
States  begins)  exceeds  $10,000; 

(5)  the  term  "energy  use  analysis"  with 
respect  to  any  biiildlng  means  the  evaluation 
of  the  building's  heating,  ventUating  and 
air  conditioning  systems,  lighting  system, 
and  all  other  major  energy  consuming  sys- 
tems and  components,  by  demand  and  type 
of  energy,  including  the  internal  energy  load 
Imposed  on  the  building  by  its  occupants, 
equipment,  and  components  and  the  exter- 
nal energy  load  Imposed  on  the  building  by 
climatic  conditions.  Such  analysis  shall  In- 
clude (but  not  be  limited  to)  — 

(A)  a  detaUed  analysis  of  the  life  cycle 
energy  costs  of  the  building; 

(B)  a  separate  analysis  of  the  total  energy 
requirements  of  the  building  taking  Into 
consideration — 

(I)  the  interior  and  exterior  design  of  the 
building.  Including  the  Insulation,  fenestra- 
tion, site  orientation,  and  shape,  that  wlU 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  sunlight  and 
other  natural  phenomena, 

(II)  the  heating,  cooling,  ventilating, 
plumbing,  electrical,  and  lighting  systems 
of  the  building, 

(ill)  the  construction  materials  used  with 
respect  to  the  building,  including  the  extent 
to  which  such  materials  reduce  the  energy 
requirements  of  the  building  and  the  amount 
of  energy  required  to  produce  and  transport 
such  materials, 

(Iv)  the  site  of  the  building  and  the 
accesslbUlty  of  the  buUding  (particularly  by 
public  transportation)  to  persons  using  Its 
faculties, 

(V)  a  comparison  of  two  or  more  energy 
system  alternatives, 

(vl)  new  techniques  for  energy  supply, 
generation,  and  transmission,  including  on- 
site  total  energy  systems, 

(vii)  the  projection  of  the  operating  costs 
of  each  system  over  the  entire  range  of 
operation  of  the  building, 

(vlil)  the  evaluation  of  the  energy  con- 
sumption of  component  equipment  in  each 
system  considering  the  operation  of  such 
components  at  other  than  full  or  rated  out- 
puts, and 

(Ix)  any  other  relevant  information  with 
respect  to  the  design  and  site  of  the  build- 
ing: 

(C)  an  Identification  and  quantification  of 
sources  of  heat  loss  or  heat  gain  with  respect 
to  the  building; 

(D)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  acquisition 
of  a  building,  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  thermal  efficiency;  and 

(E)  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  alteration 
of  a  building,  an  estimate  of  the  Impact  of 
such  alteration  on  its  energy  requirements; 
and 

(6)  the  term  "life  cycle  energy  costs"  with 
respect  to  any  building  means  the  energy- 
related  costs  of  such  building,  including  the 
Items  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  (B)  and 
including  (1)  the  initial  energy-related  cost 
of  the  building  and  (11)  the  cost,  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  building,  of  the  energy 
consumed  and  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  building  as  it  affects  energy 
consumption. 

(b)  The  life  cycle  energy  cost  analysis  In- 
cluded in  the  energy  use  analysis  with  respect 
to  any  building  under  subsection  (a)  (5)  shall 
provide  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following 
information : 


( 1 )  the  initial  cost  of  each  energy  consum- 
ing system  being  compared  and  evaluated; 

(2)  the  annual  and  projected  cost  of  all 
energy  utilities  and  how  this  would  affect  the 
long-term  comparative  costs  of  the  systems 
being  evaluated; 

(3)  the  annual  and  projected  cost  of  main- 
taining each  energy  consuming  system; 

(4)  the  average  replacement  cost  for  each 
system  expressed  in  annual  terms  for  the 
economic  life  of  the  buUding; 

(5)  an  estimate  of  future  inflation  rates, 
based  on  historical  economic  trends;  and 

(6)  an  estimate  of  the  future  costs  of  deple- 
table  resources. 

(c)  If  discount  rates  are  employed  In  cal- 
culating the  life  cycle  energy  costs  with  re- 
spect to  any  building,  the  assumed  rate  shall 
take  Into  account  both  the  current  Federal 
prime  interest  rate  as  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  best  available  esti- 
mates of  future  inflation  rates. 

ENERGY  CXIXDELINES  FOR  FEDERAL  BOILDINGS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator") 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall, 
in  consultation  with  each  other,  develop,  pub- 
lish, and  from  time  to  time  update  guide- 
lines designed  to  assure  that  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy 
systems  are  Incorporated  in — 

(1)  the  design,  construction,  and  renova- 
tion of  Federal  and  federally-assisted  build- 
ings, and 

(2)  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
for  such  buildings  and  for  other  Federal  pur- 
poses. 

The  guidelines  developed  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  those  developed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  fully  consistent  with  each  other  (subject 
only  to  the  need  for  specific  variations  to  meet 
particular  conditions  and  circumstances)  and 
with  the  purpose  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and  such  guidelines  shall  be  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  energy-related  studies  and 
flndlngs  of  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

(b)  The  guidelines  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  new  and 
existing  buildings,  and  related  procurement, 
under  his  Jurisdiction  and  control  (or  under 
the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  mUltary 
departments);  and  the  guidelines  developed 
by  the  Administrator  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  all  other  new  and  existing  buildings  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(a)  (3)  and  (4)  and  with  re- 
spect to  related  procurement  activities.  Each 
Federal  agency  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  applicable  guidelines  In  all 
of  its  design,  construction,  operation,  and 
procurement  activities  to  which  such  guide- 
lines are  applicable  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, and  shall  in  addition,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  follow  such  guidelines  In  all 
of  its  other  activities  (Including  activities  in- 
volving leased  property  not  specifically  cov- 
ered under  section  3(a)(3)  or  (4))  with  re- 
spect to  buildings  which  are  held  or  vised  by 
the  United  States  under  laws  or  programs  ad- 
ministered by  such  agency. 
specific  energy  requirements  relating  to 
federal  bttildings 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  each — 

( 1 )  submit  to  the  Congress,  as  part  of  and 
in  accordance  with  his  normal  procedures 
relating  to  construction  and  procurement, 
an  energy  use  analysis  with  respect  to  the 
construction,  acquisition,  or  leasing  of  any 
new  building  to  which  guidelines  developed^ 
by  him  under  section  4  are  or  will  be  appli- 
cable, and  Incorporate  the  flndlngs  of  such 
analysis  (including  the  optimum  system  or 
combination   of   systems  based   on   its   life 


cycle  energy  cost  analysis)  into  the  plans 
and  speclflcations  for  such  buildings;  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  an  inventory  and  energy  use  analysis 
of  all  existing  buildings  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion and  control,  indicating  the  Improve- 
ments which  should  be  made  in  such  build- 
ings to  ensure  that  they  utilize  the  best  prac- 
ticable measures  for  energy  conservation  and 
the  use  of  solar  energy  systems,  and  setting 
forth  detaUed  plana  and  specifications  for 
Incorporating  such  improvements  in  those 
buildings. 

(b)  The  energy  use  analysis  required  by 
this  Act  with  respect  to  any  building  under 
his  jurisdiction  or  control  shall  be  Included 
by  the  Administrator  in  any  prospectus  sub- 
mitted (with  respect  to  such  building)  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  section  7  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  606) . 

(c)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  make, 
and  submit  to  the  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary  (as  may  be  appropriate)  for  use 
in  carrying  out  this  Act,  a  detailed  life  cycle 
energy  cost  analysis  of  any  building  to  be 
constructed,  acquired,  or  leased  by  it  or  for 
its  use. 

(2)  No  major  component  of  a  heating, 
ventilating,  air-conditlonlng.  lighting,  or 
other  energy-consuming  system  for  any 
building,  and  no  other  Item  or  equipment 
having  as  one  of  its  primary  purposes  the 
generation,  utilization,  or  conservation  of 
energy  in  or  for  any  building,  shall  be  pur- 
chased, from  any  person  by  any  Federal 
agency  unless  such  person  has  submitted, 
along  with  or  prior  to  the  execution  of  the 
purchase  contract,  a  detailed  life  cycle  en- 
ergy cost  analysis  with  respect  to  such  com- 
ponent, item,  or  equipment. 

INCREASED  COST  LIMrTATIONS  TO  ACCOMMODATK 
ENERGY  EQUIPMENT  IN  FEDERAL  AND  FEDER- 
ALLY-ASSISTED BUILDINGS 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  In  determining  the  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  of  any  Federal  assistance 
for  the  construction  or  major  rehabilitation 
of  a  residential,  commercial,  or  other  build- 
ing, or  the  maximum  per  unit  or  other  cost 
or  floor  area  limitation  of  any  federally- 
owned  building,  where  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral law  specifies  such  a  maximum  dollsir 
amount  or  limitation  and  the  building  in- 
volved is  or  will  be  furnished  with  solar 
energy  equipment  or  other  special  energy 
equipment  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  subsection  ( c ) ,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  or  limitation  so  specified  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable  to  the  build- 
ing shall  be  deemed  to  be  increased  by  the 
amount  by  which  (as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations)  the  price,  cost, 
or  floor  area  of  the  building  including  such 
equipment  (taking  Into  account  design  as 
well  as  actual  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion, and  all  related  Items)  exceeds  the  price, 
cost,  or  floor  area  of  the  building  with  such 
equipment  replaced  by  conventional  energy 
equipment. 

(2)  In  addition,  any  excess  of  price  or  coet 
permitted  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  a  building  shall  be  fully  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  value  or  cost  of 
the  building  for  purposes  of  applying  any 
statutory  provision  specifying  maximum 
loan-to-value  or  -cost  ratio,  in  such  man- 
ner as  wlU  minimize  downpayments  or  other 
initial  costs  to  the  person  or  agency  con- 
structing or  rehabilitating  the  buUding. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  assistance"  includes 
any  federally-assisted  mortgage  loan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  13(b)  of  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974,  and  any  grant,  loan,  or  financial  as- 
sistance in  any  other  form  which   is  pro- 
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Tided  or  made  available  under  a  Federal  law 
or  program;  and 

(2)  tlie  term  "federally-owned  building" 
includes  a  new  building  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (3)  of  this  Act,  federally-con- 
structed housing  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 13(c)  of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  and  any  other 
building  (of  any  kind)  constructed  by  the 
tTnited  States  or  a  Federal  agency  or  con- 
structed with  assistance  provided  or  made 
available  xinder  a  Federal  law  or  program. 

(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall  Jointly  prescribe  such  regulations  (in- 
cluding regulations  specifying  the  types  of 
energy  equipment  which  will  qualify  a 
building  for  the  benefits  of  this  section  and 
regulations  providing  for  the  computation  of 
the  extent  to  which  maximum  dollar 
amoimts  and  limitations  on  maximum  per 
unit,  cost,  or  floor  area  limitations  may  be 
Increased  on  account  of  such  equipment)  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  section  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  giildelines  developed  under  section  4. 

APPR06>R1ATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry   out   this   Act,   not   exceeding   in   the 

aggregate  $ for  purposes  of  section  4, 

$ for    purposes    of    section    5(a)(1), 


$- 


for  purposes  of  section  5(a)  (2),  tmd 
for  the  other  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.J.  Res.  104.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  11,  1976.  as 
"National  Product  Service  Week."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL   PRODI7CT    SEBVICE    WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Service  Managers 
has  designated  the  week  of  October  11. 
1976,  as  "National  Product  Service 
Week."  NASM  is  an  association  of  over 
600  product  service  executives  represent- 
ing every  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
coimtry.  Its  major  objectives  are  to  give 
Its  members  the  education  and  informa- 
tion they  need  to  be  more  effective  man- 
agers and  to  promote  recognition  of  prod- 
uct service  management's  contribution 
to  our  way  of  life. 

During  the  week  of  October  11,  1976, 
the  organization  will  honor  product  serv- 
ice and  the  people  who  work  in  product 
service  management  for  their  dedication 
In  assuring  customer  satisfaction.  Service 
executives,  service  workers,  other  service- 
related  associations,  as  well  as  product 
service  sections  of  trade  associations  will 
be  Involved  in  the  celebration  of  "Na- 
tional Product  Service  Week." 

I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  joint  resolution  to  declare  the  week  of 
October  11. 1976,  "National  Product  Serv- 
ice Week."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.  J.  Res.  104 

Whereas  the  increasingly  complex  tech- 
nology of  modern  products  makes  customers 
more  dependent  on  a  manufacturer's  ability 
to  provide  a  service  organization  which  can 
keep  the  products  working;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  Consumer  Warranty 
Law  and  laws  affecting  the  commercial/in- 
dustrial marketplace  are  regulating  more 
and  more  of  the  manufacturer's  relationship 
with  customers  after  the  product  is  sold, 
making  the  service  manager  much  more 
visible  and  more  important  both  to  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  company;  and 


Whereas  consumerism  with  the  resulting 
changes  in  public  attitudes  and  the  activi- 
ties of  consumer  advocate  organizations  have 
made  the  consumer  environment  much  more 
demanding  thereby  giving  service  a  greater 
Impact  on  other  management  functions,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
week  of  October  11,  1976  be  designated  as 
"National  Product  Service  Week"  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  tic- 
tivlties. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  448,  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  with  respect  to  a  waiver  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  certain  grounds  for 
exclusion  and  deportation,  for  an  offense 
in  connection  with  possession  only  of 
marihuana. 

S.    755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bttrdick,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  755,  a  bill 
to  establish  an  arbitration  board  to  settle 
disputes  between  supervisory  organiza- 
tions and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

S.    828 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
SON)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  828)  to  provide  for  addition 
to  the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 
of  the  site  of  the  salt  cairn  utilized  by 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

S.    1197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1197,  the 
Plutonium  Recovery  Control  Act  of  1975. 

S.  1479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1479.  a  bill  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry. 

S.     1712 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1712)  to  author- 
ize the  issuance  of  gold  commemorative 
coins  bearing  the  seal  or  symbol  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.    1970 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1970  a  bill  to 
amend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  information  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  United  States 
courts  be  made  available  to  the  public, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


8.    ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskeu) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  180)  to  amend  Senate  rule 
XIX. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COM- 
MISSION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OP 
1975— S.  644 

AMENDMENT    NO.    679 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) submitted  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(S.  644)  to  amend  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  to  author- 
ize new  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management  will  open  hearings  on  in- 
formation management  by  regulatory 
agencies  on  Tuesday,  July  22  and  Thurs- 
day, July  24.  These  hearings  were  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  be  held  on  June  24 
and  25.  The  hearings  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.,  in  room  1318  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  on  both  days.  Witnesses 
scheduled  to  appear  include:  June  Allen, 
North  Anna  Environmental  Coalition, 
Charlottesville.  Va.,  Mark  Silbergeld, 
Consumers  Union,  Jacob  CHayman,  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  AFL-CIO. 
Prof.  Ronald  E.  Muller,  American  Uni- 
versity, Prof.  Mark  Nadel,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Mark  Green  and  Irene  Till,  Cor- 
porate Accountability  Research  Group. 


RURAL    DEVELOPMENT    HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture's  Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development  will  hold  a  hearing  on  three 
bills  in  room  324  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  beginning  at  10  a.m.  on 
July  21.  This  hearing  originally  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  June  25,  but 
because  of  the  debate  on  the  Wyman- 
Durkin  Senate  seat,  we  were  miable  to 
meet  on  that  date. 

The  subcommittee  will  consider  three 
bills— 5.  1353,  S.  1807,  and  S.  1916— that 
would  amend  the  Rural  Development 
Act. 

S.  1353  would  permit  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  commu- 
nity facility  loans  for  commimity  medi- 
cal facilities  in  places  up  to  50,000  popu- 
lation; S.  1807  would  establish  the  con- 
certed services  in  training  and  education 
program  formally  in  the  law,  and  it  also 
would  establish  an  Interagency  Task 
Force  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional rural  development  goals;  the 
third  bill,  S.  1916,  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  authority  to  provide  em- 
ployment in  rural  communities  where 
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unemployment  has  reached  6  percent  or 
more. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Rural  Development  has  been 
asked  to  testify  on  all  three  measures 
along  with  appropriate  Forest  Service, 
Rural  Development  Service,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Soil  Conservation 
and  Cooperative  Extension  Service  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  asked 
to  send  a  representative  to  testify  on  S. 
1807.  Public  witnesses  also  will  be  invited. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  IN  PLACE  OF 
HEARING 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  on  S.  1630,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  number  of  judgeships  for  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia,  previously  noticed  for 
July  15,  1975,  will  be  held  in  room  S-146. 
U.S.  Capitol,  at  10  a.m.,  rather  than  In 
room  4200,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROGRESS  MADE  IN  EARLY  DE- 
TECTION OF  HEARING  LOSS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
my  continuing  concern  with  the  plight 
of  the  hearing-handicapped,  I  was 
pleased  to  discover  that  more  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  area  of  early  hearing- 
loss  detection. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
shows  how  citizens  can  detect  possible 
hearing  impairment  by  telephone.  The 
caller  simply  dials  a  special  number  and 
listens.  The  2-minute  hearing  test  con- 
sists of  four  musical  tones  played  once 
for  each  ear.  If  any  of  the  tones  can- 
not be  heard,  the  caller  is  advised  to 
obtain  immediate  medical  attention 
or  to  call  the  Chicago  Hearhig  Society 
for  assistance. 

This  program,  known  as  Fone-a-Test, 
was  launched  in  March  1975  by  the  Chi- 
cago Hearing  Society.  Dr.  William  Plot- 
kin,  the  society's  executive  director,  re- 
ports that  more  than  100,000  Chicagoans 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  the 
service  to  discover  whether  they  might 
have  a  hearing  loss,  and  2,000  more  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  valuable  public 
service  each  day. 

This  testing  concept  is  not  new,  how- 
ever. It  was  developed  over  a  decade  ago 
by  Sertoma  International,  and  was  an 
effective  device  in  some  small  cities.  But 
now  with  more  sophisticated  technology, 
phone  systems  in  large  cities  can  imple- 
ment this  program  within  2-3  decibels 
accuracy,  according  to  Dr.  Plotkln. 

The  Chicago  Hearing  Society  refers 
those  who  fail  the  test  to  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  specialists  In  the  area.  Indigents 
are  referred  to  two  area  clinics  which 
Will  administer  audlologlcal  examina- 
tions at  no  charge. 

Although  there  Is  no  way  of  determin- 
ing just  how  many  people  did  In  fact  dis- 
cover a  hearing  Impairment  by  calling 
*^ne-a-Test,  Dr.  Plotkln  said  he  has  had 


good  feedback  from  local  doctors  and 
clinics.  A  large  number  of  people  have 
detected  and  subsequently  have  been 
treated  for  hearing  loss  after  failing  the 
hearing  test.  The  test  is  valuable  If  even 
one  person  per  year,  through  this  pro- 
gram, detects  a  hearing  loss  that  other- 
wise would  have  gone  imnoticed  and 
untreated. 

With  minimal  effort,  other  cities  can 
oflfer  this  service.  Rockford  will  be  the 
next  city  in  Illinois  to  implement  this 
worthwhile  community  service.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  more  of  our  Nation's 
cities  will  make  a  concerted  effort  to  es- 
tablish similar  programs.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  the  Chicago  Tribune  article  con- 
cerning the  program. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  creative  service,  simply  dial 
312-591-3046. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EiGHTT  Thousand  Test  Ears  by  Phone 

More  than  80,000  Chicagoans  for  the  price 
of  a  phone  call  have  found  out  whether  they 
might  have  a  hearing  loss. 

That's  how  many  people  have  dialed  591- 
3046  since  March  to  take  a  two-minute 
hearing  test,  according  to  Dr.  WlUiam  Plot- 
kln, executive  director  of  the  Chicago  Hear- 
ing Society. 

The  test  consists  of  four  musical  tones 
played  one  for  each  ear.  If  any  one  of  the 
tones  cannot  be  heard,  the  caller  should 
seek  "immediate  medical  attention,"  said 
Dr.  Plotkln. 

"Sertoma  International,  a  fraternal  or- 
ganization, originated  the  test  about  10 
years  ago,  but  in  smaller  cities.  The  barrier 
to  installing  the  system  in  larger  cities  was 
keeping  up  the  quaUty  of  the  test  tones," 
said  Dr.  Plotkln. 

Dr.  Plotkln  warned  that  "Pone-A-Test" 
should  not  be  taken  to  be  a  complete,  con- 
clusive hearing  test,  but  rather  as  a  guide 
to  one's  ability  to  hear  human  voices. 

The  recorded  message  urges  those  who  fail 
the  test  to  see  their  doctor  or  to  phone  the 
society  for  further  information. 

"When  people  not  passing  the  test  come 
to  us,  we  give  them  the  names  of  at  least 
Ave  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialists  close  to 
them. 

If  someone  Is  Indigent,  or  close  to  In- 
digent, we  refer  them  to  two  area  clinics 
which  will  treat  them  at  no  charge,"  said 
Plotkln. 

He  said  the  Fantus  Clinic  at  Cook  County 
Hospital  and  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  De- 
partment at  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary will  treat  those  who  cannot  afford  a 
full  audlologlcal  examination. 


DELAWAREANS  SUPPORT  VOTING 
RIGHTS  EXTENSION 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  resolution  enacted  by  the  Del- 
aware State  senate  urging  that  Congress 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
for  an  additional  10  years.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  pending  before  the  Senate 
to  provide  such  an  extension,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Delaware  State  senate  for 
its  action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


be4t7esting  the  delawaaz  congressional 
Delegation  To  Support  House  Resolution 
No.  6219  Which  WouU)  Extend  the  Votino 
Rights  Act  of  1965  fob  an  ADDmoNAL  10 
Years 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  was  a  landmark  on  the  road  to  equal 
voting  opportunities  for  all  of  this  nation's 
people;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  enactment  of  the  Fe<l- 
eral  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  there  are  still 
an  estimated  2.6  million  eligible  blacks  in 
the  South  who  are  not  registered  to  vote; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  now  considering  HJl.  No.  6219  which  would 
extend  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  ten  years;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  make  voting  available  to  all  of  our 
citizens  if  we  are  to  go  before  the  world  as 
a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people;  and 

Whereas,  approval  of  the  proposed  H.R.  No. 
6219  will  mean  a  continuation  of  the  cam- 
paign to  establish  voting  for  all  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

Now  therefore: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  128th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
that  the  members  of  the  Delaware  Congres- 
sional Delegation  are  requested  and  urged  to 
support  H.R.  No.  6219  which  would  extend 
the  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  suitably  prepared  be  mailed  with- 
out delay  to  U.S.  Senator  William  V.  Roth, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  and 
U.S.  Representative  Pete  duPont  for  their 
Interest  and  guidance  In  this  Important  mat- 
ter. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  OIL 
AND  NATURAL  GAS  EXPLORA- 
•nON  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  repeated 
occasions  before  the  Congress,  I  have 
expressed  my  concern  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  moving  into  lease  commitments 
with  the  oil  industry  for  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  oil  and  natural  gas  exploration 
and  development  without  establishing 
adequate  policies  and  safeguards.  While 
I  realize  the  potentially  critical  role  that 
these  energy  resources  may  play  in  gain- 
ing future  energy  independence  for  our 
Nation,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
proper  statutory  and  administrative  poli- 
cies be  implemented  to  assure  that  these 
valuable  public  assets  are  effectively 
managed  and  that  the  true  value  of  these 
resources  are  recovered.  Also,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  needed  guidelines  be  developed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  rely  on  the  ocean  coastal 
regions  for  their  livelihood  and  recrea- 
tion, to  minimize  any  damages  to  coastal 
zone  ecology  caused  by  oil  and  natural 
gas  recovery  operations  and  to  assure 
adequate  monetary  amounts  to  adjacent 
coastal  regions  to  offset  costs  they  will 
incur  in  providing  needed  public  services 
for  those  engaged  in  OCS  operations. 

In  two  separate  actions  earlier  in  this 
session,  I  Introduced  legislation  designed 
to  meet  these  goals.  The  key  features  of 
these  measures  are: 

S.  1182  (March  20)— this  bill  would  guar- 
antee a  50-50  share  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  royal- 
ties to  nearby  coastal  states  to  cover  Increased 
costs,  would  Increase  minimum  royalties 
applicable  to  products  recovered  offshore  and 
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would  instill  more  efficient  management 
policies  to  assure  tracts  are  leased  competi- 
tively and  operated  la  a  manner  most  con- 
sistent with  the  public's  best  Interests. 

S.  1954  (June  17)— this  bill  would  provide 
protection  and  financial  remedies  to  the  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who  own  cosistal 
property  or  rely  on  the  ocean  for  their  way 
of  life  and  who  sulTer  damages  by  reason  of 
oil  spills  into  the  oceans  from  OCS  develop- 
ment and  recovery  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
is  now  holding  its  business  markup  meet- 
ings with  the  plan  of  reporting  a  com- 
prehensive OCS  energy  bill  in  the  next 
few  days.  I  am  confident  that  the  con- 
tents of  my  proposals  will  receive  seri- 
ous and  favorable  consideration  in  de- 
veloping their  recommended  proposal 
for  floor  action  hopefully  before  the 
next  congressional  recess. 

In  the  interim,  however,  before  mesui- 
ingful  OCS  legislation  is  enacted,  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment be  queried  as  to  what  steps  it 
has  taken  to  meet  commitments  it  made 
this  spring  to  improve  its  administra- 
tion of  public  oil  and  gas  OCS  leases 
pending  statutory  action.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  have  sent  the  following  letter 
to  Secretary  Hathaway  which  I  wovOd 
like  included  in  the  Record.  I  will  imme- 
diately include  the  Secretary's  response 
when  it  is  received. 

Also,  I  note  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  just  concluded  a  major 
study  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  development — improvements  needed 
in  determining  where  to  lease  and  at 
what  dollar  value.  I  would  commend  this 
report  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  digest  of  the 
GAO's  findings  and  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Hathaway  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  digest  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMPTBOLLEB  OEKEHAL'S  REPORT  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESS— Outer  Continental  Shelf  Oil  and 
Gas  Development — Improvements  Needed 
IN  Determining  Where  To  Lease  and  at 
What  Dollar  Value 

DIGEST 

Development  of  oil  and  gas  resources  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Is  recognized  as 
one  way  to  lessen  U.S.  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  supplies.  Interior  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  AdmlnUtratlon  Indicate  that 
much  of  the  increase  In  future  U.S.  domestic 
oil  and  gas  production  will  have  to  come 
from  the  Shelf. 

OAO  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  take  steps  to  Improve  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  programs  for  deciding 
where  to  lease  potential  offshore  oil  re- 
sources, and  at  what  dollar  value. 

Recommendations  broadly  outlined  below 
call  for: 

Interior  to  direct  an  exploration  program 
for  a  systematic  planned  appraisal  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  resources,  in- 
cluding selective  stratigraphlc  test  drilling 
In  Shelf  areas  before  leasing.  (See  dd  15 
and  35.) 

Industry  Involvement  In  resource  ap- 
praisal through  exploration  permits  and 
Government-financed  exploration  to  insure 
Implementation  of  federaUy  planned  efforts 
(See  pp.  15  and  35.) 

Federal  regulations  aimed  at  providing  the 
Government  and  the  general  public  with 
geotechnlcal  information.  (See  pp.  15  and 
36.) 


Procedures  for  periodic  assessment  of  eco- 
nomic factors  used  in  valuing  resources  and 
adjusting  such  factors  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  current  information  available.  (See  p. 
36.) 

Pacing  lease  offers  at  a  frequency  which 
will  permit  Interior  to  adequately  consider 
geotechnlcal  data  in  Its  Shelf  valuation  pro- 
grams. (See  p.  36.) 

Establishing  a  test  program  to  evaluate, 
offer,  and  lease  entire  geological  structures 
as  opposed  to  the  present  practice  of  leasing 
tracts.  Unitization  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment activities  would  be  required  for 
test  purposes.  (See  p.  41.) 

This  report,  second  of  a  series  on  Federal 
leasing  policies  and  practices  concludes  that 
the  Federal  Government's  Shelf  evaluation 
programs — 

Are  hindered  by  Inadequate  data  and 
analysis; 

Do  not  reasonably  insure  that  a  fair  market 
value  return  is  received  on  lease  offers  of 
shelf  oil  and  gas  resources;  and 

Are  being  jeopardized  by  an  accelerated 
leasing  pace. 

Interior  said  it  was  studying  all  the  issues 
presented  in  the  report  and  while  It  saw 
positive  features  to  implementing  the  rec- 
ommendations It  felt  there  were  many  draw- 
backs to  the  recommendations. 

Interior  agreed  to  withhold  lease  offers 
until  it  could  adequately  consider  geotech- 
nlcal data,  and  In  April  1975  announced 
proposed  regulations  providing  for  availabil- 
ity of  geotechnlcal  data  for  Government  and 
public  use.  (See  p.  34.) 

Interior  is  generally  opposed  to  federally 
financed  exploration  including  stratigraphlc 
test  drilling  but  It  favors  Industry  financing 
of  such  exploration.  Also,  Interior  favors  a 
benefit-cost  analysis  of  structure  leasing  be- 
fore proceeding  with  a  test  program.  (See 
p.  14.) 

GAO  believes  In  a  sound  balanced  approach 
to  the  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The 
Government's  direction  and  financing  are 
essential  to  insure  that  exploratory  activi- 
ties are  sufficiently  broad  to  Implement  a 
systematic  plan  for  resource  appraisal  in  the 
public  interest.  (See  p.  13.) 

GAO  also  believes  a  test  program  to  evalu- 
ate, offer,  and  lease  entire  geological  struc- 
tures will  allow  the  merits  of  a  structure 
leasing  proposal  to  be  analyzed  and 
evaluated. 


July  7, 1975. 
Hon.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Interior  Department's  plans  to  explore 
and  develop  oil  and  natural  gas  on  the  mld- 
Atlantlc  OCS  are  being  carried  out  without 
essential  statutory  and  administrative  con- 
trols and  safeguards  being  In  place. 

Considering  the  great  potential  of  these 
resources  in  terms  of  meeting  our  future 
energy  needs  and  making  us  less  dependent 
on  foreign  oil,  and  the  major  Impacts  OCS 
development  will  have  on  the  coastal  regions 
of  our  nation,  I  believe  it  Is  Imperative  that 
sound  policies  are  established  to  assure 
sound  and  effective  management  of  the 
overall  OCS  exploration  and  development 
effort  to  protect  the  physical  and  financial 
integrity  of  adjacent  coastal  states,  and  to 
minimize  adverse  impacts  to  the  ecology 
and  environment. 

In  Congressional  hearings  this  spring.  In- 
terior officials  stated  that  new  legislation 
along  the  lines  contemned  In  the  Energy 
Resources  Expansion  Act — S.  1182  which  I 
Introduced  in  March  were  being  accommo- 
dated through  implementation  of  new  ad- 
ministrative practices.  The  Congress  was 
given  assurance  that  necessary  steps  were 
being  taken  to  establish  effective  standards 
in  each  of  these  areas  before  further  com- 


mitments to  OCS  development  were  made. 
To  date.  I  have  not  seen  evidence  that  the 
commitments  have  been  met  by  Interior,  yet 
you  are  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  sched- 
ule to  initiate  major  exploration  efforts  off 
the  coast  of  Delaware  and  neighboring  mid- 
Atlantic  states. 

Accordingly,  I  request  that  you  provide 
me  a  full  and  detailed  explanation  of  all 
policies  and  procedures  Interior  has  de- 
veloped to  guarantee  that  all  needs  of  coastal 
states  are  satisfied  and  that  needed  man- 
agement disciplines  in  this  program  have 
been  Instituted.  While  all  matters  should  be 
covered  In  your  reply,  I  would  appreciate 
your  particular  attention  In  the  following 
areas : 

Policies  which  assure  efficient  exploration, 
operation  and  administration  of  oil  and  gas 
leases.  Including  provisions  which  Identify 
and  re-open  any  wells  "shut-In"  for  other 
than  valid  reasons  and  which  allow  accel- 
eration of  production  when  emergency  short- 
ages exist. 

Policies  which  assure  a  fair  and  reason- 
able  return  to  the  American  i>eople  for  re- 
soiu"oes  expended  and  which  provide  full- 
and  free  competition  from  all  segments  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  throughout  both  the 
exploration  and  production  phases  of  all 
leases. 

Policies  which  assure  full  and  open  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  in  all  phases  of 
decision  making  on  OCS  development  for  all 
levels  of  government  and  for  citizen  Input. 

Policies  which  assure  minimum  impacts 
to  the  ocean  and  coastal  ecology  from  OCS 
development  and  which  assure  that  oil  spills 
are  immediately  contained  and  removed  for 
the  protection  of  coastal  and  ocean  life  and 
shoreline  property  owners. 

Policies  which  assure  that  coastal  states 
adjacent  to  OCS  development  and  produc- 
tion operations  receive  adequate  monetary 
compensation  for  all  Impacts  resulting  from 
offshore  activities  (e.g.  additional  schools, 
highways  and  environmental  Impacts  and  oil 
spills) . 

Again,  I  recognize  the  lmp>ortance  of  off- 
shore oil  to  Project  Independence.  For  that 
reason.  It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that 
sound  policies  In  this  area  be  established 
now.  My  legislation  would  enable  vou  to  do 
that. 

Sincerely, 

William  V,  Roth,  Jr., 

V.S.  Senate. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
addressing  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  Convention,  held 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  my  prepared 
remarks,  I  outlined  the  significant  role 
that  the  independent  businessman  has 
played  in  the  development  of  this  coun- 
try's free  enterprise  system,  and  talked 
about  some  of  the  Issues  faced  by  our 
small  business  community  today. 

Since  my  early  boyhood  days  in  South 
Dakota,  when  I  worked  in  my  father's 
drugstore,  I  have  been  aware  of  the  great 
contribution  which  independent  small 
businessmen  have  made  to  the  economic 
growth  of  America.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  which  beset  those  brave  and 
pioneering  souls  who  strike  out  on  their 
own  to  meet  the  challenge  of  establishing 
a  new  business  enterprise. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  more  than 
half  the  jobs  in  the  U.S.  private  labor 
force  are  provided  by  small  business,  and 
small  business  produces  approximately 
43  percent  of  the  business  product  and 
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one-third  of  the  entire  gross  national 
product  of  this  country. 

I  took  this  occasion  to  announce  the 
intention  of  Senator  Nelson  and  myself 
to  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  These 
hearings  will  focus  on  the  many  Issues 
confronting  the  small  businessman  as 
well  as  examine  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  its  programs.  Likewise, 
I  announced  plans  to  jointly  introduce 
legislation  with  Senators  Tower,  Nel- 
son, and  Javits,  which  would  create  a 
National  Commission  on  Small  Business 
in  America.  This  commission  will  study 
the  serious  problems  confronting  the 
small  business  community  and  come  up 
with  practical  recommendations  which 
will  assure  the  continued  prosperity  of 
his  vital  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  text  of  my 
prepared  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  this  after- 
noon to  participate  In  the  closing  session 
of  your  three-day  conference. 

During  the  coming  months  you  will  hear 
many  people  extol  the  virtues  associated 
with  our  nation's  200th  anniversary.  This 
should  serve  as  a  time  to  recognize  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  tremendous  contribution 
made  by  the  private  entrepreneur  to  the  ac- 
complishments  of   this  great   nation. 

The  shrewd  and  ambitious  pioneering 
American  businessmen  who  took  part  In  the 
birth  of  this  nation  were  able  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time  to  transform  Its  energies 
and  resources  into  the  greatest  wonder  of 
the  economic  world.  They  had  Imagination, 
initiative  and  the  willingness  to  take  great 
risks  in  the  hope  of  reaping  great  rewards. 

We  can  see  that  same  kind  of  pioneering 
spirit  today  when  we  look  at  the  more  than 
nine  and  one-half  million  Independent  busi- 
nessmen who  make  up  this  country's  busi- 
ness community. 

The  one  thing  today  that  Is  foremost  In 
your  minds  Is  the  state  of  the  economy.  I  am 
concerned  and  I  know  you  share  that  con- 
cern. It  can  mean  survival  or  despair  to  mil- 
lions of  our  business  enterprises,  and  It  can 
cost  additional  miUions  of  Jobs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I've  spent  the  last  six  months  pre- 
siding over  hearings  which  paint  a  very  dis- 
mal picture  of  the  American  economy.  We 
are  suffering  a  period  of  economic  hardship 
more  serious  than  anything  our  nation  has 
been  through  since  the  Great  Depression.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1975,  the  real  value  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  declined  by  10 
percent. 

During  the  last  12  months,  the  number  of 
people  "officially"  unemployed  has  nearly 
doubled  so  that  8.5  million  Americans  are 
out  of  work  today.  That  Is  9.2  percent  of  our 
population. 

But  that's  not  the  worst  news.  Listen  to 
these  "official"  unemployment  figures : 

Unemployment  among  Black  Americans 
now  Is  14.7  percent.  But  the  Urban  League, 
counting  In  "discouraged  workers"  who  have 
given  up  looking  for  employment,  puts  the 
black  Jobless  rate  at  25.8  percent  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year. 

For  teenagers,  the  "official"  Jobless  rate  Is 

21.8  percent,  and  for  Black  teenagers  It  Is 

30.9  percent. 

The  President  told  you  yesterday  that  the 
recession  is  over.  Unfortunately,  In  this  In- 


stance, the  economy  does  not  respond  to 
"Presidential   Proclamation." 

Yes,  there  are  some  signs  of  recovery.  But, 
we  are  not  there  yet.  Recovery,  all  the  ex- 
perts agree,  is  going  to  be  a  long,  tough 
road. 

The  small  business  community  is  playing 
a  far  more  Important  role  In  our  economy 
today  than  many  people  think. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  "small  business"  sector  pro- 
vides more  than  half  the  Jobs  in  the  US  pri- 
vate labor  force,  produces  approximately  43 
percent  of  the  business  product,  and  one- 
third  of  the  entire  Gross  National  Product. 

As  Importantly,  small  and  independent 
businesses  consistently  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  major  Inventions  and  in- 
novations that  provide  the  gains  in  produc- 
tivity that  make  an  ever  higher  standard 
of  living  for  our  people  a  possibility. 

And,  they  provide  outlets  for  energy,  talent 
and  a  wealth  of  concerned  community  lead- 
ership In  cities  and  towns  across  the  country. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  small 
businessmen  of  this  country  need  help.  They 
face  serious  problems  which  must  be  dealt 
with  on  an  urgent  basis.  The  effect  of  this 
tight  money  situation  will  be  fewer  new  busi- 
ness formations,  fewer  new  products,  less 
personal  services  to  consumers,  and  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  strength  and  resilience  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  availability  of  private  funds  for  exist- 
ing small  firms  has  fallen  off.  On  temporary 
tax  relief,  you  and  I  are  well  aware  that 
the  crucial  need  today  Is  a  comprehensive 
restructuring  of  tax  law  as  It  relates  to  the 
small  businessman. 

Yet  another  major  problem  for  small  firms 
is  the  Federal  paperwork  burden.  We  are 
paying  out  billions  of  dollars  in  unneces- 
sary taxes  and  In  higher  prices  on  consumer 
products  because  of  what  I  call  "Federal 
Form  Pollution."  By  one  estimate.  It's  costing 
about  $18  billion  a  year  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  print,  shuffie,  and  store  all  of 
these  forms.  It  also  Is  costing  small  business- 
men about  $18  billion  to  fill  out  the  different 
forms — Internal  revenue  forms,  wage  and 
price  forms,  social  security  forms,  quarterly 
this,  and  monthly  that.  And  these  costs  must 
necessarily  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

In  an  attempt  to  address  some  of  these 
Issues,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  will  hold  a  series  of  over- 
sight hearings.  These  bearings  will  focus  on 
some  of  those  Issues  I  Just  mentioned,  as 
well  as  examining  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  programs. 

As  these  hearings  get  underway,  I  would 
encourage  all  of  you  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest In  them.  And,  of  course,  you  and  your 
representatives  are  encouraged  to  take  part 
In  these  proceedings. 

The  productivity-sapping  effect  of  exces- 
sive government  bureaucracy  and  red  tape 
Is  abundantly  clear  to  everyone  who  knows 
the  first  thing  about  American  business. 

The  Inflationary  lmpEu:t  of.  In  many  cases, 
foolish  and  archaic  government  regulations 
of  business  activities  is  obvious. 

I  will  Introduce  with  Senators  Towers,  Nel- 
son and  Javits,  legislation  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Small  Biislness  In 
America.  We  have  been  working  together 
closely  on  this  proposal,  and  all  of  us  be- 
lieve that  It  will  take  the  single-minded 
attention  of  such  a  national  commission  to 
study  seriously  the  problems  confronting 
the  small  business  community  and  to  come 
up  with  the  practical  recommendations  that 
will  assure  the  continued  prosperity  of  this 
vital  sector  to  serve  generations  of  Americans 
to  come. 

As  a  smaU  businessman  myself,  I  have 
a  continuing  Interest  In  Improving  the  cli- 
mate In  which  we  exist.  I  pledge  to  all  of 
you  my  help  In  meeting  the  many  demands 
placed  upon  you. 


HIRING  OF  ALIEN  ATHLETES   AND 
COACHES 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
shocked  early  this  week  to  learn  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  have 
initiated  a  crackdown  on  Uie  hiring  of 
alien  athletes  and  coaches  by  American 
sport  teams. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  visa  allowing  him  to  be  a 
member  of  a  U.S.-based  professional 
team,  an  athlete  will  have  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  relevant  Washington- 
based  bureaucrat  that  he  is,  in  effect,  a 
superstar.  Mediocre  baseball  players,  bas- 
ketball players,  and  hockey  players  will 
be  denied  entry  so  as  to  promote  the 
hiring  of  American  athletes.  Their 
"mediocrity,"  incidentally,  will  be  judged 
by  GS-12  and  GS-13  level  bureaucrats 
in  Washington  rather  than  by  their 
coaches  or  the  fans  who  pay  to  see  them 
play. 

This  decision  strikes  me  as  absurd  and 
as  an  insult  to  America's  athletes.  Last 
year  we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the 
Little  League  denying  entrance  to  for- 
eigners in  the  Little  League  World  Series 
simply  because  they  were  winning  too 
consistently.  Now  we  have  the  Federal 
Government  getting  into  the  act  at  the 
professional  level — telling  us  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  bar  entrance  to  foreign 
athletes  because  of  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  fear  that  our  people  will 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  compete. 

I  do  not  need  to  spend  much  time  here 
detailing  the  contributions  foreign-born 
athletes  have  made  to  American  sports 
or  to  remind  anyone  here  that  the  image 
American  sports  teams  have  abroad  have 
made  us  innumerable  friends  in  dozens 
of  coimtrles. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  urged  in- 
creased funding  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  so  that  we  might 
better  deal  with  the  problems  posed  by 
the  presence  of  several  million  illegal 
aliens  in  this  country.  In  New  York  alone 
we  have  more  than  one  million  illegal 
aliens  adding  to  our  welfare  load,  tak- 
ing jobs  that  might  otherwise  go  to  New 
Yorkers  and  providing  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  increased  crime  levels. 

I  have  been  told  that  our  Government 
is  Incapable  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem because  we  do  not  have  the  man- 
power— because  the  relevant  agencies 
need  more  money. 

Well,  I  must  say  today  that  this  ex- 
cuse will  no  longer  wash.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  have  the  time  and 
manpower  to  waste  harassing  the  Yank- 
ees, the  Mets  and  the  Buffalo  Sabres  then 
perhaps  they  already  have  too  much 
manpower  and  too  much  money. 

This  is  just  one  more  example  of  a 
rimaway  bureaucracy  involving  itself  in 
matters  it  ought  to  leave  one  while  Ig- 
noring more  serious  problems  with  which 
it  should  be  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  story  on  the 
problem  that  appeared  in  Tuesday's 
Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Mat  Wage  Wae  on 
Mediocbe  Foreign  Pros 
(By  Russ  White) 
(Give  me  yoiir  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses,  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.  Send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest  tossed,  to  me: 
I  lift"  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door.) 

Americans  first? 

The  old  Isolationist  political  slogan  Is 
about  to  be  dusted  off  and  paraphrased  by 
two  federal  government  agencies  which  are 
readying  an  apparent  clampdown  on  the  hir- 
ing of  alien  athletes  and  coaches  by  pro- 
fessional sports  teams  in  the  United  States. 

The  way  it  looks  now,  superstar  types  such 
its  baseball's  Luis  Tlant  and  Cesar  Cedeno 
or  hockey's  Bobby  Orr  and  Bernle  Parent  will 
continue  to  be  treated  with  a  hands-off  pol- 
icy by  U.S.  officials.  This  is  accomplished  by 
issuing  H-1  visas,  which  are  granted  to  per- 
sons "distinguished  in  their  fields." 

But  the  athletic  Average  Joes — notably 
Spanish-speaking  baseball  players.  Canadian 
hockey  players  and  international  soccer 
stars — may  find  It  difficult  renewing  their 
H-2  (or  visual)  visas  as  the  government 
cracks  down  on  the  hiring  of  aliens  for  Jobs 
which  it  wants  to  see  filled  by  Americans. 

The  federal  agencies  belatedly  getting  In- 
to games  are  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  trend  may  have  been  set  recently  when 
a  Canadian-born  baseball  umpire  who  had 
worked  in  the  Double-A  Eastern  League  was 
denied  an  opportunity  to  move  up  to  the 
Trlple-A  International  League  because  he 
failed  to  pass  Labor  Department  guidelines. 

The  lucky  athletes  who  get  H-1  visas  are 
freed  from  Labor  Department  jurisdiction. 
However,  the  H-2s  must  petition  for  permis- 
sion to  be  employed  and  can  be  turned  down. 

Right  now,  the  government  Is  focusing  on 
the  National  Hockey  League,  where  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  players  on  18  teams 
(15  American-based)    are  Canadian-born. 

Following  a  recent  meeting  with  immigra- 
tion officials  here,  NHL  representatives  are 
preparing  a  report  Justifying  the  preponder- 
ance of  Canadians.  Their  argument,  of  course, 
Is  that  sufficient  U.S.  talent  Is  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

Obviously,  the  crackdown  by  Immigration 
and  Labor  will  produce  bowls  from  teams 
and  possibly  fans.  The  major  hassle  is  going 
to  Involve  what  baseball  people  refer  to  as 
Judgment  calls. 

Is  some  government  official  sitting  in  a 
Washington  office  qualified  to  determine 
what  constitutes  superstar  (H-1)  status? 
Can  he  Judge  wheher  a  run-of-the-mill  alien 
athlete  should  or  could  be  replaced  by  a  run- 
of-the-mill  American?  And  what  yardstick 
does  he  use? 

Currently  the  Labor  Department  is  trying 
to  get  the  teams  themselves  to  help  with  the 
evaluating  process  by  providing  rosters  of 
their  aliens,  specifying  which  ones  they  think 
deserve  H-1  visas  and  supplying  Information 
about  salaries.  But  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
government  is  going  to  have  to  make  many 
difficult  decisions  itself. 

Is  a  2.66  earned-run  average  good  enough 
to  make  a  Cuban  pitcher  a  star?  Does  a  1.76 
goals-agalnst  average  get  a  Canadian  goalie 
off  the  hook? 

"How  are  we  supposed  to  tell  if  an  Ameri- 
can could  do  better?"  Ralph  Kramer  of  the 
Immigration  Service  asked  reasonably,  spot- 
lighting the  problem  he  and  bis  associates 
face. 

If  the  impending  crackdown  sounds  a  bit 
harsh  on  official  Washington's  part.  It  is  no 
more  so  than  similar  restrictions  Imposed 


by  the  Canadians  in  football,  where  the  cleat 
is  on  the  other  foot. 

Americans  who  flunk  out  in  the  National 
or  World  Football  Leagues  must  pass  strin- 
gent rules  before  they  are  allowed  to  play  in 
Canada,  where  Immigration  officials  permit 
only  a  small  percentage  of  Imports.  Did  some 
body  say  turnabout  is  fair  play? 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department  Is  enthusi- 
astic about  employment  methods  used  by 
North  American  Soccer  League  teams.  Each 
miist  carry  at  least  five  Americans  now,  and 
the  number  will  Increase  as  more  U.8.  players 
develop. 

The  Washington  Diplomats  have  five  Amer- 
icans, including  two  from  Catonsvllle  High 
School  near  Baltimore.  But  after  the  Diplo- 
mats were  routed  by  Pele  and  the  New  York 
Cosmos  nine  days  ago,  they  immediately  went 
to  England  for  two  new  recruits. 

"Sometimes  the  American  players  just 
aren't  enough,"  said  Coach  Dennis  Vlollet. 
"We  needed  a  goal -tender  and  a  defender, 
and  we  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  them." 

Jack  Shearin  of  the  Labor  Department  said 
bluntly  that  the  days  of  the  "blank  check" 
for  alien  athletes  is  gone. 

"There  is  a  need  to  draw  a  line  and  now 
we're  beginning  to  draw  one,"  Shearin  said. 
"Why  bring  in  aliens  when  there  are  quali- 
fied people  here?  This  land  is  filled  with 
athletes." 

That  raises  an  Intriguing  question  for  area 
hockey  fans:  Could  Americans  do  any  better 
(or  worse)  than  Canadians  did  last  season 
for  the  catastrophic  Washington  Caps? 

In  the  recent  meeting  here,  NHL  President 
Clarence  Campbell  told  Immigration  and  La- 
bor representatives  that  he  did  see  positive 
signs  in  American  hockey  programs,  that 
soon  there  would  be  many  American-born 
pros.  Right  now,  for  example,  the  Caps  have 
two — Tommy  Williams  and  Stan  Oilbertson, 
both  from  Minnesota. 

The  Labor  Department  may  be  tolerant  of 
the  Caps,  but  Shearin  says  some  hockey  do- 
ings aren't  regarded  favorably  by  his  office. 

"One  is  the  hiring  of  Canadian  coaches  to 
coach  American  teams  in  the  college  ranks," 
he  said.  "Many  of  those  positions  could  go 
to  American  coaches." 

Shearin  also  finds  fault  with  NHL  teams  for 
hiring  alien  "support  personnel"  for  their 
organizations — {jeople  such  as  trainers,  as- 
sistant coaches,  scouts  and  front-office  em- 
ployes. 

The  rule,  he  points  out,  is  that  aliens  may 
be  admitted  for  temporary  employment  only 
If  unemployed  U.S.  workers  are  not  available. 

Baseball  has  imported  Latin-American  tal- 
ent for  many  decades,  finding  such  stars  as 
the  late  Roberto  Clemente,  Juan  Marlchal, 
Rod  Carew,  Mike  Cuellar,  Tlant,  and  Cedeno. 
From  now  on,  if  the  American  government 
decides  to  take  the  hard  line,  Latin  prospects 
may  have  to  play  certain  Hall  of  Famers  to 
get  a  chance  in  the  U.S. 

Kramer  of  Immigration  noted  that  the 
average  alien  athlete  now  is  required  to  re- 
turn home  when  his  American  team  has 
finished  the  season. 

This  wrecks  some  U.S.  summer  hockey 
schools  run  by  Canadians.  To  stick  around, 
a  player  must  file  for  another  visa  as  an 
Instructor. 

For  superstars  such  as  Orr,  the  second 
visa  might  not  be  as  automatic  as  the  first. 
A  man  could  gain  H-1  status  as  a  player 
without  guaranteeing  similar  rank  on  the 
teaching  front.  Presumably  he  would  have  to 
prove  himself  equally  as  competent  as  Amer- 
ican candidates  for  the  job.  And  just  how 
would  he  do  that? 

As  an  alternate  method,  Canadian  players 
might  request  a  V-2  visa  as  a  visitor.  "Many 
already  do  this  for  their  wives,"  Kramer  aald, 
"so  they  can  keep  children  in  their  UJS. 
schools  until  classes  end." 


NEW  SECRETARY  GENERAL  ALE- 
JANDRO ORFILA  ADDRESSES 
OAS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  the  distinguished  Ar- 
gentine diplomat,  Alejandro  Orfila,  as- 
sumed office  as  the  fifth  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

During  ceremonies  commemorating 
this  occasion,  the  new  Secretary  General 
delivered  what  I  considered  to  have  been 
an  exceptional  and  far-sighted  address. 
He  made  a  very  poignant  observation 
when  he  noted: 

During  my  thirty  years  of  diplomatic  ex- 
perience I  have  seen  the  concept  of  the  In- 
ternational organization  emerge,  take  shapt^ 
and  start  to  wither.  The  mandate  I  receive 
today  will  demand  all  my  efforts  to  try  to 
reverse  this  trend.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
deterioration  is  the  result  of  a  general  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  about 
the  great  contribution  which  an  interna- 
tional organization  makes  and  could  make, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  their  countries,  but  on 
behalf  of  their  own  security  and  personal 
happiness. 

A  more  appropriate  appeal  could  not 
have  been  made,  as  I  believe  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  all  to  join  with  the  new 
Secretary  General  in  recommitting  our- 
selves to  the  strengthening  of  these  in- 
stitutions which  are  so  vital  not  only  to 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  nations,  but  also  vital  to  the  very 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  entire 
global  community.  In  a  world  community 
which  has  become  so  interdependent 
that  no  nation,  least  of  all  the  United 
States,  can  exist  in  isolation  from  other 
nations,  we  must  look  more  and  more  to 
the  international  institutions  as  a  means 
of  coming  to  grips  with  a  wide  range  of 
destabilizing  problems  which  threaten 
us  all.  It  will  demand  a  creative  will  on 
our  part. 

In  this  context,  I  particularly  applaud 
the  Secretary  General's  initiative  in 
placing  as  a  high  priority  the  strength- 
ening of  the  relationship  between  the 
OAS  and  the  United  Nations,  partic- 
ularly the  United  Nations  program  and 
the  specialized  agencies  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

In  my  estimation,  this  is  a  particularly 
important  Initiative.  It  is  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  General  that 
such  problems  as  starvation,  illiteracy, 
disease,  pollution  of  our  environment, 
and  inequitable  relationships  between 
the  Industrialized  and  less  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  neither  national 
nor  regional  in  scope.  It  is  a  recognition 
that  the  resolution  of  these  problems 
demsmd  a  close  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  efforts  among  all  multilateral 
institutions  of  the  world. 

Thus,  it  was  not  surprising  when  Am- 
bassador Orfila  mentioned  that  one  of 
his  first  tasks  would  be  to  meet  with  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  and 
other  top  leaders  of  multilateral  organi- 
zations "In  order  to  find  the  most  effec- 
tive and  practical  means  for  achieving 
these  objectives."  This  Is  a  most  welcome 
initiative. 

In  addition,  I  feel  it  is  particularly  Im- 
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portant  to  note  Ambassador  Orflla's  ref- 
erences to  the  U.N.  Charter  on  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  adopted  dur- 
ing the  sixth  special  session  last  year. 
The  seventh  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations  opens  in  New  York  this  fall  in 
an  effort  to  begin  fashioning  workable 
agreements  on  priorities  Usted  by  the  less 
developed  nations  of  the  world  in  an  ef- 
fort to  establish  equity  within  the  inter- 
national system.  I  am  sure  Ambassador 
Orfila  welcomes  a  number  of  initiatives 
proposed  recently  by  our  Government  in 
a  series  of  speeches  delivered  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  It  is  also 
incumbent  upon  those  of  us  who  wel- 
come these  initiatives  to  begin  raising 
the  level  of  awareness  not  only  within 
the  Congress,  but  with  the  American 
public  as  well,  as  to  the  stakes  we  all  have 
in  a  successful  seventh  special  session. 
At  issue  is  stability  in  the  international 
system,  and  that  stability  can  only  be 
achieved  if  all  nations  achieve  political 
and  economic  equity  within  the  system. 
The  present  international  stresses  and 
strains  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  The 
responsiveness  of  the  United  States  and 
other  industrialized  nations  to  the  issues 
raised  by  the  less  developed  nations  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  own  national 
welfare  long  into  the  future. 

Secretary  General  Orfila  brings  a  long 
list  of  impressive  credentials  to  his  new 
position.  He  has  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  diplomatic  service  not  only  to  his 
native  country  of  Argentina,  but  to  the 
OAS  as  well.  Bom  in  Mendoza,  Argen- 
tina, on  March  9,  1925,  he  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  political 
science  at  Stanford  University  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  foreign  trade  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity in  New  Orleans. 

He  began  his  diplomatic  career  at  the 
early  age  of  21  as  Secretary  of  Embassy, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Buenos 
Aires.  He  later  served  as  Secretary  of 
Embassy  in  the  Argentine  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  Argentine  consul  in  Warsaw, 
aud  consul  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  before  becoming  Secretary  of 
Embassy  in  the  Argentine  Embassy  in 
Washington  in  1951. 

He  resigned  in  1952  from  the  foreign 
service  to  become  manager  of  Jose  Orfila, 
Ltd.,  Mendoza,  Argentina.  However,  his 
retirement  from  international  activities 
was  a  short  one.  From  1953  to  1958,  he 
was  Director  of  Public  Relations  of  the 
OAS,  where  he  acted  as  adviser  to  several 
Inter-American  conferences.  On  several 
occasions,  he  was  OAS  delegate  to  spe- 
cial meetings  and  conferences  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  hemisphere. 

Before  being  named  Argentine  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  in  1973,  he 
was  minister  plenipotentiary  in  the  em- 
bassy in  Washington  from  1958  until 
1960,  Argentine  Ambassador  to  Japan 
from  1960  until  1962,  and  private  consult- 
ant in  the  field  of  international  financial 
and  economic  affairs  from  1962  until 
1973. 

He  has  been  decorated  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Spain,  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Italy,  the  Vati- 
can, Thailand,  Japan,  and  Greece.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  would  agree  this  Is 


quite  an  impressive  record  for  an  in- 
dividual who  is  only  50  years  of  age. 

Secretary  General  Orfila  has  gotten  off 
to  an  impressive  start  with  his  maiden 
speech.  He  brings  to  his  new  position 
creativity,  distinguished  intematonal 
servce  and  impressive  intellectual  quali- 
ties. I  want  to  wish  him  the  best  in  his 
new  endeavors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  of  Monday,  July  7,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Council, 
Mr.  Vice-chairman,  Ambassadors,  special 
envoys,  the  outgoing  Secretary  General  and 
Assistant  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Assistant 
Secretary  General,  Permanent  Observers, 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  organizations  here  pres- 
ent,  invited  guests,   ladles  and   gentlemen: 

Upon  being  called  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly last  May  17  to  appear  before  it  as  Secre- 
tary General -elect,  I  stated  that  I  was  return- 
ing to  a  house  that  I  believed  in.  Today  this 
formal  ceremony  offers  me  a  most  significant 
opportunity  to  express  to  the  Permanent 
Council  the  reasons  underlying  my  belief  and 
stimulating  my  energies  upon  assuming  the 
post  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  elected. 
I  accept  this  honor  with  the  understanding 
that  the  governments  of  the  Americas  have 
also  wished  to  recognize,  by  virtue  of  my  elec- 
tion, the  traditional  support  of  my  country, 
the  Republic  of  Argentina,  for  the  cause  of 
the  Americas  and  its  permanent  interest  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  Americas  have  always  been  ahead  of 
their  time.  Our  hemisphere  pointed  the  way 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  when  It  conceived 
and  codified  the  principles  and  standards  of 
International  cooperation  which  are  today 
the  cement  of  the  inter- American  system. 

It  was  the  hemisphere  of  democracy  before 
any  other:  the  hemisphere  of  solidarity  be- 
fore any  other;  and  it  will  be  the  hemisphere 
of  pluralism  before  any  other.  If  we  wish  to 
continue  being  the  hemisphere  of  the  future, 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  with  imagination. 
Imagination  Is  the  only  factor  limiting  our 
potential.  The  OAS  can  and  should  be  the 
most  appropriate  Instrument  for  developing 
the  Imagination  of  the  Americas. 

Occasional  differences  should  be  resolved 
and  we  should  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  future  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  peace.  Juridical  equality  of  all 
states,  self-determination,  nonintervention 
and  the  Integral  development  of  our  peo- 
ples. These  principles  should  be  the  point 
of  departure  toward  new  fields.  The  task  of 
our  generation  is  to  convert  them  into  ac- 
tion, into  instruments  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  present  and  Into  the  foundation 
for  the  future. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once 
that  the  principles  upon  which  the  organiza- 
tion Is  based  and  which  recognize  the  juri- 
dical equality  of  sovereign  states  hide  the 
real  differences  between  its  members.  It 
should  also  be  added  that  even  though  each 
state  has  one  vote.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
the  existing  economic,  social  or  political 
disparities  compromise  this  concept  of 
equality. 

However,  I  believe  that,  because  each 
state  has  one  vote,  we  can  contribute  to  a 
lessening  of  the  economic,  social  and  tech- 
nological disequilibrium  which  exists  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

Equal  voice  and  equal  vote  are  how  the 
awareness  that  every  country  has  of  its 
sovereignty,  its  right  and  Its  dignity  are 
translated.  In  this  essential  equality  there 


are  no  rich  or  poor,  no  weak  or  powerfiU, 
no  large  or  small,  no  northerners  or  south- 
erners, no  developed  or  developing.  There 
are  only  sovereign  states,  aware  of  their  dig- 
nity and  protective  of  their  rights. 

The  OAS,  a  society  of  equal  states,  was 
founded  to  serve  as  the  forum  of  equal 
states.  The  General  Assembly  Is  the  princi- 
pal forum,  the  summit  in  which  the  inter- 
American  system  culminates.  This  Council 
is  the  only  permanent  forum  where  the 
hemisphere  can  discuss  the  Important  Is- 
sues of  our  present  and  our  future.  I  firmly 
believe,  therefore.  In  the  necessity  of  con- 
centrating the  power  of  decision-making 
and  in  making  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
decisions  more  fiexlble. 

The  Assembly  and  this  Permanent  Coun- 
cil are  the  natural  site  for  holding  the  im- 
portant debate  of  the  Americas  about  the 
Americas.  It  is  the  place  to  discuss  every 
topic  which  requires  a  political  determina- 
tion by  the  states,  no  matter  what  the  field. 
The  specialized  CouncUs,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  very  important  mission  of  adopt- 
ing the  technical  programs  which  reflect 
the  general  policy  agreed  upon  by  the  politi- 
cal organs  of  the  Organization.  But  the 
Charter  does  not  give  these  specialized 
Councils  the  responslbUlty  for  the  political 
conduct  of  our  Organization. 

The  dialogue  of  the  Americas  shall  be  the 
tool  for  mobilizing  the  future.  We  must 
search  for  a  dialogue  for  action,  sparse  In 
speeches  and  rich  In  accomplishments. 

The  agenda  of  the  OAS  should  be  the 
agenda  for  the  future.  We  believe  in  a  broad 
and  dynamic  agenda,  under  permanent  re- 
vision, open  to  every  topic  which  concerns 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas  and  reflecting  faithfully  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  a  vital  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  dialogue  should  bring  together  those 
Institutions  and  activities  which  have  been 
pioneers  in  the  defense  of  principles  held  In 
common  by  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  states  of  the  hemisphere,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  on  the  Essential  Rights  and 
Obligations  of  Man,  have  been  the  first  to 
recognize  and  defend  those  rights  and  to 
establish  an  international  commission  to 
verify  compliance  with  them.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  hemisphere  of  human  dignity. 

We  have  also  been  the  first  hemisphere  to 
develop  a  system  for  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  international  conflicts.  We  should  not  for- 
get that  the  Organization,  to  its  merit,  was 
an  instrument  of  peace,  having  contributed 
to  banishing  war  from  the  hemisphere.  This 
would,  in  Itself  be  reason  enough  to  Justify 
the  existence  of  the  OAS.  We  can  be  proud 
that  the  Americans  have  traditionally  been  a 
hemisphere  of  peace. 

This  historical  moment  has  presented  us 
with  problems  of  hemispheric  political  Im- 
portance. An  adequate  solution  to  them  Is 
imperative.  Among  these  looms  the  question 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  that  of  the  politico- 
juridical  situation  deriving  from  the  separa- 
tion from  the  Organization  of  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  and  the  sanctions 
adopted  against  It. 

Dialogue  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  apply 
our  principles  to  other  matters  and  other 
fields.  There  are  problems  which  will  not  wait. 
Among  them  are : 

The  production  of  food  In  a  hemisphere 
which  has  a  high  rate  of  population  growth; 

The  necessity  for  understanding  and  coor- 
dination among  the  producers  and  consumers 
of  basic  products; 

The  situation  of  the  relatively  less  devel- 
oped countries  and  the  need  for  a  continued 
Increase  In  cooperation  from  the  more  de- 
veloped countries; 

The  conduct  of  transnational  corporations 
and  problems  of  transfer  of  technology; 
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The  growth  of  foreign  Investment;  and 

The  restructuring  of  Inter-Amerlcan  com- 
merce. 

One  Important  factor  for  the  future  of 
America  Is,  without  a  doubt,  the  relation- 
ship between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States.  During  this  century  this  relationship 
has  been  experiencing  several  changes  of 
emphasis. 

In  the  beginning  we  were  \mlted  by  the 
mutual  conviction  of  principles  and  forms  of 
Internal  goverment;  the  by  solidarity  against 
extracontlnental  aggression:  and  later  by  the 
need  for  cooperation  for  common  develop- 
ment. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  our  relation- 
ship In  the  past  was  the  absence  of  conflict, 
even  though  there  may  have  been  moments 
of  sharp  disagreement.  Therefore,  neither 
should  the  future  be  marked  by  confronta- 
tion. 

Latin  America  and  the  United  States  need 
each  other.  The  United  States  cannot  Ignore 
Latin  America  nor  can  Latin  America  Ignore 
the  United  States.  The  extreme  positions 
which  proclaim  the  damage  to  this  relation- 
ship go  against  history. 

Latin  America  and  the  United  States  today 
search  through  different  means,  among  them 
the  dialogue  proposed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  for  communication  and  In- 
terrelationships of  their  societies  and  their 
economies  within  the  terms  of  Justice,  equi- 
librium and  dignity  which  our  countries 
have  begun  to  define. 

This  Is  the  process  of  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica m  which  our  Organization  will  play  a 
role. 

The  Important  Issues  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  also  merit  discussion  among 
ourselves.  The  Charter  on  the  Economic 
Bights  and  Obligation  of  States,  proposed  at 
the  Initiative  of  the  President  of  Mexico,  Luis 
Echeverrla,  and  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, Is  an  example  of  the  contribution 
which  the  Americas  can  give  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  Justice  and  solidar- 
ity among  nations.  Will  the  Americas  be  cap- 
able of  making  a  response,  our  response,  to 
problems  such  as  those  of  population,  en- 
vironment, the  law  of  the  sea  or  the  inter- 
national monetary  system? 

In  a  forum  like  the  OAS — a  forum  for 
dialogue  rather  than  confrontation,  where  we 
have  always  been  able  to  listen  to  and  respect 
the  position  of  each  one  of  the  member 
states — we  cannot  possibly  expect  to  reach 
a  solution  which  exactly  satisfies  all  aspira- 
tions on  Issues  of  such  Importance  as  those 
I  have  described.  The  overriding  mission  of 
the  OAS  Is  precisely  to  permit  the  exchange 
of  Ideas,  consider  the  different  positions,  and, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hemispheric  brother- 
hood and  mutual  respect,  to  arrive  at  solu- 
tions acceptable  to  all.  Consideration  would 
be  given  to  what  each  country  can  yield,  as 
well  as  to  what  each  would  essentially  like  to 
preserve.  The  only  way  to  reach  hemispheric 
consensus  is  by  relinquishing  the  extremes  of 
each  position. 

I  am  sure  that  new  states  will  be  welcomed 
into  the  Organization  In  the  future  and  I  am 
convinced  that  none  will  desert  this  foriim 
of  the  Americas.  I  also  firmly  believe  that 
the  flexibility  of  the  Charter  permits  and  en- 
courages the  existence  of  subregional  plans 
for  given  purposes.  There  must  be  a  place 
within  the  OAS  for  sub -regional  groupings. 
Including  the  association  of  American  coun- 
tries producing  and  consuming  basic  prod- 
ucts. These  coalitions  shall  find  within  this 
Organization  the  coordination  and  support 
they  need  for  accomplishing  their  objectives 
and  the  unity  of  the  Americans  shall.  In 
this  way,  be  strengthened. 

The  proposal  of  the  Presidents  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Mexico,  Carloe  Andres  Perez  and 
Luis  Echeverrla,  that  a  Latin  American  Eco- 


nomic System  be  organized  is  an  Important 
step  In  the  effort  to  amplify  the  dialogue 
which  should  take  place  not  only  within  the 
hemisphere  but  also  with  other  areas  of  the 
Third  World,  with  Europe  and  with  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  initiative  of  these 
illustrious  American  statesmen,  far  from  be- 
ing In  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  our  Or- 
ganization should  find  the  OAS  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  framework  for  developing 
and  strengthening  this  system. 

The  participation  as  permanent  observers 
of  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  Guyana.  Israel.  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal  and  Spain 
shows  the  Interest  and  attention  that  non- 
member  states  have  In  the  development  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  and  In  the  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  Organization,  for 
which,  in  many  cases,  they  generously  pro- 
vide encouragement  and  contributions. 

We  hope  that  not  only  will  this  coopera- 
tion continue  to  Increase  in  the  years  to 
come,  but  also  that  new  states  will  be  added 
to  the  already  considerable  list  of  permanent 
observers. 

Among  the  observers  I  would  especially 
like  to  single  out  the  presence  of  Canada, 
which  I  trust  will  some  day  request,  to  the 
applause  of  the  rest  of  the  Americas,  that 
its  seat  as  observer  be  changed  to  one  as 
member. 

I  hope  to  see  the  dialogue  desired  by  the 
hemisphere  become  a  reality.  As  Secretary 
General,  it  Is  not  my  function  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  dialogue,  but  neither  should  1 
be  a  mere  spectator.  I  conceive  of  the  right 
Of  voice  in  all  meetings,  granted  me  by  the 
Charter,  to  be  an  obligation — an  obligation 
to  offer  opinions,  to  suggest,  to  cooperate,  to 
Inform — which  If  not  performed  would  con- 
stitute neglect  of  an  established  function. 
The  obligation  of  the  Secretary  General  to 
speak  is  one  form  of  serving  the  member 
countries. 

To  express  ideas,  make  suggestions  and  act 
dynamically  carries  with  it  the  risk  of  error. 
For  my  part,  I  would  prefer  to  be  criticized 
for  what  I  say  and  do  rather  than  for  what 
I  don't  say  and  don't  do. 

Unity  of  action  and  thought  between  this 
CouncU  and  the  Secretariat  Is  a  fundamental 
condition  for  the  forward  progress  of  the 
Organization.  Our  Immediate  task  is  to  make 
our  peoples  aware  of  the  Joint  action  under- 
taken by  their  governments  within  the  OAS; 
to  convey  that  the  OAS  is  the  symbol  of  the 
real  brotherhood  of  all  Americans,  the  foun- 
dation and  support,  and  the  beginning  and 
end  of  hemispheric  unity;  and  to  plan  our 
work  so  that  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Americas  feel  that  the  Organization  which 
brings  their  governments  together  is  their 
own. 

During  my  thirty  years  of  diplomatic  ex- 
perience I  have  seen  the  concept  of  the  In- 
ternational organization  emerge,  take  shap)e, 
and  start  to  wither.  The  mandate  I  receive 
today  will  demand  all  my  efforts  to  try  to 
reverse  this  trend.  I  am  convinced  that  thU 
deterioration  Is  the  result  of  a  general  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  about 
the  great  contribution  which  an  interna- 
tional organization  makes  and  could  make, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  their  countries,  but  on 
behalf  of  their  own  security  and  personal 
happiness. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  remain  indiffer- 
ent to  the  lack  of  public  knowledge  about 
International  organizations;  it  is  their  re- 
sponsibility to  make  their  labors  known  and 
to  publicize  their  actions  In  order  to  obtain 
the  public  Bupix>rt  their  programs  need. 

I  urge  the  people  of  the  press,  radio  and 
television  to  offer  us  their  support  in  this 
task  of  reciprocal  knowledge.  In  this  way 
they  will  be  the  spokesmen  for  a  task  of 
peace  and  brotherhood  and  copartlclpants  in 
the  future  of  the  Americas. 


We  must  promote  a  change  of  image  for 
our  Organization,  but  not  only  a  change  in 
the  image  Itself.  In  order  to  create  a  nev 
Image  of  the  OAS,  we  must  produce  the 
fundamental  reform  we  all  want  for  our  Or- 
ganization. As  in  all  human  activities,  we 
must  attempt  excellence,  improving  and  up- 
dating the  structures  which  presently  gov- 
ern our  institution,  so  that  it  may  better 
serve  the  needs  of  our  peoples. 

The  Organization  carries  out  constructive 
work  In  the  field  of  development  cooperation 
and  its  programs  have  contributed  to  the 
strengthening  of  national  efforts.  We  must 
reinforce  this  action.  In  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Assembly,  these 
programs  must  be  strictly  adjusted  to  the 
priorities  of  the  countries,  managed  efficient- 
ly, and  without  waste  of  resources  or  the 
fragmentation  and  atomlzation  of  actions 
and  efforts.  We  need  a  reduced  number  of 
broad,  interdisciplinary  programs  which  can 
rely  on  the  support  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  as  well  as  programs  which  give  pref- 
erential attention  to  the  relatively  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  to  those  countries 
which  were  the  last  to  achieve  Independence 
and  to  be  Incorporated  into  the  OAS.  These 
countries  should  be  the  first  to  benefit  from 
the  solidarity  of  the  Americas.  I  do  not 
believe  my  role  as  Secretary  General  should 
be  restricted  exclusively  to  activities  carried 
out  at  headquarters.  I  feel  that  it  Is  my  ob- 
ligation to  extend  the  presence  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  each  and  every  one  of  the 
member  states,  in  order  to  be  able  to  discern 
to  what  degree  Secretariat  services  can  con- 
tribute toward  solving  the  priority  develop- 
ment problems  of  each  state. 

In  the  new  philosophy  visualized  for  the 
General  Secretariat,  the  most  important  in- 
tellectual, cultural  and  artistic  tendencies  of 
the  world  will  find  a  point  of  contact  in  our 
OrgEinization.  We  must  not  continuously  turn 
our  backs  on  the  miisicians,  painters,  men 
of  letters  and  Intellectuals  who  form  the  van- 
guard of  thought  and  spirit  In  the  modern 
world.  A  means  must  be  found  to  provide  fa- 
vorable reception  and  appropriate  publicity 
for  that  Immense,  rich  caravan.  At  the  same 
time,  proud  of  our  own  cultural  heritage, 
which  has  gleaned  the  best  from  the  Indian, 
African,  Iberian  and  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tions. It  is  our  responsibility  to  publicize  the 
formula  of  the  Americas  with  vigor  and  force, 
not  only  within  the  Americas,  but  also  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  our  hemisphere. 

The  OAS  should  be  the  great  catalyst  for 
the  utilization  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
values  of  the  Americas. 

Given  their  importance  in  the  national  life 
of  each  of  our  countries,  the  special  problems 
relating  to  the  rural  and  urban  worker,  wom- 
en and  youth  cannot  be  treated  lightly  by  an 
Organization  of  our  vitality.  A  special  con- 
cern of  mine  will  be  to  give  special  relevance 
to  these  problems  in  the  cooperation  activi- 
ties of  the  General  Secretariat. 

It  is  essential  to  put  an  end  to  the  lack  of 
coordination  among  international  organiza- 
tions. The  competition  and  duplication  of 
activities  among  them  means  a  poor  use  of 
the  resources  which  the  governments  provide 
the.m  with  at  such  effort.  It  is  time  to  put 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  our  Charter 
which  designate  the  OAS  as  a  regional  agency 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I  shall  not  rest  until  I  have  succeeded  in 
formulating  and  putting  Into  practice  a  real 
and  complementary  division  of  juitlvltles. 
This  Is  the  indispensable  foundation  upon 
which  rest  the  relations  of  the  OAS  and  the 
other  organizations  with  which  we  share  the 
task  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
countries  of  the  Americas. 

The  OAS,  as  the  organization  at  the  summit 
of  the  inter- American  system,  must  tighten 
the  ties  which  unite  It  with  the  Specialized 
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Organizations  and  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  De- 
velopment Bank.  Also  of  high  priority  U  the 
strengthening  the  relationship  of  our  Orga- 
nization with  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  and  with  the  Specialized  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations,  particularly 
the  PAO,  UNESCO  and  ILO,  so  that  their 
programs  in  our  hemisphere  may  be  ade- 
quately coordinated  with  and  related  to  ours. 
It  is  my  Intention  to  meet  as  soon  as 
possible  with  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
helm,  and  with  the  top  leaders  of  the  other 
Institutions  mentioned,  in  order  to  find  the 
most  effective  and  practical  means  for 
achieving  these  objectives. 

The  structure  for  carrying  out  coopera- 
tion programs  must  be  efficient.  We  shall 
oversee  an  improved  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources and  put  an  end  to  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  expansion.  We  will  modernize 
administrative  methods  and  will  carry  out  in 
and  from  the  countries  a  growing  number  of 
services,  complying  faithfully  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to 
decentralization  of  activities.  We  cannot  have 
a  General  Secretariat  which  is  excessively 
concentrated  at  headquarters  without  ade- 
quate presence  in  the  member  states.  Such 
an  important  task  should  not  be  strictly 
formalistlc  or  improvised,  however.  It  must 
result  from  a  careful  analysis  of  how  better 
and  more  efficient  services  may  be  rendered 
to  the  countries. 

Upon  assuming  this  high  office,  I  cannot 
fail  to  make  mention  of  the  illustrious 
Americans  who  have  preceded  me  in  it.  In 
differing  circumstances  and  with  different 
styles,  Secreterles  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo, 
Carlos  Davila,  Jose  Antonio  Mora  and  Galo 
Plaza  all  served  the  Americas  with  distinc- 
tion and  efficiency  In  the  post  which  becomes 
mine  today.  All  merit  the  recognition  of  the 
governments  for  the  vigilance  with  which 
they  served  this  institution.  For  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  pride  and  an  incentive  to  personal 
excellence  to  hold  the  position  to  which  they 
have  given  such  prestige. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Jorge  Luis 
Zelaya  Coronado,  who  not  only  in  the  official 
capacity  as  advisory  officer,  as  provided  by 
the  Charter,  but  also  principally  as  a  col- 
league and  a  friend,  has  been  acting  as  the 
head  of  my  team  of  closest  advisors. 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
staff  of  the  General  Secretariat.  As  the  result 
of  circumstances  beyond  the  Intentions  of 
its  authorities  and  of  the  organs  which  regu- 
late Its  functioning,  the  Secretariat  has  been 
expanding  and  stratifying  In  a  way  which 
has  impaired  its  best  performance.  I  believe 
that  it  contains  excellent  human  resources, 
which,  if  adequately  utilized,  will  permit 
more  flexibility  in  the  activities  and  better 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  Secretariat. 

To  be  an  employee  of  the  General  Secre- 
tariat Implies  no  special  privileges,  but  It 
does  impose  obligations.  The  mission  of 
working  for  the  Americas  must  be  the  best 
and  only  motivation  of  the  staff.  Recognition 
by  the  countries  of  the  work  done  will  be  a 
better  recompense  and  greater  guarantee 
than  can  Justly  be  granted  by  the  standards 
of  career  service. 

We  must  provide  our  personnel  with  train- 
ing for  better  utilization  of  their  capabilities. 
We  will  apply  the  highest  standards  of  pro- 
fessionalism in  their  selection  and  in  the 
evaluation  of  their  performance.  The  doors 
of  the  General  Secretariat  shall  be  opened 
wide  to  integrity  and  technical  competence. 
Seeking  efficiency,  we  will  expect  from  each 
and  every  one  the  highest  contribution  he 
can  make  to  an  efficient,  dynamic  and  crea- 
tive Secretariat. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  final  quar- 
ter of  the  twentieth  century.  It  la  my  wish 
that  this  should  not  imply  an  ending,  but 
rather  the  beginning  of  something  better, 
something  which   will   prepare   us   for   the 


twenty-first  century.  I  would  wish  it  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  each  and 
every  one  of  the  600  million  Americans  find 
his  own  destiny,  and  where  the  United  States 
and  a  united,  non-submissive  Latin  America, 
as  visualized  by  Argentine  President  Juan 
Domingo  Peron,  seek  solutions  and  overcome 
confilcts  within  the  framework  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

To  achieve  such  laudable  objectives  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  OAS,  but  of  the  par- 
ticipating governments,  of  the  national  lead- 
ers and  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Amer- 
icas. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  OAS, 
however,  to  constitute  Itself  as  the  catalyst, 
the  vehicle  for  cementing  and  distributing 
efforts,  facilitating  Initiatives  and  finding 
solutions  to  national  or  regional  problems  as 
seen  from  a  multinational  perspective. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  OAS  comply 
with  what  Is  written  In  the  Charter  which 
governs  it  and  carry  out  the  mandate  given 
It  by  principles  unique  in  the  world  concert 
of  nations.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
OAS,  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Perma- 
nent Council,  the  Technical  Councils,  the 
Specialized  Organizations  and  the  General 
Secretariat  In  my  charge. 

Whether  the  Organization  of  American 
States  can  help  the  Americas  find  their  true 
destiny  depends  on  us. 

Before  you,  Mr.  Ambassadors,  I  promise  to 
faithfully  carry  out  the  mandate  given  me 
by  the  Americas. 


SOVIET  GRAIN  PURCHASES  ARE 
"MORE  THAN  RUMORS"  AC- 
CORDING TO  SECRETARY  BUTZ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarks  yesterday,  I  referred  to  the  1973 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
in  the  Field  of  Agriculture.  Let  me  quote 
from  article  n,  paragraph  one  of  that 
agreement  which  states: 

The  Parties  will  promote  the  development 
of  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  in  the  fol- 
lowing main  areas: 

1.  Regular  exchange  of  relevant  informa- 
tion, including  forward  estimates,  on  produc- 
tion, consumption,  demand  and  trade  of 
major  agricultural  commodities. 

Despite  the  requests  and  demands  of 
officials  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Soviets  have  not  yet  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  implement  the 
forward  estimates  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  United  States  has  not  been 
successful  in  obtaining  any  commitment 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  regularly  provide  for- 
ward estimates  on  production,  utiliza- 
tion, or  foreign  trade  of  grain  or  other 
agricultural  commodities.  To  put  it  plain- 
ly, the  Soviets  are  refusing  to  live  up  to 
an  agreement  which  they  signed  on  June 
19.  1973. 

Again  today,  there  are  reports  the  So- 
viet Union  is  chartering  vessels  to  ship 
grain  from  North  America  to  the  Baltic 
and  Black  seas.  Indeed,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Earl  Butz  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  these  prospective  purchases 
of  grain  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  more 
than  rumors. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  this 
Congress  will  stand  by  and  let  the  Soviets 
play  games  with  our  free  and  open  mar- 
keting system.  The  secrecy  surroimding 
these  potential  purchases  are,  in  the 
long-term,  detrimental  to  the  orderly 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  by 
our  farmers  and  creates  suspicion  and 


animosity  among  our  Nation's  consum- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  articles  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  10.  19761 

Butz   Believes   Soviet   Is   Seeking   Wheat; 

Sharp  Early  Gains  in  Grain  Futures  Cut 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  9. — Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Earl  L.  Butz  said  today  he  believed 
the  Soviet  Union  was  in  the  market  to  buy 
a  large  amount  of  wheat  but  did  not  know 
of  any  specific  purchase  from  American 
traders. 

"I  think  that  the  reports  the  Russians 
are  going  to  buy  wheat  are  more  than  rum- 
ors," Mr.  Butz  said  about  reports  that  sent 
grain  prices  soaring  on  United  States  com- 
modity markets  this  week.  "I  think  the  Rus- 
sians will  have  to  buy  some  grain  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada." 

"We  do  know  that  Russia  has  engaged 
shipping  to  Great  Lakes  ports,"  he  added. 

But  the  Agriculture  Secretary  noted  that 
the  law  requires  exporters  to  report  any 
sale  of  more  than  100,000  tons  within  24 
hours.  "As  of  last  night  no  private  grain 
trader  had  reported  any  sales  of  100,000  tons 
or  more  as  required  by  law,"  Mr.  Butz  said 
at  a  news  conference. 

Mr.  Butz  said  reports  indicated  the  So- 
viet wheat  crop  would  be  below  an  early 
estimate  because  of  poor  weather. 

He  added  that  any  grain  deal  made  with 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  as  large  as  the 
1973  agreement  because  vast  quantities  of 
Government  stocks  were  no  longer  available. 

Mr.  Butz  predicted  that  the  United  States 
wheat  crop  this  year  would  exceed  2  bil- 
lion bushels  and  about  1.4  billion  bushels 
would  be  available  for  export  or  storage.  He 
said  most  of  the  wheat  reserve  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  farmers. 

The  department  said  it  lowered  its  esti- 
mate of  95  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  made 
June  9  to  90  million  tons  because  dry  weather 
had  damaged  the  winter  crop. 

CUT  TO  195  MILLION  TONS 

A  forecast  of  total  Soviet  grain  produc- 
tion of  200  million  tons,  made  last  month, 
was  reduced  in  the  latest  estimate  to  195 
million  tons  with  the  cutback  in  wheat  ac- 
counting for  the  drop.  The  latest  estimate 
Included  90  million  tons  of  coarse  grains  and 
15  million  tons  of  miscellaneous  grains.  The 
original  estimate  made  early  this  year  put 
Soviet  grain  production  at  210  million  tons. 

Reports  concerning  the  possibility  of  a 
Soviet  purchase  of  American  grains  had  been 
circulating  for  days  on  the  floor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  the  world's  largest  com- 
modities futures  trading  exchange.  Future 
prices  in  wheat  advanced  less  sharply  to- 
day than  yesterday  when  they  closed  at  per- 
missible limits  of  20  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  the  previous  day's  closes. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  a  food  confer- 
ence after  meeting  with  reporters,  Mr.  Butz 
said  reports  of  big  crops  this  year  should 
not  lull  Americans  Into  forgetting  the 
"frightening  challenge"  to  keep  expanding 
food  production  in  a  race  with  world  popu- 
lation. He  added  that  the  challenge  must  be 
met  by  increasing  research,  including  proj- 
ects some  may  call  Impractical. 

Report  To  Be  Investigated 
Washington,  July  9  (Reuters) — A  Con- 
gressional committee  plans  an  Investiga- 
tion into  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  ia 
planning  another  grain  deal,  committee 
sources  said  today.  The  investigation  will  be 
conducted  by  the  trade  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
source  added. 
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Chicago  Trading  Heavt 


(By  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler) 
For  the  grains  and  soybeans  yesterday  It 
was  a  roller  coaster  day.  Sharp  rises  early 
In  the  session  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
were  followed  by  a  large  amount  of  liquida- 
tion by  professionals. 

Closing  prices  did  not  match  the  limit  rise 
of  the  previous  day  when  the  markets  felt 
the  Impact  of  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  preparing  to  make  large  grain  pur- 
chases. The  activity  was  heavy. 

September  wheat  closed  at  $3.38 'A,  up  from 
93.28  V4  a  bushel.  For  September  com  the 
end  of  the  trading  brought  a  slight  loss  with 
a  close  of  $2.65  Vi,  off  about  %  of  a  cent  a 
bushel.  August  soybeans  ended  at  $5.37  a 
bushel,  up  from  $5.31  >4. 

Wheat  was  the  leader  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  expectations  of  Russian  purchas- 
ing. However,  the  professionals  had  moved 
out  of  the  market  in  advance  of  today's 
Department  of  Agriculture  production  report 
for  wheat,  com  and  soybeans. 

Some  traders  believe  it  will  show  the  ex- 
pected record  wheat  production  and  also  a 
record  com  crop,  along  with  a  bumper  soy- 
bean crop. 

There  was  a  growing  belief  that  wheat 
purchases  from  the  European  Economic 
Community,  along  with  2  million  tons  al- 
ready believed  pxirchased  from  Canada, 
might  provide  for  part  of  the  Soviet  needs. 
If  the  Russians  buy  In  the  American  market, 
or  have  already  bought,  as  some  observers 
believe,  the  amount  might  be  about  3  million 
tons,  or  somewhat  over  100,000,000  bushels. 
This  Is  not  a  sizable  amount  and  would  be 
well  below  the  20  million  tons  bought  here 
In  1972. 

On  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange, 
cattle  prices  held  quite  steady  closing  at 
46.85  cents  a  pound,  up  from  45.40.  Pork 
bellies,  the  raw  material  for  bacon,  continued 
to  rise,  with  the  key  J\ily  position  closing  at 
84.20  cents  a  pound,  up  from  83.65.  During 
the  session  It  reached  84.30  cents,  a  new  con- 
tract high.  At  consumer  levels  bacon  Is 
selling  for  more  than  $2  a  pound  in  some 
Instances. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  10, 

1975] 

Russian  Grain-Crop  Estimates  Cut  Again, 

SiGNAUNo  U.S.  Sales 

Washington. — The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment again  reduced  Its  estimate  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  1975  grain  crop,  cutting  it  to 
214.5  million  tons. 

The  latest  estimate,  down  5.5  million  tons 
from  June's  projection  and  16.5  million  tons 
below  original  estimates,  comes  amid  still- 
unconfirmed  reports  that  the  Russians  are 
bujrlng  large  amounts  of  wheat  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  The  reduction  from  last  month's 
estimate  is  all  in  wheat. 

"Any  reduction  in  theli*  production  could 
spawn  increased  imports  from  the  U.S.," 
said  an  AgrlciiltTire  Department  economist 
who  just  returned  from  a  three-week  trip  to 
Riissia  to  assess  the  crop  prospects.  "But 
we  don't  know  with  certainty  what  their 
stocks  are^whether  they  are  building  or 
eating  into  grain  stocks."  Bad  weather,  he 
said,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction 
In  the  department's  estimate. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  called  the 
reports  of  possible  U.S.  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  "more  than  a  rumor."  Mr.  Butz, 
In  EUtnsas  City  to  address  a  group  discxisslng 
U.S.  and  world  food  needs,  said:  "I  think 
the  Russians  will  have  to  buy  some  grain 
from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  because  of  crop 
deterioration  in  the  U.SJ3JI.  I  hope  it's  true 
because  we're  going  to  have  the  grain  to 
sell." 

If  there  have  been  any  large  Riisslan  pur- 
chases in  the  VS.  recently,  they  should  show 


up  m  the  department's  weekly  export-sales 
'report,  due  today.  U.S.  companies  must  re- 
port to  the  department  any  sale  of  100,000 
tons  or  more  within  24  hours  after  it's  com- 
pleted. But  if  the  Russians  are  negotiating 
for  large  purchases  later,  that  won't  necessar- 
ily show. 

Agriculture  Department  sources  wouldn't 
say  whether  these  daily  filings  include  large 
Russian  purchases  in  recent  days.  But  both 
Mr.  Butz  and  State  Department  sources 
familiar  with  reports  filed  through  Tuesday, 
the  day  after  the  stories  began  spreading 
about  large  Russian  buying,  say  there  haven't 
been  any  large  purchases  reported. 

Because  of  projected  shortages  In  the 
Russian  wheat  crop,  indications  are  that  the 
Soviets  are  trying  to  buy  an  additional  10 
million  tons  this  year  from  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Some  reports  have  indicated  the 
Soviets  are  negotiating  to  buy  as  much  as 
30  million  tons  of  American  wheat  over  the 
next  three  years. 

Julius  Katz,  a  State  Department  official 
coordinating  work  on  U.S.  commodities,  said 
he  doubts  the  Russians  would  be  in  the 
market  currently  for  such  a  large,  long- 
term  transaction.  But  Mr.  Katz  and  other 
State  Department  officials  predicted  the 
Russians  would  be  buying  large  quantities 
of  grain,  possibly  as  much  as  10  million 
tons,  from  all  sources — chiefly  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

Canadian  officials  were  as  tight-lipped  as 
those  in  the  U.S. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  said  it  tem- 
porarily withdrew  offers  of  export  grains 
late  Tuesday  but  lifted  the  embargo  yester- 
day morning.  The  withdrawal,  an  official 
said,  was  "basically  to  give  us  time  to  re- 
view our  situation  with  respect  to  supplies 
and  shipping  of  grain." 

The  spokesman  said  embargoes  are  placed 
on  export  grains  occasionally,  when  "we 
aren't  sure  how  much  more  grain  we  have  for 
sale."  He  declined  to  elaborate. 

One  major  grain  dealer,  however,  said  such 
a  temporary  embargo  sometimes  goes  on 
when  a  big  export  plan  is  being  negotiated 
to  ensure  that  too  much  grain  Isn't  sold  at 
too  low  a  price. 

The  latest  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mates of  Russian  grain  put  the  wheat  crop  at 
99  million  tons,  down  from  104.5  million  tons 
In  the  previous  forecast. 

The  department  concluded  that  the  Soviet 
grain  crop  will  about  equal  the  1974  crop.  But 
bad  weather  could  reduce  the  projections 
fiirther,  it  said. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  FROM  THE  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  certain  an- 
nouncements from  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an- 
nouncements were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recori),  as  follows : 
Federal  Election  Commission  (Notice  1975- 
1 1 )  Advisory  Opinion  Requests 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Commission's  Notice  1975-^, 
published  on  June  24,  1976  (40  FR  26660). 
Advisory  Opinlog  Requests  1975-9  through 
1975-12  are  ■  published  today.  Each  of  the 
Requests  consists  of  inquiries  from  several 
sources  which  have  been  consolidated  since 
they  present  similar  Issues. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opinion 
Request  may  submit  written  views  with 
respect  to  such  requests  v(rlthin  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
request  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
mission should  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Elec- 


tion Commission,  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Advisory  Opinion  Request  Section,  1325  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463.  Per- 
sons  requiring  additional  time  in  which  to 
respond  to  any  Advisory  Opinion  Request 
will  normally  be  granted  such  time  upon 
written  request  to  the  Commission.  All  timely 
comments  received  by  the  Commission  will 
be  considered  by  the  Commission  before  it 
issues  an  advisory  opinion.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  comments  on  pending  Ad- 
visory Opinion  Requests  refer  to  the  specific 
AOR  number  of  the  Request  commented 
upon,  and  that  statutory  references  be  to 
the  United  States  Code  citations,  rather 
than  to  the  Public  Law  Citations. 
AOR  197.5-9:  Application  of  Contribution  and 
Expenditure  Limits  to  Unopposed  Pri- 
mary Candidates 

A.  Request  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (Re- 

quest edited  by  the  Commission) 
"Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Is  a  primary  in  which  there  is  only  ona 
candidate  for  nomination  considered  an  elec- 
tion, for  purposes  of  the  contribution  and 
spending  limitations  of  18  U.S.C.  608?  Is  the 
determination  of  this  question  affected  If  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  party,  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  State  law,  declares 
that  sole  candidate  to  be  Its  nominee  after 
the  last  filing  date  but  before  the  primary 
date? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Strom  Thurmond 

U.S.  Senator. 
Source. — Senator   Strom  Thurmond,  4241 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510,  (April  18,  1975). 

B.  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of 

South   Dakota    (Request  edited  by  the 
Commission) 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  We  are  hereby  request- 
ing a  formal  advisory  opinion  from  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  on  the  following 
situation : 

"In  the  situation  of  a  candidate  for  VS. 
Representative  in  South  Dakota  who  does 
not  have  opposition  in  the  primary  and 
whose  name  therefore  does  not  appear  on 
the  primary  ballot,  is  such  an  individual  en- 
titled to  expend  funds  in  pursuit  of  the 
nomination  up  to  the  full  $70,000  limita- 
tion?" 

•  •  •  In  South  Dakota  candidates  who  are 
not  opposed  In  a  primary  election  do  not  ac- 
tually appear  on  the  ballot  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, therefore,  that  a  candidate  in  either 
party  might  be  limited  to  make  only  general 
election  expenditures  under  the  Umitationa 
of  the  Federal  Election  Laws  •  •  •" 
John  E.  Olson, 
State  Chairman. 

Source. — John  E.  Olson,  State  Chairman, 
Republican    State    Central    Committee    of 
South  Dakota,  Post  Office  Box  1099,  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.  57501,  (May  28,  1975) . 
AOR  1976-10:  Internal  Transfers  of  Funds  by 

Candidates  or  Committees 
A.  Request  of  Congressman  John  J.  McPall 
(Fund  Transfers  from  Campaign  Deposi- 
tory)   (Request  Edited  by  the  ConuiUa- 
sion) 
"Gentlemen  : 

•  •  •  •  • 

Is  it  permissible  for  a  principal  campaign 
committee  of  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  to 
transfer  funds  from  a  checking  account  at  a 
designated  campaign  depository  to  a  savings 
account  in  the  same  bank  and/or  to  a  savings 
account  in  another  financial  Institution  that 
is  not  a  designated  campaign  depository?" 
John  J.  McFall, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Source. — Congressman  John  J.  McFall,  2346 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20516  (May  19,  1975). 
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B  Request  of  Thomas  Coleman  (Fund  Trans- 
fer From  Local  to  Federal  Election)  (Re- 
quest Edited  by  the  Commission) 

"As  a  candidate  for  Congress  •  ••  I  re- 
spectfully request  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
following: 

"A  candidate  for  Federal  office  has  surplus 
campaign  funds  remaining  from  a  local  state 
election.  How  does  he  report  the  transfer  of 
these  funds  to  his  Federal  campaign  com- 
mittee? Does  the  candidate  or  his  campaign 
committee  need  to  disclose  the  source  of  the 
surplus  contributions  and  if  so,  does  one  pre- 
sume the  funds  came  from  the  last  contribu- 
tions to  the  campaign  (last  in-last  out)? 
What  if  the  names  of  the  individual  con- 
tributors are  unknown?" 

E.  Thomas  Coleman. 

Source. — E.  Thomas  Coleman,  2919  N.E. 
Russell  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64117  (May 
20,  1975). 

C.  Request  of  The  Circle  Club  (Transfer  of 

Funds  by  a  Political  Committee)    (Re- 
quest Edited  by  the  Commission) 
"De.ie  Sirs: 

•  •  •  *  • 

Can  a  pre-existing  political  committee  with 
residual  funds  obtain  the  consent  of  the  con- 
tributors of  said  funds  to  earmark  those 
funds  for  a  specific  Federal  candidate,  and 
transfer  said  funds  as  contributions  from 
said  contributors  to  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  the  candidate  that  the  con- 
tributors wish  to  support  (not  exceeding 
$1,000.00)  in  the  nominating  process?" 

*  •  *  •  • 

Gordon  K.  Durnil, 
Treasurer,  The  Circle  Club. 

Source. — Gordon  K.  Diwnll,  Treasurer,  The 
Circle  Club,  One  Indiana  Square,  Suite  3300, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204  (June  17,  1975) . 

D.  Request  of  Senator  James  Buckley  (Allo- 

cation of  Campaign  and  Non-campaign 
Expenditures)  (Request  Edited  by  the 
Commission) 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  I  authorized  a  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  by  those  handling  my 
fund-raising  that  may  or  may  not  have  to  be 
altered  prior  to  the  time  I  declare  my  candi- 
dacy for  the  Senate  in  1976. 

•  •  •  Senate  rules  allow  an  incumbent  to 
raise  and  spend  money  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  his  staff's  activities.  These  mon- 
ies are  technically  "non-political"  in  nature 
and  don't  have  to  be  reported  publicly. 

Until  about  eighteen  months  ago,  I  had  a 
conmilttee  operating  under  these  rules,  but 
at  that  time  I  decided  to  abolish  it  and  re- 
port all  funds  received  regardless  of  how  they 
are  expended.  Therefore,  when  the  Friends  of 
Jim  Buckley  was  formed  as  an  authorized 
committee,  I  asked  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  Mr.  F.  Clifton  White,  to  make 
clear  In  our  fund-raising  appeals  that  he  is 
raising  money  for  both  purely  political  pur- 
poses and  to  assist  me  in  conamunicatlng 
with  the  people  of  New  York.  He  has  done 
this  and  we  have  categorized  expenditures 
Internally  as  either  'political'  or  'non-polltl- 
cal,'  of  course,  this  committee's  'political'  ex- 
penditures will  apply  to  the  spending  limits 
Imposed  on  my  campaign  by  the  new  law.  The 
question  Is  this:  will  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  recognize  the  functional  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  types  of  expenditures 
or  will  I  have  to  establish  another  committee 
to  handle  expenditures  which  have  hereto- 
for  been  considered  'non-political?' 

Moreover,  if  I  establish  such  a  committee, 
will  It  be  able  to  receive  contributions  from 
the  existing  conmiittee  to  be  expended  in 
this  way?" 


Jim  Buckley, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Source. — Senator  James  L.   Buckley,   304 
Russell  Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C,  20510,  (June  16. 1976). 


AOR  1975-11:  Funding  Limitations  and  Sep- 
arate Committees  for  Dual  Candidates. 

A.  Request  of  Senator  Bentsen  by  Counsel 

(Contribution  and  Spending  Limits  Ap- 
plicable  to  Candidate  for  Two  Offices) 
(Request  Edited  by  the  Commission) 
"Dear  Commissioners:  This  Is  a  request  for 
an  advisory  opinion  concerning  the  applica- 
tion  of   the   contribution   and   expenditure 
limits  found  In  18  U.S.C.  608  In  cases  where 
a  candidate  Is  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator at  the  same  time. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  is  a 
declared  candidate  for  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  has  been  filing 
personally  as  a  candidate  on  the  appropriate 
FECA  forms,  and  he  has  had  a  registered 
political  committee  working  on  his  behalf 
for  some  time.  Senator  Bentsen  also  expects 
to  run  for  reelection  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1976.  It  now  appears  the  Senator 
may  well  be  running  for  both  offices  at  the 
same  time. 

In  the  event  the  Senator  seeks  nomination 
for  election  to  both  offices  at  the  same  time, 
his  name  will  appear  twice  on  ballots  pre- 
sented to  the  Texas  electorate.  Texas  voters 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  his  quali- 
fications for  both  offices  and  cast  a  vote  for  or 
against  Senator  Bentsen  In  both  elections. 
Since  the  Senator  will  actually  be  a  candi- 
date for  both  offices,  policy  considerations 
and  the  statutory  language  Itself  support  the 
view  that  the  contribution  and  expenditure 
limits  of  §  608  apply  separately  to  each  elec- 
tion. 

•  •  •  The  Senator's  specific  questions  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Do  the  personal  and  immediate  family 
expenditure  limits  of  §  608(a)  (1)  apply  sepa- 
rately to  an  Individual's  simultaneous  candi- 
dacy for  nomination  for  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency and  for  nomination  to  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator,  so  that  the  individual 
may  spend  $35,000  with  respect  to  his  Sena- 
torial race  and  another  $50,000  vrtth  respect 
to  his  Presidential  race? 

2.  Do  the  contribution  limits  In  §  608(b) 
(1)  and  (2)  apply  separately  In  the  case  of 
simultaneous  candidacy,  so  that,  for  exam- 
ple, an  individual  may  contribute  $1,000  to 
the  candidate  with  respect  to  his  Senate  pri- 
mary election  and  another  $1,000  with  re- 
spect to  his  candidacy  In  the  state's  Presi- 
dential primary? 

3.  May  a  candidate  seeking  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  and  U.S. 
Senator  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of 
two  expenditure  limits,  so  that  he  may  spend 
the  amount  designated  by  §  608(c)  (1)  (C)  on 
behalf  of  his  Senatorial  primary  campaign 
and  twice  that  amount  with  respect  to  his 
Presidential  primary  campaign,  pursuant  to 
§  608(c)(1)  (A)?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Robert  N.  Thomson. 
Source. — ^Robert    N.    Thompson,    Counsel, 
Bentsen  In  '76,  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis, 
Holman  &  Fletcher,  1776  F  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006,  (June  11,  1975). 

B.  Request  of  Congressman  Alan  Steelman 
(Creation  of  Separate  Campaign  Commit- 
tees   for    Congressional    and    Statewide 
Office)   (Request  Edited  by  the  Commis- 
sion) 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

•  •  •  •  • 
Can  a  Member  of  Congress  accumulate  and 

spend  campaign  funds  from  more  than  one 
campaign  committee,  assuming  that  all  such 
committees  file  timely  reports  listing  all  con- 
tributions and  expenditures? 

The  reason  for  this  question  stems  from 
the  possibility  of  a  Congressman's  needing 
to  raise  political  money  for  a  purpose  not 
directly  related  to  his  seeking  re-election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Say,  for 
example,  Congressman  Z  is  contemplating 


running  for  a  higher,  statewide  office.  He 
determines  he  vsrill  need  to  raise  $25,000  to 
pay  for  a  statewide  poll  and  to  travel  around 
the  state  over  a  period  of  six  months  to 
sound  out  party  leaders  and  to  'test  the 
political  waters.'  Not  wanting  to  spend  left- 
over campaign  contributions  given  solely  for 
his  last  campelgn  for  the  House,  Congress- 
man X  decides  he  will  need  to  raise  new 
money  for  this  special  purpose,  and  to  make 
sure  the  contributors  understand  for  what 
purpose  their  money  will  be  spent.  The  easi- 
est way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  form 
a  new  committee.  Is  it  legal  to  do  this?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Alan  Steelman, 
.    Member  of  Congress. 
Source. — Congressman  Alan  Steelman,  437 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20515,  (June  12,  1975) . 
AOR  1975-12:  Application  of  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  to  Candidates  for  Dele- 
gate  to   National   Nominating   Conven- 
tions. 
A.    Michigan    Democratic    Party    (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission) . 
"Dear  Sirs: 


Section  431(a)  (3)  (4)  includes  within  the 
definition  of  'election'  certain  types  of  presi- 
dential primary  elections.  Under  •  •  • 
[Michigan]  law.  Individual  persons  are 
elected  as  precinct  delegates  in  a  presidential 
primary  election.  These  delegates  then  as- 
semble In  local  county  and  district  con- 
ventions to  elect  delegates  to  a  state  con- 
vention who  m  turn  elect  delegates  to  the 
national  convention.  My  questions  are  these: 

a.  Does  each  one  of  the  candidates  for  pre- 
cinct delegate  in  a  presidential  primary  need 
to  file  a  report  with  the  Federal  Election 
Conamisslon? 

b.  Do  the  local  counties  and  districts  need 
to  file  a  report  of  expenses  associated  with 
their  convention  of  precinct  delegates  follow- 
ing the  primary  election? 

c.  Does  the  state  party  need  to  file  a  report 
of  Its  expenses  with  regard  to  the  state  con- 
vention at  which  national  convention  dele- 
gates are  selected  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission?" 


MORLEY    A.    WINOGRAD. 

Source. — ^Morley  A.  Winograd,  Chairperson, 
The  Michigan  Democratic  Party,  John  P. 
Kennedy  House,  321  N.  Pine.  Lansing,  Mich. 
48933,  (May  5,  1975). 

B.  Republican  State  Committee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Request  Edited  by  the  Commis- 
sion). 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  new  Federal  Election  law  is  somewhat 
unclear  as  to  Its  application  to  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  •  •  •  if  the  Com- 
mission could  clarify  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  the  current 
Federal  election  statutes  apply  to  the  elec- 
tion and  selection  of  delegates  either  by  (a) 
popular  election  or  (b)  election  by  a  state 
committee  of  a  state  party? 

2.  Is  there  any  distinction  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  election  statutes  If  a  delegate, 
by  state  or  party  rules,  runs  as  officially  im- 
commltted,  as  opposed  to  a  delegate  who  Is 
committed  to  vote  as  his  state  votes  in  a 
preferential  Presidential  primary?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Richabo  C.  Framz. 
Source. — ^Richard    C.    Frame,    Chairman. 
Republican  State  Committee  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,   P.03.    1624,    Harrisburg,    Pa.    17106, 
(June  16, 1975). 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 

Chairman,  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission. 
Date:  Julys.  1976. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPOSED  CAB 
DEREGULATION  EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  Federal 
regulatory  reform,  a  topic  highlighted 
by  President  Ford's  June  25  congression- 
al meeting  on  that  subject,  and  by  his 
convening  today  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  vsuious  regulatory  agencies  to  dis- 
cuss important  procedural  and  substan- 
tive reforms. 

I  am  delighted  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  initiative  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  begin  active 
reconsideration  of  its  own  policies.  The 
proposal  which  the  CAB  is  considering 
would  experimentally  deregulate  certain 
representative  segments  of  the  domestic 
commercial  air  transport  system  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  such  a  policy  makes 
more  economic  good  sense  than  the 
stringent  regulatory  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent. I  suspect  it  will — so  long  as  the 
routes  chosen  are,  indeed,  representative, 
so  long  as  there  is  unrestricted  entry  into 
the  field,  and  so  long  as  there  are  no  il- 
legal tacit  agreements  among  the  exist- 
ing lines  not  to  compete. 

There  is  a  sizable  body  of  opinion,  in 
which  I  see  much  merit,  that  over  the 
past  few  decades  a  superfluity  of  rules 
and  regulations  devised  by  government, 
for  the  best  of  intentions,  have  ham- 
pered rather  than  furthered  the  public 
good.  We  must  constantly  review  the  reg- 
ulatory system,  so  important  a  part  of 
contemporary  life,  to  insure  that  it  en- 
courages efficiency  and  not  waste,  and  in 
the  process,  better  goods  and  services  at 
cheaper  prices  to  the  consumer. 

In  its  proposed  experiment,  the  CAB 
wisely  acknowledges  its  dual  responsi- 
bility to  be  active  in  its  search  for  new 
policies  while  making  sure  that  undue 
harm  is  not  caused  by  reckless  change. 
The  CAB  seems  to  be  entering  this  study 
with  an  open-minded  desire  to  determine 
the  merits  of  the  respective  arguments 
put  forward  by  the  advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  deregulation. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  John  E. 
Robson  for  encouraging  this  farsighted 
exp)eriment.  During  his  very  brief  time 
with  the  CAB  to  date,  John  Robson  has 
shown  a  conscientious  desire  to  work  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  complex  problem 
of  whether,  and  if  so,  how  to  deregoilate. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  I 
can  assure  Chairman  Robson  that  the 
CAB  proposal  will  be  scrutinized  care- 
fully by  the  committee  in  its  overall  ef- 
forts toward  achieving  meaningful  reg- 
ulatory reform.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  join  me 
In  giving  full  support  to  the  intrepid  and 
timely  CAB  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
CAB'S  announcement  of  its  proposal  to 
evaluate  the  economic  behavior  and 
other  consequences  of  a  civil  aviation 
system  operating  with  limited  or  no  reg- 
ulatory constraints. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board) 

CAB  Suggests  Experimental  P>rogram  To 

Test  Consequences  of  Dereguuition 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  today  an- 
nounced that  It  has  under  consideration  and 
asked  for  comments  upon  a  program  for  a 
series  of  experiments  to  assess  the  operation 
of  the  U.S.  domestic  air  transport  system 
under  limited  or  no  regulatory  constraints. 
The  outline  of  such  an  experimental  pro- 
gram Is  discussed  In  "A  Proposed  Means  of 
Evaluating  the  Consequences  of  Changed 
Approaches  to  Economic  Regulation  of  the 
Domestic  Commercial  Air  Transportation 
System,  Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  Harbrldge  House, 
Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  1975," 
which  will  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

The  experiments  would  be  designed  to 
test  the  effects  of  freer  entry  and  exit  Into 
commercial  aviation  markets  and  more  free- 
dom for  carriers  to  set  fares  and  would  be 
conducted  In  selected  markets  or  between 
selected  city-pairs. 

The  program  of  experimentation  which 
was  outlined  contemplates  the  pwsslbUity  of 
establishing  a  "zone  of  reasonableness" 
within  which  carriers  would  have  freedom  to 
raise  or  lower  their  fares  without  Board  ac- 
tion. Freedom  of  entry  or  exit  In  the  selected 
experimental  markets  could  permit  existing 
or  new  carriers  to  institute  or  terminate 
service  without  Board  approvEtl.  Time  phas- 
ing In  the  relaxation  of  regulatory  con- 
straints for  the  experiment  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

Designation  of  the  specific  markets  or 
city-pairs  for  the  experiment  would  await 
evaluation  of  comments  on  the  suggested 
experiments  which  the  Board  will  receive  In 
a  proceeding  opened  contemporaneously 
with  the  Board's  announcement.  However, 
the  suggested  program  Includes  the  follow- 
ing criteria : 

1.  Selection  of  two  or  more  long-haul 
markets  between  major  cities  (over  750 
miles)  of  high-density,  and  having  charac- 
teristics of  through  or  connecting  service 
to  nearby  points  and  both  business  and 
pleasure  traffic. 

2.  Selection  of  four  or  Ave  short-haul  city- 
pairs  (under  760  miles)  having  medium  or 
light  density  traffic. 

3.  Possible  service  to  satellite  airports  at 
selected  high  density  points. 

An  additional  criterion  in  the  suggested 
program  is  that  a  selected  experimental  mar- 
ket does  not  represent  an  undue  portion  of 
any  particular  carrier's  total  revenues. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Board  invited  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  program  of  experi- 
mentation from  Congress,  the  aviation  In- 
dustry, other  government  agencies,  commu- 
nities, consumer  groups,  labor,  and  the  pub- 
lic. The  Board  specifically  ordered  to  be  In- 
corporated Into  the  record  of  the  proceeding 
the  Report  of  the  Independent  CAB  Special 
Staff  Study  on  Regulatory  Reform,  expected 
to  be  Issued  later  this  month,  and  a  number 
of  recent  publications  on  aviation  regula- 
tory policy. 

"There  rages  now  a  debate  over  what  avia- 
tion regulatory  policy  should  be,"  the  Board 
said.  "Are  fares  too  high  or  loo  low?  Is  there 
too  little  competition  or  too  much?  What 
kind  of  an  air  transportation  system  will  best 
serve  our  national  needs  and  the  public 
interest? 

"The  debate  Is  marked  by  strong  assertions 
by  both  the  deregulators  and  the  pro-regu- 
lators as  to  the  potential  benefits  or  harm 
of  deregulation.  Many  of  the  deregulators 
would  sweep  away  the  bulk  of  the  present 
regulatory  structure.  To  support  their  con- 
tentions, they  point  to  the  experiences  and 
dfita  of  the  Intrastate  markets  In  California 


and  Texas  and  employ  economic  models.  The 
pro-regulation  camp  claims  that  a  substan- 
tial loosening  of  regulatory  constraints  would 
lead  to  destruction  of  the  national  air  syg. 
tem,  the  loss  of  air  service  for  many  commu- 
nities, and,  ultimately,  higher  fares  and 
poorer  service.  The  pro-regulators  claim  that 
the  California  and  Texas  data  support  thelp 
contentions  as  to  the  destructiveness  of  de- 
regulation— ^and,  In  any  event,  are  not  valid 
samples  of  deregulation  applied  to  the  na- 
tional air  system.  They  challenge  the  eco- 
nomic model  data  as  erroneous  and  wholly 
speculative. 

"Which  side  is  right?  Does  the  existing 
'evidence'  point  conclusively  to  a  path  of 
substantial  deregulation  or  to  maintaining 
the  status  quo?  We  think  the  evidence  is  not 
sufficiently  conclusive. 

"In  the  face  of  uncertain  consequences 
and  possible  serious  damage  to  the  public, 
we  do  not  think  It  responsible  to  embark  ab- 
ruptly on  a  sweeping  deregulatory  course. 

"But  we  cannot  simply  stand  pat.  The 
questions  that  have  been  raised  as  to  fu- 
ture of  aviation  regulatory  policy  are  too 
important  to  ignore. 

"The  debate  over  regulatory  policy  Is  a 
legitimate  one  in  the  tradition  of  a  demo- 
cratic society.  We  will  not  shun  it.  Moreover, 
we  believe  that  the  Board  must  not  only 
participate  In  the  dialogue  but,  as  a  part  of 
our  responsibilities,  the  Board  should  help 
lead  the  discussion  and  illumine  the  issues. 

"These  have  been  difficult  times  for  the 
American  economy  and  for  the  aviation  In- 
dustry. The  economic  downturn  has  de- 
pressed air  traffic  and  Increases  in  fuel  and 
other  costs  have  squeezed  the  carriers'  profit 
margins.  Certain  carriers  face  uncertain  fi- 
nancial futures. 

"Nonetheless,  it  is  particularly  In  times 
like  these  that  existing  policies  and  ideas 
should  be  re-examined  and  tested.  Indeed, 
one  would  think  that  the  aviation  Industry 
Itself  would  be  anxious  to  evaluate  most 
carefully  and  objectively  the  regulatory 
course  most  appropriate  to  Its  long  range 
health. 

"For  these  reasons,  we  are  considering  un- 
dertaking a  series  of  controlled  but  mean- 
ingful experiments  designed  to  ascertain  the 
consequences  to  the  nation  of  a  domestic 
aviation  system  which  operates  in  a  less  reg- 
ulated environment. 

"It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  program 
of  experiments  to  develop  an  objective  and 
sound  information  base  on  which  future 
regulatory  policy  may  be  based. 

"To  those  who  may  feel  that  we  are  tem- 
porizing and  are  only  postponing  a  needed 
sweeping  deregulation,  we  respond  by  saying 
that  ovu"  national  air  system  is  too  valuable 
an  asset  to  risk  on  a  blind  roll  of  the  de- 
regulatory dice  on  the  basis  of  Inconclusive 
evidence.  Nor  wlU  the  undertaking  of  this 
effort  deter  the  Board  from  implementing  at 
any  time  In  matters  before  us  changes  In 
regulatory  emphasis  which  we  determine 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  adequate  grounds. 

"To  those  who  may  say  that  even  experi- 
mentation Is  too  risky,  and  that  we  should 
not  tamper  with  the  system  even  on  a  con- 
trolled basis,  we  say  it  Is  too  late  to  play 
ostrich  to  the  questions  on  regulatory  policy 
which  have  been  raised. 

"We  believe  that  a  course  of  meaningful 
experimentation  Is  a  responsible  path  to  pur- 
sue. If  successful,  such  a  coiirse  could  pro- 
vide a  foundation  for  regulatory  policy  deci- 
sions for  the  future  of  Immense  benefit  to  the 
Board,  the  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  aviation  Industry,  the  consiuners  and  the 
Nation. 

"We  recognize  that  the  success  of  such  ex- 
perimentation will  depend  on  the  aviation 
industry's  participation.  While  such  experl- 
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ments  must  be  conducted  in  the  real  world, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  painless,  we  Intend 
that  their  burdens  be  allocated  as  equitably 
as  possible  and  that  they  be  conducted  on 
a  basis  which  will  avoid  jeopardizing  the 
system.  Accordingly,  we  anticipate  that  the 
aviation  community  will  take  a  positive  at- 
titude, particularly  since  the  questions  to 
be  aired,  are,  In  the  final  analysis,  ones  of 
critical  Importance  to  the  Industry  Itself. 

"We  believe  that  the  great  strength  of 
America  lies  in  the  ability  to  examine  our- 
selves and  our  policies  and  In  the  capacity 
our  institutions  to  respond  to  different  needs 
where  change  is  Indicated. 

"The  program  of  experimentation  upon 
which  we  seek  comments  is  undertaken  In 
that  spirit." 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM: 
AN  EXPERT  EVALUATION  OF 
POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure,  some  time  ago,  of  discuss- 
ing thu  Nation's  serious  economic  prob- 
lems with  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  a  dis- 
tinguished econometrician,  and  direc- 
tor of  financial  forecasting  for  Chase 
Econometric  Associates,  Inc.  Subsequent 
to  that  conversation,  Mr.  Jones  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman. 

Some  of  Mr.  Jones'  specific  conclusions 
have  important  policy  implications,  and 
should  prove  edifying  to  my  colleagues. 
His  paper  constitutes  a  serious  effort  to 
explain  the  sources — and  remedies — of 
today's  twin  economic  maladies:  high 
unemployment  and  inflation. 

Mr.  Jones  estimates  that  tight  mone- 
tary policy  by  the  Fed  has  decreased 
borrowing  in  the  capital  markets  by 
50  percent,  largely  at  the  expense  of  local 
governments.  But  corporations  are  also 
failing  to  raise  over  $3  billion  every 
month.  Inflation  has  not  been  caused  by 
excessive  wage  demands,  but  instead  "the 
failure  finance  productivity  growth  has 
created  an  unacceptable  level  of  cost- 
push  Inflation  In  which  the  union 
worker,  oddly  enough,  has  suffered." 

By  example,  Mr.  Jones  notes  the  in- 
ability of  energy  utilities  to  finance 
needed  expansion. 

Mr.  Jones  observes : 

Not  only  do  resultant  brownouts  and 
blackouts  Inconvenience  consumers,  but 
the  energy  shortage  results  in  a  cutback  In 
production  levels  which  limits  both  produc- 
tivity and  real  output.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  potential  real  growth  of  UJ3. 
gross  national  product  is  limited  to  about 
IV2  percent  per  year,  sharply  below  the  3% 
percent  presumed  real  growth  potential. 

Perhaps  his  ultimate,  and  most  im- 
portant conclusion  for  immediate  policy 
decisions  is  that — 

An  immediate  return  to  easier  credit  poli- 
cies and  lower  interest  rates  could  accentuate 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  short  run.  But 
In  the  longer  run.  the  attendant  financing 
Bf  technology,  productivity,  and  capital  ex- 
pansion would  lower  both  unemployment  and 
inflation.  There  is  no  known  reason  why  such 
a  policy  In  the  longer  run  could  not  keep 
domestic  inflation  rates  at  two  percent  or 
below. 

Mr.  Jones  explores  in  detail  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  evaluate  the  Fed's 


goals.  He  asserts,  that  the  Fed's  expressed 
and  implemented  goals  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  1946  Employment  Act — 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  pre-emptively  estab- 
lished goals  that  are  not  consistent  with 
those  of  Congress,  and  Congress  has  both 
the  obligation  and  authority  to  investigate 
this. 

Mr.  Jones  suggests  some  structural 
changes  which  would  help  insure  that 
policy  decisions  at  the  Fed  are  made  only 
after  sufficient  study  and  consideration. 
These  suggestions,  unquestionably  in  the 
purview  of  Congress,  deserve  further 
study. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  welcome  at 
a  time  when  Congress  finds  itself  under 
growing  attack  from  the  administration, 
Mr.  Jones  concludes  that — 

Potentially  inflationary  fiscal  deficits  this 
year  arise  mainly  from  Treasury  revenue 
shortfalls,  caused  by  a  recession  which  was 
unduly  reinforced  by  unnecessary  policy 
tightness  of  the  Fed  In  1974.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve should  take  most  of  the  blame  for 
fiscal  policy — not  Congress. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Jones  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  information  so  vitally 
important  to  rational  government.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  PosmoN  Paper  on  the  Federal  Reserve 

System 
(Prepared  by  Robert  A.  Jones,  Director  of 

Financial  Forecasting,  Chase  Econometric 

Associates,  Inc.) 

INTRODtJCTION 

Since  the  mld-slxtles,  the  United  States 
economy  has  been  exposed  to  an  unprece- 
dented high  level  of  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  credit  conditions.  Such  restrlctiveness 
in  financial  conditions  was  a  direct  result 
of  tight  monetary  policies  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  stated  goal  of 
tight  policies  was  one  of  combating  domestic 
Inflationary  pressures.  Statistical  evidence, 
however,  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
tight  credit  policies  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  U.S.  Inflation. 

Tight  credit  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve have  disrupted  credit  flows  into  manu- 
facturing sectors,  thus  prohibiting  business 
Investments  in  new  technology,  as  well  as 
in  more  efficient  plant  and  equipment.  The 
predictable  result  has  been  one  of  lower 
productivity  growth  for  the  U.S.  economy. 
Whereas  U.S.  productivity  grew  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  3>/2"^o  from  1900  to  1965,  It 
has  since  that  time  grovm  slightly  more  than 
one  half  of  one  percent*.  Since  1965,  the  real 
weekly  take-home  pay  of  production  workers 
has  declined  from  $93  to  $88.  Inasmuch  as 
labor  wages  have  failed  to  keep  abreast  of 
inflation  since  1965,  one  can  hardly  blame 
organized  labor  for  recent  and  intense  cost- 
push  inflationary  pressures.  Just  to  catch  up 
to  recent  Inflation,  wage  demands  (and 
settlements)  this  year  are  likely  to  average 
near  10 '"r.  Under  such  circumstances,  unit 
labor  cost  would  Increase  by  10%  If  pro- 
ductivity failed  to  grow:  would  Increase  by 
15%  If  productivity  dropped  by  &^n  (as  it 
did  recently);  or  would  Increase  by  only  5% 
if  productivity  increased  by  5%.  Clearly,  the 
failure  to  flnance  productivity  growth  has 
created  an  unacceptable  level  of  cost-push 
Inflation  in  which  the  union  workers,  oddly 
enough,  has  suffered. 


•CEAI  estimates  based  on  revised  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  data. 


The  failure  of  being  able  to  finance  pro- 
ductivity growth  in  the  U.S.  Is  directly  at- 
tributable to  tight  monetary  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  With  the  spectacular  rise 
In  interest  rates  since  the  mid-sixties,  higher 
returns  on  fixed  income  Investments  has 
siphoned  funds  away  from  the  equity  market. 
High  bond  yields,  moreover,  dictated  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  dividend  yields  that 
forced  price/earnings  ratios  to  record-low 
levels.  And,  without  substantially  lower 
Interest  rates,  P/E  ratios  will  continue  at 
low  levels  that  makes  it  prohibitive  (from 
a  cost  standpoint)  for  corporations  to  raise 
needed  capital  in  the  equity  market.  Many 
failed  to  realize  that  the  funeral  for  the 
stock  market  was  already  held  and  the  equity 
market  is  now  dead.  Tight  monetary  policies. 
In  other  words,  closed  down  a  substantial 
sector  of  the  U.S.  capital  market. 

Such  policies  have  also  dislocated  funds 
from  other  capital  markets.  Rising  Interest 
rates  closed  down  the  mortgage  market,  and 
have  caused  massive  cutbacks  in  financing 
plans  for  the  corporate  and  municipal  bond 
markets.  Rising  rates  in  the  municipal 
market  now  prohibit  the  majority  of  cities 
and  special  districts  in  the  U.8  from  Gen- 
eral Obligation  funds  in  the  market  at  an 
Interest  cost  not  exceeding  the  normal  7% 
rate  limitation.  In  the  corporate  bond 
market,  rising  yields  (interest  costs)  have 
forced  cancellations  of  financing  plans  that 
amount  to  over  $3  billion  each  month.  High 
interest  rates  have  thus  reduced  the  po- 
tential size  of  U.S.  capital  markets  by 
nearly  60%! 

Many  analysts  have  asserted  that  financing 
of  U.S.  Industry  and  housing  will  simply 
have  to  pick  up  In  order  to  meet  product 
demands  that  are  of  absolute  necessity.  Such 
assertion,  however,  represents  a  prayer 
rather  than  a  forecast.  In  housing,  for  ex- 
ample, the  demographic  data  show  enlarged 
housing  needs.  But,  these  can  be  met  by 
utilizing  sub-standard  housing  rather  than 
maintaining  a  high  rate  of  demolition  of 
existing  housing  stock  in  favor  of  more  hous- 
ing starts  of  better  quality.  Families  can 
"double  up"  of  which  there  Is  an  alarming 
rate  of  increase  in  such  practice.  The  point 
is  that  there  Is  nothing  absolutely  compel- 
ling about  more  housing  starts  and  a  viable 
mortgage  market.  We  can  survive  with  a 
lower  standard  of  living  even  though  that 
Is  not  a  policy  objective. 

Similarly,  the  financing  needs  of  utilities 
and  other  energy-related  companies  is  sim- 
ply mind-boggling.  Instead  of  asserting  that 
such  needs  will  be  met  in  one  way  or  another 
(as  most  forecasters  assume),  one  should 
be  realistic  enough  to  foresee  that  under 
current  credit  policies  such  financing  needs 
will  go  unmet. 

The  inability  to  flnance  energy  needs  will 
continue  to  result  in  brownouts  and  black- 
outs, which  many  consumers  have  learned 
to  tolerate.  One  tends  to  Ignore,  however 
that  accompanying  the  power  shortages  are 
prolonged  periods  of  electricity  cutoffs  to 
many  manufacturers  under  an  Interruptable 
electricity  service  contract.  The  energy  short- 
age results  in  a  cutback  in  production  levels 
which  limits  both  productivity  and  real  out- 
put. Under  such  circumstances,  the  poten- 
tial real  growth  of  U.S.  gross  national  prod- 
uct Is  limited  to  about  1'^  %  per  year,  sharply 
below  the  3V'2%  presumed  real  growth  po- 
tential. Accordingly,  as  the  economy  ex- 
hibits higher  spending  levels  from  recent  re- 
cession-lows. It  will  not  take  long  In  the 
cyclical  upturn  before  aggregate  product  de- 
mands broach  supply  capabUities  of  the  U.8. 
economy,  and  result  in  demand-pull  inflation 
well  before  any  significant  reduction  in  un- 
employment can  occur.  Limited  productivity 
growth,  moreover,  will  accelerate  unit  labor 
costs  relatively  early  in  the  economic  upturn 
so  that  by  the  end  of  1976  cost-push  Infia- 
tionary  pressures  compound  Inflationary 
tendencies    already    stenmilng    from    a   de- 
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mand-pull  Inflationary  Influence.  All  of  this 
Inflationary  problem  Is  bound  to  occur  with- 
out a  full  economic  recovery — a  phenomenon 
known  as  stagflation  (the  principal  feature 
of  the  British  economy  which  stems  from  the 
same  set  of  causes.) 

Clearly  an  Immediate  return  to  easier 
credit  policies  and  lower  Interest  rates  could 
accentuate  Inflationary  pressures  In  the 
short  run.  But  In  the  longer  run,  the  at- 
tendant financing  of  technology,  productiv- 
ity, and  capital  expansion  would  lower  both 
unemployment  and  inflation.  There  is  no 
known  reason  why  such  a  policy  In  the  longer 
run  could  not  keep  domestic  Inflation  rates 
at  2%  or  below. 

The  Congressional  quest  for  sane  monetary 
policies  often  surfaces  the  political  critic 
wanting  to  maintain  the  Federal  Reserve's 
Independent  authority.  And  at  such  times, 
the  real  Issues  Involving  national  policies 
become  most  as  the  Inquets  Is  constantly 
sidetracked.  To  explore  the  Inapproprlate- 
ness  of  monetary  policies  without  political 
Interference,  It  U  suggested  that  Congress 
first  Investigate  the  goals  (not  monetary 
policies)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Such  recommendation  is  based  on  the  asser- 
tion that  self-imposed  goals  at  the  Fed  give 
to  policies  that  are  destabilizing  for  the 
economy. 

JtJSTOTCATION    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL    INCUIRY 
AND    GENERAL    BACKGROT7ND 

The  United  States  Congress  in  1913  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  an  Inde- 
pendent authority  that  was  to  be  neither 
owned  and  operated  privately  nor  fully  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Federal  government. 
The  Congress  at  that  time  was  rather  ex- 
plicit In  stating  the  goals  of  the  new  Federal 
Reserve  System,  which  became  the  reasons 
and  purposes  for  creating  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  These  goals  included  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  reserve  depository  so 
as  to  preclude  continuation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  pyramiding  reserves,  a  practice  which 
had  led  to  the  1907  financial  crash.  It  was 
also  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
monetary  system  which  would  have  some 
buUt-in  reserve  and  credit  elasticity  during 
times  of  financial  stress  and  demonstrated 
need  for  such  credit.  The  ability  of  the  fi- 
nancial system  to  expand  reserve  and  mone- 
tary credit  was  to  be  based  singularly  on 
the  legislated  permission  of  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  borrow 
reserve  credit  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict banks.  The  credit  extension  mechanism 
involved  a  simple  credit  to  the  borrowing 
member  banks  reserve  account  held  at  the 
district  Federal  Reserve  bank.  In  other 
words,  new  reserve  credit  could  be  manufac- 
tured at  the  stroke  of  the  accountant's  pen. 

Under  our  fractional  reserve  system,  an  In- 
crease in  reserve  credit  would  accommodate 
an  expansion  of  bank  loans  or  investments 
would  directly  result  in  an  Increase  in  de- 
mand deposits  (monetary  credit)  that  served 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  At  that  time  as 
now,  a  borrower  of  funds  from  a  commercial 
bank  did  not  receive  new  cash  for  his  loan 
but  Instead  received  a  new  credit  to  his  de- 
mand deposit,  a  credit  that  never  existed 
before,  and  which  was  created  by  a  mere  ac- 
counting entry  to  the  borrower's  account. 
Even  though  the  borrower  would  write  checks 
against  his  new  demand  deposit,  the  deposit 
would  remain  in  exUter.ce  as  the  check 
would  invariably  be  deposited  to  a  demand 
deposit  account  In  another  bank,  or  perhaps 
the  same  bank  on  which  the  check  was 
drawn.  In  either  case,  required  reserve  levels 
of  the  banking  system  would  have  Increased 
(due  to  the  Increased  level  of  demand  de- 
posits), but  sufficient  reserve  credit  to  sup- 
port that  Increase  would  already  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  form  of  the  member  bank 
reserve  borrowings.  Were  the  bank  to  use  its 
reserve  borrowings  not  to  issue  a  loan  but  to 
purchase  debt  securities  from  the  non-bank 


sector,  the  bank's  payment  for  the  secu- 
rities would  result  In  a  credit  to  the  demand 
deposit  of  the  seller  and  a  debit  to  the  re- 
serve account  of  the  bank.  In  other  words 
an  increase  in  bank  Investments  purchased 
from  non-bank  sources  resulted  In  new  de- 
mand deposit  credit  and  also  resulted  In 
higher  levels  of  required  reserves  against 
which  new  reserve  credit  was  already  avail- 
able In  the  form  of  increased  reserve  borrow- 
ings. Inasmuch  as  required  reserves  were 
stipulated  as  a  fraction  (roughly  15  to  20%) 
of  total  demand  deposits,  the  Increase  in 
demand  deposit  credit  potentially  available 
would  be  a  multiple  of  approximately  Ave 
times  the  amount  of  new  reserve  credit  es- 
tablished by  reserve  borrowings.  In  effect, 
then,  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  the  Congress 
legislated  a  financial  mechanism  which  could 
fully  accomplish  the  explicit  goal  of  provid- 
ing the  economy  with  an  elastic  supply  of 
reserve  and  monetary  credit. 

Congress  In  1913  appreciated  the  powerful 
Influence  that  Its  newly  created  Federal 
Reserve  System  could  have.  It  therefore,  at- 
tempted to  Insulate  the  new  System  from 
direct  political  Influence.  Realizing  that  the 
quest  for  Incumbency  by  elected  officials 
could  result  in  a  potentially  Inflationary  ex- 
pansion of  reserve  and  monetary  credit,  the 
Congress  stipulated  that  positions  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors  be  filled 
through  Executive  branch  appointment 
(subject  to  Congressional  approval),  and 
provided  the  appointed  governors  with  14- 
year  terms,  significantly  longer  than  those 
Of  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Clearly,  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
not  to  become  Involved  with  the  day-to-day 
or  even  month-to-montb  operation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  but  it  was  equally 
clear  that  the  Congress  intended  to  establish 
goals  for  the  System  and  presumably  to 
maintain  legislative  authority  for  revising 
these  goals  or  establishing  new  ones. 

Unfortunately,  the  right  of  member  banks 
to  borrow  reserve  credit  from  Federal  Reserve 
District  Banks  led  to  an  abuse  of  the  borrow- 
ing mechanism,  which  resulted  In  an  infla- 
tionary growth  of  both  reserve  and  monetary 
credit.  By  1921,  therefore,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  found  It  necessary  to  amend  its 
Regulation  A  governing  reserve  borrowings 
by  stating  that  such  borrowings  were  a  priv- 
ilege, and  not  a  right,  of  member  banks. 
Henceforth,  It  was  declared  that  member 
bank  reserve  t>orrowings  would  be  limited 
to  approximately  one  week — two  at  the  most. 
The  Board  further  stated  that  the  borrowing 
privilege  was  never  Intended  to  function  as 
a  permanent  source  of  capital  for  member 
banks,  and  that  while  temporary  liquidity 
strains  In  the  banking  system  could  be  fi- 
nanced by  reserve  borrowings  It  was  expected 
that  bankers  would  quickly  adjust  lending 
policies  In  order  to  restore  internal  liquidity 
without  permanent  reliance  on  borrowed  re- 
serve credit.  Abuse  of  the  borrowing  privilege 
(generally  defined  as  borrowing  from  the 
Fed  for  two  consecutive  weeks)  would  result 
In  a  loan  portfolio  review  by  Discount  officers 
from  Federal.  Reserve  district  banks,  who 
could  make  binding  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  extension  of  bank  loans.  Such 
potential  discipline  could  prove  to  be  quite 
harsh  were  a  bank  to  be  arbitrarily  prevented 
from  rolling  over  a  loan  of  a  large  and  long 
sought  after  customer.  Threat  of  discipline, 
therefore,  was  enough  to  keep  most  member 
banks  away  from  the  Discount  window  at  all 
possible  cost,  and  ever  since  that  time  most 
bankers  abhor  the  thought  of  borrowing  re- 
serve credit  and  of  exposing  themselves  to 
potential  disciplinary  action. 

In  1921,  as  a  result  of  bank  reluctance  to 
borrow  reserve  borrowing  Income  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  district  banks  dropped  precipi- 
tously, at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  providing 
free  check  clearing  services  on  an  Inter- 
dlstrlct  basis  were  rising.  (These  clearing- 
bouse  services,  Incidentally,  conatltuted~nie 


main  lure  for  commercial  banks  to  become 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  as 
Congress  had  decreed  Fed  membership  to  be 
voluntary.)  If  It  were  to  maintain  Its  inde- 
pendent status  the  Fed  could  not  turn  to 
Congress  for  funding,  and  It  was  therefore 
forced  to  buy  Government  securities  in  the 
open  market  In  order  to  earn  Interest  to 
meet  its  obligations.  The  purchase  of  a  Gov- 
ernment bill  or  bond  by  the  Fed  resulted 
In  its  Issuing  a  draft  against  Itself  for  pay- 
ment of  the  securities  purchased.  The  seller 
of  securities  to  the  Fed  would  take  this 
draft  and  deposit  It  In  his  bank,  resulting 
In  a  credit  to  a  demand  deposit  of  that  bank. 
The  bank  would  then  present  the  draft  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  for  credit  to  Its  reserve 
account.  The  Fed  did  not  give  cash  to  the 
member  bank  Involved,  but  It  did  credit  the 
bank's  reserve  account.  Thus,  with  the  stroke 
of  the  accountant's  pen,  the  Federal  Reserve 
established  reserve  credit  that  had  never 
existed  before.  The  Fed's  balance  sheet  would 
therefore,  refiect  an  Increase  In  member  bank 
reserves  held  (a  UabiUty  account)  and  an  In- 
crease In  security  holdings  (an  asset  ac- 
count.) It  did  not  take  long  for  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  to  realize  that  they  had  acci- 
dentally stumbled  on  a  tool  of  monetary  con- 
trol which  the  Congress  had  never  intended 
them  to  have,  for  by  purchasing  or  selling 
securities  In  the  open  market  the  Fed  could 
raise  or  lower  bank  reserve  levels,  and  thus 
affect  bank  credit.  (Government  securities 
were  used  because  of  their  rlskless  nature— 
as  opposed  to  municipal  securities  or  corpo- 
rate debt  securities.) 

If  monetary  policy  officials  at  the  Fed  be- 
lieved that  the  expansion  of  bank  credit 
(total  loans  and  investments  which  create 
bank  deposits),  money  supply  (demand  de- 
posits plus  circulating  currency)  or  total 
reserves  was  too  high  and  potentially  infla- 
tionary, nonborrowed  reserve  credit  made 
available  through  open  market  operations 
would  be  contracted.  Given  a  certain  level 
of  required  reserves,  the  contraction  of  non- 
borrowed  reserve  credit  would  force  more 
and  more  banks  to  borrow  reserves  from  the 
Federal  Reserve,  as  their  required  reserve 
levels  would,  by  law,  have  to  be  met.  The 
meeting  of  these  reserve  requirements  could 
only  take  place  if  the  Fed  supplied  nonbor- 
rowed reserves  through  open  market  opera- 
tions, or  if  banks  borrowed  from  the  Fed. 
By  contracting  nonborrowed  reserves,  the 
Fed  would  know  precisely  how  much  borrow- 
ing would  have  to  take  place,  for  the  banking 
system  to  meet  required  reserve  levels,  al- 
though they  would  not  know  what  banks 
would  be  forced  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
potential  discipline  of  the  Discount  window. 

The  term  "discounting"  relates  back  to 
the  Initial  practice  of  redlscounting  com- 
mercial paper  that  banks  held  in  their  in- 
vestment portfolios.  Congress  felt  that 
reserve  borrowings  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  be  collateralized  by  securities  of  high 
quality  held  by  banks.  But  during  World 
War  I  and  with  the  attendant  financing  re- 
quirements of  the  Treasury,  regulations  were 
changed  enabling  banks  to  collateralize  the 
newly  Introduced  Treasury  bill.  Instead  of 
redlscounting  commercial  paper,  under  the 
new  procedure  a  reserve  borrowing  repre- 
sented nothing  more  than  a  reserve  ad- 
vance against  which  an  ordinary  Interest 
rate  was  applied,  with  Treasury  bills  being 
submitted  as  collateral.  There  has  been  ao 
appreciable  volume  of  redlscounting  at  the 
Fed  Discount  window  since  1919,  although 
reserve  borrowing  is  stUl  referred  to  as  "dis- 
counting" and  the  borrowing  mechanism  is 
still  referred  to  as  the  Discount  window, 
(there  is  no  window;  member  banks  conduct 
reserve  borrowings  by  telephone  and  wire 
transmissions.) 

During  periods  of  restrictive  monetary 
policy,  open  market  strategy  calls  for  the 
sale  of  sec\irltles  and  the  contraction  of 
bank  reserve  credit  In  order  to  force  more 
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and  more  banks  to  the  potential  discipline 
of  the  Discount  window.  This  In  theory 
forces  bankers  to  moderate  their  lending 
policies,  and  that  results  In  a  slower  growth 
of  bank  credit,  money  supply,  and  ultimately 
Blower  growth  in  required  reserve  levels  and 
attendant  total  reserves.  Without  proper 
Congressional  authority,  and  certainly 
against  Congress'  wishes  and  without  their 
true  knowledge,  the  Federal  Reserve  began 
to  aggressively  use  open  market  operations 
as  a  tool  of  control  to  Implement  specific 
monetary  policies.  The  Fed  fovmd  It  was  able 
to  expand  or  contract  reserves,  bank  credit, 
and  money  supply,  and  also  to  control  the 
level  of  short-term  Interest  rates  and  to 
greatly  Influence  the  levels  of  long-term 
yields.  And  with  the  Increasing  volatility  in 
the  general  availability  of  reserve  credit — a 
result  of  the  open  market  operations — com- 
mercial banks  found  It  advantageous  to  lend 
each  other  reserve  credit  on  an  overnight 
basis.  Such  loans  of  reserve  credit  were 
freely  cleared  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

For  example,  when  one  commercial  bank 
agreed  to  lend  another  bank  some  of  Its 
reserve  credit  on  deposit  at  the  Fed,  it  would 
simply  Instruct  the  Fed  to  credit  the  reserve 
account  of  the  borrowing  commercial  bank 
and  to  debit  its  own  account,  and  to  reverse 
the  entry  the  following  day.  Bankers  called 
such  transactions  the  "buying  &  selling"  of 
Fed  funds  but  In  fact,  they  were  nothing 
more  than  temporary  borrowings,  of  an 
overnight  nature,  of  Federal  Reserve  credit 
from  one  bank  to  another.  This  Fed  funds 
"market"  could  be  used  by  banks  to  tem- 
porarily adjust  to  shifts  in  reserve  availabil- 
ity, but  increasing  Federal  funds  traders  at 
commercial  found  potential  profit  In  trading 
Fed  funds  In  accordance  with  expected 
changes  In  the  funds  rate.  The  level  of  re- 
quired reserves  represented  the  total  amount 
of  reserve  credit  or  so-called  Federal  funds 
that  Is  demanded  by  the  banking  system 
at  any  one  time.  The  difference  between  re- 
quired reserves  and  nonborrowed  reserves 
(i.e.,  reserves  supplied  through  open  market 
operations)  was  termed  net  borrowed 
reserves,  and  It  was  the  level  of  net  reserves 
that  was  the  focal  point  of  supply  and  de- 
mand In  the  Fed  funds  market.  Accordingly, 
an  increase  in  net  borrowed  reserves  created 
by  a  contraction  In  nonborrowed  reserve 
credit  would  result  In  a  higher  Federal 
funds  rate. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  money  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  stemming  from  the 
large  volume  of  Treasury  bills  and  commer- 
cial paper  available,  dealers  becoming  ac- 
tive in  the  money  market  began  to  finance 
their  holdings  of  money  market  Instruments 
by  borrowing  from  commercial  banks.  Ini- 
tially, borrowings  to  flnance  dealer  positions 
took  place  in  the  so-called  "call  money  mar- 
ket," in  which  banks  would  advance  funds 
to  dealers  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  rate  on  call  money  to  dealers,  however, 
had  to  remain  competitive  with  the  Fed 
funds  rate.  If  the  Federal  funds  rate  was 
higher  than  the  call  rate,  banks  would  use 
their  existing  reserve  credit  to  sell  Federal 
funds  rather  than  to  extend  a  call  loan.  And 
If  the  cost  of  dealer  financing  had  risen  to 
(say)  5'^,  It  then  became  unprofitable  for 
the  dealer  to  buy  more  bills  which  yielded 
less  than  5%.  Although  this  could  occasion- 
ally happen  If  dealers  expected  a  lower  Fed 
funds  rate  or  a  lower  call  rate,  generally  an 
Increase  In  the  Fed  funds  rate  would  produce 
an  Increase  in  the  call  rate  and  require  deal- 
ers to  purchase  bills  and  commercial  paper 
only  when  the  rates  on  such  money  market 
Investments  rose  above  the  5%  level.  In  ef- 
fect, the  Fed  through  Its  open  market  opera- 
tions found  that  It  had  direct  linkages  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  money  market  rates.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  monetary  policy  dictated  a 
higher  level  of  net  borrowed  reserves  so  as  to 
discourage  further  extension  of  bank  credit. 
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the  entire  structure  of  money  market  rates 
would  rise,  which  In  turn  bad  a  considerable 
influence  on  long-term  bond  yields.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  higher  cost  of  money,  bankers 
would  adjust  their  prime  rates  upward,  and 
theory  held  that  if  rates  of  Interest  on  term 
loans  Increased,  businesses  and  consumers 
would  at  least  defer  their  borrowing  plans. 
This  was  thought  to  be  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  business  loan  demand.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Increased  cost  of  business 
borrowings  would  in  many  Instances  start 
to  exceed  the  anticipated  rate  of  return  on 
business  Investment  In  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, causing  business  to  postpone  or  cancel 
borrowing  plans;  this,  of  course,  would  mean 
that  the  extension  of  loans  and  the  attendant 
creation  of  new  deposits  and  money  would  be 
curtailed  In  accordance  with  monetary  pol- 
icy alms. 

The  power  of  open  market  operations  was 
contingent  upon  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  exercise  administrative  discipline 
at  the  Discount  window.  Without  Discount 
administration  support  of  monetary  policy, 
the  reduction  of  nonborrowed  reserves  caused 
by  open  market  operations  would  not  have 
any  effect  on  either  Interest  rates  or  the  will- 
ingness of  bankers  to  extend  credit,  since 
they  could  freely  make  up  any  reserve  defi- 
ciency at  the  window.  As  It  evolved,  however, 
open  market  operations  became  the  leading 
edge  of  monetary  policy,  while  the  tandem 
use  of  Discount  administration  and  Dis- 
counting policies  became  the  cutting  edge. 
Neither  of  these  tools  of  money  control  were 
envisioned  or  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  In 
1913,  and  Indeed,  they  went  largely  unnoticed 
by  Congress  until  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  At  that  time,  Congress  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was  exercising 
the  power  of  creating  money,  a  power  which 
was  vested  solely  In  the  Congress  and  was 
not  at  that  time  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Moreover,  many  members  of  Con- 
gress were  horrified  to  find  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  was  Implementing  monetary  pol- 
icy In  financial  markets,  which  was  clearly  In 
violation  of  the  Intent  and  expressed  goals  of 
the  1913  Act.  Legislation  during  the  30's,  how- 
ever, legalized  open  market  operations  and 
other  tools  of  monetary  control  and  gave  legal 
sanction  to  the  formulation  of  monetary  pol- 
icy through  creation  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee — known  as  the  FOMC. 
But  after  this  enabling  legislation  of  the 
mld-30's,  and  particularly  after  the  so-called 
monetary  accord  In  1951  In  which  the  Fed 
was  reluctEintly  released  of  its  obligation  ( Im- 
posed by  the  administration  and  not  by  Con- 
gress) to  peg  Government  security  prices, 
the  Federal  Reserve  again  established  new 
goals  and  objectives  which  they  should  have 
cleared  with  Congress,  but  nonetheless  did 
not. 

There  are  currently  three  basic  long-term 
objectives  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  as- 
signed to  Itself,  without  aid  of  Congressional 
Input.  These  goals  are  (1)  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  national  resources,  (2)  maintenance 
of  reasonable  price  stability,  and  (3)  equi- 
librium of  international  balance  of  payments. 
These  goals  can  at  times  be  contradictory,  as 
we  have  seen  in  recent  business  cycles,  and 
they  are  blatantly  In  violation  of  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  For  example,  the 
Fed's  goal  of  full  utilization  of  national  re- 
sources encompasses  a  much  broader  spec- 
trum of  concern  than  mere  full  employment. 

National  resources  Include  natural  re- 
sources, capital  resources,  so-called  manage- 
ment resources,  as  well  as  human  resources. 
The  Full  Employment  Act  of  Congress  sets 
the  full  employment  of  human  resources  as 
a  major  goal  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
this  goal  is  not  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Resen'e.  Quite  frequently  when  the  Federal 
Resen'e  thinks  that  the  growth  In  bank 
credit  and  money  supply  Is  excessive.  It  will 
take  actions  to  Increase  Interest  rates  and 


cause  further  unemployment  in  an  effort  to 
stabilize  prices.  And  though  many  of  us  (In- 
cluding most  Congressmen)  accept  wltb 
some  ease  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  self- 
imposed  goals,  they  nonetheless  remain  in 
violation  of  the  established  Congressional 
dictates  of  the  1946  Unemployment  Act.  It 
is  Inmiaterlal  &s  to  which  policy  goal  Is  bet- 
ter or  more  Important,  because  the  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  pre-emptively  established  goals  that  are 
not  consistent  with  those  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  Congress  has  both  obligation  and 
authority  to  investigate  this.  Such  investi- 
gation would  not  attack  the  Independent  au- 
thority of  the  Fed  to  establish  short-term 
monetary  policies,  but  would  rather  ensure 
that  such  policies  that  the  Fed  does  establish 
are  consistent  with  the  goals  that  are  un- 
derstood by  all  to  be  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  economy. 

The  above  problem  became  much  more  se- 
rious when  the  Fed  In  1970  (with  Arthur 
Burns  assuming  Chairmanship  of  the  Board 
of  Governors)  established  some  intermediate 
policy  goals  which  this  paper  will  attempt  to 
prove  have  been  inherently  destabilizing  to 
the  United  States  economy.  The  Fed's  ra- 
tionale for  establishing  these  Intermediate 
goals  was  that  the  linkages  between  Its  tools 
of  control  (I.e.,  open  market  operations,  dis- 
count administration,  and  the  abUlty  to 
change  reserve  requirement  ratios,)  and  Its 
ultimate  policy  goals  (full  utUlzatlon  of 
national  resources,  reasonable  price  stability, 
and  international  balance  of  payments  equi- 
librium,) were  very  complex  and  as  a  result, 
some  intermediate  targets  (which  presuma- 
bly had  some  relationship  to  the  attainment 
of  the  long-term  goals)  were  needed.  But 
these  intermediate  targets  in  fact  repre- 
sented independent  objectives  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  objectives  which  need  Congressional 
investigation,  if  not  outright  Congressional 
attack. 

NEW  COALS   AT   THE   FED 

At  the  time  the  Fed's  intermediate  goals 
were  established  in  1970,  a  school  of  thought 
was  emerging  in  popularity  which  proved  to 
have  a  deep  Impact  on  the  thinking  in  the 
FOMC.  This  school  of  thought  was  termed 
'monetarism,'  and  was  headed  by  Milton 
Friedman  and  closely  followed  by  Darryl 
Francis,  who  was  then  serving  on  the  FOMC 
as  the  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  St.  Louis.  The  monetarist  school  Is  based 
on  a  very  simple  and  truthful  observation, 
to  which  every  student  of  Economics  101  has 
had  thorough  exoosure;  that  the  effective 
product  demand  of  Individuals  is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  presence  of  spendable  cash. 
Given  this  observation,  one  might  easily  con- 
clude that  aggregate  product  demands  with- 
in the  economy  can  be  regulated  (within 
reasonable  tolerance)  by  controlling  the 
supply  of  money.  In  theory  this  would  be 
true,  but  from  a  policy-making  point  of  view 
'the  supply  of  money"  Is  a  nebulous  and  un- 
workable concept — as  we  are  about  to  see. 

There  are  many  public  misconceptions 
about  money,  the  most  notable  of  which  Is 
that  the  Government  can  regulate  Its  supply 
by  stepping  up  or  reducing  the  speed  of 
Government  printing  presses.  In  fact,  the 
Government  cannot  legally  pay  its  debt  or 
for  any  goods  and  services  by  issuing  cur- 
rency. The  Government  printing  presses  are 
regulated  In  accordance  with  the  demand  for 
currency  by  Federal  Reserve  district  banks, 
who  stand  ready  to  supply  commercial  banks 
with  any  amount  of  needed  currency.  But 
the  amount  of  currency  made  available  to 
banks  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  bank  re- 
serve credit,  since  any  currency  shipped  to 
a  commercial  bank  must  be  paid  for  by  that 
bank  through  a  debit  to  its  reserve  account 
at  the  Fed.  Nor  can  an  Individual  Increase  his 
currency  holdings  unless  he  Is  willing  to 
write  a  check  against  his  demand  deposit.  In- 
asmuch as  money  supply  Is  defined  as  de- 
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mand  deposits  plus  currency  In  circulation, 
we  can  see  that  money  supply  does  not  grow 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  In  currency,  since 
there  is  an  offsetting  reduction  In  demand 
deposits.  The  only  source  of  growth  for 
money  supply  is  the  ability  of  the  banking 
system  to  create  new  demand  deposits.  This 
creation  of  new  demand  deposits  in  turn  de- 
pends on  the  demand  for  credit,  and  demand 
for  credit,  we  find,  is  Increasingly  less  and 
less  Influenced  by  monetary  policy. 

Textbooks  often  assert  that  bankers  only 
make  loans  when  reserve  credit  is  sufficient 
to  finance  the  Increase  in  required  reserve 
levels  that  new  demand  deposits  create.  This 
assertion  is  Incorrect.  Most  bankers  make 
loans  with  little  If  any  regard,  for  day-to- 
day, week-to-week,  or  even  month-to-month 
availability  of  reserve  credit.  One  might  ask 
the  rhetorical  question  of  whether,  during 
the  application  for  a  loan,  anyone  has  ever 
seen  a  banker  check  his  reserve  account  to 
make  certain  he  had  sufBclent  reserve  avail- 
ability. The  answer,  of  course.  Is  no — never. 
In  this  context  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  commercial  banker  Is  attempting  to  In- 
crease his  rate  of  return  on  bank  capital,  and 
the  prlnlcpal  way  he  can  do  that  Is  to  aggres- 
sively expand  loans.  ( Banks  could  also  expand 
Investments,  but  loans  generally  yield  con- 
siderably more  than  Investments.)  If  a  bank 
lacks  sufficient  reserves  to  finance  a  higher 
level  of  required  reserves  stemming  from  loan 
and  dep>osit  increases.  It  can  always  purchase 
the  needed  reserve  credit  In  the  Fed  funds 
market,  or  issue  CDs. 

The  purpose  of  a  bank  In  Issuing  a  large 
negotiable  certificate  of  dep>oslt  (CD)  Is  to 
attract  demand  deposits,  and  subsequently 
reserve  credit,  from  other  banks.  Issuance  of 
CD's  Is  generally  restricted  to  the  largest  40 
or  50  banks  in  the  United  States,  for  investors 
are  not  often  willing  to  place  a  $100,000  de- 
posit In  a  small  bank,  particularly  when  the 
FDIC  coverage  amounts  to  only  $40,000.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  volume  of  outstanding 
CDs  Increases,  it  necessarily  means  that  the 
largest  40  or  50  banks  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain demand  deposits  and  reserve  credit  at 
the  expense  of  smaller  banks,  while  the  total 
volume  of  reserve  credit  outstanding  remains 
unchanged.  Loan  demand  tjrpically  focuses 
Itself  on  large  banks,  so  that  loan/deposit 
ratios  of  large  banks  are  considerably  greater 
than  those  of  smaller  banks.  This  difference 
In  the  loan /deposit  ratio  times  the  aggre- 
gate of  assets  in  smaller  banks  represents  a 
very  large  pool  of  reserve  credit  that  Is  always 
available  to  the  larger  banks  from  the  smaller 
banks.  Aggressive  liability  management  of 
large  banks,  therefore,  enables  them  to  ac- 
commodate strong  Increases  In  loan  demand 
and  to  circumvent  the  restraining  Intent  of 
restrictive  monetary  policy  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

The  Federal  Reserve  in  1969  attempted  to 
constrain  the  Increetse  In  the  use  of  CDs 
through  application  of  Regulation  Q,  which 
specifies  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest  banks 
may  pay  on  various  types  of  deposits.  The 
rise  In  the  level  of  money  market  rates  In 
1969  greatly  exceeded  the  maxlmima  rates 
banks  could  pay  on  CDs.  so  that  as  these 
CDs  matured,  depositors  withdrew  their 
funds  from  the  banking  system  In  favor  of 
more  profitable  Investments  In  money  market 
Instruments.  The  resultant  dtelntermedlatlon 
of  bank  funds  brought  about  a  sudden  drying 
up  of  bank  credit  available  for  large  corpo- 
rations. Many  corporations  that  were  having 
liquidity  problems  were  forced  as  a  conse- 
quence to  turn  to  the  unregulated  commer- 
cial paper  market  for  funds,  even  though 
their  credit  was  of  marginal  posture.  The 
abuse  of  this  market  led  to  bankruptcies 
of  some  major  corporations — not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  Penn  Central — and  the 
resultant  shock  waves  In  the  commercial 
paper  market  could  have  resulted  In  a  drying 
up  of  all  corporate  credit  sources  and  pro- 


duced a  financial  callapse  had  It  not  been 
for  decisive  action  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  easing  credit  and  making  bank 
loans  once  again  available  to  corporate  bor- 
rowers. 

Following  this  sobering  experience,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman,  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  made  a  public  promise  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  never  again  use  Regula- 
tion Q  to  prohibit  the  Issuance  of  large 
negotiable  CDs.  As  a  result  of  this,  liability 
management  of  large  banks  has  become  more 
aggressive,  and  reserve  deficiencies  were  In- 
creasingly covered  by  Issuance  of  CDs  or 
purchases  of  Fed  funds  rather  than  by  liqui- 
dation of  bank  securities.  Many  commercial 
bankers  also  became  more  aggressive  In  seek- 
ing lines  of  credit.  Lines  of  credit  guarantee 
the  corporate  customer  a  negotiated  amount 
of  loan  credit  at  any  time  within  the  con- 
tract period,  and  the  bank  Is  then  legally 
obligated  to  extend  such  credit  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  reserves  It  has  available 
and  regardless  of  the  restrictive  Intent  of 
monetary  policy.  This  growing  practice  of 
extending  lines  of  credit  represents  a  struc- 
tural change  that  has  greatly  diminished 
the  Influence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
over  lending  poUcles  of  commercial  bankers 
during  periods  of  tight  monetary  policy. 

It  used  to  be  that  whenever  the  Fed  tight- 
ened monetary  policy  by  Increasing  net 
borrowed  reserves,  the  resultant  increase  In 
the  funds  rate  and  other  money  market  rates 
would  force  bankers  to  adjust  their  prime 
rates  upward.  This  higher  cost  of  borrowing 
tended  to  transmit  the  restraining  Intent 
of  monetary  policy  to  corporations,  and  loan 
demand  would  moderate  under  the  presence 
of  higher  rates  of  Interest.  But  with  growing 
Inflationary  expectations,  corporate  treas- 
urers mentally  adjusted  the  current  rate  of 
Interest  by  an  inflation  factor,  expecting  to 
repay  current  dollars  with  cheaper  dollars 
in  the  future,  and  this  has  caused  loan  de- 
mand to  be  more  Inelastic  with  respect  to 
Interest  rates.  An  even  greater  factor  causing 
Insensitlvlty  of  loan  demand  to  higher  In- 
terest rates  Is  the  growing  practice  of  peg- 
ging term  lending  rates  to  the  prime  rate. 
Corporate  treasurers  used  to  obtain  term 
loans  with  a  flat  rate  that  would  not  change 
during  the  life  of  that  loan.  During  periods 
of  high  interest  rates  treasurers  would  tend 
to  defer  borrowing  plans  and  subsequent  In- 
vestment In  plant  and  equipment  until  such 
time  as  Interest  rates  were  reduced.  With 
the  use  of  the  variable  Interest  rate,  however, 
this  timing  element  of  the  borrowing  deci- 
sion has  been  removed,  and  the  treasurer 
can  now  confidently  borrow  at  high  rates 
of  Interest  knowing  that  his  cost  of  borrow- 
ing will  automatically  go  down  as  Interest 
rates  ease.  As  a  result,  higher  levels  of  In- 
terest rates  do  not  transmit  the  restraining 
Influence  of  monetary  policies  as  they  did 
in  the  early  60's,  and  the  Fed's  Influence  on 
loan  demands  has  accordingly  waned  con- 
siderably over  the  past  decade.  Their  In- 
fluence on  lending  policies  has  similarly 
declined. 

Whenever  the  demand  for  bank  credit  de- 
clines, textbooks  assert  that  the  easing  of 
monetary  policy  and  the  provision  of  more 
reserves  will  result  In  the  expansion  of  bank 
investments,  providing  not  only  for  growth 
of  bank  credit  but  also  for  growth  In  money 
supply.  In  the  absence  of  loan  demand,  how- 
ever, banks  flnd  It  difficult  to  purchase  a 
ready  supplv  of  marketable  debt  Instruments 
from  non-bank  sectors.  If.  for  example, 
there  was  a  need  for  banks  to  purchase  $10 
billion  In  securities  from  a  non-bank  sector 
In  order  to  stimulate  money  growth,  less 
than  one-third  of  such  an  Increase  would 
normaUy  be  available  within  the  near  term. 
Most  non-bank  holders  of  marketable  debt 
hold  It  to  maturity:  this  Is  particularly  true 
of  Insiurance  companies  and  many  individ- 
uals.   Moreover,    when    the    Fed    is    easing 


monetary  policy  and  the  marketplace  has 
expectations  of  further  ease,  the  reduction 
in  Interest  rates  and  the  corresponding  in- 
crease in  bond  prices  only  encourages  non- 
bank  holders  of  marketable  debt  to  retain 
their  holdings  rather  than  to  give  them  up 
to  the  bank  sector.  Bank  Investments,  which 
generally  take  place  only  when  excess  re- 
serves  are  available  to  an  Individual  bank, 
thus  take  the  form  of  a  piu-cbase  of  mar- 
ketable debt  from  a  dealer  which  Inevitably 
comes  from  another  bamk,  so  that  excess 
reserves  merely  change  ownership  from  bank 
to  bank  and  there  is  no  creation  of  new 
demand  deposits,  and  no  monetlzatlon  of 
marketable  debt.  In  addition,  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Increases  nonborrowed  reserve  credit, 
many  banks  elect  to  pay  off  reserve  borrowing 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  for  any  monetlza- 
tlon or  growth  of  money.  Accordingly,  as 
loan  demands  recede  and  the  growth  of  de- 
mand deposits  and  money  supply  also  re- 
cedes, the  easing  In  monetary  policy  does 
not  produce  the  significant  Increase  In  bank 
Investments  which  would  be  necessary  to 
stimulate  money  growth. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  Federal  Reserve  restrictive  mone- 
tary policies  have  failed  to  stem  the  exten- 
sion of  bank  credit  and  money  supply,  while 
on  the  other  hand  easy  monetary  policies 
have  tended  to  fall  In  stimulating  a  desired 
growth  In  bank  credit  and  money  supply. 
The  creation  of  deposit  credit  and  money  has 
become  largely  dependent  on  the  demand 
for  credit,  minimally  Influenced  by  Fed  tui- 
tions and  policies.  In  effect,  deposits,  loans, 
required  reserves,  and  total  reserves  have 
have  been  set  largely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
private  sector.  The  monetarist  school  of 
thought,  however,  maintains  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  control  the  monetary  base 
consisting  of  bank  reserves  and  circulating 
currency.  They  further  contend  that  there 
is  a  relatively  constant  and  predlcable  multi- 
plier of  the  monetary  base  that  determines 
money  supply,  consisting  of  demand  deposits 
and  circulating  currency.  As  one  can  see.  the 
multiplier  works  between  reserves  and  de- 
mand deposits — because  of  the  fractional 
reserve  system.  However,  events  have  shown 
that  neither  is  the  multiplier  constant  and 
predictable,  nor  is  the  monetary  base  sus- 
ceptible to  the  Federal  Reserve  control. 

Early  in  1970  the  Federal  Reserve  realized 
that  the  level  of  required  reserves  was  estab- 
lished at  the  discretion  of  the  private  sector. 
It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  tightening  or  easing  monetary  pol- 
icy to  provide  for  some  stabilization  In  the 
Federal  funds  rate  as  it  went  up  or  down  In 
accordance  with  the  posture  of  monetary 
policy.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  some  stability  in  net  borrowed  re- 
serves. If  required  reserves  were  to  jump  at 
the  discretion  of  the  private  sector.  It  would 
thus  be  necessary  for  Federal  Reserve  open- 
market  operations  to  provide  for  a  similar 
Increase  in  nonborrowed  reserves  In  order 
to  keep  net  borrowed  reserves  and  the  funds 
rate  (as  well  as  other  money  market  rates) 
relatively  stable,  although  at  restrictive  or 
tight  levels.  Early  In  1970,  however.  Dr. 
Biirns,  and  others  on  the  FOMC  as  well, 
argued  that  such  provision  of  nonborrowed 
reserve  credit,  at  a  time  when  credit  re- 
straint was  needed,  was  entirely  pro-cyclical. 
In  other  words,  nonborrowed  reserve  credit 
viras  being  added  to  the  banking  system  pre- 
cisely at  the  wrong  time.  In  March  of  1970, 
therefore,  the  FOMC  decided  that  open  mar- 
ket operations  should  not  Increase  the  level 
of  nonborrowed  reserves  regardless  of  the 
Increase  that  might  occur  In  required  re- 
serve levels  as  a  resvilt  of  credit  extensions 
at  the  discretion  of  the  private  sector.  A 
very  large  $500  mlUlon  increase  in  required 
reserve  levels  early  in  April  of  1970  thtis  was 
not  offset  by  an  increase  in  nonborrowed 
reserves,    and    net    borrowed   reserve   levels 
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xaaee  than  doubled,  to  a  level  of  (1.1  billion. 
Consequently,  the  Federal  funds  rate  rose 
by  about  300  basis  points  (or  3  percentage 
points),  and  other  money  market  rates  rose 
appreciably  as  well.  Bond  market  trading 
virtually  stopped  as  the  prospective  value  of 
money  and  the  value  of  fixed  Income  securi- 
ties could  not  be  determined;  the  market- 
place had  been  surprised  by  the  sudden  move 
of  the  Fed  and  was  vmable  to  gauge  what  the 
prospective  course  of  monetary  policy  and 
Interest  rates  might  be.  Bond  prices  generally 
lost  5  to  7  points  in  price  within  a  two-week 
period  of  time,  which  was  enough  to  send 
some  dealers  out  of  business. 

Late  In  April,  1970,  the  Treasury  an- 
nounced its  May  refunding  plans,  involving 
new  securities  to  be  auctioned  early  in  May. 
There  was,  however,  very  little  market  in- 
terest in  the  new  secxiritles,  inasmuch  as 
most  security  holders  bad  taken  tremendous 
market  losses  and  because  of  the  highly 
volatile  nature  of  the  cost  of  funds  were 
unsure  as  to  what  the  value  of  the  new  se- 
curities might  be.  Subscriptions  to  the  new 
auction  were  far  less  than  the  amounts 
needed  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If 
the  Treasury  were  not  to  go  bankrupt,  the 
Fed  would  have  to  purchase  a  large  volume 
of  securities  In  auction,  which  of  course 
would  Immediately  Increase  nonborrowed 
reserve  credit. 

The  alternative  of  letting  the  Treasury  go 
bankrupt  was  simply  unacceptable,  so  the 
Increase  In  Fed  purchases  of  Treasury  seciu'l- 
tles  was  opted  for,  and  nonborrowed  reserves 
Increased  and  net  borrowed  reserves  de- 
creased. This  disastrous  experiment  proved 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  that  It  could  not 
really  control  the  level  of  nonborrowed  re- 
serves as  a  practical  matter.  Of  course.  In 
theory  such  control  could  be  exercised  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  highly  volatile  Interest 
rates  that  create  financial  and  ultimately 
economic  dislocations.  Against  the  backdrop 
of  constantly  changing  credit  demands,  con- 
trolling reserves  (supply)  results  In  loss  of 
control  over  Interest  rates.  Control  of  rates 
necessarily  means  losing  control  of  reserve 
and  monetary  aggregates.  The  events  in  1970 
proved  quite  dramatically  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  could  not  control  nonborrowed  re- 
serves as  a  practical  matter,  and  therefore, 
was  not  able  to  control  the  monetary  base 
over  a  short  period  of  time.  Accordingly,  we 
flnd  that  demand  deposits  (and  money  sup- 
ply, the  monetary  base,  and  required  reserve 
levels  are  being  increasingly  determined  by 
the  demand  for  credit  with  little  influence 
from  the  Fed. 

MONETARIST    STTJProiTY 

When  one  plots  changes  in  money  supply 
during  the  post-war  period  and  then  com- 
pares this  with  the  changes  In  real  output 
during  the  post-war  period.  It  Is  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  cyclical  pattern  of  money  sup- 
ply has  the  same  periodicity  as  the  cyclical 
pattern  of  real  output.  The  magnitude  of 
change  is  qxilte  similar  as  well.  However,  the 
timing  of  changes  in  money  vs.  changes  in 
economic  activity  Is  not  similar.  To  the  stat- 
istician, a  graphic  comparison  of  money  sup- 
ply and  economic  activity  shows  a  poten- 
tially high  degree  of  correlation  If  economic 
activity  Is  either  lagged  to  money  supply 
changes,  or  If  economic  activity  leads  tliem, 
(I.e.,  by  either  treating  money  as  a  leading 
element  of  the  business  cycle  or  as  a  lagging 
one.)  The  monetarist,  of  course,  believes  that 
money  leads  changes  in  the  business  cycle 
and  has  conditioned  nearly  the  entirety  of 
the  American  public  to  make  a  similar  as- 
sumption. The  very  term  "money  supply" 
suggests  that  money  Is  Indeed  s.\pp}ied  by 
some  central  authority,  as  opposed  to  being 
determined  by  the  demand  for  it.  Treating 
money  as  a  supply  function  fits  nearly  Into 
the  theory  of  how  to  control  aggregate  prod- 
uct demands  so  as  to  stabilize  or  at  least 


minimize  business  cycle  conditions;  to  sug- 
gest that  money  lags  economic  development 
would  of  course,  complicate  the  analysis 
and  cast  considerable  doubt  upon  the  ability 
of  monetary  policy  to  achieve  full  employ* 
ment  without  price  Inflation.  The  mone- 
tarists, using  their  own  assumptions,  are 
able  to  put  together  statistical  analyses  show- 
ing high  degrees  of  correlation  and  regres- 
sion that  strongly  suggest  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship  between  the  volume  of  money 
and  the  level  of  economic  activity.  The  srlen- 
tlflc  appearance  of  computer  output  and 
econometric  models  lends  credibility  to  the 
assumptions  made.  However,  I  with  equal 
ease  can  correlate  my  alarm  clock  ringing 
with  the  sun  rising,  and  if  I  were  a  monetar- 
ist I  suppose  I  would  conclude  that  if  my 
alarm  clock  rings  the  sun  will  rise  as  a  result. 
Obviously,  there  Is  no  cause  and  effect  here, 
although  statistical  evidence  might  give  rise 
to  such  an  Inference. 

In  point  of  fact,  historical  record  proves 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  money 
changes  lag  changes  in  the  economy.  Since 
monetary  expansion  is  a  function  of  the  re- 
mand for  credit,  it  is  then  easy  to  under- 
stand why  spending  decisions  which  pive 
rise  to  business  cycle  conditions  should  also 
give  rise  to  changes  In  the  demand  for  cred- 
it, and  hence  the  voliime  of  monetary  credit 
oiitstandlng.  And  this  is  in  fact  what  occurs. 
During  the  Initial  phase  of  economic  recov- 
ery, corporate  as  well  as  consumer  liquidity 
Is  at  relatively  high  levels,  and  a  lilgher  de- 
gree of  spending  Is  financed  through  existing 
liquidity  (i.e.,  personal  savings  and  corporate 
liquidity)  than  through  the  formation  of 
new  debt  and  the  resultant  creation  of  new 
demand  deposits.  By  the  peak  of  the  burineps 
cycle  both  consumer  and  corporate  llquidltv 
have  reached  very  low  levels,  and  continued 
spending  at  that  time  Is  flnanced  proporticn- 
ately  more  from  the  formation  of  new  df  bt 
than  from  existing  liquidity.  Accordingly,  the 
demand  for  credit  and  the  expansion  of 
money  continues  to  Increase  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  after  real  output  in  the  economy  hns 
passed  Its  peak  and  begins  to  turn  down- 
ward. We  also  flnd  that  during  the  Initial 
phases  of  a  recovery  the  demand  for  credit 
remains  relatively  sluggist  eve  nthough  real 
spending  in  the  economy  Is  clearly  turning 
upward.  In  short,  money  supply  tends  to  lag 
economic  developments  rather  than  to  lead 
them  as  monetarists  assert. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however, 
and  developments  In  1975  may  be  one  of 
them,  as  the  unprecedented  Increase  In  the 
Treasury's  deflclt  and  its  attendant  need  to 
Issue  a  record  volume  of  marketable  debt 
will  provide  the  banking  system  with  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  large  amount  of 
securities  from  the  non-bank  sector.  Analy- 
sis of  the  flow  of  funds  In  the  United  States' 
economy  reveals  that  the  amount  of  funds 
the  Treasury  seeks  in  the  capital  market  this 
year  exceeds  the  amount  of  funds  available 
from  the  non-bank  sector  by  nearly  tvrice. 
As  a  result,  a  large  volume  of  new  "Treasury 
Issues  must  be  absorbed  by  commercial 
banks.  Banks,  however,  will  Initially  be  re- 
luctant to  purchase  the  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  debt  that  it  is  projected  they  will 
need  to  purchase  (to  fully  subscribe  the 
Treasury  issue),  and  this  void  In  bank  bid- 
ding win  cause  coupon  yields  to  rise.  As  the 
yield  spread  between  coupons  and  Fed  funds 
widens.  banVs  will  begin  to  step  up  their  se- 
curity purchases,  which  results  in  a  rapid 
rate  of  monetary  expansion.  And  assuming 
that  the  FOMC  flnds  it  politically  unfeas- 
able  to  allow  short-term  monev  market  rates 
to  rise  to  20<»-  prior  to  firm  indications  that 
the  economy  is  on  the  road  to  real  recovery, 
this  Increase  in  demand  deposit  and  re- 
quired reserve  levels  will  be  fully  accommo- 
dated (by  an  Increase  In  nonborrowed  re- 
serve levels  through  open  market  operations) 
to  keep  net  borrowed  reserves  and  the  cost 
of  Federal  funds  and  other  money  market 


instruments  relatively  stable.  In  effect,  this 
means  that  the  Fed  will  be  giving  banks 
adequate  reserve  credit  to  finance  the  Treas- 
ury's needs  as  well  as  to  finance  expanded 
financial  needs  of  corporations  and  con- 
sumers. The  very  rapid  rate  of  bank  credit 
expansion  and  monetary  expansion  which 
wlU  necessarily  occur  under  these  circum- 
stances will  reflect  one  of  the  few  timee  in 
our  financial  history  that  money  supply 
growth  has  preceded  an  economic  uptiu-n. 
Throughout  most  of  our  history,  however, 
these  unusual  circumstances  have  not  pre- 
vailed, and  monetary  expansion  has  lagged 
economic  development. 

If  in  fact  the  rate  of  monetary  expansion 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
(or  by  any  central  authority) ,  If  it  Is  true 
that  the  Federal  Reserve's  Influence  on  the 
rate  of  monetary  expansion  opverates  only 
with  a  long  and  variable  lag  and  has  waned 
considerably  over  the  past  decade,  and  If 
money  supply  does  tend  to  lag  economic  ac- 
tivity, then  it  should  be  of  paramount  In- 
terest to  Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  established  as  an  Intermediate  policy 
goal  the  control  of  monetary  and  credit 
growth.  This  goal  was  first  espoused  by 
Chairman  Arthur  Burns  In  1970  when  he 
stated  that  "the  prime  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  to  control  the  growth  of 
monetary  and  reserve  aggregates."  For 
awhile  during  1970,  the  Fed  did  try  to  con- 
trol the  growth  of  reserves,  particularly 
RPDs  (reserves  available  to  support  private 
non-bank  deposits.) 

The  experiment  failed,  however,  and  failed 
so  miserably  that  by  the  time  Burns  was 
asked  to  restate  this  Intermediate  goal  be- 
fore the  Hou<=e  Banking  Committee  In  1973. 
he  said  that  "the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  to  control  the  growth 
of  monetary  and  credit  (not  'reserve')  aggre- 
gates." Credit  aggregates — namely,  bank 
credit — had  replaced  reserve  aggregates  as  a 
nrincipal  Intermediate  goal  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Burns  also  stated  that  so  long  as 
monetary  and  credit  expansion  proceeded  on 
an  orderly  non-inflatlonarv  basis,  the  longer 
term  goal  of  full  employment  without  price 
Inflation — and  balance  of  payments  equilib- 
rium as  well — could  be  attained.  In  addition, 
he  added  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  not 
take  responsibility  for  errors  committed  In 
other  sectors — meaning,  of  course,  fiscal  er- 
rors in  the  fiscal  policy  sector. 

Clearly,  what  Bums  has  In  mind  here  Is 
fundamentally  a  monetarist  position,  al- 
though monetarists  refuse  to  accent  Burns 
as  a  monetarist  and  Bums  refu.ses  to  be 
identified  with  any  particular  school  of 
thouEht.  Dr.  Burns  and  other  members  of 
the  FOMC.  feel  that  an  orderly  S''.-  to  7  !>'"„ 
growth  In  money  supply  will  lead  to  orderly 
growth  in  aggregate  product  demand.  This 
Intermediate  Fed  goal,  reflects  an  assump- 
tion that  (1)  the  Federal  Reserve  can  Influ- 
ence the  behavior  of  monetary  aggregates 
sufficiently  for  this  to  be  a  goal,  and  that 
(2)  monetary  exnanslon  leads  economic  de- 
velopments and  thus  regulates  or  at  leart 
heavily  Influences  aggregate  product  demands 
within  the  U.S.  economy.  What  Is  unfortu- 
nate If  not  tragic  Is  that  both  these  assump- 
tions are  distinctly  In  error.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Is  establishing  policy  on  a  lagging 
variable  (i.e..  monev  sunply  larrelne  economic 
develoT»ment).  and  this  means  that  mone- 
tarv  policy  Is  neces.sarily  destabilizing  to  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  tVT>lcal  nollcy  response  of 
the  FOMC  to  a  raoid  growth  In  money  sup- 
ply Is  tlehtenlng  of  open  market  policy.  I.e.. 
an  Increase  In  net  borrower  reserves  and 
the  cost  of  money:  the  typical  FOMC  re- 
sponse to  sluggish  money  supply  is  to  ease 
open  market  policy  which  decreases  the  cost 
of  money  and  net  borrowed  reserves.  But 
these  are  not  the  appropriate  responses  to 
make. 

In  1972,  when  a  rapid  recovery  was  well 
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under  way,  the  sluggish  growth  In  money 
supply  brought  forth  an  easy  monetary  pol- 
icy which  Dr.  Burns  later  recognized  was 
too  easy,  and  which  In  fact  reinforced  a 
strong  rise  in  aggregate  product  spending, 
spending  which  later  transcended  (In  the 
first  quarter  of  1973)  the  capacity  of  U.S. 
industry  to  meet  without  price  inflation. 
Then  In  1974,  when  real  output  was  clearly 
turning  down  and  money  supply  following 
its  normal  cyclical  behavior  continued  to 
grow  more  rapidly  after  the  peak  of  indus- 
trial output,  the  Federal  Reserve.  looking 
only  at  money  supply  growth,  tightened  re- 
serve availability  and  promoted  higher  rates 
of  interest — indeed  record  rates  of  interest — 
precisely  at  the  time  that  the  economy  was 
going  into  a  very  deep  recession.  Clearly,  open 
market  policy  reinforced  recessionary  tenden- 
cies during  1974  Just  as  it  seeded  Inflationary 
tendencies  in  1972-73.  And  once  again,  Dr. 
Bums  In  testimony  before  Congress  con- 
cedes that  In  retrospect  monetary  policy  In 
1974  may  have  been  too  restrictive. 

Congress  has  heard  ample  testimony  from 
Dr.  Burns  to  the  effect  that  the  Intermedi- 
ate goal  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  con- 
tinues to  be  the  control  of  the  growth  of 
money  and  credit.  Through  FOMC  minutes, 
as  well  as  through  Dr.  Bums'  own  testimony, 
Congress  Is  also  aware  of  traditional  Fed 
response  to  higher  rates  of  monetary  expan- 
sion and  contraction  (open  market  policy 
and  credit  tightening  in  the  first  case,  easing 
in  the  second.)  This  combination  of  Fed  goal 
and  Fed  response,  however,  produced  dis- 
astrous resxUts  In  both  1972  and  1974,  as 
we  have  seen.  It  is  entirely  appropriate,  there- 
fore, for  Congress  to  ask  Dr.  Burns  why  these 
goals  and  response  mechanisms  should  con- 
tinue. The  Congress  has  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate reason  if  not  a  moral  responsibility,  to 
question  the  policy  doctrine  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  particularly  when  Fed  pol- 
icy Is  Inherently  destabllzing  for  the  econ- 
omy as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

The  Fed's  destabilizing  Influences  are  well 
documented.  Prior  to  Dr.  Bums'  appointment 
as  Chairman  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  early  1970.  we  had  had  more  than  a 
decade  of  reasonably  small  fluctuations  in 
the  business  cycle,  with  long  Intervals  be- 
tween each  recession  during  which  sustained 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  occurred. 
Since  1970,  however,  we  have  seen  a  definite 
shortening  in  the  periodicity  of  the  bu.<:iness 
cycle  as  well  as  greater  business  cycle  fluc- 
tuation— with  both  higher  peaks  and  deeper 
troughs.  We  have  also  seen  more  sizable  and 
volatile  Interest  rate  changes  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history.  (In  fact,  the  reduction 
of  Interest  rates  In  1970  exceeded  the  inter- 
est rate  reductions  during  the  great  depres- 
sion), and  we  have  also  seen  increases  in 
interest  rates  that  were  never  before  dreamed 
possible.  The  economic  Instability  that  is 
the  result  of  Fed  monetary  policies  has  been 
unnecesarUy  brutal  to  the  goal  of  Increas- 
ing the  standard  of  living  and  prosperity  for 
all  Americans. 

SUGGESTED    CHANGE 

Recent  history  provides  us  with  one  sug- 
gestion about  what  might  be  an  appropriate 
goal  and  mode  of  policy  implementation  for 
the  Federal  Reserve.  There  was  a  time  during 
the  1960s  when  the  Federal  Reserve's  open 
market  committee  did  not  operate  on  the 
basis  of  monitoring  only  one  statistic,  whose 
numeric  value  would  dictate  a  specific  policy 
response.  The  FOMC  e<=tablished  policy  Judg- 
mentally,  realizing  that  there  was  no  real 
science  or  certain  answer  to  monetary  eco- 
nomics. The  FOMC  considered  a  very  broad 
range  of  economic  factors  and  financial 
variables  before  arriving  at  an  appropriate 
posture  for  ope.i  market  policy.  Arthur  Burns 
today  will  state  that  the  FOMC  continues  to 
review  that  broad  range  of  economic  and 
financial  variables,  but  one  will  notice  in  the 


FOMC  minutes  that  a  numeric  target  is  set 
for  the  money  supply  and  bank  credit  growth, 
for  which  the  open  market  desk  Is  partly 
held  accountable.  I  would  submit  that  if  the 
Federal  Reserve's  intermediate  goal  is  so 
narrowly  defined  as  money  supply  growth 
(and,  secondarily,  bank  credit  growth), 
whether  or  not  they  review  economic  and 
financial  variables  Is  rather  moot.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  Instances  in  which  economic 
and  financial  conditions  are  taken  directly 
into  account:  if  for  example,  the  economy  is 
verj-  weak,  the  FOMC  will  be  a  bit  more 
tolerant  of  a  relatively  high  rate  of  growth 
in  money  supply;  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
economy  Is  very  strong  and  Inflationary,  the 
FOMC  will  be  much  less  tolerant  of  above- 
target  rates  of  money  growth.  But  over  the 
broad  range  of  the  business  cycle  it  is  fair 
to  state  that  the  FOMC's  review  of  economic 
and  financial  variables  is  academic,  since 
their  directive  Is  that  a  relative  constant 
rate  of  growth  for  monetary  expansion  be 
targeted  for  open  market  operations  and  open 
market  policy. 

The   monetarist  school   of   thought    that 
maintains  there  Is  a  simple  and  direct  link- 
age between  the  tools  of  monetary  control 
and  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  has  seen  its  Influence  among 
bankers  and  finance  people  wane  considerably 
since  1971.  No  longer  does  the  banking  and 
financial  community  feel  that  money  supply 
is  the  linkage  that  needs  to  be  understood. 
In  fact,  there  Is  increasing  recognition  that 
money  lags  rather  than  leads  the  economy, 
and  almost  unanimous  recognition  that  the 
Fed  has  very  little  control  over  money — that 
money  Is  In  essence  created  from  the  demand 
for  It.  The  Federal  Reserve  seems  to  be  the 
last  real  sector  of  thought  that  has  yet  to 
wake  up  to  reality,  and  one  might  appro- 
priately question  why.  The  answer  seems  to 
be    simple    enough.    Basically,    the    Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  Members  of  the  FOMC 
are  required  to  allocate  roughly  90%  of  their 
time  to  regulatory  matters,  and  this  leaves 
very  little  time  to  analyze  the  monetary  re- 
search of  their  staffs  or  to  give  uninterrupted 
time,  attention  and  thought  to  policy  doc- 
trine. Perhaps,  then.  It  might  be  advisable 
to  have  two  Boards  of  Governors,  with  some 
Interlocking  directorate,  in  order  to  provide 
policymakers  with  a  degree  of  specialization 
of  concern  and  time.  Then  too,  the  Congress 
might  want  to  consider  structural  changes  to 
improve  the  Fed's  Influence  on  the  economy. 
Another  area  that  needs  attention  is  that 
Of  System  membership.  At  present  only  45% 
Of  the  Nation's  commercial  banks  (represent- 
ing approximately  757c  of  banking  assets  and 
resources)   are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Attrition  of  System  member- 
ship Is  growing  as  it  becomes  Increasingly 
clear  to  small  bankers  that  the  rewards  of 
check  clearing  service  are  not  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  the  penalties  of  Federal  Re- 
serve regulation,  which  is  stlffer  than  state 
regulation.  And  as  membership  declines,  the 
Fed  has  been  prone  to  take  actions  which 
are  clearly  biased  In  favor  of  small  banks  and 
discriminatory  to  large  ones.  The  Fed  for 
example,  has  provided  small  banks  with  a 
seasonal   line  of  credit,  with  the  rationale 
that  smaller  banks  lack  ready  access  to  the 
marlcet.  Jn  fact,  the  sea-^onal  line  of  credit 
only  provided  small  banks  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continually  abuse   the  borrowing 
privilege   by   borrowing  rererve   credit   at   a 
discount  rate  well  below  the  Federal  funds 
rate  only  to  sell  such  credit  in  the  Fed  funds 
market  at  a  handsome  profit,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  they  did.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Reserve  sought  to  keep  the  member- 
ship of  small  banks  by  allowing  them  to  con- 
stantly  retail   Federal   Reserve   credit   at   a 
profit. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Board's 
rationale  for  the  seasonal  line  of  credit  was 
that  small  banks  lacked  ready  access  to  the 


national  money  msirket.  Nonsense!  When  the 
discount  rate  recently  became  higher  than 
the  falling  funds  rate,  small  banks  paid  off 
all  of  their  borrowings,  taking  advantage  of 
the  cheaper  cost  of  funds  in  the  national 
money  market — to  which  they  had  ready 
access. 

Another  pro-small  bank  Fed  action  was 
to  substantially  lower  small  bank  reserve 
requirements,  while  requirements  for  larger 
banks  remained  at  much  higher  levels.  All 
of  this  has  been  accompanied  by  Dr.  Bums' 
plea  to  make  System  membership  mandatory 
for  all  commercial  banks.  Mandatory  mem- 
bership Is  not  the  answer,  however,  as  this 
would  leave  banks  no  avenue  of  escape  what- 
soever from  potential  Fed  abuses.  Recogniz- 
ing  that  the  Federal  Reserve  dees  need  a 
broader  base  of  Influence,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  consider  making  System  member- 
ship mandatory  for  all  FDIC  'nsured  banks. 
FDIC  Insurance  is,  of  course,  voluntary  but 
It  is  a  very  important  symbol  of  safety  for 
each  commercial  bank  to  post  for  its  cus- 
tomers. Such  legislative  change  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  99%  of  all  commercial 
banks  becoming  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  but  would  at  least  leave  them 
the  opportunity  to  withdraw  m»mbershlp 
and  give  up  their  FDIC  insurance  If  Fed 
regulation  became  Intolerable,  as  It  seems 
to  have  occasionally  been  in  the  psist 

Other  structural  changes  that  the  Con- 
gress could  help  Implement  and  that  the 
Fed  would  welcome  Include  a  prohibition  of 
establishing  lines  of  credit — a  practice  which 
counteracts  and  circumvents  any  restraining 
influence  that  the  Fed  might  seek  to  impose 
upon  tha  financial  community.  The  practice 
of  variable  rate  pricing  of  term  loans  is  also 
of  questionable  value,  although  its  prohibi- 
tion may  not  be  warranted  at  this  time. 

CONCLtJDING    REMARKS 

It  seems  obvious  from  recent  testimony 
and  from  the  above  paragraphs  that  the 
Fed  would  welcome  the  assistance  oi  Con- 
gress in  providing  for  needed  structural 
change  to  enable  the  Fed  to  acconiplish  its 
long  range  goals  in  a  more  efflclont  manner. 
But  It  Is  also  clear  that  the  Intermediate 
goals  of  the  Federal  Reserve  need  Congres- 
sional examination  as  well  as  Congressional 
sanction.  If  that  does  not  occur,  then  it 
would  be  well  to  let  the  Federal  Reserve's 
influence  continue  to  wane,  and  to  let  the 
System  die  for  a  lack  of  contribution  to 
mankind.  Certainly,  the  examination  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  goals,  which  currently  stand  in 
contradiction  to  Congressional  .joals,  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  attack  on  the  independ- 
ent authority  of  the  Fed.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  enabling  authority  of  the  Congress  is  the 
only  means  available  to  change  the  Federal 
Reserve  iiystem  or  to  terminate  Its  existence. 
The  enabling  authority  has  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  continually  survey  Its  creation,  to 
deterciine  whether  it  Is  serving  in  a  bene- 
ficial or  harmful  capacity.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Congress  In  its  exammation  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  glials  to  pry  Into  current  mone- 
tary policy  or  current  policy  actions.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  dictate  pol- 
icy responses  to  certain  goals.  The  independ- 
ent auth^^rity  of  the  Federal  Receive  should 
be  respei-ted,  while  the  Congress  establishes 
for  the  R«>.^cn,'e  System  goals  that  are  In  the 
public  Interest. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  potentlaUy 
inflationary  fiscal  deficits  this  year  arise 
mainly  from  Treasury  revenue  shortfalls, 
caused  by  a  recession  which  was  unduly  re- 
inforced oy  unnecessary  policy  tightness  of 
the  Fed  in  1974  The  Federal  Reserve  should 
take  most  of  the  blame  for  fiscal  policy — not 
Congress. 

In  sum.  Federal  Reserve  goals  seeking  to 
control  monetary  expansion  has  caused  eco- 
nomic Instability  and  perhaps  more  damn- 
ing has  dried  up  a  sizable  portion  of  capi' 
tal  markets  and  capital  formation  which  bu 
clearly  led  to  a  secular  trend  of  stagflation. 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OP  "WILKIE" 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
close  of  business  on  June  23  a  very  spe- 
cial person  retired  from  the  U.S.  Senate. 
His  full  name  was  F.  Clyde  Wilkinson,  but 
he  was  known  to  all  who  knew  him  as 
"WUkie." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  just  how 
wonderful  "Wllkie"  was  as  the  ofiQcial 
photographer  for  the  Senate  Republican 
Conference.  He  was  a  man  with  a  camera 
in  his  hand  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He 
was  a  joy  to  work  with,  never  letting  his 
hectic  daily  pace  interfere  with  his  mar- 
velously  friendly  disposition.  He  particu- 
larly loved  children,  and  it  was  with  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  that  he  photographed 
them.  Thousands  of  Massachusetts  chil- 
dren and  children  across  the  country 
have  been  caught  by  his  camera,  and 
caught  with  a  smile  on  their  faces, 
thanks  to  Wilkie. 

I  will  miss  "Wilkie"  and  I  know  that 
my  stafE  will  miss  him  as  well.  He  was 
thoroughly  dedicated  to,  and  professional 
about  his  work,  and  he  was  always  cheer- 
ful and  obliging  in  his  manner.  But  even 
more  importantly  he  had  that  delight- 
ful way  of  brightening  up  a  gray  day  or 
lightening  up  our  serious  Senate  work. 

The  thought  of  a  Senate  without  Wil- 
kie saddens  me,  but  his  retirement  from 
this  hectic  institution  is  well  deserved.  I 
only  hope  that  it  is  graced  with  good 
health  and  happiness  for  him  and  his 
dear  and  devoted  wife,  Lois.  A  man  who 
has  brought  so  many  smiles  to  so  many 
faces  deserves  nothing  less. 


"CLOSE  UP"  STRENGTHENS  COM- 
MUNITY SPIRIT  AND  COOPERA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  I  have  been  closely  involved 
in  the  Close  Up  program.  While  I  have 
often  paid  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  this 
program  on  a  national  basis,  I  would  like 
today  to  salute  the  efforts  of  the  people 
who  have  continued  to  make  this  pro- 
gram possible  in  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

During  the  past  4  years,  almost  1,400 
students  and  teachers  from  the  Twin 
Cities  area  have  participated  in  the  Close 
Up  program.  They  have  learned  a  lot 
about  government,  but  they  have  learned 
even  more  about  each  other  and  about 
their  community.  The  most  rewarding 
part  of  the  experience  has  been  that 
these  students  have  taken  their  Wash- 
ington experience  and  translated  it  into 
meaningful  involvement  back  at  home. 
Some  students  have  gone  on  to  intern 
in  the  State  legislature,  run  for  local 
party  office,  or  created  follow-up  days  to 
involve  their  friends  in  the  same  kind 
of  learning  experience  that  they  were 
able  to  create  in  Washington. 

The  Close  Up  program  is  organized 
around  cities  or  metropolitan  regions  so 
that  this  kind  of  learning  can  be  shared 
and  continued  in  exactly  this  fashion.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  that  ef- 
fective learning  can  take  place  with 
people  of  such  diverse  backgrounds  com- 
ing together — from  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools;  teachers  and  students; 
black  and  white.  This  would  not  be  pos- 


sible, however,  without  the  support  of 
many  people  in  each  of  the  Close  Up 
commimities  who  have  joined  together 
to  match  the  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowship 
program,  which  was  established  by  the 
Congress  in  1972.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  want  to  salute  the  people  in  the 
Twin  Cities  whose  efforts  have  really 
served  as  a  model  for  other  communities 
around  the  Nation. 

The  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  area  has 
distinguished  itself  for  having  the  largest 
number  of  funding  sources  in  any  Close 
Up  community.  During  this  past  year, 
the  $21,000  in  matching  funds  that  were 
generated  in  the  Twin  Cities  came  from 
the  combined  efforts  of  36  companies.  I 
particularly  would  hke  to  commend  the 
Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
its  part  in  endorsing  and  encouraging 
this  kind  of  community  efifort.  The  fol- 
lowing institutions  deserve  our  special 
recognition  for  the  vital  part  they  have 
played  through  the  Minnesota  Close  Up 
program  in  encouraging  our  young  peo- 
ple to  take  an  active  and  constructive 
interest  in  this  great  country  and  our 
government. 

1.  Honeywell 

2.  CarglU,  Inc. 

3.  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

4.  Lutheran  Brotherhood 

5.  Swanson  &  Youngdale,  Inc. 

6.  Munslngwear,  Inc. 

7.  SOO  Line  RR  Co. 

8.  Peavey  Company 

9.  Hoerner  Waldorf 
lO.H.B.  Fuller  Co. 
ll.Ellerbe 

12.  Gamble-Skogmo 

13.  Independent  Bancorporatlon 

14.  Control  Data 

15.  Super  Valu  Stores 

16.  Northwest  Orient 

17.  Ed  PhUlips  &  Sons 

18.  Twin  City  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

19.  General  Mills  Foundation 

20.  Jostens,  Inc. 

21.  International  Multlfoods  Corp. 

22.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co. 

23.  Bemls  Company  Foundation 

24.  Donaldson  Foundation 

25.  Sarah-Maud  W.  Slvertsen  Trusts 

26.  The  St.  Paul  Companies,  Inc. 

27.  Northwestern  National  Bank 

28.  Second  Northwestern  National  Bank 

29.  Midland  National  Bank 

30.  Fourth  Northwestern  National  Bank 

31.  Fifth  Northwestern  National  Bank 

32.  Camden  Northwestern  State  Bank 

33.  Central  Northwestern  National  Bank 

34.  Northwestern  National  Bank  (Hopkins) 

35.  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc. 

36.  The  Graco  Foundation 


AMELIA  COLBERT  KING  GRADUA- 
TION—CUM LAUDE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  lady 
of  unusual  and  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ment was  featured  July  10  in  a  story  in 
the  Washington  Post.  Mrs.  Amelia  Col- 
bert King,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
recently  received  her  college  diploma — 
40  years  after  graduating  from  high 
school  in  this  city.  During  those  four 
decades,  Mrs.  King  dedicated  herself  to 
responsibilities  that  she  felt  had  priority. 
Among  them  were  three  children.  With 
her  husband,  Isaiah,  Mrs.  King  saw  to  it 
that  the  children  received  college  educa- 
tions and  now  they  are  established  in 
successful  careers  of  their  own. 

One  of  them,  Colbert  King,  is  minority 


staff  director  of  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  He  reflects  his 
mother's  inspiration  in  his  own  life. 
While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  were  pursuing 
the  task  of  raising  and  educating  their 
children,  Mrs.  King  never  lost  sight  of 
the  college  education  that  she  wanted  for 
herself.  Now  she  has  it,  and  the  story  in 
The  Washington  Post  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  read  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Working  Her  Way  to  the  Top  op  thi 

Class 

(By  Patricia  Camp) 

Amelia  Colbert  King  did  something  fairly 
typical  for  a  59-year-old  woman  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago:  She  attended  the  40th  reunion 
of  her  high  school  graduating  class. 

But  one  week  later,  Mrs.  King  was  cele- 
brating again,  this  time  her  graduation — 
first  in  her  class — from  college. 

Those  were  four  long  decades  that  sep- 
arated the  year  that  Mrs.  King  and  a  friend 
wrote  Dunbar  High  School's  class  play  and 
the  Saturday  in  1975  when  she  gave  Antloch 
College's  valedictory  address  here. 

Forty  years,  20  of  them  spent  cleaning 
other  people's  houses  as  a  domestic  so  she 
and  her  husband  could  make  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  home  and  put  their  three  children 
through  college. 

Forty  years,  many  of  them  spent  telling 
her  children,  "We've  never  had  a  quitter  in 
the  family"  and  warning  them  to  pay  no 
attention  when  other  kids  bragged  about  not 
studying. 

And  the  last  three  years  spent  taking 
night  classes  for  Antloch,  at  Federal  City 
College  and  D.C.  Teachers  College  and  grad- 
uate classes  at  Howard  University  while 
working  full-time  as  an  educational  aide 
at  Mott  Elementary  School,  existing  on  four 
or  five  hours  of  sleep  a  night. 

"I  was  always  a  chapter  behind  because 
I  wouldn't  read  on  untU  I  knew  each  chap- 
ter clearly,"  says  Mrs.  King,  who  lives  at 
1438  Sheridan  St.  NW.  "I  would  always  admit 
that  I  didn't  know.  I  would  study  with  a 
book  and  a  dictionary  because  I  didn't  know 
all  the  words.  Studying  was  a  drain." 

Isaiah,  her  husband  of  37  years,  says, 
"biirnlng  the  midnight  oil"  was  a  constant 
thing  with  his  wife.  But  since  he  had  in- 
sisted Mrs.  King  stay  home  with  their  chil- 
dren when  the  two  of  them  married,  he  says 
he  felt  he  had  no  right  to  keep  her  from 
seeking  an  education  after  the  chUdren  were 
grown. 

"All  I  could  do  was  keep  out  of  her  way 
and  let  her  go,"  King  says  with  pride.  "I 
knew  she  had  it  in  her  to  do  It." 

The  struggle  Is  over  now,  but  Mrs.  King 
remembers  It  well — the  bitter  winter  nights 
spent  trying  to  catch  a  bus  home,  scared  of 
anyone  on  the  street,  Juggling  stacks  of 
books;  the  Intense  competition  against 
younger  students,  especially  at  D.C.  Teachers 
College,  where  all  her  classmates  had  taught 
before  and  "knew  something  when  I  knew 
nothing";  getting  up  at  4:30  every  morning: 
trying  to  study  when  the  last  time  she'd 
taken  a  test  was  when  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  President  of  the  United  States. 

But,  with  her  children  grown  and  away 
from  home,  and  suffering  from  a  slight  case 
of  the  blues,  Mrs.  King  said,  she  threw  her- 
self Into  her  studies  and  practically  lived  in 
her  books. 

The  Kings'  daughter.  Lucretla  Tolliver.  a 
teacher  In  Gary,  Ind.,  came  to  Washington 
to  see  her  mother  get  her  degree.  "It  was 
Just  fantastic  seeing  that  piece  of  paper," 
Mrs.  Tolliver  says.  "She  wouldn't  accept  any- 
thing less  from  us  than  a  college  degree,  and 
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encouraged  us  to  do  more.  Being  able  to 
follow  In  our  footsteps  was  quite  remarka- 
ble." 

The  Kings  also  have  two  sons,  Colbert  and 
Cranston,  who  live  In  the  Washington  area. 
Colbert,  35,  Is  minority  staff  director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  committee  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Cranston,  33,  teaches  art  at  Sousa 
Junior  High  School. 

Mrs.  King  Is  proud  of  her  college  diploma, 
but  she  says  she  never  felt  being  a  household 
employee — "we  called  It  day  work  then" — 
was  degrading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  says 
she  liked  It  because  the  pay  was  good,  and 
"I  like  to  see  a  clean  house." 

"I  didn't  do  domestic  work  because  I 
was  Ignorant,"  Mrs.  King  said.  "I  did  it  be- 
ca,\ise  I  thought  I  couldn't  do  anything  else." 

Day  work  also  had  things  about  it  she 
didn't  like,  however.  Domestics  don't  get 
sick  pay,  vacations  or  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, and  Mrs.  King  said  It  made  her  angry 
that  her  employers  often  expected  her  to 
do  too  much  work  In  one  day. 

She  and  14  other  women  who  were  dls- 
satisfied  as  household  workers  were  accepted 
In  early  1973  as  part  of  a  program  worked  out 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Household 
Employees  and  Antloch  College,  with  funds 
from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  women  were  tutored  during  the  sum- 
mer and  reassured  that  they  could  make  It 
m  college.  Only  five  stayed  with  the  pro- 
gram long  enough  to  enter  Antloch,  however, 
and  Mrs.  Kln^,  the  oldest  of  the  group,  was 
the  only  one  to  graduate. 

"All  the  women  should  have  tried  to  finish 
the  course."  Mrs.  King  says,  "but  I  felt  I 
owed  the  director  of  Antloch  and  the  com- 
mittee. One  of  us  should  have  gotten 
through." 

The  simple  Idea  of  working  to  get  a  degree 
thrUled  Mrs.  King  all  by  itself  at  first,  but 
later  she  began  to  be  Interested  In  reading 
and  grammar  because  so  many  children  have 
problems  with  reading  comprehension  and 
sounds.  She  decided  then  to  change  her  ma- 
jor from  business  administration  to  educa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  King  now  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree In  sociology  of  education,  but  her  spe- 
cial Interest  Is  early  childhood  education  and 
counseling.  She  says  she  may  try  to  get  a 
master's  degree  later,  but  right  now  she  and 
her  husband— especUlly  her  husband— are 
enjoying  her  respite  from  studying. 

Mrs.  King's  second  chance  was  given  to  her 
at  Antloch's  undergraduate  school  in  Wash- 
ington, called  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Basic  Human  Problems.  It  Is  not  quite  five 
years  old,  says  Dr.  Vincent  Vera,  assistant 
professor  of  History  and  Art. 

The  school  studied  the  community  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  concluded  there  were 
many  residents  who.  for  various  reasons,  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  get  a  college  de- 
gree, even  though  they  had  the  ability  and 
desire. 

"Antloch  already  believed  that  not  all 
learning  takes  place  In  the  school.  It  can  take 
place  anywhere."  Dr.  Vera  says.  So  they  de- 
cided to  grant  credit  for  what  are  caUed  "life 
experiences,"  enabling  people  like  Mrs.  King 
to  return  to  school  and  get  credit  for  what 
she  learned  whUe  she  had  been  working.  Ex- 
periences are  classified  Into  disciplines — Mrs. 
King  got  credit  for  a  paper  she  did  on  child- 
rearing,  for  example,  which  came  under  psy- 
chology. 

"We  don't  give  credit  for  the  experience  It- 
self," he  said.  "It's  for  the  thought  and  Intel- 
lectual  change  that  take  place  In  the  Indi- 
vidual." 

Mrs.  King  remembers  her  excitement  when 
she  discovered  many  of  the  things  she  wrote 
In  her  life  experience  essays  were  what  she 
later  read  In  her  textbooks. 

"AVhat  I  had  said  was  being  backed  up  by 
books,"  Mrs.  King  says  In  awe,  as  If  won- 
dering how  anything  In  her  life  could  reflect 
something  written  In  the  world  of  books. 
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Bom  In  Takoma  Park,  Mrs.  King  was  one 
of  seven  children,  and  the  only  one  of  them 
to  finish  high  school. 

She  worked  as  a  clerk  at  the  Pentagon  for 
a  while  after  graduating  from  Dunbar,  but 
later  turned  to  household  work,  something 
she  had  done  before.  She  and  King,  a  20-year 
government  employee  now  working  as  a  su- 
pervisory clerk  at  the  patent  office,  spent 
years  living  with  In-laws,  trying  desperately 
to  find  a  house  to  rent.  Her  daughter  says, 
however,  that  the  family  may  have  been  low- 
ranking  economically,  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly middle  class  in  terms  of  motivation. 

"And  when  It  was  time  for  us  to  go  to  col- 
lege, my  mother  made  all  of  us  go  to  How- 
ard, even  If  we  wanted  to  go  someplace  else," 
Mrs.  TolUver  says,  with  approval.  "I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  little,  she'd  say,  "If  only  I 
could  Just  live  to  see  you  finish  elementary 
school.'  Then  It  was  Junior  high,  then  high 
school.  Finally  It  was,  'If  only  I  could  Just  live 
to  see  you  finish  Howard.' " 

"I  was  only  trying  to  give  them  the  best 
we  could  afford,"  Mrs.  King  replied.  "I  pushed 
them  because  I  really  wanted  to  go  myself." 


THE  POLITICS  OP  APATHY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  Tues- 
day's Washington  Post,  columnist  Joseph 
Kraft  has  provided  us  with  an  excellent, 
If  disheartening,  analysis  of  the  contro- 
versy now  going  on  over  additional  aid 
to  the  Nation's  cities. 

Noting  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  gone  from  a  combined  sur- 
plus of  $4  billion  in  172  to  a  combined 
deficit  of  $7.9  billion  last  year,  Mr.  Kraft 
adds: 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  turnabout  is 
not  bad  management  or  the  greediness  of  the 
municipal  unions.  For  better  or  worse,  man- 
agement performance  and  union  demands 
have  been  relatively  constant.  The  sudden 
plunge  comes  chiefly  from  the  Impact  of  na- 
tional economic  performance  on  a  small 
number  of  major  cities.  The  recession  has 
Increased  dramatically  the  services  .  .  . 
these  cities  are  obliged  to  provide. 

In  spite  of  the  fiscal  weakness  of 
many  American  cities,  Kraft  points  out, 
emergency  aid  for  local  governments 
faces  strong  opposition: 

For  one  thing  there  Is  basic  national  senti- 
ment against  more  government  spending  .  .  . 
Furthermore,  there  Is  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  cities — partlcuarly  those  with 
large  minority  populations  and  big  welfare 
problems  and  strong  unions.  .  .  .  Finally  a 
large  segment  of  the  country  Is  doing  fine. 

All  this  adds  up,  in  Mr.  Kraft's  words, 
to  "the  politics  of  apathy."  "The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  live  with  very  high 
unemployment  because  the  majority  in 
the  coimtry  is  against  special  help  to  the 
areas  of  concentrated  need.  The  haves 
do  not  want  to  help  the  have-nots." 

Legislation  I  have  Introduced — along 
with  Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator 
Brock — would  provide  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance that  is  so  badly  needed  by  local  gov- 
ernments hard  hit  by  recession.  The  bill, 
S.  1359,  was  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  today.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee will  report  it  out  next  week. 

Mr.  Kraft's  conclusion  is  a  depressing 
one.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  is  wrong 
this  time,  and  that  the  politics  of  apathy 
do  not  prevail. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kraft's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  8.  19751 

The  PoLrrics  of  Apathy 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

In  fairness  and  In  logic,  the  cities  have 
an  almost  perfect  case  for  screwing  more 
money  out  of  the  federal  government.  But 
the  funds  are  almost  surely  not  going  to  be 
forthcoming. 

The  reasons  go  a  long  way  to  explain  a 
central  national  mystery.  That  is  the  mystery 
of  how  the  country  seems  to  tolerate  with 
so  little  protest  such  a  high  rate  of  concen- 
trated unemployment. 

The  case  for  the  cities  begins  with  the  en- 
actment of  revenue-sharing  in  1972.  That 
year  state  and  city  governments  In  the 
covmtry  had  a  combined  budgetary  surnlua 
of  $4  billion. 

In  1973  the  budgets  of  the  cities  and  states 
were  In  balance.  Last  year  they  yielded  a 
$7.9  billion  deficit.  This  year  they  will  be  in 
deficit  again,  even  though  the  states  and 
cities  are  combining  reduced  services  and 
Increased  taxes  at  a  rate  of  about  $8  billion. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  turnabout  is 
not  bad  management  or  the  greediness  of  the 
municipal  unions.  For  better  or  worse,  man- 
agement performance  and  union  dema\i(U 
have  been  relatively  constant. 

The  sudden  plunge  comes  chiefiy  from 
the  Impact  of  national  economic  perform- 
ance on  a  small  number  of  major  cities- 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
San  Diego.  The  recession  has  Increased  dra- 
matically the  services — notably  In  welfare— 
these  cities  are  obliged  to  provide. 

The  inflation  has  kept  high  the  cost  of 
goods  (especially  fuel)  and  services  they  buy. 
Because  they  depend  on  sales  and  property 
levies,  the  cities  do  not  get  the  bigger  sums 
which  go  to  the  federal  government  In  taxes 
on  Inflated  personal  Incomes. 

But  It  Is  not  as  though  the  big  cities  and 
the  states  they  dominate  are  the  only  vic- 
tims. In  the  past  few  years,  cities  and  states 
have  become  the  prime  source  of  new  Jobs. 
Since  1967  employment  in  state  and  local 
governments  have  grown  at  twice  the  rate 
of  all  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

As  a  result  the  recent  fiscal  weakness  of 
the  cities  damages  the  whole  national  econ- 
omy. Thus  even  as  the  federal  government 
Is  pumping  out  $24  bUUon  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  the  cities  and  states  are  raising 
taxes  and  cutting  services  which  loses  Jobs 
and  reduces  purchasing.  In  effect,  the  cities 
up  against  a  budgetary  wall  are  forced  to 
take  fiscal  action  that  delays  the  national 
recovery. 

An  almost  ideal  legislative  solution  to  the 
problem  has  emerged  In  the  Senate  govern- 
ment operations  committee.  It  is  called 
counter-cyclical  revenue-sharing.  The  basic 
Idea  Is  to  remit  taxes  to  localities  in  dire 
trouble  because  of  the  recession.  The  pro- 
posal now  coming  up  to  the  committee 
would  cost  relatively  little,  would  be  targeted 
sharply  on  the  needy,  and  would  phase  out  as 
soon  as  employment  began  to  Improve. 

The  Democratic  mayors  have  made  It  a 
priority  Item.  Such  Senate  heavyweights  as 
Edmund  Muskle  (D-Malne).  and  Bill  Brock 
(R-Tenn.).  support  It.  Until  even  these  sup- 
porters acknowledge  the  going  Is  very  tough, 
probably  the  only  way  the  bill  can  get 
through  Is  by  some  bit  of  trickery  such  as 
the  House-Senate  conference  report,  or  as 
part  of  a  public  works  measure. 

For  the  opposition  Is  very  strong.  For  one 
thing  there  Is  basic  national  sentiment 
against  more  government  spending.  In  that 
spirit  the  Ford  administration  opposes  spe- 
cial aid  to  the  cities. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  cities — particularly  those  with 
large  minority  populations  and  big  welfara 
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problems  and  strong  unions.  Thus  even  Dem- 
ocratic governors  of  the  biggest  states — Hugh 
Carey  of  New  York  and  Jerry  Brown  of 
California — have  been  loath  to  Identify  them- 
selves with  special  help  for  the  big  cities.  In 
Pennsylvania  Oov.  Milton  Shapp  won  a  po- 
litical victory  by  holding  the  line  for  a  3.5 
per  cent  wage  increase  despite  a  strike  of 
state  employees. 

Finally  a  large  segment  of  the  country  Is 
doing  fine.  Eight  primarily  agricultural  states 
and  a  dozen  heavy  In  oil  or  coal  have  not 
suffered  so  much.  They  actively  oppose  any 
special  aid  for  the  cities. 

What  emerges  from  all  this  Is  the  politics 
of  apathy.  The  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
live  with  very  high  unemployment  because 
the  majority  In  the  country  is  against  special 
help  to  the  areas  of  concentrated  need.  The 
haves  don't  want  to  help  the  have-nots. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXCLUSION  TO 
CONSUMER  BILL  IMPEDES  ACA 
ROLE  IN  CRITICAL  FOOD  MAT- 
TERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
final  day  of  deliberation  over  S.  200,  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansas,  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  which  effectively  eliminated  from 
the  jurisdiction  and  intervention  author- 
ity of  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
almost  all  areas  relating  to  American 
agriculture.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
were  not  able  to  have  more  time  to  fully 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  significant 
amendment.  On  reflection,  having  now 
looked  into  the  ramiflcations  of  the  ex- 
emption, it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the 
amendment  excludes  the  proposed  con- 
sumer advocate  from  any  real  Input  into 
critical  decisions  affecting  the  price,  and 
the  safety  and  supply  of  food. 

I  feel  it  imperative  that  we  weigh  the 
tremendous  impact  of  this  amendment. 
By  excluding  food.  Including  livestock, 
poultry,  and  fish-related  matters  from 
the  consideration  of  the  ACA,  we  are  In 
effect  telling  the  American  people  that 
their  special  consumer  agency  cannot 
help  them  in  matters  relating  to  their 
everyday  sustenance.  We  are  telling  our 
feUow  citizens  that  when  it  comes  to  food, 
the  government  is  not  going  to  extend 
the  normal  level  of  protection  which  it 
is  about  to  offer  to  all  other  aspects  of 
American  life  which  bear  intimately  on 
the  health,  safety,  and  economic  con- 
cerns of  consumers. 

The  ACA  would  not  only  be  unable  to 
represent  the  consumer  in  such  matters 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  also  before  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  numerous  other  Federal 
Agencies.  In  view  of  these  limitations, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ACA  would  be 
seriously  impaired. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
have  written  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
JACK  Brooks,  strongly  urging  the  Com- 
mittee not  to  Include  In  its  bill  any  pro- 
vision which  would  so  impede  the  ACA 
m  matters  of  such  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  American  consiuners.  Next  week 
the  committee  will  be  marking  up  H.R. 
7575— reported  out  of  subcommittee  yes- 
terday by  a  10  to  1  vote.  I  am  hopeful 
that,   upon   due   consideration  of  any 


amendment  comparable  to  the  agricul- 
tural exclusion  in  the  Senate  bill,  the 
members  will  see  fit  to  retain  the  ACA 
as  a  viable  spokesman  for  consumer  in- 
terests in  this  crucial  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  number 
of  businessmen,  as  well  as  consumers 
among  my  constituents,  have  expressed 
concern  that  agricultural-related  sub- 
jects should  be  under  the  ACA's  jurisdic- 
tion. The  farmers  of  Illinois,  the  largest 
producer-state  of  agricultural  products 
in  the  Nation,  are  wary  of  such  so-called 
"assistance"  as  the  Russian  grain  deal 
and  the  soybean  export  controls — clear 
cases  of  Government  mis  judgment  car- 
ried out  in  secret  and  without  consumer 
input.  And  too,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  food 
chains,  Mr.  Don  Perkins  of  Jewel  Inc.. 
in  Chicago,  has  publicly  expressed  his 
disappointment  with  the  agricultural  ex- 
clusion. He  is  joined  by  many  other  busi- 
ness supporters  of  the  bill. 

I  think  it  only  fair  that  I  specify  at 
this  time  the  grave  doubts  I  have  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  the  amendment  in 
question — an  amendment,  let  me  repeat, 
that  was  given  far  too  little  and  too 
hurried  consideration  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  my  letter  to  Chairman  Jack 
Brooks  of  the  House  CSovernment  Op- 
erations Committee  which  I  have  also 
forwarded  to  Representative  Frank 
HoRTON,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee  and  a  leading  spokes- 
man for  and  supporter  of  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

commntee  on  government 

Opebations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  9. 1975. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman,    House    Government    Operations 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  During  Floor  debate 
on  legislation  to  create  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy,  S.  200,  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Dole  to  Section  16 
which  excludes  the  Administrator  of  the  ACA 
from  Intervening  or  participating  "in  any 
proceeding  or  activity  directly  affecting  pro- 
ducers of  livestock,  poultry,  or  agricultural 
crops."  By  Its  terms,  the  exclusion  Includes: 

".  .  .  such  proceedings  and  activities  re- 
lating to  the  Initial  sale  by  such  producers  of 
raw  agricultural  conunodltles;  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  price  support,  prociu-e- 
ment,  loan,  and  payment  programs;  Public 
Law  480  and  other  export  programs;  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas;  Federal 
crop  insurance;  soil  conservation  and  land 
adjustment  programs;  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration loans;  marketing  orders;  and  pro- 
grams to  prevent  the  spread  of  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases,  plant  pests,  and  noxious 
weeds." 

I  vigorously  opposed  this  amendment  as 
did  Senators  Rlblcoff  and  Javlts.  I  know  of  no 
area  of  greater  concern  to  the  American  pub- 
lic than  food,  its  avaUablllty,  cost  and  safety. 
This  amendment  Is,  In  effect,  a  prohibition 
against  consumer  advocacy  In  virtually  every 
area  related  to  food.  I  believe  It  would  ex- 
clude the  consumer  advocate  not  Just  from 
Department  of  Agriculture  proceedings  but 
from  many  proceedings  under  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  other  Federal  regulatory  com- 


missions and  agencies.  It  Is  for  that  reason 
that  I  direct  your  attention,  and  the  Commit- 
tee's attention,  to  the  ramifications  of  this 
exclusion  In  the  hope  that  by  examining  Its 
breadth,  the  Committee  will  see  fit  not  to 
encumber  the  bUl  with  any  comparable 
provision. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  middle-class  American  family 
spent  approximately  25%  of  its  Income  for 
food  In  1974.  The  farm-retail  price  spread  for 
food  Increased  by  23%.  the  largest  Jump  In 
history.  Clearly,  consumers  have  an  Interest 
In  Insuring  that  government  actions  which 
affect  the  cost  and  avallabUlty  of  food  are 
made  only  after  there  has  been  a  considera- 
tion of  what  Impact  those  decisions  will 
have  on  consumers.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  negligible  consumer  input  into  these 
decisions. 

Similarly,  the  Federal  government  acts  in 
many  ways  to  ensure  the  safety  and  whole- 
someness  of  food  sold  to  consumers.  The  re- 
sults of  lax  or  unwise  decisions  In  such  pro- 
grams can  be  tragic  for  the  consumer.  Such 
decisions  can  also  reduce  the  acceptabUlty 
to  consum.ers  of  certain  foodstuffs  causing 
an  adverse  economic  impact  on  farmers.  At 
the  present  time,  there  is  no  organized  con- 
sxmier  Input  Into  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess concerning  safety  and  wholesomeness  cf 
food. 

As  a  result,  decisions  are  often  made  which 
are  detrimental  to  consumers.  The  reper- 
cussions of  these  decisions  can  be  doubly 
harmful  to  farmers  since  they  too  must  buy 
food  at  higher  prices  or  under  unsafe  condi- 
tions. In  addition.  It  may  mean  rejection 
by  consumers  of  higher-priced  commodities 
or  commodities  whose  safety  is  questioned. 

If,  as  the  amendment's  supporters  con- 
tend, United  States  agriculture  Is  a  finely 
tuned  mechanism,  government  decision- 
making In  the  food  area  should  have  a  con- 
tinuing, detailed  and  responsible  consumer 
Input.  This  kind  of  Input  would  be  likely  to 
reduce  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  politi- 
cally-inspired decisions  of  the  recent  past 

such  as  Institution  of  beef  price  controls  and 
the  soybean  embargo — that  have  upset  the 
food  production  mechanism.  Similarly,  the 
Russian  wheat  deal,  transacted  with  no  con- 
sumer input,  drove  up  prices  of  beef  and  soy- 
beans. The  government  then  took  additional 
Irrational  actions  to  try  to  bring  prices  down. 

The  so-called  "agriculture"  exemption  re- 
stricts the  ACA  from  becoming  Involved  In 
numerous  Federal  government  proceedings 
of  concern  to  consumers,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following  areas: 

(I)  Food  Stamps — One  of  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Is  to  Increase 
the  use  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
Act  is  Intended  to  have  a  direct  effect  upon 
producers.  It  obviously  has  an  enormous  ef- 
fect upon  20  million  low-Income  consumers. 
The  Dole  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
consumer  advocate  from  representing  the 
views  of  low-Income  consumers  In  such  cases 
as  USDA's  attempt  to  raise  the  price  of  food 
stamps. 

(II)  MUk  Marketing  Orders— Under  the 
Agricultural  Agreement  Act.  USDA  divides 
the  United  States  into  62  milk  marketing 
areas  and  regulates  sales  and  distribution  of 
fiuld  milk.  The  agency  sets  a  minimum  price 
In  each  market  order  for  fluid  milk  which, 
if  accepted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  pro- 
ducers serving  a  market,  must  be  paid  by  all 
bottlers  and  processors. 

In  the  past  several  yeau«  there  have  been 
charges  of  political  corruption  surrounding 
the  milk  marketing  order  system.  Whether 
corruption  exists  or  not.  It  appears  that  the 
present  milk  marketing  order  structure  is 
"Inherently  Inflexible  and  susceptible  to 
manipulation"  according  to  a  study,  "An 
Economic  Analysis  of  Associated  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, Inc.  Monopoly"  prepared  for  the  Jus- 
tice  Department   by   three   economists. 
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The  economists  observe  that  manipulation 
of  the  marketing  order  system  by  giant  co- 
operatives that  have  achieved  monopoly 
power  over  milk  supplies  has  resulted  In  price 
overcharges  to  consumers  of  940  million  a 
year.  At  the  same  time  producer  payouts  by 
the  cooperatives  are  less  than  they  would  be 
IX  the  monopoly  had  not  existed.  According 
to  the  study,  neither  farmers  nor  consumers 
have  benefited  from  the  operation  of  the 
marketing  order  system.  Input  by  an  ACA 
could  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  sys- 
tem work  better  for  both  groups. 

(Ill)  Grading  Systems  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946 — The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sets  grading  standards 
for  meat.  Including  beef,  which  substantially 
affect  the  price  and  quality  of  beef.  In  March 
1975,  USDA  announced  new  beef  grading 
regulations  that  would  become  effective  April 
14,  and  would  enlarge  the  "Choice"  beef  cate- 
gory to  Include  beef  that  Is  presently  cate- 
gorized as  "Good."  When  the  proposed  reg- 
\ilatlons  were  printed  for  comment,  thou- 
sands of  consumers  objected,  noting  that  the 
change  would  result  In  consumers  paying 
higher  "Choice"  prices  for  meat  that  had 
previously  been  graded  as  merely  "Good." 
The  comments  were  Ignored  by  USDA.  But  In 
granting  a  permanent  Injunction  against  the 
new  standards,  a  Federal  court  judge  In 
Omaha  stated  that  "The  Department  did  not 
weigh  the  Inflationary  Impact  of  alternative 
proposals  submitted  by  consumers  and 
others." 

Had  an  ACA  been  able  to  participate  in 
the  USDA  beef  grading  regulatory  process, 
the  Department  might  have  been  more  cog- 
nizant of  constuner  concerns,  and  court  ac- 
tion might  have  been  avoided.  Yet,  again, 
the  "agriculture"  exemption  would  preclude 
ACA  Involvement  In  this  very  important 
area. 

(Iv)  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection — Under 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  inspects  and  approves 
carcasses,  meat,  meat  food  products,  poultry 
and  poultry  products,  and  condemns  adul- 
terated food.  The  consumer  has  a  vital  In- 
terest In  these  Inspection  standards.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1969  the  USDA  considered  a  re- 
vision of  p>oultry  Inspection  standards  that 
would  allow  marketing  of  chickens  with  can- 
cerous tumors.  This  was  an  Issue  of  great 
concern  to  consumers.  Tet  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Criteria 
for  Poultry  Inspection  were  kept  secret.  The 
panel  was  staffed,  in  part,  by  Industry  con- 
siiltants.  If  the  decision  had  been  approved, 
it  could  have  gone  Into  effect  without  public 
notice.  But  because  of  the  public  outcry  when 
news  of  the  recommendation  was  reported 
in  the  press,  USDA  referred  the  Committee 
reconunendatlon  to  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
who  oppKDsed  It. 

This  is  an  area  where  input  from  con- 
sumers should  have  been  automatic.  Under 
the  "agricultural"  exemption  to  S.  200,  the 
consumer  advocate  would  be  speclflcally  ex- 
cluded from  Involvement  in  these  matters. 
Even  today,  USDA  is  reevaluating  the  criteria 
by  which  it  determines  which  diseased  or 
contaminated  parts  of  chickens  should  be 
trimmed  by  Federal  inspectors  before  the 
chicken  is  sold  to  the  public.  The  exclusion 
in  S.  200  would  make  these  decisions  off- 
limits  for  ACA. 

(V)  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing  Or- 
ders— Under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  of  1937,  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultxire  can  regulate  the  volume  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  move  to  market  during 
a  set  period  of  time.  The  Department  can  also 
regulate  the  quality  and  sometimes  the  pack- 
aging of  27  fruits  and  13  vegetables,  includ- 
ing such  staples  as  onions,  potatoes,  and  to- 
matoes. At  the  present  time  there  Is  no 
ongoing  or  effective  consumer  capacity  to 
present  information  to  the  USDA  on  these 


Issues  which  invariably  resiilt  in  price  hikes 
to  consumers.  An  ACA  might  suggest  to  the 
USDA  that  arbitrary  orders  which  exclude, 
for  example,  Irregularly  shaped  grapefruits, 
potatoes  or  tomatoes  from  the  market,  are 
costly  to  both  farmers  and  consumers  In  the 
end. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  attempt  through  a  marketing 
order  to  enable  Florida's  tomato  growers, 
known  for  ripening  their  product  with  ethyl- 
ene gas,  to  produce  in  the  early  1970s  a  lower 
grade  product  than  the  more  enriched  vine- 
ripe  tomatoes.  The  effect  was  to  raise  the 
price,  in  the  absence  of  an  ACA  expressing 
a  consumer  viewpoint.  Subsequently,  the 
VS.  Court  of  Appeals  suspended  the  USDA 
order  as  being  dli^erimlnatory  and  chastised 
the  agency  for  having  come  to  a  determina- 
tion without  adequately  considering  the  evi- 
dence offered  by  consumer  groups  and  others. 

(vl)  Rulemaking  and  various  activities 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  and  other  statutes  with  regard 
to  commodity  export  programs,  Including 
sales  for  export,  disposition  abroad  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  the  Export  Credit' 
Sales  Program  under  which  the  CCC  finances 
commercial  credit  sales  by  U.S.  exporters  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

It  was  the  last  of  these  programs  which 
authorized  the  Russian  Wheat  Deal.  The 
transactions,  conducted  with  consumers 
wholly  In  the  dark,  resulted  in  mammoth  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  food.  Too  many  farm- 
ers did  not  benefit  from  the  sale  because  it 
was  not  announced  until  tifter  they  had  sold 
most  of  their  wheat  to  middlemen.  Some 
consideration  of  the  potential  effect  of  that 
sale  on  consumer  prices  should  have  been 
Included  in  the  decision-making  process.  But 
under  the  "agricultural"  exemption  to  S.  200, 
the  ACA  would  not  be  able  to  submit  the  con- 
sumer point  of  view  on  export  sales,  even 
though  domestic  food  costs  may  be  driven 
through  the  roof. 

(vU)  Advising  the  President  where  there 
is  reason  to  believe  imports  of  any  articles 
Interfere  with  USDA  programs  with  respect 
to  agricultural  commodities  or  products  with 
a  view  to  consideration  of  Import  controls, 
under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

When  shortages  develop  among  U.S.  food 
products,  importation  of  foreign  products 
may  serve  to  reduce  prices  to  American  con- 
sumers. The  ACA  could  play  a  valuable  role 
In  providing  the  consumer  point  of  view  to 
USDA  officials  making  such  decisions,  and 
prices  might  be  substantially  lowered.  How- 
ever, the  "agricultural"  exemption  would 
forbid  such  activity  by  the  advocate. 

The  ramifications  of  the  so-called  "agricul- 
tural" exemption  are  not  limited  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  USDA  alone.  Because  of  the 
exemption  language  regarding  "effects"  on 
producers  of  food,  livestock,  etc.,  It  could 
preclude  ACA  Involvement  in  the  following 
as  well: 

(a)  Use  of  chemical  growth  stimulants  In 
cattle.  Chemicals  like  DES  (dlethylstllbest- 
rol )  are  fed  to  cattle  to  increase  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  cattle  convert  feed  into 
pounds  of  beef.  DES  causes  cancer  In  some 
test  animals  and  has  been  Implicated  as  the 
cause  of  vaginal  cancer  in  the  female  off- 
spring of  women  who  used  the  drug  during 
pregnancy. 

PDA's  Bureau  of  Veterinary  Medicine  sets 
the  standards  for  use  of  DES  and  USRA's 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  enforces 
the  standards.  Cattle  are  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  DES-sunplemented  feed  in 
advance  of  slaughter.  However,  every  few 
cattle  are  checked  for  residues  of  DES  end 
feed  lot  operators  who  violate  the  law  are 
unlikely  to  be  caught. 

There  is  great  consumer  interest  In  cancer- 
causing  residues  in  meat.  A  consumer  ad- 


vocate would  have  cause  to  submit  informa- 
tion on  both  standard-setting  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  for  use  of  chemical  growth 
stimulants.  But  the  present  exemption  In  S. 
200  would  prohibit  such  Involvement. 

(b)  Numerous  activities  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  relating  to  competition  la 
the  food  Industry.  For  example.  If  the  Com- 
mission, acting  under  Sec.  5  of  the  PTC  Act, 
decided  that  supermarkets  were  conspiring  to 
fix  the  price  of  meat  thereby  affecting  both 
producer  and  consumer  prices,  the  consumer 
advocate  could  be  excluded  from  participat- 
ing because  the  FTC  action  would  directly 
affect  producers. 

(c)  Activities  conducted  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  pursuant  to  pesti- 
cide registration  authorities  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodentlcide 
Act  (FIFRA),  as  amended.  Among  other 
things,  FIFRA  prohibits  the  sale  or  shipment 
of  any  pesticide  which  Is  not  registered  with 
EPA;  requires  the  Administrator  to  prescribe 
standards  for  the  certification  of  applicators 
of  certain  pesticides  to  ensure  that  an  Indi- 
vidual is  competent  in  the  use  and  handling 
of  such  pesticides;  and  provides  for  the  can- 
cellation or  suspension  of  a  pesticide  regis- 
tration for  mislabeling,  misbranding,  or  "un- 
reasonable adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment from  widespread  and  commonly  recog- 
nized" use  of  such  a  pesticide. 

EPA  believes  that — since  the  major  thrust 
of  FIFRA  Is  directed  toward  environmental 
protection  aud  the  general  public  health  and 
welfare,  and  is  primarily  concerned  with 
keeping  harmful  or  Ineffective  pesticide 
products  out  of  the  marketplace  as  well  as 
Mth  ensuring  that  pesticide  products  arc 
used  properly  and  effectively — its  proceedings 
under  FIFRA  would  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  activities  "directly  affecting  pro- 
ducers of  livestock,  poultry,  or  agricultural 
crops."  Nor  do  they  construe  such  activities 
as  those  conducted  in  connection  with  "pro- 
grams to  prevent  the  spread  of  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases,  plant  pests,  and  noxious 
weeds." 

But  EPA  may  be  Incorrect.  A  recent  anal- 
ysis prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Resc.irch  Service,  Indicates 
that  the  "agricultural"  exemption  to  S.  200. 

".  .  .  would  appear  to  prohibit  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  from  participating  in  several 
kinds  of  proceedings  in  which  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  might  engage.  As 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act,  EPA  en- 
gages in  hearings  and  litigation  involving 
the  registration  of  agricultural  pesticides; 
while  those  activities  typically  are  between 
EPA  and  the  chemical  manufacturers,  it 
would  seem  that  the  proceedings  directly 
affect  'producers  of  livestock,  poultry,  or 
agricultural  crops."  At  present,  any  party 
may  join  In  proceedings  under  FIFRA,  and 
both  environmental  and  agricultural  groups 
as  well  as  the  USDA  have  done  so." 

Thus,  although  consumers  have  an  impor- 
tant Interest  In  the  use  of  pesticides  both 
from  economic  and  safety  standpoints,  the 
exemption  at  issue  might  well  exclude  ACA 
involvement  in  these  proceedings.  Tet,  just 
over  a  year  ago,  the  GAO  concluded  in  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  FTPRA,  that 
"Thfe  consumer  has  not  been  adequately  pro- 
tected from  defective  peetlcldee  because  of 
Inadequate  EPA  efforts  to  determine 
whether  registered  pesticides  were  marketed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
[Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control] 
Act  (of  1972) ." 

(d)  Activities  under  the  Federal  Water 
Control  Act,  as  amended.  For  example,  EPA 
regulations  concerning  discharge  permits  for 
feed  lots,  meat  product  and  rendering  proc- 
essing, dairy  product  processing,  sugar  proc- 
essing, grain  mills,  fertilizer  manufactiiring, 
phosphate  manufacturing,  leather  tanning 
and  finishing,  and  timber  products  process- 
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lug.  All  of  which  appear  to  fall  under  the 
exclusion  prohibiting  ACA  involvement. 

(e)  EPA  activities  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Involving  regulations  on  ambient  air 
quality  and  degradation.  These  regulations 
generally  benefit  agriculture,  which  in  some 
areas  Is  suffering  considerable  air  pollution 
damage.  The  prohibition,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  study  "might 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Administra- 
tor from  intervening  In  such  cases — on  the 
side  which  could.  In  fact,  greatly  benefit 
agriculture." 

(f)  Investigations  of  farm  retail  price 
spreads  by  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability.  WhUe  these  generally  deal  with 
food  after  the  Initial  sale,  they  may  directly 
affect  producers,  and  therefore  be  excluded 
from  ACA  involvement,  even  though  such  an 
investigation  might  be  expected  to  benefit 
farmers  and  consumers  alike. 

(g)  Activities  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  concerning  development  of  vol- 
untary product  standards  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  part  10  of  "Htle  15, 
CF.R.>  and  standards  designed  to  reduce 
undue  proliferation  of  weights,  measures, 
or  quantities  of  commodities  pursuant  to 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

In  all  fairness  to  Senator  Dole  and  other 
supporters  of  his  amendment,  there  is  an 
apparent  belief  that  a  consumer  advocacy 
agency  is  likely  to  take  positions  Inimical  to 
those  of  farmers  and  that  the  Involvement  of 
the  advocate  will  disrupt  the  processes  of 
agriculture. 

Such  a  position  presumes  that  all  govern- 
ment processes  now  favor  the  farmer.  Com- 
ing from  the  largest  farm  product  exporting 
Btate,  I  know  of  numerous  farmers,  especially 
Independent  owner-operator  farmers,  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  that  viewpoint.  I  have  al- 
ready cited  numerous  Instances — among 
them  the  Russian  wheat  deal  and  soybean 
embargoes — where  the  input  of  a  consumer 
advocate  might  have  precluded  an  lU-advlsed 
step,  which  then  caused  political  pressure  for 
additional  Ill-advised  steps,  which  have 
caused  considerable  problems  for  the  farmer, 
especially  the  small  farmer. 

The  agricultural  exemption  presumes  that 
the  Department  of  Agrlcvilture  always  favors, 
and  consumers  always  oppose,  positions  taken 
by  farmers.  That  Is  Just  not  so.  Moreover,  the 
exclusion  ignores  the  fact  that  more  vigorous 
action  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  tracing.  Investigating  and 
prosecuting  prlce-flxlng  and  other  anti-com- 
petitive situations  in  the  food  Industry  would 
benefit  farmers  as  well  as  consumers. 

Finally,  proponents  of  the  amendment 
argue  that,  absent  its  Inclusion  In  the  bill, 
the  ACA  could  embargo  the  export  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural commodities,  negate  contractual 
arrangements  of  USDA's  commodity  procure- 
ment, render  Ineffective  the  USDA  food  In- 
spection services,  suspend  Federal  marketing 
orders,  and  the  like.  Such  contentions  reflect 
a  basic  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and 
limited  role  of  the  ACA.  The  agency  would  be 
non-regulatory.  It  could  not  control  the 
prices  of  food,  ban  products,  determine  con- 
tractual arrangements,  embargo,  mandate, 
ban,  seize,  recall,  or  prohibit  anything.  The 
first,  foremost  and  overriding  function  of  the 
agency  is  to  be  a  voice  for  consumers  and  as 
such  to  represent  the  consumer  point  of  view 
when  agency  decisions  substantially  affecting 
the  health,  safety  or  economic  welfare  of  con- 
sumers are  being  made. 

I  fervently  hope  that  your  Conmiittee  will 
not  Include  any  such  arbitrary  exclusion  for 
agricultural  proceedings  In  H.R.  7575. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Pebct, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee. 


FORD   VISIT   TO   RABBIS   URGED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
my  constituent  Mr.  Harry  J.  Caplan  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  letter  addressed 
to  President  Ford,  printed  in  the  Weirton, 
W.  Va.,  Daily  Times.  He  has  requested 
that  I  also  have  it  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ford  Visit  to  Rabbis  Urged 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  sent  the  following  letter  to  President 
Ford  at  the  White  House : 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

EQUAL    time    please 

You  went  to  see  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican, 
the  Prince  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  advice 
on  Israel  and  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem 
that  King  David  built  for  God  and  Israel. 

Now  would  you  go  and  see  the  Princes  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  namely,  the  Great  Heads 
of  the  Yeshlva  College  of  New  York  City 
and  the  Lubavltch  "Rabbi",  Rabbi  Menachlm 
Schneerson  of  New  York  City?  They  will  give 
you  God's  point  of  view  and  his  promise  to 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  land  of  Israel 
and  its  border. 

The  map  of  Israel  is  explicit  and  God  gave 
Moses  instructions  how  to  divide  the  Holy 
Land  amongst  the  twelve  tribes;  each  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  know-how  and  experience 
to  dwell  and  cultivate  or  trade  and  climat- 
ically suited  to  the  development  and  talents. 
The  map  of  Israel  Is  described  by  the  greatest 
architect  of  free  democracy  Moses.  While  still 
In  the  desert  he  gave  the  Jews  a  complete 
plan  how  they  are  to  govern  and  laws  to 
obey  are  all  described  In  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  the  "Bible." 

Mr.  President  you  could  use  some  of  It  to 
pull  out  America  from  depression  and  their 
dilemmas.  Before  you  make  any  plans  about 
Israel  you  must  see  those  whom  I  asked  you 
to.  You  will  come  away  with  so  much 
strength  and  enthusiasm  and  Inspiration, 
vitality  and  endurance.  You  will  be  as  strong 
as  a  lion  and  as  fast  as  a  deer  to  do  the 
big  Job  you  have  to  tackle. 

The  reason  you  stumbled  is  because  you 
denied  Israel  two  things — America's  prom- 
ise— the  lance  missiles  and  the  P-15  fighter 
planes.  Mr.  President,  Israel  is  under  God's 
protection  and  a  promise  is  a  bond.  Please 
release  Immediately  the  missiles  and  planes 
for  Israel  as  promised. 

Do  you  know  the  definition  of  the  word 
Israel?  It  Is  In  the  Five  Books  of  Moses.  God 
commanded  the  Jews  never  to  go  back  to 
Egypt  or  be  bossed  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
don't  you  go  against  the  Heavenly  Father's 
commands,  and  the  map  of  Israel.  If  the 
Pope  Is  concerned  about  the  Holy  Places  In 
Jerusalem  he  ought  to  move  his  headquar- 
ters where  the  spring  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion started.  Italy  has  the  largest  com- 
munist Party  in  Europe.  The  Pope  should 
be  very  good  to  the  land  of  Israel.  The  Jews 
gave  him  the  Bible,  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

He  has  the  richest  church  In  the  whole 
world.  For  all  the  massacres  and  killing  of 
Jews  he  ought  to  take  out  one  hundred 
billion  dollars  and  give  it  to  Israel  to  match 
the  Arab  oil  millions.  The  Pope  knows  where 
the  Jew  hate  comes  from.  He  can  ask  his 
distinguished  and  very  fine  being  the  Papal 
Secretary,  Don  Pascale  Maccl. 

Please,  Mr.  President  stop  or  postijone  the 
Soviet-American  combination  flight  in  the 
space  lab.  God  has  no  detente  with  the 
Russians.  They  and  the  Arabs  desecrated  the 
Jewish  most  sacred  day,  Yom  Kippur,  the 


day  of  atonement;  the  day  that  God  set 
aside  for  the  Jews  with  his  own  instructions 
for  self-examination  and  purification.  God 
Himself  performed  miracles  since  then.  It  Is 
God's  hand  that  pushed  through  the  other 
side  of  the  canal.  Russia  and  America  denied 
Israel  the  final  victory  that  peace  Is  built 
on.  Russia  and  the  Arab  countries  wiU  pay 
for  the  desecration  of  Yom  Kippur. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  President,  that  Golan 
Heights  was  manned  during  the  Russian- 
Arab  attack  by  young  soldiers  who  go  to  a 
Yeshlva  ([Theological  Seminary)  spend  a  half 
day  In  classes  and  a  half  day  in  the  army? 
When  they  graduate  they  will  be  rabbis  or  lay 
leaders.  Their  tanks  were  knocked  out  by 
the  sudden  attack.  These  young  men,  18  and 
19  years  old  wrapped  themselves  around 
with  live  ammunition  and  threw  themselves 
under  the  Syrian  tanks  and  stopped  their  ad- 
vance. What  devotion!  What  devotion  to  God 
and  country. 

God  has  been  friendly  to  America  In  outer 
space.  Please  don't  send  this  new  adventure. 
Russians  are  personna  non-grata  in  heavenly 
abode.  Read  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  before 
you  make  a  blunder  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. It  took  Moses  and  Aaron  by  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Almighty  with  ten  plagues  to 
deal  with  Egypt.  And  you  know  Sadat? 

Mr.  Kissinger  should  go  back  working  or 
teaching,  but  before  he  goes  he  should  get  an 
Oscar  being  the  best  kissing  cousin.  You 
could  get  a  replacement  in  the  Yeshlva  Col- 
lege in  New  York.  They  graduate  economists 
who  fear  not  and  are  for  their  own  ability, 
fresh,  and  are  In  God's  favor — not  Henry 
who  desecrated  the  Sabbath  and  did  not  use 
the  Jewish  Bible  when  he  last  got  married. 

Now  It  is  almost  Bicentennial  time  and 
what  if  Patrick  Henry  would  come  down  and 
see  that  William  P.  Rogers,  former  secretary 
of  state,  Richard  B.  Klelndlenst.  former  at- 
torney general,  and  John  B.  Connally.  former 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  working  for  the 
Arabs  and  Iranian  oil  against  the  Interest 
of  the  American  people.  What  happened  to 
self-respect  and  patriotism?  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death."  This  Is  your  dilemma, 
Mr.  President. 

Harry  J.  Caplan. 


MR.  FORD  SETS  THE  TONE  FOR 
A  CLEANER  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
President  Ford  has  just  announced  his 
candidacy  for  President  In  1976  and  with 
the  armouncement  came  the  feeling  that 
the  1976  campaign  may  set  a  new  high 
in  campaigning  procedures. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  an  edi- 
torial today,  describes  the  "low  key"  and 
"believable"  tone  which  characterized 
President  Ford's  announcement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Foro  Sets  the  Tone  for  a  Cleaner 
Campaign 

Gerald  Ford's  announcement  that  he  will 
be  a  candidate  In  1976  for  a  full  term  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  presi- 
dency— low  key,  to  the  point  and  believable. 

It  Is  too  early,  of  course,  to  pass  Judgment 
on  a  candidacy  in  an  election  which  Is  still 
16  months  away.  That  Is  a  long  time  In  poll- 
tics,  as  the  events  which  put  Mr.  Ford  in  the 
White  House  less  than  a  year  ago  remmd  us. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  President's 
position  Is  strong. 

To  begin  with,  as  Democratic  Chairman 
Robert  Strauss  noted,  "anyone  holding  the 
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office  of  the  President  of  the  TT.S.  has  advan- 
tages" in  a  campaign. 

Mr.  Ford  has  taken  over  that  olHce  with 
assurance  and  fashioned  his  own  adminis- 
tration with  a  series  of  first-rated  appoint- 
ments. His  inherent  openness  and  decency 
have  gone  far  toward  disposing  of  the  Water- 
gate legacy.  And  he  has  moved  ahead  with  a 
program,  well  defined  even  if  imperfect,  that 
has  left  his  opponents — both  Republican 
conservatives  and  the  Democrats — in  con- 
siderable disarray. 

Although  former  California  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  Is  threatening  to  challenge  Mr.  Ford 
tor  the  GOP  nomination.  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water  says  that  the  President  would  be  iin- 
beatable  If  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  reces- 
sion has  bottomed  out,  unemployment  is  on 
the  downgrade,  and  he  has  "some  luck"  in 
foreign  policy. 

Peace  and  prosperity,  in  other  words — a 
classic  formula. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  Mr.  Strauss  con- 
cedes that  "we  won't  defeat  Gerald  Ford 
with  a  more  likeable  or  honorable  candidate, 
for  he  has  these  qualities."  "But,"  he  adds, 
"we  will  nominate  an  equally  likeable  and 
honorable  Democrat  who  is  also  right  on  the 
Issues  that  trouble  this  nation  and  that  is 
how  we  will  win  In  1976." 

Well,  we  shall  see.  Right  now  the  Demo- 
crats show  no  signs  of  having  any  idea  of 
who  that  candidate  will  be.  Nor  does  the 
chaotic  and  ineffectual  performance  of  their 
huge  new  congressional  majority  suggest  that 
they  agree  on  what  Is  "right  on  the  Issues." 

As  we  said,  however,  much  can  change  in 
the  next  16  months. 

One  thing  we  have  confidence  will  not 
change,  happily,  is  Gerald  Ford's  pledge  to 
wage  "an  open  and  above  board  campaign 
.  .  .  within  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law 
and  without  compromising  the  principles  for 
which  I  have  stood  all  my  life." 

After  the  trauma  of  Watergate,  the  nation 
needs  that.  And  while  no  presidential  candi- 
date In  or  out  of  the  White  House  can  moni- 
tor every  act  on  his  behalf,  he  can — as  Rich- 
ard Nixon  did  so  unfortunately — set  the  tone 
of  those  acts. 

We  are  reminded  of  something  the  New 
York  Times  reported  from  Washington  back 
In  the  winter: 

"It  has  been  almost  seven  months  since  a 
White  House  official  has  accused  the  media, 
members  of  Congress,  or  other  citizens  and 
institutions  of  mean  motives.  That  is  how 
long  Gerald  Ford  has  been  President.  What- 
ever Mr.  Ford's  weaknesses,  he  has  always 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  his  adversaries 
and  treated  them  with  respect.  This  attitude 
has  been  contagious,  spreading  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  man  the  departments 
and  agencies,  and  may  be  the  greatest,  if 
least-noticed,  change  in  a  much  changed 
city." 

That  kind  of  attitude  can  affect  politics  as 
well.  We  thus  hopefully  join  Democratic 
Chairman  Strauss  in  looking  forward  to  "a 
clean  and  vigorous  campaign  where  the  con- 
cerns, the  priorities  and  different  approaches 
of  the  two  parties  are  clearly  defined." 


ENERGY  AND  THE  COASTAL  ZONE: 
PUT.T.TNO  AND  HADLINQ  AMONG 
'I'HM  FEDS 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNG&  Mr.  President,  toward 
solvlztg  our  Nation's  energy  problem,  we 
have  turned  our  attention  to  the  poten- 
tial resources  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Although  as  yet  we  are  uncertain 
what  quantities  of  energy  sources  are 
to  be  found  within  the  OCS,  our  national 
commitment  to  develop  domestic  energy 
sources  requires  that  we  pace  our  explo- 
ration and  development  of  that  area  to 
Insure  an  orderly  and  planned  develop- 


ment  which    correspondingly    must   be 
borne  by  the  coastal  States. 

It  is  to  that  end  which  the  Coastal 
2tone  Management  Act  Amendments  of 
1975  (S.  586),  recently  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  ad- 
dresses. This  legislative  package  will  pro- 
vide the  affected  States  sufficient  funds 
to  cope  with  the  massive  adverse  Impacts 
which  could  be  caused  by  offshore  drill- 
ing and  energy-related  development  on- 
shore. The  mechanics  of  the  funding  pro- 
visions reflect  the  essential  necessity  of 
strong  Federal-State  cooperation  in- 
herent in  the  task  of  a  rapid  but  orderly 
and  planned  development  of  our  offshore 
energy  resources.  Particular  care  must  be 
exercised,  in  maintaining  this  relation- 
ship, to  avoid  any  Inconsistency  of  the 
program  goals  or  objectives  by  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies.  Thus  the  "Federal 
consistency"  provision  of  the  act  ex- 
plicitly requires  recognition  and  maxi- 
mum compliance  of  a  State's  coastal  zone 
management  program  by  those  Federal 
agencies  whose  activities  relate  or  affect 
such  plans. 

I  was,  therefore,  quite  pleased  to  read 
an  article  in  Science  magazine  authored 
by  Mr.  Luther  J.  Carter  which  notes  the 
existing  inconsistent  practices  of  several 
Federal  agencies  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  OCS  as  it  relates  to  the  plan- 
ning of  several  State  coastal  zone  man- 
agement programs.  Mr.  Carter  reveals,  in 
particular,  that  the  objections  raised  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
certain  aspects  of  several  proposed  State 
coastal  zone  management  programs  have, 
In  effect,  placed  the  actual  administrative 
body,  the  Office  of  CZM  under  the  Na- 
tional Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Admin- 
istration— ^NOAA — into  "something  of  a 
dilemma." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  this  com- 
mentary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bnebgt    and   the    Coastal    Zone:    Pulling 

AND    HATTLrNG    AMONG    THE    FEOS 

In  1972  Congress  passed  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  to  encoiirage  the  states  to 
face  up  to  and  reconcile  conflicts  over  land 
and  resource  use  along  the  coastal  margins. 
But  m  signing  the  act.  President  Nixon  said. 
In  effect,  that  the  federal  government  was  not 
going  to  second-guess  the  states  on  how 
much  or  how  little  coastal  development  to 
allow,  and  that  it  would  limit  Itself  to  eval- 
uating the  adequacy  of  state  coasital  man- 
agement processes.  Now,  in  hindsight,  it  Is 
clear  that  this  distinction  between  substance 
and  process  can  be  iUusory.  This  Is  amply 
Illustrated  by  the  federal  energy  agencies' 
Insistence  that  state  coastal  zone  programs 
include  an  affirmative  effort  to  accommodate 
future  energy  needs,  even  though  the  extent 
of  those  needs  may  not  yet  be  clearly 
perceived. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  (FEA) , 
together  with  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  are  currently  taking  ex- 
ception to  the  first  two  state  coastal  zone 
programs  submitted  for  Interagency  review, 
namely  those  from  Maine  and  Washington. 
Tbe  positions  asserted  by  the  three  energy 
agencies  are  not  identical  but  they  have  a 


common  thrust — that  the  states  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  include  in  their  coastal  manage- 
ment plans  more  or  less  specific  provisions 
for  energy  development. 

For  Instance,  in  its  comment  on  the  Wash- 
ington program,  the  FEA  said  that  the  state 
should  identify  coastal  areas  especially  suit- 
able for  energy  development.  Also,  the  PEA 
said  that  these  places  shoiild  be  designated 
under  the  act  as  "areas  of  particular  con- 
cern" which  the  state  might  eventually 
acquire  by  condemnation  as  sites  for  energy 
facilities. 

These  FEA  views  are  challenged  by  the 
Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Management  (OCZM), 
which  was  created  within  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  ad- 
minister the  coastal  zone  act.  The  OCZM 
recognizes  that  state  coastal  management 
programs  miist  be  prepared  in  consultation 
with  state  and  federal  energy  agencies.  It 
also  acknowledges  that  to  exclude  provisions 
for  energy  facility  siting  from  such  a  pro- 
gram arbitrarily  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  1972  act.  But,  in  its  view,  the 
states  are  not  obligated  to  designate  specific 
areas  or  sites  for  energy  facilities.  If  the 
OCZM  and  the  energy  agencies  cannot  reach 
a  compromise,  this  question  of  how  far  the 
states  must  go  to  anticipate  energy  needs 
may  ultimately  have  to  be  decided  at  the 
White  House. 

The  coastal  zone  program,  a  truly  pioneer- 
ing venture  in  federal-state  relations,  repre- 
sents perhaps  the  most  significant  federal 
effort  yet  to  encourage  the  states  to  under- 
take land  use  regulation.  For  a  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  wovdd  merely  complement  a  national 
land  use  act,  with  both  providing  grants-in- 
aid  to  states  willing  to  establish  programs 
for  regulating  critical  land  areas  and  critical 
uses. 

But  the  land  use  legislation  became  hotly 
controversial  last  year  when  groups  such  as 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised  the 
specter  of  federal  bureaucrats  flouting  state 
and  local  prerogatives  and  Ignoring  private 
property  rights.  As  a  consequence,  the  legis- 
lation was  narrowly  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Its  prospects  for  passage 
during  this  Congress  are  at  best  uncertain. 
The  coastal  zone  program  Itself  could  easily 
become  controversial  should  It  be  widely 
perceived  as  a  federal  attempt  to  preempt 
state  and  local  authority  in  the  control  of 
land  use. 

The  stated  Intent  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  Is  simply  to  have  each  of 
the  34  coastal  and  Great  Lakes  states  and 
territories  establish  enforceable  management 
plans  and  priorities  for  coastal  waters  and 
for  adjacent  shorelands  having  a  "direct  and 
significant  impact"  on  those  waters.  Coastal 
areas  of  "particular  concern"  are  to  be  iden- 
tified together,  with  the  uses  to  be  permitted 
within  them. 

Further,  the  act  specifically  requires  that 
state  programs  provide  for  "adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  national  interest  involved 
In  the  siting  of  facilities  necessary  to  meet 
requirements  which  are  other  than  local  In 
natiu-e."  It  Is  In  their  Interpretation  of  this 
latter  requirement  that  the  OCZM  and  the 
energy  agencies  are  In  such  strong  disagree- 
ment. 

In  administering  the  coastal  zone  program, 
the  OCZM  has  a  carrot  but  no  stick.  States 
can  participate  in  the  program  or  not,  as  they 
choose.  Participating  states  can  receive  three 
annual  program  development  grants  cover- 
ing up  to  two-thirds  of  their  costs.  Last  year 
funds  became  available  for  the  first  time, 
and  grants  ranging  In  size  from  (78,000  (for 
New  Hampshire)  to  $720,000  (for  California) 
have  been  made  to  all  eligible  states  except 
Indiana,  which  has  come  into  the  coastal 
management  program  only  recently. 
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Once  its  management  program  is  approved 
by  OCZM,  a  state  becomes  entitled  to  regu- 
lar annual  administrative  grants.  Also,  it 
then  has  the  assurance  (albeit  somewhat 
qualified)  that  all  new  federal  projects  or 
permits  affecting  its  coastal  zone  are  to  be 
consistent  with  the  management  program. 
This  guarantee  of  "federal  consistency"  may 
actually  turn  out  to  be  more  Important  to 
some  states  than  the  grants-in-aid,  espe- 
cially given  both  the  impending  rush  to 
develop  outer  continental  shelf  oil  resources 
and  the  importance  of  coastal  regions  for 
the  siting  of  electric  power  plants.  By  the 
game  token,  the  energy  agencies  are  aware 
that,  because  of  the  federal -consistency 
guarantee,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
euergy  needs  not  be  overlooked  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  state  coastal  zone  programs. 

In  May,  the  Washington  program  received 
the  OCZMs  preliminary  approval,  and  thus 
became  the  first  to  achieve  such  advanced 
status.  But  the  Maine  program  would  prob- 
ably have  been  fully  approved  except  for  the 
fact  that  Governor  James  Longley  has  with- 
held his  endorsement  and  questioned 
whether  the  program  vests  too  much  au- 
thority in  state  agencies  and  too  little  In 
local  government. 

Central  to  the  Washington  program  Is  the 
Washington  Shoreline  Management  Act  of 
1971,  under  which  local  governments  are  re- 
sponsible for  inventorying  coastal  resources 
and  preparing  master  plans,  subject  to  state 
review  and  approval.  The  coastal  zone  is  to 
be  divided  up  into  several  classifications, 
namely  "natural,"  "conservancy,"  "rural," 
and  "urban,"  with  the  latter  being  the  best 
and  perhaps  the  only  bet  for  energy  facili- 
ties. The  granting  of  development  permits 
also  is  done  by  local  governments,  but  vari- 
ances from  the  master  plan  require  state 
concurrence.  All  power  plant  siting  is  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  state's  Thermal 
Power  Plant  Evaluation  CoimcU. 

For  all  Its  strengths,  the  Washington  pro- 
gram Is  regarded  by  the  OCZM  as  stUl  a  bit 
patchy.  For  instance,  in  most  places,  devel- 
opment activities  occurring  more  than  200 
feet  Inland  from  the  high  water  mark  are 
beyond  the  purview  of  the  Shoreline  Man- 
agement Act  and  are  subject  only  to  indi- 
rect and  possibly  inadequate  controls,  such 
as  might  be  exercised  imder  the  aid  and  water 
quality  laws. 

These  considerations,  together  with  the 
fact  that  by  no  means  all  of  the  coastal 
counties  have  completed  their  master  plans, 
go  far  to  explain  why  the  Washington  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  given  final  approval. 
Also,  the  OCZM,  even  though  convinced 
that  the  energy  agencies  have  asked  for 
more  than  the  law  requires,  wants  to  see 
more  evidence  that  energy  needs  have  been 
fully  considered. 

Coastal  zone  management  In  Maine,  as  In 
Washington,  was  well  along  even  before  the 
federal  law  was  enacted.  Measures  such  as 
the  Site  Location  of  Development  Act  of 
1970,  the  Mandatory  Shoreland  Zoning  Act 
of  1971,  and  the  Wetland  Control  and  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972  have  given  the  Maine 
program  a  strong  statutory  base.  For  In- 
stance, under  the  site  location  act.  all  high- 
Intensity  land  uses  along  the  coast  are 
subject  to  a  special  state  permit. 

In  Its  comments  on  the  management  pro- 
gram for  Maine's  mid-coastal  region,  the 
FEA  observed  that,  despite  industry  Interest 
m  establishing  oil  terminals  and  refineries 
m  this  state,  no  such  projects  had  been  ap- 
proved (this  comment  preceded  the  recent 
Slate  action  approving  an  oil  terminal  and 
refinery  at  Eastport).  The  agency  Indicated 
',"■  ^  view  of  the  possibility  of  oil  and  gas 
production  on  Georges  Bank  and  of  the 
'3 /demand  for  oil  in  New  England,  the 
In  .»  °*^  P**""*^  ^^^  other  energy  faculties 
wh»^*'°t,"*y  "^  especially  great.  And, 
wnereas  Maine  coastal  zone  planning  thus 
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far  has  envisioned  the  development  of  oil 
ports  and  refineries  In  only  a  few  places  (such 
as  the  Portland  area) ,  the  FEA  would  prefer 
that  the  range  of  choice  be  much  wider. 

In  sum,  with  Maine.  Washington,  and 
other  states  now  beginning  to  submit  their 
coastal  management  programs  to  the  OCZM 
for  review,  this  fledgling  agency  is  in  some- 
thing of  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  it  does 
not  want  to  overstep  Its  statutory  mandate 
by  second-guessing  states  on  matters  such  as 
energy  planning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
being  pushed  by  the  FEA  and  other  energy 
agencies  to  reject  state  plans  that  do  not  spe- 
cifically provide  for  energy  facility  siting.  In 
instances  where  the  omission  is  clearly  arbi- 
trary, the  OCZM  will  be  on  safe  legal  ground 
In  complying  with  the  agencies'  demand.  Ab- 
sent such  arbitrariness,  the  OCZM  either  will 
have  to  stretch  the  letter  of  the  law  (as  It 
understands  the  law)  and  require  program 
revisions,  or  it  will  have  to  reject  the  energy 
agencies'  demands. 

The  latter  course  may  not  be  easy  In  an 
Administration  that  seems  to  give  an  over- 
riding importance  to  energy  development. 
In  February,  the  White  House  submitted  to 
Congress  an  energy  facility  siting  bill  (Sci- 
ence, 28  February)  that  would  allow  the  FEA 
administrator  to  reject  state  energy  plans 
and  rewrite  them  if  necessary.  Many  in  Con- 
gress regard  this  legislation  as  far  too  heavy- 
handed  to  be  enacted.  Possibly  having  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  enactment  is  a  bill  by  Senator 
Ernest  F.  Hollings  (D-S.C),  who  sponsored 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  His  bill 
would  amend  the  coastal  zone  act  to  create  a 
"coastal  impact  fund"  from  which  $200  mil- 
lion would  be  available  annually  for  5  years 
for  state  planning  and  management  pro- 
grams to  cope  with  energy  faculty  develop- 
ment and  its  Impacts.  But,  because  it  does 
not  call  for  federal  review  and  approval  of 
state  energy  plans,  this  measure  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  Administration's  facilities 
siting  bUl. 

If  this  latter  bill  \a  Indeed  stymied,  the 
Administration  may  come  Increasingly  to  see 
the  coastal  zone  program  as  a  useful  means 
of  pushing  the  states  to  establish  energy 
faculty  siting  programs  that  can  pass  mus- 
ter with  the  FEA. 


SWEEPING  CHANGE  IN  U.N  IS 
URGED  BY  WORLD  PANEL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  appointed  an  interna- 
tional group  of  experts,  representing  25 
countries,  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  U.N.  economic  system, 
reflecting  the  current  needs  and  realities 
of  the  new  era  in  the  global  economy. 
Recently  this  group  completed  its  work 
and  submitted  a  unanimous  report 
signed  by  all  25  members. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  report,  the 
panel  noted : 

In  its  30th  year,  the  United  Nations  has 
reached  a  turning  point.  In  one  direction  lies 
the  prospect  of  new  capacity  to  cope  with 
the  central  Issues  facing  mankind  In  the 
decisive  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. In  the  other  direction  lies  the  danger 
of  the  decline  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations.  Which  direction  the  Orga- 
nization takes  will  be  significantly  influ- 
enced by  the  decisions  on  policy  and  struc- 
tural questions  which  its  Member  States 
take  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  panel's  recommendations  are  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  up  at  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  on  Devel- 
opment scheduled  to  begin  this  Septem- 
ber. Some  of  the  proposals,  such  as  the 


revision  of  the  voting  system  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  will  undoubtedly  cause 
strong  debate  and  perhaps  some  contro- 
versy. 

The  structural  revisions  proposed  by 
the  group  would  require,  in  certain  ca.ses, 
the  devolution  of  power  within  the 
United  Nations  system  to  the  developing 
countries.  But  as  Secretary  Kissinger 
noted  last  May: 

The  poorer  countries  can  gain  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  participation  only  from 
the  sense  that  their  concerns  are  taken 
seriously. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  tiie 
New  York  Times  outlining  the  uanel's 
recommendations  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sweeping  Change  in   U.N.  Is  Urged  by 

World  Panel 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

UNrrED  Nations,  N.Y.— A  25-member  Inter- 
national panel  has  recommended  sweeping 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  improve  its  handling  of  economic 
issues  and  Increase  cooperation  between  rich 
and  poor  countries. 

Its  recommendations  marked  the  first  such 
major  attempt  at  fundamental  change  since 
the  world  organization  was  formed  30  years 
ago. 

The  panel's  report,  entitled  "A  New  United 
Nations  Structure  for  Global  Economic  Co- 
operation." was  presented  today  to  Secre- 
tary General  Waldhelm.  He  said  that  this 
was  "a  historic  moment  In  the  life  of  the 
United  Nations." 

A  major  Innovation  suggested  by  the" panel, 
consisting  of  one  expert  from  each  of  25 
countries,  including  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  a  revamping  of  the 
present  decision -making  process  which  has 
led  in  the  last  year  to  confrontation  and 
deadlocks  between  the  rich  and  poor  mem- 
bers in  the  General  Assembly. 

Instead  of  voting  showdowns  in  the  As- 
sembly, where  the  developing  third-world 
countries  easUy  outnumber  the  industrial 
powers,  the  group  recommended  an  intricate 
but  stUl  imprecise  process  of  negotiating 
disputes  to  get  agreements  by  consensus 
within  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

They  ruled  out  any  proposal  that  woiUd 
require  a  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  clearly  because  they  saw  no  pros- 
pects for  agreement  at  thU  time,  especially 
from  the  big  powers. 

The  panel's  report,  a  copy  of  which  was 
obtained  by  The  New  York  Times,  Is  expected 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  special  General  As- 
sembly session  beginning  Sept.  1.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  face  an  uncertain  fate  because  its 
recommendations  are  not  likely  to  satisfy 
either  the  minority  of  industrialized  coun- 
tries or  the  majority  of  developing  countries 
that  have  demonstrated  here  that  they  can 
rush  through  resolutions  supporting  de- 
mands for  a  larger  share  of  the  world's 
resources. 

One  of  the  recommendations  that  are  ex- 
pected to  stir  controversy  calls  for  revising 
the  present  voting  system  In  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Monetary  Fund  to  provide 
greater  decision-making  power  for  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  existing  weighted 
voting  arrangement  now  gives  the  United 
States  a  veto  over  some  decisions  and  heavy 
Influence  on  lending  policies. 

The  panel  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
post  of  Director  General  for  Development 
and     International     Economic     Cooperation 
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that  would  be  second  in  Importance  only  to 
that  of  the  Secretary  General.  It  would  go 
to  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries when  the  Secretary  General  was  elected 
from  a  developed  country. 

The  panel  implied  that  the  new  Director 
General  would  outrank  the  heads  of  the  15 
specialized  agencies  in  the  United  Nations 
system,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  CxUtural  Organiza- 
tion. 

Criticizing  the  fragmentation  of  aid  pro- 
grams currently  funneled  through  23  sep- 
arate funds,  the  report  advocated  that  they 
be  merged  into  a  single  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Authority — dubbed  by  some  pan- 
elists as  the    fund  of  funds." 

The  amalgamation  of  contributions  now 
going  for  population  control,  food  assistance, 
environmental  protection  and  other  activi- 
ties would  give  the  proposed  new  authority 
a  half-billion  yearly  to  disperse  to  needy 
nations.  The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
would  remain  separate. 

The  authority  would  be  headed  by  an  ad- 
ministrator who  also  would  serve  as  one  of 
two  deputies  to  the  new  Director  General 
and  would  be  selected  from  an  indiistrial- 
ized  country. 

It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
vigorous  lobbying  against  the  proposal  for  a 
new  Director  General  and  the  Development 
Fund — this  coming  from  the  heads  of  United 
Nations  agencies  who  would  see  their  au- 
thority threatened. 

ROLE  or  EXISTING  AGENCIES 

Under  the  recommended  changes,  each 
agency  would  keep  its  autonomy  but  become 
less  involved  in  running  projects  in  the 
field  and  act  rather  as  a  standard-setter. 

Some  of  the  recommendations,  such  as 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Director  General 
were  proposed  for  action  at  the  Assembly 
this  year,  others  were  not  expected  to  be 
taken  up  for  two  to  five  years.  Among  these 
was  a  recommendation  that  an  International 
Trade  Organization  be  established. 

All  25  panel  members  signed  the  report, 
but  they  did  so  as  individuals,  meaning  that 
they  did  not  signify  their  Governments'  ap- 
proval. However,  their  conclusions  could  be 
expected  to  carry  some  weight  since  19  hold 
government  positions. 

The  panel  chairman  was  Al-Noor  Kassum 
a  Tanzanian  lawyer-economist.  The  Soviet 
member  was  A.  A.  Molchanov,  head  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry's  Department  of 
International   Economic   Organization. 

The  American  member  Richard  N.  Gard- 
ner, Professor  of  Law  and  International  Or- 
ganization at  Columbia  University,  served 
as  rapporteur  of  the -document  drafted  over 
an  eight-week  period. 

Copies  have  not  reached  delegations  but 
one  panelist  predicted  it  could  run  Into 
strong  opposition  from  the  United  States 
on  several  counts  but  particularly  because 
of  the  idea  of  having  a  third-world  repre- 
sentative ser/ing  in  the  second  highest  post 
in  the  United  Nations  hierarchy — he  would 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  General  with 
the  approval  of  the  Assembly. 

An  American  ofBcial  said  the  United  States 
Intended  to  give  the  report  its  closest  at- 
tention but  he  declined  to  comment  on  the 
recommendations  beyond  sajrlng  "They  pose 
some  problems." 

Other  saw  prospects  that  the  third-world 
countries  would  balk  over  the  emphasis  on 
negotiating  procedures  seeing  a  threat  to 
curb  their  numerical  voting  strength  al- 
though the  report  stipulates  that  the  Assem- 
bly could  go  on  vo,tlng  resolutions  as  long 
as  it  "takes  account "  of  the  private  concilia- 
tion efforts  being  tried  elsewhere. 

The  panel's  work  was  authorizei  by  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  of  January,  1975,  re- 
questing that  It  propose  structural  changes 


to  make  the  United  Nations  system  "fully 
capable  of  International  cooperation." 

The  resolution  called  for  a  broad  geo- 
graphical representation  on  the  panel,  which 
was  appointed  by  Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim  on  the  basis  of  nominations  by  govern- 
ments. China  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  panel 
but  declined. 

The  panel  sought  through  its  recommenda- 
tions to  enhance  the  standing  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  which  Is  listed  in 
the  Charter  as  one  of  the  major  organs  of  the 
world  organization.  However,  It  has  not  en- 
Joyed  high  prestige.  The  most  recent  ses- 
sion was  marked  by  high  rates  of  absenteeism 
among  the  54  members. 

In  Its  efforts  to  steer  away  from  the  voting 
contests  that  split  the  Assembly  membership 
into  seemingly  irreconcilable  camps,  the 
panel  recommended  that  the  Council  estab- 
lish small  negotiating  groups  to  deal  In  pri- 
vate with  deadlocked  key  Issues.  One  such 
might  be  the  continuing  dispute  over  com- 
pensation for  nationalized  foreign  proper- 
ties— an  issue  that  brought  on  a  major  dis- 
pute at  the  late  Assembly. 

The  small  groups  would  Include  represent- 
atives of  the  countries  most  deeply  Involved 
and  would  be  headed  by  a  prominent  individ- 
ual who  would  devote  full  time  to  trying  to 
bring  about  agreements,  traveling  as  neces- 
sary between  capitals  and  serving,  as  one  of- 
ficial suggested,  as  "a  Kissinger  for  economic, 
instead  of  political,  disputes." 

Each  such  negotiating  effort  would  be  11m- 
I  Ited  to  one  or  two  years  but  several  could  be 
I  tackled  simultaneously. 

'  The  panel  also  advocated  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  abolish 
at  least  eight  of  its  subsidiary  commissions. 
The  commission  on  the  status  of  women 
would  be  eliminated  along  with  the  commis- 
sions on  population,  social  development  and 
natural  resources.  The  Hiunan  Rights  Com- 
mission would  remain. 

The  business  formerly  handled  by  the 
others  would  be  dealt  with  directly  by  the 
Council,  thereby  avoiding  duplicating  de- 
bates. 

In  support  of  such  streamlining,  the  panel 
report  said  that  the  OoimcU,  as  It  currently 
operates,  "lacks  the  necessary  degree  of  au- 
thority," and  has  become  bogged  down  by 
unmanageable  documentation. 

As  part  of  the  proposed  structural  change, 
the  panel  recommended  that  the  Council  be 
given  a  new  role  In  organizing  the  economic 
matters  dealt  with  by  the  Assembly. 

They  proposed  that  the  Assembly's  Eco- 
nomic Committee  be  renamed  the  Committee 
on  Development  and  International  Economic 
Cooperation,  and  that  it  take  on  all  items 
currently  discussed  by  the  Social  Committee 
that  concern  development.  The  Social  Com- 
I  mlttee  would  be  left  mainly  with  human 
rights  matters  and  humanitarian  questions. 
Each  has  a  membership  of  138  countries. 

In  the  field  of  trade,  the  experts  proposed  a 
gradual  phasing  out  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  which 
was  organized  in  1964  by  the  poorer  countries 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  Western  doml- 
I  nation  of  the  existing  machinery  for  dealing 
'  with  trade  issues. 

In  proposing  the  new  post  of  director  gen- 
eral for  development,  the  panel  recommended 
that  the  duties  include  direct  charge  of  the 
existing  Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs — the  largest  in  the  United  Nations — 
and  that  the  present  post  of  Under  Secretary 
General  be  abolished. 

The  proposed  United  Nations  development 
authority,  it  was  recommended,  should  be 
managed  by  a  small  operations  board  of  18 
to  27  members  who  would  be  "equitably  bal- 
anced" between  countries  which  are  net 
donors  to  United  Nations  aid  programs,  and 
the  net  recipients  of  help. 

No  additional  increases  in  personnel  would 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  panel's  decisions. 


the  report  said.  However,  its  members  advo- 
cated a  major  effort  to  Improve  staff  per- 
sonnel policies. 

They  urged  competitive  examinations  for 
United  Nations  Job  candidates  and  the  pos- 
sible creation  of  a  staff  college  for  training 
officials  from  different  agencies  in  the  sys- 
tem. They  also  said  that  a  unified  system 
should  be  accepted  for  all  employees  in  re- 
gard to  recruitment  and  salaries. 

They  also  favored  employing  more  women 
in  nonclerical  positions  and  hiring  younger 
applicants  from  all  regions. 


NEEDED:  MORE  AID  FOR  DISASTER 
VICTIMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  2  weeks  farmers,  small  businessmen 
and  homeowners  in  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  have 
suffered  the  worst  disaster  ever  to  strike 
that  region.  I  personally  visited  the  area 
on  Monday  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  damage  by  helicopter  and  on 
the  ground.  What  I  saw  was  literally 
heartbreaking.  Crops  representing  in- 
vestments of  from  $75  to  $400  per  acre 
were  totally  destroyed  throughout  a  cor- 
ridor often  many  miles  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Large  scale,  if  not 
complete  destruction  extends  much  fur- 
ther, affecting  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres. 

Yesterday,  in  order  to  provide  some 
additional  help  for  victims  of  the  floods 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  and  of  similar 
disasters  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved 
a  bill,  which  is  similar  to  one  that  was 
adopted  eariier  this  year  by  the  Senate, 
including  two  provisions  in  particular. 
The  first  of  these  provisions  would  ex- 
tend from  7  years  to  20  years  the  period 
for  repayment  of  emergency  operating 
loans  to  farmers  at  the  current  5 -per- 
cent rate  of  interest.  The  second  provi- 
sion is  the  result  of  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Bob  Bergland  on 
the  floor  to  permit  the  Secretarj'  of  Agri- 
culture to  relax  certain  collateral  re- 
quirements in  the  case  of  young  or  be- 
ginning farmers  whose  security  was  itself 
destroyed  by  the  disaster. 

While  these  changes  in  the  law,  if  they 
are  maintained  in  conference  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President,  would  repre- 
sent a  step  forward  toward  assuring  that 
the  needs  of  disaster  victims  are  better 
met,  I  think  we  in  the  Congress  ought  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  enough  is  being 
done  in  this  area. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  approved  a  40-year 
$58  million  loan  to  Syria.  The  terms  of 
the  loan  include  a  10-year  grace  period 
during  which  the  interest  charged  would 
be  only  2  percent  with  a  3  percent  in- 
terest requirement  during  the  remaining 
30  years.  The  purpose  of  the  loan  was. 
incidentally,  to  expand  the  water  supply 
for  Damascus  and  to  improve  agricul- 
tural inputs  and  credit. 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  always  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  countries  that  are  desperately  in 
need  of  help.  But  with  respect  to  certain 
loans,  I  have  been  critical,  particularly 
in  cases  like  Syria,  a  country  that  seems 
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to  find  all  of  the  money  it  needs  for 
arms  purchases  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  that  this  latest  loan  to  Syria 
raises  an  important  question  about  the 
relationship  between  spending  programs 
that  are  blatantly  geopolitical  and  mili- 
tary in  nature  and  those  designed  to 
provide  some  justice  for  our  own  people 
at  home.  More  specifically,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  farmers  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  who  have  broken  their 
backs  and  have  now  lost  their  shirts 
trying  to  grow  the  food  this  country 
needs,  why  the  Syrians  should  be  able 
to  get  2  or  3  percent  loans  with  a  40 -year 
repayment  period  when  the  best  we  can 
do  for  disaster  victims  in  Minnesota  is 
a  5  percent  loan  spread  over  a  maximum 
of  20  years.  I  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  justice  of  that 
approach. 

If  we  can  afford  to  lay  out  $58  million 
for  the  water  supply  in  Damascus,  surely 
we  can  afford  to  invest  the  funds  that 
are  needed  to  control  future  flooding  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
productive  agricultural  regions  in  the 
United  States.  The  flood  control  problem 
along  the  border  between  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  is  not  a  new  problem.  We 
have  known  about  it  for  at  least  17  years. 
Proposals  for  projects,  like  the  Wild  Rice 
River  Dam,  have  been  under  considera- 
tion for  a  decade  or  more.  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  delay;  and  in  the  com- 
petition for  limited  Federal  funds,  the 
dam  has  not  yet  been  built.  Now  the 
evidence  of  the  cost  of  misplaced  priori- 
ties and  inaction  are  all  too  clear.  And 
the  losers  are  not  only  the  farm  families 
and  communities  that  are  directly  af- 
fected, but  also  consumers  throughout 
the  country  who  rely  on  the  valley  for 
sugar,  for  wheat,  for  potatoes  and  other 
essential  agricultural  products. 

I  hope  that  out  of  the  tragic  disaster 
of  the  past  2  weeks  we  will  have  learned 
a  lesson.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  see 
fit  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  move 
forward  on  the  Wild  Rice  River  Dam 
and  other  essential  flood  control  projects 
in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

Furthermore,  the  formula  for  deter- 
mination of  disaster  payments  under  the 
1973  farm  bill  should  be  liberalized  by 
updating  the  Federal  acreage  allotments. 
Finally,  I  think  a  reduction  in  the  in- 
terest rates  for  disaster  loans,  while  it 
may  be  difficult  to  achieve  in  time  to 
help,  is  definitely  in  order. 

The  loan  to  Syria  is  only  one  example 
of  why  we  need  to  restore  a  better  bal- 
ance in  the  way  in  which  Federal  dollars 
are  being  spent.  And  I  believe  that  the 
tone  to  begin  is  now. 


FEA:  IN  THE  DARK— H 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
mimstration  was  doing  an  "information 
survey"  of  the  problem  of  electric  utility 
construction  and  output. 

This  Information  survey  apparently 
involves  only  FEA  representatives  and 
we  utility  companies.  There  is  either  no 
or  belated  notice  to  officials  of  State  gov- 

f,fi^°^'  ^^^^^  "^^y  have  laws  covering 
u"Uty  construction,  or  to  local  groups  in- 


terested as  they  are  in  Montana  in  the 
problems  of  strip  mining  and  coal  gasi- 
fication. 

I  said  yesterday  that  as  I  had  addi- 
tional information  on  the  FEA  saving 
energy  by  working  in  the  dark.  I  would 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Today  I  have  for  the  Record  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  FEA  information 
survey  by  the  President  of  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  It  appeared  in  the  Helena, 
Mont.,  Independent  Record  of  Sunday, 
July  6.  The  article  quotes  the  company 
president  as  saying  that  the  survey 
team  would  find  in  Montana  a  "pile  of 
redtape  as  high  as  Montana's  big  sky" 
and  that  he  hoped  the  President's  task 
force  could  find  a  way  to  cut  it.  The  "pile 
of  redtape"  to  which  the  company  offi- 
cial refers  is  provided  for  by  State  law. 

Two  days  after  the  PEA  "information 
survey"  was  announced  by  the  utility 
concerned,  the  FEA  got  around  to  issuing 
a  press  release  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  article  and  the  FEA  press  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEA  Wants  To  Know  About  Colstrip 

Delays 
Butte. — A  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(FEA)  survey  team  will  begin  investigation 
next  week  into  delays  in  construction  of 
Montana  electric  generating  plants,  specifi- 
cally the  proposed  Colstrip  units  3  and  4. 
The  team,  said  Montana  Power  president 
Joe  McElwaln.  will  gather  Information  for 
use  by  a  federal  task  force  formed  by  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford  "to  discover  Impediments 
to  the  completion  of  electric  utility  plants 
and  to  take  steps  to  relieve  this  particular 
situation  whenever  possible." 

Colstrip  is  the  site  of  two  350-megawatt 
generating  units  and  the  proposed  site  of 
two  additional  units  of  700  megawatts, 
planned  by  the  Montana  Power  Co.  and  four 
other  Northwest  utilities. 

McElwaln  pointed  out  that  delays  in  con- 
struction of  generating  plants  are  being  in- 
vestigated throughout  the  nation.  "Utilities 
are  experiencing  delays,  caused  by  problems 
that  range  from  regulatory  foot-dragging  to 
financial,  to  unreesonable  environmental 
restrictions." 

The  power  company  president  pointed  out 
that  his  company  would  be  bound  twice  by 
the  1973  Utilities  Act,  which  would  require 
compliance  with  environmental  standards 
before  operation,  as  well  as  during  it. 

McElwaln  said  he  believed  that  Investiga- 
tion by  the  FEA  survey  team  would  discover 
a  "pile  of  red  tape  as  high  as  Montana's  big 
sky",  and  that  he  hoped  the  President's  task 
force  could  find  a  way  to  cut  it. 

Federal  Energy  News, 
Washington.  DC,  July  8, 1975. 
Teams  To  StmvEY  Powebplant  Construction 
Problems 

Seventy  utility  companies  which  are  ex- 
periencing delays  In  construction  of  vital 
new  facilities  will  be  surveyed  to  determine 
the  source  of  their  problems,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  announced  today. 

Utilities  with  three  or  more  problem  plants 
wUl  be  visited  by  FEA  survey  teams  this 
week,  and  representatives  of  other  major 
utilities  wUl  meet  with  agency  officials  at 
FEA  regional  offices  July  14  and  15,  to  pro- 
vide needed  data. 

FEA  Administrator  Frank  G.  Zarb  said, 
"the  purpose  of  this  survey  Is  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  base  of  Information  for  a 
task  force  (members  yet  to  be  named)   on 


utUlty  construction  problems  which  will  be- 
gin operation  on  August  1." 

The  task  force  was  recommended  by  the 
Presidents  Labor-Management  Committee 
in  its  recent  meeting  at  the  White  House, 
and  the  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
President  Ford. 

'Because  powerplant  expansion  Is  a  nec- 
essary forerunner  of  an  improved  national 
electrical  energy  capacity,  these  construc- 
tion problems  take  on  major  significance," 
Mr.  Zarb  said.  "We  are  pleased  to  assist 
the  task  force  in  gathering  this  necessary 
information." 

Key  executives  of  major  utilities  have 
pledged  their  support  to  the  data  collection 
effort.  Other  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce  and  In- 
terior, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  are  provid- 
ing vital  assistance.  Industry  suppliers 
architectural  engineering  firms,  and  invest- 
ment bankers  will  meet  with  FEA  represent- 
atlves  this  week. 

Cooperation  from  the  public  and  private 
sectors  will  make  this  program  a  major  step 
toward  resolving  the  long-range  problems 
confronting  the  future  development  of 
utilities,  Administrator  Zarb  noted. 


RENEW  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  200  years 
ago  a  war  was  fought  because  citizens 
of  a  country  were  required  to  support  a 
government  in  which  they  were  forbid- 
den to  participate.  "No  taxation  without 
representation"  became  the  battle  cry  of 
a  new  nation — a  new  democracy 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  in  too 
many  areas  of  our  country  today  the 
words  "no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion" still  have  meaning.  In  too  many 
areas  of  our  country  today  taxpaylng 
citizens  are  denied  or  discouraged  from 
voting.  In  too  many  areas  of  our  country 
today  taxpaying  citizens  are  hindered  in 
seeking  elective  office. 

In  1965,  Congress  made  a  bold  effort 
to  end  this  system  of  taxation  vithout 
representation  once  and  for  all  by  enact- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Thatlaw  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  finally  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  vote  to  black  Ameri- 
cans and  other  minorities.  It  will  expire 
August  6  of  this  year,  unless  renewed. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  now  the 
job  is  finished.  That  we  have  done  all  we 
can.  That  there  is  nothing  left. 

I  disagree,  Mr.  President.  The  law 
should  be  extended  and  not  be  permitted 
to  die.  It  should  also  be  expanded. 

Yes,  we  have  nominally  guaranteed 
the  right  to  vote  to  all  Americans.  How- 
ever, we  mu£t  remain  ever  vigilant  that 
that  right  remains  protected.  Only  by 
continuing  to  provide  for  Federal  inspec- 
tors and  Federal  control  in  areas  where 
voting  discrimination  occurred  can  we 
truly  say  it  can  never  happen  again. 

There  is  more  to  be  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Voter  registration  among  southern 
blacks  has  increased  dramatically  since 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  became  law  10 
years  ago.  Many  barriers  still  exist — bar- 
riers to  registration,  voting,  and  can- 
didacy. For  instance,  although  blacks 
make  up  25.8  percent  of  the  population 
in  the  seven  southern  States  affected  by 
the  act,  they  hold  only  2.5  percent  of  the 
State  senate  seats.  Furthermore,  they 
may  be  subtle  forms  of  discrimination 
such  as  inconvenient  hours  for  registra- 
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tion,  discourtesy  at  the  registration  office 
or  inadequate  polling  places.  There  are 
other  obstacles  to  candidacy  such  as 
filing  fees  and  informal  qualifying  re- 
quirements. 

Since  enacting  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  we  have  become  cognizant  of 
the  problems  which  other  minorities  en- 
counter in  attempting  to  vote.  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  Ricans.  and  Indians 
may  face  even  greater  hurdles  than  black 
Americans  because  of  the  additional  lan- 
guage difficulty.  They,  too,  have  rights. 
And  they,  too,  must  be  protected. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act — 
legislation  which  the  Senate  will  short- 
ly consider — I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  strongest  bill  possible. 

As  Chief  Justice  Warren  stated  in  dis- 
cussing the  act  after  it  was  first  passed: 

Hopefully,  millions  of  Americans  will  now 
be  able  to  participate  for  the  first  time  on 
an  equal  basis  in  the  government  in  which 
they  live.  We  may  finally  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  truly  "the  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged"  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

His  words  describe  the  15th  amend- 
ment. They  are  as  true  today  as  when 
Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  them.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  time  than 
now — as  we  approach  the  Bicentennial 
year  of  a  Nation  founded  on  the  principle 
of  "no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion"— that  we  assure  that  the  mandate 
of  the  15th  amendment  is  carried  out  and 
that  each  citizen  may  freely  cast  his  or 
her  vote  or  seek  elective  office. 


NOW,  NOW  MR.  ECONOMIST,  DO 
NOT  BE  AFRAID 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Hel- 
ler, regents'  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  during  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. He  forcefully  points  out  that  the 
administration's  cry  of  "go  slow  on  the 
economic  recovery"  needlessly  consigns 
many  millions  of  Americans  to  continued 
unemployment  and  underemployment. 
He  laments  that  Arthur  Burns'  monetary 
policy  of  restraint  can  create  the  "crowd- 
ing out"  he  purports  to  fear.  He  shows 
that  the  Ford  vetoes  of  growth  generating 
legislation  evidence  a  basic  lack  of  faith 
in  our  economy's  ability  to  climb  out  of 
the  deep  pit  of  this  recession  at  a  pace 
faster  than  a  crawl. 

The  administration's  stance  in  these 
matters  deeply  disturbs  me,  and  I  think 
that  Dr.  Heller  demonstrates  that  their 
views  and  actions  are  not  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  Americans.  I  share  Dr. 
Heller's  opinion  that  we  can  climb  out  of 
this  recession  fairly  rapidly  without  gen- 
erating a  new  round  of  inflation.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  30,  19751 

Now,  Now  Mr.  Economist,  Don't  Be  AFRAm 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Minneapolis. — The  fear  of  Inflation  is  still 
8o  dominant  in  Washington  today  that  it  is 
evidently  destroying  policymakers'  faith  in 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  American 
economy  and  blinding  their  sensitivity  to  the 
growing  plight  of  the  unemployed. 

Transfixed  by  thU  fear,  the  White  House 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  are 
greeting  the  early  signs  of  modest  recovery 
from  this  deepest  of  all  postwar  recessions  as 
If  prosperity  were  Just  around  the  corner, 
the  hellflres  of  a  new  Infiation  were  about  to 
engulf  us,  and  let  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most, the  jobless. 

If  that  somewhat  Inflamed  statement  of 
the  case  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve,  how  are  we  to  interpret  the 
following  actions  and  statements? 

Item:  President  Ford  justified  his  veto  of 
the  emergency  jobs  bill  last  month  in  good 
part  on  grounds  that  economic  recovery 
would  be  well  along  by  the  end  of  1975  and 
much  of  the  bill's  Impact  would  not  be  felt 
untU  1976.  Yet,  the  White  House  itself  ex- 
pects unemployment  to  average  Just  under 
8  per  cent  in  1976 — higher  than  the  worst 
unemployment  levels  in  any  of  the  five  pre- 
vious postwar  recessions. 

Item:  In  his  midyear  budget  review,  the 
President  nonetheless  projects  a  dead  stop  to 
the  tax  cut  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  clips 
89  billion  off  of  the  already-modest  expendi- 
ture total  approved  under  the  new  Congres- 
sional budget  procedures.  He  would  thereby 
turn  budget  stimulus  into  budget  restriction. 

Item:  On  Meet  The  Press  on  May  25, 
Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, suggested  that  "the  thing  to  do  now 
is  to  sit  back  for  a  little  while.  .  .  ."  Subse- 
quently, James  Lynn,  the  budget  director, 
and  William  Simon.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
lury,  added  their  voices  to  this  litany  of  little 
Ifaith. 

In  other  words,  ignore  the  abysmal  level 
of  the  economy,  and  look  only  at  its  upward 
jdlrectlon — lean  against  the  oh-so-gentle 
Ssephyrs  of  recovery  as  if  they  were  harbingers 
of  hot  new  blasts  of  inflation. 

Ignore  the  8  per  cent  drop  in  real  G.N.P. 
from  its  late- 1973  peak  (twice  as  big  a  drop 
as  in  any  previous  postwar  recession)  and  the 
6  per  cent  growth  of  our  productive  potential 
In  the  meanwhile.  That  is.  Ignore  the  forces 
that  have  opened  up  a  yawning  chasm  of 
$200  billion  a  year  between  what  the  U.S. 
economy  Is  producing  and  what  it  could  be 
producing. 

Ignore  the  Administration's  own  projec- 
tion of  an  anemic  6  per  cent  of  G.N.P. 
recovery — versus  8.5  per  cent  in  1954-55;  9 
per  cent  in  1958-59,  and  7.5  per  cent  In 
1960-61 — and  complacently  settle  for  the 
weakest  of  recoveries  from  our  deepest  of 
recessions. 

Ignore  the  nearly  ten-million  Job-seeking 
and  discouraged  workers. 

Ignore  the  clear  evidence  that  infiation 
Is  abating: 

Excess  demand  has  long  since  been  re- 
placed by  excess  supply — far  too  few  dollars 
are  chasing  too  many  goods. 

Wages  have  not  exploded,  so  cost-push  Is 
less  than  expected  and  is  about  to  abate  as 
productivity  Jumps  and  average  wage  in- 
creases slow  down  In  the  face  of  woefully 
weak  labor  markets. 

External-shock  infiation — the  food  and  oil 
price  explosions  and  dollar  devaluations  that 
accounted  for  some  60  per  cent  of  the  mon- 
strous 1973-74  inflation — is  subsiding.  Ex- 
cept for  the  game  of  oU  price  leapfrog  that 
the  President  and  the  Shah  of  Iran  are  play- 
ing. It  should  not  rise  to  plague  us  in  the 
mid-seventies. 


In  short,  ignore  the  facts  that  Inflation 
is  clearly  waning  and  that  the  fragile  flower 
of  economic  rebound  in  the  second  half  of 
1975  has  to  be  cultivated,  nurtured,  and 
fertilized  lest  it  wilt  or  die  In  1976. 

It  would  be  at  least  reassuring  If  one 
could  believe  that  the  White  House  and 
Federal  Reserve  were  working  toward  a  con- 
servative but  defensible  goal  like  trading 
off  fiscal  restraint  for  an  expansionary  mone- 
tary policy,  i.e.,  pursuing  a  policy  of  expan- 
sion that  would  tilt  the  economy  toward 
the  easier  money,  lower  interest  rates,  and 
lubricated  capital  markets  needed  to  help 
revive  housing  and  ease  our  longer-term 
capital  and  capacity  pinches.  No  such  thing. 
It's  a  policy  of  cry  havoc  on  inflation  and 
go  slow  on  expansion  of  any  kind. 

What,  then,  should  be  done? 

First,  Mr.  Burns  and  the  Fed  should  firmly 
pledge  to  hold  interest  rates  at  or  below 
present  levels  for  the  next  six  to  nine 
months.  That  will  still  leave  plenty  of  time 
to  put  on  the  monetary  brakes  before  a  new 
inflation  threatens  us. 

Congress  should  speedily  re-enact  the  $12 
to  $13  billion  of  the  1975  tax  reduction  that 
Is  not  of  a  one-shot  nature  and  quickly 
approve  an  expanded  public  service  jobs 
program  and  new  antirecession  grants  to 
hardpressed  cities  and  states,  programs  that 
would  self-destruct  as  unemployment  drops 
to  tolerable  levels. 

Third,  President  Ford  should  declare  his 
flrm  faith  in  the  U.S.  economy's  capacity  for 
long  and  sustained  expansion  and  his  deter- 
mination to  put  recovery  in  high  gear.  He 
should  promptly  assure  the  country  that  he 
will  not  let  oil-price  increases  refuel  inflation 
and  retard  recovery. 

After  a  year  of  robust  recovery  at,  say, 
an  8  per  cent  clip  under  these  policies,  what 
will  the  policymakers  see? 

Unemployment  still  well  over  7  per  cent. 

Excess  capacity  galore — perhaps  one-quar- 
ter of  our  manufacturing  capacity  lying  idle 
Instead  of  today's  one-third. 

Inflation  still  subsiding  or  at  least  in 
check. 

Budget  deflclts  falling  and  interest  rates 
remaining  at  moderate  levels. 

Then,  in  good  season,  they  can  take  an- 
other look  and  see  whether  the  fear  of  infla- 
tion Justifies  braking  the  recovery.  But  to 
retard  the  spark  of  recovery  at  its  first  gleam- 
ing, as  we  are  now  doing.  Is  an  exercise 
in  the  economics  of  fear,  an  act  of  little  faith 
and  less  compassion. 


EDUCATION    COMMISSIONER    BELL 
SPEAKS  ON  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  T.  H.  Bell,  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  has  made  a  strong  and  de- 
cisive commitment  to  the  great  value  of 
the  arts  in  education.  In  a  recent  speech 
to  the  Utah  Alliance  for  Arts  Education, 
Commissioner  Bell  left  no  doubt  of  his 
keen  understanding  of  the  role  the  arts 
can  and  should  play  in  the  lives  of  all 
Americans,  especially  our  young. 

Commissioner  Bell — almost  uniquely 
among  Federal  education  leaders — has 
recognized  not  only  that  the  arts  be- 
long in  our  schools,  but  that  they  belong 
at  the  core  of  the  curriculum.  Ideally, 
they  are  not  peripheral,  but  central,  and 
can  demonstrably  improve  education  in 
our  public  schools. 

I  applaud  the  Commissioner  for  this 
very  hopeful  statement,  and  I  ask  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Arts:  Leaven  in  Otjk  Lives* 

(By  T.  H.  Bell,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Utah  Alliance 
for  Arts  Education,  and  friends  .  .  . 

I  am  all  too  aware  that  the  arts  have 
little  appeal  to  most  people  as  a  basic  or 
a  priority  in  education.  That's  where  the 
National  Alliance,  and  State  Alliances  like 
yours,  come  in  ...  to  make  It  apparent  to 
all  just  how  basic  the  arts  really  are — basic 
to  successful  living,  basic  to  understanding 
and  enjoying  the  world  and  finding  a  place 
in  it,  and  thus  basic  to  education. 

While  many  associations  have  long  been 
working  in  specific  fields  of  the  arts,  the 
National  and  State  alliances  are  the  first  to 
center  attention  on  education  In  the  arts 
for  every  child,  regardless  of  his  or  her  per- 
sonal tastes  or  talents. 

The  National  Alliance  got  Its  start  2  years 
ago  at  the  symbolic  heart  of  this  country's 
cultural  awareness,  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington.  The  center,  the  Education  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  various  national 
arts  education  associations  joined  to  set  it  up 
in  response  to  a  mandate  of  Congress. 

Congress'  mandate  was  to  make  the  Cen- 
ter's performances  more  available  to  stu- 
dents and  youth,  to  encourage  students  and 
youth  to  take  advantage  of  the  Center's 
services,  and  in  other  ways  to  create  a  na- 
tional symbol  of  the  arts  that  would  help 
to  dramatize  the  need  for  expanded  educa- 
tion in  the  arts. 

One  way  the  Alliance  chose  to  carry  out 
Congress'  direction  was  to  encourage  repre- 
sentative leaders  in  the  arts  in  each  State  to 
set  up  an  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  was  to  organize  a 
State  alliance  which  would  press  for  the  day 
when  the  arts  would  become  an  integral  part 
of  education  in  every  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  in  the  State. 

Now  State  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
Committees  which  include  representation 
from  State  Arts  Councils  have  plans  that 
go  far  beyond  the  National  Alliance's  early 
hopes. 

Utah,  I  am  proud  to  say.  Is  one  State  that 
has  been  ahead  of  the  van.  This  first  state- 
wide conference  on  the  arts  is  one  proof  of 
thU,  and  so  is  the  festival  of  the  arts  that 
you  are  holding  all  this  week.  We  all  owe 
thanks  to  Dr.  Walter  D.  Talbot  for  making 
this  possible.  He  brought  together  all  the 
arts  resources  of  the  State  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Utah's  AAE  has  been  responsible  for  much 
that  will  reinforce  the  arts  throughout  the 
State.  I  hear  that,  among  other  things : 

It  is  sponsoring  a  retreat  on  the  arts  In 
education  for  school  superintendents,  board 
members,  teachers  and  advisors,  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  arts  in  the 
schools. 

It  sent  the  Golden  Spike  Youth  Symphony 
to  the  Kennedy  Center  in  May,  as  its  part  of 
the  National  Showcase  for  the  Arts,  and  a 
regional  high  school  group  raised  the  $20,000 
necessary  to  enable  the  symphony  to  make 
the  trip. 

U  is  cosponsoring  a  large  conference  called 
Open  Your  Life  to  the  Arts." 

1  must  also  mention  the  splendid  way 
Utah  is  bringing  artists  and  poets  into  its 
schools,  with  the  poets,  for  example,  print- 
ing the  work  of  their  elementary  students 
lor  every  child  to  see.  The  best  poems,  I  un- 
aeretand,  are  published  in  hard  cover. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  is  news  to  you.  for 
you  were  the  ones  to  bring  it  about.   Ifs 

'Prepared  for  conference  of  the  Utah  Al- 
l^,^  ^°^  ^^  Education;  Park  City.  Utah, 
grtl  25.   1975,   10:00  a.m.  MDT   (12  noon 


Just  that,  as  a  fellow  Utahan,  1  want  to  share 
with  you  my  pride  in  what  you  are  doing. 

I  think  we  need  to  remind  ourselves,  how- 
ever, that — regardless  of  what  Utah  or  any 
other  State  does  in  arts  education — the 
money  needed  for  teachers  in  the  arts,  and 
for  such  things  as  centers  in  which  young 
people  can  work  and  make  discoveries,  will 
not  be  forthcoming  unless  national  attention 
is  focused  on  the  arts. 

Last  October  arts  education  leaders  from 
42  State  departments  of  education  met  at 
Kennedy  Center  with  staff  members  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  artists,  community 
leaders,  and  State  arts  council  leaders  to 
discuss  State  plans  for  comprehensive  arts 
education. 

State  plans  then  conceived  were  an  at- 
tempt to  outline  strategies  for  change  in 
arts  education  that  would  call  for  great 
readjustment  In  the  attitudes  of  teachers 
and  for  new  collaborations  between  edu- 
cators and  artists.  The  State  arts  teams — 
the  State  alliances  and  arts  councils — seemed 
to  emerge  as  potent  forces,  and  much  of 
what  went  on  was  encouraging. 

Comprehensive  planning  in  the  arts  Is 
not  so  revolutionary  as  It  sounds.  For  In- 
stance, the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art 
in  New  York  has  brought  it  all  together  for 
young  people  with  special  talents  for  40 
years.  Several  progressive  private  schools 
have  placed  small  groups  of  12-year-olds  in 
regular  college  preparatory  courses  that  are 
nevertheless  closely  related  to  fairly  inten- 
sive fine  arts  courses,  so  that  Greek  art  Is 
explored  and  sketched  by  students  while  they 
study  the  Greek  dramatists  in  literature 
courses. 

But  In  most  public  schools  art  has  been 
thought  of  as  extra-curricular,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  make  at  least  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  arts  have  not  been  available  for 
all  students. 

The  lack  of  early  arts  awareness  and  ex- 
periment shows  up  in  many  of  our  national 
attitudes.  We  tend  to  give  greater  rewards 
to  businessmen  than  to  even  front-rank 
painters,  dancers,  or  musicians.  Most  of  our 
values  seem  to  be  centered  around  so-called 
practical  matters — on  the  everlasting  pro- 
duction of  material  things  and  the  machines 
of  destruction,  or  the  proliferation  of  gim- 
micks that  have  neither  useful  nor  orna- 
mental value. 

I  enjoy  the  words  of  Alexander  Calder,  the 
American  sculptor  whose  mobiles  and  stabiles 
have  added  so  much  to  the  gaiety  of  open 
city  spaces.  Calder  said : 

"The  gay  and  the  Joyous,  when  I  can  hit 
it  right,  are  there  .  .  .  they  call  me  a  playboy, 
you  know.  I  want  to  make  things  that  are 
fun  to  look  at.  that  have  no  propaganda 
value  whatsoever.  I'm  frank  to  say  that  In 
religious  pictures  what  moves  me  Is  the 
plastic  form  or  the  wonderful  colors  .  .  .  my 
friend  Peter  Blume  wants  to  say  something. 
I  don't.  Who  comes  out  best?" 

Many  of  our  young  people  have  shown  that 
they  are  unhappily  aware  of  the  crass  em- 
phasis of  our  society.  This  situation  has  led 
many  of  them  to  seek  the  deeply  personal 
satisfactions  of  the  arts,  if  only  on  an  avoca- 
tlonal  or  part-time  basis. 

In  fact.  In  a  time  of  lowered  economic 
expectations,  it  is  interstlng  to  realize  that 
in  a  Gallup  poll  of  occupational  preferences 
among  college  students  35  percent  of  those 
polled  expressed  an  Interest  in  pursuing  a 
career  in  the  arts. 

The  arts — once  one  has  tasted  them — are 
not  hard  to  sell.  Even  in  small  doses,  they  are 
catalysts  for  the  greatest  moments  of  self- 
discovery,  the  most  thrilling  pleasures.  The 
practice  of  an  art — any  art — calls  for  the 
fullest  coordination  of  all  of  one's  faculties, 
mental,  physical,  and  emotional,  and  the 
finest  art  product  Is  the  result  of  the  fusion 
of  all  these  at  their  most  Intense  pitch.  One 
more  quality  Is  especially  the  province  of 
the  artist:  Intuition.  It  Is  through  the  gift 


of  Intuition  that  artists  of  all  ages  have  been 
the  forecasters  and  prophets  ...  as  well  as 
the  Cassandras. 

It  is  up  to  the  Alliance,  I  believe,  to  sur- 
vey and  document  the  arts  educational  po- 
tential of  this  country.  Much  is  needed. 
Teachers  need  access  to  refresher  courses  in 
the  arts.  More  art-trained  teachers  have  to 
be  guided  to  States  that  need  them,  away 
from  the  big  eastern  cities.  Young  people 
need  workshops  In  which  to  experiment  with 
art  media,  with  musical  instruments,  with 
new  art  forms  for  television  and  radio,  movies 
end  still  photography.  Art  is  not  a  spectator 
sport,  and  the  early  years  are  the  ones  in 
which  to  develop  the  needed  sensitivities.  The 
National  Alliance  can  help  with  this.  But 
people  in  the  States  must  do  their  part  too — 
as  they  did  in  Connecticut,  one  case  I  hap- 
pen to  know  about. 

In  Connecticut  the  elementary  principals 
of  all  schools  were  drawn  together  for  the 
first  time  last  year  through  an  arts  confer- 
ence. Robert  Saimders,  arts  consultant  for 
the  State  pointed  out  that  title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
which  provided  for  supplementary  education 
centers  and  services,  had  ceased  to  exist  as 
such — and,  with  it,  the  source  of  much  of 
the  money  the  State  was  using  for  arts  edu- 
cation. However,  he  went  on,  the  State  could 
use  Federal  revenue  sharing  money  to  con- 
tinue arts  education  if  it  chose.  It  would 
take  some  persuading.  To  do  this  persuading, 
Connecticut  teachers  of  all  the  various  forms 
of  art  worked  together  for  the  first  time  In 
a  lobby  for  the  arts  at  the  State  capital. 

In  Connecticut's  case,  the  necessity  to  work 
together  for  comprehensive  art  education  was 
the  result  of  economic,  rather  than  philo- 
sophical, forces.  Nevertheless,  it  worked  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  since  through 
cooperation  the  interlocking  relationships  of 
the  arts  were  discerned.  It  became  easier  to 
see  how  a  poem  that  a  youngster  had  written 
might  be  Interpreted  by  himself  or  by  an- 
other into  a  dance  movement,   into  music. 

Mention  of  music  brings  me  to  a  quotation 
from  a  beautiful  but  angry  speech  on  music 
education  by  Murry  Sldlin,  resident  conduc- 
tor of  the  National  Symphony,  at  the  first 
National  Conference  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties in  the  Black  Hills  last  October. 

"After  35  years  of  young  peoples'  con- 
certs," Sidlin  said,  "We  have  not  Increased 
the  numbers  of  our  concert  hall  audiences, 
and  in  every  community  the  symphony  or- 
chestra Is  in  desperate  financial  trouble  .  .  . 
■We  play  to  100,000  kids'  Is  the  general  boast, 
but  do  the  evaluations  take  into  account  the 
extent  to  which  one  45-  or  50-minute  exper- 
ience every  third  or  fifth  year  creates  musical 
interest?  Additionally,  there  is  rarely  a 
chance  for  a  child  to  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  musicians,  the  conductor,  and 
a  composer." 

The  aim  of  the  conference  at  South  Da- 
kota's Black  Hills  College,  sponsored  by  the 
Denver  Regional  Office  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, was  stated  In  the  conference  theme — 
"Humanizing  the  Public  Schools  Through 
Arts  and  Humanities,  Gifted  and  Talented 
Programs."  The  outstanding  artists,  writers, 
musicians,  and  critics  who  addressed  the 
conference  all  made  It  clear  that  the  arts 
were  for  everyone  and  that  surely  no  gifted 
or  talented  humanists  could  emerge  unless 
opportunities  through  the  arts  were  open  to 
all,  not  Just  to  the  uniquely  talented. 

This  year  the  cause  of  the  arts  Is  being 
forwarded  nationally  by: 

The  college  music  festival,  built  around 
two  American  composers,  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg  and  Chares  Ives,  held  at  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

A  one-week  festival  of  the  arts  at  Kennedy 
Center  this  fall,  showing  paintings,  poetry, 
and  performing  arts  groups  from  many 
States,  with  each  artistic  submission 
screened  by  Its  own  State  AAE  committee. 
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The  7th  American  college  theatre  festival 
Just  completed  at  the  Center. 

Congress  authorized  $750,000  a  year  for  the 
AAE  program  under  the  Special  Projects 
Act  of  1974.  but  no  money  was  appropriated 
for  It.  We  hope  It  will  be  next  year. 

State  Departments  of  Education  were  able 
to  get  up  to  $10,000  for  arts  education  last 
year  out  of  $500,000  In  discretionary  money 
that  I  had  available  to  me.  Thirty-eight 
States  requested  a  share.  A  somewhat  smaller 
amount  has  been  made  available  this  year 
to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  support  of  State 
AAE  projects.  In  addition,  out  of  my  1974 
and  1975  discretionary  funds,  $1  million  was 
set  aside  each  year  to  promote  intercultural 
programming  in  the  arts. 

All  of  this  sounds  like  more  hope  than 
money,  but  what  Individual  States  have  done 
is  proof  that  it  can  be  done,  and  done  well. 
All  it  takes  are  citizens  convinced  that  a  life 
without  the  arts  is  dry  Indeed  and  lacking 
in  communication.  As  Robert  Shaw  said  re- 
cently: "The  arts  exist  to  convey  that  which 
otherwise  cannot  be  conveyed.  The  more 
surely  a  person  discovers  himself,  the  more 
he  can  reach  others." 

We  can  never  do  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  years  of  American  neglect  of  all  that  now 
appesirs  to  be  most  worthwhile  in  living. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  our  civili- 
zation will  not  be  remembered  for  its  toasters 
and  teevees  nearly  so  much  as  for  its  written 
and  painted  records. 

Prank  Lloyd  Wright  once  said:  "The  com- 
mon man  ...  is  the  enemy  of  ciUture.  Cul- 
ture Is  made  for  him  .  .  .  but  In  spite  of  him, 
because  he  believes  only  what  he  sees,  and 
he  sees  only  what  he  can  put  his  hands  on. 
We've  missed  culture  somewere  along  the 
way." 

I  quote  Prank  Lloyd  Wright  only  because 
he  couldn't  be  more  wrong.  The  arts  are  for 
the  common  man — to  enrich  his  life,  to  give 
It  depth  and  color. 

AAE  and  all  the  young  people  of  the 
U.S.A.  are  giving  the  He  to  Wright,  as  did 
the  modern  American  artists  of  the  past  25 
years.  Those  of  us  in  education  have  to  speed 
the  process  along. 


SENATE  AND  HOUSE  MEMBERS  TO 
HONOR  SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  reception  in  honor  of  Mr.  Al- 
exandr  Solzhenit^yn  en  Tuesday.  July 
15,  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Caucus  Room,  318,  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  will  make  a  short  state- 
ment at  about  2 :  30  p.m. 

The  invitation  to  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn, 
which  Senators  Btoen  and  Case  joined 
me  in  initiating,  was  extended  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  25  Senators. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  sent  to  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  Wednesday  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Mr.  SoLZHENrrsYN:  We  wish  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  you  to  meet  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tJnlted  States  Senate  here  at  the 
Capitol  for  a  reception  In  your  honor  on 
Tuesday,  July  15,  at  2:00  P.M. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  we  would  like  to  convey  their  ad- 
miration and  respect  and  our  own,  for  your 
literary  work  and  your  courageous  support 
for  human  rights.  For  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who.«e  origins  can  be  traced 
to  every  continent,  your  devotion  to  indi- 
vidual liberty  has  been  particularly  stirring. 
It  would  be  an  honor  for  us  to  express  to 
you  personally — and  through  you  to  the 
many  who  are  still  struggling  for  the  free- 
doms which  we  in  America  sometimes  take 


for  granted — our  appreciation  for  the  way 
your  efforts  have  enriched  the  life  and  for- 
tified the  spirit  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senator  Jo- 
seph R.  Biden,  Jr.,  Senator  Dale  Bump- 
ers. Senator  Prank  Church,  Senator 
John  Glenn,  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan,  Senator  John  O. 
Pastore,  Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff, 
Senator  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Senator 
Richard  Stone,  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr. 
Senator  Clifford  Case,  Senator  Bill  Brock, 
Senator  James  L.  Buckley,  Senator 
Jesse  Helms,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts, 
Senator  Bob  Packwood,  Senator  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  Jr.,  Senator  Richard  S. 
Schwelker,  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  Sen- 
ator Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Senator  Lowell 
P.  Welcker,  Jr.,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond. 


U.S.  NEWS  REPORTS  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  CONVENTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering 
the  opening  remarks  to  the  convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  which  met  in  Washington 
from  June  16  through  18. 

The  federation  is  the  largest  of  the 
U.S.  small  business  organizations,  with 
a  membership  of  approximately  420,000. 
Several  thousand  attended  this  meeting. 

In  my  view,  the  independent  business 
community  has  been  a  "sleeping  giant" 
over  the  years.  It  has  just  recently  be- 
gun to  make  the  country  aware  of  its 
presence  and  significance. 

According  to  definitions  developed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration — on 
an  industry-by-industry  basis— smaller 
^  business  accounts  for  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  nearly  13  million  U.S.  enter- 
'  prises;  employs  more  than  half  of  the 
people  in  the  private  labor  force;  and 
produces  43  percent  of  the  output  of 
business  and  one-third  of  the  entire  gross 
national  product. 

It  is  thus  gratifying  that  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  in  its  June  30,  1975,  edi- 
tion, gave  national  coverage  to  the  NFIB 
meeting  and  the  observations  of  many 
of  its  participants.  The  article  also  dis- 
cussed the  results  of  the  federation's 
economic  polls  which  indicate  the  senti- 
ments of  businessmen  about  business 
conditions  in  tlie  months  ahead.  Business 
decisions  which  flow  from  these  feelings 
are  translated  into  purchases  of  mate- 
rials and  new  jobs  by  millions  of  firms, 
and  they  can  thus  be  a  valuable  barom.- 
eter  of  the  performance  of  our  economy. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "Small  Businessmen  Find  Some- 
thing To  Cheer  About"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Small    Businessmen    Find    Something    To 

Cheer  About 
a  "grass  roots  "  view  of  business  condmons 

Highlights  of  opinions  expressed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  in  Washington,  June  16-18: 

Sales  Improvement  is  expected  by  about 
half  of  the  companies  poUed. 


More  firms  are  planning  to  hire  additional 
workers. 

Outlays  for  expansion  and  modernization 
are  rising. 

Signs  of  pickup  are  most  noticeable  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Southwest. 

That  is  the  outlook  among  small  business- 
men who,  according  to  official  definitions,  ac- 
count for  about — 

95  7c  of  all  U.S.  businesses 

52  %  of  all  private  Jobs 

33%  of  the  nation's  gross  national  product. 

If  businessmen  who  have  been  battling 
with  recession  on  the  ground  floor  are  right, 
the  economy  is  now  grooming  itself  for  a 
rebound. 

Talks  with  owners  of  independent  firms 
leave  the  impression  that  business  morale  Is 
on  the  upswing. 

And  fresh  surveys,  geared  particularly  to 
small  businesses,  show  that  this  optimism  is 
generating  new  plans  for  spending  and 
hiring. 

The  evidence  from  a  new  poll  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business: 
Nearly  50  per  cent  of  firms  surveyed  now  ex- 
pect sales  gains  in  the  next  few  months,  com- 
pared with  only  19  per  cent  expecting  de- 
clines. 

About  twice  as  many  companies  plan  to 
add  new  employees  as  plan  to  lay  off  work- 
ers. This  is  a  complete  reversal  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Capital-spending  plans  of  small  business, 
though  still  modest,  have  shown  marked  in- 
creases since  January.  That's  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  cutbacks  under  way  among  the 
giants  of  Industry. 

As  a  barometer  of  the  economy,  this  evi- 
dence from  small  companies  is  significant, 
experts  note,  because  they  make  up  95  per 
cent  of  all  U.S.  business  and  account  for  52 
per  cent  of  all  jobs  in  private  industry.  They 
produce  one  third  of  the  country's  goods  and 
services. 

WHERE  SIGNS  APPEAR 

University  of  Michigan  economist  Ross 
Wilhelm  says  that  signs  of  economic  recov- 
ery tend  to  show  up  first  in  the  small  and 
medium-size  firms  because  they're  able  to 
respond  fastest  to  changing  conditions.  He 
confirms,  too,  that  such  companies  are  be- 
ginning to  record  sales  gains. 

Reports  from  businessmen  attending  the 
National  Federation  of  Indejjendent  Business 
convention  in  Washington,  D.C.,  show  that 
small,  local  firms  have  moved  swiftly — both 
to  adjust  to  the  recession  and  to  gear  for  the 
rebound. 

Eugene  Carlson  of  Cleveland,  a  manufac- 
turer of  compressors  and  pumps,  plans  to 
construct  a  new  building  and  hire  more 
workers  this  year.  His  reasoning:  Interest 
rates  are  low  and  banks  are  now  more  willing 
to  lend  to  smaller  firms.  The  bigger  invest- 
ment tax  credit  voted  this  year  Is  another 
incentive,  as  are  the  lower  bids  from 
contractors, 

Mr.  Carlson  and  many  other  small  pro- 
ducers hope  to  cash  in  on  the  growing  market 
for  maintenance  parts  and  services,  which 
kept  many  firms  alive  during  the  slump. 
Small  shops  will  be  called  on  to  keep  older 
machinery  going  because  spending  for  new 
plants  is  expected  to  lag  for  several  more 
months. 

The  small  manufacturer  also  has  more  op- 
portunity to  experiment.  This  has  freed  hira 
to  develop  new  products  that  helped  in  the 
slump  and  will  give  him  a  boost  during 
recovery. 

Ray  Capaul,  president  of  Acoustlflex,  an 
Illinois  firm  specializing  in  noise-control 
products,  says  he's  been  able  to  outpace  larger 
firms  by  pioneering  new  types  of  acouitlc 
building  panels. 

WHEN  CUSrOMERS  BALK 

Retailers  are  having  a  tougher  time  be- 
cause they've  had  to  shave  profit  margins. 
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Balky  consumers  have  kept  them  from  pass- 
ing on  the  full  brunt  of  cost  Increases. 

Yet  many  small  shops  are  holding  their 
own,  although  more  have  been  forced  to 
borrow  to  stay  afioat. 

Andrew  Ross,  operator  of  a  discount  store 
In  Norwalk,  Conn.,  says  the  energy  crisis  has 
brought  people  back  to  the  neighborhood 
convenience  store.  But  he's  had  to  buy  new 
surveillance  equipment  to  curb  a  wave  of 
shoDllftlng. 

"it's  not  Just  kids  stealing  gum  any  more," 
he  claims.  "It's  adults  taking  soap,  tooth- 
paste and  other  essentials." 

He  adds  that  many  shoppers  have  been 
buyi:";g  items  in  smaller  sizes.  But  because 
they  are  actually  getting  less  for  their  money, 
this  tactic  yields  same  unexpected  profits  for 
stores. 

Richard  BaUey  of  Faculty  Associates,  Inc., 
the  federation's  economic'  consultants,  says 
65  per  cent  of  small  businesses  are  in  the 
retail  and  service  fields,  which  he  feels  have 
been  rel.itlvely  stable  during  the  recession. 
Others  note  that  these  firms  were  quick  to 
spot  the  drop  in  consumer  confidence  and 
were  not  caught  with  big  inventories. 

One  owner.  Bud  Thorp  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
feels  that  the  slump  actually  gave  many  local 
businessmen  a  chance  to  gain  on  national 
firms  through  more  aggressive,  personalized 
services. 

For  the  present,  many  businessmen  say 
they're  worried  more  about  high  prices  than 
anemic  sales.  Inflation  remains  the  No.  1 
concern  in  recent  surveys  of  independent 
companies. 

About  60  per  cent  of  wholesale  and  retail 
firms  report  that  they  were  forced  to  raise 
prices  in  the  first  quarter.  However,  only 
20  per  cent  now  have  definite  plans  to  boost 
prices. 

Federation  President  Wilson  Johnson  claims 
that  business  would  feel  even  more  confident 
if  the  Government  would  only  "get  its  house 
in  order"  o:i  energy  policy  and  excessive 
spending. 

While  small  firms  cite  few  problems  In 
getting  enough  energy  now,  its  cost  in  rela- 
tion to  sales  is  higher  for  them  than  for 
large  firms,  notes  economist  William  Dunkel- 
berg  of  Faculty  Associates.  Most  small  com- 
panies can  only  cut  back  10  to  20  per  cent 
oil  energy  use  without  laying  off  workers. 

Mr.  Dunkelberg  says  that  Independent 
businesses  have  struggled  to  avoid  layoffs  be- 
cause they  have  a  tougher  time  finding 
qualified  workers  at  a  wage  they  can  afi'ord 
to  pay. 

An  agricultural-chemical  producer  in 
Ohio  hasn't  been  able  to  fill  two  trucker  jobs 
at  a  $13.000-to-$15,000  pay  scale.  He  won't 
hire  lald-off  union  drivers,  for  fear  that  they'll 
leave  when  their  old  jobs  open  up  again. 

In  Oklahoma,  where  oil  drilling  is  boom- 
ing, firms  have  found  it  hard  to  maintain 
roustabout  crews — even  while  paying  at  least 
8200  a  week. 

MINIMUMS  FOR  UNSKILLED 

Small  businesses  complain,  too,  that  the 
highest  mUiimum  wage— at  $2.10  an  hour— is 
too  high  for  teen-agers  and  older  workers 
they'd  like  to  hire  for  unskilled  jobs. 

They  also  feel  that  the  Government's  ac- 
tion in  expanding  unemployment  coverage 
and  in  the  widening  of  welfare  benefits,  such 
as  food  stamps,  have  kept  people  from  seek- 
ing jobs. 

In  the  same  vein,  these  small  firms  oppose 
any  new  rash  of  Government  measures  to 
heat  up  the  economy.  Many  even  feel  that 
the  tax  rebate  has  done  little  to  spark  sales. 

Thomas  Gee,  a  California  contractor  who 
could  benefit  from  public-works  legislation 
now  before  Congress,  says  he'd  rather  not  see 
It  passed. 

James  Lovell,  an  Alabama  machinery  man- 
u^turer,  shares  the  fear  of  many  that  new 
Government  spending  and  the  resultant  fed- 
eral borrowing  will  squeeze  the  little  guy  out 
M  the  capital  markets. 


Small  businessmen  are  calling  on  Gov- 
ernment to  create  a  freer  environment  In 
which  business  can  prosper.  Most  want 
smaller  federal  deficits,  more-generous  tax 
treatment  and  a  reduction  of  Government 
red  tape. 

ENCOURAGEMENT    FROM     THE    TOP 

President  Ford  held  out  some  hope  on  these 
counts  in  a  speech  on  June  17  at  the  NFIB 
convention. 

He  vowed  to  use  his  veto  power  to  stem  the 
escalation  of  federal  agencies  and  programs. 
Also  promised:  new  review  procedures  to 
eliminate  regulations  that  "do  more  harm 
than  good,"  and  the  creation  of  a  commission 
to  reduce  the  "enormous  clog"  of  federal 
forms  and  documents. 

Mr.  Ford  also  cited  these  signs  that  the 
recession  has  bottomed  out : 

Retail  sales  rose  2.2  per  cent  in  May,  with 
a  pickup  in  consumer  confidence. 

Employment  grew  by  553,000  between 
March  and  May. 

The  Inflation  rate  has  dropped  from  12 
per  cent  in  1974  to  about  6  per  cent. 

Orders  for  new  plant  and  equipment  in 
April  were  up  more  than  15  per  cent  over 
March. 

The  feeling  among  businessmen  Is  that 
such  evidence  rules  out  the  need  for  more 
Government  pump  priming,  which  they  feel 
could  lead  to  higher  inflation.  A  major  con- 
cern is  that  they'll  not  have  enough  funds 
to  expand.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  op- 
position to  paper  work — that  it  drains  time 
and  money  from  production  or  sales. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  federation  president,  es- 
timates that  excessive  paper  work  costs  in- 
dependent businesses  as  much  as  18  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  130  million  man-hours  of 
work.  Such  costs  are  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

One  distraught  manufacturer  complains 
that  there  are  so  many  Government  regula- 
tions that  "it's  impossible  for  smaller  flrms 
to  comply  with  them  all  and  still  stay  in 
business." 

WHAT     BUSINESSMEN     WANT 

Because  small  flrms  often  lose  out  when 
competing  for  bank  funds  during  boom 
times,  they  feel  that  generating  profits  from 
their  operation  is  especially  important,  if 
they  are  to  grow.  That's  why  these  firms  are 
pushing  for  tax  reform. 

One  popular  idea:  a  more-graduated  cor- 
porate income  tax  to  replace  the  present 
system.  Now  net  earnings  of  less  than  $25.- 
000  are  taxed  at  20  per  cent,  the  next  $25,000 
at  22  per  cent  and  those  exceeding  $50,000 
at  48  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  another  source  of  funding  for 
Independent  companies — the  Small  Business 
Administration — may  be  forced  to  eliminate 
financing  for  most  direct  loans  because  of 
pressure  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  This  would  leave  SEA  with  only  a 
loan-guarantee  program. 

Perhaps  more  disturbing,  observers  say,  is 
a  prevailing  "antibusiness  mood"  that  could 
block  many  of  the  benefits  business  feels  it 
needs.  Former  California  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan  observes  that  there's  contempt  for 
free  enterprise  and  that  every  social  ill  Is 
being  blamed  on  the  pursuit  of  profit. 

Unless  this  attitude  changes,  businessmen 
say,  even  more  obstacles  to  growth  can  be 
expected. 


PHILIP  AGEE  INTERVIEW— THE  CIA 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
CIA  continues  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  news.  Almost  daily  revela- 
tions of  secret  agreements,  foreign  and 
domestic  infiltrations,  and  covert  opera- 
tions have  given  us  some  insight  into  this 
most  secretive  organization. 

In  the  August  issue  of  Playboy,  Mr. 
Philip  Agee,  who  spent  12  years  with  the 


company,  and  authored  a  most  in- 
teresting and  revealing  book  entitled 
"Inside  the  Company:  CIA  Diary," 
relates  additional  information  and  stor- 
ies concerning  his  former  employers.  I 
found  this  article  both  interesting  and 
frightening.  He  tells  how  it  is  possible 
to  be  a  CIA  agent  without  knowing  it; 
how  to  set  up  and  operate  your  own  net- 
work of  spies;  and  some  of  the  tricks 
of  the  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  most  telling  Playboy  inter- 
view be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
views was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Playboy,  August  1975) 
Playboy  Interview:  Philip  Agee 
Flinching  under  an  almost  daily  assault 
of  headlines  accusing  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  of  everything  from  domestic 
spying  to  foreign  coups  and  assassinations 
(with  an  occasional  submarine-raising 
scheme  out  of  Jules  Verne ) ,  Americans — and 
the  rest  of  the  world— may  well  wish  for  the 
more  Innocent  era  of  1929,  when  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  L.  Stlmson  abolished  an  early 
version  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  service,  not- 
ing with  a  sniff  that  "gentlemen  don't  read 
other  people's  mail." 

The  CIA,  it  has  become  obvious,  has  no 
such  scruples  about  the  sanctity  of  private 
correspondence — nor  about  a  host  of  other 
things.  What  it  does  subscribe  to  is  a  code 
of  secrecy,  and  that  code  has  nowhere  been 
more  deliberately  fiouted  than  in  the  pub- 
lication, first  by  Penguin  Books  in  Britain 
and,  last  month,  by  Stonehlll  Publishing 
Company  In  the  U.S.  of  a  detailed  expos6, 
"Inside  the  Company:  CIA  Diary. "  Its  au- 
thor Is  Philip  Agee,  a  40-year-old  Notre  Dame 
graduate  with  a  degree  in  philosophy  who 
spent  12  years  in  the  agency,  nine  of  them 
as  a  field  officer  in  Ecuador.  Uruguay  and 
Mexico.  Though  other  CIA  officers  have  writ- 
ten about  their  experiences,  Agee  is  the  first 
to  have  challenged  the  entire  apparatus  by 
publishing  without  CIA  approval  or  censor- 
ship. 

There  had,  of  course,  been  previous  fiaps, 
earlier  leaks  about  the  CIA.  The  1961  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster  exposed  the  agency's  hand— 
which  was  all  thumbs — in  an  abortive  in- 
vasion of  Cuba;  in  1966,  Ramparts  magazine 
revealed  a  massive  CIA  attempt  to  co-opt 
leading  universities,  foundations  and  even 
the  National  Student  Association  with  covert 
financial  support.  In  1974,  after  previous 
CIA  director  Richard  Helms  had  denied  to  a 
Senate  committee  that  the  CIA  h.id  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  rightist  coup  that 
assassinated  Salvador  Allende  Gossens,  the 
Marxist  president  of  Chile,  CIA  director  Wil- 
liam Colby  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
agency  had.  Indeed,  spent  $8,000,000  to  "de- 
stabilize" the  Allende  government.  Helms 
later  retracted  his  testimony  and  may  face 
perjury  charges. 

Watergate  opened  a  fresh  can  of  dragons. 
Implicated  in  the  scandal  through  its  con- 
nections with  E.  Howard  Hunt  and  his 
plumbers,  the  agency  managed  for  three 
years  to  avert  Investigation  of  its  domestic 
activities  by  an  adroit  combination  of  ad- 
missions, denials  and  appeals  to  national 
security.  But  on  December  23.  1974.  Seymour 
Hersh  reported  In  The  New  York  Times 
that  the  CIA  had  been  sp>-lng  on  10,000  U.S. 
radicals  and  other  citizens — among  them 
Congressmen  and  Government  officials — all 
in  violation  of  its  charter,  which  forbids  it 
to  conduct  operations  Inside  the  U.S.  Glumly, 
the  agency  admitted  that  Hersh  was  right — 
and  millions  of  Americans  who  had  comfort- 
ably assumed  that  the  CIA's  immorality,  if 
it  existed,  at  least  stopped  at  the  water 
line  realized  with  alarm  that  the  U.S.  was 
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much  closer  than  they  had  supposed  to  be- 
coming a  police  state. 

Within  weeks,  three  Federal  Investigations 
of  the  CIA  were  under  way.  The  White  House 
set  up  a  panel  headed  by  Vice-President 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  several  members  of 
which — Including  Rockefeller — had  previous 
ties  to  the  CIA.  A  Senate  committee  headed 
by  Idaho's  Prank  Church  and  a  House  com- 
mittee led  by  Michigan's  Luclen  N.  Nedzl 
seem  likely  to  be  more  objective. 

As  the  Investigations  cranked  up,  charges 
old  and  new  kept  surfacing  on  front  pages. 
The  CIA.  rumor  had  It,  had  asslsslnated  Jack 
and  Bobby  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
Rafael  TruJlUo,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  Patrice 
Lumumba.  The  CIA  had  collaborated  with 
the  Mafia  In  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Fidel 
Castro.  The  CIA  had  once  sent  out  three 
murder  teams  at  the  same  time  to  waste 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser.  The  CIA  had  arranged 
President  Nixon's  downfall.  On  the  order  of 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  the  CIA  had 
sprung  Robert  Vesco  from  a  Swiss  prison.  The 
CIA  owns  and  operates  hundreds  of  private 
corporations  that  In  some  cases  return  enor- 
mous profits.  The  CIA  Is  even  now  setting 
up  an  Invasion  of  Portugal  from  bases  In 
Spain. 

Agee's  charges  In  "Inside  the  Company: 
CIA  Dairy"  are  less  sensational  and,  perhaps 
because  of  that,  more  devastating  to  the 
CIA.  A  careful  man,  he  published  nothing 
he  could  not  document.  And  he  named 
names — .some  250  of  them.  CIA  officers  and 
agents — In  what  he  hopes  will  be  a  first  step 
toward  the  abolition  of  the  CIA  through  ex- 
posure of  Its  functionaries. 

Clearly  fearful  that  Agee's  may  be  only  the 
first  of  many  security-breaching  revelations 
by  conscience-stricken  CIA  operatives,  the 
agency  has  taken  or  threatened  to  take  strong 
measures  to  discredit.  Impoverish  and  other- 
wise punish  Its  most  openly  rebellious  rene- 
gade. Reports  have  been  leaked  to  the  press 
that  Agee  has  passed  Information  to  the 
Soviet  secret  police.  CIA  director  Colby,  hav- 
ing been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
his  battle  to  censor  a  far  less  damaging  book 
"The  CIA  and  the  Cult  of  Intelligence," 
written  by  former  CIA  officer  Victor  Mar- 
chettl  In  collaboration  with  John  Marks>, 
vowed  to  try  to  prevent  publication  of  "CTA 
Dairy"  In  the  United  States.  Colby  also  seems 
likely,  if  A  see  dares  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try, to  demand  his  Indictment  under  na- 
tional-security statutes  for  publishing  official 
secrets. 

So  far,  Agee  has  not  decided  whether  or 
not  to  taice  up  the  fight  where  Daniel  Ells- 
berg  dropped  It  and  thoroughly  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  those  statutes.  He  is  cur- 
rently  living  In  Cornwall,  England,  with  his 
two  children  by  a  former  marriage  and  a 
young  Brazilian  woman  who  was  tortured 
and  Imprisoned  bv  a  CIA-supported  regime 
m  her  countrv  Recently,  however,  Agee  made 
a  two-week  trio  to  Toronto  to  promote  the 
Canadian  edition  of  his  book,  which  ran 
through  Its  first  printing  In  seven  davs.  There 
he  was  Interviewed  for  Playbov  by  Brad  Dar- 
rach.  who  hart  conducted  the  Februarv  "Plav- 
boy  Interview"  with  Mel  Brooks.  Darrach's 
description  of  the  encounter: 

"A  person  In  his  late  30s  or  early  40s  was 
sitting  In  a  far  corner  of  the  lobby  reading 
a  newspaper  when  I  walked  into  the  Toronto 
hotel  where  Philip  Agee  was  staying.  While 
I  was  checking  In.  I  asked  for  the  number  of 
Agee's  room  and.  a  moment  later,  happened 
to  drop  my  copy  of  his  book  on  the  floor.  As 
1  bent  down  to  pick  it  up.  I  saw  that  the 
newspaper  had  been  lowered  and  the  person 
In  the  corner  was  watching  me  closely.  When 
he  saw  me  looking  at  him,  he  looked  away. 

"The  next  morning,  I  met  Agee,  a  pro- 
totypal Black  Irishman :  stocky,  square-faced, 
with  thick  black  eyebrows  and  a  good  head  of 
wavy  black  hair.  His  eyes  are  practically 
black,  too,  and  steady;  his  voice  deep,  clear, 
hard  but  capable  of  subtlety.  At  first,  Agee 


comes  off  as  a  man  of  action;  as  he  talks, 
It  quickly  appears  that  he  is  Intellectual,  too. 
But  not  speculative.  He  has  a  practical,  no- 
nonsense  mind — perhaps  In  some  ways  a  nar- 
row mind.  It  grew  on  me  as  we  talked  that 
one  view  of  the  world  Is  all  that  Agee  can 
or  will  hold  In  his  awareness  at  one  time, 
and  for  him,  that  view  Is  The  Truth.  There 
Is  a  touch  of  the  fanatic  about  Agee,  but  no 
more  than  a  touch.  He  believes  as  passionate- 
ly In  socialism  now  as  he  believed  In  CIAlsm 
as  a  young  man  and  In  Catholicism  as  a 
schoolboy  in  Tampa,  and  he  Is  convinced 
that  what  he  sees  as  the  evil,  fragmented 
world  of  capitalism  will  someday  be  replaced 
by  a  shining  universe  of  socialism. 

"Do  I  make  Agee  seem  an  Impractical  ideal- 
ist? He  Isn't.  Twelve  years  in  the  CIA  and  six 
years  as  a  fugitive  have  taught  him  cunning. 
In  the  thickest  crowd  he  can  spot  a  tall,  and 
In  a  matter  of  minutes  he  can  sense  whether 
or  not  a  new  acquaintance  is  a  CIA  plant. 
'Once  a  spook,'  they  say  in  the  CIA,  'always 
a  paranoid."  Except  with  the  few  people  he 
totally  trusts,  Agee  conceals  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  behind  a  plausible  mask  of  easy- 
going naturalness.  Curiously,  that  mask 
seems  to  serve  two  purposes,  it  prevents  the 
world  from  penetrating  his  reserve  and  it 
prevents  him  from  penetrating  certain  areas 
of  his  own  psyche.  In  an  era  of  galloping 
Introspection,  Agee  is  resolutely  unself- 
knowing,  an  old-fashioned,  Jesuit-trained 
layman  who  thinks  feelings  are  something 
a  man  hides  or  controls. 

"Most  of  our  Interview  took  place  In  Agee's 
hotel  room,  which  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
was  crowded  with  TV  and  newspaper  report- 
ers, publishers'  representatives,  leaders  of 
citizens'  groups,  former  intelligence  officers, 
historians  In  search  of  CIA  data.  When  we 
went  out  to  eat  or  do  some  shopping,  we 
were  shadowed,  sometimes  by  the  nonde- 
script person  X  had  seen  In  the  lobby,  some- 
times by  a  younger  man  who  on  one  occasion 
wore  a  modish  suede  coat  and  a  mustache 
and  on  another  a  lumpy  old  Burberry  and 
glasses.  Agee  didn't  seem  to  mind,  but  It  put 
me  rather  on  edge.  So  I  raised  the  subject  of 
surveillance  as  the  Interview  began." 

Playboy.  Are  you  in  danger  here? 

Agee.  Probably  not.  If  they  tried  any  rough 
stuff.  It  would  have  to  look  like  an  ac- 
cident, and  if  anybody  slipped  up  there 
would  be  a  very  big  flap. 

P1.AYB0Y.  Is  the  room  busged? 

Agee.  I  doubt  it.  Too  much  trouble  for  a 
rshort  visit.  But  the  phone  may  be  tapped. 
The  hell  with  tbem.  Let's  talk. 

PiAYBOY.  How  do  you  like  having  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  breathing  down 
your  neck? 

Agee.  Not  much.  That's  a  dangerous  bunch 
of  people  to  tangle  with.  I  don't  want  to 
sound  as  If  I  think  I'm  a  hero.  I'm  not.  I 
Just  think  something's  got  to  be  done  about 
the  CIA.  Remember.  I'm  not  the  flrst  ex- 
CIA  man  to  come  out  against  the  agency. 
Victor  Marchettl  was  the  first.  But  while  lie 
was  fighting  to  get  his  book  published.  I  was 
working  fast  and  furioiisly  on  mine  In  secret. 

Playboy.  Why  did  you  decide  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  the  CIA? 

Agee.  I  finally  understood,  after  12  years 
with  the  agency,  how  much  suffering  it  was 
causing,  that  millions  of  people  all  over 
the  world  had  been  killed  or  at  least  had 
had  their  lives  destroyed  by  the  CIA  and  the 
institutions  It  supports.  I  just  couldn't  sit 
by  and  do  nothing. 

Playboy.  Millions  of  people?  Aren't  you 
overstating  the  case? 

Agee.  I  wish  I  were.  Even  after  the  reve- 
lations we've  had  so  far,  people  still  don't 
understand  what  a  huge,  powerful  and  sinis- 
ter organization  the  CIA  Is. 

Playboy.  How  big  Is  It? 

Agee.  In  my  opinion,  It's  the  biggest  and 
most  powerful  secret  service  that  has  ever 
existed.  I  don't  know  how  big  the  K.G.B. 
is  Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  but  Its  Interna- 


tional operation  Is  small  compared  with 
the  CIA's.  It's  known  now  that  the  ciA 
has  16,500  employees  and  an  annual  budg. 
et  of  $750,000,000.  But  that's  not  counting 
Its  mercenary  armies.  Its  commercial  sub- 
sidiaries. Add  them  all  together,  the  agency 
employs  or  subsidizes  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  and  spends  more  like  billions  every 
year.  Even  its  official  budget  Is  secret;  it's 
concealed  in  those  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
Nobody  tells  the  Congress  what  the  CIA 
spends.  By  law.  the  CIA  isn't  accountable  to 
Congress.  Not  for  anything. 

Playboy.  To  whom  Is  It  accountable? 

Agee.  To  the  National  Security  Council, 
which  Is  composed  of  the  President  and  oN 
ficlals  chosen  by  him.  So  It's  really  an  in- 
strument of  the  Pre'sldent  to  use  In  any 
way  he  pleases.  If  there  arc  legal  restraints 
on  this,  I  don't  know  of  them.  It's  frighten- 
ing, but  It's  a  fact:  The  CIA  Is  the  President's 
secret  army. 

Playboy.  What  does  this  army  do? 

Agee.  To  understand  that,  you  have  to 
understand  why  the  CIA  was  set  up.  Thera 
are  two  reasons:  the  official  reason,  as  set 
forth  m  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
which  authorized  the  CIA  to  collect  and 
analyze  foreign  Intelligence,  and  the  real 
reason,  which  was  carefully  hidden.  There  was 
a  sleeper  clause  In  the  National  Security  Act, 
allowing  the  CIA  to  "perform  such  other 
functions  and  duties  related  to  Intelligence 
affecting  the  national  security  as  the  NSC 
may  from  time  to  time  direct."  Right  from 
the  start.  It  was  those  "other  functions"  that 
occupied  most  of  the  CIA's  time.  And  money. 

Playboy.  Just  what  are  those  other  func- 
tions? 

Agee.  Covert  action.  The  dagger  Inside  the 
cloak.  It's  a  form  of  intervention  somewhere 
between  correct,  polite  diplomacy  and  out- 
right military  invasion.  Covert  action  is  the 
real  reason  for  the  CIA's  existence,  and  it 
was  born  out  of  political  and  economic 
necessity. 

Playboy.  What  does  covert  action  have  to 
do  with  economics? 

Agee.  Think  back  to  the  end  of  World 
War  Two.  The  United  States  faced  a  really 
alarming  economic  crisis.  In  1945.  11,000,000 
men  were  still  under  arms — and  out  of  the 
work  force.  Even  so,  production  was  more 
than  double  what  it  had  been  in  the  best 
prewar  year.  But  then  something  scary 
happened.  In  the  first  six  months  after 
the  war  ended,  production  was  cut  In  half 
and  unemployment  shot  up  from  830,000  to 
2.700.000.  In  six  months!  It  looked  as  if  the 
U.S.  might  have  won  the  war  only  to  fall 
back  into  a  depression.  And  the  people  who 
were  running  the  country,  politicians  and 
those  who  later  became  known  as  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex.  were  badly 
frightened.  Somehow  they  had  to  create 
11.000.000  new  Jobs  or  face  catastrophe.  So 
they  decided  to  reconstruct  the  Eurooean  and 
Jaoanese  economies,  thus  providing  new 
markets  for  the  U.S.,  and  adooted  the  "con- 
tainment" policies  of  such  military  alliances 
as  NATO  that  brought  on  the  Cold  War. 

Playboy  Wait  a  minute.  Are  you  say- 
ing that  we  started  the  Cold  War?  Didn't 
the  Russians  have  something  to  do  with  it? 

Agee.  I'm  saying  that  when  World  War 
Two  ended.  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  came  to  be  dominated  by  the  anti- 
Soviet  school  in  the  State  Department  led 
by  George  Kennan  and  Chip  Bohlen.  who 
were  convinced  that  the  Soviets  wanted  to 
conquer  the  world.  Such  a  foreign  policy 
meant  that  revolutionary  socialism  must  be 
opposed,  with  arms  if  necessary,  wherever  it 
appeared,  because  the  Soviets  were  supoosea 
to  be  behind  it  all.  Sure,  the  Soviets  also 
helped  start  the  Cold  War;  they  were  aggres- 
sive and  they  reneged  on  agreements.  Mili- 
tarily, though,  they  were  much  weaker  in 
those  days  than  the  U.S.  public  was  led  to 
believe.  But  the  scenario  of  an  Innocent  and 
defensive  America  struggling  to  save  the 
world  from  Communist  dictatorship  provided 
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the  rationalization  for  the  dominance  of 
foreign  economies  by  American  companies. 
This  was  the  CIA's  main  mission,  to  guar- 
antee a  favorable  foreign-Investment  climate 
for  U.S.  Industry.  You  see,  the  U.S.  market 
Isn't  big  enough  to  support  the  kind  of 
production  we  need  to  keep  unemployment 
down  to  so-called  acceptable  levels.  We've 
got  to  export — finance  capital  as  well  as 
products — or  die.  But  where  were  our 
markets  when  the  CIA  was  established? 
Europe  was  in  ruins.  Japan  was  fiat  on  Its 
back.  Reconstruction  of  those  economies 
would  re-create  those  markets. 

Playboy.  Do  you  discount  America's  hu- 
manitarian motives  In  rebuilding  Europe 
and  Japan? 

Agee.  No.  Most  Americans,  I  think,  felt  a 
generous,  really  unselfish  obligation  to  help 
the  people  whose  countries  had  been  devas- 
tated by  the  war.  But  European  Commu- 
nists opposed  the  Marshall  Plan  because  they 
understood  that  U.S.  economic  domination 
would  accompany  it.  So  the  CIA's  covert 
action  operations  began  as  secret  political 
warfare  against  those  people  who  opposed 
the  Marshall  Plan.  For  example,  the  CIA 
broke  dock  strikes  against  Marshall  Plan 
aid,  got  non-Communist  labor  unions  to 
withdraw  from  the  World  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions  and  establish  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions.  AU 
this,  of  course,  with  the  help  of  George 
Meany,  who 

Playboy.  You're  saying  that  the  president 
of  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  Is  a  CIA  collaborator? 

Agee.  One  of  the  most  effective.  For  almost 
30  years,  he  has  helped  the  CIA  pour  money 
and  agents  Into  the  "free  world"  labor  move- 
ment. By  the  Fifties,  unions  suported  by  the 
CIA  had  become  a  pretty  effective  counter- 
weight to  the  ones  controlled  by  Commu- 
nists In  western  Europe.  This  meant  20  years 
of  relative  labor  peace  during  which  U.S. 
companies  and  their  local  counterparts  could 
consolidate  investments.  But  those  labor- 
union  penetrations  were  only  the  beginning 
of  The  Company's  covert  actions. 

Playboy.  The  Company? 

Agee.  To  the  people  who  work  for  it,  the 
CIA  Is  known  as  The  Company.  The  Big 
Business  mentality  pervades  everything. 
Agents,  for  instance,  are  called  assets.  The 
man  In  charge  of  the  United  Kingdom  desk 
is  said  to  have  the  "U.K.  account."  But,  as  I 
was  going  to  say.  The  Company  has  con- 
ducted covert  actions  all  over  the  world.  In 
the  Forties  and  early  Fifties,  It  operated 
mainly  in  Europe.  In  the  late  Fifties  and 
Sixties,  emphasis  shifted  to  the  Third  World: 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East. 
These  operations  are  carried  nut  at  dlfTerent 
levels  of  intensity,  of  course.  Not  all  of  them 
are  violent.  Sometimes  The  Company  forges 
documents  or  spreads  false  rumors  and  un- 
true nev  s  stories — what  It  calls  disinforma- 
tion. The  Company  sends  hecklers  to  public 
meetings,  pays  strikebreakers  and  Industrial 
spies,  organizes  propaganda  services  like 
Radio  Free  Eurone.  launders  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  dirty  cash  each  year.  It  has 
also  snent  huge  amounts  to  buy  elections 
and  overthrow  liberal  or  socialist  or  na- 
tional governments— or  to  prop  up  repressive 
regimes.  But  The  Company  gets  Into  a  lot  of 
violence,  too.  It  trains  and  equips  saboteurs 
and  bomb  squads.  The  police  and  military 
intelligence  services  of  many  countries  are 
trained,  financed  and  controlled  by  the  CIA. 
Worse  than  that,  The  Company  has  assassi- 
nated thousands  of  people,  some  of  them 
famous,  most  of  them  unknown.  If  It  has  to, 
it  will  conduct  paramilitary  campaigns  and 
even  full-scale  wars.  You  name  it,  the  CIA 
does  It. 

Playboy.  Those  are  sensational  but  very 
general  accusations.  Can  you  give  specific 
examples  of  such  actions? 

Aoee.  Sure.  In  the  past  25  years,  the  CIA 
has  been  involved  In  plots  to  overthrow  gov- 
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emments  In  Iran,  the  Sudan,  Sjrrla,  Guate- 
mala, Ecuador,  Guyana,  Zaire  and  Ghana. 
Win  that  do  for  starters?  In  Greece,  the  CIA 
participated  in  bringing  In  the  repressive  and 
stupid  regime  of  the  colonels.  In  Brazil,  the 
CIA  worked  to  Install  a  regime  that  tortures 
children  to  make  their  parents  confess  their 
political  activities.  In  Chile,  The  Company 
spent  millions  to  "destabilize" — that's  the 
Company  word — the  Allende  government  and 
set  up  the  military  Junta,  which  has  since 
massacred  tens  of  thousands  of  workers,  stu- 
dents, liberals  and  leftists.  And  there  is  a 
very  strong  probability  that  the  CIA  station 
In  Chile  helped  supply  the  assassination  lists. 
In  Indonesia  in  1965,  The  Company  was  be- 
hind an  even  bloodier  coup,  the  one  that  got 
rid  of  Sukarno  and  led  to  the  slaughter  of 
at  least  500.000  and  possibly  1.000.000  people. 
In  the  Dominican  Republic — you  want 
more? — the  CIA  arranged  the  assassination 
of  the  dictator  Rafael  TruJlllo  and  later  par- 
ticipated In  the  Invasion  that  prevented  the 
return  to  power  of  the  liberal  ex-presldent 
Juan  Bosch.  And  in  Cuba,  of  course.  The 
Company  paid  for  and  directed  the  Invasion 
that  failed  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Some  time 
later,  the  CIA  had  to  go  at  assassinating  Fidel 
Castro.  That  one  was  close,  but  no  cigar. 

Playboy.  What  you  are  saying  Is  that  CIA 
can  overthrow  governments  practically  at  Its 
pleasure.  How  Is  that  possible? 

Agee.  It's  not  a  question  of  snapping  fin- 
gers and  telling  some  generals.  "Now's  the 
time,  boys."  What  the  CIA  does  Is  to  work 
carefully,  usually  over  several  years'  time, 
to  undermine  those  governments  whose  poli- 
cies are  unfavorable  to  U.S.  Interests. 
Through  propaganda,  political  action  and  the 
fomenting  of  trade-union  unrest,  often  car- 
ried out  through  many  different  front  orga- 
nizations, the  CIA  cuts  away  popular  support 
from  the  undesired  government  or  political 
leader.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  Influ- 
encing reactionary  military  officers.  Once  this 
process  gets  started,  it  will  acquire  Its  own 
momentum  and  eventually  lead  to  the  de- 
sired coup.  The  CIA  can  sometimes  speed 
things  up  by  providing  a  catalyst:  let's  say 
preparing  a  forged  document  such  as  a  list 
of  military  officers  allegedly  due  for  assas- 
sination, then  seeing  that  the  lists  gets 
publicized. 

Playboy.  You  mentioned  the  CIA's  role 
In  Indonesia.  What  about  Indochina? 

Agee.  I  figure  everybody  knows  the  war 
there  began  as  a  CIA  war.  as  far  as  direct 
U.S.  intervention  was  concerned.  This  is  doc- 
umented in  the  Pentagon  papers.  CIA  officers 
were  In  Indochina  before  the  French  left. 
They  organized  the  Montagnards  Into  a  para- 
military force  to  fight  the  Viet  Cong.  CIA 
agents  helped  put  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  power 
and  CIA  agents  at  the  very  least  cooperated 
In  his  assassination.  It  was  the  failure  of 
the  CIA's  secret  operations  in  the  Fifties  that 
led  to  the  overt  military  intervention  of  the 
Sixties. 

Playboy.  Speaking  of  the  Diem  assassina- 
tion, are  the  rumors  we  hear  true — that  the 
CTA  was  involved  In  Dlem's  killing  without 
President  Kennedy's  approval  and  that  when 
Kennedy  found  out  he  was  furious  with  the 
agency? 

Agee.  I  don't  know,  but  I've  heard  that 
from  people  who  should  know. 

Playboy.  If  the  CIA  were  to  admit  to  all 
your  allegations,  what  Justification  would  It 
give  for  such  actions? 

Agee.  The  same  old  emotional  appeal:  that 
we  have  to  prop  up  our  so-called  friends — 
usually  the  tiny  minority  that  has  cornered 
most  of  the  wealth  in  poor  countries — or 
they'll  fall  victim  to  the  Soviets  and  lose 
their  freedom.  Kissinger  and  people  like  him 
keep  reviving  that  argument,  but  the  truth 
is — and  the  CIA  knows  It  better  than  any- 
body else — that  for  many  years  there  has 
been  no  worldwide  Communist  conspiracy! 
The  socialist  bloc  has  Just  as  many  cracks  in 
it  as  the  capitalist  bloc.  I  think  most  revolu- 


tionary socialists — call  them  Communists,  if 
you  like — want  the  advantages  of  socialism 
without  the  disadvantages  of  some  Soviet- 
style  police  state. 

Playboy.  You  don't  believe  In  Marxist  con- 
spiracies, but  you  do  admit  there's  repression 
*  In  Russia? 

Agee.  Don't  pat  me  on.  Sure  there's  re- 
pression In  Russia — and  it  goes  back  for 
centuries,  not  Just  to  1917.  But  I  think  It'll 
take  another  generation  of  Soviet  leaders  to 
relax  things  there;  today's  leaders  can't  an- 
swer very  well  the  question  of  what  they  were 
doing  during  Stalin's  reign  of  terror. 

Playboy.  But  if  the  CIA  knows,  as  you 
claim  It  does,  that  there  is  no  worldwide 
Communist  conspiracy,  why  does  It  act  as  if 
there  were? 

Agee  Remember,  the  CIA  is  an  Instru- 
ment of  the  President;  It  only  carries  out 
policy.  And,  like  everyone  else,  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  respond  to  forces  In  the  society 
he's  trying  to  lead,  right?  In  America,  the 
most  powerful  force  Is  Big  Business,  and 
American  Big  Business  has  a  vested  interest 
In  the  Cold  War. 

Playboy.  Hold  on.  This  Is  beginning  to 
sound  like  Marxist  Jargon  about  the  big  bad 
Imperialists  on  Wall  Street. 

Agee.  That's  because,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Marxists  are  right  about  American  economic 
lmf>erlallsm.  American  multinational  cor- 
porations have  built  up  colossal  interests  all 
over  the  world,  and  you  can  bet  your  ass  that 
wherever  you  find  U.S.  business  Interests,  you 
also  find  the  CIA.  Why?  Because  the  foreign 
operations  of  American  companies  are  the 
key  to  our  domestic  prosperity.  The  multina- 
tional corporations  want  a  peaceful  status 
quo  in  countries  where  they  have  Invest- 
ments, because  that  gives  them  undisturbed 
access  to  cheap  raw  materials,  cheap  labor 
and  stable  markets  for  their  finished  goods. 
The  status  quo  suits  bankers,  because  their 
money  remains  secure  and  multiplies.  And, 
of  course,  the  status  quo  suits  the  small  rul- 
ing groups  the  CIA  supports  abroad,  because 
all  they  want  Is  to  keep  themselves  on  top 
of  the  socioeconomic  pyramid  and  the  ma- 
jority of  their  people  on  the  bottom.  But  do 
ycu  realise  what  being  on  the  bottom  means 
in  m.ost  parts  of  the  world?  Ignorance ,  pover- 
ty, often  early  death  by  starvation  or  dis- 
ease. 

Playboy.  You  paint  a  bleak  picture.  Hasn't 
the  CIA  accomplished  anything  positive,  at 
least  for  the  U.S.? 

Agee.  Over  the  short  run.  quite  a  bit.  The 
CIA  certainly  helped  goose  up  the  American 
economic  boom  of  the  past  25  years.  What 
many  Americans  don't  seem  to  have  noticed, 
though.  Is  that  American  prosperity  over 
those  years  was  to  some  degree  a  false  one. 
Have  you  noticed  that  as  the  political  and 
economic  Independence  of  the  Third  World 
has  Increased,  American  prosperity  has  begun 
to  sputter?  In  the  long  run.  I'm  betting  that 
the  CIA  will  be  seen  to  have  done  a  lot  of 
damage  to  the  United  States,  because,  along 
with  its  business  allies,  it  has  caused  us  to 
be  hated  by  millions  of  people  as  the  last  of 
the  great  colonial  exploiters.  That  hatred  Is 
going  to  haunt  us  for  a  long,  long  time,  and 
It  has  got  to  be  focused  on  the  few  people 
who  deserve  it  and  not  on  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole. 

Playboy.  Your  own  experience  In  the  CIA 
has  been  mostly  with  Its  overseas  operations. 
What  do  you  know  about  alleged  CIA  activi- 
ties Inside  the  U.S.? 

Agee.  Very  little — but  enough  to  suspect 
strongly  that  they're  much  more  extensive 
than  anybody  outside  the  CIA  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  realizes.  I  think  a  lot 
of  sinister  things  will  come  out  In  the  Inves- 
tigations that  are  under  way  In  Washington. 
I  think  the  American  people  may  be  In  for 
.some  severe  shocks. 

Playboy.  What  are  you  hinting  at? 

Agee.  I  can  only  hint,  because  I  have  no 
direct  knowledge.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
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was  told  by  Marchettl.  I  told  him  I  thought 
that  most  of  the  10.000  cases  the  CIA  ad- 
mits to  have  Investigated  Inside  the  U.S. 
would  turn  out  to  be  connected,  no  matter 
how  tenuously,  with  some  sort  of  foreign- 
intelligence  effort.  "You're  wrong."  he  said. 
"You  just  don't  know.  You  haven't  been  here. 
There  are  going  to  be  some  revelations  that 
will  chill  your  spine,  really  grisly  things. 
And  some  of  them,"  he  said,  "may  be  con- 
nected with  the  assassinations  of  President 
Kennedy.  Senator  Kennedy.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  other  well-known  Individuals  both 
at  home  and  abroad." 

Platboy.  Connected  how?  What  are  you 
trying  to  say? 

Agee.  Just  what  I  said.  That's  all  I  know. 
But  by  the  time  this  interview  appears,  a  lot 
of  these  things  may  have  come  out.  I  hope 
so.  That's  really  all  I  know.  I  can  give  you  an 
opinion,  though,  for  what  it's  worth.  Know- 
ing the  CIA  as  I  do,  I  can  tell  you  that  every- 
thing I  have  read  about  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy — Lee  Harvey  Oswald's 
background.  Jack  Ruby's  background,  the 
photograph  that  seems  to  place  E.  Howard 
Hunt  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  the  mys- 
terious deaths  of  so  many  people  Involved — 
everything  makes  me  very  suspicious  of  the 
Warren  Commission's  version  of  what  hap- 
pened. And  remember:  Allen  Dulles,  the 
former  head  of  the  CIA.  was  a  member  of  the 
Warren  Commission.  If  the  agency  had  any- 
thing to  cover  up,  Dulles  was  in  a  very  good 
position  to  do  so.  But  I  don't  have  any  proof 
that  the  CIA  was  involved.  Remember,  I 
wasn't  working  in  Washington  then.  What  I 
can  tell  you  about  best  is  the  normal,  every- 
day dirty  tricks  a  CIA  man  is  up  to. 

Playboy.  All  right.  Let's  go  into  that.  Be- 
ginning at  the  beginning,  how  did  you  get 
into  the  CIA? 

AcEE.  Through  my  college  placement  bu- 
reau. No  kidding.  Just  before  I  was  graduated 
from  Notre  Dame,  I  was  interviewed  by  a 
CIA  man.  He  made  his  pitch  like  a:iy  other 
company  recruiter:  interesting  work,  good 
pay.  opportunity  for  advancement,  foreign 
travel.  He  also  mentioned  patriotism  and 
public  service.  I  said  no  at  first,  but  a  year 
later,  when  the  draft  began  to  catch  up  with 
me.  I  changed  my  mind.  The  CIA  trainln? 
program  allowed  me  to  do  my  compulsory 
military  service  as  an  agency  man.  So  I 
went  away  for  two  years  with  the  Air  Force — 
always  In  the  special  CIA  program — and  in 
1959  I  returned  to  Washington  to  begin 
formal  training  as  a  CIA  officer.  After  about 
three  months  of  classes  at  headquarters  in 
Langley,  Virginia,  learning  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  CIA.  most  of  us  went  to  The 
Farm  for  operational  training. 
Playboy.  The  Farm? 

Agee.  Camp  Peary.  Virginia.  A  secret  CIA 
training  center.  So  secret  at  the  time  that 
some  of  the  foreign  trainees  weren't  even  told 
they  were  in  the  United  States.  We  worked 
hard.  I  can  tell  you.  for  more  than  six  months. 
There  was  a  physical-conditioning  program, 
plenty  of  practice  in  the  martial  arts.  How 
to  disarm  or  cripple,  if  necessary  kill  an  op- 
ponent. We  had  classes  in  propaganda,  in- 
filtratlon-exfiltratlon.  youth  and  student  op- 
erations, labor  operations,  targeting  and  pen- 
etration of  enemy  organizations.  How  to  run 
liaison  projects  with  friendly  Intellieence 
services  so  as  to  give  as  little  and  get  as  much 
Information  &s  possible.  Anti-Soviet  opera- 
tions— that  .subject  got  special  attention.  We 
had  classes  In  how  to  frame  a  Russian  official 
and  try  to  get  him  to  defect.  The. major  sub- 
ject, though,  was  how  to  run  agents — single 
agents,  networks  of  agents. 

Playboy.  How  does  a  CIA  officer  set  up  and 
operate  a  network  of  spies? 

Agee.  The  first  stage  of  the  process  Is  tar- 
geting prospects.  Say  your  objective  Is  to 
penetrate  a  leftist  political  party.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  probe  for  a  weak  spot  in  the 
organization.  Maybe  you  bug  the  phone  of 
a  leading  party  member  and  find  he's  playing 


around  with  the  party's  funds.  In  that  ctise. 
perhaps  he  can  be  blackmailed.  Or  one  of 
your  agents  plays  on  the  same  soccer  team  as 
a  party  member,  or  goes  out  with  his  sister, 
and  gets  to  know  something  about  him  "lat 
seems  to  make  him  a  good  prospect.  Then  ou 
make  him  an  offer. 

Playboy.  You  mean  money? 
Agee.  Usually,  but  not  necessarily.  In  rich 
countries,  a  man  might  become  a  spy  for 
Ideological  reasons,  but  in  poor  countries, 
it's  usually  because  he's  short  of  cash.  A 
hungry  man  with  a  family  to  support  will  do 
almost  anything  for  money;  and  there  are 
I  a  lot  of  huns^ry  people  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  So  you  make  an  offer. 
Maybe  you  make  it  yourself,  but  maybe  you 
have  someone  else  do  it.  because  you  don't 
want  the  prospective  agent  to  know  who  he's 
working  for.  Not  all  CIA  agents  are  what 
The  Company  calls  witting. 

Playboy.  How  could  a  person  be  a  CIA 
agent  without  knowing  it? 

Agee.  Thousands  of  policemen  all  over  the 
world  for  instance,  are  shadowing  people  for 
the  CIA  without  knowing  it.  They  think  they 
are  working  for  their  own  police  depart- 
ments, when,  in  fact,  their  chief  may  be  a 
CIA  agent  who's  sending  them  out  on  CIA 
Jobs  and  turning  their  information  over  to 
his  CIA  control.  There's  also  a  lot  of  "false 
flag"  recruiting,  when  one  agent  will  recruit 
another  one  by  telling  him  he'll  actually  be 
working  for  his  own  government,  or  even 
for  Peking  or  Havana.  You  don't  let  the  re- 
cruit know  he'll  be  working  for  the  United 
States,  because  if  he  knew  that,  he  might 
not  consent  to  do  it. 

Playboy.  How  much  do  you  pay  a  spy? 
Agee.  It  depends  on  local  conditions.  In 
a  poor  country,  $100  a  month  will  get  you 
an  ordinary  agent.  In  my  day.  about  $700  a 
month  would  buy  a  Latin-American  cabinet 
minister. 

Playboy.  After  you've  recruited  your  agent, 
what  then? 

Agee.  Then  you've  got  to  run  him,  and 
that's  an  exacting  Jot) — mainly  because  of 
the  secrecy.  You  both  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful what  you  put  on  paper  or  say  on  the 
phone.  You  communicate  mostly  by  signals 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  For  e.xample.  you 
can  make  a  chalk  or  pencil  mark  or  place  a 
strip  of  colored  tape  in  a  certain  telephone 
booth  or  on  a  fence,  wall  or  utility  pole.  Dif- 
ferent marks  or  colors  signify  different  in- 
structions. Since  you  usually  can't  be  seen 
together,  you  have  to  meet  in  what  the  CIA 
calls  "a  safe  house."  Sometimes,  even  that's 
too  risky,  fo  you  arrange  for  your  agent  to 
leave  his  information  at  a  "dead  drop."  like 
a  hollow  place  in  a  cement  block  or  a  mag- 
netized container  you  can  fa«iten  under  the 
shelf  in  a  telephone  booth— anyplace  a  mes- 
sage or  a  roll  of  microfilm  or  a  reel  of  tape 
would  be  safe  until  it  could  be  picked  up. 

Playboy.  What  if  you  suspect  that  an 
agent's  information  Is  false? 

Agee.  You  can  put  him  through  a  poly- 
graph test  or  cut  off  his  money — fire  him. 
Or,  if  necessary,  and  headquarters  approves, 
you  can  "burn"  him.  In  Companyese.  that 
means  to  reveal  his  connection  "with  the 
agency,  or  frame  him.  I  remember,  for  in- 
s'-ance,  the  case  of  Joaquin  Ordoqul,  who  was 
an  old-time  leader  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  Cuba.  I  don't  know  if  he  was  ever 
a  CIA  agent,  but  a  decision  was  made  to  burn 
him  in  order  to  create  dissension  in  Cuba. 
So  a  series  of  letters  implicating  him  as  a 
CIA  agent  was  sent  to  the  Cuban  embassy  in 
Mexico  City.  In  1964,  Ordoqui  was  placed  un- 
der house  arrest  in  Cuba  and  the  case  caused 
a  lot  of  friction  there.  Just  before  he  died 
In  1974,  though,  he  was  exonerated.  In  1966, 
Stan  Archenhold.  the  CIA  officer  who 
dreamed  up  this  burning  operation,  got  the 
Intelligence  Medal— the  CIA's  biggest  merit 
badge — for  it.  Then  there's  the  really  ex- 
treme situation  in  which  someone  who  has 
worked  for  the  CIA  has  to  be  physically  elim- 


inated for  some  reason  or  other.  I  don't 
know  of  any  of  these  cases,  but  I've  heard 
that  has  happened,  especially  In  Indochina 
during  the  Sixties. 

So  the  stick  Is  a  big  element  in  keeping 
control  of  agents.  But  the  carrot,  usually 
money.  Is  at  least  as  Important. 

Playboy.  How  does  a  CIA  officer  make  pay. 
ments  to  his  agents? 

Agee.  In  cash.  Let's  face  it.  you  can't  pay 
spies  by  check.  The  minute  you  go  into  the 
bank,  the  operation  goes  public.  No.  toward 
the  end  of  every  month.  I'd  go  out  with  my 
pockets  stuffed  full  of  little  pay  envelopes 
and  run  all  over  town  to  meet  my  agents 
In  cars  or  safe  houses  and  pay  them  off.  I 
had  so  many  envelopes  that  once  in  a  while 
I  got  mixed  up  and  gave  an  agent  the  wrong 
one.  I  always  made  them  count  the  cash  in 
front  of  me.  though,  so  I  was  able  to  correct 
those  mistakes  on  the  spot. 

Playboy.  Besides  cash,  what  were  you  sup- 
plied with?  Were  you  given  James  Bond 
gadgets  and  trained  to  use  them? 

Agee.  Bond  never  had  It  so  good.  In  CIA 
Jargon,  tradecraft  covers  the  tricky  side  of 
espionage;  it  Includes  all  the  techniques  that 
keep  a  secret  operation  secret.  We  learned 
how  to  write  secret  messages — there's  a  car- 
bon system,  a  microdot  system  and  various 
wet  methods;  we  also  learned  how  to  open 
and  then  reseal  a  letter.  Very  simple  when 
you  have  the  flat  steam  table. 

Playboy.  What's  that? 

Agee.  It's  a  rectangular  platform,  about 
one  foot  by  two  feet,  with  a  heating  element 
built  Into  it  and  foam  rubber  all  around  the 
outside.  You  plug  the  unit  into  a  wall  socket 
let  It  heat  up  and  put  a  wet  blotter  on  top 
of  It.  Right  away,  the  steam  begins  to  rise 
from  the  blotter,  by  experience,  you  know 
Just  how  wet  to  get  It.  Then  you  place  the 
envelope  on  top  of  the  blotter,  with  the  flap 
side  down.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  any  enve- 
lope will  come  right  open.  Later  you  reseal 
it — the  CIA  makes  a  very  effective  clear  glue. 
If  It's  done  right,  there's  no  trace  that  the 
envelope  has  been  tampered  with. 

We  were  also  taught  how  to  bug  a  room 
and  how  to  restore  a  wall  or  a  celling  to  its 
original  appearance  afterward.  The  CIA  puts 
out  a  handy-dandy  plaster-patching  and 
paint-matching  kit,  by  the  way.  that  Is  better 
than  anything  the  public  can  buy.  They  give 
you  about  1£0  chips  on  a  chain,  practically 
every  color  you  can  think  of.  You  Just  match 
the  chips  to  the  wall  paint  until  you  get  the 
right  color.  Then  you  look  on  the  back  of  the 
chip,  which  gives  you  the  formula  for  mixing 
the  paint.  It  really  works.  I  took  the  kit  home 
one  weekend  when  I  was  renovating  my 
apartment.  It's  superqulck-drying.  odorless 
paint. 

They  trained  us  in  the  use  of  disguises, 
too — wigs,  mustaches,  body  pads — and  taught 
us  to  work  with  hidden  cameras.  Some  of 
them  had  lenses  that  looked  like  tie-clasp 
ornaments  or  locks  on  briefcases.  The  Com'- 
pany  had  other  cameras  with  telescopic  lenses 
that  could  photograph  documents  Inside  a 
room,  right  through  a  curtain.  There  was 
also  a  machine  through  which  we  could  over- 
hear a  conversation  Inside  a  room  across  the 
street;  it  bounced  an  Infrared  beam  off  a 
window,  using  the  window-pane  to  pick  up 
the  vibrations  of  the  voices  inside  the  room. 
The  reflected  infrared  beam  would  carry  the 
vibrations  to  a  receiving  set. 

Playboy.  All  that,  we  suppose,  comes  under 
the  heading  of  gathering  information.  What 
about  the  dirty  tricks  we  hear  the  CIA 
pull>;?  Did  you  have  special  gadgets  for 
those,  too? 

Agee.  The  CIA  has  a  department  called 
the  Technical  Services  Division,  TSD,  and 
its  laboratories  have  produced  all  sorts  of 
things.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  unpleasant. 
For  instance.  TSD  has  developed  an  invisible 
Itching  powder — I  think  it's  made  of  asbestos 
fibers,  actually  that  drives  its  victims  wild 
for  about  three  days.  My  agents  used  a  lot 
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of  it.  They  went  to  leftist  meetings  and 
sprinkled  it  on  the  seats  of  toilets.  TSD  has 
also  produced  an  invisible  powder  that  will 
Just  lie  harmlessly  on  the  floor — at  a  meeting 
hall,  say — until  people  arrive  and  start  walk- 
ing around,  so  the  powder  gets  stirred  up. 
Within  about  five  minutes,  everybody  in  the 
room  is  gasping  and  watering  at  the  eyes, 
and  the  meeting  has  to  break  up. 

I  remember  another  chemical  we  had.  If 
you  dropped  it  into  somebody's  drink.  It 
would  give  him  a  horrible  body  odor.  We  also 
had  a  drug  that  would  make  people  say 
whatever  they  were  thinking.  Just  babble 
on.  We  had  a  powder  that,  mixed  with  pipe 
tobacco  or  sifted  Into  a  cigarette,  would  give 
the  smoker  an  annoying  respiratory  ailment. 
We  even  had  an  ointment  that  came  In  a 
little  container  that  looked  like  a  ring.  On 
the  underside  was  a  little  compartment  filled 
with  ointment  that,  when  you  smeared  It 
unobtrusively  on  the  door  handle  of  a  car, 
would  give  the  person  who  opened  the  door 
terrible  burns  on  his  hand.  Ordinary  stink 
bombs  were  effective,  too — small  glass  vials 
with  the  vile-st-smelling  liquid  on  earth.  One 
time  at  the  Mexico  City  station,  some  clown 
poured  a  bunch  of  that  liquid  down  the 
draia.  It  was  going  bad.  I  guess.  At  that  time, 
the  station  occupied  the  upper  floors  of  the 
embassy,  in  a  high-rise  building.  Somehow 
the  liquid  didn't  run  out  into  the  sewer  sys- 
tem: it  got  caught  In  the  basement  area,  and 
the  smell  began  to  seep  back  upstairs.  They 
had  to  evacuate  the  whole  building  for  a 
while.  I  heard  that  when  the  Ambassador 
asked  the  station  chief  if  he  knew  anything 
about  it.  the  chief  replied  that  somebody 
must  have  had  a  worse  case  of  Montezuma's 
revenge  than  usual. 

Playboy.  But  all  those  things — itching 
powder,  stink  bombs — are  Incredibly  petty, 
the  kinds  of  things  nasty  little  kids  might 
think  of. 

Agee.  The  CIA  Isn't  always  petty.  For  In- 
stance, v.e  had  a  whole  Inventory  of  sabotage 
devices.  Chemicals  to  gum  up  printing 
presses,  foul  bearings,  contaminate  wheat  or 
rice  or  sugar  sacks.  There  were  limpets  to 
sink  ships.  Also  some  frightening  stuff  called 
thermite  powder.  Add  a  little  water  and  you 
could  mold  it  like  clay — into  an  ashtray  or  a 
book  end  or  a  doll.  It  looked  harmless,  but 
when  the  time  pencil  up  the  doll's  behind 
Ignited,  there  was  a  shuddering  ball  of 
violent  white  heat  that  ate  through  concrete 
or  even  steel  in  a  few  seconds.  There  was  no 
way  you  could  put  It  out.  I  heard  It  was  a 
CIA  thermite  doll  that  burned  down  El  En- 
canto,  the  big  department  store  In  Havana. 
You  could  also  combine  thermite  with  tear- 
gas  rods  and  create  a  cloud  that  would  clear 
an  area  for  blocks  around. 

Playboy.  Did  you  learn  these  techniques 
during  your  CIA  training  In  the  States? 

Agee.  Yes. 

Playboy.  Where  was  your  first  assignment 
outside  the  country? 

Acee,  Quito,  Eucador.  I  went  there  in  De- 
cember 1960  under  cover  as  a  State  Depart- 
ment political  officer,  but  using  my  own 
name.  My  secret  Company  name  was  Jeremy 
S.  HODAPP.  1  fell  in  love  with  Ecuador.  The 
mountains  are  spectacular,  and  high;  Quito 
is  9000  feet  above  sea  level.  On  the  coastal 
plain,  there  are  endless  palm  forests  and 
banana  plantations.  But  the  country  Is  ap- 
pallingly poor.  When  I  was  there,  the  aver- 
age income  was  $18  a  month.  A  conservative 
upper  class,  about  one  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, held  most  of  the  wealth.  However, 
for  about  12  years  before  I  went  there,  Ecua- 
dor had  been  politically  stable  and  some  eco- 
nomic progress  was  being  made.  But  from 
1961  to  1963,  we  really  subverted  that  coun- 
try. 

Playboy.  What  was  the  point  of  that? 

Agee.  Cuba  was  the  point.  The  Cuban 
Revolution  had  swung  to  the  far  left  and 
the  state  Department  was  terrified.  So  were 
i-T.T.  and  United  Fruit  and  the  big  U.S. 


banks  with  Latin-American  interests;  they 
feared  that  Cuba  would  export  revolution  to 
other  countries  in  the  hemisphere,  and  then 
those  countries  might  nationalize  their  hold- 
ings. So  the  top  priority  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Latin  America  became  to  seal  off  Cuba  from 
the  continent.  In  Quito,  our  orders  were  to 
do  everything  possible  to  force  Ecuador  to 
break  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
with  Cuba  and  to  weaken  the  Communist 
Party  there  whatever  It  cost. 

Playboy.  What  did  It  cost? 

Agee.  About  $2,000,000.  We  bought  every- 
body willing  to  sell  himself  to  get  our  Jobs 
done.  The  vice-president  of  the  country — 
his  name  was  Reinaldo  Varea — was  a  CIA 
agent.  We  paid  him  $1000  a  month  and  kept 
a  suite  for  him  In  Quito's  best  hotel,  where 
he  could  take  his  girlfriends.  The  presi- 
dent's personal  physician,  Felipe  Ovalle,  was 
on  the  CIA's  payroll,  too.  So  were  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  treasury,  the  minister  of  labor 
and  the  chief  of  police  Intelligence.  So  were 
the  leaders  of  several  right-wing  political 
parties  and  some  key  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  too.  Several  ministers  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  director  of  Immigration 
also  worked  closely  with  us.  It  was  like  a 
covert  occupation  of  the  country.  But,  at 
the  time.  I  didn't  see  anything  wrong  in 
what  we  were  doing.  I  believed  what  the  CIA 
told  me,  that  we  were  buying  time  for  liberal 
reforms  by  checking  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism. So  I  went  out  and  worked  like  a  demon 
to  make  that  policy  effective.  We  ran  over 
Ecuador  like  a  steam  roller.  It  was  like  liv- 
ing a  fantasy  of  absolute  power.  That's  one 
of  the  Insidious  things  about  the  CIA.  If  you 
get  exciting  assignments,  you  can  get  hooked 
on  your  own  adrenaline. 

Playboy.  Let's  get  Into  some  of  those  as- 
signments. 

Agee.  Don't  think  It  was  all  excitement.  A 
CIA  officer  spends  at  least  half  of  his  day 
on  paperwork.  Then  he  spends  hours  in 
musty  little  basement  rooms,  waiting  for 
agents  to  show  up  and  make  their  reports. 
Then  he  spends  more  hours  listening  to 
agents'  problems — how  their  girlfriends  are 
pregnant,  how  their  cars  need  new  trans- 
missions, how  their  brothers-in-law  would 
make  good  spies.  When  he  Isn't  mothering 
agents,  a  CIA  officer  is  at  a  cocktail  party 
or  a  diplomatic  reception  or  trudging  around 
some  golf  course,  sucking  up  to  a  corrupt 
politician  in  hopes  of  corrupting  him  still 
further.  But  some  wild  things  did  happen. 
I  would  say  maybe  our  most  successful  op- 
eration In  Ecuador  was  the  framing  of  An- 
tonio Flores  Benltez.  a  key  memt)er  of  a 
Communist  revolutionary  movement. 
Playboy.  Tell  us  about  that  one. 

Agee.  By  bugging  Flores'  telephone,  we 
found  out  a  lot  of  what  he  was  doing.  His 
wife  was  a  blabbermouth.  He  made  a  secret 
trip  to  Havana  and  we  decided  to  do  a  Job 
on  him  when  he  landed  back  In  Ecuador. 
With  another  officer.  I  worked  all  one  week- 
end to  compose  a  "report"  from  Flores  to 
the  Cubans.  It  was  a  masterpiece.  The  report 
implied  that  Flores'  group  had  already  re- 
ceived funds  from  Cuba  and  was  now  asking 
for  more  money  In  order  to  launch  guerrilla 
operations  In  Ecuador.  My  Quito  station 
chief,  Warren  Dean,  approved  the  report — 
In  fact,  he  loved  It  so  much  he  Just  had  to 
get  Into  the  act.  So  he  dropped  the  report 
on  the  floor  and  walked  on  It  awhile  to  make 
it  look  pocket-wcra.  Tlien  he  folded  It  and 
stuffed  It  into  a  toothpaste  tube — from 
which  he  had  spent  three  hours  carefully 
squeezing  out  all  the  tooth  paste.  He  was 
like  a  kid  with  a  new  toy. 

So  then  I  took  the  tube  out  to  thb  minister 
of  the  treasury,  who  gave  It  to  his  customs  in- 
spector. When  Flores  came  through  customs, 
the  Inspector  pretended  to  go  rummaging 
through  one  of  his  suitcases.  What  he  really 
did.  of  course,  was  slip  the  tooth-paste  tube 
into  the  bag  and  then  pretend  to  find  it 


there.  When  he  opened  the  tube,  he  of  course 
"discovered"  the  report.  Flores  was  arrested 
and  there  was  a  tremendous  scandal.  This 
was  one  of  a  series  of  sensational  events  that 
we  had  a  hand  In  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1963.  By  July  of  that  year,  the  climate  of 
anti-Communist  fear  was  so  great  that  the 
military  seized  a  pretext  and  took  over  the 
government,  JaUed  all  the  Communists  it 
could  find  and  outlawed  the  Communist 
Party. 

Playboy.  Is  forgery  often  resorted  to  by 
the  CIA? 

Agee.  It's  a  standard  technique.  The  cata- 
lyst for  the  coup  in  Chile  was  almost  exactly 
like  the  Flores  incident.  A  document  describ- 
ing a  leftist  plot  to  seize  absolute  power  and 
start  a  reign  of  terror  was  "discovered"  by 
the  enemies  of  Allende.  Plan  Z,  it  was  called. 
It  made  big  headlines  and  the  military  used 
It  as  an  excuse  to  take  over  the  country  and 
start  a  real  reign  of  terror.  I  can't  prove 
it,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  Plan  Z  was 
written  by  a  CIA  officer,  or  by  the  coup 
makers  at  the  CIA's  suggestion. 

Playboy.  You  mentioned  that  the  Com- 
munnlst  Party  was  outlawed  In  Ecuador.  Did 
you  succeed  in  your  other  objective,  getting 
the  Ecuadorian  government  to  break  off  re- 
lationships with  Cuba? 

Agee.  Yes.  The  government  of  Jos6  Maria 
Velasco  Ibarra,  who  was  a  moderate  lib- 
eral, had  resisted  breaking  with  Cuba.  He 
was  followed  In  1961  by  a  moderate  left- 
ist. Carlos  Julio  Arosemena.  who  also  tried 
at  first  to  resist  U.S.  policy.  Finally,  though, 
he  caved  in  and  broke  with  Cuba  after  about 
six  months  in  office.  When  I  left  Ecuador, 
with  the  military  Junta  In  power,  the  short- 
run  security  situation  had  been  Improved 
from  our  viewpoint,  but  there  hadn't  been 
much  Improvement  for  most  of  the  people 
there.  Practically  none  of  the  reforms  every- 
one agreed  were  needed— redistribution  of 
Income,  agrarian  reform,  and  so  forth — had 
been  Installed.  Do  you  know  that  today  the 
Ecuadorian  government  is  still  talking  about 
those  reforms  without  really  acting  on  them? 
But,  at  that  time,  I  didn't  realize  how  re- 
actionary the  effects  of  our  CIA  operations 
really  were. 

Playboy.  Why  not? 

Agee.  For  one  thing.  I  suppose.  I  barely 
had  time  to  stop  and  turn  around.  The 
Job  of  an  operations  officer  calls  for  dedi- 
cation to  the  point  of  obsession.  If  you  try 
to  do  it  well.  You  have  too  many  secrets;  you 
can't  relax  with  outsiders.  It's  a  very  un- 
natural life,  hard  on  the  people  who  live  it. 
There's  a  lot  of  alcoholism  and  a  lot  bf  emo- 
tional breakdowns  In  the  CIA. 

Playboy.  What  sort  of  breakdowns? 

Agee.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  this,  but  It's 
a  schizophrenic  sort  of  situation.  Some  times 
a  CIA  officer  is  using  several  Identities  at 
once,  and  when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning, 
your  mind  goes  click!  OK,  who  am  I  today? 
All  day  long,  there's  the  same  problem.  Some- 
body asks  you  a  simple  question:  "What  did 
you  do  over  the  weekend?"  Click!  Who  does 
he  think  I  am?  What  would  the  guy  he 
thinks  I  am  do  over  the  weekend?  You  get 
so  used  to  lying  that  after  a  while  it's  hard 
to  know  when  you're  telling  the  truth. 

Playboy.  How  did  that  sort  of  stress  affect 
CIA  marriages? 

Agee.  It  didn't  do  mine  any  good.  I  had 
married  Janet  the  year  before  I  went  to  Ecua- 
dor, but  after  we  got  there,  we  began  to  have 
difficulty.  I  was  gone  all  day  and  half  the 
night  and  when  we  did  see  each  other.  I 
couldn't  tell  her  what  I  was  doing.  On  top 
of  that,  she  had  trouble  learning  Spanish,  so 
she  was  somewhat  cut  off  from  the  Ecua- 
dorians. More  and  more,  she  spent  her  time 
playing  bridge  with  embassy  wives. 

Playboy.  What  did  you  do  when  you 
weren't  working? 

Agee.  I  had  some  pretty  wild  friends,  and 
some  close  calls;  barely  missed  a  scandal  sev- 
eral times.  One  time — Ood,  was  I  lucky!  I 
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went  to  Guayaquil  for  the  weekend.  It's  a 
steamy,  tropical  town  and  I  spent  Saturday 
night  with  a  convivial  agent,  making  the 
rounds  of  the  sleazier  dives.  About  15  min- 
utes after  we  left  one  of  them,  a  place  called 
Cuatro  y  Media,  President  Arosemena  and 
some  of  his  cronies  came  In.  The  waiters  In 
that  Joint  were  all  homosexual  and  Aro- 
semena and  his  friends  began  to  taunt  them. 
Arosemena  would  get  wild  when  he  drank, 
and  after  a  while  he  ordered  one  of  the 
waiters  to  put  a  lamp  shade  on  bis  head. 
Then  he  took  out  his  pistol,  but  Instead  of 
shooting  the  lampshade  off,  he  shot  the 
waiter  In  the  head.  The  whole  affair  was 
hushed  up,  so  I  still  don't  know  If  the  man 
was  killed  or  Just  wounded.  But  If  I'd  been 
in  the  Cuatro  y  Media  when  the  shot  was 
fired  and  the  Ambassador  had  found  out,  I'd 
have  had  to  leave  the  country. 

Platbot.  Which,  of  course,  you  eventually 
did — though  not  under  a  cloud.  What  was 
your  next  station? 

Agee.  Montevideo,  and  I  think  Uruguay  had 
my  attitudes  toward  the  CIA.  For  years,  Uru- 
somethlng  to  do  with  turning  me  around  In 
guay  had  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  progressive  countries  on  the  continent. 
It  had  a  $700-a-year  per-capita  Income  and 
a  90  percent  literacy  rate,  an  eight-hour  day, 
a  minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensation, 
free,  secular,  state-supported  education,  free 
elections.  The  country  was  a  showcase  of  lib- 
eral reform,  but  in  the  Fifties  some  deep 
cracks  showed  up  In  the  window. 

The  reforms  hadn't  touched  land  tenure — a 
few  rich  men  owned  most  of  the  countryside. 
Uruguay  had  a  sheep-and-cattle  economy, 
and  a  collapse  In  the  prices  of  wool,  hides 
and  meat  after  the  Korean  War  sent  the 
country  into  a  tall  spin  of  inflation,  deficits, 
unemployment,  stagnation,  strikes  and  cor- 
ruption. The  left  was  getting  stronger,  and 
the  CIA  reinforced  its  station  In  Montevideo. 
Platboy.  When  did  you  arrive  In  Uruguay, 
and  what  did  you  do  there? 

AcEE.  I  got  there  in  March  1964  and  stayed 
about  two  and  a  half  years.  We  pretty  well 
ran  the  military  and  the  police  intelligence 
services,  gave  them  information  from  our 
penetration  agents  in  the  Communist  Party 
and  used  the  police  to  tap  telephones.  I  ran 
an  operation  to  bug  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's embassy,  which  enabled  us  to  break  the 
UAR's  diplomatic  codes.  My  main  respon- 
sibility, though,  was  for  operations  against 
the  Cubans.  We  had  an  agent  In  the  Cuban 
embassy,  the  chauffeur,  and  we  thought  at 
one  point  that  we'd  recruited  the  Cuban 
code  clerk.  We  offered  him  $50,000  for  a  look 
at  the  code  pads  and  $3000  a  month  if  he'd 
continue  working  at  the  embassy,  but  at  the 
last  minute  he  backed  out.  I'm  glad  now  that 
we  lost  him,  but  I  was  really  disappointed 
then. 

Platboy.  What  about  the  Russians?  Did 
you  rui  any  operation  against  them? 

AcEE.  Another  officer  was  In  charge  of  antl- 
Sovlet  operations,  but  after  we  finally  got  the 
Uruguayans  to  break  with  Cuba,  I  began 
working  against  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  I  really 
made  trouble  for  the  Russians  In  Uruguay. 
It  all  began  when  I  met  a  K.G.B.  officer  from 
the  Soviet  embassy  named  Sergei  Borisov.  We 
met  at  the  Montevideo  Diplomatic  Club  and 
struck  up  a  kind  of  unreal  friendship.  He 
knew  what  I  was.  I  knew  what  he  was.  We 
both  knew  we  were  spying  on  each  other,  but 
we  went  ahead  and  did  It  anyway,  because  it 
was  part  of  the  game  we  were  playing.  It  was 
like  chess.  In  fact,  we  sometimes  played  chess 
and  he  beat  my  ass  off  every  time,  but  I  liked 
to  think  I  beat  him  at  the  spy  game. 

PijiYBOY.  How?  — 

Agee.  Well,  It  started  by  my  Inviting  Sergei 
and  his  wife,  Nina,  U}  dinner  at  our  bouse. 
Then  we  began  to  see  them  every  month  or 
so.  Go  to  the  beach,  have  dinner,  drink  a 
little  vodka  and  play  some  chess  while  the 
wives  talked  girl  talk.  Then  one  day  our 
telenhone  tap  on  the  Soviet  embassy  gave  us 


a  sensational  piece  of  information  about  in- 
fidelity In  the  Borisov  menage. 

Playboy.  You  mean  Sergei  was  sneaking 
out  for  a  quick  one  now  and  then? 

Agee.  No.  Nina  was!  Sergei  had  a  new  boss, 
a  K.G.B.  station  chief  namd  Khalturin,  and 
one  of  Khalturin 's  first  unofficial  acts  after 
arriving  in  the  country,  even  before  he  had 
a  permanent  place  to  live,  was  to  Jump  into 
bed  with  Nina. 

Then  I  found  out  that  Khalturin  was  In- 
terested In  an  apartment  owned  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  Philip  Morris  distributor  named 
Carlos  Salguero.  Salguero  agreed  to  make 
sure  Khalturin  took  the  apartment — but  to 
give  us  access  before  the  Russian  moved  In. 
We  bugged  the  sofa  and  the  bed,  and  we  got 
another  apartment  on  the  floor  above  and 
Just  off  to  one  side.  My  secretary  moved  into 
the  other  apartment  until  we  could  find  an 
agent  to  cover  It.  To  operate  the  bugs,  we 
used  one  of  the  CIA's  less  amazing  techno- 
logical achievements,  a  transmitter-receiver 
that  was  fitted  Into  a  gray,  two-suiter  Sam- 
sonlte  suitcase  and  gave  us  nothing  but 
trouble. 

Playboy.  What  went  wrong? 

Agee.  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  damned  thing 
put  out  so  much  radiation  that  you  had  to 
wear  a  lead  apron  so  the  radiation  wouldn't 
homogenize  your  balls.  And  for  another,  you 
had  to  tilt  the  suitcase  to  Just  the  right  angle 
60  that  the  beam  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
switches  in  Khalturin's  apartment.  Other- 
wise, the  switches  would  get  stuck  in  the  ON 
or  OFF  position  and  somebody  would  have  to 
sneak  into  his  apartment  to  move  them. 

Playboy.  What  did  you  learn  from  Nina 
and  Khalturin's  conversations? 

Agee.  It's  funny,  I  don't  know.  None  of  us 
could  understand  Russian,  so  we  sent  the 
tapes  to  headquarters  to  be  transcribed,  and 
I  was  so  busy  with  other  operations  that  I 
never  bothered  to  read  the  English  transcrip- 
tions that  came  back.  But  that  situation 
served  as  the  basis  for  one  of  the  weirdest 
operational  ideas  I  ever  had.  I  suggested  to 
Washington  that  I  should  arrange  to  find  my- 
self alone  with  Sergei  and  tell  him  how  sorry 
I  was  to  hear  that  his  wife  was  having  an 
affair  with  his  boss.  That  would  have  put 
Sergei  and  Khalturin  Into  a  tricky  situation 
on  two  levels,  personal  and  political. 

Playboy.  We  can  see  the  personal  problem, 
but  how  would  it  affect  them  politically? 

Agee.  Well,  if  a  Russian  told  Sergei  his  wife 
was  having  an  affair  with  his  boss,  he  would 
not  be  obliged  to  report  It  to  Moscow.  Extra- 
marital affairs  in  a  Soviet  colony  abroad  are. 
In  fact,  rather  common.  Sergei  might  even 
have  known  about  the  affair  and  was  allowing 
it  to  continue.  But  If  a  CIA  man  told  Sergei 
about  the  affair,  that  would  be  another  mat- 
ter altogether.  All  CIA  contacts  must  be  re- 
ported. Not  to  report  what  I  said  would  be  to 
take  a  first  step  toward  treason.  If  he  did  re- 
port It,  he'd  create  an  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion for  himself  and  for  Khalturin.  'What  I 
hoped,  of  course,  was  that  he  wouldn't.  Then 
we  might  have  gotten  him  Into  a  position  for 
blackmail.  If  he  told  his  wife  what  I'd  said, 
we'd  have  her,  too.  And  If  Nina  told  Khal- 
turin and  we  got  their  conversation  on  tape, 
we  could  make  big  trouble  for  all  of  them. 
We  might  even  find  ourselves  with  some  very 
valuable  new  assets  inside  the  K.G.B. 

P»layboy.  So  what  hapi>ened? 

Agee.  Washington  killed  the  Idea.  They 
were  afraid  Sergei  might  throw  a  punch  at 
me  and  cause  a  flap.  I  think  they  were  wrong. 

Playboy.  So  that  was  that? 

Agee.  Far  from  it.  We  kept  right  on  after 
Khalturin.  I  helped  forge  a  document  pretty 
much  like  the  Flores  report,  this  time  seem- 
ing to  Involve  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Uruguay 
with  the  damaging  strikes  the  country  has 
been  having.  By  using  some  of  our  well- 
placed  agents  In  the  Urug^uayan  government, 
we  had  six  officers  In  the  Rtisslan  embassy 
expelled,  most  of  them  from  Khalturin's  de- 


partment. That  left  him  terribly  shorthanded, 
so  he  had  to  work  day  and  night.  From  our 
observation  posts  at  the  Soviet  embassy,  we 
could  see  him  coming  and  going,  and  he 
looked  really  run-down.  We  hoped  he  might 
crack.  But  I  left  Uruguay  before  Khalturin 
and  the  Borisovs  did,  so  I  don't  know  what 
finally  happened  with  them. 

Playboy.  But  something  happened  to  you? 
You  were  saying  that  In  Uruguay  you  began 
to  have  a  change  of  heart  about  the  CIA. 

Agee.  Yes.  Part  of  the  trouble  was  the  at- 
mosphere In  the  Montevideo  station.  Ned 
Holman,  the  chief,  was  a  really  unpleasant, 
middle-aged  ex-FBI  man.  And  God,  was  he 
lazy!  He  was  only  four  years  from  retirement 
and  all  he  wanted  to  do  was  serve  on  out  his 
time.  When  anything  went  wrong,  he  wrote 
scurrious  letters  about  his  offices  to  our  su- 
periors In  Washington.  I  found  the  com- 
bination to  his  file  and  read  them.  He  gave 
me  good  reports,  because  I  was  a  bear  for 
work,  but  he  really  hurt  most  of  the  others, 
There  was  a  foul  atmosphere  there. 

Playboy.  What  about  the  atmosphere  in 
your  home? 

Agee.  That  kept  getting  worse,  too.  And  so 
did  the  atmosphere  in  the  country.  While  I 
was  In  Uruguay,  Inflation  soared  from  33.5 
percent  a  year  to  more  than  100  percent.  For 
months  on  end,  one  sector  of  the  economy  or 
another  was  paralzyed  by  strikes.  The  more  I 
got  to  know  about  the  corrupt  government 
we  were  backing,  the  less  I  liked  my  work. 
I  began  to  see  that  the  landowners,  ranchers, 
bankers  and  professionals — a  small  minor- 
ity— were  using  the  government  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes.  Why  were  we  support- 
ing such  people?  Then  came  the  Invasion  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  by  U.S.  Marines. 
That  really  got  to  me.  It  was  done  under  the 
pretext  that  the  Dominican  Republic  might 
become  another  Cuba,  which  was  so  asburd 
I  had  to  wonder  what  the  real  reason  was. 
For  the  first  time,  I  had  to  consider  that  the 
CIA  might  not  really  be  serving  the  cause 
of  liberal  reform.  And  then  one  day  I  got 
a  shock  that's  still  painful  to  talk  about. 

Playboy.  What  was  it? 

Agee.  I  overheard  a  man  being  tortured  by 
the  police — a  man  I'd  fingered  for  them.  You 
know,  at  that  time  the  police  In  Latin- 
American  countries  didn't  use  torture  as 
some  of  them  do  now.  For  years  I'd  been 
having  people  arrested,  but  I  don't  think  I'd 
ever  actually  seen  what  happened  to  them 
afterward.  Then,  In  December  1965,  during 
a  state  of  siege,  I  told  the  Uruguayan  police 
to  pick  up  a  Communist  named  Oscar  Bon- 
audi  for  preventive  detention  because  he  was 
quite  active  in  street  demonstrations.  About 
five  days  later,  the  new  chief  of  station, 
John  Horton,  and  I  were  visiting  police  head- 
quarters to  show  the  police  chief  a  forged 
document  we'd  prepared,  and  I  began  to  hear 
moans  coming  from  somewhere  above  the 
police  chief's  office.  The  chief  was  embar- 
rassed and  told  one  of  his  assistants  to  turn 
up  the  radio.  I  remember  there  was  a  soccer 
game  on.  Well,  the  moans  got  louder  and 
the  assistant  kept  turning  up  the  radio. 
Finally,  the  moans  turned  to  screams  and 
the  radio  was  blaring  so  loudly  we  couldn't 
hear  ourselves  talk.  I  had  this  strange 
feeling — terror  and  helplessness.  Two  days 
later,  I  found  out  that  the  man  they  bad 
been  torturing  was  Bonaudi. 

Playboy.  What  was  your  reaction? 

Agee.  I  can't  describe  It.  I  Just  know  that 
after  that,  I  began  to  notice  certain  things 
and  think  about  them.  For  Instance,  I  began 
to  observe  what  happened  to  Company  men 
as  they  got  older.  Unless  they  made  it  to 
a  high-level  Job,  a  lot  of  them  turned  Into 
pale-faced  paper  pushers  who  believed  in 
nothing  but  their  pensions.  Burned-out 
cases.  Was  I  going  to  be  like  that  in  15 
years?  It  worried  me. 

Playboy.  When  did  you  decide  to  quit  The 
Company? 

Agee.  Before  I  left  Uruguay.  But  I  decided 
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not  to  leave  until  I  found  another  Job.  When 
I  was  transferred  back  to  Washington  In 
the  fall  of  1966,  Janet  and  I  separated,  so  my 
expenses  were  pretty  high.  We  had  two  chil- 
dren. Christopher,  who  was  then  two,  and 
Philip  who  was  five.  Then  I  had  a  piece  of 
luck.  I  was  sent  to  Mexico  City — assigned, 
along  with  another  man  who  was  legitimate, 
not  CIA.  as  one  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  at- 
taches for  the  1968  Olympic  games.  I  spent 
a  very  pleasant  year  and  a  half  working  on 
that  assignment.  The  CIA's  purpose  in  send- 
ing me  was  to  use  the  Olympic  milieu  to 
recruit  new  agents.  I  met  a  lot  of  people, 
didn't  recruit  any,  and  meanwhile  learned 
quite  a  bit  about  the  CIA's  operation  In 
Mexico. 

Playboy.  Is  It  a  sizable  one? 
"Agee.  Huge.  The  station's  annual  budget 
even  then  was  $5,500,000.  And  the  Mexicans 
were  very  cooperative.  With  Mexican  secu- 
rity's help,  the  station  was  able  to  tap  as 
many  as  40  telephone  lines  at  once.  The 
president  of  the  country  at  the  time.  Gus- 
tavo Diaz  Ordaz,  was  a  very  close  CIA  col- 
laborator. So  was  his  predecessor,  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos.  The  current  Mexican  presi- 
dent, Luis  Echeverrla,  also  was  a  station 
contact — when  he  was  Diaz  Ordaz'  minister 
for  internal  security.  But  I'm  pretty  sure 
Echeverria  has  broken  with  the  CIA;  In  fact, 
he's  now  denouncing  It  and  accusing  It  of 
fomenting  demonstrations  by  what  he  calls 
"young  fascists"  against  his  administration. 

Playboy.  Did  you  learn  about  any  inter- 
esting operations  In  Mexico? 

Agee.  Two.  One  was  a  defection  opera- 
tion, the  other  Involved  the  use  of  a 
woman  as  bait.  In  the  defection  business, 
I  learned  how  much  the  CIA  would  pay 
to  get  what  It  wanted.  We  had  access  through 
one  of  our  agents  to  a  senior  K.G.B.  officer 
named  Pavel  Yatskov,  who  happened  to  be 
a  fanatic  about  fishing.  Well,  cool  as  you 
please,  the  Soviet  Bloc  Division  In  head- 
quarters proposed  to  Induce  Yatskov  to  de- 
fect by  offering  him  $500,000!  Not  only  that, 
but  the  CIA  was  willing  to  set  him  up  with 
an  elaborate  cover  as  the  owner  of  an  Income- 
producing  fishing  lodge  in  Canada.  The  rea- 
son this  plan  wasn't  adopted  was  that  we 
feared  that  our  own  man  may  have  been 
a  double  agent,  secretly  recruited  by 
Yatskov. 

Playboy.  And  the  case  In  which  a  woman 
was  used  as  bait? 

Agee.  Straight  out  of  Ian  Fleming.  She 
was  a  young  Mexican  girl,  recruited  through 
a  local  businessman.  She  was  used  as  bait  to 
lure  the  administrative  officer  of  the  Soviet 
embassy,  a  man  named  Sllnlkov.  He  used 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time  horsing  around  with 
the  owner  of  a  tiny  grocery  store  near  the 
Soviet  embassy — who  Just  happened  to  be  a 
CIA  agent.  The  Soviets  bought  a  lot  of 
Coca-Cola  there  and  at  one  time  the  CIA 
was  working  on  ways  to  bug  the  Coke  bottles 
that  went  into  theU-  embassy.  Anyway,  It 
became  obvious  that  SUnlkov  rose  to  the 
bait,  shall  we  say.  After  some  hot  necking  ses- 
sions in  the  back  of  the  store,  they  went  to 
the  girl's  pad,  where,  unbeknownst  to  her, 
a  bug  and  a  hidden  camera  had  been  in- 
stalled. I  don't  know  how  much  Information 
Sllnikov  spilled,  if  any,  but  his  vlrUlty  was 
beyond  belief. 

Playboy.  When  you  left  the  CIA,  did  you 
let  The  Company  know  how  you  felt  about 
what  It  was  doing? 

Agee.  Hell,  no!  I  wanted  them  to  think  I 
was  stUl  a  loyal  agency  supporter — that  there 
were  no  political  reasons  for  my  resigning — 
so  I  told  them  I  was  leaving  for  personal 
reasons.  This  was  true  as  far  as  It  went, 
because  the  CIA  knew  I  vras  planning  to 
marry  a  woman  I'd  met  through  the  Olym- 
pics and  to  live  permanently  in  Mexico.  If 
The  Company  had  known  how  I  really  felt, 
It  could  have  made  It  impossible,  through  Its 
Mexican-government  friends,  for  me  to  re- 
main In  Mexico.  As  it  was,  the  CIA  urged  me 


to  stay  In  The  Company  and  offered  me  an- 
other promotion.  But  I  refused.  In  fact,  I 
did  something  you  have  to  be  pretty  damn 
careful  not  to  do  in  the  CIA.  I  refused  to  obey 
an  order. 

Playboy.  Is  that  like  refusing  to  obey  an 
order  In  the  military? 

Agee.  Almost  as  bad.  It  happened  like  this: 
Janet  was  resentful  because  of  the  breakup 
and  other  things,  so  when  I  took  a  trip  to 
Washington,  she  refused  to  let  me  take  the 
children  back  to  Mexico  for  a  visit.  I  took 
them  anyway  and  Janet  was  furious.  She 
said  if  I  didn't  send  them  back,  she'd  expose 
me  as  a  CIA  officer.  I  knew  she  was  bluffing, 
but  The  Company  didn't.  So  Win  Scott,  the 
station  chief,  called  me  In  and  said,  "Send 
them  back."  I  said,  "No.  If  you  want  to  fire 
me  right  now,  OK,  I  quit."  They  couldn't 
fire  me,  because  the  Ambassador  needed  me; 
It  would  have  been  too  awkward  for  him  to 
fire  one  of  his  Olympic  attaches  on  the  ev© 
of  the  games.  But  they  were  really  In  a 
lather. 

Playboy.  The  CIA  felt  that  you  were  dis- 
loyal? 

Agee.  To  put  It  mildly.  But.  in  fact.  I 
wasn't  really  disloyal  to  the  CIA  even  then. 
When  I  resigned,  I  had  no  Intention  of  writ- 
ing a  book,  of  doing  the  CIA  any  harm.  I 
was  still  a  prisoner  of  middle-class  respecta- 
bility and  of  that  pervasive  CIA  security 
consciousness.  I  went  to  work  for  a  friend  in 
Mexico  City  who  was  marketing  a  new  prod- 
uct, and  I  figured  I'd  Just  forget  I'd  ever 
worked  for  the  CIA. 

Playboy.  But  you  couldn't  forget? 

Agee.  I  couldn't  forget.  The  memories  kept 
coming  back  like  things  I'd  swallowed  but 
couldn't  digest.  Then  my  marriage  plans  fell 
through  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think. 
The  feeling  began  to  grow  Inside  me  that  I 
had  some  message  to  give — that  I  should  tell 
the  American  people  what  their  Government 
was  doing  In  their  name.  I  found  myself 
making  notes.  First  I  thought  of  writing  sort 
of  a  scholarly  treatise  on  the  CIA.  I  wrote  an 
outline  and  took  it  to  New  York.  Five  pub- 
lishers turned  It  down.  But  I'm  stubborn, 
you  know.  I'm  a  Capricorn,  If  that  means 
anything.  Headstrong.  So  back  In  Mexico,  a 
friend  who  knew  Francois  Maspero,  a  radical 
publisher  In  Paris,  put  me  In  touch  with 
him.  And,  well,  Maspero  agreed  to  give  me  a 
small  advance  and  help  me  get  the  book 
written.  But  I  couldn't  find  the  research 
material  I  needed  In  Mexico.  You  see.  I  had 
no  notes  from  my  CIA  days:  I  had  to  find 
contemporary  sources  to  refresh  my  memory, 
so  I  could  reconstruct  events.  I  could  have 
continued  in  Paris  or  maybe  London,  some- 
place outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts, 
so  they  couldn't  enjoin  my  work  as  they 
had  Marchettl's.  Another  possibility  was 
Havana,  and  with  Maspero's  help,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  me  to  go  there. 

Playboy.  Why  Havana? 

Agee.  We  found  that  there  were  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  other  reference  works  at 
the  National  Library  and  the  Casa  de  las 
Americas.  But,  besides,  I  really  wanted  to 
see  for  myself  what  the  Cuban  Revolution 
was  all  about. 

Playboy.  How  much  were  you  allowed  to 
see  in  Cuba? 

Agee.  They  let  me  go  anywhere  except  onto 
military  reservations.  In  1971,  I  traveled  all 
over  the  Island,  and  I  was  Impressed.  The 
Cubans  were  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
Revolution,  In  spite  of  the  many  hardships 
caused  by  the  U.S.  economic  blockade — and 
by  their  own  mistakes,  too.  They  supported 
their  goverrunent;  they  were  convinced  it 
was  giving  them  a  fair  deal.  So  was  I.  Cuba 
had  done  what  the  other  Latin -American 
countries  had  pledged  to  do  in  the  early 
Sixties:  It  had  redistributed  income  and 
Integrated  Its  society. 

Playboy.  Did  the  CIA  discover  in  1971  that 
you  were  inside  Cuba? 

Agee.  Surprisingly,  I  don't  think  they  did. 


I  knew  The  Company  checks  passenger 
manifests  on  all  planes  and  ships  that  make 
stops  in  Cuba.  Somehow  they  missed  mo. 
I  guess  good  luck  made  me  reckless,  because 
before  leaving  Havana  to  continue  research 
in  Paris,  I  did  something  really  foolish.  I 
wrote  a  long,  signed  letter  to  a  Montevideo 
political  Journtl.  describing  some  of  the 
CIA's  covert-action  operations  In  Uruguay. 
There  was  an  electoral  campaign  on  there 
and  I  thought  I  could  help  the  left-wing 
coalition — which  was  similar  to  the  Popular 
Unity  coalition  that  had  elected  Allende 
In  Chile  the  year  before — by  suggesting  that 
the  CIA  would  be  helping  the  corrupt  tradi- 
tional parties.  It  was  as  if  I  had  forgotten 
everything  I  had  learned  about  the  CIA  and 
how  dangerous  It  can  be.  I  was  damn  soon 
reminded,  though. 

Playboy.  What  happened? 

Agee.  I  was  visited  In  Paris  by  a  CIA  officer 
named  Keith  Gardiner,  a  Harvard  type,  a  guy 
I'd  known  a  long  time,  who  told  me  that 
Richard  Helms,  who  was  director  of  the 
CIA  then,  wanted  to  know  what  the  hell  I 
thought  I  was  doing  by  writing  that  letter 
to  the  Montevideo  publication.  It  was  a 
scary  moment.  I  decided  I'd  better  bluff.  I 
figured  that  if  The  Company  knew  how  little 
work  I'd  actually  done  on  the  book — less 
than  a  third  of  the  research — they  might 
figure  it  was  safe  to  get  rough.  So  I  told 
them  it  was  already  written  and  I  was 
cutting  it  to  a  publlshable  length.  I  prom- 
ised to  submit  the  final  draft  to  the  CIA 
before  publication. 

Playboy.  But  you  didn't? 

Agee.  I  never  Intended  to.  At  that  time, 
I  was  Just  trying  to  calm  them  down.  I 
hoped  that  would  stall  them  for  a  while, 
but  I  couldn't  be  certain,  and  from  that 
moment  on,  I  lived  under  a  big  strain. 

Playboy.  Were  you  afraid  you  might  be 
assassinated? 

Agee.  I  was  too  busy  to  think  about  that. 
But  I  was  jumpy.  For  one  thing,  I  wasn't 
sure  to  what  lengths  the  French  secret  serv- 
ice might  go  to  please  The  Company.  At 
the  very  least,  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  de- 
ported and  put  on  some  plane  that  made 
its  first  stop  In  New  York. 

Playboy.  Did  you  see  any  indication  that 
your  fears  were  Justified? 

Agee.  A  few  months  after  Gardiner's  visit, 
I  noticed  I  was  being  followed  on  the  street. 
I  couldn't  be  sure  If  it  was  CIA  people  or  a 
French  liaison  operation  working  at  the 
CIA's  request.  And  I  had  no  idea  what  they 
might  be  setting  me  up  for.  For  all  I  knew, 
they  might  have  been  a  bunch  of  killers. 
Anyway,  about  the  same  time,  my  advance 
from  the  publisher  ran  out.  The  situation 
was  pretty  grim.  The  CIA  was  after  me  and 
sometimes  I  literally  didn't  have  a  franc  for 
cigarettes.  I  felt  pretty  damn  small  and 
alone.  Friends  helped  out  with  food  and 
some  small  cash  donations,  and  to  avoid  the 
surveillance,  I  went  to  live  in  the  room  of 
a  friend  who's  an  artist.  In  the  daytime,  I 
worked  as  usual  at  the  library  doing  my  re- 
search, but  I  kept  the  place  where  I  was 
living  a  secret. 

Playboy.  How  did  you  duck  the  people 
who  were  tailing  you? 

Agee.  It  wasn't  too  hard.  I'd  take  the 
Metro,  for  example,  the  Paris  subway,  and 
when  the  train  arrived,  I'd  Just  stand  by  the 
door  and  let  it  go  off  again  and  see  if  any- 
body had  stayed  in  the  station  with  me  when 
all  the  other  people  were  gone.  Or  when  I 
got  off  the  train,  I'd  stay  there  on  the  plat- 
form and  let  everybody  leave  and  then  see  if 
anybody  else  had  remained  on  the  plattotm. 
Usually  there  was  a  group  of  three  or  four 
of  them.  Once  identified,  they'd  be  easy  to 
lose.  One  time,  when  I  had  a  little  cash,  I 
took  a  cab.  My  retinue  took  a  cab,  too.  I  told 
my  driver  to  stop  at  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe. 
When  he  did,  I  pretended  to  be  fumbling  for 
my  money,  but  I  was  really  watching  any 
surveillance   team  in  the  rearview   mirror. 
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They  got  out  of  their  cab  fast,  all  set  to  keep 
following  me  on  foot.  But  the  minute  their 
cab  drove  off,  I  told  my  driver  I'd  decided  to 
ride  a  little  farther.  So  we  pulled  away  and 
left  them  standing  there.  I  couldn't  resist — 
I  turned  around  slowly,  held  my  hand  up 
and  gave  them  the  finger. 

Playboy.  Besides  following  you,  did  The 
Company  make  any  other  moves? 

Agee.  Some  surprisingly  obvious  ones.  A 
CIA  man  visited  my  father  in  Florida  and 
tried  to  scare  him  about  what  might  hap- 
pen to  me.  Another  CIA  man  called  on  Janet 
and  got  her  to  write  me  a  letter  of  concern. 
He  also  told  her  they'd  pay  me  to  stop  and 
not  publish.  She  didn't  tell  me  this,  but  my 
older  son  did — he  was  listening  secretly. 
Ctod,  I  hope  spying  Isn't  congenital! 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  The  Company  moved 
against  me  more  directly.  A  young  man  who 
said  his  name  was  Sal  Ferrera  showed  up  In  a 
cafe  I  liked  and  Introduced  himself  as  an 
imderground  Journalist.  I  told  him  who  I  was 
and  what  I  was  doing.  He  offered  me  a  small 
loan  and  suggested  that  he  might  do  an 
Interview  with  me.  I  was  desperate  for 
money,  so  I  took  the  loan  and  let  him  have 
the  Interview. 

He  bought  me  a  dinner  one  night  and 
afterward  we  met  a  woman  named  Leslie 
Donegan.  who  said  she  was  a  Venezuelan 
heiress.  At  Sal's  urging,  I  saw  Leslie  again 
and  soon  she  offered  to  support  me  while 
I  finished  the  book — provided  I  let  her  read 
the  manuscript.  I  needed  money  so  badly 
I  let  her  have  a  copy  for  a  few  days. 

Playboy.  Did  Leslie  come  through  with  the 
money? 

Agee.  In  dribs  and  Aabs.  enough  to  keep 
me  going.  It's  ironic  to  think  that  the  book 
may  have  got  finished  partly  because  the 
CIA,  through  Leslie,  supported  me  through 
my  darkest  hour.  But  the  situation  had  Its 
risks.  I  was  Just  plain  foolish  to  keep  seeing 
Sal  and  Leslie.  The  bugged  typewriter  was 
the  last  straw. 

Playboy.  The  CTA  bugged  your  typewriter? 

AcEE.  Sal  lent  me  a  p)ortable  that  Leslie 
eventually  switched  for  a  different  one.  I 
took  It  to  my  secret  living  place.  One  after- 
noon I  went  out  to  get  a  bottle  of  beer  and 
when  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  saw  a  man 
and  a  woman  In  the  hall  outside  my  door. 
When  they  saw  me,  they  began  kissing.  I 
thought  right  away  they  might  be  surveil- 
lance agents — but  how  had  they  found  out 
where  I  lived?  The  friend  whose  room  I  was 
staying  In  went  out  to  see  what  they  were 
doing  In  tiie  hall.  When  they  saw  her,  they 
hurried  down  the  back  stairs  but  couldn't 
get  out  the  back  door,  because  It  was  locked. 
When  she  followed  them  down,  they  started 
embracing  and  whispering  again  and  then 
ran  up  to  the  main  floor  and  escaped  by  the 
front  door.  They  had  something  bulky  under 
their  coats — probably  the  receiving  set  for 
monitoring  the  bug  in  the  typewriter. 

Playboy.  The  typewriter  had  led  them  to 
you? 

Agee.  This  typewriter — the  one  you  see 
right  here  on  the  table.  The  one  that's 
photographed  on  the  cover  of  my  book.  After 
catching  the  monitors,  I  began  to  examine 
the  typewriter  Leslie  had  given  me.  I  noticed 
that  when  it  was  facing  a  certain  way,  I 
heard  a  beeping  sound  on  my  FM  radio.  So  I 
tore  off  the  lining  on  the  Inside  roof  of  the 
case  and  there  It  was — a  complicated  system 
of  miniaturized  transistors,  batteries,  cir- 
cuits, antennas,  even  a  tiny  switch  glued  flat 
against  the  roof  of  the  case. 

Playboy.  Have  you  ever  been  accused  of 
rigging  this  yourself  to  discredit  the  CIA? 

Agee.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  make  one 
of  these.  My  editor  in  London  had  a  techni- 
cal study  made  and  the  thing  Is  legitimate — 
made  in  TSD. 

Playboy,  So  they'd  found  out  where  you 
lived — what  did  they  do  then? 
.  Agee.  I  didn't  give  them  a  chance  to  do 
anything.  I  left  that  room  the  same  day  and 


slept  In  a  different  hotel  every  night  until 
I  took  off  for  London. 

Playboy.  Why  did  you  go  to  London? 

Agee.  Partly  to  get  information,  partly  to 
look  for  a  new  publi'Jher.  I  found  one  almost 
overnight.  An  editor  of  Penguin  Books,  Nell 
Middleton,  believed  in  the  book  and  gave  me 
an  advance.  I  also  found  the  information  I 
still  needed.  I'd  been  looking  desperately  for 
Latin-American  newsp-ipers  that  coverel  the 
years  when  I  was  there.  John  Gerassl,  who 
has  written  extensively  on  Latin  America  and 
was  teaching  at  the  University  of  Paris  when 
I  was  in  Prance,  had  told  me  the  British  Mu- 
seum had  complete  files  and  he  was  right. 
They  were  Just  what  I  needed.  I  decided  to 
stay  in  London  and  rewrite  the  book.  With 
all  the  new  material  available,  I  saw  I  could 
reconstruct  a  diary  of  the  whole  period.  I 
finished  the  research  in  eight  month.s,  then 
in  the  next  six  months  I  wrote  over  600  pages 
in  a  terrific  burst  of  work. 

Playboy.  Did  the  new  material  inspire  you? 

Agee.  Well,  it  wasn't  only  the  material.  I 
had  met  a  young  woman  Just  before  I  left 
Paris.  Angela's  a  BrazUlan  In  her  early  20s. 
We  fell  in  love  before  she  knew  I  had  worked 
for  the  CIA  and  before  I  knew  she  had  been 
in  prison  and  been  tortured  by  the  CIA-sup- 
ported military  regime  in  Brazil.  Strange, 
isn't  it,  that  two  people  with  such  opposite 
experiences  should  have  come  together?  It 
was  from  Angela  that  I  learned  the  full  hor- 
ror of  what  I  had  been  doing  in  supporting 
repression.  When  I  was  in  Montevideo,  I  was 
actually  In  charge  of  spying  on  Brazilian 
exiles  who  opposed  the  military  regime  and 
had  fled  to  Uruguay.  I  reported  on  their  ac- 
tivities to  our  CIA  station  in  Rio.  Anyway, 
Angela  came  over  to  London  a  few  months 
after  I  did  and  we've  been  together  ever 
since.  She  was  a  tremendous  help  with  the 
book,  reading  and  discussing  every  sentence 
with  me,  helping  with  the  typing  and  the 
Xeroxing.  I  was  so  scared  that  the  CIA  might 
try  to  steal  the  manuscript  that  every  time 
I  got  20  or  30  pages  done,  we'd  Xerox  copies 
and  hide  them  all  over  London. 

Playboy.  You  say  Angela  was  tortured  by 
the  Brazilian  government? 

Agee.  In  early  1970;  she  was  19,  a  student 
at  Catholic  University  In  Rio.  She  had  got- 
ten Involved  in  radical  politics  and  had  to  go 
underground,  and  was  wounded  in  an  am- 
bush by  the  military  police.  They  left  her  for 
dead  and  she  had  almost  escaped  when  they 
spotted  her  and  hauled  her  off  to  an  Interro- 
gation center,  where  they  began  to  torture 
her. 

Playboy.  What  kind  of  torture  did  they 
use? 

Agee.  Clubs,  truncheons,  fists  They  hung 
her  upside  down  from  a  bar  and  beat  her. 
They  would  stand  behind  her  and  clap  her 
ears  as  hard  as  they  could  with  both  hands. 
She  says  her  head  felt  as  if  it  were  exploding, 
blood  spurted  out  of  her  ears  and  she  passed 
out.  But  most  of  the  torture  was  done  with 
a  field  telephone. 

They  attached  electrodes  to  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body,  the  nipples  or  the  lips,  and  then 
cranked  the  telephone  as  hard  as  they  could. 
Sometimes  they  poured  water  on  her  before 
they  turned  the  crank;  because  water  Is  a 
conductor  of  electricity,  the  pain  was  even 
more  excruciating.  One  of  her  torturers  got 
the  bright  Idea  of  putting  the  electrodes  on 
her  gunshot  wound  and  then  cranking  the 
generator.  The  electricity  forced  the  wound 
open  again.  Somehow  Angela  held  out.  All 
she  admitted  under  tortiire,  which  went  on 
over  a  period  of  maybe  four  months,  was 
her  membership  in  an  underground  party — 
and  she  was  ashamed  of  admitting  that.  A 
year  and  a  half  after  she  was  arrested,  she 
went  to  trial.  A  year  after  that,  she  finally 
got  out.  Her  closest  relative,  an  aunt  who 
is  a  lawyer,  shipped  her  out  of  the  country. 

Playboy.  Is  torture  stUl  going  on  in  Brazil? 

Agee.  Every  day.  There's  one  difference.  At 


first,  the  tort\irers  wore  name  plates  and 
didn't  bother  to  hide  their  faces.  Later,  after 
several  were  executed  by  revolutionaries,  the 
tort\irers  got  nervous  and  began  to  hood  their 
victims.  But  many  names  were  already 
known.  They  turned  up  In  Chile,  too,  and 
were  recognized  there.  After  Allende  fell,  the 
Brazilian  military  lent  the  Chilean  military 
some  of  Its  most  successful  torture  teams  as 
a  gesture  of  good  will. 

Playboy.  How  is  Angela  now? 

Agee.  Solid.  No  emotional  scars  that  I  can 
see.  A  very  gentle  and  spiritual  woman.  She's 
with  me  and  my  children,  who  are  living 
with  us  permanently  now.  In  England.  The 
book  Is  for  her  and  for  all  the  people  who 
have  suffered  torture  because  of  the  CIA. 
You  know,  when  and  If  the  history  of  the 
CIA's  support  to  torturers  gets  written — not 
Just  In  Brazil  but  in  Chile,  Uruguay,  Portu- 
gal, Greece,  Iran,  Indonesia,  above  all  in 
Vietnam — my  God,  It'll  be  the  all-time  hor- 
ror story. 

Playboy.  Has  The  Company  kept  after  you 
in  England  the  way  it  did  In  Prance? 

Agee.  I've  been  shadowed  and  my  phone 
was  tapped. 

Playboy.  People  are  always  saying  their 
phones  are  tapped.  How  do  you  know  your 
phone  was  tapped? 

Agee.  How  about  this?  Just  last  week,  at 
home,  the  telephone  went  dead  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours.  Then  It  rang  and  a  guy  on  the 
line  asked,  "Is  this  a  WB  400  number?"  or 
some  letters  like  that  and  then  a  number. 
And  I  said,  "What's  that?"  And  he  said.  "Oh, 
this  Is  the  telephone-company  engineer,  and 
we've  Just  Installed  a  new  cable  up  the  hill 
toward  your  house,  and  I'm  In  here  In  the 
exchange  right  now,  connecting  It."  And  I 
said,  "What  do  you  mean,  a  WB  400  number?" 
And  he  said,  "Oh,  you  know.  It's  one  of 
those  observation  lines."  And  I  said,  "Ob- 
serving what?"  He  said,  "Well,  they  dont 
tell  you  very  much  about  it.  I'm  new;  this 
Is  my  first  Job.  But  there's  this  little  black 
box  on  the  frame  here  where  your  pair  Is." 
And  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know."  And  he 
said,  "Well,  now,  tell  me,  are  you  ...  Is  this 
a  private  line?" 

And  I  said,  "Yes."  And  he  said.  "Oh,  ex- 
cuse me.  Yes,  yes,  yes — everything's  all  right. 
Thanks.  Bye."  I  checked  later  with  some 
people  who  know  about  phone  tapping  in 
Britain,  and  they  have  a  system  there  for 
monitoring  lines  where  they  have  obscens 
or  threatening  calls,  and  they  use  that  as  a 
cover  for  political  line  tapping. 

Playboy.  Have  there  been  any  obvious  at- 
tempts to  harass  you? 

Agee.  Nothing  overt  until  Angela  and  I  and 
the  boys  went  on  a  tv/o-week  trip  to  Portugal 
over  Christmas  and  New  Year's.  We  went 
with  the  car  by  ferry  from  Southampton  to 
San  Sebastian,  Spain,  and  when  we  were 
rolling  off  the  ferry,  Christopher  said,  "Hey, 
Dad,  I  Just  saw  that  policeman  looking  at 
our  license  plate  and  now  he's  making  a 
phone  call."  Sure  enough,  when  we  pulled 
out  of  the  docking  area,  five  cars  pulled 
out  after  us!  We  looked  like  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. It  was  obvious  what  had  happened: 
The  CIA  had  known  of  our  trip  from  the 
telephone  tap  and  had  asked  the  Spanish 
service  to  shadow  us — I  hoped  that  was  all. 
But  It  occurred  to  me,  for  Instance,  that  they 
could  have  planted  some  drugs  In  my  car.  If 
they  stopped  us  and  "found"  drugs,  I  could 
be  put  away  for  20  years!  Anyway,  with  that 
army  on  our  tail,  I  figured  they  had  some- 
thing major  In  mind,  but  I  knew  I  couldn't 
outrun  them.  They  were  all  In  big  cars  and  I 
was  driving  a  little  VW.  So  I  Just  moseyed 
along  steadily  for  an  hour  or  so.  Occasion- 
ally, one  of  them  would  pass  me,  then  drop 
back.  Once  I  pulled  Into  a  rest  area  Just 
as  one  of  the  drivers  was  changing  his  li- 
cense plates — the  CIA  makes  an  all-purpose 
quick-change  Ucense-plate  bracket  that  fits 
different  sizes  of  plates  from  different  coun- 
tries. When  we  reached  the  caves  at  Alts- 
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mlra,  two  of  our  shadows  went  down  Into 
the  caves  with  us  to  see  the  prehistoric 
paintings.  When  we  came  out,  I  saw  another 
agent  holding  in  a  curious  way  what  looked 
like  a  TSD  briefcase.  So  I  drifted  in  his  di- 
rection and  when  I  passed  him,  I  heard  the 
camera  inside  the  briefcase  go  zing ! 

It  was  getting  scary,  but  suddenly  I  had  a 
real  bit  of  luck.  We  came  to  a  city  named 
Torrelavegn.  It  was  about  six,  the  rush 
hour,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  cars. 
Up  ahead  there  was  a  big  intersection,  maybe 
seven  streets  coming  together  and  one  traffic 
cop  in  the  middle,  trying  to  keep  all  the 
lines  moving.  OK,  I  thought,  this  Is  my 
chance.  I  stopped  the  car  against  the  cop's 
signal  and  pretended  I  was  stalled.  He  got 
hysterical.  There  were  herns  blowing,  mass 
confusion.  The  cop  forced  all  the  cars  be- 
hind me,  including,  of  course,  all  the  sur- 
vellance  cars,  to  go  around  me  and  keep 
moving.  I  watched  which  streets  they  turned 
into,  then  took  a  different  street  and  made 
a  couple  of  quick  turns.  Pretty  soon  I  was 
on  the  back  road  to  Burgos  and  we  never 
saw  them  again.  But  that  was  lucky.  They 
were  asleep. 

PLAYBoy.  Do  you  think  The  Company  Is 
behind  the  leaks  that  have  been  made  to 
the  press  about  you  in  the  past  year? 

Agee.  Sure  It  is.  During  the  Watergate 
hearings,  while  Senator  Howard  Baker  was 
investigating  the  CIA's  involvement,  he  came 
across  a  veiled  mention  of  a  "WH  Flap."  He 
assumed  the  phrase  meant  White  Horse  Flap. 
Actually,  it  meant  Western  Hemisphere  Flap 
and  referred  to  me  and  my  book.  This  had  to 
be  explained  to  Senator  Baker.  Tlie  CIA  fig- 
ured that  someone  would  talk  and  the  cat 
would  soon  be  out  of  the  bag.  So  an  attempt 
was  made  to  discredit  me  in  advance.  A  story 
was  leaked  to  The  New  York  Times,  A. P.,  The 
Washington  Post  and  Newsweek  about  a 
"drunk  and  despondent  former  CIA  officer" 
who  was  talking  to  the  K.O.B.,  telling  them 
all  about  the  CIA. 

Playboy.  And  were  you  drunk  and  de- 
spondent? 

Agee.  Why  should  I  be?  I'd  finally  finished 
my  book. 

Playboy.  Were  you  talking  to  the  K.G3.? 

Agee.  No  way.  And  they  knew  I  wasn't.  In 
the  CIA's  so-called  news  leak,  tbe  CIA  officer 
wasn't  Identified,  the  K.G.B.  people  weren't 
Identified,  the  time  and  place  and  substance 
of  the  supposed  conversations  weren't  given. 
Nevertheless,  the  Times  and  Newsweek  fell 
for  the  story  and  printed  It  as  fact.  The 
Washington  Post  printed  an  Item  but  said  It 
was  unconfirmed. 

Playboy.  Nobody  bothered  to  check  the 
s:or.'  out? 

Agee.  That's  right.  Where  the  CIA  Is  con- 
cerned, very  few  journalists  have  learned  to 
tell  information  from  disiixformation.  But 
that  time,  the  smear  wound  up  on  the  CIA's 
face,  and  I  owe  that  to  Victor  Marchettl.  By 
the  way.  the  CIA  tried  to  get  Marchettl  to  spy 
on  me.  When  The  Company  heard  that  he 
was  going  to  England,  they  asked  him  to 
steal  my  manuscript  so  they  could  read  it. 
We  think  they  already  had  a  copy  of  the 
book  aiid  were  Just  trying  to  use  Mm  so  they 
could  discredit  him  with  his  friends  as  an 
Informer.  Of  course,  he  turned  them  down. 

•  But  getting  back  to  the  smear  story. 
Marchettl  told  Larry  Stern  o;  The  Washing- 
ton Post  what  the  CIA  was  trying  to  do  to 
me,  and  Larry  fiew  over  to  EngHnd  to  see  me 
and  got  the  facts  and  printed  them.  The 
Times  sent  Dick  Eder  to  see  me  and  then 
printed  an  item  saying  its  source  had  re- 
tracted the  story.  It's  a  small  victory,  I  guess, 
but  to  me  it's  not  a  trivial  one.  If  the  press 
can  start  to  expose  some  of  the  CIA's  little 
lies,  maybe  someday  it'll  get  around  to  ex- 
posing some  of  the  big  ones. 

The  big  victory  for  me  right  now,  of 
course,  is  the  publication  of  the  book  and 
the  fact  that  It's  a  success.  But  I've  been 
lucky  to  get  this  far,  when  you  think  of 


the  odds.  My  father  thinks  what  I'm  doing 
is  some  kind  of  personal  vendetta  against 
the  agency — not  so,  of  course,  but  the  agency 
sure  trashed  me  in  an  effort  to  complicate 
my  negotiations  for  U.S.  publication  of  my 
book.  There  was,  for  example,  a  series  of  leaks 
to  Jack  Anderson  that  he  obligingly  printed, 
to  the  effect  that  I'm  under  some  kind  of 
Cuban-government  control.  Too  bad  about 
Anderson.  You'd  think  he'd  have  wanted  to 
help  get  my  book  published  in  the  U.S., 
since  his  so-called  CIA  sources  confirmed 
Its  accuracy  to  him.  But  It  finally  is  getting 
published  there.  The  CIA  can't  hide  Its 
crimes  from  the  American  public  forever, 
and  I'll  bet  other  books  will  follow  Mar- 
chetti's  and  mine. 

Playboy.  But  doesn't  the  CIA  have  a  legiti- 
mate bone  to  pick  with  you?  For  instance, 
like  Daniel  Ellsberg,  you've  been  accused  of 
violating  a  secrecy  agreement.  What  do  you 
say  to  that? 

Agee.  I  did  violate  the  secrecy  agreement. 
But  I  think  it  was  worse  to  stay  silent  than 
to  violate  the  agreement.  The  agreement 
Itself  was  plain  immoral — like  criminals 
swearing  secrecy. 

Playboy.  Do  you  plan  to  go  back  to  the 
U.S.  and  risk  Indictment? 

AcEE.  I  don't  know  If  I'm  subject  to  indict- 
ment and  neither  do  my  lawyers.  If  It  turns 
out  I  am  subject  to  indictment,  I  may  go 
back  and  fight  it  as  a  test  case.  I  may  not. 

Playboy.  Even  If  you  don't  go  back  to  the 
U.S.,  you're  going  to  publish  your  book  there. 
Other  than  indirectly,  as  throueh  the  leaks 
to  Anderson,  do  you  think  the  CIA  has  tried 
to  block  It? 

Agee.  The  CIA  let  prospective  publishers 
know  that  if  they  tried  to  publish  It,  they 
would  face  expensive  litigation.  But  a  lot 
has  happened  since  Marchettl's  book  was 
published.  If  as  much  comes  out  as  I  expect, 
the  CIA  may  look  pretty  silly  if  it  tries  to  as- 
sume a  posture  of  civic  virtue  In  front  of  a 
magistrate.  That's  why  I  published  the  book 
first  In  England.  I  figured  the  CIA  couldn't 
so  easily  stop  publication  there  and  I  figured 
that  once  the  truth  was  out  somewhere  In 
the  world.  It  would  be  much  harder  to  keep 
from  the  American  people.  And  that's  what 
I  really  care  about.  I  wanted  the  book  to  be 
published  In  the  United  States  because  I 
wanted  the  American  people  to  know  what 
I  know  about  the  CIA,  what  the  CIA  has 
been  doing  all  these  years,  all  over  the  world. 
In  their  name. 

Playboy.  Many  people  agree  with  your 
alms  but  disagree  strongly  with  your  meth- 
ods. They  say  that  by  revealing  the  names 
of  CIA  agents  and  exposing  CIA  procedures 
your  book  Jeopardizes  U.S.  security.  What  is 
your  answer  to  that? 

Agee.  I  think  it's  a  little  late  In  the  day  to 
pretend  that  what  I've  written  puts  the 
country  in  any  danger.  What  I've  written 
puts  the  CIA  In  danger.  The  CIA  claims  that 
secrecy  is  necessary  to  hide  what  It  Is  doing 
from  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  I 
claim  that  the  real  reason  for  secrecy  Is  to 
hide  what  the  CIA  is  doing  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  from  the  people  victimized 
by  the  CIA. 

Playboy.  But  many  people  who  dislike  the 
CIA  as  much  as  you  do  have  charged  that 
by  revealing  the  names  and  functions  of 
Individual  officers  and  agents  of  the  CIA, 
you  have  endangered  the  lives  of  your  for- 
mer colleagues,  many  of  whom  you  yourself 
Induced  to  become  employees  of  The  Com- 
pany. Your  accusers  ask :  Wasn't  it  unneces- 
sary, wasn't  it  Immoral,  wasn't  It,  in  fact,  a 
crime  to  reveal  those  names? 

Agee.  Absolutely  not.  Those  people  talk 
about  the  CIA  as  If  It  were  an  International 
charity  of  some  sort  and  about  me  as  If 
I'd  done  something  horrible  to  a  lot  of  de- 
cent, well-meaning  Y.M.C.A.  leaders.  In  fact, 
the  CIA,  In  my  opinion.  Is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation at  least  as  nefarious  as  the  Mafia  and 
much,  much  more  powerfvil.  Even  more  than 


the  Vietnam  war.  the  CIA  represents  the 
destruction  of  our  national  Ideals  on  the  pre- 
text of  saving  them.  What  you've  got  to 
understand  Is  that  In  revealing  the  names  of 
CIA  operatives,  I  am  revealing  the  names  of 
people  engaged  in  criminal  activities.  These 
people  live  by  breaking  the  law.  Every  day 
of  the  week,  CIA  men  break  the  laws  of  the 
countries  they're  stationed  In.  I  don't  know 
any  country  in  which  bugging  or  Intercepting 
mail  or  bribing  public  officials  Is  legal. 

At  the  same  time.  It's  nonsense  to  say 
that  by  exposing  the  CIA  officers  and  agents 
I  knew,  I  have  endangered  their  lives.  I  have 
exposed  some  to  problems,  but  The  Com- 
pany can  solve  those  problems  for  the  In- 
digenous agents  In  Latin  America.  As  for 
the  Company  officers  I've  named,  well,  they 
can  stay  In  Langley  If  they  v/ant  to  be  safe. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think  your  book  has  dis- 
rupted CIA  operations  In  Latin  America? 

Agee.  I  hope  so,  and  I  think  the  disruptions 
I've  caused  will  be  followed  by  many  more 
around  the  world.  I  think  the  fact  that 
Marchettl  and  I  have  broken  ranks  and 
somehow  survived  Is  going  to  encourage  a 
lot  of  other  CIA  men  to  come  out  of  that 
poisonous  fog  of  secrecy  they've  been  living 
in  and  tell  their  stories.  There's  a  lot  of  soul- 
searching  going  on  In  the  CIA  now  and  I'm 
going  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  the  people 
who  decide  to  get  out.  If  my  book  Is  a  com- 
mercial success,  I'll  be  able  to  support  CIA 
men  who  want  to  talk. 

Playboy.  In  your  opinion,  what  will  be 
the  result  of  the  CIA  investigations  in 
Washington? 

Agee.  The  Rockefeller  Commission  was 
never  a  real  danger  to  the  CIA.  President 
Ford  set  it  up  to  whitewash  The  Company. 
The  House  committee  shows  real  promise  and 
so  does  the  one  In  the  Senate.  The  commit- 
tees have  the  chance  right  now  to  correct  the 
mistake  the  Congress  made  almost  30  years 
ago  in  not  making  sure  the  CIA  was  closely 
controlled.  I  sure  hope  they  do,  and  I  would 
applaud  anything  they  could  do  to  restrict 
CIA-promoted  repression,  even  though  I 
think  the  CIA  should  be  abolished. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think  that's  a  serious  pos- 
sibility? 

Agee.  I  think  that  for  the  time  being,  we 
will  have  some  kind  of  Intelligence  collection 
for  early  warning  and  monitoring  of  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets.  But  this  can  be  pre- 
served under  the  military  services.  Perhaps 
also  the  analytical  work  done  by  the  non- 
clandestlne  part  of  the  CIA  will  be  continued. 
But  It  could  be  continued  In  a  wholly  differ- 
ent kind  of  organization,  with  a  different 
name  and  without  any  of  the  kinds  of  over- 
seas operations  that  I  engaged  in.  Imagine 
the  fear  and  suspicion  and  resentment  that 
would  be  eliminated  on  the  part  of  other 
governments  If  the  CIA  were  abolished  or  at 
least  If  its  overseas  operations  were.  And  we 
might  avoid  those  future  Vletnams  that  are 
germinating  wherever  The  Company  is  sup- 
porting repressive  governments. 

Playboy.  In  your  book,  you  support  social- 
ist revolution.  Don't  you  think  that  will  turn 
a  lot  of  people  off  to  what  you  have  to  say? 

Agee.  It's  Just  the  opposite;  I  couldn't  an- 
swer all  the  letters  of  support  I'd  gotten — 
even  before  the  book  had  come  out  In  the 
U.S. 

Playboy.  Couching  the  world  picture  In 
your  terms,  those  of  class  warfare,  is  the 
CIA  winning  or  losing? 

Agee.  The  question  should  be  whether  peo- 
ple, not  the  CIA,  are  winning  or  losing.  In 
the  Third  World,  the  poor  are  beginning  to 
win,  in  my  opinion.  In  an  era  of  expensive 
energy,  the  U.S.  no  longer  has  the  money  to 
protect  its  foreign  Investments  at  all  costs 
and  to  repress  every  socialist  movement. 
More  and  more,  we're  going  to  have  to  learn 
to  live  within  our  own  resources.  The  CIA 
can  still  do  a  lot  of  harm,  but  its  palmy  days 
are  over — unless  we  really  go  fascist,  and 
with  a  depression  coming  on,  that's  a  Uva 
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possibility.  In  the  United  States,  though.  It 
seems  to  me  the  poor  are  not  yet  winning. 
The  system  that's  been  exploiting  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  also  exploiting  Americans. 
The  difference  i£  that  other  people  are  more 
aware  of  It. 

Platbot.  Aren't  you  being  doctrinaire?  The 
American  worker  you  consider  exploited  is 
said  to  have  the  world's  highest  standard  of 
living. 

AcEE.  Poverty  and  prosperity  are  relative 
as  well  as  absolute  measurements.  Have  you 
read  the  1974  Report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs? 
This  report,  written  before  unemployment 
soared,  stated  that  40.000,000  Americans,  20 
percent  of  the  population,  are  living  in  pov- 
erty— in  fact,  are  sinking  deeper  Into  poverty 
every  year.  On  the  average,  they  were  hun- 
grier and  needier  in  1974  than  they  had  been 
five  years  earlier.  The  report  also  pointed 
out  that  in  the  last  45  years — all  through  the 
New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal  and  the  biggest  eco- 
nomic boom  in  U.S.  history — the  proportion 
of  the  national  Income  received  by  the  20 
percent  at  the  bottom  of  the  Income  scale 
had  not  changed  one  iota.  And  get  this: 
The  Senate  committee  discovered  that  the 
richest  one  percent  of  the  U.S.  population 
not  only  has  more  wealth  than  the  poorest 
50  percent  of  the  population — it  has  eight 
times  more!  And  we've  supposedly  had  40 
years  of  liberal  reform. 

If  we  want  social  and  economic  Justice, 
we're  going  to  have  to  scrap  capitalism  as 
we  know  It.  Already  in  the  space  of  three 
short  generations,  a  third  of  the  world's 
population  has  done  this.  Are  we  going  to 
be  the  last?  We  should  realize  that  socialist 
societies  are  built  on  national  traditions — 
for  better  or  for  worse — and  that  we  can 
build  socialism  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve our  special  tradition  of  civil  liberties 
and  right  to  dissent.  But  right  now,  unless 
someone's  really  rich,  he's  demoralized  by 
the  fear  that  there  won't  be  enough  to  go 
around  unless  he  screws  the  other  guy.  We're 
so  goddam  alone,  everybody  guarding  his  own 
pile,  however  small.  Property  separates  peo- 
ple from  one  another.  But  we're  so  tran- 
qulllzed  by  sex  and  beer  and  football  and  the 
chance  to  play  a  small  hand  In  the  game 
of  success  that  we  don't  even  know  we're 
being  exploited.  I  suggest  it's  time  we  noticed 
how  badly  we've  been  had  and  began  to 
stand  up  for  ourselves.  I  suggest  that  if  we 
want  to,  we  can  make  sure  that  whatever 
there  Is  to  go  around  goes  around  fairly.  But 
that's  socialism.  And  remember:  New  systems 
can  develop  only  when  people  are  ready  for 
them  and  want  them — if  Imposed  by  for- 
eign peoples  or  brute  force,  they  fall. 

Platbot.  We  all  agree  that  the  free-en- 
terprise system  has  faults.  But  no  socialist 
s}.'stem  that  has  been  set  up  so  far  provides 
the  sort  of  idealistic  paradise  you  envision, 
with  everything  fairly  distributed.  The  point 
at  issue  here  is  the  CIA — whether  it  does 
more  good  than  harm,  whether  the  world 
would  be  better  served  by  its  existence  as  Is, 
by  Its  reform  or  by  Its  destruction. 

Agee.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide.  I  promise 
you  that  the  CIA  now  knows  who  you  are 
and  is  undoubtedly  at  this  moment  running 
you  through  its  computers.  Have  you  ever 
been  arrested?  Are  your  tax  returns  up  to 
date?  Did  you  ever  fall  to  pay  a  bill?  Have  you 
ever  been  to  an  ansJyst?  Did  you  ever  knock 
a  girl  up?  Are  you  strictly  heterosexual?  Do 
you  sometimes  blow  a  little  grass?  And,  by 
the  way,  when  you  leave  the  hotel  glance 
over  your  shoulder.  Somebody  may  be  follow- 
ing you 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  some  6 
months  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo  I 
warned  that: 


In  the  long  run,  few  alternatives  are  less 
attractive  than  an  American  dependent  for 
its  vital  energy  upon  the  caprice  of  such 
areas  as  the  Middle  East  or  the  Communist 
block.  Our  national  security  Impels  us  to 
extreme  caution  Ets  we  move  toward  greater 
dependence  on  such  sources. 

We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  some  volatile  monarch  who 
may,  under  whatever  influence,  suddenly  de- 
cide to  turn  off  the  lights. 

Now  2  years  and  one  embargo  later,  we 
are  at  a  turning  point.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  failed  to  act  de- 
cisively and  the  burden  is  on  us.  We  can 
either  adopt  a  tough  but  evenhanded 
energy  conservation  and  development 
program  or  we  can  continue  to  drift, 
growing  more  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy  with  all  the  conse- 
quences this  implies  for  our  economy  and 
our  national  security. 

But  before  we  begin  considering  legis- 
lation, perhaps  it  would  help  to  take  a 
look  at  what  we  have  accomplished  in  the 
last  2  years.  For  maybe  we  can  learn 
what  we  should  and  should  not  do. 

On  the  face  of  it  at  least,  there  have 
been  many  developments  that  would 
appear  to  have  contributed  to  our  long- 
nm  goal  of  energy  security.  A  major  re- 
organization of  Federal  energy  policy- 
making was  effected.  The  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  was  enacted;  the  En- 
ergy Resources  Council  and  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
were  also  formed.  Last  November  the 
Project  Independence  Report  was  pub- 
lished 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  have 
been  many  indications  that  the  energy 
industries  are  moving  away  from  energy 
self-sufficiency.  There  have  been  many 
suspensions  and  cancellations  of  refinery 
expansion  programs.  The  total  loss  of 
new  refinery  capacity  now  exceeds  2 
million  barrels  per  day.  and  several  com- 
panies that  build  and  design  refineries 
are  now  out  of  work  in  the  United  States. 
Company  drilling  programs  have  been 
curtailed  sharply  while  the  development 
of  oil  shale  has  also  been  delayed  indefi- 
nitely, largely  because  of  Federal  energy 
policy.  Many  electric  utilities  have  post- 
poned expansion  of  their  generating 
capacities,  while  domestic  production  of 
crude  oil  has  fallen  since  January,  partly 
bocause  of  the  Government's  entitle- 
ments program. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  contrast  be- 
tween what  is  supposed  to  be  happening 
in  energy  policy  and  what  is  happening 
is  the  confusion  created  by  the  repeated 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  energy 
policymaking  establishment.  One  way  to 
appear  to  solve  a  problem  is  to  reorganize. 
Governments,  it  often  seems,  measure 
their  success  in  terms  of  new  organiza- 
tions created.  As  one  observer  has  noted: 

We  tend  to  meet  any  new  situation  by  re- 
organizing; and  a  wonderful  method  it  can 
be  for  creating  the  Illusion  of  progress  while 
producing  confusion,  inefficiency,  and  de- 
moralization. 

This  was  said,  incidentally,  not  by  Sec- 
retary WilUam  Simon  or  Secretary 
Rogers  Morton  or  Administrator  Frank 
Zarb,  but  by  Gaius  Petronius  Arbiter,  a 
confidant  of  Nero  Caesar  during  the 
first  century  A.D. 
Of  course,  we  in  Congress  have  gotten 


to  know  the  different  energy  czars  and 
their  subordinates  quite  well.  For,  par- 
ticularly since  the  embargo,  they  have 
had  to  spend  much  of  their  time  appear- 
ing before  congressional  committees. 
During  his  tenure  as  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  Secretary 
Simon  reportedly  appeared  on  the  HiU 
at  the  request  of  Congress  108  times,  an 
average  of  more  than  once  per  working 
day.  And  in  the  first  135  days  of  ERDA's 
existence,  witnesses  from  this  agency 
testified  for  109  hours  of  formal  hearings 
before  6  full  committees  and  27  subcom- 
mittees. 

All  this  would  not  be  so  bad  if  we  had 
been  more  productive.  However,  aside 
from  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill,  which 
was  passed  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
not  one  meaningful  piece  of  energy  leg- 
islation has  emerged  since  the  energy 
crisis  was  officially  recognized  as  such. 
Instead,  we  have  preoccupied  ourselves 
with  the  search  for  a  scapegoat  and  with 
methods  of  pimishing  the  industry  for 
alleged  wrongdoing.  We  have  threatened 
the  oil  industry,  especially  the  major  oil 
companies,  with  price  rollbacks,  exten- 
sion of  allocation  authority,  the  divesti- 
ture of  holdings  in  production,  pipelines, 
and  marketing  facilities,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  FPC  jurisdiction  to  the  intrastate 
market  for  natural  gas.  None  of  these 
measures  will  save  energy;  neither  will 
they  encourage  the  production  of  energy. 
In  short,  we  have  been  worse  than  use- 
less; we  have  been  counterproductive. 

But  while  we  have  been  busy  hunting 
scapegoats  and  trying  to  roll  back  prices, 
the  administration's  record  has  been  dis- 
mal as  well.  The  embargo  was  an  excel- 
lent time  to  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval of  such  critically  important  meas- 
ures as  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 
Rather  than  acting,  however,  the  admin- 
istration chose  to  study  the  issues.  And 
what  a  fine  study  emerged.  The  result 
of  months  of  work  by  hundreds  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats,  the  Project  Independ- 
ence Report  is  a  massive  document  that 
I  am  sure  no  one  in  this  room  has  read. 

And  even  if  someone  has  read  it,  it 
raises  more  questions  than  it  answers. 
However,  the  primary  failing  of  the  re- 
port is  not  what  it  says  or  does  not  say, 
but  the  diversion  it  has  created.  The  re- 
port, like  the  appearances  before  Con- 
gress, has  absorbed  enormous  amounts 
of  time  and  talent  in  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment.  Perhaps  worse,  throughout 
1974,  it  provided  the  administration  with 
a  means  of  reassuring  the  public,  and 
themselves,  that  the  goal  of  self-sufB- 
ciency  was  being  advanced  when,  in  fact, 
it  was  being  studied.  Reorganization  is 
one  way  to  create  the  illusion  of  prog- 
ress; studying  a  matter  is  another. 

While  Congress  has  been  scapegoating 
and  the  administration  reorganizing  and 
studying,  another  and  far  more  dan- 
gerous aspect  of  Federal  energy  policy 
has  emerged:  the  regulatory  one.  Now, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  em- 
ploys about  3,700  bodies,  most  of  them 
concerned  with  administering  price  and 
allocation  controls.  The  bureaucracy  Is 
rapidly  becoming  entrenched,  with  a 
vested  interest  in  prolonging  the  controls. 
And  the  regulations  these  bureaucrats 
write  often  make  little  sense.  They  have 
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also  gone  far  beyond  the  original  intent 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  For  example,  the 
San  Francisco  Office  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  ruled  early  this  year 
that  no  gasoline  station  could  use  allo- 
cated products  to  engage  in  price  wars. 
In  other  words,  FEA  is  opposed  to  lower 
prices  for  consumers. 

Several  months  ago  FEA  issued  a  regu- 
lation, without  a  comment  period,  re- 
quiring parties  seeking  to  establish  new 
stations  in  a  market  area  to  first  solicit 
comments  from  existing  stations — and 
potential  competitors — to  assure  that 
their  market  position  will  not  be  eroded. 
In  other  words,  in  the  name  of  protect- 
ing competition,  FEA  is  actually  oppos- 
ing competition  and,  because  of  this, 
the  interests  of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
policy  directive  from  the  San  Francisco 
ofSce  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion regarding  price  cutting  and  a  notice 
from  the  Federal  Register  containing  the 
procedures  a  businessman  must  follow 
to  open  a  new  gas  station. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  May  9,  1976] 
FEDERAL  Energy  Administration 

MOTOR    GASOLINE 

Guidelines   for   Evaluation    of   ApplicationB 
for  Assignment  of  Supplier  and  Base  Period 
Use  to  New  Gasoline  RetaU  Sales  Outlets 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration  here- 
by gives  notice  of  guidelines  to  be  used  by 
PEA  in  evaluating  applications  for  assign- 
ment of  suppliers  and  base  period  uses  to 
new  gasoline  retail  sales  outlets.  The  guide- 
lines are  set  forth   below  and   will  provide 
a  basis  for  consistent  application  of  FEA's 
regulatory   provisions   with   respect   to  new 
retail  sales  outlets  of  motor  gasoline. 
May  6,  1975,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ekic  J.  Ftgi, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 
Appendix 
guidelines  for  evaluation  of  applications 
for  assignment  op  supplier  and  base  pe- 
riod use  to  new  gasoline  retau.  sales 

OUTLETS 

1.  Scope.  Numerous  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  procedures  and  substantive 
criteria  which  FEA  should  apply  to  applica- 
tions for  assignment  of  suppliers  and  base 
period  use  for  new  gasoline  retail  sales  out- 
lets. These  guidelines  are  Intended  to  pro- 
vide guidance  as  to  how  such  applications 
should  be  handled  both  procedurally  and 
substantively  under  current  FEA  regulations. 
In  particular,  these  guidelines  will  discuss  the 
identiflcatlon  of  and  service  of  notice  to 
possible  aggrieved  parties  as  required  by  10 
CPR  §  205.33  and  the  evaluation  of  applica- 
tions to  determine  whether  to  assign  a  sup- 
plier and.  If  so,  how  to  determine  the  assigned 
base  period  use  pursuant  to  10  CFR  §§  205.35 
and  211.12(e). 

2.  Notice  to  Aggrieved  Parties,  (a)  General. 
The  procedural  regulations  and  criteria  ap- 
plicable to  all  applications  for  assignment 
of  suppliers  and  base  period  use  are  set  out  In 
Subpart  C  of  Part  205.  Section  205.34  requires 
that  the  applicant  file  an  application  which 
not  only  contains  various  facts  regarding  the 
request,  but  also  the  "names  and  addresses 
of  all  affected  persons  (if  reasonably  ascer- 
tainable)." and  "It] he  Identiflcatlon  of  any 
persons  who  wUl  be  aggrieved  by  the  FEA 
action  sought.  Including  potential  suppliers." 

Section  205.33(a)  provides  that  FEA  shall 
serve  notice  on  any  person  readily  identifiable 
by  the  FEA  as  one  who  will  be  aggrieved  by 


the  FEA  action  and  may  serve  notice  on  any 
other  person  that  written  comments  will  be 
accepted  if  filed  within  10  days  of  service  of 
the  notice. .  . .  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  word  "aggrieved"  is  defined  in  §  205.2 
as  describing  or  meaning  "a  person  with  an 
interest  sought  to  be  protected  under  the 
FEAA  or  EPAA  who  is  adversely  affected  by 
an  order  or  interpretation  Issued  by  the  FEA 
or  a  State  Office." 

Thus  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  appli- 
cant under  §  205.34(b)  to  supply  FEA  with  a 
list  of  potentially  aggrieved  persons,  but  the 
burden  Is  on  FEA  under  §  205.33(a)  to  serve 
notice  of  the  application  on  such  aggrieved 
parties.  Moreover,  FEA  "may  serve  notice  on 
any  person "  (Emphasis  added.) 

(b)  Identification  of  Aggrieved  Parties.  The 
applicant's  task  of  identifying  potentially 
aggrieved  persons  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
might  seem.  In  most  cases  this  Information 
is  known  to  the  applicant  because  suppliers 
opening  new  sites  often  have  made  sophisti- 
cated studies  of  the  size  of  the  trading  area 
and  the  competitors  located  within  it  be- 
fore their  application  Is  submitted.  As  a 
general  rule.  In  the  case  of  a  new  station  lo- 
cated In  a  typical  residential  neighborhood, 
all  retail  sales  outlets,  particularly  small  and 
independent  refiner-operated  outlets  and  all 
branded  and  non-branded  Independent  mar- 
keter-operate outlets,  located  within  a  mile 
radius  of  that  station  should  be  presumed 
to  be  "aggrieved  persons"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  notice  requirements.  The  geo- 
graphical trading  area  affected  might  be 
somewhat  larger  in  rural  neighborhoods  and 
somewhat  smaller  in  urban  neighborhoods. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  peculiarities  of 
traffic  flow,  an  affected  trading  area  might 
be  longer  in  one  direction  than  another. 
But.  even  though  It  is  not  possible  to  pre- 
scribe rigid  rules  for  the  determination  of 
the  perimeters  of  the  trading  area,  in  most 
cases  the  FEA's  discretion  In  this  area  should 
be  freely  exercised  so  long  as  the  general  rule 
of  erring  on  the  side  of  over-inclusion  Is 
followed. 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  notice  be  served  on 
other  persons  also  identified  by  the  aopllcant 
but  not  located  In  the  trading  area  of  the 
proposed  new  station — even  though  they 
might  otherwrise  be  affected  because  their 
supplies  might  be  reduced — since  the  admin- 
istrative burdens  of  doing  so  greatly  out- 
weigh the  minimal  effect  which  comments 
received  from  such  persons  would  have  on 
the  decision. 

(c)  Method  of  Providing  Notice.  Notice 
should  be  individually  served  upon  any  per- 
son Identified  by  the  applicant  as  an  ag- 
grieved party  and  located  in  the  trading  area 
of  the  proposed  new  station  using  the  form 
of  notice  provided  In  Attachment  A.  In  addi- 
tion, FEA  should  arrange,  using  Imprest 
funds,  for  the  publication  of  a  notice  in  local 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  In  the 
market  area  to  be  served  by  the  proposed 
retail  sales  outlet.  The  notice  should  also  be 
substantially  In  the  form  of  Attachment  A 
to  these  guidelines  and  should  be  published 
on  at  least  two  separate  occasions  at  least 
one  week  apart.  This  procedure  should  serve 
to  provide  notice  to  those  persons  not  readily 
identified  by  the  applicant  as  aggrieved  per- 
sons and  satisfies  FEA's  independent  re- 
sponsibility to  identify  and  notify  aggrieved 
persons. 

(d)  Information  in  Notice.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  disclose  In  the  notice  any  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  application  ex- 
cept (1)  the  applicant's  name  and  address, 
(li)  the  location  of  the  station  for  which 
application  Is  made,  and  (III)  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  base  period  use  sought  by  the 
applicant.  Only  an  approximation  of  the 
amount  being  applied  for  should  be  given 
because  in  some  cases  applicants  have 
claimed  that  the  actual  amount  Is  proprie- 
tary Information  arrived  at  after  a  thorough 
and  highly  confidential  marketing  siu-vey  of 


the  area,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  in- 
form the  applicant's  competitors  of  the  ap- 
plicant's strategy  of  market  expansion.  WhUe 
such  information  may  not  in  fact  be  the 
type  of  proprietary  information  protected 
from  disclosure,  there  is  at  least  a  colorable 
argument  that  it  is.  In  any  event,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  readily  avoided  by  providing  in 
the  notice  only  an  approximation  of  the 
actual  amount.  For  example,  if  the  amount 
applied  for  is  1.000,000  gallons  per  year  It 
could  be  described  as  "a  high  volume  sta- 
tion having  an  aggregate  base  period  use 
in  excess  of  800,000  gallons  per  year  "  Such 
a  description  would  give  potentially  ag- 
grieved parties  adequate  notice  of  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  station  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  unnecessary  disclosure  of  possib'y 
confidential  competitive  information 

(e)  Comment  Period.  Hearings  and  Con- 
ferences. Subpart  C  of  Part  205  requires  FEA 
to  give  aggrieved  parties  10  days  from  serv- 
ice of  the  notice  in  which  to  file  vtrltten 
comments.  FEA  may  also  make  an  Independ- 
ent investigation  of  facts  alleged  in  thV  ap- 
plication or  comments  and  mav  rely  on  in- 

^°^^^^i°>"  .°''**'"^'*  ^'■°'"  any  "source.  (See 
>.  205,35.)  A  conference  and  hearing  are  both 
discretionary  with  the  agency.  (See  5  205.35 
and  Subpart  M  of  Part  205.)  A  conference 
with  only  the  applicant  in  attendance  Is  the 
recommended  means  of  obtaining  addltloial 
information  if  the  application  and  the  writ- 
ten comments  still  leave  some  unresolved 
issues.  A  hearing  should  be  used  onlv  rarely 
and  in  exceptional  circumstances,  since  most 
of  the  information  relevant  to  the  applica- 
tion can  best  be  converted  onlv  in  writing 

(t)  Timeliness  of  FEA  Action  and  Interim 
Supplies.  FEA  Is  required  to  act  upon  an  ap- 
p  cation  for  assignment  of  a  specified  sup- 
plier within  90  days  after  Its  receipt  Failure 
to  act  during  such  period  may  be  considered 
oy  the  applicant  as  a  denial  from  which  an 
appeal  may  be  taken.  (See  §  205.37.) 

It  is  sometimes  difficult,  however,  to  eval- 
uate an  application  properly  within  the  90- 
day  period.  Moreover,  the  applicant  may  need 
prompt  action  because  the  station  is  idle 
perhaps  at  great  expense  to  the  applicant  In* 
such  cases  it  is  possible  for  FEA  office  to  issue 
an  order  granting  a  temporary  assignment 
until  such  time  as  a  full  evaluation  of  the 
application  for  a  permanent  assignment  can 
be  completed.  (See  also  discussion  below  con- 
cerning retail  sales  outlets  which  operate 
using  surplus  products.)  The  procedures  for 
Issuing  such  temporary  orders  are  found  In 
§  205.39. 

As  Indicated  In  that  section,  a  temporary 
assignment  can  be  made  "upon  application  " 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  applicant  must 
expressly  apply  for  a  temporary  as  well  as  a 
permanent  assignment.  Since  an  application 
for  a  temporary  assignment  need  contain  no 
more  information  than  that  required  for  a 
permanent  assignment,  the  filing  of  two  ap- 
plications U  unnecessary.  Thus,  when  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permanent  assignment  has 
been  made  and  it  Is  apparent  from  the  cir- 
cumstances that  a  temporary  assignment  Is 
warranted  pending  a  final  decision  and  Is 
not  objected  to  by  the  applicant,  the  applica- 
tion on  file  for  a  permanent  assignment  may 
be  treated  as  an  application  for  temporary 
assignment  as  well  as  for  a  permanent  as- 
signment. 

An  order  granting  a  temporary  assignment 
can  be  effective  for  only  60  days  and  cannot 
be  renewed.  The  temporary  order  must  con- 
tain an  express  finding  that  circumstances 
do  not  permit  issuance  of  an  assignment  on- 
phase  with  the  usual  processing  of  perma- 
nent assignment  orders.  See  S  205.39(b). 

3.  Substantive  Criteria  Applicable  to  As- 
signment of  Supplier  and  Base  Period  Use. 
(a)  General.  The  procedural  regulations  set 
forth  In  §  205.35(b)  the  criteria  applicable  to 
the  evaluation  of  applications  for  assignment 
of  a  supplier  and  new  base  period  use.  These 
criteria  restate  the  criteria  set  forth  In  sec- 
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tlon  4(b)(1)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  applicable  to  FEA's 
overall  duties  In  promulgating  and  applying 
the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation  and 
Price  Regulations. 

"Like  the  criteria  of  section  4(b)  (1)  of  the 
EPAA,  the  various  criteria  of  §  205.35(b)  are 
to  be  applied  only  "to  the  maximum  extent 
possible."  As  applied  to  a  particular  set  of 
circumst.*nces,  these  criteria  may  not  only  be 
difficult  to  apply  but  also  conflicting.  As  the 
courts  have  paid  in  applying  the  various  goals 
of  section  4(b)  (1), 

(tlhe  goals  are  Inherently  Inconsistent, 
and  no  reijulation  could  promote  all  of  them 
at  the  same  time.  Congress  recognized  this 
In  saying  that  the  regulations  shall  provide 
for  them  'to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble.' A  balancing  of  goals  Is  required,  and 
Congress  has  left  the  details  of  this  balancing 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  Union 

Oil  Co.  V.  F.EA.. P.  Supp. ,  Fed.  Energy 

Guidelines  '  26.007.  at  p.  26.098  (CD.  Cal. 
1974):  see  also  Air  Trans.  Ass'n  of  America 
V.  FEA.  382  F.  Supp.  437  (DC.  1974). 
Thus.  FEA  should  be  guided  by  the  criteria 
of  5  205.35(b)  but  have  considerable  discre- 
tion In  balancing  one  against  the  other. 

While  it  is  inappropriate  to  prescribe  pre- 
cise rules  for  the  application  of  these  criteria 
to  as-lgnments  of  suppliers  and  establish- 
ment of  new  base  period  uses  In  all  circum- 
stances, nevertheless  some  general  principles 
may  be  prescribed. 

(b)  Whether  to  Assign  a  Supplier /Pur- 
chaser Relationship. 

Three  of  the  criteria  which  must  be  taken 
Into  account  In  deciding  whether  to  assign 
the  new  outlet  a  supplier  are  whether  grant- 
ing the  application  In  question  would  pro- 
mote "economic  efficiency;"  minimize  "eco- 
nomic distortion,  inflexibility,  and  unneces- 
sary Interference  with  market  mechanisms;" 
and  promote  the  equitable  distribution  of 
petroleum  products  at  equitable  prices 
among  all  regions  of  the  country  and  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry.  (See  5  205.36(b)(1) 
(vlll),  (ix).  and  (vl).)  These  three  criteria 
together  can  be  read  as  stating  that  even 
within  the  context  of  the  regulatory  pro- 
gram, free  market  forces  should  be  allowed 
to  function  to  the  extent  possible.  Thus,  In 
the  absence  of  other  countervailing  consid- 
erations. FEA  should  start  with  a  strong  but 
rebuttable  presumption  In  favor  of  assign- 
ing a  supplier/purchaser  relationship  for  a 
proposed  new  retail  sales  outlet.  In  particu- 
lar cases  there  might  also  be  other  relevant 
criteria  favoring  the  application,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  public  services  and  agricul- 
tural operations.  (See  §205.35(1)  (11)  and 
(ill).) 

A  possible  countervailing  consideration 
may  be  the  preservation  of  a  competitively 
viable  Independent  section  of  the  Industry. 

Thus,  In  each  case  the  facts  must  be  re- 
viewed to  determine  whether  the  general 
presumption  in  favor  of  granting  the  appli- 
cation should  be  overridden  or  sustained  by 
a  weighing  of  these  other  countervailing 
considerations. 

(I)  Effect  on  Supplier's  Other  Purchasers. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  effect  of 
any  assignment  upon  the  supplier's  other 
customers,  particularly  the  supplier's  branded 
and  non-branded  independent  purchasers.  If 
the  assignment  will  significantly  lower  the 
supplier's  allocation  fraction  below  one  (1.0) 
then  the  assignment  should  be  questioned. 
In  general,  if  the  assignment  can  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  suppliers  most  recently 
reported  allocation  fraction  by  more  than  one 
percentage  point  (0.010).  the  reduction  may 
be  significant  and  would  warrant  especially 
careful  assessment  of  the  supplier's  future 
supply  position 

(II)  Effect  on  Independent  Competitors. 
In  evaluating  applications,  the  comments 
solicited  from  Independent  and  small  re- 
finers and  branded  and  non-branded  inde- 
pendent marketers  operating  stations  within 


the  same  trading  area  as  any  new  station 
which  will  not  be  operated  by  an  independent 
marketer  or  small  or  independent  refiner 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  granting  of  the  application 
may  seriously  Jeopardize  the  competitive  via- 
bility of  small  and  Independent  refiners  and 
branded  and  non-branded  Independent 
marketers. 

The  existence  of  substantial  evidence  that 
granting  the  application  would  result  in 
probable  severe  and  Irreversible  damage  to 
the  existing  Independent  segment  In  the 
proposed  market  may  be  the  basis  for  denial 
of  an  application.  Such  evidence  would  not 
consist  of  a  showing  of  probable  financial 
Impairment  to  a  particular  Independent 
maricetcr.  but  rather  would  require  evidence 
that  the  volume  of  business  enjoyed  by  the 
independent  segment  In  that  marketplace 
would  probably  be  substantially  and  perma- 
nently reduced. 

Although  these  Judgments  are  extremely 
difficult  to  make.  FEA  cannot  Ignore  clear 
and  compelling  evidence  that  the  operation 
of  a  new  retail  sales  outlet  which  is  not 
operated  by  an  independent  marketer  will 
so  dominate  a  trading  area  as  to  substan- 
tially Impair  the  competitive  vlabUity  of  In- 
d -pendent  marketers.  Generally  such  evi- 
dence Is  not  present  If;  (1)  Independent 
marketers  In  the  trading  area  can  remain 
competitively  viable  by  relying  upon  custo- 
mers who  will  patronize  such  stations  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  supplementary 
products  and  services  not  provided  by  the 
new  station;  (2)  there  are  other  large 
volume/low  profit  margin  stations  In  the 
trading  area  or  In  other  nearby  trading  areas, 
and  the  presence  of  such  stations  has  not 
Impaired  the  competitive  viability  of  Inde- 
sonable  prospect  of  considerable  growth  In 
demand  within  the  trading  area  so  that  the 
new  station,  notwithstanding  its  advantages, 
will  not  necessarily  acquire  most  of  Its  bus- 
ness  at  the  expense  of  the  other  stations  In 
the  area. 

'  This  Is  not  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  list- 
ing of  the  kinds  of  evidence  that  would  sus- 
tain the  granting  of  such  an  application  not- 
withstanding a  showing  of  adverse  Impact 
upon  the  various  aggrieved  parties.  Indeed, 
given  the  rebuttable  presumption  In  favor 
of  granting  such  applications  in  any  event, 
the  burden  is  on  those  opposing  the  appli- 
cation to  make  a  clear  and  convincing  show- 
ing that  the  competitive  viability  of  the 
independent  marketing  sector  within  the 
trading  area  will  be  substantially  impaired 
by  the  opening  of  a  new  station  which  is 
not  to  be  operated  by  an  Independent 
marketer.  This  showing  is  not  made  merely 
by  a  showing  of  financial  harm  to,  or  even  of 
Impending  bankruptcy  by.  one  or  more  inde- 
pendent marketers.  Finally,  such  a  showing 
cannot  rest  upon  unsubstantiated  assertions 
or  mere  speculation.  There  must  be  evidence 
of  the  specific  adverse  impacts  of  the  new 
station's  opening  before  FEA  can  perform 
the  analysis  outlined  above  and  conclude 
that  the  application  must  be  denied. 

( ill )  Consideration  of  Applications  fofTte- 
tail  Sales  Outlets  to  be  Built  in  the  Future. 
FEA  has  encouraged  operators  of  potentially 
new  retail  sales  outlets  to  apply  for  FEA 
assignment  of  a  supplier/purchaser  relation- 
ship and  a  base  period  use  prior  to  construc- 
tion of  the  new  outlet.  (See  5  211.12(e).) 
This  policy  was  established  to  prevent  any 
hardship  which  might  result  from  a  failure 
to  obtain  an  assigned  supplier  or  base  period 
use  following  the  operator's  expenditure  of 
pendent  marketers;'  and  (3)   there  U  a  rea- 


'  The  FEA  must  consider,  however, 
whether,  given  limited  demand  within  the 
trading  area  (see  Item  (3)  following),  the 
new  station.  In  conjunction  with  the  existing 
high-volume  station,  will  destroy  the  com- 
petitive viabUlty  of  the  remaining  Independ- 
ent marketers. 


construction  funds  and  assumption  of  other 
obligations  connected  with  the  proposed  new 
retail  sales  outlet.  Consequently,  considera- 
tion of  an  application  should  not  be  delayed 
because  a  retail  sales  outlet  Is  not  currently 
operational  or  may  not  become  operational 
before  the  expiration  date  of  the  EPAA.  Ap- 
provals of  such  applications  may  be  condl- 
tloned  upon  the  retail  sales  outlets  being 
operational  within  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Of  course,  such  as-signments  should  be  made 
effective  only  upon  the  retail  sales  outlet's 
becoming  operational. 

(Iv)  New  Retail  Sales  Outlets  Operating 
Solely  on  Supplies  of  Surplus  Product.  In 
some  cases  new  retail  sales  outlets  are  being 
operated  with  gasoline  purchased  from  sup- 
pliers which  have  certified  their  gasoline  to 
be  surplus  product  as  permitted  by  §  211.10 
(g).  Such  retail  sales  outlets,  however,  are 
new  suppliers  as  defined  by  5  211.i'o(e) 
which  must  receive  FEA  approval  before  they 
commence  operations.  Such  approval  should 
ordinarily  be  freely  granted  to  gasoline  re- 
tall  sales  outlets  provided  it  is  made  clear 
that  such  approvals  do  not  create  a  supplier/ 
purchaser  relationship  between  the  retail 
sales  outlet  and  the  supplier  of  the  surplus 
product  and  does  not  establish  a  base  period 
use  for  the  retail  sales  outlet.  Approvals  pur- 
suant CO  5  211.10(e)(2)  need  not  be  condi- 
tioned upon  application  for  a  supplier  and 
an  assigned  base  period  use.  Operators  of 
new  retail  sales  outlets  under  5  211.10(e)(2) 
should  understand,  however,  that  unless 
they  have  been  assigned  a  supplier  and  a 
base  period  u.Te  pursuant  to  §  211.12(e).  they 
have  no  future  claim  to  a  supplier  or  a  pro 
rata  share  of  available  supplies  In  a  period 
when  there  Is  no  surplus  product. 

(c)  Assignment  of  Base  Period  Use.  Once  a 
decision  to  assign  a  suppller/purcha.'^er  rela- 
tionship for  a  new  retail  sales  outlet  is  made, 
FEA  must  determine  the  appropriate  base 
period  use  to  be  assigned  the  retail  sales  out- 
let. As  a  general  rule,  the  average  base  period 
use  for  retail  sales  outlets  of  a  similar  size 
( number  of  pumps )  and  nature  ( full  service, 
gas  only,  self  service,  car  wash,  etc.)  in  the 
same  market  area  will  be  the  appropriate  as- 
signed base  period  use.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
station  of  a  particular  size  and  type  should 
receive  %  base  period  use  approximately  equal 
to  other  stations  of  the  same  kind  In  the 
market  area.  When  a  new  type  of  station  Is 
constructed  in  a  market  area,  it  should  re- 
ceive an  allocation  commensurate  with  the 
relative  treatment  of  the  new  type  of  station 
compared  to  existing  type  In  the  nearest 
market  area  where  such  comparisons  may  be 
made. 

The  delineation  of  the  market  area  will 
vary  In  each  case,  and  ultimately  will  be  de- 
termined by  FEA.  There  can  be  no  hard  and 
fast  criteria,  but  some  general  guidelines  may 
be  observed  : 

(I)  In  a  city  over  25.000  population,  the 
market  area  to  be  considered  should  be  the 
area  within  a  one-mile  radius  of  the  pro- 
posed new  outlet. 

(II)  In  a  suburban  area  (housing  develop- 
ments, shopping  centers,  apartments)  the 
market  area  to  be  considered  should  be  the 
area  within  a  two-to-three-mlle  radius  of  the 
projjosed  new  outlet,  depending  upon  the 
density  of  recent  growth  and  traffic  pattern 
characteristics  In  the  area. 

(HI)  On  a  non-urban  arterial  highway  with 
full  control  of  access,  the  market  area  should 
Include  the  area  within  one-fourth  mile  of 
the  access  point  at  the  propuieed  location  of 
the  new  outlet  and  the  next  two  access  points 
in  each  direction  from  the  proposed  location 
of   the    new    outlet. 

(Iv)  On  a  non-urban  arterial  highway  with 
uncontrolled  access  or  partially  controlled 
access,  the  market  area  should  Include  five 
miles  In  either  direction  along  the  highway. 

(V)  On  a  through  street  or  through  high- 
way m  a  rural  area,  the  market  area  should 
be  that  area  within  a  five  mile  radius  of  the 
proposed  new  outlet. 
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(vl)   In  a  town  under  25,000  population,  FEA  will  consider  your  written  comments  be  followed  up  by  a  brief  summary  In  wrlt- 

the  market  area  should  be  a  two  mile  radius  along  with  those  submitted  by  the  applicant  Ing   to   the   Director,   Compliance   and  En- 

f rom  the  proposed  outlet.  and  other  Interested  persons.  If  you  submit  f orcement    Division.    Ill    Pine    Street,    San 

As  used  in  the  above  guidelines,  the  fol-  written  comments,  you  will   be  notified  of  Francisco,  California  94111. 

lowing  terms  have  the  following  meanings:  FEA's  decision.  FEA  may,  at  Its  discretion.  2.  FEA  Region  IX  will  review  all  reports 

"Arterial  highway"  means  a  highway  prl-  hold  a  public  hearing  to  consider  the  appU-  and  will  Investigate  those  determined  to  have 

marily  for  through  traffic,  usually  on  a  con-  cation,  in  which  event  you  will  be  notified,  merit.   The   Investigation   will   determine   if 

tlnuous   route.  a  copy  of  that  portion  of  FEA's  procedural  the    stations    involved    are    being    allocated 

"Full  control  of  access"  means  that  the  au-  regulations  applicable  to  these  proceedings  Is  product  by  their  suppliers  In  accordance  with 

thority  to  control  access  is  exercised  to  give  enclosed  for  your  Information.  the  regulations. 

preference  to  through   traffic  by  providing  Your  written  comments  should  be  hand  3.   If   FEA   determines  that   violations  of 

access  connections  with  selected  public  roads  delivered  or  received  by  mall  not  later  than  the  Regulations  have  accurred,  enforcement 

only  and  by  prohibiting  crossings  at  grade  or     to  the  following  address:  action  will  be  taken. 

direct  private  driveway  connections.  Unless   you   claim   confidential   treatment  4.  If  FEA  determines  that  there  Is  an  ex- 

"Partlally  controlled   access"  means  that  for  your  submission,  a  copy  of  your  com-  cess  of  product  In  the  area  Involved,  action 

the  authority  to  control  access  Is  exercised  to  ments  should  be  delivered  to  the  applicant,  will   be   taken  under  Section  211.14  of  the 

give  preference  to  through  traffic  to  a  degree  if  you  want  the  FEA  to  treat  as  confidential  Regulations  to  redirect  the  excess  product 

that.  In  addition  to  access  connections  with  the  Information  which  you  submit  to  It    it  Into  areas  still  experiencing  shortages, 

selected  public   roads,   there   may   be   some  will  do  so  If  you  so  request  and  If  the  infor-  -kw^   T,D/-./-ar   »,     r>        ^      *    ^t. 

crossings  at  grade  and  some  private  drive-  matlon  Is  of  a  type  entitled  to  such  con-  ,   r^'  SROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  regu- 

way  connections.  fldentlal   treatment  under  the  Freedom  of  l^tory    approach    to   energy    policy    has 

"Through    street    or    through    highway"  information  Act,  5  U.S.C.  552.  as  amended  Nearly  been  a  failure.  It  has  discouraged 

means  every  highway  or  portion  thereof  at  is  u.S.C.  1905,  10  CFR  205.9,  or  under  other  domestic    production,     encouraged    im- 

the  entrance  to  vmich  vehicular  traffic  from  pederal  statutes,  regulations  or  rules.  Trade  ports,  and  created  uncertainty  and  stag- 

STr  ylefd  beCe  entlrlnror  c^roS  f%"^'^  T  '^"'^'"  commercial  and  financial  nation  in  the  energy  industry!  It  is  ironic 

X'reVpp%^ratTsfgrL"irf  erecte"as%?o^  S  nH  you"o  reauS  T^-TZutlt'^^n  '°  T-  *^"*  ^'  "^«  '^""^  ''"^^  ^^^'  ^^  "« 

vlded  by  law  unless  entry  or  crossing  is  nlade  Mentlal  treatmenr^u  sho,?id  dXnLp  nn"  questioning  the  efficacy  of  Government 

on  the  proper  Indication  of  traffic  control.  "e  oHginaT'^rslon'  o"  your  4mfn  com^  regulation    of    economic    activity    in    so 

"Uncontrolled  access''  means  that  the  au-  ^ents  the  Information  which  vou  wish  to  be  ^^^^  ^^^as.  we  are  saddling  the  energy 

thority  having  Jurisdiction  over  a  highway  jjgpt  confidential  and  submit  to  FEA  and  the  industry  with  more  and  more  regulations, 

street,  or  road,  does  not  limit  the  number  of  applicant  another  version  of  the  document  H  our  fascination  with  regulations  and 

tTlxe?  ise"l71onU?'^er^\Tpla?emeft  7'?"  ^"'^^  confidential  Information  delet'^*  controls    wa^    simply    raising    con-sumer 

'and  fhrgeL'etrl^  rconnectlons'^ir^^^^^  fldeXf  oTifnot  It^LTT.^'"''  ''  '°"-  ""'"'^  ^"^  '?^^'''^  inefficiencies  in  the 

sary  for  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public.  f„t!on  tn  onnfldpnt.tf  Vri  f  ^  }^\?V^^^'  ^"^^^^  industry,  I  would  be  deeply  con- 

ATtACHMENT  A  Mnlprt  t^  t^"  '^^  n^^'  treatment  wui  be  dis-  cerned.  But  the  consequences  of  our  pres- 

^o^r  irrestedTerZs:^'"'  ^""  ^""^^^  *°  °^""  fm  energy  policy  are  much  more  g?ave. 

Pursuant  to  10  CFR  5  205.33(a) ,  this  Is  to  Sincerely,  We  are  in  essence  insuring  our  depend- 

notify  you  that                        v;,     loia^                                ence  on  insecure  foreign  sources  of  Oil. 

has  applied  to  thVpederVrEneVgVAdmlnls-  ( Name  and  "ntle')  What  happens   if  we  have   another  oil 

tratlon  for  an  order  assigning  to  it  a  base  Enclosure.  embargo  slapped  on  us  tomorrow?  And 

period  volume  of    (more  than)    |less  than)  [FR  Doc.  75-12273  Filed  5-6-75;  1:07  pmj  even   without   an   embargo,   we   face  the 

gallons  per  month  for  a  retail  gasoline                                     prospect  of  future  increases  in  oil  prices 

station  it  intends  to  operate  at Federal  Energy   Administration.  from  the  OPEC  nations  with  all  the  con- 

- This  retaU  station  will  be  San  FrancUco,  Calif..  Nov.  26,  1974.  sequences  that  this  will  have  for  an  al- 

°'^^^y and  operated  by  Policy   Notice— Program    Participants   and  ready  weak  domestic  economy. 

"You'are'Tnvlted  to  submit  written  com-  ,^^,    „  ,.      ,J^^  ^^"^  ^^hat   am    I  talking   about?   For  one 

ments  to  FEA  In  support  of  or  In  opposition  ^i?^®  ^°*!f*  Transmits:  Policy  for  the  re-  thing,  I  am  talking  about  the  increasing 

to  the  application.  If  you  oppose  the  appUca-  f "I,     f.           Investigating  gas   wars  as  an  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  economy  to  for- 

tlon  on  the  ground  that  approval  of  It  would  JfT'lln  tv           supply    Imbalances    within  gign  supply  dfsruptions.  I  shudder  at  the 

adversely   affect   your   business,   you   should  i°^:    p..   ._^^,„,    ^„„,^,    .^„_   .  thought    of    what    such    actions    could 

set  forth  in  detail  the  following  minimum  »,  ^^"'^Pose.    For  several   months,  there  has  ^-„_ 

Information:  been  an  abundant  supply  of  motor  gasolines  .  "•  ,          ,j  ,-,      *          ■   ^       . 

1   Your  name  and  address  ^"  '"°^*  "®*^  °^  Region  IX,  although  some  ^"°  ^  would  like  to  point  out  another 

2.  The  person  or  persons  who  have  an  own-  ^''^^^  ^^'^  sectors  of  the  market  continue  to  fear  which  I  have  come  to  think  of  more 
ership  interest  in  the  business  which  you  ''^PO'^t  shortages.  There  have  lately  been  and  more.  What  happens  when  our  free- 
allege  would  be  adversely  affected,  and  the  ^*^®'  unconfirmed  reports  that  supply  in  dom  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  is 
extent  of  each  such  person's  ownership  ^°™^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^  excessive  as  to  precipitate  hampered  even  more  by  our  ever-growing 
interest.  C,  tti*,.  i'^^'*!?."  .T^^  ^flZT^  *^*^  ^^"  dependence  on  foreign  oU?  For  example. 

3.  The  location  of  your  business  in  rela-  "^Jr.^^**  any  situations  of  this  sort  are  an  ^  j^  forced  to  abandon  or  lessen 
tlon  to  the  retail  station  for  which  the  ap-  i^fj^f  i"'^  *^**  P'«l"°*  «^y  "e  poorly  dis-  X  suDtSfrt  of  Israel  because  of  our  npid 
plication  for  assignment  was  made.  trlbuted.  (Section  211.13(f)  of  the  Manda-  our  support  ol  Israel  because  Of  our  need 

4.  The  person  or  company  from  whom  you  ^°^^  Petroleum  Allocations  Regulations  re-  lOr  Arab  oil?  The  United  States  cannot 
presently  purchase  gasoline,  and  whether  Qulres  that  any  purchaser  (Including  retail  be  a  great  power  unless  it  is  independent. 
your  business  operates  under  the  trademark  outlets)  whose  needs  decline,  shall  apply  to  Dependence  is  not  freedom. 

of  your  supplier.  ^'s  supplier  for  a  downward  adjustment  to  A  year  ago,  the  United  States  sent  $2.2 

5.  The  volume,  in  gallons,  of  gasoline  sold  ^^^  ^f'^  "^^  H«nce,  It  Is  not  the  In  ten-  billion  in  special  military  assistance  to 
by  your  business  In  each  month  from  Jan-  ^^^  °^  ™A  that  larger  aUocatlons  be  used  Israel.  We  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
uary  1.1972,  until  the  present.  for  engaging  in  gas  wars.  The  regulations  build  Lsraeli  forces  to  balance  the  So- 

6.  Whether  or  not  there  Is  a  demand  Tor  f^blblt  suppliers  from  increasing  volumes  jS-suDDhed  Arab  forces  What  did  tSt 
gasoline  In  the  trading  area  In  which  your  *°  *  s**"°'i  I"  °''der  to  support  gas  war  viet-suppiiea  AraD  lorces.  What  did  that 
business  Is  located  which  cannot  be  met  ""^^"^^y-  ^?  ^  ^^%  balance  of  power  in  the  Mid- 
by  existing  retail  station*  ^hls  Policy  Notice  rescinds:  First  Notice  die   East?   Did   resupplymg  Israel   force 

7.  The  adverse  effect  which  you  believe  °°  '^^  Subject.  us  to  start  digging  ourselves  a  hole  be- 
approval  of  the  application  would  have  on  policy  for  reporting  and  investigating  gas  cause  there  Is  no  true  balance  of  power 
your  business.  w.ars  as  an  indication  of  supply  imbal-  in  that  region  as  long  as  the  Middle 

8.  Detailed  factual  data  and  Information  ances  wtthin  region  ix  East  has  oil  dependence  to  hang  over 
which  support  your  claim  that  approval  of  Procedures:                                                   '  our  heads? 

the  application  will  have  an  adverse  effect  1.  Reporting  of  gas  wars:  Let  me  present  a  rather  grim  scenario. 

Won  shouw^inninHP  a^t^'*^!*,*"'*  ^'^°l'^^  A.  All  FEA  employees  are  to  report  any  Suppose  there  is  another  Middle  East 

nr  ?,.fo   ^..  i^^Y***'  **  *  minimum,  audited  "gas  wars"  they  are  aware  of,  giving  names,  war    and    this    time     out    of    fear   of    a 

or  unaudited  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  addresses  and  specific  activity  (such  as  gas  ^I,.^  AL^It<^fi^Tllr.^^L^  fit   ttJ?L^ 

loss  statements  for  a  recent,  representative  war  signs,  low  prices  being  charged,  eta)  to  ^°?  devastating  embargo,   the   United 

time  period.  the  DU-ector.  Compliance  and  Enforcement  States    refuses    to   resupply   Israel   with 

FEA  can  consider  aUeged  adverse  effects  on  Division.  the  military  equipment  it  needs  to  sur- 

your  business  only  if  such  allegations  are  B.  Complaints  from  the  public  will  be  ac-  vlve. 

supported  by  the  best  available  data.  Broad  cepted  by  FEA  provided  the  details  listed  In  Thoughtful    observers    have    believed 

to^nT^^ii  1**^*'*****  *"®8atlons  of  adverse  lA  are  given.  Initial  contact  may  be  made  by  for  many  years  that  Israel  possesses  nu- 

?act  will  be  disregarded.  telephone  to  the  local  FEA  office  but  should  clear  weapons  and  has  the  capacity  to 
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deliver  them.  And  when  faced  with  a 
question  of  national  survival,  is  there 
any  doubt  as  to  what  would  occur.  In 
fact,  we  could  see  the  fulfillment  of  a 
Biblical  prophecy  within  our  lifetime 
...  a  nuclear  Armageddon  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  stemming,  in  part,  from  the 
failure  and  misdirection  of  U.S.  energy 
policy. 

This  is  a  very  grave  matter.  We  face  a 
very  precarious  time.  Decisions  need  to 
be  made  which  will  allow  us  to  make 
future  decisions  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  not  of  dependence.  The  picture 
is  a  real  possibility,  and  one  which  we 
should  take  very,  very  seriously. 

For  months,  we  have  talked  and  lis- 
tened and  argued  and  gotten  nowhere. 
The  Senate  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
work  toward  a  national  energy  policy 
which  allows  us  our  freedom  and  also 
allows  us  the  oil  necessary  to  continue 
with  a  strong  economy.  However,  a 
strong  economy  will  not  appear  by  itself 
as  long  as  Congress  continues  to  believe 
that  all  wisdom  remains  in  Washington. 
Our  belief  in  controls  and  regulations 
has  put  us  deeper  in  that  hole  which 
we  are  digging.  We  must  strive  toward 
energy  security  but  to  achieve  that  we 
must  realize  that  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  are  still  valid  ones  and  should 
be  given  as  much  of  an  opportunity  as 
possible,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Energy  is  still  our  future.  Policy  direc- 
tion is  vitally  needed  if  we  are  to  remain 
a  strong  and  free  nation. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days,  a  number  of  editorials  and 
newspaper  columns  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Record  on  various  aspects  of  the 
New  Hampshire  election  dispute. 

Last  month,  Cornelius  Dalton  of  the 
Boston  Herald  American  analyzed  the 
issue  in  a  significant  coliunn,  pointing 
out  the  complete  lack  of  justification  for 
invalidating  the  election  last  November 
simply  because  the  outcome  is  uncom- 
fortably close. 

As  we  in  the  Senate  try  to  meet  our 
responsibility  under  article  I,  section  5 
of  the  Constitution  to  judge  the  dispute, 
we  can  draw  support  from  Mr.  Dalton's 
perceptive  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  hope  that  today's  ef- 
fort to  achieve  cloture  on  this  prolonged 
debate  will  be  successful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  American,  June  23, 

1975) 

Dttrkin-Wtman  :    Who  Really  Won? 

(By  CorneUi;is  Dtdton) 

The  United  States  Senate  Is  still  trying  to 
decide  whether  Democrat  John  Durkln  or 
Republican  Louis  Wyman  won  the  election 
for  senator  in  New  Hampshire  last  Novem- 
ber, but  we  pretty  much  made  up  our  mind 
long  ago. 

Actually,  Wyman  made  It  up  for  us  when 
he  began  screaming  for  a  new  election  after 
Durkln  was  declared  the  victor  by  10  votes 
in  a  recount. 


We  were  even  more  convinced  about  who 
had  won  when  Wyman  kept  clamoring  for  a 
new  election  afer  the  New  Hampshire  ballot 
law  commission  recounted  the  recount  and 
proclalmd  him  the  winner  by  two  votes. 

Wyman  was  still  demanding  a  new  elec- 
tion when  the  dispute  finally  reached  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  last  week. 

The  Republicans  offered  a  motion  that  the 
New  Hampshire  Senate  election  be  voided 
and  another  election  be  held.  This  was 
blocked  by  the  Democratic  majority. 

Then  Sen.  James  Allen,  a  conservative  Ala- 
bama Democrat  who  sided  with  Wyman  on 
various  key  votes  during  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee hearings,  proposed  that  the  New 
Hampshire  seat  be  declared  vacant  if  the 
dispute  was  not  settled  by  the  Senate  by 
Aug.  1.  This  also  was  defeated,  largely  along 
party  lines,  because  It  was  an  obvious  Invi- 
tation for  a  Republican  filibuster  to  force  a 
new  election. 

There  Is  no  justification  for  invalidating 
an  election  simply  because  the  outcome  was 
close.  It  Is  a  fundamental  principle  In  elec- 
tion laws  that  the  candidate  who  received 
the  most  votes  is  the  winner.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  whether  his  margin  of  victory 
Is  one  vote  or  1000  votes. 

This  principle  was  upheld  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Supreme  Court  when  it  blocked 
a  move  by  Republican  Gov.  Meldrlm  Thom- 
son and  the  Republican  Executive  Council 
for  a  rrnoff  between  Durkln  and  Wyman  on 
the  ground  that  the  November  election  had 
ended  In  a  "virtual  tie."  The  court  ruled 
that  the  governor  and  council  had  no  au- 
thority to  order  a  new  election. 

In  a  challenged  election  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  Senate  shall  be  the  final 
judge  of  which  candidate  shall  be  seated.  So 
the  outcome  of  the  Durkin-Wyman  contest 
will  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  full  Senate 
on  27  disputed  ballots  and  eight  procedural 
questions  referred  to  It  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee. 

Governor  Thomson,  an  ultra-conservative 
who  isn't  noted  for  his  impartiality,  now 
says  that  "power-lusting  Democratic  sena- 
tors" are  going  to  "steal"  the  election  from 
Wyman,  and  that  Watergate  taught  these 
politicians  nothing. 

The  governor  seems  to  forget  that  the 
power-lusting  politicians  in  the  Watergate 
conspiracy  were  Republicans,  not  Democrats. 
And  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  Durkin- 
Wyman  case,  it  might  be  charged — if  one 
were  as  reckless  as  Governor  Thomson — that 
it  Is  the  New  Hampshire  Republican  hier- 
archy that  has  learned  nothing  from  Water- 
gate. 

Wyman,  who  left  the  House  to  run  for  the 
Senate  seat  vacated  by  the  retirement  of 
Norrls  Cotton,  was  an  overwhelming  favorite 
over  Durkln  in  last  November's  election.  The 
polls  had  Wyman  winning  by  a  wide  margin. 
But  Wyman  and  the  pollsters  got  a  shock 
when  the  returns  were  tabulated  and  showed 
Wyman  winning  by  only  a  few  hundred  votes. 
Wyman  got  an  even  bigger  shock  when  a 
recount  put  Durkln  ahead  by  10  votes.  The 
recount,  it  should  be  noted,  was  conducted 
by  the  Republican  Secretary  of  State. 

Wyman  appealed  this  finding  to  the  Re- 
publican-controlled State  Ballot  Law  Com- 
mission, which  recounted  hundreds  of  bal- 
lots challenged  by  both  candidates. 

The  commission  ruled  that  Wyman  had 
won  by  two  votes,  but  its  objectivity,  at  best, 
was  questionable.  The  commission  threw  out 
several  Durkln  ballots  where  the  Intent  of 
the  voters  to  cast  a  straight  Democratic  ticket 
was  obvious.  It  gave  Wyman  a  vote  on  one 
ballot  on  which  the  voter  put  an  X  In  the 
Republican  circle  but  crossed  out  Wyman's 
name.  And  the  commission  made  contradic- 
tory rulings  on  two  ballots,  giving  Wyman  a 
vote  on  one  and  taking  a  vote  away  from 
'.  }urkln  on  the  other. 


The  decision  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion was  extremely  important  for  Wyman  be- 
cause Durkln  had  been  given  a  certificate  of 
election  after  the  Secretary  of  State's  re- 
count. Wyman  was  given  a  certificate  follow- 
ing the  Ballot  Law  Commission  ruling. 

Wyman's  position  would  have  been  hope- 
less if  the  Ballot  Law  Conunission  had 
decided  that  Durkln  had  won  even  by  a 
single  vote.  Durkln  would  have  had  the  sole 
certificate  of  election,  and  he  would  have 
been  declared  the  winner  of  separate  re. 
counts  conducted  by  the  Republican  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  by  the  Republican  Ballot 
Law  Commission. 

Under  tho.se  circumstances,  Governor 
Thomson  and  Wyman  could  hardly  have 
charged  that  the  Democrats  were  trying  to 
steal  the  New  Hampshire  election. 


SUNSHINE     BEHIND    THE     CLOUDS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
round  of  economic  indicators  seem  to 
support  President  Ford's  contention  that 
we  are  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  from 
the  recession.  We  still  have  some  distance 
to  go,  but  at  least  we  now  are  headed 
in  the  right  direction. 

Throughout  the  energy  crisis  and  eco- 
nomic slump  of  the  past  2  years  the 
American  people  have  been  tremendously 
courageous  and  have  shown  great  forti- 
tude. The  only  hysteria  has  been  in  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  politicians  who 
have  tried  to  exploit  the  situation  to 
promote  greater  Government  interfer- 
ence in  our  business  and  personal  lives. 

In  our  history,  as  in  the  history  of 
every  nation,  there  are  good  times  and 
there  are  bad.  Socialist  dictatorships  are 
no  exception,  and  in  fact  they  suffer  more 
hard  times  and  fail  to  reach  the  peak 
free  societies  enjoy  in  the  good  years. 

Efforts  by  our  Government  to  control 
these  swings  have  been  disastrous.  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  correct  one  problem 
more  often  touch  off  several  other 
problems. 

Our  economy  always  manages  to  re- 
boimd,  not  because  of  Government  but 
in  spite  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  June  18,  1975, 
column  in  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
Editor  Paul  A.  McKalip  pointed  out  that 
our  recent  problems  are  far  from  "the 
worst  of  times."  He  recounts  a  speech 
given  by  Dr.  Leon  T.  Kendall,  president 
of  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp. 
of  Milwaukee.  This  is  an  extremely  in- 
teresting column  with  a  reminder  for  all 
of  us,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record.  _^__ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Not  the  Worst  of  Times 

The  press  has  been  carrying  a  lot  of  bad 
news  about  the  economy  for  many  months. 
We  who  must  prepare  It,  process  It  and  head- 
line It  don't  like  It  any  more  than  our  readers 
do.  For  one  thing,  the  newspaper  business 
has  been  hit  along  with  every  other. 

Lately  there  have  been  some  rays  of  sun- 
shine trying  to  break  through  the  clouds  and 
we  have  been  more  than  ready  to  point  them 
out.  If  the  checks  on  Inflation  bold,  and  tf 
the  revival  of  lnd\istry  and  business  picks 
up  strength,  everyone  will  be  happier  for 
sure. 

When  better  times  return,  as  they  surely 
will,   press   and  public  together  will  have 
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earned  a  share  of  credit  for  holding  on 
through  what  at  best  could  be  labeled  a 
dismal  period,  though  certainly  not  the  worst 
of  times. 

The  best  way  to  gauge  the  performance 
of  press  and  public  is  to  compare  it  with  re- 
actions during  other  periods  of  severe  eco- 
nomic woes  in  the  nation's  history.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Leon  T.  Kendall,  president 
of  the  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp. 
of  Milwaukee,  for  providing  the  material  that 
affords  some   useful    historical   perspective. 

In  a  timely  speech  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Dr.  Kendall 
pointed  out  "what  yesterday's  newspaper 
headlines  and  conmients  tell  us  about  today." 

For  anyone  who  would  let  today's  political 
and  economic  troubles  weigh  too  heavily, 
newspaper  editor  and  reader  alike.  Dr.  Ken- 
dall admonished:  "It  Is  well  to  recall  that  our 
ancestors,  time  and  again,  thought  them- 
selves living  In  the  worst  of  times." 

The  record  of  the  public's  attitude  In  dark 
periods  of  the  past  as  mirrored  In  the  press, 
which  after  all  can  only  mirror  Its  times.  Is 
strikingly  convincing.  Consider: 

1810-1840 — The  onset  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution, with  its  uprush  of  factories  and 
cities,  also  produced  periodic  Industrial  col- 
lapse. There  were  depressions  in  1819,  1829 
and  1837.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  said  gloom- 
ily: "All  Is  darkness  and  despair.  As  a  nation 
we  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

1853-1857 — ^During  the  presidency  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  there  was  a  drift  in  leader- 
ship that  gave  rise  to  national  uncertainty. 
The  Philadelphia  Gazette  reflected  the  mood 
of  the  people  when  It  said :  "Nothing  In  this 
country  is  safe,  solvent  or  reliable." 

1873 — Panic  developed  after  four  years  of 
the  presidency  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Political 
corruption  was  widespread.  The  New  York 
World  went  so  far  as  to  observe:  "Collapse 
Is  a  grim  reality.  The  days  of  the  Republic 
are  numbered."  Well,  that  was  a  century  ago 
now. 

1893 — New  railroads  were  delivering  so 
much  wheat  and  cotton  to  market  that  prices 
collapsed.  The  flood  of  cheap  silver  and  de- 
cline of  confidence  in  gold  brought  panic. 
The  New  Orleans  Picayune  summed  up  the 
public's  despair:  "On  every  hand  there  is  de- 
pression, wrack  and  ruin.  We  can't  go  much 
further."  So  far  we've  managed  to  go  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  century  further. 

1907 — Financial  panic  brought  a  sharp  de- 
cline on  stock  market  and  runs  on  banks. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  voiced  the  senti- 
ments from  the  nation's  economic  heart 
when  it  decried:  "The  old  ship  of  state  is 
sinking."  Obviously,  it  didn't. 

1913 — The  first  age  of  consumerism 
brought  a  rash  of  strong  anti-business  legis- 
lation, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve'  Act.  Headlines  In  the  New  York 
Times  read:  "Stocks  reach  new  lows:  cur- 
rency revision  by  President  Wilson." 

1930s— A  well-known  story  to  those  today 
who  lived  through  years  that  bear  the  title  of 
Great  Depression.  When  it  broke  with  the 
stock  market  crash  In  late  1929,  Time  maga- 
zine reported:  "It  was  stark  raving  business 
bedlam  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange." 

There  have  been  other  downturns  and  re- 
cessions since  then,  of  which  the  current  one 
lies  heavily  upon  us.  And  for  counsel  and  en- 
couragement. Dr.  Kendall  offered: 

"Tying  together  the  ghosts  of  the  past, 
present  and  future,  the  lesson  of  American 
history  seems  to  be  to  keep  cool,  rely  on 
the  basic  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  and  of  our  political  system  to  set 
things  aright. 

"The  price  system  will  work.  The  Incen- 
tive system  will  work.  The  American  system 
win  work,  if  we  work  to  make  It  work,  and 
"  we  get  the  facts,  faithfully  and  In  perspec- 
tive, from  a  free  press." 

That's  our  Job  and  I  submit  that  the 
American  press  Is  up  to  It. 

— Paul  A.  McKalip. 


BILL  FULBRIGHT  ON  AMERICAN  IN- 
TERESTS IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  th 
Washington  Post  of  July  7,  there  was  an 
article  by  our  former  colleague  Bill  Ful- 
bright.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  report  on 
a  rather  extensive  and  studious  tour  that 
he  made  just  recently  tliroughout  the 
Middle  East. 

As  everyone  knows,  Bill  Fulbrlght  was 
for  15  years  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate — the 
longest  service,  by  the  way,  of  any  chair- 
man in  the  history  of  the  committee.  He 
was  a  great  chairman,  and  he  has  ren- 
dered great  service  in  making  this  tour 
and  reporting  on  it  in  the  manner  shown. 
I  commend  the  reading  of  his  report  by 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
American  Interests  in  the  Middle  East 
(By  J.  W.  Fulbrlght) 

In  bis  speech  at  Atlanta  on  June  24.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  pointed  to  the 
range  of  vital  American  Interests  in  the 
Middle  East — the  security  of  Israel,  access  to 
Arab  oil,  the  strain  on  the  Western  alliance 
posed  by  each  successive  crisis,  the  threat  to 
the  world  economy  of  a  new  oil  crisis,  and 
the  chronic  danger  of  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  "must  do  Its  utmost  to 
protect  all  its  Interests  In  the  Middle  East." 

Having  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
tour  of  the  Middle  East,  I  am  filled  with  a 
strong  sense  of  both  the  Import  and  urgency 
of  the  Secretary's  observations.  Time  Is  work- 
ing against  us,  and  against  our  Interests. 

To  see  why,  it  Is  necessary  to  consider  all 
of  our  interests  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
Arab-Israel  confiict  and  the  oil  problem  are 
not  only  related  but  inseparable.  Israel  is 
largely  a  creation  of  the  conscience  of  the 
West,  particularly  that  of  the  United  States: 
for  that  reason  alone,  her  svirvival  qualifies  as 
an  American  national  Interest.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  a  most  vital  interest  in  access 
to  Arab  oil — all  the  more  as  the  Gulf  States 
account  for  a  steadily  rising  portion  of  our 
imports  and  Congress  shows  little  Inclination 
to  enact  measures  for  meaningful  energy 
conservation.  Logic  suggests  that  If  we  are 
to  give  all-out  support  to  current  Israeli  pol- 
icy, we  should  be  taking  drastic  measures  of 
energy  conservation  against  the  Inevitable 
embargo;  or  if  we  are  to  allow  our  depend- 
ency on  Persian  Gulf  oil  to  continue  to  In- 
crease at  its  present  rate,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  draw  back  from  our  financial  and  political 
support  of  continued  Israeli  occupation  of 
Arab  lands. 

The  problem  of  statecraft  is  to  avoid  this 
unpalatable  choice  by  reconciling  our  Israeli 
and  Arab  interests,  surely  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  drift,  or  be  maneuvered,  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  one  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
other.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  these  inter- 
ests is  by  bringing  the  Arab  states  and  Israel 
to  a  settlement. 

The  status  quo  is  not  benign.  It  Is  not 
allowing  tensions  to  abate;  on  the  contrary, 
it  fosters  a  steady  and  accelerating  slide  to- 
ward war.  The  Secretary  was,  if  anything, 
understating  the  matter  when  he  said  at  At- 
lanta that  "we  are  now  at  a  point  where  there 
must  be  a  turn  either  toward  peace  or  toward 
new  crises."  Virtually  every  Arab  leader  I  met 
on  my  trip  expressed  not  just  apprehension 
but  certainty  that  if  significant  progress  to- 
ward a  settlement  does  not  come  soon,  war 
will  follow  within  a  year  or  so,  and  with  it  a 
new  oil  embargo. 

The  principal   Arab  countries — Including 


Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia — are 
all  led  by  moderate  and  responsible  men. 
These  leaders  are  united  in  a  consensus  for 
making  peace  with  Israel  on  the  basis  of  the 
1967  borders.  All  of  them  say  so,  explicitly 
and  without  qualification,  and  the  head  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  Ytw- 
ser  Arafat  says  so,  too,  guardedly  and  by  in- 
direction but,  to  my  ear.  unmistakably.  The 
emergence  of  this  consensus  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Israel  Is  the  most  important  and 
promising  development  In  the  Arab  world 
since  the  1967  war.  It  has  created  what  Arab 
leaders  describe  as  a  "golden  opportunity"  for 
peace. 

Emphatic  as  they  are  in  pointing  to  this 
"golden  opportunity,"  Arab  leaders  are  no 
less  emphatic  that,  if  not  seized  upon  now, 
the  opportunity  will  soon  be  lost,  perhaps  ir- 
retrievably. As  In  our  own  politics,  no  ap- 
proach to  a  problem — especially  a  risky  and 
controversial  one — can  be  pressed  indefi- 
nitely If  It  does  not  bring  results.  The  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Arab  lands  is  a  threat 
not  only  to  Arab  moderation  but  to  the  mod- 
erate leaders  themselves.  Mr.  Arafat  hints 
that  he  could  be  more  forthcoming  If  he  had 
something  to  show  for  it  and  also  warns  that 
If  he  does  not  succeed  he  will  be  replaced  by 
extremists.  One  also  hears — with  disturbing 
frequency — warnings  that  President  Sadat 
himself  may  be  in  trouble  if  he  does  not  soon 
achieve  some  progress  toward  peace. 

The  stakes  are  high,  either  for  disaster  or, 
as  is  not  always  sufficiently  recognized,  for 
great  good.  If  there  Is  another  war,  it  may 
well  bring  on  difficulties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  will  surely  bring  an  embargo, 
which  in  turn  could  precipitate  the  disinte- 
gration of  our  alliances  with  Europe  and 
Japan. 

On  .the  other  hand,  Saudi  Arabia,  with  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  has  offered 
the  United  States  a  degree  of  cooperation  and 
assured  access  to  Its  oil  that  arouses  the  envy 
of  all  other  industrialized  countries.  The 
Saudis  do  not  propose,  nor  would  we  desire, 
privileged  or  discriminatory  access  to  their 
oil,  but  they  do  offer  us — and  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  we  should  accept — a  unique  rela- 
tionship based  upon  assured  oil  supply,  large- 
scale  Investment  of  oil  revenues  in  the  United 
States,  and  prlniary  reliance  upon  American 
technology  for  the  development  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

A  Saudi-American  association  of  this  kind 
could  also  serve  as  an  economic  nucleus  that 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  including  the  developing  countries. 
Also  of  great  Importance  is  the  fact  that  al- 
most all  of  Saudi  Arabia's  vast  oil  reserves  are 
explored  and  extracted  by  a  highly  efficient 
American  company  with  excellent  relations 
with  the  Saudi  government.  It  is  staffed  pri- 
marily by  Americans,  is  American  in  Its 
orientation,  and  qualifies  thereby  as  a  solid 
asset  to  the  national  interest. 

There  are  two  basic  problems  with  re- 
spect to  our  reliance  on  Arab  oil':  supply  and 
price.  The  problem  of  supply — which  is  to 
say.  the  threat  of  embargo — is  wholly  a 
function  of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  If  that 
Is  resolved,  there  is  no  further  threat  of  em- 
bargo. The  problem  of  price  is  also  related  to 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  A  settlement  could 
not  be  expected  to  result  in  an  immediate, 
sizable  price  rollback,  nor  would  it  detach 
Saudi  Arabia  from  OPEC.  It  would,  however, 
eliminate  the  only  outstanding  issue  between 
the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia — espe- 
cially If  provision  were  made  for  the  restora- 
tion of  East  Jerusalem  to  one  form  or  an- 
other of  Arab  sovereignty.  Under  these  clr- 
cimistances.  Saudi  Arabia  would  also  ceitain- 
ly  draw  closer  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
come more  amenable  to  our  influence,  mak- 
ing the  problem  of  oil  prices  far  more  sus- 
ceptible of  reasonable  accommodation. 

Except  from  Israel  herself,  there  Is  a  vir- 
tual world  consensus  as  to  the  main  outlines 
of  a  Middle  East  settlement:  an  Israeli  with- 
drawal to  the  borders  of  1967  with  Insubstan- 
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tlal  variations;  a  Palestinian  state  compris- 
ing the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  either  separate 
or  in  association  with  Jordan  as  the  Pales- 
tinians may  choose;  the  permanent  or  in- 
definite demilitarization  of  the  Oolan 
Heights,  of  much  or  all  of  Sinai  including 
Sharm  el-Sheikh,  and  of  much  or  all  of  th? 
West  Bank;  the  stationing  in  the  demili- 
tarized zones  of  U.N.  Forces  which  could  not 
be  removed  except  with  the  consent  of  both 
sides;  and  great  power  guarantees  of  the 
settlement,  preferably  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  supple- 
mented if  necessary  by  a  solid  and  explicit 
American  guarantee  of  Israel. 

A  settlement  along  these  lines  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  principal  Arab  parties  and 
also  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Arab  consensus 
for  the  acceptance  of  Israel  has  been  repeat- 
edly signaled  by  the  Arab  leaders.  King 
Khalid  put  it  this  way:  •'The  Arabs  have 
learned  to  be  moderate,  reasonable.  Gone 
are  the  days  of  Nasser's  period  when  the 
Arabs  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Israeli." 
No  less  significant  is  the  Soviet  declaration 
of  willingness  to  guarantee  Israel. 

As  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  put  it  at 
a  dinner  in  Moscow  on  April  23  for  Syrian 
Foreign  Minister  Khaddam:  "Israel  may  get, 
if  it  so  wishes,  the  strictest  guarantees  with 
the  participation — under  an  appropriate 
agreement — of  the  Soviet  Union."  As  noted, 
the  Arab  consensus  will  not  survive  indef- 
initely if  It  brings  no  rewards;  nor  can  we 
count  on  the  Soviets  to  renew  their  offer 
to  cooperate  if  we  do  not  hold  them  to  It 
now. 

The  settlement  would  not  need  to  be  Im- 
plemented at  once.  President  Sadat  and  other 
Arab  leaders  indicate  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  have  it  implemented  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  step-by-step — provided  it  were 
understood  that  such  a  settlement,  and 
nothing  les*;,  were  the  agreed  objective. 

A  settlement  of  the  kind  described  would 
redeem  and  reconcile  the  American  interests 
at  stake  and.  I  feel  certain,  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  Israel  as  well.  Israel  will  be 
secure  only  when  she  gains  acceptance  as 
a  normal  state  in  the  Middle  East,  in  which 
event  she  would  almost  certainly  become  the 
sclentiflo  and  technological  leader  of  the 
region.  The  Arabs  offer  that — or  a  start 
toward  that — now.  but  it  is  far  from  certain 
that  they  will  continue  to  offer  It  as  they 
gain  in  military  and  technological  capacity. 
The  advantage  of  Israel  is  transient:  a  popu- 
lation far  more  advanced  than  those  of  her 
neighbors  In  technology  and  organization. 
The  Arabs,  however,  are  advancing  rapidly 
in  education  and  technological  skills,  and 
whea  these  are  added  to  their  vastly  greater 
numbers  and  wealth,  the  balance  of  power 
will  swing  in  their  favor.  In  that  eventuality. 
Israel  will  become  less  and  less  secure  despite 
the  retention  of  "defensible  borders"  and  will 
of  course  be  thrown  into  steadily  greater  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  States. 

As  matters  now  stand,  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel  is  open-ended;  We  are  pro- 
viding the  material  means  for  an  Israeli  pol- 
icy that  is  beyond  our  control — a  policy  that, 
by  all  indications,  is  carrying  both  Israel 
and  the  United  States  toward  a  major  new 
crisis.  An  Ameri:an  guarantee  of  an  agreed 
settlement,  on  the  other  hand,  would  clarify 
an  amb'.^uous  commitment,  bringing  it 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  our  national  in- 
terest, and  at  the  same  time  provide  Israel 
with  the  greatest  possible  security  under  the 
circumstances  that  exist  in  the  area.  As  one 
thoughtful  observer  remarked:  "The  only  se- 
cure borders  are  those  which  are  accepted 
by  one's  neighbors." 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States/Soviet  discussions  on  a 
second-round  SALT  agreement  are  at  an 


important  stage  in  the  long  history  of 
these  negotiations.  One  must  examine 
carefully  the  details  of  any  such  agree- 
ment as  well  as  its  basic  premise  before 
entering  into  firm  commitments  partic- 
ul.trly  in  view  of  the  fact  thit  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  agreements  now  being 
negotiated  apply  to  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  forces  through  1985. 

Three  recent  statements  have  been 
published  by  sfecia'ists  in  the  field  of 
arms  coi'.trol  and  national  security  and 
bear  careful  attention  be.'-aiise  they  raise 
fundamental  questions  about  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  negoti-^itions.  The 
first,  by  Dr.  Donald  G.  Brenn^.n,  Director 
of  National  Security  Studies  at  the  Hud- 
son Institute  entitled,  "Arm  Treaties 
With  Moscow:  Unequal  Terms  Unevenly 
Applied?"  presents  a  persuasive  case 
that  the  strategic  arms  limitation  ac- 
cords both  the  1972  accords  and  the 
Vladivostok  accords  fall  substantially 
short  of  an  agreement  which  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

On  June  25,  1975,  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  in  its  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Security  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
the  testimony  of  Prof.  Henry  S.  Rowen 
and  Prof.  John  M.  Dewtch,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  MIT  and  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board,  further  raises 
important  questions  about  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks,  and  particularly 
the  Vladivostok  accords  and  the  impli- 
cations of  U.S.  military  R.  &  D.  These 
thoughtful  statements  raise  a  number 
of  questions  about  the  appropriateness 
of  cur  current  negotiating  posture.  They 
deserve  wide  readership  in  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Brennan's  monograph  and  the  testimony 
of  Professors  Rowen  and  Dewtch  ^be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Arm  Treaties  With  Moscow:   Unequal 

Terms   Unevenly   Applied? 

(With  a  Foreword  by  Paul  Nltze) 

(By  Donald  G.  Brennan) 

PREFACE 

In  recent  months,  the  world's  attention 
has  been  focused  on  a  scries  of  acute  political 
crises  In  widely  separated  regions  of  the 
globe:  Portugal,  the  Middle  East,  Indochina, 
to  mention  a  few.  At  the  same  time,  govern- 
ment officials  everywhere  have  been  preoc- 
cupied by  the  impact  of  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic recession  since  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s,  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
intensified  and  complicated  by  runaway  in- 
flation and  the  quadrupling  of  petroleum 
prices  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1973  Yom 
Kippur  War. 

In  this  context  of  gathering  tension  and 
gloom,  the  ongoing  negotiations  on  strategic 
arms  limitations  have  almost  faded  from 
public  view.  It  can  be  argued,  however,  that 
the  outcome  of  these  negotiations  will  have 
a  far  greater  significance  for  the  future  bal- 
ance of  international  power  and  world  peace 
than  any  of  the  political  crises  that  now 
claims  the  headlines.  Certainly,  the  agree- 
ments that  may  emerge  from  these  negotia- 
tions will  determine  the  relative  stature  and 
influence  of  the  US  and  USSR  in  world  af- 
fairs for  decades  to  come.  Indeed,  the  secu- 
rity and  very  survival  of  the  United  States 
may  be  at  stake. 

In  the  monograph  that  follows.  Dr.  Donald 
G.  Brennan  presents  a  trenchant  analysis  of 


the  results  of  the  strategic  arms  negotiations 
to  date.  On  balance,  he  is  highly  critical  ol 
the  results  and  pessimistic  as  to  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  the  second  stage  of  SALT 
negotations  now  going  forward.  It  is  his  view 
that  the  SALT  negotiations  seem  likely  to 
institutionalize  the  permanent  strategic  in- 
feriority of  the  United  States..  Dr.  Brennan 
Is  Senior  Member  and  Director  of  National 
Security  Studies  at  the  Hudson  Institute.  He 
has  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  US 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  He 
Is  coauthor  of  Arms  Control,  Disarmament 
and  National  Security/,  Why  ABM,  as  well  as 
numerous  articles  on  national  security  affairs. 

Mr.  Paul  Nltze,  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defence,  1967-69.  and  a  member  of  tiie  US 
SALT  delegation,  1063-74,  recently  discussed 
some  of  these  issues  in  articles  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  His  views  so 
strikingly  parallel  and  complement  those  of 
Dr.  Brennan  that  we  have  thought  it  useful, 
with  his  generous  permission,  to  reproduce 
these  articles  as  a  Foreword  to  the  present 
monograph. 

Frank   R.   B.^rnett, 
President,  National   Strategi    Information 
Center,  Inc. 

April  1975. 

[Foreword  by  Paul  Nltze] 

VLADIVOSTOK     AND     CRISIS     STABILITY 

Before  dealing  with  SALT  in  the  context 
of  the  Vladivostok  accord,  I  believe  it  would 
be  helpful  to  recall  a  basic  historical  point. 
In  the  mid-1960s,  the  United  States  held 
clear  strategic  superiority.  At  that  point,  we 
decided  to  go  down  one  line  in  our  strategic 
program;  the  Soviet  side  decided  to  go  down 
a  quite  different  line. 

Economic  and  budgetary  considerations 
made  it  desirable  for  us  to  cut  the  percentage 
of  our  GNP  and  defense  budgets  going  into 
the  strategic  program.  By  and  large,  it  is 
cheaper,  and  at  least  in  the  short  run,  more 
effective  to  make  technological  improvements 
than  to  Increase  force  size.  As  a  result  of  a 
decision  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  strategic 
forces,  while  improving  them  technically,  it 
became  possible  to  reduce  real  annual  direct 
expenditures  on  the  strategic  program  by  al- 
most two  thirds. 

The  Soviet  Union  made  quite  different  de- 
cisions. They  decided,  first  of  all,  to  equal 
and  then  to  exceed  us  in  the  number  of 
strategic  missile  launchers,  and  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed us  in  the  average  throw-weight  of  the 
missiles  these  launchers  could  launch.  This 
left  them  with  the  option  sub.sequently  tech- 
nologically to  improve  the  capabilities  cf  this 
large  force  size.  Their  program  has  required 
an  increase,  rather  than  permitting  a  re- 
duction, in  their  annual  expenditures  en 
strategic  weapons. 

The  Vladivostok  accord.  In  essence,  pro- 
vides for  equal  ceilings  of  2,400  on  the  num- 
ber of  ICBMs  and  heavy  bombers  each  side 
can  have  over  the  next  ten  years;  it  also 
provides  equal  ceUlngs  of  1,320  on  the  num- 
ber of  MIBVed  launchers.  It  carries  over  from 
the  Interim  Agreement  a  restriction  on  new 
fixed  ICBM  launchers,  and  limits  the  num- 
ber of  what  are  called  modern  larger  missile 
(MLBM)  launchers  to  those  operational  or 
under  construction  in  May  1972 — 308  to  320 
on  the  Soviet  side  and  none  on  the  U.S.  side. 
~it  provides  for  freedom  to  mix  between 
various  systems  subject  to  the  above  limi- 
tations. Our  forward-based  systems  deployed 
on  carriers,  in  Europe,  or  In  the  Far  East 
are  not  to  be  counted.  The  nuclear  systems 
of  the  British  and  French  are  not  to  be 
counted.  Verification  problems  remain  to  be 
negotiated.  There  is  no  agreed  definition  of 
what  is  a  heavy  bomber. 

Thus  the  Soviet  side  did  make  substantial 
concessions  from  their  previous  extreme  po- 
sitions. The  accord  gives  the  appearance  of 
equality.  It  does  not,  however,  deal  with 
throw-weight — the  most  useful  verifiable 
measure  of  relative  missile  capability. 
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In  comparing  two  disparate  strategic 
forces,  one  is  always  faced  with  the  problem 
of  finding  meaningful  common  denomina- 
tors. An  S3-11  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
Mtnuteman  III  or  an  SS-18.  A  heavy  bomber 
has  quite  different  characteristics  from  an 
offensive  missile.  Much  work  has  gone  into 
finding  such  common  denominators.  The 
most  useful  approach  that  the  US  SALT  com- 
munity has  come  up  with  to  date  Is  the 
throw-weight  of  missile  boosters  as  a  com- 
mon denominator  for  the  potential  effective- 
ness of  missiles  and  the  missile  throw-weight 
equivalent  for  a  heavy  bomber  for  heavy 
bombers. 

The  next  ten  years 

If  we  do  hot  add  new  strategic  programs 
to  those  which  are  now  programmed,  the  US 
will  end  up  the  ten-year  program  with  a  half 
to  a  third  of  the  Soviet  throw-weight  de- 
voted to  multiple  warheads,  or  MIRV.  The 
Soviet  side  would  thus  have  more  or  larger 
warheads.  The  US  would  also  end  up  with  a 
half  to  a  third  of  Soviet  unMIRVed  throw- 
weight.  The  bomber  forces  of  the  two  sides, 
in  view  of  our  lighter  air  defenses,  would 
have  approximately  equal  capability.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  accord  reduces,  in  a 
meaningful  way,  the  US  strategic  defense 
problem  posed  by  the  new  and  technically 
Improved  family  of  Soviet  missiles  and 
bombers  which  are  now  completing  test  and 
evaluation  and  whose  large-scale  deploy- 
ment is  now  beginning. 

The  accord  does  not  appear  to  bar  the 
United  States  from  doing  those  things  which 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  com- 
pensate for  or  correct  these  imbalances.  Thus 
the  accord  does  not  nail  down  Soviet  su- 
periority or  prevent  our  maintaining  stabil- 
ity and  high  quality  deterrence.  The  question 
remains  as  to  whether  we  should  make  the 
effort  to  do  so. 

The  popular  viewpoint  is  that  the  present 
inventories  of  nuclear  weapons  are  so  large 
that,  no  matter  what  we  or  the  Soviets  do, 
the  outcome  of  a  nuclear  war  would  be  es- 
sentially indistinguishable  between  the  two 
sides.  This  rests,  in  essence,  on  the  usual 
overkill  argument,  but  that  argument  deals 
with  weapons  In  inventory,  not  with  alert, 
reliable,  survivable,  penetrating  weapons 
subject  to  proper  command  and  control.  Fur- 
thermore, it  deals  with  today's  situation 
rather  than  the  potentially  critical  period 
five,  ten,  15  years  from  now. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  Is  possible  to  think 
of  highly  plausible  scenarios,  assuming  a  po- 
sition of  Soviet  strategic  superiority  and  a 
deterioration  of  crisis  stability,  in  which, 
should  the  ballon  go  up,  the  outcome  would 
be  hghly  one-sided.  Would  a  situation  of 
significant  inequality  and  erosion  of  crisis 
stability  affect  the  way  in  which  the  cen- 
tral decisionmakers  on  both  sides  make  their 
decisiors? 

During  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961  and  the  Cu- 
ban missile  crisis  of  1962,  the  possibility  that 
nuclear  war  might  result  was  directly  faced 
by  the  central  decisionmakers  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Cuban  missile  case,  we  have  decisive 
local  conventional  military  superiority.  In 
the  Berlin  case,  the  situation  was  reversed. 
Khru-shchev  decided  not  to  test  Kennedy's 
determination  in  regard  to  Berlin;  in  Cuba, 
he  decided  to  withdraw  when  his  bluff  was 
called.  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  made 
those  deci.'-.ions,  particularly  the  Berlin  deci- 
sion, if  the  relationship  of  strategic  superior- 
ity had  been  reversed. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  be  perceived  to 
enjoy  significant  superiority  and  should  there 
be  serious  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  crisis 
stabUlty.  it  is  probable  that  third  countries 
would  move  toward  Increased  accommodation 
to  Soviet  views.  In  the  case  of  certain  coun- 
tries, such  a  situation  could  Increase  incen- 
tives to  have  nuclear  capabilities  of  their 
own,  and  thus  lead  to  fvirther  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. 


The  most  difficult  question  is:  If  mainte- 
nance of  rough  parity  and  crisis  stability  is 
es.sential,  is  there  anything  we  can  do  about 
it?  If  not,  why  shouldn't  we  accept  the  best 
SALT  deal  which  is  negotiable  and  hope  that 
detente  will  become  irreversible. 

When  Dean  Acheson  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  I  was  Director  of  the  State  Department 
Policy  Planning  Staff,  he  called  me  into  his 
office  and  said  he  wished  to  get  one  point 
clear.  He  wanted  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  to 
work  out  its  analysis  and  recommendations 
as  to  what  the  U.S  should  do  in  the  national 
seruriiy  and  foreign  policy  fields  without 
considering  the  acceptability  of  those  recom- 
mendations to  Congressional  or  public  opin- 
ion. He  and  President  Truman  would  very 
much  have  to  take  those  considerations  into 
mind  and  make  the  compromises  they 
thought  necessary  while  trying  to  build  the 
foundations  for  a  future  more  receptive  cli- 
mate. He  didn't  want  those  compromises 
made  twice,  once  by  us  and  secondly  by  them. 

Today,  the  main  basis  for  assuming  that 
there  is  nothing  much  that  can  be  done 
about  a  significant  loss  of  parity  and  crisis 
StabUlty  is  the  Judgment  that  Congre.-ssional 
and  public  opinion  will  not  support  the 
measures  necessary  to  halt  present  trends. 
But  is  the  Executive  Branch  taking  the  steps 
which  might  lay  a  foundation  for  a  more 
favorable  climate  next  vear  and  the  year 
after? 

Costs  and  Care 

I  believe  that  a  zero-base  review  of  our 
strategic  programs  would  establish  that 
there  is  much  that  we  could  do  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  deterrence  and  at  not  too  great 
an  increase  In  direct  cost  above  the  current 
level  of  some  S7  billion  in  1974  dollars  in 
Program  I.  The  cost  would  certainly  be  far 
less  than  that  which  we  sustained  in  the 
late  1950s  and  early  1960s  to  meet  a  lesser 
problem.  We  would  have  to  take  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  specific  agreement  to  be  nego- 
tiated on  the  basis  cf  the  Vladivostok  accord 
does  not  ban  those  technological  develop- 
ments necessary  to  maintain  crisis  stability 
In  the  face  of  anticipated  Soviet  deploy- 
ments. 

I  further  bsUeve  that  if  after  such  an  anal- 
ysis, a  consensus  were  to  emerge  within  the 
Executive  Branch  on  pertinent  Judgments 
on  these  points,  then  over  time,  the  neces- 
sary public  and  Congressional  support  could 
be  mobilized  to  authorize  the  required  pro- 
gram.. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  suggestion  that  the 
basic  analysis  be  done  along  the  lines  of  the 
Acheson  formula.  Only  then  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  Judge  how  important  a  given  course 
of  action  is  likely  to  be  to  the  nation's  fu- 
ture. If  it  is  in  truth  important.  I  am  con- 
fident the  President  and  his  close  advisors 
can  Judge  how  best  to  present  the  relevant 
considerations  to  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

As  a  final  point  I  might  comment  on  the 
debate  now  going  on  in  the  Senate  as  to  how 
it  should  react  to  the  Vladivostok  accord. 

The  Senate  proposes  to  have  hearings  in 
the  near  future  on  the  Vladivostok  accord 
with  a  view  to  developing  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion expressing  its  views  &z  to  the  general 
line  the  Executive  Branch  should  take  in  the 
continuing  negotiations.  The  Idea  of  reduc- 
tions, whether  they  contribute  to  stratejio 
stability  or  not.  has  political  appeal. 

My  personal  view  is  that  reductions  are 
highly  desirable,  but  only  if  those  things  are 
reduced  that  are  important  to  strategic  sta- 
bility The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
throw-weight  of  large  land-based  MIRVed 
missiles.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  to  replace  its  SS-9s  with  SS- 
18s,  which  have  sLx  to  seven  times  the  throw- 
weight  of  our  Minuteman  III,  nor  why  It 
needs  to  replace  a  large  number  of  its  SS- 
11s  with  SS-19S.  which  have  three  times  the 
throw-weight  of  our  Minuteman  III  and  ap- 


pear to  be  specifically  designed  as  multiple 
silo  killers. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  for  us  to  develop 
missiles  of  equally  large  or  even  greater 
throw-weight  and  fit  them  in  Minuteman 
III  silos.  But  would  it  not  be  far  better  for 
both  sides  if  there  were  a  sublimit  of,  say, 
50  on  the  number  of  SS-18s  the  Soviets  were 
permitted  to  deploy  and  a  sublimit  of  500  or 
less  on  the  number  of  ICBMs  of  the  SS-19 
class  that  either  side  were  permitted  to  de- 
ploy? 

Furthermore,  it  would  Eeem  wise  to  in- 
struct the  Executive  Branch  to  insist  that 
both  the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber  and  our 
own  FB-lls.  which  are  a  third  of  the  size 
of  the  Backfire,  be  Included  in  the  definition 
of  heavy  bomber.  Without  such  inclusions, 
particularly  In  the  absence  of  a  restriction 
on  deploying  tankers  for  refueling,  the  en- 
tire concept  of  a  2.400  ceiling  on  ICBMs, 
SLBMs,  and  heavy  bombers  becomes  essen- 
tially meanlngle<?s. 

These  would  be  difficult  targets  to  achieve, 
but  it  is  my  view  the  attempt  should  be 
made.  If  the  attempt  is  unsuccessful,  we  will 
then  have  a  firmer  understanding  of  the 
problems  to  which  we  must  then  addre:w 
ourselves  in  continuing  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  our  deterrent  posture. 

HOW  THE  SOVIETS  NEGOTIATE 

When  the  original  US  delegation  to  the 
Strategic  Arms  Talks  was  appointed  five 
years  ago.  there  immediately  was  a  question 
as  to  how  the  Soviet  side  would  approach 
the  talks.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Americans  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Soviets  shared  our  view  that  in  such  bi- 
lateral negotiations  between  the  major  nu- 
clear powers,  neither  side  could  expect  the 
other  to  settle  for  le=s  than  parity,  and  that 
it  was  In  everyone's  Interest  to  arrive  at 
agreements  which  would  reduce  the  insta- 
bilities of  the  past  and  thus  enhance  se- 
curity on  both  sides. 

A  minority  on  the  US  side,  particularly 
those  who  have  over  the  yesrs  studied  Soviet 
theory  and  practice,  had  a  different  view. 
They  believed  that  the  Soviet  side  would 
Ic-ok  at  the  talks  primarily  from  their  owa 
political  viewpoint,  would  seek  to  optimize 
Soviet  gains  through  the  talks,  and  would 
use  tactics  similar  to  those  they  had  used  on 
Important  issues  in  the  past. 

At  the  very  first  session  in  Helsinki,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  skeptics  had  a  strong 
case.  When  we  moved  into  our  offices  in  Hel- 
sinki, it  was  found  that  a  Tass  correspond- 
ent had  rented  a  room  overlooking  them. 
It  was  equipped  with  telescopes,  antennas, 
and  various  other  gadgets.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  all  but  the  most  secure  tele- 
phone communications  were  being  mon- 
itored. 

They  made  an  attempt  to  break  down  In- 
dividual members  of  the  US  team.  Initially, 
they  tried  to  get  people  to  drink  too  much. 
When  it  didn't  work,  they  abandoned  It. 
They  invited  us  to  Leningrad  and  Inundated 
us  with  stories  about  the  siege  of  Leningrad. 
They  tried  to  flatter  Individual  members  of 
the  team,  hoping  to  play  on  possible  dis- 
agreements within  it. 

In  the  actual  substantive  negotiations, 
they  employed  an  amazing  tactical  ver- 
satility. They  u.sed  words  in  other  than  their 
normally  accepted  sense,  or  quotations  out 
of  context  or  subty  modified,  and  exploited 
the  differences  in  nuance  betwen  Russian 
words  and  their  English  equivalents.  They 
would  use  Imprecise  language  in  presenting 
provisions  which  would  limit  their  side  and 
precise  la:iguage  where  the  object  was  to 
limit  U.S.  actions. 

They  thoroughly  understand  the  value  of 
endle'^s  repltltion.  of  taking  the  high  ground 
to  gain  trading  room,  or  making  concessions 
grudgingly  and  only  for  equal  or  greater 
concessions,  or  moving  to  stronger  positions 
rather  than  compromising,  or  unexpectedly 
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shifting  the  subject  of  negotiations  from  one 
field  to  another. 

They  always  negotiate  ad  referendum  to 
higher  authority.  Even  Chairman  Brezhnev 
has  withdrawn  positions  he  had  previously 
agreed  to.  on  grounds  that  the  Politburo  had 
not  concurred. 

At  the  Initial  sessions  of  SALT-I  in  Hel- 
sinki, the  US  delegation  dwelt  at  length  on 
the  distinction  between  a  zero-sum  game. 
In  which  one  side's  gains  are  equal  to  the 
other  side's  losses,  and  a  non-zero  sum  game. 
In  which  both  sides  can  either  win  or  lose. 
We  argued  that  an  agreement  which  pro- 
vided essential  equivalence,  and  which  main- 
tained or  enhanced  crisis  stability,  would  add 
to  the  security  of  both  sides,  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war,  do  so  at  a  reduced  cost  in 
resources,  and  thus  be  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  Soviet  side  did  not  accept  this  view- 
point. Soviet  doctrine  has  always  placed 
heavy  emphasis  upon  what  they  call  the 
"correlation  of  forces."  In  this  term,  they 
Include  the  aggregate  of  all  the  forces  bear- 
ing upon  the  situation — including  psycholog- 
ical, political,  and  economic  factors.  Soviet 
officials  took  the  view  that  the  correlation  of 
forces  had  been  moving  and  would  continue 
to  move  In  their  favor.  They  deduced  from 
this  the  proposition  that  even  though  we 
might,  at  a  given  time,  believe  their  propos- 
als to  be  one-sided  and  inequitable,  realism 
would  eventually  bring  us  to  accept  at  least 
the  substance  of  them. 

Among  the  factors  which  affected  the  So- 
viet view  of  the  trend  in  the  correlation  of 
forces  was  their  estimate  of  the  political 
unity,  strength,  and  will  of  the  United  States. 
This  estimate  was  undoubtedly  affected  by 
the  US  impeachment  process.  Another  factor 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  their  view  of  the 
economic  upheaval  caused  by  inflation  and 
the  increase  in  oil,  food,  and  other  basic  raw 
materials  prices.  Still  another  factor  Is  their 
evaluation  of  political,  psychological,  and 
social  conditions  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  the 
developing  world.  And  finally,  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  future  build-up  of  relative  mili- 
tary capabilities,  including  strategic  nuclear 
capabilities.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  other 
and  possibly  offsetting  considerations,  in- 
cluding Soviet  relations  with  China  and  the 
always  present  internal  strains  In  a  central- 
ly controlled  society. 

On  balance,  however,  they  have  reason  for 
their  stated  belief  that  the  net  correlation 
of  forces  has  been,  and  is,  changing  in  their 
favor.  Until  this  trend  changes,  the  pros- 
pects for  obtaining  arms  control  agreements 
which  would  significantly  relieve  the  strain 
upon  the  US  defense  posture  are  less  than 
good.  For  the  Soviet  side  to  become  per- 
suaded to  approach  the  negotiations  from  a 
non-zero-sum  approach  rather  than  from  a 
zero-sum  approach  requires  that  there  be  an 
evident  change  in  their  view  as  to  the  prob- 
able evolution  of  the  correlation  of  forces  in 
the  future.' 

'  — ^""OINS    OP   THE    STRATXGIC    ARMS    TALKS 

The  beginnings  of  the  bilateral  Soviet- 
American  negotiations  on  strategic  forces 
known  as  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  often  referred  to  by  the  unfortunate 
acronym  SALT,  can  be  traced  to  the  mid- 
1960s.  The  Idea  originated  from  a  number 
of  sources;  but  it  received  particular  supoort 
in  the  Johnson  Administration  when  the  So- 
viet Union  beean  deploying  a  defense  system 
against  ballistic  mlssUes.  Since  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comoarable  American  missile  de- 
fense system  was  opposed  by  a  number  of 
American  officials,  most  especially  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  the 
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Johnson  Administration  proposed  a  freeze 
on  the  deployment  of  missile  defenses.  Mc- 
Namaras  argument  for  this  position  will  be 
explained  below.  It  was  later  suggested  that 
Soviet-American  negotiations  should  include 
all  aspects  of  strategic  nuclear  forces,  both 
offensive  and  defensive. 

The  Soviets  did  not  accept  this  proposal 
for  some  time.  Then — on  the  eve  of  the  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  August 
1968 — they  agreed  to  begin  negotiations.  Af- 
ter the  invsLslon  took  place,  it  was  widely 
(and  probably  correctly)  suspected  in  the 
West  that  Soviet  acceptance  at  that  particu- 
lar time  was  primarily  a  tactic  to  soften 
the  international  diplomatic  reaction  to  the 
assault  on  Czechoslovakia.  But  because  the 
Johnson  Administration  did  not  want  to  give 
any  diplomatic  sanction  to  the  Invasion,  It 
decided  not  to  go  forward  with  the  nego- 
tiations. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  again  during  the 
first  Nixon  Administration.  Partly  because 
of  the  Czech  Invasion,  partly  because  a  re- 
view of  strategic  nuclear  policy  was  consid- 
ered desirable,  and  possibly  for  other  and 
more  political  reasons,  the  United  States 
approached  negotiations  rather  gingerly. 
Eventually,  both  the  Soviet  and  American 
governments  proved  willing  to  begin  talks 
In  November  1969,  at  Helsinki.  Throughout 
what  became  known  as  the  first  round  of 
SALT,  that  Is,  until  May  1972,  the  talks 
alternated  between  Helsinki  and  Vienna. 
They  have  since  been  meeting,  when  in  ses- 
sion, in  Geneva. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  percep- 
tions prevailing  in  the  American  national 
security  establishment,  and  especially  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  by  1970.  At  least 
until  1964,  and  probably  later,  the  United 
States  had  five  times  more  megatonnage 
available  in  strategic  offensive  forces  than 
the  Soviet  Union  did.  On  the  basis  of  this 
comparison  and  others,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment believed  in  the  early  and  mid-1960s 
that  the  United  States  possessed  considerable 
strategic  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  Secretary  McNamarra,  in  an  inter- 
view In  1965.  declared  that  the  Soviets  had 
come  to  accept  permanent  inferiority  in  stra- 
tegic forces. 

Shortly  thereafter,  beginning  about  1966, 
the  Soviets  undertook  a  major  expansion  of 
their  ICBM  forces  that  has  continued  at 
least  until  the  recent  past — in  some  senses. 
It  may  stlU  continue — and  that  enabled  them 
to  surpass  the  United  States  in  number  of 
launchers  as  early  as  1969. 

This  comparison  shows  only  the  numbers 
of  Soviet  and  American  ICBM  launchers. 
Since  Soviet  launchers  are,  on  the  whole, 
substantially  larger  than  American  launch- 
ers, the  delivery  capability  of  the  Soviet 
missile  force,  commonly  called  the  "pay- 
load"  or  "throw-weight,"  was  substantially 
larger  than  American  payload  capacity  at 
some  time  earlier  than  the  indicated  cross- 
over point  (mid-1969).  A  similar  rapid  In- 
crease in  Soviet  capability  in  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs)  was  ap- 
parent In  the  1969-68  period. 

At  this  time,  the  United  States  had  a  heavy 
bomber  force  that  was  distinctly  superior  to 
that  of  the  Soviets,  and  also  possessed  .some 
important  technological  advantages.  Yet  the 
overall  picture  of  strategic  offensive  forces 
was  one  of  rapidly  Increasing  Soviet  strength. 
At  the  time  of  the  early  SALT  talks,  the  So- 
viets showed  promise  of  rapidly  overtaking 
the  American  lead.  The  overall  comp.^rison  of 
numbers  of  offensive  delivery  vehicles  is 
shown  in  Figure  3.  This  comparison  omits 
Soviet  medium  bombers,  which  number 
about  600  or  700;  if  they  were  included,  the 
Soviet  total  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles 
would  have  surpassed  the  American  total  In 
late  1969  or  early  1970.  Whether  Soviet  me- 
dium bombers  should  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  threat  directed  at  the  United  States 
is  a  matter  of  controversy  in  the  American 


government;  they  are  most  often  omitted 
from  such  totals. 

In  earlier  years,  Secretary  McNamara  had 
made  frequent  references  to  American  stra- 
tegic superiority.  But  he  did  not  permit  an 
expansion  of  the  American  strategic  force 
during  the  period  when  Soviet  forces  were 
first  being  enlarged  dramatically.  By  the  late 
1960s,  both  social  and  budgetary  restraints 
Inhibited  any  major  American  reaction  to 
the  Soviet  force  build-up,  even  though  the 
Soviet  drive  might  have  been  aimed  at 
achieving  substantial  superiority. 

It  was  because  the  balance  of  strategic 
forces  was  shifting  in  favor  of  the  Soviets 
that  many  senior  Pentagon  planners  and 
others  looked  to  the  SALT  Talks  as  the  best 
means  available  for  limiting  the  further 
growth  of  Soviet  strategic  strength.  The 
widespread  American  acceptance  of  this  view 
Is,  I  believe,  a  key  to  understanding  the 
principal  agreements  that  emerged  from  the 
first  round  of  SALT— and,  indeed,  to  under- 
standing the  November  1974  SALT  agreement 
at  Vladivostok. 

2- THE  rmST  STRATEGIC   ARMS   LIMFTATION 

AGREEMENTS 

The  first  agreements  resulting  from  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  were  signed 
on  September  30,  1971,  and  were  not  much 
noticed  by  the  general  public.  There  were 
two  agreements.  One,  of  very  limited  signifi- 
cance, provided  for  Soviet-American  consul- 
tation in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  accident  or 
some  other  indication  that  might  (mistak- 
enly or  otherwise)  signal  the  start  of  nuclear 
confiict.  A  more  important  agreement  called 
for  greater  protection  of  the  socalled  "hot 
line"  between  Moscow  and  Washington.  This 
communication  link  was  originally  negoti- 
ated in  1963,  but  installed  in  a  way  that 
made  it  highly  vulnerable  to  accidental  or 
deliberate  disruption.  According  to  the  agree- 
ment of  September  30,  1971,  the  "hot  line" 
would  now  be  instrumented  with  satellite 
communication  systems  that  are  much  less 
vulnerable  to  such  disruption. 

The  more  important  accords  re-ulting  from 
the  first  round  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  were  signed  In  Moscow  on  May 
26,  1972.  They  consisted  of  a  treaty  to  limit 
the  deployment  of  ballistic  missile  defenses 
(ABM),  and  a  five-year  Interim  Offensive 
Force  (lOF)  Agreement  that  provided  ceil- 
ings on  ICBM  and  SLBM  forces.  The  ABM 
Treaty  v/as  subsequently  modified  by  an 
agreement  signed  at  the  Moscow  Summit  on 
July  3,  1974,  which  will  almost  certainly  be 
ratified  in  the  near  future. 

The  ABM  Treaty  originally  limited  each 
superpower  to  a  maximum  of  two  ABM  bat- 
teries. One  was  allowed  to  protect  the  na- 
tional capital  area,  and  the  other  a  major 
complex  of  ICBM  launchers  in  the  strategic 
offensive  forces.  The  1974  amendment  will 
reduce  the  limit  to  one  battery  each,  to  pro- 
tect either  the  national  capital  or  a  launch- 
ing complex  (but  not  both) ,  at  the  choice  of 
each  signatory.  The  treaty  includes  other 
technical  limits,  such  as  the  number  of  in- 
terceptor missiles  allowed  and  the  size  of  the 
radars  with  which  they  are  associated.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
ployed an  ABM  battery  for  the  protection  of 
the  Moscow  area;  the  United  States  has  an 
ABM  battery  for  the  protection  of  a  Minute- 
man  ICBM  complex  near  Grand  F\jrks,  North 
Dakota. 

The  lOP  (Interim  Offensive  Force)  Agree- 
ment, signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  original 
ABM  Treaty,  limits  ICBM  launchers  to  those 
in  existence  or  imder  construction  as  of  July 
1.  1972.  It  similarly  limits  SLBM  launchers, 
and  the  submarines  on  which  they  are  based, 
to  the  numbers  that  were  operational  or  un- 
der construction  as  of  May  26,  1972.  The 
treaty  has  a  proviso  allowing  additional 
SLBM  launchers  (and  appropriate  subma- 
rines) as  replacements  for  an  equal  number 
of  ICBM  launchers  of  older  types,  deployed 
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prior  to  1964,  or  for  launchers  on  older  sub- 
marines. It  also  provides  that  "light"  ICBMs 
cannot  be  replaced  with  modern  "heavy" 
ICBMs,  although  precise  definitions  of  these 
terms  are  not  Included. 

Of  the  strategic  ICBM  forces  in  existence 
or  under  construction  as  of  the  signing  of 
these  agreements  the  United  States  had  1.000 
Mlnuteman  missiles  of  various  kinds,  pUis 
54  older  Titan  II  missiles.  By  US  estimates, 
the  Soviets  had  209  older  SS-7  and  SS-8  type 
missiles,  313  modern  heavy  SS-9  missiles  (of 
which  25,  the  number  In  parenthesis  In  the 
figure,  were  under  construction  as  of  May 
1972).  and  1,096  modern  SS-11  and  SS-13 
missiles,  of  which  66  (the  number  in  paren- 
theses) were  under  construction  as  of  May 
1972.  The  Soviet  total  was  thus  1,618  ICBMs, 
as  compared  to  the  US  total  of  1 ,054.  We  were 
supposedly  allowed  to  convert  the  54  Titan 
missiles  to  SLBMs,  although  Nixon  report- 
edly made  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets renouncing  this  possibility  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Interim  Agreement;  and  the 
Soviets  are  allowed  to  convert  the  SS-7  and 
SS-8  missiles  to  SLBMs. 

The  various  missiles  shown  In  Figure  4  are 
drawn  approximately  to  scale.  Apart  from  the 
54  old  Titan  II  missiles,  the  American  mis- 
siles are  all  smaller  than  any  of  the  Soviet 
missiles,  and  the  Soviet  SS-9,  in  particular, 
is  many  times  larger  than  any  of  the  Minute- 
men.  It  is  probable  that  the  payload  capa- 
bility (or  "throw-weight")  of  the  SS-9  force 
alone  is  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  that  of 
the  entire  US  Mlnuteman  force. 

The  Trident  C-4  shown  on  the  American 
Bide  is  a  future  SLBM  that  will  not  be  com- 
ing into  the  American  inventory  until  the 
late  1970s.  The  numbers  of  missiles  shown  in 
the  totals  not  in  parentheses  refer  to  num- 
bers operational  or  under  construction  as  of 
the  signing  of  the  agreement,  while  the  num- 
bers in  parentheses  Include  the  total  number 
of  SLBMs  allowed  (710  for  the  United  States 
and  950  for  the  Soviet  Union ) ,  If  all  the  al- 
lowed older  missiles  are  converted  to  modern 
SLBM  types. 

The  history  of  how  two  such  compUcated 
agreements  came  into  existence  Is  more  com- 
plex than  f.ny  brief  description  \sill  allow. 
Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  American  sup- 
port lor  these  treaties  can  be  roughly  char- 
acterized. From  at  least  the  early  1960s,  many 
Americans,  both  in  and  out  of  government, 
believed  that  ABM  deployments  would  be 
"destabilizing,"  in  the  prevailing  Jargon,  and 
would  stimulate  the  arms  race  or  hava  other 
undesirable  consequences.  This  Idea  was  most 
strongly  held  with  respect  to  missile  defenses 
that  could  protect  cities  against  attack.  The 
arguments  of  Secretary  McNamara  and  others 
v/ere  that  each  superpower  needed  to  be  able 
to  destroy  a  large  fraction  of  the  society  of 
the  opposing  superpower.  Hence,  any  attempt 
to  limit  the  potential  damage  by  means  of 
active  and  passive  defense  would  simply  de- 
stabilize what  might  otherwise  be  a  "stable" 
confrontation. 

This  idea  was  by  no  means  universally  ac- 
cepted in  the  defense  establishment.  Defense 
specialists  were  very  concernad.  however, 
with  the  growth  of  Soviet  offensive  capa- 
bilities, and  were  therefore  highly  interested 
in  negotiating  SALT  limitations  on  the  lur- 
ther  growth  of  offensive  forces. 

The  Soviets,  not  surprisingly,  did  not  seem 
much  Interested  In  curbing  offensive  forces. 
According  to  reports  from  American  mem- 
bers of  the  SALT  negotiating  team,  however, 
the  Soviets  were  Interested  In  stopping  the 
evolution  of  the  American  Safeguard  ABM 
system,  which  had  been  Initiated  bv  the  first 
Nixon  Administration  In  1969.  By  1970,  and 
especially  by  1971,  Safeguard  was  Intended 
primarily  to  protect  the  American  Minute- 
man  force,  not  American  cities.  Hence,  the 
Soviet  move  for  eliminating  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  was  not  explicable  in  terms  of 
the  American  preference  for  maintaining 
massive  threats  to  each  superpower's  society. 


The  possible  Soviet  goals  In  the  negotiations 
were  not  much  discussed  at  the  time.  Two 
speculative  possibilities  will  be  examined 
below. 

The  Soviets  were  Interested  In  limiting 
Safeguard,  coupled  with  some  slight  willing- 
ness to  limit  offensive  forces.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  was  interested  in 
limiting  offensive  forces,  coupled  with  a  not- 
qulte-so-slight  Interest  in  limiting  ABM.  This 
resulted  roughly  in  a  deal.  The  Soviets  gave 
us  the  Interim  Offensive  Force  Agreement,  so 
far  as  can  be  Judged,  mainly  In  return  for 
the  limitation  of  Safeguard  to  the  protection 
of  a  single  Mlnuteman  complex  of  150  mis- 
siles— plus  the  then  hypothetical  possibility, 
now  substantially  ellmlnted,  of  protecting 
Washington,  without  protecting  any  addi- 
tional missiles. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  Indicate  some 
of  my  own  objections  to  these  agreements. 
In  sum,  I  should  say  that  the  lOF  Agree- 
ment does  the  right  thing  badly,  while  the 
ABM  Treaty  does  the  wrong  thing  well. 

The  reason  that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  doing 
the  wrong  thing  is  that  It  prohibits  attempts 
to  protect  either  our  people  or  our  resources, 
either  clvU  or  military,  against  enemy  attack. 
For  a  number  of  reasons  that  I  have  spelled 
out  elsewhere,  this  Is  fundamentally  wrong. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  cre- 
ate a  Department  of  Defense  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberately  making  us  all  hostage  to  So- 
viet weapons.  This  Is,  however,  precisely  the 
objective  that  some  of  the  architects  of  this 
treaty  (such  as  Gerard  Smith,  then  the  Di- 
rector of  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Aeency)  had  In  mind. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  Soviet  objectives 
In  the  AEM  Treaty  were  the  same  as  those 
held  by  the  Americans.  For  example,  one 
American  advocate  of  the  ABM  Treaty  re- 
cently wrote  that  In  this  treaty,  "the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  that 
mutual  deterrence  is  their  strategic  policy." 

But  there  Is  little  reason  to  believe  such 
an  assertion,  and  considerable  reason  to  dis- 
believe it.  The  strategic  posture  favored  by 
most  American  proponents  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  one  In  which  both  we  and  the  So- 
viets have  the  capability  for  the  "assured 
destruction"  of  the  opposing  society,  which 
is  often  de.scrlbed  as  a  "mutual  assured  de- 
struction" posture,  and  Is  also  known  by 
the  (accurate)  acronym  MAD.  In  these 
terms,  the  assertion  quoted  above  could  be 
restated  to  the  effect  that  "we  and  the  So- 
viets have  agreed  that  MAD  Is  our  strategic 
policy." 

But  the  evidence  of  Soviet  writing  on  these 
matters,  and  the  actual  objective  of  the 
Safeguard  program  that  the  Soviets  evidently 
wished  to  head  off,  are  Incompatible  with 
this  notion.  Soviet  military  analysts  writing 
for  each  other  in  the  Soviet  military  Journal 
Red  Star  have  given  no  evidence  whatever 
of  acceptance  of  the  MAD  doctrine.  Indeed, 
the  bulk  of  their  strategic  writing  Is  rather 
against  the  grain  of  this  doctrine.  The  Ameri- 
can Safeguard  program — apparently  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Soviet  negotiating  effort  in 
SALT — was  not  Intended  to  protect  cities  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  but  rather  to  pro- 
tect Mlnuteman  mis-slles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Soviets  themselves  have  a  major  civil 
defense  program  which,  under  plausible  cir- 
cumstances, would  limit  Soviet  fatalities  re- 
sulting from  a  maximum  American  attack  to, 
at  most,  six  percent  of  the  urban  Soviet 
populace.  This  would  be  less  than  the  So- 
viets siiffered  In  World  War  II.  Strangely,  or 
perhraps  not  so  strangely,  this  Soviet  pro- 
gram has  scarcely  been  noticed  in  the  United 
States. 

In  its  technical  details,  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  quite  sophisticated.  This  Is  what  I  mean 
by  saying  that  the  ABM  Treaty  did  the 
wrong  thing  "well."  At  this  level  of  sophisti- 
cation. It  would  have  been  quite  simple  tech- 
nically to  have  drafted  a  treaty  that  allowed 
for    ABM    protection    of    strategic    offensive 


forces,  but  which  prohibited  the  protection 
of  substantial  populations  and  civil  re- 
sources. This  would  have  been  a  natural 
thing  to  do  in  order  to  carry  through  the 
MAD  doctrine.  The  Soviets,  however,  were 
apparently  Interested  in  eliminating  the  one 
American  system  that  promised  to  add  to  the 
protection  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces, 
without  significantly  protecting  people  and 
civil  resources. 

If  the  Soviets  were  not  Interested  in  the 
ABM  Treaty  to  support  a  MAD  posture,  why 
did  they  want  it?  Obviously  It  Is  not  possible 
for  anyone  outside  the  Soviet  government  to 
answer  this  question  authoritatively.  There 
are,  however,  two  possibilities  which  may  ex- 
plain some — possibly  most — of  the  Soviet  In- 
terest in  the  ABM  Treaty. 

First,  It  was  widely  reported  at  the  time 
that  Soviet  ABM  technology  was  appreci- 
ably behind  that  of  the  United  States.  For 
political  reasons,  the  Soviets  may  well  have 
wished  to  keep  this  situation  from  becoming 
more  manifest  than  It  was.  Some  analysts 
have  suggested  further  that  the  Soviets 
wished  to  keep  our  ABM  technology  substan- 
tially static  by  the  treaty,  while  they  de- 
veloped their  own  ABM  technology.  When- 
ever they  felt  able  to  do  so,  they  would  sim- 
ply  denounce  the  treaty  and  begin  to  deploy 
their  ABM.  I  regard  this  latter  theory  as 
rather  dubious. 

There  is  a  much  more  likely  possibility. 
The  Soviets  have  shown  In  their  strategic 
writings  that  they  are  highly  Interested  in 
damage  limitation,  that  is,  in  the  means  of 
limiting  damage  to  civil  resources  (includ- 
ing population  I ,  such  as  active  and  passive 
defense.  In  the  past,  therefore,  they  have  de- 
veloped ABM  as  well  as  air  defen.se  and  other 
means  of  damage  limitation.  But  by  late 
1969  or  1970,  It  was  clear  that  the  American 
strategic  offensive  forces  of  the  late  1970s 
would  include  over  7,000  reentry  vehicles  or 
warheads.  For  technical  reasons,  an  ABM 
defense  of  the  type  being  developed  In  the 
1960s  In  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
a  dramatic  difference  In  the  potential  dam- 
age that  could  be  done  by  7,000  warheads. 

Soviet  planners  may  have  reasoned  that. 
If  war  came  and  they  Initiated  an  attack 
against  the  Mlnuteman  force  before  It  was 
launched,  which  might  well  be  possible,  they 
might  effect  much  more  limitation  of  dam- 
age to  the  Soviet  Union,  compared  to  the 
very  limited  protection  of  an  active  defense, 
provided  that  the  Mlnuteman  force  itself 
was  largely  undefended  against  attack.  In 
other  words,  Soviet  analysts  may  have  seen 
that  they  could  likely  achieve  much  more 
effective  damage  limitation  against  the 
American  strategic  forces  by  keeping  the 
Mlnuteman  force  undefended  than  they 
could  by  deploying  their  own  active  defense. 
This,  combined  with  the  American  techno- 
logical lead  in  ABM  systems,  may  be  a  much 
more  likely  explanation  of  Soviet  motives 
for  the  ABM  Treaty  than  the  widely  asserted 
Idea  that  "the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  that  mutual  deterrence  Is 
their  strategic  policy." 

The  fact  that  the  ABM  Treaty  attempts  to 
prevent  the  limitation  of  damage  to  a  society 
by  excluding  active  defense — of  whatever 
technology,  current  or  future,  and  at  what- 
ever level  of  effectiveness — is  what  consti- 
tutes the  "wrong  thing."  It  does  the  wrong 
thing  very  well,  in  that  the  treaty  is  sym- 
metrical In  the  limitations  imposed  on  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
is  highly  competent  in  the  technical  detail 
embodied  In  these  limitations. 

In  so  far  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  any  common  interest,  it 
would  be  in  limiting  the  scale  of  potential  or 
actual  damage  In  a  major  nuclear  war.  Hence, 
both  superpowers  have  a  common  Interest  of 
major  proportions  In  limiting  the  size  of  ex- 
isting strategic  offensive  forces.  In  this  sense 
the  lOF  Agreement,  by  restricting  the  fur- 
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ther  growth  of  at  least  some  kinds  of  of- 
fensive forces,  did  the  right  thing.  But  be- 
cause it  is  not  symmetrical  in  limiting  the 
capacity  of  Soviet  and  American  offensive 
forces,  it  Is  technically  defective  in  a  way 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  Is  not. 

A  great  many  characteristics  are  impor- 
tant for  strategic  offensive  forces,  includ- 
ing the  number  of  warheads,  the  yield  of 
these  warheads,  their  accuracy  on  target,  the 
degree  of  protection  provided  for  these  forces 
In  advance  of  their  use,  the  technical  quali- 
ties of  the  command  and  control  systems, 
and  other  factors.  In  May  1972,  the  United 
States  was  better  off  than  the  Soviet  Union 
in  many  of  these  characteristics.  This  was 
especially  true  with  respect  to  number  of 
warheads.  As  of  May  1972,  the  United  States 
had  deployed  a  number  of  missiles  equipped 
with  MIRVs,  multiple  independently-target- 
able  reentry  vehicles,  so  that  each  of  these 
missiles  could  deliver  several  warheads  to 
separate  targets. 

Hence,  in  terms  of  the  parameters  that  are 
important  for  characterizing  the  current  po- 
tential of  a  strategic  offensive  force,  notably 
the  number,  accuracy,  and  yield  of  its  war- 
heads, the  United  States  was  not  badly  off  in 
relation  to  the  Soviets,  and  In  many  respects 
we  were  better  off.  The  lOF  Agreement  did 
not.  however,  limit  the  Soviets  in  equalizing 
or  surpassing  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  those  characteristics  in  which  we  were 
better  off  as  of  May  1972.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  agreement  makes  it  substantially  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  to  match  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  fundamental  capacity  of 
strategic  missile  forces  controlled  by  the 
agreement,  namely,  numbers  and  sizes  of 
missiles. 

The  United  States  may  currently  have  a 
larger  heavy  bomber  force  than  the  Soviets 
have,  but  there  Is  no  agreement  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  from  building  up  to  our 
level  of  heavy  bombers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  permitted  Soviet  ICBM  and  SLBM  force 
Is  much  larger  than  ours  in  terms  of  Its 
fundamental  capacity,  and  we  are  not  al- 
lowed by  the  terms  of  the  lOP  Agreement  to 
equalize  that  Soviet  capacity  in  missile 
forces.  (See  Figures  4  and  5  above.)  It  is  this 
asymmetry  in  the  permitted  capabilities  of 
strategic  missile  forces  that  has  drawn  the 
Are  of  a  number  of  critics,  including  this 
writer. 

Any  plausible  Soviet-American  crisis  la 
virtually  certain  to  result  from  some  politi- 
cal confrontation.  This  crisis  or  confronta- 
tion, If  it  Is  resolved  short  of  a  major  war, 
will  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  some  calculus 
comparing  the  strategic  forces  of  each  side 
and  relating  that  balaace  to  the  settlement 
Involved.  This  relation  will,  of  course,  be 
very  fuzzy,  and  in  all  likelihood  it  wUl'not 
be  at  all  explicit.  Nevertheless,  given  the 
character  of  real  decisionmakers  in  the  real 
world,  it  Is  virtually  certain  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  has  the  "bigger"  force  will 
play  an  Important  role  in  the  settlement  of 
a  crisis.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  and  It  wUl  predictably  be  an 
Important  factor  in  any  crisis  at  that  level 
of  Intensity  or  above. 

Another  area  in  which  perceptions  as  to 
who  has  the  "bigger"  force  will  be  important 
Is  In  third  countries,  ranging  from  major 
NATO  allies  of  the  United  States  (and  War- 
saw Pact  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union)  to  small 
underdeveloped  countries.  Such  perceptions 
will  contribute  to  conclusions  about  such 
matters  as  whether  the  United  States  is  a 
reliable  a'.ly  or  whether  the  Soviets  represent 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Hence,  the  United 
States  has  an  important  strategic  Interest  In 
ensuring  that  any  agreement  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  create  the 
impression  that  the  lOF  Agreement  of  May 
1972  has  served  us  badly. 

Many  elements  of  the  U.S.  government 
thought  that  the  lOF  Agreement  would  limit 
the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets  would  ac- 


quire superiority  over  the  United  States. 
It  was  believed  that,  without  the  agreement, 
the  Soviets  might  well  acquire  an  even  more 
commanding  lead  in  strategic  forces.  But  this 
l6  not  a  necessary  outcome.  We  possess  many 
more  resources  for  deploying  and  maintain- 
ing strategic  offensive  forces  than  do  the 
Soviets;  and  if  the  United  States  falls  be- 
hind, the  collective  responsibility  rests  with 
our  government,  including  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  the  Executive  never  tried  seriously  to 
persuade  Congress  to  support  programs  that 
would  have  equalized  or  surpassed  the  Soviet 
forces.  I  believe  it  more  Ukely  than  not 
that  the  Congress  would  have  supported 
such  programs,  and  would  support  them  In 
the  future  if  necessary. 

The  unbalanced  nature  of  the  lOF  Agree- 
ment may  have  resulted  from  political  pres- 
sures for  achieving  an  accord  at  the  May 
1972  Moscow  Summit.  Because  of  this  asym- 
metry, a  majority  of  Senators  adopted  the 
Jackson  Amendment  to  the  Joint  Resolution 
approving  the  TOP  Agreement.  This  amend- 
ment provided.  In  part,  that  "the  Congress 
recognizes  the  principle  of  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  equality  reflected  In  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  treaty,  and  urges  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  seek  a  future  treaty 
that,  inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the  United 
States  to  levels  of  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Union."  This  modest  requirement  Is 
eminently  sensible,  and  it  should  be  a  desid- 
eratum of  any  future  agreement  limiting 
strategic  forces.  As  we  shall  see.  however,  it 
apparently  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  by  any 
agreement  based  on  the  Vladivostok  guide- 
lines discussed  below. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  ICBM  force 
probably  has  a  payload  of  3,000  tons  or  more. 
The  total  American  ICBM  payload  is  in  the 
range  of  about  1,000  tons.  The  present  num- 
ber of  Soviet  ICBM  warheads  would  be  the 
same  as  the  number  of  their  missiles,  that 
is,  about  1,600.  For  the  United  States,  ICBM 
warheads  in  early  1975  would  probably  be 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Soviet  total  be- 
cause of  the  MIRVs  deployed  on  some  of  our 
missiles.  For  the  same  reason,  the  current 
American  warhead  lead  in  SLBM  forces  would 
probably  be  even  larger. 

With  time,  however,  and  a  payload  advan- 
tage of  three  or  foiur  to  one  In  overall  mis- 
sile forces,  the  Soviet  Union  can  sooner  or 
later  deploy  three  or  four  times  as  many 
warheads  as  the  United  States.  They  are  now 
generally  believed  to  be  outspendlng  the 
United  States  in  research  and  development, 
as  well  as  in  other  categories  of  military  ex- 
penditures; and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  soon  match  or  surpass  American  war- 
head technology.  This  development  could 
happen  even  within  the  five-year  lifetime 
of  the  lOP  Agreement. 

3. THE  VLADIVOSTOK  GUIDELINES 

The  major  agreement  reached  since  the 
May  1972  accords  was  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1974,  at  Vladivostok,  by  President 
Gerald  Ford  and  Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
TTie  substance  of  this  agreement — Intended 
to  last  until  1985 — is  embodied  in  an  aide 
memoire. 

There  are  two  major  difficulties  involved  In 
analyzing  this  agreement.  First,  the  agree- 
ment Itself  only  provides  guidelines,  not  final 
details,  which  are  under  negotiation  at  the 
time  of  writing  (Spring  1975).  Second, 
neither  the  aide  memoire  itself  nor  the  tech- 
nical details  contained  therein  have  been 
fully  released  to  the  public.  As  a  consequence, 
analysis  of  the  Vladivostok  Agreement  must 
necessarily  be  founded  in  some  degree  on 
speculation.  But  some  of  the  guidelines  have 
bieen  made  public  and  we  can  analyze  the 
implications  of  what  Is  officially  known  or, 
at  least,  widely  "leaked." 

The  Vladivostok  Agreement  provides  for  a 
more  comprehensive  limitation  on  offensive 
forces  than  does  the  lOF  Agreement,  In 
that — unlike    the    lOP    Agreement — It    In- 


cludes heavy  bombers.  It  Is  not  clear,  how- 
ever,  at  least  publicly,  what  la  embraced  by 
the  term  "heavy  bomber,"  and  some  poten- 
tially Important  bombers — both  Soviet  and 
American — may  or  may  not  be  Included  un- 
der the  term.  Other  types  of  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons  may  or  may  not  be  Included  as 
well. 

The  basic  uncertainty  Is  as  follows.  Tlje 
Vladivostok  Agreement  purportedly  limits 
strategic  delivery  vehicles  (SDVs)  of  all 
kinds  to  a  total  of  2,400  on  each  side.  Of 
these,  1,320  of  the  missile  SDVs  can  be 
equipped  with  MIRVs.  So  far  as  is  known  at 
this  writing,  however,  there  is  no  agreed 
definition  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "strategic 
delivery  vehicle."  Evidently,  the  term  In- 
cludes ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  heavy  bombers, 
whatever  the  latter  may  be.  Other  possible 
components  of  the  strateg^lc  forces,  such  as 
air-launched  missiles  or  long-ranpe  cruise 
missiles,  may  or  may  not  be  counted  against 
the  permissible  total  of  2,400  SDVs.  Appar- 
ently, mobile  ICBMs  are  allowed,  but  would 
be  counted  against  the  total  of  permitted 
SDVs.  Presumably  some  of  these  uncertain- 
ties will  be  the  subject  of  negotiations  yet 
to  be  completed. 

One  matter,  according  to  unofficial  but 
probably  authoritative  reports,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  further  negotiation.  This  is  that  the 
ICBM  limits  of  the  lOF  Agreement  will  be 
continued  in  any  agreement  based  on  the 
Vladivostok  guidelines.  This  would  mean 
that  the  asymmetries  of  the  TOP  Agreement 
discussed  above,  which  strongly  favor  the 
Soviets,  would  be  enshrined  In  any  agree- 
ment based  on  the  Vladivostok  guidelines. 
The  United  States  would  not  be  allowed— 
for  at  least  the  next  ten  years — to  match  the 
current  Soviet  ICBM  force  in  numbers  or 
payload.  while  the  Soviets  would  be  allowed 
to  match  the  American  force  In  any  signifi- 
cant parameters  they  pleased. 

It  should  be  plainly  stated  that  any  Amer- 
ican government  that  would  accept  such  a 
situation — for  a  decade  or  more  certainly,  or 
even  for  a  few  years — must  be  judged  un- 
wise. 

The  formulation  of  the  MIRV  limitation— 
that  any  1,320  of  the  allowed  .strategic  mis- 
siles may  be  equipped  with  MIRVs — magni- 
fies the  Impact  of  that  asymmetry.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Soviets  are  allowed  313  modem, 
heavy-payload  ICBMs  under  the  lOF  Agree- 
ment. The  newer  (SS-18)  version  of  the 
large  Soviet  ICBM  could  probably  be 
equipped  with  50  to  100  "small"  warheads 
on  each  booster.  If  the  Soviets  choose  to 
develop  such  a  system. 

They  would  then  be  able  to  field  perhaps 
20,000  warheads,  well  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  the  entire  permissible 
American  ICBM  force,  using  onlv  313  of  their 
ICBMs.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
could  do  this  well  within  the  projected  life- 
time (to  1985)  of  an  agreement  based  on  the 
Vladivostok  guidelines.  If  the  MIRV  agree- 
ment had  been  differently  formulated — pro- 
viding, for  example,  that  equal  pavloads  on 
each  side  mlcht  be  allowed  for  MIRVs — the 
Impact  of  the  asymmetry  in  permissible 
ICBM  capability  would  have  been  reduced, 
though  not  eliminated. 

Retailing  the  ICBM  limitations  of  the 
lOF  Agreement  in  the  Vladivostok  guidelines 
plainly  violates  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  the  Jackson  Amendment.  Hiding  the  asym- 
metry of  permissible  ICBM  forces  under  a 
cloak  of  overall  equality  (2.400  SDVs  al- 
lowed each  side)  Is  in  the  nature  of  surrepti- 
tious obfuscatlon.  There  Is  no  countervail- 
ing sublimit  on  other  kinds  of  forces  In 
which  the  United  States  Is  allowed  more 
of  some  basic  capacity  than  Is  allowed  the 
Soviets.  If  subsequent  negotiations  lead  to  a 
detailed  final  agreement  containing  such 
asymmetric  sublimits.  It  surely  ought  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Congress.  Whether  the  Con- 
gress would  reject  It,  however,  remains  to  be 
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The  problem  of  one-sided  sublimits  Is  not 
so  much  that  the  Soviets  can  exploit  their 
advantage  militarily,  though  there  are  po- 
tential military  advantages  for  them.  In  some 
senses,  it  might  well  be  militarily  unwise 
for  them  to  deploy,  say,  20,000  warheads  on 
313  allowed  missiles.  But  the  fact  that  they 
could  do  it,  while  the  United  States  would 
not  be  allowed  to,  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
substantial  political  significance.  There  are 
some  people,  mainly  not  among  the  profes- 
sional students  of  these  matters,  who  deny 
that  such  imbalances  are  of  any  significance, 
usually  citing  an  "overkill"  theory  or  some- 
thing equivalent.  These  people  are  doubtless 
sincere,  and  it  may  be  true  for  them  that 
they  would  pay  no  attention  to  such  Im- 
balances. But  there  are  unquestionably  a 
great  many  others  who  would  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  conceded 
to  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  a  semi- 
permanent advantage  in  ICBMs,  without  any 
compensating  restriction  limiting  the  Soviets 
to  an  inferior  position  in  some  other  cate- 
gory of  SDVs.  Perceptions  of  this  type  con- 
stitute a  political  fact,  one  that  cannot  be 
simply  wished  away. 

One  of  the  places  where  such  perceptions 
would  be  of  most  importance  would  be  in  the 
Soviet  Union  itself.  It  cannot  be  argued  that 
the  Soviet  government  is  unaware  of,  or  in- 
different to,  the  political  overtones  of  their 
large  ICBM  force.  The  Soviets  have  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  on  such  strategic  forces 
in  recent  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  well-mean- 
ing advice  against  such  activity  that  they 
have  received  from  Western  arms  control 
quarters — including  the  SALT  negotiating 
channel.  This  Is  surely  not  more  bureau- 
cratic momentum.  Many  Soviet  officials  are 
clearly  of  the  view  that  the  greatly  improved 
(from  their  perspective)  "correlation  of 
forces"  (in  the  standard  Soviet  term)  re- 
flects the  ascendancy  of  the  Communist 
world.  It  would  be  rash,  indeed,  for  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  such  views, 
which  could  become  especially  troublesome 
In  an  intense  Soviet-American  crisis,  by 
agreeing  to  continue  the  asymmetric  ICBM 
sublimits  of  the  lOF  Agreement. 

Recent  technical  developments 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  initiated  or  continued  develop- 
ments in  their  strategic  offensive  forces  since 
the  signing  of  the  May  1972  agreements.  The 
United  States  has  continued  to  deploy  Mln- 
uteman  III  missiles,  replacing  the  Minute- 
man  I,  all  of  which  will  have  been  phased  out 
by  mid- 1975.  At  that  time,  our  ICBM  force 
will  consist  of  550  Minuteman  Ills.  450  Mln- 
uteman  lis.  and  54  Titan  lis.  The  United 
States  has  also  been  continuing  Its  conver- 
sion program  deploying  the  MIRVed  Posei- 
don missile  into  our  SLBM  force.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  completed  by  mld-1977. 
resulting  in  a  total  of  31  Poseidon  submarines 
and  10  Polaris  A-3  submarines.  Moreover,  the 
US  is  developing  a  new  missile-launching 
submarine,  the  Trident,  which  will  carry  a 
new  missile,  the  C-4,  with  a  longer  range  of 
4.000  miles.  The  first  Trident  is  expected  to 
enter  the  force  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  Soviets  have  also  continued  develop- 
ments in  their  SLBM  force.  They  have  a  new 
SLBM,  denoted  by  NATO  as  the  SS-N-8,  with 
a  4,200  mile  range.  It  has  been  deployed 
aboard  the  first  three  of  their  new  Delta-class 
submarines,  which  are  now  in  series  produc- 
tion. 

The  Soviets  are  also  modifying  their  exist- 
ing SS-N-6  missiles  to  provide  a  longer  range, 
and  they  may  be  deployed  on  their  older 
missUe-launchlng  submarines. 

In  strategic  bombers,  the  United  States  is 
developing  the  new  B-1  as  a  replacement  In 
the  1980s  for  a  portion  of  the  B-52  force. 
We  began  flight-testing  the  B-1  In  late  1974. 
The  Soviets  have  been  testing  a  new  super- 
sonic bomber  of  their  own.  denoted  in  NATO 
terminology  the  Backfire,  which  is  capable  of 


intercontinental   attack   missions,   although 
its  intended  mission  is  not  yet  clear. 

The  most  dramatic  technical  development 
since  the  signing  of  the  first  SALT  agree- 
ments is  the  presence  of  four  new  ICBMs 
under  development  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  have  exhibited  advanced  characteris- 
tics, including  both  a  MIRV  capability  and 
improved  guidance.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schleslnger 
that  If  all  of  these  new  missiles  are  deployed 
as  replacements  for  their  predecessors,  the 
Soviet  ICBM  capability  would  be  substan- 
tially doubled  from  its  current  3,000  tons  to 
perhaps  6,000  tons  payload.  By  comparison, 
the  current  total  U.S.  ICBM  payload  capa- 
bility is  probably  about  1 ,000  tons.  Of  course, 
the  American  heavy  bomber  force,  together 
with  other  strategic  capabilities,  ensures  that 
the  Soviet  lead  in  ICBM  payloads  does  not 
yet  constitute  an  overall  Soviet  lead  in  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces. 

4. — POSSIBILITIES   FOB   FUTURE    STRATEGIC    ASMS 
LIMITATION   AGREEMENTS 

It  seems  to  me  that  future  agreements 
should  be  directed  toward  limiting  basic 
capabilities,  such  as  payload,  or  the  number 
of  delivery  vehicles  of  prescribed  types.  But 
It  Is  precisely  In  the  payload  capability  of 
existing  and  prospective  ICBM  forces  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  very  substantial  lead, 
and  they  may  well  continue  to  resist  agree- 
ments that  would  diminish  their  advantage, 
as  they  have  to  date. 

There  may  be,  in  fact,  a  considerable  com- 
mon motivation  to  reduce  existing  strategic 
offensive  forces,  provided  that — for  the 
United  Stales,  at  least — it  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  Jackson  Amendment.  It 
appears  that  reduction  schemes  have  been 
considered  in  the  American  preparations  for 
SALT,  although  the  details  have  not  been 
Teiea.sc.d.  A  reduction  scheme  proposed  by 
the  present  writer.  Is  not  refiected  in  any 
official  proposal  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

The  approach  envisaged  Is  as  follows.  The 
numbers  In  the  table  suggest  roughly  the 
payload  in  tons  for  the  categories  of  strategic 
delivery  forces.  The  first  two  columns  indi- 
cate the  existing  Soviet  and  American  pay- 
load  capabilities  (measured  in  tons)  In 
ICBMs,  MRBMs.  SLBMs,  and  heavy  and 
medium  bombers.  These  numbers  are  In- 
tended only  to  illustrate  this  approach,  and 
do  not  necessarily  provide  realistic  estimates 
of  existing  forces.  The  initial  1975  celll.igs 
have  been  selected  to  be  large  enough  to 
sanction  the  existing  force  in  each  category 
for  either  side,  but  not  to  be  much  larger. 
(This  is  structurally  similar  to  the  limita- 
tions in  the  ABM  Treaty.) 

These  ceilings,  applicable  alike  to  each 
side,  are  then  cut  in  half  In  each  of  two 
succeeding  five-year  periods. 

Clearly,  this  type  of  approach  satisfies  the 
equality  requirement  of  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment. There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  the 
particular  categories  employed;  In  fact,  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  lumping  together 
ICBM  and  SLBM  forces  as  a  single  category, 
so  that  each  country  could  divide  its  stra- 
tegic forces  between  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  as 
it  thought  best.  An  agreement  could  also  pro- 
vide for  different  rates  of  decrease  In  dif- 
ferent categories.  It  might  be  desirable,  for 
example,  to  phase  down  fixed  ICBM  forces 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  other  forces. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  most  part, 
existing  forces  do  not  yet  approach  the  Initial 
ceilings.  For  example,  the  existing  total 
American  ICBM  payload  is  well  below  the 
Initial  TCBM  celling  here,  while  the  existing 
Soviet  heavy  bomber  payload  capability  Is 
well  below  the  initial  celling  In  that  category. 
It  Is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  any 
foreseeable  government  in  either  country 
would  find  it  sensible  to  build  up  its  force 
capabilities  to  the  permissible  ceilings  In 
those  categories  In  which  It  was  Initially  far 
below  the  ceilings,  only  to  have  to  reduce 


them  shortly  thereafter.  The  Soviets,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  extremely  unlikely  to  en- 
gage In  a  major  buildup  of  their  heavy 
bomber  force  If  they  were  Ukely  to  have  to 
phase  out  that  capability  again  within  a 
decade. 

An  approach  such  as  this  might  overcome 
a  number  of  difficult  problems  associated 
with  strategic  force  limitations.  I  also  believe 
that  It  would  be  in  the  common  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
appears  to  be  generally  agreeable  to  Ameri- 
cans concerned  with  strategy  and  arms  con- 
trol. Moreover,  I  have  tried  out  this  approach 
on  a  considerable  number  of  Soviet  experts, 
chlefiy  academic  students  of  arms  control 
in  research  Institutes  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  the  response  has  also  been 
uniformly  favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  very  doubtful  whether  the  response  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  and  Defense  Ministries  would 
be  equally  favorable.  As  noted  above,  the 
Soviet  government  has  achieved  appreciable 
political  gains  from  its  rapid  buUd-up  of  of- 
fensive forces. 

The  political  image  of  the  Soviets  prevail- 
ing in  Western  Europe  in  1975.  for  example, 
la  much  stronger  than  It  was  In  1965.  A  re- 
duction program  of  this  sort  would  sub- 
stantially eliminate  Soviet,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican, strategic  force  advantages.  American 
officials  who  have  been  close  to  these  nego- 
tiations are  dubious  that  the  Soviets  are 
prepared  to  accept  such  limitations. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts,  Soviet 
proposals  In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  in  the  recent  past  have  be3n  directed 
primarily  to  limiting  existing  American  ca- 
pabilities without  limiting  their  own  pro- 
grams. Thus,  the  Soviets  have  tried  to  limit 
forward  basing  of  our  SLBM  forces  In  Euro- 
pean  ports,  and  other  American  systems  de- 
ployed in  or  near  Europe.  The  Soviet  atti- 
tude has  been  characterized  by  the  phrase, 
"What's  mine  Is  mine,  and  what's  yours  is 
negotiable." 

The  Soviets  have  shown  some  political 
skill  in  objecting  to  American  nuclear  forces 
deployed  in  or  near  Europe  that  are  capable 
of  attacking  targets  In  the  Soviet  homeland, 
without  at  the  same  time  discussing  their 
own  strategic  delivery  systems  capable  of 
attacking  European  ( but  not  American )  tar- 
gets. The  American-operated  forces  that  the 
Soviets  have  brought  up  in  these  negotia- 
tions, such  as  a  squadron  of  medium  bomb- 
ers based  in  England,  have  come  to  be  known 
as  "forward-based  systems"  (FBS>.  The  So- 
viet negotiating  position  has  been  that  these 
are  American  forces  capable  of  attacking 
targ:'ts  In  the  Soviet  homeland,  and  are 
therefore  "strategic"  for  the  purposes  cf  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks,  while  the 
Soviet  IRBMs  deployed  in  Europeen  Russia, 
which  are  obviously  capable  of  attacking 
strategic  targets  In  NATO  Europe,  cai.not  at- 
tack targets  in  the  American  homeland,  and 
are  therefore  not  "strategic."  The  American 
response  has  been  that  the  FBS  are  in  fact 
NATO  forces,  deployed  on  behalf  of  NATO 
Europe,  and  are  not  negotiable  in  the  frame- 
work of  SALT.  The  Soviets  apoarently  fi- 
nally accepted  this  position  In  the  Vladivos- 
tok guidelines. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  Soviets  raised 
the  BBS  Issue  to  exacerbate  political  divisions 
within  NATO.  This  also  seems  to  be  true  of 
the  earlier  Soviet  Insistence,  now  dropped,  on 
Including  French  and  British  nuclear  forces 
with  the  American  force  in  the  totals  dis- 
cussed in  the  negotiations.  (The  United 
States  might  have  responded,  making  a 
serious  point  facetiously,  by  Insisting  that 
Chinese  forces  be  Included  with  Soviet  totals 
in  the  negotiations.) 

The  United  States  should  not  allow  the 
Soviets  to  develop  a  strategic  lead  over  the 
United  States,  with  or  without  negotiations. 
Many  measures  could  be  taken  to  Improve 
the  American  strategic  position  relatively 
quickly.  These  measures  include,  for  exam- 
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pie.  redeployment  of  aircraft  carriers  (both 
those  that  are  currently  operational  and  some 
of  those  that  are  "mothballed"),  resuming 
production  of  new  B-52  bombers,  or  simply 
accelerating  some  of  the  e::lstlng  strategic 
force  programs.  All  these  actions  would  In- 
crease our  nuclear  strength  against  the  So- 
viets. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
United  States  has,  after  all,  perhaps  twice  the 
Industrial  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  American  body 
politic  Is  unwilling,  at  present,  to  support 
increased  defense  spending.  I  find  this  very 
doubtful.  If  the  President  were  to  take  a 
strong  lead,  and  explain  clearly  Just  how 
much  the  Soviets  have  been  expanding  their 
forces  (of  many  types)  In  recent  years  and 
why  we  needed  to  respond,  I  believe  he  could 
secure  the  support. 

Unfortunately,  It  is  far  from  clear  that  the 
current  government  has  the  backbone  to 
press  such  a  program. 

Testimony  by  Henry  S.  Rowen 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee  to  discuss  the  agree- 
ment recently  arrived  at  In  Vladivostok  as 
well  as  the  entire  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  process.  I  believe  that  It  is  an  urgent 
matter  that  the  Congress  pay  more  attention 
to  the  SALT  process  and  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  to  hold  these  hearings  Is  to  be 
commended. 

Since  this  Is  my  first  appearance  before  this 
Conmiittee,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  my  background  in  this  area.  I  am 
Professor  of  Public  Management  at  Stan- 
ford University.  In  the  past  I  have  been  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rand  Corporation.  With  respect 
to  my  research  activities  In  this  area,  from 
the  early  1950s  I  have  contributed  to  some 
of  the  major  analyses  of  strategic  power  and 
to  concepts  of  deterrence:  for  example.  I  was 
a  co-author  of  a  work  which  formulated  the 
"second  strike"  concept  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  In  SALT.  Recently  I  have 
been  actively  Involved  in  work  on  the  require- 
ments for  deterrence  and  strategic  doctrine 
In  the  light  of  rapidly  changing  military 
technologies. 

The  views  I  express  here  are,  of  course,  my 
personal  ones. 

The  first  question  that  I  wish  to  address 
Is  whether  or  not  the  agreement  outlined  at 
Vladivostok  meets  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  U.S.  This  question  Is  not  easy 
to  answer:  in  the  six  months  since  the  sum- 
mit the  text  of  the  agreement  has  not  been 
made  public.  However,  based  on  public  In- 
formation I  believe  the  agreement  does  not 
meet  the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
U.S.  I  win  state  the  reasons  why  I  reach  this 
conclusion.  The  second  question,  then.  Is 
what  changes  should  be  made  In  order  for 
It  to  meet  these  needs?  I  will  also  have  some 
observations  to  make  on  this  question.  But 
first  some  peneral  comments  on  Vladivostok 
and  the  SALT  process. 

BASIC    DEFECTS    A?«)    CONTRADICTIONS    IN    VLADI- 
VOSTOK   AND    IN    THE    ENTIRE    SALT    PROCESS 

The  Vladivostok  agreement  has  been  criti- 
cized by  conservatives  as  giving  away  too 
much  to  the  Soviets  and  by  liberals  as  set- 
ting ceilings  on  forces  which  are  too  high. 
There  Is  merit  In  both  criticisms,  but  neither 
of  them  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
not  only  with  Vladivostok  but  with  the  entire 
SALT  process.  In  my  view,  the  U.S.  approach 
to  SALT  suffers  from  a  number  of  serious 
defects.  1)  It  has  been  based  on  a  strategic 
concept  which  Is  wrong  and  which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Administration  In  other  Im- 
portant policy  contexts:  2)  It  is  premised 
on  the  faulty  notion  that  we  have  been  en- 
gaged In  an  "uncontrolled  arms  race;"  3)  It 
is  Internally  Inconsistent  on  matters  of  great 
Importance;  4)  It  Is  based  on  premises  which 


are  clearly  not  shared  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

5)  It  argues  unpersuasively  that  without 
SALT  I  things  would  have  been  even  worse; 

6)  It  makes  dubious  claims  that  equality 
has  been  provided  for;  7)  It  assumes  that 
the  very  concept  of  controlling  "strategic" 
arms  is  a  meaningful  objective  per  se;  8) 
It  assumes  that  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  adaptive  process 
of  change;  and  9)  It  assumes  that  the  prac- 
tice of  summitry  and  "back  channel"  diplo- 
macy Is  the  appropriate  way  to  generate 
useful  agreements. 

THE    IMPLICIT    ASSX7MPTION    OP    MUTDAL 
ASSURED    DESTRUCTION 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  defect  In 
the  U.S.  approach  to  SALT  is  the  mutual 
assured  destruction  doctrine,  the  doctrine 
that  holds  that  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
win  inevitably  result  in  clvU  destruction  on 
a  genocidal  scale.  This  is  a  doctrine  which 
holds  that  the  appropriate  criterion  for  de- 
veloping and  procuring  a  nuclear  force  Is 
its  use  against  civil  populations;  moreover, 
this  Is  all  essential  If  an  ever-escalating  arms 
race  or  a  nuclear  war  Is  to  be  prevented. 
Therefore,  the  levels  of  "strategic"  arms  don't 
matter  because  there  is  a  large  excess  of 
"overkni"  on  both  sides.  Nor  Is  equality  or 
equivalence  In  forces  needed.  Even  agreement 
is  really  unnecessary;  unnateral  reductions 
can  be  made.  However,  in  other  contexts  high 
government  officials  Including  the  President, 
his  National  Security  Advisor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  have  wisely  attacked  this 
doctrine  as  being  inconsistent  with  American 
values  and  security  interest. 

They  have  advocated  a  policy  of  increasing 
dlscrlminateness  and  flexibility  In  the  use  of 
non-nuclear  and  nuclear  force.  In  short.  It 
has  been  recognized  in  non-SALT  contexts 
that  it  would  not  be  to  our  Interest,  or  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  any  other 
nation,  to  engage  In  indiscriminate  nuclear 
warfare.  This  would  be  suicidal.  Yet  this  Is 
the  basic  assumption  in  SALT.  It  has  the 
effect  one  might  expect :  If  what  Is  at  stake  Is 
degrees  of  "oversklll."  then  allowing  the  So- 
viets a  preponderance  In  warheads  or  throw- 
weight   or   not   counting   classes    of   Soviet 
bombers  able  to  hit  the  continental  U.S.  in 
the  agreement  Is  not  a  matter  of  much  Im- 
portance, merely  a  technical  detan.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  President's  Advisor  on  Na- 
tional Security  who  has  argued  so  cogently 
and  persuasively  for  flexibility  and  restraint 
in  the  planning  and  use  of  nuclear  forces 
should  meet  the  Secretary  of  State  who.  In 
defending  SALT,  holds  that  the  levels  and 
types  of  strategic  forces  do  not  matter  be- 
cause it  will  not  affect  the  capacity  of  either 
side  to  destroy  human  life.  The  formulation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  assuming  that  the 
forces  are  weU  protected,  can  be  launched, 
can   penetrate   to    target    and   are   directed 
against  population  and  population  only,  is 
correct   enough.   The   great   powers   possess 
more  than  enough  nuclear  weaponry  to  kill 
hundreds   of    mUllons   of    people.    But    the 
formulation  of  the  National  Security  Advisor 
Implies  that  this  Is  the  wrong  criterion  by 
which  to  Judge  these  forces.  In  this  instance 
I  agree  with  the  National  Security  Advisor. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  simply  multiplying  numbers 
of  launchers,  vehicles  or  nuclear  warheads. 
I  would  be  quite  happy  to  see  these  numbers 
reduced.  But  the  criteria  that  are  appropriate 
for  making  decisions  In   these  matters  are 
complex.  They  have  not  been  employed  ade- 
quately in  SALT. 

THE    ASSERTION    THAT    WE     HAVE    BEEN    IN    AN 
UNCONTROLLED    ARMS   RACE 

A  central  argument  in  SALT  Is  the  arrest- 
ing of  what  is  called  the  "strategic  arms 
race."  We  are  told  that  SALT  I  made  a  be- 
ginning In  putting  these  armaments  under 
some  restraint,  that  the  most  dangerous 
thing  to  aim  for  Is  a  qualitative  edge  over 
one's  major  rivals,  that  for  the  first  time 


the  arms  race  is  being  levelled  off,  or  capped 
or  has  reached  a  ceUing.  Some  latitude  must 
be  given  to  the  rhetorical  inflation  which  la 
customary  In  these  matters. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  problem  in  recon- 
ciling such  effusions  with  the  fact  that  real 
U.S.  spending  for  these  arms  fell  from  the 
late  fifties  to  1972  by  a  factor  of  2  to  3.5,  de- 
pending  on  how  one  does  the  reckoning. 
Moreover,  total  megatonnage  in  the  stra- 
tegic forces  fell  by  60 '1  and  the  total  number 
of  offensive  and  defensive  warheads  by  25%. 
(To  be  sure,  the  number  of  offensive  war- 
heads doubled;  not  all  of  the  indexes  de- 
clined.) Note  that  these  Indexes  declined 
before  the  SALT  negotiations  began.  Also 
note  that  the  Vladivostok  agreement  has 
produced  the  interpretation  that  spending 
for  strategic  arms  would  have  to  go  up. 

The  SALT  arms  race  rhetoric  also  refers  to 
a  qualitative  arms  race.  The  assumption  here 
is  that  new  technology  Is  bad  per  se.  This  is 
an  assumption  that  permeates  the  SALT 
process.  It  was  central  in  the  arguments 
which  led  to  the  treaty  limiting  anti-balllstlc 
missUe  defenses  even  after  our  proposed  de- 
ployment of  ABMs  had  been  shifted  to  the 
protection  of  fixed  ICBMs  and  even  though 
such  defenses  promised  to  increase  stability. 
It  appears  In  proposals  to  limit  mobile 
ICBMs  or  cruise  missies  despite  the  fact  that 
such  innovations  promise  to  provide  better 
protected  forces  or.  with  cruise  missiles,  re- 
duce dependence  on  nuclear  weapons  In  th» 
defense  of  allies.  In  reality  new  technology 
C£Ui  be  good  or  bad  for  U.S.  security  depend- 
ing on  how  it  is  used.  New  technology  in- 
troduced in  the  1960s  Increased  stabUity  of 
the  military  balance  and  enabled  us  to  reduce 
strategic  budgets.  I  don't  want  us  to  forgo 
such  possibilities  in  the  future.  New  weap- 
ons that  reduce  dependence  on  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  defense  of  allies  or  reduce 
first  strike  instabilities  or  Improve  the  con- 
trollabUlty  of  forces  are  generally  thought  to 
be  good  and  I  agree.  Some  SALT  limits  have 
had  the  opposite  effect. 

THERE    EXIST    LARGE    INCONSISTENCIES 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  are  inconsisten- 
cies among  the  objectives  of  public  policy. 
Choices  and  trade-offs  have  to  be  made.  But 
some  of  these  inconsistencies  occur  at  a 
fundamental  level  in  SALT.  For  example,  a 
security  objective  often  cited  in  SALT  is  re- 
ducing the  incentive  for  one  side  to  latmch 
a  large  scale  nuclear  attack  against  the  other. 
This  Is  the  "first-strike"  stability  objective. 
Concern  here  has  focussed  on  growing  vul- 
nerability of  ICBM  sUos. 

This  has  been  a  reason  for  seeking  limits 
on  total  numbers  of  missiles,  missile  throw- 
weight  and  MIRV  limitations.  Yet  SALT 
virtually  eliminated  the  principal  means  of 
providing  protection  to  these  fixed  land 
based  forces,  the  ABM.  The  growing  vulner- 
ability of  our  Minutemeu  missiles  (a 
problem  which  Is  tempered  by  the  belief 
that  our  SLBM  and  alert  aircraft  forces  are 
largely  survlvable)  was  significantly  wor- 
sened by  SALT  I.  In  that  case,  saving  the 
agreement  was  thought  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  saving  the  force. 

I  have  cited  the  inconsistency  between  the 
position  that  on  the  one  hand  we  should 
seek  to  limit  and  constrain  any  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  on  the  other  hand  that  none 
of  this  makes  any  difference.  Other  Incon- 
sistencies are  related  to  the  concepts  of 
the  quantitative  and  qualitative  arms  race 
which  the  SALT  process  Is  supposed  to  halt. 
One  might  expect  that  If  SALT  doesn't  seem 
to  make  things  safer  It  should  at  least  save 
us  money.  But  Vladivostok  sets  a  ceiling  for 
missiles  and  aircraft  that  tends  to  Impel  us 
to  buy  more  systems  or  delay  the  retirement 
of  some  others. 

Another  example  concerns  our  lack  of 
bargaining  leverage.  Much  has  been  made 
by  our  principal  SALT  negotiator  since  the 
beglnnlnf  of  the  weakness  of  the  U.S.  bar- 
gaining position.  Only  in  the  field  of  ABM 
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technology  did  we  have  a  clear  advantage 
and  It  Is  no  accident  that  the  two  sides 
arrived  at  the  most  far  reaching  agreement 
in  this  area.  But.  It  has  often  been  lamented, 
we  had  little  bargaining  leverage  In  offensive 
systems  because  we  had  so  few  new  systems 
in  the  pipeline.  Clearly  the  mood  of  the 
Congress  over  the  last  several  years  has  not 
been  supportive  of  Increases  in  the  defense 
budget.  The  only  way  significant  Increases 
In  R&D  for  new  strategic  programs  could 
have  been  obtained  would  have  been  for 
the  President  to  have  engaged  In  a  major 
effort  to  explain  the  Importance  of  such  pro- 
grams to  the  Congress  and  public.  Making 
a  case  for  "bargaining  chips"  would  not 
have  been  good  enough.  But  the  Administra- 
tion was  boxed  Ui  by  Its  stopplng-the-arms- 
race  rhetoric  and  by  the  effort  to  promote 
detente.  Unlike  the  Soviets,  we  could  not 
simultaneously  promote  detente  and  push 
for  an  increase  in  arms.  A  choice  was  made 
and  It  was  to  continue  to  leave  our  negotia- 
tors with  little  leverage. 

Inconsistencies  have  abounded.  SALT, 
when  criticized.  Is  defended  In  terms  of  the 
blessings  of  detente;  detente,  when  viewed 
skeptically.  Is  supposedly  saved  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  SALT. 

How  Is  it  possible  for  an  arena  of  policy  to 
be  so  rich  In  Inconsistencies?  It  appears  to 
be  the  product  of  a  process  in  which  there 
are  few  objectives  other  than  arriving  at 
agreement  and  then  the  next  agreement  and 
so  on  with  little  attention  paid  to  substantive 
and  enduring  Interests  of  U.S.  security. 

THE   SOVIETS    OPERATE    ON    DIFFERENT    PREMISES 
THAN    WE   DO 

The  conclusion  that  there  is  too  much 
overkill  and  that  nuclear  force  levels  don't 
matter  very  much  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Soviets.  They  have  been 
diligently  adding  to  their  long  range  rocket 
and  bomber  forces  and  developing  and  de- 
ploying new  missiles  (four  ICBMs,  two 
SLBMs  versions)  and  a  new  strategic  bomb- 
er. Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  still  other  new  systems  In  the 
R&D  pipeline.  During  the  course  of  the  1960s 
and  '70s  our  intelligence  estimators  went 
from  thinking  that  the  Soviets  would  ac- 
cept a  position  of  inferiority  in  these  arms 
to  believing  that  they  would  go  for  parity 
only  to  find  that  they  are  shooting  for  clear 
superiority  In  Important  dimensions.  Mean- 
while, during  this  period  we  were  cutting 
back  on  expenditures  in  real  terms  for  stra- 
tegic offensive  and  defensive  arms.  Evidently 
the  Soviets  have  been  operating  on  a  differ- 
ent theory.  It  is  a  theory  that  Is  most  un- 
likely to  Include  actually  waging  a  nuclear 
war,  but  It  Is  one  that  evidently  sees  some 
advantage  in  military  strength — even  having 
more  or  better  nuclear  arms.  This,  in  their 
view,  nudges  the  world  correlation  ol  forces 
along  a  little  faster  In  the  direction  In  which 
they  say  It  Is  moving  anyway. 

SALT  to  them  appears  to  be  a  means,  not 
to  the  end  of  reducing  strategic  Instability 
or  the  level  of  arms,  but  to  the  end  of  gain- 
ing an  advantage  In  the  continuing  compe- 
tition with  the  U.S. 

We  tend  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
like  the  U.S.,  faces  the  choice  between  arms 
control  and  competition.  It  Isn't  understood 
that  the  Soviets  have  chosen  both:  to  com- 
pete with  us  using  arms  control  as  one  tactic 
among  others. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
appear  to  share  our  view  of  the  perils  of 
the  arms  competition,  its  spokesmen  do  not 
refrain  from  plajrlng  back  our  rhetoric  on 
this  topic.  Though  our  strategic  budgets 
have  been  going  down  and  our  new  weapons 
Introductions  lagging  while  the  Soviets  have 
been  going  up,  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  recently 
complained  bitterly  about  our  soaring  de- 
fense budget  and  our  new  military  systems 
which  he  says  are  forcing  them  to  greater 
efforts.  He  does  not  lack  a  fine,  unselfcon- 


scious  sense  of  how  to  negotiate  in  a  com- 
petitive rather  than  a  cooperative  spirit. 

THE  ARGUMENT  THAT  THINGS  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
EVEN    WORSE 

If  there  had  been  no  agreement  in  SALT 
I  or  Vladivostok,  we  are  told,  the  Soviets 
would  have  built  up  much  more  than  they 
have  In  strategic  arms.  (The  problem,  then, 
was  not  really  an  arms  race  because  we 
weren't  running  fast  enough.)  Is  this  then 
the  heart  of  the  argument?  In  1972  we  were 
told  that  the  U.S.  had  to  settle  for  Inferior- 
ity in  the  number  of  missile  submarines  (62 
vs.  44)  because  the  Soviets  were  building  at 
the  rate  of  8  or  9  per  year,  would  go  on  to 
build  80  or  90  in  five  years,  and  because  we 
had  none  under  construction.  In  short,  we 
face  a  growing  numerical  margin  about  which 
we  could  do  nothing  in  the  next  five  years. 
After  Vladivostok  we  are  told  that  the  U.S. 
intelligence  projections  showed  that  the 
Soviets,  in  absence  of  the  agreement,  would 
have  increased  their  strategic  offensive 
capacity  even  more  than  they  can  do  under 
the  agreement. 

What  do  such  assertions  mean?  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  kill 
significantly  more  Americans.  Nor  does  it 
mean  that  our  fixed  based  forces  will  be 
significantly  less  vulnerable  since  this  will 
be  determined  mostly  by  the  number  of  war- 
heads the  Soviets  can  deliver  and  by  their 
accuracy,  parameters  which  are  not  going  to 
be  significantly  limited  by  this  or  any  agree- 
ment. Operationally  it  means  l)  that  the 
Soviets  must  retire  some  old  missiles,  SS-7s, 
8s,  9s,  and  lis.  If  they  want  to  buy  a  lot  of 
new  ones  and  stay  within  the  limit  of  2400 
total,  and  2)  that  they  might  not  be  able  to 
have  as  many  MIRVed  missiles  in  the  1980- 
85  period  than  in  the  absence  of  the  agree- 
ment, (assuming  that  they  don't  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  by  then). 

These  putative  limitations  on  the  Soviets 
should  be  viewed  skeptically  in  light  of  our 
sorry  performance  In  making  long  run  esti- 
mates of  the  size  and  character  of  Soviet 
strategic  forces.  Perhaps  we  are  being  spared 
an  even  worse  fate  but  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  the  Soviets  under  SALT  I  have  con- 
tinued to  carry  out  a  major  build-up  of 
strategic  arms.  They  will  be  able  to  continue 
this  build-up  under  Vladivostok.  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  they  intend  to 
exploit  every  advantage  open  to  them  to 
the  fullest:  modifications  to  sUos  to  Increase 
the  size  of  the  missiles,  cold  launch  to  in- 
crease missile  throwwelght,  new  mlssUe 
launching  submarines,  and  the  Introduction 
of  new,  larger.  MIRVed  and  more  accurate 
missiles  in  large  numbers  and  long  range 
bombers.  Soviet  expenditures  for  these  arms 
can  be  expected  to  continue  to  grow;  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  these  expendi- 
tures will  grow  any  less  rapidly  than  they 
would    In    the    absence    of    the    agreement. 

There  Is  no  comparable  set  of  forces  at 
work  in  the  U.S.  Those  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  high  Vladivostok  levels  can 
relax.  Political  realities  within  the  U.S.  are 
very  likely  going  to  keep  us  from  attempting 
to  match  the  Soviets  in  these  expenditures. 

VLADIVOSTOK    DOES    NOT    IN    FACT    PROVIDE    FOR 
EQUALITY   IN  STRATEGIC  FORCES 

Vladivostok  is  a  big  improvement  over 
SALT  I  in  terms  of  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  parameters  of  forces  explicitly 
mentioned  in  the  agreement.  Equality,  or 
equivalence,  expressed  In  terms  of  "equal  ag- 
gregates" Is,  of  course,  the  central  claim  of 
Vladivostok:  2400  strategic  systems  on  both 
sides,  1320  of  which  may  be  MIRVed.  But 
how  should  strategic  capacity  be  measured? 
There  Is  no  single  Index  which  adequately 
represents  "strategic"  power:  not  the  number 
of  missiles,  launchers,  throwwelght.  war- 
heads, megatonnage  or  equivalent  megaton- 
nage, silo  hardness,  missile  or  bombei-  range, 
accuracy,   or   dollars.   These   are   all   usef'U 


measures,  but  there  are  many  others  I  have 
omitted.  Taken  in  combination,  they  of 
course  contain  more  information  about  rela- 
tive strength  than  any  single  one  does.  But 
even  then  It  Is  a  fallacy  to  maintain  that  the 
essence  of  strategic  power  Is  reprerented  com- 
pletely or  even  adequately  by  these  param- 
eters. This  does  not  mean  that  nothing  is 
known  or  that  anyone's  guess  is  as  good  as 
anyone  else's.  These  are  Incomplete  but  use- 
ful indexes. 

However,  the  negotiating  process  inevitably 
singles  out  a  few  of  them  for  Incorporation 
in  an  agreement.  The  agreement  may  ex- 
plicitly limit  some.  Indirectly  affect  others 
and  leave  the  rest  unaffected.  Those  omitted 
are  not  necessarily  less  important.  They  may 
be  harder  to  measure  or  to  control,  as  In  the 
case  of  accuracy,  clearly  an  Important 
parameter. 

In  Vladivostok  a  few  of  the  many  possible 
important  parameters  were  Incorporated  in 
the  agreement  in  a  way  which  leaves  the  U.S. 
in  an  inferior  position  In  some  of  these  or  in 
other  parameters.  Specifically,  the  U.S.  Is  left 
in  an  Inferior  position  in  1 )  heavy  ICBMs 
(which  we  are  precluded  from  acquiring  be- 
cause of  the  silo  limitations  carried  over  from 
SALT  I) ,  2)  total  missile  throwwelght  (again 
because  of  silo  limitations,  although  we  could 
Increase  oiu:  throwwelght  capacity  within 
existing  constraints),  and  3)  strategic  bomb- 
ers (If  the  Soviet  proposal  for  not  counting  It, 
as  reported  by  the  press.  Is  accepted  by  us). 
Why  has  this  occurred?  The  simplest  expla- 
nation is  that  these  disparities  were  the  price 
of  an  agreement.  Vladivostok  defenders  say 
that  some  of  these,  for  example  the  disparity 
in  throwwelght,  merely  codify  an  existing  sit- 
uation, one  produced  by  the  U.S.  choosing  to 
buy  small  missiles  and  the  Soviets  large  ones. 
I  do  not  favor  efforts  to  match  Soviet  throw- 
weight  or  even  to  undertake  a  major  effort  in 
Increasing  missile  size.  However,  and  this  Is 
the  central  point,  there  Is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween disparities  which  fiow  from  unilateral 
decisions  which  can  be  changed  on  the  basis 
of  new  technology  or  changed  circumstances 
and  our  accepting  in  principle  and  unequal 
position  Intended  to  exist  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  19608 
and  early  1970s  It  appeared  sensible  to  U.S. 
decision  makers  to  opt  for  improving  the 
protection,  accuracy,  and  flexibility  of  otir 
strategic  forces.  They  decided  not  to  add  sig- 
nificantly to  throwwelght  or  to  add  launchers 
or  vehicles.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
changes  frequently  have  to  be  made  on  a 
strategic  posture  if  It  is  to  remain  economi- 
cal and  effective.  We  have  had  to  make  a 
number  of  basic  changes  in  the  past  several 
decades  and  we  will  have  to  make  some  major 
ones  in  the  next  decade.  For  example,  we  will 
need  to  find  an  alternative  to  silo  based 
ICBMs.  We  may  also  have  to  make  some  now 
unexpected  changes.  Anyone  who  claims  to 
see  clearly  our  strategic  posture  needs 
through  1985  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  serious  error  to  accept  In- 
feriority in  any  important  parameter  of  mUl- 
tary  power. 

THROWWEIGHT    IS    NOT    A    PIIONY    ISSUE 

The  argrument  is  sometimes  made  that  the 
throwwelght  issue  is  "phony".  This  amounts 
to  saying  that  all  warheads  are  the  same, 
big  or  little,  and  that  the  number  of  them 
doesn't  matter  either — at  least  In  the  range 
of  numbers  Implied  by  Vladivostok.  For  if 
warheads  were  different,  then  the  side  with 
more  or  better  ones  would  have  an  advantage. 
The  notion  that  all  warheads  are  the  same  is 
difficult  to  square  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  nearly  a  factor  of  1,000  between  the  yield 
of  the  smallest  nuclear  warhead  In  the  U.S. 
strategic  force  and  the  largest  one  In  the 
Soviet  force.  (A  factor  of  1.000  was  about 
the  difference  between  the  yield  of  the  larg- 
est conventional  bomb  used  in  WWII  and 
the  Hiroshima  bomb.) 
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A  recent  piece  of  evidence  that  suggests 
that  not  all  bombs  are  the  same  Is  the 
announcement  last  week  that  the  U.S.  is 
considering  assigning  additional  Poseidon 
missiles  to  SACEUR  for  European  theater 
defense  In  order  to  free  up  European  based 
fighter  bombers  for  other,  Including  non- 
nuclear,  missions.  The  warheads  In  question 
are  at  the  low  end  of  the  yield  range  of 
those  now  available  In  the  strategic  force. 
as  they  should  be  for  assignment  to  Europe. 

Warhead  size  also  makes  a  difference  in 
capacity  to  destroy  hard  silos.  The  proba- 
bility of  destroying  a  hardened  silo  varies 
as  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  weapon  yield; 
a  factor  of  1,000  difference  in  yield  for  a  given 
accuracy  means  a  factor  of  100  difference  in 
hard  target  destruction  capacity.  The  large 
payload  of  Soviet  missiles  is  providing  seri- 
ous grounds  for  concern  about  the  surviva- 
bility of  Minuteman  missiles.  At  best,  this 
"phony"  issue  is  likely  to  end  up  costing 
the  taxpayers  a  fair  amount  of  money  for 
an  alternative  to  silo  based  Minuteman. 

American  spokesmen  have  been  known  to 
remark  that  you  don't  get  hit  with  launchers, 
you  get  hit  with  warheads.  This  American 
argument  has  also  been  picked  up  by  Chair- 
man Brezhnev.  But  disparities  in  throw- 
weight  imply  disparities  In  warheads,  an 
index  of  power  of  great  importance  accord- 
ing to  both  American  and  Soviet  authorities. 
We  can  add  this  item  to  our  list  of  SALT 
inconsistencies. 

The  estimated  disparity  in  total  missile 
throwwelght  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  U.S.  Implied  by  Vladivostok  Is  about  a 
factor  of  2  to  3.  This  means  that,  with 
equivalent  technology  they  could  have  2  to  3 
times  as  many  warheads  as  the  U.S.  I  don't 
know  what  they  would  do  with  that  many 
warheads  and  they  presumably  couldn't  de- 
ploy them  all  by  1985,  but  I  am  not  rertaln 
that  they  will  forgo  building  a  lot  more 
warheads  than  we  do.  I  do  not  argue  that 
there  is  now  an  urgent  need  for  the  U.S.  to 
have  large  payload  missiles  or  that  we  should 
multiply  warheads  more  than  we  are.  It  is 
just  that  this  Is  an  uncertain  and  changing 
world  and  high  confidence  in  these  matters  Is 
imwarranted.  I  have  said  that  there  is  no 
one  index  of  strategic  power.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  allow  any  one  index  which  hap- 
pens to  have  received  attention  In  SALT  to 
dominate  the  design  of  our  force.  But  throw- 
weight  Is  at  least  more  fundamental  than 
some,  such  as  total  megatonnage  or  even  the 
number  of  warheads. 

What  I  would  emphasize  is  not  the  addi- 
tion of  capabilities  which  copy  those  of  the 
Soviets  in  large  missiles  but  these  which  out- 
work large,  fixed  missiles. 

THK    tTNEQUAL    TBEATMENT    OF    BOMBERS 

In  the  recent  negotiations  somehow  Back- 
fire got  left  out  of  the  limits.  Backfire  is  a 
new  strategic  bomber  similar  to  the  U.S.  B-1. 

The  Chairman  of  the  JCS  estimates  that 
Backfire  could  carry  out  two-way  subsonic 
missions  with  limited  low  level  penetration 
against  virtually  all  of  the  U.S.  He  also  es- 
timates that  it  is  capable  of  delivering  weap- 
ons on  "1'4"  way  missions  (meaning  with 
recovery  in  friendly  or  neutral  territory) 
without  refueling.  No  reason  has  been  made 
public  for  its  proposed  non-limitation.  One 
conjecture,  on  the  basis  of  circumstantial 
evidence  is  that  its  being  left  out  was  of- 
fered for  the  Soviet  dropping  of  the  Issue  of 
U.S.  fighter  bombers  stationed  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  some  of  which  are  capable  of 
reaching  the  Soviet  Union,  although  their 
missions  are  for  the  defense  of  allies.  This  Is 
the  Forward  Based  System  (or  FBSy  issue. 
(We  have  no  reason  to  feel  that  the  Soviets 
are  doing  us  a  favor  on  the  FBS  Issue;  the 
Soviet  missiles  and  aircraft  targeted  on  our 
allies  have  also  not  been  limited  nor  have  a 
number  of  Soviet  systems  able  to  reach  the 
continental  U.S.)  In  SALT  I  we  took  the 
position  that  FBS  was  non-negotlable.  Per- 


haps it  later  became  negotiable.  But  what- 
ever the  rea!!on,  the  exclusion  of  Backfire 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  Congress.  It 
U' blatantly  Inconsistent  with  the  inclusion 
erf  the  U.S.  B-52s  and  B-ls. 

Nor  should  we  agree  to  the  non -counting 
of  another  type  of  Soviet  bomber,  the  ap- 
proximately 800  Badger  medium  bombers. 
This  bomber  Is  similar  to  the  1485  B-47s 
which  used  to  make  up  almost  all  of  our 
strategic  forces  in  the  19S0s  and  early  1960s 
Dvuring  the  1960s  the  Defense  Secretary,  in 
opposing  the  JCS  on  the  issue  of  a  larger 
strategic  force  oudget,  dropped  the  Badgers 
from  the  list  of  Soviet  forces  we  regarded 
as  "strategic."  However,  these  bombers,  if 
refueled,  are  capable  of  attacking  the  U.S. 
on  l',4  way  missions.  The  carrying  out  of 
such  missions  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
wildly  impractical.  Calculations  made  on  the 
basis  of  unclassified  data  show  that  this 
is  precisely  the  type  of  mission,  with  no 
return  to  homeland,  that  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  by  most  of  our  B-52s.  The  rea- 
son why  the  longer  range  B-52  would  have 
to  be  operated  in  this  way  is  the  formidable 
Soviet  air  defense  system  (which  has  about 
10,000  SAM  launchers  and  2600  fighter  inter- 
ceptors) .  These  defenses  force  B-52s  to  make 
low  altitude  penetrations.  Because  every  mUe 
transited  at  low  altitude  causes  the  B-52  to 
give  up  something  like  three  miles  of  flight 
at  optimum  altitude,  the  need  to  penetrate 
at  low  altitude  prevents  them  from  making 
two  way  missions.  The  Badgers  could  pene- 
trate U.S.  air  space  at  high  altitude  against 
the  vestigal  U.S.  air  defense  system  (zero 
SAMs  and,  by  1976,  only  230  fighter  Inter- 
ceptors) especially  if  a  few  defense  busting 
missiles  are  sent  in  first.  Perhaps  200-300  of 
the  800  Badgers  could  be  launched  simul- 
taneously, refueled  in  the  air,  sent  against 
the  U.S.  and  recovered  in  safety.  At  least  this 
number  should  also  be  counted  in  any  SALT 
n  agreement.  (Symmetry  suggests  that  we 
might  also  offer  to  include  FB-llls  able  to 
carry  out  deep  missions  against  the  Soviet 
Union.) 

SHOXTLO    THE    CBtTISE    MISSn.E    BE    LIMHTD? 

The  Soviets  have  for  a  long  time  had  cruise 
missiles,  both  air  and  sea  launched.  In  fact, 
current  Soviet  submarine  based  cruise  mis- 
siles launched  from  off  our  coasts  could 
reach  a  large  proportion  of  targets  in  the 
continental  U.S.  and  Improvements  to  these 
missiles  are  to  be  expected.  (U.S.  submarines, 
if  they  were  equipped  with  missiles  of  equal 
range  could  not  achieve  anything  like  com- 
parable coverage  because  most  Soviet  targets 
are  deeper  Inland.)  These  Soviet  missiles,  al- 
though clearly  usable  in  such  "strategic" 
missions,  are  not  counted  in  SALT. 

The  current  U.S.  cruise  missile  had  its 
origins  in  a  proposal  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  in  1972  that  the  U.S.  develop  such  a 
missile  as  part  of  a  package  of  strategic 
Initiatives.  By  now  It  has  evolved  into  a  sea 
launched  (submarine  and  possibly  surface 
ship)  and  air  launched  vehicle.  The  air 
launched  version  is  intended  for  "strategic" 
missions,  and  the  sea  based  version  for  both 
tactical  (meaning  short  range  and  non-nu- 
clear) and  strategic  (meaning  long  range 
and  nuclear)  versions. 

The  Defense  Department  Justification  for 
the  strategic  version  of  the  cruise  missile 
has  centered  on  its  role  in  nuclear  conflict. 
Air  launched  cruise  missiles  could  help 
bombers  to  penetrate  by  diluting  defenses 
and  either  air  or  sea  launched  missiles  could 
be  sent  against  primary  targets.  The  trouble 
with  this  justification  is  that  it  seems  to  offer 
no  more  than  still  another  way  to  attack  the 
Soviet  Union  with  nuclear  weapons  (by  add- 
ing a  "fourth  arm"  to  the  nuclear  triad  of 
ICBMs,  bombers  and  sea  launched  ballistic 
missiles) .  The  question,  not  unreasonably,  is 
raised,  why  do  we  need  It? 

In  my  view,  both  the  proponents  of  the 
strategic  version  of  the  cruise  missile  and 


many  of  the  critics  fundamentally  misper- 
ceive  its  significance.  The  cruise  missile  in- 
corporates basic  technology  that  is  bringing 
about  a  revolution  In  military  capabilities 
and  doctrine.  The  increasing  precision  pos- 
sible In  the  delivery  of  weapons,  even  at  very 
long  ranges.  Is  making  possible  the  substitu- 
tion of  small  weapons  for  large  ones.  This 
greatly  increases  the  effectiveness  and  dis- 
criminateness  with  which  force  can  be  ap- 
plied. Small  nuclear  weapons  can  be  substu 
tuted  for  large  ones  and,  most  importantly, 
for  many  missions  It  may  be  possible  for 
non-nuclear  warheads  to  be  substituted  for 
nuclear  ones.  These  developments  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  help  set  limits  to  the  scope 
and  level  of  conflict.  And  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  take  more  effective  action,  with 
less  collateral  damage,  will  enhance  the  de- 
terrence of  a  significant  range  of  action 
against  our  Interests.  We  should  not  only 
seek  to  have  such  capabilities  ourselves,  we 
should  also  encourage  the  Soviets  to  move 
In  this  direction.  In  short,  these  properties 
are  qualitatively  different  from  those  widely 
assumed  to  be  characteristic  of  what  we  call 
"strategic"  weapons.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  foolishness  to  try  to  discourage  this  de- 
velopment. Cruise  missiles,  it  should  also 
be  mentioned,  are  much  cheaper  than  bal- 
listic missiles. 

There  are,  In  addition,  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult and  probably  insoluble  problems  of 
verification  of  cruise  missile  limitations.  The 
current  U.S.  missile  is  designed  to  be 
launched  from  21  inch  submarine  torpedo 
tubes;  it  also  could  be  carried  In  large  num- 
bers Inside  many  types  of  aircraft.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  practical  way  to  count  through 
national  means  of  verification  the  number  of 
these  missiles  that  might  be  deployed.  And 
because  possible  launchers  would  presumably 
have  to  Include  all  submarines  and  medium 
sized  or  larger  aircraft,  not  to  mention  sur- 
face ships,  the  counting  of  launchers  also 
seems  impractical. 

There  are  equally  difficult  problems  in  veri- 
fying cruise  missile  range  limitations.  The 
range  of  a  cruise  missile  of  given  dimensions 
could  be  varied  enormously,  from  several 
hundred  miles  to  several  thousand  miles 
within  the  same  airframe.  This  can  be  done 
by  trading  off  bomb  weight  and  volume  for 
fuel.  Such  variation  could  also  not  be  moni- 
tored by  national  means  of  verification. 

Limitations  on  cruise  missiles  apparently 
were  not  discussed  at  all  at  Vladivostok.  It 
became  an  issue  after  Vladivostok  apparently 
becaiise  our  negotiators  agreed  to  language 
which  says  that  air  launched  missiles  should 
be  limited  Instead  of  ballistic  missiles.  The 
Soviet  negotiators,  conscious  of  the  U.S.  lead 
in  long  range  precise  cruise  missile  tech- 
nology seized  the  opportunity:  they  have  in- 
sisted that  the  limitation  applies  to  both 
ballistic  and  cruise  vehicles.  We  have  be- 
latedly taken  the  position  that  such 
limitation  should  apply  only  to  ballistic 
missiles.  It  is  Important  to  observe  in  this 
connection  that  the  Soviets  have  both  air 
and  sea  launched  cruise  missiles  today  and 
we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
difficulties  of  monitoring  them. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  it  appears 
undiisirable  to  try  to  limit  a  technology  which 
promises  to  move  both  the  U.S.  and  its  adver- 
saries in  the  direction  of  a  more  discriminate, 
less  vulnerable  and  more  stable  ar.d  possibly 
more  economic  posture.  And  limitations 
based  on  range  or  on  trying  to  count  ve- 
hicles that  can  fit  Inside  of  a  21"  cyUnder 
promise  to  be  unverifiable  anyway.  The  U.S. 
so  far  has  opposed  restrictions  on  this  sys- 
tem and  the  Congress  should  support  the 
U.S.  pKJSltion. 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  OF  VERIFYING  COMPLIANCE 

There  are  other  serious  problems  of  verifi- 
cation beyond  those  associated  with  cruise 
missiles.  One  has  to  do  with  the  distinction 
between    MIRVed    and    uuMIRVed    missiles 
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which  is  central  to  Vladivostok.  Secretary 
Kissinger  made  It  clear  after  Vladivostok  that 
the  problems  of  monitoring  compliance  with 
the  MIRV  limit  were  so  difficult  that  one 
would  have  to  assume  that  any  type  of  mis- 
sile that  had  been  tested  in  a  MIRVed  mode 
would  have  to  be  counted  as  MIRVed  when 
deployed.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  necessity  for  this  counting  rule 
which  would  have  to  apply  to  both  SLBMs 
and  ICBMs.  But  this  means  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  constrained  from  introducing  more 
than  1320  missiles  of  types  which  have  been 
tested  at  least  once  with  MIRVs.  In  view 
of  the  large  scale  modernization  program 
now  underway.  I  believe  that  the  Soviets 
will  modernize  to  a  degree  which  will  ex- 
ceed the  limits  implied  by  Secertary  Kis- 
singer's counting  rule. 

This  issue  is  a  most  serious  one.  It  means 
that  there  should  be  no  deviation  from  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  counting  rule  and.  If  1 
am  correct  in  my  surmise  about  Soviet  mis- 
sile modernization,  there  will  be  a  question 
of  possible  violation  of  the  agreement  some 
years  from  now. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  LIMITED  IN   SALT  U,  LAUNCHERS 
OR  VEHICLES? 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  limitations 
were  expressed  in  terms  of  launchers:  e.g., 
silos  and  missile  launching  tubes  in  subma- 
rines. But  much  public  discussion  since 
Vladivostok  refers  to  vehicles:  missiles  and 
bombers.  It  makes  a  difference.  Either  side 
would  be  able  under  SALT  I  to  procure  say 
an  additional  1000  ICBMs,  or  not  destroy  old 
ICBMs  replaced  by  new  ones.  They  could 
be  kept  for  "reloads",  extra  ammunition  so 
to  speak.  The  U.S.  so  far  has  not  found  the 
capability  to  reload  launchers  with  long 
range  nuclear  missiles  to  be  an  interesting 
one.  Nor  am  I  recommending  it.  But  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Soviets  see  It  this  way.  In 
any  case,  members  of  Congress  should  not 
be  shocked  if  it  is  revealed  some  day  in  the 
future  that  the  Soviets  have  a  thousand  or 
so  extra  ICBMs  stashed  away. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  large  difference  be- 
tween the  difficulty  of  verifying  the  number 
of  silos  or  submarines  carrying  ballistic  mis- 
siles on  the  one  band,  and  the  numbers  of 
missiles  on  the  other.  This  is  why  SALT  I 
limits  were  imposed  on  launchers.  Vladivos- 
tok raises  more  serious  problems  of  launcher 
vs.  vehicle  limitations.  What  is  a  bomber? 
Obviously  a  vehicle.  But  what  is  a  bomber 
carrying  air  to  surface  missiles? 

It  looks  like  a  launcher.  And  since  the 
missiles  Inside  a  bomber,  or  a  submarine, 
cant  be  counted,  then  perhaps  SALT  II 
should  be  limited  like  SALT  I  to  launchers 
(counting  bombers  as  honorary  launchers 
for  purposes  of  seeing  that  the  total  of  2400 
isn't  exceeded)  or  a  mix  of  missile  launchers 
and  bomber  vehicles.  But  what  should  be 
done  about  the  vexing  problem  of  missiles 
inside  of  bombers  (or  submarines  for  that 
matter  if  the  imprudent  decision  were  to  be 
made  to  also  try  to  limit  them)  ?  The  alter- 
native of  including  in  a  missile  total  the 
maximum  capacity  of  all  of  the  relevant  air- 
craft and  submarines  would  far  exceed  2400. 

Similar  problems  arise  with  land  mobile 
ICBMs.  The  Soviet  SS-16  ICBM  is  apparently 
designed  to  be  capable  of  land  mobile  opera- 
tion. The  mobile  launcher  for  such  a  system 
may  be  no  easier  to  monitor  than  the  missile 
it  carriers.  In  this  case,  neither  launchers 
nor  vehicles  wlU  be  reliably  monitored  by 
national  means  of  verification. 

In  sum.  the  monitoring  of  missiles  as  ve- 
hicles is  virtually  an  impossible  task.  Among 
vehicles  considered  In  SALT  only  aircraft 
appear  reliably  monitorable,  and  unfortu- 
nately we  seem  not  to  be  very  serious  about 
counting  many  of  these.  The  monitoring  of 
ballistic  missiles  launchers  in  silos  or  sub- 
marines is  clearly  feasible.  There  are  excep- 
tionally difficult  or  Impossible  problems  with 
air  (or  submarine)   launched  cruise  missile 


launchers  and  with  land  mobile  ICBMs.  The 
upshot  Is  that  we  should  continue  to  insist 
that  limitation  apply  to  launchers  (plus 
bombers) ,  while  recognizing  the  limitations 
even  in  counting  launchers  for  cruise  and 
land  mobile  missiles. 

WHAT    DOES    THE    WORD    "STRATEGIC"    MEAN    IN 
SALT   ANYWAY." 

SALT,  an  acronym  for  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks,  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "strategic  "  is  clear. 
Everyone  knows  what  "strategic"  means.  For 
instance,  that  something  "tactical"  is  not  be- 
ing referred  to.  In  reality  the  confusion  in 
the  use  of  these  terms  is  enormous  and  It 
makes  a  difference.  "Strategic"  is  often  used, 
among  other  things,  to  refer  to  (1)  long 
range  vehicles,  (2)  to  nuclear  delivery  means 
or  conflicts,  (3)  to  weapons  designed  for  use 
against  great  power  homelands,  (4)  to  attack 
on  deep  targets  well  behind  the  battlefield, 
and  especially  attack  on  urban  targets. 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  carrying  nuclear  weapons 
seem  at  first  glance  to  correspond  to  these 
meanings  but  what  about  Poseidons  assigned 
to  SACEUR  for  use  In  the  European  theater? 
Would  they  be  strategic? 

What  about  U.S.  F-4s  used  against  a  power 
plant  in  Hanoi  or  Israeli  F-4s  used  against  a 
refinery  in  Syria  in  the  1973  war?  Were  these 
uses  of  fighter  aircraft  strategic  or  tactical? 
B-52s  were  used  in  close  support  in  South 
Vietnam  carrying  non-nuclear  bombs  of 
course.  Yet  B-52s  are  a  ma.*or  system  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  and  are  counted  as 
strat3glc  in  Vladivostok.  What  about  cruise 
missiles  with  non-nuclear  warheads  that 
might  be  sent  against  shallow  targets  Inside 
of  a  great  power  homeland  in  response  to  an 
attack  In  Europe?  Or  short  range  Soviet 
cruise  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads 
launched  from  Soviet  submarines  against 
U.S.  coastal  targets? 

The  fact  is.  that  whatever  use  there  might 
have  been  in  the  past  to  the  strategic-tac- 
tical distinction,  by  now  it  has  virtually  lost 
all  meaning.  This  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  distinctions  in  the  use  of  force  are  un- 
important. On  the  contrary,  with  the  groWh 
of  nuclear  armaments,  they  have  become  .u- 
creasingly  Important.  Distinctions  between 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear,  homeland  and 
non-homeland,  population  and  non-popula- 
tion attacks  are  crucial.  But  not  that  be- 
tween strategic  and  tactical.  This  fact  has 
made  increasingly  arbitrary  the  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  weapons  from  SALT  limitations. 

Why  does  this  confusion  matter?  Arbitrari- 
ness and  terminological  Inexactness  are 
commonplace  and  often  inevitable  in  the 
world  of  affairs.  But  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant here  because  we  don't  seem  to  know 
what  we  want  in  SALT  agreements  beyond 
the  act  of  reaching  agreement.  There  has  not 
been  adopted  a  reasonably  consistent  set  of 
operational  objectives  which  furthers  U.S. 
security  discernible  in  the  SALT  process. 
Part  of  the  reason  why  is  because  the  exer- 
cise has  been  defined  in  terms  of  limiting 
some  weapons  which  seem  vaguely  "strate- 
gic" and  about  which  we  might  arrive  at 
agreement.  For  example,  on  something  as 
fuzzy  as  equal  aggregates.  Instead  we  should 
have  in  the  past,  and  should  In  the  future 
if  we  continue  with  this  kind  of  exercise, 
define  one  or  a  few  specific  objectives  in 
which  there  might  be  a  mutuality  of  Interest 
with  the  Soviets.  For  example,  reducing  the 
destructiveness  and  indlscrlmlnateness  of 
existing  nuclear  weapons  or  saving  money  or 
improving  the  protection  of  long  range  nu- 
clear forces. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FORCE  ADAPTATION  NOT 
PRESERVATION 

Earlier  I  a.sserted  that  there  Is  no  simple 
way  of  measuring  relative  strength.  Force 
ratios  are  totally  arbitrary  in  estimating  the 
outcome  of  a  conflict.  Things  which  are  dif- 
ferent (e.g.,  missile  throwwelght  and  bomber 
payload)    are    treated   as   though    they   are 


alike.  In  effect,  a  tvpe  of  conflict  which  is 
unknown  and  to  a  significant  degree  un- 
knowable (a  two-sided  nuclear  war)  is  im- 
plicitly trained  as  if  it  is  known. 

The  SALT  process  attempts  to  freeze  in 
place  relationships  which  happen  to  exist  at 
a  moment  in  time.  This  is  doomed  to  fail 
because  technologies  and  circumstances 
change.  There  is  a  positive  need  for  adapta- 
tion over  time,  for  increases,  decreases, 
changes  in  force  structure,  in  weapons  and 
in  doctrine.  Treaties  try  to  pre.serve  things 
according  to  an  understanding  v.hich  exists 
at  time  t;  at  time  t  plus  several  years,  things 
are  almost  certain  to  appear  very  different. 

I  have  mentioned  the  adaptations  in  the 
U.S.  missile  and  bomber  forces  during  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s  These  produced  a  less 
vulnerable,  more  stable  posture  at  lower 
dollar  cost.  These  changes  were  part  of  a 
continuing  adaptation  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  changes 
in  the  International  environment,  new 
threats  and  new  technological  possibilities. 
These  changes  clearly  have  not  produced  In- 
exorably rising  budgets.  Moreover,  in  the 
absence  of  the  qualitative  changes  that  were 
made,  large  quantitative  increases  in  forces 
would  have  been  necessary  In  order  to  have 
preserved  stability. 

The  continuing  need  for  adaptation  is 
Illustrated  by  the  major  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  two  decades.  A  major 
shift  in  the  deployment  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  occurred  in  the  early  1950s  as  the 
result  of  some  work  with  which  I  was  associ- 
ated. The  emergence  of  a  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  made  it  evident  that  Strategic  Air 
Command  bombers  could  no  longer  depend 
on  overseas  bases  for  repeated  combat  opera- 
tions. This  threat,  together  with  the  adop- 
tion of  air  refueling  techniques  and  the  lim- 
iting of  overseas  bases  to  staging  use.  led  to 
the  planned  operation  In  combat  of  SAC 
bombers  from  bases  in  the  continental  U.S. 
But  it  was  also  apparent  that  Soviet  offen- 
sive capabilities  also  threatened  bombers  or 
bases  in  U.S.  and  it  became  necessary  to 
build  radar  warning  systems  and  to  put 
many  of  the  aircraft  on  a  high  alert  status 
In  order  to  assure  the  survival  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  them.  With  the  advent  of 
thermonuclear  weapons — which  were  ini- 
tially and  wrongly  thought  only  to  make 
possible  large  yield  bombs — it  became  pos- 
sible to  build  small  missiles  and  base  them 
In  hardened  and  dispersed  silos  and  in  Po- 
laris submarines.  The  adaptation  process 
could  not  stop  there.  Silos  have  been  In- 
creased In  hardness,  and  a  decision  was  made 
to  protect  silo  fields  with  ABM  (a  decision 
which  was  negated  by  the  1972  ABM  treaty 
in  SALT  I.  This  leaves  silo  ba^ed  forces  in- 
creasingly vulnerable.)  Sea  based  missiles 
have  been  adapted  to  a  growing  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  threat  by  progressive  exten- 
sions of  their  range  which  opens  up  more 
and  more  of  the  ocean  within  which  sub- 
marines can  hide,  and  by  efforts  to  make 
submarines  quieter. 

It  is  evident  that  continuing  adaptation 
will  be  needed.  Agreements  which  attempt  to 
freeze  things  (no  ABM  protection  of  fixed 
strategic  forces,  little  silo  change,  limita- 
tions on  protecting  missiles  by  land  or  air 
mobility,  fixing  numbers  of  launchers)  are  a 
mistake.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  rele- 
vant parameters  can.  In  any  ca.se,  be  limited, 
even  in  principle.  Change  will  be  forced  by 
new  technology  and  should  be  responded  to 
by  constructive  selection  among  the  available 
options.  Although  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  parochial  bureaucratic  Interests  often 
cause  the  DOD  to  choose  to  buy  weapons 
which  are  not  In  the  public  Interest.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  solution  to  this  problem 
is  to  try  to  pretend  that  it  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  to  try  to  freeze  what  Is  an  Inherently 
dynamic  process.  (Such  limitations  often  re- 
spond to  what  Is  another  set  of  parochial  bu- 
reaucratic Interests.)   The  result  is  to  make 
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agreements  of  the  SALT  type  Increasingly 
unstable  or  Irrelevant. 

THYINC    TO    PREVENT    QUALrTATIVE    CHANCES    IS 
UNDESIRABLE    AND     MOREOVER    FRtTrTLESS 

Such  efforts  have  largely  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing domestic  pressures  for  unilateral  re- 
strictions. The  recurrent  efforts  in  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  Improvements  In  the  accuracy 
of  missiles  are  a  case  In  point.  These  efforts,  If 
successful,  would  slow  progress  towards 
greater  precision,  flexibility,  and  discrlml- 
nateness  In  the  use  of  force  and  to  enhancing 
our  non-nuclear  capabilities.  Such  efforts  In 
effect  amount  to  playing  the  role  of  King 
Canute  because  the  changes  that  are  occur- 
ring in  the  technologies  of  precision  are 
fundamental  and  broadly  based.  They  could 
slow  us  down  but  not  the  Soviets;  the  Soviets 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  comparable  domestic 
political  force  which  seeks  to  Impede  Its  mili- 
tary technology. 

In  short,  the  model  that  we  should  adopt 
is  one  of  a  competitive  adaptation  through 
the  introduction  of  new  technologies  which 
meet  our  needs,  not  through  an  attempt  to 
form  a  cartel  with  adversaries  in  restraint  of 
technology.  (In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
advocate  an  all-out  technocratic  position 
that  any  new  technology  Is  good.  I  can  think 
of  some  that  are  very  bad  indeed  and  that  we 
should  seek  to  collaborate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  In  limiting — nuclear  fuel 
reprocessing  plants  for  example.)  But  any 
cooperative  anti-technology  efforts  should  be 
sharply  focused  and  should  be  based  on  a 
realistic  appreciation  of  where  our  Interests 
lie. 

SUMMmtY    PRODUCES    LOOPHOLES    AND 
EXPLOrrABLE    AMBIGUITIES 

It  is  Inevitable  that  when  statesmen  get 
together  at  the  Summit  to  settle  matters  at 
an  appropriately  general  conceptual  level 
that  there  will  be  room  for  disagreement  later 
on  about  what  was  decided. 

These  disagreements  are  often  regarded  as 
loose  ends  or  technical  details.  But  they  can 
have  a  large  cumulative  effect,  especially  if 
one  side  works  harder  at  exploiting  them 
than  does  the  other.  It  is  now  clear,  three 
years  after  the  SALT  I  agreement,  that  the 
Soviets  In  fact  do  diligently  exploit  the  am- 
biguities in  summit  understandings. 

An  important  example  is  the  Soviet  ex- 
ploitation of  the  distinction  between  heavy 
and  light  ICBMs  associated  restrictions  on 
silo  dimensions.  Much  was  made  In  SALT  I 
for  the  distinction  between  heavy  and  light 
ICBMs.  We  had  In  mind  preventing  the 
Soviet  large  missile  and  throwweight  advan- 
tage from  growing  even  larger.  To  achieve 
this  It  was  agreed  that  launchers  for  "light" 
ICBMs  could  not  be  converted  Into  "heavy" 
ones.  It  was  also  asserted  by  the  U.S.  and 
ambiguously  agreed  to  by  the  Soviets  that 
an  Increase  In  silo  dimensions  could  "not  be 
greater  than  10-15  percent  of  present  dimen- 
sions." Unfortunately,  the  terms  "heavy"  and 
"light"  were  not  defined.  However,  the  U.S. 
representative  said  unilaterally  that  we 
"would  consider  an  ICMB  having  a  volume 
significantly  greater  that  that  of  the  largest 
light  ICBM  now  operational  on  either  side  to 
be  a  heavy  ICBM."  The  Soviets,  who  had  not 
agreed  to  this  understanding.  In  the  next  sev- 
eral years  then  proceeded  to  modify  silos, 
shift  to  cold  launch,  pop-up  techniques,  and 
to  develop  foxir  new  larger  and  higher  payload 
ICBMs.  In  the  process,  the  effective  size  of  the 
"light"  missiles  involved,  measured  in  terms 
of  payload,  will  be  increased  from  two  to  four 
times.  Whatever  the  ambiguity  In  the  con- 
straints, we  have  not  called  these  increases 
a  violation. 

The  exploitation  by  the  Soviets  of  the  loop- 
holes and  ambiguities  In  SALT  I  should  not 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  U.S.  It  was 
foreseeable — and  It  was  forseen  by  some 
analysts.  Their  predictions,  which  were  in 
some  instances  quite  specific,  were  brushed 
aside  as  being  far-fetched.  These  predictions 


were  based  on  the  view  I  have  stated,  that 
the  Soviets  would  use  arms  control  to  Im- 
prove their  relative  advantage. 

The  part  of  the  1972  agreement  that  is 
perhaps  Its  apogee  of  ambiguity  is  the  10- 
15%  limitation  on  Increases  in  silo  size.  An 
tncreeise  of  10-15%  (meaning  in  effect  15%) 
could  refer  to  1)  silo  depth,  2)  silo  diameter, 
3)  silo  volume.  The  difference  In  the  volume 
of  the  missile  that  it  could  hold  (which  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  difference  between 
a  light  and  heavy  missile  of  which  we  made 
so  much)  would  be,  respectively,  1)  15%,  2) 
32%.  3)  52%.  The  background  to  the  negoti- 
ations makes  It  clear  that  an  Increase  of 
15%  In  one  dimension  or  the  other  would 
be  permitted  but  not  both.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  said  that  he  would  consider 
It  a  violation  of  the  agreement  If  the  Soviets 
were  to  increase  both  dimensions:  "In  no 
case  would  It  be  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  retrofit  their  SS-11  silos  with  a  new  sig- 
nificantly larger  missile  .  .  ."  The  Soviets 
have  had  a  different  understanding,  one  that 
is  compatible  with  their  vigorous  efforts  to 
replace  old  light  missiles  with  new  bigger 
ones. 

Despite  the  ambiguity  In  the  constraint 
the  Soviets  have  certainly  violated  the  spirit 
of  the  Interim  Accord  with  this  program. 
They  have  also  violated  the  letter  of  the 
agreement  as  It  was  described  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  Its  approval. 

A  more  recent  example  of  confusion  at  the 
summit  is  in  the  ambiguity  I  have  discussed 
in  the  limitation  on  air  launched  missiles 
at  Vladivostok.  By  falling  to  distinguish  be- 
tween ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  at  Vladi- 
vostok, the  Soviets  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  try  to  eliminate  or  restrict  the 
U.S.  cruise  missile  program.  Moreover,  some 
confusion  apparently  existed  In  the  minds  of 
our  negotiators  which  could  have  resulted  in 
the  range  constraint  being  greater  by  a  fac- 
tor of  two  ( depending  on  whether  kilometers, 
statute  miles  or  nautical  miles  were  used). 

The  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  press  ahead 
with  vigorous  programs  which  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  our  understanding  of  what  was  de- 
cided at  SALT  I  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  limitations  which 
have  been  adopted  and  of  the  verification 
measures.  There  seems  to  be  two  positions 
that  one  might  adopt:  either  our  negotiators 
have  formulated  the  agreement  so  ambigu- 
ously that  the  Soviets  are  not  significantly 
constrained  In  what  they  may  do,  or  they  are 
violating  the  agreement — or  both.  Either  way 
It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  iierformance. 

A  contributing  cause  to  these  defects  has 
also  been  the  extraordinary  secrecy  with 
which  the  negotiations  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  start.  I  believe  In  the  need  for  se- 
crecy and  I  am  not  arguing  for  open  cove- 
nants openly  arrived  at.  However,  the  ob- 
vious exclusion  of  much  of  the  government 
that  has  statutory  responsibility  for  U.S.  se- 
curity has  been  a  serious  error.  It  may  be.  as 
some  of  those  Involved  In  the  SALT  process 
aver,  that  the  bureaucracy  will  not  produce 
conceptual  breakthroughs  In  the  field  of 
arms  control.  But  the  exclusion  of  the  rele- 
vant parts  of  the  bureaucracy  from  Impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  SALT  process  seems  to 
have  contributed  to  the  generation  of  un- 
equal agreements  and  exploitable  ambigui- 
ties. 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  U.S.  NEGOTIATORS  TO  WRITE 
AGREEMENTS  SO  AS  TO  CONCEAL  DISAGREE- 
MENTS AND  TO  BE  PASSIVE  IN  THE  FACE  OP 
PROVOCATIONS 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle In  Commentary  Magazine,  entitled  "The 
United  States  In  Opposition,"  has  described 
the  profound  tendency  of  American  s{>okes- 
men  to  accept  passively,  even  supinely,  the 
most  outrageous  claims  and  assertions  of 
spokesmen  of  the  Third  World.  He  calls  for 
a  reversal  In  our  traditional  role,  for  an  in- 
crease in  candor  and  for  a  forthright  state- 
ment of  our  Interests. 


His  injunction  Is  needed  also  In  the  realm 
of  arms  control.  The  experience  of  the  Lao- 
tion  Accord  In  the  1960s,  of  International 
Control  Commissions  and  with  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty  fits  this  pattern.  SALT 
exhibits  a  similar  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  spokesmen.  Mr.  Moynlhan's  plea 
that  we  be  more  vigorous  In  defending  our 
Interests  with  respect  to  the  Third  World 
could  be  applied  with  even  greater  diligence 
to  the  more  serious  matter  of  our  interests 
as  they  relate  to  our  principal  adversary. 

IS    SALT    NECESSARY    FOR    DETENTE    OR    DETENTE 
FOR    SALT? 

When  the  disparities  In  SALT  are  pointed 
out,  some  U.S.  spokesmen  have  replied  that 
the  alternative  Is  greatly  heightened  hostil- 
ity with  the  Soviet  Union,  an  unleashing  of 
an  unlimited  arms  race,  or  even  nuclear  war! 
Faced  with  that  alternative,  an  iinfavorabie 
SALT  agreement  would  seem  greatly  to  be 
preferred.  But  one  wonders  how  we  managed 
to  reduce  spending  on  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  arms  so  much  before  SALT.  Evi- 
dently we  have  always  had  detente.  Or  may- 
be the  given  alternative  posed  Is  false. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  regard  skep- 
tically the  benefits  we  have  derived  from 
detente,  for  example  in  S.E.  Asia  or  In  the 
Middle  East  or  in  grain  transactions  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  asked  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  accomplishments  of  SALT. 
This  is  held  to  be  the  premier  accomplish- 
ment of  detente.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  others 
must  be  very  modest  accomplishments 
indeed. 

WHAT   SHOULD   CONGRESS    DO? 

It  is  evident  that  the  Vladivostok  accord 
does  not  promise  to  produce  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment or  treaty  which  will  satisfy  P.L.  92-448, 
passed  after  SALT  I,  which  requires  that 
future  agreements  not  leave  the  U.S.  in  an 
Inferior  position  with  respect  to  Interconti- 
nental strategic  forces.  The  Congress  should 
stick  on  this  position.  This  means  refusing 
to  endorse  an  agreement  that: 

V.  Prevents  the  U.S.  from  building  large 
missiles  of  the  type  the  Soviets  have,  and 
that  gives  the  Soviets  an  advantage  In  throw- 
weight  and  the  potential  of  a  large  advan- 
tage in  warheads.  I  would  think  we  should 
build  such  missiles  and  I  am  not  In  favor 
of  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  trying  to 
redress  the  throwweight  disparity,  but  the 
future  Is  uncertain  and  we  should  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  In  the  future.  An 
agreement  of  the  proposed  duration  of  SALT 
should  not  condemn  us  to  an  Inevitably  In- 
ferior position. 

2.  Excludes  manned  Soviet  bombers  ob- 
viously capable  of  attacking  the  continental 
U.S.  such  as  Backfire  (and  also  Badger)  while 
comparable  U.S.  bombers  are  counted  In  the 
agreement.  The  exclusion  of  Backfire  In  par- 
ticular would  make  a  travesty  of  the  entire 
agreement  and  transfer  It  from  one  of  equal 
aggregates  at  the  2400  level  to  one  of  unequal 
aggregates  at  whatever  superior  level  the 
Soviets  choose. 

3.  Limits  cruise  missiles,  whether  air,  sea, 
or  land-based.  This  Is  a  technology  that 
promises  to  help  move  capabilities  away  from 
largo  scale  indiscriminate  character  to  more 
precise,  discriminate  and  stable  character, 
and  toward  the  substitution  of  non-nuclear 
for  nuclear  weapons  In  some  case.  It  should 
be  encouraged,  not  limited. 

4.  Is  dependent  on  behavior  which  is  not 
reliably  monitorable  by  national  technical 
means.  Secretary  Kissinger's  coimtlng  rule  on 
MIRVed  missiles  Is  a  sound  one;  alternatives 
that  might  be  proposed  should  be  viewed  crit- 
ically and  with  skepticism.  In  addition,  lim- 
its on  cruise  missiles  or  on  land  mobile  bal- 
listic missiles  which  are  obviously  unverl- 
fiable  or  subject  to  large  uncertainties  should 
not  be  accepted. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  the  Congress  comes  to 
recognize  the  basic  defects  of  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations: the  obsessive  secrecy,  the  summitry 
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uncontrolled  by  other  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  concentration  on  short  term,  large- 
ly Illusory  political  benefits  at  the  expense 
of  essential  elements  of  our  military  capabil- 
ity. There  Is  an  important  role  here  for  con- 
tinuing Congressional  oversight. 

T'ESTIMONT  OF  JOHN  M.  DETJTCH 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
my  name  Is  John  M.  Deutch;  my  residence  Is 
in  Lexington,  Massachusetts.  I  am  a  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  M.I.T.  and  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Science  Board  and  the  Army 
Scientific  Advisory  Panel.  Today  I  am  ap- 
pearing as  a  private  citizen.  The  opinions  I 
express  are  my  own  and  should  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  M.I.T.  or  any  DoD  group.  With 
the  Chairman's  permission  I  will  summarize 
my  prepared  statement  which  I  also  submit 
for  the  record. 

I  have  been  asked  to  express  my  views  on 
the  Implications  of  U.S.  defense  R&D  for  in- 
ternational security  and  arms  control,  in 
particular  the  recent  Vladivostok  accord.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views 
since  I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  about  this  important  subject. 
My  position  Is  that  prudent  concern  for 
national  security  requires  an  aggressive  and 
substantial  R&D  effort.  This  position  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  technological  competition 
is  not  the  cause,  but  rather  the  Inevitable 
consequence  of  deeper  political  division.  The 
admission  of  the  existence  of  this  competition 
does  not  dictate  the  outcome  or  pace  of  tech- 
nological Innovation  nor  does  it  uniquely 
determine  our  military  posture  or  strategic 
policy.  New  technology  presents  a  multitude 
of  choices.  Our  problem  Is  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  these  choices  and  then  to 
exploit  those  technical  opportunities  that 
best  contribute  to  world  security  and  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 

I  am  not  advocating  mindless  adoption 
of  new  technologies  or  limitless  expenditures 
on  defense  RDT&E.  Rather  I  am  urging 
recognition  of  the  reality  of  technological 
competition.  This  competition  will  continue 
as  long  as  fundamental  divergent  alms  per- 
sist between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  competition  Is  not  new — it  has  been  with 
us  for  over  two  decades,  requiring  a  continual 
restructuring  and  redeployment  of  our  mili- 
tary forces.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  emphasis 
on  qualitative  technical  Improvements  has 
been  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice.  We  have 
emphasized  'quality'  rather  than  'quantity' 
In  our  weapon  systems  because  of  our  vast 
technical  base.  Had  we  chosen  not  to  empha- 
size 'quality  imdoubtedly  we  would  have 
been  forced  to  compensate  by  acquiring  a 
large  number  of  systems,  presumably  at  an 
even  greater  resource  cost. 

A  U.S.  advantage  In  deployed  technology 
is  Important  because  of  differences  between 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  political  systems.  In  this 
country  there  Is  public  discussion  of  pro- 
jected force  improvements  through  Con- 
gressional testimony,  etc.  that  permits  the 
Soviets  to  project  our  likely  future  mUltary 
capabUltles.  Qn  the  other  hand  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  penetrate  the  secretive  So- 
viet society  to  learn  what  capabilities  they 
Me  planning  to  deploy — In  fact  many  enig- 
mas exist  about  the  Soviet  R&D  program. 
Since  substantial  lead  times,  at  least  five  to 
ten  years,  are  required  to  field  a  system  that 
meets  a  new  threat.  It  Is  particularly  im- 
portant that  we  maintain  the  abUlty  to  adapt 
our  forces. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  see 
arms  control  agreements  go  beyond  force 
limitations  and  restrain  technical  Innova- 
tion and  competition. 

However,  controlling  technology  by  agree- 
ment Is  unlikely  to  be  effective  so  long  as 
„^  *°^ersary  relationship  exists.  More  im- 
portant, constraining  technological  change 
may  not  be  m  the  U.S.  interests. 
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Aspects  of  the  recent  Vladivostok  accord 
and  the  earlier  interim  agreement  suggest 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  tech- 
nology in  the  context  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  designed  primarily  to  control 
numbers  of  systems.  First  one  finds  provi- 
sions that  emerge  from  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess which  Ignore  technical  fact.  An  example 
is  provided  In  the  Vladivostok  accord  by  the 
speculated  exclusion  of  Backfire  bombers 
from  the  Soviet  strategic  bomber  totals,  al- 
though any  reasonable  definition  of  a  heavy 
bomber  would  ruggest  the  inclusion  of  this 
system.  Second  one  finds  provisions  that  ap- 
pear to  assume  that  technology  will  stand 
still.  For  example,  the  1972  ABM  treaty  pro- 
hibits the  construction  of  new  systems  that 
provide  "a  base  for  a  nationwide  ABM  sys- 
tem." President  Nixon  in  June  1972  commu- 
nicated to  Congress  (HR  Document  No.  92- 
311)  "This  (Article  1(2) )  would,  for  example, 
prohibit  the  construction  of  ABM  radars,  or 
even  ABM-capable  radars,  deployed  for  other 
purposes  that  could  provide  a  base  for  a 
nationwide  ABM  system."  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  Soviets  are  continuing  the 
aggressive  expansion  of  their  air  defense  sys- 
tem including  the  Introduction  of  new  radars 
that  may  have  significant  antlbalUstlc  missile 
capability.  Whether  by  accident  or  design. 
Improved  technology  has  Increasingly  blurred 
the  distinction  between  ABM  and  antiair- 
craft radars.  This  presents  the  problem  of 
what  should  be  done  to  respond  to  a  tech- 
nological initiative  that  appears  to  infringe 
on  one  aspect  of  the  agreement.  One  can 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  (Article  XV),  ap- 
peal to  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion (Article  XIII)  or,  perhaps  most  likely, 
undertake  compensating  technical  steps 
within  the  limitations  established  by  the 
treaty. 

A  third  difficulty  In  reconciling  arms  con- 
trol agreements  and  technological  change  Is 
that  other  technical  possibilities  are  not  ap- 
parently sufficiently  appreciated.  A  vivid  ex- 
ample is  provided  by  the  "common  under- 
standing" of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  the 
limitation  on  increased  silo  size  which  does 
not  take  Into  account  the  possibility  of  'cold' 
launch.  Even  the  definition  of  silo  'size'  Is 
not  technically  precise.  The  fourth  and  final 
difficulty  is  the  substantial  ambiguity,  from 
the  technical  viewpoint,  that  remains  In 
arms  control  agreements.  It  may  be  that  this 
ambiguity  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
to  reach  agreement;  however.  It  makes  any 
assessment  of  an  agreement  most  uncertain. 
That  difficulty  Is  apparent  with  the  Vladi- 
vostok accord  where,  after  over  six  months, 
there  still  does  not  exist  an  authoritative, 
public  Interpretation  of  the  proposed  terms 
of  the  agreement.  Precise  clarification  is  re- 
quired for  many  provisions.  Including  those 
that  apply  to  air  launched  ballistic  missiles; 
cruise  missiles  that  can  be  deployed  In  land, 
sea,  or  air  based  modes;  conversion  of  older 
ICBM's  etc. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  difficulties 
pertaining  to  agreements  that  seek  to  con- 
trol force  levels  through  limitations  on  num- 
bers of  systems.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  advocate  curbs  on  qualitative  force  im- 
provements as  well,  either  through  agree- 
ments or  by  unilateral  restraint. 

The  proponents  of  this  position  place  be- 
fore us  the  specter  of  a  'qualitative'  as  op- 
posed to  a  'quantitative'  arms  race  and  urge 
that  we  constrain  the  process  of  technical  in- 
novation itself.  Prominent  suggestions  In- 
clude: agreed  limitations  on  the  ntimber  of 
strategic  ballistic  missile  flight  tests  which 
each  side  could  conduct  every  year  and  ces- 
sation of  development  efforts  to  Improve  re- 
entry vehicle  yield  and  accuracy. 

Proposals  to  constrain  technical  innova- 
tion raise  many  complex  issues  which  de- 
serve the  most  serious  scrutiny.  Our  posi- 
tion on  these  issues  will  in  large  measure  de- 
termine our  attitude  toward  future  arms 
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limitation  agreements  and  our  perception  of 
their  impact  on  International  security. 

The  following  arguments  have  been  pre- 
sented in  support  of  the  view  that  the  U.S. 
should  reduce  its  efforts  to  achieve  techni- 
cal innovation: 

(1)  Technical  itmovatlon  inevitably  re- 
sults In  higher  force  levels  and  larger 
budgets.  The  effort  to  achieve  technical  in- 
novations wastes  resources  because  we  are  on 
a  technical  'plateau'  and  force  Improvements 
cannot  significantly  affect  the  military  bal- 
ance. 

(2)  Technical  Innovation  in  strategic 
forces  Introduces  Instability  in  the  nuclear 
balance. 

(3)  Technical  innovation  leads  to  a  futile 
and  expensive  qualitative  arms  race  where 
the  'Improvements'  Introduced  by  one  ad- 
versary are  Immediately  met  by  measures  in- 
troduced by  the  other  side. 

(4)  Technical  Innovation  Is  to  be  avoided 
because  of  the  bureaucratic  tendency  to  con- 
vert too  many  R&D  projects  into  vastly  ex- 
pensive operational  systems. 

These  propositions  may  not  always  be  false 
but  they  are  certainly  not  generally  true.  It  Is 
somewhat  Ironic,  and  evidence  of  the  con- 
fused state  of  the  debate  on  thl:;  issue  of 
controlling  military  technology,  that  several 
of  the  propositions  are  mutually  inconsist- 
ent. Here  is  not  the  place  to  present  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  these  arguments.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  evidence  can  be  drawn  from  recent 
history  to  argue  strongly  against  the  above 
propositions.  There  has  not  been  an  explo- 
sive Increase  In  expenditures,  measured  in 
real  terms,  for  strategic  forces.  U.S.  ex- 
penditures, at  least,  have  declined  over  the 
past  decade.  Moreover,  many  of  the  techni- 
cal Innovations,  particularly  thOF;e  bearing 
on  the  control  and  security  of  forces,  e.g., 
fall  safe  devices  and  hardening,  have  been  ef- 
fective and  have  contributed  to  a  more  stable 
nuclear  balance. 

The  argument  that  institutional  pressures 
generally  favor  unjustified  technical  innova- 
tion Is  particularly  questionable.  Studies  of 
bureaucratic  behavior  suggest  precisely  the 
opposite — organizational  resistance  to  inno- 
vations because  Innovations  almost  always 
require  changes  In  established  operations. 
Furthermore,  there  Is  the  ever  present  budget 
officer  for  which  'new'  Is  synonymous  with 
'expensive'  and  hence  bad.  This  notion  of 
bureaucratic  pressure  for  technical  innova- 
tion Is  an  understandable  generalization  for 
those  who  Judge  that  there  has  been  exces- 
sive and  unjustified  adoption  of  new  and  ex- 
pensive technology.  There  Is  certainly  room 
for  legitimate  differences  among  responsible 
and  Informed  persons  of  good  intention  on 
the  advisability  of  adopting  a  new  system  or 
technology.  But  these  difference.?  should  not 
necessarily  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  en- 
tire DoD  R&D  process  is  misguided. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  surprisingly  little 
knowledge  and  even  substantial  misunder- 
standing about  the  Defense  Department's 
philosophy,  strategy,  and  management  of 
mUltary  R&D.  In  fact,  high-rank  Individ- 
uals who  have  had  responsibility  for  defense 
R&D  in  this  and  prior  administrations  (at 
least  as  far  back  as  1960)  seem  to  have  held 
objectives  and  attitudes  that  are  both  sen- 
sible and  surprisingly  similar.  I  refer  here 
to  objectives  and  attitudes  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  managing  technology,  not  attitudes 
toward  specific  systems.  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  the  process  has  always  been  ef- 
ficient or  that  I  have  agreed  with  every  deci- 
sion. Rather  I  am  emphasizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  first  understanding  our  military 
R&D  strategy  and  the  process  by  which 
weapons  acquisition  decisions  are  made,  and 
then  affording  them  a  thoughtful  and  re- 
sponsible appraisal. 

The  posture  statement  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  pre- 
sented In  support  of  the  FY  76  DoD  pro- 
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gram  for  RDT&E,  explicitly  sets  forth  the 
present  U.S.  strategy  toward  military  R&D. 
Some  important  principles  are  stated  that 
bear  on  the  subject  matter  of  these  hear- 
ings. First,  the  R&D  program  Is  constrained 
by  resource  limitations.  The  RDT&E  budget 
request  does  not  permit  the  adoption  of  all 
possible  technological  Initiatives.  The  pro- 
posed program  reflects  necessary  choices 
among  technical  development  alternatives 
not  automatic  pursuit  of  all  R&D  opportuni- 
ties. Second,  an  explicit  conceptual  distinc- 
tion Is  made  between  Group  One  programs  j 
which  account  for  approximately  40%  of  the 
FT  76  budget  request  of  $10.2B  and  Group 
Two  programs.  The  primary  objective  of 
Group  One  programs  is  to  demonstrate  tech- 
nical options  that  might  be  adopted;  a  sec- 
ondary objective  ts  to  insure  against  tech- 
nical surprise  by  our  adversaries.  The  ob- 
jective of  Group  Two  programs  is  the  full 
scale  engineering  development  for  those  sys- 
tems for  which  deployment  is  Intended,  e.g . 
B-1,  AEGIS,  Trident.  Third  an  elaborate 
formal  process  has  been  established  through 
the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review 
Council  (DSARC)  to  review  programs  at  the 
point  of  transition  from  Group  I  to  Group 
n.  Obviously  it  is  at  this  point  that  a  cru- 
cial commitment  begins.  Certainly  the  pres- 
ent process  is  Intended  to  raise  the  same 
critical  questions  with  regard  to  a  new  sys- 
tem or  technology  that  are  raised  by  those 
most  vocally  concerned  with  the  qualitative 
arms  race. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  debate  whether 
decisions  made  at  this  crucial  transition 
point  have  been  wrong.  Perhaps  the  DSARC 
process  should  be  modified  or  strengthened. 
However.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  process,  namely  the  Group  I 
program.  In  my  Judgment  it  is  this  stage 
of  the  R&D  process  that  is  most  crucial 
to  our  national  security.  These  programs 
create  technological  options  without  imply- 
ing an  afllrmatlve  deployment  decision. 
Skepticism  about  the  wisdom  of  deploying 
particular  systems  should  not  be  translated 
Into  opposition  to  the  process  of  creating 
technological  options.  The  latter  process  is 
more  fundamental  to  our  continued  strength 
since  it  assures  us  the  ability.  In  the  future. 
to  select  the  weapon  systems  and  force  pos- 
tures that  are  required  for  international 
security. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  initiatives  we 
take  to  open  technological  options  should 
be  restricted  by  International  agreement  or 
unilateral  action.  International  agreements 
that  control  this  type  of  technological  com- 
petition are  unlikely  to  be  effective  and  It 
certainly  will  prove  difficult  to  verify  com- 
pliance. More  important,  constraints  on  our 
freedom  to  undertake  technological  initia- 
tives are  not  in  our  interest.  As  the  Soviets 
continue  to  expend  vast  resources  on  force 
modernization  and  R&D.  the  technological 
competition  becomes  of  progressively  greater 
importance  to  the  U.S.  New  technology,  if 
wisely  selected  and  controlled,  will  permit  us 
to  maintain  an  eflfectlve  defense  posture  at  ■ 
politically  acceptable  budget  levels. 


PRESCOTT  COLLEGE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  column  by  Ronald  Groldf  arb  describing 
the  problems  at  Prescott  College  in  my 
State. 

The  fate  of  Prescott  College  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  of  this  beautiful 
small  city  in  central  Arizona.  This  col- 
lege was  launched  with  great  hopes  that 
it  would  provide  a  special  atmosphere 
for  students  to  acquire  a  quality  educa- 
tion. As  Mr.  Croldfarb  indicates  in  the 
article,  there  is  no  better  setting  in  the 


world  for  students  to  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  our 
beautiful  land. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tragic  that  this 
institution  has  been  put  through  such 
an  ordeal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Prescott  Experience 
(By  RonEild  Goldfarb) 

A  college  is  fighting  for  its  life. 

Since  1966,  Prescott  College  has  conducted 
an  experiment  in  higher  education  in  Pres- 
cott, Ariz.,  100  miles  north  of  Phoenix,  a 
mUe  high  In  the  craggy  Arizona  mountains. 
Until  a  few  months  ago  when  it  went  into 
bankruptcy,  Prescott  was  simply  a  somewhat 
unconventional  institution  with  450  stu- 
dents; what  remains,  the  Prescott  Center  for 
Alternative  Education,  is  an  enigma. 

The  modest  campus  and  buUdings  on  620 
acres  of  rugged,  open  countryside  seven 
miles  outside  of  town  are  closed.  The  facili- 
ties of  a  small  community  college,  Yavapai, 
are  used  on  weekends  and  free  hours.  How- 
ever, though  the  college  has  been  counted 
out  by  most  observers,  all  but  one  of  the 
faculty  members  have  remained:  Some  are 
collecting  unemployment  insvu-ance;  all  are 
barely  sustaining  themselves.  For  this  se- 
mester the  center  is  accredited.  About  200 
of  the  class  of  480  returned  to  school  know- 
ing of  its  plight. 

The  problem  is  that  the  eight-year-old 
school  never  was  financed  soundly  or  admin- 
istered with  sophistication.  Facing  a  finan- 
cial crisis  late  last  year,  it  turned  to  a 
would-be  angel  whose  halo  proved  to  be 
tarnished.  A  few  weeks  ago,  while  the  Pres- 
cott Idea  was  well  and  soimd,  the  college 
itself  was  In  receivership. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  Program 
sends  individuals  from  its  roster  of  60  pro- 
fessionals, businessmen,  former  government 
offlciaUi  and  social  activist  to  more  than  60 
liberal  arts  colleges  around  the  country  for 
one-week  periods.  The  idea  is  to  get  men  and 
women  active  in  "the  real  world"  before 
high  quality  students  in  good  but  out-of- 
the-way  locations  that  lack  access  to  non- 
academic  thinkers.  As  a  Wilson  Fellow,  I 
asked  to  go  to  Prescott  on  one  of  my  visits. 
The  Utile  I  had  read  and  heard  of  this  ex- 
perimental college  intrigued  me;  a  chance 
for  a  look  at  Arizona  country  was  appealing. 

One  senses  immediately  that  this  is  an 
unusual  institution.  Its  uniqueness  is  diffi- 
cult to  define,  but  there  are  some  distinctive 
characteristics. 

Formal  examinations,  grades,  curriculum 
are  de-emphasized.  The  student-to-faculty 
ratio  is  9-1,  and  relationships  are  often  close 
and  personal.  Many  former  students  stay  on 
to  work  at  the  college.  Current  students  are 
serious  and  specific  about  their  reasons  for 
being  there — and  proud  of  them.  The  stu- 
dent body  comes  from  all  over  the  United 
States;  most  are  white  middle  class.  Intel- 
ligent young  men  and  women. 

The  school's  curriculum  Is  intimately 
related  to  the  Outward  Bound  program.  En- 
tering freshmen  are  immediately  sent  off 
for  several  weeks  in  the  wilderness  where 
they  encounter  the  variety  and  challenge  of 
nature,  discover  some  of  their  own  {jersonal 
limitations  and  abilities.  This  approach  con- 
tinues through  the  students'  college  careers 
with  extensive  opportunities  for  backpack- 
ing, mountain  and  rock  climbing,  kayaking 
and  hiking  all  over  the  dramatically  rugged 
Southwest. 

But  this  is  not  a  school  only  for  the  out- 
door person.  Related  to  the  Outward  Bound 
approach  is  what  the  Prescott  faculty  mem- 
bers refer  to  as  their  "experimental"  method 
of  teaching.  It  Is  no  more  than  a  heavy  dose 
of  learning  by  doing.  Geology  students  do 


not  learn  their  geology  In  classrooms  or  from 
books  alone;  they  tramp  around  the  bottom 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  trek  across  the  desert 
and  climb  and  camp  on  the  mountains,  aa 
well.  One  student  told  about  spending  sev- 
eral months  in  Thailand  where  her  religion 
class  studied  Buddhism.  Students  in  th« 
anthropology  course  are  building  adobe 
houses,  developing  solar  beating  systems 
and  producing  an  oral  history  while  living 
with  families  of  an  almost  deserted  Arizona 
mining  strip.  Other  students  have  worked 
for  power  companies,  banks,  social  welfart 
and  public  Interest  organizations  in  Jobs 
relevant  to  their  courses  of  study. 

Related  to  both  these  approaches  is  an 
acute  awareness  of  the  environment.  All  is- 
sues are  assessed — in  classrooms,  on  field 
trips,  in  private  conversations — on  the  baBls 
of  the  Impact  upon  the  environment.  It  is 
not  a  coincidence  that  the  college  is  where 
it  is;  one  could  envision  other  models,  else- 
where, but  the  Prescott  program  is  especially 
appropriate  in  natural,  outdoor  environ- 
ments. 

The  accessibility  as  well  as  the  extraordi- 
nary variety  and  picturesque  appeal  of  the 
nearby  Arizona  wilderness  Is  remarkable. 
During  one  week  of  attendance  at  the  col- 
lege, in  addition  to  attending  classes  we 
meandered  over  the  rocks  at  the  Granite 
Dells,  hiked  in  the  National  Forest,  visited  a 
faculty  member's  remote  mountainside  farm 
where  he  holds  his  classes,  climbed  Thumb 
Butte,  panned  for  gold  with  the  college  presi- 
dent and  searched  out  Indian  arrowheads 
and  pot  shards  that  were  1,000  years  old. 
Each  excursion  Involved  less  than  a  half- 
hour  drive  from  the  Hassayampa  Inn  where 
we  were  quartered  and  the  new  college  has 
its  few  offices  and  classrooms.  After  a  few 
days,  our  city-slicker  children  who  were 
with  us  could  tell  the  difference  between 
prickly  pear  and  beaver  tall  cactus.  Even  I 
could  Identify  the  Juniper,  manzanlta  and 
numerous  other  local  fauna. 

Out  of  this  experience  comes  a  student 
body  that  seems  self-confident.  Independent, 
competent;  the  students  are  not  bookish  but 
they  are  worldly.  If  the  Prescott  graduate  U 
less  likely  to  gravitate  to  politics,  conven- 
tional commercial  occupations,  or  the  com- 
petition, or  to  seek  society's  secure  prizes, 
one  has  the  hunch  that  he  may  be  more 
likely  to  be  a  privately  satisfied,  individually 
responsible,  self-starting  citizen. 

If  a  fault  could  be  found  with  the  Prescott 
approach  it  lies  in  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  students  and  some  faculty  to  mini- 
mize the  arduous  basic  reading  and  study 
that  a  more  classical  education  program 
stresses  as  the  foundation  for  more  rumina- 
tive exercises  later.  The  Prescott  program  is 
not  right  for  everyone;  but  it  Is  perfect  for 
some  and  should  be  of  Interest  to  all  ob- 
servers of  the  American  system  of  higher 
education. 

Prescott  College  may  be  in  its  last  throes, 
or  it  may  have  rediscovered  Itself  and  be 
able  to  rise  from  Its  ashes,  stronger  and 
wiser.  If  the  outlook  Is  bleak,  the  spirits  are 
high.  There  Is  a  feeling  of  togetherness,  of 
a  community  working  out  a  difficult  and 
challenging  ordeal. 

.One  need  not  grasp  or  approve  of  it  all  to 
respect  the  venture  and  wish  those  at  Pres- 
cott well. 


My  10,  1975 
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EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP 
TRUST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  occa- 
sionally there  are  developments  which 
encourage  us  and  strengthen  our  confi- 
dence in  mankind  and  in  the  prospects 
for  our  society.  Such  an  event  has  recent- 
ly occurred  in  the  business  world  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  employees  of  a 
wholesale  plumbing  and  electrical  dis- 
tributor have  successfully  organized  an 


plan  and  borrowed  the  rest  to  purchase  the 
stock     from     Carl     Gardner     and     William 


"employee  stock  ownership  plan"  to  fl 

nance  their  Portland,  Oreg.,  firm.  ei-ocK    irom    uari    Gardner    and    wuiiam 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  Indi-    B^^Jon,  founders  of  the  company, 
cated  my  interest  in  the  "ESOP"  idea  and    „„I?,tv!°?.°  ^  ^'*iJ^"^  tax-free  dollars  from 
Congress  has  acted  in  several  ways  to    '^°Emn^""°^„*2H*''*  ^°'^; 
give 'appropriate  incentives  for  this'new     new"S"aT^berhrJ^LitL^d  ""Till 
concept  of  corporate  ownership.  Most  re-     United  states  for  years.  There  are  about  10 
cently,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975     in  Oregon. 

provides  significant  tax  benerits  for  Im-        ^"*  ^^^  ESOT  idea  is  a  relatively  new 
Dlementing  ESOP.  twist.  An  Albany  firm,  Albany  International 

The  employees  of  Gardner  and  Beedon 
in  Portland,  with  the  help  of  local  bank- 
ers, were  able  to  prevent  the  sale  of  their 
firm  by  establishing  an  employee  stock 


Industries,  Inc.  a  manufacturer  of  sawmill 
equipment,  set  up  such  a  plan  last  fall,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  in  the  state. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  passed  by  Congress 
earlier  this  year  encouraged  the  growth  of 


luui  uj   i.ou«k/iioiiiiiB  oil  ciiipiuycts  SKJCK  earner   tnis  year  encouraged  the  growth  of  """"="  oLaies  loaay,  urges  the  Congress  ti 

ownership  trust.  Using  borrowed  funds  ESOTs  by  cutting  tax  payments.  disapprove  the  HEW  Pinal  Title  EX  Regula 

and  money  from  their  profitsharing  plan,  ^'^^  °^  *^®  ^^'i  advantages  of  ESOT's  is  ^^°'^.  implementing  the  Education   Amend 

thpv   vL'Pro    nhlp    fr^    nnrf.hQca    tv.<»    „^^  tl^a*  •*  "gets  more  productivitv  out  or  vunrv.  i^ents  of   1972  Prohibiting  Kat   nic^..<.«i^. 


and  money  from  their  profitsharing  plan, 
they  were  able  to  purchase  the  com- 
pany's stock  and  establish  a  trust  which 
will  use  company  earnings  to  repay  the 
loan.  Ultimately,  the  employees  will  fully 
own  the  company  and  will  have  individ- 
ual assets  for  their  own  retirement. 
Meanwhile,  they  will  have  a  strong  mo- 
tivation to  see  the  firm  grow  and  prosper 
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that.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Schlafly's  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
inent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    on    the    HEW    Regulation    on 

NONDISCRIMINATION    ON    THE    BaSIS    OP    SEX 

By   Phyllis   Schlatly,   National   Chair- 
man, National  Committee  To  Stop  ERA 
The  National  Committee  to  Stop  ERA   the 
most  successful  woman's  organization  in  the 
United  Slates  today,  urges  the  Congress  to 
disapprove  the  HEW  Pinal  Title  DC  Regula- 


trend  toward  corporate  bigness  and  im- 
personality, only  surpassed  by  the  growth 
of  Government.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
pleased  with  steps  in  the  other  direction, 
as  represented  by  ESOP. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Congress  has 
already  provided  the  incentive  for  com- 
panies to  adopt  this  concept.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  private  sector  to  learn  more 
about  the  idea  and  adopt  it  where  pos- 
sible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Portland  Oregonian  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Legal  Device  Aros  Worker  Takeover 
op  Firm 
(By  Donald  J.  Sorensen) 
A  revolutionary  shift  In  corporate  owner- 
ship has  provided  a  new  lift  to  a  28-year-oId 
Portland  company,  given  employes  an  added 
incentive  and  kept  the  firm  In  local  hands 
when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  sold  to  other 
Interests. 

A  new  device  called  ESOT  (Employe  Stock 
Ownership  Trust)  was  the  vehicle  used  by 
employes  to  buy  Gardner  &  Beedon  Co..  a 
Wholesale  plumbing  and  electrical  distributor 
that  serves  the  Northwest. 

Executive  Vice  Presiednt  Stan  Weichman 
and  Vice  President  Bud  Taylor  exude  en- 
thuslasm  when  they  talk  about  the  new 
setup. 

"We  knew  the  owners  were  planning  to  seU 
Oie  company,"  Weichman  said,  "then  we 
hewd  about  ESOT  and  wondered  If  we 
couidnt   work   something   out." 

hl'J^^^i  *"'"  '^*y'°''  ^«*«d-  "tlie  employes 
had  put  a  lot  of  effort  Into  the  company 
and  we  felt  we  could  so  something  about 
th..  '^  *  meeting  with  employes  and 

ttey  were  enthused  about  the  posslbUity 
of  buying  the  company."  p^ooiuuity 

wn^i?®  *r°'  "^°°^  ^*^  President  Al  Turk. 

Natlon^rT,  ^i*'!"  "^^^  *^«  ^^^-^s  *°d  First 
cnrn^  ^  Bank  to  acquire  all  stock  In  the 
company,  with  about  50  employes  as  owners, 
bai^''  T^f  ^"^^.^   °®''  concept  for   the 

S;d  J^Jfi  ^'^^  "*°*  **^®  1°*°  Officers 
^k^  long  hours  to  get  it  going.  Then  It 

toeet V  »oi*i*'°''  ^^^  *^*°  ^^^^  months 
own'  tU  fim  ""*  °"'  '''"'  "^^^  *b«  ^'^Ploye" 


that  it  "gets  more  productivity  out  of  work- 
ers," Taylor  said,  because  growth  of  the  com- 
pany is  linked  to  their  work.  One  report 
said,  "It  can  moderate  wage  demands  and 
relieve  workers'  alienation  on  the  job." 

Employes  in  ESOT's  often  have  a  profitable 
future.  Once  the  loan  is  paid  off  by  the  trust, 
they  own  a  nice  nest  egg  in  company  stock 
and    will    have    a   say   in    company    affairs. 

Taylor  said,   "This  is  a  self-perpetuatlne 


It  has   been    distressing   to   note    the     fyJ^^^l.f^'^lJ"^^^  *^  *  self-perpetuatlng     ]^''-^res  to  reject  E.R.A.,  while  only  one  nar- 
.„d  toward  corporate  bfgnea.  Z  to!    Zi^yT^.^L^'"^' S^''^''":.-""    Kl '^ r,'' ■2rJ!5''il'"';il."'-'« 


ments  of  1972  Prohibiting  Sex  Discrimina- 
tion in  Education.  We  believe  that  our  orga- 
nization faithfully  represents  the  big  major- 
ity of  American  women,  and  we  have  a  16- 
itself  ^^'^°^^  during  1975  that  speaks  for 

Starting  late  in  the  game  of  ratification  of 

mlf???^****  ^^'^^'■^^  ^"*'  R'Khts  Amend- 
ment, this  year  we  persuaded  16  state  leels- 
latures  to  reject  E.R.A.,  while  only  one  nar- 


employes   will   still   own   the   company.' 

Another  feature  Taylor  pointed  out  is  pre- 
vention of  takeovers  by  corporations  for  tax 
v(Tlte-offs.  "Sometimes  they  liquidate  the 
business  with  no  thought  for  the  employees." 
Gardner  &  Beedon  was  started  in  1947  by 
the  cofounders  on  $3,000.  It  grew  steadily 
through  the  years  Into  a  multi-million-dol- 
lar business.  It  has  branches  in  Springfield 
and  Bend  and  sales  this  year  are  expected 
to  reach  $13  million,  Weichman  said. 


E.R.A.  not  only  because  of  the  logical  and 
legal  arguments  we  presented,  but  more  espe- 
cially because  the  legislators  discovered  that 
the  women  of  their  districts  do  not  want  the 
doctrinaire  "gender-free"  equality  demanded 
by  the  women's  lib  radicals.  The  grassroots 
of  America  reject  the  notion  that  the  ma- 
pority  of  women  should  conform  to  the  stri- 
dent demands  of  the  militant  female  minor- 
ity We  prefer  the  American  constitutional 
system  to  the  disorderly  melee  of  the  Inter- 


■  »v,»^A.  v*o  luiiiiuu,  weicnman  saia.  o>si,era  lo  me  disorderly  melee  of  thp  intj.r 

In   1972,  Gardner  and  Beedon  sold  their     national  Women's  Year  gathering  in  Mexico 
stock  to  Continental  Western  Industries,  Inc.,     C"y-  Bamermg  in  Mexico 


a  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  company  that  had  ideas 
of  becoming  a  conglomerate.  It  ran  into  seri- 
ous financial  problems,  however,  and  Gardner 
and  Beedon  were  able  to  buy  back  the  com- 
pany late  last  year. 

They  were  ready  to  retire  from  the  busi- 
ness and  were  considering  selling  to  an  out- 
of-town  company  when  the  employes  stepped 
In  with  the  ESOT  Idea.  "This  way,"  Tay- 
lor added,  "the  employes  retain  the  com- 
pany by  use  of  bank  money  and  It  is  a  way 
for  the  previous  owners  to  get  out  and  get 
something  out  of  their  investment " 


WOMEN'S  VIEW  OP  HEW  SEX 
DISCRIMINATION  REGULATIONS 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Schlafly.  national  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Stop  ERA.  Mrs 
Schlafiy  has  made  a  careful  examinatlori 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  purport- 
ing to  Implement  title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972.  Her  conclu- 
sions are  most  interesting. 

Her  fine  statement  indicates  that  HEW 
Is  obviously  circumventing  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  process,  and  attempt- 
ing in  the  field  of  education  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  so-called  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  without  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  amendment.  The  inapproprl- 
ateness  of  such  action  Is  obvious  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  16  out  of  17  State  leg- 
islatures considering  ratification  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  this  year  have 
refused  to  ratify  it. 

Despite  this  growing  evidence  of  pub- 
lic disapproval  of  that  concept,  HEW  has 


We  urge  Congress  to  disapprove  the  new 
HEW  Regulation  on  sex  nondiscrimination 
because  it  is  wrong  and  hurtful,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice. 

THE  THEORY 

"™nZ%^)^  Regulation  is  based  on  the 
gender-free'  approach  demanded  by  the 
women  s  lib  militants.  It  is  dogma  of  the 
women  s  lib  radicals  that  there  really  is  no 
difference  between  men  and  women  (except 
the  sex  organs) ,  and  they  demand  that  every- 
thing touched  by  Federal  and  state  law  bu- 
reaucratic regulation,  the  educational' sys- 
tem and  public  funding  be  absolutely  "gen- 

fnl'STi  .^   *^**   "^"^^  *°^  f«'nales  have 
identical  treatment. 

This  dogma  demands  also  that  sex  be 
treated  as  a  "suspect"  classification,  just  as 
race  is  now  treated— so  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  government  (or  on  the  school, 
or  the  Industry,  etc.)  to  justify  any  difference 
of  treatment  between  the  sexes  at  any  time 

We  reject  the  "gender-free"  approach.  We 
believe  that  there  are  many  differences  be- 
Intft"?  ^""l^  ^"^  ^^°^'^'  *°'»  that  we  are 
f^h^,  ^  ^^^^  °^  ^*^'  regulations, 
schoo  s,  and  courts  reflect  these  differences 
and  allow  for  reasonable  differences  in  treat- 
ment that  reasonable  men  and  women  want 

We  reject  the  argument  that  sex  dlscrlml- 
ditJr'J!!,,  .y'**  be  treated  the  same  as  race 
dlscrlmtaatlon.  There  U  vastly  more  dif- 
ference between  a  man  and  a  woman  than 
there  Is  between  a  black  and  a  white,  and 
it  la  nonsense  to  adopt  a  legal  and  bureau- 
cratic attitude  that  pretends  that  those  dif- 
ferences do  not  exist.  Even  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  in  recent  and  relevant  cases 
through  1974,  recognized  that  "reasonable" 
differences  of  treatment  based  on  sex  by 
legislatures  and  by  educational  institutions 
are  Justified,  and  must  be  upheld  (unless 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  becomes  part 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution). 

2.  The  HEW  Regulation  is  based  on  an 
irrational  mandate  of  "equalltv  '  at  the  ex- 


EssentiaYiv    th«  continued  to  press  forward  with  regula-  ,';/"%  "^"^  «eguiation  is  based  on  an 
plan  was  chan^rt  t°™P*°lo  P'-oAt-sharing  tions  that  greatly  exceed  the  authority  i7n«°",  ,'"f.'''^**i  °'  •'equality '  at  the  ex- 
took  wme  $300^1  V  ""  .^°^-  '^^  *^«t  granted  to  that  Department  by  the  Con-  ?o?  .  J  ^h!.  "=*•  ^^^^llty  cannot  always  be 
some  $300,000  from  the  profit-sharing  gress.  Mrs.  Schlafl'y  takes 'ex'ceptlon^ to  l^TS  ^Zy^^i  iTwe'^^  ITS 
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equal  treatment  In  regard  to  taxes,  then 
everyone  would  pay  the  same  Income  tax, 
or  perhaps  the  same  rate  of  Income  tax, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  Income.  If  we 
had  absolutely  equal  treatment  In  regard 
to  Federal  spending  programs,  we  would  have 
to  eliminate  welfare,  low-income  housing 
benefits,  food  stamps,  and  a  hundred  other 
programs  designed  to  benefit  low-income 
citizens.  If  we  had  absolutely  equal  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  age,  then  17-year  olds, 
or  even  10-year  olds,  would  have  to  be  per- 
mitted to  vote,  and  we  would  have  to  elimi- 
nate Social  Security  unless  all  persons  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits. 

Our  legislatures,  our  administrative  de- 
partments, and  our  courts  have  always  had 
and  still  retain  the  discretion  to  make  rea- 
sonable differences  In  treatment  based  on 
age.  Income,  or  economic  situation.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  makes  no  sense  to  deprive  them 
of  the  ability  to  make  reasonable  differences 
based  on  sex  that  reasonable  men  and  women 
want. 

3.  The  HKW  Regulation  requires  "reverse 
dlscrUnlnation"  at  the  expense  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all.  The  two  theories  au-e  mu- 
tually exclusive.  The  HEW  Regulation  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  "group  rights"  take 
precedence  over  individual  rights,  and  that 
we  are  compelled  to  apply  "reverse  discrimi- 
nation" (called  "remedial  and  affirmative 
action").  In  order  to  compensate  some 
women  for  alleged  discriminations  in  the 
past  against  other  women.  WhUa  HEW  de- 
nies that  this  means  requiring  quotas,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  fallacy  of  "reverse  discrimination"  has 
been  aptly  illustrated  by  Professor  Sidney 
Hook.  No  one  woiild  argue,  he  said,  that 
because  many  years  ago,  blacks  and  women 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote,  we  should 
now  compensate  by  giving  them  an  extra 
vote  or  two,  or  by  barring  white  men  from 
voting  at  all. 

But  that  is  substantially  what  the  HEW 
Regulation  requires  in  the  educational  field 
When  it  demixnds  "affirmative  action"  to 
remedy  past  discrimination. 

We  support  equal  opportunity  for  individ- 
uals of  both  sexes.  We  reject  the  theories  of 
"reverse  discrimination"  and  "group  rights." 
It  does  no  good  for  the  woman  who  may 
have  been  discriminated  against  25  years  ago 
to  know  that  an  unqualified  woman  today 
receives  preferential  treatment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  qualified  man.  Only  the  vindictive 
radical  would  support  such  a  policy  of 
revenge. 

4.  The  HEW  Regiilation  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  uniformity  In  education,  rather 
than  diversity.  It  starts  from  the  premise 
that  all  educational  institutions  must  con- 
form to  Federally-determined  rules  about 
sex  discrimination. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  HEW  bureaucrats  can  do  a  better 
Job  or  a  fairer  Job  of  regulating  our  schools 
and  colleges  than  local  officials.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  to  prove  that  individuals  or 
women,  or  society  as  a  whole,  will  be  better 
off  under  a  uniform  system  enforced  by  the 
full  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  than 
they  would  be  under  a  free  and  competitive 
system,  under  local  control,  using  diverse 
methods  and  regulations.  It  Is  bard  to  see 
why  anyone  would  want  to  put  more 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies when  they  cannot  cope  Mrlth  the  prob- 
lems they  have  now. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  under  which  the  new 
HEW  Regulation  is  Issued,  were  Intended 
to  give  HEW  the  power  that  this  Regrulatlon 
assumes.  It  is  clear  that  it  goes  far  beyond 
what  Congress  Intended  by  the  law,  and  far 
beyond  the  clear  meaning  of  the  language 
In  the  law  itself,  especially  In  such  areas  as 
reverse  discrimination,  extracurrlCTilar  ac- 
tivities, athletics,  and  medical  beneflta. 


We  reject  the  theory  that  all  wisdom  and 
professional  skill  emanate  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  we  support  the  principle  of  leaving 
all  possible  control  and  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  local  school  and  college  officials, 
and  their  elected  boards. 

5.  The  HEW  Regulation  Is  based  on  the 
theory  that  our  schools  and  colleges  must  be 
neutral  as  between  morality  and  immorality, 
and  as  between  the  institution  of  the  family 
and  alternate  life-styles.  Thus,  Illegitimate 
babies  and  abortions  by  married  or  single 
mothers  must  be  accepted  as  normal  behavior 
for  both  students  and  teachers,  and  funded 
by  Federal  money. 

We  believe  that  our  educational  Institu- 
tions at  the  local  level  not  only  have  the 
right,  but  the  obligation,  to  set  minimum 
standards  of  moral  conduct.  We  believe  fur- 
ther that  schools  and  colleges  have  no  right 
to  use  our  public  money  to  promote  conduct 
that  is  offensive  to  the  religious  and  moral 
values  of  parents  and  taxpayers. 

THE    PRACTICAL    RESULT 

1.  The  HEW  Regulation  will  bring  arbitrary 
Federal  control  into  our  schools  and  col- 
leges to  a  degree  never  Intended  by  Congress 
or  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972. 

The  Education  Amendments  clearly  state 
that  the  ban  on  sex  discrimination  applies 
to  "any  education  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance."  With- 
out any  statutory  authority,  the  HEW  Reg- 
ulation expands  the  Federal  control  to  an 
enormous  additional  area  not  contemplated 
by  the  law.  The  HEW  Regulation  applies  "to 
each  education  program  or  activity  operated 
by  such  recipient  [school  or  college]  which 
receives  or  benefits  from  Federal  financial 
assistance."  (No.  86.11,  emphasis  added) 

The  italicized  words  show  how  HEW 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  law  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  extended  the  long  hand  of  Federal 
control  past  every  "education  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance," and  on  to  encompass  every  education 
program  or  activity  operated  by  a  school  or 
college  that  receives  Federal  assistance — 
whether  or  not  that  program  or  activity  it- 
self receives  Federal  assistance. 

Secondly,  HEW  extended  the  long  hand  of 
Federal  control  past  programs  'Tecelving" 
Federal  money,  and  on  to  encompass  pro- 
grams that  "benefit  from"  Federal  money — 
a  much,  much  broader  definition. 

Together,  these  changes  in  wording  have 
the  result  of  extending  HEW  control  over 
every  detail  of  the  day-to-day  functioning 
of  our  schools  and  colleges.  This  extension 
of  bureaucratic  power  was  not  authorized 
by  the  Education  Amendments,  and  con- 
stitutes a  grab  for  power  that  should  not  be 
permitted — unless  Congress  wants  to  grant 
total  power  over  education  to  HEW. 

One  clear  example  of  how  HEW  tried  to 
extend  Its  control  by  these  tricks  of  lan- 
guage is  the  fraternity/sorority  story. 

When  the  preliminary  HEW  Regulation  was 
Issued  on  June  18,  1974,  it  applied  its  ban 
on  sex  discrimination  to  fraternities  and 
sororities.  Since  most  fraternities  admit  only 
boys,  and  most  sororities  admit  only  girls, 
by  definition  they  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  In  late  1974,  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  specifically  exempting  from  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  and  from 
the  HEW  Regulation  fraternities,  sororities, 
YMCA,  YWCA,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Campflre  Girls,  and  Boys  Clubs.   (No.  86.14) 

HEW  had  to  accept  those  exceptions  from 
Its  Regulation  because  they  are  now  a  matter 
of  law.  But  in  the  1976  Regulation,  HEW  is 
bidding  for  total  control  over  all  other  extra- 
cturrlcular  and  non-education  activities  op- 
erated by  our  schools  and  colleges.  (#86.31) 
The  HEW  Regulation  assumes  Jurisdiction 
over  such  matters  as  housing,  dormitories. 
Intercollegiate   athletics,  rules  of  behavior 


and  appearance,  etc.,  and  arbitrarily  requires 
schools  and  colleges  to  have  identical  rules 
for  girls  and  boys. 

Thus,  if  schools  are  forbidden  under  the 
HEW  Regulation  to  "discriminate  against  any 
person  In  the  application  of  any  rules  of 
appearance,"  how  could  a  school  prescribe 
a  swim  suit  for  girls  that  would  cover  more 
parts  of  the  body  than  swim  suits  for  boys? 
Or  how  could  the  school  prescribe  a  different 
hair  length  for  girls  and  for  boys?  Schools 
would  not  be  able  to  set  different  dormitory 
regulations,  or  make  any  different  rvUes  for 
girls  and  boys  in  any  school-related  or  col- 
lege-related activity.  What  nonsense! 

The  entire  area  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
should  be  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
HEW  Regulation  because  they  are  not  "edu- 
cation" within  the  meaning  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  any  more  than  frater- 
nities and  sororities  are.  Physical  education 
classes  are  properly  considered  part  of  the 
education  process,  but  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics are  not.  Furthermore,  it  is  grossly  un- 
fair to  make  the  colleges  assume  the  financial 
burden  of  taking  moneys  out  of  their  budget 
to  balance,  or  even  partially  balance,  moneys 
spent  on  Income-producing  sports  which  are 
able  to  pay  their  own  way  by  gate  receipts. 
If  the  American  public  wants  to  pay  to  watch 
certain  athletic  contests,  that  should  be  their 
right.  But  who  Is  HEW  to  tell  us  that  we 
must  pay  taxes  to  finance  other  athletic 
contests  that  the  American  public  has  no 
Interest  in  watching? 

The  HEW  Regulation  Is  exceedingly  arbi- 
trary In  assuming  Federal  control  of  all  ath- 
letic programs.  It  specifies  that,  if  the  school 
or  college  "operates  or  sponsors  a  team  In 
a  particular  sport  for  members  of  one  sex 
but  operates  or  sponsors  no  such  team  for 
members  of  the  other  sex, .  . .  members  of  the 
excluded  sex  must  be  allowed  to  try-out  for 
the  team  offered  unless  the  sport  Involved 
Is  a  contact  sport."  (#86.41)  This  rule  would 
prohibit  a  school  from  balancing  athletic 
expenditures  by  offering  one  sport  for  boys 
and  a  different  sport  for  girls. 

A  good  example  of  the  result  of  such  an 
arbitrary  rule  was  what  happened  in  the  1976 
girls'  bowling  tournament  in  Illinois.  An  Illi- 
nois circuit  court  made  a  rule  similar  to  this 
one  In  the  HEW  Regulation.  The  Dixon  (Illi- 
nois) High  School  offered  football  for  boys, 
but  bowling  for  girls.  The  boys  decided  they 
would  take  advantage  of  the  court  ruling  and 
complete  for  places  on  the  girls'  bowling 
team.  Boys  won  four  out  of  five  places  on 
the  team.  Then,  at  the  I.H.S.A.  girls'  state 
championship  bowling  tournament  held  In 
Peoria,  Illinois,  in  February  1975,  the  Dixon 
boys  easily  walked  off  with  the  title.  Everyone 
was  angry  and  the  tournament  was  a  farce. 

Bowling  Is.  of  course,  a  non-contact  sport. 
This  example  shows  how  ridiculous  it  Is  to 
put  girls  against  boys  In  most  sports,  even 
non-contact  sports.  If  there  Is  anyone  who 
should  be  against  forcing  girls  and  boys  to 
compete  together  in  everything.  It  should  be 
those  concerned  about  women's  athletics! 
The  girls  will  be  the  big  losers  under  the 
"gender-free"  coed  mandate. 

One  of  the  silliest  aspects  of  the  arbitrary 
Federal  control  is  the  HEW  Regulation  that 
prohibits  our  schools  and  colleges  from  in- 
quiring whether  a  student  Is  Miss  or  Mrs. 
(#86.21  (c)  (4) )  Have  you  ever  read  a  college 
application  form?  Such  forms  demand  the 
most  intimate  and  searching  answers  about 
the  prospective  student,  his  inner  thoughts, 
his  family  relationships,  his  financUl  and 
social  situation  and  that  of  his  parents.  To 
prohibit  Identification  as  Miss  or  Mrs.  Is 
nothing  but  abject  appeasement  of  the  radi- 
cal women's  libbers  who  want  to  force  all 
women  to  be  called  Ms.  whether  they  like  It 
or  not. 

Such  authority  is  clearly  beyond  the  power 
of  HEW.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1973 
do  not  prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basU 
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of  marriage  or  non-marriage,  and  it  Is  a 
sample  of  bureaucratic  abuse  of  power  for 
HEW  to  make  such  a  ridiculous  rule. 

2.  The  HEW  Regulation  will  create  endless 
havoc  In  our  educational  system  by  its  re- 
quirements of  "reverse  discrimination," 
called  "remedial  action  as  the  Director  deems 
necessary."  (#86.3  through  86.9,  and  86.17) 
The  arbitrary  regulations  will  result  in 
enormous  expense  and  confusion  because  of 
cheir  detailed  requirements  for  paperwork, 
the  maintenance  of  files,  the  hiring  of  addi- 
tional employees,  the  advertising  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  to  prove  nondiscrimi- 
nation, the  expensive  recruitment  programs 
and  recruitment  at  schools  approved  by 
HEW,  the  extensive  grievance  procedures, 
the  assurances  required  from  sub-contrac- 
tors—all of  which  must  be  subject  to  HEW 
approval,  beforehand  and  afterwards. 

Neither  "reverse  discrimination"  nor  any 
of  the  elaborate  requirements  to  bring  it 
about  are  authorized  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  They  are  all  outside 
the  scope  of  the  law,  both  its  wording  and  its 
Intent. 

The  disarray  already  wrought  in  higher 
education  by  reverse  discrimination  has  been 
exposed  by  the  Carnegie  Conunlssion  on 
Higher  Education.  Its  July  1974  report 
showed  that  the  HEW  reverse  discrimination 
policy  was  lowering  educational  standards 
and  undermining  faculty  quality,  and  that 
some  women  appointees  do  not  have  the 
proper  qualifications  for  the  imlverslty  posi- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  appointed, 
and  sometimes  they  are  even  paid  more  than 
white  male  faculty  members  at  the  same 
level.  Despite  the  impractical  and  unjust 
nature  of  such  reverse  discrimination,  most 
colleges  and  universities  submitted  to  the 
HEW  rule,  and  spent  large  sums  of  money 
preparing  statistical  reports  proving  that 
they  had  recruited  and  hired  the  necessary 
women,  because  they  dared  not  risk  losing 
millions  of  dollars  In  Federal  funds. 

3.  The  HEW  Regulation  prohibits  schools 
and  colleges  from  setting  and  maintaining  a 
standard  of  morality  among  their  students. 
It  prohli)its  a  school  or  college  from  refusing 
admission  to  unwed  pregnant  students  and 
to  those  who  have  had,  or  plan  to  have,  an 
abortion.  Depending  on  the  ultimate  Inter- 
pretation of  the  rule  which  bars  treating 
"persons  differently  on  the  basis  of  sex,"  the 
HEW  Regulation  may  even  prohibit  schools 
and  colleges  from  refusing  to  admit  prosti- 
tutes, homosexuals  and  lesbians.  (#86.21  and 
86.40)  What  business  is  it  of  HEW  to  prohibit 
local  officials,  parents  and  taxpayers  who  pay 
the  costs,  from  setting  minimum  standards 
of  morality? 

The  HEW  Regulation  requires  any  medical 
benefit  program  administered  by  a  school  or 
college  to  pay  for  abortions  for  married  and 
unmarried  students.  (#86.40) 

The  HEW  Regulation  prohibits  any  school 
or  college  from  refusing  to  employ  or  from 
firing  an  unmarried  pregnant  teacher  or  a 
woman  who  has  had,  or  plans  to  have,  an 
abortion.  (i86.57) 

In  one  of  the  most  outrageously  vicious  at- 
tacks on  the  Institution  of  the  family,  the 
HEW  Regulation  prohibits  any  school  or  col- 
lege from  giving  any  Job  preference  whatso- 
ever to  an  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment who  is  "the  head  of  household  or 
principal  wage  earner  in  such  employee's  or 
applicant's  family  unit."  (#86.57(2))  In  the 
context  of  the  same  HEW  Regulation  that 
requires  "reverse  discrimination"  based  on 
"leged  past  injustices  of  a  generation  ago. 
inis  prohibition  can  only  be  read  as  part  of 
tne  mUitant  women's  lib  attack  on  the  fam- 
ily as  the  basic  unit  of  our  society. 

*•  The  HEW  Regulation  will  cause  endless 
mischief  by  mandating  a  50/50  coed  ratio  In 
every  school,  college,  class,  and  extracurrlcu- 
^  activity,  and  by  forcing  role-reversals  on 
our  students  In  order  to  fulfill  this  mandate. 


The  purpose  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  was  to  guarantee  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  women;  that  law  was  not 
Intended  to  force  all  boys  and  girls  Into  a 
coed  mold  for  every  activity,  every  hour  of 
the  day.  But  that  is  the  Impact  of  the  HEW 
Regulation.  It  specifies  that  schools  and  col- 
leges may  not  "provide  any  course  or  other- 
wise carry  out  any  of  its  education  program 
or  activity  separately  on  the  basis  of  sex  .  .  . 
including  health,  physical  education,  Indus- 
trial, business,  vocational,  technical,  home 
economics,  music,  and  adult  education 
courses."  (2^86.34)  The  only  exceptions  to 
this  coed  mandate  are  contact  sports,  sex 
education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  choruses. 

Although  the  HEW  Regulation  In  one  sec- 
tion appears  to  permit  grouping  of  students 
In  physical  education  classes  and  activities 
by  "ability  as  assessed  by  objective  stand- 
ards .  .  .  without  regard  to  sex,"  this  is 
promptly  negated  two  paragraphs  later  by 
the  provision  that  "where  use  of  a  single 
standard  of  measuring  skill  or  progress  in  a 
physical  education  class  has  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  members  of  one  sex,  the  [school  or 
college]  shall  use  appropriate  standards 
which  do  not  have  such  effect."  (No.  86.34 
(d) )  This  can  mean  only  that.  If  applying 
a  standard  of  ability  and  performance  re- 
sults In  a  disproportionate  number  of  boys 
In  a  physical  education  class,  then  the  school 
must  find  some  other  standard  by  which  a 
proportional  balance  of  girls  can  be  achieved 
regardless. 

Such  a  rule  is  lacking  In  common  sense. 
It  does  nothing  positive  for  girls  or  boys, 
and  It  Is  clearly  not  the  Intention  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  No  "ap- 
propriate standards"  have  yet  been  devised 
which  can  honestly  enable  girls  to  perform 
equally  with  boys  In  push-ups.  weight-lift- 
ing, tennis,  or  many,  many  other  non-contact 
sports. 

The  HEW  Regulation  does  not  use  the 
expression  50/50  coed.  But  when  It  bars 
"limited  participation"  of  one  sex  In  any 
program  or  activity,  then  that  Is  the  same 
thing  as  requiring  "full  participation," 
which  must  mean  50/50  or  roughly  60/60, 
since  there  are  only  two  sexes.  When  the 
HEW  Regulation  speaks  contemptuotisly  of 
letting  any  class  contain  "a  substantially 
disproportionate  number  of  Individuals  of 
one  sex,"  schools  and  colleges  will  get  the 
message  that  they  had  better  not  let  this 
happen,  or  they  wUl  face  a  cutoff  of  Federal 
funds. 

The  HEW  Regulation  contains  an  open- 
ended  requirement  that  specifies  "affirma- 
tive action"  even  if  there  Is  no  past  or  pres- 
ent discrimination.  It  specifies  "affirma- 
tive action"  in  order  to  "overcome  the  effects 
of  conditions  which  resulted  in  limited  par- 
ticipation" of  one  sex— even  if  that  limited 
participation  was  not  due  to  discrimination 
(No.  86.3(b) )  This  is  a  blank  check,  not  only 
for  arbitrary  control  over  our  schools  and 
colleges,  but  a  blank  check  for  the  militant 
radicals  promoting  a  "gender-free"  society 
with  Its  requirement  that  every  aspect  of 
our  school  system  must  be  forced  Into  a 
50/50  coed  ratio,  whether  we  want  It  or  not, 
and  whether  those  participating  want  It  or 
not. 

Thus,  even  if  there  is  no  discrimination 
whatsoever  In  class  assignment  or  counsel- 
ing, it  Is  probable  that  there  wUl  stUl  be 
"limited  participation"  of  high  school  girls 
In  shop  classes  and  of  high  school  boys  in 
cooking  classes.  Under  the  HEW  Regulation 
"affirmative  action"  can  be  used  to  change 
this  Imbalance  to  conform  to  the  "gender- 
free"  schooling  mandated  by  HEW  and  de- 
manded by  the  women's  lib  movement.  The 
schools  win  thvis  be  under  pressure  to  Induce 
role-reversals  of  boys  and  girls  through 
counseling,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possl- 
bUlty  of  a  charge  of  sexist  discrimination 


which  might  result  in  a  cutoff  of  Federal 
fimds.  What  nonsense! 

The  HEW  Regulation  again  reveals  its 
determination  to  achieve  a  50/50  coed  status 
in  every  aspect  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
by  outlawing  any  admissions  test  (even  if  It 
is  shown  to  be  valid)  that  has  the  result  of 
admitting  a  larger  percentage  of  one  sex 
than  the  other — so  long  as  alternative  testa 
are  available  that  produce  the  desired  male- 
female  ratio  (even  if  they  are  shown  to  be 
Invalid).  (#86.21) 

Thus,  If  tests  of  proved  validity  result  iu 
women  scorUig  higher  and  therefore  more 
women  being  admitted  to  nursing  schools, 
while  men  score  higher  and  therefore  more 
men  are  admitted  to  mining  engineering 
schools,  the  HEW  Regulation  requires  that 
the  schools  nevertheless  discard  the  va'.ld 
tests  and  adopt  tests  that  do  not  have  a 
"disproportionately  adverse  effect  on  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  sex,"  (even  though  such 
tests  may  be  invalid).  What  nonsense! 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  HEW 
Regulation  on  prohibiting  sex  discrimina- 
tion is  offensive  to  the  big  majority  of 
American  women  and  men.  It  refiects  the 
narrow  view  of  the  women's  lib  militants 
who  are  determined  to  force  their  goals  on 
our  educational  Institutions  whether  the 
rest  of  us  like  them  or  not,  and  they  are 
bidding  to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  that  purpose.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  disapprove  the  HEW  Regulation 
and  send  It  back  for  revision  so  It  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  Intent  and  language  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  and 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican women  and  men. 


THE  ENERGY  DILEMMA:   WHICH 
WAY  OUT? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  the  energy  crisis,  its  causes  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it.  The  na- 
tional debate  over  energy  policy  is  cur- 
rently raging  in  the  Congress. 

The  House  has  just  passed  an  energy 
tax  bill  which,  among  its  most  obnoxious 
provisions,  imposes  mandatoi-y  oil  im- 
port quotas  and  auto  efficiency  standards. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
reported  a  bill  which  would  extend  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  controls  to  the 
intrastate  natural  gas  market,  even 
though  economists,  energy  experts,  even 
the  FPC,  have  all  agreed  that  Federal 
regulation  of  the  natural  gas  producing 
industi-y  has  been  a  dismal  failure  and 
controls  over  the  wellhead  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  have  caused  today's  shortages. 

As  the  Senate  considers  such  pieces  of 
legislation  which  could  have  profound 
and  long-range  impact  on  our  Nation's 
energy  situation,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Entei-prise  In- 
stitute, "The  Energy  Dilemma:  Which 
Way  Out?"  by  Edward  J.  Mitchell.  Dr. 
Mitchell  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  director  of  AEI's  na- 
tional energy  project. 

The  text  of  this  Informative  publica- 
tion is  taken  from  Dr.  Mitchell's  remarks 
delivered  at  the  October  11, 1974  meeting 
of  the  business  council  and  his  state- 
ments before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  March  4,  1975  and  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Eiiergy  and 
Power  on  March  10,  1975. 

As  Dr.  Mitchell  points  out,  there  have 
been  two  causes  of  the  current  energy 
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crisis — first,  the  sudden  dramatic  change 
in  oil  prices  in  the  world  market  insti- 
gated by  tiie  OPEC  cartel,  and  second, 
the  effects  of  years  of  harmful  regulation 
on  the  energy  sector,  especially  on  the 
producers  of  natural  gas  and  electricity. 
To  eliminate  these  causal  factors  and  to 
promote  energy  self-sufBciency,  and 
stimulate  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  Dr.  Mitchell  proposes  en- 
ergy policies  which  eschew  Government 
planning  and  control  and  have  as  their 
principal  objectives  the  assurance  that 
present  and  future  energy  demand  is  met 
at  minimum  cost  and  the  reduction  of 
future  interruptions  in  energy  supplies. 

Professor  Mitchell's  four-point  pro- 
gram calls  for  immediate  deregulation  of 
natural  gas;  decontrol  of  the  price  of  oil; 
competitive  private  leasing  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  all  naval  petro- 
leum resen/es;  and  removal  of  delays  in 
Government  licensing  and  regulatory 
procedures,  such  as  in  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  project  which  was  embroiled  far 
too  long  in  politics  and  redtape.  As  Dr. 
Mitchell  indicates,  such  bold  but  essen- 
tial measures  have  benefits  to  society 
that  are  so  obviously  greater  than  their 
cost  that  we  simply  cannot  hesitate  to  go 
forward  with  them.  Options,  specifically 
rejected  as  unwise,  ineflBcient  and  in- 
equitable are  oil  tariffs.  Federal  gasoline 
taxes,  a  tax  on  automobiles,  and  an  im- 
port quota  with  rationing — the  worst 
of  the  prDpo.=als  offered. 

The  solutions  advocated  by  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell merit  serious  consideration  by  those 
who  genuinely  believe  in  regulatory  re- 
form and  realize  that  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment overregulation  of  energy  indus- 
tries far  outweigh  the  benefits  of  such 
controls  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  published  papers  by 
Edward  Mitchell,  entitled  "Why  Is  There 
an  Energy  Crisis  and  What  Should  We 
Do  About  It?",  "Energy  Policy  Objec- 
tives" and  "Energy  Costs  and  National 
Security"  be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Is  There  an  Energy  Crisis  and  What 
SHotTLD  We  Do  About  It?* 

Suppose  that  oil  had  never  been  dis- 
covered In  North  Africa  or  In  the  Middle  East. 
Suppose  that  the  entire  region  from  Gibral- 
tar to  Afghanistan  contained  not  a  drop  of 
oil.  Would  we  have  an  energy  crisis  today? 
When  this  question  was  posed  last  week  at 
a  conference  of  the  AEI  National  Energy 
Project,  Herbert  Stein,  once  President  Nixon's 
chief  counsel,  answered  with  an  Instantane- 
ous "no."  Later  that  evening  at  dinner,  I 
posed  the  same  question  to  Alan  Greenspan, 
Washington's  new  chief  economist,  and  just 
as  promptly  received  another  negative  reply. 

To  these  distinguished  economists,  to 
Charles  Murphy  of  Murphy  Oil,  the  man  who 
first  asked  the  question,  and  to  myself,  the 
negative  answer  was  obvious  and  required  no 
pause  for  reflection.  Yet  when  I  ask  that 
question  of  other  Intelligent  people.  Includ- 
ing oil  men,  they  are  Just  as  confident  that 
the  answer  Is  yes.  And  when  I  tell  them  how 
the  economists  answered,  they  are  usually 
flabbergasted. 

If  my  opinion  poll  Is  accurate,  economists 
have  a  rather  unique  perception  of  our  cur- 
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rent  energy  dilemma.  Enormous  fields  of 
cheap  oil  In  the  Middle  East  now  coexist 
with  an  energy  crisis,  while  In  the  minds  of 
these  economists  the  absence  of  this  oil 
would  have  left  us  without  an  energy  prob- 
lem. One  obvious  conclusion  to  draw  is  that 
scarcity  of  energy  Is  not  the  cause  of  the 
energy  crisis.  Certainly  this  Is  a  controversial 
view.  One  needn't  be  reminded  of  the  surfeit 
of  doomsday  pronouncements  to  be  aware 
of  the  widespread  concern  about  running 
out  of  energy. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  offer  you  the 
perspective  of  one  economist  on  the  energy 
problem  and  attempt  to  elucidate  this  seem- 
ingly strange  viewpoint. 

First  let  me  deal  with  the  doomsday  argu- 
ment. I  think  that  most  economists  who 
have  thought  about  It  regard  this  argument 
as  naive.  We  have  been  hearing  it  for  more 
than  a  century  and  the  predictions  of  catas- 
trophe have  never  come  to  pass. 

In  1866  the  U.S.  Revenue  Commission  was 
concerned  about  having  synthetics  avail- 
able when  crude  oil  production  ended.  In 
1914  the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimated  total 
future  U.S.  production  at  6  billion  barrels— 
an  amount  we  now  produce  every  twenty 
months. 

Government  experts  have  told  us  not  only 
that  there  Isn't  any  more  oil,  but  also  where 
it  isn't  going  to  be.  In  1891  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  assured  us  there  was  no  chance 
of  oil  In  Texas. 

But  these  guesses  at  physical  quantity  are 
largely  Irrelevant.  We  do  not  measiu-e  scar- 
city by  physical  supply.  The  price  that  clears 
the  market  Is  the  proper  measure  of  scarcity. 
If  we  look  at  real  energy  prices,  we  find  that 
the  American  consumer  Is  paying  about  the 
same  for  energy  today  that  he  did  In  1950. 
One  can  hardly  argue  on  the  basis  of  cost 
that  energy  is  becoming  more  scarce. 

If  we  are  not  running  out  of  energy 
sources,  what  is  the  energy  problem  all 
about?  In  my  view  there  are  two  causes  of 
the  current  crisis.  First,  there  has  been  an 
extremely  abrupt  change  in  energy  prices  In 
the  world  market.  While  It  Is  true  that  energy 
prices  are  about  the  same  in  1974  as  in  1950, 
the  course  between  those  two  years  has  not 
been  steady  From  1950  to  the  middle  of 
1973,  prices  fell  continuously,  and  in  every 
five-year  period  fell  faster  than  in  the  pre- 
vious five-year  period.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
1973,  we  had  an  accelerating  decline  in  en- 
ergy prices  that  left  the  real  price  25  percent 
below  1950  levels.  In  the  next  year,  energy 
prices  gained  back  all  of  that  decline  and  a 
bit  more. 

This  pattern  of  accelerating  decline  and 
extremely  sharp  reversal  has  little  to  do  with 
the  physical  scarcity  of  oil.  Prices  fell  in  the 
'50s  and  '60s  primarily  because  competition 
in  the  world  oil  market  was  driving  crude 
prices  down  toward  costs  of  production. 
Prices  have  risen  in  the  past  year  because 
competition  in  the  world  oil  market  was 
brought  to  a  halt  when  an  organization  rf 
oU-exporting  countries  began  to  operate  ef- 
fectively as  a  cartel.  The  shift  from  competi- 
tion to  cartel  accounts  for  the  upsurge  In 
world  energy  prices. 

The  second  factor  is  that  within  the 
United  States  there  has  been  in  the  last  dec- 
ade harmful  regulation  Imposed  upon  the 
energy  sector  In  the  form  of  absurdly  low 
price  ceilings  on  natural  gas  and  outmoded 
treatment  of  monopolies  that  produce  elec- 
tric power.  Even  if  world  markets  had  con- 
tinued their  competitive  trends,  we  would 
still  have  had  trouble  at  home  In  the  natural 
gas  and  electricity  markets. 

The  abrupt  change  In  world  oil  prices  is 
what  brought  about  the  crisis  as  the  pub- 
lic knows  it.  Had  energy  prices  remained 
stable  over  the  lajit  quarter  of  a  century  It 
Is  doubtful  that  anyone  would  be  losing  sleep 
over  the  energy  problem  today.  Certainly  we 
would  have  some  dlfflci'ltles,  particularly  on 
the   regulatory   front,   but   we   would   have 


nothing  resembling  the  panic  that  now 
exists  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Had 
real  energy  prices  remained  constant  over  the 
years  we  would  have  experienced  gradual 
rises  in  the  money  or  nominal  prices  of  gaso- 
line, heating  oil  and  electricity  and  consum- 
ers would  not  have  been  induced  by  low 
prices  to  drive  bigger  cars,  waste  heating  oil 
in  uninsulated  homes,  and  purchase  ineffi- 
cient electric  appliances.  Energy  consump- 
tion today  would  be  significantly  lower  In  the 
home  and  In  Industry 

On  the  supply  side,  we  would  be  much 
further  along  In  the  utilization  of  oil  shale, 
tar  sands,  coal,  and  other  non-petroleum 
sources.  In  brief,  we  would  be  very  close  to 
the  kind  of  energy  economy  envisioned  by 
forecasters  for  the  late  19803  and  19908.  In- 
stead, we  have  had  the  luxury  of  very  low 
energy  prices  but  have  had  to  experience  the 
pain  of  getting  back  on  the  track  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time.  The  movement  has 
been  so  fast  that  we  have  been  going  through 
the  economic  bends  and  a  certain  amount 
of  decompression  is  In  order. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  rapid  Inflation  now 
being  experienced  In  most  Western  coun- 
tries is  a  direct  consequence  of  these  world 
oil  dlfSculties.  Certainly  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  transfer  of  wealth  from  the  oil-con- 
suming to  the  oil-producing  countries.  How- 
ever, responsible  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
would  assure  that  this  transfer  would  be 
accomplished  without  measurable  effects  on 
the  rate  of  inflation.  The  classic  economic 
response  would  be  to  permit  a  decline  in  both 
money  and  real  Incomes  in  the  consuming 
countries.  Apparently  it  is  more  politic  to 
attempt  to  hide  the  real  income  transfer  by 
allowing  prices  to  rise  and  to  accomplish  the 
move  of  wealth  though  inflation  rather  than 
through  income  reductions.  Either  way  we 
choose  to  go  there  Is  no  way  around  this 
massive  movement  of  wealth  short  of  drastic 
changes  m  the  foreign  policies  of  the  con- 
suming nations. 

Thus,  the  existence  of  cheap  oil  has 
afforded  us  cheap  energy  for  a  couple  of 
decades,  but  its  concentration  in  one  geo- 
graphical location  has  allowed  a  cartel  to 
form  and  take  away  these  benefits  so  quickly 
as  to  create  a  shock  to  the  international 
economy.  The  crisis  is  not  in  the  cost  of  oil, 
but  in  the  dramatic  change  In  the  cost  in  a 
short  time  period.  That  is  the  perspective 
represented  in  the  views  of  the  economists 
mentioned  earlier. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  before  this 
group  it  was  suggested  that  my  topic  be  the 
energy  outlook.  I  suppose,  therefore,  I  should 
say  something  about  the  future.  Prom  the 
foregoing  remarks  you  can  readily  see  that 
the  energy  future  will  depend  not  so  much 
on  what  economists,  businessmen,  and  scien- 
tists do,  but  on  what  governments  do.  This 
has  been  the  case  for  the  last  several  decades 
in  the  United  States.  For  this  reason  fore- 
casts of  energy  prices  and  consumption  have 
been  far  wide  of  the  mark.  Indeed,  If  past 
performance  Is  a  guide,  little  faith  should  be 
placed  In  any  energy  forecast.  Given  the 
recently  Increased  dependence  of  energy  sup- 
ply and  demand  on  government  behavior,  the 
prospects  for  accuracy  of  future  forecasts  are 
dismal. 

There  Is,  however,  something  rather  im- 
portant that  can  be  said  about  the  way  we 
look  at  the  energy  future.  Most  projections 
oriented  towards  influencing  energy  policy 
deal  with  highly  aggregative  figures  and  with 
overall  energy  growth  scenarios  in  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  future  energy  demand  and  sup- 
ply. I  believe  this  approach  is  a  miserable  way 
to  go  about  making  energy  policy.  In  the  first 
place,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  forecasts  are 
almost  certain  to  be  wrong.  But  more  impor- 
tant, this  conception  of  the  energy  issue 
offers  no  intelligent  basis  for  making  policy 
choices.  If  you  asked  me  whether  I  would 
prefer  a  2  percent  or  a  4  percent  energy 
growth  rate,  I  could  not  give  an  intelligent 
answer,  nor  could  anyone  else.  The  overall 
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energy  statistics  have  almost  no  policy  mean- 
ing. What  I  suppose  people  have  In  mind  is 
that  by  going  through  this  arithmetic  ex- 
ercise we  can  learn  how  to  balance  future 
demand  and  supply  and  avoid  energy  short- 
ages. But  energy  shortages  are  not  a  problem. 
The  marketplace  has  been  balancing  supplies 
and  demand  efficiently  for  millennia.  The 
task  confronting  energy  policy  makers  is  to 
choose  policies  that  help  individual  citizens 
more  than  they  hurt  them.  We  should  choose 
policies  because  they  make  people  better  off, 
not  because  they  balance  two  columns  of 
numbers.  The  only  way  to  make  good  energy 
policy  is  to  study  in  detail  the  human  con- 
sequences of  each  decision  and  make  the 
choice  on  the  merits  of  each  individual  case. 
There  is  another  fault  with  the  macro,  or 
aggregative,  approach:  it  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  government  planning  and  control. 
Yet  we  know  from  recent  history  that  the 
sectors  of  greatest  government  control  are 
the  ones  that  give  us  the  greatest  headaches. 
The  government  cannot  successfully  pro- 
gram the  future  by  blueprinting  supply  pro- 
grams for  oil,  coal  and  other  energy  sources 
or  by  postulating  elaborate  conservation  pro- 
grams with  rationing,  or  as  It  is  now  euphe- 
mistically known,  allocation.  Almost  cer- 
tainly such  programs  will  result  in  either 
large  surpluses  or  shortages,  and  more  Im- 
portant, unnecessary  costs.  What  is  called  for 
are  institutions  that  are  responsive  to  change 
and  self-correcting  In  the  face  of  mistaken 
premises.  The  market  Is  such  an  institution. 
The  political  and  bureaucratic  processes  as 
we  know  them  today  are  not. 

In  spite  of  our  limited  capacity  to  predict 
the  energy  future,  there  is  a  great  deal  we 
can  say  about  the  proper  policy  choices  that 
should  be  made.  Some  policies  have  benefits 
to  society  that  are  so  obviously  greater  than 
their  cost  that  we  simply  cannot  hesitate  to 
go  forward  with  them. 

First,  we  must  deregulate  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas.  Regulating  natural  gas  prices  at 
their  current  levels  is  no  longer  intellec- 
tually defensible. 

Second,  we  should  remove  controls  on  the 
price  of  oil.  The  argument  in  this  case  is  a 
bit  weaker,  but  as  time  goes  on  the  case  for 
oil  decontrol  will  rapidly  become  stronger. 

Third,  we  should  open  up  quickly  for  com- 
petitive leasing  the  outer  continental  shelf 
and  all  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

Fourth,  we  should  speed  up  government 
licensing  and  regulatory  procedures,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  nuclear  power  plants. 
To  cite  a  prominent  example,  the  nation  has 
lost  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  from  the  delay 
in  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  alone. 

My  final  recommendation  Is  to  carry  out 
the  preceding  four  recommendations  imme- 
diately. One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
our  economy  is  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
government  policy  in  the  energy  field.  Busi- 
nessmen and  consumers  must  know  the  rules 
of  the  game  if  they  are  to  make  sensible 
decisions  about  future  consumption  and  pro- 
duction. It  may  well  be  better  to  make  medio- 
cre energy  policy  today  than  to  make  good 
policy  five  years  from  now. 

One  of  the  worst  mistakes  that  could  be 
made  would  be  to  view  the  energy  problem 
as  primarily  something  that  might  happen 
to  the  year  2000  unless  today  we  take  action 
on  a  crash  basis  to  develop  more  energy 
sources.  New  energy  sources  will  be  developed 
and  certainly  we  should  attend  to  their  de- 
velopment. But  the  main  energy  problem  is 
now  and  for  the  next  ten  years.  We  must  per- 
mit the  economy  to  adjust  to  the  new  level 
or  prtces  instead  of  resisting  the  inevitable, 
indeed,  freeing  American  consumers  and 
producers  to  adjust  to  the  real  cost  of  energy 
19  the  best  single  thing  that  can  b©  done 
to  reduce  that  cost. 


Enerct  Policy  Objectives* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  the  alternative  energy  pro- 
posals now  before  the  nation.  This  past 
month  has  seen  a  barrage  of  tariff,  tax,  quota, 
and  rationing/allocation  proposals  that  sure- 
ly gives  the  average  citizen  every  right  to  be 
confused.  This  confusion  stems  partly  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  asking  for  a  policy  that 
will  lower  energy  costs  and  meet  future 
energy  demand  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
unemployment,  stem  inflation,  redistribute 
Income  to  the  poor,  and  improve  our  balance 
of  payments. 

No  energy  policy  can  do  all  of  these  things. 
Energy  policy  cannot  be  used  to  serve  all 
the  ends  of  society.  The  broader  social  and 
economic  objectives  must  be  met  with  the 
aid  of  such  more  general  social  Instruments 
as  monetary  and  budget  policy.  Energy  policy 
must  focus  on  energy.  To  ask  more  is  to 
guarantee  that  the  energy  consumer  will 
not  be  served  well. 

There  are  Just  two  major  objectives  of 
energy  policy:  (1)  to  assure  that  present  and 
future  energy  demand  is  met  at  minimum 
cost  to  the  nation,  and  (2)  to  reduce  the 
Impact  and  probability  of  future  supply  in- 
terruptions, such  as  an  oil  embargo.  It  Is  my 
view  that  the  policies  that  best  meet  these 
goals  will  in  any  case  have  only  minor  ef- 
fects on  broader  social  objectives. 

In  the  light  of  these  energy  goals,  let  us 
look  at  a  few  of  the  proposals  now  being  ad- 
vanced. The  President  has  Installed  a  tariff 
on  Imported  oil  and  proposes  to  recycle  the 
tariff  revenues  by  reducing  taxes.  The  tariff 
does  raise  the  consumer  price  of  oil;  it  does 
not,  however,  raise  the  cost  to  the  nation  of 
acquiring  oil  from  abroad.  The  tariff  would 
contribute  toward  a  reduction  In  world  de- 
mand for  petroleum.  If  oil  exporters  want  to 
sell  as  much  oil  as  before,  they  must  lower 
their  price.  If  they  do  not  lower  their  price, 
they  must  somehow  cut  back  production. 
The  tariff  thus  places  pressure  on  the  price 
of  oil  and  on  the  cartel  itself,  both  contribut- 
ing to  the  first  objective.  If  the  world  price 
does  not  fall,  the  United  States  will  import 
less  oil,  thus  making  it  less  vulnerable  to  a 
future  supply  interruption — a  contribution 
to  the  second  objective. 

Thus,  the  tariff  does  contribute  to  our  two 
energy  objectives.  But.  while  it  has  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  world  oil  prices.  It  is  not  likely 
to  break  up  the  cartel.  The  expected  reduc- 
tion in  demand  of  half  a  million  barrels 
per  day  might  be  the  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be.  Also, 
Insofar  as  the  objective  of  reducing  the  im- 
pact of  an  embargo  is  concerned,  there  are 
less  expensive  ways  to  do  that.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  security  reserve,  al- 
though the  scale  is  too  grand,  meets  the  se- 
curity objective  much  more  directly.  Large 
fluctuations  in  supply  are  managed  every  day 
by  businessmen  by  keeping  large  Inventories, 
not  by  asking  their  customers  to  restrict  con- 
sumption permanently. 

The  President's  tariff  proposal  has  the  vir- 
tue of  putting  downward  pressure  on  the 
cost  of  acquiring  oil  abroad.  That,  I  believe, 
is  its  sole  virtue,  but  it  is  an  important  one. 
Recently,  there  have  been  several  propos- 
als to  place  a  tax  on  gasoline  or  on  "gas- 
guzzUng"  automobiles  to  achieve  ends  simi- 
lar to  the  tariff.  While  both  measures  are 
analogous  to  a  tariff  in  that  they  would  re- 
duce petroleum  demand,  they  are  less  efll- 
clent.  For  example,  cutting  heating  oil  de- 
mand by  one  gallon  has  the  same  effect  on 
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the  world  oil  market  as  cutting  gasoline  de- 
mand by  one  gallon.  Surely  some  people 
would  find  It  easier  to  cut  back  on  some  gaso- 
line and  some  heating  oil  than  to  have 
their  automobile  usage  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  cutbacks  in  consiimptlon.  The  gasoline 
tax  does  not  give  them  that  choice. 

Placing  a  tax  on  large  autos  Is  an  even 
more  roundabout  way  of  reducing  oil  de- 
mand. Surely  the  public  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  they  want  to 
continue  their  ciurent  driving  habits  in  small 
cars  or  drive  fewer  miles  in  large  cars.  A  gal- 
lon saved  in  either  way  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  world  market.  Furthermore,  this  pro- 
posal seems  like  an  attempt  to  legislate  taste 
and  Impose  a  lifestyle  on  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who,  for  whatever  reason,  like  big  cars. 
On  the  subject  of  quotas  and  rationing 
there  has  perhaps  been  the  greatest  confu- 
sion between  means  and  ends.  Usually  quotas 
and  rationing  are  advocated  because  they  re- 
duce consumption;  they  "conserve"  oil.  Yet, 
unless  self-deprivation  has  recently  become 
a  national  virtue,  doing  without  oil  Is  not 
a  legitimate  social  objective.  Conservation 
is  not  an  end  in  itself  (and,  in  any  case,  we 
would  be  conserving  foreign  oil,  not  our 
own) .  The  purpose  of  reducing  demand  is  to 
put  downward  pressure  on  the  world  price 
of  oil,  and  neither  quotas  nor  rationing  are 
likely  to  serve  that  end. 

The  problem  Is  that,  while  quotas  do  re- 
duce Imports,  they  affect  the  demand  for  oil 
In  a  way  that  defeats  their  purpose.  Sup- 
pose we  place  a  limit  on  Imports  that  cut 
them  back  one  million  barrels  per  day.  This 
means  that  the  OPEC  cartel  must  produce 
one  million  barrels  per  day  less.  But  what 
price  will  it  charge?  Clearly  OPEC  won't 
reduce  the  price  since  It  won't  sell  any  more 
oil.  Businessmen,  including  OPEC  business- 
men, reduce  prices  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  sales.  Since  the  quota  fixes  a 
maximum  on  sales  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  lower  the  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  OPEC  raises  its  price,  it  will,  up  to  a  point, 
not  lose  any  sales.  The  quota  will  cause  a 
shortage  of  oil  domestically,  create  an  excess 
demand  for  oil,  and  require  rationing.  This 
excess  demand  can  be  choked  off  by  a  rise  in 
the  OPEC  price  without  any  drop  in  sales. 
It  is  obvious  then  that  a  quota  will  tend  to 
raise,  not  lower,  the  price  of  oil.  (There  is  a 
possibility,  of  course,  that  a  one-miUion-bar- 
rel-per-day  cutback  will  be  impossible  for 
OPEC  to  handle  but  as  In  the  case  of  the 
tariff,  this  Is  not  likely.) 

Quotas  and  rationing  thus  constitute  an 
approach  that  offers  less  oil — mlsallocated  by 
the  government — at  a  higher  cost.  What  else 
needs  to  be  said  against  It? 

One  wrinkle  on  the  quota  approach  is  the 
proposal  of  Professor  M.  A.  Adelman  to  use 
quotas  not  to  restrict  consumption,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  auctioning  off  rights  to  Im- 
port oil.  He  envisions  government  agencies 
accepting  sealed  bids,  thereby  inducing  a 
certain  amount  of  undercutting  or  cheating 
on  the  cartel  price  and  ultimately  leading  to 
the  breakdown  of  the  cartel.  While  the  ob- 
jective is  laudable  and  the  plan  could  suc- 
ceed in  a  situation  In  which  the  cartel  was 
ready  to  break,  it  runs  the  risk  of  Inducing 
OPEC  to  form  a  selling  agency  with  exclu- 
sive rights  to  sell  OPEC  oil— turning  the 
loose  association  we  face  now  Into  a  full- 
blown cartel  with  staying  power.  With  an 
excellent  prospect  for  lower  world  oil  prices 
in  the  longer  run  if  we  do  nothing.  I  think 
that  at  the  present  time  the  dangers  in  this 
proposal  outweigh  the  probability  of  success. 
The  upshot  of  my  thinking  on  the  tarlff- 
tax-quota-ratlonlng  options  is  that  we 
should  do  nothing  or.  second  best,  put  a  tar- 
iff on  Imports,  Trailing  weU  behind  In  my 
estimation  are  the  gasoline  and    'big  auto" 
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taxes.  Quotas  and  rationing  would  be  down- 
right harmful. 

While  the  options  just  discussed  get  most 
of  the  headlines,  they  are  not  necessarily 
the  meet  important  policy  Issues.  For  the 
fact  Is  that  the  nation  and  the  world  have 
responded  appreciably  on  the  consumption 
side  to  the  high  cartel  price  of  oil.  Americans 
are  consuming  less  oil  this  year  than  Just 
before  the  Arab  embargo  of  1973.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  domestic  petroleum  production 
Is  falling  faster  than  consumption,  and  this 
is  due  primarily  to  perverse  domestic  policies 
that  go  back  more  than  a  decade. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  (FPC)  has  engaged  In  a  policy 
of  straightforward  Income  redistribution  by 
holding  the  price  of  natural  gas  to  a  fraction 
of  Its  competitive  market  level.  As  a  result, 
new  finds  of  natural  gas  have  dwindled  and 
consumption  has  exceeded  new  discoveries 
for  the  past  six  and  a  half  years.  Today  plants 
are  being  shut  down  and  workers  laid  off  due 
to  gas  shortages,  while  fewer  new  homes  are 
being  hooked  up  for  gas  heating.  It  Is  true 
that  some  residential  consumers  have  bene- 
fited from  the  low  prices.  A  recent  study 
submitted  to  the  AEI  National  Energy  Proj- 
ect estimates  that  gas  users  will  save  $1.8  bil- 
lion In  1980  if  regulation  is  continued.  But 
the  same  study  shows  that  consumers  who 
would  be  able  to  buy  gas  In  a  free  market 
at  free  market  prices,  but  who  would  have 
to  use  oil  or  electricity  at  much  higher  prices 
under  regulation,  will  lose  $5.8  billion  In 
1980.  Thus,  consumers  as  a  whole  would  lose 
$1  billion  per  year  under  continued  regula- 
tion.' 

But  the  principal  negative  effect  of  FPC 
controls  on  the  consumer  may  well  come 
from  the  demand  created  for  oil  by  the  short- 
ages of  gas.  Without  price  controls  the  de- 
mand for  oil  imports,  and  hence  the  world 
price  of  oil,  would  be  lower  than  under  regu- 
lation. 

Extension  of  price  control  policies  from  gas 
to  oil  in  1971  spread  the  problem  further. 
Although  "new  oil"  is  no  longer  controlled, 
there  are  still  harmful  and  perverse  effects 
from  the  "old  oil"  controls.  Extended  produc- 
tion of  oil  fields  is  discouraged. 

Old-oil  controls  also  subsidize  consump- 
tion of  Imported  oil  and  thereby  put  upward 
pressure  on  world  prices.  When  an  American 
buys  a  gallon  of  gasoline  produced  from 
Arab  oil  he  pays  not  the  full  price  of  the 
Arab  crude  but  a  price  reduced  by  an  elab- 
orate Federal  Energy  Administration  system 
of  oil  mlsallocatlon  and  entitlements.  When 
the  same  citizen  buys  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
made  from  American  crude  oil  the  same  FEA 
system  requires  that  he  pay  more  for  the 
crude  oU  than  the  American  producer  re- 
ceives, the  extra  amount  going  to  the  Arab 
producer.  The  American  consumer  thus  buys 
more  gasoline  than  he  would  without  con- 
trols and  imwlttlngly  buys  all  the  Increment 
from  abroad,  helping  to  support  the  world 
price. 

In  summary,  I  reconunend  decontrol  of  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  markets  as  the  key  step 
In  reducing  the  long-rim  cost  of  energy  to 
the  nation.  Together  with  appropriate  poli- 
cies on  outer-continental-shelf  leasing,  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves,  smd  nuclear  power, 
market  forces  will  bring  enough  pressures 
to  bear  upon  the  world  market  to  cause  OPEC 
to  adopt  a  more  restrained  pricing  policy. 
While  an  oil  tariff  or  a  tax  on  gasoline  might 
create  additional  pressure  on  the  cartel,  It 
Is  by  no  means  clear  that  either  would  make 
enough  of  a  difference  to  offset  the  moderate 
mlsallocatlon  of  resources  Involved. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  reject  the  approach  of 
direct  controls,  whether  In  the  form  of  ra- 


tioning, quotas,  lower  speed  limits,  or  what- 
ever, because  it  places  the  citizen  and  the 
government  In  opposition.  Human  energies 
will  be  devoted  not  to  making  the  program 
work  but  to  figuring  ways  of  getting  around 
It.  Himian  Ingenuity  being  what  It  Is,  direct 
controls  will  only  produce  more  direct  con- 
trols until  the  whole  program  falls  of  Its  own 
weight.  The  recent  congressional  proposal  of 
strict  enforcement  of  the  55-mlle-per-hour 
national  speed  limit,  which  Is,  after  all,  the 
law  of  the  land,  Illustrates  well  the  essential 
futility  of  this  approach. 

I  propose  Instead  that  we  swim  down- 
stream, that  we  make  human  motivation 
work  for  us  by  utilizing  market  forces.  Noth- 
ing I  have  suggested  will  have  any  pro- 
found effect  on  the  unemployment  rate  or 
on  inflation  In  the  short  run.  In  the  longer 
run,  price  stability  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments win  be  strengthened.  But  these  are  not 
strong  reasons  for  supporting  my  sugges- 
tions. We  should  decontrol  because  It  will 
at  long  last  let  the  U.S.  petroleum  market 
straighten  Itself  out  after  decades  of  govern- 
mental mistreatment. 

Energy  Costs  and  National  Securixy* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  are  two  major  objectives  of 
energy  policy.  The  first  is  to  meet  our  energy 
demands  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  As  a 
practical  matter  this  means  lowering  the 
world  price  of  oil.  The  second  objective  is  to 
insulate  the  economy  from  such  future  sup- 
ply interruptions  as  an  oil  embargo. 

To  a  certain  extent  these  objectives  are 
in  confilct.  Low  world  oil  prices  imply  large 
oil  production,  which  in  turn  implies  large 
Imports.  How  can  we  import  large  quantities 
of  oil  at  low  prices  and  maintain  our  na- 
tional security?  This  price /seciu-lty  tradeoff 
is  one  of  the  central  dilemmas  of  energy 
policy.  But  before  we  can  deal  with  it.  we 
must  examine  the  precise  situation  that 
confronts  us  today. 

According  to  most  forecasts  of  supply  and 
demand  for  energy  in  the  United  States,  the 
current  high  price  of  oil.  if  maintained  over 
the  next  decade,  Implies  that  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports will  decline  to  roughly  half  their  cur- 
rent level.  A  study  by  the  M.I.T.  Energy 
Laboratory  published  by  the  AEI  National 
Energy  Project '  and  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration's own  Project  Independence 
blueprint  confirm  this  conclusion.  (While 
these  energy  forecasts  of  a  decade  hence  are 
subject  to  considerable  error,  they  are  all 
we  have  to  go  on.)  Their  message  is  clear:  if 
current  world  oil  prices  are  maintained  there 
will  be  no  security  problem. 

But  some  believe  that  current  world  oil 
prices  cannot  be  maintained.  If  they  fall, 
and  if  no  action  is  taken  to  restrict  Imports, 
domestic  energy  costs  will  be  lower,  but  im- 
ports win  rise  and  our  security  will  deterio- 
rate. If  world  prices  do  fall,  a  case  can  there- 
fore be  made  for  measures  to  reduce  Imports 
and  to  stockpile  oil  to  guard  against  supply 
interruptions. 

While  there  are  signs  of  a  slight  down- 
ward drift  In  world  oil  prices  in  recent 
months,  no  one  can  say  that  the  cartel  is 
breaking  up.  or  even  that  a  downward  trend 
has  clearly  been  established.  Recent  actions 
by  Saudi  Arabia  to  cut  production  show  that 
there  Is  plenty  of  discretion  available  to  the 
cartel  In  terms  of  future  production  and 
pricing  policies.  We  cannot  assume  that 
world  prices  will  continue  to  fall. 
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Until  it  is  clear  that  world  oil  prices  are 
going  to  fall  substantially,  there  is  no  secu- 
rity argument  for  raising  domestic  oil  prices 
above  the  current  level  or  for  restricting 
Imports.  I,  therefore,  oppose  implementa- 
tion of  oil  tariffs,  gasoline  taxes,  and  Import 
quotas  at  this  time.  If  current  prices  con- 
tinue, such  measures  would  place  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  oil  consumers. 

If  world  prices  do  fall,  there  Is  a  long  iw 
of  options  available  to  reduce  Imports.  Since 
I  discussed  these  at  length  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  week,  I  will  mere- 
ly summarize  my  judgments  on  them  here: 

An  oil  tariff  would  be  the  most  efficient 
means  of  reducing  Imports  and  of  placing 
downward  pressure  on  the  world  price  of  oil. 

A  gasoline  tax  would  be  a  less  efficient  and 
less  equitable  means  of  achieving  the  same 
objectives  as  the  tariff. 

A  tax  on  automobiles  according  to  gasoline 
mUeage  would  be  even  more  clumsy  and  in- 
efficient than  a  gasoline  tax. 

An  Import  quota  with  rationing  would  be 
the  worst  of  the  proposals  offered,  since  It 
would  tend  to  raise  the  price  charged  by  the 
OPEC  cartel. 

While  these  import  control  alternatives 
have  captured  the  headlines,  the  greatest 
room  for  Improvement  In  U.S.  energy  policy 
is  on  the  domestic  side.  While  our  consump- 
tion of  oil  has  actually  declined  since  the 
period  Just  before  the  Arab  embargo,  our 
domestic  production  of  oil  has  declined  even 
faster  and  Imports  have  risen  somewhat.  The 
reason  for  recent  declines  in  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production  is  simple:  price  controls.  We 
will  not  allow  our  own  domestic  producer* 
the  same  price  we  pay  to  the  cartel.  As  a 
result,  we  subsidize  the  cartel;  we  Import 
more  from  them  than  is  necessary:  and  we 
discourage  domestic  production.  The  best 
single  action  we  could  take  to  reduce  long- 
run  oil  prices  and  Imports  is,-  paradoxically, 
to  let  U.S.  producers  receive  the  world  price. 

It  is  significant  that  among  the  few  policy 
prescriptions  agreed  \ipon  by  the  panel  of 
five  economists  testifying  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  week  were  the 
following : 

Deregulate  natural  gas  prices  and  phase 
out  price  regulations  on  old  oil. 

Repeal  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Reject  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil  and  gas. 

At  the  present  time  decontrol  of  "old-oil" 
and  "new-gas"  prices  Is  the  only  measure 
that  would  both  Improve  our  security  and 
help  the  consumer  in  the  long  run.  In  the 
event  that  imports  do  not  decline  under  this 
policy,  we  should  be  prepared  to  Install  a 
tariff  and  build  larger  oil  Inventories.  Since 
the  relationship  between  oil  prices  and  im- 
ports is  still  uncertain,  our  Import  policy 
should  stay  flexible.  While  "tough"  policies 
on  imports  may  be  necessary  In  the  future, 
the  present  situation  does  not  seem  to  re- 
quire them. 

THE  HAND  THAT  FEEDS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  has 
recently  published  a  collection  of  four 
essays  on  world  hunger  entitled,  "The 
Fields  Have  Turned  Brown."  One  of 
these,  "The  Hand  That  Feeds,"  has  many 
disturbing  and  provocative  things  to  say 
about  the  U.S.  Public  Law  480  program. 

Our  Public  Law  480  program  is  21 
years  old.  It  was  conceived  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  surplus  disposal  and  market 
development.  It  is  woefully  inadequate 
as  the  vehicle  for  our  response  to  the 
world  food  crisis,  and  is  greatly  in  need 
of  reform  or  complete  revision.  Senatore 
Humphrey,  Clark,  and  I  have  introduced 
three  separate  pieces  of  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  in  different  ways. 
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Prom  one  of  the  three,  or  a  combination, 
we  should  be  able  to  get  an  effective  pro- 
gram responsive  to  the  humanitarian 
needs  of  the  world's  hungry.  It  is  my 
hope  that  v,e  will  have  some  hearings  on 
these  bills  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  meantime,  I  commend  this  es- 
say to  my  colleagues  for  their  reading, 
and  I  congratulate  Ms.  Susan  DeMarco 
and  Ms.  Susan  Sechler  for  their  out- 
standing v;ork  for  the  Agribusiness  Ac- 
couiitability  Project  and  the  public  in- 
terest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
essay.  "The  Hand  That  Feeds,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Hand  That  Feeds:   The  Food  Am 

Program 
The  American  people  have  been  told  and 
retold  until  they  have  come  to  believe  that 
since  World  War  II  the  United  States,  out  of 
altruism  and  concern  for  our  fellow  man,  has 
donated  countless  billions  of  dollars  in  mon- 
ey, goods  and  services  for  the  relief  and  im- 
provement of  those  less  fortunately  situated 
thsn  ourselves.  Of  these  vast  amounts,  food 
has  constituted  a  significant  part. 

In  the  cold  light  of  historical  review,  it 
Is  Inescapably  clear  that  the  component  of 
simple  greed  has  at  least  equalled  If  not  ex- 
ceeded that  of  generosity,  and  that  when 
faced  with  a  choice  between  self-serving  poli- 
cies and  alternatives  framed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  ostensible  beneficiaries  of  for- 
eign aid  programs,  we  have  generally  opted 
for  the  former.  As  a  result,  our  food  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  neither  as  altruistic  as 
claimed  nor — more  unfortunately — as  effec- 
tive as  they  might  have  been. 

with  the  one  exception  of  disaster  and 
famine  relief,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  and  never  has  h?.d  a  food  aid  policy 
built  around  the  needy  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  the  nature  of  their  needs.  Instead,  we 
have  a  body  of  legislation  built  around  such 
purposes  as — 

To  dispose  (profitably)  of  farm  surpluses 
which  otherwise  might  create  serious  do- 
mestic economic  problems; 

To  create  new,  or  to  expand  or  protect  ex- 
isting, markets  for  U.S.  owned  interests; 

To  provide  cheap  capital  for  overseas  In^ 
vestment  by  U.S.  enterprises; 

To  "launder,"  so  to  speak,  military  assist- 
ance which  might  have  been  challenged  if 
so  identified. 

On  close  examination,  the  total  amount 
of  our  "contribution"  toward  meeting  world 
needs  is  not  as  great  as  we  have  often 
claimed.  In  recent  Senate  Hearings  on  food 
aid.  Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  (re- 
sponding to  the  statement  that  the  United 
States  had  shipped  over  $30  billion  worth  of 
food  overseas)  questioned  Department  of 
Agriculture  representatives  about  the  cost  of 
the  food  aid  program. 

"It  Just  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Senator, 
"that  the  record  ought  to  reflect  what  this 
country  has  done,  everything  we  have  done, 
how  much  It  cost  .  .  .  now  and  then  we  at 
least  ought  to  tell  our  own  people  what  it 
costs  before  we  expand  it  further." 

The  Senator  might  be  surprised  to  le^rn 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
American  people  has  been  significantly  less 
than  the  $30  billion— a  figure  which  repre- 
sents the  value  of  the  commodities  If  a  cash 
market  had  existed  for  them,  which  It  did 
not.  Nor  does  the  $30  billion  figure  allow  for 
the  amounts  paid  back  to  the  United  States 
in  local  currencies  or  in  dollar  repayable 
long  term  loans,  or  for  the  cost  of  storage 
had  we  not  "given"  the  food  away,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  losses  to  farmers  If  It  had 
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merely  been  dumped  on  the  market.  "Cost" 
proves  to  be  a  tricky  concept  when  viewed 
from  all  angles. 

Economist  Michael  Hudson  In  his  book.  The 
Myth  of  AID,  provides  one  approach  to  an 
analysis  of  the  money  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  the  $16.2  billion  of  program  ex- 
penditures between  1954  and  1969: 

"The  government  disbursed  some  $3  bil- 
lion of  the  foreign  currencies  obtained 
through  the  program  to  its  various  agencies, 
sold  $.5  billion  to  private  enterprise,  and  ex- 
pended some  $1.3  billion  for  common  defense 
through  the  Pentagon,  mainly  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  $1.7  billion  was  used  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  barter  for  strategic  raw  ma- 
terials. Long  term  dollar  and  other  con- 
vertible currency  sales  made  up  another  $1.6 
billion,  so  that  the  total  balance  of  payments 
credits  amounted  to  $8.1  billion — just  match- 
ing the  $8.1  billion  the  CCC  would  have  had 
to  expend  to  store  the  crops." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  commodities 
were  not  valuable  to  those  who  received  them, 
but  rather  that  the  "gift"  aspect  of  the  food 
programs  has  been  considerably  less  than  is 
generally  believed.  Moreover,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  United  States  has  been  the  largest 
contributor  in  total  quantity  and  food  given, 
this  was  In  considerable  part  because  we  had 
surplus  to  give.  When  contributions  are 
ranked  as  a  percentage  of  total  GNP,  for 
example,  the  United  States  rates  a  low  four- 
teenth among  the  16  developed  countries  who 
participate  in  the  Organisation  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).  Fur- 
thermore, 80%  of  the  food  aid  given  by  the 
other  developed  nations  is  in  the  form  of 
straight  grants,  not  loans. 

PUBLIC    LAW    480 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  American  foreign 
food  assistance  has  been  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  480.  This  law  was 
created  In  1954  out  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  and  was  conceived  at  the  time  as  a  tem- 
porary program  to  be  discontinued  when 
domestic  food  surpluses  disappeared.  The 
program  was  to  assist  In  the  reduction  of 
U.S.  agricultural  surpluses  by  developing 
markets  in  friendly  countries. 

It  was  not  until  1961  that  the  Act  was 
amended  to  authorize  outright  grants  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  promote  develop- 
ment, and  the  language  "to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  to  encourage  economic 
development  in  developing  countries"  was 
added  to  its  statement  of  purpose.  In  1966, 
the  Act  was  revised  again  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  food  aid  to  combat  malnutri- 
tion, promote  self  help  and  voluntary  family 
planning  activities  in  developing  countries. 
The  statutory  requirements  that  commodi- 
ties must  be  in  surplus  before  they  would  be 
eligible  for  sale  or  donation  under  the  Act 
was  removed.  Existing  legislation  does  stipu- 
late however  that  no  commodity  can  be  made 
available  for  disposition  under  P.L.  480  if 
such  disposition  would  reduce  the  supply 
below  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carry- 
over, and  anticipated  exports,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  pro- 
posed time  of  export. 

Title  I — Concessional  sales 
Title  I  of  P.L.  480  deals  with  the  sale  of 
food  products  to  other  coimtrles,  commonly 
referred  to  as  "concessional  sales."  The  term 
"concessional"  has  no  specific  technical 
meaning,  but  relates  descriptively  to  the 
fact  that  sales  under  Title  I  may  be  financed 
on  negotiated  terms,  generally  more  favor- 
able than  those  available  from  other  credit 
sources.  Title  I  has  accounted  for  about  70% 
of  all  commodities  shipped  under  P.L.  480. 

The  United  States,  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  finances  deals  between 
grain  traders  in  this  country  and  the  govern- 
ments of  importing  countries.  Originally, 
most  of  the  sales  were  financed  through  loans 
repayable  in  the  recipient  country's  local  cur- 


rency, which  in  turn  was  used  to  finance  VS. 
Government  agencies  locally,  for  business  in- 
vestments, for  local  development  projects, 
etc.  Later  this  policy  was  phased  out,  and 
loan  repayment  is  now  in  U.S.  dollars.  Credit 
terms  usually  Include  a  down  payment,  low 
interest  rates,  and  from  20  to  40  years  to  re- 
pay. In  cases  of  special  need,  the  5%  down 
payment  can  be  waived. 

There  Is  no  requirement  in  Title  I  that  the 
commodities  so  sold  be  distributed  to  those 
most  in  need  in  the  recipient  country. 
Rather,  the  theory  behind  the  program  Is 
that  it  will  serve  to  provide  the  recipient 
government  with  an  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  food  available  on  the  market,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  that  government  a  i;ource 
of  additional  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
food.  In  theory  at  least,  the  recipient  govern- 
ment would  then  have  additional  funds  to 
plow  back  into  agricultural  development. 
Title  II — Donations  or  grants 

Title  11  Is  the  donation  or  grant  part  of  the 
P.L.  480  program,  currently  accounting  for 
around  20%  of  the  program's  expenditures. 

Approximately  half  of  the  food  made  avail- 
able In  Title  n  is  distributed  through  inter- 
national relief  organizations  such  as  CARE, 
Church  World  Service,  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices and  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee,  Inc.  Most  of  the  programs 
operated  by  these  organizations  are  targeted 
for  selected  groups  with  special  needs,  such 
as  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers,  preschool 
feeding  programs  and  school  lunch  programs. 
The  rest  of  the  Title  II  food  goes  to  multi- 
lateral relief  organizations  such  as  the  UJI.- 
operated  World  Food  Program. 

Emergency  disaster  and  famine  relief  ef- 
forts can  be  carried  out  through  either  Title  I 
or  Title  II  of  the  program. 

Oversight  and  decisionmaking 
Until  very  recently,  the  Title  I  or  conces- 
sional sales  part  of  the  program — represent- 
ing, as  noted  above,  some  70%.  of  the  pro- 
gram— has  virtually  escaped  oversight  and 
meaningful  assessment  of  Its  results  from  the 
vlewTJoInt  of  the  needy  In  recipient  countries. 

Day  to  day  decisions  Involving  food  aid  al- 
location are  made  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
level  group  known  as  the  Interagency  Staff 
Committee,  which  Includes  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  and 
Commerce,  and  from  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Allocation  meetings  are  closed  to  the  public 
and  do  not  report  to  any  Congressional  com- 
mittee. In  recent  Senate  hearings  on  the  P.L. 
480  program,  Arthur  Mead  (the  USDA  official 
who  chairs  the  group)  was  asked  by  one  Sen- 
ator if  every  committee  member  had  an  equal 
vote.  "This  may  shock  you.  Senator,"  re- 
sponded Mead,  "but  that  committee  has 
existed  for  20  years  on  a  consensus." 

The  Interagency  Staff  Committee,  with  di- 
verse interests,  little  or  no  supervision,  and 
in-defined  priorities,  has  been  unable  to 
bring  a  coherent  philosophy  and  discipline  to 
bear  on  the  food  aid  program.  The  Commit- 
tee's decisions  tend  to  be  dominated  by  its 
stronger  personalities,  or  by  those  who  speak 
from  the  more  impressive  power  base. 

In  recent  years,  the  view  around  which 
most  "consensus"  was  reached  was  that  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  According  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures.  In  1973  Cambodia,  South 
Viet  Nam  and  South  Korea  received  67%  of 
all  Title  I  aid.  Bangladesh,  on  the  other  band, 
received  5<^  .  It  was  allocations  such  as  these 
that  moved  one  official  of  the  committee  to 
comment  to  The  Washington  Post,  'The  food 
aid  program  exists  as  an  arm  of  Kissinger's 
foreign  policy." 

For  its  part,  the  Congress  has  been  some* 
what  less  than  vigilant.  Most  members  of 
Congress  have  had  a  more  active  Interest  In 
where  the  commodities  are  purchased  thaa 
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In  where  they  go.  In  1968,  the  Congress  did 
briefly  decide  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
the  country-by-country  allocation  system, 
and  formed  a  congressional  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  review  proposed  commitments.  The 
Committee — which  Included  bi-partisan  rep- 
resentatives from  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committees  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees — was  designated  to  have 
regular  meetings,  with  a  rotating  chairman- 
ship. The  Committee  met  once.  No  one  seems 
to  remember  why  It  never  met  again. 

After  the  PIi.  480  hearings  In  March  1975, 
Senator  Clark  of  Iowa  was  moved  to  com- 
ment to  the  Dea  Moines  Register:  "It's  Inter- 
esting that  the  committee  that's  provided 
for  by  law  never  meets  and  the  one  which 
Isn't  makes  all  the  decisions." 

Food  Assistance — ^Political  or 
Humanitarian? 

The  extent  to  which  some  elements  of  the 
Government  regard  food  assistance  to  other 
countries  as  a  source  of  political  leverage 
rather  than  an  exercise  of  benevolence  Is 
somewhat  Illustrated  by  the  events  which 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Humphrey  Amendment  to  P.L.  480. 

On  December  30,  1974,  President  Ford 
signed  Into  law  the  Humphrey  Amendment, 
limiting  the  amount  of  concessional  food 
that  could  be  used  for  "political"'  purposes 
to  30%.*  At  the  time  of  the  signing,  only  a 
smaU  percentage  of  the  program's  alloca- 
tions had  been  made;  however  almost  48% 
of  these  commitments  were  political  and  In 
all  the  funding  levels  considered  the  per- 
centage needed  to  cover  political  commit- 
ments would  have  been  substantially  In  ex- 
cess of  30%.  In  fact,  on  a  program  year  basis, 
from  January  1974  through  December  1974 
63%  of  the  program's  commitments  were 
for  political  use. 

In  early  January,  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer proposed  that  South  Viet  Nam  be  re- 
classified as  a  Most  Seriously  Affected  na- 
tion, which  would  make  It  eligible  for  "hu- 
manitarian" aid  over  and  above  the  30% 
limit.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations rejected  this  suggestion. 

Next,  the  Administration  proposed  an  In- 
terpretation of  the  law  to  the  effect  that 
the  30%  limit  applied  to  the  total  assistance 
under  Titles  I  and  II — an  Interpretation 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
substantially  the  amount  available  for  po- 
litical use.  Again,  the  Senate  Committee  re- 
fused to  go  along. 

Finally  in  early  February,  the  Administra- 
tion announced  a  $500  million  increase  in 
food  aid  for  fiscal  year  1975,  bringing  the 
total  U.S.  commitment  to  $1.5  billion.  By  In- 
creasing the  total  amount  of  food  aid,  the 
administration  would  be  able  to  cover  its 
political  commitments  within  the  permitted 
30%. 

The  Immediate,  if  somewhat  accidental,  re- 
sult of  all  this  maneuvering  ia  an  expanded 
food  aid  program — for  this  year.  But  this  re- 
sult is  by  no  means  a  permanent  step  for- 
ward in  food  aid  policy.  Rather,  the  struggle 
puts  the  inadequacies  of  our  food  aid  "poli- 
cies" In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  hungry 
into  the  public  spotlight  in  a  new  and  some- 
what sharper  focus.  In  June  1975,  the  30/70 
provision  runs  out,  and  Administration 
spokesmen  are  already  beginning  to  push  for 
a  "rethinking"  of  the  conflict  between  the 
political  and  humanitarian  use  of  food  aid. 

At  recent  Hearings  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Thomas  Enders,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  said: 


•To  avoid  the  problem  of  deflnlng  "polit- 
ical" pxirposes,  the  amendment  defined  them 
as  aid  to  nations  not  on  a  list  of  those  most 
seriously  affected  by  food  shortages,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  United  Nations,  using  such 
criteria  as  the  extent  of  hunger,  poverty,  lack 
of  exchange  reserves  for  food  Imports,  etc. 


"Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  a  word  about 
the  controversy  between  'political'  and  'hu- 
manitarian.' 

"Few  would  argue  that  our  programs  are 
designed  to  achieve  both  ends.  All  the  coun- 
tries we  assist  with  P.L.  480  are  developing; 
all  are  relatively  poor:  all  have  deficient  die- 
tary standards:  many  are  threatened  with 
disaster,  either  natural  or  through  war;  all 
have  major  food  needs. 

"The  question  is  not  whether  to  choose  be- 
tween Korea  and  Pakistan,  between  Viet  Nam 
and  Cambodia,  between  Chile  and  India.  The 
question  is  how  to  find  a  basis  on  which  our 
national  interests  can  be  served  in  each 
country."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  worls  In  italics  In  this  quotation 
are  worth  pondering,  especially  because  they 
were  obviously  uttered  seriously  and  with  the 
utmost  sincerity.  No  one — not  even  the  most 
needy  of  the  underdeveloped  nations — ex- 
pects the  United  States  (or  any  other  na- 
tion, for  that  matter)  to  consciously  act  In 
a  manner  contrary  to  Its  vital  national  inter- 
ests. But  two  important  questions  should  be 
considered. 

First  Is  the  objective  of  our  food  aid  pro- 
grams to  help  feed  the  hungry,  because  that 
is  a  worthy  end  In  itself,  or  is  it  to  use  food 
as  one  of  the  chips  in  the  poker  game  of 
International  power  politics,  with  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  securing  advantage  for  our- 
selves over  our  "adversaries"?  The  question 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  food  assistance 
policies,  and  lies  behind  our  undignified  pos- 
tur3  in  Rome,  where  the  oacial  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives proclaimed  the  urgent  need  for  a 
workable  food  aid  program,  yet  we  found 
ourselves  imable  or  unwilling  to  commit  our 
share. 

The  second  and  perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant question  goes  to  the  matter  of  un- 
derstanding where  our  "national  Interests" 
lie  in  regard  to  food.  We  tend  to  think  of 
our  Interest  in  terms  of  bolstering  some  gov- 
ernments or  political  movements  of  which 
(at  the  time)  we  approve,  or  disadvantag- 
ing others  of  which  we  do  not  approve.  It 
does  not  require  much  foresight  to  perceive 
that  there  can  be  no  stability  and  no  peace 
in  a  hungry  world,  even  if  the  anguish  of 
the  millions  of  unfed  or  underfed  did  not 
weigh  upon  our  collective  conscience.  Viewed 
in  the  long  run.  our  national  Interest  lies 
not  in  using  food  to  further  disrupt  govern- 
ments (as  we  did  by  refusing  food  aid  and 
even  food  sales  to  Chile  under  AUende),  nor 
In  supporting  regimes  which  we  consider  as 
"friendly"  even  though  they  are  reactionary 
and  even  despotic.  Rather,  it  lies  In  develop- 
ing a  way  to  a  de-poUticlze  food  aid,  as  was 
recommended  to  the  World  Food  Conference 
by  its  Secretary  General. 

Food  Assistance — "Markets  or  People" 

A  second  aspect  of  P.L.  480  that  conflicts 
with  the  needs  of  hungry  people  Is  the  pro- 
vision for  "developing  international  mar- 
kets." Many  of  the  negative  results  of  long 
term  food  aid,  such  as  distorting  local  mar- 
kets and  reducing  Incentives  to  local  farmers, 
arise  from  this  goal  of  the  legislation  rather 
than  from  th€  mere  existence  of  food  aid  pro- 
grams, as  such. 

One  of  the  most  significant  examples  of 
this  conflict  Is  the  negotiation  of  "tied"  aid, 
based  on  a  concept  of  Usual  Marketing  Re- 
quirement (UMR)  as  defined  In  the  law. 
The  UMR  provision  requires  that  the  aid- 
receiving  nation  increase  the  amount  of  its 
farm  product  Imports  from  the  United  States 
In  proportion  to  the  growth  of  its  domestic 
market.  In  addition,  the  nation's  farm  ex- 
ports must  not  Increase  in  a  way  which  might 
potentially  dUplace  U.S.  commercial  exports. 

In  his  analysis  of  P.L.  480  In  The  Myth  of 
AID,  Michael  Hudson  cited  the  negative  Im- 
pact of  this  provision  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"Neither  farm  sectors  nor  the  balance  of 
payments  position  Is  helped.  They  are  con- 


tractually obligated  not  to  Implement  po;i. 
cles  of  domestic  agricultural  S3lf-sufficiency 
and  must  enter  into  agreements  assuring 
the  United  States  a  guaranteed  future  share 
of  their  domestic  markets." 

In  fact,  according  to  D.  Gale  Johnson,  au- 
thor of  World  Agriculture  in  Disarray,  con- 
sideration of  possible  competition  even'dom- 
inated  the  kind  of  technical  assistance  the 
United  States  would  provide  to  develop- 
ing countries.  The  United  States  would  not 
give  technical  assistance  or  economic  aid  to 
be  used  to  assist  a  nation  to  increas3  its  own 
output  of  a  crop  that  might  compete  in 
world  commercial  markets  with  a  crop  ex- 
ported by  the  United  States.  Thus,  wMie 
the  United  States  was  giving  aid  to  Burma, 
technical  assistance  and  other  forms  of  aid 
could  not  be  used  to  assist  Burma  to  produce 
more  rice,  because  Burma  was  a  major  rice 
exporter  and  as  such  a  competitor  with  the 
United  States. 

"Tied"  aid  also  provides  the  United  States 
with  a  powerful  trade  negotiation  weapon. 
Recent  agreements  with  Egypt  for  PL.  48() 
financed  food  Included  a  stipulation  for  pur- 
chase of  2,144,000  tons  of  wheat  from,  the 
United  States.  South  Korea  promised  to  pur- 
chase at  least  150,000  tons  of  rice  for  cash  in 
exchange  for  P.L.  480-sponsored  commodities. 

A  Forbes  article  with  the  striking  title, 
"Ferdlng  the  World's  Hungry  Millions,  How 
It  Will  Mean  Billions  for  U.S.  Business."  re- 
ported that  the  U.S.  Government  "put  food 
shipments  to  India  on  a  month-to-month 
basis  until  that  country  agreed  to  let  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Indiana,  which  produces  fertilizer, 
market  that  fertilizer  at  Standard's  price. 
Later  In  1967,  AID  requested  $60  million  so 
that  India  could  buy  fertilizer,  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  helping  U.S.  oil  companies." 

Thus  far.  whenever  a  suggestion  of  drop- 
ping the  "tied"  aid  requirement  has  been 
raised,  special  interest  groups  have  been 
quick  to  oppose  It. 

In  1970,  when  the  President  proposed  to 
drop  the  tied  aid  policy,  the  president  of  the 
Fertilizer  Institute  protested,  saying  that  this 
would— 

"Undermine  American  opportunities  to  de- 
velop long  range  trade  relationships  with 
these  nations.  Experience  shows  that  as  these 
natio.Ts  grow  into  a  viable  economy,  they 
tend  to  do  business  with  the  commercial  ties 
developed  under  AID  programs." 

The  market  development  aspects  of  the 
PL.  480  program  Include  U.S.  efforts  to  de- 
v^l-^D  new  eating  habits  in  those  coimtrles 
where  potential  cash  customers  could  be  de- 
veloped. This  was  done,  for  example,  after 
th°  war  when  the  Japarese  imported  large 
quantities  of  wheat  under  the  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram. In  the  cape  of  Japan — n  rice-eating 
country  which  relies  heavily  on  Imported 
food  and  has  no  balance  of  payments  prob- 
tem — this  effort  meant  good  business  for 
American  farmers  and  little  problem  for  the 
[aoanese.  In  less  developed  nations,  however, 
Jfforts  to  encourage  consumer  tastes  for  prod- 
acts  which  are  not  locally  grown  and  must 
be  imnorted  can,  to  the  extent  they  are  suc- 
cessful, hurt  local  markets,  use  up  precious 
foreign  exchange,  and  discourage  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Another  serious  departure  from  the  osten- 
slblv  humanitarian  objectives  of  the  P.L.  480 
program  Is  the  use  of  program  revenues  to 
provide  subsidized  loans  to  American  cor- 
porations overseas.  Until  1971,  this  was  ac- 
complished through  the  Cooley  Loan  Pro- 
gram, which  made  approximately  S415  mil- 
lion of  local  currency  repayments  available 
for  U.S.  business  investments. 

In  many  cases,  this  system  of  repayment 
led  to  the  building  up  of  stocks  of  local  cur- 
rencies far  in  excess  of  the  U.S.  Government's 
needs  for  Its  own  operations  In  those  coun- 
tries (such  as  payment  of  rent,  wages  and 
salaries  of  nationals  employed  In  U.S.  agen- 
cies, etc.).  The  Cooley  procedure  permits  the 
Government  to  use  these  surplus  currencies 
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in  the  form  of  loans  to  U.S.  concerns  for 
investment  or  operations  In  the  particular 
country  concerned. 

For  the  U.S.  Government,  this  device  had 
the  advantages  of  putting  otherwise  Idle 
local  currencies  to  work,  and  of  reducing, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  the  outflow  of 
dollars  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
used  to  finance  the  same  projects.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  the  corporate  borrow- 
ers, these  negotiated  loans  were  advan- 
tageous not  only  because  they  conserved 
company-controlled  dollar  balances,  but  also 
because  they  were  offered  at  highly  favor- 
able interest  rates. 

Cooley  program  loans  were  not  necessarily 
even  marginally  related  to  agriculture,  but 
rather  were  general  business  loans  to  cor- 
porations like  the  First  National  City  Bank, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Bank  of  America, 
etc.,  for  "business  development  promotion." 

When  P.L.  480  switched  over  from  local 
currency  repayments  to  dollar  sales,  the 
concept  of  the  Cooley  loan  was  modified  Into 
a  new  form  called  Private  Trade  Entity 
Loans  (PTE).  Under  this  provision,  P.L.  480 
commodi'iles  are  made  available  to  private 
corporations  to  sell,  and  the  proceeds  from 
such  sales  are  then  considered  as  loans  and 
used  to  finance  the  company's  projects.  In 
the  lists  of  PTE  loan  recipients,  many  of 
the  same  corporations  such  as  Ralston  Pu- 
rina and  Cargill  reappear  from  country  to 
country.  Although  PTE  loans,  like  Cooley 
loans,  are  eventually  to  be  repaid,  the  terms 
of  the  loans  are  frequently  more  favorable 
than  commercial  credit  terms. 

The  Private  Trade  Entities  agreements  are 
more  directly  related  to  agriculture  than 
was  the  Cooley  loan  program.  However,  any 
agricultural  benefit  to  the  country  Is  di- 
rectly offset  by  the  very  purposes  for  which 
the  loans  may  be  given.  Specifically,  loans 
are  required  to  directly  "result  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  sales  for  dollars  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities"  or  to  directly  "assist  In 
developing  future  commercial  markets." 
Thus,  the  basic  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram make  It  clear  that  Its  benefits  are  In- 
tended to  go  to  the  United  States,  not  to 
the  people  or  the  economy  of  the  country 
being  aided. 

According  to  George  Anthan  of  the  Dea 
Moines  Register,  Korea-Cargill  Ltd.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Cargill,  Inc.  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, received  $1.8  million  worth  of  corn 
and  tallow  to  be  used  in  the  production  of 
livestock  feeds.  "The  company  was  author- 
ized to  use  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
feed  In  South  Korea  to  finance  expansion 
of  its  feed  milling  operation  and  for  poultry 
and  livestock  production  and  marketing  fa- 
culties." 

One  problem  with  this  program  is  the  dis- 
tortion It  tends  to  produce  in  the  use  of 
resources.  On  the  one  hand,  food  may  go  for 
sale  in  countries  which  do  not  have  the 
most  acute  needs,  simply  for  the  invest- 
ment convenience  of  an  American  corpora- 
tion interested  In  expanding  Its  commer- 
cial operations  In  that  country.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  money  spent  for  food  by 
poor  people  In  low-Income,  food-needy  coun- 
tries may  go  to  finance  an  American  business 
venture  which  may  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  or  in  fact, 
may  directly  compete  with  Indigenous  en- 
terprises and  food  needs. 

For  example.  In  1957  Purina  Colomblanla 
(a  subsidiary  of  Ralston  Purina,  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  feed  grain)  estab- 
lished its  first  local  factory  In  Colombia.  In 
1958.  Purln.i  received  a  loan  for  $83,000  from 
the  U.S.  Government  through  the  Cooley 
loan  program.  A  recent  book.  Hungry  for 
Pro/It,  by  Consumers  Union,  revealed  how 
Purina  Colomblanla  affected  Colombian  In- 
ternal food  priorities: 

Technical  assistance  and  the  necessary 
credit,  direct  from  the  company,  encouraged 


Colombian  farmers  to  enter  the  poultry 
business.  Farmers  purchased  both  the  feed 
and  the  baby  chicks  from  Purina,  raised 
them,  and  sold  the  grown  chickens  back  to 
the  company.  Purina  also  contracts  for  feed 
crops  such  as  sorghums  and  soybeans.  Purina 
offers  credit  to  farmers  who  grow  these  crops 
and  encourages  both  government  and  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  to  do  the  same. 

All  of  this  sounds  quite  practical  and  use- 
ful in  the  abstract.  Unfortunately,  however, 
these  operations  were  not  conducted  In  the 
abstract,  but  In  Colombia — a  country  where 
the  division  of  the  population  Into  a  small 
class  of  the  rich  and  a  large  class  of  very 
poor  Is  uncommonly  sharp.  In  Colombia, 
60%  of  the  children  are  malnourished.  Only 
a  small  class  of  middle  and  upper  Income 
people  can  afford  chicken  and  eggs. 

According  to  the  Consumers  Union  anal- 
ysis, the  result  of  the  Purina  enterprises 
has  been  to  actually  shift  agricultural  land 
aid  production  away  from  traditional 
sources  of  protein  such  as  dry  beans,  which 
the  poor  can  afford,  to  the  needs  of  the  poul- 
try Industry.  Because  of  this  reduction  In 
acreage  planted  in  crops  usable  by  the  poor, 
the  protein  deficiency  In  Colombia  has  ac- 
tually Increased. 

When  food  aid  Is  given  for  U.S.  national 
purposes — either  political  or  market  develop- 
ment, or  both — the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
country's  own  agrlcultiu-al  production  Is 
sharpened.  As  one  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  official  noted: 

"If  a  country  knows  that  we  will  continue 
to  give  them  food  for  political  reasons,  there 
Is  little  Incentive  to  increase  production.  If 
the  reason  Is  to  develop  markets,  then  the 
quid  pro  quo  Is  to  buy,  not  to  produce." 

In  a  recent  six-part  series  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post  on  P.L.  480,  Investigative  report- 
er Dan  Morgan  used  South  Korea  as  an  e:i- 
ample  of  a  country  In  which,  according  to 
officials  Interviewed,  "the  Infiow  of  food  had 
adversely  affected  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
duction." 

Consistent  with  Its  policy  since  the  end  of 
the  armed  conflict  In  Korea,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  provided  massive  support  for  the 
regime  of  President  Park  Chung  Hee.  One 
aspect  of  this  support  was  very  large  P.L. 
480  shipments.  Tiny  South  Korea  has  re- 
ceived, through  Pi.  480,  just  unoer  $2  billion 
v.orth  of  commodities — more  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world  except  India.  In  addi- 
tion, according  to  Morgan,  "In  1971,  1972 
and  1973  the  AID  extended  three  loans  from 
•development  funds'  to  enable  South  Korea 
to  purchase  rice  on  the  open  market.  There 
was  no  pretense  that  the  loans  were  for 
■development  purposes.' " 

In  mid  1973,  because  of  short  supplies  of 
P.L.  480  commodities  and  because.  In  the 
view  of  many  officials.  South  Korea  was  ready 
to  be  a  cash  customer,  P.L.  480  shipments 
were  i«,'jQlnated.  Earlier  this  year,  at  the 
heigh ;  of  the  hunger  crisis,  rice  shipments  to 
Korea  under  P.L.  480  were  resumed  because 
"policy  makers  conclude  the  possible  draw- 
backs are  outweighed  by  political  and  secu- 
rity requirements  of  keeping  friendly  with 
Sou  th  Korea 's  regime . ' ' 

What  was  the  impact  of  these  massive 
shipments  on  the  Korean  economy?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
1970  South  Korea  produced  81%  of  Its  total 
food  gram  needs;  by  1973  that  figure  dropped 
to  68%.  Cheap  rice  Imports  made  It  possible 
to  keep  rice  prices  low  for  the  lu'ban  popula- 
tion, so  that  labor  costs  could  also  be  kept 
low.  The  Impact  of  this  policy  on  farmers 
was  described  In  a  1974  World  Bank  report: 
'Between  1963  and  1967,  there  was  a  sharp 
decline  In  the  relative  Income  of  farm  fam- 
ilies versus  that  of  city  households." 

There  are  still  other  ways  In  which  the 
Food  for  Peace  program  Is  used  to  benefit 
U.S.  interests  to  the  detriment  of  develop- 
ing countries.  At  the  recent  World  Food  Con- 


ference, the  lack  of  trained  agricultural 
scientists  within  the  developing  nations  was 
cited  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  development. 
The  Pood  for  Peace  Act,  according  to  a  USDA 
press  release,  "provides  for  the  effective  use 
of  U.S.  owned  foreign  currencies  which  can- 
not be  converted  into  dollars,  but  which  may 
be  used  for  scientific  research  beneficial  to 
U.S.  agriculture  and  the  American  con- 
sumer." (Emphasis  supplied.) 

In  a  matter  so  urgent  as  food,  common 
sense  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  scientif- 
ic research  to  be  supported  with  food-aid 
funds  should  be  directed  toward  the  practical 
and  pressing  needs  of  farmers  and  con- 
sumers In  the  countries  being  assisted.  The 
official  policy,  however — as  In  the  case  of  the 
PTE  loan  program  discussed  above— Is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.  It  Is  not  the  local  farm- 
ers who  are  to  be  helped  or  the  Inadequate 
number  of  local  experts  which  Is  to  be  ex- 
panded; It  Is  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  who  are  to  reap  whatever 
benefits  flow  from  the  research  so  financei 

For  example,  a  department  release  recently 
announced  a  grant  to  two  Indian  scientists 
to  experiment  "with  the  chemical  modifica- 
tion of  cellulose  molecules  In  cotton  to  ob- 
tain fiame  retardance  in  the  fabric."  In  a 
similar  release  a  month  later,  the  Depart- 
ment announced  grants  to  a  Pakistani  re- 
searcher to  do  work  on  a  kind  of  leafhop- 
per:  "Most  of  the  damaging  Insects  In  the 
United  States  have  come  from  abroad  un- 
accompanied by  their  natural  enemies.  If 
species  related  to  leafhopper  pests  in  the 
United  States  ar>  found  In  Pakistan,  this 
Information  could  provide  U.S.  scientists 
with  a  source  of  the  pests'  natural  enemies." 

Neither  project  sounds  like  a  priority  Item 
for  people  In  India  or  Pakistan,  two  of  the 
countries  most  severely  hit  by  food  short- 
ages, and  most  frequently  criticized  by  out- 
siders for  not  Improving  their  own  agricul- 
tural development. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticisms  of 
food  aid  Is  that  as  a  competing  soxirce  of 
food.  It  can  take  markets  away  from  local 
farmers  and  actually  retard  the  growth  of 
that  country's  agricultural  production. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
cultural   Economics,    the    authors    conclude 

"The  negative  Impact  of  PX.  480  on  domes- 
tic prices  and  supply  can  be  significantly 
reduced  if  the  commodities  are  distributed 
In  the  recipient  economy  In  a  way  that  cre- 
ates new  demand  rather  than  substituting 
or  competing  with  existing  demand." 

To  accomplish  what  they  suggest  will  not 
be  easy,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  It 
Impossible.  It  would  require,  however,  that 
the  food  aid  or  donation  commitment  be 
made  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  a 
year,  which  Is  the  current  U.S.  policy,  so  that 
the  receiving  country  could  plan  for  its  use. 
Given  that,  several  approaches  are  possible. 
One,  for  example,  would  be  a  program  simi- 
lar to  our  food  stamp  program,  which  actu- 
ally brings  people  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  to  buy  food  into  the  market. 

Another  way  has  actually  met  and  passed 
the  test  of  application  In  Israel.  According 
to  Clifford  Kern,  writing  In  The  Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,  PX.  480  Imports  not  only 
produced  few  adverse  price  and  production 
problems,  but  actually  stimulated  produc- 
tion: "This  favorable  result  was  the  out- 
come of  a  number  of  factors.  First,  food  aid 
was  used  In  the  context  of  a  vigorous  de- 
velopment program  which  assured  a  high 
level  of  demand."  The  author  goes  on  to  say 
that  "most  Important,  contrary  to  the  P.L. 
480  agreement,  69%  of  the  aid  commodities 
merely  displaced  normal  Imports,  only  31% 
representing  food  in  excess  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  Imported."  Thus,  while 
Israel's  development  policy  was  important, 
equally  Important  was  the  U.S.  policy  deci- 
sion to  waive  one  of  its  two  primary  inter- 
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ests  In  the  PL.  480  program — U.S.  market 
development — in  order  to  encourage  Israel's 
development. 

coNcxnsioN 

So  long  as  the  major  portion  of  U.S.  food 
aid  Is  captive  to  overriding  political  and 
commercial  concerns.  It  will  do  little  to  ad- 
vance a  goal  of  long-term  food  security  for 
the  hungry,  and.  more  frequently,  will  even 
tend  to  disrupt  that  goal.  Food  aid  assistance 
Is  simply  not  an  area  In  which  the  United 
States  can  satisfy  all  appetites;  It  must 
choose  between  feeding  people  In  a  context 
which  Is  constructive  to  long-term  develop- 
ment or  advancing  its  own  near-term  com- 
mercial and  political  interests.  The  two  are 
simply  not  compatible. 

There  is  also  a  genuine  feeling,  advanced 
by  a  niimber  of  experts,  that  It  Is  simply 
Impossible  to  give  long-term  food  aid  effec- 
tively on  a  bilateral  basis.  Even  if  the  prob- 
lems of  political  and  commercial  preemption 
were  solved,  and  If  the  program's  allocations 
were  more  reliable  so  that  the  food  could  be 
used  better  by  the  recipient  nation,  there 
are  still  a  number  of  issues  of  allocation  and 
oversight  that  could  be  better  handled  on 
'  a  multi-lateral  basis. 

According  to  Irving  Hedges,  the  former 
director  of  the  Food  for  Peace  program  from 
1967  to  1973: 

"Bilateral  agreements  of  this  kind  simply 
do  not  work.  Our  25 -year  experience  In  aid 
programs  has  shown  that  no  matter  how 
conscientious  you  are,  you  simply  cannot 
tamper  with  a  country's  Internal  policies.  We 
can't  send  In  monitors,  such  as  the  GAO  does 
for  domestic  programs  and  if  the  country 
has  an  agricultxu-al  budget  bigger  than  the 
P.L  480  earnings,  what  happens  to  the  rev- 
enues from  P.L.  480  is  simply  a  matter  of  at- 
tribution. Besides,  concessional  sales  pro- 
gram is  a  loan  program,  not  a  grant.  The 
revenues  accruing  from  those  sales  belong 
to  the  country,  not  to  us." 

Mr.  Hedge.s  and  others  have  suggested 
for  this  reason  and  others  that  food  aid 
should  be  handled  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternative  ways 
to  put  food  aid  negotiations,  allocations,  and 
contributions  on  a  workable  International 
basis.  There  Is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
rather  than  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the 
food  aid  process,  that  this  decision  would 
make  it  more  efficient  from  the  vantage  point 
of  equity  and  long-term  development. 

The  World  Pood  Conference  recommenda- 
tions call  for  additional  coordination,  which 
will  probably  be  done  through  the  United 
Nations  World  Food  Program.  The  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  participates  In  this 
effort  at  all  levels.  Including  allocation,  Is 
critical  to  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  our 
food  aid  program. 

What  Is  of  greatest  Importance  Is  that  the 
United  States  begin  to  recognize  food  aid 
as  a  part  of  a  long-term  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  least  developed  countries  to  achieve 
food  security,  and  begin  to  participate  In  a 
program  to  meet  that  need.  The  United 
States  knows  far  more  about  what  works  and 
what  doesn't  than  we  are  currently  using  to 
make  food  aid  policy,  but  until  we  begin 
using  that  knowledge  to  a  constructive  end 
for  food  aid  recipients,  the  program  will  con- 
tinue to  be  at  best  ineffectual,  and  at  worst. 
Injurious  to  the  very  peoples  whose  urgent 
needs  are  used  as  the  Justification  for  the 
program's  existence. 


POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  NEEDS 
BETTER  CONTROL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  massive  growth  In  the 
food  stamp  program  since  Its  inception, 
and  more  particularly  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. Since  1965  the  ratio  of  Americans 
receiving    food    stamps    has    increased 


from  1  in  439  to  1  in  13.  By  early  last 
month  this  figure  had  further  increased 
to  1  in  11.  A  year  ago  there  were  13.9 
million  people  actually  receiving  food 
stamps,  and  the  total  number  of  poten- 
tially eligible  was  estimated  at  52.8 
million. 

The  reasons  for  this  staggering  growth 
lie  in  areas  other  than  that  of  increased 
aid  to  the  truly  needy.  This  figure  of  52 
million  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
one-fourth  of  the  population  is  in  some 
manner  starving,  yet  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  can  this  be  correct.  Rather,  as  the 
July  1975  Readers'  Digest  suggests,  re- 
cent explosive  growth  In  the  food  stamp 
program  has  been  largely  triggered  by 
loose  eligibility  standards.  The  article, 
which  I  believe  has  been  previously  in- 
serted In  the  Record,  cites  the  deputy 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Welfare  as  stating: 

We  are  giving  away  food  stamps  like 
crazy.  There  are  virtually  no  controls.  The 
taxpayers  ought  to  be  up  In  arms. 

Reform  of  the  food  stamp  program 
must  include  a  reexamination  of  priori- 
ties. In  my  view,  the  program  can  and 
should  be  returned  to  its  original  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  legitimately  needy  In 
attaining  a  more  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  while 
saving  significant  amounts  of  money,  the 
Congress  should  seriously  examine  the 
proposals  advanced.  The  Food  Stamp 
Reform  Act  of  1975  can  make  possible 
this  redirection  of  program  benefits  to 
the  American  poor,  and  it  will  save  an 
estimated  $2.0  to  $2.5  billion.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, it  presents  a  reasoned  alter- 
native to  current  food  stamp  allotments, 
which  have  been  temporarily  rendered 
Inoperative  by  the  recent  court  of  ap- 
peals decision  against  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Reform  Act,  by  raising 
coupon  allotments  to  the  level  of  the 
'low-cost  diet  plan"  would  effect  a  29 
percent  improvement  in  the  assistance 
provided  to  the  remaining  recipients. 

The  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  takes 
steps  to  close  the  loose  eligibility  stand- 
ards which  have  been  such  an  Important 
cause  of  the  expansion  of  the  program. 
The  provision  establishing  the  minimum 
age  for  qualification  as  a  separate  hoiise- 
hold,  for  example,  would  eliminate  one 
means  for  young  people  today  to  sub- 
sist— or  augment  their  subsistence — at 
public  expense.  The  parents  of  many  of 
these  minors  are  fully  capable  of  sup- 
porting these  children.  Yet  frequently 
we  encounter  the  case  of  the  "runaway" 
or  the  child  rebelling  against  parental 
upbringing,  who  leaves  home  and  re- 
ceives food  stamps  on  his  own. 

The  provision  against  the  eligibility 
of  strikers  unless  otherwise  qualified,  is 
a  clear  statement  that  tax  supported  as- 
sistance to  strikers  both  unduly  weights 
the  bargaining  process  on  one  side  and 
diverts  public  assistance  away  from 
those  whose  only  means  of  support  or 
nutritional  assistance  may  be  cash  or 
food  stamps. 

It  is  these  type  of  situations — where 
food  stamps  are  made  available  to  those 
not  In  real  need  of  the  aid  which  food 
stamps  can  properly  provide — that  has 
caused  the  seemingly  blind  expansion  of 
the  program.  The  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  provides  the  opportunity  to  examine 


the  aims  and  direction  of  the  program. 
It  is  a  reasoned  attempt  to  restrict  the 
continued  massive  outlays  which  have 
been  characteristic  of  reform  efforts  in 
the  past.  At  the  same  time,  the  29-per- 
cent improvement  in  assistance  provided 
by  the  bill  to  those  found  legitimately 
eligible  is  a  good  opportimity  for  the 
food  stamp  program  to  avoid  the  con- 
tinued uncertainty  caused  by  the  circuit 
court  decision. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  recently  concluded  a  series  of 
articles  on  abuse  in  the  proprietary 
school  industry — those  profit-seeking 
schools  that  sell  both  correspondence 
and  residence  courses  to  teach  skills  In 
every  trade  imaginable.  The  series  is  the 
result  of  a  3 -month  task  force  investiga- 
tion of  proprietary  trade  schools  in  the 
Chicago  area,  and  I  am  appalled  at  tiie 
findings.  The  series  brings  to  light  nu- 
merous distressing  stories  and  informa- 
tion accusatory  of  many  members  of  the 
trade  school  industry.  The  task  force 
came  to  these  conclusions : 

First.  Students  pay  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  proprietary  schools  to  earn  diplo- 
mas and  certificates  that  are  frequently 
useless  in  obtaining  employment. 

Second.  Trade  school  salespersons 
often  work  strictly  on  commission  and 
are  thus  under  pressure  to  enroll  many 
students  who  cannot  possibly  benefit 
from  the  training  offered. 

Third.  The  private  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  accreditation  of  proprietary 
trade  schools  seek  unsuccessfully  to  con- 
trol so-called  "fast-buck  operators"  in 
the  industry. 

Fourth.  Some  proprietary  schools  re- 
sort to  numerous  types  of  chicanery  and 
illegality  to  collect  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion education  benefits  and  student  fees 
insured  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Fifth.  Salespersons  sometimes  make 
entirely  false  claims  with  regard  to  the 
placement  of  course  graduates  in  related 
jobs. 

Sixth.  Government  regulations  are  in- 
adequate and  often  contradictory,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  done 
enough  to  alleviate  or  prevent  existing 
problems  in  the  proprietary  school  in- 
dustry. 

Seventh.  The  victims  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  proprietary  school  industry 
are  not  only  the  disappointed  students 
who  get  nothing  for  their  money  and 
efforts  but  ab^o  American  taxpayers  who 
foot  much  of  the  bill  through  veterans 
benefits  and  federally  insured  student 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  for  some  time 
been  aware  of  problems  in  the  pro- 
prietary school  industry  and  so  reported 
last  year  to  the  Senate.  I  find  the  abuses 
in  the  Chicago  area  alone  as  reported  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  to  be  very  disturb- 
ing. I  intend  to  reintroduce  legislation  1 
first  offered  last  year  that  is  designed  to 
prevent  many  of  these  documented  hor- 
rors from  happening  again.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chicago  Tribime  task  force  report  and 
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related  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
together  with  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  Echols  who 
presents  another,  but  well-informed 
view  of  the  trade  school  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Past  Talkers  Sell  Dotted  Line  and  Little 
Else 

Arnold  [Arne]  Fabrikant  has  Just  tricked 
a  Puerto  Rlcan  who  has  dlfBculty  under- 
standing English  Into  signing  a  contract  for 
a  correspondence  course  In  interior 
decorating. 

Outside  the  victim's  house  Fabrikant 
turns  and  winks  at  his  companion,  a  Tribune 
reporter  posing  as  a  sales  trainee. 

"Some  are  easier  than  others,"  he 
chuckles. 

Fabrikant,  30,  a  salesman  for  La  Salle  Ex- 
tension University  for  more  than  two  years. 
Is  eager  to  move  up  the  corporation  ladder. 

"See,  I  want  to  sign  up  a  lot  of  students 
because  promotion  time  Is  coming  up  and  I 
want  to  look  good  on  the  books,"  he  explains. 

With  unemployment  across  the  nation  at 
a  34-year-hlgh,  the  $3-bUllon-a-year  home 
study  and  trade  school  business  is  booming. 
And  the  salesman,  with  his  finely  boned 
pitch.  Is  often  the  only  personal  contact  the 
student  ever  has  with  the  school. 

Fabrikant  has  Just  worked  his  pitch  on 
Juan  Ortiz,  29,  a  $130-a-week  factory  worker 
who  wanted  to  learn  to  "paint  and  panel 
walls."  He  had  answered  La  Salle  magazine 
ad  offering  "free  Information." 

"You  know  interior  decorators  make  lota 
and  lots  of  money.  They  are  very  professional 
people,"  Fabrikant  told  him.  "You  will  be 
respected  and  admired.  You  can  get  a  good 
high-paying  Job  or  open  a  business  for  your- 
self. You  can  get  started  In  one  of  those  big 
department  stores,  like  Wleboldt's  or  Libby's. 
They  need  people  who  speak  Spanish. 

"We  have  to  make  sure  you  are  qualified 
to  take  the  covirse.  La  Salle  doesn't  Just  take 
anyone.  Puerto  Ricans  think  education  is 
Important.  They  take  pride  in  their  educa- 
tion, and  that's  good." 

Fabrikant  got  Ortiz  to  sign  a  contract  by 
flUing  It  out  as  he  talked,  pointing  to  the 
dotted  line  and  saying,  "Now,  you  register 
here." 

Though  the  school  requires  a  minimum 
♦30  down  payment,  Ortiz's  wife,  Lena,  who 
speaks  no  English,  could  find  only  a  $10  bill. 
Fabrikant  took  the  ten  "to  hold  a  place  in 
the  class  for  you"  and  paid  the  rest  of  the 
down  payment  from  his  own  pocket. 

Fabrikant,  who  speaks  several  languages 
and  prides  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  ethnic 
traits,  tells  the  reporter  on  leaving  the  Ortiz 
home: 

"Did  you  see  how  I  waved  my  hands  around 
a  lot?  That's  what  they  do.  They  talk  with 
their  arms.  It  makes  them  feel  more  com- 
fortable." 

Several  days  later  the  mailman  arrives  at 
1719  W.  Morse  Ave.,  and  Juan  Ortiz  finds 
nimself  surrounded  by  $600  worth  of  home- 
study  lessons  he  did  not  know  he  had  signed 
a  contract  for.  He  has  now  turned  to  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  for  help. 

Reports  of  misleading  sales  tactics  by  some 
Of  the  250  privately  owned  correspondence 
and  trade  schools  in  Illinois  were  brought  to 
The  Tribune  by  Gov.  Walker's  Consumer  Ad- 
vocate Office  after  the  state  conducted  a  pre- 
liminary investigation. 

During  a  three-month  Investigation  of  13 
Chicago-area  schools.  Task  Force  reporters 
posing  as  sales  trainees  and  students  found : 

Salesmen  making  phony  Job  placement 
claims.  Edward  P.  Clhak  of  Bell  &  Howell 
home  study  schools  said  the  school  placed 
100  per  cent  of  graduating  electronics  stu- 
dents," while  the  school  officially  reported 
»-4  per  cent  to  atate  officials  In  Minnesota. 


Operators  claiming  unlimited  Job  opportu- 
nities. Gerald  Vargas  of  American  School  of 
Heavy  Equipment  said  Gov.  Walker's  con- 
struction program  made  chances  of  getting 
a  Job  in  the  Chicago  area  "excellent."  Actu- 
ally the  state  legislature  rejected  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  operating  engineers  union  cur- 
rently reports  2,100  members  out  of  work. 

Salesmen  offering  tuition  discounts  and 
cash  kickbacks.  Fabrikant  knocks  $10  off  the 
tuition  fee  and  offers  a  $10  bounty  to  any 
student  who  refers  him  to  another  who  signs 
up.  Bell  and  Howell  fired  one  salesman  who 
admitted  offering  a  $20  discount  to  a  re- 
porter. 

Salesmen  operating  out  of  storefronts  or 
their  automobiles,  their  income  depending 
solely  on  commissions,  often  know  nothing 
about  the  courses  but  a  lot  about  selling. 
And  their  approaches  are  as  varied  as  their 
claims. 

La  Salle,  a  subsidiary  of  MacMlUan  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  leans  heavily  on  the  "qualifying 
interview,"  which  Fabrikant  described  as 
aimed  at  "getting  that  great  Inner  dream 
out  in  the  open." 

"The  qualifying  Interview  Is  a  powerful 
tool  in  the  hands  of  someone  who  knows 
how  to  make  it  work,"  Fabrikant  said  during 
a  meeting  of  sales  trainees.  Salesmen  are  in- 
structed not  to  deviate  from  the  time- 
proven  company  Interview  that  Fabrikant 
said  is  designed  to  get  a  commitment  from 
the  prospect. 

"Psychologically  you  have  him  foUowing 
your  orders  right  thru  the  qualifying  inter- 
view so  by  the  time  you  get  to  signing  the 
contract  he  can't  go  against  you,"  said 
Fabrikant. 

Salesman  Gary  Hoffman,  36,  demonstrated 
the  approach  on  a  Greek  immigrant  who  had 
written  the  school  for  Information.  A  re- 
porter posing  as  a  sales  trainee  accompanied 
him. 

The  man,  who  owns  his  own  refrigeration 
business,  looked  over  the  La  SaUe  course, 
shook  his  head  negatively,  and  muttered  in 
broken  English,  "Basic.  AH  too  basic.  I  don't 
think  I  need." 

Undaunted,  Hoffman  brought  out  the 
"qualifying  questionnaire"  and  led  the 
Greek— "You  don't  mind  if  I  call  you 
Steve?" — thru  a  list  of  questions  such  as: 

"Why  have  you  waited  so  long  to  decide 
to  increase  your  education?"  "Do  you  think 
you  can  make  decisions  quickly?"  "Do  you 
think  you  will  be  happy  vrith  your  Job  In 
five  years  If  you  don't  Increase  your  earn- 
ings?" 

In  the  end  the  Greek  Immigrant  sur- 
rendered and  Hoffman  pocketed  a  $30  down 
payment.  Outside  the  home  the  salesman 
quipped: 

"He  didn't  need  that  course.  It's  too 
simple  for  him.  He  won't  learn  anything. 
And  he  writes  like  a  child.  I  had  to  help 
him  fill  out  the  application  because  he 
couldn't  understand  it.  Did  you  see  that?" 

Fabrikant  showed  a  reporter  another  La 
Salle  gimmick,  a  card  students  are  asked  to 
sign  When  they  register  for  the  Washington 
School  of  Art,  a  La  Salle  affiliate.  It  gives 
the  school  permission  to  exhibit  and  sell  the 
student's  work — a  practice  a  .school  spokes- 
man admitted  was  discontinued  more  than 
two  years  ago. 

La  Salle  salesmen  also  urged  prospective 
students  to  act  fast  before  the  price  goes 
up.  George  Walters,  who  was  selling  courses 
without  the  required  state  permit,  told  a 
reporter  posing  as  a  prospect  that  the  $675 
hotel-motel  management  course  would  cost 
$1,000  or  $1,200  In  another  month,  and 
added: 

"Well  finance  you  for  5.5  per  cent,  way 
below  market,  but  If  you  wait.  It'll  double." 
A  La  Salle  attorney  termed  the  practice 
"unauthorized  and  surely  Improper." 

Salesmen  for  Commercial  Trades  Institute. 
a  Montgomery  Ward  subsidiary — calling 
themselves    "veterans'    counselors" — use    a 


number  of  gimmicks  to  encourage  men  with 
GI  benefits  to  enroll  in  the  school,  where 
72  per  cent  of  the  60,000  home  study  stu- 
dents are  veterans. 

They  distributed  official  looking  red,  white, 
and  blue  "Attention  All  Veterans"  cards  that 
can  be  sent  to  the  school  for  information 
and  wear  "Help  Out  A  Veteran"  buttons  on 
their  lapels. 

"Sometimes  I  go  all  the  way  thru  a  pitch 
and  people  think  I'm  from  the  VA,"  said 
James  L.  Lyons,  state  manager  of  C.  T.  I.  "I 
never  tell  them  that,  but  if  that's  what  they 
want  to  think,  I'm  sure  not  about  to  tell 
them  otherwise." 

He  embellishes  on  the  role  by  Informing 
prospective  students  about  other  benefits 
under  the  GI  Bill,  including  death  benefits 
and  $125  for  a  cemetery  plot. 

A  C.  T.  I.  district  manager,  Angelo  Lomon- 
aco,  trying  to  sell  a  home-study  course  to 
a  reporter,  told  him: 

"I  always  say,  If  you  can  use  someone 
else's  money  and  not  your  own,  then  use 
that  other  person's  money.  The  VA  is  pick- 
ing up  90  per  cent  of  the  cost.  If  you  don't 
use  your  benefits  .  .  .  the  government  will 
spend  it  on  another  country." 

C.  T.  I.'s  Edward  Kelly,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, said  in  an  interview  that  posing  as  a 
VA  representative  was  a  "cardinal  crime."  He 
said  the  school  did  not  provide  the  "Help 
Out  A  Veteran"  buttons  and  said  he  found 
them  as  offensive  as  a  "help  the  blind"  badge 
on  a  person  who  can  see. 

Some  schools  rely  on  what  the  trade  calla 
"hardware"  to  Induce  students  to  sign  for 
courses.  It  may  be  an  expensive  set  of  tools 
one  gets  to  keep  (paid  for  by  the  govern- 
ment if  you  are  a  veteran),  the  motor  one 
builds,  or — in  the  case  of  Bell  &  Howell's 
home-study  schools — a  television  set. 

Salesman  E.  P.  Clhak,  In  attempting  to 
encourage  a  reporter  to  take  Bell  &  Howell's 
television  repair  course,  told  him  he  would 
get  to  keep  the  25 -inch  TV  set  as  part  of 
the  deal,  and  explained: 

"Now,  the  total  program  is  $1.795 — but 
the  TV  set  alone  is  worth  $735,  and  you  get 
$500  worth  of  equipment.  If  you  have  VA 
benefits,  you  might  as  well  use  them,  right?" 

Clhak,  the  same  man  who  claimed  Bell  & 
Howell  placed  100  per  cent  of  its  electronics 
graduates,  was  fired  by  the  school  after  The 
Tribune  brought  his  sales  tactics  to  the  at- 
tention of  Bell  &  Howell  officials. 

Bell  &  Howell's  own  placement  figures 
do  not  hold  up  either,  the  Task  Force  found. 

Bell  &  Howell  provided  a  list  of  former 
students  of  the  homestudy  electronics  school 
It  said  were  situated  in  electronics-related 
Jobs  by  the  school's  placement  service. 

Of  24  persons  on  the  list  located  by  The 
Tribune,  22  said  they  found  work  without 
assistance  from  the  school  and  7  said  they 
are  not  even  working  In  the  electronics  field. 

One  of  them,  David  McDlvltt,  a  veteran 
from  Wakefield,  Neb.,  Is  listed  as  having 
been  placed  in  a  "maintenance  technician's" 
Job  by  the  school.  Actually,  he  said,  he  is 
working  as  a  Janitor,  sweeping  egg  shells  In 
an  egg-processlng  factory. 

William  Carson,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  school,  admitted  that  many  of  the  names 
checked  by  The  Tribune  "perhaps  should 
not  have  been  included  on  the  placement 
list."  He  blamed  some  of  the  errors  on  a 
shift  of  files  from  one  office  to  another. 

At  Advance  Schools.  Inc.,  1840  W.  79th  St., 
which  recently  filed  a  bankruptcy  petition, 
students  were  pitched  to  take  advantage  of 
two  government  financial  programs,  the  GI 
Bin  and  Federal  Insured  Student  Loan 
[PISL). 

Joyce  Skowronskl,  an  Advance  representa- 
tive, told  a  reporter  posing  as  a  prospective 
student  that  he  could  bank  his  GI  benefits 
and  draw  Interest  on  them  while  paying  for 
the  course  with  federally  guaranteed  FISL 
funds,  which  would  not  have  to  be  repaid 
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until  33   months  after  he  enrolled  In  the 
school. 

An  official  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  which  administers 
the  FISL  program  and  is  Investigating  the 
Advance  operation,  termed  the  sales  tactic  a 
"sharp  practice"  that  was  never  anticipated 
by  Congress. 

About  95  per  cent  of  Advance's  70,000  stu- 
dents nationwide  were  using  the  FISL  pro- 
gram when  the  school  filed  bankruptcy  peti- 
tions In  May.  Charles  Chase,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  school,  denied  that  the 
school  had  abused  the  intentions  of  the 
FISL  program  but  said  the  school  had  to 
constantly  police  "recruiting  abuses." 

The  latest  wrinkle  In  correspondence 
school  sales  pitches  Is  offering  students  a 
rebate,  such  as  those  auto  dealers  devised 
to  help  combat  the  recession. 

International  Correspondence  Schools  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  in  April  came  up  with  an 
"official  cash  discount  certificate"  worth 
$100.  Daniel  Kerne,  an  I.C.S.  salesman  trying 
to  interest  a  Task  Force  reporter  In  an  air- 
line course,  told  him : 

•'The  program  costs  $995.  but  because  you 
are  a  veteran  |  the  VA  pays  90  per  cent  of  the 
cost  and  the  student  pays  10  per  cent].  It 
will  cost  you  nothing.  You  will  get  the  $100 
rebate,  and  you  will  be  ahead  a  little  bit." 

Richard  W.  Baker,  Information  service  of- 
ficer for  the  VA  regional  office  In  Philadel- 
phia, advised  by  The  Tribune  of  the  new 
program,  said  the  government  Is  looking  into 
It. 

"If  the  school  were  to  submit  the  full  cost 
of  the  course  before  the  discount,  and  the 
VA  were  to  pay  it,  it  would  constitute 
fraud,"  he  said. 

Vincent  Termini,  an  I.C.S.  spokesman,  said 
the  VA  had  been  Informed  of  the  rebate 
program,  but  not  until  long  after  It  bad 
begun. 

Many  salesmen  never  see  the  schools  whose 
courses  they  peddle  and  either  operate  from 
storefront  offices  or  from  the  cluster  of 
motels  around  O'Hare  International  Airport. 

A  reporter  enlisted  as  a  salesman  for  I.C.S. 
took  his  training  at  the  Flying  Carpet  motel 
on  Mannheim  Road.  When  calling  on  pros- 
pects, he  was  advised  by  James  Barksdale, 
I.C.S.  district  manager: 

"Act  professional.  Hand  him  your  coat, 
never  say  please  and  thank  you.  or  you  are 
not  living  up  to  your  image.  Refuse  refresh- 
ments. People  are  basically  friendly,  but  If 
you  lose  your  air  of  formality,  you  lose  every- 
thing. 

"And  never  say  International  Correspond- 
ence School,"  Barksdale  continued.  "Say 
I.C.S.  school." 

"Avoid  the  word  'correspondence.'  It  has  a 
bad  name." 

Matchbook  Schools  Stbtkb  Before 
govebnment  closes  in 

Ellen  Trapp  suddenly  discovered  she  owed 
$244  to  a  home-study  school,  even  though  she 
had  never  completed  a  lesson. 

The  19-year-old  aspiring  airline  hostess 
from  Chicago  signed  up  for  an  airline  per- 
sonnel training  course  with  Associated  Train- 
ing School,  and  did  not  discover  until  after 
putting  her  name  on  the  contract  that  all 
major  airlines  Insist  on  training  their  own 
personnel. 

Then  she  lost  a  race  to  cancel  her  contract 
within  the  five-day  coollng-off  period  set  by 
Illinois  law  and  learned  she  owed  the  school  a 
percentage  of  the  $1,295  tuition. 

"I  sent  a  letter  to  the  salesman  at  bis  Chi- 
cago office,  but  It  was  returned  marked  'un- 
claimed,' "  she  said.  "Then  I  read  In  the  con- 
tract that  the  notice  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
home  office  In  Miami.  I  tried  to  call  Florida, 
but  the  office  was  closed  for  the  day.  They  are 
In  a  later  time  zone." 

By  the  time  she  finally  reached  the  school's 
office,  she  had  become  the  victim  of  a  $244 
delay.  For  Miss  Trapp  and  the  other  3.3  mil- 


lion consumers  who  enroll  In  correspondence 
and  trade  schools  every  year,  there  Is  little 
protection  In  instances  such  as  this. 

Regulation  within  the  Industry  Is  a  classic 
case  of  too  many  agencies  doing  too  little. 
There  are  at  least  four  federal  and  four  state 
agencies  with  regulatory  roles  In  protecting 
the  half -million  students  enrolled  In  Illinois' 
250  privately  owned  schools. 

Reports  of  widespread  abuses  within  the 
$3-billion-a-year  Industry  were  brought  to 
The  Tribune  by  Gov.  Walker's  Consimier  Ad- 
vocate's Office  after  the  state  conducted  a 
preliminary  Investigation. 

During  a  subsequent  three-month  Inves- 
tigation of  13  Chicago-area  schools.  Tribune 
Task  Force  reporters  posing  as  sales  trainees 
and  students  documented  numerous  irregu- 
larities. In  the  area  of  enforcement  they 
found : 

The  State  Office  of  Education  spends  only 
$205,000  a  year  from  Its  $14  million  operating 
budget  for  six  employes  to  license,  inspect, 
and  handle  complaints  about  any  of  the  Illi- 
nois-based schools. 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Bakalls,  who  headed  the 
state  agency  until  this  year,  said  "budgetary 
restrictions"  prohibited  adequate  monitoring 
of  the  schools  but  admitted  that  "proprietary 
(for-profit]  schools  were  far  down  the  line  In 
my  Interest." 

Bakalls  was  Interviewed  soon  after  he  left 
the  post.  He  was  replaced  by  Joseph  Cronln, 
who  had  been  In  office  only  a  few  weeks  at 
the  time  of  the  Interview. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  operations 
of  Illinois  schools  are  not  only  inadequately 
enforced  but  also  John  D.  Keller,  who  wrote 
them  during  the  Bakalls  administration,  con- 
ceded the  laws  are  probably  unconstitutional 
and  unenforceable  anyway  because  of  con- 
flicts with  statutes  and  vague  language. 

Recent  attempts  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  strengthen  rules  have  ce- 
mented an  alliance  between  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Private  School  Admin- 
istrators I  a  group  of  government  officials] 
and  the  industry  it  is  supposed  to  regulate. 

At  the  request  of  Bernard  H.  Ehrllch,  at- 
torney for  the  two  largest  trade  organiza- 
tions, N.A.S.P.S.A.  has  threatened  to  file  suit 
against  the  FTC  challenging  its  authority  In 
regulating  schools.  If  the  agency  continues 
to  act  independently  of  local  officials,  and 
not  Inform  them  about  fed»^l  Investigations. 

The  proposed  FTC  rules  would  add  a  10- 
day  cooling-off  period  after  contract  signing, 
during  which  time  a  student  would  have  a 
chance  to  withdraw  from  the  deal;  better 
consumer  protection  from  phony  sales  and 
placement  claims;  and  a  pro-rata  system  un- 
der which  a  student  would  be  charged  only 
for  lessons  actually  taken. 

"We  see  these  newt  proposals  as  a  real 
threat  to  states'  authority,"  said  Joseph  A. 
Clark,  president  of  N.A.S.P.S.A.  "What  is 
needed  Is  a  better  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

Bakalls,  who  himself  prefers  less  federal 
control,  said: . 

"We  don't  want  to  emasculate  a  growing 
Industry.  Private  and  vocational  schools  are 
going  to  be  a  much  more  important  option 
after  high  school.  This  section  of  the  educa- 
tion scene  is  going  to  take  on  more  Impor- 
tance. But  I  don't  mean  we  want  It  to  go 
wild." 

Illinois  law  does  not  contain  any  of  the 
proposed  PTC  provisions.  And  the  Illinois 
Office  of  Education  has  only  two  men  known 
as  "generallsts"  to  evaluate  courses. 

"Too  often  courses  are  approved  In  Spring- 
field, and  they  should  not  have  been,"  said 
Thomas  Pekras,  assistant  director  of  post- 
aecondary  education. 

Illinois  Office  of  Education  regulations 
provide  that  agents  for  schools  must  be  li- 
censed, and  prohibit  selling  enrollments 
without  a  permit. 

Since  It  takes  up  to  three  weeks  to  process 


such  permits  and  obtain  Identification  cards, 
however,  some  schools  push  salesmen  onto 
the  street,  peddling  education  like  alu- 
minum siding  without  bothering  to  obtain 
the  legal  documents. 

La  Salle  Extension  University  advertises 
regularly  for  new  sales  personnel.  Three  Trib- 
une reporters  who  answered  the  ads  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  lines  Immediately,  with 
neither   permits   or   background  checks. 

"Under  no  circumstances  should  a  sales- 
man be  on  the  street  selling  courses  without 
a  permit,"  said  Thomas  Richardson,  assistant 
to  the  director  of  post-secondary  education. 
"Without  that  element  of  control,  an  indi- 
vidual could  pretend  to  be  a  salesman  from 
a  given  school,  sign  somebody  up,  and  take 
the  person's  money  and  leave  the  state." 
State  regulations  also  prohibit  certain  sales 
tactics  and  make  the  schools  responsible  for 
what  their  salesmen  say. 

"But  I  don't  think  that  Is  enforceable," 
said  Keller. 

He  said  there  are  conflicts  between  the 
regulations  and  statutes  "that  would  be  Im- 
possible to  sort  out  In  court." 

Keller,  who  wrote  the  rules,  now  operates 
a  paralegal  trade  school  In  partnership  with 
Bakalls'  brother,  George. 

Another  regulation  requires  schools  to 
make  s\ire  a  student  Is  qualified  or  Is  capable 
of  understanding  a  course,  they  may  give 
qualifying  aptitude  tests,  but  the  exams 
must  be  approved  by  the  state. 

The  absurdity  of  this  became  apparent 
after  a  3d  grade  pupU,  the  son  of  a  reporter, 
took  a  30-mlnute  multiple  choice  test  of- 
fered by  a  travel  agency  school,  filling  out  the 
answers  In  19  minutes.  The  school  notified 
a  reporter  who  sent  in  the  test  In  her  name, 
that  her  answers  showed  she  had  the  "re- 
quired skills  and  knowledge  of  world  geog- 
raphy to  become  a  travel  agent." 

Schools  are  also  required  to  submit  Infor- 
mation relating  to  their  present  Instructors, 
courses,  and  placement.  But  overburdened 
state  employes  can  do  little  but  stuff  the 
data  In  appropriate  files  and  assume  it  is 
correct.  Task  Force  checks  determined  that 
Job  placement  statistics  filed  by  many  schools 
were  false,  misleading,  or  outdated. 

One  of  the  more  creative  abuses  of  Illlnola 
regulations  Is  a  device  many  schools  use  to 
take  advantage  of  state  refund  laws  to  get 
the  maximum  profit  from  students  who  do 
not  finish  courses. 

State  regulations  require  a  student  to  pay 
a  percentage  of  the  tuition  based  on  the  ac- 
tual number  of  lessons  finished  In  a  course, 
and  pay  the  whole  tuition  If  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  a  course  Is  completed  before 
dropping  out. 

Thru  a  device  known  In  the  trade  as 
"front-end  loading,"  courses  are  set  up  so  a 
student  takes  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
lessons  early  In  the  learning  program. 

For  example,  Mark  Hlller,  17,  tried  to  can- 
cel at  La  Salle  after  completing  less  than 
two  years'  worth  of  lessons  In  a  four-year 
high  school  correspondence  course.  The 
school  told  him  he  had  to  pay  for  the  entire 
course — 62  lessons — because  he  had  finished 
51  of  them,  well  over  half. 

He  discovered  the  school  crams  35  lessons 
Intd  the  first  study  year.  One  of  the  books 
In  the  first  year  Is  179  pages  long  and  con- 
tains 15  home-study  lessons,  for  example, 
while  a  321-page  book  for  the  next  year  con- 
tains only  one. 

Another  La  Salle  student,  Thomas  Dever, 
17,  of  Prospect  Heights,  signed  up  for  a 
course  described  hi  a  brochure  as  "32  les- 
sons." After  completing  seven,  he  dropped 
out  and  asked  for  a  refund. 

But  the  school  advised  him,  "While  our 
complete  course  does  Include  a  total  of  83 
lessons,  recent  revisions  have  been  made  and 
this  course  now  contains  17  lesson  submis- 
sions." 

Using  arithmetic  Dever  still  can't  under- 
stand, the  school  told  him  he  had  completed 
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balf  the  course,  and  thus  owed  the  school 
money. 

"I  never  realized  seven  was  half  of  32,  or 
even  17,"  he  said. 

La  Salle  officials  refused  to  be  Interviewed 
about'  complaints  from  students.  However 
the  school  commented  In  writing  that  stu- 
dents need  more  lessons  In  the  early  stages 
of  a  course  to  keep  their  attention. 

Keller  condemned  front-end  loading  as  "an 
abuse  of  the  law." 

One  solution  to  the  front-end  loading 
abuse  Is  a  proposed  FTC  pro-rata  regulation, 
under  which  a  student  would  pay  only  for 
what  he  gets — paying  the  full  tuition  only 
If  the  course  Is  completed. 

Minnesota  Is  one  of  the  few  states  that  has 
instituted  a  similar  procedure,  which  re- 
quires full  payment  of  tuition  only  after 
75  per  cent  of  the  course  is  taken. 

Minnesota,  which  actively  polices  corre- 
spondence schools  doing  business  In  that 
state,  also  requires  that  a  school  prove  It  can 
prepare  people  for  employment  before  being 
approved. 

Kenneth  Hatampa,  vocational  administra- 
tor for  Minnesota,  said  the  state  just  budget- 
ed his  office  $6,000  to  have  outside  specialists 
evaluate  courses  in  which  special  knowledge 
Is  needed. 

Public  hearings  on  the  FTC's  new  pro- 
posals, including  the  national  pro-rata  law, 
win  be  held  this  fall. 

Len  Dunlop,  president  of  Bell  &  Howell 
schools  in  Chicago,  termed  the  proposed  FTC 
regulations  "a  simplistic  solution  .  .  .  like 
using  an  elephant  gun  to  shoot  a  mouse. 

"People  think  this  Industry  Is  populated 
by  avaricious,  undereducated  redneck  ripoff 
artists  who  victimize  defenseless,  underedu- 
cated people.  That  Just  isn't  true,"  he  said. 

"You  may  need  more  regulation.  The  in- 
dustry isn't  perfect.  Or,  perhaps  you  need 
better  administration  of  the  regulations  that 
exist." 

The  Federal  government  until  recently  re- 
lied solely  on  the  trade  organizations  them- 
selves to  accredit  home  study  schools  for 
participation  in  the  department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare's  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  trade  organizations,  however.  Inspect 
schools  only  once  every  five  years,  and  ac- 
creditation requires  that  a  school  belong  to 
the  trade  association  and  pay  it  a  percentage 
of  its  annual  sales. 

As  a  result  of  growing  concern  over  In- 
dustry abuses,  HEW  has  Issued  its  own  regu- 
lations. But  Kenneth  Kohl,  commissioner  for 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  In 
Washington,  said  enforcement  will  be  diffi- 
cult. 

"Congress  never  anticipated  the  ingenuity 
of  a  lot  of  the  entrepreneurs  In  this  Indus- 
try." he  said.  "The  student  loan  program 
gets  a  million  loans  out  to  students  a  year, 
and  we  can't  allow  less  than  scrupulous  peo- 
ple In  the  program,  or  Congress  wUl  kick 
the  whole  thing  out  the  door." 

The  Veterans  Administration  also  Is  tight- 
ening regulations,  but  officials  here  agree 
that,  in  the  end,  it  Is  the  buyer  who  must 
beware. 

Jerome  I^emet,  assistant  regional  director 
for  the  FTC  In  Chicago,  said: 

"The  victims  of  this  are  you  and  I— the 
taxpayers.  Taxpayers  are  pouring  mUllons  of 
dollars  into  these  schools  " 

«30  Down  Buys  Pie  in  the  Sky,  Lessons  in 
Frustration 

Universal  Training  Service,  a  Miami-based 
correspondence  school,  is  traveling  the  streets 
or  Chicago  In  the  head  of  77-year-old  Louis 
^aiyenter,  as  he  cruises  around  in  a  late- 
model  Cadillac  making  house  calls. 

Universal,  boasting  60,000  home-study  stu- 
th-  ^^?'^''"^^  "^'gb*  Exciting  Careers"  in 
in?„  .  1*1''  ^^Ses,  and  operates  openly  in 
Dllnols,  tho  It  is  Ulegal.     . 


The  school,  whose  Orland  Park  phone  num- 
ber turns  out  to  be  an  answering  service.  Is 
unlicensed  In  Illinois,  but  operates  without 
apparent  restriction,  making  Job  promises  It 
cannot  fulfill,  preying  on  young  people's 
dreams  of  a  better  tomorrow  thru  education. 

The  grandfather  Carpenter,  with  his 
promises  of  a  glorious  future — for  $30  down 
and  X  easy  lessons — was  encountered  re- 
peatedly by  Tribune  Task  Force  reporters 
during  a  three-month  Investigation  of  the 
$3-bllllon-a-year  correspondence  and  trade 
school  Industry. 

One  reporter  met  him  when  he  called  at 
her  home  to  pitch  her  on  a  $995  course  for 
an  airlines  ground  hostess  Job,  saying:  "We 
train  for  40  or  45  airlines  In  the  country. 
They  have  no  training  program  for  them- 
selves." 

Another  met  him  v/hen  he  called  at  the 
reporter's  apartment  to  tell  him  about  Unl- 
versal's  heavy  equipment  school.  "You  can 
put  $30  down  today  and  that  will  help  you  to 
get  signed  up  right  now,"  he  said.  "There  are 
30,000  construction  Jobs  opening  in  Illinois 
this  spring." 

And  to  another  reporter.  Carpenter  pitched 
an  insurance  adjusters  course,  which  he  hint- 
ed would  earn  Its  taker  $50,000  a  year.  "We 
place  96  per  cent  of  our  graduates,"  he  said. 

A  check  with  major  airlines  revealed  that 
all  have  their  own  training  programs,  and 
anyone  hired  from  a  correspondence  school 
would  have  to  take  the  airline  program  re- 
gardless. 

Construction  union  officials  said  a  heavy 
equipment  operator  cannot  get  a  Job  with 
only  correspondence  school  training.  Operat- 
ing Engineers'  business  manager  Wilfred  De- 
walt  of  Local  649,  Peoria,  said : 

"We  have  our  own  training  program,  and 
It's  state  approved — and  free!  We  put  In  a 
nickel  an  hour  for  the  training,  and  the 
course  runs  five  years.  These  schools  are  rlp- 
offs  and  don't  do  a  thing  but  take  a  man's 
money  and  make  him  promises  they  can't 
keep." 

Last  year,  before  its  license  was  dropped, 
Unlver-sal  submitted  a  1974  placement  list  of 
stiidents  to  the  state.  Of  13  checked  at  ran- 
dom, only  one  said  he  obtained  a  Job  thru 
the  school.  Several  others  were  not  employed 
where  the  school  said  they  were,  and  others 
said  they  attended  the  school  five  years  ago. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
has  refused  to  license  Universal  because  of 
noncompliance  with  Minnesota  laws.  Uni- 
versal Is  no  longer  licensed  to  operate  In 
Illinois  because  of  failure  to  place  the  re- 
quired surety  bonds  for  Itself  and  any  agents 
operating  in  the  state. 

Carpenter  boasted  to  reporters  that  he  had 
65  salesmen  working  for  him  In  this  area. 
However,  a  check  uncovered  only  one  Univer- 
sal salesman  In  addition  to  Carpenter. 

Thomas  Richardson,  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor of  postsecondary  education  In  Illinois, 
said: 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Universal  Is 
no  longer  licensed  to  do  business  in  Illinois. 
If  they  are  operating  in  the  state,  they  are 
in  direct  violation  of  state  law.  No  school 
can  operate  without  that  siu-ety  bond  on  the 
school  and  on  Its  agents. 

"Maybe  you  have  some  knowledge  that 
they  are  in  operation.  But  how  would  I  know 
that?  We  have  to  a.s<:ume  In  these  cases  that 
the  schools  are  complying  with  state  law." 

Charles  Craig,  head  of  Universal  opera- 
tions In  Miami,  said,  "I  think  that's  outside 
the  purview  of  the  media  to  Investigate  the 
operations  of  private  business  like  that.  We 
have  people  that  are  always  complalners. 
They  complain  about  everything,  and  you 
can't  please  them." 

Abuses  in  the  correspondence  and  trade 
school  Industry  were  first  brought  to  The 
Tribune's  attention  by  Gov.  Walker's  con- 
sumer advocate's  office,  after  It  conducted 
a  preliminary  Investigation.   Universal   was 


one  of  the  extreme  cases  uncovered  In  the 
Task  Force's  subsequent  Investigation  of  13 
Chicago  area  schools. 

But  even  with  the  most  reliable  schools, 
students  are  taking  a  risk  In  signing  up  for 
mall -order  courses.  Standard  courses  are  sold 
to  anyone  who  can  come  up  with  a  down 
payment,  regardless  of  educational  back- 
ground, talent,  or  ability  to  learn. 

For  example,  of  three  students  who  took 
the  Identical  mall-order  auto  mechanics 
course  from  Advance  SchooU,  Inc.,  1840  W. 
79th  St.,  one  said  the  course  was  "just  tre- 
mendous," another  described  It  as  "too  sim- 
ple," and  a  third  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

Charles  Chase,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Advance,  a  school  that  filed  for  reorganiza- 
tion under  the  federal  Bankruptcy  Act  in 
May,  said: 

"We  get  complaints.  You  have  to  get  com- 
plaints. You  have  to  get  complaints  from 
some  people.  We  sell  one  course  in  each  sub- 
ject, and  It  has  been  carefully  prepared  and 
geared  to  help  most  people.  But  there  are 
always  some  people  who  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  It,  or  who  will  know  too  much 
to  get  anything  out  of  It." 

Thomas  Pekras,  assistant  director  of  post- 
secondary  education  in  Illinois,  said  there 
are  250  such  privately  owned  schools  based 
in  the  state — 78  per  cent  of  them  in  the  Chi- 
cago area — and  the  department  has  only  five 
people  to  monitor  them. 

•Quite  frankly,  in  evaluating  courses,  we 
many  times  know  very  little  about  the  course 
Itself, "  he  said.  "We've  learned  a  lot  as  time 
goes  by." 

The  utter  frustration  of  trying  to  learn  a 
career  by  mall  was  described  by  Lee  Smith, 
50,  an  unemployed  construction  foreman 
from  Alderson,  W.  Va.,  who  took  Bell  & 
Howell's  $1,400  course  on  TV  repairing: 

"Volume  two  of  the  course  arrived  nine 
days  ahead  of  volume  one.  For  the  next  sev- 
eral months,  the  lessons  continued  to  arrive 
out  of  sequence,  and  parts  and  equipment 
for  one  lesson  often  came  with  the  test  for 
another. 

•When  I  signed  up  they  told  me  there  was 
a  toll-free  number  In  Chicago  I  oould  dial  If 
I  ever  had  any  trouble.  Sometimes  I  would 
call  the  school  every  20  minutes,  all  day 
long,  trying  to  get  thru  to  them.  The  line 
was  always  busy." 

After  six  months.  Smith  ran  up  the  white 
fiag,  saying,  'They  had  me  so  fouled  up  there 
was  nothing  I  could  do." 

He  demanded  his  money  back,  and  after  a 
fiurry  of  letters  to  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau and  various  consumer  affairs  organiza- 
tions, the  school  agreed  to  settle  with  him 
for  $400. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration determined  that  69.8  per  cent  of  all 
veterans  who  take  radio  and  TV  repair 
courses  by  mall  do  not  complete  them.  The 
dropout  rate  runs  as  high  as  93  per  cent  for 
other  courses 

A  typical  dropout  Is  Dennis  Loren,  25,  of 
Amity  Harbor,  N.Y.,  a  Viet  Nam  veteran  who 
enrolled  In  Bell  &  Howell's  TV  repair  course, 
but  found  himself  not  educationally 
equipped  to  handle  it. 

•By  the  fifth  lesson  it  Just  became  too 
advanced."  he  said.  "It  was  all  formulas.  It 
was  the  math  I  couldn't  understand.  I  was 
just  happy  to  call  It  quits." 

William  Carson,  executive  vice  president 
of  Bell  &  Howell's  home  study  division,  said 
Smith  studied  three  times  faster  than  nor- 
mal and  that  he  took  the  course  at  a  time 
when  "there  were  a  couple  of  problems,"  in- 
cluding mailing  and  other  technical  diffi- 
culties. 

He  said  Loren  did  not  complain  about  his 
difficulty  with  math  until  after  the  school 
sent  him  a  bill. 

Another  drawback  In  taking  home  study 
courses  Is  that  the  same  course  Is  mailed  to 
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©very  student  who  signs  up  for  It,  even  tho 
the  material  may  not  apply  to  his  part  of 
the  country. 

Commercial  Trade  Institute,  1400  W. 
Greenleaf  Av.,  a  division  of  M-W  Education 
Corp.,  a  Montgomery  Ward  subsidiary,  offers 
a  100-Iesson  course  in  building  construction 
for  $695.  Patrick  MaddaUno,  24,  of  Miami, 
Fla..  signed  up  for  the  course,  with  the  VA 
picking   up   $625.50  of  the  cost. 

"The  salesman  told  me  that,  when  I  grad- 
uated, that  was  all  I  needed  to  start  work- 
ing and  get  a  Job  as  a  contractor,"  he  said. 
"He  didn't  tell  me  anything  about  testing 
and  licensing  by  the  county.  In  fact,  Dade 
County  I  Fla.  I  doesn't  even  accept  this  as  an 
accre<llte<l  school. 

"And  the  course  was  geared  for  the  north- 
ern or  central  states,  and  nothing  like  we 
have  in  Florida.  They  tell  you  how  to  build 
a  building  with  a  certain  kind  of  block  we 
don't  use  here.  That  means  the  architecture 
Is  different,  and  the  stress  will  be  different." 
Robert  Nottenburg,  C.  T.  I.  education 
director,  said,  "We  offer  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram. This  man  In  Miami  believes  the  zon- 
ing Information  Is  old  because  the  laws  there 
have  been  changed,  but  what  we  teach  Is 
typical  of  most  other  areas." 

C.  T.  I  also  offers  a  $995  motorcycle  repair 
course  that  its  salesmen  say  wUl  teach  a 
student  how  to  become  a  motorcycle  repair- 
man. Minnesota  says  the  course  doesn't  fill 
the  bill.  Illinois  can't  seem  to  make  up  Its 
mind. 

The  state  of  Minnesota  refused  to  accept 
the  course  after  three  experts  determined  it 
was  worthless.  An  official  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Education  told  the  Tribune : 

"Actually,  the  engine  the  student  got  In 
the  course  should  not  have  been  approved, 
but  next  thing  we  knew,  we  got  a  letter  .  .  . 
saying  It  had  been  approved." 

The  utter  futility  of  some  home  study 
courses  often  doesn't  hit  home  until  after 
the  mailman  comes  and  a  student  discovers 
be  Is  paying  good  money  for  lessons  he  could 
get  free  elsewhere  or  for  common-sense  in- 
formation he  already  knew. 

For  example,  American  Truck  Driving 
Schools,  7750  S.  Cicero  Av.,  offers  60  home 
study  lessons  for  $1,680  on  how  to  become  a 
truck  driver,  which  students  must  complete 
before  they  can  qualify  for  the  $300  course 
In  actual  driving. 

Six  of  the  lessons,  at  $28  each,  are  mere 
reprints  of  a  free  publication  of  the  United 
States  Dei>artment  of  Transportation. 

Another  two  lessons,  also  at  $28  each,  con- 
sist of  a  few  sentences  Informing  the  student 
be  should  take  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's written  test,  which  Is  required  of  all 
drivers. 

And  another  lesson,  five  pages  on  "Impor- 
tance of  Driver  Training  to  the  Industry," 
lists  only  statements  of  praise  for  the  school 
but  counts  for  one  more  $28  lesson  just  the 
same. 

H.  Donald  Overbey,  director  of  the  school, 
said: 

"I  think  these  lessons  are  well  designed, 
and  there  Is  no  way  you  are  going  to  make 
me  apologize  for  them.  These  home  study 
tests  are  pretty  effective.  We  found  that  peo- 
ple who  finish  home  study  do  well  In  resident 
training.  They  have  a  good  chance  of  finish- 
ing resident  training  if  they  get  thru  the 
home  study  part.  In  fact,  90  per  cent  of  those 
who  finish  home  study  get  thru  resident 
training." 

Two  of  his  students  take  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent view  of  the  school. 

Charles  Vesely,  22,  of  Burbank,  called  the 
60-le6son  home  study  course  "a  Joke.  All 
Mickey  Mouse. 

"When  we  got  to  the  actual  driving  course, 
I'll  bet  you  I  spent  no  more  than  15  minutes 
a  day  behind  the  wheel  of  a  truck.  The  rest 
of  the  time  I  would  sit  and  watch  while 
others  took  their  turns. 
"X  couldn't  even   come   to  class   because 


there  was  nothing  to  do  but  stand  around. 
The  owners  didn't  care,  because  they  were 
getting  their  money  from  the  VA.  They  would 
even  fudge  my  attendance  records.  Just  so 
they  could  get  their  hands  on  the  VA 
money." 

Richard  Schulz,  32,  of  Hickory  HUls,  who 
took  the  $1,980  course,  said: 

"Before  I  signed  up,  I  said  to  the  sales- 
man, 'How  is  it  with  Jobs?'  He  said  there 
were  more  Jobs  than  students.  I  thought: 
'Oh,  great!  This  will  be  tremendous.' 

"I  signed  up,  and  they  told  me  I  would 
have  a  Job  for  sure.  I  was  so  happy  about  It. 
I  went  home  and  told  my  family  I  would  be 
driving  a  truck  and  making  lots  of  money. 

"All  the  while  we  were  going  to  school  the 
salesmen  would  give  us  this  big  pep  talk 
about  how  there  were  these  Jobs  out  there. 
Overbey  would  tell  us  there  weren't  enough 
students  to  fill  all  the  Jobs.  In  my  opinion 
the  school  was  a  ripoff ! 

"The  school  couldn't  place  me.  Finally  I 
went  out  on  my  own.  I  hit  every  trucking 
company  south  of  the  Eisenhower.  Each  time 
they  would  look  at  me  and  laugh  when  I  told 
them  I  had  graduated  from  the  school.  They 
wanted  men  with  at  least  two  years'  experl* 
ence. 

"Luckily  I'm  a  veteran  and  didn't  have  to 
pay  for  the  course  out  of  my  own  pocket." 

A  former  instructor  for  American,  John 
Davis,  who  quit  after  one  month,  told  The 
Tribune : 

"I've  worked  all  my  life  and  Just  couldn't 
stand  the  thought  of  taking  another  man's 
money  and  giving  him  nothing  but  dreams. 
That's  the  only  thing  these  schools  do.  They 
hold  out  a  slice  of  pie  In  the  sky — and  It 
Just  ain't  there." 

For  $2,000.  Trade  School  Stxtdents  Get 
Little  Assistance 

There  is  a  snap,  a  flash  of  blue  light,  and 
a  curl  of  black  smoke  wafting  up  from  be- 
hind an  air  conditioning  unit. 

Four  students  at  Greer  Technical  Institute 
In  Norrldge  spent  most  of  the  day  wiring  a 
thermostat  to  the  air  conditioner  and  fiu-nace 
blower,  and  they  Just  switched  the  thermo- 
stat to  the  "on"  position. 

Tho  they  methodically  followed  the  In- 
structions of  their  teacher,  Paul  C.  King,  all 
they  have  to  show  for  their  efforts  Is  one 
more  blown  fuse. 

Frustrated,  one  of  the  students,  Edward 
Nolan,  25,  turns  to  King: 

"Look!  You've  got  me  so  confused  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  doing.  Why  don't  you  Just 
stay  here  and  explain  It  to  xis,  step  by  step? 
I've  got  so  many  wires  coming  out  of  this 
thing,  I'll  never  remember  tomorrow  what  I 
did  today." 

"Do  it  yourself,"  answers  King,  restudylng 
bis  diagram  to  see  what  might  have  gone 
wrong.  Then  he  discovers  he's  been  working 
from  the  wrong  sheet. 

Blown  fuses  and  erroneous  wiring  dia- 
grams are  only  a  part  of  the  learning  story 
at  Greer,  a  resident  trade  school  owned  by 
Ryder  Systems,  Inc.,  of  truck  driving  fame. 

A  Tribune  Task  Force  reporter  attended 
class  at  Greer  as  part  of  a  three-month  in- 
vestigation of  the  $3  billion  a  year  corre- 
spondence and  trade  school  Industry.  The  In- 
vestigation was  undertaken  after  complaints 
of  abuses  by  some  of  the  250  privately  owned 
schools  In  Illinois  were  brought  to  the  news- 
paper's attention  by  Gov.  Walker's  consumer 
advocate's  office,  and  after  the  state  con- 
ducted a  preliminary  Investigation. 

At  resident  trade  schools,  such  as  Oreer, 
students  take  courses  on  the  premises,  using 
the  acbool's  equipment.  Home  study  stu- 
dents take  courses  thru  lessons  that  arrive 
by  mall. 

In  Greer's  refrigeration,  heating,  and  air 
conditioning  course.  The  Tribune  found  all 
24  students  demoralized,  holding  little  hope 
of  getting  Jobs  upon  graduation.  To  a  man. 


they  contributed  $25  to  retain  a  lawyer  to 
take  action  against  the  school  for  a  full  re- 
fund of  their  tuition. 

Each  student  In  the  class  paid  nearly 
$2,000 — mostly  government  money,  veterani 
subsidies  or  federally-backed  loans — in  hopes 
of  walking  out  of  the  class  a  fully  trained 
technician. 

They  were  the  remains  of  a  class  of  aa 
minus  the  one-fourth  that  dropped  out. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  30-week  course, 
they  went  thru  five  Instructors — some  of 
whom  quit,  while  others  were  fired  by  the 
school  for  Incompetence. 

The  students  discovered  that  one  of  their 
Instructors,  A.  C.  Fltzglbbons,  was  himself 
taking  a  night  school  course  at  Greer  to  stay 
one  lesson  ahead  of  the  people  he  taught  dur. 
Ing  the  day. 

One  student,  who  dropped  out  of  grade 
school  at  the  age  of  12  because  of  a  learn- 
ing  disability,  and  who  can  neither  divide 
or  subtract,  was  unable  to  understand  the 
course. 

He  told  The  Tribune  that  he  pointed  out 
his  shortcomings  to  Larry  Brown,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  director  of  the  school, 
before  he  signed  for  the  course.  But  "he  told 
me  to  go  buy  a  pocket  calculator,  and  pushed 
a  contract  across  the  desk  and  asked  me  to 
sign  it." 

A  frequent  complaint  of  Greer  students: 
never  enough  tools  to  go  around.  Thruout 
the  day  students  Interrupt  one  another  ask- 
ing, "Who's  got  the  wire  cutters?"  or  "Who's 
got  the  masking  tape?" 

Nor  does  Greer  have  a  parts  department, 
so  students  must  stop  off  at  a  nearby  Junk- 
yard to  buy  their  own  spare  parts  for  proj- 
ects. 

At  one  point  In  his  course.  King  instructed 
students  how  to  Install  a  defective  thermo- 
stat in  an  old  heater,  because  the  only  ther- 
mostat available  was  broken.  "But  remem- 
ber, this  would  be  Illegal  . . ."  King  cau- 
tioned. "You'd  have  to  buy  a  new  one." 

Maurice  Qulnn,  33,  an  ex-Marine  taking 
the  course,  told  The  Tribune,  "I  could  not 
believe  the  school  bad  the  gall  to  supply 
us  with  such  equipment.  The  equipment  was 
old.  It  was  outdated.  It  was  beyond  repair. 
Everything  was  broken.  The  refrigerators 
didn't  work;  the  compressors  didn't  work. 
We  all  felt  and  hoped  that  somehow  things 
had  to  get  better." 

George  W.  Cates,  Greer's  director,  told  The 
Tribune  that  Greer  has  no  teacher  evalua- 
tion because  "vocational  teachers  are  hired 
on  their  credentials  and  thru  their  back- 
ground." He  said  there  Is  no  testing  of  stu- 
dents because  "all  students  are  high  school 
grads.  If  not,  they  have  GEDs  [high  school 
equivalency]  or  work  experience." 

He  said  lie  was  "aware"  that  some  students 
bad  complained  to  the  state's  attorney's  of- 
fice and  retained  an  attorney. 

Greer  In  1974  received  $25,000  In  federal 
funds  administered  by  Mayor  Daley's  Office 
of  Manpower  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act. 

The  Greer  story  Is  but  one  In  the  $800- 
mlUion-a-year  vocational  school  business,  In 
which  thousands  of  students  find  their  as- 
pirations of  a  solid  future  hopelessly  shat- 
terfed  thru  false  job  promises,  marginal  in- 
struction, and  Inferior  training  equipment. 
Such  schools  offer  hundreds  of  courses 
ranging  from  auto  repair  to  broadcasting, 
truck  driving  to  nursing  care,  and  how  to 
work  a  cash  register. 

"We  provide  an  education  gap  filler,"  said 
Phillip  Taylor,  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Association  of  Trad©  and  Technical  Schools. 
"In  many  Instances  we  can  provide  training 
In  areas  no  private  school  can  offer. 

"The   trade   and    technical    schools  have 

opened  up  new  avenues  for  a  much  wider 

range  ot  persons  wanting  to  get  into  a  given 

field." 

While  there  are  many  legitimate  schools. 
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not  every  one  of  the  13  Chicago-area  schools 
Investigated  by  the  Task  Force  passed  the 
test. 

Automation  Academy,  22  W.  Madison  St., 
advertises  in  the  Yellow  Pages  that  you  can 
"Train  Now  and  Pay  Later"  for  its  $295 
nurses  aide  course  or  $395  keypunch  class. 

"We  teach  you  what  you  need  to  know  to 
get  a  Job,"  Al  Roberts,  director,  told  a  re- 
porter who  Inquired  about  nurses'  aide  train- 
ing. 

He  said  Jobs  paid  $150  a  week,  and  flashed 
a  list  of  hospitals  he  said  hired  Automation 
graduates.  A  check  by  The  Tribune,  however, 
showed  that  five  of  them  either  trained  their 
own  nurses'  aides  or  required  several  years 
of  hospital  experience. 

"They  promised  to  find  me  a  job,  but  they 
Just  out  and  out  lied  to  me,"  she  said. 

Anthony  Venzara,  executive  vice  president 
of  G.  T.  S.  in  Woodoury,  N.Y.,  told  The  Tri- 
bune, "There  is  a  need  for  people  who  can 
operate  a  cash  register,  and  merely  because 
an  employer  retrains  the  student  who  has 
taken  our  course  is  irrelev.xnt." 

Some  resident  schools  have  unique  ways  of 
making  sure  their  graduates  pass  any  re- 
quired tests.  Graduates  ol  the  Institute  of 
Broadcast  Arts,  a  Milwaukee-based  school 
with  offices  at  75  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  take  a  vwlt- 
ten  exam  In  order  to  get  a  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  license  to  help  get  Jobs 
as  announcers  or  disk  Jockeys. 

Graduates  said  students  are  provided  with 
answers  to  memorize,  some  with  a  50-word 
sentence;  the  first  letter  of  each  word,  going 
down  the  line,  will  be  the  answer  to  multiple- 
choice  questions  on  the  exam. 

Daniel  Baran,  assistant  director  of  the 
school,  said  he  did  not  know  about  a  50-word 
sentence,  but  admitted  the  students  memor- 
ized sets  of  questions  and  answers. 

"Schools  all  over  the  country  memorize  the 
answers  to  get  the  licenses,"  Baran  said.  "The 
people  who  give  the  tests  know." 

A  spokesman  for  the  FCC  said  the  govern- 
ment Is  indeed  awiire  of  the  procedure,  and 
changes  test  answers  often  to  try  to  beat  It. 
Johnnie  Mae  Bell  Is  one  of  several  gradu- 
ates listed  by  the  school  in  records  filed  with 
the  state  as  having  been  placed  on  a  Job, 
but  she  was  not. 

Christen  Williamson,  28,  who  took  the 
course,  told  The  Tribune: 

"I  feel  as  tho  I  was  cheated.  I  believed  I 
was  paying  for  something  and  I  got  nothing. 
They  didn't  teach  you  a  darn  thing.  You  get 
this  so-called  diploma,  but  It's  not  worth 
anything." 

She  learned  the  certificate  she  received  on 
graduation  Is  not  recognized  by  nursing 
homes  here  because  the  course  Is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health. 

She  was  hired  by  a  nursing  home  and  was 
told  she  would  have  to  take  another  course 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  offered 
for  free  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

"I  thought  I  already  had  my  certification 
because  I  had  my  diploma,  but  the  nursing 
home  said  no.  So  here  this  new  course  was 
free  and  I  gave  the  man  at  Auotmatlon  $295 
for  nothing,"  she  said. 

Curtis  H.  Knight,  owner  of  the  school,  told 
the  Tribune  he  was  unaware  until  recently 
of  the  ordinance  requiring  nurses'  aides  to 
attend  board-approved  schools  and  was 
attempting  to  get  approval. 

"Had  we  known  this  thing  existed,  we 
would  have  gotten  Into  compliance  Unmedl- 
ately,"  Knight  said. 

A  Board  of  Health  spokesman  said  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  school  "came  down  here 
once,"  to  inquire  about  the  ordinance,  but 
the  board  never  heard  back  from  the  school 
again  until  after  the  Tribune  Investigation. 
Another  graduate  of  the  school,  who  found 
the  course  was  not  certified,  Llllle  Lee,  32, 
said  she  is  now  working  as  a  punch  press 
operator  because  no  hospitals  would  accept 
her  certificate. 


A  former  director  of  Automation,  Gerald 
Vargas,  now  directs  the  Chicago  office  of 
New  York-based  General  Training  Services, 
which  sells  two-week,  $200  courses  In  op- 
erating a  cash  register  at  6  W.  Randolph  St. 

He  told  a  reporter  who  Inquired  about 
the  two-week  course: 

"We  have  all  models  of  cash  registers  here 
for  you  to  learn  on  so  you  will  be  prepared, 
no  matter  what  you  face.  We  have  a  free 
placement  service.  You  know,  a  lot  of  stores 
are  now  offering  24-hour-a-day  service.  To 
stay  open  like  that  they  need  lots  of  cashiers 
and  checkers.  Stores  like  National  and  Jewel 
are  doing  that  all  the  time." 

Task  Force  checks  with  major  supermar- 
ket chains  in  Chicago,  including  A&P,  Jewel, 
and  Domlnlck's,  revealed  that  all  have  their 
own   training  programs. 


Career    Schools — Results    Seldom    Equal 

PaOMlSE 

The  correspondence  school  sales  executive 
was  giving  his  staff  a  pep  talk  on  peddling 
travel  and  airline  careers  to  young  women 
when  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  spicy  anecdote 
was  In  order : 

"The  girls  get  all  dressed  up  .  .  .  they  are 
tripping  over  their  high  heels,"  said  John 
Rhode,  Illinois  district  sales  manager  for 
Associated  Schools.  "Sometimes  It's  really 
funny,  like  when  she's  overweight,  or  some- 
thing, but  I  can't  laugh.  I  Just  keep  think- 
ing about  that  $190  commission  and  I  keep 
a  straight  face. 

"Then,  when  I  get  back  to  my  car,  I  roll 
up  the  windows  and  Just  lay  back  and  roar." 
Fortunately  for  the  consumer,  Rhode 
resigned  his  position  several  weeks  ago  In  the 
midst  of  the  Tribune  Task  Force's  Investiga- 
tion, when  it  became  apparent  that  both  his 
sense  of  humor  and  business  tactics  had  be- 
come one  of  the  targets  of  a  three-month 
Investigation  of  13  privately-owned  corre- 
spondence and  trade  schools  operating  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

But  the  departure  of  Rhode  from  a  single 
school  Is  small  consolation  to  the  consumer 
In  an  Industry  filled  with  fast-buck  operators 
preying  on  men  and  women  who  believe  edu- 
cation is  the  best  way  to  a  secure  future. 

Countless  persons  seeking  to  become  air- 
line stewardesses,  nurses'  aides,  TV  repair- 
men, truck  drivers,  cashiers,  and  interior 
decorators  are  spending  $3  billion  a  year  for 
correspondence  and  residence  school  courses. 
Many  are  worthless  or  of  questionable  value. 
It  is  an  industry  that  is  booming  while  the 
nation's  economy  sags  and,  until  recently, 
Rhode  was  around  to  collect  his  piece  of  the 
action. 

Rhode's  so-called  sense  of  humor  emerged 

during  a  pep  talk  attended  by  a  Task  Force 

reporter,  posing  as  a  newly  hired  salesman. 

Rhode  reminded  his  staff  that  day  in  the 

storefront  office  at  1925  N.  Harlem  Ave. : 

"We  have  to  act  like  executives  of  an 
airline  school  who  are  giving  these  kids  an 
opportunity." 

This  was  the  posture  Rhode  adopted  at  the 
home  of  a  woman  reporter  he  believed  was 
Interested  In  signing  up  for  the  $1,295  travel 
agents'  course  he  was  selling.  First  he  asked 
that  she  walk  around  the  room.  Then  she 
was  told  to  read  an  essay  for  diction  so  Rhode 
could  "see  how  you  present  yourself  to  the 
public.  We  want  to  test  your  poise. 

"In  our  last  two  classes  we  placed  80  per 
cent  of  our  graduates  within  90  days."  Rhode 
said.  "There  Is  lots  of  demand.  Right  away 
you  should  start  out  with  $11,000  or  $12,000  a 
year." 

State  records  show  that  of  the  1,037 
Associated  students  enrolled  In  Illinois  In 
1974,  688  dropped  out  and  only  0  were 
placed. 

And  while  Associated  geared  its  pitch 
to  suggest  that  young  women  are  being  con- 
sidered for  airline  stewardess  Jobs,  all  the 


women  really  get  is  58  home-study  lessons 
and  five  weeks'  training  at  Coral  Gables   Fla 

The  courses  Involve  Information  on  be-' 
coming  a  ticket  agent,  reservations  agent. 
Teletypist,  ramp  agent,  ground  hostess   and 
travel  agent. 

Students  complained  that  the  home  study 
lessons  were  so  easy  they  could  take  the 
tests  without  reading  the  text.  They  said 
much  of  their  time  In  the  Florida  residence 
school  was  spent  "calling  each  other  up  and 
pretending  to  make  reservations." 

"They  had  some  machines  down  at  the 
school,  but  we  never  got  to  touch  those" 
said  Joe  Carranza,  2056  W.  21st  PI.  "We  Just 
looked  at  pictures  of  the  system  " 

When  it's  all  over,  they  discover  their 
d  plomas  are  anything  but  a  ticket  to  em- 
ployment. Art  Jack3on,  a  spokesman  for 
American  Airlines,  put  It  this  way 

••We  have  our  own  training  programs.  We 

?f  ?hL"f  i^,n'^'''^^^  *^  "  ''^'^  for  hiring. 
If  they  had  10  years  of  operations  school  we 
would  still  train  them  our  way  " 

w,!?°^r°'*''     *°''     "'^1^     Airlines     Marc 
Mlchaelson  said  correspondence  schools  "are 
of  no  value  whatsoever." 
And  Rex  Pritsche,  president  of  the  Mld- 

Z'L,  /"'^  °'  *^*  American  Socletv  of 
Travel  Agents,  reacting  to  Rhode's  promise 
of^^startlng    salaries  of    $io,OQO    to    $l2!ooo! 

"Don't  be  silly.  That's  laughable  " 
'J?^.    Miles,     president     of     Association 
Schools,    Inc.,    defended    the    value    of    the 
employr^''  tho  the  airlines  train  their  own 

^„',?rry  ^°^  ^^"^  8®*  *h«y  "e  going  to  train 
you  their  own  way,"  he  said.  "What  we  give 
the  students  is  a  basic,  complete  course  to 

"^>f.P'*^xf  ®  ^^^^  ^°''  'h«  Job,"  Miles  said. 

This  school  business  is  the  best  sellinR 
Item  there  Is."  Shelly  Richmond,  a  La  Sallt 
Extension  University  salesman,  said  to  a 
Tribune  reporter  posing  as  a  sales  trainee. 

\yhenever  the  Job  market  is  bad,  people 
want  education,  and  that's  what  you  got  to 

Salesmen  boast  $40,000-a-year  commis- 
sions    seUlng     courses     for     Illlnols-based 

«o°nnn'  T^i^*"  ^^^^  *  ^""^"^^  enrollment  of 
450,000  Students. 

Prospects  learn  of  the  schools  thru  ads  In 
matchbook  covers,  girlie  magazines,  comic 
books,  veteran  publications,  or  "take  one" 
displays  In  gas  stations,  liquor  stores,  and 
barbershops. 

Reports  of  widespread  abuses  in  some  of 
the  250  nilnols-based  correspondence 
schools  were  brought  to  The  Tribune's  at- 
tention by  Gov.  Walker's  consumer  advocate 
Cella  Maloney,  after  state  Investigators  con- 
ducted a  preliminary  investigation. 

She  said  a  bill  to  curb  deceptive  sales 
practices  in  the  Industry  was  beaten  down 
by  lobbyists  when  it  was  Introduced  In 
Springfield.  The  bill,  authored  by  her  office 
would  have  forced  schools  to  Inform  pro- 
spective students  and  the  state  where  school 
graduates  are  placed,  who  they  are,  and  the 
salaries  they  receive. 

It  would  also  have  required  updated  in- 
formation on  dropouts,  and  would  have  in- 
creased the  cooUng-off  period  after  signing 
a  contract  from  5  to  10  days,  to  bring  the 
state  law  In  line  with  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission guidelines. 

Correspondence  schools  range  In  owner- 
ship from  the  financial  giants  of  the  coun- 
try— Bell  &  Howell,  Montgomerv  Ward.  Mac- 
mlllan  Publishing  Co.— to  fly-by-nlghters 
who  operate  cattle-buying  schools  out  of  the 
back  seats  of  Cadillacs  on  the  back  roads  of 
Indiana. 

The  public's  first — and  often  only — con- 
tact with  these  schools  is  the  slick  salesman 
who  appears  at  the  door  one  day,  peddling 
education  like  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

A  three-month  Investigation  by  Tribune 
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TaslK  Force  reporters  documented  a  number 
of  abuses  In  the  Industry,  Including  the 
following : 

Reporters  seeking  employment  as  sales  per- 
sons were  never  screened,  and  several  schools 
sent  them  Into  people's  homes  selling  courses 
they  luiew  nothing  about.  They  were  never 
asked  to  obtain  state  required  permits. 

GDvernment  regulation  Is  so  ineffective, 
and  frequently  conflicting,  that  Commercial 
Trades  Institute,  a  Montgomery  Ward  afll- 
llaie,  can  sell  a  $995  motorcycle  repair  course 
here  that  is  not  acceptable  la  Minnesota;  and 
"Florida-based  Universal  Training  School, 
which  lost  Its  license  to  operate  here  a  year 
ago.  Is  still  selling  eight  heme  study  courses 
In  Chicago. 

Students  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  to  earn 
diplomas  that  are  useless  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment. Automation  Academy,  for  ex- 
ample, sells  a  $295  nurses'  aide  course  that  is 
not  certliied  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health, 
and  graduates  must  be  retrained  elsewhere 
to  get  Jobs. 

Salesmen  worlcing  strictly  on  commission 
are  under  pressure  to  enroll  many  students 
who  will  never  get  Jobs  they  study  for  or 
even  finish  the  course.  More  flagrant  ex- 
amples Include  a  youth  with  a  record  of 
traffic  violations  enrolled  In  a  truck-driving 
school  and  a  Cuban  who  can  neither  speak 
ror  read  English  taking  a  mall-order  course 
v.rltten  in  English. 

Students  are  told  to  "register  here"  on  con- 
tracts misrepresented  as  enrollment  applica- 
tions, and  schools  are  circumventing  can- 
cellation laws  to  avoid  paying  refunds  to 
dropouts. 

A  Veterans  Administration  survey  shows 
that  a  staggering  93  per  cent  of  veterans  who 
take  high  school  home-study  courses  fall  to 
complete  them.  The  dropout  rate  for  other 
courses  is  86.4  per  cent  In  the  computer  field, 
79.2  per  cent  in  electronics,  69.8  per  cent  In 
radio  and  TV  repair,  51.8  per  cent  in  airline 
courses,  49.8  per  cent  in  air  conditioning, 
and  46.5  per  cent  In  hotel-motel  manage- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  said  in  a 
May.  1974  report  that  "with  an  industrywide 
dropout  rate  of  over  50  per  cent  and  a  vir- 
tually nonexistent  placement  record  for  a 
vast  number  of  schools,"  at  least  half  of  the 
$3  billion  spent  by  consumers  In  the  Industry 
each  year  Is  "totally  wasted." 

And  postal  authorities  report  that  the 
loss  due  to  mall  fraud  (where  the  govern- 
ment obtained  convictions  for  phony  ad- 
vertising claims  1  more  than  tripled  from 
$1,378  million  In  1973  to  $4,174  million  last 
year. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council 
(N.H.S.C.1  and  the  National  Association  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Schools  [N.A.T.T.S.), 
groups  that  represent  the  industry  of  pri- 
vately owned,  for-profit  schools,  say  they  have 
attempted  to  control  the  fast-buck  operators. 

"These  people  over  the  years  have  given 
us  a  black  eye,  and  we  try  to  Identify  the 
worst  of  them,"  said  Michael  Lambert,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  N.H.S.C.  "We  are  in  favor 
of  tough  state  laws  and  adequate  state  per- 
sonnel to  control  this  kind  of  thing.  It's 
hurting  us." 

Tet  when  legislation  was  Introduced  In 
Springfield  to  curb  abuses,  more  than  50 
Industry  lobbyists — some  of  whom  were 
members  of  N.H.S.C.  and  N.A.T.T.S.— 
descended  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  to  oppose 
it. 

Several  firms,  Including  Bell  &  Howell  and 
La  Salle,  took  corrective  measures  when  they 
learned  of  The  Tribune  investigation,  and 
without  waiting  for  its  completion,  they 
fired  salesmen  or  forced  them  to  resign. 

But  perhaps  the  best  warning  to  anyone 
considering  a  correspondence  or  trade  school 
course  la  to  repeat  the  sales  philosophy  of 


John  Rhode,  the  man  who  thinks  It's  funny 
when  young  girls  trip  over  their  high  heels. 

■'Never  let  them  [the  customers)  know 
you  are  a  salesman,"  Rhode  told  a  meeting  of 
salesmen.  "And,  try  to  have  a  young  woman's 
parents  present  during  the  Interview. 

"After  I've  pitched  them,  I  sit  back  and 
ask  if  anyone  has  any  questions.  Have  I  over- 
looked anything?  I  haven't  discussed  the 
cost,  so  they  probably  bring  it  up.  That 
means  we  are  at  the  close  [contract  signing]. 

"I  hand  them  this  slip  and  say  the  cost 
is  $1,295.  'Now  which  payment  do  you  find 
more  comfortable?'  Then  I  don't  say  any- 
thing. The  first  person  to  speak  loses." 

Rhode  also  offered  this  bit  of  advice: 

"When  you  describe  the  Jobs  with  the  air- 
lines, you  don't  overplay  It  and  say,  'Oh,  It's 
wonderful.'  You  Just  tell  them  about  It  as 
if  it  meant  nothing  at  all,  and  you  tell  them 
about  the  benefits — all  the  travel — glamor- 
ous places  they  would  want  to  go.  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico. 

"Not  Cincinnati  or  Columbus. 

"Remember,   you  are  selling  a  dream." 

YoTT,  THE  Taxpayer,  Pick  Up  the  Bn.LS  for 

Phony  Courses 

(By  Pamela  Zekman) 

The  largest  single  Investor  in  the  cor- 
respondence and  trade  school  industry  Is 
you — the  taxpayer. 

Yoxir  agents  are  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan 
(FISLj  program.  Each  year  they  spend  $500 
million  on  home  study  programs  they  can- 
not control  and  know  little  or  nothing  about. 

"We  are  In  an  odd  position,"  said  David 
Heath,  education  benefits  specialist  for  the 
VA.  "We  Issue  the  money,  but  we  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  Initiating  any  control 
or  regulation  over  a  school." 

The  National  Advisory  Coxincil  on  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development,  in  an  April, 
1975,  report  on  abuses  In  the  nation's  edu- 
cational system,  had  this  to  say  about  cor- 
respondence and  trade  schools: 

"When  a  grateful  nation  enacted  the  OJ. 
Bill  of  Rights,  It  sought  to  make  a  monthly 
stipend  available  to  veterans,  not  to  have 
the  money  diverted  Into  schools  for  bar- 
tenders, correspondence  schools  with  drop- 
out rates  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  or  to  sharp 
operators  hiding  behind  quasi-educational 
trappings." 

The  report  said  educational  abuses  are 
on  the  rise,  with  students  being  defrauded, 
both  financially  and  educationally,  and 
added:  "The  federal  government  has  not  done 
enough  to  alleviate  or  prevent  existing  prob- 
lems." 

The  VA  relies  on  state  agencies  to  ac- 
credit schools.  The  accrediting  agency  here 
is  the  Illinois  Veterans  Commission,  which 
has  a  $234,000  contract  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  perform  this  function. 

But  Eugene  Duff,  commission  director,  has 
only  10  employes  to  monitor  more  than  4,000 
schools  of  all  types  approved  for  veterans' 
benefits.  His  office  mainly  makes  sure  there 
is  an  actual  school,  tangible  lessons,  and  a 
teacher,  he  said. 

"It's  kind  of  Incongruous,"  he  said.  "Wo 
supposedly  are  the  approving  agency,  but 
we  Just  don't  have  the  staff.  We  don't  have 
the  readers  or  the  expertise. 

"We  send  a  lesson  or  course  to  Washing- 
ton and  some  one  there  In  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Is  supposed  to  have  the  people 
that  are  experts  In  home  study.  They  read  It 
before  they  accept  It  for  publication." 

However,  Myron  Wolowltz,  assistant  deputy 
director  of  program  administration  for  the 
VA,  told  The  Tribune: 

"It's  Duff's  Job  to  review  courses.  He  Is 
saying  he  doesn't  have  the  staff  or  exper- 
tise .  .  .  well,  the  staff  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  consists  of  one  person.  I  can't  ac- 


cept that.  If  he  doesn't  have  the  expertise, 
he  can  refer  to  outside  experts." 

Asked  whether  courses  are  reviewed  in 
Washington,  he  said,  "Absolutely  not.  There 
is  at  least  one  state  approving  agency  in 
each  state,  and  that's  their  Job." 

Duff  said  the  VA  bulletin  for  March  showed 
the  number  of  veterans  enrolling  for  the 
first  semester  under  the  GI  Bill  was  the 
highest  in  history — an  Increase  of  24  per  cent 
o\er  last  sprli-g. 

"And  we  don't  have  the  Increased  person- 
nel,"  Duff  said. 

Heath  said:  "Veterans  fall  for  a  sales  pitch 
as  fast  as  th;  next  guy.  And  they  are  sought 
out  because  they  can  more  easily  afford  it, 
because  of  the  educational  assistance." 

The  VA  pays  90  per  cent  of  home  study 
fees  for  veterans. 

Many  schools,  such  as  American  Truck 
Driving,  7750  S.  Cicero  Ave.,  have  their  en- 
tire payment  program  geared  to  get  the 
maximum  GI  benefits.  American  features  a 
$1,980  course,  which  includes  $1,680  for  60 
read-at-home  lessons,  with  Uncle  Sam  pay- 
ing 90  per  cent,  and  only  $300  for  actual  In- 
the-cab  training. 

Ed  Fry,  regional  sales  manager  for  the 
Bell  &  Howell  schools,  which  have  78,000  vet- 
erans among  their  120,000  students,  tells  his 
salesmen,  "I'll  bet  every  gas  station  in  the 
city  has  at  least  one  veteran  who  would 
rather  be  doing  something  else." 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  a  federal 
watchdog  agency  that  reports  to  Congress, 
has  determined  that  75  per  cent  of  all  vet- 
erans enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  fail 
to  complete  them,  and  these  veterans  pay 
more  than  $24  million  a  year  to  schools  for 
uncompleted  lessons. 

"Many  correspondence  schools  have  over 
90  per  cent  of  their  students  falling  to  com- 
plete their  courses,"  the  GAO  said  In  an  Oc- 
tober, 1974.  report  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

While  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Professions  Development  report 
on  abuses  was  critical  of  VA  money  unwisely 
spent,  it  also  came  to  this  conclusion  re- 
garding the  FISL  program: 

"When  Congress  passed  the  Federally  In- 
sured Student  Loan  program,  it  intended  the 
guarantee  and  the  Interest  subsidy  to  help 
deserving  students  The  program  has  been 
exploited  by  salesmen  on  commission  and 
by  advertising  brochures  which  deceive  and 
distort." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  [HEW]  administers  the  FISL  pro- 
gram. In  which  the  government  guarantees 
student's  loans  for  educational  purposes.  If 
the  student  defaults  on  the  loan,  the  gov- 
ernment has  to  pay. 

Federal  budget  requests  to  cover  defaults 
under  the  program  have  risen  from  $89  mil- 
lion to  $115  million  for  the  1975  fiscal  year, 
the  report  said. 

Kenneth  Kohl,  associate  commissioner  for 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  said 
HEW  entered  the  regulatory  arena  Just  this 
year. 

But,  Kohl  points  out,  the  task  is  an  enor- 
mous one.  Since  1965,  HEW  has  been  guar- 
anteeing FISL  loans  for  schools  it  never 
checked  and  leaving  accreditation  to  the  In- 
dustry's own  trade  organizations. 

"We're  almost  building  a  new  dike.  The 
Important  thing  Is  the  program  gets  a  mil- 
lion loans  out  to  students  a  year,  and  we 
can't  let  less  than  scrupulous  people  in  the 
programs  so  Congress  kicks  the  whole  thing 
out  the  door." 


You  Don't  Need  to  Know  About  Trucks 
.  .  .  Just  Sell 
The  walls  are  decked  with  plctxu-es  of 
trucks.  Some  are  torn  from  magazines,  others 
are  posters  from  trucking  companies,  and 
there  Is  a  calendar  from  a  truck  manufac- 
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turer.  This  could  be  the  office  of  a  trucking 

firm. 

Actually  It  Is  the  headquarters  of  American 
Truck  Driving  Schools,  Ltd.,  7750  S.  Cicero 
Ave.,  where  I  had  been  hired  as  a  sales 
trainee. 

During  four  days  as  an  "admlsions  repre- 
sentative" I  saw  pathetically  hopeful  truck- 
driving  applicants  lied  to,  laughed  at,  bullied, 
conned,  pressed  for  any  amount  of  money 
they  might  have  In  their  billfolds,  and  led 
down  the  primrose  highway  with  indirect 
promises   of    good-paying    Jobs    that    don't 

exist. 

"These  are  hard  times,  and  all  businesses 
are  suffering,  but  not  here,"  Larry  Peterson, 
admissions  director,  told  me.  "We  are  selling 
Jobs  when  people  need  Jobs.  The  big  money 
in  franchising  or  freezer  sales  is  over.  This 
Is  where  the  action  is." 

The  bigger  the  down  payment  a  salesman 
can  get  on  the  $1,980  truck-driving  course, 
the  healthier  his  commission — a  $30  com- 
mission on  an  $80  down  payment,  $50  com- 
mission on  a  $125  down  payment,  and  $100 
on  $228. 

The  salesmen  are  so  desperate  for  the 
down  payments  they  harass  applicants  to  beg 
and  borrow  the  money  from  relatives  and 
friends.  Peterson,  refusing  to  believe  that 
one  prospect  had  no  money  with  him  for  a 
down  payment,  grabbed  the  man's  wallet 
from  his  hands  and  searched  it.  It  came  up 
bare. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  do  back  there  [In 
the  school],"  Peterson  said  to  me.  "I'm  In- 
terested in  getting  that  front  money." 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  applicants,  up 
to  30  a  day,  who  saw  TV  commercials  about 
the  school  or  received  phone  calls  made  at 
randoiS.  And,  like  most  fast-buck  schemes, 
this  one  is  aimed  at  those  who  can  least 
afford  it. 

"We  are  maUing  these  calls  in  the  black 
area  mostly,"  Peterson  told  his  sales  staff. 
"This  is  tlie  high  unemployment  area  and 
these  people  need  Jobs.  We  may  also  hit  the 
low-Income  white  areas  in  the  city  and  some 
of  the  suburbs  where  guys  are  laid  off." 

Calls  are  made  from  a  prepared  script: 

"Hello  Mrs.-Mr. — I  am  with  American 
Truck  Driving  and  I'm  calling  to  see  if  there 
is  any  young  man  In  the  household,  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  who  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  a  good  paying  Job  making  anywhere 
from  $250  to  $350  a  week  to  start  [pause]  .  .  . 
driving  a  tractor  trailer." 

No  mention  Is  made  that  the  caller  repre- 
sents a  school,  but  once  Ixu'ed  to  the  office, 
the  Interested  party  Is  told  the  Job  has  been 
filled,  tho  there  Is  an  opening  In  the  next 
training  class. 

The  salesmen  dress  like  truck  drivers.  They 
swear  with  the  customers  and  at  one  another 
to  create  what  they  think  Is  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  a  trucking  company. 

When  a  prospect  asks  to  read  a  contract, 
Peterson  keeps  distracting  him  with  ques- 
tions like  "Do  you  smoke?  Do  you  drink?" 
until  the  man  gives  up  and  signs,  without 
realizing  he  is  committing  himself  to  pay 
$1,980  before  he  ever  gets  Into  a  truck. 

I  spent  my  entire  first  day  with  Peterson, 
who  Introduced  me  to  customers  as  the 
"overseer  of  the  entire  program  .  .  .  here  to 
see  that  I  dont  enroll  the  wrong  kind  of 
people." 

Peterson  told  me:  "You  don't  need  to 
know  anything  about  the  school  or  truck 
driving.  I've  never  been  In  a  truck."  But  to 
a  prospective  student,  he  said,  "I'd  still  be 
driving  myself,  but  it's  my  eyes.  I  can't  do 
the  nfght  driving  no  more." 

Peterson's  sales  pitch  begins  "I'm  going  to 
be  honest  with  you  and  I  want  you  to  be 
honest  with  me. 

""Are  you  willing  to  go  to  work  inunedl- 
ately  after  we  train  you?"  [The  unemployed 
applicant  readUy  agrees.) 

This  sales  ploy  removes  all  questions  about 
Placement  without  committing  the  salesman, 
Peterson  told  me. 


H.  Donald  Overbey,  school  director,  de- 
fended the  school's  program  In  a  subsequent 
Interview,  but  conceded  he  has  "a  hard  time 
controlling  the  salesmen.  There's  no  way 
I  can  do  it.  The  salesman  is  In  the  office  with 
a  man  and  I  can't  always  tell  what  he  is 
saying. 

"But  every  two  or  three  weeks  I  hold  an 
orientation.  That's  how  I  keep  myself  clean. 
I  ask  the  students  If  they  were  promised  a 
Job  by  my  salesmen,  and  If  they  say  yes,  I 
tell  them  we  can't  promise  them  a  Job. 

"There  is  a  certain  amount  of  'blue  sky.' 
Every  company  does  that  In  sales." 

At  American  the  "blue-sky"  is  an  orgy  of 
selling.  Peterson,  to  show  his  extreme  con- 
fidence, one  day  put  on  the  following  per- 
formance as  I  watched  him  pitch  a  customer 
sitting  across  the  desk: 

"Will  your  wife  let  you  be  a  truck  driver? 
Some  wives  don't  like  it  because  they  heard 
about  all  the  young  girls  that  hang  around 
truck  stops."  [Tlie  applicant  says  he  makes 
the  decisions  at  home.) 

This  tactic  gets  him  thinking  about  the 
glamor  of  truck  driving  and  removes  the 
"but  I  want  to  talk  It  over  with  my  wife" 
objection  when  the  salesman  asks  him  for 
money. 

"Do  you  want  short  haul  or  over-the-road 
driving?  We've  got  a  company  that  wants  a 
driver  to  go  to  L.A.  and  back.  It  only  pays 
$525  a  week.  Some  guys  don't  want  it  because 
they're  used  to  making  more." 

Suddenly  the  phone  on  Peterson's  desk 
rings.  He  tells  the  caller:  "You  don't  have 
to  worry  about  that  slot.  I've  got  a  guy  here 
who  Is  willing  to  take  a  Job  right  after  we 
train  him  and  his  wife  don't  object." 

I  know  the  call  is  routine  with  every  sales 
pitch — a  well-timed  ring  from  the  salesman 
In  the  next  office.  For  the  customer,  this 
sounds  like  his  big  break. 

On  my  third  day  I  watched  as  Peterson 
had  an  applicant  sign  a  stack  of  papers,  in- 
cluding a  blank  form  certifying  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  that  a  certain  number 
of  lessons  had  been  completed.  This  could 
enable  the  school  to  collect  VA  benefits  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  student  took  a  lesson. 
I  was  also  present  when  a  fellow  reporter, 
James  A.  Jackson,  posing  as  a  student,  was 
given  a  sales  pitch  by  salesman  Arthur 
Thomason,  tailored  Just  for  blacks: 

"The  trucking  companies  are  looking  for 
black  drivers  because  some  are  iDelow  quota, 
and  if  they  don't  make  an  effort  to  get  quali- 
fied blacks  they  can  lose  their  ICC  [Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunission)  license." 

Thomason  showed  Jackson  a  list  of  truck- 
ing companies  the  school  says  hired  Ameri- 
can graduates.  Of  42  of  the  firms  contacted 
on  the  list,  only  15  said  they  had  hired  Amer- 
ican graduates  in  the  past. 

When  a  student  asked  to  drop  out  and 
get  his  money  back,  a  salesman  talked  blm 
into  taking  a  few  more  home  study  lessons, 
at  $28  each,  to  Insure  getting  enough  money 
to  cover  his  commission.  The  salesman  then 
turned  to  me,  In  the  student's  presence,  and 
quipped,  "Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be 
bushed?"  It's  a  term  they  use  for  conned. 
"Okay,  now  I'm  going  to  pitch  this  one 
and  close  [sign  the  contract)  without  giving 
any  information.  Are  you  ready?"  I  nod.  "Are 
you  ready?"  The  customer  responds  with  a 
confused  look. 

Then  Peterson  whips  Into  his  sales  talk: 
"I'm  going  to  be  honest  with  you  .  .  ."  Not 
once  In  the  30-minute  pitch  does  be  men- 
tion the  $1,980  cost  of  the  course. 

At  one  point  he  turns  to  me  and  says, 
"Okay,  this  Is  where  I  start  to  close." 
And  he  does. 

One  Heater  for  50 — Trade  School  Housing 
Like  Army — But  Worse 

"It  was  like  a  barracks,  and  the  only  thing 
that  kept  out  the  draft  was  a  canvas.  Some 
days  It  was  cold,  and  they  had  this  canvas 
hanging  from  the  celling. 

"The  bathroom  had  no  floor.  The  place  was 


a  mess.  There  was  only  one  heater  for  the 
whole  building— 50  of  us  in  there — and  the 
wall  didn't  go  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"Ten  of  us  got  lice  and  they  refused  us 
medical  care." 

An  ex-GI  telling  about  the  rigors  of  Viet 
Nam? 

No.  Ex-GI  John  Carpentlerl  Jr.,  28,  of 
Massapequa,  N.Y.,  telling  the  .\merlcan 
School  of  Heavy  Eqtilpment,  Inc.,  at  Morris- 
town,  Ind. 

At  some  vocational  trade  schools,  learning 
takes  a  back  seat  to  simple  survival — getting 
something  to  eat,  finding  a  place  to  sleep, 
and  fighting  disease. 

In  a  resident  school,  such  as  American, 
students  take  the  course  on  location,  using 
school  equipment,  and  stay  in  quarters  pro- 
vided by  the  school  if  they  live  too  far  away 
to  commute. 

Carpentlerl  heard  about  American  on  TV, 
and  decided  he'd  like  to  become  a  heavy  con- 
struction equipment  operator. 

"They  sent  out  a  salesman,  Ira  Kans.  and 
he  showed  be  a  bunch  of  phony  stuff  .  .  . 
pictures  of  machines  that  were  bigger  and 
newer  than  what  they  had,  and  he  said  there 
would  only  be  two  of  us  to  a  room  and  two 
of  us  to  a  machine." 

The  course  cost  $1,300  plus  8600  for  ex- 
penses. 

Carpentlerl  said  he  "never  should  have 
done  it." 

"When  I  got  there  I  was  Just  sick.  The 
school  was  utter  chaos.  There  were  eight  ma- 
chines and  34  students.  And  the  machines 
were  always  breaking  down  so  we  had  to  wait 
around  for  them  to  be  repaired.  One  machine 
didn't  have  brakes — it  was  lucky  there  was 
no  accident.  And  that  was  discovered  right 
after  they  showed  us  safety  films,"  he  said. 

"They  had  Inadequate  food,  and  there  was 
no  drinking  water  except  in  the  bathroom." 

On  April  10,  Joseph  Clark,  head  of  the  In- 
diana Private  School  Accrediting  Commis- 
sion, sent  Investigators  to  talk  to  Carpentlerl 
and  13  other  veterans  who  had  complained 
about  conditions  at  the  school. 

"They  were  stranded  out  there  with  no 
Jobs,  and  no  money,"  he  said.  "They  had  been 
promised  Jobs  and  were  unable  to  get  any, 
and  they  had  no  way  to  get  home." 

Clark  also  sent  a  team  of  fire  and  health 
Inspectors  who  found  29  "major  violations" 
of  health  and  fire  codes  at  the  school.  On 
April  15  he  ordered  it  closed. 

Just  ten  days  Ijefore  the  veterans  com- 
plained. The  Tribune  advised  Clark  of  ques- 
tionable sales  tactics  of  the  school's  Chicago 
office. 

Gerald  Vargas,  director  of  the  Chicago 
office,  told  a  reporter  who  asked  about  the 
course,  "You'll  be  making  between  $8  and 
$12  an  hour." 

Vincent  Gartlan,  a  salesman,  said.  "We 
place  90  per  cent  of  our  graduates,"  and 
shoved  the  reporter  a  contract  marked  "en- 
rollment application"  for  a  $1,190  course, 
which  would  Include  60  home-study  lessons 
followed  by  four  weeks  at  Morristown,  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  paying  all  but 
$29  of  the  cost. 

Clark  said  state  records  show  American 
claims  to  place  60  per  cent  of  Its  graduates. 
William  Martin,  president  of  the  Operating 
Engineers  Local  150,  told  the  Tribune: 

"I'll  sum  up  In  one  word  what  those 
schools  are :  fraud.  We  have  found  thru  prac- 
tical experience  that  they  have  not  turned 
out  one  qualified  man.  They  ought  to  be 
closed." 

Anthony  Venzara,  executive  vice  president 
of  General  Training  Service,  Woodbury,  N.Y., 
American's  parent  company,  said  he  was 
"surprised"  anyone  had  tried  to  sell  a  re- 
porter the  heavy  equipment  course,  and 
added: 

"We  have  not  for  some  period  done  any 
soliciting  of  students  for  that  course." 

Clark  said  that  after  he  ordered  the  school 
closed,  Richard  Carlton,  president,  arranged 
for  students  to  be  put  up  In  a  hotel,  and  for 
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classroom  Instruction  to  be  held  In  a  local 
high  school. 

He  said  he  permitted  the  school  to  resume 
operations  May  8,  but  American  has  been 
banned  from  soliciting  veterans,  and  a  hear- 
ing will  be  scheduled  to  determine  whether 
the  school  should  be  closed  permanently. 

Carpentlerl,  who  said  he  is  consulting  an 
attorney  In  addition  to  pressing  his  com- 
plaint with  the  VA,  wUl  be  Invited  to  appear, 
according  to  Clartc. 

"They  had  old  books,  old  equipment,  old 
films  .  .  .  and  they  called  it  a  school."  Car- 
pentlerl told  The  Tribune.  "It  was  Just  a  rip 
off.  I  felt  like  I  got  beat.  I  didn't  get  beat — 
the  government  got  beat.  There  were  14  vet- 
erans there." 


Nevek  Thought  I'd  Own  a  School — He 
Wrote  the  Rules — Now  He's  Selling 

"When  you  graduate  from  our  program, 
you  will  know  more  about  real  estate  than 
a  lawyer  coming  out  of  law  school,"  John  D. 
KeUer,  owner  of  Chase  Professional  Center, 
told  a  Tribune  Task  Force  reporter  posing 
as  a  student. 

"When  you  get  all  thru,  you'll  be  able  to 
take  depositions  for  lawyers,  close  out  real 
estate  transactions  .  .  ." 

Keller,  the  operator  and  salesman,  Is  the 
same  man  who  designed  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  protect  aspiring  students  from  mis- 
representation by  school  salesmen,  when  he 
was  a  $16,000-a-year  assistant  legal  advisor 
to  Michael  Bakalls,  then  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  Instruction. 

After  resigning  from  Bakalls'  staff,  Keller 
went  Into  the  trade-school  business  with 
Bakalls'  brother,  Oeorge,  who  also  served  as 
a  $16,000-a-year  legal  adviser  to  Michael 
Bakalls. 

"As  I  recall,  33  per  cent  of  those  who  grad- 
\iate  from  our  prosTam  go  on  to  law  school 
and  become  lawyers,"  KeUer  told  a  reporter 
In  the  center,  at  188  W.  Randolph  St. 
Actually : 

The  Illinois  Real  Estate  Broker-Lawyer  Ac- 
cord states  that  no  one,  other  than  an  attor- 
ney and  the  parties  Involved  Is  allowed  to 
close  a  real  estate  transaction. 

Legal  assistants  cannot  take  depositions 
to  be  used  In  court  as  sworn  statements. 

The  "33  per  cent"  who  went  on  to  lav. 
school  consisted  of  two  persons,  members  of 
the  school's  first  graduating  class  of  five. 

Keller  painted  a  picture  of  long-estab- 
lished, well-equipped  school,  claiming  it 
had  12  classrooms.  It  was  later  determined. 
It  had  one.  Keller  said  he  could  contract 
for  more  If  needed. 

He  told  the  Trlbime  the  Idea  of  owning  his 
own  school  came  after  he  and  Oeorge  Bak- 
alls left  the  state  office,  and  added: 

"I  never  thought  I'd  own  a  school  In  my 
life.  It  was  a  brand  new  field  and  an  area 
where  we  thought  we  could  make  money." 

Keller  Is  also  legal  adviser  to  the  National 
Association  of  State  Administrators  and 
Supervisors  of  Private  Schools.  In  that  posi- 
tion, he  may  be  called  upon  to  advise  on  a 
policy  that  could  affect  his  own  school  or 
TTnlted  Systems,  a  truck  driving  school  he 
also  represents. 

A  Chase  faculty  member,  Leo  Athas,  also 
works  for  the  state  Office  of  Education.  He 
served  as  director  of  legal  services  under 
Michael  Bakalls  and  holds  the  same  posi- 
tion under  the  present  superintendent,  Jo- 
seph Cronln. 

"If  ever  Chase  were  Involved  In  a  case  I 
would  disqualify  myself  as  a  representative 
of  the  state."  Athas  told  The  Tribune. 

After  Michael  Bakalls.  left  office,  he  was 
asked  about  the  partnership  of  his  brother 
and  the  man  who  wrote  the  Illinois  law 
in  their  own  trade  school. 

"It's  a  dUemma."  he  said.  "Should  my 
brother's  rights  as  a  citizen  be  denied  be- 
cause his  brother  Is  In  offlce?  The  school  ful- 
filled aU  the  requirements.  Extra  caution  was 


given  the  processing  of  the  application  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  that  someone  would 
think  otherwise." 

YoTT,  Too,  Can  Be  an  Educator 

You  can  even  take  a  correspondence  school 
course  In  how  to  start  your  own  correspond- 
ence school^-or  anything  else  you  can  think 
of. 

WlUlam  Goehring,  head  of  Pioneer  Schools, 
Covlna.  Cal..  sells  the  mall-order  course  for 
$35.  After  you  have  taken  It,  he  says,  "People 
will  look  up  to  you  as  an  educator,  and  as 
an  asset  to  the  surrounding  community." 

Altho  California  authorities  have  denied 
Goehring  permission  to  sell  his  course,  a  Task 
Force  reporter  who  sent  him  a  $35  check 
got  the  seven-lesson  package  by  return  mall. 

After  reading  the  lessons,  and  learning  how 
to  make  enrollments,  place  graduates,  and 
get  Veterans  Administration  approval  on  a 
shoestring  Investment,  the  reporter  decided 
he  was  ready  to  become  an  asset  to  bis 
community. 

The  most  preposterous  subject  he  could 
think  of  to  teach  thru  home  study  lessons 
was  skydiving.  He  disclosed  his  plan  In  a  let- 
ter to  Goehring. 

Goehring  wrote  back  enthusiastically,  "I 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
course  for  you  on  the  subject  of  'Skydiv- 
ing.' I  believe  .  .  .  that  seven  lessons  would 
suffice." 

His  writing  fee  would  be  $30  a  lesson,  and 
the  reporter-turned-educator  could  sell  the 
course  for  $395.  Goehring  even  suggested  of- 
fering such  Inducements  as  a  parachute  or  a 
discoimt  ticket  to  go  up  In  a  plane  to  pro- 
mote the  course. 

The  reporter  then  telephoned  Goehring, 
disclosed  his  true  Identity,  and  said  he  didn't 
reaUy  want  to  start  a  school.  Goehring  was 
unabashed. 

"Anyone  can  start  a  correspondence  school 
with  proper  guidance,"  he  said. 

The  Trade  School  Series 

Chicago. — First,  we  at  International  Travel 
Training  Courses,  Inc.,  congratuate  The 
Tribune  Task  Force  for  the  seriee  exposing 
unscrupulous  operators  of  some  trade  and 
proprietary  schools. 

The  unethical  practices  of  certain  schools 
make  it  difficult  for  the  legitimate  trade 
and  proprietary  schools  to  gain  credibility 
with  the  public.  This  Is  unfortunate  at  a 
time  when  schools  such  as  ours  are  making 
an  enormous  contribution  In  training  people 
for  specific  trades. 

If  we  have  any  criticism  It  Is  that  you  did 
not  give  any  credit  to  the  many  legitimate, 
highly  respected  trade  schools  which  train 
and  place  thousands  of  people  In  rewarding, 
worthwhile  careers. 

Many  young  people,  disenchanted  for  one 
reason  or  another  with  college,  are  seeking 
an  education  where  they  can  be  trained  In  a 
concentrated  period  of  time  In  those  skills 
which  have  particular  Interest  to  them. 
Others  have  graduated  with  a  liberal  arts 
degree,  have  no  particular  skills  to  enable 
them  to  enter  the  world  of  commerce,  and 
turn  to  the  trade  or  proprietary  schools  for 
special  training. 

Since  trade  schools  are  gaining  more  and 
more  recognition,  further  controls  are  neces- 
sary, and  this  Is  currently  being  acted  upon. 
In  nihiols,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion does  a  very  fine  Job  of  Investigating  and 
supervising  trade  schools  In  this  area.  How- 
ever, they  do  have  a  limited  staff  This  fall 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  hold 
hearings  In  Chicago  on  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  trade  and  proprietary  schools.  A  con- 
gressional subcommittee  Is  to  begin  hearings 
after  September  on  a  bUl  to  modify  and  ex- 
tend students'  aid  programs.  Sen.  Percy  has 
also  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  criteria 
for  federally  assisted  poetsecondary  educa- 
tion programs. 


It  Is  the  pvu-chaslng  public  that  can  elim- 
inate the  disreputable  operators  In  this  field. 
We  recommend  that  certain  checks  should  be 
made  by  anyone  seeking  to  enroll  in  a  trade 
or  proprietary  school: 

Call  or  write  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  Its  recommendations. 

Check  carefully  with  the  Better  Buslneas 
Bureau  in  your  area  as  to  the  reputation  of 
the  school,  the  number  of  years  In  business 
officers,  facilities,  etc. 

Make  Inquiries  from  associations  or  major 
industries  In  the  field  for  which  the  school 
Is  training  students. 

Insist  upon  auditing  a  class  In  session  so 
that  you  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
facilities  and  meeting  the  teachers  and  the 
students  who  are  currently  enrolled. 

Request  a  list  of  companies  which  employ 
the  graduates  of  the  school  and  contact 
some  of  these  companies. 

We  would  also  suspect  any  school  which 
finds  It  necessary  to  engage  high  pressure 
salesmen  for  student  recruitment. 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  the  Pi-esident  announced  plans  to 
hold  a  White  House  conference  on  regu- 
latory reform.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference would  be  to  examine  the  regula- 
tory role  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  impact  of  Government  regulation  on 
the  economy. 

On  June  25,  the  President  met  with 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
discuss  matters  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment regulatory  process.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  among  the  12  designated  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  attended  this  meeting. 
Although  no  specific  recommendations 
for  change  were  made,  the  President  re- 
affirmed his  support  for  improvement  of 
the  Government's  regulatory  machinery 
legislative  priorities  were  discussed. 

I  was  disappointed  by  the  partisan 
pitch  made  by  some  of  those  in  attend- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  so-called  consumer 
protection  agency  bill.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  new  Federal  agency  and  a  new  level 
of  Government  bureaucracy  to  represent 
the  interests  of  one  special  group  of  con- 
sumers at  the  expense  of  other  consum- 
ers, especially  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  criticized  by  many  for 
overregulation.  Such  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  even  more  antlconsumer  than 
it  is  antibusiness.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
President  reiterated  his  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy. 

The  White  House  meeting  marked  the 
first  phase  of  a  long-range  administra- 
tion program  aimed  at  reviewing  and  re- 
forming the  vast  regulatory  machinery 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent also  met  yesterday  with  the  com- 
missioners of  the  10  major  independent 
regulatory  agencies  to  discuss  ways  to 
improve  their  regulations  and  operating 
procedures. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  confer- 
ence, the  President  should  be  commended 
for  taking  the  leadership  in  regulatory 
reform.  I  am  especially  pleased  by  his 
efforts  to  seek  cooperation  of  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Thie  responsibility  for 
reform,  however,  rests  primarily  with  the 
Congress  which  created  the  agencies  and 
passed  the  laws  establishing  the  regula- 
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tory  .system.  The  President  has  indicated 
his  strong  support  for  measures  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary,  costly,  and  harmful 
regulations.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress 
to  take  affirmative  immediate  action. 

As  a  proponent  of  reform  of  the  regu- 
latory process.  I  have  long  been  critical 
of  the  size  and  concentration  of  Govern- 
ment power.  I  share  the  concerns  of 
many  businessmen,  Grovernment  experts, 
educators,  and  consumers  that  overregu- 
lation of  business  is  harmful  to  the  econ- 
omy and  largely  responsible  for  our  in- 
flationary problems.  In  my  opinion,  regu- 
lation is  more  antlconsumer  than  it  is 
antibusiness  because  it  raises  the  prices 
of  the  goods  and  services  which  the  pub- 
lic needs.  Fortunately,  businessmen  and 
consumers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  and  an- 
other set  of  Federal  rules  and  regulations 
will  only  add  to  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  to  the  problems  which  they  were 
designed  to  solve. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  over  10  years 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  watched  with 
alarm  the  steady  growth  of  Government 
and  proliferation  of  Government  agen- 
cies. During  that  period  the  number  of 
Federal  agencies — including  depart- 
ments, executive  and  legislative  branch 
agencies,  as  defined  by  GSA — increased 
from  77  to  102.  At  the  same  time  the 
number  of  civilians  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  grew  from  2,496,000  to  2,- 
802,000  and  total  Federal  spending  rose 
from  $118.4  billion  to  about  $274.7  billion. 
The  U.S.  News  &  V/orld  Report  recently 
estimated  that  there  are  currently  63,444 
Government  employees  having  regula- 
tory functions  and  the  unnecessary  work 
done  and  policies  adopted  by  these  regu- 
lators is  costing  the  taxpaying  public 
some  $130  billion  a  year.  Whatever  the 
figures,  the  size  of  the  Government  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  cost  of  our  existing 
regulatory  system  are  tremendous. 

Yet  I  have  not  noted  that  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  problems 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional regulatory  bodies  and  the  enact- 
ment of  new  laws  have  disappeared.  In 
fact,  many  of  our  long-standing  prob- 
lems in  the  economy,  in  energy,  in  trans- 
portation, in  communications,  and  In 
many  other  spheres  seem  to  have  multi- 
plied and  intensified  as  a  result  of 
stepped-up  Federal  regulatory  activity. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  by  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  intention  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  regulatory  problems.  It 
is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  Congress 
which  passed  the  laws  and  set  up  the 
regulatory  process  to  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  regulatory  system  it  has 
created.  Now  is  the  time  to  reconsider 
and  reassess  the  myriad  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, bureaus  and  commissions  and  the 
faceless  army  of  big  brother  bureaucrats 
who  attempt  to  regulate,  control  and  in- 
fluence our  economy  and  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  two  recent  speeches 
delivered  by  the  President  in  which  he 
discusses  the  regulatory  crisis  that  con- 
fronts our  Nation  and  his  plans  for 
eliminating  that  crisis. 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  April  28,  1975 
to  the  63d  annual  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 


the  President  discussed  the  need  to 
amend  or  repeal  obsolete  and  unneces- 
sary regulations.  He  said: 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these 
obsolete  and  unnecessary  regulations  are  not 
the  result  of  perversity  on  the  part  of  some 
regulatory  body  or  Government  official. 
Rather,  they  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
regulatory  process  is  inherently  static. 

Regulations  do  not  automatically  expire 
when  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
There  Is  no  systematic  pattern  of  review  and 
even  when  It  is  acknowledged  that  changes 
are  warranted,  procedural  delays  often  result 
In  obsolete  rules  remaining  In  force  for  years. 

In  short,  while  the  Intention  of  regulation 
is  to  protect  consumers.  It  sometimes  does 
Just  the  opposite. 

In  many  cases,  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  existing  regulations  would  result  In 
lower  prices  for  the  consumer  and  open  new 
opportunities  for  business. 

In  other  industries,  where  there  is  Innde- 
quate  competition,  regulation  should  con- 
tinue, but  It  Is  the  Job  of  Government  to  in- 
sure that  such  necessary  regulation  Is  ad- 
ministered efficiently  and  fairly. 

In  that  address,  the  President  sounded 
the  call  for  reform. 

All  too  often  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
mulgates new  rules  and  regiilations  which 
raise  costs  and  consumer  prices  at  the  same 
time.  To  achieve  small,  or  somewhat  social 
benefits,  In  these  cases  we  must  either  revise 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  to  lower  their 
cost,  or  we  must  not  adopt  them  In  the  first 
place. 

Moreover,  we  must  examine  the  whole 
range  of  existing  rules  and  regulations  to  de- 
termine whether  modifications  could  lower 
costs  without  significantly  sacrificing  their 
objectives. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  we  do  not 
seek  to  eliminate  all  regulations.  Many  are 
costly,  but  they  are  essential  to  preserve  pub- 
lic health  and  public  safety.  But  we  must 
know  their  cost  and  measure  those  costs 
against  the  good  that  the  regulations  seek  to 
accomplish. 

A  major  problem  Is  that  these  costs  are 
often  hidden  from  the  public  generally. 
While  we  are  all  accustomed  to  an  open  de- 
bate on  the  Government's  budget,  far  too 
little  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  ways 
In  which  Govsmment  regulations  levy  a 
hidden  tax  on  the  American  people. 

In  the  nearly  90  years  since  we  created  the 
first  Federal  regulatory  commission,  we  have 
built  a  system  of  regulations  v.-hlch  are 
bound  with  contradictions  and  excesses,  all 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 

There  are  sound  estimates  that  Govern- 
ment regulations  have  added  billions  of  un- 
necessary dollars  to  business  and  consumer 
costs  every  year.  To  reverse  this  trend  of 
growing  regulation,  my  Administration  Is 
working  hard  to  Identify  and  to  eliminate 
those  regulations  which  now  cost  the  Ameri- 
can paople  more  than  they  provide  In 
benefits. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  Conference 
on  June  17,  1975,  the  President  again 
touched  on  the  harmful  effects  of  Gov- 
ernment overregulation.  I  quote  the 
President : 

Although  most  of  today's  regulations  af- 
fecting business  are  well-intentioned,  their 
effect,  whether  designed  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment or  the  con.^umer.  often  does  more 
harm  than  good.  They  can  stifle  the  growth 
and  our  standard  of  living  and  contribute  to 
inflation. 

When  we  consider  revisions  in  these  regu- 
lations, we  must  consider  the  case  of  those 
who  may  be  injured  by  regulatory  modifica- 
tions. Our  system  can  and  will  make  needed 


changes  which  are  fair  to  all.  Ooviously  we 
cannot  eliminate  all  regulations.  Some  are 
costly,  but  essential  to  public  health  and 
public  safety. 

But  let  us  evaluate  the  costs  as  well  as  the 
benefits.  The  issue  is  i;ot  v.-hether  ve  want 
to  control  pollution— we  all  do.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  added  costs  to  the  public 
makes  sense  whsn  measured  against  actual 
benefits. 

As  a  consumer,  I  want  to  know  how  much 
the  tab  at  the  Iront-door  check-out  counter 
Is  raised  through  the  back-door  of  regulatory 
Inflation.  As  President,  I  want  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  regulations  which  impose  a 
hidden  tax  on  the  consumer. 

This  overriding  need  for  assessing  both 
costs  and  benefits,  for  identifying  the 
hidden  taxes  on  consumers,  is  a  matter 
which  Congress  must  keep  in  mind  as  it 
considers  new  laws  and  the  Federal 
agencies  must  remember  when  they  pro- 
pose new  regulations.  As  the  President 
indicated — 

The  time  has  come  to  cut  Federal  redtape 
that  binds  the  hands  of  small  business. 

The  responsibility  Is  now  up  to  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  regulatory  reform.  This  can  be 
done  by  a  joint  effort  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  working  with  the  special  ad- 
ministration task  force,  with  officials  of 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies, 
and,  just  as  importantly,  with  consumers 
and  representatives  of  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  request 
that  the  text  of  both  statements  bv  Pres- 
ident Ford  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  63d  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce OF  the  United  States,  CoNSTmrnoN 
Hall 

Chairman  Smith,  President  Booth,  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce: 

It  Is  like  a  spring  tonic  to  appear  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I 
thank  you  most  generously  for  your  warm 
welcome.  Individually,  as  well  as  collectively, 
you  have  always  presented  such  an  upbeat, 
positive  approach  to  America  that  It  really 
feels  good  to  be  with  you  this  morning. 

Believe  me,  we  need  that  kind  of  vitality, 
that  zest  for  problem  solving,  and  that  ab- 
sence of  cynicism  that  so  typifies  your  mem- 
bership. Let  me  also  congratulate  you  on  the 
relevance  of  your  theme  for  this  meeting: 
America's  Future — Our  Critical  Choices. 

As  leaders  of  business.  Industry,  Govern- 
ment, we  Join  together  to  explore  the  future, 
so  that  we  mpy  seize  the  opportunities  and 
be  better  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  that 
we  face  In  common.  The  mutuality  of  our 
problems  was  never  more  clearly  stated  than 
when  I  was  Introduced  at  a  business  confer- 
ence quite  recently 

The  moderator  said,  "The  greatne.ss  of 
America  is  that  anyone  can  grow  up  to  be 
president  of  an  auto  eompanv,  president  of 
an  airline,  president  of  a  utility,  or  Pi-esldent 
of  the  United  States."  Then  lie  took  a  long 
pau«^e  and  added,  "That  is  Ju'^t  one  of  the 
chances  you  have  to  take."  (Laughter) 

Speaking  of  President.',  I  would  like  you  to 
join  with  me  in  a  salute  to  someone  we  are 
all  fond  of  and  proud  of,  someone  who  has 
been  a  driving  force  In  the  Chamber.  Arch 
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Booth  Is  leaving  as  Chamber  President  to  be- 
gin some  new  adventures. 

In  his  32  years  with  the  Chamber,  he  has 
helped  to  build  this  organization  Into  a  dy- 
namic force  for  good  In  America,  a  force  that 
Is  adaptable,  responsive  and  Innovative. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  In  Washington — 
which  Is  more  than  a  generation — Arch,  you 
have  been  a  force  for  progress  In  the  White 
House  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  will  miss  you, 
and  all  of  us  wish  you  the  very,  very  best. 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  63rd  meeting  that 
my  appearance  here  this  morning  follows  a 
slide  show  sketching  the  critical  choices  of 
the  future  of  our  country.  That  presentation 
hits  many  of  the  points  that  I  have  b»en 
discussing  around  the  country  for  the  past 
few  months. 

These  critical  choices  must  be  made,  and 
they  must  be  made  just  as  quickly  as  the 
Congress  and  this  Administration  can  work 
out  effective  solutions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
us.  of  course.  Is  the  runaway  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  poses  a  genuine 
threat  to  our  way  of  life.  I  have  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  hold  the  deficit  line  this 
year  at  what  I  consider  the  alarming  figure  of 
^     some  $60  billion. 

I  am  pleased  that  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress appear  ready  to  use  their  newly  Insti- 
tuted budget  reform  procedures  to  impose 
ceilings  on  total  spending  for  the  next  fiscal 
year 

Even  though  I  strongly  feel  the  ceilings 
proposed  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Com- 
mittees are  too  high,  I  am  glad  that  some 
In  the  Congress  are  demonstrating  more  con- 
cern about  overall  spending  than  has  been 
the  case  In  the  past. 

While  tbe  spending  problems  we  face  are 
enormous  and  very,  very  serious.  I  agree  with 
the  Chamber  that  there  is  far  mo;e  right 
with  America  than  what  Is  wrong  with  our 
great  country. 

I  most  certainly  agree  with  your  President 
that  we  have  taken  for  granted  the  things 
that  are  right  with  America  so  long  that 
we  mus:  remind  ourselves  a.s  to  what  is  right 
with  America.  An  outstanding  example  is  the 
fact  that  under  our  free  enterprise  system 
we  consistently  produce  higher  quality,  safer 
and  more  reliable  goods  than  any  economy 
which  operates  under  rigid  government  con- 
trols. 

Planned  economies  simply  do  not  achieve 
the  quality  or  the  low  price  of  goods  which 
are  the  fruits  of  an  open  and  competitive 
system.  Buyers  over^.  helmin^ly  prefer  protl- 
ucts  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Where 
business  competes  for  U^e  buyer's  dollar,  the 
re=;ult  U  bettor  products. 

We  tend  to  overlook,  also,  that  the  survival 
of  the  American  business  is  directly  depend- 
ent on  l:s  ability  to  provide  the  largest  num- 
ber of  consumers  with  goods  of  high  quality, 
utility,  and  safety  at  attractive  prices. 

The  self-interest  of  American  business  de- 
mands that  It  please  customers  while  there 
IS  no  such  automatic  mechanism  of  con- 
sumer protection  in  controlled  economies. 

We  are  a  dynamic  society  with  a  dynamic 
economy.  But  this  requires  that  we,  as  peo- 
ple. Insure  that  our  Ctoveriunental  institu- 
tions are  responsive  to  changing  conditions. 
Let  me  discuss  with  you,  on  this  occasion, 
one  function  performed  by  government — 
yes,  even  ours —  which  requires  our  attention 
and  is  in  ne:d  or  reform,  and  that  is  regula- 
tion. 

In  discussing  regulation,  let  me  say  we 
should  be  prepared  to  listen  carefully  to  the 
case  of  those  who  might  be  Injured  by  de- 
regulation, or  changes  In  regulation.  But  we 
must  make  our  decision  in  terms  of  what 
benefits  all  of  us. 

I  have  confidence  that  our  system  cun 
make  the  changes  that  are  required  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  dynamic  society 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  dlstln- 
g\ilsb  between  the  two  broad  kinds  of  Gov- 


ernment regulation.  First,  there  are  regula- 
tions designed  to  deal  with  the  competitive 
performance  of  such  Industries  as  railroads, 
trucking,  airlines,  utilities,  and  banking. 
This  type  of  regulation  controls  rates,  the 
right  to  serve  specific  markets,  and  com- 
petitive practices. 

Or.e  cf  the  rr.cst  lmpre?sive  outrcmes  of 
the  September  Summit  Conference  on  Infia- 
tlcn  was  the  nearly  unanimous  agreement 
among  all  participants  of  all  persuasions 
that  there  are  tremendous  efiBclency  losses, 
reductions  In  productivity  and  unnecessary 
costs  to  the  economy  from  some  aspects  of 
this  kind  of  regulation. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  conferees 
recommended  reform  or  elimination  of  ob- 
solete and  unnecessary  regulations.  It  Is 
Important  to  recognize  that  these  obsolete 
and  unnecessary  regulations  are  not  the 
result  of  perversity  on  the  part  of  some 
regulatory  body  or  Government  official. 
Rather,  they  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
regulatory  process  Is  Inherently  static. 

Regulations  do  not  automatically  expire 
when  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
There  Is  no  systematic  pattern  of  review  and 
even  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  changes 
are  warranted,  procedural  delays  often  re- 
sult In  obsolete  rules  remaining  In  force  for 
years. 

In  short,  while  the  Intention  of  regulation 
Is  to  protect  consumers.  It  sometimes  does 
just  the  opposite. 

In  many  cases,  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  existing  regulations  would  result  in  lower 
prices  for  the  consumer  and  open  new  op- 
portunities for  business. 

In  orther  Industries,  where  there  Is  inade- 
quate competition,  regulation  should  con- 
tinue, but  It  Is  the  job  of  Government  to  In- 
sure that  such  necessary  regulation  Is  ad- 
ministered efficiently  and  fairly. 

A  second  type  of  regulation  is  concern 
with  social  issues  such  as  occupational 
safety,  consumer  product  safety,  and  of 
course,  the  environment.  This  kind  of  regu- 
lation Is  generally  of  more  recent  origin  but 
it  is  becoming  more  critical  every  day. 

The  central  issue  here  Is  the  need  for  a 
proper  assessment,  or  evaluition,  of  costs  and 
benefits.  The  question  is  not  whether  we 
want  to  do  something  about  noise  or  safety, 
but  whether  in  making  changes  in  our 
regulations  they  would  make  more  sense  in 
terms  of  costs  added  and  benefits  gained. 

When  I  talk  about  costs,  I  am  not  just 
talking  aoout  cold  figures  in  a  bookkeeping 
ledger.  I  am  talking  about  what  you  pay  in 
the  marketplace.  In  the  supermarket,  in  the 
clothing  store.  In  the  ladles  boutique,  inti- 
mately, all  such  costs  are  paid  by  you,  the 
producers,  and  your  wives,  the  consumers. 

All  too  often  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
mulgates new  rules  and  regulations  which 
raise  costs  and  consumer  prices  at  the  same 
time.  To  achieve  small,  or  somewhat  limited 
social  benefits,  in  these  cases  we  must  either 
revise  proposed  rules  and  regulations  to  lower 
their  cost,  or  we  must  not  adopt  them  in  the 
first  place. 

Moreover,  we  must  examine  the  whole 
ranges  of  existing  rules  and  regulations  to 
determine  whether  modifications  could  lower 
costs  without  significantly  sacrificing  their 
objectives. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  we  do  not 
seek  to  eliminate  all  regulations.  Many  are 
costly,  but  they  are  essential  to  preserve  pub- 
lic health  and  public  safety.  But,  we  must 
know  their  cost  and  measure  those  costs 
against  the  good  that  the  regulations  seek 
to  accomplish. 

A  major  problem  is  that  these  costs  are 
often  hidden  from  the  public  generally. 
While  we  are  all  accustomed  to  an  open  de- 
bate on  the  Government's  budget,  far  too 
little  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  ways 
in  which  Government  regulations  levy  a  hid- 
den tax  on  the  American  people. 

In  the  nearly  90  years  since  we  created  the 


first  Federal  regulatory  commission,  we  have 
built  a  system  of  regulations  which  abound 
with  contradictions  and ' excesses,  all  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public. 

There  are  sound  estimates  that  Govern- 
ment regulations  have  added  billions  of  un- 
necessary dollars  to  business  and  consumer 
costs  every  year.  To  reverse  this  trend  of 
growing  regulation,  my  Administration  is 
working  hard  to  Identify  and  to  eliminate 
those  regulations  which  now  cost  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  than  they  provide  in  bene- 
fits. 

I  feel  strongly.  Just  as  the  Chamber  does, 
that  we  must  keep  and  improve  those  regula- 
tions which  work,  but  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  discard  tho^e  that  do  not. 

Let  me  review  with  you  for  a  moment  .wme 
of  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  make  sure  that 
v,-e  concentrate  not  on  rhetoric,  but  on 
results. 

First,  I  have  asked  all  offices  within  the 
Executive  Branch  to  evaluate  the  inflationary 
Impact  of  significant  legislation,  rules  and 
regulations  which  we  propose. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  the 
House  of  Reprecentatives  has  aUo  adopted 
changes  in  its  rules  to  require  the  measure- 
ment of  the  cost  of  legislation  before  it  Is 
adopted. 

Most  people  would  agree  that  .some  regu- 
lation is  needed,  but  only  when  v/e  know  the 
cost  of  proposed  Government  actions  can  we 
rationally  determine  how  much  regulation 
we  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

For  example.  Is  it  worth  as  much  as  $30 
billion  a  year  of  the  consumer  dollar  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  occupational  noise  exposure 
by  approximately  five  decibels?  Have  air  bags 
been  proven  sufficiently  cost-eflfectlve  for  us 
to  require  their  installation  in  all  cars  at 
between  $100  and  $300  each? 

Earlier  this  year,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  program  to  seek  energy  suf- 
ficiency for  our  Nation.  Among  the  highest 
priorities  of  this  effort  is  my  proposal  to  re- 
move, as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Federal 
price  controls  on  new  natural  gas  sold  in  in- 
terstate markets. 

At  present,  the  artificially  low  price  of 
natural  gas  marketed  interstate  has  cur- 
tailed e.xploration  and  development  and 
forced  users  shut  out  by  present  shortages 
toward  either  curtailment  of  their  opera- 
tions or  greater  dependence  on  oil. 

Inevitably,  inaction  this  year  by  the  Con- 
gress will  result  in  plant  shutdowns  and  job 
layoffs.   We  cannot  afford  that  bad  result. 

We  have  already  submitted  a  Financial 
Institutions  Act,  which  should  phase  out 
some  of  the  most  antl-competitlve  Federal 
regulations  governing  banks  and  thrift  insti- 
tutions. The  American  people  will  benefit  If 
all  financial  institutions  are  able  to  offer  a 
wider  variety  of  lending  services  and  pay 
more  competitive  Interest  rates  to  savers. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  will  send  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  transportation 
program  designed  to  achieve  maximum  re- 
form of  Federal  regulations  governing  our 
railroads,  airlines  and  trucking  firms. 

The  first  of  these  bills  will  permit  railroads 
to  begin  to  adjust  their  rates  within  speci- 
fied limits  without  ICC  interference.  The 
legislation  will  improve  procedures  for  merg- 
ers and  for  abandonments. 

The  Increased  competition  brought  about 
by  this  legislation  will  lower  costs  for  con- 
sumers and  save  approximately  70,000  barrel* 
of  oil  each  day.  Legislation  proposing  corre- 
sponding reform  measures  for  trucking  and 
airline  regulation  will  follow  shortly. 

Another  element  of  our  program  is  pending 
legislation  in  the  Congress,  which  would  end 
the  so-called  fair  trade  law.  Federal  law  to- 
day now  permits  States  to  allow  manufac- 
turers to  dictate  the  price  of  their  product 
and  drives  up  the  cost  on  such  items  as 
books,  cosmetics,  shoes  and  hardware. 

These  depression-era  laws,  which  cost 
consumers  an  estimated  $2  billion  a  year, 
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should  be  laid  to  rest,  along  with  the  NRA 
Blue  Eagle  of  the  same  period. 

In  addition,  I  will  propose  changes  in  other 
laws  which  restrain  competition  and  deny 
buyers  substantial  savings.  The  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  Is  a  leading  example  of  such 
laws.  It  discourages  both  large  and  small 
firms  from  cutting  prices,  and  it  also  makes 
It  harder  for  them  to  expand  into  new  mar- 
kets and  to  pass  on  to  customers  the  cost 
savings  on  large  orders. 

Finally,  there  are  a  larger  number  of  re- 
lated actions,  which  will  Improve  our  under- 
standing of  Government  regulations  and  fa- 
cilitate future  changes.  The  problem  of  Gov- 
ernment-Imposed reporting  requirements  has 
become  so  acuXe  that  your  Government  has 
had  to  create  a  Conmalsslon  on  Federal  Paper- 
work. 

Yes,  that  Is  right.  There  Is  a  committee,  a 
board,  an  agency  or  a  commission  In  Wash- 
ington for  just  about  everything,  including 
trying  to  cut  down  the  onerous  filling  out  of 
Federal  forms,  which  last  June  numbered 
exactly  5,146  separate  types.  That's  many, 
too  many. 

The  commislson  will  represent  the  Admin- 
istration, the  Congress,  and  the  public,  and  I 
intend  to  see  that  its  very  wide  powers  are 
used  effectively  to  cut  down  the  unnecessary 
burden  on  our  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

I  will  be  convening  very  shortly  an  un- 
precedented meeting  of  all  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  ten  major  independent  regu- 
latory agencies.  Joining  them  will  be  key 
Members  of  the  Congre.ss  and  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Together,  we  wUl  discuss  the  imperative 
need  to  foster  greater  competition  In  the 
public  Interest  and  the  equal  imnerative 
need  to  consider  the  inflationary  effects  of 
all  proposed  new  regulations. 

Let  me  reaffirm  to  you  today  my  deep  per- 
sonal conviction  that  the  best  way  to  begin 
in  our  efforts  Is  to  improve  the  Government, 
we  have,  not  to  enlarge  it. 

I  do  not  believe  a  bigger  Government  is 
necessarily  a  better  Government. 

May  I  add  this:  Please  never  forget,  a  Gov- 
ernment big  enough  to  give  us  everything  we 
wint  Is  a  Government  big  enough  to  take 
from  us  everything  we  have. 

I  have  ordered  action  by  the  Executive 
departments  and  agencies  to  make  major 
Improvements  in  the  quality  of  service  to 
the  consumer,  and  I  have  asked  the  Congress 
to  postpone  action  on  legislation  which 
would  create  a  new  Federal  agency  for  con- 
sumer advocacy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  yet  another 
Federal  bureaucracy  in  Washington  with  its 
attendant  cost  of  about  $60  million  over  the 
next  three  years,  and  hundreds  of  additional 
Federal  employees. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  cut  down 
both  the  size  and  the  cost  of  Government. 
It  would  be  unsound  to  add  still  another 
layer  of  bureaucracy.  Instead,  the  program  I 
have  outlined  represents  the  first  steps  to- 
ward improving  Government's  ability  to 
serve  all  of  its  citizens. 

Let  me  add  I  need  your  help  in  so  many 
ways.  I  need  your  views,  vonr  ideas,  and  yes, 
your  suggestions;  for  in  that  way,  we  can 
bring  the  full  weight  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  bear  on  solving  the  mutual  prob- 
lems that  we  face. 

I  urge  you  to  bring  to  my  attention  those 
Government  practices  which  you  feel  iin- 
necessarily  add  to  cost  and  Interfere  with 
the  effective  working  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

You  will  be  doing  your  country  and  your 
fellow  businessmen  a  service  as  well  as  your- 
self. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  right  now 
to  make  some  long  overdue  changes  in  a 
system  of  regulation  which  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times.  The  critical  choices 
remain  to  be  made.  But  I  am  confident  that 


America  has  the  capability  and  the  desire 
to  respond  to  these  challenges.  These  fun- 
damental reforms  are  vital  to  our  economic 
recovery  and  our  long-range  stability. 

I  commend  the  Chamber  for  the  advertise- 
ments entitled.  "What's  Right  With 
America." 

Of  the  12  Items  listed  in  the  ad,  I  particu- 
larly like  number  six.  which  says,  "We  have 
a  willingness  to  experiment  with  different 
forms  of  social,  economic  and  political  or- 
ganization— keeping  what  works  and  dis- 
carding what  doesn't." 

That  sums  up  very  well  what  I  have  said 
to  you  here  today.  So,  let  us  work  together 
in  this  effort  which  will  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  National 

Federation  of  Independent  Business  Con- 
ference 

Members  and  guests  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Biislness: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today  and  I  thank  you  for  your  more  than 
generous  welcome.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  some  views  and  some 
feelings  with  this  very  distinguished  cross- 
section  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "small  business  community." 

Personally.  I  have  always  been  a  little 
amused  by  the  term  "small  businessman." 
A  few  years  ago.  after  a  meeting  like  this, 
I  asked  one  of  the  speakers  what  his  defi- 
nition of  a  big  businessman  would  be.  He 
said.  "Congressman,  it  is  very  simple.  A  big 
businessman  is  what  a  small  businessman 
would  be  If  the  Government  would  ever  let 
him  alone."  (Laughter) 

I  want  small  business  to  grow.  America's 
future  depends  upon  your  enterprise.  I  want 
small  business  released  from  the  shackles  of 
Federal  red  tape.  Your  tremendous  efforts 
are  stifled  by  unnecessary,  unfair  and  un- 
clear rules  and  regulations. 

I  want  very  desperately  to  have  small  busi- 
ness freed  from  the  excessive  Federal  paper- 
work. Your  time  can  be  used  far  more 
productively,  and  you  know  It  better  than  I. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  face  a  very  criti- 
cal choice:  shall  business  and  Government 
work  together  in  a  free  economy  for  the 
betterment  of  all,  or  shall  we  slide  headlong 
into  an  economy  whose  vital  decisions  are 
made  by  politicians  while  the  private  sector 
dries  up  and  shrivels  away? 

My  resources  as  your  President,  and  my 
resolve  as  your  President,  are  devoted  to  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Let  me  assure  you  without  equivocation, 
I  do  not  intend  to  celebrate  our  Bicentennial 
by  reversing  the  great  principles  on  which 
the  United  States  was  founded. 

The  increasing  growth  of  Government  and 
the  escalating  interventions  with  which  you 
are  all  too  familiar  dramatize  the  need  to 
keep  Federal  authority  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

I  see  a  direct  connection  between  the  spirit 
of  the  American  Constitution  and  a  competi- 
tive, privately-oriented  economy. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  estimated  ten 
million  businesses  In  America — from  mom 
and  pop  stores  to  huge  corporations — have 
struggled  to  adapt  to  the  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  to  environmental  mandates,  to 
energy  shortages,  to  inflation,  to  recession 
and  to  complicated  and  high  taxation. 

Dependir.g  on  their  size  and  resources, 
some  businesses  can  survive  over-regulation 
better  than  others.  Larger  corporations  have 
specialized  staffs  of  accountants  and  attor- 
neys: small  businessmen  and  small  business- 
women have  nobody  but  themselves. 

Businesses,  both  large  and  small,  look  with 
dismay  at  the  fantastic  pace  of  Federal 
spending.  They  foresee  an  end  to  the  individ- 
ual initiative  in  American  life,  a  Government 
turned  into  an  Instrument  of  philanthropic 
collectivism,   a  legislative   redistribution   of 


wealth  and  income,  and  the  prospect  of  pro- 
ductive citizens  required  by  law  to  support 
a  growing  number  of  nonproductive  citizens. 
If  that  day  ever  comes,  the  foundation  of 
our  free  society  will  be  gone.  The  America 
you  and  I  know,  the  America  that  you  and  I 
love,  u  ui  be  no  more. 

I  can  assure  you  I  will  do,  as  President, 
everything  to  curtaU  such  centralization  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  such 
rigidity  m  Government. 

I  will  continue  to  use  my  veto  power  to 
stem  the  escalation  of  Federal  programs  and 
agencies.  A  responsible  society  must  do  for 
certiln  individuals  what  they  cannot  achieve 
alone. 

But  that  is  a  far  cry  from  the  runaway 
spending  that  confines  Government  to  no 
boundary,  that  undermines  Individual  initi- 
ative, that  penalizes  hard  work  and  excel- 
lence, that  destroys  the  balance  between  the 
private  and  public  sector  of  American  life. 
It  took  Americans  over  180  years  to  reach 
our  SlOO  bjlUon  Federal  budget.  Nine  years 
later.  In  1971,  the  budget  rose  to  S200  billion. 
This  year,  it  will  go  far  over  $300  billion,  and 
within  two  more  years,  at  the  present  rate 
of  spending,  the  budget  will  exceed  $400 
billion. 

From  my  travels  around  America,  from  mv 
meetings  with  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 
I  can  say  this  with  convicticn:  Americans 
have  not  arrived  at  a  popular  consensus  for 
collectivism. 

We  have  held  no  referendum  to  repeal  our 
economic  freedom.  Quite  the  opposite  is 
true.  Americans  are  proud  cf  our  system 
and  pleased  with  what  ii  ha-s  produced. 

Yet.  If  we  continue  to  blgper  and  bigger 
Government,  Washington  will  become  ^the 
big  daddy  of  all  citizens.  If  the  power  to  tax 
goes  unchecked,  it  will  inhibit  capital  for- 
mation for  business  and  Incentive  for  work- 
ers and  we  can  ;ay  goolbye  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system  that  has  given  us  so  much. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  here  today 
because  you  are  the  frontline  in  the  very 
crucial  struggle  to  preserve  the  private  sec- 
tor. Actually,  you  are  protecting  a  sccietv 
that  still  cherishes  excellence  and  still  valuM 
freedom. 

You  are  painfully  aware  that  a  Govern- 
ment big  enough  to  give  us  everything  we 
want  is  a  Government  big  enough  to  take 
from  us  everything  we  have. 

I  do  not  accept  a  scenario  of  doom  and 
defeat.  We  have  just  begun  to  fight  for  a 
new  balance  between  the  public  and  private 
elements  cf  our  society.  It  is  the  d'^.termined 
intention  of  this  Administration  to  review 
every  single  pro;50f:al  for  Government  action, 
whether  in  taxation  or  regulations,  or  in  any 
other  areas,  in  light  of  what  it  will  do  to 
free  competition  and  inili>iaual  libertv. 

Tills  review  will  apply  equally,  across  the 
board,  to  corporations  that  seek  special  anti- 
competitive and  muujpollstlc  advantages 
from  the  Government  as  well  as  to  radlciU 
social  theories  that  would  collectivize  Amer- 
ican society  and  American  life. 

Those  who  express  disdain  for  profits  and 
distaste  for  free  competition  propose  noth- 
ing in  their  stead. 

American  achievement  under  the  free  en- 
terprise system  remains  the  envy  of  the 
world.  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  keep  it 
that  way  for  the  benefit  of  futiu-e  genera- 
tions. 

Difficulties  sometimes  accompany  advan- 
tages in  any  sybtem.  Where  individual  free- 
dom of  choice  and  action  prevail,  there  are 
tests  of  survival  by  the  free  m.u-ketplace  as 
a  consequence. 

There  are  bankruptcies,  there  are  spells  of 
unemployment,  there  are  periods  of  rapid 
change  and  temporary  slowdown.  Neverthe- 
less, the  march  toward  a  better  life  and  ex- 
panded freedoms  ha.s  continued  in  Ameiica 
for  200  years. 

I  see  small  business  as  the  bulwark  of  free 
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enterprise.  You  offer  opportunity  to  young 
people.  Their  ideas  can  get  to  the  boss  quick- 
er, their  efforts  are  more  rapidly  recognized 
and  rewarded,  and  they  can  realistically 
work  toward  the  day  when  they  will  start 
their  own  business. 

Young  men  and  women  can  take  their 
faith  into  their  own  hands  and  make  their 
own  future.  They  will  find  small  business  the 
very  best  training  grounds  for  leadership,  for 
responsibility  and  for  Independence. 

Your  businesses — and  there  are  many, 
many  more  besides  those  represented  here — 
are  vital  to  America's  future.  You  account  for 
43  percent  of  the  gross  business  product. 
You  provide  51  percent  of  the  private  sector's 
labor  force. 

For  America's  sake,  the  present  and  future, 
I  want  you  to  succeed. 

To  restore  a  healthy  business  climate 
throughout  America  to  fight  recession  and 
to  curtail  inflation,  I  have  started  a  process 
of  regulation  reform.  The  time  has  come  to 
cut  Federal  red  tape  that  binds  the  hands 
of  small  business. 

Let  me  s>iare  some  memories  from  mv 
own  personal  background.  My  father  started 
a  small  business,  the  Ford  Paint  and  Varnish 
Company  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  a  good 
many  years  aigo.  A  few  weeks  after  he  went 
into  business,  the  economic  crash  of  1929 
struck.  My  father  persevered  to  keep  our  little 
family  paint  factory  going. 

As  a  youth  I  mixed  paint  and  labeled  cans. 
But  he  sold  the  paint  and  he  was  his  own  bill 
collector.  Let  me  say.  If  my  father  had  to 
fill  out  today's  forms  and  comply  with  the 
maze  of  rules  and  regulations  now  In  effect. 
he  would  have  had  no  time  left  to  sell  paint 
or  collect  bills. 

When  1  think  of  the  enterprising  spirit 
that  makes  America  great.  I  think  cf  my 
father  and  how  the  Ford  Paint  and  Varnish 
Company  survived  In  the  1930'3.  And  believe 
me.  It  wasn't  easy. 

Although  most  of  today's  regulations  af- 
fecting business  are  well-intentioned,  their 
effect,  whether  designed  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment or  the  consumer,  often  does  more 
harm  than  good.  They  can  stifle  the  prowth 
and  our  standard  of  living  and  contribute  to 
Inflation. 

When  we  consider  revisions  In  these  regu- 
lations, we  must  consider  the  case  of  those 
who  may  be  injured  by  regulatory  modifica- 
tions. Our  system  can  and  will  make  needed 
changes  which  are  fair  to  all.  Obviously  we 
cannot  eliminate  all  regulations.  Some  are 
costly,  but  e.ssentlal  to  public  health  and 
public  safety. 

But  let  us  evaluate  the  costs  as  well  as  the 
benefits.  The  l.ssue  is  not  whether  we  want 
to  control  pollution — we  all  do.  The  question 
Is  whether  added  costs  to  the  public  makes 
sense  when  measured  against  actual  bene- 
fits. 

As  a  consumer,  I  want  to  know  how  much 
the  tab  at  the  front  door  check-out  counter 
Is  raised  through  the  back-door  of  rejrula- 
tory  Inflation.  As  President,  I  want  to  elim- 
inate unnecessary  regulations  which  Impose 
a  hidden  tax  on  the  consumer. 

Over  a  period  of  some  90  years  we  have 
erected  a  massive  Federal  regulatory  struc- 
ture encrusted  with  contradictions,  excesses 
and  rules  that  have  outlived  any  conceivable 
value. 

Last  Friday  I  met  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress.  Hou.'e  and  Se-  ate.  Democratic  as 
well  as  Republican,  to  seek  cooneration  in 
eliminating  regulations  which  do  mere  harm 
than  eood.  I  will  meet  next  week  'vlth  mem- 
bers designated  by  the  Congress  to  establish 
legislative  priorities.  Then  I  will  meet  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  ten  Independent 
regulatory  a^rencies  on  the  need  to  Improve 
their  regulations  and  their  procedures 

I  have  set  up  a  special  White  House  group 
to  work  with  the  Congress  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  accomplish  this  long  overdue  and 


highly  desirable  objective.  Particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  on  a  free  economy  and  on 
the  life  of  the  individual  citizen. 

In  recent  months  I  have  submitted  a  Rail- 
road Revltalization  Act,  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act,  and  the  Energy  Independence 
Act.  I  have  supported  legislation  to  remove 
the  antitrust  exemptions  from  State  Fair 
Trade  laws  and  signed  the  Securities  Act 
Amendments  of  1975.  Also  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Regulatory  Reform.  These  actions  respond 
to  the  need  for  real  economic  growth.  Real 
growth,  as  you  know,  as  I  know,  depends  upon 
productivity.  We  must  free  the  business 
community  from  regulatory  bondage  so  that 
It  can  produce. 

And  I  say  to  the  businesses  represented 
here  today:  I  hear  your  cries  of  anguish  and 
desperation.  I  will  not  let  you  suffocate. 

My  deep  personal  concern  Is  not  only  for 
the  consumer  but  for  the  millions  whose 
employment  depends  upon  your  enterprise.  I 
want  an  end  to  unnecessary,  unfair,  unclear 
regulations  and  needless  paper  work. 

The  number — this  is  hard  to  believe, 
really — the  number  of  different  Federal  forms 
sent  out  from  Washington  at  last  count 
totalled  5,146. 

Quite  frankly,  America  Is  being  burled  by 
an  avalanche  of  paper. 

The  Congress  has  created  a  Federal  Paper- 
work Commission  to  simplify,  to  reduce  the 
enormous  clog  of  Federal  forms  and  Federal 
documents.  Today  I  am  appointing  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission.  Its  membership  will 
Include  the  Secretary  of  your  own  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  to  represent  your  Interests.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  your  good  friend  Bruce  Fielding 
of  California. 

I  am  also  appointing  to  this  group  other 
outstanding  members,  including  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments,  labor, 
education  and  consumer  Interests,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Fielding  will  well  and  faithfully 
carry  out  your  representation. 

Despite  the  handicaps,  small  business  has 
made  tremendous  strides.  Let's  work  together 
for  an  even  greater  future,  and  I  ask  for 
your  suggestions:  yes.  your  criticism.  My  door 
Is  always  open  to  people  who  are  strong  and 
visionary,  like  yourselves. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  of  the  latest  quar- 
terly survey  just  prepared  by  your  Federa- 
tion's research  exnerts.  It  reports  that  small 
business  has  a  sense  of  optimism  for  the 
coming  six-month  period. 

Since  small  business  has  such  a  stabilizing 
Influence  on  recession,  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
sign  for  all  Americans. 

The  worst  recession  since  the  1930s  is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  There  are  good  signs,  and  let 
me  tick  them  off  quickly  for  you. 

Consumer  confidence  Is  up,  and  retail 
Bales  are  Increasing.  Sales  rose  2.2  percent 
in  May.  Inventories  are  down.  Employment 
went  UD  by  553,000  between  March  and  May. 
The  Inflation  rate  is  continuing  to  fall.  This 
year's  rate  Is  down  from  last  year's  12  per- 
cent to  about  6  percent. 

Interest  rates  are  down.  Housing  Is  show- 
ing strong  ."Igns  of  recovery  with  a  21  to  27 
percent  Increase  In  building  permits  In 
April,  and  I  am  told  there  wni  be  some  fur- 
ther encouraging  statistics  r°leased  later  to- 
dav. 

Orders  for  plant  and  equipment  in  April 
were  up  more  than  15  percent  over  March. 
Altogether,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Indicators   were   up   4.2   percent    in   April. 

Obviously,  some  Indicators  will  continue 
to  be  depressed  for  a  few  months  because 
they  record  only  what  Is  past.  But,  I  am 
confident  that  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  slide,  and  we  will  soon  be  on  our 
way  up. 

Now  Is  the  time,  as  I  see  It,  to  chart  the 


right  path  back  to  prosperity  without  Infla- 
tion and  with  real  economic  growth. 

Sound  economic  recovery  depends  upon 
moderation  In  economic  expectation,  fiscal 
restraint  by  the  Government,  Increased  sav- 
ings in  capital  Investment  and  a  long-range 
plan  for  our  energy  Independence,  as  well  as 
regulatory  polices. 

Small  business  knows  that  the  old  time 
virtues  must  temper  the  tendency  of  our 
Government  to  do  all  things  for  all  hu- 
manity. This  desire  has  resulted  in  Federal 
deficits  In  13  of  the  last  15  years. 

Our  national  focvis  has  been  on  recovery, 
but  we  must  make  sure,  we  must  be  posi- 
tive, that  the  recovery  now  In  sight  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  new  round  of  higher  and 
higher  inflation. 

I  have  confidence,  great  confidence.  In  our 
economic  future  because  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  American  people. 

I  assure  each  of  you  here  today,  although 
your  business  may  be  small,  I  will  do  my  part 
to  help  each  and  every  one  of  you  make  It 
big  by  getting  Government  off  your  back. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  that  act  In  excess  of  $25 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  20  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chaiiTnan  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notifications  I  have  just  re- 
ceived. Portions  of  the  notifications, 
which  are  classified  information,  have 
been  deleted  for  publication,  but  are 
available  to  Senators  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  office,  S-116,  Capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  DC, 

July  8.  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
we  are  forwarding  under  separate  cover 
Transmittal  No.  75-34,  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Iran  for  an  estimated  cost  of  $177.6 
million. 

Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Pish, 
Lieutenant   General,    VSAF,   Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
and     Deputy     Assistant     Secretary 
(ISA),  Security  Assistance. 

[Transmittal  No.  75-34] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  thi 
Foreign  Militaey  Sales  Act,  as  Amendd 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Iran. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $177.6  million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
f erred:  (D)  Phoenix  Missiles  (AIM54A)  tech- 
nical services,  training  and  repair  parts. 

d.  Military  Department:  Navy. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congreaa: 
July  9,  1976. 
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Washington,  D.C, 

July  a,  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting  requirements   of   Section   36(b)    of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
we    are    forwarding    under    separate    cover 
Transmittal  No.  75-22,  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Morocco  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
$25  million. 

Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,   USAF,  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
and     Deputy     Assistant     Secretary 
(ISA),  Security  Assistance. 

(Transmittal  No.  75-22] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Militabt  Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Morocco. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:    (Deleted). 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: (Deleted). 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
July  9, 1975. 

July  10,  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.   Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
we  are  forwarding  under  separate  cover 
Transmittal  No.  75-40,  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Jordan  for  the  Hawk  Air  Defense 
System. 

Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  (ISA),  Secu- 
rity Assistance. 

[Transmittal  No.  75-40] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Jordan. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  (Deleted). 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Improved  Ha'^k  Air  Defense  Equip- 
ment. (D)  Batteries,  with  supporting  test 
equipment,  current  spare  parts,  and  (D) 
Improved  Hawk  Missiles. 

d.  Military  Department :  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
July  10,  1975. 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  10,1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal  No.    75-35,    concerning   the   Depart- 
ment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer 
to  Jordan  for  a  Vulcan  Air  Defense  System. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant     General,     USAF,     Director, 
Defense    Security    Assistance    Agency 
and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (ISA), 
Security  Assistance. 

[Transmittal  No.  75-35] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Foreign  Milttary  Sales  Act,  as  Amended 
a.  Prospective  Purchaser:   Jordan. 
0.  Total  Estimated  Value:  (Deleted). 


c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: (Deleted)  MI63  full  track,  self-pro- 
pelled, 20mm  antiaircraft  weapons,  one  year's 
current  spare  parts  and  tool  sets  and  test 
equipment. 

d.  Military  Department:   Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
July  10,  1975. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CAPITAL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  any 
society  it  takes  capital  to  create  jobs  and 
maintain  a  healthy  economy.  A  portion 
of  the  national  product  must  be  utilized 
to  replace  wornout  or  outdated  equip- 
ment, and  a  portion  must  be  utilized  to 
provide  additional  jobs  for  an  expand- 
ing population.  One  way  or  another,  a 
nation  must  forgo  the  total  consump- 
tion of  goods  produced,  or  it  will  suffer 
in  the  future.  The  classic  example  is  the 
story  of  the  seed  com.  When  a  people 
divide  up  and  devour  every  kernel  of  the 
harvest,  then  that  people  faces  future 
starvation. 

In  a  Socialist  society  the  government 
purposely  withholds  from  the  people  the 
amount  that  government  planners  be- 
lieve is  necessary  for  capital  use — for 
the  expansion  or  replacement  of  produc- 
tive machinery.  The  people  have  no  free- 
dom to  decide  whether  they  want  to  give 
up  some  consumption  now  so  that  they 
will  be  much  more  secure  or  much  richer 
in  the  future.  The  people  have  no  say  in 
a  Socialist  system  as  to  what  type  of  in- 
vestment will  be  made  with  the  produc- 
tion withheld  from  distribution. 

America  and  Americans  have  pros- 
pered because  we  have  had  a  free  econ- 
omy which  provides  many  incentives 
for  the  accumulation  and  investment  of 
capital.  Now  we  are  facing  a  very  serious 
situation  because  the  incentives  that 
produce  capital  have  been  whittled  away 
by  our  tax  laws  and  Government  policies. 
During  the  immediate  future  and  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century  we  will  need 
huge  amounts  of  capital  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  living 
Americans  have  come  to  expect.  To  ac- 
complish this  we  will  need  to  reform 
our  tax  laws  and  some  of  the  policies 
which  Congress  has  imposed. 

Mr.  President,  The  Arizona  Republic 
on  June  28,  1975,  carried  an  extremely 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  need  for 
measures  which  will  increa-se  investment 
capital  for  American  industry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cut  Corporate  Taxes 

This  may  sound  like  heresy  to  George 
Meany  and  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  but,  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  begins  its  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  a  new  tax  bill,  it  should  first  of  all 
consider  ways  of  lightening  the  present  tax 
burden  on  corporations  and  stockholders. 

In  the  long  run.  nothing  could  do  more  to 
ensure  the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
increase  production,  create  jobs  and  raise 
the  standard  of  living. 

Investment  capital  Is  the  fuel  on  whlcli 
the  economy  runs.  That's  where  the  money 
comes  from  to  pay  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, plant  and  equipment  and  the  creation 
of  new  markets. 

Corporations  have  three  primary  sources 
of  Investment  capital — stock  Issues,  bond 
Issues  and  other  forms  of  borrowing,  and 


profits.  Of  these,  by  far  the  biggest  sourca 
Is  profits. 

It  has  become  popular  in  labor  and  liberal 
circles  to  accuse  the  corporations  of  making 
"obscene  profits."  And  it's  true,  in  doUar 
terms,  corporation  profits  have  grown  greatly 
during  the  last  25  years. 

During  those  same  years,  however,  the 
proportion  of  the  national  income  going  in- 
to profits  has  steadUy  declined.  The  corpo- 
rations have  been  getting  a  smaller  share  of 
a  larger  pie. 

The  result  Is  the  United  States  has  been 
lagging  behind  every  other  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world,  except  the  United  King- 
dom, in  capital  investment.  (And  everyone 
knows  what  the  British  economy  Is  like  to- 
day.) 

From  1960  through  1973,  Japan  was  able  to 
Invest  33.4  per  cent  of  her  national  income; 
West  Germany,  26.2  per  cent;  France,  24.9 
per  cent;  Canada,  22.4  per  cent;  Italy',  21.4 
per  cent:  the  U.S.,  19.2  per  cent. 

This  has  been  directly  defiected  in  pro- 
ductivity. During  those  years,  the  annual 
rise  in  productivity  in  Japan  was  10.5  per 
cent;  West  Germany,  5.8  per  cent;  France.  6 
per  cent;  Canada,  4.3  per  cent;  Italy,  6.4  per 
cent;  the  U.S.  3.3  per  cent. 

The  lack  of  investment  capital  in  the  U.S, 
is  becoming  critical. 

According  to  Commerce  Department 
studies,  the  nation  will  need  84. 1  trillion 
during  the  next  10  years  for  replacement 
and  expansion  of  plant. 

Given  the  present  tax  laws,  the  U.S.  wUl 
be  lucky  if  there  is  $2.6  trillion  avaUable 
for  this  purpose. 

That  will  leave  a  shortfall  bf  $1.5  trillion— 
or  $400  million  a  day. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  permit  faster 
depreciation  of  capital  equipment  and  to 
permit  corporations  to  deduct  as  a  business 
expense  the  dividends  paid  to  stockholders; 
to  give  preferential  treatment  for  retained 
corporate  earnings  used  for  investment;  to 
ease  the  capital  gains  tax;  to  allow  stock- 
holders a  tax  exemption  In  Invested  divi- 
dends; to  exempt  dividends  and  Interest  in 
savings  from  taxation  altogether  if  they 
amount  to  less  than  $500. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
examine  these  proposals  carefully. 

For,  as  the  figures  cited  on  the  relation 
between  investment  and  productivity  show, 
the  whole  nation  is  suffering  because  of  tax 
legislation  demogoglcally  designed  to  "soak 
the  rich." 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  ma.lor  higher  education  institutions, 
including  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
have  expressed  grave  concern  with  the 
potential  impact  on  revenue  producing 
intercollegiate  athletics  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare regulations  on  Nondiscrimination  on 
Basis  of  Sex  in  Education.  These  are  tfce 
so-called  title  IX  regulations. 

I  have  consulted  at  length  on  this  mat- 
ter with  University  of  Nebra.«ka  Presi- 
dent D.  B.  Varner,  with  the  University's 
athletic  director,  Bob  Devanev  and  with 
head  football  coach  Tom  Osborne.  These 
are  good  and  rea.-onable  men.  They  are 
not  resisting  title  IX.  They  are  positive 
in  their  views  on  how  the  University  of 
Nebraska  will  comply.  But  they  do  fear 
greatly  that  football,  the  one  sport  which 
pays  its  own  way  at  the  university,  will 
be  seriously  damaged  by  compliance 
based  on  the  law  and  regulations  in  their 
current  form.  They  believe  that  this  will 
lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  university's 
total  athletic  program  and  that  sports 
for  both  men  and  women  will  suffer. 
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I  was  pleased  to  note  this  week  that 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  been  considering  an  amendment 
to  title  IX  which  would  relieve  the  con- 
cerns of  the  universities  in  question.  The 
amendment  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education,  which  has  been  conducting 
weil-published  hearings  on  the  regula- 
tion]^ pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 
That  section  requires  congressional  re- 
view of  the  regulations  for  consistency 
with  the  language  and  intent  of  title  IX. 

Senators  who  were  present  in  the  93d 
Congress  will  recall  the  amendment  to 
title  IX  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  on  May  20, 
1974,  to  exempt  intercollegiate  athletic 
activities  to  the  extent  that  they  provide 
gross  receipts  or  donations  to  education- 
al institutions  that  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  sports  or  teams  generating  the 
funds. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  Tower 
amendment,  which  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  support  by  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Subsequently,  the  confer- 
ence committee  proposed  and  the  Con- 
gress agreed  to  much  more  general  sub- 
stitute language,  the  so-called  Javits 
amendment,  which  requires  "reasonable 
provisions"  in  the  sections  of  the  title  IX 
regulations  covering  Intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  proceeded  on  the  basis 
of  the  Javits  amendment  and  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  dismiss  argu- 
ments along  the  lines  of  those  made  In 
support  of  the  Tower  amendment.  These 
arguments  were  made  vigorously  to  the 
Department  during  the  comment  period 
on  the  regulations  by  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  and  by  many 
individuals  and  groups  who  recognize 
the  basic  unfairness  to  revenue  produc- 
ing sports. 

The  Department's  final  position  on  this 
matter  is  stated  clearly  in  the  summary 
accompanying  the  regulations  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  and  printed  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  June  4,  1975.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  Department's  summary: 

A  substantial  number  of  comments  was 
received  by  the  Department  on  the  vari- 
ous Issues  raised  concerning  the  athletic 
provisions  of  the  proposed  regulation.  Num- 
erous comments  were  received  favoring  a 
proposal  submitted  by  the  National  Collegi- 
ate Athletic  Association  that  the  revenues 
earned  by  revenue-producing  Intercollegiate 
sports  be  exempted  from  coverage  under  this 
regulation.  Other  comments  were  submitted 
against  this  proposal. 

The  NCAA  proposal  was  not  adopted.  There 
Is  no  basis  under  the  statute  for  exempting 
such  sports  or  their  revenues  from  coverage 
of  title  IX.  An  amendment  to  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator John  Tower  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
specifically  exempting  from  title  IX  revenue 
from  revenue-producing  Intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. 120  Con.  Rec.  S  8488  (dally  ed.  May  20, 
1974).  The  "Tower  Amendment"  was  deleted 
by  the  conference  committee  and  was.  In 
effect,  replaced  by  the  so-called  "Javits 
Amendment"  which  became  5  844  of  Pub.  L. 
93-380  mandating  that  the  Department  pub- 
lish proposed  title  IX  regulations  which 
would  Include  "reasonable  provisions"  cover- 
ing Intercollegiate  athletics. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
in  testimony  on  June  26,  1975,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Ed- 
ucation of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  spoke  candidly  about 
the  diflBcuIties  of  interpreting  title  IX 
and  of  accommodating  the  many  con- 
cerns expressed  by  interested  parties.  He 
said  that: 

The  language  of  the  state  is  general,  pro- 
viding no  specific  guidance  as  to  Congres- 
sional Intent.  It  has  been  extraordinarily 
difficult  first,  to  interpret  the  Intent  of 
Congress  and  second,  to  accommodate  the 
concerns  of  a  wide  diversity  of  Interest 
groups  and  Individuals.  .  .  .  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  reached  a  middle  ground 
m  the  final  regulation  which  allows  the 
flexibility  desired  by  Institutions  while  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  students  and  em- 
ployees of  these  Institutions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  for  the  mid- 
dle ground  for  the  regulations  as  a  whole, 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  no  middle 
ground  has  been  reached  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  disposition  of  athletic 
revenues.  The  American  Football 
Coaches  Association  and  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  testified 
on  June  17  and  20,  respectively,  before 
the  House  Postsecondary  Education 
Subcommittee  on  the  potential  dangers 
to  the  goals  of  title  IX.  These  organiza- 
tions made  clear  that,  first,  if  sports  or 
teams  generating  revenues  are  not  per- 
mitted to  plow  back  sufficient  moneys 
to  keep  operating  on  a  basis  which  would 
assure  continued  revenues,  funds  which 
would  be  available  to  achieve  the  alms 
of  title  IX  will  be  lost.  Second,  and  In- 
separable from  the  first  point,  there  is 
the  danger  of  a  decline  In  the  level  and 
quality  of  major  Intercollegiate  sports 
such  as  football,  basketball  and,  in  some 
regions  of  the  Nation,  Ice  hockey.  These 
sports  provide  entertainment  for  and 
elicit  the  Interest  and  loyalties  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  They  are  very  much 
a  part  of  the  American  scene  and  of  the 
identities  of  the  schools  involved. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  NCAA  Is  not  asking  that  rev- 
enue producing  sports  be  exempt  from 
title  IX,  as  some  believe  would  be  rea- 
sonable, but  only  that  the  revenues  pro- 
duced by  a  sport  be  spent  first  on  that 
sport.  Is  this  not  fair?  If  a  sport  produces 
revenues  should  not  those  funds  be  ap- 
plied first  to  that  sport  at  least  at  a  level 
necessary  to  sustain  It. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  President 
of  the  United  States  considered  the  in- 
tercollegiate athletic  issue  sufficiently 
serious  to  meet  and  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  President  of  the  American 
Football  Coaches  Association,  coach  Dar- 
rell  Royal,  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
In  company  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senators  from  Michigan  and  Oklahoma 
and  the  head  football  coaches  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma. 

The  current  efforts  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  to  address 
Tower  amendment  issues  raised  In  the 
Senate  In  May  1974  Indicate  that  the 
other  body  Is  far  from  unanimous  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  to  this  Sen- 


ator that  an  amendment  to  title  IX  along 
the  lines  proposed  In  1974  by  the  Tower 
amendment  is  the  only  fair  course  open 
to  Congress.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
ofifer  soon  an  effective  amendment  to  title 
IX  that  the  Senate  can  accept  and  clear 
for  action  by  the  President.  If  that 
prospect  does  not  develop,  opportimitles 
remain  for  Senate  initiatives. 

The  new  regulations  could  be  approved 
by  the  Congress  without  passage  of  a 
simultaneous  amendment  to  title  IX  to 
forestall  the  dangers  to  revenue  produc- 
ing intercollegiate  athletics.  Those  who 
directly  face  the  dangers  would  prefer 
simultaneous  action,  of  course.  We 
should  not  wait  imtil  the  last  minute  to 
act.  Although  the  new  regulations  would 
allow  a  3 -year  adjustment  process  for  in- 
tercollegiate athletic  programs,  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  athletic  budgets  will  be 
felt  quickly.  Major  sports  require  long 
lead  times  for  the  recruiting  of  players 
and  coaches.  Schedules  are  arranged 
years  in  advance. 

If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  quickly 
on  an  amendment,  I  would  hope  that 
the  appropriate  Senate  committees  would 
assure  early  consideration  of  the  impact 
of  title  IX  on  intercollegiate  sports  which 
are  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Americans. 
These  sports  have  provided  minority  and 
disadvantaged  young  men  and  women 
with  great  opportunities  to  better  them- 
selves. No  American  would  want  to  sec 
that  pride  tarnished  and  those  opportu- 
nities lost. 

To  demonstrate  that  these  concerns 
are  not  theoretical,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord three  tables  of  data  on  the  athletic 
budget  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln,  the  central  campus  In  the  State 
university  system. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA  AT  LINCOLN-ATHLETIC  BUDGET 
DATA:  REVENUE  AND  PROFIT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973-74 


Revenue 


Profit 


Football $3,619,456.88  $813,914.56 

Basketball 169,950.18  —84,455.74 

Track 10,191.08  —141.675.93 

Baseball 2,103.10  -70,279.01 

Wrestling 1.200.00  -58,909.65 

Swimming 2,052.00  -41,114.27 

Gymnastics 2,528.11  —32,325.83 

Tennis 392.00  —7,038.94 

Golf None  -18,179.73 


ESTIMATED  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  CURRENT  YEAR 
AND  FOR  1975-76  AND  1976-77 


ESTIMATED  INCOME 


1974-75 


1975-76         1976-77 


Home  football  tickets...  $2, 740, 000  $2, 740, 000  $2, 590,000 

Other  sports' sales 110,000  200,000  200,000 

Guarantees,  road  foot- 
ball   475,000  470.000  530,000 

Guarantees,         other 

sports 40,000  45,000  50,000 

Conference  distribution.  150,000  200,000  200,000 

Concessions 325,000  375,000  375,000 

Contributions 175,000  180,000  185,000 

Other 40,000  45,000  50,000 

Total,  estimated 

revenue 4,055,000  4,255,000  4,170,000 


Note:  Conference  distribution  is  money  from  televised  games 
and  bowl  appearances  divided  among  trie  8  conference  teams 
and  guarantees  is  the  money  promised  from  ticket  sales  to 
opposing  schools. 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENSES 


1974-75         1975-76         1976-77 


Guarantees  to  football 

visitors - $1,125,982 

Guarantees  other  sports.  40, 000 

Grants-in-aid 670,000 

Operating  costs 1,712,000 

Debt  retirement 269,000 

Capital  outlays 50,000 

Contingency  reserve —  100, 000 

Total  estimated 

expenses 4,141,982 

projected  deficits 86, 982 


$1, 095, 000 

80,000 

700, 000 

1,832,000 

269, 000 

50,000 

105,  000 


$1,122,000 

80,000 

725, 000 

1,960,000 

230, 000 

50,000 

110,000 


4,336.000     4,487,000 


81, 000         317, 000 


Note:  Guarantees  to  visiting  teams  is  a  percentage  of  the 
income  from  ticket  sales  when  that  team  plays  in  Lincoln. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  the  first  table  Indi- 
cates, football  was  the  only  University 
of  Nebraska  sport  with  positive  net  reve- 
nues in  1973-74.  In  that  fiscal  year  the 
University  of  Nebraska  football  team 
paid  its  own  way  and  still  provided  $814,- 
000  to  finance  other  sports  Including 
women's  teams. 

The  total  athletic  program  is  operating 
on  a  barely  balanced  budget  tills  year. 
Deficits  are  estimated  for  the  2  years 
immediately  ahead.  Should  substantial 
portions  of  football  revenues  in  excess 
of  profits  be  diverted  to  title  IX  compli- 
ance, a  serious  decline  in  the  quality  of 
the  football  program  would  result.  This 
will  lead  to  falling  receipts  from  ticket 
sales  and  donations  and  thus  a  shrinking 
pool  of  football  revenues  to  support  those 
sports  which  cannot  pay  their  own 
way.  The  deficits  now  facing  the  univer- 
sity's athletic  budget  planners  would 
quickly  become  unmanageable  with  a 
decline  in  football  revenues. 

The  implications  are  obvious,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  profitable  major  sport  or  team 
which  helps  to  support  other  athletic 
programs  could  be  forced  through  title 
IX  to  become  a  liability  to  the  university 
and  the  total  athletic  program.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  intended  this  re- 
sult when  it  passed  title  IX.  Does  Con- 
gress intend  that  cities  destroy  their  tax 
base  in  the  process  of  complying  with 
laws  and  regulations  governing  other 
forms  of  discrimination?  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  statements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  from  testimony  before  the 
House  Postsecondary  Education  Sub- 
committee that  the  "reasonable  provi- 
sions" standard  of  the  Javits  amendment 
does  not  remove  genuine  fears  about  the 
impact  of  title  IX  on  those  major  inter- 
collegiate sports  which  do  pay  their  own 
way. 


OIL   FINANCES 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  not  so 
many  months  ago,  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  were  ringing  with  vehement  de- 
nunciations of  "obscene"  profits  being 
earned  by  the  major  integrated  oil 
companies. 

The  indignation  of  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
was  echoed  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  our  land — news- 
papers which  were  themselves  earning  a 
greater  return  on  capital  than  the  oil 
companies  they  were  denouncing — and 
Congress  was  moved  to  pass  a  singularly 


unwise  piece  of  legislation:  repeal  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

In  the  wake  of  the  recently  announced 
price  increases  of  gasoline,  the  self-styled 
guardians  of  the  consumer  are  again 
making  threatening  gestures  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  oil  companies.  But  this  time, 
these  great  friends  of  the  consumer  will 
not  be  able  to  point  to  "obscene"  profits 
in  order  to  "justify"  their  onslaught. 

The  petroleum  department  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City 
has  just  published  a  study,  the  results 
of  which  should  be  of  grave  concern  to 
all  Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  economy. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  study 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  what  is 
obscene  about  oil  profits  is  how  far 
short  they  are  falling  of  the  capital  needs 
of  the  Industi'y. 

The  profits  of  the  37  U.S.-based  oil 
companies  examined  by  First  National 
City  dropped  sharply  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  from  their  illusory  highs  of 
a  year  ago. 

Even  as  Congress  was  repealing  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  major  oil  companies 
were  suffering  a  decline  in  profits  of  30 
percent  as  compared  with  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1974. 

This  decline  In  profitability  is  only 
part  of  the  bad  news  First  National  City 
sees  for  the  oil  industry  in  the  year 
ahead. 

Even  with  the  obscene  profits  of  1973 
and  1974  added— profits  that  were  largely 
due  to  the  effect  of  inflation  on  inven- 
tories— the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the 
oil  industry  has  been  rising  faster  than 
gross  revenues. 

"Even  in  the  1974  boom  year,  when  the 
earnings  of  the  37  companies  rose  over 
39  percent  to  $13.8  billion,  their  perform- 
ance in  relationship  to  the  gross  volume 
of  buslnees  done  was  anything  but 
startling,"  the  First  National  City  report 
said.  "Last  year's  net  income  line  was 
only  6.8  percent  as  compared  with  8.6 
percent  5  years  ago." 

The  Citibank  researchers  say  there  is 
presently  a  $4.7  billion  gap  between  the 
capital  available  to  the  oil  industry  and 
the  amount  it  needs  to  meet  America's 
energy  requirements.  That  gap  is  triple 
the  size  it  was  last  year,  and  represents 
a  doubling  in  1  year  of  the  proportion  of 
capital  outlays  that  had  to  be  financed 
with  borrowed  money. 

The  researchers  for  Citibank,  which  is 
the  business  of  lending  money,  go  on  to 
detail  a  list  of  reasons  why  the  oil  indus- 
try will  be  less  and  less  attractive  to  in- 
vestors in  the  future. 

So  here  we  have  the  present  situation 
in  the  oil  industry,  a  position  shared  by 
both  the  major  integrated  companies 
and  the  independents:  They  are  unable 
to  retain  enough  from  gross  revenues  to 
finance  their  capital  needs,  and  they  are 
unable  to  borrow  enough  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  professor 
of  economics  to  know  where  this  situa- 
tion must  inevitably  lead:  Domestic  ex- 
ploration for  oil  and  natural  gas  will 
continue  to  drop;  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign sources  of  energy  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  the  total  supply  of  energy 
available  to  American  Industry  and  con- 


sumers will  fall  further  and  further  be- 
hind need. 

Congress  has  done  more  than  Its  share 
to  make  the  energy  crmich  we  are  fac- 
ing worse,  as  the  Citibank  report  indi- 
cates. A  reversal  of  current  attitudes 
toward  the  oil  Industry  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  avert  a  catastrophe  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  I  quote  from  the  Citibank 
report: 

Additional  negative  moves  by  our  own 
government — for  example,  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax  without  a  plow-back  provision  (In 
the  event  that  all  domestic  crude  oil  prices 
are  decontrolled) — would  go  a  long  way  to 
further  reducing  the  overaU  financial  via- 
bility and  capital  forming  capability  of 
the  petroleum  Industry.  Should  this  occur, 
the  companies'  ability  to  make  their  con- 
tribution to  Increasing  our  own  national  en- 
ergy self-sufBclency  wlU  be  further  Impaired 
with  serious  Implications  for  the  survival 
of  the  United  States  as  the  world's  leading 
economic,  political  and  military  power.  It  Is 
as  fundamental  as  that." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  July  1975  energy  memo 
published  by  the  Petroleum  Department 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.  Finances  Changed  Scenario 

A  year  ago  this  Memo  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  oil  company  profits  were  being  hJiUed  as 
a  dramatic.  If  not  positively  Indecent,  re- 
versal of  a  long  downward  drift.  It  went  on 
to  warn,  however,  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  encouraging  results  then 
prevailing  would  be  maintained.  And  the 
manner  in  which  oil  earnings  have  evolved 
over  the  past  year  has  shown  thpt  this  word 
of  warning  was  well-advised.  Indeed,  the 
profits  boom  was  short-lived. 

Riding  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  inventory- 
profits  in  1973,  the  37  United  States-b.^sed 
oil  companies  regularly  analyzed  by  Citibank 
earnings  In  over  twenty-five  years — SS'". — 
had  recorded  the  highest  rate  of  gain  In 
earnings  in  over  twenty-five  years — 55 ""T  — 
and  followed  this  by  an  81  %  rise  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974.  But,  by  the  second  quarter, 
non-recurring  profits  on  the  sales  of  low- 
cost  Inventories — that  thezi  had  to  be  re- 
placed at  unprecedently  high  rrlces — had 
begun  to  peter-out.  Profit  margins  were  fur- 
ther narrowed  as  other  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness. pusJied  upward  by  the  contini'ed  In- 
fiatlon,  caused  operating  expen'^es  to  rise 
f.ister  than  revenues.  Thus,  for  the  'lalance 
of  1974.  there  was  a  deceleration  at  the  rate 
of  gain  in  profits  both  quarter-to-quarter 
and  year-to-year.  This  poorer  showing  In  the 
latter  quarters  narrowed  the  increase  In 
earnings  to  39'"^  for  the  year  as  i  whole — 
a  still  sizeable  gain  compared  with  the  gains 
or  lack  of  same  recorded  throughout  most 
of  the  postwar  period. 

More  dramatic  than  this  increase  In  cur- 
rent dollar  net  income  has  been  Its  con- 
tinuing deterioration  in  real  terms.  Double- 
digit  inflation  took  Its  toll  again  In  1974.  Cur- 
rent dollar  earnings  for  the  United  States 
petroleum  industry  soared  to  over  $14  bil- 
lion last  year.  But,  when  corrected  for  in- 
flation— through  use  of  the  GNP  Implict 
price  deflator  (a  series  maintained  on  a 
1950  base) — real  Industry  net  Income  was 
less  than  half  this  level — $6.9  billion. 

The  negative  factors  which  had  caused  the 
slowdown  in  earnings  growth  last  year  have 
continued  to  Impact  them  in  1975.  Conse- 
quently, for  the  first  quarter,  the  earnings 
picture  reversed  itself  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  Loss  of  Inventory  profits,  rising  costs 
of    raw    materLtls    and    supplies,    infiation. 
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higher  taxes,  and  government  regulations 
and  controls  have  all  contributed  to  reduc- 
ing the  profits  of  the  37  companies  by  nearly 
30%  as  compared  with  first  quarter  1974. 

Coupled  with  these  factors  of  a  financial 
nature,  there  has  been  a  slowing  down  In  In- 
dustry operations  In  physical  terms.  The 
combination  of  recession  and  conservation 
measures  has  reduced  demand  for  petroleum 
worldwide,  and  this  has  had  a  corresponding 
negative  Impact  on  revenues  and  net  Income. 

For  the  37  companies  included  In  this 
analysis — companies  that  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  earnings  of  the  oil  Industry  of  the 
non-Communist  world — this  profits'  deterio- 
ration marked  the  end  of  their  two-year 
earnings  boom.  Though  the  boom  was  of 
short  duration.  It  did  afford  the  companies 
an  opportunity  to  Increase  their  cash  flow 
from  operations — an  Important  development 
that  brought  about  a  substantial  rise  In  cap- 
ital outlays  in  1974.  But,  In  spite  of  the 
buildup  of  available  cash  flow.  Internally 
generated  funds  remained  InsufiBclent  to 
cover  needed  capital  investments,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  the  capital  gap  not  only 
persisted — but  widened — last  year. 

The  following  table  points  up  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  com- 
panies' financial  statistics  in  the  space  of 
only  five  years — and  the  even  more  dramat- 
ic changes  between  1973  and  1974.  Past 
Memos  had  noted  the  tendency  of  relative 
gains  In  oil  Industry  costs  to  outstrip  those 
In  gross  revenues.  This  situation  prevailed 
again  between  1969  and  1974  when  the  rise  In 
gross  revenues  of  over  23  %  was  overshadowed 
by  a  rise  of  nearly  25%  in  the  costs  of  doing 
business. 

Movements  In  revenues  and  costs  between 
1973  and  1974  were  even  more  striking.  Gross 
revenues  increased  by  over  74^^  to  more  than 
$203  billion,  while  costs  rose  to  over  $181 
billion — an  Increase  of  SLSTc.  A  good  part 
of  this  gain  represents  costs  of  raw  mate- 
rials—a  cost  which  has  quadrupled  In  the 
space  of  a  few  years  and  over  which  the  com- 
panies now  exercise  little  control.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  slower  pace  of  gross  revenues 
can  be  blamed  on  the  continuing  Interfer- 
ence by  governmental  agencies  at  home  and 
abroad  with  the  price  mechanism,  interfer- 
ence which  either  delays — or  prevents  alto- 
gether— the  recovery  in  the  market  place  of 
the  Increased  costs  of  doing  business. 

The  net  result  of  these  divergent  trends 
In  revenues  and  operating  costs  has  been  a 
slower  prowth  for  cash  flow.  Between  1969 
and  1974,  cash  flow  Just  about  doubled  rising 
from  $11.1  billion  to  $22  billion,  for  an  aver- 
age gain  of  under  15%  annually.  Even  last 
year,  when  operating  revenues  shot-up  near- 
ly 75%,  cash  flow— still  lagging— rose  only 
31%.  The  net  Income  portion  of  cash  flow, 
reflecting  the  excess  of  costs  over  revenues, 
was  one  Inhibiting  factor  here. 

The  contribution  of  the  depreciation,  de- 
pletion and  amortization  component  of  cash 
flow  likewise  lagged  In  the  period  covered  by 
this  analysis.  The  reduction  of  the  depletion 
aUowance  from  27>4%  to  22%  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  caused  DD  and  A,  as  a 
percent  of  cash  flow,  to  drop  from  46%  In 
that  year  to  Just  over  37%  in  1974.  And  with 
depletion  now  generally  eliminated,  the  com- 
panies have  not  only  felt  the  impact  of  this 
loss  on  their  earnings  and  cash  flow,  but 
some  have  also  announced  multl-mlUlon  dol- 
lar cutbacks  In  their  1975  spending  plans. 

Even  In  the  1974  boom  year,  when  the 
earnings  of  the  37  companies  rose  over  39% 
to  $13.8  billion,  their  performance  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  gross  volume  of  business  done 
was  anything  but  startling.  Last  year's  net 
income  line  was  only  6.8%  of  gross  revenues 
compared  with  8.6%  five  years  ago.  It  Is 
difficult  to  rationalize  this  low  margin  on  ' 
sales  for  the  petroleum  Industry  when  one 
considers   that  companies   engaged   In   the 
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mining  of  other  depletable  resources  had  a 
15.9%  margin  on  sales  last  year,  up  from 
11.3%  In  1969.  And  the  nation's  electric  and 
gas  utilities,  capital  intensive  like  the  petro- 
leimi  Industry,  but  which  could  not  fxmctlon 
effectively  without  the  fuels  provided  by  the 
oil  Industry,  had  a  margin  of  11.5%  In  1974. 

In  the  last  two  years,  there  were  some 
marked  changes  in  the  area  of  retained  earn- 
ings, indicating  that  the  companies'  stock- 
holders did  not  reap  a  bonanza  out  of  the 
Improved  profits  situation.  In  the  ptist,  earn- 
ings had  regiilarly  been  split  about  50/50 
between  the  companies  and  their  sharehold- 
ers. But,  In  more  recent  years,  as  the  need 
for  funds  to  assure  their  future  viability  has 
grown,  the  split  has  been  weighed  more  heav- 
ily in  the  companies'  favor.  Thus,  In  1973, 
over  60%  of  earnings  were  retained  against 
about  46%  In  1969.  And  last  year  almost 
70%  of  earnings  were  retained  to  provide 
fvmds  for  future  growth. 

A  sharp  increase  In  working  capital  has 
followed  from  the  companies'  expanded  scale 
of  operations.  The  changes  between  1969  and 
1974  over  1973 — are  shown  in  Chart  II.  Last 
year,  working  capital  rose  64%  to  over  $26 
billion — a  remarkable  Improvement  com- 
pared with  the  average  annual  gain  of  only 
19%  In  the  previous  four  years.  It  was  due. 
In  great  measure,  to  the  44%  rise  In  current 
assets — especially  Inventories  and  accounts 
receivable — which  reflected  the  new  higher 
world  oU  prices.  The  rise  in  current  liabilities 
was  slower— 32%— so  that  current  liabilities 
as  a  percentage  of  current  assets  fiu-ther  de- 
clined In  1974  and  stood  at  58%  compared 
with  70.5%  only  five  years  earlier.  The  Im- 
proved working  capital  situation  that  has 
resulted  puts  the  companies  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  meet  their  current  obligations  and 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  that  could 
lead  to  future  growth. 

CAPITAL    INVESTMENT    SURGE 

The  recent  surge  in  earnings  has  brought 
on  a  corresponding  surge  In  capital  invest- 
ment as  the  companies  have  sought  to  Insure 
their  ability  to  meet  future  calls  upon  them. 
Chart  III  points  up  the  sharp  rise  In  capital 
outlays  in  1974.  At  $22.5  bUlion  these  were 
52%  higher  than  1973  expenditures  and  al- 
most double  the  level  in  1969.  With  the  com- 
panies maintaining  conservative  dividend 
policies,  the  level  of  cash  flow  available  to 
meet  capital  Investment  needs  showed  some 
improvement  also.  Nonetheless,  between  1973 
and  1974,  the  gain  in  available  cash  flow  lag- 
ged that  In  capital  spending.  Consequently, 
there  was  again  a  widening  of  the  gap  be- 
tween capital  availability  and  capital  needs. 
At  $4.7  billion  the  gap  was  almost  triple  that 
of  a  year  earlier  and  17.5%  above  1969.  It  rep- 
resented, too,  almost  a  doubling  In  one  year 
of  the  proportion  of  capital  outlays  that  had 
to  be  financed  with  external  funds. 

Currently,  in  view  of  the  Industry's  antici- 
pated multi-billion  dollar  capital  spending 
in  support  of  Increased  national  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  capital  gap.  Furthermore,  the 
economic  and  tax  climate  that  Is  evolving  for 
the  oil  Industry  makes  even  more  difficult 
the  companies'  ability  to  continue  to  Inter- 
nally generate  funds  to  keep  up  with  their 
future  Investment  needs.  Chart  IV  shows 
that,  thus  far,  they  have  been  able  to  hold 
down  their  external  long-term  indebtedness. 
This  debt  rose  only  11.8%  last  year  and  an 
average  of  8.1%  annually  for  the  last  five 
years.  And  the  Table  on  the  back  page  shows 
that  long-term  debt  as  a  percent  of  capitali- 
zation has  remained  under  25% — thus  no 
high  leveraging  or  amortization  needs  to  re- 
duce the  companies'  attractiveness  to  in- 
vestors. 

On  the  other  hand,  policies  by  groups  over 
which  the  companies  have  no  control  have 
tended  to  erode  Investor  confidence  In  the 
Industry.  Governments,  at  home  and  abroad, 


have  had  a  hand  In  changing  the  scenario 
within  which  the  companies  have  to  operate 
Internationally,  one  of  the  most  basul 
changes  has  been  the  loss  to  producing  coun- 
try  governments,  not  only  of  control  over  a 
major  portion  of  their  raw  material  supniv 
but  also  over  Its  pricing.  Coupled  with  thil' 
there  have  been  severe  limitations  on  th« 
profit  margins  that  can  be  earned  marketing 
this  crude.  ^ 

At  home,  as  the  companies  face  the  chal 
lenges  of  Project  Independence  and  the  need 
to  Implement  Its  policy  of  Increasing  domes 
tic  energy  self-sufficiency,  the  Industry  has 
been  subjected  to  punitive  tax  legislation 
that  will  Increase  its  tax  liability  and  reduce 
Its  cash  fiow  by  up  to  $2  billion  this  year 
alone.  Furthermore,  new  limitations  on  the 
foreign  tax  credit  reduce  the  funds  that  the 
companies  can  repatriate  from  their  opera- 
tions abroad— funds  which  to  some  extent 
underwrite  domestic  operations  and  exnan. 
slon.  ^ 

Environmental  control  and  regulatory 
agencies  also  contribute  to  making  the  oU 
Industry  less  attractive  to  Investors.  United 
States  refiners,  for  example,  are  facing  ii 
billion  in  added  costs  o^er  the  next  2  years 
to  meet  Federal  waste  water  guidelines  alone 
And  government  agencies  set  prices,  which 
are  not  reflective  of  existing  market  condl- 
tions,  for  some  60%  of  the  nation's  oil  and 
the  bulk  of  its  natural  gas. 

NEW    PROFn-ABILITT    DECLINE 

Hand-ln-hand  with  the  changes  in  the 
framework  within  which  the  oil  Industry 
must  operate  has  come  evidence  of  a  new 
decline  in  its  return  on  net  worth.  The  com- 
panies' 1974  return  of  19.8%  was  the  highest 
level  reached  in  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
But— in  view  of  the  uncertain  operating  cli- 
mate with  which  the  industry  Is  faced  world- 
wide—it is  somewhat  unlikely  that  this  level 
will  be  maintained.  In  new  and  old  operating 
areas  abroad,  and  in  our  own  domestic  mar- 
kets, the  companies  are  faced  by  arbitrary 
and  punitive  measures — tax,  legal,  and  regu- 
latory—that negatively  impact  earnings  and 
stifle  their  ability  to  earn  an  adequate  re- 
turn on  their  invested  capital. 

There  are.  In  fact,  already  indications  that 
a  new  drop  In  petroleum's  rate  of  return  Is 
underway.  When  first  quarter  1975  earnings 
are  annualized,  the  resultant  rate  of  return 
on  net  worth  of  13.5%  is  evidence  enough  of 
the  decline— and  this  before  possible  addi- 
tional negative  moves  by  governments. 

What  is  needed,  then,  are  more  positive 
approaches  so  that  the  oil  companies  can 
continue  their  essential  role  of  providing  the 
major  share  of  the  energy  that  makes  the 
world's  economies  run.  It  is  Important  that 
governments  abroad — many  of  which  now 
have  a  significant  stake  In  the  Industry— do 
not  pursue  policies  that  further  impair  the 
ability  of  the  companies  to  earn  an  adequate 
rate  of  return.  For  only  with  the  ability  to 
generate  the  bulk  of  investment  funds  inter- 
nally— and  attract  Investors  who  will  supply 
the  balance — will  the  companies  be  able  to 
maintain  and  expand  the  logistical  network 
through  which  oil  flows  from  producing 
fields  to  consumers  around  the  world. 

Additional  negative  moves  by  our  own 
government — for  example,  a  windfall  profits 
tax  without  a  plow-back  provision  (in  the 
event  that  all  domestic  crude  oil  prices  are 
decontrolled) — would  go  a  long  way  toward 
further  reducing  the  overall  financial  viabil- 
ity and  capital  forming  capability  of  the 
petroleum  Industry.  Should  this  occur,  the 
companies'  ability  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  Increasing  our  own  national  energy 
self-sufficiency  will  be  further  Impaired  with 
serious  implications  for  the  survival  of  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  leading  eco- 
nomic, political  and  military  power.  It's  as 
fundamental  as  that. 
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Grass  revenues $71.0 

Supplies,  services,  and  other  operating  costs...  $59. 9 

Costs  (Percent  of  gross  revenues) 84.4 

Cashflow $11.1 

Depreciation,  depletion,  and  amortization $5. 0 

Depreciation,  et  cetera  (Percent  of  cash  flow)..  45. 0 

Dividends $3.3 

Retained  earnings $2.8 

Retained  earnings  (Percent  of  net  income) 45. 9 

Current  assets $26.8 

Current  liabilities $18.9 


The  37  companies  included  in  this  analysis, 
arranged  by  type  and  net  worth  are: 

Five  Largest  International  Companies: 

Exxon  Corporation,  Texaco,  Inc.,  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California,  Mobil  Oil  (Cor- 
poration, Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

Twenty-one  Other  Integrated  Companies: 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  Shell 
Oil  Company,  Atlantic  Richfield  Company, 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  Sun  Oil  Com- 
pany, Tenneco  Inc.,  Continental  OU  Com- 
pany, Union  Oil  Company  of  California, 
Cities  Service  Compan,  Getty  Oil  Company, 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio),  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corporation,  Marathon  Oil 
Company,  Amerada  Hess  Corporation,  Skelly 
OU  Company,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  Kerr-McGee 
Corporation,  Pennzoil  Company,  American 
Petrofina,  Inc.,  Murphy  Oil  Corporation, 
Tesoro  Petroleum  Corporation. 

Six  Producing  Companies: 

The  Superior  Oil  Company,  The  Louisiana 
Land  and  Exploration  Company,  General 
American  Oil  Company  of  Texas,  Kewanee 
on  Company,  Belco  Petroleum  Corporation, 
Texas  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation. 

Five  Refining  Companies: 

Commonwealth  Oil  Refining  Company, 
Inc,  Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corporation, 
Clark  OU  &  Refining  Corporation,  Apco  Oil 
Corporation,  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration, 


1974 

Average  annual 
percent  change 

1973 

1969-74 

1973-74 

$116,7 

$99,9 

85,6 

$203.3 
$181.3 

89.2  . 
$22.0 

$8.2 

37.3  . 
$4.2 
$9.6 
69.6  . 

$62.2 

23.4 
24.8 

74.2 
81.5 

$16,8 
$6.9 
41,1 

14.7 
10.4 

31.0 
18.8 

$3,6 
$6.3 
63,6 

4.9 
27.9 

16.7 
52.4 

$43.2 
$27.3 

18.4 
13.8 

44.0 
32.2 

Average  annual 
percent  change 

1969       1973       1974      1969-74       1973-74 


Current  liabilities  (Percent  of  current  assets)  .  70  5 

Capitalization jyj  3 

Long-term  debt '.'..'.'.... $16  0 

Long-term  debt  (Percent  of  capitalization) 22  4 

Net  worth,  Jan.  1 J51  g 

Net  income V.'.V...  $6. 1 

Net  income  (Percent  of  net  worth).!".".*.".'.".""  118 

Capital  outlays "'  $11  g 

Available  cash  flow "'"""  $7!8 

Capital  gap,  external  funds  as  percent  of' 

capital  outlays 33.9 


63.2 

58.0  .. 

$90.7 

$21.1 

23.3 

$103. 1 
$23.6 
22.9  .. 

7.7 
8.1 

13.7 
11.8 

$63.4 
$9.9 
15.6 

$69.6 
$13.8 
19.8  .. 

6.2 
17.7 

9.8 
39.4 

$14.8 
$13.2 

10.8 

$22.5 
$17.8 

20.9  .. 

13.8 
17.9 

52.0 
34.8 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  will  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  mox-^ing  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:45  A.M. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtll 
11:45  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtll 
11:45  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ford). 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
or  Senate  Resolution  166,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for  a 
jeat  In  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 


ECONOMIC  RECO\nERY  AND  ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY— REMARKS  OP  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  DEMOCRATIC  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
made  before  the  Democratic  Conference 
this  morning,  together  with  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  conference, 
not  unanimously  but  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  MncE  Mansfield 

In  February,  the  Senate  Democratic  Con- 
ference approved  a  far-reaching  program 
dealing  with  Economic  Recovery  and  Energy 
Sufficiency.  I  refer  to  the  report  offered  by  an 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  chaired  by  Senator  Pas- 
tore.  It  was  a  unique  achievement.  It  was  a 
program  that  dealt  not  In  platitudes  but  in 
concrete  recommendations  for  legislative 
action  with  major  Impact  on  the  life  of  the 
nation.  It  was  a  blueprint  for  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  recommendations  which  were  made 
on  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis  were  In 
sharp  contrast  to  those  of  the  President. 
The  latter  showed  clearly  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  chosen  the  path  of  ever  higher 
prices  as  the  way  to  meet  the  nation's  energy 
shortage.  Its  preferred  method  was  quick 
and  simple.  It  was  also  a  fllm-fiam.  The  less 
an  American's  ability  to  pay  higher  and 
higher  prices,  the  less  his  share  of  gasoline 
and  all  products  derived  from  petroleum. 

By  contrast,  the  program  which  this  Con- 
ference endorsed  last  February  sought  to 
treat  energy  as  an  essential  component  of 
American  life — essential  to  all  Americans.  It 
reflected  agreement  with  the  Administration 
only  to  the  extent  that  we  recognized  that 
this  nation  could  no  longer  assume  unlim- 
ited supplies  of  petroleum  products  at  low 
prices.  Starting  from  the  same  point,  this 
Conference,  however,  elected  to  deal  with 
the  problem  not  by  forcing  price  rises  but  by 
restricting  wasteful  consumption  wherever 
It  was  to  be  found — in  transportation.  In 


residential  heating  and  cooling,  in  appli- 
ances and  products  and  In  industry.  At  the 
same  time  we  proposed  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion of  greater  energy  supplies  through  gov- 
ernment policies  which  would  encourage  re- 
search and  mandate  the  use  of  sources  of 
energy  other  than  petroleum. 

That  program  endorsed  last  February  by 
the  Senate  Democrats  has  been  given  the 
highest  priority  by  the  Senate  Committees 
under  Democratic  Chairmen.  The  essential 
legislative  measures  to  Interpret  that  pro- 
gram are  now  for  the  most  part  out  of  Com- 
mittee and  ready  for  action  on  the  Senate 
floor.  There  is  not  Just  one  bill.  The  program 
consists  of  many  legislative  measures  which, 
taken  together,  represent  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  leadership  sound  public  policy  for 
the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

After  six  months  of  Intensive  and  careful 
work  In  the  Committees— not  Inordinate,  by 
any  means— It  is  now  time  for  the  Senate 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  legislation.  The 
Administration's  spokesmen  have  asked 
glibly,  derisively,  where  is  the  Congress' 
answer  to  the  energy  problem?  These  legis- 
lative measures  are  the  answer  from  the 
Senate  Majority. 

I  regret  to  say  that  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  we  could  have  made  considerable 
headway  In  dealing  vnth  this  legislation 
had  It  not  been  for  the  dead -locked  New 
Hampshire  question.  All  of  us  have  felt  the 
frustrations  of  that  question.  We  have  gone 
on  week  after  week,  hour  after  hour— in  the 
Senate  on  that  road  to  nowhere.  The  Leader- 
ship has  tried  every  way  to  bring  this  Issue 
to  a  head,  to  a  decision  so  that  the  Senate 
might  dispose  of  It  and  get  on  to  other  mat- 
ters. We  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

If  we  have  been  frustrated  what  of  the 
people  of  the  nation?  They  look  to  this 
body— their  Congress— for  action  on  other 
pressing  matters.  They  look  to  their  gov- 
ernment— President  and  Congress — for  re- 
lief, redress,  and  remedy  for  gra%'e  economic 
dlfBcultles.  Instead,  they  see  dl-scord  and 
disunity  over  an  obscure  procedural  question 
in  which  few  outside  this  Chamber  have  any 
great  Interest  and  even  fewer  any  under- 
standing. 

That  situation  Is  Intolerable.  While  the 
quest  for  Its  resolution  must  continue,  the 
Senat*  cannot  go  on  going  nowhere  on  the 
New  Hampshire  question.  The  emphasis  of 
our  efforts  must  be  shifted,  however,  to  other 
matters  and  notably  to  the  question  of  en- 
ergy and  the  economy.  Unless  we  do  so  the 
Administration's  program  such  as  it  Is  will 
preempt  this  field.  That  can  only  mean  that 
every  American  will  lose  and  lose  drastically 
in  tenns  of  the  price  paid  to  operate  an  auto- 
mobile, to  heat  a  home,  to  clothe  and  feed 
a  family:  In  terms  of  ever-Increasing  unem- 
ployment and  rising  economic  anxieties. 

The  legislative  pieces  are  beginning  to 
come  together  Into  the  integrated  whole  for 
the  energy  program  which  was  endorsed 
last  February  by  this  Conference.  The  Lead- 
ership Is  now  ready  to  ask  the  Senate  to  act 
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on  measures  aimed  broadly  at  cutting  con- 
sumption of  petroleum — as  In  he  Manda- 
tory Auto  Fuel  Economy  bill.  We  are  ready 
to  act  on  measures  aimed  at  Increasing  do- 
mestic supply — as  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  petroleum  reserve  development 
programs.  We  are  ready  to  act  on  measures 
aimed  at  requiring  a  massive  shift  In  use 
from  oil  and  gas  to  coal  and  other  abundant 
sources  of  fuel.  Seven  or  eight  relevant  bills 
in  this  connection  are  either  on  the  cal- 
endar or  are  about  to  go  on  the  calendar. 
Indeed,  on  Tuesday  last  the  Senate  passed 
almost  In  a  matter  of  minutes  and  Ly  an 
overwhelming  vote  the  Strategic  Reserves 
legislation.  It  Is  something  for  the  future, 
but  a  critical  element,  nevertheless,  in  fac- 
ing up  to  cartel  manipulation  abroad  and 
any  other  abrupt  and  contrived  interfe.-ence 
with  the  supply  of  petroleum. 

Confronting  us  at  once  Is  the  question  of 
further  and  drastic  price  increases  in  gaso- 
line and  other  petrole\im  products.  That  is 
the  grim  reality  of  the  Administration's  so- 
called  program  which  consists  of  adding 
tariffs  on  oil  imports,  increasing  taxes,  and 
decontrolling  prices.  It  is  a  program  which 
gives  a  free  hand  to  those  who  turn  the 
values  on  the  flow  of  this  vital  commodity 
It  is  the  Leadership's  intention,  therefore, 
to  give  priority  to  the  mandatory  allocation 
extension  with  a  view  at  least  to  keeping  a 
lid  on  the  price  of  oil  presently  under  control. 
A  measure  to  that  effect  Is  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar. It  will  be  taken  up  Monday  or  Tues- 
day. It  will  provide  an  appropriate  vehicle  by 
which  to  Inform  the  people  of  this  land  of 
the  economic  devastation  they  face  in  the 
form  of  more  inflation,  more  unemployment 
and  a  higher  cost  of  living  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration is  restrained  In  its  present  in- 
tention of  allowing  massive  price  increases  on 
petroleum.  There  is  a  deadline  on  this  meas- 
ure. We  must  face  this  Issue  this  month 
and  the  Leadership  will  try  to  bring  the  Sen- 
ate to  that  point  without  delay. 

The  entire  oil  and  gas  pricing  question  Is 
another  aspect  of  the  program  adopted  last 
February.  That  question  will  also  be  ad- 
dressed later  with  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals. In  addition,  I  would  note  that  the 
mandatory  auto  fuel  economy  bill  Is  ready, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  Elk  Hills 
measures  are  ready,  ERDA  is  ready;  coal  leas- 
ing and  coal  conversion  will  be  ready  short- 
ly: the  gas  pricing  proposal  is  ready;  the 
measure  to  create  an  energy  production 
board  will  be  ready,  along  with  any  and  all 
energy  taxing  proposals  which  will  comple- 
ment the  comprehensive  program. 

The  Senate  schedule  on  energy  is  heavy 
but  It  provides  alternatives  to  rationing  by 
massive  price  Increases  and  ability  to  pay,  as 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Administration.  It 
is  a  schedule  which  brings  into  sharp  focus 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  the  nation's  energy  problems  and  the  na- 
tion's economic  problems.  Each  of  us  will 
have  to  answer  individually  to  our  own  con- 
stituencies for  the  manner  in  which  these 
responsibilities  are  discharged.  Together, 
however,  we  answer  for  our  party  and.  with 
our  Republican  colleagues,  for  the  sienate. 
The  fact  U  that  the  Majority  legislative  pro- 
posals are  there  for  consideration.  They  are 
there  for  consideration  by  the  Senate,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Administration's  current  pro- 
posals. 

As  heavy  as  is  this  agenda.  It  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Before  us  lie  other  measures 
which  must  be  completed  before  the  legally- 
required  August  adjournment.  We  face  a 
schedule  of  early  mornings,  late  evenings, 
and  Saturdays.  I  hope  we  are  prepared  for 
great  strain  In  the  days  ahead  and  that, 
notwithstanding,  cooperation  will  be  ob- 
tained from  all  within  this  room  and  from 
the  Republicans  and  the  Administration  to 
the  end  that  alternatives  may  at  least  be 
considered.  We  owe  that  to  the  people  of 
the  nation  and  to  our  constituencies. 


I  do  not  think  the  nation  wishes  the 
Senate  to  spend  much  more  time  on  the 
charade  which  has  been  going  on  on  the  floor 
for  70  hours.  I  regret  deeply  the  injustice 
which  Is  being  done  by  the  present  proce- 
dural shenanigans  to  the  two  possible  Sen- 
ators-elect from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
I  regret,  too,  the  deprivation  of  a  seat  In  the 
Senate  which  that  state  Is  suffering.  Not- 
withstanding, the  Senate  has  a  constitu- 
tional responsibility  In  the  New  Hampshire 
matter  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  has 
a  constitutional  duty  from  which  it  must 
not  be  swayed  by  impatience  or  by  glib  trials 
of  the  issue  in  the  press.  The  integrity  of 
the  electoral  process  and  the  seating  proce- 
dures in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ar^  Involved  ir.  this  issue.  Those  are  consti- 
tutional matters  which  must  not  be  lightly 
dismissed.  The  Senate  Majority  must  not 
yield  to  those  who  would  manipulate  and 
exploit  the  Senate's  generous  rules  in  order 
to  frustrate  the  discharge  of  that  responsl- 
bUlty. 

The  New  Hampshire  matter  may  have  to 
be  laid  aside  for  more  urgent  national  mat- 
ters involving  the  energy  crisis  and  the  state 
of  the  nation's  economy.  But  the  Leadership 
is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  premise  that 
tiie  Senate  must  have  60  votes  in  order  to 
proceed  to  resolve  a  question  which  the  Con- 
stitution admonishes  us  to  dispose  of  by  a 
majority  vote.  So  if  the  two  possible  Sena- 
tors-elect and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  editorial  writers  are  unhappy  with  the 
situation,  I  hope  that  It  is  at  least  clear  at 
this  point,  after  half  a  dozen  cloture  votes 
and  at  least  a  dozen  attempts  to  obtain  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  which  would 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  delay  In  disposing  of  this  matter. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  energy,  I 
would  note  that  in  response  to  Senator  Eagle- 
ton's  expressed  concern,  the  Majority  Policy 
Committee  has  met  twice  in  the  last  two 
days  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  common  ap- 
proach for  the  party  to  the  tasks  which  He 
immediately  ahead.  The  results  of  the  Com- 
mittee's deliberations  are  embodied  in  a 
resolution  which  sets  forth  such  an  ap- 
proach. I  urge  the  Caucus  to  consider  this 
resolution  in  its  entirety  and  to  accept  or 
reject  it  in  the  same  fashion. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  efforts  must  be  continued  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  massive  energy  price 
Increases  and  the  economic  dislocations,  un- 
employment and  Inflation  resulting  there- 
from and 

Whereas,  the  President  Intends  to  aban- 
don all  energy  price  controls  as  of  August 
31st  and  to  impose  further  oil  tariff  and  tax 
Increases  which  together  with  additional 
price  Increases  by  producers  and  by  the  for- 
eign cartel  will  preciplate  Intolerable  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  the  United  States 
and 

Whereas,  to  prevent  the  adverse  economic 
consequences  of  the  President's  energy  pro- 
posals, the  Senate  has  already  passed  ele- 
ments of  a  comprehensive  energy  program 
including  an  embargo  on  ttirlff  increases, 
strip  mining  controls,  standby  rationing  au- 
thority and  mandatory  conservation  pro- 
grams and  to  further  prevent  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  President's  program,  the  Senate 
is  now  prepared  to  act  on  remaining  seg- 
ments of  the  comprehensive  program  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Majority  Conference  in 
February,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Democratic  Con- 
ference urges: 

(a)  That  the  measure  extending  the  man- 
datory allocation  program  and  retaining  the 
celling  on  oil  now  under  control  be  con- 
sidered on  the  highest  priority  basis, 

(b)  That  legislative  efforts  be  concen- 
trated during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of 
July  on  the  consideration  of  the  legislation 
developed  under  the  comprehensive  energy 


program  as  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Majority  Conference  In  February,  among 
which  measures  are  specifically: 

1.  S.  1849,  to  extend  the  emergency  petro- 
leum allocation  act  expiring  on  August  3i 
1975  which  U  not  extended  will  force  the 
price  of  oil  now  controlled  from  $5.25  to 
$13.50  per  bbl  resulting  in  an  additional  an- 
nual energy  cost  to  consumers  of  $33  bil- 
lion. 

2:  S.  1883  Mandatory  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  new  automobiles  and  light  dutr 
trucks. 

3:  S.  621  Outer  continental  shelf  develop- 
ment and  leasing  and  8.  688  Coastal  Zone 
Impact  Act. 

4:  S.  391  Coal  leasing  and  8.  1777  ooal 
conversion,  to  accelerate  the  transition  to 
greater  coal  usage. 

5:  S.  598  Energy  research  development  act 
funding  of  synthetic  fuels. 

6:  S.  692  Natural  gas  production  and  con- 
servation act. 

7:  S.  740  Energy  production  board  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  the  national  enern 
efforts.  *' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  2  or  3  minutes. 


CONSUMER  FRAUD  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  246 
S.  670. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  670)  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  in  line  5,  strike  "human  being" 
and  Insert  "person": 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  1.  Insert 
the  following : 

(3)  "knowingly"  means  the  state  of  mind 
of  knowing.  A  person's  state  of  mind  Is  know- 
ing with  respect  to — 

"(1)  his  conduct  if  he  is  aware  of  the 
nature  of  his  conduct; 

"(2)  an  existing  circumstance  If  he  Is 
aware  or  believes  that  the  circumstance 
exists; 

"(3)  a  result  of  his  conduct  if  he  is  aware 
or  believes  that  his  conduct  is  substantially 
certain  to  cavise  the  result. 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  "(3) "  and  Insert  "(4) "; 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19. 
strike  "(4) "  and  Insert  "(6)": 
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On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
strike  ••  (5) "  and  insert  "  (6) "; 

On  page  2,  in  line  24,  strike  "either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly," 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out: 

(6)  "unfair  consumer  practice"  means  any 
of  the  foUowing:  (A)  offering  goods  or  serv- 
ices intending  not  to  sell  them  as  offered; 
(B)  advertising  goods  or  services  Intending 
not  to  supply  reasonably  expectable  public 
demands,  unless  the  advertisement  discloses 
a  limitation;  (C)  knowingly  making  false  or 
misleading  statements  concerning  the  need 
for,  or  necessity  of,  any  goods,  services,  re- 
placements, or  repairs;  (D)  representing  that 
the  consimier  will  obtain  any  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  remedies,  knowing  that  the  con- 
sumer will  not  in  fact  obtain  them;  (E)  rep- 
resenting that  goods  are  new,  knowing  that 
they  are  not  in  fact  new;  (F)  representing 
that  goods  are  of  a  particular  standard, 
grade,  quality,  style,  or  model,  knowing  that 
they  are  not;  (G)  knowingly  making  false  or 
misleading  statements  concerning  (1)  :,he 
reason  for,  existence  of,  or  amounts  of  price 
reductions,  or  (11)  savings  in  comparison  to 
prices  charged  by  competitors  or  one's  own 
price:  (II)  representing  that  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  those  of  another  person,  knowing 
that  they  are  not;  (I)  falling  to  return  or 
refund  deposits  or  advance  payments  for 
goods  which  are  not  delivered  or  for  services 
which  are  not  rendered  in  the  absence  of  any 
default  or  breach  of  obligation  on  the  part 
of  consumers  making  such  deposits  or  ad- 
vance payments;  (J)  knowingly  representing 
that  goods  or  services  have  sponsorship,  ap- 
proval, origin,  safety,  or  performance  char- 
acteristics, ingredients,  uses,  benefits,  or 
quantities  that  they  do  not  have,  or  that  a 
person  has  a  sponsorship,  approval,  status, 
affiliation,  or  connection  that  he  does  not 
have,  except  that  the  conduct  described  in 
paragraph  (J)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  an 
unfair  consumer  practice  if  the  supplier 
shows  that  an  affirmation  merely  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  or  services,  a  statement  of  his 
opinion  of  the  goods  or  services,  or  any 
similar  statement  did  not  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  consumer's  knowledge,  abil- 
ity, experience,  or  capacity:  (K)  taking  con- 
sideration for  goods  or  services  Intending 
not  to  deliver  such  goods  or  not  to  perform 
such  services,  or  Intending  to  deliver  goods 
or  to  provide  services  which  are  materially 
different  from  those  ordered  or  sold;  (L) 
knowingly  making  false  or  misleading  state- 
ments concerning  the  profitability,  risk,  or 
any  other  material  aspect  of  any  home  op- 
erated business  opportunity  or  venture; 
(M)  offering  gifts,  prizes,  free  items,  or  other 
gratuities,  intending  not  to  provide  them  as 
offered  In  connection  with  a  sale  of  goods 
or  services  to  a  consumer;  (N)  knowingly 
making  false  or  misleading  statements  con- 
cerning the  existence,  terms,  or  any  dls- 
cotmt  offered  as  an  Inducement  for  the  sale 
of  goods  or  services  to  a  consumer  in  return 
for  giving  the  supplier  the  names  of  pros- 
pective consumers  or  otherwise  helping  the 
offeror  to  enter  into  any  other  consumer 
transaction;  (O)  using  physical  force,  threat 
of  physical  force,  undue  harassment,  or  co- 
ercion In  dealing  with  consumers;  or  (P) 
any  other  act  or  practice  which  Is  unfair 
or  deceptive  to  a  consumer  and  which  is 
prohibited  by  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45 
(a)(1)). 
And  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 
(7)  "unfair  consumer  practice"  means  any 
of  the  following: 

(A)  offering  or  advertising  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  sale  to  a  consumer  with  knowledge 
that  such  goods  or  services  will  not  be  sold 
as  so  offered  or  advertised,  or  intending  not 
to  supply  reasonably  expectable  public 
demands,  unless  the  offer  or  advertisement 
clearly  and  conspicuously  discloses  the 
limitation; 


(B)  making  false  or  misleading  statements 
with  respect  to  goods  or  services  which  are 
offered  for  sale  or  sold  to  a  consumer  with 
respect  to  the  need  therefor;  the  need  for 
repair  or  replacement  thereof;  rights, 
privileges,  or  remedies  in  connection  there- 
with; prior  ownership  thereof;  grade,  age, 
quality,  style,  standard,  or  model  thereof; 
or  price  or  quality  comparisons  with  simi- 
lar goods  or  services  offered  for  sale  to  con- 
sumers by  the  same  or  another  supplier; 

(C)  making  a  statement  that  goods  or 
services  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  to  a  con- 
sumer have  sponsorship,  approval,  origin, 
safety  or  performance  characaterlstlcs,  ingre- 
dients or  components,  uses,  features,  bene- 
fits, or  quantities  which  the  goods  or  services 
do  not  have; 

(D)  accepting  consideration  for  goods  or 
services  not  intending  to  deliver  such  goods 
or  perform  such  services  as  promised  or  fall- 
ing to  return  or  refund  deposits  or  advance 
payments  for  goods  or  services  which  are  not 
rendered  in  absence  of  any  default  or  breach 
of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
making  such  deposits  or  advance  payments; 
or 

(E)  iising  physical  force,  threat  of  physical 
force,  tortious  threats  or  harassment,  or  mis- 
representation of  law  in  the  course  of  a  sale 
or  attempted  sale  to  a  consumer  of  goods  or 
services  or  in  the  course  of  collection  of  the 
purchase  price  or  portion  thereof  of  goods 
and  services  from  a  consumer. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  63  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  therein,  and 
amending    the    syllabus    accordingly,    the 
following  new  section : 
"5  1344.    Unfair  consumer  practices 

"Whoever,  in  connection  with  the  sale, 
attempted  sale,  or  distribution  of  goods  or 
services  to  a  consumer,  or  in  connection  with 
the  collection  or  attempted  collection  of  the 
purchase  price  or  portion  thereof  of  goods 
or  services  by  the  use  of  any  means  or  in- 
strumentality of  transportation  or  com- 
munication in  or  affecting  interstate  or  for- 
eign conunerce  Including  the  use  of  the 
malls,  knowingly  engages  in  an  unfair  con- 
sumer practice,  as  defined  in  section  2(7) 
of  the  Consumer  Fraud  Act,  shall  be  fined, 
in  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  no  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  no  more  than  1  year, 
or  both,  or  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense,  shall  be  fined  no  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  no  more  than 
3  years,  or  both.". 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  line  12,  strike 
out  the  following: 

"§  1345.  Unfair  consumer  practices 

"Whoever,  in  connection  with  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  goods,  services,  or  other  prop- 
erty by  the  use  of  any  means  or  instrumental- 
ity of  transportation  or  communication  In 
or  affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  by  use  of  the  malls,  with  actual  knowledge 
or  knowledge  fairly  implied,  engages  in  or 
offers  or  attempts  to  engage  in  an  unfair 
consumer  practice,  as  defined  in  section  2(7) 
of  the  Consumer  Fraud  Act,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.". 

On  page  7,  in  line  24,  strike  "in  further- 
ance of"  and  Insert  "which  results  from  a 
transaction  that  Involves"; 

On  page  7,  in  line  25,  strike  "void."  and 
Insert  "by  a  supplier  may  l)€  voided  by  the 
affected  consumer."; 

On  page  8,  in  line  5,  strike  "consideration 
paid  and  any  other"  and  Insert  "damage  or": 

On  page  8,  in  line  10,  strike  "States."  and 
insert  "States  or  in  any  State  court  of  com- 
p)etent  Jurisdiction.": 

On  page  8,  In  line  15.  strike  "the  last  date 
on  which  such  consideration  was  paid."  and 
Insert  "the  time  that  the  unfair  consumer 
practice  was  discovered  or  reasonably  should 
have  been  discovered."; 

On  page  8,  In  line  18,  after  the  comma. 
Insert  "the  appropriate  United  States  At- 
torney,"; 


On  page  8,  in  line  20,  following  the  word 
"State",  Insert  "in  which  a  prohibited  act 
or  practice  occurred  (as  parens  patriae  of  the 
people  of  such  State,  after  notifying  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States) 
may,"; 

On  page  8,  in  line  23,  strike  "in  which  a 
prohibited   act  or  practice  occurred,   may"; 

On  page  9,  in  line  2,  following  the  comma. 
insert  "or  in  the  appropriate  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction"; 

On  page  9.  in  line  9.  following  the  word 
"State"  Insert  "or  the  United  States"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Fraud 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "consumer"  means  any  person  who  is 
offered  or  supplied  goods  or  services  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes; 

(2)  "goods"  means  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty, but  the  term  does  not  Include  securities 
or  interests  in  securities; 

(3)  "knowingly"  means  the  state  of  mind 
of  knowing.  A  person's  state  of  mind  is  know- 
ing with  respect  to — 

"  ( 1 )  his  conduct  if  he  Is  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  conduct: 

"(2)  an  existing  circumstance  if  he  Is 
aware  or  believes  that  the  circumstance 
exists; 

"(3)  a  result  of  his  conduct  If  he  Is  aware 
or  believes  that  his  conduct  is  substantially 
certain  to  cause  the  result. 

(4)  "services"  mean  any  benefit  resulting 
from  the  labor,  skill,  or  time  of  another  per- 
son or  from  the  use  of  property,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  labor,  professional  serv- 
ice, transportation,  telephone,  mall,  other 
public  service,  electricity,  gas,  other  public 
utility  service,  banking,  accommodations  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  other  places,  admis- 
sion to  exhibitions,  performances,  or  other 
places,  and  the  use  of  property  owned  by 
another; 

(5)  "statement"  means  any  representation 
in  any  form  of  advertising,  any  oral  or  visual 
presentation,  or  any  other  representation, 
presentation,  or  conduct  which  Is  Intended 
to  communicate  to  consumers; 

(6)  "supplier"  means  any  person  who  Is  In 
the  business  of  making  goods  or  services 
available  to  consumers;  and 

(7)  "unfair  consumer  practice"  means  any 
of  the  following : 

(A)  offering  or  advertising  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  sale  to  a  consumer  with  knowledge 
that  such  goods  or  services  will  not  be  sold 
as  so  offered  or  advertised,  or  intending  not 
to  supply  reasonably  expectable  public  de- 
mands, unless  the  offer  or  advertisement 
clearly  and  conspicuously  discloses  the  limi- 
tation; 

(B)  by  making  false  or  misleading  state- 
ments with  respect  to  goods  or  services  which 
are  offered  for  sale  or  sold  to  a  consumer 
with  respect  to  the  need  therefor;  the  need 
for  repair  or  replacement  thereof;  rights, 
privileges,  or  remedies  in  connection  there- 
with: prior  ownership  thereof;  grade,  age. 
quality,  style,  standard,  or  model  thereof: 
or  price  or  quality  comparisons  with  similar 
goods  or  services  offered  for  sale  to  con- 
sumers  by   the   same   or   another   supplier: 

(C)  making  a  statement  that  goods  or 
services  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  to  a  con- 
sumer have  sponsorship,  approval,  origin, 
safety  or  performance  characteristics,  ingre- 
dlente  or  components,  uses,  features,  bene- 
fits, or  quantities  which  the  goods  or  services 
do  not  have: 

(D)  accepting  consideration  for  goods  or 
services  not  intending  to  deliver  such  goods 
or  perform  such  services  as  promised  or 
failing  to  return  or  refund  deposits  or  ad- 
vance payments  for  goods  or  services  which 
are  not  rendered  in  absence  of  any  default 
or  breach  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
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consumer  making  such  deposits  or  advance 
payments;  or 

(E)  using  physical  force,  threat  of  physi- 
cal force,  tortious  threats  or  harassment,  or 
misrepresentation  of  law  In  the  course  of  a 
Bale  or  attempted  sale  to  a  consumer  of 
goods  or  services  or  in  the  course  of  collec- 
tion of  the  purchase  price  or  portion  thereof 
of  goods  and  services  from  a  consumer. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  63  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  therein,  and 
amending  the  syllabus  accordingly,  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 
"5  1344.    Unfair   consumer   practices 

"Whoever,  in  connection  with  the  sale, 
attempted  sale,  or  distribution  of  goods  or 
services  to  a  consumer,  or  in  connection  with 
the  collection  or  attempted  collection  of  the 
purchase  price  or  portion  thereof  of  goods 
or  services  by  the  use  of  any  means  or  in- 
strumentality of  transportation  or  com- 
munication in  or  affecting  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  including  the  use  of  the 
mails,  knowingly  engages  in  an  unfair  con- 
sumer practice,  as  defined  in  section  2(7)  of 
the  Consumer  Fraud  Act.  shall  be  fined,  in 
the  case  of  a  first  offense,  no  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  no  more  than  1 
year,  or  both,  or  in  the  case  of  a  second  or 
subsequent  offense,  shall  be  fined  no  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  no  more 
than  3  years,  or  both.". 

Sec.  4.  Any  contract  or  agreement  In  or 
affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
which  provides  for  the  purchase  of  goods  or 
service  which  results  from  a  transaction  that 
Involves  an  unfair  consumer  practice  by  a 
supplier  may  be  voided  by  the  affected  con- 
sumer. Any  person  who  knowingly  induces  a 
consumer  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  or  In  furtherajice  of  an 
unfair  consumer  practice  shall  be  liable  to 
such  consumer  in  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  the  damage  or  loss  siiffered,  together 
with  the  costs  of  any  legal  action  required 
Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee(  based 
upon  actual  time  expended).  Such  amount 
may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  In  any  State  court  of  comptent  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shal  have  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  any  action  brought 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties  or  the  amoimt  In 
controversy.  An  action  \inder  this  section 
may  be  brought  within  three  years  from  the 
time  that  the  unfair  consumer  practice  was 
discovered  or  reasonably  should  have  been 
discovered. 

Sec.  5.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  appropriate  United  States  Attor- 
ney, or  the  chief  law  enforcement  oflBcer  or 
the  attorney  general  of  any  State  In  which 
a  prohibited  act  or  practice  occurred  (as 
parens  patriae  of  the  people  of  such  State, 
after  notifying  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States)  may,  upon  a  finding  that  any 
persons  Is  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  practice  which  constitutes  an  un- 
fair consumer  practice,  bring  an  action  In 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  Uniteci 
States,  or  in  the  appropriate  State  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  such  act  or 
practice.  Such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  such  actions  and  shall  provide  appro- 
priate relief.  Such  courts  may  grant  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  or  a  preliminary  or 
permanent    Injunction   without   bond. 

Sec.  fl.  This  Act  doee  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect  the  scope  or  applicability  of  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  the  United  States  relating  to 
unfair  consumer  practices  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  laws  permit  acts  or  practices 
which  are  unlawfxil  under  this  Act. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  670)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


,      HAROLD  R.  AND  FRANCES  K. 
WEITZEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  264, 
Senate  Resolution  203.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  203)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Harold  B.  Weltzel  and  Frances  K.  Weitzel, 
parents  of  Mary  Ann  Weltzel,  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  at  the  clme  of  her  death,  a  sum 
to  each  equal  to  one  and  one-half  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
bo  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  to  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  204— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  VACANCY  IN  THE  OFFICE 
OF  U.S.  SENATOR  FOR  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FOR  THE 
TERM  COMMENCING  JANUARY  3, 
1975 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  shall  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  resolution.  First,  this 
is  a  resolution  to  declare  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  "J.S.  Senator  for  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  term 
commencing  January  3,  1975.  It  would 
result  in  the  matter  being  referred  to 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
filling  of  the  vacancy  in  a  special  elec- 
tion. 

This  Is  the  same  resolution  that  was 
submitted  and  voted  on  yesterday,  I  do 
not  anticipate  a  vote  today  on  the  res- 
olution, but  by  objection  being  made,  it 
would  be  carried  over  under  the  rule  and 
on  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  it  would 
come  up  for  consideration  on  the  next 
legislative  day  following  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

At  this  time,  I  send  to  the  desk  this 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  After 
it  has  been  stated,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 


consent  for  its  immediate  consideration, 
and  I  anticipate  that  objection  will  be 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  to  declare  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  for  tbe 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  term  com- 
mencing Janu.try  3,  1975. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  for  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  for  the  term  commencing 
January  3,  1975  Is  hereby  declared  vacant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Objection  to  what,  Mr 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  resolution  goes  over  under 
the  rule. 

Mr.  GRIFnN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  offer- 
ing this  resolution,  and  I  note  that  while 
It  is  sometimes  said  the  Senate  is  dead- 
locked and  making  no  headway  whatso- 
ever on  the  New  Hampshire  senatorial 
election  contest,  that  is  not  quite  true. 

On  yesterday,  when  there  was  the  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  this  question,  there  was 
some  movement  as  far  as  the  votes  are 
concerned.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  .  who  had  not 
on  earlier  occasions  voted  for  this,  to 
send  it  back  to  New  Hampshire,  voted 
for  It.  Indeed,  it  was  his  resolution,  the 
resolution  that  he  sponsored,  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  .  So  we 
gained  two  votes  on  this  question  on 
yesterday. 

I  would  hope,  Indeed  I  would  expect, 
if  we  could  get  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama's resolution  to  a  vote  today  again 
that  we  might  see  some  more  Senators 
getting  in  line  with  what  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  want,  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  the  country  want,  and  that  Is 
to  resolve  this  matter  by  allowing  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  to  elect  their 
own  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Is  it  the  situation  now  with 
respect  to  the  resolution,  putting  the 
matter  of  the  cloture  motion  aside,  that 
the  substance  of  the  resolution  just  of- 
fered would  not  be  in  order  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  because  we  al- 
ready have  amendments  pending  in  the 
second  degree;  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoris  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  the  only  way  appar- 
ently that  the  question  can  be  raised 
again,  because  the  road  Is  blocked  In 
terms  of  having  the  matter  brought  up 
again  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, at  least  for  the  time  being,  is  to 
introduced  such  a  resolution  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  done. 

I  would  hope,  as  was  agreed  to  yester- 
day, that  there  would  be  the  opportunity 
by  unanimous  consent  again  today,  after 
the  cloture  vote,  to  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  haa 
Introduced. 
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I  just  think  we  would  see  more  and 
more  Senators  deciding  that  this  is  the 
way  to  resolve  this  matter  in  the  fairest 
and  most  objective  way  in  line  with  what 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  want,  and 
then  the  Senate  can  get  on  with  the 
other  business,  energy  matters,  and 
other  matters  that  are  so  important  and 
confront  the  Nation  as  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
would  point  out  to  my  colleague  that 
we  have  voted  six  times  on  this  issue  so 
far,  and  yet  because  of  the  determined 
position  of  a  willful  minority,  we  have 
failed  to  vote  on  any  one  issue  of  the 
35  issues  that  were  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Rules  Committee  to  the  Senate 
to  try  to  determine. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  this  is  a 
way  of  resolving  the  issue  and  bringing 
us  out  of  an  impasse.  I  would  suggest 
there  is  another  way  of  resolving  it,  and 
that  is  to  permit  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  those  35  issues,  either  through  the 
adoption  of  a  cloture  motion  or  by  a 
time  hmit  or  just  a  plain  and  simple 
permission  to  vote. 

We  have  been  ready  for  over  2  weeks 
to  vote  on  these  issues.  I  have  stated 
repeatedly  that  I  would  agree  to  any 
kind  of  a  time  limit  from  30  minutes  on 
up  on  a  particular  issue  in  order  that 
all  of  these  issues  could  be  resolved,  and 
we  could  try  to  find  out  whom  the  vot- 
ers selected  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  on  election  night. 

I  am  disappointed  in  our  colleagues  on 
the  minority  side  not  being  willing  to 
find  out  whom  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire did  elect,  but  want  to  have  another 
shot  at  it. 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  having  expired,  pursuant  to 
rule  XXII.  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pendii^g  cloture  motion, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Clotttbe  Motiom 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  S.  Res. 
188,  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  In  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mike  Mansfield,  John  O.  Pastore,  Warren 
G.  Magnuson,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Quentln  N.  Burdick,  Abraham  Rlbl- 
coff,  Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  ni,  Wendell  H.  Ford,  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie,  Mike  Gravel,  Alan 
Cranston,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 


[Quorum  No.  52  Leg.] 

Allen  Griffin  Percy 

Bartlett  Hart,  Gary  W.    Rlbicoff 

Bentsen  Hatfield  Both 

Byrd,  Johnston  Sparkman 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Laxalt  Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Leahy  Stone 

Cannon  Mansfield  Talt 

Church  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Dole  Moss  Tower 

Gam  Nelson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Case 

CbUes 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Curtis 

Domenicl 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Ford 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 


Hansen 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Morgan 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUllams 
Young 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICnER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


VOTE 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  niie  xxn.  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
Clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 
ro^i  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
caued  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 
CXXI 1397— Part  ir 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  RegiUar  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  The  regular  order  Is  called  for. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  has  been  demanded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  If  a 
Senator  Is  in  the  Chamber,  he  has  a  right 
to  be  recorded. 


Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  a  Senator  Is  In 
the  Chamber,  does  he  not  have  a  right 
to  be  recorded  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  has  been  demanded,  and  all 
the  Chair  can  do  is  announce  the  vote 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
mand to  know  by  a  parliamentary  rul- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not,  when  a  Sena- 
tor is  in  this  Chamber  and  has  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  recorded,  and 
asks  it,  whether  or  not  an  answer  shall 
be  given. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Am  I  recorded? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  53,  the  nays  are? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  vote  been  finally  announced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  rollcall  be  ex- 
tended for  another  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  request  Is  not  In  order.  No  debate  Is 
In  order. 

Since  we  are  doing  it,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senators  would  withhold  their  re- 
quests for  the  regular  order.  Another 
Senator  coming  will  not  change  the  out- 
come of  this  vote. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  withdraw  my 
motion  for  the  regular  order,  but  I  may 
have  to  make  It  In  the  future  If  this 
rollcall  Is  going  to  be  delayed  from  day 
to  day  for  5  or  8  minutes. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chuhch),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  fMr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanion)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  naws  resulted — yeas  55, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  270  Leg.] 
YEAS— 66 


Aboiu-ezk 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Biunpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart,  Gary  W. 


Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

MuBkle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 
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NAYS— 38 


Allen 

Goldwater 

Rotb 

BfOcw 

Grlffln 

Scbwelker 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Scott, 

Brock 

Helms 

WUllamL 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Javlts 

Stennls 

Case 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Taft 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Psckwood 

Tower 

Pong 

Pearson 

Welcker 

Gam 

Percy 

Toung 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Mathias 

Beall 

Fannin 

Symington 

July  10,  1975 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  is  called  for. 

Op  this  vote  there  are  55  yeas  and  38 
nays.  Three-fifths  of  those  chosen  and 
sworn  not  having  voted  In  the  aflfirma- 
tive  the  cloture  motion  is  rejected. 


LEGISLATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  the  Sen- 
ators— I  see  the  Republican  leader  is  on 
his  feet — I  was  wondering  if  it  would  be 
possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Calendar  Is  getting  a  little  crowded  and 
that  we  have  only  the  rest  of  this  month 
on  a  number  of  items,  if  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  the  Senators 
would  agree  to  a  possible  two-track, 
something  on  the  order  of  2  hours  on  the 
New  Hampshire  contest  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  be  followed  by  items  on  the 
Calendar,  such  as  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  which  is  important,  which  we 
would  like  to  take  up  this  afternoon ;  the 
bill  S.  1256,  to  extend  for  1  additional 
year  entitlements  for  part  B  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act,  which  Is 
an  important  bill,  also;  a  number  of 
energy  bills.  S.  1883,  in  which  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader  is 
interested;  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  on  which  we  reached  an 
informal  agreement  that  we  take  it  up 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  matters  of  that 
sort,  with  the  emphasis  on  energy 
legislation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  yield,  I 
think,  first  of  all,  we  are  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  any  xirgent  or  important  legisla- 
tion and  to  do  it  economically  as  regards 
time.  I  think  we  need  a  more  specific  re- 
guest  so  that  some  of  our  Senators 
will  know  what  they  are  being  asked  to 
agree  upon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis) 
among  others,  is  interested  in  the  School 
Lunch  Act;  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  is  interested  in  S.  1256,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  education  of  the  han- 
dicapped. 

The  Democratic  conference  this  morn- 
ing indicated  that  we  would  be  interested 
in  taldng  up,  for  example,  S.  1849,  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  which  we  will, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  on  Mon- 


day or  Tuesday;  S.  1883,  the  mandatory 
fuel  efficiency  standards  for  new  auto- 
mobiles and  light  duty  trucks,  which  Is 
on  the  calendar  and  has  been  for  some 
days  now;  S.  521,  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  development  and  leasing;  S.  586, 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  which 
will  be  on  the  calendar  shortly;  S.  391, 
coal  leasing;  and  S.  1777,  coal  conversion, 
to  accelerate  the  transition  to  greater 
coal  usage,  will  be  reported  out  of  the 
committee  I  think  in  the  not  too  distant 
future;  S.  598,  Energy  Research  Devel- 
opment Act  funding  of  synthetic  fuels;  S. 
692,  Natural  Gas  Production  and  Conser- 
vation Act;  and  S.  740,  Energy  Produc- 
tion Board  to  oversee  and  coordinate  the 
national  energy  efforts. 

We  also  discussed  H.R.  6860,  a  bill  hav- 
ing to  do  with  energy  taxes  to  comple- 
ment the  conservation  and  augmented 
supply  programs  via  incentives  and  dis- 
incentives, but  when  we  found  out  that 
the  hearings  on  that  bill,  which  just 
started  this  morning — and  it  will  be  a 
big  bill— it  is  a  House  bill,  I  believe, 
which  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
be  considering — that  ue  very  likely  could 
not  get  that,  because  there  will  be  plenty 
of  witnesses  and  lots  of  time  Involved. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  further  yield,  I  notice 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic conference  today  includes  the 
statement,  "That  legislative  efforts  be 
concentrated  during  the  remainder  of 
the  month  of  July  on  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation  developed  under  the 
comprehensive  energy  program  as  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  majority 
conference  in  February,"  and  then  cites 
the  specifics  that  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. That  being  the  case,  I  assume 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
agree  on  some  time  limitation  as  to  New 
Hampshire,  although,  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  Senate  does 
not  send  it  back  for  a  new  election. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  and  unless  the 
Senate  decides  this  one  way  or  the  other, 
it  looks  as  though  we  are  in  an  Impasse, 
and  we  do  have  other  business. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  are  hi  an  Im- 
passe. We  are  in  a  deadlock  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  neither  side  wants  to  be 
charged  with  delaying  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness; therefore,  we  are  going  to  try  to 
get  to  some  agreement  for  that  reason. 
But  I  think  we  should  include  in  the 
agreement  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  may  be  voted 
on  not  more  than  once  a  day — the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  for  ex- 
ample—to refer  this  matter  back  to  New 
Hampshire. 

The  minority  feels  that  It  should  have 
the  right  to  at  least  one  amendment  a 
day,  if  we  are  going  to  put  In  2  hours 
on  the  New  Hampshire  discussion.  We 
have  been  under  pressure  daily  as  to  why 
we  will  not  vote  on  amendments.  We  are 
willing  to  vote  on  amendments,  certain 
ones.  We  are  willing  to  vote  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  We  are  not  willing 
to  delay  the  Nation's  business  any  longer 
than  necessary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  make  this  suggestion, 
since  I  am  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  Senator  Is  suggesting  that  we  have 
one  vote  a  day  on  a  motion  to  recommit: 
I  will  be  glad  to  agree  that  we  have  two 
votes  a  day— one  on  a  motion  to  send 
back  and  one  on  any  of  the  35  issues;  so 
that  we  would  have  2  hours  a  day,  each 
day,  and  hopefully  in  35  days  we  could 
conclude  the  matter,  if  35  times  the  Sen- 
ate had  voted  down  the  resolution  pro- 
posing to  send  it  back  to  the  voters  of 
New  Hampshire.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair 
compromise. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  believe  that  it 
was  not  until  yesterday  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  agreed  to  our  voting  out 
of  consecutive  order.  He  now  very  gen- 
erously has  proposed  that  we  vote  on 
these  matters  one  by  one.  I  carmot  make 
that  decision,  obviously. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
like  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  listed 
numerous  items  which  deserve  our  at- 
tention ;  and  I,  together  v;ith  every  other 
Member  In  this  Chamber,  agree  that  they 
should  be  disposed  of. 

My  position  has  been  that  wc  have 
wasted  altogether  too  much  time  with 
this  New  Hampshire  business  and  that 
it  should  be  in  New  Hampshire. 

However,  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  fur- 
thering the  business  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  with 
the  possibility  of  taking  this  matter  from 
underneath  the  spotlight  and  ironing  out 
some  of  the  wrinkles  in  it,  would  there 
be  any  objection  to  the  suggestion  that 
this  matter  go  back  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  a  period  of  time,  while  we  handle 
this  other  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
not  push  that;  because  I  think  that  part 
of  our  responsibility — speaking  for  my- 
self— Is  to  stay  with  the  New  Hampshire 
contest,  to  see  if  we  can  In  some  way, 
some  fashion,  work  out  a  conclusion  to 
a  matter  which  has  been  with  uts— how 
many  days?  Sixteen  or  17  days.  It  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  have  spent  more 
than  70  hours,  have  had  numerous  roll- 
call  votes  and  live  quorum  calls.  In  this 
way,  we  could  be  attending  to  that 
issue,  which  is  a  major  responsibility,  as 
well  as  other  Issues  which  are  of  Interest 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  only  reason  why 
I  suggested  it  is  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
road  to  a  solution  before  the  full  Senate 
is  blocked.  The  road  advocated  by  this 
side,  of  sending  it  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  blocked. 

I  am  just  suggesting.  In  the  Interest  of 
trying  to  move  ahead  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Nation,  not  that  we  forget 
It  or  set  it  on  a  shelf  or  devote  a  charade 
of  1  or  2  hours  a  day  to  It,  but,  rather, 
to  get  It  back  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
to  see  if  some  movement  Is  possible  which 
can  take  place  down  that  road,  which  we 
have  not  tried  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  to 
aware  that  more  than  200  hours  already 
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have  been  spent  In  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  know  whether  he  Is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Republican  side.  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  last  night  indicated  that 
there  might  be  some  movement;  and  per- 
haps if  we  kept  it  on  the  front  burner, 
something  could  be  worked  out — what,  I 
do  not  know — on  a  step-by-step  basis; 
nothing  in  the  way,  I  understand,  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request  covering  the 
whole  thing,  but  perhaps  one  step  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  I  understand  it,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  did  agree  to  move 
ahead  on  No.  1,  which  has  been  called  for 
on  the  other  side  and  is  now  going  to 
take  place.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  know  that. 
I  thought  they  were  going  to  consider  it 
overnight. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  have  not 
agreed  to  vote  on  .issue  No.  1  at  some 
point  yet.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  With  aU  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  have 
no  desire  to  have  the  matter  returned  to 
the  committee,  as  one  member  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me,  I  join  in  that  wish. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  movement 
was  Indicated  yesterday,  as  the  Record 
will  show,  when  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cannon,  on 
page  S12197  of  the  Record,  indicated 
that  he  was  ready  to  vote  on  any  issue. 
He  further  illustrated  this  by  saying  "any 
one  of  those  issues,  the  35  Issues."  He 
emphasized  the  point  that  he  was  ready 
to  vote. 

The  colloquy  will  indicate  there  that 
I  responded  by  suggesting  that  we  move 
immediately  to  issue  No.  (1) ;  that  other 
than  through  a  imanlmous-consent 
agreement,  but  by  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment, we  could  reach  an  understanding 
that  we  would  restrict  oiu-  discussion  on 
issue  (1)  to  1  hour  to  a  side.  Then  we 
could  have  a  vote  on  issue  ( 1) ,  and  hope- 
fully that  movement  would  permit  addi- 
tional movement,  perhaps  moving  to  is- 
sue (2)  or  issue  (3) .  But  if  the  chairman 
had  indicated  clearly  that  he  was  ready 
to  vote  on  any  single  Issue  of  the  35 
and  our  response  was,  "Let  us  move  to 
(1)  in  the  resolution,"  I  think  it  Indicates 
some  kind  of  crack  in  the  Impasse  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

TTNANIMOUS -CONSENT      REQUEST — SENATE 

RESOLirrioN   lee 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
we  are  making  some  headway  here.  This 
is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
some  17  days— to  try  to  vote  on  any  one 
of  these  35  issues. 

We  are  hi  a  parliamentary  situation 
m  which  the  pending  Issue  is  the  Mans- 
n«d-Cranston  amendment  to  issue  (1). 
It  is  hi  the  second  degree,  and  no  further 
amendments  are  hi  order;  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  that.  In  order 
tnat  we  not  enter  hito  any  parliamentary 


shenanigans  here  and  agree  to  vote  on 
one  issue  simply  to  get  rid  of  something 
else  and  get  it  under  the  table  so  that 
it  can  create  diflQculties  at  a  later  time, 
I  should  like  to  propose  the  following 
unanimous-consent  agreement: 

That  it  be  in  order  for  the  Mansfield- 
Cranston  amendment  to  be  set  aside 
temporarily;  that  there  be  a  1-hour  thne 
limit  on  issue  (1) ,  which  is  actually  issue 
(2)  because  of  the  resolving  clause,  but 
it  is  written  as  (1)  in  the  resolution; 
that  there  be  a  1-hour  time  limit  on 
that,  to  be  equally  divided;  that  It  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  or  subject  to 
a  tabling  motion;  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  vote  on  issue  (1),  the  Mansfield- 
Cranston  amendment  then  be  the  pend- 
ing business;  that  the  Mansfield-Crans- 
ton amendment  not  be  subject  to  further 
amendment;  that  we  have  a  time  limit 
of  1  hour  on  the  Mansfield-Cranston 
amendment,  not  subject  to  further 
amendment  or  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
distinguished  RepubUcan  leader,  if  he 
wants  to  vote  every  day  or  every  other 
day  on  a  motion  to  send  the  election 
back  to  New  Hampshire,  or  every  other 
day,  a  motion  to  recommit,  that  will  be 
all  right  with  me.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  understand  that. 
I  do  want  to  make  the  point  clear,  some- 
thing I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  as  far 
as  the  first  half  of  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  is  concerned,  I  have  no 
objection,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  expressed  any  objection,  if 
it  is  to  be  an  hour,  no  amendments 
thereto,  no  motion  to  table,  and  a 
straight  up  and  down  vote  on  issue  (1), 
leavmg  for  us  then  to  move  to  whatever 
other  issue  we  can  agree  on,  hopefully 
by  a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  But 
the  attempt  to  move  us  away  from  sep- 
arate votes  on  separate  issues  by  an 
arbitrary  request  of  this  khid  is  one 
that,  regrettably,  I  can  see  why  we  can- 
not agree  to. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  want  to  add  just  one 
further  clarification. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  asking  here, 

today,  for  a  commitment  to  vote  each  day 

on  whether  we  should  send  it  back.  That 

is  not  a  matter  we  want  to  get  locked  into. 

It  Is  just  that  we  do  not  want  to  be 

denied  that  possIbUity  If  it  should  arise. 

This  is  certainly  no  notice  to  the  Senate 

that  we  are  going  to  call  for  such  a  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  just  do  not  want 

to  have  that  right  foreclosed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  would  Uke  to 

feel.  If  the  right  is  sisserted,  that  we  are 

not  going  to  be  confronted  with  a  tablhig 

motion  every  time.  We  would  like  an  up 

or  down  vote  on  an  important  Issue  of 

that  kind.  But  we  may  not  offer  It  every 

day. 

Mr.  CANNON,  n  the  Senator  will  yield 


to  me,  I  certainlj'  would  not  be  a  party 
to  any  shenanigan  Uke  that,  an  agree- 
ment not  to  move  to  table.  We  have  had 
six  votes  on  the  question  of  sending  It 
back.  To  go  through  it  35  times  more  on 
the  same  issue,  I  think  enough  is  enough. 
I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  games  we  are 
trying  to  play  here,  but  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  agree  to  anything  that  would 
preclude  me  from  making  a  motion  to 
table  on  whatever  the  issue  is.  After  we 
have  voted  on  an  issue  a  dozen  or  so 
times,  I  think  a  motion  to  table  might 
well  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
rights  of  the  Republicans  as  to  what  they 
want  to  do  in  the  matter  of  amendments 
is  entirely  within  tlieir  discretion  and 
within  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Senate.  But  every  Senator  does  have  the 
right,  also,  to  move  to  table  or  to  recom- 
mit or  to  do  other  things,  which  has  to 
be  done,  in  equity. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  should  hke  to  find  a  definition  for 
"shenanigans."  It  is  rather  obvious  to  me 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  defines  a  shenanigan  as  some- 
thing proposed  by  someone  other  than 
himself.  There  are,  however,  some  of  us 
who  feel  that  throughout  the  hearings 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  shenanigar 
were  not  confined  to  individual  members. 
Shenanigf  ns  were  led  by  the  chief  she- 
naniger.  Maybe  we  are  as  sick  and  tired 
of  shenanigans  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is. 

In  any  event,  we  are  not  making  much 
progress,  and  that  is  regrettable.  There- 
fore, we  shall  try  again.  If  we  could  agree, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
said,  that  we  move  on  the  first  energy 
bill,  which  has  a  time  limitation,  that 
during  the  2-hour  period  reserved  for  the 
further  discussion  of  the  New  Hampshire 
contest,  either  side  may  be  assured  of  an 
opportunity  to  offer  at  least  one  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (contmuing).  And 
to  ask  for  a  vote  on  it  if  they  so  de- 
cide  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope,  though,  that 
the  right  would  not  be  abused,  too. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  hope  not.  And  I 
hope,  too — I  notice  there  seems  to  be  a 
falhng  off  of  interest  on  the  cloture 
votes,  because  there  has  been  so  much 
trouble  getting  Senators  here  for  the  last 
one.  I  hope  that  during  the  2  hours,  we 
can  maintain  interest  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. One  way  of  doing  it  is  to  have  some 
votes. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  could 
confine  himself  at  this  time  to  the  first 
of  the  energy  bills,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  next  one  and  the  next  one  and 
the  next  one.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is 
some  concern  about  a  package  here.  I  am 
not  sure.  There  Is  some  concern. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  also,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  noted,  some  movement  on  both 
sides  to  try  to  find  a  way  out  of  this 
thing.  The  cloture  route  is  arousing  a 
feeling  of  intransigence  on  both  sides.  It 
Is  not  contributing  to  the  temper  of  the 
Senate.  There  ought  to  be  other  ways  by 
which  we  might  search  for  a  solution. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like,  this 
afternoon,  to  take  up  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  understand  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield?  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  the  majority  leader  has  had  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  calling  up  bills.  We 
have  passed  legislation  almost  every  day 
while  the  New  Hampshire  debate  has 
been  going  on.  I  see  no  reason  to  call  the 
public's  attention  to  our  inability  to  solve 
that  problem  by  calling  specific  attention 
to  what  I  would  call  mother  love-type 
bills.  If  they  do  not  get  passed  immedi- 
ately, that  is  the  fault  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  fault  of  the  Senate  lies  in  its  inability 
to  send  this  matter  back  to  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  we  are  doing  is  to  recognize 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  to  have  two  Senators. 
I  think  it  is  far  more  important  than 
school  lunches  or  wide  roads  and  free 
beer,  if  we  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that 
he  not  try  to  get  unanimous  consent  for 
a  double-track  system,  but  that  he  do  as 
he  has  done  in  the  past  very  successfully, 
bring  up  these  matters  from  time  to 
time.  I  do  not  think  he  will  have  any 
trouble,  but  I  would  be  inclined  to  op- 
pose any  general  movement  to  run  on  a 
double-track  system.  I  think  the  pri- 
mary matter  is  to  get  this  New  Hamp- 
shire thing  settled. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  leadership  on  the  Senator's  side  of 
the  aisle  and  with  the  ranking  Republi- 
can before  I  made  the  proposal.  The 
Senator  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
have  only  3  weeks  before  we  go  out 
in  August.  All  I  was  trying  to  do  is  give 
the  Senators  some  sense  of  direction  so 
they  would  be  aware  of  what  we  shall  be 
doing,  and  I  hoped  we  could  concentrate 
on  the  energy  bill.  I  hope  we  can  have 
some  leeway. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
had  no  difficulty.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
bill  that  he  has  called  up  that  has  not 
been  brought  up  and  passed  or  otherwise 
acted  on.  I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  go 
into  another  routine  of  double-track 
system. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  I  was  trying 
to  do,  because  of  the  shortness  of  time 
before  the  first  of  August,  is  establish  a 
pattern  so  all  the  Senators  would  be 
aware  of  what  Is  to  be  considered.  That 
Is  why  I  read  off  the  list. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  do  not  have  to 
go  home  in  Augiist. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Right. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  no  rule 
saying  we  have  to  be  back  in  Arizona, 
California,  or  Montana  in  August.  As  de- 
lightful as  those  places  are,  and  as  much 
as  I  prefer  them  to  Washington,  there  is 
no  rule  that  says  we  have  to  go  home  in 
August. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  while  there  is  no 
rule,  there  is  a  law,  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses,  and  it  would  take  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Houses  to  abrogate  that 
law. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  can  try. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  try  getting 
some  legislation  passed,  too. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  go  ahead 
on  the  school  lunch  bill.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  a  time  limitation.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  have  is  merely  one  that 
would  give  each  State  permission  to  buy 
commodities  rather  than  accept  them  in 
kind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  I  should  like 
to  do,  if  the  Senate  will  permit  me,  is  to 
consider  taking  up  some  of  these  items 
as  they  come  on  the  calendar.  I  hope 
that  for,  let  us  say,  the  rest  of  this  week, 
we  shall  be  allowed  to  do  that  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  do  that  with  the  alloca- 
tions bill  on  Monday,  which  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  others  have 
indicated  they  have  an  interest  in. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  With  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  prior  con- 
sultation either  with  the  leadership  on 
this  side  or  the  regular  Members. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield,  am  I  to  imderstand  that  as  of  this 
moment,  the  question  of  New  Hampshire 
will  be  laid  aside  temporarily? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Tomorrow  we  go 
back  to  that  and  after  2  or  not  to  exceed 
3  hours — let  us  say  not  to  exceed  3 
hours — then  we  wovild  like  to  go  to 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear  a  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  please  use  their  microphones? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Simultaneously? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  we  should 
like  to  do  tomorrow,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  give  this 
consideration,  is  to  take  up  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  one  additional  year  entitle- 
ments for  point  B  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  interested.  I  have  no 
amendments,  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  this  could  not  be  a  part  of  today's 
business,  also? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  it  could. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  Us  do  it  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  cannot  do  it 
today,  would  it  be  permissible  tomorrow? 

Then  I  should  like,  and  I  should  like 
to  get  this  down,  to  take  up  the  Petroleum 
Allocations  Act  on  Monday,  because  we 
did  promise  the  Senator  that  we  would 
take  it  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
week.  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  did  make  that 
understanding.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
we  should  stay  more  than  2  hours  on 
New  Hampshire  for  the  present,  because 


we  have  our  committee  meetings,  too 
and  we  do  not  like  to  be  subjected  to  the 
accusation  that  we  are  holding  up 
legislation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  found,  those  of  us 
on  the  Interior  Committee,  that  a  com- 
mittee meeting  in  the  evening  is  a  de- 
lightful time.  The  Halls  are  uncrowded; 
there  is  no  traffic;  the  Halls  are  bare, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  change  that 
situation. 

Would  the  minority  leader  agree  with 
me?  I  just  offer  that  in  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the 
helpfulness  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  my  own  helpfulness  to  back 
up  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  we  discuss  the  condition  of 
deadlock  regarding  New  Hampshire  for 
2  hours  a  day  instead  of  a  3-hour  dis- 
cussion deadlock  in  the  hope  tiiat  to  solve 
this  deadlock  men  of  goodwill  might  find 
a  way  to  do  it. 

Someone  asked  me  this  morning  who 
the  men  of  goodwill  are,  and  I  said 
modesty  forbade  my  saying  it. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Assimiing  there  is 
reluctance,  so  far  displayed  on  both 
sides,  to  change  the  situation  signif- 
icantly, is  it  not  conceivable  that 
eventually  the  thing  will  resolve  itself? 
If  it  were  to  continue  for  6  years  then 
this  issue  would  be  behind  us;  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes,  it  would  re- 
solve itself  either  in  6  years  or  by  the 
withdrawal  of  New  Hampshire  from  the 
Union  and  return  to  colonial  status. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  grounds  for  that  action,  I 
would  hope  they  would  not  act  precipi- 
tately; that  is,  the  Senate. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder,  I  under- 
stand it  is  not  possible  to  take  up  the 
Handicapped  Act  this  afternoon  because 
of  a  similar  bill  being  in  the  House  wait- 
ing to  come  up  here  or  something  of 
that  sort,  but  there  are  three  other  bills 
which  might  be  applicable  for  some  ac- 
tion. There  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Act,  with  some  debate;  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
with  some  debate;  and  tliat  is  all. 

T7NANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGBEEMXNT — 8.  BXS.  16« 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  for  the  next  week  or  so  any- 
way, the  next  10  days,  that  there  be  2 
hours  devoted  entirely  to  the  New 
Hampshire  contest,  and  then  that  it  be 
allowable  to  go  on  to  other  legislation, 
after  consultation  with  the  Republican 
leaders. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  do  not  Intend  to  object 
because  I  support  fully  the  leadership 
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in  this  area  to  keep  us  going  ahead — a 
point  of  inquiry  on  tomorrow's  schedule, 
I  expect  to  be  In  Chicago  and,  possibly, 
Senator  Stevenson  will  want  to  be  there 
In  connection  with  the  State  university. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  have  our  debate  on 
New  Hampshire  early  enough  in  the 
morning  and  then  do  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  today,  so  that  those  Senators 
who  do  wish  to  work  back  in  their  own 
home  States  over  the  weekend  would 
not  just  hang  around  In  the  afternoon 
and  not  know  when  they  could  depart? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  all 
right  with  me,  but  I  would  hope  that,  in 
return,  the  committees  could  meet  until 
12  o'clock  or  so  tomorrow  because  there 
is  important  legislation,  for  example, 
having  to  do  with  Elk  Hills  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  This  is  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  and  I  could  hardly  object 
to  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  consent 
that  at  least  the  Finance  Committee 
might  meet  on  the  energy  bill  during 
this  period? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  should.  They  just 
started  to  work  on  this. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  it  Is  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  would  have  to  make 
this  point,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  actions  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  am  equally  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  and  we  have  been 
scheduling — there  have  been  meetings 
scheduled,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
practically  blocked  out  every  week  with 
Interior  Committee  meetings,  and  we  try 
to  slip  in  a  Finance  Committee  meeting 
once  in  a  while,  and  because  of  that,  be- 
cause of  what  I  think  is  almost  a  feeling 
by  the  Interior  Committee  that  it  should 
preempt  the  whole  energy  field,  I  would 
have  to  object. 

I  do  not  think  that  should  be  the  case, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee would  back  away  and  recognize 
the  legitimate  role  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  to  play.  Let  us  continue  the 
dual  operations  going,  as  has  so  often 
characterized  this  year's  committee  as- 
signments, and  if  that  could  be  done  then 
I  would  have  no  objection.  But,  being 
free  to  go  to  the  Finance  Committee,  re- 
quires my  only  participation  late  in  the 
evening  in  the  Interior  Committee. 
.  Mr.  LONG.  The  part  that  concerns  me 
IS  the  Finance  Committee  is  under  a  tight 
schedule  to  try  to  move  an  energy  bill 
sent  over  here  by  the  House,  and  I  must 
object  to  committee  meetings  while  the 
Senate  is  continuing  a  filibuster,  if  a  flh- 
buster  is  going  to  prevent  the  Finance 
Committee  from  meeting.  It  is  all  right 
for  me  to  let  go  a  filibuster  as  long  as 
they  want  to  filibuster,  providing  com- 
Jnittees  can  meet  and   do  their  work 
otherwise,  but  I  will  object  to  committees 
meetmg  during  the  Senate  filibuster  if  it 
prevents  the  Finance  Committee  from 
meeting  because  we  are  going  to  achieve 
somethmg  even  if  the  Senate  does  not. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  unanimous- 


consent  request,  it  would  at  least  be  with 
the  understanding  that  the  committees 
could  meet  while  this  thing  drags  on.  I  do 
not  see  any  prospect  of  this  thing  being 
resolved  in  the  next  year  and,  in  that 
case,  we  ought  to  try  to  achieve  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  object  for  a  reason  that  I  hope 
might  be  understood.  I  do  not  disagree 
at  all  with  my  distinguished  chairman 
and  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. He  is  entirely  right,  and  the  Rnance 
Committee  does  have  some  very  impor- 
tant business  to  conduct.  I  think  we  have 
almost  been  imposed  upon  by  the  seem- 
ing attitude  on  the  part  of  some  on  the 
Interior  Committee  to  try  to  preempt 
every  piece  of  legislation  and  get  it  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  particular  commit- 
tee, and  because  of  my  displeasure  with 
that  seeming  situation  I  must  object.  I 
hope,  in  the  meantime,  tliat  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  worked  out  between  Interior 
and  Finance  that  would  obviate  this 
problem. 

On  the  basis  that  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain, I  do  object. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
have  to  object  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  for  the  Senate  to  continue  com- 
mittee meetings  during  the  New  Hamp- 
shire contest  because  nothing  is  being 
achieved  here,  and  we  might  be  able  to 
achieve  something  in  the  energy  area,  if 
somebody  can  do  something  about  it.  So 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Objection  to  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  have  that 
request.  The  last  request  was  on  com- 
mittee meetings. 

RESTATEMENT   OF    UNANIMOUS   CONSENT 
REQUEST — 8.   RES.    166 

I  renew  my  request,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  on 
the  New  Hampshire  contest,  and  that 
following  that  it  be  in  order  to  take  up 
items  on  the  calendar,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  enumerated,  beginning 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  am  not  in  ob- 
jection to  the  general  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana — I  was  perfectly 
agreeable  that  these  some  10  or  12  bills 
might  come  up,  but  objection  was  made 
to  a  package  of  those  bills,  and  now 
carte  blanche  is  being  given  to  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  to  bring  up  bills, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
like  more  specificity  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  recall  what 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  discussed 
with  me  earlier,  I  would  confine  it  just 
to  the  energy  bills. 

Mr.  ATJ.EN.  That  suits  me  entirely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  may  I  ask  the  Senator,  Mr. 
President,  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  did  not  understand 


for  what  period  of  time  this  would  ap- 
ply, 2  hours  a  day  for  how  long,  today, 
tomorrow,  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  get 
it  through  next  week  if  at  all  possible. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  hope  that  the 
majority  leader  would  consider  restrict- 
ing his  request  at  this  time  to  tomonow 
and  Monday,  with  an  expectation  that 
it  be  extended  but,  at  least,  make  his 
request  to  apply  as  to  the  calendar  of 
the  bills  that  would  occur  on  Friday  and 
Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  AU  right.  I  mod- 
ify  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

majority  leader  will  yield  again 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Make  this  from  Fri- 
day through  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  fine 
and,  of  course,  I  would  assume  if  the 
bill,  the  allocation  bill,  were  not  finished 
on  Tuesday  that  we  would  be  accorded 
the  courtesy  of  going  over  to  Wednesday. 
I  modify  my  request  accordingly,  and  I 
wish  that  the  Senate  would  give  the  joint 
leadership  some  flexibility  as  to  what  will 
be  called  up  after  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
because  we  will  just  have  to  look  at  the 
Calendar,  with  the  proviso  the  Alloca- 
tions Act  would  come  up  Monday. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator  give 
us  some   indication  of   what  hour  he 
expects  this  to  be  at  the  Senate  this 
day  under  this  agreement? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Before  responding, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  number  of  us  who  have  been  concerned 
that  the  New  Hampshire  contest  should 
not  become  just  a  pro  forma  period  of 
time  and  if  the  committees  are  going  to 
be  granted  the  right  to  meet  until  noon 

during  the  period  we  are  discussing 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Evidently  they  are 
not  going  to  be  granted  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  Senator  does 
not  intend  to  renew  that  request  even  on 
this  more  limited  area  of  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  maybe  tomor- 
row, but  not  today — not  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  reason  I  ask  that 
is  if  that  is  to  be  asked,  it  should  be  cou- 
pled, it  seems  to  me,  witli  some  under- 
standing of  what  time  we  will  come  in 
so  that  we  do  not  just  relegate  the  New 
Hampshire  matter  to  a  subsidiary  status. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  might  suggest,  as 
it  seems  to  me  there  are  other  issues  to 
be  taken  up,  why  is  it  necessary  to  even 
go  through  the  charade  since  we  have 
limited  it  to  Friday  and  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  the  New  Hampshire  debate,  is 
that  not  time  far  better  spent  on  other 
business,  since  we  have  limited  it  to  those 
3  days? 

And  might  I  suggest  that  possibly  it 
should  be  so  phrased  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  so  that,  in  effect,  there  could  be 
no  debate  and  the  time  better  utilized 
in  other  ways? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  dislike  very 
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much  laying  aside  the  New  Hampshire 
contest  because  it  Is  a  simmering  Issue. 

I  do  not  think  2  hours  a  day  is  too  much 
to  devote  to  an  issue  of  that  importance. 
I  would  point  out  that  this  is  the  idea, 
specifically,  of  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  also  just  suggest  we 
might  accomplish  two  objectives  here  at 
one  time,  that  If  the  Senate  came  In,  say, 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the 
morning  hour,  and  assimiing  that  the 
New  Hampstiire  primary  would  become 
the  business  around  noontime,  that 
would  give  these  committees  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  expressed  con- 
cern about  a  while  ago  an  opportunity 
to  meet  all  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  If  we  came  in  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  In  my  opinion, 
we  would 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no,  no. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  would  relegate  this 


to- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
first  to  please  let  the  Chair  rule  on  the 
request  I  made,  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  say  again  I  do  not  feel  the  major- 
ity leader  ought  to  ask  for  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  as  to  the  bills 
to  be  brought  up.  I  feel  that  a  definite 
list  of  bills  should  be  agreed  upon  and 
then  the  leadership  have  authority  to 
pick  from  those  bills.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  AU  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  llsi  of  bills  to  be 
considered,  or  likely  to  be  considered, 
would  be  Calendar  No.  181,  S.  1883:  Cal- 
endar No.  182.  S.  1281;  Calendar  No. 
186,  S.  692:  and  Calendar  No.  215,  S.  1849; 
which  will,  the  Senate  allowing  us,  be 
tJiken  up  on  Monday. 

Calendar  No.  245,  S.  349;  Calendar  No. 
247,  S.  644;  and  Calendar  No.  256,  S. 
963:  with  the  understanding  that  No. 
251,  H.R.  4222,  will  be  taken  up  this 
afternoon;  and.  In  addition,  the  energy 
bills. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  shall  not  object — I  want  a 
clarification  on  one  item.  One  of  the  bills 
the  Senator  has  listed  may  have  to  have 
an  amendment  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Calendar  No.  247,  S. 
644. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  can 
scarcely  hear  the  Senators  who  are 
speaking,  much  less  see  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  S.  644  may  have  to 
have  an  agreement  with  respect  to  an 
amendment.  That  agreement  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  and  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  majority  leader  was  saying  these 
Items  would  come  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  just  that  they 
might. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  just  that  they 


might  and,  in  line  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  to  list 
these. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And,  of  course,  in- 
clude the  energy  bills,  which  are  not  on 
the  Calendar;  and  sometime  later  in  the 
month  it  would,  of  course,  include  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  notice  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  very  much  interested  in 
having  the  leadership  have  a  specific  list 
of  bills  they  would  bring  up,  rather  than 
going  to  the  bill  under  general  orders, 
and  I  notice  that  the  list  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  read  does  not  include 
order  No.  170,  H.R.  6219. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  just  annoimced, 
though,  prior  to  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  that  that  would 
come  up  later  in  the  month. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  majority  lead- 
er have  any  idea  as  to  when  he  will  bring 
that  bill  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  the  moment 
because  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  understand,  is  in  the  hos- 
pital. The  Judiciary  Committee  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  it  and  I  would  await 
the  judgment  of  my  friends  on  that  com- 
mitten 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  Voting  Rights  Act  expires 
on  Augiist  6. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  it  is  essential  that 
this  matter  be  brought  up  prior  to  Au- 
gust 1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  wiU  be. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  it  Is  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  to  bring  this  bill  up  prior  to  the 
recess  of  August  1? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  because,  after 
all,  there  are  a  niunber  of  measures  here 
which  are  affected  by  time  limitations. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  the  list,  if  I  may 
Inquire  further,  which  the  majority 
leader  has  mentioned  or  has  read,  ex- 
tends only  to  Tuesday  of  next  week,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  Is  that? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  list,  which  the 
majority  leader  read,  to  be  taken  up  ex- 
tends only  to  Tuesday  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  basis  of 
the  only  agreement  we  can  get  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  the  majority  lead- 
er can  bring  it  up  at  any  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no.  I  can  discuss 
it  with  the  Republican  leader  and  the 
interested  Members  on  each  piece  of 
legislation,  not  any  action.  This  Is  giv- 
ing a  notification  of  the  proposal  which 
could  or  might. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  just  for  the  record,  I  believe 
that  of  those  bills  read  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  only  three  are 
energy-related  properly,  that  Is,  Calen- 
dar No.  181,  S.  1883 ;  Calendar  No.  186.  S. 
692;  and  Calendar  No.  215,  S.  1849. 

But  I  am  not  objecting. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  With  respect  to  the 
August  recess,  may  Senators  with  con- 
fidence schedule  speeches  for  the  month 
of  August  at  any  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Barring  some  un- 
foreseen factor  which  I  do  not  see  at 
the  moment,  yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  these  proposals  to  be  considered.' 
Some  will  come  pretty  close  to  the  dead- 
Une.  but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.  We 
can  make  no  commitments  until  they 
have  been  cleared  by  the  joint  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  I  would  hope 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  relevant  committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  only  fact  In  question  now,  may 
I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  is  the  absence  of  the 
chairman,  who  is  in  the  hospital,  and 
action  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

So  while  I  cannot  make  a  hard  and 
fast  commitment,  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be 
towards  the  end. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  Friday,  July  11,  1976, 
Monday,  July  14,  1976,  and  Tuesday,  July  16, 
1975,  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  Res. 
166,  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  In  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, debate  shall  be  limited  thereon  to 
two  hours  on  each  day,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  two  hours,  the  Senate 
leadership  be  permitted  to  call  up  any  at 
the  following  bills:  S.  1883,  S.  1281,  S.  692, 
3.  1849,  S.  349,  S.  644,  S.  963,  and  any  other 
energy  bills. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  this  question: 
if,  while  New  Hampshire  is  pending  be- 
fore this  body  and  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, some  Senator  wishes  to  object  to 
its  being  laid  aside  for  the  consideration 
of  any  particular  measure,  that  Senator 
has  that  right,  does  he  not, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  beyond  Tuesday 
because  we  have  this  agreement  now. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  mean  after  Tues- 
day. Suppose  the  following  Tuesday  we 
are  once  again  debating  New  Hampshire 
as  the  principal  or  pending  order  of  busi- 
ness and  it  Is  proposed  to  lay  it  aside 
to  consider  some  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Objection  could  prevent  it  from 
being  laid  aside  for  consideration  of  that 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  a  motion  could  be  made  to 
move  to  another  matter.  That  motion 
would  be  debatable  if  made  after  the 
morning  hour.  It  would  not  require  unan- 
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imous  consent,  but  it  could  be  done  by 
motion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  But  It  would  require 
getting  the  motion  to  a  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  motion 
would  not  be  debatable  unless  it  is  made 
after  morning  business  is  completed. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  251,  H.R.  4222. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4222)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  In  order  to  extend  and  revise 
the  special  food  service  for  children  and  the 
school  breakfast  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses related  to  strengthening  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  progrtims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  Amendments  of  1975". 

SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  196S  (80  Stat.  885,  as  amended)  Is 
amended  by  strlliing  out  "and  June  30,  1975," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975, 
and  June  30,  1976,  and  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,". 

Sec  3.  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  As  a  national  nutrition  and  health 
policy,  it  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  school  breakfast  program 
be  made  available  In  all  schools  where  It  Is 
needed  to  provide  adequate  nutrition  for 
children  in  attendance.  The  Secretary  is 
hereby  directed.  In  cooperation  with  State 
educational  agencies,  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  Information  in  furtherance  of  this  policy. 
Within  6  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
committees  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  Congress 
his  plans  and  those  of  the  cooperating  State 
agencies  to  bring  about  the  needed  expan- 
sion in  the  school  breakfast  program.". 

DIRECT   FEDERAL  EXPENDmjRES 

Sec  4.  Section  6(b)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (60  Stat.  230.  as  amended)  is 
amended — 

(a)  By  striking  out  "nonprofit  private"  the 
first  time  such  term  occurs  In  the  proviso 
of  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  of  the". 

(bi  By  striking  out  "nonprofit  private"  the 
second  time  such  term  occurs  In  the  pro- 
^Iso  of  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such". 

(c)  By  striking  out  "nonprofit  private" 
where  such  term  occurs  In  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

MATCHING 

Sec  5.  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
seventh  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
•entence:  "The  requirement  in  this  section 


that  each  dollar  of  Federal  assistance  be 
matched  by  $3  from  soiirces  within  the  State 
(with  adjustments  for  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  State)  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  payments  made  to  par- 
ticipating schools  under  section  4  of  this 
Act  for  free  and  reduced  price  liuiches:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  foregoing  provision  shall  not 
affect  the  level  of  State  matching  required 
by  the  sixth  sentence  of  this  section.". 

INCOME   POVERTY   GUIDELINE 

Sec.  6.  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(1)"  immediately  after  the  subsection 
designation. 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  Is  revised  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)(1)    No  later   than  June   1   of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  revised 
Income   poverty   guidelines   for   use   during 
the  subsequent  12 -month  period  from  July 
through  June.  Such  revisions  shall  be  made 
by  multiplying  the  income  poverty  guideline 
currently   in  effect  by  the  change   In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12-month  pe- 
riod  ending  In  April   of  such   fiscal   year: 
Provided,  That  such  revision  for  use  from 
July  1976  through  June  1977  shall  be  made 
by  multiplying  the  Income  poverty  guideline 
currently  in  effect  by  the  change  between 
the  average  1974  Consumer  Price  index  ana 
the   Consumer  Price  Index  for  April   1976. 
Any  child  who  Is  a  member  of  a  household 
which  has  an  annual  income  not  above  the 
applicable  family-size  Income  level  set  forth 
In  the  income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  served  a  free  lunch. 
Following  the  announcement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  income  poverty  guidelines  for 
each    12-month   period,   each    State   educa- 
tional   agency   shall    prescribe    the    income 
guidelines,   by   family   size,   to  be   used   by 
schools  in  the  State  during  such  12-month 
period   In  making  determinations  of  those 
eligible  for  a  free  lunch  as  prescribed  in  this 
section.    The    income    guidelines    for    free 
lunches  to  be  prescribed  by  each  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  not  be  less  than  appli- 
cable family -size  Income  levels  in  the  Income 
poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  not  be  more  than  25  per  cen- 
tum above  such  family-size  Income  levels. 
Each    fiscal    year,    each    State    educational 
agency   shall   also   prescribe   income  guide- 
lines, by  family  size,  to  be  used  by  schools 
in   the   State  during   the   12-month   period 
from  July  through  June  in  making  deter- 
minations of  those   children  eligible  for  a 
lunch  at  a  reduced  price,  not  to  exceed  20 
cents,  if  a  school  elects  to  serve  reduced-price 
lunches.  Such  income  guidelines  for  reduced- 
price   lunches    shall    be    prescribed    at    not 
more  than  75  per  centum  above  the  applica- 
ble family-size  income  levels  in  the  Income 
poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Local  school  authorities  shall  publicly 
announce  such  income  guidelines  on  or  about 
the  opening  of  school  each  fiscal  year,  and 
shall  make  determinations  with  respect  to 
the  annual  incomes  of  any  household  solely 
on  the  basis  of  a  statement  executed  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  an 
adult  member  of  such  household.  No  physical 
segregation     of     or     other     discrimination 
against  any  chUd  eligible  for  a  free  lunch 
or  a  reduced  price  lunch  shall  be  made  by 
the  school  nor  shall  there  be  any  over  identi- 
fication of  any  child  by  special  tokens  or 
tickets,    announced    or    published    lists    of 
names,  or  by  other  means.  For  purposes  of 
this    subsection,     'Consumer    Price    Index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  published 
each  month  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  (2) : 

"(2)  Any  chUd  who  has  a  parent  or 
guardian  who  (A)  is  responsible  for  the  prin- 


cipal support  of  such  child  and  (B)  Is  un- 
employed shcai  be  served  a  free  lunch  during 
any  period  (1)  in  which  such  child's  parent 
or  guardian  continues  to  be  unemployed  and 
(11)  the  income  of  the  child's  parent  or 
guardian  during  such  period  of  unemploy- 
ment falls  within  the  income  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  free  lunches.  Local  school  authori- 
ties shall  publicly  announce  that  such  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  a  free  lunch,  and  shall 
make  determinations  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  any  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child 
under  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  state- 
ment executed  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  such  parent  or  guardian.  No 
physical  segregation  of,  or  other  discrimina- 
tion against,  any  chUd  eligible  for  a  free 
lunch  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
by  the  school  nor  shall  there  b©  any  overt 
Identification  of  any  such  child  by  special 
tokens  or  tickets,  announced  or  published 
lists  of  names,  or  by  any  other  means.". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nonprofit  private  schools"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "schools  (as  defined  in 
section  12(d)  (6)  of  this  Act  which  are  pri- 
vate and  nonprofit  as  defined  in  the  last 
sentence  of  section  12(d)  (6)  of  this  Act)". 

NONPROFIT    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DISBURSEMENT  TO  SCHOOLS  BT  THE  SECRETAKT 

"Sec.  10.  If,  In  any  State,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to 
disbiu-s©  the  funds  paid  to  It  under  this 
Act  to  any  of  the  schools  in  the  State,  or 
Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  match  Federal 
funds  made  available  for  use  by  such  schools, 
the  Secretary  shall  disburse  the  funds  di- 
rectly to  such  schools  within  the  State  for 
the  same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  sama 
conditions  as  are  authorized  or  required  with 
respect  to  the  disbursements  to  schools  with- 
in the  State  by  the  State  educational  agency, 
including  the  requirement  that  any  such 
payment  or  payments  shall  be  matched,  in 
the  proportion  specified  in  section  7  for  such 
State,  by  funds  from  sources  within  the 
State  expended  by  such  schooKs  within  th« 
State  participating  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram under  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  not 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  funds  constitut- 
ing the  matching  funds  under  the  terms  of 
section  7.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)  "Not  later  than  January  1 
of  each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Each  year  by  not  later  than 
a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  By  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)  the  word  "fiscal"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "school". 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  12(d)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6),  respectively. 

<b)  Section  12(d)(1)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  American  Samoa"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(c)  Section  12(d)(6)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(6)  "Schoor  means  (A)  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade  or 
under,  (B)  any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit 
private  residential  child  care  institution  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  orphanages  and 
homes  for  the  mentally  retarded),  and  (C) 
with  respect  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  nonprofit  child  care  centers  certified 
as  such  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For 
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purposes  ot  cl&uses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "nonprofit',  when  applied  to 
any  such  private  school  or  Institution,  means 
any  such  school  or  Institution  which  Is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  601(c)  (3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.". 

(d)  Section  12  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (e) : 

"(e)  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
Income  or  resources  for  any  purposes  under 
any  Federal  or  State  laws,  Including  laws 
relating  to  taxation  and  welfare  and  public 
assistance  programs.". 

coMMOorrr  DisTRmtmoN  fsogham 

Sec.  10.  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately after  the  section  designation,  by 
strildng  out  "June  30,  1976"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1977",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Among  the  products  to  be  Included  in 
the  food  donations  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram shall  be  such  cereal  and  shortening  and 
oil  products  as  were  provided  In  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  Such  products  shall  be  provided 
to  the  school  lunch  program  in  the  same  or 
greater  quantities  as  were  provided  In  the 
fiscal  year  1974  and  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  commodity  donations,  or  cash  In 
lieu  thereof,  as  provided  for  in  section  6  of 
this  Act.". 

FEDERAL  EZFENSITUBXB 

Sec.  11.  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  making  pur- 
chases of  such  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  foods,  the  Secretary  shall  not  issue 
specifications  which  restrict  participation  of 
local  producers  unless  such  specifications  will 
result  in  significant  advantages  to  the  food 
service  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.". 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(e)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  assistance 
provided  under  this  subsection  (e)  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  donated  foods  for  the  school 
lunch  program.". 

ELECTION  TO  BECErVE  CASH  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  12.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f ollowlne  new  section : 

"Sec.  16.  fa)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  where  a  State  phased  out 
its  commodity  distribution  facilities  prior  to 
June  30.  1974.  such  State  mav.  for  purposes 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  elect  to  re- 
ceive cash  payments  in  lieu  of  donated  foods. 
Where  such  an  election  is  made,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  cash  payments  to  such  State 
in  an  amount  equivalent  In  value  to  the 
donated  foods  that  the  State  would  other- 
wise have  received  If  it  had  retained  its  com- 
modity distribution  facilities.  The  amount 
of  cash  payments  in  the  case  of  lunches  shall 
be  governed  by  section  6(e)   of  this  Act. 

"(b)  When  such  payments  are  made,  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  promptly  and 
equitably  disburse  any  cash  it  receives  In 
lieu  of  commodities  to  eligible  schools  and 
Institutions,  and  such  disbursements  shall 
be  used  by  such  schools  and  Institutions  to 
purchase  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods  for  their  food  serv- 
ice programs." 

STriittER    FOOD    PROGRAM 

Sec.  13.  Effective  October  1,  1975,  section 
13  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  (1 )  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  reces- 
sary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976, 


for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977.  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
assist  States  through  grants-in-aid  and  oth- 
er means,  to  initiate,  maintain,  and  e.xpand 
nonprofit  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren In  service  institutions.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'service  institutions' 
means  nonresidential  public  or  private,  non- 
profit institutions,  and  residential  public  or 
private  nonprofit  summer  camps  that  de- 
velop sp>ecial  summer  programs  providing 
food  service  similar  to  that  available  to  chil- 
dren under  the  school  lunch  program  under 
this  Act  or  the  school  breakfast  program 
under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  during 
the  school  year.  To  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  special  summer  programs  shall 
utilize  the  existing  food  service  facilities  of 
public  and  nonprofit  private  schools.  Any 
eligible  service  institution  shall  receive  the 
summer  food  program  upon  its  request. 

"(2)  Service  institutions  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  program  authorized  under 
this  section  shall  be  limited  to  those  which 
conduct  a  regularly  scheduled  program  for 
children  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist,  for  any  period  during  the 
months  of  May  through  September  at  site 
locations  where  organized  recreation  activi- 
ties or  food  services  are  provided  for  children 
in  attendance. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'poor 
'economic  conditions'  shall  mean  an  area  in 
which  at  least  33 Vs  per  centum  of  the  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price 
school  meals  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  as  shown 
by  Information  provided  from  model  city 
target  areas,  departments  of  welfare,  zoning 
commissions,  census  tracts,  by  the  number 
of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  or  break- 
fasts served  to  children  attending  schools 
located  In  the  area  of  summer  food  sites, 
or  from  other  applicable  sources.  'State'  shall 
mean  any  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  Disbursement  to  service  Institutions 
shall  equal  the  full  cost  of  food  service  op- 
erations, except  that  such  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  such  Institution  shall  not  exceed 
(1)  75.5  cents  for  all  cost  excepting  admin- 
istrative costs  for  each  lunch  and  supper 
served,  (2)  6  cents  for  administrative  costs 
for  each  lunch  and  supper  served,  (3)  42 
cents  for  all  costs  except  administrative  costs 
for  each  breakfast  .served.  (4)  3  cents  for 
administrative  costs  for  each  breakfast 
served,  (5)  19.75  cents  for  all  costs  except 
administrative  costs  for  each  meal  supple- 
ment served,  and  (6)  1.5  cents  for  adminis- 
trative costs  for  each  meal  supplement 
served:  Provided,  That  the  above  amounts 
shall  be  adjusted  each  March  1  to  the  near- 
est one-fourth  cent  in  accordance  with 
changes  for  the  year  ending  January  31  in 
the  series  for  food  away  from  home  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  initial  such  adjustment  shall 
reflect  the  change  in  the  series  for  food  away 
from  home  during  the  period  January  31. 
1975,  to  January  31,  1976.  The  cost  of  food 
service  operations  shall  include  the  cost  of 
obtaining,  preparing,  and  serving  food  and 
related  administrative  costs.  No  service  in- 
stitution shall  be  prohibited  from  serving 
breakfasts,  suppers,  and  meal  supplements  as 
well  as  lunches  unless  the  service  period  of 
different  meals  coincides  or  overlaps. 

"(c)  Disbursements  shall  be  made  to  serv- 
ilce  institutions  only  for  meals  served  during 
the  months  of  May  through  September,  ex- 
cept that  the  foregoing  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  institutions  which  develop  food 
service  programs  for  children  on  school  vaca- 
tion at  any  time  under  a  continuous  school 


calendar  or  prevent  such  Institutions,  if 
otherwise  eligible,  from  participating  in  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section. 

"(d)  No  later  than  June  1,  July  1,  and 
August  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
forward  to  each  State  an  advance  payment 
for  meals  to  be  served  In  that  month  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  which  amount  shall 
be  no  less  than  (1)  the  total  payment  made 
to  such  State  for  meals  served  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  for  the  same  calendar  month 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year  or  (2)  65  per 
centum  of  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  approved  applications, 
to  be  needed  to  reimburse  service  institu- 
tions for  meals  to  be  served  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  in  that  month,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  The  Secretary  shall  forward  any  re- 
maining payment  due  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  no  later  than  60  days  following 
receipt  of  valid  claims.  Any  funds  advanced 
to  a  State  for  which  valid  claims  have  not 
been  established  within  180  days  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  next  appropriate  monthly 
advance  payment  unless  the  claimant  re- 
quests a  hearing  with  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  180th  day.  Institutions  operating  pro- 
grams during  nonsummcr  vacations  during 
a  continuous  school  year  calendar  shall  re- 
ceive advance  payments  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  each  month  Involved. 

"(e)  Service  institutions  to  which  funds 
are  disbursed  under  this  section  shall  serve 
meals  consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods 
and  meeting  minimum  nutritional  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  tested  nutritional  research.  Such  meals 
shall  be  served  without  cost  to  children  at- 
tending service  institutions  approved  for 
operation  under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed 
regulations  relating  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  summer  food  program  by  January  1 
of  each  fiscal  year,  and  shall  publish  final 
regulations,  guidelines,  applications,  and 
handbooks  by  March  1  of  each  fiscal  year. 
In  order  to  improve  program  nlanning,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  that  serv- 
ice institutions  receive  as  startup  costs  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  funds 
provided  such  service  Institutions  for  meals 
served  pursuant  to  this  section  during  the 
preceding  summer.  Any  such  startup  costs 
shall  be  subtracted  from  payments  subse- 
quently made  to  service  institutions  for 
meals  served  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(g)  Each  participating  service  institution 
shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  utilize  in  its 
program  foods  designated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary  as  being  in  abundance, 
either  nationally  or  In  the  Institution  area, 
or  foods  donated  by  the  Secretary.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section,  foods  available  under  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1431),  or  purchased  under  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c), 
or  section  709  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1446a-l),  shall  be  do- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  service  Institutions 
In  accordance  with  the  needs  as  determined 
by  authorities  of  these  Institutions  for  uti- 
lization in  their  feeding  programs. 

"(h)  If  In  any  State  the  State  educational 
agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  or  is  other- 
wise unable  to  disburse  the  funds  paid  to  it 
under  this  section  to  any  service  Institution 
In  the  State,  the  Secretary  shall  disburse  the 
funds  directly  to  service  institutions  In  the 
State  for  the  same  purpose  and  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  are  required  of  a  State 
educational  agency  disbursing  funds  made 
available  under  this  section. 

"(1)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  food 
programs  for  children  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished as  a  resxUt  of  funds  received  imder  this 
section. 

"(J)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necesswy 
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for  the  Secretary's  administrative  expenses 
under  this  section. 

•'(k)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
for  administrative  costs  Incurred  pursuant 
to  this  section  an  amount  equal  to  2  per 
centum  of  the  fimds  distributed  to  that  State 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) :  Provided,  That 
no  State  shall  receive  less  than  $10,000  each 
fiscal  year  for  Its  administrative  costs  unless 
the  funds  distributed  to  that  State  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  total  less  than  $50,- 
000  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  precluding  a  service  Institution 
from  contracting  on  a  competitive  basis  for 
the  furnishing  of  meals  or  administration  of 
the  program,  or  both.". 

SPECIAL    supplemental   FOOD    PROGRAM 

Sec.  14.  Effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  revised  to  read 

as  follows : 

"SPECIAL   supplemental   FOOD    PROGRAM 

"Sec  17.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  pregnant  women,  In- 
fants, and  young  children  are  at  special  risk 
in  respect  to  their  physical  and  mental 
health  by  reason  of  poor  or  Inadequate  nu- 
trition or  health  care,  or  both.  It  Is.  there- 
fore, the  purpose  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section  to  provide  supplemental  nu- 
trltioiis  food  as  an  adjunct  to  good  health 
care  during  such  critical  times  of  growth 
and  development  In  order  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  health  problems. 

"(b)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  the  period  July  1,  1976.  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
cash  grants  to  the  health  department  or 
comparable  agency  of  each  State.  Indian 
tribe,  band  or  group  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  or  the  Indian 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  to  local  health  or  welfare 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  of  such 
State:  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  or  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  serving  local 
health  or  welfare  needs  to  enable  such  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams under  which  supplemental  foods  will 
be  made  available  to  pregnant  or  lactatlng 
women  and  to  Infants  determined  by  com- 
petent professionals  to  be  nutritional  risks 
because  of  inadequate  nutrition  and  inade- 
quate income,  in  order  to  improve  their 
health  status.  The  program  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  carried  out  supple- 
mentary to  the  food  stamp  and  food  distribu- 
tion program  and  operate  side  by  side  with 
existing  supplemental  food  programs. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  such  program 
during  each  fiscal  year,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  ot  $250,000,000,  but 
in  the  event  that  such  sum  has  not  been 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  by  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  $250,000,000,  or,  if  any  amount  has  bsen 
appropriated  for  such  program,  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  the  amount  directly 
appropriated  for  such  purpo.se  and  $250,000.- 
000.  out  of  funds  appropriated  by  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c) . 
Any  funds  expended  from  such  section  32  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  reimbursed  out  of  any  supplemental  ap- 
propriation hereafter  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section, and  such  reimbursements  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  such  section  32.  to  be  available  for  the 
purpose. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  program  Is  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion through  any  State  or  local  or  nonprofit 
agency,  he  is  authorized  to  pay  administra- 
tive costs  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
program  fimds  provided  to  each  State  under 


the  authority  of  this  section.  Each  health 
department  or  comparable  agency  of  each 
State.  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  or  the 
Indian  Health  Serevlce  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  receiving 
funds  from  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall,  by  January  1  of  each  year  (by  October 
1  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1976) .  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt 
of  funds  under  this  section,  submit  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  administrative 
funds  shall  be  spent,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  nutrition  education  services  will  be 
provided.  The  Secretary  shall  take  affirmative 
action  to  Insure  that  programs  begin  in  areas 
most  in  need  of  special  supplemental  food. 
Notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  during  the  first 
3  months  of  any  program,  or  untU  the  pro- 
gram reaches  its  projected  caseload  level, 
whichever  comes  first,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
those  administrative  costs  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  program  successfully. 

"(e)  The  eligibility  of  persons  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  provided  for  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  competent 
professional  authority.  Participants  shall  be 
residents  of  areas  or  members  of  populations 
served  by  clinics  or  other  health  facilities 
determined  to  have  significant  numbers  of 
Infants  and  pregnant  and  lactatlng  women 
at  nutritional  risk. 

"(f)    State   or   local    agencies    or    groups 
carrying  out  any  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  maintain  adequate  medical  rec- 
ords on  the  participants  assisted  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  determine  and  evaluate  the 
benefits  of  the   nutritional  assistance  pro- 
vided under  his  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
convene  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Division  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial   Public   Health   Nutrition   Direc- 
tors, the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
the  National  Academy  of  Science — National 
Research  Council,  the  American  Dietetic  As- 
sociation, the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  oth- 
ers as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  The 
committee  shall  study  the  methods  available 
to  evaluate  successfully  and  economically,  in 
part  or  In  total,  the  health  benefits  of  the 
special    supplemental    food    program.    The 
committee's  study  shall  consider  the  useful- 
ness of  the  medical  data  collected  and  the 
methodology  used  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  March  30,  1975.  The 
study  shall  also  Include  the  applicability  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  special  supplemental 
food  program   of  other   Federal   and   State 
health,   welfare,    and    nutrition    assessment 
and    surveillance    projects    currently    being 
conducted.  The  purpose  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  to  determine  and  recommend 
in  detail  how,  using  accepted  scientific  meth- 
ods, the  health  benefits  of  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program  may  best  be  eval- 
uated and  assessed.  The  advisory  committee 
shall  report  its  study  to  the  Secretary  no 
later  than  December  1,  1975.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions based  on  such   study  no  later  than 
March  1, 1976. 
"(g)   As  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)  'Pregnant  and  lactatlng  women'  when 
used  in  connection  with  the  term  'at  nu- 
tritional   risk*   includes    women   from   low- 
income   populations   who   demonstrate   one 
or    more   of   the    following   characteristics: 
known  inadequate  nutritional  patterns,  un- 
acceptably  high  incidence  of  anemia,  high 
prematurity   rates,   or   inadequate   patterns 
of  growth   (underweight,  obesity,  or  stunt- 
ing) .  Such  term  (when  used  in  connection 
with  the  term  'at  nutritional  risk")  also  In- 
cludes low-Income  Individuals  who  have  a 
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history  of  high-risk  pregnancy  as  evidenced 
by  abortion,  premature  birth,  or  severe 
anemia. 

"(2)  Infants'  when  used  in  connection 
with  the  term  'at  nutritional  risk'  means 
children  under  4  years  of  age  who  are  in  low- 
Income  populations  which  have  shown  a  de- 
ficient pattern  of  growth,  by  minimally  ac- 
ceptable standards,  as  reflected  by  an  excess 
number  of  children  in  the  lower  percentiles 
of  height  and  weight.  Such  term,  when  used 
In  connection  with  'a  nutritional  risk',  may 
also  include  children  under  4  years  of  age 
who  (A)  are  In  the  parameter  of  nutritional 
anemia,  or  (B)  are  from  low-income  popu- 
lations where  nutritional  studies  have  shown 
Inadequate  Infant  diets. 

"(3)  "Supplemental  foods'  shall  mean  those 
foods  containing  nutrients  known  to  be  lack- 
ing In  the  diets  of  populations  at  nutritional 
risks  and.  In  particular,  those  foods  and  food 
products  containing  high-quality  protein. 
Iron,  calcium,  vitamin  A,  and  vitamin  C. 
Such  term  may  also  Include  (at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary)  any  commercially 
formulated  preparation  specifically  designed 
for  women  or  infants.  The  contents  of  the 
food  package  shall  be  made  available  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  provide  fiexlbility,  taking 
Into  account  medical  and  nutritional  objec- 
tives and  cultural  eating  patterns. 

"(4)  'Competent  professional  authority' 
includes  physicians,  nutritionists,  registered 
nurses,  dietitians,  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  officials,  or  persons  designated 
by  physicians  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  officials  as  being  competent 
professionally  to  evaluate  nutritional  risk. 

"(5)  'Administrative  costs'  include  costs 
for  referral,  operation,  monitoring,  nutrition 
education,  general  administration,  startup, 
clinic,  and  administration  of  the  State  office. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
council  to  be  known  as  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Maternal.  Infant,  and  Fetal 
Nutrition  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council')  which  shall  be 
composed  of  15  memtsers  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  One  member  shall  be  a  State 
director  of  the  special  supplemental  food 
program,  1  member  shall  be  a  State  fiscal 
director  for  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  (or  the  equivalent  thereof),  1  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  State  health  officer  (or  equiv- 
alent thereof),  1  member  shall  be  a  project 
director  of  a  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram in  an  urban  area,  1  member  shall  be  a 
project  director  of  a  special  supplemental 
food  program  In  a  rural  area.  1  member 
shall  be  a  State  public  health  nutrition  di- 
rector (or  equivalent  thereof).  2  members 
shall  be  parent  recipients  of  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program,  1  member  shall  be 
a  p>ediatrlclan,  1  member  shall  be  an  ob- 
stetrician, 1  member  shall  be  a  person  In- 
volved at  the  retail  sales  level  of  food  In  the 
special  supplemental  food  program.  2  mem- 
bers shall  be  officers  or  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
specially  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Council 
because  of  their  education,  training,  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge  in  matters  relating 
to  maternal,  Infant,  and  fetal  nutrition,  and 

2  members  shall  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  specially 
qualified  because  of  their  education,  train- 
ing, experience,  and  knowledge  In  matters 
relating  to  maternal.  Infant,  and  fetal  nutri- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  11  members  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed from  outside  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 

3  years,  except  that  the  9  members  first 
appointed  to  the  Council  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows:  Three  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  3  years.  3  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  2  years,  and 
3  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
1  year.  Thereafter  all  appointments  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  3  years,  except  that  a  person 
appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  shall 
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serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Members  appointed  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(4)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  but  shall  meet  at  least  once 
•  year. 

"(5)  Eight  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  and  a  vacancy  on  the  Council  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

"(6)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  and  any  related  Act  under  which 
diet  supplementation  Is  provided  to  women, 
Infants,  and  children,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining how  such  programs  may  be  Im- 
proved. The  Council  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  annually  a 
written  report  of  the  results  of  Its  study 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
administrative  and  legislative  changes  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Coun- 
cil with  such  technical  and  other  assistance. 
Including  secretarial  and  clerical  assistance, 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

"(8)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
without  compensation  but  shall  receive  re- 
imbursement for  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Council." 

AMENDMENTS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  FUERTO  RICO.  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 
AMERICAN  SAMOA,  AND  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY 
OP    THE    PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

(1)  By  inserting  immediately  after 
"Guam,"  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  in  no  event 
BhaU  the  minimum  rate  of  reimbursement 
exceed  the  cost  to  the  school  or  institu- 
tion of  milk  served  to  children.". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  (1)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
American  Samoa."  in  both  places  where  such 
term  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,". 

(c)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
American  Samoa"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

CHILO    CARE    FOOD    PROGRAM 

Sec.  18.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"CHILD    CARE    FOOD    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  17.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  author- 
ted  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program 
to  assist  States  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means  to  Initiate,  maintain,  or  expand 
nonprofit  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren in  institutions  providing  child  care. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
Institution'  means  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  where  children  are 
not  maintained  in  permanent  residence  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  day  care  cen- 
ters, settlement  houses,  recreation  centers, 
family  day  care  programs.  Head  Start  centers, 
Homestart  programs,  and  institutions  pro- 
viding  day   care   services   for   handicapped 


children.  No  institution  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  program  unless  it  has 
either  local.  State,  or  Federal  licensing  or 
approval  as  a  child  care  institution,  or  can 
satisfy  the  Secretary  that  its  standards  are 
no  less  comprehensive  than  the  Federal 
interagency  day  care  requirements  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  OfQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  September  23,  1968.  An  Institution  may 
be  approved  for  funding  under  this  section 
only  if,  under  conditions  established  by  the 
Secretary,  such  institution  is  moving  toward 
compliance  with  the  requirements  for  tax  ex- 
empt status  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  is  cur- 
rently operating  a  federally  funded  program 
requiring  nonprofit  status.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  team  'State'  means  any  of 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Any 
eligible  institution  shall  receive  the  child 
care  food  program  upon  its  request. 

"(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  child  care  food  payments 
no  less  frequently  than  on  a  monthly  basis 
to    each    State    educational    agency    in    an 
amount  no  less  than  the  sum  of  the  products 
obtained  by  multiplying  (A)  the  number  of 
breakfasts   served   in   child   care   food   pro- 
grams within  that  State  by  the  national  av- 
erage payment  rate  for  breakfasts  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of   1936, 
(B)    the    number    of   breakfasts    served    in 
child  care  food  programs  within  that  State 
to   children    from    families    whose    Incomes 
meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  free  school 
meals  by  the  national  average  payment  rate 
for  free  breakfasts  under  section  4  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  (C)  the  number 
of  breakfasts  served  in  child  care  food  pro- 
grams within  that  State  to  children  from 
families  whose  incomes  meet  the  eligibility 
criteria  for  reduced  price  school  meals  by  the 
national  average  payment  rate  for  reduced 
price  school  breakfasts  under  section  4  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  (D)   the  num- 
ber of  lunches  and  suppers  served  in  child 
care  food  programs  within  that  State  by  the 
national  average  payment  rate  for  lunches 
under  section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  (E)  the  number  of  lunches  and  suppers 
served  in  child  care  food  programs  within 
that  State  to  children  from  families  whose 
Incomes  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  free 
school  meals  by  the  national  average  pay- 
ment rate  for  free  school  lunches  under  sec- 
tion 11   of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
(P)    the    number   of   limches   and    suppers 
served  in  child  care  food  programs  in  that 
State  to  children  whose  families  meet  the 
eligibility  criteria  for  reduced  price  school 
meals  by  the  national  average  payment  fac- 
tor for  reduced  price  lunches  under  section 
1 1  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  { G )  the 
number  of  snacks  served  In  child  care  food 
programs  in  that  State  by  5  cents,  (H)  the 
number  of  snacks  served  in  child  care  food 
programs  in  that  State  to  children  from  fam- 
ilies who.se  incomes  meet  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  free  school  meals  by  16  cents,  and 
(I)  the  number  of  snacks  served  In  child  care 
food  programs  in  that  State  to  children  from 
families  whose  Incomes  meet  the  eligibility 
criteria  for  reduced  price  school  meals  by  10 
cents.    The   rates    established   pursuant    to 
clauses  (G),  (H),  and  (I)  shall  be  adjusted 
semi-annually  to  the  nearest  one-fourth  cent 
by  the  Secretary  to  reflect  the  changes  In  the 
series  for  food  away  from  home  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. The  initial  such  adjustment  shall  be- 
come effective  January  1,  1976,  and  shall  re- 
fiect  changes   In   the  series   for  food   away 
from  home  during  the  period  June  through 
November   1975.   Reimbursement  for  meals 


provided  vmder  this  section  shall  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  collection  of  moneys  from 
participating  children. 

"(c)  Meals  served  by  institutions  partic- 
ipating in  the  program  under  this  section 
shall  consist  of  a  combination  of  foods  ana 
shall  meet  minimum  nutritional  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  tested  nutritional  research.  Such 
meals  shall  be  served  free  to  needy  children. 
No  physical  segregation  or  other  discrimina- 
tion against  any  child  shall  be  made  because 
of  his  inability  to  pay,  nor  shall  there  be 
any  overt  identification  of  any  such  child  by 
special  tokens  or  tickets,  announced  or  pub- 
lished lists  of  names,  or  other  means.  No  in- 
stitution shall  be  prohibited  from  serving  a 
breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and  snack  to  each 
eligible  child  each  day. 

"(d)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  edu- 
catlonal  agency  to  Institutions  approved  for 
participation  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
to  reimburse  such  institutions  for  their  costs 
in  connection  with  food  service  operations, 
including  labor  and  administrative  expenses. 
All  valid  claims  from  such  Institutions  shall 
be  paid  within  30  days. 

"(e)  Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section,  foods  avail- 
able under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  or  purchased  un- 
der section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(7  U.S.C.  612c),  or  section  709  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1446a- 
1) ,  shall  be  donated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  Institutions  participating  in  the 
child  care  food  program  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  as  determined  by  authorities  of 
these  Institutions  for  utUizatlon  in  their 
feeding  programs.  The  amount  of  such  com- 
modities donated  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be,  at  a  minimum,  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  of  lunches 
served  in  participating  institutions  during 
that  fiscal  year  by  the  rate  for  commodities 
and  cash  in  lieu  thereof  established  for  that 
fiscal  year  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  6(e)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

"(f)  If  m  any  State  the  State  educational 
agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  or  is  other- 
wise unable  to  disburse  the  funds  paid  to  it 
under  this  section  to  any  institution  in  the 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  disburse  the  funds 
so  withheld  directly  to  service  institutions 
in  the  State  for  the  same  purpose  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  as  are  required 
of  a  State  educational  agency  disbursing 
fimds  made  available  under  this  section. 

"(g)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  food 
programs  for  children  shall  not  be  di- 
minl.shed  as  a  result  of  funds  received  under 
this  section. 

"(h)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  such  sxmis 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary's  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  this  section. 

"(1)  States,  State  educational  agencies,  and 
Institutions  participating  In  programs  under 
this  section  shall  keep  such  accounts  and 
records  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  compliance  with  this  section  and  ths 
regulations  hereunder.  Such  accoimts  and 
records  shall  at  all  times  be  available  for 
Inspection  and  audit  by  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  and  shall  be  preserved  for  such 
period  of  time,  not  in  excess  of  5  years,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary. 

"(j)  (1)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  In  this  section,  $3,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  providing,  during  each  such  fiscal  year, 
nonfood  assistance  for  the  child  care  food 
program.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion 
among  the  States  during  each  fiscal  year  the 
aforesaid  sum  of  $3,000,000:  Provided,  That 
such  an  apportionment  shall  be  made  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ratio  among  the  States  of 
the  number  of  children  below  age  6  who 
are  members  of  households  which  have  an 
annual  income  not  above  125  per  centum  of 
the  applicable  family-size  income  level  set 
forth  in  the  income  poverty  guideline  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  imder  section  9(b) 
of  this  Act. 

"(2)  If  any  State  cannot  utilize  all  of 
the  fimds  apportioned  to  It  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  further  apportionments  to  the  re- 
maining States.  Payments  to  any  State  of 
funds  apportioned  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
made  upon  condition  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  equipment  financed 
under  this  section  shall  be  borne  by  funds 
from  sources  within  the  State,  except  that 
such  condition  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  funds  used  under  this  section  to  assist 
institutions  determined  by  the  State  to  be 
especially  needy. 

"(k)  The  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  Is- 
sued and  become  effective  not  later  than  90 
days  after  enactment.  During  the  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  a 
food  service  program  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  and  limi- 
tations as  the  special  food  service  program 
for  children  was  conducted  under  section  13 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  4(f)  of  the  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nonprofit  private  schools"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "schools  (as  defined  In  section  15(c)  of 
this  Act  which  are  private  and  nonprofit  as 
defined  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  15(c) 
of  this  Act) ". 

(b)  Section  15  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (c),  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (d) 
and  (e)  as  (c)  and  (d),  respectively,  and 
by  amending  paragraph  (c)  (as  redesignated 
by  this  subsection)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  'School'  means  (A)  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  school  of  high  school  grade 
or  under,  Including  kindergarten  and  pre- 
school programs  operated  by  such  school, 
(B)  any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit  private 
residential  child  care  Institution  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  orphanages  and  homes 
for  the  mentally  retarded),  and  (C)  with 
respect  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  nonprofit  child  care  centers  certified  as 
such  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For 
purposes  of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'nonprofit',  when  applied  to 
any  such  private  school  or  Institution,  means 
any  such  school  or  Institution  which  Is  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

NONFOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  18.  Section  5  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

(a)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)  to  a  comma  and  addmg  the 
following:  "except  that  such  conditions 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  used 
under  this  section  to  assist  schools  If  such 
schools  are  especially  needed,  as  determined 
by  the  State.". 

(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  by  changing  subsec- 
tion (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  33  Va  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  be  reserved  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  assist  schools  without  a  food  service 
program  and  schools  without  the  facilities 


to  prepare  or  receive  hot  meals.  For  the  fiscal 
year   ending   June   30,    1976,   the   Secretary 
shall  apportion  the  funds  so  reserved  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  children  in  each  State  enrolled 
in  schools  without  a  food  service  program 
to  the  number  of  children  in  all  States  en- 
rolled in  schools  without  a  food  service  pro- 
gram. After  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  the  funds 
so  reserved  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  In 
each   State   enrolled   in   schools   without   a 
food  service  program  and  In  schools  without 
the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive  hot  meals 
to  the  number  of  children  in  all  States  en- 
rolled   In    schools    without    a   food    service 
program  and  in  schools  without  the  facili- 
ties to  prepare  or  receive  hot  meals.  In  those 
States  In  which   the  Secretary  administers 
the  nonfood  assistance  program  lu  nonprofit 
private  schools,  the  Secretary  shall,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  withhold 
from    the   funds   apportioned   to   any   such 
State  under  this  subsection  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the 
number  of  children  enrolled   In   nonprofit 
private  schools  without  a  food  service  pro- 
gram In  such  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  In  all  schools  without 
a  food   service  program   in   such   State.   In 
those  States  in  which  the  Secretary  admin- 
isters   the   nonfood    assistance   program    In 
nonprofit  private  schools,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
withhold  from  the  funds  apportioned  to  any 
such  State  imder  this  subsection  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  funds 
as  the  number  of  chUdren  enrolled  In  non- 
profit private  schools  without  a  food  service 
program  or  without  the  facilities  to  prepare 
or  receive  hot  meals  in  such  State  bears  to 
the   total   number   of  children   enrolled   in 
all  schools  without  a  food  service  program 
or  without  the  facilities  to  prepare  or  re- 
ceive hot  meals  in  such  State.  The  funds 
so  reserved,  apportioned,  and  withheld  shall 
be   used   by   State  educational   agencies,  or 
the  Secretary  in  the  case  of  nonprofit  private 
schools,   only    to   assist  schools   without    a 
food  service  program  and   schools   without 
the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive  hot  meals. 
If  any  State  cannot  so  utilize  all  the  funds 
apportioned   to  It  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,   the   Secretary   sheill   make 
further    apportionments    to   the   remaining 
States  for  use  only  In  assisting  schools  with- 
out a  food  service  program  and  schools  with- 
out the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive  hot 
meals:  Provided,  That  if  after  such  further 
apportionments   any  funds  reserved  under 
this  subsection  remain  unused,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Immediately  apportion  such  funds 
among   the  States  in   accordance  with   the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
to  assist  schools  with  a  food  service  program 
and  with  the  facilities  to  prepare  or  receive 
hot  meals.  Payment  to  any  State  of  the  funds 
provided  to  it  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  upon  the  condition 
that  at  least  one-fovirth  of  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  financed  shall  be  borne  by  funds 
from  sourcetj  withia  the  State,  except  that 
such  condition  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  funds  used  under  this  subsection  to  as- 
sist schools  which  are  especially  needy,  as 
determined  by  the  State.". 

EXPANSION    OF    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  19.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  section: 

"EXPANSION    OF    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  18.  As  a  national  nutrition  and 
health  policy.  It  Is  the  p\irpose  and  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  the  summer  food  service 
program  and  the  child  care  food  program 
be  made  available  in  all  service  institutions 
where  it  Is  needed  to  provide  adequate  nu- 
trition for  children  In  attendance.  The  Sec- 


retary is  hereby  directed,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  educational  and  child-care  agen- 
cies, to  carry  out  a  program  of  Information 
In  furtherance  of  this  policy.  Within  8 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  committees 
of  Jurisdiction  In  the  Congress  his  plans  and 
those  of  the  cooperating  state  agencies  to 
bring  about  the  needed  expansion  In  the 
summer  food  service  program  and  the  child 
care  food  program.". 

NUTRITION    STUDY 

Sec.  20.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"NUTRITION     PROGRAM    STAFF     STUDY 

"Sec  19.  The  Secretary  ia  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  study  to  determme  how  States 
are  utilizing  Federal  funds  provided  to  them 
for  the  administration  of  the  child  nutrition 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  funds  needed  by  the  States 
for  administrative  purposes.  The  study  shall 
report  on  the  current  size  and  structure  of 
State  staffs.  Job  descriptions  and  classifica- 
tions, training  provided  to  such  staff,  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  on  staffs,  and  the 
allocation  of  staff  time,  training  time,  and 
Federal  administrative  dollars  spent  among 
each  of  the  various  child  nutrition  programs. 
The  study  shall  assess  State  needs  for  addi- 
tional staff  positions,  training,  and  funds, 
for  each  of  the  above  areas,  includmg  addi- 
tional State  needs  to  Implement  adequately 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  The  study  shaU  also 
determine  State  staffing  needs  and  training 
program  support  required  to  conduct  effec- 
tive outreach  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
maximum  number  of  eligible  children  in  the 
summer  food  service  program  and  the  child 
care  food  program.  As  part  of  this  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  also  examine  the  degree  and 
cause  of  plate  waste  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  examine  possible 
relationships  between  plate  waste  and  (1) 
lack  of  adequate  menu  development,  (2)  the 
service  of  competitive  foods,  and  (3)  the 
nature  of  the  type  A  lunch  pattern.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  review  the  study  design  with  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  prior 
to  Its  Implementation,  and  shall  report  his 
findings  together  with  any  recommendations 
he  may  have  with  respect  to  additional  legis- 
lation, to  the  Congress  no  later  than  March  1, 
1976.". 

special  appropriation 

Sec.  21.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"appropriations  for  the  trust  territort  or 

THE     pacific    islands 

"Sec  20.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  (a)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  vears 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  October  1,  1978, 
the  sum  of  $500,000  and  (b)  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  the 
sum  of  $125,000,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
assist  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands to  carry  out  various  developmental  and 
experimental  projects  relating  to  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  (1)  establish  or  Improve 
the  organizational,  administrative,  and  op- 
erational structures  and  systems  at  the  State 
and  local  school  levels;  (2)  develop  and  con- 
duct necessary  training  programs  for  school 
food  service  personnel;  (3)  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  children's  food  and  dietary 
habits  upon  which  special  meal  and  nutri- 
tional requirements  can  be  developed;  and 
(4)  establish  and  maintain  viable  school  food 
services  which  are  fully  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  children,  and  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  range  of  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams available  to  the  other  States,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cill  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  we  will  get  to  the  New 
Hampshire  matter  tomorrow  around  12 
o'clock.  Committees  ought  to  be  on  no- 
tice that  imtil  around  that  time,  any- 
way, they  will  be  eligible  to  meet  with- 
out permission  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClure).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 


S.  1256  PLACED  UNDER  "SUBJECTS 
ON  THE  TABLE" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  163,  S.  1256,  a  blU  to  extend 
for  1  additional  year  entitlements  for 
part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  be  placed  under  the  heading 
"Subjects  on  the  Table." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4222)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special 
food  service  for  children  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses related  to  strengthening  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs. 


imous  consent  that  the  following  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
and  Forestry  be  permitted  to  be  present 
on  the  floor  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
4222,  including  all  roUcall  votes  thereon: 

Michael  R.  McLeod,  Carl  P.  Rose,  For- 
est W.  Reece,  James  E.  Thornton,  Wil- 
liam A.  Taggart,  James  C.  Webster,  and 
Kim  Wells  of  the  Senate  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  How- 
ard Sagamore  of  my  staff  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  school  lunch  program 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NATIONAL    SCHOOL    LUNCH    ACT    AND    CHILD 
NTJTRmON   ACT   AMENDMENTS   OF    197S 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  legal 
authorities  for  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, the  special  year-round  and  sum- 
mer food  programs  for  children,  and  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women.  Infants  and  children — WIC — all 
expire  this  year.  The  authority  to  pur- 
chase nonsurplus  commodities  to  main- 
tain donations  for  food  assistance  pro- 
grams also  expires  this  year.  All  of  these 
programs  were  originally  scheduled  to 
expire  on  June  30.  1975.  However,  the 
President  has  approved  emergency  bills 
extending  the  special  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  and  the  WIC  pro- 
gram through  September  30,  1975.  The 
school  breakfast  program  has  also  been 
extended. 

H.R.  4222,  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Is  designed  to  extend  the  programs  which 
would  otherwise  expire  and  make 
changes  to  strengthen  and  improve  all 
the  child  nutrition  programs.  The  bill, 
as  amended  by  the  committee,  would — 

First.  Extend  through  September  30, 
1977,  the  school  breakfast  program. 

Second.  Extend  through  September  30, 
1977,  the  Secretary's  authority  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  commodities  for  dona- 
tion to  the  child  nutrition  programs 
when  acquisitions  under  other  agricul- 
tural authorities  are  not  available. 

States  which  phased  out  their  com- 
modity distribution  facilities  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  could  elect  to  receive  cash 
in  lieu  of  donated  foods. 

Third.  Revise  the  special  food  service 
program  for  children  to  extend  the  siun- 
mer  food  program  through  September  30. 
1977. 

Fourth.  Revise  the  year-round  phase 
of  the  special  food  service  program  into 
a  new  child  care  food  program  to  be 
eflfective  through  September  30,  1977. 
Payments  for  breakfasts,  lunches,  and 
suppers  under  this  program  would  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  fixed 
reimbursement  rates  applicable  to  break- 
fasts and  lunches  served  under  the  school 
breakfast  and  school  lunch  programs.  A 
$3  million  annual  authorization  also  is 
provided  for  food  service  equipment  as- 
sistance under  the  new  child  care  food 
program. 

Fifth.  Extend  through  September  30, 
1977,  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children — 
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WIC — and  increase  the  annual  expendi- 
ture authorization  level  for  the  program 
to  $250  million,  including  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 32  funding. 

Sixth.  Expand  the  definition  of 
"school"  under  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  school  breakfast  program  to  In- 
clude any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit 
private  residential  child  care  institu- 
tion, including,  but  not  limited  to,  or- 
phanages  and  homes  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Seventh.  Amend — ^beginning  July  1, 
1976 — the  provision  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  issues  revised 
income  poverty  guidelines  for  use  in  the 
child  nutrition  programs.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  guidelines  would  be 
based  on  more  current  data. 

Eighth.  Extend  through  September  30, 
1977,  the  requirement  that  a  percentage 
of  school  food  service  equipment  funds 
must  be  reserved  for  schools  without  food 
service,  with  the  requirement  being  re- 
duced to  331/3  percent  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  and  expansion 
of  eligibility  for  schools  which  may  draw 
upon  such  reserve  funds  to  Include  any 
school  not  serving  hot  meal  service 
rather  than  any  meal  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  committee  amendment,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther consideration  and  possible  amend- 
ment. 

I 

Mr.  President,  the  adequacy  of  food 
is  clearly  the  basis  of  a  society  and  diet, 
and  to  a  large  extent,  determines  the 
quality  of  life  within  the  society.  Inade- 
quacies of  diet,  especially  for  children, 
limit  individual  growth  and  develop- 
ment. This  reduces  not  only  individual 
potential,  but  also  reduces  the  total  po- 
tential of  the  society. 

In  a  Nation  such  as  ours,  which  is  so 
blessed  with  a  rich  abundance  of  food 
and  agricultural  productivity,  no  child 
need  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  opportu- 
nity for  development  due  to  lack  of  a 
proper  diet. 

The  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
programs,  in  concert  with  our  Nation's 
educational  system,  provide  the  basis 
for  fulfillment  of  our  Nation's  goal  of 
assuring  every  individual  the  opportu- 
nity of  complete  development  and  self- 
expression. 

The  Congress,  in  recognition  of  these 
basic  facts,  enacted  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  in  1946.  In  its  first  year  of 
operation,  the  Congress  provided  ap- 
proximately $60  million  to  finance  the 
school  lunch  program  in  the  form  of 
cash  payments  to  States  to  assist  schools 
to  make  local  purchases  of  food.  Funds 
are  provided  to  State  agencies  on  a  na- 
tional average  earning  factor  to  reim- 
burse participating  schools  on  a  per- 
formance basis  for  all  meals  served  to 
children.  The  amount  of  Federal  funds 
provided  for  these  purposes  has  steadily 
increased  over  the  years  to  an  estimated 
$470  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  school  lunch 
program,  a  number  of  other  program 
components  have  been  added  under  the 
National  School  Limch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  They  Include 
the  following: 
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FOOD    COMMODITY    DONATIONS 


Agricultural  commodities  acquired  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der various  farm  price  stabilization  pro- 
gram authorities,  or  purchased  through 
the  use  of  custom  receipt  funds  derived 
under  section  32  of  the  act  of  1935,  are 
donated  to  schools  and  institutions 
through  State  distributing  agencies.  In 
1974,  Congress  estabhshed  a  10-cent 
minimum  value  of  donated  foods  for 
each  lunch  served  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  In  fiscal  year  1975, 
$411  million  in  commodities  were  ac- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  meet  its  donation  obligations  to 
schools  and  institutions. 

FBEC    AND    REDUCED     PRICE    LUNCH     ASSISTANCE 

In  1962,  Congress,  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  school  lunch  program  more  effective 
In  reaching  needy  children,  added  a  pro- 
gram of  special  cash  assistance  to  schools 
to  finance  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
served  to  such  children.  This  program 
was  first  funded  in  1966  at  the  level  of 
$2  million.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  obligations 
for  this  program  are  projected  at 
$815  million.  Children  eligible  for  free 
lunches  come  from  families  with  incomes 
within  the  poverty  level  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  States  may 
establish  eligibility  at  125  percent  of  that 
level.  Schools  with  reduced  price  pro- 
grams may  furnish  reduced  price  lunches 
to  children  with  Incomes  between  the 
eligibility  for  free  lunches  and  175  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level. 

SCHOOL    BREAKFAST    PROGRAM 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  under  authority 
provided  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  $1.5  million  was  appropriated  to 
finance  the  start  of  the  school  breakfast 
program,  which  again  provides  cash 
grant  assistance  to  States  to  Initiate, 
maintain  or  expand  such  a  program  in 
schools.  This  program  must  be  made 
available  to  all  schools  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate. The  school  breakfast  program  re- 
ceives Federal  cash  payments  to  help 
finance  paid,  reduced  price  and  free 
breakfasts,  utilizing  the  same  income 
eligibility  criteria  as  is  used  under  the 
lunch  program.  Fiscal  year  1975  obliga- 
tions for  this  particular  program  are 
estimated  to  be  $83  million. 

SPECIAL    MILK    PROGRAM 

In  fiscal  year  1955,  an  appropriation 
of  $17.2  million  was  provided  by  Con- 
gress to  fund  the  first  special  milk  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  authorized  a  year 
earlier.  This  program  seeks  to  encourage 
the  consumption  of  milk  by  children  and 
Is  required  to  be  made  available  to  all 
nonprofit  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
summer  camps  for  children,  and  child 
care  institutions  requesting  it.  All  chil- 
dren who  qualify  for  free  lunches  also 
are  eligible  to  receive  free  milk  under  the 
special  milk  program.  And  children  who 
receive  milk  as  part  of  their  lunch  under 
the  school  lunch  program  are  eligible  to 
purchase  or  receive  an  extra  half  pint 
of  milk  under  the  special  milk  program. 
In  fiscal  year  1975,  obligations  for  this 
program  are  estimated  to  be  $125  million. 

SCHOOL    FOOD    SERVICE    EQUIPMENT    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
a  program  of  cash  assistance  to  help 


schools  In  low-income  areas  acquire  food 
service  equipment  was  authorized.  State 
and  local  sources  must  bear  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  equipment  purchases. 
However,  this  requirement  may  be  met 
on  a  statewide  average  basis  and  may  be 
waived  in  the  case  of  especially  needy 
schools  without  food  service.  A  portion 
of  these  funds — currently  50  percent — 
are  reserved  for  exclusive  use  in  needy 
schools  without  food  service.  A  siu-vey 
conducted  in  1973,  showed  that  17,800 
eligible  schools  with  5  million  children 
enrolled  were  without  food  service  pro- 
grams. This  particular  program  was  first 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1967,  at  a  level  of 
$750,000.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1975  was  $28  mlUion. 

YEAR-ROUND   AND   SUMMER    CHILD   FOOD   SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 

In  1968,  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  was  amended  to  provide  a  3 -year 
pilot  special  food  service  program  for 
children  in  nonresidential  child  care  in- 
stitutions serving  low-income  areas  and 
areas  with  working  mothers.  The  pro- 
gram operates  In  a  twofold  manner: 
Year  round  in  day  care  centers  for  pre- 
school children;  and  summer  only  in 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  recreation  pro- 
grams for  school  age  children  in  low- 
Income  areas.  In  1974,  366,000  children 
participated  in  the  year-round  program 
and  1.4  million  participated  in  the  sum- 
mer portion  of  the  program.  The  entire 
program  was  initially  funded  at  $8.75 
million  In  fiscal  year  1969.  The  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1975  is  expected  to  be  $117 
million. 

STATE   ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSE    ASSISTANCE 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  au- 
thorized the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
State  administrative  expenses  for  super- 
vising and  giving  technical  assistance  to 
schools  and  institutions  participating  in 
child  nutrition  programs.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  $1.75  million  was  first  provided  for 
this  purpose.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  level 
of  Federal  funding  will  be  $6.7  million. 

SPECIAL    SUPPLEMENTAL    FOOD    PROGRAM    FOR 
WOMEN,    INFANTS,    AND    CHILDREN WIC 

In  1972,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  was  amended  to  provide  a  2-year 
pilot  program  designed  to  meet  the  nu- 
trition needs  of  young  children  and  in- 
fants from  low-income  families  at  their 
most  critical  stage  of  development  and 
to  provide  extra  protein  rich  food  to 
their  high-risk  mothers  during  pregnancy 
and  while  they  are  nursing.  Under  this 
program  cash  grants  are  made  to  State 
health  departments,  which  In  turn  pro- 
vide these  funds  to  local  health,  welfare, 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  serving 
local  health  or  welfare  needs.  Individual 
participants  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  this  program  must  be  determined 
by  competent  professionals  to  be  at 
nutritional  risk  due  to  inadequate  nutri- 
tion and  Income.  Medical  records  must 
be  kept  by  State  and  local  agencies 
carrying  out  the  program  to  help  deter- 
mine the  benefits  achieved  by  WIC  In 
overcoming  malnutrition  and  its  result- 
ing disabilities.  Local  agency  ehgibility 
to  receive  grants  is  determined  by  USDA 
based  upon  a  State's  submission  of  ap- 
proved applications.  The  program  did  not 
get  underway  until  fiscal  year  1974,  at 


which  time  expenditures  were  mandated 
at  $40  million.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
required  level  of  expenditures  was  in- 
creased to  $100  million,  but  due  to  the 
slow  startup  of  the  program — plus  man- 
dated annual  expenditures — the  current 
annualized  rate  of  expenditure  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1975  is  now  ap- 
proaching $200  million, 
n 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  school 
lunch  and  other  child  nutrition  programs 
have  grown  tremendously  since  they  first 
began  hi  1946.  This  growth  includes  both 
increasing  niunbers  of  children  served, 
and  increasing  amounts  of  Federal  dol- 
lars spent,  imder  these  programs. 

And  before  I  leave  the  matter  of  the 
Federal  funds  provided  to  help  finance 
these  programs,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  Federal  payment  rates  for  most  all 
of  the  programs  that  I  mentioned  must 
be  adjusted  either  annually  or  semian- 
nually to  reflect  any  changes  In  the  price 
Index  for  the  cost  of  food  served  away 
from  home.  Such  Indexing  has  resulted 
in  steady  increases  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ments made  to  help  finance  these  pro- 
grams since  Its  adoption  hi  1973. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  total  Federal 
funding  level  for  all  of  the  programs 
that  I  have  mentioned  will  be  about  $2 
billion.  Assuming  simple  extension  of  all 
of  these  programs,  without  making  any 
changes  hi  them,  the  Federal  cost  in  fis- 
cal year  1976  would  likely  reach  almost 
$2.6  billion.  With  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
4222,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  cost  in  fis- 
cal year  1976  would  be  aUnost  $2.8  bil- 
hon.  However,  If  H.R.  4222  was  enacted 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Federal  cost  in  fiscal  year  1976 
would  be  approximately  $3.1  billion, 
in 

Mr.  President,  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  4222,  S.  850,  and  other  related  child 
nutrition  bills,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  rejected  two 
major  provisions  contained  In  H.R. 
4222,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  first  provision  would  re- 
quire an  additional  5-cent  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  ilscal  year  1976,  for  each 
lunch  served  to  children  who  do  not 
qualify  for  free  or  reduced  price  meals. 
This  provision,  if  enacted,  would  add  an- 
other $125  million  In  Federal  outlays 
during  fiscal  year  1976  under  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  provision  would 
provide  large  additional  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  Montgomery  County,  Md.. 
and  other  high  Income  counties  through- 
out the  Nation,  while  providing  little  or 
nothing  to  the  lower  income  counties  of 
the  Nation. 

The  second  provision  would  require  all 
schools  participating  under  the  national 
school  lunch  program  to  offer  a  reduced 
price  limch  program.  The  provision 
would  raise  the  mcome  eligibility  for  the 
reduced  price  limch  program  to  100  per- 
cent above  the  Income  poverty  guideline 
established  by  the  Secretary  which  Is  now 
75  percent  above  the  guideline.  The  cost 
of  this  amendment  in  fiscal  year  1976  Is 
estimated  by  our  committee  staff  at  $180 
million,  and  much  more,  by  USDA. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  taxpayer. 
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through  his  Federal  Government,  has 
been  most  generous  over  the  past  30 
years  in  funding  the  expansion  of  our 
Nation "s  school  lunch  and  other  child 
nutrition  programs.  However,  I  believe 
there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  much  further 
the  Federal  Government  can  go  in  this 
direction.  When  you  combine  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  the  food  stamp  program 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  with  the  estimated 
costs  of  all  the  child  nutrition  programs 
covered  under  this  bill,  the  total  Federal 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  all  of  these 
programs  could  be  as  high  as  $9  billion. 
Mr.  President,  I  support  H.R.  4222,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but  I  cannot 
support  any  further  expansions  beyond 
what  this  bill  now  provides.  Our  na- 
tional treasury  simply  cannot  take  many 
more  raids  upon  it,  no  matter  how  well 
intended  the  purpose  or  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  prompt  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  H.R.  4222,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
one  of  the  more  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation in  the  child  nutrition  field  to 
come  before  the  Senate  in  several  years. 
H.R.  4222,  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  would  make  ma- 
jor improvements  in  the  school  food  pro- 
grams, summer  feeding,  day  care  feed- 
ing, and  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren—WIC. 

The  bill  includes  two  amendments 
which  I  offered  in  committee.  One  of 
these  amendments  will  make  the  in- 
come poverty  guidelines  used  in  the  child 
nutrition  programs  more  up-to-date. 
Currently,  these  guidelines  are  based  on 
income  data  that  is  12  months  old  when 
the  guidelines  take  effect  and  24  months 
old  when  the  guidelines  expire.  My 
amendment  will  ensure  that  the  guide- 
lines are  only  2  months  old  when  they 
take  effect. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  income 
guidelines  to  take  effect  on  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  will  be  revised  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  consumer  price  index  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  in  April  of 
such  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  my  amend- 
ment prescribes  a  special  procedure  to  be 
used  for  the  first  such  update,  in  order 
to  move  the  guidelines  from  their  old 
system  of  updating  to  the  new  system  re- 
quired by  my  amendment.  The  first  up- 
date, to  become  effective  on  July  1,  1976, 
will  be  made  by  multiplying  the  guide- 
lines in  effect  during  the  1975-76  school 
year  by  the  percentage  change  between 
the  average  CPI  for  calendar  year  1974 
and  the  CPI  for  April  1976. 

I  also  authored  an  amendment  to  con- 
tinue to  reserve  equipment  funds  for 
schools  without  a  food  service.  There  re- 
main today  over  16,000  schools— wlto 
over  4  million  schoolchildren — that  lack 
any  food  service.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides that  one-third  of  the  equipment 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  use 
during  fiscal  year  1976,  during  next  smn- 
mer's  transition  period,  and  during  fiscal 


year  1977  be  reserved  for  use  in  schools 
without  a  food  service  and  in  schools 
without  the  facilities  to  prepare  or  re- 
ceive hot  meals. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these  two 
amendments,  I  was  an  original  cosponsor 
of  S.  850,  which  contained  many  of  the 
excellent  provisions  in  the  bill  now  before 
us.  The  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  purchase  sufficient  com- 
modities to  maintain,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  the  annually  programed 
levels  of  commodity  assistance  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  and  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
The  Secretary  would  also  have  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  traditional  variety  of 
commodities  to  schools;  and  would  have 
to  supply  other  programs  (such  as  the 
title  VII  elderly  nutrition  program)  with 
the  same  variety  of  commodities  that 
schools  receive  to  the  maximiun  extent 
that  this  is  feasible. 

The  bill  also  makes  residential  child- 
caring  institutions  eligible  for  the  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs.  Such  in- 
stitutions would  include — but  not  be  lim- 
ited to — orphanages,  homes  for  blind, 
handicapped,  or  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, temporary  homes  for  runaway  chil- 
dren, homes  for  young  unwed  mothers 
and  children's  wings,  or  sections  of  resi- 
dential institutions  for  groups  such  as  the 
blind,  the  handicapped,  or  the  mentally 
or  physically  incapacitated. 

Another  provision  approved  by  the 
committee  would  help  make  sure  that 
families  whose  principal  wage  earner  is 
unemployed  learn  that  their  unemployed 
status  may  have  qualified  their  children 
for  free  or  reduced-price  school  meals. 
The  provision  requires  that  local  school 
authorities  inform  families  that  have 
suffered  an  income  loss  through  unem- 
ployment that  the  families  are  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced-price  school  meals  if  the 
families  meet  the  necessary  income  cri- 
teria. 

At  present,  local  school  authorities 
must  simply  annoimce  the  free  and  re- 
duced-price meal  guidelines  on  or  about 
the  beginning  of  school  each  year.  This 
new  provision  would  also  require  school 
authorities  to  make  public  annoimce- 
ments  through  the  media  about  the  In- 
come criteria,  to  send  notices  home  with 
children  when  major  layoffs  occur  In 
their  areas,  and  to  find  other  means  of 
getting  this  information  to  the  recently 
imemployed — such  as,  for  example,  dis- 
tributing school  lunch  information  to 
imions  with  members  that  are  unem- 
ployed. 

This  provision  would  require  school  au- 
thorities in  all  areas  to  coordinate  efforts 
with  local  unemployment  offices,  so  that 
persons  in  all  areas  applying  for  or  re- 
ceiving unemplo3Tnent  insurance  are 
given  a  notice  about  the  income  guide- 
lines for  free  and  reduced-price  school 
meals.  The  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  promulgate  regulations  prescribing 
these  and  other  procedures  for  schools 
to  use  in  informing  unemployed  fam- 
ilies about  free  and  reduced-price  school 
lunches. 

H.R.  4222  makes  major  steps  forward 
In  other  child  feeding  programs  as  well. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  changes 


made  in  the  WIC  program,  a  program 
originally  established  by  an  amendment 
I  introduced  back  in  1972. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  ex- 
tends the  WIC  program  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $250  million  for  each  fiscal 
year.  This  means  that  $250  million  is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1976,  $250  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  a  prorata  share 
of  $62.5  million  for  the  transition  period 
of  July  1  through  September  30,  1976 
The  bill  provides  that  if  these  sums  of 
money  have  not  been  appropriated  by 
July  1,  1975,  July  1.  1976,  and  October  1, 
1976,  sufficient  money  shall  be  taken 
from  the  section  32  fund  to  bring  the 
funding  level  to  $250  million  each  fiscal 
year— and  to  $62.5  million  for  the  tran- 
sition period. 

Any  fiscal  year  1975  WIC  money  that 
is  unspent  shall  be  carried  over  into  fiscal 
year  1976  and  added  to  the  $250  million 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  spend  the  resulting 
total — which  should  be  about  $290  mil- 
lion—for fiscal  year  1976  WIC  opera- 
tions, but  in  the  event  any  funds  are  not 
used,  they  must  be  carried  over  into  the 
transition  period,  and  added  to  the  $62.5 
million  available  for  the  period  from 
July  1  through  September  30,  1976.  Any 
fimds  unexpended  during  this  period 
must  be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1977 
and  added  to  the  $250  million  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  should  provide 
adequate  levels  of  fimding  for  the  WIC 
program. 

The  committee  also  increased  the 
amount  of  administrative  f  imds  the  Sec- 
retary may  pay  for  WIC  operations  to 
20  percent  of  program  funds,  and  ex- 
panded the  definition  of  administrative 
costs  to  include  clinic  costs  and  nutri- 
tion education.  Nutrition  education  ac- 
tivities would  be  required  of  all  WIC 
clinics. 

Among  the  most  important  sections  of 
this  bill  are  those  dealing  with  summer 
feeding  and  child  care  feeding.  In  the 
summer  feeding  area,  the  committee 
adopted  a  number  of  changes  recom- 
mended by  a  recent  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  eligible  sum- 
mer feeding  sponsors  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  program  upon  request,  just  as  all 
eligible  schools  must  be  allowed  into  the 
school  food  programs  upon  request.  If 
sufficient  money  had  not  been  appropri- 
ated in  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
USDA  would  have  to  come  back  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation,  just  as  it 
does  in  the  school  food  programs.  No 
eUgible  sponsor  could  be  turned  down,  or 
be  limited  as  to  the  nimiber  of  meals  or 
children  it  can  serve  or  the  number  of 
days  it  can  operate  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds. 

To  be  eligible,  a  sponsor  would  have  to 
serve  children  from  an  area  of  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  addition,  sponsors 
would  have  to  nm  a  "regularly  sched- 
uled" program,  meaning  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  located  at  specific  sites 
and  run  at  regular  times. 

To  be  eligible,  a  sponsor  would  need  to 
provide  only  the  food  service.  Other  orga- 
nized activities  would  not  be  a  prereq- 
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ulsite  to  running  a  program.  Sponsors 
could  run  the  program  for  any  period 
from  May  1  to  September  30,  except  that 
areas  with  a  continuing  school  calendar 
in  which  the  school  vacations  are  dur- 
ing non.summer  months  could  run  the 
program  during  such  vacation  periods. 

The  bill  also  takes  a  forward  step  in 
restoring  breakfasts  to  the  list  of  meals 
that  summer  sponsors  may  offer.  Under 
this  bill,  sponsors  could  not  be  prohibited 
from  serving  limches,  breakfasts,  sup- 
pers, and  supplements  so  long  as  the  serv- 
ice of  different  meals  did  not  overlap.  So 
long  as  there  is  a  recognizable  time  in- 
terval between  meals,  sponsors  could 
serve  more  than  one  meal.  This  would 
end  USDA's  current  practice  of  prevent- 
ing more  than  one  meal  from  being 
served  at  a  site  unless  children  remain  in 
attendance  for  five  consecutive  hours. 

The  bill  also  incoi-porates  a  GAO  rec- 
ommendation for  advance  payments.  The 
bill  requires  that  sponsors  be  given  ad- 
vance monthly  payments  on  Jime  1,  July 
1,  and  August  1  of  each  year.  The  amount 
of  the  advance  payments  would  equal 
either  the  sponsor's  expenditure  for  sum- 
mer feeding  for  the  same  calendar  month 
of  the  previous  simimer,  or  65  percent  of 
the  sponsor's  estimated  need  for  the 
coming  month,  whichever  is  greater.  In 
addition,  sponsors  could  receive  startup 
costs  prior  to  June  1  to  help  them  with 
program  planning. 

Finally,  tlie  bill  allows  into  the  pro- 
gram overnight  camps  for  children  from 
poor  economic  areas,  so  long  as  the  camps 
operate  for  any  period  of  time  from  May 
1  through  September  30,  or  during  vaca- 
tion periods  in  localities  with  a  continu- 
ous school  calendar. 

Under  the  bill,  sponsors  would  receive 
reimbursement  for  the  full  cost  of  food 
service  operations — including  adminis- 
trative costs  and  costs  for  the  rental  of 
equipment  and  space — up  to  specified 
amounts  for  each  breakfast,  lunch,  sup- 
per, and  supplement  served.  The  speci- 
fied maximum  amounts — both  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  other  food  service 
costs— would  be  adjusted  each  year  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  consumer  price 
index. 

The  importance  of  the  summer  feeding 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  matched  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  changes  made  in 
child  care  feeding.  Here,  as  in  summer 
feeding,  all  eligible  sponsors  would  re- 
ceive the  program  upon  request.  No 
eligible  child  care  sponsor  could  be 
turned  down  or  have  its  program  limited 
as  to  the  number  of  children  or  meals 
It  could  serve,  just  as  no  eligible  school 
can  be  denied  entry  into  the  school  food 
programs  or  limited  as  to  the  number  of 
school  lunches  or  breakfasts  it  can  serve, 
pilld  care  programs  would  be  permitted 
to  serve  at  least  four  meals  a  day- 
breakfasts,  limches,  suppers,  and  sup- 
plements—or  two  supplements  instead 
of  either  a  breakfast,  lunch,  or  supper. 
If  insufficient  fimds  are  appropriated 
mltlaUy.  the  Congress  would  have  to  pro- 
vide a  supplemental  appropriation  as  It 
floes  in  the  school  programs. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  child  care  pro- 
gram, an  institution  must  care  for  chll- 
flren  but  not  maintain  them  in  perma- 
nent residence.  Eligible  Institutions  In- 


clude day  care  centers,  group  day  care 
homes,  family  day  care  homes.  Head 
Start  and  Home  Start  programs,  and 
any  other  nonresidential  child-caring  in- 
stitutions. An  institution  would  have  to 
have  either  local.  State  or  Federal  U- 
censing  or  approval,  or  to  satisfy  the 
Secretary  that  it  complies  with  the  Fed- 
eral interagency  day  care  requirements 
of  1968 — as  modified,  where  appropriate, 
by  the  1975  Federal  day  care  regulations 
issued  as  part  of  the  Federal  require- 
ments for  title  XX  social  services  fund- 
ing. The  Secretary  would  have  to  estab- 
lish procedures  by  which  unlicensed  child 
care  programs  could  have  a  chance  to 
show  that  they  do  comply  with  the  Fed- 
eral interagency  day  care  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  sponsoring  institution 
must  have  Federal  tax  exempt  status,  be 
moving  toward  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements for  tax  exempt  status,  or  be 
operating  another  federally  funded  pro- 
gram requiring  nonprofit  status.  The 
sponsoring  agency  required  to  meet  these 
requirements  concerning  nonprofit  status 
can  be  an  "lunbrella  sponsor"  rather 
than  an  individual  day  care  program. 
Larger  institutions  or  agencies  would  be 
able  to  apply  for  and  to  operate  the  day 
care  food  program  on  behalf  of  small 
individual  day  care  programs  with  which 
the  larger  institution  or  agency  is  asso- 
ciated. This  arrangement  has  long  been 
used  in  the  day  care  and  summer  feeding 
programs  authorized  under  section  13 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  and 
would  be  continued  under  this  bill.  Of 
course,  the  "umbrella  sponsors"  would 
have  to  accept  final  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  food  service  operations  at 
the  individual  day  care  programs.  As  at 
present,  such  "umbreUa  sponsors"  coiild 
include  units  of  city,  country,  or  State 
government  or  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  including  volim- 
tary  organizations. 

Reimbursements  under  the  child  care 
food  program  would  depend  on  the  In- 
come of  children's  families,  as  In  the 
school  food  programs.  The  Income  eligi- 
bility limits  used  would  be  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  school  food  programs 
and  the  method  of  calculating  family  in- 
come— gross  income  minus  certain  hard- 
ship deductions  for  high  expenses — 
would  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  used 
for  the  school  programs. 

In  making  eligibility  determinations, 
day  care  programs  would  be  able  to  use 
family  Income  information  that  the  pro- 
gram collected  In  order  to  receive  other 
public  funds — such  as  title  XX  social 
services  funds.  If  a  day  care  program  Is 
not  already  In  possession  of  such  income 
data — or  if  the  data  is  incomplete  in 
areas  such  as  allowable  hardship  deduc- 
tions— a  simple  affidavit  could  be  col- 
lected from  parents  on  an  armual  basis. 

The  legislation  does  not  require  child 
care  programs  to  record  the  niunber  of 
meals  served  each  day  to  children  in  each 
of  the  three  income  categories — free,  re- 
duced-price, and  paid  meals.  The  legis- 
lation permits  a  State  to  establish  a  semi- 
annual per  meal  reimbursement  rate  for 
each  meal  served  In  each  child  care  pro- 
gram, and  then  to  require  programs 
simply  to  record  the  niunbers  of  lunches, 
breakfasts,   suppers,   and   supplements 


they  serve  each  day.  The  semiannual  re- 
imbursement rate  would  be  calculated 
by  taking  the  average  reimbursement 
per  meal  that  a  child  care  program  would 
get  if  it  received  the  free  meal,  reduced- 
price  meal,  and  paid  meal  reimburse- 
ments to  which  it  would  be  entitled  for 
the  number  of  children  in  each  of  these 
three  income  categories  as  shown  by  the 
affidavits  or  other  income  data  the  pro- 
gram had  collected.  The  program  could 
request  a  revision  in  the  semiannual  per 
meal  rates  if  changes  occurred  in  the 
income  composition  of  families  whose 
children  participated  in  the  program. 

This  procedure  allows  child  care  pro- 
grams to  receive  the  reimbursements 
prescribed  by  this  bill  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  complex  recordkeeping  re- 
quii-ements  used  in  the  school  food  pro- 
grams. Similarly,  application  forms  and 
financial  forms  and  procedures  required 
of  child  care  programs  must  be  substan- 
tially simpler  than  those  used  in  schools 
and  must  take  into  account  the  unique 
nature  of  child  care  programs.  States 
would  be  allowed  to  issue  payments  to 
child  care  institutions  either  in  advance 
or  in  the  form  of  reimbursements  for 
claims  submitted,  as  States  can  do  in  the 
school  food  programs.  States  using  the 
reimbursement  method  would  be  re- 
quired to  issue  the  reimbursements  with- 
in 30  days  after  claims  have  been  sub- 
mitted. Under  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever, may  a  sponsor  receive  USDA  fimds 
under  this  bill  that  exceed  the  total  cost 
of  its  food  service  operations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nothing  in  this 
bill  requires  child  care  programs  to  col- 
lect money  for  meals  served  from  chil- 
dren in  attendance  or  from  parents  or 
guardians.  In  fact,  the  bill  prohibits  the 
Secretary  from  establishing  such  a  re- 
quirement. Child  care  programs  would 
be  permitted  to  use  other  public  or  pri- 
vate funds,  or  funds  from  fees  collected 
from  parents  for  the  entire  day  care 
service,  to  cover  the  share  of  their  food 
service  costs  that  is  not  borne  by  USDA 
reimbursements.  No  change  is  made  in 
this  area  from  the  procedures  currently 
allowed  under  the  special  food  service 
program  for  children,  under  which  no 
meal  payment  from  children  or  parents 
is  required. 

Finally,  the  child  care  section  of  the 
bill  requires  that  $3  million  be  appor- 
tioned to  States  each  fiscal  year — and  a 
pro  rata  share  of  $750,000  during  the 
July  1,  197&-September  30,  1976,  transi- 
tion period — for  equipment  assistance 
to  child  care  programs.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  USDA  provide  States  with 
the  same  commodity  donation  rate  on 
behalf  of  all  lunches  served  in  the  child 
care  program  as  the  Secretary  provides 
for  all  lunches  served  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  As  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, at  least  75  percent  of  this  dona- 
tion must  be  in  commodities  rather  than 
in  cash.  In  selecting  which  commodities 
to  donate,  the  Secretary  must,  under 
this  bill,  consult  with  authorities  of  child 
care  programs  to  determine  their  needs 
for  various  types  of  commodities  for 
utilization  In  their  programs. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  dwell  for  a  final  minute  on  one  of  the 
most  crucial  aspects  of  this  legislation — 
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the   sections   dealing   with   the   school 
breakfast  program. 

The  national  school  breakfast  program 
reaches  only  about  13  percent  of  the 
coimtry's  schools  at  the  present  time. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  program  was 
first  established  many  years  ago  by  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  vast  num- 
bers of  poor  children — who  urgently 
need  help  from  the  program — are  still 
not  being  reached.  Accordingly  one  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering is  of  vital  importance.  This 
provision  clearly  sets  forth  congressional 
policy  as  to  the  extent  to  which  State 
and  local  education  agencies  must  im- 
plement the  breakfast  program.  The 
provision  requires  that  the  breakfast 
program  must  be  operated  in  every 
school  "where  it  is  needed  to  provide 
adequate  nutrition  for  children  in  at- 
tendance." By  this  provision  we  mean  to 
require  the  State  agencies  to  expand 
the  breakfast  program  in  their  State  to 
include  all  schools  located  or  serving  im- 
poverished communities — such  schools 
normally  designated  as  needy  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  or  the  schools  that  provide 
one-fourth  or  more  of  their  children 
with  free  or  reduced  price  school 
lunches. 

To  effectuate  our  policy,  we  are  in- 
cluding in  the  provision  an  instruction  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  un- 
dertake an  immediate  information  effort 
to  seek  local  acceptance  of  our  program 
expansion  requirement.  In  addition  to 
dispensing  such  information,  the  Secre- 
tary must  issue  new  mandatory  regula- 
tions putting  this  provision  into  immedi- 
ate effect.  We  expect  that  the  regulations 
will  clearly  articulate  the  statutory  re- 
quirement that  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram be  established — by  State  and  local 
educational  agencies — in  all  needy 
schools.  Thereafter,  but  no  later  than  6 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  must  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  jurisdiction 
In  Congress  about  his  plans,  and  those 
of  the  respective  State  agencies,  in  fos- 
tering compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  regulations  and  statute. 

The  bill  now  before  us  will  strengthen 
our  commitment  to  extend  the  program 
to  all  needy  children  in  the  country.  In 
1970,  the  Congress  required  all  States  to 
submit  annual  plans  of  operations  detail- 
ing how  they  will  reach  needy  children 
"to  the  maximum  extent  practicable." 
Those  plans  were  intended  to  be  specific 
and  those  plans  were  to  clearly  indicate 
when  particular  schools  in  disadvantaged 
areas  would  Implement  the  program.  Of 
course,  those  plans  had  to  be  complied 
with.  This  new  legislation  provides  even 
greater  specificity  to  States  and  school 
districts  about  the  plans  and  actions 
they  must  take  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram in  aU  needy  schools. 

The  need  for  this  new  mandate  Is  clear. 
Many  of  the  Nation's  poor  children,  in 
fact,  a  majority  of  them,  are  still  unable 
to  obtain  help  through  the  school  break- 
fast program.  This  means  that  millions 
of  poor  chUdren  must  still  go  through 
school  without  the  adequate  morning 
meal  that  would  enable  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  educational  opportu- 


nities. Educators  and  nutritionists  agree 
that  an  adequate  breakfast  is  crucial  to 
a  child's  performance  in  the  classroom. 
Where  the  breakfast  program  is  opera- 
tive teachers  have  foimd  that  children 
are  less  restless,  better  able  to  concen- 
centrate,  and  more  likely  to  learn.  For 
these  millions  of  children,  the  school 
breakfast  porgram  can  provide  crucial 
assistance  to  their  school  careers.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  disagree  that  this 
program  is  one  of  the  most  efifective  in- 
vestments we  can  make  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  and  also 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
myself,  and  Senators  McGovern,  Case, 
Eagleton,  and  Randolph. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  is  interested  in  assur- 
ing that  American  children  have  nutri- 
tious diets.  Accordingly,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— in  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  localities — has  established  several 
meritorious  child  nutrition  programs. 
H.R.  4222,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  continues 
and  improves  each  of  these  programs.  It 
is  a  sound  bill  which  is  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  version  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  bill 
assures  continued  operation  of  all  pres- 
ent child  nutrition  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1977.  It  extends  authoriza- 
tion for  the  school  breakfast  program, 
the  summer  feeding  program,  and  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  for  2  addi- 
tional years.  It  expands  the  child  care 
food  program.  And  it  makes  numerous 
other  beneficial  changes  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

Importantly,  the  committee  cut  around 
$300  million  from  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  bill  by  eliminating  two  provisions 
which  are  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
The  first  would  have  provided  an  addi- 
tional 5-cent  reimbursement  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  each  school  lunch  served  to 
children  who  do  not  qualify  for  free  or 
reduced  price  meals — in  other  words,  an 
additional  subsidy  to  the  non-needy.  Jus- 
tifiably, the  committee  felt  that  at  a  time 
of  imprecedented  budget  deficits  we 
should  not  be  spending  over  $125  million 
to  subsidize  the  meals  of  the  nonpoor. 

In  response  to  budgetary  pressures,  the 
committee  also  rejected  a  provision  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  which  would  have 
mandated  the  offering  of  the  reduced 
price  lunch  program  at  200  percent  of  the 
established  income  poverty  guidelines. 
Under  ciurent  law,  reduced  price  limches 
may  be  offered  to  students  coming  from 
families  whose  Income  does  not  exceed 
175  percent  of  the  income  poverty  guide- 
lines. In  light  of  the  $180  million  cost  of 
mandating  the  reduced  price  lunch  pro- 
gram up  to  200  percent  of  the  Income 
poverty  guidelines,  this  provision,  too, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  evidences  the 
continuing  commitment  of  the  Senate  to 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. It  signals  to  parents  and  children 
that  we  will  continue  to  expand  and  Im- 


prove all  child  nutrition  programs  just 
as  we  have  continuously  over  the  past  29 
years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  bill  responds  to  the 
fiscal  reality  of  a  $70  billion  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  trimming  $300  million 
from  the  House  bill.  It  is  a  balanced, 
equitable  measure  which  meets  the  gen- 
eral goal  of  all  child  nutrition  legisla- 
tion— to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
principal  author  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us,  and  as  someone  who  has  had 
a  long  and  rewarding  association  with 
child  nutrition  legislation,  I  offer  a  few 
observations  on  H.R.  4222,  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975. 

Those  of  us  who  support  child  nutri- 
tion programs  realize  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  point  where  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  on  a  safe  future  for  something 
we  believe  in. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  at  a  point  in 
modern  history  when  things  are  not  go- 
ing very  well,  and  we  all  have  opinions 
on  why  our  national  economy  and  our 
national  spirit  is  troubled,  and  we  all 
have  ideas  as  to  what  to  do  about  it. 

But  the  point  we  must  address  today 
is  how  do  the  current  conditions  affect 
the  interests  of  child  nutrition?  Do  we 
abandon  our  efforts  to  expand  the  child 
nutrition  programs?  Do  we  give  in  to  the 
administration's  massive  cutbacks?  Do 
we,  in  fact,  acquiesce  to  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  food,  or  do  we  fight  on? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  no 
choice.  The  schoolchildren  of  America 
are  among  our  constituents,  and  we  must 
continue  to  act  in  their  best  interests. 
And  good  nutrition  is  In  their  best  inter- 
est. 

The  true  test  of  programs  like  the 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs  is 
not  how  well  they  function  when  the 
economy  is  riding  high,  but  how  well 
they  function  when  the  economy  is  un- 
dergoing diflBculties,  and  the  people  need 
their  benefits  the  most. 

Others,  in  the  administration,  take  the 
position  that  during  these  rough  times, 
money  must  be  saved,  and  that  this  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  cut  expenditures. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  basic  clash 
in  philosophies  is  what  is  really  going  on 
this  year  in  the  area  of  child  nutrition. 

I  and  the  other  cosponsors  of  S.  850 
believe  we  need  these  programs  now 
more  than  ever.  Remembering  the  food 
stamp  vote,  and  taking  a  look  at  my 
mail,  I  have  got  a  notion  we  will  succeed 
once  again  in  managing  our  school  food 
service  crisis. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  really  review 
In  detail  the  effect  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture did  not  send  it  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  hi  time  for  the  markup 
of  what  has  become  H.R.  4222.  so  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  read  it.  But  from 
Undersecretary  Feltner's  testimony  it  is 
clear  that  USDA's  plan  will  in  effect 
eliminate: 

First,  diet  supplementation  for  800,000 
low-income  women,  infants,  and  children 
in  49  States; 

Second,  2 '72  billion  school  lunches  foi 
children  from  middle-Income  homes; 
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Third,  milk  for  tens  of  millions  of 
young  schoolchildren; 

Fourth,  all  meals  for  any  child  in  a 
day  care  center.  Head  Start  center; 

Fifth,  all  school  breakfasts,  taking 
good  away  from  over  IV2  million  young 
children  each  day,  and 

Sixth,  summer  lunches  for  over  1  mil- 
lion youngsters. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  disaster,  and 
my  opinion  has  been  shared  by  ottier 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
My  opinion  is  this: 

At  a  time  when  food  costs  are  rising 
over  15  percent  per  year,  when  unem- 
ployment is  hitting  recordbreaking  num- 
bers, when  double  digit  Inflation  is  be- 
wildering almost  everyone,  when  the 
farm  economy  is  in  trouble,  and  when 
local  economies  need  a  boost,  the  Federal 
nutrition  programs  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  be  used  to  help,  not  to  hurt,  our 
people. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today,  H.R. 
4222,  essentially : 
Extends  the  school  breakfast  program ; 
Extends  and  improves  the  Head  Start 
nutrition  program  and  the  day  care  nu- 
trition program; 

Extends    and    expands    the    WIC — 

women,  Infants,  and  children — program; 

Extends  and  improves  the  distribution 

of   commodities    to    the    school    lunch 

program : 

Extends,  for  the  first  time,  eligibility 
for  the  school  lunch  program,  to  chil- 
dren in  orphanages,  homes  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  so  forth;  and 

Revises,  extends,  and  improves  the 
summer  food  program. 

This  child  nutrition  bill  is  vitally  im- 
portant. It  represents  one  more  advance 
in  our  effort  to  help  insure  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  for  all  of  America's 
schoolchildren.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  year's  discussion  of  child  nutrition 
legislation,  I  have  received  almost  20,000 
letters  and  petitions,  all  supporting  such 
legislation.  The  President's  bloc  grant 
proposal,  which  would  have  eliminated 
$700  million  worth  of  nutritional  bene- 
fits for  millions  of  our  children,  has 
received  no  support.  I  believe  the  Senate 
has  before  it  a  very  responsible  and  pro- 
gressive piece  of  legislation,  and  I  urge 
its  immediate  passage. 

SCHOOL    BREAKFAST    PROGRAM 

This  bill  contains  Important  new  pro- 
visions for  each  of  the  Federal  child 
feeding  programs.  One  provision,  how- 
ever, deserving  special  praise,  relates  to 
the  national  school  breakfast  program. 
Currently,  section  1759a(e)  (1)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Limch  Act  requires  par- 
ticipating State  educational  agencies  to 
devise  annual  plans  for  the  operation 
of  the  breakfast  program  which  spell  out 
how  the  State  will  expand  the  program 
to  serine  needy  children  within  the  State 
"to  the  maximum  extent  possible." 

These  plans  should  state,  with  sub- 
stantial specificity,  which  schools  are  in 
needy  neighborhoods  and  whether  such 
schools  will  Implement  the  program— if 
they  have  not  done  so  already.  The  plans 
must  be  detailed  and  should  specifically 
describe  concrete  plans  for  breakfast 
program  expansion  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  local  school  districts. 
Current  Agriculture  Department  regula- 


tions require  the  State  to  submit  such 
plans  to  the  Department  for  approval 
each  year.  Once  such  plans  are  approved, 
the  States  must  carry  them  out  in  order 
to  continue  receiving  fimds.  Thus,  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agencies  are 
currently  under  an  obligation  to  expand 
the  program  to  needy  children. 

The  new  breakfast  provision  we  are 
considering  today  is  designed  to  reinforce 
and  further  strengthen  that  expansion 
mandate.  This  new  provision  was  orig- 
inally included  in  S.  850,  the  bill  that 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  Subse- 
quently, this  provision  was  adopted  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  was  approved  by  the  full 
House  as  part  of  H.R.  4222.  The  provision 
is  included  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's bill  that  we  are  now  debating. 

The  new  provision  requires  the  expan- 
sion of  the  school  breakfast  program  to 
"all  schools  where  it  is  needed  to  provide 
adequate  nutrition  for  children  in  at- 
tendance." Such  schools,  by  definition, 
are  the  ones  that  are  located  in  impover- 
ished areas — particularly  the  so-called 
"title  I  schools"  and  the  schools  that  serve 
one-fourth  or  more  of  their  children  with 
free  or  reduced  price  limches.  We  expect 
that  the  school  breakfast  program  will 
be  expanded  to  tliese  schools  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  we  have  required  the 
Secretary  to  develop  plans  and  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  that  clearly  and 
unequivocably  will  accomplish  this 
mandate. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  and  State 
educational  agencies  are  required  to 
carry  out  an  informational  outreach 
effort  for  the  purposes  of  expanding  the 
program.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  to 
devise  plans  and  promulgate  regulations 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  congressional 
expansion  directive  that  the  program  be 
made  available  in  "all  schools  where  It 
is  needed  to  provide  adequate  nutrition 
for  children  in  attendance."  Under  our 
committee's  bill,  the  Secretary— within 
6  months — must  report  to  the  commit- 
tees of  jiu-Isdiction  in  the  Congress  about 
the  plans  he  developed  and  the  regula- 
tions he  promulgated.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  the  only  difference  in  my  original  bill; 
whereas  my  bill  required  a  report  in  90 
days,  the  committee  extended  the  report- 
ing requirement  by  an  additional  90  days. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Secretary's 
new  regulations,  which  should  be  pro- 
mulgated prior  to  his  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, should  not  deal  merely  in  rhetoric 
or  exhortation.  We  expect  the  regula- 
tions to  clearly  refiect  our  mandate  for 
expansion  of  the  breakfast  program  to 
"Title  I"  and  other  needy  schools.  Simi- 
larly important,  we  expect  the  Secre- 
tarj' — together  with  State  educational 
agencies — to  monitor  local  educational 
agencies'  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment. Hopefully,  the  Secretary's  moni- 
toring plans  will  be  included  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Congress.  The  Secretary's 
regulations  and  follow-up  plans  must 
effectively  enforce  youngster's  rights — 
in  schools  located  in  needy  neighbor- 
hoods— to  have  the  breakfast  program 
implemented  by  their  school  district. 

The  need  to  reach  America's  poor 
children  with  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram is,  indeed,  a  serious  one.  In  the 


years  since  Congress  first  adopted  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  in  1966,  we  have 
learned  just  how  important  the  break- 
fast program  is  to  improving  the  educa- 
tional performance  of  needy  children. 
Educators  report  that  discipUnary  prob- 
lems decrease,  attendance  improves,  and 
the  students  become  more  alert,  more 
eager  to  learn.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
half-hearted  in  our  commitment  to  pro- 
viding full  nutrition  to  needy  children. 

RESIDENTIAL    INSTITTrnON   FOOD   PROGRAM 

The  bill  extends  the  child  nutrition 
programs  to  nonprofit  institutions  which 
have  previously  only  been  eligible  for  the 
commodity  distribution  program. 

Testimony  received  at  the  public  hear- 
ings on  the  child  nutrition  legislation 
indicated  that  these  children,  who  are 
often  institutionalized  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  receive  less  nutritional  sup- 
port than  children  attending  public 
schools.  The  committee  believes  that  all 
children  should  have  the  same  access  to 
the  child  nutrition  programs. 

The  institutions  eligible  to  participate 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  orphan- 
ages, homes  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
homes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
homes  for  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
infants,  temporary  shelters  for  runaway 
children,  hospitals  for  children  who  are 
chronically  111,  temporary  shelters  for 
abused  children,  and  juvenile  detention 
centers. 

Such  institutions  would  include  the 
children's  wings  or  sections  of  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
blind,  the  physically  handicapped,  or 
other  institutions. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  a  very  im- 
portant innovation  in  the  area  of  child 
nutrition. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    AND    THE    UNEMPLOYED 

A  provision  in  H.R.  4222  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
would  aid  families  whose  principal  wage 
earner  is  imemployed  by  requiring  school 
districts  to  take  steps  to  notify  such 
families  that  their  children  may  qualify 
for  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunches. 
The  provision  requires  local  schools  to 
inform  such  families  that  their  children 
are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price 
meals  if  the  families  meet  the  income 
guidelines  established  in  that  State. 

Under  this  provision,  school  authori- 
ties would,  in  addition  to  announcing 
the  guidelines  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  year,  make  public  announcements 
about  the  guidelines  and  send  notices 
home  with  children  when  major  layoffs 
occur  in  their  area.  Local  school  authori- 
ties would  also  pursue  other  methods  of 
reaching  the  newly  unemployed  with  this 
information ;  for  example,  school  officials 
in  all  areas  would  have  to  work  with 
local  unemployment  offices  so  that  those 
household  heads  applying  for  or  receiv- 
ing unemployment  benefits  would  receive 
notice  about  the  income  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
Such  procedures  should  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  through  departmental  reg- 
ulations. 

WIC    PROGRAM 

The  bill  authorizes  $250  million  each 
fiscal  year  for  1976  and  1977,  and  a  pro- 
rata share  of  $62.5  million  for  the  transi- 
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tion  period  from  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1977.  If  these  amoimts 
are  not  appropriated  by  July  1,  1975, 
July  1,  1976,  and  October  1,  1976,  enough 
funds  must  be  taken  from  section  32  to 
bring  the  WIC  funding  level  to  $250  mil- 
lion each  fiscal  year— and  to  $62.5  mil- 
lion for  the  transition  period. 

All  unspent  funds  from  fiscal  year  1975 
shall  be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  $250  mil- 
lion provided  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
resulting  total — which  may  be  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  $290  million — must  be  spent  to 
fund  fiscal  year  1976  WIC  programs. 
However,  if  any  of  these  funds  are  not 
used,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  carry 
such  funds  over  into  the  transition  period 
and  to  add  such  carryover  money  to 
the  $62.5  million  otherwise  provided. 
Similarly,  if  any  of  the  funds  that  con- 
sequently are  available  during  the  July  1, 
1976,  to  September  30,  1976,  period  are 
not  spent  during  this  time,  these  funds 
must  be  carried  into  fiscal  year  1977  and 
added  to  the  $250  million  provided  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

In  this  bill,  under  medical  authoriza- 
tion and  supervision,  the  WIC  food  pack- 
age can  be  altered  to  meet  the  demands 
of  medical  necessity  or  cultural  dietary 
habits,  as  long  as  the  overall  nutrition 
level  of  the  food  package  is  not  damaged. 
Under  this  proviso  prescription  foods 
may  also  be  provided  to  WIC  recipients. 
As  I  understand  it,  prescription  foods 
would  include  items  such  as  Pregestemll 
for  chronic  diarrhea  of  infancy,  Lofena- 
lac,  gluton-free  products,  oral  amino  acid 
supplements,  and  others. 

For  purposes  of  allotting  administra- 
tive expenses,  program  funds  provided 
under  this  section  should  Include  all  the 
funds  available  to  a  State  under  its  letter 
of  credit. 

STTMMEB  FOOD  PBOGBAM 

The  summer  feeding  section  of  this  bUl 
Is  extremely  important.  This  section, 
which  I  originally  Introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  850  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Javits,  is  based  largely  on  a  comprehen- 
sive study  by  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce  of  the  problems  that  have  beset  the 
siunmer  feeding  program  in  recent  years. 

This  very  summer,  ix>or  ciiildren  are 
going  imfed  because  of  deficiences  in  the 
current  summer  feeding  legislation. 
Some  States  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  fund  all  the  sponsors  who  applied  for 
this  program.  In  Cleveland,  a  sponsor 
prepared  to  feed  30,000  children  has  been 
turned  down.  In  Greensboro,  N.C.,  a 
sponsor  ready  to  feed  8,000  children  has 
been  turned  away.  Meanwhile,  other 
States  will  probably  have  unspent  money 
when  the  end  of  the  siunmer  comes. 

HJl.  4222,  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Agricultiu"e  Committee,  would  solve  this 
problem.  The  legislation  does  away  with 
apportionment  formulas,  and  moves  the 
program  to  the  same  basis  as  the  school 
food  programs.  All  eligible  summer  feed- 
ing sponsors  would  receive  the  program 
upon  request,  just  as  all  eligible  schools 
must  be  permitted  to  enter  the  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  upon  re- 
quest. No  summer  feeding  sponsor  could 
be  turned  down  for  lack  of  funds  or 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  meals  or 


children  it  could  serve.  If  enough  fimds 
were  not  available.  Congress  would  have 
to  provide  more  funds  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation,  just  as  we  do  if  our  ini- 
tial appropriation  for  school  Imich  or 
breakfast  runs  short. 

Sponsors  would  have  to  serve  children 
from  areas  of  poor  economic  conditions. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  getting 
food  to  these  children,  the  bill  allows 
sponsors  to  provide  only  a  food  service, 
and  not  other  organized  activities. 

We  hope,  of  course,  that  sponsors  will 
ofifer  other  activities,  but  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  from  establishing  a 
requirement  that  a  sponsor  must  offer 
some  activity  in  addition  to  a  food  service 
in  order  for  a  sponsor  to  be  eligible  for 
the  program. 

Sponsors  would  have  to  run  regularly 
scheduled  programs  meaning  that  the 
food  service  would  have  to  be  provided 
at  specified  sites  and  at  regular  times. 
Sponsors  could  operate  programs  during 
any  period  from  the  first  of  May  through 
the  end  of  September,  except  that  pro- 
grams could  be  run  during  other  months 
in  areas  with  a  continuous  school  calen- 
dar. 

In  the  funding  area,  the  bill  provides 
for  sponsors  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  the  full  cost  of  their  food  service 
operations — including  administrative 
costs  and  charges  for  the  rental  of  space 
and  equipment — up  to  a  specified  maxi- 
mum rate  for  each  meal.  The  maxlmxmi 
rates  for  both  administrative  costs  and 
other  food  service  costs  would  be  ad- 
justed annually. 

Reimbursements  would  be  made  for 
breakfasts,  suppers,  and  supplements  as 
well  as  lunches.  Sponsors  could  serve  any 
or  all  of  these  meals,  provided  that  the 
service  of  each  different  meal  occurs  at 
a  different  time.  As  long  as  some  time 
interval  separates  different  meal  serv- 
ices, sponsors  could  serve  the  various 
meals. 

This  provision  will  terminate  a  restric- 
tive rule  currently  applied  in  this  pro- 
gram luider  which  USDA  allows  no  spon- 
sor to  serve  more  than  one  meal  a  day 
unless  children  remain  at  a  site  for  5 
hours  or  more  each  day. 

In  the  funding  area,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  advance  payments,  as  the  GAG 
recommended.  Advance  payments  would 
be  made  to  States,  and  then  to  sponsors, 
no  later  than  Jime  1,  July  1,  and  Au- 
gust 1  each  year.  Sponsors  would  receive 
an  advance  payment  for  each  of  these 
months  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  smn- 
mer  feeding  funds  used  by  the  sponsor  in 
the  same  calendar  month  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  or  65  percent  of  the  funds  esti- 
mated to  be  necessary  for  the  coming 
month,  whichever  is  greater. 

Start-up  costs  could  also  be  provided; 
these  funds  would  be  provided  prior  to 
June  1  to  help  improve  program  plan- 
ning. States  would  be  required  to  make 
advance  payments  to  sponsors,  but  would 
only  be  authorized  to  pay  start-up  costs. 
States  could  provide  start-up  costs  to 
some  sponsors  and  not  to  others,  if  they 
chose  to  do  so. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  note  that  this 
bill  brings  overnight  camps  for  children 
from  low-Income  areas  into  the  program 
for  the  first  time.  This  will  encourage  the 


establishment  of  fresh-air  camps  for 
low-income  children.  Eligible  camps 
could  operate  for  any  period  between 
May  1  and  September  30,  or  during  other 
vacation  periods  in  areas  with  continu- 
ous school  calendars. 

CHILD  CARE  roOD  PROGRAM 

The  bill  before  us  today  makes  espe- 
cially important  and  gratifying  improve- 
ments in  the  child  care  feeding  program. 
This  program  has  been  hampered  for  a 
nimaber  of  years  by  an  outmoded  ap- 
portionment formula,  by  substantial 
variations  in  reimbursement  rates  from 
State  to  State,  by  the  lack  of  fimds  for 
equipment  assistance,  and  other  prob- 
lems. 

H.R.  4222  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  would  eliminate 
these  diflQculties  by  placing  the  child  care 
program  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
school  food  programs.  All  eligible  spon- 
sors would  be  allowed  into  the  program 
upon  request,  just  as  all  eligible  schools 
may  receive  the  school  lunch  or  break- 
fast programs  upon  request.  No  eligible 
child  care  institution  could  be  denied 
entry  into  the  program,  or  restricted  in 
any  way  as  to  the  number  of  meals  or 
number  of  children  it  could  serve,  just 
as  no  school  can  be  stopped  from  enter- 
ing the  lunch  or  breakfast  programs,  or 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  limches  or 
breakfasts  it  can  serve. 

Among  the  eligible  institutions  that 
could  enter  the  program  upon  request 
would  be  family  day  care  homes,  group 
day  care  homes,  and  homestart  pro- 
grams. There  are  many  children  in  these 
homes  who  need  nutritional  assistance. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  nonresiden- 
tial child  care  institution  must  be  allowed 
into  the  program — so  long  as  it  has  local, 
State,  or  Federal  licensing  or  approval, 
or  satisfies  the  Secretary  that  it  complies 
with  the  1968  Federal  Interagency  day 
care  requirements — as  recently  modified 
by  Federal  day  care  requirements  in  reg- 
ulations governing  the  use  of  title  XX 
social  services  funds.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  establish  some 
mechanism  through  which  unlicensed 
child  care  programs  have  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  In  compliance  with  the 
applicable  Federal  Interagency  day  care 
requirements. 

The  sponsor  must  also  have  a  Federal 
tax  exemption;  be  moving  toward  com- 
pliance with  requirements  for  tax  ex- 
empt status,  or  already  run  another  fed- 
erally funded  program  that  requires 
nonprofit  status.  This  does  not  mean 
that  each  individual  day  care  site  must 
meet  these  requirements  concerning  tax 
exempt  status.  Rather,  each  day  care 
sponsor  must  meet  these  requirements; 
and  as  is  presently  the  case  under  the 
special  food  service  program  for  chil- 
dren and  the  simimer  feeding  program, 
organizations  or  agencies  would  be  per- 
mitted to  function  as  "umbrella  spon- 
sors" on  behalf  of  hidividual  child  care 
programs.  "Umbrella  sponsors"  would,  of 
course,  have  to  assiune  final  financial 
responsibility  for  the  food  service  oper- 
ations involved.  Umbrella  sponsors 
could  Include  units  of  State,  county,  or 
mimlclpal  government  or  other  public 
or  private  non-profit  institutions,  or 
voluntary  agencies. 
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Eligible  sponsors  would  receive  the 
same  reimbursement  rates  for  lunches 
and  suppers  as  are  paid  for  lunches 
served  in  tlie  school  food  programs. 
Breakfasts  would  be  reimbursed  at  the 
rates  paid  for  breakfasts  served  in 
schools.  Supplements  would  be  reim- 
bursed at  the  rate  of  20  cents  for 
snaclJs  served  to  children  whose  fam- 
ilies meet  their  State's  income  guide- 
lines for  free  school  meals,  15  cents 
for  snacks  served  to  children  whose 
families  meet  the  State's  guidelines 
for  reduced-price  school  means,  and 
5  cents  for  snacks  served  to  children 
from  higher  income  families.  As  at  pres- 
ent, child  care  programs  would  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  a  breakfast,  limch,  sup- 
per, and  supplement  each  day,  or  two 
supplements  a  day  in  place  of  any  one 
of  the  other  three  meals. 

In  order  to  determine  the  income 
category — "free."  "reduced  price,"  or 
"paid" — for  each  clilld,  child  care  pro- 
grams would  collect  income  data  from 
parents  or  guardians.  The  same  Income 
deductions  would  be  allowed  as  are  used 
in  the  school  food  programs. 

Child  care  programs  could  use  Income 
data  already  from  parents,  data  which 
has  been  required  for  receipt  of  other 
government  funds — such  as  title  XX 
funds.  Day  care  programs  that  do  not 
have  such  income  data — or  that  have 
data  that  is  incomplete  for  purposes  of 
determining  allowable  deductions — 
would  collect  a  simple  affidavit  from  par- 
ents annually. 

This  income  data  collected  from  par- 
ents and  guardians  would  indicate  the 
number  of  children  in  the  "free  meal" 
income  category,  the  "reduced  price"  in- 
come category,  and  the  "paid"  income 
category.  States  would  not,  however, 
have  to  reimburse  day  care  programs  at 
three  different  reimbursement  rates, 
since  this  would  require  that  child  care 
programs  keep  records  of  the  number  of 
meals  served  each  day  to  children  in 
each  income  category.  To  simplify  rec- 
ordkeeping and  financial  procedures. 
States  could  figure  a  single  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  each  meal  service  provided 
at  each  child  care  program,  so  that  pro- 
grams would  have  only  to  record  the 
number  of  breakfasts,  lunches,  suppers, 
and  supplements  served  each  day. 

The  single  reimbursement  rate  for 
each  meal  service  would  simply  be  the 
average  reimbursement  rate  that  the 
program  would  receive  if  the  number  of 
children  in  each  of  the  three  reimburse- 
ment categories,  as  shown  by  the  income 
data  on  file  where  multiplied  by  the  na- 
tional average  reimbursement  rate  for 
that  category.  Thus,  the  total  reim- 
bursement received  by  the  child  care  pro- 
gram would  be  the  same  as  if  three  sepa- 
rate reimbiursement  rates  were  paid  for 
each  meal  service,  but  recordkeeping 
would  be  simpler.  Of  course,  the  total 
reimbursement  received  by  any  child  care 
program  could  not  exceed  the  total  cost 
of  its  food  service. 

A  child  care  program  would  be  ex- 
pected to  report  changes  in  the  number 
of  children  in  any  income  category,  and 
States  would  then  adjust  the  program's 
reimbursement  rates  accordingly.  States 
would  be  permitted  to  make  disburse- 


ments to  child  care  programs  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  States 
may  do  in  the  school  lunch  program. 
States  using  a  reimbursement  method  of 
payment  would  be  required  to  pay  reim- 
bursement claims  submitted  by  child 
care  programs  within  30  days. 

Child  care  programs  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  collect  money  for  meals  from 
children  in  attendance;  children  in  day 
care  programs  are  generally  too  young  to 
carry  money  around  and  pay  for  meals. 
Nor  could  the  child  care  programs  be 
required  to  collect  money  specifically  for 
food  from  parents  or  guardians,  since 
this  would  lead  to  confiicts  with  income 
standards  and  fee  schedules  to  be  used 
by  child  cai-e  programs  under  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Rather,  child 
care  programs  would  continue — as  they 
have  done  up  until  now — to  use  what- 
ever resources  are  available  to  them  to 
obtain  funds  for  food  services  costs  that 
are  not  covered  by  USDA  reimburse- 
ments. These  funds  could,  for  example, 
come  from  other  public  sources,  from 
private  organizations  or  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and/or  from  fees  collected  from 
parents  or  guardians  for  overall  child 
care  services.  Most  child  care  programs 
that  currently  participate  in  the  special 
food  service  program  for  children  do  not 
use  money  from  fees  to  support  their 
meal  services;  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
they  would  use  money  from  fees  under 
the  new  child  care  food  program,  either. 

In  other  areas  as  well,  the  procedures 
used  in  the  child  care  food  program 
should  be  simpler  than  those  used  in  the 
school  food  programs.  Application  forms, 
reporting  forms,  and  financial  forms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  child  care  food 
program  would  have  to  be  substantially 
simpler  than  those  that  schools  must 
complete,  and  these  forms  must  be  so 
designed  as  to  refiect  the  distinctive 
nature  of  child  care  operations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  new  feature 
of  the  child  care  program,  as  created  by 
this  bill,  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  fund  of  money  for  equipment 
assistance.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  apportion  $3  million  among  the 
states  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  in  fiscal 
year  1977  for  this  purpose — and  to  ap- 
portion a  pro-rata  share  of  $750,000  for 
the  3 -month  transition  period  between 
these  two  fiscal  years. 

Finally,  the  child  care  section  of  H.R. 
4222  directs  the  Secretary  to  provide  the 
same  annual  commodity  donation  rate 
currently  in  use  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  all  lunches  served  in  the  child 
care  program.  The  Secretary  would  have 
to  consult  authorities  of  child  care  in- 
stitutions as  to  their  need  for  various 
types  of  commodities  before  he  deter- 
mines which  commodities  he  will  donate 
in  order  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  The 
Secretary  would  have  to  provide  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  commodity  donation 
rate  In  commodities  rather  than  cash, 
just  as  he  would  in  the  school  limch 
program. 

COlCMODmES 

H.R.  4222,  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
AgrlcultTire  Committee,  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  both 
siui>lus  and  nonsurplus  commodities  for 
distribution  to  child  nutrition  programs. 


In  addition,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  \-isely  restored  to  the 
commodity  program  cereal,  shortening 
and  oil  products,  which  the  Secretary 
chose  to  delete  during  fiscal  year  1975. 
This  provision  is  intended  to  restore  the 
section  416  items  to  all  child  nutrition 
programs,  in  the  same  amounts  and  pro- 
portions as  were  supplied  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  These  items  include  bulgar,  com 
meal,  flour,  rolled  oats  and  wheat,  com 
grits,  rice,  salad  oil,  and  shortening. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
not  on  controlled  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  has  no  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  has  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  the  committee  will  ac- 
cept, and  he  has  another  appointment, 
if  the  Senator  will  bear  with  him. 

Mr.   CURTIS.   Very   well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  controlled  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  66  after  line  10,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"STTJDT     OF     COST     ACCOUNTING     REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  22(a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delay 
or  withhold,  or  cause  any  State  to  delay  or 
withhold,  payments  -tor  reimbursement  of 
per-meal  costs  with  respect  to  school  food 
service  programs  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act  on  the  basis  of  noncompliance  with  full 
cost  accounting  procedures  unless  and  until 
the  reqxilrements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  are  met. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  study  the  addi- 
tional personnel  and  training  needs  of  States, 
local  school  districts,  and  schools  resulting 
from  the  Imposition  of  a  requirement  to  Im- 
plement full  cost  accounting  procedures 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  such  study,  shall  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  sub- 
mit a  report  and  make  such  legislative  rec- 
ommendations as  he  deems  neces.sary  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  tha  Congress." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
program  we  are  considering  today  has 
been  a  subject  of  concern  to  Senators 
since  1947,  and  we  have  made  consider- 
able and  very  constructive  progress  In 
developing  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

The  program  has  grown  from  one  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  less  than  $100 
million  in  1947  to  a  program  with  an 
aimual  Federal  cost  of  over  $1.4  billion 
In  cash  and  commodities,  and  includes 
an  additional  expenditure  in  excess  of 
$300  million  in  new  programs,  such  as 
the  school  breakfast,  WIC — Women,  In- 
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fants.  and  Children,  and  Special  Milk 
and  Nonschool  Food  Service  programs. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  4222,  amending 
the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts,  not  only  continues  for  its 
30th  year  the  necessary  Federal  assist- 
ance to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare 
of  over  30  million  children  in  our  schools, 
but  it  eliminates  the  degrading  process 
of  singling  out  certain  children  as  eligi- 
ble for  free  lunches  or  for  reduced  price 
lunches,  while  still  others,  because  of 
higher  family  incomes  are  required  to 
pay  the  full  price.  This  measure  provides 
that  all  children  have  access  to  the  food 
they  need  for  good  nutrition  and  health. 

I  commend  the  able  floor  manager  of 
this  measure  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  ef- 
forts and  leadership  in  bringing  to  the 
floor  a  bill  containing  positive  and  need- 
ed programs  to  help  eliminate  the  major 
causes  of  poor  nutrition.  While  we  rec- 
ognize there  are  additional  provisions 
to  strengthen  nutrition  programs  that 
are  not  in  the  pending  legislation,  we 
recognize  that  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
4222  provides  significant  improvements. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  expressed 
in  the  offering  of  the  amendment  is  over 
a  recently  implemented  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  regulation  that  requires 
school  food  service  personnel  to  estab- 
lish so-called  "full  cost  accounting  sys- 
tems" for  these  school  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

These  accounting  procedures  must  be 
used  in  preparing  vouchers  as  a  basis 
for  the  schools  to  receive  payment  for 
reimbursement  of  per-meal  costs.  These 
procedures  are  so  extensive  and  so  time- 
consuming,  involving  the  maintenance 
of  a  multiplicity  of  daily  records  of  the 
individual  students  in  the  several  pro- 
grams, that  delays  are  being  experienced 
by  local  educational  agencies  before  such 
reimbursement  is  received  in  the  schools. 

It  appears  that  school  food  service 
personnel  as  well  as  teaching  staffs  are 
being  pressed  into  service  in  keeping 
these  records  and  preparing  vouchers  for 
reimbursement.  Such  personnel  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  expertise  re- 
quired to  handle  these  duties  effectively 
and  expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consulted  In  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  with  school  of- 
ficials especially  in  the  rural  sections  of 
our  State,  on  this  issue.  I  have  deter- 
mined that  we  have  many  schools  which 
did  not  receive  their  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1974  reimbursements  until  the 
week  before  Christmas,  with  the  Novem- 
ber payments  not  received  until  Janu- 
ary of  1975.  In  February  of  this  year,  the 
December  1974  reimbursement  was  still 
outstanding. 

It  is  important  for  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  recognize  that  in  many  rural 
areas  of  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  other 
States,  we  do  not  have  the  personnel  in 
sufficient  nimibers  to  take  persons  away 
from  necessary  educational  jobs  to 
handle  the  redtape — and  It  is  redtape — 
in  connection  with  the  full  cost  account- 
ing procedures  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

These  small  schools,  these  local  school 


boards,  and  the  areas  I  have  mentioned 
are  experiencing  diflBculty  in  complying 
with  the  requirements  that  have  been  set 
forth  imder  the  USDA  regulations  be- 
cause we  have  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sonnel. 

I  must  emphasize  that  in  these  smaller 
schools  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  who  perform  this  extremely  compli- 
cated, time-consuming  work  should  and 
must  have  as  a  priority  education  and 
curriculum  management — they  do  not 
have  the  time  needed  for  these  extra 
bookkeeping  requirements. 

We  must  not  allow  paperwork  to  pre- 
vent the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of 
food  service  programs  in  our  school.  The 
information  which  I  have  received  from 
educators  in  our  State  indicates  that 
severe  financial  burdens  have  been  placed 
on  the  already  overburdened  school 
lunch  programs  with  these  regula- 
tions. I  have  received  protests  from  food 
sei-vice  authorities  in  West  Virginia 
which  allege  that  much  of  the  data 
gathered  by  this  new  accounting  system 
is  not  necessary,  and  other  data  required 
is  already  available  under  present  rec- 
ordkeeping systems. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  this  problem,  I  read 
from  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Preston  County,  John  D.  Mil- 
ler, Jr.: 

To  place  an  additional  burden  of  record- 
keeping on  these  programs  would  be  to  en- 
danger the  very  existence  of  school  lunch 
programs.  Therefore,  it  Is  our  hope  that  you 
will  consider  alternatives  to  the  full  cost  ac- 
counting system  for  school  food  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Mr.  Miller's  letter,  other  support- 
ing materials,  and  corespondence  on  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prestok  County  Schools, 
Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  February  3, 1975. 
Mr.  William  O.  Boling, 
Director,  Child  Nutrition  Division.  Food  and 
Nutrition  Services,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Boling:  The  Preston  Ckjunty 
Board  of  Ekiucatlon  has  reviewed  the  so- 
called  "full  cost  accounting  system"  for 
school  food  service  programs  which  has  been 
proposed  to  go  into  effect  in  the  near  future. 
The  Board  would  like  to  formally  protest  this 
action  as  the  members  feel  that  it  is  unnec- 
essarily complicated  and  will  place  a  severe 
financial  burden  on  the  already  poverty- 
stricken  school  lunch  programs  in  the  small 
schools  of  West  Virginia  by  requiring  addi- 
tional staff  time.  The  Board  feels  that  much 
of  the  data  gathered  by  this  system  may  not 
be  necessary,  and  most  of  the  other  data  is 
available  under  the  present  record-keeping 
procedures. 

The  Board  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  computerized  data  proc- 
essing system  for  any  additional  data  that 
might  be  needed  in  the  future  In  order  to  cut 
to  a  minimum  the  necessary  labor  Involved 
in  record  keeping.  Most  of  the  school  lunch 
programs  in  West  Virginia  are  in  a  severe 
financial  bind  even  with  the  present  labor 
force  due  to  the  inflation  In  the  foods  indus- 
try and  the  escalating  costs  of  labor.  Tbls 


problem  is  aggravated  by  the  extremely  slow 
processing  of  reimbursement  checks.  To  place 
an  additional  burden  of  record  keeping  on 
these  programs  would  be  to  endanger  the 
very  existence  of  school  lunch  programs  in 
the  state.  Therefore,  it  is  our  hope  that  you 
will  consider  alternatives  to  the  full  cost  ac- 
counting system  for  school  food  services. 
Sincerely, 

John   V.   Miller,  Jr., 

Superintendent. 

Newburg  Elementary  School, 
Newburg,  W.  Va.,  January  3,  1975. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  the  Food  Service  Program 
in  oui  schools  has  become  such  an  extensive 
operation,  we  have  recently  been  made  re- 
Eponsible  for  the  Full  Cost  Accounting  of  the 
program  within  our  respective  schools.  This 
involves  the  keeping  of  a  multiplicity  of  rec- 
ords which  will  be  a  full  time  job  In  itself. 

We  realize  the  value  of  such  records  since 
the  Food  Service  Programs  has  become  a  na- 
tional business  rather  than  several  Isolated 
programs.  However,  we  are  not  trained  to  be 
businessmen,  but  educators.  Therefore,  if  this 
responsibility  Is  put  upon  our  shoulders,  we 
feel  we  will  have  very  little  time  to  supervise 
our  personnel,  to  gain  rapport  with  our  stu- 
dents, to  manage  the  curriculum,  or  to  con- 
tribute very  little  to  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  general. 

We  are  asking  your  cooperation  to  secure 
for  us  qualified  personnel  to  manage  an  area 
of  combined  lunch  programs,  thus  freeing  us 
for  the  position  we  feel  qualified  to  perform 
since  many  of  us  have  spent  many  hours  of 
collegiate  and  in-service  training  hoiu^  in 
the  educational  field. 

On  November  14,  we  spent  a  full  day  in 
Fairmont  receiving  instructions  for  the  in- 
stitution of  this  Full  Cost  Accounting  Pro- 
gram in  September  of  1975.  Those  of  us  with 
one  Hot  Lunch  Program  felt  defeated  but 
some  of  us  are  managing  two  or  more  pro- 
grams now  and  we  feel  the  paper  work  would 
be  insurmountable  with  our  other  duties. 

Would  you  kindly  go  to  bat  for  us  In  secur- 
ing Federal  or  State  employees  to  do  this 
accounting?  Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
patience  in  reading  this  letter  and  our  sincere 
gratitude  for  any  help  you  might  give  us  In 
the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lanta  Temple, 

President, 
Imocene  Wolfe, 

Secretary, 
Preston  County  Elementary  Principal^ 
Association. 


Janxjaby  24,  1975. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Birrz, 

Secretary,   U.S.  Department  of  Agrtculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secretary:  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  food  service  pro- 
gram In  schools  In  West  Virginia  and  across 
the  Nation  has  become  an  extensive,  time- 
consuming  operation  due  to  increased  record- 
keeping requirements.  School  personnel  are 
now  being  "phased-in"  on  Full  Cost  Account- 
ing Procedures  which  Involve  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  multiplicity  of  records,  on  a  dally 
basis,  for  each  Individual  student  receiving 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  milk  at  the  school. 
They  must  show  proof  of  actual  per-meal 
costs  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reimburse- 
ment from  the  State  for  food  services  pro- 
grams on  a  continuing  month-to-month 
basts. 

The  very  complexity  of  the  bookkeeping 
detaUs,  however,  does  not  allow  schools  to  be 
reimbursed  monthly.  For  example,  during 
th©  1973-74  school  year  In  West  Virginia, 
vouchers  submitted  were  found  to  be  un- 
acceptable In  many  instances,  necessitating 
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payments  to  the  schools  on  an  estimated 
basis  In  order  to  avoid  extreme  delays  In 
making  this  service  available  to  needy  stu- 
dents. During  the  current  school  year,  schools 
In  West  Virginia  received  their  first  voucher 
payments  for  the  months  of  September  and 
October  shortly  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
began,  with  the  expectation  that  November 
and  December  vouchers  would  be  paid  within 
a  few  weeks.  These  monies  have  not  been 
paid  to  date. 

It  appears  that  many  schools,  especially 
small  rural  schools,  do  not  have  the  person- 
nel or  the  expertise  to  handle  effectively 
and  expeditiously  this  extremely  compli- 
cated bookkeeping  procedure.  These  record- 
keeping procedures  would  seem  to  require 
additional  full-time  employees  which  school 
budgets  cannot  afford.  Teaching  personnel, 
with  the  priorities  of  education  and  curricu- 
lum management,  do  not  have  the  time 
necessary  for  the^e  extra  bookkeeping  duties 

As  you  know,  school  nutrition  programs 
are  vital  to  the  needy  child.  We  must  not 
allow  paperwork  to  prevent  the  fulfillment 
of  the  objectives  of  food  service  programs. 
Yet,  I  fear  that  continued  delay  In  reim- 
bursing schools  for  these  meals,  due  to  com- 
plex and  time-consuming  bookkeeping  pro- 
cedures, might  compel  school  food  authori- 
ties to  reduce  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
meals  served  In  an  effort  to  compensate  for 
hiring  persons  trained  to  handle  voucher 
preparation. 

It  will  be  sincerely  appreciated  if  you  would 
Investigate  this  matter,  and  furnish  a  report 
to  my  office  on  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  alleviate  the  situation,  Including  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  Federal  regula- 
tions: possible  changes  in  the  per-meal  reim- 
bursement figures  to  provide  for  labor  costs 
for  the  bookkeeping  involved;  and  possible 
increases  in  State  Administrative  Expense 
provisions,  such  Increases  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  absorbing  bookkeeping  costs  to 
schools. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  your  attention  to 
this  request,  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricttltttre, 
Washington,  DC,  February  14,  1975. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  Secretary  Butz 
asked  us  to  reply  to  your  recent  letter  on  be- 
half of  certain  Educators  of  West  Virginia 
who  are  concerned  about  the  full  cost  ac- 
counting concept  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware 
of  the  Increasing  magnitude  of  Federal  funds 
Input  to  these  programs  which  Is  now  at  a 
$1.8  billion  level. 

This  type  of  concern  has  been  stated  In 
other  areas  of  the  country  as  individual 
States  have  moved  to  incorporate  full  cost 
accounting  procedures  in  their  programs. 
These  procedures  are  positive  designs  for 
Improved  accountability.  However,  we  find 
that  after  an  Intensive  training  period,  such 
hesitancy  often  changes  to  enthusiasm. 

There  are  a  number  of  pilot  schools  now 
Implementing  a  full  cost  system  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  with  feedback  relating  to  specific 
problems  encountered.  In  one  particular  case, 
there  was  no  business  manager  In  the  school 
so  the  school  food  service  manager  assumed 
responsibility  for  full  cost  accounting.  After 
a  four-month  training  period  she  reported 
that  the  new  accounting  procedures  made  a 
difference  of  ten  to  fourteen  hours  per  month. 
She  further  explained  that  a  good  portion  of 
these  additional  hours  was  required  because 
she  had  no  access  to  an  adding  machine  or  a 
calculator. 

On-site  assistance  Is  a  bullt-lnpart  of  our 
on-going  assistance  In  cooperation  with  Mrs. 
Faith  Gravenmler.  As  far  as  we  can  stretch 


availability  of  our  personnel,  time,  and  ex- 
pertise, we  win  do  this  for  the  purpose  of 
training  State  and  local  school  personnel  in 
using  full  cost  techniques.  On  the  average, 
we  estimate  that  a  one  to  four  month  phase- 
In  period  will  be  needed  before  school  per- 
sonnel can  feel  comfortable  with  these  pro- 
cedures. However,  It  has  repeatedly  been  our 
experience  that  school  personnel  are  satis- 
fied to  have  made  this  change  In  procedures 
once  transition  has  been  achieved. 

Changes  for  Improved  computer  system 
processing  at  the  State  OflBce  has  a  definite 
effect  upon  this  subject  of  accoimtablllty.  We 
understand  that  Mrs.  Gravenmler  Is  pro- 
gressing with  such  changes.  We  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  Importance  of  full  cost  ac- 
counting since  such  reporting,  tied  together 
with  participation  data.  Is  the  very  basis  for 
payment  of  monies  disbursed  under  provi- 
sions of  today's  child  nutrition  programs. 

Your  continuing  Interest  and  cencern  for 
these  programs  are  genuinely   appreciated. 
We  trust  that  the  above  information  will 
help  you  reply  to  your  constituents. 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  Boland, 
Acting  Assistant  to  the  Administrator. 


February  28,  1975. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Chairman,   Committee   on  Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Herman:  This  Is  In  reference  to  pend- 
ing amendments  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

As  you  know,  schools  are  being  required 
to  Implement  full  cost  accovmtlng  proce- 
dures in  their  food  service  programs,  as  a 
basis  for  payment  of  monies  disbursed  under 
the  provisions  of  child  nutrition  programs. 
In  recent  months,  certain  educators  In  West 
Virginia  have  written  to  me  expressing  their 
concern  regarding  this  new  concept  and  Its 
impact  on  school  programs. 

It  appears  that  the  required  full  cost  ac- 
counting has  become  an  extensive,  time- 
consuming  operation  due  to  Increased 
record-keeping  requirements.  School  person- 
nel, who  are  now  being  phased-ln  on  these 
procedures.  Involving  the  maintenance  of  a 
multiplicity  of  dally  records  for  each  Indi- 
vidual student,  report  that  they  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  expertise  to  handle  these 
extra  bookkeeping  duties  effectively  and  ex- 
peditiously. These  educators  believe  that  the 
priorities  of  education  and  curriculum  man- 
agement are  their  first  concern.  Yet,  many 
schools,  especially  small  rural  schools,  must 
depend  upon  teaching  personnel  for  these 
duties.  Vouchers  are  being  prepared  by  In- 
experienced staff  who  have  only  a  minimum 
of  time  to  spend  on  keeping  extensive  rec- 
ords to  show  actual,  dally  per-meal  costs  for 
the  purposes  of  receiving  reimbursement 
from  the  State  for  food  service  programs. 
Vouchers  prepared  by  teaching  personnel 
under  these  circumstances  are  very  often 
returned  due  to  Incomplete  data,  which  in 
turn  has  caused  extreme  delays  In  receipt 
of  payment  by  schools.  Whether  reimbursed 
or  not,  schools  must  continue  to  operate  the 
food  service  program  for  needy  students.  For 
example,  many  schools  In  West  Virginia  did 
not  receive  their  September  and  October 
reimbursements  until  the  week  before 
Christmas,  and  November  payments  were 
not  received  until  January  of  this  year,  with 
December,    1974   still   outstanding. 

It  will  be  genuinely  appreciated  If,  during 
development  of  amendments  to  the  Act,  at- 
tention can  be  given  not  only  to  Federal 
regulations  governing  the  new  full  cost  ac- 
counting procedures,  but  to  possible  in- 
creases In  the  per-meal  reimbursement 
figures  with  a  view  toward  Including  costs 
of  additional  personnel  to  maintain  records. 
Provisions  to  increase  funds  for  State  Ad- 
mUUstratlve  Expenses  might  also  be  con- 
sidered   with    the    stipulation    that    such 


Increases  be  used  for  The  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing bookkeeping  costs  to  schools.  It  Is  possi- 
ble these  Increases  could  be  authorized  as 
an  Interim  measure,  until  the  personnel, 
with  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  are  fully  trained  in  using 
the  new  techniques. 

I  fully  recognize  the  benefits  of  Improved 
accountability  In  this  program.  I  am  deeply 
concerned,  however,  that  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  alleviate  the  existing  situation,  the 
vital  school  nutrition  program  wlU  not  ful- 
fill the  objectives  of  aiding  needy  students 
Further,  school  food  authorities  may  have 
to  reduce  both  quantity  and  quality  of  meaU 
served  In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  hiring 
personnel  trained  to  handle  voucher  prep- 
aration. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  your  attention  to 
this   matter,   »»"id   with    best   wishes,   I   am 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington  D.C,  March  6, 1975. 
Hon.  Jennxncs  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jennings  :  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  regarding  amendment  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

I  can  understand  the  problem  that  your 
State  Is  having  with  full  cost  accounting 
procedures  of  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice. I  have  many  small  rural  schools  in 
Georgia  who  are  having  trouble  meeting  the 
new  requirements  because  of  their  limited 
personnel.  You  may  be  assured  that  the 
Committee  will  look  Into  this  matter  when 
we  consider  certain  school  lunch  legislation 
this  year. 

Certain  of  the  child  nutrition  programs 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  so  it 
wUl  be  necessary  for  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  to  take  another  look 
at  child  nutrition  programs  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  while 
fully  recognizing  the  benefits  of  improved 
accountability  in  school  lunch  and  nutri- 
tion programs,  I  am  nevertheless  deepl>' 
concerned  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
alleviate  this  situation,  these  vital  pro- 
grams will  be  hampered  in  fulfilling  the 
objectives  of  aiding  needy  students.  It 
may  force  school  food  authorities  to  re- 
duce both  quantity  and  quality  of  meals 
served  in  an  effort  to  compensate  for  hir- 
ing additional  personnel  with  the  ex- 
pertise to  handle  voucher  preparation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported past  efforts  to  expand  and  im- 
prove nutrition  programs  in  our  schools. 
It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  delaying  or  with- 
holding payments  for  reimbursement  of 
per-meal  costs  to  schools,  on  the  basis 
of  noncompliance  with  the  USDA's  full 
cost  accounting  procedures.  These  delays 
in  payments  have  caused  much  uncer- 
tainty for  food  service  personnel  and 
teachers  and  have  adversely  affected 
school  breakfast  and  lunch  programs  for 
our  children. 

The  pending  amendment,  which  will 
add  a  new  section  entitled  "Study  of 
Cost  Accounting  Requirements,"  re- 
quires, in  subsection  (a)  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  not  delay  or 
withhold,  or  cause  any  State  to  delay 
or  withhold,  payments  for  reimburse- 
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ment  of  per  meal  costs  with  respect  to 
school  food  service  programs  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  act,  on  the  basis  of  non- 
compliance with  full  cost  accounting 
procedures,  unless  and  until  the  Secre- 
tary has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b). 

This  subsection  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  study  the  additional  per- 
sonnel and  training  needs  of  States,  local 
school  districts,  and  schools,  resulting 
from  the  imposition  of  a  requirement  to 
implement  full  cost  accounting  proce- 
dures under  the  National  School  Lunch 
and  ChUd  Nutrition  Acts,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  of  such  study,  shall 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act,  submit  a  report  and  make 
such  legislative  recommendations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Testimony  received  during  hearings  on 
H.R.  4222  indicated  that  school  lunch 
programs  have  been  forced  to  increase 
limch  prices  in  a  period  of  reduced  in- 
comes to  families.  There  was  testimony 
that  the  number  of  ciiildren  in  these 
programs  will  actually  decline  further 
imless  the  Federal  payments  are  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increased 
costs.  These  costs  are  handed  on  by 
school  districts  to  the  families  of  chil- 
dren— forcing  them  to  drop  out  of  the 
program.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  wrong 
to  add  to  this  already  very  difficult  situa- 
tion the  uncertainty  that  is  bsing  created 
by  burdensome  papen\'ork  of  full  cost 
accounting  procedures,  and  the  delays  in 
reimbursement  to  scliools  of  moneys 
necessary  to  insure  the  orderly  continua- 
tion of  school  nutrition  programs.  My 
amendment  will  help  alleviate  this 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  does  not 
add  to  the  cost  of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  wUl,  on  an  interim  basis,  prohibit 
our  schools  from  being  penalized  for 
noncompliance  with  USDA  regulations, 
until  sxich  time  as  that  agency  has 
studied  the  impact  of  its  full  cost  ac- 
counting procedures  on  our  schools,  and 
reported  its  findings  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

I  thank  the  diligent  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  yielding.  I  genuinely  appreciate 
his  cooperation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would 
exempt  schools  from  penalties  for  non- 
compliance with  newly  proposed  school 
lunch,  full-cost  accoxmting  systems.  The 
exemption  would  apply  only  until  the 
Secretary  completes  the  study  of  how 
this  new  system  is  likely  to  affect  addi- 
tional personnel  and  training  needs  of 
State  and  school  districts.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  submit  his 
study  with  legislative  recommendations 
to  Congress  within  1  year. 

Senator  Randolph  submitted  his 
amendment  to  the  committee  during  our 
markup  on  the  bill,  but  it  did  not  reach 
the  committee  until  the  day  after  the 
committee  had  completed  its  work.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  We  feel  that  this  Is 
a  good  amendment  and  that  it  should 


be  accepted.  I  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  acceptable  to  the 
minority. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  friend,  the  able  Senator  managing 
this  important  bill,  allow  me  just  one 
minute  of  observation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Before  we  accept  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

With  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senators,  I  am  grate- 
ful also  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  I  think 
It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  that  this 
is  an  important  program.  We  do  not 
want  it  weakened  by  procedures  that  are 
Incidental  to  the  main  objectives  of 
nutrition.  For  that  reason,  I  do  hope 
that  the  study — the  report — can  come  to 
us  very  soon. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  thank  him  for  presenting 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  recommend  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    667 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
667. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  strike  lines  3  through  7. 

On  page  35,  strike  lines  11  through  21  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  State  may,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  elect 
to  receive  cash  payments  In  lieu  of  donated 
foods:  Provided.  That  except  with  respect  to 
any  State  which  phased  out  its  commodity 
distribution  facilities  prior  to  June  30,  1974, 
If  the  Secretary  acquires  agricultural  com- 
modities as  a  result  of  surplus  acquisition 
or  price  stabilization  operations,  he  may  re- 
quire States  to  accept  donated  foods  in  lieu 
of  cash.  When  a  State  elects  to  receive  cash 
payments,  they  shall  be  In  an  amount  equiv- 
alent In  value  to  the  donated  foods  that  the 
State  would  otherwise  have  received  if  It  bad 
continued  to  receive  commodities.  The 
amount  of  cash  payments  in  the  case  of 
lunches  be  governed  by  section  6(e)  of  this 
Act.". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
commenting  on  my  pending  amendment, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  ref- 
erence to  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  to  me?  I  understand 
my  amendment  will  be  readily  accepted, 
and  I  have  a  committee  meeting  that  I 
wish  to  attend,  if  the  Senator  could  ac- 
commodate me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  agree  to  a  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  can  set  this  aside 


for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes.  Then  we 
will  return  to  it  thereafter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Five  minutes  or 
less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  be  set 
aside  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  670 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  caU  up,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, amendment  No.  670,  for  myself  and 
Senators  Case,  McGovern,  and  Philip  A. 
Hart,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  line  1,  strike  out  the  word 
"women"  where  It  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "mothers  up  to  six 
months  post  partum". 

On  page  47,  lines  13  and  19,  strike  the 
phrase  "4  years  of  age"  where  \t  appean 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "5  years  of  age". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women, 
infants  and  children  commonly  known 
as  WIC.  This  amendment  is  supported  by 
Senators  Clifford  Case,  Phil  Hart  and 
George  McGovern. 

This  program  provides  nutritious  food 
supplements  to  the  most  nutritionally 
vulnerable  group  in  our  society:  low- 
income  pregnant  and  nursing  women, 
their  infants  and  young  children  up  to 
the  age  of  4.  It  is  the  key  to  all  the 
others  because  If  babies  do  not  have  ade- 
quate food  they  quite  simply  start  out 
life  one  step  behind.  The  WIC  program 
offers  them  an  even  chance. 

However,  during  the  past  2  years  of 
the  highly  successful  pilot  phase  of  the 
WIC  program,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  WIC  stops  just  short  of  its  poten- 
tial efifectiveness.  Young  children  are 
taken  off  the  program  at  the  age  of  4, 
just  as  their  first  growth  spurt  is  begin- 
ning which  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  5.  During  this  period,  they  obvious- 
ly need  extra  nutritional  benefits. 

New  mothers  are  taken  off  the  pro- 
gram a  mere  6  weeks  after  they  have 
given  birth.  But,  as  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  reports, 
low;-lncome  women  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  the  metabolic  demands  of 
pregnancy  so  it  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  they  remain  In  the  program 
longer  than  the  short  6-week  period. 

Consequently,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  section  14  of  H.R.  4222 
which  would  expand  eligibility  for  the 
WIC  program  to  include  women  up  to  6 
montlis  post  partum  and  to  Include  chil- 
dren through  the  age  of  4;  that  is  until 
their  fifth  birthday. 

Program  administrators  and  health 
professionals  have  called  for  this  ex- 
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panded  eligibility.  In  a  survey  of  State 
WIC  Directors  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  in  February,  a  number  of  the 
State  Directors,  including  ones  from 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  recom- 
mended expanding  the  program  to  in- 
clude 4-year-old  children.  State  WIC 
Directors  from  Illinois  and  Vermont 
among  others  also  strongly  recommend- 
ed expanding  the  eUgibility  of  post 
partum  women.  In  all  these  States  the 
functioning  of  the  WIC  program  has 
been  particularly  noteworthy.  In  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  in  April,  testimony 
was  heard  from  such  respected  orga- 
nizations as  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation supporting  this  expanded  eligi- 
bility. 

By  including  4 -year-olds  in  the  WIC 
program,  we  will  help  to  insure  adequate 
nutrition  for  needy  children  until  they 
enter  school  and  become  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  school  food  programs. 
The  only  child  nutrition  program  which 
Includes  children  under  5  is  the  special 
food  services  program.  Presently,  only  14 
percent  of  all  low-income  children  under 
5  participate  in  this  program.  Therefore, 
86  percent  of  all  low-income  children 
under  5  are  without  this  very  necessary 
supplemental  food.  Including  4-year-olds 
in  WIC  will  increase  the  number  of 
needy  preschoolers  who  have  access  to 
an  adequate  diet. 

The  preventive  advantages  of  the  WIC 
program  are  perhaps  greatest  during 
pregnancy.  Research  has  shown  that  diet 
can  directlv  affect  the  outcome  of  preg- 
nancy. Currently,  women  who  do  not 
breast  feed  are  eligible  to  receive  WIC 
benefits  for  only  6  weeks  after  delivery. 
While  a  woman  may  have  returned  to  a 
normal  biochemical  and  physiological 
condition  within  6  weeks  after  delivery, 
it  is  unlikely  that  complete  nutrition  re- 
vitalization  has  had  time  to  occur,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  low-income 
women.  Expanding  eligibility  to  6  months 
post  partum  would  insure  adequate  nu- 
trition revitalization. 

The  past  2  years  have  demonstrated 
the  importance  and  the  great  value  of 
the  WIC  progr3m.  Now  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  it  in  its  most  effec- 
tive form.  This  amendment  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  program. 

This  amendment  does  not  increase  the 
cost  of  this  legislation.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  .  I  ask  for  its  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  extend  the  eligibility 
period  for  mothers  from  6  weeks  post 
partum  to  6  months  and  extend  the  in- 
fant age  eligibility  from  4  years  to  5  years 
01  age.  There  is  a  shoring  up  in  current 
medical  records  of  the  current  pilot  WIC 
program,  and  a  recommendation  for  the 
extension  of  the  post  partum  eligibility 
Penod.  The  extension  of  the  infant  age 
eUgibUIty  from  age  4  to  5  would  close 


the  age  gap  which  now  exists  between 
WIC  eligibility  and  the  age  for  a  child 
to  participate  In  Head  Start  or  the  school 
lunch  program  at  the  kindergarten  level. 
A  voice  vote  was  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  and  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  voice  vote.  No  rollcall  vote  was 
requested.  It  has  been  cleared  with  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Dole),  and  other  members 
of  the  committee.  I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  the  committee  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment.  The  added  program 
would  cost  $36  million,  but  It  would  come 
out  of  existing  programs.  I  anticipate 
that  at  a  later  time,  application  will  be 
made  for  replacing  this  money  or  adding 
this  amount  of  money  to  the  appropria- 
tion, but  for  the  time  being,  that  is  not 
being  done. 

I  might  say  about  the  WIC  program 
that  It  Is  a  very  helpful  program.  It  does 
much  good.  It  Is  recognized  as  perform- 
ing a  real  service  in  an  area  of  great  need 
for  expectant  mothers  and  for  Infants 
and  children,  seeing  that  they  get  a  sup- 
plemental diet.  It  is  a  humanitarian  pro- 
gram. I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
for  the  leadership  he  has  displayed 
through  the  years  in  advancing  this 
program. 

I  was  talking  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  just 
this  morning  and  he  was  saying  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  WIC  program  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  programs  in  the  entire  State  of 
Vermont.  I  recommend,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  that  the  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Dole  joins  in  that  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  amendment  No.  670  to  H.R. 
4222  which  amends  the  National  School 
Limch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  The  amendment,  introduced  by 
Senator  Humphrey,  which  I  cosponsored, 
follows  the  recommendations  of  WIC — 
Women,  Infants  and  Children— pro- 
gram administrators  and  health  profes- 
sionals in  Michigan  and  in  other  States 
by  expanding  the  number  of  low-income 
mothers  and  children  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram. Under  the  amendment,  mothers 
would  be  eligible  for  the  high  protein  diet 
supplementation  provided  by  the  WIC 
program  for  up  to  6  months  post  partum 
rather  than  the  current  6 -week  period. 
Additionally,  children  would  continue 
their  eligibility  for  the  WIC  program 
until  their  fifth  birthday  rather  than  be 
cut  off  the  program  at  4  years  of  age. 

In  Michigan,  as  many  as  149,000  low- 
hicome  women,  infants,  and  children  are 
eligible  for  the  WIC  program  as  deter- 
mined by  health  professionals.  The  11 
WIC  programs  in  Michigan  are  currently 
authorized  to  serve  approximately  17,000 
of  those  eligible  for  the  program.  Clearly, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  meet 
present  and  projected  demands  upon  the 
WIC  program  particularly  during  the 
crucial  periods  this  amendment  provides 
coverage  for. 

This  amendment  can  help  to  improve 
the  health  of  mothers  and  children  who 
need  assistance  In  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate level  of  nutrition,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  acts  favorably  on  It. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
speak  to  my  amendment  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  bill  it- 
self. 

This  bill,  as  it  came  over  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  about 
$500  million  over  the  budget.  Some 
changes  were  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
that  amount  has  been  cut  in  half  or  a 
little  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  gratified  to 
hear  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  with 
regard  to  the  two  provisions  which  our 
committee  deleted  from  the  House- 
passed  bill,  specifically  the  additional  5- 
cent-per-meal  reimbursement  and  the 
mandatory  requirement  that  reduced - 
price  lunches  be  served  in  all  participat- 
ing schools. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  was  par- 
ticularly accurate  in  his  description  of 
the  additional  5-cent  reimbursement 
provision  of  the  House  bill  as  providing 
large  additional  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  to  covjities  with  high  per  capita 
incomes  while  providing  little  or  nothing 
to  the  lower  income  counties.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
school  feeding  program  can  be  criticized 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  provides  22  cents  reimburse- 
ment for  each  meal  served  in  participat- 
ing schools— without  regard  to  the  in- 
come of  the  students'  parents. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  recently 
enacted  a  budget  resolution  calling  for 
a  budget  deficit  of  more  than  $68  billion 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Despite  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution,  providing 
for  a  deficit  larger  than  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  just  a  few  short  years  ago. 
Congress  has  continued  to  enact  new 
programs  and  expand  existing  programs. 
Fortunately,  the  President  has  drawn 
the  line  on  additional  Government 
spending  and  is  being  supported  by  most 
Americans  in  this  effort  as  evidenced  by 
the  vetoes  of  big  spending  programs 
which  have  been  sustained  In  recent 
weeks. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  little  while  we  will 
be  voting  upon  my  amendment  to  reduce 
the  cost  by  an  additional  $79  million.  I 
would  predict  that  approval  of  my 
amendment  will  enhance  the  chances 
that  the  President  will  sign  the  bill.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  will  or  not.  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  sign  it  if  my  amendment 
is  not  adopted.  Adoption  of  any  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  costs  will  most  as- 
suredly re.sult  in  a  veto. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  4222,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  for  the  most  part  contains  sev- 
eral improvements  over  the  version 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  are  two  sections,  however, 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  House 
language,  and  which  trouble  me  deeply. 
The  price  tag  of  $79  million  on  one  of 
these  provisions  Is  a  direct  invitation  to 
a  veto. 
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The  provisions  involved,  sections  10 
and  12  of  the  bill,  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  purchase  for  the 
school  lunch  program  cereal,  shortening 
and  oil  products  in  the  same  or  greater 
quantities  as  were  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  these  purchases  would  be  over 
and  above  all  other  commodities  and 
cash  provided  by  the  Department.  The 
provision  would  add  $79  million  to  an 
already  very  costly  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  pending  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  I  ask  to  have  it  so  modified. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Percy)  .  The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  34,  strike  out  all  from  lines  4 
through  16,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

•Sec.  10.  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'June 
30.  1975'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Sep- 
tember 30.  1977'." 

On  page  35.  strike  lines  3  through  7. 

On  page  35,  strike  lines  11  through  21  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  State  may,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  elect  to 
receive  cash  payments  In  lieu  of  donated 
any  State  which  phased  out  Its  commodity 
foods:  Provided,  That  except  with  respect  to 
distribution  facilities  prior  to  June  30.  1974, 
if  the  Secretary  acquires  agricultural  com- 
modities as  a  result  of  surplus  acquisition  or 
price  stabilization  operations,  he  may  require 
States  to  accept  donated  foods  In  lieu  of 
cash.  When  a  State  elects  to  receive  cash 
payments,  they  shall  be  In  an  amount  equiv- 
alent In  value  to  the  donated  foods  that  the 
State  would  otherwise  have  received  If  It  had 
continued  to  receive  commodities.  The 
amount  of  cash  payments  In  the  case  of 
lunches  shall  be  governed  by  section  6(e) 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
States  do  not  want  the  Department  to 
provide  them  commodities  at  all.  pre- 
ferring the  option  to  receive  cash  and 
make  their  own  commodity  purchases 
with  the  money.  Section  12  of  the  bill 
would  allow  this  option  only  to  a  State 
which  phased  out  its  commodity  distri- 
bution facilities  prior  to  June  30,  1974. 
The  only  State  which  qualifies  is  Kan- 
sas, which  also  exercised  this  option  dur- 
ing the  past  school  year — and  very  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Kansas  Department  of  Education 
testified  before  our  committee  that  they 
had  saved  $85,000  in  administrative 
funds  last  year  through  this  option. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, amendment  No.  667.  as  modified, 
would  allow  all  States  to  opt  for  cash 
in  lieu  of  commodities  should  they  so  de- 
sire. The  Kansas  experience  tliis  past 
year  with  no  donated  commodities  re- 
sulted in  testimony  that: 
'  First.  Less  paperwork  and  time  in- 
volved in  inventory  controls; 

Second.  More  variety  in  menus  is 
possible ; 

Third.  There  is  better  planning  for 
utilization  of  facilities,  particularly  stor- 
age facilities:  purchases  and  deliveries 
are  scheduled  for  convenience  and  needs: 

Fourth.  There  is  a  saving  of  actual 
cash  formerly  spent  for  freight  and  stor- 
age charges  on  commodities; 


Fifth.  More  food  money  is  available  to 
negotiate  good  buys  on  food  items ;  and 

Sixth.  Cash  does  not  have  "price  sup- 
port" effect  which  raises  prices  to  other 
consumers. 

I  reaUze,  though,  that  there  may  be 
times  when  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture needs  domestic  outlets  for  commodi- 
ties as  a  result  of  surplus  acquisitions  or 
price  support  operations  and,  thus,  I  am 
including  a  mechanism — with  Kansas 
exempted — for  the  Secretary  to  require 
commodities  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
cash  under  such  conditions. 

The  basic  concept  of  all  cash  support 
to  State  school  lunch  programs  has 
worked  extremely  well  in  Kansas.  Some 
States  may  not  wish  to  experiment  with 
it,  but  they  certainly  should  have  the 
right  to  do  so  should  they  wish. 

Amendment  No.  667,  as  modified,  also 
strike.*:  section  10  of  the  bill  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  First,  to  mandate  specific 
commodities  under  a  program  where 
States  could  elect  to  accept  no  commodi- 
ties at  all  would  make  no  sense. 

Second,  once  Congress  begins  to  man- 
date the  purchase  of  specific  commodi- 
ties, others  could  be  added  at  legislative 
whim  and  fancy  until  the  specific  agri- 
cultural products  of  every  State  and  con- 
gressional district  had  been  included. 
This  clearly  obliterates  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  to  take  advantage  of  attrac- 
tive market  conditions. 

Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  present 
section  10  crept  into  the  bill  for  the  sole 
reason  that  school  districts  had  become 
accustomed  to  cereal,  oils,  and  shorten- 
ings and  began  to  consider  their  receipt 
as  a  "right,"  failing  to  realize  that  there 
are  limits  to  what  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  can  provide.  Last  year,  for 
market  reasons,  and  because  of  legisla- 
tion we  adopted,  the  Department  concen- 
trated heavily  on  the  purchase  of  meats — 
especially  beef — and  cheese,  thus  provid- 
ing high  protein  items  to  the  schools.  We 
could,  I  suppose,  direct  the  Secretary  to 
completely  package  up  each  pupil's  lunch 
and  send  it  out  daily — but  that  is  not 
the  direction  we  should  be  going.  He 
needs  to  have  the  leverage  to  make  wise 
decisions  on  the  purchase  of  commodi- 
ties based  on  market  conditions — and  not 
to  be  compelled  to  enter  the  market 
when  it  is  unwise  for  the  Government  to 
compete. 

The  mandate  presently  in  section  10  of 
H.R.  4222  would  represent  an  increase 
of  at  least  19  percent  in  the  value  of 
food  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1976  over 
197?,  in  which  year  the  contributions  in 
food  were  $417  million — higher  than  in 
any  previous  year.  Further  increases  are 
simply  not  warranted  and  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. 

For  these  reasons  and  the  fact  that 
under  current  market  conditions  many 
of  the  specific  commodities  that  would 
be  provided  by  this  legislation  are  not 
available  in  surplus  quantities — or  in 
need  of  price  supjwrt — I  sincerely  be- 
lieve adoption  of  an  amendment  strik- 
ing this  portion  of  section  10,  to  con- 
form with  House-passed  language  is 
essential. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  ^the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  What  the  Senator  has 
done  then,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  add 
his  unprinted  amendment  to  his  printed 
amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  in  a  sense. 

What  we  have  done  is  corrected  our 
language  to  do  two  things. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  one,  as  I  understand 
it,  it  would  knock  out  some  $79  million 
in  addition  to  the  current  commodity 
value  allowance  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  I  believe 
the  figure  is  $79  million. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  the  other  phase  of 
the  amendment  would  allow  school  dis- 
tricts or  States 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  State. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  States  to  get  cash  in  Ueu 
of  commodities  except  in  periods  of  sur- 
plus commodities  when  the  Secretary 
could  insist  that  the  surplus  commodities 
be  accepted  rather  than  cash,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see. 

I  believe,  first,  we  will  ask  for  a  division 
of  the  questions  presented,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
entitled  to  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  for  a  division  of 
the  questions  presented  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  state  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abotjr- 
EZK)  wanted  to  be  here  at  this  time.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  Chamber,  so 
I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
it? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  does 
the  Senator  want  the  matter  divided? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  two  separate 
amendments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  would  strike  out,  the 
other  insert. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

The  Chair  might  not  have  the  modi- 
fied amendment  before  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  would  point  out  In  reference  to  his 
comments  on  his  amendment  with  ref- 
erence to  cash  In  lieu  of  commodities,  the 
so-called  option,  that  Is  a  practice  now 
In  the  State  of  Kansas  and  it  has  worked, 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pointed 
out,  very  successfully. 

The  cash  for  commodities,  according 
to  Mrs.  lone  George,  director  of  School 
Food  Services,  Kansas  State  Department 
of  Education,  the  cash  for  commodities 
has  been  distributed  with  no  additional 
personnel  required  on  the  State  staff. 

Tills  has  resulted  in  savings  of  $85,- 
000  to  the  State,  and  this  $85,000  was  a 
projected  budget  for  setting  up  a  food 
distribution  system  within  the  depart- 
ment of  education  before  it  was  known 
the  cash  could  be  received,  and  I  think 
based  on  the  experience  in  Kansas,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  offered  a  very 
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broad  amendment  to  the  committee 
which  would  have  given  every  State  this 
option. 

There  are  some  special  interest  groups, 
poultry,  milk,  and  others,  who  do  not 
want  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities.  They 
feel  that  it  is  not  in  their  interest  and 
they  might  be  better  off  financially,  or 
would  benefit  more  from  the  school  lunch 
program  if,  in  effect,  the  school  districts 
of  the  State  are  required  to  take  the 
commodities. 

But  it  seemed  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  at  the  time,  and  it  seems  now,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  sort  of  com- 
promised that  position.  He  has  indicated 
cash  in  lieu  of  commodities  would  be 
available  except  in  the  cases  of  sur- 
pluses, and  where  there  was  a  surplus 
in  any  commodity,  then,  of  course,  it 
would  be  required  that  the  surplus  be 
purchased. 

There  had  been  a  great  many  com- 
ments from  the  State  of  Kansas  that 
with  the  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities  the 
money  is  spent  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  we  do  believe,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  pointed  up,  there  is  less  paper 
work,  there  is  more  variety  in  the  menus, 
better  planning  for  utilization  of  facili- 
ties, there  is  a  savings  of  actual  cash 
formerly  spent  for  freight  and  storage 
just  of  commodities  coming  into  an  area. 

Finally,  there  is  more  money  for  food, 
and  that  is  really,  as  I  understand  the 
real  essence  of  the  program  making  food 
available  to  those  children  for  school 
lunch  programs,  and  by  making  it  cash 
in  lieu  of  commodities  there  is  more  cash 
for  food. 

For  those  reasons,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  believes  that  while  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska's  amendment  will  in  no 
way  interefere  with  the  amendment  now 
in  the  bill  which  would  protect  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  would  continue  to  provide 
us  the  option  to  have  cash  in  lieu  of 
commodities,  it  would  simply  extend  in 
a  modified  way  this  same  opportunity  to 
other  States,  unless  there  was  a  surplus 
of  any  commodity: 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
supports  that  portion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska's  amendment  which 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  this  measure  by 
almost  $80  milhon  and  substantially  di- 
minishes the  chances  of  veto. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  understands 
the  importance  of  this  program,  under- 
stands the  importance  of  quick  action  on 
the  program,  but  also  understands  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  a 
very  difficult  time  these  days  trj-ing  to 
figure  out  some  overall  program  that  will 
keep  the  economy  witliin  bounds  and 
keep  the  deficit  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $60  billion  to  $70  biUion, 
which  is  a  large  figure. 

In  an  effort  to  do  that,  the  President 
may  be  forced  from  time  to  time  to  veto 
legislation  and  to  veto  legislation  even 
with  the  name  of  school  lunch  programs 
II  the  net  result  would  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  taxpayer  and  go  to 
those  children  who  someday  will  be  tax- 
payers. 

But  this  section  of  the  bill,  section  10, 
would  require  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  for  the  school  lunch 
program  cereal,  shortening  and  oil  prod- 


ucts in  the  same  or  greater  quantities 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

These  are  mandated  purchases  and 
they  amount  to  almost  $80  million  and 
they  would  be  over  and  above  all  other 
commodities  and  cash  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  mandating  the 
purchase  of  specific  commodities  this 
year,  we  may  say  It  is  cereal  or  shorten- 
ing or  oil  products.  Of  course,  If  we  rep- 
resent an  area  or  a  State  that  may  be 
supplying  cereal,  shortening  or  oil  prod- 
ucts, we  may  say  there  is  great  merit  to 
the  amendment.  But  once  we  start  man- 
dating what  should  be  purchased  for 
school  lunch  programs  we  are  setting  a 
precedent  and  next  year  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  or  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, or  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  or 
any  other  Senator,  might  have  some 
other  commodity  that  should  be  pur- 
chased by  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  is  a  bad 
practice  and  one  we  should  not  engage  in. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  H.R.  4222  will 
improve  the  bill  generally,  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  measure  by  almost  $80  mil- 
lion, and  substantially  diminish  the 
chances  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
for  the  school  lunch  program  cereal, 
shortening,  and  oil  products  in  the  same 
or  greater  quantities  as  were  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  These  mandated  pur- 
chases, amounting  to  almost  $80  million, 
would  be  over  and  above  all  other  com- 
modities and  cash  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

I  fear  that  once  Congress  begins  to 
mandate  the  purchase  of  specific  com- 
modities, others  could  be  added  at  legis- 
lative whim  until  the  specific  agricultural 
products  of  every  State  and  congression- 
al district  had  been  included.  This  clear- 
ly inhibits  the  abiUty  of  the  Department 
to  take  advantage  of  favorable  market 
conditions  in  purchasing  nutritious  foods 
for  the  various  child  nutrition  programs. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  this  pro- 
vision crept  into  H.R.  4222  for  the  sole 
reason  that  school  districts  had  become 
accustomed  to  cereal,  oils,  and  shorten- 
ings and  began  to  consider  receipt  of 
such  commodities  as  a  "right."  Last  year, 
for  market  reasons,  the  Department  con- 
centrated heavily  on  the  purchase  of 
meats — especially  beef — and  cheese,  thus 
providing  high  protein  Items  to  the 
schools.  We  could,  I  suppose,  direct 
USDA  to  completely  package  up  each 
pupil's  lunch  and  send  it  out  daily— but 
surely  that  is  not  the  direction  we  should 
be  going.  The  Department  must  have  the 
leverage  to  make  wise  decisions  on  com- 
modity purchases  in  response  to  market 
conditions.  It  should  not  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  market  to  purchase  specified 
commodities  when  market  conditions 
dictate  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  com- 
pete. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  enumerated,  the 
House  deleted  this  costly  provision.  The 
House  recognized  that  the  mandated 
purchase  of  these  specified  commodities 
would  represent  an  increase  of  at  least 
19  percent  In  the  value  of  food  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1976  over  197P.  Consider- 


ing that  the  level  of  assistance  in  1975^ 
almost  $417  million — was  higher  than  in 
any  previous  year,  further  increases  of 
this  magnitude  are  not  warranted  £md 
cannot  be  supported. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  under  current  market 
conditions  the  specific  commodities  that 
would  be  provided  by  this  provision  are 
not  available  in  surplus  quantities  or  in 
need  of  price  support,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  this  provision  to  conform  to 
the  House-passed  language. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  as  was 
developed  in  colloquy  a  moment  ago,  is 
in  two  parts:  In  the  first  part  which  was 
discussed,  it  would  strike  out  on  page 
34  of  the  bill  lines  4  through  16.  both 
inclusive,  being  section  10  of  the  bill. 

This  first  portion  of  the  amendment 
would  reverse  a  decision  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  add  grains  and  oils,  that  is,  vegetable 
oils,  to  the  list  of  commodities  now  do- 
nated for  use  in  school  and  other  nutri- 
tion programs.  Both  grains  and  oils  were 
previously  included  in  the  list  of  com- 
modities that  could  be  donated.  But 
when  these  commodities  came  into  short 
supply  last  year,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  withdrew  them  from  the 
donation  list.  They  withdrew  these  com- 
modities despite  laws  on  the  books  which 
prohibited  such  withdrawals.  Also,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
these  same  commodities  available  to 
overscEis  markets  through  Public  Law 
480,  despite  their  withdrawal  of  the  com- 
modities from  the  donation  list. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia <Mr.  Talmadge*  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  tried  several  times  last  year 
to  get  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
restore  grains  and  oils  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 

But  the  USDA  has  still  refused  to  re- 
store grains  to  the  program,  though  I 
believe  they  have  restored  peanut  oil  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  sure  there  is  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  what  this  does. 
This  is  not  a  case  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  merely  instnicted 
to  include  in  their  list  of  commodities 
cereals  and  these  oils. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
am  leading  up  to 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  Is  a  mandate  that 
they  should  furnish  this  over  and  above 
all  other  things. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
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leading  up  to  that.  The  USDA  has  re- 
fused to  restore  grains  to  the  program, 
though  it  has  restored  peanut  oil,  and 
this  refusal  did  prompt  the  action  taken 
in  the  committee,  not  only  to  force  the 
USDA  to  restore  these  commodities  to 
the  list,  but  to  add  them,  as  it  states,  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  allowable  in 
commodities. 

It  not  only  requires  that  they  be  fur- 
nished, that  they  be  donated,  but  that 
they  be  donated  in  addition  to  the 
amoimts  allowable  in  commodities. 

The  committee  has  acted  in  the  mat- 
ter, feeling  that  these  foods  should  be 
made  available.  Since  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  not  put  them 
in  the  program  and  make  them  available 
on  the  list  of  commodities  being  donated, 
the  committee  did  add  them  in  addition 
to  the  commodities  allowed  and  provided 
by  the  USDA. 

Some  $79  million  is  Involved.  The  com- 
mittee has  acted  in  the  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator seeks  to  overturn  the  action  of  the 
committee,  and  I  would  recommend,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  that  the 
amendment  not  be  accepted,  and  to  that 
end  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If,  after  a  vote  is  taken 
on  that  part  of  my  amendment  dealing 
with  section  10,  page  34,  which  would 
strike  it  out,  if  my  amendment  fails, 
would  an  amendment  then  be  in  order 
to  merely  strike  out  that  part  beginning 
on  line  12  with  the  words  "such  prod- 
ucts," and  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
section? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  on 
on  page  34? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Page  34.  line  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  after  the  second  division  of 
the  Senator's  pending  amendment  was 
acted  upon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  be  in  order,  even 
though  the  amendment  proposing  to 
strike  out  the  entire  section  was  tabled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary incuiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  prngress. 

Mr.  CUR7TS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  bp 
rescinded. 

Th<«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  i*-  is  cq  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
mentar\'  incuiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  modify  the  first 
part  of  my  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  it,  since  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment.  Instead  of  striking 
out  all  of  section  10  on  page  34,  which 
would  be  lines  4  to  16,  inclusive,  I  modify 
it  to  strike  out  merely  the  last  part, 
which  begins  on  line  12  with  the  words 
"such  products"  and  continuing  through 
line  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator please  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Part  I  of  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  the  word 
"such"  on  line  12,  strike  all  down  through 
line  16. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  modification.  I 
believe  that  it  accomplishes,  certainly, 
what  the  Senator  had  in  mind,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  follows  what  the  commit- 
tee had  in  mind,  because  it  does  restore 
to  the  list  of  commodities  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  required  to 
furnish  the  grains  and  oils  that  were 
last  year  left  off  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

But  it  does  withdraw  this  feature  of  re- 
quiring that  the  $79  million  worth  of 
such  commodities  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  allowance,  either  in  cash  or  com- 
modities, that  is  now  allowed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  well 
stated  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  am 
willing  to  accept  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment,  as  modified  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  division 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  as  modified. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  actual  significance  of  what  the 
Senator  has  done  in  the  changes  made? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well.  I  am  happy  to 
endeavor  to  explain  it. 

The  language  in  section  10  provides 
that  these  cereals  and  oils  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  commodities,  and  under  the 
committee  bill  they  are  in  addition  to  the 

II  cents  in  commodities  that  are  ordi- 
narily provided  under  the  law.  My  origi- 
nal amendment  was  to  strike  out  the 
whole  thing.  I  have  now  modified  it  so  I 
only  srtike  out  that  portion  which  re- 
quires that  this  be  in  addition  to  the 
other  commodities.  They  are  included 
but  not  in  addition  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  What  is  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  that  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  commodities  that  will  be  made 
available  to  the  school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  makes  it  the  same  as 
current  law.  The  Senator  will  see  that 
this  section  was  brought  about  because 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  withdrew 
cereal  and  shortening  and  oil  products 
from  the  commodities  that  he  distrib- 
uted. 


Under  this  new  language,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  directed  to 
put  those  commodities  back  into  the  pro- 
gram, but  under  my  amendment  it  would 
not  be  in  addition  to  the  11  cents  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  personally  think 
what  the  Senator  is  proposing  weakens 
the  legislation  that  is  before  us.  it  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  Federal  con- 
tribution in  commodities  to  the  school 
lunch  program. 

It  is  true  that  he  Is  changing  the  lan- 
guage in  that  he  does  not  exempt  floui 
and  oils,  but  in  order  to  accomplish  what 
the  Senator  is  proposing  with  this 
amendment,  it  will  have  the  practical 
effect  of  bringing  about  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  Federal  commodi- 
ties that  would  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  schools  under  the  committee 
bill.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  yes,  but  it  does  not  reduce  existing 
programs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand.  But 
the  legislation  now  before  us  is  not  sim- 
ply a  hold-the-line  piece  of  legislation. 
As  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Allen)  has  explained,  this  is  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  strengthen  our  exist- 
ing child  nutrition  programs  and  the  net 
effect  of  what  the  Senator  is  proposing 
here  is  simply  to  stand  still  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  growing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  increase  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended by  something  over  $200  million. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand  that 
But  the  net  effect  of  what  the  Senator 
is  proposing  here  is  to  reduce  the  com- 
modity contribution  that  this  bill  as  it 
now  stands  would  provide.  Will  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  agree  with  that 
But  I  also  think  it  is  important  the 
record  show  that  even  if  my  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted  there  would  be 
a  very  material  increase  in  the  program, 
something  over  $200,000,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides for  the  cost-of-living  increase. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  the  overall  cost 
of  the  bill  now  before  us,  that  is,  the 
bill  that  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  is  approxi- 
mately $300  million  below  the  level  of 
the  bill  that  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was  a 
strong  bipartisan  bill. 

I  think  this  is  the  wTong  place  for  an 
economy  move  to  be  made.  It  is  really 
false  economy  to  cut  back  on  the  com- 
modity contributions  that  we  are 
making  for  one  of  the  best  programs  we 
have  in  the  country  and  that  Is  the  nu- 
tritional health  of  our  children. 

The  Senator  can  argue  that  he  has 
reduced  the  impact  of  his  amendment 
somewhat  by  the  modification.  I  would 
agree  with  that.  It  Is  only  half  as  bad 
now  as  it  was  originally.  But  I  shall  have 
to  insist  on  a  rollcall  If  the  Senator  Is 
going  to  press  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
that  this  Is  not  In  addition  to  the  11 
cents,  so  to  speak,  but  It  does  add  these 
other  conmiodltles,  but  they  are  not  In 
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the  11  cents.  What  would  the  11  cents 
become  if  we  went  along  with  the  com- 
mittee as  the  committee  reported  out 
the  bill?  Would  it  not  increase  the  11 
cents? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  get  the  11  cents  plus 
these  commodities. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  Therefore,  it 
would  raise  the  11  cents,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  it  would  raise  the 
overall  cost. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator  Is 
actually  doing  is  bringing  it  back  to  11 
cents,  so  he  is  cutting  the  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  is  cutting  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  true,  plus  the 
cost  of  living  increases  are  provided. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  but  that 
was  put  in  for  another  reason. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  put  in  to  sub- 
stantiate the  11  cents  to  be  consistent 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  still  remains 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  is  an 
amendment  of  attrition.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Over  the  committee  bill, 
not  over  existing  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  But  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
expand  it  somewhat  because  of  the  mal- 
nutrition situation  that  exists  in  the 
country  today.  To  me  it  is  elementary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
think  there  are  better  ways  to  expand 
It  if  that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  but  we  are  not 
doing  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  we  are. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  We  have  an  open 
rule  here  and  anybody  can  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  heard  on 
this,  this  picks  out  particular  commodi- 
ties, cereals  and  oils,  and  says  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  give  the  schools 
these  commodities,  and  it  will  not  be 
counted  in  the  overall. 

That  is  bad  in  this  regard.  It  puts 
Congress  in  the  business  of  writing  a 
menu.  Second,  It  invites  other  areas  of 
the  country  from  including  orange  juice, 
meat,  fresh  vegetables,  and  what  have 
you. 

That  shifts  the  focus  of  the  school 
lunch  program  to  the  desires  of  needs  of 


the  sellers  of  agricultural  products, 
rather  than  the  needs  of  the  schools. 
I  beheve  that  if  we  want  $79  million  more 
in  commodities,  the  amendment  shoxild 
be  raised  rather  than  mandate  the  Sec- 
retary to  supply  specific  food  items. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
cereals  and  oils  are  supported  and  fruit 
juice  and  fresh  fruit  are  not?  Is  that  not 
the  justification  given  this,  the  fact  it  is 
price  supported? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  The  justification  was 
that  the  Secretary  last  year  removed 
these  from  the  list  of  commodities  be- 
cause they  were  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  am  making  a 
distinction  here.  The  Senator  said  this 
would  invite  people  with  orange  juice 
and  fresh  fruit.  Those  commodities  are 
not  price  supported  but  cereals  are.  The 
taxpayers  are  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  other  two  are. 
We  often  come  in  here  with  proposals  for 
the  Government  to  buy  products  where 
the  price  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  do  that  now,  but 
here  is  what  we  are  doing :  we  are  man- 
dating them  In  reference  to  cereals  and 
oils  and  no  other  products. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  will  be  efforts,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  to 
expand  this  bill  by  $200  million  very  soon 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  So  it  is,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  pointed  out,  an  open- 
ended  bill. 

We  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  higher 
amount  than  we  came  into  the  Senate 
with,  and  it  just  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  supports  the  school 
lunch  program,  that  we  should  not,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  said,  be  writ- 
ing the  menu  for  every  school  in  this 
country.  But  that  is.  In  efifect,  what  hap- 
pens under  the  bill.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  simply  elim- 
inates that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  of  the  most  cap- 
able men  in  this  Senate  is  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  he  is  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  did  not  come  out 
here  with  any  starry-eyed  bill.  What  we 


are  doing  is  trying  to  reform  his  bill.  I 
am  telling  the  Senators,  very  frankly, 
this  makes  me  a  little  suspicious,  if  I 
might  say  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  willing  to  take 
my  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that  now,  un- 
der second  consideration,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  it  came  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
the  Senate  does  In  working  Its  will  on 
this  bill,  of  course,  will  have  to  prevail. 
I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  right  of 
Congress  to  do  the  legislating.  However, 
in  a  jnatter  that  directly  affects  the 
budget,  I  think  we  should  be  practical.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  deliberately  in- 
vite a  veto. 

I  am  not  authorized  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  any  specific  statement, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  bill,  which  increased  the  cost  of 
this  progi-am  by  about  $500  million,  is 
most  unsatisfactoi-y  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  increases  it  over 
the  budget  by  about  that  much. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment  now  pending, 
which  would  reduce  the  cost  by  about  $79 
million,  would  lessen  the  chance  of  a 
veto.  So  if  we  are  Interested  in  promoting 
school  lunches,  I  think  we  should  give 
very  serious  consideration  to  this  amend- 
ment, because  we  would  be  sending  to  the 
President  a  proposal  which  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  way 
this  matter  came  about,  as  I  stated  in 
my  opening  remarks,  was  that  last  year, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  took 
grains  off  the  list  of  commodities  that 
they  were  furnishing  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  the  nutrition  program — school 
lunch  and  otherwise.  Then,  when  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  refused 
to  restore  these  commodities  to  the  list — 
by  the  way.  the  list  of  commodities  is 
quite  long.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  page  230  of 
the  USDA  food  and  nutrition  service 
booklet  entitled  "Commodities  Distrib- 
uted to  Child  Nutrition  Programs  Dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1973-1974." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  VI.— COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED  TO  THE  CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  DURING  FISCAL  YEARS  1973-74 


Fiscal  year  1973 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Program  and  commodity 


Pounds 


Amount 


Pounds 


Amount 


Direct  purchases: 
Sec  6' 

Applesauce 147,056  $16,441  1,295 

Apricots,  canned 70,200  10,403  5,600 

Beans,  canned  green 44,751  5,420  2,584 

Beef  products 233,565  133,851  20,440,240 

Chicken,  frozen 89,173,930  32,120,450  52,391,493 

Corn,canned 14,264,761  1,841,581  35,100 

Frankfurters,  frozen 19,698,995 

Fruit  cocktail 6,839,446  1,408,925  373,424 

Orange  juice,  frozen 16,221,650  4,613,433  6,769,380 

Peaches,  canned 55,680  8,357  1,226,560 

Peas,canned 1,724,480  241,083  27,360 

Pineapple,  canned 26,460,227  3,640,932  4,179,577 

Plums,  canned 33,202  3,839  .. 

Pork  products 15,516,939  11,093,060  2,212,827 

Potatoes,  frozen  F.F 24,567,960  3,562,357  3,130,500 

Sweet  potatoes 2,277,300  586,188  5,737,495 

Tomato  products 719,330  102,424  545,253 

Turkeys,  frozen 209,303  106,054  497,894 

Total,sec.6 198.559,780  59,494,808  117,275,577 


$144 

830 

314 

19, 573, 572 

24, 508, 742 

4,532 

16, 129,  533 

76, 925 

1,925,212 

241,630 

3,825 

705, 930 


1,896,614 
603, 873 

1, 416, 169 

77, 644 

252,283 


67.417,772 


Fiscal  year  1973 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Program  and  commodity 


Pounds 


Amount 


Pounds 


Amount 


Donated  commodities: 
Sec.  32: 

Apples,  fresh 33,560  3,027 

Apple  juice 33,107  3,446 

Applesauce 19,670,347         2,458,758 

Beans,  cd.  green  and  dry....     22, 511, 582         2, 694, 832 

Beef  products 

Corn,  canned 5,813  911 

Cranberries,  fresh 51,391  9.559 

Cranberry  sauce. 

Egg  mix 67,269  55,954 

Fruit  cocktail 1,205,918  245,284 

Grape  juice 9,534  1,608 

Grapefruit 112  22 

Honey 23,400  4,914 

Lard/shortening 

Lentils 117.096  16,136 

Meat,  luncheon 439,740  249,556 

Milk,  evaporated 127,637  21,480 

Milk,  whole  dry 

Nectars,  fruit 1,847  184 

Orange  juice,  frozen  cond...       5.768,940        1.640,689       57,256.810 


5,240 

545 

153,  371 

19. 171 

32,150.523 

7, 629,  663 

22, 858. 479 

22,  593,  318 

53.116 

10,268 

22, 310, 367 

3, 569, 658 

516, 752 

767,066 

1,5%,  993 

324,828 

97, 504 

16,450 

29, 134, 138 

3,312,553 

3,690 

775 

72 

25 

234,243 

86,600 

351, 722 

279, 058 

220, 979 

52,438 

563, 551 

497, 165 

16,896,488 
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Fiscal  year  1973 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Program  and  commodity 


Pounds 


Amount 


Pounds 


Amount 


Fiscal  year  1973 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Program  and  commodity 


Pounds 


Amount 


Pounds 


Orange  juice,  processed 33, 160  3, 926 

Peaches,  canned 37,099,379  6,021,224 

Peanut  butter 18,040,945  6,115,879 

Peanut  granules 

Pears 2,886,180  593.689 

Peas,  canned 10,104  1,490 

Peas,  soup  mix 154,875  45,920 

Peas,  dry.  split 973,359  99,088 

Pineapple  juice 66,427  5,241 

Plums,  canned 

Pork  products 6,820.599  4,132,208 

Potatoes,  white  dehydrated..  1, 372, 464  292, 611 

Potatoes,  trench  fries 1, 793, 100  252, 646 

Potatoes,  sweet,  fresh  and 

canned 48  6 

Poultry,  canned 24,119,638  17,417,017 

Prunes,  dried  and  canned. . .  30, 612  5, 907 

Raisins 155,400  24.600 

Syrup.com 48,671  5.841 

Tomato  products 33,132,303  5.226,444 

Turkey  products 50.302,564  17,956,248 

Total,  sec.  32. 227, 107, 121     '  65,606, 385 


2. 082, 201 
444,044 

24,491,007 
485, 415 

15, 423, 869 


249, 863 

72,069 

9,  399, 651 

285, 328 
3, 474, 996 


Amount 


19, 725 
1, 048, 422 


5,849 
283, 178 


8.180,635 

9.910 

61,778 

351, 690 


1,  519, 140 

6.127 

13, 172 

49, 553 


18, 954,  593 

28,  983 

8.340 

739.  499 

19.  753, 474 

34,  379,  425 


18,747,988 

8,857 

1,320 

117,652 

3,  527, 965 

23,  910, 118 


293,970,560       117,728,895 


Sec.  416: 
Beans,  canned  and  dry. 

Bulgur 

Butter 

Cheese 

Corn  flour 

Corn  meal 

Farina 

Flour 

Grits,  corn 

Macaroni 

Margarine 

Milk,  instant  fortified.. 

Milk,  nonfat  dry 

Oats,  rolled 

Peanut  butter 

Rice 

Salad  oil 

Shortening,  vegetable.. 
Wheat,  rolled 


1,111,616 

116,784,866 

590, 258 


99,270 

84,131,815 

367, 374 


17,648,120 

88,200 

279, 0O4, 469 

1, 318, 783 

46,392 


891, 235 

13, 582 

21.399,644 

88,095 

6,366 


3, 844.  572 
26, 320, 069 

8, 419. 900 

1,222,956 
34,215,902 
25, 845, 644 
36. 255,  495 

1, 683, 550 


1.723,905 

8,  364, 521 

618, 028 

414,  582 

4, 735, 479 

5,011,470 

7,  095, 198 

136,  029 


1,332.620 

88. 007,  849 

8,648 

460,550 

18,689,678 

130, 158 

315,008,953 

1,  442.  908 

494,  785 

10. 192,  950 

2, 837. 880 

1,  747.  636 

8, 182, 040 


164, 711 

58,445,011 

8.528 

18,330 

1,474,614 

26.787 

36,730,044 

132,460 

95,346 

4. 145, 472 

2.011.041 

555.400 

805,932 


36. 897,  770 

23,113,522 

38,333,711 

2.897,116 


9,586.062 

9, 535, 007 

12,109,619 

358,952 


Total,  sec.  416. 
Total 


554, 400, 882      135, 096, 593     549, 778, 774       134,204,316 
980, 067, 783     260,197,786   '961,024,911       319, 350, 983 


>  In  addition,  J70,796.798  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  list  in- 
cludes beef,  chicken,  frankfurters, 
orange  juice,  peas,  peaches,  flour,  cheese, 
margarine,  milk,  and  many  other  items — 
possibly  50  or  more. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
refused  to  add  these  to  the  available  com- 
modities, the  committee,  merely  wanting 
to  add  the  commodities  back  but  not 
wanting  them  to  compete  with  the  other 
commodities  available,  said: 

All  right,  we'll  take  care  of  the  commodity 
people  who  have  the  commodities  that  are 
approved:  and  Instead  of  making  this  come 
within  the  10  cents  of  commodities  that  the 
Government  provides,  we  will  make  It  In 
addition. 

If  the  USDA  had  put  these  commodi- 
ties back  on  the  list  before  the  bill  came 
to  the  committee,  this  question  never 
would  have  come  up.  It  appears  that  it 
might  have  been  just  a  little  overreac- 
tion  to  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  say :  "All  right,  you 
won't  put  them  on  the  list.  We  are  not 
only  going  to  put  them  on  the  list:  we 
are  going  to  make  It  that  much  in 
addition." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out,  this  amendment  would  get 
these  commodities  back  on  the  list,  and 
that  would  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient. 
The  issue  is  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  commodity  payments, 
which  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what 
the  Federal  Government  pays  toward  the 
school  program — most  of  it  Is  in  cash — 
whether  we  are  going  to  add  them  to 
the  list,  and  that  is  what  the  modified 
amendment  does,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  add  them  to  the  list  after  it  has 
been  escalated. 

About  2  years  ago.  we  put  the  escalator 
clause  on.  not  only  making  the  com- 
modity amount  go  up  with  the  cost  of 
living  or  with  the  cost  of  food  away  from 
home,  but  also  escalating  the  amount  of 
cash  pajTnent.  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  add  this,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  escalation  that  is  provided 
under  the  law. 

It  does  not  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  is  out 
of  line,  because  the  amount  of  commodi- 
ties Is  being  escalated,  but  getting  them 


back  on  the  list  is  all  that  should  be  re- 
quired. 

Suppose  it  took  dairy  products  ofif  the 
list  next  time,  or  took  pork  off  the  list. 
Would  we  come  in  again  and  say:  "AU 
right,  we're  not  only  going  to  put  them 
back  on  the  list,  but  we're  going  to  put 
them  on  in  addition  to  what  we  are  pro- 
viding in  the  way  of  commodities." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  double 
scoop  or  a  triple  scoop  and  is  more  than 
is  contemplated  by  the  legislation  and 
by  the  program.  It  is  just  fudging  a  little, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  sees  it. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  as  modified.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  with 
his  amendments  involving  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  will  agree  that  this 
amendment  should  be  accepted  and  that 
he  will  not  insist  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber,  in  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I 
will  have  to  Insist  on  a  rollcall  vote,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  point  in  belabor- 
ing this  argimient.  It  is  very  clear  what 
is  at  stake  here. 

I  agree  that  there  is  a  certain  logic 
in  the  position  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  understand,  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  why  he  has  made 
the  judgment  to  accept  this  amendment. 
Nevertheless,  the  practical  impact  of  it 
Is  to  reduce  by  $79  million  the  authoriza- 
tion for  additional  commodities  that  will 
be  made  available  under  the  committee 
bill  as  over  against  the  existing  school 
lunch  authorization. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  matter. 
Where  child  nutrition  is  involved,  where 
hard  pressed  and  overburdened  school 
budgets  are  involved,  if  we  can  find  a 
formula — as  we  have  under  the  bill  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry— to  increase  by  a  modest  amoimt 
the  authorization  for  these  nutritious 
commodities,  we  should  do  it.  On  that 
basis,  I  hope  we  will  stay  with  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  committee. 


I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  been  divided.  Is  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  requesting  a  vote 
on  both  parts  of  the  amendment?  If  he 
has  that  in  mind,  maybe  we  could  save 
the  time  of  the  Members  if  we  had  back- 
to-back  votes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  unless  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  opposing  the  other 
part  of  the  amendment,  I  would  ask  for 
rollcalls 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  other  part  of  the 
amendment  deals  with  cash  in  lieu  of 
commodities  except  where  there  may  be 
surpluses.  It  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  roll- 
calls  on  that  part  of  the  amendment, 
too,  we  could  agree  to  back-to-back 
votes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  agree  to  that. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  if  that  is  in  order,  on  the  other  part 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  unanimous  consent  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  second  division. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  back-to-back  rollcalls 
on  these  two  pending  matters. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  just  a 
few  minutes  after  the  first  rollcall  to 
explain  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  ofifered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  5  minutes  be  ade- 
quate? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Five  minutes  is  all  I 
care  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  cannot  be  ordered  by  unani- 
mous consent  on  the  second  division. 
There  could  be  an  order  to  order  them 
by  unanimous  consent,  but  it  would  still 
take  one-fifth  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
speaks  of  this  being  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  given  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
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gram.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  reduction  of 
the  present  program,  which  is  being 
added  to  greatly  by  the  bill  pending  in 
the  committee.  This  is  new  territory,  so 
it  is  not  any  reduction  whatsoever.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bill  provides  many 
millions  in  addition.  I  wish  to  comment 
just  a  little  bit  on  the  overall  cost  of 
this  bill. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  total  Federal 
funding  level  for  all  of  the  nutrition 
programs  embraced  in  the  bill  will  be 
about  $2  billion.  Assuming  simple  ex- 
tension of  all  of  these  programs  without 
ma'King  any  changes  in  them,  the  Federal 
cost  in  fiscal  year  1976  would  likely  reach 
almost  $2.6  biUion.  With  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  4222,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
cost  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  almost 
$2.8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  taxpayer, 
through  his  Federal  Government,  has 
been  most  generous  over  the  past  30  years 
in  funding  the  expansion  of  our  Nation's 
school  lunch  and  other  child  nutrition 
programs.  However,  I  believe  there  is  a 
limit  to  how  much  farther  the  Federal 
Croverment  can  go  in  this  direction. 
When  we  combine  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  food  stamp  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976— and  I  must  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
playing  such  an  important  part  in  the 
continual  escalation  of  the  cost  of  the 
food  stamp — with  the  estimated  cost  of 
all  child  nutrition  programs  covered  by 
the  cost  of  this  bill,  the  total  Federal  cost 
for  the  year  1976  for  all  of  these  pro- 
grams could  be  as  high  as  $9  billion. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  just  yet.  I  know  the 
Senator  has  some  interesting  questions  to 
ask,  but  I  want  to  complete  my  thought 
here. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  saying  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Curtis  amendment,  we  would  be 
cutting  back  on  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  because 
what  the  Curtis  amendment  does,  what 
it  strikes  out  is  not  now  the  law,  so  how 
can  it  be  a  reductions  in  the  cost? 

To  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  waiting  in  the  wings  to 
introduce  amendments  with  a  cost  of 
over  $200  million  to  this  program,  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  he  insists  on 
this  double-dip  approach  to  the  amount 
available  for  commodities.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  10  cents  and  11  cents  for  com- 
modities on  the  lunch  program.  Let  us 
see  how  much  it  really  rims  to. 

Last  fiscal  year,  1975,  m  the  free  limch 
program,  under  section  IV  funds,  the 
Federal  Government  paid  11.4  cents  for 
each  free  lunch.  Under  section  XI.  it 
paid  51.2  cents  for  every  free  lunch,  and 
furnished  10  cents  in  commodities,  for  a 
total  of  73.6  cents;  73.6  cents  the  Federal 
Government  is  providing  for  each  free 
lunch.  Mr.  President,  this  amount  paid 
in  commodities  to  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram has  escalated. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  6  cents,  then  8,  now  10.  Now 
an  escalator  provision  will  take  it  on  up 
to  11  cents,  I  believe.  It  was  agreed  when 
we  put  in  the  escalator  that  that  was  go- 
jng  to  cover  these  increases.  But,  here, 
they  not  only  reinstate  the  grain  and  tiie 


vegetable  oil,  they  say  that  is  in  addition 
to  the  escalation,  and  it  is  in  addition  to 
the  increasing  amount  provided  by  the 
Government  in  all  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  being  extremely  gen- 
erous in  this  area  and  I  do  not  believe 
that — it  is  just  a  little  bit  of  pique  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  perhaps,  in  not 
seeing  these  commodities  restored  to  the 
eligible  list  and,  in  efifect,  saying,  all 
right,  you  are  not  willing  to  restore  them; 
yes,  you  will  restore  them,  and  you  will 
restore  them  in  addition  to  the  amount 
that  is  provided  by  law  already  for  com- 
modities. I  just  do  not  beheve  that  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  compact,  more 
or  less,  that  we  had  in  the  Senate  when 
we  added  the  escalation  clause. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  request. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Jim  Storey  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee stafif  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  prepared  at  this 
time,  if  the  Senator  has  some  questions, 
to  answer  them.  I  just  wanted  to  com- 
plete my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request  for  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Not  at  this  time.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  on  this  bill.  First 
of  all,  let  me  say  I  did  not  know  that  It 
was  coming  up  this  afternoon,  and  that 
probably  was  my  fault. 

I  am  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  joined  with  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  In  his  belief  that  it  should 
be  available  to  every  child  required  to 
attend  public  schools,  and  I  know  that 
would  be  quite  an  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  a  provision  in  this 
bill  which  apparently  has  been  in  the  law 
for  some  time  which  tends.  In  my  opinion, 
to  encourage  dishonesty  not  only  among 
adults,  but  among  schoolchildren. 

The  bill  provides  on  page  30.  begin- 
ning with  Ihie  3  that: 

Local  school  authorities  shall  publicly  an- 
nounce such  income  guidelines — 

Speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Income  re- 
quirements whereby  a  child  Is  entitled 
to  a  free  lunch — 


on  or  about  the  opening  of  school  each 
fiscal  year,  and  shall  make  determinations 
with  respect  to  the  annual  Incomes  of  any 
household  solely — 

And  I  emphasize  the  word  "solely" — 
on   the   basis   of   a   statement   executed   In 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
an  adult  member  of  such  household. 

Now,  when  the  school  authorities  are 
required  to  accept  an  affidavit — may  we 
have  order,  please,  Mr.  President' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senators'  con- 
versation with  each  other  will  stop 

Mr.  MORGAN.  When  the  school  au- 
thorities are  required  to  accept  an  affi- 
davit made  by  an  adult,  the  adult  stand- 
ing in  loco  parentis,  and  award  free 
lunches  without  being  allowed  to  make 
any  verification  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  it,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  law. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  con- 
cerned about  it;  the  school  authorities 
are  concerned  about  it.  They  see  it  be- 
ing abused,  and  they  are  able  to  do  noth- 
ing about  it. 

My  12-year-old  daughter  is  in  a  class 
of  31  pupils.  Out  of  that  31,  24  receive 
free  lunches,  and  I  know,  because  my 
little  girl  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  treasurer  of  the  class  and  was  re- 
quired to  take  up  the  lunch  money  of 
those  who  were  going  to  pay  for  their 
lunches,  and  it  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion when  she  came  home  and  said, 
"Daddy,  why  is  so  and  so  receiving  a  free 
lunch?"  when  their  parents  who  live 
about  two  doors  from  us  are  employed  in 
the  civil  service  and  making  a  substan- 
tial income. 

Apparently  this  is  the  kind  of  law  we 
are  going  to  pass.  As  I  say,  I  believe  in 
the  free  lunch  program,  I  beheve  in  mak- 
ing it  universal.  But  when  we  say  we  have 
got  to  accept  the  affidavit  or  the  word  of 
a  parent,  and  the  school  people  cannot 
go  beyond  it,  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  we  are  encouraging  dishonesty. 

Let  us  be  fair  with  the  American 
people.  Let  us  give  every  child  in  public 
school  a  free  lunch  or  let  us  do  what  we 
Intend  to  do,  and  that  is  provide  free 
lunches  for  those  who  are  not  able  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

I  had  an  amendment  to  offer,  but  I 
think  it  is  too  late  in  the  game  to  offer 
it,  but  I  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  hope  that  the  next 
time  the  matter  is  considered  by  the 
committee  rt  will  make  some  effort  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

I  know  the  arguments  behind  this.  The 
arguments  are: 

We  do  not  want  to  embarrass  anybody  or 
humUiate  a  child. 

Well,  which  is  worse,  making  an  obvi- 
ous effort  to  ascertain  whether  someone 
Is  defrauding  the  public  or  to  maybe 
run  the  risk  of  humilitating  someone? 

What  we  are  doing  is  encouraging  dis- 
honesty, and  I  am  not  sure,  as  much  as  I 
believe  in  the  nutritional  program,  as 
much  as  I  believe  In  providing  for  chil- 
dren, that  I  will  even  vote  for  the  bill 
or  vote  for  any  changes  or  additions  to 
it  as  long  as  that  provision  is  in  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  on  sec- 
ond thought,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  be  set  aside  tempo- 
rarily to  the  end  that  an  amendment  that 
I  have  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject— I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  Une  7,  delete  the  word  "solely" 
and  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  word  "household"  on  line  9,  to  a  comma 
and  by  adding  the  following,  "provided  how- 
ever, such  local  school  authorities  may  for 
cause  seek  verification  of  the  data  In  such 
application." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  just  made  the  argiunent.  I  think  it  Is 
a  good  amendment,  and  It  would  help 
eliminate  abuses  in  what  is  a  very,  very 
good  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  the  committee,  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Speaking  for  the  minority 
members  of  my  committee,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  question  now  occurs 
on  sigreelng  to  division  1  of  Mr.  Curtis' 
amendment  No.  667,  tis  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend.  Can  we  clear  the  well,  gen- 
tlemen? Can  we  have  some  order  in  the 
Senate? 

The  rollcall  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  In  order.  The  Senators  will  clear 
the  well.  I  am  referring  to  three  Senators 
in  the  well;  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  Mr.  Httmphrey. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  please  have 
order  and  have  the  Senators  remove 
themselves  from  the  well? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
CSialr. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  help. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not 
voted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Well,  the 
time  is  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not 
voted  yet,  and  I  am  entitled  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annovmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Doh- 
ENici>,  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  29, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  27X  Leg.) 

YKAS— 29 

Allen 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Scott, 

Bellmon 

Gam 

William  L 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Stennis 

Bumpers 

Hansen 

Stone 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Laxait 

Tower 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Young 

Curtis 

McClure 

Dole 

MorE,an 
NAYS — 66 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

PEistore 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Brock 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Percy 

Burdick 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Leahy 

Roth 

Clark 

Long 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cxilver 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Ford 

McGee 

Stevens 

Glenn 

McGovem 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Griffln 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Mondale 

Ttmney 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Haskell 

Moss 

WUliamn 

NOT  VOTING — i 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Hartke 

Domenicl 

So  Division  1  of  Mr.  Curtis'  amend- 
ment (No.  667) ,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  second  division  of  the 
Curtis  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  can  explain  this  amendment  in  2  min- 
utes. It  does  not  subtract  from  the  pro- 
gram, dollar-wise  or  commodity-wise.  It 
does  not  add  to  the  program.  It  gives 
to  every  State  the  right  to  choose  to  take 
the  cash  instead  of  commodities  from  the 


Department  of  Agriculture.  No  State  has 
to  adopt  that  plan  unless  they  want  the 
option  to  get  the  cash,  because  they  can 
buy  food  products  locally. 

I  have  an  editorial  here,  for  example, 
indicating  that  Hawaii  would  like  to  have' 
the  option  to  get  the  cash  instead  of 
copimodities. 

There  are  some  States  that  believe 
they  can  save  money  on  freight  and  stor- 
age, and  thus  have  a  greater  amount  to 
put  into  the  food  programs  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  schools.  This  part  of  the 
amendment  would  give  to  any  State  that 
wanted  to  the  right  to  elect  to  take  cash 
instead  of  commodities  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  one  exception:  If  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that  there  is  some  particular 
commodity  that  is  in  great  surplus,  and 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  it  ought 
to  be  used  up,  he  can,  with  appropriate 
findings,  require  all  States  to  take  such 
commodities.  But  in  the  main,  it  gives 
the  States  the  right  to  choose  cash  in- 
stead of  commodities.  In  many  States  It 
will  effect  a  saving  and  provide  more 
money  for  food. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  if  enacted,  would,  in  my 
judgment,  result  in  a  complete  closeout 
of  commodity  donations  to  schools  and 
other  child  nutrition  programs.  And  if 
this  is  permitted  to  happen,  the  last  ma- 
jor outlet  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  ag- 
ricultural coirunodities  acquired  under 
our  various  agricultural  price  support 
programs  and  section  32  purchases, 
would  be  closed. 

Under  H.R.  4222,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  only  about  7  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  each  school  limch  would  be 
in  the  form  of  donated  USDA  commod- 
ities. The  remaining  93  percent  would 
be  in  the  form  of  local  cash  purchases  of 
goods  financed  with  Federal  payments 
under  sections  4  and  11  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act,  State  and  local  payments 
and  fimds  provided  by  paying  students. 

If  the  amendment  now  before  us  were 
adopted,  I  believe  those  States  electing 
to  receive  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities, 
would  promptly  dismantle  their  com- 
modity warehouse  and  distribution  sys- 
tem, since  they  would  otherwise  be 
financing  a  system  no  longer  in  use.  And 
once  such  action  were  taken,  they  would 
resist  any  later  attempt  by  the  Secretary 
to  force  them  to  accept  commodities  that 
may  be  In  surplus.  Such  States  would 
either  ask  to  be  exempted  from  receiv- 
ing surplus  commodities  or  demand  that 
the  Secretary  pick  up  the  cost  of  reestab- 
lishing their  warehouse  and  distribution 
system. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
school  lunch  program  administrators  of 
several  States  testified  very  strongly  In 
favor  of  the  commodity  program? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  a  fact. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
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that  when  we  have  agricultural  sur- 
pluses throughout  the  country  at  de- 
pressed prices,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment frequently  buys  those  commodities 
and  puts  them  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  a  fact. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  not  a  very 
efBcient  method,  not  only  of  alleviating 
supluses  and  helping  depressed  market 
prices,  but  at  the  same  time  of  feeding 
the  children  in  our  school  system? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  it  does  have  that  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator's  resolu- 
tion on  the  rules  change,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  which  would  modify  rule 
XIX,  were  passed,  would  we  still  have 
the  same  kind  of  explanation  as  we  are 
getting  for  this  bill  now? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  rather  Imagine  we 
would  have  a  somewhat  different  pres- 
entation. It  would  place  the  burden  on 
all  of  us,  Including  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  willing 
to  accept  that  burden,  and  hopes  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  also. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am,  or  want  to  be,  a 
cosponsor. 

AOOmONAL  COSPONSOB — 8.  KES.  180 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  180, 
which  seeks  to  amend  rule  XIX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
appreciate  his  sponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  States  would  be  required  to 
accept  commodity  payments  toward  this 
program,  except  In  the  State  of  Kansas, 
which  would  be  allowed  to  elect  whether 
to  receive  the  cash  or  the  commodities. 
But  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  provide 
that  a  State  could  choose  the  cash  or 
the  commodities,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  times  when  sur- 
plus commodities  were  on  hand,  could 
require  the  States  to  accept  the 
commodities. 

We  could  find  a  situation  where  school 
districts  and  States  would  have  sold  their 
warehouses  and  distribution  systems  and 
elected  to  pay  cash,  and  then,  at  a  time 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
large  surpluses  of  commodities  on  hand, 
he  could  force  the  school  districts  or 
swiool  agencies  to  accept  commodities. 
Then  they  would  be  accepting  the  com- 
modities and  not  having  any  place  to 
store  them.  So  it  does  not  seem  that  It 
would  be  a  sound  amendment,  or  an 
amendment  that  would  be  supported  by 
the  States  and  school  districts  and  the 
school  lunch  programs  throughout  the 
country. 

Another  important  reason  for  main- 
lining the  existing— and  relatively 
small  commodity  donation  program— Is 
that  such  commodities,  as  they  are  held 
m  State  warehouses,  are  available  to 
meet  natural  disaster  food  relief  require- 


ments almost  within  hours  of  need.  Any 
discontinuance  or  elimination  of  the 
USDA  commodity  donation  program 
would  mean  that  this  disaster  food  re- 
lief capability  would  be  lost. 

And  lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  study  conducted  by 
USDA  in  February  of  this  year,  which 
concluded  that  on  the  average,  school 
systems  would  be  forced  to  pay  about  7 
percent  more  for  commodities  than 
USDA,  and  smaller  school  systems  even 
more.  The  amendment  now  before  us 
provides  for  no  additional  compensation 
in  cash  to  allow  for  such  Increased  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  any  further  re- 
duction in  the  USDA  commodity  dona- 
tion program,  which  this  amendment 
would  bring  about,  is  unwarranted  and 
would  be  against  the  interests  of  farmers. 
Government  cost  sayings,  and  our  Na- 
tion's school  system. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  amendment  not  be 
agreed  to.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  division  2  of  the  amendment  (No. 
667) ,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announced 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  272  Leg.J 
TEAS — 28 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Fannin 

Pong 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 


Gam 

Goldwater 

Griffln 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Laxait 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Roth 

NAYS— 66 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hollinga 

Huddleston 

Htimphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 


Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 


Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muakle 

Nelson 


Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 
Talmadge 
Wuliams 
Young 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bayh 
Domenicl 

Eastland 
Hartke 

Tunney 

So  Division  2  of  Mr.  Curtis'  amend- 
ment (No.  667) ,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    672 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  672. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Abottbezk,  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  RiBicoFr.  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  672. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  16  and  16,  and 

Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  By  inserting  *(1)'  immediately  after 
the  subsection  designation. 

"(2)  By  striking  out  In  the  fifth  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ',  If  a  school  elects  to 
serve  reduced-price  lunches'. 

"(3)  By  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
fifth  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  'Any  chUd  in  any  school  In  a  State 
who  Is  eligible  for  a  reduced  price  lunch  un- 
der income  guidelines  prescribed  for  schools 
In  that  State  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  served  a  reduced  price  lunch.'. 

"(4)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  20,  1976,  the 
Income  guidelines  prescribed  by  each  State 
educational  agency  for  reduced  price  lunches 
for  schools  In  that  State  unisr  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  shall  be  100  per 
centum  above  the  applicable  famUy  size  In- 
come levels  In  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  any  child 
who  Is  a  member  of  a  hoasehold,  If  that 
household  has  an  annual  Income  which  falls 
between  (A)  the  applicable  family  size  In- 
come level  of  the  Income  guidelines  for  free 
lunches  prescribed  by  the  State  educational 
agency  and  (B)  100  per  centum  above  the 
applicable  family  size  Income  levels  In  the 
Income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  served  a  reduced  price 
lunch  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  20  cents.'." 

On  page  29,  line  24.  strike  out  ",  If  a  school 
elects  to  serve  reduced  price  lunches". 

On  page  30,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "pre- 
scribed at  100  per  centum  above  the  appli- 
cable famUy  size  Income  levels  In  the  Income 
poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Any  child  who  Is  a  member  of  a  house- 
hold. If  that  household  has  an  annual  In- 
come which  falls  between  (A)  the  applicable 
family  size  Income  level  of  the  Income  guide- 
lines for  free  lunches  prescribed  by  the  State 
educational  agency  and  (B)  100  per  centum 
above  the  applicable  family  size  Income  levels 
In  the  Income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  served  a  reduced 
price  lunch  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  20  cents. 
Local  school  authorities". 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  two  things:  First,  it 
raises,  by  25  percent,  the  Income  eligi- 
bility level  for  reduced-price  lunches, 
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and  second,  it  mandates  that  the  schools 
offer  this  program. 

A  mandate  of  the  reduced-price  lunch 
program  merely  raises  this  program  to 
the  same  status  as  the  free  and  paid-for 
lunch  programs  which  are  currently 
mandated. 

This  amendment  has  been  unammous- 
ly  accepted  by  the  House. 

In  practical  terms,  if  this  provision 
becomes  law,  a  chUd  from  a  ismilyol 
four  that  earns  between  $5,000  and  $10.- 
000  per  year  will  be  eUgible  for  a  reduced- 
price  school  limch. 

Reduced-price  lunches  cost  the  student 
no  more  than  20  cents.  ,,       .    ♦„ 

Obviously,  this  provision  attempts  to 
help  those  families  who  work  but  do  not 
have  much  income,  and  families  on  low 
fixed  incomes.  Many  people  in  rural 
areas  where  family  incomes  are  gener- 
ally lower,  would  be  aided  by  this  amend- 
ment At  the  present  time,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  free  lunch,  children  must  be  from 
extremely  poor  families.  The  income  pov- 
erty guideline  for  fiscal  year  1976  is 
$5,000  for  a  family  of  four. 

Unless  a  school  offers  the  reduced- 
price  program,  and  a  substantial  major- 
ity do  not  under  the  optional  language 
of  current  law,  a  child  from  a  family  of 
four  earning  $5,500  per  year  must  pay  the 
same  for  his  or  her  lunch— 45  cents  is 
the  national  average— as  a  child  from  a 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $40,000. 

Given  the  9.2-percent  unemployment 
rate,  and  the  13.5-percent  cost-of-living 
increase  last  year,  this  legislation  could 
provide  a  great  deal  of  help  to  the  fam- 
ilies hardest  hit,  but  who  fall  just  out- 
side the  normal  levels  of  income  neces- 
sary to  receive  support.  These  are  the 
families  whose  tax  dollars  pay  for  this 
program,  and  they  deserve  a  break. 

By  using  the  proven  mechanism  of 
school  lunch,  these  families  can  be  given 
some  support  while  their  children's 
health  and  well-being  is  protected  by  re- 
ceiving a  nutritious  meal. 

And,  this  can  be  done  without  estab- 
lishing a  new  Federal  program,  or  new 
bureaucratic  structure.  Many  State 
school  food  service  persons  have  spoken 
with  me  about  the  success  of  the  re- 
duced-price limch  program  and  their  de- 
sire to  see  it  Improved  as  this  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  represents  an  intelligent  and 
serious  attempt  to  improve  existing  law. 
Congress  has  shown  great  leadership  in 
beginning  the  reduced-price  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  think  now  is  a  very  good  time  to 
Improve  it  and  help  our  schoolchildren. 

I  think  the  amendment  makes  sense 
on  all  counts.  It  puts  our  reduced-price 
program  in  line  with  the  consideration 
we  have  given  to  other  aspects  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  It  Is  aimed  direct- 
ly at  those  families  that  are  paying  taxes, 
paying  the  very  high  cost  of  living  in  this 
inflationary  period,  doing  it  without  pub- 
lic assistance;  yet,  it  does  require  that 
they  make  some  contribution.  Under  the 
reduced  price  concept,  a  child  still  could 
be  charged  20  cents  a  month. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  amendment.  I  hope  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  record,  he  will  be  a 
little  more  specific  as  to  the  ranges  with- 
in which  we  are  working. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  at  the  present  time,  a  family  of 
four  would  qualify  for  a  reduced-price 
lunch  if  they  had  an  income  above  $5,000 
and  less  than  about  $8,500. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  a  family  of 
four? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

This  amendment  would  push  that 
eligibility  level  up  to  approximately 
$10,000  for  a  family  of  four. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  addition  to  the 
$1,500? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  correct.  It 
comes  out  to  an  increase  of  about  25 
percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  not  a  free 
limch;  this  is  a  reduced-price  lunch? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  is  a  reduced 
price.  The  child  would  be  charged,  on  the 
average,  about  20  cents  for  that  lunch. 
For  a  family  with  four  children  in  school, 
it  would  cost  them  about  80  cents  to  take 
care  of  those  four  lunches,  as  compared 
to  an  average  cost,  if  they  paid  the  full 
cost,  of  about  45  cents  each. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  says  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  already  has 
adopted  this  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  it  imanlmously  sev- 
eral weeks  ago. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  amendment  is  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  intent  of  the  amendment  is 
clear.  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  belaboring 
the  argument. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  amendment,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  the  cost.  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  would  be  the  added  cost  to  a 
bill  that  is  already  in  some  jeopardy,  be- 
cause it  is  well  over  the  budget.  How 
much  additional  cost  would  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
add  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  amendment,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  would 
cost,  nationwide,  an  estimated  $150  mil- 
lion. Even  if  the  Senate  adopts  this 
amendment,  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  still  would  be  $125  million  below  the 
level  of  the  House-passed  school  nutri- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  as  I  understand  it,  it 
still  would  be  about  $200  million  over  the 
budget. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  When  we  con- 
sider the  other  add-ons,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
The  actual  additional  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  about  $150  million. 

I  stress  again  to  the  Senator  that  this 
assistance  would  go  directly  to  families 
now  getting  nothing,  yet  who  are  in  a 
very  low-income  category.  I  think  the 


families  in  the  coimtry  that  are  having 
the  toughest  time  now  are  those  in  the 
range  between  about  $5,000  and  $10,000, 
with  a  family  of  four.  This  program  does 
not  put  them  on  charity.  It  still  requires 
that  the  child  pay  something  toward  the 
school  lunch,  but  it  does  give  them  a  re- 
duced price. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  the 
program  operating  in  a  number  of  States 
in  a  number  of  schools.  This  amendment 
would  mandate  that  wherever  a  school 
limch  program  is  operating,  they  should 
use  the  reduced  price  principle  for  those 
students  that  come  from  low-income 
families 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  House  bill  also  provides  an  additional 
5-cent  reimbursement  for  fiscal  year 
1976  for  each  lunch  served  to  children 
who  do  not  qualify  for  free  or  reduced 
price  meals.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
that  provision  is  not  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  not  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  it  is  not  in 
this  amendment,  as  it  now  reads. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  further  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  there  was  some  arrangement  in  the 
House — "agreement"  might  be  a  better 
word — which  made  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  now  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  unanimous  in  the 
House,  because  they  worked  out  some- 
thing on  the  5-cent  provision. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  may  be 
right. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  realize 
that  there  may  be  some  discussion  in 
conference.  There  will  be  a  difference  in 
the  totals  of  the  bill.  I  stress  again  that 
even  if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
are  still  well  below  the  figure  already 
approved  in  the  House. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  resist  the  House  provision 
on  the  5  cents  additional  if  his  amend- 
ment were  adopted? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  did  not  fight  for  that  in  the 
committee.  I  think  we  will  have  a  good 
bill  if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  I  am 
more  interested  in  retaining  this  provi- 
sion in  the  amendment  than  I  am  the 
so-called  5  cents  provision  adopted  by 
the  other  body.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Senate  conferees.  I  do  not  even  know  if 
I  will  be  a  conferee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  make  a 
great  deal  more  sense  than  giving  a 
nickel  to  those  who  do  not  qualify  under 
the  program. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas— 
I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  that 
additional  5  cents  would  be,  but  It  might 
partially  offset  the  added  cost  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  make  it  possible  for  some  of 
us  to  support  the  amendment,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  cost,  if  we  were 
certain  we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
additional  5  cent  amendment  which  is 
contained  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thhik  the  Sena- 
tor's point  is  well  taken.  I  do  not  dispute 
it. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for     these  different  estimate-!  h(»  nHnt^wi  in        ti 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  impact  of     the  Record        ^"""^^^  "^  ^""^^  ^    ^  ^r^^f,^'  ^^"^^  °PP°^  amendments 
the  McGovern  amendment  on  the  first        There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula-    itecS:  ''"^  ^"'■*^"  ^"^^^ 

concurrent  budget  resolution.  I  think  the     tion  was  ordered  to  be  nrint*^  in  f  h^    ^^^°^^-    ,  ,  ^      ^ 
discussion    between    the    distinguished     Record   as  foUows  ^  *^^    cpi^thrS5t1.°K",V^-^- ^^^22  would  ex- 

Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the  dis-     B„rf„«*  „„,„.,  *      ,      ^...^  ceea  tne  $125.3  billion  target  outlay  fig- 

tinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  hasl?-  ^"^^^^^  T^T  IZa^H^  ^rf"""  ^^  Z\  1%.""'  i"'^^'"'  ^"^""^^  ^""^*1°"  ^y 
ready  disclosed  the  dimensions  of  that  tin  bSio^i  ^^l  ^'"3'°"-  ^o^^ver,  there  wUl  be  reesti- 

impact,  but  I  think  I  should,  as  chairman  ba     outiavs    ^^^^ }°^  ^°^^  °i  ^^  ottier  xiYogrz.tns  m 

of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  spell    i-  President's       February  ^^^^  function.   The   estimate   for  food 

that  out  in  more  detail.  budget  $1,792       $i  7i4    ^^^'"Ps  may  have  to  be  increased.  Unem- 

Mr.  President,  the  school  lunch  pro-    ^-  Agriculture  Committee's  ployment    compensation    outlays    may 

gram    is    among    the    most    successful  ^^L^^  ^^  recommen-  have  been  overestimated  by  the  budget 

human  resources  programs  ever  devised  3  Levels  'L«;r,;VH"-;;--i,-  ^'^^^  ^'^^i  committee  and  may  be  revised  down- 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  assures  con  ^s  Ti?  24  ,  ,  riY^;.,^'^f  I^^l  si&niAcant  reestimates 
millions  of  children  of  adequate  nourish-  4.  Excess  costs  of  hr '4222  f/^?  "'^ely  for  other  programs.  However, 
ment  at  reasonable  cost  and  in  a  man-  over  h.  con.  Res.  218:  V fh  ^  ^  *°  **^  ^h&t  the  net  effect 
ner  which  makes  certain  that  the  bene-            <a)  as  passed  by  the                              ?v,.  u    ^  estimate  changes  will  be,  so  I 

nts  get  directly  to  those  who  need  them  ^o^se  +.6  +.6  ,^"t  ^^  should  judge  this  bill  in  hght 

most  (b)  as  reported  to  the  °^    the   ceiling  set  last   May   when   we 

This  bill  extends,  with  some  modifica-     5  f,^p«  ^^t^^lVoVoVo  ^'^  +-^       ?^^^  ^^  ^^dget  resolution,  and  from 

tions,  the  statutory  authorization  of  the    ^-  "'"ove^  Sartme^t    of  J?,hI  f  ^^Pf^^^ye  it  clearly  exceeds  our 

various  child  nutrition  programs.  As  re-  AgrcuSe^  submit  ^""^^  Z"^^h  ^^^t\ 

ported  by  tiie  State  Agriculture  Commit-  sion     to     Appropm-  The  amendment   to  H.R.   4222   pro- 

tee,  H.R.  4222  would  do  the  following:  tions committee •  ^^^°.  "^  Senator  McGovern  and  other 

First,  it  would  extend  through  Sep-  (a)  as  passed  by  the  senators  is  an  attractive  one.  It  would 

tember  30,   1977,   the  school  breakfast  Ho"se    +.5  +.5        f^^^lf^  »"  schools  in  the  lunch  program 

program;  and  (b)  as  reported  to  the  to  offer  reduced-price  meals  to  students 

Second,  it  would  change  the  poverty  Senate +.2  +.2       from  families  in  certain  income  brackets 

level  guidelines  used  to  determine  eligi-  Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senate  Agriculture  ^"^'^s  they  now  offer  free  meals  to  the 
bihty  for  reduced-price  school  lunches  so  Committee,  through  amendments  to  the  ,  ®°^^^?  students.  The  amendment  would 
that  they  are  based  on  more  recent  data.  House-passed  version,  has  lowered  the  H,f°  i"^'^^  ,®  eligibility  ceiling  for  re- 
Further,  it  would  extend  purchasing  cost  of  this  bill  by  $0.3  bUlion  However  ""^^^-Pr^ce  lunches  from  175  percent  of 
authority  for  food  products  for  donation  I  repeat,  its  cost  will  exceed  the  budget  *i  n  ^nn^  !  *°  ^^^  percent,  about 
to  child  nutrition  programs,  and  extend  resolution  by  $0.3  billion  and  will  also  ■t^  ^-  ^®*^  ^°^  *  family  of  four 
the  special  supplemental  food  program  exceed  a  more  recent  estimate  of  the  rfr-ivT ^•'^^  1^^^*°  Question  that  many  chil- 
for  women,  infants,  and  children,  among  cost  of  simply  extending  current  law  bv  ?»  •  '  '"^'""'"8  some  m  my  own  State  of 
other  changes.  $.2  billion.  At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous     fht^f '  *^'"®  "icomes  tend  to  be  lower 

When  the  Budget  Committee  met  In    consent  to  enter  for  the  Record  a  list  of    ^,  H-   ^°"^^  °*^^^  States,  would  be  aided 
April  to  develop  the  first  budget  resolu-    the  programs  and  amounts  which  make      ViVo^  i"?^"/^;u 
tion,  we  were  confronted  with  a  PresI-    uP  the  excess  of  $0.2  billion  over  current    „,    iJf  °:      ^^^  changes,  however, 

dent's  budget  for  child  nutrition  pro-  law.  These  figures  are  from  the  commit-  ^^  .^"^°".^'  ^  **  ^^^'  ^^00  miUion 
grams  that  assumed  legislative  reduc-     tee  report.  ™,  ®  :°  outlays  this  year.  This  would 

Uons  of  about  $600  million  In  budget  au-  The  additional  $0.2  billion  in  spending  w^i?^  k^  u°^^2^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  *  bilhon 
thority  and  outlays  in  this  important  over  the  Department's  estimate  of  cur-  «,»  »"  ^1"*®'"  !^»"„^e  budget  resolution 
child  nutrition  program.  However,  the    rent  law  breaks  down  as  follows-  ^     p     w  just  8  weeks  ago. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Fiscal  year  1976  (millions)  »Dr=T^'cf  f^       ''   ^  J^^^   ^^^  ^^  vote 

advised  us  that  the  President's  proposed    Subsidies  for  school  lunches  for  low-  Se  PVPr^ntLr'^^"'^^"^  reluctantly, 

legislation  would  not  be  enacted,  so  the       income  children  es  loriow  Like  every  other  Senator,  I  wish  that  we 

budget  resolution  assumes  an  extension    Non-schooi  food  program.i:"::::'"  +  4i     ^°^*°_?^e^  each  new  human  need  identi- 

of  current  law  for  the  school  lunch  and     Commodity  procurement +  76     "^^/^e  painful  reality  that  led  to  the 

other  child  nutrition  programs  Women-infants-Chlldren  (WIC)   spe-  enactment  of  the  Budget  Act  is  that  we 

The  budget  level  assumed  for  child  nu-        *"'*'  ^°°^  assistance +  50    cannot  meet  aU  our  needs  all  at  once  all 

tritlon  programs  in  the  resolution-BA  "  "T;;;:    wln^tul^^,  ""^*  establish  priorities, 

of  $2.4  billion   outiavs  of  $2  3  hiiimn  "^  ^  must  limit  our  spending,  to  the  maxi- 

was  based  on  tSrSciUtSe  SSSr  ^"  ^^°'^'  ^^  ^^^"atlon  we  are  con-  ^T  ^''^"^  "^^  "^"'  ^  *^«  ^^^ual  re- 
tees  recomS^ndatioS^  in  iteMarTl^^^  ^'■°"*^^  "^^^  ^'  ^^'-  Reestimatlon  of  ?R"rces  we  can  prudenOy  make  avaUable. 
letter  to  tiie  SXet  CoiirStt^  c,,„i^  Program  costs  by  the  administration  has  Zlo^*^^  the  most  staggering  peacetime 
that  time  ttiPnpnfrLonf^J^'  11^®  ^^'^^^^  ^^  cost  of  the  child  nutrition  k^^"V"  ^"^^"^  ^'^  ^e^''-  Through  the 
s^nZS  f^  Sff  I.^  of  Agriculture  program  by  $100  million  more  than  weS  budget  process,  we  have  managed  to  lay 
SS^Pwp^,mf/^T^T*'°"^  ^°'"-  es«n»ated  In  the  congressional  budget  before  Congress  a  sound  fiscal  plan  with 
?n^?nw^^*^*^u^°!)°°"^''^-  These  costs  would  be  Incurred  if  we  mide  ^fP^^sis  ori  job  creation  and  meeting 
nmr!!  ^  \  *°  ^^^^^  ^^^  President's  no  change  in  the  program.  The  Senate  ?^*"  ^^^^^-  "  substantially  reduces 
proposals  and  extend  current  programs.  Agriculture  Committee,  while  reducing  *^®  Portion  of  the  budget  the  President 
ine  Department's  estimate  is  $0.1  billion  the  cost  of  the  House-passed  bill  by  an  ^®^"ested  for  armaments.  It  enlarges  the 
nigher  than  the  budget  authority  and  additional  $300  mlUion.  nonetheless  has  P°^"°"  ^f  the  budget  devoted  to  meet- 
ouaay  figures  used  by  the  Budget  Com-  added  $200  million  to  the  cost  of  simply  ^"^  °"^  citizens'  needs  here  at  home,  es- 
™ttee.  carrying  on  the  existing  program.  The    Pi^/^^y  through  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

For  the  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  4222  amendments  made  by  the  Agriculture  l^  increased  the  amount  of  the  budget 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  report  esti-  Committee  seem  to  have  considerable  ^°^  '^*s  very  program,  the  Child  Nutri- 
mates  the  bill's  cost  at  $0  2  billion  in  ™®^^*^  ^"^'  ^^^'^  ^  would  have  preferred  *^°"  Act,  by  $600  million  more  than  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  over  and  -^  ^^  budget  target  be  adhered  to.  President  requested, 
above  the  Department's  estimated  cost  of  ^^,^^,  '^^^  ^  ^^^^'^  ^  support  the  com-  K  the  Budget  Act  Is  to  mean  anything 
extending  current  law  This  puts  the  bill  ^^^^^  s  recommendation  that  these  pro-  It  means  that  at  some  point  we  must 
«0.3  billion  over  the  spending  level  as-  r^T  f  ^^^"°"^'  In  addition  to  what  they  say,  "This  much  and  no  more."  anT^n 
sumed  in  the  budget  resoluUon    I  ll\r    ^^''"^^^^'^  ^^^"^  ^^  Budget  Committee,    this  bill  we  are  at  that  point.  We  have 

unanimous  consent  that  a  teburatlon  of    ?hf«=  ht^ '^"^  **  ^^'  "'"'■  '  "^^  ^°*«  '°'    '^^^^  ^^^  P°»"* '"  the  commltt^  ver! 
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If  the  McGovem  amendment  is 
adopted  and  added  to  the  committee  bill, 
the  committee  bill,  at  that  point,  would 
exceed  the  budget  resolution  by  almost 
halt  a  billion  dollars.  I  ought  to  repeat 
the  genesis  of  that  figure  so  that  we 
can  see  upon  whai  it  is  based. 

The  President's  February  budget  pro- 
vided for  the  child  nutrition  programs 
$1.8  billion  of  budget  authority,  and  $1.7- 
plus  billion  in  actual  outlays  for  fiscal 
1976.  As  I  said,  in  its  report  to  us  of 
March  15,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
estimated  that  the  program  would  cost 
$2.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.3 
billion  in  outlays.  It  was  that  figure 
which  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
adopted  for  the  budget  resolution.  So 
the  figures  in  the  budget  resolution  are 
$2.4  billion  in  oudget  authority  and  $2.3 
billion  in  outlays. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  re- 
estimate  of  the  costs  of  continuing  the 
program  under  current  law.  That  re- 
estimate  which  is  a  legitimate  and  ap- 
propriate exercise,  increased  those  nima- 
bers  by  $100  million. 

The  committee's  four  additions,  added 
to  the  $100  million,  reflect  a  $300  mil- 
lion increase  above  the  nimiber  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

Senator  McGovem's  amendment, 
which  Ls  a  most  attractive  one,  would  re- 
quire all  schools  in  the  lunch  program  to 
offer  reduced-price  meals  to  students 
from  families  in  certain  income  brackets, 
just  as  they  now  offer  free  meals  to  the 
neediest  students.  In  addition,  his 
amendment  would  raise  the  eligibility 
ceiling  for  reduced-price  lunches  from 
175  percent  of  the  poverty  line  to  200 
percent.  That  would  be  about  $10,000  a 
year  for  a  family  of  four.  The  price  of 
that  amendment — and  I  repeat  that  it 
is  an  attractive  one — would  be  from 
$150  to  $200  million,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
staff.  So  the  total  impact  on  the  budget 
resolution  would  be  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  thereabouts. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  again  that  in  the 
budget  resolution,  we  undertook,  with 
the  advice  of  all  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, including  the  Conunittee  on  Ag- 
riculture, to  get  the  best  possible  advice 
on  what  was  needed  to  do  the  essential 
Job  that  this  budget  ought  to  do.  We  can- 
not do  everything  in  addition  that  is 
attractive  or  that  we  would  like  to  do,  or 
that  can  be  justified  on  one  ground  or 
another,  that  would  appeal  to  any  of 
us  or  all  of  us.  We  have  to  say  no  oc- 
casionally, and  I  regret  that  this  is  one 
of  those  occasions  when  I  must  rise,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  to  say  no  to  this  amendment. 

I  wish  it  were  not  the  case.  But  if  we 
were  to  breach  the  budget  on  this,  we 
would  simply  be  opening  the  door  to  fur- 
ther breaches  on  other  worthwhile  pro- 
grams as  we  go  down  the  line.  So  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  that  this  Is  a 
significant,  important  breach  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

We  ought  to  take  that  Into  account.  If 
we  do  not  do  so  now.  when  we  get  to  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  In  Septem- 
ber and  October,  we  shall  have  an  even 
more  difScxilt  challenge  to  reconcile  the 


ceilings  that  we  set  in  May  with  the 
resources  that  we  decided  in  May  were 
available  for  essential  govenmient  func- 
tions. 

I  have  undertaken  to  do  this  kind  of 
analysis  for  every  piece  of  spending  legis- 
lation that  has  come  to  the  floor  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  we  are  inaugurating,  this 
week,  on  behalf  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfiQce  and  the  two  budget  com- 
mittees, a  scorekeeping  function,  that  is 
complicated,  to  translate  the  functional 
numbers  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion into  the  spending  legislation  that 
worked  out  a  way  to  do  so  and  the  Senate 
will  receive,  on  a  weekly  basis  now,  an 
up-to-date  score  on  what  we  have  done 
with  spending  in  the  light  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution.  So  that  will  be  a 
routine  report. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  shall  undertake, 
either  personally  or  through  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  to  give  the  Senate 
this  kind  of  analysis.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ators that  I  do  so  with  regret  in  the  case 
of  this  particular  program.  It  would  have 
particular  meaning  for  the  people  of  my 
State.  Just  tills  week,  stories  in  the 
Maine  press  reported  that  Maine  is 
among  the  five  poorest  States  in  terms 
of  family  income  in  the  country.  We 
have  20  percent  of  our  people  under  the 
poverty  line.  Our  people  feel  the  pressure 
of  infiation  and  imemployment  greatly. 
But  they  are  also  concerned  about  the 
integrity  of  our  economic  system  and 
,  the  responsibility  with  which  we  expend 
the  resources  of  this  government.  If  the 
budget  reform  legislation  is  to  mean 
anything,  it  has  to  mean  that  we  are 
willing  to  accept  its  discipline,  not  only 
with  respect  to  those  programs  which 
we  may  not  be  enthusiastic  about,  but 
also  the  programs  that  have  real,  heart- 
plucking  implications  such  as  this  one. 
Discipline  is  discipline.  It  cannot  be 
directed  only  at  the  defense  budget  or 
only  at  the  space  budget  or  only  at  those 
programs  that  have  no  relevance  to  our 
own  States  and  our  own  needs.  Dis- 
cipline has  to  be  across  the  board,  when 
we  are  talking  about  $365  billion  of 
spending  in  a  fiscal  year. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  may  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  my  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  who  has  been  the 
real  champion  of  these  school  lunch  and 
food  stamp  programs — it  is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  present  this  factual  report  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  just  a  moment? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  do  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  propounds  a  question 
or  makes  a  statement,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1  minute 
without  the  Senator  having  the  fioor 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  determine  in  some  way  whether 
we  can  complete  action  on  this  bill  today 
and  if  not.  we  will  proceed  to  put  It  over 
until  tomorrow?  Will  the  Senators  be 
agreeable  to  a  time  limit  on  the  pending 
amendment? 
Mr,  McGOVERN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 


from  West  Virginia,  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  it  now.  I  think  the  issue  is  understood 
by  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  wish 
any  additional  time.  I  think  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  may  wish  to  be 
heard  briefly  on  this. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  say 
my  little  piece  on  it  now.  I  will  say  It.  I 
made  a  statement  yesterday  following 
the  introduction  of  this  amendment, 
which  I  cosponsored. 

In  support  of  it,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  appreciate  fully  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  just  been  addressing  himself.  He  is 
doing  his  duty  as  he  sees  it  and,  as  I 
think,  this  body  want  him  to  do  it.  I 
think  in  this  instance  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  overrides  the  considerations 
he  has  suggested,  and  I  fully  support  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
one.  With  that  I  have  no  further  need  to 
comment  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  two  more  minutes  imder  the 
same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, if  a  request  has  been  made,  this 
amendment  would  add  approximately 
$180  million  to  an  already  very  generous 
program,  a  program  that  is  already  over 
$200  million  above  the  revised  budget. 

While  I  do  not  anticipate  there  will 
be  any  lengthy  debate,  I  just  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  have  a  short  time  limit  on 
an  amendment  of  this  importance,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  is  sounding  a 
word  of  caution  and  a  word  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter,  and  certainly 
is  holding  up  a  danger  signal  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment. 

I  feel  it  should  be  fully  discussed.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  it  overly  long,  but 
still  I  would  not  want  to  agree  to  a  short 
time  limit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  other  Senators  agree 
to  vote  on  the  pending  amendment  no 
later  than  6  p.m.  today? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  would  not. 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
have  an  amendment  once  this  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  an  amendment 
which,  I  understand,  is  probably  going 
to  follow  this  one.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  I  have  a  half -hour  overall,  15 
minutes  on  each  side  would  be  adequate. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  a  30-second 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  there 
be  any  objection  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  having  a 
time  limit. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey's 
amendment  is  in  two  parts,  one  that 
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could  be  disposed  of  in  ji  fairly  short 
time,  but  I  believe,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate, he  has  in  excess  of  $100  mifllbn  in 
the  amendment  to  add  to  the  bill,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  agree  to  a  time  limit 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President. 

I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  consid- 
eration. We  will  proceed  to  play  it  by  ear 
until  the  pending  amendment  is  voted 
on,  and  then  we  will  make  a  decision  at 
that  point  as  to  whether  or  not  we  con- 
tinue today  on  the  measure  or  put  it  over 
until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  take  a  minute  to  say  that  I  feel 
I  understand  the  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  made,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  he  really 
has  no  other  recourse  than  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  does  go  beyond  the 
budget  guidelines.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  be  alerted  to  that,  and  we  have 
to  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  there 
are  larger  and  more  fundamental  con- 
siderations that  have  to  be  applied. 

I  think  in  this  case  it  probably  would 
give  fome  reassurance  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
levels  between  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill.  We  have  a  House  bill  that 
is  at  the  present  time  about  one-half 
billion  dollars  above  the  recommended 
budget  guidelines.  Even  if  this  amend- 
ment that  is  now  pending  is  adopted,  we 
will  still  be  at  least  $125  million  below 
the  level  of  the  previously  passed  House 
bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  draw  the  Sen- 
ators' attention  to  the  fact  that  there  Is 
some  maneuvering  room  there  in  confer- 
ence where  further  reductions  might  be 
made  in  other  aspects  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  I  do  think  it  Is 
very  important  that  this  concept  of  the 
reduced  price  lunch  be  made  available  In 
all  schools  where  a  school  lunch  program 
Is  operating.  I.  for  one,  if  I  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  conference,  cer- 
tainly would  be  prepared  to  look  at  the 
possibility  of  some  economy  moves  on  the 
version  of  the  bill  as  it  emerged  from  the 
House  and  that  would,  perhaps,  make  It 
more  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Mame  and  his  committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  add  this:  I  ap- 
preciate that  statement  from  the  distln- 
sulshed  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

Let  me  make  this  point:  There  are  a 
lot  of  upward  pressures  on  the  budget, 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  in  what  are  often 
oescrlbed  as  uncontrollable  areas,  and 
me  biggest  such  area  Is  In  the  Income 
secunty  field. 

What  is  Involved  In  aU  here  is  on  the 
order  of  $125  to  $130  bUlion.  including 
,mil  f  c'^f^ty  payments,  SSI  payments, 
unonployment  compensation  payments, 

urw.nf  n^u?*^'"^"*^'  ^"<^  "ley  are  so 
wicontrollable  that  the  budget,  by  and 

S^K  '"w!^*^  ^^P^y  *he  latest  estimates 
or  What  the  caseloads  would  be 

JP,^  Is  reaUy  no  opportunity  to  con- 
ooi  them  beyond  that,  and  If  the  econ- 
omy continues  to  deteriorate  In  terms 
w  unemployment,  whatever  else  hap 


pens  in  the  so-called  bottoming  out  phase 
of  the  economic  cycle  about  which  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  from  adminis- 
tration economists.  If  unemployment 
continues  to  deteriorate,  then  these  un- 
controllable costs  are  going  to  rise,  food 
stamp  costs  are  going  to  rise,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  costs  will  rise,  and 
we  have  to  be  alert  to  those  measures 
as  we  add  to  them,  and  this  is  the  one 
area,  the  one  big  area,  in  the  whole  Fed- 
eral budget  where  we  are  almost  riding 
a  horse  that  Is  out  of  control.  I  do  not 
say  that  In  any  denigrating  sense;  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  take  action  to 
cut  back  on  the  authorizations  that  show 
cost-of-living  increases  with  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries,  and  so  on.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  budget  rejects  the  Pres- 
ident's notion  of  a  ceiling  on  those  kinds 
of  payments,  and  lifts  that  5-percent  cap 
to  the  real  cost-of-living  increases.  We 
have  done  that. 

But  to  do  more  than  that  Is  a  decision 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  look  at  care- 
fully in  terms  of  what  the  final  conse- 
quence will  be,  because  it  is  my  hope  in 
the  long  run  that  when  this  first  year's 
exercise  under  the  Budget  Act  is  com- 
pleted we  will  have  demonstrated  the 
capacity  of  discipline  in  spending. 

If  we  can  demonstrate  that  capacity 
this  year,  then  we  will  have  a  handle  on 
the  budget  not  simply  for  cutting  spend- 
ing but  for  directing  spending  into  the 
areas  which  we  consider  of  most  impor- 
tance to  the  country. 

So  establishing  that  discipline  this 
year,  I  think,  is  terribly  important.  That 
Is  not  to  say  that  we  ought  to  Ignore  the 
need  for  public  employment  opportuni- 
ties, for  example,  to  fill  the  gap  left  by 
the  private  sector.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  way  off  base  in  vetoing 
legislation  that  Congress  has  enacted  to 
deal  with  that  problem. 

Congress  is  working  on  other  legisla- 
tion In  the  jobs  field  to  fill  that  gap  be- 
because  the  objective  of  that  kind  of  a 
program  Is  to  turn  the  economy  around 
and  eliminate  that  source  of  the  Federal 
deficit. 

So  there  Is  a  need  for  carefully  tar- 
geted programs  directed  to  the  highest 
priority  needs.  The  Senator's  amendment 
addresses  the  problem  that  is  a  high  pri- 
ority need,  but  we  cannot  do  them  all  this 
year. 

As  the  Senator  says,  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  will  make  that 
point  as  eloquently  as  I  can. 

I    appreciate    the    Senator's    under- 
standing. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Did  Senator 
Abottrezk  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  need  some  time. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circimistances,  I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  way  the 
putting  into  effect  or  continuing  a  pro- 
gram of  this  sort  takes  place  before  the 
committee,  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  is  greatly  increased  In  commit- 


tee by  amendment  and  in  this  case  some 
$200  million  more  than  the  revised 
budget. 

Then  those  proposals  that  are  defeated 
in  the  committee  are  presented  again 
here  on  the  floor,  and  the  committee  hav- 
ing turned  out  a  bill  that  has  run  $200 
million  more  than  the  revised  budget  es- 
timates is  confronted  on  the  floor  with 
amendments  aggregating  over  $300 
million. 

Sometimes  we  feel  that  those  who  are 
pushing  these  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams are  greatly  puffing  and  escalating 
the  costs  of  these  programs.  It  is  esti- 
mated when  we  put  the  food  stamps  into 
this  program,  providing  for  this  bill,  the 
total  cost  of  these  programs  would  be 
over  $9  billion. 

Sometimes  I  think  those  who  are  push- 
ing these  tremendously  escalating  costs 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  these 
nutrition  programs  are  pushed  up  in  size 
and  the  defense  program  pulled  down  in 
size  to  the  point  where  they  meet. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  we  are  not 
letting  our  natural  inclination  to  sup- 
port those  programs  that  provide  food 
and  other  nutrition  to  those  who  need 
such  support  to  allow  us  to  go  far  beyond 
what  is  reasonable.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment, costing  an  additional  $180  mil- 
hon,  is  an  example  of  our  fine  humani- 
tarian Impulses  outrunning  our  ability 
to  pay. 

I  appreciated  the  remarks  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  and  he  outlined  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  such  a 
polite,  courteous,  and  understated  way. 
but  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  the 
serious  dangers  involved. 

What  I  got  from  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Committee,  was  that  it  would  certainly 
be  an  act  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  to  ac- 
cept this  $180  million  amendment. 
What  does  it  do,  Mr.  President? 
This  is  a  proposal  to  set  income  eligi- 
bility for  reduced  price  meals  at  200 
percent  of  the  eligibility  for  free  meals. 
In  other  words,  those  families  whose 
income  Is  200  percent  of  the  poverty 
level,  the  level  at  which  children  would 
be  entitled  to  free  meals,  that  if  their 
Income  is  up  to  200  percent  of  that  level, 
then  they  are  entitled  to  reduced  price 
meals. 

Simply  stated  this  would  permit  a 
family  of  four  with  over  $10,000  annual 
Income  to  receive  school  meals  for  only 
a  token  pasrment. 

Well,  that  Is  fine.  We  like  to  see  those 
who  need  help  in  this  area  receive  It. 

A  couple  with  four  children  could  have 
Income  reaching  $13,000  and  still  quali- 
fy; a  two-parent  family  with  six  children 
would  qualify  with  Income  of  $15,660 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  statement. 

This  would  provide  a  food  subsidy  for 
people  of  considerable  Income.  It  would 
mean  that  taxes  would  have  to  be  paid — 
not  only  by  their  parents  to  pay  out,  but 
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by  many  other  people  whose  Incomes 
were  not  any  higher — in  order  to  provide 
the  assistance. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  these  school 
lunch  programs,  in  the  main,  are  en- 
tirely offered  without  profit,  so  the  very 
fact  that  the  system  exists  and  that  they 
can  pay  the  full  fare  means  that  they 
still  are  able  to  buy  the  food,  in  all  prob- 
ability, in  most  places,  at  much  less  than 
what  it  costs  them  in  a  commercial  es- 
tablishment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  would  certainly 
be  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator. 
I  wish  to  conunend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  cochairman  for  their  position  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

This  is  more  than  just  a  modest  in- 
crease in  school  limch.  It  is  a  new  de- 
parture. It  will  enlarge  the  number  that 
get  subsidized  food.  But,  further  than 
that,  it  will  be  a  definite  overrun,  a 
break,  a  rejection,  of  the  budget  that  has 
already  been  adopted. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  As  I  stated,  these  meals 
would  be  served  at  a  token  payment. 

The  token  payment  could  not  exceed 
20  cents,  and  would  probably  average 
around  10  cents. 

The  cost  of  producing  and  serving 
these  meals  would  far  exceed  that 
amount,  not  counting  the  food  to  eat, 
and  the  price  charged  to  children  from 
families  with  a  little  more  income  that 
would  not  qualify  would  be  considerably 
more.  The  difference  must  be  made  up 
by  the  Federal  taxpayer.  In  fairness  to 
him,  this  proposal  should  be  rejected  as 
imwarranted,  imnecessary,  and  imjustl- 
fled. 

A  family  with  an  Income  of  $10,000,  a 
family  of  four,  can  hardly  be  considered 
poor  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  If  you 
told  them  they  were  poor,  they  would 
certainly  resent  it,  because  they  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  poor.  I  do  not  know 
that  forcing  these  benefits  on  people  will 
be  considered  by  them  as  any  great 
favor. 

Extending  eligibility  for  a  program  of 
subsidized  meals  for  needy  children  to 
people  in  this  higher  income  bracket 
would  be  a  gross  misinterpretation  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  The  free  and  reduced 
price  meal  provision  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  was  Intended  to  help 
needy  children  maintain  an  adequate 
diet. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
supports  that  concept. 

Needy  children  are  those  from  fam- 
ilies with  little  or  no  Income  who  are 
genuinely  unable  to  purchase  enough 
food  to  meet  their  needs.  In  no  way  was 
it  intended  to  offer  this  type  of  assistance 
to  children  from  families  who  are  fully 
capable,  financially,  to  pay  the  full  pur- 
chase price  of  a  meal  or  at  their  option 
purchase  the  items  to  be  included  in  a 
nutritious  bag  lunch. 

This  proposal  though  paraded  as  an 
antipoverty,  antirecession  measure,  Is 
actually     a     partial     implementation 


of  a  universal  reduced  price  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  logic  for  offering  meals  at 
token  prices  to  families  making  $10,000 
per  year  can  be  easily  stretched  to  in- 
clude families  making  $11,000,  then  on 
up  the  income  ladder  until  all  but  the 
upper-middle,  and  upper-income  families 
are  covered.  Then  the  argument  will 
shift  to  one  of  uniformity,  and  it  will  be 
proposed  to  offer  token  prices  to  all  chil- 
dren regardless  of  need  or  even  free 
meals. 

That  proposal  is  waiting  in  the  wings, 
I  daresay.  That  is  what  we  are  heading 
for. 

Where  in  our  national  priorities  is  the 
justification  for  providing  yet  another 
subsidy  for  families  who  do  not  need,  and 
likely  do  not  want  this  help?  Accept- 
ance of  this  proposal  would  be  an  irre- 
sponsible action  of  Congress  in  this  time 
of  need  to  control  Ctovernment  spend- 
ing and  the  mushrooming  growth  of  do- 
mestic programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  going  back  on  the 
budget  figure  set  here  in  the  Senate. 
That  is  what  the  Budget  Committee  is 
supposed  to  recoimnend  and  get  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  to  accept,  an  overall 
spending  limit.  We  went  some  $8  billion 
over  the  President's  estimated  budget, 
knocking  off  some  of  the  odd  tens  of  mil- 
lions. I  believe  the  congressional  budget 
was  some  $8  billion  over  the  Presidential 
deficit  of  some  $60  billion. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  adding  to  this 
and  we  still  stay  at  the  budgetary  ceiling, 
then  somebody  is  going  to  lose  their 
share.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  their 
portion  reduced  or  else  v/e  will  have  to 
come  back  and  say,  "Well,  we  are  wrong. 
We  added  on  all  these  other  programs 
and,  therefore,  we  have  to  boost  the 
budget  by  whatever  number  of  billions  of 
dollars  would  be  involved." 

Another  issue  Is  one  of  cost.  USDA 
estimates  that  raising  eligibility  for  re- 
duced price  lunches  to  200  percent  of  the 
Secretary's  income  guidelines  and  man- 
dating their  service  in  all  schools  would 
cost  the  Federal  taxpayer  an  additional 
$180  million  annually. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
momentarily  so  we  can  get  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  proposal  would  add 
almost  2.5  million  children,  bringing  the 
total  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  meals 
to  something  over  15  million.  This  is 
half  again  as  many  children  considered 
needy  per  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
of  about  $5,000  for  a  family  of  four. 

Mr.  President,  already  if  the  family 
Income  Is  175  percent  of  the  poverty 
puldellne,  they  can  get  the  reduced  price 
meal.  This  pushes  It  on  up  to  200  per- 
cent. I  daresay  the  ink  will  not  be  dry  on 
the  bill  before  they  will  be  coming  for- 
ward with  a  250  percent  and  on  to  the 
time  when  they  will  just  serve  free  meals 
to  people  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for 
the  meals. 


In  addition  this  proposal  goes  even 
further  by  requiring  every  school  in  the 
program  to  offer  reduced  price  meals. 
Currently  this  is  an  option  of  the  locai 
school  district,  and  evidence  suggests  it 
is  not  needed  In  all  districts.  Only  a 
limited  niunber  of  schools  have  chosen 
to  offer  such  meals  and  little  more  than 
2  percent  of  all  meals  served  nation- 
wide have  been  reimbursed  as  reduced 
price. 

This  is  going  to  mandate  this  serv- 
ice in  all  schools. 

This  is  so  despite  legislation  enacted  in 
Public  Law  92-433  that  greatly  liberal- 
ized reimbursement  and  funding  criteria 
for  reduced  price  limches  to  175  percent 
of  the  income  guidelines. 

Under  this  criteria  schools  have  the 
option  now  to  offer  reduced  price 
lunches  to  children  in  families  of  four 
with  Incomes  of  $8,770  or  less.  That 
would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  good  figure  on 
the  family  income,  $8,770,  and  under. 
The  children  of  such  a  family  would  be 
able  to  have  the  reduced  price  luncheon. 

This  is  an  option  to  enable  the  local 
communities  to  set  standards  in  accor- 
dance with  the  local  needs. 

The  proposal  would  be  an  intrusion  on 
the  rights  of  State  education  agencies  to 
administer  programs  for  which  they  are 
charged  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  State  and  its  localities. 
Mandating  reduced  price  lunches  and 
mandating  eligibility  criteria  removes 
any  flexibility  local  administrators  have 
in  tailoring  assistance  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  particular  area. 

Acceptance  of  this  proposal  will  fur- 
ther frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  President 
and  Congress  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing and  keep  the  Federal  budget  at  a 
level  that  will  not  spur  Inflation.  Perhaps 
some  future  time  might  find  our  na- 
tional priorities  such  to  justify  subsi- 
dizing meals  for  the  nonneedy  and  the 
accompanying  heavy  cost.  Today,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  time,  the  proposal  should 
be  rejected. 

We  should  not  add  this  additional  $180 
million  to  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers, 
to  the  burden  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  increase  the  deficit  by  an  ad- 
ditional $180,000. 

I  would  say  that  a  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, a  nutrition  program — we  loosely 
call  this  a  scl/ool  lunch  program  but  it 
has  about  10  food  programs  embraced  in 
it — would  be  a  hard  bill,  I  would  think, 
for  the  President  to  veto.  Everybody  is 
for  a  bill  of  this  sort. 

But  it  has  to  be  limited,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  that  he  has  the  intesti- 
nal fortitude  to  veto  what  are  appar- 
ently most  popular  bills.  By  the  time  we 
g6t  this  bill  burdened  down  with  this 
$180  million  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  adding  another  $150  mil- 
lion  

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  did  not  rise  before  be- 
cause I  thought  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  had  made  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,  but  my  amendment  would  au- 
thorize no  specific  amount.  It  would  au- 
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the  roll.  It  pertains  to  section  16  of  the  bill     Montana oi.i^i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce     which   authorizes   the  child  care   food     Nebraska IIIIIIIIII Vzll 

that  the  Senator   from   Indiana    (Mr.     program.  More  specifically,  it  amends     Nevada  '_\  ....... 

Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.     subsection   (e)    which  provides  for  the    ^'®*  Hampshire 

Eastland),  the  Senator  from   Indiana     donation   of  commodities   to   day   care     ^.^"^  Jl^^^^ 19,933 

(Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Mon-     centers.  Sew  York"* l^^ 

tana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from        Under  the  new  child  care  food  pro-     North  Carolina «!« 

Montana   (Mr.  Metcalp),  the  Senator     gram,  day  care  centers  are  to  receive  the    North  Dakota.I"! . 

from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the     same    cash    reimbursement    rates    and     Ohio """""""III"    40. 208 

Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,     commodity   donations  as   are  provided     Oklahoma '..'.'.'.'.'.      siesi 

and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.     under  the  school  lunch  and  school  break-     Oregon '223 

TmiNEY)  are  necessarily  absent.  fast  programs.  Pennsylvania 3,350 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and        Consequently,  the  committee  bill  re-     ^?.1fn'*'^f " 

voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island     quires  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to    S^uth  nSa* ' I'f?! 

(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "yea."  provide  States  with  commodity  dona-     Tennessee       ' 554 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the    tions  for  each  limch  served  in  the  child     Texas ""II""""!"! 21  749 

Senator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Dom-     care  program.  Utah   IIIIII  ...I... 

enici)  is  necessarily  absent.  However,  there  are  day  care  centers    Vermont I. "Ill 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29,     "^  33  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia    YJ'"^!,'^'* - — -- 

nays  61,  as  follows:  '     which  serve  suppers  as  well  as  lunches.     ^    *  frf^*^. " ^'"^^ 

rp«n.o„  TT  *   «    „«-  ,  ^*  is  ^y  understanding  that  these  are     wf^*niiT     «;-;;; 

[Rollcali  Vote  No.  273  Leg.]  generally  comparable  meals  in  terms  of     wyoS   " — "    ^''  '^^ 

TEAS— 29  quantity  and  variety  of  foods,  but  that 

Abourezk         Hart.PhUipA.  McGovern  Where  there  Is  a  difference  the  supper  Total ..^..  368  559 

l^\  Hatfield  Mondaie  tends  to  be  the  more  substantial  meal.  ,,- TPAoxTr-T.^xT  t*. 

^  HndSL       ?^,'°"  Under  the  committee  bill,  suppers  are        Mr  EAGLETON  It  seems  to  me  a  mat- 

cS^rch  H^^^pS^eT       Percy  eligible  for  cash  reimbursements  but  not    J^''  °f  ^""Pl^  equity  that  day  care  cen- 

ciark  jackion  "^        n&B  for  commodity  donations.  This  omission     ters  serving  suppers  be  allowed  the  same 

wiver  javits  Schweiker  appears  to  have  been  more  a  matter  of     commodity  donations  for  those  suppers 

^r^vei  S^s^n        wfSs  oversight  than  of  design.  as  are  allowed  for  lunches.        ,^  .     _ 

Hart,  Gary  w.    iS^^  ^'"'"°'  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  is  a  rela-        ^^  amendment,  which  would  include 

NAYS-fii  "vely  minor  matter.  In  April  of  this  yeai-.     suppers  as  eligible  meals  for  purposes  of 

NAYS-61  the  last  month  for  which  final  figures  are     commodity  donations,  would  cost  approx- 

Bier  ?^  ^"^'«  available,  approximately  369.000  suppers     i^ftely  $500,000 

iXt  oLmwater        Pa"  kwood  "^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^are  centers  as  com-     „i  "''^^  ^^  adoption  of  this  amend- 

l^aJi  Griffin  Pearson  pared  to  IV2  million  lunches.  ^     t^      ,,     *    *v-.         ..      ^       .. 

&n  5^'*'^'^  Proxmire  But  there  are  several  States  in  which     ^.^'^-  ^i^^'^J^"^  ^H.  matt«r  has  been 

B^to°  S^s"  ^T'"''  a   significant   number   of   suppers    are    frtl!^^5r\^^"'^A'*''''"^''*'i'^.t'"^"^.?" 

Bfock  ^omngs  Tcott  Hugh  served  each  month.  My  interest  in  this    "f,:""!.^'  ^''-  ^\^^'.^^  ""l  "^"^Vi'" 

ll^cuey  HruskI  l^u!    "^^  amendment  is  not  unrelated  to  the  fact    ^^^^^  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 

BrS  jS5on  ^  William L.         that  Missouri  heads  the  list  of  those     °°^*=-   *tt™   ,,     «     ■.     .    .^ 

,Srryp.,jr.    Z^^.T'^  ff"^^  States,  having  served  87.000  suppers  In     tJJ' ,,t}^- n^''  ^r''"^!." V^"' v^  ^ 

Bna.  Robert  C.Leahy  stlnnis  day  care  centers  in  April.  technical    amendment    and    has    been 

&''  ^°^^  Stevens  Mr   President   I  ask  unanimon.!  rnn       cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  we 

l^ton  E^'r'e^^         f^^r""  sent'thII\herfbe'pSnteTin"lr  ReS^     T.\m  .^i^TonV^^i  amendment. 

^^  McGee  Ta°fr  a  table  showing  the  number  of  suppers     ^fJe  '°"'" 

^eton  ^^^,'i      .     ^hu'To'nd  ^If  ?**  .*"  day  care  centers  in  the  various        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

^  Mo«T°  1°^^'  States  in  April  1975^  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 

^  Moss  Young  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was    Mr.  Eagleton. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(This  concludes  the  proceedings  that 
occurred  heretofore  and  which  were 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Committee,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  has  earned  its  keep  to- 
day. It  justified  its  existence,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  be- 
cause this  amendment,  which  would  have 
added  $180  million  needlessly  to  the  bill, 
was  defeated  as  the  result  of  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Maine  pointing  out 
what  this  would  do  to  the  congressional 
budget,  how  much  it  would  run  the  bill 
over  the  budget,  how  much  it  would  in- 
crease the  deficit.  He  did  not  say  that 
anyone  should  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, because  that  is  not  his  policy,  but 
he  did  urge  a  word  of  caution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  I  am  having  a  little 
difficulty  hearing  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
sitting  next  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators kindly  take  their  seats? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
was  standing  at  his  desk,  waving  a  big, 
red  flag  as  to  the  amendmen*-,. 

I  am  pleased  that,  in  the  interest  of 
fiscal  sanity  and  fiscal  responsibility,  the 
amendment  has  been  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
documents  that  speak  for  themselves, 
which  have  to  do  with  statistics  as  to  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objectiorv,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1980  PROGRAM  LEVELS  FOR  CHILD  NUTRITION,  SPECIAL  MILK,  AND  WIG  PROGRAMS 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


■" 

Fiscal  year— 

Added  cost 

compared 

to  budget 

request 

Fiscal  year 

1976  cost: 

H.R.  4222 

as  amended 

by  Committee 

Added  cost 

compared 

to  budget 

request 

Added  cost 

compared 

to  revised 

budget 

estimate 

Added  cost  in 

fiscal  year— 

1977 

compared 

to  revised 

1976  budget 

estimate 

1978 

compared 

to  revised 

1976  budget 

estimate 

1979 

compared 

to  revised 

1976  budget 

estimate 

19n 

compired 

to  revised 

1976  budget 

estimate 

1976 
budget 
request 

1976 

revised 

budget 

estimate 

1. 

Cash  payments  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  program  (sec 

4) 

(b)  Special  assistance  (sec  11). 

(c)  Breakfast  program 

(d)  Equipment  assistance 

(e)  State    administrative    ex- 

penses  

(0  Nonschool  food  program: 

498, 000 
865,000 

28,'666' 

6.700 

530,000 
921,000 
104,000 
28,000  . 

6,700  .. 

65,000 

62,000 

475, 185 

1,000  .. 

14,379 

+32, 000 

+56,000 

+104,000 

530.000 
'  959, 000 
104, 000 
28,000  . 

6,700  . 

» 106, 000 

62, 000 

« 551, 185 

1,000  .. 

»  14, 739 

+32, 000  . 
+94,000 
+104,000  .. 

+38,000 

+39,482 

+40, 706 

+41,805 

+42,192 

+65, 000 

62,000 

+36,997 

+106,000 
+62,  000  . 
+112,997 

+41,000 

+42, 599 

+43, 920 

+45, 106 

+46,297 

7 

438, 188 
1,000 
13.  391 

*  +76, 000 

+  78,964 

+81,412 

+83,610 

+85,784 

3. 
4. 

Nutritional  training  and  surveys 

Federal  operating  expenses 

Total,  child  nutrition 

+988 

+1,  348 

360 

+374 

+386 

+396 

+406 

5. 

6. 

1. 850,  279 

2, 207, 264 
144,000 
200,000 

+356, 985 
+144,000 
+200,000 

2, 362, 624 
144, 000 
250,000 

+512,  345 
+144,000  .. 
+250, 000 

+155,  360 

+166,614 

+171,779 

+  176,417 

+181,004 

WIC 

+50,000 

+51.950 

+53,560 

+55,006 

+56,436 

Grand  total 

1,850,279 

2,551,264 

+700,985 

2, 756, 614 

+906,  345 

+205,360 

+213,369 

+219,984 

+225,923 

+231,797 
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'  Includes  $38,000,000  for  meals  to  be  served  in  residential  institutions. 

» Includes  J41,000  000  for  tnild  care  feeding:  cash,  J28,000,000;  nonfood  assistance,  $3,000,000; 
commodities,  $10,000,000  ($7,000,000  of  this  amount  would  be  in  added  funds.  The  child  care  pro- 
gram currently  gets  $3,000,000  in  commodities  annually.) 


I  Includes  $79,000,000  for  grains  and  oils,  minus  $3,000,000  currently  donated  to  day  care  centers 
<  $79,000,000  minus  $3,000,000  to  day  care  centers. 

>  Includes  $360,000  for  the  following:  SAE  study,  $300,000;  school  breakfast  meeting.  $30,000; 
SFSP  meeting.  $30,000. 


ALABAMA— PROJECTED  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  DATA 


Total  Free  R/P 

meals  meals  meals  Federal 

Partici-      (mil-  (mil-  (mil-  expendi- 

pants      lions)  lions)  lions)  tures 


School  lunch...  633,021      101.3       50.2        2.6 

Sec.  4 '$11.2 

Sec.ll '26.5 

School  break-  , 

fast 59,332         7.8        6.9         .12  '2.  J 

Special  milk 
program NA     >33.6     >16.8 •2.$ 

Summer 
special  food 
program 30,993         1.0      »1.0 10.7 

Year  round 
SFSP 13,110         7.5      »7.5 U.S 

Women, 
infants,  and 
children 19,996         NA         NA i2.6 

Nonfood 
assistance 
funds _ 347, 25» 

State  admin- 
istrative ex- 
pense 
funds 160,871 


>  Minions. 

>  Half  pint  of  mild  served  to  children. 

>  Combined  free  and  reduced  meal  total. 

AMENDIUNT  NO.  668 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  m^ 
amendment  No.  668,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  trom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  PhUlp  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Schwellcer,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  MusUe, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  668,  as 
modified. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  — .  After  the  first  sentence  of  section 
10  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
VS.C.  1779)  delete  the  following  sentence: 
"Such  regulations  shall  not  prohibit  the  sale 
of  competitive  food  in  food  service  facilities 
or  areas  during  the  time  of  service  of  food 
under  this  Act  or  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  if  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  such 
foods  will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
or  of  organizations  of  students  approved  by 
the  schools." 

Sec.  20.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  cash 
grants  to  the  education  department  or  com- 
parable agency  of  each  State  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  fimds  to  local  school  districts 
and  private  nonprofit  school  systems  to  en- 
able schoolchildren  within  each  State  to 
participate  in  programs  which  Increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional  value  of  foods 
and  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to  human 
health. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
provided  for  under  subsection  (a)  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  deems  appropriate.  These  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  people  in  that 
State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
In  all  the  States;  however,  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  1  per  centiun  of  any  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 


"(c)  In  the  event  that  a  State  education 
or  comparable  agency  is  unable  to  distribute 
funds  provided  under  this  section  to  private 
nonprofit  schools,  the  Secretary  shall  dis- 
burse these  funds  directly  to  such  school  sys- 
tems in  proportion  of  the  total  enrollment 
in  these  schools  to  the  total  enrollment  in 
all  schools  in  the  State,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  these  funds  from  the  totsl 
apportionment  allotted  to  the  State  agency. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  withhold  not  less 
than  1  per  centum  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section  and  shall  expend  these 
funds  to  carry  out  research  and  development 
projects  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, particularly  to  develop  materials  and 
techniques  for  the  innovative  presentation 
of  nutritional  information." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  adopted, 
this  amendment  will  accomplish  two 
closely  related  goals.  First,  it  will  return 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
authority  to  regulate  competitive  foods 
in  the  school  lunchroom,  and  it  will  do 
so  with  the  admonition  of  Congress  that 
so-called  empty  calorie  or  junk  foods 
should  not  be  sold  in  schools  participat- 
ing in  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  my  amendment  will  create  a 
new  section  in  the  National  School 
Limch  Act  aimed  at  providing  assistan(» 
to  schools  for  programs  of  nutrition  edu- 
cation not  to  exceed  $1  million  annually 
would  be  authorized  for  this  program. 

This  amendment  does  not  ban  vend- 
ing machines,  it  simply  regulates  wiM* 
may  be  sold  in  them,  I  believe  that  the 
soda  pop,  candy  and  cake  sold  in  s(»ne 


school  vending  machines  undermine  the 
purpose  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  objective  of  our  child  nutrition 
programs  is  to  help  provide  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  for  schoolchildren 
and,  thereby,  help  to  safeguard  their 
health  and  well-being.  It  has  been 
proven  time  and  again  that  well  nour- 
ished children  are  more  alert,  better  be- 
haved, and  learn  more  in  the  classroom. 

Many  experts  and  citizens  concerned 
about  the  presence  of  junk  food  in  the 
school  cafeteria  have  been  in  touch  with 
me.  And  I  share  their  belief  that  any 
assault  on  the  quality  of  our  school  nu- 
trition programs  must  be  regarded  most 
seriously. 

This  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  American  School  Food  Service  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, both  strong  advocates  of  the 
best  in  nutrition  for  the  school  lunch- 
room. 

In  his  testimony  before  a  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee  this  spring,  Dr. 
William  E.  Allen  of  the  American  Dental 
Association  stated: 

We  share,  first  of  all,  the  desire  of  all 
Americans  that  children  be  afforded  diets 
that  are  high  in  nutritional  value.  The  pres- 
ent school  lunch  program  plays  a  valuable 
role  in  helping  to  assure  this.  It  would  be 
imprudent  and,  we  think,  tmfair  to  the  child 
to  tempt  him  to  Ignore  the  well-balanced 
lunch  available  to  him  in  favor  of  purchas- 
ing foods  from  vending  machines  that  would 
be  far  less  valuable  In  terms  of  his  overall 
growth  and  development. 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  about  the  del- 
eterious effect  on  the  oral  health  of  chil- 
dren that  is  the  consequence  of  undue  con- 
sumption of  sugar-rich  foods,  many  of 
which  are  commonly  sold  In  vending  ma- 
chines. 

The  practice  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  to  make  available  only  nutri- 
tious food  during  the  hours  that  the 
school  breakfast  and  lunch  programs 
are  operating.  In  other  words,  vending 
machines  selling  nonnutritious  foods  are 
turned  off  for  those  periods. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  attitude  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  this  matter 
Through  its  failure  to  act,  it  has  con- 
doned the  erosion  of  its  authority  over 
the  school  nutrition  programs. 

Senator  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation, has  stated  that  "proper  nutrition 
is  the  primary  purpose"  of  the  school 
lunch  programs,  and  I  agree  with  him. 

My  amendment,  in  line  with  this  ob- 
jective, also  provides  cash  grants  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  annually  to  depart- 
ments of  education  or  comparable  State 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
Children  on  the  nutritional  value  of 
foods  and  the  importance  of  nutrition  to 
good  health. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  go 
a  long  way  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
dollars  spent  in  our  school  nutrition  pro- 
grams are  actually  providing  the  best 
possible  nutrition  for  the  children  of  our 
country. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  and  with 
Ws  Republican  counterpart.  Senator 
I^LE.  I  think  we  have  reached  an  agree- 
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ment  and  that  we  can  come  to  an  Imme- 
diate vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  having  to  do 
with  vending  machines  does  allow  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  forbid  the 
location  of  vending  machines  In  public 
schools.  Already  the  local  school  boards 
have  the  right  to  prohibit  such  vending 
machines.  Personally,  I  would  rather  the 
local  governments  control;  but  they 
would  rather  pass  the  buck  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  period.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment;  but,  in  the 
interest  of  comity — and  I  believe  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  In  the  Senate — 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  was  an  open-end 
cost  amendment  that  could  have  run  in- 
to the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars;  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  agreed  to 
reduce  the  authorization  to  $1  million 
annually  for  the  nutrition  courses.  While 
I  am  opposed  to  that  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  further  Interest  of  comity, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  Senator  Case's  amendment  No. 
668  to  H.R.  4222— the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 
This  amendment  originally  was  intro- 
duced as  S.  1309  on  March  24  and  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  that  bill  as  well  as  the 
amendment  that  Is  now  before  the 
Senate., 

The  Case  amendment  would  accom- 
plish two  things.  Section  1  of  the  amend- 
ment would  repeal  a  section  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  that  prevents  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  limiting 
the  sale  of  snack  foods  that  compete 
with  the  federally  subsidized  food  serv- 
ice programs  served  in  school  lunch- 
rooms. Section  2  of  the  Case  amendment 
would  establish  school  nutrition  educa- 
tion programs  to  supplement  present  ef- 
forts to  establish  preventative  health 
care  in  this  country's  school  system. 

If  this  amendment  is  enacted,  section 
10  of  the  1966  Child  Nutrition  Act  would 
be  deleted.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Such  regulations  shall  not  prohibit  the 
sale  of  competitive  foods  in  food  service 
facilities  or  areas  during  the  time  of  service 
of  food  under  this  Act  or  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  if  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
of  such  foods  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  or  of  organizations  of  students 
approved  by  the  schools. 


This  particular  provision  was  added 
to  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  In  1972  after 
extensive  lobbying  by  the  vending  ma- 
chine industry.  Justification  for  it  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  a  portion  of 
the  profits  from  the  vending  machines 
could  be  used  by  schools  or  school  orga- 
nizations to  purchase  such  things  as  uni- 
forms and  athletic  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  presence  of  vending  machines  In 
school  cafeterias.  They  have  the  poten- 
tial to  serve  an  Important  function. 
However,  I  do  object  to  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  normutritious,  high  sugar  con- 
tent snack  foods  that  now  stock  these 
machines.  This  kind  of  food  challenges 


the  Integrity  of  the  child  feeding  pro- 
grams and  it  is  detrimental  to  the  qual- 
ity of  food  actually  consumed  by  the 
students.  The  Case  amendment  would 
restore  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
these  nonnutritious  foods  in  school  cafe- 
terias, and  hopefully,  prevent  snack  food 
from  being  sold  in  school  lunchrooms. 

The  basic  purpose  and  function  of  the 
child  nutrition  program  demands  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  This  legis- 
lation is  authorized  as  "a  measure  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation's  children  and  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  nutritional  needs  of  our 
children."  The  intent  of  this  act  and  of 
the  school  lunch  program  Is  to  insure 
that  students  receive  nutritious,  well- 
balanced  meals  in  their  school  cafe- 
terias. For  many  children,  particularly 
those  in  low-income  areas,  these  meals 
represent  the  only  balanced,  nutritious 
food  they  get  all  day.  But  right  now,  the 
presence  of  vending  machines  frustrate", 
the  effectiveness  of  the  federally  sub- 
sidized school  feeding  programs.  Chil- 
dren often  take  the  money  given  them 
by  their  parents  for  the  purchase  of  qual- 
ity low-cost  meals  imder  the  program 
and  spend  it  on  snack  foods  in  vending 
machines. 

Concern  about  the  availability  of  these 
nonnutritious  snack  foods  in  our  schools 
is  widespread.  The  PTA's  and  the  Amer- 
ican  School   Pood   Service   Association 
have  expressed  their  strong  disapproval, 
and  the  two  largest  national  associations 
of  health  care  practitioners — the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association — strongly  oppose 
the  sale  of  these  foods  in  schools  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  effect  they  have 
on  our  children's  nutrition  and  health. 
This  concern  is  not  new.  In  fact,  hearings 
were  held  on  April  17,  1973,  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  and  the  harm  caused 
by  the  availability  of  snack  foods  was  ex- 
tensively considered.   Additional   docu- 
mentation was  presented  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  this  year  when 
we  considered  S.  850  and  other  bills  re- 
ferred to  the  committee. 

These  hearings  brought  out  the  in- 
credible effect  high-sugar  content  foods 
have  on  the  oral  health  of  our  children. 
And  each  day,  thousands  of  dentists  see 
this  adverse  impact  as  they  try  to  repair 
the  unnecessary  and  preventable  decay 
of  children's  teeth  caused  by  these  high- 
sugar  foods.  According  to  the  American 
Dental  Association,  reasonable  adher- 
ence to  a  few  simple  rules  such  as  eating 
a  well-balanced  diet  and  avoiding  the 
kind  of  sugar-rich  food  now  available  in 
school  cafeterias  would  help  prevent  this 
tooth  decay  from  occurring.  It  would  Im- 
prove our  children's  health. 

Mr.  President,  a  child's  years  in  .<;chool 
are  intended  to  be  a  time  of  education, 
not  just  in  the  narrow  academic  sense, 
but  also  in  the  broadest  possible  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  It  is  during  these  form- 
ative years  that  the  child  develops 
habits  and  attitudes  that  stay  with  him 
for  his  entire  life.  And  it  i.s  during  those 
years  that  the  basic  nutritional  habits 
are  firmly  established.  Recognition  of 
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this  led  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act.  And  fulfillment  of  the 
stated  purpose  of  that  act  demands 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  will  help  Insure  that  while 
in  school  this  Nation's  schoolchildren 
are  served  only  those  foods  that  will  fos- 
ter the  awareness  and  importance  of 
good  eating  habits. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  Child  Nutrition  bill  that  we  are  now 
considering  should  be  approved.  That 
bill  is  very  helpful  to  the  youngsters  in 
our  country.  It  makes  necessary  im- 
provements in  aU  of  the  child  feeding 
programs,  and  it  underscores  our  com- 
mitment to  end  hunger  amongst  our 
children. 

For  the  past  decade  we  have  been  ex- 
panding the  coverage  of  our  child  feed- 
ing efforts.  The  school  lunch  program 
was  launched  in  1946;  the  school  break- 
fast program,  in  1966;  the  day  care  and 
summer  feeding  programs,  in  1968:  and 
the  WIC  program,  for  pregnant  mothers 
and  infants,  in  1973.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  vastly  improved  over 
the  past  several  years  and,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  they  will  be  ex- 
panded in  a  responsible  manner  once 
again. 

The  bill  extends  the  authorization  of 
all  of  the  child  feeding  programs  until 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977.  The  new  WIC 
program's  authorization  level  is  in- 
creased substantially  to  $250  million  a 
year.  As  in  the  past,  the  Secretary  is  ob- 
ligated to  use  section  32  funds  to  run  the 
program,  together  with  any  unused  funds 
from  the  previous  fiscal  years,  so  that  the 
program's  operations  need  not  wait  for 
an  appropriation  by  Congress. 

The  school  breakfast  program  will  be 
expanded  to  all  schools  in  impoverished 
areas.  As  the  bill  specifically  states,  the 
breakfast  program  must  "be  made  avail- 
able in  all  schools  where  it  is  needed  to 
provide  adequate  nutrition  for  children 
in  attendance."  The  Secretary's  regula- 
tions must  implement  the  program  in  all 
title  I  schools — so  designated  as  "needy 
schools"  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — and  all  schools  in 
which  one-quarter  or  more  of  the  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  free  and  reduced 
price  meals.  Also,  the  bill  requires  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  information,  together  with  State 
educational  agencies,  in  furtherance  of 
this  policy  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  about  the  Secretary's  subse- 
quent plans  for  fulfiUing  the  statutory 
expansion  directive. 

The  committee's  bill  also  makes  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  day  care 
and  summer  feeding  programs.  Specifi- 
cally, the  two  programs  will  become 
available  to  all  "institutions"  upon  re- 
quest and  such  institutions  will  have  the 
right  to  serve  numerous  federally  reim- 
bursable meals  to  children  In  attendance. 
In  addition,  more  realistic  reimburse- 
ment rates  have  been  established  for 
these  two  feeding  programs. 


This  bill  will  be  helpful  to  youngsters 
in  my  own  State  of  Michigan  where  seri- 
ous nutritional  problems  existed  prior  to 
the  current  high  unemployment.  In  De- 
troit alone,  the  city's  department  of 
health  estimated  that  as  many  as  70.000 
malnourished  mothers  and  children 
could  benefit  from  the  supplemental 
feeding  program  prior  to  the  imemploy- 
ment  crisis.  With  15  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State,  and  higher  figures  in 
many  local  communities,  the  need  for 
all  the  child  nutrition  programs  in  Mich- 
igan has  grown  considerably. 

This  bill  should  be  approved  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  4222,  if  enacted 
would  extend  for  2  years  several  highly 
important  child  feeding  programs. 
Domestic  food  assistance  programs 
aimed  at  child  nutrition  have  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  over 
the  past  four  decades.  Due  to  agricul- 
tural surpluses  that  developed  in  the 
early  1930's  various  nutrition-oriented 
price  assistance  legislation  was  enacted 
to  aid  farmers.  By  1937,  15  States  had 
passed  statutes  establishing  low-cost 
school  lunch  programs.  In  1940  there  was 
more  innovation  to  provide  aid  to  farm- 
ers and  the  "penny  milk  program"  was 
developed  where  the  USDA  reimbursed 
local  sponsors  for  purchase  and  distribu- 
tion of  mUk  to  children  in  schools  and 
other  institutions. 

In  1946  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
was  passed.  The  national  priority 
changed  from  aiding  farmers  to  feeding 
children.  The  objectives  of  the  act  in- 
cluded a  combination  of  encouraging 
domestic  consumption  and  safeguarding 
the  health  of  children. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  carries  out  a  number  of  separate 
feeding  programs.  These  include  school 
lunch,  school  breakfast,  equipment  as- 
sistance to  schools,  nonschool  child  feed- 
ing, special  milk,  special  supplemental 
programs  for  women,  infants  and  chil- 
dren, commodity  donations  to  schools, 
summer  camps,  child  care  centers,  non- 
profit institutions,  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Food  assistance  programs  also 
provide  for  nutrition  education  for  low- 
income  families. 

The  mission  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams which  have  been  developed  under 
Federal  auspices  is  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  and  to  encourage  domestic  con- 
sumption of  nutritious  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  food.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hke  to  indicate  how  valuable  child 
nutrition  programs  have  been  to  my 
State,  Kentucky. 

There  are  1,555  schools  approved  in 
Kentucky  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
Of  678,000  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance over  572,000  are  reached  by  the 
school  lunch  program. 

Kentucky  leads  the  Nation  in  the 
school  breakfast  program.  There  are  641 
schools  that  have  operating  programs 
and  110,000  Kentucky  youth  are  fed. 

Over  1,600  Kentucky  schools  partici- 
pate in  the  special  milk  program.  In  the 
month  of  March  1975,  3  million  one-half 
pints  of  milk  were  consumed. 

The  special  food  service  program  for 
children  reaches  8,000  Kentucky  chil- 


dren and  serves  24,000  meals  daily.  Last 
year  the  summer  feeding  program  had  26 
sponsors  in  Kentucky.  This  year  it  has 
41  sponsors  and  is  expected  to  reach 
21,000  children  during  summer  1975. 

The  supplemental  feeding  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  was  de- 
veloped in  an  effort  to  provide  nutritious 
supplemental  food  for  nutritionally  de- 
ficient and  low-income  pregnant  and  lac- 
tating  women,  infants,  and  children  up  to 
4  years  of  age  through  cash  grants  to 
State  health  departments  or  comparable 
agencies.  This  program  is  currently  pro- 
viding nutritious  food  to  over  12,000  Ken- 
tucky needy,  low-income  recipients.  The 
Kentucky  Public  Health  Association  esti- 
mates that  approximately  86,000  Ken- 
tuckians  are  eligible  to  be  served  by  this 
program.  In  January  1974,  Pikeville,  Ky., 
was  the  site  of  the  first  WIC  program  in 
the  Nation. 

The  programs  I  have  mentioned  are 
important  in  decreasing  the  number  of 
malnourished  children,  the  number  of 
birth  defects  due  to  malnutrition  and  the 
rate  of  mental  retardation  due  to  mal- 
nutrition. The  benefits  of  these  programs 
are  of  both  a  preventive  nature  and  help- 
ful in  remedying  an  existing  condition. 

Our  children  are  our  greatest  asset  and 
their  present  welfare  must  be  of  our  ut- 
most concern.  I  feel  the  long-range  bene- 
fits of  child  nutrition  programs  are  of 
tremendous  value  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
child  nutrition  bill  that  is  now  before  us 
is  one  that  I  strongly  support.  In  fact, 
the  committee's  bill  very  much  resembles 
S.  850,  the  bill  that  I  cosponsored  earlier 
this  session.  Its  provisions  will  permit 
substantial  improvements  to  be  made  in 
the  day  care,  summer  feeding,  WIC, 
school  lunch,  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams. Undoubtedly,  therefore,  this  bill 
warrants  the  support  of  everyone  in  the 
Senate. 

This  bill,  like  S.  850,  establishes  two 
programs — the  day  care  and  summer 
feeding  programs — in  place  of  the  pre- 
vious "Special  Food  Service  Program  for 
Children."  In  so  doing,  the  legislation 
makes  important  changes  particularly 
applicable  to  each  of  the  two  programs. 
Reimbursement  rates  for  the  two  pro- 
grams are  increased;  all  eligible  "institu- 
tions'  are  entitled  to  implement  the  pro- 
grams upon  request  and  are  permitted  to 
serve  several  meals  a  day;  appropriate 
time  schedules  for  the  promulgation  of 
new  regulations  are  established ;  and  the 
definition  of  eligible  "institutions"  is  ex- 
panded and  more  precisely  defined  for 
each  of  the  two  programs. 
•  For  the  WIC  program,  authorization 
for  continued  operation  of  the  program 
is  extended  for  2  additional  fiscal  years. 
Section  32  funds  are  to  be  utilized,  to- 
gether with  unspent  section  32  WIC 
funds  from  previous  fiscal  years,  to  oper- 
ate the  program.  An  advisory  committee 
is  to  be  established  that  will  study  the 
program's  effectiveness  so  that  this  rela- 
tively new  program  can  be  improved  in 
the  future.  New  food  packages — provided 
on  a  flexible  basis,  determined  substan- 
tially "on  medical  necessity  or  cultural 
eating  patterns" — will  now  be  distributed 
under  the  program. 

The  school  breakfast  program  section 
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In  this  bill  was  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  the  bill  I  cosponsored.  Under  the 
bill,  the  school  breakfast  program  shall 
"be  made  available  in  all  schools  where 
it  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  nutri- 
tion for  children  in  attendance."  Thus, 
the  Agriculture  Secretary's  new  regula- 
tions must  require  the  implementation 
of  the  program  in  all  schools  located  In 
needy  areas,  especially  schools  eligible 
for  title  I  assistance  and  schools  in 
which  more  than  25  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price 
meals.  To  aid  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  respon- 
sibility, the  Secretary  is  to  conduct  "a 
program  of  information"  about  the  need 
to  expand  the  program.  Thereafter,  the 
Secretary  will  report  to  the  Congress 
about  his  plans  for  monitoring  the  school 
breakfast  program  expansion  mandate 
set  forth  in  the  statute  and  regulations. 

In  sum,  this  bill  will  be  very  helpful 
to  needy  children  throughout  the  country 
since  it  will  make  major  improvements 
in  all  of  the  child  feeding  programs.  I 
urge  the  bill's  passage  by  the  Senate  and 
I  hope  that  the  President  will  sign  the 
bill  into  law. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  of  our  child  feeding  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  to  support  it.  One 
provision  in  the  bill  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  tiie  school  break- 
fast program  and  I  would  like  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  It.  That  is  the  provi- 
sion that  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  require  State  education  agen- 
cies to  expand  the  program's  coverage  to 
"all  schools  where  it  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  for  children  in 
attendance. '  These  so-called  needy 
schools  are  the  ones  that  serve  a  large 
proportion  of  impoverished  children, 
such  as  the  schools  that  qualify  for  title 
I  assistance — under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act — or  that  pro- 
vide free  or  reduced-price  lunches  to 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  in 
attendance. 

Presently,  the  law  governing  the  break- 
fast program  requires  that  State  educa- 
tion agencies  implement  the  program  so 
as  to  reach  all  needy  children  within  the 
State  "to  the  maximiun  extent  practi- 
cable." Specific  plans  to  this  effect  are 
currently  required  of  State  educational 
agencies  by  no  later  than  January  1 
every  year.  Those  plans  are  supposed  to 
provide  a  sense  of  predictability  about 
program  implementation  by  document- 
ing when  specifically  named  schools  will 
establish  the  program.  To  give  greater 
clarity  to  our  previous  directives  for  ad- 
ditional breakfast  program  expansion, 
we  now  clearly  express  our  intention  that 
the  program  be  extended  to  all  needy 
schools.  To  secure  the  compliance  and 
cooperation  of  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  this  mandate,  the 
new  provision  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  "carry  out  a  program  of 
information  in  furtherance  of  this  pol- 
icy." That  means  that,  in  addition  to  is- 
suing new  regulations  to  Implement  the 
mandate  on  a  State  and  local  level,  the 
Secretary  must  also  take  steps  to  com- 
municate directly  with  State  and  local 
agencies  informing  them  of  this  new  con- 
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gressional  directive  and  assisting  them  to 
come  Into  speedy  compliance.  After  this 
is  done,  but  before  6  months  elapse  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Agriculture 
Secretary  must  report  to  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  in  the  Congress  about 
his  plans  for  monitoring  compliance  with 
the  new  directives. 

Consequently,  this  provision  in  our  leg- 
islation will  substantially  improve  and 
expand  the  school  breakfast  program. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  will  help  poor 
children  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  high- 
quality  educations. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  the  other  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  that  strengthen  our 
school  food  programs.  One  provision 
would  bring  residential  institutions  that 
care  for  children  into  the  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs.  These  institu- 
tions Include  homes  for  blind  children 
and  mentally  retarded  children,  as  well 
as  children's  wings  of  institutions  car- 
ing for  the  blind,  mentally  retarded,  or 
handicapped  of  all  ages.  I  know  most  of 
my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  applaud- 
ing this  provision. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
also  acted  to  continue  a  strong  commod- 
ity donation  program  for  child  nutri- 
tion and  elderly  nutrition  programs 
through  September  30,  1977.  This  provi- 
sion requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture provide  schools,  child  care  pro- 
grams, and  elderly  nutrition  programs 
with  the  broad  range  of  commodity  food 
items  that  schools  have  always  received. 

A  final  school  lunch  provision  which 
merits  attention  will  aid  imemployed 
families  who  have  children  in  school. 
The  provision  requires  that  unemployed 
parents  be  given  notification — in  addi- 
tion to  the  traditional  announcement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year — about 
the  free  and  reduced-price  income  guide- 
lines, and  the  availability  of  these  meals 
to  children  whose  parents'  income  falls 
below  the  guidelines.  The  Secretary  is 
directed,  under  this  provision,  to  set 
forth  regulations  requiring  aflBrmative 
actions  on  the  part  of  local  school  au- 
thorities to  inform  unemployed  house- 
holds about  the  free  and  reduced-price 
lunch  programs.  These  regulations  must 
require  schools  to  place  notices  in  un- 
employment offices  or  provide  for  the 
regular  mailing  of  such  notices  to  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  of  unemployment 
insurance;  school  authoi'ities  must  also 
take  further  action  when  plant  closings 
or  large  layoffs  occur  so  that  eligible 
families  may  find  out  quickly  about  the 
free  and  reduced-price  meal  program. 

Thus,  this  bill  marks  a  major  step  for- 
ward for  school  lunch  legislation.  It  also 
places  the  WIC  program,  the  summer 
feeding,  and  the  child  care  food  program 
on  a  firm  footing  so  that  these  programs 
may  effectively  serve  our  low-income 
youngsters. 

The  WIC  program  performs  a  very  val- 
uable service  in  aiding  pregnant  and 
nursing  women  and  young  children  at 
nutritional  risk.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  bill  now  before  us  provides  $250 
million  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  again  in  fiscal  year  1977;  $62.5 
million  would  be  made  available  during 
the  mId-1976  transition  period. 

It  is  the  committee's  hope  that  Con- 


gress will  provide  this  money  through  the 
regular  appropriations  process.  If  the 
money  Is  not  appropriated,  however,  this 
bill  provides  that  It  be  taken  from  the 
section  32  fund. 

In  addition,  any  WIC  money  unspent 
between  now  and  fiscal  year  1977  would 
be  carried  over.  Hence,  about  $40  million 
left  over  from  fiscal  year  1975  will  be 
added  to  the  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  for  a  total  of  about  $290  million.  If 
any  of  this  money  is  imspent,  It  gets  car- 
ried over  to  the  transition  period  and 
added  to  the  $62.5  million  for  that  pe- 
riod. Similarly,  any  money  unused  from 
the  transition  period  is  carried  into  fiscal 
year  1977  and  added  to  the  $250  million 
made  available  for  that  year. 

This  procedure  will  insure  orderly 
growth  in  the  WIC  program  so  that  we 
can  reach  these  women  and  children  who 
need  to  be  reached,  and  can  avoid  Irre- 
versible physical  and  mental  impairment 
due  to  early  childhood  malnutrition. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  the  summer 
feeding  program  Is  also  substantially  af- 
fected by  this  legislation.  The  summer 
feeding  sections  are  based  to  a  substan- 
tial degree  on  an  excellent  report  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  GAO  last 
February. 

The  summer  feeding  sections  of  this 
bill  bring  residential  simimer  camps  for 
poor  children  Into  the  summer  feeding 
program.  The  bill  also  provides  that  any 
eligible  simuner  feeding  sponsor  must  be 
allowed  into  the  program  upon  request. 
In  addition,  no  eligible  sponsor  could  be 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  children 
or  meals  or  days  of  operation. 

Under  this  bill,  sponsors  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  program  if  they  served  chil- 
dren from  areas  of  poor  economic  condi- 
tions during  any  period  from  May  1 
through  September  30 — except  that  the 
program  could  run  In  other  months  In 
localities  with  continuous  school  calen- 
dars. Sponsors  would  have  to  have  a  reg- 
ular, organized  meal  service  program, 
but  would  not  be  required  to  offer  rec- 
reation or  other  organized  activities. 

Sponsors  would  be  reimbursed  for  their 
full  costs.  Including  rental  of  space  and 
equipment,  up  to  a  maximum  amount 
for  each  meal.  The  payments  would  be 
made  for  breakfasts,  limches,  suppers, 
and  supplements  served.  No  sponsor,  of 
course,  could  be  paid  for  two  different 
meals  served  at  the  same  time.  But  as 
long  as  the  meals  are  served  separate- 
ly, sponsors  could  not  be  prohibited  from 
offering  the  full  variety  of  meal  services. 
This  clearly  means  that  sponsors  can  no 
longer  be  told  that  they  will  not  be  reim- 
bursed for  a  lunch  and  a  supplement  un- 
less children  stay  in  attendance  for  5 
straight  hours. 

Payment  would  be  made  to  sponsors 
in  advance — on  June  1,  July  1,  and  Aug- 
ust 1,  each  year.  These  pajmients  would 
be  made  by  USDA  to  the  States,  and  then 
to  the  sponsors,  at  the  beglnlng  of  each 
summer  month  and  would  cover  meals  to 
be  served  In  that  month. 

The  final  program  addressed  by  this 
legislation  is  the  child  care  food  program. 
This  program  now  serves  over  400,000 
low-income  children  cared  for  In  nonresi- 
dential Institutions  of  various  soi*ts. 
There  have  been  a  numiser  of  problems 
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In  this  program  In  recent  years,  in  part 
due  to  some  outmoded  provisions  In  the 
authorizing  legislation.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore us  greatly  strengthens  the  program 
by  writing  Into  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion some  of  the  features  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  eligible 
child  care  institutions  could  receive  the 
program  upon  request.  No  eligible  insti- 
tution could  be  turned  down,  or  in  any 
way  made  to  restrict  the  number  of  chil- 
dren or  meals  it  w^ould  serve.  This  is  one 
of  the  areas  where  a  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  the  school  food  programs  is 
being  written  into  the  child  care  food 
program. 

The  program  would  be  available  to  any 
nonresidential  child  care  institution, 
and  this  Includes  family  and  group  day 
care  homes.  Of  course,  all  institutions 
would  have  to  hold  Federal,  State,  or  lo- 
cal licensing,  or  approval,  or  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  Secretary  that  they  are  oper- 
ating in  accordance  with  standards  set 
forth  in  the  Federal  Interagency  day 
care  requirements — as  updated  by  HEW's 
title  XX  social  service  regulations.  The 
Secretary  would  establish  a  regular  pro- 
cedure for  nonllcensed  child  care  insti- 
tutions to  use  in  trying  to  satisfy  him 
that  they  do  comply  with  the  Federal  day 
care  standards. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  bill  re- 
quires sponsoring  institutions  to  have  an 
IRS  tax  exemption,  to  be  moving  toward 
compliance  with  the  requirements  for  a 
tax  exempt  certificate,  or  already  to  op- 
erate a  program  that  requires  nonprofit 
status  in  order  to  receive  Federal  funds. 
These  requirements  apply,  of  course,  to 
sponsoring  agencies  that  apply  for  the 
child  care  food  program,  rather  than  to 
each  local  child  care  location.  The  spon- 
soring agencies  could  include  State,  lo- 
cjil,  or  county  government  imits,  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  groups,  volim- 
tary  associations,  et  cetera.  These  agen- 
cies could  operate  as  "umbrella  spon- 
sors," as  such  agencies  have  long  done  in 
the  special  food  service  program  for  chil- 
dren and  in  the  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram. 

Sponsors  would  receive  money  for 
meals  served  but  could  qualify  for  equip- 
ment assistance  as  well.  The  bill  requires 
$3  million  of  the  fimds  appropriated  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  again  in  fiscal  year 
1977— and  $750,000  during  the  transition 
period— for  nonfood  assistance  to  child 
care  Institutions. 

The  reimbursements  that  child  care 
centers  actually  would  receive  under 
this  bill  would  be  based  on  the  number 
of  children  at  each  program  who  meet 
the  school  lunch  eligibility  guidelines  for 
free  meals,  for  reduced-price  meals,  and 
for  paid  meals.  This  information  could 
come  from  records  already  on  file  at  a 
child  care  program,  or  if  such  records 
were  incomplete  or  unavailable  from  a 
simple  affidavit  collected  on  an  annual 
basis  from  parents  or  guardians.  The 
eligibility  would  be  based  on  the  same 
countable  income,  and  the  same  deduc- 
tions from  Income  that  are  used  in  the 
school  programs. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
child  care  programs  must  collect  data 


on  the  number  of  meals  served  to  chil- 
dren in  each  income  category  each  day. 
It  is  not  intended  that  child  care  pro- 
grams actually  be  reimbursed  at  three 
different  rates  for  meals  served  each 
day. 

To  the  contrary.  States  would  estab- 
lish a  single  reimbursement  rate  for 
limches,  for  suppers,  for  supplements, 
and  for  breakfasts  served  at  each  child 
care  program.  The  rate  would  equal  the 
average  rate  that  a  child  care  program 
would  end  up  with  if  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  each  income  category  were  multi- 
plied by  the  reimbursement  rates  pre- 
scribed by  this  bill  for  each  income  cate- 
gory and  for  each  meal  service.  Thus, 
the  amoimt  of  money  going  to  a  child 
care  program  would  be  the  same  as  if  the 
program  were  reimbursed  at  three  sepa- 
rate rates,  but  the  administrative  work 
involved  would  be  much  less  burden- 
some and  prone  to  error.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, programs  would  need  only  to 
record  the  total  numbers  of  lunches,  sup- 
pers, supplements,  and  breakfasts  served 
each  day.  As  at  present,  child  care  insti- 
tutions would  be  able  to  receive  reim- 
bursement for  at  least  four  meal  services 
each  day,  which  could  include  two 
supplements. 

The  principle  behind  this  procedure — 
that  recordkeeping  mechanisms  required 
in  the  child  care  food  program  must  be 
kept  as  simple  as  possible — also  applies 
to  other  aspects  of  the  child  care  pro- 
gram. Application  forms,  financial  forms, 
and  other  similar  requirements  for  this 
program  must  be  significantly  simpler 
than  those  utilized  in  the  school  food 
program. 

Another  area  where  the  child  care  food 
program  remains  somewhat  unique  is 
that  no  collection  of  money  for  meals  is 
required,  either  from  children  or  parents. 
To  impose  a  requirement  for  collecting 
money  would  conflict  with  the  traditional 
methods  through  which  child  care  insti- 
tutions are  financed.  Therefore,  this  bill 
allows  child  care  institutions  to  finance 
those  food  service  costs  not  reimbursed 
by  USDA  through  the  same  variety  of 
means  that  these  institutions  now  use 
under  USDA's  special  food  service  pro- 
gram for  children.  These  means  in- 
clude public  and  private  grants  and 
contributions  and  fees  for  the  entire  day 
care  service. 

USDA's  share  of  the  costs  would  in- 
clude commodity  donations.  The  bill  re- 
quires USDA  to  donate  to  States  the 
same  commodity  rate  for  each  lunch 
served  in  the  child  care  food  program  as 
States  already  get  for  each  meal  served 
in  the  school  lunch  program.  For  the 
coming  year,  this  would  come  to  about  11 
cents  a  meal  for  each  lunch  served  in  the 
child  care  food  program.  Of  course,  as 
in  the  school  lunch  program,  USDA  could 
provide  up  to  25  percent  of  the  commod- 
ity donation  rate  for  child  care  institu- 
tions in  cash  rather  than  in  commodi- 
ties. 

States  would  be  permitted  to  disburse 
money  to  child  care  sponsors  in  advance 
or  after  the  submission  of  claims  by  a 
sponsor.  Claims  would  have  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  States  within  30  days. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  bill,  I 
think  all  Members  can  see  how  well  con- 


structed and  how  valuable  the  bill  is. 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  months  ago  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  850,  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Nation's  child  nutrition  programs.  I 
support  the  legislation  now  before  us, 
which  contains  most  of  S.  850's  original 
provisions. 

The  school  lunch  program  now  reaches 
about  25  million  American  youngsters, 
Including  10  million  who  receive  their 
meals  free  or  at  reduced  cost.  In  many 
cases  these  children  get  their  best  meal 
of  the  day  through  this  program.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  our  effort  to  pro- 
vide full  nutrition  to  poor  and  hungry 
children. 

In  1966,  however.  Congress  determin- 
ed that  the  lunch  program  alone  was  not 
sufficient  to  guarantee  that  needy  school 
children  were  receiving  adequate  nutri- 
tion. Congress  became  concerned  at  that 
time  that  many  children  were  coming  to 
school  without  breakfast  and,  thus,  were 
unable  to  stay  alert  in  their  morning 
classes.  The  result  was  that  such  chil- 
dren were  able  to  learn  only  during  their 
afternoon  classes  at  best.  Many  children, 
in  fact,  were  coming  to  school  so  hungry 
that  lunches  alone  were  not  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  their  nutrition  deficit.  Ac- 
cordingly the  breakf  a-st  program  was  de- 
vised as  a  means  for  filhng  this  nutrition 
gap. 

The  breakfast  program,  coupled  with 
the  lunch  program,  assures  needy  school- 
children of  at  least  two  good  meals  a  day 
and  it  guarantees  that  they  will  start  the 
day  off  with  full  stomachs  and  alert 
minds.  The  experiences  of  educators 
across  the  country,  whose  schools  now 
serve  breakfasts,  bears  out  the  fact  that 
where  the  program  operates,  discipline 
problems  decrease  and  real  learning  in- 
creases. 

Currently,  however,  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  needy  children  in  the  United 
States  can  get  a  breakfast  through  this 
program.  Accordingly  the  bill  we  are  now 
taking  up  contains  an  important  pro- 
vision designed  to  mandate  a  substantial 
expansion  of  the  breakfast  program  so 
that  many  more  children  have  the 
chance  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  This  provi- 
sion establishes  a  new  congressional  re- 
quirement that  the  breakfast  program  be 
established  in  "all  schools  where  it  is 
needed  to  provide  adequate  nutrition  for 
children  in  attendance."  By  its  very 
terms,  this  provision  essentially  is  di- 
rected at  all  schools  in  areas  containing 
large  numbers  of  needy  children.  These 
are  the  schools  that  qualify  lor  tiule  I 
assistance  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  as  well  as  the 
schools  that  serve  at  least  25  percent  of 
their  children  free  or  reduced  price 
school  lunches. 

To  fulfill  our  legislative  directive,  the 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  conduct  an  informational  pro- 
gram in  conjunction  with  State  educa- 
tional agencies.  The  Secretary  should 
also  formulate  plans  and  publish  final 
regulations  that  will  Implement  the 
statutory  mandate  that  all  needy  schools 
establish  the  breakfast  program.  There- 
after, but  within  6  months,  the  Secre- 
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tary  shall  report  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  about  his  actions 
to  date  and  his  plans  to  monitor  local 
school  districts'  compliance  with  the  al- 
ready-promulgated regulations.  Through 
these  regulations,  it  is  our  expectation 
that  school  districts  throughout  the 
country  will  be  fully  aware  of  their  ob- 
ligations to  make  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram available  in  "all  schools  needed  to 
provide  adequate  nutrition  for  children 
in  attendance." 

This  new  provision  in  the  law  will  add 
strength  to  our  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram expansion  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  current  statute.  Specifically,  under 
section  11(h)(1)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  State  agencies  must  prepare 
and  submit  detailed  plans  specifying 
how,  "to  the  maximmn  extent  practica- 
ble," the  State  educational  agency  and 
local  school  districts  will  "reach  needy 
children"  with  the  breakfast  program. 

The  educational  attainments  of  our 
Nation's  children  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  a  healthy,  productive  society.  By 
spending  a  small  amount  each  day  for 
a  needy  child's  breakfast,  we  are  help- 
ing to  insure  that  that  child  can  take 
his  place  as  a  citizen  who  participates 
fully  in  the  life  of  our  country.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure 
for  the  mandatory  expansion  of  the 
school  breakfast  program. 

I  also  ask  support  for  the  other  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  provisions  of  this 
bill,  particularly  the  provision  that  al- 
lows children  who  live  in  residential  in- 
stitutions to  receive  the  school  food  pro- 
grams. Children  who  live  in  orphanages, 
homes  for  the  blind,  homes  for  the  men- 
ally  retarded,  and  similar  institutions 
would  be  covered  by  this  provision.  The 
provision  applies  both  to  children's  in- 
stitutions and  to  children's  wings  of 
larger  institutions. 

Another  school  lunch  provision  of  this 
bill  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion concerns  commodities.  This  provi- 
sion reflects  the  Agriculture  Conmiit- 
tee's  determination  to  keep  the  com- 
modity program  strong.  The  provision 
continues  the  requurement  that  USDA 
supply  schools,  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly  with  their  annually  programed 
levels  of  commodities.  The  provision  re- 
quires tliat  schools  receive  their  tradi- 
tional variety  of  commodities,  and  that 
other  programs  such  as  the  elderly  nutri- 
tion program  be  donated  the  same  range 
of  commodities  that  the  schools  receive. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  however,  on 
an  important  provision  in  the  House  ver- 
sion that  is  lacking  in  the  Senate  bill. 
This  provision  allows  States  to  receive 
cash  in  lieu  of  commodities  for  institu- 
tions enrolled  in  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gram, such  as  day  care  facilities. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  to  consider  this  House  lan- 
guage in  conference.  Most  day  care  cen- 
ters do  not  have  the  facilities  to  trans- 
port and  store  commodities.  Getting  com- 
modities to  small  centers  in  rural  areas, 
and  to  family  day  care  homes  could 
prove  an  administrative  and  logistical 
nightmare,  and  thus  could  well  be  use- 
less. Allowing  States  to  opt  for  cash  in 
iieu  of  commodities  for  their  child  care 


institutions  is  a  wise  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Schoolchildren  are  not  the  only  chil- 
dren aided  by  this  legislation.  This  legis- 
lation places  our  entire  array  of  child 
nutrition  programs  upon  a  firmer  footing. 
The  bill  extends  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children— WIC— the  program  designed 
to  prevent  irremediable  damage  to  young 
children. 

The  bill  guarantees,  through  the  use — 
when  necessary — of  section  32  funds, 
that  $250  million  will  be  provided  for  the 
WIC  program  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  that  $62.5  million 
will  be  made  available  during  the  3- 
month  transition  period  between  these  2 
fiscal  years.  In  addition,  any  unspent 
fiscal  year  1975  WIC  money  will  be  car- 
ried over  and  added  to  the  $250  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  which  should  bring 
total  fiscal  year  1976  WIC  funding  up 
close  to  the  $300  miUion  mark.  Any  un- 
spent fiscal  year  1976  money,  including 
money  carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1975, 
gets  carried  over  into  the  transition  pe- 
riod and  added  to  the  $62.5  million  avail- 
able for  that  period,  and  any  of  the 
money  that  is  available  during  the  tran- 
sition period  but  unspent  during  that 
time  must  be  carried  forth  into  fiscal 
year  1977  and  added  to  the  $250  million 
available  for  that  year. 

These  funding  mechanisms  will  insure 
that  the  WIC  program  will  prosper.  We 
in  the  Senate  should  be  pleased  with  the 
development  of  this  yoimg  program, 
which  is  helping  to  prevent  permanent 
impairment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, is  thus  giving  these  children  a  more 
equal  chance  in  American  society. 

One  of  the  sections  of  this  bill  that  is 
most  urgently  needed  is  the  summer 
feeding  section.  In  April,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  and  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment restructuring  the  summer  feeding 
program.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee adopted  our  amendment  almost 
in  its  entirety. 

The  amendment  was  based  on  close 
examination  of  a  thorough  and  far- 
reaching  analysis  of  the  summer  feed- 
ing program  prepared  by  the  GAO.  If  this 
amendment  were  law  today,  we  would  be 
spared  many  of  the  agonizing  problems 
that  are  besetting  the  program  this  very 
summer. 

As  we  stand  here  today,  all  summer 
feeding  sponsors  in  my  State  have  had 
their  funds  cut  by  36  percent  and  have 
been  limited  to  the  service  of  one  meal 
a  day.  The  reason  is  a  shortage  of  funds 
and  an  allocation  system  under  which 
some  States  received  all  the  funds  they 
requested  while  other  States  did  not. 
Sponsors  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
have  also  been  limited  to  one  meal  a  day. 
Sponsors  prepared  to  feed  thousands  of 
children  in  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 
New  Hampshire  have  been  denied  entry 
into  the  program  altogether  because  the 
allocation  their  State  received  does  not 
meet  their  need. 

The  bill  before  us  would  resolve  such 
problems.  It  provides  for  all  eUgible  svmi- 
mer  sponsors  to  enter  the  program  upon 
their  request. 

We  already  have  such  a  provision  in 


the  school  food  and  special  mUk  pro- 
grams. The  provision  means  that  no 
eligible  sponsor  could  be  denied  enti-y 
into  the  program,  told  to  serve  only  a 
limited  number  of  children  or  meals,  or 
have  funds  cut  out  in  any  similar  fashion 

To  qualify  for  the  program,  a  sponsor 
would  have  to  serve  children  from  areas 
of  poor  economic  conditions,  and  would 
have  to  operate  for  any  period  from  May 
1  through  September  30 — except  that  the 
program  could  run  during  other  months 
in  areas  where  there  is  a  continuous 
school  calendar  and  the  major  school 
vacations  come  during  other  months  of 
the  year.  Sponsors  would  not  have  to 
offer  organized  recreation  activities  in 
order  to  run  the  program,  because  our 
primary  goal  is  reaching  all  hungry 
children  who  need  this  program  during 
summer  months,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
eliminate  children  from  the  program,  be- 
cause the  sponsor  in  their  area  lacks  the 
funds  to  provide  recreation  as  well  as 
food. 

The  summer  feeding  section  of  the  bill 
allows  sponsors  to  serve  breakfast, 
lunches,  supplements,  and  ?uppers  as 
long  as  the  different  meal  services  do 
not  occur  at  the  same  time.  We  mean  by 
this  provision  to  eliminate  those  restric- 
tive regulations  now  in  effect  which  tar 
a  sponsor  from  serving  children  a  second 
meal  unless  they  remain  in  attendance 
for  5  consecutive  hours  each  day. 

Under  this  sectiori,  sponsors  would  re- 
ceive payment  for  all  food  service  costs — 
including  rental  char<ies  for  space  and 
equipment — up  to  a  specified  maximum 
amount  for  each  meal.  These  payments 
would  be  made  primarily  to  sponsors  in 
advance,  with  the  sponsors  receiving  dis- 
bursements on  June  1,  Jidy  1,  and  August 
1  each  year  for  meals  to  be  served  in 
the  coming  month. 

Finally,  overnight  smnmer  camps  for 
poor  children  would  also  be  allowed  into 
the  program,  which  should  encourage 
more  charitable  organizations  to  run 
"fresh  air  camps"  and  similar  endeavors. 

Before  closing,  I  should  also  like  to 
mention  the  child  care  feeding  section 
of  this  bill.  This  bill  allows  family  and 
group  day  care  homes  into  the  program, 
a  step  which  I  have  advocated  for  many 
years.  The  bill  also  provides  that  all  eli- 
gible child  care  programs  could  receive 
the  program  upon  request,  with  no  In- 
stitution being  made  to  cut  the  numbers 
of  meals  or  children  it  would  serve. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  excellent 
bin  and  urge  its  speedy  adoption. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
I  encourage  support  for  the  child  nu- 
trition bill  that  has  been  reported  to  us 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  It  Is  a 
comprehensive  bill  that  improves  all  of 
the  child  feeding  delivery  systems  and 
offers  hope  that  we  will  soon  see  the  end 
of  hunger  among  the  young  people  in 
our  Nation. 

As  an  example,  the  bill  extends  the 
new  WIC  program  for  2  years  and  re- 
quires the  Agriculture  Department  to 
spend  $250  million  per  year  out  of  sec- 
tion 32  together  with  any  funds  remain- 
ing from  previous  fiscal  years.  The  food 
packages  to  be  provided  imder  WIC  will 
be  more  flexibly  put  together  based  on 
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medical   research   and   culture   prefer- 
ences. 

The  bill  substantially  changes  the 
summer  and  child  care  feeding  aspects 
of  the  special  food  service  program  for 
children.  Those  two  feeding  efforts  will 
now  be  established,  in  their  own  rights, 
as  separate  programs.  The  programs'  re- 
imbursement rates  will  be  increased  con- 
siderably and  more  day  care  centers  and 
summer  institutions  will  have  access  to 
feeding  funds. 

One  other  program — the  school  break- 
fast program— is  substantially  benefited 
by  this  bill. 

Pew  things  are  more  important  to  a 
child's  nutrition  than  an  adequate 
breakfast.  Yet.  milUons  of  America's 
schoolchildren  come  from  families  too 
poor  to  provide  them  with  decent  break- 
fasts. 

As  a  consequence,  these  hungry  chil- 
dren go  to  school  day  after  day  without 
the  nutrition  they  need  to  stay  alert, 
learn,  and  compete  with  their  class- 
mates. The  result  is  one  more  link  in  the 
chain  of  poverty  that  almost  invariably 
prevents  such  children  from  succeeding. 
In  1966,  Congress  established  the  na- 
tional school  breakfast  program  as  the 
vehicle  for  tackling  this  problem.  Over 
the  past  9  years  the  program  has  grown 
slowly — too  slowly  I  fear — and  includes 
only  about  13  percent  of  the  Nation's 
schools.  For  those  lucky  children  who 
attend  a  participating  school,  the  break- 
fast program  makes  an  enormous  differ- 
ence in  their  lives.  They  are  better  able 
to  pay  attention;  they  learn  more 
quickly;  they  cause  fewer  disciplinary 
problems;  and.  in  general,  they  can  make 
much  better  use  of  the  education  our 
schools  offer.  The  importance  of  this 
vital  health  program  to  the  educational 
process  is  obvious.  We  must  act  to  speed 
up  its  implementation  In  our  Nation's 
schools. 

A  provision  in  this  bill  mandates  such 
expansion,  and  as  such,  holds  out  the 
promise  that  during  the  coming  school 
year  a  substantial  number  of  hungry  and 
needy  children  will  be  offered  school 
breakfasts  for  the  first  time.  The  provi- 
sion states,  as  a  matter  of  mandatory 
congressional  policy,  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram must  henceforth  be  operated  in  all 
schools  where  "It  is  needed  to  provide 
adequate  nutrition  for  children  in  at- 
tendance." Through  this  clear  and  un- 
equivocal congressional  mandate  it  is  our 
intention  that,  at  a  minimum,  such 
schools  must  Include  all  title  I  schools 
and  all  schools  serving  free-  or  reduced- 
price  meals  to  more  than  one-fourth  of 
their  pupils. 

To  implement  this  new  policy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  must  promptly  is- 
sue new  regulations  in  final  form  that 
require  State  education  agencies  and 
local  school  districts  to  implement  this 
mandatory  expansion.  The  Secretary's 
regulations  must  be  explicit  and  must  re- 
quire that  the  breakfast  program  be  im- 
plemented in  all  schools  located  in  im- 
poverished neighborhoods.  To  help  In- 
sure the  fullest  possible  assistance  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  the  States 
in  carrying  out  this  expansion,  we  are 
instructing  the  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  State  educational  agencies  in  estab- 


lishing and  maintaining  an  information 
program  that  will  promote  compliance 
with  the  expansion  mandate  contained  in 
our  law  and  the  Secretary's  regulations. 
Penally,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  re- 
port back  to  Congress  within  a  maximum 
of  180  days  from  the  date  of  enactment 
to  advise  of  his  progress  in  carrying  out 
this  directive. 

This  new  addition  to  our  law  is  neces- 
sary as  it  is  apparent  our  cur'-ent  school 
breakfast  program  expansion  directives 
have  been  ineffective.  We  now  require 
State  agencies  to  devise  specific  plans  of 
operations  detailing  how  such  States,  and 
school  districts  therein,  propose  to  ex- 
tend the  breakfast  program  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable"  to  needy  chil- 
dren. These  plans  are  supposed  to  specify 
time  schedules  for  program  implementa- 
tion in  poor  areas.  We  hope  that  the  new 
breakfast  program  provision,  contained 
in  this  bill,  will  turn  the  past  statutory 
expansion  promise  into  a  reality  for  poor 
children. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram will  now  move  rapidly  forward  to 
provide  help  to  the  millions  of  children 
now  presently  being  reached.  I  would  en- 
courage every  State  to  go  beyond  mere 
compliance  with  this  new  requirement 
and  to  use  the  program  to  the  fullest. 
This  is  truly  a  sound  program  that  offers 
the  possibility  of  improved  educational 
opportunity  to  an  enormous  number  of 
American  children.  In  light  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  provision  alone,  I  would 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

If  USDA  and  the  State  agencies  carry 
out  a  serious  effort  to  comply  lawfiilly 
with  this  program  extension  mandate,  I 
believe  that  the  breakfast  program,  along 
with  the  school  lunch  program,  will 
finally  be  on  its  way  to  fulfilling  its  po- 
tential of  assuring  that  no  American 
child  need  sit  through  school  with  an 
empty  lunch. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Is  considering  H.R.  4222  as  re- 
ported to  the  floor  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  This  legislation  will 
extend  and  Improve  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  building  upon  the  past  experi- 
ences and  successes  of  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  rights 
of  living  in  a  modem,  affluent  society 
ought  to  be  the  right  to  be  free  from 
malnutrition  or  himger.  As  one  of  the 
world's  most  abundant  societies,  every 
one  of  this  country's  children  should  be 
well  fed  and  free  from  the  debilitating 
effects  of  an  inadequate  diet.  Over  the 
years,  Congress  has  recognized  this  goal 
by  consistently  supporting  federally  sub- 
sidized nutrition  programs  that  provide 
well  balanced  meals  and  milk  to 
children. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  cash  as- 
sistance and  donated  agricultural  com- 
modities are  provided  to  nonprofit 
schools  and  child  care  Institutions  so 
they  can  serve  at  least  one  nutritionally 
adequate  meal  to  every  child  In  attend- 
ance. Cash  assistance  also  is  provided 
for  meals  and  milk  served  free  or  at  re- 
duced prices  to  children  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  full  price  of  meals  because  of 
their  families'  Incomes. 


The  child  nutrition  programs  include 
the  national  school  lunch  program,  the 
school  breakfast  program,  the  summer 
and  day  care  feeding  programs  and  the 
special  milk  program.  Taken  together 
they  are  available  to  over  85  percent  of 
all  schoolchildren  and  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  other  children  In  day  care 
centers  and  other  childcare  institutions 
During  the  school  year,  about  25  million 
children  participate  in  the  programs 
each  day,  and  over  a  third  of  these  chll- 
dren  receive  free  or  reduced  price  meals. 
The  various  programs  are  supplemented 
by  several  other  kinds  of  federal  cash 
assistance:  nonfood  assistance  funds 
help  some  schools  acquire  food  service 
equipment;  State  administrative  expense 
funds  assist  States  in  undertaking  addi- 
tional administrative  activities  under 
the  programs;  and  limited  amounts  of 
funds  are  used  for  program-related  nu- 
trition education  and  training  projects, 
studies  and  surveys  of  food  service  re- 
quirements and  special  developmental 
projects. 

All  these  programs  are  authorized  by 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  Also  Included  under 
this  legislation  is  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  infants 
and  children.  This  particular  program 
provides  milk  and  other  protein  supple- 
ments to  those  mothers  and  children 
who  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the 
hazards  of  malnourlshment  because  of 
insuflacient  incomes. 

Altogether,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4222  will  ensure  the  continued  integrity 
and  prosperity  of  the  child  nutrition 
programs.  If  adopted  by  the  Senate,  this 
legislation  will  reaffirm  this  country's 
commitment  to  the  health  and  well  beln» 
of  our  children.  It  will  help  make  this  a 
country  where  no  child  goes  hungry  be- 
cause of  his  environment  or  impoverished 
circumstances.  And  it  will  give  adminis- 
trators of  the  various  programs  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  continue  their 
excellent  administration  of  the  chiw 
nutrition  programs. 

SCHOOL  BREAKFAST 

The  school  breakfast  program  pro- 
vides assistance  to  States  through  cash 
payments  and  commodity  allotments  to 
serve  children  the  morning  nutrition 
they  need  to  fully  participate  in  the 
day's  learning  activities.  Study  upon 
study  has  shown  that  an  adequate 
breakfast  is  essential  to  permit  the  hu- 
man mind  to  function  at  its  fullest  po- 
tential. And  this  particular  nutrition 
program  helps  guarantee  that  children, 
especially  those  from  poor  homes,  get 
the  food  they  need  to  compete  effectively 
with  their  classmates. 

One  particularly  Important  provision 
of  the  Senate  bill  will  require  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  School  Break- 
fast program  to  all  those  schools  where 
the  program  is  "needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  children  in  attend- 
ance." That  language  means  that  the 
breakfast  program  must  be  implemented 
in  every  school  located  in  a  needy  area- 
such  as  the  so-called  "title  I"  poverty 
schools  and  the  schools  In  which  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  children  qualify 
for  free  or  reduced  price  school  meals. 
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To  carry  out  this  mandate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  directed  imder 
this  bill  to  undertake  a  program  to  in- 
form State  educational  agencies  of  their 
new  responsibilities.  The  Secretary  also 
is  required  to  issue  new  regulations  that 
will  allow  state  and  local  agencies  to 
begin  the  necessary  expansion  effort 
and  to  prevent  any  confusion  among 
these  agencies,  the  regulations  should 
clearly  spell  out  everyone's  responsibili- 
ties. After  the  regulations  have  been 
promulgated,  the  Secretary  then  must 
report  to  the  Congress  about  his  plans 
for  monitoring  compliance  with  them. 

Until  now,  the  laws  concerning  the 
Breakfast  program  only  required  imple- 
mentation in  needy  schools  "to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable"  and  required 
detailed  annual  plans  for  accomplishing 
this  objective.  Experience  over  the  past 
several  years,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram is  not  expanding  as  rapidly  as  we 
had  hoped.  That's  why  the  new  perform- 
ance standard  is  established  imder  this 
bill.  It  is  our  expectation  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
agencies  will  move  promptly  to  imple- 
ment this  new  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  school  breakfast 
program  helps  many  of  this  Nation's 
children  get  the  vital  nutrition  they  need 
to  stay  in  school  and  to  do  a  good  job 
while  they  are  there.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  our  Government  can  make. 
For  only  pennies  a  day,  every  child  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  begin  each 
morning  with  a  nutritious,  well-balanced 
meal.  Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  per- 
mit the  breakfast  program  to  do  a  more 
thorough  job. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    AND    WJ.C. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  was 
enacted  in  1946  authorizing  direct  cash 
assistance  grants  to  States  and  placing 
responsibility  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams in  each  State's  educational 
agency.  The  act  also  authorized  cash 
payments  to  assist  schools  make  local 
purchases  of  food  for  the  program,  while 
giving  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  procure  and  dis- 
tribute commodities  needed  In  the  lunch 
programs.  Equipment  assistance  was  au- 
thorized under  the  1946  legislation  as 
well. 

Since  the  School  Lunch  Act  first  was 
approved,  it  has  been  revised  and  im- 
proved so  that  it  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
are  available  to  students  who  come  from 
families  with  low  and  moderate  incomes 
and  the  Federal  Government  reimburses 
participathig  schools  for  every  lunch  they 
serve.  The  reimbursement  rate  was  set  at 
10  cents  per  lunch  in  November  1973, 
but  because  a  price  Index  escalator  Is 
mcluded  in  the  legislation,  the  reim- 
bursement rate  now  totals  almost  12 
cents  per  lunch.  Commodities  and  non- 
food assistance  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  lunch  program,  and 
the  legislation  that  Is  before  the  Senate 
today  will  insure  that  our  school  lunch 
programs  continue  to  remain  strong. 

One  such  provision  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  continue  pur- 
chasing enough  commodities  for  the  child 


nutrition  programs  to  fulfill  their  annual 
commitments  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  Secretary  Is  required, 
imder  this  legislation,  to  provide  schools 
with  the  traditional  range  of  commodity 
food  items,  and  the  Department  also 
would  be  required  to  donate  substantially 
the  same  range  of  commodities  to  both 
the  elderly  and  child  care  feeding  pro- 
grams as  well. 

Another  provision  in  this  bill  would 
make  residential  child  care  institutions 
eligible  for  the  school  lunch  program  and 
also  the  other  school  food  programs  now 
available.  This  provision  covers  both 
residential  institutions  that  are  exclu- 
sively for  children,  as  well  as  larger  resi- 
dential institutions  that  house  both  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee's bill  requires  that  unemployed 
families  be  given  notification  of  the  free 
and  reduced-price  income  guidelines  and 
of  the  availability  of  free  and  reduced 
price  school  meals.  Because  of  the  high 
unemployment  throughout  the  country, 
many  families  may  qualify  for  free  or  re- 
duced price  meals,  and  hopefully,  they 
will  take  advantage  of  this  provision. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  publish  regulations  requiring 
school  authorities  to  take  effective  action 
to  notify  unemployed  families  about  the 
availability  of  free  and  reduced  price 
school  meals.  This  legislation  was  written 
so  that  the  notification  requirement  goes 
beyond  the  traditional  public  announce- 
ment about  free  and  reduced  price  school 
meals  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year.  The  Secretary's  regulations  must 
include  a  requirement  that  school  offi- 
cials work  with  unemployment  offices  to 
insure  that  all  families  applying  for  or 
receiving  unemployment  insurance  are 
given  written  notice  about  the  school 
lunch  income  guidehnes  and  the  avail- 
ability of  free  and  reduced  price  meals 
to  their  children.  The  regulations  also 
should  require  additional  initiatives  by 
local  school  officials  when,  for  example, 
there  are  major  plant  closing  or  serious 
layoffs  during  the  school  year.  Notices 
could  be  sent  home  with  schoolchildren 
or  they  could  be  distributed  through 
unions  whose  members  are  known  to  be 
unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  the  important  aspects  of 
this  legislation  are  not  limited  to  the 
school  food  programs.  Indeed,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  comprehen- 
sive child  nutrition  bills  ever  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

For  example,  low-income  pregnant 
women,  nursing  women,  and  young  chil- 
dren will  benefit  from  the  extension  of 
the  WIC  program  until  September  30, 
1977.  This  program  was  developed  to  pro- 
vide milk  and  other  protein  supplements 
to  mothers  and  their  children.  Under  the 
pending  Senate  legislation,  there  is  an 
authorization  level  of  $250  million  a  year 
in  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  1977, 
with  a  requirement  that  this  amount  of 
money  be  taken  from  section  32  funds  if 
it  is  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Also, 
nutrition  education  would  be  mandated 
as  a  condition  for  participation  In  the 
program. 

In  addition,  approximately  $40  million 
in  unspent  fiscal  year  1975  WIC  funds 


must  be  carried  over  and  added  to  the 
$250  million  that  will  be  available  in  fis- 
cal year  1976.  In  other  words,  about  $290 
million  will  be  available  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1976.  And  any  money 
that  remains  unspent  in  fiscal  year  1976 
must  be  carried  over  to  the  following  fis- 
cal year. 

With  these  provisions,  this  bill  will 
provide  a  strong  and  viable  WIC  pro- 
gram, and  together  they  will  ensure  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  not 
handicapped  at  the  very  start  of  life  by 
malnutrition  and  its  serious  ramifica- 
tions. 

SUMMER    AND    DAY    CARE    PROGRAMS 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
changes  made  by  this  bill  are  in  the  sum- 
mer and  day  care  nutrition  programs. 
Both  of  these  programs  have  demon- 
strated their  potential  for  improving  our 
children's  health,  and  they  should  be  ex- 
panded and  upgraded  at  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  levels.  This  legislation 
will  help  accomplish  that  goal. 

In  the  past,  these  programs  have  run 
into  a  number  of  difficulties.  For  ex- 
ample, over  $100  million  was  requested 
by  States  for  the  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram just  this  year,  but  only  $70  million 
was  allocated.  Thousands  of  children 
have  been  denied  access  to  the  program 
or  limited  to  one  meal  a  day  because  of 
this  funding  shortage.  And,  thousands 
more  face  the  prospect  of  having  their 
program  close  down  in  early  or  mid- 
August  because  funds  have  run  out  in 
their  particular  State.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  States  probably  will 
return  unspent  funds  at  the  end  of 
summer. 

This  bill  would  resolve  problems  like 
this  from  occurring  in  the  future  by  elim- 
inating apportionment  formulas  and 
State  allocations,  and  simply  providing 
that  all  eligible  sponsors  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  program  upon  request.  The 
same  standard  would  also  apply  to  the 
special  milk  and  the  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs.  Under  this  bill,  no 
eligible  summer  feeding  sponsor  could 
be  turned  down,  told  to  limit  the  number 
of  eligible  children  that  could  be  served, 
or  be  directed  to  limit  the  number  of 
meals  that  could  be  served. 

The  bill  also  broadens  the  definition  of 
eligible  summer  sponsors.  Residential 
camps  for  children  from  poor  areas 
would  be  eligible,  as  would  programs  that 
provided  a  food  service  but  no  other  or- 
ganized activity.  Programs  could  operate 
for  any  period  from  May  1  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  programs  in  areas  with 
a  continuous  school  calendar  could  op- 
erate during  any  month  of  the  year  when 
there  is  a  major  school  vacation. 

Right  now,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture can  bar  summer  sponsors  from 
serving  more  than  one  meal  a  day  unless 
the  same  children  are  present  for  five 
hours  each  day.  Under  this  legislation, 
an  individual  nutrition  project  will  be 
able  to  serve  breakfast,  lunches  and  sup- 
plements every  day,  as  long  as  the  dif- 
ferent meals  are  not  served  at  the  same 
time. 

H.R.  4222  provides  reimbursement  to 
all  summer  sponsors  for  costs  of  food 
service   operations    up   to    a   specified 
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amount  for  each  meal,  and  this  includes 
administrative  costs  and  costs  for  rent- 
ing space  and  equipment.  Sponsors 
would  have  to  be  paid  most  of  their  costs 
in  advance  which  would  help  nutrition 
directors  more  effectively  administer 
their  programs.  At  the  very  begimiing  of 
June,  July  and  August,  sponsors  would 
receive  advance  payments  to  cover  meals 
to  be  served  during  the  coming  month. 

Another  vital  link  in  the  child  nutrition 
programs — the  day  care  feeding  pro- 
gram— will  be  improved  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Just  as  in  tlie  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram, any  eligible  sponsor  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  program  upon  re- 
quest. This  means  that  no  eligible  day 
care  sponsor  could  be  turned  down  or 
in  any  way  limited  in  the  nxmaber  of 
children  or  the  number  of  meals  pro- 
vided. Child  care  programs  would  con- 
tinue to  serve  breakfasts,  lunches,  sup- 
pers, and  two  supplements  each  day,  just 
as  they  now  do  under  the  special  food 
service  program. 

Any  nonresidential  child-caring  insti- 
tution— including  family  day  care  homes, 
group  day  care  homes,  and  Homestart 
programs — could  receive  Federal  benefits 
as  long  as  the  institution  meets  require- 
ments for  licensing  and  nonprofit  status. 
Licensing  requirements  can  be  met  if  the 
institution  has  Federal,  State,  or  local 
licensing  or  approval,  or  if  the  Secretary 
is  satisfied  that  the  institution  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements  of  1968  as  re- 
vised by  the  new  HEW  regulations  for 
title  XX  social  service  funds.  The  Secre- 
tary would,  of  course,  be  required  to  set 
up  a  procediure  so  that  child  care  pro- 
grams can  demonstrate  that  they  are  in 
compliance  with  the  Federal  day  care 
requirements. 

Regarding  nonprofit  status,  child  care 
sponsors  are  required  to  have  a  Federal 
tax  exemption,  be  moving  toward  coht. 
pliance  with  the  requirements  for  tax- 
exempt  status,  or  be  operating  another 
federally  funded  program  that  entails 
having  a  nonprofit  status.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  particular  institution  that 
must  meet  these  requirements  for  non- 
profit status  is  the  sponsoring  institu- 
tion, not  each  individual  child  care  site. 
As  it  is  now  estabUshed  under  the  cur- 
rent special  food  service  program,  "um- 
brella sponsors"  could  apply  for  the  nu- 
trition program  on  behalf  of  individual 
child  care  sites  in  their  area.  Among  the 
institutions  that  could  serve  as  "umbrella 
sponsors"  are  units  of  State,  municipal  or 
county  government,  voluntary  agencies 
and  associations  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations. 

In  the  financial  area,  the  child  care 
projects  would  be  reimbursed  at  rates  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  participating 
children  eligible  for  free  schools,  re- 
duced-price school  meals,  and  paid 
school  meals.  The  same  income  guide- 
lines and  Income  deductions  would  be 
used  in  child  care  programs  as  those  that 
are  used  in  schools.  The  chUd  care  pro- 
grams would  collect  this  income  infor- 
mation on  at  least  an  annual  basis  from 
children's  parents  or  guardians  by  means 
of  a  simple  affidavit  form.  Some  pro- 
grams already  collecting  this  informa- 
tion in  order  to  receive  title  XX  funds  or 


other  public  fimds  would  not  have  to 
collect  another  affidavit,  thus  avoiding 
unnecessary  duplication. 

At  least  twice  a  year.  States  are  re- 
quired to  establish  a  reimbursement  rate 
for  each  meal  served  at  every  child  care 
program.  These  meals  include  lunches, 
breakfasts,  suppers,  and  supplements. 
This  rate,  in  turn,  would  be  used  to  cal- 
culate a  specific  project's  overall  reim- 
bursement for  total  meals  served.  This 
procedure  would  require  child  care  cen- 
ters to  report  only  on  the  overaU  number 
of  lunches,  suppers,  supplements,  and 
snacks  served  each  day,  reducing  the 
intricate  and  cumbersome  paperwork 
involved  with  the  child  care  program. 
Also,  application  forms  and  other  finan- 
cial procedures  used  in  the  child  care 
program  would  have  to  be  made  more 
efficient  than  those  now  being  used  in 
the  school  food  programs. 

States,  for  their  part,  could  pay  child 
care  programs  either  in  advance  or  aJ^ter 
their  claims  have  been  submitted.  Under 
this  bill.  States  are  required  to  make  pay- 
ment no  later  than  30  days  after  claims 
are  submitted,  and  the  bill  also  prohibits 
States  from  paying  a  sponsor  an  amoimt 
greater  than  the  sponsor's  total  food 
service  costs. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  under 
this  legislation,  child  care  centers  do  not 
have  to  collect  money  for  meals  from 
children  or  their  parents.  This  would  be 
unnecessary  and  it  would  conflict  with 
the  normal  mode  of  financing  day  care 
operations.  This  bill  would  continue  to 
allow  child  care  programs  to  use  otiier 
public  or  private  moneys  or  fees  collected 
from  parents  for  day  care  service  to 
defray  those  food  service  costs  not  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  short, 
fee  payment  and  collection  under  the 
day  care  program,  will  continue  to  func- 
tion just  as  it  did  under  the  special  food 
-service  program  for  children. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  help  child  care 
programs  upgrade  their  meal  services  by 
helping  them  purchase  food  service 
equipment.  The  bill  requires  that  $3  mil- 
lion be  apportioned  to  States  each  fiscal 
year  and  $750,000  during  the  July-Sep- 
tember 1976  transition  period,  for  equip- 
ment aid  to  child  care  institutions.  H.R. 
4222,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  also  requires  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  furnish 
States  with  the  same  per-meal  com- 
modity rate  for  all  lunches  provided  in 
the  child  care  program  as  they  provide 
for  lunches  served  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  At  least  75  percent  of  this  dona- 
tion would  have  to  be  in  commodities 
rather  than  cash.  Also,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  contact  child  care  officials  to 
get  their  input  on  the  particular  com- 
modity items  that  best  could  be  utilized 
in  their  feeding  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  marks  a  great 
stride  forward  in  our  effort  to  eradicate 
child  malnutrition  from  this  country.  It 
will  increase  the  potential  of  all  our  chil- 
dren, and  in  doing  so  it  will  increase  the 
total  potential  of  our  society.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  our  great- 
est national  asset  and  the  one  on  which 
our  future  as  a  great  nation  depends  Is 
our  youth.  It  is  imconscionable  that  here 


in  the  richest  country  in  the  world  mil- 
lions of  our  children  are  still  under- 
nourished and  go  to  bed  hungry  every 
night. 

The  pending  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  constitute  a  major  step  forward  to- 
ward providing  an  adequate  diet  for  mil- 
lions of  American  youngsters.  It  places 
the  school  breakfast  program,  the  WIC 
program,  the  summer  feeding,  and  school 
limch  programs  on  a  firm  footing  so  that 
they  may  effectively  serve  children  from 
low-income  families.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  a  part  in  helping  to  prepare  tWs 
legislation  as  a  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
extends  and  expands  the  WIC  program 
that  is  currently  providing  nutritional 
protection  to  millions  of  women,  infants, 
and  children,  including  more  than  17,000 
Vermonters.  In  the  16  months  since  pro- 
gram operations  began  in  my  State,  there 
have  been  distinct  signs  of  the  impact 
it  has  had  on  the  health  of  participants. 

First,  there  is  its  obvious  impact  of 
guaranteeing  adequate  amounts  of 
healthy  food  to  infants  and  nursing 
women.  From  the  reports  of  many  par- 
ticipating famiUes,  WIC  is  often  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  determining  whether 
there  is  enough  food  to  eat  in  the  house. 
With  key  nutrients  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram, limited  family  funds  are  available 
for  other  foods  such  as  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  a  part  of  their  diet. 

Second,  the  program  has  made  more 
people  aware  of  the  available  prenatal 
and  well-child  health  services.  It  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  motivating 
some  f  amiUes  to  obtain  preventive  health 
services  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
concerned  and  ready  to  learn.  Such  pre- 
vention can  in  the  long  run  lead  to  incal- 
culable savings  in  human  suffering  and 
public  spending. 

Third,  officials  of  the  Vermont  Depart- 
ment of  Health  report  that  there  is 
evidence  that  the  diet  supplementation 
available  through  the  WIC  program  is 
effective  in  correcting  nutritional  anemia. 
A  random  sample  examination  of  our 
clinic  records  indicated  that,  in  entry 
into  the  WIC  program,  27  percent  of 
those  tested  had  hematocrit  readings 
below  the  normal  range  for  their  age 
group;  6  months  later,  upon  reexamina- 
tion, every  patient  previously  deficient 
had  hematocrit  reading  within  the  nor- 
mal range. 

It  Is  estimated  that  7  percent  of 
the  infants  bom  in  the  United  States 
have  structural  or  metabolic  defects  that 
are  evident  at  birth  or  can  be  diagnosed 
during  tlie  first  2  years  of  life.  Nearly 
8  percent  of  our  newborn  weigh  5^2 
pounds  or  less.  Birth  defects  are  three 
times  as  common  in  these  infants  as  in 
larger  ones.  According  to  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  nearly  half 
of  all  infant  deaths  in  this  country  are 
associated  with  low  birth  weight  which  is 
also  associated  with  retarded  mental 
development.  There  is  growing  evidence 
that  improving  nutrition  during  even  the 
last  3  months  of  pregnancy  can  have  a 
significant  effect  on  birth  weight. 

The  WIC  program,  by  providing  milk 
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and  other  supplements  to  pregnant 
mothers  and  their  infants,  has  been  in- 
valuable in  this  regard.  Moreover,  the 
program  not  only  improves  the  quality 
of  life  for  millions  of  our  people,  but 
saves  taxpayers'  money.  The  fact  is  that 
the  iiTeversible  effects  of  malnutrition 
during  infancy  will  in  the  long  run  cost 
the  Nation  much  more  in  remedial  edu- 
cation, medical  and  public  assistance, 
and  in  welfare  costs  than  the  modest 
costs  of  the  program. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  $250  million 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
again  in  fiscal  year  1977;  $62.5  million 
would  be  made  available  during  the  mid- 
1976  transition  period. 

It  is  the  committee's  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  provide  this  money  through 
the  regular  appropriations  process.  If  the 
money  i^.  not  appropriated,  however,  this 
bill  provides  that  it  be  taken  from  the 
section  32  fund. 

In  addition,  any  WIC  money  unspent 
between  now  and  fiscal  year  1977  would 
be  carried  over.  Hence,  about  $40  million 
left  over  from  fiscal  year  1975  will  be 
added  to  the  S250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  for  a  total  of  about  $290  million. 
If  any  of  this  money  is  unspent,  it  gets 
carried  over  to  the  transition  period  and 
added  to  the  $62.5  million  for  that  pe- 
riod. Similarly,  any  money  unused  from 
the  transition  period  is  carried  into  fiscal 
year  1977  and  added  to  the  $250  miUion 
made  available  for  that  year. 

This  procedure  will  insure  orderly 
gi-owth  in  the  WIC  program  so  that  we 
can  reach  those  women  and  children  who 
need  to  be  reached,  and  can  avoid  ir- 
reversible physical  and  mental  impair- 
ment due  to  early  childhood  malnutri- 
tion. 

The  school  breakfast  program  is 
strengthened  by  language  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  clarifying  our  intent  that  it  be 
extended  to  all  needy  schools. 

Another  provision  would  bring  resi- 
dential institutions  that  care  for  children 
into  the  school  limch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams— homes  for  blind  children  and 
mentally  retarded  children,  as  well  as 
children's  wings  of  institutions  caring 
for  the  blind,  mentally  retarded,  or 
handicapped. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  also  acted 
to  continue  a  strong  commodity  dona- 
tion program  for  child  nutrition  and 
elderly  riutrition  programs  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  This  provision  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vide schools,  child  care  programs,  and 
elderly  nutrition  programs  with  the 
broad  range  of  contunodity  food  items 
that  schools  have  always  received. 

A  final  school  lunch  provision  which 
merits  attention  will  aid  unemployed 
families  who  have  children  in  school  by 
requiring  that  unemployed  parents  be 
given  ample  notification  about  the  free 
and  reduced-price  income  guidelines,  and 
the  availabihty  of  these  meals  to  children 
whose  parents'  hicome  falls  below  the 
8U.'?llnes.  The  Secretary  Is  directed, 
under  this  provision,  to  set  forth  regula- 
tions requiring  affirmative  actions  on  the 
part  of  local  school  authorities  to  in- 
form unemployed  households  about  the 
iree  and  reduced-price  lunch  programs. 
These    regulations    require    schools    to 


place  notices  in  unemployment  offices  or 
provide  for  the  regular  mailing  of  such 
notices  to  applicants  and  recipients  of 
unemployment  insurance;  school  au- 
thorities must  also  take  further  action 
when  plant  closings  or  large  layoffs  occur 
so  that  eligible  families  may  find  out 
quickly  about  the  free  and  reduced-price 
meal  program. 

The  summer  feeding  sections  of  this 
bill  bring  residential  summer  camps  for 
poor  children  into  the  summer  feeding 
program.  The  bill  also  provides  that  any 
eUgible  summer  feeding  sponsor  must 
be  allowed  into  the  program  upon 
request. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  more  salient  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  help  enable  all  of  our  children 
to  share  in  America's  bounty  and 
promise.  The  bill  is  far  from  perfect. 
There  is  still  much  to  do  to  provide  every 
American  child  with  the  best  possible 
nutritionally  sound  meals.  It  is,  however, 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  4222,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  of  this  vital  legislation  which 
extends  and  expands  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

The  programs  authorized  by  H.R.  4222 
are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation's  children.  These  nutrition  pro- 
grams do  not  serve  only  children  from 
lower-income  families.  In  an  economy 
riddled  with  inflation  and  recession,  a 
nutritious  meal  at  an  affordable  cost  has 
also  become  an  important  source  of  secu- 
rity to  middle-income  parents  struggling 
to  feed  their  children.  In  the  past  year, 
soaring  unemployment  has  created  an 
even  greater  need  for  expanded  nutrition 
programs. 

To  fill  this  need,  H.R.  4222  extends— 
through  September  30,  1977— the  school 
breakfast  program,  the  summer  food 
program,  the  WIC  program,  and  USDA 
commodity  donations  to  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, it  establishes  a  child  care  food  pro- 
gram for  children  in  nonresidential  child 
care  institutions,  and  it  allows  public 
and  nonprofit  private  residential  child 
care  Institutions  to  participate  in  the 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  legislation 
which  I  find  particularly  gratifying.  The 
provision  to  which  I  refer  is  one  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  and  which  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  passed  twice.  This  provision 
requires  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  donate  to  the  school  limch  program 
cereal,  shortening,  and  oil  products  as 
were  provided  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
These  commodities  are  to  be  in  addition 
to  other  commodities  now  donated  to  the 
schools. 

When  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
achieve  this  end,  I  did  so  because  the 
Agriculture  Department  had  arbitrarily 
terminated  the  donation  of  fiour  and  oil 
commodities  to  the  schools,  while  con- 
tinuing to  send  these  commodities 
abroad.  The  result  was  that  schools  were 
forced  to  purchase  flour  and  oil  products 
on  the  open  market  which  effectively  In- 
creased the  price  of  the  lunches  and  re- 
duced the  participation  of  students  in  the 
program. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that 


a  substantial  majority  of  the  students 
who  participate  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram pay  for  their  lunches:  with  high 
rates  of  unemployment  and  inflation,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  insure  that  the 
cost  of  school  lunches  does  not  become 
prohibitive.  For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
included  among  its  provisions  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  last  year.  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
again  realize  the  merit  of  this  provision 
and  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  agree  to  retain  it  in  Conference. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  Amendments  of  1975  (H.R.  4222).  I 
would  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  this  meas- 
ure and  to  act  favorably  on  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  850,  the  bill  on  which 
the  legislation  before  us  today  is  based, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
this  bill  in  general  and  particularly  for 
the  section  which  mandates  as  expansion 
of  the  national  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Senator  McCtoVEnN  and  the 
entire  membership  and  staff  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  for  their  hard  work  and  leader- 
ship. The  Senate  and  the  Nation  have 
benefited  enormously  from  the  contri- 
bution of  this  select  committee  in  making 
us  all  more  aware  of  nutritional  issues 
and  providing  information  from  which 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  we  con- 
sider today  grew. 

The  breakfast  program  is  an  exciting 
innovation  in  education.  It  arose  out  of 
the  concern  of  nutritionists,  teachers, 
and  school  administrators  that  children 
who  come  to  school  himgry  cannot  learn. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many  mil- 
lions of  the  country's  children  come  from 
families  that  are  too  poor  to  afford  ade- 
quate nutrition.  As  a  result,  these  fam- 
ilies frequently  find  it  necessary  to  skip 
meals.  Breakfast  is  one  of  the  meals  most 
often  missed.  This  means  that  children 
from  these  impoverished  famiUes  sit 
through  their  morning  classes  with 
minds  dulled  by  hunger.  It  is  little  won- 
der that  many  schools  in  poor  areas  have 
discipline  problems,  low  attendances,  and 
children  who  are  slow  to  learn.  If  every 
pupil  in  the  country  started  classes  with 
a  full  stomach,  it  would  make  a  dramatic 
difference  in  our  educational  system. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
marks  an  important  advance  toward  that 
goal.  The  bill  declares  that,  as  a  matter 
of  mandatory  congressional  policy,  the 
school  breakfast  program  must  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  every  school  in  the 
coimtry  where  "it  is  needed  to  provide 
adequate  nutrition  for  children  in  at- 
tendance." This  means  that  the  program 
must  be  expanded  to  include  schools  hav- 
In  significant  nimibers  of  poor  children. 
At  a  minimum,  therefore,  all  title  I 
schools  and  all  schools  serving  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches  to  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  in  attendance 
should  be  Included  in  the  expansion 
directive. 
To  carry  out  this  mandate,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Agriculture  must  issue  regula- 
tions immediately  that  require  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  implement  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram in  their  needy  schools,  and  he  must 
establish  an  informational  program 
which  seeks  full  cooperation  and  com- 
pliance with  the  outreach-expansion  re- 
quirement. In  order  for  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  this  mandate  is  being  carried 
out  quickly,  we  are  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  back  to  Congress  within 
180  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. At  such  time  we  expect  that  the 
regulations  will  have  been  promulgated 
and  that  the  informational  project  will 
have  been  fully  laimched. 

Thiis  provision   is   a  substantial   im- 
provement   over    legislation    that    was 
passed  several  years  ago,  also  requiring 
program    expansion.    That    legislation, 
contained  in  section  IKe)  (1)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  requires  States 
to   develop  annual  plans  of  operation 
specifically  indicating  how,  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,"  the  State  and 
local    educational    agency    will    "reach 
needy  children"  with  the  school  break- 
fast program.  Those  plans  must  fully  de- 
taU  the  specific  schools  that  need  the 
breakfast    program    and    when    those 
schools  will  implement  the  program.  In 
short,  these  plans  must  be  concrete  and 
provide  sufficiently  detailed  information 
so  that  every  community  will  have  fore- 
knowledge about  the  date  when  specific 
schools  will  establish  the  program  and 
so  that  a  detailed  action  statement — 
that  describes  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies'  efforts   to   implement   such    time 
schedules— is  provided  to  the  Agriculture 
Secretary.  These  plans  of  operations,  of 
course,  must  be  implemented. 

The  legislation  now  before  us 
strengthens  our  breakfast  program  ex- 
pansion commitment.  It  demonstrates 
once  again,  the  importance  that  we  at- 
tach to  the  breakfast  program.  I  hope 
that  the  Agriculture  Department  and  the 
State  agencies  share  our  urgent  concern 
for  the  seriousness  of  this  matter.  The 
school  breakfast  program  is  essential  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  our 
country's  needy  children.  The  health  of 
our  needy  children  is  too  Important  to 
be  jeopardized  by  administrative  delays 
I  strongly  support  this  biU  and  I  hope 
we  will  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  U  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dohe- 
Nici) ,  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  8,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  274  Leg.] 
YEAS— 81 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Allen 

Gravel 

MOBS 

Baker 

Hansen 

Muakie 

Bartlett 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Brock 

Hollings 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Biompers 

Humphrey 

Riblcoff 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Javits 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Spar  km  an 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Case 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Church 

Long 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Culver 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGee 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

WUllams 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Ford 

Mondale 

Gam 

Montoya 
NAYS— 8 

Curtis 

Helms 

Tower 

Fannin 

Scott, 

Goldwater 

William  L. 

Griffin 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— :0 

Bayh 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Domenici 

UcClellan 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Metcair 

Hartke 

Pastore 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4222),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  technical 
and  clerical  corrections  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  Senate  amendment  to  HJl. 
4222,  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Stone)  appointed 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  McGiovern,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 


the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  whidi 
H.R.  4222  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONSUMER  FRAUD  ACT— S.  670 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  S.  670  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  today. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  205— DISAP- 
PROVAL OF  A  DEFERRAL  OP 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  YOUTH 
CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  resolution  at  the  desk  which  I  call  up 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
deferral  of  budget  authority  for  the  youth 
conservation  corps  which  was  reported  to 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  In  his  letter  B-1 16398  of  July 
9  1975,  pursuant  to  section  1015(a)  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  think  I  can  state  for  the 
Record,  however,  that  taking  up  this 
resolution  without  committee  referral  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  setting  a  prece- 
dent. It  is  only  because  of  the  critical 
time  factor  that  I  have  agreed  to  this 
procedure  in  this  instance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  today  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  deferral  of  funds  for  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  well 
know,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  successful 
Federal  programs.  It  hires  teenagers  for 
summer  work  on  conservation,  on  forest 
and  public  land  maintenance,  on  proj- 
ects at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level. 

Knowing  of  the  good  work  of  the  YCC 
and  of  the  job-creating  potential  badly 
needed  during  the  long  summer  of  th« 
current  recession,  the  Congress  twice 
appropriated  $10  million  new  funds, 
above  the  past  operating  level  of  th« 
Corps,  for  hiring  additional  youths  this 
summer  to  do  conservation  and  reha- 
bilitation jobs. 

The  first  time,  the  President  vetoed 
the  money  as  part  of  the  emergency  em- 
ployment bill.  On  June  27,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  continuing  resolution, 
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which  again  contained  the  YCC  money. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  passed  the  word 
that  the  President  did  not  really  mean  it 
about  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and 
that  the  money  would  not  be  released 
pending  an  impoimdment  decision. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is  a 
summer  program.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  confirmed  that  their  intent,  as 
well  as  what  I  know  was  the  Senate's 
intent,  is  that  the  money  be  spent  this 
summer.  Any  delay  is  deadly,  and  effec- 
tively thwarts  the  will  of  Congress. 

Section  1015(a)  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  specifically  deals 
with  "unreported"  impoundments,  pro- 
viding that  the  Comptroller  General  can 
declare  that  a  rescission  or  deferral  has 
taken  place  in  fact,  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  notify  the  Congress.  The 
Comptroller  General's  findings  have  the 
force  of  law. 

On  July  7,  I  wrote  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  Staats,  explaining  that  unless 
the  funds  were  made  available  in  the 
very  near  future,  the  money  could  not  be 
obligated  this  summer  and  would  be 
deferred  until  next  summer,  de  facto. 

On  July  9.  Mr.  Staats  responded  within 
opinion  B-1 15398.  Mr.  Staats  confirms 
that  a  deferral  has  taken  place,  and  that 
the  Congress  can  now  implement  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act,  which  allow  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  Presidential  deferrals  of 
budget  authority. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  of  the  essence.  I 
am  confident  that  if  the  Senate  reaffirms 
its  intention  that  this  money  be  spent, 
there  is  still  time  this  summer  to  use  it  in 
the  intended  way.  But  the  time  is 
dwindling  rapidly.  It  is  not  the  President 
or  the  Congress  who  will  lose  if  nothing 
is  done;  it  is  the  jobless  youth,  and  the 
Nation's  environment. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  new  budget 
law  has  ever  been  used  to  declare  an  un- 
reported deferral.  It  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  Senate  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  a  good  program.  It  is  also 
an  opportunity  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
budget  reform  law  means  what  is  says 
about  impoundment.  Through  "routine" 
delay,  the  administration  may  be  able  to 
prevent  this  appropriation  and  others 
from  being  spent  in  a  timely  fashion. 

I  hope  that  through  prompt  action  on 
this  antideferral  resolution  the  Senate 
will  enable  new  initiatives  in  every  State 
to  be  taken  yet  this  summer  on  conserva- 
tion work.  There  is  still  time  If  we  act 
now. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  three  documents  be  printed  in 
the  Record:  My  letter  to  Comptroller 
General  Staats  and  his  reply  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  finally  a  projection  of 
where  Youth  Conservation  Corps  money 
would  be  spent  this  summer  if  it  is  avail- 
able. Senators  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  deferral  only  relates  to  about  half  of 
the  total  summer  budget.  So  far  as  I 
know,  about  half  of  the  sums  represented 
on  the  chart  are  already  obligated  based 
on  past  legislation  and  the  continuing 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMirXEE    ON    THE    BUDGET, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  7,  1975. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the   United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Comptroller    General:    I    am 
writing   to   ask    that   you    investigate    pur- 
suant to  Section  1015a  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  an  apparent  de  facto  de- 
ferral of  funds  by  the  President. 

The  money  in  question  is  the  $10  million 
for  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  passed 
by  the  Congress  as  part  of  HJ  Res  499,  the 
Continuing  Resclutlon,  and  signed  by  the 
President  as  PL  94-41.  This  $10  million  was 
originally  part  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  which  the  President  vetoed,  and 
under  PL  94-41  is  appropriated  in  addition 
to  other  funds  which  are  available  to  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  under  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations  provisions. 

As  the  Appendix  to  the  Budget  clearly 
points  out,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is 
a  summer  program.  If  the  money  is  not 
available  during  the  summer  months,  it  has 
been  effectively  deferred  until  the  following 
summer. 

By  passing  the  $10  million  extra  appro- 
priation along  with  public  service  jobs  and 
other  measures  which  are  designed  to  cre- 
ate employment  and  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, the  Congress  unquestionably  Intended 
that  the  money  be  spent  this  summer  for 
youth  employment  in  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

I  understand  that  unless  the  fimds  are 
available  in  the  very  near  future,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  use  the  money  for  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  this  summer,  and  that 
knowing  this,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
made  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
aware  of  the  immediate  need  soon  after  the 
President  signed  the  bill  June  27.  In  re- 
sponse, the  OMB  informally  notified  the  YCC 
that  the  President  intended  to  impound  the 
money  and  that  no  plans  should  be  made  to 
spend  It  this  simimer. 

I  believe  that  this  action  by  the  Admin- 
istration is  a  deferral  as  defined  by  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act,  since  any  further 
delay  will  make  the  government  unable  to 


obligate  the  money  for  its  Intended  pur- 
pose at  the  intended  time.  The  President 
has  not  communicated  his  Intention  to  de- 
fer, rescind  or  otherwise  fall  to  spend  this 
money  in  a  timely  fashion.  Therefore.  I  ask 
that  you  make  a  judgment  as  called  for  in 
Section  1015a  that  a  temporary  deferral  hai 
occurred:  so  that  Congress  can  implement 
the  relevant  provisions  of  that  Act. 

Your  prompt  cooperation  in  this  matter 
is  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

James  Abourezk, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

UNrrED  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  9, 1975. 
Speaker   of  the  House, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

This  letter  reports  a  deferral  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  In- 
terior budget  authority  which  should  have 
been,  but  was  not,  reported  to  the  Congress 
as  required  by  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

H.J.  Res.  499,  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1976  was  signed 
by  the  President  as  Public  Law  94-41  on 
June  27,  1975.  This  continuing  resolution 
appropriated  for  the  Youth  Conservation  rate 
($10,240,000)  plus  an  additional  $10,000,000 
which  is  to  remain  available  through  fiscal 
year  1977.  One-half  of  the  $20,240,000  thus 
appropriated  is  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  one-half  is  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Officials  at  OMB  told  us  that  thev  had  not 
yet  authorized  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  spend  the  $10  million  that  the  continuing 
resolution  added  to  last  year's  rate  of  oper- 
ations. We  were  told  that  an  impoundment 
message  Involving  these  funds  was  being  pre- 
pared for  consideration  by  the  President. 

Such  a  message,  if  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  not  expected  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  until  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
possibly  later.  Since  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  is  a  summer  program,  the  Congress 
may  not  be  able  to  act  in  a  timely  manner 
on  an  impoundment  message  received  so  late. 
Such  an  event  would  effectively  defer  use  of 
the  funds  until  next  summer. 

Section  1015(a)  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  requires  the  Comptroller  General  to 
report  to  the  Congress  whenever  he  finds  that 
the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  has  ordered,  permitted,  or  approved 
the  establishment  of  a  reserve  or  deferral  of 
budget  authority  and  the  President  has  failed 
to  transmit  a  special  message  with  respect  to 
such  reserve  or  deferral.  This  report  is  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  the  requirement 
imposed  by  section  1015(a)  and,  conse- 
quently, has  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  a 
deferral  message  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


PROPOSED  YCC  FUNDING  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  SUMMER  OF  1975 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State 


Department 
of  Interior 


Forest 
Service 


State 


Total 


Alabama.. 

Alaska l 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

California....!^ 

Colorado... 

Connecticut 

Delaware.. 

District  of  Colunibra" 

Flonda ' 

Georgia [[ 

Hawaii..'.' 

Idaho...    

Illinois..::: 

iBdiam...    


64  160 
166  89 
204               232 

65  73 
555  80O 
265               223 

17 

25 

53 

235  120 

105  154 

92 

152  197 

123  247 

99  158 


82 

117 

68 

55 

240 

50 

191 

50 

50 

144 

100 

50 

50 

224 

129 


306 
372 
504 


State 


Department 
of  Interior 


Forest 
Service 


State 


Total 


193 

1,595 

538 

208 


Iowa... 
Kansas. 
Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

75      Michigan.. 

103     Minnesota 

Misslcsippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


499 
359 
142 
399 
594 
386 


54  ... 

156 

210 

63  ... 

105 

168 

77 

79 

96 

253 

30 

113 

166 

309 

115 

9 

SO 

174 

132  ... 

146 

278 

54  .... 

260 

314 

119 

457 

162 

738 

94 

165 

88 

347 

76 

76 

SO 

202 

131 

159 

63 

353 

118 

163 

SO 

331 

55 

42 

SO 

147 

162 

28 

SO 

240 

31 

47 

SO 

128 
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Slate 


New  Jersey... 
New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvania.. 
Puerto  Rico.... 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Department 

Forest 

of  Interior 

Service 

72 

167 

iu 

105 

16 

122 

174 

88 

50 

99 

104 

218  .. 

277 

267 

215 

164 

n 

(35 

17  „ 

72 

»1 

112 

46 

114 

123 

356 

1)4 

184 

210 

State 


Total 


State 


Department 
of  Interior 


Forest 
Service 


State 


Total 


141 
50 

308 
98 
50 

275 
50 
50 

335 
SO 
SO 
50 
SO 
66 

175 
50 


213 
431  I 
429 
394 
188 
478  I 
268  I 
594 
714 

% 

67 
223 
208 
303 
725 
444 


Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Virgin  Islands 

American  Samoa. 

Guam 

Trust  territory... 


Subtotal. 
Undistributed.. 


8 
86 

313 
64 
62 

123 
29 


50 
182 
230 
120 
289 

85 


50 
80 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
SO 
50 
50 


101 
348 
593 
234 
401 
258 
79 
50 
50 
50 


6,44t 
695 


6,415 
695 


5,520 
600 


18,410 
1,990 


Total  or  average. 


7,140 


7,140 


6,120 


20,400 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  of  deferral  is  a  result  of  two 
different  steps.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion contains  some  $10  million  for  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  summer  programs.  It 
is  designed  to  allow  the  Forest  Service  to 
hire  young  people,  college  people,  other 
students,  to  work  in  the  national  forests 
around  the  country  to  clean  up  forests, 
to  thin  out  the  forest  stands,  and  other 
matters  that  pertain  to  forest  manage- 
ment. 

It  Is  a  summer  program,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  said,  and  the 
time  factor  is  critical.  The  President  let 
it  be  known  that  he  intends  to  withhold 
the  spending  of  the  money  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  summer  following  the  begin- 
ning of  ttie  new  fiscal  year.  So  I  ob- 
tained an  opinion  from  the  Comptroller 
General  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was 
indeed  a  deferral  or  an  unreported  de- 
ferral. 

This  morning  I  received  the  opinion, 
or  rather  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  declaration  by  the 
Comptroller  General  was  that  it  was  In- 
deed an  unreported  deferral. 

That  opinion  has  the  force  of  law.  The 
next  step  in  the  process  would  have  been 
to  report  this  disapproval  resolution 
through  the  two  committees,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Budget 
Committee,  but  if  that  process  were  to 
take  place  the  summer  would  be  over 
and  there  would  be  no  summer  program. 

That  is  the  reason  for  this  short-cir- 
cuiting process,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  it 
is  a  special  case  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  precedent  or  a  standard  prac- 
tice. 

So  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  resolution  of  disapproval,  and  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
some  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  can  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  I  hold  a 
very  sympathetic  viewpoint  toward  the 
objective  he  seeks  to  achieve. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  that  has  this  subject 
matter  under  its  jurisdiction,  however, 
I  do  not  like  this  method  of  procedure. 
That  Is  why  I  made  the  statement  that 
I  did  rather  than  object  to  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  resolution.  I 
wanted  to  make  that  statement  for  the 
Record. 

No  o£9clal  word  has  been  received  by 


my  subcommittee  that  this  additional 
$10  million  can  be  obligated  this  summer. 
But  it  is  my  understanding  unofficially 
that  the  Forest  Service  believes  that  $5 
million  can  be  used  effectively. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  chairman,  at 
least,  to  see  that  all  funds  be  utilized 
this  summer  that  can  be  effectively  obli- 
gated, but  not  to  go  beyond  that.  I  am 
not  a  proponent,  nor  is  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  of  spending  money  sim- 
ply to  be  spending  it.  I  think  the  taxpay- 
ers are  entitled  to  value  received  for  their 
tax  dollars,  and  it  would  be  my  feeling 
that  if  the  Forest  Service  can  effectively 
obligate  this  amount  of  funds — $5  mil- 
lion, !?6  million,  $3  million,  $7  million, 
whatever  can  be  effectively  used  for  this 
good  purpose — then  that  amount  of 
money  and  that  amount  only  should  be 
obligated. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my 
understanding,  as  I  say  unofficially,  that 
the  Forest  Service  believes  that  $5  mil- 
lion can  be  used  effectively.  The  balance 
of  the  $10  million  would  be  available  for 
obligation  next  summer. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  This  is  a  2-year  pro- 
gram, and  whatever  money  the  Forest 
Service  cannot  use  this  year  will  be  car- 
ried over  to  next  year.  So  we  are  well 
within  the  purview  of  the  2-year  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  might  say  one  other 
thing  to  make  sure  it  is  in  the  legisla- 
tive history,  that  what  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  are  both  concerned 
about  is  that  they  not  spend  money  they 
cannot  spend,  but  that  they  maintain 
the  same  number  of  jobs  for  young  people 
that  they  had  planned  at  the  outset. 

In  effect,,  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  now  a  10-day  lag  time.  Ten  days  that 
they  did  not  spend  the  money  and  if  it 
be  a  matter  of  spending  it  tomorrow, 
they  should  insure  that  they  have  hired 
the  same  number  of  people  they  had 
programed.  That  means  it  will  be  some- 
what less  than  the  $10  million. 

In  effect,  If  I  can  use  an  example,  in 
my  home  town  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 
in  that  area  In  the  Forest  Service  they 
had  programed  some  24  jobs. 

Now,  my  intent  is  not  to  say  only  hire 
15  people  rather  than  24,  because  they 
have  already  programed  and  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  can  use  24  people 
to  work  in  the  Forest  Service  around 
that  area  in  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest. 

But  they  will  spend  somewhat  less 


than  that  because  of  the  time  limita- 
tion. I  wanted  to  make  that  very  clear, 
that  they  did  not  cut  down  the  number 
of  jobs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  make  my  position  eminently 
clear,  also. 

If  they  can  effectively  utilize  funds  to 
employ  24  persons  in  that  situation,  then 
I  think  they  ought  to  do  it;  but  if  they 
cannot  effectively  employ  24  persons  in 
a  situation,  such  as  the  one  that  has  been 
stated,  then  I  am  not  for  their  throwing 
money  away  just  to  employ  people  they 
cannot  use. 

If  they  can  employ  the  24,  or  whatever 
the  number  is,  effectively,  I  think  they 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  do  that  because 
that  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
I  do  not  think  that  intent  should  be 
frustrated.  At  the  same  time  I  think  they 
should  only  employ  those  who  can  be 
effectively  employed. 

Does  that  meet  with  the  Senator's  ap- 
proval? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes.  Just  so  they  do 
not  arbitrarily  cut  the  number  of  people 
down  rather  than  cut  the  time  limit 
down. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  is  a  summer  program.  The  pro- 
gram for  this  summer  was  planned  this 
spring  to  be  at  the  level  of  $10.4  mil- 
lion, and  a  program  of  that  size  is  al- 
ready underway.  It  is  being  funded,  as 
is  normal,  by  appropriations  received  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  Appropriations  for  this 
program  remain  available  for  one  fiscal 
year  beyond  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they 
are  appropriated  so  that,  for  example, 
1975  funds  can  be  used  in  June  1975, 
and  also  in  July  and  August  of  1975,  even 
though  we  have  now  entered  into  a  new 
fiscal  year. 

Appropriations — both  regular  and 
continuing — contained  in  the  1976  con- 
tinuing resolution  will  be  used  for  the 
simimer  of  1976  program  or  will  be  pro- 
posed for  rescission  by  OMB  after  the 
full  size  of  the  program  can  be  nscer- 
tained.  The  1976  appropriations  were 
enacted — Public  Law  94-41,  approved 
June  27,  1975 — one-third  of  the  way 
through  the  summer  of  1975  program.  If 
this  summer's  program  were  to  have  been 
expanded  in  an  effective  way,  these  funds 
would  have  been  Immediately  available 
last  spring  before  this  program  got 
started. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  expand  a  pro- 
gram, as  has  now  been  anticipated. 

It  is  not  now  feasible  to  effectively  a» 
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more  funds  for  this  summer's  program 
which  has  run  more  than  a  quarter  of 
its  course. 

Thus,  enactment  in  fiscal  year  1976  of 
these  funds  prevent  their  effective  use 
in  this  summer's  program,  but  they  will 
be  available  for  next  summer. 

Witliholding  of  1976  funds,  if  we  are 
not  careful,  may  have  a  negative  impact 
on  the  summer  of  1976  program,  which 
will  be  a  year  from  now,  and  the  De- 
partment does  propose  to  come  to  Con- 
gress well  in  advance  of  the  start  of 
next  summer's  program  to  let  us  know 
how  much  funds  they  really  need. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  action  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
but  I  felt  the  record  should  note  that  it 
is  very  late  now  to  try  to  expand  a  pro- 
gram Congress  really  wanted  to  double 
and  we  should  have  acted  early  enough 
so  that  the  necessary  administrative  de- 
cisions and  machinery  could  have  been 
put  into  motion. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


SOVIET  GRAIN  PURCtlASES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
received  confirmation  from  major  grain 
exporters  that  they  are  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets  who  wish  to  buy  several  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain,  some  or  all  of  which 
could  come  from  this  year's  American 
harvest. 

We  were  also  told  that  no  major  sales 
have  been  made  to  date.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  know  that  weather  conditions 
in  the  Soviet  Union  will  result  in  a  grain 
harvest  that  will  be  10  to  15  million  tons 
short  of  what  the  Russians  need.  This 
was  confirmed  by  a  U.S.  team  of  agricul- 
tural experts  who  returned  recently 
from  the  Soivet  Union.  The  placement 
of  such  specialists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  subcommittee  after  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  1972  Russian  grain 
deal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  harvest  is 
expected  to  be  the  greatest  in  our 
history. 

We  do  not  want  large  foreign  acquisi- 
tions of  American  grain  to  disrupt  our 
food  economy  this  year.  A  repeat  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  1972  Soviet  grain 
deal  would  be  catastrophic,  given  the 
present  economic  conditions  In  the 
United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  our 
farmers  to  suffer  from  any  arbitrary  ban 
or  limit  on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviets. 
We  must  assure  our  farmers  of  a  fair 
price  for  their  grain  harvest  without  at 
the  same  time  driving  up  food  prices  in 
this  country. 

I  believe  we  can  maintain  a  stable  food 
economy  and  sell  our  excess  grain  har- 
vest to  foreign  nations. 

I  call  upon  the  major  grain  exporters 
to  act  in  the  national  Interest  by  volun- 
tarily reporting  anticipated  major  grain 
transactions  so  that  the  economic  Impact 


of  such  deals  can  be  assessed  in  advance 
of  their  consummation. 

As  a  result  of  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee hearings  in  July  1973,  grain 
exporters  are  required  to  report  to  the 
Agriculture  Department  within  24  hours 
all  grain  sales  in  excess  of  100,000  tons. 
It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation 
and  the  exporters  themselves  to  volun- 
tarily report  anticipated  sales  in  advance 
of  consummation  so  that  they  cannot 
only  help  maintain  a  stable  grain  mar- 
ket, but  also  a  stable  national  food 
economy. 

On  Tuesday.  July  8,  I  sent  telegrams 
to  Bunge  Corp.,  Cargill,  Inc.,  Garnac 
Grain  Co.,  Inc.,  Cook  Industries,  Inc., 
Continental  Grain  Co.,  and  Louis  Dreyfus 
Corp.  I  asked  them  to  supply  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
with  all  grain  sales  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  purchased  on  its  behalf  within 
the  last  30  days  exceeding  100,000  tons 
as  well  as  all  infonnation  on  sales  con- 
templated or  now  imder  negotiation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  to  agents  purchasing 
on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  ex- 
ceed 100,000  tons. 

The  response  to  this  inquiry  are  due 
today.  But  informal  interviews  with  the 
grain  exporters  by  Senate  investigators 
have  already  developed  not  only  the  in- 
formation on  the  pending  Soviet  grain 
purchases,  but  also  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  exporters  toward 
the  subcommittee. 

If  this  cooperative  spirit  can  be  ex- 
tended to  an  agreement  to  voluntarily 
report  anticipated  major  sales,  all  of 
us — the  grain  exporters,  the  farmers  of 
our  country,  its  consumers  and  even  the 
buyers  of  the  grain  will  be  better  off 
for  It. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  RES.  166  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  166, 
the  New  Hampshire  election  dispute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  1883 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1883, 
the  bill  relating  to  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  automobiles,  this  week,  but  due 
to  the  persuasiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  whip  the  lead- 
ership has  decided  against  that  course 
of  action  and  the  measure  will  not  be 
called  up  until  one  day  next  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the  un- 
derstanding It  win  not  be  called  up  to- 


morrow, that  at  such  time  as  S.  1883  is 
called  up  and  made  the  i:ending  busi- 
ness, there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  of  4  houi-s  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Pearson; 
that  there  be  a  time  limit  of  1  hour  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree;  one- 
half  hour  on  any  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  debatable  motion  or  appeal; 
and  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on 
any  point  of  order  that  may  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  for  its  discussion;  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OP 
S.     1849    ON    MONDAY.    JULY     14 
1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day after  the  first  2  hours  under  which 
the  order  previously  entered  Is  to  be 
utUized  in  connection  with  Senate  Reso- 
lution 166,  the  New  Hampshire  election 
dispute,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1849,  the  en- 
ergy allocation  extension,  on  which  a 
time  agreement  was  entered  into  earlier 
this  week,  it  having  been  the  under- 
standing at  that  time  that  Mr.  Fannin 
would  be  able  to  return  by  Monday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
T  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  measui-e  may  take  the  better 
part  of  2  days,  so  it  would  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership,  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  measure,  to  take  up  the  bill 
S.  1883. 

I  will  not  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time  to  do  that.  It  will  be  the  In- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  attempt  to 
do  that  when  that  time  is  reached 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  ON  TUESDAY 
JULY  15,  1975  ox...fn, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  next 
Tuesday,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order.  Mr.  Symington  be  rec- 
ogToized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


^^J!^  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  MONDAY.  JULY  14,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^ID.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow 
It  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:50 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday, 
July  11,  1975,  at  12  noon. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  SHOULD  BE 
DESIGNATED  GENERAL  OF  THE 
ARMIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  just 
recently  celebrated  our  199th  birthday 
and  are  rapidly  approaching  our  Bicen- 
tennial it  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  begin 
to  honor  some  of  our  early  patriots  and 
leaders.  There  is  no  finer  example  of  such 
an  individual  than  George  Washington, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  forces  and  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  in  Con- 
gress which  would  designate  George 
Washington  as  General  of  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States.  This  highly  presti- 
gious honor  has  been  afforded  to  only 
one  other  individual  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, Gen.  John  J.  Pershing.  Washing- 
ton's impressive  career  in  military  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  must  be  recognized 
and  can  be  in  no  better  way  than  by  be- 
stowing this  honor  on  him.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  an  article 
which  appeared  in  June  29  edition  of  the 
Long  Island  Press  which  outlines  the 
developments  which  led  to  Gen.  George 
Washington  being  named  our  first  Com- 
mander in  Chief : 

Thk  PiKST  Commander  in  Chief — Washing- 
ton Was  Man  fob  Job 
(By  Don  McLeod) 

(It  was  a  quiet  Sunday  and  there  was  no 
pomp  and  ceremony  when  George  Washing- 
ton rode  Into  the  rebel  camp  near  Boston 
on  July  3,  1975  and  became  the  nation's  first 
Army  commander-in-chief.  He  met  his  of- 
ficers and  the  next  day  he  got  down  to  the 
business  of  winning  a  revolution.) 

The  Continental  Congress  needed  a  man 
who  could  be  trusted  with  the  first  American 
Army,  a  man  who  was  competent  but  most 
of  all  politically  acceptable.  It  chose  Qeorge 
Washington. 

The  future  father  of  his  country  was  not 
a  dashing  figure  as  he  rode  into  camp  200 
years  ago  this  week  to  take  command  of  the 
makeshift  army  besieging  the  British  regu- 
lars In  Boston. 

Washington's  military  record  was  more 
one  of  survival  than  victory.  He  was  not 
bold,  being  given  to  doubt  and  self-depre- 
cation. He  took  reverses  hard.  He  knew 
melancholy  and  gloom. 

Choosing  blm  as  the  nation's  highest  of- 
ficer was  a  political  compromise  at  best,  and 
he  knew  it. 

But  George  Washington,  Virginia  planter, 
gentleman  and  part-time  soldier,  also  was 
proud,  steady,  determined,  and  be  had  a 
sense  of  destiny.  If  he  knew  despair,  he  never 
gave  in  to  it. 

He  already  had  shown  the  traits  that 
would  win  the  war  for  him  and  independ- 
ence for  the  United  States. 

George  Washington,  despite  the  pontics 
of  his  appointment,  was  the  man  for  the  Job. 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  America  who  could 
beat  the  best  army  in  the  world  with  a  mote- 
ley  gaggle  of  ragged  provincials. 


He  faced  an  impossible  task.  He  had  to 
mold  hundreds  of  loosely  organized  New 
England  mvisketeers  and  backwoods  riflemen 
Into  an  army  under  the  guns  of  the  British 
army  and  navy. 

On  discovering  that  his  supplies  amounted 
to  no  more  than  nine  rounds  per  man,  it  is 
reported  that  "for  half  an  hour,  he  did  not 
utter  a  word." 

But  somehow  he  did  it.  He  created  an  army 
out  of  chaos.  Led  it  from  one  defeat  to  an- 
other. Kept  it  going  when  all  others  would 
have  given  up.  And  won  the  war. 

George  Washington  was  a  peculiar  blend 
Of  all  that  made  Americans  of  1775  cherish 
their  independence,  fight  to  secure  it  and 
win. 

He  was  truly  an  American  creature.  He 
grew  up  In  a  coimtry  that  was  still  new  and 
raw.  He  was  trained  on  its  frontier,  on  its 
rich  earth  and  in  Its  business  exchanges. 

Washington  as  born  In  Tidewater,  Vir- 
ginia in  1732  when  it  had  passed  the  fron- 
tier stage  but  was  not  yet  as  civilized  as  the 
urban  North.  He  knew  wealth  and  he  knew 
hard  times.  He  had  advantages  and  influen- 
tial friends,  but  he  was  largely  self-made. 

His  father  died  when  George  was  11,  leav- 
ing him  in  the  care  of  a  mother  who  was 
protective,  possessive,  restrictive,  jealous  and 
selfish.  Her  apron  strings  were  smothering. 
All  her  life,  Mary  Bell  Washington  resented, 
rather  than  encouraged,  her  son's  rising  star. 
She  felt  success  made  him  neglect  her — which 
he  never  did. 

So  George,  as  boys  do,  became  restless.  He 
was  a  dutiful  son,  but  he  spent  as  much  time 
as  possible  with  his  favorite  brother,  or  with 
friends  and  relatives. 

By  the  age  of  15  he  had  become  a  compe- 
tent surveyor  who  preferred  the  woods  to  life 
with  mother  on  the  farm.  Like  most  Amer- 
ican founders,  he  spent  a  portion  of  his  life 
learning  from  the  frontier. 

As  a  boy.  Washington  almost  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  a  midshipman  In  the  British 
navy.  He  was  already  packed  when  he  backed 
out  "In  consequence  of  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions" of  his  mother. 

Probably  at  this  early  age  Washington  de- 
veloped the  spirit  of  controlled  rebellion 
which  also  characterized  the  American  na- 
tion as  It  sought  independence  in  history's 
most  orderly  revolution. 

Destined  for  a  gentleman's  education  In 
England,  Washington  lost  his  chance  at  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  received  only  what 
would  be  a  grammar  school  education  today. 
But  he  never  ceased  the  process  of  self- 
education. 

Washington's  time  on  the  frontier  as  sur- 
veyor and  soldier  also  gave  him  that  typical 
American  love  of  the  land,  particularly  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  west,  which  In  those  days 
extended  only  to  the  Appalachians. 

British  interference  with  the  activity  of 
speculators  and  settlers  on  the  western 
frontier,  often  cited  as  a  leading  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  touched  Washington  personally. 

Eventually  he  Inherited  his  beloved  Mount 
Vernon  from  his  eldest  brother,  Lawrence, 
and  became  a  progressive  farmer,  concerned 
with  soil  conservation  and  crop  diversifica- 
tion— something  almost  unheard  of  In  the 
America  of  his  day. 

Unhappy  with  the  handling  of  his  tobacco 
by  British  agents,  who  had  a  monopoly, 
Washington  planted  less  tobacco,  turned  to 
simple  manufacture,  developed  a  fishery  on 
the  Potomac  River,  planted  wheat  and  oper- 
ated a  mill. 

As  befitted  a  rising  young  man  of  property, 
Washington  dabbled  in  politics,  until  it  be- 
came a  consuming  interest.  He  served  In  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  and  emerged  a 
leader  In  that  rebellious  clique  that  gave 


fundamental   philosophy  and  leadership  to 
the  Revolution. 

Washington  was  chairman  of  the  meeting 
In  Alexandria,  Va.,  In  the  summer  of  1774 
that  adopted  the  falrfax  Resolves,  the  basis 
of  the  Continental  Association  through  which 
the  Continental  Congress  began  binding  the 
colonies  Into  a  nation 

It  was  while  sitting  In  Congress  that  Wash- 
ington beard  his  name  discussed  as  a  po- 
tential military  commander.  He  left  the 
room  so  his  friends  could  discuss  him  with- 
out embarrassment. 

The  discussion  was  political.  Moderates 
wanted  a  man  without  dangerous  ambitions, 
one  not  likely  to  take  the  army  and  make' 
himself  a  dictator.  But  the  man  who  led  the 
war  would  be  at  times  virtually  a  dictator, 
so  he  must  be  trustworthy. 

The  South  must  be  brought  to  the  cause. 
A  Southern  commander  might  do  the  trick. 
But  he  must  be  one  acceptable  to  the  North. 
Washington  did  not  openly  seek  the  Job, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  got  It.  Seek- 
ing the  Job  would  have  been  Immodest.  But 
he  did  wear  his  military  uniform  to  Congress. 
Was  that  a  signal  of  defiance  to  the  British 
or  a  reminder  of  his  milltarj'  record? 

He  wanted  the  command,  but  he  wouldn't 
ask  for  it.  He  thought  it  would  come  to  him, 
but  he  expressed  genuine  modesty.  He  was 
a  man  ready  to  be  great  but  not  If  it  meant 
betraying  his  deeply  felt  sense  of  what  a 
gentleman  should  be. 

"Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high 
honor  done  me  in  this  appointment,"  he 
said,  "yet,  I  feel  great  distress  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  my  ability  and  military  ex- 
perience may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive 
and  important  trust." 

Washington  began  his  military  career  In 
1753  with  an  expedition  to  a  British  post 
on  the  Allegheny  River  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  French.  He  did  little  more  than  bring 
back  the  message  that  the  French  would  not 
give  up.  But  the  winter  expedition  gained 
Washington,  at  the  age  of  21,  a  reputation 
as  a  resourceful  and  daring  leader. 

The  next  year,  during  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  Washington  ambushed  a  French 
patrol.  He  was  later  trapped  at  Ft.  Necessity 
in  Pennsylvania  and  forced  to  surrender.  But 
his  reputation  as  a  warrior,  and  his  good 
sense,  were  growing. 

When  Gen.  Edward  Braddock  led  a  British 
army  against  the  French,  Wfishlngton  went 
along  as  aide-de-camp.  Braddock  and  most 
of  his  men  were  slaughtered,  but  Washing- 
ton distinguished  himself  In  saving  what 
could  be  saved  of  the  expedition. 

The  massacre  was  a  horror  which  Wash- . 
Ington  never  forgot,  but  he  drew  Instruction 
from  It.  Washington  had  great  admiration 
for  the  British  officers,  but  little  for  the 
British  enlisted  soldiers  who  broke  and  ran 
while  the  colonials  tried  to  fight. 


THE  CHANCE  OF  ECONOMIC  RUIN 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  be- 
fore the  birth  of  this  century,  the  Aegis 
has  provided  Harford  County.  Md.,  citi- 
zens with  comprehensive  news  coverage 
and  editorial  commonsense.  The  Worth- 
ington  family  has  helped  it  to  grow  to  be 
the  largest  weekly  publication  in  Har- 
ford County  and  notable  is  John  D. 
Worthington,  m. 


July  10,  1975 


His  coliunns  are  insightful,  and  one 
recent  article  especially  impressed  me. 
It  tells  of  the  story  of  a  successful  busi- 
nesswoman and  the  warning  she  offers 
for  all  those  who  believe  that  our  market 
economy  is  immune  to  the  economic 
problems  government  has  generated. 
SrrriNG  on  the  Sidelines 
(By  John  D.  Worthington,  III) 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  vast 
amount  of  statistical  material,  which  Is  ac- 
cumulated on  about  every  subject  known 
to  man  and  the  thousands  of  reports  Issued 
on  the  information.  Someone  pays  vast  sums 
to  research  and  put  the  figures  together  and 
a  fair  share  of  these  reports  find  their  way 
through  our  office;  are  glanced  at  and  If  of 
no  value  to  us,  are  promptly  dumped  Into  a 
trash  can. 

However,  one  statistical  report  Issued  by 
Standard  and  Poor,  a  nationally  renowned 
credit  rating  bureau  of  the  financial  world, 
which  also  dally  analyses  the  U.S.  economic 
situation,  did  Interest  me  and  suddenly  I 
found  our  newspaper  to  be  In  an  historically 
"elite"  group.  Standard  and  Poor  states 
there  are  now  25,000  U.S.  companies  with 
sales  exceeding  $1  million  annually,  but  of 
this  group  21,000  are  firms  which  have  been 
founded  or  created  since  1900  and  thus  are 
only  75  years  old  or  younger. 

Going  back  in  history.  Standard  and  Poor 
finds  that  only  48  firms  still  In  existence 
today,  and  in  this  select  group,  were  orga- 
nized prior  to  1800.  In  the  century  between 
1800  and  1900  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
businesses  were  founded  In  the  great  ex- 
pansion era  of  our  nation,  but  not  hundreds 
of  reasons,  hundreds  fell  by  the  wayside. 

Thus  Standard  and  Poor  finds  that  only 
4.323  companies  founded  In  the  United  States 
before  the  turn  of  this  century  still  are  in 
operation  and  have  Incomes  of  a  million  or 
more  annually  today.  It  Is  with  some  pride 
we  find  The  Aegis  Included  in  this  select 
group  and  still  "hanging  In  there"  after  119 
years.  The  two  primary  reasons  we  are  In 
this  historic  category  must  be  attributed  to 
the  tremendous  population  growth  In  Har- 
ford in  recent  years  and  meteoric,  seemingly 
uncontrollable  Inflation.  It  Is  for  certain  I 
can  remember  the  days  of  the  Great  Depree- 
slon,  when  my  father  had  his  back  to  the 
wall  financially  and  worked  long  and  hard 
to  keep  his  little  newsaper  going  and  rearing 
three  youngsters. 

However,  In  1975  I  view  with  alarm  the 
future  for  the  private  business  climate  and 
In  particular  rules,  regulations,  taxation, 
controls,  and  the  Insurmountable  amount  of 
paperwork  Imposed  upon  businesses  by  gov- 
ernment. Can  the  private  sector  survive  and 
in  particular  thousands  of  small  companies 
which  must  comply  exactly  as  America's 
giant  corporations? 

In  recent  months  I  have  noticed  a  growing 
trend  in  publication  after  publication  which 
points  out  the  excessive  spending  of  govern- 
ment and  the  ever  growing  number  of  em- 
ployees. Even  President  Ford  Is  calling  for 
Congress  to  use  restrilnt,  but  to  little  avail. 
Look  at  the  facts.  Today  one  out  of  every 
five  American  jobholders  Is  employed  by  gov- 
ernment, which  means  15  million  work  for 
the  federal,  state,  or  local  governments. 
Thus,  30  cents  of  each  dollar  of  personal 
income  generated  In  this  country  now  comes 
from  government. 

A  little  article  which  appeared  in  News- 
week certainly  is  worth  reprinting  because 
It  is  so  astounding.  It  states : 

"Taxpayers  have  long  suspected  it,  but  it 
took  a  set  of  economists  at  Ford  Motor  Co. 
to  come  up  with  proof:  there  are  more  peo- 
ple being  supported  by  tax  dollars  than  there 
are  workers  in  the  private  sector  to  support 
ttiem.  Adding  up  government  employees,  the 
miutary  on  active  duty,  the  disabled  and 
unemployed,  the  retired  and  those  on  wel- 
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fare,  the  Ford  economists  found  a  total  of 
80,655,000  tax  dependents  vs.  71,650,000  non- 
government workers." 

Perhaps  many  businessmen's  feelings  have 
been  strongly  expressed  by  one  of  Maryland's 
most  outstanding  women,  Gertrude  Poe,  who 
for  31  years  has  been  editor  of  the  Laurel 
News  Leader.  In  addition  she  runs  an  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  business  and  has  been 
the  only  woman  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  in 
Its  long  history. 

Miss  Poe,  a  longtime  friend  of  mine,  stated 
her  views  In  an  Interview  In  the  summer  is- 
sue of  Maryland,  which  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished and  I  couldn't  phrase  my  thoughts 
better.  Miss  Poe  started  out  as  have  so  many 
successful  people  by  accepting  a  five  dollar 
a  week  secretarial  Job  44  years  ago.  Her 
outstanding  ability  earned  her  a  law  degree, 
her  own  radio  program  and  phenomenal  busi- 
ness success.  She  said: 

"I  think  there  are  many  things  in  this 
country  that  are  askew.  Our  tax  situation 
particularly  needs  careful  attention;  and 
our  social  programs.  I'm  not  a  commentator 
on  the  national  scene.  I  have  only  my  per- 
sonal observations  and  opinions;  but  being 
In  business  for  so  many  years  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  demands  that  government  makes  on 
the  businessman.  His  survival  is  really  at 
stake  if  government  doesn't  do  something  to 
correct  the  tax  situation. 

"I  believe  people,  particularly  the  con- 
cerned taxpayers,  are  completely  frustrated 
and  skeptical.  Trust  in  government  is  almost 
totally  bankrupt.  Watergate,  with  all  its  dis- 
llluslonments,  has  crowned  this  growing  cyn- 
icism. Furthermore,  hard  work  Is  not  re- 
warded by  government.  It  is  penalized.  Free 
enterprise  struggles  to  cope  with  a  tangled 
web  of  government  red  tape  and  increasing 
demands  while  government  itself  continues 
to  encourage  dependence  on  it." 

The  frustrations  of  attempting  to  cope 
with  government  and  vast  bureaucracy  regu- 
lations could  easily  become  so  burdensome 
that  many  businesses  may  be  forced  to  throw 
up  their  hands  and  simply  close  shop. 

A  shining  example  of  the  latest  govern- 
ment control  Is  in  the  pension  field.  Agreed 
some  protection  must  be  aflforded  an  em- 
ployee in  a  pension  plan,  but  who  could 
have  foreseen  what  was  In  store  for  the  "little 
man"  and  his  attempt  to  give  his  employees 
retirement  security  by  the  new  pension  law. 

Hundreds  of  small  businesses  cannot  and 
will  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  massive  new 
federal  pension  law  and  are  simply  terminat- 
ing their  plans.  We  have  26  longtime  em- 
ployees In  our  plan  and  we  must  give  careful 
consideration  whether  it  will  be  feasible  or 
economically  possible  to  meet  the  federal 
demands.  We  aren't  General  Motors! 

The  best  advice  I  can  give  is  get  a  Job  with 
government  and  wait  for  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy to  abolish  your  Job.  It's  happening  in 
New  York  City  and  it's  going  to  happen  else- 
where iinless  things  change  and  It's  about 
time  everyone  begins  to  realize  that  gov- 
ernment cannot  finance  everything! 


WILLIAM  C.  WILLIAMS— DISTIN- 
GUISHED CONNECTICUT  CITIZEN 
DIES 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  those  assembled  here  the  recent  pass- 
ing of  William  C.  (BiU)  WiUiams,  a  most 
distinguished  citizen  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
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Williams  was  a  respected  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Western  Connecticut  State 
College  since  1951.  His  leadership  as  bas- 
ketball coach  for  over  10  years  became  an 
inspiration  to  the  young  men  under  his 
guidance.  He  instilled  in  them  the  de- 
sire to  expand  their  horizons  and  gave 
them  the  encouragement  to  strive  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  adulthood. 

He  wsis  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  at  Western  Con- 
necticut State  College  for  5  years,  during 
which  time  his  concern  with  each  stu- 
dent as  individuals  earned  him  the  ad- 
miration of  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  His  devotion  to  the  students 
was  complemented  by  a  mutual  respect 
between  the  late  Mr.  Williams  and  those 
who  knew  him.  The  influence  of  this 
man  inspired  students  to  seek  productive 
careers  and  become  important  assets  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  reside. 

The  untimely  death  of  Bill  Williams 
represents  the  loss  of  a  highly  regarded 
member  of  the  teaching  profession  and 
a  dear  friend  of  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut. His  contributions  and  friendship  will 
long  be  remembered  by  Connecticut  citi- 
zens. 


THOMAS  J.  McLARNEY  HONORED 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  the  unique 
honor  bestowed  upon  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Connecticut. 

Waterbury's  Democratic  registrar  of 
voters,  Thomas  J.  McLarney,  received 
the  first  Amalia  M.  Toro  Award  as  Con- 
necticut registrar  of  the  year,  early  in 
June.  The  award  was  created  by  Miss 
Toro.  who  was  the  legal  advisor  in  the 
elections  division  of  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  many  years,  and  re- 
cently has  been  elevated  to  a  judgeship. 
Miss  Toro  made  the  presentation  at  a 
meeting  of  registrars  of  voters  in  Wind- 
sor Locks,  and  commented  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Larney, a  personal  friend,  had  been  in- 
valuable in  the  advice  he  offered  on  the 
operations  of  elections  laws. 

As  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on  elec- 
tion laws  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  McLamey's 
advice  on  election  procedures  is  held  in 
high  esteem  in  the  State.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  welj  aware,  every  ruling  in 
this  aspect  of  government  has  political 
overtones,  but  Waterbury's  Democratic 
registrar  of  voters  has  earned  the  repu- 
tation throughout  Connecticut  as  one 
who  manages  this  public  office  in  an  im- 
partial, nonpartisan  manner.  The  deep 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  has  prompted 
regular  consultations  by  registrars  and 
town  clerks  of  both  political  parties  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  has  been  an  irreplaceable  asset 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  has  provided  personal  assistance  to 
local  officials  and  even  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  explaining  elec- 
tions procedures. 

The  experienced  and  impartial  service 
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unselfishly  provided  by  this  outstanding 
public  official  has  benefited  everyone  in 
Waterbury  and  all  citizens  of  the  State. 
It  is  with  the  utmost  admiration  that  I 
join  Mr.  McLamey's  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  Connecticut  in  recognizing  the 
capabilities  and  accomplishments  of  this 
man.  His  pubUc  service  has  brought  a 
greater  sense  of  dignity  to  every  election 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 


HEWITT  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
HONORS  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
OUR  NATION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  great  honor  and  pleasure  of  ap- 
pearing at  the  Hewitt  Elementary  School 
in  Rockville  Centre,  New  York.  The  oc- 
casion was  a  celebration  thought  of  and 
arranged  by  the  students  in  honor  of  the 
200th  birthday  and  anniversary  of  our 
Nation. 

I  was  asked  to  come  and  personally 
present  a  flag  to  the  school  which  had 
been  flown  over  the  Capitol.  I  certainly 
was  pleased  to  do  so,  and  I  want  to  thank 
Jonathan  Lamstein  for  the  speech  and 
introduction  he  made  for  that  day  and 
Gina  Cerruto  for  her  concluding  remarks 
thanking  me  for  the  presentation.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremonies  remarks  were  offered 
by  Jeff  Oxman  on  the  meaning  of  Flag 
Day.  I  wish  to  spread  them  on  the  Rec- 
ord for  my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

Congressman  Wydler,  Deputy  Mayor 
Brown,  Dr.  Byers,  Dr.  Cerestl.  Dr.  Long, 
guests,  teachers  and  students:  Today  we  are 
very  lortunate  to  have  as  our  honored  guest 
Congressman  Wydler.  Representative  of  the 
6th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
State.  Congressman  Wydler  was  born  In 
Brooklyn,  attended  Long  Beach  Public 
Schools,  and  went  to  Brown  University, 
where,  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  he 
transferred  to  Harvard  Law  School. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  Is  1962 
and  has  been  re-elected  six  times  as  Nassau 
County  Congressman.  He  has  held  many  Im- 
portant positions  In  our  national  govern- 
ment. Presently  he  Is  cha.-man  of  the  Nassau 
County   Republican    Committee. 

Congressman  Wydler  has  received  honors 
from  many  professional  and  religious 
groups:  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics, 
Italian  Executives  of  America.  Distinguished 
Service.  Award,  Jewish  National  Fund,  Out- 
standing Public  Service  Award.  Believe  me 
there  are  many,  many  more! 

We  asked  Congressman  Wydler  to  be  with 
us  today  to  present  us  a  flag  that  flew  over 
the  Capitol. 

We  thank  him  for  taking  time  from  his 
very  busy  schedule  to  be  with  us  today. 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Wydler. 

Jonathan  Lamstein,  403  Hempstead  Ave 
RockvlUe  Centre,  N.T.  11570,  Hewitt  School, 
Hempstead  and  Demott  Avenue. 

The  Student  Council  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  for  being  here  for  the  presentation 
of  our  new  school  flag. 

A  special  thanks  goes  to  the  fourth  grade 
chorus.  Deputy  Mayor  Brown,  Dr.  Byers,  Dr. 
Seresty  and  Dr.  Long. 

A  very,  very  special  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion goes  to  our  representative  from  the 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  State. 
Congressman  Wydler,  for  presenting  to  our 
school,  the  flag  that  has  flown  over  the  Capi- 
tol la  Washington,  D.C. 
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We  are  most  grateful. 

Olna  Cerruto,  Hewitt  School,  Grade  6,  age 
11,  33  Nottingham  Rd.,  RockvUle  Centre, 
N.Y.  11570. 

Today  Congressman  John  Wydler  of  the 
6th  Congressional  District  Is  here  with  us 
to  donate  a  United  States  flag  to  our  school 
which  we  will  proudly  preserve  for  many 
years.  The  student  council  and  all  of  Hewitt 
School  thank  you  very  much  for  your  dona- 
tion. Mr.  Congressman. 

Since  this  weekend  was  Flag  Day,  I  will  give 
a  history  of  the  American  flag. 

Around  350  years  ago,  almost  all  the  peo- 
ple living  in  America  were  Indians.  People 
began  to  come  from  other  countries,  mostly 
from  England.  They  brought  with  them  the 
English  flag,  which  was  blue  with  big  red 
and  white  stripes  crossing  in  the  middle. 

Other  people  from  different  countries  be- 
gan coming  to  America,  and  aU  different  kinds 
Of  flags  originated.  But  soon  the  English 
brought  people  under  their  rule  with  fighting. 

At  that  time  America  was  composed  of  the 
13  colonies.  Years  passed,  and  the  members 
of  the  colonies  began  to  think  they  were 
being  treated  unfairly  by  the  English.  War 
broke  out  between  America  and  England. 
This  was  the  American  Revolution. 

The  American  flag  was,  at  that  time,  com- 
posed of  a  small  replica  of  the  English  flag 
in  the  top  left-hand  corner  (where  the  stars 
are  now),  and  13  red  and  white  stripes,  each 
standing  for  a  colony. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  were  in 
dire  need  of  a  good  general.  They  found  one. 
His  name.  George  Washington. 

There  is  a  legend  about  the  origin  of  the 
present  U.S.  flag.  It  goes: 

Betsy  Ross  was  sewing  in  her  upholstery 
shop  in  June  of  1776,  waiting  for  a  customer. 
Soon  she  was  surprised  to  see  General  George 
Washington  walk  In  with  Robert  Morris  of 
Philadelphia  and  George  Ross,  her  late  hus- 
band's uncle. 

General  Washington  told  Betsy  that  they 
were  a  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to 
ask  her  if  she  could  make  a  new  flag  to  har- 
monize the  13  stripes  on  it  already. 

"This  is  what  I  had  in  mind,"  he  said.  He 
took  out  a  sketch  he  had  made  of  a  square 
flag  with  13  stars  and  13  stripes,  the  13  stars 
replacing  the  English  part  of  the  flag. 

Mrs.  Ross  suggested  the  flag  shouldn't 
be  square,  but  longer  in  width,  and  that  the 
stars  should  be  in  a  circle.  She  also  didn't 
like  the  6-pointed  stars  in  the  sketch  and 
suggested  5  points. 

General  Washington  took  all  three  of  her 
suggestions,  and  soon  a  sample  flag  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

Historians  believe  that  this  Is  a  myth  be- 
cause the  lournal  of  Congress  doesn't  say 
anything  about  Washington's  trip  to  the 
home  of  Betsy  Ross. 

Since  then  one  star  has  been  added  for 
each  state  added  to  the  United  States.  The 
13  stripes  have  remained  on  the  flag  to  sym- 
bolize the  original  13  colonies.  The  48-star 
flag  with  six  rows  of  eight  stars  each  has  been 
the  one  flag  that  has  stayed  the  longest,  from 
1912  to  1959. 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  Introduce  Con- 
^essman  John  W.  Wydler. 

Jeffrey  Oxman, 
Rockville  Centre.  N.Y. 


"SNOWSHOE"  THOMPSON 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  touay 
Introducing  a  House  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  Federal  fimds  as  a  contrlbu- 
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tlon  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  costs 
of  constructing  an  appropriate  memorial 
statue  of  John  A.  "Snowshoe"  Thomp- 
son,  an  early  carrier  of  the  U.S.  mail  and 
a  pioneer  of  sklsport  in  this  country. 

"Snowshoe"  Thompson,  primarily  on 
his  own  Initiative,  carried  the  U.S 
mail  for  some  20  years  during  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  over 
a  90-mile  route  between  Placerville 
Calif.,  and  Genoa,  Nev.,  through  the 
snow-clad  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  He 
negotiated  this  dangerous  route  by 
traveling  on  homemade  skis — which  he 
called  snowshoes — over  treacherous 
mountains  and  through  rugged  drifts  of 
snow  during  the  winter  months  of  the 
year. 

By  this  act  of  bravery,  "Snowshoe" 
alone  maintained  communication  with 
the  outside  world  for  the  otherwise  to- 
tally isolated  residents  of  the  Carson 
Valley  and  maintained  vital  mail  service 
betv/een  East  and  West  through  the  deep 
winter  snow  blanket  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

"Snowshoe"  was  never  duly  compen- 
sated for  this  service  in  delivering  the 
U.S.  mail  under  these  near  unbearable 
conditions,  and  in  February  of  1869,  the 
State  Legislature  of  Nevada  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Congress  a  resolution 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  "to 
compensate  J.  A.  Thompson  for  carrying 
the  U.S.  mail  from  Placerville,  Calif.,  to 
Carson  Valley."  Although  this  resolution 
was  considered  and  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post- 
Roads  in  1872  (Cf.  Report  No.  73,  42d 
Congress,  2d  Session),  Congress  had  not 
yet  acted  upon  it  when  "Snowshoe"  died 
onMay  15, 1876. 

Recently  a  joint  effort  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Ski  Associ- 
ation, the  Far  West  Ski  Association,  the 
Snowshoe  Thompson  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  Norway,  and  the  National  OflBce 
of  the  Sons  of  Norway  to  memorialize 
"Snowshoe"  Thompson  by  construction 
of  a  10-foot  statue  of  him  made  of 
welded,  polished,  alloy  steel  to  be  placed 
on  a  10-foot  pedestal  near  the  Western 
American  Sklsport  Museum  at  Boreal 
Ridge  in  California.  The  statue  will  de- 
pict "Snowshoe"  on  skis  with  his  mail- 
bag  and  customai-v  single  ski  pole,  hat, 
and  high  boots.  The  memorial  has  al- 
ready been  commissioned  to  be  created 
by  Artist-Sculptor  Angus  Kent  Lamar 
of  Chickasha,  Okla.  The  project  has  been 
officially  endorsed  by  the  Nevada  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
and  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  of  California. 

The  memorial  is  slated  to  be  dedicated 
on  May  15,  1976,  that  date  marking  the 
100  th  anniversary  of  "Snowshoe" 
Thompson's  death. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  a  contribu- 
tion of  $6,000 — the  amount  the  Nevada 
Legislature  petitioned  the  Congress  for 
as  compensation  to  Thompson — from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  go  toward  the  creation 
of  this  memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection Is  an  article  dealing  with  "Snow- 
shoe"  Thompson  written  by  Evelyn  Dan- 
berg  Teal  for  the  1960  Winter  Olympics 
and  a  story  which  appeared  in  Hutch- 
Ings'  California  magazine  in  February 
1857,  both  of  which  foUow: 
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Snowshoe    Thompson — He    Got   the    Mah, 

Through — On  Skis  Over  the  Sierras! 

(By  Evelyn  Dangberg  Teal) 

As  skiers  arrive  from  tiround  the  world  for 
the  I960  Winter  Olympics  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mount.iins,  few  of  them  will  be 
aware  of  an  obscure  grave  at  the  base  of  the 
eastern  slopes  not  far  distant.  Inscribed  on 
the  headstone  of  this  grave  in  Genoa,  Nevada 
are  the  word.s :  "John  A.  Thompson  .  .  .  Gone 
but  not  forgotten." 

It  was  January  1856  that  Mr.  Thompson, 
later  known  as  "Snowshoe"  Thompson,  began 
his  first  trip  on  homemade  skis  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  carrying  the  mail 
on  his  back.  Twice  monthly  for  the  duration 
of  20  years  he  faithfully  and  punctually  per- 
formed this  task. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  bom  In  Norway, 
April  30,  1827.  HlB  father  made  him  his  first 
pair  of  skis  (which  he  called  snowshoes) 
and  taught  him  the  means  of  survival  In 
snow  country.  As  a  young  man  he  emigrated 
to  California  where  he  first  tried  gold  min- 
ing, then  took  up  farming. 

One  day  he  read  of  people  living  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  who  were  completely 
isolated  from  the  outside  world  during  the 
winter's  snow.  Again  and  again,  the  paper 
stated,  petitions  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  keep  the  mails  com- 
ing through.  So  far  this  had  not  been  pos- 
sible. After  considering  the  situation, 
Thompson  decided  that  here  was  something 
he  could  do  for  the  adopted  country  he  so 
revered — he  would  carry  the  mail  on  snow- 
shoes.  Very  reluctantly  the  Placerville  post- 
master finally  ga\c  his  consent  to  what 
seemed  such  a  foolliardy  proposal. 

Snowshoe  had  to  make  his  way  over  an 
uncharted  route  completely  buried  under  30 
or  more  feet  of  snow  without  the  aid  of 
compass  or  map,  keeping  in  the  right  dlrec- 
.  tlon  only  by  holding  to  the  high  ridges.  The 
greatest  peril  he  had  to  face  were  the 
savage,  blinding  blizzards.  Beef  Jerky  and  a 
biscuits  sufficed  him  for  food;  handfuls  of 
snow,  scooped  up  as  he  ran,  quenched  his 
thirst.  Since  exercise  kept  him  warm,  he 
carried  neither  blanket  nor  coat.  When  he 
felt  he  needed  sleep,  he  built  a  fire  for 
warmth  and  for  protection  from  animals. 
His  timetable  called  for  three  days  going  and 
two  returning;  the  distance,  90  miles;  the 
posts,  from  Placerville  (old  Hangtown),  CaU- 
fornia  to  Genoa,  Nevada,  then  a  part  of  the 
Utah  Territory. 

Snowshoe's  winter  mail  route  became 
famed  throushout  the  West.  He  was  respected 
for  his  courage  and  venerated  for  saving 
many  people  from  cold  death  In  the 
mountains. 

Today  Snowshoe  is  remembered  in  many 
ways:  The  annual  Sierra  Snowshoe  Thompson 
Memorial  Ski  Race,  the  valleys  carrying 
names  he  gave  them— Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
and  Diamond.  And  in  the  Congressional  files 
in  Washington  can  be  found  the  records  of 
a  bin  passed  by  the  House  authorizing  the 
payment  of  $6,000  for  Mr.  Thompson's  serv- 
ices over  20  years.  Before  action  could  be 
taken  on  the  bUl  in  t^e  Senate,  Snowshoe 
Thompson  died  at  the  age  of  49  on  May  15, 
1876. 

(Prom  the  Hutchings'  California  Magazine, 
February  1857] 
Crossing  the  Sierras 
The  recent  rapid  settlement  of  that  great 
belt  of  fertile  valleys  lying  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  California, 
has  made  necessary  the  extension  of  mall 
facilities  to  that  inland  world  in  advance  of 
any  provision  for  that  purpose  by  the  agents 
of  the  general  government.  Previous  to  the 
winter  of  1854-5  the  inhabitants  of  these 
valleys  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year, 
were  closed  in  by  almost  Inaccessible  snow- 
ciad  mountains  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east 
by  a  vast  extent  of  desert  country  stretching 
toward  Salt  Lake,  that  during  the  winter 
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months   seems   peculiarly    the   great   battle 
ground  of  the  winds  and  the  storm. 

The  great  depth  of  the  snows  upon  the 
Sierras,  renders  their  passage  by  pack  ani- 
mals not  only  difficult  but  dangerous,  and 
often  for  months  together  wholly  Impracti- 
cable. To  remedy  this  great  Inconvenience 
and  secure  to  the  people  of  the  valleys  a 
regular  correspondence  with  California  west 
of  the  mountains,  a  proposition  was  made 
by  Mr.  John  A.  Thompson,  a  Norwegian  by 
birth,  to  convey  the  mails  semimonthly 
without  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  snow. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  and  we  here 
present  him  mounted  upon  the  true  Nor- 
wegian snow  skates,  of  which,  a  knowledge 
of  their  construction  and  use  he  had  re- 
tained from  the  memory  of  boyhood,  having 
left  his  native  land  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Entirely  unlike  the  snow  shoes  of  the 
North  American  Indian  or  the  people  of  the 
Canadas,  well  adapted  as  they  are  to  a  loose 
light  snow  and  a  level  country,  the  snow 
skates  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rugged 
features  of  our  mountains  and  the  damp 
compact  snows  that  annually  accumulate 
upon  them. 

The  skate  consists  of  a  single  piece  of 
strong,  stiff  wood,  from  six  to  seven  and  a 
half  feet  In  length,  that  turning  up  in  front 
six  or  eight  Inches  terminates  In  a  point,  six 
Inches  in  width  on  the  bottom  at  the  bend 
and  gradually  tapering  backward  to  four 
inches  In  width.  It  is  flat  on  the  bottom,  the 
top  oval  or  rounded  except  about  a  foot  in 
length  where  the  foot  rests,  a  little  back  of 
the  center:  here  it  is  an  inch  and  a  half  In 
thickness,  from  thence  tapering  to  a  half  an 
inch  or  less  at  either  end. 

The  only  fastening  is  a  single  strap  over 
the  toe  of  the  boot  admitting  of  the  freest 
possible  motion  to  the  feet  and  ankles.  In 
making  progress  the  skate  is  only  raised  from 
the  snow  when  it  is  desired  to  make  a  shorter 
turn  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  On 
uphill  or  level  surfaces  the  skates  are  placed 
parallel  to  each  other  and  pushed  forward 
alternately  with  each  about  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  step,  but  the  Impetus  given  caiises 
them  to  slide  further  than  this,  while  upon 
descending  surfaces  thev  run  with  great  ease 
and  rapidity,  and  when  the  declivity  is  very 
great,  making  it  necessary  to  check  the  mo- 
tion by  throwing  the  weight  of  the  skater 
upon  a  double  handed  staff,  six  feet  in 
length,  forced  Into  the  snow  upon  one  side 
as  showed  In  the  cut.  With  these  skates  Mr. 
Thompson,  heavily  laden,  travels  over  the 
otherwise  almost  inaccessible  snow-clad 
cliffs,  and  gorges  of  the  Sierras,  a  distance 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day,  thus 
bearing  the  sealed  tidings,  doubtless  of  hope 
or  disappointment,  happiness  or  grief  to 
many. 

It  is  a  feature  of  our  inland  transit  unique 
in  Itself,  and  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Amer- 
ican Continent,  we  believe  peculiarly  Call- 
fornlan. 

As  showing  to  some  extent  the  perils  and 
dangers  incident  to  a  winter  passage  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  we  subjoin  the  following  in- 
teresting account  from  the  Sac.  Union. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  the  Expressman  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  called  upon  us 
yesterday,  upon  the  completion  of  his  second 
trip  this  winter  to  Car.son  Vallev,  and  placed 
us  in  possession  of  some  highly  interesting 
particulars  connected  therewith.  This  trip 
Is  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  fact  that 
It  was  made  on  his  Norwegian  snow  shoes, 
seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  over  snow  which, 
at  some  points,  he  was  unable  to  fathom. 

About  three  miles  above  Placerville.  he 
came  to  the  snow,  having  left  that  place  on 
the  20th  of  December.  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  men  who  had  awaited  his  eoing.  and 
at  this  point  they  all  put  on  their  fnow 
shoes.  The  weather  was  clear,  but  cold,  and 
the  party  made  Lake  Valley  without  any 
Incident  worthy  of  note. 
On  the  night  of  the  23d  December,  they 
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reached  a  deserted  cabin  In  that  valley,  and 
struck  a  flre.  Mr.  ihompson  being  anxious 
to  press  on,  told  his  companions  that  he 
would  go  ahead  and  stay  over  night  at  an- 
other cabin  about  a  mile  ahead,  and  that 
they  could  overtake  him  In  the  morning.  Al- 
though anxious  to  stop,  rather  than  separate 
from  him,  they  determined  to  go  on  that 
night,  and  once  more  they  all  started  off. 
About  midnight  they  reached  the  cabin  and 
found  everything  dark  and  the  door  closed. 
Mr.  Thompson,  not  expecting  to  find  any 
one  in,  however,  knocked  and  "halloed," 
when,  to  his  surprise,  a  voice  answered  from 
within.  On  entering,  Mr  Thompson  found  a 
man  lying  alone  upon  the  floor  in  that  dreary 
spot,  without  other  covering  than  the  clothes 
he  wore,  and  the  boots  frozen  to  his  feet. 

In  this  deplorable  condition,  he  had  been 
lying  for  twelve  days,  with  nothing  to  sustain 
life  but  raw  flour.  His  feet  were  completely 
frozen,  and  will  both  have  to  be  amputated 
below  the  knee.  His  sufferings  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Thompson,  have 
been  indescribable,  and  yet  he  bore  them 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr  and  scarcely 
permitted  a  murmur  to  escape  him.  Although 
death  would  soon  have  terminated  his  agony, 
he  still  had  a  lingering  hope  that  Providence 
might  direct  Mr.  Thompson  by  his  cabin, 
and  thus  save  him.  Had  not  Mr.  T.  gone  on 
that  night,  he  would  probably  have  passed 
the  cabin  in  the  morning  without  stopping. 

The  sufferer  proved  to  be  James  Slsson,  the 
partner  of  Mr.  Hawley,  about  six  miles  above 
Placerville.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  pack- 
ing business,  and  left  for  Carson  Valley  on 
snow  shoes  seme  two  weeks  previous.  The 
storm  overtook  him  on  his  way,  and  his  feet 
becoming  frozen,  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  reached  his  cabin  or  trading  post.  On  ar- 
riving there  he  found  his  matches  so  wet 
that  he  could  not  strike  a  light,  and  thus  he 
remained  for  four  days,  when  he  discovered 
a  box  of  matches  in  his  cabin  which  fur- 
nished him  a  flre.  He  then  attempted  to  cut 
his  boots  off  his  feet,  but  could  not  succeed: 
and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  await 
either  succor  or  death. 

On  the  24th,  Mr.  Thompson  started  for 
Carson  Valley,  and  on  Christmas  day  got  five 
men  to  agree  to  accompany  him  back  to  Lake 
Valley.  He  rigged  them  out  with  snow  shoes, 
made  after  the  pattern  of  his  own,  and  tak- 
ing with  them  a  sled  upon  which  to  haul  the 
sufferer  they  started  back  on  the  26th.  They 
reached  the  trading  post  that  night,  and  laid 
over  during  the  27th,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  weather — another  snow  being  falling. 
On  the  28th,  they  packed  Mr.  Slsson  on  the 
sled,  and  thus,  with  great  labor,  succeeded 
in  conveying  him  safely  to  Carson  Valley, 
where  the  sufferer  is  now  lying  in  the  care 
of  Dr.  Dagget.  Mr.  Thompson,  on  his  return 
win  take  with  him  some  chloroform  which 
will  be  administ<?red  to  the  patient  and  his 
feet  amputated,  as  it  was  not  deemed  ad- 
visable to  attempt  the  operation  without  this 
agency. 

In  Carson  Valley,  Mr.  Thompson  fell  in 
with  Col.  Wm.  Rogers,  who  had  gone  over 
from  Hope  Valley,  and  from  him  he  learned 
that  one  of  his  copper  miners,  named  BenJ. 
Fenwick.  formerly  from  Virginia,  had  been 
frozen  to  death  on  the  15th  of  December. 
The  deceased  had  gone  to  Carson  Valley  and 
was  returning  home,  when  the  cold  over- 
powered him,  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards  from  Col.  Rogers'  house.  He  seated 
himself  upon  the  snow,  with  his  body  in  an 
upright  position,  and  thus  perished.  Five 
days  after,  a  dog  which  had  accompanied 
him  approached  the  house,  emaciated  and 
starved.  The  occupants  of  the  house,  follow- 
ing the  track  of  the  dog,  which  faithful  ani- 
mal also  followed  them  back,  found  the  body 
of  Fenwick  as  described.  From  the  indica- 
tions, it  was  manifest  the  dog  had  not  left 
the  body  of  his  master  during  that  time,  but 
had  crouched  upon  his  lap,  until  driven  away 
by  starvation  or  a  higher  Instinct.  That  the 
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devoted  animal  should  have  escaped  freezing 
Is  somewhat  remarkable. 

Mr.  Thompson  left  Carson  Valley  on  Mon- 
day, January  5th,  and  arrived  in  this  city 
yesterday  morning,  the  9th.  At  Big  Canon 
the  snow  was  four  feet  deep:  at  Hope  Valley, 
five  feet;  at  Luthers*  Pass,  six  feet;  at  Lake 
Valley,  five  feet;  and  in  the  pass  on  John- 
son's Summit,  he  sounded  a  depth  of  ten 
feet  without  reaching  bottom.  He  estimates 
the  depth  of  snow  for  eight  miles  this  side 
of  Slippery  Ford  at  twelve  feet. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS  NOT 
BEING  MET 


HON.  SHIRLEY  N.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1975 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  a  predominately  rural 
district,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  serious 
problems  rural  citizens  are  having  with 
respect  to  obtaining  health  care.  Prom 
conversations  I  have  had  with  people 
from  urban  areas,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
people  are  unaware  of  the  crisis  we  have 
In  obtaining  enough  doctors  to  work  in 
rural  areas. 

As  we  consider  the  Health  Manpower 
Act,  H.R.  5546,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  House's  attention,  a  good,  brief 
article  on  rural  health  care  problems 
which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Catholic  Rural  Life  magazine.  The 
article  follows: 

Family  Practice  Medicine  Is  a  Critical 

RtrnAL  Need 

(By  Stephen  Boss!) 

One  of  the  key  factors  detracting  from  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America  is  the  low 
standard  of  health  care.  By  nearly  every  cri- 
terion, health  services  in  rural  areas  fall  be- 
low the  national  average.  There  are  fewer 
doctors,  nurses,  and  dentists  In  proportion  to 
popxilatlon,  lower  quality  of  medical  facili- 
ties, and  less  funding  available  with  which 
to  address  these  needs. 

A  few  statistics  teU  the  story.  In  1973, 
there  were  138  counties  in  the  United  States 
which  had  no  active  physician.  According 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  rurtJ 
people  In  more  sparsely  populated  areas 
"have  only  about  one-half  the  access  to  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  dentists,  hospital  beds,  and 
other  health  resources  when  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation." 

As  a  result,  rural  people  have  a  lower  rate 
of  contact  with  physicians  and  dentists, 
averaging  3  visits  per  person  per  year  for  men 
in  farm  areas  and  3.7  visits  for  rural  women. 
This  compares  with  4.2  and  5.4  visits  respec- 
tively for  their  urban  counterparts.  The  dis- 
crepancy for  visits  to  specialists  is  even 
greater. 

The  problem,  however.  Is  much  more  seri- 
ous than  this  data  tends  to  indicate.  The 
higher  percentages  of  poor  and  elderly  peo- 
ple in  rural  areas  tends  to  further  Increase 
the  need  for  medical  attention. 

The  many  medical  problems  that  accom- 
pany inadequate  diets,  substandard  housing, 
poor  education  In  hygiene,  and  old  age  put 
special  demands  on  rural  health  care  delivery 
systems.  Moreover,  rural  occupations  tend 
to  be  particularly  hazardous  with  mining  and 
agriculture  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  terms 
of  on-the-job  deaths  and  accidents.  Such 
statistics  explain  why  the  life  expectancy  of 
migrant  farmworkers,  one  particularly  de- 
pendent group  of  rural  people,  is  20  years 
less  than  national  average. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  occupational  and  economic  causes  of 
health  problems  among  rural  people  are  in- 
tensified by  conditions  In  the  rural  commu- 
nity. Nearly  60  percent  of  the  substandard 
housing  in  the  United  States,  that  is  housing 
lacking  plumbing  or  severely  overcrowded. 
Is  found  in  rural  areas.  As  of  1970,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  estimated  that  over 
30,000  rural  communities  were  in  need  of 
new  or  Improved  water  systems. 

Approaches  to  meeting  rural  health  needs 
vary  widely  and  generally  Involve  two  com- 
ponents, local  organization  and  Federal  or 
state  funding.  The  role  of  local  organizing  Is 
to  make  sure  that  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  meet  local  health  needs 
while  providing  acceptable  working  condi- 
tions for  medical  practitioners. 

Doctors,  for  example,  tend  to  prefer  a  group 
practice  rather  than  tolerate  the  long  hours 
and  lack  of  opportunity  for  consultation 
which  accompany  the  solo  physician.  Group 
practices,  however,  require  larger  service 
areas  and  therefore  better  coordinated  out- 
reach and  transportation  facilities. 

State  and  Federal  funds  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  many  communities  to  construct 
modern  clinics  and  obtain  the  services  of 
medical  students,  nurse  practitioners  and 
former  medical  corpsmen.  A  number  of  mod- 
els show  some  promise  as  techniques  to  en- 
courage doctors  to  locate  in  rural  areas. 

The  lack  of  medical  personnel,  however, 
will  only  be  solved  when  incentives  for  lo- 
cating In  underserved  areas  are  made  a  part 
of  the  training  of  all  doctors  and  when  a 
larger  percentage  of  medical  school  gradu- 
ates specialize  In  the  family  practice  medi- 
cine most  needed  in  rural  communities. 

It  Is  a  bleak  picture  and  one  that  Is  only 
vaguely  addressed  by  government  or  private 
programs.  Federal  legislation  to  establish 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  has  only 
20  percent  of  its  funding  earmarked  for  non- 
metropolltan  areas.  A  similar  non-metro- 
politan requirement  applies  to  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning,  Emergency  Medical 
Services,  and  other  Federal  health  care  pro- 
grams. Studies  Indicate  that  even  this  dis- 
proportionately low  standard  is  not  being 
met. 

Efforts  to  get  physicians  to  locate  in  rural 
areas  have  not  been  very  successful.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  which  places 
medical  school  graduates  in  underserved 
areas  for  two  years,  found  only  40  out  of  the 
140  "volunteers"  whose  tours  ended  in  1974 
wanted  to  stay  In  their  service  communities. 
As  of  the  end  of  1973,  the  AMA  Physicians' 
Placement  Service  had  1,570  pending  "op- 
portunities for  practice"  of  which  72  per- 
cent were  In  communities  or  areas  of  under 
100,000  population. 
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EAST  HARLEM  BLOCK  SCHOOLS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  public  schools  appear  imable 
to  provide  quality  education  to  all  our 
children,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  com- 
munity involvement  and  commitment  to 
establishing  alternative  educational  sys- 
tems. The  East  Harlem  Block  Schools, 
now  in  their  10  years,  represent  just  such 
an  accomplishment. 

Originally  established  as  a  day  care 
center  to  provide  child  care  services  to 
the  families  of  East  Harlem,  the  block 
schools  have  expanded  and  now  reach 
the  eighth  grade.  A  creation  of  con- 


cerned parents,  the  East  Harlem  Block 
Schools  provide  quality,  individualized 
education  to  the  children  while  also 
assisting  parents  in  continuing  their 
studies. 

I  believe  the  success  of  the  East  Har- 
lem Block  Schools  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  commimities.  At  this  time,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
account  of  the  East  Harlem  Block 
Schools  from  the  New  York  Times: 
A  SCHOOL  Parents  Created  in  East  Harlem 
Still  Thrives 

(By  Richard  Flaste) 

A  group  of  Spanish -speaking  parents  began 
in  East  Harlem  Block  Schools  as  a  day  care 
center  in  1965.  As  their  children  reached 
school  age,  the  parents  were  fearful  of  send- 
ing them  Into  public  school,  so  with  public 
and  private  funds,  they  started  a  first  grade— 
the  parents  making  up  about  two-thirds  of 
the  staff,  serving  as  techers,  custodians  and 
supervisors,  and  hiring  professionals  to  Join 
them. 

Then  they  asked,  where  are  the  first-grad- 
ers going  to  go?  So  the  next  year  they  started 
a  second  grade.  And  every  succeeding  year 
they  made  plans  for  another  grade.  Until  now. 

"We  don't  want  to  take  on  any  more  strug- 
gles than  we  can  handle."  says  Judith  Ma- 
caulay.  a  parent  and  executive  director  of 
the  school.  This  year,  when  the  15  eighth- 
graders  (there  are  now  187  children  in  the 
school)  graduate  from  Junior  high.  It  will 
be  more  like  a  cord-cutting  ceremony  than 
anything  else.  Those  15 — some  of  whom  have 
almost  no  experience  with  other  schools — will 
be  leaving  the  school  their  parents  run  for 
places  their  parents  know  little  about. 
ON  scholarship 

The  children  have  been  accepted,  on  full 
or  partial  scholarship,  at  such  private  schools 
as  Rlverdale,  Calhoun  and  New  Lincoln. 
Some  of  them  will  be  going  to  specialized 
public  high  schools — Stuyvesant,  Music  and 
Art,  Fashion  Industries. 

There's  a  real  sense  of  relief  around  the 
block  school  these  days.  Kenneth  Dawson, 
the  educational  director  of  the  day  school 
(grades  1  through  8) ,  was  talking  this  winter 
about  "what  an  anxious  time  this  is  for  us." 
But  now  he  is  aglow  with  optimism. 

"This  range  of  schools  is  unheard  of  for 
East  Harlem  children,"  he  said.  "We've  man- 
aged to  keep  them  away  from  the  huge 
schools  that  are  Impersonal  and  dangerous." 

Mrs.  Macaulay,  whose  son,  Kevin,  is  one 
of  the  graduates  and  headed  for  Stuyvesant 
talks  about  the  admissions  to  prestigious 
schools  as  "the  kind  of  tangible  evidence 
of  what  we've  been  doing  that  some  people 
have  been  looking  for." 

Lydla  Rios,  whose  daughter,  Karen,  Is  going 
to  Music  and  Art,  has  already  started  miss- 
ing her. 

Mrs  Rios  has  been  a  recruiter  for  the 
school,  an  assistant  teacher  and  Is  now  a 
parent  coordinator,  which  means  that  she 
acts  as  liaison  between  teachers  and  parent*. 
She  was  recalling  the  other  day  how  close 
she's  felt  to  her  daughter  at  school. 

"I'm  over  at  the  school  almost  every  day 
giving  feedback  to  the  teachers,"  she  said. 
"I  always  get  a  chance  to  say  hello  to  Karen, 
and  I  eat  lunch  with  her.  It's  going  to  be 
hard  not  seeing  her  around  the  block  school 
anymore  " 

Anna  Rivera,  an  assistant  teacher  in 
seventh  grade,  also  talked  about  the  close- 
ness. Her  daughter,  Irene,  got  confused  on 
a  test  recently,  and  she  met  her  mother  m 
the  hall  and  "was  able  to  tell  me  right  then 
and  there  that  she  was  upset.  So  I  told  her 
you  have  to  make  mistakes  sometimes.  She 
cried  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  got  over 
It. 

"My  daughter  Is  very  strong,"  Mrs.  Rivera 
said.  And  Just  as  she's  proud  of  her  daughter, 
her  daughter  is  proud  of  her,  because  of  the 
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way  Mrs.  Rivera  has  gone  back  to  taking 
classes  as  well  as  teaching  them. 

There  are  no  academic  requirements  for 
parents  to  begin  as  assistant  teachers  at  a 
base  salary  of  $6,500,  with  increases  based  on 
years  of  experience  and  level  of  schooling. 
But  the  parents  do  go  on  to  get  high  school 
equivalency  diplomas  through  the  block 
school,  and  then  many  of  them,  including 
Mrs.  Rivera,  take  college  courses  and  work- 
shops with  an  eye  on  certification. 

Bank  Street  College  Is  working  with  the 
school,  so  while  children  are  studying  In  one 
of  the  school's  storefront  classrooms  on  Mad- 
ison Avenue  or  In  an  old  movie  studio  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  109th  Street,  the  mothers 
can  sometimes  be  found  In  a  room  at  the 
school's  headquarters  on  East  111th  Street, 
sitting  around  a  table,  taking  a  course  in  ed- 
ucation. Forty  parents  (no  fathers  are  in 
the  program)  are  now  taking  the  courses. 
None  has  yet  received  certification.  The  adult 
program  is  free,  although  there  is  tuition  for 
the  children  In  the  school,  $10  a  month. 

Beyond  the  tangible  rewards  of  their  own 
education,  the  school  has  given  the  parents 
the  chance  to  be  effective. 

Millagros  Lopez  remembers  how  when  her 
older  boy,  now  23,  was  In  third  grade  she 
tried  to  find  out  why  he  was  not  being  taught 
math,  only  reading.  She  says  It  took  her  two 
months  to  gain  access  to  the  teacher  on 
"open  school  day."  Mrs.  Lopez  found  out  that 
the  teacher  simply  felt  uncomfortable  with 
math. 

has  been  INVOLVED 

At  the  block  school,  where  her  son,  Kevin, 
is  now  in  seventh  grade,  she  has  no  fear  of 
limited  access — she's  been  Intimately  in- 
volved with  the  workings  of  the  school,  as 
an  assistant  teacher  and  now  as  health  coor- 
dinator. 

"The  school,"  Anna  Rivera  says,  "has 
taught  me  how  to  get  Involved.  I  can  say 
what  I  feel  and  see  the  changes  happen." 

Despite  all  the  glowing  things  people  say 
about  the  school,  there  have  been  some 
unhappy  times.  Some  parents  took  their 
children  out  for  a  time  (only  to  return  them 
later)  in  the  early  years  when  organization 
might  hive  been  a  bit  shaky.  And  the  scar- 
city of  funds,  which  has  held  up  paychecks 
on  occasion,  has  also  limited  the  facilities. 

Duane  Ross,  an  eighth-grader  who  wants 
to  be  a  scientist,  loves  the  school  but  wishes 
it  had  better  science  courses  and  equipment. 
He  also  wanted  to  take  French,  but  the  school 
doesn't  teach  It. 

This  year's  budget  for  the  day  school  was 
Just  under  $400,000,  paying  for  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, family  services  and  the  college 
program.  One-fifth  of  the  money  came  from 
the  Federal  Government,  the  rest  was  from 
funds  and  corporations. 

An  area  that  seems  to  have  remained  free 
of  strife,  despite  what  one  might  expect.  Is 
the  relationship  among  paraprofessionals, 
professionals  and  parents  who  are  not  on  the 
staff.  Mr  Dawson,  one  of  the  professionals, 
attributes  that  to  the  absence  of  "false  re- 
spect." 

He  says  that  "parents  are  hiring  profes- 
sionals because  they  value  their  skills."  and 
since  they  are  free  to  fire  them  they  feel  In 
control  and  more  comfortable  In  taking  ad- 
vice. 

The  students  think  highly  of  the  profes- 
sional teachers,  too — they've  had  dinner  with 
them,  slept  over  at  theh-  houses.  And  the  Idea 
of  leaving  such  a  friendly  atmosphere  had 
caused  a  bit  of  apprehension. 

Irene  Rivera  thought  the  world  away  from 
East  Harlem  would  be  hostile.  She  went  to 
orientation  at  Calhoun,  afraid  they  might 
say,  "that  they're  white,  and  Calhoun  Is  a 
high  class  place  and  I'm  different." 

But  she  was  "very  surprised"  at  how  orien- 
tation turned  out.  "They  were  very  nice," 
sbe  said,  "and  they  didn't  really  stare  at 
you." 
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The  students  seem  less  sad  about  the  leave- 
taking  than  do  the  parents.  Karen  Rios,  for 
one,  is  sure  her  mother  will  continue  her 
schooling — attending  meetings  at  Music  and 
Art,  dropping  in  when  she  can. 

"I  know  she'll  be  there,"  Karen  said,  "she 
always  has  been." 
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EXEMPLAR  OF  EXCELLENCE 


LET'S  BREAK  UP  BIG  OIL 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  recess,  I  found  many  of  my  con- 
stituents bitter  and  angry  about  the 
machinations  of  the  big  oil  companies, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  view  these  economic 
giants  as  enemies  of  the  public  which, 
by  manipulating  production  and  prices, 
pick  the  pockets  of  consumers  to  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  tune,  and  abo  disrupt  our 
entire  economy. 

The  Federal  Government  has  appar- 
ently failed  to  curb  the  excesses  of  these 
corporate  giants.  There  has  been  no 
effective  action  to  limit  the  unrestrained 
power  of  the  major  oil  companies  since 
1911,  when  the  old  Standard  Oil  Trust 
was  dissolved.  Since  then,  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  has  come  under  the  domination 
of  a  group  of  monster-sized  companies 
each  of  which  is  greater  in  many  respects 
than  the  original  Standard  Oil  Trust. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
Federal  Power  Commission  have  repeat- 
edly reported  such  misconduct  as  the 
major  oil  companies  violating  this  anti- 
trust laws  and,  in  effect,  going  on  strike 
against  the  public  by  refusing  to  tap 
huge  natural  gas  reserves  until  prices 
are  deregulated — despite  the  threat  that 
natural  gas  shortages  will  cause  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  discomfort. 

In  many  respects,  the  corporate  czars 
of  the  petroleum  industry  seem  to  be 
more  powerful  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  seem  to  fiout  the  anti- 
trust laws  with  impunity. 

The  existing  government  agencies — 
including  the  Department  of  Justice — 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  cope 
with  these  gargantuan  trespassers. 

I  have  written  several  letters  to  Attor- 
ney General  Edward  Levi,  urging  him  to 
expedite  the  antitrust  prosecutions  of 
the  major  oil  companies.  His  response  has 
been  a  brushoff. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  which  would  ask  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Special  Prosecutor 
and  empanel  a  special  grand  jury  to  in- 
vestigate the  petroleum  industry  and  its 
practices  which  violate  antitrust  regu- 
lations and  other  laws. 

If  you  support  this  concept,  I  invite 
you  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion when  it  is  reintroduced.  A  copy  of 
the  resolution  may  be  obtained  from  my 
office  on  request. 

To  add  your  name  and  prestige  to  the 
list  of  sponsors,  please  telephone  Alice 
Katona  of  my  staff  at  225-5731  by 
July  30. 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  28  distinguished  Americans  from 
diverse  fields  of  endeavor  were  honored 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Achieve- 
ment in  Evansville,  Ind. 

Among  the  deserving  recipients  of  the 
Golden  Plate  Award  was  an  individual 
known  personally  by  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber — C.  Carney  Smith,  CLU,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  130,000- 
member  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters. 

The  academy,  a  nonprofit  group  dedi- 
cated to  the  inspiration  of  youth  by  pro- 
viding contact  between  successiul  lead- 
ers in  all  fields  with  students  who  have 
distinguiFhed  themselves  in  school,  pre- 
sented the  Golden  Plate  Award  to  Mr. 
Smith  as  an  "exemplar  of  excellence"  in 
the  life  insurance  business  and  com- 
munity service. 

It  is  with  a  particular  sense  of  pride 
that  I  note  Carney  Smith  is  a  native  of 
the  great  State  of  Michigan.  He  received 
his  B.A.  degree  at  Western  Michigan  and 
M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  from  Alma  College. 

He  did  social  work,  taught  speech  and 
forensics  at  Flint,  Mich.,  high  school 
and  Alma  College,  and  was  a  regional 
director  for  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  during  World  War  II  before  enter- 
ing the  life  insurance  business  in  1946. 
He  joined  the  National  Assoriation  of 
Life  Underwriters  in  1963  after  a  note- 
worthy career  as  general  agent  for  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co..  in 
Washington  D.C. 

Mr.  Smith  is  past  president  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Chartered  Life  Underwriters, 
Estate  Planning  Council,  and  General 
Agents  and  Managers  Association.  He  is 
a  past  national  president  of  the  General 
Agents  and  Managers  Conference  of 
NALU  and  currently  a  trustee  of  the  Life 
Underwriter  Training  Council  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table 
Foundation. 

He  is  a  recipient  of  the  John  Newton 
Russell  Memorial  Award,  the  highest  In- 
dividual honor  accorded  by  the  life  in- 
surance business:  the  Bernard  L.  Wilner 
Award  of  the  D.C.  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters;  and  the  distinguished 
alumni  award  of  Western  Michigan 
University. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  noted  writer  and  speak- 
er on  life  and  health  insurance,  sales 
management,  and  the  free  economic 
system. 

His  community  service  includes 
tenure  as  district  governor  of  Lions  In- 
ternational, director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Chapter  of  the  Ameiican  Red 
Cross,  and  trustee  of  the  Detroit  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  People-to- 
People  International.  He  is  listed  In 
Who's  Who  in  America  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Washington,  D.C,  and  New  York 
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City  University  Clubs,  Congressional 
Country  Club,  Capitol  Hill  Club,  and 
Circumnavigatiors  Club  and  the  West- 
minister Presbyterian  Church  in  Alex- 
andria. 


TED  LAW,  AN  OUTSTANDING 
HOUSTONIAN 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  in  the 
Petroleum  Independent  magazine  an  ar- 
ticle about  an  outstanding  man  from 
Houston.  Tex.  Mr.  Ted  Law  truly  is  one 
of  the  finest  individuals  I  have  ever  met. 
I  thought  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
would  benefit  by  reading  about  him. 

Ted  Law,  an  Outstanding  Houstonian 

If  ever  a  man  was  destined  to  have  a  place 
in  the  oil  business.  It  was  Theodore  N.  (Ted) 
Law,  who,  although  he  Is  chairman  emeritus 
of  Falcon  Seaboard,  Inc..  Is  "still  drilling  a 
few  dry  holes." 

Pew  oilmen  can  trace  a  lineage  in  the 
business  as  long  as  Law's.  He  Is  a  fourth 
generation  oilman. 

Ted  Law's  oil  heritage  dates  back  to  his 
great-grandfather,  William  Barnsdall.  who 
not  only  drUled  the  second  oUwell  In  the 
United  States,  but  also  buUt  and  operated 
the  first  refinery. 

Barnsdall  drilled  his  well  near  Tltusvllle, 
Pa.,  not  long  after  Col.  Edwin  Drake  drUled 
his  famous  well.  But,  interestingly,  they 
started  producing  oil  before  Drake. 

Despite  his  family  ties  with  the  oil  busi- 
ness. Ted  Law  decided  early  In  life  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  stockbroker. 

He  entered  the  brokerage  business  In 
September.  1929.  and  admits  today  to  have 
received  "a  quick  education." 

He  was  18  at  the  time  and  had  bypassed 
going  to  college  so  that  he  could  support  his 
wife. 

Law  recalls  that  his  father.  Robert,  had 
told  him  that  If  he  was  "smart  enough"  to 
get  married,  he  had  better  go  to  work. 

His  introduction  to  the  Investment  busi- 
ness came  in  San  Francisco,  but  he  later 
shifted  to  New  Tork  City  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  various  brokerage  houses  for 
the  next  four  years.  The  1929  crash  and  the 
subsequent  Great  Depression  didn't  deter 
him  from  seeking  to  make  his  mark  as  a 
stock  broker. 

But  the  death  of  his  father  did. 

At  the  time  his  father  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Barnsdall  OU  Co.,  which  was 
acquired  In  1950  by  Sunray  Oil  Corp.,  later 
Suru^y  Mid-Continent  OU  Co.  (Note:  Barns- 
dall. Ok..  In  oU-rlch  Osage  County,  was 
named  Big  Heart  until  1921  when  its  name 
was  changed  to  honor  the  Barnsdall  family. ) 

His  father  had  been  Instrumental  in  bring- 
ing together  the  big.  complex  organization 
created  by  Theodore  N.  Barnsdall. 

"When  my  lather  died."  Law  recalls,  "no- 
body (in  the  family)  knew  anything  about 
the  oil  business. 

"My  brother  was  not  Interested  In  it  so  I 
went  to  Tulsa  and  started  learning  tlie  busi- 
ness from  the  ground  up,"  Law  added 

And  learn  it.  he  did.  At  the  time  the  com- 
pany owned  23  service  stations  and.  Law 
says,  "I  would  take  off  In  the  morning  with 
a  carload  of  tntiet  paoer  and  saap  to  clean  up 
the  stations."  WhUe  Law  had  stature  (he  was 
a  director  of  the  company  and  assistant  sec- 
retary) and  he  found  the  oU  business  more 
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Interesting  than  stocks  and  bonds.  Law 
found  that  his  Interest  In  the  buBlnesa  lay 
in  drUllng. 

He  left  the  comapny  In  1935  to  form 
Falcon  Drilling  Co.,  later  become  Falcon 
Seaboard  Drilling  Co.  when  It  was  discovered 
there  was  already  a  Falcon  Drilling  Co.  In 
Texas. 

Associated  with  him  In  founding  the  com- 
pany were  C.  W.  Alcorn  and  J.  L.  Stauss. 

The  company  started  out  with  two  rigs, 
one  m  West  Texas  and  the  other  In  the 
Victoria  area  southwest  of  Houston. 

Law,  then  25.  ran  the  Victoria  end  of  the 
business  and  Alcorn  the  West  Texas  end. 
Falcon's    first    drilling    Job    was    in    the 
I  Placedo  Field  in  Victoria  County,  Texas. 
I      Despite  its  modest  start,  it  wasn't  long 
before  Falcon  Seaboard  Drlllng  was  on  the 
road  to  becoming  one  of  the  largest  drilling 
firms  In  the  biislness. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  was  operat- 
ing over  40  land  rigs. 

I  could  see  a  future  In  the  drilling  busi- 
ness If  you  coiild  hang  on  long  enough," 
Law  says. 

Things  went  well  for  Law  and  his  partners 
through  1957  when  drilling  was  at  a  record 
pace  In  the  United  States.  The  company  was 
active  In  the  Mld-Contlnent,  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  In  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  also 
got  Into  exploration  and  development  of  Its 
own  properties  In  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  Louisiana. 

Falcon  Seaboard  Drillng's  rise  In  the  busi- 
ness had  been  steady,  if  not  spectacular.  But 
It  wasn't  too  long  before  Its  fortunes  started 
going  the  other  way. 

With  the  slowdown  in  domestic  drilling, 
the  company  began  experiencing  losses  and 
began  disposing  of  its  land  rigs  In  favor  of 
the  call  of  offshore  drilling  which  was  then. 
Law  recalls,  "In  Its  childhood." 

The  company  has  since  departed  from  the 
drilling  business,  however,  and  its  name  has 
been  shortened  to  Falcon  Seaboard,  Inc. 

"Were  primarily  in  the  coal  business' and 
In  a  big  way,"  says  Law.  It  does  have  some  oil 
Interests. 

About  three  years  ago  Law  became  chair- 
man emeritus.  "I  retired,"  he  says. 

Yet  he  remains  active  In  the  business 
world,  chiefly  through  the  Braxton  Corp.,  a 
research  and  development  company  which 
has  developed  a  device  to  remove  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  particulate  matter  from  stack  gas 
and  emissions  from  coal -fired  plants. 

The  Utility  Data  Corp.  is  another  of  his 
business  pursuits. 

"It  is  a  service  company."  he  says,  "helping 
pipeline  companies  to  meet  safety 
regulations." 

Like  many  other  oilmen  and  business  ex- 
ecutives. Law  Is  disturbed  by  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  Washington.  He  Is  also  disturbed  by 
what  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Is  doing,  observing  that  "It  Is  doing  every- 
thing it  can  to  keep  us  from  mining  coal." 
Falcon  Seaboard  has  strip  mining  opera- 
tions In  Kentucky  where.  Law  says,  "we  strip 
the  surface,  mine  the  coal,  level  the  land  off 
and  plant  grass. 

"The  land  Is  worth  something  when  we  get 
through  with  It,"  he  continues.  "It  was  worth 
nothing  before.  Yet  you  have  people  who  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  keep  coal  from 
being  mined.  Coal  Is  one  thing  we've  got 
lots  of." 

While  he  has  retired  from  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  Falcon  Seaboard,  L.iV/  manages 
to  keep  his  hand  In  the  oil  business. 

"I'm  drilling  a  few  dry  hrles,"  he  says. 
"V.'e've  picked  up  a  little  acreage  in  South 
Louisiana  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  I  take  a 
little  piece  of  this  and  a  little  piece  of  that." 
Law  says  he  participated  In  the  drilling  of 
"a  good  well  in  South  Louisiana  last  year." 

He  now  finds  that  "I  Just  can't  get  away 
from  the  oil  business." 


July  10,  1975 


HEW   SECRETARY   PRAISES 
INVENTOR    JINOTTI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  known  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Walter  Jinotti.  of  10  Scott 
Street,  New  Brunswck,  N.J.,  was  a  tal- 
ented  inventor  of  medical  devices,  in- 
cluding a  new  blood  pump  for  transfu- 
sions and  an  improved  method  of  provid- 
ing relief  to  persons  suffering  from  sinus 
conditions.  And  there  will  be  more,  in- 
cluding an  invention  to  be  announced 
soon. 

It  was  especially  gratifying  to  read 
that  a  member  of  President  Ford's  Cab- 
inet, HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  recently 
praised  and  commended  Mr.  Jinotti  for 
his  medical  inventions. 

I  am  so  proud  that  these  letters  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Jinotti,  that  I  hereby  insert 
them  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  and  others  who  read 
the  Record  will  know  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Jinotti  is  held  by  top 
health  leaders  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  letters,  the  Home 
News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  and  the 
Star  Ledger,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  published 
a  news  article  on  the  letters  spent  to  this 
remarkable  inventor  of  medical  devices 
that  help  people.  The  New  York  Times 
also  published  an  article  on  Mr.  Jinottl's 
fine  pollen  work. 

I  hereby  insert  the  article  from  the 
Home  News,  Star  Ledgar  and  Times  and 
the  letters  sent  to  Mr.  Jinotti  by  HEW 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  by  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Cooper,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Walter 
Jinotti,  not  only  because  of  his  success, 
but  because  he  will  help  millions  of 
Americans  because  of  his  talents,  com- 
passion and  leadership  in  medical 
science. 

The  Secretabt  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  16. 1975. 
Mr.  Walter  Jinotti. 

Technologist.  Middlesex  General  Hospital. 
New  Brunswick.  NJ. 
Dear  Mr.  Jinotti:  Dr.  Coopsr,  Assistant 
Secretery  for  Health,  has  advised  me  that  you 
have  Invented  a  new  type  of  blood  pump, 
and  also  an  Improved  method  of  providing 
relief  to  persons  who  suffer  from  sinus  con- 
ditions. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  you  my  personal 
congratulations  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  your 
remarkable  achievements.  Your  devotion  and 
dedication  to  the  field  of  medical  technology 
are  Indeed  praiseworthy,  and  your  contribu- 
tions to  the  evolution  and  continued  Im- 
provement In  health  care  will  be  Instru- 
mental in  the  saving  of  many  lives  throu^- 
out  the  Nation. 

Again,  my  warmest  congratulations  to  you, 
and  the  best  wishes  In  your  future  endeavors. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretari. 
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Department  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  Office  of 
THE  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health, 

Washington.  DC,  May  27. 1975. 
Mr.  Walter  Jinotti, 
Technologist. 

Middlesex  General  Hospital. 
New  BTunsivick.  N.J. 

Dear  Mr.  Jinotti:  On  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
X  am  pleased  to  extend  to  you  congratula- 
tions for  your  Ingenuity  and  outstanding 
contributions  In  the  field  of  medical  tech- 
nology. 

Your  latest  achievement,  the  development 
of  a  pressure  Infuser,  which  allows — among 
other  things — rapid  blood  pumping  for 
transfusions.  Is  Indeed  most  laudable.  It  Is 
Just  this  type  of  Inventiveness  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  others  that  typifies 
the  true  spirit  of  the  American  way  and 
the  American  health  system. 

Once    again,     congratulations    and    best 
wishes  in  all  your  future  endeavors. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  Cooper,  M.D., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

[The  Home  News,  New  Brunswick,  NJ.. 

June  25,  1975] 

HEW  Chief  Praises  Inventor 

Washington. — Walter  Jinotti,  a  technolo- 
gist at  Middlesex  General  Hospital  In  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  and  Inventor  of  rapid  blood 
Infuser,  has  been  cited  for  his  medical 
achievements  by  Car.par  W.  Weinberger,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  (HEW). 

Weinberger  called  "highly  commendable" 
Jinottl's  Invention  of  a  new  blood  pump  for 
transfu.sions  and  his  discovery  of  an  Im- 
proved method  of  providing  relief  to  persons 
suffering  from  sinus  conditions. 

In  a  letter  to  .Tlnottl,  vho  resides  at  10 
Scott  St.,  New  Brunswick,  Weinberger  wTOte: 

"Your  devotion  and  dedication  to  the  field 
of  medical  technology  are  Indeed  praise- 
worthy, and  your  contributions  to  the  evolu- 
tion and  continued  Improvement  In  health 
care  will  be  instrumental  in  the  saving  of 
many  lives  throughout  the  nation." 

Rep.  Edward  J.  Patten,  D-N.J.,  has  Inserted 
a  tribute  to  Jinotti  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  describing  him  as  "one  of  the  most 
versatile  and  notable"  medical  inventors  In 
the  state. 

[From  the  Sunday  Star -Ledger, 

June  29. 19751 
HEW  Praises  Pump  Inventor 

Walter  Jinotti  of  New  Brunswick,  Inventor 
of  a  device  that  accelerates  the  flow  of  blood 
used  In  transfusions,  has  been  commended 
by  federal  health  officials  for  his  "ingenuity 
and  outstanding  contributions  to  the  field  of 
medical  technology." 

Jinotti,  a  technologist  at  Middlesex  Gen- 
eral Hospital .  has  received  a  letter  from 
Casper  W.  Weinberger,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  commend- 
ing him  on  the  Invention  of  the  blood  pump 
and  the  development  of  "an  Improved  meth- 
od of  providing  relief  to  persons  suffering 
from  sinus  conditions." 

"Your  contributions  to  the  evolution  and 
continued  improvement  health  care  will  be 
Instrumental  In  saving  of  many  lives 
throughout  the  nation,"  Weinberger  wrote. 

Jinotti  also  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Theodore  Cooper,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Henlth,  saying  that  his  "dedication  to  the 
well-being  of  others  typifies  the  true  spirit  of 
the  American  way  and  the  American  health 
system." 

His  invention,  the  Jinotti  Constant  Blood 
Infuser,  was  praised  by  Dr.  Herbert  Brody, 
chief  urologist,  at  Middlesex  General,  as  "un- 
doubtedly the  most  fantastic  unit  of  Its  kind 
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In  the  world."  The  infuser  will  be  especially 
valuable,  doctors  said,  in  open  heart  sur- 
gery, and  the  treatment  of  bleeding  ulcers. 

In  addition.  Rep.  Edward  J.  Patten  (D- 
15th  Dlst.)  has  inserted  a  piece  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  describing  Jinotti  as  "one 
of  the  most  versatile  and  notable"  medical 
Inventors  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Friday,  July  4, 
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Pollen   "Looks  Bad"  in  State  This  Year 

specialist  warns  sufferers  of  hav  fever  on 

heavy  growth  op  ragweed 

New  Brunswick,  July  3. — The  outlook  for 
the  1975  pollen  season  In  New  Jersey  "looks 
bad"  for  hay-fever  sufferers,  a  medical  tech- 
nologist said  today. 

"It  looks  bad — I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
It."  said  Walter  Jinotti,  a  medical  technol- 
ogist at  Middlesex  General  Hospital  and  him- 
self a  hay-fever  sufferer. 

"Each  year  we  study  the  ragweed  plants 
to  size  up  their  growth,"  Mr.  Jinotti  said  In 
an  Interview.  "We  check  to  see  If  we  can 
make  a  prediction.  This  year  It  appears  that 
the  plants  are  extremely  healthy — not  only 
tall  In  size,  but  they  are  very  healthy,  be- 
cause  of   the  continuous  rain   we've   had." 

Mr.  Jinotti  said  hot  dry  spells  often 
stunted  the  growth  of  ragweed,  the  source  of 
the  pollen  that  Irritates  hay-fever  victims, 
but  "we've  had  no  real  hot  burning  sun." 

Mr.  Jinotti  said  a  hot  spell  In  the  next 
three  weeks  could  still  affect  the  ragweed 
growth  enough  to  limit  the  hay-fever  season, 
generally  regarded  as  lasting  from  about  Aug. 
6  to  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 

"If  this  does  not  occur  In  the  next  three 
weeks  It  looks  like  we're  In  for  a  very  tough 
season,"  Mr.  Jinotti  said.  "If  we  do  burn  up 
some  of  the  ragweed  tonnage  (with  a  hot 
spell]  maybe  we  can  cut  10  or  15  days  off 
the  season." 

He  said  that  If  present  forecasts  were  cor- 
rect the  pollen  count  could  reach  200  this 
year.  Any  count  above  10  Is  considered  un- 
comfortable  for  hayfever  patients. 

Last  year's  pollen  season  was  light.  Mr. 
Jinotti  said,  with  the  count  never  exceed- 
ing 100.  He  calculates  the  pollen  count  dally 
during  the  hay-fever  season  and  the  coxint 
Is  distributed  to  the  press. 


GEORGE  MARTIN  SKURLA 
HONORED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16, 
the  Hap  Arnold  Chapter  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  held  its  annual  awards  din- 
ner in  Westbury,  N.Y.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  extend  congressional 
recogrition  to  the  distinguished  group  of 
individuals  who  were  honored  at  this 
dinner. 

Mr.  George  Martin  Skuria,  the  presi- 
dent of  Grimiman  Aerospace  Corp.,  was 
presented  the  man  of  the  year  award. 
This  is  presented  annually  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  accomplished  most  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  the  Air  Force  and/or  the  Air 
Force  Association.  This  award,  unani- 
mously selected  by  the  officers,  is  not 
limited  to  membership  in  the  chapter. 
Thus  Mr.  Skuria.  was  selected  from  a 
wide  range  of  possible  candidates  and 
can  be  most  proud  of  this  distinction. 
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The  Significant  Achievement  Award 
was  presented  to  the  Honorable  Angelo  F. 
Orazio,  a  New  York  State  assemblyman 
representing  the  15th  district.  This  is  an 
award  given  to  the  chapter  member  who 
has  accomplished  an  outstanding  feat  in 
his  particular  field  of  endeavor.  From 
my  knowledge  of  Assemblyman  Orazio's 
efiforts,  I  know  that  he  truli'  deserves  this 
award. 

Ms.  Mary  Lessler,  the  vice  president, 
programs  of  the  Hap  Arnold  Chapter  was 
awarded  the  Service  Award.  This  is  pre- 
sented to  the  individual  or  organization 
that  has  contributed  significantly  to  tlie 
support  of  the  chapter. 

The  Cadet  of  the  Year  Award  was 
awarded  to  Midshipman  Frederick  Ebers, 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
Midshipman  Ebers  was  selected  by  the 
Commandant  of  Cadets  of  the  Academy 
for  his  outstanding  performance. 

Mr.  David  Tromblee,  the  president  of 
the  chapter  from  1973  to  1974,  was 
awarded  the  Past  President's  Award.  Mr. 
Tromblee  did  an  outstanding  job  during 
his  tenure  as  president  and  was  richly 
deserving  of  this  honor. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  present 
the  names  of  the  oflucers  and  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  chapter: 

OFFICERS,    H.    H.    ARNOLD    CHAPTER 

Raymond  J.  Uhrlch,  President;  Revere  G. 
Sanders,  Vice  President,  Business  Affairs; 
Ruth  D.  Miller,  Vice  President,  Public  Af- 
fairs; Mary  Lessler,  Vice  President,  Programs; 
Robert  Holland,  Director,  Activities;  A.  Del 
Casino,  Vice  President,  Membership;  Robert 
MacCoU,  Treasurer;  Kitty  Mllmoe.  Secretary; 
George  V.  O'Haire,  General  Counsel. 

EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL 

Frank  X.  Battersby,  Chairman,  Hon.  Nor- 
man F.  Lent,  M.C..  Hon.  Lester  Wolff,  M.C.. 
Hon.  Angelo  Roncallo,  John  F.  Dolan.  Thomas 
H.  O'Brien.  Louis  H.  Plghl,  Walter  Petersen. 
Edwin  M.  Schwenk,  George  Skuria,  Donald  J. 
Strait,  David  Tromblee. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  note  the 
great  pleasure  and  pride  I  have  felt  dur- 
ing my  association. 


AN  ACCURATE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569. 
570,  and  581.  mandating  a  more  verbatim 
account  of  floor  proceedings  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  introducing  in- 
to the  Record  pertinent  comments  made 
by  well  known  authorities  on  Congress. 

In  1963,  Neil  MacNeil  writing  on  the 
history  of  House  debate  in  Forge  of 
Democracy,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, said: 

Debates  at  times  have  been  marked  with 
coarse  ribaldry,  cruel  sarcasms,  and  biting 
Invective,  and  at  other  times  with  grace,  gal- 
lantry and  eloquence  ...  At  moments  of 
high  drama  or  grave  decision,  the  House  has 
become  profoundly  sober  and  serious,  hushed 
with  expectancy,  often  austere  and  somber. 
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MacNeil  concludes  that  the  practice  of 
revising  and  extending  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  has  the  effect  of  minimiz- 
ing the  value  and  quaUty  of  House  de- 
bate. 

Two  poitions  of  MacNeil's  book  which 
concern  the  Record  follow: 

Technically,  the  authority  to  "revise  and 
extend"  his  words  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord  has   only  given   the   Individual   Repre- 
sentative  the  right  to  alter  words  already 
spoken.  The  Representative  presumably  has 
addressed  the  House  and  granting  the  re- 
quest to  "revise  and  extend"  his  remarks  has 
merely  allowed  him  to  edit  the  remarks  he 
made,    straighten    out    Jumbled    sentences, 
and  correct  any  normal  errors.  That,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  the  only  way  the  author- 
ity to  "revise  and  extend"  has  been  used.  In- 
stead, It  has  also  been  used  as  an  open  li- 
cense for  the  Representative  to  Insert  any- 
thing he  desired  Into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Every  member  of  the  House,  before  he 
has  begun  to  address  the  House,  has  auto- 
matically asked  for  this  authority.  Some  of 
the  Representatives  never  had  exercised  the 
extraordinary  license  thus  granted,  prefer- 
ring to  let  their  formal  remarks  stand  In  the 
Congressional  Record  as  spoken.  Most  of  the 
members,  however,  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  cram  the  Record  with 
speeches  never  spoken  on  the  floor.  Indeed, 
some  Representatives  who  have  rarely  ad- 
dressed   their   colleagues   in   formal    debate 
have  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
to   be   the  most  talkative  members  of   the 
House.  They  have  been  free  to  use  the  Record 
for  that  purpose.  The  House  has  even  en- 
couraged it.  After  every  major  bUl  has  been 
passed,  the  chairman  of  the  sponsoring  com- 
mittee by  custom  has  made  a  general  request 
to  allow  all  members  of  the  House  to  add  to 
the    Congressional    Record    of    the    debate 
whatever   they   wished.    "Mr.   Speaker,"   the 
committee    chairman    perfunctorily    would 
say.  "I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  be  granted  Ave  legislative 
days  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record."  That  authority, 
automatically    granted,     has    allowed     any 
member  of  the  House  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
any  speech  he  composed  as  much  as  five  days 
after  the  House  has  voted:  and  on  most  Im- 
portant bills  a  dozen  or  more  Representa- 
tives have  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege. 
The   practice  thus  indulged  has  made   the 
Congressional  Record  a  queetionable  source 
for  the  historian,  but  It  has  served  its  pri- 
mary purpose  of  economizing  the  House's 
time.  The  practice,  by  Its  very  pretensions, 
has  tended  to  minimize  even  in  the  minds  of 
the    Representatives    themselves    the    value 
and  quality  of  House  debate. 

• 

No  greater  tool  for  the  Representative's 
self-gratulation  has  existed,  however,  than 
the  friendly  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  has  given  the  Individual  Repre- 
sentative an  opportunity  to  show  his  con- 
stituents that  he  has  been  on  the  Job  work- 
ing in  their  Interest,  even  if  he  has  been 
neglecting  them.  It  was  this  Impulse  that 
prompted  the  speech  of  the  Representative 
from  Buncombe  In  1820,  and  the  Impulse 
has  remained  through  the  years.  Few  persons 
besides  members  of  Congress  ever  even  glance 
at  the  Congressional  Record,  but  the  Congress 
has  long  had  an  arrangement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  to  reproduce,  at 
minimal  cost,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
copies  of  these  Individual  speeches  These 
reprints  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
have  mailed  to  their  districts  at  no  cost 
utilizing  both  their  free  stationery  and  their 
right  to  mall  their  letters  postage  free,  under 
their  franking  privileges.  The  House  has  also 
allowed  its  members  complete  discretion  to 
remove,  rewrite,  or  extend  their  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  as  they  have  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  More  than  this, 
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the  House  has  also  permitted  its  members 
to  Insert  in  the  Congressional  Record,  tech- 
nically the  official  reporting  of  the  House's 
debates  and  actions,  speeches  that  were  never 
even  made.  Normally,  on  passage  of  an  im- 
portant bill,  the  House  has  adopted  a  motion 
that  gave  every  Representative  five  addi- 
tional days  to  prepare  appropriate  remarks 
to  be  Included  in  the  record  of  the  day's 
action.  In  earlier  periods,  many  members  of 
the  House  followed  the  practice  of  freely 
editing  their  own  remarks,  even  on  speeches 
not  made.  The  practice  of  rewriting  speeches 
for  the  Record  was  begun  even  before  the 
House  career  of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  who  on 
occasion  rewrote  entire  speeches.  The  prac- 
tice of  removing  remarks  from  the  Record 
has  also  been  in  use  for  generations.  Joseph 
Martin,  In  his  autobiography,  recorded  an 
Instance  of  this  by  John  Nance  Garner. 
"Every  time  those  damn  Yankees  get  a  ham- 
bone."  Gamer  said  In  debate,  according  to 
Martin.  "I'm  going  to  get  a  hog."  The  candid 
remark  did  not  appear  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 
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REVERSAL  OP  ODTMIGRATION 
FOUND  SATISPYINQ 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
markable reversal  of  a  century  of  out- 
migration  and  depletion  to  a  period  of 
4  or  5  years  of  growth  In  rural  and  small 
town  areas  is  most  satisfying  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Moreover,  this  new  balance  in  develop- 
ment between  rural  and  city  areas  is 
good  for  the  country.  It  may  well  repre- 
sent the  most  significant  improvement 
in  national  patterns  and  lifestyles  in 
many  years. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
have  done  their  homework  well  concern- 
ing the  highly  successful  assistance  role 
the  Federal  establishment  has  played  in 
helping  rural  areas  stimulate  and  use 
development  creatively  and  properly. 
Federal  loans  and  other  developmental 
assistance  programs  have  doubled  and 
redoubled  since  1970. 

Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed,  in  1972.  comprehensive  rural  de- 
velopment legislation.  Congress  has  con- 
sistently escalated  funding  of  rural  de- 
velopment assistance  efforts,  on  a  fiscally 
sound  basis,  since  that  time. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  merits 
praise  for  quick  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs  to  needy  com- 
mxmities. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Rural  Development,  William  Erwin,  or- 
ganized the  delivery  of  rural  develop- 
ment assistance  and  he  has  coordinated 
and  directed  the  programs  of  many  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  rural  and  small  town 
areas. 

Rural  job  opportunities  have  increased 
twice  as  fast  as  urban  jobs  since  1970. 
Needed  facilities  are  springing  up  in 
local  communities.  Industrial  installa- 
tions and  vastly  improved  farm  income 
are  adding  economic  and  tax  thrust  to 
many  small  town  and  open  countryside 
areas.  Much  improvement  in  rural  hous- 
ing is  taking  place.  A  great  many  rural 
commimities  are  finally  able  to  make 


needed  improvements  in  health,  educa- 
tion and  other  vital  facilities  and 
services. 

In  short,  new  quality  of  life  charac- 
teristics are  creeping  into  niral  Amer- 
ica— adding  to  the  already  abundant 
array  of  rural  values  one  finds  there. 

I  was  present  during  Mr.  Erwin's  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Family  Farms  and  Rural  Development 
on  June  16.  1975.  The  testimony  spells 
out  some  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  I  commend  this  statement  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Statement  op  William  W.  Erwin.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Rural  Development 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  are  pleased  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning  to  testify  with  respect  to  our  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Rural  Development  Act, 
and  to  exchange  views  on  our  common  inter- 
est In  rural  America. 

The  array  of  questions  contained  in  your 
two  letters  of  May  22  and  May  30  was  com- 
prehensive and  detailed.  I  have  accompany- 
ing me  representatives  from  each  agency  of 
the  Department  charged  with  the  respon- 
slbUity  for  Implementing  various  sections  of 
the  Act.  In  addition,  the  type  of  response  re- 
quired by  many  of  your  questions  suggested 
that  your  purpose  would  best  be  served  by 
written  answers.  These  answers  have  been 
prepared  and  I  hope  that  their  insertion  into 
the  record  wUl  be  helpful  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Recent  data  indicate  that  rural  America 
has  made  great  progress  since  1970.  Popula- 
tion statistics  from  the  1960-1970  decade 
showed  a  continuing  migration  of  rural  peo- 
ple to  the  cities.  Prom  1970  to  1973,  however, 
a  strong  reverse  trend  was  indicated  and  we 
now  estimate  that  about  350,000  people  are 
leaving  the  cities  and  moving  into  rural 
America  each  year. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  rural  counties 
adjacent  to  metropolitan  areas  are  the  fast- 
est growing  rural  areas,  with  a  4.7%  Increase 
In  population  In  the  1970-73  period.  However, 
the  rural  counties  that  are  not  adjacent  to 
a  metropolitan  area  showed  a  3.7%  increase 
In  population  over  this  four  year  period  while 
the  Increase  in  the  metropolitan  areas  was 
only  2.9%. 

Along  with  this  turnabout  In  population 
movement  are  other  indicators  of  rural  vigor 
and  growth.  Still  using  the  1970-73  indica- 
tors, we  find  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  new 
manufacturing  Jobs  in  rural  America  was 
twice  the  rate  of  the  large  cities  and  the  rate 
of  new  construction  Jobs  In  rural  areas  was 
over  31  i  times  the  urban  rate. 

During  1973  and  1974,  the  number  of  new 
housing  units  buUt  per  1.000  households  has 
been  greater  in  nonmetro  areas  than  In  metro 
areas.  Even  with  the  decline  nationally  in 
■  housing  construction  In  1974,  there  were  30 
new  housing  units  buUt  per  1.000  households 
in  nonmetro  areas  compared  to  28.8  new 
housing  units  In  metro  areas. 

The  net  of  these  observations  Is  that  riiral 
America  is  a  vigorous  and  progressive  sector 
of  our  country  today.  There  are  pockets  of 
development  inertia  where  the  pre-1970  con- 
dition persists,  but  nationwide  rural  develop- 
ment is  a  strong  movement  and  one  of  gath- 
ering momentum. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  has 
followed  rather  than  precipitated  this  devel- 
opment upsurge.  The  first  appropriations  for 
the  Act  were  approved  by  the  Congress  in  Oc- 
tober, 1973.  This  was  well  Into  the  1970-1973 
period  of  change  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. However,  the  Act  has  enabled  us  to 
provide  essential  support  and  assistance  to 
the  rural  development  movement  and  the 
programs  Implemented  under  the  Act  are, 
we  believe,  contributing  to  the  acceleration  of 
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this  movement.  The  Department  has  obli- 
gated or  will  obligate  all  the  rural  develop- 
ment funds  authorized  by  the  Act  that  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

The  assistance  provided  through  rural  de- 
velopment legislation,  in  such  essential  areas 
as  community  facilities,  housing,  electric 
utilities,  water  and  sewer,  and  business  and 
industry  is  significant  and  is  evidenced  by 
the  major  program  Increases  that  have 
marked  these  activities  over  the  1969-1975 
ascal  year  span.  For  example: 

Farmer  credit  loan  programs  Increased 
from  $667  million  In  1969  to  $1.7  billion  in 
1975,  an  increase  of  more  than  250  percent. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  rural  hous- 
ing loans  increased  from  $507  million  to  over 
82.2  billion  this  year,  an  Increase  of  over  400 
percent. 

Water  and  sewer  loans  and  grants  Increased 
from  $191  million  in  1969  to  $620  million  this 
fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  about  325  percent. 

Other  essential  community  facility  loans 
rose  from  $50  million  In  1974  to  $200  mUUon 
in  1975,  a  400  percent  Increase. 

Business  and  Industrial  loans  and  grants 
increased  from  $210  million  last  year  to  over 
$360  million  this  fiscal  year,  an  Increase  of 
170  percent. 

In  the  fields  of  electrical  utilities  and  tele- 
phone programs,  administered  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  increa.se 
in  levels  of  assistance  Is  even  more  remark- 
able. For  example: 

Total  electric  loans  In  1969  were  $329  mil- 
lion. In  1975,  they  totaled  Just  short  of  $2 
billion  when  the  guaranteed  loan  program  Is 
included. 

Telephone  loans,  including  those  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank,  which  came  into  ef- 
fect in  1973,  increased  from  a  1969  level  of 
$120  million  to  a  1975  level  of  $460  million. 

These  program  levels  show  that  despite 
understandable  budgetary  concerns  within 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress,  rural 
development  programs  have  grown.  There  has 
been  much  said  and  written  about  the  pro- 
vLMons  in  the  Rural  Development  Act  for 
which  the  Administration  did  not  request 
funding  but  little  has  been  said  about  the 
areas  where  the  Congress  has  curtailed  Ad- 
ministration requests. 

Currently,  76.5  i)ercent  or  65  provisions  of 
the  85  provisions  in  the  Act  have  been  im- 
plemented. Shortly,  the  66th  provision — re- 
lating to  guaranteed  rural  housing  loans — 
will  be  added.  Many  of  the  unimplemented 
provisions  exist  in  that  condition  simply  be- 
cause assistance  is  provided  through  other 
channels  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture programs  or  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
fund  the  program. 

I  believe  that  we  should  salute  the  efforts 
of  the  various  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  effectively  obligating 
almost  every  dollar  appropriated  despite  the 
fact  that  in  each  of  the  past  2  years,  for 
which  funding  was  available,  the  appropria- 
tions were  not  approved  and  made  available 
until  almost  midway  through  the  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  delivery  of  the  programs 
stated  pbove,  there  are  other  factors  that  are 
at  least  as  Important  to  rural  development. 
These  are  the  services  which  are  essential  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  rural  life, 
and  the  human  development  upon  which  all 
other  progress  is  dependent.  The  coordina- 
tion and  leadership  functions  expressed  in 
Section  603  of  the  Act  enable  us  to  address 
these  needs  on  a  comprehensive  front.  The 
coordination  efforts  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Service  are  devoted  to  increasing  and 
Improving  the  delivery  of  many  federal  pro- 
grams and  services  to  the  rural  sector. 

While  I  have  addressed  only  those  pro- 
grams and  activities  administered  by  the 
agencies  for  which  I  am  directly  responsible, 
the  other  agencies  charged  with  various  pro- 
gram aspects  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  include  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Extension  Service,  the 
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Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  and  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  Each  of  these  agencies  also  admin- 
ister other  programs  which  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  development  of  rural 
America,  and  each  agency  has  a  represent- 
ative here  who  can  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  Subcommittee. 

In  closing,  there  is  within  the  United 
States  a  viable  dynamic  rural  development 
movement  that  is  fundamentally  controlled 
by  the  rural  citizens  in  their  rural  commu- 
nities. We  welcome  these  hearings  as  an  op- 
portunity to  work  together  with  the  Con- 
gress in  order  to  determine  how  we  can 
most  effectively  be  of  service  to  our  rural 
citizens. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  and  concerns  of 
this  Committee  and  the  Congress  as  we  all 
work  toward  the  Improvement  of  rural 
America  through  constructive  rural  de- 
velopment. 

We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  question 
that   the   Committee   may  have. 

Thank  you. 


ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES  LAUDS 
BETTY  AND  SUSAN  FORD 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
previously,  I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  an  account  of  the 
launching  of  a  Bicentennial  project  by 
Miss  Susan  Ford — the  President's  daugh- 
ter— which  will  be  one  of  the  more  spec- 
tacular events  during  our  200th  birth- 
day celebration.  The  event  is  Operation 
Sail,  which  got  underway  with  Miss 
Ford's  christening  of  Op  Sail  '76,  a  41- 
foot  Morgan  out-island,  on  June  27. 1975. 
Op  Sail  '76  is  now  visiting  as  many  other 
ports  along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts 
as  possible  before  July  4, 1976,  after  mak- 
ing my  city  of  St.  Petersburg  the  first 
port  of  call  following  the  christening 
ceremonies. 

Christening   Ceremonies 

Miss  Ford's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  and  her 
participation  in  the  christening  of  Op  Sail 
'76  generated  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement— not  only  over  one  aspect  of  our 
Bicentennial  celebration — but  also  over  Miss 
Ford  herself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  impressive  editorial  tribute  to 
the  two  women  In  President  Ford's  life,  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  In  Its  issue  of 
July  2,  1975 : 

The  Ford  Women 

Judging  from  Susan  Ford's  recent  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  other  observations,  the 
President's  17-year-old  daughter  holds  prom- 
ise of  capturing  the  public  Imagination  more 
than  any  woman  of  the  White  House  since 
Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

And  her  mother,  despite  the  physical  and 
emotional  debilitation  of  cancer,  chemo- 
therapy and  osteoarthritis,  already  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  speak  out  on  controversial 
issues  not  seen  since  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

The  first  news  stories  about  Susan  after 
her  father  became  President  quoted  her  boy- 
friend praising  her  for  not  having  "some 
fancy  career  in  mind  like  nursing"  and  be- 
lieving with  him  that  a  woman's  place  is  In 
the  home. 

In  recent  months,  though,  Susan  has  taken 
on  a  monthly  column  for  Seventeen  maga- 
zine, started  taking  lessons  In  photography 
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as  a  possible  career,  been  helping  out  with 
the  ceremonial  functions  of  the  presidency — 
and  broken  up  with  her  male  chauvinist 
boyfriend. 

While  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  daughters 
were  attractive,  Susan's  naturalness — coupled 
with  her  highly  photogenic  classic  features 
and  statuesque  figure — suggest  that  here  is 
a  viable  cover  girl  candidate. 

Betty  Ford  has  shown  that  she  offers  more 
than  the  dutiful  portrayal  of  the  role  of 
First  Lady.  Scarcely  a  month  after  her  hus- 
band was  sworn  In,  Mrs.  Ford  earned  a  stand- 
ing ovation  from  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women  with  her  pledge  to  stump  the 
country  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  women 
and  blacks. 

As  nearly  as  she  could,  despite  the  con- 
siderable limits  of  her  health.  Mrs.  Ford  has 
kept  this  pledge.  With  commendable  open- 
ness she  acknowledged  that  her  children 
"probably  have  experimented  with  mari- 
juana" and  volunteered  that  the  strain  of 
being  a  political  wife  ouce  had  caused  her 
to  see  a  psychiatrist.  She  has  spoken  out 
also  on  such  controversial  issues  as  abortion 
and  amnesty. 

She  herself  has  speculated  that  the  frank- 
ness with  which  her  mastectomy  was  treated 
had  saved  many  lives.  Beyond  that,  her  fre- 
quent appearance  In  graceful,  form-flttlng 
dresses  has  shown  women  that  they  need  not 
fear  that  loss  of  a  breast  means  loss  of 
femininity. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  she  announced 
early  in  her  husband's  presidency  that  she 
would  wear  moderately  priced  clothes  by 
American  designers,  she  was  named  to  the 
International  best-dressed  list  this  year. 

The  Ford  women  appear  to  be  giving  the 
White  House  the  pizazz  it  needs. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ACT 
IMPROVEMENTS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  joining  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Rogers,  in  sponsoring  their  bill 
to  amend  the  Health  Maintenance  Act 
of  1973.  Public  Law  93-222. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  HASxmGs 
and  Mr.  Rogers  for  an  excellent  job  in 
improving  this  legislation  to  furthering 
the  acceptance  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  the  HMO  concept. 

I  supported  the  HMO  bill  which  be- 
came law  in  1973  as  I  felt  it  was  a  good 
beginning,  even  though  we  knew  there 
were  still  a  lot  of  issues  yet  to  be  re- 
solved. After  2  years  of  actually  living 
with  the  law,  we  learned  it  was  much  too 
restrictive  and  failed  to  provide  the 
proper  incentives  to  make  the  formations 
of  HMO's  more  attractive  to  potential 
sponsors. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features 
include: 

First.  Tailoring  the  health  care  serv- 
ices to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  con- 
sumer by  making  the  offering  of  supple- 
mental health  services. 

Second.  Eliminating  the  requirement 
that  HMO's  offer  annual  open  enrollment 
for  individual  membership. 

Third.  Removes  the  requirement  that 
medical  groups  must  have  as  their  prin- 
cipal profession  activity  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  members  of  HMO's. 
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Fourth.  Includes  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employers  among  those  em- 
ployers which  must  offer  employees  the 
option  of  HMO  membership. 

Fifth.  Enable  private  entities  to  obtain 
federally  guaranteed  loans  for  planning 
and  for  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  HMO's  to  serve  populations  in  addi- 
tion to  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions. 

Developing  HMO's  in  this  way  will  im- 
prove their  ability  to  deliver  quality 
health  care  services  to  the  majority  of 
working  people  and  their  families  at  af- 
fordable rates.  It  will,  in  the  long  rtm, 
turn  out  to  be  a  better  and  cheaper  foun- 
dation for  an  alternative  to  the 
proposed  expensive,  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan. 

I  urge  quick  consideration  of  this  bill 
so  we  can  finally  get  HMO's  off  the 
groimd.  HMO's  can  then  effectively  build 
on  the  partnership  that  already  exists 
between  the  Federal  and  private  sector 
by  allowing  both  the  provider  and  the 
consumer  of  health  services  to  exercise 
the  widest  possible  freedom  of  choice. 
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A  VERBAL  LYNCHING  VICTIM 


July  10,  1975 


AMERICAN  LEGION  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASEACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker — 

Please,  God.  help  the  Nations  and  the  Peo- 
ples of  every  Race,  Creed,  Color  and  Faith, 
to  get  along  In  harmony  together,  without 
war  or  destruction. 

Please,  God,  we  pray  for  Enlightened  Un- 
derstanding for  All  Mankind,  so  that  We 
may  have  a  Better  World. 

This  prayer  for  world  peace  was  writ- 
ten by  a  grandmother  of  12  children  and 
a  member  of  the  Mayflower  Descendants 
Society,  Mrs.  Clara  Place  Swan  of 
Qulncy,  Mass.  Mrs.  Swan's  prayer  was 
recently  adopted  as  the  official  prayer  of 
the  Massachusetts  American  Legion  at 
Its  57th  annual  convention  held  in  Bos- 
ton 2  weeks  ago.  The  prayer  has  been 
sent  to  the  national  commander  of  the 
Legion  for  consideration  by  the  national 
convention  later  this  year. 

Two  thousand  delegates  from  across 
the  commonwealth  gathered  for  the  4- 
day  convention  whose  theme  was  the 
Nation's  Bicentennial.  The  convention 
president,  Gabriel  Olga  of  Boston,  told 
the  delegates.  "It  was  only  fitting  that  we 
held  our  57th  convention  in  Boston  in 
the  shadow  of  historic  Bunker  Hill  and 
In  close  proximity  to  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, where  our  forefathers  first  shed 
their  blood  so  that  we  might  be  free." 

The  convention  elected  John  Comer 
of  the  Qulncy  Assessing  Department, 
American  Legion  State  Commander.  He 
Is  only  the  third  man  to  have  run  un- 
opposed for  this  ofBce.  Legionnaires  also 
called  for  the  return  of  Memorial  Day 
to  May  30,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  cemetery  for  war  veterans  in 
Massachusetts. 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford  in  nominating  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Boor- 
stin  for  the  position  of  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  reputation  of 
this  distinguished  scholcj  and  noted  his- 
torian. As  a  good  friend,  I  enjoyed  the 
editorial  from  the  Tulsa  World,  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Tulsa  World,  June  16,  1976] 
A  Vehbal  Lynching  Victim 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
Washington. — The  question  of  who  Pres- 
ident Ford  will  choose  to  be  the  new  head  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  Is  not  e.xactly  one  of 
those   earthshaklng   Issues   that   the   whole 
country  is  talking  about.  But  because  the 
man  said  to  be  in  line  for  this  post  Is  being 
so  viciously  smeared,  the  subject  does  merit 
some  attention. 

In  a  press  conference  on  the  Library  steps 
the  other  day,  a  Mr.  Howard  Cook,  executive 
director  of  a  group  called  Black  Employes  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  blasted  Dr.  Daniel 
J.  Boorstm,  the  Pulitzer-Prlze-wlnnlng  his- 
torian who  Is  reportedly  President  Ford's 
choice  to  be  Chief  Librarian. 

Editor's  Note — Dr.  Daniel  Boorstin  is  a 
native  Tulsan.  His  late  father,  Samuel  Boor- 
stin^ was  a  practicing  attorney  here. 

Dr.  Boorstin,  who  is  now  a  senior  historian 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  and  used 
to  be  the  museum's  Director,  is  "a  racist," 
says  Cook,  a  man  who  would  "set  back  the 
cause  of  equality  and  equal  opportunity  by 
at  least  20  years." 

Cook  adds:  "We  checked  his  record  at  the 
Smithsonian  and  found  him  short  on  eqiial 
opportunity  and  aifirmative  actions  pro- 
grams." He  also  alleges  that  Dr.  Boorstin 
once  described  blacks  as  "new  barbarians." 
Now,  the  only  problem  with  Cook's 
charges — featured  here  prominently  In  both 
newspapers,  with  photographs — are  that 
they  are  absolutely  scurrilous  and  completely 
without  any  foundation  In  fact  whatsoever. 
What  Dr.  Boorstin  wrote  in  his  1969  essay 
on  "The  Decline  of  Radicalism"  was  that 
those  extremists  who  advocate  Student  Power 
and  Black  Power  are  "new  barbarians  who 
offer  no  content,  no  Ideology,  hardly  even  a 
Jargon  ...  in  them  the  quest  for  meaning 
has  been  displaced  by  the  quest  for  power." 
He  made  no  such  reference  to  all  blacks,  as 
Cook  charges. 

To  the  contrary.  Dr.  Boorstin  has  written 
thoughtfully  and  compassionately  about  the 
plight  of  blacks  in  America.  In  his  book,  "The 
Americans:  The  Democratic  Experience," 
which  won  the  Pulitzer,  he  wrote: 

"When  the  negro  had  become.  In  law,  a 
free  American,  his  status  as  an  Indelible  Im- 
migrant became  an  anachronism  as  well  as 
an  injustice.  American  civilization  In  the 
20th  century  then  made  the  position  of  the 
negro  American  not  simply  unique,  but  in- 
tolerable. Nearly  every  novel  force  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  made  his  situation  more  diflS- 
cult  to  explain  and  impossible  to  Justify." 

Dr.  Boorstin  acknowledges  that  on  his  way 
Into  American  life,  the  negro  "had  been 
pushed  Into  a  devious,  segregated  channel." 
Some  racist! 

Since  he  tells  me  that  "all  of  bis  writings" 
convinced  blzn  that  Dr.  Boorstin  wants  to 
turn  the  clock  back  to  a  time  when  slavery 
was  legal,  I  ask  Mr.  Cook  bow  many  of  Dr. 
Boorstln's  more  than  a  dozen  books  be  has 
read? 
"Well,  that's  my  business,"  he  says.  I  press 
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But  how  many  have  you  read?  "I  have  re- 
viewed all  of  them,"  he  says,  refusing  to  say 
he  has  read  any. 

As  to  Dr.  Boorstln's  alleged  antlblack  re- 
cord at  the  Smithsonian,  Cook  admits  he  has 
no  statistics  to  back  this  charge  up.  He  says 
he  was  told  this  by  the  Institution's  equal 
employment  officer,  Archie  Grlmmett. 

However,  Grlmmett  tells  me  "really,  there's 
nothing  I  can  say"  about  Dr.  Boorstin.  He 
says  "nothing  happened"  one  way  or  the 
other  under  Boorstin  regarding  equal  oppw- 
tunity  or  affirmative  action.  Grlmmett  denies 
ever  talking  with  Cook  or  any  members  of 
his  organization. 

Dr.  Daniel  J.  Boorstin  Is  one  of  America's 
distinguished  scholars  and  historians.  He 
would  make  an  excellent  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  I  hope  the  rumors  are  true  that  he 
will  be  appointed  to  this  position  by  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Boorstin  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  verbal  lynching  by  Mr. 
Cook  and  his  mob,  but  even  more  lamentable 
that  the  two  papers  here  allowed  themselves 
to  be  used  to  spread  these  malicious  lies. 

Truly,  the  charge  of  "racism"  has  become 
the  last  refuge  of  the  black  scoundrel. 


NEGATIVE  IMPACT  OF  IMPORT 
TARIFF 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's measures  to  conserve  energy  in 
this  country  and  reduce  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish either  goal  and  have  only  succeeded 
in  making  a  difficult  and  damaging 
situation  more  harmful.  The  New  Eng- 
land region  has  been  hit  particularly 
hard  by  the  tariff  because  of  its  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  as  its  main  source  of 
energy.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  the  President  by  the 
Governor  of  my  State,  Ella  Grasso, 
describing  the  negative  impact  of  the 
import  tarifif  on  Connecticut. 

Mat  29, 1975. 
Hon.  Geeald  R.  Fobd, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PsEsmENr:  The  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  entire  nation  support  your 
efforts  to  develop  a  national  energy  policy 
which  will  result  in  independence  for  our 
nation  from  foreign  energy  sources.  While  I 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  congres- 
sional action  In  this  regard,  I  must  convey  to 
you  my  concern  for  your  recent  decision  to 
further  incretise  the  tariff  on  Imported  oil. 
Such  action  is  discriminatory  to  states  such 
as  Connecticut  that  are  heavily  reliant  on 
Imported  oil. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  effect  fur- 
ther price  increases  will  have  upon  our 
citizens.  We  in  the  northeast  have  already 
been  affected  much  more  than  other  areas 
of  the  nation  by  rising  energy  costs  with 
severe  ramifications  for  our  elderly,  poor,  and 
fixed  Income  consumers.  We  estimate  that 
your  decision  wlU  add  approximately  60  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  additional  energy  costs 
to  the  budgets  of  Connecticut  consumers. 
In  a  time  of  economic  recession,  high  un- 
employment and  rampant  Inflation,  such  ad- 
ditional burdens  are  oneroiis. 

The   financial   situation   of  the  state  is 
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seriously  disadvantaged  by  tbls  plan.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  tmy  Increase  In  petroleum 
prices  at  the  current  time  wUl  further  ex- 
acerbate the  existing  deficit  as  well  as  throw 
out  of  balance  next  year's  budget  which  was 
only  recently  adopted.  State  government  has 
already  budgeted  approximately  20  mllllo-< 
dollars  more  for  energy  ooste  In  the  ne- 
flscal  year.  This  plan  wUl  add  further  to  these 
costs.  In  addition  there  may  well  be  de- 
creases in  state  revenues  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased energy  prices. 

I  urge  that  you  reconsider  your  decision 
to  further  increase  the  tariff  on  imported 
oil  and  that  you  dUigently  search  for  a 
method  of  relieving  the  disproportionate 
burden  now  being  borne  by  regions  such  as 
New  England. 

Certainly  any  program  which  removes  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  a  particular  region  of 
the  country  should  also  Include  a  method  of 
returning  those  revenues  to  the  economy  of 
that  region.  Such  a  phllosopy  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  vlabUty  of  our  en- 
tire economic  system. 
Cordially, 

Ella  Orasso, 

Governor. 


JOURNALISTIC  ENDEAVOR  CALLED 
GARBOLOGY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  which 
my  colleagues  devote  to  cooperating  with 
the  news  media  so  as  to  keep  people  in- 
formed about  their  activities  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Most  congressional  offices  have  a  press 
assistant  or  a  public  relations  person 
designed  to  provide  the  news  media  with 
the  latest  in  all  sorts  of  public  informa- 
tion so  that  it  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
public.  My  office  is  no  exception.  My  staff 
and  I  work  diligently  to  see  that  the  press 
is  informed  of  our  activities  and  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  trends  in  journalism. 

Along  that  line  I  would  like  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  I  have  instructed  my 
staff  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  National 
Enquirer  in  its  efforts  to  increase  the 
public's  knowledge  of  Government  offi- 
cials through  that  new  and  amazing 
journalistic  endeavor  called  garbology. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
and  his  wife  have  just  learned,  garbology 
Is  the  newest  technique  in  investigative 
reporting  and  consists  primarily  of  pro- 
viding an  expert  analysis  of  the  garbage 
of  a  government  official.  I  am  sure  the 
lussingers  were  as  surprised  as  the  rest 
of  us  at  the  development  of  this  tech- 
nique, since  for  many  years  the  news 
media  has  championed  the  cause  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  privacy. 

Actually,  though  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
^^.^^Pression  that  I  entirely  disapprove 
01  this  method  of  displaying  journalistic 
laients.  If  it  were  seriously  applied  to 
such  places  as  New  York  City,  which 
seems  to  be  eternaUy  ensnarled  In  gar- 
oage,  it  actually  might  serve  a  very  use- 
nu  purpose.  Of  course  then  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  would  have  to  demand 
wages  equal  to  those  received  by  sanlta- 
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tlon  workers  and  that  might  present  an 
additional  problem  for  the  garbologists. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  some  opin- 
ion that  columnist  Jack  Anderson  pi- 
oneered the  field  of  garbology,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  has  been 
advanced  to  new  lows  by  the  National 
Enquirer  which  has  its  own  garbologist 
alive  and  well  and  living  in  Florida. 

In  my  office  in  an  effort  to  provide  the 
news  media  with  whatever  public  infor- 
mation they  seek,  we  send  out  television 
reports  to  the  television  stations,  radio 
reports  to  the  radio  stations,  and  news 
releases  to  newspapers. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  in  keeping  with  latest  trends,  I  have 
instructed  my  staff  to  send  our  garbage 
to  the  garbologists.  They  are  boxing  the 
first  day's  shipment  today  and  it  will  be 
delivered  to  the  National  Enquirer.  I  am 
willing  to  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  ad- 
ditional shipments,  but  I  would  really 
prefer  a  National  Enquirer  pickup — say 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Frankly,  I  anxiously  await  the  results 
of  an  expert  analysis  by  the  Enquirer's 
staff  garbologist.  I  have  instructed  my 
staff  to  sweep  nothing  under  the  rug  and 
to  make  sure  that  everything  that  is  in  a 
normal  day's  trash  from  my  office  in  this 
shipment. 

I  hope  I  can  assure  you  that  the  gar- 
bologist will  not  find  any  mail  from  my 
constituents.  I  am  sure  he  will  learn  that 
my  staff  smokes  more  than  is  considered 
healthful  and  consumes  a  considerable 
amount  of  Maxwell  House  coffee.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  a  fetish  for  Ritz  crackers 
and  Skippy  Peanut  Butter  and  I  nor- 
mally throw  out  the  complimentary  copy 
of  the  National  Enquirer  unopened. 

I  am  not  sure  what  all  of  this  will 
mean  to  the  people  of  the  19th  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  when  I  was  elected 
I  promised  to  keep  my  office  open  to  both 
the  press  and  pubUc  and  I  hope  this 
exercise  in  garbology  is  consistent  with 
that  pledge. 
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URBAN  CRISIS 


H.  L.  "HAP"  POWERS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
Maryland  and  the  Nation  lost  a  promi- 
nent conservationist  and  a  good  friend. 
H.  L.  "Hap"  Powers  was  an  unselfish  driv- 
ing force  in  bettering  our  environment  by 
fighting  for  a  balanced  and  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Bom  in  Hancock,  Md.,  and  president  of 
the  Powers  Distributing  Co.  of  Hagers- 
town,  Mr.  Powers  was  director  of  the 
Maryland  Wildlife  Federation,  a  national 
representative  to  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  also  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federations'  legislative 
committee. 

Quoting  from  this  week's  issue  of  the 
Hancock  News : 

Mr.  Powers  will  be  greatly  missed  by  many 
area  residents  of  all  ages,  young  and  old,  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

I  know  you  join  me  In  extending  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Star-Ledger 
on  July  8,  1975.  This  editorial  higlalights 
the  continuing  fiscal  crisis  faced  by  our 
urban  centers: 

Urban  Crisis 

"This  persistent  fiscal  crisis  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  the  city's  problems." 

That  conclusion  was  reached  in  1971,  a 
compUation  and  comparison  of  eight  major 
fiscal  studies  made  by  various  groups  and 
organizations  over  the  previous  two  decades 
of  New  York  City's  government. 

It  has  a  chilling  contemporarj;  pertinence 
to  New  York's  current  monumental  financial 
problems,  but  It  applies  in  varying  degree 
to  other  American  cities  and  provided  the 
basis  for  a  depressing  universal  uroan  evalua- 
tion by  mayors  of  large  municipalities  at 
their  annual  meeting  In  Boston. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  urban  conditions  have 
worsened  considerably  In  the  interim  since 
the  cumulative  fiscal  appraisal  of  New  York 
was  made  several  years  ago.  They  have  been 
gravely  accelerated  by  the  recession,  which 
has  generated  Its  harshest  impact  on  the 
cities,  where  unemployment  is  running  sub- 
stantially ahead  of  the  national  average. 

The  universal  concern  of  the  mayors'  con- 
ference was  expressed  in  a  resolution  co- 
sponsored  by  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson  of 
Newark  urging  federal  funding  to  create 
employment  for  a  million  persons  over  the 
next  five  years.  There  were  60  statements  of 
policy  adopted  by  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee, covering  diverse  areas  of  urban  concern, 
but  they  were  overshadowed  by  an  Insistent 
theme  of  greater  federal  Involvement  to  al- 
leviate recession -pinched  municipal  budgets. 

The  bleak  message  from  the  Mayor's  Con- 
ference stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
position  taken  earlier  by  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration that  the  crisis  of  the  cities  is  over. 
One  can  only  wonder  how  the  President  and 
his  aldee  were  able  to  arrive  at  such  an 
obviously  egregarious  Judgment. 

Certainly,  the  documented  facts  of  urban 
fiscal  distress  were  clearly  imprinted  In 
mounting  budget  deficits  and  the  debilitat- 
ing effects  of  the  recession  on  employment. 
And  while  there  are  signs  of  economic  recov- 
ery, it  should  be  acknowledged  that  the  re- 
cession will  leave  the  cities  last. 

The  43d  annual  gathering  of  big-city 
mayors  casts  a  sharp,  illuminating  focus  on 
the  urban  malaise,  evident  in  the  alarm 
sounded  by  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto  of  San 
Francisco  that  the  "seeds  of  New  York  are  in 
every  American  city." 

The  conference  has  called  on  Congress  to 
pass  $2  billion  In  emergency  urban  aid  that 
would  provide  special  grants  to  cities  with  an 
unemployment  rate  of  more  than  six  per  cent 
for  three  successive  months.  Newark  and  a 
number  of  other  cities  in  this  state  would  be 
Immediately  eligible  for  this  funding. 

It  would  be  delusive  for  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration to  persist  in  its  misguided  determina- 
tion that  urban  decline  has  been  reversed 
when  the  facts  clearly  indicate  otherwise.  If 
this  destructive  cycle  is  to  be  halted,  it  will 
require  substantial  federal  aid,  not  a  return 
to  the  Nixon  Administration's  doctrine  of 
"benign  neglect"  under  the  guise  of  flawed 
optimistic  appraisals  of  the  urban  condition. 

Despite  the  optimistic  statements  by 
the  Ford  admhilstratlon  that  our  urban 
problems  are  over,  nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
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tion  which  Mayor  Gibson  cosponsored 
before  the  mayors*  conference  is  in  es- 
sence the  counter-cyclical  act  which  I 
have  cosponsored  in  the  House.  This 
much-needed  legislation  will  provide 
Federal  funds  to  municipalities  with  un- 
employment rates  over  6  percent  to  as- 
sure the  continuance  of  vital  city 
services. 

This  legislation  is  now  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  favorably  reported  out  to 
the  floor  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Mayor  Gibson  for 
his  efforts  at  coping  with  a  desperate  sit- 
uation and  I  commend  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  for  asserting  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  the  urban  crisis  has  con- 
tinued unabated. 


THE  BASTILLE  OF  AMERICAN 
MEDICINE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  health  care  and  medical  facilities  of 
Great  Britain.  I  am  sad  to  say  that  they 
represent  a  symphony  of  problems,  illus- 
trating what  happens  to  a  profession 
which  is  regulated  out  of  existence. 

Apparently,  the  stupidity  of  an  idea 
has  never  impeded  its  progress.  Now 
there  are  those  who  woiild  invite  such 
regulation  of  the  medical  profession  on 
our  own  shores.  They  would  Invite  this 
despite  the  fact  that  throughout  Amer- 
ican history,  the  freedom  to  practice 
medicine  without  the  encroachments  of 
governmental  duress  is  one  of  those 
truths  which  make  our  culture.  During 
those  few  instances  when  plans  were  be- 
ing promoted  to  monitor  and  thereby 
control  the  medical  profession  by  the 
state,  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
American  society  joined  in  the  public 
outcry  which  put  such  plans  to  rest.  The 
sentiment  was  best  illxistrated  in  two 
century-old  remarks  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  who  said: 

To  restrict  the  art  of  healing  .  .  .  will  con- 
stitute the  Bastille  of  medical  science. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  July  15  issue  of  Forbes  describes 
the  foundations  of  this  Bastille  which  is 
slowly  being  erected.  It  describes  the 
problems  governmental  regulatory  poli- 
cies have  already  generated  in  the  medi- 
cal field,  and  it  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  Member  of  Congress 
interested  in  increasing  the  degree  of 
Government  control  still  further. 

The  article  follows: 

Keeping  an  Eye  on  thk  Doctors 
Medicine,  which  falls  somewhere  between 
being  a  business  and  a  profession,  may  well 
be  the  first  of  the  dlsclpUnes  to  come  imder 
direct  federal  regulation.  In  fact,  that  Is  al- 
ready beginning  to  happen.  The  question 
no  longer  Is:  Should  Washington  regulate? 
Rather  It  Is:  How  fast? 

Socialized  medicine?  Unlikely.  The  federal 
budget  can't  afford  It.  The  doctors  would 
fight  It  tooth  and  nail.  Th»  pubUc  probably 
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doesn't  want  It.  But  what  seems  ahead  Is 
federally  regulated  medicine — much  as  we 
have  government-regulated  banking  or  trans- 
portation. 

What  makes  regulation  likely  are  two 
things:  (1)  Public  concern  over  health  costs, 
which  already  eat  up  nearly  10%  of  the  gross 
national  product;  and  (2)  the  doctors'  vir- 
tual monopoly  In  medical  care.  Monopolies 
are  easier  to  regulate. 

To  be  sure,  the  doctors'  monopoly  did  not 
begin  as  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade.  The 
doctors'  control  over  supply  dates  back  to 
1910  when  the  American  Medical  Association 
sponsored  Abraham  Flexner's  great  study 
that  pointed  out  the  shocking  deficiencies 
of  U.S.  medical  education — the  first  step 
toward  Its  total  reform.  The  educational  up- 
lift had  its  financial  analog:  Gathering  into 
Its  hands  control  of  training  and  licensing, 
the  profession  thereby  also  achieved  com- 
plete control  over  the  supply  side  of  the  med- 

1  leal  equation. 

I  What  neither  the  doctors  nor  the  public 
foresaw,  however,  was  the  explosion  in  the 
demand  for  medical  care  and  in  the  ability 

(to  pay  for  It,  which  changed  the  nature  of 
the  monopoly.  With  demand  galloping  and 
supply  creeping,  the  price  of  a  doctor's  serv- 
ices soared.  The  American  Medical  Assocla- 
jtion,  which  certainly  has  no  incentive  to 
I  overstate  doctors'  incomes,  reports  that  In 
1970  the  average  practicing  physician  grossed 
$88,000  a  year  and  netted  $50,000.  But  doc- 
tors' fees  have  risen  10%  a  year  since  then. 
So  $100,000-plu8  and  $200,000-plus  practi- 
tioners are  far  from  rare. 

With  demand  exceeding  supply,  MX>.s  fear 
neither  price-cutting  nor  recession.  "Their 
asking  price  is  their  settling  price,"  says 
former  Health,  Education  &  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  CkJhen.  "For  a  mother  with  a 
sick  kid,  there's  no  market  economy.  She 
doesn't  want  a  service,  she  wants  a  miracle — 
right  away  and  at  any  price." 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  price  is 
not  a  factor,  and  It  Is  central  to  the  changes 
now  occurring  In  U.S.  health  care:  In  at  least 
two  out  of  three  cases,  the  worried  mother 
doesn't  pay.  Her  Insurance  company  or,  In- 
creasingly, the  Government  pays. 

This  excess  of  demand  over  supply  is  partly 
the  result  ot  historical  factors  stretching  at 
least  back  to  World  War  n,  but  barely  no- 
ticed at  the  time.  Because  they  were  officially 
discouraged  from  negotiating  wage  hikes, 
unions  began  to  bargain  for  health-care  cov- 
erage. From  then  on,  medical  services  in- 
creasingly became  a  situation  where,  from 
both  the  supplier's  and  the  consimier's  view- 
point. Somebody  Else  Pays. 

Health  Insurance  was  supplemented  in  the 
1960s  by  government  payments  like  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid.  This  enabled  doctors  to 
set  fees  and  policy  as  they  chose,  hospitals 
to  Jack  their  room  rates  to  over  $100  a  day 
in  many  blg-clty  hospitals,  and  once  (but  no 
longer)  underpaid  hospital  workers  to  win 
fat  raises.  In  a  recession  year  with  inflation 
easing  off,  1975  health -care  exp.endltures  will 
climb  15%  to  $120  bUllon — nearly  io%  of 
the  GNP.  caothlng  by  contrast,  takes  tinder 
1%. 

ENTER  BIG  BROTHER 

The  growth  of  government-  and  insurance 
company-financed  medical  care,  however, 
changed  the  supply-demand  equation. 
Where  previously  supply  had  been  concen- 
trated and  demand  fragmented,  now  demand 
too  began  to  be  concentrated.  Since  Uncle 
Sam  now  pays  25%  of  all  medical  bills,  in- 
creasingly Washington's  voice  has  begun  to 
be  heard. 

Why,  with  U.S.  medical  care  among  the 
world's  best,  should  anyone  listen  to  the 
voice  of  government,  of  bureaucracy?  One 
answer,  of  course.  Is  that  medical  care  Is  a 
tempting  target  for  politicians  looking  for 
new  goodies  to  promise  the  voters.  But  there 
is  more  to  It  than  that.  In  fact,  what  started 
out  as  a  gentle,  public-spirited  monopoly 
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has  lost  some  of  its  beneficence.  For  ex. 
ample : 

A  New  Yorker  or  Los  Angeleno  can  get  the 
most  refined  forms  of  medical  treatment, 
but  a  North  Dakotan  may  have  trouble 
finding  someone  to  set  his  broken  arm.  This 
is  true  of  hospital  service. 

General  practitioners  are  scarce,  but  the 
U.S.  has  twice  as  many  stirgeons  per  canlta 
as  the  British. 

Despite  the  relative  plethora  of  surgeons, 
operations  are  not  cheaper  here.  Instead 
we  have  twice  as  many  operations  per  capita 
as  the  British. 

Nobody  knows  for  certain  how  much  fee- 
Jacking  goes  on  based  on  the  knowledge  that 
Somebody  Else  Pays.  How  much  competitive 
(and  expensive)  hospital  expansion  goes  on 
in  some  areas,  while  others  are  in  desperate 
need  of  facilities? 

All  too  often  physicians  recommend  un- 
necessary and  expensive  treatment  or  hos- 
pitalization becaiise  it  is  covered  by  in. 
surance  or  paid  lor  by  the  Government. 

In  attacking  some  of  these  problems,  the 
Government's  sharpest  stick  is  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  physician 
groups  on  government  contract  to  review 
medical  care  In  their  area  and  enforce  pre- 
determined norms  of  practice.  Authorized  by 
Congress  in  1972,  this  program  is  now  under 
way  in  about  a  third  of  the  country:  It  la 
designed  to  hold  down  skyrocketing  health- 
care costs  by  making  the  Individual  M.D. 
accountable  to  someone  else  besides  mal. 
practice  lawyers. 

"PSROs  are  going  to  affect  type  of  care 
given,  the  provider,  length  of  treatment  and 
the  setting  in  which  it  Is  rendered,"  saya 
Dr.  Henry  Simmons,  former  head  of  HEW's 
PSRO  program.  "It's  going  to  have  a  very 
substantial  Impact,  probably  more  pro- 
found than  anything  we've  ever  done." 
PSROs  must  approve  hospital  admissions 
and  set  standards  for  treatment  and  length 
of  stay  for  all  government-financed  patients. 
If  treatment  varies  significantly  from  the 
standard,  payment  to  the  hospital  Is  dis- 
continued. Massachusetts'  review  program 
saved  the  state  $6  million  In  1974  by  cutting 
the  average  Medlcald-pald  hospital  stay  from 
8.1  to  7.5  days. 

The  policing  Is  done  by  peers,  a  principle 
endorsed  by  the  AMA.  But  with  Government 
In  the  saddle,  the  AMA  predicts  cost  control 
win  endanger  quality  and  lead  to  "cook, 
book  medicine."  Even  Dr.  Alan  Nelson,  him- 
self head  of  Utah's  PSRO,  complains:  "The 
regulation  puts  responsibility  for  peer  re- 
view back  in  the  bureaucracy."  He  makes 
the  businessman's  standard  complaint  about 
government  regulation:  How  can  a  Wash- 
ington bureaucrat  possibly  understand  our 
problems?  But  the  day  of  self -policing  Is 
probably  past. 

Besides  the  PSROs,  Washington  has  yet 
another  foot  In  the  medical  door  via  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1973.  This  requires  employers  to  offer  their 
employees  a  choice  between  conventional 
health  Insurance,  which  lets  them  choose 
their  own  doctors  but  pays  only  part  of  the 
cost,  and  membership  In  a  prepaid  group- 
practice  organization. 

Many  doctors  bitterly  oppose  these  group- 
health  maintenance  organizations.  As  a 
salaried  employee  of  an  HMO,  the  physician 
loses  the  cherished  status  of  being  his  own 
boss — a  sort  of  doctor/prlest/buslnessman. 
He  loses  power,  too.  The  law  requires  an 
HMO  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors made  up  equally  of  doctors,  adminis- 
trators and  consumers. 

For  the  patient,  It's  a  trade-off,  sacrificing 
personal  care  for  guaranteed  access  to  a  full 
range  of  medical  services.  It  Is  rather  like 
switching  from  comer  grocer  to  supermarket. 
Medical  education  and  hospital  construc- 
tion are  two  more  doors  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  gotten  a  foothold.  In  both  cases, 
Washington  pays  the  biggest  part  of  the  bill: 
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nearly  $1  billion  for  construction  and  $1.3 
bUllon  for  education,  or  60%  of  the  cost  of 
training  a  doctor.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  more  say  In  how  the  money 
Is  spent. 

Last  January  amendments  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  created  regional  Health 
Systems  Agencies,  which  will  start  operating 
nationwide  In  a  year  or  two.  They  will  re- 
view hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
In  their  areas  and  must  give  prior  approval 
to  new  construction.  The  majority  of  di- 
rectors of  each  agency  must  be  consumers. 
Another  blow  to  self-policing! 

"Of  all  the  bills  they've  ever  passed  short 
of  declaring  war,"  complains  AMA  E.xecutive 
Vice  President  Dr.  James  Sammons,  "this  is 
the  most  dangerous.  It  vests  decision-making 
power  In  the  hands  of  totally  unprepared 
people." 

However,  the  objective  Is  sensible:  to  re- 
duce costly  competition  between  hospitals 
serving  t^e  same  populations.  As  with  doc- 
tors, so  with  beds.  The  more  you  have,  the 
more  patients  are  needed  to  keep  them  oc- 
cupied. Today,  phyiclans  must  sometimes  fill 
a  quota  of  bed.s  !n  order  to  retain  hospital 
privileges.  The  Government  argues  that  these 
abuses  will  not  be  cured  by  doctors  them- 
selves. 

Finally,  the  Government  may  use  Its  edu- 
cational grants  to  Influence  where  and  what 
doctors  practice.  To  correct  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians.  Congress  may  require  a 
tour  in  the  Public  Health  Service  for  young 
doctors  who  do  not  repay  federal  aid  to 
medical  schools — now  about  $11,500  per 
graduate.  For  a  student  who  also  needs  loans, 
the  service  period  could  be  as  long  as  eight 
years. 

The  same  legislation,  backed  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  (Dem.,  Mass.)  and  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Rogers  (Dem..  Fla.),  would 
also  limit  the  number  of  medical  residences 
and  authorize  HEW  to  parcel  them  out 
among  hospitals.  Specialization  requires  a 
residency,  and  since  most  doctors  eventually 
settle  In  that  same  location,  the  effect  will 
be  federal  pressure  on  where  physicians  live. 
It  all  adds  up  to  regulation  of  every 
aspect— manpower,  plant,  financing  and  pro- 
fessional practice— of  what  was  until  re- 
cently the  nation's  least  regulated  economic 
activity.  As  Dr.  Thomas  Ballantine.  a  neuro- 
surgeon who  heads  Massachusetts  PSRO  sup- 
port organization,  observes,  "The  physician 
has  been  very  slow  to  understand  that  de- 
livery of  medical  care  is  now  a  political  proc- 
ess and  that  he  must  become  Involved  In  the 
wider  issues.  That's  why  I'm  sitting  here." 
Bureaucratic  hassles  aside,  chances  are 
that  the  doctor  will  come  out,  as  he  has  in 
the  past,  rolling  in  money.  Washington's 
Group  Health  Association,  which  the  AMA 
so  strongly  opposed  40  years  ago,  now  attracts 
more  doctors  than  it  can  hire.  Salaries  start 
above  $30,000  and  approach  $60,000  for  doc- 
tors With  eight  years'  seniority.  Fringe  bene- 
fits total  $20,000,  and  the  five-day  week  de- 
mands about  20  hours  less  than  most  other 
physicians  put  in.  The  average  physician,  who 
nets  $50,000  and  works  a  55-hour  week, 
doesn't  come  out  any  better  than  a  first- 
year  internist  at  GHA. 

AGE   SPLIT 

The  point  Is  not  lost  on  younger  physicians, 
fofo  .°  ^^'■vard  medical  students  taken  in 
iaaa  lound  that  fewer  than  10%  favored 
group  practice  or  national  health  Insurance. 
^Ll^,T  ^°!}^'^  '"  ^9'^^'  98%  favored  group 
d.  ^^t  ^^"^  ''*"*««*  "*"on«l  health 
DhvJ^.  •  ^^®  ^P"*  '=^"^«s  °^er  to  practicing 
Eof"".?,"^^"-  ^^^'«  °'^ly  one-third  of 
fle?^^  fn"  t^  '*^°'"  ^^^^-  *he  corresponding 
figure  for  doctors  under  45  Is  55% 

medinw  *^*^/  °^  ^^^"^  individualism  In 
M^if,  .*'?  ^^^^S-  The  Change  won't  be  an 
wr  f  *'f,  ''''^'^'  ^°^  the  doctors.  Nor 
reeui^inl*"  ^'■^''5'  ^•""  *^e  consumers,  since 
thfwa!  fv,,""^*"'  bureaucracy.  But  this  Is 
tne  way  things  are  going,  and  the  doctor  of 
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the  future,   though  probably  just  as  pros- 
perous, v.-ili  be  less  a  free  agent  than  he  was. 


INTRA  INVESTMENT  CO. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  8  Washington  Post  carried  a  most 
imusual  story  on  the  involvement  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
Middle  Eastern  investment  firm  by  the 
name  of  Intra  Investment  Co. 

If  the  allegations  published  by  the 
Post  are  true,  USDA  is  providing  nothing 
less  than  what  amounts  to  an  interest- 
free  loan  by  holding  stock  in  this  corpo- 
ration— an  interest-free  loan  to  the 
countries  of  Kuwait  and  Qatar,  which 
are  two  of  the  wealthiest  oil-producing 
nations  in  the  world. 

If  the  aUegations  published  by  the 
Post  are  true,  USDA  is  a  stockliolder  in 
a  company  which  has  a  policy  of  refus- 
ing to  do  business  with  firms  which  are 
on  the  Arab  boycott  list — either  because 
they  are  owned  by  Jews  or  because  they 
do  business  with  other  firms  owned  by 
Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  this  matter 
will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  I 
will  state  here  and  now  that  I  Intend  to 
give  my  unqualified  support  to  those  in- 
vestigations which  have  already  begim. 

But  I  want  to  further  state,  simply, 
my  outrage  that  this  situation  could 
have  developed  by  accident. 

It  is  outrageous  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  holds  an  investment 
worth  over  $10  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  yet  claims  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Intra's  dealings  when  confronted  with 
them. 

It  is  outrageous  that  USDA  is  In  any 
way  subsidizing  governments  such  as 
those  of  Kuwait  and  Qatar,  which  par- 
ticipated In  the  oil  embargo  and  which 
are  completely  capable  of  paying  their 
own  way  In  the  world  today. 

And  finally,  it  is  outrageous  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
be  connected  in  any  way,  however  tenu- 
ous, with  the  discriminatory,  anti- 
Semitic  blackmail  being  practiced  by 
Arab  firms  and  investors  today. 

I  am  inserting  this  story,  entitled  "U  S 
in  Strange  Partnership,"  In  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

U.S.  IN  Strange  Partnership 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

The  controlling  shareholders  of  a  thriving 
Lebanese  business  called  Intra  Investment 
Co.  are  a  curious  mix. 

The  tiny  sheikdom  of  Qatar  is  a  share- 
holder. So  Is  the  government  of  Lebanon. 
The  oil -rich  kingdom  of  Kuwait  Is  the  largest 
single  stockholder,  and  the  second  largest 
Is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Now  In  its  ninth  year  of  ownership  In 
Intra,  the  Agriculture  Department  has  a  man 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  this  $230  mlUlon 
company,  which  controls  55  subsidiaries 
These  include  the  busy  Middle  East  Airlines! 
a  booming  shipyard  In  MarseUles  known  as 
La  Clotat,  and  a  spectacular  Beirut  gambling 
casino  at  the  edge  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
called  Casino  du  Llban. 
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Intra  also  owns  real  estate  In  Geneva, 
parts  of  the  port,  of  Beirut,  the  Lebanese 
national  television  network,  the  largest  re- 
frigerated warehouses  in  the  Middle  East 
and  a  pair  of  banks  called  Almashrek  and 
the  Bank  of  Kuwait  and  the  Arab  World. 

Intra's  buslt.ess  Is  now  so  good  and  bo 
widespread  that  Agriculture  finds  itself  In- 
volved in  affairs  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  farming  and  feeding. 

In  March.  Rep.  William  M.  Brodhead 
(D-Mich.)  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  asking  him  to  explain  why  the 
United  States  owns  a  piece  of  an  Investment 
firm  that  boycotts  companies  doing  business 
with  Israel.  Brodhead  asked  Kissinger  If  It 
were  true  that  Intra  had  a  hand  In  freezing 
out  a  group  of  boycotted  banks  from  a  26 
million  underwriting  for  Air  France  last 
February. 

Brodhead  says  Kissinger  denied  any  U.S. 
role  in  a  boycott.  One  Agriculture  official 
with  close  ties  to  Intra  said  that  if  there  were 
a  boycott  Agriculture  would  never  know  it. 
He  called  Agriculture's  board  seat  "power- 
less ...  We  never  get  Involved  in  anything 
to  do  with  management." 

Intra  senior  vicee  president  Robert  Ptist 
acknowledges  that  Intra  went  into  the  Air 
France  underwriting  with  reservations  about 
doing  business  with  Lazard  Freres.  a  French- 
American  investment  firm  that  has  done  a 
lot  of  business  with  Israel. 

"We  did  not  demand  that  Lazard  be  kept 
off,"  Fast  told  Washington  Post  correspond- 
ent Jonathan  Randal  In  Beirut,  "but  we  said 
If  you  Invite  them  (as  comanagers)  then 
don't  Invite  us." 

Fast  Insists  that  Intra  has  "no  choice" 
about  doing  business  with  blacklisted  banks, 
but  points  out  the  arbitrariness  of  the  boy- 
cott that  blacklists  Rothschilds  and  Lazard 
Freres  in  Paris  but  not  London.  Fast  also 
said  that  Intra  does  business  In  New  York 
with  Salomon  Brothers  and  with  Goldman 
Sachs,  whose  Gustave  Levy  is  chairman  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

"We're  not  anti-Semitic,"  Fast  told  Ran- 
dal. "We  work  with  Jewish  banks,  but  not 
with  Jewish  banks  on  the  Arab  League  boy- 
cott list." 

Recently,  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz  was  asked  by  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley 
(Cons.-R-N.Y.)  for  an  accounting  of  the 
scope  of  Intra's  affairs  and  of  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  those  affairs. 

Agriculture  became  a  holder  of  Intra  shares 
nine  years  ago  when  Intra's  predecessor.  In- 
tra Bank,  went  bankrupt,  leaving  its  assets 
to  its  creditors.  The  creditors  included  Agri- 
culture's Commodity  Credit  Corp.,  which  had 
been  paid  for  $22  million  worth  of  wheat 
and  butter  with  letters  of  credit  from  Intra 
Bank. 

Originally,  Agriculture's  shares  amounted 
to  14  per  cent  of  Intra's  stock  but  were  re- 
duced to  half  that  six  years  ago  when  Agri- 
culture received  more  than  $11  million  from 
the  sale  of  the  Intra  Bank  building  in  New 
York  City. 

Buckley's  Interest  was  triggered  by  re- 
ports that  go  back  over  the  nine  vears  of 
U.S.  participation,  to  1966,  when  Intra  went 
bankrupt. 

The  reports  Involve  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance, reappearance,  and  death  of  Youssef 
Beldas,  onetime  managing  director  of  Intra 
Bank.  They  involve  Marcel  Paul  Francisl, 
once  manager  of  Intra's  gambling  casino  and' 
Identified  by  a  congressional  committee  as 
one  of  Europe's  leading  traffickers  In  narco- 
tics. 

Finally,  the  reports  Involve  fugitive  finan- 
cier Robert  L.  Vesco,  who  tried  four  years 
ago  to  buy  his  way  Into  Intra  using  his  in- 
fluence at  the  Nixon  White  House. 

Documents  on  file  at  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment show  Vesco's  role  In  the  Intra  af- 
fair started  Nov.  16,  1971.  when  he  called  on 
the  American  embassy  in  Beirut  to  discuss 
deaUng  hlmsU  into  Intra.  A  month  later. 
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two  of  Vesco's  associates  discussed  such  a 
deal  with  Agriculture  officials  here. 

The  terms  were  that  Vesco  would  make  a 
cash  loan  of  $20  million  to  Intra  that  Vesco 
could  convert  Into  Intra  stock  five  years 
later.  In  the  Ave -year  Interim,  Vesco  would 
offer  the  management  expertise  of  his  In- 
ternational Controls  Corp.  to  help  guide 
Intra. 

The  documents  show  that  Vesco  and  his  as- 
sociates bad  at  least  six  meetings  with  Agri- 
culture officials  in  Beirut  and  Washington, 
In  which  they  urged  Agriculture  to  recom- 
mend that  the  rest  of  Intra's  directors  ac- 
cept Vesco's  offer. 

At  one  point  in  the  discussions,  a  cable 
from  the  agricultural  attache  in  Beirut  asked 
for  instructions  on  how  to  treat  Vesco  "be- 
cause of  alleged  White  House  interests 
through  Ehrlichman." 

One  Agriculture  official  who  asked  to  re- 
main anonymous  said  White  House  domes- 
tic adviser  John  D.  Ehrlichman  never  pres- 
sured Agriculture  on  Vesco,  but  that  Vesco 
and  his  associates  implied  that  the  White 
House  was  supporting  Vesco's  attempt  to  buy 
his  way  into  Intra. 

"They'd  always  be  a  half  hour  or  an  hour 
late  for  our  meetings,"  the  official  recalled. 
"Then  when  they  arrived  they'd  apologize 
for  the  delay  with  the  explanation  that 
they'd  run  overtime  in  their  meeting  with 
Ehrlichman." 

Just  after  it  was  reporteed  in  1972  that 
Vesco  was  under  investigation  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the  then 
Attorney  General,  John  N.  Mitchell,  cabled 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Lebanon  William  Buf- 
fum  that  Mitchell  and  the  White  House 
"had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Integrity 
of  Robert  Vesco,"  who  was  in  Beirut  to  seek 
Buff  urn's  help. 

But  Buffum  refused  to  see  Vesco,  Ignoring 
Mitchell's  cable.  The  Intra  board  rejected 
Vesco's  offer,  partly  because  Intra  felt  it  did 
not  need  Vesco's  $20  million,  partly  because 
of  the  terms  that  would  have  been  so  favor- 
able to  Vesco,  and  partly  because  of  Vesco's 
growing  troubles  with  the  SEC. 

A  prominent  concern  of  Buckley's  is 
Intra's  control  of  the  Casino  du  Llban  In 
Beirut,  now  one  of  the  three  biggest  casinos 
In  the  world  and  poeslbly  the  most  profit- 
able. 

Agriculture  officials  who  have  served  either 
as  Intra  directors  in  Beirut  or  backstage  di- 
rectors in  Washington  say  they  know  little 
of  the  casino.  One  official  says  only  that  the 
casino  has  a  good  floor  show,  which  he  said 
he  saw  once  during  a  trip  to  Beirut.  And 
onetime  attache  William  Horbaly  said,  "W«» 
had  to  be  above  reproach  over  there." 

No  one  In  Agriculture  with  any  Intra  ties 
said  he  recognized  the  name  Marcel  Paul 
Pranclsl.  A  report  in  "The  Heroin  Trail,"  a 
book  based  on  a  Pulitzer-Prize  winning 
series  In  Newsday.  identified  Franclsl  as  the 
concessionaire  who  once  ran  the  gaming 
tables  at  the  casino.  The  book  identified 
Franclsl  as  a  drug  trafficker  and  said,  "He  is 
a  millionaire  many  times  over  ...  He  is  also 
the  dominant  figure  of  the  French-Corslcan 
underworld  . . ." 

The  details  of  how  Franclsl  managed  his 
way  into  the  casino  may  have  died  almost 
eight  years  ago  vrtth  Youssef  Beldas,  the 
man  who  was  managing  Intra  Bank  at  the 
time  of  its  collapse  nine  years  ago. 

When  the  bank  failed,  Beldas  disappeared. 
He  was  indicted  for  bank  fraud  In  Lebanon, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  where  Intra  held 
property  and  owed  sizable  sums  to  creditors. 
Beldas  reappeared  in  Brazil,  which  refused 
to  extradite  him  to  any  of  the  three  coun- 
tries. 

In  November,  1967.  Beldas  showed  up  In 
Switzerland  and  was  arrested  for  a  traffic 
violation.  He  was  driving  a  large  American 
car  with  New  Jersey  license  plates  and  was 
carrying  a  forged  Brazilian  passport.  Swiss 
police  discovered  the  passport  was  forged 
when  he  was  unable  to  reply  to  an  inter- 
preter speaking  Portuguese. 
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At  the  time,  Beldas  was  carrying  $37,000 
in  cash  and  traveler's  checks,  plus  the  keys 
to  safe  deposit  boxes  in  several  European 
countries.  He  was  released  from  prison  on 
bail,  but  never  lived  to  go  to  trial.  One  re- 
port is  that  he  died  of  cancer  in  a  Swiss 
hospital,  another  that  he  committed  suicide 
in  a  Swiss  hotel. 

Agriculture  officials  say  they  would  love 
to  extricate  themselves  from  Intra,  but  ap- 
parently there  is  no  easy  way  for  them  tc 
do  it. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  Agriculture  went 
so  far  as  to  advertise  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  its  7  per  cent  share  in  Intra 
was  up  for  sale.  Four  bids  came  in,  one  from 
an  owner  of  a  supermarket  chain  in  Wichita, 
another  from  the  First  Arabian  Corp.,  a 
third  from  a  Lebanese  millionaire  named 
Michel  Elie  Doumet  and  the  fourth  from  a 
Saudi  named  S.  S.  Olayan  living  in  Beirut. 
Doumet  bid  $7.7  million,  Olayan  $10.2 
million.  The  other  two  made  no  firm  cash 
offers.  But  Agriculture  quietly  withdrew  Its 
offer,  never  bothering  to  answer  any  of  the 
bidders  for  its  shares.  A  Washington  lawyer 
who  represented  Olayan  said  he  assumed 
that  one  of  the  other  controlling  stockhold- 
ers had  exercised  an  option  to  buy  out  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

One  of  the  key  factors  in  Agriculture's 
continued  holdings  in  Intra  is  that  the  other 
major  stockholders,  Lebanon,  Kuwait  and 
Qatar,  have  first  refusal  rights  to  any  sell 
offer.  Last  year,  Lebanon  voiced  Its  Intention 
to  exercise  that  right,  which  Is  the  reason 
Agriculture  never  seriously  considered  any  of 
the  four  outside  bids. 

But  Lebanon  then  quietly  let  its  option 
expire.  Lebanon,  Kuwait  and  Qatar  appear 
content  to  let  things  stand  the  way  they 
are.  Not  only  Is  the  Agriculture  Department 
a  solid  board  member,  but  Its  $10.2  million 
Investment  Is  the  equivalent  of  an  interest- 
free  loan  of  at  least  the  same  size. 

The  Intra  Investment  Co.  today  is  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  of  the  Middle  East. 
Profits  Jumped  to  more  than  $6  million  In 
1973,  then  more  than  doubled  a  year  ago  to 
$16  million. 

The  calsno  went  from  a  $1  million  loss  In 
1970  to  a  $3  million  profit  last  year.  The 
shipyard  had  accumulated  losses  of  $16 
million  up  to  1972,  reported  a  profit  a  year 
ago  and  now  expects  earnings  of  $100  mil- 
lion over  the  next  four  years.  Among  the 
things  that  helped  the  shipyard  turn  the  cor- 
ner was  an  order  from  Kuwait  for  four  large 
tankers. 

The  plum  in  Intra's  pie  is  Middle  East 
Airlines,  long  considered  one  of  the  world's 
richest.  Its  fleet  of  Jetliners  is  paid  off.  Its 
routes  through  the  oil  rich  Middle  East  now 
make  it,«!  "load  factor"  the  highest  in  the 
world,  triggering  an  explosion  of  profits  that 
went  from  $2  million  in  1970  to  $12  million 
in  1973. 

So  well  off  is  Intra  today  that  It  plans 
to  begin  paying  dividends  this  year,  which 
Is  one  more  in  the  long  list  of  ironies  that 
confronts  the  Agriculture  Department. 

The  agreement  that  Agriciilture  signed  nine 
years  ago  when  It  entered  the  Intra  partner- 
ship states  that  it  cannot  accept  any  divi- 
dends or  recover  any  more  than  its  original 
claim  against  Intra  Bank.  So  any  dividends 
paid  to  Agrlcvdture  will  go  right  back  to 
Intra  Investment  Co. 


SNUBBING  SOLZHENTTSYN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  to  my  comments  con- 
tained  on  page  21642   of   the  July  8 
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Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  July  9  relative  to  the  Presi- 
dent  avoiding  Solzhenitsyn.  It  is  further 
evidence  of  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
President  made  a  mistake  that  he  should 
still  remedy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Snubbing  SoLZHENrrsTN 

After  first  suggesting  that  President  Ford's 
"crowded  schedule"  left  no  room  lor  Alex- 
andr  Solzhenitsyn  last  week,  the  White 
House  has  finally  admitted  that  "foreign 
policy  considerations"  played  a  part. 

The  President  Is  a  busy  man;  one  is  reluct- 
ant to  make  too  much  of  this  ridiculous 
incident,  which  no  excuse  could  possibly 
excuse. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  should  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House — not  as  a  symbol 
of  "freedom,"  not  as  a  buddy  of  George 
Meany's,  not  because  It  might  disgruntle 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  but  rather  because  he  Is  one 
cf  the  few  living  masters  of  the  written 
word,  a  Nobel  laureate  and  a  distinguished 
guest.  His  political  opinions  and  his  example 
in  the  resistance  to  oppression  are  Important: 
but  their  importance  derives  In  large  measure 
from  his  distinction  as  a  man  of  letters. 

His  snubbing  at  the  White  House,  like  the 
exaggerated  attention  given  last  week  to  his 
attack  on  detente,  shows  how  few  rituals  in 
this  town  break  free  of  politics,  even  when 
they  should.  Those  who  advised  Mr.  Ford 
to  forget  courtesy  for  "foreign  policy  con- 
siderations" have  set  a  poor  standard  for 
presidential  hospitality.  (It  is  an  alarming 
thought,  by  the  way,  that  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  so  delicate  as  to  be  dls- 
combobulated  by  the  reception  of  a  writer.) 

Americans  expect  a  certain  independence 
of  political  protocol  In  their  Presidents.  We 
have  come  a  long  way — too  far,  some  would 
say — since  Thomas  Jefferson  wore  his  bed- 
room slippers  to  dinner  at  the  White  House 
because  he  guessed,  correctly,  that  his  attire 
might  offend  the  minister  of  Great  Britain. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   A  FINE  NEWSMAN 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  recently  of  the  sudden 
and  untimely  passing  of  Mr.  Gerhard 
Hirseland,  the  publisher  of  the  Observer/ 
Tribune  Community  Newspapers,  Long 
Island. 

Mr.  Hirseland,  who  was  co-owner  and 
publisher  of  the  chain  of  three  news- 
papers, the  Farmingdale  Obsen'er,  the 
Massapequa  Observer  and  the  Levittown 
Tribune,  had  been  a  newsman  for  20 
years.  His  "Observation  Points"  column 
which  appeared  each  week  was  a  suc- 
cinct and  reasoned  discussion  of  what  he 
perceived  to  be  the  problems  confronting 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Hirseland  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions  and  a  man  who  loved  the 
United  States.  Born  in  Germany  in  1927, 
he  came  to  this  country  in  1954  and  be- 
gan his  news  career  as  a  society  reporter 
for  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  t 
Herold  in  New  York  City.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  free  lance  correspondent 
for  a  number  of  European  business  news- 
papers, as  well  as  a  publicist  for  the 
German-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  active,  too,  in  journalists' 
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professional  organizatiti«s,  and  belonged 
to  the  Association  of  Auierican  business 
writers,  was  a  director  of  the  Nassau 
County  Press  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Press  Association. 

We,  who  have  followed  his  column  and 
read  his  papers,  will  miss  him,  and  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  best  wishes  are 
extended  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ula  Hirse- 
land, and  their  two  children,  Gerhard 
and  Marion. 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA:  DOES  IT  SPEAK 
FOR  POLICY  OR  FOR  TRUTH? 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  witness  many  great  changes  in 
America  and  the  world — the  civil  rights 
movement,  the  decline  of  colonialism, 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
Watergate  crisis.  Throughout  all  these 
momentous  events,  one  institution  has 
been  a  symbol  of  America  to  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  represented 
our  people  and  Nation  to  our  friends  and 
enemies  alike. 

In  reporting  our  shortcomings  as  well 
as  our  triumphs,  the  Voice  offers  an  hon- 
est self-appraisal  that  is  a  most  effec- 
tive export  of  democracy.  The  Voice  has 
reported  change  and  conflict  at  home  as 
well  as  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
impact  of  truth  serves  to  point  out  the 
contrast  between  totalitarian  forms  of 
government  and  the  system  that  was 
created  in  Philadelphia  199  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  some 
Government  officials  who  would  im- 
pose limits  on  the  truth  about  Amer- 
ica. And  their  solution  is  much  the 
same— censorship  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 

This  past  week  United  Press  Interna- 
tional writer  Cheryl  Arvidson  wrote  an 
article  titled  "Should  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica Speak  for  the  U.S.  Policymakers  or 
for  Truth?"  I  urge  every  Member  to  read 
and  reflect  on  the  impUcations  of  this 
question.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
am  submitting  the  article  for  printing 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Shouij)  Voice  op  American  Speak  fob  United 
States  Policymaker  or  for  Truth? 
(By  Cheryl  Arvidson) 
Washington.— "In  Darker  Days  in  the  life 
or  our  Nation,  we  told  the  world:  'The  news 
may  be  good  or  bad,  but  we  shall  teU  you 
tne  truth.'  And  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  we  strive  to  know  the  truth  and  tell 

These  were  the  concluding  words  of  a 
memo  to  Voice  of  America  staffers  by  two 
senior  officials,  Alan  Hell,  chief  of  news  and 
current  affairs,  and  Bernard  Kamenske.  head 
M  the  news  division. 

tJ^^  °?*®  ^^^^^  *  ^^^  PO"cy  of  restricting 
mformatlon  carried  by  the  Voice  during  the 
U.S.  evacuation  from  Saigon 

•The  policy,  outlined  earlier  by  Hell  and 
^menske  at  the  direction  of  their  superiors 
^t»*L  iJ^-^  Information  Agency  and  the 
b^I^.  f^"™^"*'  "'"'*^  YOA's  worldwide 
Broadcasts    to    "official    statements    of    the 
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White  House  and  Departments  of  State  or 
Defense  and  Congressional  actions  (e.g., 
votes)." 

The  order  angered  some  Voice  employees 
because  it  seemed  to  conflict  with  VOA's 
charter  of  being  "a  consistently  reliable  and 
authoritative  source  of  news.  VOA  news  will 
be  accurate,  objective  and  comprehensive." 
It  also  brought  VOA  and  Its  parent  agency, 
USIA,  under  scrutiny  by  Rep.  Bella  Abzug's 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee. And  it  set  off  a  new  debate  over  whether 
to  Insulate  VOA  from  Government  policy- 
makers. 

Kamenske  and  Eugene  P.  Kopp,  Deputy 
USIA  Director,  differed  in  separate  inter- 
views over  whether  the  Vietnam  limitations 
should  have  been  Imposed. 

Kopp  said  the  order  was  "unique"  and  re- 
flected the  critical  situation  in  Saigon.  Given 
the  volatile  situation  Just  before  the  Com- 
munist takeover,  Kopp  said,  speculation 
about  an  early  U.S.  evacuation  could  have 
caused  panic  and  endangered  American  lives. 
He  said  that  was  true  even  though  the 
commercial  television  networks,  the  wire 
services  and  the  BBC  were  carrying  fuller 
reports  of  the  puUout,  Including  congres- 
sional pressure  to  speed  the  evacuation  rather 
than  send  more  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Kamenske,  who  has  worked  for  the  Voice 
since  1955,  felt  "uncomfortable"  with  the 
coverage  limitations,  which  he  says  occurred 
more  often  on  Vietnam  than  on  any  other 
foreign  stories.  But  he  understood  the  rea- 
soning behind  them  and  went  along. 

"The  people  out  there,"  Kamenske  said, 
gesturing  toward  the  newsroom,  "were 
brought  up  In  the  tradition  of  American 
Journalism  .  .  .  and  they  don't  beUeve  In 
selective  reporting.  They  know  and  I  know 
that  we  are  an  Important  source  of  truth  in 
the  world,  and  we  destroy  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge  if  we  do  less. 

"How  Inadequate  would  I  be  If  I  said  that 
I  wasn't  horrified,  disgusted,  unhappy  .  .  . 
that  we  had  to  in  some  way  moderate,  ad- 
Just  if  you  will,  a  charter  principle." 

Kopp  has  no  second  thoughts.  He  said  he 
and  USIA  Director  James  Keogh  were 
"proud"  of  the  directive  even  though  it 
"made  some  of  what  they  call  'pure  Jour- 
nalists' at  the  VOA  very  unhappy."  He  said 
these  staffers  don't  understand  that  foreign 
listeners  believe  the  VOA  "speaks  for  the 
United  States  Government." 

"It's  true  that  this  information  (on  the 
evacuation)  was  being  broadcast  by  other 
sources  and  heard  in  Vietnam,"  Kopp  said, 
"but  those  other  broadcasts  were  not  per- 
ceived as  the  voice  of  the  United  States,  and 
therein  lies  the  difference." 

He  said  the  Voice  also  has  a  responslbUity 
to  reflect  "Americana — the  diversity  of  life 
In  the  United  States,  aspects  of  our  culture, 
our  Institutions  and  our  people.  (There  is  a 
need)  to  emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  United  States.  Private  Journalism  doesn't 
have  this  variety  of  concerns." 

Kopp  said  It  Is  important  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  VOA  staffers  and  other  Journal- 
ists. As  he  told  an  Abzug  subcommittee  hear- 
ing May  20,  "I  would  hope  the  people  who 
work  for  VOA  understand  that  they  work 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

To  those  who  question  VOA's  credibility 
overseas  because  of  its  close  ties  to  policy- 
makers, Kopp  responds:  "I  don't  accept  the 
philosophy  that  until  you're  absolutely  Im- 
mersed in  the  worst  and  the  most  negative 
of  the  United  States  you  don't  have  credi- 
bility. 

"The  only  way  you  lose  credibility  Is  when 
you  get  caught  not  telling  the  truth." 

Critics  notwithstanding,  Kopp  said  the 
Voice  Is  performing  its  proper  function  by 
providing  a  channel  of  communication  "that 
articulates,  clarifies  and  supports"  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Any  move  to  give  the  agency  In- 
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dependence,  he  said,  would  make  It  "Just  like 
CBS." 

He  said  that  whUe  VOA  emphasizes  "posi- 
tive" news  about  the  United  States,  this  does 
not  mean  broadcasts  "gloss  over  the  nega- 
tive." Despite  occasional  pressure  from  State 
Department  officials  to  "soften"  its  coverage, 
he  added,  there  has  been  no  change  in  VOA's 
basic  policy  of  reporting  "warts  and  all." 

Kopp  said  Watergate  was  perhaps  the  "big- 
gest wart"  but  that  VOA  coverage  was  "full 
and  complete."  The  Voice  "didn't  deny  it 
was  a  very  serious  problem,"  he  said,  but  the 
scandals  were  kept  In  perspective. 

VOA  reports  were  designed  to  tell  foreign 
audiences  the  U.S.  Constitution  "has  buUt- 
in  remedies  for  abuse  and  this  Is  what  you're 
witnessing."  In  addition,  it  stressed  the 
Watergate  scandal  was  "all  smoked  out  by 
the  investigative  activities  of  a  free  press, 
the  system  is  working  and  the  socletv  is  not 
coming  apart." 

News  chief  Kamenske  says  "We  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  telling  the  story  of  Watergate,"  not 
because  of  Government  pressure  but  because 
of  VOA  restrictions  on  the  use  of  unidenti- 
fied sources  and  the  need  for  two  independ- 
ent sources  for  each  story. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  the  Voice's  tie 
to  government  does  pose  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, VOA  reporters  are  denied  credentials 
for  the  House  and  Senate  press  galleries. 
There  are  also  problems  covering  the  Wlilte 
House  and  State  Department. 

"Our  governmental  link  has  a  tendency  to 
be  rather  limiting  In  this  respect,"  Kamenske 
said. 

"To  be  effective,  the  organization  has  to 
be  absolutely.  Impeccably  truthful,"  and  to 
provide  that  truth,  VOA  needs  more  protec- 
tion from  government,  Kamenske  said. 

Kopp  and  Kamenske  differ  over  the  recom- 
mendations offered  by  a  panel  headed  by 
former  CBS  President  Frank  Stanton.  These 
would  establish  VOA  as  an  Independent 
agency  under  a  five-member  board  of  over- 
seers. 

Kopp  said  the  report  carries  "a  very  defi- 
nite indication  that  VOA  would  not  have  to 
have  any  concern  about  the  effect  of  lu 
broadcasts  on  U.S.  policy  and  US.  Interests. 
You  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  con- 
tent from  the  commercial  media. 

"I  don't  believe  there's  any  Justification  for 
taxpayer  support  of  an  international  broad- 
casting organization  that  Is  not  serving  and 
supporting  U.S.  policy  interests." 

Kamenske,  however,  agrees  that  the  Voice 
"needs  a  strong  protective  belt"  to  guard 
against  undue  pressure  from  Government 
policymakers. 

He  said  the  Stanton  group's  recommenda- 
tion for  a  five-member  governing  board 
probably  would  not  be  enough  protection 
since  two  members  would  be  high  State  De- 
partment officials  who  could  be  "more  per- 
suasive" than  the  three  public  members. 

Kopp  said  VOA  already  is  "very  well  pro- 
tected against  the  unusual  and  excessive 
pressure  from  the  policy  makers"  by  USIA. 
Ita  parent  organization.  He  said  USIA  often 
fields  protests  from  the  State  Department  or 
Its  ambassadors  "and  decides  the  Voice  is 
right." 

"We  are  as  much  a  shield  for  the  VOA  as 
we  are  a  club  to  them,"  Kopp  said. 


OPERATION  SAIL  LAUNCHED 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  Friday,  June  27,  1975,  In  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  Fla.,  Miss  Susan  Ford,  our  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  broke  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne over  the  hull  of  a  41-foot  yacht, 
and  christened  the  ship  Op  Sail  '76. 
Through  this  action,  Miss  Ford  laiuiched 
the  executive  flagship  of  a  bicentennial 
project  which  will  be  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  events  in  this  Nation's  200th 
birthday  celebration — Operation  Sail. 

The  yacht,  a  Morgan  Out-Island,  was 
donated  by  the  Morgan  Yacht  Corp.  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  It  was  therefore  ap- 
propriate that  St.  Petersburg  was  the 
site  for  the  christening  ceremonies  and 
that  the  "Sunshine  City"  was  designated 
as  Op  Sail  '76's  first  port  of  call.  The 
yacht  has  now  sailed  to  visit  as  many 
other  ports  as  possible  along  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts  before  July  4,  1976 — 
to  introduce  people,  especially  our 
youth — to  the  principles  and  pleasures  of 
sailing.  Moreover,  Op  Sail  '76  will  be  pro- 
moting the  Bicentennial  extravaganza 
involving  a  large  assemblage  of  sailing 
ships  from  all  over  the  world.  These 
ships,  including  four-masted  windjam- 
mers, will  help  to  honor  America's  mari- 
time history,  with  their  visit  culminat- 
ing in  a  marine  parade  in  New  York 
Harbor  on  July  4, 1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  been  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  christening  of  the  Op  Sail 
'76  with  Miss  Ford.  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  have  noted  the  enthusiastic 
response  the  President's  daughter  and 
OP  Sail  '76  received  from  the  large 
crowd  of  spectators  which  Included  him- 
dreds  of  young  Americans. 

America's  Bicentennial  is  an  event  to  be 
shared  by  all,  and  it  Is  with  great  pride 
that  I  wish  Operation  Sail  success  and 
thank  the  Morgan  Yacht  Corp.  for  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  my  city  of  St.  Peters- 
burg to  play  such  a  prominent  role  as  the 
U.S.A.  celebrates  our  Bicentennial  year. 


DRAFT  RECORD  INSERTION 


HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975  ^ 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  number  of 
l3ttei-s  from  a  prominent  businessman  in 
Bakerstown,  Pa. 

He  is  Mr.  Fred  A.  Werbe.  president  of 
the  Southwest  Grease  &  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 
Mr.  Werbe  frequently  communicates 
with  his  employees  and  in  two  recent  in- 
stances had  something  to  say  to  them 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  sharing  with 
my  colleagues.  As  a  patriot  and  a  man 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  his 
country  and  our  people,  Mr.  Werbe's 
comments  to  his  employees  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  are  of  particular  perti- 
nence. His  second  letter  reflects  some  of 
his  views  on  profits,  and  while  this  may 
be  a  dirty  word  to  some  people,  I,  to  the 
contrary  share  Mr.  Werbe's  views  on  the 
necessity  of  making  a  profit  to  provide 
jobs  for  Americans  who  need  them. 

The  letters  are  as  follows : 
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Southwest    Grease    &    On.    Co. 

(Penna.),  Inc., 

Bakerstown,  Pa..  July  1,  1975. 

Dear  Employees:  In  just  a  couple  of  days 
we  wUl  be  celebrating  the  199th  birthday  of 
our  great  country.  On  July  1,  1975  we  will 
start  the  countdown  to  our  200th  Anniver- 
sary. We  all  should  be  very  proud  of  this  her- 
itage, but  I'm  sure  many  of  us  are  disap- 
pointed and  confused  as  to  some  of  the  cur- 
rent happenings  within  our  governmental 
agencies.  Hopefully,  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration on  July  4,  1976  will  find  this  Country 
united  In  purpose  and  proper  goal. 

Across  my  desk  comes  many  items  of  mate- 
rial which  I  read.  One  such  item  recently 
read  by  me  was  THOUGHTS  ON  AMERICA 
written  my  William  Arthur  Ward.  I  believe 
in  America,  too.  and  want  to  share  with  you 
Mr.  Ward's  comments  on  America,  which  I 
personally  subscribe  to  totally: 

THOUGHTS  ON  AMERICA 

I  believe  In  America. 

I  believe  it  became  great  because  of  Its 
faith  In  God,  its  hope  for  Independence,  and 
its  love  of  freedom. 

I  am  grateful  for  America's  glorious  past; 
1  am  awed  by  its  unbelievable  present;  I  am 
confident  of  its  limitless  future. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  take  my  hat  off  and  to 
stand  at  attention  when  Old  Glory  passes  by, 
I  do  not  apologize  for  the  lump  in  my  throat 
when  I  repeat  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

I  am  not  embarrassed  by  the  tears  In  my 
eyes  when  I  hear  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner". 

Like  millions  of  Americans,  I  want  a  tree 
choice,  not  a  free  handout.  I  prefer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  my  abilities  on  the  Job  rather 
than  a  license  to  demonstrate  my  frustra- 
tions In  the  street. 

I  am  an  old-fashioned  American  with  a 
new-fotind  determination  to  do  my  part  to 
make  democracy  work. 

William  Arthur  Ward. 

Please  have  a  very  happy  and  enjoyable 

Independence  Day  this  coming  Friday,  and 

I  hope  that  you  appreciate  and  understand 

the  above  comments  by  William  Arthur  Ward. 

Cordially, 

Fred  A.  Werbe,  President. 


Southwest  Grease  & 
Oil  Co.  (Penna.),  Inc., 
Bakerstown,  Pa.,  June  10,  1975. 

Dear  Employees:  For  the  last  several 
months  I  have  been  writing  you  monthly 
letters  regarding  our  organization  here  at 
Bakerstown.  Last  October  I  mentioned  that 
the  name  of  the  ball  game  was  making  a 
profit,  and  a  company  that  doesn't  is  head- 
ing for  the  trash  heap.  I  also  said  at  that 
time,  that  making  a  profit  Isn't  as  easy  as 
a  lot  of  people  on  the  outside  like  to  think 
that  It  Is. 

Recently,  I  noticed  In  a  publication  that 
crossed  my  desk  the  "Ten  Commandments 
for  Good  Business".  I  would  like  for  each 
of  you  to  read  this  over  carefully,  and  you 
will  notice  that  the  word  "Customer"  Is. 
In  fact,  the  llfeblood  of  this  business.  With- 
out customers,  we  all  would  be  without  jobs, 
security,  and  Income  for  our  families  and 
ourselves. 

TEN    commandments    FOR    GOOD    BUSINESS 

A  customer  is  the  most  Important  person 
in  any  business. 

A  customer  Is  not  dependent  on  us — we 
are  dependent  on  blm. 

A  customer  Is  not  an  Interruption  of  our 
work — he  is  the  purpose  of  It. 

A  customer  does  us  a  favor  when  he  calls — 
we  are  not  doing  him  a  favor  by  serving  him. 

A  customer  is  a  part  of  our  business — not 
an  outsider. 

A  customer  is  not  a  cold  statistic — ^be  Is  a 
flesh-and-blood  human  being  with  feelings 
and  emotions  like  our  own. 
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A  customer  is  not  someone  to  argue  or 
match  wits  with. 

A  customer  Is  a  person  who  brings  us  his 
wants — it  Is  our  job  to  fill  those  wants. 

A  customer  Is  deserving  of  the  most  courte- 
ous and  attentive  treatment  we  can  give 
him. 

A  customer  Is  the  llfeblood  of  this  and 
every  other  business. 

Again,  I  urge  you  to  study  over  the  above 
"Ten  Commandments  for  Good  Business" 
and  use  the  enclosed  Southwest  pencil  to 
check  them  off,  and/or  underline  them,  iso 
that  they  can  be  committed  to  your  memory 
when  you  are  here  at  work. 
Cordially, 

Fred  A.  Werbe,  President. 


OUR  STAKE   IN  PANAMA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  excellent 
editorial,  "Our  Stake  in  Panama",  which 
appeared  in  my  home-county  newspaper, 
the  Ventura  Star  Free  Press.  Because  of 
the  potential  seriousness  of  the  Canal 
Zone  decision,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  editorial  of  great  interest. 
Our  Stake  in  Panama 

Panama  has  suddenly  tvirned  up  on  the 
list  of  places  we  might  some  day  be  called 
upon  to  fight  another  guerrilla  war. 

That's  the  bottom-line  argument  by  those 
who  would  have  the  United  States  concede 
greater  Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  In  rewriting  our  treaty  there. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  pulled  off  a 
tremendous  coup  in  1903  when  the  present 
treaty  was  approved,  getting  approval  from 
an  embryo  Panamanian  government  little 
prepared  for  such  matters.  Panama  had  Jurt 
seceded  from  Colombia,  with  some  encourage- 
ment from  our  government. 

Now  the  highly  nationalistic  Panamanians 
are  chafing  under  the  terms  of  the  pact. 
They  don't  like  having  a  500-square-mile 
strip  of  their  country  ruled  by  a  foreign 
power — forever,  as  the  treaty  specifies. 

Our  ambassador  there,  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Panama's  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack  are 
getting  close  to  a  new  agreement,  which 
would  grant  greater  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to-Mr.  Tack's  country. 

The  terms  have  not  been  worked  out,  but 
the  proposal  is  heading  for  rough  sailing  any- 
way. Already  a  group  of  37  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, which  would  have  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment have  said  "no."  Led  by  South  Carolina 
Republican  Strom  Thurmond  and  Arkansai 
Democrat  John  McClellan,  the  group  advo- 
cated "retention  of  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone." 

We  intend  to  line  up  with  the  senaton 
and  Rep.  Daniel  Flood,  D.-Pa.,  who  calU 
the  canal  "the  jugular  of  hemispheric  de- 
fense"— to  say  nothing  of  trade. 

It  seems  unwise  to  surrender  the  respon- 
sibility for  defending  such  a  crucial  shipping 
lane  to  such  a  small  nation.  It  might  not  be 
able  to  protect  the  50-mlle  canal.  And  there'a 
always  the  possibUlty  that  Panama  would 
seek  to  prohibit  on  its  own  certain  coimtrler 
ships  from  using  the  channel  (including 
ours)  due  to  some  International  tension  or 
the  moment. 

The  other  side  contends  that  Panamanian 
militants  wiU  ultimately  be  moved  to  gu«- 
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riUa  attacks  on  the  Zone  to  rid  themselves 
of  our  control  of  their  land. 

Certainly  the  UB.  can  defend  a  SO-mlle 
strip  of  land  just  10  miles  wide,  we  hear  our- 
selves say. 

But  can  we?  We  don't  have  to  merely  main- 
tain control  of  the  Canal  Zone,  we  have  to 
keep  the  canal  open.  Given  a  sufficiently 
dedicated  rebel  movement,  that  might  be  a 
sometime  thing.  The  sabotage  sinking  of 
ships  passing  through  the  locks  doesn't 
sound  all  that  difficult. 

We  might  wind  up  in  the  same  kind  of 
quagmire  we  Just  escaped  in  Indochina.  And 
there  would  be  no  withdrawal,  because  that 
would  mean  no  canal  passage,  a  military  and 
maritime  disaster. 

Tho.se  who  propose  loosening  our  grip  on 
the  Canal  Zone  say  merely  Increasing  Pan- 
ama's revenue  from  its  use  won't  pacify  that 
nation.  It  might  not,  but  it  would  still  be  a 
good  Idea.  Panama  now  gets  so  preposterously 
little  from  the  canal  operation  it  would  have 
little  stake  In  opposing  any  militants  who 
decided  to  launch  a  campaign  against  our 
Interests  there. 

Whichever  way  we  move,  we're  gambling  on 
the  political  stability  of  Panama.  In  a  volatile 
world,  it  would  be  best  that  we  take  our 
chances  on  maintaining  the  sovereignty  we 
now  have.  To  relinquish  it  might  mean  a  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Panama  should  some  up- 
heaval there  threaten  our  key  Atlantlc- 
Paclflc  link. 


ECONOMIC    IMPACT    STATEMENT 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  direct- 
ing the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
prepare  an  economic  impact  statement 
for  each  bill  reported  in  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  each 
rule  or  regulation  proposed  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  These  statements  will  con- 
tain an  analysis  of  the  direct  and  in- 
direct costs  of  the  bill  or  proposed  regu- 
lation on  employment,  production,  and 
the  rate  of  Inflation.  They  will  be  ap- 
pended as  a  part  of  each  bill  and  made 
available  to  each  Member  of  Congress. 

Tlie  severe  inflation  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  two  years  and 
the  recession  which  has  resulted  from 
this  inflation  has  caused  officials  in  the 
public  sector  as  well  as  many  business 
leaders  to  examine  the  pressures  on  our 
economy  which  have  resulted  in  this  un- 
precedented inflation.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  a  major  root  cause  of 
our  current  economic  difficulties  Is  exces- 
sive government  regulation  which  has 
become  particularly  pronounced  over  the 
past  decade.  Several  economists  have  be- 
erun  to  highlight  the  Impact  of  Federal 
regulation  on  inflation  in  recent  writ- 
tags.  A  particularly  good  analysis  is 
contamed  in  the  book  entitled  Govern- 
ment-Mandated Price  Increases.  A  Ne- 
^ected  Aspect  of  Inflation  by  Murrav 
Weidenbaum. 

Mr.  Weidenbaum  uses  many  examples 
w  dramatize  the  point  that  the  consum- 
ing public  is  paying  an  extremely  high 
^"9^  ror  the  protection  received  from 
federal  agencies.  "Worthy  objectives." 
ne  points  out,  "such  as  a  cleaner  envlron- 
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ment  and  safer  products,  can  be  attained 
without  the  inflationary  impact  that  reg- 
ulation brings,  and  public  policy  should 
be  revised  to  this  end.  But ...  we  need  to 
examine  more  closely  the  phenomenon  of 
government-mandated  price  increases. 
It  is  likely  that  this  unwanted  phenome- 
non will  be  with  us  for  some  time — at 
least  until  consumers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives recognize  the  problem  and 
urge  changes  in  public  policy." 

During  my  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
actions  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  legitimate  role  to  play  in  attempt- 
ing to  cut  down  on  industrial  accidents. 
However,  the  extremely  complex  OSHA 
regulations  go  far  beyond  what  Is  neces- 
sary for  improved  industrial  safety.  The 
complexity  of  the  regulations  requires 
even  very  small  businesses  to  retain  their 
own  attorneys  to  insure  that  they  are 
complying  with  the  OSHA  niles. 

In  addition,  the  planned  industrial  In- 
vestments in  health  and  safety  equip- 
ment will  rise  from  $2.5  billion  In  1972 
to  $3.4  billion  in  1977.  If  we  go  to  the 
stiff  noise  standards  supported  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
compliance  cost  is  expected  to  rise  to 
$31.6  billion. 

Other  examples  abound  on  the  cost  of 
Federal  regulations.  One  classic  example 
is  that  the  cost  of  a  conmiercial  airline 
flight  from  Boston  to  Washington  is 
more  than  double  the  cost  of  a  flight 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  The 
only  discernible  reason  for  the  dis- 
parity in  cost  Is  that  the  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington flights  are  regulated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  CAB  does  not 
regulate  the  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles  flights,  of  course,  because  they 
are  intrastate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today  will 
serve  to  heighten  the  consciousness  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  concerning  the 
impact  of  our  actions  and  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  agencies  on  our  economic 
conditions.  In  my  judgment,  we  would  be 
less  inclined  to  approve  many  measures 
if  we  had  a  clearer  imderstanding  of 
their  impact  on  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. Senator  Humphrey  has  introduced 
a  similar  bill,  S.  1169,  In  that  body.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  act  promptly  on  these 
measures. 


THE  DISPOSABLE  ISSUE:  PRESI- 
DENT FORD'S  RECORD  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  troubling  aspects  of  our  economic 
distress  has  been  the  effort  by  some  in 
our  society  to  pose  a  counterfeit  choice 
for  the  Nation  between  a  healthy  en- 
vironment for  our  people  and  sufficient 
employment  to  restore  prosperity. 

Our  former  colleague,  now  the  Presl- 
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dent,  is  a  leader  in  this  effort.  The  dis- 
tinguished journalist  William  V.  Shan- 
non, in  a  column  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday,  detailed  the  degree  to  which 
President  Ford  has  attempted  to  reverse 
our  progress  toward  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  name  of  a  false 
recovery.  As  Mr.  Shannon  points  out: 

There  is  no  evidence  that  protecting  the 
nation's  air,  land,  and  water  retards  the 
economy.  On  the  contrary,  a  sound  economy 
can  only  be  based  on  an  understanding  of 
nature's  resources  and  limits. 

We  have  a  bipartisan  tradition  of  con- 
servation going  back  70  years,  to  the  era 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  of  us,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  remain  commit- 
ted to  this  spirit. 

Because  I  tlilnk  it  is  important  that 
we  all  understand  the  full  scope  of  the 
administration's  efforts,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  President  has  abandoned 
this  honored  tradition  in  the  name  of 
political  expediency,  I  would  like  to 
share  Mr.  Shannon's  essay  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  essay  follows : 

The  Disposable  Issoe 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
Washington,  July  8. — One  day  Ia.st  week 
President  Ford  flew  into  Cincinnati  through 
a  dense  smog  to  dedicate  the  National  En- 
vironmental Research  Center.  Although  a 
pollution  alert  was  In  effect,  Mr.  Ford  de- 
livered a  speech  that  thickened  the  air  with 
additional  noxious  materials. 

It  is  time  for  a  "detent  with  nature,"  the 
President  said.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
he  was  offering  nature  the  kind  of  disarma- 
ment agreement  that  Leonid  Brezhnev  would 
never  buy. 

"If  accomplishing  every  worthy  environ- 
mental objective  would  slow  down  our  effort 
to  regain  energy  independence  and  a  strong- 
er economy,  then  I  must  weigh  all  factors 
involved,"  he  said. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  protecting  the 
nation's  air,  land  and  water  retards  the 
economy.  On  the  contrary,  a  sound  economy 
can  only  be  based  on  an  understanding  of 
nature's  resources  and  limits.  But  once  a 
politician  starts  to  "weigh"  dirty  air  against 
additional  jobs  or  to  explain  how  Industrial 
progress  at  the  cost  of  only  a  few  thousand 
extra  cases  of  emphysema  would  boost  the 
gross  national  product,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  Is  on  the  side  of  the  polluters. 

Mr.  Ford — In  the  double-jointed  prose  that 
Is  supposed  to  suggest  fairness — said,  "I 
cherish  the  outdoors  but  ...  I  pursue  the 
goal  of  clean  air  and  pure  water  but.  .  .  " 
The  President  who  on  most  days  of  the 
week  Is  able  to  regard  the  miseries  of  the 
unemployed  with  remarkable  fortitude,  bor- 
dering on  Indifference,  remembers  them  only 
when  the  claims  of  the  environment  are 
urged  upon  him. 

"Unemployment  is  as  real  and  as  sicken- 
ing a  blight  as  any  pollutant  that  threat- 
ens this  nation,"  he  cried  out  to  the  chemi- 
cal-laden skies  over  Cincinnati. 

Throughout  his  eleven  months  In  office, 
Mr.  Ford  has  shown  that  he  regards  the  en- 
vironment as  a  throwaway,  "no  deposit — no 
return"  issue. 

The  Ford  Administration  allows  overcut- 
tlng  of  the  national  forests.  Despite  the  many 
dedicated  career  people  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  timber  industry,  in  effect,  dictates 
excessive  logging  quotas  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  gets  away  with  "clear  cutting"  and 
other  reckless  practices. 

When  the  Forest  Service  In  accordance 
with  the  Wilderness  Act  had  under  consid- 
eration the  upgrading  of  the  legal  protection 
afforded  to  the  Idaho-Salmon  River  Breaks 
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Primitive  Area,  the  largest  and  most  spec- 
tacular wilderness  In  the  lower  48  states,  the 
service  wanted  to  add  contiguous  areas.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  overruled 
the  foresters  and  Instead  deleted  300,000 
acres  from  the  primitive  area  to  open  It  up 
for  logging  by  Boise-Cascade. 

President  Ford  Is  leaning  toward  revision 
of  a  Nixon  Executive  order  which  would  per- 
mit a  return  to  the  poisoning  of  predators, 
a  hideous  practice  devastating  to  eagles  and 
numerous  other  species. 

Because  emission  control  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  cars.  President  Ford  has  urged 
postponing  clean  air  standards  for  auto- 
mobiles until  1981. 

Mr.  Ford  has  twice  vetoed  a  moderate  bill 
to  regulate  strip  mining,  a  needlessly  savage 
form  of  mineral  exploitation. 

He  chose  the  egregious  Stanley  K.  Hath- 
away as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  rec- 
ord as  Governor  of  Wyoming  was  so  bad  that 
conservationists  greeted  his  nomination  with 
a  chorus  of  groans. 

The  dreary  list  could  go  on  to  Include  all 
the  surrenders  to  the  oil  Industry  on  every 
oil-related  issue,  to  the  commercial  develop- 
ers on  the  land-use  bill,  to  the  cattlemen  on 
control  of  the  Southwestern  wildlife  refuges, 
ftnd  to  economic  Interests  in  planning  the 
future  of  Alaska. 

Throughout  these  months.  President  Ford 
has  avoided  environmentalists  who  might 
challenge  these  disastrous  policies.  He  found 
time  to  meet  with  Industrialists,  cattlemen, 
and  lumbermen  not  to  mention  assorted 
golfers  and  football  players.  But  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  meet  with  the  heads  of  the 
nation's  leading  conservation  organizations 
even  though  environmental  issues  are — next 
to  world  peace — the  most  lmp)ortant  prob- 
lems facing  mankind. 

Finally,  the  conservation  leaders  were  told 
that  If  they  wanted  to  charter  a  plane  and 
fly  to  Cincinnati,  they  could  have  a  half- 
hour  or  so  with  the  President  after  his 
speech.  Since  most  of  them  have  offices  in 
Washington,  It  was  a  bizarre  and  energy- 
wasting  way  to  arrange  a  meeting  but  they 
complied,  aware  that  they  might  only  be 
straight  men  In  another  Presidential  public 
relations  exercise. 

Laurance  Rockefeller,  a  brother  of  the  Vice 
President,  opened  the  meeting  by  telling  Mr. 
Ford  that  he  was  "overwhelmed  with  grati- 
tude" for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  him. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  may  believe  that  in  dealing 
with  the  powerful,  flattery  goes  a  long  way. 
Most  conservationists  are  likely  to  think  Mr. 
Ford's  whole  pattern  of  conduct  deeply  of- 
fensive. Unless  he  changes  course,  they  may 
well  conclude  that  when  it  comes  to  throw- 
aways,  politicians,  like  bottles,  are 
disposable. 


MAN     DOES     MATTER— THE     TRtTE 
STORY  OF  SKYLAB 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
American  astronauts  and  Soviet  cosmo- 
nauts will  meet  in  space.  The  joint 
Apollo-Soyuz  mission  will  demonstrate 
many  things,  but  one  primary  demon- 
stration will  be  the  importance  of  man  in 
space.  On  the  eve  of  this  launch  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  fello^,-  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public  of  the 
Importance  of  man  in  space  by  recalling 
the  Skylab  missions.  Mrs.  Barbara  M. 
Greenwood  v.Tote  an  outstanding  article 
last  year  regarding  the  Skylab  mission 
for  the  June  19  edition  of  the  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts     Herald     News     and     I 
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would  hope  that  everyone  would  care- 
fully read  her  article  which  is  reprinted 
here: 

Man    Does    Matter — the    Teue    Story    of 
Sktlab 

(By  Barbara  M.  Greenwood) 

The  story  of  Skylab  Is  the  story  of  Innova- 
tion. Ingenuity,  skill,  dedication  and,  most 
of  all,  courage.  It  Is  the  story  of  crises,  for 
our  Skylab  sustained  a  major  failure  Im- 
mediately upon  liftoff!  It  Is  also  a  story  of 
team  effort  by  flight  controllers  nursing  a 
disabled  spaceship  and,  later,  of  engineers, 
technicians  at  NASA  plus  the  Ingenuity  of 
Industry  developing  ways  and  means  to  save 
both  the  ship  and  each  succeeding  mission. 

About  a  minute  after  launch  of  Skylab  I, 
we  had  a  story  that  surpassed  any  science 
fiction  on  the  newsstand  today  I  We  lost  an 
800-pound  meteorold  shield  which.  In  turn, 
ripped  away  one  orbital  workshop  solar  wing 
and  Jammed  the  other.  Skylab's  available 
power  supply  was  then  cut  In  half.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Apollo  telescope  mount  and  its 
solar  panels  had  properly  extended.  This  was 
Skylab's  lifeboat  until  oiu-  first  crew  could 
be  launched  and  begin  the  momentous  repair 
work.  Thus  began  the  first  Job  In  history 
which  salvaged  a  $2'/2  billion  project! 

Which  brings  a  salient  fact  to  mind,  that 
man  Is  the  necessary  link  In  a  satellite  sys- 
tem— to  repair,  maintain  and  operate — Inte- 
grated packaging,  if  jou  please — of  man  and 
his  Ingenuity  which  emphatically  supports 
the  training,  skills  and  professionalism  (as 
well  as  the  courage  and  Improvisation)  that 
makes  for  the  superb  preparation  of  our 
astronauts.  Skylab  dramatized  the  fact  that 
man,  working  In  combination  with  auto- 
mated instruments,  can  far  more  fully  ex- 
plore and  utUlze  space  for  world  benefit 
than  either  can  alone!  A  country,  such  as 
ours — which  has  a  free  enterprise  system — 
win  allow  us  to  perfect  our  "payload  of  the 
future" — the  space  shuttle — to  be  the  co- 
hesive linkage  which  will  give  us  all  the  bene- 
fits of  both  earth  resources  and  solar-space 
technology. 

The  earth  resources  data  has  shown  (along 
with  solar  telescope  data)  that  space  has  a 
very  definite  role  In  helping  mankind  In 
solving  some  of  our  problems  that  confront 
us  today.  Truly,  we  are  navigating  a  hew 
ocean ! 

The  sun  Is  probably  the  single  most  effi- 
cient nuclear  device  that  we  know  about  and 
yet  we  need  to  better  understand  what  is 
happening  around  us.  For  years — In  coopera- 
tion with  NASA — we  have  studied  the  sun 
with  automated  orbiting  solar  observatories 
and  yet,  in  Just  one  four-week  stay  of  a  Sky- 
lab crew,  the  solar  pictures  secured  by  man 
have  been  described  by  physicists  as  exceed- 
ing their  wildest  expectations!  One  of  the 
discoveries  Is  the  sun's  corona — it  Is  much 
more  dynamic  (or  changeable)  than  many 
scientists  had  believed.  Another,  was  a  mod- 
erately strong  solar  fiare,  wherein  the  astro- 
nauts Immediately  zeroed  their  ATM  Instru- 
ments, thereby  recording  the  best  sequential 
observation  yet  of  this  kind  of  phenom- 
enon. The  fltire  released  as  much  energy  as 
mankind  uses  in  decades!  Still,  we  do  not 
fully  understand  how  this  energy  Is  accumu- 
lated and  released,  but  with  a  space  labora- 
tory such  as  Skylab,  our  solar  studies  will 
contribute  to  unravelling  this  mystery  and 
perhaps  even  to  the  actual  solution  of  poten- 
tial energy  shortages  on  earth!  There  v/as 
also  an  added  plus,  during  our  Skylab  4  mis- 
sion, where  our  astronauts  were  able  to  put 
on  film  the  life  history — birth  to  death — 
of  a  solar  flare. 

Man  in  space  is  essential  for  selective  data 
taking.  True,  unmanned  satellites  offer  us  a 
continuous  flow  of  information  but  all  this 
data  Is  not  usable  and  every  bit  that  Is  col- 
lected has  to  te  processed,  reduced  and 
analyzed  In  some  form.  Man,  however,  can 
track  his  point  sites!  The  thousands  of  sci- 
entific pictures  of  earth  from  Skylab  are  now 
In  demand  by  Industry,  agriculture,  weather 
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services,  city  planners,  ecologlsts,  fishing 
companies,  prospectors,  mapmakers,  dam- 
builders  and  many  other  concerned  with 
earth's  resources  and  environment.  We  have 
covered  to  date  most  of  the  United  States 
and  33  other  countries. 

Among  the  most  crucial  of  Skylab's  experi- 
ments Is  man,  himself,  especially  how  he  re- 
sponds and  adapts  to  weightlessness  In  pro- 
longed space  flight.  The  outcome  of  these 
experiments  will  add  greater  knowledge  of 
our  bodily  functions  thereby  aiding  doctors 
to  flght  human  Illnesses. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  people,  who  are 
not  only  uninformed,  but  have  misconcep- 
tions about  our  space  program.  Worse  than 
this.  It  Is  tragic  that  they  make  misrepre- 
sentations about  It  to  others.  This  Is  hap- 
pening In  Congress  today! 

Dr.  Frederick  Seltz,  president  of  the  Rocke- 
feller University  In  New  York,  stated,  "When 
future  generations  of  mankind  contemplate 
sclentlflc  knowledge  made  possible  by  the 
space  program,  they  may  well  wonder  what 
manner  of  men  the  doubters  were".  The 
history  of  the  human  race  Is  a  continued 
struggle  from  darkness  to  light.  It  serves  us, 
therefore,  no  purpose  to  discuss  the  use  of 
knowledge — man  wants  to  know — when  he 
ceases  to  do  so,  he  is  no  longer  man!  The 
goals  of  man's  space  flight  are  firmly  en- 
trenched to  a  critical  national  and  world 
objective — our  quality  of  life  on  this  earth 
and  survival   Itself! 

The  space  programs  have  been  a  stlnaulus 
to  Imagination  and  creativity.  However,  we 
Americans  are  a  blase  lot  when  It  comes  to 
technological  achievements  principally  be- 
cause we  do  not  understand  that  our  space 
technology  has  contributed  largely  to  our 
comfort  and  advantage.  Our  ho-hum  atti- 
tude should  dissolve  In  light  of  our  Skylab 
par  excellence  for  our  outer  spacemanshlp 
has  overcome  monstrous  technical  difficul- 
ties. Indeed,  we  have  begun  a  new  era  In  our 
life's  history  for  we  have  established  that 
man  Is  capable  of  living  In  space  as  well 
as  merely  moving  through  It. 

Space  research  has  spawned  the  most  so- 
phisticated technology  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  has  Interwoven  Itself  among  every 
conceivable  science,  profession  and  craft  to 
produce  offshoots  which  hold  great  promise— 
and  perhaps  our  only  hope — for  the  future. 
These  new  techniques  Include  systems  engi- 
neering, computerization  and  microminia- 
turization. The  dollar  value  of  this  high  level 
of  technology  Is  Inestimable.  It  can  also  be 
stated,  quite  fiatly,  that  If  we  are  to  solve  the 
pressing  social  problems  of  today — pollution, 
ecological  Imbalance,  ropulatlon  growth, 
urban  blight,  etc.— It  will  only  be  through 
science  and  technology. 

It  Is  time  for  each  of  us  to  stop  being 
Immature;  to  throw  away  our  blindfolds  and 
onen  our  minds  to  today's  existence  and  to- 
morrow's promise.  There  Is  no  way  to  de- 
termine the  dollar  value  of  this  research. 
We  have  blazed  the  trail  but  now  we  should 
have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  reach  out  for 
the  glittering  stars! 

■     «     • 

Mrs.  Greenwood  Is  a  resident  of  North 
Swansea  and  a  close  observer  of  the  nation's 
space  program. 


AMERICAN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE 
ARAB  BOYCOTT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 
Mr.   EILBERG.   Mr.   Speaker,   it  has 
almost  been  5  months  since  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rlth  re- 
vealed that  two  Federal  agencies  and 
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six  private  companies  were  violating 
Government  regulations  and  civil  rights 
laws  by  discriminating  against  Jews  in 
compliance  with  Arab  demands. 

Now  that  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
has  embarked  on  yet  another  peace  shut- 
tle to  the  Middle  East,  I  wish  to  enter 
into  the  Record  an  essay  entitled  "The 
Arab  Boycott:  An  Interim  Report  by 
Arnold  Forster."  This  article  is  of  great 
importance  today,  because  it  analyzes 
what  has  happened  in  the  5  months 
since  the  exposure  of  American  compli- 
ance with  Arab  demands.  

Mr.  Forster's  article  cites  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  economic  boycott  over  the  past 
5  months.  For  the  Arabs  to  be  expand- 
ing the  boycott  just  as  they  profess  to  be 
seeking  a  peace  settlement  with  Israel  is 
an  unsupportable  contradiction.  Such  a 
policy  undermines  any  Arab  commitment 
for  an  enduring  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Regarding  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Forster's  article  reveals  the  acquiescence 
of  American  business  to  the  Arab  de- 
mands. It  is  clear  from  this  article  that 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  American  busi- 
ness to  do  whatever  is  necessai-y  to  make 
a  profit,  even  If  this  means  going  along 
with  a  boycott  or  excluding  Jews  from 
their  operations. 

It  now  appears  that  this  attitude  of 
American  business  has  been  adopted  by 
our  own  Government.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  unwilling  to  enforce 
or  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969.  The 
legislation  "encourages  and  requests" 
American  firms  not  to  cooperate  in 
boycotts. 

The  latest  developments  In  the  Middle 
East  negotiations  reveal  the  United 
States  pressuring  Israel  into  accepting 
the  Egyptian  proposals  for  an  interim 
agreement.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S.- 
backed  Eg>ptian  proposal  makes  no 
mention  of  a  relaxation  of  the  Arab 
economic  boycott  against  Israel  or 
against  American  firms  who  deal  with 
Israel  or  employ  Jewish  citizens. 

It  is  vital  that  for  any  enduring  agree- 
ment to  occur,  the  settlement  must  not 
permit  an  anti-Israel  or  anti- Jewish  bias. 
Last  February,  President  Ford  declared 
that  the  Arab  "discrimination  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  American  tradition  and 
repugnant  to  American  principles."  In 
support  of  that  statement  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  adamantly  oppose 
such  restrictive  trade  practices  by  the 
Arabs  and  vigorously  use  its  influence 
to  halt  such  policies.  It  is  also  clear  that 
legislation  is  now  needed  which  would 
outlaw  them,  with  penalties  for  those 
companies  who  violate  the  law  by  com- 
plying with  a  foreign  power's  practice  of 
boycotting  a  friendly  nation. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  article  by 
^J""- Jorster  which  reports  the  events 
01  the  Arab  boycott  over  the  past  5 
months  and  calls  for  strong  action 
against  those  companies  who  comply 
with  the  Arab  demands. 

The  Arab  Boycott 

k^^  '°"'"  ^o'^ths  bave  passed  since  the 
Anti-Defamatlon  League  made  public  the 
nnaings  of  Its  Investigation  of  compliance  by 
our  government  and  private  business  firms 
witn  the  demands  of  the  Arab  boycott  of 
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Israel — compliance  which,  ADL  charged,  vio- 
lates U.S.  policies  and  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  commerce,  and,  in  some  cases,  vio- 
lates civil  rights  laws  In  discriminating 
against  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  results  of  these  revelations  show  that 
ADL  was  highly  successful  In  reaching  the 
public  with  the  facts.  In  bringing  about  a 
resolution  of  complaints  against  some  spe- 
cific business  firms,  and  In  precipitating  a 
sizable  and  rightfully  shocked  reaction  in  the 
American  press  and  political  circles. 

Further,  the  ADL  charges  helped  spur 
Congressional  probes  and  proposals  for  cor- 
rective legislation.  But  It  Is  with  respect  to 
these  proposals  and  hearings  that  a  most 
disturbing  reaction  has  developed.  Top  offi- 
cials of  a  number  of  the  government's  Exec- 
utive Departments  have  openly  opposed  these 
proposed  laws  and  the  changes  they  would 
make  In  the  practice  of  boycott  complUnce 
by  American  firms— taking  their  stands  In 
clear  contrast  to— and  In  spite  of— an  oppo- 
site position  apparently  held  by  President 
Ford. 

The  President  spoke  out  within  hours  of 
ADL's  February  exposure  of  the  Arab  boycott 
operations  and  the  submission  by  American 
elements  to  the  antl-Jewlsh  conditions  Im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Arabs.  His  position 
was  affirmed  In  May  In  a  U.S.-Israel  Joint 
Committee  for  Investment  and  Trade  state- 
ment, which  declared,  m  part:  "The  members 
of  the  Committee  reaffirmed  the  policies  of 
their  governments  to  oppose  restrictive  trade 
practices  and  boycotts  against  countries 
friendly  to  either." 

Despite  the  President's  statement  con- 
demning the  discrimination  and  the  boycott 
and  despite  the  statement  of  the  Joint  Com-' 
n^ttee,  a  parade  of  high  Administration  offi- 
cials has  testified  before  Congress  In  opposi- 
tion to  proposed  antl-bovcott  and  foreign 
Investment  legislation.  Indeed,  John  Tabor 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  one  of  the 
U.S.  participants  In  the  Joint  Committee 
had  previously  Informed  ADL  he  opposed 
any  strengthening  of  the  anti-boycott  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 

-There  Is  an  overall  soft  philosophy  charac- 
terized by  rationalization  and  even  protesta- 
tion that  the  documented  wrongs  are  un- 
avoidable or  do  not  exist  at  all.  Key  Execu- 
tive agencies  have  approached  the  problem 
of  the  Arab  boycott  in  an  uncoordinated 
manner  resulting  m  contradictory  policies 
buck-passing  and  confusion.  There  are  these 
examples. 

A  letter  from  the  White  House,  In  response 
to  ADL's  praise  of  President  Ford's  "out- 
spoken condemnation  of  antl-Jewlsh  dis- 
crimination In  Arab  policies,"  pointed  out 
that  officials  of  the  Departments  of  State 
Treasury,  Commerce  and  Justice  had  testi- 
fied before  a  House  committee  "addressing 
many  of  the  Issues"  raised  by  ADL.  What  was 
not  stated.  If  at  all  realized,  was  that  most 
of  the  officials  had  testified  against  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  after  a 
meeting  with  an  ADL  delegation  which 
pointed  out  that  the  Department  had  never 
prosecuted  a  single  violation  of  U.S.  policy 
as  expressed  In  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  Issued  a  notice  to  American  exporters 
reminding  them  of  the  regulation  requiring 
them  to  report  the  receipt  of  all  boycott  re- 
quests. Weeks  later,  on  May  21,  the  Depart- 
ment warned  44  exporters  and  Initiated  pro- 
ceedings against  five  others  charged  with 
faUlng  to  report  the  receipt  of  such  requests. 
But  on  the  basic  Issue  of  breaking  the  Arab 
boycott,  the  Congressional  testimony  of 
Charles  W.  Hostler.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Commerce,  on  March 
13,  stUl  stands.  He  said  the  Department  of 
Commerce  believes  that  the  adoption  of  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  U.S.  firms  from  comply- 
ing with  boycott  requests  "would  be  111- 
advlsed." 

The  Defense  Department  passed  the  buck 
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on  charges  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Is  breaking  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  A 
statement  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard 
Callaway  asserted  that  "race,  religion,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin  can  never  be  the 
basis  for  personnel  actions,  awarding  of  con- 
tracts or  for  any  of  our  activities."  John  F. 
Ahearne,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  testimony  before  a  Congressional 
committee,  said,  however,  that  the  end  line 
of  what  would  happen  when  Americans  are 
refused  visas  for  those  reasons  was  that  the 
Army  would  report  the  matter  to  the  State 
Department.  Whether  the  Army  would  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  the  offender  has 
not  been  stated. 

In  Congressional  testimony.  State  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  have  linked  the  lifting  of 
the  Arab  boycott  to  resolution  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  confilct,  apparently  denying  that  the 
violation  of  American  policy  by  American 
firms  constitutes  an  American  problem.  De- 
partment spokesmen  continue  to  Insist  that 
the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the 
boycott  Is  through  a  policy  of  "quiet  diplo- 
macy and  persuasion" — a  policy  which  the 
history  of  the  last  25  years  has  shown  to  be 
wholly  Ineffective. 

A  high  official  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
while  expressing  hope  that  Saudi  Arabia 
would  end  antl-Jewlsh  discrimination  and 
the  anti-Israel  boycott,  said  his  department 
was  opposed  to  strengthening  the  Export 
Administration  Act  <»■  passage  of  the  Wil- 
liams Act  on  foreign  Investments  because 
they  might  stifle  Arab  Investment  activity. 
Although  the  U.S.  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency Issued  a  strong  statement  condemning 
antl-Jewlsh  discrimination,  he  has  yet  to 
Issue  a  "cease  and  desist"  order  stopping 
banks  from  requiring  boycott  compliance 
certificates  before  paying  on  letters  of  credit 
to  Middle  East  shippers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of 
Labor  appeared  to  understand  clearly  the 
Issues  ADL  had  raised.  A  March  10  memo- 
randum by  former  Secretary  Peter  J.  Bren- 
nan  to  the  heads  of  all  federal  agencies 
plalny  stated  that  Executive  Order  11246 
and  subsequent  guidelines  "prohibit  fed- 
eral contractors  from  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  religion  or  national  origin  .  .  . 
when  hiring  for  work  to  be  performed  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad."  That  rule  applies 
to  all  contractors,  the  memorandum  em- 
phasized, "regardless  of  exclusionary  policies 
In  the  country  where  the  work  Is  to  be 
performed  or  for  whom  it  Is  to  be  per- 
formed." Indeed,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  has  affirmed  that 
the  prohibition  against  discrimination  In 
Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  U  applicable 
to  American  citizens  employed  by  American 
companies  operating  overseas.  On  the  more 
positive  side,  too,  was  the  Department  of 
Justice's  testimony  to  Congress  showing  In- 
terest In  prosecuting  cases  of  discrimination 
and  anti-trust  violations  In  connection  with 
the  boycott. 

But  much-needed  corrective  proposals 
have  been  received  by  other  Executive  de- 
partments with  luke  warmth  If  not  with 
open  hostility.  They  Include  such  things  as 
a  prohibition  against  secondary  boycotts:  a 
prohibition  against  business  contracts  in- 
volving religious  dUcrlmlnatlon,  and  a  pro- 
hibition against  domestic  exporters  taking 
actions— including  furnishing  Information 
or  signing  agreements— which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  supporting  boycotts  or  other  restric- 
tive trade  practices  Imposed  by  a  foreign 
country  against  one  friendly  to  the  U.S. 

Proposed  legislation  also  Includes  a  pro- 
vision suspending  foreign  aid  or  military 
sales  to  any  nation  guUty  of  religious  or 
racial  discriminatory  btrslness  practices, 
government  controls  over  the  acquisition  of 
substantial  equity  securities  of  major  VS. 
companies  by  foreign  Investors  who  have  at- 
tempted to  force  American  businesses  to  en- 
gage In  secondary  boycotts,  and  governmen- 
tal control  over  the  acquisition  of  material 
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Interest  in  strategic  Industries,  resources, 
or  mass  media  by  foreign  investors. 

There  is  need  to  strengthen  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969.  The  Act  declares 
It  the  "policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries" 
against  friendly  countries — but  is  devoid  of 
force  unless  penalties  for  non-compliance 
with  the  policy  are  added.  The  law  currently 
requires  only  that  exporters  file  quarterly 
reports  to  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce  on 
Arab  requests  for  boycott  compliance. 

The  League's  study  of  what  has  happened 
In  the  past  few  months  reveals  that  the  ship- 
ping and  banking  industries  continue  to  be 
major  boycott  participants  Steamship  lines, 
in  probable  violation  of  U.S.  Maritime  and 
other  federal  laws,  continue  to  sign  routinely 
Arab-demanded  certifications  of  boycott 
compliance.  Banks  issuing  letters  of  credit 
In  Middle  East  conmaerce  continue  to  insist, 
as  demanded  by  the  Arabs,  that  they  receive 
the  certifications  of  compliance  with  the  boy- 
cott from  American  firms  before  making  pay- 
ment. The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  charged 
with  having  refused  to  open  a  branch  in  Is- 
rael in  order  to  comply  with  Arab  boycott 
demands,  remains  adamant  in  its  position 
toward  Israel  while  opening  branches  in 
Arab  countries. 

Continuing  investigations  reveal  new  sit- 
uations. For  example,  a  Florida  firm  with 
contracts  for  construction  work  In  Saudi 
Arabia  recently  placed  newspaper  want-ads 
for  skilled  workers.  The  ads  explicitly  stated: 
"We  trust  that  you  are  aware  of  the  dis- 
crimination policies  of  the  Arab  world  be- 
fore replying  to  this  ad."  The  League  has 
brought  legal  proceedings  against  the  firm. 
There  are  cases  arising  from  the  growing 
number  of  American  universities  negotiating 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  consulting  services 
In  the  Middle  East.  In  at  least  one  case,  the 
negotiations  broke  down  when  Saudi  Arabia 
refused  to  approve  the  university's  contract 
clause  prohibiting  the  denial  of  a  visa  for 
reasons  of  religious  affiliation.  The  Saudis 
are  attempting  to  apply  the  same  discrimina- 
tory conditions  to  their  business  arrange- 
ments with  other  universities  as  well. 

Only  three  of  the  charges  ADL  made  in 
February  have  been  successfully  resolved. 
The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, a  governmental  body  cited  by  ADL  for 
having  asked  an  American  business  firm  to 
withdraw  the  name  of  its  Jewish  vice  presi- 
dent from  a  list  of  proposed  participants  in 
an  OPIC  mission  to  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa,  apologized  for  the  incident. 
Two  private  firms  named,  the  Ashland  Chem- 
ical Company,  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  the  Pacific 
Pump  Corporation,  Huntington  Park,  Calif., 
annotuiced  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  do 
business  with  Israel. 

There  is  an  apparent  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness by  the  Executive  branch  to  establish 
priorities — between  U.S.  law  and  the  inter- 
ests of  private  business  fwith  respect  to  the 
boycott)  and  between  XJ3.  law  and  Arab 
prejudice  (with  respect  to  overseas  emplov- 
ment  i . 

The  government  has  failed  to  view  the 
overall  problem  in  its  proper  perspective — as 
a  challenge  to  America's  political  sovereignty 
and  economic  integrity.  The  Arab  interests 
which  coerce  American  shippers  and  discrim- 
inate against  individual  Americans  on  the 
basis  of  religion  are  the  same  interests  which 
Invest  in  our  economy. 

What  is  needed  is  government  thinking 
and  actions  to  reflect  a  clear  antlboycott  pol- 
icy. Particularly  needed  Is  support  from  the 
Executive  branch  for  proposed  legislation 
which  would  outlaw,  with  penalties,  viola- 
tions of  American  public  policy  and  prevent 
American  companies  from  complying  with  a 
foreign  power's  practice  of  boycotting  a  na- 
tion friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  situ- 
ation has  been  effectively  exposed  and  public 
reaction  has  made  clear  that  the  people  want 
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It  corrected.  It  is  now  up  to  President  Ford 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Executive  agencies  fol- 
low his  publicly  announced  declaration  of 
policy. 
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LLOYD  MEEDS  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
LAND  USE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Washington,  the  Honorable 
Lloyd  Meeds,  recently  spoke  to  the 
Claremont-Amerlcan  Assembly  Land 
Use  Conference  at  Claremont,  Calif.,  on 
national  land  use  legislation.  Congress- 
man Meeds,  a  longtime  supporter  of 
national  land  use  legislation,  delivered 
some  incisive  observations  about  the 
controversy  over  Federal  land  use  legis- 
lation, and  I  would  like  to  share  his  re- 
marks with  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  Next  Tuesday,  July  15.  the  Commit- 
itee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will 
vote  on  whether  or  not  to  report  H.R. 
3510,  the  Land  Use  and  Resource  Conser- 
vation Act,  to  the  House.  It  should  be 
noted  that  similar  legislation  has  twice 
passed  the  Senate,  but  the  House  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  a  land  use  bill. 

H  R.  3510  is  a  much  improved  versior 
of  last  year's  legislation  which  failed  on 
a  vote  on  the  rule  by  seven  votes.  The 
committee  has  worked  hard  m  produce 
a  bill  this  year  which  carefully  balances 
environmental,  social  and  economic  con- 
cerns and  which  underscores  and  ex- 
plicitly sets  forth  the  philosophy  that 
State  and  local  governments  and  not  the 
Federal  Government  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  land  use  decisionmaking. 
H  R.  3510,  as  amended  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  with  additional  amendments 
adopted  by  the  full  committee,  truly  re- 
flects this  philosophy.  There  are  no  sanc- 
tions, but  there  are  specific  safeguards 
against  any  substantive  Federal  involve- 
ment or  Federal  review  of  local  and  State 
decisions.  Indeed,  this  legislation  is  a 
significant  step  to  reorient  the  locus  of 
decisionmaking  to  the  State  and  local 
level. 

In  light  of  the  upcoming  vote  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  think  Congressman  Meeds'  re- 
marks are  particularly  pertinent  and  are 
reprinted  below  for  the  Members' 
attention : 

LLoTD  Meeds  Speaks  Out  on  Land  Use 

First  allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation 
at  being  a.<5ked  to  participate  in  this  Clare- 
mont-Amerlcan Assembly  Land  Use  Confer- 
ence. You  should  know  that  I  was  not  the 
first  choice.  Actually,  my  colleague,  Frank 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  was  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Keeney  to  address  the  group,  but 
Frank  asked  if  he  could  find  someone  who 
had  been  more  involved  In  land  use  legis- 
lation to  substitute  for  him.  Frank  was  aware 
of  my  Interest  and  Involvement  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  be 
interested.  When  I  said  yes.  President  Barn- 
aby  Keeney  contacted  me  and  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  participate.  I  consented,  but  I 
must  say  I  was  Just  a  bit  apprehensive.  I 
couldn't  help  but  recall  a  story  I  had  heard 


about  substitution.  While  it  didn't  deal  with 
a  Congressman  from  New  Jersey,  it  did  in- 
volve a  former  governor  of  New  Jersey,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson.  Governor  Wilson  was  fast 
asleep  one  morning  about  three  o'clock  when 
the  telephone  rang.  When  he  answered  it  he 
was  greeted  by  his  former  campaign  man- 
ager from  Hoboken,  Mannle  Baratta.  Mannle 
said,  "Governor,  I  called  to  tell  you  that 
Judge  Joseph  Milano  has  just  died."  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  with  a  substantial  trace  of  ir- 
ritation  in  his  voice  said,  "What  do  you  want 
me  to  do  about  it  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning."  Mannle  said,  "I  just  wanted  you 
to  know  he  has  died  and  I  would  like  to  take 
his  place."  Governor  Wilson  replied,  "if  it's 
OK  with  the  undertaker,  it's  OK  with  me." 

So,  if  it's  OK  with  President  Keeney  that 
I  participate.  It's  OK  with  me.  If  it's  not 
OK  with  you,  I  assume  you'll  let  me  know 
later. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  you  to  know  I  am  a 
very  strong  proponent  of  comprehensive  land 
use  planning  legislation.  This  Is  not  an  is- 
sue upon  which  I  find  myself  In  the  posi- 
tion of  a  candidate  who  ran  for  Congress 
in  Oklahoma  at  the  same  time  a  referendum 
to  allow  alcohol  was  on  the  ballot.  The  can- 
didate was  at  a  meeting  where  he  gave  a 
stemwlndlng  speech  on  national  Issues  but 
immediately  upon  finishing  was  asked  by  a 
pinched-faced  matron  how  he  stood  on  alco- 
hol. He  replied,  "When  you  say  alcohol  do 
you  mean  that  demon  which  stupifles  men's 
minds,  causes  them  to  leave  their  homes; 
abandon  their  wives  and  children  and  is  the 
leading  cause  of  death  on  the  highways?  Or 
do  you  mean  alcohol  that  healing  balm 
which  eases  conversation;  releases  inhibi- 
tions and  pays  the  taxes  from  which  facili- 
ties are  built  for  the  handicapped  and  way- 
ward youth?  Some  of  my  friends  are  for  alco- 
hol and  some  of  my  friends  are  against  it 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  stand  four 
square  behind  my  friends." 

On  the  issue  of  land  use  planning.  I  could 
almost  say  I  stand  four  square  behind  my 
friends  who  are  for  it  and  the  rest  are  my 
enemies.  Well,  it's  not  quite  that  bad  but 
I  have  been  concerned  about  land  use  plan- 
ning almost  since  my  election  to  Congress  in 
1964. 

I  recall  very  vividly  telling  a  conference 
on  regional  problems  in  northwest  Washing- 
ton in  1965  that  we  simply  had  to  plan  cur 
future  use  of  the  land  or  it  would  be  planned 
for  us.  I  suppose  it  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  example  of  my  mentor  and  colleague  In 
the  Senate,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  who  intro- 
duced the  first  land  use  planning  bill  In  th' 
Senate  in  1970.  I  introduced  the  same  bill 
in  the  House  in  1970.  But  it  was  more  tha- 
that.  Perhaps  the  rudest  shock  I  received 
when  I  left  Washington  State  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  was  the  abuse  of  the  water,  air 
and  land  which  I  saw.  While  we  were  not 
perfect  in  northwest  Washington,  I  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  there 
what  had  already  occurred  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.C.  So  I 
became  a  strong  advocate  of  air  and  water 
pollution  controls.  After  participating  in  the 
relative  success  of  legislation  in  these  fields, 
I  turned  by  attention  to  what  I  considered 
the  major  remaining  environmental  Issue — 
land  use  planning. 

The  need  to  provide  Impetus  for  statewide 
land  use  planning  was  apparent  then  and 
is  even  more  apparent  today.  A  classic  ex- 
ample of  Inverse  utilization  of  prime  farm 
land  occurred  in  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton. I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Green  River,  but  for  those 
who  are  not,  it  is  a  beautiful  river  that  winds 
Its  way  from  the  snow-covered  slopes  of 
Mount  Rainier  to  the  Puget  Sound  near 
Seattle. 

Millions  of  years  of  flow,  flood  and  forma- 
tion have  created  one  of  the  most  fertile 
valleys  in  the  United  States.  Japanese  truck 
gardeners  who  made  the  valley  virtual  wall 
to  wall  vegetables  prior  to  World  War  n  '«• 
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turned  afterward  to  repeat  In  even  greater 
profusion  the  beauty  and  production  of  an 
agricultural  valley.  Today  it  is  wall  to  waU 
factories  and  housing  developments  while 
the  surrounding  foothills  and  bench  lands 
that  could  easily  have  accommodated  the  fac- 
tories and  homes  are  still  largely  unused. 
The  Green  River  valley  extends  through  more 
than  one  county  and  no  single  land  use  or 
zoning  program  could  have  been  developed 
for  all  of  It.  So  none  was  developed  at  all. 

Or  take  the  urban  sprawl  with  which  we 
are  all  too  familiar.  Sprawl  which  began  as  a 
way  to  escape  from  the  problems  of  the  core 
city  and  which  later  became  a  way  of  life. 
Sprawl  which  leapfrogged  the  closer  areas 
and  settled  at  the  then  maximum  distance 
to  take  advantage  of  low  land  costs  and  stUl 
enjoy  sewers  and  other  public  services.  But 
what  of  the  land  in  the  middle?  What  ra- 
tional development  could  occur  there  which 
would  be  compatible  with  both  the  old  and 
new?  Who  had  jurisdiction  to  control  it? 
Not  the  cities — that  is  not  the  cities  in  many 
states — but  only  the  cities  in  others.  Not  the 
counties — except  in  some  states  where  It 
was  a  county  prerogative.  In  most  of  those 
there  was  neither  the  authority  nor  the  de- 
sire to  coordinate  with  a  city  which  was 
and  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  county.  As 
it  went  then — so  it  goes  today — development 
uncontrolled — or  at  least  uncoordinated.  And 
the  land  pays. 

AS  if  these  were  not  enough  reasons  to 
adopt  new  concepts  comes  now  the  greatest 
.  reason  of  all — the  energy  shortage.  No  longer 
is  It  economical  or  wise  to  live  far  from 
one's  work.  No  longer  are  bedroom  communi- 
ties located  far  from  the  factories  and 
sources  of  production  feasible.  But  they  are 
still  being  built  because  there  is  no  mech- 
anism which  absolutely  requires  people  to 
look  to  the  future  and  do  some  planning — 
based  not  only  on  the  circumstance  today 
but  those  which  any  ordinarily  prudent  per- 
son can  predict  will  prevail  tomorrow. 

One  final  argument  for  comprehensive  land 
use  programs,  that  Is  rarely  used  because 
those  to  whom  it  applies  have  generally  been 
opposed.  There  should  be  some  areas  In 
which  industry  knows  it  can  locate  with 
certainty.  Areas  from  which  they  cannot  be 
forced  by  endless  litigation  or  citizen  com- 
plaints. Industry  and  business  have  the  right 
to  know  what  the  rules  are  and  the  right 
to  have  those  rules  enforced  with  some 
certainty  and  some  uniformity. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example — in  1966  an 
organization  called  Northwest  Aluminum 
sought  to  build  a  plant  on  Guemes  Island 
near  Anacortes,  Washington.  That  may  not 
have  been  the  best  place  to  build  environ- 
mentally. But  for  the  sake  of  my  Illustration, 
that  is  really  beside  the  point.  There  was 
no  prior  notice  that  the  area  was  off  limits 
to  such  a  venture.  After  .securing  options  on 
the  land,  planning  a  plant  and  port;  secur- 
ing a  commitment  for  the  necessary  electric 
power  and  many  other  things  necessary  to 
build  such  a  plant,  a  lawsuit  was  brought 
against  Northwest  Aluminum  by  a  group  of 
local  land  owners  (John  Erlichman)  The 
legal  action  lasted  almost  two  years  while 
options  were  running  out,  plans  were  be- 
coming obsolete  and  markets  were  slipping 
away.  Finally  Northwest  Aluminum  gave  up 
and  decided  to  .settle  in  Oregon.  But  that's 
not  the  end  of  the  story.  Northwest  Alumi- 
num, which  has  now  changed  its  name  to 
Alumax,  went  through  much  the  same  sce- 
nario In  Oregon  and  after  one  or  two  more 
moves  has  just  now— 8  years  later— found 
a  site  in  eastern  Oregon  on  which  It  may 
be  able  to  build. 

No  matter  what  you  think  of  alvunlnum 
plants,  they  have  a  right  to  exist  too— some- 
where. The  people  who  own  and  run  them 
have  a  right  to  know — with  some  degree  of 
certainty— where  that  somewhere  is.  That 
somewhere  is  not  going  to  be  established 
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with  any  certainty  without  comprehensive 
land  use  planning. 

Enough  of  the  rationale  for  land  use  plan- 
ning. I  certainly  don't  need  to  sell  this  group 
on  the  need  for  it.  What  I  probably  need 
most  to  do  is  explain  why  the  hell  we  don't 
have  it  now. 

Let's  go  back  and  review  the  legislative 
history  in  an  effort  to  answer  that  question. 

While  the  Senate  passed  land  use  planning 
in  both  the  92nd  and  93rd  Congresses,  the 
battle  never  heated  up  until  the  House  began 
serious  consideration  in  the  93rd  Congress. 
Prom  January  1971  to  January  1974,  the 
administration  not  only  supported  but  initi- 
ated strong  land  use  legislation,  including  a 
proposal  for  cross-over  economic  sanctions 
for  those  States  which  did  not  develop  land 
use  programs.  I  recall  former  President  Nixon 
stressing  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
In  January  1971  that  land  use  was  our  great- 
est environmental  problem.  He  stated,  "Our 
greatest  need  is  lor  comprehensive  new  legis- 
lation to  stimulate  land  use  controls."  Sena- 
tor Jackson's  bill  with  sanctions  passed  the 
Senate  without  opposition  from  the  admin- 
istration. Undersecretary  Whitaker  appeared 
before  the  Environment  Subcommittee  to 
open  land  use  hearings  in  the  93rd  Congress. 
He  presented  Secretary  of  Interior  Morton's 
statement  which  began  as  follows:  "I  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  a  land  use  policy  and 
planning  assistance  act  is  vital  to  the  future 
of  this  nation." 

After  numerous  hearings  and  days  of  mark- 
up on  January  29,  1974,  Secretary  Morton 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  House 
Interior  Committee  action  to  report  H.R. 
10294,  which  had  by  that  time  been  stripped 
of  its  sanctions.  The  following  dav  the  Pres- 
ident delivered  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  stating  that  "adoption 
of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  first 
proposed  in  1971  remains  a  high  priority  of 
my  administration."  The  President  urged  the 
Congre.ss  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
assist  the  States  and  localities  as  did  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

One  month  later,  on  February  26,  1974, 
the  roof  fell  in.  In  that  day  the  House  Rules 
Committee  was  informed  by  the  minority 
leader  that  the  administration  had  changed 
its  position  and  no  longer  supported  the  bill 
reported  by  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

On  May  14,  the  White  House  Informed  the 
minority  leaders  that  the  President  now  sup- 
ported an  alternative  proposal,  H.R.  3790 
sponsored  by  Mr!  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona.  On  June  11,  the  Committee  bill, 
H.R.  10294,  was  denied  a  rule  by  a  vote  of 
211  to  204.  Thus  land  use  planning  for  the 
93rd  Congress  was  dead. 

The  events  of  the  94th  Congress  are  more 
recent  history  but  follow  a  similar  form. 
First  the  requests  for  Interminable  hearings. 
When  that  tactic  failed,  the  delay  of  mark- 
up in  the  full  committee  by  offering  numer- 
ous amendments  further  delayed  consider- 
ation. The  full  committee  has  now  had  four 
days  of  mark-up  on  an  issue  which  most 
of  us  have  already  spent  longer  on  than  any 
other  legislation  in  recent  history.  But  If 
legislative  foot-dragging  has  been  similar, 
lobbying  activity  has  reached  a  new  high 
or  low,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it.  It  was 
suspected  at  first  that  since  the  makeup  of 
the  94th  Congress  was  to  be  more  progres- 
sive than  the  93rd,  this  progresslvism  would 
translate  into  voices  on  the  committee  for 
land  use  planning.  Not  so.  Several  Republi- 
cans who  last  year  supported  the  bill  have 
been  defeated.  Several  new  Democrats  on  the 
committee  do  not  support  it.  Further,  one 
Republican  Member  who  last  year  was  a 
strong  proponent  has  had  so  much  heat  put 
on  him  In  his  district  that  he  is  no  longer 
supporting  it.  In  an  interview  given  Just 
after  this  Member  voted  to  table  the  bill  he 
explained  he  had  switched  his  position  be- 
cause "I  caught  hell  from  my  constituents." 
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Tou  should  know  that  it  was  not  by  acci- 
dent he  "caught  hell  from  his  constituents." 
A  carefully  orchestrated  lobbying  effort  is 
directing  fire  from  all  angles  against  certain 
lawmakers  who  are  considered  vulnerable — 
lawmakers  who  face  tough  opposition  or  are 
slow  to  make  up  their  minds  on  this  issue. 
These  so-called  vulnerable  members  were 
selected  by  Rep.  Sam  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Steiger,  who  is  acerbic  and  bright,  is  the 
strongest  opponent  of  the  bill  on  the  Com- 
naittee  and  in  the  House.  He  is  joined  by 
former  Congressman  Dan  Kuykendall  of 
Tennessee.  Working  with  a  coalition  of  de- 
velopers, craft  unionists,  cattlemen,  busi- 
nessmen, building  suppliers,  homebuUders 
and  lumbermen,  Steiger  and  Kuykendall 
have  found  effective  ways  to  convince  the 
uncertain  ten.  The  latest  tactic  really  gets 
at  where  they  live — their  campaign  contri- 
butions. Lists  of  the  contributors  of  each 
have  been  made  available  to  the  coalition 
and  where  a  member  of  the  coalition  feels 
they  can  be  effective,  contract  is  made  with 
individual  contributors  and  the  contributor 
is  urged  to  contact  the  member  directly. 
This  has  proven  so  effective  that  one  of  the 
targeted  Members  was  recently  heard  to 
shout  foul.  He  said,  "it's  quite  unethical  for 
one  Congressman  to  suggest  specific  tactics 
that  might  be  employed  to  change  the  vote 
of  one  of  his  colleagues — especially  a  col> 
league  of  his  own  party." 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  lobbying  ef- 
fort against  land  use  planning  has  been  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
a  well-reasoned  and  incisive  article  contained 
in  the  t>ooklet  prepared  for  this  conference 
called,  "The  Good  Earth  of  America:  Plan- 
ning our  Land  Use",  Carl  H.  Madden,  Chief 
Economist  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said,  among  other  things,  "among  the  vari- 
ous Federal  proposals.  Senator  Jackson  CD- 
Wash.)  put  forward  in  1973  what  was  called 
the  most  far-reaching  environmental  bill 
ever  considered  by  the  Congress.  The  bUl 
was  short  of  being  a  national  urban  land- 
use  policy:  It  was  really  an  act  to  enable 
States  to  do  planning  review,  leaving  the 
vast  majority  of  land-use  decisions  with  the 
local  government." 

While  the  Jackson  bill  of  1973  is  consider- 
ably tougher  than  HJl.  3510,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  has  been  the  most  vociferous  and 
effective  critic  of  that  bill  almost  from  the 
outset.  Contrast  the  statement  of  Madden 
against  the  following  which  appeared  In 
Chamber  publication,  i4cfion  Line,  "urge 
your  Congressman  to  oppose  what  amounts 
to  a  National  zoning  ordinance."  One 
Chamber  official  admitted  privately  that  the 
campaign  against  the  Udall  BUI  is  designed 
to  distort,  cause  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing about  the  meaure.  But  he  dismissed 
it  by  concluding,  "I  don't  think  we  are  play- 
ing a  game  noixjdy  else  plays." 

If  he  feels  the  Liberty  Lobby  and  the  John 
Birch  Society  are  "nobody  else"  then  he  Is 
right.  The  Liberty  Lobby,  a  far  right  or- 
ganization, said  in  its  Liberty  Letter  No. 
159,  July  1974,  "if  it  ever  passes,  this  land 
grabbing  law  would  let  the  bureaucrats  seize 
your  land  without  paying  for  it.  It  overrides 
the  5th  Amendment  guarantee  against  dep- 
rivation of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  and  suitable  compensation."  And  the 
John  Birch  Society  through  its  mouthpiece 
Human  Events  compares  the  land  use  plan- 
ning efforts  of  the  Congress  to  taking  with- 
out just  compensation. 

All  together  the  lobbying  effort  against 
the  Land  Use  Bill  in  the  House  has  been  one 
of  the  hardest  hitting,  least  responsible  ef- 
forts It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  observe 
in  my  11  years  In  Congress.  I  must  confess 
that  for  quite  some  time  I  didn't  appreciate 
the  intensity  of  the  opposition. 

In  the  past  we  have  all  experienced  the 
mindless,  emotional  opposition,  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  other  right  wing  organl- 
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zatlons  can  mount.  We  are  now  experiencing 
this  intensity  of  opposition  to  Land  Use 
Planning  Legislation.  Normally,  this  sort  of 
propaganda  Is  listended  to  by  20%  of  the 
Congress  and  Ignored  by  the  remainder.  Tbls 
time  it  Is  being  beard  by  many  more  and 
Ignored  by  very  few.  Standing  alone,  this 
oppoeltlon  would  not  be  the  deciding  factor, 
but  in  this  case  It  provides  the  emotional 
underpinning  for  a  more  Important  but  un- 
announced rationale. 

To  really  understand  this  unannounced 
rationale  you  have  to  have  attended  a  zon- 
ing or  rezonlng  bearing  at  the  county  level. 
I  recall  as  prosecuting  attorney  and  as  a 
private  attorney  that  the  hottest  spot  on 
any  given  evening  was  where  a  zoning  com- 
mission bearing  was  In  progress.  I've 
watched  controversies  boil  for  hours;  other- 
wise gentle  people  become  raging  monsters 
and  little  old  ladles  reach  for  their  hatpins. 
And  Its  almost  always  over  the  same  Issue — 
money.  Generally  spealtlng,  one  side  stands 
to  profit  and  the  other  Is  afraid  it  will  lose. 

Oh,  I  know  they  dress  it  up  in  all  kinds 
of  presentable  rationale — Americanism,  pri- 
vate property  rights,  big  government,  fight- 
ing city  hall,  and  on  and  on.  But  when  you 
cut  through  aU  the  crap  you  actually  find 
one  reason  and  one  reason  only  for  their 
opposition — money. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  some  developers,  cattle- 
men, forest  products  companies  and  others 
who  are  really  concerned  about  money,  have 
used  the  right  wingers  to  sell  an  emotional 
argument  not  far  removed  from  those  heard 
in  local  zoning  hf 'rings.  Theie  groups  have 
successfully  convinced  many  Americans  and 
too  many  members  of  Congress  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  Interested  in  Imposing  a 
gigantic  zoning  ordinance  for  the  entire  na- 
tion— a  zoning  ordinance  which  is  going  to 
cut  off  their  constitutional  rights  and  ulti- 
mately deprive  them  of  their  property. 

What  is  really  involved  here  i":  that  the 
opponents  are  quite  comfortable  dealing 
with  local  county  conmilssloners.  I'm  cer- 
tain many  of  you  have  heard  the  classic 
story  which  occurred  in  a  western  county 
where  a  group  of  local  citizens  wanted  to 
start  a  gravel  pit  In  an  area  zoned  residen- 
tial. 

One  of  the  county  commissioners  was  a 
lawyer,  one  a  real  estate  broker  and  one  a 
car  dealer.  The  gravel  pit  group  hired  the 
lawyer  for  some  legal  work,  commissioned 
the  real  estate  broker  to  secure  options  on 
the  land  and  promised  to  buy  the  gravel 
trucks  from  the  car  dealer.  The  rezone  slid 
through  midst  screams  of  anguish  by  the 
local  citizens— as  effortlessly  as  if  it  had  not 
been  opposed. 

"This  Illustration  perhaps  oversimplifies, 
but  the  clear  truth  Is  most  laree  business 
would  prefer  to  deal  with  the  smallest  unit 
or  government  possible.  Not  because,  as  thev 
say,  local  government  knows  best.  But  be- 
cause local  government  Is  more  su=;ceDtlble 
to  the  entreaties  of  those  who  seek  to  influ- 
ence it. 

Land  use  planning  legislation  seeks  to 
transfer  rome  of  the  ultimate  decisionmak- 
ing In  these  matters  to  the  State  level.  Thus 
It  would  not  be  as  easy  to  Influence  these 
local  decisions.  At  the  risk  of  overslmpllflca- 
tlon  I  feel  the  issue  gets  back  to  basics- 
money.  Tho.<w  who  feel  they  are  going  to  lose 
money  by  comprehensive  planning— those  to 
Whom  planning  has  been  anathema  becau.se 
It  prevents  their  exploitation  of  the  un- 
known and  unplanned  are  really  the  ones  who 
are  Impeding  passage  of  this  act.  The  right 
wing  kooks  are  merely  rtdlng  point  and  tak- 
ing the  flak. 

So  what  do  we  do  about  it.  Very  frankly, 
I  don't  have  what  I  consider  to  be  a  totally 
satisfactory  answer  to  that  question.  Even 
If  by  some  great  luck  we  were  to  pass  the 
bill   through   the   committee   and   the   full 
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House,  in  all  probability  the  President  would 
veto  It. 

That  leaves  us  with  some  less  attractive 
alternatives.  We  could  further  dilute  the  bill 
In  hopes  of  passing  It.  But  the  real  opposi- 
tion will  not  be  removed  until  you  leave  all 
the  basic  decisions  at  the  local  level.  When 
you  do  that  you've  lost  the  comprehensive 
aspect  we  are  really  trying  to  engender  with 
the  legislation. 

I  think  we  must.  In  the  final  analysis  keep 
boring  away  trying  to  convince  our  col- 
leagues of  the  Importance  of  this  legislation 
and  the  consequences  of  our  failure  to  act  In 
a  timely  fashion.  If  we  cannot  do  that  In 
the  94th  Congress,  maybe  we  can  in  the  95th 
Congress,  when  hopefully  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  will  support  rather  than 
oppose  comprehensive  land  use  planning. 

I  think  this  is  preferable  to  gutting  the 
existing  bill  until  it  is  a  glorified  local  zon- 
ing ordinance  that  further  enshrines  piece- 
meal decision-making.  Passing  it  In  that 
form  would  be  worse  than  nothing  at  all.  It 
would  be  a  band-aid  Instead  of  major  sur- 
gery and  further  delay  truly  corrective 
action. 

So  my  message  here,  if  you  can  call  It  that, 
is  a  rather  gloomy  one.  Beyond  that.  It's  up 
to  you  people  here  and  citizens  everywhere 
who  elect  Members  of  Congress. 

The  only  way  to  fight  strong  opposition  is 
to  fight  back  harder  by  supporting  the  kinds 
of  political  candidates  who  are  willing  to 
stand  up  on  the  issue. 

If  you  really  want  a  land  use  planning  bill, 
we  mvist  overcome  a  ma?s:ve  campaign  basect 
on  ignorance  and  distortion  and  backed  by 
motional  rhetoric  that  disguise?  the  financial 
stake  many  interests  have  in  the  prevention 
of  planning  Itself. 

Mai.y  of  you  may  object  to  delving  into 
the  messy  world  of  politics  in  order  to  sup- 
port this  sort  of  legislation.  But  this  Is  one 
of  the  cases  that  supports  Edmund  Burke's 
view  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  evil  to 
triumph  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 
Frankly,  unless  we  get  some  pro-planning 
people  into  Congress  and  especially,  into  the 
White  House,  I  am  not  at  all  optimistic 
about  trying  to  rationally  solve  the  Nation's 
land  abuse  problems. 


"UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE 
ECONOMY" 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  most  recent  unemnloyment  statistics 
tell  us  just  part  of  what  this  adminis- 
tration has  done  for  the  average  working 
American  over  the  past  7  years.  The  low 
unemployment  of  the  Johnson  and  Ken- 
nedy years  ended  with  the  coming  to 
power  of  the  Nixon  administration  in 
1969.  Since  the  Republicans  came  to  pow- 
er the  jobless  rate  has  risen  to  three 
times  what  it  was  7  years  ago  and  at  the 
highest  rate  since  1941.  These  figures  are 
cold  statistics;  what  they  mean  is  that 
nearly  10  million  Americans  cannot  find 
work  and  are  losing  income  that  can 
never  be  regained. 

Unemplojrment  statistics  for  June 
show  that  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area 
unemployment  rate  increased  from  13.7 
percent  to  15.7  percent  and  the  statewide 
rate  for  Michigan  rose  from  13.1  percent 
to  15.1  percent.  The  administration  is 
still  saying  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
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poses  the  recession  is  over.  But  it  has 
predicted  an  outrageous  unemployment 
rate  of  about  8  percent  for  1976. 

On  June  24th,  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  addressed  the  National 
Conference  on  Full  Employment  in 
Washington.  D.C.  on  the  unemployment 
crisis.  I  believe  Mr.  Meany's  speech  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  text  of  his 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

Address  by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meant 

Pull  employment  is  more  than  a  slogan  to 
the  American  labor  movement.  Job  opportu- 
nities at  decent  wages  for  all  persons  able 
and  seeking  work — the  only  definition  of  full 
employment  we'll  accept — Is  a  goal  as  old  as 
the  labor  movement. 

We  don't  look  at  full  employment  as  one  of 
those  philosophically  correct  things  that  so- 
cial workers  talk  about.  Full  employment,  to 
xis,  is  an  economic  necessity.  Jobs  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  American  economic  system. 

From  jobs  come  the  wages  that  generate 
mass  purchasing  power,  A  Job  Is  the  key 
measvure  of  a  person's  place  In  society— 
whether  that  person  is  a  full-fledged  partic- 
ipant In  society  or  on  the  outside  looking  In. 
Work  Is  the  source  of  individual  fulfillment. 
It  is  positive,  constructive  activity. 

And  since  we  in  organized  labor  have  been 
Intensely  Involved  in  this  issue  of  full  em- 
ployment for  years  and  years,  we  have  some 
advice  to  pass  along :  Full  employment  is  not 
going  to  be  achieved  by  wishful  thinking, 
rousing  speeches  or  one-shot  gimmicks. 

There  are  some  powerful  forces  that  are  op- 
posed to  full  employment.  Why?  Because 
they  believe  high  unemployment  keeps  wages 
down  and  keeps  workers  "In  their  place." 

This  theory  was  widespread  when  I  was  a 
very  young  boy— that  there  was  nothing  that 
would  aid  productivity  more  than  to  have 
workers  on  the  outside  of  the  factory  looking 
for  jobs.  We  st'.l)  have  these  and  some  other 
economic  and  social  theories  from  the  days  of 
McKlnley  with  us  and  we  have  them  in  the 
highest  places  of  the  nation. 

We've  got  a  major  flght  on  our  hands  to 
achieve  full  employment  and  keep  it.  First, 
there  must  be  specific  programs  to  create 
Jobs  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
and  restore  health  and  balance  to  this  sick 
economy.  And,  having  done  that,  then  there 
must  be  a  program  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment. 

Let  us  not  forget  thirty  years  ago— as 
World  War  II  was  ending — when  the  Con- 
gress began  hearings  on  the  issue  of  full  em- 
ployment. The  major  forces  that  worked  hard 
on  this  issue  were  the  AFL,  the  CIO  and  the 
Farmers'  Union,  together  with  a  dedicated 
group  of  members  of  the  Congress  that  In- 
cluded Senators  James  Murray  and  Bob  Wag- 
ner and  Representatives  Wright  Patman  and 
Andy  Biemiller,  who  is  now  the  director  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Legislative  Department. 

A  bipartisan  majority  adopted  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  and  on  February  20,  1948, 
President  Truman  signed  that  historic 
statute. 

It  committed  the  U.S.  government  to  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  "conditions  under 
which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  employ- 
ment opportunities,  including  self-employ- 
ment, for  those  able,  willing  and  seeking 
work,  and  to  promote  maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power." 

It  would  be  most  difficult  to  Improve  on 
those  words  as  a  commitment  of  the  U.S. 
government  enacted  into  law.  But  it  would 
be  easy  to  improve  on  the  performance. 

Let's  look  at  what  has  happened  since 
1946 — when  the  United  States  became  the 
first  nation  to  commit  Itself  to  full  employ- 
ment. There  was  a  consensus  In  those  days 
that  full  employment  in  the  American  econ- 
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omy  meant  an  unemployment  rate  no 
higher  than  3  percent.  Three  percent  al- 
lowed for  those  temporarily  out  of  work  as 
a  result  of  moving  from  one  Job  or  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  seasonal  changes  or 
new  entrants  into  the  Job  market. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  that  time,  in 
my  opinion,  that  makes  that  definition  any 
today. 

But  during  much  of  the  past  30  years, 
the  government  has  walked  away  from  Its 
commitment.  In  fact,  that  commitment  has 
been  perverted. 

Government  otBclals  and  their  academic 
supporters  have  been  busier  in  the  past 
few  years  redefining  the  goal  than  trying  to 
meet  it.  It  went  from  3  percent  to  4  percent, 
then  to  4^2  percent.  Now  it's  5  or  SYz  per- 
cent. And  some  so-called  economists  even 
talk  of  a  6  percent  Jobless  rate  as  really 
meaning  "full  employment." 

It's  an  old  game.  If  you  can  get  away  with 
it — if  you  don't  make  the  grade.  Just  change 
the  rules.  To  me,  that's  fakery,  regardless 
of  whether  the  trickster  is  a  college  profes- 
sor or  ,1  government  official. 

Unfortunately,  America  today  Is  a  long, 
long  way  from  full  employment — even  from 
the  false  5  percent  definition,  let  alone 
anything  like  3  percent. 

This  economy  Is  really  in  deep  trouble 
today. 

The  government's  recent  report  of  8.5  mil- 
lion unemployed — 9.2  percent  of  the  labor 
force — reprdsents  a  human  tragedy. 

And  that  official  report  is  a  vast  under- 
statement of  the  reality  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  today. 

Over  1.1  million  workers,  willing  and  able 
to  work,  are  so  discouraged  by  the  employ- 
ment outlook  that  they  have  given  up  look- 
ing for  Jobs. 

A  more  accurate  unemployment  rate,  then, 
would  be  over  10  percent — or  9.6  million 
Jobless. 

In  addition,  3.9  million  workers  are  on 
part-time  schedules  because  full-time  work 
is  not  available. 

This  adds  up  to  13.5  million  unemoloyed 
and  underemployed  worker.s.  Moreover,  de- 
spite all  the  official  optimistic  rhetoric  from 
the  Administration,  unemployment  will  be 
greater  a  few  months  from  now  than  It  Is 
at  present. 

No  matter  when  the  Administration  econ- 
omists pronounce  the  official  end  of  the 
business  recession,  the  human  recession  of 
unemployment  will  continue  for  the  rest 
of  this  decade  unless  strong  actions  are  taken 
now. 

This  Administration  is  still  fighting  In- 
flation with  the  Jobs  of  workers.  A  terrible 
human  price  is  being  paid  to  satisfy  those 
who  place  dollars  ahead  of  people. 

Unemployment  is  pure  misery  for  a  worker. 
It  is  absolute  waste  for  the  economy. 

Yet  the  Administration  mid-year  budget 
review,  published  on  May  SO,  forecasts  that 
unemployment  for  1975  wUl  average  8.7  per- 
cent, which  means  about  8  million  Jobless. 
They  also  forecast  that  unemployment  wUl 
go  down  to  7.9  percent  in  1976— or  about  7V2 
million  Jobless  workers.  And  that's  the  offi- 
cial—the optimistic- Administration  fore- 
cast. 

But  even  the  most  optimistic  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  predict  unemployment  rates 
of  7.2  percent  in  1977,  6.5  percent  in  1978, 
5^  percent  in  1979  and  5.1  percent  In  1980. 
That's  the  "light"  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  those  are  the 
optimistic  forecasts  of  the  Administration. 

These  Administration  predictions  would 
mean  three  successive  years  of  the  highest 
unemployment  rates  since  1941,  when  the 
country  was  coming  out  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. It  wouldn't  be  untU  1980,  under  these 
predictions,  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
would  come  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  5 
miuion.  Remember,  that's  6  million  human 
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beings  with  hopes  and  dreams  and  with  skills 
this  country  needs. 

There  Is  nothing  that  even  approaches 
full  employment  In  these  predictions.  In- 
stead, there  Is  year  after  year — six  years — of 
continuing  high  Joblessness  that  can  tear  this 
co/.ntry  apart. 

This  economic  disaster  didn't  just  happen. 
It  was  man-made,  and  Arthur  Burns  is  the 
man. 

He's  spent  the  better  part  of  6'^  years 
working  on  this  disaster.  Of  course,  he's  had 
a  lot  of  help — Richard  Nixon,  William  Simon 
and  Alan  Greenspan. 

And  for  6'/^  years,  there  were  very  few  po- 
litical leaders  or  academic  economists,  who 
were  wlllllng  to  join  the  AFL-CIO's  lonesome 
flght  against  the  Burns  policies  that  led  to 
this  mess. 

So  this  country  Is  now  further  away  from 
the  maximum  employment  goal  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  than  ever.  Even  worse, 
both  the  Administration  and  the  majority  in 
the  Congress — and  I  think  we  should  always 
put  quotes  around  that  "majority  In  the 
Congress" — are  much  further  away  from  the 
government's  commitment  to  full  employ- 
ment than  ever  before. 

Unemployment  statistics  represent  people. 
They  represent  families.  At  present,  every 
percentage  Increase  In  the  unemployment 
rate  is  almost  930,000  additional  jobless 
workers — one -third  more  people  than  live  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Despite  this,  the  Administration  seems  de- 
termined to  make  Its  intolerably  high  unem- 
ployment predictions  come  true.  There's  no 
other  way  to  Interpret  the  Administration's 
all-out  campaign  to  maintain  a  tight  lid  on 
job-creating  programs. 

The  Administration  has  opted  for  high  un- 
employment— in  the  sacred  name  of  holding 
down  the  size  of  the  budget  deflcit. 

Majorities  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have  also  decided  on  a  tight  celling — not  too 
much  different  from  the  Administration's — 
that  will  stifle  economic  recovery.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  members  of  the  Congress  have 
become  hypnotized  or  scared  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's concentrated  drive  on  the  budget 
issue. 

I  wonder  what  campaign  slogan  they'll  use 
next  year — holding  down  the  biidget  deflcit 
or  keeping  unemployment  high? 

The  obsesssion  with  budget  deficits  omits 
the  benefits  of  a  full  employment  economy — 
Increased  Jobs  and  Increased  earnings,  re- 
duced unemployment  benefits  and  welfare 
costs,  increased  sales  for  business.  Increased 
savings  and  Investment,  and  Increased  tax 
receipts. 

The  accumulated  budget  deficit  of  the  past 
six  years — $109.4  biUion — is  almost  twice  as 
great  as  the  accumulated  net  deficit  of  the 
previous  23  years,  from  1947  through  1969. 

The  major  reason  is  the  two  back-to-b,ick 
Nixon-Burns  recessions  of  1969-1970  and  1973 
to  the  present.  The  dollar  cost  of  these 
recessions  has  been  huge  losses  of  potential 
federal  revenue  and  Increased  expenditures 
for  unemployment  and  welfare  benefits.  The 
huge  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1976  will 
be  due  to  the  worst  and  most  serious  eco- 
nomic mess  since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  way  to  cut  the  deficit,  quickly,  and 
substantially,  Is  to  put  America  back  to  work. 
The  road  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  taken  means  continuing  deficits, 
continuing  high  unemployment,  continuing 
hardship,  continuing  recession. 

Every  one  percent  rise  in  unemployment 
costs  the  federal  government  $16  billion — 
about  $14  billion  in  lost  tax  receipts  and 
$2  billion  In  the  added  social  costs  of  In- 
creased unemployment. 

Put  these  figures  In  reverse  and  you  can 
see  how  to  cut  the  budget  deflcit  quickly — 
cut  the  level  of  unemployment.  For  every 
1  percent  cut  in  the  unemployment  rate,  the 
federal  government  has  a  net  gain  of  about 
$16  billion.  If  the  unemployment  rate,  today. 
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was  3.5  percent — as  it  was  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1969,  when  the  Nixon-Burns 
policies  were  initiated — the  federal  budget 
would  now  show  a  surplus. 

This  country  has  vast  resources.  The  idea 
that  the  federal  government  should  impose  a 
tight  budget  straltjacket  on  itself  in  the  face 
of  most  serious  unemployment  is  completely 
ridiculous. 

Those  who  say  otherwise — the  President 
and  the  majority  in  the  Congress — have  no 
faith  in  America.  They  Igr.ore  the  essential 
strength  and  potential  vitality  of  the 
economy.  They  run  scared — at  a  moment 
when  America  needs  bold,  courageous  leader- 
ship. 

The  only  sound  way  to  quickly  cut  the 
budget  deficit  is  to  put  the  people  back  to 
work,  so  that  American  workers  and  bu.siness- 
men  can  increase  their  earnings  and  pay 
their  taxes.  Let  us  get  the  Job-creat;n? 
measures,  now,  to  put  America  back  to  work 
and  raise  the  needed  funds. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  is  one  of  vast  amounts  of  idle 
plants.  Idle  machinery  and  idle  productive 
equipment,  as  well  as  idle  manpower.  Never 
in  the  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
has  there  been  so  many  unemployed  and 
underemployed  workers  and  so  much  unused 
and  underused  productive  capacity. 

Only  68  percent  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  manufacturing  Industries  was  utUlzed  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1975.  Because  of  great 
amounts  of  Idle  plants  and  machines  and 
high  interest  rates,  business  is  cutting  back 
Investment  in  new  productive  capacity.  A  10 
percent  drop  this  year  In  the  real  volume  of 
business  Investment  Is  expected  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  the  actual  decline 
may  be  much  greater. 

The  Number  One  need,  therefore,  is  to  get 
America  back  to  work,  now. 

The  tragedy  of  unemployment  causes  not 
only  personal  and  family  upheavals  but  social 
and  community  upheavals  as  well. 

America  certainly  can  not  stand  a  pro- 
longed period  of  such  conditions,  breeding 
troubles  that  can  tear  the  fabric  of  this 
society. 

The  time  for  job-creating  measures  to  turn 
the  economy  around  and  move  rapidly  to 
full  employment  Is  now. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  live  up  to  the  government's 
commitment  under  the  terms  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act — to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment, production  and  purchasing  power. 

America  needs  a  full  series  of  Job-creating 
measures — and  needs  them  now. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  advocated  a  federal 
program  for  public  service  employment  on 
the  theory  that  the  government  should  be 
the  "employer  of  last  resort."  In  fact,  the 
AFL-CIO  was  the  very  first  organization  to 
appear  before  a  congressional  committee, 
many  years  ago,  In  support  of  specific  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  continuing  public- 
service  employment  program. 

But  such  a  program  by  Itself  Is  not  "the 
solution"  to  the  widespread,  devastating  un- 
employment that  is  now  crippling  the  na- 
tion. 

If  America  had  prepared  herself  with  an 
adequate  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram— already  funded  and  triggered  Into 
high  gear  when  the  unemployment  crisis 
began — the  situation  would  not  now  be  as 
bad  as  it  is.  But  the  nation  had  no  such 
program.  Unemployment  grew  with  alarming 
speed,  and  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
now  pretend  that  legislation  making  the  gov- 
ernment the  employer  of  last  resort  could — 
all  by  Itself — end  the  present  mess. 

The  fact  Is  no  single  program  can  now  do 
the  Job.  America  needs  an  arsenal  of  eco- 
nomic weapons — all  geared  to  the  goal  of 
putting  America  back  to  work — to  end  this 
crisis. 
Does  the  Administration  have  a  program 
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to  meet  tbe  crisis?  It  does  not.  We  beard 
from  Alan  Greenspan  a  day  or  so  ago.  He's 
chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

And  here  are  his  latest  prognostications: 
8.5  percent  unemployment  next  January — 
that's  7,950,000  officially  unemployed.  7.5  per- 
cent one  year  and  a  half  from  now.  And,  of 
course,  taking  into  consideration  the  in- 
crease in  the  workforce,  which  comes  every 
year  no  matter  what  happens,  that  7.5  per- 
cent would  mean  7,500,000  workers  vax' 
employed. 

Mr.  Greenspan,  however,  warned  against  a 
budget  deficit  to  help  put  people  back  to 
work.  He  said  this  quite  definitely  and  this 
is  an  amazing  thing  to  come  from  a  man  at 
the  very  top  level  of  our  government.  Put- 
ting people  back  to  work  too  soon  would  be 
damaging  to  the  recovery.  Just  think  of  that. 
He  wants  them  to  go  back  to  work  but  not 
too  soon. 

He  bad  not  one  single  suggestion  in  all  of 
his  broadcasts,  not  a  single  suggestion  to  al- 
leviate the  condition  of  America's  millions 
of  jobless  workers.  He  said,  in  effect,  that 
this  is  the  price  we  must  pay  in  order  to 
avoid  more  inflation. 

Mr.  Greenspan  has  no  concern,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  devastating  effects  of  7  or  8 
million  people  continually  unemployed  for 
the  next  four  years  or  so.  Mr.  Greenspan,  rep- 
resenting the  Ford  Administration,  seems  to 
have  little  or  no  concern  as  to  what  this 
would  mean  to  the  social  fabric  of  this  so- 
ciety. He  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  40 
percent  unemployment  rate  for  black  teen- 
agers, most  of  whom  reside  in  our  inner 
cities.  He  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  what  this 
would  mean  to  the  future  of  our  cities,  what 
It  will  mean  in  human  suffering  to  the  in- 
dividuals directly  affected. 

To  me,  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Greenspan  and 
the  Administration  for  which  he  speaks  adds 
up  to  a  caUous  disregard  for  the  misery  and 
Buffering  experienced  by  our  nation's 
unemployed. 

As  against  the  Administration's  policy, 
which  Is  a  policy  to  do  nothing,  we  in  the 
AFL-CIO  do  have  a  program  In  order  to  try 
to  meet  this  particular  crisis. 

1.  This  coimtr>-  needs  a  large-scale  hous- 
ing program  to  lift  home-building  out  of  Its 
depression — to  create  decent-paying  Jobs  In 
the  private  sector  building  homes  that  peo- 
ple need.  Such  a  program  is  now  threat- 
ened— ^right  at  this  very  minute — by  another 
veto  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  program  would  create  450,000  Jobs 
building  the  shelter  this  country  so  desper- 
ately needs.  The  modest  increase  In  housing 
starts  for  May  over  the  month  of  AprU  was 
ft  sUtlstlc  haUed  by  the  White  House.  Oh. 
this  was  really,  reaUy  great.  There  was  an 
Increase  in  May  of  thU  year  over  AprU.  Well, 
there's  an  Increase  every  year  in  May  over 
the  month  of  April.  But  this  month  of  May 
represented  the  lowest  figure  in  28  years 
They  didn't  say  that. 

T*'*^  is  the  propaganda  business — this  Is 
this  Madison  Avenue  business.  You  Just  say 
what  you  want  to  say.  Isn't  it  great  we  had 
an  increase  in  housing  starts  in  May  over 
April?  Now,  of  course,  you  can  deceive  not 
always  by  what  you  say  but  by  what  you 
rail  to  say.  They  didn't  say  that  this  was  the 
lowest  figure  for  the  month  of  May  In  28 
years.  The  8  percent  in  buUdlng  permits  for 
May  is  the  lowest  on  record  for  that  month. 

SO  If  these  are  the  signs  of  the  end  of  the 
recession  then.  I  guess,  this  Administration 
doesn't  expect  much  in  the  way  of  a  recovery. 

This  forthcoming  veto— and  I'm  sure  we'll 
nave  It  today  or  tomorrow — represents  an- 
other extension  of  this  idea  of  government 
by  veto.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
do-nothlnglsm"— and  this  veto  must  be 
reversed. 

2.  America  needs — In  addition  to  housing 

an    accelerated    public    works    program    of 
federal     grants     to     the    state     and     local 
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governments  for  short-term  public  works 
construction  and  repairs.  That  would  create 
250,000  on-site  and  off-site  Jobs,  an  invest- 
ment in  public  facilities  for  Americans  to 
use  and  enjoy  for  decades.  According  to  all 
reports,  when  this  reaches  the  President's 
desk,  another  veto  is  forthcoming. 

When  you  add  the  900,000  emergency  Jobs 
already  vetoed  by  President  Ford  to  the  Jobs 
which  would  be  created  by  the  housing  bill 
and  the  accelerated  public  works  program, 
both  of  which  he  has  threatened  to  veto, 
figure  in  a  conservative  multiplier,  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  has,  in  effect,  vetoed  3  million  Jobs. 
Figure  it  another  way.  he  lost  the  chance 
to  substantially  reduce  the  deficit  by  putting 
3  million  unemployed  back  to  work. 

3.  Federal  aid  is  needed  to  the  many  cities 
that  are  hard-pressed  by  high  unemployment 
and  high  interest  payments.  The  mass  layoff 
of  municipal  workers  will  solve  nothing.  Lay- 
offs only  create  higher  unemployment, 
destroy  necessary  public  services,  and  en- 
danger the  public  safety. 

4.  This  country  needs  to  restore  railroad 
trackbeds  in  order  to  revive  the  railroad 
transportation  system.  This  would  create 
Jobs,  but,  more  importantly,  would  insure 
that  economic  recovery  will  not  falter  be- 
cause of  a  national  transportation  collapse. 

Combined  with  an  expanded  public-serv- 
ice Jobs  program,  these  programs — all 
opposed  by  the  Administration — could  begin 
to  turn  the  American  economy  around 
quickly,  and  at  least  start  It  on  the  road  back 
to  full  employment. 

Much  more  is  necessary.  America  must 
have  effective  government  measures  to  stop 
the  export  of  American  Jobs  and  to  regulate 
the  export  of  American  technology  and 
capital,  'i-ax  loopholes  must  be  closed  to 
provide  the  revenue  America  needs  for  the 
Important  social  programs  so  neglected  in  the 
past  61/2  years. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  long 
been  concerned  about  the  need  for  social 
priorities  and  long-range  planning  by  the 
federal  government — for  full  employment 
and  social  progress  in  a  free  society. 

There  has  been  no  planning  to  handle  the 
foreseeable  problems  of  the  late  1970's  and 
the  1980's — housing,  energy  shortages, 
lagging  economic  growth.  Inadequate  Job 
opportunities. 

Housing  is  Just  one  example  of  areas  In 
which  we  need  to  set  social  priorities,  start 
sensible  long-range  planning  and  allocate 
credit  to  achieve  our  lon?-range  goals. 

The  United  States  goes  through  repeated 
cycles  of  tight  money,  high  interest  rates, 
sagging  home-building  and  recessions.  At 
the  present  time,  the  banks  lend  money  to 
the  highest  bidder  without  regard  to  social 
need.  So  high-rise,  luxury  condominiums  are 
built  at  seaside  resorts  and  homes  for  aver- 
age citizens  don't  get  built.  Speculators  make 
huge  profits,  abandon  the  projects,  and  the 
lending  institutions,  which  never  seem  to 
learn,  are  left  holding  white  elephants. 

Wouldn't  it  make  more  sense  to  require 
money  lenders  to  put  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  funds — more  or  less  depending  on 
economic  conditions — into  socially  useful 
projects  Instead  of  letting  them  put  all  their 
funds  into  high-risk  gambles  on  less  essen- 
tial Investments? 

Congress  should  require  allocation  of  bank 
credit  at  reasonable  interest  rates  for  con- 
struction of  low  and  middle-income  housing 
and  community  facilities.  This  kind  of  credit 
allocation  requires  intelligent,  long-range 
planning  to  determine  needs  and  goals  and 
resources  in  housing  and  other  socially  de- 
sirable Investments. 

So,  it  comes  down  to  this. 

First,  there  must  be  immediate,  massive 
government  programs  to  create  Jobs  In  both 
the  private  and  public  sector — Jobs  to  get 
America  back  to  work.  Nothing  should  divert 
America's  attention  for  this  essential  first 
step. 
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Second,  there  must  then  be  effective  gov- 
ernment programs  to  maintain  economic 
health  and  full  employment.  This  will  re- 
quire long  and  short-range  planmng,  tax 
reform,  credit  allocation  and  a  series  of  pro- 
grams including  making  the  government  the 
employer  of  last  resort. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  single  piece  of 
legislation  will  restore  the  economy  to  health 
or  achieve  full  employment.  The  recession  Is 
too  deep;  the  problems  too  complex  for  any 
one  m^c  cure. 

The  beginning  must  be  a  change  in 
government  policies  and  the  people  who 
make  those  policies.  Maybe  if  Arthur  Burns, 
William  Simon  and  Alan  Greenspan  had  g 
personal  taste  of  unemployment  they  might 
be  more  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of 
the  unemployed. 

It  is  time  the  Congress  remembered  Its 
responsibility  to  the  people  who  elected 
them — one  in  seven  of  who  are  unemployed 
or  underemployed. 

It  is  time  the  President  remembered  that 
government  by  veto  means  the  minority 
forcing  its  will  on  the  majority. 

It  is  time  that  this  government  of,  by  and 
for  the  people  kept  its  commitment  to  the 
American  people  contained  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

At  stake  is  public  credibility  and  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  this  nation. 

With  stakes  that  high,  there  is  not  one 
minute  to  lose. 
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A  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE  FOR 
OUR  THIRD  CENTURY 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  talk 
about  freedom  and  others  devote  their 
lives  to  it.  Brian  Bex  is  of  the  latter 
school: 

A  Declaration  op  Purpose  for  Our  Thoo 
Century 
preamble 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  on  July  4,  1776, 
there  was  born  in  the  Western  world  a  new 
nation:  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
Defiance  to  tsrrants  was  emblazoned  in  em- 
pyreal light  upon  her  brow,  and  freedom 
and  Justice  were  the  frontlets  between  her 
eyes. 

Monarchs  crowned  with  kingly  diadems 
stood  awed  at  the  august  declaration,  and 
at  the  solemn  relgnmcnt  of  King  George  be- 
fore the  Judgment  of  mankind,  and  parlia- 
ment, and  cabinets  started  in  dismay  to  their 
feet,  but  the  people,  as  they  described  the 
eagle  of  Liberty  spreading  her  wings  and 
soaring  proudly  aloft,  breathed  freer  and 
took  stronger  heart  as  the  clear  ring  of  her 
voice  sounded  through  the  air,  declaring 
with  grandly  rounded  enunciation,  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal." 

Glorious  by  historic  parallel  have  been 
the  achievements  of  our  Nation's  career.  To 
worthily  record  them  Is  the  scholar's  pride. 
To  be  familiar  with  them  Is  the  patriot's 
duty  and  delight.  In  presenting  this  New 
Declaration  the  affixed  signers  aim  to  supply 
the  demand  for  a  unique  portrayal  of  a  great 
and  eventful  Nation. 

1976-1989 

After  an  unequivocal  experience  of  the 
Inefflcacy  of  the  subsisting  federal  bureauc- 
racy, you  are  called  upon  to  deliberate  on 
a  new  Declaration  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  subject  speaks  its  own  impor- 
tance; comprehendmg  in  its  consequences 
nothing  less  than  the  existence  of  the  He- 


public,  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  which  it  is  composed,  the  fate  of  a  Nation, 
in  many  respects  the  most  Interesting  in  the 
world,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked  that 
It  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  American 
people,  by  conduct  and  example,  to  decide 
the  Important  question:  whether  societies 
of  men  are  really  capable  or  not  of  estab- 
lishing good  government  from  reflection  and 
choice,  or  whether  they  are  forever  destined 
to  depend  for  their  political  constitutions  on 
accident  and  force.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
this  remark,  the  crisis  at  which  we  are 
arrived  may  with  propriety  be  regarded  as 
the  era  in  which  that  decision  is  to  be  made; 
and  a  wrong  Cisction  of  the  part  we  shall  act 
may,  in  this  view,  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  the  general  misfortune  of  mankind. 

The  central  problem  of  our  time  is  the 
problem  of  freedom.  There  are  many  more 
immediate  problems:  that  of  food,  for  ex- 
ample; as  of  employment.  But  during  recent 
decades  it  has  become  apparent  that  we  have 
reached  a  stage  of  cultural  and  technological 
development  in  which  nothing  Immediate 
can  be  resolved  without  reference  to  the 
long-range  purposes  of  man.  In  a  free  and 
responsible  society  the  question  of  means  is 
always  of  the  first  importance.  Freedom  is 
measured,  not  merely  by  its  own  qualities, 
but  by  the  degree  of  individual  responsi- 
bility which  accompanies  it;  not  merely  by 
what  we  do,  but  by  how  we  do  it.  That  a 
goal  is  desirable  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  not  more  than  one  road  to  achievement, 
and  if  the  means  that  most  readily  suggest 
themselves  constitute  a  threat  or  danger  to 
larger  and  more  permanent  goals,  then  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  seek  other  methods  to- 
ward the  desired  end. 

Those  who  are  unaware  of  this  fact  can 
contribute  little  to  this  age  except  confu- 
sion. Those  millions  who  are  aware  of  it,  but 
who  find  themselves  unable  to  reach  prac- 
tical applications,  are  the  prey,  through 
their  own  doubt  and  uncertainty,  of  free- 
dom's enemies.  A  pall,  like  the  aftermath  of 
a  battle,  seems  to  have  fallen,  covering  the 
American  spirit. 

A  task  lies  ahead  of  America  of  truly  over- 
whelming proportions:  the  task  of  learning 
how  to  mquire  Into  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  man  in  a  new  way,  of  which  our  current 
spirit  of  inquiry  has  not  yet  dreamed.  It  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  knowledge  that  we  do 
not  have  of  vistas  that  we  have  not  yet 
opened  up;  and  it  intimates,  finally  that  in 
this  knowledge  and  In  these  vistas  we  might 
find  not  merely  a  solution  to  the  American 
dilemma  but  the  foundation  for  an  idea  of  a 
Free  Man. 

We  mean  to  defend  the  citadel;  we  mean 
to  make  America  the  center  of  the  ultimate 
resistance  to  the  evil,  which  is  devastating 
the  world;  more  than  that  more  than  the 
center  of  resistance  we  mean  to  make  Her  the 
center  of  resurrection,  the  source  of  the  ener- 
gies by  which  men  who  believe  as  we  do  may 
be  liberated  and  the  lands  that  are  sub- 
jugated be  redeemed  and  the  world  we  love 
In  be  purified  and  passifled  and  made  free 
once  more. 

America  must  regard  itself  as  the  testing 
ground  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  race. 
She  is  the  vanguard  in  the  second  world 
revolution,  a  revolution  that  allows  dissent 
plus  a  free  access  to  information:  a  phenom- 
enon unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man. 

America  is  the  land  and  the  people  and  the 
nag:  the  land  of  a  great  Nation;  the  people 
Of  every  race;  the  flag  a  symbol  of  what 
numanlty  must  asph-e  to  when  the  wars  are 
over  and  the  barriers  are  down;  to  these  each 
generation  must  be  dedicated  and  conse- 
crated anew,  to  defend  with  life  itself,  if  need 
oe:  but  above  all,  m  mutual  respect,  in  hope, 
in  courage,  to  live  for. 

h^^®  /■""  signatures  to  this  declaration,  to 
now  fast  one  central  conviction:  that  the 
united  States  is  incomparably  the  earth's 
greatest  nation;  high  In  freedom,  opportu- 
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nlty  and  accomplishment:  and  that  our  aim, 
our  dedication,  is  to  keep  it  that  way. 

It  is  here  presented  in  a  feeling  of  spirit,  as 
a  dream  of  tomorrow. 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  SITUATION 

Perhaps  the  most  closely  guarded  secret 
Of  world  collectivism,  cut  off  from  view  by 
the  Iron,  Bamboo  and  Sugar  curtains  and 
shrouded  in  unbelievable  security  precau- 
tions, is  the  system  of  colleges  for  profes- 
sional revolutionaries  that  annually  turn  out 
thousands  of  skilled  agitators  to  bedevil  the 
free  world.  Although  this  educational  pro- 
gram has  been  in  action  for  over  40  years, 
and  has  graduated  political  saboteurs  esti- 
mated to  number  a  minimum  of  120,000,  Its 
very  existence  is  unknown  to  most  peonle  in 
the  West. 

The  reason  for  the  supersecrecy  with  which 
these  schools  have  been  surrounded  is  that 
they  constitute  the  most  successful  cold  war 
weapon  yet  developed  by  the  antl-capitalUts 
of  the  world. 

As  far  back  as  1952,  Dr.  Stefan  Possony, 
professor  of  political  science  at  Georgetown 
and  advisor  to  the  Defense  Department  on 
Soviet  Affairs,  wrote  in  his  book,  "A  Century 
of  Confiict": 

"Only  fools  refuse  to  learn  from  their  ene- 
mies. There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
pick  up  some  of  the  coUectlvist  tricks  and 
use  them,  if  and  when  they  fit  Into  the 
framework  of  our  own  requirements  and 
morality.  If  only  for  defensive  purposes,  we 
must  understand  collectivist  procedures.  The 
Western  world  must  urgently  develop  a  new 
synthesis  of  the  operational  art." 

The  American  Communications  Network 
is  not  engaged  in  a  general  search  for  knowl- 
edge for  knowledge's  sake.  It  is  seeking  the 
practical,  concrete  means  to  meet  the  total 
anti-capitalist  challenge,  the  operational 
techniques  and  the  organizational  forms 
which  can  activate  and  utilize  every  possible 
source  of  strength. 

Developing  counter-action  Into  a  science 
wUl  be  largely  an  academic  accomplishment 
unless  we  take  the  next  step  and  get  down 
to  the  practical  work  of  training  private  citi- 
zens In  this  new  science.  We  must  get  the 
material  off  the  library  shelves  and  pump  It 
Into  our  great  civic  organizations.  I.e.,  the 
people.  There  is  little  point  in  working  out 
an  Inspired  program  for  private  organiza- 
tions, unless  there  is  a  realistic  training  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  them  with  the 
trained  leadership  which  can  give  intelligent, 
bi-partisan  guidance.  Since  the  anti-capital- 
ist organizational  weapon  Is  working  wlthm 
a  multitude  of  political,  religious,  economic 
and  ethnic  groups,  counter-action  must  be 
carried  out  by  leaders  of  these  same  groups. 
This  calls  for  a  broadly  representative  body 
and  training  programs  taUored  to  a  variety 
of  conditions  and  circumstances. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  American  Communications 
Network  training  be  of  a  calibre  and  intensity 
which  will  Inspire  true  dedication  in  the 
American  people  and  a  determination  to  do 
whatever  necessary  to  meet  the  total  col- 
lectivist challenge. 

Counteraction  can  no  longer  be  entrusted 
to  half-committed  people.  To  paraphrase 
Lenin,  we  need  people  who  will  devote  to 
counteraction  not  merely  their  spare  eve- 
nings, but  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

WHAT    WE    HAVE    AT    OUR    DISPOSAL 

There  is  an  Ideology  of  freedom  with  an 
unlimited  potency  of  moral  force  and  psy- 
chological appeal,  provided  that  the  Inherl- 
tors  of  freedom  in  this  country  and  the  world 
awake  to  the  realization  of  what  they  have 
In  their  hands  and  provided,  also,  that  free 
men  face  realistically  before  it  is  too  late, 
the  gigantic  scope  and  organized  character 
of  the  counteroffenslve  launched  In  our  ad- 
vanced 20th  Century,  after  300  years  of  rela- 
tive passivity  and  quiescence,  by  the  massed 
forces  of  despotism  and  total  tyranny. 
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In  very  truth  freedom  has  not  known  such 
peril  since  the  westward  thrust  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
perhaps  since  the  battle  of  Tours,  In  732, 
possibly  since  the  days  of  the  Caesars  and  the 
persecution  of  Christianity  prior  to  the  con- 
version in  311  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  forces  that  threaten 
freedom,  democracy,  and  religion  under  the 
name  of  a  new  Ism-totalltarian-collectivism. 
This  "ism"  which  could  perhaps  be  defined 
simply  as  a  total  state  tyranny,  is  a  product 
In  part  of  the  advanced  technology  and  ap- 
plied psychology.  Karl  Marx  had  a  prophetic 
understanding  of  the  role  of  technology  and 
its  use  by  capitalism.  Contemporaneously,  of 
course,  he  also  believed  that  this  commanded 
the  future.  I  think  as  we  look  back  on  the 
great  technological  achievements  of  collec- 
tivism today,  we  should  remember  that  this 
was  a  division  of  the  founders  of  this  extra- 
ordinary Ideology.  Here  Is  a  passage  from  the 
"Communist  Manifesto"  which  has  been.  In 
my  opinion,  in.sufficlently  noted: 

"The  bourgeoisie  has  .  .  .  been  the  first  to 
show  what  man's  activity  can  bring  about. 
It  has  accomplished  wonders  far  surpassing 
Egyptian  pyramids,  Roman  aqueducts  and 
Gothic  cathedrales;  it  has  conducted  ex- 
penditures that  put  it  in  the  shade  of  aU 
former  exoduses  of  nations  and  crusades." 

The  Russian  physiologist,  Pavlov,  and  the 
American  psychological  behavlorlst,  Watson, 
contributed  to  the  belief  that  was  widely 
gists  that  the  human  being  is  essentially 
entertained  among  scientists  and  soclolo- 
plastlc  and  malleable  and  can  be  indefinitely 
conditioned  and  conformed  according  to 
patterns  desired  by  those  In  a  position  to  ex- 
periment. This  belief  underlies  the  tech- 
niques subsumed  under  the  phrases :  "brain- 
washing" or  "cybernetics"  or  "thought 
control." 

Actually,  all  this  was  based  on  a  false 
view  of  man.  The  East  German  uprising 
In  1953,  the  reaction  of  the  Russians,  even 
party  leaders,  in  the  years  following  the 
death  of  Stalin,  and  the  Polish  and  Hun- 
garian revolutions  in  1956,  all  give  lie  to 
the  idea  that  man  Is  in  nature  exactly  as 
an  animal  or  a  thing  and  can,  therefore,  be 
indoctrinated  away  from  the  desire  and  love 
of  freedom. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  women  of  our 
time.  Miss  Hannah  Arendt,  has  said  that 
the  12  days  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
contain  more  history  than  the  12  years  after 
the  Red  Army  supplanted  the  Nazis.  At  the 
same  time  she  warns,  imperialism  has  a 
much  greater  chance  of  success  when  directed 
by  a  totalitarian  government.  And  in  many 
ways  that  is  our  problem.  We  are  a  demo- 
cratic, free  society,  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
the  most  highly  developed  form  of  totali- 
tarianism of  all  time. 

Our  best  and  surest  way  to  prevent  a  hot 
war  is  to  win  the  cold  war.  Individual  demo- 
cratic leaders  have  long  been  aware  of  this 
truth,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  grasped 
by  the  free  world. 

Because  the  new  label  Is  of  recent  coinage, 
many  people  assume  that  the  cold  war  Is  a 
new  phenomenon.  Actually  It  has  been  un- 
derway since  the  Bolsheviks,  entrenched  in 
Russia  and  disposing  of  its  resources, 
launched  the  Third  or  Communist  Interna- 
tional. 

World  antl -capitalism  has  been  making  war 
on  our  civilization  for  more  than  five  dec- 
ades. And  the  term  "war"  is  not  used  here 
In  a  merely  rhetorical  sense.  It  has  been  a 
war  with  campaigns  and  battles,  strategy  and 
tactics,  conquests  and  retreats. 

There  have  been  Intervals  of  truce  in  the 
cold  war  but  not  of  true  peace.  Periods  of 
seeming  moderation  have  been  used  as  a 
cover  for  frantic  build-ups  and  deployments 
for  the  next  big  push.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  year  when  the  Kremlin  did  not, 
with  singlemlnded  conceptratlon,  make  the 
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most  of  Its  opportunities  by  methods  short 
of  general  war. 

Not  a  single  country  today  under  antl- 
capltallst  rule  was  conquered  by  outright 
military  assault.  Russia  Itself  fell  to  the 
Bolsheviks  through  a  political  coup,  after 
other  parties  had  overthrown  the  old  regime. 
The  East  European  satellites  were  placed 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by  cunning  diplo- 
macy and  brute  extortion  China  was  Joined 
to  the  Soviet  peoples  by  "rear  operations" 
performed  from  Inside.  CoUectlvlsts  are  not 
revolutionaries,  they  are  COUNTER-revolu- 
tlonarles.  The  Importance  Is  found  not  In 
the  action,  but  In  the  reaction. 

In  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
(vol.  339,  May  8,  1950)  an  opinion  written  by 
the  late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jack-son  statpd  the 
case  against  collectivism  in  language  that  Is 
clear  and  penetrating.  He  said : 

"The  goal  of  the  collectlvlst  Is  to  seize 
powers  of  government  by  and  for  a  minority 
rather  than  to  acquire  power  through  a  vote 
of  the  free  electorate. 

"It  purposes  forcibly  to  recast  our  whole 
social  and  political  structure  after  the  Mus- 
covite model  of  police-state  dictatorship.  It 
rejects  entirely  the  religious  and  cultural 
heritage  of  Western  civilization,  as  well  as 
the  American  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems. This  collectlvlst  movement  is  a  belated 
counter-revolution  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, designed  to  undo  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  overturn  our  system  of  free, 
representative  government. 

"Goals  so  extreme  and  offensive  to  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  aspiration  could  obviously 
not  be  attained  or  approached  through  order 
or  with  tranquility.  If  by  their  better  orga- 
nization and  discipline,  they  were  successful, 
more  candid  collectivists  admit  that  it  would 
be  to  an  accompaniment  of  violence  upon 
those  who  engage  In  resistance  or  reprisal. 
It  matters  little  by  whom  the  first  blow 
would  be  struck;  no  one  can  doubt  that  an 
era  of  violence  and  oppression,  confiscations 
and  liquidations  would  be  concurrent  with 
a  regime  of  collectivism. 

"Such  goals  set  up  a  cleavage  among  us 
too  fundamental  to  be  composed  by  demo- 
cratic processes.  Our  constitutional  scheme 
of  elections  will  not  settle  Issues  between 
large  groups  when  the  price  of  losing  is  to 
suffer  extinction.  When  dissensions  cut  too 
deeply,  men  will  fight,  even  hopelessly,  before 
they  will  submit.  And  this  Is  the  kind  of 
struggle  projected  by  the  collectivists  and 
Inherent  in  their  program. 

"Violent  and  undemocratic  means  are  the 
calculated  and  Indispensable  methods  to  at- 
tain the  collectivists  goal  ...  In  not  one 
of  the  countries  it  now  dominates  was  the 
collectlvlst  chosen  by  a  free  election;  In  not 
one  can  it  be  evicted  by  any  election.  The 
International  police  state  has  crept  over 
Eastern  Europe,  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
and  South  America  by  deception,  coercion, 
coup  d'etat,  terrorism,  and  assassination.  Not 
only  has  It  overpowered  its  critics  and  op- 
ponents, it  has  usually  liquidated  them." 

If  we  ignore  these  facts,  or  do  not  counter- 
act them  effectively  in  good  time,  we  shall 
lose  the  cold  war  by  default.  For  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations,  defeat  of  this 
sort  would  be  as  catastrophic  and  as  final 
as  defeat  in  a  shooting  war.  Whether  we 
freeze  to  death  or  burn  to  death,  our  civili- 
zation would  be  equally  finished. 

Were  the  anti-capitalists  willing  to  settle 
for  a  permanently  divided  world,  each  half 
pledged  not  to  interfere  with  the  other,  they 
could  readily  arrange  it.  But  they  are  not 
interested  In  a  stalemate.  In  the  nature  of 
their  Ideology  and  world-wide  apparatus  of 
action,  they  must  continue  to  drive  relent- 
lessly toward  their  ultimate  objective.  They 
are  irrevocably  dedicated  to  winning  the  cold 
war.  They  prefer  to  attain  world  domination 
by  nonmllltary  means  because: 

(a)    they  consider  themselves  masters  of 
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cold  war  techniques  pitted  against  those 
whom  they  regard  as  amateurs;  their  chances 
of  victory  seem  to  them  Incomparably  greater 
than  In  a  conventional  military  showdown 
at  this  time. 

(b)  political  warfare  does  not  directly  en- 
danger their  own  territories.  Industry,  man- 
power, and  above  all,  their  mechanism  of  dic- 
tatorial power. 

(c)  clear-cut  victory  in  the  cold  war  would 
give  them  access  to  our  technology  and  re- 
sources, oiu-  great  cities  and  treasures,  Intact 
and  ready  for  exploitation;  whereas  a  mili- 
tary victory  would  give  them  only  the  ruins 
of  a  nuclear  devastation. 

Now,  as  In  the  past,  they  proceed  In  the 
conviction  that  they  can  gain  world  hegem- 
ony by  methods  that.  In  the  phrase  of  Leon 
Trotsky,  "constitute  neither  war  nor  peace." 
The  real  alternative  to  a  nuclear  showdown 
13  not  "peace"  but  political-psychological 
warfare  of  a  magnitude  to  weaken,  demoral- 
ize, chip  away  and  ultimately  take  over  what 
remains  of  the  free  world. 

Political-psychological  offenses  are  not 
new.  They  have  been  frequently  employed  in 
both  World  Wars.  Their  purpose  has  been  to 
soften  up  the  enemy's  will  to  resist,  to  win 
friends  and  allies  in  hostile  areas,  to  drive 
wedges  between  belligerent  governments  and 
their  citizenry. 

The  democracies  are  familiar  with  war- 
making  in  the  normal  military  sense,  and 
hence  do  not  shrink  from  the  prospect  of 
casualties. 

All  of  that  seems  natural.  But  they  are 
startled  by  proposals  for  effort  and  risk  of 
such  dimensions  in  the  llfe-and-death  strug- 
gle with  non-mlUtary  means. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  has  become 
Incimibent  upon  our  leadership  to  make  the 
country  aware  of  the  fact  that  nonmllltary 
or  cold  war  Is  also  very  real — that  the  penalty 
for  losing  It  win  be  enslavement. 

Hot  wars  are  also  a  possibility.  It  may 
come  through  the  force  of  circumstances 
even  If  no  one  wants  It.  Limited,  localized 
wars  are  also  a  continuing  threat.  Nothing  In 
this  memorandiun  should  be  construed  as 
a  substitute  for  adequate  military  vltsdlty 
On  the  contrary,  superior  military  force  In 
being  Is  the  indispensable  guarantee  for  ef- 
fective nonmllltary  procedures. 

We  must  accelerate  the  tempo  of  progress 
In  the  race  of  ascendancy  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons, guided  missiles,  alrpower,  early  warning 
systems,  electronic  know-how,  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare.  We  must  maintain 
adequate  and  well-balanced  forces  for  the 
ground,  sea  and  air.  These  conventional 
military  forces  must  be  ready  and  capable 
of  deterring  or  meeting  an  outbreak  of 
peripheral  or  small-scale  wars  this  side  of  a 
general  showdown.  They  will  be  found  to  be 
Indispensable  In  a  general  war  If  one  should 
be  fought  without  nuclear  weapons.  We  must 
stock-pile  and  protect  the  sources  of  vital 
strategic  materials. 

But  short  of  a  blunder  that  Ignites  the 
third  world  war  which  nobody  wants,  the 
immediate  danger  Is  the  deliberating,  costly, 
tense  war  of  nerves  that  Is  part  of  the  cold 
war.  Because  there  Is  no  Immediate  sense  of 
overwhelming  menace,  no  thunder  of  falling 
bombs  and  dally  casualty  figures,  we  are  apt 
to  think  of  this  period  as  peace.  But  It  Is 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  primary  threat  today  is  political  and 
psychological : 

"The  will  of  man  Is  not  shattered,  but 
softened,  bent,  and  guided,  men  are  seldom 
forced  by  It  to  act,  but  they  are  constantly 
restrained  from  acting:  It  does  not  tyrannize, 
but  It  compresses,  enervates,  extinguishes, 
and  stupefies  a  people,  till  each  nation  is 
reduced  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  flock 
of  timid  and  Industrious  animals,  of  which 
the  government  is  the  shepherd." — ^Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle 

That  Is  the  active  front  on  which  we  are 
losing  and  on  which  unless  we  reverse  the 
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trend,  we  shall  be  defeated.  Its  effects  are 
spelled  out  In  civil  wars  In  parts  of  Asia 
legal  collectlvlst  parties  of  colossal  size  in 
some  European  countries,  "Nationalist  move- 
ments  under  anti-capltallst  auspices,  "neu- 
trallsm"  and  rabid  antl -Americanism  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.  In  pressiu-es,  that 
Is  to  say,  of  every  dimension  and  Intensity 
short  of  a  global  shooting  war. 

Unless  we  meet  this  cumulative  collectlvlst 
threat  with  all  the  brains  and  weapons  we 
can  mobilize  for  the  p\irpose,  the  United 
States  at  some  point  In  the  future  will  face 
the  terrifying  Implications  of  cold  war  defeat. 
It  will  be  cornered.  Isolated,  subjected  to  the 
kind  of  paralyzing  fears  that  have  already 
weakened  the  fibre  of  some  technically  free 
nations.  We  will  have  bypassed  a  nuclear 
war,  but  at  the  price  of  our  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. I  repeat:  we  can  freeze  to  death 
as  well  as  bum  to  death. 

The  Centeb's  Message  of  Freedom  and 

CoMPETrrrvE  Enterprise 
We  must  be  quite  certain  of  our  destina- 
tion before  we  can  begin  to  figure  out  means 
of  transportation.  There  is  little  point  In  dis- 
cussing the  how  of  It  until  a  firm  decision 
for  an  all-out  political-psychological  coun- 
ter-offensive Is  reached. 

In  hot  war,  you  need  a  weapon  and  means 
of  delivering  it  to  the  target.  The  same  IB 
true  In  cold  war.  THE  WEAPON  IS  THE 
MESSAGE;  after  It  has  been  worked  out.  we 
can  develop  the  facilities  for  delivering  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  large  and  to  the  col- 
lectlvlst-captlve  nations  in  particular. 

The  essence  of  that  message  (and  Its  form- 
ulation is  the  critical  step)  is  that  America 
has  decided,  Irrevocably,  to  win  the  cold  war; 
that  Its  ultimate  aim  is,  In  concert  with  all 
peoples,  to  cancel  out  the  destructive  power 
of  antl-capltallsm. 

Once  that  decision  is  made,  some  of  the 
means  for  Implementing  It  will  become  self- 
evident;  others  will  be  explored  and  devel- 
oped under  the  Impetus  of  the  clear-cut 
goal.  Agreement  on  the  problem  must  come 
before  agreement  on  the  solution. 

"To  be  effective,"  as  one  student  of  the 
problem  has  put  It,  "our  decision  must  be  as 
sharp-edged  and  uncompromising  as  the 
Kremlin's;  It  must  be  spelled  out  as  unequiv- 
ocally as  the  collectivists  have  done  In  the 
works  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  and  the  official 
programs  of  the  Comintern  and  comlnform." 
To  a  large  extent  the  success  of  the  collec- 
tlvlst movement  and  Its  propaganda  depends 
upon  the  Ignorance  and  naivete  of  those  who 
oppose  it  as  much  as  of  those  who  are  taken 
In  by  It.  Few  Individuals  are  aware  of  the 
variety  of  the  organizational  disguises,  the 
boldness  and  subtlety  of  the  strategies,  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  tactics  which  the  col- 
lectlvlst movement  commands.  This  Is  not 
the  whole  story  of  course,  but  at  certain 
times  Its  Ideological  principles,  open  and  con- 
cealed, together  with  Its  organizational  pow- 
er, have  a  decisive  influence.  Particularly 
adept  are  the  collectivists  in  exploiting  the 
principles  and  watchwords  of  liberalism  and 
harnessing  to  their  own  political  caxise  legiti- 
mate grievances  and  desires  for  greater  so- 
cial Justice.  They  score  some  of  their  greatest 
successes  when  they  are  able  to  pretend  that 
the  Issue  Is  simply  one  of  choice  between 
"reactionaries  and  "progressives".  They  suf- 
fer their  greatest  defeats  when  genuine  lib- 
erals who  are  Informed  and  actively  take  the 
lead  against  them. 

The  greatest  lack  in  the  world  today  in 
the  struggle  against  collectivism  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  large  trained  body  of  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom 
who  are  experts  In  the  theory  of  collectivism, 
Informed  of  Its  practices,  and  able  to  glv» 
positive  leadership  in  the  struggles  agalnrt 
them  for  a  freer  and  better  world.  The  Am«- 
Ican  Communications  Networks  will  be  ux 
open,  public  center,  run  like  a  great  univer- 
sity, where  specially  gifted  and  qualified  In- 
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divlduals  can  study  all  relevant  aspects  of 
the  collectlvlst  movement.  It  will  undertake 
research  and  publication  projects.  It  will  be 
open  to  persons  who  are  dedicated  to  schol- 
arship and  In  pursuit  of  the  truth  (because 
Its  objective  is  the  truth  Its  devotion  to 
freedom  will  be  more  effective  by  thorough 
study  and  training) . 

It  will  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  independent  of  partisan  political 
control. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously,  this  Ideology 
of  anti-capitalism  is  like  an  amoeba.  It  mul- 
tiplies, becomes  larger  and  continuously 
changes  shape.  But  the  substance  remains: 
history's  most  elaborate  system  for  creating 
political  warfare  capabilities. 

The  free  world's  problem  is  to  undo  or  neu- 
tralize the  work  done  by  the  graduates  of  this 
collectlvlst  school  system.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  this  system  does  Include  many  schools 
within  the  free  world  Itself,  some  party  oper- 
ated, some  undercover,  In  what  you  might 
call  fellow  traveling  units.  The  objective  of 
undoing  the  work  done  by  the  graduates  of 
the  collectlvlst  school  system  cannot  be 
reached  by  defense  methods;  that  is,  by  mere 
counteraction  against  the  collectlvlst  threat. 
Counteraction  is  important,  but  a  positive 
approach  also  is  r.eeded  in  order  to  enable 
ourselves  and  our  friends  to  Improve  security 
and  living  conditions  in  the  world. 

Our  poorly  trained  people  are  no  match  for 
the  thoroughly  trained  agents  of  the  anti- 
capitalist  world  movement,  nor  are  they  in  a 
position  to  handle  the  challenge  of  demo- 
cratic construction  (the  positive  approach) 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  Tasks  of  that  magni- 
tude cannot  be  accomplished  by  Improvisa- 
tion. It  must  be  planned  with  fulltlme  activ- 
ity. 

We  Americam  are  good  poker  players.  We 
are  good  football  players.  But  In  the  biggest 
contest  in  which  we  have  ever  been  engaged, 
not  by  choice  but  by  necessity,  we  are  In- 
clined to  think  that  Just  by  being  straight- 
forward and  open  and  honest,  without  much 
skill,  we  will  prevail. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  history  Is  the  story 
of  better  civilizations  being  overcome  by 
poorer  civilizations,  when  the  better  civiliza- 
tions were  not  as  alert  and  dedicated,  nor 
willing  to  work  as  hard  as  the  poorer. 

The  American  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment and  a  private  enterprise  economy, 
so  successful  in  selling  its  products,  has  failed 
to  sell  itself.  Americans,  taking  their  "assets", 
have  built  monuments  to  their  success:  hos- 
pitals; churches,  art  museums;  educational 
institutions;  recreational  facilities;  and 
scores  more.  At  the  same  time  Americans  have 
faUed  to  "build"  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
character  and  Ideas  that  made  those  monu- 
ments possible.  Americans,  you  and  I,  have 
sold  the  bricks  and  mortar  and  iron  of  Amer- 
ica, but  we  have  not  sold  Americanism. 

"There  is  one  quality  which  we  must  bring 
to  the  solution  of  every  problem,  that  is,  an 
intense  and  fervid  Americanism.  We  shall 
never  be  successful  over  the  dangers  that 
confront  us,  we  shall  never  achieve  true 
greatness,  nor  reach  the  lofty  Ideal  which  the 
founders  and  preservers  of  our  mighty  Fed- 
eral Republic  have  set  before  us,  unless  we 
are  Americans  in  heart  and  soul,  In  spirit 
and  purpose,  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibil- 
ity implied  In  the  very  name  of  American, 
and  proud  beyond  measure  of  the  glorious 
privilege  of  bearing  It."— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Of  all  the  great  political  Ideas  In  history 
none  has  had  a  more  universal  appeal  than 
that  of  liberty.  In  fact,  the  Idea  probably 
Is  as  old  as  man.  Its  first  lucid  expression  In 
Western  thought,  however,  probably  occurred 
around  the  5th  century  before  Christ,  with 
the  flowering  of  Greek  civilization. 

Thucydldes,  for  Instance,  when  reporting 
on  the  fimeral  oration  of  Pericles,  described 
Its  expression  of  equality  before  the  law, 
freedom  from  arbitrary  or  Imposed  standards 
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of  behaviour,  and  the  right  to  fulfill  one's 
potential. 

Plato  based  his  view  on  the  concept  of 
Justice.  "Justice  is  not  the  privilege  of  a  par- 
ticular walk  of  life,  but  for  every  man  the 
virtue  of  minding  the  business  for  which  he 
Is  gifted." 

Aristotle  followed  Plato  in  viewing  Justice 
as  giving  every  man  his  due.  He  pointed  out 
that  all  men  are  not  equal  in  all  respects 
(for  Instance,  physically)  and  that  true  Jus- 
tice must  take  these  differences  Into  account. 

The  Epicureans  thought  of  liberty  as  com- 
plete freedom  to  pursue  pleasure  and  to 
avoid  pain. 

Alfarabl,  a  Muslim  philosopher  of  the  10th 
century,  considered  freedom  to  be  the  first 
principle  of  democracy  and  described  free- 
dom as  the  ability  to  do  whatever  one  chooses 
In  the  pursuit  of  his  desires. 

The  Stoics,  and  later  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  John  Locke,  held  that  all  men  possess 
natural  rights  which  derive  from  Natural 
Law.  The  exercise  of  these  rights  constitutes 
liberty. 

Human  freedom  Involves  the  necessity  of 
doing  one's  duty  as  dictated  by  the  moral 
conscience.  To  do  freely  what  one  ought  to 
do  is  the  true  expression  of  human  dignity. 
In  modern  times,  liberty  is  regarded  in  the 
West  as  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
think  his  own  thoughts  and  to  speak  and 
act  as  he  thinks  proper,  subject  only  to  the 
restrictions  necessary  to  preserve  the  liberty 
cf  other  indlvidUEils  and  the  good  of  society. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  views  re- 
garding liberty. 

Yet,  not  since  ancient  Greece  have  these 
Ideas  been  more  alive  in  actual  implemen- 
tation than  In  20th  Century  America. 

Americans  must  begin  today  to  market  the 
spirit  of  America,  the  ideals  of  America,  the 
character  that  built  her.  Material  abundance, 
by  Itself,  will  crumble  In  the  pages  of  history 
Just  as  assuredly  as  have  past  civilizations. 
Freedom  and  liberty  have  a  father  called 
responsibility.  Without  a  parent,  the  children 
will  never  be 

I  think  It  was  Toynbee  who  said:  "When- 
ever the  frontier  between  two  civilizations 
stands  still,  time  always  works  in  the  bar- 
barians' favor."  Why?  Because  they  work 
harder,  and  to  win.  They  know  what  they 
want.  They  have  more  drive  and  they  are 
on  the  offensive. 

May  I  Impose  a  quotation  from  Demos- 
thenes, supposedly  the  greatest  orator  In  his- 
tory? He  tried  In  vain  to  awaken  the  people 
of  Athens  to  a  threat  they  feared  to  face. 
They  were  at  the  peak  of  their  power;  the 
whole  world  beat  a  path  to  Athens;  it  led 
the  world  a."?  perhaps  no  civilization  ever  has. 
It  excelled  in  philosophy,  science,  education, 
medicine,  mathematics,  culture,  art,  litera- 
ture, whatever  you  can  name. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  sentences  from  Demos- 
thenes's  warning.  You  remember  his  great- 
est speeches  were  called  the  Philippics.  Why? 
Because  they  were  a  warning  about  a  man 
named  Philip,  who  was  picking  up  the  out- 
posts In  neighboring  Macedonia  (the  equiva- 
lent of  a  Quemoy  or  a  Cuba  or  an  Iraq  to- 
day.) 

Demosthenes  was  urging  that  if  the 
Athenians  allowed  this  barbarian  to  pick  up 
the  outp>06ts,  one  day  he  would  knock  at  the 
door  of  Athens,  and  Athens  would  go  down, 
not  because  It  was  weak,  but  because  It  had 
lost  the  will  to  resist. 

Demosthenes  failed.  It  was  not  Philip,  but 
his  son  Alexander  who  did  take  Athens.  Its 
civilization  was  destroyed  and  has  never 
been  reconstructed,  some  2,300  years  later. 

Demosthenes  said  (and  one  can  substitute 
the  anti-capitalist  for  Philip,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  for  Athens),  "Do 
not  believe  that  his  present  power  Is  fixed 
and  unchangeable  like  that  of  a  God.  No, 
men  of  Athens,  he  Is  a  mark  for  the  hatred 
and  fear  even  of  those  who  now  seem  de- 
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voted  to  him.  One  must  assume  that  even 
his  adherents  are  subject  to  the  same  pas- 
sions of  any  other  man." 

Demosthenes  was  saying  there  were  great 
forces  against  PhlUp  In  his  own  area,  if  the 
Athenians  would  hold  him  In  check.  He  was 
not  strong,  but  rather  weak,  because  of  his 
tyrannies.  If  the  Athenians  would  wake  up 
to  the  situation,  they  and  the  peoples  con- 
quered by  him  could  defeat  him. 

Demosthenes  warned  that  they  had  to  take 
advantage  of  such  weakness.  He  said:  At 
present,  however,  when  all  these  feelings, 
compare  this  with  behind  the  anti-capital- 
ist curtain:  are  repressed  and  have  no  out- 
let, thanks  to  your  Indolence  and  apathy 
which  I  urge  you  to  throw  off  at  once.  For 
observe,  Athenians,  the  height  to  which  the 
fellow's  insolence  has  soared.  He  leaves  you 
no  choice  of  action  or  inaction.  He  blusters 
and  talks  big  according  to  all  accounts.  He 
cannot  rest  content  with  that  which  he  has 
conquered.  He  is  always  taking  in  more, 
everywhere  casting  his  net  around  us  while 
we  sit  Idle  and  do  nothing. 

"You  take  your  marching  orders  from  him. 
You  have  never  framed  any  plan  of  cam- 
paign for  yourselves.  You  have  never  fore- 
seen any  event  until  you  learned  that  some- 
thing has  happened  or  Is  happening.  All  this 
was  once  perhaps  permissible.  Now  things 
have  come  to  a  crisis,  so  it  is  no  longer  la 
your  power. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Athenians,  as  of  some  god 
out  of  very  shame  for  the  conduct  of  our 
city,  had  inspired  Philip  with  this  activity. 
For  if  he  did  nothing  more,  but  were  willing 
to  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  has  already 
captured  and  subdued.  I  believe  some  of  you 
would  be  quite  content  with  what  must 
bring  the  deepest  source  of  disgrace  upon 
us  and  brand  us  a  nation  of  cowards." 

Yet  I  find  people  urging  us  to  follow  the 
couse  today  as  Athens  followed  then  to  Its 
doom. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  WORLD 

In  every  Inhabited  part  of  the  world  the 
forces  of  collectivism  and  democracy  are 
locked  together  in  combat.  In  this  struggle 
there  are  no  neutral  territories.  In  some 
countries  the  collectivists  are  thoroughly  en- 
trenched, in  others  such  as  the  United  States 
the  free  peoples  hold  positions  of  immense 
strength.  There  is  however,  a  vast  no  man's 
land  composed  of  third  world  nations  in 
which  this  issue  Is  in  the  balance,  where 
probably  within  the  next  two  decades  the 
supremacy  of  one  side  or  another  will  decide 
the  fate  of  mankind  for  centuries  to  come. 

This  is  not  an  all-out  military  struggle, 
and  it  is  unlikely  to  develop  into  or^e  fought 
even  with  conventiontj  weapons.  A  nuclear 
war,  with  whole  cities  being  blasted  out  of 
existence  In  a  matter  of  seconds.  Is  even  more 
unlikely.  Such  events  would  be  the  products 
of  madmen.  These  do  not  exist  among  the 
leaders  and  potenlal  leaders  of  free  nations. 
Nor  do  collectlvlst  leaders  show  the  slightest 
Inclination  to  risk  the  destruction  of  what 
they  and  their  forerunners  have  taken  such 
pains  to  build.  The  evidence  of  the  Berlta 
blockade,  Korea,  the  Middle  East,  Cuba  and 
Viet  Nam  show  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  armed  conflict  on  a  GLOBAL  BASIS  is 
not  part  of  the  collectlvlst  strategy. 

Indeed  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shoi'ld  be. 
The  antl-capitallst  leaders  are  realists.  They 
know  the  third  world  war  Is  already  In  prog- 
ress and  they  believe  that  they  are  winning 
it.  This  great  and  decisive  struggle  for  su- 
premacy is  being  fought,  not  between  sput- 
niks In  outer  space,  but  between  economio 
systems  on  earth. 

The  weapons  are  marketable  commodities 
such  as  cars,  tractors,  Industrial  equipment, 
power  stations,  and  consumer  goods  of  all 
types.  The  main  armies  are  not  soldiers  but 
salesmen  who,  operating  as  a  disciplined 
force,  have  been  told  to  get  Into  world  mar- 
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kets  and  drive  out  tbe  products  ot  the  west- 
ern democracies. 

That  Is  tbe  new  war.  It  Is  based  upon  the 
simple  truth  that  America  Is  still  regarded  as 
the  main  bulwark  against  the  spread  of  col- 
lectivism, is  either  a  great  trading  nation  or 
Is  not  a  great  nation.  Deprived  of  our  trade 
we  become  a  comparatively  unimportant  Is- 
land In  the  coUectlvlst  sea.  We  would  be  In- 
capable of  defending  ourselves,  or  maintain- 
ing our  population  or  playing  our  full  part  in 
world  affairs.  Without  a  constant  and  effi- 
cient supply  of  food  and  raw  materials  from 
overseas  we  are  doomed.  We  know  that  and 
so  do  the  coUectivlsts. 

We  are  also  the  heart  of  a  great  common- 
wealth, and  the  mainspring  of  the  sterling 
area.  Break  this  country  through  destroying 
its  economy  and  the  dream  of  world  collec- 
tivism comes  much  nearer  to  reality. 

This  type  of  warfare  is  more  dangerous 
because  of  Its  subtlety.  We  may  not  awaken 
before  It  is  too  late.  For  this  reason  the 
collectivlst  runs  the  most  efficient  and  most 
costly  propaganda  machine  in  the  world. 
Day  in  and  day  out  it  conducts  a  barrage 
against  the  minds  of  free  peoples.  By  lies, 
half-truths,  and  innuendos.  It  seeks  to 
weaken  our  morale,  undermine  the  faith 
In  our  way  of  life,  and  above  all  to  direct  our 
attention  away  from  the  real  danger. 

Americans  cannot  complain  th*t  the  col- 
lectivlst has  not  been  constantly  and  con- 
cisely candid.  Over  a  century  ago,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Communist  Manifesto,  the  f.rst 
fundamental  document  of  a  modern  col- 
lectivt't.  was  simple,  straightforward,  and  to 
the  point.  It  stated: 

"The  communists  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  aims.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  through  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social  con- 
ditions. Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at 
a  communist  revolution.  In  it  the  proletar- 
ians have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains. 
They  have  a  world  to  win.  Working  men  of  all 
countries,  unite !" 

This  was  given  reality  by  the  seizure  of 
power  in  Russia  by  the  Bolsheviks  In  1917. 
The  world  movement  achieved  a  base  from 
which  it  could  reach  out  into  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  globe.  Adherents  In  all  coun- 
tries have  since  then  consciously  accepted 
the  doctrine  that  the  USSR  is  the  collectivlst 
heartland,  and  that  Its  rules  are  the  potential 
masters  of  mankind. 

The  essential  aim  was  sununarized  in  the 
following  statement: 

"The  victory  of  socialism  In  one  country 
is  not  a  self-sufficient  task.  The  revolution 
which  has  been  victorious  In  one  country 
must  regard  Itself  not  as  a  self-sufficient  en- 
tity, but  as  an  aid,  a  means  for  hastening 
the  victory  of  the  proletariat  in  all  coun- 
tries .  .  .  For  the  victory  of  the  revolution 
In  one  country  ...  Is  the  beginning  of  and 
the  groundwork  for  the  world  revolution." 
These  are  the  words  of  Stalin,  taken  from 
"Problems  of  Leninism",  published  in  1941. 
They  declare  the  blunt  truth. 

This  report  is  what  in  army  terms  would 
he  described  as  "an  appreciation  of  the  situa- 
tion". How  strong  is  anti-capitalism's  pres- 
ent position  and  what  is  her  potential  power? 
Who  are  her  agents  in  the  democratic  coun- 
tries and  how  do  they  operate? 

We  are  In  the  throes  of  a  war  which  we 
dare  not  lose,  yet  lose  it  we  will  unless  free 
peoples  evervwhere  awaken  to  the  danger  and 
unite  In  self-defense  of  the  freedoms  which 
have  taken  centuries  to  build,  but  which  can 
be  destroyed  almost  overnight. 


AMZRICAN  COMMTJNICATIONS  NiTWORK:  FREE- 
DOM Stttdt  Center 
Americans  today  must  have  faith  that  we 
shall  not  prove  false  to  the  memories  of  the 
men  of  the  mighty  past.  They  did  their  work 
they  left  us  the  splendid  heritage  we  now 
enjoy.  Now,  we  must  do  our  work.  We  must 
have  an  assured  confidence  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  leave  this  hertlage  unwasted  and  en- 
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larged  to  our  children,   and  our  children's 
children. 

To  do  so  we  must  show,  not  merely  in 
times  of  great  crisis,  but  in  the  everyday  af- 
fairs of  life,  the  qualities  of  practical  intelli- 
gence, of  courage,  of  hardihood,  of  endur- 
ance, and  the  power  of  devotion  to  a  lofty 
ideal  that  made  great  the  men  who  founded 
this  republic  in  the  days  of  Washington, 
that  made  great  the  men  who  preserved  this 
republic  In  the  days  of  Lincoln,  that  will 
make  great  the  men  who  will  perpetuate 
this  republic  as  America's  tomorrow. 

ADMINISTRATION  LIBRARY  EXHIBITION 

These  three  have  an  expression  proper  to 
themselves,  but  related  to  the  entire  concept. 
This  expression  uses  form,  symbolic  em- 
phasis, materials  and  lighting.  As  in  the 
structure  of  democracy,  units  can  be  unique 
within  the  whole,  function  separately  with 
respect  for  their  own  and  other  boundaries, 
but  are  simultaneously  a  vital  ingredient  of 
the  whole. 

The  historic  American  tradition  was  select- 
ed as  the  shape  for  each  of  the  three  basic 
areas  for  philosophical  and  architectural  rea- 
sons. The  two  structures  grouped  together 
suggest  a  family  of  related  forms  and  pur- 
poses. Each  building,  together  with  its  tradi- 
tional coimterparts,  is  so  frequently  found 
in  our  nation  that  one  could  say  It  Is  truly 
American.  From  a  small  mid-western  struc- 
ture to  the  thrust  of  a  giant  metropolis,  the 
grouping  performs  splendidly  in  revitalizing 
America's  past. 

They  are  then  gathered  together  Into  an 
equal  radius  which  allows  for  flexibility  in 
placement  along  the  axis,  as  the  diameter  of 
each  requires,  but  with  the  control  always  in 
hand  by  virtue  of  the  rectangular  axis;  the 
space  between  the  boundaries  of  the  entities, 
at  the  generating  core,  is  the  logical  space 
for  entrance,  control  and  circulation. 

The  rectangle  serves  as  'generator'  and  also 
as  'control'  for  the  site,  jvist  as  It  does  for 
each  building.  The  site  work  and  buUdings 
must  relate  organically  to  each  other,  for 
each  contributes  with  the  other  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion.  The  Freedom  Study  Cen- 
ter will  not  force  Itself  as  an  intrusion  in  the 
landscape,  but  will  be  an  outgrowth  of  It. 

GOVERNMENTAL   RELATIONSHIP 

The  Republic  form,  with  Its  three  bodies, 
legislative.  Judicial  and  executive,  not  equal 
In  ntunerlcal  size,  but  with  each  having  Its 
own  \inlque  function,  is  expressed  sym- 
bolically by  the  two  major  structures.  With 
their  freedom  in  size  and  position  along  the 
axis,  described  at  least  in  the  abstract,  the 
variety  which  the  three  bodies  of  govern- 
ment have.  The  two  buildings,  however,  are 
within  the  rectangular  plaza.  The  rectangle, 
as  the  most  stable  planar  structure,  provides 
the  visual  stabUlty  within  which  variety,  in 
the  form  of  each  structure,  can  flourish. 
This  relationship  of  stability  and  variety  Is 
not  one  of  conflict,  but  Is  rather  the  essence 
of  one  of  our  Republican  touchstones.  I.e., 
FREEDOM.  The  definition  of  freedom:  "Run- 
ning easy  under  harness",  is,  we  think, 
epitomized  by  this  relationship. 

PHILOSOPHIC    FOUNDATION 

We  accept  the  divine  creation  of  man, 
which  premise  is  denied  by  the  collectivlst 
view,  and  the  three  attributes  of  man: 
BODY;  SOUL;  SPIRIT;  must  be  considered 
In  any  thorough  analysis  of  how  man  func- 
tions. These  attributes,  in  active  participa- 
tion, are  necessary  for  the  full  flowering  of 
an  individual.  From  these  three  the  spiritual 
concept  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  derived. 

Our  architecture  must  try  to  'express  what 
we  are,  or  ought  to  be*.  Though  some  may 
say  that  human  qualities  cannot  be  assigned 
to  buildings,  none-the-less.  It  is  true  that 
the  values  of  previous  cultures  are  revealed 
to  us  in  large  measure  by  their  buildings. 
Future  generations  will  scrutinize  our  build- 
ings to  reveal  our  values.  This  complex, 
therefore,  must  express  the  vision  and  in 
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some  measure  the  philosophy  of  what  the 
American  dream  Is  all  about. 

mSTOBIC 

The  view  that  the  principles  of  1778  are 
valid  today,  but  must  be  revitalized,  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  design  generating  principle.  We 
respect  oiir  history  and  Its  values,  and  the 
traditions  that  grew  from  it.  Our  task  Is  to 
Interpret  it  with  oiu*  means,  building  ma- 
terials,  and  space  to  the  people  of  our  day, 
in  the  context  of  our  history,  those  prin- 
ciples which  the  founding  fathers  found  so 
essential. 

SUMMARY 

We  are  heirs  of  a  tremendous  heritage. 
Are  we  thankful?  Are  we  worthy?  Many  heirs 
are  not.  Is  the  past  Just  that  which  Is  re- 
corded for  time's  sake,  or  is  it  the  footing 
for  a  greater  tomorrow?  You  must  decide,  as 
history  uHll  reflect. 


FOURTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  N.Y.  POLL  RESULTS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  included  in 
the  July  1975  newsletter  I  am  currently 
sending  out  to  my  constituents  are  the 
results  from  my  5th  Annual  Constituent 
Questionnaire.  I  include  the  poll  ques- 
tions and  results  at  this  point  so  that 
my  colleagues  in  Congress,  as  well  as 
other  government  leaders,  may  know  the 
viewpoints  of  citizens  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Long  Island's 
Nassau  County  on  a  number  of  the  major 
problems  facing  the  Nation  today. 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 
[In  Percent] 

1.  As  a  means  of  conserving  energy,  do  you 
favor  or  oppose  a  tax  on  new  autos  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  their  gasoline  efficiency? 

Favor 69 

Oppose    41 

2.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  postponing  en- 
vironmental restrictions  already  legislated 
but  not  yet  in  eflfect  on  autos  and  coal-burn- 
ing facilities  because  of  the  energy  and  eco- 
nomic situation? 

Favor 67 

Oppose    43 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment takeover  of  the  major  oil  firms? 

Favor 35 

Oppose    65 

4.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  Congressional 
efforts  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending 
for  human  and  social  programs? 

Favor 70 

Oppose    30 

5.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  continuing  eco- 
nomic and  military  foreign  aid  and  loans  to 
friendly,  noncommunlst  nations? 

Favor 48 

Oppose    62 

6.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  spending  enough 
on  defense  to  maintain  a  military  balance 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China? 

Favor W 

Oppose    !• 

7.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  holding  up  sale 
of  drilling  leases  on  offshore  oil  sites  until 
there  Is  greater  assurance  there  will  be  no 
spills  or  other  environmental  damage? 
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Favor 58 

Oppose    42 

8.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  mandatory  na- 
tional health  Insurance  for  all,  financed  by 
payroll  deductions,  with  the  taxpayers  paying 
the  cost  for  low-income  families? 

Favor 41 

Opposed 59 

9.  To  hold  down  the  cost  of  any  national 
health  Insurance  program,  would  you  favor 
or  oppose  limiting  coverage  to  only  cata- 
strophic illnesses? 

Favor 53 

Oppose    47 

10.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  my  bill  to  halt 
forced  busing  of  public  school  children? 

Favor 90 

Oppose    10 

11.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  taxpayer  financ- 
ing of  House  and  Senate  election  campaigns? 

Favor 45 

Oppose    55 

12.  At  present  the  social  security  recipient 
may  earn  $2,520  yearly  without  losing  any 
benefits.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  my  bill  to 
raise  this  limit  to  $4,800? 

Favor 93 

Oppose   7 


THE  FREE  LUNCH  SOCIETY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  first 
campaign  for  Congress  in  1972  and  ever 
since  I  have  consistently  tried  to  remind 
my  colleagues  and  constituents  of  the  old 
saying  "There  Ain't  No  Such  Thing  as  a 
Free  Lunch."  I  have  been  pleased  to  find, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  point  Is  beginning 
to  get  across  to  many  people  as  the  cost 
of  Government  programs  to  the  taxpayer 
goes  higher  and  higher. 

My  good  friend  and  constituent,  Bill 
Campbell,  in  Boise,  Idaho,  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  newsletter  from  the  Insurance  Eco- 
nomics Society  of  America  which  con- 
tained a  speech  on  this  very  topic.  The 
speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Fred  Hart- 
ley, chairman  and  president  of  Union  Oil 
Co.  I  would  like  to  read  this  speech  into 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

THE  FREE  LUNCH  SOCIETY 

(Excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Fred  L.  Hartley, 
Chairman  and  President  Union  Oil  Co.) 

•  .  .  I  was  fiattered  to  be  asked  to  speak  to 
you  tonight.  Actually  I'm  fiattered  these 
days  to  be  asked  almost  anything  instead 
of  being  told  what  I  must  do  by  Uncle  Sam 
and  all  of  his  nephews  and  nieces  who  are 
running  state  governments. 

You  represent  a  rare  and  ever-diminishing 
specie-,,  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  private  business.  I  draw  that 
rather  obvious  conclusion  because  as  Com- 
merce Associates  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  you  are  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  private  business  education. 
And  do  we  need  more  of  that!  I  wish  I  could 
mandate  that  every  politician  and  bureaucrat 
nrst  had  to  have  several  years  of  busLiess 
education  and  experience  so  he  would  have 
an  idea  of  what  the  real  world  is  all  about. 
Maybe  It  would  help  bring  some  sanity  to 
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our  government  and  some  stability  to  our 
economy. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  what 
I  call  "The  Free  Lunch  Society."  That's 
really  rather  difficult  to  do,  because  there  is 
no  such  thing. 

What  I'm  really  talking  about,  of  course, 
is  freedom  and  the  government — principally 
the  federal  government.  Not  freedom  from 
the  government  nor  freedom  under  the  gov- 
ernment, but  rather  freedom  in  co-existence 
with  government.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  properly  expect  government  to 
provide  certain  basic  services  like  national 
defense  and  the  protection  of  individuals 
in  their  persons  and  property.  For  this  we 
pay  our  taxes — and  more. 

We  have  a  BUI  of  Rights  that  is  designed 
to  protect  us  from  government.  We  don't 
like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  serving  under 
the  government,  but  rather  of  the  govern- 
ment serving  us.  But  our  people  demand 
so  many  government  services — without 
counting  the  costs — that  government  no 
longer  serves  us.  We  serve  it. 

Our  strange  Insistence  that  government 
solve  every  short-run  difficulty  for  us  only 
leads  to  Increasing  long-run  problems.  And, 
of  course,  the  people  who  work  in  govern- 
ment are  in  the  "business"  of  selling  us 
patent-medicine  solutions  to  our  problems. 
The  public  becomes  "trained,"  In  a  Pavlovlan 
sense,  to  look  to  the  government  when  the 
going  gets  lOugh.  .  .  .  What  Is  discouraging 
is  the  apparent  attractiveness  to  many  peo- 
ple of  these  actions  and  about  government 
solutions  generally.  They  seem  to  feel  there 
is  low  price  or  no  price  at  all.  It  Just  comes 
from  "the  government,"  whoever  that  may 
be.  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  "No  man 
ever  saw  a  government.  I  live  in  the  midst 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  but 
I  never  saw  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

What  the  public  seems  to  want  Is  for  the 
government  to  spend — but  also  for  the  gov- 
ernment not  to  tax.  Because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  run  a  deficit  and  finance  it  by 
In  effect  printing  more  money,  legislators  and 
administrations  can  offer  money  at  an  ap- 
parently low  price. 

This  is  "The  Free  Lunch  Society." 
The  cost  of  the  "free  lunch,"  of  course.  Is 
ultimately  in  our  taxes,  which  now  are  run- 
ning at  about  40  percent  of  national  Income, 
and  in  the  tax  of  inflation  on  cash  balances. 
Sweden,  which  has  a  cradle -to-grave  sort  of 
socialism,  used  to  be  the  world's  highest  vrlth 
a  40  percent  tax  burden.  Now  we've  got  a  40 
percent  rate,  and  we  don't  even  get  a  free 
grave  out  of  the  deal,  much  less  a  cradle.  No 
wonder  Income  seems  small — 40  percent  in 
taxes  plus  a  whopping  rate  of  Infiatlon.  This 
amounts  to  a  massive  case  of  indigestion 
from  that  so-called  "free  lunch." 

.  .  .  Let  me  give  you  an  Idea  of  what's  hap- 
pening, for  example,  in  construction  costs.  A 
Union  Oil  subsidiary  built  a  chemical  ferti- 
lizer complex  in  Kenal,  Alaska  at  a  cost  of  $65 
million  in  1968. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  Increased  fer- 
tilizer requirements  of  our  western  farmers, 
we  are  now  in  the  process  of  duplicating  that 
complex,  minus  a  few  of  the  extras  the  origi- 
nal plant  had.  To  be  completed  in  1977,  only 
nine  years  following  the  first  plant,  the  cost 
Is  not  $65  million  but  nearly  four  times  that 
figure  for  a  total  of  $230,000,000,  thanks 
chlefiy  to  sky-rocketing  construction,  labor 
and  equipment  costs. 

How  does  this  fuel  the  fires  of  inflation? 
For  our  company  to  receive  the  same  rate  of 
return  on  its  Investment  on  the  new  plant 
as  on  the  old,  the  value  of  the  product  obvi- 
ously has  to  rise.  The  product  from  the  new 
plant  should  cost  about  $70  per  ton  more 
than  product  made  at  our  present  plant  with 
its  lower  Investment  base.  The  new  costs  will 
have  to  be  passed  along  to  the  wholesalers 
and  the  farmers  who  use  this  form  of  fer- 
tilizer for  their  crops.  Ultimately  you  and  I, 
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the  consumer  in  the  market,  will  pay  the 
price.  This  is  an  example  of  how  inflation 
permanently  increases  the  cost  of  food  In 
our  country.  .  .  . 

Just  as  an  example,  to  enforce  these  gov- 
ernment regulations  there  now  is  an  army  of 
regulators — about  63,000  federal  regulators. 
In  fact,  this  fiscal  year  at  a  direct  cost  of 
S2.2  binion.  The  Indirect  costs  are  incalcula- 
ble; individuals  and  firms  spent  more  than 
130  million  man  hours  during  the  year  filling 
out  thousands  of  different  forms  required  by 
federal  law.  Just  since  1967,  the  spewing 
forth  of  paper  from  the  federal  grist  mill  has 
increased  50  percent. 

I  don't  anticipate  any  great  lessening  In 
Washington's  eagerness  to  regulate  business 
but  the  high  costs  of  administering  such 
regulation  must  also  be  recognized  as  a  heavy 
contributor  to  inflation. 

.  .  .  Politicians  periodically  head  back  to 
the  grass  roots  spouting  concern  for  the  hard- 
pressed  citizenry,  then  return  to  Washington 
to  propose  new  and  larger  spending  programs 
and  resultant  higher  prices. 

Misdirected  anger  at  these  higher  prices 
leads  to  mistrust  of  business— not  the  gov- 
ernment which  started  the  cycle,  and  the  cost 
of  a  1975  automobile  is  a  good  example.  This 
same  misdirected  anger  leads  to  more  con- 
trols and  regulations  over  business  and  In- 
dustry. .  .  . 

In  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  Roper 
Organization,  business  received  high  praise 
compared  with  federal  agencies.  Private  cor- 
porations, as  viewed  by  the  public,  are  run 
more  efficiently,  have  more  intelligent  top 
management  and  better  middle  and  lower 
level  employees  than  federal  agencies.  Busi- 
ness even  was  considered  to  contribute  more 
to  making  people's  lives  better.  It  seems,  ac- 
cording to  Roper,  that  despite  vrtdespread 
criticism  of  business  prices  and  profits,  Amer- 
ican business  is  still  admired  and  respected 
for  the  way  It  does  its  job,  and  for  what  It 
contributes  to  enhancing  the  quality  of 
American  life.  .  .  . 

The  American  people  must  understand 
that  they  pay  for  everything  they  get,  and 
that  if  they  continue  to  demand  more  and 
more  services  from  the  federal  government 
they  will  pay  for  them  with  their  personal 
freedom.  The  government  doos  not  give  with- 
out taking  first. 

We  must  plan  to  solve  long-range  prob- 
lems, not  Just  apply  mustard  plasters  to 
make  everyone  happy  in  the  short  run. 
There  is  no  easy  or  "free"  way  to  solve  our 
problems. 

In  energy,  as  in  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, we  must  keep  the  regulators  out.  The 
long  run  costs  of  short  run  "solutions"  are 
Just  too  high. 

The  marketplace,  and  not  government 
planning,  should  regulate  the  economy.  The 
desire  for  private  gain  and  fulfillment,  not 
federal  regulation  or  decree,  should  be  the 
motivating  force. 

A  good  description  of  how  far  our  system 
has  drifted  was  viTltten  recently  by  Dr.  W. 
Philip  Gramm,  an  economics  professor  at 
Texas  A&M.  . .  . 

"It  Is  a  happy  coincidence  that  out  of 
211  million  Americans  you  have  called  the 
right  man,  because  I  know  exactly  what  to 
do."  Gramm  told  his  caller  he  "envUioned 
a  system  which  was  not  going  to  cost  a  penny 
but  in  fact  would  make  money.  It  would  be 
so  productive  that  we  could  tax  its  output 
and  finance  government  programs  on  the 
basis  of  Its  productivity. 

"...  we  would  allow  people  to  own  prop- 
erty, and  we  would  allow  them  to  combine 
this  property  with  their  God-given  talents 
to  produce  output.  We  would  allow  them  to 
sell  output  in  a  free  market  so  that  each  in- 
dividual, in  attempting  to  maximize  his  own 
welfare,  would  operate  at  maximum  efficien- 
cy. And  each  consumer,  in  attempting  to 
maximize  his  own  Individual  welfare,  would 
economize  on  the  things  that  were  scarce 
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and  therefore  expensive,  and  substitute  for 
tbem  tblngs  that  were  abundant  and  there- 
for cheap. 

"In  such  a  system,  by  rewarding  produc- 
tion and  Innovation,  we  would  assure  a  maxi- 
mum level  of  economic  growth." 

Gramm  added  that  he  "was  basically  a 
modest  person  and  wanted  his  caller  to  know 
this  was  not  totally  his  Idea;  that.  In  fact. 
If  he  would  like  a  written  reference,  he 
might  look  at  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, written  In  1776." 

Gramm  was  Invited  to  Washington,  any- 
way. In  spite  of  advocating  such  heresy. 
Which  is  how,  as  he  puts  It,  "for  a  four- 
month  period,  while  I  didn't  Invent  the  free 
enterprise  system,  I  had  the  sole  Washing- 
ton distributorship  of  It." 

It  Is  this  kind  of  system,  envisioned  by 
Adam  Smith  and  recalled  by  Professor 
Gramm,  that  has  brought  the  American  peo- 
ple the  highest  standard  of  living  on  earth. 
And  It  has  worked  well  because  for  the  most 
part  It  has  been  permitted  to  function 
naturally,  with  a  minimum  of  Intervention 
by  government. . . . 


GEORGE  BALL  AND  CYRUS  VANCE 
ON  TURKEY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
distinguished  Americans  who  held  key 
foreign  policymaking  positions  testified 
today  before  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  legislation  to  restore 
certain  military  assistance  to  Turkey. 

This  subject  will  come  before  the  House 
for  a  vote  very  soon,  propelled  by  a 
Turkish  ultimatum  on  U.S.  bases  there. 
The  deadline  by  Turkey  is  July  17;  I 
hope  House  members  will  read  carefiilly 
the  Ball-Vance  statement  below  before 
the  floor  vote  which  involves  important 
principles  of  law  and  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  George  W.  Ball  and 
Cykus  R.  Vancb 

In  deciding  what  modification.  If  any, 
should  be  made  In  the  provisions  regarding 
military  assistance  to  Turkey  which  have 
been  In  effect  since  last  February  5,  this 
committee  faces  some  dlflBcult  decisions.  It 
must  try  to  fashion  a  course  of  action  that 
wUl  achieve  at  least  four  major  objectives: 

First,  encourage  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
move  their  negotiations  off  dead  center  so 
that  their  differences,  including  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  com- 
munities on  Cyprus,  can  be  permanently 
settled. 

Second,  preserve  the  principles  under 
which  the  United  States  has  supplied,  by 
grant  or  sale,  over  $70  billion  of  arms  to 
various  countries  of  the  world  during  the 
last  three  decades  and  avoid  setting  a  prece- 
dent that  might  encourage  the  aggressive 
use  of  those  arms  by  any  grantee  or  pur- 
chaser. 

Third,  restore  the  vitality  of  NATO,  and 
particularly  its  Southern  wing,  which  has 
suffered  severe  deterioration  as  a  result  of 
the  Greek-Turkish  quarrel. 

Fourth,  preserve  American  bases  and  other 
InataUatlons,  both  In  Greece  and  Turkey, 
which  are  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  its  North  Atlantic 
allies. 

We  both  appear  here  this  afternoon  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  representing  no  one  but  oiu"- 
selves.  Any  special  credentials  are  limited 
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primarily  to  the  fact  that  we  have  both  had 
experience  on  behalf  of  our  Government  in 
dealing  with  earlier  phases  of  the  Cjrprus 
problem  which  is  the  central  area  of  dispute. 
We  have  Individually  discussed  the  problem 
informally  with  acquaintances  In  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Governments  and  one  of  us  has 
talked  with  both  Prime  Minister  Caramanlls 
of  Greece  and  former  Prime  Minister  Ecevlt 
of  Turkey  within  recent  months.  However, 
we  are  not  privy  to  the  current  diplomatic 
traffic  or  to  current  Intelligence  reports  or  to 
facts  not  available  to  any  Informed  American 
who  follows  the  unfolding  of  this  drama  In 
the  newspapers. 

We  shall  try  to  confine  our  comments  this 
afternoon  to  the  Issues  immediately  facing 
the  Committee.  Each  of  us  has  In  the  past 
expressed  views  regarding  the  manner  In 
which  this  affair  was  handled  by  the  United 
States  Government  during  Its  initial  phases 
that  took  place  just  a  year  ago.  But  all  that 
is  moot.  The  problem  now  before  this  Com- 
mittee Is  Immediate  and  practical  and  we 
shall  leave  the  autopsy  of  past  events  to 
future  historians. 

Although  this  committee  must  necessarily 
focus  on  the  current  Greece-Turkey  dispute, 
the  Issues  Involved  go  well  beyond  the  con- 
troversy to  the  whole  question  of  American 
sales  and  grants  of  weapons  and  military 
equipment  to  foreign  governments.  That  Is 
a  practice  which  began  In  the  days  immedi- 
ately after  the  Second  World  War  and,  par- 
ticularly In  the  last  few  years,  has  mounted 
to  alarming  proportions. 

In  the  beginning,  America  provided  arms 
primarily  to  enlist  countries  in  a  common 
effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  Communism; 
thus,  for  some  years  the  emphasis  was  on 
persuading  countries  to  become  our  allies 
rather  than  neutralists.  Later,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  became  Itself  a  major  arms  supplier, 
the  practice  acquired  competitive  or  pre- 
emptive overtones.  Still  later,  we  largely 
shifted  our  effort  from  grants  to  the  sale  of 
arms,  primarily  in  order  to  reduce  the  then 
chronic  deficit  In  the  United  States'  balance 
of  payments. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  worrying  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  put  considerable 
pressure  on  the  Government  to  expand  its 
arms  sales.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  two 
years  that  sales  and  grants  of  arms  have 
taken  a  quantiim  Jump.  Until  1973  they  re- 
mained in  the  area  of  $3  to  $4  billion  a 
year,  but  In  1974  the  figure  leaped  to  $8.2 
billion,  and  this  fiscal  year  it  Is  likely  to  go 
to  $8.5  billion  for  sales  alone  and,  we  under- 
stand, perhaps  as  much  as  $11  billion  for 
both  sales  and  grants. 

These  are  disturbing  figures  when  it  is 
realized  that  a  large  part  of  these  arms  are 
being  supplied  to  countries  In  areas  of  the 
world  marked  by  local  tensions  and  con- 
flict— particularly  the  Middle  East.  In  fact.  It 
takes  an  optimist  to  believe  that  such  a 
massive  amount  of  hardware  can  be  Injected 
Into  an  overheated  area  without  the  strong 
probability  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  nation 
will  decide  to  use  some  of  It. 

Our  one  safeguard  Is  that  most  of  these 
arms  are  provided  under  explicit  conditions 
that  they  will  t-e  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  explicitly  provided,  which 
are  solely  for  Internal  security,  legitimate 
self-defense  and  to  permit  the  recipient 
country  to  participate  In  collective  security 
arrangements  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter — which,  of  course.  Includes 
NATO.  But  that  raises  the  central  question: 
How  can  we  preserve  the  credibility  of  these 
conditions  If  we  are  prepared  to  Ignore  them 
In  the  case  of  Turkey  In  a  highly  visible 
situation  which  all  the  world  Is  watching? 

That  Turkey  used  the  arms  we  provided 
In  violation  of  the  relevant  American  laws 
and  of  the  express  language  of  the  bilateral 
agreement  that  governed  their  transfer  Is  not 
In  dispute.  That  Issue  has  been  settled  by  an 
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opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  in  ua- 
equivocal  language. 

The  question  now  Is:  Should  the  Congresa 
wipe  out  the  penalties  of  violation  whicn 
In  express  terms,  would  render  Turkey  ineli- 
gible for  further  American  weapons  until  the 
Turkish  Government  takes  steps  to  purge 
Itself  by  some  serious  move  to  settle  its  dis- 
pute with  Greece  and  to  remove  its  troopn 
from  Cyprus?  To  do  so  might  (iangerousiy 
undercut  the  conditions  we  have  imposed  on 
th3  use  of  all  the  arms  we  have  provided  up 
to  this  point  under  our  various  military  aia 
and  military  sales  programs. 

That  Turkey  must  make  some  major  wu- 
cessions  In  order  to  create  the  conditions  ror 
long-term  stability  in  Cyprus  seems  evident 
The  Turks  Invaded  Cyprus  with  a  mUltary 
force  of,  perhaps,  40,000  men,  a  large  part  of 
which  Is  still  on  the  Island.  Even  after  nego- 
tiations had  been  started,  they  enlarged  their 
beachhead  on  the  Island  until  they  now 
occupy  some  40  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  and  a  much  larger  percent  of  the  eco- 
nomically valuable  land— In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  lurklsh  Cypriote  population  is 
only  about  18  percent  of  the  total.  All  this 
has  resulted  in — and  is  still  resulting  in— a 
tragic  dislocation  In  the  .'Ives  of  many  Greek 
Cypriotes. 

Obviously,  this  Is  a  situation  which  the 
Greek  Government— with  Its  sense  of  a  spe- 
cial responsibUlty  for  the  Greek  Cypriote 
population — cannot  pcsslbly  tolerate  and 
long  stay  In  office.  Yet,  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
and  proposals  of  good  offices  by  the  United 
States,  the  situation  remains  stalemated.  The 
Turks  take  the  position  that  they  will  not 
negotiate  until  the  flow  of  United  States  arms 
is  renewed,  since  that  would  amount,  as  they 
see  It,  to  negotiating  under  duress. 
Whether — In  view  of  the  weakness  and  divi- 
sion of  the  Turkish  Government — they  would 
be  prepared  to  negotiate  reasonably  If  the 
arms  flow  Is  restored  and  the  pressure  is  off. 
Is  a  matter  which  It  may  be  prudent  to  view 
with  some  skepticism. 

The  Greek  Government,  for  Its  part,  13 
under  great  pressure  from  the  people  to 
rectify  the  situation  and  get  on  with  a  set- 
tlement. Many  Greeks  feel — whether  rightly 
or  WTongly  is  a  matter  of  opinion — that  the 
United  States  let  them  dovim  when  it  did  not 
deter  Turkey  from  laimchlng  an  Invasion, 
as  It  had  done  on  earlier  occasions.  This  feel- 
ing Is  widespread  In  Greece  and  has  evoked 
demonstrations  of  antl-Amerlcan  sentiment. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  cut  off 
mUltary  supplies  to  Turkey  has  been  the 
strongest  argument  to  offset  what  many 
Greeks  regard  as  a  pro-Turkish  "tilt"  to 
American  policy.  Tlius,  If  Congress  were  now 
to  reverse  Its  action  of  last  December  and  let 
the  arms  flow  to  Turkey  resume  without  re- 
lating It  to  progress  In  the  negotiations,  the 
Greek  Government  might  well  feel  compelled 
to  respond  to  public  outrage  and  frustration 
by  denying  America  the  right  to  continue 
Its  basjs  and  other  Installations  on  Greek 
territory. 

Obviously,  threats  by  either  side  to  with- 
draw from  NATO  or  evict  America  from  Its 
military  Installations  cannot  be  Justified  In 
purely  rational  terms.  If  the  two  countries 
are  members  of  NATO,  It  Is  for  reasons  of 
their  own  security  and  they  might  seriously 
Impair  their  own  security  Interests  If  ttaey 
carried  out  such  treats.  But  this  Is  a  situa- 
tion dominated  by  passion  and  pride  and 
ancient  enmities,  and  one  cannot  expect  re- 
actions to  be  cool  and  reasoned. 

This  committee.  Is  of  course,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  these  facts  and  we  have 
touched  on  them  briefly  only  to  Indicate  the 
basis  for  our  own  suggestions.  This  Is  not  • 
situation  where  there  are  any  easy  or  p»t 
answers;  It  Involves  a  balancing  of  Intercets 
and  considerations  under  circumstance! 
where  the  ultimate  consequences  are  highly 
speculative. 
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Oxir  own  concern,  as  It  Is  the  concern  of 
the  Committee,  Is  to  see  action  taken  that 
brings  about  a  resumption  of  the  negotia- 
tions If  that  is  possible — which  presumably 
means  some  course  of  action  that  minimizes 
the  loss  of  face  for  either  side  and  yet  does 
not  compromise  principles  that  may  have 
Importance  In  the  much  larger  context. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  put  forward  a  suggested  com- 
promise solution  which  would  make  Imme- 
diately available  to  Turkey  the  $78  million 
of  equipment  and  supplies  (and  spare  parts) 
now  on  order  or  In  storage,  while  permitting 
the  Turkish  Government  to  make  unlimited 
military  purchases  on  a  commercial  basis  di- 
rect from  United  States  suppliers.  It  does  not 
explicitly  require,  as  a  condition,  that  the 
Turkish  Government  take  any  action  with 
regard  to  Cyprus  or  make  any  move  toward 
the  resumption  of  negotiations.  Thus,  It  is 
apparently  hoped  that,  with  the  two  Issues 
disengaged,  the  Turkish  Government,  feeling 
free  from  duress,  will  voluntarily  show  a 
more  flexible  and  spacious  attitude  toward 
negotiation  and  the  solution  of  Its  quarrels 
with  Greece  than  has  been  manifest  in  the 
past,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  and  disunity 
at  the  top  levels  of  the  Turkish  political 
structure. 

It  is  apparently  also  felt  that,  though  this 
solution  would  obviously  not  be  well  received 
by  Greece,  It  would  not  create  such  severe 
problems  for  the  Caramanlls  Government  as 
to  make  It  difficult  for  It  to  negotiate  with 
flexibility  or  to  maintain  its  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  continue  to 
permit  American  facilities  to  be  mantalned 
on  Greek  soil. 

We  express  doubt  on  both  scores.  There  is, 
it  seems  to  us,  grave  danger  that,  in  the 
highly  political  atmosphere  that  now  pre- 
vails m  Ankara,  the  Turkish  Government 
would  regard  this  measure  as  a  vindication 
of  Its  past  actions  and  as  removing  any 
pressure  to  make  significant  concessions  to- 
ward a  Cyprus  settlement.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  think  It  likely  that  the  action 
would  go  far  to  undercut  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and,  if  not  jeopardize  Its  tenure,  at 
least  drive  it  to  such  hard  positions  as  to 
make  the  possibility  of  fruitful  negotiations 
highly  dubious. 

Finally— and  In  many  ways  this  is  the  most 
important  point — we  are  seriously  concerned 
that  this  so-called  compromise  would  create 
a  widespread  Impression  that  no  nation  that 
has  acquired  arms  from  the  United  States 
need  any  longer  pay  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions on  which  those  arms  were  made  avail- 
able but  would  be  free  to  use  them  In  pur- 
suit of  Its  own  Interests  In  local  conflicts. 
Although  we  recognize  that  this  com- 
promise is  an  effort  to  meet  the  position  of 
the  Turkish  Government  that  It  wlU  not 
negotiate  under  duress,  we  doubt  the  de- 
sirability of  any  solution  that  does  not  con- 
tinue to  require  some  progress  In  negotia- 
tion as  a  condition  to  resuming — or,  at  least, 
long  continuing — the  arms  flow.  The  strong- 
est argument  that  can  be  made  for  the  pro- 
posed compromise  Is  that  It  would  preserve 
American  base  rights  and  the  right  to  main- 
tain intelligence  facilities  in  Turkey,  which 
have  substantial  strategic  value:  and  that 
Turkey  is  a  country  with  three  times  the 
Greek  population  and  substantially  larger 
wmed  forces  committed  to  NATO.  However, 
we  doubt  that  such  a  narrow  calculation 
adequately  comprehends  the  total  American 
interest.  A  disaffected  Greece  would  mean 
a  serious  weakening  of  NATO's  Southern 
flank,  while  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 
to  undermine  the  conditions  and  restric- 
tions we  have  placed  on  the  use  of  the 
weapons  we  have  provided,  partlctilarly  to 
the  Middle  Eastern  nations,  where  tensions 
are  high  and  the  outbreak  of  conflict  ever 
present. 

We  would  urge  the  Committee,  therefore, 
w)  examine  other  possibilities  that  would 
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not  appear  to  make  such  an  abrupt  reversal 
of  the  position  America  has  taken  toward 
the  Cyprus  issue  and  the  problems  bef.veen 
Greece  and  Turkey.  One  possibility  would 
be  for  the  President  to  exercise  the  waiver 
contained  In  Section  614(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  as  amended,  which 
would  permit  him  to  authorize  the  alloca- 
tion of  $50  million  to  Ttirkey  each  year. 
Presumably,  the  President  could  do  this 
without  Congressional  action,  although  some 
expression  of  encouragement  In  a  Congres- 
sional resolution  might  be  useful  to  clear 
up  any  legal  questions. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  suspend  the 
legislation  cutting  off  the  arms  flow  to 
Turkey  for  three  months,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  matter  would  be  reviewed 
at  the  end  of  that  period  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not — m  the  light  of  the  progress  of 
negotiations — that  suspension  should  be 
further  extended.  Although  this  might  not 
fully  meet  Turkish  resistance  to  negotiat- 
ing under  duress.  It  would  not  compel  the 
Turks  to  act  brfore  the  arms  flow  Is  resumed. 

Obviously,  there  are  a  number  of  variants 
on  any  such  formulae,  and  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  find  some  solution  that  would  not 
represent  such  a  severe  compromise  of  the 
conditions  this  Government  has  consistent- 
ly Impo.sed  with  regard  to  military  arms 
shipments.  We  would,  therefore,  urge  this 
Committee  to  consider  carefully  all  other 
solutions  before  going  down  the  road  of  the 
proposed  compromise  which  could,  in  our 
view,  not  only  create  serious  problems  with, 
and  for,  the  Government  of  Greece,  but  also 
establish  a  precedent  that  might  encourage 
adventurism  and  restrict  the  United  States 
In  dealing  with  other  recipients  of  Ameri- 
can arms. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  private  cap- 
ital at  work  means  people  at  work.  When 
there  Is  not  enough  capital  at  work  it 
means  people  are  out  of  work. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  through 
the  efforts  of  Millard  C.  Browne,  editorial 
page  editor,  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  heightening  that  public 
awareness.  In  a  series  of  three  editorials, 
they  analyzed  the  virtually  complete  de- 
cline of  the  British  economy  because  of 
anticapital  programs  and  the  ways  In 
which  the  United  States  may  be  follow- 
ing suit,  depicted  the  myths  and  the 
realities  of  capital  formation,  and  urged 
the  readoption  of  capital-Inducing  poli- 
cies in  the  United  States. 

All  jobs  derive  ultimately  from  Amer- 
ican business  productivity,  and  that  pro- 
ductivity can  keep  or  Increase  jobs  only 
when  it  has  enough  investment  capital 
to  assure  it's  growth. 

The  fact  that  jobs  derive  ultimately 
from  the  business  sector  is  so  apparent  it 
can  be  easily  missed. 

First,  there  is  the  vast  work  force  em- 
ployed directly  by  business — white  collar 
and  blue  collar. 

Second,  there  are  the  Government 
workers  whose  salaries  are  paid  from 
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taxes  collected  from  businesses  and  the 
countless  individuals  w  ho  work  for  those 
businesses. 

Last,  the  salaries  of  those  in  nonprofit 
institutions— schools,  churches,  founda- 
tions, et  cetera— are  paid  from  donations 
received  from  business  and  individuals 
whose  incomes  and  salaries  are  from 
businesses. 

To  the  degree  our  laws  are  biased 
against  business- with  excessive  taxes 
and  regulations— we  hamstring  the  con- 
tinuation and  creation  of  jobs.  When  we 
impede  capital  formation,  we  jeopardize 
our  future  prosperity  and  future  oppor- 
tunities for  our  people. 

Testifying  on  July  8  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  William  E.  Simon, 
summed  up  this  process  in  these  words: 

Any  change  In  the  tax  law  that  Impedes 
the  productivity  of  our  national  economy 
will  risk  the  loss  of  the  prosperity  we  now 
enjoy.  We  must  see  that  the  tax  svstem  does 
not  unduly  impede  the  savings  and  capital 
investment  necessary  to  economic  health 
and  sound  growth. 

What  Is  saved  In  our  total  economy  Is  In 
general  Invested  by  someone,  even  though 
Individual  savers  do  not  always  see  the  use 
to  which  their  savings  are  ultimately  put. 
So  far  as  economics  are  concerned.  It  is  a 
truism  that  total  savings  equal  total  Invest- 
ment. 

If  we  wish  to  achieve  greater  capital  for- 
mation, we  must  examine  our  tax  structure 
carefully,  for  taxes  play  a  very  major  role  in 
the  choices  between  consuming  and  saving. 

Capital  .  .  .  makes  possible  Increasing  real 
wages.  A  worker  with  a  machine  can  often 
turn  out  many  times  more  products  than  a 
worker  without  a  machine,  and  his  employer 
can  and  does  pay  him  more. 

Capital  Is  a  key  factor  in  economic  growth 
and  increased  production.  It  Is  growth  that 
enables  our  citizens  to  enjoy  rising  real  in- 
comes. And  It  Is  growth  that  permits  the 
shares  of  the  less  privileged  to  rise  without 
requiring  the  shares  of  others  to  fall. 

Capital  Is  also  a  key  weapon  in  the  fight 
to  bring  inflation  under  control.  New  Invest- 
ment helps  increase  productivity,  that  Is,  it 
makes  it  possible  for  the  same  number  of 
workers  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
goods  and  services.  That,  In  turn,  helps  keep 
prices  down  and  is  about  the  only  good 
shock  absorber  we  have  to  keep  wage  In- 
creases from  turning  Into  a  wage-price  spiral. 

It  is  because  of  my  strong  belief  in  the 
historically  demonstrable  accuracv  of 
those  and  similar  assertions,  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
8053,  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1975.  That 
legislation— designed  to  accelerate  the 
formation  of  the  Investment  capital  re- 
quired to  expand  both  job  opportunities 
and  productivity  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy — now  has  nearly  80  co- 
sponsors.  And,  support  for  enactment  of 
its  provisions  grows  daily. 

The  enactment  of  capital-inducing, 
job-creating  tax  reform  will  be  most 
possible,  however,  when  there  is  a 
greater  public  awareness  of  the  relation- 
ship between  capital  and  jobs. 

I  commend  these  Buffalo  Evening 
News  editorials  to  all  my  colleagues.  I 
particularly  call  their  attention  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  before  which  major  tax  reform 
alternatives  are  now  being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  help  set  a  stable 
path  toward  both  economic  recovery  and 
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a  solid  future  prosperity  during  this  Con- 
gress. Adequate  capital  formation  is  a 
major  tool  with  which  to  do  this.  We 
must  not  miss  the  opportunity! 

I.  Gomo  THE  Wat  of  BarrAm? 
The  United  States  confronts  a  basic, 
formidable  challenge  In  generating  sufficient 
capital  over  the  next  decade  for  investment 
In  the  new  plants  and  equipment,  the  mod- 
em housing  and  updated  energy  and  trans- 
portation systems  that  will  keep  our  econ- 
omy growing  productively. 

It  Is  a  dawning  challenge  that  too  few 
Americans  probably  yet  recognize.  But  It 
Is  a  challenge  touching  all  our  llvee,  our 
Jobs — our  very  standard  of  living — and  has 
begun  to  receive  deserved  attention  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  C!ommlttee  hesulngs 
on  tax  reform  Just  getting  imder  way. 

How  wisely  this  nation  responds  to  the 
problem  will  surely  influence  our  future 
standard  of  living.  Essentially  what  we  face 
Is  a  choice  between  going  the  way  Japan  and 
West  Germany  have  done  in  the  past  decade 
or  sliding  toward  stagnation  the  way  Great 
Britain  has. 

The  matter  really  boUs  down  to  developing 
an  economy  that  produces  more  goods  and 
services  at  less  cost.  The  gains  thus  produced 
are  real   gains,   not   inflationary   mirages. 

Numerous  factors — Individual  Ingenuity, 
managerial  competence,  the  will  and  skill 
to  work — contribute  to  greater  productivity 
in  a  society.  But  the  trigger  to  this  enhanced 
efBclency  is  the  coital  investment  that 
builds  new  manufacturing  plants.  Installs 
new  equipment  and  creates  new  Jobs. 

A  nation  can  live  on  Its  past  Investments — ■ 
Its  fat — for  a  while,  and  we  have  been  doing 
exactly  that.  The  average  age  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturing plants  has  lengthened  Instead  of 
shortened  In  the  19708.  But  no  nation  can 
put  off  self -renewing  investment  indefinitely 
and  America's  recent  record  is  disturbingly 
unimpressive. 

Prom  1963  through  1973,  the  17.3.  chan- 
neled only  17.5  per  cent  of  its  real  national 
output  into  capital  Investment.  We  ranked 
dead  last  among  11  major  Free  World  na- 
tions. By  contrast,  Japan  ranked  first  with 
35  per  cent.  West  Germany  second  with  25.8 
per  cent  and  Canada  fourth  with  21.8  per 
cent.  Not  surprisingly,  in  roughly  those  same 
years,  the  U.S.  ranked  18th  among  20  In- 
dvistrlal  nations  In  its  annual  gains  m  over- 
all economic  growth.  One  of  the  two  we  out- 
ranked was,  again  not  surprisingly,  Great 
Britain — living  off  the  past  and  beyond  Its 
means. 

Not  only  have  we  allowed  the  pace  of 
American  Investments  to  lag,  which  magni- 
fies future  requirements,  but  these  are 
swollen  by  unexpected  events  such  as  the 
tremendous  shift  in  energy  demands. 

Experts  differ  over  the  precise  figure,  but  a 
oonsensvis  seems  to  put  the  total  capital 
requirements  over  the  next  decade  at  be- 
tween $4  trUlion  and  $5  trillion.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments  put 
It  on  the  low  side  at  $4  trUllon,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  estimates  $4.7  trillion. 
Just  the  other  day  in  Buffalo,  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  President  Willard  C.  Butcher 
spoke  of  85.1  trUlion.  Barring  a  change  in 
Investment  conditions,  James  Needham, 
stock  exchange  chairman,  foresees  a  capital 
Investment  gap  by  1986  of  $650  billion  while 
Mr.  Butcher  nearly  doubled  that  In  his  ad- 
dress here. 

All  these  are  only  estimates,  to  be  sure,  and 
they  are  subject  to  error.  Whatever  the  exact 
amounts,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the 
next  decade's  Investment  requirements  Is 
enormous.  And  any  significant  shortfall  In 
meeting  them  will  almost  certainly  stunt  the 
growth  of  the  American  economy,  fuel  In- 
flation, waste  Jobs,  reduce  our  standard  of 
Uvlng  and  weaken  o\ir  ability  to  compete 
vigorously  In  the  world  economy. 
"0\ir  capital  Investment  needs  In  coming 
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years,"  Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon 
said  last  month,  "are  approximately  three 
times  the  level  of  the  recent  past."  Such  rea- 
soned warning  along  with  troublesome  re- 
cent symptoms  of  slow  growth,  of  stubborn 
Inflation,  high  long-term  Interest  rates,  flag- 
ging Investment  and  declining  trade  bal- 
ances, all  flash  distinct  signals  that  should 
alert  us  to  the  need  for  serious  public  at- 
tention to  this  Investment  challenge. 

We  shouldn't  wait  or  drift.  Nor  can  this 
problem  be  left  for  consideration  only  by 
Wall  Street  bankers  or  economists  or  busi- 
nessmen. It  Is  one  for  labor  leaders,  govern- 
ment leaders  and  Americans  generally  to 
debate  and  resolve. 

II.  Old  Shibboleths,  New  Realities 
It  Is  most  unlikely  that  the  United  States 
wUl  create  the  Investment  capital  necessary 
to  power  substantial,  non-inflationary  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  next  decade  without 
some  drastic  readjustments  In  government 
policies.  In  economic  habits  and  In  public 
attitudes. 

Modifying  ingrained  habits,  changing  peo- 
ple's attitudes  about  things,  is  never  easy. 
But  it's  a  crucial  part  of  the  challenge  we 
face  In  finding  adequate  financing  for  the 
new  homes,  the  modern  plants  and  equip- 
ment, the  fuel  resources,  which  America  will 
need  to  multiply  jobs  and  Improve  living 
standards. 

This  must  especially  Involve,  It  seems  to 
us,  changes  In  the  ways  we  encourage  cor- 
porate and  Individual  savings — which  form 
the  reservoir  of  potential  Investment  cap- 
ital— and  the  way  we  look  at  and  treat  the 
profits  that  attract  that  Investment. 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  has  skimped  on 
savings  and  gone  on  a  spending  and  borrow- 
ing spree.  This  spending  has  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  raising  living  standards,  at  least 
imtll  inflation  got  completely  out  of  hand. 
But  It  has  also  ballooned  all  forms  of  debt — 
consumer,  corporate  and  government — to 
alarming  heights.  In  the  meantime,  both 
savings  and  the  Incentives  to  save  have 
lagged.  We  save  less  than  many  nations  do. 
And  o\ir  rate  of  gross  private  savings  In  the 
last  20  years  has  failed  to  grow,  stabilizing 
at  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
what  we  produce. 

The  surest  method  for  enlarging  the  flow 
of  savmgs  and  Investment  Is  obviously  to 
sweeten  their  rewards.  That  means  providing 
attractive  opportunities  for  profits.  No  one 
would  Invest  iu  a  new  company  In  the  energy 
field,  or  buy  new  stock  Issued  by  a  firm 
building  houses  or  manufacturing  anti- 
pollution equipment,  without  the  prospect  of 
a  slgnlflcant  return  on  his  Investment. 

Public  policies  must  encourage  this.  But 
this  won't  be  done  without  some  turn 
around  In  public  attitudes  and  political 
shibboleths — without,  to  be  speclflc,  an  eas- 
ing of  the  distrust  many  Americans  have 
for  business  and  misconceptions  about  cor- 
porate proflts. 

Opinion  surveys  reveal  the  general  public 
thinks  American  firms  earn  more  than  five 
times  as  much,  in  percentage  of  sales,  as 
they  really  do.  And  because  of  the  Impact 
of  Inflation  and  other  factors,  the  level  of 
real  earnings  retained  by  U.S.  nonfinanclal 
corporations  has  tumbled  dramatically  since 
the  mid-1960s. 

Nor  Is  It  true,  as  so  much  antl-buslness 
political  rhetoric  implies,  that  Investors,  es- 
pecially those  In  middle-Income  brackets, 
get  all  the  tax  breaks.  For  one  thing,  most 
proflts  are  taxed  twice — once  as  corporate 
profits  and  again.  If  paid  out  In  dividends, 
as  Income  for  stockholders.  Capital  gains 
in  the  U.S.,  a  major  incentive  for  risk-taking 
are  taxed  more  heavily  here  than  In  Canada, 
West  Germany  and  many  other  Industrial 
nations. 

Nowhere  could  a  change  of  antl-buslness 
or  antl-lnvestment  attitudes  prove  more 
helpful  almost  Immediately  than  In  the  field 
of  energy.  Energy  used  to  be  relatively  cheap. 
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Now  It  oblvously  isn't,  and  It  Isn't  ever  likely 
to  be  In  the  future.  Numerous  studies  project 
necessary  investments  in  the  energy  tleli 
over  the  next  decade  at  from  $800  billion  to 
$1  trillion.  We  need  to  develop  new  energy 
sources  and  expand  old  ones.  Our  utilities 
need  to  expand  and  modernize  and  convert 
from  oil  to  coal.  The  outlook  for  a  fair  return 
must  be  good  In  order  to  attract  the  Invest- 
ment to  accomplish  this. 

Housing  Is  another  field  where  adequate 
investment  In  the  next  decade  could  easily 
require  $1  trUllon.  And  for  the  same  time 
period,  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  study 
projects  cumulative  Investment  In  basic  ms- 
terlals— Including  steel— at  $330  billion  and 
In  the  transportation  sector  at  $225  billion. 

Tne  amounts  Involved  boggle  the  mind 
But  we  won't  really  solve  Americas  capital 
crisis  by  thinking  and  acting  in  terms  of 
the  19303  or  the  1950s  or  even  the  1960s.  As 
Satchel  Paige  once  said,  "Never  look  back. 
Something  may  be  gaining  on  you."  In  this 
case,  that  something  would  be  the  more 
robust  economies  of  other  nations  not  look- 
ing back  but  ahead. 

III.  Time  To  Set  a  New  Coitrse 

The  federal  government  cannot  by  itself 
create  the  capital  Investment  required  to 
keep  our  American  economy  robust  and  grow- 
ing. But  by  mounting  a  determined  effort 
against  Inflation  and  by  carefully  modifying 
tax  and  other  laws  that  Influence  the  invest- 
ment climate.  It  can  and  assuredly  should 
help  stimulate  the  formation  of  private  capi- 
tal so  essential  to  our  standard  of  living. 

No  society  can  live  indefinitely  beyond  its 
means,  consume  more  than  It  produces,  or 
prosper  without  thoughtful  planning  alert 
to  promising  new  directions. 

Inflation,  especially  prolonged  Inflation, 
must  be  restrained  because  it  disrupts  pru- 
dent economic  planning  throughout  a  so- 
ciety, encourages  wasteful  consumption  and 
cheapens  the  real  worth  of  savings,  private 
and  corporate,  from  which  self -renewing  in- 
vestment must  come. 

Relative  price  stability,  then,  remains  crit- 
ical to  a  truly  wholesome  Investment  cli- 
mate. But  that  alone  won't  suffice  If  the  na- 
tion Is  to  raise  the  enormous  amounts  of 
capital,  totaling  perhaps  $5  trillion,  which 
this  economy  will  need  in  the  next  10  years. 
Congress  must  reexamine  the  tax  laws,  as  In 
fact  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  has 
begun  to  do,  looking  toward  strengthening 
several  principles  for  stimulating  and  guid- 
ing future  Investment. 

First,  the  tax  laws  should  seek  both  to  en- 
large the  Investment  pool  and  guide  it  In 
high-priority  directions.  Not  only  does  this 
mean  devising  fresh  incentives  for  invest- 
ments In  essential  areas  but  It  means  clos- 
ing loopholes  which  merely  shelter  wasteful 
or  less  useful  Investment. 

Apart  from  using  selective  tax  incentives 
for  essential  national  purposes,  such  as  en- 
ergy conservation  and  expansion  of  energy 
resources,  the  government  in  the  decade 
ahead  will  undoubtedly  need  to  use  many 
other  devices  for  directly  or  indirectly  un- 
derwriting high-risk  investments  In  specific 
high-priority  areas.  But  Its  main  aim  here 
should  be  to  make  sure  that  the  economy 
generates  an  adequate  total  pool  of  invest- 
ment capital,  and  then,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  the  government  should  rely 
on  the  traditional  capital  market  to  allocate 
this  capital  freely  rather  than  trying  to  do 
It  through  bureaucratic  decrees. 

Second,  the  tax  laws  should  do  less,  over 
the  long  run,  to  encourage  borrowing  and 
more  to  encourage  savings  and  Investment. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  family  that  now  owes 
money  on  an  overdue  charge  account  or  cred- 
it card  purchase  gets  a  tax  deduction  on  the 
Interest  paid;  but  one  that  saves  money  in 
a  bank  gets  no  tax  break  on  the  Interest 
earned. 

Similarly,  there  now  are  lucrative  tax  In- 
centives for  corporations  to  borrow  for  ex- 
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panslon  rather  than  to  market  new  Issues  of 
stock.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  precariously 
mounting  corporate  debt  and  a  growing  im- 
balance between  debt  and  equity  financing 
in  recent  years.  Also,  American  corporations 
cannot  recover  the  costs  of  their  machinery 
and  eqiilpment  as  fast  as  those  In  many 
other  nations.  The  rate  here  is  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  inve.=.tment  In  the  first  three 
years.  In  Canada,  it  Is  100  per  cent;  in  France 
90,  and  In  Japan  64.  Current  incentives  for 
rapid  depreciation,  changed  again  last  March 
after  an  on-and-off  history,  should  at  least 
be  stabilized  and,  In  certain  critical  fields, 
liberalized. 

A  third  principle  that  ought  to  govern  tax- 
isw  revisions  Is  the  desirability  of  involving 
more  Individual  Americans  In  the  owner- 
ship of  equity  shares. 

Even  relatively  small  changes  In  the  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains  or  stock  dividends 
could  nudge  more  Americans  to  take  a  piece 
of  the  investment  action.  Nor  should  this 
assist  only — or  even  primarily — the  wealthy 
Investor.  Raising  the  present  $100  exclusion 
of  dividends  from  taxes,  or  deferring  taxes  on 
dividends  re-Invested  in  new  stocks  up  to 
modest  limits,  for  example,  would  give  most 
help  to  Investors  of  modest  means. 

So  there  is  no  shortage  of  Ideas  In  setting 
a  fresh  course  to  promote  America's  real 
growth  in  living  standards.  The  toughest 
chore  will  be  to  sort  out  those  ideas  in  a 
balanced,  coherent  program  that  is  effective 
as  well  as  fair  to  all  elements  in  our  society. 
This  can  flow  only  from  a  recognition  of  the 
problem,  an  updating  of  public  attitudes  and, 
above  all,  a  change  in  the  political  climate 
that  has  for  too  long  treated  proflts  as  a 
rip-off,  savings  as  slightly  anti-social  and  the 
spending  of  every  cent  of  Income  as  the  high- 
est form  of  economic  patriotism. 
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loss  of  American  jobs.  The  action  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  if  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  wall  be  a  vote 
to  the  reimposition  of  the  embargo. 


OPPOSITION  TO  U.N.  EMBARGO  ON 
RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations vote  to  reimpose  the  U.N.-spon- 
sored  ban  on  Rhodesian  chrome  is  an- 
other job-destroying  move  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Rhodesian  chrome  plays  an  important 
role  in  our  industry  and  our  defense.  The 
specialty  steel  industry  will  be  particu- 
larly hard  hit  as  they  depend  on  chrome 
for  their  products.  In  Coshocton,  Uni- 
versal Cyclops  is  a  major  specialty  st«el 
plant  which  employs  many  people.  In 
Mansfield,  Empire-Detroit  is  another 
major  industry  that  is  a  major  employer, 
n  the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
is  stopped,  these  two  companies  and  their 
employees  wUl  be  adversely  affected  as 
wm  hundreds  of  other  specialty  steel 
plants  in  this  country. 

When  the  United  States  participated 
in  the  embargo  from  1967  to  1971.  the 
only  other  major  supplier— the  Soviet 
Union— .sharply  increased  its  prices.  It 
would  probably  do  the  same  again.  The 
American  specialty  steel  industry  would 
DC  faced  with  higher  costs  and  find  it 
more  difBcult  to  compete  with  imported 
specialty  steels.  The  result  would  be  a 


OIL  SHORTAGE   TODAY.  BEEF 
TOMORROW? 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  beyond 
me  whether  my  most  constructive  role 
in  this  Congress  is  as  legislator  or  in- 
house  "I  told  you  so."  But  for  the  record, 
I  submit  another  scrap  of  history — his- 
tory which  I  hope  will  alert  future  gen- 
erations that  not  all  of  us  waltzed  inno- 
cently down  the  path  to  serfdom  and 
economic  chaos. 

I  want  to  enter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  page  from  the  Farm  Journal  in 
which  the  vice  president  of  the  Iowa  Beef 
Processors  draws  an  excellent  parallel 
between  what  Government  has  done  to 
the  oil  industry  and  is  setting  out  to  do 
to  the  beef  industry.  The  scenario  is  the 
same.  The  technique  is  the  same.  The 
results  are  going  to  be  the  same. 

Let  it  be  recorded  for  history  that  at 
least  a  few  of  us  noticed  the  problem  in 
advance  and  spoke  out. 

The  article  follows: 

-On.  Shortage   Today.  Beep  Tomorrow? 
(By  Paul  Engler) 

Study  the  history  of  how  government  and 
public  opinion  contributed  to  our  current  oil 
crisis  and  you  find  some  alarming  parallels  of 
these  same  forces  now  at  work  on  the  U.S. 
beef  Industry. 

That  was  the  thrtist  of  Paul  Engler's  mes- 
sage to  the  Nebraska  Livestock  Feeders  an- 
nual convention  last  month.  Engler  Is  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject — he  has  ex- 
tensive experience  In  both  cattle  feeding  and 
the  oil  business.  He  Is  now  vice  president  of 
Iowa  Beef  Processors. 

"  'There  Is  plenty  of  oil,"  the  so-called  ex- 
perts told  us."  Engler  stated.  "And  they  said 
future  shortages  were  myths  spread  by  the 
oil  companies  and  Independent  oil  operators 
to  scare  the  government  into  decontrolling 
the  price  of  natural  gas  and  restricting  Im- 
ports of  foreign  oil. 

"So  instead  of  giving  our  country's  oil  op- 
erators financial  incentives  to  explore  for 
domestic  oil,  they  told  us  to  rely  on  imports. 
The  name  of  the  game  was  cheap  oil  and 
cheap  gas. 

"  'We  have  and  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
beef,"  these  'experts'  tell  us.  They  don't  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  future  shortages. 

"We  have  the  same  pressures  todav  in  the 
beef  industry  that  we  had  In  oil.  "The  "ex- 
perts' at  public  policy  wlU  continue  to  allow 
an  Influx  of  imported  beef.  It  will  take  a  con- 
certed effort  to  knock  that  threat  down. 

"Our  present  problems  in  energy  grew 
largely  from  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
domestic  oil  Industry.  Major  oil  companies 
leased  mineral  rights  and  farmed  them  out 
to  Independent  operators,  who  assumed  the 
risks  and  found  the  oil.  They  then  formed 
partnerships. 

"But  $3  crude  oil  and  10c  natural  gas 
weren't  enough  financial  incentive.  The  ma- 
jors went  overseas  and  spent  their  explora- 
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tlon  dollars  on  foreign  soil.  Independent  oil 
operators  went  out  of  business  then,  just  as 
many  cattle  feeders  are  today. 

"The  oil  industry  had  tremendous  prob- 
lems with  environmentalists,  with  a  drastic 
effect  on  our  present  energy  supply,"  said 
Engler.  He  believes  that  these  critics  seem 
to  be  "afflicted  with  a  like  attitude  toward 
agriculture." 

"We  can  gear  up  during  the  next  10  years 
to  be  energy-sufficient  again,  but  if  we  care- 
lessly cripple  farmers  and  cattle  feeders,  no 
one  will  be  left  to  use  the  energy.  There  Is 
no  shortcut  to  food  production,"  Engler  de- 
clared. 

Union  contracts  still  ban  boxed  beef  In 
many  cities,  including  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  "Other  restrictions 
range  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous," 
declared  Engler,  mentioning  the  Chicago 
local  union  ban  of  all  meat  sales  after  6:00 
p.m.  and  on  Sundays. 

"The  butchers  think  lifting  the  ban  will 
Jeopardize  their  Job  security,"  he  says.  "The 
union  was  successful  in  getting  a  $1.90  an 
hour  wage  increase  over  three  years,  bringing 
top  wages  for  a  top  Journeyman  meat  cutter 
In  Chicago  to  $8.30  an  hour." 

A  sidelight  to  the  ban,  according  to  Engler, 
was  a  sign  In  a  Chicago  tavern  window:  "No 
butchers  served  after  6:00  p.m." 

Engler  lauded  two  government  actions  of 
recent  weeks.  The  first  was  concUislon  of  a 
special  USDA  Task  Force  study  that  showed 
the  sharp  rise  in  labor  costs  was  a  major  fac- 
tor in  widening  meat  price  margins.  The 
other  w.is  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  Butz  at  a  recent  boxed  beef 
seminar.  Butz  expressed  hope  that  savings 
from  the  boxed  beef  prices  could  add  dimes 
and  quarters  toward  solving  the  plight  of 
producers,  helping  protect  meat  supplies  and 
preventing  future  meat  shortages. 

"It  finally  gives  us  a  ray  of  hope  to  see  one 
government  agency  having  the  guts  to  say 
something  labor  unions  find  offensive," 
Engler  declared. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE  PARK:  THE  NEED  FOR  A 
COMPROMISE  SOLUTION 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  to- 
day to  the  need  for  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  proposed  expansion  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park. 

H.R.  5241  attempts  to  strike  a  balance 
between  environmentalist  concern  for 
maximum  expansion  and  industrial  con- 
cern for  a  very  reduced  expansion.  Since 
we  must  have  park  expansion  as  well  as 
industrial  growth  and  development,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  practicable  and  work- 
able compromise  that  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  entire  community. 

This  bill  which  I  have  introduced  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise  was  designed  to  end 
the  devisive  conflict  in  the  communities 
of  northern  Porter  County  and  get  these 
communities  behind  a  common  proposal. 
Both  industrial  and  environmental 
groups  have  supported  this  compromise 
bill,  as  have  a  number  of  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  community  leaders.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
dated  June  27,  1975,  captures  the  spirit 
of  compromise  prevalent  in  the  commu- 
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nities  of  northern  Indiana.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  reprint  this  editorial,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  It  is  as  follows: 
Stick  to  Compromise 

Where  expansion  of  the  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  Is  concerned,  we  remain  convinced 
that  Rep.  Floyd  Plthlan  better  reflects  the 
consensus  of  his  2nd  District  constituents 
than  do  congressmen  from  Ohio  or  elsewhere 
In  Indiana. 

That  doesn't  mean  he  sees  eye-to-eye  with 
all  voters  In  his  district.  Obviously  Rep.  John 
Selberllng  of  Ohio  Is  speaking  for  a  core  of 
local  dunes  enthusiasts  In  offering  amend- 
ments that  would  sink  Flthlan's  compromise 
program  Just  as  was  Rep.  J.  Edward  Roush 


of  Huntington  In  his  earlier  wider  expansion 
bill.  But  we  believe  the  Flthlan  plan,  worked 
out  In  a  series  of  home  base  parleys  to  Include 
a  number  of  added  natural  beauties  In  the 
park  and  yet  leave  some  room  for  Industrial 
expansion,  would  more  nearly  suit  a  majority. 

Nor  do  we  contend,  since  a  national  park 
for  the  potential  use  of  all  citizens  Is  Involved, 
that  a  slr.gle  congressional  district  has  the 
right  to  dictate.  Nevertheless,  since  that  dis- 
trict is  properly  oflerirg  much  of  Its  natural 
beauty  for  the  use  cf  a'.l.  we  believe  its  citi- 
zens deserve  to  have  consideration  given  to  a 
plan  which  would  allow  it  to  keep  and  extend 
Us  economic  health. 

So,  we  trust  that  v/hen  Congress  begins  to 
get  back  to  the  subject  after  its  July  4  re- 
cess, the  House  Parks  and  Recreation  subcom- 


mittee, and  eventually  the  entire  House  and 
Senate,  can  see  their  way  clear  to  sticking  to 
the  general  outlines  of  the  Flthlan  com- 
promise. 

"The  whole  Idea  of  the  compromlae." 
Flthlan  said  when  the  new  proposed  amend- 
ments surfaced  this  week,  "was  to  lower  tem- 
peratures and  get  the  whole  community  be- 
hind a  proposal." 

We  agree,  believing  Flthlan  worked  as  sin- 
cerely as  possible  to  reach  that  goal  and  that 
adoption  of  the  Sleberllng  amendments  would 
be  "a  slap  In  the  face." 

Compromise  brought  the  original  Lakeshore 
Into  being  along  with  the  Port  of  Indiana.  We 
believe  that  that  spirit  of  working  for  both 
recreation  and  Jobs  can  provide  the  most 
effective  solution  this  time  around. 


SENATE— Friday,  July  11,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Giver  of  life  and  light  and 
strength,  bestow  upon  all  who  labor  in 
the  government  of  this  Nation  a  wisdom 
beyond  their  own,  a  strength  which 
comes  from  above,  and  a  spirit  which  is 
Thy  gift  to  all  who  love  and  serve  Thee. 
Grant  that  all  who  serve  in  this  place 
may  think  on  "whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  and  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report."  Having  thus 
thought  may  we  act  in  accord  with  Thy 
will  and  know  the  peace  of  God  which 
passes  all  understanding. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  Redeemer 
and  Lord.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  10, 1975) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  that  matter  Is 
disposed  of  for  today,  the  committees 
again  be  authorized  to  meet  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Jui^  10, 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL  COR- 
RECTIONS IN  THE  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  S.  670 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  670. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  imtil  the  taking  up 
of  the  New  Hampshire  election  contest 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session,  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomi- 
nation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Stanley  W.  Legro, 
of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  noinination  of  Sidney  L.  Jones, 
of  Michigan,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  349 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  Calendar 
No.  245,  S.  349.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  is  called 
up) — and  this  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side — there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  10  minutes, 
after  which  a  vote  will  occur  on  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION       OF       CERTAIN 
MEASURES   ON  THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  257. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  AUTHORITY  OP 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS AS  CUSTODIANS  OP 
INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  AC- 
COUNTS 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102) 
amending  section  5(c)  of  the  Home 
0\^Tiers'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  act  as  custodians  of  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  120 
Resolved  by  t^ie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer' 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  the  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  which 
was  added  by  section  708  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  section  408(a)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1954"  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "and  to  act  as  trustee  or  custodian  of 
av  Individual  retirement  account  within  the 
meaning  of  section  408  of  such  Code";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  account"  after  "such 
tnisl'. 
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BILINGUAL   PROCEEDINGS    IN 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  bill  (S.  565)  to  amend  title  VIH, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  more  ef- 
fectively for  bilingual  proceedings  in  all 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
passed  over. 


APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION 
INCREASE  AND  EXTENSION  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  OCEANS  AND  AT- 
MOSPHERE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5447)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16,  1971,  as  amended,  which  es- 
tablished the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  to  in- 
crease and  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization thereunder,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  amendments  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  in  line  4,  strike  "each  of"; 

On  page  2,  In  line  5,  strike  "years"  and 
Insert  "year"; 

On  page  2,  In  line  5,  strike  ".  and  1978."; 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  such  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
857-9)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "review  of"  and 
before  "the  progress"  the  following:  "na- 
tional ocean  policy,  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, and";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  President."  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  President  and 
the  Congress.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  16. 
1971.  as  amended,  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  to  Increase  and  extend  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ATLANTIC  TUNAS  CONVENTION  ACT 
OF  1975 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5522)  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Conser- 
vaUon  of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio 
ae  Janeiro  May  14,  1966,  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
insert  the  following: 

(10)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  be  rep- 


resented  by  not  more  than  three  United 
States  Commissioners  who  shall  serve  as  the 
United  States  delegates  on  the  Commission, 
and  who  may  serve  on  the  Council  and  Pan- 
els of  the  Commission  as  provided  for  in  the 
Convention.  Such  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  serve  as  such 
during  his  pleasure,  and  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services  as  such  Commission- 
ers. 

( b )  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  may  designate  from  time 
to  time  and  for  such  periods  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate,  Alternate  United 
States  Commissioners  to  the  Commission. 
A:'iy  Alternate  United  States  Commissioner 
may  exercise  at  any  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Council,  any  Panel,  or  the  advisory 
committee  established  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  this  Act,  all  powers  and  duties  of  a  United 
States  Commissioner  in  the  absence  of  a 
Commissioner  appointed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  whatever  reason. 
The  number  of  Alternate  United  States  Com- 
missioners which  may  be  designated  to  at- 
tend any  such  meetlrg  shall  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  United  States  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  that  will  not  be  present.  Oae  of  the 
United  States  Commissioners  shall  be  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
each  of  the  other  United  States  Commission- 
ers shall  be  an  individual  residing  in  a  coast- 
al State  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Paerto  Rico 
and  shall  be  knowledgeable  in  the  principles 
of  commercial  tuna  fishing  or  sport  tuna  fish- 
ing, or  both,  and  neither  of  such  other  Cora- 
miFsloners  shall  be  a  salaried  employee  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Federal 
Government. 
And  Insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  not  more  than  three  Commis- 
sioners who  shall  serve  as  delegates  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Commission,  and  who 
may  serve  on  the  Council  and  Panels  of  the 
Commission  as  provided  for  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Such  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
Not  more  than  one  such  Commissioner  shall 
be  a  salaried  employee  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Commissioners  shall  be  en- 
titled to  select  a  Chairman  and  to  adopt  such 
rules  of  procedure  as  they  find  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consxUta- 
tion  with  the  Secretary,  may  designate  from 
time  to  time  and  for  periods  of  time  deemed 
appropriate  Alternate  United  St.ites  Com- 
missioners to  the  Commission.  Any  Alternate 
United  State=?  Commissioner  may  exercise  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Commission.  Council,  any 
Panel,  or  the  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act,  all  powers 
and  duties  of  a  United  States  Commissioner 
In  the  absence  of  any  Commissioner  appoint- 
ed pur«:uan.t  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  whatever  reason.  The  number  of  such 
Alternate  United  States  Commissioners  that 
may  be  designated  for  any  such  meeting  .<!hall 
be  limited  to  the  number  of  United  States 
Commissioners  appointed  pursuant  to  .sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  will  not  be 
present  at  such  meeting, 

(c)  The  United  States  Commissioners  or 
Alternate  Commissioners,  although  officers  of 
the  United  States  while  .««  serving,  .shall  re- 
ceive no  compen'sation  for  their  services  as 
such  Commlss'oners  or  Alternate  Commis- 
sioners. 

On  page  10,  In  line  8,  strike  "or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico"; 

On  page  10,  in  line  14,  strike  "of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico"; 

On  page  23,  in  line  6,  strike  "over"  and 
Insert  "in"; 

On  page  23.  In  line  7,  strike  "waters"  and 
Insert  "sea"; 

On  page  23.  In  line  7.  strike  "that  State" 
and  Insert  "the  United  States"; 


On  page  23.  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
the  following; 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  agency  hearing 
that  any  State  whose  territorial  waters  bor- 
der on  any  Convention  area — 

(A)  has  not.  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  promulgation  of  regulations  pur- 
t^uant  to  this  Act  to  implement  any  con- 
servation recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  is  accepted  by  the  United  States, 
enacted  laws  or  promulgated  regulations 
which  implement  such  recommendation 
within  territorial  waters  of  that  State;  or 

(B)  has  enacted  such  laws  or  promulgated 
sxich  regulations,  but  such  laws  or  regula- 
tion— 

(i)  ere  less  restrictive  than  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
implement  such  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  or 

(li)  are  not  effectively  enforced, 
the  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  to  implement  such  recommendation 
Bhall  apply  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  such  State  u;itil  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  State  is  effectively 
enforcing  within  its  territorial  waters  meas- 
ures which  are  not  less  restrictive  than  such 
regulations. 

And  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  In  the  event  a  State  does  not  request 
a  formal  hearing  and  after  notice  by  the 
Secretary,  the  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  implement  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commisnlon  shall  apply  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  State  bordering  on 
any  Convention  area  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  such  State — 

(A)  has  not,  within  a  rea'=onable  period 
of  time  after  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act.  enacted  laws  or 
promulgated  regulations  which  Implement 
any  such  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion within  the  boundaries  of  such  State;  or 

(B)  has  enacted  laws  or  promul.gated  reg- 
ulations which  (I)  are  less  restrictive  than 
the  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  or  (11)  are  not  effectively  enforced. 
If  a  State  requests  the  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing  on  the  record,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  apply  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  within  that  State's  bound- 
aries unless  the  hearing  record  supports  a 
determination  under  paragraph  fA)  or  (B). 
Such  regulations  shall  apply  until  the  Sec- 
retary dPtermlnes  that  the  State  1-5  effectively 
enforcing  within  its  boundaries  measures 
which  are  not  less  restrictive  than  such 
regulations. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


UNITED  STATES-BRAZIL  SHRIMP 
FISHING  AGREEMENT 

The  bill  fH.R.  5709)  to  extend  until 
September  30,  1977,  the  provisions  of  the 
Offshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973 
relating  to  the  shrimp  fishing  agreement 
between  the  United  Stntes  and  Bra?.il. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  MARINE  PROTECTION. 
RESEARCH,  AND  SANCTUARIES 
ACT  OF  1972 

The  bill   (H.R.  5710)    to  amend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sane- 
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tuaries  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  act  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the 
transition  period  following  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


KLAMATH  INDIAN  TRIBE  FOREST 
TRUST  LANDS 

The  bill  (HJl.  83)  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  gains  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  certain  forest  lands  held  in  trust 
for  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  'Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  83.  The  amendment 
would  change  the  Tax  Code  to  insure 
that  tax  exempt  organizations  receive  the 
same  benefits  taxpaying  organizations 
receive  when  a  subsidiary  corporation  is 
liquidated  into  a  parent  corporation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.'s  amendment 
Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  insert  the  following: 
Sec.  .  Transfers  of  Section  1245  Property 
OR  Section  1250  Property  To  Tax- 
Exempt  Organization  Which  Uses 
Sttch  Property  in  an  Unrelated 
Trade   or    Business 

(a)  Amendments  op  Section  1245. — 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1245(b) 
(3)  (relating  to  gain  from  dispositions  of 
certain  depreciable  property)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "This"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(7),  this". 

(2)  Section  1245(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  Transfers  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion WHERE  PROPERTY  WILL  BE  USED  IN  UN- 
RELATED BUSINESS. 

"(A)  In  general. — The  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  a  disposition 
of  section  1245  property  to  an  organization 
described  in  section  511(a)(2)  or  511(b)(2) 
If,  Immediately  after  such  disposition,  such 
organization  uses  such  property  in  an  un- 
related trade  or  business  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 513). 

"(B)  Later  change  in  use. — If  any  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  which 
gain  is  not  recognized  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  ceases  to  be  used  in  an  un- 
related trade  or  business  of  the  organization 
acquiring  such  property,  such  organization 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  section 
as  having  disposed  of  such  property  on  the 
date  of  such  cessation.". 

(b)  Amendments  to  SECTION  i2so. — 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  secrion  1250 
(dM3)  (relating  to  gain  from  disp.^sltions 
of  certain  depreciable  realty)  is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "This"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (9) , 
this". 

(2)  Sec'lon  1250(d)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Transfers  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion where  property  will  be  used  in  un- 
related BtTSINESS. 

"(A)  In  general. — The  second  sentence  of 


paragraph  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  a  disposition 
of  section  1250  property  to  an  organization 
described  in  section  511(a)(2)  or  511(b)(2) 
if,  immediately  after  such  disposition,  such 
organization  uses  such  property  in  an  unre- 
lated trade  or  business  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 513). 

I  "(B)  Later  change  in  use. — If  any  prop- 
|erty  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  which 
gain  is  not  recognized  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  ceases  to  be  used  in  an  un- 
related trader  or  business  of  the  organization 
acquiring  such  property,  such  organization 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  section 
as  having  disposed  of  such  property  on  the 
date  of  such  cessation.", 
(c)  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  dispositions  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(2)  Election  for  past  transactions. — In 
the  case  of  any  disposition  occurring  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply only  if  the  organization  acquiring  the 
property  elects  (in  the  manner  provided  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate)  within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  have  such  amendments  apply  with  respect 
to  such  property. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  I  offer  to  this  bill 
would  change  a  portion  of  the  Tax  Code 
which  adversely  affects  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  They  have 
no  obiections  to  it. 

Similar  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
year,  but  not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  no  ob- 
jections to  this  amendment. 

The  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee 
tells  me  and  the  attorney  for  Colonial 
Williamsburg  tells  me  that  so  far  as 
they  can  determine,  the  proposal  will 
affect  only  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

It  is  my  policy  in  handling  any  tax 
legislation  of  a  specific  nature,  that  the 
proposed  beneficiarj'  be  clearly  stated  in 
the  Record. 

Under  existing  law  there  are  certain 
situations  where  income  that  would 
otherwise  be  taxed  as  capital  gain  on 
the  disposition  of  property  is  converted 
into  ordinary  income.  This  procedure 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  "recapture." 
The  provisions  regarding  this  procedure 
are  contained  in  sections  1245  and  1250 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

Information  I  have  obtained  indicates 
that  the  present  law  did  not  contem- 
plate this  situation.  In  my  State,  the 
Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation,  the 
administrators  of  Colonial  Wi'lamsburg 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  exist- 
ing stature. 

The  proposed  bill  is  exnctly  the  same 
as  the  language  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  approved  last  year  in 
the  tax  reform  bill  of  1974,  a  measure 
that  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House 
of  Reprer^entatives  before  adjournment. 

Further,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  examined  this 
legislation  and  has  no  objections  to  it. 
During  the  course  of  Ways  and  Means 


Committee  deliberations,  last  year, 
Treasury  Department  officials  testified 
to  this  effect  and  have  provided  me  with 
the  following  letter. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
remedy  the  problem  which  now  occurs 
under  section  1245(b)(3).  Generally,  a 
controlled  subsidiary  corporation  may 
be  liquidated  into  its  parent  corporation 
on  a  tax-free  basis  under  sections  332 
and  336  of  the  code.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  recapture  of  de- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  subsidiary 
corporation  in  connection  with  such  a 
transaction. 

However,  section  1245(b)(3)  contains 
an  exception  to  this  rule  where  there  is 
a  disposition  to  an  organization  exempt 
from  income  tax.  In  that  event,  contrary 
to  what  occurs  where  the  disposition  is  to 
a  taxable  entity,  and  despite  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  assets  of  the  subsidiary 
by  the  tax-exempt  recipient  organiza- 
tion in  a  taxable  imrelated  business,  de- 
preciation is  recaptured. 

This  amendment  corrects  this  inequity 
by  providing  treatment  to  nontaxable 
entities  similar  to  that  available  for  tax- 
able entities  by  postponing  this  re- 
capture. 

However,  imder  this  amendment  the 
tax-exempt  recipient  organization  must 
continue  to  use  the  assets  of  the  liqui- 
dated subsidiary  in  an  unrelated  trade 
or  business  and  agree  to  treat  any 
change  in  the  use  of  those  assets  as  a 
disposition  resulting  in  recapture  of 
depreciation. 

This  amendment  would  thus  conform 
the  treatment  of  depreciation  recapture 
for  both  taxable  and  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations where  assets  are  received 
through  liquidation  of  a  subsidiary  and 
are  used  in  a  taxable  trade  or  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  May  6,  1975. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  You  have  inquired  as 
to  the  position  of  the  Treasury  Department 
with  respect  to  an  amendment  to  section 
1245  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to 
depreciation  recapture.  Under  present  law 
such  recapture  Is  not  required  when  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  is  liquidated  into  the  par- 
ent corporation.  However  under  present  law 
that  exception  for  liquidation  of  a  subsidiary 
is  not  applicable,  and  thus  recapture  is  re- 
quired, if  the  transferee  Is  a  tax-exempt 
organization.  This  rule  was  enacted  in  1962 
to  prevent  tax  avoidance  through  tax-free 
transfers  of  property  to  a  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization. 

In  general,  the  type  of  amendment  you 
haVe  asked  about  would  provide  that  re- 
capture will  not  be  required  if  the  transferee 
is  an  exempt  organization  which  will  use  the 
property  in  an  unrelated  trade  or  business 
the  net  Income  of  which  is  subject  to  tax. 
Since  the  property  will  be  used  in  an  unre- 
lated trade  or  business,  the  policy  considera- 
tions underlying  the  1962  amendment  are 
not  controlling.  Further,  the  amendment 
would  place  the  exempt  transferee  In  essen- 
tially the  same  position  as  that  of  a  transferee 
which  Is  a  business  corporation.  Last  year  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  Treasury 
Department  concurred  In  a  comparable 
amendment  and  we  would  continue  to  do  «o. 

We  did,  however,  recommend  certain  addi- 
tional provisions  of  a  technical  nature  to  re- 
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quire  recapture  if,  for  any  reason,  the  prop- 
erty ceases  to  be  used  by  the  transferee  in 
an  unrelated  trade  or  business.  We  adhere  to 
these  recommendations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  S.  Christian,  Jr., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  Senate  adoption  of  H.R.  83,  which 
removes  an  unfair  tax  penalty  on  the 
Klamath  Indians,  on  the  money  the 
Ciovemment  is  paying  them  for  sale  of 
their  land.  H.R.  83  would  change  tax 
law  to  exclude  from  gross  income  gains 
from  the  condemnation  of  certain  forest 
lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tribe.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the 
Klamath  Indians  to  pay  an  average  of 
$16,000  or  $17,000  in  capital  gains  taxes, 
while  other  Indians  who  sold  their  land 
a  few  years  ago  did  not  have  to  pay 
taxes. 

In  1954.  Congress  authorized  the  sale 
of  the  Klamath  Reservation,  and  ended 
Federal  recognition  of  the  tribe  (25 
U.S.C.  564K  Termination  of  the  tribe 
occurred  in  1958-9.  Under  the  terms  of 
that  legislation,  any  distribution  to  a 
member  of  the  tribe  of  his  share  in  tribal 
lands,  whether  in  cash  or  not,  would  be 
free  from  tax  (25  U.S.C.  564j).  Klamath 
Indians  were  given  the  option  to  with- 
draw their  share  of  the  value  of  the 
tribal  lands,  or  to  remain  as  owners  of  a 
private  trust  to  hold  their  share  of  the 
land. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  Klamath 
Indians— 1,659 — chose  to  withdraw  their 
share.  They  received  an  average  of 
$43,500.  which  was  later  increased  by 
$12,500.  to  make  a  total  of  $56,000,  be- 
cause of  changed  valuation  of  the  land 
as  a  result  of  court  of  claims  litigation. 
They  received  their  share  free  of  any 
Federal  taxation. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  Klamath 
IndiarLs — approximately  473 — chose  to 
leave  their  interest  in  trust  fund. 

In  1969.  the  remaining  Klamaths  de- 
cided to  termmate  the  trust  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  47  percent.  The  property  has  been 
condemne(i  for  inclusion  in  a  national 
forest.  This  was  done  as  a  result  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-102,  under  which  the  remain- 
ing tribal  property  was  acquired  by  con- 
de.Tination  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  added  to  the  Winema  National  For- 
est. There  is  litigation  pending  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  the  land, 
and  some  additional  acreage  remains  to 
be  sold.  Whatever  the  final  value,  the 
amount  distributed  to  the  remaining 
Klamaths  will  exceed  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  the  withdrawing  Klamaths. 

Under  present  law,  the  amount  to  be 
distributed  to  the  remaining  Klamaths 
is  subject  to  capital  gains  tax,  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  distributed  to  a  withdrawing 
Indian  in  1959-61.  Therefore,  the  re- 
maining Klamath  Indians  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax.  while  the  withdrawing  In- 
dians were  not. 

H.R.  83  would  correct  this  inequity.  I 
believe  the  remaining  Klamaths  should 
be  treated  Identically  with  withdrawing 
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Klamaths  and,  therefore,  not  taxed  on 
distributions  from  the  sale  of  their  share 
of  the  tribal  lands.  The  assessment  of 
substantial  capital  gains  tax  against  the 
Indians  is  unfair,  considering  their  pov- 
erty, lack  of  education,  and  high  unem- 
ployment, and  lack  of  experience  in  han- 
dling their  own  financial  planning. 

Indian  tribes  and  tribal  lands  are  gen- 
erally, by  tradition  and  by  treaty,  free 
of  Federal  tax.  This  recognizes  the  origi- 
nal sovereignty  of  the  tribal  govern- 
ments. Capital  gains  taxation  on  distri- 
butions of  these  lands  violates  this 
tradition. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  Senate  adop- 
tion and  signature  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  H.R.  83. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  83)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  at  this 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


ORDER  THAT  H.R.  6799  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  6799,  to 
approve  certain  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of  them, 
and  to  make  certain  additional  amend- 
ments to  those  rules,  which  I  under- 
stand meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Republican  leader,  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  IvIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  a  time  limitation  of  3 
minutes  each  attached  to  statements 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
Pi'esident  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ford) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5884.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7108.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration;   and 

H.R.  8365.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  proclamation  of  United 
States  Space  Week  (Rept.  No.  94-276). 

By  Mr.  HOLLIKGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and 
assist  the  coastal  States  to  study,  plan  for, 
manage,  and  control  the  Impact  of  energy 
resource  development  and  production  which 
affects  the  coastal  zoi'.e.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  94-277). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  each 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  5884.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7108.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  83C5.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FONG : 
S.  2096.  A  bUl  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  for  levels  III.  IV, 
and  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and  for  cer- 
tain other  positions  being  paid  at  rates  equal 
to  the  rates  for  such  levels.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  2097.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Minnesota  Valley  National  WUd- 
life  Recreation  Area.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  2097.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment   of    the    Minnesota    Valley 
National  Wildlife  Recreation  Area.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Minnesota  Valley  National  Wildlife  Rec- 
reation Area.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Humphrey  is  joining  me  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  preservation 
of  a  rare,  environmental  resource — an 
urban  wildlife  recreation  area.  It  is  of- 
fered in  recognition  of  the  unique  quali- 
ties of  the  Lower  Minnesota  River  Valley 
within  the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan 
region  as  a  haven  for  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife  and  as  an  exceptional  re- 
source for  recreation  and  nature  study. 
Located  within  a  few  minutes  drive 
of  downtown  Minneapolis,  the  Lower 
Minnesota  provides  a  habitat  for  more 
than  275  species  of  migrating  birds.  In 
the  spring  tens  of  thousands  of  ducks 
and  other  waterfowl  use  the  Minnesota 
River  flood  plain.  White  tailed  deer  also 
inhabit  the  valley  along  with  mink, 
raccoon,  grey  and  red  fox,  beaver,  and 
other  animals. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  today  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  an  Intensive 
effort  spanning  several  years  during 
which  residents  of  the  Minnesota  River 
Valley  worked  with  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  with  State  and 
local  environmental  organizations  to  de- 
velop a  realistic  and  workable  plan  to 
protect  this  important  resource.  Support- 
ers of  the  bill  Include  the  Ijower  Minne- 
sota Valley  Citizens  Committee,  the  Min- 
nesota Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Minne- 
sota River  Audubon  Club,  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Association,  the  Bums- 
vlUe  Environmental  Council,  the  Bloom- 
Ington  Natural  Resources  Commission, 
and  many  other  groups.  The  Nature 
Conservancy  has  offered  its  assistance  in 
the  effort  to  preserve  the  valley. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  why  the 
Minnesota  Valley  Wildlife  Recreation 
Area  concept  has  sparked  such  enthusi- 
asm among  residents  of  the  river  valley 
and  throughout  the  State.  In  no  other 
maior  metropolitan  area  in  America 
would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  river  valley 
of  equal  natural  beauty  or  abundance 
and  diversity  of  wildlife.  With  other  out- 
door recreational  and  nature  study  facil- 
ities in  the  Twin  Cities  already  straining 
to  capacity,  this  rich  natural  area  would 
be  easily  accessible  to  local  residents 
and  visitors. 

Within  the  proposed  area,  visitors 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
wildlife  in  its  natural  habitat  and  to 
enjoy  hiking,  blrdwatchlng,  photography, 
nature  study,  hunting,  fishing,  and  other 
wildlife-oriented  activities.  Schools  serv- 
ing the  metropolitan  region  would  have 
an  outstanding  resource  to  use  in  the 
field  study  of  environmental  Interrela- 
tionships and  in  stimulating  an  Interest 
In  living  things  through  firsthand  out- 
door experiences. 

While  each  of  these  opportimitles 
could  be  assured  by  the  creation  of  the 


proposed  wildlife  recreation  area,  there 
is  a  danger  that  they  may  be  permanently 
lost  if  no  action  is  taken.  The  principal 
threat  to  the  flood  plain  is  that  of  con- 
tinuing intrusion  by  development.  Urban 
pressure  could  soon  destroy  this  magnifi- 
cent resource  unless  there  is  adequate 
provision  for  its  preservation. 

The  proposal  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  such  a  tragedy.  It  would 
designate  the  segment  of  the  Minnesota 
River  flood  plain  between  the  city  of 
Jordan  and  Fort  Snelling  State  Park  as 
a  national  wildlife  recreation  area.  This 
corridor  would  be  managed  according  to 
guidehnes  established  jointly  by  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  appropri- 
ate units  of  State  and  local  government. 
The  guidelines  would  be  set  forth  in  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  be  completed 
within  2  years  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Federal  assistance  would  be  available  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  pay  up 
to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring 
lands  and  easements  within  the  wild- 
life recreation  area. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  create  a 
Minnesota  Valley  Wildlife  Refuge  as  the 
centerpiece  of  wildlife  preservation  and 
enhancement  efforts.  The  refuge  would  be 
composed  of  nine  units,  totaling  9,540 
acres  of  prime  habitat  for  waterfowl, 
deer,  and  other  forms  of  wildlife.  It 
would  also  include  an  interpretive  center 
for  environmental  education  and  study 
of  wildlife  in  its  natural  habitat.  Funding 
for  the  refuge  would  be  authorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

Navigation,  an  activity  which  is  vital 
to  Minnesota  agriculture,  would  not  be 
affected  by  this  proposal,  nor  would  it 
attempt  to  remove  evidence  of  man's 
presence  in  areas  that  are  already  de- 
veloped, such  as  those  within  the  com- 
munities of  Bumsvllle,  Shakopee,  Chaska, 
and  Savage.  Instead,  the  bill  seeks  to 
assure  future  protection  of  areas  In  the 
flood  plain  whose  primary  value  lies  In 
their  richness  as  a  wildlife  resource  and 
to  permit  greater  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  programs  affecting 
the  natural  qualities  of  the  entire  river 
valley. 

As  one  who  is  fortunate  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  lower  Minnesota 
Valley  virtually  every  time  I  return 
home,  I  think  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
overemphasize  what  a  superb  resource  it 
is.  It  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  national,  as 
well  as  State  and  local  pride.  But  I  think 
we  must  be  realistic  in  recognizing  that 
it  is  only  an  accident  of  history  that  has 
allowed  the  lower  Minnesota  to  remain 
much  the  way  it  was  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
assure  that  man's  carelessness  in  the 
rush  for  new  development  sites  does  not 
deprive  future  generations  of  an  irre- 
placeable natural  asset.  I  hope  we  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  preserve  the 
lower  Minnesota,  thereby  a.ssurlng  that 
oiu-  children  and  their  children  will  be 
able  to  use  and  enjoy  this  valuable,  but 
fragile,  resource. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest in  and  support  for  this  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Minnesota  Valley 
Sun  and  an  article  from  the  Minneapolis 


Tribune  be  printed  In  the  Record  to- 
gether  with  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a  copy 
of  a  study  report  on  the  river,  entitled 
"A  Wildlife  Resource  In  an  Urban 
Environment." 

.  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2097 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  highly 
significant  wUdllfe  habitat  In  the  Lower 
Minnesota  River  Valley  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  for  the  protection  of  migratory 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  wildlife-oriented  recrea- 
tion and  nature  study  within  the  open  space 
so  preserved,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  designate  as 
herein  provided,  a  national  wildlife  recrea- 
tion area  to  be  known  as  the  Minnesota  Val- 
ley National  Wildlife  Recreation  Area  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "recreation  area") 
which  boundaries  are  described  as  follows: 

(1)  That  portion  of  the  Lower  Minnesota 
River  flood  plain  which  lies  between  the 
city  of  Jordan,  Minnesota  and  Port  Snelling 
State  Park  excluding  that  Industrialized 
portion  In  the  municipalities  of  Savage, 
Chaska,  Shakopee,  and  BurnsvlUe,  Minnesota! 

(2)  Areas  adjacent  to  the  flood  plain  that 
are  necessary  for  public  access  and/or  safety 
and  weU-belng  of  the  visiting  public  and/or 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  wildlife 
recreation  area. 

Sec.  2  (a).  To  implement  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
acquire  and  establish  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  "recreation  area"  a  national  wildlife 
refuge  known  as  the  Minnesota  Valley 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "refuge")  to  be  managed  by 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  There 
shall  be  Included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  refuge  those  lands,  marshes,  submerged 
lands  and  open  waters  in  the  lower  Minnesota 
River  Valley  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Boundary  Map  Proposed  Min- 
nesota Valley  National  Wildlife  Refuge," 
dated  1975,  and  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 9,540  acres  within  nine  units  to 
be  known  as  the  Long  Meadow  Lake  Unlit 
(2,100  acres).  Black  Dog  Lake  Unit  (1,300 
acres),  Coleman  Lake  Unit  (410  acres), 
Bloomlngton  Ferry  Unit  (160  acres),  Town- 
line  Unit  (140  acres).  Savage  Unit  (330 
acres),  Grass-Rice  Lake  Unit  (2,500  acres), 
Chaska  Lake  Unit  (400  acres)  and  Louis- 
ville Swamp  Unit  (2,200  acres),  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  make 
adjustments  In  the  boundaries  of  the  refuge 
as  he  determines  are  necessary.  Bald  bound- 
ary map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspections  in  the  offices  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
waters  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  refuge  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated,  transfer  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
lands,  waters  and  Interests  therein  acquired 
for  the  refuge  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  of  1966,  as  amended 
(80  Stat.  927;  16  U.S.C.  (668dd-668ee) ;  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  addi- 
tional statutory  authority  as  may  be  avail- 
able t3  him  for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  ar.d  natural  resources,  the 
development  of  wildlife  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, wildlife  interpretation  and  environ- 
mental education  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  construct,  admin- 
ister and  maintain  at  an  appropriate  site 
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within  the  Minnesota  Valley  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  a  wUdllfe  interpretive  center  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  environmental 
education,  and  to  afford  visitors  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  wUdlife  in  Its  natural 
habitat. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3(a).  To  further  Implement  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof,  shall  formulate 
within  two  years  after  this  Act  takes  effect 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  protection, 
preservation  and  interpretation  of  the  Min- 
nesota Valley  National  Wildlife  Recreation 
Area,  but  he  shaU  not  spend  more  than 
$500,000  of  Pederal  funds  thereon.  The  Sec- 
retary will  delineate  and  provide  manage- 
ment guidelines  for  areas  constituting  the 
following  categories: 

Category  I — The  Minnesota  Valley  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  to  be  acquired  and  managed 
by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Category  II — Public  nature-recreation 
areas  to  be  acquired  in  fee,  or  through  lease, 
easement  or  other  types  of  agreement  &nd 
managed  by  the  State  and/or  Regional, 
County  or  municipal  governments  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Category  III — Privately-owned  lands  that 
will  (through  easement  compensation  and 
protection)  remain  undeveloped  in  a  natural 
environment  condition  with  public  use  sub- 
ject to  the  owners'  desires. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  may  grant  financial 
assistance  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
poUtical  subdivisions  thereof  for  its  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  Interests  in  Category  II 
and  III  lands  lying  within  the  area  desig- 
nated as  the  wildlife  recreation  area.  Any 
grant  made  under  this  section  shall  be  only 
for  lands  or  Interests  In  land  acquired  by  the 
State  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  after 
deslgn.ation  of  the  wildlife  recreation  area, 
as  provided  by  this  Act,  and  the  total  of  all 
grants  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
60  percent  of  the  cost  to  preserve  4,000  acres 
and  shall  he  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec  5(a).  Any  payment  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  provisions  of  the  Section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
understanding  and  agreement  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  that  the  conversion,  use,  or  disposal, 
for  purpose  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  any 
land  acquired  by  said  state  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  with  funds  supplied  In  part 
by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  said  sec- 
tion, shall  result  in  a  right  of  the  United 
States  to  compensation  therefor  from  said 
State  or  political  subdivisions  In  the  amount 
ol  sixty  1 60)  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  any  Improve- 
ments thereon,  as  determined  at  the  time  of 
such  c.mverslon,  use  or  disposal. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  to  be  appropriated  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  not  including  funds  to  be  expended 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Pimd  Act  for  the  piirchase  of  the  Minnesota 
Valley  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

[A  Study  Report— Minnesota  Valley  National 
Wildlife  Refuge] 

A  Wildlife  Resource  in  an  Urb.\n  Environ- 
ment 
The  Lower  Minnesota  River  Valley,  gently 
winding  through  metropolitan  Minnesota,  Is 
Burrounded  but  not  subdued  by  urbaniza- 
tion. Its  bottomlands  are  still  wild  and  rich 
with  Ufe.  The  river  banks  are  covered  with 
great  elm,  cottonwood  and  ash  trees.  Beyond 
these    natural    levees    are    vast    spring-fed 


marshes  interspersed  with  lush  brush 
patches,  grassy  meadows  and  small  farm 
fields. 

Inhabiting  these  fertUe  bottomlands  is  a 
variety  and  abundance  of  life  unknown  to 
most  other  metropolitan  areas.  Here,  unseen 
and  forgotten,  wUdlife  and  plant  species  have 
united  In  harmony  with  the  waters,  creating 
an  incomparable  river  environment. 

Man,  too,  has  made  his  contribution  to  the 
river  fioodplaln  environment.  People  have 
polluted  its  waters,  stripped  its  protective 
vegetation,  filled  its  marshes  with  garbage 
and  crisscrossed  its  shores  with  utility  Unes. 
Despite  this  urban  encroachment,  the  river 
fioodplaln  stUl  remains  an  outstanding  wUd- 
llfe area,  a  tribute  to  nature's  perseverance. 

CrrlZENS   CONCERN 

Some  citizens,  alarmed  with  continual  de- 
struction of  this  unique  urban  resource,  have 
organized  to  protect  the  river  fioodplaln. 
They  have  distributed  informational  mate- 
rials and  have  held  public  meets.  Their  ef- 
forts have  led  to  a  congressional  request  that 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  Investi- 
gate the  possibUity  of  establishing  a  national 
wUdlife  refuge  In  the  Valley. 

In  response,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  determined  that  a  national  wUd- 
llfe refuge  could  be  established  In  the  Minne- 
sota Valley  between  Jordan  and  Port  Snell- 
ing. This  brochure  summarizes  the  study 
that  was  conducted  by  the  Service. 

A   REFUGE 

A  Minnesota  Valley  refuge.  If  established, 
could  become  one  of  370  other  units  of  the 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  System  is  to  provide  and  safe- 
guard a  national  network  of  lands  and  wa- 
ters to  meet  the  need  for  areas  where  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  human  benefits  associated 
with  wildlands  and  wUdlife  Is  enhanced.  A 
Minnesota  Valley  national  wUdllfe  refuge 
could  supiK)rt  tliat  broad  mission  by  keep- 
ing in  public  trust,  In  an  urban  location,  an 
important  natural  fioodplaln  which  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  wildland  and  wildlife 
heritage  of  this  nation. 

REFUGE   OBJECTU'ES 

A  Minnesota  Valley  national  wildlife  refuge 
could  provide  wUdllfe-oriented  activities  to 
broaden  man's  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  environment.  It  could  work  in 
concert  with  other  natural  resource  units  In 
the  River  Valley  which  are  or  will  be  man- 
aged by  the  State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, County  park  organizations  and  local 
munlclp.al  park  departments.  Together,  they 
could  preserve  much  of  the  fioodplaln  and 
ensure  that  It  continues  to  function  as  a 
natural  system. 

Specifically,  the  objectives  of  the  refuge 
could  be  to: 

Preserve  a  critical  portion  of  the  Minne- 
sota River  Valley  with  Its  wildlife  and  natu- 
ral habitat. 

Provide  an  urban  wildlife  area  for  hiking, 
blrdwatchlng,  photography,  nature  study, 
hunting,  fishing  and  other  wildlife-oriented 
activities. 

Provide  a  unique  educational  resource  to 
all  ages  by  assisting  with  field  studies  of  en- 
vironmental interrelationships,  stimulating 
curiosity  and  investigation  of  living  things 
by  offering  a  variety  of  first-hand  outdoor 
exjjerlences. 

REFUGE  PROGRAMS 

Wildlife  production  and  maintenance 
Waterfowl  Production:  The  refuge  could 
be  managed  to  produce  three  Important 
species  of  ducks — mallards,  wood  ducks  and" 
blue-winged  teal.  Management  could  focus 
on  Improvement  of  nesting  habitat  and 
maintenance  of  brood  areas.  Special  atten- 
tion could  be  given  to  the  protection  of 
local  broodstock.  Waterfowl  nesting  habitat 
could  be  improved  by  establishing  suitable 
ground  cover,  installation  of  nesting  struc- 
tures  and    a   forest   management   program. 


Rearing  areas  for  waterfowl  broods  could  be 
Improved  by  carp  control  and  management 
of  marsh  vegetation.  The  refuge  could  help 
Increase  the  metro  area  nesting  flock  of  Can- 
ada geese  by  providing  nesting  habitat.  The 
refuge  also  could  participate  In  a  trumpeter 
swan  restoration  project  by  assisting  the 
Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve  District  with 
their  on-going  program. 

Waterfowl  Maintenance:  The  marsh  and 
upland  areas  could  be  managed  to  main- 
tain spring  and  faU  populations  of  both 
ducks  and  geese  at  levels  that  could  provide 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  waterfowl  in 
their  natural  habitat.  This  could  be  done 
without  causing  a  significant  redistribution 
of  waterfowl  or  waterfowl  harvest  from 
other  areas  of  the  fiyway.  The  refuge  also 
might  serve  to  improve  the  distribution  of 
large  Canada  geese  now  moving  Into  the 
Rochester.  Minnesota  area  where  jjopula- 
tlons  are  near  capacity  level. 

The  refuge  could  protect  and  provide  for 
migrating  canvasbacks  and  redheads.  It 
could  also  be  managed  to  control  the  in- 
creasing wintering  mallard  flocks  to  main- 
tain current  distribution  patterns  and  con- 
trol disease.  Production  and  maintenance 
management  could  begin  Immediately  with- 
out new  development  by  establishing  closed 
areas,  controlled  hunting,  control  of  carp 
populations  and  manipulation  of  vegretatlon. 

Wildlife  Diversity:  The  area  has  an  abun- 
dant variety  of  birds  and  mammals  (over 
200  species)  due  to  the  various  types  of 
habitat.  Many  people  enjoy  the  diversity  of 
wildlife  on-site,  but  the  same  wildlife  Is  en- 
joyed ofT-slte  since  it  often  ventures  Into 
adjacent  residential  areas.  The  refuee  could 
be  managed  to  maintain  this  diversification 
so  that  the  great  mix  of  wildlife  1«  per- 
petually enjoyed  by  the  public. 

Wildlife  and  rcildlands  appreciation 

Visitors  could  observe  and  enjoy  wildlife 
through  programs  and  facilities  specifically 
designed  for  that  purpose.  There  could  be 
foot  trails,  connected  to  the  proposed  State 
Minnesota  River  Valley  Trail  System,  to  lead 
people  to  observation  blinds  and  elevated 
Dlatforms  for  enhancing  their  wildlife  view- 
ing experience.  Signs  and  brochures  couM 
helo  the  visitor  interoret  and  understand 
what  he  sees.  In  addition  to  the  self-euided 
facilities,  there  could  be  eulded  tours  and 
demonstrations  by  naturalists  who  cou'.d  as- 
sslst  visitors  in  learning  about  and  enjoying 
the  floodplaln  environment. 

Environmental  eduratic^n 

Suitable  outdoor  st\idy  areas  .ire  In  short 
supply  In  the  Twin  Cities  metro  area;  exlst- 
Intr  centers  are  filled  to  near  capncltv.  There 
is  a  special  need  for  tho«ie  types  of  v.Ud  areas 
which  can  be  visited  In  half  a  div. 

The  proposed  areas  could  provide  soace  and 
limited  facilities  where  outdoor  programs  In 
natural  science  and  environmental  educa- 
tion could  be  conducted  for  all  r.fe  croups, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  serving  inner- 
city  s?hools. 

Fishing  and  hunting 

Hunting  and  sport  fishing  are  still  popular 
activities  on  the  floodplaln.  Waterfowl  and 
small  game  hunters  pursue  ducks,  pheasants 
and  rabbits  with  shotguns  while  bow-and- 
arrow  hunters  seek  deer. 

These  activities  could  continue  to  be  en- 
couraged on  a  controlled  basis,  particularly 
river  fishing.  Public  access  could  be  improved 
and  fishing  sites  dcveloi>ed  so  only  a  mini- 
mum of  equipment  is  needed.  The  low-cost 
form  of  outdoor  recreation  could  then  be 
easily  accessible  by  both  public  and  private 
transportation  and  equally  available  to  all 
citizens.  Limited  types  of  hunting  could  be 
made  available  wltli  priority  emphasis  given 
to  youth  programs. 

Research  and  scientific  studies 

Because  of  Its  urban  location  near  a  multi- 
tude of  educatlon.-il  institutions,  the  refuge 
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could  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
scientific  research  studies  related  to  monitor- 
ing, preserving  or  improving  the  natural  en- 
vironment. Refuge  personr.e!  can  designate 
sites  end  make  available  facilities  for  sucli 
studies. 

Historic  preservation 
There  are  approximately  40  historic  sites 
within  the  Minnesota  River  Valley  between 
the  Village  of  Carver  and  Port  SnelUng.  Those 
which  could  be  acquired  could  become  part 
of  the  total  Interpretive  program  and  be 
used  to  Illustrate  the  Interrelationship  of 
wildlife.  Indians  and  early  settlers.  In  addi- 
tion, those  that  qualify  could  be  added  to 
the  National  Reglsrer  of  Historic  Places. 

DESCRIPTION'  or  THE  STTTDT  AREA 

Geology 
Eleven  thousand  years  ago,  vast  melt  wat- 
ers of  the  retreating  Wisconsin  Glacier 
formed  an  Inland  sea  called  Lake  Agasslz. 
The  only  outlet  at  that  time,  the  Glacial 
River  Warren,  carved  the  wide  valley  that  Is 
now  known  as  the  Minnesota  River  Valley. 
Torrential  waters  fed  the  Warren,  which 
varied  from  one  to  five  miles  wide  and  from 
75  to  200  feet  deep.  When  the  last  Ice  age 
came  to  an  end,  the  River  Warren  gradually 
receded.  Today,  this  broad  glacial  valley  Is 
occupied  by  a  much  smaller  Minnesota  River. 
In  the  lower  stretches  of  the  river  valley, 
there  is  now  an  abundance  of  seeps  and 
springs.  These  are  trapped  by  a  natural  levee 
along  the  river  channel  which  has  created  a 
series  of  marshes  and  lakes. 
History 
The  marshes  and  lakes  of  the  Lower  Min- 
nesota River  Valley  have  always  been  known 
for  their  abundance  of  flsh  and  wildlife. 
Bluffs  rising  above  the  valley  floor  were  once 
dotted  with  buffalo  and  elk,  an  Important 
source  of  food  for  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  In- 
dians. These  native  Americans  searched  for 
natural  foods  along  the  river  bottoms  that 
comprised  the  bulk  of  their  diet — ducks, 
geese,  fish,  turtles,  deer,  wild  rice,  plant 
tubers,  fruits,  nuts,  maple  sap  and  others. 

By  1860,  white  settlers  were  establishing 
farms  all  along  the  Valley  and  they,  too. 
learned  to  depend  on  the  river  bottoms  for 
the  wild  staples  of  their  diet.  One  local  resi- 
dent reports  that  his  father  homesteaded 
above  Black  Dog  Lake  in  1856  and  ate  buf- 
falo and  passenger  pigeons  as  a  boy.  Later, 
that  Individual's  own  family  feasted  on 
ducks,  bobwhlte  quaU.  prairie  chickens  and 
pike. 

In  recent  times,  cropland  has  been  in- 
creased in  the  lowlands  along  the  river.  Oth- 
er impacts  causing  destruction  of  traditional 
wildlife  habitat  include  development  of  land- 
fills, quarries  and  Industries.  Conversion  of 
floodplaln  environments  for  commercial  and 
industrial  production  has  taken  a  heavy  toll 
In  thln?s  natural,  wild  and  free.  Yet,  amaz- 
ingly, many  of  the  species  which  gave  sus- 
tenance to  native  American  and  settlers  still 
occur  abundantly  throughout  the  Valley. 
Vegetation 
The  refuge  study  area  Is  located  In  a  pral- 
rle-forest  transition  area.  A  representative 
cross-section  of  the  river  vallev  shows  dis- 
tinct zones  of  vegetation.  Plant  life  changes 
from  moist,  grassy  meadows  on  the  valley 
floor  to  maple-basswood  forests  on  the  lower 
slopes  and  to  dry  oak  savannas  with  prairie 
grasses  near  the  bluff  tops. 

The  floodplaln  forest  along  the  river  con- 
sists mainly  of  elm,  silver  maple,  willow,  Cot- 
tonwood, ash.  box  elder  and  aspen.  While 
large  cottonwoods  tend  to  line  the  river  and 
sliver  maples  grow  in  rather  homogeneous 
stands,  most  forested  areas  are  populated 
with  mixed  species. 

The  valleys  large  wetlands  and  shallow 
lakes  are  edged  with  dense  willow,  aspen, 
ash  and  dogwood.  Open  wet  meadows  sur- 
rounding marshy  areas  are  dominated  by 
reed  canary  grass,  cutgrass,  whltetop,  bone- 
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set,  swamp  mUkweed,  marsh  dock,  sedge, 
smartweed,  boneset  and  cordgrass.  Extending 
far  into  the  water  of  the  area's  marshes  and 
lakes  are  vast  stands  of  phragmites,  bul- 
rushes, cattails,  sedges,  arrowhead,  plantain, 
smartweed  and  wild  rice. 

Waterfowl 
During  spring  migration,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  waterfowl  use  this  stretch  of  Min- 
nesota Valley  floodplaln.  Observers  report 
that  In  the  spring  of  1959,  approximately 
5,000  lesser  scaup,  1,000  canvasbacks  and 
1,000  coots  rested  on  Fisher  Lake  alone.  In 
the  fall  of  1971,  an  estimated  10.000  teal, 
mallards,  wood  ducks  and  other  species  used 
the  Rice  Lake/Grass  Lake  area.  By  October 
1  of  each  year,  between  30  and  40  thousand 
waterfowl  congregate  on  the  refuge  study 
area.  These  concentrations  account  for  a 
high  level  of  hunting  success  throughout 
the  area. 

Small  numbers  of  waterfowl  have  tradi- 
tionally wintered  on  the  ice-free  springs 
and  fast-flowing  streams  of  the  Lower  Min- 
nesota Valley.  Since  1952.  200  to  300  acres 
of  water  at  Black  Dog  Lake  have  been  kept 
open  by  the  action  of  warm  water  dis- 
charged from  the  Northern  States  Power 
electrical  generating  plant  there,  causing 
numbers  of  wintering  waterfowl  to  Increase 
considerably.  Approximately  4.500  mallards. 
850  goldeneyes  and  50  black  ducks  presently 
winter  at  Black  Dog  Lake. 

Protected  whistling  swans  and  increasingly 
rare  canvasback  ducks  traditionally  use  Rice 
and  Grass  Lakes  during  spring  migration. 
In  all,  24  waterfowl  species  have  been  re- 
corded here. 

Lower  Minnesota  Valley  wood  duck  nesting 
habitat  Is  excellent.  Otlier  princ.pal  species 
of  waterfowl  produced  here  include  blue- 
winged  teal,  mallards  and  shovelers.  Some 
of  the  metropolitan  area's  estimated  200 
pairs  of  Canada  geese  could  be  expected  to 
expand  into  the  refuge  study  area  if  suitable 
sanctuary  were  provided.  The  marshes  of  the 
refuge  study  area  could  be  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  other  metropolitan  wetlands 
because  of  their  fertility  and  seclusion. 
Other  birds 
The  Minnesota  River  Valley  Audubon  Club 
and  the  Minneapolis  Bird  Club  have  long 
kept  extensive  records  on  birds  seen  In  this 
area.  They  have  recorded  approximately  275 
species  during  migration.  About  100  species 
nest  locally.  The  Valley's  shallow  lakes  and 
marshes  attract  an  abundance  of  water- 
loving  species.  Little  green  herons,  black- 
crowned  night  herons,  bitterns,  black  terns, 
yellowlegs,  kUldeers,  spotted  sandpipers  and 
rails  are  also  frequently  seen  and  heard 
calling  from  the  marshes;  and  good  cover 
adjacent  to  small  grain  crops  along  the  river 
bottoms  has  maintained  excellent  pheasant 
populations. 

Mammals 
White-tailed  deer  are  common  throughout 
the  proposed  refuge.  Up  to  600  have  been 
counted  along  this  25-nille  stretch  of  river 
bottoms  during  the  winter  when  deer  move 
into  traditional  yarding  areas. 

Purbearers  such  as  muskrats,  mink  and 
beaver  have  always  been  abundant  In  the 
floodplaln  marshes.  Raccoons,  red  and  gray 
foxes,  woodchucks,  weasels,  cottontail  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  bats,  shrews  and  many  species 
of  mice  are  found  throughout  the  uplands. 
Fish 
Although  these  shallow  floodplaln  lakes 
are  subject  to  frequent  winter  kills,  their 
fertile  waters  are  restocked  natxirally  during 
periods  of  high  water.  Long  Meadow  Lake, 
Black  Dog  Lake.  Grass  Lake,  Upper  Rice 
Lake,  Louisville  Swamp  and  part  of  the 
Chaska  Lake  complex  are  Inhabited  by  carp, 
biiflalo,  bullheads,  shad,  drum,  catfish,  dog- 
fish, gar,  shiners,  northern  pike,  sunfish  and 
other  species. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Jime  27 
19751 

Wildlife   Area    Proposed   Near   Minnksota 
River 

(By  Linda  Plcone) 
A  6,600-acre  wUdUfe  refuge  in  the  Minne- 
sota River  valley  has  been  proposed  by  a 
citizens'  group  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUd- 
Ufe Service,  but  congressional  action  and 
money  will  be  needed  before  the  plans  can 
be  accomplished. 

The  proposed  national  wildlife  refuge  is 
only  the  first  part  of  what  the  Lower  Minne- 
sota River  Valley  Citizens'  Committee  hopes 
will  be  complete  preservation  of  the  river 
area. 

"It's  very  rare  for  a  major  city  to  have  this 
beautiful  and  rich  river  running  right 
through  and  available  by  bus,"  said  Marlallce 
Seal,  cochairman  of  the  citizens'  committee. 
"There's  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  develop 
the  area  lor  heavy  Industry.  The  time  for 
procuring  and  saving  these  areas  is  short." 
The  proposed  wildlife  refuge  would  con- 
sist of  four  units:  Chaska  Lake,  about  400 
acres;  Louisville  Swamp,  about  1,600  acres; 
Grass  Lake/Rice  Lake,  about  2,500  acres,  and 
Long  Meadow  Lake,  about  2,100  acres. 

The  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  said.  In  a 
report  released  In  May.  that  those  four  areas 
meet  the  criteria  of  national  wildlife  refuges. 
Plans  for  the  wildlife  refuge  would  include 
extending  the  Minnesota  Trail  System 
through  It.  with  some  offshbot  trails,  put- 
ting up  observation  blinds  in  a  few  places 
and  building  a  visitor  center  at  Long  Meadow 
Lake.  There  would  be  only  one  road  in  the 
area,  at  Long  Meadow  Lake,  for  bus  access 
and  for  handicapped  persons. 

Mrs.  Seal  said  the  area  Is  widely  used  by 
bird-watchers  who  come  to  see  the  ducks, 
herons,  egrets,  bald  eagles  and  occasional 
visiting  pelicans. 

There  is  a  large  deer  herd  living  in  the 
river  valley  and  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
report  listed  many  common  Minnesota  mam- 
mals, from  beavers  to  skunks,  living  there 
also. 

A  small  flock  of  Canada  geese  summers  In 
the  area,  said  the  report,  and  would  probably 
expand  if  the  wildlife  refuge  were  estab- 
lished. 

The  citizens'  committee  was  formed  about 
two  years  ago  and  succeeded  In  getting  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  study  its  pro- 
posal and  develop  a  report.  Now  the  com- 
mittee Is  seeking  public  support  In  hopes  of 
getting  funding  for  the  four-part  refuge. 

Congress  would  have  to  appropriate  U.S. 
Water  and  Conservation  funds  for  the  proj- 
ect, "We  are  asking  our  legislators  to  Intro- 
duce a  bill  In  the  next  session,"  said  Mrs. 
Seal.  "We  feel  It  wUl  be  a  high-priority  item 
because  It  is  an  urban  river." 

Althongh  the  report  did  not  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  refuge,  either  for  buying  land  or 
building  new  faculties,  it  said  there  are  now 
about  60  private  ownerships  in  the  proposed 
refuge,  including  10  homes.  Land  values  are 
high  because  It  is  near  an  urban  area. 

Mrs.  Seal  said  she  hopes  land  acquisition, 
at  least,  could  begin  within  two  years. 


,  (From  the  Minnesota  Valley  Sun, 
June  26,  1975] 

WiLDHFE  Refuge  Is  Exciting  Proposal 

Plans  for  a  wUdllfe  refuge  In  the  Minne- 
sota Valley  Is  exciting  news  for  many  area 
residents.  The  valley  Itself  Is  unique  as  an 
area  of  abundant  wildlife,  both  flora  and 
fauna,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  metropolitan 
area. 

In  our  opinion,  the  efforts  of  the  Minne- 
sota Valley  Citizens  Committee  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  Its  foresight  and  persistence  In 
flndlng  a  way  to  preserve  this  rich  natural 
area. 

Area  municipalities,  too,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  support  this  plan  for  a  national  wUd- 
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Ule  refuge.  If  local  approval  can  be  attained 
by  July  9,  Congress  may  be  able  to  pass 
special  legislation  so  this  valuable  natural 
asset  can  be  acquired  at  an  early  date. 

Preservation  of  the  key  parts  of  the  Min- 
nesota Valley  as  a  wildlife  refuge  Ls  one  way 
we  can  leave  our  part  of  the  world  a  better 
place  than  we  found  it. 

(Prom  the  Minnesota  Valley  Sun.  June  6, 
1975] 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  Proposed  For 
Valley  Area 

(By  Frances  Berus) 

Approximately  6,600  acres,  in  four  sepa- 
rate units,  will  be  Included  In  the  proposed 
Minnesota  Valley  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Plans  for  the  refuge  were  described  at  the 
Bloomlngton  Planning  Commission  meeting 
last  Thursday  and  will  be  explained  again 
at  a  public  informational  meeting  at  7:30 
p.m.  July  2,  at  Bloomlngton  City  Hall. 

Speerheading  the  effort  to  have  four  por- 
tions of  the  river  valley  preserved  In  a  wild- 
life refuge  are  members  of  the  Lower  Minne- 
sota River  Valley  Citizens  Committee. 

Ed  Crozler,  Burnsvllle,  a  member  of  the 
planning  branch  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  described  the  river  valley  area 
earmarked  for  preservation. 

The  four  units  are  the  Long  Meadow  Lake 
area  of  2,100  acres,  the  Grass  Lake/Rice 
Lake  area  of  2,500  acres,  the  Chaska  Lake 
area  of  400  acres  and  the  LoulsvUle  Swamp 
area  of  1,600  acres. 

"The  Minnesota  River  Valley  between  Fort 
Snelllng  and  Jordan  where  the  four  sections 
are  located  includes  wild  rice  habitat,  many 
species  of  water  birds,  mallards,  teels  and 
wood  ducks,"  Crozler  said. 

"More  than  275  species  have  been  Identi- 
fied here.  Seldom  is  such  a  large  amount  of 
wildlife  found  so  close  to  a  metropolitan 
area. 

"Thousands  of  years  ago  when  the  glacier 
melted  the  river  valley  was  formed.  The  na- 
tive Americans,  then  the  settlers  and  now 
we  are  the  custodians  of  this  resource. 

"But  time  Is  running  out.  Once  the  river 
vaUey  has  developed  its  value  as  a  natural 
resoiu'ce  is  gone  forever." 

The  citizens  committee  has  asked  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  create  a  wildlife 
refuge.  Crozler  said.  The  Long  Meadow  Lake 
unit  would  be  the  location  of  the  refuge's 
Interpretive  center. 

Much  of  the  25  miles  of  floodplaln  could  be 
preserved  through  the  cooperation  of  cities, 
counties,  the  state  and  federal  government, 
Crozler  said. 

The  Minnesota  VaUey  Wildlife  Refuge 
could  be  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe Service  by  using  wildlife  funds  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  he  said. 

Special  congressional  enabling  legislation 
is  needed  to  allow  the  necessary  land  and 
water  conservation  funds  to  be  released, 
Crozler  said. 

The  refuge  would  Include  spur  trails  lead- 
ing from  the  Minnesota  State  TraU  system, 
viewing  blinds  and  platforms  from  which 
wildlife  could  be  observed  and  studied. 

Crozler  said  he  thought  the  Minnesota 
VaUey  WUdllfe  Refuge  would  have  the  high- 
est priority  because  of  its  urban  location. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  wildlife 
refuge  areas  at  the  present  time,  Crozler  said. 

Crozler  answered  several  questions  posed 
by  members  of  the  public  and  the  planning 
commission. 

"I  think  the  priority  should  be  either  spe- 
cifically for  wildlife  use  and  wildlife  man- 
agement and  the  public  \ise  should  be  de- 
emphasized,"  said  Kelly  Neal,  a  resident. 

Crozler  said  there  are  safeguards  to  assure 
jMtany  endangered  species  would  be  pro- 

Commissioner   Skip   Relter   asked   if  the 

property  would  be  taken  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Crozler  replied  this  was  the  case,  but  then 


Is  a  provision  for  some  equivalent  monies 
to  be  returned  to  some  local  taxing  units. 

The  four  refuge  units  proposed  for  acquisi- 
tion would  be  developed  to  different  degrees, 
depending  upon  their  location  and  physical 
features. 

The  Long  Meadow  Lake  unit,  located  In 
Bloomlngton  between  Fort  Snelllng  and  Port- 
land Avenue  would  be  developed  into  a  com- 
bination administration  and  visitor  center 
building. 

This  unit  would  provide  visitors  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  recreation 
activities  and  values  of  the  river  area,  Crozler 
said. 

The  Long  Meadow  Lake  unit  would  be  the 
center  of  the  refuge  interpretive  and  en- 
vironmental education  activities. 

The  other  three  units  would  each  have  a 
developed  access  point  which  would  Include 
a  visitor  information  point,  parking  area, 
toUets,  control  gates  and  signing. 

The  refuge  boundary  would  be  posted,  but 
not  fenced. 

The  Grass  Lake/Rice  Lake  area  of  2,500 
acres  Is  located  in  Eden  Prairie.  The  Chaska 
Lake  area  of  400  acres  Is  In  Chaska  and 
the  Louisville  Swamp  area  of  1,600  acres  Is 
between  Shakopee  and  Jordan. 

At  the  conclusion  of  last  Thursday's  pres- 
entation the  Bloomlngton  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  Natural  Resources  Commission 
adopted  separate  resolutions  recommending 
that  the  Bloomlngton  City  Council  support 
the  proposed  land  acquisitions  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  with- 
in the  city  of  Bloomlngton. 

The  Bloomlngton  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  was  expected  to  adopt  a  similar 
resolution. 

Support  for  the  wildlife  refuge  wUl  also  be 
sought  In  the  other  affected  municipalities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 


6.    123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  123,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    1808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1808,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  overtime 
to  certain  personnel  employed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Animal  and 
Plan  Health  Inspection  Service. 

S.   1897 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1897,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  payment  under 
the  supplemental  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram for  services  furnished  by  physician 
extenders  and  clinical  stafif  of  community 
mental  health  centers. 

S.    1928 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1925,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  taxpayers. 

S.    1982 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias^ 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1982,  the  Ozone  Preservation 
Act  of  1975. 


S.  19S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1989,  a 
bill  to  direct  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  President  of  information 
to  assist  in  negotiations  with  oil-produc- 
ing countries. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
48— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  INVITE 
ALEXANDR  SOLZHENITSYN  TO 
ADDRESS  A  JOINT  MEETING  OP 
CONGRESS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Mond.-vle.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Domenici, 
and  Mr.  Allen)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution : 

S.  CoN.  Res.  48 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  coTicurring) ,  That  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  be  hereby  Invited  to  address 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  This  Invitation  shall  be  extended 
forthwith  to  the  said  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  a 
Jointly  signed  communication,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  floor  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  shaU  make 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  conven- 
ing of  such  a  Joint  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
convenience  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 49— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON   ENERGY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  26.  1974,  I  submitted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Energy 
wherein  proposals  affecting  the  energy 
area,  now  considered  separately  by  var- 
ious subcommittees,  could  be  reviewed  as 
a  total  program. 

The  Caucus  of  Democratic  Senators 
has  asked  Senator  Mansfield  to  explore 
possibilities  of  reforming  the  way  Con- 
gress handles  energy  legislation.  Today 
I  would  like  to  resubmit  my  resolution  to 
demonstrate  my  strong  support  for  such 
reform. 

Certainly  nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened—or more  accurately,  everything 
that  has  not  happened — since  I  intro- 
duced the  resolution  over  7  months 
ago— has  diminished  the  justification  for 
creating  a  joint  committee  on  energy. 

The  President  proposed  an  energy  pro- 
gram which  Congress  correctly  has  at- 
tempted to  stop. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  has  attempted 
to,  but  so  far  failed  to  come  up  with  an 
energy  policy  of  Its  own. 

In  the  debate  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  energy,  the  White 
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House,  even  while  attempting  to  sell  a 
costly,  inflationary  program,  has  one 
major  advantage. 

The  White  House  speaks  with  one 
voice,  and  the  media  reports  in  detail 
what  that  voice  proposes. 

Congress  speaks  with  many  voices 
from  many  different  committees  and 
subcommittees,  and  the  media  does  not, 
cannot  and  probably  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  cover  each  of  those  voices  in 
detail. 

Under  this  resolution,  a  Joint  Energy 
Committee  would  be  made  up  of  nine 
Senators  and  nine  Representatives 
drawn,  to  the  extent  possible,  from  the 
committees  having  substantial  jurisdic- 
tion over  energy  matters.  The  commit- 
tee would  provide  a  single  starting  point 
for  all  legislation  affecting  energy  ques- 
tions, a  single  committee  to  coordinate 
the  various  and  sometimes  competing 
segments  of  a  national  energy  policy,  and 
a  focal  point  for  the  media  to  cover  con- 
gressional efforts  in  this  area. 

Such  a  concentration  of  congressional 
activity  is  badly  needed,  and  the  past  7 
months  have  pointedly  illustrated  that 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  49 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  (a)  there 
is  hereby  created  a  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  EInergy  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "joint  committee") . 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  eighteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Nine  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and 

(2)  Nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Not  more  than  five  of  the  members 
appointed  from  each  House  of  Congress  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(3)  To  the  extent  practicable  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  standing  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  having  substantial  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  dealing  with  energy  matters. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee  and  shall 
be  &Ued  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

(d)  The  joint  conamlttee  shaU  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  each  Congress.  The  chairman 
during  each  even-numbered  Congress  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Joint  committee 
from  among  their  number  and  the  chairman 
during  each  odd-numbered  Congress  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  the  joint  committee  from  among  their 
number.  The  vice  chairman  during  each 
Congress  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner from  that  House  of  Congress  other  than 
the  House  of  Congress  of  which  the  chairman 
Is  a  Member. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  make 
a  continuing  Investigation  and  studv  of 
the  problems  related  to   the  development. 


use,  and  control  of  all  forms  of  energy  other 
than  energy  which  is  released  in  the  course 
of  nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation 
and  Is  primarily  related  to  military  use.  The 
Joint  committee  shaU,  from  time  to  time, 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  Congress)  the  resiUts  of  Its  investiga- 
tion and  study  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

(b)  All  bills,  resolution,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  primarily  to  the  development, 
use,  or  control  of  the  forms  of  energy  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  committee 
within  90  days  of  their  Initial  referral  to 
the  appropriate  standing  committee,  unless 
the  Joint  committee  otherwise  provides  by  a 
majority  vote  of  aU  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Joint  committee  shall  make  a 
recommendation  or  report  on  each  resolution, 
bill,  or  other  matter  to  the  floor  of  each 
House  of  Congress  together  virlth  the  report  or 
recommendations,  If  any,  of  the  standing 
committee  or  committees  to  which  the  bUl, 
resolution  or  other  matter  was  Initially  re- 
ferred. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  joint  committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall,  each 
session,  report  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  House, 
by  report  or  otherwise,  their  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  seaslons,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  Congress,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths  and  alBrmatlons,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  It  deems 
advisable.  The  joint  committee  may  make 
such  rules  respecting  Its  organization  and 
procedures  as  it  deems  necessary,  except  that 
no  recommendation  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Joint  committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  joint  committee  assent.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  or  of  any  member 
designated  by  him  or  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee, and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  Eifflrmatlons  to  witnesses. 
Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  lt.<5  functions, 
the  Joint  committee  Is  authorized,  by  record 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  committee — 

(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  a  political  afflllatlon  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
their  duties,  such  professional  and  clerical 
staff  members  as  the  joint  committee  deems 
appropriate: 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; 

(3)  to  fix  their  pay  at  respective  per  an- 
num gross  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  high- 
est rate  of  basic  pay,  as  In  effect  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
5332(a)   of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment  as  the 
Joint  committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  any  of  Its  functions, 
the  Joint  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services.  Information,  faculties,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  departments  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  to  procure  the 
temporary  (not  to  exceed  one  year)  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  by  contract  at  rates 
of  pay  not  In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay  set  forth 
In  the  General  SchedxUe  of  section  5332  of 


title  5,  United  States  Code.  Including  pay. 
ment  of  such  rates  for  necessary  traveltlme 
Sec.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman,  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  joint  committee  by  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  each  house. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
50— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR. 
RENT  RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  SALE  OF  IMPROVED  HAWK 
MISSILES  AND  REDEYE  MISSILES 
TO  JORDAN 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  CASE  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  50 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
objects  to  the  proposed  sale  described  in 
Transmittal  No.  75-40  of  July  10,  1975. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  objects  to  the  sale  of 
Redeye  MlssUes,  Including  any  parts  or 
equipment  related  thereto,  to  Jordan. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution  ob- 
jecting to  the  proposed  sale  of  air  de- 
fense equipment  to  the  Government  of 
Jordan.  This  resolution  includes  three 
different  weapons  systems:  the  Hawk 
surface-to-air  missile  system;  the  Vulcan 
antiaircraft,  self-propelled,  20-mllli- 
meter  gun  system:  the  Redeye  shoulder 
fired  surface-to-air  missile  system.  My 
objective  in  offering  this  resolution  is  to 
permit  hearings  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  concerning  these 
proposed  sales  of  equipment.  While  I  do 
not  myself  have  a  final  view  on  whether 
these  weapons  sales  should  ultimately  be 
permitted,  there  are  many  grave  un- 
answered questions  Congress  should 
consider. 

I  am  especially  concerned,  myself, 
whether  this  rather  large  proposed  sale 
of  Hawk  surface-to-air  missiles,  mounted 
on  mobile  carriers,  can  be  considered  a 
defensive  weapons  system.  While  I  might 
imderstand  a  fixed  site  air  defense  sys- 
tem as  fufiUing  Jordan's  needs  at  this 
time.  I  want  to  hear  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
why  a  highly  mobile  system  is  being  of- 
fered for  sale  to  Jordan. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  Redeye 
antiaircraft  missile.  This  is  a  highly 
portable,  shoulder-fired  missile  that  is 
much  like  the  Soviet  built  Strella  missile. 
It  was  the  Strella  that  caused  so  much 
trouble  for  helicopters  and  civilian  air- 
craft in  Vietnam.  For  example,  near  the 
end  of  the  war  many  will  recall  a  Viet- 
namese civilian  airliner  was  shot  down 
on  a  routine  flight  to  Saigon.  Near  the 
same  time  an  Air  America  cargo  aircraft 
was  shot  down  by  a  Strella  in  the  Mekong 
Delta. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  Redeye 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  terrorist 
organizations  that  could  use  it  against 
civihan  aircraft  anywhere  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  will  require  a  lot  of  security  to 
protect  the  Redeye  from  misuse.  More- 
over, I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  military 
function  the  Redeye  will  have  as  part 
of  a  Jordanian  air  defense  system. 
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Indeed,  it  was  our  understanding  that 
the  administration  Included  all  three 
weapons  as  part  of  an  air  defense  sys- 
tem for  Jordan.  However,  in  announcing 
to  Congress  its  proposed  sale  there  is 
no  ofBcial  mention  of  the  Redeye,  osten- 
sibly because  the  sale  of  Redeye  is  less 
than  $25  million  and  thus  is  outside  the 
reach  of  the  reporting  law.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept such  reasoning.  Accordingly,  the 
resolution  I  am  submitting  today  ex- 
plicitly includes  the  contemplated  sale 
of  Redeye  missiles  to  Jordan. 

Congress  has  only  20  days  to  enact 
a  concurrent  resolution  objecting  to  such 
an  offer  of  sale.  It  is  an  inadequate 
amount  of  time  for  both  Houses  to  do 
their  work,  but  I,  for  one,  will  do  what 
I  can  to  expedite  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  206 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  LENGTH  OF  COMMITTEE 
SERVICE  BY  SENATORS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
In  informal  discussions  over  several 
months  with  colleagues,  I  have  suggested 
the  Senate  might  be  more  effective  if 
each  of  us  were  limited  in  the  number 
of  years  we  could  serve  on  a  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

While  a  few  of  my  colleagues  agreed 
that  this  might  be  a  useful  change,  a 
majority  have  disagreed  with  the  notion. 

Certainly,  there  is  merit  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  longer  one  is  exposed  to 
the  business  of  a  particular  committee, 
the  better  informed  the  member  becomes 
to  the  many  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction. 

However,  so  long  as  a  majority  of  a 
particular  committee  had  some  years  of 
experience,  in  the  subject  area,  I  believe 
mandated  rotation  of  committee  assign- 
ments would  be  helpful.  Such  a  policy 
would  insure  a  steady  infusion  of  new 
members  and  hopefully  new  ideas  and 
questions. 

Such  a  policy  would  help  broaden 
Senators'  legislative  experience  and  per- 
haps contribute  to  more  active  partici- 
pation in  floor  debates. 

And  such  a  policy  would  avoid  devel- 
opment of  constituencies  which  can 
affect  one's  attitude  after  serving  on  a 
committee  for  some  years. 

This  kind  of  rotation  would,  on  bal- 
ance, appear  to  be  desirable,  and  I  in- 
troduce a  Senate  resolution  which  would 
amend  our  standing  rules  to  this  end. 
Under  this  proposed  rule,  a  member 
could  not  serve  on  a  committee  if  he  had 
served  on  that  committee  for  8  out  of 
the  12  years  preceding.  Perhaps  the 
Rules  Committee  will  have  opportvmity 
to  consider  this"  proposal  in  connection 
with  its  ongoing  review  of  our  rules,  and 
Dy  submitting  the  suggestion  formally, 
comment  may  be  generated  which  could 
De  useful  in  reaching  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tton  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  206 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"9.  (a)  A  Senator  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  a  standing,  select,  or 
special  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Congress,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year.  If  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  or  joint  commit- 
tee for  any  period  of  time  In  any  eight  out 
of  the  twelve  ca!endar  years  preceding  that 
calendar  year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a), 
no  calendar  year  before  1975  shall  be  taken 
Into  account." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE AMENDMENTS  OF  1975— 
H.R.  6799 

AMENDMENT  NO.  680 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Baker,  Cannon,  Gravel, 
Hartke,  and  myself,  I  take  pleasure  in 
submitting  today  the  "1975  Act  To  Re- 
form Trial  Standards  for  the  Crime  of 
Rape "  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6799, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  My  amendment 
would  reform  the  trial  standards  for  the 
criminal  offense  of  rape  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Federal  special  mari- 
time and  territorial  jurisdictions. 

Throughout  the  year,  I  have  urged  the 
need  to  reform  the  procedures  of  rape 
trials  which  place  the  victim  on  trial, 
rather  than  the  defendant.  This  amend- 
ment will  limit  the  use  of  a  rape  victim's 
sexual  history  during  trial.  The  privacy 
of  the  victim's  previous  sexual  conduct 
will  not  be  presented  to  the  jury  imless 
it  relates  to  the  issue  of  consenting  to 
sexual  relations  with  the  accused  defend- 
ant. This  burden  of  relevance  must  be 
discharged  before  the  judge  and  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  jury.  To  sustain  the 
admissibility  of  the  evidence,  the  de- 
fendant must  show  a  pattern  of  past 
conduct  relevant  to  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  relevant  to  the  issue  of  consent. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the 
amendment  would  direct  the  judge  to 
send  a  rape  case  to  the  jury  if  the  vic- 
tim's testimony  establishes  a  prima  facie 
crime  of  rape.  Corroboration  of  the  vic- 
tim's testimony  is  not  required  when  the 
victim  establishes  all  the  elements  of  the 
charge. 

Finally,  this  amendment  will  direct  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  evidence 
of  physical  resistance  is  not  required  to 
support  a  guilty  verdict  in  a  rape  case, 
unless  the  plaintiff  alleges  physical  in- 
jury. 

FBI  statistics  reveal  rape  as  the  fast- 
est growing  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States.  From  1972  to  1973,  the  rate  of 
forcible  rape  jumped  9  percent.  The  FBI 
estimates  that  only  one  of  every  five 
rapes  is  reported,  which  means  that  80 
percent  of  all  rapes  go  unreported. 

With  rapists  unreported  and  not  ap- 
prehended, they  continue  to  assault 
women.  Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  recent  case  in  the  Superior  Court  re- 


vealed three  men  may  have  been  involved 
in  500  to  1,000  rapes  during  a  4-year  peri- 
od. The  men  were  convicted  on  counts 
of  rape  and  robbery.  Another  case  dis- 
closed the  fact  a  gang  of  youths  was 
responsible  for  several  armed  rapes.  Most 
of  the  victims  chose  not  to  report  the 
crime  rather  than  face  a  humiliating 
trial.  Legislation  must  be  enacted  to  en- 
courage victims  to  prosecute  and  convict 
criminals. 

Across  the  country  in  Oregon,  a  court 
acquitted  a  man  accused  of  raping  a 
woman  after  she  was  subjected  to  cross- 
examination  of  her  private  life.  How 
relevant  and  of  what  probative  value  are 
the  questions,  did  the  woman  enjoy  be- 
ing raped  or  how  many  cigarettes  does 
she  smoke?  These  are  exemplary  of  ques- 
tions which  put  the  victim  on  trial  and 
are  not  relevant  to  the  charges  against 
the  defendant. 

As  a  result  of  this  case,  Oregon  has  en- 
acted a  law  which  directs  the  judge  to 
heavily  scrutinize  the  admissibility  of 
questions  relating  to  the  victim's  privacy. 
California,  Florida,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Wash- 
ington have  already  enacted  legislation 
similar  to  what  I  have  submitted.  A  week 
ago,  the  New  York  and  Colorado  legisla- 
tures approved  similar  measures  which 
Governors  Carey  and  Lamm  are  expected 
to  sign.  Similar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  eight  other  States. 

Clearly,  the  States  are  changing  their 
rules  of  evidence  in  rape  cases  to  Umit 
the  admissibility  of  irrelevant  question- 
ing about  the  victim's  private  sex  con- 
duct. 

The  Federal  Government  must  amend 
its  criminal  laws,  as  I  am  proposing,  to  in- 
sure minimum  protection  of  the  privacy 
of  victims  who  bring  charges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Federal  special 
maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  amendment  which 
seeks  to  encourage  prosecution  of  rape, 
the  most  unreported  crime. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  680 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  808  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Establish  a  Code  of  Law  For 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  section  22- 
2801),  Is  amended  (1)  by  designating  the 
existing  text  as  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections  : 

"(b)  (I)  In  any  prosecution  for  the  offense 
of  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  forcibly  and 
against  her  wUl  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section — 

"(A)  no  Information  concerning  the  pre- 
vious sexual  conduct  of  such  female  may  be 
received  and  considered  by  the  court  except 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  issue  of 
consent. 

"(B)  no  Information  concerning  the  previ- 
ous sexual  conduct  of  such  female  may  be 
received  and  considered  by  the  court  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  Issue  of  consent, 
unless  the  defendant  can  show  a  pattern  of 
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past  conduct  relevant  to  the  facts  In  the 
case  and  relevant  to  the  consent  issue. 

'•<2)  In  any  such  prosecution,  however, 
before  Information  (otherwise  admissible)  Is 
received  in  evidence  concerning  the  sexual 
history  or  conduct  of  any  such  female,  the 
Judge  shall,  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Jury, 
determine  any  and  all  Issues  concerning  the 
question  of  admissibility. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  in  any  such  prosecution  the  court 
shall  not  require  the  prosecution  to  produce 
evidence  that  corroborates  the  victim's  testi- 
mony, if  the  victim's  testimony,  if  believed, 
establishes  every  element  of  the  crime  of 
forcible  rape. 

"(d)  Except  when  physical  Injury  to  the 
victim  is  alleged  by  the  prosecution.  In  any 
such  prosecution,  physical  injury  or  evidence 
of  resistance  by  such  female,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  prosecution  to  meet  its  burden 
of  proof,  and  the  judge  shall  so  Instruct  the 
jury  to  the  effect. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  this  section  or  of  any  other  law,  in- 
formation or  other  evidence  of  prior  sexual 
relations  or  acts  between  such  female  and  the 
defendant  shall  be  admissible  on  the  Issue  as 
to  consent.". 

(b)  Section  2031  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  designating  the  ex- 
isting text  as  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections : 

"(b)  (1)  In  any  prosecution  for  the  offense 
of  rape  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  on  Information  concerning  the 
previous  sexual  conduct  of  such  female  may 
be  received  and  considered  by  the  court 
except  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
issue  of  consent; 

"(B)  no  information  concerning  the  pre- 
vious sexual  conduct  of  such  female  may  be 
received  and  considered  by  the  court  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  Issue  of 
consent,  unless  the  defendant  can  show  a 
pattern  of  past  conduct  relevant  to  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  relevant  to  the  con- 
sent issue. 

"(2)  In  any  such  prosecution,  however, 
before  information  (otherwise  admissible) 
is  received  in  evidence  concerning  the  sex- 
ual history  or  conduct  of  any  such  female, 
the  Judge  shall,  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
Jury,  determine  any  and  all  Issues  concern- 
ing the  question  of  admissibility. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  In  any  such  prosecution  the 
court  shaU  not  require  the  prosecution  to 
produce  evidence  that  corroborates  the  vic- 
tim's testimony,  if  the  victim's  testimony, 
if  believed,  establishes  every  element  of  the 
crime  of  forcible  rape. 

"(d)  Except  when  physical  Injury  to  the 
victim  Is  alleged  by  the  prosecution  In  any 
such  prosecution,  physical  Injury  or  evi- 
dence of  resistance  by  such  female,  shall 
not  be  required  for  the  prosectition  to  meet 
its  burden  of  proof,  and  the  judge  shall  so 
Instruct  the  Jury  to  the  effect. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law.  In- 
formation or  other  evidence  of  prior  sexual 
relations  or  acts  between  such  female  and  the 
defendant  shall  be  admissible  on  the  Issue  as 
to  consent.". 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1976— H.R.  8121 

AMEin>MENT  NO.  681 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
which  states  that  no  fimds  appropriated 


In  H.R.  8121,  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Justice,  Commerce, 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies,  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  negotiating  the  surrender  or  relin- 
quishment of  any  U.S.  rights  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

This  amendineni,  was  offered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  and  was  adopted  over- 
whelmingly, 246  to  164. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate,  too, 
would  adopt  this  amendment. 

United  States  sov^ereignty  was  ac- 
quired by  treaty  70  years  ago  and  it  can 
be  abrogated,  and  a  new  treaty  ratified, 
only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility imder  article  IV,  section  3  of 
our  Constitution,  to  regulate  and  dispose 
of  any  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  Any  efforts,  therefore,  by  the 
administration  to  yield  any  property  to 
Panama  that  was  paid  for  from  U.S. 
appropriated  funds  will  require  a  major- 
ity vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  am  doubtful  that  the  Senate  would 
ratify  a  treaty  proposal  containing  a 
provision  requiring  surrender  of  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal.  By 
adopting  the  amendment,  I  believe,  the 
Executive  would  enter  into  more  realistic 
negotiations  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Panamanian  Government,  and  an 
agreement  could  then  be  worked  out  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Panama. 

At  this  point  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  amend- 
ment I  am  submitting  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  article  I  re- 
cently wrote  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  elaborates  upon  my  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  681 
On  page  16,  after  line  14,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  negotiating  the  surrender  or  relinquish- 
ment of  any  U.S.  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone." 

BHOtTLD  THE   UNTTED   STA'TES   RETAIN   CONTBOL 

OP  THE  Panama  Canal? 

One  of  the  most  Important  questions  fac- 
ing the  United  States  In  Latin  America  Is 
the  futvire  status  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
This  question  affects  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic secvirlty  of  our  Nation  and  many 
others. 

Early  last  year  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
Initialed  an  elght-polrt  agreement  In  princi- 
ple with  representative.-  of  Panama  for  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  treaty,  designed  to  meet 
Panamanian  demands  for  an  enci  eo  U.S.  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  a  U.S.  admin- 
istration has  proposed  relinquishing  our  gov- 
ernment's control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

In  1967  President  Johnson  put  a  head  of 
Steam  behind  Panama's  resolve  to  wrest  the 
canal  away  from  undisputed  American  con- 
trol. 

Draft  treaties  prepared  in  1967  made  con- 
cessions to  Panama  which  many  members  of 
Congress  felt  were  unwise  and  which  were, 
indeed,  a  submission  to  Panamanian  political 
blackmail. 


So  great  was  the  congressional  opposition 
to  the  proposed  treaty  that  President  John- 
son never  submitted  the  proposal  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

Now  the  Ford  Administration,  carrying  on 
an  initiative  launched  under  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  is  renewing  the  effort  to  end 
United  States  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone 
Considering  the  vital  Importance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  U.S.  Interests,  why  does  the 
Administration  seek  a  change  In  the  status 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone? 

Critics  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  charge  that  the  Treaty  of 
1903,  granting  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Ca- 
nal, Is  an  anachronism,  and  a  source  of  fric- 
tion In  U.S. -Panamanian  relations. 

However,  as  Dr.  James  Lucler  has  pointed 
out  In  the  Strategic  Review,  the  hope  that 
the  transfer  of  U.S.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama  would  remove  a  cause  of 
friction  seems  lll-concelved.  According  to  Dr 
Lucier : 

"A  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  would 
spell  a  great  victory  for  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
1st  revolutionary  Cadres  which  have  In  the 
past  Incited  mobs  to  violence.  Far  from  be- 
ing appeased  they  would  be  encouraged  to 
Intensify  revolutionary  efforts  to  achieve 
their  ultimate  goal  of  forcing  total  tr.s. 
withdrawal  from  the  Canal  operation.  With 
the  Gtovernment  of  Panama  holding  sovereign 
power  to  denounce  the  treaties  and  expel  the 
United  States,  these  elements  would  for  the 
first  time  have  the  attainment  of  their  goal 
within  reach.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
their  zeal  would  diminish  In  the  face  of  such 
a  prospect." 

The  Congress  was  told  in  1967  that  there 
would  be  a  series  of  antl-Amerlcan  riots  in 
Panama  If  the  U.S.  Government  does  not 
give  the  Panamanians  what  they  want.  We 
are   being    told    the   same   thing   today. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  United 
States  maintain  Its  position  of  strength  In 
Latin  America,  and  the  pivotal  point  In  our 
defense  arrangements  Is  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  am  persuaded  that  new  treaties  compro- 
mising our  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone  would 
weaken  this  country's  defense  posture  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Could  anyone  seriously  contend  that  Pana- 
ma, with  a  population  of  slightly  over  1,500,- 
000 — less  than  a  third  of  Virginia's  could 
defend  the  Canal  by  Itself?  Could  the  unin- 
terrupted movement  of  commercial  or  mili- 
tary ships  be  guaranteed  under  any  Pana- 
manian regime  of  the  moment?  Is  there  as- 
surance against  some  Castro-type  govern- 
ment taking  control  of  Panama? 

Panama  has  been  notoriously  susceptible 
to  political  upheaval,  with  28  Presidents 
having  come  and  gone  in  70  years. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  Panama  was  assassinated;  his  First 
Vice  President  then  assumed  office,  but  was 
shortly  deposed  as  having  been  Involved  in 
the  assassination;  the  Second  Vice  President 
then  became  President;  and  he  was  thrown 
out  the  next  year. 

The  Ford  Administration  should  ignore  the 
threats  of  Panamanian  polltlcans.  It  should 
ignore  the  hypocritical  howls  from  the 
United  Nations. 

But  if  It  does  not,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  have  the  final  word. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  the  right  under  our  Constitution 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  a  new  treaty 
eliminating  U.S.  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

That  sovereignty  was  acquired  by  treaty 
70  years  ago  and  It  can  be  abrogated,  and  a 
new  treaty  ratified,  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  37  Senaton 
have  signed  a  Senate  resolution  urging  re- 
tention of  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone. 
The  Senate  support  for  this  resolution  U 
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strong  evidence  that  Secretary  Kissinger  la 
unlikely  to  obtain  the  required  two-thirds 
majority  to  give  away  the  Panama  Canal. 

Furthermore,  under  Article  IV,  Section  3 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  regulate  and  dispose  of  any  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States.  Any  ef- 
forts, therefore,  by  the  Administration  to 
yield  any  property  to  Panama  that  was  paid 
for  from  U.S.  appropriated  funds  will  require 
a  majority  vote   In  both   Houses  of  Con- 
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gress. 

In  1903  the  United  States  was  granted  per- 
petual control  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
The  "perpetuity  clause"  was  offered  to  the 
United  States  to  prevent  construction  of  an 
alternate  Interoceanic  canal  In  Nicaragua 
which  the  United  States  had  been  contem- 
plating. 

When  the  United  States,  by  treaty,  ob- 
tained the  right  to  hold  In  perpetuity  the 
Panama  Canal,  our  government  paid  Panama 
an  initial  sum  of  $10  million;  we  Indemni- 
fied neighboring  Colombia  to  the  tune  of  $25 
million,  and  we  agreed  to  pay  Panama  sub- 
stantial annual  rent,  a  rent  which  has  since 
been  substantially  increased  several  times. 

The  total  cost  to  the  UrUted  States  for 
647  square  miles  of  the  Canal  Zone  Is  esti- 
mated at  $6,890,370,000  as  of  June  1974,  and 
it  far  exceeds  the  price  of  many  other  Ameri- 
can territorial  acquisitions,  including  the 
Louisiana  Purchase— that  vast  area  stretch- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Canada— and  such  notable  additions  as 
Alaska  and  Florida. 

The  Canal  Zone  is,  by  grant  of  sovereignty 
and  by  purchase  of  all  rights  and  titles  In 
perpetuity,  territory  of  the  United  States 

Through  the  years,  the  American  taxpayers 
have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  Canal.  Panama  has 
greatly  benefited  from  all  this  and,  as  a  re- 
sult has  the  highest  per  capita  Income  In 
Central  America. 

The  existence  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
has  been  of  major  economic  and  strategic 
taiportance,  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  to  all  friendly  nations. 

During  both  world  wars,  during  our  con- 
flicts hi  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  d\ir- 
tag  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  the  Panama 
Canal  proved  itself  of  major  importance  to 
175.  security  Interests. 

Serving  as  a  link  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Paclflc  Oceans,  through  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
the  Panama  Canal  offers  the  shortest  trans- 
oceanic route  for  military  deployment,  and 
economic  transportation,  and  it  also  provides 
an  important  mUitary  and  civilian  communl- 
cations  network  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Paclflc  Oceans. 

If  the  Panama  Canal  has  proved  Itself  Im- 
portant for  our  global  Interests,  It  has  been 
even  more  important  for  our  hemispheric  In- 

Ten  western  hemUpheric  countries,  and 
fh!  ^^^l""*  *^*"*'  2;one,  border  the  shores  of 
!f.t  iS  ,^^®*'*  ^^*-  S*"ce  1970,  when  the  So- 
V  et  Union  first  attempted  to  establish  a 
nuclear  submarine  base  In  Cienfuegos,  the 
soviet  presence  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  has 
continued  to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate. 

using  Cuban  port  facilities,  only  90  miles 
irom  the  continental  United  States,  the  So- 
viet union  is  now  In  a  dh-ect  position  to 

!„Z*u  "°*  °"^y  *^  O"'  "strategic  rear",  but 
*°y^here  along  our  East  Coast. 

There  are  other  equally  Important  bene- 
nts  accruing  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of 
|I^,^^''easlngly    visible    presence    In    the 

rsT^^^I^'^J^  ^'"S  Its  growing  influence  to 
SnH^?  v'^'^^'^*  between  the  United  States 
ana  Its  hemispheric  neighbors,  and  It  Is  sup- 

P^^  i"°'^^  *°  ^^'"  the  U.S.  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

In  either  peace  or  war  the  two  alternate 
sea  routes,  around  Africa's  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
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or  South  America's  Cape  Horn,  present  nau- 
tical problems  such  as  rough  weather,  narrow 
straits  and  a  lack  of  adequate  enroute  fuel- 
ing facilities. 

Looking  at  the  value  of  the  Canal  to  our 
Caribbean  defense  needs,  our  ability  to  as- 
sure the  continued  operational  freedom  of 
the  Canal  In  the  face  of  threats  of  Internal 
disorder  and  political  manipulation  is  an 
important  element  In  our  relations  with  such 
countries  as  ColombU,  Venezuela,  and  Bo- 
Uvla.  who  depend  heavily  on  the  Canal. 

The  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  for 
international  commerce.  In  general,  and  for 
U.S.  foreign  trade  in  particular,  is  also  a  con- 
sideration we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect 

One-sixth  of  all  U.S.  trade  goes  through 
the  Canal.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the 
total  Panama  Canal  cargo  tonnage  represents 
either  exports  from  or  Imports  to  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  In  UJS.  Intercoastal 
trade. 

If  these  cargoes  are  viewed  In  terms  of 
their  markets — for  example.  West  Virginia's 
coal  industry,  the  Midwest  grain  belt,  and  oil 
for  the  Northeast— any  disruption  in  Canal 
trade  could  result  in  serious  dislocations  for 
the  U.S.  economy. 

But  it  Is  not  the  United  States  alone  which 
would  suffer :  the  economies  of  our  European 
allies  would  also  be  hurt,  as  well  as  the  econ- 
omy of  Japan,  and  those  of  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

Ten  percent  of  Japan's  trade  travels 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  coal  Japan 
imports  from  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  to 
make  its  steel  a  cornerstone  In  the  Japanese 
economy— is  shipped  through  the  Canal 

The  Importance  of  the  Canal  for  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  is  even  greater.  Thirty- 
four  percent  of  Chile's  trade  goes  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  For  Colombia  the  figure  Is  32 
percent,  or  Costa  Rica  27  percent,  Ecuador  51 
percent.  El  Salvador  66  percent.  Guatemala 
31  percent,  Nicaragua  77  percent  and  Peru  41 
percent. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  crossroads  for  world 
trade. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Hansen  of  Wyom- 
ing, the  Maritime  Administration  recently 
published  a  report  entitled  "The  Panama 
Canal  in  U.S.  Foreign  Trade." 

The  report  states  that  If  the  Panama  Canal 
were  closed  the  following  Increases  in  meas- 
ures of  cost  would  be  experienced: 

A  71  percent  Increase  In  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  fuel  by  carriers  of  U.S   for- 
eign trade. 
A  31  day  Increase  In  average  shipping  time 
A  $932  million  increase  in  the  yearly  total 
delivered  price  of  all  exports. 

$583  million  Increase  in  the  yearly  total 
delivered  price  on  all  Imports,  including  $78 
million  for  Intercoastal  deliveries. 

Clearly,  the  Panama  Canal  Is  immensely 
Important  to  the  security  and  economy  of 
the  United  States  and  many  nations  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  Efforts  to  end  US 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  are  not  In  the 
national  interest. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  In  a  speech  In  Panam  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1974,  committed  the  United  States  to 
successful  completion  of  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  relinquishing  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal. 

This  could  be  misleading  to  the  Panama- 
nians, because  neither  Secretary  Kissinger 
nor  the  President  has  the  authority  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  any  fixed  result  of 
negotiations. 

Any  new  treaty  covering  the  Panama  Canal 
must  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

In  my  judgment  the  Senate  will  refuse  to 
ratify  any  new  treaty  containing  a  provision 
requiring  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN  BUSI- 
NESS MEETING  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  armounce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  hold  a  markup 
on  Wednesday,  July  16,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  committee  will  consider  S.  1359, 
the  Intergovernmental  Antirecession  Act 
of  1975,  sponsored  by  Senator  Muskie 
and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Humphrey 
and  Brock.  The  committee  also  hopes  to 
consider  the  regulations  submitted  to  it 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
pursuant  to  Pubhc  Law  93-526,  the 
Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials 
Preservation  Act. 


NOTICE  OP  NOMINATION  HEARING 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Senators  and  other 
interested  persons  that  a  hearing  on 
Prank  R.  Bamako,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission  and 
Abner  W.  Sibal,  of  Virginia,  to  be  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  will  be  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  on  Wednesday.  July  16,  1975. 
The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in  room* 
4232  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  In- 
terested persons  who  wish  to  testify  or 
who  wish  to  submit  testimony  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  should  contact  Mr. 
Donald  EUsburg,  room  4230,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  (202)  224-3674 


HEARING  NOTICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  on  Tuesdav 
July  15,  to  review  the  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  agricultural  trade  to 
our  economy  and  the  role  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  plays  in  providing 
accurate  and  timely  market  intelligence 
and  promoting  the  sale  of  U.S.  farm  com- 
modities, every  effort  should  be  taken  to 
assure  the  continued  strength  of  this 
agency. 

This  review  should  offer  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  look  at  present  intelli- 
gence and  market  promotion  needs  and 
to  consider  the  adequacy  of  the  resources 
available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m  in 
room  324  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Bmlding. 


NOTICE  OF  FURTHER  CHANGE  IN 
PLACE  OF  HEARING 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  there  has  been  a  fur- 
ther change  of  the  room  number  for  the 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  on  S. 
1630,  a  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
judgeships  for  the  U.S.  District  Court 
of  the  southern  district  of  West  Virginia, 
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previously  noticed  for  July  15,  1975,  to 
be  held  in  room  4200,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  and  later  noticed  to  be 
held  in  room  S-146,  U.S.  Capitol,  at 
10  a.m. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  15  in 
room  212.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
at  10  a.m. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SENATE 
RACE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  edi- 
torial opinion  on  the  New  Hampshire 
contest  continues  to  be  remarkable  uni- 
form. I  continue  to  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  read — and  follow  this  advice. 

Attached  are  a  series  of  editorials 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  Le  so  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State  Record, 

July  10, 1975] 

New   Hampshire   Senate   Race   Should   Be 

Run  Again 

For  two  weeks  before  taking  off  on  Its 
10-day  Independence  Day  recess,  the  U.S. 
Senate  put  aside  the  great  Issues  that  con- 
front It  to  engage  In  a  fierce  partisan  struggle 
over  a  matter  that  should  be  decided  by  the 
voters  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  unseemly  battle  concerned  protested 
ballota  in  the  1974  New  Hampshire  Senate 
race  between  Democrat  John  Dxirkln  and 
Republican  Louis  Wyman — the  closest  Sen- 
ate contest  in  history.  After  various  chal- 
lenges and  recounts,  the  bipartisan  Ballot 
Law  Commission  in  that  state  declared  Mr. 
Wyman  the  winner  by  Just  two  votes. 

Mr.  Durkin  appealed  to  the  Senate,  which, 
acting  under  its  authority  to  Judge  the  elec- 
tion of  its  own  members,  sent  the  matter  to 
Bulea  Committee. 

There  the  fun  began  for  the  Democrats, 
who  enjoy  a  5-3  committee  majority.  Acting 
like  poll  managers,  they  spent  months  shuf- 
fling through  paper  ballots.  Most  of  the  vot- 
ing was  along  straight  party  imes.  On  12 
OOP  straight-ticket  votes  that  contained 
unneeded  marks  by  the  names  of  other  party 
candidates  except  the  senator,  the  commit- 
tee Ignored  the  standard  New  Hampshire 
practice  of  counting  such  ballots  for  all 
party  candidates.  That  issue  is  now  before 
the  full  Senate. 

It  was  clear  that  Republican  Wyman  was  a 
dead  duck,  his  valid  New  Hampshire  certifi- 
cate of  election  notwithstanding,  unless  GOP 
senators  could  prevent  a  final  vote.  They 
pulled  out  all  of  the  parliamentary  delaying 
tactics  before  the  recess  and  they  have  re- 
sumed them  at  this  writing. 

Their  primary  aim  is  to  have  the  seat 
declared  vacant  and  the  matter  sent  back  to 
New  Hampshire  for  another  election.  Mr. 
Wyman,  noting  that  the  number  of  missing 
and  disputed  ballots  far  exceeds  any  possible 
margin  of  victory,  has  long  been  calling  for 
another  election.  Mr.  Durkin  says  he  agrees, 
but  he  hedges. 

Washington  Columnist  George  WIU  accuses 
the  Democratic  majority  of  abusing  Its  power 
by  trying  to  "steal"  the  seat.  Ttie  Wall  Street 
Jourjial  used  the  same  harsh  verb. 

Frankly,  that's  the  way  It  loolu  to  ua,  too. 
In  a  matter  as  close  as  this.  It  Is  far  better 
to  let  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  have 
another  crack  at  deciding  who  will  repre- 
sent them. 

In  their  fight  to  prevent  a  Senate  vote,  the 
OOP  senators  have  been  backed  by  a  hand- 


ful of  Southern  Democrats.  South  Carolina's 
Fritz  HolUngs  is  not  among  them.  In  the 
Interest  of  fairness,  he  should  be.  If  fairness 
ts  not  enough  to  stir  him.  Senator  Holllngs 
should  ponder  the  consequences  of  being 
accused  as  a  participant  in  The  Great  Elec- 
tion Theft  of  1975. 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 

Times,  June  15,  1975] 

Let  the  Voters  DEcms 

The  way  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Its  Rules 
Committee  have  been  enmeshed  In  the 
Wyman-Durkin  dispute  over  last  year's  Sen- 
ate election  in  New  Hampshire  should  sug- 
gest to  even  a  tradition-bound  Congress  that 
It  needs  new  machinery  to  handle  such  is- 
sues. In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  for  more  than  five  months 
have  had  only  one  senator,  are  entitled  to 
make  their  own  decision  in  a  special  elec- 
tion on  the  disputed  seat. 

The  New  Hampshire  contest  produced 
more  than  Just  the  closest  disputed  seat  In 
Senate  history,  with  Republican  Louis  Wy- 
man finally  certified  by  state  courts  as  a  two- 
vote  winner  over  Democrat  John  Durkin.  It 
also  was  an  election  in  which  the  voters  used 
highly  individualistic  ways  of  marking  their 
paper  ballots.  As  a  result,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  had  to  make  hundreds  of  Individ- 
ual rulings  on  interpretation  of  the  mark- 
ings. And  the  inevitable  partisanship  of  a 
body  that  has  traditionally  held  each  house 
to  be  the  Judge  of  its  own  membership  has 
thrown  Congress  into  further  disarray. 

The  full  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  Tues- 
day on  a  Republican  motion  to  settle  the 
issue  by  declaring  the  seat  vacant.  This 
would  permit  the  state  to  go  ahead  with  Its 
plans  for  a  special  election.  However,  Senate 
Democrats  (who  also  dominated  Rules  Com- 
mittee decisions  by  narrow  margins)  have 
the  votes  to  force  the  seating  of  Mr.  Durkin, 
should  they  choose  to  do  so.  Nevertheless, 
With  so  much  partisanship  and  uncertainty 
In  the  air,  a  special  election  clearly  would  be 
fairer. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  learned  a  lesson 
from  this  closest  of  all  contested  elections. 
Obviously,  the  normal  committee  procedures 
have  failed  to  give  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire what  they  are  entitled  to — full  repre- 
sentation in  the  U.S.  Senate.  And,  other  im- 
portant matters  have  languished  on  the 
docket  of  the  Senate  panel  during  the  labo- 
rious examination  of  paper  ballots. 

In  the  62  years  that  senators  have  been 
elected  by  popular  vote,  the  Senate  has  been 
called  upon  to  decide  26  disputes  over  who 
won.  But  the  Wyman-Durkin  photo-finish. 
In  which  for  the  first  time  the  Senate  ac- 
tually got  Involved  in  recounting  the  votes 
Itself  has  forcefully  dramatized  the  need 
for  a  clear  set  of  procedures  to  resolve  such 
questions.  So  the  first  step  is  to  toss  this  one 
back  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
second,  after  the  dust  has  settled,  is  to  set  up 
a  nonpartisan  mechanism  so  someone  else 
besides  busy  senators  under  heavy  political 
pressure  spends  weeks  or  months  scrutiniz- 
ing ballots. 


[From  the  Ohio  Republican  News, 

June  27, 1975] 

New  Hampshire  Loss 

New  Hampshire,  ninth  of  these  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  is  being 
denied  constitutional  guarantees  by  a  U.S. 
Senate  unable  to  see  either  the  easiest  or 
the  wisest  way  out  of  a  contrived  dilemma. 

The  Granite  State,  ever  since  the  new 
Congress  convened  In  January,  has  had  but 
one  senator.  In  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion which  declared  that  "no  state,  without 
Its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  suffrage 
In  the  Senate." 

Last  November,  New  Hampslre  voters 
had  a  choice  between  two  senatorial  candi- 


dates, Democrat  John  Durkin  and  Republi- 
can Louis  Wyman. 

After  balloting,  which  was  fouled  up 
throughout,  the  Initial  count  showed  Mr. 
Wyman  the  winner  by  355  votes.  OflSclal  re- 
count showed  Mi.  Durkin  winning  by  lo 
votes.  But  there  were  missing  ballots,  dis- 
puted ballots  and  a  voting  machine  malfunc- 
tion. 

Finally,  a  second  official  recount  was  un- 
dertaken and  this  time  the  New  Hampshire 
Ballot  Law  Commission  declared  Mr.  Wyman 
the  winner  by  two  votes. 

Mr.  Durkin  promptly  appealed  to  the  U.8. 
Senate. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  held  about 
200  hours  of  hearings  during  46  separate 
meetings  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
appeal.  Finally,  It  requested  a  "sense  of  the 
Senate"  regarding  36  questions  It  said  It 
could  not  answer. 

The  committee  has  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats, but  It  Is  mystifying  why  partisanship 
shoiild  be  an  overbearing  consideration  since 
the  Democrats  have  a  61-38  margin  In  the 
upper  chamber  of  Congress  anyhow. 

What  is  more  mystifying  Is  why  the  Sen- 
ate refuses  to  see  the  easiest  and  wisest  so- 
lution— Just  declare  the  Senate  seat  for  what 
it  is — vacant. 

The  question  then  could  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  have  been  forgot- 
ten all  along,  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire 
who  could  be  summoned  to  another  election. 

With  nearly  half  of  the  year  gone,  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  least  lustrlous 
achievement  of  the  94th  Congress  is  its 
denial  to  New  Hampshire  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  which  It  helped  to  pioneer 
Into  being. 


(From  the  National  Observer,  June  28, 1976] 
This    Week    in    Washington:    "The    New 
Hampshire  Problem" — A  State's  Near-Th 
Ties  Up  the  Senate 

(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 

Every  weekday  at  1  p.m.,  the  Senate  In 
recent  days  has  put  aside  Its  regular  business 
and  turned  to  one  of  the  most  confused  and 
confusing  Issues  to  occupy  Its  time  In  years: 
Who  Is  the  real  winner  In  last  November's 
Senate  contest  In  New  Hampshire?  "^ — 

Until  last  week,  the  Issue  seemed  of  no 
particular  interest  except  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  has  been  without  its  second 
senator  for  more  than  five  months.  But  the 
99  senators  debating  what  is  being  called 
"The  New  Hampshire  problem"  have  grad- 
ually become  aware  that  their  decision  could 
have  far-reaching  Implications  on  future 
election  disputes. 

For  the  Senate  to  declare  either  Republican 
Louis  C.  Wyman  or  Democrat  John  A.  Durkin 
the  winner  In  New  Hampshire  will  raise 
charges  of  unfairness  from  the  losing  side- 
charges  that  will  not  be  easily  dismissed  in 
view  of  Irregularities  In  election  procedures 
that  the  dispute  has  uncovered. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Senate  to  give 
up  in  frustration  and  ask  New  Hampshire 
to  rerun  the  election  might  give  losers  in  all 
close  congressional  contests  a  strong  basis 
to  argue  for  election  reruns. 

New  Hampshire  voters  woke  up  the  morn- 
ing of  Nov.  6  to  find  that  Republican  Wyman, 
58,  a  former  five-term  congressman,  had  been 
certified  the  winner  by  355  votes  out  of 
222,000  votes  cast.  But  a  recount  awarded 
the  election  to  Durkin,  38,  a  former  activist 
state  Insurance  commissioner,  by  a  mere  10 
votes. 

Wyman  appealed  to  the  state's  Republican- 
dominated  Ballot  Law  Commission,  which 
considered  3,600  disputed  ballots  and  gave 
the  election  back  to  Wyman  by  the  smallest 
margin  of  any  senatorial  contest  In  history— 
2    votes. 

departure  from  custom 

Durkin,  alleging  miscounting  of  ballot* 
by  the  commission,  appealed  the  ruling  to 
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the  U.S.  Senate  under  Article  I,  Section  V 
of  the  Constitution,  which  makes  each  house 
"the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  Its  members."  And  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  wrestling  with  the  problem 
ever  since. 

Ordinarily,  except  where  fraud  or  corrup- 
tion is  alleged,  the  Senate  seats  certified 
winners  provisionally — that  Is,  subject  to  the 
outcome  of  its  own  investigation.  But  with 
the  majority  Democrats  arguing  that  the 
election  review  would  take  less  than  two 
weeks  to  complete,  the  Senate  voted  58  to 
34  to  have  both  men  stand  aside  while  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  considered  the 
case.  That  was  on  Jan.  23. 

The  committee  met  46  times,  examined  700 
ballots,  debated  for  212  hours,  and  took  656 
votes.  And  last  month  It  reported  It  was 
hopelessly  deadlocked  over  27  disputed  bal- 
lots and  eight  other  Issues,  which  it  asked 
the  full  Senate  to  resolve.  A  sample  of  the 
issues:  Should  the  committee  Investigate 
"circumstances  surrounding  the  casting  of 
|a|  ballot  by  Mrs.  Ella  Doyle  for  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCarren"? 
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WHO    WINS    IN    A   TIE? 

That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  issue  the  com- 
mittee itself  was  charged  with  deciding.  But 
the  committee  can't  decide  how  many  votes 
it  takes  to  make  a  decision.  Thus,  another 
question  before  the  Senate  is  whether  a  4-4 
committee  tie  affirms  the  last  ruling  of  New 
Hampshire  authorities  or  signals  a  committee 
impasse. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  the  com- 
mittee's Investigation  of  charges  by  the  rival 
candidates  has  turned  up  ambiguously 
marked  ballots,  alleged  fraud.  Inaccurate 
vote  tally  sheets,  and  voting-machine 
malfunctions. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  rules 
committee  widen  its  examination  beyond  the 
3,500  ballots  considered  by  the  state  commis- 
sion and  recount  185,000  paper  ballots  cast  In 
New  Hampshire,  but  opponents  of  this  course 
argue  that  the  paper  ballots  were  not  prop- 
erly secured  by  New  Hampshire  authorities 
and  may  have  been  tampered  with.  Pending 
possible  review,  the  185,000  ballots  are  cur- 
rently housed  in  a  room  in  the  basement  of 
a  Senate  office  building  under  guard. 

PROVISIONAL    OFFICES 

From  twin  tables  set  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
Senate  chamber,  Wyman  and  Durkin  have 
been  anxiously  watching  the  Senate  debate 
their  future.  They  have  been  given  provi- 
sional offices  to  work  from  too;  aides  of  each 
man  refer  to  their  boss  as  "the  senator."  The 
two  sides  figure  they  have  run  up  expenses 
of  about  $30,000  since  Nov.  6.  They  hope  the 
Senate  eventually  will  pay  their  legal  fees. 

What  should  be  done?  Wyman  wants  the 
Senate  to  declare  the  seat  vacant  and  allow  a 
new  election,  which  he  Is  sure  he  can  win. 
Durkin,  conscious  of  the  Senate's  61-38  Dem- 
ocratic edge,  prefers  to  rest  his  case  with  the 
Senate. 

Neither  side  knows  who's  ahead  In  the  Sen- 
ate committee  recount  because  disputed  bal- 
lots have  been  masked  to  prevent  Identifica- 
tion. But  Wyman  contends  that  the  commit- 
tee s  Democratic  majority  has  acted  In  a  par- 
tisan manner  in  dismissing  many  of  his  bal- 
lot challenges  and  refusing  to  count  a  dozen 
Dauots  awarded  him  by  the  state  commission. 

Last  week  a  Republican  move  to  send  the 
Jssue  back  to  New  Hampshire  for  a  rerun  was 
aereated  on  a  55-43  vote,  which  split  largely 
Wong  party  lines.  "No  honest  man  can  caU 
wus  election  either  way,"  declared  the  mo- 
rons sponsor,  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr.,  of  Con- 
necticut. Rejoined  Senate  Democratic  Whip 
aobert  C.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia:  "Some- 
one won  that  original  election.  The  Senate 
OM  a  Constitutional  duty  to  deternUne  who." 
But  to  determine  who,  the  Senate  stUl  has 
»h?  h '"^"^  how  to  recount  the  ballots— and 
J^^n  ballots  to  recount.  Says  Michigan 
Democrat  PhlUp  A.  Hart.  "I  have  the  uncom- 


fortable  feeling  that  whichever  way  we  jumo. 
public  confidence  is  going  to  be  eroded." 

JProm  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  10,  1976] 
New  Hampshire's  Empty  Seat  in  the  Senate 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 
Washington.— The       Constitution       says, 
plain   as  day,   that   "no   state,   without   its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate. "  But  New  Hampshire, 
whose    ratlflcatiou    long    ago    brought    the 
Constitution  Itself  Into  being.  Is  being  denied 
what  the  Constitution  guarantees  it. 

Since  the  94th  Congress  convened  In  Janu- 
ary, New  Hampshire  has  had  one  senator 
only.  The  Granite  State  has  been  the  victim 
of  the  Senate's  delay.  If  tbe  contested  seat 
should  now  be  awarded  to  the  Democrat, 
John  A.  Durkin.  the  entire  Congress  will 
suffer  from  the  Senate's  shame. 

This  discreditable  situation  dates  from  last 
November,  when  Mr.  Durkin  and  the  Repub- 
llcan,  Louis  C.  Wyman.  finished  in  a  virtual 
dead  heat.  Mr.  Wyman  was  at  first  de- 
clared the  winner.  On  a  recount,  Mr.  Durkin 
appeared  to  have  won  by  10  votes.  Then 
the  New  Hampshire  Ballot  Commission,  the 
state's  highest  authority,  certified  Mr.  Wy- 
man by  a  2-vote  margin. 

Mr.  Durkin  protested  Mr.  Wyman's  certifi- 
cate of  election,  as  he  had  every  right  to  do. 
The  Constitution  says  that  each  House  of 
Congress  "shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers." But  it  never  was  dreamed  that  the 
Senate  would  usurp  the  rights  of  the  people 
themselves. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  the  Wyman- 
Durkin  contest.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  been  forgotten  altogether.  The 
Senate  Rules  Committee  has  plodded  through 
46  meetings,  lasting  200  hours.  In  a  tedious 
effort  to  examine  and  to  rule  upon  more 
than  900  Individual  ballots.  Now  the  com- 
mittee has  sought  the  "sense  of  the  Senate" 
on  36  questions  it  was  unable  to  decide  for 
Itsef. 

This  is  a  sham.  The  entire  Senate  cannot 
possibly  pass  Intelligently  on  the  contested 
ballots  The  danger— and  It  Is  a  grave  danger 
TO  tbe  Senate  Itself— Is  that  the  unresolved 
questions  will  be  resolved  by  party-line  votes. 
The  Democrats  now  have  61  seats,  the  Re- 
publicans 38.  By  giving  the  seat  to  the 
Democrat,  Mr.  Durkin,  the  Democrats  would 
g?.in  still  greater  advantage  In  committee 
memberships. 

Such  an  advantage  would  be  purchased  at 
a  fearful  price.  Repeated  public  opinion 
surveys  have  demonstrated  how  little  con- 
fidence the  people  have  In  Congress— and  In 
public  bodies  generally. 

In  the  case  at  hand,  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  already  has  left  an  Impression 
of  bias.  The  committee  spent  almost  four 
months  In  a  review  of  Mr.  Durkln's  evidence 
Not  until  April  25  did  it  get  to  Mr.  Wyman's 
evidence.  His  every  substantive  request  was 
rejected. 

May  6.  the  committee  sent  four  staff  mem- 
bers to  Nashua,  N.H.,  to  Inquire  Into  certain 
alleged  Irregularities.  A  transcript  of  the 
staff  hearing  discloses  blatant  partisanship. 
A  majority  staffer,  James  H.  Duffy,  flatly  re- 
fused to  let  minority  members  pursue  rele- 
vant lines  of  Inquiry.  The  hearing  resulted 
In  no  more  than  a  perfunctory  look  at  the 
matters  in  controversy. 

Some  of  the  contested  evidence  deals  with 
Manchester  voting  machines  that  were  out 
of  whack.  Thirty-seven  ballots  appear  to  be 
missing  from  Dover  and  Troy.  In  Nashua,  at 
least  two  absentee  ballots  might  have  been 
Illegally  cast.  Returns  from  10  other  cities 
are  In  doubt. 

The  fair  thing  to  do  la  simply  to  send 
the  Issue  back  to  New  Hampshire.  This 
should  have  been  done  months  ago,  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  Irregularities  became 


evident.  The  people  themselves.  In  a  new 
election,  could  make  their  own  choice.  It  Is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  second  election 
would  wind  up  like  the  first.  One  or  the 
other  surely  would  emerge  a  clear  winner, 
free  of  taint  or  doubt,  with  a  valid  title  to 
a  place  on  the  Senate's  roll.  This  is  the  course 
of  wisdom.  The  alternative  is  a  course  of 
folly. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

June  26,  1975] 

Let  New  Hampshire  Vote  Again 

More  than  seven  months  have  passed  since 

the  people  of  New  Hampshire  thought  they 

were  electing  a  new  U.S.  senator.  And  stlU 

the  seat  they  sought  to  fill  Is  vacant. 

Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  was  initially 
declared  the  two-vote  winner  over  Democrat 
John  A.  Durkin  by  New  Hampshire's  Ballot 
Law  Commission.  Mr.  Durkin  appealed  to  the 
full  Senate  where  Democrats  outnumber  Re- 
publicans 61-38. 

Since  the  start  of  the  94th  Congress  last 
January,  the  Senate  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  has  wrestled  unsuccessfully 
with  the  nine  procedure  Issues  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  27  voters  intended  to  mark  their 
ballots.  Now  the  committee  has  deadlocked, 
and  the  issue  has  moved  on  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate. It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
even  that  body  wUl  be  long  in  unraveling 
the  issue.  New  Hampshire,  meanwhile,  con- 
tinues to  be  served  In  the  Senate  by  only 
one  member. 

Two  months  ago.  The  Enquirer  suggested 
that  the  only  thoroughly  acceptable  answer 
was  to  allow  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  again. 

In  the  Intervening  two  months,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Its  committee,  have  invested  many 
hours  and  many  words  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire dUemma.  But  they  appear  to  be  no 
nearer  an  equitable  solution  now  than  they 
were  then. 

Hence,  we  reiterate  our  suggestion:  Let 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  decide  who 
should  serve  them  in  the  Senate,  and  let 
them  do  so  soon. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Deseret 

News,  July  7,  1975] 

Let  New  Hampshire  Voters  Dectde 


The  fairness  of  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  United  States  Senate  wUl  be  tested 
soon  after  the  lawmakers  return  from  their 
Independence  Day  recess. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Democrat  John  Durkin 
and  Republican  Louis  Wyman  ran  the  closest 
Senate  race  In  history  last  November.  No  one 
knows  who  was  the  legitimate  winner. 

Both  candidates  have  agreed  another  elec- 
tion should  be  held,  to  let  the  voters  decide. 
But  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
allowing  the  Senate  to  be  Judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  its  members,  the  Senate  has  de- 
cided to  make  the  decision  Itself. 

There  are  61  Democrats  and  38  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate.  So  far,  the  deliberations 
over  the  election  look  like  a  blatant  steal  by 
the  majority  party. 

For  example,  a  number  of  "skip  ballots" 
were  cast  for  each  candidate.  On  those  bal- 
lots,  the  voter  put  an  X  under  the  party 
of  his  choice  to  vote  a  party-line  ballot.  He 
also  marked  an  X  by  the  name  of  each  can- 
didate of  that  party  except  the  candidate 
for  senator. 

New  Hampshire  practice  Is  to  accept  those 
ballots  as  votes  for  aU  of  the  candidates 
of  the  party  that  was  marked. 

Senate  practice — set  by  party  line  votes 

has  been  to  accept  the  Democratic  "skip  bal- 
lots", but  reject  the  Republican  ones. 

Besides  the  obvious  Injustices,  there  are 
numerous  problems  with  the  ballots  that  are 
so  vexing  that  perhaps  no  Judge  could  re- 
solve them  satisfactorily.  Even  the  most 
scruptilous  decision  by  a  Democratic  major- 
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Ity  for  a  Democratic  candidate  will  be  sus- 
pect. 

The  Democratic  majority  can  Impose  their 
will  by  sheer  political  weight,  If  they  choose 
to.  But  that  would  demonstrate  before  the 
whole  nation  that  those  senators  care  more 
for  parltsan  advantage  than  for  fair  play. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  resolve  the 
question  Is  to  return  It  to  New  Hampshire 
and  let  the  people  decide  with  a  new  elec- 
tion. 


[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  June  23,  1975] 

DISGBACEFT7L     PERFOBMANCE 

"We  have  61  seats  now.  We  don't  have  to 
steal  an  election,  any  election,"  said  Senate 
Majority  Whip  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia. 

That  was  baclc  In  January,  shortly  after 
the  94th  Congress  convened. 

Ever  since,  the  Democrats  have  been  doing 
everything  possible  to  steal  the  election  for 
the  Senate  held  in  New  Hampshire  last 
November. 

The  election  was  a  close  one,  perhaps  the 
closest  in  VS.  history. 

On  the  first  count.  Republican  Louis  C. 
Wyman  emerged  as  the  winner  by  542  votes. 

A  recount  gave  the  victory  to  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  John  A.  Durkin,  by  10  votes. 

On  a  re-recount,  the  state's  Ballot  Commis- 
sion again  gave  the  election  to  Wyman  by 
2  votes. 

The  state  certified  Wyman  as  the  legally 
elected  Junior  senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
whereupon  Diu-kln  challenged  the  ruling. 

Under  the  Constitution,  each  house  Is  "the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members."  Historically,  In 
cases  like  this,  the  Senate  always  has  seated 
the  man  certified  by  his  state,  while  the  Rules 
Committee  considered  the  dispute. 

Later,  if  the  full  Senate  so  decided.  It  could 
remove  him  and  replace  him  with  bis  oppo- 
nent. 

This  procedure  was  followed  in  order  not 
to  deprive  the  state  of  its  constitutional 
right  to  have  two  senators. 

This  time.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  moved  that  Wyman  be  made  to 
stand  aside  while  the  Rules  Committee  held 
a  re-re-recount.  Given  those  61  Democratic 
seats,  the  motion  was  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

The  re-re-recount  then  began. 

Meanwhile  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  making  it  possible  to  hold  a 
runoff  election  if  the  Senate  should  decide  to 
declare  the  seat  vacant.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority chose  to  ignore  this. 

After  five  months  of  re-re-recounting,  the 
Rules  Committee  found  Itself  deadlocked, 
4  to  4,  on  the  validity  of  27  of  the  ballots. 
It  asked  the  Senate  to  decide. 

At  this.  Sen.  Lowell  Welcker,  R-Conn., 
moved  to  have  the  seat  declared  vacant  so 
that  New  Hampshire  could  hold  a  runoff. 
Byrd  would  have  none  of  that,  and  the  Senate 
voted  down  the  motion,  55  to  43. 

The  Democratic  performance  has  been 
nothing  short  of  disgraceful.  Given  the  close- 
ness of  the  election  and  the  Impossibility  of 
deciding  the  validity  of  some  of  the  ballots, 
a  nmoff  obviously  Is  the  only  fair  way  to 
decide  the  dispute. 

The  refusal  of  the  Democrats  to  permit  a 
runoff  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Wyman  had  to  run  against  Watergate 
as  well  as  Durkin  last  November.  Watergate 
wouldn't  bog  him  down  now. 

For  all  his  fine  words,  Byrd  clearly  Is 
determined  to  steal  the  seat  for  Diirkln. 

{Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  27.  19751 
The  Footstool  Looks  Shabby 

The  time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
put  an  end  to  its  partisan  bickering  and 
deadlock  over  last  November's  disputed  New 
Hampshire  senatorial  election. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  the  issue  cannot 


Xalrly  be  resolved  in  Washington.  "No  man 
on  God's  footstool  can  say  who  won  this 
election,"  was  the  way  Majority  Whip  Robert 
C.  Byrd  (D-W.  Va)  put  it. 

The  accuracy  of  that  assessment  is  not  in 
contention.  That  means  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  return  the  matter  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  where  the  state 
legislature  already  has  authorized  a  special 
election. 

Democrats  in  the  Senate  don't  want  to  do 
that.  With  their  majority,  they  are  certain 
of  seating  Democrat  John  A.  Durkin  if  they 
can  break  the  weeks-old  GOP  filibuster.  Dur- 
kin won  the  second  of  two  recounts  last 
year  by  two  votes,  after  losing  the  first  re- 
count to  Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  by 
10  votes.  But,  given  the  confusion  over  the 
ballot  tabulations,  it  is  evident  that  declar- 
ing a  winner  on  a  party-line  vote  would  not 
necessarily  mean  seating  the  man  most  fa- 
vored by  the  New  Hampshire  electorate. 

The  Senate  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  election  of  its  mem- 
bers. But  in  the  present  case  the  evidence 
on  which  judgment  must  be  based  is  so  mud- 
dled, so  much  a  matter  of  partisan  con- 
troversy, that  any  choice  between  the  two 
candidates  would  inevitably  be  clouded  by 
doubt. 

Senate  Republicans  want  to  declare  the 
New  Hampshire  seat  vacant,  and  so  open  the 
way  for  a  special  election.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing their  partisan  motive  to  go  for  a  possible 
victory  in  New  Hampshire  against  a  sure  de- 
feat if  the  vote  is  left  with  the  Senate.  It 
is  still  the  best  course  to  take,  however — 
best  for  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  and 
best  for  the  integrity  of  the  Senate. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles   Herald -Examiner, 

June  17,1975] 

Justice  Denied 

The  maxim,  "justice  delayed  is  justice  de- 
nied," extends  beyond  the  judicial  system. 
In  a  real  sense,  it  has  applicability  in  every- 
day affairs. 

Louis  C.  Wyman  and  John  A.  Durkin  of 
New  Hampshire  have  both  experienced  this 
form  of  denied  justice.  Sometime  this  week, 
they  and  the  American  public  may  learn 
which  of  them  is  New  Hampshire's  newest 
U.S.  senator. 

Although  the  Wyman-Durkln  decision  has 
been  hanging  since  last  Nov.  5,  there's  a  pos- 
sibility that  they  will  still  have  to  return 
home  and  engage  in  a  special  runoff  election. 

Candidates  In  the  Senate's  closest  election, 
Durkin  and  Wyman  have  agonized  through 
two  inconclusive  recounts  of  ballots,  six 
months  of  senatorial  grappling  and  exorbi- 
tant legal  and  other  expenses  without  an  offi- 
cial determination  of  who  should  fill  the 
Senate  seat  vacated  by  former  Sen.  Norris 
Cotton. 

Candidate  Durkin  exasperatingly  referred 
to  this  dilemma  as  "the  longest  election  cam- 
paign in  history." 

Justice  has  been  denied  at  every  level  in 
this  contest,  albeit  partly  unintentionally. 
But  we  see  no  logical  reason  why  this  issue 
was  not  returned  to  the  New  Hampshire  vot- 
ers to  dispose  of  In  their  own  way. 

A  second  election,  for  example,  might  have 
generated  a  larger  voter  turn-out  and  a 
prompt  settlement  of  this  contest  without 
wasting  so  much  time  and  money. 

And  it  would  have  guaranteed  that  the 
will  of  New  Hampshire  voters  would  have  pre- 
vailed— not  the  result  of  political  machina- 
tions and  partisan  tactics  of  senators  who 
should  be  concerning  themselves  with  the 
ship  of  State. 

[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)   Sentinel  Star, 

June  25.  1975) 
Let  Voters  op  New  Hampshire  Decide 

Contested  Senate  Race 
In  simple  fairness,  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
send  the  disputed  Wyman-Durkln  election 


back  to  New  Hampshire  and  let  the  people 
there  decide  which  man  they  want. 

Each  candidate  has  been  ahead  at  some 
stage  of  the  marathon  count  of  last  Novem- 
ber's balloting.  At  first  Republican  Louis  Wy- 
man was  thought  to  be  winner  with  a  margin 
of  some  500  votes,  but  after  a  recount  Demo- 
crat John  Durkin  emerged  with  a  narrow 
lead.  State  authorities  sent  the  election  to 
the  Senate  as  too  close  to  call. 

Politics  is,  of  course,  a  principal  ingredient 
in  this  electoral  goulash.  (That  shouldn't  be 
surprising,  since  the  whole  thing  is  part  of 
the  political  process.)  Durkin  naturally  wants 
it  decided  in  the  Senate  where  Democrats 
outnumber  Republicans  61  to  38.  And  Wy- 
man, Just  as  naturally,  wishes  to  avoid  a 
Senate  decision  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Senate  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
seat  the  candidate  it  considers  the  winner  of 
a  contested  election. 

However,  senators  could  exercise  this  right 
in  one  of  two  ways: 

Vote  on  the  basis  of  evidence  now  before 
the  Senate  after  deciding  on  the  validity  of 
all  disputed  ballots;  or 

Send  the  two  men  back  to  the  people. 

Looking  at  It  as  a  matter  of  simple  fairness, 
we  favor  the  latter  course. 

There  is  no  way  99  senators  could  pick  a 
winner  in  that  close  a  race  and  be  reasonably 
sure  they  were  right. 

In  a  Senate  vote  most  senators  would 
resolve  doubts  by  sticking  to  the  party  line, 
a  process  which  might  or  might  not  certify 
the  man  New  Hampshire  voters  had  meant 
to  send  to  Washington. 

A  new  election  at  the  end  of  a  six-week 
campaign  has  already  been  provided  by  a 
special  act  of  the  state  legislature.  That's 
the  way  to  go. 


[From  the  Detroit  Sunday  News, 

July  6,  1975] 

In  New  Hampshire  Senate  Contest — New 

Election  Urged 

Having  tried  without  success  since  Janu- 
ary to  settle  the  disputed  New  Hampshire 
Senate  election,  the  U.S.  Senate  should  de- 
clare the  seat  vacant  and  let  New  Hamp- 
shire's voters  decide  the  contest  In  a  new 
election. 

The  New  Hampshire  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion declared  Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman 
the  winner  of  last  November's  election  by  a 
margin  of  two  votes  over  Democrat  John  A. 
Durkin.  Understandably,  Durkin  contested 
the  result. 

Ballots  apparently  were  miscounted— 
though  no  one  seems  to  know  In  which  can- 
didate's favor.  However,  there's  no  Justi- 
fication for  continuing  the  fruitless  debate 
in  the  Senate  over  how  the  matter  should 
be  settled. 

Further  delay  will  only  confirm  the  belief 
of  Republicans  that  a  Senate  dominated  by 
Democrats  is  trying  to  steal  the  election. 
Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Rr-Oregon,  suggests 
that  "the  dark  shadow  of  Watergate  covers 
this  Capitol  building." 

Democrats  pretend  that  the  Constitution 
binds  their  hands,  forcing  them  to  decide  the 
matter  In  the  Senate  whether  they  want  to 
or  not.  Actually,  the  Constitution  provides 
only  that  each  house  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections  and  returns  of  its  own 
members.  The  Constitution  does  not  say 
what  the  judgment  shall  be. 

The  Senate  can  judge  that  the  election 
was  far  too  close  to  call  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  their  problem  through  their  tradi- 
tional democratic  processes — with  the  as- 
sumption, of  course,  that  the  new  election 
would  be  more  carefully  monitored  than 
last  November's. 

Meanwhile,  as  candidate  Wyman  waits  for 
some  kind  of  decision,  he  finds  himself  sud- 
denly having  to  answer,  again,  charges  which 
he  answered  during  last  year's  campaign. 

He  freely  acknowledged  In  the  campaign 
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that  he  had  once  played  a  liaison  role  be- 
tween Nixon  fund-raisers  and  a  potential 
contributor  hunting  an  ambassadorship.  He 
denied  doing  any  thing  Illegal.  After  look- 
.  ing  into  the  case,  the  Watergate  prosecutor 
wrote  that  the  Investigation  had  imcovered 
no  evidence  to  support  bringing  criminal 
charges  against  Wyman. 

The  resurrection  of  this  case  through  new 
charges  by  way  of  unnamed  sources  has  the 
strong  smell  of  politics.  One  wonders  If 
Wj-man's  foes  wish  to  use  the  hint  of  scandal 
to  Justify  a  Senate  decision  to  seat  Durkin. 
The  question  of  the  ambassadorship  is  a 
separate  Issue  from  the  contested  election. 
Wyman  should  not  suffer  a  political  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  a  Democratic  Senate  on  the 
basis  of  mere  allegations  that  seem  timed 
for  the  occasion.  If  conclusive  proof  of  guilt 
Is  offered  later,  the  case  can  be  handled  by 
due  proces  In  the  courts  and  In  the  Senate 
Itself. 

The  Immediate  Issue  is  what  to  do  about 
the  New  Hampshire  impasse.  We  say  let  the 
voters  break  It. 

(From  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  June  3,  1976] 
Be  Decisive  About  It 
If  you  think  it  took  Ann  Arbor  a  long 
time  to  settle  on  a  mayor,  consider  the  case 
of  New  Hampshire.  Seven  months  have 
passed  since  last  November's  Senate  election 
but  the  Granite  State  still  doesn't  have  a 
winner. 

Currently,  27  disputed  ballots  (out  of 
220,000  cast)  seem  to  hold  the  key  to 
whether  the  election  winner  Is  Republican 
Louis  Wyman  or  Democrat  John  Durkin.  An 
Initial  recount  gave  Durkin  a  narrow  victory, 
but  after  a  review  of  disputed  ballots,  the 
state  Ballot  Law  Commission  awarded  the 
victory  to  Wyman. 

Durkin  then  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
which  is  where  the  matter  rests.  All  the  pro- 
cedures have  been  properly  followed,  but 
now  it  seems  a  cinch  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
voting  as  a  body  will  vote  to  seat  Democrat 
Durkin.  That's  Just  the  way  the  partisan 
lines  split. 

Thus  98  senators  will  determine  for  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  Just  who  their 
senator  should  be.  It  doesn't  seem  fair,  and 
one  can  be  assured  that  If  these  New  Eng- 
land Yankees  had  It  to  do  over  again,  they'd 
be  more  decisive  about  It. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  June  22,  1975] 

Day  op  the  Constitution 
On  this  date  in  1788  the  establishment  of 
the  present  political  structure  of  the  United 
States  was  assured. 

It  was  then  that  the  New  Hampshire  leg- 
islature voted  to  ratify  the  new  Constitution 
bringing  the  number  of  ratifications  to  the 
nine  required  to  put  the  document  into  ef- 
fect. The  government  waited  until  the  follow- 
ing March,  however,  to  declare  It  so. 

The  Constitution  was  drafted  by  a  special 
convention  of  representatives  of  the  13  orig- 
inal states,  because  leaders  of  the  time 
had  concluded  that  the  confederacy  formed 
arter  the  Revolutionary  War  was  too  weak 
w  endure.  What  emerged  was  a  republic  of 
remarkable  strength  and  durability. 

The  nature  of  the  political  structure  has 
oeen  altered  somewhat  by  subsequent 
amendments,  but  essentially  It  remains  what 
was  designed  in  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
summer  of  1787. 

Vagaries  of  Interpretation  and  action  by 
WH?J^^  *"**  ^'^  Congress  have  also  bat- 
tered the  Constitution  from  time  to  time. 
deci«.l?''M  *^«  ""^  *^*s  anniversary  of  the 
fs  thl  t  ^r  H^niPshlre  action  that  state 

tS!  ^'^*""  °'  °°«  o'  *liose  vagaries, 
b.  Hf„?.°"!.*^*"*'°"^  ^*ys  *^at  no  state  shall 
the  n  r^c  °'  '*'  ^"*1  representation  In 
Bamnc^;  ^''^**'  ^"*  *be  people  of  New 
Hampshire  wouldn't  know  It  today.  Through- 
out the   current   session   of   Congress   they 
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have  had  only  one  senator.  Their  other  Sen- 
ate seat  Is  tied  up  in  an  election  contest 
through  which  the  Senate  has  been  plodding 
like  a  city  tenderfoot  lost  In  the  Everglades. 

Democrat  John  A.  Durkin  was  declared 
winner  of  the  seat  by  10  votes  after  the 
November  election,  but  after  a  recount  Re- 
publican Louis  C.  Wyman  was  certified  as 
winner  by  two  votes.  The  Constitution  also 
says  each  house  of  Congress  Is  the  sole 
Judge  of  the  elections  of  Its  members,  but 
the  Senate  in  Its  Initial  attempt  could  not 
reach  a  Judgment  and  turned  the  Durkln- 
Wyman  contest  over  to  Its  Rules  Committee. 

The  committee  was  deadlocked  after  four 
months  of  sifting  through  hundreds  of  bal- 
lots, and  last  week  the  fxUl  Senate  again 
took  up  the  matter.  It's  not  settled  yet,  and 
the  obvious  solution  of  sending  It  back  to 
New  Hampshire  for  a  new  election  has  so  far 
been  rejected. 

Thus  can  the  Constitution  sometimes  be 
frustrated  by  the  errors  of  machinations  of 
those  who  Implement  It.  Nevertheless  over 
nearly  two  centuries  the  Constitution  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  a  free  people  In  a  free 
nation.  It  is  a  distillation  of  Immeasurable 
wisdom,  and  the  people  still  have  the  wisdom 
to  cling  to  It. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  June  30, 1975] 
Continued  Shame  in  the  Senate 

The  United  States  Senate  has  not  exactly 
achieved  Its  finest  hour  during  debate  on 
what  to  do  about  the  unresolved  race  for 
one  of  New  Hampshire's  seats. 

The  "world's  most  exclusive  club"  has 
managed  to  move  so  slowly  that  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  excluded  from  full  participa- 
tion for  almost  six  months. 

Now  the  Senate  has  taken  its  July  Fourth 
recess  with  the  Issue  still  unsettled,  Increas- 
ing the  chances  that  the  matter  could  drag 
on  Into  the  late  summer. 

Furthermore,  senators  have  divided  along 
partisan  lines  on  almost  every  issue  brought 
to  a  vote.  And  during  floor  debate,  the  Sen- 
ate repeatedly  lacked  a  quorum — not  un- 
usual, as  any  Capitol  vlstor  wUl  attest,  but 
shameful  on  an  Issue  of  such  delicacy.  No 
wonder  senators  didn't  want  the  affair  tele- 
vised. 

In  fact.  It  appears  the  only  thing  New 
Hampshire  could  have  done  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  more  senators  was  to  reschedule 
Its  presidential  primary  for  early  this  sum- 
mer. That  would  at  least  have  gained  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  90  or  so  senators 
who  think  of  themselves  as  possible  presi- 
dential timber. 

[From  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Jtme  30  1975] 
Not  Much  To  Celebrate 


But  it  Is  a  stalemate  which  the  people  of 
the  nation  are  not  terribly  upset  about  at 
this  point.  The  record  shows  the  President 
may  be  getting  the  better  of  it  politically. 
So  If  Congress  doesn't  like  what  has  been 
going  on  and  cannot  demonstrate  its  man- 
date to  go  as  far  as  it  has  tried  to  go,  then 
It  is  up  to  Congress  to  compromise. 

It  did  that  last  week  on  the  new  housing 
bin.  And  it  appears  likely  the  President  wlU 
accept  what  Congress  has  done  in  that  legis- 
lation. 

Maybe  soundings  in  their  home  states  this 
week  will  give  members  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

Then,  If  the  Senate  can  get  over  Its  silly 
haggling  over  the  New  Hampshire  election 
results,  perhaps  some  reasonable  proposals 
still  can  be  put  together  and  action  will 
result. 


Congress  has  gone  home  again,  this  time 
to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 

It  really  doesn't  have  much  to  celebrate 
in  terms  of  what  it  has  accomplished  thus 
far  this  year. 

But  some  citizens— and  certainly  President 
Ford— are  just  as  happy  with  the  outcome. 
They  feel  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  do 
what  it  wanted  to  do  Is  a  plus  for  the  nation 
because  at  least  its  failures  have  not  cost  us 
anything. 

Still,  there  are  some  things  that  must  be 
done  by  Congress.  The  President  has  asked 
It  to  do  some  of  them,  and  the  people  ex- 
pect certain  actions,  too. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
in  wrapping  up  the  session  last  week  said  he 
hopes  the  President  will  cooperate  more  with 
Congress  In  the  months  ahead  and  become 
less  absorbed  In  "chalking  up  vetoes."  That's 
not  a  bad  Idea.  But  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
still  is  a  two-way  street. 

The  President  already  has  indicated  on 
some  of  the  disputed  measures  where  and 
how  far  he  wants  to  go.  Congress  has  kept 
trying  to  push  him  further. 

Up  to  now  this  has  resulted  in  stalemate. 


WORLD  FOOD  NEEDS  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  GLOSSED  OVER 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Foreign  Agriculture  newsletter  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, entitled  "World  Food  Situation 
Better  Since  November's  Conference." 
The  article  offers  some  significant  facts 
illustrating  the  improvement  of  the 
world  food  situation. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  United 
States  has  increased  its  food  assistance 
to  $1.6  billion  to  fight  world  hun- 
ger as  compared  with  a  $939  million  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1974.  There  have  been 
significant  improvements  in  food  avail- 
abilities in  India,  Bangladesh,  and  the 
Sahel,  which  have  been  considered  crisis 
food  areas  of  the  world.  Furthermore, 
Bangladesh  will  receive  550,000  tons  of 
wheat  and  350,000  tons  of  rice  as  part 
of  our  Public  Law  480  program. 

But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
prospects  for  a  good  harvest  this  year. 
The  issues  outlined  at  the  World  Food 
Conference  are  still  with  us.  We  are  still 
subject  to  the  whims  of  the  weather. 
And  one  good  harvest  will  not  reduce  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  the  food 
problem.  Food  must  not  lose  its  priority 
among  competing  national  economic  is- 
sues. 

The  real  test  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
will  come  in  the  next  few  years.  Our  in- 
terest and  our  stake  in  the  food  issue 
is  overwhelming.  If  the  food  supply  pic- 
ture improves,  we  must  avoid  falling  vic- 
tim to  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Foreign    Agriculture.    June    23, 

1975] 

World  Food  SrruATiON  Better  Since 

November's  Conference 

(By  Don  Paarlberg,  Director  of  Agricultural 

Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 

The  short-term  outlook  for  the  world  food 
situation  has  improved  significantly  since 
the  World  Food  Conference  in  November 
1974.  Pood  aid  shipments  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  have  alleviated 
the  food  problem  in  the  most  severely  af- 
fected countries.  And  there  Is  optimism  over 
prospects  for  abaiply  Improved  crops  tbls 
year. 
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An  increase  In  world  food  production  of 
about  6  percent  In  1975  would  place  us  close 
to  the  long-term  trend  of  recent  years.  Based 
on  crop  conditions  In  April  such  an  Increase 
appears  possible  as  farmers  around  the  world 
respond  to  the  relatively  high  prices.  Of 
course.  If  adverse  weather  occurs  In  some 
major  areas,  we  could  be  faced  with  another 
very  tight  world  food  situation. 

World  wheat  production  Is  currently  fore- 
cast to  reach  a  record  372  million  metric 
tons,  a  gain  of  7  percent  over  the  1974  total 
of  347  million.  Most  of  the  Increase  Is  ex- 
pected In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  USSR.  Coarse  grain  production  may 
reach  a  record  626  million  in  1975  against 
the  562  mUllon  in  1974,  with  the  United 
States  acco\intlng  for  the  bull^  of  the  gain. 

Availability  and  price  of  fertilizer  have 
been  of  major  concern  in  recent  years,  but 
now  there  are  signs  of  an  easing  In  the  tight 
■upply  situation.  India,  Pakistan,  and  Tur- 
key reportedly  all  have  relatively  large  in- 
ventories, and  the  Philippines  has  banned 
fertilizer  Imports. 

Although  predictions  are  still  very  un- 
certain. North  American  fertilizer  consump- 
tion is  expected  to  rise  much  less  in  1975- 
76  than  in  the  previous  2  years.  U.S.  manu- 
facturers' Inventories,  while  less  than  nor- 
mal, continue  to  Increase  above  last  year's 
low  levels. 

In  1975-76,  worlwlde,  USDA  expects  an  8 
percent  rise  in  nitrogen  capacity  and  a  6 
percent  Increase  In  consumption;  for  phos- 
phate. Increases  of  12  percent  and  6  percent; 
respectively;  and  for  potash  3  percent  and  5 
percent,  respectively.  While  estimating  pro- 
duction from  capacity  is  uncertain,  it  ap- 
pears that  fertilizer  supply  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  expected  consumption  levels,  and 
prices  may  soften. 

The  World  Pood  Conference  set  a  target 
for  food  aid  commitments  by  the  participat- 
ing developed  countries  of  10  million  tons 
of  grains  for  1975  and  each  year  thereafter. 
As  of  March,  this  target  for  1975  was  close 
to  fulfillment  with  commitments  of  about 
8.8  million  tons. 

Since  the  World  Food  Conference,  the 
United  States  has  Increased  its  Food  Aid 
Program  by  $600  million  to  $1.6  billion  (In- 
cluding ocean  transportation)  in  this  fiscal 
year,  compared  with  $939  million  in  fiscal 
1974.  The  volume  of  food  aid  this  year  has 
been  progranuned  to  rise  to  about  5.6  mil- 
lion tons,  from  3.3  million  tons  last  year. 

Shipments  planned  under  P.L.  480  during 
fiscal  1975  include  4  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
1  million  tons  of  rice.  The  United  States  has 
been  making  every  effort,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  recipient  countries,  to  make  delivery 
on  these  commodities  before  the  end  of  fiscal 
1975. 

The  United  States  believes  that  nearly  all 
of  the  wheat  can  be  exported.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  an  effective  program  level 
of  1  million  tons  of  rice,  but  up  to  800,000 
tons  will  probably  be  exported. 

Bangladesh,  India,  and  the  Sahel  are  areas 
of  the  world  that  are  being  watched  care- 
fully as  crisis  food  areas,  but  most  Indications 
show  improvements  in  food  availabilities. 
Despite  widespread  fioodlng  in  Bangladesh 
last  August,  the  total  rice  harvest  probably 
was  near  the  previous  year's  level  of  12 
million  tons,  milled  basis. 

The  United  States  P.L.  480  agreement  with 
Bangladesh  for  fiscal  1975  Includes  550,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  350,000  tons  of  rice.  This 
total  amount  la  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Ban- 
gladesh by  end-Aug\i8t  1975,  before  the  criti- 
cal yearend  period. 

Bangladesh  has  also  received  significant 
food  aid  during  fiscal  1975  from  Australia, 
Canada,  the  European  Community,  and 
Sweden,  and  money  aid  has  been  received 
from  various  oU -exporting  Mosleum  coun- 
tries. It  Is  still  possible  that  some  financing 
arrangements  could  be  cancelled  or  aid  ship- 
ments could  be  delayed,  but  nonetheless,  the 


situation  now  appears  better  than  In  previous 
years. 

Total  1974-75  production  of  cereals  and 
pulses  in  India  is  now  expected  to  exceed  100 
million  tons,  down  from  104  million  tons  last 
year,  but  higher  than  estimates  of  a  few 
months  ago.  Rice  and  coarse  grains  showed 
declines,  but  the  wheat  crop  now  being 
harvested  Is  up  from  22  million  tons  to  24-26 
million  tons. 

Total  Indian  grain  Imports  are  expected 
to  be  in  the  6.5-7-mllllon-ton  range  during 
fiscal  1975 — up  from  4.5  million  tons  the 
previous  year.  Almost  5  million  of  this,  in- 
cluding 800,000  tons  under  P.L.  480.  is  from 
the  United  States.  These  rising  Imports  have 
brought  improved  food  supplies  to  cities, 
but  expanded  distribution  from  Government 
supplies  to  rural  areas,  especially  in  western 
India,  win  be  needed  during  the  lean  period, 
June-OCvOber. 

In  the  Sahel,  late  1974  crops  were  generally 
good,  as  the  drought  was  relieved  by  more 
normal  rainfall.  Food  supplies  are  now  nearly 
adequate,  and  the  need  for  foreign  supplies 
is  diminished.  Recovery  and  rehabilitation 
programs  are  underway.  The  dry  season  is 
now  on,  and  new  plantings  will  start  soon. 

Like  the  Sahel,  Ethiopia  experienced  much 
'better  rainfall  In  1974.  There  were  abundant 
crops  in  many  areas  and  the  drought-hunger 
spectre  has,  for  the  most  part,  lifted.  How- 
ever, some  remote  areas  still  have  hunger 
problems  carrying  over  into  1975.  Recent  po- 
litical turmoil  is  reported  to  have  cut  some 
supply  lines  between  surplus  and  deficit 
areas. 

Africa's  1974  drought  scene  shifted  to  the 
Somali  Republic  where  prolonged  drought 
has  caused  widespread  hardship.  Relief 
camps  are  packed  with  at  least  250,000  re- 
fugees from  the  countryside.  International 
aid.  Including  U.S.  corn  and  sorghum,  Is  be- 
ing provided.  Somali  officials  stated  that  fa- 
mine conditions  would  peak  In  April  or  May 
1975  and  estimated  that  possibly  one-quarter 
of  the  country's  population  would  require 
relief. 

For  many  of  the  non-OPEC  developing 
countries,  monetary  and  economic  problems 
are  having  a  direct  and  severe  impact  on 
their  ability  to  solve  their  immediate  and 
long-term  food  problems.  These  countries  are 
being  caught  In  a  vise  as  their  overall  bal- 
ance-of-trade  and  payments  positions  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  In  1975. 

The  overall  trade  deficit  of  non-oll-export- 
Ing  developing  countries  Jumped  to  $26  bil- 
lion in  1974,  up  from  $12  billion  In  both  1973 
and  1972.  The  combined  current  account  def- 
icit of  these  countries,  including  the  services 
and  transfers  accounts,  as  well  as  the  trade 
account,  was  estimated  at  $23  billion  for  1974 
and  Is  projected  at  $30-$35  billion  for  1975. 
Oil  Import  costs  for  1974  added  an  extra  $10 
billion  to  total  import  costs,  on  top  of  higher 
food,  fertilizer,  and  capital  goods  Imports. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  higher  Im- 
ports the  developing  countries  are  also  facing 
problems  with  falling  prices  for  many  of 
their  primary  products  exports.  Reduced 
business  activity  in  the  Industrial  nations — 
particularly  in  the  textiles,  housing,  and 
auto  industries — is  largely  responsible  for 
the  price  declines  of  raw  materials.  By  the 
end  of  1974,  some  prices  were  below  both  1973 
and  1974  average  prices. 

Not  all  developing  countries  are  being  af- 
fected equally  by  the  export-import  prob- 
lems. Several  of  them  are  relatively  self- 
sufficient  In  oil,  like  Malaysia,  Mexico,  and 
Egypt.  Others  have  dynamic  export  sectors 
that  sell  a  wide  variety  of  both  primary  prod- 
ucts and  manufactured  goods.  These  coun- 
tries, along  with  those  whose  Internal  food 
grain  production  Is  high  relative  to  needs 
will  fare  best  In  1975. 

International  monetary  reserves  of  non- 
OPEC  developing  countries,  in  fact,  grew  by 
$3.8  million  in  1974.  This  was,  in  part,  due  to 
a  large  increase  In  commercial  borrowings. 
These  countales  borrowed  some  $6.4  billion 


from  the  Eurocurrency  markets  in  1974,  with 
over  three-quarters  of  that  going  to  flv« 
countries:  Mexico,  Brazil,  the  Philippines, 
Argentina,  and  Peru. 

For  the  bulk  of  developing  countries  how- 
ever, borrowings  were  made  from  interna- 
tional  agencies  and  through  bilateral  agree- 
ments. Net  drawings  from  the  regular 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  credit 
facility  exceeded  $1.5  billion  in  1974,  includ- 
ing loans  from  the  IMF  oil  facility  of  over 
$900  million.  The  OPEC  countries  disbursed 
roughly  $2.5  billion  in  aid  to  developing 
countries  In  1974  with  other  large  commit- 
ments as  yet  undisbursed.  A  potential  prob- 
lem will  be  debt  servicing,  especially  since 
many  of  the  commercial  loans  are  shortterm 
and  even  the  IMF  oil  facility  loans  have  a 
maximum  repayment  period  of  7  years. 

Since  the  World  Food  Conference,  the 
United  States  has  Joined  discussions  In  the 
International  "Wheat  Council  (IWC)  on 
measures  to  Improve  the  world's  food  secu- 
rity system.  The  first  of  several  meetings 
of  an  IWC  preparatory  group  was  held  la 
London  during  March  as  a  foUowup  to  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  proposal  at  the  Conference 
to  establish  an  International  system  of  na- 
tionally held  grain  reserves. 

The  United  States  notified  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  of  the 
United  Nations  on  March  25  that  this  coun- 
try is  ready  to  adopt  the  objectives,  policies, 
and  guidelines  contained  In  the  Interna- 
tional Undertaking  on  World  Food  Security 
that  was  proposed  by  Director-General  Boer- 
ma.  On  May  19-23,  at  an  FAO  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
sultation In  Rome,  the  progress  toward  world- 
wide adoption  and  Implementation  of  the 
food  security  undertaking  was  discussed. 

An  imported  world  grain  outlook  for  1975- 
76  points  toward  some  easing  of  the  tight 
supply-demand  situation.  World  grain  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  exceed  worldwide  con- 
sumption and  allow  a  moderate  recovery 
from  the  recent  downward  trend  in  grain 
stock  levels. 

In  part  as  a  consequence  of  the  World 
Food  Conference,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  marshaling  its  own  capa- 
bilities In  the  agricultural  area.  A  working 
conference  to  develop  new  priorities  for  food 
research  Is  scheduled  to  be  held  In  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  July  9-11.  Delegates  repre- 
senting producers  and  processors  of  agri- 
cultural products,  marketing  firms,  national 
farm  organizations,  farm  labor  groups,  con- 
sumers, environmental  and  conservation 
groups,  nutritionists,  and  Government  agen- 
cies win  help  identify  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  food  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  that  require  research  during  the 
next  10  to  15  years. 

The  conference  is  being  co-sponsored  by 
the  Department  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges.  Output  of  the  conference  will  be 
used  by  planners,  administrators,  and  scien- 
tists In  shaping  programs  to  help  solve  the 
U.S.  and  world  food  problems. 
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triage  can  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
Do  nothing,  and  for  some  countries  disaster 
may  be  inevitable. 


SAVING   THE   WORLD   FROM  LIFE- 
BOATS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  perceptive  article  "To  Save  the 
World  From  Lifeboats,"  by  Alan  Berg  in 
the  June-July  issue  of  Natural  History 
magazine. 

This  article  is  a  rebuttal  of  the  "life- 
boat" or  "triage"  theory — the  idea  that 
the  affluent  countries  should  deliberately 
withhold  help  to  countries  which  "can- 
not be  saved." 

The  author  notes  that: 

To  some,  the  Malthuslan  image  of  triage 
offers  an  Intellectual  rationalization  for  inac- 
tion. Because  the  situation  'ooks  hopeleas. 


The  article  points  out  that  while  the 
world  continues  to  have  a  serious  food 
problem,  there  is  still  great  scope  for  in- 
creased production.  Mr.  Berry  reminds 
us,  Bangladesh  grows  one-fifth  the 
amount  of  rice  per  acre  as  Japan.  For 
countries  such  as  Bangladesh  to  realize 
their  productive  potential  and  provide 
adequate  nutrition  for  their  people,  they 
must  have  assistance  for  "basic  develop- 
ment programs  that  will  increase  local 
agricultural  production,  lower  popula- 
tion growth  rates,  improve  nutrition  and 
health,  and  extend  life  expectancy." 

Mr.  Berg  Is  disturbed — as  am  I — by 
what  he  sees  as  "increasing  numbness 
to  the  problems  of  those  in  need."  In 
perhaps  his  most  telling  point,  he  re- 
minds us  that: 

The  conscious  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
triage  would  constitute  a  basic  deviation 
from  what  we  have  long  considered  moral 
responsibility,  not  to  mention  human 
decency. 

A  man  who  has  been  involved  in  nu- 
trition policy  for  most  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Berg  worked  on  food  programs  in  India 
for  4  years  and  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
World  Bank.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the 
book  "The  Nutrition  Factor."  Clearly,  his 
views  of  the  "lifeboat"  or  "triage" 
theory— whose  fashionability  I  find 
frightening — carry  great  weight  and  de- 
serve our  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  article  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Save  the  Woru)  Fbom  Lifeboats 
(By  Alan  Berg) 
People  In  Intellectual  and  official  circles 
have  a  penchant  for  coining  new  words  or 
unearthing  old  ones  as  a  means  of  dramatiz- 
ing complex  political  Issues.  Capsule  phrases 
from  the  past  include  domino  theory,  Iron 
Curtain,  cold  war,  free  world,  and  contain- 
ment. 

This  year's  fashions  in  political  shorthand 
are  the  terms  triage  and  lifeboat  theory,  both 
used  to  describe  the  world  food  problem. 
Triage  refers  to  the  medical  disaster  strategy 
of  dividing  casualties  into  three  categories: 
those  with  superficial  wounds,  those  badly 
Injured  but  capable  of  surviving  if  given 
medical  help,  and  those  hopeless  cases  on 
whom  limited  medical  manpower  and  sup- 
plies would  be  wasted. 

Some  people  are  now  calling  for  a  triage- 
type  application  in  aid  policies  toward  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  countries.  This 
would  Involve  a  clear-cut  listing  of  those 
that  have  enough  food  or  foreign  exchange 
to  feed  their  people.  Thailand  and  the  oil- 
producing  countries  for  example;  those,  such 
as  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines,  with  a  man- 
ageable Imbalance  that  could  be  corrected 
with  food  and  financial  assistance;  and  those 
countries  that  purportedly  'can't  be  saved." 
to  these  countries,  according  to  trlaglsts  like 
wuuam  and  Paul  Paddock,  population  has 
J^ready  outstripped  agricultural  potential; 
tnis,  combined  with  "other  divisive  factors, 
niases  catastrophic  disasters  inevitable." 
Bangladesh  and  several  of  the  Sahellan  coun- 
tries have  been  given  as  examples. 

The  second  phrase  pictures  affluent  coun- 
^Tf^l^^y  '°  *  "'eboat,  surrounded  by  a 
sea  filled  with  poor  nations,  some  treading 
water,  some  close  to  drowning.  The  Ufeboat 


theorists  suggest  that  the  secvire  should  be 
highly  selective  in  tossing  out  life  preservers; 
If  everyone  Is  helped,  the  lifeboat  may  sink 
of  its  own  weight. 

Unfortunately,  catch  phrases  tend  to  give 
people  the  comfortable  feeling  of  having 
grapsped  the  whole  picture  with  one  or  two 
words,  avoiding  in  the  process  all  the  com- 
plexities, subtleties,  and  ambiguities  that 
invariably  surround  human  problems  and 
that  are,  in  fact,  essentliil  elements  of  such 
problems.  When  the  issue  Involves  projec- 
tions thirty  years  into  the  future,  the  ob- 
vious dangers  of  oversimplification  are  mag- 
nified. 

Another  defect  of  political  shorthand  is 
that  the  graphic,  catchy  phrase  has  a  tend- 
ency to  stick — even  when  It  Is  wrong  or.  If 
originally  appropriate,  when  bypassed  by 
events.  To  yank  the  adhesive  phrase  from 
the  consciousness  is  painful,  requiring  the 
stripping  away  of  deeply  Ingrained  positions 
with  which  an  individual  has  identified  and 
has  been  Identified. 

In  the  case  of  labels  like  triage  and  life- 
boat, there  are  additional  difficulties.  For 
one  thing,  they  divert  attention  from  the 
more  consequential  aspects  of  the  world  food 
problem.  We  are  Inundated  with  photo- 
graphic Images  of  the  starving  In  the  Sahel, 
Ethiopia,  and  Bangladesh.  While  the  famines 
in  these  areas  are  real  and  poignant.  Indeed 
tragic,  they  are  geographically  Isolated  situ- 
ations and  affect  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  populations  in  those  countries. 

Far  more  important,  but  lost  In  the  head- 
lines and  sensational  pictures  of  the  starv- 
ing, are  the  numbers,  thousands  of  times 
greater,  who  are  being  subtly  debilitated  by 
malnutrition.  Because  of  the  rising  price  of 
basic  foodstuffs,  the  diets  of  the  poor  are 
smaller  and  less  varied  than  they  shotUd 
be,  and  for  many,  less  nutritious  than  they 
were  In  former  years.  As  a  result,  millions 
of  unobtrusive,  unphotographed  children  In 
many  low-income  countries  lack  resistance 
to  what  would  otherwise  be  relatively  minor 
childhood  diseases.  Child  mortality,  already 
high,  can  be  expected  to  Increase  appreciably 
in  these  countries,  and  of  those  who  do  sur- 
vive, many  will  probably  suffer  physical  and 
mental  scars. 

These  are  problems  that  will  not  disap- 
pear with  what  now  looks  like  a  favorable 
turn  m  weather  In  the  disaster  areas  of  last 
year,  including  the  Sahel  and  most  of  South 
Asia.  Nor  will  they  disappear  with  the  food 
available  (at  least  as  of  this  writing)  from 
excellent,  perhaps  even  record  crops  from 
the  United  States,  China,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  learned  that  a  sufficient 
food  supply  is  not  enough.  Serious  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  often  persist  because  of 
distribution  mechanisms  incapable  of  reach- 
ing the  poor  and  lack  of  understanding  by 
some  on  how  best  to  use  the  food  resources 
already  available  to  them. 

Use  of  a  triage  or  lifeboat  label  also  dis- 
torts the  reaUty  of  the  situation.  Countries 
are  neither  medically  hopeless  nor  drown- 
ing. Although  a  streak  of  bad  weather,  to- 
gether with  economic  disruption,  has  played 
havoc  vrtth  world  food  supplies  during  the 
past  two  years,  we  are  far  from  writing  obitu- 
aries for  nations.  Viewed  from  a  quantitative 
perspective,   a   few   percentage   points — one 
way  or  the  other— In  agrlculttu-al  production 
generally  make  the  difference  between  a  good 
year  and  a  bad  one.  Given  the  potential  of 
existing  agrlcifitural  technologies — new  high- 
yielding  seed  varieties,  better  cropping  pat- 
terns,    flood     control     for    irrigation     pur- 
poses, more  effective  fertilizer  usage,  better 
storage  to  prevent  waste,  and  so  on — to  say 
nothing  of  still  better  seeds  and  other  new 
technologies  far  along  in  their  development, 
there  could  easily  be  enough  food  to  feed 
the  world  Into  the  next  centxiry.  Bangladesh 
grows  one-fifth  the  amount  of  rice  per  acre 
aa  Japan.  Only  3  out  of  25  million  acres  in 
Bangladesh  are  planted  with  hlgh-yleldlng 


varieties,  and  although  double  or  triple  crop- 
ping Is  feasible,  the  average  farm  grows  only 
1.4  crops  annually. 

Even  an  occasional  bad  harvest  need  not 
inevitably  bring  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
As    most    food-deficit    countries    recognize, 
what  is  needed  is  Increased  emphasis  on  local 
agricultural     production,     population     pro- 
grams, and  more  efficient  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  resources.  Granted,  given  politi- 
cal and  bureaucratic  realities,  these  are  not 
easy  tasks  and,  In  some  cases,  would  require 
basic  land.  Income,  administrative,  and  po- 
litical   reform.    The    triage-lifeboat    school, 
however,  has  apparently  concluded  that  the 
governments   and   citizens   of    these    coun- 
tries are  either  unconcerned  or  Incapable  of 
taking  the  steps  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
their    food    needs;    an    Imperious    and    ill- 
founded  conclusion  for  outsiders  to  reach. 
Furthermore,    a    triage-lifeboat    label    is 
dangerous  because  it  not  only  describes  a  cir- 
cumstance, albeit  distorted,  but  It  also  af- 
fects the  response.  To  some,  the  Malthuslan 
Image  of  triage  offers  an  intellectual  rational- 
ization for  Inaction.  Because  the  situation 
looks  hopeless,  triage  can  become  a  self-ful- 
filling prophecy.  Do  nothing,  and  for  some 
countries  disaster  may  be  Inevitable. 

For  the  activists  who  want  to  help,  sim- 
plistic labels  may  lead  to  simplistic  solu- 
tions. Many  have  suggested  that  by  giving 
up  one  Big  Mac  a  week  or  by  cutting  back 
on  fertUizer  for  the  azaleas,  the  world  food 
problem  will  sort  Itself  out.  Not  so.  For  the 
Individual's  act  of  deprivation  to  help  the 
hungry  abroad,  there  must  be  a  direct  pro- 
gram linking  the  reduced  consumption  of 
meat  and  fertilizer  to  formal  assistance  proj- 
ects. No  country  has  such  a  program. 

More  Important  than  direct  food  transfer, 
however,  is  assistance  for  basic  development 
programs  that  will  Increase  local  agricul- 
tural production,  lower  population  growth 
rates,  improve  nutrition  and  health,  and  ex- 
tend life  expectancy.  Reasonable  assurance 
that  children  will  survive  may  be  a  necessary 
precondition  for  lowering  the  birthrate, 
which  in  the  long  run  Is  the  crux  of  the 
food-population  dilemma.  The  longer  action 
is  delayed,  the  larger  wlU  be  the  population 
base  of  future  generations  that  must  be  fed. 
It  is  not  in  sirloin  self-denial,  but  rather  in 
the  support  of  consequential  development 
programs  that  individual  energies  can  be 
most  usefully  mobUlzed  to  improve  the 
human  condition. 

Returning  to  political  catch  phrases,  there 
are  still  so  many  outdated  shorthand  mis- 
conceptions about  development  "basket 
cases"  and  "money  down  ratholes"  that  some 
people  assume  aid  is  a  total  waste.  Accord- 
ingly, little  public  support  Is  being  mustered 
for  development  programs,  and  Increasingly 
smaller  budgets— especially  In  real  terms- 
are  being  allocated  In  several  affluent  coun- 
tries. Per  capita  aid  received  In  low-income 
countries  dropped  in  real  terms  by  one-third 
over  the  past  decade,  a  period  In  which  the 
average  per  capita  real  income  in  the  donor 
countries  was  Increasing  by  one-half. 

While  it  Is  true  that  all  aid  efforts  have 
not  been  successful,  some  so-called  basket 
cases  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ago  are  the 
economic  success  stories  of  today.  In  Korea, 
once  considered  financially  hopeless,  real  in- 
come has  doubled  over  the  past  decade,  and 
ONP  growth  has  averaged  10  percent  a  year, 
again  in  real  terms.  Despite  all  their  prob- 
lems, Including  substantial  population  in- 
creases, nearly  all  countries  have  more  food 
per  capita  than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 

True,  distribution  la  inequitable  and 
shameful  deprivations  continue  as  wagee  of 
laa-ge  portions  of  the  population  fall  to 
keep  pace  with  food  prices.  But  without  the 
successful  aid  efforts  that  doubled  and  trip- 
led the  production  of  crops  in  some  coun- 
tries, many  more  would  be  dying. 

Finally,  and  most  slgniflcantly,  one  can- 
not talk  about  triage  without  addressing  its 
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ethical  implications.  What  does  It  mean  to 
countries  too  poor  to  make  the  "aid  list"? 
And  what  does  it  mean  to  those  in  afSuent 
societies  who  are  In  a  position  to  help?  In 
the  case  ot  the  former,  triage,  taken  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  wlU  not  eliminate  prob- 
lems, but  will  create  bigger  ones.  A  deliber- 
ate policy  to  withhold  help  to  such  coun- 
tries as  Bangladesh  and  Tanzania  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  greater  desperation.  Increased 
mortality,  and  a  drag,  if  not  a  total  brake, 
on  development  efforts.  But  the  countries 
will  not  suddenly  vanish.  The  reverberations 
of  the  social  and  political  disruption  that 
will  accompany  the  misery  are  not  likely  to 
stop  neatly  at  artiflclally  drawn  borders.  As 
for  those  who  would  have  been  In  a  position 
to  help,  the  conscious  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
triage  would  constitute  a  basic  deviation 
from  what  we  have  long  considered  moral 
responsibility  to  say  nothing  of  hiiman  de- 
cency. It  Is  not  an  attractive  prospect. 

Those  of  us  who  work  with  International 
nutritional  issues  are  frequently  asked  which 
among  the  many  forces  at  play — rises  In  food 
prices,  aberrations  of  the  weather,  fertilizer 
shortages,  oil  constraints — should  be  the 
focus  of  greatest  concern.  Although  all  are 
Important,  the  trend  I  find  most  dlstiirblng 
and  most  significant  In  the  last  year  Is  the 
Increasing  numbness  to  the  problem  of  those 
In  need — particularly  on  the  part  of  those 
who  In  the  past  have  been  concerned.  Con- 
tinuation of  this  trend,  something  triage 
talk  reinforces,  has  ominous  implications. 

With  political  labels,  eq>eclally  those  like 
triage  and  lifeboat,  which  distort  and  dis- 
tract, the  turn  of  the  good  phrase  often  be- 
comes the  turn  of  the  screw.  Given  the  pen- 
alties for  delaying  a  major  attack  on  the 
food-population  problem,  fixation  on  mis- 
guided labels  Is  a  luxury  the  world  cannot 
afford. 


DR.  DIXY  LEE  RAY  RESIGNS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  she 
gets  too  far  away  from  us,  I  would  like 
to  salute  an  individual  who  has  meant 
a  good  deal  to  this  body,  Dr.  Dixy  Lee 
Ray.  Since  Dr.  Ray's  biography  and 
multitude  of  accomplishments  appear  in 
virtually  every  Who's  Who  in  the  world, 
I  think  it  sufficient  to  say  that  she  is  a 
distinguished  scientist,  an  effective 
leader,  and  a  very  close  personal  friend. 
As  first  a  member  and  then  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, she  has  been  the  best  possible  com- 
bination of  all  three  attributes. 

I  first  met  Dr.  Ray  in  her  beloved  and 
beautiful  State  of  Washington  in  con- 
junction with  her  service  on  the  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  Oceanography.  At 
the  time,  I  was  struck  by  the  lady's 
knowledge,  candor,  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. Now,  with  the  passing  of  several 
years,  I  am  not  only  struck  by  her  force 
of  character,  I  am  in  awe  of  It. 

In  1972,  Dr.  Ray  was  appointed  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Consider- 
ing her  dedicated  service  on  the  Com- 
mission and  as  its  Chairman,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  supported  that  appoint- 
ment. We  met  the  second  time  in  Oak 
Ridge  when  the  newly  appointed  Com- 
missioner was  inspecting  AEC  installa- 
tions across  the  country,  and  she 
roared — quite  literally — into  east  Ten- 
nessee with  an  enquiring  mind,  a  very 
healthy  skepticism,  two  of  her  best 
friends,  and  a  motorized  oflBce.  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  when  she  returned 
home  last  month  she  was  traveling  In 
much  the  same  manner. 

Dr.  Ray  did  not  bring  to  the  Com- 


mission decades  of  study  in  atomic  en- 
ergy. Her  field  is  marine  biology.  She  did 
bring  a  deep-seated  reverence  for  the 
scientific  process — and  an  equal  irrever- 
ence for  institutions.  This  was  the  indi- 
vidual perfectly  suited  to  deal  with  two 
fairly  well  established  institutions — the 
Congress  and  the  AEC. 

Dr.  Ray  came  to  the  AEC  as  a  biolo- 
gist with  a  lifetime  of  environmental  re- 
search. She  came  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  full-blown  development  of  nu- 
clear energy  was  beginning  to  appear 
mutually  exclusive  with  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  environment.  She  was  irrevoca- 
bly committed  to  both  goals,  and  she  was 
willing  to  compromise  neither  of  them. 
As  a  result,  she  advocated  and  presided 
over  the  division  of  nuclear  production 
and  nuclear  safety.  She  did  this  without 
bowing  to  external  pressures  and  criti- 
cism— though  there  was  an  abundance 
of  both,  but  with  the  independent  rec- 
ognition that  nuclear  safety  was  too  im- 
portant to  leave  an  in-house  function  of 
production.  She  willingly  acceded  to  a 
lower  court  decision  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  subject  to  the  requirement  of 
producing  an  environmental  impact 
statement  in  conjunction  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  breeder  reactor  program. 

Finally,  she  advocated,  fought  for,  and 
eventually  won  the  creation  out  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  an  entirely 
new  organization  charged  with  the  full 
range  of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  ERDA  Is  the  recognition  that 
nuclear  fission  is  but  one  of  the  many 
undeveloped  potential  resources  that  any 
hope  for  future  energy  independence 
demands  we  thoroughly  explore. 

These  have  been  dramatic  and  sweep- 
ing changes  that  were  desperately  and 
obviously  needed.  As  with  any  change, 
they  were  frequently  painful,  and  con- 
sistently controversial.  Dr.  Ray  quite  ob- 
viously did  not  shy  from  controversy — 
in  fact,  she  seemed  to  think  it  a  healthy 
catalyst  to  the  fimction  of  government. 
Considering  what  she  has  accomplished. 
I  agree  with  her. 

Upon  leaving  the  Commission,  Dr.  Ray 
was  appointed  to  be  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environmental  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs. This,  too,  was  a  position  uniquely 
suited  to  the  talents  she  so  abundantly 
possesses.  Unfortimately,  controversy 
followed  her  to  the  Department  of  State, 
but  apparently  without  the  former  con- 
structive results.  After  only  4  short 
months.  Dr.  Ray  felt  compelled  to  resign. 
While  I  do  hot  feel  competent  to  com- 
ment on  the  in-house  policies  of  the  State 
Department,  I  think  it  indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  Dr.  Ray's  enormous  contrib- 
utory potential  Is,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment, no  longer  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  the  long  run,  perhaps  her  most 
significant  accomplishment  Is  her  con- 
tinuing effort — beginning  long  before  her 
appointment  to  the  AEC,  considerably 
enhanced  by  her  distinguished  service  on 
the  Commission  and  perhaps  even  by 
the  decision  to  resign  from  the  State 
Department,  and  certain  to  continue  In 
the  future — to  humanize  and  demystify 
Ihe  "mysteries"  of  science.  She  has  said, 
and  I  quote: 


Whether  science  Is  seen  as  genie  or 
devil  ...  we  need  to  get  some  sort  of  per- 
spective, so  that  people  understand  science 
is  just  one  more  Intellectual  tool,  one  more 
way  of  knowing  enough  things  to  give  so- 
ciety a  means  of  living  on  Earth. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  lesson  for  us 
all — and  in  that  light  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  Dr.  Ray's 
letter  to  the  President  explaining  her 
resignation,  and  once  again  eloquently 
pleading  the  need  for  dynamic  and  inno- 
vative scientific  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20,  1975. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  In  my  letter  of  resig- 
nation to  Secretary  Kissinger,  I  made  brief 
reference  to  the  circumstances  within  the 
Department  of  State  that  thwart  those  of  us 
who  are  responsible  for  information  and  ad- 
vice on  the  policies  that  guide  United  States 
International  programs  in  science  and  tech- 
nology from  exercising  our  proper  role.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-126,  passed  by  the  Congress  In 
October,  1973,  mandates  a  policy  role  for  the 
Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs.  Under  present 
Departmental  procedures,  the  Bureau  can  do 
little  but  acquiesce  In  the  policies  set  by  oth- 
ers, and  attempt  to  Implement  its  broad  re- 
sponsibilities with  little  authority  and  few 
resources. 

Similar  kinds  of  problems  plague  our  Na- 
tion's domestic  science  policy. 

Although  steps  may  be  underway  to  im- 
prove the  present  situation — e.g.,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Science  Advisory  Office  in  the 
White  House,  as  you  have  proposed — I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  imperative  to  use 
existing  knowledge  and  proven  technology  for 
vigorous  attack  on  today's  problems  Is  not 
fully  recognized  nor  appreciated  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  government. 

Of  course  technology  must  be  used  wisely 
and  with  proper  regard  for  both  economic 
and  environmental  consequences.  An  ener- 
getic research  and  developmental  program 
on  problems  that  are  not  yet  solved  must  be 
pursued  both  by  government  directly  and  by 
government  providing  the  climate — financial, 
intellectual  and  practical — to  marshal  the 
great  talent  and  human  resources  of  this 
land.  That  pitifully  little  is  being  done  is 
nowhere  so  clearly  evident  as  in  the  area  of 
energy  resources  and  technology. 

On  January  16  of  this  year,  thirty-two  of 
our  Nation's  most  outstanding  scientists — in- 
cluding eleven  Nobel  Laureates — made  a  pub- 
lic statement  on  energy  policy.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  disturbing  document — significant 
because  It  is  a  thoughtful  and  sober  expres- 
sion of  concern  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try made  by  a  group  of  our  most  knowledge- 
able citizens  and  disturbing  because  It  has 
been  virtually  Ignored  by  the  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment. The  scientists'  statement,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached,  says,  in  part: 

"We  . . .  believe  that  the  Republic  Is  in 
the  most  serious  situation  since  World  War 
IT.  Today's  energy  crisis  Is  not  a  matter  of 
just  a  few  years  but  of  decades.  It  Is  the  new 
and  predominant  fact  of  life  In  industrial- 
ized societies. 

"The  high  price  of  oil  which  we  must  now 
import  In  order  to  keep  Americans  at  their 
Jobs  threatens  our  economic  structure. . ." 

The  Importance  of  secure  supplies  of  eco- 
nomically priced  energy  (fuels  and  electric- 
ity) cannot  be  overemphasized.  Although  en- 
ergy provides  the  power  for  all  manufactur- 
ing, business,  commerce,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  essential  goods  (all  this 
means  Jobs  and  whether  there  Is  employment 
or  unemplojrment) ,  the  great  energy  debate 
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focuses,  ironically,  on  gasoline  for  the  family 
automobile.  Although  we  are,  correctly,  dedi- 
cated to  a  clean  and  healthy  environment, 
the  means  to  accomplish  this  laudable  pur- 
pose requires  more,  not  less,  energy.  Our  al- 
ternatives are  severely  limited.  We  have  no 
choice  other  than  to  practice  conservation  on 
a  scale  not  yet  Imagined.  This  will  take  dedi- 
cation and  will  require  that  the  leaders  of 
government  set  an  example  in  energy  saving 
measures.  But  conservation  alone  cannot  re- 
cover or  maintain  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy. Our  need  for  reliance  on  solid  fuels- 
coal  and  uranium — Is  real  and  must  be  rec- 
ognized. 

It  is  now  18  months  since  my  report  to 
President  Nixon,  "The  Nation's  Energy  Fu- 
ture," was  submitted.  Many  of  the  recom- 
mendations, especially  the  long-term  re- 
search and  development  proposals  that  are 
painless  and  non-controversial  are  being  im- 
plemented at  glacial  speed.  But  other  pro- 
grams, aimed  at  carefully  planned,  step-by- 
Btep  conversion  to  heavier  reliance  on  solid 
fuels,  languish  or  are  submitted  to  stultify- 
ing and  Interminable  feasibility  studies.  The 
Innovative  Pioneer  Synthetic  Fuels  Program, 
proposed  In  cooperation  with  private  enter- 
prise, has  yet  to  receive  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Our  country  Is  drifting.  We  seem  neither 
to  have  the  will  to  conserve  energy  nor  the 
courage  to  map  out  a  national  program  that 
will  free  us  from  the  bondage  of  too  great  a 
reliance  on  imported  energy  whose  price  and 
security  of  supply  we  are  powerless  to  Influ- 
ence. Painful  decisions  are  needed  for  there 
are  no  easy  solutions  that  will  please  every- 
one. 

In  the  three  years  1  have  served  In  the 
Federal  Government,  I  have  done  my  best 
to  face  up  to  whatever  problems  have 
emerged  and  to  resolve  them  In  an  open  and 
honest  manner.  Thank  you  for  your  appoint- 
ment and  the  opportunity  to  serve.  I  leave 
with  no  regrets. 
Sincerely, 

DixT  Lee  Rat. 


THE  NAVY  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 
CRUISER 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  gravest  concerns  for  the  future  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  is  not  based  upon 
what  new  weapons  our  potential  adver- 
saries may  be  developing — although  tiiey 
are  disturbing — rather,  it  is  based  upon 
the  failure  of  our  own  defense  establish- 
ment to  provide  us  with  weapons  in  the 
numbers  we  need  at  the  prices  we  can 
afford. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  are  buying 
fewer  weapons  at  a  higher  cost,  with 
the  result  being  that  the  United  States 
may  be  pricing  Itself  out  of  the  capability 
to  fight  a  prolonged  war.  One  can  only 
afford  to  lose  so  many  billion-dollar  ships 
and  $20  million  fighter  airplanes  before 
the  cost  of  replacement  becomes  prohibi- 
tive and  the  security  of  the  Nation  is 
compromised. 

The  latest  example  of  this  phenomena 
Is  the  decision  by  the  President  and  the 
Navy,  over  the  objections  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  go  with  a  new  nu- 
clear powered  attack  cruiser  rather  than 
one  with  a  conventional  powerplant.  The 
mitial  price  tag— and  you  can  be  certain 
It  will  go  higher— is  $1.2  bUUon  for  the 
first  ship  which  makes  this  one  of  the 
most  expensive  ships  built  by  the  Navy. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  opposed  this 
step  by  the  Navy  but  evidently  there  are 
some  within  the  Navy  who  are  so  com- 
mitted to  protecting  their  own  provincial 


Interests  that  they  refuse  to  comply  with 
decisions  that  are  made  by  their  superiors 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
promote  their  own  viewsN outside  the 
chain  of  command. 

This  decision  by  the  Navy  to  force  the 
construction  of  a  nuclear  powered  cruis- 
er, rather  than  one  with  a  conventional 
power  source,  means  that  we  will  have 
fewer  ships  at  a  much  higher  cost  and 
one  which  will  provide  us  with  only  a 
marginal  increase  In  actual  combat  ca- 
pability. The  numbers  bear  this  out  con- 
clusively. By  the  Navy's  own  estimates 
the  cost  difference  between  a  conven- 
tionally powered  cruiser  and  one  with 
a  nuclear  propulsion  system  Is  significant. 
Based  upon  an  eight-ship  program  the 
Navy  estimates  that  the  cost  of  a  nuclear 
powered  cruiser  will  range  between  $800 
and  $900  million  while  their  estimates  for 
eight  conventional  cruisers  would  result 
In  a  program  cost  of  $600  million  per 
ship. 

This  means  that  we  can  have  three 
conventional  ships  for  every  two  nuclear 
powered  cruisers  proposed  by  the  Navy 
and  both  would  be  equipped  with  an  Iden- 
tical suite  of  armaments.  A  three  to  two 
advantage  in  combat  ships  is  an  advan- 
tage that  I  am  sure  every  Senator  and 
certainly  any  Navy  man  that  has  smelled 
the  smoke  of  battle  can  appreciate. 

The  Navy  has  argued  that  nuclear 
cruisers  will  not  entail  the  expense  to 
operate  that  one  incurs  with  conven- 
tionally powered  ships.  The  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  again 
refutes  this  assertion.  A  nuclear  pow- 


ered cruiser  will  cost  more  to  buy,  more 
to  maintain,  and  more  to  operate  on  a 
life  cycle  basis  than  a  conventional  ship. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Part   I   House   Armed   Services   Committeb 

Hearings,    Department    of    Defense    Au- 
thorization,    Fiscal     Year    1976 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  one  or  two  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  In  connection  with  my 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee. 

At  page  III-73  of  the  Secretary's  prepared 
statement  it  is  said: 

"Our  most  recent  analysis  of  the  relevant 
data  has  convincingly  demonstrated  nuclear- 
powered  ships  are  more  expensive — both  to 
acquire  and  operate  over  their  service  lives 
than  their  conventional  counterparts,  even 
at  current  and  expected  fuel  oil  prices." 

I  mst  say  this  runs  counter  to  the  infor- 
mation that  was  given  to  the  Seapower  Com- 
mittee last  year  and,  of  course,  we  have  to 
rely  upon  what  experts  have  given  us. 

So  what  I  am  asking  you  now  is,  since  we 
don't  have  any  evidence  like  this  before  our 
subcommittee,  and  we  want  to  be  fully  in- 
formed, will  you  see  to  It  that  we  get  the 
Information  that  Is  the  basU  for  that  state- 
ment? 

Secretary  Schlesinger.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted, Mr.  Bennett. 

comparative  costs  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  ships 
The  table  below  reflects  the  most  recent 
cost  comparison  for  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional surface  combatants  of  cruiser  size.  All 
costs  are  In  undiscounted  fiscal  year  1976 
dollars. 


[In  millions] 
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Midlife               30  year           30ye«r  life 
Procurement        conversion  operation               cycle  cost 

>  Based  on  an  18-ship  buy. 

»  Includes  procurement  and  installation  of  new  nuclear  core. 

*  Includes  allocation  for  additional  oilers  to  deliver  conventional  fuel. 

esc^rttrcTr^lerarhTgr-sS,  "nu^felS  SrtuXt?.^^  '^'  choice  between  nu- 

ships  might  be  able  to  replace  conventlonaJ  PO^tunity  ^  analyze  some  of  the  critical 

ships  on  less  than  a  one-for-one  basis  and  ^if^''  *"°   conventional  propulsion.   To 

thus   reduce   the   apparent   cost   difference.  *"^*'  ®"d  ^  ^^.ve  written  Chairman  Sten- 

Under  other  circumstances,  such  as  meeting  NTS  and  asked  that  he  strongly  oppose 

routine  peacetime  deployment  commitments  Including  the  House  approved  authoriza- 

or  protecting  carriers  whUe  on  station,  force  tion  for  these  long  lead  items  funds  in 

Mnr?*^rt"rH  '^°"^'*  be  inappropriate.  the  conference  report.  Should  that  effort 

More   detaUed  comparative  cost  data  on     taU  t  ivif<»^^  ♦«  «»„- ^»ic*i,  cnun, 

these  and  other  nuclear  and  conventional  w^l  ?v,«f  f ^„h  v,^"  amendment  de- 
ships  have  been  provided  separately  to  the  ^®*^"^  *"®^^  ^""'^  ^^«"  ^^  Senate  pro- 
committee  staff.  ceeds  to  consider  the  Department  of  De- 

«c     T^T,*™,,™.  ,,  fense  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  Part  of  any  partnership  between  Con- 
that  Congress  will  give  itself  an  opportu-  gress  and  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
nity  to  study  this  program  in  an  orderly  providing  for  the  national  defense  must 
fashion.  The  $60  million  requested  by  the  be  an  element  of  respect  by  the  services 
President  for  long  lead  Items  for  this  for  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  con- 
ship  were  never  mentioned  to  the  Senate  gressional  review  of  Dteoartment  of  De- 
Armed  Services  Committee  during  their  ^^"se  decisions.  I  belieVt  this  request 
hearings  on  the  authorization  bill.  This  violates  that  process  and/Tor  that  reason 
is  just  the  kind  of  hasty,  ill-advised  ac-  ^"^  *^^  others  I  have  nientioned,  I  will 
celeration  of  an  important  Navy  pro-  oPPose  its  adoption  b/the  Senate 
gram  that  I  questioned  in  the  case  of  the  — 
acceleration  of  the  Trident  submarine 

program.  I  for  one  Intend  to  oppose  this  MIGRANTS  NO  MORE 

funding  request  for  the  long  lead  pro-  Mr.  TALMADG?:.  Mr.  President,  in  the 

curement  of  this  cruiser  at  every  junc-  July  1975  issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  Joseph 

ture  until  the  Congress  has  had  an  op-  P.  Black's  article  entitled,  "Migrants  No 
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More"  outlines  the  results  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.'s,  efforts  to  improve  the  lives 
of  workers  in  the  company's  Florida  cit- 
rus groves. 

For  years,  we  have  heard  of  the  plight 
of  migrant  workers.  Numerous  Federal 
programs  have  been  established  to  assist 
migrants.  Most  have  failed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Reader's  Digest  article  shows 
what  a  concerned  and  enlightened  com- 
pany can  do  and  has  done  in  the  interest 
of  its  employees.  I  salute  the  Coca-Cola 
Co.  and  I  salute  its  employees  who  are 
"migrants  no  more." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Migrants  No  Mors 
(By  Joseph  P.  Black) 
It'3  still  hard  for  J.  C.  and  Shirley  Jackson 
to  believe.  After  years  of  agonizing  hardship, 
they  now  own  their  home,  receive  a  paycheck 
every  week  of  the  year,  have  hospitalization 
Insurance,  paid  vacations,  sick  leave  and  a 
pension  fund.  And  their  children  feel  that 
they're  really  part  of  a  school. 

What's  so  special  about  this  situation? 
After  all,  It  fits  millions  of  families  across 
the  nation.  But  It  Is  different — so  different 
that  It  is  quietly  making  labor  history.  For 
the  Jacksons  were  once  migrant  workers. 
Now,  along  with  some  600  other  famUles,  they 
are  full-time  citrus-grove  employes  of  the 
Minute  Maid  division  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co. 
in  central  Florida,  and  have  what  virtually 
all  the  200,000  migrants  across  the  nation 
lack;  Job  security,  hope  and  status  as  human 
being. 

The  story  goes  back  to  late  1968,  when 
Coca-Cola  chairman  J.  Paul  Austin  grew  In- 
terested In  the  efforts  of  Cesar  Chavez  to  Im- 
prove working  conditions  of  migrant  labor- 
ers in  California.  As  a  result,  he  ordered  an 
Investigation  of  working  conditions  at  Min- 
ute Maid's  facilities— a  complex  of  produc- 
tion plants,  citrus-fruit  groves  and  workers' 
quarters  sprawling  across  30.000  acres  in  20 
Honda  counties.  Coca-Cola  had  bought  Min- 
ute Maid  eight  years  earlier  and  since  the 
bv.£:lii3ss  was  turaUig  a  profit,  had  left  oper- 
ations In  the  hands  of  the  original  super- 
visors. 

The  Investigation  tiirned  up  an  appalling 
situation.  Life  in  the  Minute  Maid  groves  was 
awful.  For  the  December-through-June  pick- 
ing season,  the  company  depended  largely  on 
migrant  workers.  For  some.  Minute  Maid  pro- 
vided, virtually  free,  company-owned  shacks 
with  no  toUets  or  Indoor  water.  Often  seven 
or  eight  adults  and  chUdren  shared  one  rat- 
Infested  room. 

The  migrants  worked  In  crews  of  25  un- 
der a  foreman,  who  picked  them  up  in  a  bus 
Paid  on  a  piece-work  basis,  they  average 
about  3>4  days  of  work  a  week.  If  it  rained 
or  the  bus  broke  down,  or  illness  struck! 
or  the  foreman  decided  to  "sit  down"  a 
worker  (not  employ  him  for  a  day  or  a 
week)— no  money.  Without  cash,  the  ml- 
grantacould  buy  nothing,  obtain  no  serv- 
ices. When  111.  they  were  often  refused  ad- 
mission to  hospitals,  and  simply  got  sicker 
and  died. 

While  working,  they  had  no  toilet  facilities 

:.«,**  ^"^  *^*y  P^'<*  ^  ceiits  a  week  to 
Mister  Charley,"  their  supervisor,  for  Ice  to 
cool  their  drinking  water.  Mister  Charley 
also  loaned  them  money  at  ten-percent  in- 
terest a  week  (520  percent  a  year) . 

Says  Georgia  Rushing,  now  a  community 
aide  in  the  largely  Coca-Cola-flnanced  Agrl- 
culturai  Labor  Project:  "I  was  a  picker  for 
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20  years.  When  we  got  through  with  the 
oranges  here,  we'd  go  to  New  York  or  Michi- 
gan to  pick  apples.  Wherever  we  were,  we 
were  only  a  pair  of  bands.  Nobody  knew  or 
cared  that  there  was  a  human  being  behind 
the  hands." 

BIG    THAW 

Chairman  Austin  decided  that  life  In 
Coke's  groves  had  to  be  different,  and  ap- 
pointed a  task  force,  headed  by  personnel 
executive  William  Kelly,  to  make  It  happen. 
It  was,  Kelly  soon  learned,  a  staggering  as- 
signment. "No  company,  as  far  as  I  could 
discover,  had  ever  tried  to  solve  the  migrants' 
problems,"  Kelly  recalls.  "There  was  no  'how- 
to'  manual." 

At  the  outset,  communication  between 
the  company  and  the  workers  was.  In  effect, 
frozen.  In  answer  to  Inquiries,  the  migrants 
said  that  they  had  no  complaints.  They 
thought  It  safer  to  "tell  the  boss  what  the 
boss  wants  to  hear."  Gradually,  however, 
they  opened  up  about  their  hopes  and  fears 
and  grievances.  And  one  fact  became  clear: 
any  kind  of  flat-out  welfare  program  would 
fall.  "All  changes  shotUd  be  long-range,  not 
temporary,"  Kelly's  staff  told  him.  "The 
workers  must  be  given  opportunities  to  help 
themselves,  and  benefits  should  go  both 
ways— to  the  Individual  and  to  the  com- 
pany." 

Soon  Coke  began  making  changes — changes 
opposed  by  some  of  its  own  foremen.  No 
more  charging  for  Ice  to  cool  drinking  water 
In  the  groves,  for  a  starter;  and  toilets  on  all 
buses,  which  would  be  stationed  during  the 
workday  In  places  readily  avaUable  to  the 
pickers. 

Then  came  the  big  change,  which  Coke 
announced  at  numerous  workers'  meetings: 
"Starting  with  two  crews — 50  workers — we 
propose  to  hire  you  on  a  year-round  basis. 
As  regular  employes  you  will  get  hospital 
and  life  Insurance,  a  retirement  fund,  paid 
vacations,  eight  paid  holidays.  After  the 
orange  season,  you  will  be  picking  lemons 
and  doing  maintenance  work  In  the  groves. 
If  it  rains  and  you  can't  work,  you'll  still 
get  your  week's  basic  pay.  If  the  bus  breaks 
down,  you  won't  be  docked  for  the  time  It 
takes  us  to  get  another  bus." 

Then  the  company  representatives  added, 
"But  you'll  have  to  work  like  other  regular 
employes.  Five  days  a  week.  Eight  hours  a 
day.  And  we  must  be  able  to  depend  on  you." 

FEAR  OP  CHANGE 

In  the  world  of  the  migrant  laborer,  this 
was  virtually  revolution.  Some  migrants 
didn't  like  It:  3  or  31/2  days  of  work  a  week 
was  enough  to  get  by  on.  Some  Coke  super- 
visors agreed:  "These  people  have  never 
wanted  to  work  a  full  week.  You  can't  de- 
pend on  them,  and  you  can't  change  them." 

Nonetheless,  the  program  was  activated. 
A  few  months  later,  Kelly  asked  the  workers' 
representatives  how  the  pickers  liked  the 
new  schedule  and  higher  wages. 

"Well,"  came  the  answer,  "after  the  season, 
everybody's  quitting." 

Several  areas  of  discontent  had  appeared. 
For  one,  the  pickers  saw  no  point  in  reach- 
ing the  groves  at  8:30  and  having  to  wait 
some  days  until  11  o'clock  for  the  trees  to 
dry  out  from  rain  or  heaw  dew.  Also,  some 
pickers  habitually  worked  at  a  fast  pace  for 
five  hours,  then  quit  for  the  day,  having 
picked  as  much  as  other  men  who  put  In  a 
full  day  In  the  trees.  These  workers  didn't 
want  to  change. 

Kelly  now  realized  that  the  nature  of  pick- 
ing made  a  rigid  schedule  Impractical.  So  he 
loosened  work  requirements:  If  a  man  did 
his  job  In  five  hours,  fine. 

Coke  smashed  another  precedent  by  for- 
bidding field  managers  to  make  loans  to  the 
workers.  A  few  supervisors  promptly  qmt  to 
work  for  other  groves.   Some  pickers  were 


aghast:  If  they  couldn't  borrow  from  Mister 
Charley,  where  coiUd  they  borrow?  (Many 
couldn't  comprehend  the  mathematical  slg. 
nlflcance  of  the  frightful  Interest  rate.)  Coke 
said  It  would  make  emergency  loans  without 
any  Interest  charge. 

The  workers  greeted  each  proposed  change 
with  suspicion  and  skepticism,  never  bellev- 
Ing  untU  It  happened.  But  what  Coke  was 
promising  did  come  true. 

"I  got  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay" 
said  Henry  Dorsey.  "They  gave  me  $180  'i 
could  rest.  I  been  working  for  45  years,  and 
this  Is  the  first  time  I  ever  got  paid  when  I 
wasn't  working." 

The  hospitalization  insurance  wasn't  real 
to  Christine  Parry  until  her  two-year-oW 
son  required  surgery  for  an  umbilical  hernia 
Insurance  covered  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal fees  of  nearly  $500. 

IT'S    ALL    BEAUTIFUL 

J.  C.  and  Shirley  Jackson  have  five  chil- 
dren, 7  to  15  years  old.  "We're  Into  a  new 
kind  of  life,"  Mrs.  Jackson  says.  "Other  stun- 
mers,  we  had  to  borrow  for  the  electric  and 
grocery  bills.  We  don't  have  that  worry  now 
And  If  my  husband  gets  sick  and  can't  work] 
money  still  comes  In  each  week.  All  these 
things  have  lightened  our  lives." 

When  It  was  decided  that  company  shacks 
for  families  and  labor  camps  for  single  men 
would  be  phased  out.  Coke  field-workers  told 
the  employes,  "That  means  you'll  have  to 
rent  or  buy  housing.  Since  you're  employed 
regularly,  you  can  establish  credit.  Well 
help  you  all  we  can." 

An  employe  committee  met  with  an  archi- 
tect provided  by  the  company.  Their  desires 
boiled  down  to  a  decent  community  that 
would  encourage  ambition  In  their  children, 
and  safe,  nearby  recreational  facilities.  And, 
as  one  man  said,  "I  want  a  house  with  a 
number  on  a  street  with  a  name,  anfl  I  don't 
want  my  house  to  look  like  all  the  others." 

Some  families  rented  or  bought  homes  on 
their  own  away  from  the  groves.  But  for 
those  who  wanted  their  own  community  near 
their  work.  Coke  contributed  land  along  Lake 
Clinch.  On  It  rose  the  community  of  Lake- 
view  Park — 85  homes,  all  situated  on  cul-de- 
sacs  to  avoid  through  traffic  and  noise.  With 
prices  at  $18,000  or  less,  and  30-year  mort- 
gages, down  payments  were  only  $200,  with 
monthly  charges  of  $70-$100  a  month— no 
hardship  for  a  good  fruit  picker  who  could 
make  $7000-$8000  a  year. 

A  homeowners'  committee  enforces  the 
rules:  keep  your  lawn  mowed,  keep  the  trim 
of  the  house  neatly  painted,  no  junk  In  the 
backyard,  no  rowdyism.  Each  cul-de-sac  has 
a  children's  committee  that  polices  the  lawns 
and  streets  for  papers  and  cans. 

"I'm  crazy  about  my  house,"  Pearlie  Mae 
Davles  told  me.  "It's  the  first  place  I've  lived 
in  that  has  running  water  and  a  bathroom. 
My  own  hot  shower.  It's  beautiful,  all 
beautiful." 

Onetime  migrants  are  also  thinking  ahead. 
"I  started  going  Into  the  trees  with  my 
parents  when  I  was  12."  said  Fanny  Chris- 
tian, mother  of  three  young  daughters. 
"I'm  still  In  the  trees  because  we  need  money 
to  furnish  the  house.  But  my  girls  will  never 
do  that.  They  go  to  the  library  to  read  and 
attend  Brownie  meetings.  They're  learning 
that  there's  a  world  outslda  the  groves." 

EVERTBODT    WINS 

The  library  Is  part  of  a  social-service  cen- 
ter, one  of  four  under  the  Project,  each  run 
by  a  community-development  board  of  Coke 
employes  and  other  community  members.  Six 
staffers,  two  of  whom  came  out  of  the  trees, 
conduct  programs  for  children,  encourage 
dropouts  and  adults  to  return  to  evening 
school  for  their  hlgh-school-equlvalency  di- 
plomas, and  arrange  tutoring  by  local  college 
volunteers  for  adults  who  can't  read  or  write. 
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The  center  also  contains  a  clinic,  dental 
offices,  a  day  nursery  and  two  recreation  halls. 
When  the  program  began,  examinations  re- 
vealed that  two  out  of  three  workers  and 
their  families  had  Illnesses  requiring  medical 
attention;  virtually  everyone  needed  dental 
care.  A  three-year  grant  of  $590,000  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare launched  the  health  program  with  a 
full-time  physician,  two  dentists,  two  nurses 
and  a  public-health  nurse  to  supervise 
screening  programs.  Medical  and  dental 
charges  are  based  on  ability  to  pay,  and  in- 
surance covers  most  fees. 

"We've  gotten  out  of  the  migrant-labor 
business,"  says  Bill  Kelly.  "Formerly,  about 
one  quarter  of  our  fruit  pickers  were  re- 
cruited from  other  states,  requiring  the  dis- 
patch of  buses  and  staffs  to  hire  them  and 
dormitories  to  house  them.  That's  all  fin- 
ished. 

"Six  hundred  of  our  1200  employes  are  reg- 
ulars who  get  the  same  benefits  as  any  em- 
ploye in  Houston  or  Atlanta  and  are  Just  as 
dependable.  The  other  600,  seasonal  employes, 
live  In  communities  around- the  groves. 

"Two  winters  ago,  we  used  52  harvesting 
crews — about  1200  i)eople.  Now  we're  har- 
vesting the  same  amount  of  fruit  with  900 
people." 

But  the  greatest  significance  of  Coca-Cola's 
efforts  can  be  measured  In  the  words  of  Shir- 
ley Jackson,  who  said,  "We've  bought  two 
lots,  and  we've  built  a  house.  It  feels  good  to 
build  something  of  your  own.  It  means  that 
you  believe  there's  a  future." 


SOLAR  UTILIZATION  NOW— ARI- 
ZONANS  SEEK  TO  KICK  THE  FOS- 
SIL FUEL  HABIT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ari- 
zona agricultural  sector  was  recently  con- 
fronted with  a  change  of  use-classi- 
fication which  endangered  their  con- 
tinued reliance  on  natural  gas  for  ir- 
rigation pumping.  Since  the  arid  South- 
west is  heavily  dependent  on  the  irriga- 
tion of  agricultural  crops,  this  ruling  has 
been  most^larming  to  all  of  us  who  wish 
to  maintain  production  in  this  fertile 
region  of  the  country. 

Arizona  solar  energy  developers  have 
an  answer  for  this  predicament — solar 
powered  pumps.  The  recently  established 
Arizona  Solar  Energy  Commission  has 
announced  that  the  technical  know-how 
and  "seed  money"  are  available.  All  that 
is  required  now,  the  commission  says,  Is 
the  interest  and  request  of  the  growers 
and  assistance  from  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment.  Dr.  Bob  Handy,  the  executive  di- 
rector for  the  commission,  suggests  in  the 
attached  article  that  a  design  compe.i- 
tion  be  sponsored  to  bring  out  the  most 
suitable  systems.  I  would  think  this  could 
be  accomplished  most  easily  through  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. This  Agency,  designed  to 
help  us  kick  the  fossil  fuel  habit  and  de- 
velop our  alternate  resources  could  ac- 
complish in  a  few  short  months,  what 
would  take  the  private  agricultural  sector 
years  to  achieve.  The  best  solar  irriga- 
tion pumping  systems  could  be  demon- 
strated in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  In- 
formation gained  could  be  directly  trans- 
ferred to  the  many  producers  now  de- 
pendent on  natural  gas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle  explaining   this   solar   solution   be 


printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues;  and  I  suggest  that  the 
many  Senators  who  represent  agricul- 
tural States  and  are  interested  in  see- 
ing this  solar  technology  developed  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  as  we  certainly 
have  a  common  goal.  If  any  of  my  col- 
leagues desire  further  information,  my 
office  would  be  glad  to  provide  it  and 
serve  to  coordinate  the  efforts  to  bring 
about  this  objective. 

The  article  which  follows,  appeared  in 
the  July  1975  issue  of  "Arizona  Farmer- 
Ranchman." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Researchers   Offer   Solar   Solution 

Arizona  growers  who  rely  on  natural  gas 
to  power  their  irrigation  wells  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  state  of  Arizona  and  a  host  of 
private  technical  firms  have  the  "seed 
money"  and  technical  skUl  at  hand  to  help 
farmers  establish  a  solar  Irrigation  facility 
anywhere  In  the  state.  All  it  takes,  they  say, 
is  organization  on  the  part  of  the  growers, 
the  willingness  to  support  such  a  project  and 
the  determination  to  settle  for  nothing  less 
than  a  permanent  solution  to  the  natural  gas 
problem.  The  possible  adaption  of  solar  en- 
ergy to  irrigation  pumping,  they  say.  Is  not 
a  "ple-ln-the-sky"  approach,  but  rather  a 
tangible,  down-to-earth  possibility  that  of- 
fers a  realistic  opportunity  to  "kick  the  fos- 
sil fuel  habit." 

One  of  those  enthusiastic  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  pumping  with  solar  energy  is 
Robert  Handy,  the  44-year  old  Motorola  ex- 
ecutive, recently  appointed  by  Gov.  Castro 
to  direct  the  new  Arizona  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Commission.  Handy  told  AFR  In  a  re- 
cent interview  that  the  application  of  solar 
energy  Is  a  realistic  and  "natural  one  for  Ari- 
zona growers": 

"At  times,  we  forget  that  farmers  are  the 
oldest  users  of  solar  energy  anywhere.  They 
make  their  living  converting  sunlight  into 
food  and  fiber  by  way  of  photosynthesis  and 
then  feed  and  clothe  the  world  with  their 
product. 

"So  it  Is  consistent  with  farmers'  prac- 
tices that  they  now  turn  to  solar  energy  for 
Irrigation  pumping. 

"Speaking  for  myself,"  said  Handy,  "my 
job  with  the  Commission  Is  to  assist  growers 
In  Cochise  County  and  elsewhere  select  and 
utilize  the  best  solar  energy  design  for  their 
area.  And  It  has  to  be  solar  power,  now,  be- 
cause converting  from  one  fossil  fuel  source 
to  another  Is  not  a  realistic  answer  to  the 
natural  gas  shortage.  And  believe  me,  there 
is  a  shortage.  If  a  grower  has  to  convert  from 
a  natural  gas  engine  to  an  electric  one,  and 
then  ends  up  needing  solar  power  in  the 
long-run,  the  land  win  revert  back  to  desert 
because  there  Is  no  way  to  economically  do 
this.  And  with  world  starvation,  this  Is  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  be  fooling  around  with  the 
agricultural  capacity  of  Arizona  or  the  United 
States.  We  have  prime  farmland  all  over  Ari- 
zona; it's  droughtproof,  fertile  and  has  a 
long  growing  season.  And  it's  also  tremen- 
dously Important  to  the  economy  of  the  state. 
So  let's  not  think  In  terms  of  taking  land  out. 
Let's  think  Instead  of  ways  to  keep  Arizona's 
farmers  In  business  for  a  long-long  time." 

PERMANENT    SOLUTION 

Handy  stated  that  what  Is  needed  in  Ari- 
zona Is  a  demonstration  of  willingness  to 
solve  the  energy  problem  once  and  for  all. 
The  federal  money  for  such  a  demonstration 
Is  there  for  the  asking,  and  the  technology 
has  been  available  for  many  years. 


"I'm  approaching  this  problem,"  said 
Handy,  "first  by  teUing  Congress  that  it  is 
not  in  the  national  Interest  to  regulate  land 
out  of  production.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
stressing  that  there  is  a  realistic  problem  in 
Cochise  County  that  needs  to  be  tended  to 
and  quickly.  Then,  when  we  go  hack  to  Wash- 
ington hopefully  with  a  workable  solution, 
they  have  already  beep  forewarned.  And  once 
Congress  sees  that  Arizona  growers  are  work- 
ing on  a  solution,  It  should  make  the  appro- 
priation of  money  that  much  easier." 

And  who's  got  the  money?  Many  agencies, 
according  to  Handy.  Although  they  do  not 
have  money  speclficaUy  in  the  budget  for 
solar  research,  they  do  have  general  funds 
such  as  the  natural  gas  shortage.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
IS  one  of  these  agencies,  according  to  Handy. 
Others  include  the  USDA,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Agency  (ERDA) 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
ready  to  be  put  to  work  solving  problems 

"All  of  these  agencies  have  the  funds,"  said 

Handy.  "The  only  reason  they  haven't  been 

put  to  work  on  solar  Irrigation  piimplng  Is 

that  they  haven't  been  asked  to  by  growers." 

soLicrriNO  funds 

According  to  Handy,  there  Is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  to  go  about  petitioning  for  fed- 
eral and  state  money.  The  right  way,  he  says, 
Is  to  organize  and  make  sure  each  farmer 
knows  what  he  wants  In  the  way  of  solar 
irrigation  for  his  land. 

"Organlzaton  of  growers  Is  a  must,  of 
course,"  he  said.  "The  only  way  Washington 
can  appropriate  money  is  through  an  orga- 
nization that  Is  fiscally  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  project  once  It  is  built.  The 
agency  can  be  a  new  one  specifically  created 
to  receive  solar  monies,  or  It  can  be  an  al- 
ready-established group  such  as  a  fuel-users 
society  or  a  Farm  Bureau.  Possibly,  it  would 
be  better  if  older,  more  established  organiza- 
tions acted  to  receive  monies  rather  than 
waste  valuable  time  creating  new  ones. 

"Then."  Slid  Handy,  "this  organization 
should  get  together  with  other  fuel-users  or 
Farm  Bureau  chapters  to  establish  as  wide 
a  state  support  base  as  possible.  Tliis  would 
allow  all  agricultural  personnel  to  act  In  con- 
cert with  each  other,  and  would  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  Congress." 

Handy  also  indicated  that  these  organiza- 
tions should  be  willing  to  put  up  some  of 
their  own  money,  along  with  enlisting  the 
help  of  the  state  of  Arizona.  Possibly,  this 
would  be  done  In  the  form  of  a  design  com- 
petition. An  organization  such  as  a  fuel- 
users  society  could  put  up  a  monetary  prize 
and  select  designs  that  would  work  best  for 
them. 

"Of  course,  one  of  the  most  Important 
points  I  can  make,"  said  Handy,  "Is  that  my 
Commission  and  the  state  of  Arizona  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  work  with  an  organiza- 
tion to  help  develop  a  proposal  and  deal  with 
Washington.  That's  our  Job.  We  would  even 
help  judge  the  design  competition  If  that's 
what  the  organization  wished. 

"But  above  all,  we  can't  go  to  Washington 
and  say,  in  effect,  'here's  our  problem,  you 
solve  It.'  Washington,  from  my  experience, 
would  be  more  likely  to  appropriate  money 
if  they  saw  that  Arizona's  growers  were 
working  together  to  seriously  attack  the 
problem.  And  the  publicity  generated  by 
such  cooperation  would  hopefully  move  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  give  Arizona 
Growers  relief  from  cutbacks  for  the  length 
of  time  It  takes  to  develop  a  solar  energy 
pumping  system. 

"And  of  course,  the  time  to  do  all  this  1b 
now,"  added  Handy.  "There  Is  no  sense  In 
waiting  for  someone  else  to  do  It.  And  we  are 
here  to  help.  In  addition  to  this  Commis- 
sion's responsibility  to  entice  to  Arizona  the 
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National  Solar  Institute,  and  to  act  as  a  col- 
lector and  disseminator  of  solar  Information, 
we  are  charged  with  providing  assistance  to 
indvistry.  agencies  and  agrlctilture  to  obtain 
federal  grants  for  projects  such  as  these." 

One  of  the  agencies  In  Arizona  ready  to  go 
with  a  tried  and  true  method  of  irrigation 
pumping  is  Dr.  Aden  Melnel's  HeUo  Asso- 
ciates In  Tucson.  Melnel,  head  of  the  U  of 
A's  Optical  Sciences  Dept.,  believes  that  his 
organization,  an  off-shoot  of  the  T7  of  A.  Is 
ready  to  go  with  a  design  proposal  whenever 
an  organization  of  growers  gets  off  the 
ground. 

"No  one  has  yet  approached  me  from  the 
natural  gas  pumping  areas  of  Arizona,"  said 
Melnel,  "but  If  they  did,  I'd  tell  them  that 
the  technology  to  do  the  Job  Is  there  and 
the  proposal  for  federal  money  could  be 
worked  up  In  no  time.  I  suppose  that  If  a 
grower  came  up  to  me  tomorrow  and  asked 
me  to  write  a  proposal  and  oversee  the  con- 
struction of  a  solar  facility  In  Cochise 
County,  I  could  have  one  ready  to  pump 
water  In  about  three  years  or  less.  This 
woiUd  Include  the  time  It  took  getting 
through  the  red  tape  in  Washington,  getting 
the  money  allocated  from  federal  agencies, 
designing  the  collectors  and  constructing 
them. 

"So  you  see  that  solar  pumping  Is  here 
and  working,  and  not  Just  something  out  of 
a  sclence-flctlon  magazine.  In  fact,"  laughed 
Melnel.  "I've  got  an  Installation  In  back  of 
my  office  if  you'd  care  to  actually  kick  It." 

Melnel  added  that  the  only  reason  solar 
pumping  hasn't  been  developed  and  Imple- 
mented on  large  scale  is  due  to  the  cheap 
energy  available — or  rather,  that  was  avail- 
able. But  now,  he  said.  Industry  and  agrl- 
ciUture  are  realizing  that  the  day  for  cheap 
fuels  Is  over  and  It's  time  to  grab  hold  of  a 
permanent  solution. 

"I  know  that  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  develop  really  high  efficiency  rates  for 
solar  energy,  but  as  for  now,  the  sun  Is  up 
there  for  everyone;  Its  not  going  to  burn  out 
soon  and  no  power  company  Is  going  to  take 
It  away  from  you. 

OLD  TECHNOLOGT 

"In  the  past."  said  Melnel,  "the  Algerian 
government  realized  thU  fact.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  for  use  In  a  climate  similar  to  Arizona, 
the  government  cooperated  with  Prance  for 
solar-powered  irrigation  pumps,  and  devel- 
oped the  technology  we  are  now  Improving 
upon  and  can  offer  to  Arizona  growers.  Sim- 
ply speaking,  the  Algerian  Installation  uses 
flat-plate  coUectors  vrtth  tubes  of  water 
flowing  through  them.  The  water  Is  heated 
up  to  190°  and  Is  stored  in  a  tank  to  be 
drawn  at  any  time  of  day.  The  water  Is 
pumped  to  a  reciprocating  steam  enelne 
which  operates  an  Irrigation  pump  This 
particular  Installation  is  smaller  than  ones 
to  be  used  In  Arizona,  but  recent  break- 
throughs in  solar  research  have  brought 
Uquld  temperature  high  enough  to  power 
an  engine  big  enough  to  do  the  Job. 

"As  you  can  imagine,"  said  Melnel,  "the 
cost  of  this  installation  was  high,  but  was 
offset  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  in  the  water-short  area  they  were 
In.  And  I  find  Interesting  parallels  to  that 
situation  In  Arizona." 

DESIGN-    VARIAXIONS 

What  Melnel  propo.ses,  if  and  when  Arizona 
growers  receive  federal  monies,  is  to  use 
basically  the  same  French  design  with  re- 
finements of  his  own.  Rather  than  a  flat- 
plate  collector  to  concentrate  sunlight,  Mel- 
nel proposes  a  curved-mirror  In  the  shape  of 
a  parabola  to  focus  sunlight  on  a  tube  of 
liquid  and  render  it  Into  steam  to  be  stored. 

"One  reason  why  we  can  now  get  higher 
temperatures  from  sunlight  Is  because  of  a 
new  technique  developed  at  the  U  of  A  by 
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Dr.  Bernard  Seraphln.  This  new  design  Is  In 
the  form  of  a  coating  called  a  'selective  sur- 
face.' This  surface,  a  thousand  times  thinner 
than  a  coat  of  paint,  will  allow  sunlight  to 
enter  a  surface  but  will  prevent  it  from  escap- 
ing. 

"This  has  always  been  the  problem  with 
conventional  black-painted  collectors:  they 
can't  get  high  enough  temperatures  needed 
to  run  conventional  txu'blnes  and  generators. 
For  Instance,  the  reason  your  dashboard 
doesn't  melt  when  you  leave  your  car  out 
In  the  sunlight  is  because  it  will  begin  to 
radiate  heat  from  It  as  much  as  It  takes  In, 
thus  creating  a  balance.  But  if  this  same 
dash  board  was  painted  with  the  'selective 
8\irface  coating,'  the  dashboard  would  indeed 
melt,  as  was  the  case  when  £in  associate  left 
a  sheet  of  the  coating  accidentally  on  his 
dashboard.  He  returned  to  find  a  melted 
Interior." 

As  soon  as  this  technology  was  available 
to  Melnel,  he  applied  it  to  the  tube  of  liquid 
upon  which  the  rays  of  light  from  the  col- 
lector are  to  be  focused.  And  with  this,  he 
found  the  temperatures  he  wanted. 

WATEB    STORAGE 

Melnel  solved  the  problem  of  no  sunlight 
at  night  by  burying  his  liquid-storage  tank 
below  the  ground  to  be  tapped  whenever  a 
grower  wanted  to  irrigate.  The  reason  why 
Melnel  is  nebulous  as  to  the  exact  definition 
of  his  "fluid"  is  because  the  corroslveness  of 
water  might  prompt  him  to  use  an  organic 
substance  such  as  freon  gas. 

"Once  the  irrigator  opens  the  water  valve 
from  a  storage  tank,"  said  Melnel,  "the  steam 
or  gas  vapor  will  proceed  to  an  Israeli-devel- 
oped turbine  to  power  the  pump.  A  con- 
denser will  then  pump  the  fluid  back  through 
the  solar  collector." 

Melnel  has  In  mind  an  application  such  as 
this  next  to  each  Irrigation  well  on  an  indi- 
vidual field.  The  collector  would  be  a  thou- 
sand feet  long,  he  said,  and  be  situated  on 
an  access  road  next  to  a  field.  This  would 
only  take  out  about  seven  feet  of  farmland 
and  would  not  interfere  with  tillage,  culti- 
vation and  harvest  of  crops. 

"Or  perhaps  even  better,"  said  Melnel,  "we 
could  use  the  same  technology  and  apply  It 
to  a  large,  central  bank  of  collectors  sltu- 
a»ed  on  a  non-agricultural  piece  of  land, 
possibly  the  southern  side  of  an  embank- 
ment. 

There,  on  land  set  aside  for  sunlight  farm- 
ing, long  rows  of  solar  collectors  would  sit 
collecting  sunlight  day  after  day  and  power- 
ing electric  generators  to  be  used  by  all  the 
growers  of  one  county  or  area.  This  approach 
would  allow  the  growers  to  form  one  single 
cooperative  utility  and  hire  certain  people 
to  maintain  and  manage  It.  Quite  possibly, 
this  is  the  best  and  most  efficient  approach 
But  that  wUl  be  decided  by  the  growers  and 
the  agency  they  select  to  write  a  proposal 
for  them." 

Melnel  agreed  with  Robert  Handy's  sug- 
gestion that  the  growers  organize  and  work 
together  to  get  a  proposal  written  and  ask 
for  federal  monies. 

"I  think  that  growers  should  Individually 
write  their  Congressmen  and  inform  them 
of  their  plight,  suggesting  the  utUlzatlon 
of  solar  energy  as  an  answer.  These  letters 
will  also  allow  the  Congresmen  to  gather 
valuable  flies  of  support. 

"But  growers  should  work  together  when 
they  appeal  for  federal  money.  I  suggest  that 
they  work  with  the  state  of  Arizona:  It 
la  ultimately  their  problem  and  I  know  that 
the  new  director  of  the  Arizona  Solar  En- 
ergy Research  Commission  would  be  de- 
lighted to  assist  the  growers  In  any  possible 
way." 

The  Hello  Associates  Is.  according  to 
Melnel,  one  Arizona  agency  that  could  work 
with     the     growers     to     provide     technical 


assistance  and  to  help  prepare  the  proposal 
The  Associates,  backed  by  the  APS.  TG&E 
and  SRP,  was  buUt  in  1971  and  has  the  capa- 
bility of  working  with  commercial  contracts 
although  associated   with  the  U  of  A. 

Melnel  forecasts  that  It  would  take  one 
year  for  the  proposal  to  get  through  Wash- 
ington red-tape,  but  possibility  as  little  as 
three  or  four  months  If  politically  pressured 
Then,  six  months  for  budgeting  and  pre- 
liminary approval  would  be  required  as 
would  an  additional  year  for  construction 
and  utilization.  The  project  could  be  100% 
federally  funded  or  fimded  partly  by  the 
state  of  Arizona.  In  any  case,  said  Melnel, 
the  project  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
grower  organization  to  manage  after  a 
specific  time  of  testing. 

"It's  quite  possible  that  the  government 
or  state  will  monitor  the  Installation  for  a 
year  in  order  to  get  working  data."  said  Mel- 
nel. "But  I  can  assure  a  grower  that  this 
would  in  no  way  be  detrimental  to  his  farm- 
ing operation. 

"After  that  time,  the  only  maintenance 
required  for  the  installation,  be  it  a  large 
or  small  one,  would  be  to  clean  the  collec- 
tors once  a  month  with  water  to  rid  It  of 
dust  and  dirt  brought  with  rainfall.  Lubrica- 
tion of  parts  would  have  to  be  done 
occasionally." 

Melnel  considers  the  operation  as  safe, 
no  more  dangerous  than  that  of  a  kitchen 
stove.  To  avoid  wind  damage,  the  collectors 
would  have  to  be  well  anchored,  but  accord- 
ing to  Meinel,  that's  not  a  problem.  By 
having  a  low  profile,  the  collectors  would  act 
as  their  own  wind  break  when  used  in  great 
numbers.  And  to  avoid  damage  from 
lightning,  the  installation  would  have  to  be 
well  grounded. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  these  Installations 
would  not  last  twenty  years  or  more,"  said 
Melnel.  "Of  course,  there  would  be  minor 
parts  to  replace  from  time  to  time,  but  there 
would  be  no  major  breakdown  for  quite 
some  time.  These  things  are  made  to  last 
and  they  require  little  maintenance. 

"All  in  all,"  said  Melnel,  "It's  time  for 
Arizona  growers  to  look  closely  at  solar  power 
and  take  steps  to  make  it  a  reality.  The 
shortage  of  fosslle  fuels  is  not  going  to  go 
away.'" 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
26,  1974,  the  President  signed  into  law  a 
bill  which,  among  other  things,  estab- 
lished the  Tuskegee  Institute  National 
Historic  Site  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
that  led  to  creation  of  this  historic  site 
which  incorporates  historic  structures  on 
the  campus  of  the  internationally  famed 
Institute  and  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Museum,  which  was  created  by 
and  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Tuskegee  Institute. 

In  Its  Sunday,  July  6,  1975,  editions, 
the  Birmingham  News  published  a  story 
by  Fi-ank  Sikora,  one  of  the  newspaper's 
fine  staff  writers,  entitled  "In  for  Many 
Changes:  Carver  Museum — A  Man's 
Legacy." 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  hear- 
ings, deliberations,  and  voting  on  the  leg- 
islation creating  the  Tuskegee  Institute 
Historic  Site,  Senators  showed  great  in- 
terest, understanding,  and  appreciation 
of  what  the  bill's  sponsors  were  attempt- 
ing to  do.  I  believe  that  the  article  from 
the  News  will  serve  as  a  deserving  interim 
report  on  this  project,  and  I  ask  unan- 
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imous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  foe  Many  Changes:    Carves  Museum — 
A  Man's  Legacy 

(By  Frank  Sikora) 

Tuskegee. — It  Is  nestled  In  a  small  hollow 
surrounded  by  shrubs,  flowers  and  magnifi- 
cent oak  and  pecan  trees  that  shelter  It  with 
heavy  green  in  the  sultry  heat. 

Sometime,  the  only  sound  you  hear  is  the 
chatter  of  a  blue  Jay,  or  the  persistent  scold- 
ing or  a  squirrel  hidden  high  among  the 
branches. 

You  could  well  Imagine  that  this  Is  how  he 
would  like  always  to  be  remembered — quietly. 

This  is  the  George  Washington  Carver  Mu- 
seum at  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  legacy  of  a 
gentle,  retiring  man  who  found  happiness  In 
the  wonder  of  a  flower  opening  .  .  .  and  made 
his  fellow  man  the  better  for  it. 

Born  in  slavery,  he  came  to  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute in  1896,  recruited  by  the  school's 
founder.  Booker  T.  Washington.  Teaching 
and  doing  research  in  the  rich  earth  of  the 
Black  Belt,  he  revolutionized  the  agrarian 
economy  of  the  South. 

From  the  peanut  alone  he  created  more 
than  300  by-products,  everything  from  pea- 
nut oil  shampoo  to  candy  bars,  from  mock 
chicken  to  emulsion  for  bronchitis. 

With  the  sweet  potato,  he  prepared  50 
by-products,  from  14  varieties  of  candy  to 
writing  ink,  from  spiced  vinegar  to  tapioca. 

Erected  in  1938,  the  museum  has  been 
expanded  from  not  only  a  tribute  to  a  quiet 
man  who  considered  himself,  above  all  else, 
a  toiler  of  the  earth,  but  also  traces  the 
history  of  blacks. 

This  story  Is  told  in  20  dioramas,  showing 
blacks  subjected  to  slavery  In  ancient  civili- 
zations, being  brought  to  America,  life  on 
a  plantation,  reconstruction,  and  the  role  of 
blacks  in  recent  history. 

Late  last  year,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
designating  this  museum,  as  well  as  two 
other  sites  on  the  Tuskegee  Institute  cam- 
pus, as  National  Historic  Sites. 

"We're  meeting  regularly  with  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Parks  Service,"  says 
Dr.  Luther  Foster,  the  president,  "to  see 
how  the  change  vrtll  take  place,  and.  In  fact, 
what  changes  there  will  be. 

"Right  now  the  hold-up  is  a  lack  of  fimds." 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  to  being  a 
National  Historic  Site  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  museum  and  the  other  attractions — ^the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Home  and  the  ante- 
bellum home.  Grey  Columns— will  be  subject 
to  advertising  by  the  federal  government, 
pointing  the  way,  Foster  feels,  to  thousands 
of  extra  visitors  each  year. 

Right  now,  only  about  17,000  a  year  visit 
the  museum. 

'Promoting  the  museum  has  been  one  of 
our  greatest  headaches."  says  Dr.  Douglas 
Covington,  vice  president  for  development. 
'We  don't  have  the  funds  to  do  what  we'd 
like  to  do.  To  a  great  extent,  word  of  mouth 
has  been  the  chief  means  of  attracting  peo- 
ple to  the  site." 

Ultimately,  the  Parks  Service  will  move  In 
and  operate  the  three  facilities,  using  Orey 
Columns  as  the  administration  center.  At 
present,  Tuskegee  Institute  spends  more  than 
8300,000  a  year  operating  the  museiun;  they 
don  t  charge  a  dime  to  visit. 
"We're  giving  some  thought  to  improving 
tne  atmosphere  of  the  museum,"  says  Cov- 
ington. "For  Instance,  we're  thinking  about 
.tl^^  '^"^**'  ^'^^'  soft  music,  featuring 
spirituals  sung  by  our  choir,  one  of  the 
nnest  in  the  country." 

"This  would  not  only  help  create  a  mood, 
out  might  also  stimulate  sales  of  the  choir's 
recording  of  spirituals.  Now,  the  only  place 


they  are  sold  Is  the  student  book  store,  a 
place  tourists  seldom  visit. 

Carver,  who  died  in  1943,  In  his  80th  year, 
loved  spirituals. 

Never  married,  his  only  descendant  is  the 
work  he  carried  out  in  the  fields  and  the 
laboratories  here;  he  seldom  accepted  money 
for  his  achievements,  and  once  responded  to 
words  of  lavish  praise  that : 

"Without  God  to  draw  aside  the  curtains, 
I  would  be  helpless." 

In  that,  some  say,  lay  his  greatest  gift 
to  the  students  he  taught:  With  his  com- 
passion and  gentleness,  instilling  in  them 
a  quiet  pride  In  their  heritage,  a  fervor  to 
prevail  against  hard  times. 


WHILE  IMPROVING  VERY  MOD- 
ESTLY—REAL RETAIL  SALES  STILL 
LAG  WELL  BELOW  LEVELS  OP 
LAST  3  YEARS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
are  all  aware.  President  Ford  has  told 
the  country  that  the  recession  has  "bot- 
tomed out."  It  is  all  uphill  from  here. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President's 
analysis  is  correct,  but  as  a  realist,  the 
evidence  that  we  have  bottomed  out  Is 
equivocal  at  best. 

One  indication  often  cited  as  evidence 
of  an  upturn  in  the  economy  is  the  re- 
cent increase  in  retail  sales.  The  figures 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce indicate  that  in  April  retail  sales 
increased  1.2  percent  after  a  decline  of 
almost  2  percent  in  March.  The  advance 
estimates  for  May  show  a  further  in- 
crease of  about  2  percent.  This  is  indeed 
good  news,  but  these  figures  do  not  sep- 
arate the  increase  in  prices  from  the  In- 
crease in  the  volume  of  goods  sold.  In 
order  for  these  statistics  to  indicate  a 
real  growth  in  economic  activity,  the  vol- 
ume of  goods  must  be  moving  up,  not 
just  the  price. 

In  an  attempt  to  look  at  the  volume 
of  retail  sales,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee staff  has  constructed  an  index 
which  Is  based  on  constant  1967  prices. 
While  these  numbers  show  some  fluctua- 
tions from  month  to  month,  the  general 
trend  is  as  follows :  Total  sales  have  been 
relatively  flat  in  1975  although  the  most 
recent  3  months  show  some  Improvement. 
While  the  level  of  this  index  Is  slightly 
better  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1974.  it 
is  well  below  the  level  of  sales  maintained 
throughout  1972.  1973,  and  most  of  1974. 

Looking  at  the  components  of  retail 
sales,  the  index  shows  that  nondurable 
commodities  have  Improved  slightly 
since  the  end  of  last  year  but  that  dur- 
ables—primarily due  to  automobiles- 
remain  severely  depressed. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  pessimistic, 
I  think  It  behooves  us  to  be  realistic. 
These  statistics,  which  attempt  to  take 
out  the  effect  of  price  fluctuations,  I 
believe  give  a  much  more  realistic  view 
of  what  Is  happening  to  retail  sales  In 
the  economy  at  the  present  time  than 
those  I  see  quoted  In  the  press.  I  suggest 
that  some  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid 
being  misled  by  the  statistics  as  they  are 
published. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statistics  in  the  JEC  index 
of  volume  of  retail  business  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 


tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEFLATED  INDEX  OF  RETAIL  SALES 
(1967=1001 


Sales 
Total  exclud- 
sales  Ing  aulas 


Durable 
goods 


Non- 
durable 
goods 


1972: 

January 111.91 

February 113.01 

March 116  44 

April 115.75 

May 118.16 

June 116.85 

July 118.01 

August 119.69 

September 118.41 

October 122.37 

November 120.65 

December 122.54 

1973: 

January 125.63 

February 126.47 

March 127.30 

April 123.62 

May 124.45 

June 121.94 

July 126.19 

August 122.05 

September 122.55 

October 123.17 

November 122.00 

December 118.59 

1974: 

January 119.31 

February 118.15 

March 119.06 

April 119.42 

May 119.80 

June 118.01 

July 121.83 

August 121.99 

September 118.43 

October 116.38 

November 111.88 

December 111.87 

1975: 

January 114.11 

February 115.73 

March 113.45 

April! 114.19 

May' 116.25 


111.52 

116.99 

109.86 

112.52 

116.50 

111.35 

115.25 

122.50 

113.57 

114.48 

121.40 

113.28 

116.28 

124.24 

115.51 

115.18 

123.66 

113.96 

116.21 

125.40 

114.90 

117.09 

128. 73 

115.78 

116.51 

126.02 

115.15 

120.10 

131.89 

118.35 

118.22 

131.72 

116.07 

118.80 

135.93 

116.86 

122. 04 

141.97 

118.77 

123.  02 

143.08 

119.16 

123.67 

144.66 

120.09 

120.  27 

141. 26 

116. 35 

121.68 

140.63 

117.95 

120.  85 

135.04 

116. 76 

123.60 

141. 59 

120.40 

119.26 

141.  72 

114.66 

120.57 

139.  40 

116.52 

121.40 

139.91 

117.08 

121.30 

137.44 

116. 73 

120. 22 

129. 15 

115.41 

121.01 

130.97 

115.67 

120.75 

128. 43 

115.07 

121.55 

130.69 

115.60 

121.33 

132.33 

115.39 

121.38 

134.25 

115.22 

119.47 

130.26 

114.23 

121.97 

136.82 

117.01 

121.02 

138.74 

116.29 

119.63 

128. 23 

115.46 

119.47 

119.92 

115.94 

116.01 

113.04 

112.39 

114.80 

114.57 

111.83 

116.66 

120.69 

112.27 

116.85 

123. 51 

113.29 

117.15 

111.77 

114.92 

116.85 

116.08 

114.21 

118.66 

118.81 

115.96 

<  Preliminary. 
>  Advance. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Bureau  o(  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


NOTHING  TO  FEAR  BUT  THE 
GOVERNMENT  ITSELF 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
President  Roosevelt  who  made  the  fa- 
mous comment  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  but  fear  Itself.  He  was  trying  to  in- 
still confidence  in  the  American  people 
so  the  Nation  could  recover  from  the 
Great  Depression. 

We  did  recover,  as  we  have  always 
recovered. 

When  it  comes  to  curing  the  problems 
which  we  face,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  Government 
Itself— In  recent  years,  specifically,  th«» 
Congress.  Our  economic  system,  if  al- 
lowed to  function,  is  superbly  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  goods  and  jobs.  Our  natural  re- 
sources, if  we  will  use  them  properly,  are 
sufficient  to  keep  our  economy  running 
strong. 

It  is  not  inconceivable,  however,  that 
this  great  country  could  cease  to  exist. 
We  could  lose  our  freedoms  and  our 
independence.  This  could  happen  only 
if  we  allow  It.  The  greatest  danger  to  our 
country  is  that  we  legislate  and  regulate 
away  our  own  freedoms,  that  we  estab- 
lish wefarism  which  discourages  per- 
sonal effort  and  accomplishment,  that 
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we  simply  fail  to  put  forth  the  effort  to 
keep  our  country  strong  in  a  perilous 
world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Warner  &  Swasey 
Co.  ran  another  of  its  excellent  adver- 
tisements in  the  June  23,  1975,  edition 
of  Industry  Week  magazine.  This  ad 
points  out  that  great  societies  have 
withered  and  died  because  of  unwise 
policies  which  have  weakened  the  peo- 
ple. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  brief  but  thoughtful  advertisement 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Have  You  Ever  Faced  the  Possibiuty  That 
Tour  Country  Couid  Cease  To  Exist? 
Nations  richer  and  more  powerful  In  their 
day  than  we  are  in  this,  have  been  sabotaged, 
defeated,  enslaved. 

Babylon  was  the  largest  and  richest  na- 
tion of  Its  time,  but  Its  lust  for  luxury  made 
it  an  easy  mark  for  the  Medes  and  Persians 
who  overran  it,  and  divided  Its  land  and  en- 
slaved people  between  them. 

Rome  was  a  greater  military  power  than 
we  ever  were,  but  when  free  bread  and  cir- 
cuses became  more  important  to  the  people 
than  hard  work  and  patriotism,  Rome  was 
Invaded  and  looted  by  the  tougher  Vandals. 
The  Incas  were  the  most  civilized,  richest 
people  In  the  Americas,  but  ruthless,  better- 
armed  Invaders  destroyed  them  as  a  na- 
tion, and  looted  everything  they  owned  and 
had  spent  generations  In  creating. 

In  every  case  it  was  the  self-Indulgent 
weakness  of  the  victim  which  made  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Invader  easy. 

How  strong  is  a  nation  which  allows  for- 
eign competitors  to  capture  the  world  lead- 
ership from  one  after  another  of  its  most 
vital  industries? 

How  wise  Is  a  nation  which  gives  away  so 
much  of  Its  substance  abroad  and  at  home 
that  It  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  up  Its 
own  strength  and  protection? 

How  Intelligent  Is  a  nation  more  careful 
to  protect  the  criminal  than  his  victim? 

How  weak  is  a  nation  which  aUows  bu- 
reaucracy and  a  socialist  philosophy  to  run 
riot  and  squander  billions? 

Undoubtedly  there  were  Babylonians,  Ro- 
mans, Incas  who  warned  against  overindul- 
gence and  weakness,  who  warned  that  each 
citizen  is  responsible  for  his  nation,  and 
that  that  responsibility  cannot  be  shrugged 
off  onto  officials.  But  to  those  who  warned 
of  Impending  trouble  there  was  then  as  now 
the  smug  sneer,  "It  cant  happen  here." 
But  It  did. 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  AND  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  final  oral 
arguments  in  the  2-year-old  postal  rate 
case  have  been  heard  by  the  independent 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  whose  recom- 
mendation is  now  awaited. 

One  month  ago,  after  the  initial  deci- 
sion of  the  Rate  Commission's  admin- 
istrative law  judge  was  issued.  Post- 
master General  Benjamin  Bailar  deliver- 
ed a  speech  before  the  New  York  Cus- 
tomer Council.  In  it,  he  laid  out  in  con- 
cise format  his  view  as  the  Nation's  top 
postal  official,  not  only  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  but 
also  of  its  relationship  to  the  situation 
confronting  the  Nation. 

The  Postmaster  General's  remarks  do 
deal  with  the  controversial  proposal  by 
the  administrative  law  judge,  which  con- 
tains a  flllup  for  the  general  public — a 


proposed  reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  first- 
class  stamp  to  8.5  cents.  What  Mr.  Bailar 
has  said  is  timely  and  pertinent  and  I  ask, 
Mr.  President,  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  June  11  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Easy  Answers  or  Lasting  Solutions?  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Myth  of  Something  for 
Nothing 

(Remarks    of    Benjamin    Franklin    Bailar, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States) 
I  want  to  talk  today  about  some  tough 
subjects  in  candid  terms. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  who  are  business- 
men that  these  are  days  of  economic  chal- 
lenge. 

The  degree  of  our  economic  problems  can 
be  measured  by  the  growing  frequency  of 
stories  that  have  made  their  way  to  front 
pages  of  our  daily  newspapers. 

The  frightful  rate  of  unemployment . . .  the 
prospect  of  a  mammoth  federal  deficit  .  .  . 
the  continuing  upward  creep  of  the  cost  of 
living  .  .  .  the  cost  of  energy — these  and  other 
economic  topics,  once  consigned  to  the  fi- 
nance section,  now  often  lead  the  news. 

And,  of  course.  In  the  last  few  weeks  the 
whole  nation  has  learned  about  the  financial 
crisis  in  this  great  city. 

Most  distressing  of  all  to  me  have  been 
Increasing  reports  that  a  doomsday-type 
pessimism  Is  growing. 

Some  city  people  are  fleeing  to  the  self- 
subsistence  way  of  life  of  the  small  farm. 
Others  are  stocking  their  basements  with 
foods  and  supplies  and  even  arming  them- 
selves. 

And  reports  of  an  expected  vacation  boom 
this  summer  have  been  accompanied  by 
speculation  that  this  may  be  a  sign  of  peo- 
ple wanting  to  live  well — while  they  still  can. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  people 
who  believe  in  Imminent  collapse  Is  very, 
very  small.  But  the  fact  Is  many  people  are 
worried;  many  people  are  unemployed  and 
many  people  are  disturbed  by  having'  seen 
the  growth  In  their  standard  of  living  slow 
down — and  In  many  cases,  even  go  backward. 

These  are,  in  short,  tough  times — for  every- 
one. 

These  are  times  when  cool  heads  and  co- 
operation should  prevail. 

These  are  times  when  rhetoric  should  be 
put  aside  in  favor  of  confronting  the  facts. 

These  are  times  when  a  lot  of  hard  deci- 
sions should  be  made — and  stuck  to  . . .  when 
our  penchant  for  simple  answers  must  be 
replaced  by  a  public  recognition  that  the 
complex  Issues  we  face  have  no  simple  or 
easy  solutions. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  country  has  been 
living  too  easily  and  postponing  too  much. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  tighten  the  belt, 
and  build  for  the  future. 

Productivity  is  the  secret  to  a  strong 
economy.  We  only  have  to  look  to  Western 
Biu-ope — to  England,  or  Italy  or  Prance — to 
learn  a  powerful  lesson — you  can't  consume 
Without  producing  I 

I  have  gone  through  this  preamble,  because 
the  problems  of  the  Postal  Service  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  general  economic  scene, 
and  because  I  strongly  believe  that  whatever 
happens  to  the  Postal  Service  will  have  a  di- 
rect and  Important  effect  on  the  entire 
economy. 

As  an  employer  of  700,000  people  and  the 
provider  of  an  Indispensable  service,  the 
Postal  Service  represents  an  Important  part 
of  the  nation's  economic  future.  Tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  conunerclal  transactions 
flow  through  the  mall  every  day,  and  any  im- 
pairment of  this  flow  would  make  Itself  felt 
quickly. 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  today  that, 
while  so  much  else  aeems  to  be  off-balance. 


the  Postal  Service  is  sailing  along  untroubled. 
But  I  cannot,  for  the  fact  Is  that  the  Postal 
Service,  like  the  nation  itself,  is  facing  se- 
vere financial  problems. 

I  am,  however  confident  that  these  prob- 
lems can  be  solved. 

To  do  so  wUl  require  that  the  public,  the 
business  community  and  other  public  policy 
makers  resist  some  of  the  easy  answers  that 
are  no  answers  at  all.  It  means  that  certain 
facts  must  be  faced,  and  some  sacrifices- 
like  paying  more  for  postage — must  b« 
made. 

I  confess  to  feeling  great  frustration  when 
I  read  or  hear  glib  generalizations  made 
about  the  Postal  Service,  generalizations  that 
would  not  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  an  aver- 
age Economics  101  student. 

And  in  particular,  the  notion  some  have 
that  the  cost  of  postal  service,  somehow, 
should  always  be  paid  by  someone  else — or 
not  at  all — but  always  without  reducing 
service. 

I  believe  the  country  needs  both  a  financial 
and  psychological  belt-tightening. 

I  am  concerned  not  just  as  a  postal  official 
but  as  a  citizen  over  what  I  perceive  as  a 
growing  failure  of  those  of  us  In  public 
office  to  make  clear  to  the  American  public 
that  we  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  In  public  office 
have  not  made  it  clear  that  the  use  of  our 
family  cars  in  the  traditional  pattern  is  in 
basic  conflict  with  energy  conservation. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  in  public  office 
have  not  made  It  clear  that  the  removal  of 
household  garbage  is  in  basic  conflict  with 
opposition  to  sanitary  landfills  in  areas  near 
where  we  live. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  in  public  office 
have  not  made  it  clear  that  our  desire  for 
more  highways  Is  in  basic  conflict  with  our 
need  to  reduce  air  pollution. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  in  public  office 
have  not  made  it  clear  that  there  is  a  basic 
conflict  between  shorter  work  days  and  a 
bigger  pay  check. 

And  so  on  and  on,  issue  after  issue. 

To  my  mind,  all  of  this  raises  the  question 
of  whether  we  have  accepted  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  real  price  to  everything  of  value, 
whether  it  is  energy  conservation,  protec- 
tion of  our  environment,  economic  gains, 
or  postal  service. 

I  sometimes  wonder,  if  as  a  nation,  we  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  the  things  we 
want,  or  whether  we  are  trying  to  cheat 
ourselves  at  a  grand  game  of  solitaire. 

In  general,  there  seems  to  be  an  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  that  serving  the  nation's 
mall  needs  In  these  difficult  times  repre- 
sents a  very  complex  problem. 

Let  me  spell  out  some  of  the  facts  of  this 
problem. 

Fact  il  Is  that  the  Postal  Service  stands 
to  end  this  fiscal  year,  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  with  a  deficit  of  approximately  $820 
million.  The  villains  In  our  story,  as  in  so 
many  others,  have  been  Inflation  and  reces- 
sion. Inflation  dealt  us  a  body  blow  chiefly 
through  rising  costs  for  fuel  and  energy  and 
constantly  rising  cost-of-living  allowances 
for  our  employees.  And  recession  has  laid  its 
deadening  hand  on  us  in  the  form  of  de- 
creased mail  volume,  which  we  are  experienc- 
ing this  year  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Depression. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  on  a  see-saw  of 
rising  costs  and  decreasing  volume  and 
revenue. 

And  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  we  are 
prohibited,  for  various  reasons,  from  taking 
some  of  the  steps  that  would  be  available  to 
corporations  In  the  private  sector. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  past  year  a  private 
company  facing  such  a  sizeable  loss  would  act 
predictably.  It  would  cut  Its  workforce,  re- 
duce production,  offer  price  Incentives  or 
rebates,  cut  Its  outlets  and  change  its 
products. 

AU  of  these  routes  are  closed  to  us  In  tbe 
Postal  Service. 
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Fact  #2  Is  that  our  costs  are  soon  to  rise 
even  more.  As  you  are  aware,  we  are  cur- 
rently negotiating  a  new  contract  with  the 
postal  unions  to  replace  the  current  contract, 
which  expires  July  20.  We  hope  these  nego- 
tiations will  conclude  amicably.  For  our  part, 
we  want  to  deal  fairly  with  our  employees; 
but  inevitably  this  wUl  mean  an  increase  in 
labor  costs,  which  already  constitute  85  per- 
cent of  our  operating  expenses. 

Fact  #3  Is  that  our  efforts  to  bring  costs 
and  revenues  Into  balance,  as  Congress  re- 
quires that  we  do,  have  been  severely  ham- 
pered by  the  extreme  slowness  with  which 
the  independent  Postal  Rate  Commission 
has  reviewed  our  application  for  Increases 
In  rates. 

This  situation  may  be  worsened,  as  a  result 
of  the  recommendation  Issued  two  weeks  ago 
by  tlie  Raie  Commission's  administrative  law 
Judge.  The  judge  reconmiended  that  there 
be  a  roll  back  In  the  price  of  a  first-class 
stamp  from  the  current  10  cents  to  8.5  cents. 
And  to  balance  this,  he  recommended  sharp 
Increases  in  the  rates  of  most  other  classes. 
This  recommendation  received  much  pub- 
licity. It  has  won  praise  from  some  editorial 
writers.  It  has  been  ballyhooed  as  saving 
the  public  money,  when  in  reality  It's  putting 
a  few  cents  In  one  pocket  and  taking  it  out 
of  another.  And  It  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts  as  set  forth  In  the  lengthy  hearing 
record.  We  are  currently  preparing  a  compre- 
hensive, formal  brief  for  the  Postal  Rate 
Conmiisslon  that  spells  out  our  position 
-  fuUy. 

Whatever  rates  are  recommended  will  be 
of  short  duration— In  fact,  90  days  duration, 
becavise  of  the  Impact  of  Inflation  on  the 
Postal  Service's  financial  position  during  the 
22  months  the  current  rate  case  has  been 
before  the  Rate  Commission.  The  so-called 
permanent  rates  established  In  this  case  will 
not  meet  our  current  revenue  needs.  As 
soon  as  they  are  established,  we  will 
file  a  new  case.  Ninety  days  after  filing,  we 
will  Implement  new  temporary  rates. 

Changing  rate  schedules  from  the  present 
temporary  rates  to  permanent  rates  (If  those 
differ  from  present  levels)  and  again  to  new 
temporary  rates  within  a  100-day  period  will 
create  an  administrative  burden  and  add  to 
the  costs  that  ultimately  must  be  borne  by 
the  ratepayer. 

And  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  spec- 
ter of  rate  instablUty,  wherein  three  rate 
schedules  would  be  In  effect  within  a  span 
of  100  days,  could  well  contribute  to  a  lack 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  In 
the  ability  of  government  to  function 
rationally. 

But  let  me  say  now  that  I  believe,  if  Imple- 
mented, this  recommendation  would  do  no 
good  for  anyone— not  for  the  individual  cltl- 
wn  or  consumer,  not  for  most  business  users 
Of  the  malls  and  certainly  not  for  the  long 
term  viability  of  the  nation's  postal  system 
The  recommendation  would  repre-sent 
major  new  costs  to  2nd.  3rd  and  4th  class 
mailers,  the  people  who  generate  more  than 
«%  of  the  mall  volume  in  this  country, 
n  would  also  apply  a  wrecking  baU  to  much 
^LM  !'^'*"°"  designed  by  the  Congress 
«na  the  Administration  to  soften  the  blow 
or  rate  increases. 

The  recommendations  represent  a  radical 
aepwture  from  this  Congreaslonally  man- 
oated  approach.  If  Implemented,  they  would 
result  not  In  a  reduction,  but  In  a  substantial 
JMlstrtbutlon  of  costs  of  postal  services.  The 
totu  bill  for  postal  services  will  still  have 

Zaen  ^****  ^^  *^°  ™°"  *^*°  ^^  million 

f  J?*^*^,^^t  popularity  of  the  proposal.  I 

lZ:ll  I  v^'P  '^^^'^  ^''^y  some  volume 
millers  who  help  make  Inexpensive,  unlver- 
«U  mall  service  possible.  The  fixed  costs  of 
postal  service  in  this  country  would  remain. 

Ma^l",''"°*'°°  ''^  ^°'"™«'  »««» the  accom- 
P«nylng  loss  in  revenue,  the  result  would 


soon  be  higher  rates  for  everyone.  The  flnan- 
clal  health  of  the  Postal  Service  would  be 
threatened. 

At  a  time  when  gas  and  electricity,  tele- 
phone, groceries,  gasoline — you  name  it — are 
costing  more,  many  people  are  going  to  greet 
the  possibility  of  their  first-class  postage 
costing  less  as  welcome  news. 

But  it  Is  not.  Consider  the  fact  that  studies 
Indicate  that  an  average  family  mails  288  first 
class  letters  and  cards  each  year.  We  believe 
this  figure  may  be  high,  but  If  you  accept 
it  at  face  value.  It  means  that  the  average 
family  will  have  saved  $4.32. 
Unfortunately  this  Isn't  the  case. 
Because  when  you  add  In  the  rate  Increases 
for  magazines  our  family  subscribes  to,  part 
of  which  will  be  passed  on  to  the  subscriber; 
the  parcels  our  family  sends  during  the  year 
and  at  Christmas  time,  and  the  added  han- 
dling costs  for  the  family's  book  or  record 
club  membership,  that  $4.32  saving  will  be 
gobbled  up.  The  fact  is  that  the  ruling  would 
not  help  the  very  people  it  appears  to  help. 
The  average  American  would  pay  for  these 
Increases  both  through  added  postage  costs 
passed  on  to  him  by  publishers  and  shippers, 
and  a  greater  subsidy  which,  after  all,  is 
simply  a  hidden  fee  paid  by  your  federal 
Income  taxes. 

The  current  subsidy — which  is  provided  for 
phasing  in  the  rates  for  magazines,  some  par- 
cels and  some  non-profit  mailers — would  have 
to  be  increased  to  soften  the  blow  of  increased 
rates.  The  Impact  of  the  new  rates,  as  pro- 
posed, means  a  subsidy  of  about  $370  million, 
$370  million  more  from  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Again,  the  adage  that  you  can't  get  some 
thing  for  nothing  would  be  demonstrated. 
For  to  long  the  country  has  suffered  from 
hidden  price  tags  In  the  services  It  has  re- 
ceived from  government,  government  at  all 
levels.  This  Is  perhaps  the  lesson  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  that  faces  New  York  City. 

The  Washington  Post  said  It  well  last  week 
in  an  editorial  on  "The  Crisis  in  New  York 
City."  It  urged  New  York's  leaders  as  a 
first  step  to  be  candid  about  the  extent  of 
their  problem.  "The  second  step,"  the  Post 
said  editorially,  "is  to  start  chopping  away 
at  the  myth  so  deeply  embedded  .  .  .  that 
things  are  free'  if  government  provides 
them." 

An  awareness  of  this  fact  was  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  In 
writing  this  law,  the  Congress  broke  with  a 
tradition  of  decades  of  hidden  subsidies  by 
requiring  that  users  of  the  mall  pay  their 
fair  costs.  Meaning,  that  as  postal  costs  went 
up,  they  would  be  passed  on  directly  and 
openly.  In  the  form  of  higher  rates. 

The  disparities  were  not  to  be  rectified 
overnight,  however.  Some  full  rates  were  to 
be  phased  In— a  fair  way  to  right  Imbalances 
without  imposing  undue  hardship  on  cer- 
tain users. 

To  repeat,  the  recommendation  Ignores 
facts  In  the  record  developed  over  22  months 
Ignores  the  realities  of  the  market  place 
represents  a  radical  departure  from  the  Con-' 
gresslonal  Intent,  doesn't  save  the  American 
public  anything,  and  threatens  the  financial 
stability  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  recommendations 
wUl  not  be  adopted  by  the  Commission. 

We  are  not  immune  to  the  public's  con- 
cerns about  the  Postal  Service. 

We  take  the  public's  expression  of  needed 
postal  service  very  seriously. 

Nonetheless,  I  think  the  people  of  the  Post- 
al Service  give  a  high-level  of  service  un- 
paralleled  by  any  other  service  Industry.  This 
belief  has  Iseen  substantiated  by  the  public 
Itself  when  It  has  been  asked  in  opinion  polls 
to  match  postal  service  with  other  common 
services. 

Despite  this,  we  are  not  resting  content. 
Even  In  the  face  of  our  financial  problems, 
I  believe  we  can  do  much  to  increase  the 
quality  of  postal  service. 


And,  In  fact,  I  have  made  this  goal  a  top 
priority.  A  number  of  steps  In  this  direction 
are  already  underway;  others  are  planned. 

One  example  is  the  planned  consolidation 
of  flrst-class  and  airmail.  Another  Is  a  new 
Internal  communications  program  to  mo- 
tivate our  employees  to  serve  our  customers 
better;  yet  anotner  Is  an  effort  to  give  peo- 
ple with  mail  problems  clear  and  easy  access 
to  our  managers,  so  solutions  can  be  ef- 
fected. 

You  win  be  hearing  more  about  these  pro- 
grams In  coming  months,  but  their  end  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  post  office  a  place  where 
every  customer  can  be  assured  of  friendly, 
courteous,  efficient  service  every  time.  To  ac- 
complish this  will  require  a  new  dedlcatior. 
on  the  part  of  our  employees.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  respond.  But  also  it  requires 
that  the  American  people  demonstrate  a 
wider  understanding  when  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice asks  their  cooperation  to  balance  postal 
costs. 

If  the  American  people  fall  to  awaken  to 
the  truth  that  everything  from  govern- 
ment—including the  Postal  Service— U  not 
free,  then  I  fear  for  our  future. 

I  certainly  can  do  little  to  change  the 
American  people's  attitude  toward  their 
government.  But  I  can— and  intend  to— 
make  the  Postal  Service  one  agency  that  tells 
it  like  It  Is — even  when  it  may  go  down  like 
a  bitter  pill.  To  my  mind,  the  country  v.iil 
be  better  for  such  moments  of  bitter  taste 
that  may  lead  to  lasting  c.ires. 

I  hope  you  agree  with  this  philosophy  a.-d 
wUl  Join  us,  not  Just  as  postal  customers 
but  far  more  Importantly  as  citizens  of  this 
great  country,  in  turning  from  the  easy 
answers  and  In  seeking,  in  their  stead,  the 
lasting  solutions. 
Thank  you. 


JAPANESE  ECONOMIC  PLANNING: 
A  CRITIQUE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Victor  D.  Lippit  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Economic 
Issues  entitled  "Economic  Planning  in 
Japan."  Mr.  Lippifs  article  is  of  great 
importance  as  we  try  to  envision  the  po- 
tential effects  of  a  similar  planning  proc- 
ess in  our  own  country. 

In  Mr.  Lippifs  view,  planning  in  Japan 
has  been  a  significant  success  in  some 
ways,  and  a  failure  in  others.  Planning  in 
Japan  has  been  a  stimulus  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  rapid  economic  growth,  and 
generally  in  mobilizing  the  economy  in 
those  areas  on  which  general  agreement 
already  existed  in  the  power  centers  of 
the  Japanese  economy.  However,  it  is  the 
areas  in  which  planning  has  so  far  failed 
that  concern  me  most,  for  these  are  cru- 
cial areas  of  social  concern,  such  as  pol- 
lution and  other  environmental  controls 
and  mass  transit.  Evidently  the  planning 
process  in  Japan  is  such  that  where  con- 
sensus exists,  progress  is  made,  and 
where  social  priorities  are  in  conflict  with 
the  basic  consensus  around  economic 
growth  the  planning  process  has  not  been 
able  to  resolve  the  conflict. 

Economic  planning  in  the  United 
States  would  have  to  meet  tills  problem. 
On  one  hand,  the  plan  would  embody  a 
national  consensus  on  our  economic 
priorities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plan- 
ning process  would  have  to  feed  baclc  to 
the  Nation,  and  help  influence  that  con- 
sensus by  presenting  realistic  projections 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
various  long-term  economic  policies. 
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I  believe  that  continued  study  of  plan- 
ning in  other  countries  such  as  Japan 
will  be  of  great  help  as  we  seek  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  economic  policy 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lippit's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Planning  in  Japan 
(By  Victor  D.  Upplt) 

IQ  fiscal  1955  (ending  March  1956),  the 
year  when  the  first  five-year  plan  was  pub- 
lished, Japan's  per  capita  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  was  U.S.  $276.'  In  the  1974 
fiscal  year,  after  an  Intervening  period  of 
real  growth  on  the  order  of  10  percent  per 
year.  Inflation,  and  two  currency  revalua- 
tions, per  capita  GNP  will  approach  U.S. 
$0,000:-  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  Japan 
promises  to  pass  the  United  States  In  per 
capita  GNP.  • 

While  many  Japanese  economists  consider 
economic  planning  in  Japan  to  be  largely 
decorative  (and  I  believe  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  view),  I  would  like  to  argue 
here  that  economic  planning  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  establishing  this  exceptional 
growth  record.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
certain  characteristics  of  the  planning  proc- 
ess in  Japan  place  sharp  limitations  on  the 
t3rpe  of  social  goal  that  planning  can  pursue 
effectively.  Thus,  while  planning  has  con- 
tributed to  economic  growth,  it  has  been 
far  less  successful  in  attaining  other  social 
objectives.  Including  those  specified  in  the 
plans. 

In  this  article,  I  would  like  to  start  with  a 
description  of  how  economic  planning  works 
In  Japan  and  then  discuss  Its  role  In  eco- 
nomic growth,  past  and  future.  Finally,  I 
would  like  to  analyze  the  current  five-year 
plan  (fiscal  197^-1977)  to  indicate  the  diffi- 
culties that  Japan  confronts  In  using  Its 
economic  growth  for  socially  legitimate  ends. 

THE  NATtTBE  OF  ECONOMIC  PLANNING  IN  JAPAN 

Economic  planning  in  Japan  is  of  the 
Indicative  type.  That  is,  producers  are  not 
directed  to  produce  specific  quantities  of 
any  particular  commodity,  and  the  planners 
remain  aloof  from  the  production  activities 
that  the  plan  purports  to  coordinate.  The 
purpose  of  this  indicative  planning  is  to 
project  a  future  Image  of  economic  struc- 
ture and  activity  that  will  (1)  guide  private 
decisions,  (2)  guide  with  a  more  imperative 
tone  public  Investment  decisions,  (3)  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  governmental  su- 
pervision of  the  economy,  and  (4)  pinpoint 
problem  areas  where  public  policy  measures 
are  called  for.  In  general,  indicative  plan- 
ning provides  the  basis  for  coordinating  gov- 
ernment efforts  to  obtain  specified  economic 
objectives  by  its  own  action  and  for  estab- 
lishing the  Inducements  and  penalties  neces- 
sary to  elicit  complementary  behavior  from 
the  private  sector. 

Formally,  economic  planning  authority  Is 
vested  In  the  Economic  Planning  Agency 
(EPA).  In  practice,  the  role  of  the  Mlnistrv 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (Mm) 
has  been  of  comparable  Importance.  Both  are 
headed  by  a  cabinet  member  and  staffed  by 
professional  civil  servants  recruited,  as  are 
the  others  In  the  national  government, 
from  among  Japan's  most  highly  qualified 
college  graduates.  Upon  retirement,  usuallv 
at  age  56,  many  of  the  senior  officials  will  find 
high-ranking  positions  with  major  private 
firms  or  embark  on  political  careers,  thus 
cementing  the  business-government  admln- 
iBtratlon-pcUtlcs  alliance  around  which  so 
much  of  economic  life  In  Japan  revolves. 
Let  me  turn  first  to  a  description  of  the  role 
of  the  EPA  In  Japanese  planning. 
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TRE  ECONOMIC  PLANNING  AGENCT 

Economic  plans  may  be  of  different  lengths 
In  Japan,  but  five  years  Is  common.  When  a 
new  plan  Is  to  be  drawn  up,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister makes  a  formal  request  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Council,  a  consultative  body  charged 
with  advising  him  on  economic  matters.  The 
council  has  30  members,  but  with  Its  various 
subcommittees  the  total  number  of  people 
involved  comes  to  about  200.  These  are  high- 
ranking  corporation  executives  (the  largest 
single  group),  college  professors,  research 
and  semlpublic  organization  heads,  media 
and  union  officials,  and  so  forth.  They  are 
representative  figures  in  Japan's  economic 
establishment,  and  their  presence  makes  the 
drawing  up  of  the  plan  as  Important  as  the 
final  document,  for  there  Is  broad  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  the  plan  within 
Japanese  economic  circles  before  It  takes  its 
final  form. 

The  EPA  functions.  In  effect,  as  a  kind  of 
secretariat  to  the  Economic  Council  In  draw- 
ing up  the  plan.  In  fact,  the  agency,  espe- 
cially Its  Planning  Bureau,  takes  most  of  the 
Initiative.  In  effect.  It  draws  up  the  plan, 
consulting  with  the  Economic  Council  as  It 
does  so.  It  also  consults  with  other  govern- 
ment agencies  and  ministries,  seeking  con- 
sensus and  Information  on  their  own  plans. 
For  example,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
has  a  plan  for  the  miles  of  railroads  It  will 
build,  and  such  figures  commonly  are  in- 
tegrated within  the  overall  plan.  Indeed,  the 
most  reliable  part  of  the  plan  Is  composed 
of  such  governmental  Intentions.  Consulta- 
tion with  political  leaders  is  also  necessary 
since  the  plan  Is  a  political  document  and  it 
is  the  cabinet  that  finally  approves  the  plan. 

The  plan  defines  the  principal  objectives 
of  economic  policy  and  presents  macroeco- 
nomlc  projections  for  the  ONP,  consump- 
tion, investment,  government  transfer  pay- 
ments, government  expenditures,  and  so 
forth.  It  also  may  specify  other  selected 
goals,  such  as  those  for  Inflation,  national 
research  spending,  and  the  environment, 
among  others.  Perhaps  much  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  the  plan  Is  the  general  guide- 
lines It  sets  for  public  policy.  Later  I  will 
return  to  a  discussion  of  the  principal  targets 
of  the  current  plan. 

Indicative  planning  has  been  relatively 
weak  in  Japan  for  four  principal  reasons. 
First,  the  EPA  has  virtually  no  enforcement 
powers  of  its  own  and  must  rely  on  the 
adoption  of  supportive  policies  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  their  Implementation  by  the 
various  ministries. 

Second,  the  legislative  and  policy  measures 
needed  to  support  the  planning  frequently 
are  stymied  by  poUtical  considerations. 
Third,  the  planning  process  has  been  un- 
dermined by  Its  own  success  In  eliciting  re- 
sponses from  the  private  sector.  Paradoxi- 
cally, this  weakens  the  planning  process  in 
certain  respects.  Finally,  in  Japan  especiaUy, 
the  effectiveness  of  indicative  planning  rests 
on  achieving  consensus.  Whenever  distribu- 
tional issues  arise,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
sensus is  difficult  to  achieve,  and  pressing 
problems  will  be  set  aside  or  handled  by 
means  of  vague  rhetoric  without  serious  In- 
tent to  implement  remedial  measures.  Each 
of  these  points  requires  brief  elaboration. 

OOVEKNMENTAL    COOPERATION.    EaCh    Of    the 

ministries  tends  to  develop  its  own  constit- 
uency: MITI  develops,  via  its  Industrial  bu- 
reaus, close  maternal  relations  with  the  wide 
range  of  Industries  under  its  wing;  the  con- 
struction, transportation.  agrlcxUture  and 
forestry,  and  other  ministries  do  likewise. 
The  formal  power  of  the  ministries  lies  In 
their  licensing,  project  approval  powers,  and 
so  forth.  Furthermore,  the  ministries  can  re- 
quest the  Finance  Ministry  and  Japan  De- 
velopment Bank  to  Eissure  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  cooperating  enterprlsee  (usu- 
ally formed  Into  industoy  trade  groups). 
Informally,  the  power  of  the  ministries  Is 
extended  by  the  practice  of  "administrative 


guidance"  (gydsei  shidO) ,  according  to  which 
the  ministries  communicate  to  industries 
and  firms  guidelines  for  socially  responsible 
behavior.  (These  guidelines  may  cover  any. 
thing  from  pricing  policy  to  investment  or 
pollution  control.)  Although  not  all  admin- 
istrative guidance  relationships  are  carried 
oh  smoothly,  cooperation  normally  is  forth, 
coming  from  the  private  sector.  In  return, 
the  ministries  support  the  industries  under 
their  wing  within  the  government,  as  in 
matters  of  budgetary  allocation,  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  the  formation 
of  cartels  to  divide  up  markets  and  maintain 
prices  in  recession,  and  so  forth.* 

The  essence  of  planning  involves  an  opti. 
mal  allocation  of  resources  and  activities 
within  the  economy.  The  strength  of  the 
specialized  ministries  and  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement authority  within  the  EPA  under- 
mine the  comprehensive  balancing  function 
of  the  planning  process.  This  problem  is 
reflected  In  the  plans  themselves,  which  have 
a  marked  tendency  to  he  vague;  avoiding 
quantitative  targets  gives  the  ministries 
maximum  leeway.  Thxis,  In  the  latest  plan, 
the  planners  wanted  to  set  a  1977  research 
and  development  target  of  3  percent  of  na- 
tlonal  Income,  of  which  half  would  be  public 
and  half  private  expenditure.  The  Finance 
Ministry,  which  has  begun  trying  to  establish 
systematic  long-range  budgetary  planning 
only  recently,  argued  that  such  a  precise 
target  would  hinder  Its  flexibility  in  making 
up  the  annual  budgets,  so  the  target  was 
turned  Into  an  aspiration.  ("It  would  be  well 
If  . .  .  Japanese  research  and  development  in- 
vestments were  brought  to  3  percent  of  ONP" 
[Plan.p.  102].) 

PoLiTiCAi.  CoNsroEBATioNS.  Economlc  plans 
in  Japan  are  approved  by  the  cabinet,  not 
by  the  Diet.  Cabinet  approval,  however,  im- 
plies no  specific  policy  commitment.  Whether 
or  not  a  particular  part  of  the  plan  will  be 
carried  out  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
political  expediency.  An  example  is  the  fail- 
ure to  take  effective  policy  measures  to  con- 
trol Inflation,  despite  the  fact  that  this  re- 
peatedly has  been  stated  as  one  of  the  pri- 
mary  goals  of  recent  plans. 

The  Private  Sector.  Balance  is  an  inherent 
part  of  planning.  Due  to  the  Increasing  com- 
plementarity of  economic  activities  In  ad- 
vanced countries,  an  Important  function  of 
planning  Is  to  avoid  bottlenecks  and  other 
problems  by  projecting  an  image  of  the  fu- 
ture economic  structure  and  level  of  activity 
in  the  various  sectors.  Indicative  planning, 
however,  seeks  to  spur  the  private  sector 
rather  than  to  specify  targets  for  it.  In  the 
case  of  Japan,  where  the  competition  for 
market  share  is  especially  intense,  the  pri- 
vate sector  consistently  has  raced  ahead  of 
Its  projections  through  vigorous  Investment. 
Since  a  primary  objective  of  the  plans  has 
been  to  promote  growth,  this  has  not,  by 
and  large,  been  discouraged.  Rather,  the  Fi- 
nance Ministry  and  Bank  of  Japan  have 
sought  to  assure  ample  financing  for  this 
investment  thrust.  The  consequence  of  plan 
overfulfillment  in  the  private  sector  has  been 
a  series  of  imbalances,  appearing  most 
markedly  between  the  level  of  private  capi- 
tal formation  in  directly  productive  activi- 
ties and  the  level  of  public  Investment  In 
social  overhead  capital.  Thus,  the  internal 
contradiction  Inherent  In  the  very  process 
of  indicative  planning — success  in  Inducing 
private  Investment  undercuts  the  balancing 
function  of  planning — appears  especially 
vivid  in  Japan  and  Is  responsible  for  the  wide 
divergence  that  commonly  has  appeared  be- 
tween plans  and  results.* 

Consensus.  The  most  difficult  problems  of 
modem  economies  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
distributional  ones.  For  example,  Japan  has 
seriously  Inadequate  housing,  especiaUy 
when  considered  in  relation  to  Its  incwne. 
To  solve  the  housing  problem,  reasonably 
priced  land  Is  required.  But  land  prices  an- 
nually have  risen  more  than  30  percent  re- 
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cently  (and  over  the  longer  term  at  a  some- 
what lower  but  still  substantial  rate),  so 
that  rather  ordinary  resldentlelland  in  Tokyo 
now  costs  as  much  as  $4  million  an  acre." 
This  not  only  prevents  housing  from  being 
built,  but  also  feeds  the  infiation  that  is 
so  damaging  to  social  welfare.  If  Japan 
wishes  to  solve  its  housing  problem,  firm 
plans  must  be  developed  and  implemented 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  land. 

Any  such  plans  inevitably  would  redis- 
tribute real  income  and  wealth  from  prop- 
erty owners  to  potential  residents.  Property 
owners  tend  to  form  part  of  the  same  class 
as  enterprise  owners,  who  would  be  threat- 
ened by  any  measures  that  might  curtail 
capital  gains  or  property  (capital)  Income. 
Thus,  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  requires  supporting  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  general  (but  especially  those 
with  labor  income)  against  the  interest  of 
those  who  derive  their  Income  from  the  own- 
ership of  property.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
consensus  planning  in  this  case,  and  thus 
despite  professed  concern  with  housing  and 
land  prices  in  the  current  plan  document, 
nothing  has  been  done  that  might  even  begin 
to  solve  the  problem,  other  than  a  few  obvi- 
ously futile  gestures. 

These  weaknesses  of  indicative  planning  in 
Japan  are  real,  but  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obscure  its  positive  functions, 
which  derive  largely  from  certain  features 
of  Japanese  social  and  institutional  struc- 
ture. The  economic  planning  process  stands 
at  the  heart  of  a  system  of  nonmarket  in- 
formation fiows  which  bear  directly  on  the 
processes  of  economic  decision  making.  I  al- 
ready have  referred  to  the  consultations  that 
occur  between  the  EPA  and  the  Economic 
Coimcil  and  the  intensive  consultations 
within  the  government  bureaucracy  that  ac- 
company the  decisions  on  plan  targets.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  type  of  communication, 
in  the  past  there  has  been  a  widespread 
consensus  in  public  and  private  circles  about 
where  the  economy  is  going,  and  this  con- 
sensus has  facilitated  its  reaching  Its  des- 
tination. 

I  have  Indicated -that  political  considera- 
tions frequently  undermine  such  plan  objec- 
tives as  the  maintenance  of  price  stability. 
Other  quantitative  goals  for  public  spending, 
however,  are  reflected  In  the  plans  with  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  accuracy.  For  exam- 
ple, the  plans  provide  a  reliable  guide  to  pub- 
lic intentions  for  railroad  and  highway  con- 
struction, publicly  subsidized  housing  expen- 
ditures, and  so  forth.'  In  addition  to  the 
direct  impact  on  decision  making  made  by 
these  targets,  two  principal  indirect  conse- 
quences stem  from  the  planning  process; 
both  are  associated  with  the  flow  of  Infor- 
mation in  the  Japanese  economy. 

First,  those  in  the  private  sector  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  planning  process  learn  about 
the  intentions  of  the  public  sector  and  of 
other  Industries,  while  those  in  the  public 
sector  learn  about  complementary  activities 
planned  by  other  government  agencies  and 
private  sector  intentions.  In  the  process,  a 
consensus  emerges  about  the  future  status  of 
the  economy.  This  consensus  has  a  particu- 
larly stimulating  effect  on  private  invest- 
ment, as  firms  can  make  future  projections 
with  a  high  degree  of  confidence. 

Second,  the  plan  document,  once  approved 
by  the  cabinet,  Infiuences  private  Invest- 
ment behavior  by  a  variety  of  Indirect  routes, 
although  the  extent  of  this  Influence  should 
not  be  exaggerated.  The  various  private  In- 
dustrial associations  (such  as  steel  and  ce- 
ment) in  part  base  demand  projections  on 
the  plans'  projections  for  public  construc- 
tion, private  investment  estimates,  and  so 
^orth.  The  Industrial  subconmilttees  of 
MTTI's  Council  on  Industrial  Structure  (Son- 
kdshin)  work  with  MITI's  Industrial  bu- 
reaus  to   coordinate   Investment   plans   for 
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each  industry  by  consulting  the  government 
plan  among  other  materials. 

The  resulting  industrial  "plans"  are  used 
as  Information  for  private  decision  making 
and  as  guides  to  MITI  in  carrying  out  ad- 
mlnUtratlve  guidance.  While  the  five-year 
plan  ts  not  binding,  therefore.  It  constitutes 
one  basic  source  of  information  upon  which 
public  policy  and  private  investment  deci- 
sions are  based.  This  function  of  the  plan, 
however,  has  been  much  less  important  than 
the  formation  of  the  consensus  and  the  in- 
dication of  the  general  direction  of  public 
policy. 

There  Is  a  final  point  concerning  a  less 
tangible  but  significant  infiuence  of  plan- 
ning on  economic  behavior  In  Japan.  It  can 
best  be  made  with  reference  to  an  analogy 
concerning  the  decision-making  behavior  of 
private  firms.  While  Japanese  firms  are  as 
hierarchically  ordered  as  any  in  the  world 
m  terms  of  status,  prestige,  and  authority, 
decisions  typically  are  reached  after  exten- 
sive consultations  which  often  reach  far 
down  in  the  hierarchy.  It  often  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  process  of  decision  making 
takes  more  time  than  In  the  West,  but  the 
speed  and  ease  of  Implementation  are  un- 
paralleled since  all  members  of  the  firm 
understand  what  is  being  undertaken  and 
are  committed  to  Its  achievement. 

A  comparable  if  not  precisely  identical 
process  operates  in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
This  consensus  serves  to  integ^rate  the  out- 
look of  the  large  private  firms  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  way  that  has  led  many  observ- 
ers to  use  the  term  "Japan,  Incorporated." " 
Since  the  trade  unions  are  typically  or- 
ganized on  an  enterprise  basis  and  employ- 
ment, after  a  two-year  trial  period.  Is  "life- 
time" (actually,  until  retirement  at  age  55), 
the  unions  tend  to  Identify  labor  Interests 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  and 
form  a  part  of  this  consensus.  Unlike  the 
case  of  Individual  firms,  the  consensus  does 
not  refer  to  specific  policies,  but  to  a  more 
general  framework  concerning  the  direction 
of  the  national  economy.  The  existence  of 
such  a  consensus,  however,  makes  the  private 
sector  highly  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
public  policy  Initiatives  as  well,  grounded  In 
the  knowledge  that  support  from  the  public 
sector  win  be  forthcoming. 

A  series  of  examples  Is  provided  by  the 
recent  focus  on  "knowledge-Intensive"  or 
"high  value-added"  industries  In  the  Japa- 
nese economy.  There  is  no  single  program  to 
advance  such  industries  to  serve  as  the  core 
of  Japan's  future  economic  structure,  but 
the  logic  of  the  argument  Is  understood  al- 
most universally  among  businessmen  and 
bureaucrats,  and  It  Is  clear  that  a  new  con- 
sensus has  formed  about  It.  The  argument 
has  many  strands:  The  technologically  so- 
phisticated Industries  (such  as  the  computer 
Industry)  are  less  polluting  than  heavy  In- 
dustry, Involve  less  reliance  on  Imported  raw 
materials,  represent  an  area  where  Japan's 
future  international  comparative  advantage 
is  likely  to  be  greatest,  refiect  the  produc- 
tivity Increasing  requirements  brpught  about 
by  Japan's  Increasing  labor  "shortage,"  and 
so  forth. 

Among  the  numerous  Instances  of  eco- 
nomic decision  making  Influenced  by  the 
consensus,  computer  development,  ocean  re- 
sources development,  and  the  nascent  air- 
craft Industry  provided  good  examples.  Their 
meaning  will  be  more  clear,  however,  if  we 
consider  the  planning  role  of  MITI  before 
examining  them. 

THE    MDnSTRT    OP    INTEBNATIONAI,   TRADE    AND 
INDUSTRY 

MITI  Is  divided  Into  many  bureaus  that 
deal  with  specific  industries  and  a  few 
general  bureaus,  such  as  the  Industrial  Policy 
Bureau  or  Minister's  Secretariat,  that  pro- 
vide a  broader  policy  vision  and  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  Industrial  bureaus.  Most  of 
the  Industries  represented  In  the  bureaus 
also  are  represented  in  the  subcommittees 


of  the  Council  on  Industrial  Structure 
(Sankoshin) ,  but  the  function  of  the  coun- 
cil is  a  special  one  within  the  ministry;  It 
is  more  concerned  with  principles  of  In- 
dustrial structure,  while  the  bureaus  are 
more  poUcy-orlented.  The  Sank6shin,  which 
formally  is  advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry,  Is  related  to 
the  minister  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
Economic  Council  Is  related  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  consists  of  an  overall  council 
and  many  subcommittees,  both  of  which  are 
composed,  as  Is  the  Economic  Council,  of 
leading  figures  In  economic  and  business 
circles.  The  MITI  staff  takes  the  role  of 
secretariat  to  the  Sankoshin,  drafts  Its  pro- 
posals, and  In  fact  plays  the  principal  role 
m  initiating  them. 

MITI  planning  can  be  divided  into  two 
broad  categories:  that  for  specific  industries 
and  a  more  general  type  for  the  nation's 
Indvistrial  structure;  the  industrial  bureaus 
and  the  Sankoshin,  respectively,  are  the 
principal  Instruments  for  these  two  types 
of  plannhig. 

The  Industrial  bureaus  determine  the  suit- 
able size  for  an  Industry  as  a  whole  and  pos- 
sibly for  its  main  components.  They  also 
determine  the  minimum  plant  size  neces- 
sary for  efficient  production,  the  extent  to 
which  the  environment  Is  to  be  protected, 
and  so  forth,  MTTI's  approval  is  needed  for 
new  plant  construction,  and  Its  support  Is 
helpful  In  forming  antirecession  cartels  and 
In  securing  financing,  so  it  can  exert  con- 
siderable influence  on  enterprise  behavior. 
The  criteria  it  uses  in  Industrial  planning 
Include  demand  projections,  environmental 
Impact,  raw  material  requirements,  impact 
on  prices,  and  the  like.  Above  all  (MITI  fol- 
lows Its  own  view  of  general  priorities,  which 
are  most  commonly  set  forth  by  the 
Sankoshin. 

The  Sankoshin  may  decide  which  Indus- 
tries are  to  be  stressed^For  example,  it  de- 
cided a  few  years  ago  to  "give"  the  textile 
Industry  to  the  developing  countries  and 
at  the  same  time  to  support  the  diverstfl- 
catlon  of  the  textile  companies  Into  the 
leisure  Industries  field." 

More  recently,  MTU  decided  that,  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  energy  (petroleum)  re- 
quirements in  steelmaklng,  it  would  press 
the  Industry  to  establish  basic  steelmaklng 
facilities  abroad  and  to  focus  on  the  produc- 
tion of  higher-quality  steels  within  Japan 
Itself.  Mm  has  carried  out  its  pressure  In 
the  form  of  administrative  guidance  and  has 
received  a  positive  response  from  the  Indus- 
try; the  fact  that  all  major  steel  firms  em- 
ploy former  MITI  officials  Is  certainly  helpful. 

The  most  important  examples  of  general 
industrial  planning,  however,  are  the  em- 
phasis on  the  heavy  and  chemical  indus- 
tries m  the  1950s  and  1960s  and  the  emphasis 
on  "knowledge  Intensive"  Industries  today. 
In  the  early  1950s,  Japan  was  a  high  cost 
producer  in  the  heavy  industries,  with  steel 
prices  ranging  as  of  April  1951  from  50  to 
100  percent  above  international  levels.*"  Had 
comparative  advantage  been  viewed  stati- 
cally at  that  point  and  no  protection  af- 
forded the  heavy  Industries,  Japan  never 
would  have  experienced  the  rapid  economic 
growth  of  the  past  quarter  century.  With 
Mm  taking  the  lead,  however,  and  consider- 
ing many  factors,  not  least  of  which  was  the 
high  International  Income  elasticity  of  de- 
mand for  heavy  Industrial  products,  the 
Japanese  government  took  strong  measures 
to  protect  heavy  Industry,  develop  it,  and 
Improve  its  international  competitiveness. 
These  steps  primarily  were  carried  out  in 
the  19506,  during  the  First  and  Second  Mod> 
cmlzatlon  Programs  for  the  industry. 

During  this  period,  the  government  en- 
sured the  availability  of  adequate  financing 
from  government  banks  and  other  sources, 
lowered  interest  rates  to  the  steel  companies 
(even  on  outstanding  loans),  granted  pref- 
erential treatment  In  Importing  foreign 
equipment  and   technology,  took  measures 
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to  reduce  transport  costs  and  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  coal  mining  Industry, 
ensured  the  availability  of  necessary  Im- 
ports, helped  plan  the  construction  of  giant 
new  ore -carrying  ships  and  new  port  facili- 
ties to  reduce  the  cost  of  Imports,  and  took 
measures  to  Investigate  and  guide  the  ration- 
alization of  the  steel  Industry  itself."  Thus, 
government-owned  banks  provided  32.4  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  capital  reqiilrements 
between  1951  and  1955  the  government  ex- 
empted machinery  that  contributed  to  the 
Industry's  rationalization  from  Import  du- 
ties," allowed  accelerated  depreciation  and 
other  beneficial  accounting  practices  for  the 
Industry,  and  so  forth.  In  evaluating  Japan's 
success  In  developing  its  heavy  and  chemical 
industries,  then,  the  role  of  government 
planning  should  not  be  neglected. 

THE   SAmCOSKIN    REPORT 

In  the  late  i960s  it  began  to  become  appar- 
ent that  there  were  limits  to  Japan's  reli- 
ance on  heavy  Industry  for  continued  growth. 
First,  sis  its  share  of  world  trade  became 
Increasingly  substantial.  It  became  evident 
that  Japan  could  not  sustain  the  same  rate 
of  Increase  in  the  Imports  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  energy  needed  by  the  heavy  indus- 
tries. As  I  have  noted,  this  is  a  major  factor 
In  the  government's  encouragement  of  the 
steel  industry  to  locate  new  primeiry  steel- 
making  facilities  abroad.  Second,  environ- 
mental deterioration  has  become  a  pressing 
problem  in  Japan,  and  the  heavy  Industries 
tend  to  be  heavy  polluters.  Other  factors 
pointing  toward  the  potential  erosion  of 
Japan's  comparative  advantage  In  certain 
aspects  of  heavy  Industry  with  rising  wage 
and  other  costs  also  were  becoming  evident. 
There  was  talk  among  academic  economists 
and  government  officials  of  the  need  for  new 
directions  In  Industrial  structure.  Out  of 
this  emerged  a  report  by  MITI's  Sankoshin, 
"Ciommerclal  and  Industrial  Policy  for  the 
19708"  (Nanajyunendai  no  Tsush6  Sangyo 
Seisaku),  published  in  May  1971. 

The  report  argues,  in  essence,  that  Japan's 
future    industrial    structure    must    revolve 
around  the  so-called  knowledge -intensive  in- 
dustries. Economic  policy  must  focus  on  the 
development  of  these  industries,  which  are 
divided  into  four  main  groups.   (1)    Indus- 
tries in  which  research  and  development  are 
Important.    These    include,    among    others, 
computers,  aircraft,  electric  automobiles,  in- 
dtistrlal  robots,  atomic  power-related  indus- 
tries, recycling  Industries,  and  oceanic  de- 
velopment. (2)  Complex  assembly  industries. 
(These  may  overlap  with  some  In  the  first 
category.)  These  Industries  involve  the  com- 
plex  combinations  of   many  parts,   and  in 
assembly  technology  and  skill  are  Important. 
Included  are  communications  and  office  ma- 
chinery,    numerically     controlled     machine 
tools,  pollution  control  machinery,  large  size 
heating  and  air-conditioning  equipment,  ed- 
ucational machines,  prefabricated  housing, 
automatic  storage,  large-scale  construction 
machinery,  complex  plants,  and  so  forth.  (3) 
Pashlon-type  industries.  These  are  oriented 
toward  satisfying  sophisticated  consumer  de- 
mand   and    include    fashionable    clothing, 
fximlture,    residential    equipment,    and    so 
forth.  (4)  Knowledge  industries.  These  sup- 
ply Information  and  knowledge,  for  example, 
Information   services,    (computer)    softwtire, 
systems  engineering,   and  consulting  serv- 
ices." 

The  report  sees  the  period  of  emphasis  on 
the  heavy  and  chemical  Industries  as  a  nec- 
essary stage  In  Japanese  economic  growth 
and  continues  to  regard  these  industries  as 
providing  the  necessary  base  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  knowledge-Intensive  industries.^ 
But  there  Is  no  mistaking  the  thrust  of  the 
report  as  the  development  of  a  new  strategy 
to  transform  Japan's  Industrial  structur*. 
Furthermore,  the  report  argues  that  careful 
preparations  for  these  Industries,  now  maln- 
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ly  In  their  Infancy,  are  essential  for  their 
successful  development.  It  Is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  report  is  presenting  a  new  planning 
perspective. 

The  emphasis  on  knowledge-Intensive  In- 
dustries has  been  Incorporated  within  the 
c\irrent  five-year  plan,  Basic  Economic  and 
Social  Plan,  1973-1977,  by  the  Economic 
Planning  Agency,  and  is  thoroughly  grasped 
In  business  as  well  as  in  government  circles. 
The  meaning  of  this  consensus  for  economic 
policy  and  behavior  can  be  clarified  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  compu- 
ter, ocean  resources,  and  aircraft  Industries, 
all  of  which  fall  in  the  knowledge-Intensive 
category.  Each  of  these  cases  shows  both  the 
Importance  of  planning  and  of  the  con- 
sensus obtained  within  economic  circles  in 
the  process  of  planning. 

Computers  and  their  potential  ramifica- 
tions probably  stand  closer  to  the  core  of 
Japan's  knowledge-intensive  development 
than  any  other  Industry.  Foreign  competi- 
tors, particularly  IBM,  had  such  a  great  lead 
In  the  field,  however,  as  to  threaten  the 
emergence  of  a  viable  Japanese  industry. 
Paced  with  this  situation,  the  government 
has  maintained  Import  and  foreign  Invest- 
ment protection  for  the  computer  industry 
longer  than  for  any  other  major  industry. 
Meanwhile,  Mm  has  worked  (successfully) 
to  establish  cooperative  tie-ups  among  the 
major  firms  in  the  field,  as  in  the  Fujltsu- 
Hitachl  case.  At  the  same  time,  MITI  and  the 
Finance  Ministry  have  assured  ample  financ- 
ing for  the  Industry,  Including  some  sub- 
sidles  to  promote  research  and  development. 
This  special  support  for  one  Industry  has 
been  generally  accepted  within  Japanese  so- 
ciety, and  business  circles  in  particular,  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  consensus  on 
knowledge-intensive  development. 

Ocean  resources  development  is  another 
area  which  will  depend  heavily  on  sophisti- 
cated technology.  When  Mm  sought  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  new  firms  to  ex- 
ploit this  area,  each  of  the  neo-zalbatsu 
groups  responded  readily,  and  six  firms  have 
been  established  In  the  area,  each  represent- 
ing a  pooling  of  capital  funds."  Each  Is  eli- 
gible for  grants  and  subsidies  in  carrying  out 
research  and  development.  What  should  be 
emphasized  here  Is  that  the  prior  existence 
of  consensus  enabled  the  government  policy 
Initiatives  to  meet  with  a  smooth  and  rapid 
response. 

In  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  an 
aircraft  Industry,  the  Initiative  seems  to 
have  come  from  private  industry  as  weU  as 
from  the  government.  A  group  of  private 
firms  led  by  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries 
has  sought  to  establish  a  viable  aircraft  firm. 
Since  this  area  is  within  the  high  technol- 
ogy category,  government  support  could  be 
expected.  That  indeed  has  been  forthcoming, 
with  the  government  making  a  substantial 
grant  to  cover  the  initial  design  work,  assur- 
ing financing,  and  taking  up  part  of  the 
Initial  capital  subscription.  Again,  the  exist- 
ence of  consensus  has  facilitated  coordina- 
tion between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
The  emphasis  on  knowledge-intensive  In- 
dustries Is  reflected  in  the  new  five-year  plan 
In  the  following  manner  : 

It  Is  hoped  that  through  various  tsrpes  of 
regulation  and  guidance.  Industrial  areas 
with  low  consumption  of  natural  resources 
and  energy,  little  emission  of  pollutants,  and 
high  percentage  of  value  added  will  gradually 
constitute  an  Increasingly  large  proportion 
of  total  industry.  Among  such  Industries  will 
b«  those  Involving  sophisticated  assemblage 
and  those  relating  to  Information  and  social 
development  ...  the  period  of  the  plan  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  long-term  process 
of  change  from  the  old  pattern  of  Industrial 
development  to  a  new,  primarily  knowledge- 
intensive  industrial  structure  (Basic  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Plan,  1973-1977,  pp.  23,  33) , 
As  this  passage  suggests,  the  knowledge- 
intensive  focus  Is  expressed,  for  the  most 
part.  In  the  form   of   general   stetementa 


rather  than  specific  targets.  The  role  of  plan- 
ning In  this  regard,  however,  should  be 
understood  within  the  larger  context  of  in- 
formation  fiows  among  public  and  private 
decision  makers  in  Japan.  The  plan  and 
planning  process  are  central  If  by  uo  means 
exclusive  factors  In  the  communication  of 
economic  information  and  in  the  formation 
of  consensus  concerning  the  direction  of  the 
economy.  Since  this  consensus  Influences 
economic  behavior  profoundly,  the  role  of 
planning  In  the  Japanese  economy  takes  on 
substance  even  when  formal  Implementation 
Is  weak. 

JAPAN'S  NEW   S-YEAR   PLAN:    A   SHIFT  FROM 
GROWTH? 

As  I  have  noted,  Japan's  new  five-year 
plan,  Basic  Economic  and  Social  Plan— 
Towards  a  Vigorous  Welfare  Society,  1973. 
1977,  incorporates  the  new  emphasis  on 
knowledge-intensive  Industries.  Easily  the 
most  striking  aspect  of  the  plan,  however 
is  the  apparent  shift  in  the  priorities  that 
have  marked  past  planning:  from  growth 
and  growth-related  measures  to  social  wel- 
fare, the  environment,  and  international  co- 
operation.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  this  shift  and  assess  its  meanlngfulness 
I  will  argue  that  while  planning  of  the 
Japanese  type  Is  well  suited  to  the  pursuit 
of  growth.  It  creates  great  difficulties  in  shift- 
ing national  priorities  to  other  social  goals. 
Indeed,  from  one  perspective,  the  new  plan's 
shift  toward  social  welfare  merely  masks  an 
unreformed  Intoxication  with  growth. 

As  early  as  the  mid-1960s,  Japanese  plans 
reflected  the  consciousness  that  welfare  was 
not  keeping  pace  with  growth,  that  imbal- 
ances between  social  overhead  capital  and 
private  production  equipment  had  resulted 
from  the  much  faster  expenslon  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  environmental  disruption  re- 
quired remedial  action."  StUl,  only  in  the 
most  recent  plan  have  the  stated  priorities 
been  reversed.  This  plan's  predecessor,  the 
1970-1975  New  Economic  and  Social  Devel- 
opment Plan,  while  reflecting  the  growing  in- 
terest In  knowledge-Intensive  development 
and  the  growing  concern  with  problems  of 
social  welfare,  was  the  last  to  give  priority 
to  the  traditional  pursuit  of  the  Interrelated 
trinity   of   productivity   Increase,    economic 
growth,  and  the  expansion  of  exports.  The 
four  principal  policy  objectives  of  that  plan 
were:     (l)     improving    economic    efficiency 
from  an  International  viewpoint:   (2)  stabi- 
lizing prices;   (3)  promoting  social  develop- 
ment;   and    (4)    maintaining  adequate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  paving  the  way  for  future 
development."  Although  the  third  objective 
does  recognize  the  fact  that  welfare  improve- 
ment has  lagged  behind  economic  growth 
and  the  plan  does  Incorporate  a  series  of 
measures  to  Improve  living  conditions  and 
welfare,  the  central  thrust  remains  the  pro- 
motion of  productivity  Increase  and  growth. 
The  1970-1975  plan  Incorporated  provisions 
for  revision  in  its  third  year  to  take  account 
of  new  developments.  By  1972.  however,  It 
was  felt  that  the  changes  In  exogenous  con- 
ditions were  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the 
adoption  of  an  entirely  new  plan.  The  1973- 
1977  plan  was  the  result.  The  changes  In  the 
background  conditions  that  required  a  new 
prospectus  are  spelled  out  in  the  plan  Itself. 
They  are  grouped  Into  changes  In  interna- 
tional and  domestic  conditions  and  In  na- 
tion consciousness.  The  changes  in  Interna- 
tional   conditions    Include    the    world-wide 
monetary    Instability    associated    with    the 
long-term  economic  decline  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rise  of  Japan  and  the  EBC, 
the  relaxation  of  East- West  tensions,  and  the 
continuing  failiire  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  advanced  and  the  less  develop>ed  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  changes  observed  in  domestic 
conditions  and  national  consciousness,  how- 
ever, that  primarily  Interest  us. 

The  first  of  the  domestic  conditions  con- 
cerns the  exaggerated  Imbalances  that  have 
appeared  In  the  course  of  rapid  economla 
growth. 
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The  chief  ones  noted  are  Increasing  In- 
equality in  the  distribution  of  income  and 
wealth,  the  inadequacy  of  social  overhead 
capital  (especially  housing)  relative  to  capi- 
tal Invested  In  directly  productive  activities, 
the  low  level  of  social  security  and  welfare 
benefits  relative  to  the  high  level  of  per 
capita  Income,  and  spiralling  prices.  The 
other  domestic  conditions  noted  are  the 
growing  seriousness  of  pollution  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  the  problem  of  re- 
source limitations  (especially  energy  with 
regard  to  production  and  land  and  water 
with  regard  to  lu-ban  development),  and  the 
excessive  Industrialization  and  xirbanlzation 
in  the  belt  stretching  from  Tokyo  to  Osaka. 
The  problems  are  almost  exclusively  related 
to  social  welfare  and  the  environment.  The 
focus  on  these  areas  reflects  an  apparent 
shift  in  planning  priorities,  a  shift  which  Is 
stated  quite  explicitly: 

Japanese  economic  development  will  con- 
tinue to  pivot  upon  technological  innovation 
and  wider  use  of  information,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  as  well  to  effect  a  change  In  the 
nature  of  economic  activity,  a  change  from 
the  pursuit  of  economic  efficiency  In  the  nar- 
row sense  of  the  term  to  a  compatibility  with 
pollution  control,  preservation  of  the  natural 
environment,  prevention  of  disorderly  lu'ban 
concentration,  and  other  urgent  goals.  .  .  . 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  Income  dis- 
tribution more  equitable:  solve  the  housing 
and  land  problems;  proceed  with  equaliza- 
tion of  educational,  employment  and  other 
opportunities;  respect  the  value  of  hvmian 
life;  and  secure  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  (pp.  7-8). 

The  plan  has  two  basic  alms:  "the  pro- 
motion of  national  welfare  and  International 
collaboration."'*  The  four  goals  It  sets  Itself 
"creation  of  a  rich  environment,  ensuring  a 
comfortable,  stable  life,  achievement  of  price 
stability  and  promotion  of  International  col- 
laboration," ■».  are  determined  within  the 
framework  of  the  basic  alms.  The  principal 
question  to  be  asked  Is  whether  Japan  Is 
seriously  concerned  with  shifting  priorities 
from  growth  to  welfare  as.  the  plan  suggests, 
that  is,  whether  the  plan  Is  to  be  taken  at 
Its  face  value.  In  order  to  Investigate  this 
problem,  I  would  like  to  consider  the  plan 
from  the  perspective  that  doubts  the  possi- 
bility of  such  fundamental  change  under 
current  Japanese  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  most  unvisual  for  any  major  nation 
to  set  "international  collaboration"  as  a  pri- 
mary aim  of  Its  economic  planning.  Smooth 
International  relations  are  especiaSy  Impor- 
tant at  this  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
Japanese  economy,  however,  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  Japan  seeks  to  assure  Its  supply 
of  raw  materials  and  energy  sources  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  for  both  Is  rising  rapidly 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Japan's  efforts  to 
promote  collaboration  with  Middle  Eastern 
oU  producing  nations  during  the  recent  oil 
crisis  are  well  known,  while  its  disinterest 
In  providing  aid  to  the  drought-stricken 
countries  of  West  Africa  because  the  coun- 
wies  are  of  little  commercial  Importance  to 
Japan  has  received  less  attention. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  protectionist 
tendency  throughout  the  world  that  threat- 
ens Japanese  exports.  As  Japan's  share  of 
world  trade  rises  toward  the  10  percent  level, 
its  exports  become  Increasingly  visible  In 
many  countries.  In  particular  countries  and 
for  particular  commodities,  of  course,  Japan's 
trade  share  U  much  higher.  Strong  pressures 
to  increase  tariffs  and  impose  quotas  on 
Japanese  goods  e.xlst  in  many  countries,  and 
international  collaboration  is  an  essential 
P"*  °f  the  effort  to  forestall  such  moves. 

Third,  Japan  has  been  moving  Into  the 
role  of  hiternatlonal  capital  exporter  (credi- 
tor) at  an  accelerating  pace.  In  part,  overseas 
mvestment  is  meant  to  circiunvent  protec- 
tionist threats,  but  the  much  more  Important 

5'ootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


factor  Is  the  stage  of  development  reached 
by  the  Japanese  economy.  Labor  Is  Increas- 
ingly sort  and  expensive  In  Japan,  and  other 
costs  also  have  begun  to  rise  more  rapidly 
than  those  abroad.  Furthermore,  many  in- 
dustries (such  as  the  automobile  Industry) 
have  reached  relative  maturity  In  Japan  and 
must  look  to  overseas  expansion  to  sustain 
growth.  Additional  factors  underlying  in- 
tensified capital  export  requirements  are  the 
problems  associated  with  the  Import  of  ade- 
quate raw  material  and  energy  supplies  (I 
already  have  noted  that  this  was  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  multlnatlonallzatlon  of 
the  steel  Industry)  and  the  need  to  export 
some  of  Che  most  highly  polluting  industries. 
Thus,  with  local  opposition  making  it  very 
difficult  to  build  a  new  oil  refinery  anywhere 
in  Japan,  large-scale  oil  refinery  and  storage 
projects  are  planned  for  South  Korea  and 
Indonesia.  It  is  quite  natural  that.  If  Im- 
portant national  production  facilities  are  lo- 
cated overseas,  special  measures  be  taken  to 
assure  good  international  relations,  protect 
existing  Investments,  and  pave  the  way  for 
future  ones. 

According  to  the  view  I  have  sketched  out 
here,  "international  collaboration,"  despite 
its  hiunanlstic  tone,  is  designed  primarily  to 
anticipate  and  remove  potential  barriers  to 
continued  economic  growth  that  may  arise 
In  the  International  sphere.  Can  the  same 
deviotisness  be  ascribed  to  the  current  five- 
year  plan's  emphasis  on  national  welfare? 
My  own  belief  is  that  the  deviousness  Is  there, 
although  It  Is  not  so  extreme  as  In  the  cose 
of  international  collaboration. 

All  advanced  capitalist  countries  have  rec- 
ognized that  securing  basic  social  security 
and  welfare  requirements  plays  an  essential 
role  In  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  social 
and  economic  system.  Japan  clearly  Is  going 
to  create  a  basic  welfare  system,  but  It  Is 
approaching  that  goal  very  slowly  In  order 
not  to  affect  growth  adversely.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, "Employees  Pension  Insurance"  was 
Increased  In  the  fiscal  1974  year  to  50,000 
yen  monthly,  but  this  Is  paid  only  to  those 
who  have  been  making  social  security  pay- 
ments for  35  years,  and  even  by  1977  very 
few  will  fall  In  this  category,  rhe  noncon- 
trlbutory  old  age  pension,  by  contrast,  will  be 
raised  to  only  10,000  yen  monthly — In  fiscal 
1975.  While  social  security  Is  both  a  human- 
istic concern  supported  by  past  growth  and 
a  condition  for  the  stability  needed  to  secure 
future  growth,  the  emphasis  in  Japan  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  latter  function. 

It  is  also  possible  to  view  governmental 
efforts  to  deal  with  environmental  pollution 
from  opposing  perspectives.  Concern  with 
the  environment  may  reflect  a  shift  in  na- 
tional priorities  from  economic  growth  to  the 
condition  of  man,  or  It  may  reilect  a  need 
to  deal  with  certain  obstacles  to  continued 
growth  that  environmental  pollution  has 
created.  Consider  the  latter  perspective.  It 
has  become  extremely  difficult  to  find  sites 
for  new  power  plants  In  Japan  due  to  the 
strength  of  local  protests.  The  same  Is  true, 
although  ordinarily  to  a  much  lesser  degree, 
of  factories  that  produce  a  wide  variety  of 
products.  If  the  popular  demand  for  envir- 
onmental protection  Is  not  heeded,  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  sustain  rapid  economic 
growth. 

There  are  two  rather  obvious  ways  to  assess 
the  validity  of  viewing  the  new  plan  with  a 
skeptical  eye:  Consider  the  specific  provi- 
sion of  the  plan  Itself  and  consider  the  policy 
measures  that  have  been  effectuated  since 
the  start  of  the  plan.  Each  method  has  draw- 
backs: the  former  because  the  specific  pro- 
visions often  are  left  vague  and  because  It 
is  Impossible  to  tell  from  the  plan  Itself 
how  vigorously  stated  objectives  will  be  pur- 
sued when  they  conflict  with  other  goals,  the 
latter  because  the  plan  has  been  In  effect  for 
little  more  than  a  year  (at  the  time  of  this 
writing),  and  It  Is  stUl  too  early  to  make 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  it  in  t«rms  of 
enforcement.  Still,  testing  the  plan  for  in- 


ternal consistency  and  evaluating  the  seri* 
ousness  with  which  plan  goals  have  been 
pursued  can  provide  a  good  basis  for  selecting 
the  correct  perspective  from  which  to  view  It. 
With  regard  to  economic  growth,  the  plan 
states: 

"If  Japan  were  to  continue  Its  policy  of 
priority  to  production  and  exports  and  Its 
erstwhile  pattern  of  economic  development 
despite  the  basic  background  developments, 
already  Indicated,  that  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  a  policy  shift,  it  would  be  able  to 
maintain  a  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth  of 
over  10%  In  real  terms  all  the  way  up  to 
1985  or  1990  and  achieve  by  then  the  world's 
highest  level  of  production  (a  real  per- 
capita  GNP  of  about  $10,000  In  1965  prices), 
but,  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  ex- 
treme deterioration  of  the  environmental 
and  unfair  Income  distribution  would  have 
been  left  unsolved.  Furthermore,  a  number 
of  other  problems  would  present  themselves. 
Including  sharp  frictions  in  International 
society  due  to  continuing  large  surpluses  In 
the  balance  of  International  payments  (Plan, 
p.  11)."  This  passage  seems  to  suggest  that 
by  pursuing  10  percent  plus  growth,  Japan 
would  sacrifice  equity,  the  environment,  and 
so  forth.  The  plan  later  Informs  us  (p.  115) 
that  the  target  rate  of  real  growth  for  the 
five-year  period  (fiscal  1973-1977)  is  only  9.4 
percent.  It  is  legitimate  to  wonder  if  the 
social  Ills  that  attend  10  percent  growth  will 
really  be  eliminated  by  9.4  percent  growth. 
Japan's  Inland  and  coastal  waterways  are 
among  the  most  notoriously  polluted  In  the 
world.  The  current  plan  states,  however. 
that  "really  substantial  Improvement  of 
water  quality  .  .  .  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  5-year  period  that  this  plan  covers.  It 
win  take  many  more  years  and  huge  outlays 
to  meet  environmental  standards  at  which 
the  living  environment  is  free  from  adverse 
effects"  (Plan,  p.  25).  While  efforts  to  main- 
tain water  quality  definitely  are  being 
stepped  up  in  Japan,  the  restoration  of  clean 
water  evidently  Is  not  considered  Important 
enough  to  Justify  more  severe  restrictions  on 
polluters  and  massive  clean-up  efforts  now. 
Consider  also  the  plan's  treatment  of  the 
automobile,  one  of  the  major  contributors 
to  urban  pollution.  "The  number  of  cars  in 
Japan  tripled,  from  6.3  million  In  1965  to 
19  million  In  1970.  An  enormous  amount  of 
carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  oxides  and 
hydrocarbons  have  been  emitted  from  these 
automobiles,  making  auto  exhaust  the  lead- 
ing contributor  to  air  pollution  In  large 
cities"  (Environment  Agency,  Government 
of  Japan,  Quality  of  the  Environment  in 
Japan  [Tokyo,  1972],  p.  55).  The  nitrogen 
oxides  and  hydrocarbons  caused  by  auto- 
mobile exhaust  are  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  photochemical  smog, 
which  frequently  has  appeared  In  Japan 
since  the  summer  of  1970."  Cars  are  also  a 
major  source  of  noise,  vibration,  and  de- 
struction of  the  character  of  urban  life. 

Japan  is  acting  much  like  the  United  States 
In  Imposing  belated  and  thus  far  Ineffectual 
regulations  for  cleaning  up  automobile  ex- 
hatists.  The  plan  indicates  these  regulations 
and  the  Intention  to  pursue  research  on  pol- 
lution-free vehicles,  but  falls  to  call  for  the 
obvious  measure  of  restricting  motor  vehicle 
production  until  pollution-free  cars  can  be 
produced.  This  still  would  be  possible  in 
Japan,  where  public  transportation  Is  of  gen- 
erally high  quality  and  private  cars  are  not 
yet  essential  In  daUy  life.  Instead,  the  plan 
calls  for  major  efforts  In  new  road  construc- 
tion, and  new  highways.  Including  elevated 
ones,  continue  to  slice  up  Japanese  cities, 
bringing  more  air  pollution  and  destroying 
the  amenities  of  urban  existence.  The  role 
accorded  to  the  automobile  by  plan  and  policy 
makes  sense  If  the  past  trends  of  economic 
growth  and  the  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile culture  are  to  be  perpetuated,  but  not 
if  economic  planning  is  to  improve  man's  en- 
vironment and  welfare. 
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The  most  notorious  discrepancy  between 
plan  and  acbievement,  however,  lies  In  the 
area  of  price  limitation.  The  plan  treats 
"holding  down  Inflation"  as  "an  essential  pre- 
condition to  national  economic  stability  and 
national  welfare."  ^  Prom  1961  to  1971,  prices 
in  Japan  rose  at  an  average  rate  of  5.9  per- 
cent per  annum."  The  plan  seeks  to  limit  the 
rate  to  not  more  than  6  percent.^  In  February 
1974,  however,  after  the  plan  had  been  in 
effect  for  almost  a  year,  the  consumer  price 
index  in  Tokyo  stood  a  full  24  percent  higher 
than  the  previous  year's  level.  This  was  the 
highest  Inflation  rate  since  June  1949,  when 
the  Japanese  economy  was  still  suffering  from 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II .»  Although 
honest  mistakes  In  monetary  policy,  interna- 
tional monetary  problems,  and  the  energy 
crisis  contributed  to  the  Inflation,  allowing 
it  to  reach  the  proportions  It  has  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  seriousness  of  plan  enforce- 
ment or  intent." 

This  assessment  is  made  quite  clear  by 
Japan  s  experience  with  regard  to  land  prices, 
which  on  1  January  1974  were  32.4  percent 
higher  than  the  previous  year's  level.-''  The 
plan  particularly  stresses  limiting  land  price 
increases,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  exogenous  factors  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  consumer  prices  in  general  are.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  plan's  statement  ol 
intent  and  actual  experience  suggests  that 
skepticism  is  warranted  in  considering  the 
price  goals  of  the  plan. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  that 
welfare  and  environmental  progress  are  lack- 
ing in  Japan,  merely  that  they  remain  sub- 
sidiary to  the  pursuit  of  economic  growth. 
Economic  planning  in  Japan,  based  on  con- 
sensus, has  contributed  to  economic  growth 
and  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  do  so.  The 
consensus  based  on  the  pursuit  of  grovirth  has 
been  real  because  virtually  the  entire  nation 
has  perceived  growth  as  being  in  its  interest. 
Where  other  social  goals  come  to  the  fore, 
however,  conflicts  of  interest  are  more  typical. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  economic 
plan  still  must  be  based  on  consensus,  but 
the  consensus  becomes  one  of  words  rather 
than  substance. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  growth  to  welfare  and  interna- 
tional  cooperation  that  the  present  plan 
declares,  've  can  find  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions hidden  by  a  common  language.  The  evi- 
dence available  suggests  that  the  shift  Is 
more  apparent  than  real. 

Economic  plEinnlng  cannot  channel  Japan's 
material  capabilities  into  socially  legitimate 
ends  until  the  fundamental  conflicts  that 
underlie  the  redirection  of  the  economy  are 
resolved.  The  Issue  Is  between  the  benefl- 
clarles  of  growth  and  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
"vigorous  welfare  society."  WhUe  the  plan 
pronounces  "welfare,"  its  essence  rem^lna 
growth. 

roOTNOTES 

>  ONP  m  fiscal  1955  was  8,864.6  bUllon  yen 
(360  yen  equalled  U.S.  $1.00),  and  the  pop- 
ulation was  89,276,000.  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Office  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Japan  Statis- 
tical Yearbook  1970  (Tokyo:  1971),  pp.  10, 
489. 

*  According  to  the  forecast  of  the  Japan 
Economic  Research  Center  published  In 
March  1974,  Japan's  GNP  will  reach  149,458 
billion  yen  in  fiscal  1974.  Japan  Economic 
Journal.  19  March  1974,  p.  12.  Assuming  a 
population  of  108  million  and  an  exchange 
rate  of  280  yen  =  $1.00,  per  capita  GNP  will 
be  $4,942. 

'See,  for  example.  The  Japan  Economic 
Research  Center,  "A  Long-Term  Outlook  of 
Japanese  and  U.S.  Economies:  1980"  (Tokyo- 
March  1973),  p.  3. 

♦  In  May  1974  the  Tokyo  High  Prosecutor's 
Office  Indicted  the  Petroleum  Association  of 
Japan  and  12  petroleum  refining  companies 
as  weU  as  their  17  top  executives  for  form- 
ing an  Ulegal  cartel  to  restrict  output  and 
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raise  prices.  Those  accused  attributed  the 
formation  of  the  cartel  to  the  administrative 
guidance  of  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry.  Japan  Economic  Jour- 
nal, 4  June  1974,  p.  1. 

■In  the  six  plans  between  1955  and  1967, 
real  growth  projections  understated  the  ac- 
tual achievement  by  between  2  and  5  per- 
cent per  year.  See  Isamu  Mlyazakl,  "Eco- 
nomic Planning  in  Postwar  Japan,"  Devel- 
oping Economies  8,  no.  4  (December  1970)  • 
371.  '■ 

« For  example.  In  Nishlkata,  near  the  Kon- 
go campus  of  Tokyo  University. 

'The  precise  liming  of  such  expenditures 
Is  flexible,  depending  upon  current  economic 
conditions. 

'The  term  "Japan,  Incorporated"  is  quite 
an  appropriate  one  in  the  sense  that  it 
focuses  attention  on  the  lack  of  clear  dis- 
tinctions between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors that  is  peculiar  to  Japan,  the  community 
of  purpose  between  business  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  basic  consensus  underlying 
economic  activity.  The  term  may  have  mis- 
leading connotations  to  Western  audiences, 
however,  in  the  analogue  with  the  Western 
enterprise  It  projects.  Japan,  Incorporated 
functions  on  the  basis  of  consensus,  and 
real  conflicts  of  interest  do  emerge  that  cause 
the  consensus  to  break  down;  conflicts  be- 
tween the  private  sector  and  government, 
between  business  and  labor,  and  between 
business  and  the  public  are  especially  likely 
to  appear. 

'  This  and  the  following  Information  was 
provided  by  an  official  of  MITI. 

'"Kiyoshi   Kawahlto,    The   Japanese   Steel 
Industry   (New  York:   Praeger,   1972),  n    22 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  22-48. 

"  This  affected  61  percent  of  Its  new  equip- 
ment between  1951  and  1955.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

''' Sankoshin.  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry,  Japanese  Government, 
Nanajyunendai  no  Tsushd  SangyQ  Seisaku 
[Commercial  and  Industry  policy  for  the 
19708],  pp.  31-33  (In  Japanese). 

"Also,  knowledge-intensive  aspects  of 
traditional  heavy  Industry  wUl  continue  to 
be  develoi>ed. 

'"Each  of  the  old  zaibatsu  represented  a 
broad  range  of  industrial  and  flnanclal  con- 
cerns under  the  aegis  of  a  central  holding 
company.  Formally  broken  up  under  the  Oc- 
cupation, the  zaibatsu  holding  company 
structure  no  longer  exists.  Despite  their 
nominal  independence,  however,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  now-independent  firms  meet 
regularly  (usually  weekly)  to  coordinate 
their  activities,  with  the  leading  role  typi- 
cally taken  by  the  bank  and  trading  com- 
pany (in  some  cases  the  heavy  industrial 
company  as  well).  The  neo-zaibatsu  struc- 
ture Is  strengthened  by  Interlocking  director- 
ships and  stock  ownership,  and  the  Joint  ac- 
tion of  the  firms  Is  especially  important  In 
new  and  large-scale  ventures.  In  some  cases, 
slmUar  groups  have  formed  around  major 
banks,  such  as  the  Dal  Ichl-Kangyo  and 
Sanwa  banks.  I  have  used  the  term  neo- 
zaibatsu  to  refer  to  both  types  of  groups. 

"The  first  plan  to  show  this  very  clearly 
was  the  Medium-Term  Economic  Plan, 
adopted  In  January  1965.  See  Mlyazakl,  "Eco- 
nomic Planning,"  p.  375. 

^'  Economic  Planning  Agency,  Government 
of  Japan,  New  Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
ment Plan  1970-1975.  pp.  8-18. 

"  Economic  Planning  Agency,  Government 
of  Japan,  Basic  Economic  and  Social  Plan 
1973-1977  (hereafter.  Plan),  p.  15 
"Ibid. 

"Environment  Agency,  Government  of 
Japan.  Quality  of  the  Environment  in  Japan 
(Tokyo:  1972),  pp.  31-32. 

"The  plan  target  calls  for  3,100  km  of  na- 
tional expressways  by  1977  and  about  10,000 
km  by  1985  (p.  16).  with  comparable  In- 
creases In  the  construction  of  other  types  of 
roads. 

«»Pton.  p.  20. 


^Plan.  p.  71. 
-*Plan,  p.  72. 
"^  Japan  Economic  Journal,  5  March  1974 

-•  The  Ministry  of  Labor  believes  that  u 
much  as  13.6  percentage  points  of  the  sham 
23.6  percent  increase  in  wholesale  prices  from 
October  1973  through  February  1974  was  ac 
counted  for  by  "  'profiteering'  "  activities  of 
some  of  the  corporations.  To  the  extent  that 
such  profiteering  took  place,  government  poi. 
icy  presumably  could  have  limited  price  in- 
creases  without  affecting  supply.  Japan  Eco'. 
nomic  Journal.  21  May  1974,  p.  1. 

'^  Japan    Economic  Journal,   7   May   1974 
p.  1. 
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SHOULD  PUERTO  RICO  BECOME 

PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  a  distinct 
responsibility  in  reference  to  Puerto 
Rico.  It  Is  important  that  we  have  the 
facts  and  that  we  act  wisely. 

On  April  15. 1975.  Mr.  Gary  HoyJ;  made 
a  speech  to  the  San  Juan  Rotary  dub 
entitled,  "Should  Puerto  Rico  Become 
Part  of  the  United  States?"  Mr.  Hoyt  dis- 
plays an  in-depth  knowledge  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  believe  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  read  his  article.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Should  Ptjkhto  Rico  Become  Pakt  or  thx 
UNrrED  States? 


(Speech  by  Garry  Hoyt) 
The  falltire  to  properly  ask,  and  honestly 
answer  that  basic  question,  Is  at  the  heart  of 
the  growing  political  and  economic  disarray 
In  Puerto  Rico.  None  of  the  problems  deriv- 
ing from  an  honest  yes  or  an  honest  no  to 
this  question  will  be  as  damaging  as  the  con- 
tinued evasions  of  that  question. 

The  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  has  technically 
been  part  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Spanish-American  War,  does  not  alter  the 
reality  that  Puerto  Rico  has  never  emotion- 
ally been  part  of  the  United  States.  And  that 
emotional  link — though  the  least  tangible- 
Is  in  the  end  the  most  important  bond  In  any 
citizenship.  This  bond  is  critically  absent  la 
the  present  relationship. 

Proof  that  Puerto  Rico  is  not  emotionally 
part  of  the  United  States  Is  ample  and  varied 
to  anyone  who  knows  the  Island.  The  most 
obvious  evidence  is  right  at  hand  In  the 
ready  way  that  virtually  all  Puerto  Hlcana 
verbally  distinguish  themselves  from  Amer- 
icans. It  does  not  matter  if  an  American 
has  lived  In  Puerto  Rico  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years — he  is  still  classified  apart  as  an 
American.  For  that  matter,  even  children 
born  on  the  Island  to  American  parents- 
continued  to  be  caUed  Americans. 

The  Irony  that  Herman  Badlllo  can  be  born 
in  Caguas,  but  move  to  the  United  States 
and  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress — and  be 
accepted  as  American  as  anybody — is  entirely 
lost  on  most  Puerto  Rlcans  who  totally  ex- 
clude Americans  from  "their"  local  political 
process.  The  "melting  pot"  kind  of  attitude 
that  enables  Americans  to  give  open  admira- 
tion and  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
position  In  the  country  to  a  German  Jew  who 
was  bom  In  Europe,  immigrated  to  the  U5. 
at  age  14  and  stUl  speaks  English  with  an 
accent — as  Henry  Kissinger  does — is  totally 
missing  from  the  scene  in  Puerto  Rico. 

But  the  real  issue  is  not  the  exceedingly 
minor  question  of  why  a  small  niunber  ot 
Americans  are  not  really  accepted  in  Punto 
Rico — ^but  the  reverse  of  that  coin — the  ma- 
jor question  of  why  most  the  2%  million 


Puerto  Rlcans  on  the  Island  continue  to  pri- 
niarily  identify  themselves  as  Puerto 
Blcans — distinct,  separate  and  apart  from 
Americans  and  America.  The  degree  of  this 
separateness  varies  widely,  but  Includes  a 
high  percentage  of  Puerto  Rlcans  who  are 
not  even  aware  that  they  are  American  citi- 
zens. The  unawareness  of  U.S.  citizenship 
here  is  such  that  the  U.S.  Customs  procedure 
at  airports  had  to  be  altered.  The  standard 
questions — "What  country  are  you  a  citizen 
ol?"— or,  "Are  you  an  American  citizen?" 
produced  only  extensive  confusion  and  de- 
lays at  Customs  because  most  Puerto  Rlcans 
answered  simply  that  they  were  Puerto 
Blcans.  So  the  question  was  tactfully  re- 
phrased to  "where  were  you  born?"  which 
may  have  solved  the  Immediate  problem — 
but  evades  the  basic  Issue  that  here  Is  a 
group  of  people  who  either  don't  know,  or 
don't  want  to  face — what  their  legal  citizen- 
ship Is.  The  Commonwealth  goverimient,  for 
Its  part,  has  been  excessively  inactive  In  any 
moves  that  might  alter  this  atmosphere  of 
apartness  from  the  U.S.A. — ^rather  they  have 
deliberately  sought  to  increase  apartness. 

To  appreciate  how  and  why  all  this  has 
come  about,  one  has  to  enter  an  amazing 
world  of  double  standards  and  double  talk — 
the  world  of  status  politics  In  Puerto  Rico. 
First  off,  one  must  largely  discount  what 
Puerto  Rlcan  politicians  say  in  the  United 
States  when  they  are  seeking  Federal  funds — 
since  this  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
what  they  say  in  Puerto  Rico  when  seeking 
election.  In  twenty  years  of  residence  in 
Puerto  Rico,  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  politician 
say  the  Spanish  equivalent  of  "Fellow  Amer- 
icans". On  the  contrary,  when  a  politician 
here  says  "El  Pueblo"  (literally — the  people) 
he  means  exclusively  the  people  of  Puerto 
Blco.  When  they  say  "El  Pais"  (literally— 
the  country)  namely  Puerto  Rico — and  ab- 
solutely nothing  else.  When  they  say  "La 
Patria"  (literally— the  fatherland)  they 
mean  Puerto  Rico  and  nothing  else.  When  a 
prominent  legislator  gets  embroiled  in  a 
messy  incident  at  the  airport  his  furious 
rejoinder  to  the  hapless  employees  Is  "estos 
maldiios  Americanos"  (literally — ^these 
cursed  Americans) . 

I  am  sure  this  would  be  considered  strange 
behavior  In  Washington.  But,  of  course,  it 
never  gets  to  Washington,  and  strangest  of 
all,  It  is  not  even  the  cause  for  much  com- 
ment In  San  Juan.  Because  the  tacit  under- 
standing here  Is  that  American  citizenship 
to  an  utility  to  be  freely  used — but  never  to 
be  freely  admitted — and  least  of  all  to  be  re- 
spected or  revered. 

What  about  public  education  and  Its  role 
In  shaping  public  attitudes?  Through  a 
policy  of  casual  neglect,  calculated  deem- 
phasls,  and  overall  inefficiency.  Instruction 
of  English  In  Puerto  Rlcan  public  schools  has 
degenerated  to  the  point  that  comprehen- 
sion of  English  by  current  students  Is  near 
zero.  American  history  in  even  Its  most  ele- 
mentary phases  is  similarly  untaught.  In 
terms  of  higher  education.  It  can  safely  be 
Mid  that  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  contains  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  the  most  venomous  anti-American 
sentiment  on  the  Island— and  mavbe  In  the 
entire  hemisphere.  The  fact  that  manv  of  the 
university's  buildings  that  house  this  anti- 
American  sentiment  were  financed  by  Federal 
"inds  Is  an  interesting  microcosm  of  the 
whole  dilemma. 

Thus,  In  summary,  we  have  an  Island  that 
speaks  Spanish,  reveres  Spain  as  its  mother 
country,  has  successfully  resisted  the  learn- 
Jhg  of  English  language  and  American  his- 
wry,  takes  no  part  in  the  U.S.  political  proe- 
ms pays  no  U.S.  taxes,  no  longer  faces  U.S. 
military  obligations,  and  prefers  to  be  iden- 
tined  as  a  separate  entity— all  despite  fifty 
*"£?  °r  technical  American  citizenship. 

Whether  this  is  right  or  wrong  U  not  the 
issue  here.  There  are  many  on  the  island  who 
would  trumpet  all  this  as  triumphant  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  Puerto  Rlcan  iden- 


tity versus  the  pressures  of  Americanization. 
That  is  a  legitimate  point  of  view,  but  not 
the  only  legitimate  point  of  view. 

For  example,  the  hard  pressed  U.S.  tax- 
payer might  be  pardoned  if  he  wondered 
how  long  he  was  expected  to  subsidize  this 
triumph  of  non-Amerlcanlzation.  Because 
Puerto  Rico  floats  economically  on  over  $2 
billion  in  annual  U.S.  Federal  aid  that  comes 
directly  from  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Equally  pertinent  would  be  the  growing 
doubts  of  a  number  of  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
are  concerned  as  to  whether  the  "Puerto 
Ricanness"  to  which  they  are  Increasingly 
being  led — by  means  overt  and  covert — is 
worth  the  "Americanness"  they  are  increas- 
ingly being  denied — also  by  means  overt  and 
covert.  Here  it  is  Important  to  distinguish 
between  the  nationalistic  ambitions  of  cur- 
rent leaders — which  are  very  clear,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  general  public — which  tend 
to  be  confused  and  non -represented. 

This  Is  the  framework  of  the  complex 
dilemma  now  facing  Puerto  Rico — a  dilemma 
that  has  been  brought  to  new  prominence 
by  the  present  government's  aggressive 
stumblings  towards  collectivism,  and  away 
from  the  United  States.  Again  the  point  here 
is  not  the  debatable  rlghtness  or  wrongness 
of  their  moves,  but  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  have  specifically  not  been 
consulted  on  them.  Nor  have  the  people  In 
the  United  States  been  made  aware  of  them. 
This  is  double  duplicity,  and  double  Jeopardy, 
because  both  parties  are  being  duped  by 
their  mutual  gullibility. 

Where  do  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  stand? 
Basically,  I  believe,  they  stand  uncertain.  In 
1967,  there  was  a  plebiscite  held  in  Puerto 
Rico  on  the  status  Issue.  In  this  plebiscite 
the  current  Commonwealth  status  received 
a  supporting  vote  of  approximately  60% — 
with  Statehood  receiving  38%,  and  Inde- 
pendence less  than  2%.  That  was  probably  a 
fair  measure  of  how  people  felt  at  that  time, 
although  a  lot  of  latent  sympathy  for  In- 
dependence was  clearly  hidden  In  the  vote 
for  Commonwealth. 

The  Issue  now.  however,  Is  not  with  Com- 
monwealth's past  practicality — few  people 
would  argue  that.  Commonwealth  was  a 
pragmatic  innovation  which  In  many  ways 
was  responsible  for  stimulating  Puerto  Rico's 
rapid  change  from  a  poor  sugar  cane  econ- 
omy to  a  modern  Industrial  society.  The  pri- 
mary economic  advantage  of  Commonwealth 
status  was  that  It  allowed  virtually  all  the 
benefits  of  U.S.  citizenship,  with  very  few 
of  the  obligations.  Under  Commonwealth, 
Puerto  Rlcans  were  able  to  keep  their  own 
language  and  culture,  and  to  elect  their  own 
government.  They  were  able  to  lure  U.S.  In- 
dustries to  the  Island  with  promises  of  tax 
exemptions  which  were  not  available  In  the 
Individual  states— while  at  the  same  time 
having  full  rights  to  extensive  U.S.  Federal 
support — all  of  which  was  paid  for  by  the 
individuals  In  the  states.  And  though  having 
entirely  free  access  to  the  rich  U.S.  market, 
where  virtually  all  Puerto  Rlcans  goods  were 
sold,  Puerto  Rico  did  not  have  to  pay  any 
U.S.  taxes.  And  all  the  taxes  collected  on  th"e 
Island  went  directly  and  exclusively  to  the 
Island.  A  pretty  good  deal  by  any  measure. 

The  problem  Is  that  with  the  passage  of 
time,  the  inherent  ambiguities  of  Common- 
wealth status  have  Increasingly  taken  their 
toll.  Perhaps  the  cruelest  hoax  of  all  has  been 
Commonwealth's  perverse  ability  to  nourish 
the  separate  aspirations  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
on  one  hand  while  at  the  same  time  heavily 
addicting  him  to  progress  that  was  inex- 
tricably based  on  an  ever  closer  economic 
dependence  to  the  United  States.  The  results 
Is  a  people  split  bv  technical  allegiance  to 
America,  and  emotional  allegiance  to  Puerto 
Rico.  This  divisive  dichotomy  Is  the  Inescap- 
able outcome  to  Commonwealth's  treatment 
of  U.S.  citizenship  as  an  agreement  based  on 
economic  expediency — rather  than  a  com- 
mitment based  on  open  enthusiasm.  The  In- 


trinsic Indignity  of  this — to  both  Americans 
and  Puerto  Rlcans,  is  a  time  bomb  ticking  at 
the  vitals  of  the  present  relationship. 

To  understand  why  Commonwealth  status 
has  newly  come  Into  doubt  and  crisis  on  the 
Island,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  how  Initial 
strengths  devolved  to  eventual  weakness. 
At  this  Inception  Commonwealth  status — 
was  broad  enough  to  span  almost  the  full 
spectrum  of  existing  Ideologies  In  Puerto 
Rico.  For  those  seeking  Independence,  the 
Commonwealth  status  was  a  way  to  buy 
time  and  build  economic  strength  while 
keeping  alive  their  goal.  For  those  seeking 
Statehood,  Commonwealth  status  held  simi- 
lar promise  as  a  way  to  keep  alive  their 
goal.  Thus,  Commonwealth  was  as  near  to 
being  all  things  to  all  people  as  a  status 
can  be 

For  Its  leader,  Commonwealth  had  the  bril- 
liant and  charismatic  Luis  Mufioz  Marin,  a 
master  of  orchestrating  the  diverse  and  dis- 
sident elements  of  the  Island  Into  a  sem- 
blance of  harmony.  Where  he  led.  people  fol- 
lowed, and  under  his  decisive  guidance  Com- 
monwealth became  the  productive  compro- 
mise by  which  essentially  opposing  elements 
were  united  to  pull  together,  with  remarkable 
results. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  time  came 
the  realization  by  these  opposing  elements 
that  the  Commonwealth  status  which  they 
had  viewed  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  their 
own  causes — had  become  a  formidable  bu- 
reaucracy with  serious  pretensions  to  Its  own 
permanence — with  a  course  of  Its  own  that 
was  neither  Statehood  nor  Independence. 
With  this  realization  began  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  Popular  Party,  and  the  erosion  of 
Its  dominant  power  base.  The  Statehood 
mo\ement  grew  rapidly  in  strength,  fueled  in 
many  cases  by  the  fear  that  Commonwealth 
was  merely  a  drive  for  Independence  in  dis- 
guise. 

Changing  years  also  brought  changes  In 
some  of  the  critical  balancing  factors.  For 
example,  in  the  past  the  fact  that  Puerto 
Rico  were  subject  to  U.S.  military  draft,  and 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  in  .several 
American  wars  was  the  kind  of  major  con- 
tribution which  by  Itself  could  balance  the 
scale  on  all  manner  of  U.S.  aid.  In  addition. 
Puerto  Rico  was  at  one  time  considered  to 
have  great  strategic  mUltary  value,  and  the 
Island  was  the  site  of  several  important  mil- 
itary bases  for  the  U.S.  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Navy.  Both  these  factors  were,  by  any  Judg- 
ment, Important  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

However,  here  we  are  In  the  '70*s.  The  mili- 
tary draft  no  longer  applies  to  any  Incon- 
venient extent  so  there  is  no  real  military  ob- 
ligation for  Puerto  Rico.  All  but  one  of  the 
important  military  bases  have  left,  and  the 
illusion  of  the  island's  strategic  importance 
has  faded  in  the  face  of  globe  circling  rocket 
warfare.  Thus,  the  critical  balancing  factors 
have  largely  disappeared. 

Commonwealth's  ability  to  offer  tax  ex- 
emption— which  for  so  long  was  the  main- 
stay of  Fomento's  drive  to  attract  Industries 
to  the  Island — must  now  be  weighed  against 
the  penalties  of  labor  tmrest  and  civic  un- 
certainty— which  Commonwealth's  indefi- 
nite status  has  also  stimulated.  Seen  In 
present  tense,  tax  exemption  is  no  longer  the 
pure  benefit  it  once  seemed,  and  Its  value 
as  an  Investment  Incentive  has  been  serl- 
oiisly  blunted. 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  subtraction 
of  all  was  the  departure  of  Luis  Munoz  Marin 
from  the  active  political  scene.  The  sure 
touch  that  characterized  Munoz  Marin's 
reign  of  benign  democratic  dictatorship  was 
almost  immediately  missed.  Discrepancies 
which  he  had  been  able  to  cover  by  sheer 
force  of  personality  quickly  surfaced  under 
the  fumbllngs  of  his  successors. 

In  this  Umbo  of  lesser  leadership,  radicals 
who  had  been  helpless  In  the  face  of  Mufioz 
Marin's  overwhelming  popular  support,  now 
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found  ready  access,  and  fertile  ground.  The 
fields  of  education  and  labor  were  rapidly 
Infiltrated  by  Marxists  and  Independentlstas, 
who  were  thus  soon  able  to  exert  Influence 
far  wider  than  their  popular  support.  They 
particularly  thrived  on  Commonwealth's  un- 
willingness to  clearly  define  a  course  for 
either  Puerto  Rican  or  American  patriotism.  \ 
Under  their  deft  manipulation,  the  measure  ^ 
of  one's  "pro-Puerto  Ricanness"  has  become 
the  degree  of  his  "antl-Americanness".  The 
radical  bombings  In  the  United  States  and 
on  the  Island  are  the  sour  fruit  of  this  sub- 
version. And  while  the  present  government 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  these 
radicals,  they  are  nonetheless  responsible 
for  encoitfaglng  the  ambivalence  that  has 
afforded  these  extremists  the  disguise  of 
patriotism.  Attempts  to  neutralize  the  rad- 
ical left  by  "out  socializing"  them  or  by 
accommodating  them  within  the  govern- 
ment, has  proven  a  grlevloua  miscalculation 
that  merely  gave  the  radical  left  beach - 
beads  of  power  that  the  voters  themselves 
never  authorized. 

This  failure  to  clearly  define  patriotism — . 
either  Puerto  Rican  patriotism  or  American 
patriotism — left  a  vacuum  exposed  to  the 
more  slngleminded  zeal  of  the  Left,  which 
has  found  in  the  noble  cause  of  independ- 
ence the  perfect  cover  and  catalyst  for  po- 
litical ambitions  that  were  far  less  than 
noble. 

Patriotism  can  and  does  vary  widely  In 
style  and  degree  from  individual  to  Individ- 
ual, but  in  its  most  elementary  form  It  Is 
a  matter  of  simple  identification — I  am  an 
American — or  I  am  a  Brazilian — or  a  Russian 
or  whatever.  And  this  consensus  of  agree- 
ment no  national  Identity  la  as  important 
for  what  it  avoids  as  for  what  it  does.  Be- 
cause no  nation  can  get  on  with  the  business 
of  running  its  affairs  if  every  day  brings  a 
new  debate  on  what  they  are.  This  Is  simply 
too  distracting,  too  debilitating,  and  it 
steals  time  and  effort  directly  from  the  es- 
sential activities  of  government.  In  Puerto 
Rico  today,  there  can  be  no  simple  addre.ss- 
Ing  of  civic  problems  on  their  own  merits, 
because  every  move  is  colored,  coerced  and 
confused,  by  the  status  Issue — which  gains 
eternal  nourishment  from  Commonwealth's 
failure  to  reach  national  consensus  on  the 
simple  issue  cf  what  people  here  are. 

Thus,  old  fallacies  and  new  follies  return 
us  to  the  recurring  question— "Should  Puerto 
Rico  become  part  of  the  United  States?"  The 
only  entity  morally  qualified  to  answer  this 
question  Is  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  The 
only  entity  legally  capable  of  properly  asking 
that  question  is  the  U.S.  Congress. 

1.  This  question  must  come  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  because  the  current  leaders  In 
Puerto  Rico  wUl  never  by  themselves  Intro- 
duce a  question  that  might  subtract  or  even 
reduce  U.S.  financial  support.  Humanly 
enough,  they  are  hooked— addicted  to  the 
habit  of  massive  financial  aid  from  the  main- 
land .  .  .  their  Jobs  depend  on  it — and  the 
economy  of  Puerto  Rico  as  presently  con- 
stituted, depends  on  it.  All  the  current  lead- 
ers will  do  is  try  for  even  more  financial 
support  from  the  U.S.— to  be  matched  by 
even  less  commitment  to  the  United  States". 
That  Is  exactly  what  the  current  moves  for 
more  autonomy  represent — more  money  for 
less  obligation. 

2.  The  question  must  come  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  because  that  is  the  only  way  the 
issue  will  be  framed  In  terms  slmole  enough 

to  represent  a  clear  choice  to  Puerto  Rico 

and  a  fair  choice  to  t!ie  U.S.  Left  to  their  own 
devices  the  current  leaders  In  Puerto  Rico 
will  always  confuse  the  question  with  the 
Inclusion  of  Commonwealth  status.  This 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  real  choice  because 
In  fact,  it  has  proven  to  be  only  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  a  choice — an  endless  and 
expanding  option  to  have  one's  cake  and 
eat  It  too  This  seductive  delusion  has  no 
place  In  a  responsible  choice— which  must 
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be  the  plainly  understandable  selection  of 
aiming  either  towards  becoming  a  full  part 
of  the  United  States,  or  towards  becoming 
fully  Independent.  The  only  thing  extreme 
about  either  of  these  courses  is  their  honesty. 
3.  The  question  must  come  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  because  they  are  the  only  entity 
capable  of  implementing  an  orderly  answer. 
To  go  through  the  exercise  of  the  question 
without  an  accompanying  guarantee  of  ac- 
tion on  the  response — whatever  that  re- 
sponse might  be — would  steal  from  the 
occasion  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  authen- 
ticity that  Is  necessary  to  prompt  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  full  participation  In  the 
answer. 

I  further  believe  that  along  with  the  pos- 
ing of  this  question  and  the  guarantee  of  a 
response  that  is  in  direct  accord  with  the 
recorded  wishes  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people — 
should  come  a  Congressional  promise  of  con- 
tinued U.S.  aid  over  a  period  of  gradual  and 
orderly  transition  to  whatever  status  Is  se- 
lected. 

Seen  in  these  terms,  both  alternatives  of 
Statehood  or  Independence  gain  feasibility. 
The  fact  that  the  continental  United  States 
has  become  a  permanent  home  to  over  12 
million  Latins,  most  of  whom  continue  to 
speak  Spanish  well  into  the  second  and  third 
generations,  should  lay  to  rest  the  natural 
fears  of  Puerto  Rlcans  that  Statehood  would 
mean  losing  their  language  and  culture.  Via 
recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  receive  an  entire  public  education 
in  Spanish  In  the  United  States.  Clearly 
Spanish  Is  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  sec- 
ond official  language  of  the  U.S.A.  It  can  also 
be  seen  that  independence  for  Puerto  Rico, 
supported  by  the  firm  friendship  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  need  not  be  the  total  economic 
disaster  that  is  usually  forecast.  If  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  to  Invest  in  Puerto  Rico  a 
fraction  of  what  they  have  tragically  poured 
into  Vietnam,  the  economic  stability  and 
progress  of  the  Island  would  be  assured. 

Why  has  the  U.S.  Congress  not  acted,  or 
even  commented  on  this  situation  in  Puerto 
Rico?  The  answer  is  as  simple  as  the  fact 
that  Puerto  Rico  pays  no  U.S.  taxes  and  has 
neither  the  presidential  nor  the  congressional 
vote.  Congress  is  historically  restrained  In 
its  enthusiasm  or  curiosity  towards  anything 
not  Involving  either  votes  or  income.  This  un- 
derstandable but  unseemly  Ignorance  on 
the  part  of  Congress  towards  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  Judiciously  cultivated  here  by  the 
long  dominant  Popular  Party.  For  it  suited 
neither  their  policies  nor  their  plans  to  In- 
vite the  close  scrutiny  of  anybody— least  of 
all  the  US.  Congress.  Under  the  financial 
umbrella  of  free  U.S.  funding,  Puerto  Rican 
politicians  have  been  able  to  cavort  In  their 
own  mini  nation— complete  with  most  of  the 
titles  and  trimmings  of  Independence  and 
heavily  financed  by  the  unsuspecting  US 
taxpayer.  Only  the  minor  stature  of  what 
they  are  doing,  plus  the  cover  of  Spanish 
language  and  geographic  separation,  has  con- 
cealed from  the  United  States  the  fact  that 
the  attitudes  of  most  politicians  here  range 
from  open  indifference  to  open  hostility  to- 
wards the  United  States. 

If  the  U.S.  taxpayers  had  any  idea  how 
much  Puerto  Rico  annually  co.sts  them,  and 
how  little  America  Is  cherished  by  the  lead- 
ers on  this  Island— they  would  grant  or  con- 
fer—independence to  Puerto  Rico  so  fast  it 
would  make  heads  spin. 

To  date,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  been  too 
uninterested  to  call  attention  to  the  total 
figures  of  annual  Federal  aid  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  leaders  in  Puerto  Rico  hnd  a  ve=;ted 
interest  in  not  doing  so.  A  knowledgeable 
estimate  of  this  aid  would  place  the  figure 
at  well  over  $2  billion  per  year,  and  with  the 
addition  of  over  S400  million  of  Food  Stamps 
annually,  that  cost  will  go  considerably  high- 
er. Here  It  should  be  noted  that  over  60%  of 
the  population  of  Puerto  Rico  is  currently 
Utilizing  Federal  food  stamps.  Yet,  conspicu- 


ously absent  in  the  introduction  of  these 
stamps  here  was  an  even  minimally  friendlv 
acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  when  a 
Puerto  Rican  famUy  in  Juncos  gets  food 
stamps  it  Is  because  some  family  in  Syracuse 
has  had  money  directly  withheld  from  their 
pay  check.  This  deliberate  deemphasis  of  a 
valid  U.S.  contribution  is  entirely  tyoical  arm 
totally  calculated.  o'^fcai.ana 

In  Puerto  Rico  it  has  become  fashionable 
in  government  circles  to  justify  U.S.  aid  and 
to  hopefully  forestall  any  close  examination 
thereto,  by  proclaiming  in  even  mere  strident 
tones  that  Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  the  largest 
overseas  markets  for  the  U.S.A.  The  fractured 
logic  of  this  financial  fiction  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  Insincerity  that  prompts  it 

For  Puerto  Rico  to  line  Itself  up  as  part 
of  the  U.S.  In  terms  of  common  citizenship 
common  currency,  and  common  defense  with 
free  access  to  the  U.S.  market,  and  a  hoet 
of  other  Federal  benefits,  and  then  try  to  split 
Itself  off  for  a  self-serving  separate  comparl- 
son  with— for  example,  Canada— is  an  apples 
and  oranges  mix-up  of  the  tallest  order 
First  off,  the  question  of  market  size  must 
be  seen  In  perspective.  No  market's  real  buy- 
ing power  can  be  any  bigger  than  its  eamine 
power.  Thus,  the  234  million  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico,  with  a  per  capita  earnings  less 
than  even  the  poorest  state  In  the  U.S  A  are 
slightly  less  Important  as  overall  customers 
for  U.S.  goods  than  any  other  group  of  2% 
million  Americans.  The  city  of  Chicago  and 
surrounding  suburbs,  for  example,  buys  more 
from  the  U.S.  than  Puerto  Rico.  And  If  for 
example,  the  state  of  California  wanted  to 
set  itself  aside  as  a  separate  market  for  US 
goods,  you  can  be  certain  that  California 
would  outbuy  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. But  wbat  would  that  prove— abso- 
lutely nothing— for  these  are  not  fcrelen 
currencies  belping  the  U.S.  balance  of  paTy- 
ment.  but  simply  U.S.  dollars  clrculatlnif 
within  the  U.S.  market. 

And  if  you  want  to  pursue  this  fatuous 
line  of  reasoning,  the  ccmnarisons  become 
steadily  less  flattering.  Since  Puerto  Rico  pays 
no  Federal  taxes  to  the  U.S.— as  would  any 
statfr— to  determine  the  theoretical  net  bene- 
fit of  the  Puerto  Rican  market  to  the  USA 
one  would  logically  have  to  subtract  the 
wnount  that  U.S.  taxpayers  annually  give  to 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  amount  that  Puerto 
Rico  annually  purchases  back. 

Logic  would  also  require  that  any  analysis 
of  what  Puerto  Rico  buys  from  the  United 
States  would  have  to  be  weighed  alongside 
what  Puerto  Rico  sells  to  the  United  States. 
Here  it  would  quickly  be  discovered  that 
the  United  States  represents  by  far  the  single 
largest  customer  for  everything  that  Puerto 
Rico  produces.  And  what  Puerto  Rico  annual- 
ly sells  to  the  United  States  clearly  exceeds 
what  Puerto  Rico  annually  buys  from  the 
United  States.  The  question  of  whether 
Puerto  Rico  could  achieve  similar  prowess  In 
the  wide  open  world  market,  competing  head 
on  against  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese- 
Is  extremely  debatable.  In  short,  this  entire 
line  of  reasoning  Is  so  fragile  that  only  the 
most  desperate  kind  of  naivety  would  imder- 
take  It. 

Furthermore,  no  objective  review  of  the 
benefits  accruing  to  Puerto  Rico  from  their 
relationship  with  the  United  Stetes  would  be 
complete  without  analyzing  the  "hidden" 
benefits.  A  principal  item  In  this  category 
has  been  the  ability  of  Puerto  Rico  to  ex- 
port over  one  million  Puerto  Rlcans  directly 
to  the  U.S.  economy.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  much  heralded  "Operation  Bootstrap", 
nothing  here  would  have  succeeded  without 
this  massive  transfer  of  »4  of  the  popula- 
tion—the poorest  Va— over  to  the  UJ3JL 
Since  Puerto  Blco  currently  suffers  from  un- 
employment In  the  neighborhood  of  20-30%, 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  without  this  abil- 
ity to  export  Yj  of  the  population  else- 
where. Puerto  Rico  would  now  be  suffering 
over  50  %  unemployment. 
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Two  hard  facts  emerge  from  all  this.  The 
first  Is  that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  overall  U.S.  economy,  but  the  U.S.  is 
a  very  large  part  of  the  Puerto  Rican  econ- 
omy. Secondly,  if  there  is  any  economic  ex- 
ploiting, it  is  currently  that  of  Puerto  Rico 
exploiting  the  United  States,  rather  than  vice 
versa. 

The  reasons  for  ramming  home  these  tougn 
truths,  are  not  to  put  Puerto  Rico  down, 
but  to  establish  a  basis  of  economic  realities, 
rather  than  chauvinistic  fancies. 

After  establishing  these  hard  realities,  let 
us  immediately  recognize  the  counter-reality 
that  the  question  of  what  Is  right  for  Puerto 
Rico  cannot  be  Judged  solely  In  economic 
terms.  Because  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  And  that  Is,  In  fact,  precisely  the  prob- 
lem—for while  the  present  relationship  with 
the  United  States  Is  long  on  economic  ties. 
It  is  sadly  short  en  emotional  ties — ^whlch 
in  the  long  run  are  more  vital.  Whether  or 
not  an  arrangement  makes  the  best  economic 
sense  is  only  one  factor,  and  may  be  the 
least  Important.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
American  Revolution  could  have  been  Justi- 
fied in  1776  in  economic  terms,  so  Americans 
should,  of  all  people,  understand  that  aspira- 
tions to  Independence  can  bypass  material 
concerns. 

It  is  America's  nationally  Ingrained  re- 
spect for  free  choice  that  should  now  require 
the  United  States  to  Initiate— In  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration  of  Its  own  Independ- 
ence—the clearly  framed  question  "should 
Puerto  Rico  become  part  of  the  United 
States".  This  must  be  done  so  that  Amer- 
icans, the  world  at  large,  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
them5elves,  can  gain  an  honest  understand- 
ing of  what  Puerto  Rico  wants.  The  legality 
that  Puerto  Rlcans  are  technically  U.S.  cit- 
izens is  only  a  legality— It  does  not  reflect 
the  reality  of  any  clearly  affirmed  sentiment 
by  Puerto  Rlcans.  who  in  effect  became  U.S. 
citizens  by  conquest. 

Talk  of  simply  Improving  the  present 
Commonwealth  relationship  will  always  end 
up  amounting  to  attempts  to  merely  en- 
large the  special  privileges  for  Puerto  Rico — 
which  is  against  both  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  wUl  not 
solve  the  legitimate  confusions  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people,  nor  will  it  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate doubts  of  the  world  which  sees  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  colony — however  enlightened  It 
may  be  or  become. 

I  feel  that  most  Americans  would  Join  me 
in  preferring  an  honest  brush-off  to  a  limp 
handshake.  So  let  us  say  to  our  good  friends 
In  Puerto  Rico — come  Join  us  and  be  full 
Americans- Just  as  millions  of  proud 
Greeks,  Italians,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Eng- 
lishmen have  done.  Or  with  equal  warmth, 
let  us  say— go  be  full  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
God  bless  you.  And  let  us  be  generous 
enough  to  promise  firm  financial  support, 
and  firm  frendship  In  either  case. 

Puerto  Rico  does  not  need  the  hypocrisy 
or  a  U.S.  citizenship  which  it  neither  fully 
cherishes,  nor  understands  nor  contributes 
to.  The  United  States  does  not  need,  and 
should  not  want,  anyone  under  Its  flag  who 
does  not  fully  wish  to  be  there— and  under 
the  same  basic  conditions  as  other  US. 
citizens. 

Any  as<5ociation  Is  only  as  permanent  as 
the  equity  and  dignity  It  provides  both 
parties.  The  Intrinsic  Indignity  of  Puerto 
Rico's  present  status  devaluates  U.S.  pres- 
tige, defrauds  U.S.  taxpayers,  and  demeans 
Puerto  Rican  pride. 

Shakespeare  said,  "There  Is  no  legacy  so 
nch  as  honesty".  As  an  American  citizen 
aeepiy  concerned  with  Puerto  Rico.  I  call 
on  the  U.S.  Congress  to  undertake  the  kind 
Of  searching  Inquiry  that  will  induce  full 
nonesty  and  give  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
«  near  chance  to  resolve  their  destiny. 

Puerto  Rico  must  make  up  Its  mind  if  It 
l*  to  make  its  way. 


FEA  IN  THE  DARK— lU 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  the  past  2  days,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  is  sav- 
ing energy  by  working  in  the  dark. 

The  agency  had  a  group  of  the  troop 
in  Montana  on  July  8,  the  same  day 
they  got  around  to  issuing  a  press  re- 
lease saying  that  the  agency  would 
send  somebody  into  a  State  which  had 
acted  responsibly  in  the  area  of  electric 
utility  construction  and  output. 

The  FEA  press  release  came  2  days 
after  the  president  of  the  Montana 
Power  Co.,  was  in  print  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  visit,  that  the  in- 
formation survey  team  would  find  a 
pile  of  redtape  as  high  as  Montana's 
big  sky  and  that  he  hoped  the  Presi- 
dent's task  force  on  utility  construction 
could  find  a  way  to  cut  it. 

The  visit  of  the  FEA  troop  prompted 
a  telegram  from  the  Northern  Plains 
Resource  Council,  a  grassroots  organiza- 
tion opposing  Montana  Power  Co.,  pro- 
posals to  build  two  more  huge  electric 
generating  units  in  southeastern  Mon- 
tana. 

In  the  telegram,  Wallace  D.  McRae. 
NPRC  chairman,  said  the  initial  an- 
nouncement by  the  president  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co.,  and  the  visit  by  FEA 
gumshoes  without  any  communication 
with  State  or  local  groups  gives  the  im- 
pression of  Federal  intervention  into 
State  matters. 

Mr.  McRae  continued: 
FEA  Is  apparently  only  interested  in  the 
power  company  point  of  view,  disregarding 
State  and  citizen  input  from  the  outside. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  telegram  to  FEA 
Administrator  Zarb  with  a  request  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  referred  to,  and 
previous  correspondence  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Labor-Management  Committee 
recommendation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bn-LiNGs,  Mont.,  July  8, 1975. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalp, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  July  5  Billings  Gazette  ran  an  AP 
story  quoting  MPC  President  McElwaln  as 
saying  that  an  FEA  survey  team  would  begin 
investigation  this  week  Into  delays  In  con- 
struction of  Colstrlp  3  and  4. 

We  have  learned  that  the  FEA  officials  were 
In  Colstrlp  today  conducting  a  preliminary 
Investigation  for  President  Ford's  Labor/ 
Management  Task  Force.  "McElwaln  said  he 
believed  that  investigations  by  the  FEA  sur- 
vey team  would  discover  "a  pile  of  red  tape 
as  high  as  Montana's  big  sky",  and  that  he 
hoped  the  President's  Task  Force  would  find 
a  way  to  cut  It." 

The  appearance  of  McElwaln's  press  re- 
lease and  the  visit  by  FEA  officials  to  Colstrlp 
gives  the  Impression  of  Federal  Intervention 
Into  State  matters.  Any  Federal  Intervention 
In  the  process  that  has  began  under  the 
Montana  utility  siting  act  and  the  consider- 
ation of  Colstrlp  3  and  4  would  be  most 
Improper. 

We  have  also  learned  that  FEA  did  not 
Initiate  any  contact  with  State  agencies  or 
citizens  groups  Involved  in  the  Colstrlp  de- 
cision. FEA  Is  apparently  only  Interested  In 


the  power  company  point  of  view,  disre- 
garding State  and  citizen  input  from  the 
outside.  We  find  this  posture  highly  in- 
appropriate. 

We  would  appreciate  knowing  what  you 
can  discover  about  FEA's  intentions  in  re- 
gards to  Colstrlp  3  and  4,  and  the  findings 
of  this  investigation.  More  information  wlU 
follow  by  mail.  Identical  telegram  sent  to 
Senator  Mansfield. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  D.  McRae, 
Chairman,  Northern  Plains  Resource 
Council. 

Montana  Power  Co., 
Butte,  Mont.,  June  19.  1975. 
Re:  The  President's  Labor-Management  Com- 
mittee recommendations  regarding  the 
electric  utility  Industry. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Lee:  For  your  convenience,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  President's  statement 
of  June  13th  releasing  the  May  2l8t  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  containing  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  done  to  eiuible 
the  utility  Industry  to  finance  the  enormous 
construction  program  which  It  has  scheduled 
thereby  reducing  the  nation's  dependence  on 
oil  Imports,  conserving  scarce  natural  gas 
supplies,  and  providing  additional  present 
and  long-range  employment,  which  Is  so 
Important  in  this  nation  at  this  time. 

I  have  personally  worked  diligently  In  the 
utility  Industry  in  support  of  proposals  such 
as  those  contained  in  the  Labor-Management 
Committee's  recommendations. 

I  am  and  have  been  gravely  concerned  that 
In  the  absence  of  legislative  and  administra- 
tive measures  such  as  contained  In  the  Labor- 
Management  Committee's  recommendations 
that  utilities  throughout  this  nation.  In- 
cluding our  Company,  would  not  In  th« 
long-run  be  able  to  finance  the  large  coal- 
fired  steam-electric  plants  and  coal  gasifi- 
cation plants  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
future  of  this  nation. 

I  urge  you  to  give  very  serious  considera- 
tion and  attention  to  the  Labor-Management 
Conunlttee's   recommendations. 

Thanks,  and  with  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Corette. 

Statement  by  the  President 

Today,  I  am  releasing  the  text  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Committee's  recommendations 
for  legislative  and  administrative  measures 
to  Increase  electric  utility  construction  and 
output. 

Having  carefully  reviewed  these  recommen- 
dations, I  accept  and  endorse  them  because 
they  can  make  a  significant  contribution  In 
reducing  the  Nation's  dependence  on  oil  Im- 
ports and  in  conserving  scarce  natural  gas 
supplies. 

Additionally,  an  expansion  In  electric  util- 
ity construction  and  production  will  provide 
solid,  long-range  employment  which  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  country.  An  Increase 
In  electric  utility  capacity  will  also  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  economic  expansion. 

I  will  take  steps  promptly  to  create  the 
task  force  the  Committee  recommends  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  delays  in  the  comple- 
tion of  utility  plants.  In  view  of  the  long  lead 
time  on  construction,  completion  of  plants 
now  in  advanced  stages  of  planning  or  un- 
der construction  must  have  top  priority. 

I  appreciate  the  constructive  contribution 
of  labor  and  management  working  together. 
The  time  has  come  for  Government  to  coop- 
erate in  the  same  spirit  in  addressing  and  re- 
solving the  Nation's  problems.  I  thank  the 
Committee  for  its  continuing  work  and  ap- 
preciate Its  efforts  In  the  national  Interest. 
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(A  list  of  the  President's  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  members  participating  In 
the  formulation  of  this  statement  and  the 
Committee's  statement  on  May  21,  1975,  Is 
attached.) 

KEMBEBS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT COMMITTEE  PARTICIPATTNG  IN  THE 
FORMULATION    OF   THIS    STATEMENT 

Labor 

I.  W.  Abel,  President.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America. 

Murray  H.  Pinley,  President,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Prank  E.  Fltzslmmons,  President  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Paul  Hall,  President,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union 

Lane  Klrkland,  Secretary-Treasurer,  APL- 
CIO. 

George  Meany,  President,  AFL-CIO. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  United  Auto 
Workers. 

Management 

Stephen  D.  Bechtel,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Bechtel 
Group  of  Companies. 

Richard  C.  Gerstenberg,  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

John  D.  Harper,  Chairman,  Aluminum 
Company  of  America. 

Reginald  H.  Jones,  Chairman,  General  Elec- 
tric Company. 

R.  Heath  Larry,  Vice  Chairman,  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation. 

Rawlelgh  Warner,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Mobil  OU 
Corporation. 

Arthur  M.  Wood.  Chairman,  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company. 

Walter  B.  Wrlston,  Chairman,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

Electric  Utilities 

At  the  end  of  1974.  It  is  estimated  that 
electric  utilities  had  deferred  or  cancelled  the 
construction  of  106  nuclear  plants  (114,000 
megawatts)  and  129  coal-fired  plants  (74,413 
megawatts) .  This  extensive  postponement  In 
construction  schedules  of  coal  and  nuclear 
power  plants  that  are  needed  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's energy  demands  for  1980  and  1985  seri- 
ously Jeopardizes  our  national  objective  of 
lesser  dependence  on  imported  oil.  It  also 
threatens  continued  economic  growth,  prom- 
ises to  restrain  essential  Job  creation  and  in- 
hibits measures  to  reduce  unemployment. 
Since  electric  utilities  require  a  number  of 
years  to  get  new  plants  on  stream,  the  cur- 
rent slippage  of  schedules  and  cancellation 
of  new  facilities  may  be  expected  to  result  in 
future  energy  shortages  and  serious  restric- 
tions to  economic  expansion.  It  is  Imperative 
that  there  be  substantial  restoration  of  con- 
struction of  electric  utilities  at  once.  Special 
measures  are  needed  to  shorten  significantly 
the  very  long  lead  time  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  design  of  a  project  and  Its  com- 
pletion. 

The  President's  Labor-Management  Com- 
mittee recommends  a  number  of  administra- 
tive and  legislative  measures  to  get  this  basic 
and  strategic  sector  of  the  economy  moving. 

SPECIAL   LEGISLATIVZ   PROPOSALS 

1.  The  President's  Labor-Management 
Committee  earlier  recommended  that  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  for  utilities  be  Increased 
from  4  percent  to  12  percent  a  year.  The 
Congress  Increased  the  Investment  tax  credit 
to  10  percent  for  a  two-year  period.  The  Com- 
mittee still  believes  the  12  percent  figure  Is 
appropriate  and.  In  the  case  of  electric  util- 
ities, this  credit  should  be  extended  Indef- 
initely and  apply  to  construction  work  in 
propress  to  stimulate  this  vital  sector  which 
promises  to  present  capacity  problems  for 
many  years.  This  proposal  is  designed  to 
stimulate  non-oil  and  non-gas  facilities. 

2.  In  view  of  the  length  of  time  required 
to  complete  the  construction  of  electric  util- 
ity installations,  the  Federal  government 
should  permit  depreciation  for  tax  purposes 


on  construction  expenditures  as  made,  pro- 
vided such  costs  are  included  In  the  rate  base. 

3.  The  five-year,  fast  write-off  of  pollution 
control  facilities  should  be  extended  by  legis- 
lation beyond  its  present  expiration  date  of 
December  31,  1975.  The  fast  write-off  of  pol- 
lution control  facilities  reduces  the  financing 
costs  of  the  construction  of  electric  utility 
units.  Fuel  conversion  costs  should  receive 
the  same  treatment. 

4.  The  Nuclear-Indemnity  Coverage  law 
( Price- Anderson  Act)  should  be  extended. 

5.  The  urgent  need  for  equity  capital  in 
the  electric  utUlty  Industry  should  be  met 
by  a  legislative  provision  that  dividends 
which  are  reinvested  in  new  issue  common 
stock  of  the  company  have  tax  deferred. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
above  legislative  proposals  be  incorporated 
in  a  single  piece  of  legislation  In  view  of  the 
special  need  for  greater  electric  utility 
capacity  and  the  long  lead  time  required  to 
Icomplete  plants  and  get  them  In  operation. 

I  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 

The  Federal  government  should  establish 
a  small  task  force  of  experts,  with  assistance 
drawn  from  labor  and  management  with 
experience  in  the  field  of  utility  construction, 
to  serve  as  troubleshooters,  to  discover  the 
Impediments  to  the  completion  of  electric 
utility  plants  tnd  to  take  steps  to  relieve 
the  particular  situation  wherever  possible. 
The  difficulties  will  vary  from  case  to  case; 
the  problems  may  IncKide  unreasonable  en- 
vironmental restrictions  and  delays  In  proc- 
essing papers,  financing,  regulatory  delay, 
collective  bargaining  disputes,  production 
delays  in  component  parts,  scheduling  of 
manufactured  components,  design  issues,  etc. 
This  task  force  can  expedite  the  completion 
of  electric  utility  plants  and  getting  power 
on  stream. 

IMMEDIATE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  POLICIES  AND 
ACTIONS  REGARDING  THE  USAGE  OF  COAL  AND 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

l.Coal: 

a.  Make  a  major  effort  toward  increasing  the 
domestic  production  and  use  of  coal  to 
generate  power,  including  the  development  of 
economic  means  of  moving  either  western 
low-sulphur  coal,  or  the  generated  power,  to 
the  required  market  areas. 

b.  A  timetable  should  be  considered  for  the 
conversion  of  oil/gas  fueled  power  plants  to 
coal. 

c.  The  government  should  reduce  the  un- 
certainties on  coal  usage  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  technology  to  minimize  pollu- 
tion and  environmental  concerns  regarding 
coal  mining  and  coal  use  and  by  reducing  the 
economic  uncertainties  in  the  mining  and 
use  of  coal.  This  should  encourage  Increased 
long-term  investment  in  mining  which  In 
turn  should  stimulate  employment. 

2.  Nuclear  Energy: 

a.  The  nation  should  make  every  effort  to 
capitalize  on  the  benefits  of  two  decades  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  public  and  private 
efforts  in  nuclear  power  development.  While 
the  initial  Investment  costs  for  nuclear 
energy  are  high,  it  offers  the  cheapest  form 
of  electricity  in  the  long  run.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  so  that  the  percentage  of  elec- 
tric power  generation  derived  from  nuclear 
sources  by  1980/1985  is  greatly  increased 
from  current  levels.  It  is  estimated  that  10  to 
15  million  construction  labor  hours  are 
required  for  each  nuclear  unit  Installed. 

b.  Specific  government  action  is  required 
In  the  following  areas : 

Promote  the  public  acceptance  of  nuclear 
power. 

Resolve  the  uncertainties  regarding  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle,  e.g.,  long-term  nuclear 
waste  disposal,  plutonlurn  usage,  si>ent  fuel 
storage  and  reprocessing. 

Streamline  the  nuclear  regulatory  licensing 
process  to  reduce  the  lead  time  for  getting 
plants  into  production.  The  current  lead  time 
s  about  8  to  10  years. 


REVIEW   AND  ARTICULATE  THE   ENERGT  INTEREST 
WITH  STATE  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

a.  The  Federal  government  needs  to  find  an 
appropriate  and  realistic  approach  to  get  the 
national  energy  issues  and  Interests  before 
state  regulatory  agencies  when  they  have 
their  hearings  on  utility  needs. 

b.  We  must  provide  for  prompt  and  reason- 
able action  on  rate  applications. 

c.  New  and  innovative  rate  schemes,  such 
as  peak  load  pricing  and  rates  designed  to 
foster  conservation,  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  evaluated  to  determined  the 
true  Impact  on  the  various  sectors  of  tlie 
economy. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Stretch  out,  as  necessary,  present  environ- 
mental restrictions  on  energy  production  and 
use  to  reduce  energy  consumption  and 
facilitate  expansion  of  domestic  energy  out- 
put. This  is  basically  a  matter  of  timetables, 
not  of  objectives.  The  advance  of  technology 
and  development  of  clean  energy  sources  can 
permit  realization  of  environmental  objec- 
tives. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  a  modest,  though 
important  step  in  the  development  of 
human  rights  agreements.  Yet  the  rhet- 
oric used  to  attack  the  convention  has 
been  illogical,  emotional,  and  ignorant 
of  the  convention's  real  nature.  Particu- 
larly interesting  is  the  way  many  critics 
have  simultaneously  described  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  as  too  broad  and  too 
narrow. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  irrational 
and  fearful  complaints  lodged  against 
the  treaty  for  being  too  broad  h  the 
attack  on  article  II.  which  defines  the 
acts  of  genocide.  One  criticism  ran  thus: 
"Does  this — article  n — mean  that  a 
county  official  who  refuses  to  give  a 
member  of  a  group  the  amount  of  wel- 
fare benefits  deemed  desirable  can  be 
punished  for  genocide?"  Article  II  con- 
templates no  such  thing.  Its  language  Is 
clear:  discrimination  and  domestic  social 
conflicts  as  such  are  not  part  of  the  defi- 
nition of  genocide. 

However,  refutations  based  on  fact 
have  not  quelled  the  critics.  The  same 
individuals  have  repudiated  the  treaty 
simply  because  it  leaves  many  areas  un- 
afifected.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  told  that  the  convention 
"is  so  full  of  holes"  as  to  be  worthless 
and  that  the  United  States  should  work 
to  persuade  the  United  Nations  to  nego- 
tiate one  with  teeth  in  It. 

No  only  have  the  critics'  arguments 
been  contradictory,  they  have  been  on  a 
rhetorical  level  totally  out  of  keeping 
with  the  limited  purposes  of  the  conven- 
tion. There  has  yet  to  be  an  argument 
against  ratification  that  has  withstood 
the  test  of  unemotional  reason.  After  28 
years.  I  think  that  Is  a  pretty  good  rec- 
ommendation for  ratification. 


ELECTION  UNIT  MEETS  IN  SECRET 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  the  new  Federal  Elections 
Commission  met  to  discuss  stafif  recom- 
mendations on  two  issues  which  had 
come  before  the  Commission. 

At  the  meeting  the  Commission  voted 
4  to  2  to  close  its  meeting  to  the  public 


July  11,  1975 

and  the  press  despite  the  objections  of 
its  Chairman,  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

When  this  development  was  reported 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  the  next 
morning,  I  was  particularly  distressed 
and  disturbed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  I  had 
chaired  the  March  14,  1975,  hearing  on 
the  nominations  of  the  six  present  Com- 
missioners to  serve  on  the  Commission. 
During  that  hearing,  I  put  to  each  nomi- 
nee the  following  question:  "Do  you 
think  that  the  Commission  meetings 
should  be  open  and  that  the  records  of 
the  meetings  should  be  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection?" 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
heartened  by  the  responses  of  the  six 
nominees.  Each  indicated,  in  general, 
that  he  or  she  would  support  open  meet- 
ings and  open  records  except  in  cases 
where  the  reputation  of  individuals 
might  be  damaged. 

After  the  report  of  Tuesday's  closed 
meeting,  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Curtis, 
asking  him  and  the  other  Commission 
members  for  "the  reasons  for  this  deci- 
sion to  hold  a  closed  meeting."  In  the 
letter,  I  said : 

I  find  it  difficult  to  assume  at  this  early 
stage  in  the  Commission's  activities,  in  the 
absence  of  some  explanation  from  the  Com- 
mission, that  there  is  or  was  a  compelling 
need  to  receive  staff  recommendations  in 
closed  session. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Members  of  this 
bodj'  are  well  aware,  this  independent 
Commission  was  established  as  one  ele- 
ment of  legislation  designed  to  help  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Federal  election  process. 
Certainly  one  vital  element  of  that  res- 
toration of  confidence  must  be  openness 
to  the  public.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that 
I  was  distressed  by  the  Tuesday  vote  to 
close  a  meeting  and  that  I  have  written 
in  search  of  the  reasons  for  that  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  mem- 
bers have  not  yet  had  adequate  time  to 
respond  to  my  letter.  But  I  am  encour- 
aged by  a  further  news  report  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  which  indi- 
cates a  renewed  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  members  to  hold  its 
future  meetings  in  the  open. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  the  following  items:  a  story 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  9  re- 
garding the  closed  meeting,  my  letter  of 
July  9  to  Chairman  Curtis,  and  a  story 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washtagton  Post,  July  9,  1975] 

ELECTION  Unit  Meets  in  Secret 

(By  Stan  Crock) 

Despite  the  objections  of  its  chairman, 
who  had  pledged  at  his  swearlng-ln  to  con- 
duct its  business  in  public,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  yesterday  voted,  4  to  2,  to 
discuss  some  staff  recommendations  behind 
closed  doors. 

The  recommendations  included  a  sharp 
cutback  In  free  convention  services  donated 
by  private  corporations.  The  staff  also  criti- 
cized the  $2  mUUon  limit  on  convention 
spending  as  '•unreallstically  low." 
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A  commission  spokesman  said  after  the 
closed  session  that  the  commission  deferred 
action  on  the  convention  recommendation. 

Former  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  which  was 
sworn  in  April  14  to  administer  the  Federal 
Campaign  Practices  Act,  said  before  the  vote, 
"If  this  commission  at  this  early  date  were  to 
vote  for  closed  sessions.  It  would  be  inter- 
preted, quite  correctly,  for  what  it  Is — that 
the  commission  does  not  want  to  operate  In 
the  sunshine." 

Opening  up  politics  Is  the  key  to  election 
reform,  he  added.  Vernon  W.  Thomson,  a 
former  congressman  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
only  other  commissioner  to  agree  with  Cur- 
tis, said  public  "probing  would  benefit  the 
public  In  understanding  the  complexity  of 
[the  new  election  reform)  law." 

But  they  were  outvoted  by  the  other  com- 
mittee members — Thomas  E.  Harris  of 
Arkansas,  Joan  D.  Alkens  of  Pennsylvania, 
Robert  O.  Tlernan  of  Rhode  Island  and  Nell 
Staebler  of  Michigan. 

The  staff  recommendations  were  responses 
to  requests  from  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic national  committees  for  an  advisory 
opinion  on  whether  the  free  services  parties 
have  received  In  the  past  should  be  applied 
to  the  $2  million  convention  spending  limit 
Imposed  by  the  new  election  law. 

The  staff  report  said  the  law  prohibits  such 
corporate  contributions  as  free  or  below-cost 
use  of  a  convention  center  and  constructions 
to  make  it  fit  for  a  convention,  the  provid- 
ing of  buses  and  cars,  and  the  supplying  of 
security  forces. 

State  and  local  governments  normally 
would  not  be  prohibited  from  offering  such 
services,  the  report  said. 

Corporate  services  that  "would  be  provided 
for  any  convention  of  similar  size"  are  per- 
mitted, however,  the  report  said. 

These  Include  the  use  of  personnel  to  pro- 
vide housing  and  reservations,  plus  such  serv- 
ices for  the  parties'  site  committees  as  meet- 
ing rooms  in  hotels,  local  transportation,  ac- 
commodations and  hospitality. 

The  free  services  that  are  permissible 
would  not  be  counted  against  the  S2  million 
spending  limit  for  each  party,  the  report  said. 
Even  so,  the  staff  said,  the  spending  limit 
is  too  low  when  "measured  against  the  costs 
historically  associated  with  the  administra- 
tion of  such  conventions." 

Josephine  Good,  the  Republican  conven- 
tion director,  said  the  elimination  of  the  free 
services  would  "put  such  a  burden  on  the 
parties  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, to  run  a  convention  on  the  82  mil- 
lion." Rent  alone  for  some  halls  costs  $50,- 
000  a  day,  she  said. 

The  Democrats'  convention  manager, 
Andrew  Shea,  would  not  comment  on  the 
staff  report  until  the  commission  acted  on  it. 

In  voting  to  hold  the  discussions  of  the 
staff  report  in  executive  session,  which  Curtis 
said  would  cut  off  most  of  the  Commission's 
proceedings  from  public  view,  the  commis- 
sion apparently  accepted  Harris'  argument 
that  the  commissioners  would  speak  more 
freely  If  they  could  talk  privately. 

Harris  said  the  commission  should  opierate 
In  the  same  manner  as  agencies  and  courts 
that  allow  only  the  final  product  of  their 
deliberations  to  be  made  public. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  said  last  night  It  would  mall  a  let- 
ter of  protest  to  Curtis  over  the  decision. 

Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  9,  1975. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Chairman,    Federal    Election    Commission. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  article  by  Stan  Crock 
citing  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  to  "discuss  some  staff  recom- 
mendations behind  closed  doors." 


When  the  Commissioner-nominees  ap- 
peared before  my  Subcommittee  to  testify 
concerning  qualifications,  each  was  asked 
whether  Commission  proceedings,  reports, 
etc.,  would  be  open  to  the  public  and  in 
each  Instance  the  response  was  in  the  affirm- 
ative, except,  of  riourse,  where  testimony  to 
be  received  or  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
might  tend  to  Impugn  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals or  groups. 

I  commend  your  position  in  favor  of  open 
sessions  but  am  disturbed  by  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  Conamlssion  to  meet  in 
executive  session.  And  I  am  even  more 
concerned  that  the  discussion  was  made, 
according  to  the  Post  article,  merely  to  re- 
ceive staff  recommendations  relative  to  In- 
terpretations of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act,  as  amended. 

Acting  on  my  motion  to  open  all  sessions 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion relating  to  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
election  contest,  the  Committee  voted  to  al- 
low the  general  public  and  the  press  com- 
plete access  to  all  hearings,  deliberations  and 
actions. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  assume  at  this  early 
stage  In  the  Commission's  activities,  in  the 
absence  of  some  explanation  from  the  Com- 
mission, that  there  Is  or  was  a  compelling 
need  to  receive  staff  recommendations  In 
closed  session. 

In  view  of  the  commitment  made  by  all 
of  the  Commissioners  to  conduct  open  ses- 
sions except  when  defamation  of  character 
or  allegations  of  crime  may  be  Involved,  I 
would  like  to  receive  from  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Commission  the  reasons  for 
this  decision  to  hold  a  closed  meeting. 

Warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Privileges  and  Elections. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  II.  1975 1 
Future  Meetings  Open,  Election 

Panel  Says  ^ 

(By  Stan  Crock) 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  (FEC)  said  yesterday  that  In 
the  future  the  commission  would  meet  in 
open  sessions  to  discuss  staff  recommenda- 
tions. 

"I  don't  think  there's  going  to  be  any 
questions  they're  going  to  be  out  in  the 
open,"  said  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  chairman  of 
the  commission,  which  has  received  numer- 
ous protests  since  a  decision  Tuesday  to  bar 
the  public  from  a  meeting. 

Curtis  said  there  were  "extenuating  cir- 
cumstances" behind  Tuesday's  vote.  The 
Commission  was  under  "proper"  pressure  to 
issue  quickly  the  opinions  on  the  upcoming 
Democratic  telethon  and  contributions  of 
services  to  national  political  conventions. 
Curtis  said. 

Commission  members  had  not  received  the 
staff  recommendation  for  advisory  opinions 
three  days  before  the  meeting,  as  commis- 
sion rules  require,  and  were  unfamiliar  with 
them,  he  said. 

In  the  future,  commissioners  would  have 
the  staff  recommendations  in  advance,  he 
said. 

All  six  members  of  the  commission  had 
said  at  their  confirmation  hearings  that  they 
favored  public  FEC  meetings,  their  testi- 
mony  shows. 

But  four  of  them  reversed  that  position 
Tuesday  and  voted  to  move  into  executive 
session.  The  four  were  Commissioners 
Thomas  E.  Harris  of  Arkansas,  John  D. 
Alkens  of  Pennsylvania,  Robert  O.  Tlernan 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Neil  Staebler  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Curtis,  of  Missouri,  and  Commissioner  Ver- 
non W.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  voted  to  hold 
open  meetings. 

The  only  exceptions  called  for  in  the  com- 
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mission  nominees'  testimony  were  for  de- 
famatory material,  personnel  matters  and 
the  preliminary  stages  of  complaint  Investi- 
gations. 

Tuesday's  vote  brought  additional  protests 
yesterday  as  well  as  a  letter  from  Sen.  Clai- 
borne Pell  (D-BJ.),  who  presided  over  the 
confirmation  hearings  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections. 

In  his  letter,  PeU  recaUed  the  testimony 
and  said  he  was  "disturbed"  by  the  vote  for 
executive  sessions  and  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

"I  find  It  difficult  to  asstmie  at  this  early 
stage  In  the  commission's  activities.  In  the 
absence  of  sotoe  explanation  from  the  com- 
mission, that  there  is  or  was  a  compelling 
need  to  receive  staff  recommendations  In 
closed  session,"  the  letter  said. 

Curtis  said  the  FEC  plans  to  respond  to 
Pell's  letter  and  the  protests  the  FEC  has 
received  in  the  past  few  days. 

Yesterday  the  FEC  also  received  protests 
from  Common  Cause,  the  so-called  citizens 
lobby  and  the  Reporters  Conunlttee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

A  telegram  from  Common  Cause  cited  the 
experiences  of  state  governments  and  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  which  operate  in 
public  and  urged  a  change  of  position. 

The  Reporters  Committee  said  the  law 
under  which  the  FEC  was  established  "em- 
bodies a  spirit  of  openness  and  accounta- 
bility ...  We  cannot  believe  that  the  com- 
mission, at  this  early  Juncture,  would  so 
easily  abandon  that  spirit." 

The  FEC  earlier  had  received  a  protest 
from  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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ALUMINUM   PRICES   RISING  AS 
DEMAND  STAGNATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  alu- 
minum is  an  incredible  metal.  It  is  used 
In  soda  cans,  canoes,  residential  siding, 
automobiles,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
In  Napoleon's  time,  aluminum  was  so 
prohibitively  expensive  that  it  could  not 
be  used  for  lightweight  artillery,  which 
might  have  meant  victory  to  his  army. 

Today  we  are  luckier;  production  tech- 
niques developed  in  the  past  century  have 
dramatically  lowered  prices,  and  aliunl- 
num  is  found  everywhere.  It  permeates 
our  economy. 

But  in  the  past  few  weeks,  consumers 
have  been  faced  with  Increased  alumi- 
num prices,  increases  which  will  surely 
trickle  through  to  many  other  commod- 
ities. Kaiser  Aluminum  announced  an 
average  2.7-percent  increase  in  prices, 
and  then  Alcoa  followed  suit  with  a  2  3- 
percent  jump.  Now  Reynolds,  too.  has 
announced  increases.  Ingots  will  now 
cost  2  cents  more  a  pound,  or  41  cents 
Instead  of  the  spot  price  a  year  ago  of 
33 ',2  cents.  Kaiser  was  the  price  leader. 
and  other,  smaller  companies  are  getting 
the  message. 

And  why?  Here  is  a  depressed  industry- 
AJcoa,  the  largest  producer,  is  operating 
at  74  percent  of  capacity,  and  industrial 
shipments  of  primary  ingots  and  mill 
products  are  down  45  percent  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  alone.  But  make  no 
mistake— strange  things  can  happen  In 
a  highly  concentrated  industry  For  ex- 
ample, two-thirds  of  domestic  output 
originates  with  Alcoa,  Reynolds,  and 
Kaiser.  So  despite  the  lack  of  demand 
caused  by  the  recession,  these  few  com- 
panies can  decide  to  speculate  on  huge 
inventories  by  cutting  production  and 


raising  prices  now.  And  that  Is  what  we 
have  seen  happen. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility has,  therefore,  expressed  concern 
and  started  "jawboning"  the  industry.  In 
response,  the  Industry  has  agreed  to  a  30- 
day  delay  and  the  Council  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  July  22. 

But  already,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "some  analysts  believe 
there  will  be  added  upward  pressure  on 
spot  prices  because  of  customer  expecta- 
tions of  price  increases  after  the  30-day 
delay  expires."  I  wish  the  Council  ulti- 
mate success,  but  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  administration  is  pursu- 
ing this  matter  forcefully  enough.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  administration  is  more 
concerned  about  protecting  big  business 
than  it  is  about  protecting  consumers. 

Still,  the  industry  continues  to  defend 
the  increases.  Alcoa  President  William 
Renner  was  quoted  In  Business  Week  as 
expecting — 

no  erosion  In  the  price  of  aluminum  Ingots 
before  demand  starts  to  recover  .  .  .  even 
though  demand  (for  aluminum)  Is  dropping, 
our  costs  are  mcreasing. 

Perhaps  the  industry  can  justify  the 
increases,  in  which  case,  aluminum 
should  cost  more.  But  it  is  another  trag- 
edy of  ill-defined  and  misdirected  efforts 
to  spur  recovery.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
merely  abiding  unemployment  will  not 
stop  inflation,  even  if  it  were  an  accept- 
lable  option.  That  can  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  case  of  aluminum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  in  the  July  7  issue  of  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  7,  1976] 
ALU.MINI7.M   Makers  Delay   Price   Increases 

FOR  30  Days  So  UNrrEo  States  Can  Study 

THE  Need 


Aluminum  producers  agreed  to  delay  pre- 
viously announced  price  Uicreases  for  30  days 
to  give  the  government  time  to  study  whether 
the  boosts  are  Justified  during  the  current 
period  of  slack  demand. 

The  delay  was  requested  by  the  govern- 
ment's Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
which  said  it  feared  price  Increases  by  major 
Industries  such  as  the  aluminum  producers 
would  hurt  the  recovery.  The  boosts  were  to 
have  taken  effect  today. 

Within  hours  of  the  request.  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  and 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  agreed 
to  heed  it.  Kaiser,  38% -owned  by  Kaiser  In- 
dustries  Corp.,  said  at  first  that  It  wouldn't 
comply,  but  It  Agreed  to  later  when  it  learned 
that  Alcoa  and  Reynolds,  the  nation's  two 
biggest  producers  were  going  along  with 
the  council's  request. 

COUNCIL    SETS    HEARING 

An  obviously  pleased  Albert  Rees,  director 
of  the  government  watchdog  agency,  said  In 
WashUigton  that  a  hearing  on  the  Increases 
V7111  be  held  July  22.  He  told  a  news  confer- 
ence that  the  councU  fears  that  price  boosts 
by  the  aluminum  Industry  could  spark  a 
chain  reaction  among  other  "highly  concen- 
trated" mdustrles  such  as  steel  and  automo- 
biles. Concentrated  Industries  are  those  con- 
trolled by  a  small  number  of  companies. 

'If  such  industries  make  decisions  to  In- 
crease prices  at  the  first  stirrings  of  recov- 
ery," he  said,  "I  am  concerned  that  such 
actions  could  blunt  the  recovery  that  Is  In 
progress." 


Moreover,  he  added,  "in  the  early  staee. 
of  recovery.  Improvement  of  profits  should 
come  from  Increased  shipments  rather  than 
Increased  prices."  The  aluminum  Industrr 
Is  operating  at  about  76%  of  capacity  and 
has  been  trimming  production  recently  bT 
cause  of  the  recession. 

Claiming  sharply  rising  production  costs 
Kaiser  and  Alcoa  had  announced  plans  to 
raise  prices  on  primary  aluminum  Ingot  and 
a  virlde  variety  of  fabricated  products.  Reyn. 
olds  quickly  announced  Its  Intention  to  fol- 
low  the  Increases  on  ingot  and  on  aluminum 
extrusions,  but  said  it  needed  further  time 
to  review  prices  of  other  fabrlcatad 
products.  ^^ 

TELEGRAMS    SENT 

The  decision  by  the  companies  to  delay  the 
Increases  represents  something  of  a  victory 
for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
The  agency  hasn't  any  authority  to  prohibit 
or  change  price  increases  and  is  limited 
mainly  to  "Jawboning." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Rees  conceded  that  by  send- 
ing out  telegrams  to  the  aluminum  pro- 
ducers,  the  council  was  "clearly  Jawboning  - 
The  telegrams  said  the  delay  would  give  the 
council  time  to  study  reasons  for  the  price 
Increases  and  "the  appropriateness  of  price 
Increases  under  present  conditions  of  slack 
demand  in  the  aluminum  industry." 

He  said  the  domestic  aluminum  industry 
"isn't  competitive"  because  Alcoa,  Reynolds 
and  Kaiser  account  for  more  than  66%  of 
domestic  output. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Alcoa  again  defended  its 
proposed  Increases.  W.  H.  Krome  George 
Alcoa  chairman,  said,  "We  are  confident  that 
the  council  will  agree  with  our  action  once 
they  have  had  time  to  review  the  material 
we  have  supplied." 

ANALYSTS'    VIEWS 

Mr.  George  said  the  scheduled  increases 
would  recover  "only  a  part"  of  higher  pro- 
ductlon  costs.  He  cited  costs  for  bauxite  the 
aluminum  ore,  which  "increased  subs'tan- 
tlally  when  the  Jamaican  government  raised 
Its  levies  on  bauxite  more  than  100%,"  and 
for  natural  gas.  other  energy  sources,  trans- 
portation, services  and  labor. 

Some  analysts  indicated  that  the  aluml- 
num  producers  acceded  to  the  price-boost 
delay  because  of  political  pressure,  but  said 
that  they  don't  expect  the  companies  to  stop 
their  push  for  price  Increases. 

Several  analysts  predicted  that  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  delay  might  be  to  further 
Increase  spot  prices  charged  by  metal  tradere. 

Some  analysts  believe  there  will  be  added 
upward  pressure  on  spot  prices  because  of 
customer  expectations  of  price  increases  after 
the  30-day  delay  expires.  One  analyst  indi- 
cated that  a  desire  by  producers  to  work  off 
their  own  mounting  inventories  might  have 
been  a  factor  in  their  decision  to  cooperate 
with  the  councU  and  hold  off  on  the  price 
boosts. 

An  official  comment  wasn't  available  from 
Alcan  Aluminum,  Ltd.  But  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  company  will  follow  the  others 
in  delaying  scheduled  increases  for  30  days. 


■     APOLLO-SOYUZ  PLIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15  the  United  States  and  U.S.SJl. 
will  begin  a  joint  space  effort  called 
the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project.  At  an  ex- 
pense of  $225  million,  the  United  States 
will  send  an  Apollo  spacecraft  into  orbit 
to  link  up  with  a  Soviet  Soyuz  spacecraft. 
We  will  exchange  astronauts  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  will  share  a  discussion  in 
space  for  a  few  minutes.  We  will  con- 
duct a  few  meaningless  experiments. 

It  will  be  shown  on  millions  of  tele- 
vision sets  around  the  world.  It  will  be 
a  grand  show. 


My  11,  1975 

What  will  be  left  unsaid  are  the  dis- 
turbing facts  behind  the  charade.  This 
^  be  a  dangerous  flight.  The  Soviet 
space  record  is  abysmally  poor.  Five  out 
of  18  recent  flights  have  been  marred 
with  some  type  of  failure.  The  U.S.S.R. 
has  lost  four  cosmonauts  in  space.  A 
recent  Soviet  manned  space  shot  failed 
to  get  into  orbit.  Others  have  failed  to 
return  from  orbit  properly.  There  have 
been  two  rendezvous  and  docking  fail- 
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ures. 


TECHNOLOGY    FLOW 


And  then  there  is  the  question  about 
technology  flow.  Since  the  United  States 
leads  the  U.S.S.R.  in  virtually  every  area 
of  space  exploration  involving  manned 
flight,  the  U.S.S.R.  stands  to  benefit  from 
the  flow  of  superior  U.S.  technology. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary space  programs  are  one.  There  is 
no  Soviet  NASA.  Therefore,  any  gains 
in  their  space  program  from  U.S.  tech- 
nology conceivably  could  be  used  by  their 
military. 

For  the  risk  to  our  astronauts  and  the 
$225  million  of  the  taxpayers'  funds,  we 
will  gain  another  step  toward  detente, 
if  all  goes  well.  But  is  it  worth  it?  Will 
the  results  be  lasting?  What  does  it  prove 
except  that  under  pressure  we  know  how 
to  waste  money  on  useless  projects? 

TWO    SPACE    MISSIONS   DANGEROUS 

Mr.  President,  within  the  last  week,  a 
new  and  disturbing  fact  has  become 
knovvTi.  The  Soviets  have  announced 
that  they  may  not  bring  down  the  cur- 
rent space  flight  they  are  conducting 
with  the  Salyut  spaceship.  After  exalm- 
ining  this  situation  in  great  detail,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  ASTP  should 
be  postponed  until  the  U.S.S.R.  gives  as- 
surances that  they  will  not  have  two 
space  missions  going  at  once. 

During  hearings  before  the  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee  on 
June  4,  the  CIA  Deputy  Director  for 
Science  and  Technology,  Carl  Duckett, 
stated — 

I  do  not  think  they  (the  TJ.S.S.R.)  are 
in  good  shape  to  handle  two  missions  at 
once  from  the  command  point  of  view. 

This  warning  from  the  Nation's  top 
scientific  intelligence  expert  should  not 
be  taken  lightly. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  announced  that 
the  two  Russian  cosmonauts  already  in 
space  in  the  Salyut  space  lab  will  not 
be  brought  back  to  Earth  before  the 
July  15  launch  of  the  joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
space  mission. 

In  view  of  the  potential  hazards  that 
already  exist  during  the  joint  mission, 
the  added  complexity  of  having  two  space 
missions  going  at  once  should  be  avoided 
at  all  costs. 

Soviet  communications  capabilities 
and  central  management  facilities  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  Having  two  missions  in  space  at 
once,  including  one  involving  two  space- 
craft of  different  nations,  is  complex 
enough  to  warrant  concern  that  the 
ASPT  mission  may  not  get  the  full  sup- 
port it  needs  to  be  successful. 

Particularly  troublesome  is  the  poten- 
tial for  inadequate  command  and  con- 
trol should  one  or  the  other  mission  en- 
counter difficulty. 


There  may  also  be  some  strain  on 
tracking  facilities. 

In  view  of  these  potential  hazards,  I 
have  urged  NASA  to  postpone  the  pend- 
ing joint  mission  until  the  U.S.S  Jl.  agrees 
to  pay  full  attention  to  the  flight.  It 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  deorbit  the 
two  cosmonauts  currently  docked  with 
the  Salyut  space  station  and  bring  them 
home  in  their  Soyuz  spacecraft.  Then 
the  joint  mission  could  proceed  without 
concern  over  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  recent  articles  analyzing 
the  ASTP  mission  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  11,  1975] 

Apollo-Soyuz  :  Another  "Wheat  Deal"? 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

However  one  looks  at  this  month's  Apollo- 
Soyuz  docking  mission  in  space.  It  seems  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  1972  wheat  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
built  the  mechanism  to  allow  the  three-man 
Apollo  to  link  up  with  the  two-man  Soyuz. 
The  same  10-foot-long  docking  device  will 
serve  as  airlock  for  the  three  Americans  and 
two  Russians  making  the  fight  to  move  freely 
between  each  other's  spacecraft.  There  are 
few  rubles  and  little  Soviet  know-how  in  this 
piece  of  equipment,  buUt  as  It  Is  with  $46 
million  of  American  money  and  the  more 
than  10  years  of  experience  that  Rockwell 
International  brings  to  the  spacecraft  busi- 
ness. 

The  two  spacecraft  could  never  maneuver 
together  In  the  black  seas  of  space  if  It 
weren't  for  the  size  of  the  American  Apollo, 
more  than  twice  as  big  as  the  smaller  Soyuz. 
Its  size  gives  the  Apollo  big  enough  fuel 
tanks  to  hold  almost  3,000  pounds  of  maneu- 
verable  fuel.  Soyuz  can  take  on  less  than 
300  pounds. 

For  this  reason,  the  Apollo  spacecraft  will 
manage  the  entire  rendezvous.  It  will  seek, 
find  and  home  in  on  the  Soyuz,  using  its 
rich  fuel  supply  to  fly  to  the  rendezvous  and 
dock  with  the  Soviet  spacecraft.  This  is  why 
the  Soyuz  is  being  launched  seven  hours  be- 
fore the  Apollo,  so  It  can  wait  passively  in 
space  for  Apollo  to  reach  it. 

The  Apollo  will  also  maintain  the  course  of 
the  two  spacecraft  during  the  two  days 
they're  docked,  again  using  its  maneuvering 
fuel  to  fly  against  the  pulls  and  spins  of  the 
earth  below.  The  only  times  the  Soyuz  will 
use  its  own  fuel  is  when  It  climbs  into  space 
alone  and  comes  back  down  alone  at  the  end 
of  the  flight. 

There's  something  else  that  Apollo  is  con- 
tributing to  the  rendezvous,  a  VHP  (Very 
High  Frequency)  radio  ranging  system  con- 
ceived and  built  nine  years  ago  to  assist  the 
astronauts  coming  up  off  the  moon  in  locat- 
ing their  mother  ship  In  lunar  orbit. 

The  Russians  have  nothing  like  this  radio 
ranging  device,  possibly  because  they  never 
flew  two  spacecraft  whose  pilots  had  to  search 
for  each  other  60  miles  above  the  moon  and 
250,000  miles  from  earth.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, the  radio  ranging  equipment  built  for 
Apollo  will  be  used  aboard  both  Apollo  and 
Soyuz. 

It  Is  a  priceless  piece  of  electronics.  It  will 
let  Cosmonaut  Leonov  talk  to  Astronaut 
Stafford,  at  the  same  time  that  Cosmonaut 
Kubasov  and  Astronauts  Slayton  and  Brand 
are  advised  how  far  apart  they  are,  down  to 
dLstarces  mea.sured  in  feet.  All  this  at  speeds 
of  17,500  miles  an  hour  120  miles  above  the 
earth,  between  two  spacecraft  that  started 
out  from  earth  half  a  world  apart. 

Few  experts  are  concerned  about  the  safety 


of  the  upcoming  flight,  but  if  one  spacecraft 
Is  crippled  while  both  are  docked,  otwervers 
frankly  hope  its  the  Russian  craft.  Apollo  15 
big  enough  to  bring  all  five  crewmen  back  to 
earth,  albeit  with  the  cosmonauts  under  the 
astronauts'  couches  in  cramped  style.  Soyuz 
can  barely  accommodate  Its  two  cosmonauts 
in  any  style. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  room  for  any  Amer- 
ican to  come  down  with  two  cosmonauts," 
Astronaut  Eugene  Cernan  said  after  a  close 
examination  of  Soyuz.  "It  Is  just  physically 
too  Impossible  to  put  more  than  two  men  In 
this  vehicle." 

In  the  spirit  that  is  still  detente,  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  UB5JI.  rationalize  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  flight  as  the  first  infant  steps 
toward  the  day  when  space  rescue  becomes 
a  possibility.  In  a  narrow  sense,  that's  cor- 
rect. Two  spacecraft  from  the  earth's  only 
space-faring  nations  will  demonstrate  a  com- 
mon docking  system  for  the  first  time.  But 
docking  doesn't  mean  rescue,  unless  Ameri- 
can astronauts  were  being  sent  Into  space 
to  rescue  Soviet  cosmonauts.  Rescue  implies 
help  coming  from  either  side. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  a  beginning.  Better  that 
the  U.S.  and  UJ3.SJI.  explore  space  together 
than  to  go  It  alor.e.  Former  astronaut 
Michael  Collins  put  It  a  little  differently:  "I 
think  it's  a  very  hopeful  thing.  For  Ameri- 
cans and  Russians  to  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  and  in  each  other's  hands  really  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  mutual  trust."  That's 
what  it's  all  about. 

But  that's  not  how  it  all  began.  It  be- 
gan with  the  Soviet  Union's  being  beaten 
to  the  moon.  It  began  with  the  realization 
In  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  dis- 
tant second  In  the  space  race.  It  came  with 
the  cold  understanding  that  U.S.  space  tech- 
nology was  sup>erior  and  that  U.S.  space  man- 
agement was  infinitely  superior.  Few  space 
watchers  believed  the  Soviet  Union  could 
manage  a  manned  lunar  landing  or  the  In- 
flight repair  job  that  kept  the  Skylab  space 
station  at  work  for  almost  a  year. 

So  the  Soviets  opted  for  detente.  They 
opted  for  detente  at  the  same  time  Richard 
M.  Nixon  opted  for  detente.  Nixon  saw  the 
political  possibilities  as  soon  as  the  Soviets 
raised  the  technological  pKssslbilities.  The 
docking  mission  was  first  proposed  in  1971. 
The  docking  mission  would  keep  thousands 
on  the  job  in  Florida  and  California,  two  key 
states  in  Nixon's  drive  for  reelection  in  1972. 

The  engineers  in  Houston  mocked  the 
docking  mission,  cynically  calling  it  "the 
$250  million  handshake."  But  they  accepted 
the  paj'checks  the  docking  mission  financed 
the  last  three  years.  The  astronauts  making 
the  mission  happily  began  studying  Russian. 
They'd  study  Arabic  if  it  helped  them  into 
space. 

One  aim  of  all  this  has  been  to  open  up 
the  Soviet  space  program  to  American  eyes, 
and  that's  worked  to  some  degree.  The  Soviets 
gave  us  samples  of  moon  dust  returned  by 
their  robot  Luna  spacecraft.  They've  told  us 
what  we  need  to  know  about  Soyuz  and  given 
us  some  of  the  details  of  their  Mars  mission. 
They've  even  let  our  astronauts  and  their 
managers  in  to  see  the  Soyuz  launch  pad  at 
the  cosmodrome  In  Tyuratam. 

There's  a  lot  more  they  still  keep  secret. 
It  came  as  a  surprise  that  the  Soyuz  18  crew 
might  still  be  in  orbit  aboard  the  Salyut 
space  station  when  the  crews  of  Apollo- 
Soyuz  reach  orbit  together.  Their  future 
plans  for  manned  spaceflight  are  as  shrouded 
today  as  they  were  before  detente,  whereas 
they  know  pretty  well  which  directions  our 
space  shutle  will  take. 

Do  the  Russians  plan  to  fly  men  to  the 
moon?  What  are  the  prospects  for  a  Soviet 
space  station?  Are  they  developing  a  reus- 
able space  shuttle  as  we  are?  Is  there  a  rocket 
bigger  than  the  Saturn  5  moon  rocket  now  on 
a  Soviet  launch  pad  that  will  serve  as  a 
mainstay  for  all  their  future  manned  flight 
plans? 
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So  far,  nothing  Is  forthcoming  out  of  Mos- 
cow on  any  of  these  questions.  It  will  be 
Interesting  to  see  If  anything  comes  forth 
when  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission  comes  to  a 
close  this  month. 


GOVERNORS  SUPPORT  DEFENSE 
CIVILIAN  MANPOWER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS ACT 
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I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  5,   1975] 

The  Space  Link-Up 

(By  TomBraden) 

The  world  loves  a  circus,  and  If  it  costs  a 
couple  of  hundred  million,  more  or  less,  the 
show's  the  thing.  That  Is  perhaps  the  reason 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  has  failed 
to  get  much  of  a  hearing  In  his  attempt  to 
halt  the  planned  link-up  between  Russian 
and  U.S.  space  capsules  scheduled  for  July  14. 

Proxmire  thinks  It's  not  only  an  expensive 
boondoggle  but  also  a  dangerous  one. 

"The  history  of  the  Soviet  manned  space 
program  shows  an  appalling  lack  of  con- 
sistency," Proxmire  says.  "As  soon  as  one 
severe   problem   Is  solved,   another  occurs." 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  Is  the  failure  rate 
of  the  Soviets'  Soyuz  capsule,  which  has  been 
used  since  1967  for  18  manned  flights.  Two 
of  these  flights  ended  In  catastrophe,  and 
four  men  lost  their  lives.  Two  other  flights 
have  had  docking  problems.  The  last  one 
had  a  launch  failure. 

Proxmire  doesn't  see  why  we  should  subject 
American  astronauts  to  the  risks  this  record 
suggests  unless  the  nation  has  some- 
thing to  gam.  And  after  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Joint  US-Soviet  effort,  Prox- 
mire has  come  up  with  dramatic  answer 
"We  have,"  he  says,  "absolutely  nothing  to 
gain." 

"The  technology."  he  says,  "all  runs  the 
other  way.  The  Russians  have  a  lot  to  learn 
from  us,  and  the  Joint  mission  will  help  them 
learn  it.  We  already  know  all  we  want  to 
know  about  the  Soviet  space  program,  which 
Is  that  It  Isn't  very  good." 

So  what's  the  circus  for?  Detente? 

Proxmire  suggests  that  the  $200  million 
cost  might  better  be  spent  on  exchange  of 
students  or  art  exhibitions  or  on  any  other 
effort  that  will  help  Americans  and  Russians 
know  more  about  each  other,  or  each  others 
history. 

The  space  link-up.  he  points  out.  was  one 
of  the  Ideas  the  Nixon  White  House  thought 
up  as  something  the  former  President  could 
talk  about  in  Moscow  and  could  point  to  as 
an  accomplishment  when  he  got  back  home 
It  Is  of  no  scientific  value  and  will  provide 
nothing  more  than  a  few  entertaining  mo- 
ments on  televUlon. 

Oddly.  Proxmire  can't  get  any  of  his  col- 
leagues to  Join  him  In  a  cancellation  effort 
Like  Richard  Nixon's  travel  schedule  the 
space  show  has  no  other  purpose  than  prop- 
aganda. But  the  Congress  Is  so  accustomed 
to  paying  propaganda  costs  for  itself,  as  well 
as  for  the  White  House,  that  the  voice  of  the 
senator  from  WUconsln  sounds  querulous  to 
his  colleagues. 

The  Soviet  safety  record  Is  what  bothers 
him  most.  Severe  quality  control  problems 
have  characterized  this  record  by  NASA's 
own  account.  The  flaws  have  been  so  varied 

r»fhJu7  ti!^*^*  ""'^  °°^  f»"it  but  maiiy. 

rather  like  the  new  car  that  fails  over  a  period 
in  so  niany  disconnected  areas  that  Its  owner 
can  fairly  say  that  he  bought  a  "lemon" 
Proxmire  even  asked  the  CIA  to  brief 
him  and  his  colleagues  on  Soviet  space  tech- 
nology. The  record  of  the  brleflng  is  still 
classified  but  he  says  it  did  not  change  his 
opinion  that  Russian  space  technology  is 
vastly  Inferior  to  ours. 

.h^,h"  ^^?  ^°'°*  Apollo-Soyuz  mission 
should  end  in  catastrophe  later  this  month 
don  t  say  there  was  no  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Proxmire  hopes  it  will  all  turn 
out  as  safely  as  NASA  says  It  will 
♦v.^."*,.**  '*  doesn't,  and  If  Americans  lose 
their  lives  during  the  attempt  to  rendezvous 
with  the  unpredictable  Soyuz,  we  shall  have 
to  go  back  to  exchanging  art  exhibi- 
tions in  order  to  make  a  show  for  detente. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  April  29 1 

Introduced  S.  1548,  a  bill  to  establish  an 

Advisory  Commission  on  Future  Civilian 

I  Manpower  Requirements  at  U.S.  Military 

llnstallations. 

PoUowing  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  economies  of  numerous  communi- 
ties and  States  were  substantially  dis- 
rupted due  not  only  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  civilians  employed  at  various 
military  bases,  but  to  the  closing  of  some 
major  defense  installations.  Needless  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  such  base  closings 
or  drastic  reduction-in-force  actions 
without  adequate  notice  to  the  civilian 
communities  or  proper  planning  for  the 
utilization  of  the  available  manpower 
and  facilities  can  prove  to  be  eco- 
nomically devastating. 

To    cope    with   this    important    and 
growing  problem,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
Bion  would  be  authorized  to  find  out— as 
expeditiously  as  possible— what  military 
Installations  will  be  reducing  their  man- 
power   requirements    or    closing    per- 
manently and  then  recommend  ways  to 
efifecUvely  utilize  the  surplus  facilities 
and  personnel  being  made  available  by 
such  an  action.  In  doing  so,  the  Advisory 
Commission  would  be  mandated  to  work 
closely  with  Federal.   State,  and  local 
officials  on  ways  to  train,  relocate,  or 
utilize  the  civilians  who  will  no  longer 
be  employed  by  the  Defense  Department. 
Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
close  and  formal  working  relationships 
are  necessary  to  assure  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  among  the 
various  levels  of  government.  Only  by 
such  an  arrangement  can  we  be  certain 
that  the  best  efforts  of  all  concerned  will 
be  made  in  behalf  of  those  scheduled  to 
lose  their  jobs  and  the  communities  in 
which  such  adverse  economic  actions  will 
be  taking  place. 

GOVERNORS  EXPRESS  STRONG   SUPPORT  FOR 
ADVISORY   COMMISSION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  gratified  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  response  I  am  re- 
ceiving from  numerous  Governors  and 
other  high  State  officials. 

Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans  of  the  State  of 
Washington  Informed  me  that  "the  leg- 
islation you  propo.se  is  long  overdue." 
Governor  Evans  went  on  to  assure  me 
that  he  is  personally  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  require  the  Defense  De- 
partment "to  hold  full  hearings  before 
any  action  could  be  taken  on  reduction 
or  closure  of  any  installations." 

Although  the  reduction  of  men  in  uni- 
form in  a  particular  State  wUl  not  direct- 
ly add  to  that  State's  unemployment 
ngure,  the  Governors  fully  realize  that 
such  an  action  will  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  of  any  State  since 
there  will  be  a  reduced  need  for  civilian 
support  functions  and  for  other  goods 
and  services  that  are  provided  to  the 
mUitary  from  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
economy.  Thus,  the  removal  of  say  a 
thousand  soldiers  from  a  particular  com- 
munity because  of  a  base  closing  or  a  re- 
duction in  force  could  have  a  tremendous 
negative  rippling  effect  on  the  economy 
of  a  locality,  especially  if  it  has  been 
closely  associated  with  providing  goods 
and  services  to  the  installaUon. 


Mr.  President,  because  of  the  slgnifl 
cant  role  that  the  Advisory  Commission 
can  play  in  assisting  various  communi 
ties  and  States  that  may  experience  a 
base  closing  or  major  reduction  in  force 
and  because  prompt  enactment  of  S  1548 
is  highly  favored  by  various  Governors  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  the  com- 
ments I  have  received  from  from  State 
officials  on  the  matter. 

STATE  OF  OELAWAKE 

Gov.  Sherman  W.  Tribbitt  informed  me 
that  he  fully  supports  S.  1548  because  it 
can  contribute  to  "the  economic  stabUity 
of  the  State  of  Delaware."  The  Governor 
went  on  to  say  that  enactment  of  the 
measure  to  create  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion "should  provide  a  new  channel  of 
communication  between  the  Federal 
State,  and  local  governments  which 
should  prove  beneficial  to  all  segments  of 
government,  the  local  communities,  and 
the  individuals  who  may  be  affected  by  a 
reduction  in  force." 

TERRITORY  OF  GtTAM 

Acting  Gov.  Rudolph  G.  Sablan  advised 
that — 

8.  1548  Is  most  timely,  much-needed,  and 
benefits  Guam  Immensely.  Guam's  Uland 
economy,  which  for  so  long  depended  upon 
military  activity  here,  is  Indeed  disrupted  by 
drastic  military  and  civilian  reductlon-ln- 
force.  .  .  .  The  Advisory  Commission  which 
Senate  BUI  1548  proposed  to  create  would  in- 
deed help  communities,  like  Guam,  better 
anticipate  and  plan  for  reductions  in  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel. 

STATE  OF  HAWAII 

Gov.  George  R.  Ariyoshi  not  only  ex- 
pressed his  support  of  S.  1548.  but  sug- 
gested certain  changes  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  Commission.  Governor  Ari- 
yoshi believes  the  Advisory  Commission 
should  be  given  the  additional  respon- 
sibility of  developing  "locational  indica- 
tors and  projections  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic input-output  models  that  will  be 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
formulating  the  Defense  budget  and  ap- 
preciated by  Congress  in  deliberating  and 
approving  budget  appropriations." 

The  Governor  also  believes  that  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  and  valuable  if 
the  Commission  could  "provide  each 
State,  coimty.  and  city  municipality  with 
long-  and  short-range  projections  of  ex- 
pected increases  and  decreases  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  levels."  Such  a  service, 
in  the  Governor's  opinion,  "would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  enabling  the  respective 
government  levels  to  plan  and  execute 
their  economic  and  social  programs." 

Governor  Ariyoshi  also  suggested  that 
"the  Advisory  Commission  could  be  the 
clearinghouse  of  Federal  assistance  and 
It  may  be  advisable  to  enable  this  one 
agency  to  make  all  decisions,  even  those 
that  cross  departmental  lines  of  au- 
thority." 

THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  m  in- 
formed Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  to  which 
S.  1548  was  referred,  that  he  endorses 
the  bill's  Intent  to  "provide  affected  com- 
munities with  some  assistance  and  some 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  plan- 
ning of  military  base  closures." 

According  to  Lieutenant  Governor 
O'Neill,  "the  key  for  any  successful  con- 
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version  process  is  advance  warning." 
However,  when  Massachusetts  experi- 
enced the  drastic  closing  of  military  fa- 
cilities in  1973,  the  State  received  Its  first 
warning  on  April  17  at  a  press  conference 
which  was  held  by  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Elliot  Richardson.  The  first  wave 
of  terminations  according  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  "came  10  weeks  later 
on  June  30  when  2,100  workers  left  the 
yard.  Many  needed  and  wanted  to  be  re- 
employed, and  retrained  if  necessary. 
Yet,  the  first  Federal  retraining  money 
was  not  approved  until  September  24  and 
the  program  was  not  operational  untU 
November." 

STATE    OF    MICHIGAN 

Gov.  William  G.  Milllkin  Informed  me 

that— 

with  the  knowledge  of  the  possibility.  If 
not  probability,  of  reductions  In  force  or 
complete  Installation  closures  during  the 
draw  down  of  our  armed  forces,  I  concur  with 
the  need  for  legislation  to  give  localities  as 
much  advanced  notice  as  possible  to  accom- 
modate the  socioeconomic  consequences. 

STATE    OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

Maj.  Gen.  Harry  J.  Mier,  Jr.,  adjutant 
general  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
wrote — 

S.  1548  is  an  extremely  good  concept  and 
should  tend  to  prevent  Indiscriminate  closing 
or  draw-down  of  U.S.  bases,  with  the  con- 
comitant disruption  In  the  economy  of  the 
communities  In  which  such  bases  are  located. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Governor  Hernandez-Colon  gave  his 
full  endorsement  of  S.  1548  and  informed 
me  that  Puerto  Rico  has  "felt  the  eco- 
nomic stress  which  the  closing  of  a  mili- 
tary base  entails.  I  feel  that  your  bill  will 
do  much  to  assist  those  civilian  em- 
ployees who  are  left  jobless  by  such  clos- 
ings." 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Gov.  Richard  F.  Kneip  has  asked  the 
members  of  the  South  Dakota  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  support  S.  1548  be- 
cause he  believes  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion could  "provide  a  valuable  service  to 
both  the  Defense  Department  and  local 
areas  facing  reductions  in  civilian  De- 
partment of  Defense  employees." 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 

Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  expressed 
strong  support  for  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  S.  1548,  that  is,  "to  mini- 
mize disruptions  which  can  occur  in  com- 
munities where  military-related  employ- 
ment tends  to  fluctuate."  He  went  on  to 
assure  me  that  Virginia  welcomes  "any 
constructive  step  to  make  sure  that  the 
State  and  the  localities  would  have  the 
earliest  possible  advice  on  changes  in 
military  complements  as  well  as  civilian 
employment  personnel." 

STATE  OF  UTAH 

Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  believes  that 
S.  1548  "is  an  excellent  example  of  co- 
operation among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  anticipate  and  solve 
problems"  and  has  given  It  his  full  sup- 
Port  because  he  knows  too  well  that  "dis- 
niptions  in  the  economies  of  cities, 
States,  and  counties  caused  by  the  clos- 
ing of  a  military  base  or  a  reduction  In 
lorce  of  civilian  personnel  present  ma- 
jor problems  to  public  officials  whether 
they  be  mayors,  county  commissioners, 
or  Governors." 


Governor  Rampton  also  informed  me 
that  In  addition  to  urging  Senators 
Moss,  Garn,  and  Ribicoff  to  support  the 
measure,  he  is  "asking  that  Gov.  Patrick 
Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Executive  Management  and  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs, consider  it  for  policy  adoption  by 
the  National  Governors'  Conference." 

STATE   OF   VERMONT 

Gov.  Thomas  P.  Salmon  believes  that 
S.  1548  is  "an  excellent  vehicle  for  alert- 
ing States  far  in  advance  of  decisions 
made  by  Federal  Goverxunent  and  pro- 
viding assistance  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  employee  displacement"  that  oc- 
curs when  military  bases  are  closed. 

Governor  Salmon  cited  the  Newport, 
R.I.,  base  closing  where  Governor  Noel 
"was  faced  with  a  calamitous  situation 
with  very  little  forewarning."  Governor 
Salmon  went  on  to  inform  me  that  many 
of  the  problems  experienced  by  Rhode  Is- 
land "might  well  have  been  handled  by 
an  advisory  commission  on  future  man- 
power requirements  at  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations." 

STATE   OF  WASHINGTON 

Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans  also  believes  that 
the  early  warning  provision  of  S.  1548  is 
most  valuable  and  critical  if  a  commu- 
nity is  to  successfully  cope  with  a  base 
closing  or  a  major  reduction  in  force.  Ac- 
cording to  Governor  Evans,  "the  trauma 
associated  with  a  reduction  in  force,  in 
any  Industry,  Is  greatest  where  there  is 
no  evidence  of  prior  planning."  The 
Governor  went  on  to  say  that  his  experi- 
ence "indicates  panic  situations  can  be 
averted  by  informing  employees  and  the 
community  well  in  advance  of  any  dras- 
tic changes." 

NEED   FOR   PROMPT   ACTION   ON   S.    1548 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  strong 
support  that  S.  1548  has  received  from 
various  Governors  and  since  many  of 
them  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
Is  "long  overdue,"  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  will 
schedule  hearings  on  the  measure  in  the 
near  future.  Needless  to  say,  the  sooner 
the  measure  is  enacted  into  law  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  is  created,  the 
sooner  will  its  expertise  and  services  be 
available  to  the  communities  that  will 
be  experiencing  future  base  closings  and 
major  reductions  in  force. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  Advisory  Commission 
can  and  will  serve  a  valuable  service  not 
only  to  the  individuals  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  a  reduction  in  force  or  base 
closing  by  the  Defense  Department,  but 
to  the  respective  communities  in  which 
these  substantial  cuts  would  take  place 
or  facilities  eliminated. 

The  creation  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Future  Civilian  Manpower  Re- 
quirements at  U.S.  military  installations 
would  go  a  long  way  to  assure  a  more 
orderly  transition  and  readjustment  by 
the  communities  hardest  hit  by  a  major 
reduction  in  force  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Senator  Nunn,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Oversight  Procedures  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  to  which  S.  1548  was 
referred,  and  the  other  members  of  his 


subcommittee  will  give  this  measure  their 
serious  consideration.  I  would  also  wel- 
come the  cosponsorship  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  legislation  of  great  importance  to 
many  communities  in  their  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters from  which  I  quoted  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

State  of  Delaware. 

Dover,  July  3, 197S. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CiiHl  Service,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pong:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  10,  1975,  and  the  copy  of  Senate 
Bill  1548,  concerning  the  establishment  of 
an  advisory  committee  on  future  manpower 
requirements  at  U.S.  mUltary  Installations. 

As  Governor,  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the 
economic  stability  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  support  Senate  Bill  1548.  The  enactment 
of  this  legislation  should  provide  a  new  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  which  should 
prove  beneficial  to  all  segments  of  govern- 
ment, the  local  communities  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  may  be  afl'ected  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  force. 

Sincerely, 

Sherman  W.  TRiBBrrr. 

Governor. 

Territory  of  Guam, 
Agana.  Guam.  June  19, 1975. 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  P(pt  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  In  the  absence  of 
Governor  Bordallo  who  Is  presently  there 
in  Washington,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  your 
letter  and  the  enclosures  regarding  Senate 
Bill  1548  which  you  have  Introduced  to  the 
Congress. 

Bill  1548  is  most  timely,  much-needed,  and 
benefits  Guam  Immensely.  Guam's  island 
economy,  which  for  so  long  depended  upon 
military  activity  here,  Is  Indeed  disrupted 
by  drastic  military  and  civilian  reductlon- 
In-force.  The  reduction  of  the  workload  at 
the  Navy's  Ship  Repair  Facilities  resulted  In 
the  abolition  of  over  450  positions  by  July  of 
this  year.  This  hurts  many  families  on  Guam. 
Though  the  number  seems  small,  the  civilian 
families  affected  on  Guam  who  are  solely 
dependent  upon  employment  with  the  Navy 
are  economically  hurt.  As  a  result,  the 
island's  economy  suffers  as  well. 

The  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  reduced 
gradually  the  number  of  military  as  well  as 
supporting  civilian  personnel  within  the 
Air  Force  and  Naval  Installations  here  In 
Gimm.  The  Advisory  Commission  which 
Senate  Bill  1548  proposed  to  create  would 
Indeed  help  communities,  like  Guam  better 
anticipate  and  plan  for  reductions  in  military 
and  civilian  personnel. 

I  therefore,  support  and  hope  for  the 
passage  of  Senate  Bill  1548  into  law 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rudolph  G.  Sablax, 

Acting  Goiernor. 

Executive  Chambers. 
Honolulu,  June  25.  1975. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 

US.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Fong:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  10  about  S.  1548. 

As  you  know  the  economic  well  being  of 
the  State  depends  significantly  on  continu- 
ing or  Increasing  the  present  level  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  expenditures  in  Hawaii. 

History  clearly  Indicates  that  defense 
spending  is  of  a  variable  nature  and  that 
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increases  or  decreases  often  occur  without 
sufficient  lead-time.  When  these  changes  did 
occur,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  there 
have  been  many  socio-economic  dislocations. 
Besides  affecting  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  the 
State's  operating  budget,  which  is  deter- 
mined on  a  biennial  basis,  is  impacted  in 
variant  degrees. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Advisory  Commission 
to  be  created  by  S.  1548  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop locational  Indicators  and  projections 
based  on  sound  economic  input-output 
models  that  will  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  formulating  the  Defense  budget 
and  appreciated  by  Congress  in  deliberating 
and  approving  budget  appropriations.  Prom 
an  administrative  position,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Advisory  Commission  provide  each 
State,  County  and  City  municipalities  with 
long  and  short  range  projections  of  expected 
Increases  and  decreases  of  military  and  civil- 
ian levels.  This  information  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  In  enabling  the  respective 
government  levels  to  plan  and  execute  their 
economic  and  social  programs. 

When  changes  are  imminent,  the  Advisory 
Commission  should  have  operational  plaiis- 
of -action  available  to  help  the  affected  areas 
to  soften  the  impact.  Sources  of  Federal  as- 
sistance and  financial  support  should  be 
made  available  with  a  minimum  of  paper- 
work and  bureaucratic  review.  The  Advisory 
Commission  could  be  the  clearinghouse  of 
Federal  assistance  and  it  may  be  advisable  to 
enable  this  one  agency  to  make  all  decisions, 
even  those  that  cross  departmental  lines  of 
authority. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  S.  1548.  I  hope  you  are  successful 
In  getting  it  enacted  in  the  near  future. 
With  warm  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Tours  very  truly, 

George  R.  Ahitoshi. 


July  11,  1975 


The  Commonwealth  op 

Massachusetts, 
Boston,  July  1.  1975. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribiccft, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Senator  Hiram  Pong 
has  asked  for  the  Commonwealth's  views  on 
S-1548,  the  Defense  Civilian  Manpower  Re- 
qiUrements  Act.  As  the  state  official  with  the 
responsibility  for  Federal-State  Relations,  I 
am  pleased  to  endorse  the  efforts  to  provide 
affected  communities  with  some  assistance 
and  some  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
planning  of  military  base  closures.  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  hit  harder  by  base  clos- 
ings in  the  last  five  years  than  any  other 
state    except   Rhode    Island.    Therefore,    we 
have  a  special  interest  in  any  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  process  of  conversion. 

In  April  of  1973  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
announced  the  closing  of  the  following  fa- 
cilities In  Massachusetts:  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
Chelsea  Naval  Hospital,  Otis  Air  Force  Base 
and  Westover  Air  Force  Base.  These  closures 
affected  11,840  workers  at  these  Massachu- 
setts bases— 5966  mlUtary  and  5874  clvUlan. 
In  addition  1500  people  who  worked  at  bases 
In  Rhode  Island,  but  lived  In  Massachusetts, 
were  terminated.  These  job  losses  came  with- 
out prior  notice  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Massachusetts  unemployment  rate  was  al- 
ready one-third  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

To  achieve,  at  the  state  level,  many  of  the 
same  purposes  you  hope  to  achieve  at  the 
Federal  level,  the  Commonwealth  established 
a  Joint  Conmilsslon  on  Federal  Base  Con- 
version to  coordinate  the  response  of  state 
agencies  and  to  Involve  the  affected  com- 
munities in  planning  for  the  conversion  This 
Commission  Included  ten  State  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  from  the  affected  com- 
munities;  four  members  of  the  Governor's 


Cabinet;  a  representative  of  labor;  a  repre- 
sentative of  private  industry;  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  affected  communities  and 
the  Chairman,  from  the  public.  The  Com- 
mission carried  out  its  operations  through 
a  series  of  local  task  forces — one  for  each  of 
the  three  major  affected  areas.  The  mandate 
of  the  Commission  included  retraining  and 
placement  of  displaced  workers  and  devel- 
oping plans  for  re-use  of  the  abandoned 
facilities. 

Several  critical  Issues  which  arose  during 
the  Commissions  negotiations  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  might  be  of  Interest  to 
your  proposed  commission: 

DOD  Criteria  for  Closure.— The  Boston 
Navy  Yard  was  ranked  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  the  second  most  efficient  Navy  Yard 
in  the  Nation;  yet  It  was  closed  while  other 
obviously  less  efficient,  yards  have  remained 
open.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  your  commission  to  review  the  objec- 
tive performance  standards  which  are  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  deciding  to 
close  a  military  faculty.  Since  the  April  '73  ac- 
tion reduced  the  Department  of  Defense  work 
force  In  Massachusetts  by  over  30%  and  since 
two  thirds  of  all  announced  layoffs  were  In 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  our  citizens 
require  some  reassurance  that  objective  and 
not  political  criteria  are  used. 

Economic  Impact  on  the  Region.— As  a  ma- 
jor employer  and  major  contractor,  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  can  have 
a  drastic  effect  on  the  economy  of  a  region. 
The  April,  1973  announcement  removed  $125 
million  dollars  in  payroll  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts economy  which  was  still  recovering 
from  a  wave  of  contract  cutbacks  in  1970 
that  affected  the  Route  128  electronics  and 
technology  Industries.  While  every  region  of 
our  country  must  be  expected  to  share  in  the 
reductions-ln-forc©  required  by  changes  In 
our  national  defense  policy,  regions  do  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  other  national  de- 
fense policy,  regions  do  have  the  right  to 

expect    that   other   national   policy   goals 

such  as  economic  recovery — will  be 
given  consideration  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Certainly  any  region  with  a  trou- 
bled economy  has  the  right  to  expect  It  will 
not  be  further  crippled  by  repeated,  concen- 
trated and  disproportionate  reductions.  As 
a  major  actor,  through  expenditxires,  In  na- 
tional and  regional  economic  health,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  be  expected  to 
enhance  the  economy  of  declining  regions 
and  not  merely  consider  short  term  program- 
matic cost  savings.  Yoiir  Commission  could 
provide  an  opportunity  for  all  Interested  par- 
ties to  discuss  this  issue  and  design  a  mech- 
anism for  its  future  consideration. 

Adequate  Warning  and  Preparation.— The 
key  for  any  successful  conversion  process  is 
advance  warning.  In  1973  the  first  warning 
came  on  April  17  at  a  press  conference  by 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Richardson  The 
first  wave  of  termtaations  came  ten  weeks 
later  on  June  30  when  2100  workers  left  the 
yard.  While  all  of  these  people  were  offlclaUy 
retired,  many  of  them  were  as  young  as  50 
years  old,  with  ten  or  fifteen  working  years 
left.  Many  needed  and  wanted  to  be  re-em- 
ployed, and  retrained  in  necessary.  Yet  the 
first  Federal  Retraining  money  was  not  ap- 
proved until  September  24  and  the  program 
was  not  operational  untU  November  This 
timetable  was  not  and  is  not  fair  to  tlie  dis- 
placed worker  and  his  family.  Yova  commis- 
sion could  develop  a  joint  master  timetable 
for  these  announcements  which  would  pro- 
tect the  displaced  worker. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  CommlB- 
slon's  First  Annual  Report.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  in  this  endeavor,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  (yNeiLL, 
Lieutenant  Governor. 


State  of  Michigan, 
Lansing.  July  2, 1975 
Hon.  HiEAM  Pong, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  10  concerning  Senate  BiU  1643 
There  are.  as  you  know,  several  malw 
military  Installations  In  Michigan.  K  I  Saw 
yer  Air  Force  Base,  Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base 
and  Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base  are  three  that 
are  located  In  relatively  small  communities 
and  provide  a  major  source  of  employment 
in  their  respective  areas.  In  addition  there 
are  two  large  military  associated  employers 
within  the  Detroit  megalopolis,  Army  Auto- 
motive.  Tank  Command  and  Selfrldge  Air 
National  Guard  Base.  A  large  Department 
of  Defense  Logistics  Center  is  located  In 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

While  Michigan  has  not  suffered  the  de- 
vastating effect  of  a  military  Installation 
closure,  it  was  a  near  thing  for  there  was  a 
plan  in  the  recent  past  to  close  Klncheloe 
AFB.  If  this  program  had  been  Implemented 
the  results  would  have  been  catastrophic 
to  the  immediate  community. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  posslbUlty  if 
not  probability,  of  reductions  in  force' or 
complete  installation  closures  during  the 
draw  down  of  our  armed  forces,  I  concur 
with  the  need  for  legislation  to  give  locali- 
ties as  much  advanced  notice  as  possible 
to  accommodate  the  socioeconomic  conse- 
quences. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  Q.  Milliken, 

Gorcmor. 

Department  of  Military  Affairs, 

Annville,  Pa.,  June  24,  1975. 
Hon.  HntAM  L.  Pong, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Pong:  Governor  Shapp  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  10  June 
1975. 

As  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  I  naturally  am  In 
favor  of  any  Bill  which  would  enhance  the 
strength  and  readiness  posture  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces. 

I  feel  that  S.  1548  is  an  extremely  good 
concept  and  should  tend  to  prevent  Indis- 
criminate closing  or  draw-down  of  U.S.  bases, 
with  the  concomitant  disruption  In  the  econ- 
omy of  the  communities  in  which  such  bases 
are  located. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff.  as  you  suggested 
Sincerely, 

Harbt  J.  Miee,  Jr., 

Major  General, 
The  Adjutant  General. 


Commonwealth  op  Puerto  Rico, 
La  Fortalesa.  San  Juan,  June  23,  1975. 
Hon.  HntAM  L.  Pong, 
Senator,  VJS.  Senate,  Committee  on  Post  Of' 
flee  and  Civil  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Pong:   This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  10,  1975,  relative  to  8. 
1648,  a  bill  establishing  an  advisory  com- 
mission on  future  clvUlan  manpower  require- 
ments at  U.S.  military  InstaUatlons. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  the  same  as  in  your  state 
of  Hawaii,  we  have  felt  the  economic  stress 
which  the  closing  of  a  military  base  entails. 
I  feel  that  your  bill  will  do  much  to  assist 
those  ClvUlan  employees  who  are  left  Job- 
less by  such  closings. 

You  have  my  full  endorsement  of  S.  1648 
In  hope  that  your  colleagues  wlU  consider 
and  approve  this  meastire. 
Sincerely, 

Rafael  HernAnd^-Col6n, 

Governor. 


July  11,  1975 
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State  of  South  Dakota, 
Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  June  26, 1975. 

Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  and  information  relative  to 
proposed  legislation  which  would  establish 
an  advisory  commission  on  civilian  man- 
power requirements  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment (S. 1548). 

I  have  reviewed  your  comments  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  recognize  the  un- 
favorable impact  that  employee  reductions 
have  on  the  economy  of  the  area  and  state. 

Such  a  commission  could,  In  my  opinion, 
provide  a  valuable  service  to  both  the  De- 
fense Department  and  local  areas  facing  re- 
ductions in  civilian  Department  of  Defense 
employees.  I  am,  therefore,  taking  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  reply  to  the 
members  of  the  South  Dakota  Congressional 
Delegation  and  asking  that  they  support  the 
legislation  accordingly. 

Thank  you  for  drawing  my  attention  to 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  with  every  best 
wish,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Richard  F.  Kneip, 

Governor. 

State  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  June  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Pong, 

V.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pong:  Let  me  assure  you  of 
my  support  for  the  bill  you  Introduced  that 
would  establish  and  advisory  commission  on 
future  civilian  manpower  requirements  at 
U.S.  military  installations.  Disruptions  in  the 
economies  of  cities,  states  and  counties 
caused  by  the  closing  of  a  mlUtary  base  or  a 
reduction  in  force  of  civilian  personnel  pres- 
ent major  problems  to  public  officials  whether 
they  be  mayors,  county  commissioners  or 
governors.  WhUe  the  advisory  commission 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  reverse  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  decision  relating  to 
manpower  reductions,  it  does  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  anticipating  these  reductions 
and  recommending  means  by  which  these 
economic  Impacts  can  be  ameliorated. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  state  and  local 
ofBcials  win  be  represented  on  the  advisory 
commission  through  nominations  by  their 
national  associations.  This,  in  addition  to 
the  other  members  of  the  advisory  commis- 
sion designated  by  your  bill,  wUl  assure  that 
the  full  range  of  those  affected  and  those 
Influencing  manpower  reductions  will  be  con- 
sidered, s.  1548  is  an  excellent  example  of 
cooperation  among  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  to  anticipate  and  solve  prob- 
lems, and  I  am,  by  copy  of  this  letter,  urging 
the  support  of  Senator  Moss,  Senator  Gam 
and  Senator  Rlblcoff  for  this  measure  and 
asking  that  Governor  Patrick  Lucey,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Executive  Man- 
agement and  Fiscal  Affairs  consider  It  for 
policy  adoption  by  the  National  Governors' 
Conference. 

Sincerely, 

Calvin  L.  Rampton, 

Governor. 

State  of  Vermont, 
Montpelieb,  June  19.  1975. 
Hon.  Hipam  L.  Pono, 
V.S.  Senator. 
VS.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pong:  I  fully  support  the 
wmist  of  s.  1548,  in  light  of  recent  experi- 
ence in  New  England  with  base  closings. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  yotir  letter  to  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission,  which 
instigated  a  study  of  the  impact  of  base  clos- 
ings in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  and 
tae  severe  economic  Impact  It  had  through- 
out the  region. 


In  the  case  of  base  closing  In  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  Governor  PhUlp  Noel  was 
faced  with  a  calamitous  situation  with  very 
little  forewarning,  and  many  of  the  problems 
he  experienced  might  well  have  been  handled 
by  an  advisory  commission  on  future  civilian 
manpower  requirements  at  U.S.  military  In- 
stallations. 

This  seems  to  be  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
alerting  states  far  In  advance  of  decisions 
made  by  the  federal  government  and  provid- 
ing assistance  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
employee  displacement  that  occurs  under 
such  circumstances. 

Thank  you  for  making  me  aware  of  this 
impending  legislation.  I  am  sure  the  other 
New  England  Governors,  who  agreed  to  study 
the  impact  of  base  closings  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  Join  me  in  their  support  of  your 
efforts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  P.  Salmon. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Richmond,  June  19,  1975. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pong:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  10  In  regard  to  S.  1548  which 
you  have  introduced  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory commission  on  future  clvUlan  man- 
power requirements  at  U.S.  mUltary  Instal- 
lations. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  could  take  issue 
with  the  objective  of  your  proposed  legis- 
lation to  minimize  disruptions  which  can 
occur  in  communities  where  military- 
related  employment  tends  to  fluctuate. 
Through  members  of  our  Congressional 
Delegation,  we  always  have  enjoyed  excel- 
lent conununlcations  on  such  subjects  and 
untU  receipt  of  your  legislation  I  had  not 
thought  in  terms  of  an  additional  agency  to 
Improve  communications.  Certainly  we 
would  welcome  any  constructive  step  to  make 
sure  that  the  State  and  the  localities  would 
have  the  earliest  possible  advice  on  changes 
In  military  complements  ais  weU  as  clvUlan 
employment  personnel. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  Information 
accompanying  your  letter  and  the  copy  of  the 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr. 

State  op  Washington, 
Olympia.  June  27.  1975. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Pong, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pong:  Thank  you  for  the 
Invitation  to  offer  my  views  on  Senate  Bill 
1648. 

The  legislation  you  propose  Is  long  over- 
due. The  trauma  associated  with  a  reduc- 
tion m  force.  In  any  Industry,  Is  greatest 
where  there  Is  no  evidence  of  prior  plan- 
ning. Our  experience  indicates  panic  situ- 
ations can  be  averted  by  informing  em- 
ployees and  the  community  well  In  advance 
of  any  drastic  changes. 

I  am  personally  in  favor  of  legislation 
requiring  the  Department  of  Defense  to  hold 
full  hearings  before  any  action  could  be 
taken  on  reduction  or  closure  of  any  Instal- 
lations. 

Sincerely; 

Daniel  J.  Evans, 

Governor. 


ENERGY  LABELING  AND 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  the 
nays  on  Calendar  No.  245,  S.  349,  which 
nays  on  Calendar  No.  245,  S.  349,  on 
which  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  time  for  debate 
on  this  resolution  today  is  Umited  to  2 
hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  this  side. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
when  we  dispose  of  the  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
test this  afternoon,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  245,  S.  349,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation,  and  there  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  that  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be  taken 
equally  out  of  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection,  the  time  will  be 
equally  divided.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  I  have  the  floor,  yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
my  request  a  compilation  was  made  of 
the  time  and  effort  spent  on  the  New 
Hampshire  election  contest  bj'  the  Sen- 
ate. Apart  from  the  more  than  200  hours 
spent  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  in  considering  it,  the 
information  is  as  follows:  Days,  25,  which 
include,  of  course,  6  days  in  January  of 
this  year;  rollcalls,  23;  live  quorums,  26; 
cloture  votes  6;  to  declare  vacancy  and 
return  to  New  Hampshire,  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  complete  tabulation  of  the 
consideration  of  the  New  Hampshire 
election  contest  by  the  Senate  as  of  July 
11,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Consideration     of     the     New     Hampshire 

EixcTiON     Contest     Bt     the     Senate — 

JULT  11,   1975 

Days: 

January  14,  15,  16.  21.  23.  28 6 

June  10.   12.   13,  16.  17.  18,  19,  20.  21.  23, 

24.  25,  26,  27 14 

July  7.  8.  9,  10.  11 5  I 

Total    25 

RoUcalls:  28. 
Live  quorums:  26. 
Cloture  votes:  6. 
1—57-39 
2—56-41 
3—54-40 
4—57-38 
5—57-38 
6—54-38 

To    declare   vacancy   and   return   to   New 
Hampshire:  8. 
Scott,  UI. 
Welcker.  n 
Allen.  I 
Helms.  I 
Griffin.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
will  someone  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  is  no  control 
of  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that  since  the 
New  Hampshire  contest  came  to  the 
ChEunber  on  June  12  and  as  of  the  close 
of  business  last  night,  102  legislative 
matters  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate,  many  of  them  important.  There 
have  been  a  total  of  45  record  votes,  55 
voice  votes.  30  private  bills,  and  52  con- 
firmations. 

A  reference  to  these  bills  which  have 
been  passed  will  indicate  that  many  of 
them  are  of  major  importance  and  that 
the  Senate  has  not  been  idle  on  other 
matters  while  engaged  in  the  New 
Hampshire  contest.  Action  on  102  bills 
does  not  indicate  a  holdup  of  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  compilation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Senate  Legislation  Action  Since  Jttne  12. 

1975* 
Total  rec(»rd  votes   (Including  28  votes 

on  New  Hampshire  contest) 46 

Voice   votes 55 

Private    bills 30 

Confirmations     32 

•As  of  July  9.  1975. 


June  26.  H.R.  5398,  Emergency  Housing 
Act  of  1975. 

June  26.  H.R.  8030,  Increase  In  the  Tem- 
porary Debt  Limitation. 

June  26,  H.R.  6900,  Emergency  Compensa- 
tion and  Special  Unemployment  Assistance 
Extension  Act  of  1975.  Conference  report. 

June  27,  H.R.  5901.  Education  Division 
and  ReUted  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1976. 

July  8,  S.  677.  Strategic  Energy  Reserves 
Act  of  1976. 

July  9,  H.R.  6950,  LegUlatlve  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1976. 

Record  Votes  on  amendments,  procedural 
motions,  etc. :  7. 

Record  Votes  pertaining  to  the  New 
Hampshire  election  dispute :  28. 

Total  number  of  Record  Votes  (including 
votes  relating  to  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion dispute)  from  June  12,  1975  to  July  9. 
1975:  45.  ' 

Legislation  Passed  bt  Voice  Vote:  Jttne  12, 
1975  TO  Jttlt  9,  1975 

June  12.  Senate  Committee  Pundlne  fS 
Bes.  179). 

June  12,  Summer  Jobs  Appropriations 
(H.J.  Res.492). 

June  13,  U.S.-Japanese  Activities  (S.  824) . 

June  13,  Joint  Committee  on  American 
Bicentennial  (S.  Con.  Res.  44) . 

June  13,  Lister  Hill  Scholarships  (S.  1191). 

June  13,  Committee  Assignment  (S.  Res. 
181 ) . 

June  13,  Additional  Senatorial  Assistants 
(S.  Res.  182). 

June  13,  Committee  Assignment  (S.  Res. 
183). 

June  16,  Civil  Service  Retirement  (S.  584) . 

June  16,  African /Brazilian  Honeybees  (S. 
18) . 

June  16,  Variable  Rate  Mortgages  (S.  Con 
Res.  45). 

June  17,  Coast  Guard  Procurement  (HJl 
5217). 

June  17,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conmilsslon 
(S. 1716). 

June  18,  Federal  Election  Commission  (8 
1434) .  ^ 

June  18,  Printing  Resolutions  (S.  Res.  168) 
(S.  Res.  178)  (H.  Con.  Res.  269) . 

June  18,  Gratuities  (S.  Res.  185  and  186) . 

June  18,  Indochlnese  Refugees  (S.  Res 
187). 

June  19,  Norwegian-American  Day  (S.  Res. 
135) . 

June  19,  Southeastern  University  (S.  611). 

June  19.  Hobby  Month  (S.J.  Res.  84) . 

June  19.  Florida  Judicial  District  (S.  723) . 

June  19,  Plum  Island  Vaccine  Plant  (8. 
Res.  190).  ^ 

June  19,  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  (S. 
1649).  ^ 

June  20,  Petroleum  Products  Marketing 
(S.  323) . 
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June  26,  Fourth  of  July  Recess  (H  Cnn 
Res.  324).  ^       ^°'*- 

June  26,  U.S.  Flag  Display  (S.J.  Res  98) 
June  26,  Elkhart,  Kansas,  Airport  (S  270) 
June  26,  Older  Americans  Act  (H.R  3922) 
June  26.  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (S  2017> 
June  26,  Tariff,  and  Child  Support  Fund 
ing  (H.R.  7709) .  ^     ^^'^' 

(S.'^!2h'  ^^^^**"*  Secretary  of  Commerce 
June  27,  Robert  L.  Rausch  (S.  738) 
June    27,    Medicaid    Amendments 

8109). 


(H.H. 


July  7.  American  Falls  Dam  (S.  1152) 
July   7,   Government   Paycheck  Dlsijurse- 
ments  (H.R.  7405) .  "uurse- 

July   9.   American   Indian   Policy   Review 
Commission    (S.    2073).  «*vjew 

Total  55. 

PRIVATE   BILLS 

June  26,  S.  173,  381,  606,  128,  41,  51  55  92 
447.  485,  533,  844,  866,  52,  223;  HR  IM? 
1388.  1393,  1408,  1410.  1421,  1510,  1556  1649 
2109,  2119.   3526.   2946,   3382;    S.J.   Res.  loo! 

Confirmations* 

ju?rr8 ^-"^ 

June  19 """        ^ 

June  25 iiriiiri"!        2 

June  26 ^^"^ 

June  27 

July  9 


5 
1 

17 


Total 


32 


Total  Number  op  Record  Votes — Exclttding 
Votes  Relating  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Election  Dispute — From  June  12,  1975,  to 
July  9,  1975:  17 

Legislation  enacted  by  Record  Vote:  10. 

Date,  bill  no.,  and  title: 

June  12,  S.  Res.  60,  resolution  authoriz- 
ing additional  Senate  committee  employees. 

June  18,  S.  6,  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act. 

June  19,  H.J.  Res.  499,  Continuing  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  Year  1976. 

June  20.  H.R.  6900,  Emergency  Compen- 
sation and  Special  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Extension  Act  of  1976. 


June  20,  Three-Judge  District  Courts  fS. 
537). 

June  20.  Budget  Committee  Expenses  (8. 
Res.  189).  * 

June  21,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity (H.R.  6054). 

June  21,  Watershed  Projects  (S.  1230) . 

June  21,  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  (S. 
24). 

June  21,  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  (S.J.  Res.  97). 

June  23,  Part-time  Government  Emplov- 
ment  (S.  792). 

June  23.  Veterans  (H.R.  7767) . 

June  23,  Senate  Conamittee  Pundine  (s 
Res.  191).  ^ 

June  24,  Insecticides  (H.R.  6387) . 

June  24,  Review  Board  Abolishment  (S 
1774).  ^ 

June  24,  Airports  and  Airways  (8. 1972). 

June  24.  International  Travel  (S.  2003) . 

June  25,  Investigations  Subcommittee 
Documents  (S.  Res.  192) . 

June  25,  Investigations  Subcommittee 
Documents  (S.  Res.  193) . 

Juno  25,  Ladles'  Garment  Workers  (S.  Res 
lfi4). 


•Excludues  Foreign  Service  and  mUltarv 
promotions.  ' 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
commented  on  a  number  of  occasions 
about  the  fact  that  a  willful  minority 
was  continuing  to  prohibit  us  from 
voting  on  the  35  issues  that  have  been 
before  the  Senate,  which  were  reported 
unanimously  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  on  which  we  have  been  working  here 
since  June  10. 

We  had,  of  course,  the  6  initial  days  in 
January,  and  we  have  had  19  days  on  the 
matter  now.  since  the  10th  day  of  June. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  5th  day  that 
this  matter  was  considered  in  the  Senate, 
I  stated  that  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
bring  this  matter  to  a  close.  I  said: 

I  am  willing  to  agree  on  any  kind  of  a 
time  limit  on  this  resolution,  on  every  one 
of  the  35  issues,  that  would  bring  It  before 
this  party  plus  any  amendments  that  may  be 
offered  before  this  body  In  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  before  August  1. 

On  June  25,  there  was  considerable 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  me  with  respect  to  the 
issues  as  set  forth  in  Senate  Resolution 
166.  It  was  agreed  that  while  the  essence 
of  some  of  the  issues  had  been  discussed 
In  the  Senate  for  10  days,  we  had  not 
voted  on  any  of  those  issues.  I  reiterated 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  any 
reasonable  time  limit,  from  a  half-hour 
on  up,  on  any  one  of  the  issues,  so  that 
we  could  debate  it  and  so  that  the  Senate 
could  vote  and  work  its  will. 

On  July  8,  in  a  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  I  again  stated: 

I  think  we  ought  to  see  these  ballots  and 
vote  on  them  and  decide  the  Issues.  Once  we 
vote  on  those  matters,  then  we  could  refer 
this  to  the  GAO  to  tally  the  ballots  that  are 
In  the  box  and  decide,  based  on  that  count, 
who  actually  won  the  election. 

After  many  days  and  much  effort,  all 
of  which  has  been  futile,  to  get  a  vote  on 
just  one  of  the  issues  contained  In  Senate 
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Resolution  166,  on  July  9  I  again  stated 
that  I  would  agree  to  any  kind  of  reason- 
able time  limit  on  these  respective  issues 
and  vote. 

On  July  10, 1  made  a  reference  to  some 
Instances  in  which  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  requested 
that  we  go  into  the  180,000  ballots  to  re- 
trieve those  in  the  "skip-candidate" 
category.  When  given  the  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this  very  thing  by  the  Cran- 
ston-Mansfield amendments,  they  ob- 
jected to  the  matter  being  voted  on. 

Mr.  President,  every  day  we  discuss 
this  matter,  we  can  conclude  that  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent,  with 
the  evidence  fully  documented  in  the 
Record,  that  the  dilatory  tactics  con- 
stantly being  brought  into  play  prohibit 
our  being  able  to  deal  with  the  issues 
at  hand. 

We  have  one  issue  here,  and  that  is 
to  determine  who  won  the  election  in  New 
Hampshire  on  election  day,  not  who 
might  win  it  in  another  election  if  it  were 
sent  back  for  a  rerun. 

The  overriding  principle,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  set  forth  in  article  I,  section  5, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  reads: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members . . . 
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This  imposes  a  mandatory  obligation 
on  the  Senate  to  determine  which  of  the 
contestants  is  to  be  seated  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  point  out  once  again  that  this  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  from  New 
Hampshire.  This  being  so,  we  cannot 
blithely  hand  the  issue  back  to  the  State 
for  determination  there.  New  Hampshire 
election  law  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
any  contest  involving  candidates  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  there  is  no  constitutional 
appeal  from  the  rulings  of  the  baUot  law 
commission  except  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
To  those  who  now  demand  that  the  issue 
be  returned  to  the  State  for  a  special 
election,  I  point  out  once  again  that  at 
me  time  of  the  general  election  In  New 
Hampshire  on  November  5,  1974.  and 
until  January  1975,  there  was  no  provi- 
sion in  New  Hampshire  election  law  for 
a  special  election  for  the  office  of  U  S 
Senator. 

I  also  point  out  once  again  that  when 
the  New  Hampshire  law  was  passed,  pro- 
ndmg  for  a  special  election  to  this  office. 
«  carried  the  provision  that  only  the 
contestants  on  the  November  1974  bal- 
lot-that is,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Durkin, 
and  Mr.  Chimento— would  appear  on  the 
ballot  for  this  special  election.  In  my 
opmion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  other 
people  with  whom  I  have  consulted,  this 
provision  clearly  makes  that  statute  un- 
constitutional, in  that  It  discriminates 
against  other  qualified  citizens  of  the 
btate  who  also  might  choose  to  run  for 
the  office.  The  Constitution  prescribes 
the  quaUfications,  and  the  State  cannot 
"npinge  upon  them. 

All  this  comes  together  to  make  the 
issue  before  us  inescapable.  It  is  one  that 
must  be  settled  in  the  Senate. 

I  feel  compeUed,  once  again,  to  call  at- 
trition to  the  fact  that  the  time  that  can 
"Je  given  to  this  issue  Is  fast  running  out; 

»h»f  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"  deliberation  over 
wnat  some  around  the  country  have  come 
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to  see  as  the  purely  partisan  question  of 
whether  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
candidate  shall  have  tills  seat,  the  great 
problems  facing  this  Nation  continue  to 
grow. 

There  is  a  backup  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  meet  these  critical  problems, 
despite  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  attempted  to  point  out  earlier  as  a 
record  of  accomplishment  of  the  Senate, 
while  this  matter  has  been  before  us. 
There  are  a  growing  number  of  com- 
ments reaching  me  from  the  people  of 
this  country,  men  and  women  harried  by 
continuing  inflation  and  harassed  by 
continuing  unemployment.  There  is 
mounting  impatience  and  even  anger 
with  our  delay  in  reaching  a  decision 
here. 

So  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  this  Nation, 
resolve  our  differences  and  get  on  with 
it;  for  if  we  do  not  soon  reach  a  compro- 
mise and  arrive  at  a  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  time  will  arrive  when  we  will,  in 
fact,  provide  what  the  Washington  Star 
said  on  July  9,  when  it  editorialized  that 
we  already  have  offered  the  Nation  a  ri- 
diculous Senate  spectacle. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  request  I 
have  made:  First,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limit  of  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  on  each  of  the  issues,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  parties,  and 
that  we  resolve  this  matter  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Chair  a  question  as  to  what  is 
the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate 
on  this  issue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  two  amendments  pend- 
ing. They  apply  to  division  2. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  are  they  iden- 
tified? Will  the  Chair  identify  the  two 
amendments? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Amendment  No.  678  by  the  Senator 
from  California;  amendment  No.  677  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  the  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement,  it  would  be  for  an  hour 
on  each  of  the  35  issues  as  contained  in 
the  committee  resolution? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  expand  It  to 
the  35  issues  that  are  in  the  committee 
resolution,  to  include  the  Issues  that  are 
covered  In  the  two  amendments  that  are 
pending  at  the  present  time,  which,  in 
fact,  actually  would  replace  two  of  the 
other  issues  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  that  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem 
here  at  the  moment.  Therefore,  I  have 
to  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  because  it  further  throws  the 
Senate  into  peripheral  issues  or,  let  us 
say,  parliamentary  and  procedural  ques- 
tions, rather  than  getting  to  the  issue  in 
the  resolution;  that  is  to  say,  to  let  each 
issue  be  debated  on  its  own  merits,  stand 
on  its  own  feet,  and  be  voted  upon  singly 
and  individually.  Where  we  have  these 
amendments  pending  before  the  body 


today  on  this  matter  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  we  have  amendments  that, 
in  effect,  displace  various  issues  in  com- 
bination or  in  some  kind  of  multiple  case 
or  multiple  situation. 

I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee previously  to  help  us  and  I  would 
assist  him  in  clearing  the  parhamentary 
situation,  to  clear  the  deck  and  get  to 
issue  No.  1.  I  cannot  understand  why.  in 
one  breath,  we  hear  this  great  challenge, 
"Let  us  get  to  the  issues."  We  have  had,' 
Mr.  President,  a  response  from  this  side 
that  we  are  vviUing  to  go  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  jlelded  for  a  question, 
Mr.  President,  not  for  an  argument. 

I  say  to  my  colleague,  I  should  like  to 
have  him  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  he  is  wilhng  to  agree 
to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  pending 
request? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  object  to  the  pend- 
ing request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  propose  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  the  pend- 
hig  amendments  be  withdrawn  and  that 
there  be  then  an  hour  limitation  placed 
upon  issue  No.  1— an  hour  to  a  side— of 
the  committee  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  on  issue  2,  division 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  we  have  a 
renumbering  situation  here.  Is  that  not 
basically  what  the  Chair  is  saving' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolving  clause  was  No    1 
That  has  already  been  agreed  to  and  It 
would  be  division  2. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  renumbering  of 
the  bill  would  bring  us  into  what  is  in 
the  new  numbering  system,  issue  No  '2 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  al- 
low me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  in  just  1  sec- 
ond. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Let  me  make  a  statement  that  I 
think  might  clear  the  numbering  and 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It  is  is- 
sue No.  1  on  the  resolution,  but  it  is 
division  2,  and  the  Senate  has  already 
acted  on  division  1,  the  so-called  resolv- 
ing clause. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
for  clarification,  when  I  speak  to  issue 
No.  1,  I  am  speaking  now  on  the  Senate 
Resolution  166,  dated  May  2,  1975  Cal- 
endar No.  150,  on  the  first  page,  line 

(1)  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  should  conduct  a  recount  as  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Wyman  of  the  following  pre- 
cincts to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
count of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire:  Gorham,  Bedford,  Somersworth 
Ward  1.  Claremont  Ward  2.  Concord  Ward 
1.  Hanover.  New  Market.  Pelham,  Salem  and 
Gilford? 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  two  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  My  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  would  be,  then,  as  stated. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  Cranston-Mansfield  amendments, 
which  would  clear  what  I  understand  is 
the  parliamentary  situation,  to  bring 
us  then  specifically  to  issue  No.  1,  as  read 
just  now,  from  line  7  through  Une 
12,  and  have  an  hour  to  a  side,  restricted 
time  of  an  hour  to  a  side  on  that  issue; 
then  to  have  no  amendments  and  no 
tabling  motion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  the  Senator 
from  California  would  like  to  be  heard,  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  would  object  to  the  proposal 
in  its  present  form.  Could  we  work  out 
an  agreement  in  one  of  two  alternate 
ways:  One,  £igree  to  vote  to  set  aside  the 
pending  Mansfield  amendment  and  vote 
on  issue  No.  1,  with  the  time  agreement. 
And  include  in  the  time  agreement  a 
vote  thereafter  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, or  the  Mansfield-Cranston  amend- 
ment, with  whatever  time  would  be  mu- 
tually agreeable.  This  would  assure  that 
we  do  not  remove  what  has  been  a  very 
fair  offer  that  would  resolve  most  of  the 
issues,  and  that  may  have  brought  us 
to  the  point  where  we  can  begin  to  make 
progress  because  of  the  major  compro- 
mise involved  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  offered  this. 

The  alternative  is  that  the  Mansfield- 
Cranston  amendment  be  permanently 
withdrawn,  but  with  an  agreement  that 
we  would  vote  first  on  issue  No.  1.  and 
then  on  issue  No.  2,  and  go  all  the  way 
through  together  with  whatever  time 
agreement  is  acceptable  on  all  of  them, 
so  that  we  have,  then,  the  conclusion  of 
this  matter  in  sight. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield, 
there  is  no  way  we  can  get  an  agreement 
from  all  parties  to  sequential  time  limits. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  the 
fioor.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  I  have  the  fioor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  the 
floor.  He  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  an  objection  and  now  has 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  did  I  get  the 
floor  to  offer  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. He  yielded  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent proposal. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  are  advised  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  now  that  a 
sequential  agreement  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  the  other  side.  I  should  like 
to  pursue  just  this  one  issue,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  i.s  now  a 
move  to  remove  the  present  parliamen- 
tary situation,  which  is  that  the  Mans- 
fleld-Cranston  amendments  are  the 
pending  business.  They  are  not  subject 
to  further  amendment  and  the  yeas  and 


nays  have  been  ordered,  so  the  first  vote 
would  occur  on  those.  It  appears  that 
this  is  a  parliamentai-y  move  to  get  that 
set  aside,  which  was  the  compromise 
offered. 

This  is  what  the  people  on  the  minor- 
ity side — and  I  cited  10  of  them  the  other 
day — have  been  saying  for  weeks  was  the 
fair  thing  to  do:  If  the  Senate  were  go- 
ing to  vote  to  have  some  of  those  "skip- 
Louie"  ballots  no-votes,  then  we  ought  to 
go  back  and  retrieve  them  all. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senate  is 
going  to  vote  that  there  should  be  no- 
votes,  but  the  agreement  or  the  amend- 
ment that  is  proposed  would  say  that  the 
multiskip  ballots  that  are  here  before 
the  Senate  would  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Wy- 
man,  the  four  of  them  that  were  Wyman 
multiskips.  The  one  multi-"£kip-Durkin" 
ballot  would  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Durkin 
and  the  other  eight  single-skips  would 
be  counted  no -votes.  Then  we  would  do 
precisely  what  the  minority  has  been 
suggesting,  many  more  than  10,  but  10 
of  them  I  stated  for  the  Record.  That  is 
that  we  go  back  through  the  180,000,  the 
GAO  go  back  and  pull  out  all  of  the 
single  "skip"  ballots  for  either  party  and 
that  those  likewise  would  be  counted  as 
no-votes  and  be  tallied  accordingly.  This 
move  is  a  move  to  di.splace  that  proposal. 

In  an  effort  to  try  to  be  fair,  I  say  to 
my  colleague  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  this  type  of  agreement:  That  we 
would  temporarily  set  aside  the  Mans- 
field-Cranston amendments  and  agree  to 
vote  with  a  time  limit  on  issue  No.  1,  and 
that  that  issue  1  be  not  subject  to 
amendment  and  not  subject  to  a  tabling 
motion:  that  immediately  thereafter,  we 
return  to  the  Mansfield-Cranston 
amendments;  that  that  likewise  not  be 
subject  to  further  amendment,  as  it  is 
now  not  subject  to  further  amendment; 
and  that  we  would  agree  to  a  reasonable 
time  limit  to  debate  on  that  and  then 
vote  on  it. 

That  would  get  us  started  down  the 
road  here.  We  would  be  getting  some- 
thing that  the  other  side  now  says  they 
want,  which  they  have  argued  against 
for  2  weeks,  but  we  would  at  least  be 
making  some  headway  there,  and  we 
would  at  least  also  be  coming  to  grips 
with  this  compromise  proposal  of  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  and  Senator  Cranston.  - 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  if  he 
would  agree  to  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  observe  that  there 
are  now  two  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests before  the  Senate,  one  from  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  one  from  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  one  from  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  offered  one 
first  and  I  objected  to  that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then  I  offered  one. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  has  not  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  has  not  been 
acted  on. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  object  to  that  in 
its  present  form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then  I  would,  perhaps, 
suggest  that  my  colleague  respond  to 
the  alternative  I  have  suggested. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  the 
floor  and  he  is  yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  question 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. First  of  all,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  remember  that  a  num- 
ber— it  seems  weeks  ago  but  I  guess  it 
is  a  number — of  days  ago,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  possibility  of  going  to  the 
issues,  the  minority  proposed  that  we 
take  up  issue  No.  8  first.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  responded  at  that  time  that 
he  felt  it  would  be  more  orderly  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  committee  had  written  the 
resolution  by  going  to  issue  No.  1  and  fol- 
lowing in  sequence.  I  believe  the  Record 
will  conform  the  recollection  that  I  have. 

Now,  point  No.  2,  the  Cranston-Mans- 
field amendment  really  addresses  itself 
to  Nos.  6  and  7  of  the  issues,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  therefore,  it  again 
would,  in  effect,  put  the  Senate  into  ac- 
tion on  issues  out  of  the  sequence  in 
which  the  committee  brought  them  forth. 

Now,  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  sequence 
in  which  the  committee  brought  them 
out,  but  I  would  only  say  this:  As  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  raised  the  issue  on 
July  9,  he  made  it  very  clear  in  the 
Record  that  he  wanted  to  get  to  a  vote 
on  any  issue,  and  he  said,  he  used  it  as  a 
solitary  vote  or  a  single  issue  or  a  single 
vote  and  I,  therefore,  feel  that  my  pro- 
posal was  really  in  keeping  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  had  challenged  us 
to  come  up  with  because  in  that  same 
colloquy  we  got  into  the  Mansfield-Cran- 
ston problem,  parliamentary  situation, 
and  he  admitted  at  that  time  that  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  tangled  situation. 

I  am  trying  to  clear  the  deck,  in  effect, 
to  get  to  issue  No.  1,  debate  it  on  its 
merits,  just  that  one  issue,  and  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  the  majority 
leader,  have  already  indicated  we  have 
been  involved  in  vote  after  vote  after 
vote  that  have  been  not  directly  involv- 
ing an  issue,  and  yet  they  have  been  re- 
lating to  the  issues,  and  I  cannot  see 
why  he  wants  now  to  make  a  contingency 
rather  than  letting  us  vote  on  tliis  issue 
unrelated  to  commitments  down  the 
road. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  demonstrated 
so  far  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  our- 
selves on  the  track  as  far  as  the  issues 
are  concerned.  Here  I  am  offering  to  get 
us  on  the  track  but  now  we  are  raising 
these  contingencies  and,  therefore,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
we  can  only  take  it  one  step  at  a  time  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  are  ready  to 
move  to  the  issue.  We  have  responded  to 
the  Senator's  challenge. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Did  the  Senator  say  is- 
sue or  issues? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Issue. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Issue. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ready  to  move  to  Is- 
sue No.  1. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  move  on  my 
part — I  am  not  a  skilled  parliamentar- 
ian, frankly,  to  create  some  kind  of  par* 
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liamentary  chicanery  up  here  or  engage 
in  parliamentary  maneuvering.  If  the 
Senator  has  a  better  way  to  word  it  I 
would  certainly  agree  to  it.  All  I  am  say- 
ing is  I  want  to  get  this  separated  out  and 
to  start  on  issue  No.  1  and  go  down  the 
list  hopefully  after  we  have  disposed  of 
issue  No.  1,  not  locking  ourselves  in. 

If  they  want  to  repropose  the  Cran- 
ston-Mansfield amendment  after  we  dis- 
pose of  issue  No.  1,  that  is  a  parliamen- 
tary procedure  that  is  up  to  them.  Why 
do  we  have  to  tie  it  together? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  First  let  me  answer  the 
Senator  and  say  why  we  have  to  tie  it  to- 
gether. That  is,  pure  and  simple,  because 
the  Mansfield-Cranston  compromise  Is 
the  pending  business,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  it.  It  is  subject 
to  being  voted  on  in  order. 

The  proposition  here  is  a  move  to  dis- 
place that  compromise,  and  that  com- 
promise, I  might  add,  is  precisely  what  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  on  the  minority 
side  have  been  urging  all  along,  including 
Mr.  Wyman.  He  said,  Mr.  Wyman  said, 
"It  is  not  fair  to  rule  that  some  of  my 
'skip-Louie'  votes  are  no  votes  luiless  we 
are  going  to  go  back  through  the  180,000 
and  retrieve  all  of  the  'skip-Durkin' 
ones."  That  is  exactly  what  is  being  pro- 
posed. So  let  us  not  try  to  dodge  this  is- 
sue that  happens  to  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  has  already  Indicated 
that  he  would  not  agree  to  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  sequence,  and  he  says  that  we  do 
not— he  places  a  lot  on  the  order  of  se- 
quence. I  may  say  we  adjusted  the  order 
of  sequence  several  times  in  the  Rules 
Committee  before  we  reported  the  resolu- 
tion in  this  form.  We  had  a  discussion 
and  shifted  two  or  three  times  before  we 
finally  agreed  on  this  sequence.  The  par- 
liamentarian ruled,  in  light  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  resolution  and  the  division 
that  had  been  requested,  that  each  item 
would  normally  come  In  sequence  unless 
it  were  otherwise  ordered. 

We  had  gone  all  around  the  block  on 
it.  We  have  had  28  roUcalls  now  and  have 
not  voted  on  any  one  of  them,  so  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  magic  in  voting  on 
the  No.  1  issue  first.  But  I  am  ready  to 
vote  on  No.  1  issue  first  provided  that  is 
not  able  to  be  used  as  a  parliamentary 
device  to  displace  this  compromise  pro- 
posal that  has  been  offered,  and  which 
ought  to  be  voted  on,  and  If  my  col- 
leagues over  here  mean  what  they  say. 
It  would  be  accepted  overwhelmingly. 
I  yield  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  what  the  Senator 
IS  now  suggesting  would  certahily  be  In 
line  to  agree  to  vote  on  this  No.  2  issue 
which  is  No.  1.  and  then  not  displace 
these  other  two  amendments.  Let  them 
"If"  follow  as  the  pending  amendments 
Whichever  way  the  vote  goes  on  issue  1. 
ana  then  the  rights  of  Senators  Cranston 
and  Mansfield  would  not  be  prejudiced 
m  that  way.  That  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  yield  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes 
t;,^?'"- BROCK.  I  do  not  really  object  to 
inai.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the' 


Senator  from  Alabama  have  argued,  I 
think,  in  fairly  logical  sequence,  but  I 
do  think  it  makes  sense  to  get  to  issue 
No.  1,  item  No.  1,  on  the  resolution  which 
is  actually  division  2,  and  I  personally 
would  see  no  problem  with,  in  effect,  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  make  the 
Cranston-Mansfield  amendment  effec- 
tively an  amendment  to  item  No.  2  in 
the  resolution  so  that  it  would  then  be 
the  pending  business  when  item  No.  1 
was  disposed  of,  and  that  would  be  the 
instant  pending  business,  and  it  would 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  because 
obviously  the  second  level  amendment 
is  now  in  place.  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  that.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  agree  to  a  time  certain  on  sequen- 
tial items,  but  I  could  agree  to  the  par- 
liamentary device  of  imposing  them  on 
item  No.  2  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  the  proposal  there 
be  a  time  agreement  on  issue  No.  1  dis- 
placing the  Mansfield-Cranston  amend- 
ment and  then  a  time  agreement  on  that 
as  the  second  matter  we  would  vote  upon, 
so  that  we  would  be 


Mr.  BROCK.  Only  one  time  agree- 
ment, but  as  soon  as  that  vote  was  cast, 
the  Cranston-Mansfield  motion  would 
be  the  pending  business  as  an  amend- 
ment to  issue  No.  2. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask  a 
question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  was  trying 
to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  was  trying  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Is  there  some  particular  reason  why  it 
is  felt  that  the  issues  should  be  taken  In 
order  after  issue  No.  1,  do  they  follow 
some  sequential  flow  relating  to  each 
other? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  I  made  a  com- 
ment a  moment  ago  before  the  Senator 
was  on  the  floor  that  I  have  no  commit- 
ment to  a  sequence.  The  only  point  is 
that  I  have  no  way  to  commit  ourselves 
at  this  point  beyond  Issue  No.  1,  by  mak- 
ing issue  No.  1  contingent  upon  following 
it  with  other  matters  or  other  issues. 

I  think  we  have  to  dispose  of  Issue  No.  1 
and  then  look  at  the  situation  at  that 
time. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  to  yield  for  the  call  of  a 
quorum  so  that  we  may  have  some 
discussion. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart)  .  Without  objection,  It  Is 
so  ordered. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  discussing  with  Members  of  both 
sides  a  possible  consent  agreement,  and 
I  will  state  the  agreement  to  see  if  I 
understand  it  correctly. 

The  agreement  is  that  we  would  tem- 
porarily set  aside  the  so-called  Cran- 
ston-Mansfield amendments  and  return 
to  issue  No.  1  of  Senate  Resolution  166, 
which  is  lines  7  through  12;  that  that 
would  be  the  pending  business,  and  it 
would  not  be  subject  to  amendment  or 
a  motion  to  table;  that  we  would  have  a 
2-hour  time  limit  for  debate  to  be  equally 
divided,  the  time  to  be  under  the  control 
of  Senator  Hatfield  and  myself,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  we  would  have 
a  roUcall  vote  on  lines  7  through  12;  that 
immediately  thereafter,  the  Cranston- 
Mansfield  amendments  would  become  the 
pending  business,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  subject  to  further  amendment,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  or- 
dered on  that  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ir^  the  right  to  object,  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  that  in  the  recitation  of  this  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  does  this  not 
in  effect,  put  us  right  back  to  the  exact 
situation  where  we  are  now  from  a  par- 
liamentary point  of  view,  once  that  Issue 
1  has  been  acted  upon' 

Mr  CANNON.  Except  for  the  fact  it 
would  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  It  would  have  been  disposed  of  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  pre- 
cisely the  same  place. 

^J^^-^^T^^El^.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  state  the  difference' 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  the  difference. 

When  issue  No.  1  is  disposed  of  then 
i^ue  No.  2  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
The  Cranston  and  Mansfield  amend- 
ments will  then  apply  to  issue  No.  2- 
whereas  under  the  prior  circumstance 
they  came  at  the  end  of  issue  No  1 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  would  be  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
now  occur  at  the  beginning  of  issue  No  2 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  further.  Then  we  are 
really  only  talking  about  a  basic  matter 
of  format  rather  than  any  suostantive 
or  parUamentary  question  or  is,sue  be- 
cause the  Cranston-Mansfield  amend- 
ments would  not  be  subject  to  further 
amendment  as  it  is  now  subject  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  Is  that  correct' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  am  ex'^e^^d- 
Ingly  reluctant  to  have  the  Mansfield- 
Cranston  amendment  removed  from  its 
present  position  as  the  pending  business 
because  it  is  a  very  fair  compromise  that 
was  worked  out  after  a  great  deal  of 
concern  over  here  about  bein?  fair  in 
this  matter  In  relationship  to  the  skip- 
Louie  ballots.  It  is  a  proposal  that  takes 
the  strongest  case  made  by  the  Wvman 
forces  resting  upon  affidavits  which  if 
vahd,  would  turn  the  election  over  to 
Mr.  Wyman.  He  would  be  the  winner  if 
the  case  they  presented  Is  valid,  and 
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if  the  Mansfield-Cranston  amendment 
was  adopted.  In  effect,  it  resolves  not 
only  the  election,  but  it  resolves  15  of 
the  35  issues  that  are  before  us. 

Nonetheless,  in  a  further  effort  to  be 
accommodating  and  to  compromise,  I 
am  willing,  and  I  gather  that  Senator 
Mansfield  is  willing,  to  permit  this  to 
occur.  It  is  my  understanding  that  we 
would  then  proceed  to  a  very  rapid  vote, 
say,  within  1  hour  of  this  afternoon. 
There  certainly  should  be  an  hour's  de- 
bate at  least  on  issue  1 1 )  which  we  have 
already  talked  about  at  great  length 
many  times,  but  on  which  there  should 
be  a  debate  once  again. 

What  is  the  provision  as  to  when  we 
would  vote  on  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
sent request  was  2  hoiu"s. 
Mr.  BROCK.  One  hour  to  a  side. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  One  hour  per  side. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  So  we  vote  in  1  hour 
from  now  in  effect? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing me  the  question? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  No;  we  are  not  voting 
in  2  hours  from  now  because  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  that.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  our  time  that  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  debate  on  the  general  issue 
of  the  New  Hampshire  election  runs  out 
at  2  p.m.  There  is  a  pending  vote  that 
had  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered,  that  a 
number  of  Senators  have  requested  that 
we  vote  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  I 
do  not  know  when  the  vote  would  occur 
except  it  would  occur,  unless  all  the 
time  is  yielded  back,  2  hours  after  we 
began  the  debate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  would  occur  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  has  not  been 
stated.  It  might  occur  Monday  or  it 
might  occur  this  afternoon.  I  am  ready 
to  stay  here  until  we  resolve  It,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  the  leadership  has  in 
mind  for  recognizing  that  our  time  is  up 
at  2  P.M.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  re- 
solve that. 
Mr.  CANNON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  prepared  If 
the  manager,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  would  so  desire,  to  ask  for 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that  we 
continue  the  discussion  of  the  New 
Hampshire  contest  until  the  vote  is 
taken,  if  agreement  is  reached  on  the 
proposal  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  would  be  good.  We  could  proceed 
right  on  it  for  the  2  hours  and  have  the 
vote  at  the  conclusion  of  the  2  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  to  exceed  2 
hours. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  to  exceed  2  hours. 
I  have  debated  my  side  of  It  so  many 
times  that  I  am  sure  I  would  not  need 
the  full  hour. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  3^eld? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.   McCLURE.   I  think   one  factor 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  deals 


with  the  question  of  whether  we  extend 
the  period  which  has  already  been 
agreed  upon  today,  and  that  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  has  been  pushing  very  hard 
to  get  one  of  the  energy  bills  finished  in 
markup  and  we  are  scheduled  this 
afternoon  to  complete  that  markup  on 
that  bill.  We  assumed  that  the  time 
would  nm  out  as  was  scheduled  on  the 
New  Hampshire  debate  so  that  we  could 
then  go  back  into  session  in  the  com- 
mittee and  complete  the  action  on  that 
energy  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  include  the  oppor- 
tunity for  that  committee  to  meet. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  object  to  that.  I  consistently  objected 
.from  the  beginning  on  any  committee 
!  sessions  that  was  not  part  of  our  original 
agreement. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  were  trying  to  reach  agree- 
ment to  finally  vote  on  the  matter.  We 
have  now  accommodated  once  again 
those  that  have  been  obstructing  action 
in  the  Senate.  We  have  agreed  to  accept 
their  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
Now  we  cannot  find  out  when,  if  ever, 
we  will  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  respond,  there  is  nothing  confus- 
ing or  complex  at  aU.  It  is  very  simple. 
The  simple  matter  is  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  proposing  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  that  we  have 
an  hour  limitation  to  each  side — it  is  a 
very  simple  matter — and  we  will  vote  at 
the  end  of  that  period. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California  is 
completely  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  limitation  here  on  this  issue  until 
2  p.m.  If  there  are  other  problems  of 
committee  sessions  and  so  forth,  there  is 
very  clearly  a  precedent  that  has  been 
established  that  I  would  object  to  any 
meetings  of  conunittees  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  New  Hampshire  ques- 
tion. That  Is  nothing  new.  That  is  a  very 
strong  precedent  that  we  have  objected 
to  on  many  days  and  on  many  occasions. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  complex  about 
this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand if  there  is  no  objection,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  interpose  any  objection,  that 
we  would  go  ahead  under  the  previous 
agreement  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  to- 
day, and  that  on  Monday  we  would  con- 
tinue the  debate  until  we  came  to  a  vote 
on  this  matter? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The   2 
hours  run  out  not  at  2  p.m.  but  2:10  p.m. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  situ- 
ation which  has  developed.  I  wonder  if 
it^  would  be  possible  to  vote,  say,  at  2 
p.m.  Tuesday  on  this  amendment?  In 
that  way.  we  could  spend  a  little  more 
time  on  the  allocations  bill  on  Monday, 
which  is  going  to  take  a  couple  of  days, 
anyway,  as  well  as  the  2  hours  on  the  bill 
Itself. 


Would  those  2  hours  be  considered  as 
the  2  hours  covering  the  length  of  the 
debate  in  question,  and  could  we  vote 
say,  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
want  to  make  sure  that  this  would  not  be 
considered  as  an  obstructionist  tactic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  trying  to 
find  a  compromise ;  and  in  politics  as  in 
everything  else,  compromise  is  desirable. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  vote  right 
now  or  2  hours  from  now ;  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  procedure  suggested  by 
the  majority  leader,  if  we  can  get  to  a 
vote  and  get  this  kind  of  agreement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objections  to  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  stated 
in  his  unanimous-consent  request,  nor 
do  I  have  any  objections  to  the  proposal 
made  by  the  majority  leader  that  the 
vote  occur  at  a  time  certain  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  dispose  of  the  2  hours  on  Monday  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Suspend? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  to  devote  the  2 
hours  on  Monday  to  the  debate,  which  I 
think  was  a  2-hour  limitation,  which 
might  help. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  no  objection  to 
starting  the  2-hour  debate  as  of  now  or 
Monday  or  whenever.  Perhaps  beginning 
Monday. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
do  away  with  the  entire  2  hours  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  could  come  in 
at  12  o'clock  on  Monday.  I  was  suggest- 
ing that  the  2  hours  we  have  allocated  to 
New  Hampshire,  those  2  hovu-s  on  Mon- 
day or  sometime  today,  might  be  used 
for  the  debate  covering  the  time  limita- 
tion, which  I  understand  is  2  hours. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
once  this  unanimous-consent  request  has 
been  accepted,  there  are  no  other  pro- 
posals this  side  has  to  offer  that  would 
intervene,  and  I  would  expect  that  we 
would  oO  immediately — or  whenever  we 
met  next — to  the  question  of  issue  (1), 
and  that  time  would  start  running  at 
that  time,  for  the  2 -hour  limitation.  So 
Monday  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  we  would  not 
vote  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  would  not  vote 
imtil  Tuesday.  I  have  a  feeling  that  once 
we  began  the  debate,  it  might  be  better 
for  continuity  to  have  the  debate  car- 
ried through  for  that  period  Monday, 
rather  than  attempting  to  start  on  20 
minutes  or  a  half  hour  of  it  now. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  suggest  that  since 
some  of  our  colleagues  may  not  be  here 
on  Monday,  we  reserve  some  period  of 
time  on  Tuesday  just  preceding  the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Say.  20  minutes  for 
Tuesday  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
agree  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
necessary,  since  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  I  control  the  time  under  the 
2-hour  proposal.  Whether  or  not  we 
want  to  use  all  the  time  on  Monday 
probably  would  be  within  our  power.  But 
I  certainly  would  agree  to  that  particu- 
lar division. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader   that   we   would    have    a    little 
problem,  in  that  we  have  agreed  to  be 
on  this  matter  for  2  hours.  Once  we  get 
the  agreement,  that  2  hours  would  be 
running.  If  we  stayed  on  it  for  the  full 
2  hours  on  Monday,  we  either  could  go 
to  something  else,  put  in  only  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  it  or,  if  we  do  that,  also 
on  Tuesday,  if  we  are  going  to  vote  at 
2  o'clock  and  only  have  20  minutes  re- 
served, there  is  no  sense  coming  in  on 
It  at  12  to  go  until  2. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  wonder 
why  we  need  to  hold  the  2  hours  in  the 
unanimous-consent  requests,  now  that 
we  have  a  time  certain  and  we  have  2 
hours  reserved  for  Monday  that  can  be 
used  on  this  and  related  issues.  We  also 
have  2  hours  reserved  for  Tuesday.  So 
we  do,  we  just  not  eliminate  the  2-hour 
limit  but  set  the  time  certain  for  2 
o'clock  on  Tuesday?  That  makes  more 
sense. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  we  were  to  do  that 
we  would  have  to  agree  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided,  so  that  somebody  could 
get  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Fine.  Will  the  Senator 
accept  that  as  a  modification,  that  what- 
ever time  remains  between  now  and  2 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  be  equally  divided 
and  not  have  a  time  limit  on  it? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  I  think  we  should  have  some 
precise  amount  of  time  controlled  on 
Tuesday  between  each  of  us. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  suggest  to  the 

Senator 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
my  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
addition  of  the  following:  That  we 
resume  on  Monday,  at  12  o'clock,  con- 
sideration of  the  New  Hampshire  mat- 
ter, with  the  time  equally  divided  be- 
tween Senator  Hatfield  and  myself,  for 
a  period  of  1  hour  on  Monday;  that  we 
renew  the  New  Hampshire  matter  at  1 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  time  to  be 
equally  controUed  by  Senator  Hatfield 
and  myself;  that  we  vote  at  2  o'clock  on 
the  issue  I  have  referred  to  as  No.  1 
lines  7  through  12,  of  Senate  Resolution 

166. 

That  would  mean,  Mr.  President,  that 
other  than  those  2  hours,  the  hour  from 
12  to  1  on  Monday  and  the  hour  from  1 
to  2  on  Tuesday,  the  time  that  is  con- 
sumed on  this  matter  would  not  be 
chargeable  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  that 
ine  vote  on  lines  7  through  12  wUl  come 
without  intervening  amendments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Without  intervening 
amendments  or  motions  to  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  «  w  cic 

r^\  CRANSTON.  And  that  the  so- 
called  Mansfield-Cranston  amendment 
wu  be  the  pending  business  once  again, 
alter  this  matter  is  disposed  of. 

nat?eqS^.''°''-  ^^'  ^^  ^  "^^  °'^^^^- 
nK?^!.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

&  c  °"i  "^^  <^^^  ^ears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
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out  that  the  so-called  rampant  majority 
once  again  has  accommodate  1  the  so- 
called  oppressed  minority,  and  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  work  things  out.  I  was 
prepared  to  vote  this  afternoon,  as  was 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  regret  that 
there  is  a  further  4-day  delay,  but  at 
least  we  have  one  matter  that  we  are 
going  to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  in  my  request  I  asked  that  we  have 
a  rollcall  vote.  However,  in  case  there 
is  any  question  about  it,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  now  that  it  be  in  order  to  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  Issue  1.  lines  7 
through  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR        GARN        AND        FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
JULY  14,   1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  Mr.  Haskell  has  been  recog- 
nized under  the  order  previously  entered, 
Mr.  Garn  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  after  which  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each;  and  provided  that  the 
period  of  routine  morning  business  be 
for  the  purpose  only  of  introduction  of 
routine  bills,  resolutions,  petitions  and 
memorials,  executive  communications, 
and  additional  statements  Into  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY    LABELING    AND    DISCLO- 
SURE  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  lay  aside  Senate  Resolution  166 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S 
349. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bui  (S.  349)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 


Committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy 
Labeling  and  Disclosure  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  U  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  this 
Act  to  assure,  through  a  uniform  national 
system,  meaningful  disclosure  of  the  energy 
characteristics  and  estimated  annual  operat- 
ing costs  of  major  energy-consuming  house- 
hold products  and  automobiles,  so  that  con- 
sumers can  readily  compare  them  and  there- 
by  avoid  purchasing  those  which  unneces- 
sarily waste  energy. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  thU  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  AdmlnU- 
trator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnlstratloo 
or  his  delegate; 

(2)  "automobUe"  means  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle  propelled  by  fuel  or  electricity,  which 
Is  manufactured  primarily  for  use"  on  the 
public  streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except 
any  vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail 
or  raUs,  and  which  has  as  its  primary  in- 
tended function  the  transportation  of  not 
more  than  10  Individuals;  the  term  Includes 
a  light  truck  which  Is  rated  at  not  more  than 
6,000  pounds  In  terms  of  gross  vehicle  weight, 
and  which  (A)  Is  designed  primarily  for  pur- 
poses of  transportation  of  property  Includ- 
ing a  derivative  of  such  a  vehicle,  or  (B) 
has  special  features  modifying  such  vehicle 
for  predominant  offstreet  or  offhlghwav  op- 
eration and  use.  The  term  does  not  Include 
any  vehicle  manufactured  for  export,  and 
exported,  from  the  United  States; 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission; 

(4)  "communications  medium"  means  any 
printed  or  electronic  means  of  communl- 
cation  that  reaches  significant  numbers  of 
people; 

(5)  "dealer"  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  business  of  selling  new  automobiles 
or  new  major  energy-consuming  household 
products  to  purchasers  who  buy  for  purposes 
other  thar.  resale; 

(6)  "estimated  annual  operating  cost" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  major  energy-con- 
suming household  product  or  an  automobile, 
the  appropriate  total  retail  price  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  this  Act)  of  the 
electricity  or  fuel  that  is  likely  to  be  needed 
during  a  calendar  year  for  the  customary 
type  and  amount  of  use  of  such  product  or 
automobile; 

(7)  "fuel"  means  butane,  coal,  dlesel  oil, 
fuel  oil,  gasoline,  natural  gas,  propane,  or 
any  other  solid,  liquid,  or  gas  that  is  capable 
of  being  utilized,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
power  a  major  energy-consuming  household 
product  or  an  automobile; 

(8)  "fuel  economy"  refers  to  the  average 
distance  traveled  by  an  automobile  per  unit 
of  fuel  or  electrical  energy  consumed,  aa  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  test  procedures 
established  by  rule  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Where  feasible,  such  pro- 
cedures shall  require  that  fuel  economy  tests 
be  conducted  In  conjunction  with  emis- 
sions tests  mandated  by  section  206  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  II.s  c 
1857f-^) : 

(9)  "major  energy-consuming  household 
product"  means  a  product  which — 

(A)  Is  sold  or  Intended  to  be  sold  for  use 
In  a  residence; 

(B)  functions  when  connected  to  a  readily 
available  source  of  energy  external  to  the 
product;  and 

(C)  requires,  based  on  average  patterns  of 
usage,  more  than  200  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity per  year  or,  In  the  case  of  a  product 
powered  by  fuel,  more  than  2,000,000  British 
thermal  units  of  fuel  per  year; 

(10)  "paragraph"  means  a  paragraph  of 
the  subsection  In  which  the  term  Is  used; 
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(11)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(12)  "subsection"  means  a  subsection  of 
the  section  In  which  the  term  Is  used;  and 

(13)  "supplier"  means  a  wholesaler,  direct 
sale  merchandiser,  distributor,  or  dealer  of 
a  new  automobile  or  of  a  new  major  energy- 
consuming  household  product. 

MAJOR    ENERGT-CONST7MrNG    HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  loEirnFiCATioN  and  Priokitt 
Ranking. — The  Administrator,  within  60  days 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall— 

(1)  Identify  and  list  categories  of  major 
energy-consuming  household  products;   and 

(2)  establish  a  priority  ranking  sunong 
such  categories  of  products,  on  the  basis  of 
each  listed  category's  contribution  to  resi- 
dential energy  consumption  and  the  cxirrent 
availability  of  information  on  its  energy 
characteristics. 

(b)  AvESACE-UsE  Ctcle  Determination. — 
(1)  The  Secretary,  through  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  shall,  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Administrator,  deter- 
mine average-use  cycles  for  the  categories  of 
major  energy-consuming  household  products 
identified  under  subsection  (a),  In  the  pri- 
ority order  in  which  each  such  category  of 
product  is  ranked  under  subsection  (a) .  Such 
Bureau  shall  also  promulgate  a  procedure 
or  procedures  by  which  the  average-use  cycle 
of  each  such  product  may  be  simulated,  and 
by  which  the  energy  utilized  during  any  such 
cycle  may  be  measured  or  calculated.  Such  a 
test  and  calculation  procedure  shall,  to  the 
extent  appropriate,  be  the  procedure,  if  any, 
that  is  prescribed  for  the  product  under  na- 
tionally recognized  voluntary  standards  or 
International  standards. 

(2)  A  test  and  calculation  procedure  de- 
scribed in  a  final  energy  conservation  speci- 
fication, that  was  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  voluntary 
labeling  program,  shall  be  considered  a  pro- 
cedure promulgated  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Deadlines  for  Test  "Procedures. — 
Within  9  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  test  and  calculation  procedures 
shall  be  promulgated  under  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  not  less  than  five  categories 
of  major  energy-consuming  household  prod- 
ucts. Within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  such  procedures  shall 
be  promulgated  for  not  less  than  nine  such 
categories  of  products. 

(d)  Testing.— (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
direct  each  manufacturer  and  each  importer 
of  any  major  eiiergy-consumlng  household 
product,  for  which  a  test  and  calculation 
procedure  has  been  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (b),  to  have  tests  and  calculations 
made,  in  accordance  with  such  procedure, 
with  respect  to  all  applicable  models  of  such 
product  that  are  made  or  imported  by  such 
manufacturer  or  Importer.  Such  manufac- 
turer or  Importer  may,  for  such  purpose.  In 
accordance  with  guidelines  established  by  the 
Administrator,  retain  an  Independent  test- 
ing laboratory,  or  make  use  of  a  national 
certification  program  that  is  available  to  any 
manufacturer. 

(2)  Within  90  days  after  a  test  and  calcu- 
lation procedure  is  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (b),  and  on  an  annual  basis  there- 
after, each  such  manufacturer  and  importer 
shall  submit,  to  the  Administrator  a  certi- 
fied record  of  the  results  of  its  tests  and 
calculations. 

(3)  A  manufacturer  or  an  Importer  of  such 
a  product  shall,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Administrator,  and  at  his  own  expense, 
supply  a  reasonable  number  of  specified 
products  made  or  imported  by  it  to  a  labora- 
tory designated  by  the  Administrator.  Such 
a  laboratory  shall  seek  to  verify  the  test  re- 
sults furnished  to  the  Administrator  by  such 


person.  The  United  States  shall  pay  all  rea- 
sonable charges  levied  by  such  laboratories 
for  such  activities. 

(4)  Each  manufacturer  or  Importer  of  such 
a  product  shall  notify  the  Administrator  ui 
advance  of,  and  shall  permit  authorized 
agents  of  such  Administrator  to  observe  and 
inspect,  any  tests  performed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

(e)  Usage  and  Utility  Pricing  Informa- 
tion.— The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
maintain,  on  a  metropolitan,  regional,  na- 
tional, or  other  appropriate  basis,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Adminlstratcr,  information 
with  respect  to  the  estimated — 

(1)  number  of  average-use  cycles  perform- 
ed annually  by  each  category  of  major  ener- 
gy-consuming household  products;  and 

(2)  average  unit  cost  of  the  electricity 
or  fuel  needed  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  such  product  is  normally  op- 
erated. 

(f)  Computation  op  Estimated  Annual 
Operating  Cost — (1)  The  Administrator 
shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  procedures  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  on  an  annual  basis  thereafter, 
disseminate  to  all  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  major  energy-consuming  house- 
hold products  the  information  developed 
under  subsection  (e) .  Such  Information  shall 
be  accompanied  by  instructions  for  deter- 
mining the  estimated  annual  operating  cost 
of  a  particular  major  energy-consuming 
household  product. 

(2)  Each  manufacturer  and  importer  of 
such  a  product  shall  determine  the  estimated 
annual  operating  cost  of  such  product  in  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  Issued  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Such  determinations  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  In- 
clude a  range  of  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  to  reflect  geographical  or  other  differ- 
ences In  usage  patterns  or  energy  costs. 
Commencing  not  later  than  90  days  after 
promulgation  of  procedures  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b),  the  estimated  annual  operating 
cost  data  shall  be  included  as  part  of  the 
material  shipped  with  each  such  product,  by 
a  manufacturer  or  importer  thereof,  to  the 
suppliers  who  carry  such  product. 

(3)  If  a  range  of  estimated  annual  operat- 
ing costs  Is  provided  to  suppliers  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2).  each  dealer  in- 
volved shall  select  the  estimated  annual  op- 
erating cost  that  Li  applicable,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  that  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  Administrator  and  Included  with  the 
material  shipped  to  the  suppliers  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(4)  Within  15  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually  there- 
after, a  booklet  which  compiles  information 
provided  to,  or  developed  by,  the  Adminis- 
trator under  subsections  (b),  (d),  and  (e) 
shall  be  published  by  the  Administrator,  in 
a  public  document  to  be  placed  on  sale  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  Such  book- 
let shall  present  such  information  in  a  clear, 
concise,  and  objective  manner,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  steps  to  encourage  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  such  booklet 
and  any  revision  thereof:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  thl.?  section  may  be  construed  to 
require  the  compilation  of  lists  which  com- 
pare the  estimated  annual  operating  costs  of 
major  energy-consuming  household  products 
by  model  or  manufacturer's  name. 

(g)  Appliance  Energy  Guides. — Not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  promulgation  of  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  a  category  of  major 
energy-consuming  household  products,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  the  Commission 
shall  by  rule  specify  the  format  of  an  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Guide  for  such  category.  An 
appliance  Energy  Guide  shall  set  forth,  in 
clear  and  understandable  language  and  form, 
information  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  energy  consumption  characteris- 
tics of  the  product  involved; 


(2)  the  estimated  annual  operating  oostg 
for  the  product,  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act; 

(3)  the  manner  in  which  such  estimated 
annual  operating  cost  was  computed,  in- 
cluding the  time  period  upon  which  such  es- 
timate is  based  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
such  estimate  may  be  refined  to  take  account 
of  the  personal  circumstances  of  an  individ- 
ual consumer; 

(4)  comparative  shopping  information; 
and 

(6)  any  other  information  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Commission. 
An  Appliance  Energy  Guide  shall  be  issued 
by  each  manufacturer  and  importer  of  such 
a  product,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  material  shipped  to  the 
suppliers  under  subsection  (f)  (2).  The  man- 
ner In  which  Appliance  Energy  Guides  are 
to  be  attached  to  such  products  by  such 
manufactiu-ers  and  importers  shall  be  spec- 
ified by  the  Commission. 

(h)  Unlawful  Conduct. — Commencing 
150  days  after  the  promulgation  of  proce- 
dures pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any — 

(1)  manufacturer  or  importer  to  ship  in 
commerce  any  new  major  energy-consuming 
household  product  for  which  such  a  pro- 
cedure  has  been  adopted,  unless  the  Ap- 
pliance  Energy  Guide  for  such  product  Is  at- 
tached by  such  manufacturer  or  imported  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 

(g); 

(2)  supplier  to  remove  the  Appliance  En- 
ergy Guide  from  any  new  major  energy- 
consuming  household  product; 

(3)  dealer  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  com- 
merce any  new  major  energy-consuming 
household  product  for 'which  such  a  pro- 
cedure has  been  adopted,  unless  the  esti- 
mated annual  operating  cost  of  such  prod- 
uct Is  disclosed  by  such  dealer  prior  to  any 
such  sale.  Such  disclosure  may  appear  on 
the  same  label,  tag,  direct-mall  statement, 
or  any  other  place  on  which  the  purchase 
price  or  acquisition  cost  of  such  product  Is 
stated,  in  accordance  with  rules  established 
by  the  Commission.  Any  such  disclosure  re- 
quirement in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  fulfilled  if  the  dealer  obtains  a 
written  statement  from  the  purchaser  that 
such  purchaser  has  read  the  relevant  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Guide.  If  the  Administrator 
directs,  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)(2),  that 
the  estimated  annual  operating  costs  shall 
be  determined  separately  for  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  mail-order  literature, 
catalogs,  brochures,  and  other  media  com- 
munications that  are  received  in  more  than 
one  such  section  and  that  contains  price 
data  shall  Include  national  average  values 
with  respect  to  estimated  annual  operating 
costs,  and  they  shall  indicate  clearly  that  the 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  of  such  a 
product  for  a  specific  section  of  the  Nation 
may  be  obtained  from  a  dealer  who  sells 
such  products;  and 

(4)  person  to  advertl.se  or  cause  to  be  ad- 
vertised in  commerce,  through  any  communi- 
cations medium,  any  new  major  energy-con- 
suming household  product  for  which  such  a 
procedure  has  been  adopted.  If  such  ad- 
vertisement displays  the  purchase  price  or 
energy  characteristics  of  such  product,  un- 
less It  includes  in  addition  a  statement  as  to 
the  estimated  annual  operating  cost  of  such 
product,  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
such  statement  is  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary, in  accordance  with  rules  established  by 
the  Commission:  Provided,  That  If  the  Ad- 
mTnistrator  directs,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)(2),  that  the  estimated  annual  operat- 
ing costs  shall  be  determined  separately  for 
different  sections  of  the  Nation,  advertising 
covering  more  than  one  such  section  shall 
include  national  average  values  with  respect 
to  estimated  annual  operating  costs,  and  It 
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shall  Indicate  clearly  that  the  estimated  an- 
nual operating  cost  of  such  a  product  for  a 
specific  section  of  the  Nation  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  dealer  who  sells  such  product. 
automobiles 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Computation  op  Estimated 
Annual  Operating  Costs. — (1)  Each  manu- 
facturer and  importer  of  a  new  automobile 
shall  determine  the  estimated  annual  operat- 
ing cost  of  such  automobile  in  accordance 
(rtth  Instructions  Issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Such  determinations  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  such  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  include  a  range 
of  estimated  annual  operating  costs  to  reflect 
geographical  or  other  differences  In  usage 
patterns  or  energy  costs.  Commencing  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  promul- 
gation of  fuel  economy  testing  procedures 
in  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  estimated 
annual  operating  cost  data  shall  be  included 
as  part  of  the  material  shipped  with  each 
such  automobile,  by  a  manufacturer  or  Im- 
porter thereof,  to  the  suppliers  who  carry 
such  automobile. 

(2)  If  a  range  of  estimated  annual  operat- 
ing costs  is  provided  to  suppliers  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1),  each  dealer  in- 
volved shall  select  the  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  that  Is  applicable.  In  accord- 
ance with  instructions  that  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  included  with  the 
material  shipped  to  the  suppliers  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Labeling. — ^Beginning  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  each  manufacturer  and  importer  of  new 
automobiles  shall  cause  to  be  affixed  to,  and 
each  dealer  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  on, 
each  new  automobile,  in  a  prominent  place, 
an  Automobile  Energy  Guide  prepared  and 
Issued  by  that  manufacturer  or  Importer. 

(c)  Automobile  Energy  Guide. — The  for- 
mat of  each  Automobile  Energy  Guide  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  determined 
by  rule  by  the  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Administrator. 
An  Automobile  Energy  Guide  shall  set  forth. 
In  clear  and  understandable  language  and 
form,  detailed  Information  with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  fuel  economy  for  such  automobile, 
as  determined  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  the  estimated  annual  operating  costs 
associated  with  the  operation  of  such  auto- 
mobUe,  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
this  Act; 

(3)  the  manner  in  which  such  estimated 
annual  operating  cost  was  determined.  In- 
cluding the  time  period  upon  which  such 
estimate  is  based  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
such  estimate  could  be  reflned  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  personal  circumstances  of  a 
prospective  purchaser; 

(4)  a  range  of  fuel  economy  performance 
of  automobiles,  so  as  to  facilitate  compari- 
son shopping;  and 

(5)  any  other  aspects  of  automobile  op- 
eration deemed  appropriate  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

(d)  Inspection.— Each  manufacturer  or 
importer  of  new  automobiles  shall  notify  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  advance  of.  and  shall  permit 
authorized  agents  of  such  Administrator  to 
Observe  and  inspect,  any  tests  performed 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

iH '*L^^''^^®^*'°~"'"*®  Commission  shall 
laentify  the  categories  and  types  of  adver- 
tisements for  new  automobiles  which  it  shall 
airect  to  contain  the  Information  required 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Commission.  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  to  be  established  by  the 
^ommlsslon,  if  any  such  advertisement  dis- 
plays the  purchase  price  or  fuel  economy 
Characteristics  of  a  new  automobile,  the 
commission  may  require  such  advertisement 


to  include  a  statement  as  to  the  estimated 
annual  operating  costs  or  the  fuel  economy 
of  such  automobile,  whichever  is  appropriate. 
If  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  directs  that  the  estimated 
annual  operating  costs  shall  be  determined 
separately  for  different  geographic  regions  of 
the  Nation,  advertising  covering  more  than 
one  such  region  shall  Include  national  aver- 
age values  with  respect  to  estimated  annual 
operating  costs. 

(f )  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter, 
a  booklet  which  compiles  information  pro- 
vided to,  or  developed  by,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  this  section  shall  be  published  by  such 
Administrator,  in  a  public  document  to  be 
placed  on  sale  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  Such  booklet  shall  present  such  Infor- 
mation in  a  clear,  concise,  and  objective  man- 
ner, and  such  Administrator  shall  take  steps 
to  encourage  the  widest  possible  distribution 
of  such  booklet  and  any  revision  thereof: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  may 
be  construed  to  require  the  compilation  of 
lists  which  compare  the  estimated  annual  op- 
erating costs  of  automobiles  by  model  or 
manufacturer's  name. 

(g)  Disclosure. — Beginning  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  dealer  to  sell  or  to  offer 
for  sale  in  commerce  any  new  automobile, 
unless  the  estimated  annual  operating  cost 
of  such  automobile  is  disclosed  by  such 
dealer  prior  to  any  such  sale.  Such  disclo- 
sure may  appear  on  the  same  label,  tag, 
direct-mail  statement,  or  any  other  place 
on  which  the  purchase  price  or  acquisition 
cost  of  such  automobile  is  stated,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Any  such  disclosure  requirement  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered  to  be  ful- 
filled if  the  dealer  obtains  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  purchaser  that  such  purchaser 
has  read  the  relevant  Automobile  Energy 
Guide.  Mall-order  literature,  catalogs,  bro- 
chures, and  other  media  communications 
that  are  received  in  more  than  one  geo- 
graphic region  that  contain  automobile  price 
or  acquisition  cost  data  may  Include  na- 
tional average  values  with  respect  to  esti- 
mated annual  operating  costs. 

consumer  education 
Sec.  6.  The  Commission  and  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  in  close  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination with  appropriate  Industry  trade 
associations  and  industry  members  includ- 
ing retailers,  and  interested  consumer  and 
environmental  organizations,  carry  out  a 
program  to  educate  consumers  and  suppliers 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  significance  of  the  estimated  an- 
nual operating  costs,  the  Appliance  Energy 
Guides,  and  the  Automobile  Energy  Guides; 

(2)  the  Nation's  need  for  energy  conser- 
vation; 

(3)  the  way  in  which  comparative  shop- 
ping. Including  comparisons  of  estimated 
annual  operating  costs,  CEin  save  energy  for 
the  Nation  and  money  for  consumers;   and 

(4)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
or  the  Administrator  determines  may  en- 
courage the  conservation  of  energy. 
Such  steps  to  educate  consumers  may  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  publications, 
audiovisual  presentations,  demonstrations, 
and  the  sponsorship  of  national  and  regional 
conferences  Involving  suppliers,  consumers, 
and  State,  local,  and  Federal  Government 
representatives:  Provided.  That  nothing  In 
this  section  may  be  construed  to  require  the 
compilation  of  lists  which  compare  the  esti- 
mated annual  operating  costs  of  automobiles 
or  major  energy-consuming  household  prod- 
ucts by  model  or  manufacturer's  name. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Limftations.— (1)  Except  as 
Otherwise  provided,  no  requirement  In  this 


Act   regarding   the   dUclosure   of  estimated 
annual  operating  costs  creates,  or  shall  be 
construed  to  create,  a  cause  of  action  in  any 
person  for  rescission,  reformation,  or  refund 
of   a   contract  or  sale,  on   account  of  any 
failure   to   comply  with  any  such  require- 
ment, and  no  such  requirement  makes,  or 
shall  be  construed  to  make,  any  act  or  fall- 
lu-e  to  act  actionable  In  a  civil  action  for 
damages.  If  a  person  knowingly  of  fraudu- 
lently gives  a  prospective  purchaser  false  or 
misleading   Information,  or  if  such  person 
Intentionally  falls  to  give  such  a  purchaser 
any   information   required   under   this   Act, 
with  respect  to  the  estimated  annual  oper- 
ating   cost    of    a    major    energy-consuming 
household  product  or  of  a  new  automobile, 
a  cause  of  action  may  arise  and  such  conduct 
may  be  so  actionable  if  such  a  purchaser 
relied   reasonably   on   such   Information   In 
entering  upon   such  contract  or  piu-chase, 
and   If   such   purchased   suffered   avoidable 
loss   as   a   consequence   thereof   or   If   such 
loss  Is  likely  to  be  suffered  unless  such  rescis- 
sion, reformation,  or  refund  Is  ordered  by  an 
appropriate  court  or  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 
(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  prohibits,  or  shall 
be  construed  as  authorization  to  prohibit, 
a  person  from  representing  orally  or  In  writ- 
ing  that   the   estimated    annual   operating 
cost  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Act  Is  based 
on  average  patterns  of  usage  and  Is  not  a 
precise  prediction  of  the  annual  operating 
cost  that  will  actually  be  experienced  by  an 
Individual  purchaser. 

(b)  Effective  Date. — No  requirement  In- 
volving disclosure  of  estimated  annual  oper- 
ating cost,  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  major  energy-consuming 
household  product  or  to  any  automobile, 
unless  It  Is  manufactured  on  or  after  the 
date  of  applicability  of  such   requirement. 

(c)  Administrative  Procedure.— Proce- 
dures, rules,  and  regulations  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  promulgated, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  be  amended.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  After  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  of  a  notice  of 
Intended  rulemaking,  Interested  persons 
shall  be  permitted  30  days  In  which  to  sub- 
mit conoments  In  writing  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  action  or  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed amendment. 

(d)  Enforcement.— (1)  It  shall  be  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  or 
affecting  commerce,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  VS.C.  45(a)).  for  any  person  to 
supply,  give,  or  furnish  false  or  misleading 
information  with  respect  to  estimated  an- 
nual operating  cost,  or  to  fall  to  supply,  give, 
or  furnish  such  Information  or  an  Energy 
Guide,  as  required,  to  any  purchaser,  or  to 
otherwise  fail  to  comply  with  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  test  procedure, 
rule,  or  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(2)  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
any  labeling,  advertising,  or  disclosure  re- 
quirement mandated  or  authorized  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  action 
under  section  5(m)(l)(A)  and  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  are  applicable  to  any 
statements  or  other  Information  supplied, 
given,  or  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
the  Administrator,  the  Secretary,  the  Com- 
mission, or  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

(e)  Stockpiling. — The  Commission  may 
issue  regulations  to  prohibit  any  stockpiling, 
by  manufacturers  or  importers,  of  any  major 
energy-consuming  household  product  or  au- 
tomobile that  may  be  affected  by  a  disclosure 
requirement  pursuant  to  this  Act,  prior  to 
the  date  of  applicability  of  such  require- 
ment. As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"stockpUlng"  means  shipping,  during  the 
period  between  the  date  of  promulgation  of 
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a  testing  or  calculation  procediire  and  the 
date  of  applicability  of  such  disclosure  re- 
quirement, at  a  rate  that  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  rate  at  which  such  product 
or  automobile  was  shipped  during  a  prior 
base  period  determined  by  the  Commission, 
(f)  CmzxN  Suns. — (1)  Any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf 
against  (A)  any  manufacturer,  importer,  or 
supplier  who  Is  alleged  to  be  In  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
thereunder;  or  (B)  any  Federal  agency  which 
has  a  resp>onslbUlty  under  this  Act  where 
there  Is  an  alleged  failure  of  such  agency  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  is  not  discretionary.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction without  regard  to  amount  in  contro- 
versy or  citizenship  of  the  parties  to  grant 
mandatory  or  prohibitive  injunctive  relief 
or  Interim  equitable  relief  to  enforce  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  any  manufacturer, 
Importer,  or  supplier  or  to  order  such  agency 
to  perform  any  such  act  or  duty.  Such  court, 
in  Issuing  any  final  order  In  an  action 
brought  under  this  subsection,  may  award 
costs  of  litigation  (including  reasonable  at- 
torney and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party, 
whenever  the  court  determines  such  an 
award  Is  appropriate.  No  action  may  be  com- 
menced under  this  section  prior  to  60  days 
after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  of  the 
alleged  violation  to  the  appropriate  manu- 
facturer, importer,  or  supplier,  and  to  the 
Federal  agency  involved. 

(2)  In  any  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  Commission,  if  not  a  party,  may  Inter- 
vene as  a  matter  of  right. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
strict any  right  which  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  may  have  under  any  other  statute  or 
at  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation  there- 
under or  any  other  relief. 

PREEMPTION 

S«c.  8.  (a)  Oenekal. — It  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  express  intent  of  Congress  to  super- 
sede any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof  insofar  as  they  may 
now  or  hereafter  provide  for  the  disclosure 
of  energy  characteristics,  fuel  economy,  or 
estimated  operating  cost  of  any  new  major 
energy-consuming  household  product  or  au- 
tomobile, if  there  is  in  effect  and  applicable 
a  Federal  disclosure  requirement  with  re- 
spect  to  such  product  or  automobile. 

(b)  Exemption. — Upon  petition  by  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
Commission  may.  by  rule,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  views,  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
under  such  conditions  as  it  may  Impose,  any 
State  or  local  requirement  that  (1)  affords 
protection  to  consumers  which  Is  substan- 
tially greater  than  that  provided  in  the  ap- 
plicable Commission  rule;  and  (2)  does  not 
place  an  undue  burden  upon  the  manufac- 
ture or  distribution  of  major  energy-con- 
suming household  products  or  of  automo- 
biles in  Interstate  commerce.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  maintain  continuing  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  those  State  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  which  are  specifically  ex- 
empted under  this  subsection.  Any  such  ex- 
emption may  be  withdrawn  or  suspended  by 
the  Commission  whenever  it  determines  that 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  involved  is 
not  enforcing  its  requirements  sufficiently 
or  effectively  or  that  such  exemption  is  no 
longer  In  the  public  Interest. 

ANNTJAl,   REPORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  as  part  of 
his  annual  report,  on  all  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  meaningful 
disclosure  to  consumers  of  the  energy  char- 
acteristics and  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  of  major  energy-consuming  household 
products  and  automobiles;  on  all  measures 
taken  by  the  Administrator,  the  Secretary, 


the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Commission  to 
Implement  and  carry  out  various  provisions 
of  this  Act;  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  such 
activities  and  measiures  in  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  energy  by  consumers  during 
the  calendar  year  preceding  such  report.  The 
Secretary,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Commis- 
Elon  shall  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  preparing  appropriate  mate- 
rials for  each  such  report.  Each  such  report 
shall  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  a  thorough  appraisal  of  the  effective- 
ness with  which  estimated  annual  operating 
cost  requirements  have  been  established 
and  enforced; 

(2)  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  public  education  programs 
undertaken  in  accordance  with  this  Act, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Appliance 
Energy  Guides  and  the  Automobile  Energy 
Guides; 

(3)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  implementation  of  this  Act 
and  the  realization  of  its  purposes; 

(4)  a  short-  and  long-term  projection  of 
plans  for  future  activities  and  measures  to 
Implement  this  Act;  and 

(5)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  are  deemed  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator,  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary,  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $600,000 
for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1978. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parhamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OP'ICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  S.  349.  There  is  10  minutes  of 
debate,  to  be  followed  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire 
in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  pending 
business. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  con- 
tribute to  an  alleviation  of  the  energj' 
crisis  by  providing  American  consumers 
with  information  on  the  energy  charac- 
teristics and  the  financial  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  major  household 
products  and  automobiles.  The  legisla- 
tion proposes  to  achieve  this  purpose  by 
requiring  the  issuance  of  energy  guides 
and  the  disclosure  prior  to  purchase  uf 
estimated  annual  operating  costs  for 
major  energy-consuming  household 
products  and  automobiles.  Under  this 
bill,  information  regarding  the  energy 
characteristics  and  estimated  annual  op- 
erating costs  of  major  energy-consuming 
household  products  and  automobiles  will 
be  required  to  be  disclosed  to  customers 
prior  to  purchase.  This  information 
would  be  provided  in  the  form  of  appli- 
ance energy  guides  and  automobile 
energy  guides. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  require 
that  estimates  of  annual  operating  costs 
be  displayed  in  conjimction  with  displays 
of  retail  price  and  in  certain  advertise- 
ments of  such  products  or  automobiles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  94-253) 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  measure. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  Energy  Labeling  and 
Disclosure  Act 

purpose 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  contribute 
to  an  alleviation  of  the  energy  crisis  by  pro- 
viding American  consumers  with  informa- 
tion on  the  energy  characteristics  and  the 
financial  costs  associated  with  the  use  of 
major  household  products  and  automobiles. 
The  legislation  proposes  to  achieve  this  pur- 
pose by  requiring  the  issuance  of  Energy 
Guides  and  the  disclosure  prior  to  purchase 
of  estimated  annual  operating  costs  for  ma- 
jor energy-consuming  household  products 
and  automobiles. 

DESCRIPriON 

Under  this  bill,  Information  regarding  the 
energy  characteristics  and  estimated  annual 
operating  costs  of  major  energy-consuming 
household  products  and  ar.tomoblles  will  be 
required  to  be  disclosed  to  customers  prior 
to  purchase.  This  information  would  be  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  Appliance  Energy  Guides 
and  Automobile  Energy  Guides.  In  addition, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  require  that  estimates  of  annual 
operating  costs  to  be  displayed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  displays  of  retail  price,  and  in 
certain  advertisements  for  such  products 
or  automobiles. 

In  the  case  of  household  products,  only 
those  products  which  consume,  on  the  aver- 
age, more  than  200  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity per  year  or  2  million  Btu's  of  fuel 
per  year  are  covered.  The  information  re- 
garding the  energy  characteristics  of  such 
products  and  the  estimates  of  the  annual 
operating  costs  are  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  procedures  developed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Administrator  may  determine  whether 
national  average  values  are  appropriate;  or 
that  there  are  significant  differences  in  usage 
patterns  or  electricity  rates  and  fuel  costs 
that  should  be  accounted  for  in  describing 
the  energy  characteristics  or  estimating  the 
annual  operating  costs.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  cost  data  and  usage  pat- 
terns are  best  characterized  by  national  av- 
erages, the  manufacturer  computes  the  esti- 
mated annual  operating  ccsts  in  accordance 
with  the  prescribed  procedures.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Administrator  determines 
that  there  are  significant  variations  from 
average  national  values  that  should  be  ac- 
counted for,  the  manufacturer  is  instructed 
to  calculate  several  different  estimates  of 
annual  operating  costs,  to  cover  the  range 
of  geograplilcal,  usage  or  other  variations 
deemed  significant  by  the  Administrator. 

The  estimates  of  annual  operating  costs 
are  to  be  included  in  an  Appliance  Energy 
Guide,  which  is  to  be  attached  to  each  ap- 
plicable product  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
Appliance  Energy  Guide  will  also  Include  de- 
tailed Information  on  the  energy  characteris- 
tics of  the  product,  suggestions  on  how  to 
use  the  product  efficiently,  and  explanatory 
material  which  will  enable  the  typical  con- 
sumer to  Interpret  the  significance  of  the 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  figures. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  is 
directed  to  issue  rules  specifying  which  dis- 
plays of  purchase  price  must  be  accompanied 
by  displays  of  the  estimated  annual  operat- 
ing costs.  The  bill  provides  that  retailers  may 
fulfill  any  such  disclosure  requirement  by 
obtaining  a  written  statement  from  the  pur- 
chaser that  the  purchaser  has  read  the  rele- 
vant Appliance  Energy  Guide.  FTC  is  also 
directed  to  issue  regulations  specifying  the 
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circumstances  under  which  the  estimated 
annual  operating  cost  is  to  be  included  as 
a  part  of  advertisements  for  the  product 
which  mention  piu:cbase  price  or  energy 
characteristics. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
automobiles  are  similar  to  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  household 
appliances.  Automobile  Energy  Guides  would 
be  attaciied  to  all  new  automobiles  by  the 
manufacturers.  These  Guides  would  contain 
all  the  relevant  Information  that  a  consumer 
would  need  to  evaluate  the  fuel  economy 
characteristics  of  that  automobile  and  the 
attendant  costs  of  operation  of  that  automo- 
bile. The  language  dealing  with  disclosure 
of  estimated  annual  operating  costs  of  auto- 
mobiles in  conjunction  with  disclosure  of 
purchase  price  and  in  advertising  is  similar 
to  the  corresponding  provisions  dealing  with 
major  energy  consuming  household  products. 

The  format  and  rules  governing  the  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Guides  and  Automobile  En- 
ergy Guides  are  to  be  developed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

background 

Residential  use  of  energy  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 19  percent  of  the  total  energy 
consumption  in  this  country.  A  national 
program  of  energy  conservation  cannot  de- 
pend on  a  cutback  of  items  such  as  the  elec- 
tric can  opener  or  electric  pencil  sharpener. 
Although  the  use  of  such  devices  Is  symbolic 
of  a  wasteful  society,  most  studies  have 
shown  that  the  energy  used  by  such  small 
appliances  is  Insignificant;  and  that  the 
energy  conservation  efforts  must  concen- 
trate on  the  larger  energy  users.  The  single 
largest  use  of  energy  in  the  residential  sec- 
tor Is  for  space  heating.  This  accounts  for 
11  percent  of  the  total  national  energy  con- 
sumption. The  next  most  significant  use  of 
energy  in  homes  is  that  required  for  heating 
of  water.  The  energy  required  to  heat  water 
for  showers,  baths,  kitchen  and  bathroom 
sinks,  washing  machines,  and  dishwashers, 
adds  up  to  3  percent  of  the  total  national 
energy  consumption.  Other  major  uses  of  en- 
ergy In  the  home  are  for  air  conditioning, 
cooking,  refrigeration,  and  clothes  drying. 
These  four  uses  account  for  another  3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  energy  consumption. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  rapid  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  major  energy  con- 
suming devices  that  are  used  In  the  home. 
For  example,  a  study  done  for  the  Project 
Independence  Blueprint »  estimates  that  the 
percentage  of  households  with  dishwashers 
will  increase  from  less  than  20  percent  in 
1970  to  almost  40  percent  in  1975,  and  Is 
expected  to  Increase  to  80  percent  by  1990. 
Similarly,  the  percentage  of  households  with 
automatic  clothes  dryers  is  expected  to  dou- 
ble between  1970  and  1990.  These  figures  In- 
dicated that  a  major  effort  has  to  be  under- 
taken to  improve  the  efficiency  of  these 
energy-consuming  products  so  that  the 
growth  in  product  usage  can  occur  without 
placing  an  additional  burden  on  the  Nation's 
already  overburdened  energy  supply  capa- 
bilities. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  conserv- 
ing energy  in  the  use  of  major  household 
products.  For  example,  an  article  in  the  June 
1973  issue  of  Consumers  Report  shows  that 
there  is  a  60-percent  variation  in  the  energy 
efficiency  between  various  brands  and  models 
of  5000  Btu  room  air  conditioners.  Improve- 
ments in  air-conditioner  efficiency  are 
achievable  through  more  efficient  compres- 
sor motors,  fan  motors,  and  bigger  cooling 
colls  and  heat  exchangers.   Such   Improve- 
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Task  Force  Report,  Vol.  i.  Residential  and 
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ments  are  usually  associated  with  a  moder- 
ate Increase  in  purchase  price. 

For  gas  operated  appliances,  such  as  stoves, 
clothes  dryers,  etc.,  significant  Improve- 
ments In  efficiency  are  possible  by  replacing 
pilot  lights  by  electric  lighters.  Since  pilot 
lights  In  gas  appliances  typically  utllltze 
10  percent  of  the  natural  gas  requirement  In 
a  residence,  the  elimination  of  this  source  of 
energy  wastage,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
would  be  a  very  effective  energy  conservation 
measure.  Improvements  In  other  products, 
such  as  refrigerators  freezers  and  ranges  are 
possible  though  the  simple  device  of  improved 
insulation.  For  example,  efforts  to  Increase  in- 
terior space  in  some  refrigerators  has  resulted 
in  thin  walls  and  doors  with  such  poor  in- 
sulation characteristics  that  electrically 
heated  wires  are  imbedded  in  the  door  to  pre- 
vent condensation  on  the  outside  of  the  re- 
frigerator door.  These  heaters  require  between 
15-20  percent  of  the  total  energy  used  in  a 
refrigerator. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted 
within  the  past  several  years  to  the  potential 
for  Improved  fuel  economy  In  automobiles. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  substantial  improve- 
ments m  fuel  economy  are  achievable 
through  the  adoption  of  more  efficient  en- 
gines and  transmissions,  improved  tires,  im- 
proved aerodynamic  drag,  characteristics, 
weight  reductions,  through  the  use  of  lighter, 
higher  strength  materials,  or  through  overall 
reduction  in  vehicle  size. 

A  joint  Department  of  Transportation/En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  report  esti- 
mated that  up  to  a  63-percent  Improvement 
in  new  car  fuel  economy  could  be  achieved 
by  1980.  This  estimate  was  based  upon  not 
only  technological  improvements  such  as 
those  mentioned  above,  but  also  a  shift  in 
sales  mix  to  35  percent  large  and  intermedi- 
ate cars  and  65  percent  compact  and  sub- 
compact  cars.  A  similar  study  by  FEA  indi- 
cated that  average  new  car  fuel  economy  can 
be  increased  to  21-22  miles  per  gallon  by 
1980.  and  experts  at  the  Rand  Corporation 
have  indicated  that  30  miles  per  gallon  might 
be  achieved  by  1985. 

NEEDS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  experts  agree 
that  substantial  improvements  in  energy  effi- 
ciency of  appliances  and  automobiles  are 
technically  achievable,  many  Improvements 
will  not  be  realized  unless  Incentives  are  pro- 
vided to  consumers  to  purchase  those  prod- 
ucts and  automobiles  which  are  energy 
efficient.  The  Project  Independence  study 
states  that  "In  general,  consumers  have  dis- 
played very  little  Interest  in  more  efficient 
appliances  because:  (a)  the  efficiency  of 
appliances  is  not  stated  to  or  understood  by 
the  consumers;  and  (b)  the  higher  costs  of 
the  more  efficient  units  Is  a  strong  inhibiting 
factor."  = 

During  his  February  25.  1975.  appearance 
before  the  Committee,  J.  Thomas  Rosch.  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
of  the  FTC.  stated : 

".  .  .  let  me  say  that  I  fully  endorse  the 
findings  and  purposes  of  these  bills,  which 
recognize  the  need  to  take  affirmative  action 
in  dealing  with  the  energy  crises  now  facing 
this  country.  Disclosures  of  energy  efficiency 
will  enable  consumers  to  compare  the  relative 
merits  of  competing  major  energy  consuming 
appliances.  Consequently,  the  public  will  be 
able  to  take  energy  conservation  Into  account 
as  a  material  factor  In  their  purchasing  deci- 
sions. In  so  doing,  consumers  can  choose  on 
the  basis  of  operating  costs  rather  than  pur- 
chase price  alone,  while  also  promoting  the 
larger  national  Interest  in  conserving  scarce 
natural  resources.  In  the  absence  of  energy 
efficiency  disclosures  the  consumer  cannot 
translate  a  concern  for  economy,  let  alone 
energy    conservation,    into    positive    action 
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when  purchasing  energy  consuming  prod- 
ucts." 

Several  firms  are  beginning  to  recognize  in- 
creasing consumer  Interest  in  the  energy 
characteristics  of  appliances  and  automo- 
biles. Manufacturers  of  automobiles  which 
get  good  fuel  economy  have  been  empha- 
sizing this  feature  In  their  advertisements. 
Sears-Roebuck  now  Includes  estimated  an- 
nual operating  costs  for  their  alr-condltion- 
ers  In  their  catalog  descriptions.  Other  appli- 
ance manufacturers  and  retailers  are  proudly 
proclaiming  the  energy-savings  features  of 
certain  brands  and  models.  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  this  activity  will  Increase  in  the 
future.  However,  because  of  the  use  of  con- 
fiictlng  terminology  and  the  confusion  that 
exists  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  much 
of  the  terminology  used  in  these  promotional 
campaigns,  there  is  a  definite  need  to  de- 
velop a  uniform  system  for  presenting  this 
infoimation  to  consumers  in  terms  that  are 
readily  understandable. 

Since  1973,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  encouraging  participation  In  a  vol- 
untary appliance  labeling  program.  Under 
this  program,  a  label  for  air-conditioners  has 
been  developed,  and  issuance  of  the  labels  for 
refrigerators,  refrigerator-freezers,  and  freez- 
ers is  immient. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  State 
and  local  programs  relating  to  appliance  la- 
beling. New  York  City  and  Massachusetts 
have  already  established  labeling  require- 
ments. New  Jersey.  Florida,  and  Minnesota 
are  actively  considering  the  establishment  of 
similar  statutes.  Clearly,  if  federal  legislation 
is  not  enacted,  manufacturers  are  likely  to 
face  a  vast  proliferation  of  labeling  programs 
throughout  the  country.  The  problem  has  be- 
come so  acute  that  the  Association  of  Home 
Appliance  Manufacturers  ( AHAM ) ,  in  their 
March  12.  1975  statement  to  the  Committee, 
said: 

"Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  Inconsistent 
regulations  are  being  considered  and  pro- 
mulgated by  several  States,  AHAM  would 
urge  the  Congress  to  delay  mandatory  legis- 
lation until  the  voluntary  program  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  educa- 
tional programs  have  been  fully  developed 
and  their  success  determined." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  cites  this  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  a  mandatory 
program.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Science  and  Technology,  Dr.  Betsy 
Ancker-Johnson.  stated  at  the  Committee 
hearings:  "There  are  three  strong  reasons 
for  making  labeling  mandatory:  (1)  to  pre- 
empt state  and  local  conflicting  actions 
which  can  only  produce  higher  prices  and 
confusion  among  consumers  (2)  to  elimi- 
nate the  potential  for  removal  or  alteration 
of  labels  along  the  distribution  line  and  (3) 
to  assure  of  100  percent  participation  In 
labeling  by  the  Industry." 

meeting  tse  needs 
The  main  feature  of  the  approach  taken  by 
S.  349  Is  the  disclosure  of  the  estimated 
annual  operating  costs  of  the  appliance  or 
automobile.  This  approach  is  taken  In  full 
recognition  that  in  a  free  enterprise  system, 
consumer  demand  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful forces  operating  In  the  marketplace.  As 
the  Implications  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
escalating  cost  of  energy  become  more  ap- 
parent to  American  consumers,  they  can  be 
expected  to  respond  by  expressing  their  pref- 
erences for  household  products  and  auto- 
mobiles which  are  highly  energy  efficient. 
The  problem  Is  that  It  takes  an  Informed 
and  highly  skilled  consumer  to  make  the 
proper  assessment  of  the  energy  consump- 
tion characteristics  of  any  given  product. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  such  products, 
and  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  by  the  con- 
sumer of  such  considerations  as  usage  pat- 
terns and  coat  of  electricity,  the  most  effec- 
tive way  for  informing  American  consumers 
Is  to  provide  them  wltb  estimates  of  the 
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annual  operating  costs.  Such  a  disclosure, 
particularly  when  It  Is  simultaneous  with 
the  disclosure  of  purchase  price,  should  be 
a  very  effective  way  of  Informing  consumers 
of  the  real  costs  of  the  products  they  are 
contemplating  purchasing. 

When  appliance  labeling  legislation  (S. 
1327)  was  first  Introduced  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress It  called  for  the  labeling  of  appliances 
with  comparative  efficiency  ratings  rather 
than  operating  cost  data.  However,  In  testi- 
mony from  Industry  and  other  experts  It  was 
pointed  out  that  while  efficiency  labeling 
might  be  appropriate  for  some  appliances, 
for  others.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
perform  and  likely  to  be  highly  misleading. 
In  fact,  m  some  cases  It  will  be  nearly  Im- 
possible even  to  define  a  proper  measure  of 
efficiency.  In  the  case  of  dishwashers,  how 
can  you  define  and  measure  "cleanliness"? 
Also,  the  efficiency  with  which  a  dishwasher 
cleans  dishes  depends  on  many  parameters 
Buch  as  the  detergent  used,  the  agitator  ac- 
tion, and  the  manner  In  which  the  dishes  are 
arranged  on  the  racks. 

Furthermore,  utilizing  an  efficiency  rating 
approach,  the  description  of  efficiency  would 
have  to  vary  from  product  to  product.  Alr- 
condltloner  efficiency  could  be  dercrlbed  by 
Btu's  per  kilowatt  hour,  while  for  a  gas 
clothes  dryer  It  might  be  ounces  of  water 
evaporated  per  therm.  As  the  average  con- 
sumer Is  unfamiliar  with  terms  such  as  kilo- 
watts, therms,  and  Btu's  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion co\ild  develop.  Efficiency  labeling 
would  make  It  virtually  impossible  to  com- 
pare a  gas  range  to  an  electric  range,  since 
the  units  of  measurement  would  be  different. 
Also  the  efficiency  labeling  approach  gives 
the  consumer  virtually  no  guide  to  meaning- 
ful comparative  shopping  In  regard  to  pur- 
chase price.  Without  operating  cost  data,  the 
consumer  Is  virtually  stymied  In  deciding 
whether  to  buy  a  more  expensive  product 
which  Is  claimed  to  be  energy  efficient.  Only 
operating  cost  data  will  tell  the  consumer 
whether  such  a  purchase  will  be  likely  to  end 
up  saving  him  money  over  the  life  of  the 
product. 

The  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  told  the  committee  on  February 
25,  1975,  that: 

"In  our  Judgment,  the  comparisons  of  ap- 
pliances on  an  Inter-fuel  basis  as  well  as 
a  comparison  cf  those  using  the  same  fuel 
or  energy  source  can  both  be  achieved  by 
following  the  annual  cost  of  operation  ap- 
proach taken  In  S.  349.  This  approach  Is  feas- 
ible from  a  technical  point  of  view  and  would 
be  more  meaningful  to  a  consimier  than  any 
other  po&sible  approach.  This  feasibility  has 
been  demonstrated  In  the  development  of  a 
voluntary  program  for  water  heaters.  Or  to 
express  it  conversely.  I  know  of  no  approach 
other  than  an  operating  cost  approach  which 
would  prove  feasible.  Additionally,  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  approach  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer  has  a  very  definite  attrac- 
tiveness." 

The  same  day,  Mr.  Roger  Sant,  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Conservation  and  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, testified  that : 

"S.  349  emphasizes  the  average  annual  cost 
of  operation  as  the  means  of  conveying  in- 
formation to  consumers  on  energy  use.  While 
PEA  strongly  supports  the  concept  of  cost 
labeling,  we  believe  the  addition  of  other 
factors  would  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  labels. 

"Other  factors  which  we  believe  should  be 
Included  are  average  fuel  consumption  and 
widely  recognized  fuel  use  ratings,  such  as 
miles  per  gallon  for  automobiles.  Further- 
more, we  beUeve  that  all  labels  should  con- 
tain a  chart  comparing  the  operating  cost 
of  the  appliance  or  automobile  to  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  other  products  in  the  same 
class.  This  would  enable  the  consumer  to 
easily  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  any 


single  product,  withoiit  examining  the  labels 
of  a  large  number  of  other  products." 

In  response  to  comments  such  as  these, 
specific  language  was  Incorporated  Into  S.  349 
regarding  the  content  of  the  Energy  Guides. 
In  partlcxilar,  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Committee  contains  a  requirement  that  the 
Energy  Guides  include  comparison  shopping 
Information.  While  It  is  recognized  that  such 
comparative  data  is  extremely  useful,  it  Is 
extremely  Important  that  any  such  compari- 
sons be  presented  in  a  manner  which  avoids 
even  the  appearance  of  Federal  government 
endorsemenft  of  any  particular  model  or 
brand.  ^ 

There  ar^  extensive  provisions  in  S.  349  to 
assure  that  the  consumer  is  presented  with 
reliable  and  useful  estimates  of  operating 
costs.  Regional  differences  in  climate  or  in 
cost  of  energy  will  be  accounted  for  in  the 
determination  of  the  estimated  operating 
cost.  The  bill  also  requires  that  the  Energy 
Guides  which  are  to  be  attached  to  the  prod- 
uct explain  how  the  operating  cost  infor- 
mation was  computed,  and  in  addition,  the 
Guides  are  to  contain  information  Indicating 
how  the  consumer  can  relate  the  estimated 
operating  cost  to  his  own  particular  situation. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  a  period  of  uncer- 
tain fuel  and  electricity  prices,  any  estimate 
of  annual  operating  cost  may  be  subject  to 
inaccuracies  because  of  potential  fluctua- 
tions in  the  unit  cost  of  electricity  or  fuel. 
Concern  has  been  expressed  that  some  prod- 
ucts, with  an  estimated  annual  operating  cost 
indicated  on  an  attached  Energy  Guide, 
might  still  be  on  the  shelf  or  in  the  show- 
room when  a  newer  model,  for  which  the  esti- 
mated annual  operating  cost  is  based  on  more 
recent  energy  prices,  is  displayed.  This  con- 
cern Is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  automobile 
and  appliance  retailers  generally  have  a  com- 
plete turnover  in  stock  several  times  a  year, 
thus  reducing  the  likelihood  of  such  a  prob- 
lem from  arising.  It  is  also  further  expected 
that  the  timing  of  revisions  to  Energy  Guides 
will,  to  the  extent  practical,  coincide  with 
typical  industry  practices  regarding  model 
changeovers.  I'o  further  avoid  the  possibility 
of  misleading  comparisons,  the  Committee 
approved  language  which  requires  that  the 
fuel  or  electricity  prices  used  to  develop  the 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  are  to  be 
part  of  the  Energy  Guides,  together  with  a 
notation  as  to  the  date  or  time  period  for 
which  these  prices  are  con.sldered  to  be  typ- 
ical. Subsequent  Issues  of  Energy  Guides, 
which  are  based  on  more  recent  energy  prices 
can  be  made  easily  distinguishable  from 
earlier  versions  by  utilization  of  a  different 
color  scheme,  much  as  is  currently  done  with 
license  plates.  Finally,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides for  an  extensive  education  program  to 
alert  consumers  and  retailers  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  labeling  program. 

Operating  cost  labeling  will  not  present  any 
burden  on  the  small  retailer.  The  determina- 
tion of  annual  operating  costs  wUl  be  based 
on  information  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
retailer  will  not  have  to  perform  any  calcula- 
tion. In  many  cases,  when  national  average 
values  are  deemed  to  be  the  mo?t  appropriate, 
the  retailer  uses  the  number  supplied  to  hlni 
by  the  manufacturer.  In  other  cases,  where 
there  are  significant  variations  from  national 
average  values  the  retailer  is  provided  with  a 
range  of  estimated  operating  costs  to  take 
Into  account  these  differences,  and  instruc- 
tions for  the  retailer  as  to  how  to  select  the 
relevant  figures.  As  this  labeling  win  only 
have  to  be  done  on  display  models,  this  will 
not  be  an  extensive  task.  Also,  since  the 
coverage  of  the  bill  Is  limited  to  major  home 
appliances,  only  a  small  number  of  items  are 
Involved. 

The  estimated  annual  operating  costs  are 
not  to  be  construed  by  individual  consumers 
as  anything  more  than  a  guide  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  could  be  saved  by  purchase  of 


energy  efficient  household  products  and  auto- 
mobiles. Accordingly,  the  bill  specifies  that 
the  failure  of  any  operating  cost  estimate  to 
accurately  predict  an  individual's  actual  costs 
cannot  be  construed  to  create  any  cause  of 
action  for  rescission,  reformation,  or  refund 
of  a  contract  or  sale  unless  the  disclosure  was 
made  In  a  fraudulent  manner.  In  addition 
any  supplier  Is  explicitly  permitted  to  inform' 
his  customer  that  the  estimates  for  the  an- 
nual operating  costs  are  based  on  average 
patterns  of  usage  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  precise  calculation  of  annual 
operating  costs  that  would  be  experienced  by 
any  individual  purchaser. 

In  a  March  10,  1975  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  American  Retail  Federation  said 
that:  "S.  349  ..  .  proposes  an  appliance 
labeling  program  in  a  manner  generally  satis- 
factory to  the  retailer.  A  labeling  program 
that  gives  consumers  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  appliances  at  the  point  of  sale  is 
acceptable  as  long  as  the  manufacturer  pre- 
pared and  ships  the  label  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  S.  349." 

A  senior  executive  for  a  national  chain  of 
department  stores  wrote  the  Committee  that 
".  .  .  for  advertising  (average  annual  oper- 
ating cost  with  price)  in  wTlting  such  as  in 
newspapers,  catalogs,  price  tags,  signs,  etc. 
(there  was)   no  problem." 

The  system  of  estimated  annual  operating 
cost  disclosure  proposed  in  S.  349  would  be 
extremely  effective  In  bringing  about  the 
energy  saving  changes  discussed  In  the 
previous  section.  Consumer  buying  habits 
would  be  changed  because  many  consumers 
would  realize  that  in  many  cases  it  is  cheaper 
to  pay  a  few  dollars  more  at  the  time  of 
purchase  in  order  to  get  a  model  which  costs 
less  to  operate.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
the  case  of  automobiles  and  large  appliances, 
such  as  refrigerators  and  alr-condltloners, 
which  commonly  are  bought  on  an  Install- 
ment plan.  In  those  situations,  a  few  dollars 
extra  on  the  installment  payments  will  be 
balanced  by  the  savings  on  the  utility  bills. 
Once  a  system  of  operating  cost  disclosure 
is  enacted,  manufacturers  will  realize  that 
consumers  will  become  very  conscious  of  the 
operating  costs  of  such  products,  and  com- 
petitive forces  will  cause  many  manufac- 
turers to  redesign  their  products  with  an 
emphasis  on  energy  efficiency.  Additionally, 
because  consumers  will  have  been  very  con- 
scious of  operating  costs  at  the  time  they 
make  their  purchase  decision,  it  Is  likely 
that  their  usaee  patterns  will  also  reflect 
such  consciousness.  Thus,  the  disclosure  of 
estimated  annupl  operating  cost  is  deemed 
to  be  a  very  effective  consumer  education 
measure. 

S.  349  contains  a  strong  preemption  clause 
which  wil  give  the  manufacturers  protec- 
tion from  an  unmanageable  situation  caused 
by  the  possibility  of  a  multitude  of  ordi- 
nances not  only  at  the  State  level  but  at 
the  city  and  county  level  as  well. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  2.  Declaration  of  Policy.  In  this 
section.  Congress  declares  the  intention  to 
assure,  through  a  uniform  national  system, 
meaningful  disclosure  of  the  energy  charac- 
teristics and  the  estimated  annual  operat- 
ing costs  of  certain  products  and  systems, 
so  that  consumers  can  readily  compare  them 
and  avoid  purchasing  those  which  unneces- 
sarily waste  energy. 

Section  3.  Deflnitlons.  The  term  "household 
products"  is  Intended  to  cover  only  those 
goods  which  are  traditionally  purchased  as 
a  complete  unit  from  the  store  as  an  off-the- 
shelf  item  and  then  connected  to  a  source 
of  electrlcltv  or  fuel  in  the  residence.  This 
Is  in  contrast  to  central  heating  and  cooling 
systems  which  consist  of  various  compo- 
nents which  have  to  be  selected  and  coordi- 
nated with  each  other  by  the  individual 
designing  or  Installing  the  system. 
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The  components  of  central  air-condition- 
ing and  heating  systems  cannot  perform 
their  intended  function  until  they  are  as- 
sembled and  fully  Installed.  Someone  other 
than  the  component  manufacturer  must  do 
something  which  makes  the  product  fit  to 
perform  its  intended  function.  Thus,  such 
components  are  not  included  In  the  deflni- 
tion  of  "major  energy  consuming  household 
products." 

"Major  energy  consuming  household  prod- 
uct" is  defined  as  a  product  which  utilizes 
on  the  average,  at  least  200  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity  per  year,  or  two  million  Btu's 
of  energy  per  year  in  the  case  of  a  product 
powered  by  fuel.  The  threshold  value  of  200 
kilowatt  hours  was  established  to  limit  the 
coverage  of  this  bill  to  major  household 
products.  The  correlation  between  the  200 
kilowatt  hours  and  two  million  Btu's  takes 
into  account  the  Inefficiencies  associated 
with  generation  of  electricity  from  a  primary 
fuel  a*  a  powerr-lant. 

In  the  definition  of  "fuel  economy"  it  Is 
anticipated  that  EPA  will  promulgate  testing 
procedures  as  soon  as  po.sslble.  so  as  to  avoid 
any  conflict  with  time  requirements  imposed 
by  subsection  (b).  (f),  and  (g)  of  section  5. 
This  constraint  should  pose  no  problem, 
since  EPA  already  has  a  testing  procedure 
which  Is  widely  used  In  conjunction  with  its 
voluntary  labeling  program. 

Section  4.  Major  Energy  Consuming  House- 
hold Products.  Subsection  (a)  requires  the 
Administrator  of  FEA  to  identify  and  assign 
priority  ranking  to  categories  of  major  energy 
consuming  household  products  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  estimates  required 
under  this  bill  in  a  timely  and  systematic 
manner.  If  a  given  category  satisfies  the 
definition  of  major  energy  consuming  house- 
hold product,  then  each  brand  and  model 
within  that  category  will  be  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  even  though  particu- 
lar Items  within  that  cateeory  might  not 
meet  the  200  kilowatt  hours  or  2,000,000  Btu 
criteria. 

In  subsection  (b)  the  Secre'^ary  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (NBS),  is  required  to  define  aver- 
age-use cycle  for  each  such  product  covered 
by  the  bill.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  to 
devise  a  procedure  for  testing  or  calculating 
the  energy  utilized  during  each  such  cycle. 
In  order  to  make  use  of  the  procedures  de- 
veloped under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce's 
voluntary  energy  labeling  program  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  any 
testing  or  calculation  procedure  adopted  for 
such  purposes  is  considered  to  be  a  procedure 
promulp-ated  under  this  legislation. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  test 
procedures  be  promugated  for  not  less  than 
nve  major  energy  consuming  household 
products  within  9  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill.  This  time  require- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  schedule  of  the 
existing  voluntary  program  which  ah-eady 
nas  produced  proodeures  for  room  alr-condl- 
tloners,  and  Is  In  the  process  of  producing 
procedures  for  refrigerators,  freezers, 
rerrigerator-freezers,  and  water  heaters. 

Subsection  (d)  the  manufacturers  are  re- 
quired to  have  tests  conducted  on  their 
various  products  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures     established     under     subsection 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  develoT  Information  on  usage  patterns  of 
eacn  product  category  and  to  compile  data 
on  the  average  unit  cost  of  energy.  This  In- 
lormatlon  can  be  developed  on  a  metro- 
P°"**"-  regional,  national  or  other  appro- 
Istrator  *^  determined  by  the  Admln- 

»)f."vT*'°"  '^^  discusses  the  manner  In 
wmch  the  estimated  annual  operating  costs 
are  to  be  determined.  The  Information 
accumulated  by  the  Administrator  on  usage 


patterns  and  energy  costs  is  sent  by  the 
Administrator  to  each  manufacturer.  In 
addition,  the  Administrator  would  furnish 
manufacturers  with  instructions  for  deter- 
mining the  estimated  annual  operating  costs. 
For  these  products  for  which  the  usage  pat- 
terns and  energy  costs  are  maintained  on  a 
national  basis,  a  single  annual  operating 
cost  for  a  given  product  is  determined.  How- 
ever, if  the  Administrator  concludes  that  it 
would  be  best  to  have  a  range  of  estimates 
which  would  refiect  local  variations  In  energy 
costs  or  usage  patterns,  then  the  manu- 
facturers would  be  Instructed  to  determine  a 
range  of  operating  costs.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  manufacturer  would  provide  that  range 
of  costs  to  the  suppliers,  together  with  in- 
structions to  suppliers  that  are  prepared  by 
the  Administrator  and  which  tell  the  sup- 
plier how  to  select  from  among  that  range 
of  costs,  a  single  figure  which  is  most  appli- 
cable to  the  local  conditions  in  which  the 
supplier  Is  located. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  directs 
the  Administrator  to  publish,  on  an  annual 
basis,  a  booklet  which  compUes  the  informa- 
tion obtained  under  this  bill.  This  booklet 
will  probably  be  similar  to  the  Gas  Mileage 
Guide  for  New  Car  Buyers  currently  being 
rubllshed  by  EPA.  WhUe  explanatory  In- 
formation Is  expected  to  accompany  any 
alphabetical  listing  of  test  results,  the  Com- 
mittee wants  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
having  the  Federal  Government  endorse,  or 
Indicate  a  preference  for,  any  particular 
model.  While  the  Committee  strongly  favors 
the  concept  of  disclosing  estimated  annual 
operating  costs  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances. It  recognizes  that  In  a  tabulation 
such  as  to  be  included  in  the  aforementioned 
booklet,  disclosure  of  operating  cost  esti- 
mates might  not  be  practical  especially  in 
view  of  such  factors  as  geographic  price 
variations  or  market  price  fluctuations. 
Therefore,  the  bill  would  delegate  to  the 
Administrator  the  decision  as  to  whether  to 
Include  such  disclosures  in  the  booklet. 

Subsection  (g)  directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  d^^'iSe  the  format  of  an  Appli- 
ance Energy  Guide  for  each  appliance  to  be 
covered  by  this  bill.  The  Appliance  Energy 
Guide  Is  Intended  to  provide  the  typical  con- 
sumer with  Information  which  the  consumer 
might  want  to  use  prlcr  to  making  a  pur- 
chase decision.  The  Appliance  Energv  Guide 
Is  to  contain  Information  describing  the  en- 
ergy consumption  characteristics  of  the  prod- 
uct Involved.  It  is  also  to  elaborate  on  the 
significance  of  the  estimated  annual  operat- 
ing costs,  particularly  so  as  to  allow  the  con- 
sumer to  be  able  to  refine  that  estimate  to 
take  account  of  the  consumer's  personal  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  regard,  PTC  might  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  requiring  a  cross 
reference  on  any  display  of  estimated  annual 
operating  costs  to  direct  the  consumer  to 
more  detailed  Information  to  the  Apnliance 
Energy  Guide.  In  this  perlcd  of  uncertainty 
regarding  fuel  prices,  the  Committee  feels 
strongly  that  consumers  be  made  aware  of 
the  fuel  or  electricity  prices  used  to  develop 
the  estimated  annual  operating  costs.  This 
information  will  be  on  the  Energy  Guide, 
together  with  a  notation  as  to  the  date  or 
time  period  for  which  these  prices  are  con- 
sidered to  be  typical.  Subsequent  Issues  of 
Energy  Guides  which  are  based  In  more  re- 
cent fuel  or  electricity  prices  can  be  made 
easily  distinguishable  from  earlier  versions 
by  utilization  of  a  different  color  scheme, 
much  as  is  done  with  license  plates. 

In  addition,  the  Appliance  Energy  Guide 
Is  to  provide  comparative  shopping  informa- 
tion, such  {is  indicating  the  range  of  efficien- 
cies or  estmated  annual  operating  costs  that 
are  available  for  otherwise  similar  models  or 
brands  of  that  product.  However,  comparison 
by  brand  name  on  the  Energy  Guide  Is  not 
anticipated.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Appli- 
ance Energy  Guide  would  be  the  primary 


source  of  consumer  Information  regarding 
the  energy  characteristics  and  estimated  an- 
nual operating  costs  of  a  particular  product. 
It  Is  therefore  crucial  that  the  Guide  be  pre- 
pared in  a  style  and  format  that  is  easily 
readable  and  understandable  by  the  typical 
consumer.  As  an  example,  the  Committee 
finds  the  Energy  Guide  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  under  the  voluntary 
labeling  program  for  room  alr-condltloners 
does  not  provide  adequate  and  meaningful 
Information  for  the  consumer.  That  particu- 
lar Energy  Guide  is  so  complicated  that  it 
could  be  counterproductive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proposed  Energy  Guide  for  refrig- 
erators, to  be  Issued  under  the  same  labeling 
program  Is,  in  the  Committee's  opinion  a  far 
superior  effort  to  that  direction. 

The  Appliance  Energy  Guide  is  to  be  at- 
tached by  the  manufacturer  to  the  product, 
in  a  manner  to  be  specified  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

In  Subsection  (h)  prohibitions  are  set 
forth  against  manufacttu-ers  or  importers 
shipping  appliances  without  Appliance  En- 
ergy Guides,  or  suppliers  removing  the  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Guides.  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish rules  whereby  dealers  must  display  the 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  In  conjunc- 
tion with  displays  of  the  purchase  price.  Tlie 
main  objective  of  this  provision  is  to  call 
the  consumer's  attention  to  the  estimated 
annual  operating  cost.  However,  aav  such 
disclosure  requirement  established  by  FTC 
could  be  satisfied  by  a  dealer  If  he  obtained 
a  wrliten  statement  that  the  purchaser  has 
read  the  relevant  Energy  Guide.  Since  tlie 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  is  to  be  in- 
cluded on  the  Energy  Guide,  the  objective  of 
assuring  consumer  awareness  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  operating  cost  is  achieved 
through  use  of  such  a  written  waiver.  Since 
the  relevant  disclosure  requirement  is  to  be 
established  by  PTC,  the  form  of  the  written 
waiver  statement  will  also  be  determined  by 
PTC.  It  is.  however,  the  clear  Intent  of  this 
Committee,  that  this  waiver  be  printed  in  a 
clear  and  conspicuous  manner  so  that  it  does 
not  become  part  of  the  "fine  print"  or  other- 
v/ise  submerged  in  the  other  paperwork  as- 
sociated with  the  sale  of  the  product. 

This  subsection  also  requires  that  any  ad- 
vertisement which  displays  the  purchase 
price  or  energy  characteristics  of  such  a  orcd- 
uct  must  also  include  a  statement  of  the 
estimated  annual  operating  co.st  of  the  prod- 
uct, if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  rules 
that  such  a  statement  Is  rea.sonable  and 
necessary. 

Section  5.  Automobiles.  Subsection  (a)  ad- 
dresses the  method  for  determining  the  esti- 
mated annual  operating  costs  for  new  auto- 
mobiles. The  calculation  is  to  be  performed 
by  the  manufacturers,  on  the  basis  of  EPA 
fuel  economy  test  results,  and  utilizing  usa-ze 
and  fuel  cost  information  provided  to  the 
manufacturers  by  the  Administrator  of  EPA. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  EPA  Administrator, 
the  estimated  annual  operating  costs  can 
be  determined  on  a  national,  regional,  metro- 
politan or  any  other  appropriate  basis.  If  a 
basis  other  than  national  is  deemed  to  be 
most  appropriate,  then  the  manufacturer 
shall  calculate  a  range  of  annual  costs  to 
refiect  variations  from  a  national  figure.  In 
that  case,  the  manufacturer  woxtld  provide 
that  range  of  costs  to  the  suppliers,  together 
with  Instructions  to  suppliers  that  are  pre- 
pared by  the  EPA  Administrator  and  which 
tell  the  supplier  how  to  select  from  among 
that  range  ol  costs,  a  single  figure  which  Is 
most  applicable  to  the  local  conditions  in 
which  the  supplier  Is  located.  The  figure  se- 
lected by  the  supplier  would  be  utilized  by 
that  supplier  In  advertisements  and  displajre 
for  which  the  estimated  annual  operating 
cost  is  required  by  PTC. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  automobile 
manufacturers    to    attach    an    Automobile 
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Energy  Guide  to  each  new  automobile.  It 
also  requires  dealers  to  make  sure  that  the 
Quides  remain  on  the  vehicles. 

Subsection  (C)  directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  devise  the  format  of  an  Auto- 
mobile Energy  Guide.  The  Automobile  Ener- 
gy Guide  is  intended  to  provide  the  typical 
consumer  with  information  which  the  con- 
sumer might  want  to  use  prior  to  malting 
a  purchase  dec];slon.  The  Automobile  Energy 
Guide  is  to  contain  Information  describing 
the  fuel  economy  characteristics  of  the  auto- 
mobile involved.  It  is  also  to  elaborate  on 
the  significance  of  the  estimated  annual 
operating  costs,  particularly  so  as  to  allow 
the  consumer  to  be  able  to  refine  that  esti- 
mate to  take  account  of  the  consumer's  per- 
sonal circumstances.  In  this  regard,  FTC 
might  consider  the  desirability  of  requiring 
a  cross  reference  on  any  display  of  estimated 
annual  operating  costs  to  direct  the  con- 
sumer to  the  more  detailed  Information  con- 
tained In  the  Automobile  Energy  Guide.  In 
this  period  of  uncertainty  regarding  fuel 
prices,  the  Committee  feels  strongly  that  con- 
sumers be  made  aware  of  the  fuel  or  elec- 
tricity prices  used  to  develop  the  estimated 
annual  operating  costs.  This  informatloo  wUl 
be  on  the  Energy  Guide,  together  with  a 
notation  as  to  the  date  or  time  period  for 
which  these  prices  are  considered  to  be  typi- 
cal. Subsequent  issues  of  Energy  Guides 
which  are  based  on  more  recent  fuel  or  elec- 
tricity prices  can  be  made  easily  distinguish- 
able from  earlier  versions  by  utilization  of 
a  different  color  scheme,  such  as  done  with 
license  plates. 

In  addition,  the  Automobile  Energy  Guide 
is  to  provide  comparative  shopping  informa- 
tion, such  as  indicating  the  range  of  fuel 
economies  or  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  that  are  available  for  otherwise  simi- 
lar models  of  that  automobile.  However,  com- 
parison by  model  name  on  the  Energy  Guide 
is  not  anticipated.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
Automobile  Energy  Guide  would  be  the  pri- 
mary source  of  consumer  Information.  It  Is 
therefore  crucial  that  the  Guide  be  prepared 
In  a  style  and  format  that  Is  easily  readable 
and  understandable  by  the  typical  consumer. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  advance  noti- 
fication to  the  EPA  Administrator  of  any 
tests  conducted  by  manufacturers  under  this 
legislation. 

Subsection  (e)  directs  the  Commission  to 
Identify  the  kinds  of  automobile  advertise- 
ments which  are  to  contain  Information  re- 
garding fuel  economy  or  estimated  annual 
operating  cost.  Specifically,  the  Commission 
may  i.ssue  rules  requiring  that  certain  adver- 
tisements which  display  the  purchase  price  or 
fuel  economy  characteristics  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile must  Include  a  statement  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  operating  cost  or  fuel  econ- 
omy as  determined  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (f)  directs  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator to  publish,  on  an  annual  basis,  a 
booklet  which  compiles  the  fuel  economy 
Information  obtained  under  this  bill.  This 
booklet  will  probably  be  similar  to  the  Gas 
Mileage  Guide  for  New  Car  Buyers  currently 
being  published  by  EPA.  WhUe  explanatory 
Information  is  expected  to  accompany  any 
alphabetical  listing  of  fuel  economy  test  re- 
sults, the  Committee  wants  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  the  Federal  Government 
endorse,  or  Indicate  a  preference  for,  any 
partlcvUar  model  automobile.  While  the  Com- 
mittee strongly  favors  the  concept  of  dis- 
closing estimated  annual  operating  costs  un- 
der appropriate  circumstances.  It  recognizes 
that  In  a  tabulation  such  as  to  be  Included 
In  the  aforementioned  booklet,  disclosure  of 
operating  cost  estimates  might  not  be  practi- 
cal especially  In  view  of  such  factors  as  geo- 
graphic price  variations  or  market  price  fluc- 
tuations. TherefOTe  the  bill  would  delegate 
to  EPA  the  decision  as  to  whether  to  Include 
such  disclosures  In  the  booklet. 


In  Subsection  (g)  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  establish  rules  specify- 
ing the  situations  under  which  dealers  must 
display  the  estimated  annual  operating  cost 
In  conjunction  with  displays  of  the  purchase 
price.  The  main  objective  of  this  provision 
Is  to  call  the  consumer's  attention  to  the 
estimated  annual  operating  cost.  However, 
any  such  disclosure  requirement  established 
by  FTC  could  be  satisfied  by  a  dealer  if  he 
obtained  a  written  statement  that  the  pur- 
chaser has  read  the  relevant  Energy  Guide. 
Since  the  estimated  annual  operating  cost  is 
to  be  Included  on  the  Energy  Guide,  the  ob- 
jective of  assuring  consumer  awareness  of 
the  estimated  annual  operating  cost  is 
achieved  through  use  of  such  a  written 
waiver.  Since  the  relevant  disclosure  require- 
ment is  to  be  established  by  FTC,  the  form 
of  the  written  waiver  statement  wUl  also  be 
determined  by  FTC.  It  is,  however,  the  clear 
Intent  of  this  Committee,  that  this  waiver 
be  printed  In  a  clear  and  conspicuous  man- 
ner so  that  It  does  not  become  part  of  the 
"fine  print"  or  otherwise  submerged  in  the 
other  paperwork  associated  with  the  sale  of 
the  product. 

Section  6.  Consumer  Education.  This  sec- 
tion directs  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  educate  cons\imers 
and  suppliers  relative  to  the  significance  of 
the  estimated  annual  operating  cost,  the 
Appliance  Energy  Guides,  and  the  Automo- 
bile Energy  Guides.  This  educational  pro- 
gram is  considered  a  vital  part  of  the  Intent 
of  this  bin  to  sensitize  the  American  public 
to  the  economic  benefits  of  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

Section  7.  General  Provisions.  Subsection 
(a)  specifies  the  limitation  on  the  liability 
of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  who  disclose 
estimated  annual  operating  costs.  It  Is  the 
clear  intention  of  this  Committee  that  the 
estimated  annual  operating  costs  are  repre- 
sentative In  nature,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued by  individual  consumers  as  anything 
more  than  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  saved  bv  purchase  of  energy 
efficient  household  products  and  automo- 
biles. Accordingly,  paragraph  fl)  of  subsec- 
tion fa)  specifies  that  the  failure  of  any 
operating  cost  estimate  to  accurately  predict 
an  individual's  actual  costs  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  create  any  cause  of  action  for 
rescission,  reformation,  or  refund  of  a  con- 
tract or  sale  unless  the  disclosure  was  made 
In  a  fraudulent  manner.  The  burden  Is  upon 
the  customer  to  show  that  the  supplier 
fraudulently  or  knowingly  gave  the  cus- 
tomer false  information  on  annual  operat- 
ing costs  and  that  such  customers  reason- 
ably relied  upon  that  information  In 
entering  upon  any  contract  or  agreement. 
In  paragraph  (2),  any  supplier  Is  expllcltlv 
permitted  to  Inform  his  customer  that  the 
estimates  for  the  annual  operating  costs  are 
based  on  average  patterns  of  usage  and 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  precise  calcu- 
lation of  annual  operating  costs  that  would 
be  experienced  by  an  Individual  piu-chaser. 

Subsection  (h)  specifies  that  no  require- 
ment involving  disclosure  of  estimated  an- 
nual operatlner  costs  pursuant  to  this  bill 
shall  be  apnllcable  unless  the  product  or 
automobile  Is  manufactured  on  or  after  the 
date  of  applicability  of  the  disclosure  re- 
quirement. 

Subsection  (c)  specifies  the  administrative 
procedure  to  be  used  In  promulgating  pro- 
cedures, rules,  and  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  declares  that  violation  of 
any  dlsclosiire  provision  of  this  bill  con- 
stitutes an  unfair  and  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tice, within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  Persons  violating 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill  are  subject  to 
civil  action  under  the  FTC  Act.  This  subsec- 


tion also  Invokes  the  provisions  of  Section 
1001  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code  for  any 
statement  or  information  presented  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Subsection  (e)  prohibits  stockpiling  of 
products  or  automobiles  in  order  to  avoid  the 
labeling  and  disclosure  requirements  of  thla 
Act. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  citizen  suits. 
Section  8.  Preemption.  This  section  de- 
scribes the  Intention  of  Congress  to  supersede 
any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof.  If  there  is  In  effect  an 
applicable  Federal  disclosiu-e  requirement 
with  respect  to  such  product  or  automobile. 
Exception  to  the  preemption  clause  is  per- 
mitted under  certain  conditions  upon  peti- 
tion by  any  State  or  political  subdivision. 
Section  9.  Annual  Report.  This  section 
directs  the  Administrator  to  Include  in  his 
annual  report,  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  activities  conducted  by  the  Federal 
government  under  this  legislation. 
Section  10.  Authorization  for  Appropriations. 
This  section  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Administrator,  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  funds  not 
to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  the 
transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  En- 
ergy Labeling  and  Disclosure  Act  would 
pro\ide  consumers  with  the  information 
necessary  to  compare  the  energy-related 
costs  of  major  household  appliances  and 
automobiles.  A  similar  proposal  was  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  comprehensive 
energy  bill  sent  to  the  Congress  earlier 
this  year. 

We  all  know  the  value  of  the  voluntary 
auto  fuel  economy  labeling  program  cur- 
rently administered  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  The  gas  mileage 
figures  developed  by  EPA  have  been 
vigorously  advertised  by  the  auto  indus- 
try in  promoting  more  f  uel-efflcient  cars. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  similar 
program  for  appliances.  Dr.  Betsy 
Ancker-Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology, 
told  the  Commerce  Committee  during  its 
hearings  on  this  bill  that  the  nine  most 
energy-consuming  household  appliances 
account  for  about  8  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  energy  consumption — roughly 
equivalent  to  about  3  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day. 

A  voluntary  labeling  program  initiated 
2  years  ago  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  already  produced  bene- 
fits. Under  that  program,  room  air  con- 
ditioners are  already  being  labeled  as  to 
their  relative  energy  efiQciency.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  that 
95  percent  of  the  models  being  produced 
today  are  in  compliance  with  the  volun- 
tary labeling  program.  This  has  already 
resulted  in  a  6 1/2 -percent  improvement  in 
energy  efiQciency  of  115-volt  room  air 
conditioners. 

The  Department  Is  In  the  final  stages 
of  developing  labeling  specifications  for 
several  other  appliances,  including  re- 
frigerators and  freezers. 

The  bill  would  build  upon  the  volun- 
tary program  and  would  help  to  insure 
full  compliance  by  manufacturers  while 
at  the  same  time  preempting  conflict- 
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ing  requirements  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  agreed  to  my  amendments  to 
reduce  the  burden  on  small  retailers.  As 
originally  proposed,  appliance  retailers 
and  auto  dealers  would  have  been  saddled 
with  the  burden  of  disclosing  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  appliances  in  every  display 
or  advertisement  which  includes  the 
purchase  price  of  a  product. 

My  amendments  would  permit  a  re- 
tailer or  dealer  to  fulfill  any  disclosure 
requirements  under  the  bill  by  obtaining 
a  written  statement  from  the  purchaser 
that  the  purchaser  has  read  the  label, 
or  energy  guide,  attached  to  the  prod- 
uct. Furthermore,  the  PTC  would  be 
given  broader  discretion  to  determine 
what  advertisements  in  the  print  or 
broadcast  media  would  have  to  include 
a  statement  about  the  estimated  annual 
costs  of  the  product  being  operated. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  changes,  the 
bill  should  be  helpful  in  promoting  en- 
ergy conservation  without  imposing  un- 
necessary cost  burdens  that  inevitably 
would  nullify  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  an  energy  conservation  meas- 
ure and  a  consumer  education  measure 
at  the  same  time.  The  legislation  will 
require  that  the  energy  characteristics 
and  estimated  annual  operating  costs  of 
major  energy  consuming  household  prod- 
ucts and  automobiles  be  disclosed  to  con- 
sumers prior  to  piurchase.  The  bill  has 
evolved  through  several  years  of  study 
and  discussion  within  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  It  is  a  modification  of  a 
measure  which  passed  the  Senate  in  De- 
cember 1973  as  section  8  of  S.  2176. 

The  response  of  Americans  to  our  en- 
ergy problems  is  heartening.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  have  responded  to  ap- 
peals to  lower  their  thermostats  a  few 
degrees.  There  are  other  ways  to  con- 
serve energy  in  daily  household  activi- 
ties. If  Americans  were  energy  conscious 
as  well  as  cost  conscious  in  their  selec- 
tion of  new  refrigerators,  air-condition- 
ers, and  other  major  household  products, 
significant  energy  savings  would  be  re- 
alized. The  problem  is  that  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  consumer  to  determine  the 
energy  characteristics  of  any  particular 
appliance  and  to  compare  various  brands 
and  models  against  each  other  in  terms 
of  their  energy  consumption.  S.  349  would 
provide  that  this  information  would  be 
available  to  shoppers  at  a  glance,  in  the 
lorm  of  estimated  annual  operating  costs 
oisplayed  on  energy  guides  attached  to 
aisplay  models  of  major  household  prod- 
ucts and  automobiles.  The  cost  data  wlU 
be  developed  on  the  basis  of  Information 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
^Qe  apphance  manufacturers,  and  wiU 
DC  presented  in  a  form  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  consumers  for  comparison  shop- 
Ping  purposes. 

This  method  of  providing  this  infor- 
mation, namely  in  the  form  of  energy 
Kuldes,  attached  to  the  display  models 
01  major  appliances,  has  evolved  over 
™any  days  of  hearings  and  discussions 


since  1973.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  a  system  which  now 
has  the  wide  support  of  members  of  in- 
dustry, retailers,  consumer  groups,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  administi-ation. 

There  are  extensive  provisions  in  S. 
349  to  assure  that  the  consumer  is  pre- 
sented with  reliable  and  useful  estimates 
of  operating  costs.  Regional  differences 
in  climate  or  in  cost  of  energy  will  be 
accounted  for  in  the  determination  of 
the  estimated  operating  cost.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  the  energy  guides  explain 
how  the  operating  cost  information  was 
computed,  and  in  addition,  the  guides 
are  to  contain  information  indicating 
how  the  consumer  can  relate  the  esti- 
mated operating  costs  to  his  own  par- 
ticular situation. 

S.  349  also  authorizes  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  establish  rules 
governing  other  circumstances  in  which 
the  estimated  annual  operating  costs 
shall  be  disclosed  to  consumers,  includ- 
ing certain  kinds  of  advertisements  of 
major  household  products  and  automo- 
biles. 

The  system  of  estimated  annual  op- 
erating cost  disclosure  proposed  in  S.  349 
would  be  extremely  effective  in  sensitiz- 
ing American  consumers  to  the  economic 
advantages  of  energy  conservation.  Con- 
sumer buying  habits  would  be  changed 
because  many  consumers  would  realize 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  cheaper  to  pay 
a  few  dollars  more  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase in  order  to  get  a  model  which 
costs  less  to  operate.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  automobiles  and  large 
appliances,  such  as  refrigerators  and 
air-conditioners,  which  commonly  are 
bought  on  an  installment  plan.  In  those 
situations,  a  few  extra  dollars  in  install- 
ment payments  will  be  balanced  by  the 
savings  on  the  gasoline  or  utility  bills. 
Once  a  system  of  operating  cost  dis- 
closure is  enacted,  manufacturers  will 
realize  that  consumers  will  become  very 
conscious  of  the  operating  costs  of  such 
products,  and  competitive  forces  w^ill 
cause  many  manufacturers  to  redesign 
their  products  with  an  emphasis  on  en- 
ergy efficiency.  Additionally,  because 
consumers  will  have  been  very  conscious 
of  operating  costs  at  the  time  they  make 
their  purchase  decision,  it  is  likely  that 
their  usage  patterns  will  also  reflect  such 
consciousness. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Tunney,  of  California, 
for  the  leadership  role  he  has  played  in 
steering  this  bill  through  the  hearing 
process  and  committee  markup.  His 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  energy  con- 
servation in  general,  and  his  skill  in  ob- 
taining broad  based  support  for  this  par- 
ticular bill,  has  Impressed  me  tremen- 
dously. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Senator  Magito- 
SON,  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  for  their  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

And  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  with  me  in  approving  this 
measure. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  11.  1975) 
Homes  Have  Their  Share  of  Qas  Guzzlers 
(By  Paul  Houston) 
Washington. — Avocado-tinted  and  frost- 
free,  the  two  refrigerators  seem  very  much 
alike.  Both  have  adjustable  shelves,  both 
have  capacities  of  about  17  cubic  feet.  The 
price  tag  on  the  Sears  model  is  $430,  on  the 
Westinghouae  $440. 

But  there  is  a  big  hidden  difference — 
known  so  far  to  only  a  few  consumers — 
that  is  giving  chills  to  people  worried  about 
the  country's  growing  energy  problems. 

At  current  electrical  rates  here,  running 
the  Sears  refrigerator  will  cost  $356  more 
than  operating  the  Westinghouse  In  the  14 
years  they  are  expected  to  last:  $1,177  for 
the  Sears  appliance  and  $821  for  the  West- 
inghouse unit.  (The  saving  for  the  Westing- 
house  buyer  in  Los  Angeles,  where  electrical 
rates  are  lower,  would  be  $306  ) 

That  difference  in  energy  consumption,  re- 
cently documented  in  appliance  Industry 
tests,  goes  to  show  that  not  all  gas  gtizzlers 
are  zooming  down  the  highway. 

Many  are  lurking  around  the  house — heat- 
ing and  cooling  rooms,  washing  dishes,  dry- 
ing clothes,  roasting  turkeys,  freezing  Ice 
cubes,  heating  bath  water  and  showing 
Arthur  Ashe  beating  Jimmy  Connors. 

The  energy  they  waste  is  significant,  both 
for  individual  consumers  and  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

For  the  inflation-pressed  consumer,  who 
already  may  be  moving  toward  a  more 
efficient  automobUe  and  thinking  about  im- 
proving his  home  Insulation,  the  Identifica- 
tion of  new  sources  of  energy  waste  0{>ens 
the  way  for  significant  dollar  savings. 

For  the  nation,  the  savings  from  replace- 
ment of  millions  of  wasteful  home  appliances 
could  reduce  the  growing  dependence  on 
costly  foreign  oU.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  U.S. 
energy  consumption  is  in  the  home,  and  oil- 
fired  boilers  generate  a  large  portion  of  the 
country's  electricity. 

The  energy  savings  would  also  alleviate 
pressure  on  dwindling  domestic  petroleum 
supplies  and  help  buy  time  for  orderly,  en- 
vironmentally sound  development  of  alter- 
native sources. 

Potential  savings  are  everywhere: 
Energy  experts  say  some  air  conditioners 
burn  60%  more  electricity  than  others  be- 
cause of  Inefficient  compressors,  fan  motors, 
cooling  colls  and  heat  exchange'-s. 

Most  television  sets  waste  substantial  en- 
ergy because  of  an  Instant-picture  feature 
that  requires  keeping  the  set  warm  even 
while  it  Is  turned  off. 

Gas-operated  stoves  tmd  clothes  dryers 
could  save  10<^o  on  energy  If  the  pilot  lights 
were  replaced  by  electric  lighters. 

Refrigerators  built  with  thin  walls  to 
create  more  space  are  so  poorly  Insulated 
that  heated  wires  are  Imbedded  in  the  door 
to  prevent  the  outside  cabinet  from  sweat- 
ing— a  15%  to  20%  drain  on  the  unit's  power. 
The  problem  Is  that  untU  now  no  one 
thought  much  about  energy  efficiency  when 
it  came  to  home  appliances.  If  the  potential 
savings  are  to  be  realized,  comparative  data 
must  be  assembled  and  made  available  to 
tEe  public  in  easy-to-read  form,  energy  ef- 
ficiency experts  believe. 

Prospective  buyers  must  be  able  to  grasp 
the  operating-cost  feature  of  a  refrigerator 
as  readily  as  they  are  tempted  by  flashy  door 
handles  or  prolific  ice  cube  makers,  they 
say. 
Several  starts  in  that  direction  have  been 
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made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  a  few  state  and  local  governments,  ex- 
perts say.  but  th\is  far  they  have  done  little 
more  than  stir  confusion. 

Recently  the  Chicago-based  Assn.  of  Home 
Appliance  Manufacturers  published  a  book- 
let listing  the  results  of  energy  consumption 
tests  conducted  on  nearly  every  frost-free 
refrigerator  and  freezer  model,  although  it 
has  not  been  widely  distributed. 

Now  Congress,  mixing  its  ideas  with  Pres- 
ident Ford's  appears  ready  to  move  more  ef- 
fectively. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  are  expected  to 
act  this  month  on  bills  that  would  require 
operating-cost  or  "energy  efBciency"  labels 
for  every  major  appliance  and  automobile. 

Sponsors  believe  the  labels  would  lead 
consumers  to  choose  energy  savers  over  en- 
ergy wasters  and  that  they  would  force  a 
revolutionary  designing  shift  from  style  to 
efficiency. 

This  legislation  could  save  the  American 
consumer  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  while 
conserving  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  that 
otherwise  would  be  wasted,"  said  Sen.  John 
V.  Tunney  (D-Calif.),  primary  sponsor  of  the 
proposed  Energy  Labeling  and  Disclosure  Act. 

The  appliance  industry  backs  Tunney's 
bill  as  well  as  similar  legislation  by  Rep. 
John  D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.)  This  is  not  be- 
cause the  industry  is  particularly  happy 
about  the  prospect  of  a  new  breed  of  shop- 
per who  compares  energy  prices  as  well  as 
retail  prices.  The  Industry  simply  wants 
something  that  will  sweep  away  a  prolifera- 
tion of  conflicting  federal  and  local  energy- 
labeling  program. 

New  York  City  and  Massachusetts  already 
have  labeling  reqtilrements,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, Florida  and  Mlimesota  are  considering 
similar  statutes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  recruiting  manufact\irers  for  vol- 
untary participation  In  an  appliance-label- 
ing program.  Generally  It  has  been  rated 
Inefifective. 

For  two  years  tmder  the  Department  of 
Commerce  program,  room  air  conditioners 
have  carried  an  "energy  efficiency  ratio" 
label.  EER  labels  for  refrigerators  and 
freezers  will  appear  soon. 

Unfortunately  for  consiuners,  the  EER  con- 
cept is  so  technical  that  many  find  It 
baffling:  It  shows  how  well  an  appliance's 
output  of  British  thermal  \inits  relates  to 
Its  consumption  of  watts.  The  higher  the 
EER  (usually  a  number  between  five  and 
10),  the  more  efficient  the  appliance. 

It  Is  true  as  the  Department  of  Commerce 
says  that  the  EER  of  one  model  or  brand 
may  be  compared  with  the  rating  of  a  com- 
petitor. The  trouble  is  that  bare  numbers 
are  difflcvUt  to  understand.  Sears  Is  the  only 
known  store  that  shows  consumers  a  chart 
which  converts  an  EER  into  actual  operating 
costs.  Shoppers  anywhere  else  usually  can- 
not tell  If  It  is  smarter  In  the  long  run  to 
buy  for  example  the  higher-priced  unit  with 
the  higher  EER  rating. 

At  Sears  one  can  see  that  a  5,500-B.T.U. 
alr-condltioner  sells  for  $50  more  than  a 
5,000-B.T.U.  model  but  its  EER  advantage 
of  8.3  to  6  makes  it  $49  cheaper  to  run  over 
an  average  10 -year  lifespan.  So  It's  probably 
worth  the  extra  dollar  to  buy  the  model  with 
more  cooling  power. 

The  Tunney  bill  recently  approved  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  would  put  op- 
erating costs  in  an  "appliance  energy  guide" 
to  be  attached  to  refrigerators,  freezers,  water 
heaters,  stoves,  clothes  dryers,  air  condition- 
ers, dishwashers,  dehumidiflers  and  television 
sets. 

The  guides  would  not  only  give  estimated 
annual  operating  costs,  either  by  national 
average  or  regional  breakdown;  they  would 
also  give  comparison  shopping  information. 


Rep.  Dlngell's  legislation,  part  of  an  om- 
nibus energy  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  would  require 
an  EER-type  label  on  all  major  appliances. 
Federal  bureaucrats  would  determine  the 
practicality  of  adding  operating  costs  to  the 
labels.  (The  practical  problems  Involve  dif- 
ferences in  local  climate  and  gas  and  elec- 
tricity rates.) 

The  Dlngell  bill  also  insists  on  an  average 
25%  Improvement  in  efficiency  of  all  classes 
of  appli.inces  by  1980. 

Salesmen  think  that  operating-cost  labels 
would  have  great  impact. 

"It  would  create  a  tremendous  change  In 
the  industry,"  said  the  manager  of  a  Sun 
Radio  and  Appliances  outlet.  "It  would  elim- 
inate a  lot  of  the  hesitation  people  have. 
Having  these  facts  in  hand,  customers  would 
know  they  were  not  just  getting  a  sales  pitch. 
It  would  create  a  lot  better  understanding." 

A  General  Electric  dealer  commented:  "It 
sure  would  keep  manufacturers  on  their  toes. 
People  would  buy  the  most  efficient  model, 
and  everything  else  would  go  stale." 

"Heavens,  yes,  it  would  make  a  difference," 
a  Sears  saleman  said.  "We  would  sell  more 
expensive  stuff.  With  electrical  rates  going 
up,  people  will  look  for  long-term  savings." 

Thus  far.  most  research  on  the  efficiency  of 
appliances  has  been  done  on  refrigerators. 

Scientists  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  said  in  a  study  last  year  that  the 
energy  consumption  of  America's  60  million 
refrigerators  could  be  cut  in  half  with  better 
insulation  and  more  efficient  motors,  while 
keeping  the  frost-free  feature. 

The  scientists  estimate  that  the  more  effi- 
cient refrigerators  could  cost  consumers  20% 
more  to  buy  but  that  reduced  electricity  bills 
might  pay  back  the  extra  cost  in  as  little 
as  two  years. 

They  said  the  energy  appetite  of  U.S.  re- 
frigerators has  increased  considerably  over 
the  years. 

Between  1925  and  1950  the  power  demand 
was  six  watts  per  cubic  foot.  It  increased  to 
about  10  watts  between  1950  and  1965.  By 
1972,  energy  consumption  had  jumped  to  14 
watts  per  cubic  foot,  because  of  a  design 
calling  for  a  large  freezer  with  a  separate 
door,  frost-free  equipment  and  insulation 
thinner  than  before. 

"It  would  seem  to  be  an  exercise  ia  futil- 
ity to  try  to  promote  a  return  to  the  horse- 
and-buggy  days  of  the  refrigerator  business," 
said  George  C.  Newton  Jr.  of  MIT's  elec- 
tronics systems  laboratory. 

"Rather,  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  con- 
sider how  we  can  "have  our  cake  and  eat  it 
too"  by  retaining  the  no-frost  feature,  but 
make  it  more  efficient  so  that  it  costs  less 
to  operate  and  becomes  less  of  a  factor  in 
this  nation's  growing  energy  problem." 

How  Much  Thet  Use 

Washington. — For  the  first  time,  consum- 
ers concerned  about  rising  electricity  bills 
can  find  out  the  widely  varying  operating 
costs  of  most  refrigerators  and  freezers. 

The  Information  appears  in  the  15-page 
Directory  of  Certified  Refrigerators  and 
Freezers.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  for  50  cents 
from  the  A.ssn.  of  Home  Appliance  Manufac- 
turers, 20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60606, 

Traditionally  the  twice-yearly  directory 
has  listed  only  the  shelf  space  and  volume 
of  fresh  food  and  freezer  compartments.  A 
special  edition  was  recently  published  giving 
the  results  of  unprecedented  tests  on  energy 
consumption  for  models  of  38  manufacturers. 
Amana  and  Philco  chose  not  to  be  listed,  an 
association  spokesman  said. 

Below  Is  a  table  comparing  the  operating 
costs  of  seven  popular  frost-free  refrigerators 
with  similar  features.  The  costs  were  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  kUowatt-hours  by 
the  Washington  electrical  rate  of  3.85  cents 


per  kilowatt-ho\ir.  The  retail  prices  are  fronj 
stores  In  the  Washington  area. 


Cubic     Retail  KWH  Litetiim 

Brand  and  model  No.    feet       price        month      energy  cost 


Sears,  65721 17.1 

Whirlpool,  EAT  17SK  17. 1 
Montgomery  Ward, 

UFO  17550 17.0 

G.E.,TRF18DR 17.6 

Frigidaire,  FPC 

170T2._-   17.0 

Gibson,  RT  17F5 17.0 

Westinghouse,  RT 

174R 17.2 


$430  182  Jl  177 

440    '167-182    1.080-1,777 


450  153 

440    I  145-165 


440 
440 

440 


144 
136 

127 


990 

938-1,067 

931 


821 


Brand  and  model  No. 

Cubic 
feet 

Retail 
price 

KWH 
month 

Lifetime 
energy  cost 

G.E.: 

TBF18DR 

TBF21DR 

Sears: 

65721 

65741 

17.6 
20.8 

17.1 
17.1 

$440 
480 

430 
460 

1  145-165 
'  132-152 

182 
1  167-182 

$938-1.067 
854-983 

1,177 
1,080-1,177 

■  Equipped  with  anti-sweat  heaters. 
2  Equipped  with  icemaker. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  a  bill  such  as  S.  349  is  one  highly 
appropriate  response  to  consumer  edu- 
cation needs  in  light  of  the  current  en- 
ergy problem.  It  embodies  an  approach 
I  have  long  supported. 

Consumers  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
their  purchase  decisions  about  cars, 
major  appliances,  and  other  energy  con- 
suming devices  with  adequate  advance 
information  about  how  much  energy  It 
will  take  to  run  them  so  they  can  esti- 
mate how  much  it  will  cost  to  run  them. 

Nowhere  is  this  information  reliably 
obtainable  now.  By  giving  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  authority  to  insure 
that  it  is  made  available,  we  will  be  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  consumers  in  two 
ways.  And,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  confident  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— with  its  long  record  of  defend- 
ing consumer  interests — will  accomplish 
this  assignment  in  a  highly  capable 
manner. 

We  will  be  insuring  that  they  are  sup- 
plied with  valuable  information  about 
the  "true  cost" — including  the  cost  of 
operation — of  their  major  purchases,  and 
we  will  be  giving  them  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation they  need  to  make  wise,  consumer 
purchase  decisions  that  can  further  the 
cause  of  energy  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  believe  it  helps  Individual 
consumers  to  make  more  informed 
choices.  Some  may — and  imdoubtedly 
will — continue  to  purchase  items  which 
are  not  the  most  energy  efiBcient,  but 
most,  I  am  confident,  will  welcome  the 
information  this  bill  seeks  to  provide  so 
that  they  make  their  choices  based  on 
something  more  solid  than  "guess"  as  to 
how  their  purchase  might  affect  thdr 
own  disposition  to  join  with  others  in 
the  energy  conservation  effort. 
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'  Equipped  with  "anti-sweat  heaters"  to  prevent  moisture 
from  forming  on  outside  of  cabinet  under  humid  conditions. 
Lower  figure  represents  energy  use  when  heater  is  turned  off 

The  table  below  shows  that  some  manu- 
facturers' larger  models  are  more  efiBcieat 
than  smaller  ones — and  that  some  manu- 
facturers' models  of  the  same  size  have  dif.. 
ferent  operating  costs. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  all 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA).  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  would  each  vote 
"aye." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  77, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  275  Leg.] 


TEAS — 77 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Qark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 


Dole 

Johnston 

Domenicl 

Kennedy 

Eagleton 

Laxalt 

Fannin 

Leahy 

Fong 

Long 

Ford 

Magnuson 

Gam 

Mansfield 

Glenn 

Mathias 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Hansen 

McClure 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

McGovem 

Haskell 

Mclntyre 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Helms 

Morgan 

Hollings 

Moss 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Jackson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Scott, 

Talmadge 

Pas  tore 

WUliam  L. 

Thurmond 

Pell 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Proxmire 

Stafford 

Weicker 

Randolph 

Biennis 

Williams 

Roth 

Stevens 

Young 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stone 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Biden 

Hruska 

Symington 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Taft 

Chiles 

Javits 

Tunney 

Eastland 

McGee 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

So  the  bill  (S.  349)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
regulate  commerce,  to  protect  consumers, 
and  to  conserve  energy  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  the  energy  characteristics  and 
estimated  annual  operating  costs  of  major 
energy-consuming  household  products  and 
automobiles." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  before  me  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  as  of  June  30,  1975. 1  note 
from  this  report  that  the  debt  on  that 
date  totaled  $533,189,000,000.  The  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  that  figure  of  $533  bil- 
lion representing  the  total  debt  of  our 
Nation  is  that  27.5  percent  of  that  debt 
was  created  in  the  5-year  period  fiscal 
1971  through  fiscal  1975. 

During  that  short  period  of  time  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  totaled  $147  billion. 
That  figure  breaks  down  as  follows: 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  1971  was  $30  bil- 
lion; for  1972,  it  was  $29.2  billion;  for 
fiscal  1973,  it  was  $25  billion;  for  fiscal 
1974,  it  was  $17.5  billion,  and  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1975,  which  ended  last  week,  it 
was  $45  billion. 

Mr.  President,  insofar  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed 
alarming  that  27.5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  debt  would  have  been  incur- 
red in  a  period  of  5  years,  the  5  most 
recent  years. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 48— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  INVmNO 
ALEXANDR  SOLZHENITSYN  TO 
ADDRESS  A  JOINT  MEETING  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  some 
17  or  18  other  cosponsors  a  concurrent 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

This  resolution  invites  Alexandr  Solz- 
henitsyn  to  address  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Congress. 

I  present  this  resolution  in  the  spirit 
of  America's  traditional  respect  for  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  for  the  rights 
of  man.  I  present  it  not  to  abandon  the 
spirit  of  detente,  but  to  vindicate  the 
spirit  of  America. 

Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  is  not  a  poli- 
tician. Nor  is  he  a  diplomat.  He  is  a 
writer  and  a  humanist.  His  works  explore 
the  basic  values  of  freedom  and  dignity 
for  the  individual.  He  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  advancement  of  human  free- 
dom, and  he  is  recognized  as  a  living 
example  of  the  courage  of  the  individual 
under  the  most  oppressive  circumstances. 
We  may  disagree  with  certain  of  his 
statements  and  theories,  but  we  must  re- 
spect his  principled  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  We  should  see,  hear,  and 
respect  him  as  an  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  man  and  as  a  writer  whose  works 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  individual  spirit.  To  deny  that  there 
is  substance  to  his  message  is  to  deny  the 
struggle  of  men  throughout  the  centuries 
to  broaden  the  vistas  of  the  human  spirit. 

Values  are  the  cement  which  holds  a 
society  together.  A  country  which  is  fear- 
ful of  speaking  put  on  behalf  of  those 
values  is  a  country  which  will  one  day 
be  stripped  of  them.  To  sacrifice  a  forth- 
right defense  of  our  principles  to  the 
transitory  needs  of  diplomacy  is  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  free 
society.  We  seek — and  we  encourage — 
the  relaxation  of  international  tensions. 
We  hope  to  broaden  areas  of  agreement 
and  coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries.  But  we 
must  not  be  blinded  into  thinking  that 
a  failure  to  defend  our  principles  will 
somehow  improve  the  prospects  for  peace 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  must  the  President's  refusal  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  strike  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  state?  Can  anyone 
really  believe  that  this  imwillingness  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  rights 
of  man  will  somehow  increase  the  So- 
viets' re.spect  for  our  leadership  and  our 
sense  of  purpose?  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve the  men  in  the  Kremlin  will  inter- 
pret this  reluctance  to  honor  Mr.  Solz- 
henitsyn as  a  sign  of  our  weakness.  I  am 
certain  they  would  not  be  so  forebearing 
if  they  had  someone  to  speak  for  their 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  advocating  a 
return  to  the  rhetoric  and  confrontation 
of  the  cold  war.  I  am  not  an  enemy  of 
detente.  I  do  not  oppose  the  relaxation 
of  some  of  the  barriers  to  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recent  history  has  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  we  cannot  make 
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the  world  over  in  America's  image.  It 
has  demonstrated  also  the  need  to  co- 
exist with  other  governments  which  do 
not  share  our  view  of  the  world  or  our 
assessment  of  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  are  areas  of  potential 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  a  nimi- 
ber  of  issues,  and  I  hope  these  will  be 
fully  explored  and  resolutely  pursued. 

But  let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  in  the 
process.  America  has  traditionally  been 
the  beacon  light  for  oppressed  human- 
ity— the  last  best  hope.  While  we  cannot 
liberate  men  everywhere  by  diplomacy 
and  certainly  not  by  force  of  arms,  we 
must  hold  open  the  example  of  a  free  so- 
ciety living  on  the  tenets  of  freedom  and 
opportimity.  By  standing  up  for  our  val- 
ues, we  will  not  only  be  true  to  our- 
selves— but  we  will  convince  our  potential 
adversaries  that  we  retain  the  courage 
of  our  convictions. 

Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  is  a  vindication 
of  man's  long  struggle  for  freedom.  He 
has  been  subjected  to  political  trials  and 
has  suflered  through  almost  every  con- 
ceivable reprisal.  Many  of  his  years  were 
spent  in  prison,  and  when  he  was  out  of 
prison  his  life  was  one  of  constant  perse- 
cution. Through  it  all  he  continued  his 
fight  for  freedom — not  primarily  for 
himself,  but  for  his  long-sufifering 
countrymen.  His  pain  released  an  out- 
pouring of  art  and  eloquence  which  will 
speak  through  the  ages  to  men  every- 
where. When  the  Soviet  regime's  harsh- 
est victimization  failed  to  still  this  brave 
man,  he  was  finally  banished. 

By  inviting  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  to 
address  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress, 
we  seek  not  to  interfere  with  the  spirit  of 
detente  or  the  processes  of  ongoing  di- 
plomacy. 

We  seek  only  to  hear  one  of  this  coun- 
try's— or  any  country's — most  gifted  men 
and  to  share  his  thoughts  on  his  strug- 
gles and  the  struggle  of  oppressed  men 
everywhere  to  be  free. 

In  hearing  this  message  anew,  we  have 
the  opportimity  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  freedoms  that  Americans  have  al- 
ways held  most  dear. 

Let  us  hear  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  for 
the  spirit  of  his  trials,  for  the  sake  of 
his  brave  quest  for  the  expansion  of  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Let  us  hear  him  for  our  own  sake  and 
to  regain  our  self-respect  as  free  men. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  of  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CoNcrmRENT    RESonmoN    TO    Invite    Alex- 

AKDR     SOLZHENTTSYN     TO     ADDRESS     A     JOINT 

Meeting   or  the   Senate   and   Hottse   of 

Representatives 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring)  That  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  be  hereby  Invited  to  address 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  This  invitation  shall  be  extended 
forthwith  to  the  said  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
a  jointly  signed  communication,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  floor  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Representatives  shall 
nuUce  tbe  arrangements  necessary  for  the 


convening  of  such  a  joint  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  convenience  of  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator's  willingness  to  yield,  and  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  the  very  eloquent  statement 
that  he  has  just  completed. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying 
him  to  the  Soviet  Union  just  this  past 
week  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
delegation  to  the  first  parliamentary 
meeting  between  our  two  countries.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  has  stated  very  responsibly 
the  shared  concerned  of  many  of  us 
that  in  our  determined  efforts  to  achieve 
a  greater  sanity  and  firmer  cooperative 
links  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  at  the 
same  time  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
there  will  continue  to  exist  some  very 
fimdamental  and  serious  differences  in 
our  social,  political,  and  economic  sys- 
tems. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  stands 
for  anything,  it  stands  for  freedom.  If 
the  life  of  Solzhenitsyn  represents  any- 
thing, it  represents  man's  determination 
to  be  free.  It  is  not  necessary  in  Amer- 
ica, under  our  system,  to  agree  with  what 
everyone  says  or  to  have  a  complete 
unity  of  beliefs.  But  it  is  essential,  if  we 
are  to  be  consistent  with  our  own  Con- 
stitution and  our  own  great  traditions, 
that  the  first  amendment  be  alive  and 
well  in  America.  The  Soviet  Union  should 
be  under  no  illusion  that  in  our  very 
imderstandable  quest  for  better  under- 
standing between  our  two  nations,  that 
we  shall  not  make  any  compromise  of  the 
basic  freedoms  of  our  society  in  the  name 
of  detente. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  leadership  and  his 
statesmanship  in  reaffirming  that  com- 
mitment through  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people.  In  recog- 
nizing what  the  life  of  Solzhenitsyn  rep- 
resents, we  are  reaflBrming  also  the  im- 
perative requirement  that  this  country, 
above  all  others,  continue  to  acknowledge 
the  importance  and  the  critical  necessity 
for  America  to  remain  always  the  haven 
and  refuge  for  a  person  of  that  personal 
courage  and  integrity  and  almost  unprec- 
edented Uterary  achievement.  Such  an 
inspiring  personal  life  must  always  be  ac- 
corded a  home  and  a  place  here. 

We  should  honor  Solzhenitsyn,  and  we 
can  do  so,  I  think,  without  abandoning 
a  realistic  determination  and  desire  si- 
multaneously to  seek  better  relations 
with  the  country  from  which  he  comes. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htimphrey), 
the  chairman  of  our  delegation  to  Mos- 
cow. I  had  the  privilege,  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  mentioned,  of  being  on 
this  particular  trip. 

It  was  certainly  impressed  upon  me 
that  If  we  made  one  strong  impression 
as  a  delegation,  we  made  the  impression 
of  just  that,  of  representing  the  princi- 
ple of  free  speech.  We  had  diverse  views 
expressed  among  the  Senators  to  the 
various  Soviet  speakers,  who  were  all  in- 
clined to  conformance;  and  I  think  this 


was  the  great  value  of  our  particular  ex- 
change, the  fact  that  we  could  speak 
freely,  and  I  think  they  admired  that 
most. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  talks,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  will  remember,  we  were 
able  without  embarrassment  to  speak  to 
the  dissidents  on  Soviet-Jewish  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  we  still  carried  on  our 
frank,  free,  and  open  speech.  Now  to 
come  home  and  find  the  idea  extended 
that  the  very  thing  we  had  there  ac- 
complished would  somehow  be  offensive 
and  not  accomplishable  here  in  the 
United  States  by,  not  a  politician  nor  a 
diplomat,  but  a  writer  and  a  human  be- 
ing, that  he  could  not  be  heard,  seemed 
an  elimination  of  almost  all  the  good, 
if  any,  that  we  did  on  our  trip  to 
Moscow. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
the  chairman  of  our  delegation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  statement  of  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs)  in  reference  to  the 
resolution  he  has  introduced  today  invit- 
ing Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  to  address  a 
joint  session  of  Congress. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest,  and 
may  I  say  approbation,  to  the  remarks 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  who  was  with 
us  on  this  same  mission  to  Moscow. 
Voltaire  once  said,  "I  disapprove  of 

what  you  say,  but  I  will" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina have  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  entitled  to  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes without  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  can  only  paraphrase  what  Voltaire 
had  to  say,  but  as  I  recollect  it  was: 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it. 

That,  of  course,  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  what  we  call  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  expression.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  pointed  out,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  first  amendment  are  at 
the  very  heart  of  our  whole  constitu- 
tional system,  our  very  concept  of  life 
in  a  democratic  society.  It  relates  back 
to  those  God-given  inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
These  are  very  precious  things  to  us  as 
Americans,  and  they  are  very  precious 
words,  concepts,  and  principles  for  all 
of  mankind.  I  suppose  the  most  dra- 
matic event  in  modem  history  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  As  a  docu- 
ment and  as  a  form  of  political  action, 
the  reverberations  of  that  document  and 
what  it  stood  for  literally  changed  the 
world. 

We  have  been  dedicated  to  these  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  of  movement,  freedom 
of  expression,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  conscience,  the  right  to  seek  re- 
dress of  our  grievances  through  all  of 
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our  life  as  a  nation.  We  are  going  to 
be  celebrating  our  200th  anniversary 
during  this  coming  year.  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  a  celebration  of  freedom  to 
deny  the  kind  of  respect  that  we  as 
a  country  and  as  a  Government  ought  to 
extend  to  someone  who  has  walked  the 
extra  mile  and  fought  the  good  fight  for 
the  right  of  freedom  of  expression  in  his 
particular  country  and  in  this  kind  of  a 

world. 

I  am  one  who,  throughout  his  public 
life,  has  supported  every  endeavor  to 
have  better  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  powerful  country,  a  coun- 
try of  many  people,  and  a  country,  I  be- 
lieve, of  great  potential.  I  believe  in  what 
we  call  detente,  if  by  that  word  we  mean 
trying  to  come  to  agreement  on  as  many 
subjects  of  mutual  concern  and  of  mu- 
tual benefit  as  possible.  To  me  detente 
means  easing  tensions,  promoting  under- 
standing, creating  a  climate  in  which 
reason  can  prevail  rather  than  force  or 
demagoguery. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  given  a  good  deal 
of  his  time,  attention,  and  effort  to  pro- 
moting world  peace,  did  not  receive  the 
very  distinguished  and  gifted  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
characterized  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  as  neither  a  politician  nor  a 
diplomat,  but  a  writer  and  a  humanist. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  make  a  Fed- 
eral case  out  of  this,  to  use  the  vernacu- 
lar, but  I  do  think  that  people  all 
throughout  the  world  ought  to  know  that 
we  care  about  men  and  women  who  stand 
up  for  human  rights  and  for  human  free- 
dom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  recognize  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  from  my  5  min- 
utes, such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  friend  and 
foe  alike,  those  who  believe  in  us  and 
those  who  doubt  us,  to  know  that  in  this 
country  we  believe  that  the  real  heroes 
of  mankind  are  those  who  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  people.  The  resolution  that 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
honors  a  hero  in  the  case  of  freedom,  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  and  the  cause  of 
decency. 

This  resolution  should  not  in  any  way 
be  interpreted  as  being  antagonistic  to- 
ward any  objective  that  we  may  have 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  seeking  a  better 
understanding.  To  the  contrary,  what  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  hope  that  freedom  can  be 
universal,  that  mankind  can  be  released 
from  the  bondage  and  the  oppression  of 
authoritarian  rule,  prejudice,  fear,  illit- 
eracy, ignorance,  or  whatever  else  it 
niay  be. 

America's  role  in  the  world  should  be 
that  of  a  liberator,  an  emancipator,  and 
whenever  we  have  a  chance  to  pay  our 
respects  to  and  to,  indeed,  heap  honors 
upon  someone,  who  has  fought  hard  for 
his  right  of  freedom  of  expression,  then 


I  think  we  are  being  America  at  its  best. 
There  is  much  more  that  we  could  say. 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  understands 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

My  only  concern  is  that  those  who 
may  look  at  our  words  may  say,  "Well, 
these  Senators  want  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  working  out  relationships  with  the 
Soviet  Union." 

I  repeat,  that  is  not  our  purpose.  To 
the  contrary,  I  believe  my  public  life 
will  stand  very  critical  examination  on 
the  principle  that  I  have  worked  cease- 
lessly to  get  a  better  imderstanding  with 
the  Soviet  Union — its  great  people — and 
it  has  a  great  people,  and  a  better  under- 
standing with  its  government.  But  Amer- 
ica must  never  ever  turn  its  back  publicly 
or  privately  upon  those  who  wish  to  make 
something  out  of  their  lives  and  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  terms  of  human 
decency  and  human  rights. 

I  know  that  we  have  not  closed  the 
door  to  these  men  that  I  speak  of  and 
particularly  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  But  it  is 
a  great  moment  to  be  accepted  by  a 
President,  to  be  invited  into  his  oflQce, 
to  be  greeted,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  might  reconsider  what  has 
taken  place,  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  American 
people  in  Congress  assembled  demon- 
strate that  we  care  and  that  we  honor 
those  who  are  courageous  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  resolution  and  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  introducing  it. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  there 
are  four  Senators  in  the  Chamber  today 
who  are  speaking  to  this  resolution.  All 
of  these  Senators  just  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Senator  Humphrey  was 
one  of  our  cochairmen  on  that  5 -day 
visit.  We  had  open,  serious,  and  frank 
dialog  with  Soviet  leaders  who  were  as 
close  to  our  counterparts  as  we  can  ex- 
pect in  their  system.  Indeed,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  for  2  hours  and  15 
minutes  with  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

I  think  we  tried  to  tell  them  that  in 
the  United  States  of  America  we  have  a 
legislative  body  that  is  coequal  with  the 
Executive,  and  if  we  stressed  anything 
we  stressed  that  we  were  there  so  that 
they  could  imderstand  that  principle, 
the  principle  that  we  had  much  to  say 
about  international  trade  because  our 
Constitution  tells  us  we  must,  that  we 
had  much  to  say  about  treaties  because 
our  Constitution  tells  us  we  must,  and 
that  we  had  much  to  do  with  how  much 
we  spent  on  military  because  our  Con- 
stitution mandates  that  we  approve  the 
expenditures  of  the  tax  dollars  of  our 
people. 

So  regardless  of  what  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  would  do,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  leaving  the  clear 
understanding  for  our  Soviet  friends  that 
the  independent  legislative  body  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  that  is  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
combined,  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
hear  from  a  man  who  is  going  to  talk 
about  freedom. 

We  were  not  ashamed  to  talk  about 
freedom  with  those  that  we  met  with, 
I  might  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 


from  South  Carolina.  We  did  not  agree 
with  them  on  many  things,  and  they 
must  have  known  we  were  free  to  talk 
as  we  wanted,  as  United  States  Senators. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  exactly  the 
point,  Mr.  President,  that  we  of  all  Sen- 
atoi-s  should  be  emphasizing. 

I  might  emphasize  at  this  particular 
point  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  go 
around  and  pigeonhole  all  the  Senators, 
but  on  the  contrary,  in  a  bipartisan  way, 
taking  Senator  McClure  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DOMENICI),  Senator  Culver,  Senator 
Humphrey,  and  myself,  just  the  ones  we 
could  find — they  are  in  the  Chamber — 
who  had  just  returned,  who  just  ex- 
perienced this  freedom  of  speech,  right 
there  in  the  Kremlin  to  Mr.  Brezhnev, 
to  Mr.  Susiov,  to  Mr.  Poromarev,  Mr. 
Prokhorov,  Mr.  Pimenov.  and  the  others. 
We  expressed  ourselves  in  disapproval 
very  strongly  and  we  are  not  being 
apologetic  about  the  United  States  and 
its  greatest  of  all  freedoms,  freedom  of 
speech. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina, 
and  will  make  one  last  point. 

For  those  of  us  who  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  expressed  to  our  counterparts 
and,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  that  this 
idea  that  he  and  former  President  Nixon 
brought  into  existence  of  lessening  of  the 
tensions  and  perhaps  reaching  some  lim- 
itation agreement  on  arms,  we  went 
there  saying  we  hoped  we  can  do  that,  we 
hope  that  we  can  arrive  at  some  reliable, 
verifiable  long-term  agreements  for  per- 
haps enough  is  enough  when  the  world 
can  be  destroyed  over  30  to  40  times. 

But  today  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing far  different,  and  they  should  not 
understand  it  to  be  inconsistent.  We  are 
talking  about  the  very  basic  difference 
between  our  society  under  our  Constitu- 
tion and  their  concept  of  what  their  gov- 
ernment is  for.  Ours  is  for  freedom,  and 
that  is  all  that  we  are  talking  about 
here.  That  is  what  my  distinguished 
friend  from  South  Carolina  had  in  mind 
that  this  independent  body,  called  Con- 
gress, invite  this  distinguished  person- 
age, who  is  a  man  of  freedom  to  speak 
to  us  and  share  his  views  so  that  we  will 
add  them  to  our  historical  repertoire  and 
never  forget  that  the  basic  distinction 
between  our  country  and  theirs  is  indeed 
freedom. 

So  it  is  my  privilege  in  joining  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  in  the  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  it  is  expeditiously  handled 
so  that  the  distinguished  Russian  can 
appear  before  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress and  express  his  concept  of  freedom 
for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
eloquent  statement  in  support  of  my 
resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, unlike  those  who  have 
spoken  on  the  Hollings  resolution,  it  was 
not  my  privilege  to  be  on  the  recent  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  did  visit  that 
country  2  years  ago.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
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one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Hollings 
resolution. 

I  respect  the  initiative  that  Senator 
Hollings  has  taken  in  this  regard,  and 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  can  address 
Congress.  I  think  it  very  regrettable  that 
he  was  imable  to  see  the  President,  while 
a  soccer  star  and  others  were  on  the 
President's  schedule. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with  all 
that  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  suggests  as  to 
what  our  policy  should  be  toward  the  So- 
viet Union,  although  I  share  100  percent 
his  deep  concern  and  great  emotions 
over  the  lack  of  liberty  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  hope  that  we  can  work  out  policies 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  lead  to  an 
easing  of  repression  in  that  country,  as 
a  lead  to  a  better  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  we  develop  trade 
and  cultural  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  I  strongly  support.  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  disagrees  with  those  poli- 
cies. The  main  point  of  this,  however,  is 
that  we  stand  for  freedom  of  expression 
in  this  country. 

I  think  it  very  important  that  we  not 
pick  and  choose  who  should  be  allowed 
to  express  one's  views  freely,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Sol- 
zhenitsjms  background  and  experiences 
and  viewpoints  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  express  those  viewpoints  in  this 
country. 

Since  the  denial  of  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  President  of  the  United  States 
might  indicate  a  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  our  elected  representatives  on  the 
issue  of  freedom  of  expression  and  free- 
dom within  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  Hollings  resolution 
be  adopted,  to  provide  another  way  of 
expressing  the  deeply  held  views  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  in  regard  to  free- 
dom everywhere  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion within  the  borders  of  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon  ) ,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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U.S.  SPACE  WEEK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
47,  which  was  reported  today,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  47)  authorizing 
the  proclamation  of  U.S.  Space  Week, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "Re- 
solved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring"; 
on  page  2,  in  line  3,  strike  out  "seven- 


day ";  and  on  page  2,  in  line  4,  strike  out 
"of  each  year  as  United  States  Space 
Week"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Space  Observance". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion simply  sets  aside  National  Space 
Week. 

We  all  know  that  on  Tuesday  next  is 
the  launching  of  Apollo  and  Soyuz. 
There  will  be  a  link  up  and  exchange  of 
personnel  with  the  Russians,  and  then 
each  will  return  to  their  countries.  It  is 
a  very  significant  scientific  event. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The       concurrent       resolution,       as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   concurrent   resolution,   with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows : 
S.  Con.  Res.  47 
Whereas  a  purpose  of  the  United  States 
space  program   Is  the  peaceful   exploration 
of  space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;  and 
Whereas  the  United  States  space  program 
and   Its   technology   directly  and   Indirectly 
benefit  relations  among  countries,  astronomy, 
medicine,  business,  air  and  water  cleanliness, 
urban    development,    Industry,    agriculture, 
law    enforcement,    safety,    communications, 
the  study  of  the  earth  resources,  weather 
forecasting,  and  education;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program 
has    an    efficient    organization    and    strong 
moral   leadership,   both   of   which   serve   as 
good  examples  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  people  of  all  nations;  and 
Whereas    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space   Administration   and   other  organiza- 
tions   throughout    the    world    involved    in 
space  exploration  programs  have  cooperated 
In  the  cause  of  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;   and 
Whereas  the  United  States  space  program, 
through  Project  Apollo  and  other  space  ef- 
forts, has  provided  our  Nation  with  scientific 
and  technological  leadership  in  space;  and 
Whereas  the  United  States  aerospsice  in- 
dustry and  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States  contribute  much  to 
the  United  States  space  program  and  to  the 
Nation's  economy;  and 

Whereas  In  the  week  of  July  16  through 
24,    1969,    the    people    of    the    world    were 
brought  closer  together  by  the  first  manned 
exploration   of   the   Moon:    Now,   therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  period  of  July  16  through 
24  as  "United  States  Space  Observance",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  period  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


The  story,  written  by  Mr  Boh 
Tamarkin  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
service,  claims  the  U.S.  Embassy  is  be- 
ginning  to  put  pressure  on  American 
newsmen  to  abide  by  the  strict  censor 
ship  rules  Imposed  by  Mrs.  Ghandl. 

If  the  news  report  is  accurate,  the 
Embassy  officials  pressuring  the  Ameri 
can  journalists  should  be  brought  home 
immediately.  The  U.S.  Embassy  has  ab- 
solutely  no  right  to  cooperate  with  Mrs 
Ghandi's  campaign  to  prevent  the  truth 
of  the  situation  in  India  from  reaching 
her  own  people,  and  the  people  through- 
out  the  world. 

The  past  2  days  in  India  have  seen 
two  government-sanctioned  street  dem- 
onstrations against  coverage  of  Mrs 
Ghandi's  dictatorial  moves  by  American 
media  and  by  the  U.S.  Information  Serv- 
ice. They  were  demonstrations  against 
truth,  in  a  country  whose  government  no 
longer  allows  demonstrations  against 
injustices. 

Shocking,  disgusting,  appalling— all 
those  words  apply  very  well  to  the  recent 
actions  by  Mrs.  Ghandi  and  her  govern- 
ment. I  urge  the  State  Department  to 
move  quickly  to  straighten  out  its  Em- 
bassy personnel  in  New  Delhi,  lest  the 
same  words  be  used  to  describe  the 
American  role  in  India. 


July  11,  1975 
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The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"Authorizing  the  proclamation  of  United 
States  Space  Observance." 


INDIA  AND  THE  U.S.  EMBASSY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Ghandi  is  con- 
tinuing her  efforts  to  deal  democracy  a 
death  blow  in  India — and  according  to  an 
account  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  may  be  contributing  to 
her  success. 


CONSOLIDATED  FARM  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
555. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  555)  an  act  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  ofter  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (the  Act)  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  321  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  to  read:  "The  Secretary 
shall  designate  any  area  In  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an 
emergency  area  If  he  finds  that  a  natural 
disaster  has  occurred  In  said  area  which  sub- 
stantially afifccted  farming,  /anchlng,  or 
aquaculture  operations.  For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle  'acquaculture'  means  husbandry  of 
aquatic  organisms  xuider  a  controlled  or  se- 
lected environment.  For  the  purposes  of  tills 
subtitle,  natural  disaster  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  natural  occurrence  of 
certain  biological  organisms,  including  Oon- 
yaulax  tamarcnsis,  Gonyaulax  catenella,  and 
Gymnodldium  breve,  that  are  commonly 
known  as  the  Red  Tide,  harmful  to  certain 
commercially  valuable  marine  species.". 

•Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  seotion  321  of 
the  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  after  the  worda 
"major  disaster"  Insert  "or  emergency",  strlle 
the  words  "oyster  planters"  and  "oyster 
planting"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"persons  engaged  in  aquaculture"  and  "aqua- 
culture",  respectively;  and 

(b)  delete  everything  after  the  first  sen- 
tence, strike  the  period,  and  Insert :  "and  are 
unabl3  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere 
to  finance  their  actual  needs  .at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms,  taking  Into  consideration 
prevailing  private  end  cooperative  rates  and 
terms  in  the  community  in  or  near  which  the 
applicant  resides  for  loans  for  similar  pur- 
poses and  periods  of  time.  The  provisions  of 


this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
loan  applications  filed  prlod  to  July  9,  1976.". 

Sec  4.  Section  322  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read:  "Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized 
for  loans  under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title, 
aa  well  as  for  crop  or  livestock  changes 
deemed  desirable  by  the  applicant:  Provided. 
That  such  loans  may  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss 
sustained  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  324  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read:  "Iioans  made  or  insured  under  this 
Act  shall  be  (1)  at  a  rate  of  Interest  not 
In  excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  on 
loans  up  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss 
caused  by  the  disaster  but  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  per  loan,  and  (2)  for  any  loans  or 
portions  of  loans  in  excess  of  that  amount, 
the  interest  rate  will  be  that  prevailing  in 
the  private  market  for  similar  loans,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  All  such  loans 
shall  be  repayable  at  such  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  taking  Into  account 
the  purposes  of  the  loan  and  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  disaster,  but  not  later  than  pro- 
vided for  loans  for  similar  purposes  under 
subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title,  and  upon  the 
full  personal  liability  of  the  borrower  and 
upon  the  best  security  available,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  se- 
curity is  adequate  to  assure  repayment  of  the 
loan;  except  that  If  such  security  Is  not 
available  because  of  the  disaster,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  li)  accept  as  security  such  collat- 
eral as  is  available,  a  portion  or  all  of  which 
may  have  depreciated  in  value  due  to  the 
disaster  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lender,  together  with  his  confidence  In  the 
repayment  ability  of  the  applicant,  Is  ade- 
quate security  for  the  loan,  or  if  no  collat- 
eral is  available  because  of  the  disaster,  the 
loan  shall  be  made  If  In  the  opinion  of  the 
lender  lie  has  sufficient  confidence  In  the 
repayment  ability  of  the  applicant  to  assure 
repayment  of  the  loan,  and  (11)  make  such 
loans  repayable  at  such  times  as  he  may 
determine,  not  later  than  that  provided 
under  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title,  as  jus- 
tified by  the  needs  of  the  applicant:  Provided 
further.  That  for  any  disaster  occurring  after 
January  1,  1975,  the  Secretary,  if  the  loan 
is  for  a  purpose  described  in  subtitle  B  of  this 
title,  may  make  the  loan  repayable  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  more  than  seven  years,  but 
not  more  than  twenty  years.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  need  of  the  loan  appli- 
cant Justifies  such  a  longer  repayment 
period:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  any 
loan  made  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  a  disaster  occur- 
ring on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  under  sections  7(b)  (1),  (2),  or  (4) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  e36(b) 
(1),  (2),  or  (4))  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  determined  In  section  7(a)  (4)  (B)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (16  U.S.C.  636(a) 
(4)(b)).". 

Sec.  6.  Section  326  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  "The  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate authority  to  any  State  director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make  emer- 
gency loans  in  any  area  within  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
set  out  in  section  321(a)  virithout  any  formal 
area  designation  being  made:  Provided,  That 
the  State  director  finds  that  a  natural  dis- 
aster has  substantially  affected  twenty-flvo 
or  less  farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture 
operations  in  the  area.". 

Sec.  7.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Act. 
add  a  new  section  329  stating:  "An  applicant 
seeKing  financial  assistance  based  on  pro- 
duction losses  must  show  that  a  single  enter- 
r^,^,  ^^'^**  constitutes  a  basic  part  of  his 
hir  ^^1  ranching,  or  aquaculture  operation 
nas  sustained  at  least  a  20  per  centum  loss 
w  normal  per  acre  or  per  animal  production 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster.". 


Sec.  8.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Act, 
add  a  new  section  330  stating:  "Subsequent 
loans,  to  continue  the  farming,  ranching,  or 
aquaculture  operation  may  be  made  under 
this  subtitle  on  an  annual  basis,  for  not  to 
exceed  five  additional  years,  to  eligible  bor- 
rowers, at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  in 
the  private  market  for  similar  loans  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  when  the  financial 
situation  of  the  farming,  ranching,  or  aqua- 
culture operation  has  not  Improved  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  borrower  to  obtain  such 
financing  from  other  sources.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  338  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  adding  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  shall  be  the  sums  provided  by 
law.". 

Sec.  10.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  the 
Act,  add  a  new  section  345  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Rural 
Development  Insurance  Fund  during  each 
fiscal  year  ending  after  September  30,  1976, 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized  an- 
nually by  law.". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TIME    LIMITATION    ON    SPEECHES 
DURING  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  limita- 
tion of  15  minutes  be  pl.iced  on  speeches 
during  morning  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  that  there  be  a 
time  limit  of  15  minutes  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIEGO  GARCIA— IN  THE  CONTEXT 
OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  AND  DEFENSE 
POLICY 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Diego  Garcia,  in 
the  context  of  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  completion  of  this  statement, 
the  minority  views  of  Senators  McIn- 
TYRE,  Culver,  Gary  W.  Hart,  and  Leahy 
on  this  subject,  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  Ber- 
bera  Issue  does  not  hinge  on  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  military-related  So- 
viet activity  in  SomaUa.  We  have  known 
this  for  some  time. 

The  question  is:  Does  that  activity 
pose  sufficient  threat  to  our  national 
interest  to  warrant  the  risk  of  precipi- 


tating an  extension  of  the  arms  race  into 
a  vast  and  comparatively  tranquil  region 
of  the  world?  I  believe  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  "No." 

The  corollary  question  is:  Are  there 
other  less  provocative  responses  that  we 
can  take  to  counter  the  Russian  initia- 
tive and  to  preserve  the  strategic  bal- 
ance? I  believe  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  "Yes." 

Senator  Bartlett  and  the  House  dele- 
gation have  performed  a  highly  useful 
service.  They  have  confirmed,  at  fi:.st 
hand,  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  military- 
related  activity  in  Somalia— a  missile- 
handling  facility,  airfield,  and  communi- 
cations facility. 

What  we  do  not  know — and  what  we 
cannot  know  for  sure — is  how  important 
this  facility  will  become  and  how  it  will 
be  used. 

Given  that  uncertainty,  we  need  a 
carefully  considered  policy  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting our  long-term  interests.  Simple 
reactions,  limited  to  milit.iry  measures, 
are  not  appropriate. 

I  want  no  part  of  any  move  that  will 
weaken  the  strategic  position  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  what  I  am  proposing  will 
strengthen  our  position,  not  weaken  it, 
in  the  long  range. 

In  the  short  range,  it  simply  does  not 
risk  that  much. 

Specifically,  I  propose  these  moves: 

First.  That  the  expansion  of  the  Diego 
Garcia  base  be  postponed  until  the  alter- 
natives can  be  explored. 

Second.  That  the  United  States  initiate 
negotiations  for  mutual  arms  restraints 
in  this  region  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third.  That  Congress  immediately  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  legislative  action 
to  lift  present  restriction  on  economic 
and  technical  aid  to  Somaha,  restrictions 
imposed  because  ships  bearing  the  Somali 
flag  transport  goods  to  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam. 

Fourth.  That  a  policy  be  inaugurated 
of  U.S.  ship  visits  to  Somalia  leading  to- 
ward generally  improved  political  rela- 
tionships. 

The  proposed  $108  million  expansion 
of  the  U.S.  base  on  Diego  Garcia  is  a  fly 
speck  on  the  vast  chart  of  the  $100  billion 
defense  budget. 

But  Diego  Garcia  has  symbolic  impor- 
tance far  outweighing  its  mihtary  sig- 
nificance. 

In  the  wake  of  Vietnam,  we  have  talked 
about  a  new  era  of  foreign  policy  based 
on  the  realities  of  the  current  world  or- 
der. 

Public  leaders  of  widely  varying  per- 
suasions have  agreed  that  our  defense 
spending  should  be  more  closely  geared 
to  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

No  more  "policeman  of  the  world" 
fantasy.  No  more  exclusive  reliance  on 
gunboat  diplomacy  and  condescending 
colonialism.  More  stress  on  international 
economic  issues.  More  reliance  on  peace- 
ful negotiation.  More  attention  and  sen- 
sitivity to  the  growing  global  importance 
of  developing  nations. 

Now  we  are  clearly  at  a  watershed. 

The  proposed  expansion  at  Diego 
Garcia  poses  the  risk  of  touching  off  a 
new  phase  of  the  superpower  arms  race 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  a  region  up 
to  now  comparatively  stable. ' 
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Do  we  explore  the  alternatives?  Or  do 
we  slip  back  into  the  straitjacket  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  ever-escalating  arms 
race? 

It  is  true  that  Berbera  is  strategically 
located,  that  it  commands  the  Red  Sea 
entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal,  a  fact  that 
nobody  can  believe  has  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  Russians. 

But  whatever  the  long-range  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviets  may  be,  there  are 
substantial  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
Somalians  do  not  intend  to  grant  the 
Russians  unlimited  base  privileges  on 
their  territory'. 

First.  If  Somalia  Intends  to  permit 
Russia  to  make  a  major  military  base  out 
of  Berbera,  why  did  they  invite  our  dele- 
gations to  come  to  inspect  the  Soviet 
activities? 

Second.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Somalis  are  interested  in 
diversifying  their  soiurces  of  outside  as- 
sistance. President  Siad  himself  empha- 
sized to  the  congressional  visitors  that 
the  real  reason  for  his  invitation  was  to 
point  out  the  refugee  problem  that  his 
country  faces,  and  not  the  Soviet  facili- 
ties at  Berbera.  With  one  third  of  its 
population  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  drought  plaguing  large  areas  of  the 
countryside,  Somalia  faces  an  urgent 
struggle  for  physical  survival. 

Third.  The  Somalis  also  have  an  In- 
centive to  restrain  the  Russians  in  order 
to  obtain  assistance  from  their  Arab 
League  allies  who  are  adamantly  anti- 
Soviet. 

Fourth.  Consistent  with  their  pattern 
in  other  developing  countries,  the  Rus- 
sians, for  years,  have  supplied  the  Soma- 
lians  with  economic  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  with  military  weap- 
ons. The  Somalians  have  been  dependent 
on  Soviet  help  out  of  necessity. 

Now,  if  we  assume  that  Somalia  is 
permanently  tied  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  proceed  with  our  expansion  on  Diego 
Garcia,  our  action  will  further  isolate  the 
Somali  and  push  them  necessarily  deeper 
into  dependency  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

Fifth.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that 
Somalia  wants  better  relations  with  the 
United  States — a  fact  that  hardly  squares 
with  the  notion  that  they  plan  to  give 
the  Soviets  carte  blanche  for  military 
expansion  in  their  country. 

For  example,  the  Somalis  have  offered 
to  grant  refueling  facilities  to  U.S.  war- 
ships. President  Siad  has  said  publicly 
that  he  would  never  grant  base  rights  to 
any  foreign  power  and  that  his  intention 
Is  to  turn  Berbera  into  "a  free  port." 

The  proposals  I  am  making  would  not 
foreclose  the  requested  expansion  at 
Diego  Garcia,  but  would  simply  postpone 
it  until  its  need,  in  terms  of  our  true  na- 
tional security  Interests,  Is  confirmed. 
The  postponement  would  give  the  United 
States  time  to  try  other,  less  provocative 
countering  measures  such  as  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  mutual 
limitations  on  military  ship  days  in  the 
region. 

Despite  U  Ji.  votes  each  year  since  1971 
calling  for  a  "Zone  of  Peace"  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  United  States  has  made 
no  approach  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on  mutual 
arms  restraint  since  1971.  This  continued 


neglect    of     diplomatic     Initiatives     is 
deplorable. 

If  we  are  truly  serious,  as  I  believe  we 
are.  about  maintaining  friendship  and 
stability  among  the  nations  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  we  should  take  account  of  their 
opinions  and  concerns.  The  fact  is  that 
none  of  the  29  littoral  nations  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  region,  including  Austra- 
lia, supports  the  proposed  U.S.  base  ex- 
pansion on  Diego  Garcia.  Reported  "pri- 
vate assurances"  on  this  subject  by 
anonymous  oflBcials  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  especially  not  when  national  lead- 
ers pepper  their  public  speeches  wito 
anti-American  rhetoric. 

If  we  go  ahead  with  our  Diego  Garcia 
expansion,  we  may  well  worsen  our  rela- 
tions with  many  of  these  countries  and 
lose  access  to  the  ports  and  other  facil- 
ities now  open  to  us.  As  things  stand  to- 
day, we  can  obtain  oil  from  36  different 
Indian  Ocean  ports.  U.S.  ships  have  ac- 
cess to  18  nations  of  the  area  whUe  the 
Soviet  Union  has  access  to  only  13. 

We  have  yet  to  have  explained  to  us 
what  vital  national  interests  would  be 
served  by  the  base  expansion.  We  have 
no  treaty  commitments  in  the  area  that 
it  would  help  us  uphold,  except  nominally 
with  Pakistan  under  SEATO.  The  ex- 
panded base  would  be  of  no  help  in  case 
of  an  oil  embargo.  Major  military  opera- 
tions would  require  more  facilities  than 
the  enlarged  base  would  provide. 

To  maintain  current  carrier  deploy- 
ments and  also  have  a  permanent  carrier 
task  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
require  three  more  carriers  plus  associ- 
ated ships.  It  would  require  $5  to  $8  bil- 
lion more  in  new  ship  construction,  ac- 
cording to  Brookings  Institution  esti- 
mates, and  $800  million  more  each  year 
in  operating  costs. 

I  cannot  believe  that,  in  terms  of  our 
national  interest,  we  are  ready  to  make 
the  huge  additional  outlays  to  escalate 
to  a  three-ocean  navy  on  the  basis  of  the 
realities  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  If  this  is 
true,  where  is  the  justification  for  the 
Diego  Garcia  expansion? 

It  is  another  typical  case  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  running  to  catch  up  with  de- 
fense policy  and  nmning  to  catch  up 
with  military  spending. 

The  goal  of  gearing  defense  spending 
to  perceived  foreign  policy  objectives 
would  be  once  again  thwarted. 

Recently,  an  official  U.S.  delegation,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  visited  Moscow. 
We  were,  in  the  course  of  that  visit,  given 
reason  to  believe  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
be  receptive  to  discussions  relative  to 
mutual  naval  restraint  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  region.  At  the  very  minimum,  the 
United  States  should  immediately  take 
such  a  diplomatic  initiative. 

To  spur  such  an  initiative,  Senators 
Gary  Hart  and  Patrick  Leahy  and  my- 
self have  written  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  reporting  on  our  conversations 
and  suggesting,  as  a  first  step,  efforts  to 
achieve  limitations  on  naval  ship-day 
deployments  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  This, 
we  hope,  could  lead  to  broader  agree- 
ments on  measures  to  forestall  a  new 
and  dangerous  arms  race  in  that  area. 
FinaUy.  Mr.  President,  the  extent  of 
the  Soviet  threat  in  Berbera,  in  my 
judgment,  has  been  blown  out  of  pro- 
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portion.  The  Soviet  missiles  reported  to 
be  there  are  of  the  old  Styx  type  which 
have  been  distributed  to  more  than  a 
dozen  nations.  According  to  the  best 
available  public  sources,  this  antiship 
missile  became  operational  over  15  years 
ago,  has  a  limited  range  of  only  about 
20  nautical  miles,  and  carries  nonnu- 
clear  warheads.  Even  if  a  few  have  been 
sent  to  Berbera,  they  cannot  be  used 
until  put  aboard  patrol  boats.  In  the 
meantime,  our  aircraft  off  ships  in  the 
area  are  armed  with  more  potent  anti- 
ship  missile  firepower  under  their  wings 
than  are  our  naval  vessels. 

We  must  also  remember  that,  even  to- 
day, French  naval  activity  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Diego  Garcia  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
situation  where  the  United  States  should 
be  using  its  economic  power,  technical 
expertise,  and  diplomatic  skill  to  balance 
the  Russians  strategically  in  preference 
to  provocative  military  escalation. 

What  early  reason  is  there  for  de- 
tente if  we  do  not  make  an  honest  effort 
to  use  it  in  such  an  obvious  and  low-risk 
situation  as  this  one?  If  we  do  not  make 
a  serious  effort  at  negotiations,  what  is 
low  risk  and  low  cost  today  mav  well 
become   high   risk   and   high   cost  to- 
morrow. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Minority    Views    op    Senators    McInttre, 
Cdlver,  Hart  of  Colorado,  and  Leahy 
We  have  heard  and  reviewed  the  evidence, 
but  we  are  not  convinced  that  expansion  of 
base  facilities  on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia 
Is  essential  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  it  essential  to  explore  urgently  all 
avenues   toward    preventing    a   new    super- 
power arms  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

When  the  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
year  voted  to  require  Presidential  certifica- 
tion of  the  essential  need  for  these  base 
facilities,  the  Committee  expressed  Its 
"hope"  that  "such  an  evaluation  would  in- 
clude a  thorough  explanation  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  achieving  with  the  Soviet  Union 
mutual  military  restraint  without  jeo- 
pardizing U.S.  interest  in  the  area  of  the 
Indian  Ocean." 

Despite  that  Committee  guidance,  and  de- 
spite the  widespread  Interest  in  preserving 
the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace,  as  urged 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1971  and  1973,  no  approaches  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  matter  have  been  made  since 
1971. 

Diplomacy  has  not  failed;  it  has  not  even 
been  tried.  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
tend detente  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Instead,  we  see,  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  a  continuation  of  the 
military  momentum  for  expansion  and  In- 
volvement in  that  region. 

We  will  examine  the  alleged  military  needs 
for  this  base  subsequently,  but  what  is  of 
greatest  concern  to  us  Is  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  rushing  headlong  into  a  new 
arms  race,  in  disregard  of  the  opinions  of 
the  nations  of  the  Indian  Ocean  whom  we 
seek  as  friends,  of  the  declared  wish  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  and  of  this  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress. 

Before  we  can  consent  to  this  base  expan- 
sion, we  need  clear  evidence  of  a  compelling 
need  for  this  facility  as  well  as  proof  that 
mutual  restraint  cannot  be  achieved.  A  year 
of  diplomatic  Inactivity,  followed  by  a  two- 
sentence  Presidential  certification,  Is  not 
s\ifflclent. 
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A  major  naval  arms  race  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  too  frightening  a  prospect  to  back 
into  blindly,  pushed  by  ever-present  mili- 
tary calls  for  flexibility. 

WEAK     justifications     FOR     EXPANSION 

The  case  for  U.S.  base  expansion  is  based 
on  a  basketful  of  assumptions  about  hypo- 
thetical contingencies.  For  Diego  Garcia  to 
be  useful  and  essential,  we  have  to  assume: 

(1)  that  none  of  the  18  nations  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  littoral  which  now  allow  us  port 
visits  will  permit  such  visits  in  the  future; 

(2)  that  the  Suez  Canal  is  open  to  Soviet 
warships  and  not  to  American  ones — and 
that  prudent  Soviet  planners  would  rely  on 
that  vulnerable,  blockable  waterway  in  the 
event  of  conflict;  (3)  that  other  nations, 
such  as  France,  which  now  maintains  a  siz- 
able presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  would 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  assuring  freedom  of  the  seas  and  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  petroleum;  (4)  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  risk  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  in  that  region,  without  regard 
for  global  consequences;  and  (5)  that  this 
one  base,  by  Itself,  would  be  defensible  and 
sufficient  to  support  major  military  opera- 
tions in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

Each  of  these  assumptions,  by  itself.  Is 
weak,  and  the  likelihood  that  all  would  occur 
simultaneously  is  quite  remote. 

(1)  The  United  States  currently  has  ac- 
cess to  18  nations  along  the  Indian  Ocean, 
while  the  Soviet  Union's  ships  can  call  at 
only  13.  According  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, U.S.  oilers  could  now  obtain  fuel  from 
some  36  different  Indian  Ocean  ports.  Some 
of  these  nations — such  as  Iran,  Pakistan,  Ku- 
wait, Saudi  Arabia — have  long  been  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  and  reportedly  share 
our  concern  in  limiting  Soviet  Influence  in 
the  area.  Since  many  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
nations  have  also  received  substantial 
amounts  of  U.S.  military  equipment  In  re- 
cent years,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  they 
would  renounce  these  ties  and  jeopardize 
access  to  spare  parts. 

(2)  Although  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  reduces  transit  time  for  Soviet  ships 
from  the  Black  Sea,  it  also  permits  quick 
access  for  all  but  the  largest  U.S.  carriers 
from  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  event  of 
hostilities,  the  Canal  might  be  expected  to 
be  blocked,  leaving  Soviet  sea  routes  longer 
and  more  vulnerable  than  those  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  France  still  retains  several  installations 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  as  well  as  a  naval  pres- 
ence comparable  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  France  would 
act  in  its  own  interest  to  assure  oil  supplies, 
and  such  action  could  be  aided  by  coopera- 
tion with  other  NATO  allies  In  the  area. 

(4)  While  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  has  a 
capability  for  trouble-making  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  risks  of  escalation  must  weigh 
heavily  against  any  direct  military  confron- 
tation with  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  we  have  a  base  at  Diego  Garcia.  More- 
over, the  United  States  Navy  has  numerous 
tactical  advantages  over  the  Soviet  Navy, 
which  must  operate  its  ships  from  fewer 
ports  and  at  greater  distances. 

(5)  In  the  "worst  case"  scenario,  which 
has  been  trotted  out  to  justify  Diego  Garcia, 
this  one  base  Is  somehow  vital  and  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  major  military  operations 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Unless  we  wish  to  build 
other  bases  and  substantially  increase  our 
Navy  so  that  It  can  fight  a  three-ocean  war, 
the  present  facilities  on  Delgo  Garcia  should 
be  sufficient.  In  any  event,  these  questions 
should  be  faced  squarely  and  not  piecemeal. 

potential  UTiLrrY  of  diego  garcia 
Several     crucial      questions     about     the 

planned  use  of  this  base  have  not  yet  been 

answered  to  our  satisfaction. 
(1)  What  foielgn  policy  commitments  do 

we  have  In  the  area?— We  have  no  formal 


treaty  commitments  to  any  littoral  nation 
west  of  Thailand  except  Pakistan,  which  is 
still  nominally  a  member  of  SEATO.  We  do, 
of  course,  seek  "stability"  in  the  region,  but 
that  policy  has  been  pursued  with  massive 
arms  sales  rather  than  by  new  defense  com- 
mitments. Whatever  general  interest  we  have 
in  maintaining  freedom  of  the  seas  and  sale 
transit  for  oil  supplies  can  best  be  served 
by  working  in  concert  with  other  nations  in- 
stead of  unilateral  military  adventures. -Since 
there  is  no  obligation  to  consider  deployment 
of  forces  Into  the  countries  of  the  region, 
there  Is  no  need  to  expand  the  facilities  on 
Diego  Garcia.  We  can  and  do  show  the  flag 
now. 

(2)  How  would  Diego  Garcia  be  used? — 
We  have  reached  no  final  agreement  with  the 
British  on  the  usage  of  this  base,  and  there 
are  no  assurances  that  whatever  agreement 
is  reached  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty.  Thus,  we  may  never  be  able  to 
Judge  whether  this  executive  agreement  will 
Indeed  protect  our  Interests  and  permit  the 
various  possible  operations  which  have  been 
offered  as  justification  for  this  base.  If  the 
British  retain  a  veto  right  on  special  opera- 
tions, we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  base  could 
ever  be  used  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 

(3)  Can  Diego  Garcia  help  protect  oil  sup- 
plies?— Those  most  likely  to  Interfere  with 
oil  supplies  are  not  the  Soviets,  but  the  oil- 
producing  nations  of  the  area,  which  we  are 
arming  now  through  massive  foreign  military 
sales.  The  U.S.  Navy  can  be  of  little  help  In 
ending  an  embargo  unless  we  are  going  to 
contemplate  an  amphibious  invasion — which 
most  U.S.  officials  have  publicly  ruled  out. 
Even  in  that  circumstance,  with  the  risk  of 
much  wider  war,  Diego  Garcia  is  probably  too 
vulnerable  and  too  limited  to  be  relied  upon. 
Our  Navy  still  retains  a  global  operating  ca- 
pability and  can  deploy  a  "presence"  when- 
ever needed. 

In  short,  if  our  goal  is  simply  to  be  able  to 
"show  the  flag,"  we  have  that  capability  now, 
without  Diego  Garcia.  And  if  our  goal  is 
actually  to  be  able  to  conduct  major  military 
operations,  Diego  Garcia  by  itself  is  probably 
not  sufficient. 

soviet  activity  in  the  area 

We  recognize  and  regret  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  seeking  to  expand  its  influence  and 
operating  capability  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  Soviet  ac- 
tions thus  far,  in  the  absence  of  serious  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  achieve  arms  restraint, 
justify  the  proposed  U.S.  base  expansion. 

Last  year  the  Navy  presented  a  frightening 
array  of  possible  Soviet  bases — on  Socotra;  at 
Umm  Qasr,  Iraq;  at  Aden;  at  Berbera;  and 
on  Mauritius.  CIA  Director  Colby  minimized 
most  of  these  possibilities.  He  called  Socotra 
"a  bare  Island  ...  no  port  facilities  or  fuel 
storage  ...  air  strip  not  feasible  for  modern 
operations."  He  called  Umm  Qasr  a  "so-called 
port"  about  which  the  Iraqis  has  been  re- 
strictive of  the  USSR.  At  Mauritius  the  USSR 
has  only  bunkering  rights.  Aden  was  called 
"a  good  base,"  but  "the  Soviets  have  not 
used  it  very  much" — only  port  visits.  "The 
limited  fEicUlties  that  the  Soviets  use  now," 
Mr.  Colby  testified,  "such  as  those  in  Berbera 
or  Umm  Qasr,  would  require  considerable  de- 
velopment— and  probably  changes  in  the  host 
countries'  policies — to  provide  major  serv- 
ices." 

This  year  the  list  has  dwindled.  The  only 
evidence  of  Soviet  base  expansion  In  the  past 
year  was  at  Berbera,  in  Somalia,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  was  said  to  be  expanding  POL 
storage,  constructing  additional  housing, 
lengthening  the  airstrip,  and  building  a  mis- 
sile storage  and  handling  facility. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  fa- 
cilities will  become  and  will  be  used  as  a 
major  Soviet  base.  Crucial  questions  remain 
on  the  extent  of  Somali  control  over  the  fa- 
cilities, who  will  control  and  use  the  port 
and  airfield,  and  whether  Soviet  personnel 


will  be  permanently  stationed  there.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Somali  Foreign  Minister  has 
denied  U.S.  Government  claims  about  this 
base  and  has  offered  to  let  foreigners  visit 
Berbera  suggests  that  this  base  may  not  be 
as  sensitive  and  important  as  Defense  De- 
partment witnesses  have  alleged.  Until  these 
matters  have  been  Investigated  further,  we 
remain  unconvinced. 

The  possibility  of  antiship  missile  storage 
facilities  is  also  not  a  serious  cause  for  con- 
cern, since  such  missile  are  most  useful  when 
deployed  with  ships  or  aircraft.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  U.S.  Navy  has  a  wide  array  of  weap- 
ons to  defeat  enemy  ships,  and  will  enhance 
that  capability  when  the  Harpoon  missiles 
now  being  procured  become  operational. 
Carrier-launched  aircraft  can  patrol  and  op- 
erate effectively  over  brotid  ocean  areas  to 
protect  U.S.  Interests,  so  we  do  not  need 
land  storage  facilities  for  missiles. 

Instead  of  reacting  by  expanding  our  own 
permanent  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  we 
should  use  this  opportunity  to  seek  firm  lim- 
itations on  what  the  superpowers  will  do  in 
that  region.  Before  we  build  a  checkerboard 
of  bases,  we  should  exhaust  diplomatic  ef- 
forts. 

OPINIONS  OF  littoral  NATIONS 

Despite  repeated  inquiries,  none  of  the  29 
nations  on  the  Indian  Ocean  littoral  has 
given  public  support  for  the  proposed  U.S. 
base  expansion  on  Diego  Garcia.  Although 
some  officials  are  willing  to  give  private  assur- 
ances of  support  for  the  U.S.  plans,  we  believe 
that,  if  public  criticism  is  dismissed  as  rhet- 
oric, secret  words  of  support  have  even  less 
value. 

If  we  are  to  build  and  maintain  good  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  this  region,  we 
cannot  disregard  their  opinions,  even  If  we 
do  not  always  accept  their  views.  For  our 
presence  to  have  any  meaning  In  the  long 
run,  we  must  have  the  open,  willing  support 
for  our  efforts. 

The  real  answer  Is  not  in  ephemereal  pri- 
vate opinions  but  in  joint  cooperation  and 
regional  strength.  We  believe  that  most  if 
not  all  of  these  nations  would  prefer  and 
would  support  mutual  restraint  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

This  goal  should  be  pursued  urgently  In- 
stead of  being  preoccupied  with  expanding 
the  base  at  Diego  Garcia. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  extensive 
discussion  In  Congress  and  In  the  public 
media  about  the  objectives  and  administra- 
tion of  our  foreign  and  defensive  policies. 
There  has  been  a  general  feeling  that  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  involvement  should  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  Initiative  and 
precision  in  adjusting  to  new  realities  in  the 
world. 

One  central  point  that  was  repeatedly 
made  stressed  the  need  for  closer  linkage  be- 
tween our  defense  outlays  and  planning  with 
defined  foreign  policy  objectives. 

In  this  context,  the  proposed  base  expan- 
sion on  Diego  Garcia  assumes  a  symbolic  im- 
portance far  beyond  its  military  importance. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  an  Informed, 
realistic  decision  on  the  basis  of  military 
facts  and  foreign  policy  goals  measured  on  a 
global  scale. 

For  these  reasons,  we  recommend  that  the 
Senate  approve  S.  Res.  160. 

John  Culver. 
Gary  Hart. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATOR  TAFP  AND 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  TO  INTRO- 
DUCE NONGERMANE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  S.  1849 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Randolph  each  be  permitted 
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to  introduce  an  amendment  to  S.  1849. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  notwithstanding 
that  such  amendments  may  not  be  ger- 
mane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  is 
so  ordered. 
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REQUEST  THAT  VOTE  ON  ISSUE  NO. 
1.  SENATE  RESOLUTION  166,  OC- 
CUR  AT   4:30   P.M.   ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
which  was  to  occur  Tuesday  next  on 
Issue  No.  1  relative  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire election  dispute,  issue  No.  1  being 
lines  7  through  12  of  Senate  Resolution 
166,  occur  Instead  at  the  hour  of  4:30 
p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  restate  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  JULY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  addition  to  the  New  Hampshire 
election  dispute,  the  workload  ahead  is 
a  heavy  one.  For  this  reason  the  neces- 
sity for  Saturday  sessions,  excluding 
tomorrow,  during  this  month  of  July,  Is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent. 

An  examination  of  the  business  to  be 
disposed  of  during  July  will  indicate  the 
necessity  for  Saturday  sessions  increas- 
ingly confronts  us.  In  addition  to  various 
other  measures  which  may  reach  the 
calendar  for  floor  debate,  the  following 
measures  will  be  ready  for  action  during 
the  month  of  July,  but  they  will  not 
necessarily  be  called  up  in  the  order 
stated: 

The  New  Hampshire  dispute  which 
continues  before  the  Senate  and  on 
which  future  cloture  votes  may  be 
anticipated. 

The  clean  air  amendment. 

Various  appropriation  bills,  for  ex- 
ample, the  transportation  appropriation 
bill,  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  HUD  appropriation  bill 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill,  the  State- 
Justice-Judiciary  appropriation  bills. 

The  Energy  Allocation  Act  extension, 
S.  1849,  on  which  there  is  a  time  agree- 
ment. 

The  fuel  efficiency  for  automobiles 
measure,  S.  1883,  on  which  there  is  a 
time  agreement. 


The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act. 

The  Elk  Hills  measure. 

The  Coal  Leasing  and  Coal  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

ERDA. 

The  Energy  Production  Board. 

Reregulation  of  natural  gas,  S.  692. 

Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
H.R.  6219. 

Senate  Resolution  160,  disapproving 
construction  projects  on  the  island  of 
Diego  Garcia. 

S.  644,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion bill. 

S.  963,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and  vari- 
ous conference  reports. 

The  leadership  hopes  to  have  the 
understanding  of  all  Senators  as  the 
Senate  tackles  this  difficult  schedule 
which  It  Is  imperative  we  follow,  with 
early  and  late  sessions  expected  dally 
and  with  rollcall  votes  to  occur  daily, 
including  Saturdays. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
OCCUR  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  14,  1975. 
PRIOR  TO  THE  HOUR  OF  4:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  roll- 
call  votes  occur  on  next  Monday  prior  to 
the  hour  of  4 :  30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  should  be  stated  at  this  point 
that  beyond  next  Monday  the  same  re- 
quest will  not  necessarily  be  repeated 
for  the  following  Mondays  during  the  re- 
maining weeks  in  July,  because  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  votes  early  in  the  day 
on  Mondays  as  v.e  come  nearer  to  the 
Augiist  recess. 

Committees  should  also  be  reminded 
that  Republicans  continue  to  object  to 
committee  meetings  during  the  hours  in 
which  the  New  Hampshire  election  dis- 
pute is  being  debated  en  the  Senate  floor, 
and  committees  may  want  to  arrange 
their  schedules  accordingly. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    11  30 
A.M.  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  14,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
vening hour  be  changed  to  11:30  a.m. 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Haskell  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  Mr.  Garn 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  There  will  then  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166,  and  at  least  1  hour  of 
debate  will  occur  on  issue  No.  1.  being 


lines  7  through  12  of  Senate  Resolution 
166. 

At  the  present  time  a  vote  is  ordered 
to  occur  on  that  issue  on  Tuesday,  but 
at  some  point  during  the  session  on  Mon- 
day, presumably  after  the  first  hour  or 
perhaps  after  the  second  hour  of  debate 
on  the  New  Hampshire  resolution,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  S.  1849,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act,  on  which  there  is  a  time  agree- 
ment, and  in  connection  with  which 
Senators  may  expect  rcllcall  votes  on 
amendments,  and  certainly  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

It  is  possible  that  final  action  could 
occur  on  S.  1849  on  Monday,  but  with  a 
time  limitation  of  8  hours  for  debate,  it 
is  quite  Ul'cely  that  the  final  action  will 
go  over  until  Tuesday,  at  the  earliest. 

Rollcall  votes  can  be  expected  daily 
next  week,  and  I  should  think  that  the 
necessity  for  a  Saturday  session  r.ext 
week  would  be  such  as  to  make  it  a  like- 
lihood rather  than  a  mere  possibility. 

The  Senate  will  probably  come  in  early 
and  stay  in  l?.te,  at  least  on  some  of  the 
days  next  week. 

I  also  add  this  caveat.  "Holds"  on 
measures  cannot  be  respected  in  the 
remaining  weeks  of  July,  as  might  be 
the  normal  course  otherwise. 

The  Senate  will  be  In  recess  for  the 
month  of  August  by  law  and  with  the 
kind  of  workload  that  Is  ahead,  the 
leadership  expresses  the  hope  that  all 
Senators  will  cooperate  to  the  utmost 
and  that  the  leadership  will  have  the 
understanding  of  all  Senators  when  It 
Is  necessary  to  dispose  of  measures  on 
which  "holds"  have  been  placed  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  such 
"holds"  being  respected  in  normal  times, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  July 
being  other  than  normal,  under  the 
circumstances  that  confront  the  Senate. 
I  think  also  that  the  leadership  may 
be  constrained  to  bring  up  measures  and 
to  ask  for  votes  without  the  usual  prac- 
tices that  have  been  resorted  to. 

Rollcall  votes  may  occur  unexpectedly 
and  Senators  should  arrange  their  sched- 
ules accordingly  from  here  on  out  until 
the  August  rece.ss.  Including  Saturdays. 
It  should  not  come  with  surprise  to 
Senators  If  measures  are  called  up  on 
which  rollcall  votes  will  occur,  and  there 
may  be  measures  In  which  certain  Sena- 
tors may  have  keen  and  particular  inter- 
est. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  with  the  legislative 
problems  that  confront  the  Senate  and 
the  number  of  Important  measures  that 
await  action  before  the  August  recess, 
the  leadership  will  need  as  much  flexi- 
bility as  Senators  can  possibly  afford  the 
leadership  in  order  to  consummate  the 
work  that  remains. 

The  leadership,  of  course,  will  extend 
eveiT  courtesy  possible  to  every  Senator, 
but  we  have  a  job  to  do.  If  we  expect 
to  take  off  for  the  month  of  August— 
and  we  can  call  It  a  recess,  or  a  holiday, 
or  whatever  we  will;  by  whatever  name 
it  is  the  same — we  have  to  act  and  work 
accordingly  in  Jul:-.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  expecting  action  on  energy 
measures,  and  on  measures  affecting  the 
economy,  unemployment,  recession,  et 
cetera. 
I  am  attempting  to  put  all  Senators 
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on  full  notice  that  rollcall  votes  can  be 
expected  at  any  time  and  under  circum- 
stances in  which,  ordinarily,  rollcall 
votes  might  not  be  expected  to  occur,  to 
wit,  motions  to  adjourn,  motions  to  re- 
cess, or  whatever.  We  just  have  to  deal 
with  the  exigencies  as  best  we  can  in  the 
remaining  days  ahead.  There  are  only  3 
weeks  remaining  in  July. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  I 
have  stated  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram for  which  unanimous  consent  has 
not  already  been  obtained,  I  would  ask 
for  such  unanimous  consent.  I  have  ref- 
erence to  morning  business,  time  limita- 
tion during  normal  business,  and  so  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:22 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
July  14, 1975,  at  11 :30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M.,  MONDAY, 
JULY  14,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  11, 1975: 

In  the  Am  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Felix  M.  Rogers,  015-12-1673FR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Tlie  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Gonge,  508-14-2378FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
ard  re.=ponsibillty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  B.  Furlong.  178-20- 
8867FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  11,  1975: 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Stanley  W.  Legro,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Sidney  L.  Jones,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is 
near.— Isaiah  55:6. 

Eternal  Spirit,  we  rejoice  and  our 
hearts  take  courage  when  we  realize  that 
Thou  art  found  by  those  who  really  seek 
Thee.  Thou  art  known  by  those  who  truly 
love  Thee  and  Thy  presence  is  felt  by 
those  whose  hearts  are  fully  open  to 
Thee.  Grant  that  we  may  be  among  those 
who  in  seeking  Thee  find  Thee,  who  in 
finding  Thee  learn  to  love  Thee,  and  who 
in  loving  Thee  and  one  another  keep 
our  hearts  open  to  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  life. 

Lift  us  out  of  the  darkness  of  dis- 
couragement and  despair  into  the  light 
of  faith  and  hope  that  responsive  to  Thee 
and  to  the  call  of  responsible  citizens  we 
may  hve  and  labor  for  better  days  with 
liberty  for  all.  justice  by  all,  and  good  will 
in  all;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4222.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  In  order  to  extend  ar.d  revise  'be 


special  food  service  program  for  children  and 
the  school  breakfast  program,  and  for  other 
purposes  related  to  strengthening  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs;  and 

H.R.  6950.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4222)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special 
food  service  program  for  children  and 
the  school  breakfast  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  related  to  strengthening 
the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams," request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Curtis,  and 
Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr. 
Young  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  670.  An  act  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices In  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  as 
follows: 


S.  IlES.  203 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
deferral  of  budget  authority  for  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  which  was  reported  to 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  In  his  letter  B-115398  of  July 
9,  1975,  pursuant  to  section  1015(a)  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  TAKE 
OVER  GRAIN  SALES  TO  SOVIETS, 
HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMIT- 
TEE   MEMBER    DEMANDS 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut«  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
that  the  U.S.  Government  halt  immedi- 
ately all  private  Russian  grain  sales  and 
become  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent 
for  grain  sales  to  the  Soviets. 

We  should  sell  them  grain  at  double  or 
triple  the  current  prices  or  trade  them 
for  their  oil,  barrel  for  bushel.  They  have 
no  place  else  to  go  for  the  grain  they 
need. 

The  Russians  are  desperate,  their  crop 
is  burned  out,  they  will  pay  any  price. 
They  are  making  fools  of  us,  repeating 
their  1972  gi-ain  robbery,  and  we  are  let- 
ting them  do  it. 

Earl  Butz  is  an  economic  imbecile. 

The  Government  should  take  over  all 
grain  negotiations  with  the  Russians.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  Butz  is  abetting — I 
might  say  conspiring  to  promote — an- 
other secret  Russian  grain  robbery.  He  is 
selling  out  the  American  farmer  and 
consumer.  Russians  are  secretly  buying 
our  grain  at  cheap  prices  from  our  farm- 
ers through  private  corporations  and  we 
are  left  with  another  round  of  food  in- 
flation. 

I  demand  that  Butz  immediately  pro- 
vide full  disclosure  of  all  Russian  nego- 
tiations for  our  grain. 

Estimated  wheat  and  feed  grain  stocks 
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available   to   U.S.S.R.   over   and   above 

normal  projected  export  commitments 

are  as  follows : 

(After  projected  U.S.  export  commitments  to 
U.S.S.R.  of  5  million  tons  of  wheat  and  5 
million  tons  of  corn  and  Includes  new  1976 
crops ) 

US.— 3-5  million  tons  wheat;  8-10  million 
tons  corn. 

Canada — 1-2  million  tons  wheat. 

Australia — 1  million  tons  wheat. 

E.E.C. — 2-3  million  tons  wheat. 

Argentina — .5  million  tons  wheat;  2  mil- 
lion tons  corn. 

1.  USDA  news  release  of  7/9/75  projects 
1975  USSR  grain  production  at  195  million 
metric  tons.  This  is  a  reduction  of  5  million 
tons  from  previous  report  and  15  million  tons 
lower   than    original   estimate. 

2.  Breakdown  of  projected  1975  USSR 
grain  production  Includes  95  million  tons  of 
wheat,  90  million  tons  of  coarse  grains,  and 
15  million  tons  of  miscellaneous  grains  and 
pulses. 

3.  About  one-third  of  Soviet  grain  produc- 
tion Is  winter  grain— now  in  the  process  of 
being  harvested.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
is  spring  grain  which  still  has  not  matured 
and  consequently  could  be  exposed  to  further 
drought  damage. 

4.  Given  USSR  1975  grain  production  oJ 
195  mUllon  tons,  USDA  estimates  that  Soviet 
grain  import  requirements  would  be  In  the 
range  of  10-15  miUlon  tons,  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  wheat  and  corn.  The  U.S.  share 
of  these  Import  requirements  could  be  In  the 
range  of  3-5  million  tons  of  wheat  and  4-8 
miUlon  tons  on  the  corn  side. 

5.  Given  U.S.  wheat  production  of  2.2 
billion  bushels,  and  corn  production  of  6  bil- 
lion bushels  m  1975,  the  U.S.  could  probably 
meet  the  above  Soviet  requirements  and  still 
add  to  end  of  the  year  carry-over  stocks. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tlie  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  reports  he  is  asking  consent 
to  file? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  and  a  resolution  abolishing 
the  present  Intelligence  Committee  of 
the  House  and  creating  another. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  will  not  object.  I  would  be  far 
more  pleased  if  you  would  just  abolish 
the  whole  thing  instead  of  creating  an- 
other monster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  SECRETARY  OP 
AGRICULTURE  AND  COiMMODITY 
FUTURES  TRADING  COMMISSION 
TO  SUBMIT  REPORT  ON  DOMES- 
TIC ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  SALES 
OF  WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  553)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


and  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic impact  of  sales  of  wheat  and  of 
wheat  flour  made,  or  which  might  be 
made,  by  private  business  establishments 
in  the  United  States  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  during  the  last 
6  months  of  1975,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  the 
Chair  has  considered  the  resolution  the 
gentleman  refers  to,  and  the  Chair  would 
like  to  have  this  brought  up  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  present  on  the  floor. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
withhold  making  his  request? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
already  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  is  aware  of  that.  If  the 
gentleman  presents  the  resolution  now, 
the  Chair  has  no  alternative. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  pre- 
sents the  joint  resolution  and  asks  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond)  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  got  my  hands 
on  the  joint  resolution.  It  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  I  have  here  a  letter  that  was 
addressed  to  the  minority  leader  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Butz, 
in  which  he  says: 

This  is  In  response  to  your  letter  asking 
about  potential  grain  sales  to  the  USSR  and 
their  probable  Impact  on  domestic  supplies. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  my 
district  grows  more  wheat  than  any  State 
in  the  Nation  and  two-thirds  of  that 
wheat  has  to  be  exported  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  viable  agriculture.  Secretary 
Butz  goes  on : 

Several  of  our  export  Arms  are  actively 
engaged  in  discussions  or  negotiations  with 
Soviet  buyers.  No  sales  have  been  reported 
to  date. 

Again  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  sale  of  100,000 
metric  tons  or  more  has  to  be  reported 
to  the  USDA  within  24  hours. 

The  Secretary  goes  on: 

But  we  expect  sales  will  be  made  and  we 
are  confident  that  we  will  have  more  than 
adequate  supplies  to  fulfill  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  In  our  Judgment,  we  need  the  sales 
In  order  to  assure  a  healthy  farm  economy, 
to  add  to  our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  to  avoid  potential  costly  outlays 
for  farm  programs. 

As  you  know,  yesterday  we  released  our 
first  official  Crop  Report  for  the  1975  grow- 
ing season.  It  Indicated  bumper  crops  by  a 
wide  margin.  The  corn  crop  is  forecast  at 
more  than  6  billion  bushels.  30  percent  more 
than  last  year's  short  crop  and  7  percent 
above  the  previous  1973  record  crop.  The 
wheat  crop  Is  forecast  at  2.2  bUllon  bushels. 


22  percent  above  last  year's  record  ctod 
Large  crops  are  also  In  prospect  for  grate 
sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  soybeans. 

With  these  whopping  record  crops  which 
are  a  tremendous  credit  to  our  American 
farmers.  It  Is  essential  that  we  maintain  the 
momentum  In  our  exports  that  we  have  had 
during  the  past  couple  years.  American  aerl 
culture  Is  dependent  on  exports.  It  must  hava 
them  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Let  me  give  these  few  statistics  from 
the  Secretary's  letter  and  then  I  win 
yield  to  the  gentleman: 

Our  domestic  needs  from  our  1975  wheat 
crop  Is  expected  to  be  only  about  800  mil- 
lion  bushels,  including  wheat  fed  to  live* 
stock.  The  remaining  1.4  billion  busheU  i« 
available  for  export  and  adding  to  stocks. 
Our  domestic  use  of  com  from  our  1975  cron 
Is  forecast  at  about  4.3  bUllon  bushels  leav 
Ing  1.7  billion  bushels  for  export  and  addition 
to  stocks.  We  expect  exports  from  our  1975 
wheat  and  corn  crops  each  to  be  around  \2 
billion  bushels.  Including  exports  to  th« 
USSR. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  figures,  exports 
to  the  USSR  are  important  to  us  If  we  are  not 
to  have  an  excessive  buUdup  In  stocks  from 
our  1975  crop.  We  want  to  avoid  retumlnj 
to  the  large  surpluses  of  earlier  years. 

These  are  costly  to  our  farmers,  to  us  u 
t.^xpayers  and  in  the  longer -run  It  is  costly 
to  consumers  In  that  It  removes  the  Incen- 
tlves  for  our  farmers  to  produce  at  then 
best. 

Sincerely, 

Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thrust  of  my  resolution-  is  not  to  pro- 
hibit  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia,  because 
I  understand  75  percent  of  our  wheat 
crop  is  exported.  All  I  want  to  make  sure 
of  is  that  the  Russians  or  any  other  for- 
eign power  buy  wheat  and  com  at  prices 
no  less  than  the  American  consumer 
must  pay. 

Back  in  1972,  we  had  a  situation  where 
the  Russians  quietly  bought  up  large 
quantities  of  commodities  here  in  the 
United  States  at  prices  75  percent  below 
what  our  consumers  eventuallv  ended 
up  paying.  All  I  ask  right  now  is  that 
during  the  next  30  days,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
the  consumer  impact  of  such  a  sale  and 
see  If  Indeed  Russian  wheat  purchases 
will  result  in  our  own  American  consum- 
ers paying  higher  prices. 

Just  recently,  we  heard  a  great  speech 
by  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  who  said  that  the 
way  the  Russians  plan  to  strangle  the 
Americans  and  all  the  other  Western 
powers  is  by  giving  us  enough  rope  to 
strangle  ourselves  by  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
commodities  and  manufactured  goods  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  cheapest  possible 
prices. 

I  have  nothing  against  foreign  trade. 
All  I  say  is  that  our  own  American  con- 
sumers should  not  be  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  while  we  surreptitiously 
sell  the  Communist  bloc  countries  com- 
modities at  low  prices.  That  Is  the  thrust 
of  my  resolution.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  would  just  imderstand  this,  aU 
I  would  Uke  Is  a  30-day  cooling  off  period 
while  the  Agriculture  Department 
studies  the  consumer  Impact  of  thla 
probable  purchase. 
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Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  we  have 
been  monitoring  the  situation.  We  have 
now  set  up  the  mechanism  so  that  the 
market  can  report  when  wheat  sales 
take  place,  and  It  Is  not  like  the  last 
time. 

Yesterday,  the  price  of  wheat  at  Kan- 
sas City  was  $3.54  for  No.  2  hard  red 
winter  wheat.  That  translates  to  $3.25  In 
Dodge  City,  Kans.  The  American  con- 
sumer only  pays  3  or  4  cents  out  of  that 
loaf  of  bread  to  the  wheat  farmer.  He 
does  not  have  any  big  worry  there. 

So,  very  deflnitely,  as  far  as  the  reso- 
lution is  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary. 
We  are  on  top  of  it  and  the  gentleman 
can  rest  assured  that  the  American  con- 
sumer will  be  protected,  because  the  first 
800  million  always  goes  to  him. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  think  he  has  a  brilliant  Idea.  We 
all  recall  what  happened  to  the  wheat 
sale  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Prices  went 
out  of  sight  and  that  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  inflation.  The  American  farmer 
was  greatly  disturbed. 

I  remember  making  a  trip  to  South 
Dakota  to  talk  to  the  farmers  out  there. 
I  spent  3  days  with  them.  At  that  par- 
ticular time,  the  railroad  cars  in  America 
were  tied  up  in  the  area  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  farmers  could  not  get  their  pro- 
duce shipped  and  they  were  complaining 
about  it.  They  were  also  complaining 
about  the  fact  that  they  thought  they 
had  been  taken  because  they  had  not 
knoTi-n  what  was  happening. 

I  think  a  resolution  of  this  type  Is  a 
decent  idea,  a  good  idea.  We  ought  to  be 
informed  of  what  is  happening  so  that 
we  will  not  have  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  before. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  would  state  that  we 
are  informed.  We  have  the  mechanics.  It 
is  working.  The  price  is  responding  to  the 
demand. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  have  the  same  Sec- 
retary today  that  we  had  then.  He 
messed  it  up  then,  and  he  will  today. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  remind  the  majority 
leader  that  two  thirds  of  our  wheat  is 
to  be  exported.  We  do  not  need  this  res- 
olution. The  gentleman  says  It  is  a  bril- 
liant idea.  I  say  it  Is  crazy,  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  me  to  be  more  specific.  We 
are  on  top  of  it.  The  farmer  still  has  his 
wheat.  We  are  getting  control  of  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  will  note 
that  the  futures  market  has  gone  up  2 
davs  in  a  row. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
MEET  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
TODAY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  while  the  House  Is  proceed- 
ing under  the  5-mInute  rule. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
Inquire,  Is  the  unanimous  consent  request 
approved  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
might  have  until  midnight  to  file  certain 
privileged  reports? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Chair, 


HEALTH   MANPO"WER   ACT   OF   1975 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  584  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  584 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5546) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
revise  and  extend  the  programs  of  assistance 
under  title  VII  for  training  In  the  health  and 
allied  health  professions,  to  revise  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  program  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  scholarship 
training  program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  section  405 (o) 
of  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXT  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  imder  the  five-min- 
ute rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  584  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  5546,  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1975. 

House  Resolution  584  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  section  405(6)  of 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive measure — are  waived.  House  Reso- 
lution 584  also  provides  that  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  Instead 
of  by  sections. 

H.R.  5546  provides  for  a  1-year  exten- 


sion for  existing  health  manpower,  pub- 
Uc  health,  and  allied  health  authorities. 
For  fiscal  years  1976,  1977.  and  1978,  the 
bill  extends  the  current  programs  and 
makes  revisions  designed  to  deal  with  the 
issues  of  the  rapid  infiux  of  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates  Into  the  United  States  and 
the  geographic  and  specialty  maldistri- 
bution of  health  personnel.  The  bill  also 
establishes  a  new  program  to  regulate 
residency  training  programs. 

H.R.  5546  authorizes  $515.9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $590.7  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977  and  $653.6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  584  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  5546. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  mny  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  noted.  House  Resolu- 
tion 584  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  5546,  Health  Manpower 
Act  of  1975,  and  that  the  bill  shall  be 
open  to  all  germane  amendments.  The 
rule  has  two  other  provisions.  First.  It 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 405(6)  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  which  deals 
with  appropriations  on  a  legislative  bill 
(sec.  405(6)  deals  with  loans  to  schools). 
Second.  It  provides  that  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  amend  and  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1978  certain  provisions  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  which  provide 
assistance  to  schools  and  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  public  health,  health  adminis- 
tration and  allied  health.  The  bill  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  problem  of  rapid 
influx  of  foreign  medical  graduates  into 
the  United  States,  geographic  maldis- 
tribution of  health  personnel  and  spe- 
cialty maldistribution  within  the  med- 
ical profession.  The  total  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation is  $1,760,150,000  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  provision  In 
this  bill  which  will  require  medical  stu- 
dents to  pay  back  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  annual  installments,  the 
amount  the  school  received  in  federal 
support  for  such  student.  These  payback 
requirements  would  be  waived  for  stu- 
dents who  agree  to  practice  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  doctors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  payback  provision 
will  work  a  severe  hardship  for  many 
young  doctors.  They  will  be  required  to 
pay  back  funds  at  the  point  of  greatest 
financial  stress  in  a  professional  career, 
that  is,  where  the  cost  of  setting  up  prac- 
tice, repayment  of  other  loans  and  low- 
est level  of  career  income  all  converge. 

Young  doctors  would  be  required  to 
pay  back  funds  that  they  did  not  borrow 
themselves.  The  Federal  Government 
made  grants,  not  loans,  to  medical 
schools  based  on  the  number  of  students 
in  the  schools.  The  money  is  not  deliv- 
ered to  the  student  nor  is  it  available  to 
him. 

Correction  of  the  geographic  maldis- 
tribution of  health  professionals  Is  an 
admirable  goal  when  done  through  ef- 
forts   to    encourage    voluntary    action. 
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However.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  words 
"encourage"  and  "voluntary."  for  I  most 
assuredly  oppose  such  an  effort  when  it 
is  achieved  by  coercion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  351,  nays  0 
not  voting  82,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3771 
YEAS— 361 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Anniinzlo 

Archer 

Asbbrook 

Asp  in 

AuColn 

BadUlo 

BafalU 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Baiaman 

Beard,  R.L 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bererland 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Bonl:er 

Bowen 

Brad  em  as 

Breaux 

Brtnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Maas. 
Burleson,  Tex. 

BurtUon,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
ConJan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Conn  an 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  W 
Daniels,  N.J. 


Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

du  Pont 

Early 

Erkhardt 

Edgar 

Edwarda,  Calif 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fisher 

Pithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Piynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Phaser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Gibbons 

Gi^man 

Gtnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 
Grassley 

Gr«(Bn 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Haniey 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayee,  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
He/ner 
Heinz 


Helsfoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  A!a. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Knieger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lolt 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKtnney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Me.  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 


Michel 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

MinUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichois 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Obey 

03rlen 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritcbard 


Randall 
Rangel 
Resula 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleid 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
SpeUman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J.  William 
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Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teagiie 

Thone 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

V?hitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zabiockl 

Zeferetti 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Biouin 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Butler 

Byron 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cohen 

CoUins,  111. 

Conable 

Crane 

Danielson 

Dellums 

Dickinson 
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Diggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Flowers 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gude 

Guyer 

Harrington 

Harris 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hinshaw 

Horton 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Landrum 

Lent 

Litton 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mann 

Mathis 


Matsunaga 

Meyner 

Milford 

Montgomery 

Moes 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Neal 

Oberstar 

Poage 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reuss 

Roncallo 

Runnels 

Scheuer 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Symington 

Symms 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Udall 

Wampler 

Waxman 

WUson,  Tex. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Scheuer 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Oberstar  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson.     ^^' 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Waxman 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ouyer 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Blouln  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr  Ed- 
wards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu. 
setts. 

Mr.  Railsback  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5546)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  under 
title  vn  for  training  in  the  health  and 
allied  health  professions,  to  revise  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  program 
and  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
scholarship  training  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5546,  with  Mr. 
Mazzoli  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
measure,  H.R.  5546,  is  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1975.  This  measure,  which 
is  the  product  of  extensive  deliberations 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  this  year  and  last,  would 
revise  and  extend  the  authorities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  which  provide 
assistance  to  students  and  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veter- 
inary medicine,  public  health,  podiatry, 
optometry,  and  pharmacy,  provide  as- 
sistance to  programs  and  students  of 
health  administration,  provide  increased 
authorizations  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  and  provide  a  mechanism 
for  controlling  the  number  and  types 
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of  postgraduate  medical  residency  pro- 
grams. 

PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS   OF   H.R.    5546   FOR  FISCAL 

YEAR    1976,    1977    AND    1978 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  bill  continues  the  existing  au- 
thority authorizing  grants,  loan  guaran- 
tees and  interest  subsidies  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  for 
health  professions  schools  at  an  author- 
ization level  of  $25  million  for  grants  in 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  and  $2 
million,  $3  million  and  $3  million  for  loan 
guarantees  and  interest  subsidies  for  the 
next  three  fiscal  years. 

STUDENT   ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  continues  with  minor  modifi- 
cations, the  authority  for  loans  to  stu- 
dents of  the  health  professions,  at  $30 
million  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years,  and  traineeships  for  students  in 
schools  of  public  health,  at  $6  million  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  It  phases 
out  the  unconditional  scholarship  pro- 
grams authorized  by  existing  law  in  favor 
of  substantial  increases  for  National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholarship,  for 
which  appropriations  are  authorized  at 
$40  million  for  fiscal  1976,  $80  million  for 
fiscal  1977,  and  $120  million  for  fiscal 
1978.  It  modifies  the  existing  National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  pro- 
gram which  provides  scholarships  to 
student"^  of  th°  health  professions  who 
agree  to  practice  their  professions  In 
critical  health  shortage  areas  following 
graduation. 

DIRECT   SUPPORT   TO    HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 
SCHOOLS 

The  bill  extends  and  revises  the  exist- 
hig  program  whereby  schools  of  the 
health  professions  receive  institutional 
support,  based  on  a  formula  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  times  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  school  (termed 
"capitation'  support) .  It  adds  schools  of 
public  health  as  schools  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  support.  The  bill  also  revfees 
the  requirements  to  which  schools  must 
agree  in  order  to  receive  capitation 
support. 

The  capitation  amounts  and  require- 
ments to  which  schools  must  agree  in 
order  to  receive  capitation  support  are: 

All  health  professions  schools:  All 
health  professions  schools  must,  in  order 
to  receive  capitation  support,  beginning 
in  school  year  1976-77,  contract  with 
each  enrolled  student  whereby  the  stu- 
dent agrees  to  pay  back  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  annual  installments  1 
year  following  graduation,  or  completion 
of  internship,  residency,  or  other  ad- 
vanced clinical  training,  the  amount  the 
school  received  in  capitation  support  for 
such  student.  Payback  requirements  are 
waived  for  those  students  who  agree  to 
practice  their  professions  in  areas  in 
which  medically  underserved  populations 
are  located. 

Schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and 
dentistry:  $2,100  per  student  per  year 
for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  and  $2,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978.  Such  schools  must 
either  expand  enrollment  in  their  first 
or  third  years,  or  operate  a  remote  site 
training  program  in  which  at  least  50 
percent  of  their  students,  upon  gradua- 
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tlon,  will  have  spent  6  weeks  of  training 
in  a  site  remote  from  the  main  teaching 
facilities  of  the  school. 

Schools  of  public  health:  $1,500  per 
student  equivalent  working  toward  a 
graduate  degree.  Such  schools  must  in- 
crease first  year  enrollment. 

Schools  of  veterinary  medicine:  $1,500 
per  student.  Such  schools  must  either 
increase  first  year  enrollment  or  enroll 
at  least  20  percent  of  their  students 
from  States  which  have  no  such  schools. 

Schools  of  podiatry:  $1,100  per  stu- 
dent. Such  schools  must  either  increase 
first  year  enrollment  or  enroll  at  least 
40  percent  of  their  students  from  States 
which  have  no  such  schools. 

Schools  of  optometry  and  pharmacy: 
$700  per  student  per  year.  Schools  of 
optometry  must  either  increase  first  year 
enrollment  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public 
school,  enroll  at  least  25  percent  of  their 
students  from  States  which  have  no  such 
schools;  in  the  case  of  a  private  school, 
enroll  at  least  50  percent  of  their  students 
from  States  which  have  no  such  schools. 
Schools  of  pharmacy  must  either  increase 
enrollment  or  conduct  two  of  their  spe- 
cial training  programs — teaching  in  clin- 
ical settings,  clinical  pharmacology,  or 
doctor/patient  counseling  in  drugs. 

The  bill  extends  the  existing  program 
of  start-up  assistance  for  new  schools 
at  $10  million  fiscal  year  per  year  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  1977  and  1978  and  ex- 
tends eligibility  for  such  assistance  to 
schools  of  public  health,  veterinary  med- 
icine, optometry,  pharmacy,  and  po- 
diatry. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  existing  pro- 
gram whereby  schools  in  serious  finan- 
cial straits  can  receive  financial  distress 
grants.  Eligibility  Is  extended  to  schools 
of  public  health.  Authorizations  of  $5 
million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1976, 
1977,  and  1978  are  provided. 

SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

H.R.  5546  makes  substantial  revisions 
in  the  existing  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  award  special  grants 
and  contracts  to  health  professions 
schools  and  other  entities  to  meet  the 
costs  of  projects  designed  to  substantial- 
ly improve  curriculums  and  educational 
opportunities,  develop  better  access  to 
and  quality  of  health  care,  and  encourage 
the  training  of  needed  primary  care  per- 
sonnel. These  projects  Include: 

Training  In  family  medicine:  The  bill 
extends  an  existing  program  authoriz- 
ing support  of  family  medicine  residency 
programs  and  adds  new  authority  for 
support  of  residencies  In  general  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  and  osteopathic  Intern- 
ships. The  bill  would  authorize  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  and  1978 
for  these  purposes. 

Departments  of  family  medicine:  The 
bill  authorizes  $10  million  for  fiscal  1976. 
$15  million  for  fiscal  1977,  and  $20  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1978  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments of  family  medicine  in  medical  and 
osteopathic  schools. 

Disadvantaged  students:  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $20  million  for  fiscal  years  1976. 
1977,  and  1978  for  the  award  of  grants 
and  contracts  to  assist  Individuals  from 


disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  enter 
health  professions  schools. 

Area  health  education  centers:  The 
bill  revises  and  extends  an  existing  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  area 
health  education  centers  to  train  stu- 
dents of  the  health  professions  (includ- 
ing residents) .  retrain  and  provide  con- 
tinuing education  for  health  profession- 
als, and  provide  educational  programs 
for  the  general  public  in  remote  com- 
munity hospitals  and  other  facilities  un- 
der the  supervision  of  faculty  of  health 
professions  schools.  $15  million  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1976,  $20  million  for  fiscal 
1977,  and  $25  million  for  fiscal  1978  for 
the  purpose. 

Special  projects  for  optometry,  podia- 
try, and  pharmacy:  The  bill  authorizes 
$5  million  for  fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  and 
1978  for  grants  and  contracts  to  these 
schools  to  assist  with  their  affiliations 
with  other  health  professions  training 
programs  and  with  their  development  of 
specialized  training  programs. 

Computer  technology :  The  bill  extends 
an  existing  authority  authorizing  com- 
puter technology  health  care  demonstra- 
tion programs  at  $3  million  for  fiscal 
years  1976,  1977,  and  1978. 

Emergency  mtdical  services  training: 
The  bill  extends  an  existing  authority 
for  training  of  personnel  in  emergency 
medical  services  and  revises  that  author- 
ity to  provide  that  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  appropriated  moneys  shall 
be  used  to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of 
program  development  and  training  of 
physicians  in  emergency  medicine.  $10 
million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1976. 
1977,  and  1978. 

Training  of  U.S.  foreign  medical  stu- 
dents: The  bill  authorizes  grants  and 
contracts  for  the  remedial  training  of 
U.S.  citizens  previously  enrolled  in  for- 
eign medical  schools  who  have  pro- 
visionally been  accepted  with  advanced 
standing  into  the  third  year  of  U.S. 
medical  or  osteopathic  schools.  The  bill 
authorizes  $2  million  for  fiscal  1976,  $3 
miilion  for  fiscal  1977,  and  $4  million  for 
fiscal  1978  for  such  grants  and  contracts. 

Training  of  physician  assistants  and 
expanded  function  dental  auxiliaries: 
The  bill  authorizes  grants  and  contracts 
to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  for  the 
training  of  physician  assistants  and  ex- 
panded function  dental  auxiliaries.  The 
bill  authorizes  $25  million  for  fiscal  1976, 
$30  million  for  fiscal  1977,  and  S35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1978. 

GRADUATE   PROGRAMS   IN    HEALTH    AND    HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  authorizes  institutional  sup- 
port for  graduate  programs  in  health  ad- 
ministration, hospital  administration, 
health  planning,  environmental  health, 
and  preventive  medicine,  $3  million  for 
fiscal  1976,  $3.5  million  for  fiscal  1977. 
and  $4  million  for  fiscal  1978.  It  author- 
izes traineeships  for  students  enrolled  in 
such  programs  at  $2.5  million  per  year 
for  fiscal  years  1976,  and  1977,  and  1978. 

ALLIED   HEALTH   PERSONNEL  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  authorizes  project  grants  for 
allied  health  programs  at  $20  million  per 
year  for  fi.scal  years  1976.  1977.  and  1978 
and  traineeships  for  advanced  training 
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of  allied  health  personnel  at  $6  million 
for  each  of  these  fiscal  years. 

MEDICAI,  BESIDENCT  TBAINrNG  PROGRAM 

The  bill  adds  a  new  title  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  establishes 
limits  on  first  year  positions  in  accredited 
medical  residency  training  programs  be- 
ginning in  calendar  year  1978. 

This  provision  directs  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  designate  or  establish  a  medical 
residency  trainnig  program  accrediting 
agency  to  review  and  either  accredit  or 
disapprove  each  medical  residency  train- 
ing program  in  the  United  States  and 
review  each  such  program  at  least  once 
every  3  years.  The  right  of  first  re- 
fusal to  become  the  accrediting  agency 
is  afforded  the  Liaison  Committee  Grad- 
uate on  Medical  Education  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Medical  Education 

The  Secretary  is  further  directed  to  in- 
sure that  medical  residency  training  pro- 
grams are  coordinated  under  certain 
statutory  guidelines.  These  guidelines  in- 
clude consideration  of  the  need  for  resi- 
dency programs  to  be  equitably  distrib- 
uted geographically,  the  special  need  for 
residency  programs  maintained  in  con- 
junction with  area  health  education  cen- 
ters, and  the  special  need  for  the  primary 
care  specialties  of  family  medicine  gen- 
eral internal  medicine,  general  pedi- 
atrics, and  gynecology.  The  total  number 
Of  residency  training  programs  estab- 
lished m  1978  may  not  exceed  155  percent 
of  graduates  of  U.S.  medical  schools  in 
the  previous  years;  in  1979  the  number 
may  not  exceed  140  percent;  and  in  1980 
and  thereafter  the  number  may  not  ex- 
ceed 125  percent. 

r^Jfi!'  ^^^^^'  during  subcommittee 
deliberations  on  this  measure,  four  major 
problems  were  identified  as  having  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  access  to  quality 
health  care  delivery  in  this  country 
nrst  the  supply  and  productivity  of 
health  manpower;  second,  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  health  man- 
power; third,  the  specialty  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians;  and  fourth,  the  im- 
pact of  the  recent  Infiux  of  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates  Into  this  country  In 
developing  this  legislation  we  have  before 
lis  today,  the  subcommittee  carefully 
examined  the  factors  leading  to  inade- 
quate supply,  geographic  maldistribu- 
tion, specialty  maldistribution,  and  the 
growmg  Influx  of  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates and  believe  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
resolution  of  these  substantial  problems. 

StrPPLT    OF   HEALTH    PROFESSIONALS 

Prom  its  inception  in  1963.  assistance 
to  schools  and  students  of  the  health 
professions  has  been  targeted  with  one 
primary  goal— Increasing  the  supply  of 
health  manpower.  Remarkable  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  past  10  years  in 
increasing  the  enrollment  levels  of 
health  professions  schools.  Medical 
school  enrollment  has  nearly  doubled 
smce  1963  and  the  other  schools  have 
made  similar  gains. 

Despite  the  significant  increases  m 
supply  that  Federal  assistance  has  af- 
forded in  the  past,  the  absolute  numbers 
of  health  personnel  must  be  increased 
further  to  meet  future  needs.  The  in- 
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evitabillty  of  some  form  of  national 
health  Insurance  will  imdoubtedly  in- 
crease demand  for  health  care  personnel. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  which  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  dependence  of 
this  coimtry  on  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates will  increase  the  demand  for  U.S. 
medical  graduates  to  meet  national 
needs. 

For  this  reason,  H.R.  5546  would  con- 
tinue the  requirement  of  existing  law 
that  health  professions  schools  increase 
enrollment  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
institutional  support.  The  committee, 
however,  recognized  that  because  of  past 
enrollment  increase  requirements,  some 
schools  had  expanded  to  the  limits  of 
their  physical  capacity.  Alternative  proj- 
ects which  serve  to  meet  national  needs 
are  offered  as  options  to  certain  types  of 
schools,  and  a  waiver  of  the  increased 
enrollment  requirement  is  available  to 
those  schools  who  might  suffer  a  loss  of 
accreditation  if  they  increased  enroll- 
ment. 

The  bill  contains  a  second  provision 
which  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  the 
need  for  more  physicians  and  dentists. 
This  is  a  new,  special  project  section 
developed  by  the  committee  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians'   assistants  and  ex- 
panded function  dental  auxiliaries.  These 
"new  health  practitioners"  are  trained 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time — usually 
one  year — and  are  gaining  wide  accept- 
ance by  physicians,  dentists,  and  con- 
sumers of  health  care.  Studies  have  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  physicians  and  dentists  is  sub- 
stantially increased  by  delegating  many 
of   the  routine,   time-consuming   tasks 
associated  with  their  practices  to  physi- 
cians' assistants  and  expanded  function 
dental  auxiliaries.  Such   an  Increased 
productivity  will  very  likely  reduce  medi- 
cal and  dental  services  costs  in  this  coun- 
try, and  improve  the  availability  and 
quality  of  such  services. 


GEOGRAPHIC    MALDISTRIBUTION 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  increases  in  the 
supply  of  health  professionals  over  the 
past  decade,  while  significant,  have  done 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  geographic  mal- 
distribution   of    health    manpower.    In 
fact,  the  geographic  maldistribution  of 
manpower  has  worsened  In  the  past  10 
years.  More  and  more  physicians  and 
other  health  professionals  are  locating  in 
suburbs  and  medium-sized  urban  com- 
munities at  the  expense  of  rural  and 
inner  city  populations.  There  are  two 
principal  reasons  why  health  profession- 
als tend  to  locate  In  suburbs  and  small 
urban  communities,  only  one  of  which 
can  be  affected  legislatively.  First,  health 
professionals  can  earn  a  high  Income  re- 
gardless of  location  and  competition  and 
prefer  to  live  in  communities  with  a  com- 
fortable, secure  lifestyle.  Short  of  dlc- 
tatmg  where  health  professionals  shall 
practice — a  concept  which  is  repugnant 
to  the  vast  majority  of  members  of  the 
committee— the     Federal     Government 
cannot  affect  this  factor  through  legis- 
lation. Second,  ultimate  location  of  phy- 
sicians' practice  is  to  a  large  extent  In- 
fluenced by  the  nature  and  location  of 
medical  training.  Most  medical  training 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate.  Is  now 


provided  In  large  academic  medical  cen- 
ters located  in  large  urban  areas,  which 
concentrate  on  providing  complex,  sub- 
specialty care.  As  a  result,  many  medical 
students  are.  In  effect,  educated  to  be- 
lieve that  modem  medicine  can  only  be 
practiced  within  the  environs  of  a  large 
urban  hospital.  As  a  result  of  the  urban 
location  of  medical  schools,  medical  stu- 
dents and  their  spouses,  no  matter  where 
they  came  from  originally,  become  ac- 
customed to  an  urban  environment. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  encour- 
age the  migration  of  health  manpower 
Into  underserved  areas  in  several  mean- 
ingful ways.  First,  the  bill  would  offer 
medical  and  dental  schools,  as  an  alter- 
native to  increasing  enrollment,  the  op- 
tion of  initiating  or  maintaining  a  pro- 
gram whereby  its  students  would  receive 
a  portion  of  their  training  in  ambulatory 
care  settings  in  sites  remote  from  the 
school,  such  as  community  hospitals  In 
rural  areas  and  neighborhood  health 
centers  in  urban  areas. 

This    alternative    to    enrollment  in- 
creases can  help  to  alleviate  the  Impact 
of  the  maldistribution  of  physicians  and 
dentists.  There  is  emerging  evidence,  for 
example,  that  the  exposure  students  re- 
ceive   to    rural    health    care    deliver? 
through  remote  site  training  programs 
conducted  by  medical  schools  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  is  having  a  posi- 
tive influence  on  their  decisions  to  enter 
primary  care  specialties  and  to  locate 
their  practices  in  rural  areas.  Second,  the 
bill  authorizes  funding  levels  for  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  scholarship 
program  which  will  result  in  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  scholarships 
available  to  students  who  agree  to  serve 
medically  underserved  populations  fol- 
lowing completion  of  training,  offers  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  underserved  com- 
munities to  help  them  attract  health 
professionals,   and  financial  Incentives 
to  health  professionals  to  remain  in  such 
communities    following    completion   of 
their  service.  Third,  the  bill  authorizes 
funds  for  new  area  health  education  cen- 
ters designed  to  train  medical  residents 
and  other  health  professions  students  In 
remote   areas,   and   provide  continuing 
education  to  practicing  health  profes- 
sionals In  such  areas. 

■piese  three  mechanisms  are  Intended 
to  Influence  upperclassmen  and  residents 
through  remote  site  training  programs 
as  to  the  nature  and  location  of  their 
future  practice;  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices to  medically  imderserved  areas  by 
virtue  of  service  obUgatlons  Incurred  un- 
der the  scholarship  program;  and  pro- 
vide access  and  contact  with  an  academic 
health  center  as  well  as  continuing  edu- 
cation to  the  practicing  health  profes- 
sional in  a  remote  area,  who  all  too  often 
feels  Isolated  both  professionally  and 
personally  from  his  peers. 

SPECIALTY    MALDISTRlBtJTION 

The  third  major  problem  threatening 
the  efficacy  of  our  medical  care  system 
Is  specialty  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cians. Two  principal  reasons  exist  for  the 
present  Irrationality  In  distribution  of 
physicians  by  specialty,  both  of  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  numbers  and  types 
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of  postgraduate  medical  residency  pro- 
grams available  to  medical  school  gradu- 
ates today.  First,  institutions  have  a 
strong  incentive,  both  financially  and 
for  prestige,  to  establish  large,  nonpri- 
mary  care  medical  specialty  programs; 
and  second,  programs  and  positions  in 
specialty  or  subspecialty  training  are  ap- 
proved by  a  plethora  of  residency  review 
committees  with  no  meaningful  effort 
to  coordinate  the  number  of  positions 
with  the  number  of  U.S.  medical  school 
graduates  or  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  positions  available  in  the 
various  specialties.  In  addition,  as  I  dis- 
cussed earlier,  most  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  medical  education  pro- 
grams are  not  geared  to  primary  medical 
care.  The  net  result  Is  a  serious  shortage 
of  primary  care  physicians  and  an  ever 
Increasing  number  of  physicians  who 
specialize  in  the  nonprimary  specialties 
and  subspecialties. 

This  bill  would  influence  the  specialty 
ratio  in  three  ways:  First,  it  would  en- 
courage the  training  of  physicians  with 
the  specialty  of  family  medicine  by  au- 
thorizing funds  to  establish  family  medi- 
cine departments  within  medical  schools 
and  to  provide  traineeships  for  residents 
in  family  medicine.  Second.  It  would  pro- 
vide remote  site  training  for  residents 
in  internal  medicine,  general  pediatrics, 
family  medicine,  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy, and  psychiatry  within  area  health 
education  centers.  Third,  a  provision 
limiting  and  coordinating  the  numbers 
and  types  of  medical  residency  training 
programs,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  mo- 
ment, wiU  have  a  significant  Impact 
upon  the  types  of  specialty  residencies 
offered  in  this  country. 

FOREIGN    MEDICAL    GRADUATES 

The  fourth  problem  which  this  bill 
addresses  is  the  increasing  and  unneces- 
sary reliance  on  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools  to  provide  health  services 
in  the  United  States.  Foreign  medical 
graduates,  whose  ability  to  deliver  qual- 
ity medical  care  is  questionable,  now 
constitute  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
active  physicians  practicing  In  the  United 
States  today  and  comprise  an  even  larger 
percentage  of  certain  medical  specialties. 
By  1990,  according  to  HEW  projections, 
foreign  medical  graduates  will  constitute 
one-third  of  the  physicians  practicing  in 
the  United  States.  Although  some  FMG's 
are  U.S.  citizens  who  attended  medical 
schools  abroad,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
foreign  medical  graduates  enter  the 
United  States  as  immigrants  and  as  post- 
graduate physician  trainees  under  ex- 
change study  programs,  ostensibly  to  re- 
ceive advanced  training  in  the  United 
States  and  then  to  return  to  their  native 
countries.  Unfortunately,  both  for  the 
quaUty  of  health  care  in  this  country  and 
that  of  many  foreign  nations,  too  many 
foreign  medical  graduates  choose  to  re- 
main In  this  country  following  training. 

The  problem  of  FMG's  is  a  sensitive 
one  which  must  be  confronted.  Test 
scores  Indicate  that  the  majority  of 
foreign  medical  graduates  simply  are  not 
qualified,  by  U.S.  standards,  to  provide 
quality  health  care.  For  example,  during 
1970  through  1973,  over  70  percent  of 
graduates   of   foreign   medical   schools 
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failed  part  I  of  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners.  The  failure  rate  for 
graduates  of  U.S.  medical  schools  during 
this  same  period  was  15  percent.  More- 
over, even  if  the  quality  of  care  provided 
by  FMG's  was  not  open  to  question,  the 
ability  of  persons  who  do  not  speak  the 
English  language  well  must  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  single  overriding  factor  leading 
to  the  increasing  numbers  of  FMG's  mi- 
grating to  the  United  States  is  the  pro- 
liferation of  postgraduate  residency 
training  positions.  In  1973,  there  were 
nearly  twice  as  many  first-year  positions 
offered  as  there  were  graduates  of  U.S. 
medical  schools;  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates filled  nearly  a  third  of  those  posi- 
tions. In  the  specialties  of  pathology  and 
anesthesiology  more  than  half  of  the 
residency  positions  are  filled  by  FMG's. 

This  bill  contains  two  provisions  which 
would  affect  the  foreign  medical  graduate 
problem.  First,  it  contains  a  new  provi- 
sion which  would  establish  a  limit  on 
postgraduate  medical  residency  positions 
of  125  percent  of  U.S.  medical  school 
graduates.  Such  a  limitation  would  se- 
verely curtail  the  number  of  foreign  med- 
ical graduates  iceking  and  obtaining  res- 
idency training  in  the  United  States  by 
nearly  halving  the  number  of  such  train- 
ing positions.  The  provision  would  also 
require  particular  attention  to  geo- 
graphic location  of  residency  programs 
and  the  distribution  of  primary  care  spe- 
cialty programs.  Although  not  mandated 
by  the  bill,  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  designated  positions  will 
be  in  primary  care  specialties. 

Second,  H.R.  5546  contams  a  one  time 
only  program  to  provide  remedial  tram- 
ing  for  U.S.  citizens  who  wish  to  transfer 
from  foreign  medical  schools  to  U.S. 
medical  schools.  While  the  committee 
does  not  wish  to  encourage  U.S.  citizens 
to  seek  medical  education  abroad,  and 
for  this  reason  intends  to  authorize  funds 
for  this  purpose  for  3  years  only,  we 
do  feel  that  given  the  proposed  limitation 
on  residency  positions  and  the  niunbers 
of  U.S.  citizens  presently  enrolled  In  for- 
eign medical  schools  an  opportunity  to 
transfer  to  U.S.  schools  should  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  provisions  of  this 
legislation  would  continue  assistance  for 
allied  health  professions  schools  and  pro- 
grams, construction  authority,  financial 
distress  grants  and  startup  grants  for 
schools  of  the  health  professions,  special 
project  grants  for  emergency  medical 
services  training,  disadvantaged  student 
recruitment  and  training,  and  computer 
technology  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  an 
effort  by  the  committee  to  remain  mind- 
ful of  the  current  economic  situation 
while  at  the  same  time  dealing  in  a  sub- 
stantive, responsible  way  with  the  cur- 
rent national  needs  and  priorities  In 
health  manpower  education.  The  author- 
ization level  for  fiscal  1976  of  $516  million 
is  below  the  $541.4  million  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  3-year  total  au- 
thorization level  of  $1.76  billion  is  only 
$611.9  million  over  the  fiscal  1974  au- 
thorization of  $1,148  billion. 

H.R.  5546  represents  a  middle  groimd 
between  those  who  believe  that  schools 


and  students  of  the  health  professions 
should  pay  the  total  costs  of  their  educa- 
tion and  those  who  believe  that  because 
such  schools  and  students  are  national 
resources.  Federal  or  State  government 
should  pay  virtually  the  entire  costs  of 
health  professions  education.  The  sub- 
committee considered,  and  rejected  a 
provision  which  in  effect  would  have  re- 
quired that  every  student  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  practice  in  medically  under- 
served  areas  and  would  have  tied  institu- 
tional support  to  those  service  agree- 
ments. We  considered  providing  the 
schools  with  unencumbered  institutional 
support  and  rejected  that  proposal.  This 
bill  would  place  a  minimal  lien  on  the 
academic  freedom  of  health  professions 
schools  by  requiring  that  such  schools 
either  increase  enrollment,  modify  en- 
rollment characteristics,  or  operate  spe- 
cial training  programs  in  exchange  for 
millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  support.  It 
would  also  require  those  students,  who, 
upon  graduation  decide  not  to  devote  a 
period  of  time  to  providing  needed  health 
services  to  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations to  repay  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  portion  of  their  educational 
costs  supported  by  Federal  capitation 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  is  vital  to 
the  continuation  and  improvement  of 
health  care  in  tliis  Nation.  It  will  assure 
the  production  of  quality  health  man- 
power, and  the  redistribution  of  that 
manpower  both  geographically  and  by 
specialty.  This  legislation  builds  upon  the 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Government 
initiated  more  than  a  decade  ago  that 
quahty  education  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  quality  health  manpower, 
modifying  that  commitment  to  take  into 
consideration  changing  needs.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  bill. 

I  would  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.'  I 
wanted  to  clear  up  something,  at  least  in 
my  mind,  with  the  pay  back  provision  of 
students. 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  loan  Is  made  to 
the  medical  school,  I  mean,  the  grant  is 
made  to  the  medical  school.  Is  that  as- 
signed specifically  to  one  student  and  he 
is  paying  back  what  he  was  loaned  or  is 
it  made  to  the  school  and  he  was  paying 
back  proportion  wise? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  legislation  would 
provide  approximately  $2,000  to  the 
school  for  each  student  that  goes  to  that 
school.  If  they  have  400  students,  they 
would  get  $2,000  times  400. 

The  students  are  direct  beneficiaries  of 
capitation  awards.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  Federal  Government 
provides  about  45  percent  of  medical 
school  support;  we  are  not  asking  them 
to  pay  back  45  percent  of  their  educa- 
tion cost  by  any  means.  All  we  are  doing 
is  asking  that  they  serve  the  national 
need,  or  else,  repay  back  the  $2,000, 
which  is  the  capitation  amount. 

There  is  no  other  educational  support 
by  the  Federal  Government  comparable 
to  this  given  to  medical  students,  so  we 
have  selected  this  amount  of  $2,000  and 
say  of  this  amount,  "Now,  If  you  do  not 
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want  to  meet  the  national  need  and  go 
where  you  are  needed;  if  you  want  to 
make  a  lot  of  money — and  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that — that  is  yoiir  priv- 
ilege. Then  you  must  pay  it  back." 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  question  is  that 
I  medical  school  charges  $2,000  tuition. 
I  go.  and  I  pay  the  $2,000  tuition.  Student 
B  is  given  a  grant  by  the  school.  Does 
that  mean  that  both  of  us  would  pay 
$2,000  per  year  back  regardless? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Let  me  explain  this. 
Everyone  is  treated  the  same.  In  other 
words,  they  all  have  to  pa^  tuition,  and 
they  would  all  agree  that  this  amount  is 
in  addition  to  whatever  tuition  the  school 
charges.  The  reason  we  established  this 
program  was  because  60  medical 
schools — out  of  110  were  in  financial  dis- 
tress. 

So,  we  worked  It  out  where  we  would 
give  so  much  for  each  student.  They  pay 
tuition.  The  schools  have  told  us  that  if 
we  do  away  with  capitation  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  up  with  tuition,  so  it  is 
essentially  a  deferred  tuition  payment. 
But,  everyT)ne  would  be  treated  the  same. 
The  student  cannot  get  into  the  school 
unless  he  pays  his  tuition,  so  he  may 
have  to  go  out  and  obtain  a  loan  for  that. 
It  could  be  considered  as  just  additional 
tuition,  but  it  can  be  forgiven.  He  does 
not  have  to  pay  it  back  if  he  will  go  out 
where  he  is  needed.  I  think  we  have 
worked  out  a  good  provision.  An  alter- 
native— and  I  think  Members  will  be 
interested  in  this — which  has  been  pro- 
posed is  mandatory  service,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  next  question 
I  have  is,  if  a  student  borrows  from  the 
student  loan  and  it  says  he  can  repay  by 
practicing  in  a  certain  specified  area,  is 
this  combined  with  the  $2,000,  or  does 
he  have  to  go  another  year?  He  has  a 
capitation  on  one  side  and  he  has  a  loan 
on  the  other  side.  Does  he  repay  them 
separately? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  In  effect,  yes,  but  there 
are  forgiveness  provisions.  If  they  go  to 
critically  short  areas,  that  would  be 
handled,  but  I  think  It  probably  would 
be  kept  separate,  yes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Which  would  mean 
that  he  would  have  to  put  1  year  on 
the  capitation  for  $2,000  and  another 
year  for  the  loan? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  no.  They  can  be 
concurrent. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  They  can  be  con- 
current? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  question  I  think  it  is  important  to 
state  that  in  a  recent  GAO  study,  there 
have  been  practically  no  applicants  at 
all  for  the  student  loan  forgiveness  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  What  has 
happened  is  that  under  the  1970  Act  we 
were  hoping  that  would  encourage  peo- 
ple to  go  into  underserved  areas.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  students  have  not  ap- 
plied  for  and  have  not  been  willing  to 
accept  the  payback  provision  for  service 
in  underserved  areas,  so  we  find  that 
actually  there  are  relatively  few  medical 


students  who  have  chosen  to  go  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  prob- 
ably the  very  few  who  do  come  from  my 
area.  That  is  the  problem. 

I  wanted  to  ask  another  question  of 
the  gentleman.  This  concerns  the  resi- 
dency, so  that  foreign  medical  graduates 
avail  themselves  of  it.  My  question  Is,  Is 
this  limited  to  foreign  graduates  or  to 
foreign  students,  because  we  have  many 
U.S.  citizens  who,  I  think  all  of  us  agree, 
there  are  not  enough  medical  schools  for 
people  who  want  to  attend,  so  some  are 
of  necessity  forced  to  go  to  other  coxm- 
tries. 

Does  It  apply  to  the  graduate,  or  to 
the  student?  Would  a  U.S.  citizen  grad- 
uate of  a  medical  school  in  a  foreign 
country  be  given  an  opportunity  equal  to 
the  domestic  graduate? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  there  is  to  limit  the  number  of 
first-year  post-graduate  medical  resi- 
dencies to  125  percent  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  all  U.S.  medical  schools. 
In  other  words,  you  take  care  of  every 
American  graduate,  and  it  is  continually 
going  up;  and  in  addition  to  that,  we 
are  saying  25  percent  above  that. 

We  are  also  encouraging  the  Ameri- 
can schools  to  take  in  Americans  who 
go  overseas  and  come  back  in  their  third 
year,  to  bring  them  back  in,  because  we 
find  the  education  is  much  better  in  this 
country.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course. 
But  we  have  designed  that  program  to 
bring  them  in  the  third  year.  Then  they 
would  be  considered  American  graduates 
under  the  100  percent,  but  In  addition 
to  that,  we  have  this  25  percent  leeway. 
But  that  would  take  care  of  foreign  med- 
ical graduates  who  pass  all  of  the  exam- 
inations with  high  standards,  so  that 
those  residencies  would  apply  to  them, 
too. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  very  much.  In  my  area 
we  have  a  tremendous  shortage  of  doc- 
tors, but  I  am  also  concerned  for  the 
students,  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  possibly 
do  to  get  more  doctors  for  my  area  of 
Texas.  This  Is  a  very  close  Issue.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  I  have  decided, 
that  getting  more  doctors  far  outweighs 
the  small  limitation  of  the  legislation, 
therefore  I  would  support  the  gentleman 
In  his  endeavor. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

1   Mr.   SATTERFIELD.  Mr.   Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  To  get  back  to 
the  question  of  grants,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  capitation  grant  is  not  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  student  scholarship 
fimds? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  goes  to  the  university 
to  provide  quality  education,  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  it  also  goes  to  the  university  upon 
the  condition  that  it  enlarges  its  enroll- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  one  of  the  op- 
tions to  get  them  to  train  more  physi- 
cians. 


Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  But  it  does  not 
specifically  go  to  the  university  to  be  a 
part  of  the  student  loan  fund? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  they  need  it  for  that 
they  can  use  it  for  that.  It  Is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  school. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  It  is  not  specif- 
ically required  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose under  the  statute,  or  under  the  bill? 
Mr.  ROGERS.  No.  It  was  never  de- 
signed to  do  that.  This  is  designed  so 
the  schools  can  provide  quality  education 
for  the  doctors  who  are  going  to  treat 
the  American  public. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Am  I  correct  that 
there  is  no  requirement  on  the  part  of 
the  educational  institution  receiving  a 
capitation  grant  to  repay  any  part  of  it» 
Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  it  is  not  on  the  part 
of  the  school.  It  would  be  on  the  part  of 
the  student  if  he  does  not  meet  the  na- 
tional need.  If  he  just  wants  to  go  out 
and  not  be  concerned  with  trying  to  serve 
the  people  where  there  is  a  critical  short- 
age, then  we  are  asking  him— and  we 
think  It  is  fair— to  pay  back  what  was 
paid  to  educate  him. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Assuming  we  pass 
this  bill  before  us. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  We  passed  It  last  year 
Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  But  that  was  not 
in  there? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  On  page  18,  section 
206,  there  is  reference  to  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Relief  Act,  which  Involves 
the  service  of  people  imder  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Relief  Act,  which  of  course.  Is  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is  not 
really  essential  to  the  legislation,  and  I 
hope  It  will  be  deleted  either  In  this  body 
or  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  mentioning  that.  As  I  mentioned  to 
the  gentleman  before.  I  certainly  would 
be  glad  to  enter  into  some  correspond- 
ence with  him  stating  that  it  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  students  who  are  in  training 
to  be  pharmacists  included  in  this  capi- 
tation provision  ? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  They  are.  That  is  one 
of  the  professions  to  which  we  give 
grants  and  support.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
lesser  amoimt. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  What  is  that 
amount? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  believe  it  is  $700  per 
student  per  year. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
does  the  gentleman's  testimony  and  in- 
formation show  that  there  is  a  geograph- 
ical maldistribution  of  pharmacists 
across  the  Nation? 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  I  think  we  will 
find,  however,  an  attempt  to  get  phar- 
macists to  do  a  little  more  now.  We  are 
getting  them  to  work  as  a  part  of  a 
team  with  other  health  professionals,  not 
just  in  drug  stores.  This  Is  an  effort  to 
accomplish  that,  too. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Are  there 
any  sort  of  penalty  provisions  for  phar- 
macists, as  to  where  they  are  located, 
contained  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  penalty. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  mean  is 
there  any  payback  provision? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  there  would  be  a 
payback  provision. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  describe  how 
that  would  be  promulgated? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Well,  in  the  same  way 
as  has  been  explained.  Either  they  pay 
it  back  or,  if  they  go  where  there  is  a 
need,  they  would  not  pay  it  back. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  And  that 
amount  would  be  what? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  $700  a  year. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  And  that 
need  would  be  set  out  by  the  Secretary, 
as  to  where  the  need  is? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  relation  to  the  payback 
provision,  will  the  gentleman  explain 
what  the  practice  is  on  the  payback?  The 
payback  is  to  whom,  the  Government  or 
the  school? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  payback  goes  back 
to  the  Government  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  a  direct  pajmient  to  the 
school.  This  will  help  cut  down  future 
expenditures,  we  hope,  in  effect  by  hav- 
ing some  of  this  money  returning  to  the 
Ti'easury. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about  Federal  expenditures,  he  will  want 
to  support  this  provision. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  get  to  the  discussion  of 
this  payback  fee,  can  that  be  made  to  the 
school  in  lieu  of  being  paid  back  to  the 
Government,  as  a  possible  incentive  for 
the  school's  involvement  in  providing  the 
need  and  the  drive  for  doctors  to  locate 
where  the  need  is  and  to  facilitate  this 
program? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  what  I  think  we  are 
trying  to  do  I  think  there  would  be  some 
sort  of  allegiance  by  the  gi-aduates  along 
that  line  if  they  can  go  back  and  help 
the  school  as  well  as  help  themselves.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
vision we  could  use  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  did  consider  that,  but 
the  schools  basically  would  not  want  to 
get  into  the  administration  of  payback 
mechanisms.  This  was  one  of  the  prob- 
lems. However,  I  think  they  will  know 
this  money  is  going  back  into  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  effect  to  be  rechan- 
neled  into  the  schools  supporting  the 
program. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Peimsylvania.  Fur- 
ther developing  the  same  line,  was  there 
any  consideration  given  to  improving 
the  participation  level  of  fimdlng  by 
schools  which  have  a  higher  degree  of 
success  in  training  doctors  and  medical 
graduates  who  have  actually  located  in 
the  areas  of  need? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  We  have  designed 
programs  such  as  the  National  Health 
Sei-vlce  Corps  that  we  have  found  to  be 
effective  in  doing  that.  We  also  use  a  loan 
forgiveness  program  here  which  gets 
them  out.  We  are  also  asking  the  colleges 
to  train  students  for  a  certain  number 
of  weeks  outside  the  cloistered  halls  of 
the  university  to  expose  them  to  the  out- 
side, just  as  they  are  doing  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Washington.  That  pro- 
gram has  been  very  effective.  We  find 
that  when  they  have  been  exposed  In 
that  fashion,  many  of  them  are  going 
back  to  those  areas. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  But  In 
this  repayment  capitation,  there  was 
consideration  that,  for  instance,  the 
school  which  had  a  higher  percentage 
of  doctors  located  in  the  areas  of  need 
would  get  a  greater  capitation  rate  in  the 
following  year? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No.  I  think  that  Is  a 
good  Idea,  but  the  committee  did  not  in- 
clude any  provision  such  as  that.  I  think 
that  has  some  merit,  and  perhaps  the 
committee  will  look  into  that  feature 
shortly. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  hope  they  will. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
loans  that  are  made  are  in  the  amount 
of  $2,000  a  year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  About  $2,000. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  About  $2,000.  Is  that 
loan  made  directly  to  the  university  and 
the  university  then  loans  It  out  to  a  stu- 
dent? Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  it  Is  not  designed  in 
that  way. 

We  have  been  asked:  What  Is  this? 
This  Is  support  to  the  school.  This  is  cap- 
itation support  money  for  each  student 
who  attends  that  school.  Now,  that 
money  is  used  to  support  the  education 
of  each  student. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  ask  another  question? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Yes.  If  a  student  re- 
fuses to  go  into  an  area  and  practice 
medicine  but  chooses  to  go  elsewhere,  he 
may  do  so? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  He  may  do  so. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  And  he  must  repay  the 
money? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  He  would  repay  the 
$2,000  for  each  year. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Is  that  with  Interest  or 
not? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  Is  interest-free. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  In  other  words,  he  gets 
an  Interest-free  loan  of  $8,000  or  $10,000 
from  the  Government,  then,  to  carry  on 
his  education? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  that. 


That  money  goes  to  the  school.  It  does 
not  go  to  the  student.  He  pays  back  to  the 
school.  The  school  is  really  an  agent  for 
collection  and  sends  it  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  imderstand  that.  Is 
this  an  interest-free  loan? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consmne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  portions 
of  this  manpower  bill  which  I  strongly 
support,  and  some  which,  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  should  be  amended. 

I  strongly  support  capitation  grants 
to  the  schools  throughout  our  country 
to  enable  them  to  educate  many  much- 
needed  physicians,  dentists,  osteopaths, 
podiatrists,  optometrists,  veterinarians, 
■and  pharmacists. 

As  we  know,  we  have  had  a  shortage 
of  health  personnel  throughout  many 
years.  Capitation  has  done  much  toward 
fjupplylng  the  need  in  increasing  the 
numbers  and  the  quality. 

I  support  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program  and  the  National  Health 
Scholarship  Training  program. 

However,  there  are  portions  of  the  bill 
which  are  extremely  objectionable,  and 
I  mention  the  payback  provision  by 
which  those  members  of  the  MODVOPP; 
that  is,  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinarians,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
and  pharmacists,  would  pay  back  the 
capitation  which  is  granted  to  the  school 
and  not  to  the  person,  just  as  grants  are 
made  to  schools  or  to  land-grant  colleges 
throughout  our  country. 

These  capitation  grants  do  not  go  to 
the  students  themselves  personally,  but 
they  go  to  the  schools. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  we  do  have  a 
shortage  of  physicians.  Although  there 
are  400,000  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  only  327,000  of  them 
actually  practicing  medicine  today. 

At  the  present  time,  it  costs  on  an 
average  of  $10,000  for  each  student  each 
year  who  goes  to  medical  school.  George- 
town University  has  a  charge  or  a  fee  of 
$5,000  each  year;  George  Washington 
University,  $5,000;  Duke  University, 
$3,500. 

If  we  take  the  cost,  actually,  of  going 
to  medical  school,  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately $40,000  which  it  would  cost  an 
individual  to  go  to  school.  When  we  add 
to  that  the  $8,000  capitation  which  Is 
granted  to  the  school.  It  leaves  the  stu- 
dent, when  he  comes  out,  owing  on  an 
average  of  $42,000.  When  he  takes  up 
practice,  he  must  buy  X-ray  equipment, 
he  must  buy  laboratory  equipment,  and 
he  must  equip  his  office.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  has  to  pay  malpractice  Insur- 
ance, which  we  know  has  gone  up  tre- 
mendously in  the  past  several  years.  It 
Is  no  less  than  $3,000  for  almost  any 
physician,  and  for  those  with  specialities 
such  as  anesthesiology  or  neurosurgery, 
it  goes  up  from  $18,000  to  $30,000  per 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  .say  that,  if 
we  add  this  $8,000  which  the  student 
actually  has  not  borrowed  and  require 
him  to  start  payment  the  first  year  after 
he  gets  out  of  his  residency  and  goes  into 
private  practice,  we  are  going  to  place 
upon  him  a  burden  that  he  cannot  bear. 
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I  feel  that  just  as  other  students  are 
helped  to  go  to  land  grant  colleges — 
and  our  committee  report,  if  the  Mem- 
bers have  read  it  carefully,  shows  that 
they  pay  only  14  percent  of  the  cost  of 
their  educations.  Physicians,  it  is  true, 
pay  only  10  percent,  but  they  are  a  group 
which  is  quite  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country. 

It  has  been  said  by  someone  that: 
On  the  brink  of  danger,  and  not  before, 

God  and  the  doctor  you  adore. 
When  the  danger  Is  over,  and  all  Is  righted, 

God  Is  forgotten  and  the  doctor  slighted. 
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I  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  burden 
or  to  increase  the  burden  on  the  young 
physician  when  he  comes  out.  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  should  do  this. 

In  the  past  10  years  our  medical 
schools  have  increased  in  niunber  from 
80  odd  to  114,  and  within  the  ensuing 
year  or  so  four  more  will  come  into 
existence.  By  the  same  token,  schools  for 
other  health  professions  have  increased 
in  number. 

I  support  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program,  and  the  National  Health 
Scholarship  Training  program,  since  it 
will  provide  an  adequate  scholarship  for 
each  student  for  4  years  who  agrees 
to  go  to  either  a  ghetto  or  a  deprived 
area.  It  seems  that  these  two  areas  must 
be  linked  together  in  obtaining  assist- 
ance for  it  is  difficult  to  get  physicians 
to  go  to  those  areas,  so  there  must  be 
an  increased  incentive  for  them. 

The  bill  provides  $30  million  for  1976, 
$36  million  for  1977,  and  $45  million  for 
1978. 

Over  a  4-year  period,  if  the  scholar- 
ships—that is,  the  National  Health 
Scholarships — are  provided,  there  should 
be  approximately  3,000  physicians  who 
will  go  into  deprived  areas.  After  5 
years,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $10,000 
a  year,  there  should  be  about  3,600 
physicians  going  into  deprived  areas,  and 
after  6  years,  4,500. 

By  the  National  Health  Scholarship 
program  I  submit  we  should  In  the  near 
future  develop  a  sufficient  nimiber  of 
physicians,  dentists,  podiatrists,  optome- 
trists, and  other  personnel,  for  the 
deprived  areas. 

Of  course  there  are  some  who  oppose 
the  capitation  program,  and  I  regret  this. 
As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  number 
of  graduates  has  increased,  the  number 
of  schools  has  increased,  and  if  capita- 
tion is  not  continued  Deans  of  the  various 
medical  schools  tell  me  that  many  of 
their  schools  will  not  survive.  Therefore 
I  strongly  support  the  capitation  pro- 
gram, and  I  oppose  the  payback. 

One  of  the  things  that  really  shows 
the  inequity  of  our  present  legislation  is 
that  every  student  who  goes  to  a  medi- 
cal school  will  be  required  to  pay  back 
the  $2,000  a  year  which  is  given  to  the 
school  for  medical  education.  He  him- 
self does  not  borrow  that  money,  it  goes 
to  the  school,  yet  he  will  be  required  to 
pay  it  back. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  giving  $10,000 
to  National  Health  Corps  personnel  each 
year  to  go  to  school,  and  then  if  the  stu- 
dent afterwards  goes  to  a  deprived  area 
he  is  forgiven  the  $40,000  which  we  pay 
him.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  Inequi- 
table, and  It  Is  unfair.  We  are  going  to 
have  sufficient  National  Health  Service 


Corps  personnel  to  supply  the  needs  in 
the  rural  areas.  Now,  by  requiring  this 
capitation  payback,  if  we  go  into  it,  we 
are  mandating,  we  are  telling  these  peo- 
ple, the  students  in  the  medical  schools 
that  they  have  to  pay  back,  or  go  to 
ghettos  or  rural  areas.  This  procedure 
has  failed  in  both  Russia  and  China. 
I  do  not  feel  we  should  follow  in  their 
footsteps. 

This  will  not  work  in  America.  We 
cannot  force  students  really  who  do  not 
want  to  go  to  a  certain  area  to  go  to 
that  area,  or  we  should  not  do  it.  We 
have  had  Federal  aid  to  education  for 
many  years  and,  as  I  brought  out  before, 
although  medical  students  pay  only  10 
percent  of  their  cost  of  education,  I 
submit  that  agricultural  students  only 
pay  14  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  it  does  have  need  of  many 
amendments,  and  at  the  proper  time  I 
shall  support  or,  if  necessary,  offer  them. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sat- 
terfield) . 

Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  general  objectives  of  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  and  of  this  bill  In- 
sofar as  it  insures  the  continued  supply 
of  needed  health  professionals  and  up- 
grading the  quality  of  medical  schools. 

I  rise,  however,  to  address  and  state  my 
opposition  to  one  of  its  provisions.  I 
refer  to  the  so-called  payback  provision 
contained  in  the  health  manpower  bill, 
H.R.  5546,  which  would  force  health  pro- 
fessional students  to  obligate  themselves 
for  the  repayment  of  U.S.  grants  to 
health  professions  schools. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to 
move  the  elimination  of  this  provision. 
Let  me  outline  the  reasons  for  my  op- 
position. 

During    Its    consideration    of    health 
manpower  legislation  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Iden- 
tified nine  major  issues  which  afifect  the 
quality,    quantity,    and    distribution    of 
health  services.  The  first  Issue  was  the 
need    to    Insure    financial    stability    of 
health  professions  schools  and  to  increase 
manpower  supply.   The  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971 
had  authorized  Institutional  assistance  In 
the   form    of   certain   formula    grants, 
termed   "capitation"  grants  since  they 
were  based  upon  established  amounts  per 
studert  per  year.  The  capitation  grant 
was  created  primarily  to  increase  the 
number  of  medical  school  graduates  to 
meet  a  projected  shortage  of  50,000  doc- 
tors. In  order  to  receive  this  institutional 
support  the  school  had  to  expand  its  en- 
rollment according  to  precise  formulas 
as  quid  pro  quo  for  the  grant.  It  also  had 
to  agree  to  maintain  the  non-Federal 
financial  effort,  and  to  conduct  certain 
programs  responsive  to  national  needs 
Since  the  1971  act  It  has  been  recognized 
that  capitation  grants  have  been  re- 
markably effective  In  stabilizing  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  health  professions 
schools  and  in  Increasing  health  man- 
power supply. 
The  current  health  manpower  bill,  H.R. 


5546,  extends  the  capitation  program, 
and  the  requirements  I  have  mentioned 
It  adds,  however,  a  new  and  imprece 
dented  condition  to  eligibility,  commonlv 
though  inaptly  referred  to  as  the  pay 
back  provision,  which  would  force  everv 
student  in  health  professional  schools 
seeking  capitation  grants  to  agree  to  re- 
imburse  the  Federal  Treasury  for  capl- 
tation  grants  paid  to  such  schools 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  require  such 
institutions  to  enter  into  a  legally  en 
forceable  contract  with  each  student 
enrolled  for  a  school  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1976.  Under  that  contract  the 
student  would  have  to  obligate  himself  to 
pay  to  the  United  States,  in  equal  annual 
installments,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  total  of  capitation  grants  received  by 
the  schools  after  June  30,  1976,  on  ac- 
count of  his  enroUment.  Payment  would 
commence  for  health  professional  gradu- 
ates, who  enter  internship,  residency  or 
other  advanced  clinical  training  during 
the  first  calendar  year  which  begins  more 
than  11  months  after  the  completion  of 
such  internship,  residency  or  other  ad- 
vanced clinical  training.  The  number  of 
annual  installments  due  would  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  fiscal  years  in  which  the 
school  received  such  capitation  grants 
Included  in  that  contract  would  be  a 
provision  whereby  the  jraduate  could 
avoid  an  annual  payment  in  cash  money 
provided  he  performed  in  lieu  thereof, 
full  time  professional  service,  for  a  full 
year,  in  a  medically  underserved  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  "payback"  mechanism  according 
to  the  committee  report  is  predicated 
upon  three  premises,  to  wit:  First,  the  re- 
payment of  institutional  support  should 
be  made  when  health  professionals  are 
able  to  afford  such  an  obhgation  in  view 
of  the  high  earning  potential  of  health 
professions  students;  second,  since  health 
professions  schools  are  the  only  schools 
In  the  United  States  to  receive  direct  rel- 
atively unencumbered  Federal  subsidies, 
repayment  of  such  support  is  not  un- 
reasonable; and  third,  the  "forgiveness" 
feature  of  the  repayment  nrovision  will 
"encourage"  health  professionals  to  vol- 
untarily locate  their  practices  in  medi- 
cally imderserved  areas,  thereby  help- 
ing solve  the  problem  of  geographic  mal- 
distribution of  health  professionals. 

Before  discussing  the  legal  and  policy 
defects  In  this  "payback"  mechanism, 
let  us  examine  the  soundness  of  the 
aforementioned  three  premises  on  which 
it  is  based.  The  first  premise  is  defective 
because,  whereas  it  is  undeniable  that 
health  professionals  have  a  high  earning 
potential,  the  recapture  of  these  capita- 
tion grants  is  deliberately  designed  to 
come  during  that  period  when  health 
professionals  are  least  able  to  afford 
payment  in  cash  money.  On  the  contrary, 
the  first  annual  Installment  would  be 
payable  in  the  first  calendar  year  begin- 
ning more  than  11  months  after  the 
month  in  which  the  student  completed 
or  termhiated  his  study  or  internship, 
residency,  or  other  advanced  clinical 
training. 

It  does  not  require  clairvoyance  to  per- 
ceive the  purpose  of  the  "payback"  pro- 
vision or  to  anticipate  the  economic  situ- 
ation of  the  average  health  professional 
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at  the  critical  time  when  he  must  deter- 
mine if  the  can  afford  to  pay  this  debt 
with  money,  or  whether  he  must  satisfy 
it  by  performing  a  term  of  professional 
service.  Coming  as  it  does,  so  soon  after 
completion  of  training,  the  obligated  in- 
dividual will  be  strugghng,  no  doubt,  to 
repay  debts  incurred  in  connection  with 
his  education,  and  to  meet  the  high  costs 
of  equipping  his  office,  establishing  his 
practice,  paying  malpractice  and  other 
insurance  premiums,  and  perhaps  of 
supporting  a  family  out  of  an  income 
which  would  not  yet  have  reached  a  level 
high  enough  to  produce  economic  free- 
dom. It  should  be  patently  clear  that  the 
financial  condition  of  many  of  these 
graduates  at  that  time  will  be  so  strained 
that  the  additional  burden  of  meeting 
the  first  annual  installment  due  upon 
the  debt  incurred  under  the  "payback" 
provision  might  well  prove  to  be  more 
than  his  pocketbook  can  bear,  and  that 
performance  of  a  term  of  professional 
service  would  be  the  only  practical  means 
available  to  him  to  satisfy  that  debt.  I 
believe  that  it  is  precisely  this  expecta- 
tion which  accounts  for  inclusion  of  the 
"payback"  provision  in  this  bill. 

Hence,  both  career  realities  and  the 
legislative  provisions  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  expressed  basis  of  the  first 
premise,  but  are  in  harmony  with  the 
true  cornerstone  or  the  "payback"  provi- 
sion, namely  its  anticipated  impact  on 
the  geographic  maldistribution  of  health 
professionals. 

The  second  premise,  which  attempts 
to  justify  repayment  of  direct  subsidies 
to  the  institutions.  Is  irrelevant  on  Its 
face.  The  grants  fiow  from  the  Federal 
Government  directly  to  the  Institutions 
They  are  not  deUvered  to  the  student  or 
otoerwise  available  to  him  for  his  use 
either  for  scholarship  or  for  tuition  The 
student,  who  would  thus  become  the 
ultimate  guarantor  of  the  grant  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  could  not  be  said  to  be  privy 
to  the  basic  grant  transaction  between 
the  school  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  He 
would  have  no  voice  in  the  decision  of 
the  school  ;\ith  respect  to  enlarging  Its 
enrollment  or  its  application  for  such 
grants  nor  would  he  have  the  right  or 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Secre- 
tary s  consideration  of  that  application. 
f.1^.  **  ^*^®  ^°  control  over  the 
f,^^*^B  of  the  grant.  Its  amount  or 
ine  number  of  years  for  which  it  wiU 
be  made.  There  would  be  no  privity  on 
*^,  P^'^^of  the  student  to  this  trans- 
action  which  would  ostensibly  constitute 
tae  basis  for  incurring  this  debt. 

Of  course,  much  has  been  said  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  inherent  fiscal  soundness 
maS  rl?*^.*?^^  mechanism  as  an  ulti- 
s^.h^H,"^"'^^''  ^"  '^e  cost  of  the  Federal 
iSffv,^^"^  assertion,  conveniently 
tffdPh?'' n'.^"*y  "^**  ^^  burden  of 
career  Slr^'^^  ''"''^*'*  ^*  *^«  ^^^  ^^en 
If  renaf^  "^^^  ^'■^  *'  *^"'"  lowest  level. 
Sd  notThi'S  "^  '^*"y  ^«  e°*l  then  why 
Se  hL  f  ^"^^""^  °^  *h*s  proposal  set 
timo  V.  ^°'"  repayment  at  a  point  in 
PhvsloTi'"  th^e^^ing  capacity  of  the 
Sfrliif"  ^''^^  ^ff^""  the  best  prospect 

Urel  ,P^''?  attempts  to  confuse  en- 
eS  T^^^  questions  of  the  level  and 
effect  of  Federal  subsidies,  on  the  one 
Crn 1407— Part  17 


hand,  with  that  of  the  propriety  of  the 
payback  mechanism  on  the  other. 

If,  instead  of  the  funding  method  and 
repayment  device  employed  here,  pro- 
vision were  made  for  voluntary  accept- 
ance of  loans  or  scholarships  which  were 
to  be  repaid,  with  interest,  during  a  rea- 
sonable time  frame,  then  I  might  be  more 
inclined  to  support  such  an  approach. 
Naturally,  the  level  of  funds  available 
under  that  approach  as  well  as  the  one 
in  the  bill  could  be  questioned  on  Its 
own  merits  In  terms  of  our  Federal  eco- 
nomic situation.  However,  I  do  not  argue 
here  the  question  of  the  level  of  Federal 
funds  authorized  for  subsidies  In  the 
furtherance  of  the  goals  of  this  bill,  but 
instead  focus  narrowly  on  the  payback 
provision  itself. 

The  third  premise  of  the  payback 
mechanism,  that  of  its  impact  on  geo- 
graphic maldistribution  by  dint  of  the 
option  feature  for  alternative  service, 
reveals  the  true  reason  for  the  payback 
provision.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  payback  mechanism  will  breathe 
life  Into  the  alternative  service.  Some 
proponents  in  order  to  justify  this  in- 
sidious scheme  may  therefore  euphe- 
mistically refer  to  it  as  an  incentive 
to  solve  the  problem  of  geographic  mal- 
distribution of  health  professionals. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  scheme  does 
not  embrace  a  positive  incentive,  it  Is 
elementary  that  a  policy,  whatever  its 
Intrinsic  worth  or  desired  end,  can  be 
implemented  only  by  legal  means. 

However,  saving  legal  objections  for 
later.  I  hold  that  this  premise  Is  defec- 
tive in  that  It  Is  unnecessary.  This  Is  so 
because  the  committee  has  chosen  to 
attack  the  problem  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution through  the  substantial  expan- 
sion of  three  promising  methods  of  the 
use  of  public  funds,  which,  in  the  com- 
mittee's view,  will  result  in  the  voluntary 
infusion  of  substantial  numbers  of 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
into  rural  and  urban  medically  imder- 
served areas.  First,  the  bill  authorizes 
funding  levels  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  program,  which  will  result 
in  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholarships  available  to  students  who 
agree  to  serve  medically  underserved 
populations  following  completion  of  their 
training. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry  to 
be  eligible  for  capitation  support  If  they 
submit,  and  have  approved,  plans 
whereby  at  least  one -half  of  their  grad- 
uates will  receive  at  least  6  weeks  of  their 
training  in  ambulatory  care  settings  re- 
mote from  the  main  teaching  site.  Third, 
the  bill  authorizes  funds  for  new  Area 
Health  Education  Centers  (AHECs)  de- 
signed to  train  residents  in  remote  sites, 
retrain  personnel  living  in  remote  areas, 
provide  continuing  education  to  practic- 
ing health  professionals  In  such  areas 
and  provide  education  to  residents  of 
such  areas  on  the  availabUlty  and  ap- 
propriate use  of  health  services. 

In  order  to  further  show  the  lack  of 
need  for  this  Involuntary  approach,  let 
me  direct  your  attention  to  the  most 
Important  of  the  voluntary  approaches 
contained  In  the  bill,  the  National  Health 
Service  C?m)s.  Perhaps  the  committee 


report  states  its  value  best  when  it  says 
at  page  29: 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Committee  that  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Program, 
coupled  with  the  scholarship  program,  rep- 
resents the  most  effective  legislative  mech- 
anism ever  developed  by  the  Congress  in  Its 
attempts  to  solve  the  growing  problem  of 
geographic  maldistribution  of  health  pro- 
fessionals In  the  United  States.  .  .  .the 
Program  has  already  attracted  405  health 
professionals  Into  rural  and  Inner  city  areas 
experiencing  acute  health  manpower  short- 
ages, and  the  percentage  of  personnel  re- 
maining In  these  areas  after  completing 
their  assignments  has  been  remarkable  The 
potential  of  the  Program  Is  (sic)  such  that. 
If  adequate  funding  continues,  It  wUl  serve  to 
attract  several  thousand  health  professionals 
to  provide  much  needed  care  to  medically 
Jl^^^erserved  populations  In  the  foreseeable 

♦v^J^i,^^''  Committee  has  chosen  to  eartend 
the  ^fHSC  program  and  the  scholarship  pro- 
p-am at  levels  reflecting  the  potential  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  $36 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and  $45  million 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  operation  of  that 
program.  It  also  authorizes  $40  mUlion  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  $80  mUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1977  and  $120  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  scholarship  program. 

The  report  at  page  31  contains  further 
observations  which  demonstrate  that  the 
payback"  feature  with  its  alternative 
service  Is  unnecessary  when  It  says: 

If  provided  sufficient  funds  by  the  Con- 
gress and  impetus  by  the  executive  branch 
the  Corps  wUl  make  major  Inroads  on  the 
geographic  maldistribution  of  health  wofes- 
slonals  and  wlU  render  unnecessary  the  so- 
called  mandatory  service  provisions  espoused 
(sic)  by  some.  ^ 

f«?f^°?  disposed  of  the  justification 
for  the  payback"  provision  by  showing 
the  three  premises  to  be  irrelevant  un- 
necessary, and  without  substance,  I  'shall 
now  turn  to  the  legal  and  poUcy  objec- 
tions to  this  mechanism. 

A  basic  objection  to  the  "payback" 
provision  Is  its  effect  upon  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  pursue  a  legitimate  profession. 
This  is  a  fundamental  right  of  citizen- 
ship secured  and  protected  by  the  US 
Constitution.  Although,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  hberties.  this  Is  not  an  abso- 
lute r  ght,  it  is  subject  only  to  the  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  regulatory  powers 
of  Government.  The  question  presented 
here  is  whether  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  condition  to  awarding  capitation 
grants  to  an  educational  institution  can 
properly  require  either  a  prospective  or 
Eoif '^  enrolled  student  to  obUgate 
himself  by  contract  under  the  "pay- 
check provision  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  academic  pursuit  of  his  profes- 
sion It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  re- 
strictive condition  is  neither  reasonable 
nor  necessary,  and  that  it  represents  an 
unconstitutional  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  every  Individual  who  would  be 
affected  by  it. 

With  regard  to  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  an  affected  school  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  provision,  an  addi- 
tional constitutional  right  Is  involved  On 
account  of  their  having  begun  their 
course  of  study  in  a  health  professional 
school  they  have  acquired  a  protected 
property  Interest,  or  entitlement,  which 
reprints  expectations  of  Interest  of 
which  they  may  not  be  deprived  with- 
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out  procedural  due  process  being  ob- 
served. A  forced  contract,  such  as  the  one 
envisioned  by  this  provision  of  the  bill, 
entered  into  by  the  student  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  this  entitlement,  does  not  com- 
port with  due  process. 

There  would  be  no  adequate  legal  con- 
sideration given  by  the  school  to  support 
the  contractual  price  allegedly  owed  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  student. 
The  student,  by  incurring  a  debt  to  the 
United  States  is  not  assuming  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  school,  for  it  is  not  obligated 
to  repay  capitation  grant  funds  it  re- 
ceives. Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the 
student  would  be  helping  to  defray  the 
costs  of  his  education  since  the  trans- 
action between  the  school  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  which  the  debt  is  tied 
does  not  create  or  constitute  an  Item  of 
cost  to  the  school.  In  this  sense  it  may  be 
said  that  ihe  debt,  foisted  upon  the 
student  by  statute  is  "created  out  of  the 
whole  cloth." 

What  benefit  Is  there  to  the  student 
from  the  school  on  account  of  his  incur- 
ring a  debt  in  question  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  him?  What 
legal  detriment  would  the  school  suffer 
as  consideration  for  the  student  incur- 
ring this  obligation?  Surely  it  cannot  be 
contended  seriously  that  such  considera- 
tion can  be  inferred  from  the  mere  fact 
that  the  school  would  refrain  from  sum- 
marily rejecting  his  application  for  en- 
rollment. Since  execution  of  the  contract 
is  neither  the  sole  nor  controlling  re- 
quirement for  acceptance,  such  an  argu- 
ment is  without  substance  and  clearly 
spurious.  Can  there  be  any  question  but 
that  such  a  contract  imposed  upon  a  stu- 
dent by  his  school  In  the  absence  of  this 
provision  would  be  invalid?  What  then  is 
there  in  H.R.  5546  which  would  suddenly 
make  it  valid?  Surely,  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  the  mere  establishment  of 
a  statutory  mandate  would  supply  the 
missing  ingredient. 

The  supposedly  legally  enforceable 
payback  is  violative  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  contract  law  in  that  it  would 
not  be  entered  into  freely,  voluntarily, 
and  without  duress,  thereby  rendering  It 
invalid  and  imenforceable.  In  light  of  the 
circimistances  which  the  payback  pro- 
vision would  create  for  both  the  affected 
school  and  student,  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  this  legal  requirement  could  be  met. 
Having  altered  their  financial  position  in 
reliance  upon  existing  law  and  the  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  continuing  capi- 
tation grants,  the  sudden  threat  of  their 
elimination  by  enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion would  raise  the  specter  of  economic 
loss  which  few  schools,  if  any,  could  af- 
ford to  absorb.  Under  these  circimi- 
stances, can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
such  school  would  have  practical  alter- 
native but  to  demand  the  execution  of 
a  payback  contract  by  its  students? 

The  situation  created  by  this  provision 
with  respect  to  the  student  is  even  more 
apparent.  Upon  applying  for  enrollment 
In  an  affected  school,  the  student  would 
be  confronted  by  a  nonnegotiable  ulti- 
matum, to  sign  the  payback  agreement 
or  else.  The  "or  else"  in  this  case  would 
mean  abandoning  one's  aspirations  of 
becoming  a  health  professional,  and  it 
would  mean  discarding  the  years  of  prep- 
aration for  this  chosen  professional  edu- 


cation. For  the  student  who  has  already 
entered  upon  his  professional  studies  it 
would  mean  all  of  that,  together  with 
disenrollment  in  midcourse  with  all  the 
traumatic  frustrations  which  that  pros- 
pect would  produce. 

This  penalty  which  this  provision  would 
impose  upon  the  student,  should  he  re- 
fuse to  sign  a  payback  agreement,  is  of 
such  severity  as  to  render  it  prohibitive. 
Under  that  circumstance  it  cannot  be  ar- 
g  .ed  successfully  that  the  student  would 
be  able  to  make  a  free  and  voluntary  deci- 
sion whether  to  sign  the  payback  con- 
tract or  not,  nor  can  it  be  argued  that  his 
action,  should  he  sign  it,  would  have  been 
free  of  duress. 

There  is  another  facet  to  this  provision 
which  strikes  at  its  constitutionality.  By 
enacting  it.  Congress  would  seek  to  im- 
pose upon  a  specific  class  of  U.S.  citizens, 
through  the  guise  of  contract,  the  bur- 
den of  financing  duly  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated grants  of  general  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  With  this  device  Con- 
gress would  be  attempting  to  do  indirectly 
that  which  it  cannot  do  directly  by  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  upon  that  specific 
class  of  citizens  in  order  to  achieve  the 
same  goal. 

A  major  policy  objection  to  the  pay- 
back provision  is  that  it  would  be  dis- 
criminatory in  its  effect  in  that  it  would 
operate  most  coercively  as  a  financial 
burden  for  disadvantaged  students,  who 
would  have  no  practical  choice  except  to 
opt  for  alternative  service. 

Another  significant  policy  objection  is 
that  it  would  be  counterproductive  in  that 
It  would  increase  consumer  health  ex- 
penses by  caasing  pass-through  of  these 
additional  costs  entailed  by  the  pay- 
back provision  by  those  who  would  not 
go  into  alternative  service. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  matter  of  the  large  Federal  subsidies 
which  health  professions  schools  receive 
is  a  separate  issue  which  should  be  ar- 
gued on  Its  own  merits,  and  not  used  as 
a  smoke  screen  to  obscure  the  real  nature 
of  the  payback  mechanism.  Also,  tiie 
matter  of  the  earning  potential  for  health 
professionals  is  a  red  herring  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  repayment  comes  at  a 
time  when  it  would  cause  great  financial 
difficulties,  thereby  forcing  many  health 
professionals  into  alternative  service. 

Lastly,  the  voluntary  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  geographic  maldistribution 
promise  great  success.  For  example,  some 
1,800  scholarships  for  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  have  been  awarded 
thus  far.  When  scholarship  recipients 
graduate,  they  will  have  a  major  positive 
impact  on  geographic  maldistribution  of 
health  professions.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
need  to  attempt  to  have  an  Involuntary 
device  like  the  payback  provision, 
which  is  offensive  to  our  concept  of  a  free 
society. 

This  provision  violates  the  spirit.  If  not 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  the  in- 
dividual rights  it  seeks  to  establish,  pre- 
serve and  protect.  It  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  blU. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Prftkr). 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  particularly  to  the 
capitation  payback  provision.  I  think  It 


is  clear  that  medical  students  get  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  subsidization  for 
their  education,  far  more  than  any  other 
profession.  Estimates  range  from  45  per- 
cent to  70  percent.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  fairness  to  the  taxpayers.  Also, 
while  this  subsidization  has  resulted  in 
creating  more  doctors,  a  desirable  goal 
in  itself,  it  has  done  nothing  about 
solving  the  maldistribution  problem. 

The  payback  provision  in  this  bill  ad- 
dresses these  two  problems.  One,  it  ad- 
dresses the  maldistribution  problem  in 
that  the  forgiveness-for-service  provi- 
sion will  encourage  students  to  go  into 
underserved  areas. 

A  second  problem  I  think  we  need  to 
understand,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  troubles  me  most  about  this  bill,  and 
that  is  the  "reverse  subsidy"  provision 
in  it.  The  taxpayers  are  going  to  say  to 
us,  "why  are  we  paying  for  the  education 
of  a  profession  that  is  earning  $52,000 
on  the  average  when  our  average  income 
is  $11,000?  This  is  reverse  subsidy — the 
poor  helping  the  well-to-do."  So  while 
maybe  we  have  heard  a  lot  from  the 
medical  associations  and  from  medical 
students  about  striking  out  the  payback 
provision,  let  me  assure  the  Members 
that  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the  tax- 
payers in  the  long  run  as  to  why  we  do 
not  require  some  sort  of  payback  pro- 
vision. 

Why  have  any  capitation  provision  if 
reverse  subsidy  is  so  bad?  The  excuse  is 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  pro- 
duce more  doctors,  and  capitation  does 
that.  If  we  cut  off  capitation  immedi- 
ately, at  least  30  medical  schools  would 
close.  Yet  ultimately  we  must  address 
the  reverse  subsidy  problem.  This  provi- 
sion does  that,  while  also  addressing  the 
maldistribution  problem. 

One  point  I  want  to  make  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 
MERscHMiDT)  dealt  with  earlier,  is  the 
question  of  pharmacists.  Most  pharma- 
cists come  from  lower-income  families 
than  do  most  medical  students,  so  their 
ability  to  repay  is  less.  Of  course,  they 
are  asked  to  repay  a  smaller  amount 
They  are  asked  to  repay  $700  rather 
than  $2,000.  But  they  earn  a  much 
smaller  income,  on  the  average  some- 
where around  $18,000  compared  to  the 
doctors'  $52,000.  Another  problem  with 
repayment  of  capitation  by  pharmacists 
is  that  the  maldistribution  rationale  is 
not  as  applicable.  They  are  pretty  widely 
distributed  right  now.  There  is  not  a 
great  maldistribution  problem  as  to 
pharmacists.  So  I  think  we  must  review 
the  pharmacists'  situation  in  the  future. 
If  this  is  working  a  hardship  on  them, 
and  restricts  admissions,  I  think  we  may 
want  to  exempt  them.  It  does  raise  trou- 
blesome policy  questions  to  exempt  one 
group  of  health  providers  while  includ- 
ing all  others. 

One  way  the  pharmacists  can  be 
helped  is  by  making  more  National 
Health  Service  scholarships  available  to 
them. 

Under  present  practice  the  National 
Health  Service  scholarship  money  is  pri- 
marily going  to  physicians  and  dentists, 
and  very  little  of  it  Is  going  to  pharma- 
cists. Thus,  pharmacists  do  not  have  the 
opportunities  for  forgiveness  of  their 
capitation  payments  that  are  available 
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to  doctors  and  dentists.  I  think  we  need 
more  of  this  to  go  to  the  pharmacists, 
and  one  change  we  made  in  the  bill  is 
to  say  the  National  Health  Service  schol- 
arships should  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  population  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  areas,  and  I  think  this  will  make  it 
possible  for  pharmacists  to  receive  more 
of  the  scholarships  and  therefore  to 
achieve  forgiveness  of  their  loans.  It 
would  be  most  unfair  if  all  other  health 
providers  had  the  opportunity  for  for- 
giveness of  their  loans  but  pharmacists 
did  not. 

This  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  HEW  during  the  hearings,  and  our 
committee  will  be  watching  developments 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  review 
capitation  so  there  is  a  clear  under- 
standing by  the  membership  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  capitation  is.  Capitation 
was  first  written  into  the  health  man- 
power law  in  the  1970  act  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  various  health  profes- 
sion schools  in  the  country.  One  of  the 
major  reasons  why  capitation  was  writ- 
ten in  was  to  provide  health  profession- 
als in  short  supply  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  might  say  in  anticipation  of  con- 
gressional action  in  the  future  national 
health  insurance,  that  there  was  grave 
concern  that  there  was  and  is  a  grave 
shortage  of  certain  health  professionals. 
So  Congress  in  its  wisdom  decided  to 
help  only  the  schools  for  health  profes- 
sionals, and  it  should  be  well  understood 
no  other  educational  Institutions  in  the 
country  receive  capitation  in  addition  to 
the  other  Federal  subsidies  for  education 
in  that  school.  None  except  the  health 
profession  schools  receive  capitation 
assistance. 

I  hear  arguments  against  payback 
provisions  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
no  place  for  a  person  to  go  to  serve  so  he 
can  be  forgiven.  If  that  is  true,  then  we 
ou^t  to  eliminate  capitation  for  those 
particular  professions  because  in  the 
nrst  instance  we  have  said  we  are  trying 
to  create  more.  I  think  now  when  we  say 
we  have  a  very  mild  approach  to  recap- 
ture some  of  that  Federal  tax  dollar  in 
the  form  of  subsidies,  if  we  cannot  re- 
capture any  of  it  because  there  is  no 
Place  a  person  can  go  in  an  underserved 
area  to  serve  so  the  person  can  be  for- 

wS  £^!i,"?^  ^"^"^^^  ^"^  suggestion 
would  be  that  we  eliminate  capitation 

T  ^u,^%  particular  health  professions. 
n,of  ^^  ^®  °^^^^  to  understand  also 
wV^i  ^\^  ^^^"^  "ow  about  provid- 
tog  Federal  subsidy  in  the  form  of  capi- 
Sh  ^<=holarshlp  loans,  grants,  con- 
now  am!!,  ^f *"H'  '^search  grants  which 
Jver  T^^  to.  Jn  the  case  of  physicians, 
over  50  percent  of  their  cost  of  educa- 
S.o„'"*5^*  say.  and  I  do  not  say  It 

tfK.^f^,^^™  ^52.500  per  year 
yeari?H^f*'J*^^  practice  and  $65,000  a 
areViwff!^  In  group  practice.  Here  we 

»  should  be  also  very  dear  that  the 


administration  favors  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  capitation.  They  say  it  does  not 
go  to  a  need  and  that  it  goes  across  the 
board  regardless  of  need,  and  during  our 
deliberations  in  the  subcommittee  the 
administration  strongly  advocated  we 
totally  eliminate  capitation.  The  Senate 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Chairman  Rogers 
has  pointed  out,  has  another  approach, 
and  they  say  we  will  mandate  to  every 
graduate  of  every  health  school  100-per- 
cent draft  of  their  future  services.  I  do 
not  support  that.  I  do  not  support  the 
elimination  of  capitation. 

So  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  come 
up  with  a  reasonable  approach  and  say 
for  those  health  persormel  who  will  go 
into  an  underserved  area,  be  it  in  the 
inner-city  or  in  the  rural  parts  of  this 
country,  we  will  forgive  the  repayment 
of  capitation  that  is  paid  to  that  medi- 
cal school.  And  understand,  if  the  school 
did  not  receive  capitation  they  would 
have  to  raise  tuition  to  the  students. 

And  understand,  if  the  school  did  not 
receive  capitation,  they  would  have  to 
raise  tuition  to  the  students.  Call  it  what 
we  will,  it  is  student  assistance  in  the 
end.  We  give  them  a  period  of  time,  of 
course,  to  pay  back. 

Quite  frankly,  I  cannot  understand 
some  of  the  opposition  here,  if  we  look 
at  the  alternatives  and,  my  friends,  we 
are  required  to  look  at  alternatives  in 
this  body.  Alternative  No.  1  is  no  capita- 
tion at  all.  Alternative  No.  2  is  the  Sen- 
ate mandate  to  go  into  service  in  partic- 
ular areas,  or  the  reasonable  approach 
that  we  are  offering  to  the  House  in  this 
bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Are  capitation  grants  of  $2,000  given  to 
schools  of  pharmacy? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  No;  that  figure  is  $700 
for  schools  of  pharmacy. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  see. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  The  two  categories, 
medical  and  osteopathic,  receive  $2,100 — 
to  $2,000.  There  is  a  graduated  range. 
In  the  other  professions  it  is  a  somewhat 
lesser  amount. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  close  by  saying  there  is  a 
legal  question  and  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion to  the  capitation  payback. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  went 
to  the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  I  found  this: 

Accordingly,  the  Government  may  attach 
reasonable  conditions  to  Its  grants  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  In  extending  financial  assist- 
ance. Congress  unquestionably  has  power  to 
impose  such  reasonable  conditions  on  the 
use  of  granted  funds  or  other  assistance  as 
it  deems  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  balance  of  the  report  reads  as 
follows : 

CONGEESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE. 

Washington,  B.C..  July  3.  1975. 
To:  Honorable  James  Hasting. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Legal  Propriety  of  So-Called  "Pay- 
back" Provisions  of  H.R.  5546    (House 
Report  No.  94-266). 
Reference  is  made  to  your  Inquiry  of  June 
20, 1976  requesting  Information  on  the  above 


matter.  Speclflcally,  you  ask  us  to  rebut  legal 
arguments  in  dissenting  views  by  Rep.  David 
E.  Satterfleld  III  and  Rep.  Goodloe  E.  B>Ton 
against  the  so  called  "'payback"  provisions 
of  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975  which 
require  persons  who  have  attended  health 
professionals  schools  to  reimburse  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  capitation  grants  paid  to 
such  schools  on  account  of  their  enrollment 
if  they  fall  to  perform  professional  service 
In  a  medically  underserved  area.  See  House 
Report  No.  94-266,  at  255  et  seq. 

As  described  by  the  dissenters,  the  pur- 
pose of  capitation  grants  is  to  provide  fed- 
eral funds  to  health  professional  schools  In 
order  to  encourage  and  assist  them  in  financ- 
ing their  efforts  to  overcome  a  projected 
health  manpower  shortage  by  enlarging  their 
enrollments.  The  controverted  features  of 
the  legislation  In  question  would  exact  as  a 
condition  for  such  capitation  grants  that 
health  professions  Institutions  contract  with 
e.ich  student  enrolled  therein  for  a  school 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1976.  The  terms 
of  that  contract  would  obligate  the  students 
to  pay  to  the  United  States,  In  equal  an- 
nual installments,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  total  of  capitation  grants  received  bv 
the  schools  after  June  30.  1976.  on  account 
of  his  enrollment.  Alternatively,  the  contract 
would  excuse  one  annual  payment  fcr  eai;h 
year  the  student  performs  full  time  profes- 
sional service  in  a  medically  underserved  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  mentioned  dissenters  assert,  inter  alia, 
various  "constitutional  and  legal  defects  in 
the  "payback'  provisions".  Among  the  cited 
"legal  defects"'  are  "force  and  duress  in  ob- 
taining a  contract,  failure  of  consideration, 
absence  of  privity,  governmental  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  pursue 
a  legitimate  prcfesclon,  and  the  unconstitu- 
tional Imposition  of  a  tax  on  a  specific  class 
of  citizens." 

Generally,  freedom  of  will  is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  an  agreement.  Accordingly, 
"because  consent  is  the  very  essence  of  a 
contract,  and  If  there  be  compulsion,  there 
is  no  actual  consent,  and  .  .  .  compulsion  .  .  . 
is  everywhere  regarded  as  sufficient  In  law 
to  destroy  free  agency,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  contract,  because  in  that  state  of 
the  case  there  is  no  consent."  French  v. 
Shoemaker.  81  U.S.  (14  Wall)  314.  332  (1871)! 
However,  an  agreement  signed  because  a 
party  is  in  straitened  circumstances  and 
greatly  embarrassed  and  In  pressing  want  of 
pecuniary  means,  where  the  other  party  to 
it  Is  not  responsible  for  those  circumstances 
and  has  not  created  those  necessities  or  em- 
barrassments. Is  a  voluntary  act.  and  he  Is 
bound  by  its  terms.  Id.,  at  333.  The  Court's 
concluding  comments  on  the  duress  issue  In 
the  cited  case  seem  particularly  appropriate 
in  the  present  context. 

"■[However]  reluctantly,  as  he  avers,  still 
the  fact  Is  that  he  did  consent  when  he  might 
have  refused  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  in- 
struments, .  .  .:  and  having  consented  to  the 
arrangement  and  signed  the  Instruments  he 
is  bound  by  their  terms,  and  must  abide  the 
consequences  of  his  own  voluntarv  act  " 

Ibid.  '  ■  ■  ■ 

The  second  and  third  objections  directed 
against  the  payback  provisions  set  up  the 
contract  defenses  of  absence  of  privity  and 
failure  of  consideration.  The  former,  that  Is 
privity  of  contract,  "Is  that  connection  or 
relationship  which  exists  between  two  or 
more  contracting  parties.  It  Is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  action  on  any  contract  ' 
that  there  should  subsist  a  privity  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  In  respect  of  the 
matter  used  on."  Blacks  Law  Dictionary 
(rev'd  4th  ed.  1968) .  An  essential  element  of 
a  contract,  the  general  rule  of  privity  Is 
frequently  stated  as  "strangers  to  a  contract 
acquire  no  rights  under  such  a  contract." 
2  WillUton  on  Contracts  1347  (Jaeeer  ed 
1959). 

The  element  of  consideration  in  contract 
law  refers  generally  to  the  Inducement  to  a 
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contract    that     Is,    "(tlhe    cause or 

Impelling  Influence  which  induces  a  contract- 
ing party  to  enter  Into  a  contract."  More 
specifically,  consideration  or  Its  concomit- 
tant, legal  detriment,  refers  to  "[alny  act 
of  the  plaintiff  (or  the  promisee)  from  which 
the  defendant  (the  promisor)  a  stranger  de- 
rives a  benefit  or  advantage,  or  any  labor, 
detriment,  or  Inconvenience  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  however  small,  If  such  act  Is  per- 
formed or  inconvenience  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff  by  the  consent,  express  or  Implied 
of  the  defendant."  3  Scott,  250  cited  In 
Black's  Law  Dictionary ,  supra. 

The  twin  objections  as  they  relate  to  the 
proposed  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  contracting  parties  pur- 
suant thereto  would  be  Federal  Government 
and  the  health  professions  school  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  latter  and  the  student  on  the 
other.  It  is  alleged  that  as  respects  the  Fed- 
erl  Government  and  the  student  there  Is 
neither  the  requisite  contractual  relation- 
ship nor  benefit  (or  detriment).  Accordingly, 
the  "payback"  provision  is  asserted  to  be  un- 
enforceable. Various  theories,  including 
agency  or  contracts  for  the  benefit  of  third 
persons,  can  be  used  to  sutain  the  validity 
and  enforceability  of  the  aforementioned 
contract.  The  latter,  in  our  view,  is  particu- 
larly appropriate. 

As  clearly  expressed  above  In  our  comments 
on  consideration,  a  valid  contract  can  exist 
even  though  the  benefit  runs  to  "a  stranger". 
Such  a  situation  pertains  in  the  case  of  a 
contract  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party,  to 
wit: 

"A  contract  In  which  the  promisor  engages 
to  the  promisee  to  render  some  performance 
to  a  third  person  .  .  .  with  little  regard  to 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  promise  in  enter- 
ing into  the  contract  was  his  own  benefit  or 
the  benefit  of  the  person  to  whom  the  per- 
formance was  to  be  rendered.  This  type  of 
contract  forms  a  widely  recognized  exception 
to  the  basic  principle  that  only  parties  to  a 
contract  may  enforce  it."  2  WUliston  on  Con- 
tracts, supra. 

Thus,  "(w]here  a  contract  creates  a  right 
or  imposes  a  duty  in  favor  of  a  third  person, 
the  law  presumes  that  the  parties  Intended 
to  confer  a  benefit  on  him  and  furnishes 
him  a  remedy  .  .  .  And  this  Is  so,  although 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract  was  to  benefit  themselves  ...  In 
such  a  case  the  third  party  need  not  be 
known  or  know  of  the  contract' at  the  time 
it  is  entered  into;  It  Is  sufficient  that  he  can 
be  Identified  and  is  able  to  establish  the 
fact  that  be  is  a  beneficiary."  Id.,  at  note  2. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  natxxre  of  the  doctrine 
of  third  party  beneflciarles  that  the  promisor 
engages  to  the  promisee  to  render  some 
performance  to  a  third  person. 

The  courts  have  stated  the  principle  per- 
mitting recovery  by  third  party  beneficiaries 
in  these  words: 

"The  basis  of  the  rule  permitting  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  sue  has  been  stated  to  be  that 
the  law,  operating  on  the  act  of  the  parties, 
creates  the  duty,  establishes  the  privity,  and 
Implies  the  promise  and  obligation  on  which 
the  action  is  founded.  This  theory  Is  prob- 
ably more  frequently  stated  that  [sic]  any 
other.  This,  however,  is  merely  an  Indirect 
way  of  saying  that  privity  Is  not  necessary 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  recover.  By  say- 
ing that  the  law  operating  upon  the  acts  of 
parties  establishes  the  privity  the  courts 
really  mean  that  the  law  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  privity  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term."  2  WUliston  on  Contracts,  supra. 

Similarly,  the  fact  that  consideration  (or 
legal  detriment)  exists  is  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain an  agreement. 

"In  .  .  .  promises  (for  the  benefit  of  a 
third  party]  the  consideration  does  move 
from  the  promisee  but  the  beneficiary  who 
seeks  to  maintain  an  action  on  the  promise 
la  not  the  promisee;  "where  one  makes  a 
promise  to  another  for  the  benefit  of  a  third 
person,  such  third  person  may  avail  himself 


of  the  promise  and  bring  an  action  thereon, 
although  the  consideration  does  not  move 
directly  from  him." "  2  WUliston  on  Con- 
tracts, supra,  i  352. 

"...  the  weight  of  authority  holds  that 
where  a  promise  based  on  a  valuable  con- 
sideration is  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  third 
person  It  is  enforceable  by  such  beneficiary 
against  the  promisor,  even  though  as  between 
such  beneficiary  and  the  promisee  no  con- 
sideration passed  and  no  obligation  existed." 
Ibid. 

As  applied  to  the  instant  problem,  both  the 
students  and  the  Federal  Government  are 
arguably  third  party  beneficiaries.  The  latter 
Insofar  as  the  contract  between  the  school 
and  the  student  and  the  former  as  a  result 
of  the  contract  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  school.  Also,  as  implied  above, 
under  appropriate  regulations,  the  school 
may  be  constituted  the  agent  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  which  case  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  support  the  controverted  contracts  on 
agency  principles. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  objections,  namely, 
that  the  payback  provision  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  pursue  a 
legitimate  profession  and  "taxes"  a  class  in 
order  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  expendi- 
tures  for   a   public   purpose,    are   advanced 
without  explanation  or  the  citation  of  legal 
authority.  As  noted  In  the  annexed  report, 
"(ijt  is  customary,  where  Congress  has  not 
adopted  a  different  standard,  to  apply  to  .  .  . 
government  contracts  the  principles  of  gen- 
eral   law."   Priebe   &    Sons,   Inc.   v.    United 
States.   332   U.S.    407    (1947),   citing    United 
States  v.  Standard   Rice  Co.,  323   U.S.   106 
(1944),    and    cases    cited    therein,    holding 
"When  the  Government  enters  Into  purely 
commercial  contracts  it  is  on  the  same  foot 
as  any  other  contracting  party."   Cooke  v. 
United  States,  91   U.S.   389    (1875).  Accord- 
ingly, the  Government  may  attach  reason- 
able conditions  to  Its  grants  of  financial  as- 
sistance. In  extending  financial  assistance. 
Congress  unquestionably  has  power  to  Im- 
pose such  reasonable  conditions  on  the  use 
of  granted  funds  or  other  assistance  as  it 
deems  in  the  public  Interest.  United  States 
V.  San  Francisco,  310  U.S.  127,  142-144  (1942) . 
The  recipients  of  assistance  are  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  accept  federal  assistance 
on   the   terms   prescribed  by  the   Congress. 
Generally,  therefore,  absent  the  imposition  of 
unconstitutional  or  unreasonable  conditions, 
they  have  little  or  no  grounds  on  which  to 
challenge  contract  terms  which  they  freely 
accepted.  Briefly,  medical  and  related  stu- 
dents  may   have    a    right    to   pursue    their 
chosen  careers  but  not  necessarily  at  public 
expense.  Failure  to  meet  reasonable  condi- 
tions  attached    to    the   use   of   federal    aid 
wholly  or  partly  making  possible  such  stud- 
ies arguably  permits  the  beneficiary  to  be 
unjustly  enriched  at  the  public  expense.  In 
these  circumstances,  restitution  or  Indemni- 
fication seems  proper. 

A  copy  of  a  report  on  an  earlier  If  some- 
what more  onerous  proposal  along  the  lines 
of  the  proposed  payback  provision  Is  an- 
nexed hereto.  The  report  considers  some  of 
the  more  significant  constitutional  objec- 
tions raised  against  such  legislation. 
Raymond  Celaoa, 
Senior  Specialist  in  American  Public  Law. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  time  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  2  additional  minutes? 

Mj.  carter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  and  I  thank  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogebs) 
for  the  time  that  Is  left  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5546  and  urge  its  passage.  This  leg- 
islation revises  and  extends  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  existing  programs  of  sup- 
port for  schools  which  train  our  doctors, 
dentists,  and  other  health  manpower.  It 
contains  professions  which  have  been 
carefully  designed  by  our  committee 
during  the  last  2  years  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  most  critical  problems  in 
medicine  today.  Thus,  the  bill  by  in- 
creasing support  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  and  other  means  will 
when  Implemented  help  to  place  needed 
health  manpower  in  the  rural  and  Inter- 
city parts  of  our  coimtry  who  are  now 
without  physicians  and  other  services. 
P\irther,  by  Increasing  support  for  resi- 
dencies in  general  practice  and  other 
means  the  bill  will  help  to  assure  an  in- 
creasing supply  of  general  practitioners, 
our  most  scarce  kind  of  health  man- 
power. 

Finally,  by  a  variety  of  means  the  leg- 
islation would  help  to  end  our  excessive 
reliance  on  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools  to  meet  our  own  medical  care 
needs. 

This  3 -year  legislation  would  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  $1.7  billion  but  If 
this  seems  like  a  large  amount  of  money, 
it  is  worth  comparing  the  authorizations 
for  1976  in  the  new  legislation,  $515  mil- 
lion, with  the  authorizations  In  1974  of 
$1,148  million  and  appropriations  In  1974 
of  $533  million.  Most  of  the  pn^rams 
supported  by  the  legislation  are  already 
in  existence  and  receiving  appropriations, 
and  I  think  that  the  proposal  is  actually 
fiscally  quite  reasonable. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
American  people  than  their  health. 
Without  the  right  kind  of  a  doctor,  when 
and  where  he  Is  needed,  we  cannot  pro- 
tect people's  health.  This  legislation  will 
assure  that  that  doctor  Is  available  and 
I  urge  your  support  for  it  and  Its 
passage. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Uewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.    FENWICK.    Mr.    cnialrman,   I 
have    Just    one    question:    Would    not 
money  from  the  public  works  bill  which 
we  passed  not  long  ago,  be  available  for 
construction  of  medical  schools? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  doubt  it. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Why  not? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  It  has  to  be 
authorized  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  authorization  in  It. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Would  not  that  be 
an  Intelligent  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  probably  would, 
but  I  believe  the  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  health  professional  schools 
should  come  out  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  CJhalrman,  we  have 
construction  funds  In  this  bill,  in  this 
piece  of  legislation  we  are  debating  here 
today.  Further,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
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him  as  to  the  problem.  It  is  quite  true 
that  for  every  student  admitted  to  a 
medical  school  In  our  country,  approxi- 
mately seven  are  turned  down.  Only 
those  with  ratings  of  3.8  out  of  4,  or  In 
that  neighborhood,  are  accepted.  Within 
Itself,  I  think  this  is  probably  wrong.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  youngsters  who 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  the  3.5  or 
3.8  level  admitted  to  the  schools. 

As  the  distinguished  gentieman  re- 
ferred to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, I  happen  to  be  a  member,  as  most 
physicians  are.  It  is  an  organization 
which  some  look  on  with  disfavor,  and 
I  regret  that.  I  still  retain  my  member- 
ship, but  what  I  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
feelings  or  the  Intent  of  that  august 
body. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  I  might  just,  in  ending  up,  say 
that  Dr.  William  McGlll,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  stated  that  one 
student  who  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  one  Ivy  League  school  applied  to 
14  medical  schools  In  this  coimtry,  and 
was  only  accepted  in  2.  A  man  with  the 
top  grades  from  one  of  the  Ivy  League 
schools  applied  to  medical  schools  across 
the  country,  and  was  only  accepted  in 
two,  showing  that  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
Intelligence  or  ability;  it  Is  a  matter  of 
expediency  In  a  lot  of  schools.  They  just 
have  to  cut  it  down  to  where  they  can 
handle  the  students. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  that  we  do  not 
have  the  capacity — that  is  quite  true — to 
admit  as  many  students,  but  we  do  have 
very  rigid  rules  and  tough  selection 
methods.  As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Clialr- 
man,  It  Is  Impossible  that  anyone  would 
think  of  attempting  to  try  to  gain  en- 
trance into  a  medical  school  without  a 
3.5,  at  least,  average  out  of  4,  and  this 
is  discrimination.  I  hope  that  these  rules 
could  be  changed  and  some  middle  grade 
people  let  in. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  his  comments,  because  often  we 
find  that  those  who  receive  the  middle 
grades  make  some  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses in  the  world. 

We  can  point  to  Pasteur  and  Thomas 
Edison,  and  many  others,  who  were  orig- 
inally classified  as  people  who  were  not 
capable  of  learning. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
lor  yielding.  I  will  tell  tiie  gentleman 
that  I  have  taught  quite  a  number  of 
Premedlcal  students  In  my  former  career, 
up  luitil  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  would 
fh^t  T  '^^  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
generalize  about  medical  schools  on  the 
oasis  of  the  fact  that  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
«f  :u"*  was  not  accepted  in  12  out  of  14 
w  them.  I  think  this  might  have  a  lot 
more  to  say  about  some  of  the  aspects  of 
mI  5"^™^^"^"s  presented  by  the  can- 
aiaate  than  about  the  schools.  I  know  of 
Jnany  students  who  had  good  (B)  aver- 
age grades,  not  an  A-plus  average,  who 
were  able  to  get  into  medical  school  be- 
cause they  presented  a  wide  range  of 
qualifications  in  addition  to  their  aca- 
aemic  problems.  And  there  will  be,  of 


coiu^e,  some  exceptional  academically 
talented  students  who  are  not  suited,  for 
various  reasons,  to  go  to  medical  school. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  we  carmot  lump  every- 
body together.  I  would  say  again  that 
Albert  Einstein,  it  is  said,  was  not  able 
to  complete  his  schooling  because  of  his 
dLfficulty  with  mathematics,  and  he  left 
school  and  he  had  to  work  out  his  own 
problems.  He  worked  them  out,  and  he 
worked  out  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
theories,  the  theory  of  relativity,  and  he 
worked  on  the  atomic  bomb  and  many 
other  things.  So  it  does  not  all  depend 
on  what  grades  a  person  makes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Professor  Einstein  was 
an  unusual  intellect  and  was  not  pre- 
vented completion  of  schooling  for  any 
reason.  In  any  case,  his  youthful  diflS- 
culties  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  taking 
all  students  who  flunk  chemistry  and  bi- 
ology and  licensing  them  to  practice 
medicine. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  for  H.R.  5546,  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975.  It  offers 
a  coordinated  effort  at  fimding  health 
training  on  a  national  level  which  at- 
tacks several  problems  attendant  upon 
the  education  of  health  professionals 
in  this  country.  Not  only  do  we  not  have 
enough  physicians  in  this  country,  as 
everyone  knows,  but  most  of  our  doctors 
are  concentrated  in  areas  that  have  an 
oversupply  of  medical  persormel.  On  top 
of  geographical  maldistribution,  certain 
specialties  of  medicine  are  often  very 
scarce  in  large  parts  of  the  United 
States.  At  present,  to  top  it  off,  more 
than  20  percent  of  our  physicians  are 
foreign  medical  graduates. 

The  aims  of  H.R.  5546  are  to  extend 
and  expand  existing  laws  which  i»-ovide 
assistance  for  the  training  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, including  the  construction  of 
facilities  at  health  professional  schools 
which  can  be  used  as  teaching  facilities. 
In  addition,  a  new  title  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  has  been  created  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical 
residency  programs  in  our  hospitals. 

I  endorse  the  concept  of  total  health 
fimding  for  professionals  In  these  much 
needed  fields.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  for  the  work  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  put  into  produc- 
ing this  excellent  legislation.  Now  is  in- 
deed the  time  to  make  the  necessary 
decisions  which  will  bring  us  the  health 
professionals  we  need — and  in  the  places 
we  need  them — as  soon  as  is  humanly 
possible. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  though 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill,  I  do  so  with 
reservation.  While  the  administration 
has  protested  that  this  bill  goes  too  far, 
I  argue  that  it  Is  at  best  only  a  halting 
first  step  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
Nation's  health  manpower  deficiencies. 
It  will  serve  only  for  the  Interim  between 
now  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program. 

Enactment  of  some  sort  of  national 
health  insurance  program  is  clearly  on 
the  horizon.  At  present,  it  is  painfully 
evident  that  this  country's  health  care 
delivery  system  is  far  from  adequate 
now,  let  alone  capable  of  withstanding 
the  pressures  for  vastly  Increased  health 


services  that  are  sure  to  be  placed  upon 
it  once  a  comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
gram for  all  Americans  Is  signed  into 
law  and  fimded. 

Our  most  urgent  health  care  problem 
Is  the  need  to  provide  good  primary  care 
for  everyone  in  this  country.  The  bill 
before  us  today  attempts  to  deal  with 
one  aspect  of  this  problem— health  man- 
power: not  only  the  aggregate  supply  of 
health  providers,  but  also  their  geo- 
graphic distribution,  as  well  as  the  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  institutions 
which  train  them. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  medical  schools, 
then  under  enormous  financial  pressure, 
pushed  for  the  designation  of  health  care 
professionals  as  a  "national  resource." 
Now  that  Congress  is  pressing  forward 
in  an  attempt  to  guide  the  allocation  of 
this  resource,  it  is  these  very  same  medi- 
cal associations  and  institutions  which 
are  hollering  "unfair." 

Congress  through  the  years  has  estab- 
lished a  policy  of  strong  support  for 
health  professional  schools  and  an  active 
Federal  role  in  health  manpower  devel- 
opment. Dr.  Philip  Lee,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  spoke  of  the  Federal 
role  quite  succinctly  when  he  said: 

The  federal  government  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  educate  health  profession- 
als as  well  as  assuring  adequate  levels  of 
high  quality  health  professionals; 

An  that  this  Nation's  policy  ought  to 
assure — 

That  aU  citizens  have  the  right  to  adequate 
health  care  and  that  it  Is  the  responslbiUty  of 
the  federal  government  to  aissure  access  by 
providing  core  support  for  the  development 
and  deployment  of  manpower  In  the  major 
health  professions. 

Over  10  years  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  the  first  health  manpower 
act.  Billions  of  Federal  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  this  Nation's  medical  institu- 
tions and  much  has  been  accomplished, 
including  a  large  increase  in  student  en- 
rollments. Nevertheless,  problems  of 
health  manpower  distribution,  both  of 
location  and  of  specialty,  far  from  show- 
ing any  signs  of  improvement,  continue 
to  worsen. 

It  was  originally  thought  that  by  sim- 
ply injecting  the  health  system  with 
more  physicians— that  is,  by  increasing 
the  aggregate  supply  of  health  profes- 
sionals— the  traditional  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  would  somehow  create  an 
appropriate  distribution  of  health 
care  providers  both  geographically  and 
by  specialty.  But  this  has  not  happened, 
and  we  must  stop  pretending  that  it  will. 

Various  solutions  to  the  distribution 
problem  have  been  suggested,  ranging 
from  the  laissez-faire  approach  to  the 
belief  that  the  Government  has  full  re- 
sponsibUity  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  welfare  and  ought  to  take  a  de- 
cisive and  dramatic  role  in  rectifying 
this  problem.  The  subcommittee,  in 
drafting  this  bill,  has  opted  for  an  ap- 
proach that  lies  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes — the  capitation  pay- 
back approach.  Through  this  approach, 
the  subcommittee  recognizes  that  the 
Government  has  some  degree  of  respon- 
sibility; but,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

A  1974  GAO  study  entitled,  "Congres- 
sional Objectives  of  Federal  Loans  and 
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Scholarships  to  Health  Professions  Stu- 
dent Not  Being  Met,"  found  that  of  the 
30,000  medical  and  dental  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  health  professions  stu- 
dent assistance  program  from  1965  to 
1970,  only  86  phj'sicians  and  133  dentists 
took  advantage  of  the  loan  forgiveness 
option.  This  is  what  volunteerism  has 
accomplished  to  date.  One  of  the  major 
shortcomings  of  this  type  of  financial  in- 
centive approach  is  that  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  talking  about  is  minimal 
In  comparison  to  the  amount  of  debt 
a  student  of  medicine  incurs  during  his 
or  her  years  of  training.  Thus,  in  order 
to  repay  the  rest  of  his  debt,  he  not  only 
ignores  the  forgiveness  option,  but  also 
tends  to  develop  a  lucrative  specialty 
and  locate  his  practice  In  an  affluent 
suburb. 

A  much  more  successful  program  has 
been  the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 
Under  this  program  a  student  agrees  to 
pro\ide  service  in  a  medical  shortage 
area  as  a  precondition  to  receiving  a 
loan.  It  has  been  so  successful  that,  in 
1973,  there  were  almost  three  times 
as  many  applicants — 1,000— than  there 
were  scholarehips — 345.  Unfortunately, 
the  program  is  far  too  modest  to  effect 
any  lasting  change  in  the  health  man- 
power crisis.  Furthermore,  It  is  a  pro- 
gram directed  primarily  at  the  poor  stu- 
dent and  does  little  to  solve  the  more 
general  question  which  capitation 
raises — that,  unlike  scholarship  pro- 
grams, all  students  rich  and  poor  alike, 
receive  the  same  benefits. 

The  cold  hard  fact  is.  if  these  Federal 
dollars  are  to  really  achieve  their  in- 
tended purpose,  an  approach  such  as 
that  offered  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  last  year  must  again  be 
considered.  It  Is  the  only  suggestion  so 
far  that  has  any  teeth.  Under  it,  a  medi- 
cal school's  eligibility  for  capitation 
grants  would  be  tied  absolutely  to  Its 
enrollment  of  only  those  students  willing 
to  practice  for  a  time  in  an  area  that 
has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
medically  underserved.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  student  would 
either  serve  in  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  or  as  a  private  practitioner  in 
a  selected  area.  If  there  are  more  medi- 
cal school  graduates  than  there  are  slots 
in  shortage  areas,  then  the  Secretary 
would  institute  a  lottery  to  determine 
which  students  would  serve. 

While  this  may  seem  radical,  it  is  the 
only  measure  that  would  actually  guar- 
antee results,  short  of  making  our  medi- 
cal schools  national  academies.  And  radi- 
cal results  are  what  are  called  for.  If  what 
should  be  done  was  being  done  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  then  this  country  would  not 
have  140  counties  without  a  single  prac- 
ticing physician,  39  of  which  have  popu- 
lations of  over  5.000  and  5  of  which  have 
a  population  of  more  than  10,000.  Statis- 
tics such  as  these,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  health  care  In  our  inner  cities  is 
almost  exclusively  a  function  of  the 
emergency  room  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment in  the  municipal  hospitals,  and  the 
tremendous  reliance  on  foreign  medical 
school  graudates  who,  incidentally,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  released  in  connec- 
tion to  the  report  make  up  close  to  20 
percent  of  this  country's  physician  popu- 


lation, more  than  adequately  express  the 
profound  need  for  strong  and  forthright 
reassessment  of  our  health  manpower 
policies  and  programs. 

The  free  market  forces  have  left  us  an- 
other major  health  problem  concerning 
health  personnel — that  is  the  problem 
of  maldistribution  of  physicians  not  only 
where  they  practice,  but  also  what  they 
practice.  There  is  an  overabundance  of 
specialists  such  as  surgeons  and  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  primary  care  physicians. 
And  when  it  comes  to  cost-effective 
health  care,  it  is  the  primary  care  physi- 
cian on  whom  we  rely.  In  fact,  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practitioners  claimed  that  a 
well-trained  family  doctor  can  "com- 
fortably and  effectively  care  for  85  per- 
cent of  the  usual  ordinary  illnesses  that 
beset  mankind."  My  question  then.  Is 
why  are  only  15  percent  of  today's  medi- 
cal school  graduates  trained  to  be  family 
practitioners. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  need  in  this 
area,  note  that  a  major  study  conducted 
by  Schonfeld  and  others  and  printed 
in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
has  determined  that  primary  medical 
care  of  good  quality  requires  the  services 
of  about  133  physicians  per  100,000  per- 
sons. This  country  can  only  claim  a  ratio 
of  41  per  100,000.  And  as  startling  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  actually  more  surgi- 
cal specialists  than  there  are  physicians 
practicing  primary  care. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  area  of 
health  manpower  is  the  expanding  role 
of  the  physician  assistant,  the  nurse 
practitioner  and  various  other  health 
paraprofessionals.  If  there  is  any  ap- 
proach which  could  quickly  and  dra- 
matically improve  the  availabihty  and 
accessibility  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  this  one.  One  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  paraprofessionalism,  Dr. 
Henry  K.  Silver,  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  has  written: 

In  these  days  of  energy  crisis,  we  realize 
It  Is  wasteful  to  drive  an  oversize  car  to 
pick  up  a  quart  of  milk.  In  the  medical  man- 
power crisis,  however,  we  have  been  wasting 
the  most  expensive  energy — that  of  the 
highly  trained  physician — on  relatively  rou- 
tine and   minor  chores. 

In  effect,  these  health  paraprofession- 
als are  physician  extenders  who  can 
assume  many  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  primary  care  physician  such  as  rou- 
tine health  maintenance,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  common  minor  illnesses, 
and  provision  of  long-term  care  to  those 
with  chronic  diseases.  A  concerted  ef- 
fort to  make  use  of  this  potential  re- 
source is  absolutely  essential  to  pro- 
viding care  where  none  exists.  The 
simultaneous  development  of  parapro- 
fessionalism and  modern  technology, 
such  as  telecommunication  systems 
which  can  link  the  primary  care  pro- 
vider to  a  major  medical  center  halfway 
across  the  State  or  the  country,  will  per- 
mit a  substantial  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  health  care  available  without 
any  diminution  of  its  quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  involved  itself  in  sup- 
porting our  medical  institutions.  It  is 
now  high  time  the  taxpayers  begin  ex- 
tracting from  our  system  what  they  put 
into  it.  The  Federal  Government  ought 


to  begin  to  take  dfrect  action  to  alleviate 
the  problems  that  the  medical  care  pro- 
fession has  chosen  to  ignore.  If  this 
means  establishing  a  so-called  "doctor 
draft,"  then  so  be  it.  If  it  means,  as  our 
Health  Subcommittee  assures  us  it  does, 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  begin 
determining  the  proper  ratio  of  medical 
specialists  to  primary  care  physicians, 
then  by  all  means  it  ought  to  regulate 
the  subsidy  support  for  the  intern  and 
residency  slots  in  our  hospitals  and 
medical  centers.  If  it  means  pressuring 
our  medical  schools  into  providing  pro- 
grams to  educate  health  paraprofes- 
sionals then  this  ought  to  be  done.  Noth- 
ing short  of  these  steps  will  solve  the 
current  problems  in  our  health  care  sys- 
tem while  we  develop  a  national  health 
insurance  program  to  insure  adequate 
health  care  to  each  and  every  citizen  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  $20  million  authoriza- 
tion earmarked  in  this  measure  for  a 
program  of  identifying  and  assisting  per- 
sons of  disadvantaged  and  minority 
backgrounds  to  enter  the  health  profes- 
sions. 

As  the  committee  so  aptly  points  out, 
all  too  few  persons  from  such  back- 
grounds have  been  able  to  become  mem- 
bers of  these  professions.  While  some 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  percentage  of  such  individ- 
uals In  the  health  professions  fails  to 
reflect  the  percentage  of  poor  and  mi- 
nority group  individuals  in  our  popula- 
tion. Consequently,  when  poor  people,  or 
minority  group  people  need  medical  care, 
they  have  to  seek  out  individuals  who 
share  no  firsthand  understanding  of 
their  problems,  their  expectations,  hopes, 
or  fears,  and  who  in  most  instances  can- 
not properly  communicate  with  them. 
As  a  result,  the  patients  lack  trust  in  the 
professionals  and  the  professionals  all 
too  often  lack  respect  for  and  commit- 
ment to  the  patients.  Yet  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quirement for  ultimate  patient  welfare. 

In  the  ghettos  and  barrios  of  our 
country  the  poor,  deprived  of  medical 
care  by  their  inability  to  pay  and  travel 
long  distances,  are  using  the  emergency 
rooms  of  our  hospitals  for  primary  care. 
Because  of  the  inconvenience,  lost  pay, 
and  long  wait  involved,  they  seek  medical 
help  only  when  they  no  longer  func- 
tion without  it.  And  they  receive  rushed, 
one-time  treatment  from  interns  and  res- 
idents who  reside  in  their  neighborhoods 
only  for  the  period  of  their  training  and 
who  cannot  make  a  lasting  commit- 
ment to  their  needs. 
'  For  good  health  care  we  need  preven- 
tive care.  Preventive  care  cannot  be  pro- 
vided under  such  circumstances.  It  can 
only  be  furnished  by  physicians  with 
lasting  commitments  to  the  problems  of 
their  patients  and  a  sound  understand- 
ing of  their  special  problems. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
give  careful  attention  to  the  enrollment 
opportunities  offered  individuals  from 
deprived  and  minority  group  back- 
grounds. Only  if  this  is  done  will  our  poor 
areas  receive  the  care  they  deserve  and 
need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  In  support 
of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  authorization  for  existmg 
health  manpower,  pubUc  health,  and 
allied  health  authorities.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  number  of  innovative  revi- 
sions designed  to  improve  the  equitable 
distribution  and  quality  of  these  services 
and  manpower  requirements. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill,  I  am  most  familiar  with 
the  legislation  and  realize  the  importance 
of  each  provision.  One  item  of  particular 
interest  to  me,  which  I  consider  vital  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  is  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  committee  to  provide 
Federal  startup  assistance  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "medical  school  without 
walls."  This  school  would  be  a  satellite 
campus  of  an  existing  medical  school, 
mcorporating  the  facilities  for  health 
care  already  in  existence.  In  my  area  of 
New  Jersey,  the  South  Jersey  region,  the 
establishment  of  a  medical  school  is  most 
essential.  However,  construction  costs 
are  extremely  prohibitive  and  much  time 
is  required  before  commencing  instruc- 
tion. 

The  concept  of  a  satellite  campus, 
"school  without  walls,"  would  be  a  great 
stride  forward  in  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices to  underserved  areas  such  as  south- 
em  New  Jersey.  By  utilizing  area  hospi- 
tals. Federal  health  care  facilities,  local 
clinics,  and  local  health  professionals, 
this  program  offers  a  realistic  approach 
to  boosting  the  number  of  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  State  without  tlie  cost  of 
building  a  new  4-year  medical  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  entire  bill  is  so 
veiy  important  for  the  continuance  of 
the  congressional  effort  to  assure  that 
health  care  in  the  United  States  be  made 
available  and  equitable  to  citizens  in 
eveiy  region  of  the  country.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  realize  the 
vital  necessity  for  this  legislation  and 
vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  passage 
so  that  we  may  insure  that  it  will  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Virginia  (Mr.  SATTERnELn).  I  agree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  there 
are  many  valid  reasons  for  striking  the 
so-called  "payback"  provisions  from  this 
bill.  I  support  the  continuation  of  Fed- 
eral capitation  grants,  which  are  very 
definitely  needed  by  our  health  profes- 
sions schools,  but  I  am  opposed  to  this 
new  and  unprecedented  "payback"  pro- 
vision which  requires  students  involun- 
tarily to  pay  back  the  Government  for 
the  giants  applied  for  and  received  by 
their  schools. 

The  apparent  justification  for  this  pro- 
vision is  to  correct  the  geographic  mal- 
o^tnbution  of  health  professionals  ex- 
isting in  the  country— and  this  is  a 
worthy  and  admirable  goal.  But  this  is 
not  the  method  we  should  employ  to 
achieve  that  goal.  Unless  we  strike  this 
provision  we  are  practically  authorizing 
a  form  of  indentured  servitude. 

The  idea  that  a  student  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  Government  for  sub- 
sidies he  or  she  did  not  receive  is  repug- 
nant to  my  concept  of  equity  and  fair 
Piay.  I  also  believe  it  violates  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  law  of  contracts 
jnat  require  that  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract must  be  entered  into  freely,  volun- 


tarily, and  without  duress.  This  "pay- 
back" provision  allows  the  students  and 
the  schools  absolutely  no  choice.  The 
school  must  demand  that  the  student 
sign  an  agreement  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  funds  the  school  receives. 
The  student  has  no  choice.  He  or  she 
must  sign  the  agreement  or  leave  school — 
it  is  as  simple  and  as  punitive  as  that. 

I  believe  this  would  constitute  an  un- 
necessary and  unreasonable  restriction 
upon  the  fundamental  right  of  a  citizen 
to  pursue  a  legitimate  profession,  and  I 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  its  constitution- 
ality. Therefore,  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  support  of  H.R.  5546,  the 
Health  Manpower  Act. 

Two  provisions  of  the  bill  are  par- 
ticularly helpful  for  our  health  needs — 
the  "payback"  provision  and  limitations 
on  medical  residency  positions — which 
are  designed  to  resolve  critical  health 
manpower  problems  of  geographical 
maldistribution  of  physicians;  insuffi- 
cient numbers  of  family  practitioners; 
and  especially  maldistribution. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  with  two 
leading  medical  institutions — the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Medical  School  and 
the  Mayo  Clinic — still  has  significant 
health  manpower  shortages  and  maldis- 
tribution. 

Efforts  are  being  made  within  Minne- 
sota to  send  young  doctors  into  medi- 
cally underserved  areas;  yet  eight  areas 
in  the  State  are  designated  as  shortage 
areas,  according  to  National  Health 
Service  Corps  criteria. 

Nationally,  Minnesota  ranks  26th  in 
doctor/population  ratio  and  in  direct 
patient  care.  But  recent  findings  by  the 
State  health  planning  board  show  that 
in  the  Minneapolis  metropolitan  area, 
only  36  percent  of  the  physicians  are  in 
primary  care;  52  percent  in  secondary 
care:  and  12  percent  in  other  activi- 
ties— administrative,  research,  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
State,  25  percent  of  the  doctors  are  in 
primarj'  care;  51  percent  in  secondary 
care;  and  24  percent  in  internal  medi- 
cine. 

Another  factor  worth  noting  is  that 
over  50  percent  of  the  primary  care 
physicians  in  the  rural  southwest  and 
west  central  portion  of  Minnesota  are 
over  the  age  of  51  and  are  not  being  re- 
plenished by  younger  doctors. 

The  legislation  before  us  addresses  the 
problem  of  geographical  maldistribution 
by  requiring  that  students  agree  to  serve 
in  a  shortage  area  or  pay  back  capita- 
tion funds  given  to  the  medical  schools 
for  their  medical  education. 

Another  provision  endeavors  to  en- 
cour.'ige  sufficient  numbers  of  family 
practitioners  and  curb  overspecializa- 
tlon  by  placing  a  limitation  on  medical 
residency  programs. 

Unfortunately,  voluntarism  has  not 
proved  sufficient  to  motivate  young  phy- 
sicians to  practice  in  shortage  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  taxpayers  are  sub- 
sidizing the  education  of  our  doctors  and 
dentists,  who,  very  early  in  their  careers, 
are  among  the  highest  paid  profes- 
sionals. Yet  residents  of  underserved 
areas  who  help  pay  taxes  to  support 


medical  schools  and  their  students  are 
not  getting  medical  care  in  return. 

It  seems  a  reasonable  condition  that 
medical  graduates  who  receive  Federal 
assistance  should  be  willing  to  go  into 
imderserved  medical  areas  to  help  solve 
the  geographical  and  specialty  maldis- 
tribution problems. 

If  they  choose  not  to  do  so,  it  is  hardly 
excessive  to  ask  that  tax  money  ex- 
pended for  their  education  be  paid  back 
imder  the  most  liberal  of  tenns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now 
read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title;  reference  to  act;  effective 
date;  table  of  contents 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975". 

(b)  Wheiiever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, the  amendments  made  by  titles  II, 
III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  shall  take  effect  July 
1,  1975.  The  amendments  made  by  such  titles 
to  provUions  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  are  made  to  such  provi- 
sions as  amended  by  title  I. 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  reference  to  Act;  effec- 
tive date;  table  of  contents. 

TITLE    I— EXTENSION   OP   CURRENT   AU- 
THORITIES THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Sec.  101.  Extension. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  New  general  provisions. 

Sec.  202.  Advisory  council. 

Sec.  203.  Advance  funding  authority. 

Sec.  204.  Discrimination. 

Sec.  205.  Records  and  audit. 

Sec.  206.  Delegation  of  authority. 

Sec.  207.  Active  service  under  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act. 

TITLE  III— ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  TEACHING  FACILITIES 

Sec.  301.  Grant  autliority;  authorizations. 

Sec.  302.  Grant  amounts. 

Sec.  303.  Loan  guarantees  and  Interest  sub- 
sidies. 

Sec.  304.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

TITLE    IV— STUDENT    ASSISTANCE;     NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
Sec.  401.  Student  loan  agreements. 
Sec.  402.  Loan  provisions. 
Sec.  403.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  404.  Distribution  of  assets. 
Sec.  405.  Loans  to  schools. 
Sec.  406.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 
Sec.  407.  Public  health  traineeships. 
Sec.  408.  Scholarships. 

Sec.  409.  Revision  of  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Program. 
•nTLE  V— GRANTS  FOR  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  SCHOOLS 
Sec.  501.  Grant  amounts;  authorizations. 
Sec.  502.  Grant  requirements. 
Sec.  503.  St?.rl-up  grants. 
See.  504.  Financial  distress  grants. 
Sec.  505.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 
TITLE  VI— SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS 
AND  CONTRACTS 
Sec.  601.  Family  medicine  and  general  prac- 
tice of  dentistry. 
Sec.  602.  Family   medicine   training   project 
grants. 
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Sec.  604. 
Sec.  605. 
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Sec.  606. 
Sec.  607. 
Sec.  608. 


Sec.  609. 

Sec.  610. 
Sec.  611. 


Assistance  to  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

Area  health  education  centers. 

Project  grants  and  contracts  for 
schools  of  optometry,  pharmacy, 
and  podiatry. 

Computer  technology. 

Emergency  medical  services  training. 

Education  of  United  States  students 
returning  from  foreign  medical 
schools. 

Physicians  assistants  and  expanded 
function  dental  auxiliaries. 

General  provisions. 

Repeals  and  technical  amendment. 


TITLE  \'1I— PUBLIC  AND  ALLIED 

HEALTH  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  701.  Public  and  allied  health  personnel. 

TITLE  Vni— MEDICAL  RESIDENCT 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  801.  Medical  residency  training  programs. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  901.  Study    of    distribution    of   physi- 
cians. 
Sec.  902.  Quality  assurances  respecting  edu- 
cation    and     training    of    allied 
health  personnel. 
Sec.  903.  Allied  health  personnel  study. 
Sec.  904.  Study  of  funding  alternatives  for 

health  professions  education 
Sec.  905.  Recovery. 

TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OP  CURRENT  AU- 
THORITIES THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR 
1975 

EXTENSION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Sections  312(a).  313(a),  and 
313(c)  (relating  to  tralneeships  for  public 
health  personnel  and  graduate  training  in 
public  health)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30.  1975". 

(b)  Section  329(h)  (relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 
1974.  and  June  30,  1975". 

(c)  Section  720  (relating  to  grants  for 
construction  of  teaching  facilities)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  June  30,  1975". 

(d)  Section  720  (relating  to  loan  guaran- 
tees and  interest  subsidies)  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1974"  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1975", 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1974"  in  subsection 
(e)  the  following:  ",  and  in  the  next  fiscal 
year". 

(e)  Section  747(d)  (relating  to  loans  for 
students  in  foreign  medical  schools)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

(f)  The  section  767  entitled  "grants  for 

TRAININC,    TRAINEESHIPS.    AND   FELLOWSHIPS    IN 

FAMiLT  MEDICINE"  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30.  1975". 

(g)  The  section  768  entitled  "grants  for 

SUPPORT  OF  POST-GRADUATE  TRAINING  PRO- 
CRAMS      FOR      PHYSICIANS      AND      DENTISTS"       iS 

amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1974"  in  subsection  (a)  'and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30 
1975":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  the  rext  fiscal  year" 
after  "1974,"  in  subsection  (b)(3)(B). 

(h)  Section  769(a)  (relating  to  grants  for 
training  for  health  professions  teaching  per- 
sonnel) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  ^he 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and  insert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975". 


(1)  Section  769A  (relating  to  grants  for 
computer  technology)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30, 1975". 

(J)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
770(J)  (relating  to  capitation  grants)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975". 

(k)  Section  771  (relating  to  start-up  as- 
sistance) is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"two"  In  subsection  (a)  (6)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "three",  (2)  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1974"  in  subsection  (b)(2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1975",  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1975"  in  such 
subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1976". 

(1)  Section  772(d)  (relating  to  special  pro- 
ject grants  and  contracts)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974  and 
Jime  30, 1976". 

(m)  Section  773(a)  (relating  to  financial 
distress  grants)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30 
1975". 

(n)  Section  774  (relating  to  education  Ini- 
tiative awards)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30 
1975". 

(o)  Section  780  (relating  to  scholarship 
grants)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "the 
next  fiscal  year"  in  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  n»xt  two  fiscal 
years",  (2)  by  striking  out  "1974"  In  such 
subsection  and  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975",  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)(1)(B) 
"June  30.  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'June  30.  1976"  and  (4)  by  striking  out  "two" 
n  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "three". 

(p)  The  section  785  entitled  "scholarship 
GRANTS  FOR  STUDY  ABROAD"  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  "two"  in  subjection  (e)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "three",  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "1975"  in  subsection  (e)  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1976".  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  in  such  subsection  "1974"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

(q)  Section  786  (relating  to  physician 
shortage  area  scholarships)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 
1974.  and  June  30,  1975",  (2)  by  striking  out 
'1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1976" 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "1974"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

(r)  (1)  Section  792(b)  (relating  to  special 
Improvement  grants)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974  and 
June  30,  1975". 

(2)  Section  792(c)(1)  (relating  to  special 
projects)  !.<?  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fi.scal  years 
ending  June  30,  1974.  and  June  30,  1975" 

(3)  Section  793(a)  (relating  to  tralneeshlp 
for  advanced  training)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974"  and  in.certlng  In  lieu  thereof  "each  for 
the  fl.=cal  years  ending  June  30,  1974  and 
June  30,  1975". 

(4)  Section  794A(b)  (relating  to  assist- 
ance for  recruitment)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30,  1975". 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  td 
amendments  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
object,  I  stand  on  the  provision  of  the 
rule  to  read  the  bill  by  title. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  K  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  I  think  we  are  protecting  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  amendment  by  a  future 
unanimous -consent  request  and  that  the 
gentleman  would  be  able  to  offer  it  at 
whatever  time  he  wanted. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
objected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

(The  Clerk  continued  to  read ) 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  of  contents  be  considered 
as  read  and  that  title  I  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  strike  out 
lines  7  through  11  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'amendments  made  by  titles 
n,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  shall  take  effect 
July  1,  1975.  The  amendments  made  by  such 
titles  to  provisions  of  titles  in  and  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are  made  to 
such  provisions  as  amended  by  title  I." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  report 
the  second  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  the  table  of  contents  and 
title  I  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  committee  amendments  to 
the  table  of  contents  and  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS 

Page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents  strike  out 
the  reference  to  section  204,  strike  out  "205" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "204",  strike  out 
"206"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "205",  and 
strike  out  "207"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"206". 

Page  7,  line  5,  insert  "the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears" before  "and". 

Page  7.  line  8,  Insert  "  (e) "  after  "774". 

Page  7.  line  15,  Insert  a  comma  after  "1974". 

Page  8,  line  11.  insert  a  comma  after  "1974". 

Page  9.  line  12,  strike  out  "H"  and  in- 
sert "H". 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments to  the  table  of  contents  and  to 
title  I  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  or- 
der to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  a  couple  of  questions 
that  will  clarify  in  my  mind  exactly  how 
this  capitation  system  works. 

Does  every  medical  school  in  the  coun- 
try receive  these  grants? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
medical  school  is  presently  receiving 
these  grants. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Every  medical  school  then 
accepts  applications  from  students  from 
all  over  the  State  or  all  over  the  country. 

Suppose  a  student  does  not  want  the 
help  that  is  provided  by  these  capitation 
grants.  Will  he  then  be  discriminated 
agamst  in  his  entrance  to  that  school  in 
favor  of  a  man  who  wants  to  come  in  un- 
der the  program? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
school  desires  capitation,  all  students 
will  be  treated  alike.  They  must  all  agree 
that  either  they  will  serve  in  shortage 
areas  and  have  the  moneys  forgiven  or 
they  will  repay  the  sum. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  is  telling  me  is  that  the  stu- 
dent who  enters  medical  school  will  have 
to  take  the  loan  whether  he  wants  it  or 
not? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  is  not  a  loan  to  him; 
it  is  a  payment  to  the  school  to  provide 
for  his  education,  to  give  him  a  quality 
education.  If  the  schools  did  not  get  this 
money,  they  would  substantially  raise 
their  tuition  fees.  The  student  then  would 
have  to  borrow  money  jsomewhere  and 
pay  it  back.  So  this  simply  is  to  assure 
the  school  that  it  will  have  funds  to 
help  educate  that  student  and  give  him 
a  quality  education. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  the  provisions  per  se.  I 
am  trying  to  understand  what  is  really 
being  done  by  this  bill. 

If  a  student  or  an  applicant  makes  ap- 
plication to  a  medical  school  and  he  does 
not  wish  any  kind  of  help  or  any  kind  of 
grant  and  he  wants  to  pay  the  tuition  at 
that  school,  would  he  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  another  applicant  who  says, 
"Yes,  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this; 
I  want  to  sign  up  to  serve  in  a  rural  area 
after  I  get  through"?  And  suppose  there 
is  only  space  for  one  man.  Would  it  not 
definitely  go  to  the  man  who  would  want 
to  come  under  the  program? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  confusing  the  tuition 
and  capitation,  and  I  will  try  to  explain 
the  differences. 

Tuition  Ls  separate  and  anart  from  cap- 
itation. Schools  set  whatever  they  want 
to  for  their  tuition  fees.  Before  a  student 
can  enter  that  school,  he  must  pay  tui- 
tion: he  does  not  have  a  right  to  enter 
that  school  unless  he  pays  tuition. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Now,  the  school  has  also 
applied,  we  will  say,  for  capitation.  They 
have  agreed  that  they  will  get  $2,000  for 
each  student.  When  the  student  enters 
that  school,  when  he  pays  his  tuition, 
they  will  say,  "You  must  also  agree  to 
repay  this  direct  subsidy  that  is  available 
only  to  health  professions  schools  and 
that  goes  to  no  other  school  of  any  type. 
Because  we  are  giving  it  for  your  bene- 
fit, we  are  asking  you  to  agree,  just  as 
you  have  agreed  to  pay  your  tuition, 
that  you  will  either  provide  needed  health 
services  in  a  shortage  area  and  you  do 
not  have  to  pay  it  back,  or,  if  you  do  not, 
you  must  pay  it  back." 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  was  going  to  be  my 
next  question.  Can  he  then  pay  it  as  he 
goes  along  as  if  he  were  paying  tuition? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  he  would  have  to 
sign  the  agreement,  although,  of  course, 
if  he  had  the  money  while  he  was  in 
school,  he  could  simply  deposit  it  in  the 
bank,  get  interest  on  It,  and  pay  capita- 
tion back  after  graduation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen),  the  man  must  take 
It  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  He  pays 
it  back  after  he  receives  his  education, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  it  can  be  done. 

There  are  other  schools  which  receive 
capitation,  and  they  are  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, pharmacy,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  so  forth.  The  short  name 
is  MODVOPP. 

There  is  no  other  way  in  which  they 
could  do  it,  and  they  must  pay  it  back 
in  the  prescribed  area.  It  is  a  sort  of 
mandatory  thing,  and  I  really  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  mandate  It. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
other  question:  Does  this  bill  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  certification  of  a 
doctor  upon  graduation  from  medical 
school?  In  other  words,  what  I  am  asking 
is,  Will  the  Federal  Government  certify 
future  graduates  of  medical  schools  to 
practice  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  will  this  still  remain  the  function  of 
the  individual  States? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kazen  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  To  answer  the  last 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
ttiere  is  nothing  in  this  bill  or  in  this 
legislation  with  respect  to  Federal  li- 
censure. All  licensure  authority  is  left 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 


Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  hit  upon  the  real  point  in 
this  measure. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  every 
medical  student  in  a  school  receiving 
these  grants  will  have  to  enter  into  one 
of  these  agreements  and  assume  the  ob- 
ligation, and  that  applies  to  medical  stu- 
dents already  in  the  middle  of  their  stud- 
ies. They  will  have  no  option  at  that  time 
except  to  assume  this  obligation. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
that  there  is  not  a  grandfather  clause 
to  exempt  those  students  already  in  med- 
ical school? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  CK)ODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  There  is  one  question 
that  is  bothering  me.  If  the  student  does 
not  want  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  what 
is  his  chance  of  getting  into  a  medical 
school  versus  the  one  who  will  sign  on 
the  dotted  line? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  My  imderstanding  Is  that 
If  he  does  not  sign  on  the  dotted  line, 
he  does  not  go  to  medical  school. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, that  is  correct,  because,  just  as  if 
he  does  not  pay  tuition,  he  dees  not  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   n— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

NEW  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Sections  701  through  711  are 
repealed. 

(b)  Sections  724,  725,  799,  and  799A  are 
transferred  to  part  A  of  title  VII  and  are 
redesignated  as  sections  701,  702,  703,  and 
704.  respectively. 

(c)  (1)  The  heading  for  part  A  of  title  VII 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Part  A — General  Provisions" 

(2)  The  heading  for  part  II  of  title  VII 
is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  701  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "As  used  In  this  part 
and  parts  C,  E.  and  F — "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of  this  title:"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  an  equivalent  degree" 
after  "degree  in  public  health"  In  paragraph 
(4);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  (A)  The  term  'program  for  the  train- 
ing of  physician  assistants'  means  an  educa- 
tional program  which  (1)  has  as  its  obJectU'e 
the  education  of  individuals  who  wiU.  upon 
completion  of  their  studies  In  the  program, 
be  qualified  to  effectively  provide  primary 
health  care  under  the  supervision  of  a  phy- 
sician and  (11)  meets  guidelines  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B) . 

"(B)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
professional  organizations,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  guidelines  for  programs  for 
the  training  of  physician  assistants.  Such 
guidelines  shall,  as  a  minimum,  require  that 
such  a  program — 

"(1)  extend  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
and  consist  of — 

"(I)  supervised  clinical  practice,  and 

"(H)  at  least  four  months  (in  the  aggre- 
gate) of  clMsroom  Instruction, 
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directed  toward  preparing  students  to  deliver 
primary  health  care;  and 

"(11)  have  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than 
eight  students. 

"(8)  (A)  The  term  'programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  nurse  practitioners'  means  educational 
programs  for  registered  nurses  (Irrespective 
of  the  type  of  school  of  nursing  in  which 
the  niu-ses  received  their  training)  which  (1) 
have  as  their  objective  the  education  of 
nurses  (including  pediatric  and  geriatric 
nurses)  who  will,  upon  completion  of  their 
studies  In  such  programs,  be  qualified  to  ef- 
fectively provide  primary  health  care.  In- 
cluding primary  health  care  In  homes  and 
in  ambulatory  care  facilities,  long-term  care 
facilities,  and  other  health  care  Institutions, 
and  (11)  meet  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(B) . 

"(B)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
educational  organizations  and  professional 
nursing  and  medical  organizations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  guldeUnes  for  programs 
for  the  training  of  nurse  practitioners.  Such 
guidelines  shall,  as  a  minimum,  require  that 
euch  a  program — 

"(1)  extend  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
and  consist  of — 

"(I)   supervised  clinical  practice,  and 
"(H)  at  least  four  months  (In  the  aggre- 
gate) of  classroom  Instruction, 
directed  toward  preparing  nurses  to  delher 
primary  health  care;  and 

"(11)  have  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than 
eight  students. 

"(9)  (A)  The  term  'program  for  the  train- 
ing of  expanded  function  dental  auxiliaries' 
means  an  educational  program  which  (1)  has 
as  Its  objective  the  education  of  Individuals 
who  will,  upon  completion  of  their  studies  In 
the  program,  be  qualified  to  effectively  pro- 
vide primary  dental  care  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  dentist  and  (U)  meets  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
professional  organizations,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  guidelines  for  programs  for 
the  training  of  expanded  function  dental 
auxlUarles.  Such  guidelines  shall,  as  a  mini- 
mum, require  that  such  a  program — 

"(1)  extend  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
and  consist  of — 
"(I)  supervised    clinical   practice,   and 
"(n)    at  least  four  months    (In   the   ag- 
gregate)  of  classroom  Instruction, 
directed  toward  preparing  students  to  deUver 
primary  dental  care;   and 

"(11)  have  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than 
eight  students." 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  prescribe 
the  guidelines  for  programs  for  the  training 
of  physician  assistants,  nurse  practitioners, 
and  expanded  function  dental  auxiliaries 
specified  In  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion  (d)(3)    of  this  section. 

ADVISORY    COTTKCH, 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  702  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Of 
the  appointed  members  of  the  CouncU  (1) 
twelve  shall  be  representatives  of  the  health 
professions  schools  assisted  under  programs 
authorized  by  this  title.  Including  at  least 
elx  persons  experienced  In  university  admin- 
istration and  at  least  one  representative  of 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  and  pubUc  health,  and  entitles 
which  may  receive  a  grant  under  section  791, 
(2)  two  shall  be  full-time  students  enrolled 
In  health  professions  schools,  and  (3)  six 
•haU  be  members  of  the  general  public". 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  composition  of  the 
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National  Advisory  Coiincll  on  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
appointments  made  to  the  Council  after 
June  30,  1975,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  Council  after  such  date  In  a 
manner  which  will  bring  about,  at  the  ear- 
liest feasible  time,  the  Council  composition 
prescribed  by  the  amendment. 

(2)  Section  702  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "E,  and  F"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting' In  lieu  thereof  "E, 
P,  and  O". 

(3)  Section  702  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "parts  A  and  G"  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "part  H". 

ADVANCE    FUNDING    AUTHOHrTY 

Sec.  203.  Section  703  (as  so  redesignated) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ADVANCE    FDNDIMG 

"Sec.  703.  An  appropriation  under  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  made  at  any  time  before  that  fiscal 
year  and  may  be  Included  in  an  Act  making 
an  appropriation  under  such  authorization 
for  another  fiscal  year;  but  no  funds  may  be 
made  available  from  any  appropriation  under 
such  authorization  for  obligation  for  such 
grants  or  contracts  before  the  fiscal  year  for 
Which  such  appropriation  Is  authorized.". 

DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  204.  Section  704  (as  so  redesignated) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DI.-5CRIMINATION    PROHIBITED 

"Sec.  704.  (a)(1)  No— 

"(A)  school  of  medicine,  osteopath v,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  or  public  health,  or 

"(B)  entity  which  provides  training  of 
allied  or  public  and  community  health  per- 
sonnel, 

may  discriminate,  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  religion,  or  sex,  in  the  ad- 
mission of  individuals  to  any  of  Its  training 
programs  for  any  academic  year  which  be- 
gins after  calendar  year  1975  if  during  any 
part  of  such  academic  year  the  school  or 
entity  is  receiving  funds  under  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  or  interest  subsidy  under  this 
Utle  or  If  during  any  part  of  such  academic 
year  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  title  for  the 
benefit  of  such  school  or  entity  Is  in  effect. 

"(2)  (A)  (1)  A  school  or  entity  shall  be  In 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  if  it  utilizes  ad- 
missions standards  under  which  individuals 
are  accorded  a  preference  on  the  basis  of 
their  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  or 
sex  or  If  It  utilizes  any  other  means  to  effect 
the  discrimination  prohibited  by  such  para- 
graph. 

"(11)  A  school  or  entity  shall  not  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  because  of  appro- 
priate affirmative  actions  taken  bv  the  school 
or  entity  to  provide  compensatory  education 
and  counseling  or  other  assistance  to  dis- 
advantaged Individuals  In  meeting  admis- 
sions requirements. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  school  of  medicine 
which — 

"<\)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Research  Service  Award  Act  of  1974 
was  In  the  process  of  changing  its  status  as 
an  Institution  which  admits  only  female 
students  to  that  of  an  institution  which  ad- 
mits students  without  regard  to  their  sex 
and 

"(11)  is  carrying  out  such  change  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  a  school  for 
academic  years  beginning  before  July  1,  1979. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
appUcatlon  of  a  school  or  entity  described 
m  subsection  (a)(1)  for  a  grant,  contract. 


loan,  interest  subsidy,  or  loan  guarantee  un- 
der this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
fiscal  year  1976  unless  the  application  con- 
tains or  Is  supported  by  assurances  satisfac- 
tory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  school  or  en- 
tity will  not  discriminate  in  violation  of  sub- 
section  (a)(1)  In  the  admission  of  indlyid- 
uals  to  its  training  programs.". 

RECORDS  AND  AUDITS 

Sec.  205.  Part  A  of  title  VII  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  704  (as  so  redesignated) 
the  following  new  section : 

"RECORDS  AND  AUDITS 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  title  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  funds  paid  to  it  under  such  grant  or  con- 
tract,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking for  which  such  grant  or  contract  is 
made,  and  the  amount  of  the  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  title  shall  provide  for  an  annual 
financial  audit  of  any  books,  accounts,  fl- 
nancial  records,  files,  and  other  papers  or 
property  which  relate  to  the  disposition  or 
use  of  the  funds  received  under  such  grant 
or  contract.  For  purposes  of  assuring  ac- 
curate, current,  and  complete  disclosure  of 
the  dispo.-itiou  or  use  of  the  funds  received 
under  such  a  grant  or  contract,  each  such 
audit  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
such  requirements  concerning  the  Individ- 
ual  or  agency  which  conducts  the  audit,  and 
such  standards  applicable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  audit,  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  provide.  The  report  of  each  such 
audit  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  recipient  of  a  scholarship  or 
tralnee.-hlp  under  this  title  or  a  grant  under 
subsection  (f)  or  (g)  of  section  747  shall 
not  with  respect  to  the  scholarship,  trainee- 
ship,  or  grant  be  required  to  keep  the  records 
prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  or  provide 
for  the  audit  prescribed  by  subsection  (b).". 

DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  206.  Part  A  of  title  VII  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  705  (added  by  sec- 
tion 205)  the  following  new  section: 

"delegation 

"Sec  706.  The  Secretary  may  delegate  the 
authority  to  administer  any  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title  to  the  administrator  of 
a  central  or  regional  office  or  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, except  that  the  authority — 

"(1)  to  review,  and  prepare  comments  on 
the  merit  of,  any  application  for  a  grant  or 
contract  under  any  svich  program  for  pur- 
poses of  presenting  such  application  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education,  and 

"(2)  to  make  such  a  grant  or  enter  into 
such  a  contract, 

shall  not  be  delegaied  to  any  administrator 
of,  or  officer  in,  a  regional  office  or  oiGces.  of 
the  Department.". 

active     service     undfr     soldiers'    and 

SAILORS'    CIVIL    relief    ACT 

Sfc  207.  Section  212  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  Active  service  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ac- 
tive military  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  all 
rights,  prlvUeges,  immunities,  and  benefits 
now  or  hereafter  provided  under  the  Sol- 
diers' and  SaUors*  clvU  Belief  Act  of  1940 
(50  App.  U.S.C.  501  et  seq.).". 
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Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  title  II  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  under  this  title  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Thero  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  11.  begin- 
ning in  line  8,  strike  out  "their  studies  In 
the  program,  be  qualified  to  effectively  pro- 
vide" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "an  accred- 
ited program  of  studies,  be  qualified  to  assist 
in  the  provisions  of". 

Page  13,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line  21 
on  page  15. 

Page  15,  line  23,  strike  out  "205"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "204". 

Page  17,  line  7,  strike  out  "206"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "205". 

Page  17.  line  8,  strike  out  "205"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "204". 

Page  18,  line  3,  strike  out  "207"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "206". 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROYHILL 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhill:  Page 
17,  strike  out  line  23  and  aU  that  follows 
through  line  17  on  page  18. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
my  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
strike  out  the  language  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  HEW  from  dele- 
gating to  any  regional  office  the  author- 
Itj'  to  review  or  to  prepare  comments  on 
any  grant  or  contract  application.  I  think 
this  is  wrong. 

The  administration  has  undertaken  an 
effort  to  move  the  responsibility  for 
operating  the  program  to  the  regional 
oflBces. 

This  is  occurring  not  only  in  HEW, 
but  other  Federal  departments  as  well, 
to  try  to  get  them  out  of  Washington, 
to  try  to  get  operation  of  these  programs 
Into  the  regional  offices,  closer  to  the 


people  who  will  be  affected  by  these  Fed- 
eral programs,  closer  to  the  people  who 
will  be  affected  by  these  Federal  policies. 
Not  only  is  this  decentralization  good, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  also  facilitates  the 
day-to-day  operations,  and  eases  the 
burden  on  the  average  citizens  who  have 
to  obtain  some  information,  or  have  to 
obtain  prompt  service  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

What  would  happen  if  this  language 
stays  in  the  bill?  What  would  happen 
is  that  the  health  profession  schools 
would  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  regional 
offices  that  are  closer  to  them,  but  would 
have  to  come  to  Washington,  and  this 
would  obviously  result  in  delays.  It  would 
seriously  restrict  the  Secretary's  general 
authority  to  administer  HEW  programs, 
and  would  exert  undue  interference  on 
the  management  of  programs  for  which 
he  is  responsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  severely  criticized 
because  of  inefficiency,  and  so  efforts 
are  underway  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  to  decentralize  some  of  the  author- 
ities in  order  to  make  HETW  more  man- 
ageable, to  decentralize  administration 
of  programs.  The  language  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  unwise  and  would 
reverse  this  trend. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
enactment  of  this  section  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  these  programs,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stricken. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
considered  in  committee,  and  was  re- 
jected. We  felt  very  strongly  about  this. 
We  have  looked  Into  it.  This  is  not  a  big, 
massive  program,  where  we  need  regional 
office  guidance;  this  would  be  a  duplica- 
tion. 

If  the  Members  want  to  cut  down  a 
little  on  the  funding  and  on  unneeded 
personnel,  then  this  is  the  place  to  do 
It.  We  do  not  need  to  have  regional  per- 
sonnel all  over  the  country  in  order  to 
handle  114  colleges.  Do  the  Members 
think  that  we  need  to  have  10  duplicative 
offices?  I  say  that  we  do  not. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

You  know,  this  is  quite  a  frequent 
question  that  has  come  up,  and  to  me  it 
is  a  little  funny.  I  remember  when  we 
had  the  question  of  regional  offices  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  I  recall  that  we 
asked  the  members  of  the  committee 
where  their  regional  offices  were  located, 
more  than  half  of  them  did  not  even 
know.  So  that  it  is  passing  strange  that 
someone  would  come  down  and  support 
that  statement  dogmatically  that  we  have 
to  have  these  regional  offices,  and  then 
not  even  know  where  they  are. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  the  Committee  rejects  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  . 


The  question  wa.s  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Broyhill) 
were — ayes  6,  noes  27. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  n?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read  title  III. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OP  TEACHING  FACILITXES 

GRANT  authority;    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  Section  720  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"GRANT   AtTTHORiry;    AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  720.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  In  the  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities  (Including  teaching  hospitals) 
for  the  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  phar- 
macists, optometrists,  podiatrists,  veterinar- 
ians, and  professional  public  health  person- 
nel. 

"(b)  For  payments  under  grants  under 
this  part,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $25,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978.". 

GRANT  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
722  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
part  for  construction  of  a  project  shall  be 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate  after  obtaining  advice  of  the 
CouncU,  except  that  (1)  no  grant  for  any 
project  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
necessary  costs  of  construction,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  such  project,  and 
(2)  any  grant  for  a  construction  project  for 
teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of  phy- 
sicians located  In  a  State  which  has  no  such 
facilities  shall  cover  80  per  centum  of  Its 
construction  costs  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines a  grant  for  such  portion  of  such 
costs  is  not  needed.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  grants 
made  under  part  B  of  title  Vn  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  from  appropriations 
under  section  720  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30, 1975. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  722  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(within  the  meaning  of 
part  A  of  this  title) ". 

(c)  Section  (e)  of  section  721  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  considering  applications  sub- 
mitted for  a  grant  under  this  part  for  the 
cost  of  construction  of  teaching  facilities 
for  the  training  of  physicians,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  projects 
In  States  which  have  no  such  facilities.". 

LOAN    GUARANTEES    AND   INTEREST   BUBSmiXS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  729  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1975"  and  ln;»rtlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1978". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  729(e) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "June 
30,  1973."  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "$2,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  $3,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1978.",  and  the 
fourth  sentence  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  period  after  "Treasury"  the 
second  time  it  appears  In  that  sentence  and 
by  striking  the  remainder  of  that  sentence. 

(c)(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  729 
(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  such 
loan  guarantee  may,  except  under  special 
circumstances  and  under  such  conditions  as 
are  prescribed  by  regulations,  apply  to  any 
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amount  which,  when  added  to  any  grant  un- 
der this  part  of  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States,  exceeds  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the   construction   of   the  project.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
( I )  shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans  guaran- 
teed under  section  729(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (redesignated  section 
727(b)  by  section  304(b)  of  this  Act)  after 
June  30.  1975. 

(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
729  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank"  after  "non-Federal 
lender". 

TECHNICAI,    AND    CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  721(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  770(f)  of  this 
Act"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  771"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (6),  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  (as  so  redesignated),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (6)   the  following: 

"(7)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  a  contractor 
or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
work  on  the  construction  of  the  facility 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5,  known 
as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  par- 
agraph (7)  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  FJl.  3176;  5  VS.C.  Appendix) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934 
(40  U.S.C.  276c) .";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "725"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "702". 

(b)  Sections  726,  727.  728.  and  729  are  re- 
designated as  sections  724.  725.  726.  and 
727,  respectively. 

Mr.  ROGERS  f during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?   

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  chairman  precisely 
what  this  will  do  with  respect  to  com- 
mittee amendments  in  the  remaining 
titles,  specifically  title  V? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  would  ask,  as  we  had 
agreed,  that  the  gentleman  be  protected 
in  the  amendment  on  the  payback  capi- 
tation grants,  and  that  that  be  consid- 
ered separately. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  tliat  considered' 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  obviously 
reserve  the  right  to  object  because  I 
imderstood  we  were  going  to  read  this 
bill  by  title,  and  that  we  would  have  no 
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objection  to  a  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest that  each  title  be  open  for  amend- 
ment; but  I  think  we  should  proceed  in 
a  normal  fashion  that  way,  rather  than 
open  up  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thought  we  could 
speed  it  up,  because  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  being  agreeable  to  reading 
it  title  by  title.  But  I  thought  we  could 
proceed  after  we  got  this  amendment 
and  protected  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (  Mr.  SATTERFIELD  »  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield)  is  satis- 
fied. I  will  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

TITLE    IV— STUDENT    ASSISTANCE;     NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

STUDENT    LOAN    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  401.    (a)    Subsection    (b)    of  section 

740  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  (B)  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (6i 
and  (C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  school  shall  advise, 
in  writing,  each  applicant  for  a  loan  from 
the  student  loan  fund  of  the  provisions  of 
section  741  under  which  outstanding  loans 
from  the  student  loan  fund  may  be  paid  (in 
whole  or  In  part)    by  the  Secretary;   and*. 

LOAN    PROVISIONS 

Sec.   402.    (a)    Subsection    (a)    of  section 

741  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Loans  from  a  student  loan  fimd  es- 
tablished under  an  agreement  under  section 
740  may  not  exceed  for  any  student  for  any 
academic  year  (or  its  equivalent)  the  sum 
of — 

"(1)  the  cost  of  tuition  for  each  year  at 
the  school  for  which  such  fund  was  estab- 
lished, and 

"(2)  $2,500." 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  741  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  per  centum"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7  per  centum". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans 
made  after  June  30.  1975.  from  the  student 
loan  funds  established  under  section  740 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who. 
on  or  after  November  18.  1971.  and  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  met 
the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  section  741(f)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  who  practiced  his  profession 
In  an  area  described  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of  such  section  (as  in  effect  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  or 
as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  or  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  or  as  a  clvillaa 
employee  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
individual  shall,  for  purposes  of  section  741 
(f)  of  such  Act,  be  deemed  to  have  entered 
Into  the  agreement  reqiUred  by  such  sub- 
paragraph (0)  with  respect  to  that  practice. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  403.  Effeective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations under  section  742  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1975.  subsection  (a)  of  section 
742  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  Federal 
capital  contributions  into  the  student  loan 
funds  of  schools  which  have  established  such 
funds  under  an  agreement  vmder  section 
740,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for   fiscal   year   1976,   $30,000,000 


for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $30,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  For  fiscal  year  1979  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  a« 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who 
have  received  a  loan  under  this  part  for  any 
academic  year  ending  before  September  ZO 
1978.  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
tion." 

DISTHIBtrnON    OF    ASSETS 

Sec.  404.  Section  743  is  amended  by  strlk- 
ing  out  "June  30,  1977"  and  "September  30 
1977"  each  place  they  occur  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1981"  and  "De- 
cember 31. 1981",  respectively. 

LOANS    TO    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Section  744  is  repealed. 

(6)  The  health  professions  education 
fund  created  within  the  Treasury  by  section 
744(d)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  remain  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  his  responsibilities  respect- 
ing participations  In  obligations  acquired 
under  section  744  of  such  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  continue  to  deposit  in  such  fund  all 
amounts  received  by  him  as  interest  pay- 
ments or  repayments  of  principal  on  loans 
under  such  section  744.  If  at  any  time  the 
Secretary  determines  the  moneys  in  the  fund 
exceed  the  present  and  any  reasonable 
prospective  future  requirements  of  such 
fund,  such  excess  may  be  transferred  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  payments  under  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  744(b)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  before  June  30 
1975. 

(d)  Section  742(b)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  ",  and  for  loans  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 744"  In  paragraph  (1) ;  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "whether  as  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions or  as  loans  to  schools  under  section 
744) "  in  paragraph  (3) . 

(e)  Section  743(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(other  than  so  much  of  such  fund  as 
relates  to  payments  from  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  744(d) )". 

technical    and    CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  746  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  740  is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare" 
In  subsection  (a);  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
",  except  as  provided  In  section  746,"  in  para- 
graphs (2)   and  (3;   of  subsection  (b). 

(c)  Section  745  Is  redesignated  as  section 
744. 

(d)(1)  The  heading  for  part  C  of  title 
vn  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subpart  I — Student  Loans". 
(2)  The  heading  for  subpart  I  of  part  C 
of  title  VII  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Subpart  I — Student  Loans", 
public   health  traineeships 
Sec.  407.  Part  C  of  title  vn  Is  amended  by 
adding    at    the   end   of   the   following   new 
subpart : 

"Subpart  III— Traineeships  for  Students  in 

Schools  of  Public  Health 

"traineeships 

"Sec.  751.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health  for  trainee- 
ships  to  train  students  enrolled  in  sucb 
schools. 

"(b)  (1)  No  grant  for  traineeships  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to.  and 
approved  by.  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  in  such  form,  be  submitted  in  such 
manner  and  contain  such  information,  as 
tEe  Secretary  by  regulation  may  prescribe. 
Traineeships  under  such  a  grant  shall  be 
awarded  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  The  amount 
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of  any  such  grant  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  payments  under  such  a 
grant  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  and  at  such  intervals  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary. 

"(2)  Traineeships  awarded  under  grants 
made  under  sub.=ectlon  (a)  shall  provide  for 
such  stipends  and  allowances  (including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and  depend- 
ency allowances)  for  the  trainees  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary. 

"(c)  For  payments  under  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
»6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and  $6,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978.". 

scholarships 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Subparts  I,  11,  and  III  of  part 
P  of  title  VII  are  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and  ending  September  30,  1978 
may  (1)  make  grants  under  section  780  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  and  pharmacy 
to  enable  such  schools  to  continue  making 
payments  under  scholarship  awards  to  stu- 
dents who  Initially  received  such  awards  out 
of  grants  made  to  the  schools  under  such 
section  780  for  fiscal  years  ending  before 
July  1, 1975,  and  (2)  make  scholarship  grants 
under  section  784  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  to  Individuals  who  initially  received 
such  grants  before  July  1,  1975. 

(c)(1)  Section  747  is  repealed,  section  225 
is  transferred  to  subpart  II  of  i>art  C  of  title 
VII,  is  redesignated  section  747,  and  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PUBLIC  health  and  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE CORPS  SCHOLARSHIP  TRAINING  PRO- 
CRAM 

"Sec.  747.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  Public  Health  and  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Scholarship  Training  Program 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■Program')  to  obtain  trained  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses  and,  if  needed  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  or  other  unit  of 
the  Service,  graduates  of  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  podiatrists,  optometrists,  pharma- 
cists, graduates  of  schools  of  public  health, 
graduates  of  programs  in  health  administra- 
tion, graduates  of  programs  for  the  training 
of  physician  assistants,  expanded  function 
dental  auxiliaries,  and  nurse  practitioners, 
and  other  health-related  specialists. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  acceptance  in  the 
Program,  an  applicant  for  the  Program 
must — 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be  en- 
roUed,  as  a  fiUl-time  student  (A)  In  an  ac- 
credited (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
educational  institution  in  a  State  and  (B)  in 

(I)  a  course  of  study  offered  by  such  institu- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Secretary  which 
leads  to  a  degree  in  medicine,  osteopathy, 
aentlstry,  nursing,  or  other  health-related 
specialty  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or 

(II)  a  program  offered  by  such  institution  for 
tne  training  of  physician  assistants,  expanded 
function  dental  auxiliaries,  or  nurse  prac- 
titioners; 

"(2)  be  eligible  for.  or  hold,  an  appointment 
as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Regxilar  or 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Service  or  be  eligible 
for  selection  for  noncommissioned  service  in 
the  Service;  and 

"(3)  agree  in  writing  to  serve,  as  prescribed 
by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  in  the  Na- 
wonai  Health  Service  Corps,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  or  other  parts  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  the  Department  of  Health. 
Mucatlon,  and  Welfare,  or  other  medical  en- 
titles designated  by  the  Secretary. 
To  remain  as  a  participant  In  the  Program 


an  individual  must  pursue  at  such  an  in- 
stitution such  an  approved  course  of  study 
or  such  a  program  of  training  and  maintain 
an  acceptable  (as  determined  by  the  insti- 
tution under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
level  of  academic  standing  la  it. 

"(c)(1)(A)  Each  participant  in  the  Pro- 
gram shall  while  pursuing  such  a  course  of 
study  or  such  a  program  of  training  receive 
a  scholarship  for  each  academic  year  of  the 
course  or  program  of  training,  not  to  exceed 
four  years.  A  participant's  scholarship  shall 
consist  of  (1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  basic 
pay  and  allowances  of  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  Service  on  active  duty  In  pay  grade 
O-l  with  less  than  two  years  of  service,  and 
(11)  payment  of  the  tuition  expenses  of  the 
partlsipant  and  all  other  reasonable  educa- 
tional expenses  incurred  by  the  participant, 
including  fees,  books,  and  laboratory 
expenses. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  any 
institution  in  which  participants  in  the  Pro- 
gram are  enrolled  for  the  payment  to  the 
Institution  (rather  than  to  the  participants) 
of  the  tuition  and  other  educational  expenses 
of  such  participants.  Payment  to  such  insti- 
tutions may  be  made  without  regard  to 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529). 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
institution  has  increase  its  total  enrollment 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  accepting  partici- 
pants in  the  Program,  he  may  provide  for 
additional  payments  to  the  institution  to 
cover  the  portion  of  the  increased  costs  of 
the  additional  enrollment  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  institution's  regular  tuition  and 
fees. 

'(d)(1)  Each  participant  in  the  Program 
shall  provide  service  as  prescribed  by  par- 
agraph (2)  for  a  period  of  time  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  a  'period  of 
obligated  service')  equal  to — 

"(A)  one  year  of  such  service  for  each 
academic  year  of  training  for  which  a  scholar- 
ship was  received  under  the  Program,  or 

"(B)  two  years. 

whichever  is  greater.  For  a  participant  in  the 
Program  receiving  a  degree  from  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  the  period 
of  obligated  service  applicable  to  such  par- 
ticipant shall  begin  upon  completion  of  the 
training  required  for  such  degree,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  par- 
ticipant, defer  the  beginning  of  such  service 
for  the  period  of  time  required  for  the  par- 
ticipant to  complete  internship,  residency,  or 
other  advanced  clinical  training.  For  partic- 
ipants receiving  degrees  in  other  health 
professions  the  obligated  service  period  shall 
commence  upon  completion  of  their  aca- 
demic training.  Periods  of  Internship,  resi- 
dency, or  other  advanced  clinical  training 
shall  not  be  creditable  in  satisfying  a  service 
obligation  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C),  and  (D),  an  Individual  ob- 
ligated to  provide  service  on  account  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Program  shall  provide  such 
service  for  the  applicable  period  of  obligated 
service  as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  or  the  Indian  Health  Service 
in  the  clinical  practice  of  such  Individual's 
profession. 

"(B)  If  at  the  time  an  individual  is  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  to  begin  such  indi- 
vidual's period  of  obligated  service  neither 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  nor  the 
Indian  Health  Service  has  a  position  avail- 
able for  a  member  of  the  profession  for  which 
such  individual  was  trained,  such  Individual 
shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  In  the  clinical  practice  of  such  indi- 
vidual's profession  in  connection  with  the 
delivery  of  health  services  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  321  (relating  to  hospitals),  322 
(relating  to  care  and  treatment  of  seamen 
and  others) ,  323  (relating  to  care  and  treat- 
ment of  Federal  prisoners),  324  (relating  to 


examination  and  treatment  of  certain  Fed- 
eral employees),  325  (relating  to  examina- 
tion of  aliens),  or  326  (relating  to  services 
to  certain  Federal  employees)  or  part  D  of 
title  in  (relating  to  services  for  persons  with 
Hansen's  disease). 

"(C)  If  at  the  time  an  individual  is  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  to  begin  such  in- 
dividual's period  of  obligated  service — 

"(1)  the  Corps  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice have  no  positions  available  for  a  member 
of  the  profession  for  which  such  individual 
was  trained,  and 

"(U)  the  Public  Health  Service  has  no 
need  for  such  Individual  in  connection  with 
the  delivery  of  health  services  under  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B), 
such  individual  shall  serve  in  the  clinical 
practice  of  such  Individual's  profession  for 
such  period  in  a  medical  facility  of  a  State 
correctional  facility.  State  mental  hospital, 
community  mental  health  center,  migrant 
health  center,  commumty  health  center,  or 
other  medical  entity  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  having  a  priority  need  for  health 
personnel. 

"(D)  If  at  the  time  an  individual  U  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  to  begin  his  period 
of  obligated  service — 

"(I)  the  Corps  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service  have  no  positions  available  for  a 
member  of  the  profession  for  which  such 
Individual  was  trained. 

"(II)  the  Public  Health  Service  has  no 
need  for  such  Indivlduia  in  connection  with 
the  delivery  of  health  services  under  the 
authorities  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B), 
and 

"(111)  no  entity  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  has  positions  available  for 
a  member  of  the  profession  for  which  such 
Individual  was  trained, 

such  individual  shall  serve  for  such  period 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  such  unit  of  the  Department  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(e)  If,  for  any  reason,  an  individual  fails 
to  either  begUi  such  individuals  service  obli- 
gation under  this  section  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (d)  or' to  complete  such  service 
obligation,  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  such  individual  an 
amount  deterrmned  in  accordance  with  the 
formula 


-(¥) 


In  which  'A'  lt>  'the  amount  the  United  States 
Is  entitled  to  recover.  '«»•  is  the  sum  of  the 
amount  paid  under  this  section  to  or  on  be- 
half of  such  person  and  the  Interest  on  such 
amount  which  would  be  i>ayable  If  at  the 
time  It  was  paid  It  was  a  loan  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate; 
't'  is  the  total  number  of  months  In  sucli 
person's  service  obligation;  and  's'  is  the 
number  of  months  of  such  obligation  served 
by  him  In  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 
Any  amoimt  which  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  recover  under  this  subsection  shall, 
within  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  United  States  becomes  entitled 
to  recover  such  amount,  be  paid  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"(f)  (1)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  release  any 
participant  In  the  Program  from  such  par- 
ticipant's service  obligation  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  if  such  participant  enters  Into  a 
written  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  en- 
gage on  a  full-time  basis  In  the  private  prac- 
tice of  such  participant's  profession — 

"(1)  in  an  area  In  a  State  in  which  Is 
located  a  medically  underserved  population 
designated  under  section  330;  and 

"(11)  for  a  period  of — 

"(I)  one  year  for  each  academic  year  of 
training  for  which  the  Program  participant 
received  a  scholarship  under  the  Program,  or 

"(n)  two  years, 
whichever  Is  greater. 
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"(B)  An  agreement  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  during  the  period  of  pri- 
vate practice  by  a  participant  pursuant  to 
the  agreement — 

"(1)  any  individual  who  receives  health 
services  provided  by  the  participant  In  con- 
nection with  such  private  practice  will  be 
charged  for  such  services  at  the  usual  and 
customary  rate  prevailing  in  the  area  in 
which  such  services  are  provided,  except  that 
If  such  Individual  Is  unable  to  pay  such 
charge  such  Individual  shall  be  charged  at  a 
reduced  rate  or  not  charged  any  fee;  and 

'•(11)  the  participant  In  providing  health 
services  la  connection  with  such  private 
practice  shall  not  discriminate  against  any 
Individual  on  the  basis  of  such  Individual's 
ability  to  pay  for  such  services  or  because 
payment  for  the  health  services  provided  to 
such  Individual  will  be  made  under  the  In- 
surance program  established  under  part  A 
or  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  under  a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act;  and 

"(11)  contain  such  additional  provisions 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
For  purposes  of  clause  (1)(I),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the  meth- 
od for  determining  an  individual's  ability  to 
pay  a  charge  for  health  services  and  the 
method  for  determining  the  amount  of  the 
fee  (if  any)  to  be  charged  such  individual 
based  on  such  ability. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  make  one 
grant  to  any  Individual — 

"(1)  who  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
under  paragraph  1 1 ) ,  and 

"(11)  who  has  agreed  to  extend  the  period 
of  practice  under  such  agreement  by  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year, 
to  assist  such  individual  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  beginning  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  accordance  with  such  agreement. 
Including  the  costs  of  acquiring  equipment 
and  renovating  facilities  for  use  in  provid- 
ing health  services,  and  of  hiring  nurses  and 
other  personnel  to  asni.st  in  providing  health 
services.  No  such  (-rant  may  be  used  for  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  any   building. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  any 
Individual  under  subpara;^raph  (A)  shall 
be— 

•'(1)  $12,500,  if  such  individual  agrees  to 
extend  the  period  of  practice  uiider  the 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year  but  less  than  two 
years:  or 

"(111  525,000,  If  such  individual  agrees  to 
extend  the  period  of  practice  under  the 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  period 
of  at  lea55t  two  ysaxs. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  mar  not  enter  into  any 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  or  make  any 
grant  under  paragraph  (2)  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by.  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  !A)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
entered  Into  an  agreement  under  paragraph 
(1 ) ,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  Individ- 
ual, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  each  calendar  quarter  In  v;hlch  such  In- 
dividual practiced  his  profession  in  accord- 
ance with  such  agreement,  an  amount  which 
Is  equal  to  the  excess  (If  any)  of — 

"(I)  the  amount  of  basic  pay  and  allow- 
ances which  such  individual  would  have  re- 
ceived for  the  period  of  such  practice  during 
such  calendar  quarter  and  the  preceding  cal- 
endar quarters  in  the  same  calendar  year  If 
during  that  same  period  of  practice  such 
Individual  was  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  serving  In  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  during  a  period  of 
obligated  service  under  subsection  (d),  over 

"(11)  the  sum  of  the  net  income  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  derived  by  such  individual  during 
that  period  of  practice   (from  the  prlvato 


practice  of  his  profession  In  accordance  with 
such  agreement)  and  the  amount  (if  any) 
paid  to  such  individual  under  this  paragraph 
will  respect  to  the  portion  of  that  period  of 
practice  which  occurred  in  such  preceding 
calendar  quarters. 

"(B)    If  after  the  close  of  any  calendar 
year^ 

'•  ( 1 )  the  amount  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (11)  which  was  received  by  the  individual 
for  the  period  in  such  year  In  which  ho 
practiced  his  profession  In  accordance  with 
an  agreement  under  paragraph  (1),  exceeds 
"(11)  the  amount  of  basic  pay  and  allow- 
ances which  tbe  individual  would  have  re- 
ceived for  such  period  if  during  such  period 
he  was  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  serving  in  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  during  a  period  of  obligated 
service  under  subsection  (d), 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  individual  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  the  amount  of  such  excess 
or  the  amount  paid  to  such  Individual 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  period  In 
such  year  In  which  he  practised  his  profes- 
sion In  accordance  with  an  agreement  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any 
payment  to  any  Individual  urider  subpara- 
graph (A)  unless — 

"(1)  an  application  therefor  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  such  manner  and 
containing  such  information  as  he  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe;  and 

"(11)  such  individual  keeps  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  makes 
such  records  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
any  examination  he  may  require. 

"(g)  (1 )  The  Secretary  may  make  one  grant 
to  any  individual  (other  than  an  Individual 
who  entered  Into  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section (f) (1) )  — 

"(A)  who  has  completed  his  period  of 
obligated  service  under  the  Program,  and 

"(B)  who  has  agreed  in  writing  to  engage 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  private  practice 
of  his  profession  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (f)  (1)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year, 

to  assist  such  Individual  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  beglnnmg  the  practice  of  such  Individual's 
profession  in  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ment, including  the  costs  of  acquiring  equip- 
ment and  renovating  facilities  for  use  in 
providing  health  services,  and  of  hiring 
nurses  and  other  personnel  to  assist  In  pro- 
viding health  services.  Such  grant  may  not 
be  used  for  the  ptwchase  or  construction  of 
any  building. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  any  individual  shall  be— 

"(A)  $12,500,  If  such  individual  agrees  to 
practice  his  profession  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)(1)  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  year  but  less  than  two  years;  or 

"(B)  $25,000,  If  such  Individual  agrees  to 
practice  his  profession  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  (I)  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  unless  an  application 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
Individual  has  violated  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (f)(1)  or  (g)  (1)  (B),  he  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  making  such  de- 
termination notify  the  Individual  of  such  de- 
termination. If  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  giving  such  no- 
tice, such  Individual  Is  not  practicing  his 
profession  In  accordance  with  the  agreement 
under  subsection  (f)  (1)  or  (g)  (1)  (B).  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  has  not  provided  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  he  will  not 
knowingly  violate  such  agreement  again,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  Individual  an  amount  determined 
tmder  subsection  (e) ,  except  that  in  applying 
the  formula  contained  in  such  subsection — 


"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (f)  (1),  '0'  shall  be  the  sum  of  the 
amount  paid  under  this  section  (other  than 
any  amount  paid  under  subsection  (f)(4)) 
to  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  and  the  In- 
terest on  such  amount  which  would  be  pay- 
able If  at  the  time  it  was  paid  it  was  a  loan 
bearing  Interest  at  the  maximum  legal  pre- 
vailing rate,  'f  shall  be  the  number  of 
months  that  such  individual  agreed  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  under  such  agreement,  in- 
cluding the  number  of  months  that  the  pe- 
riod of  practice  under  such  agreement  waa 
extended  under  subsection  (f)(2)(A),  and 
's'  shall  be  the  number  of  months  that  such 
Individual  practiced  his  profession  In  accord- 
ance with  such  agreement;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (g)  (1)  (B) ,  '-/i'  shall  be  the  stim  of 
the  amount  of  the  grant  made  under  subsec- 
tion (g)  to  such  person  and  the  interest  on 
such  amount  which  would  be  payable  if  at 
the  time  It  was  paid  it  was  a  loan  bearing 
Interest  at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing 
rate,  'f  shall  be  the  number  of  months  that 
such  Individual  agreed  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession under  such  agreement,  and  's'  shall 
be  the  number  of  months  that  such  Individ- 
ual practiced  his  profession  In  accordance 
with  such  agreement. 

"(i)(l)  When  a  person  undergoing  train- 
ing in  the  Program  is  dismissed  for  failure  to 
meet  academic  standing  requirements  or  for 
disciplinary  reasons  or  voluntarily  termlnatea 
academic  training,  he  shall  be  liable  for  re- 
payment to  the  Government  for  an  amount 
eqtial  to  the  scholarship  which  he  received 
under  the  Program. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  obligation  of  any  Individual 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  under  subsection  (e) 
or  (h)  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of 
such  individual. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
obligation  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  under 
subsection  (e)  or  (h)  applicable  to  any 
individual  whenever  compliance  by  such  in- 
dividual Is  Impossible  or  would  Involve  ex- 
treme hardship  to  such  Individual  and  If  en- 
forcement of  such  obligation  with  respect  to 
any  individual  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience. 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  persons  undergoing  academic  train- 
ing under  the  Program  shall  not  be  counted 
against  any  employment  celling  affecting  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
for  the  Implementation  of  this  section. 

"(1)  To  carry  out  the  Program,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $40,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  $80,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  $120,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  In  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.". 

(2)  Effective  July  1,  1975,  the  heading  for 
subpart  II  of  part  C  of  title  VII  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Subpart    II — Student    Scholarships". 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  scholarships  awarded  tmder 
the  PubUc  Health  and  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Scholarship  Program  from  appro- 
priations for  such  Program  for  fiscal  yean 
beginning  after  June  30,  1975. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  section  225(f)  (1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  In  effect 
on  June  30,  1975)  prescribing  the  financial 
obligation  of  a  participant  In  the  Publlo 
Health  and  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Training  Program  who  falls  to 
complete  an  active  duty  service  obligation 
Incurred  under  that  Program  shall  apply  to 
any  Individual  who  received  a  scholarship 
under  such  Program  for  any  academic  year 
beginning  before  June  30,  1976,  IrrespectlTe 
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of  whether  such  Individual  received  such  a 
scholarship  after  that  date,  unless  such  In- 
dividual agrees  to  meet  his  active  duty  serv- 
ice obligation  (or  the  remaining  part  there- 
of) through  the  private  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession under  an  agreement  entered  Into 
under  section  747(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  amended  by  this  section), 
m  which  case  the  provisions  of  section  747 
(h)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion) sh.iU  apply  to  such  Individual  If  he 
violates  such  agreement. 

(C)  Periods  of  Internship  or  residency 
served  before  June  30,  1976.  In  a  facility  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  or  other 
facilltv  of  the  Public  Health  Service  In  ac- 
cordance v.'ith  an  agreement  entered  Into 
under  section  225(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  in  effect  before  that  date) 
shall  be  creditable  In  satisfying  a  service 
obligation  Incurred  under  the  Public  Health 
and  National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholar- 
ship Training  Program  as  revised  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

REVISION    OF   NATIONAL    HEALTH    SERVICE    CORPS 
PROGRAM 

Sec.   409.    (a)(1)    Part    C   of   title    HI   is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  below  the 
heading  for  such  part  the  following: 
"Subpart  I — General  Provisions". 

(2)  Sections  331  and  332  of  part  D  of  such 
title  are  redesignated  as  sections  338  and 
339,  respectively. 

(b)  Part  C  of  title  III  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  329  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Subpart  II — National  Health  Service  Corps 
Program 

"NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

"Sec.  329.  (a)  There  Is  established,  within 
the  Service,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  In  this  subpart  referred 
to  as  the  'Corps')  which  (1)  shall  consist 
of  those  officers  of  the  Regular  and  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Service  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  the  Secretary  may  designate,  and  (2) 
shall  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subpart  to  improve  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  at 
medical  and  nursing  schools  and  other 
schools  of  the  health  professions  and  at 
entities  which  train  allied  health  personnel, 
recruiting  programs  for  the  Corps.  Such  pro- 
grams shall  Include  the  wide  dissemination 
of  WTitten  information  on  the  Corps  and 
vUlts  to  such  schools  and  entitles  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Corps. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  reimburse  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  the  Corps  for  actual 
expenses  incurred  in  traveling  to  and  from 
theu-  places  of  residence  to  an  area  In  which 
they  would  be  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  such  area  with  regard  to  being 
assigned  in  such  area.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  reimburse  an  applicant  for  more  than 
one  such  trip. 

"(3)  Commissioned  officers  and  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Corps  assigned  under  section 
331  to  provide  health  services  for  medically 
underserved  populations  shall  not  be  counted 
against  any  employment  celling  affecting 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  adjust  the  monthly 
pay  of  each  physician  and  dentist  member 
Of  the  Corps  who  Is  directly  engaged  In  the 
delivery  of  health  services  to  a  medically 
underserved  population  as  follows: 

"(A)  During  the  first  thlrty-slx  months 
to  which  such  a  member  Is  so  engaged  In  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  his  monthly  pay 
shaU  be  Increased  by  an  amount  (not  to 
exceed  SI.OOO)  which  when  added  to  the 
member's  monthly  pay  and  allowance  will 
provide  a  monthly  income  competitive  with 


the  average  monthly  Income  from  a  practice 
of  an  Individual  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
profession  of  the  Corps  member,  who  has 
equivalent  training,  and  who  has  been  In 
practice  for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  period 
during  which  the  Corps  member  has  been 
in  practice. 

"(B)  During  the  period  beginning  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  thirty-six  months  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  ending 
with  the  month  in  which  the  member's 
monthly  pay  and  allowances  Is  equal  to  or 
exceeds  the  monthly  Income  he  received  for 
the  last  of  such  thirty-six  months,  the  mem- 
ber shall  receive  la  addition  to  his  monthly 
pay  and  allowances  an  amotmt  which  when 
added  to  such  monthly  pay  and  allowances 
equals  the  monthly  Income  he  received  for 
such  last  month. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B), 
the  term  'monthly  pay'  includes  special  pay 
received  under  chapter  6  of  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Corps 
who  is  directly  engaged  In  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  a  medically  underserved 
population  In  accordance  with  a  service  obli- 
gation incurred  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Training  Program,  the  adjust- 
ment In  pay  authorized  by  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  made  for  such  a  member  only  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  such  service  obli- 
gation and  the  first  thirty-six  months  of  his 
being  so  engaged  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (A), 
be  deemed  to  begin  upon  such  satisfactory 
completion. 

"DESIGNATION    OF    MEDICALLY   UNDERSERVED 
POPULATIONS 

"Sec.  330.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part— 

"(1)  the  term  'medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation' means  (A)  the  population  of  an 
urban  or  rural  area  (which  need  not  con- 
form to  the  geographical  boundaries  of  a 
political  subdivision  and  which  should  be  a 
rational  area  for  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices) which  the  Secretary  determines  has  a 
critical  health  manpower  shortage,  or  (B)  a 
population  group  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  such  a  shortage;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  Includes  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
medically  underserved  populations  In  the 
States.  In  determining  whether  to  designate 
a  population  as  a  medically  underserved 
population,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  following: 

"(A)  The  recommendations  of  each  health 
systems  agency  designated  under  section  1515 
for  a  health  service  area  which  Includes  all 
or  any  part  of  the  area  In  which  the  popula- 
tion under  consideration  for  designation 
resides. 

"(B)  If  such  area  Ls  within  a  health  service 
area  (or  areas)  for  which  no  health  systems 
agency  has  been  designated,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  State  health  planntog  and 
development  agency  designated  under  section 
1521  for  the  State  (or  States)  In  which  such 
area  Is  located. 

"(C)  Ratios  of  available  health  manpower 
to  the  population  under  consideration  for 
designation. 

"(D)  Indicators  of  the  population's  access 
to  health  services. 

"(E)  Indicators  of  the  health  status  of  the 
population. 

"(F)  Indicators  of  such  population's  need 
and  demand  for  health  services. 

"(2)  Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary (In  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe) 
for  the  designation  (in  accordance  with  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) )  of  a  pop- 
ulation as  a  medically  underserved  popula- 
tion. 


"ASSIGNMENT   OF   CORPS    PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  331.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  assign 
personnel  of  the  Corps  to  provide,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  health 
services  for  a  medically  underserved  popula- 
tion only  if — 

"(.A)  the  State  health  agency  of  each  State 
la  which  such  population  Is  located  or  the 
local  public  health  agency  or  any  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  health  entity  serving 
such  population  makes  application  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  assignment,  and 

"(B)  (i)  the  local  government  of  the  area 
In  which  such  population  resides  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  assignment  of  Corps 
personnel  Is  needed  for  such  population,  and 

"(11)  any  State  and  district  medical,  osteo- 
pathic, or  dental  society  for  such  area,  or  any 
other  appropriate  health  society  (as  the  case 
may  be)  for  such  area,  makes  such  a  certifi- 
cation to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  for  an 
assignment  unless  the  applicant  agrees  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  and  has 
afforded — 

■■(A)  each  health  systems  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  1515  for  a  health  service 
area  which  Includes  all  or  any  part  of  the 
area  in  which  the  population  for  which  the 
application  is  submitted  resides,  and 

"(B)  if  there  is  a  part  of  such  area  within 
a  health  service  area  for  which  no  health 
systems  agency  has  been  designated,  the 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency  of  the  State  (designated  under  sec- 
tion 1521)  in  which  such  part  Is  located, 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  application 
and  submit  its  comments  to  the  Secretary 
respecting  the  need  for  and  proposed  use 
of  the  Corps  personnel  requested  In  the  ap- 
plication. In  considering  such  an  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  need  of  the  population  for  which 
the  application  was  submitted  for  the  health 
services  which  may  be  provided  under  this 
subpart:  the  willingness  of  the  population 
and  the  appropriate  governmental  agencies 
or  health  entities  serving  It  to  assist  and 
cooperate  with  the  Corps  in  providing  effec- 
tive health  services  to  the  population;  and 
recommendations  from  medical,  osteopathic, 
dental,  or  other  health  societies  or  from 
medical  personnel  serving  the  population. 

■'(3)  If  with  respect  to  any  proposed  as- 
slgnment  of  Corps  personnel  for  a  medically 
underserved  population  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  are  met  except  for  the  certification  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (B)  (U)  of  such 
paragraph  and  If  the  Secretary  finds  from 
all  the  facts  presented  that  such  certifica- 
tion has  clearly  been  arbitrarily  and  ca- 
priciously withheld,  the  Secretary  may,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  medical, 
osteopathic,  dental,  or  other  health  societies, 
waive  the  application  of  the  certification  re- 
quirement to  such  proposed  assignment. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a 
condition  to  the  approval  of  an  application 
under  subsection  (a)  that  the  entity  which 
submitted  the  application  enter  Into  an  ap- 
propriate arrangement  with  the  Secretary 
under  which — 

"(A)  the  entity  shall  be  responsible  for 
charging  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3) 
for  health  services  provided  by  the  Corps  per- 
sonnel to  be  assigned; 

"(B)  the  entity  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  reasonable  for  the  collection  of  pay- 
ments for  such  health  services.  Including  If 
a  Federal  agency,  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
local  government,  or  other  third  party  would 
be  responsible  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  health  services  If  It  had  not  been  pro- 
vided by  Corps  personnel  under  this  subpart, 
the  collection,  on  a  fee-for-servlce  or  other 
basis,  from  such  agency  or  third  party  the 
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portion  of  such  cost  for  which  It  would  be  so 
responsible  (and  In  determining  the  amount 
of  such  cost  which  such  agency  or  third  party 
would  be  responsible,  the  health  services  pro- 
vided by  Corps  personnel  shall  be  considered 
as  being  provided  by  private  practitioners ) ; 
and 

"(C)  the  entity  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  each 
calendar  quarter  (or  other  period  as  may  be 
specified  In  the  arrangerrent)  during  which 
any  Corps  personnel  are  assigned  to  such 
entity  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  pay  (Including  amounts  paid  In 
accordance  with  329(c))  and  allowances  of 
such  Corps  personnel  for  the  portion  of  such 
quarter  (or  other  period)  during  which  as- 
signed to  the  entity; 

"(11)  if  such  entity  received  a  grant  under 
section  332  for  the  assistance  period  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (c) )  for  which  such  per- 
sonnel are  assigned,  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  grant 
as  the  number  of  days  In  such  quarter  (or 
other  period)  during  which  any  Corps 
personnel  were  assigned  to  the  entity  bears 
to  the  number  of  days  in  the  assistance  pe- 
riod after  such  entity  received  such  grant; 
and 

"(111)  If  during  such  quarter  (or  other  pe- 
riod) any  member  of  the  Corps  assigned  to 
such  entity  Is  providing  obligated  service  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  under  the  Public 
Health  and  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Training  Program  for  each  such 
member  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  paid  under  such  Program 
to  or  on  the  behalf  of  such  member  as  the 
number  of  days  of  obligated  service  provided 
by  such  member  during  such  quarter  (or 
other  period )  bears  to  the  number  of  days  In 
his  pyeriod  of  obligated  service  under  such 
Program. 

The  Secretary  may  waive  In  whole  or  in  part 
the  application  of  the  requirement  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  to  an  entity  if  he  determines 
that  the  entity  is  financially  unable  to  meet 
such  requirement  or  If  he  determines  that 
compliance  with  such  reqiiirement  would 
unduly  limit  the  ability  of  the  entity  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  services  it  pro- 
vides. 

"(2)  The  excess  (If  any)  of  the  amount 
collected  by  an  entity  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)(B)  over  the  amount  paid  to 
the  United  States  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  (C)  shall  be  used  by  the  entity  to 
expand  or  Improve  the  provision  of  health 
services  to  the  population  for  which  the  en- 
tity submitted  an  application  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  to  recruit  and  retain  health 
manpower  to  provide  health  services  for  such 
population. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  receives  health  serv- 
ices provided  by  Corps  personnel  under  this 
subpart  shall  be  charged  for  such  services  on 
a  fee-for-servlce  or  other  basis  at  a  rate  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations, to  recover  the  value  of  such  services; 
except  that  If  such  person  is  determined  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  be  unable 
to  pay  such  charge,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  furnishing  of  such  services  at  a 
reduced  rate  or  without  charge. 

"(4)  Funds  received  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der an  arrangement  entered  into  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  and  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  determining  the  amounts  of  ap- 
propriations to  be  requested  under  section 
335  and  the  amounts  to  be  made  available 
from  appropriations  made  under  such  section 
to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  assign  Corps  per- 
■onnal  to  provide  health  services  for  a  medi- 
cally underserved  population  only  during  a 
period  (hereinafter  in  this  subpart  referred 
to  as  the  'assistance  period')  not  exceeding 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  assign- 
ment of  Corps  personnel  for  such  population 


after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication for  such  assignment. 

"(d)  Upon  expiration  of  an  approved  as- 
sistance period  for  a  medically  underserved 
population,  no  new  assignment  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel may  be  made  for  such  population 
unless  an  application  Is  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  for  such  new 
assignment.  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
such  an  application  unless — 

"(1)  the  application  and  certification  re- 
quirements of  subsection   (a)   are  met; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  conducted  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  continued  need  for  health  man- 
power of  the  population  for  which  the  ap- 
plication Is  submitted,  of  the  utilization  of 
the  manpower  by  such  population,  of  the 
growth  of  the  health  care  practice  of  the 
Corps  personnel  assigned  for  such  population, 
and  of  community  support  for  the  assign- 
ment; and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  population  has  made  continued  efforts 
to  secure  its  own  health  manpower,  that 
there  has  been  sound  fiscal  management  of 
the  health  care  practice  of  the  Corps  person- 
nel assigned  for  such  population,  including 
efficient  collection  of  fee-for-servlce,  third- 
party,  and  other  funds  available  to  such  pop- 
ulation, and  that  there  has  been  appropriate 
and  efficient  utilization  of  such  Corps  per- 
sonnel. 

"(e)  Corps  personnel  shall  be  assigned  to 
provide  health  services  for  a  medically  un- 
derserved population  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  population's  need  for  health  serv- 
ices and  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  population  to  pay  for  health 
services. 

"(f)  In  malting  an  assignment  of  Corps 
personnel  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  match 
characteristics  of  the  assignee  (and  the  as- 
signee's spouse  (If  any) )  and  of  the  popula- 
tion to  which  such  assignee  may  be  assigned 
In  order  to  Increase  the  likelihood  of  the 
assignee  remaining  to  serve  the  population 
upon  completion  of  his  assignment  period. 
The  Secretary  shall,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  last  nine  months  of  the  assignment 
period  of  a  member  of  the  Corps,  review  such 
members  assignment  and  the  situation  in 
the  area  to  which  he  was  assigned  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  advisability  of 
extending  the  period  of  such  member's  as- 
signment. 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  provide 
assistance  to  persons  seeking  assignment  of 
Corps  personnel  under  this  section,  and  (B) 
conduct  such  Information  programs  In  areas 
In  which  such  populations  reside  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Inform  the  public  and  private 
health  entitles  serving  those  areas  of  the 
assistance  available  to  such  populations  by 
virtue  of  their  designation  under  section  330 
as  medically  underserved. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  all  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulations, to  which  Corps  personnel  are  not 
assigned,  to  assist  in  the  recruitment  of 
health  manpower  for  such  populations.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  give  such  populations 
current  information  respecting  public  and 
private  programs  under  which  they  may  re- 
ceive assistance  in  securing  health  manpower 
for  them. 

"provision  of  health  services  by  corps 

PISSONNEL 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  In  providing  health  services 
for  a  medically  underserved  population  under 
this  subpart.  Corps  personnel  shall  utilize 
the  techniques,  facilities,  and  organizational 
forms  most  appropriate  for  the  area  in  which 
the  population  resides  and  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  provide  such  services 
(1)  to  all  members  of  the  population  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  pay  for  the  services, 
and  (2)  in  connection  with  (A)  direct  health 
services  programs  carried  out  by  the  Serv- 
ice;   (B)    any   other   direct   health   services 


program  carried  out  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal  financial  assistance;  or  (C)  anv 
other  health  services  activity  which  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  subpart 
"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  (A)  may,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  make  such  arrangements  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  enable  Corps  per- 
sonnel in  providing  health  services  for  a 
medically  underserved  population  to  utilize 
the  health  facilities  of  the  area  In  which  the 
population  resides  and  If  there  are  no  health 
facilities  in  or  serving  such  area,  the  Secre- 
tary may  arrange  to  have  Corps  personnel 
provide  health  services  in  the  nearest  health 
facilities  of  the  Service  or  the  Secretary  may 
lease  or  otherwise  provide  facilities  in  such 
area  for  the  provision  of  h;alth  services, 
(B)  may  make  such  arrangements  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  of  the  Service  and  for 
the  lease  or  acquisition  of  other  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  (C)  may  secure  the  tem- 
porary services  of  physicians,  nurses,  and 
allied  health  professionals. 

"(2)  If  such  an  area  is  being  served  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) by  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
delivery  facility  of  the  Service,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  addition  to  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  make  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  arrange  for  the  utilization  of 
such  hospital  or  facility  by  Corps  personnel 
in  providing  health  services  for  the  popu- 
lation, but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
utilization  will  not  Impair  the  delivery  of 
health  services  and  treatment  through  such 
hospital  or  facility  to  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  health  services  and  treatment 
through  such  hospital  or  facility. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  one  grant 
to  any  applicant  with  an  approved  applica- 
tion under  section  331  to  assist  it  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  establishing  medical  prac- 
tice management  systems  for  Corps  person- 
nel, acquiring  equipment  for  their  use  in 
providing  health  services,  and  establishing 
appropriate  continuing  education  programs 
and  opportunities  for  them.  No  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  Is  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  any 
grant  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  no  grant  may  exceed  $25,000. 

"(d)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  assign- 
ment of  Corps  personnel  to  provide  health 
services  for  a  medically  underserved  popu- 
lation, the  Secretary  may  (notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law)  sell  to  the  entity 
which  submitted  the  last  application  ^- 
proved  under  section  331  for  the  assignment 
of  Corps  personnel  for  such  population 
equipment  of  the  United  States  utilized  by 
such  personnel  in  providing  health  services. 
Sales  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  for  the  fair  market  value  of  the  equip- 
ment sold  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary). 

"reports 

"Sec.  333.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  May  15  of  each 
year — 

"(1)  the  number  and  identity  of  all  medi 
cally  underserved  populations  In  each  of  the 
States  In  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  report  Is  made  and  the 
number  of  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
designated  under  section  330  In  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  report  is  made; 

"(2)  the  number  of  applications  filed 
under  section  331  in  such  preceding  calendar 
year  for  assignment  of  Corps  personnel  and 
the  action  taken  on  each  such  application; 

"(3)  the  number  any  types  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel assigned  in  such  preceding  year  to 
provide  health  services  for  medically  under- 
served  populations,  the  number  and  types 
of  additional  Corps  personnel  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  assigned  to  pro- 
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vide  such  services  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  report  Is  submitted,  and  the  need 
(if  any)  for  additional  personnel  for  the 
Corps; 

"(4)  the  recruitment  efforts  engaged  in  for 
the  Corps  in  such  preceding  year,  including 
the  programs  carried  out  under  section 
329(b)(1),  and  the  number  of  qualified 
persons  who  applied  for  service  in  the  Corps 
in  each  professional  category; 

'■(6)  the  total  number  of  patients  seen 
and  patient  visits  recorded  during  such  pre- 
ceding year  in  each  area  where  Corps  per- 
sonnel were  assigned; 

"(6)  the  number  of  health  personnel 
electing  to  remain,  after  termination  of 
their  service  in  the  Corps,  to  provide  health 
services  to  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions, the  number  of  such  personnel  who  do 
not  make  such  election,  and  their  reasons 
for  not  making  such  election; 

"(7)  the  results  of  evaluations  made  under 
section  331(d)  (2),  and  determinations  made 
under  section  331(d)(3),  during  such  pre- 
ceding year;  and 

"(8)  the  total  amount  (A)  charged  during 
such  preceding  year  for  health  services  by 
Corps  personnel,  (B)  collected  in  such  year 
by  entities  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
under  section  331(b),  and  (C)  paid  to  the 
Secretar>'  In  such  year  under  such  arrange- 
ments. 

"NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  334.  (a)  There  U  established  a  coun- 
cil to  be  known  as  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Council').  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows: 

'•(1)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  general  public  to  represent  the 
consumers  of  health  care,  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  a  medically 
underserved  population  for  which  Corps 
personnel  are  providing  health  services 
under  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
professions  and  health  teaching  professions. 

"(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
a  State  health  planning  and  development 
agency  designated  under  section  1521,  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  from  a  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council  under  section 
1524,  and  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
from  a  health  systems  agency  designated 
under  section  1515. 

"(4)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  Service,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Corps  directly  engaged 
In  the  provision  of  health  services  for  a 
medically  underserved  population. 

"(5)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  National  Council  on  Health  Planning  and 
Development  (established  under  section 
1503). 

The  Council  shall  consult  with,  advise,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  his  responsibilities  In  carry- 
ing out  this  subpart,  and  shall  review  and 
comment  upon  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  subpart. 

"(b)(1)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  member's  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  shall  not  be 
removed,  except  for  cause.  Members  may  be 
reappointed  to  the  CouncU. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Council  (other  than 
members  who  are  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  Covmcll,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  for  each  day  (Including 
traveltlme)  In  which  they  are  so  serving  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 


pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-IS  of  the  General 
Schedule;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
all  members  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Service  employed  intermittently. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  335.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976; 
$36,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977;  and  $45,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

"(2)  An  appropriation  under  an  authoriza- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  made  at  any  time 
before  that  fiscal  year  and  may  be  included 
in  an  Act  making  an  appropriation  under  an 
authorization  under  paragraph  (1)  for  an- 
other fiscal  year;  but  no  funds  may  be  made 
available  from  any  appropriation  under  such 
authorization  for  obligation  under  this  sub- 
part before  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
appropriation  Is  authorized.". 

(c,(l)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  July  1,  1975. 

(2)  (A)  Any  area  for  which  a  designation 
under  section  329(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1975) 
was  in  effect  on  such  date  and  In  which  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  personnel  were, 
on  such  date,  providing,  under  an  assign- 
ment made  under  such  section  (as  so  in  ef- 
fect), health  care  and  services  for  persons 
residing  in  such  area  shall,  effective  July  1, 
1975,  be  deemed  under  subpart  II  of  part  C 
of  title  III  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section)  to  (t)  be  an  area  in 
which  Is  located  a  medically  underserved 
population  (as  defined  by  section  330  of  such 
Act  (as  so  added)),  and  (11)  be  qualified 
under  section  331  of  such  Act  (as  so  added) 
for  the  assignment  of  Corps  personnel  un- 
less, as  determined  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  assistance  period  ap- 
plicable to  such  areas  (within  the  meaning 
of  such  section  331)  has  expired. 

(B)  The  assistance  period  (within  the 
meaning  of  such  section  331)  applicable  to 
an  area  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  have  begun 
on  the  date  Corps  personnel  were  first  as- 
signed to  such  area  under  section  329  of 
such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1975). 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  physician  or  den- 
tist member  of  the  Corps  who  was  providing 
health  care  and  services  on  June  30,  1976, 
under  an  assignment  made  under  section 
329(b)  of  such  Act  (as  In  effect  on  June  30, 
1975),  the  number  of  the  months  during 
which  such  member  provided  such  care  and 
services  before  July  1,  1976,  shall  be  counted 
in  determining  the  application  of  the  addi- 
tional pay  provisions  of  section  329(c)  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section)  to  such  member. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  which  changed  the  name  of  the  Advisory 
Council  established  under  section  329  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (and  placed  the 
authority  for  the  Advisory  Council  In  sec- 
tion 334  of  such  Act)  shall  not  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Advisory  Council  under  such  section  334;  and 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  such  Advisory 
Council  shall  apply  with  respect  to  appoint- 
ments made  to  the  Advisory  Council  after 
July  1,  1975,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  Advisory  Council  after  such 
date  in  a  manner  which  will  bring  about,  at 
the  earliest  feasible  time,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil composition  prescribed  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  to  Congress  (A) 
not  later  than  October  1,  1975,  the  criteria 


used  by  him  in  designating  medically  under- 
served  populations  under  section  330  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  (B)  not  later 
than  January  1,  1976,  the  identity  and  num- 
ber of  medically  underserved  populations  in 
each  State  meeting  such  criteria. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct  or  contract  for 
studies  of  methods  of  assigning  under  sec- 
tion 331  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
National  Health  Service  Corps  personnel  to 
medically  underserved  populations  and  of 
providing  health  care  to  such  populations. 
Such  studies  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying (A)  the  characteristics  of  health 
manpower  personnel  who  are  more  likely  to 
remain  in  practice  in  areas  in  which  medi- 
cally underserved  populations  are  located, 
(B)  the  characteristics  of  areas  which  have 
been  able  to  retain  health  manpower  per- 
sonnel, and  (C)  the  appropriate  conditions 
for  assignment  of  nurse  practitioners,  physi- 
cian's assistants,  and  expanded  function 
dental  auxiliaries  in  areas  in  which  medically 
underserved  populations  are  located. 

(e)(1)  Section  741(f)(1)(C)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  after  "In  a 
State"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
which  is  located  a  medically  underserved 
population  designated  under  section  330;". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  741(f)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  after  June  80. 
1975. 

TITLE  V — GRANTS  FOR  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  SCHOOLS 

GRANT    AMOUNTS;    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  770 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Grant  Computation. — The  Secretary 
shall  make  annual  grants  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  public  health, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
and  podiatry  for  the  support  of  the  educa- 
tion programs  of  such  schools.  The  amount 
of  the  annual  grant  to  each  such  school  with 
an  approved  application  shall  be  computed 
for  each  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  school  of  medicine  and  osteop- 
athy shall  receive — 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $2,100  for  each 
full-time  student  enrolled  In  such  school  In 
such  year;  and 

"(B)  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  $2,000 
for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  In  such 
school  In  such  year. 

"(2)  Each  school  of  dentistry  shall  re- 
ceive— 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $2,100  for  each 
full-time  student  enrolled  In  such  school  In 
such  year;  and 

"(B)  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  $2,200 
for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  in  such 
school  in  such  year. 

"(3)  (A)  Each  school  of  pubUc  health  shall 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(i)  $1,500,  and 

"(11)  the  sum  of  (I)  the  number  of  full- 
time  students  enrolled  in  such  school  in  such 
year,  and  (II)  the  number  of  full-time  equiv- 
alents of  part-time  students,  determined 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B),  for  such 
school  for  such  year. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalents  of  part-time 
students  for  a  school  of  public  health  for 
any  year  Is  a  number  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  of 
instruction  in  such  year  for  which  part-time 
students  of  such  school,  who  are  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  graduate  de- 
gree In  public  health  or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree, have  enrolled,  divided  by 

"(il)  the  greater  of  (I)  the  number  of 
credit  hours  of  Instruction  which  a  full-time 
student  of  such  school  was  required  to  take 
in  such  year,  or  (II)  9,  rounded  to  the  next 
highest  whole  number. 
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"(4)  Each  school  of  veterinary  medicine 
shall  receive  $1,500  for  each  full-time  stu- 
dent enrolled  In  such  school  in  such  year. 

"(5)  Each  school  of  optometry  shall  re- 
ceive $700  for  each  full -time  student  enrolled 
in  such  school  in  such  year. 

"(6)  Each  Echool  of  pharmacy  (other  than 
a  school  of  pharmacy  with  a  course  of  study 
of  more  than  four  years)  shall  receive  $700 
for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  in  such 
school  in  such  year.  Each  cchool  of  pharmacy 
with  a  course  of  study  of  more  than  four 
years  shall  receive  $700  for  each  full-time 
student  enrolled  in  the  last  four  years  of 
such  school.  For  purposes  of  sections  771, 
772.  and  782,  a  student  enrolled  in  the  first 
year  of  the  lasc  four  years  of  such  school 
shall  be  considered  a  first -year  student. 

"(7)  Each  school  of  podiatry  shaU  receive 
$1,100  for  each  full-time  student  enrolled 
in  such  school  In  such  year.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  770  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Apportionment  of  Apphopp.iations. — 
Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  if 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  the  grants 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  cuch  subsec- 
tions for  any  fiscal  year  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  public  health, 
veterinary  mediciu'!.  optometrv,  pharmacy, 
or  podiatry  with  approved  applications  ex- 
ceeds the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  subsection  (f)  for  such  grants,  the 
amount  of  a  school's  grant  with  respect  to 
which  such  excess  exists  shall  for  such  fiscal 
year  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  for  the 
school  under  such  subsections  as  the  total 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  that  year 
under  siibsectJon  ff )  for  grants  to  schools  of 
the  same  category  as  such  school  bears  the 
amount  required  to  mtJce  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  siich  subsections  to  the  schools  of 
that  category  with  approved  applications." 
(c)  (1)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and 
(g)  of  .section  770  are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  770  Is  (A) 
redesignated  as  subsection  (d),  and  (B)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Enrollment  Determinations. — 
"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 771  and  772,  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  provisions  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  a  school  or  In  a  particular  year- 
cla.ss  In  a  school  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  who  in 
an  earlier  year  were  enrolled  In  a  school  or 
in  a  particular  year-class,  or  on  such  other 
basis  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  making 
such  determination,  and  shall  Include  meth- 
ods of  making  such  determination  when  a 
school  or  a  year-class  was  not  In  existence 
m  an  earlier  year  at  a  school. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 771,  772,  and  782  the  term  "full-time 
students'  (whether  such  term  is  used  by  it- 
self or  in  connection  with  a  particular  year- 
class)  means  students  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  doctor  of  osteopathy,  bachelor  of 
science  In  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
pubhc  health  or  equivalent  degree.  In  the 
case  of  a  training  program  of  a  school  de- 
signed to  permit  the  students  enrolled  in 
such  program  to  complete,  within  six  years 
after  completing  secondary  school,  the  re- 
quirements for  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
or  doctor  of  osteopathy,  the  term  'full-time 
students'  shall  only  Include  students  en- 
rolled on  a  full-time  basis  In  the  last  four 
years  of  such  program  and  for  purposes  of 
sections  771,  772,  and  782,  students  enroUed 
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program  shall  be  considered  as  first-year  stu 
detits.". 

(3)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  770  is  (1) 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  public  health"  after 
"osteopathy",  and  (2)  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (e). 

(4)  Subsection  (])  of  section  770  is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (f)  and  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Althorizations  of  Appropriations. — 
"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
tted  $105,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $170,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $167,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  for  payments  under 
grants  under  this  section  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  and  dentistry  based  ou  the 
number  of  full-time  students  enrolled  la 
such  schools. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $10.- 
750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $11,000- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978.  for  payments  under 
grants  under  this  section  to  schools  of  public 
health. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $9,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $9,750.- 
OOO  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and  $10,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  for  payments  under  grants 
under  this  section  to  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $21,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $22,- 
600,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and  $23,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978.  for  payments  under 
grants  under  this  section  to  schools  of  op- 
tometry and  pharmacy. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $2,- 
100,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $2,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  for  payments  under  grants 
under  this  section  to  schools  of  podiatry. 

"(6)  No  funds  appropriated  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  this  sub- 
section) may  be  used  to  make  grants  under 
l^ls  section.". 

'd)  For  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  to  make  annual 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  and  podiatry  under  section  770 
(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  In 
effect  on  June  31.  1975)  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  enrollment  bonus  students  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  section  770  of  such  Act  (as  so  In 
effect) )  enrolled  In  such  schools  who  were 
first-year  students  In  such  schools  for  school 
years  beginning  before  June  30,  1975,  except 
that  the  amount  of  any  grant  made  to  such 
a  school  from  sums  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  grant  the  school  received  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  based  on  the 
number  of  such  students  enrolled  in  It. 

(e)  The  heading  for  part  E  of  title  VII  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  E — Grants  To  Improve  the  QxjALrrY  of 
Schools  op  Medicine,  Ostopathy,  Dentis- 
try, PtTBLic  Health,  Vcterinary  Medicine. 
Optometry,  Pharmacy,  and  Podiatry". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  appropriations  under  section  770  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  grants  under 
that  section,  for  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30, 1975. 

grant  requirements 
Sec.  502.  Part  E  of  title  Vn  Is  amended  (1) 
by  redesignating  section  771  as  section  772, 
and  (2)  by  adding  after  section  770  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"eligibility  for  capitation  grants 
"Sec.  771.  (a)  In  General. — The  Secretary 
shall  not  make  a  grant  under  section  770 


June  30,  1975,  unless  the  application  for  the 
grant  meets  the  following  requirements: 

'(1)  The  application  shall  contain  or  be 
supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  first-year  enrollment  of 
full-time  students  in  the  school  in  the 
school  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  grant  applied  for  Is  to  be  made  will 
not  be  less  than  the  flrst-year  enrollment  of 
such  students  in  the  school  In  the  preced- 
ing  school  year. 

(2)  The  application  shall  contain  or  be 
supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  will  expend  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  as  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  public 
health,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  or  podiatry,  as  the  case  may  be[ 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  wliich  such  grant 
Is  sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other  than 
funds  for  construction  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  from  non-Federal  sources  which 
is  at  least  as  great  as  the  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  such  applicant  for  such  pur- 
pose (excluding  expendltvu-es  of  a  nonrecur- 
ring nature )  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  sought. 

"(b)  Schools  of  Medicine,  Osteopathy, 
AND  Dentistry. — Tlie  Secretary  shall  not 
make  a  grant  under  section  770  to  any 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
in  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30, 
1975,  unless  the  requirement  of  paragraph 

(I)  and  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (2)  or 
(3)   are  met: 

"  ( 1 )  ( A)  The  application  shall  contain  or  be 
supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  school  (1)  will  enter  into  a 
legally  enforceable  agreement  with  each  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  the  school  In  a  school  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1976.  under  which 
the  student  agrees  to  pay.  In  equal  annual 
installments  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (B),  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  amount  which  the  school 
received  under  section  770  because  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  student  In  the  school  In 
school  years  beginning  after  such  date,  and 

(II)  win  make  annual  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary respecting  the  amount  owed  imder 
such  agreements. 

"=\B)  (1)  The  number  of  annual  install- 
ments which  a  student,  subject  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  with  a  school  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  fiscal 
years  (beginning  after  June  30.  1976)  in 
which  the  school  received  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 770  on  account  of  the  enrollment  of  the 
student  In  school  years  beginning  after  such 
date. 

"(11)  The  first  annual  Installment  to  be 
paid  under  an  agreement  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  a  school  shall  be  paid  in  tlie 
first  calendar  year  which  begins  more  than 
eleven  months  after  the  month  in  which 
the  student  subject  to  the  agreement  com- 
pleted or  terminated  his  course  of  study  at 
the  school,  except  that — 

"(I)  if  the  course  of  study  was  terminated 
In  connection  with  a  transfer  to  another 
school  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  study 
and  the  transfer  was  made  within  twelve 
months  of  the  termination  date,  the  first  an- 
nual installation  shall  be  paid  in  the  first 
calendar  year  which  begins  more  than  eleven 
months  after  the  date  the  student  completes 
his  course  of  study  at  the  school  to  which  be 
transferred;  or 

"(II)  if  the  student  begins  an  Internship, 
residency,  or  other  advanced  clinical  train- 
ing within  six  months  after  the  month  to 
which  he  completed  his  course  of  study,  the 
first  annual  Installment  shall  be  paid  in  the 
first  calendar  year  which  begins  more  than 
eleven  months  after  the  month  In  which 
such  Internship  or  residency  training  ends. 
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No  installment  shall  be  required  to  be  paid 
In  a  calendar  year  In  which  more  than  six 
months  is  spent  In  Internship  or  residency 
training. 

"(C)  For  each  year  that  an  individual  sub- 
ject to  such  an  agreement — 

"(1)  provides  service  during  a  period  of 
obligated  service  In  accordance  with  section 
747(d)  or  practices  his  profession  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  entered  Into 
under  section  747(f)  or  747(g);  or 

"(11)  practices  his  profession.  In  accordance 
with  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Sec- 
retary, in  an  area  In  which  is  located  a 
medically  vmderserved  population  designated 
under  section  330, 

the  i.idividual  shall  be  relieved  of  his  liabil- 
ity to  pay  one  annual  Installment. 

"(D)  The  obligation  of  an  indlvld^:al  un- 
der an  agreement  shall  be  canceled  upon 
his  death.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  tiie  waiver  or  suspension  of  such 
an  obligation  whenever  compliance  by  the 
individual  subject  to  it  is  impossible  or 
would  involve  extreme  hardship  to  such  In- 
dividual and  if  enforcement  of  such  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  him  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

"(2)  The  application  for  such  grant  shall 
contain  or  be  supported  by  assiurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  for  the  second  school  year  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  grant  lb  to  be  made  and  for  each 
school  year  thereafter  beginning  in  a  fiscal 
year  in  which  sach  a  grant  is  made  the  first- 
year  enrollment  of  full-time  students  in  such 
school  will  exceed  the  number  of  such  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  the  school  year  beginning 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975 — 

"(1)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  If 
such  number  was  not  more  than  100.  or 

"(11)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
10  students,  whichever  is  greater,  if  such 
number  was  more  than  100;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  four-year  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  for  the 
second  school  year  beginning  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  grant  Is  to 
be  made  and  la  each  school  year  thereafter 
beginning  in  a  fiscal  year  In  which  such  a 
grant  Is  made  the  third-year  enrollment  of 
full-time  students  In  such  school  will  ex- 
ceed the  niunber  of  such  students  enrolled  in 
the  school  year  beginning  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974  (or  If  the  enroll- 
ment of  such  students  In  the  next  school 
year  was  greater,  then  the  number  enrolled 
In  that  school  year)  — 

"(1)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  If 
such  number  was  not  more  than  100,  or 

"(il)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
10  students,  whichever  is  greater,  if  such 
number  was  more  than  100. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
a  grant  to  be  made  in  a  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1975,  the  applicant  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  and  have  approved  by 
him  before  the  grant  applied  for  Is  made, 
a  plan  to  train  full-time  students  in  ambu- 
latory care  settings  In  the  school  year  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  grant  Is  made  and  In  each  school  year 
thereafter  beginning  In  a  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  a  grant  is  made  and  In  areas  geograph- 
ically remote  from  the  main  site  of  the  teach- 
ing facilities  of  the  applicant  (or  any  other 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
which  has  Joined  with  the  applicant  In  the 
submission  of  the  plan) . 

"fB)  More  than  one  applicant  may  Join  In 
the  submission  of  a  plan  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A).  No  plan  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  unless — 

"(1)  the  application  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 770  of  each  school  which  has  joined  in 
the  submission  of  the  plan  contains  or  Is 
supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  fuU- 
tlme  students  who  wUl  graduate  from  such 


school  will  upon  graduation  have  received, 
in  an  area  geographically  remote  from  the 
main  site  of  the  training  facilities  of  such 
school,  at  least  six  weeks  (in  the  aggregate) 
of  clinical  training; 

"(11)  the  plan  contains  a  list  of  the  areas 
where  the  training  under  such  plan  is  to 
be  conducted,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
type  and  amount  of  training  to  be  given  in 
such  areas,  and  prevision  for  periodic  review 
by  experts  in  medical,  osteopathic,  or  dental 
education  (as  may  be  appropriate)  of  the 
desirability  of  providing  training  In  such 
areas  and  of  the  quality  of  training  rendered 
in  such  areas; 

"(ill)  the  plan  contains  a  specific  program 
for  the  hiring,  as  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  school  or  schools  submitting  the  plan, 
of  practicing  physicians  or  dentists  (as  ap- 
propriate) to  serve  as  instructors  in  the 
training  program  in  areas  geographically  re- 
mote from  the  main  site  of  the  teaching 
facilities  of  such  school  or  schools;  and 

"(Iv)  the  plan  contains  a  plan  for  frequent 
counseling  and  consultation  between  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  school  or  schools  at  the  main  site 
of  their  training  facilities  and  the  Instructors 
In  the  training  program  in  the  areas  geo- 
graphically remote  from  such  site. 

"  (c)   Schools  of  Public  Health. — 

"  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
under  section  770  to  any  school  of  public 
health  in  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1975,  unless  the  application  for  such 
grant  contains  or  is  supported  by  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  for  the  sec- 
ond school  year  beginning  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  grant  is  made 
and  for  each  school  year  thereafter  beginning 
in  a  fiscal  year  in  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
the  flrst-year  enrollment  of  full-time  stu- 
dents in  such  school  will  exceed  the  number 
of  such  students  enrolled  in  the  school  year 
beginning  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975— 

"(A)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  If 
such  number  was  not  more  than  100,  or 

"(B)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
10  students,  whichever  is  greater.  If  such 
number  was  more  than  100. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  (in  whole  or 
In  part)  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  school  If  he  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion, that  such  school,  because  of  limitations 
of  physical  facilities  available  to  the  school 
for  training  or  because  of  other  relevant  fac- 
tors, cannot  Increase  Its  first  year  enroll- 
ment In  accordance  with  such  paragraph 
without  lowering  the  quality  of  education 
provided  In  such  school. 

"(d)  Schools  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
Optometry,  Pharmacy,  and  Podiatry. — 

"(1)  Schools  of  veterinary  medicine. — 
The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant  under 
section  770  to  any  school  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine In  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30. 
1975,  unless  the  application  for  such  grant 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  for  the  second  school  year  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
grant  Is  to  be  made  and  for  each  school  year 
thereafter  beginning  in  a  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  a  grant  is  made  the  first  year  enroll- 
ment of  full-time  students  in  such  school 
will  exceed  the  number  of  such  students  en- 
rolled In  the  school  year  beginning  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975 — 

"(I)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  If 
such  number  was  not  more  than  100,  or 

"(11)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
10  students,  whichever  Is  greater.  If  such 
number  was  more  than  100;  or 

"(B)  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  first 
year  enrollment  of  full-time  students  In 
such  school  will,  for  the  second  school  year 
beginning  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  grant  applied  for  Is  to  be  made  and 


In  each  school  year  thereafter  beginning  in 
a  fiscal  year  In  which  such  a  grant  is  made, 
be  comprised  of  students  who  are  residents  of 
States  in  which  there  are  no  accredited 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine. 

"(2)  Schools  of  optometry. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  make  a  grant  under  section  770 
to  any  school  of  optometry  in  a  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30.  1975,  unless  the  ap- 
plication for  such  grant  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that — 

"(A)  for  the  second  school  year  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
grant  is  to  be  made  and  for  each  school  year 
thereafter  beginning  In  a  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  a  grant  is  made  the  first  year  enrollment 
of  full-time  Lluiic.ts  in  :;uc:i  school  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  such  students  enrolled  In 
the  school  year  beginning  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1975 — 

"(i)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  If 
such  number  was  not  more  tlian  100,  or 

"(11)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number, 
or  10  students,  whiche;er  is  greater.  If  such 
number  was  more  than  100;  or 

"(B)  at  least  25  per  centum  (or  50  per 
centum  if  the  applicant  is  a  nonprofit  pri- 
vate school  of  optometry)  of  the  flrst-year 
enrollment  of  full-time  students  in  such 
school  will,  for  the  second  school  year  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  wljlch 
the  grant  applied  for  is  to  be  made  and  In 
each  school  year  thereafter  beginning  in  a 
fiscal  year  In  which  such  a  grant  Is  made, 
be  comprised  of  students  who  are  residents 
of  States  In  which  there  are  no  accredited 
schools  of  optometry. 

"(3)  Schools  of  pharmacy. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  make  a  grant  under  section 
770  to  any  school  of  pharmacy  in  a  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1975 — 

"(A)  unless  the  application  for  such  grant 
contains  or  is  supported  by  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  for  tlie  second 
school  year  beginning  after  tl.e  close  of  tlic 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  grant  is  to  be  made 
and  for  each  school  year  thereaf  ler  beginning 
in  a  fiscal  year  in  which  such  a  grant  Is  made 
the  first  year  enrollment  of  full-time  stu- 
dents In  such  school  will  exceed  the  number 
of  such  students  enrolled  in  liie  school  year 
beginning  during  the  fiscal  year  endini? 
June  30,  1975— 

"(I)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number 
If  such  number  was  not  more  than  100.  or 

"(11)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
10  students,  whichever  is  greater,  if  such 
number  was  more  than  100;  or 

"(B)  unless  such  school  has  submitted  to 
and  had  approved  by  the  Secretary  a  plan 
for  the  establishment,  expansion.  Improve- 
ment, or  operation,  In  the  second  school  year 
beginning  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
grant  applied  for  is  to  be  made  and  In  each 
school  year  thereafter  beginning  in  a  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  a  grant  is  made,  of  at 
least;  two  of  the  following  programs:  (1)  A 
program  to  teach  pharmacy  in  a  hospital,  ex- 
tended care  facility,  or  other  clinical  setting, 
(11)  a  program  of  training  In  clinical  phar- 
macology, or  (lil)  a  program  to  train  phar- 
macists to  assist  physicians  and  counsel  pa- 
tients on  the  appropriate  use  and  reactions 
to  drugs. 

"(4)  Schools  of  podiatry. — The  Secretary 
shall  not  make  a  grant  under  section  770  to 
any  school  of  podiatry  In  a  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  ?0,  1975  unless  the  applica- 
tion for  such  grant  contains  or  is  supported 
by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that— 

"(A)  for  the  second  school  year  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  grant  is  to  be  made  and  for  each  school 
year  thereafter  beginning  in  a  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  a  grant  Is  made  the  first  year 
enrollment  of  full-time  students  In  the 
school  making  the  application  will  exceed 
the  number  of  such  students  e:irolled  in  the 
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school  year  beginning  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975 — 

"(1)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  If 
such  number  was  not  more  than  100,  or 

"(11)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
10  students,  whichever  Is  greater.  If  such 
number  was  more  than  100;  or 

"(B)  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  first 
year  enrollment  of  full-time  students  In 
such  school  will  for  the  second  school  year 
beginning  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  grant  applied  for  Is  to  be  made 
and  In  each  school  year  thereafter  begin- 
ning In  a  fiscal  year  In  which  such  a  grant 
Is  made  will  be  comprised  of  students  who 
are  residents  of  Stat«s  In  which  there  are 
no   accredited   schools  of   podiatry.". 

START-TTP   GRANTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  772(a)(1)  (as  so 
redesignated)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
dentistry"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  ", 
dentistry,  public  health,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  pharmacy,  or  podiatry". 

(b)  Section  772(a)  (4)  (as  so  redesignated) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  dentistry" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dentistry, 
public  health,  veterinary  medicine,  optom- 
etry-, pharmacy,  or  podiatry". 

(c)  Section  772(a)  (6)  (as  so  redesignated) 
Is  Etmended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $10.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and  $10,000,000, 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  for  payments  under  grants 
under  this  subsection.  Sums  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

(d)  Sections  772(b)(2)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"July  1.  1975"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof. 
"October  1.  1978".  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,   1979". 

(e)  Section  772  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  any  school  of  medicine  to  meet  the  plan- 
ning costs  for  projects  for  the  training  of 
students,  enrolled  in  the  last  two  years  of 
such  school,  in  facilities — 

"(A)  which  are  other  than  the  principal 
teaching  faculties  of  the  school  receiving 
the  grant  and  which  are  existing  Federal 
health  care  facilities  or  are  other  public 
or  private  health  care  facilities;   and 

"(B)  which  are  located  in  an  area  In 
which  a  medically  underserved  population 
resides. 

No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  any  project  unless  before 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  to  be 
made  the  project  has  received  at  least 
$100,000  from  non-Federal  sources  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  it  Is  located. 

"(2)  For  payments  under  grants  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $400,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  appropriations 
under  section  772  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  so  redesignated),  and  grants 
from  such  appropriations,  for  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30. 1975. 

riNANCIAL    DISTRESS    GRANTS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
773  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  for  payments  under 
grants  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  773  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"public  health,"  after  "dentistry."  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (d). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thin  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions under  section  773  of  the  Public  Health 


Service  Act.  and  grants  from  such  appro- 
priations, for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June 
30.  1975. 

technical   and   conforming   amendments 
Sec.  505.   (a)    Section  775  is  redesignated 
section  774  and  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "770.  771.  772.  or  773" 
each  place  it  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "770,  772,  or  773"; 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  public  health"  after 
"dentistry"  in  subsection  (b) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  In  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"sections  770.  772,  or  773"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "770.  771,  or  773"  In 
subsection  (d)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "770,  771,  772,  or  773"  and 

(o)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  (3)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  such  standard  procedures  for 
the  recording  and  reporting  of  financial  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  access  to  the  records  of  the  applicant, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  enable  him 
to  determine  the  costs  to  the  applicant  of 
its  program  for  the  education  or  training  of 
students." 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  774  (as 
so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"special  project,". 

(c)  Sections  312  and  313  are  repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  (and  repeals)  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
appropriations,    and    grants    therefrom,    for 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30,  1975. 
TITLE     VX— SPECIAL     PROJECT     GRANTS 

AND   CONTRACTS 

FAMILY     MEDICINE     AND     GENERAL     PRACTICE     OF 
DENTISTRY 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  767  (entitled  "Grants 
for  Training,  Tralneeships,  and  Fellowships 
In  Family  Medicine")  Is  transferred  to  part  P 
of  title  VII,  Inserted  after  the  heading  for 
such  part,  and  redesignated  as  section  781. 

(b)  Section  781  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1973."  and  by  inserting 
after  "1975,"  the  following:  "$40,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $40,000,OCO  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,". 

(2)  Section  781  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '■interns"  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "interns  (including  interns  in  In- 
ternships in  osteopathic  medicine)". 

(3)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  before  "There  are"  and  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
school  of  dentistry  or  accredited  postgraduate 
dental  training  institution — 

"(1)  to  plan,  develop,  and  operate  an  ap- 
proved residency  program  in  the  general 
practice  of  dentistry;  and 

•■  (2)  to  provide  financial  assistance  (In  the 
form  of  tralneeships  and  fellowships)  to  res- 
idents in  such  a  program  who  are  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  and  who  plan  to  special- 
ize In  the  practice  of  general  dentistry.". 

{4)  The  title  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "family  medicine"  the  fol- 
lowing: "AND  IN  THE  GENERAL  PRACTICE  Oy 
DENTISTRY". 

FAMILY      MEDICINE     TRAINING     PROJECT     GRANTS 

Sec.  602.  Part  F  of  tiUe  VII  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  781  (as  so  redesig- 
nated)  the  following  new  section: 

"project   grants   FOR    INSTRUCTION    IN   FAMILT 
MEDICINE 

"Sec.  782.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy 
to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to  establish  and 
maintain     academic     administrative     units 


(which  may  be  departments,  divisions,  or 
other  units)  to  provide  clinical  instruction 
in  family  medicine. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  such  application  contains — 

"(1)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  academic  administrative  unit 
with  respect  to  which  the  application  is  made 
will  (A)  be  comparable  to  academic  admin- 
istrative units  for  other  major  clinical  spe- 
cialties offered  by  the  applicant,  (B)  be  re- 
sponsible for  directing  an  amount  of  the  cur- 
riculum for  each  member  of  the  student 
body  engaged  In  an  educational  program 
leading  to  the  awarding  of  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  or  doctor  of  osteopathy  which 
amount  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
comparable  to  the  amount  of  curriculum  re- 
quired for  other  major  clinical  specialties  in 
the  school,  (C)  have  a  number  of  full-time 
faculty  which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  sufficient  to  conduct  the  Instruction  re- 
quired by  clause  (B)  and  to  be  comparable 
to  the  number  of  faculty  assigned  to  other 
major  clinical  specialties  in  the  school  and 
(D)  have  control  over  a  three-year  approved 
or  provisionally  approved  residency  training 
program  In  family  practice  or  Its  equivalent 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  which  shall 
have  the  capacity  to  enroll  a  total  of  no  less 
than  twelve  interns  or  residents  per  year;  and 

"(2)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $20  000- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  for  payments  under 
grants  under  .subsection  (a) .". 

ASSISTANCE  TO  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

Sec.  63.  Section  772  (as  in  effect  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  is 
transferred  to  part  F  of  title  VII.  Is  in- 
serted after  section  782.  Is  redesignated  sec- 
tion 783,  and  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDUALS  FROM 
DISADVANTAGED  BACKGROUNDS 

"Sec.  783.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing Individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, as  determined  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  under- 
take education  to  enter  a  health  profession, 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  and  enter 
Into  contracts  with  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  public  health,  dentistry,  veteri- 
nary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  and 
podiatry  and  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit health  or  educational  entitles  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  costs  described  In  paraeraoh 
(2). 

"(2)  A  grant  or  contract  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  used  by  the  health  or  educational 
entity  to  meet  the  costs  of — 

"(A)  Identifying,  recruiting,  and  select- 
ing Individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, as  so  determined,  for  the  education 
provided  by  a  health  professional  school. 

"(B)  facilitating  the  entry  of  those  in- 
dividuals Into  such  a  school, 

"(C)  providing  counseling  or  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  assist  those  individuals  to 
complete  successfully  their  education  at  such 
a   school, 

"(D)  providing,  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
entry-  of  those  individuals  into  the  regular 
course  of  education  of  such  a  school,  pre- 
liminary education  designed  to  assist  them 
to  complete  successfully  such  regular  course 
of  education  at  such  a  school,  or  referring 
such  individuals  to  institutions  providing 
such  preliminary  education,  and 

"(E)  publicizing  existing  sources  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  persons  enrolled  In  the 
education  program  of  such  a  school  or  who 
are  undertaking  training  necessary  to  qualify 
them  to  enroll  in  such  a  program. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $20,000 
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for  fiscal    year    1978,    for    pajrments    under 
grants  and  contracts  under  subsection  (a).". 

AP.EA  HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

Sec  604.  (a)  Section  774  (as  in  effect  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  transferred  to  part  F  of  title  Vin, 
is  Inserted  after  section  783  (as  so  redesig- 
nated), is  redesignated  section  784,  and  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AREA  HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

"Sec.  784.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  distribution,  supply,  quality,  utiliza- 
tion, and  efficiency  of  health  personnel  In  the 
health  services  delivery  system  and  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  reglonallzatlon 
of  educational  responsibilities  of  the  health 
professions  schools,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  for  projects 
for  area  health  education  centers — 

"(li  to  conduct  programs  to  alleviate 
shortages  of  health  personnel  in  rural  areas 
with  sparse  populations  or  urban  areas  with 
unusually  dense  populations  through  train- 
ing cr  retraining  of  health  personnel  in  com- 
munity hospitals  and  other  facilities  located 
in  such  areas  (including  training  of  students 
enrolled  in  residency  programs  in  family 
medicine,  general  Internal  medicine,  general 
pediatrics,  psychiatry,  and  obstetrics  and 
gynecology)  or  to  otherwise  improve  the 
distribution  in  such  areas  of  health  per- 
sonnel by  area  or  by  specialty  group; 

"(2)  to  provide  training  programs  in  such 
areas  (A)  leading  to  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion in  such  areas  of  health  personnel,  em- 
phasizing multldisclpUnary  and  interdis- 
ciplinary patterns  of  undergraduate,  gradu- 
ate, and  continuing  education  of  health  per- 
sonnel, and  (B)  to  encourage  new  or  more 
effective  approaches  to  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  health  services  in  such  areas 
through  the  training  of  individuals  In  the 
use  of  the  team  approach  to  the  delivery 
of  health  services;  and 

"(3)  to  provide  education  programs  for 
the  general  populations  of  such  areas  re- 
garding the  appropriate  use  of  health  serv- 
ices, the  availability  of  health  services  in 
such  areas  (Including  services  provided 
under  federally  funded  programs),  and  the 
contribution  each  individual  can  make  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  own  health. 

"(b)(1)  The  costs  for  which  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section  may  be  made 
may  Include  such  stipends  and  allowances 
(including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
and  dependency  allowances)  for  the  stu- 
dents (and  other  health  personnel  under- 
going training)  In  stich  programs  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  and  costs  of 
construction  of  new  primary  care  facilities 
and  of  medical  school  facilities  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  the  training  program 
for  which  the  grant  or  contract  is  made. 

"(2)  No  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  may  be  approved 
unless  the  application— 

"(A)  Is  made  by  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  educational  entity  which  has,  or 
which  Is  affiliated  with,  at  least  three  degree 
or  diploma  granting  health  professions  ed- 
ucation programs  of  which  at  least  one 
shall  be  a  program  offered  by  a  school  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy; 

"(B)  contains  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  prolect  of  the  applicant  will  be 
conducted  In  conjunction  with  (including 
the  sharing  of  faculty  and  facilities  with) 
the  projects  (if  any)  of  any  schools  of  medi- 
cine or  osteopathy  participating  in  the  proj- 
ect of  the  applicant  for  the  remote  site 
training  of  undergraduate  students  of  medi- 
cine or  osteopathy  conducted  pursuant  to 
plans  approved  under  section  771  (b>  (1)  (Bl ; 
(C)  contains  a  designation  of  the  geo- 
graphic  boundaries  of  the  areas  to  be  served 
"y  area  health  education  centers  established 
under  the  project; 


"(D)  contains  a  list  of  the  health  man- 
power needs  of  the  areas  to  be  served  by 
area  health  education  centers  established 
under  the  project,  the  relative  order  in  which 
those  needs  should  be  addressed,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  types  of  programs  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  area  health  education 
centers,  and  provision  for  periodic  review 
and  evaluation  of  such  programs  by  experts 
in  medical  or  osteopathic  or  other  health 
professions  education  (as  may  be  appro- 
priate); 

"(E)  contains  assurances  that  each  medi- 
cal and  osteopathic  school  participating 
In  the  project  will  provide  not  less  than  six 
weeks  of  training  per  year  In  area  health 
education  centers  for  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  students  enrolled  In  such  schools  In 
residency  programs  in  family  medicine,  gen- 
eral Internal  medicine,  general  pediatrics, 
psychiatry,  and  obstetrics  and  gynecology; 

"(F)  contains  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  each  participant  in  the 
project  will  contribute  a  significant  portion 
of  its  faculty  to  serve  as  Instructors  In  medi- 
cal residency  training  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  in  areas  served  by  the  area 
health  education  centers; 

"(G)  contains  a  specific  program  for  mul- 
tldlsciplinary  and  interdisciplinary  training 
programs  both  at  the  main  site  of  the  train- 
ing or  clinical  facilities  of  the  applicant 
and  in  area  health  education  centers  estab- 
lished under  the  project; 

"(H)  contains  a  plan  for  frequent  coun- 
seling and  consultation  between  the  faculty 
of  the  applicant  at  the  main  site  of  Its 
training  or  clinical  facilities  and  instructors 
and  other  appropriate  participants  In  the 
applicant's  programs  In  the  areas  served 
by  the  area  health  education  centers; 

"(I)  contains  a  detailed  plan  for  frequent 
consultation  and  coordination  of  the  appli- 
cant's project  with  appropriate  local,  region- 
al. State,  and  Federal  agencies  in  order  to 
exchange  Information,  and  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  programs;   and 

"(J)  contains  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will  designate  a  local  advisory  board 
for  each  area  health  education  center  which 
(1)  shall  be  comprised  of  consumers  of 
health  services  residing  in  the  area  served  by 
the  center,  (11)  shall,  as  a  group,  represent 
the  residents  of  that  area  taking  into  con- 
sideration employment,  age,  sex.  race,  place 
of  residence,  and  other  demographic  char- 
acteristics, and  (ill)  shall  meet  on  a  regular 
basis  (not  less  than  twice  a  year)  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  center's  respon- 
siveness to  the  health  manpower  needs  of 
the  area  and  making  recommendations  to 
the  center  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  health  manpower  m  the  area. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  no  grant  or 
contract  for  any  project  may  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  costs,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  such  project. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  aopro- 
prlated  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  vear  1976.  $20.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  vear  1977,  and  «2.'i,000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  for  payments  under 
grants  and  pontracts  under  this  section." 

^b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
there  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated  such 
sums  as  mav  be  necessary  to  continue  oav- 
ments  to  entitles  under  contracts  entered 
into  under  section  774  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  In  effect  on  June  30,  197.")^  for 
projects  for  area  health  education  centers. 
except  that  no  psyment  shall  be  made  to 
an  entity  under  such  a  contrsust  unless  the 
entity  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  not  later  than  June  1,  1977, 
the  project  for  which  the  payment  Is  to  be 
made  will  be  a  project  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  783  of  such  Act  (as  so 
redesignated)  and  the  entity  and  its  appli- 


cation will  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  of  such  section.  Such  pay- 
ments may  only  be  made  from  such  sums 
for  the  periods  and  the  amounts  specified  In 
such  contracts. 

(c)  After  June  1,  1977,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  assess 
the  program  of  grants  under  section  783  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) to  determine  the  effect  of  the  projects 
funded  under  such  grants  on  the  distribution 
of  health  manpower  and  on  the  access  to  and 
quality  of  health  care  In  the  areas  In  which 
such  projects  are  located.  Not  later  than 
July  1.  1977.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  assessment  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection. 

PROJECT    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS    FOR    SCHOOLS 
OF    OPTOMETRY.    PHARMACY,    AND    PODIATRY 

Sec.  605.  Part  P  of  title  VII  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  784  (as  so  redesignated) 
the  following  new  section: 

"project  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOB  SCHOOLS 
OF    OPTOMETRY,    PHARMACY,    AND    PODIATRY 

"Sec.  785.  (a)  Schools  of  Optometry. — The 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  schools  of  optometry  to  meet 
the  costs  of  projects  to  assist  In — 

"(1)  the  affiliation  between  optometrlc 
training  programs  and  medical,  osteopathic, 
and  other  health  professions  training  pro- 
grams and  academic  institutions, 

"(2)  establishing  cooperative  arrangements 
between  optometrlc  training  programs  and 
medical,  osteopathic,  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions training  programs  and  academic 
Institutions, 

"(3)  planning,  developing,  and  operating 
residency  training  programs  In  special  opto- 
metrlc services  or  In  meeting  the  optometrlc 
needs  of  special  populations,  or 

"(4)  planning,  developing,  and  operating 
educational  programs  which  provide  training 
In  the  early  detection  and  diagnosis  of  health 
problems  which  are  accompanied  by  visual 
or  ocular  symptoms. 

"(b)   Schools  of  Pharmacy. — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  schools  of  phar- 
macy to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to  assist 
In— 

"(A)  the  affiliation  between  clinical  phar- 
macy training  programs  and  medical,  osteo- 
pathic, and  other  health  professions  training 
programs  and  academic  institutions,  or 

"(B)  establishing  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  clinical  pharmacy  training 
programs  and  medical,  osteopathic,  and  other 
health  professions  training  programs  and 
academic  institutions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  Into  contracts  with  schools  of 
pharmacy  to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to 
establish,  expand,  or  Improve — 

"(A)  programs  for  the  teaching  of  phar- 
macy in  hospitals,  extended  care  facilities, 
and  other  clinical  settings, 

"(B)    clinical  pharmacology  training,  and 

"(C)  programs  to  train  pharmacists  to 
assist  physicians  and  counsel  patients  on  the 
appropriate  use  and  effects  of  and  reactions 
to  drugs. 

"(c)  Schools  of  Podiatry. — The  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  schools  of  podiatry  to  meet  the  costs  of 
projects  to  assist  in — 

"(1)  the  affiliation  between  pediatric 
training  programs  and  medical,  osteopathic, 
and  other  health  professions  training  pro- 
grams and  academic  Institutions,  or 

"(2)  establishing  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  pediatric  training  programs 
and  medical,  osteopathic,  and  other  health 
professions  training  programs  and  academic 
Institutions. 

"(d)  Technical  Assistance. — If  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  approve  an  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  under  this  section,  he 
shall  advise  the  applicant  of  the  reasons 
for  disapproval  of  the  application  and  pro- 
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vide  the  applicant  such  technical  and  other 
nonfinanclEil  assistance  as  may  be  approprl. 
ate  to  enable  the  applicant  to  submit  an  ap- 
provable  application. 

"(e)  Authorization  op  Appbopeiations. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $6,- 
000,000  for  nscal  year  1976,  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  for  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section.". 

COMPtTTEB  TECHNOLOCT 

Sec.    606.     (a)     Section    769A     (entitled 

"GRANTS    FOR    COMPtTCR    TECHNOLOGY    HEALTH 

CAHE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS")  Is  trans- 
ferred to  part  F  of  title  vn,  Inserted  after 
section  785,  and  redesignated  as  section  786. 

(b)  Section  786  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1973,".  and  (2)  by  inserting  after  "1975,* 
the  following:  "$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $3,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,". 

EMERGENCT  MEDICAL  SERVICES  TRADONO 

Sec.     607.      (a)      Section     766     (entitled 

"TRAINING    IN    EMERGENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICES") 

Is  transferred  to  part  F  of  title  VII,  inserted 
after  section  786  (as  so  redesignated),  and 
redesignated  as  section  787. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  787  (as  so 
redesignated)  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
"hospitals  and"  before  "schools  of  medicine", 
and  (2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  program  de- 
velopment and  training  of  physicians  In 
emergency  medicine". 

(c)  Section  787  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  mav  be  made 
or  entered  into  under  this  section' unless  the 
applicant  therefor  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity.  Grantees  and  contractees  un- 
der this  section  shall  make  such  reports  at 
such  intervals,  and  containing  such  Infor- 
mation, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
subsection  (d)  for  any  fiscal  vear,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obligate  not  less  than  one-third 
of  such  fund.s  for  grants  and  contracts  In 
that  fiscal  year  to  assist  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  program  development  and  training  of 
physicians  In  emergency  medicine. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 810.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $10,000  - 
000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978.". 

cv,'n'  """^  amendments  made  by  this  section 

fmrti,?''!r  "11^  '^^P^*^*  *°  appropriations 
under  section  787  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  fas  so  redesignated) .  and  grants  from 
such  appropriations,  for  fiscal  vears  endlne 
after  June  30.  1975.  " 

EDUCATION    OF     UNITED     STATES     STUDENTS    RE- 
TUR^aNG  FROM   FORCIGN   MEDICAL   SCHOOLS 

Sec.  608.  Part  P  of  title  vn  is  amended  by 
Rddin?  after  section  787  (as  so  redesignated) 
the  following  new  section: 

"EDUCATION  OP  RETURNING  UNITED  STATES  STU- 
DENTS FROM  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  788.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteop- 
athy In  the  United  States  to  plan,  develop, 
and  operate  programs — 

"(1)  to  train  United  States  citizens  who 
have  been  enroUed  in  medical  schools  In 
foreign  countries  before  July  1,  1975,  to  en- 
able them  to  meet  the  requirements  for  en- 
rolling In  schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
In  the  United  States  as  full-time  students 
with  advanced  standing:  or 

"(2)  to  train  United  States  citizens  who 
have  transferred  from  medical  schools  In 
foreign  countries  In   which  they  were  en- 


rolled ftefdre  July  1,  1975,  and  who  have 
enrolled  In'schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
In  the  United  States  as  full-time  students 
with  advanced  standing. 

The  costs  for  which  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section may  t>e  made  may  Include  the  costs 
of  Identifying  deficiencies  in  the  medical 
school  education  of  the  United  States  citi- 
zens who  have  been  enrolled  In  foreign 
medical  schools,  the  development  of  mate- 
rials and  methodology  for  correcting  such 
deficiencies,  and  specialized  training  de- 
signed to  prepare  such  United  States  citizens 
for  enrollment  In  schools  of  medicine  or 
osteopathy  In  the  United  States  as  full-time 
students  with  advanced  standing. 

"(b)  More  than  one  school  of  medicine  or 
osteopathy  may  join  in  the  submission  of  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  unless  such  application  contains  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  every  Individ- 
ual who — 

"(1)  satisfactorily  completes  the  training 
program  for  which  such  grant  is  to  be  made, 
ajid 

"(2)  Is  qualified  to  be  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment as  a  full-time  student  with  advanced 
standing  in  the  school  or  schools  which  sub- 
mitted such  application, 
will  be  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full- 
time  student  with  advanced  standing  in  the 
school,  or  in  one  of  the  schools,  which  sub- 
mitted such  application. 

"(d)  Any  school  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
which  receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (ai 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  before  January  1,  1977,  a  report  on 
the  deficiencies  (if  any)  Identified  by  the 
school  in  the  foreign  medical  education  of 
the  students  trained  by  such  school  under 
the  program  for  which  such  grant  was  made. 
The  Secretary  shall  compile  the  reports  sub- 
mitted under  the  preceding  sentence,  and 
before  July  1,  1977,  submit  to  the  Congress 
his  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  Informa- 
tion contained  In  such  reports. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $3,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $4,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  for  payments  under  grants  imder 
subsection  (a).". 

PHYSICIANS    ASSISTANTS    AND    EXPANDED    FUNC- 
TION   DENTAL    AUXILIARIES 

Sec.  609.  Part  F  of  title  VII  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  788  the  following  new 
section: 

"PROGRAMS    FOR    PHYSICIAN    ASSISTANTS    AND 
expanded    function     DENTAL    AUXILIARIES 

"Sec  789.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  public  health  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  to  meet 
the  costs  of  projects  to — 

"(A)   plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or 

"(B)  maintain  existing. 

programs  for  the  training  of  physician  assist- 
ants. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  schools  of  dentistry  to  meet 
the  costs  of  projects  to — 

"(A)   plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or 

"(B)  maintain  existing, 

programs  for  the  training  of  expanded  func- 
tion dental  auxiliaries. 

"(b)  (1)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  application 
therefor  contains  or  is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  the  school  making  the  grant  has 
appropriate   mechanisms   for  placing   grad- 


uates of  the  training  program,  with  respect 
to  which  the  application  Is  submitted,  in 
positions  for  which  they  have  been  trained 
and 

"(B)  there  Is  an  identified  need  for  the 
services  of  the  graduates  of  such  program. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  for  a  project  to  plan,  develop, 
and  operate  a  program  for  the  training  of 
physician  assistants  or  expanded  function 
dental  auxiliaries  unless  the  application  for 
the  grant  or  contract  contains  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  pro- 
gram will  upon  its  development  meet  the 
guidelines  which  are  In  effect  under  section 
701(7)  or  701(9),  as  the  case  may  be;  and  no 
grant  may  be  made  or  contract  entered  into 
for  a  project  to  maintain  such  a  program 
unless  the  application  for  the  grant  or  con- 
tract contains  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  program  meets  the  guide- 
lines which  are  In  effect  under  such  sectloa 

"(c)  The  costs  for  which  a  grant  or  con- 
tract  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  made 
may  Include  costs  of  preparation  of  faculty 
members  in  order  to  conform  to  the  guide- 
lines established  under  sections  701(7)  and 
701(9)  respecting  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  physician  assistants  and  expanded 
function  dental  auxiliaries. 

"(d)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (a),  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  $35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978.". 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  610.  (a)  Section  769B  (entitled  "gik- 
ERAL  PROVISIONS")  is  transferred  to  part  P 
of  title  vri,  inserted  after  section  789.  and 
redesignated  as  section  790. 

(b)  Section  790  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended — • 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grant  may  be  made 
under  sections  767,  769.  and  769(A)"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"grant  may  be  made  or  contract  entered  into 
under  this  part"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  under  this  part  except  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions  Education."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "grants  under  sections 
767  and  769(A)"  in  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "grants  or  contracts 
under  this  part";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  or  contract 
under  this  part  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Payments  under  such  grants  may 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, at  such  Intervals  and  on  such  condi- 
tions, as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary.  Con- 
tracts may  be  entered  Into  under  this  part 
without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529;  41  VS.C. 
5).". 

REPEALS  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  611.  (a)  Section  768  (entitled  "grants 

FOR    SUPPORT    OF    POSTGRADUATE    TRAINING    PRO- 
GRAMS   FOR    PHYSICIANS    AND    DENTISTS")     and 

section  769   (entitled  "grants  for  trainino, 

TRAINEESHIP,     AND     FELLOWSHIPS    FOR    HEALTH 

PROFESSIONS  TEACHING   PERSONNEL")    are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  P  of  title  vn 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  F — Special  Project  Grants  and 
Contracts" 

TITLE  vn— PUBLIC  AND  ALLIED  HEALTH 
personnel 

public  and  allied  health  personnel 
Sec.  701.  (a)  Part  G  of  title  vn  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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"Part    G — Training    Programs    for    Public 
AND  Community  Health  Personnel 

"DEFINinoN 

"Sec.  791.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  public  and  community  health  person- 
nel' means  Individuals  who  are  engaged  in — 

"(1)  the  planning,  development,  monitor- 
ing, or  management  of  health  care  or  health 
care  Institutions,  organizations,  or  systems, 

"(2)  research  on  health  care  development 
and  the  collection  and  analysis  of  health 
statistics,  data  on  the  health  of  population 
groups,  and  any  other  health  data. 

"(3)  the  development  and  improvement  of 
individual  and  community  knowledge  of 
health  (including  environmental  health  and 
preventive  medicine)  and  the  health  care 
system,  or 

"(4)  the  planning  and  development  of  a 
healthful  environment  and  control  of  en- 
vironmental health  hazards. 

"XNSTITUTIOrJAL     GRANTS     FOR     GRADUATE     PRO- 
GRAMS   IN     health 

"Sec.  792.  (a)  From  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  annual  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  educational  entitles  (except  schools 
of  public  health)  to  support  the  graduate  ed- 
ucational programs  of  such  entitles  in  health 
administration,  hospital  administration, 
health  planning,  environmental  health,  and 
preventive  medicine. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  to  an  educa- 
tional entity  with  an  application  approved 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  under  subsection  (d) 
for  such  fiscal  year  divided  by  the  number  of 
educational  entitles  which  have  applications 
for  grants  for  such  fiscal  year  approved  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(c)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
fectlon  (a)  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  before 
such  time  as  he  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
application  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  sub- 
mitted in  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless — 
■'(A)  such  application — 
"(i)  contains  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  In  each  academic  year  (as 
defined  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  for 
which  the  applicant  receives  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  — 

"(I)  at  least  twenty-five  individuals  wUl 
complete  the  graduate  educational  program 
of  the  entity  for  which  such  application  Is 
submitted;  and 

"(H)  such  entity  will  expend  or  obligate 
at  least  $100,000  in  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources  to  conduct  such  programs; 

"(11)  contains  such  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  respect- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  following:  Increases 
m  overall  enrollment  In  the  program  for 
which  such  application  is  submitted  and  In- 
creases in  enrollment  In  program  for  the 
training  of  needed  types  of  public  and  com- 
munity health  personnel  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary) ;  and 

"(ill)  contains  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe; 

BIlu 

"(B)  the  program  for  which  such  applica- 
tion was  submitted  have  been  accredited  by 
a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  meet  such  other  quality  standards  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or  disapprove 
such  an  application  except  after  consulta- 


tion with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Professions  Education. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  payments  under  grants  under  this 
section  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $3,500,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

"TRAINEESHIPS 

"Sec.  793.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  educa- 
tional entities,  eligible  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 792.  for  tralneeshlps  to  train  public  and 
community  health  personnel  for  which  the 
Secretary  determines  there  Is  unusual  need. 

"(b)  (1)  No  grants  for  tralneeshlps  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  ap- 
plication therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by.  the  Secretary.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  ioe  in  such  form,  be  submitted 
m  such  manner,  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  by  regulation  may 
prescribe.  Tralneeshlps  under  such  a  grant 
shall  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  payments  un- 
der such  grant  may  be  made  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  in- 
tervals and  on  .such  conditions,  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary. 

"(2)  Tralneeshlps  awarded  under  grants 
made  under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide  for 
such  stipends  and  allowances  (including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and  depend- 
ency allowances)  for  the  trainees  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  payments 
under  grants  under  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000 
for  fiscal  j-ear  1976.  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  and  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

"STATISTICS    AND    ANNUAL    REPORT 

"Sec.  794.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  coor- 
dination with  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  (established  under  section  306), 
contintiously  develop,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate on  a  nationwide  basis  statistics  and 
other  information  respectin?;  public  and 
community  health  personnel.  Including — 

"(1)  detailed  descriptions  of  the  various 
types  of  activities  in  which  public  and  com- 
munity health  personnel  are  engar^ed, 

"(2)  the  current  and  anticipated  needs  for 
the  various  types  of  public  and  community 
health  personnel,  and 

"(3)  the  number,  employment,  geographic 
locations,  salaries,  and  surpluses  and  short- 
ages of  public  and  commimity  health  per- 
sonnel, the  educational  and  licensure  re- 
quirements for  the  various  types  of  such  per- 
sonnel, and  the  cost  of  training  such  person- 
nel. 

"(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreien 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  report  on — 

"(1)  the  statistics  and  other  Information 
developed  pursuant  to  sub.-ection  (a);  and 

"(2)  the  activities  condxicted  under  this 
part.  Including  an  evaluation  of  such  activi- 
ties. 

Such  report  shall  contain  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  needed  to  Improve  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  part.  The  Office  of  Man- 
asement  and  Budeet  may  review  such  report 
before  its  submission  to  Congress,  but  the 
Office  may  not  revise  the  report  or  delay  its 
submission  beyond  the  date  prescribed  for  its 
submission  and  may  submit  to  Congress  Its 
comments  respecting  such  report.  The  first 
report  under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  September  1,  1976." 

(b)  Title  VII  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  part: 


"Part    H — ^Training    Programs    for    Allied 
Health  Personnel 

"definition 

"Sec  796.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'allied  health  personnel'  means  indi- 
viduals with  training  and  responsibilities  for 

(1)  supporting,  complementing,  or  supple- 
menting the  professional  functions  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  other  health  professionals 
In  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  patients,  or 

(2)  assisting  environmental  engineers  and 
other  personnel  In  environmental  health 
control  and  preventive  medicine  activities. 

"PROJECT    grants    and    CONTRACTS 

"Sec  796.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities and  enter  Into  contracts  with  Indi- 
viduals and  public  and  private  entities  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  planning,  study, 
development,  demonstration,  and  evaluation 
projects  undertaken  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Methods  of  coordination,  manage- 
ment, and  articulation  of  education  and 
training  at  various  levels  for  allied  health 
personnel  vTlthin  and  among  educational  In- 
stitutions and  their  clinical  affiliates. 

"(2)  Methods  and  techniques  for  State  and 
regional  coordination  and  monitoring  of  ed- 
ucation and  training  for  allied  health  per- 
sonnel. 

"(3)  Educational  programs  (including  pro- 
grams in  a  junior  college)   which  lead  to — 
"(A)   a  baccalaureate  degree,  an  associate 
degree,  or  the  equivaleiit  of  either  degree,  or 

"(B)  a  higher  degree. 
In  medical  technology,  preventive  medicine 
technology,  environmental  health  technol- 
ogy, opthalmic  dispensing,  optometrlc  tech- 
nlcianery,  dental  hygiene,  or  such  other  of 
the  curricula  for  the  training  of  allied  health 
personnel  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
specify,  and  other  methods  and  curricula 
(including  model  curricula)  for  training  var- 
ious tj-pes  of  allied  health  personnel. 

"(4)  Programs,  or  means  of  adapting  exist- 
ing programs,  for  training  as  allied  health 
personnel  special  groups  such  as  returning 
veterans,  the  economically  or  culturally  de- 
prived, and  persons  reentering  any  of  the 
allied  health  fields, 

"(5)  New  roles  and  functions  for  allied 
health  personnel  and  methods  for  Increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  health  manpower 
through  more  effective  utilization  of  allied 
health  personnel  in  various  practice  set- 
tings, 

••(6)  New  methods  nf  credentlaling  allied 
health  personnel,  including  tech'-.lqves  for 
appropriate  re^'cgnition  (through  equiva- 
lency and  proficiency  testing  or  ctl-.erwi.=e)  of 
previously  acoiUred  training  or  experience, 
developed  In  coordination  with  the  Secre- 
tary's program  under  section  1123  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(7)  Methods  of  recruitment  and  retaining 
of  allied  health  personnel. 

"(8)  Meaningful  career  ladders  and  pro- 
grams of  advancement  for  practicing  allied 
health  personnel. 

"(9)  Contlnui:ig  education  programs  for 
practicing  allied  heaTth  personnel. 

"(10)  Expansion  of  existing,  or  estabU.'^h- 
ment  of.  new  educational  progn'ms  in  allied 
health  professions  for  which  the  Secretary 
determine.^  there  is  a  critical  or  unusual  na- 
tional need. 

"(b)  (II  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  unless  an 
application  therefcr  has  been  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
"(2)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  without  regard  to  sections 
3618  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 
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"(3)  The  amount  cf  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Payments  under  such  grants  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  at  such  Intervals  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
iinder  grants  and  contracts  under  subsection 
(a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

"TSAINEESHIPS    r<»    ADVANCED    TBAININC    OF 
AIXIED    HEALTH    PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  797.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  entities  ior 
tralneeshlps  provided  by  such  entitles  for 
the  training  of  allied  health  personnel  to 
teach  In  training  programs  for  such  person- 
nel or  to  serve  in  admmistratlve  or  super- 
visory positions. 

"(b)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  an  application  therefor 
lias  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  In  such 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(2)  Payments  under  such  grants  (A) 
shall  be  limited  to  such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  of,  and  stipends  and  eJIow- 
ances  (tacludlng  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses and  dependency  allowances)  for,  the 
trainees;  and  (B)  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at  such 
Intervals  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  payments 
under  grants  under  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

"grants  and  contracts  to  encourage  pttll 
t7tihzation  op  edtjcational  talent  for 
allied  health  personnel  training 

"Sec.  798.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles — 

"(1)  to  (A)  identify  Individuals  of  finan- 
cial, educational,  or  cultural  need  who  have 
a  potential  to  become  allied  health  person- 
nel. Including  individuals  who  are  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces  with  military  training 
or  experience  similar  to  that  of  allied  health 
personnel,  and  (B)  encourage  and  assist, 
whenever  appropriate,  the  Individuals  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  to  (1)  complete  second- 
ary school,  (11)  undertake  such  postsecondary 
training  as  may  be  required  to  qualify  them 
to  undertake  allied  health  personnel  train- 
ing, and  (111)  undertake  postsecondary  allied 
health  personnel  training;  and 

"(2)  to  publicize  existing  sources  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  Individuals  undertak- 
ing allied  health  personnel  training. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  con- 
tract entered  Into  vmder  subsection  (a)  un- 
less an  application  therefore  has  been  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secretary. 
Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form,  sub- 
mitted In  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

"(2)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  without  regard  to  section 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Payments  under  such  grants  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  at  such  intervals  and  on  such  con- 
ditions, as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(c)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (a)  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
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"STATISTICS    AND    ANNUAL    REPORT 


"Sec  799.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  co- 
ordination with  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  (established  under  section 
306) ,  continuously  develop,  publi.sh,  and  dis- 
seminate on  a  nationwide  basis  statistics 
and  other  Information  respecting  allied 
bealth  personnel.  Including — 

"(1)  detailed  descriptions  of  the  various 
types  of  such  personnel  and  the  activities  in 
which  such  personnel  are  engaged, 

"(2)  the  current  and  anticipated  needs  for 
the  various  types  of  such  health  personnel, 
and 

"(3)  the  number,  employment,  geographic 
locations,  salaries,  and  surpluses  and  short- 
ages of  such  personnel,  the  educational  and 
licensure  and  certification  requirements  for 
the  various  types  of  such  personnel,  and  the 
cost  of  training  such  personnel. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  report  on — 

"(1)  the  statistics  and  other  Information 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  the  Jictlvltles  conducted  under  this 
part.  Including  an  evaluation  of  such  activ- 
ities. 

Such  report  shall  contain  such  recommen- 
dation for  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  needed  to  improve  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  part.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  review  such  report 
before  Its  submission  to  Congress,  but  the 
Office  may  not  revise  the  report  or  delay  Its 
submission  beyond  the  date  prescribed  for  its 
submission  and  may  submit  to  Congress  Its 
comments  respecting  such  report.  The  first 
report  under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  September  1,  1976.". 
TITLE  Vin — MEDICAL  RESIDENCY 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
MEDICAL  RESIDENCY  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  801.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"first-year    POSITIONS    IN    MEDICAL    RESIDENCY 
TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1701.  (a)  The  number  of  first-year 
positions  In  any  accredited  medical  residen- 
cy training  program  In  the  United  States 
Which  may  be  made  available  in  a  calendar 
year  beginning  after  calendar  year  1977  may 
not  exceed  such  number  as  may  be  desig- 
nated for  such  calendar  year  for  such  pro- 
gram under  section  1703:  and,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (f)(3),  the  aggregate 
number  of  first-year  positions  in  all  accred- 
ited medical  residency  training  programs 
In  the  United  States  which  may  be  made 
available — 

"  ( 1 )  In  calendar  year  1978  may  not  exceed 
155  per  centum  of  the  estimated  number  of 
graduates  from  accredited  schools  of  medi- 
cine in  calendar  year  1977, 

"(2)  m  calendar  year  1979  may  not  exceed 
140  per  centum  of  the  estimated  number  of 
graduates  from  accredited  schools  of  medi- 
cine in  calendar  year  1978,  and 

"(3)  in  a  calendar  year  beginning  after 
calendar  year  1979  may  not  exceed  125  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  number  of  gradu- 
ates from  accredited  schools  of  medicine  in 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
to  which  the  limit  on  the  number  of  posi- 
tions applies. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  compensation  of  a  dec- 
tor  of  medicine  or  a  doctor  of  osteopathy  re- 
ceiving training  in  a  medical  residency  train- 
ing program  may  not  be  Included  In  deter- 
mining Federal  payments  under  title  V, 
XVIII.  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  if— 

"(1)  the  program  Is  not  an  accredited 
medical  residency  training  program,  or 

"(11)  the  number  of  first-year  positions  in 
the  program  is  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
such  positions  designated  for  such  program 
under  section  1703. 


"(B)  With  respect  to  any  entity — 

"(1)  which  is  reimbursed  on  a  per  capita, 
fixed  fee,  or  negotiated  rate  basis  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care,  and 

"(11)  In  which  Is  located  a  medical  resi- 
dency training  program  described  In  clause 
(1)  or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A), 
in  determining  Federal  payments  under  title 
V,  XVm,  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  exclude  an  amount  whldi 
In  his  Judgment  is  a  reasonable  equivalent 
to  the  amount  which  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
cluded under  this  paragraph  If  payment  were 
to  be  made  on  other  than  such  per  capita, 
fixed  fee,  or  negotiated  rate  basis. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
entity  is  operating  a  medical  residency  train- 
ing program — 

"(A)  which  Is  not  an  accredited  medical 
residency  training  program,  or 

"(B)  with  a  number  of  first-year  positions 
which  exceeds  t^e  number  designated  for 
that  program  under  section  1703, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  entity  of  his 
determination,  shall  publish  the  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  not 
make  any  grant  or  to  enter  Into  any  contract 
with  such  entity  under  this  Act  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  the  date  the  Secre- 
tary publishes  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  with  respect  to  medical 
residency  training  programs  which,  in  a  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  calendar  year 
1977,  are  not  accredited  medical  residency 
training  programs  or  have  a  number  of  first- 
year  positions  In  excess  of  the  number  des- 
ignated under  section  1703. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'medical  residency  training 
program'  means  a  program  which  trains 
graduates  of  schools  of  medicine  and  schools 
of  osteopathy  In  a  medical  specialty  recog- 
nized by  the  Liaison  Committee  for  Specialty 
Boards  established  Jointly  by  the  American 
Board  of  Medical  Specialties  and  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  and  which  provides  the  grad- 
uate education  required  by  the  specialty 
board  (recognized  by  such  Liaison  Commit- 
tee) for  certification  in  such  specialty.  Sudi 
term  does  not  Include  a  residency  training 
program  in  an  osteopathic  hospital. 

"(2)  The  term  "accredited  medical  resi- 
dency training  program'  means  a  program 
for  which  an  accreditation  under  section  1702 
Is  In  effect. 

"(3)  The  term  'accredited  schools  of  med- 
icine' means  schools  of  medicine  accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

"(4)  Any  reference  to  the  Liaison  Com- 
mittee for  Specialty  Boards,  the  American 
Board  of  Medical  Specialties,  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Liaison  Committee  on  Grad- 
uate Medical  Education  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  or  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  on  Medical  Education 
shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  any  succes- 
sor to  the  committee,  board,  or  coimcll, 

".MEDICAL    RESIDENCY    TRAINING    PBOGRAH 
ACCREDITING    AGENCY 

"Sec.  1702.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  ac- 
crediting the  medical  residency  training  pro- 
grams for  which  first-year  positions  may  be 
designated  under  section  1703,  the  Secretary 
shall  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
training  program  accrediting  agency  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'ac- 
crediting agency"). 

"(2)  The  accrediting  agency  shall  review, 
In  accordance  with  criteria  and  procedures 
established  and  published  by  the  agency  and 
made  available  to  the  public,  each  medical 
residency  training  program  In  the  United 
States  and  shall  either  accredit  or  dlst^sprove 
such  program.  Each  such  program  shall  be 
reviewed  at  least  every  three  years  and  an 
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accreditation  of  a  program  shall  be  In  effect 
for  three  years  unless  the  accrediting  agency 
terminates  the  accreditation  before  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years.  For  the  period  prior 
to  January  1,  1980,  the  accrediting  agency 
may  accredit  such  a  program  on  the  basis  of 
an  accreditation  granted  such  program  by 
an  entity  generally  recognized  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  for  purposes  of  su:credltlng 
such  a  program. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1976,  and 
April  1  of  each  succeeding  year,  the  accredit- 
ing agency  shall  submit  to — 

"(A)  the  agency  designated  under  section 
1703,  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  and  the  advisory  coun- 
cil established  under  such  section, 
as  may  be  appropriate,  a  list  of  the  medical 
residency  training  programs  accredited  for 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  Ust  is  submitted.  The  ac- 
crediting agency  shall  keep  current  each  list 
it  submits  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
receive  not  later  than  August  31,  1975,  an 
application  from  the  Liaison  Committee  on 
Graduate  Medical  Education  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Medical  Education  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Liai- 
son Committee")  for  designation  as  the  ac- 
crediting agency. 

•'(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  October  1. 
1975,  either  approve  or  disapprove  an  appll- 
catfon  of  the  Liaison  Committee  submitted 
under  subparagraph  (A).  If  the  application 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  the  Liaison 
Committee  w^ll  carry  out  the  functions  and 
duties  of  an  accrediting  agency  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  application.  If 
the  Secretary  disapproves  such  an  applica- 
tion, he  shall  provide  the  Liaison  Committee 
with  such  technical  and  other  nonfinanclal 
assistance  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enable 
the  Liaison  Committee  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  such  assurances.  If  by  November  1, 
1975,  the  Liaison  Committee  provides  such 
assurances,  he  shall  approve  its  application 
sad  designate  It  as  the  accrediting  agency. 

"(2)  If  the  Liaison  Committee  has  not  sub- 
mitted an  application  luider  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  or  If  the  Secretary  has  not  approved  an 
application  submitted  by  the  Liaison  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary,  not  later  than  No- 
vember 15,  1975,  shall  solicit  the  submission 
by  other  entitles  of  applications  :or  designa- 
tion as  the  accrediting  agency  ard  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  by  any  such 
entity  before  It  may  be  designated  as  the 
accrediting  agency  for  pumoses  of  this  title. 
Such  requirements  shall  provide  that  such  an 
entity — 

"(A)  have  a  governing  body  which  is  com- 
prised of  representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, medical  specialty  boards,  medical 
specialty  societies,  hospitals,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  general  public:  and 

"(B)  meet  the  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  recognition  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agencies  and  associations. 
Applications  from  such  other  entitles  may  be 
received  by  the  Secretary  through  December 
31, 1979.  The  Secretary  shall,  if  he  determines 
that  an  entity  under  such  an  application 
meets  the  requirements  prescribed  under  this 
paragraph  and  Is  otherwise  qualified  to  ac- 
credit medical  residency  training  programs, 
designate,  not  later  than  February  1.  1976, 
such  entity  as  the  accrediting  agency 

"(3)  (A)  A  designation  of  an  accrediting 
a<?ency  shall  be  in  effect  for  three  years  un- 
less the  Secretary  terminates  such  desiena- 
tlon  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  (after  no- 
tice and  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing)  that  the  agency  no  longer  meets  the 
requirements   of   paragraph    (1)    or   is   not 


qualified  to  accredit  medical  residency  train- 
ing programs.  A  designation  may.  upon  ap- 
plication, be  renewed  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  terminates  a  designa- 
tion or  determines  a  designated  accrediting 
agency  is  not  qualified  to  have  its  designa- 
tion renewed,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  no- 
tice of  such  termination  or  determination 
and  solicit  applications  from  other  entitles 
for  designation  as  the  accrediting  agency. 

"(4)  (A)  If— 

"(1)  by  February  1,  1976,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  no  entity  which  has  applied 
for  designation  under  paragraph  (2)  meets 
the  requirements  prescribed  under  such 
paragraph  or  is  otherwise  qualified  to  ac- 
credit medical  residency  training  programs 
or  if  by  December  31,  1975,  no  entity  has 
applied  under  such  paragraph  for  designa- 
tion, or 

"(11)  upon  the  expiration  of  a  designation 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  designated  agency  is  not  qualified 
to  have  its  designation  renewed  and  that 
there  are  no  qualified  applicants  for  desig- 
nation, or  upon  the  termination  of  such  a 
designation  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  are  no  qualified  applicants  for 
designation, 

the  Secretary  shall,  vrtthln  three  months  of 
the  determination  (or  if  no  application  has 
been  submitted  by  December  31,  1975,  not 
later  than  March  1,  1976),  establish  an 
accrediting  agency  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(B)  An  accrediting  agency  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
meet  the  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  recognition  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  and  associations  and  be 
composed  of  members  who  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  medical  profession,  medical 
specialty  boards,  medical  specialty  societies, 
hospitals,  schools  of  medicine,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  While  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  agency  established 
under  subparagraph  (A),  members  of  the 
agency  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently In  the  Government  service  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  agency 
may  appoint  and  pay,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
respecting  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  rates  of  pay,  such  personnel  as 
it  deems  necessary  for  the  agency  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

"(C)  The  establishment  of  an  accrediting 
agency  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  for 
such  period  (but  not  more  than  three  years) 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes.  If  an  accrediting 
agency  has  been  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary an  entity  may  apply  for  designation  as 
such  agency  upon  the  termination  of  the 
period  for  which  the  accrediting  agency  was 
established.  If  no  entity  submits  an  approv- 
able  application  for  designation  before  the 
date  of  such  termination,  the  Secretary  .<;hall 
renew  the  authority  of  the  established 
accrediting  agency  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years, 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  application 
of  an  agency  designated  under  this  section 
as  the  accrediting  agency,  agree  to  assist  the 
agency  In  meetlr.g  its  costs  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  and  duties  under  this  section. 

"DESIGNATION    OF    POSITIONS 

"Sec.  1703.  (a)  The  number  of  first-year 
positions  in  each  accredited  medical  resi- 
dency training  program  in  the  United  States 
which  may  be  made  available  in  any  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  calendar  year 
1977  shall  be  designated  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  section  1701(a). 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  receive  not  later  than  August  31,  1975,  an 
application  from  the  Coordinating  Coimcll 


for  Medical  Education  (which  upon  its  estab- 
lishment had  a  governing  body  comprised  of 
the  Secretary  (or  his  delegate),  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Board  of  Medical  Specialties, 
the  Coimcll  of  Medical  Specialty  Societies, 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
and  representatives  of  the  general  public) 
for  designation  as  the  agency  to  designate 
the  number  of  first-year  positions  which 
may  be  made  available  in  each  calendar  year 
(beginning  with  calendar  year  1978)  by  ac- 
credited medical  residency  training  pro- 
grams. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  October  1, 
1975,  cither  approve  or  disapprove  an  appli- 
cation submitted  under  subparagraph  (A). 
The  Secretary  may  not  disapprove  such  an 
application  unless  he  determines  that  the 
Coordinating  Council  on  Medical  Education 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Council')  falls  to  meet  such  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  re- 
specting qualifications  to  make  the  designa- 
tions prescribed  by  this  section.  If  the 
Secretary  disapproves  such  an  application, 
he  shall  provide  the  Council  with  such  tech- 
nical and  other  nonfinanclal  assistance  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  enable  the  Council 
to  meet  such  requirements.  If  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  1975,  the  Council  meets  such  require- 
ments, he  shall  approve  Its  application  and 
designate  it  as  the  agency  to  make  the  med- 
ical residency  training  program  designations 
prescribed  by  this  section. 

"(C)  If  by  August  31,  1975.  the  Council 
has  not  submitted  an  application  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  If  by  November  1,  1975,  the 
Secretary  has  not  approved  an  application 
submitted  by  the  Council,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  the  advisory  council  prescribed  by 
subsection  (c) . 

"(2)  (A)  A  designation  of  the  Coimcll  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  in  effect  for  three 
years  unless  the  Secretary  terminates  such 
designation  before  the  expiration  of  three 
years  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary (after  notice  and  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing)  that  the  Council  is  not 
qualified  to  designate  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  the  number  of  first-year 
positions  in  accredited  medical  residency 
training  programs.  A  designation  of  the 
Council  may,  upon  its  application,  be  re- 
newed for  a  period  of  three  years. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  terminates  a  desig- 
nation of  the  Council,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
such  termination  and  shall,  within  three 
months  of  such  termination,  establish  the 
advisory  council  prescribed  by  sub.section 
(c),  or  if  the  Council  does  not  apply  for 
renewal  of  its  designation,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
Council's  designation,  establish  the  advisory 
council  prescribed  by  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  If  the  Council  is  designated  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  It  shall  for  the  calendar  years 
virtthln  the  effective  period  of  Its  designation 
designate  as  follows  the  number  of  first- 
year  positions  which  may  be  made  available 
in  each  such  calendar  year  by  accredited 
medical  residency  programs : 

"(A)  The  designation  of  such  positions  for 
the  calendar  year  1978  shall  be  made  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  not  later 
than  April  1,  1977.  The  designation  of  such 
positions  for  any  succeeding  calendar  year 
shall  be  made  and  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Regl=:ter  not  later  than  April  1  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
for  which  the  designation  is  made.  Each 
entity  which  conducts  an  accredited  medical 
residency  training  program  shall  be  given 
wTltten  notice  by  the  Council  of  the  num- 
ber of  first-year  positions  which  may  be 
made  available  In  such  program. 

"(B)  Designations  by  the  Council  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  1701  and  shall  be  based  on  a  con- 
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tlnxiing  assessment  by  the  CouncU  of  (1)  the 
needs  for  physicians'  services  In  health  care 
entitles  m  which  accredited  medical  resi- 
dency training  programs  are  located  and  In 
the  geographical  regions  served  by  such  en- 
tities, and  (li)  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  positions  in  such  a  program 
on  the  accessibility  to,  and  quality  of  care 
provided  by,  the  entity  in  which  the  program 
is  located. 

"(C)  In  designating  the  number  of  first- 
year  positions,  the  Council  shall — 

•'(1)  take  Into  consideration  appropriate 
studle?  made  with  respect  to  medical  serv- 
ices and  manpower,  Including  the  report 
made  with  respect  to  the  study  conducted 
under  section  15(c)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973  (Public  Law  93-233).  and  the 
report  made  with  respect  to  the  study  con- 
ducted under  setclon  901  of  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1975; 

"(11)  Insure  that  flrst-year  positions  In 
medical  residency  training  programs  are  dis- 
tributed equitably  throughout  various  geo- 
^aphlcal  areas  of  the  United  States; 

"(Hi)  afford  special  consideration  to  first- 
year  positions  In  medical  residency  training 
programs  maintained  In  conjunction  with 
area  health  education  centers  under  section 
783  of  this  Act;  and 

"(Iv)  afford  particular  attention  to  the 
need  for  medical  residency  training  programs 
In  the  primary  care  specialties  of  family 
medicine,  general  Internal  medicine,  general 
pediatrics,  and  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

"(4)  If  the  CouncU  is  designated  under 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  the  Secre- 
tary may  upon  application  agree  to  assist  the 
Council  In  meeting  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
the  function  and  duties  of  making  the  desig- 
nations required  by  paragraph  (3). 

"(c)(1)  As  prescribed  by  subsection  (b), 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  (not  later  than 
January  l,  1976.  or  within  such  other  time  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  (2)  (B) ) 
an  advisory  council  to  perform  the  functions 
prescribed  by  subsection  (d).  The  advisory 
council  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  members 
as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Health,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Resources  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  (established  under  chap- 
ter 104  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code) 
shall  each  serve  as  nonvoting  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  council. 

"(B)  Seventeen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows: 

"(1)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
at  least  towr  individuals  nominated  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

"(11)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  at  least  four  Individuals  nominated  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

"(ill)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  at  least  four  individuals  nominated  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges. 

"(Iv)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  at  least  four  Individuals  nominated  by 
the  American  Board  of  Medical  Specialties. 

"(V)  Two  members  shall  be  anpointed 
from  at  least  four  individuals  nominated  by 
the  Council  of  Medical  Specialty  Societies. 

"(vi)  Six  members  .shall  be  appointed  from 
persons  who  are  representative  of  the  inter- 
ests of  conwmers  of  health  care  and  who  are 
not  providers  of  health  care  (as  defined  in 
section  1531(3) ). 

"( vil)  One  member  !!hall  be  appointed  from 
persons  who  are  receiving  training  under  a 
medical  rcldencv  training  program. 
If  by  tho  date  the  Secretary  is  reculred  to 
establish  the  advi=orj-  council  an  entltv  re- 
ferred to  In  clau.'se  (1).  di),  (Ui),  dvi.  or 
(V)  of  subparagraph  (B)  has  not  nominated 
for  appointment  to  the  advisory  council  at 
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least  four   Individuals,   the   Secretary  shall, 
from  individuals  whom  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  representative  of  the  Interests  of 
such  entity,  appoint  the  number  of  advisory 
council  members  prezcribed  by  that  clause. 
"(2)    The   term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member   of    the   advisory   council   shall    be 
three  years;  except  that  (A)  of  the  members 
first  appointed  to  the  advisory  council— 
I     "(i)  Ave  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  jear, 
I     "(ii)  six  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years, 
and 

"(Ui)    six  shall   serve   for  terms  of  three 
years, 

as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  and  (B)  a  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor  was    appointed,    shall    be    appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  mem- 
ber may  serve  after   the  expiration  of  his 
term   until   his   successor   has   taken   office. 
"(3)    Members    of    the    advisory    council 
(other    than    officers    or    employees    of    the 
United  States),  while  attending  conferences 
or  meetings  of  the  council  or  otherwise  serv- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
entitled    to   receive   compensation    at   rates 
to   be  fixed   by   the   Secretary,   which  rates 
may    not   exceed    the    daily   equivalent   for 
grade   GS-18   of   the   General   Schedule   for 
each  day  (including  traveltime)  they  are  so 
engaged;    and   while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of   business 
each  member  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
"(d)     The    advisory    council    established 
under   subsection    (c)    shall   carry   out   the 
following  functions: 

"(1)  The  advisory  council  shall  make  a 
continuing  assessment  of  (A)  the  needs  for 
physicians'  services  in  health  care  entitles  In 
which  accredited  medical  residency  training 
programs  are  located  and  in  the  geocraphlcal 
regions  .served  by  such  entitles,  and  (B)  the 
affect  of  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  po.=;l- 
tlons  In  such  a  program  on  the  acces.slblllty 
to.  and  quality  of  care  provided  by,  the 
entity  In  which  the  program  is  located. 

"(2)  (A)  Based  on  the  assessment  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  advisory  council  shall 
annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary recommendations  with  respect  to 

"(1)  the  total  number  of  first-year  posi- 
tions which  should  be  offered  in  "each  cal- 
endar year  (beelnnlng  with  calendar  year 
1978)  bv  accredited  medical  residency  train- 
ing programs  In  each  of  the  medical  special- 
ties recognized  by  the  Liaison  Committee  for 
Specialty  Boards,  and 

(il)  the  nimiber  of  flrst-year  positions 
Which  should  be  offered  in  each  calendar 
year  (beginning  with  calendar  year  1978) 
by  each  entity  conducting  an  accredited 
medical  residency  training  prosram. 
The  recommendations  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil with  respect  to  first-year  positions  In 
medical  residency  training  proTrams  in  any 
cMendar  vear  shall  be  submitted  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  Jantiarv  1  of  the  pre- 
cedl-g  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Before  making  recommendations 
under  subparasraph  (A),  the  advisorv  coun- 
cil shall  consult  with  apnroprlate  medical 
specialty  and  health  care  organizations 
and — 

"(I)  take  into  consideration  apnroprlate 
studies  made  with  respect  to  medical  serv- 
ices and  manpower.  Including  the  report 
made  with  respect  to  the  study  conducted 
under  section  15(c)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973  (Public  Law  93-233K  and  the 
report  made  with  respect  to  the  study  con- 
ducted  under  section  301  of  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1975; 

"(11)    Insure   that   first-year  positions  In 


medical  residency  training  programs  are  du. 
tributed  equitably  throughout  varioxis  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  United  States; 

"(ill)  afford  special  consideration  to  first- 
year  positions  In  medical  residency  train- 
ing programs  maintained  in  conjunction 
with  area  health  education  centers  under 
section  783  of  this  Act;  and 

"(iv)  afford  particular  attention  to  tha 
need  for  medical  residency  training  pro- 
grams  in  the  primary  care  specialties  of  gen- 
eral  Internal  medicine,  general  pediatrics, 
family  medicine,  and  obstetrics  and  evnXl 
oology.  ^^ 

"(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register,  not  later  than  January  15 
of  each  year,  the  recommendations  submit- 
ted  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  (A)  by  the  ad- 
vlsory  councU.  The  Secretary  shall  give  Inter- 
ested  persons  an  opportunity  to  submit  writ- 
ten  data,  views,  or  arguments,  respecting  the 
recommendations.  If.  after  considering  com- 
ments  submitted  with  respect  to  such  recom- 
mendatlons.  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
recommendations — 

"(A)  are  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  1701  (a) . 

"(B)  meet  the  specifications  of  clauses 
(11),  (HI),  and  (Iv)  of  subsection  (d)(2)(B) 
and 

"(C)  are  otherwise  In  the  public  Interest, 
he  shall.  In  accordance  with  such  recom- 
mendations, by  regulation  designate  the 
first-year  positions  to  be  made  available  in 
medical  residency  training  programs  In  the 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  such 
recommendations  were  made.  If  the  Secre- 
tary is  unable  to  make  the  findings  described 
In  the  preceding  sentence  with  respect  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  advisory 
council,  he  shall  by  regulation  designate  In 
accordance  with  .section  1701(a),  the  spec'ifl- 
Oitlons  of  such  clauses  (ii),  (ill),  and  (iv). 
and  such  other  criteria  respecting  the  public 
Interest  as  he  determines  appropriate,  the 
number  of  first-year  positions  to  be  made 
available  by  accredited  medical  residency 
training  proRrains  in  the  calendar  year  with 
respect  to  which  the  recommendations  were 
submitted. 

"(2)  The  designations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (1)  for  anv  calendar 
year  shall  be  nude  by,  and  published  i.i  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than,  April  1  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  and  each  entity 
which  conducts  an  accredited  medical  resi- 
dency training  program  shall  be  given  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  number  of  first-year  posi- 
tions which  may  be  made  available  in  such 
program. 

"(f)(1)  If  the  number  of  first-year  posi- 
tions designated  imder  this  section  for  a 
medical  residency  training  program  for  cal- 
endar year  1978  Is  less  than  the  number 
made  available  In  such  program  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  or  if  the  number  of 
such  positions  designated  for  calendar  year 
1979  or  1980  is  less  than  the  number  desig- 
nated under  this  section  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  then,  within  thirty  days  of 
the  date  the  entity  in  which  such  program 
is  located  Is  notified  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(3)(A)  or  (e)(2)  of  such  lesser  number 
of  first-year  positions  which  it  may  make 
available  in  the  training  program,  such 
entity  may  apply  to  the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil or  the  Secretary,  as  appropriate,  to  have 
such  number  raised  to  a  number  not  more 
than  the  number  of  such  first-year  positions 
(A)  made  available  In  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  if  such  year  was  calendar  year 
1977.  or  (B)  designated  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  If  such  year  was  calendar  year 
1978  or  1979. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Coordinating 
Council,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  an  application  Is 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  either  ap- 
crove  or  disapprove  such  application.  The 
Secretary  or  the  Coordinating  Council  may 
not  approve  such  an  application  unless— 
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"(A)  the  Secretary  or  the  Coordinating 
Council,  as  the  case  may  be,  determines  that 
without  the  increase  requested  in  the  appli- 
cation the  applicant  will  be  unable  to  de- 
liver reeded  patient-care  services,  and 

"(B)  (i)  the  applicant  establishes  the  Im- 
pact of  a  disapproval  of  the  application  upon 
needed   patient-care    services,   and 

"(ii)  the  applicant  demonstrates  the  efforts 
made  by  the  applicant  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices through  health  professionals  who  are  not 
receiving  training  In  a  medical  residency 
training  program  of  the  applicant. 
If  such  an  application  Is  approved,  a  refer- 
ence in  this  title  to  the  number  of  first-year 
positions  designated  for  the  medical  residency 
training  program  with  respect  to  which  the 
application  was  submitted  is  a  reference  to 
tbe  number  of  such  positions  as  increased 
under  the  approved  application. 

"(3)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  approved  even  though  approval  of 
the  application  will  cause  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  first-year  positions  authorized  under 
this  section  to  be  made  available  in  all  ac- 
credited medical  residency  training  programs 
in  the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  the 
application  is  submitted  to  exceed  the  limit 
prescribed  by  section  1701(a)  for  such  calen- 
dar year. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  health  care  entitles  which  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  of  section  1701 
experience  a  decline  in  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians providing  health  services  tlirough 
such  entities  to  assist  such  entities  In  secur- 
ing other  health  personnel  (including  phy- 
sician's assistants  and  nurse  practitioners) . 

"REPORTS 

"Sec  1704.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  tlie  Congress  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  this  title  and  the  effect  of  this  title 
on  the  accessibility  to,  and  quality  of  care 
provided  by,  health  care  entitles  which  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  of  section  1701 
experience  a  decline  In  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians providing  services  through  such 
entitles.". 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

STUDY    OF    BISTRIELTION    OF    PHYSICIANS 

Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
contract  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  for  the 
following  purposes : 

(1)  To  analyze  the  current  distribution  of 
physicians  by  specialty.  In  making  such 
analysis — 

(A)  the  geographical  distribution  of  medi- 
cal and  osteopathic  physicians  by  specialty 
and  subspecialty  and  by  geographic  area  shall 
be  determined,  and  in  connection  with  such 
determination  physician  specialties  and  sub- 
specialties shall  be  defined  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  recognized  categories  and  geo- 
graphical areas  shall  be  defined  as  reasonable 
medical  trade  areas  for  each  specialty  or  sub- 
specialty; and 

(B)  special  attention  shall  be  given  to  de- 
termining (1)  the  percentage  of  time  physi- 
cians in  each  specialty  and  subspecialty 
spend  in  primary  care  activities  and  in  other 
activities  unrelated  to  their  specialty  train- 
ing, and  (11)  the  percentage  of  time  primary 
care  physicians  spend  In  specialty  care. 

(2)  To  project  the  expected  distribution 
of  physicians  by  specialty  and  subspecialty 
by  geographic  area  in  the  years  1980.  1985, 
and  1990.  Such  projection  shall  be  based  on 
current  trends  in  physician  specialty  train- 
ing and  choice  of  practice  sites,  the  activities 
of  various  specialty  boards  and  other  orga- 
nizations, and  the  retirement-death  rate  of 
physicians  by  specialty  and  subspecialty. 

(3)  To  examine  and  evaluate  the  various 
methodologies  for  estimating  the  optimal 
distribution  of  physicians  by  specialty  and 
subspecialty  by  geographic  area  controlling 


the  supply  of  specialists  and  subspeciallsts. 
Methodologies  examined  and  evaluated  shall 
Include  (A)  methodologies  utilized  by  for- 
eign countries,  and  (B)  consideration  of  the 
use  of  nonphysicians  to  perform  functions 
normally  performed  by  physicians. 

(4)  To  develop  a  reliable  and  appropriate 
methodology  to  establish  the  optimal  dis- 
tribution of  physicians  by  specialty  and  sub- 
specialty by  geographic  area.  Utilizing  such 
methodology,  projections  shall  be  made  for 
the  optimal  number  of  physicians  by  spe- 
cialty and  subspecialty  by  geographic  area 
for  the  years  1980,  1985,  and  1990. 

(b)  The  organization  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  the  study  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall — 

(1)  have  a  national  reputation  for  objec- 
tivity In  the  conduct  of  studies  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(2)  have  the  capacity  to  readily  marshal 
the  widest  possible  range  of  expertise  and  ad- 
vice relevant  to  the  conduct  of  such  study; 

(3)  have  a  membership  and  competent 
staff  which  have  backgrounds  In  government, 
the  health  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences; 

(4)  have  a  history  of  Interest  and  activity 
In  health  policy  Issues  related  to  such  study; 
and 

(5)  have  extensive  existing  contracts  with 
Interested  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations. 

(c)  An  Interim  report  providing  a  plan  for 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  organization  conducting 
the  study  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  by  Octo- 
ber 31,  1975;  and  a  final  report  giving  the 
results  of  the  study  shall  be  submitted  by 
such  organization  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  by 
October  31,  1976. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  describing  and  evalu- 
ating the  Impact  of  the  programs  of  assist- 
ance authorized  by  title  Vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  on  the  number  and  dis- 
tribution of,  and  quality  of  care  provided  by, 
health  professionals  in  areas  not  within 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 

QTTALITY  ASSCKANCES  RESPECTIITG  EOUCATION 
AND    TRAINING    OP    ALLIED    HEALTH    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  902.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (1)  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  which  identifies 
and  describes  each  of  the  programs  which  he 
administers  under  which  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams of  education  and  training  for  allied 
health  personnel  (as  defined  in  .section  795 
of  the  Public  Health  Ser\'Ice  Act )  are  directly 
or  Indirectly  paid  (in  whole  or  In  part);  and 
(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
require  that  such  assistance  is  provided  only 
those  programs  which  meet  such  quality 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

ALLIED    HEALTH     PERSONNEL    STTTDY 

Sec.  903.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall.  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  arrange  for  the  conduct 
of  studies — 

(A)  to  identify  the  various  types  of  allied 
health  personnel  and  the  activities  in  which 
such  personnel  are  engaged  and  the  various 
training  programs  currently  offered  for  allied 
health  personnel; 

(B)  to  establish  classifications  of  allied 
health  personnel  on  the  basis  of  their  activi- 
ties, responsibilities,  and  training; 

(C)  using  appropriate  methodologies,  to 
determine  the  cost  of  educating  and  training 
allied  health  personnel  in  each  classification; 
and 

(D)  to  Identify  the  classifications  In  which 


there  are  a  critical  shortage  of  such  person- 
nel and  the  training  programs  which  should 
be  assisted  to  meet  that  shortage. 

(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct 
such  studies  under  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  such 
Academy  In  conducting  such  studies  will  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Is  willing  to  do  so,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  Into  such  an  arrangement 
with  such  Academy  for  the  conduct  of  such 
studies. 

(B)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Is  unwilling  to  conduct  one  or  more  such 
studies  under  such  an  arrangement,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  similar  ar- 
rangement with  other  appropriate  nonprofit 
private  groups  or  associations  under  which 
such  groups  or  associations  will  conduct  such 
studies  and  prepare  and  submit  the  reports 
thereon  as  provided   In  subsection    (b). 

(b)  The  studies  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  completed  within  the  two-year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act;  and  a  report  on  the  results  of 
such  study  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period. 

(c)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  the  completion  of  the  studies 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  trans- 
mit to  Congress  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  determines  is  necessary  to 
provide  appropriate  support  for  the  training 
programs  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1) 
(D). 

STODT    OP   FUNDING    ALTERNATIVES    FOR    HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS    EDUCATION 

Sec.  904.  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  or  studies  to  ( 1 ) 
determine  tbe  factors  affecting  tbe  cxtsts  of 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podiatry, 
and  pharmacy  in  conducting  their  respective 
educational  programs,  (2)  identify  and  eval- 
uate the  current  sources  of  revenue  (Includ- 
ing grants  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  ana  other  sources  of  Feueral  and  State 
financial  assistance)  available  to  such  schools 
to  meet  such  costs,  and  (3)  identify  and 
evaluate  alternative  sources  of  revenue  v.-hlch 
may  be  developed  to  meet  such  costs.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  that  the  entity  or 
entities  conducting  such  study  or  studies 
shall  solicit  and  consider  the  views  of  ap- 
propriate professional  organizations  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  such  schools. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  the 
study,  together  with  recommendations  for 
such  leoislntion  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  not  later  than 
June  30,  1976. 

RECOVERY 

Sec.  905.  Title  V  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"RECOVERY 

"Sec.  514.  If,  within  twenty  years  (or  ten 
years  In  the  case  of  a  facility  constructed 
under  funds  paid  under  part  A  of  title  vn 
(as  In  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975) ) 
after  completion  of  the  construction  of  any 
facility  for  which  funds  have  been  paid  under 
such  part  A  (as  so  In  effect)  or  under  part  D 
of  such  title  VII  (as  In  effect  before  July 
1.  1967)  — 

"(1)  the  applicant  for  such  funds  or  other 
owner  of  such  facility  shall  cease  to  be  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entity,  or 

"(2)   such  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
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for  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  for 
Its  construction  were  provided,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entlUed  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  facility  Is  situated)  of 
the  faculty,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  facility.". 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments,  except  the  amendment 
which  Inserts  matter  beginning  on  line 
5.  page  77,  and  the  amendment  which 
strikes  matter  beginning  on  page  79, 
line  23,  and  which  inserts  matter  be- 
ginning on  page  82,  line  19,  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the  gen- 
tleman excluding  from  consideration  the 
two  amendments  pertaining  to  payback' 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  those  will  be  com- 
ing up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendments:  Page  20,  line  12. 
strike  out  ".  and  the  fourth  sentence"  and 
all  that  foUows  through  line  15  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 
Page  23,  line  17.  strike  out  "the". 
Page  25,  line  6,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  (b) ". 

Page  26,  strike  out  lines   18  through   19 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Part  C — Stttdent  Assistance" 
(2)  The  heading  for  subpart  I  of  pEirt  C 
of  title  vn  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SuBPABT  I — Student  Loans" 
Page  31,  line  6,  insert  "to"  after  "than". 
Page  45,  line  2.  strike  out  "amended"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "added". 

Page  47,  line  8,  strike  out  "no"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "not". 

Page  57,  line  7,  strike  out  "expiration"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "beginning". 

Page  65,  line  15,  strike  out  "areas"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "area". 

Page  68.  strike  out  "fiscal  year  1976"  In 
lines  15  and  22  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"flscal  years  1976  and  1977". 

Page  68,  line  25.  strike  out  "$2,200"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,000". 

Page  71,  insert  at  the  end  of  line  11  close 
quotation  marks. 

Page  79,  line  15,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "(1)",  and  in  line  23 
on  page  80,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Page  89.  line  18,  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections". 

Page  90.  strike  out  the  close  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  12, 
and  after  that  line  insert  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  delivery  facilities  which  are  en- 
gaged In  the  development  of  new  schools  of 
medicine  to  assist  such  institutions  and  fa- 
culties in  meeting  the  costs  of  employing 
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faculty,  acquiring  equipment,  and  taking 
such  other  action  related  to  the  initial  op- 
eration of  a  school  of  medicine  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proposed  schools  to  meet 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  No  application  for  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary unless  the  application  contains  or  is 
supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that — 

"(A)  with  the  assistance  provided  under 
the  grant  applied  for  the  applicant  will  be 
able  to  accelerate  the  date  on  which  the 
school  of  medicine  being  developed  by  the 
applicant  will  be  able  to  begin  its  teaching 
program, 

"(B)  there  is  a  reasonable  Indication  of 
non-Federal  financial  resources  for  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  such  school,  and 

"(C)  the  school  of  medicine  wlU  empha- 
size training  programs  in  family  medicine 
and  will,  through  clinical  training  programs 
of  the  type  described  In  section  771(b)(2), 
improve  access  to  health  care  for  residents 
of  the  geographical  regions  in  which  such 
training  programs  are  located. 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or  disapprove 
an  application  unless  he  has  consulted  with 
the  body  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  the  accrediting  body  for  schools 
of  medicine  respecting  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

"(3)  No  Institution  or  faculty  may  receive 
more  than  one  grant  under  this  subsection. 
For  payment  under  grants  under  this  sub- 
section, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

"(4)  Upon  graduation  of  the  second  class 
from  each  school  of  medicine  for  which  a 
grant  was  made  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
ability  of  the  school  of  medicine  to  Improve 
access  to  health  care  for  residents  of  the 
geographical  regions  In  which  the  clinical 
training  programs  of  the  school  are  located." 
Pago  90,  line  22,  strike  out  "1975"  and  In- 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "1976",  strike  out  "1976" 
In  that  line  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1977", 
and  in  line  23  strike  out  "1977"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

Pago  91,  line  16,  strike  out  "sections"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

Page  92,  line  6,  Insert  a  comma  after  "proj- 
ect". 

Pago  92,  line  21,  Insert  opening  quotation 
marks  after  the  colon. 

Page  97.  line  2,  strike  out  "820,000,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

Page  106,  line  12,  strike  out  "766"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "776". 

Page  106,  strike  cut  the  beginning  quota- 
tion marks  in  line  18. 

Page  115,  line  l,  insert  a  comma  after 
"planning". 

Page  116,  line  10,  strike  out  "program"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "programs";  and  in  line 
15  strike  out  "programs"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "program". 

Page  121,  line  21,  strike  out  "retaining" 
and  Insert  in  Meu  thereof  "retraining". 

Pago  122.  insert  beginning  quotation  marks 
at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 

Page  127.  Immediately  following  line  5. 
Insert  the  following: 

"TITLE   XVII— MEDICAL   RESIDENCY 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS" 

Page  132,  line  5,  Insert  "second"  before 
"calendar  year". 

Page  134.  line  8,  strike  out  "(1)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Page  135,  line  7,  strike  out  "three  months" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one  month". 

Page  135,  line  9,  strike  out  "March"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "February". 

Page  137,  line  2,  strUce  out  "for"  and  Insert 
"on". 

Page  139,  line  2.  strike  out  "within"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "beginning  in". 


Page  140,  line  20,  strike  out  "783"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "784". 

Page  144,  line  17,  strike  out  "annuaUy" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  with  respect  to 
the  calendar  year  for  which  the  advisory 
councu  Is  authorized  to  make  recommenda. 
tlons.". 

Page  144,  beghinlng  In  line  20,  strike  out 
"each  calendar  year  (beginning  with  calen- 
dar year  1978)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  calendar  year". 

Page  145,  beginning  in  line  1,  strike  out 
"each  calendar  year  (beginning  with  calendar 
year  1978)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
calendar  year". 

Page  146,  line  4,  strike  out  "783"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "784". 

Page  157.  Insert  after  line  11  the  following 
new  section: 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read  the  first  payback 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Forty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Chair  announces  that  pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  rule  XXHT,  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
appears.  Members  will  record  their  pres- 
ence by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QXTORtTM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXllI,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committe  will  resume  its  business. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  77,  insert 
after  line  5  the  following : 

"(3)  (A)  The  application  shall  contain  or 
be  supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  school  (1)  will  enter 
Into  a  legally  enforceable  agreement  with 
each  student  enrolled  In  the  school  In  a 
school  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1976, 
under  which  the  student  agrees  to  pay,  in 
equal  annual  Installments  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B),  to  the  United  States 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  which 
the  school  received  under  section  770  because 
of  the  enrollment  of  the  student  in  the 
school  years  beginning  after  such  date,  and 
(11)  will  make  annual  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary respecting  the  amount  owed  under  such 
agreements. 

"(B)  (1)  The  number  of  annual  install- 
ments which  a  student,  subject  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  a  school  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  ( A) ,  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  fiscal 
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years  (beginning  after  June  30,  1976)  In 
which  the  school  received  a  grant  under 
section  770  on  account  of  the  enrollment  of 
the  student  In  school  years  beginning  after 
such  date. 

"(11)  The  first  annual  Installment  to  be 
paid  under  an  agreement  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  a  school  shall  be  paid  in 
the  first  calendar  year  which  begins  more 
than  eleven  months  after  the  month  In 
which  the  student  subject  to  the  agreement 
completed  or  terminated  his  course  of  study 
at  the  school,  except  that — 

"(I)  if  the  course  of  study  was  termi- 
nated in  connection  with  a  transfer  to  an- 
other school  to  pursue  the  same  coiu^e  of 
study  and  the  transfer  was  made  within 
twelve  months  of  the  termination  date,  the 
first  annual  Installment  shall  be  paid  In 
the  first  calendar  year  which  begins  more 
than  eleven  months  after  the  date  the  stu- 
dent completes  his  coiirse  of  study  at  the 
school  to  which  he  transferred;  or 

"(II)  if  the  student  begins  an  internship, 
residency,  or  other  advanced  clinical  train- 
ing within  six  months  after  the  month  in 
which  he  completed  his  course  of  study,  the 
first  annual  installment  shall  be  paid  in  the 
first  calendar  year  which  begins  more  than 
eleven  months  after  the  month  in  which 
such  internship,  residency,  or  other  ad- 
vanced clinical  training  ends. 
No  Installment  shall  be  required  to  be  paid 
in  a  calendar  year  in  which  more  than  six 
months  Is  spent  In  an  Internship  or  In  resi- 
dency training. 

"(C)  For  each  year  that  an  individual 
subject  to  such  an  agreement — 

"(1)  provides  service  during  a  period  of 
obligated  service  in  accordance  with  section 
747(d)  or  practices  his  profession  in  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  entered  Into  under 
section  747(f)  or  747(g):  or 

"(11)  practices  his  profession,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Secretary,  in  an  area  In  which  Is  located 
a  medically  underserved  population  desig- 
nated under  section  330, 

the  Individual  shall  be  relieved  of  his  lia- 
bility to  pay  one  annual  Installment. 

"(D)  The  obligation  of  an  Individual  under 
an  agreement  shall  be  canceled  upon  his 
death.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  such 
an  obligation  whenever  compliance  by  the 
Individual  subject  to  it  Is  Impossible  or 
would  Involve  extreme  hardship  to  such  in- 
dividual and  If  enforcement  of  such  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  him  would  be  against 
equity  find  good  conscience. 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Fifty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  call  wlU  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  378] 

^«»^H°  ^°S28  Burton,  John 

An^~^"^,  Breckinridge  Burton,  PhUllp 

Anderson,  ni.  Brinkley  Butler 

Armstrong  Brooks  Byron 

«ard.  Tenn.  Brown,  Oallf .  Cederberg 

'*"  Brown.  Mich.  ChappeU 


Clawson,  Del 

Harsha 

Ottlnger 

Clay 

Hebert 

Patterson,  Calif 

Cohen 

Hicks 

Peyser 

Collins,  ni. 

Hlnshaw 

Poage 

Conable 

Horton 

Prltchard 

Conyers 

Jenrette 

Qule 

Coughlln 

Jones,  N.C. 

Quillen 

Daniel  son 

Karth 

Railsback 

Dellums 

Krueger 

Reuss 

Dickinson 

Landrum 

Rodino 

Dlggs 

Lehman 

Rosenthal 

Dlngell 

Lent 

Runnels 

Drlnan 

Litton 

Ruppe 

Early 

McClory 

Shuster 

Eckbardt 

McEwen 

Solarz 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McKlnney 

Spellman 

Edwards,  Calif 

Madden 

Steelman 

Esch 

Mann 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Eshleman 

Mathls 

Symms 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Thompson 

Fish 

Meeds 

Thornton 

Flowers 

Meyner 

Udall 

Foley 

MUls 

UUman 

Eraser 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Vander  Jagt 

Fulton 

Montgomery 

Wampler 

Fuqua 

Moss 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Glalmo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Guyer 

Neal 

Yates 

Hanley 

Oberstar 

Harrington 

Obey 

BeU 
Blouln 


Buchanan 


Chlsholm 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  (H.R.  5546),  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Mem- 
bers to  record  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  whereupon  324  Members 
recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  provision  on  student  payback  of  cap- 
itation. As  it  has  been  stated,  capitation 
is  a  payment  of  approximately  $2,000  for 
each  medical  student,  for  example,  which 
Is  given  to  the  school.  The  student,  just 
as  he  pays  tuition,  before  he  gets  in  the 
school,  would  agree  to  either  pay  back 
this  Federal  amount  of  money,  or  he 
would  agree  to  go,  when  he  finishes  his 
training,  to  serve  where  an  insufficient 
number  of  doctors  are  in  practice. 

If  any  student,  after  he  or  she  finishes 
his  training,  agrees  to  serve  in  an  un- 
derserved area — and  over  1,000  commu- 
nities have  already  applied  to  try  to  get 
a  doctor — he  will  be  relieved  of  his  obli- 
gation to  repay  the  capitation  award. 
And  this  is  a  national  need.  So  the  com- 
mittee, when  it  wrote  this  health  man- 
power bill,  said  that  we  are  going  to  give 
some  help  to  the  schools  to  train  doc- 
tors, to  assure  better  medical  care  for 
the  public. 

The  trend  has  been  that  they  all  seem 
to  congregate  in  the  suburbs.  And  this 
is  natural,  I  suppose.  They  congregate 
In  the  urban  areas,  but  not  the  inner- 
city  areas.  They  are  moving  out  of  the 
inner-city  areas  to  the  suburbs  and  to 
middle-class  communities.  They  do  not 
want  to  go  to  rural  or  inner-city  areas. 
I  guess  all  of  us  can  understand  some  of 
that,  but  we  are  trying  to  give  some  en- 
couragement to  meet  that  problem,  and 
to  meet  the  needs  in  the  cities.  So  we 
are  saying  to  the  student,  if  you  would 
help  us  meet  the  national  need  where 


tax  dollars  have  gone  to  pay  for  your 
education,  if  you  would  be  willing  to  help 
meet  that  need  by  choosing  wherever  you 
want  to  go  to  serve  the  need  where  they 
need  a  doctor,  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
it  back. 

But,  if  you  do  not  want  to  do  this,  if 
you  want  to  go  to  Park  Avenue  or  to  Palm 
Beach,  or  out  in  Cahfomia  In  some  of 
those  rich  towns  out  there,  and  make  a 
lot  of  money,  you  can  do  that  too,  and 
that  Is  your  choice.  You  are  not  helping 
us  too  much  to  solve  the  need  but,  if  that 
is  where  you  want  to  go,  then  that  Is 
your  choice.  But  what  we  do  ask  you  to 
do  if  you  do  that,  is  to  pay  that  money 
back.  Not  right  away.  You  do  not  even 
have  to  begin  paying  it  back  the  first 
year  you  are  out  in  practice.  You  do  not 
even  have  to  think  about  it  imtil  the  sec- 
ond year. 

Why  should  not  that  money  be  paid 
,  back  so  we  do  not  have  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  person  who  is  going 
to  take  his  place  who  may  be  willing  to 
go  out  and  help  solve  the  needs  of  this 
Nation?  Do  the  Members  know  that  there 
is  no  other  category  in  the  whole  educa- 
tional field  that  we  support  as  we  do 
medical  education? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  remind  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman of  the  spoiled  and  pampered  pets 
of  Uncle  Sam  at  West  Point,  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  whose 
students  are  paid  far  more  than  the  med- 
ical students. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  stand  corrected.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  civilian  sector.  I  would 
agree  we  do  train  military,  but  this  does 
not  pertain  to  that. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

With  regard  to  the  point  that  was  just 
made,  is  there  not  an  alternative  option 
that  has  been  discussed  in  this  House, 
and  perhaps  in  the  other  body,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  drafting  of  medical  students, 
and  that  this  approach  is  certainly  a 
more  moderate  approach  than  the  actual 
drafting  of  medical  students? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. When  we  considered  the  bUl  the  last 
time,  the  Senate  was  proposing  manda- 
tory service,  and  that  may  be  the  alterna- 
tive to  this  approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Studds)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rogers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Also  in  further  response  to  the  obser- 
vations made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
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gentleman  from  Kentucky,  I  might  say 
that  if  one  goes  to  a  military  academy, 
one  has  a  mandated  service  for  a  period 
of  years  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  One  does  not  even  have 
a  choice,  and  we  are  trying  to  provide 
a  choice  here. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  submit  that  many  times  they  do  not 
have  to  go.  I  remember  many  classes 
that  have  graduated  from  the  academies 
with  students  who  have  gotten  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  and  have  gone  out 
into  civilian  life.  If  the  gentleman  will 
search  the  record,  he  will  find  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  it  also  might  be  pointed  out 
that  although  there  is  compulsory  serv- 
ice involved,  the  Government  instructs 
one  in  the  arts  and  science  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  that  it  is  not  just  service  in 
some  cases  but  it  Is  the  ultimate  price. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  They  also  assign  one. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  clear  parallel 
between  what  is  being  proposed  by  the 
committee  and  the  requirements  that  we 
make  of  individuals  who  go  to  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  West  Point.  There  is  a 
very  clear  precedent  there  that  we  sub- 
sidize their  education  at  the  military 
academies,  just  as  we  subsidize  medical 
education.  In  return  for  that  service, 
however,  we  ask  for  a  certain  amount  of 
national  service.  I  think  that  parallel  is 
very  clear  and  well  established  In  the 
history  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
give  a  choice  here  to  any  student  to  do 
what  he  wants,  however  he  wants,  and 
we  have  a  forgiveness  which  will  help 
him.  What  will  happen  If  we  do  not  go 
this  capitation  route?  Then  the  schools 
raise  their  tuition,  and  the  students  have 
to  borrow  to  pay  that  back.  But  this  way 
we  are  giving  him  a  forgiveness  opportu- 
nity If  they  just  go  where  they  are 
needed. 

This  Congress  needs  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  that  we  have,  the  tremendous 
problem  of  maldistribution  of  physicians 
and  health  personnel  in  the  Nation.  We 
can  try  to  overlook  it  and  say  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  it.  but  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  have  some- 
thing done  about  health  care  In  this 
Nation.  When  we  consider  national 
health  insurance  proposals— and  I  think 
It  is  not  going  to  be  long  before  this  Con- 
gress will  address  Itself  to  that— we  had 
better  have  thought  about  manpower, 
we  had  better  try  to  get  people  out  where 


they  can  serve  people,  and  this  is  an 
effort  to  do  it.  It  can  be  done.  One  can 
use  all  kinds  of  arguments  that  it  is  im- 
constitutional ;  it  is  im-American.  This 
is  as  American  as  anything  I  know. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  for- 
giveness program  in  one  way  or  another 
for  many  years,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  teachers.  But  many  of  the  doc- 
tors from  the  section  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky that  I  represent  have  complained 
vigorously  in  recent  years  that  they  have 
not  been  treated  fairly  in  connection 
with  this  forgiveness  program.  In  other 
words,  they  have  been  denied  their  for- 
giveness rights  when  they  had  come 
back  to  rural  areas,  isolated  sections, 
where  no  other  doctors  wanted  to  prac- 
tice, and  set  up  a  practice — pediatricians 
where  there  was  no  other  pediatrician  for 
a  distance  of  60  to  80  miles.  And  then 
the  Health  Department  comes  along  and 
says  they  are  not  qualified.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  or  not  that  inter- 
pretation will  continue  in  the  future.  If 
it  does,  the  point  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing is  not  a  very  worthwhile  statement. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rogers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  I  think  the  provisions  in  the  bill  will 
help  meet  that  problem  the  gentleman 
Is  talking  about.  HEW  now  designates 
medically  imderserved  areas,  principally 
counties.  A  county  may  have  a  great 
many  doctors  in  one  city,  although  many 
communities  within  the  county  may  not 
be  served  appropriately.  This  is  being 
changed  in  this  bill  to  get  away  from  the 
problem  of  designating  "areas"  in  favor 
of  designating  *  populations."  Under  this 
bill,  there  may  be  an  area  that  has  a  good 
ratio  of  doctors  but  If  populations  within 
the  area  such  as  an  inner-city  area 
where  there  are  no  doctors,  then  they  do 
qualify,  so  I  think  this  will  help  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  problem. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  talking  about  prl- 
marUy  areas  where  there  are  no  doctors, 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  This  provision 
would  alleviate  that  too. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  us 
today  Is  a  piece  of  legislation,  the  Health 
Manpower  Act,  which  on  the  surface 
seems  innocuous  enough  but  which,  when 
examined  closely,  has  some  subtle  but 
nonetheless  dangerous  flaws.  Rather 
than  being  a  cure  for  an  alleged  shortage 
of  doctors  In  this  country,  this  bill  con- 
tains a  prescription  for  Federal  control 
over  what  and  where  medical  graduates 
will  practice. 

The  two  sections  that  comprise  this 
prescription  are  those  involving  payback 
of  capitation  grants  and  allocation  of 


residencies.  If  enacted,  they  would  intro- 
duce a  degree  of  Federal  control  hereto- 
fore unmatched  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can medicine. 

For  example,  the  capitation  grant  pay- 
back section  provides  that,  starting  in 
1976,  all  medical  school  graduates,  not 
just  those  supported  by  federally  financ- 
ed scholarships  or  loans,  will  either  have 
to  pay  back  the  capitation  grants  receiv- 
ed by  the  medical  school  for  their  educa- 
tion or  work  in  a  so-called  health  man- 
power shortage  area  designated  by  HEW. 
Since  the  average  capitation  grant  comes 
to  $2,100  per  year  many  medical  grad- 
uates will  have  to  work  wherever  HEW 
wants  them  to.  This  amounts  to  invol- 
untary servitude  of  a  type  worse  than 
the  recently  ended  draft,  for  it  cannot 
possibly  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
national  security.  Furthermore,  such  a 
system  will  discriminate  against  poorer 
medical  graduates  and  will  discourage 
those  unable  to  get  a  shortage  area  as- 
signment from  setting  up  a  practice  at 
all. 

The  other  example  Is  the  residency 
provision.  Under  terms  of  this  legislation, 
the  total  number  of  residencies  allowed 
in  a  given  year  will  be  limited  to  125  per- 
cent  of  the  previous  year's  graduating 
class,  ostensibly  to  limit  the  number  of 
foreign  doctors  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  training.  However,  HEW  will 
also  be  given  the  power  to  determine  how 
many  residencies  a  hospital  may  offer 
In  a  given  specialty  each  year.  Thus,  a 
qualified  graduate  in  pediatrics  may  eith- 
er have  to  move  across  the  country  or, 
if  there  is  still  no  opening,  switch  to  a 
specialty  that  he  is  less  interested  in  or 
skilled  at. 

Couple  these  requirements  with  the 
guidelines  established  by  professional 
standards  review  organizations  and  the 
possibility  of  Federal  malpractice  insur- 
ance and  you  have  a  formula  for  nearly 
complete  Federal  control  over  medical 
practice  and  procedure.  In  essence,  HEW 
could  largely  determine  what  field  a  doc- 
tor will  enter,  where  he  will  practice, 
what  type  of  treatment  he  will  give,  how 
long  he  will  keep  a  patient  In  the  hos- 
pital, what  records  he  will  turn  over  to 
the  Government,  and  what  other  stand- 
ards he  will  have  to  abide  by  in  order 
to  get  insurance.  Even  if  there  were  a 
severe  shortage  of  doctors  and  a  maldis- 
tribution of  them  on  top  of  that,  one 
would  have  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  drastic  remedy. 

The  irony  is,  of  course,  that  a  closer 
look  at  the  figures  Indicates  that  we  have 
neither  a  shortage  of  doctors,  nor  a  mal- 
distribution problem.  Instead,  it  would 
appear  that  supply  of  medical  services 
generally  corresponds  to  the  demand  for 
them.  Moreover,  history  has  shown  that 
our  medical  system,  despite  the  allega- 
tions, has  been  responsible  for  many  of 
the  remarkable  advances  In  health  care 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years. 

As  for  the  argiunent  that  some  areas 
are  very  deficient  In  physicians,  a  re- 
cent report  done  for  Private  Practice 
magazine  by  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration  of 
Hillsdale  College  illustrates  how  mislead- 
ing some  figures  can  be.  For  instance,  the 
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report  points  out  that  a  1970  AMA  study 
showed  that  132  counties  in  the  United 
States  had  no  practicing  physicians  at  all. 
However,  if  one  looks  further,  it  turns 
out  that  23  percent  of  these  coimties 
were  right  next  door  to  highly  popu- 
lated counties  where  there  are  plenty 
of  doctors.  Moreover,  the  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower  indicated  that — 

Hospital  facilities  of  25  beds  or  more  are 
within  a  25  mile  distance  of  all  but  2%  of 
the  population  and  only  one  tenth  of  one 
percent  have  to  travel  more  than  50  miles. 

Finally,  some  doctors  who  have  their 
ofQces  in  a  physician-rich  area  travel  out 
to  visit  areas  where  there  are  fewer  doc- 
tors, thus  providing  still  more  services. 

Given  these  circumstances  and  the 
fact  that  most  areas  with  a  "physician 
shortage"  are  rural  areas  with  low  popu- 
lation density,  sending  more  physicians 
in  would  be  more  of  a  waste  of  health 
resources  than  anything  else.  A  much 
more  sensible  solution  is  to  let  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  handle  the  situa- 
tion, which  it  certainly  should  do  If  the 
supply  of  ph;'?iclans  is  reaching  surplus 
proportions. 

As  far  as  the  trend  toward  specializa- 
tion is  concerned,  the  first  thing  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  any  overemphasis  on  spe- 
cialization is  largely  a  result  of  the  in- 
fusion of  Federal  money  Into  the  medi- 
cal schools.  The  Government,  by  its  In- 
terest in  various  types  of  research,  has 
encouraged  specialization  at  the  expense 
of  general  medicine.  So,  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  further  Goverrmient  interven- 
tion is  liable  to  make  the  situation  worse 
rather  than  better.  However,  in  fairness 
to  all  concerned,  specialization  has  had 
its  benefits  too,  not  the  least  of  which 
has  been  taking  some  of  the  burden  off 
the  general  practitioner — GP.  The  GP 
has  been  able  to  refer  troublesome  cases 
to  the  specialist  with  the  result  being 
better  medical  care  for  the  patient.  The 
fact  that  most  specialists  are,  of  neces- 
sity, going  to  locate  near  hospitals  with 
the  most  modem  equipment  should  also 
be  taken  into  any  consideration  of  phy- 
sician to  population  ratios. 

One  final  point  with  regard  to  spe- 
cialization: Without  the  advent  of 
specialists  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  there 
would  have  been  so  many  medical  break- 
throughs in  recent  years.  Since  these 
breakthroughs  have  saved  lives  that,  10 
to  20  years  ago  would  have  surely  been 
lost,  we  should  be  very  reluctant  to  con- 
demn the  free  enterprise  medical  system 
that  has  helped  make  them  possible.  In- 
stead, we  should  be  looking  for  ways  to 
further  their  development  and  I  would 
suggest  that  Federal  control  over  the 
physician  is  not  one  of  them. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  on  the  charge 
that  there  are  not  enough  physicians  In 
certain  urban  areas.  Again,  a  few  sta- 
tistics do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  More 
to  the  point  is  the  fact  that  many  so- 
called  ghetto  dwellers  are  "present 
oriented"  and  are  adverse  to  seeking  out 
medical  care  until  the  obvious  need  for 
such  care  Intrudes  into  their  "present" 
orientation.  Also,  these  people  have  easy 
access  to  hospitals  and  clinics  and  many 
would  rather  go  to  those  than  to  a  pri- 
vate physician. 
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When  you  put  the  whole  picture  to- 
gether, one  realizes  that  the  so-called 
maldistribution  of  doctors  is  more  a  fig- 
ment in  the  minds  of  those  who  want 
Federal  control  of  medicine  than  any- 
thing else.  The  facts,  when  thoroughly 
examined,  simply  do  not  support  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  serious  maldis- 
tribution problem.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, the  nature  of  the  problem  was  best 
summarized  in  the  aforementioned  re- 
port published  by  Private  Practice.  This 
report  concluded  by  noting  that  physi- 
cian-population ratios  are  unequal  in 
various  areas  of  the  United  States,  but 
so  are  many  other  ratios,  like  the  ratio 
of  cars  to  people,  movie  theaters  to  peo- 
ple or  refrigerators  to  people. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  people  want 
more  health  care  in  certain  areas  or  of 
certain  types  it  will  be  forthcoming  with- 
out the  Government  having  to  lift  a  fin- 
ger. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
see  to  that.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  examine  this  bill 
with  an  eye  toward  eliminating  those 
provisions  that  would  unnecessarily  ex- 
tend Federal  control  over  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Such  controls  are  not  needed 
and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  aware  there  is  some  confusion  on 
the  floor  about  the  capitation  grant  and 
I  would  remind  tlie  Members  that  In  the 
sixties  we  went  to  a  subsidy  program  for 
medical  schools  in  order  to  upgi'ade  their 
quality  and  in  1971  to  enlarge  the  enroll- 
ment so  we  could  help  meet  what  was 
envisioned  as  a  doctor  shortage  of  50,000 
physicians.  The  bill  before  us  continues 
that  program. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that  this 
subsidy  program  was  not  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  student  or  the 
doctor  but  It  was  to  protect  the  public 
and  to  provide  for  the  general  need  of 
the  public  for  adequate  medical  person- 
nel. The  capitation  grant  in  this  bill  does 
exactly  the  same  thing,  no  more  and  no 
less.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  grant 
that  goes  for  the  purpose  of  student 
loans  because  this  is  not  earmarked  for 
that  purpose. 

We  are  not  talking  about  tuition.  If 
we  want  to  attack  the  question  of  tuition 
it  could  be  achieved  very  simply  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  by  reducing  subsidies  and 
permitting  the  schools  to  set  their  tuition 
where  they  see  fit  and  let  the  students  In 
the  schools  determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  want  to  pay  that  tuition, 
whether  they  want  to  borrow  money  for 
it,  what  the  terms  would  be,  and  when 
or  how  they  would  repay  It. 

The  question  here  is  not  one  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  subsidize  the  medical 
schools,  because  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment is  not  going  to  change  that  one  way 
or  the  other. 

I  might  add,  it  Is  not  a  question 
whether  subsidies  should  be  repaid  by 
the  students.  As  I  understand  it  this  is 
not  a  loan.  It  Is  a  grant.  There  Is  no  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  institution  to 
repay  any  part  of  this  grant.  Why  then 
should  there  be  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  student?  It  Is  not  for  his  use.  He  Is 
not  a  party  to  the  arrangement  that 


makes  it  available  to  the  institution.  If 
this  is  the  objective  it  could  be  handled, 
as  I  say,  in  another  way.  This  is  not  the 
right  way  to  do  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  either  of  recover- 
ing money  for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
I  can  assure  Members  that  in  light 
of  our  present  situation  with  respect  to 
our  fiscal  integrity.  I  would  be  the  last 
person  on  this  floor  to  oppose  such  an 
approach  if  I  thought  that  is  what  it  did, 
but  it  does  not. 

If  in  fact  that  were  true,  why  does  not 
this  bill  provide  for  repayment  at  a  time 
when  the  physicians  can  be  expected  to 
approach  their  greatest  earnings  poten- 
tial rather  than  at  a  time  when  their 
earnings  are  at  their  lowest  and  their 
expenses  at  the  highest  in  their  career? 

Repayment  to  the  Treasury  is  not  the 
true  objective  of  this  provision.  That  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  red  herring. 
The  ti-ue  objective  of  this  payback  pro- 
vision is  to  force  a  number  of  medica^ 
graduates  to  serve  in  underserved  areas 
whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

Now.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  correcting  geographic  maldistri- 
bution of  physicians.  I  think  that  is 
something  we  should  do  and  which  we 
have  tried  to  do  it  in  another  section  of 
this  bill. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  legislation  to  that 
end,  so  long  as  it  is  intended  to  encour- 
age individuals  to  voluntary  action,  but 
I  am  most  assuredly  opposed  to  this  kind 
of  provision  which  does  not  contain  en- 
couragement and  does  not  leave  it  up  to 
the  student  to  make  a  voluntary  decision 
whether  or  not  he  will  perform  a  term 
of  service. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
would  the  gentleman  encourage  better 
distribution  of  doctors?  By  making  addi- 
tional money  available  to  doctors  to  lo- 
cate for  a  period  of  time  in  under-repre- 
sented areas? 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  while  a  medical  student 
may  not  be  a  party  to  the  capitation 
grant  that  goes  to  the  medical  school, 
certainly  the  medical  student  Is  the  di- 
rect beneficiary  of  the  grant. 

Now  would  the  gentleman  offer  addi- 
tional benefits  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
to  assure  the  location  of  doctors  in  what 
may  now  be  under-represented  areas? 
Why  should  not  our  doctors — by  far  the 
highest  paid  professionals  in  the  coun- 
try and  probably  the  entire  world — be 
required  to  repay,  either  in  dollars  or  in 
public  service.  The  public  moneys  ad- 
vanced in  the  form  of  capitation  grants 
which  made  their  professional  education 
possible? 

Why  on  Earth,  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  should  the  taxpayers  be  ex- 
pected and  subsidize  the  education  of 
this  most  affluent  group  and  then  turn 
around  and  pay  a  bonus  to  assure  that 
doctors  practice  where  they  are  needed? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  would  point  out 
that  there  are  three  provisions  In  this 
bill  to  encourage  students  to  perform 
such  service.  One  is  the  National  Health 
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Service  provision.  One  woizld  employ  in- 
centives during  training  to  place  stu- 
dents in  these  areas  for  a  period  of  time 
to  encourage  them  to  elect  to  return 
there  for  practice.  Another  attempts  the 
same  thing  through  the  AHECS  pro- 
gram. I  think  the  correct  way  to  encour- 
age the  medical  man  to  serve  in  under- 
served  areas  is  to  give  him  direct  en- 
couragement to  make  it  worth  his  while, 
not  force  him  to  do  so  but  to  give  him  a 
free  choice. 

I  would  like  to  resume  to  analyze  what 
we  are  doing.  I  think  my  remarks  may 
help  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Satter- 
FiELD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes.) 

Mr.   SATTERFIELD.   Mr.   Chairman, 
we  have  created  an  impediment  to  the 
medical  student  in  terms  of  his  objective 
of  completing  his  medical  education  and 
we  have  created  a  dilemma,  whether  or 
not  he  is  a  new  student  or  whether  or 
not  he  has  entered  training  in  the  school. 
Every  student  in  a  medical  school,  re- 
gardless when  he  enters,  if  that  school 
is  going  to  receive  capitation  grants,  will 
have  to  enter  into  this  agreement.  The 
penalty  not  to  do  so  is  to  abandon  his 
hopes,  his  dreams,  abandon  his  study  for 
the  practice  of  medicine.  I  say  that  pen- 
alty is  far  too  severe  for  the  medical  stu- 
dent to  assume  voluntarily.  He  cannot 
assume  it.  Then  having  created  this  di- 
lemma for  him,  we  would  offer  some- 
thing   additional.    We    have    heard    it 
termed  on  this  floor  as  the  forgiveness 
provision.   I  would  ask,  forgiveness  of 
what?  We  are  creating  the  situation  and 
then  we  are  going  to  forgive  it?  It  is  not 
a  forgiveness.  It  is  not  even  an  excuse 
for  repayment,  nor  is  it  an  option  as 
some  would  suggest.  It  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  finely  baited  snare.  For 
when  the  graduate  is  called  upon  to 
m?.ke  his  repayment  1  year  after  resi- 
dency or  internship,  he  must  make  the 
decision  then  to  either  pay  this  obliga- 
tion in  cash  or  pay  it  by  full  professional 
service   in   an  area   designated   by   the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  He  has  to  make  this 
decision  at  a  time  when  he  is  faced  with 
the  cost  of  repaying  loans  made  to  pro- 
vide for  his  education,  the  cost  of  setting 
up  an  ofiQce,  paying  for  malpractice  In- 
surance, and  perhaps  supporting  a  fam- 
ily. The  saddest  aspect  of  all  is  that  the 
ones  who  will  have  no  choice  but  enter 
Into  a  period  of  service  will  be  those 
medical  graduates  who  come  from  the 
poorest  families  or  those  with  moderate 
incomes,    because    under    the    circiun- 
stances   they  will  not   be   able   to   do 
otherwise. 

This  provision  will  certainly  violate 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  individual  rights  It 
secures  to  its  citizens.  For  this  reason  It 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  In 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Vli^nla 
T  ^~„iH  n^e  to  make  two  points. 


The  first  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that 
when  students  leave  medical  school  they 
do  not  leave  with  only  a  $2,000  debt  with 
which  to  be  encouraged  to  go  to  an 
underserved  area.  They  are  in  hock  to 
the  Federal  Government,  commercial 
bonds,  family  and  friends  for  as  much 
as  $10,000,  $15,000,  sometimes  $20,000. 
It  is  that  amount  of  money  that  Is  going 
to  drive  them  to  serve  where  they  do, 
and  not  the  marginal  $2,000  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  Because  these  other 
debts  do  not  have  a  similar  payback 
feature  a  health  professional  will  still 
locate  where  he  or  she  can  make  lucra- 
tive sums  to  pay  back  the  substantial 
debt  I  suppose  we  ought  to  have  a 
lucrative  Federal  loan  program  to  help 
health  professionals.  Then  when  we  have 
got  the  new  doctor  with  $10,000  or  $15,- 

000  debt,  to  the  Federal  Government  we 
could  have  some  meaningful  incentive. 

1  do  not  think  the  amendment's  Incen- 
tive is  going  to  work. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  payback  provision  amounts  to 
federally  imposed,  deferred  tuition  on 
all  medical  schools  in  this  country.  I 
think  we  ought  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  support  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  the 
"payback"  are  appropriately  concerned 
with  incentives  to  better  distribute  health 
manpower  to  underserved  areas.  The 
need  is  real,  and  the  intent  to  fulfill  the 
need  is  admirable.  However,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  commit  another  injustice 
In  the  name  of  fairness. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD  has  convlnclngly  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  nothing  volun- 
tary about  the  "payback"  contract  which 
health  professions  students  must  sign  in 
order  to  attend  a  recipient  institution. 
In  fact,  we  can  safely  assume  that  no 
Institution  will  refuse  these  grants,  thus 
forcing  every  aspiring  health  profession- 
al to  become  a  debtor  to  the  United 
States. 

Not  only  will  every  student  In  health 
professions  schools  be  forced  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Government  as 
a  debtor,  but  these  students  will  have 
absolutely  no  say  as  to  what  k  done  with 
the  grant.  The  money  goes  directly  to 
the  schools  and  is  spent  by  the  schools. 
In  fact,  the  schools  have  the  money 
budgeted  before  the  student  ever  enters 
the  contract.  The  payback  amounts  to  a 
deferred  tuition  imposed  by  Congress  on 
health  professions  students— payable  in 
cash  or  service.  This  is  tantamount  to 
Congress  raising  the  tuition  which  ought 
to  remain  the  jurisdiction  of  State  leg- 
islatures or  governing  boards. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD  astutely  raises  ques- 
tions as  to  the  legality  of  a  forced  con- 
tract. I  would  just  like  to  raise  the  com- 
monsense  question  of  the  ethics  of  the 
contract.  How  can  we  justify  forcing  any- 
body into  a  contract  where  they  must 
pay  back  money  which  was  never  received 
or  controlled. 

If  we  desire  to  better  distribute  the 
health  professionals  in  this  country  by 
Incentives,  let  us  use  encouragement,  not 
coercion.  Let  us  design  voluntary  pro- 
grams, not  mandatory  ones.  Let  us  use 
equitable  means,  not  forced  contracts. 


Consider  the  precedent  the  payback 
provision  establishes.  Most  students  in 
the  United  States  are  attending  schools 
which  receive  Federal  grants.  Not  all  of 
these  grants  are  capitation  grants,  but 
capitation  is  merely  a  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  grant  to  the 
respective  schools.  Certainly  health  pro- 
fesslons  students  have  no  more  say  as 
to  whether  their  school  will  receive  the 
grant  than  any  other  student  in  the 
United  States,  nor  do  they  have  any  more 
control  over  how  the  money  will  be  spent 
Thus,  we  can  assume  this  precedent 
would  pave  the  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  require  any  group  of  students 
to  pay  back  the  Federal  grant  their 
school  received.  You  man  find  this  pos- 
sibility rather  extreme,  but  I  am  sure 
a  few  short  years  ago  the  current  pro- 
posal would  have  been  considered  equally 
extreme.  Perhaps  the  absurdity  of  my 
hypothesis  should  stand  to  illustrate  the 
gross  injustice  of  this  "payback"  oro- 
posal. 

To  require  health  professionals  to 
share  more  of  the  cost  of  their  education 
may  well  be  justifiable.  Aside  from  the 
dubious  method  of  contracting  the  debt 
the  payback  plan  is  designed  to  place  a 
burden  on  the  heaJth  professional  when 
he  is  least  able  to  bear  it.  He  will  have 
to  begin  repayment  within  11  months 
after  completion  of  study  or  Internship 
The  young  health  professional  would 
very  possibly  be  repaying  other  debts  In- 
curred while  a  student;  he  will  be  assum- 
ing the  costs  of  setting  up  practice- 
equipment,  office  space,  staff;  he  will 
hkely  be  Incurring  the  costs  of  moving 
and  estabUshing  a  famUy;  all  this  while 
his  career  income  wiU  be  at  its  lowest 
level. 

Many  health  professionals  may  be 
forced  into  the  underserved  areas.  Some 
claim  that  too  many  will  be  forced  into 
this  alternative,  and  many  may  be  re- 
fused the  alternative  service.  Tliose  may 
be  unduly  burdened  by  this  additional 
debt  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  costs  will 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Certainly  many  of  the  health  professions 
are  hard  to  sympathize  with  on  fiscal 
matters,  but  it  is  only  logical  that  after 
years  of  study  and  no  real  Income,  they 
would  not  yet  be  capable  of  assuming 
additional  debts  without  passing  the  cost 
on  to  the  consumer. 

Most  assuredly  our  Intent  Is  not  to 
increase  the  cost  of  health  care,  but  that 
will  Inevitably  be  the  obvious  result  of 
this  proposal. 

I  question  the  desirability  of  this  finan- 
cial leverage,  especially  where  the  repay- 
ment is  to  a  party  with  whom  he  did  not 
originally  contract  and  from  whom  he 
did  not  seek  a  benefit.  Despite  reports 
that  positive  Incentives  have  not  been 
as  successful  as  hoped  In  attracting  man- 
power to  underserved  areas,  it  Is  not 
convincing  that  they  should  be  replaced 
by  negative  Incentives  at  this  time.  Un- 
fortunately. It  Is  probable  that  additional 
Indebtedness  will  act  as  incentive  In  the 
most  undesirable  direction— raising  the 
cost  of  health  care  and  promoting  gravi- 
tation toward  higher  income  specialty 
practices  located  in  prosperous  areas. 
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For  these  additional  reasons.  I  feel  the 
payback  provisions  should  not  be  in- 
truded on  the  existing  capitation  grants 
to  health  professions  schools. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  plowed  some  of 
this  ground  before,  but  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  mentioning  again  to  acquaint 
the  committee  and  the  Members  with 
precisely  what  we  are  talking  about  with 
capitation,  what  it  is,  why  we  are  saying 
it  should  be  payed  back. 

Capitation  Is  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  only  professional 
schools;  no  other  body  of  schools  in  the 
country  receives  capitation  payments. 
That  is  in  addition  to  construction 
grants,  tuition  grants,  scholarship  loans, 
and  all  the  other  types  of  Federal  sub- 
sidles  made  available  to  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

Quite  frankly,  I  would  very  much  like 
to  stand  here  and  say  that  we  should  not 
require  these  students  or  graduates  to 
pay  back;  that  is,  if  we,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, were  not  providing  over  50  per- 
cent—mind you,  50  percent — of  the  total 
cost  of  the  education  of  what  turns  out 
to  be  the  highest  paid  profession  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  understand 
full  well  the  type  of  mall  the  Members 
have  been  receiving,  as  I  have  myself, 
that  comes  from  the  AMA,  the  ADA,  and 
those  students  who  are  involved,  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  pay  back,  but 
they  want  to  continue  receiving  capita- 
tion. We  are  not  hearing  much  from  the 
American  taxpayer  who  Is  paying  the 
bill. 

We  look  at  the  development  of  health 
professionals  as  a  matter  of  providing 
something  in  the  national  Interest.  It 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  have  enough 
doctors,  dentists,  osteopaths,  and  the 
rest  of  the  health  professions.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  that  if  they  are  In  an 
iimer-city  area  or  a  rural  area  where  they 
would  not  have  that  health  professional 
available,  it  is  not  very  much  of  a  na- 
tional interest.  I  do  not  have  access  In 
my  rural  area  to  enough  health  profes- 
sionals, yet  my  taxpayers  are  helping  to 
pay  for  over  50  percent  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  not  against  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  highest  paid  professionals  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  may  be 
all  right,  but  I  think  we  should  imder- 
stand  what  we  are  doing  with  our  total 
contributions  and  subsidies  to  the  train- 
ing of  health  professionals  as  It  relates 
to  what  we  would  hope  to  do  In  this  bill, 
somehow  to  encourage  them  to  go  Into 
the  underserved  areas  of  the  country. 
We  tried  to  do  that  with  the  scholarship 
approach  and  say,  "We  will  forget  the 
payment,"  and  It  did  not  work.  They 
found  it  more  convenient  to  go  Into  the 
nigh  income  areas  and  pay  back  the 
loans. 

We  have  tried  other  devices  to  encour- 
age health  professionals,  in  fact,  to  go 
Into  underserved  areas,  and  quite  frank- 
ly, they  did  not  work. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  capitation  grant  Is 
equivalent,  roughly,  to  what  would  be 
tuition. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Indeed  not.  It  would 
be  larger  than  tuition,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  It  does  not 
purchase  bricks  and  mortar  or  anything 
like  that? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  It  is  up  to  the  edu- 
cational institution  to  make  the  deter- 
mination of  how  they  spend  their  capi- 
tation grant.  As  Chairman  Rogers  has 
indicated,  they  are  given  capitation  to 
provide  quality  education.  How  they  do 
that  is  up  to  the  individual  school.  The 
scholarship  is  an  addition  to  capitation. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's last  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  raises  a  bothersome 
question  about  the  entire  principle  we 
are  being  asked  to  endorse  If  we  support 
the  committee  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  nearly  every  university  and  col- 
lege, almost  everyone  In  this  country, 
receives  Federal  aid  in  some  form, 
whether  capitation,  direct  grants,  loans, 
or  whatever. 

If  the  gentleman's  "payback"  principle 
has  any  validity,  it  should  be  extended  to 
require  payback  by  every  beneficiary  of 
Federal  funds  and  every  student  who  re- 
ceives aid. 

Mr.  HASITNGS.  I  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man that  capitation  is  in  addition  to  the 
other  traditional  kinds  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies. It  is  not  a  separate  category. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  SATTERFIELD)  pointed  out  the 
reason  this  capitation  grant  system  was 
designed  was  to  advance  a  national 
health  policy,  a  policy  decision  by  this 
Congress  at  a  time  when  It  was  adjudged 
that  more  doctors  were  needed.  When  the 
gentleman  says  capitation  Is  in  addition 
to  tuition  loans,  yes,  but  It  could  be 
lumped  together  with  all  of  the  Federal 
aid  as  a  consideration  of  what  amounts 
ought  to  be  repaid  by  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  It  probably  could. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  why  do  we  single  out 
one  class  of  student  beneficiaries,  and 
Ignore  the  many  others  who  benefit  from 
Federal  aid  but  are  not  forced  to  repay? 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  would  say  the  gen- 
tleman could  put  that  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  or  a  proposition  for  future 
consideration. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
offer  just  such  an  amendment,  or  better 
still,  end  many  of  these  Federal  subsidies. 
But  the  gentleman  is  not  doing  that  with 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  would  say  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  wrong  in  his  reasoning. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  because  of 
some  of  the  concerns  for  those  who  are 


currently  In  the  professional  schools  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
grandfather  those  in  who  have  already 
started  their  professional  career,  and  the 
repayment  would  not  relate  to  any  but 
those  who  enter  In  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Studds.  )  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hastings  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  grandfather-in  stu- 
dents who  are  there.  It  would  be  unfair 
for  us  to  do  otiierwise.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  amendment,  and  I 
certainly  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  might  also  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Maguire  )  intends  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  will  say  the  repayment  not  take 
place  until  24  months  after  the  comple- 
tion of  studies,  and  that  would  go  a  long 
way  to  improve  this  payback  situation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  Is  at  the 
threshold  of  big  health  problems,  and  the 
committee  is  trying  to  address  itself  to 
those  problems  and  the  manner  In  which 
they  should  be  solved,  or  at  least  amelio- 
rated. 

The  committee  amendment  in  this  re- 
gard takes  account  of  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation in  this  country  is  very,  very  costly, 
and  I  should  say  that  medical  education 
is  the  costliest  of  all.  And  In  some  fashion 
those  costs  must  be  borne. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Institution 
does  not  have  to  repay  the  capitation. 
That  is  true.  The  Institution  Is  not  a 
profit-making  entity,  but  the  student 
ultimately  will  be.  The  capitation  grants 
are  for  the  general  benefit  of  each  and 
every  student  that  enters  the  Institution, 
covering  the  most  of  the  excellence  of 
his  education  over  and  above  that  which 
the  totality  of  tuitions  would  provide. 

Why  do  we  not  provide  that  the  stu- 
dents receive  the  money  directly  In  the 
form  of  a  loan?  There  are  a  few  reasons 
for  that.  One  I  think  has  considerable 
merit,  and  that  Is  that  not  all  students 
are  in  the  same  financial  circumstances. 
Not  all  students  need  the  loans.  If  they 
were  provided  on  that  basis,  some  could 
simply  pay  the  tuition,  and  throw  a  party 
with  the  loan  money. 

Another  point  arises  from  the  assertion 
that  the  Institution  has  no  obligation. 
The  Institution  does  have  an  obligation 
to  maintain  enrollments,  to  conduct 
careful  audits,  and  to  provide  records  so 
that  we  can  see  what  happens  to  this 
money  to  the  end  that  It  Is  used  In  a 
proper  way,  not  so  that  the  Institution 
can  increase  Its  endowment  In  some 
fashion,  but  to  get  the  job  done  to  train 
these  young  Americans  to  be  good 
doctors. 
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Third,  administratively  it  is  naturally 
quite  a  bit  simpler  to  provide  the  money 
to  the  institution  than  it  would  be  to 
provide  it  to  all  the  students.  That  should 
be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  saving  paperwork.  Again  some 
would  need  the  loans,  others  not,  while 
all  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  en- 
hanced education  which  capitation 
makes  possible. 

I  feel  that  inasmuch  as  we  provide 
these  moneys  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
America's  health  through  making  it  pos- 
sible for  students  to  become  practition- 
ers and  make  a  living  ofif  of  America's 
health  problems,  it  is  only  right  that  the 
taxpayers  should  be  refimded  or  com- 
pensated in  some  fashion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  should 
occur  in  many  other  areas  of  American 
education  and  American  life,  and  it  was 
asked  why  we  did  not  Include  railroads 
and  airlines  in  this  bill.  It  has  something 
to  do  with  jurisdiction.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  education  of  medical  students, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  just  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  this  point  if  he  does  not 
agree  that  this  is  the  most  effective  and 
the  fairest  way  to  achieve  all  of  the  de- 
sired goals  of  America's  investment  in 
medical  education?  That  is  to  say,  is  this 
not  the  best  way  to  get  well-trained  stu- 
dents, effect  some  distribution  of  their 
expertise  in  medically  under -served 
areas,  and  obtain  a  return  to  the  tax- 
payers in  general  for  making  this  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  statement  that  he  has  made.  I 
think  it  is  as  fair  a  way  as  we  could  pos- 
sibly design,  and  I  think  it  will  have  posi- 
tive effects  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the 
country  to  succumb  to  pressures  to  draft 
American  doctors  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  instead  of  giving 
them  other  ways  if  you  will,  to  meet  those 
needs? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  stated  the  feeling  of 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missoiuri 
(Mr.  Symington)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Symington  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  could  use  30  seconds  of  my  additional 
time  obtained  on  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  it  would  be  rather  likely  that  if 
the  position  of  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Satter- 
iTELD)  should  prevail  today,  there  would 
be  great  pressure  from  various  parts  of 
the  country — very  strong  pressure — to 
draft  American  doctors. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  not  only 
woxild  there  be  very  great  pressure  all 
over  the  country  but  there  would  be 
very  great  pressure  in  the  other  body. 
That  pressiu-e  was  evident  even  last  year. 


This  is  an  alternative.  This  approach 
gives  freedom  of  choice  to  students  rather 
than  to  have  them  drafted.  The  proposal 
that  is  coming  out  of  the  Senate  is  to 
draft  them  into  service  and  assign  them. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to 
get  at  this  problem. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
really  quite  disturbed  to  hear  this  idea 
that  pressure  is  going  to  be  brought  to 
draft  doctors  to  given  areas.  What  kind 
of  nonsense  are  we  talking  about? 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  free  society. 
Would  this  be  some  form  of  indentured 
service  into  the  medical  profession? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reply  to  the  gentleman — and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee— I  think  the  gentleman  must 
realize  there  are  some  such  pressures  to- 
day. All  the  gentleman  has  to  do  is  walk 
about  100  yards  and  he  can  hear  all 
about  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  we  get 
a  lot  of  pressures  around  here  for  things 
that  do  not  work  out.  We  all  remember 
the  interlock  system  in  the  automobile 
as  the  result  of  the  mandate  by  Congress 
to  provide  passive  restraints.  We  know 
full  well  how  badly  that  turned  out. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  logic.  If  we 
carry  his  conclusions  to  its  ultimate  end, 
that  would  mean  that  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  manpower  retraining  programs 
we  now  have,  let  us  say,  for  mechanics, 
if  there  is  a  shortage  of  mechanics  and 
the  Government  succeeds  in  training 
those  people  as  mechanics,  then  they 
should  repay  the  costs  of  education;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  gentleman  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  that  logic  falls  down? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  are  here  talking 
about  a  major  investment  in  what  I 
would  call  an  aspect  of  national  security, 
the  point  raised  earlier  in  a  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  There  is 
neither  a  major  maldistribution  of  auto 
mechanics,  or  a  comparable  Federal  in- 
vestment in  their  training. 

What  the  country  wants  very  much  to 
do  is  to  see  to  it  that  a  huge  investment 
by  its  taxpayers  in  the  ability  of  medical 
men  and  women  to  make  a  living  should 
In  some  fashion  be  returned  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  how  about  the 
private  research  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  which  the  gentleman 
is  very  familiar,  and  from  which  the 
whole  population  benefits,  hopefully.  Do 
we  not  help  all  the  people  to  benefit  from 
that  research?  And  should  not  all  users  of 
national  science  grants  repay  a  portion 
of  the  loan  at  a  later  date  when  income 
Is  production  as  a  result  of  the  benefits 
from  that  specific  research. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  it  should  ever  be 
determined,  I  think,  in  any  area  of  huge 
Federal  expenditures  that  the  moneys  are 
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not  being  sufBciently  or  properly  used 
within  the  hmits  for  which  they  are 
given  to  benefit  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, yes.  the  question  would  arise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Symington  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  my  problem  is  that  I 
do  not  see  why  we  are  picking  upon  one 
segment    of    educational    beneficiaries 
We  do  not  require  this  now.  except  for 
direct  student  loans,  which  as  we  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  should  be  paid 
back  but  which  are  not  being  paid  back 
very  well  at  this  moment,  we  do  want  to 
forgive  them  in  all  the  other  areas  where 
we  provide  subsidies,  in  effect,  directly 
to  institutions.  Yet,  in  this  case  we  admit 
that  the  grant  goes  to  the  institution  not 
directly  to  the  medical  student.  The  in- 
dividual student  has  no  real  control  over 
how  that  grant  is  spent.  Yet  we  are  going 
to  ask  him  to  pay  it  back.  In  this  case. 
We   do  not  do  it  in  the  Federal  man- 
power training  programs.  We  do  not  do 
it  in  other  areas  of  Federal  grants. 

I  really  believe  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment falls  down  somewhat  when  he  says 
that  health  is  such  a  national  problem. 
That  somehow  "this  payback  provision'' 
is  going  to  free  some  solution. 

We  have  a  national  problem  in  the 
automobile  field.  Do  we  want  mechanics 
who  receive  a  Federal  manpower  grant 
to  go  to  school  and  to  repay  that' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  may  respond 
to  the  gentleman,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
had  listened  more  closely  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  cannot  understand  why  we  pick 
on  only  one  segment  of  our  professional 
student  population. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  He  described  very 
thoroughly  the  distinction  between  gen- 
eral education  grants  and  the  normal 
kinds  of  assistance  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  educational  institu- 
tions of  course,  in  many  other  areas  of 
our  national  life.  Capitation  was  begun 
in  1971  as  a  separate  and  distinct  effort 
to  produce  more  medical  professionals. 
We  now  have  more,  all  right,  but  not 
always  enough  where  we  need  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McKay  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Symington  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  reason  for  this  bill  is  that 
we  have  a  national  condition  that  re- 
quires some  action  which  could  be  In- 
terpreted as  an  emergency? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should;  It  Is  a  crit- 
ical and  worsening  condition. 
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Mr.  McKAY.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  not  an  unprecedented  action.  I  recall 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  when 
we  had  a  shortage  of  teachers.  I  was  a 
recipient  of  some  of  that  money,  and 
there  was  an  attachment  required  of  me. 
If  I  completed  my  education  with  what- 
ever money  I  received.  I  had  two  alter- 
natives: One,  I  could  pay  back  im- 
mediately, or  through  whatever  arrange- 
ment I  could  work  out,  the  total  sum 
that  I  borrowed  or  was  given  or  was 
granted;  or  I  had  the  alternative  of 
spending  5  years,  and  for  each  year  that 
I  spent  in  teaching  in  the  area  prescribed 
or  for  which  I  was  trained,  then  I  could 
be  forgiven  in  an  increment  up  to  50 
percent. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
an  unprecedented  act. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No;  did  the  gentle- 
man feel  imposed  upon  by  this  arrange- 
ment? 

Mr.  McKAY.  No;  I  did  not  feel  imposed 
upon.  I  had  an  advantage  that  I  could 
not  have  had  in  any  other  way  to  fund 
my  education. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hke  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  McKay)   one  question. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  being 
lielped.  Did  he  have  the  option  of  taking 
the  money  and  entering  into  this  thing 
voluntarily,  or  did  he  have  to  do  it? 

Mr.  McKAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  had  one  of  two  choices:  I  could 
either  pay  it  back  or  I  could  stay  in  the 
school  system  and  teach.  I  had  no  alter- 
natives outside  of  those  two. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  But  they  did  not 
force  the  gentleman  to  take  that  money. 

Mr.  McKAY.  No.  and  the  medical  stu- 
dent is  not  forced  to  go  to  school  to 
become  a  doctor. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  The  problem  here 
Is  that  he  is  forced  to  enter  into  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  McKAY.  If  he  wants  to  get  the 
benefits  of  the  school,  the  same  thing 
I  did. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  He  has  about  the 
same  choice  that  a  condemned  man  does 
as  to  whether  he  is  to  be  electrocuted 
or  to  be  hung. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  observe  that  admittance  into  an 
American  medical  school  should  not  be 
considered  a  condemnation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
we  gentleman  from  Missouri  yield  so 
mat  I  might  ask  my  good  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  a 
question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
asK  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  if  the  gentleman 
oia  not  receive  the  funds  himself  under 
tte  National  Defense  Scholarship  pro- 
gram, and  used  that  money  to  pay  for 
JUS  tuition,  and  his  room  and  board? 
J^i  MCKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bor- 
rowed the  money  to  pay  the  tuition  so  as 

«^„w     ?^*^^  ^^°°^  *^^at  I  otherwise 
could  not  have  attended. 


Mr.  CARTER.  In  the  gentleman's  case 
he  had  control  of  the  money,  and  in  the 
case  we  are  considering  today  the  school 
gets  the  money.  The  student  does  not 
get  the  $2,000.  Above  that,  he  must  pay 
the  cost  of  his  medical  schooling. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  point  out  that  I  think  the  student 
does  get  something.  The  student  gets  the 
advantage  of  the  educational  facihties. 
the  personnel  and  equipment  that  are 
provided  him.  something  that  would  not 
othei-wise  exist  were  it  not  for  the  capi- 
tation grants.  That  is  what  the  student 
gets,  and  he  gets  it,  and  every  student 
gets  it  in  equal  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  give  us  a 
little  more  light  on  because,  frankly,  it 
is  an  area  that  I  am  not  fully  versed  in. 

I  refer  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who.  in  response  to 
a  question,  indicated  that,  no,  the  cap- 
itation grant  is  not  really  payment  on 
the  tuition;  it  is  only  a  part  of  it.  I 
further  understand,  and  it  sounds  from 
the  debate  as  though  this  is  correct,  that 
every  institution,  every  medical  school, 
its  medical  school  library,  and  the  entire 
institution,  is  there  because  of  Federal 
funds  that  have  been  given  to  it. 

My  question  is:  did  not  that  institu- 
tion provide  a  good  share  of  all  of  these 
facilities  on  its  own?  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  much  is  paid 
for  in  the  payment  by  the  capitation 
grants,  and  how  much  of  this  has  been 
provided  by  the  institution  Itself,  that 
admittedly  has  failed.  I  suppose  one 
could  say,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide those  facilities  but,  nevertheless,  ap- 
parently these  medical  institutions  have 
been  in  operation  prior  to  the  institution 
of  the  capitation  grants. 

So  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  all  due  to 
the  Federal  Government,  or  was  some 
of  this  built  and  provided  by  the  schools 
themselves  due  to  private  contributions, 
and  so  forth? 

That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  CARTER.  On  the  contrary,  It  is 
required  that  these  medical  schools 
keep  up  on  their  assistance  that  they 
receive  from  the  State  and  other  areas. 
Actually,  the  capitation  grant  does  not 
begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  year  hi  school. 
Actually,  it  costs  a  college  approximate- 
ly $13,000  a  year  for  each  student  who 
enters  that  school,  and  it  costs  the  per- 
son to  go  to  school  at  least  $10,000,  a 
minimum  of  that. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  (Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  still  further, 
what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  about 
how  much  of  that  comes  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  Because  I  am  con- 
cerned that  it  seems  like  here  we  are 
again  providing  the  Federal  share  so  as 


to  get  a  foot  in  the  door  toward  ultimate 
control  of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  there  are  two 
types  of  grants— the  capitation  grant, 
various  institutional  types  of  grants  such 
as  projects  grants,  and  so  forth,  and  I 
must  admit  that  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  every  medical  school 
is  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government. 
And  it  is  my  understanding  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious schools  is  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  one  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  was  graduated  from.  But  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  they  have  so 
many  great  scientists  there  that  they 
get  much  more  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  research. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Then  is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  question  is  that  we 
are  using  50  percent  to  control  100  per- 
cent. That  would  be  a  relatively  accurate 
statement;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  right,  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
that  many  people  do  not  understand 
actually  what  this  program  is  ^11  about. 
My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
eastern  Kentucky,  my  neighbor,  was 
asking  about  the  physicians  in  his  area. 
For  rural  and  ghetto  areas  we  have  a  bill 
which  allocates  $40  milUon  the  first  year. 
$80  million  the  second  year,  and  $120 
million  the  third  year  for  educating 
youngsters  who  want  to  go  to  medical 
school.  These  people  after  graduation 
pay  this  back  by  service  in  a  rural  or 
ghetto  area  for  each  year  they  receive 
support  in  the  medical  school.  This  is  the 
way  we  are  attacking  the  maldistribution 
of  physicians,  and  I  think  it  is  an  excel- 
lent way.  We  will  spend  $240  million  in 
the  next  3  years  for  this,  so  we  are  doing 
something  about  maldistribution.  We  are 
doing  our  very  best  to  be  helpful. 

It  is  a  sad  thing,  too.  that  in  rural 
areas  one  of  the  disincentives  to  physi- 
cians which  keeps  them  from  going  to 
rural  areas  is  that  they  are  not  paid  the 
usual  and  customary  fees  which  are  paid 
in  urban  areas.  In  Kentucky  in  the  rural 
areas  they  receive  only  about  67  percent 
of  the  fees  which  physicians  of  the  same 
caliber  receive  in  Louisville.  In  the  na- 
tional health  scholarship  program  which 
we  have,  not  only  would  they  be  paid 
well  in  the  communities  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  deprived  areas,  but  they 
would  be  provided  $25,000  for  expenses  to 
start  their  oflBces.  to  buy  X-ray  equip- 
ment. This  is  the  way  we  should  go.  This 
is  a  voluntary  way. 

The  present  method  by  which  $2,000 
capitation  Is  granted  on  the  basis  of  each 
student  registered  in  a  school  makes  the 
requirement  that  this  student  pay  back 
at  the  end  of  his  training  $8,000.  If  he 
goes  to  that  school,  he  has  no  choice.  He 
must  sign.  He  must  pay  the  money  back 
when  he  has  completed  his  training. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
Satterfield  position. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
position  of  the  committee  and  the  posi- 
tion of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  who  I  believe 
is  one  of  the  most  decent  people  that  I 
have  had  the  opportimity  to  know. 

I  would  like  to  focus,  if  I  might.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  three  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  relationship  to  this  amend- 
ment: one,  is  the  program  volimtary?: 
two,  are  the  incentives  offered  to  medical 
students  for  forgiveness  adequate? ;  and, 
three,  is  there  any  validity  to  the  allega- 
tions that  there  might  be  some  discrim- 
inatory provision  in  this  against  people 
of  low  income  or  minority  groups? 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  the  question  has 
been  raised  that  this  is  not  a  voluntary 
program.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  in 
the  development  of  this  program,  in  fact, 
it  is  voluntary  in  that  medical  students 
do  have  the  choice.  They  can  repay  it  by 
cash  or  they  can  repay  it  by  service. 
I  will  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
if  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  Of  course, 
they  have  a  choice.  When  one  goes  to 
school,  he  has  to  pay  tuition.  He  does  not 
get  into  school  vmless  he  pays  tuition, 
and  if  the  taxpayers,  in  efifect,  are  paying 
the  tuition  to  this  school  to  provide  good 
education  for  him,  we  just  think  he  ought 
to  help  us  meet  the  need  a  little  bit.  We 
are  not  going  to  ask  him  to  repay  it  if 
he  goes  out  and  serves  where  doctors  are 
really  needed. 

That  is  freedom  of  choice.  If  they  do 
not  want  to.  and  that  is  freedom  of 
choice,  they  should  help  us  put  back  a 
little  money,  so  we  do  not  have  to  raid 
the  Treasury  again,  and  they  should  pay 
it  back  so  others  can  go  and  serve  their 
countries. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  It  certainly  is  voluntary. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Of  course,  it  is  volim- 
tary. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
The  second  question:  Is  the  incentive 
adequate  for  individuals  who  might  seek 
forgiveness?  In  other  words,  is  the  for- 
giveness at  high  enough  levels  for  the 
individuals  who  take  service  as  repay- 
ment, high  enough  so  the  program  will 
work? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  think  it  Is.  It  Is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  entirely. 
Many,  many  prefer  to  go  somewhere 
where  they  will  make  a  great  deal  of 
money.  We  understand  that  and  expect 
that,  but  at  least  it  will  be  an  incentive 
to  get  some  to  consider  going  out  and 
serving  the  American  public.  I  think  it  is 
an  effective  help. 

It  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem 
completely  by  any  means  but  It  is  going 
to  be  an  aid.  But  the  more  we  continue 
at  a  freedom  of  choice  level,  the  better. 
Oh,  we  can  go  along  as  it  was  proposed 
in  the  Senate  and  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  committee  and  simply  draft 
everybody,  but  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
that.  We  are  trying  to  go  along  with  it 
in  such  a  way  that  the  freedom  of  choice 
is  available. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  But  the  committee  did 


consider  the  level  and  thought  this  was 
an  adequate  level  if  persons  chose  to  do 
so,  adequate  so  they  would  choose  to  go 
and  practice  medicine  in  the  imder- 
served  areas? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  The  third  question:  On 
discrimination,  the  allegation  has  been 
raised  that  such  a  program  of  forgiveness 
would  discriminate  against  medical  stu- 
dents of  low  income  or  members  of  mi- 
nority groups.  Did  the  committee  con- 
sider that  particular  allegation? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  think,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  me,  this  is  the  most 
ludicrous  argiunent  I  have  heard,  saying 
this  would  discriminate  against  those 
who  are  most  unfortunate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  will  aid  these  people  the  most 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  we  do  away 
with  capitation,  the  tuition  goes  up,  and 
then  what  happens?  The  student  goes  to 
a  school  and  the  tuition  goes  up.  The  stu- 
dent may  never  get  into  the  school,  or  if 
he  does  get  in,  where  does  he  get  the 
money?  He  borrows  it.  What  happens  if 
he  borrows  it?  He  has  to  pay  it  back. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  way  is  to 
say  he  can  get  in  at  the  lower  tuition  in 
effect  if  he  will  simply  say  he  will  go 
ahead  and  serve  and  help  us  where  we 
need  doctors.  If  he  does  not  want  to  do 
that,  it  is  OK,  he  had  freedom  of  choice, 
he  can  go  out  and  make  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  he  pays  back  just  $2,000.  And 
any  doctor.  I  do  not  care  whether  he 
comes  from  a  poor  background  or  a  rich 
background,  who  goes  into  practice,  as 
soon  as  he  goes  into  practice  of  medicine 
and  he  has  been  practicing  a  year,  we 
will  be  assured  his  income  is  most  signifi- 
cant. The  average  income  right  now.  and 
it  is  going  up.  is  over  $50,000  a  year.  That 
is  the  average. 

So  it  is  amazing  to  hear  this  argument. 
This  will  be  of  aid  to  those  who  want  to 
go  to  medical  school,  an  aid  to  those 
who  want  to  help  and  serve  their  fellow 
man  where  they  need  doctors.  It  will  be 
an  aid  to  help  cut  down  Federal  expend- 
itures, because  those  who  do  not  want  to 
help  solve  some  of  these  problems  will 
pay  some  of  the  money  back  into  the 
Treasury  to  help  us  carry  the  program 
for  those  others  who  will  be  coming 
along. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
and  am  now  in  even  stronger  support  of 
the  committee  position. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED     BT      MR.     HASTINGS     TO 
THE     COMMrTTEE     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  77,  beginning 
In  line  8,  strike  out  "enrolled  In  the  school 
in  a  school  year  beginning  after  June  30, 
1976,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "who  Is  en- 
rolled In  the  school  In  a  school  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1976,  and  who  was  not 
enrolled  In  the  school  In  a  school  year  be- 
ginning before  such  date". 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment  that  grand- 
fathers from  the  provisions  of  payback 
any  student  who  currently  is  in  a  health 


professional  school.  It  would  only  require 
payback  for  those  who  enter  in  their 
freshman  year  after  the  bill  becomes  law 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Although  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  committee.  I  think  on 
this  side  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  We  think  it  is  fair  for  those 
who  are  already  in  school.  We  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  told  this  is  an  emergency  situation, 
requiring  a  redistribution  of  our  medi- 
cal resources  immediately  in  order  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  this  country. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  taking  2  or  3 
years  of  medical  graduates  and  exempt- 
ing them  from  what  we  were  told  is  a 
good  principle;  but  if  there  is  a  need, 
why  is  this  not  as  good  today  as  it  is  2  or 
3  years  from  now? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman,  the  word  "emergency"  was 
never  used  by  this  gentleman.  If  someone 
else  wants  to  get  into  a  discussion  of 
the  emergency  nature  of  this,  the  gen- 
tleman would  have  to  direct  his  question 
to  them. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  get  the 
payback  principle  included  in  law. 

Certainly,  I  realize  as  a  matter  of  equi- 
ty for  those  students  already  in  if  they 
had  not  been  aware  of  this  obligation 
that  in  the  sense  of  equity  we  should 
say  it  will  only  apply  to  those  entering 
prospectively. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Ordinarily  I  would  be 
in  favor  and  insist  upon  a  grandfather 
provision;  however,  I  think  that  the 
grandfather  provision  the  gentleman 
proposes  points  out  what  I  consider  a 
difficulty.  Ordinarily  when  we  have  a 
grandfather  provision  it  is  so  that  we  do 
not  impose  an  obligation  where  an  indi- 
vidual has  initially  been  offered  a  choice. 
But  to  impose  it  when  he  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  that  choice,  even 
If  we  are  applying  the  payback  provi- 
sion or  alternative  service  to  those  en- 
tering school  anew,  it  is  not  a  choice  in 
effect.  It  is  either  go  to  school  or  not  go 
to  school.  It  is  not  participating  or  not 
participating  within  the  payback  or  al- 
ternative service  concept. 

•  So  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  more 
choice  for  the  individuals  who  will  be 
enrolling  than  there  would  be  for  those 
now  in.  I  do  not  know  that  the  same  ra- 
tionale that  I  see  is  applicable  to  grand- 
father provisions  is  applicable  to  a  grand- 
father provision  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  the  gentleman  probably 
would  have  to  be  opposed  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  if  that  is  the  reason 
the  gentleman  is  opposed,  because  not 
to  consider  what  I  believe  to  be  freedom 
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of  choice,  the  grandfather  provision  does 
not  change  that.  The  grandfather  pro- 
vision only  exempts  those  who  are 
currently  in  and  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  get  themselves  in  the 
repayment. 

The  argument  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man is  not  correct.  To  get  to  the  gentle- 
man's concern,  the  gentleman  would 
have  to  be  opposed  to  the  entire  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  grandfather  clause  does 
not  get  to  the  question  of  equity,  because 
there  is  no  more  equity  or  inequity  for 
those  not  in. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  As  the  gentleman  in- 
terprets the  word  "equity."  the  only  way 
to  correct  the  equity  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  would  be  for  the  elimination  of 
payback  completely,  an  opportunity  that 
the  gentleman  will  have  to  express  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  We  are  not  on  the  ques- 
tion of  those  enrolled  or  whether  there 
is  more  inequity  for  those  now  enrolled. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  correct  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  but  I 
think  he  should  extend  it  into  the  future. 
I  do  not  know  why  by  what  ratiocination 
he  arrives  at  the  point  that  capitation 
was  all  right  yesterday  and  the  day  be- 
fore and  the  year  before,  but  it  is  not 
now;  in  the  future  it  is  going  to  be  wrong, 
it  will  have  to  be  paid  back;  but  I  con- 
gratulate him  in  being  at  least  half 
right. 

Now,  I  refer  to  the  great  spending. 
I  heard  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  talk  about  how  saving  he 
is  in  spending.  I  have  some  of  my  friends 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle,  one  of  them 
from  Massachusetts  says,  "Don't,  for 
God's  sake,  don't  bring  out  any  more  of 
those  bills.  They  are  the  most  expensive 
bills  in  the  world." 

I  hear  them  on  this  side  saying  that. 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  the 
Member  who  was  talking  about  saving 
is  the  greatest  spender  of  them  all.  There 
is  no  question  about  it,  and  this  bill 
today  exceeds  the  budget  request.  I  want 
to  say  that  to  my  big  spending  friend. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Hastings)  which  includes  the 
grandfather  provision.  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect my  remarks  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
the  background  of  the  health  manpower 
legislation. 

To  hear  some  of  the  talk  today,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
present  system  of  capitation  grants  to 
the  Nation's  medical  schools  have  been 
on  the  books  for  decades  and  decades 
and  decades.  In  fact,  that  is  not  the 
ease.  The  legislation  that  brought  about 
capitation  was  enacted  in  1971.  It  was 
only  4  short  years  ago  when  capitation 
first  started  flowing  to  the  medical 
schools. 


Why  was  there  a  capitation  program 
enacted  in  1971  to  help  medical  schools 
and  to  produce  more  health  profes- 
sionals? The  answer  Is  that  it  was  felt 
In  1971,  that  there  were  not  enough 
doctors.  Purely  and  simply,  it  was  a  way 
to  increase  enrollments  and  increase  the 
capacity  of  medical  schools  to  turn  out 
more  doctors. 

What  has  happened  since  1971?  What 
we  have  discovered  since  1971  is  that  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  an  absolute 
shortage  of  doctors,  but  that  doctors  are 
too  often  in  the  wrong  places  and  they  are 
doing  the  wrong  things.  We  have  mal- 
distribution by  specialty  and  we  have 
geographic  maldistribution. 

What  the  committee  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  to  recognize  a  new  problem,  a 
problem  that  is  different  from  the  one 
we  thought  existed  in  1971.  Upon  further 
analysis  it  turns  out  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  doctors,  but  they  are  just  not  doing 
the  right  things  in  the  right  places.  That 
is  the  philosophy,  I  think,  behind  the 
committee  amendment,  and  it  is  a  phi- 
losophy I  strongly  support. 

If  enacted,  the  committee  amendment 
will  have  the  effect  of  returning  the 
money  to  the  Federal  Government,  which 
we  all  know  needs  it,  unless  the  student 
elects  to  serve  in  primary  care  in  a  med- 
ically underserved  area.  It  will  give  stu- 
dents a  chance  and  a  choice  to  decide  as 
to  what  kind  of  health  care  they  are 
going  into,  and  whether  they  will  go  into 
serving  in  a  medically  imderservod  area. 

Finally,  there  is  a  very  simple  point  I 
do  want  to  reemphasize,  and  it  is  this: 
It  has  been  pointed  out  here  by  several 
Members  that  the  medical  profession  is 
among  the  highest  compensated  in  the 
land.  Average  annual  earnings  have  been 
estimated  as  at  least  $50,000  or  $60,000. 
Many  of  my  constituents  just  do  not 
agree  with  the  principle  that  we  should 
subsidize  those  individuals  who  are  very 
well  off. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  recognize  here 
today  that  the  conception  which  resulted 
in  the  1971  act  has  changed.  It  is  time 
to  recognize  that  our  original  assump- 
tions are  outdated  and  that  the  problem 
has  changed.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that 
we  are  subsidizing  with  insufficient  bene- 
fit to  the  public  a  group  which  includes 
many  who  are  often  highly  paid  and 
privileged  members  of  rociety.  This  bill 
provides  for  capitation  subsidies  in  the 
amount  of  $638  million.  I  believe  that 
we  should  orient  these  funds  to  helping 
overcome  the  problem  of  insufficient  ac- 
cess to  quality  health  care.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  too  frequently  exists,  and  which 
we  should  not  tolerate. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  most  sincerely 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  based  upon 
the  view  expressed  by  the  gentleman, 
delivery  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  medical 
judgment  by  professionals  in  that  field, 


but  now  is  rather  a  political  process 
which  win  be  decided  by  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats and  politicians  who  run  for 
office  campaigning  on  these  issues?  Is 
that  a  correct  assessment  of  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  the  gentleman 
raises  an  extremely  important  point. 
Right  now  the  Federal  Goverrmient  is 
paying  over  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
medical  education.  We  are  paying  that 
money  directly  to  the  health  education 
institutions.  Any  time  Uncle  Sam  starts 
giving  institutional  grants,  we  have  a 
habit  of  trying  to  run  those  institutions. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  this  Congress  or 
HEW  run  medical  schools.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  Congress  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  running  medical  schools  and 
structuring  programs  that  appeal  to  the 
student  only.  This  is  what  we  have  done 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act  amend- 
ments. We  have  moved  away  from  capi- 
tation and  we  have  moved  toward  stu- 
dent assistance. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  step  we  take 
today  wUl  facilitate  that.  I  hope  we  will 
move  forward  so  that  the  student  may 
exercise  freedom  of  choice,  and  that  we 
will  change  the  Federal  relationship  so 
that  none  of  us  are  in  the  position  to  try 
to  run  medical  schools. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman's  answer  is,  "Yes  " 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  question  I  wish  to  raise  is— I  do 
not  know  whether  my  Idea  It  is  too  log- 
ical or  too  simple — why  must  we  give 
money  to  medical  schools  at  all?  Why 
cannot  the  $2,000  be  available  in  loans 
to  students?  It  would  have  the  same  pro- 
viso, but  then  it  would  go  directly  to  the 
students,  and  it  would  be  his  responsi- 
bility, and  the  schools  could  raise  their 
tuition  accordingly. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  we  do  have  $30  million  in 
loans  for  this  year,  and  the  student  can 
borrow  as  much  as  $3,500  a  year  or 
$14,000  in  all. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  know  that  we 
usually  do  not  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  all  students  who  need  financial 
assistance  to  obtain  loans.  This  also  is  a 
problem.  Furthermore,  by  providing 
capitation  we  are  assured  that  the 
schools  will  have  some  financial  stabil- 
ity. One  of  the  reasons  we  passed  the 
1971  Manpower  Act.  was  because  60 
schools  were  in  financial  distress  and 
many  were  folding,  out  of  the  110  at  the 
time.  So  this  is  an  effort  to  provide  sta- 
bility so  that  we  can  maintain  the  na- 
tional assets  of  our  medical  colleges  to 
train  badly  needed  physician  manpower. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Do  they  not  get  the 
same  results  if  they  raise  the  tuition  ac- 
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cordingly  to  what  you  are  loaning  the 
student? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  everybod>'  could  be 
assured  of  a  loan,  I  suppose  that  is  pos- 
sible, but  there  is  no  assurance  that 
everyone  who  needs  one  can  obtain  it. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.            

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  raised  a  good 
point.  I  would  observe  that  it  is  rather 
imique  in  this  bill  that  the  student  loan 
program  we  have  had  for  years  is  being 
phased  out  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  answer  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  further  by 
saying  that  the  $2,000  capitation,  actu- 
ally, which  is  given  to  the  school,  never 
enters  the  student's  hand.  Actually,  he 
does  not  have  any  right  of  refusal  if  he 
goes  to  that  school.  If  he  wants  to  go  to 
medical  school,  he  must  sign,  and  that  is 
it,  whether  he  is  rich,  poor,  or  whatever 
he  might  be. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  that,  and  that  is 
why  I  would  like  to  see  it  go  directly  to 
the  student  in  a  loan  program  and  let 
them  pay  whatever  they  want  in  tuition. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
draft,  it  is  a  mandate.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this  in  our  country  pre- 
vious to  this  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
slate  his  parUamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  be  in  order  at  this  point  for  me  to 
move  the  previous  question  on  my 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  then  allow  the  Members,  of 
course,  to  continue  to  discuss  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hastings)  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
the  previous  question  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
time  of  the  committee,  but  I  do  think 
this  is  an  important  question  and  I  am 
interested  in  engaging  in  a  little  bit  of 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers),  for  whom  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  regard,  on  this  matter. 

I  am  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
apparent  emphasis  that  is  being  placed 
here  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  rather 
new  and  iimovative  approach  to  paying 
back  money.  I  really  have  serious  con- 
cerns about  this,  as  I  have  Indicated  to 
the  gentleman  before. 

Apparently  we  are  doing  it  because  It 
deals  with  a  profession  that  is  apparently 
a  very  lucrative  profession.  I  would  hope 
that  is  not  the  justification  that  the 


committee  used  in  coming  here  with  this 
suggestion.  Where  did  this  idea  come 
from  for  this  particular  type  of  payback? 

I  am  concerned  about  expenditures, 
as  we  all  are,  and  about  the  taxpayer 
being  given  some  relief.  But  where  did 
this  idea  come  from? 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  that  I  am 
not  asking  this  to  be  facetious.  I  am 
really  concerned,  because  many  of  us 
have  been  interested  in  getting  doctors 
into  remote  places,  and  we  have  thought 
about  incentives,  and  so  on.  I  am  curious 
about  this  idea. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  idea  was  developed 
in  the  committee  last  year.  There  was  a 
payback  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  stu- 
dents of  schools  in  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  last  year.  I  do  not  recall  how 
the  gentleman  voted  on  that  bill  at  the 
time,  but  I  think  there  were  23  votes 
against  it.  That  bill  was  taken  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

So  this  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  purpose 
of  it  is  not  simply  because  health  is  a 
high-paying  profession,  although  that 
certainly  gives  some  credence  to  the 
validity  of  saying  that  if  anyone  should 
pay  back,  it  should  be  those  who  have 
some  ability  to  do  so.  The  purpose  of  the 
provision  is  to  try  to  encourage  a  move- 
ment by  graduates  to  our  rural  areas  and 
inner  cities.  These  are  areas  where  peo- 
ple cannot  ordinarily  get  doctors. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware 
of  that,  but  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I 
would  hope  it  is  not  just  because  this  is 
a  lucrative  profession.  I  certainly  am  not 
here  today  going  to  vote  on  the  basis 
that  we  are  simply  dealing  with  some 
very  high  paid  profession. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  I  am 
getting  letters  every  month,  as  I  am  sure 
other  Members  of  Congress  are,  from 
young  men  and  young  women  who  desire 
to  get  a  medical  education.  I  am  familiar 
with  their  problems,  and  I  have  some 
friends  who  have  completed  medical  edu- 
cation and  who  are  out  starting  prac- 
tices. I  know  some  who  have  been  in 
practice  for  a  few  years.  Let  me  say  I 
have  not  found  them  all  that  flush.  In 
fact.  I  know  that  the  average  high  pay 
of  many  doctors  comes  only  after  long 
experience,  and  in  that  respect  we  can 
take  a  look  at  the  total  of  surgeons 
aroimd  the  country.  That  is  a  good,  lu- 
crative profession. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  do  something 
here  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that 
seems  to  provide  a  penalty  merely  be- 
cause of  the  quality  or  the  lucratlveness 
of  the  profession.  It  is  a  very  vital  pro- 
fession, one  which  I  have  very  great  re- 
spect for. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  awkward 
way  in  which  this  is  being  done. 

Finally,  as  I  have  said  before  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  I  still 
maintain  that  this  discriminates  against 
the  poor,  because  I  can  well  understand 
that  the  students  today,  those  who  are 
prepared  to  go  to  school,  who  apply  for 
medical  school  and  who  are  wealthy,  will 
go  to  the  highest  priced  schools. 


That  is  fine.  They  can  get  in.  But  the 
poor  student  who  Is  struggling  is  going 
to  have  to  go  to  another  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seriously  believe  that 
a  person  coming  from  a  poor  family  will 
find  it  harder  to  become  a  doctor  than 
one  coming  from  a  wealthy  family.  I  do 
not  want  that  person  to  go  out  there  if 
he  does  not  want  to  just  because  he  has 
to  pay  back  $8,000. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Then  the  gentleman 
ought  to  support  the  committee  amend- 
ment because  it  does  not  require  him  to 
pay  when  least  able  to,  which  would 
have  to  be  done  if  schools  had  to  raise 
tuition.  Under  the  payback  provision, 
after  health  professionals  get  up  Into 
high-range  incomes,  they  pay  back  cap- 
itation support. 

This  will  help  the  poor,  and  the  gen- 
tleman ought  to  support  the  amendment 
if  he  is  sincere  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

However,  I  would  rather  see  moneys 
available  for  student  loans  and  let  that 
young  man  or  woman  make  that  choice. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  We  do  that  now. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  can  see  the  pressure  here 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  that  individual.  I  just  question  it  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  I  am  really  con- 
cerned about  this  kind  of  approach,  in 
spite  of  the  eloquence  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  say  this,  too.  I  hope 
that  when  we  consider  this  we  are  also 
going  to  consider  not  only  the  poor  who 
are  going  to  medical  school  to  become 
doctors,  but  that  we  will  consider  the 
poor  in  the  inner  cities  and  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate  in  the  rural  areas  who 
cannot  find  doctors.  This  provision  tries 
to  get  them  some  help.  That  is  what  our 
taxpayers  are  going  to  be  interested  in. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  take  one  other  mo- 
ment of  my  time  to  say  that  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  giving  help  wherever  we  should, 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  let  me  say, 
on  a  constitutional  basis.  I  am  in  favor 
of  giving  these  people  in  outlying  areas 
some  help.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
have  outlying  areas  in  my  ovm  district, 
and  I  am  concerned  about  it.  However, 
I  really  have  a  grave  question  as  to 
whether  this  is  going  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pose that  it  should  in  our  approach  to 
this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Carter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  thrust  of  this  Is  that  In  1976,  in 
that  academic  year,  the  student  win 
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sign  to  repay  the  $8,000  after  he  has 
finished  his  residency,  beginning  11 
months  after  that  time.  Either  he  will 
sign  to  pay  that  or  he  will  agree  to  4 
years  of  involimtary  servitude. 

My  colleagues,  I  have  heard  so  many 
times  about  these  rich  doctors  and  how 
much  they  make.  They  make  $10,000  a 
year  more  than  we  do,  on  an  average. 
Many  of  them  have  to  be  up  at  night.  As 
we  know,  sickness  does  not  take  a  holi- 
day. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  have  seen  here  today  come 
from  inherited  wealth,  families  of  great 
inherited  wealth,  and  they  are  talking 
about  the  physicians  who  work  hard 
hours  and  long  hours  to  make  the  money 
which  they  do  in  the  service  of  hu- 
manity. I  know  many  people  I  have  seen 
here  today  worth  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  coming  up  and 
pointing  their  fingers  at  physicians.  I 
happen  to  be  a  country  doctor.  I  was  for 
many  years.  It  was  a  motto  of  mine  and 
of  my  colleagues  to  serve  anyone  who 
came  to  our  door,  including  poor  people. 

I  wish  that  my  limousine-liberal 
friends  would  forget  a  little  bit  about  the 
doctors  who  happen  to  make  $52,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  speak  on  the  amendment, 
and  will  do  so  briefly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Hastings  amendment,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  lot  of  things — such  as  invol- 
untary servitude,  the  high  incomes  of 
doctors,  and  so  forth — which  really  are 
not  germane  to  the  main  issue.  We  are 
attempting  to  reconcile  two  national  in- 
terests; one  favoring  the  capitation  con- 
cept, because  of  the  financial  situation 
in  the  medical  schools  and  the  need  for 
more  physicians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  capitation  concept 
is  clearly  established  in  law,  and  is  de- 
sirable because  there  is  a  great  maldis- 
tribution of  physicians.  All  we  are  trying 
to  do — and  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
equitable  way  to  do  it — is  to  harmonize 
these  tv.'o  matters. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  matter  of  de- 
gree. I  believe  that  one  Member  of  the 
House  brought  up  the  corollary  with 
reference  to  the  automobile  mechanic, 
and  the  fact  that  we  do  provide  funds 
for  vocational  training  for  automobile 
mechanics. 

The  point  I  would  raise  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  degree  of  Federal  con- 
tribution to  tiie  medical  schools  being 
over  50  percent,  and  also  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  Certainly  the  problem 
with  regard  to  the  maldistribution  of 
physicians  is  much  more  extreme  than 
the  distribution  of  auto  mechanics,  and 
therefore  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  analogy  was  not  put  forth  in  all 
seriousness. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
with  both  of  those  argiunents.  that  the 
contribution  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  maldistribution  of  physicians. 


are  valid.  I  think  It  is  Infinitely  important 
for  us  to  show,  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide this  amoimt  of  money,  that  there 
should  be  some  incentive  to  attempt  to 
redirect — and  I  do  not  shrink  from  the 
word — our  health  resources  and  our 
health  manpower  resources  into  areas 
where  we  need  such  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district 
which  has  been  officially  designated  as  a 
medically  imderserved  area.  The  entire 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  75  percent  of  its 
interns  and  residencies  being  filled  by 
foreign  medical  graduates  because  we  do 
not  have  enough  of  our  local  graduates. 
This  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  think  this  bill  is  an  Infinitely  fair  way 
to  help  solve  it.  If  we  are  going  to  seri- 
ously talk  about  improving,  or  if  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  improving 
our  health  care  delivery  system,  whether 
it  be  in  the  framework  of  national 
health  insurance,  or  any  other  form  of 
improvement,  then  we  must  have  the 
ability  to  provide  for  the  health  pro- 
fessionals. We  need  them  throughout  the 
entire  United  States,  and  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  that  direction.  This  bill  is  ra- 
tional, this  bill  is  moderate,  this  bill  is 
progressive,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  be  taken 
on  the  Hastings  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  wonder  if  we  can  be  assui'ed  of  getting 
some  time,  because  there  are  other  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  talking  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RCXJERS.  Yes,  on  the  other 
amendments. 

This  is  referring  to  the  Hastings 
amendment,  which  is  the  grandfather 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  imanimous-consent  request  was 
for  a  vote  on  the  Hastings  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  by  resei-vation  of 
objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings)  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  try  to  limit  the  time  of  the  de- 
bate, and  I  would  Uke  to  have  every 
Member  have  sufficient  time  to  speak. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  the  original  amendment  and  aJl 
amendments  thereto  be  concluded  by 
2:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida  if  he  can 


Indicate  how  many  amendments  to  this 
amendment  does  he  know  about. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  think  there  are  two 
small  ones.  I  do  not  think  they  are  con- 
troversial at  all. 

Mr.  TREEN.  There  are  two  small 
amendments  to  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object.  If  there  are 
two  small  amendments,  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  know  what  they  are.  I  am 
not  too  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
Chairman  would  be  willing  to  accept 
them,  so  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.    ROGIXS 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  conclude  at  2 :  15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rousselot) 
there  were — ayes  71,  noes  23. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  three-quarters  of  a  min- 
ute each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Crane). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rottsse- 
LOT  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Crane)  . 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
there  is  a  certain  subtle  and  pernicious 
logic  Involved  in  the  proposal  before  us 
this  afternoon  which  would  dictate  how 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  lives  of  some 
professional  men  shall  be  spent.  It  Is 
based  upon  the  premise  that  we  have  a 
maldistribution  problem  in  the  coun- 
try of  such  magnitude  that  this  kind  of 
drastic  action  is  required.  There  is  a 
comprehensive  study  of  this  maldistribu- 
tion problem  in  the  United  States  that 
was  made  in  1973.  It  reveals  that,  just 
like  the  earlier  so-called  emergency  with 
respect  to  an  inadequate  doctor-patient 
ratio,  which  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  so, 
too.  the  maldistribution  "emergency"  is 
nonexistent. 

We  have  3.084  counties  in  the  United 
States.  One  hundred  thirty-two  of  those 
counties  are  doctorless.  and  of  the  doc- 
torless  counties,  two-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  our  total  p>opulation  resides  there. 
That  includes  everything  from  Hinsdale 
County,  Colo.,  with  a  population  of  202 
people,  to  Stafford  Coimty,  Va.,  which  Is 
south  of  us  here,  which  did  not  have  a 
doctor  yet  has  a  population  of  28.000. 

The  important  thing  to  recognize  with 
respect  to  counties  like  Stafford  is  that 
it,  like  35  other  doctorless  counties.  Is  ad- 
jacent to  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area.  Thus,  with  a  15-mInute  drive 
south  into  Fredericksburg  or  north  into 
Prince  William  coimty  one  can  find  an 
abimdance  of  physicians. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
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of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Cranz.) 
(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ooodlirg 

yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Crane.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Crane  > . 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
we  will  find  no  physician  in  Hinsdale 
County,  Colo.,  is  for  the  same  reason  we 
do  not  find  supermarkets  and  other  serv- 
ices. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
dictate  that  a  physician  be  moved  from 
a  more  populous  area  where  he  can  ob- 
viously sei-ve  more  people  to  Hinsdale 
County,  Colo. 

Other  arguments  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment  have  menacing 
impUcations.  One  is  that  just  because 
the  taxpayers  have  made  an  investment 
in  the  physician,  we  in  this  body  have  a 
right  to  attempt  to  direct  his  life.  We 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  this 
propocition  because  the  same  argument 
could  be  advanced  to  include  those  of  us 
who  attended  public  schools  or  had  any 
of  our  education  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers. If  the  body  politic  has  its  way, 
we  in  this  Chamber  might  on  the 
strength  of  some  of  the  reasoning  we 
have  heard  be  directed  into  what  might 
be  considered  more  sociaUy  useful  oc- 
cupations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Satterfield). 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  this  amendment  perhaps  sweetens 
the  matter  a  little  bit  as  the  other  two 
amendments  which  we  have  not  yet  seen 
no  doubt  will,  I  would  point  out  they  do 
notliing  to  alter  the  basic  defects  in  this 
provision.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  fact  that  all  we  are  doing  here  is 
asking  the  medical  graduate  to  go  and 
practice  somewhere  where  he  is  needed. 
We  are  not  asking  him.  We  are  telling 
him.  We  are  mandating  if  he  goes  into 
this  program. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  the  subsidies  which 
bothers  us  then  let  us  do  away  with  them 
altogether  and  let  tuition  be  set  by  the 
schools  and  let  the  students  determine 
whether  to  borrow  the  money  they  need 
and  how  or  when  to  repay  it. 

Tlie  thing  to  do  is  "to  vote  this  pro- 
posal down  by  voting  this  amendment 
down  as  well  as  all  amendments  pro- 
posed to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  the  short  time  I  have  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  what  the 
committee's  consideration  of  service  has 
been.  In  today's  world  with  modem 
transportation  available  it  would  not  be 
Inconceivable  on  my  part  that  a  doctor 
could  serve  a  considerable  part  of  a 
week  in  a  major  metropolitan  area  and 
also  serve  2  days  in  a  rural  area.  Is  this 
part  of  the  flexibility  that  could  be  built 
Into  the  payback  period? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  It  Is  possible  something 
could  be  worked  out  along  those  lines  in 
order  to  get  the  doctors  out  into  those 
areas. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  So  in 
other  words  we  could  build  something 
into  the  record  here  indicating  that  a 
doctor  does  not  have  actually  to  locate 
in  the  area.  He  could  serve  there  with- 
out spending  full  time  and  would  thus 
be  able  to  fulfill  his  commitment  to  serve 
In  the  underserved  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Maguire),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Florid 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Maguire)  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   MAGtMRE  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Maguire  to  the 
conunlttee  amendment:  Page  78,  strike  out 
"eleven  months"  In  lines  4,  12,  and  20,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four  months". 

Page  79,  Insert  at  the  end  of  line  13  the 
following  new  sentence:  "An  agreement  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (11)  may  be  entered  Into 
with  the  Secretary  by  an  Individual  not  later 
than  eleven  months  after  the  month  In 
which  the  Individual  completes  or  terminates 
his  course  of  study  at  the  school  with  which 
the  individual  entered  Into  an  agreement 
under  subparagraph  (A);  except  that  If  the 
course  of  study  was  terminated  in  connec- 
tion with  a  transfer  to  another  school  to 
pursue  the  same  course  of  study  and  the 
transfer  was  made  within  twelve  months  of 
the  termination  date,  the  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  may  be  entered  Into  not  later 
than  eleven  months  after  the  date  the  stu- 
dent completes  his  course  of  study  at  the 
school  to  which  he  transferred:  or  if  the 
student  begins  an  internship,  residency,  or 
other  advanced  clinical  training  within  six 
months  after  the  month  In  which  he  com- 
pleted his  course  of  study,  the  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  may  be  entered  Into  not 
later  than  eleven  months  after  the  month  in 
which  such  Internship,  residency,  or  other 
advanced  clinical  training  ends." 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record.  I  have 
looked  it  over  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
judgment,  a  legitimate  objection  has 
been  raised  to  the  very  thoughtful  com- 
mittee proposal  which  is  before  the 
House  today;  that  is,  that  a  person  who 
elects  to  pay  back  in  dollars  the  capita- 
tion grant  would  be  required  to  begin  his 
repayment  11  months  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  training  or  his  internship. 
That  is  the  time  that  an  Individual  is 
faced  with  considerable  financial  obliga- 
tions— those  inciured  during  education, 
those  for  the  purchase  of  expensive 
equipment  for  an  office  and  those  sub- 
stantial costs  involved  in  establishing  a 
practice. 

My  amendment  would  defer  until  24 


months  after  the  completion  of  training 
the  beginning  of  the  repayment  schedule. 
In  other  words,  the  individual  would  be- 
gin payments  only  in  the  third  year,  if  he 
selected  the  repayment  option.  The  un- 
timeliness  of  the  financial  burden  would 
be  relieved,  providing  a  more  genuine 
choice  between  repaying  the  grants  and 
serving  in  an  underserved  area,  without 
undermining  the  incentive  to  serve  in  an 
underserved  area. 

I  think  this  takes  care  of  the  one  legiti- 
mate objection  that  has  been  put  forward 
in  the  course  of  debate.  Otherwise,  I  sup- 
port the  concept  of  paying  back  capita- 
tion grants  and  of  encouraging  service  in 
underserved  areas. 

I  think  the  committee  proposal  has 
been  carefully  thought  out.  It  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  it  has  such  substantial  bi- 
partisan support,  led  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings) 

I  would  urge  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment and  of  the  committee  proposal 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Does  the 
termination  provision  in  the  gentle- 
men's amendment  mean  if  a  person 
terminates  his  education  prior  to  finish- 
ing and  completing  it,  that  he  would 
have  this  obligation?  Or  does  it  mean  he 
has  it  only  after  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  his  medical  education. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  In  the  committee  pro- 
posal the  repayment  obligation  is  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  years  capitation 
grants  have  been  received.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  address  itself  to  that 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  Mem- 
bers  on  the  list  who  wish  to  speak  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maguire)  ? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Maguire)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler). 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
chairman.  How  does  the  equity  affect 
the  man  with  personal  wealth  or  in- 
dependent income  who  would  have  more 
options  here  with  his  education  than 
would  others? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry.  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  A  professional  man 
who  has  a  great  deal  of  personal  wealth 
or  a  good  deal  of  income  from  another 
source  could  pay  back  his  capitation 
grant,  so  basically  it  might  be  discrim- 
inating in  that  sense. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Well,  I  do  not  think 
so,  because  all  of  them  will  be  profes- 
sional people  and  they  will  be  making 
money  before  they  even  have  to  begin 
paying  it  back. 

As  I  say,  the  average  salarj-  of  a  doc- 
tor is  $50,000  to  $60,000.  We  do  not  re- 
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quire  them  to  pay  it  ahead  of  time,  it  is 
after  they  are  on  the  job  and  are  estab- 
lished. 

AMEKDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stsatton  to 
the  committee  amendment:  Page  79,  strike 
out  "or"  In  line  7. 

Page  79,  Insert  "or"  at  the  end  of  line  11, 
and  insert  after  that  line  the  following 

"(111)  provides  service  during  a  period  of 
obligated  service  in  the  armed  forces  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  2123  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,". 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  corrects  a  problem  that  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  just  this 
morning  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Health  and  Man- 
power. We  have  had  in  existence  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years  a  program  under  which 
young  men  and  women  who  were  willing 
to  serve  as  medical  professionals  in  the 
armed  services  could  get  their  tuition  to 
medical  schools  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Then  after  graduation  from 
medical  school  they  were  obligated  to  a 
term  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
amendment,  which  would  apply  to  all 
students  at  medical  schools  receiving 
capitation  grants,  would  appear  to  place 
a  double  service  obligation  on  those 
whose  medical  education  has  been  un- 
derwritten by  the  Federal  Government  in 
return  for  a  commitment  to  serve  as 
physicians  in  the  armed  services;  they 
might  also  find  themselves  with  a  further 
commitment  to  serve  in  a  medically  de- 
prived area  once  their  period  of  obligated 
military  service  was  completed.  Not  only 
would  this  result  be  manifestly  unfair, 
but  it  could  mean  that  the  payback  pro- 
vision of  the  committee  amendment 
would,  unintentionally,  have  a  harmful 
impact  on  the  operation  of  Public  Law 
92-426  which  Congress  approved  in  order 
to  attract  an  adequate  supply  of  medical 
professionals  into  the  armed  services. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  this 
anomaly  and  this  possibility  of  double 
obligation  by  making  it  possible  for  med- 
ical school  graduates  to  discharge  their 
payback  obligation  by  obligated  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
looked  at  the  amendment  on  this  side, 
which  would  allow  forgiveness  if  they  go 
into  military  service.  We  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  We  need  them  there 
too,  and  we  agree  with  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  to 
the  committee  amendment. 
CXXI 1410— Part  17 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Davis  I. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended.  I  have  heard  the  argument 
today  that  we  would  be  discriminating 
against  the  poor,  possibly,  by  this  type 
of  grant.  I  would  say  that  we  are  dis- 
criminating against  the  poor  such  as 
those  in  the  lower  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina because  we  are  not  providing  for 
medical  attention  for  them. 

If  we  can  get  medical  care  to  the  poor 
rural  areas,  perhaps  we  can  break  the 
poverty  cycle,  but  to  keep  them  in  big 
metropolitan  areas  earning  $50,000  a 
year  is  doing  poor  people  no  good.  It  is 
time  we  became  concerned  with  people, 
not  pocketbooks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen) . 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Frenzel 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Treen.) 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  pose  two  questions  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  if  I  may. 

Referring  to  page  77  of  the  bill,  the 
critical  section  requires  that  the  appli- 
cation for  grant  by  a  school  give  assur- 
ances that  a  legally  enforceable  agree- 
ment with  each  student  enrolled  in  the 
school  be  entered  into  providing  for  the 
payback. 

My  questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  are  these:  May  a  school  elect 
not  to  enter  into  such  a  contract  for  some 
of  its  students  and  waive  the  capitation 
grant  for  those  students?  Second,  could 
a  school  elect  to  charge  an  additional 
$2,100  in  tuition  fees  and,  in  so  doing, 
avoid  the  provision  for  any  such  student? 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  the 
way  the  bill  is  written,  all  students  would 
be  required  to  repay  capitation.  Of  course, 
a  wealthy  student  could,  if  he  had  the 
money,  put  it  in  the  bank,  draw  interest 
on  that  money  and  he  would  pay  it  off 
after  graduation.  Under  the  provisions 
as  they  are,  a  school  would  have  to  treat 
all  students,  alike. 
Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  committee  position,  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  payback  provisions  in  this  par- 
ticular legislation,  and  I  expect  to  vote 
in  that  way. 

I  do  have  one  concern  with  the  bill  and 
the  overall  structure.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  on  examination  that  the  bill 
does  violence  to  the  budget  by  about  $700 
million  in  a  period  of  3  years.  I  have 
reservations  about  the  overall  costs  of 
the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 


ment, and  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Satterfield  to 
delete  the  capitation  payback  provisions 
of  the  Health  Manpower  Act,  H.R.  5546. 

The  purpose  of  capitation  grants  is  to 
provide  some  financial  incentive  to  medi- 
cal schools  to  Lncrease  their  enrollment, 
because  of  the  dire  need  for  doctors  In 
this  country.  However,  while  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  capitation  grants  will  go 
to  the  respective  medical  schools,  it  also 
requires  the  individual  medical  student 
to  repay  this  grant  or  serve  for  a  period 
of  time  in  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  armed  services,  in 
lieu  of  repayment.  It  is  not  fair  that  this 
financial  incentive,  which  is  to  be  paid 
for  with  public  funds,  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  individual  physicians  to 
pay  back.  Frankly,  if  we  advocate  the 
policy  of  using  funds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  help  increase  the  number  of 
doctors  in  this  coimtry,  why  should  we 
put  the  burden  on  a  few  individuals  to 
repay  it? 

One  alternative  would  be  to  increase 
the  educational  loan  fund,  which  is  in 
operation  at  the  present  time.  While  this 
would  not  provide  any  incentive  for  the 
medical  schools  to  increase  their  enroll- 
ment, it  would  allow  the  individual  medi- 
cal students  the  freedom  of  choice  to 
decide  to  apply  or  not  to  apply  for  edu- 
cational loans  to  attend  medical  school. 
Although  the  cost  of  this  alternative 
would  be  substantial  over  a  number  of 
years,  the  cost  for  1  year,  when  compared 
to  the  total  Federal  budget,  would  not 
be  that  great. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  more  doctors 
in  this  country,  distributed  equitably 
among  the  various  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation. However,  I  believe  the  arrange- 
ment contained  in  this  bill — requiring 
the  student  to  repay  a  capitation  grant 
paid  directly  to  a  medical  school — is  not 
the  correct  approach,  and  deprives  the 
individual  student  from  freedom  of 
choice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  very  clear  now  what  we  have  done  to 
the  committee  amendment.  We  have 
adopted  the  grandfather  clause ;  we  have 
adopted  a  24-month  period,  in  effect,  be- 
fore payback  begins;  we  have  a  miUtary 
forgiveness  provision;  and,  in  conclusion, 
the  provision  that  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  we  adopt  by  an  aye  vote 
will  help  solve  the  problem  of  spreading 
medical  personnel  over  the  coimtry,  al- 
lowing a  freedom  of  choice  to  those  stu- 
dents as  to  how  they  want  to  handle  this 
matter  for  each  individual. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chaiman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  209,  noes  153, 
not  voting  71.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  379] 
AYES — 209 


Abzug 
Adams 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Asp  in 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bersland 

BeviU 

BlagKl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 
Chisholm 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Tex 

Conte 

Oonvers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Coughlln 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Devine 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

E^arly 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Fen  wick 

Fisher 

Plthian 

Flood 

Florio 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Prenzel 

GUman 


Abdnor 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

Baldus 

Bauman 

Blanchard 

Brlnkl«7 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Biirton,  John 

Byron 


Gonzalez 

Oradlson 

Gude 

Hagedom 

Haloy 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

HelstOFkl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Holland 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hun<?ate 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Keys 

LaPalce 

Latta 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Maguire 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

M'.lls 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nichols 

NOES — 153 


Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cochran 
Conlan 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
DlngoU 
Dodd 
Downing 
Drlnan 


Nolan 

Nowak 

Obev 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Randall 

Rangei 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodino 

Roe 

Ro^'ers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellua 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
White 
Wiggins 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


rhincan.  Term. 
duPont 
Evans,  Ind. 
Flndley 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Prey 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Gold  water 
Goodling 
Grassley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hannaford 


Hansen 

Harsha 

H6bert 

HUlU 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lagomarslno 

Levltas 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

McClory 

McDonald 

Madigan 

Mabon 

Martin 

Michel 

Mikva 


MUford 
Miller,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mineta 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 

O'Hara 
Ottinger 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pressler 
Prltchard 
Rees 
Regula 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
P.ousselot 
Ryan 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterneld 


Schneebell 

Sharp 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague 
Thone 
Traxler 
Waggonner 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Armstrong 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Butler 

Oederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cohen 

Oolllns,  ni. 

Conable 

Cotter 

Danielson 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 
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Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Flowers 

PtUton 

Fuqua 

Giaimo 

Green 

Guyer 

Harrington 

Hinshaw 

Horton 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Krueger 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

McColUster 

Madden 

Mann 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 


Meyner 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Oberstar 

O'Brien 

Poage 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Reuss 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Smith.  Iowa 

Symms 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wright 


So  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

,The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Krueger  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Blouin 
against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mrs.  Boggs  against. 

Mrs.    Meyner    for,    with    Mr.    Montgomery 


against. 

Mr.    Boland 
against. 

Mr.  Pish  for,  with  Mr 
against. 

Mr.   Murphy 


for,    with    Mr.    McColllster 


Evins  of  Tennessee 


^-„    of  New   York  for,   with   Mr. 
Danielson  against. 
Mr.  Railsback  for,  with  Mr.  Mathis  against. 
Mr.  Cotter  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 
Mr.  Guyer  for.  with  Mr.  Butler  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  inas- 
much as  I  believe  that  we  have  gotten 
over  the  really  controversial  amendment, 
although  there  may  be  one  more  that 
may  be  presented  that  might  be  contro- 
versial, I  am  wondering  if  we  could  set 
some  limitation  on  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  be  con- 
cluded at  3  o'clock. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  ™ 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman  re 
serving  the  right  to  object,  let  me  sav 
that  we  have  another  committee  amend 
ment  which  has  to  be  considered  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  and  told  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  going  to  offer.  That  is  not  suf - 
ficient  time  in  which  to  do  it.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  withdraw  his  request 
and  give  me  a  chance  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment instead  of  trying  to  cut  us  off  here 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  the 
gentlemen  off,  but  I  would  change  mv 
unanimous  consent  request  to  3-15 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
m    llf  ^^^^^^^  °^  ^^^  gentleman  from 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  No.  I  am  going  to 
object  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  That  does 
not  allow  time  for  any  votes  that  might 
transpire  or  any  quorum  calls  that  mieht 
transpire.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw the  request  at  this  time. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  79  strike 
out  line  23  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  line  18  on  page  82  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
under  section  770  to  any  school  of  medicine 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry  in  a  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1975,  unless  the  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)   is  met: 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
simply  a  conforming  amendment  to  the 
previous  action  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROYHILL 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhill:  On 
page  132.  strike  title  VTII,  beginning  on  line 
10,  and  extending  through  line  18  on  page 
155. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  title  and  sec- 
tlona  accordingly. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
asking  that  we  strike  title  VIII.  I  am 
opposed  to  title  VIH.  What  this  would 
do  would  be  to  set  up  a  new  bureaucracy 
that  would  have  the  purpose  of  setting 
or  putting  numerical  limits  on  the  first- 
year  medical  residencies  around  the 
country.  That  would  give  this  new  bu- 
reaucracy the  power  to  distribute  these 
first-year  residencies  geographically  and 
decide  wliich  hospitals  would  have  them, 
and  also  to  make  the  decision  on  which 
specialties  would  be  involved.  This  job 
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of  fairly  distributing  the  residencies,  not 
only  by  number  but  by  geography  and 
by  specialty,  throughout  the  country  is 
just  an  impossible  job  to  do.  I  will  tell 
the  Members  who  are  here,  that  HEW, 
which  will  ultimately  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  these  decisions,  says  it 
Is  a  responsibihty  that  the  Department 
does  not  want. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  standards  that 
are  set  up  that  would  help  determine 
how  these  decisions  would  be  made.  I 
think  it  is  unwise  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  standards 
like  this.  In  effect  what  this  title  does, 
as  I  pointed  out.  is  to  set  up  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy that  would  have  the  power  to 
decide  not  only  which  hospitals  have 
residency  programs  but  also  how  many 
residents  they  will  have  and  in  what 
specialties. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  say 
that  the  governing  body  of  the  differ- 
ent specialties  around  the  country  would 
have  the  responsibility  or  have  the  right 
to  come  in  and  ask  for  the  job  to  do  this. 
In  other  words  what  we  would  be  say- 
ing is  those  who  would  be  controlled, 
those  who  would  be  regulated  by  title 
vm  would  be  then  the  regulators.  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  fair  to  put  them  in  this 
position. 

So  my  point  is  that  the  job  of  fairly 
distributing  these  residencies  around 
the  country  is  basically  an  impossible 
one  no  matter  who  does  it.  There  are  no 
accepted  standards  for  making  these  de- 
cisions, especially  for  the  subspecialties 
I  think  what  this  title  does  Is  Ignore 
what  is  going  on  in  medlchie  at  the 
present  time  and  that  is  the  significant 
increase  that  we  see  in  the  residencies  of 
primary  care,  that  is  those  who  are  going 
into  the  general  practice  of  medicine, 
those  who  are  going  to  be  internists, 
those  who  going  to  be  pediatricians,  and 
so  forth.  This  approach  ignores  a 
healthy  trend  which  is  going  on. 

In  the  last  5  years  the  number  of 
first-year  residencies  in  these  primary 
care  fields  has  increased  from  one  per- 
cent to  10  percent  of  the  total.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  increase 
uill  continue  at  this  rate  and  it  Is 
estimated  by  1980,  50  percent  of  the 
first-year  residents  will  be  in  this 
primary  care  field. 

So  I  see  no  reason  to  set  up  this 
bureaucracy  to  make  these  decisions.  I 
see  no  reason  to  arbitrarily  stop  the 
trend  that  is  already  going  on. 

I  would  urge  that  Members  support 
my  amendment  to  strike  this  unwise 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  It  is 
wise.  We  know  this  is  not  wanted  by 
the  Council  for  Medical  Education  and 
neither  is  it  wanted  by  eminent  people 
in  the  professions  such  as  Dr.  Michael 
DeBakey  and  the  executive  secretary  of 
™CCME.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
HEW  does  not  want  it  either.  It  is  sort 
of  an  orphan  and  I  believe  It  would  be 
wise  not  to  adopt  this  provision  at  this 
time. 


Therefore  I  support  the  gentleman's 
position. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  committee  has  gone  into  this  mat- 
ter very  carefully.  This  was  not  lightly 
adopted.  We  had  great  discussions  in 
subcommittee  and  we  have  drawn  up 
provisions  which  we  think  will  help  this 
provision  to  be  effective  only  after  very 
careful  consideration. 

This  provision  will  begin  to  address 
the  problem  of  the  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates. One  of  the  reasons  we  currently 
have  so  many  foreign  medical  graduates 
in  this  country  is  because  there  are  so 
many  residencies.  There  are  presently 
around  170  percent  more  residencies 
available  than  there  are  graduates  of 
U.S.  medical  schools.  So  what  happens  is 
we  have  people  coming  into  U.S.  resi- 
dency programs  from  India  and  from 
Thailand  and  some  from  the  Philippines, 
many  of  whom  cannot  even  speak  .thp 
language. 

Furthermore,  we  have  tried  to  be  rea- 
sonable in  this  provision  by  authorizing 
the  profession  itself  to  do  the  regulating. 
The  urologists  have  begun  to  limit  the 
number  of  residency  positions  In  their 
profession.  The  CoUeage  of  Surgeons  Is 
very  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
too  many  surgeons.  I  spoke  to  them  not 
too  long  ago. 

Second,  the  provision  addresses  the 
maldistribution  of  specialties.  If  we  want 
to  begin  to  sliift  to  more  family  doctors, 
and  evei-yone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  medical  problem  says  we  must,  If  we 
want  more  primary  care  physicians,  this 
provision  will  do  It. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  facts  from 
HEW.  They  projected  the  percentages 
of  physicians  in  primary  care  from  1980 
to  1990.  In  1970,  primary  care  physicians, 
38.2  percent;  1980,  35.4  percent;  1990, 
33.7  percent,  a  downward  trend  in  pri- 
mary care. 

Surgical — listen  to  this  now — surgical 
specialists  1970,  27.5  percent. 

In  1980,  31  percent,  going  up,  and  it 
Is  projected  by  HEW  In  1990  it  will  be 
33.4  percent,  an  upward  trend. 

So  what  we  want  to  try  to  do  Is  begin 
to  get  more  family  practice  doctors  in 
primary  care,  that  all  of  us  need. 

Now,  we  need  all  types  of  specialists  In 
adequate  numbers,  but  we  have  an  over- 
age In  many  today. 

So  this  amendment  Is  saying  to  the 
profession,  "You  do  It  yourself,  begin 
your  own  regulation  and  only  If  you  will 
not  do  it,  will  government  get  involved." 
In  oposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  funds  accepting  resi- 
dencies of  foreign  doctors  that  come 
Into  these  residency  positions,  are  they 
then  eligible  to  become  citizens  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  the  immigration 
policy.  They  convert  their  visas  for  train- 
ing into  permanent  status. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  know,  but  do  they  come 
In  under  a  residency  visa  or  do  they  have 
to  return  to  their  countries? 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Some  come  under  the 
J-visa  and  some  under  the  preferred 
status.  Many  come  in  as  students  to  train 
in  residency  program  and  then  they  want 
to  stay  and  do  not  go  back  to  their  coun- 
tries. Their  parent  countries  need  them 
badly,  but  they  are  continuing  to  stay 
here. 

Mr.  WHITE.  This  bill  does  not  address 
a  uniformity  of  policy  on  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  next  question  I  have. 
I  find  there  are  a  number  of  American 
medical  students  unable  to  attend  medi- 
cal school  and  are  attending  medical 
school  in  Mexico  by  the  thousands.  Under 
the  provisions  in  the  bill,  unless  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  passes,  these  American  citizens 
may  be  denied  residency  in  this  country, 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No;  I  think  not.  There 
is  plenty  of  flexibility  for  U.S.  citizens 
from  foreign  medical  schools  and  for  the 
well-trained  foreign  physician. 

PERFECTING   AMENDMENT    OFFEBEO    BT 
MR.    CARTER 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Car- 
ter: Page  146,  Insert  after  second  comma 
on  line  10,  the  following:  "general  psychi- 
atry". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  treat 
this  as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
title. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  title 
vm  of  the  Health  Manpower  Act  would 
for  the  first  time  restrict  the  number  of 
U.S.  residency  training  programs  in  the 
various  medical  specialties.  While  I  am 
convinced  that  this  feature  of  our  bill  is 
both  an  unnecessary  and  imwlse  re- 
sponse to  the  well-recognized  need  for 
more  primary  care  physicians.  I  feel  the 
failure  to  include  general  psychiatry 
among  the  designated  primary  care 
specialities  further  weakens  this  title, 
and  Is  a  serious  deficiency.  My  amend- 
ment would  add  general  psychiatry  to 
general  internal  medicine,  general  pedi- 
atrics, family  medicine,  and  obstetrlcs- 
gynecology  a-  those  primary  care  spe- 
cialities whose  manpower  needs  should  be 
given  particular  attention  by  the  council 
in  designating  the  number  of  first-year 
training  positions. 

When  the  various  criteria  commonly 
associated  with  the  concept  of  "pri- 
mary care"  are  reviewed,  each  of  the  des- 
ignated primary  care  specialties  falls 
short  of  meeting— in  practice — all  of  the 
criteria.  These  specialties  do,  however, 
as  does  psychiatry,  embrace  most  of 
these  criteria.  The  psychiatrist  is  the 
physician  of  first  contact  for  many  per- 
sons who  are  admitted  to  our  State  and 
Federal  mental  institutions  and  who  seek 
help  through  the  greatly  expanded  re- 
sources of  our  community  mental  health 
centers,  services  which  are  more  readily 
available  than  ever  before  as  a  result  of 
the  past  support  by  the  Congress.  In 
addition,  a  large  percentage  of  patients 
who  seek  private  psychiatric  care  are  re- 
ferred by  non-physicians,  such  as  family, 
neighbors,  and  social  agencies. 

The  psychiatrist  Is  therefore  fre- 
quently In  a  unique  position  to  make 
the  Initial  assessment  of  the  patient's 
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problems  and  to  begin  solutions  of  them 
through  coordination  of  the  health  team. 
Since  psychiatric  treatment  is  often  an 
extended  process,  the  psychiatrist  typi- 
cally continues  health  care  respwnsibility 
and  typically  extends  services  to  work 
with  family  members  and  to  utilization 
of  community  resources. 

While  psychiatry  is  a  primary  care 
specialty  in  its  own  right,  it  stands  in 
a  very  special  relationship  to  all  of  medi- 
cine and  particularly  to  the  primary 
care  specialties  designated  in  this  bill.  It 
is  variously  observed  that  20  to  70  per- 
cent of  all  patients  reporting  to  phy- 
sicians for  initial  care  have  complaints 
that  are  chiefly  psychological  in  origin, 
and  that  over  half  of  the  patients  seen 
by  primary  care  physicians  other  than 
psychiatrists  have  primary  or  secondary 
emotional  disorders.  As  a  general  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  particularly  appreciate  these 
observations.  The  two  most  prescribed 
drugs  in  this  country  are  tranquilizers, 
and  are  most  often  administered  by  non- 
psychiatrists.  Fifty  percent  of  the  hos- 
pital beds  in  the  United  States  are  psy- 
chiatric beds.  It  is  obvious  that  the  need 
for  psychiatrists  as  deliverers  of  health 
care  and  as  health  educators — remains 
great.  As  you  know,  predicting  future 
manpower  needs  is  an  uncertain  propo- 
sition. Nevertheless,  the  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has 
projected  a  shortage  of  10,000  psychia- 
trists by  1981,  an  estimate  conservatively 
based  on  present  conditions  which  are 
adversely  threatened  by  title  vm. 

A  committee  on  primary  care  of  the 
American  Association  of  Chairman  of 
Departments  of  Psychiatry  has  recently 
completed  a  report  which  identifies  the 
many  areas  in  which  psychiatrists  are 
in  fact  engaged  in  primary  care  and  the 
conclusions  anticipate  the  further  de- 
velopment of  general  psychiatry  along 
these  lines.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
enter  this  report  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  General  psychiatry  represents 
the  knowledge  and  skills  which  must  be 
part  of  the  resources  of  any  primary 
care  provider.  This  is  fully  recognized 
by  family  practitioners,  who  are  the 
largest  consumers  of  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  in  psychiatry  for  non- 
psychiatrists.  A  remarkable  correlation 
of  personal  traits  among  young  physi- 
cians entering  psychiatry  and  other  pri- 
mary care  training  programs  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  growth  of 
health  maintenance  organizations,  area 
health  education  centers,  and  multidis- 
ciplinary  health  delivery  systems  have  in 
actual  practice  wedded  general  psychia- 
try to  comprehensive  care  concepts. 

My  amendment  will  not  increase  the 
cost  of  the  health  manpower  bill  by  one 
penny.  It  will,  however,  recognize  the 
role  that  general  psychiatry  now  fills  in 
providing  basic  health  services  to  our 
citizens  and  will  help  to  insure  that  the 
particular  manpower  needs  in  this  spe- 
cialty, so  strongly  championed  by  the 
Congress  over  the  past  two  decades,  will 
not  be  overlooked,  or  become  a  casualty 
of  efforts  to  redistribute  medical  qje- 
cialties  In  this  country.  I  strongly  urge 
your  support. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 


bers will  be  interested  in  the  following 
material : 

Psychiatry  as  a  Primary  Medicai,  Care 
Specialty 
(By  Paul  J.  Pink,  M.D.) 

The  current  concern  and  nationwide  ac- 
tivity regarding  the  development  of  primary 
care  physicians  In  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  that  no  one  Is  quite  sure 
Just  what  the  definition  of  primary  care  is  or 
should  be.  The  definitions  have  varied  widely 
and  although  some  of  these  explanations  of 
the  appropriate  roles  and  tasks  of  the  pri- 
mary care  physician  are  logical  and  well  de- 
scribed the  common  usage  of  family  prac- 
tice. Internal  medicine  and  pediatrics  as  the 
appropriate  sources  of  such  physicians.  Is  too 
exclusive  and  In  some  ways  falls  to  fulfill 
these  excellent  role  descriptions.  Other  para- 
doxes exist  in  relation  to  the  question  which 
complicate  things  further.  Some  examples 
Include:  1)  the  fact  that  subspeclallsts  in 
both  internal  medicine  and  pediatrics  clearly 
do  not  deliver  primary  care  as  currently  de- 
fined, yet  both  of  these  fields  in  their  en- 
tirety are  Included,  2)  Ob-Qyn  has  been  in- 
cluded at  the  congressional  level,  and  has 
mustered  some  convincing  arguments  In 
terms  of  health  maintenance,  prevention  and 
the  numbers  of  patients  involved.  However, 
Ob-Gyn  continues  to  be  ambivalently  treated 
with  regard  to  Its  acceptance  as  a  primary 
care  profession,  and  3)  psychiatry  Is  deemed 
clearly  not  to  be  a  primary  care  profession, 
yet  a  great  many  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  greater  than  a  majority  of  the  patients 
seen  by  primary  care  physicians  have  either 
primary  psychiatric  (that  Is,  mental  or  emo- 
tional disorders)  or  secondary  emotional 
problems  related  to  the  patient's  illness  or 
to  his  soclo-cultural-economlc  problems  of 
living.  In  addition,  the  training  in  both 
psychiatric  theory  and  practice  for  the  non- 
psychiatric  physicians,  whose  responsibility 
these  patients  are,  is  recognized  to  be  woe- 
fully Inadequate. 

THE    DEFINITION     OF    PRIMARY    CARE 

The  definition  of  primary  care  has  neither 
been  adequately  debated  nor  rationally  de- 
veloped in  terms  of  the  total  patient  care 
needs  of  the  nation.  In  a  sense.  It  has  been 
pronounced  thru  the  determination  of  orga- 
nized medicine  and  medical  education  with 
the  excellent  motive  of  initiating  and  devel- 
oping a  solution  to  the  Inadequacies  and  in- 
equities of  our  non-system  of  health  care 
delivery.  The  definition  put  forward  by 
Petersdorf  (1974)  for  the  AAMC  Includes  the 
following  points  that  the  primary  care  phy- 
sician is : 

(a)  the  physician  of  first  contact  for  the 
patient 

(b)  makes  the  initial  assessment  and  at- 
tempts to  solve  as  many  of  the  patient's 
problems  as  possible 

(c)  coordinates  the  remainder  of  the 
health  care  team  Including  ancillary  health 
personnel  as  well  as  consultants  that  are 
necessary  to  infringe  on  the  patient's  prob- 
lems 

(d)  provides  continued  contact  with  the 
patient  and  often  his  family 

(e)  acts  as  the  patient's  advisor  and  con- 
fidant, and 

(f)  assumes  continued  responsibility  for 
his  care. 

Lewis  gives  a  more  succint,  slightly  dif- 
ferent definition.  He  defines  the  primary  care 
provider  as  the  interstitial  binding  force 
of  the  system  directing  patients  to  appro- 
priate levels  of  care,  who,  In  the  process  and 
•  •  •  all  problems  presented  to  them.  Al- 
though neither  of  these  definitions  state  ex- 
plicitly that  primary  care  is  equal  to  com- 
prehensive care,  common  usage  seems  to  be 
including  this  Idea  In  the  definition.  In  some 
quarters,  it  Is  not  felt  that  primary  care  and 
comprehensive  care  are  synonymous.  Very 
succintly,  the  primary  care  physician  should 


assume  responsibility  for  direct  access  to 
health  care  and  should  channel  the  patient 
into  other  resources,  if  appropriate.  There 
should  be  no  apologies  for  not  delivering 
total  care.  Just  as  the  family  doctor  is  dm 
expected  to  provide  in-depth  psychothera- 
peutic care,  the  psychiatrist  Is  not  expected 
to  treat  cardiac  conditions.  However,  both 
should  and  generally  do  respond  to  the  pa- 
tient's  needs  by  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  appropriate  referral  and  a  concern  for 
health  maintenance. 

HOW     PSYCHIATRY     FITS     THE     CURRENT 
DEFINITION 

The  psychiatrist  is  very  often  the  physi- 
cian of  first  contact  for  the  patient.  Three 
factors  are  operating  to  make  this  a  more 
common  occurrence  than  In  the  past.  First, 
the  patient  is  often  referred  directly  to  the 
psychiatrist  from  non-medical  sources  such 
as  social  services  agencies,  clergymen,  family 
and  friends.  Secondly,  the  greater  availabil- 
ity of  mental  health  services  through  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  movement 
brings  patients  to  the  attention  of  a  psy- 
chiatrist without  prior  contact  with  the 
medical  community.  And  finally,  the  psy- 
chiatrist is  being  widely  accepted  as  the  ap- 
propriate source  of  help  for  mental  condi- 
tions which  formerly  were  treated  by  other 
physicians  who  helped  to  maintain  •  •  • 
During  the  past  ten  years,  the  specialty 
of  psychiatry  has  moved  closer  to  medicine 
and  through  the  development  of  dialson  pro- 
grams, interdisciplinary  medical  teams  and 
advance  In  training  of  physicians  In  the  care 
of  the  total  person  has  attempted  to  bridge 
the  gap  that  developed  during  the  period 
1946  to  1960.  Thus,  the  psychiatrist  of  today 
may  not  only  make  the  initial  assessment 
but  does  attempt  to  solve  as  many  of  the 
patient's  problems  as  possible.  He  remains 
concerned  about  all  of  the  patient's  problems 
and  presses  for  their  solution  while  providing 
definitive  care  for  a  selected  number  of 
those  problems. 

With  regard  to  providing  continued  con- 
tact with  the  patient  and  often  his  family, 
the  psychiatrist  develops  the  most  in-depth 
understanding  of  the  patient  of  any  medical 
practitioner.  The  contact  is  often  frequent. 
continuous  and  expanding.  In  contrast  to 
the  family  physician,  it  involves  wider  pa- 
rameters than  the  health  area  alone  and 
like  the  family  doctor.  It  often  spans  a  long 
period  of  time  Including  periods  of  health 
as  well  as  disease.  The  growth  of  family 
psychiatry  has  expanded  the  role  of  the 
psychiatrist  to  Include  family  counseling, 
marital  therapy,  child  rearing  advice  and 
other  public  health  and  prevention 
activities. 

Another  point  in  the  definition  is  acting 
as  the  patient's  advisor  and  confidant.  The 
applicability  of  psychiatry  to  this  portion  of 
the  definition  is  self-evident. 

The  idea  that  the  physician  assumes  con- 
tinued responsibility  for  the  patient's  care 
Is  not  true  for  any  specialty  of  medicine.  The 
ongoing  responsibility  for  the  patient's 
health  rests  with  the  patient,  not  the  physi- 
cian. Studies  of  non-compliance  of  patients, 
the  use  of  quack  treatments,  cultural  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  medical  care,  and  fac- 
tors regarding  the  use  of  our  medical  care 
system  by  the  patient  population  all  corrob- 
orate this  Idea.  The  doctor  may  maintain 
his  personal  fantasy  of  continued  respon- 
sibility for  a  given  patient  at  the  same  time 
that  the  patient  has  switched  to  a  new  physi- 
cian or  undergone  treatment  by  some  non- 
medical practitioner. 

The  last  part  of  the  definition,  namely, 
coordination  of  the  remainder  of  the  health 
care  team  occurs  often  with  the  psvchlatrlst. 
more  often  when  the  primary  problem  U 
psychiatric,  but  occasionally  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Two  recent  patients  come  to 
mind.  One  patient  with  breast  cancer,  who 
had  undergone  psychotherapy  five  years  prior, 
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required  her  psychiatrist  to  orchestrate  the 
divergent  views  of  her  surgeon,  oncologist 
and  radiotherapist.  In  another  case,  the  pa- 
tient was  in  therapy  for  asthma  and  the  psy- 
chiatrist worked  with  the  internist  whenever 
either  hospital  or  drug  therapy  was  needed. 

MANPOWER    AND    DISTRIBUTION    PROBLEMS    OF 
PSYCHIATRY 

The  manpower  and  distribution  problems 
of  psychiatry  are  similar  to  those  other  pri- 
mary care  specialties.  In  a  recent  presenta- 
tion to  the  A.P.A.,  Dr.  Bertram  Brown,  Di- 
rector of  NIMH,  said  the  following: 

"The  sober  truth  is  that,  looking  at  the 
situation  most  conservatively,  projecting  a 
ITc  rise  on  utilization  rate,  continued  sup- 
port for  training  at  no  ?ess  than  the  present 
level,  and  no  fewer  entrants  into  the  pro- 
fession ...  we  will  have  a  shortage  of  nearly 
10,000  psychiatrists  by  1981.  The  forces  be- 
hind the  Increased  utilization  rates  are  re- 
lated to  the  purchasing  power  that  Is  now 
available  through  growing  third  party  financ- 
ing and  the  rate  will  increase  even  more  with 
the  passage  of  some  form  of  N.HJ.  in  the 
near  future." 

Dr.  Brown  backed  up  this  statement  vrith 
a  report  of  the  overall  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  people  choosing  psychiatry  as  a 
residency,  the  massive  increase  to  more  than 
five  million  people  being  touched  by  the 
mental  health  system,  and  the  present  de- 
pendence of  psychiatry  on  foreign  medical 
graduates.  At  the  present  time,  27%  of  the 
residents  in  psychiatry  and  over  50%  of  the 
psychiatrists  working  in  state  institutions  in 
many  states  are  foreign  medical  graduates. 

Even  more  dramatic  was  his  report  of  the 
distribution  problem.  The  variation  in  avail- 
ability of  psychiatrists  is  of  great  concern 
to  the  profession.  Any  plan  to  foster  more 
equitable  distribution  of  physicians  should 
absolutely  Include  psychiatrists.  Again,  to 
quote  Dr.  Brown: 

"Eight  States  have  fewer  than  five  psychia- 
trists for  every  100.000  people.  Nineteen  addi- 
tional States  have  fewer  than  eight  psychia- 
trists per  100,000.  At  the  high  end  of  the 
distribution,  the  ratio  is  at  least  15  psychia- 
trists per  100,000  in  six  states.  New  York 
stands  second  with  25.  Next  comes  Massa- 
chusetts with  22,  Connecticut  20,  Maryland 
19,  and  Vermont  and  California  16  each.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  Is  12.9. 

"I  have  deliberately  left  the  Number  One 
State  until  last.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
categorized  as  a  State  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  which  compiled  these  figures, 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  Its 
ratio  Is  50  psychiatrists  per  100.000 — exactly 
double  that  of  New  York  and  approximately 
quadruple  the  average.  The  numbers  do  not 
Include  the  more  than  2.200  psychiatrists 
who  work  for  the  Federal  Government. 

"Let  us  analyze  the  figures  for  a  moment. 
What  we  are  dealing  with  Is  a  range  of  10- 
fold  by  State,  from  five  per  100,000  to  50.  It 
Is  the  order  of  magnitude  that  is  important. 
If  one  divides  even  more  finely  by  area — 
rural  areas  and  metropolitan  areas  and  tboee 
In  between— then  he  finds  ranges  of  magni- 
tude of  distribution — or,  as  some  would  call 
It,  maldistribution — ^20-  to  30-fold.  These 
ranges  are  behind  some  of  the  Issues  that  are 
pressing  at  health  manpower  and  mental 
health  manpower  legislation." 

One  additional  point  must  be  stressed. 
Compounding  the  shortage  and  distribution 
problems  discussed  above  is  the  issue  of  qual- 
ity of  care  Psychiatry  Is  a  specialty  In  which 
"Hie  is  an  important  factor  and  a  practi- 
tioner can  only  handle  a  limited  number  of 
patients  directly.  He  must  also  be  proficient 
In  the  supervision  of  physician  extenders 
and  other  members  of  the  mental  health 
care  team  in  order  to  reach  the  maximum 
number  of  patients  with  the  minimal  ac- 
ceptable care.  Therefore,  it  is  difflcult  to  cal- 
culate the  absolute  number  of  psychiatrists 
needed  to  serve  the  population,  since  it  would 


require  a  sophisticated  calculation  of  opti- 
mal care  for  a  variety  of  populations.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  1975,  the  pool  of  26.000 
psychiatrists  does  not  represent  an  adequate 
national  pool.  Twenty  percent  of  all  psychi- 
atric positions  are  currently  vacant.  None  of 
the  current  utilization  estimates  project 
26,000  psychiatrists  as  sufficient. 

THE  PATIENT  POPULATION   AND  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
PRIMARY    CARE 

The  assumption  that  primary  care  physi- 
cians care  for  the  entire  population  is  more 
Imaginary  than  real.  Family  practitioners  see 
four  times  as  many  women  as  men,  obste- 
tricians care  almost  exclusively  women,  pedi- 
atricians give  care  to  the  younger  set  but 
concentrate  mainly  on  Infants  and  children 
and  lose  contact  with  adolescents  while  In- 
ternists, more  often  than  not.  see  people 
who  have  acute  diseases  or  give  continuous 
care  for  chronic  conditions  but  do  not  stress 
health  maintenance.  By  the  same  token,  psy- 
chiatrists care  primarily  for  a  specific  group 
of  patients.  This  constitutes  a  large  segment 
of  the  population.  Fifty  percent  of  all  hos- 
pital beds  in  the  United  States  are  psychi- 
atric beds.  The  two  most  prescribed  drugs  in 
America  are  tranquilizers,  given  for  psychi- 
atric symptoms  in  lieu  of  more  adequate 
and/or  appropriate  intervention.  Allied  men- 
tal health  professionals  see  a  large  popula- 
tion of  patients  with  emotional  problems 
often  with  much  less  academic  preparation 
and  with  a  serious  lack  of  the  overall  medi- 
cal perspective.  It  is  still  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  percentage  of  the  population  have 
mental  or  emotional  problems.  The  struggle 
over  the  issue  of  the  mind-body  continuum 
is  still  unresolved.  Various  studies  of  preva- 
lence and  incidence  have  Included  as  few  as 
5%  to  as  great  as  75%  of  the  population  In 
this  group.  Needless  to  say,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  future  utilization  of  psychia- 
trists as  well  as  the  population  available  for 
mental  health  intervention,  the  need  for 
more  psychiatric  physicians  is  unquestioned. 

THE  TEAM  APPROACH  TO   MEDICAL  CARE 

The  growth  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations, regional  and  area  health  centers. 
multldlscipUnary  group  practices  as  well  as 
the  Inclusion  of  numerous  other  types  of 
professionals  and  paraprofessionals  on  the 
health  care  team  has  brought  psychiatry  in- 
creasingly Into  the  mainstream  of  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  health  care.  Psychiatric 
clinics  and  services  have  become  part  of  the 
overall  ambulatory  system  In  which  the  doc- 
tor giving  the  major  care  to  the  patient  also 
becomes  the  monitor  of  the  overall  care 
which  the  patient  receives. 

Another  factor  bringing  psychiatry  back 
into  general  medical  care  Is  the  trend  toward 
deinstitutionalization  of  our  state  hospitals 
with  the  concomitant  growth  in  both  general 
hospital  psychiatry  units  and  community 
mental  health  centers.  This  movement 
toward  the  care  of  the  patient  In  his  own 
community  has  not  obviated  the  need  for  or 
role  of  the  state  hospital  systems.  It  has 
made  it  possible  for  more  people  to  get  short 
term  services  within  the  established  medical 
system  in  their  own  town.  In  addition,  many 
specialty  units  such  as  cardiac  care  and 
renal  dialysis  include  a  psychiatrist  as  part 
of  the  team.  The  approach  to  the  needs  of 
the  total  patient  are  making  it  apparent 
that  attention  to  these  serious  medical  prob- 
lems does  not  fulfill  the  overall  needs  of  the 
patient  and  often  neglects  Issues  related  to 
the  quality  of  life  rather  than  the  quantity. 
Clearly  on  many  points,  the  services  of  the 
psychiatrist  are  sought,  planned  and  In- 
cluded in  the  mainstream  of  comprehensive 
medical  care.  As  the  team  approach  Increases 
in  both  the  ambulatory  and  hospital  settings, 
and  as  the  profession  of  psychiatry  reestab- 
lishes its  position  as  a  medical  specialty,  the 
call  and  demand  for  psychiatric  as  well  as 
overall  mental  health  services  will  Increase 


greatly.  To  use  Lewis'  words,  who  will  be 
the  "interstitial  binding  force"  of  the  sys- 
tem for  various  patients?  For  many  patients 
it  wiU  be  their  family  doctor,  for  others  the 
psychiatrist  may  serve  this  function.  In  part, 
it  depends  on  whom  the  patient  views  as 
his  confident,  advisor  and  ombudsman,  who, 
in  the  patient's  experience,  has  served  him 
best  and  guided  him  through  the  medical 
maze  to  health. 

TRAINING   IN   PRIMARY   CARE 

Regardless  who  actually  serves  the  primary 
care  function  for  a  given  patient,  aU  such 
care  providers  must  have  training  and  de- 
velop skills  which  are  psychiatric.  Just  as 
the  family  physicians  borrow  their  body  of 
medical  knowledge  and  their  skills  from  in- 
ternal medicine  and  pediatrics,  they  borrow 
'their  interpersonal  and  attltudlnal  skills 
from  psychiatry.  Although  family  practi- 
tioners have  for  years  been  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  psychiatric  continuing  education 
programs  for  non-psychiatrists,  these  pro- 
grams have  not.  in  fact,  been  adequate  sub- 
stitutes for  Intensive,  continuous  and  long 
term  training  in  the  study  of  behavior  and 
the  human  mind.  The  psychiatric  curricula 
of  family  practice  residency  training  pro- 
grams have  been  woefully  inadequate  al- 
though the  concepts  have  been  included  In 
their  overall  objectives.  The  planners  and 
leaders  In  Family  Practice  Education  have 
not  fully  understood  what  is  Involved  In 
making  a  well-trained  listener,  advisor. 
counselor  and  therapist. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  fact  that  resi- 
dents In  Internal  medicine  or  pediatrics  may 
not  have  a  single  lecture  on  a  psychiatric 
subject  during  their  three-year  program! 
Rarely  Is  attention  paid  to  the  residents'  ap- 
proach to  a  patient,  interviewing  skills  or 
awareness  of  the  patient's  psychological  his- 
tory and  problems.  In  many  patient  work- 
ups, the  social  history  consists  of  drinking 
and  smoking  habits  and  the  family  history 
is  •  •  •  the  causes  of  death  of  parents  and 
grandparents.  Wise  (1974)  has  said.  "My  view 
is  that  physlcian.s  are  not  adequately  pre- 
pared in  the  Interpersonal  level  to  relate 
effectively  to  patients  In  all  settings — private 
practice,  ambulatory  care  and  in  the  hospital, 
the  public  dissatisfaction  Is  enormous.  What 
Is  called  for  is  a  major  restructlng  of  our 
educational  system  to  develop  practitioners 
who  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  their  families." 

Unlike  any  other  area  of  medicine,  psy- 
chiatric knowledge  and  skills  must  be  part 
of  the  armamentarium  of  every  physician, 
particularly  every  primary  care  provider.  The 
family  doctor  may  never  need  to  have  the 
skills  of  the  urologist,  hematologlst  or  neph- 
rologlst,  but  he  must  be  trained  In  and  use 
his  psychrlatric  skills  every  day  with  every 
patient.  Thus,  psychiatry  stands  in  a  very 
special  relationship  to  every  phvsiclan  en- 
gaged in  primary  care  medicine,  "rhls  special 
training  function  will  require  the  training 
and  availability  of  even  more  psychiatrists. 
It  will  also  demand  close  scrutiny  of  the  cur- 
ricula of  family  practice,  internal  medicine 
and  pediatric  residency  training  programs 
and  the  recognition  that  psychiatric  In- 
formation and  skills  are  complex  and  difficult 
areas  requiring  Intensive  scrutiny  of  modes 
of  intervention  and  a  great  deal  of  highly 
skilled  supervision.  It  is  a  serious  error  to 
think  that  anyone  who  is  either  kind  or 
InteUlgent  can  do  "psychiatric  things." 
Some  times  one  hears  a  primary  care  physi- 
cian make  statements  like  "I  do  better  psy- 
chiatry than  the  psychiatrists."  or  "I  don't 
use  a  psychiatrist  because  I  know  the  patient 
better  than  he'll  ever  know  the  patient." 
etc.  The  idea  that  a  "good  heart"  and  a 
"warm  hand"  are  efficient  to  deal  with  anx- 
iety, depression,  family  disruption,  suicide, 
alcoholism  and  a  lot  of  other  severe  "medi- 
cal" problems  is  foolish  but  adhered  to  ve- 
hemently by  a  large  number  of  physicians 
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who  do  not  understand  either  the  value  or 
the  extent  of  psychiatric  knowledge  and 
skUls. 

This  Is,  of  course,  not  universally  true. 
Some  family  practice  training  programs  have 
developed  excellent  curricula  in  psychiatry 
and  behavioral  sciences.  At  the  University  of 
Rochester,  there  is  a  psychlratrist  who  meets 
weekly  with  the  Family  Practice  residents. 
His  role  is  specified  as  helping  to  teach  in- 
terviewing and  to  consult  on  problem  cases. 
Several  very  fine  programs  have  developed 
behavioral  objectives  for  the  training  of  fam- 
ily practitioners  In  the  areas  of  psychiatry 
and  behavioral  science.  At  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, a  most  comprehensive  currlculiun  has 
been  developed.  To  accomplish  the  following 
15  objectives,  their  residents  have  a  one 
month  block  of  psychiatry  and  a  series  of 
longitudinal  experiences  In  psychiatry  and 
behavioral  science.  Including  scheduled  con- 
sultative sessions,  a  weekly  psychiatric  con- 
ference for  the  entire  three  years  of  residency 
m  which  problems  of  practice,  group  dyna- 
mics, family  study  as  well  as  interviewing 
and  counseling  techniques  are  studied.  This 
list  of  objectives  and  goals  of  this  Family 
Practice  Residency  Program  curriculum  are 
impressive  and  certainly  beyond  what  the 
average  practitioner  Is  able  to  do. 

1.  To  recognize  the  early  manifestation  of 
the  evolution  of  neuroses  and  psychoses. 

2.  To  learn  to  provide  the  after  care  of 
neuroses  and  psychoses  which  these  patients 
require  following  discharge  from  a  mental 
Institution. 

3.  Learn  to  diagnose  and  manage  most 
psychosomatic  and  emotional  problems. 

4.  Recognize  and  become  competent  in 
dealing  with  common  anxiety,  depression  and 
coping  problems. 

5.  Learn  to  provide  initial  management  for 
psychiatric  emergencies  untU  psychiatric 
specialist's  services  can  be  arranged. 

6.  Develop  Interview  skills  and  knowledge 
of  group  therapy,  couples  counseling,  marital, 
sex,  adolescent  counseling  and  famUy  coun- 
seling. 

7.  Learn  the  basic  principles  of  transac- 
tional analysis  and  some  skills  in  application. 

8.  Study  the  literature  on  family  and  un- 
derstand family  dynamics  and  role  altera- 
tion (I.e.  retirement). 

9.  Learn  to  manage  the  problems  of  grief, 
terminal  Illness  and  adjustment  to  disability. 

10.  Gain  experience  in  managing  drug  and 
alcohol  problems,  including  learning  the  per- 
sonality patterns  which  are  at  risk  of  de- 
veloping habituation  to  medication  which 
he  himself  may  prescribe  (prevention  of 
Iatrogenic  habituation  and  drug  depend- 
ence). 

11.  Learn  to  recognize  behavior  patterns 
during  stress  and  to  apply  behavioral  modi- 
fication techniques  and  learn  anticipatory 
guidance  skills. 

12.  Learn  the  use  and  limitation  of 
psychological  testing. 

13.  Use  and  abtise  of  psychotropic  drugs. 

14.  Assessment  of  the  resident's  own  at- 
titudes and  values. 

15.  Study  the  role  of  religion  in  medicine. 
Baker  and  Gordon  (1974),  have  developed 

an  even  more  elaborate  set  of  competency 
based  objectives  for  the  family  physician  in 
which  the  psychiatry  and  behavioral  science 
objectives  are  impressively  and  Intri- 
cately •   •   •. 

In  a  recent  study,  Werkman  (1975),  sur- 
veyed the  most  frequent  psychiatric  condi- 
tions, the  conditions  which  are  most  dif- 
ficult to  treat,  and  the  areas  requiring  the 
greatest  continuing  education  efforts  of  a 
large  group  of  family  practitioners.  These 
Include  the  following  categories: 

Frequency  of  Psychiatric  Problems 

1 .  Marital  Problems. 

2.  Depression. 

3.  Hypochondriacs. 

4.  Alcoholism. 

5.  Chronic  Illness. 

e.  Anxiety  (Tension  States) . 


Difficulty  of  Treatment 

1.  Alcoholism. 

2.  Marital  Problems. 

3.  Depression. 

4.  Hypochondriacs. 

5.  Anxiety  (Tension States). 

6.  Chronic  Illness. 

Techniques  and  Information  Needed 

1.  Marriage    and    Family    Diagnosis    and 
Treatment. 

2.  Alcoholism. 

3.  Increased  Self -Awareness. 

4.  Sex  Education. 

5.  Encounter  or  Sensitivity  Group  Ex- 
perience. 

6.  Drug  Information. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  both  psychiatrists 
and  family  physicians  that  more  training  In 
psychiatry  Is  needed  by  all  primary  care  phy- 
sicians. Therefore,  it  is  the  feeling  of  orga- 
nized psychiatry  as  well  as  psychiatric  edu- 
cators that  psychiatry  is  not  only  a  primary 
care  profession  in  Its  own  right  but  stands 
on  a  special  relationship  to  all  other  primary 
care  specialties  because  of  the  heavy  empha- 
sis on  the  human,  family,  emotional  aspects 
of  medical  practice.  In  a  recent  survey  of 
AAMC-Councll  of  Deans,  they  Indicated  that 
the  biggest  issue  for  medical  student  educa- 
tion was  behavioral  science. 

CHANGES    IN    PSYCHIATRY    ALREADY    IN    PROCESS 

In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  set  forth 
In  the  paper.  It  is  clear  that  psychiatry  will 
have  to  change.  Criticisms  leveled  at  psychi- 
atry, although  not  universally  true,  are  rec- 
ognized to  occur  frequently  enough  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  alliance  we  must  achieve. 
Rogers  et.  al.  (1974) ,  have  demonstrated  that 
serious  communication  problems  exist  be- 
tween psychiatrists  and  other  physicians. 
Charney  (1974)  puts  this  In  a  positive  but 
nevertheless  critical  fashion  as  follows: 

"Psychiatry  or  more  specifically  the  teach- 
ing of  management  of  the  psychological  as- 
pects of  medicine  has  been  more  problematic. 
Although  there  are  examples  of  success,  it 
would  seem  that  a  trend  of  conceptual  break- 
through is  required.  Psychiatrists,  with  some 
exceptions,  are  not  knowledgeable  about  the 
life  and  times  of  primary  practice  other 
than  through  hearsay.  Techniques  of  psy- 
chological diagnoses  and  management  suit- 
able to  primary  medicine  are  by  and  large 
yet  to  be  devised.  A  large  scale  and  joint 
undertaking  between  the  fields  is  very  much 
in  order." 

Several  current  moves  reveal  that  change 
Is  occurring.  The  psychiatry  training  branch 
of  the  NIMH  has  made  programs  in  consulta- 
tion and  liaison  psychiatry  a  top  priority  and 
during  this  last  funding  cycle,  fifty-two  pro- 
grams v.ere  supported  representing  llVo  of 
all  programs  funded.  •  *  •  to  bring  psy- 
chiatry closer  to  the  mainstream  of  medicine. 
The  reinstatement  of  the  requirement  for 
the  equivalent  of  the  Internship  year  in  1977 
by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology  Is  another  evidence  of  this  atti- 
tude. Just  as  It  Is  expected  and  hoped  that 
primary  care  residencies  will  have  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  emotional  and  Interpersonal  Is- 
sues, psychiatry  must  have  residency  pro- 
grams which  reflect  adequately  and  thor- 
oughly that  psychiatrists  are  physicians.  The 
overall  training  of  psychiatrists  as  physicians 
who  deal  with  mental  and  emotional  Illness 
does.  In  fact,  make  psychiatrists  different 
than  psychologists  and  social  workers  and 
puts  us  In  a  different  position  than  these 
other  professionals,  vis-a-vls  all  other  phys- 
icians. In  the  future,  more  psychiatric  and 
family  physician  trainees  might  have  a  com- 
mon first  year  of  training.  Psychiatry  must 
work  together  with  the  organized  hierarchies 
in  family  practice.  Internal  medicine  and 
pediatrics  to  determine  which  skills  and 
tasks  are  shared  and  which  ones  are  exclu- 
sive to  one  field  or  the  other.  Clear  delinea- 
tion of  what  a  family  practitioner  does  as 
opposed  to  what  a  psychiatrist  does  and  how 
he  does  It  must  be  spelled  out  and  under- 


stood by  both  groups.  Thus,  greater  commu- 
nlcation  among  various  specialists  Involved 
In  aspects  of  primary  care  Is  required. 


CONCLUSION 

If  the  primary  care  concept  is  going  to  con. 
tlnue  to  be  a  major  theoretical  force  in  na- 
tional medical  decision  making,  then  psychi- 
atry must  be  Included  as  a  primary  care 
specialty.  For  all  of  the  reasons  outlined  in 
the  paper  Including  Issues  of  manpower 
shortage,  maldistribution,  and  training 
needs,  as  well  as  the  massive  numbers  of 
patients  whose  only  needs  are  psychiatric, 
we  feel  that  the  leaders  of  the  primary  care 
movement  must  reevaluate  their  position  to 
ensure  that  psychiatry  Is  included. 
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Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  important  contribution 
in  the  amendment  which  he  had  offered. 
I  fully  concur  with  him  that  psychiatry 
be  included  in  the  primary  care  program. 
I  would  also  agree  with  him  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  .  We 
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appropriately  should  give  the  Liaison 
Committee  on  Graduate  Medical  Educa- 
tion an  opportunity  to  do  by  voluntary 
means  that  we  could  do  by  compulsory 
means.  The  committee's  effort  has  only 
been  underway  for  a  year.  However  I 
think  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the  med- 
ical and  dental  professions  that  they  not 
delay  their  efforts  in  this  area.  Again  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  his  amendment  which  gives  the  men- 
tal health  needs  of  the  American  people 
appropriate  recognition. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  wiU 
not  increase  the  cost  of  the  health  man- 
power bill  by  one  cent.  I  strongly  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Concerning  the  adding  of  psychiatry, 
psychiatry  simply  is  not  a  primary  care 
specialty.  Moreover  HEW  projections 
show  an  increase  of  psychiatrists  from 
the  1970  percentage  of  about  10.4  percent 
of  residents  to  15  percent  by  1980;  it  Is 
projected  to  go  to  19.7  percent  in  1990. 

I  would  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter) 
to  title  vni. 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
hill). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rogers)  there 
were— ayes  49;  noes  45. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  207,  noes  146, 
not  voting  80,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbroolc 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blanchard 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
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Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Cornell 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edgar 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flynt 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Gibbons 


Gilman 

Ginn 

Gold  water 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Gude 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler.  1 

Heinz 
Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 


Ketchum 

Natcher 

Slack 

Kindness 

Neal 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Krebs 

Nedzi 

Snyder 

Lagomarsino 

Nichols 

Spellman 

Latta 

GHara 

Spence 

Levitas 

Patterson, 

Stanton, 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Calif. 

J.  William 

Lloyd,  Term. 

Pettis 

Steelman 

Long,  Md. 

Peyser 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Lott 

Pickle 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Lujan 

Pressler 

Stephens 

McClory 

Pritchard 

Talcott 

McCloskey 

Randall 

Taylor.  Mo. 

McDade 

Regula 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McDonald 

Rhodes 

Teague 

McEwen 

Kiegle 

Thone 

McFall 

Roberts 

Treen 

McKay 

Robinson 

Vigorito 

McKinney 

Rose 

Waggonner 

Madigan 

Roush 

Walsh 

Mahon 

Rousseiot 

Weaver 

Martin 

'  Ryan 

Whaien 

Michel 

Santini 

White 

MUford 

Sarasin 

Whitehurst 

Miller.  Ohio 

Sarbanes 

Whitten 

Mineta 

Satterfield 

Wiggins 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Schneebeli 

WUson,  Bob 

Moore 

Schroeder 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Moorhead. 

Schulze 

Winn 

Calif. 

Sebelius 

Wydler 

Morgan 

Shrlver 

Wyiie 

Mosher 

Shuster 

Young,  Alaska 

Murtha 

Sikes 

Young,  Fla. 

Myers.  Ind. 

Sisk 

Myers,  Pa. 

Skubitz 
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Abzug 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Perkins 

Annunzio 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pike 

Ashley 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Preyer 

Aspin 

Helstoski 

Price 

Badillo 

Hicks 

Range! 

Baldus 

Holland 

Rees 

Barrett 

Howard 

Richmond 

Baucus 

Hungate 

Rinaldo 

Bedell 

Jacobs 

Riseuhoover 

Bergland 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rodlno 

Bingham 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roe 

Boiling 

Jordan 

Rogers 

Brademas 

Karth 

Roncalio 

Breaux 

Kastenmeier 

Rooney 

Brodhead 

Keys 

Rosenthal 

Burke,  Mass. 

Koch 

Rostenkowskl 

Burlison,  Mo. 

LaFalce 

Roybal 

Burton,  John 

Lehman 

Russo 

Burton,  Phillip  I^ong,  La. 

Scheuer 

Carney 

McCormack 

Seiberling 

Chlsholm 

McHijgh 

Sharp 

Conyers 

Macdonald 

Shipley 

Corman 

Maguire 

Simon 

D'Amours 

Mazzoll 

Soiarz 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Meeds 

St  Germain 

Davis 

Melcher 

Staggers 

Deianey 

Metcalfe 

Stanton, 

Dell  urns 

Mezvinsky 

James  V. 

Dingell 

Mikva 

Stark 

Drinan 

MUler.  Calif. 

Steed 

Early 

Mills 

Stokes 

Eckhardt 

Minish 

Stratton 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mitchell,  Md. 

Stuckey 

EUberg 

Moakley 

Studds 

Fascell 

Moffett 

Sj-mington 

Flood 

Mollohan 

Traxler 

Florlo 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Tsongas 

Foley 

Mottl 

Van  Deerlin 

Ford,  Mich. 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Vander  Veen 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nolan 

Vanik 

Eraser 

Nowak 

Waxman 

Gaydos 

Obey 

Wirth 

Gonzalez 

O'NeUl 

Wolff 

Green 

Ot  linger 

Yates 

HaU 

Passman 

Yatron 

Hanley 

Patman,  Tex. 

Young,  Ga. 

Harkin 

Patten.  N.J. 

Young,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

ZeferetU 

NOT  VOTING— 80 

Adams 

Clawson,  Del 

Fuqua 

AddabtK) 

Clay 

Giaimo 

Alexander 

Cohen 

Guyer 

Armstrong 

Collins,  m. 

Harrington 

Beard,  R.I. 

Conable 

Hubert 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Cotter 

Hefner 

BeU 

Danielson 

Henderson 

Biaggl 

Dickinson 

Hinshaw 

Blouln 

Diggs 

Horton 

Boggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ichord 

Boland 

Esch 

Jenrette 

Breckinridge 

Eshleman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Brooks 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Krueger 

Butler 

Fish 

Landrum 

Cederberg 

Flowers 

Leggett 

Clancy 

Pulton 

Lent 

Litton  Nix  Sullivan 

McCoUister  Oberstar  Symms 

Madden  O'Brien  Thompson 

Mann  Poage  Thornton 

Mathis  Quie  Udall 

Matsunaga  Quillen  Ullman 

Meyner  Railsback  Vander  Jagt 

Mink  Heuss  Wampler 

Montgomery  Runnels  WUson,  Tex. 

Moss  Ruppe  Wright 

Murphy,  N.Y.  Smith,  Iowa 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mathis  for.  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Krueger  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson 
against. 

Mr.  Butler  for,  with  Mr.  Danielson  against. 

Mr.  Railsback  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  McColllster  for,  with  Mrs.  Meyner 
against. 

Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Guyer  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Boland  against. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for,  with  Mr.  Cotter 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Madden 
against. 

Mr.  Clancy  for.  with  Mr.  Biaggl  against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington 
against. 

Mr.  Symms  for.  with  Mr.  Mtirpby  of  New 
York  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MS.    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 
Page  84.  strike  out  "at"  In  line  25.  and  on 
page  85,  strike  out  lines  1  through  6  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "a  por- 
tion of  the  full-time  students  (but  not  less 
than  one-half)  who  will  graduate  from  such 
school  will  upon  graduation  have  received. 
In  an  area  geographically  remote  from  the 
n^iln  site  of  the  training  facilities  of  such 
school,  the  period  of  clinical  training  pre- 
scribed by  the  table  contained  In  subpara- 
graph (C);". 

Page  86.  Insert  after  line  3  the  following: 

"(C)  The  table  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(B)  (1)  Is  as  foUows: 

"If  the  portion  of  full-  The     number     of 

time  students  who  weeks  In  the  ag- 

wlll   have   received  gregate   of    such 

upon       graduation  training  shall  not 

the     training     re-  be  less  than — 
ferred   to  In   such 
subparagraph  Is  at 
least — 

75  per  centum 4  weeks 

60  per  centum 5  weeks 

50  per  centum e  weeks." 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  permit  me.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 
We  have  read  the  amendment;  we  have 
no  objection  to  it;  I  thhik  It  is  a  fair 
amendment;  and  I  would  hope  the  House 
would  adopt  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  amendment  to  insure  that  medical 
schools  which  are  clearly  complying  with 
the  intent  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
qualification  for  capitation  assistance 
will  not  have  their  Federal  funding 
jeopardized  by  overly  restrictive  language 
in  the  bill. 

As  the  bill  is  presently  worded,  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry 
have  two  options  for  qualification  for 
capitation  assistance,  that  is,  they  can 
eiUier  increase  their  enrollment  by  a 
certain  percentage  or  ofTer  a  clinical 
training  program  in  a  medically  under- 
served  area  remote  from  the  main  site 
of  the  school's  teaching  facilities.  The 
remote  site  training  option  requires  that 
at  least  one-half  of  all  full-time  students 
in  the  school  spend  at  least  6  weeks  in  the 
aggregate  in  such  training. 

While  it  is  generally  expected  that 
most  schools  will  be  able  to  satisfy  either 
of  these  two  requirements,  there  are  some 
schools  that  will  have  particular  diflQcul- 
tles  with  the  present  language  in  the  bill. 
For  example,  in  my  own  district,  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School,  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  increase  its  enrollment  be- 
cause it  is  located  in  a  rural  area  with 
very  limited  hospital  facilities  needed  to 
train  students.  I  understand  that  the 
University  of  Vermont  shares  this  prob- 
lem. 

A  number  of  medical  schools,  Dart- 
mouth included,  already  offer  a  remote- 
site  "clerkship"  for  their  students  but  the 
school's  curriculum  is  designed  in  such 
a  way  that  more  than  half  the  students 
are  provided  the  benefits  of  such  train- 
ing for  a  slightly  shorter  period  of  time 
than  the  6  weeks  specified  in  the  bill. 
Clearly,  they  are  complying  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  law;  in  fact,  Dartmouth  pre- 
sently requires  all  of  its  students  to 
obtain  clinical  training  in  remote,  med- 
ically imderserved  areas  for  4  weeks. 

My  amendment  provides  a  table 
wherein  the  objectives  of  the  committee 
bill  can  be  met  in  several  alternative 
ways  without  reducing  the  number  of  to- 
tal "student  weeks"  spent  in  such  train- 
ing provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  100  percent.  The  amendment 
answers  the  problem  that  did  not  ap- 
pear before  the  full  committee.  I  whole- 
heartedly recommend  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  be  happy  to  accept 
it.  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment and  agree  100  percent  with  the 
amendment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  this 
amendment,  while  very  simple,  solves  a 
problem  that  was  not  evident  during  de- 


velopment of  this  legislation.  The  intent 
of  this  section  is  clear.  In  return  for  Fed- 
eral money,  the  medical  schools  of  this 
Nation  are  given  the  choice  of  expanding 
their  enrollment  or  requiring  50  percent 
of  their  students  to  train  in  a  geographi- 
cally remote  area  for  a  period  of  6  weeks. 
It  is  certainly  not  my  desire  to  change 
the  intent  of  this  section,  and  I  applaud 
Mr.  Rogers  and  his  subcommittee  for 
their  forsight  and  their  fine  work  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  but  one  reserva- 
tion with  this  section.  Many  medical 
schools  will  be  unable  or  very  hard 
pressed  to  comply  with  this  regulation 
and  I  believe  this  is  urmecessary.  Many 
of  the  medical  schools  in  this  Nation,  in- 
cluding the  Harvard  Medical  School,  op- 
erate on  a  4-week  scheduled  curriculum. 
Thus,  the  only  way  such  schools  would 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  bill,  as  it 
stands  now,  would  be  to  change  their 
curriculum  to  a  6-week  module  program. 
This  would  be  inefficient,  expensive,  and 
perhaps  impossible.  I  believe  it  would  re- 
sult in  a  pointless  alteration  to  their  pro- 
gram. My  amendment  enables  medical 
schools  to  continue  with  their  present 
program,  while  maintaining  the  require- 
ment to  place  additional  students  in  re- 
mote areas  which  are  medically  deficient. 
Presently  the  section  states  that  medical 
schools  will  require  50  percent  of  their 
students  to  serve  in  these  areas  for  6 
weeks.  This  amendment  provides  that 
schools  which  operate  on  4-week  pro- 
grams will  be  required  to  have  75  percent 
of  their  students  serve  in  remote  areas — 
if  on  5-week  programs,  60  percent  of  the 
students  must  participate.  The  same 
nimiber  of  student  weeks  will  be  re- 
quired— the  remote  areas  wiil  be  served 
by  more  students  for  an  identical  amount 
of  time.  This  amendment  merely  in- 
creases the  flexibility  of  the  medical 
schools. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Rogers,  agrees  with  this  amendment; 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  also  sup- 
port this  measure.  The  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation will  remain  intact  and  the  medi- 
cally deficient  areas  of  this  Nation  will 
be  ably  served  by  a  greater  number  of 
students.  This  section  provides  for  the 
critically  needed  medical  care  for  rural 
areas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted  so  that  the  medical  schools 
of  this  Nation,  including  the  excellent 
medical  facilities  at  Harvard,  may  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  fine  medical  educa- 
tion that  this  Nation  has  always  received 
and  been  proud  of. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  proceed  for  one  moment, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  re- 
spond to  a  question  on  statutory  and 
legislative  intent.  I  have  concern  about 
the  use  in  the  bill  of  the  words  "geo- 
graphically remote."  I  want  to  have  the 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers),  which  he  has  already 
given  me  personally  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  facility  has 
to  be  geographically  hundreds  of  miles 
removed,  or  many  miles  removed  from 
the  taiain  teaching  facility.  Rather  it  is 
remote  In  the  sense  that  it  is  a  smaller 
unit  and  a  less  technically  equipped  imit 
than  the  teaching  facility  might  be. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct  in  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  no  objection  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5546)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  title  Vn  for 
training  in  the  health  and  allied  health 
professions,  to  revise  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  program  and  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  train- 
ing program,  and  for  other  purposes,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  296,  nays  58, 
not  voting  79,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  381 

1 

YEAS— 296 

Abdnor 

Breaux 

Davis 

Abzug 

BrodhRfld 

de  la  Garza 

Adams 

Broomfleld 

Delaney 

Ambro 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dellums 

Anderson, 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dent 

Calif. 

Broyhlll 

Derrick 

Anderson,  m. 

Buchanan 

Derwlnskl 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burgener 

Dingell 

Andrews, 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dodd 

N.  Dak. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Downey 

Annunzlo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Downing 

Ashley 

Burton,  John 

Drlnan 

Asp  in 

Burton,  Phillip  Duncan,  Oreg. 

AuColn 

Byron 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

BadUlo 

Carney 

du  Pont 

Bafalls 

Carr 

Early 

BalduB 

Carter 

Eckhardt 

Barrett 

Chappell 

Edgar 

Baucus 

Chisholm 

Edwards,  Calif 

Beard,  R.I. 

Clausen, 

EUberg 

Bedell 

DonH. 

Emery 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

English 

Bergland 

Cochran 

Erlenbom 

BevUl 

Conte 

Evans,  Colo. 

Blester 

Conyers 

Evans,  Ind. 

Bingham 

Conn an 

Fascell 

Blanchard 

Cornell 

Pen  wick 

Boiling 

Coughlin 

Pindley 

Bonker 

D'Amours 

FUher 

Bowen 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Plthlan 

Brademas 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Flood 
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Plorio 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
BaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HillU 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastemneier 
Kazen 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Latta 
Lehman 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Casey 

Collins,  Tex. 

Oonlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Devine 

Flynt 

Ginn 

Ooodling 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Holt 

Hutchinson 


McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Martin 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 

NAYS— 58 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Lagomarsino 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lott 

McDonald 

Mahon 

Michel 

MUford 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Pettis 
Rousselot 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Spence 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wiggins 

WUaon,  C.  H. 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 79 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Armstrong 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Biaggl 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

BuUer 


Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Cotter 

Danlelson 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

EdwardB,  Ala. 


Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FUh 

Flowers 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Glalmo 

Guyer 

Harrington 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hinsbaw 


Horton 

Howe 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

McCollister 

McFall 

Madden 

Mann 

Mathis 


Matsunaga 

Meyner 

Mink 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Oberstar 

O'Brien 

Poage 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Ran  gel 

Reuss 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 


Runnels 

Ruppe 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Udall 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wright 


the  following 


pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Krueger  against. 
Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Butler  against. 
Mr.  Pish  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery  against. 
Mr.  Cotter  for,  with  Mr.  Mathis  against. 
Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 
Mr.  Ouyer  for,  with  Mr.  Rallsback  against. 
Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 
Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Blouin  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Litton. 
-  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  McCollister. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Glalmo  virlth  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Oberstar  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    FOR    CONFEREES    TO 
PILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  66 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill  S.  66  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-348) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  W) 
to  amend  title  vm  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  that  title  for 
nurse  training  and  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams of  health  revenue  sharing  and  health 
services,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

TITLE  I— HEALTH  REVENUE  SHARING 
Sec.   101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Special    Health    Revenue    Sharing    Act   of 
1975". 

Sec.  102.  Effective  with  respect  to  grants 
made  under  section  314(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  from  appropriations 
under  that  section  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1976,  section  314(d)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Comprehensive  Public  Health  Services 

"(d)(1)  PVom  allotments  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  State  health  and  mental  health 
authorities  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
providing  comprehensive  puhwi  health 
services.  f 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  the  State  health  or  mental 
health  authority  of  any  State  unless  an  ap- 
plication therefor  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  an  ap- 
plication shall  be  submitted  in  such  form 
and  manner  and  shall  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require,  and  shall 
contain  or  be  supported  by  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that — 

■■(A)  the  comprehensive  public  health 
services  provided  within  the  State  will  be 
provided  In  accordance  with  the  State  plan 
prepared  In  accordance  with  section  1524 
(c)(2)  or  the  State  plan  approved  under 
section  314(a),  whichever  Is  applicable; 

"(B)  funds  received  under  grants  under 
paragraph  (l)  will  (l)  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and,  to  the  extent  practical,  to  Increase 
the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  grant  funds  are  provided, 
and  (11)  not  be  used  to  supplant  such  non- 
Federal  funds; 

"(C)  the  State  health  authority,  and,  with 
respect  to  mental  health  activities,  the  State 
mental  health  authority  will — 

"(1)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  funds  received  under 
grants  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

"(11)  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often 
than  annually,  report  to  the  Secretary 
(through  a  uniform  national  reporting  sys- 
tem and  by  such  categories  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe)  a  description  of  the  compre- 
hensive public  health  services  provided  In 
the  State  In  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
grant  applied  for  is  made  and  the  amount 
of  funds  obligated  In  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
provision  of  each  such  category  of  services; 
and 

"(111)  make  such  reports  (In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require,  and  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  of,  and  to  verify,  such  reports; 
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"(D)  the  State  mental  health  authority 
wlU— 

"(1)  establish  and  carry  out  a  plan 
which — 

"(1)  Is  designed  to  eliminate  Inappropriate 
placement  In  Institutions  of  persons  with 
mental  health  problems,  to  Insure  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriate  nonlnstitutional  serv- 
ices for  such  persons,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  care  for  those  with  mental  health 
problems  for  whom  Institutional  care  Is  ap- 
propriate; and 

"(II)  shsUl  Include  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor)  to  protect  the  interests  of  employees 
affected  by  actions  described  In  subclause 
(I),  including  arrangements  designed  to  pre- 
serve employee  rights  and  benefits  and  to 
provide  training  and  retraining  of  such  em- 
ployees where  necessary  and  arrangements 
under  which  maximum  efiforts  will  be  made 
to  guarantee  the  employment  of  such  em- 
ployees; 

"(U)  prescribe  and  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  minimum  standards  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  mental  health 
programs  and  facilities  (Including  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers)  with  the  State; 
and 

'•(111)  provide  for  assistance  to  courts  and 
other  public  agencies  and  to  appropriate 
private  agencies  to  facilitate  (I)  screening 
by  community  mental  health  centers  (or.  If 
there  are  no  such  centers,  other  appropriate 
entitles)  of  residents  of  the  State  who  are 
being  considered  for  Inpatient  care  in  a  men- 
tal health  facility  to  determine  If  such  care 
Is  necessary,  and  (11)  provision  of  foUowup 
care  by  community  mental  health  centers 
(or  if  there  are  no  such  centers,  by  other 
appropriate  entities)  for  residents  of  the 
State  who  have  been  discharged  from  mental 
health  faculties. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaJl  review  annually 
the  activities  undertaken  by  each  State  with 
an  approved  application  to  determine  If  the 
State  complied  with  the  assurances  provided 
with  the  application.  The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  submitted  under 
paragraph  (2)  if  the  Secretary  determines — 
"(A)  that  the  State  for  which  the  applica- 
tion was  submitted  did  not  comply  with 
assurances  provided  with  a  prior  application 
under  paragraph  (2) ,  and 

"(B)  that  he  cannot  be  assured  that  the 
State  will  comply  with  the  assurances 
provided  with  the  application  under 
consideration. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
total  amount  of  grants  that  may  be  made  to 
the  State  health  and  mental  authorities  of 
each  State,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  each  fiscal 
year  and  in  accordance  with  regulations,  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
paragraph  (7)  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  and  the  financial  need  of 
the  respective  States.  The  populations  of  the 
States  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  figures  for  the  population  of  the 
States  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  any  grant  luider  paragraph  (1); 
but  the  amount  of  grants  made  In  any  fiscal 
year  to  the  public  and  mental  health  au- 
thorities of  any  State  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  State's  allotment  available 
for  obligation  in  such  fiscal  year.  Payments 
under  such  grants  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such 
intervals  and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary. 
"(6)  In  any  fiscal  year — 
"(A)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  a 
State's  allotment  under  paragraph  (4)  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  State's  mental  health 
authority  for  the  provision  of  mental  heallh 
services;  and 


"(B)   not  less  than — 

"(1)  70  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  a 
State's  allotment  which  Is  made  available  for 
grants  to  the  mental  health  authority,  and 

"(11)  70  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of 
the  State's  allotment, 

shall  be  available  only  for  the  provision  serv- 
ices In  communities  of  the  State. 

"(7)  (A)  For  payments  under  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $110,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

"(B)  For  payments  under  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining programs,  described  in  applications 
under  paragraph  (2),  for  the  screening,  de- 
tection, diagnosis,  prevention,  and  referral 
for  treatment  of  hypertension  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977.". 

TITLE  II— FAAHLY  PLANNING  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Family  Planning  and  Population  Research 
Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  1001(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1973;"  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting after  "1975"  the  following:  ";  $115,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  $115,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977". 

(b)  Section  1003(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973;" 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  after  "1975"  the  fol- 
lowing:  ";  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977". 

(c)  Section  1004  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"RESEARCH 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  conduct,  and 

"(2)  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entitles  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  entitles  and  individuals  for 
projects  for, 

research  in  the  biomedical,  contraceptive  de- 
velopment, behavioral,  and  program  imple- 
mentation fields  related  to  family  planning 
and  population. 

"(b)  (1)  To  carry  out  subsection  (a)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $55,000,000, 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $60,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

"(2)  No  funds  appropriated  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  (other  than  this  subsec- 
tion) may  be  used  to  conduct  or  support  the 
research  described  In  subsection  (a)." 

(d)  Section  1005(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973;"  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1975"  the  following: 
'•;  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  $2,- 
500,000  for  fiscal  year  1977". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Title  X  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  1008  the  following 
new  section: 

"PLANS  AND  REPORTS 

"Sec.  1009.  (a)  Not  later  than  seven 
months  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth  a  plan  to  be  carried  out 
aver  the  next  five  fiscal  years  for — 

"(1)  extension  of  family  planning  services 
to  all  persons  desiring  such  services, 

"(2)  family  planning  and  population  re- 
search programs, 

"(3)  training  of  necessary  manpower  for 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  title  and 
other  Federal  laws  for  which  the  Secretary 
has  responsibility  and  which  pertain  to 
family  planning,  and 

"(4)  carrying  out  the  other  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  title  and  the  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research  Act  of  1970. 

"(b)  Such  a  plan  shall,  at  a  mlnlmtun. 
Indicate  on  a  phased  basis — 

"(1)  the  number  of  Individuals  to  be 
served  by  family  planning  programs  under 
tills  title  and  other  Federal  laws  for  which 


the  Secretary  has  responsibility,  the  types 
of  family  planning  and  population  growth 
Information  and  educational  materials  to  be 
developed  under  such  laws  and  how  they  will 
be  made  available,  the  research  goals  to  be 
reached  under  such  laws,  and  the  manpower 
to  be  trained  under  such  laws; 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  per- 
sonnel requirements  needed  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  other  Federal  laws  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  responsibility  and 
which  pertain  to  family  planning  programs; 
and 

"(3)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  maintain  a 
systematic  reporting  system  capable  of  yield- 
ing comprehensive  data  on  which  service 
figures  and  program  evaluations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  be  based. 

"(c)  Each  report  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall — 

"(1)  compare  results  achieved  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  the  objectives  es- 
tablished for  such  year  under  the  plan  con- 
tained in  the  previous  such  report; 

"(2)  Indicate  steps  being  taken  to  achieve 
the  objectives  during  the  fiscal  years  covered 
by  the  plan  contained  In  such  report  and 
any  revisions  to  plans  in  previous  reports 
necessary  to  meet  these  objectives;  and 

"(3)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  additional  legislative  or  administrative 
action  necessary  or  desirable  In  carrying  out 
the  plan  contained  In  such  report." 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Family  Planning  Serv- 
ices and  Population  Research  Act  of  1970  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  1001(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "family  planning  projects"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "family  planning  proj- 
ects which  shall  offer  a  broad  range  of  ac- 
ceptable and  effective  family  planning  meth- 
ods (Including  natural  family  planning 
methods)". 

(b)  Section  1001(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Local  and  regional  entities 
shall  be  assured  the  right  to  apply  for  direct 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  fully  pro- 
vide for  and  protect  such  right.". 

(c)  Section  1006(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  amount  of  any  grant 
under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  except  that  no  grant 
under  any  such  section  for  any  program  or 
project  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1975,  may  be  made  for  less  than 
90  per  centum  of  Its  costs  (as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  un- 
less the  grant  is  to  be  made  for  a  pro- 
gram or  project  for  which  a  grant  was 
made  (under  the  same  section)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  for  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  its  costs  (as  so  determined). 
In  which  case  a  grant  under  such  section 
for  that  program  or  project  for  a  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  that  date  may  be  made  for  a 
percentage  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
percentage  of  its  costs  for  which  the  fiscal 
year  1975  grant  was  made.". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1006(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  the  following:  "so 
as  to  Insure  that  economic  status  shall  not 
be  a  deterrent  to  participation  in  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title". 

Sec.  205.  Any — 

(1)  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States, 

(2)  officer  or  employee  of  any  State,  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  other  en- 
tity, which  administers  or  supervises  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  program  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  or 

(3)  person  who  receives,  under  any  pro- 
gram receiving  Federal  financial  assistance, 
compensation  for  services, 
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who  coerces  or  endeavors  to  coerce  any  per- 
son to  undergo  an  abortion  or  sterilization 
procedure  by  threatening  such  person  with 
the  loss  of,  or  disqualification  for  the  re- 
ceipt of,  any  benefit  or  service  under  a  pro- 
gram receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
TITLE  III— COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Amend- 
ments of  1975". 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  community  mental  health  care  is  the 
most  ehective  and  humane  form  of  care  for 
a  majority  of  mentally  111  Individuals; 

(2)  the  federally  funded  community  men- 
tal health  centers  have  had  a  major  Impact 
on  the  Improvement  of  mental  health  care 
by- 

(2)  the  federally  funded  community  men- 
tion between  various  agencies  responsible  for 
mental  health  care  which  in  tiu^n  has  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  In  overlapping  services 
and  more  efficient  utilization  of  available 
resources, 

(B)  bringing  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  care  to  all  In  need  within  a 
specific  geographic  area  regardless  of  ability 
to  pay,  and 

(C)  developing  a  system  of  care  which  In- 
sures continuity  of  care  for  all  patients, 
and  thus  are  a  national  resource  to  which  all 
Americans  should  enjoy  access;  and 

(3)  there  is  currently  a  shortage  and  mal- 
distribution of  quality  commumty  mental 
health  care  resources  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
Federal  funds  should  continue  to  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  Initiating  new 
and  continuing  existing  community  mental 
health  centers  and  Initiating  new  services 
within  existing  centers,  and  for  the  moni- 
toring of  the  performance  of  all  federally 
funded  centers  to  Insure  their  responsiveness 
to  community  needs  and  national  goals  re- 
lating to  community  mental  health  care. 

Sec  303.  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"TITLE  n— COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 

CENTERS 
"Part  A — Planning  and  Operations  Assist- 
ance 

"requirements  for  community  mental 
health  centers 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title 
(other  than  part  B  thereof),  the  term  'com- 
munity mental  health  center'  means  a  legal 
entity  (l)  through  which  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  are  provided — 

"(A)  principally  to  Individuals  residing  In 
a  defined  geographic  area  (referred  to  In  this 
title  as  a  "catchment  area') , 

"(B)  within  the  limits  of  Its  capacity,  to 
any  Individual  re  iJing  or  employed  In  such 
area  regardless  r  /  u-  ability  to  pay  for  such 
services,  his  cun»7.t  or  past  health  condition, 
or  My  other  factor,  and 

"(C)  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  (2)  which  Is  organized  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  subsections  (c)   and 

"(b)  (1)  The  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  which  shall  be  provided  through  a 
community  mental  health  center  shall  In- 
clude— 

"(A)  inpatient  services,  outpatient  serv- 
ices, day  care  and  other  partial  hospitaliza- 
tion services,  and  emergency  services; 

'(B)  a  program  of  specialized  services  for 
the  mental  health  of  children,  including  a 
tuil  range  of  diagnostic,  treatment,  liaison, 
wd  followup  services  (as  prescribed  by  the 

"(C)  a  program  of  specialized  services  for 
xne  mental  health  of  the  elderly.  Including 


a  fiUl  range  of  diagnostic,  treatment,  liaison, 
and  followup  services  (as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary) ; 

"(D)  consultation  and  education  services 
which — ■ 

"(1)  are  for  a  wide  range  of  Individuals 
and  entitles  Involved  with  mental  health 
services.  Including  health  professionals, 
schools,  courts.  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  agencies,  members  of 
the  clergy,  public  welfare  agencies,  health 
services  delivery  agencies,  and  other  appro- 
priate entitles;  and 

"(11)  Include  a  wide  range  of  activities 
(other  than  the  provision  of  direct  clinical 
services)  designed  to  (I)  develop  effective 
mental  health  programs  In  the  center's 
catchment  area,  (II)  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  provision  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices among  various  entitles  serving  the  cen- 
ter's catchment  area,  (III)  Increase  the 
awareness  of  the  residents  of  the  center's 
catchment  area  of  the  nature  of  mental 
health  problems  and  the  types  of  mental 
health  services  available,  and  (IV)  promote 
the  prevention  and  control  of  rape  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  victims  of  rape; 

"(E)  assistance  to  courts  and  other  public 
agencies  In  screening  residents  of  the  cen- 
ter's catchment  area  who  are  being  consid- 
ered for  referral  to  a  State  mental  health 
facility  for  Inpatient  treatment  to  deter- 
mine if  they  should  be  so  referred  and  pro- 
vision, where  appropriate,  of  treatment  for 
suoh  persons  through  the  center  as  an  alter- 
native to  Inpatient  treatment  at  such  a 
facility; 

"(F)  provision  of  followup  care  for  resi- 
dents of  its  catchment  area  who  have  been 
discharged  from  a  mental  health  facility; 

"(G)  a  program  of  transitional  half-way 
house  services  for  mentally  ill  individuals 
who  are  residents  of  its  catchment  area  and 
who  have  been  discharged  from  a  mental 
health  facility  or  would  without  such  serv- 
ices require  Inpatient  care  In  such  a  facility; 
and 

"(H)  provision  of  each  of  the  following 
service  programs  (other  than  a  service  pro- 
gram for  which  there  Is  not  sufficient  need 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  in  the 
center's  catchment  area,  or  the  need  for 
which  in  the  center's  catchment  area  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  currently  being 
met) : 

"(1)  A  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  alcohol  abusers 
and  alcoholics. 

"(11)  A  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  addiction  and  abuse  and 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts,  drug 
abusers,  and  other  persons  with  drug  de- 
pendency problems. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  through  a  center 
shall  be  coordinated  with  the  provision  of 
services  by  other  health  and  social  service 
agencies  (including  State  mental  health 
facilities)  in  or  serving  residents  of  the 
center's  catchment  area  to  Insure  that  per- 
sons receiving  services  through  the  center 
have  access  to  all  such  health  and  social 
services  as  they  may  require.  The  center's 
services  (A)  may  be  provided  at  the  center 
or  satellite  centers  through  the  staff  of  the 
center  or  through  appropriate  arrangements 
with  health  professionals  and  others  In  the 
center's  catchment  area,  (B)  shall  be  avail- 
able and  accessible  to  the  residents  of  the 
area  promptly,  as  appropriate,  and  In  a  man- 
ner which  preserves  human  dignity  and  as- 
sures continuity  and  high  quality  care  and 
which  overcomes  geographic,  cultural,  lin- 
guistic, and  economic  barriers  to  the  receipt 
of  services,  and  (C)  when  medically  neces- 
sary, shall  be  available  and  accessible  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  The  governing  body  of  a  com- 


munity mental  health  center  (other  than  a 
center  described  in  subparagraph  (B))  shall 
(1)  be  composed,  where  practicable,  of  Indi- 
viduals who  reside  In  the  center's  catchment 
area  and  who,  as  a  group,  represent  the  resi- 
dents of  that  area  taking  into  consideration 
their  employment,  age,  sex,  and  place  of 
residence,  and  other  demographic  character- 
istics of  the  area,  and  (il)  meet  at  least 
once  a  month,  establish  general  policies  for 
the  center  (Including  a  schedule  of  hours 
during  which  services  will  be  provided),  ap- 
prove the  center's  annual  budget  and  ap- 
prove the  selection  of  a  director  for  the 
center.  At  least  one-half  of  the  members  of 
such  body  shall  be  Individuals  who  are  not 
providers  of  health  care. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  community  mental 
health  center  which  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Amendments  of  1975  was  operated 
by  a  governmental  agency  and  received  a 
grant  under  section  220  (as  In  effect  before 
such  date),  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  center,  but  the  governmental  agency 
operating  the  center  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  advise  It  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  center,  which  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  individuals  who  reside 
In  the  center's  catchment  area,  who  are 
representative  of  the  residents  of  the  area 
as  to  employment,  age,  sex,  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  other  demographic  character- 
istics, and  at  least  one-half  of  whom  are 
not  providers  of  health  care. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'pro- 
vlder  of  health  care'  means  an  Individual— 

"(A)  who  is  a  direct  provider  of  health 
care  (Including  a  physician,  dentist,  nurse, 
podiatrist,  or  physician  assistant)  In  that 
(1)  the  Individual's  primary  current  activity 
is  the  provision  of  health  care  to  Individuals 
or  the  administration  of  facilities  or  institu- 
tions (including  hospitals,  long-term  care 
facilities,  outpatient  facilities,  and  health 
maintenance  organizations)  in  which  such 
care  is  provided,  and  (11)  when  required  by 
State  law,  the  individual  has  received  profes- 
sional training  In  the  provision  of  such 
care  or  In  such  administration  and  is  licensed 
or  certified  for  such  provision  or  administra- 
tion; or 

"(B)  who  Is  an  Indirect  provider  of  heaUh 
care  in  that  the  Individual — 

"(1)  holds  a  fiduciary  position  with,  or  has 
a  fiduciary  Interest  In,  any  entity  described 
In  subclause  (II)  or  (IV)  of  clause  (il); 

"(U)  receives  (either  dh'ectly  or  through 
his  spouse)  more  than  one-tenth  of  his  gross 
anntial  income  from  any  one  or  combination 
of  the  following : 

"(I)  Fees  or  other  compensation  for  re- 
search Into  or  Instruction  in  the  provision 
of  health  care. 

"(II)  Entities  engaged  In  the  provision  of 
health  care  or  in  such  research  or  instruc- 
tion. 

"(Ill)  Producing  or  supplying  drugs  or 
other  articles  for  Individuals  or  entities  for 
use  In  the  provision  of.  in  research  into,  or 
Instruction  In  the  provision  of.  health  care. 

"(IV)  Entitles  engaged  in  producing  drugs 
or  such  other  articles. 

"(Ill)  Is  a  member  of  the  immediate  fam- 
Uy  of  an  Individual  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  In  clause  (I),  (ii),  or  (Iv)  of 
subparagraph  (B):  or 

"(Iv)  Is  engaged  In  Issuing  any  policy  or 
contract  of  Individual  or  group  health  Insur- 
ance or  hospital  or  medical  service  benefits. 

"(d)  A  center  shall  have  established,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  (1)  an  ongoing  quality  assurance 
program  (Including  utilization  and  peer  re- 
view systems)  respecting  the  center's  serv- 
ices, (2)  an  Integrated  medical  records  sys- 
tem  (Including  a  drug  use  profile)    which. 
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In  accordance  with  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws  respecting  confidentiality,  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  access  to  all  past  and  cur- 
rent Information  regarding  the  health  status 
of  each  patient  and  to  maintain  safeguards 
to  preserve  confidentiality  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  patient,  (3)  a  professional  ad- 
visory board,  which  Is  composed  of  members 
of  the  center's  professional  staff,  to  ad- 
vise the  governing  board  in  establishing 
policies  governing  medical  and  other  serv- 
ices provided  by  such  staff  on  behalf  of  the 
center,  and  (4)  an  identifiable  administra- 
tive unit  which  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  consultation  and  education  serv- 
ices described  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (D).  The 
Secretary  may  waive  the  requirements  of 
clause  (4)  with  respect  to  any  center  if 
he  determines  that  because  of  the  size  of 
such  center  or  because  of  other  relevant  fac- 
tors the  establishment  of  the  administrative 
unit  described  in  such  clause  is  not  war- 
ranted. 

"GRANTS    FOR    PLANNING    COMMUNrTY    MENTAL 
HEALTH    CENTER    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles to  carry  out  projects  to  plan  community 
mental  health  center  programs.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  project  to  plan  a  community 
mental  health  center  program  for  an  area 
the  grant  recipient  shall  ( 1 )  assess  the  needs 
of  the  area  for  mental  health  services,  (2) 
design  a  community  mental  health  center 
program  for  the  area  based  on  such  assess- 
ment, (3)  obtain  within  the  area  financial 
and  professional  assistance  and  support  for 
the  program,  and  (4)  initiate  and  encourage 
continuing  community  involvement  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  program. 
The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  $75,000. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  subsection  (a)  for  a 
project  shall  be  made  for  Its  costs  for  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  In  which  the  grant  is  made; 
and,  if  a  grant  is  made  under  such  subsection 
for  a  project,  no  other  grant  may  be  made  for 
such  project  under  such  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  submitted  for 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  for  projects  for 
community  mental  health  centers  programs 
for  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  urban 
or  rural  poverty  areas.  No  applications  for  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  approved 
unless  the  application  is  recommended  for 
approval  by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Ck)uncll. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  payments  under  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  $3,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  $3,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

"GRANTS   FOR    INTTIAL    OPERATION 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to — 

"(A)  public  and  nonprofit  private  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and 

"(B)  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity 
which — 

"(1)    is  providing  mental  health  services, 

"(11)  meets  the  requirements  of  section  201 
except  that  It  Is  not  providing  all  of  the 
comprehensive  mental  health  services  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  such  section, 
and 

"(Ul)  has  a  plan  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  provision  of  all  such  services 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  receipt 
of  the  first  grant  under  this  subsection, 
to  assist  them  In  meeting  their  costs  of  opei- 
ation  (other  than  costs  related  to  construc- 
tion). 

"(2)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  only 
be  made  for  a  grantee's  costs  of  operation 
during  the  first  eight  years  after  Its  estab- 
lishment. In  the  case  of  a  community  mental 
health  center  or  other  entity  which  received 


a  grant  under  section  220  (as  In  effect  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  of 
1975) ,  such  center  or  other  entity  shall,  for 
purposes  of  grants  under  subsection  (a),  be 
considered  as  having  been  In  operation  for  a 
number  of  years  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  grants  In  the  first  series  of  grants 
it  received  under  such  section  and  the  num- 
ber of  grants  It  has  received  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)(1)  Each  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
to  a  community  mental  health  center  or 
other  entity  shall  be  made  for  the  costs  of  its 
operation  for  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  such 
grant  is  made. 

"(2)  No  community  mental  health  center 
may  receive  more  than  eight  grants  under 
subsection  (a).  No  entity  described  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  may  receive  more  than 
two  grants  under  subsection  (a).  In  deter- 
mining the  number  of  grants  that  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  has  received 
under  subsection  (a),  there  shall  be  Included 
any  grants  which  the  center  received  under 
such  subsection  as  an  entity  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  such  subsection. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  for  any  year 
made  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  lesser 
of  the  amounts  computed  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  grantee's  projected  costs  of  opera- 
tion for  that  year  exceed  the  total  of  State, 
local,  and  other  funds  and  of  the  fees,  pre- 
miums, and  third-party  reimbursements 
which  the  grantee  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  collect  in  that  year. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B) ,  an  amount  equal  to  the  following 
percentages  of  the  grantee's  projected  costs 
of  operation :  80  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
the  first  year  of  its  operation,  65  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  second  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, 50  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third 
year  of  its  operation,  35  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fourth  year  of  its  operation,  30 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  its  operation,  and  25  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  its  operation. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  grantee  providing 
services  for  persons  In  an  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  pov- 
erty area,  an  amount  equal  to  the  following 
percentages  of  the  grantee's  projected  costs 
of  operation:  90  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation,  80 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third  year 
of  Its  operation,  70  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  fourth  year  of  Its  operation,  60  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fifth  year  of  its 
operation,  50  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
the  sixth  year  of  Its  operation,  40  per  cen- 
tum of  such  costs  for  the  seventh  year  of 
Its  operation,  and  30  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  eighth  year  of  its  operation. 
In  any  year  in  which  a  grantee  receives  a 
grant  under  section  204  for  consultation  and 
education  services,  the  costs  of  the  grantee's 
operation  for  that  year  attributable  to  the 
provision  of  such  services  and  Its  collections 
In  that  year  for  such  services  shall  be  dis- 
regarded !n  making  a  computation  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  respecting  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

'(d)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  payments  under  Initial  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  $55,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

"(2)  For  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  seven  fiscal  years,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  payments  under 
continuation  grants  under  subsection  (a) 
to  community  mental  health  centers  and 
other  entities  which  first  received  an  Initial 


grant  under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
or  the  next  fiscal  year  and  which  are  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  this  section  In  a  fiscal 
year  for  which  sums  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  entity  which  has  not  received 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  which  received 
a  grant  under  section  220.  242,  243,  251,  256, 
264,  or  271  of  this  title  (as  In  effect  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  of 
1975)  from  appropriations  under  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year  ending  before  July  1,  1975, 
and  which  would  be  eligible  for  another 
grant  under  such  section  from  an  appro- 
priation for  a  succeeding  fiscal  year  If  such 
section  were  not  repealed  by  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1975 
may.  In  lieu  of  receiving  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  each  such  repealed  sec- 
tion under  which  it  would  be  so  eligible  for 
another  grant — 

"(A)  for  the  number  of  years  and  in  the 
amount  prescribed  for  the  grant  under  each 
such  repealed  section,  except  that — 

"(1)  the  entity  may  not  receive  under  this 
subsection  more  than  two  grants  under  any 
such  repealed  section  unless  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  201,  and 

"(11)  the  total  amount  received  for  any 
year  (as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary)  under  the  total  of  the  grants 
made  to  the  entity  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  entity's 
projected  costs  of  operation  for  that  year 
exceed  the  total  collections  of  State,  local, 
and  other  funds  and  of  the  fees,  premiums, 
and  third-party  reimbursements  which  the 
entity  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make 
In  that  year;  and 

"(B)  in  accordance  with  any  other  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  such  grant. 
In  any  year  in  which  a  grantee  under  this 
subsection  receives  a  grant  under  section 
204  for  consultation  and  education  services, 
the  staffing  costs  of  the  grantee  for  that  year 
which  are  attributable  to  the  provision  of 
such  services  and  the  grantee's  collections  in 
that  year  for  such  services  shall  be  disregard- 
ed In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  and  the 
provisions  of  the  repealed  section  applicable 
to  determining  the  amount  of  the  grant  tLe 
grantee  may  receive  under  this  subsection 
for  that  year. 

"(2)  An  entity  which  receives  a  grant  the 
authority  for  which  is  provided  by  this  sub- 
section may  not  receive  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a) . 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  six  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  grants  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1). 

"(f)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
a  reference  in  this  title  to  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 203  Includes  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  a  grant  the  authority 
for  which  is  provided  by  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

"grants   FOR    CONSTTLTATION    AND   EDUCATION 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
annual  grants  to  any  community  mental 
health  center  for  the  costs  of  providing  the 
consultation  and  education  services  described 
In  section  201(b)  (1)  (D)  If  the  center — 

"(A)  received  from  appropriations  for  a 
fiscal  year  ending  before  July  1,  1975,  a  staff- 
ing grant  under  section  220  of  this  title  (as 
In  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1975)  and  may  not  because 
of  limitations  respecting  the  period  for  which 
grants  under  that  section  may  be  made  re- 
ceive under  section  203(e)  an  additional 
grant  under  such  section  220;  or 

"(B)  has  received  or  Is  receiving  a  grant 
under  section  203  and  the  number  of  years  in 
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which  the  center  has  been  in  operation  (as 
determined  In  accordance  with  section  203 
(a)  (2) )  is  not  less  than  four  (or  is  not  less 
than  two  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
center  will  be  unable  to  adequately  provide 
the  consultation  and  education  services  de- 
scribed in  section  201(b)(1)(D)  during  the 
third  or  fourth  years  of  Its  operation  with- 
out a  grant  under  this  subsection). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  annual 
grants  to  a  public  or  non-profit  private 
entity— 

"(A)  which  has  not  received  any  grant 
under  this  title  (other  than  a  grant  under 
this  section  as  amended  by  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1975) , 

"(B)  whlrh  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 201  except,  In  the  case  of  an  entity 
which  has  not  received  a  grant  under  this 
section,  the  requirement  for  the  provision 
of  consultation  and  education  services  de- 
scribed in  section  201(b)(1)(D),  and 

"(C)  the  catchment  area  of  which  Is  not 
within  (In  whole  or  In  part)  the  catchment 
area  of  a  community  mental  health  center, 
for  the  costs  of  providing  such  consultation 
and  education  services. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  no  such  grant  to  a  center 
may  exceed  the  lesser  of  100  per  centum  of 
such  center's  costs  of  providing  such  con- 
sultation and  education  services  during  the 
year  for  which  the  grant  is  made  or — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  first  two 
years  for  which  a  center  receives  such  grant, 
the  sum  of  (A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  $0.50  and  the  population  of  the  cen- 
ter's catchment  area,  and  (B)  the  lesser  of 
(II  one-half  the  amount  determined  under 
clause  (A),  or  (11)  one-half  of  the  amount, 
received  by  the  center  In  such  year  from 
charges  for  the  provision  of  such  services; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  the  third  year  for 
which  a  center  receives  such  a  grant,  the 
sum  of  (A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  $0.50  and  the  population  of  the  center's 
catchment  area,  and  (B)  the  lesser  of  (1) 
one-half  the  amount  determined  under 
clause  (A),  or  (11)  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
received  by  the  center  in  such  year  from 
charges  for  the  provision  of  such  services; 
and 

"(SWA)  except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  year 
and  each  subsequent  year  thereafter  for 
which  a  center  receives  such  a  grant,  the 
lesser  of  (I)  the  stun  of  (I)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  $0,125  and  the  population 
of  the  center's  catchment  area,  and  (11) 
one-eighth  of  the  amount  received  by  the 
center  in  such  year  from  charges  for  the 
provision  of  such  services,  or  (11)  $50,000; 
or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  year  and 
each  subsequent  year  for  which  a  center 
receives  such  a  grant,  the  sum  of  (1)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  $0.25  and 
the  population  of  the  center's  catchment 
area,  and  (11)  the  lesser  of  (I)  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (1)  of  this  subpara- 
graph, or  (11)  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
received  by  the  center  in  such  year  from 
charges  for  the  provision  for  such  services 
if  the  amount  of  the  last  grant  received  by 
the  center  under  section  220  of  this  title 
(as  In  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1975)  or  section  203  of  this 
title,  as  the  case  may  be.  was  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  center  providing  services 
to  persons  In  an  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'center*  includes  an  entity  which  receives  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  (2). 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  payments  under  grants  under  this 


section  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

"CONVERSION    GRANTS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  not 
more  than  two  grants  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit entity  which — 

"(1)  has  an  approved  application  for  a 
grant  under  section  203  or  211,  and 

"(2)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
an  operating  deficit,  for  the  period  for  which 
a  grant  Is  or  will  be  made  under  such  appli- 
cation, which  Is  greater  than  the  amount  of 
the  grant  the  entity  Is  receiving  or  will  re- 
ceive under  such  application, 
for  the  entity's  reasonable  costs  in  providing 
mental  health  services  which  are  described 
in  section  201(b)(1)  but  which  the  entity 
did  not  provide  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Amendments  of  1975. 

"(b)(1)  Each  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
to  an  entity  shall  be  made  for  the  same  pe- 
riod as  the  period  for  which  the  grant  under 
section  203  or  211  for  which  the  entity  had 
an  approved  application  Is  or  will  be  made. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  any  entity  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  but  no  such  grant  may  ex- 
ceed that  part  of  the  entity's  projected  op- 
erating deficit  for  the  year  for  which  the 
grant  is  made  which  Is  reasonably  attribut- 
able to  its  costs  of  providing  in  such  year 
the  services  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
is  made.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "projected  operating  deficit'  means  the 
excess  of  an  entity's  projected  costs  of  opera- 
tion ( including  the  costs  of  operation  related 
to  the  provision  of  services  for  which  a  grant 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a) )  for  a 
particular  period  over  the  total  of  the 
amount  of  State,  local,  and  other  funds  (in- 
cluding funds  under  a  grant  under  section 
203,  204,  or  211)  received  by  the  entity  In 
that  period  and  the  fees,  premiums,  and 
third-party  reimbursements  which  the  entity 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  collect  during 
that  period. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  payments  under  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

"GENERAL    PROVISIONS    RESPECTING    GRANTS 
tTNDEB  THIS  PART 

"Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  part  to  any  entity  or  community 
mental  health  center  in  any  State  unless  a 
State  plan  for  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  within  such  State  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  237. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  (meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c) )  for  such  grant 
has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  An  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  be  submitted  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
and  shall  contain  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3) ,  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  section  203,  204,  or  205  shall  contain  or 
be  supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  the  community  mental  health  center 
for  which  the  application  is  submitted  will 
provide,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  (1)  an  overall  plan  and  budget 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
1861  (z)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (11) 
an  effective  procedure  for  developing,  com- 
piling, evaluating,  and  reporting  to  the  Sec- 
retary statistics  and  other  Information 
(which  the  Secretary  shall  publish  and  dis- 
seminate on  a  periodic  basis  and  which  the 
center  shall  disclose  at  least  annually  to  the 


general  public)  relating  to  (I)  the  cost  of 
the  center's  operation,  (II)  the  patterns  of 
use  of  its  services,  (III)  the  availability,  ac- 
cessibility, and  acceptability  of  its  services, 
(IV)  the  Impact  of  its  services  upon  the 
mental  health  of  the  residents  of  its  catch- 
ment area,  and  (V)  such  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  may  require; 

"(B)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter will,  in  consultation  with  the  residents 
of  its  catchment  area,  review  Its  program  of 
services  and  the  statistics  and  other  infor- 
mation referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  to 
assure  that  Its  services  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  residents  of  the  catchment  area; 

"(C)  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  com- 
munity mental  hesilth  center  will  enter  Into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  health  main- 
tenance organizations  serving  residents  of 
the  center's  catchment  area  for  the  provision 
through  the  center  of  mental  health  services 
for  the  members  of  such  organizations  under 
which  arrangements  the  charges  to  the 
health  maintenance  organizations  for  such 
services  shall  be  not  less  than  the  actual 
costs  to  the  center  of  providing  such  serv- 
ices; 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  community  mental 
health  center  serving  a  population  including 
a  substantial  proportion  of  Individuals  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  the  center 
has  (1)  developed  a  plan  and  made  arrange- 
ments responsive  to  the  needs  of  such  popu- 
lation for  providing  services  to  the  extent 
practicable  In  the  language  and  cultural 
context  most  appropriate  to  such  Individ- 
uals, and  (ii)  Identified  an  individual  on  Its 
staff  who  is  fiuent  in  both  that  language  and 
English  and  whose  responsibilities  shall  in- 
clude providing  guidance  to  such  individuals 
Eknd  to  appropriate  staff  members  with  respect 
to  cultural  sensitivities  and  bridging  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  differences: 

"(E)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter has  (1)  established  a  requirement  that 
the  health  care  of  every  patient  must  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
professional  staff,  and  (11)  provided  for  hav- 
ing a  member  of  the  professional  staff  avail- 
able to  furnish  necessary  mental  health  care 
in  case  of  an  emergency; 

"(F)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter has  provided  appropriate  methods  and 
procedures  for  the  dispensing  and  admin- 
istering of  drugs  and  biologlcals; 

"(G)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  section  203  for  a  community 
mental  health  center  which  will  provide 
services  to  persons  In  an  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area,  the  applicant  will  use  the  additional 
grant  funds  It  receives,  because  it  will  pro- 
vide services  to  persons  In  such  an  area,  to 
provide  services  to  persons  in  such  area  who 
are   unable   to  pay   therefor: 

"(H)  such  community  mental  health  center 
will  develop  a  plan  for  adequate  financial 
support  to  be  available,  and  will  use  its 
best  efforts  to  Insure  that  adequate  financial 
support  will  be  available,  to  it  from  Federal 
sources  (other  than  this  part)  and  non-Fed- 
eral sources  (including,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  reimbursement  from  the 
recipients  of  consultation  and  education 
services  and  screening  services  provided  in 
accordance  with  sections  201(b)(1)(D)  and 
201(b)(1)(E))  so  that  the  center  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  provide  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  when  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  part  is  reduced  or 
terminated,  as  the  case  may  be: 

"(I)  such  community  mental  health  center 
(1)  has  or  will  have  a  contractual  or  other 
arrangement  with  the  agency  of  the  State, 
In  which  it  provides  services,  which  admin- 
isters or  supervises  the  administration  of  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
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Social  Security  Act  for  the  payment  of  all  or  a 
part  of  the  center's  costs  In  providing  health 
services  to  persons  who  are  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  such  a  State  plan,  or  (11) 
has  made  or  will  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement: 

"(J)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter has  made  or  will  make  and  will  continue 
to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  collect 
appropriate  reimbursement  for  Its  costs  In 
providing  health  services  to  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  Insurance  benefits  under  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  medi- 
cal assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  such  Act,  or  to  assistance 
for  medical  expenses  under  any  other  public 
assistance  program  or  private  health  Insur- 
ance program; 

"(K)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter (1)  has  prepared  a  schedule  of  fees  or 
payments  for  the  provision  of  its  services 
designed  to  cover  its  reasonable  costs  of 
operation  and  a  corresponding  schedule  of 
discounts  to  be  applied  to  the  pavment  of 
such  fees  or  payments  which  discounts  are 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  patient's  abUity 
to  pay;  (11)  has  made  and  will  continue  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  (I)  to  secure 
from  patients  payment  for  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  approved  schedules,  and 
(11)  to  collect  reimbursement  for  health 
services  to  persons  described  In  subparagraph 
(J)  on  the  basis  of  the  full  amount  of  fees 
and  payments  for  such  services  without  ap- 
plication of  any  discount,  and  (ill)  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  such  reports  as  he 
may  require  to  determine  compltonce  with 
this  subparagraph;  and 

"(L)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter will  adopt  and  enforce  a  policy  d)  under 
which  fees  for  the  provision  of  mental  health 
services  through  the  center  will  be  paid  to 
the  center,  and  (11)  which  prohibits  health 
professionals  who  provide  such  services  to 
patients  through  the  center  from  providing 
such  services  to  such  patients  except  through 
the  center. 

An  application  for  a  grant  under  section  203 
shall  also  contain  a  long-range  plan  for  the 
expansion  of  the  program  of  the  community 
mental  health  center  for  which  the  applica- 
tion is  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
anticipated  increases  in  demand  by  residents 
of  the  center's  catchment  area  for  the  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  described 
In  section  201(b)(1).  Such  a  plan  shall  In- 
clude a  description  of  planned  growth  In  the 
programs  of  the  center,  estimates  of  in- 
creased costs  arising  from  such  growth,  esti- 
mates of  the  portion  of  such  Increased  costs 
to  be  paid  from  Federal  funds,  and  antic- 
ipated sources  of  non-Federal  funds  to  pay 
the  portion  of  such  Increased  costs  not  to  he 
paid  from  Federal  funds. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  section  203,  204,  or 
205  only  if  the  application  is  recommended 
for  approval  by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council,  the  applica+lon  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  and,  except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  the  Secretary— 
"(A)  determines  that  the  facilities  and 
equipment  of  the  applicant  under  the  ap- 
plication meet  such  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe; 
"(B)  determines  that — 
"(1)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
comprehensive  mental  health  services  (In 
the  case  of  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
section  203  or  205)  or  the  consultation  and 
education  services  (In  the  case  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  section  204)  to  be 
provided  by  the  applicant  will  constitute  an 
addition  to,  or  a  significant  improvement  In 
quality  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
criteria  of  the  Secretary)  of,  services  that 
would  otherwise  be  provided  In  the  catch- 
ment area  of  the  applicant; 
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"(11)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  assxu-ances  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  section  203, 
204,  or  205,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  (I)  be 
used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical. Increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds,  including  third- 
party  health  Insurance  payments,  that  would 
In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  applicant's  comprehensive 
mental  health  services,  and  (II)  in  no  event 
supplant  such  state,  local,  and  other  non- 
Federal  funds; 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  which  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  appropriations  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  during  the  year  for 
which  the  grant  was  made  the  applicant  met. 
In  accordance  with  the  section  under  which 
such  grant  was  made,  the  requirements  of 
section  201  and  complied  with  the  assurances 
which  were  contained  in  or  supported  the  ap- 
plicant's application  for  such  grant;  and 

"(Iv)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  the  amount  of  which  is  or  may  be  de- 
termined under  section  203(c)  (2)  (B)  or  204 
(b)  (3)  (B)  or  under  a  provision  of  a  repealed 
section  of  this  title  referred  to  In  section 
203(e)  which  authorizes  an  Increase  In  the 
celling  on  the  amount  of  a  grant  to  support 
services  to  persons  In  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas, 
the  application  contains  or  is  supported  by 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  services  of  the  applicant  will,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  be  used  by  a  significant  num- 
ber of  persons  residing  in  an  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
»rea  and  requiring  such  services. 
"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application — 
"(A)  for  the  first  grant  under  section  203 
(a)  for  an  entity  described  In  section  203 
(a)(1)(B),  or 

"(B)  for  the  first  grant  the  authority  for 
which  is  provided  by  section  203(e), 
the  Secretary  may  approve  such  application 
without  regard  to  the  assurances  required 
by  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  without  regard  to  the 
determinations  required  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  if  the 
application  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  will  undertake,  dvirlng  the  period 
for  which  such  first  grant  Is  to  be  made, 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  applicant,  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  to  make  each  of  the  assurances  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  and  to  enable  the 
Secretary,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
to  make  each  of  the  determinations  required 
by  paragraph   (2). 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  for  which  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  receives  a  grant 
imder  section  203,  204,  or  205,  such  center 
shall  obligate  for  a  program  of  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  Its  pro- 
grams In  serving  the  needs  of  the  residents 
of  Its  catchment  area  and  for  a  review  of 
the  quality  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
center  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  2 
per  centum  of  the  amount  obligated  by  the 
center  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  Its 
operating  expenses. 

"(6)  The  costs  for  which  grants  may  be 
made  under  section  203(a),  204,  or  205  shall 
be  determined  In  the  manner  prescribed  In 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  Issued  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council. 

"(6)  If  the  Secretary  determines  under 
section  203,  204,  or  205  that  an  applicant 
for  a  grant  under  such  section — 

"(A)  has  not  made  reasonable  efforts  to 
secure  payments  or  reimbursements  in  ac- 
cordance with  assurances  provided  under 
subparagraph  (I),  (J),  or  (K)  of  subsection 
(c)(1), or 
"(B)   Is  capable  of  Increasing  the  amount 
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of  payments  or  reimbursements  described  in 
any  such  subparagraph, 

the  Secretary  shall.  In  the  case  of  a  deter- 
mination described  In  subparagraph  (A),  in. 
form  the  applicant  of  the  respects  In  which 
the  applicant  has  not  made  such  reasonable 
efforts  and  the  manner  in  which  the  appli- 
cant's performance  can  be  Improved  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  determination  described  In 
subparagraph  (B).  Inform  the  applicant  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  applicant  can  in- 
crease the  amount  of  such  payments.  The 
Secretary  shall  give  to  an  applicant  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  respond,  before  the 
amount  of  the  grant  the  applicant  Is  apply, 
ing  for  Is  determined,  to  a  determination 
described  In  the  preceding  sentence.  A  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  shall  be  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  CouncU  for 
its  review  and  recommendations. 

"(d)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
part  which  Is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  shall 
at  the  same  time  be  submitted  to  the  State 
mental  health  authority  for  the  State  in 
which  the  project  or  community  mental 
health  center  for  which  the  application  is 
submitted  is  located.  A  State  mental  health 
authority  which  receives  such  an  application 
under  this  subsection  may  review  It  and  sub- 
mit Its  comments  to  the  Secretary  within  the 
forty-five-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
the  application  was  received  by  it.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  take  action  to  require  an  appll. 
cant  to  revise  his  application  or  to  approve 
or  disapprove  an  application  within  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  the  State  mental 
health  authority  submits  Its  comments  or  on 
the  expiration  of  such  forty-five-day  period, 
whichever  occurs  first,  and  ending  on  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  the  appli- 
cation was  submitted  to  him. 

"(e)  Not  more  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  sections 
203,  204.  and  205  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  directly 
through  the  Department  technical  assistance 
for  program  management  and  for  training 
In  program  management  to  community  men- 
tal health  centers  which  received  grants  un- 
der such  sections  or  to  entitles  which  re- 
ceived grants  under  section  220  of  this  title 
In  a  fiscal  year  beginning  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1975. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d) ,  and  (e)  of  this  section,  the  term  'com- 
munity mental  health  center'  Includes  an 
entity  which  applies  for  or  has  received  a 
grant  under  section  203  or  204(a)(2). 

"Part  B — Financial  Distkess  Grants 

"GRANT  ATJTHORrrT 

"See.  211.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
for  the  operation  of  any  community  mental 
health  center  which — 

"(1)(A)  received  a  grant  under  section 
220  of  this  title  (as  In  effect  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1975)  and, 
because  of  limitations  In  such  section  220 
respecting  the  period  for  which  the  center 
may  receive  grants  under  such  section  220, 
Is  not  eligible  for  further  grants  under  that 
section  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
30,  1975;  or 

"(B)  received  a  grant  or  grants  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  this  title  and  because  of  lim- 
itations respecting  the  period  for  which 
grants  under  such  section  may  be  made,  to 
not  eligible  for  further  grants  under  that 
section;  and 

"(2)  demonstrates  that  without  a  grant 
under  this  section  there  will  be  a  significant 
reduction  In  the  types  or  quality  of  services 
provided  or  there  will  be  an  inability  to  pro- 
vide the  services  described  In  section  201(b). 
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"GRANT  REQUIREMENTS 


"SEC  212.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
section  211  to  any  community  mental  health 
center  in  any  State  unless  a  State  plan  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  mental 
health  services  within  such  State  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  237.  Any  grant  under 
section  211  may  be  made  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  necessary.  Including  re- 
quirements that  the  community  mental 
health  center  agree  (1)  to  disclose  any  finan- 
cial information  or  data  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
sources  or  causes  of  that  center's  financial 
distress,  (2)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
cost  analysis  study  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary,  (3)  to  carry  out  appropriate  op- 
erational and  financial  reforms  on  the  basis 
of  information  obtained  In  the  course  of  the 
comprehensive  cost  analysis  study  or  on  the 
basis  of  other  relevant  information,  and 
(4)  to  use  a  grant  received  under  section  211 
to  enable  it  to  provide  (within  such  period 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  the  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  described 
in  section  201(b)  and  to  revise  Its  organiza- 
tion to  meet  the  requirements  of  sections 
201(c)  and  201(d). 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  under 
section  211  must  contain  or  be  supported 
by  the  assurances  prescribed  by  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  (E),  (F),  (G). 
(I),  (J),  (K),  and  (L)  of  section  206(c)(1) 
and  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  applicant  will  expend  for  Its  oper- 
ation as  a  community  mental  health  center, 
during  the  year  for  which  such  grant  Is 
sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other  than 
funds  for  construction,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  from  non-Federal  sources 
which  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  average 
annual  amount  of  funds  expended  by  such 
applicant  for  such  purpose  (excluding  ex- 
penditures of  a  nonrecurring  nature)  in  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
lor  which  such  grant  is  sought.  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  approve  such  an  application 
unless  it  has  been  recommended  for  ap- 
proval by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council.  The  requirements  of  section 
206(d)  respecting  opportunity  for  review  of 
applications  by  State  mental  "health  author- 
ities and  time  limitations  on  actions  by  the 
Secretary  on  applications  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  applications  submitted  for  grants 
under  section  211. 

"(c)  Each  grant  under  this  section  to  a 
grantee  shall  be  made  for  the  projected  costs 
of  operation  (except  the  costs  of  providing 
the  consultation  and  education  services  de- 
scribed in  section  201(b)(1)(D))  of  such 
grantee  for  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  which 
such  grant  Is  made.  No  community  mental 
health  center  may  receive  more  than  three 
grants  under  section  211. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  a  grant  for  a  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  under  section  211 
for  any  year  shall  be  the  lesser  of  the 
amounts  computed  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(21  as  follows: 

"'1)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
Which  the  center's  projected  costs  of  oper- 
ation for  that  year  exceed  the  total  of  State 
local,  and  other  funds  and  of  the  fees,  pre- 
^hVS"-  ^.^°'*  third-party  reimbursements 
wnicn  Che  center  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  collect  in  that  year.       " 

••/'aI  ^a  a'no"nt  equal  to  the  product  of— 
costs--        "^^^  centum  of  the  percentage  of 

iJ*"^  ^^•''^  ^^  *he  ceUlng  on  the  grant 
i^t  made  to  the  center  ta  the  first  series 
fi,^?.'},^  •*  received  under  section  220  of 
wis  title  (as  m  effect  before  the  date  of 
"»e  enactment  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1975) ,  or 


"(11)    prescribed  by  subsection   (c)(2)    of 
section  203  for  computation  of  the  last  grant 
to  the  center  under  such  section, 
whichever  grant  was  made  last,  and 

"(B)  the  center's  projected  costs  of  opera- 
tion In  the  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  to  be 
made  imder  section  211. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  213.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  section  211. 
"Part  C — Faciuties  Assistance 
"assistance  authoritt 
"Sec.  221.  (a)  From  allotments  made  un- 
der section  227  the  Secretary  shall  pay,  In 
accordance  with  this  part,  the  Federal  share 
of  projects  for  (1)  the  acquisition  or  re- 
modeling, or  both,  of  facilities  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  (2)  the  leasing 
(for  not  more  than  twenty-five  years)  of  fa- 
cilities for  such  centers,  (3)  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  or  expansion  of  exist- 
ing facilities  for  community  mental  health 
centers  If  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  residents  of  the  centers'  catchment  areas 
are  members  of  low-income  groups  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  bv  the 
Secretary),  and  (4)  the  Initial  equipment  of 
a  facility  acquired,  remodeled,  leased,  con- 
structed, or  expanded  with  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  payments  under  this 
part.  Payments  shall  not  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  facility  or  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  one  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  it  Is  not  feasible  for  the 
recipient  to  acquire  or  remodel  an  existing 
facility. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'Federal  share'  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect described  In  subsection  (a)  means  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  this  part. 
"(2)  The  Federal  share  with  re.spect  to  any 
project  described  in  subsection  (a)  In  a  State 
shall  be  the  amount  determined  by  the  State 
agency  of  the  State,  but.  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  Federal  share  for  any 
such  project  may  not  exceed  662^3  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  such  project  or  the  State's 
Federal  percentage,  whichever  Is  the  lower. 
Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  first  such  project 
in  a  State  during  any  fiscal  year,  the  State 
agency  shall  give  the  Secretary  written  noti- 
fication of  (A)  the  maximum  Federal  shnre, 
established  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  for 
such  projects  in  such  State  which  the  Sec- 
retary approves  during  such  fiscal  year,  and 
(B)  the  method  for  determining  the  spe- 
cific Federal  share  to  be  paid  with  respect  to 
any  such  project:  and  such  maximum  Fed- 
eral share  and  .-:uch  method  of  Federal  share 
determination  for  such  projects  In  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  changed 
after  the  approval  of  the  first  such  project  In 
the  State  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(Z)  In  the  case  of  any  community  mental 
health  center  which  provides  or  will,  upon 
completion  of  the  project  for  which  at)pll- 
cation  has  been  made  under  this  part,  provide 
services  for  persons  in  an  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area,  the  maximum  Federal  share  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  may  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  project. 

•'r4)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2) 
the  Federal  percentage  for  (1)  Puerto  Rlcoi 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  652',  per  centum,  and  (11)  any 
ether  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less  that 
percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  average  per  capita  Income 
of  all  such  other  States. 

"(B)  The  Federal  percentages  under  clause 
(11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  between  October  1 
and   December  31   of  each  even-numbered 


year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  Incomes  of  each  of  the  States  subject 
to  such  Federal  percentages  and  of  all  the 
States  subject  to  such  percentages  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Such  promulgation 
shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1  next 
succeeding  such  promulgation. 

"approval  op  projects 

"Sec  222.  (a)  For  each  project  for  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  facility  pursu- 
ant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
237,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, through  the  State  agency  of  the  State, 
an  application  by  the  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  agency.  If  two  or  more  such  agen- 
cies Join  in  the  project,  the  application  may 
be  filed  by  one  or  more  of  such  agencies. 
Such  application  shall  set  forth— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

"(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretarj'  under  section  236; 

"(3)  except  In  the  case  of  a  leasing  project, 
reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such  site 
Is  or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  filing  the  application  or  in  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  which  is  to  oper- 
ate the  community  mental  health  center; 

"(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
project  and  for  its  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion when  completed; 

"(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  work 
on  a  construction  or  remodeling  project  will 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5,  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act) ,  and  the  Secretarv  of  Labor 
shall  have  with  respect  to  such  labor  stand- 
ards the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S  C.  Appendix)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  KO  U.S.C.  276c) ; 

"(6)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project:  and 

"(7)  the  assurances  described  in  section 
206(c)(2). 

Each  applicant  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  tlie  Stats  a'^ency 
respertinp;  its  application.  Fcr  p'.:rposes  of 
paragraph  (3),  the  term  'title'  meais  a  fee 
simple  or  such  other  estate  or  interest  (in- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental 
does  not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value 
of  the  land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufflcl'nt 
to  as-,ure  for  a  neriod  of  not  less  than  fifty 
years  undisturbed  use  and  po=:.session  for  the 
purposes  of  acquisition,  remodeling,  con- 
struction, or  e.xpansion  of  a  facility  and  Its 
operation. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  aporove  an  ap- 
plication submitted  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  if — 

"(1)  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  for  the  project  for  which  the  applica- 
tion was  submitted  are  available  from  the 
allotment  to  the  State: 

"(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  applica- 
tion mfets  the  anpllcable  requi-ements  of 
subsection  (a)  and  the  comminitv  mental 
health  center  for  which  the  application  was 
submitted  will  meet  the  reqr;!rprnents  of  the 
State  plan  (under  section  237)  of  the  State 
In  which  the  project  Is  located;  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  applica- 
tion has  been  approved  and  recommended  by 
the  State  agency  and  Is  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  projects  within  the  State,  as  de- 
termined under  the  State  plan. 
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No  application  shall  be  disapproved  by  the 
Secretary  until  he  has  afforded  the  State 
agency  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The 
Secretary  may  not  approve  an  application 
under  this  part  for  a  project  for  a  facility 
for  a  community  mental  health  center  or 
other  entity  which  received  a  grant  under 
section  220.  242.  243.  251.  256.  264,  or  271 
of  this  title  (as  in  effect  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1975)  from 
appropriations  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  before 
July  1,  1975.  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  application  is  for  a  project  for  a 
center  or  entity  which  upon  completion  of 
such  project  will  be  able  to  significantly  ex- 
pand its  services  and  which  demonstrates 
exceptional  financial  need  for  assistance  un- 
der this  part  for  such  project.  Amendment 
of  any  approved  application  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as  an  origi- 
nal application. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  (1)  Upon  certification  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State  agency,  based  upon 
inspection  by  it,  that  work  has  been  per- 
formed upon  a  remodeling,  construction,  or 
expansion  project,  or  purchases  for  such  a 
project  have  been  made,  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  plans  and  specifications,  and 
that  payment  of  an  installment  is  due  to  the 
applicant,  such  installment  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State,  from  the  applicable  allotment  of 
such  State,  except  that  ( 1  Mf  the  State  is  not 
authorized  by  law  to  make  payments  to  the 
applicant,  the  payment  shall  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  applicant,  (2)  if  the  Secretary, 
after  investigation  or  otherwise,  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  has 
occurred  requiring  action  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  payment  may, 
after  he  has  given  the  State  agency  notice  of 
opportunity  for  hearing  pursuant  to  such 
section,  be  withheld  in  whole  or  in  part, 
pending  corrective  action  or  action  based  on 
such  hearing,  and  (3)  the  total  payments 
with  respect  to  such  project  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  project. 

"(2)  If  an  amendment  to  an  approved  ap- 
plication is  approved  or  the  estimated  cost 
of  a  remodeling,  construction,  or  expansion 
project  Is  revised  upward,  any  additional 
payment  with  respect  thereto  may  be  made 
from  the  applicable  allotment  of  the  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  amendment  or 
revision  is  approved. 

"(b)  Payments  from  a  State  allotment  for 
acquisition  and  leasing  projects  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate. 

"(e)(1)   If  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

"(A)  a  State  agency  is  not  substantially 
complying  with  the  provisions  required  by 
section  237  to  be  in  a  State  plan  or  with  reg- 
ulations issued  under  section  236; 

"(B)  any  assurance  required  to  be  in  an 
application  filed  under  section  222  is  not 
being  carried  out; 

"(C)  there  Is  substantial  falHire  to  carry 
out  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  222;  or 

"(D)  adequate  State  funds  are  not  being 
provided  annually  for  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 237, 

the  Secretary  may  talce  the  action  authorized 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  If  the 
finding  was  made  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  involved  State 
agency. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  he  may  notify  the 
involved  State  agency,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  finding  or  which  is  connected  with  a 
project  or  State  plan  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  finding,  that — 


"(A)  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  from  allotments  under  section  227; 
or 

"(B)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
from  allotments  under  section  227  for  any 
project  or  projects  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  affected  by  the  action  or  in- 
action referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
(C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1), 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate under  the  circumstances;  and,  except 
with  regard  to  any  project  for  which  the 
application  has  already  been  approved  and 
which  is  not  directly  affected,  further  pay- 
ments from  such  allotments  may  be  with- 
held, in  whole  or  in  part,  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry  out 
the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifications  or 
to  provide  adequate  State  funds,  as  the  case 
may  be)  or,  if  such  compliance  (or  other 
action)  is  impossible,  until  the  State  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not 
entitled. 

"JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec.  224.  If— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  refuses  to  approve  an 
application  for  a  project  submitted  under 
section  222,  the  State  agency  through  which 
such  application  was  submitted,  or 

"(2)  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Sec- 
retary's action  under  section  223(c)  or  237 
(c),  such  State, 

may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  In  which  such  Stat© 
agency  or  State  Is  located,  by  filing  a  petition 
with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  covut  to 
the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, but,  until  the  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Secretary  may  modify  or  set  aside  his 
order.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
facts,  if  suppwrted  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Secretary  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  facts  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
afflrmin<j  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  nart, 
any  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  orovlded  in  action  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  section  shall  not, 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

"RECOVXKT 

"Sec.  225.  If  any  facility  of  a  community 
mental  health  center  acquired,  remodeled, 
constructed,  or  expanded  with  funds  provided 
■under  this  part  Is,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  after  the  completion  of  such  remodel- 
ing, construction,  or  expansion  or  after  the 
date  of  Its  acquisition  with  such  funds — 

"(1)  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person  or 
entity  (A)  which  Is  not  qualified  to  file  an 
application  under  section  222,  or  (B)  which 
Is  not  approved  as  a  transferee  by  the  State 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  such  facility  Is 
located,  or  its  successor;  or 

"(2)  not  used  by  a  community  mental 
health  center  in  the  provision  of  comprehen- 


sive mental  health  services,  and  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  determined  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  termination  of  such  use, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  the  transferee 
in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  transfer  or  from  the 
owner  in  the  case  of  termination  of  use  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
value  (as  determined  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  center  is  situated)  of  so  much  of  such 
facility  or  center  as  constituted  an  approved 
project  or  projects,  as  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral participation  bore  to  the  acquisition, 
remodeling,  construction,  or  expansion  cost 
of  such  project  or  projects.  Such  right  of  re- 
covery shall  not  constitute  a  lien  upon  such 
facility  or  center  prior  to  Judgment. 

"NONDUPLICATION 

"Sec.  226.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  remodel- 
ing, construction,  or  expansion  of  a  facility 
for  a  community  mental  health  center  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  are  no 
funds  available  under  this  part  for  the  re- 
modeling, construction,  or  expansion  of  such 
facility. 

"ALLOTMENTS   TO    STATES 

"Sec.  227.  (a)  In  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
make  allotments,  from  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  section  228,  to  the  States  (with 
State  plans  approved  under  section  237)  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  population,  (2)  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need  for  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  (3)  the  financial  need, 
of  the  respective  States;  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  State,  other  than  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  less  than  $100,000.  Sums 
so  allotted  to  a  State  other  than  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State  for  such  purpose  In  the  next  fiscal 
year  (and  in  such  year  only).  In  addition  to 
the  sums  allotted  for  such  State  in  such 
next  fiscal  year.  Sums  so  allotted  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State  for  such  purpose  in  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  (and  in  such  years  only) ,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State  for 
such  purpose  In  each  of  such  next  two  fiscal 
years. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  to  a  State  In  a  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  by  the  State  during  the  period  for 
which  it  Is  available  for  the  purpose  for 
which  allotted  shall  be  available  for  reallot- 
ment  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  may  fix,  to  other 
States  with  respect  to  which  such  a  deter- 
mination has  not  been  made,  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  of  such  States  for 
such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Secretary  estimates  such  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  during  such  period;  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  simi- 
larly reallotted  among  the  States  whose  pro- 
portionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State  In  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  Its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  In  such  fiscal 
year. 

"authorization    of   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  228.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  for  allotments 
under  section  227. 
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"Part  D — Rape  Prevention  and  Control 

"RAPE    prevention    AND    CONTROL 

"Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  an  Identifiable  administrative  unit 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Center  for  the 
prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Center' ) . 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Center,  may,  directly  or  by  grant,  carry  out 
the  following : 

"(A)  A  continuing  study  of  rape,  including 
a  study  and  investigation  of — 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws  dealing  with  rape; 

"(11)  the  relationship.  If  any,  between  tra- 
ditional legal  and  social  attitudes  toward 
sexual  roles,  the  act  of  rape,  and  the  formu- 
lation of  laws  dealing  with  rape; 

"(ill)  the  treatment  of  the  victims  of  rape 
by  law  enforcement  agencies,  hospitals  or 
other  medical  Institutions,  prosecutors,  and 
the  courts; 

"(iv)  the  causes  of  rape.  Identifying  to  the 
degree  possible — • 

"(I)  social  conditions  which  encourage 
sexual  attacks,  and 

"(II)  the  motives  of  offenders,  and 

"(V)  the  Impact  of  rape  on  the  victim  and 
the  family  of  the  victim; 

"(vl)  sexual  assaults  In  correctional  in- 
stitutions; 

"(vll)  the  actual  incidence  of  forcible  rape 
as  compared  to  the  reported  incidence  of 
forcible  rape  and  the  reasons  for  any  differ- 
ence m  such  incidences;  and 

"(viil)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  private 
and  local  and  State  government  educational, 
counseling,  and  other  programs  designed  to 
prevent  and  control  rape. 

"(B)  The  compilation,  analysis,  and  publi- 
cation of  summaries  of  the  continuing  study 
conducted  under  subparagraph  (A)  and  the 
research  and  demonstration  projects  con- 
ducted under  subparagraph  ( E  i .  The  Sec- 
retary shall  annually  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  summary  of  such  study  and  projects 
together  with  recommendations  where  ap- 
propriate. 

"(C)  The  development  and  maintenance  of 
an  information  clearinghouse  with  regard 
to— 

"(1)  the  prevention  and  control  of  rape; 

"(ii)  the  treatment  and  counseling  of  the 
victims  of  rape  and  their  families;  and 

"(111)  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 

"(D)  The  compilation  and  publication  of 
training  materials  for  personnel  who  are 
engaged  or  intended  to  engage  In  programs 
designed  to  prevent  and  control  rape. 

"(E)  Assistance  to  community  mental 
health  centers  and  other  qualified  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities  in  conducting 
research  and  demonstration  projects  concern- 
ing the  prevention  and  control  of  rape, 
including  projects  (1)  for  the  planning,  de- 
veloping. Implementing,  and  evaluating  of 
alternative  methods  used  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  rape,  the  treatment  and  coun- 
seling of  the  victims  of  rape  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders;  (11) 
for  the  application  of  such  alternative  meth- 
ods; and  (ill)  for  the  promotion  of  commu- 
nity awareness  of  the  specific  locations  in 
which,  and  the  specific  social  and  other  con- 
ditions under  which,  sexual  attacks  are  most 
likely  to  occur. 

"(F)  Assistance  to  community  mental 
health  centers  In  meeting  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing consultation  and  education  services 
respecting  rape. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'rape'  Includes  statutory  and  attempted 
rape  and  any  other  criminal  sexual  assault 
(whether  homosexual  or  heterosexual)  which 
Involves  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 


make  recommendations  to  him  on  the  im- 
plementation of  subsection  (b).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  to  such  committee  persons 
who.  are  particularly  qualified  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  committee. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  women.  Members  of  the  advisory 
committee  shall  receive  compensation  at 
rates,  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  for  each  day  (includ- 
ing traveltime)  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
advisory  committee  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  each  member  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

"Part  E — General  Provisions 
"definitions 

"Sec.  235.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(2)  The  term  'State  agency"  means  the 
State  mental  health  authority  for  which 
grants  are  authorized  under  section  314(d) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

'"(4)  "The  term  "National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council'  means  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  established  under  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

'"regulations 

"'Sec.  236.  Regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  administration  of  this  title  shall 
Include  provisions  applicable  uniformly  to 
all  the  States  which — 

"'(1)  prescribe  the  general  manner  in 
which  the  State  agency  of  a  State  shall 
determine  the  priority  of  projects  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  need  of  the  different  areas  of 
the  State  for  such  centers  and  their  services 
and  require  special  consideration  for  projects 
on  the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which  a  center 
to  be  assisted  or  established  upon  completion 
of  a  project  (A)  will,  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  centers  owned  or  operated 
by  the  applicant  for  the  project  or  affiliated 
or  associated  with  such  applicant,  provide 
comprehensive  mental  health  services  for 
residents  of  a  particular  community  or  com- 
munities, or  (B)  will  be  part  of  or  closely 
associated  with  a  general  hospital: 

'"(2)  prescribe  general  standards  for  facili- 
ties and  equipment  for  centers  of  different 
classes  and  in  different  types  of  location;  and 

"(3)  require  that  the  State  plan  of  a  State 
submitted  under  section  237  provide  for  ade- 
quate community  mental  health  centers  for 
people  residing  in  the  State,  and  provide  for 
adequate  community  mental  health  centers 
to  furnish  needed  services  for  persons  unable 
to  pay  tlrerefor. 

The  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cil shall  be  consulted  by  the  Secretary  before 
the  Issuance  of  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"state  plan 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  A  State  plan  for  the  provi- 
sion of  comprehensive  mental  health  services 
within  a  State  shall  be  comprised  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  parts: 

"(1)  An  administrative  part  containing 
provisions  rebpectlng  the  administration  of 


the   plan    and    related    matters.    Such   part 
shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  to  consult  with  the  State 
agency  in  administering  such  plan,  which 
councU  shall  Include  (i)  representatives  of 
non-government  organizations  or  groups,  and 
of  State. agencies,  concerned  with  the  plan- 
ning, operation,  or  use  of  community  mental 
health  centers  or  other  mental  health  facili- 
ties, and  (11)  representatives  of  consumers 
and  providers  of  the  services  of  such  centers 
and  facilities  who  are  familiar  with  the  need 
for  such  services: 

"(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

"(C)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  the  State  plan  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  appropriate  modifica- 
tions thereof  which  it  considers  necessary; 
and 

"(D)  include  provisions,  meeting  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
may  prescribe,  relating  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on 
a  merit  basis. 

"(2)  A  services  and  facilities  part  contain- 
ing provisions  respecting  services  to  be  of- 
fered within  the  State  by  community  mental 
health  centers  and  provisions  respecting  fa- 
cilities for  such  centers.  Such  part  shall — 

"(A)  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  State  plan  prepared  in  accordance  with 
section  1524(c)(2)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  or  the  State  plan  approved  under 
section  314(a)  of  such  Act,  whichever  is 
applicable,  relating  to  the  provisions  of  men- 
tal health  services; 

"(B)  set  forth  a  program  for  community 
mental  health  centers  within  the  State  (1) 
which  is  based  on  a  statewide  inventory  of 
existing  facilities  and  a  sun-ey  of  need  for 
the  comprehensive  mental  health  services 
described  In  section  201(b);  (II)  which  con- 
forms with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  236;  and  (III)  which 
shall  provide  for  adequate  community  mental 
health  centers  to  furnish  needed  services  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor: 

"(C)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  236,  for  the  projects 
Included  in  the  program  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and,  in  the  case  of  projects 
under  part  C,  provide  for  the  completion  of 
such  projects  in  the  order  of  such  relative 
need; 

"(D)  emphasize  the  provision  of  outpatient 
services  by  commimity  mental  health  centers 
as  a  preferable  alternative  to  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services;  and 

"(E)  provide  minimum  standards  (to  be 
fixed  In  the  discretion  of  the  State)  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  centers  which 
receive  Federal  aid  under  this  title  and  pro- 
vide for  enforcement  of  such  scandards  with 
respect  to  projects  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  State  agency  shall  administer 
or  supervise  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan. 

"(c)  A  State  shall  submit  a  State  plan  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall 
approve  any  State  plan  (and  any  modifica- 
tion thereof)  which  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary 
shall  not  finally  disapprove  a  State  plan  ex- 
cept after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  the  State. 

"(d)(1)    At  the  request  of  any  SUte,  » 
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portion  of  any  allotnrcnt  or  allotments  _ 
such  State  under  section  227  tor  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  to  pay  one-half  (or 
such  smaller  share  as  the  State  may  request) 
of  the  expenditures  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  section  virhlch  relate  to 
projects  under  part  C  for  facilities  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers;  except  that 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
the  allotments  of  such  State  for  any  fiscal 
year,  or  $50,000.  whichever  Is  less,  shall  be 
available  for  such  purpose.  Amounts  made 
available  to  any  State  under  this  paragraph 
from  Its  allotment  or  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 227  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avaUable 
only  for  such  expenditures  (referred  to  In 
the  preceding  sentence)  during  such  fiscal 
year  or  the  following  fiscal  year.  Payments 
of  amounts  due  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbxirse- 
ment,  and  in  such  Installments,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

"(2)  Any  amount  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  an  approved 
State  plan  shall  be  paid  on  condition  that 
there  shall  oe  expended  from  State  sources 
for  each  year  for  administration  of  such  pro- 
visions not  less  than  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  such  purposes  from  such  sources 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

"CATCHMENT  AREA  BEVIEW 

"Sec.  238.  Each  State  health  planning  and 
development  agency  designated  for  a  State 
under  section  1521  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  shall.  In  consultation  with  that  State's 
mental  health  authority,  periodically  review 
the  catchment  areas  of  the  community  men- 
tal health  centers  located  In  that  State  to 
(1)  Insure  that  the  sizes  of  such  areas  are 
such  that  the  services  to  be  provided  through 
the  centers  (including  their  satellites)  serv- 
ing the  areas  are  available  and  accessible  to 
the  residents  of  the  areas  promptly,  as  ap- 
propriate. (2)  insure  that  the  boundaries  of 
such  areas  conform,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, with  relevant  boundaries  of  political 
subdivisions,  school  districts,  and  Federal 
and  State  health  and  social  service  programs 
and  (3)  insure  that  the  boundaries  of  such 
areas  eliminate,  to  the  extent  possible  bar- 
riers to  access  to  the  services  of  the  centers 
serving  the  areas.  Including  barriers  result- 
ing from  an  area's  physical  characteristics. 
Its  residential  patterns,  its  economic  and  so- 
cial groupings,  and  available  transportation. 

"STATE  CONTROL   OF  OPERATIONS 

"Sec.  239.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer 
or  employee  the  right  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  administration, 
persormel.  maintenance,  or  operation  of  any 
community  mental  health  center  with  re- 
spect to  which  any  funds  have  been  or  may 
be  expended  under  this  title. 

"RECORDS  AND  AUDFT 

"Sec.  240.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
Buch  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  wiU  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the.  Oomptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  assistance  received  under  this  title. 
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"NONDtrPUCATION 

"Sec  241.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  grant  under  part  A,  B,  or  C  for  the  costs 
of  any  project  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
such  costs  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
(1)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  grant 
which  the  applicant  for  such  grant  has  ob- 
tained, or  Is  assured  of  obtaining,  with  re- 
spect to  such  project,  and  (2)  the  amount  of 
any  non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  ex- 
pended as  a  condition  of  such  other  Federal 
grant. 

"determination  of  poverty  area 

"Sec.  242.  For  purposes  of  any  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  as  to 
whether  any  urban  or  rural  area  Is  a  poverty 
area,  the  Secretary  may  not  determine  that 
an  area  Is  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area 
unless — 

"(1)  such  area  contains  one  or  more  sub- 
areas  which  are  characterized  as  subareas  of 
poverty; 

"(2)  the  population  of  such  subarea  or 
subareas  constitutes  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  population  of  such  rural  or  urban 
area;  and 

"(3)  the  project,  facility,  or  activity.  In 
connection  with  which  such  determination  Is 
made,  does,  or  (when  completed  or  put  Into 
operation)  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  such  subarea  or  subareas. 

"PROTECTION  OF  PERSONAL  RIGHTS 

"Sec.  243.  In  making  grants  under  parts  A 
and  B,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  no  Individ- 
ual shall  be  made  the  subject  of  any  re- 
search Involving  surgery  which  Is  carried 
out  (In  whole  or  In  part)  with  funds  under 
such  grants  unless  such  individual  explicltlv 
agrees  to  become  a  subject  of  such  research. 

"REIMBURSEMENT 

"Sec.  244.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  work  with  States, 
private  Insurers,  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  other  appropriate  entitles  to 
assure  that  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters shall  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  for 
their  mental  health  services  to  the  same 
e.xtent  as  general  hospitals  and  other  licensed 
providers. 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  245.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Community  Mental   Health   Centers  Act'.". 

REPORT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
setting  forth  a  plan,  to  be  carried  out  In 
a  period  of  five  years,  for  the  extension  of 
comprehensive  mental  health  services 
through  community  mental  health  centers 
to  persons  In  all  areas  in  which  there  Is  a 
demonstrated  need  for  such  services.  Such 
plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  indicate  on  a 
phased  basis,  the  ntimber  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  such  services  and  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  and  personnel  requirements  needed 
to  provide  such  services. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  report 
setting  forth  (1)  national  standards  for  care 
provided  by  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  (2)  criteria  for  evaluation  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  the 
quality  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
centers. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  305.    (a)    Section  401   of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facility  and  Community  Mental 


Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  198$  ij 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (c); 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  The  terms  'nonprofit  facility  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities'  and 
'nonprofit  private  institution  of  higher 
learning'  mean,  respectively,  a  facility  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  and 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning  which  U 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual;  and  the  term 
'nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization" 
means  an  agency  or  organization  which  la 
such  a  corporation  or  association  or  which 
is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  of 
such  corporations  or  associations.";  and 

(3)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "or  part  A  of  title  H"  In 
paragraph  (h)  (1), 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (h)(2) 
"(A)"  and  ";  and  (B)  for  any  project  under 
part  A  of  title  II  may  not  exceed  66%  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  construction  of  such 
project  or  the  State's  Federal  percentage 
whichever  Is  the  lower",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  under  part  A  of 
title  II"  in  paragraph  (h)  (3) . 

(b)  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  or  section  204  in  the 
case  of  a  community  mental  health  center " 
In  subsection  (a), 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  section  206,  as  the 
case  may  be,"  In  such  subsection, 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  205"  In  subsection 
(b),  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  (1). 

(c)  Section  4C4  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or   205",    "or   204(b)",   and   "or   206", 

(d)  Section  405  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  205"  in  paragraph 
(1)(A).  f    ^    y 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  section  204  (in 
case  of  a  community  mental  health  center)" 
in  such  paragraph, 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  community  mental 
health  center,  as  the  case  may  be,"  In  para- 
graph (2), 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  such  center  as  a 
community  mental  health  center"  In  such 
paragraph, 

(5)  by  striking  out  "or  center"  each  place 
it  occurs  In  the  matter  following  paragraph 
(2),  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "or  community  mental 
health  center"  In  such  matter. 

(e)  Section  406  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  community  mental  health  center". 
TITLE    IV— MIGRANT    HEALTH    CENTERS 

MIGRANT   HEALTH   CENTERS 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  319  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"MIGRANT  HEALTH 

"Sec  319.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'migrant  health  center* 
means  an  entity  which  either  through  lt» 
staff  and  supporting  resources  or  through 
contracts  or  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  public  or  private  entitles  provides— 

"(A)  primary  health  services, 

"(B)  as  may  be  appropriate  for  particular 
centers,  supplemental  health  services  neces- 
sary for  the  adequate  support  of  prUnary 
health  services, 

"(C)  referral  to  providers  of  supplemental 
health  services  and  payment,  as  appropriate 
and  feasible,  for  their  provision  of  such 
services, 

"(D)  environmental  health  services,  in- 
cluding, as  may  be  appropriate  for  particular 
centers,  the  detection  and  alleviation  of  un- 
healthful  conditions  associated  with  water 
supply,  sewage  treatment,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, rodent  and  parasitic  Infestation,  field 
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sanitation,  housing,  and  other  environmental 
factors  related  to  health, 

"(E)  as  may  be  appropriate  for  particular 
centers.  Infectious  and  parasitic  disease 
screening  and  control, 

••(F)  as  may  be  appropriate  for  particular 
centers,  accident  prevention  programs,  In- 
cluding prevention  of  excessive  pesticide  ex- 
posure, and 

••(G)  Information  on  the  availability  and 
proper  use  of  health  services, 

for  migratory  agricultural  workers,  seasonal 
agricultural  workers,  and  the  members  of 
the  families  of  such  migratory  and  seasonal 
workers,  within  the  area  it  serves  (referred 
to  in  this  section  as  a  'catchment  area'). 

"(2)  The  term  'migratory  agricultural 
workers'  means  an  Individual  whose  prin- 
cipal employment  Is  in  agriculture  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis,  who  has  been  so  employed  within 
the  last  twenty-four  months,  and  who  estab- 
lishes for  the  purposes  of  such  employment 
a  temporary  abode. 

"(3)  The  term  'seasonal  agricultural  work- 
ers' means  an  Individual  whose  principal 
employment  is  in  agriculture  on  a  seasonal 
basis  and  who  Is  not  a  migratory  agricultural 
worker. 

"(4)  The  term  'agriculture'  means  farming 
In  all  Its  branches.  Including — 

"(A)  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil, 

"(B)  the  production,  cultivation,  growing, 
and  harvesting  of  any  commodity  grown  on, 
In,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  or  part  of  a  com- 
modity grown  In  or  on,  the  land,  and 

"(C)  any  practice  (Including  preparation 
and  processing  for  market  and  delivery  to 
storage  or  to  market  or  to  carriers  for  trans- 
portation to  market)  performed  by  a  farmer 
or  on  a  farm  Incident  to  or  in  conjunction 
with  an  activity  described  In  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(5)  The  term  'high  Impact  area'  means  a 
health  service  area  or  other  area  which  has 
not  less  than  six  thousand  migratory  ugrl- 
cultural  workers  and  seasonal  agricultural 
workers  residing  within  its  boundaries  for 
more  than  two  months  In  any  calendar  year. 
In  computing  the  number  of  workers  resid- 
ing in  an  area,  there  shall  be  Included  as 
workers  the  members  of  the  families  of  such 
workers. 

"(6)  The  term  'primary  health  services' 
means — 

"(A)  services  of  physicians  and,  where 
feasible,  services  of  physicians'  assistants 
and  nurse  clinicians; 

"(B)  diagnostic  laboratory  and  radiologic 
services; 

"(C)  preventive  health  services  (Including 
children's  eye  and  ear  examinations  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  vision  and  hearing  cor- 
rection, perinatal  .services,  well  chUd  services, 
and  family  planning  services); 

"(D)  emergency  medical  services; 

"(E)  transportation  servlce.s  as  required 
for  adequate  patient  care;  and 

"(F)    preventive  dental  services. 

"(7)  The  term  'supplemental  health  serv- 
ices' means  services  which  are  not  included 
as  primary  health  services  and  which  are— 

"(A)  hospital  services; 

"(B)  home  health  services; 

"(C)  extended  care  facility  services; 

"(D)  rehabilitative  services  (including 
physical  therapy)  and  long-term  physical 
medicine; 

"(E)  mental  health  services; 

"(F)  dental  services; 

"(G)  vision  services; 

"(H)  allied  health  services; 

"(I)  pharmaceutical  services; 

"J3)  therapeutic  radiologic  services; 

"(K)  public  health  services  (Including 
nutrition  education  and  social  services); 

"CD  health  education  services;  and 

"(M)  services  which  promote  and  facili- 
tate optimal  use  of  primary  health  services 
and  the  services  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
subparagraphs  of  this  paragraph.  Including, 
li  a  substantial  number  of  the  Individuals 
In  the  population  served  by  a  migrant  health 


center  are  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity, the  services  of  outreach  workers  fiuent 
In  the  language  spoken  by  a  predominant 
number  of  such  Individuals. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  to  high 
Impact  areas  and  any  other  areas  (where 
appropriate)  priorities  for  the  provision  of 
assistance  under  this  section  to  projects  and 
programs  in  such  areas.  The  highest  priori- 
ties for  such  assistance  shall  be  assigned  to 
areas  in  which  reside  the  greatest  number  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families  for  the  longest  period 
of  time. 

"(2)  No  application  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  for  a  project  in  an  area 
which  has  no  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers may  be  approved  unless  grants  have  been 
provided  for  all  approved  applications  under 
such  subsections  for  projects  in  areas  with 
migratory  agrlculttu-al  workers. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  priorities  assigned  under  sub- 
section (b)(1),  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  for  projects  to 
plan  and  develop  migrant  health  centers 
which  will  serve  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  seasonal  agricultural  workers,  and 
the  members  of  the  families  of  such  migra- 
tory and  seasonal  workers,  in  high  impact 
areas.  A  project  for  which  a  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  subparagraph  may  include 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  and  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  buildings  (Including  the 
costs  of  amortizing  the  principal  of,  and  pay- 
ing the  Interest  on,  loans)  and  the  costs  of 
providing  training  related  to  the  manage- 
ment of  migrant  health  center  programs, 
and  shall  Include — 

"(1)  an  assessment  of  the  need  that  the 
workers  (and  the  members  of  the  families 
of  such  workers)  proposed  to  be  served  by 
the  migrant  health  center  for  which  the 
project  is  undertaken  have  for  primary 
health  services,  supplemental  health  serv- 
ices, and  environmental  health  services; 

"(11)  the  design  of  a  migrant  health  cen- 
ter program  for  such  workers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  based  on  such  assess- 
ment; 

"(ill)  efforts  to  secure,  within  the  proposed 
catchment  area  of  such  center,  financial  and 
professional  asslstnnce  and  support  for  the 
project;  and 

"(Iv)  Initiation  and  encouragement  of  con- 
tinuing community  Involvement  In  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  project. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
or  enter  Into  contracts  vrtih  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  for  projects  to  plan 
and  develop  programs  in  areas  in  which  no 
migrant  health  center  exists  and  In  which 
not  more  than  sis  thousand  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  and  their  families  reside  for 
more  than  two  months — 

"(1)  for  the  provision  of  emergency  care 
to  migratory  agricultural  workers,  seasonal 
agricultural  workers,  and  the  members  of 
families  of  such  migr.atory  and  seasonal 
workers; 

"(11)  for  the  prov:sIon  of  primary  care  (as 
defined  In  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  for 
such  workers  and  the  members  of  their 
families; 

"(HI)  for  the  development  of  arrangements 
with  existing  facilities  to  provide  primary 
health  services  (not  included  as  primary  care 
as  defined  under  regulations  under  clause 
(11) )  to  svich  workers  and  the  members  of 
their  families;  or 

"(iv)  which  otherwise  improve  the  health 
of  such  workers  and  their  families. 
Any  such  program  may  Include  the  acquisi- 
tion and  modernization  of  existing  buildings 
and  providing  training  related  to  the  man- 
agement of  programs  assisted  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  two  grants  may  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  for  the  same 
project,  and  if  a  grant  or  contract  is  made 
or  entered  into  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  for 
a  project,  no  other  grant  or  contract  under 


that  paragraph  may  be  made  or  entered  Into 
for  the  project. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  project  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  (1)  (A)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  priorities  assigned  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  make  grants  for  the  costs  of 
operation  of  public  and  nonprofit  private 
migrant  health  centers  In  high  Impact  areas. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  priorities  assigned  under  subsection  (b) 
( 1 ) ,  make  grants  for  the  costs  of  the  opera- 
tion of  public  and  nonprofit  entitles  which 
intend  to  become  migrant  health  centers, 
which  provide  health  services  In  high  im- 
pact areas  to  migratory  agrlcultxiral  workers, 
seasonal  agricultural  workers,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  such  migratory  and 
seasonal  workers,  but  with  respect  to  which 
he  is  unable  to  make  each  of  the  determi- 
nations required  by  subsection  (f)(2).  Not 
more  than  two  grants  may  be  made  under 
this  subparagraph  for  any  entity. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  for  projects  for 
the  operation  of  programs  In  areas  In  which 
no  migrant  health  center  exists  and  In  which 
not  more  than  six  thousand  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  and  their  families  reside 
for  more  than  two  months — 

"(1)  for  the  provision  of  emergency  care 
to  migratory  agricultural  workers,  seasonal 
agricultural  workers,  and  the  members  of 
the  families  of  such  migratory  and  seasonal 
workers; 

"(11)  for  the  provision  of  primary  care 
(as  defined  In  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
Tor  such  workers  and  the  members  of  their 
families; 

"(ill)  for  the  development  of  arrangements 
with  existing  facilities  to  provide  primary 
health  services  (not  included  as  primary 
care  as  defined  under  regulations  under 
-lause  (11) )  to  such  workers  and  the  members 
of  their  families;  or 

"(iv)  which  otherwise  Improve  the  health 
of  such  workers  and  the  members  of  their 
families. 

\ny  such  program  may  include  the  acquisi- 
tion and  modernization  of  existing  buildings 
and  providing  training  related  to  the  man- 
agement of  programs  assisted  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(2)  The  costs  for  which  a  grant  may  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (1)  (B)  may 
Include  the  costs  of  acquiring  and  mod- 
ernizing e>:lstlng  buildings  (including  the 
costs  of  amortizing  the  principal  of,  and 
paying  the  Interest  on,  loans) ;  and  the  costs 
for  which  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  Include  the  costs 
of  providing  training  related  to  the  provision 
of  prlm.iry  health  services,  supplemental 
health  services,  and  environmental  health 
services,  and  to  the  management  of  migrant 
health  center  programs. 

"  ( 3 )  The  amount  of  any  grant  msde  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  entities  to — 

"(1)  assist  the  States  in  the  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  acceptable  environ- 
mental health  standards,  inciudins  enforce- 
ment of  standards  for  sanitation  In  migrant 
labor  camps  and  applicable  Federal  and  State 
pesticide  control  standards;  and 

"(2)  conduct  projects  and  studies  to  assist 
the  several  States  and  entitles  which  have 
received  grants  or  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  assessment  of  problems  related 
to  camp  and  field  sanitation,  pesticide  haz- 
ards, and  other  environmental  health  hazards 
to  which  migratory  agricultural  workers, 
seasonal  agricultural  workers,  and  members 
of  their  families  are  exposed. 

"(f)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  and  no  contract  may  be 
entered    into    under   subsection    (c)(1)(B), 
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(d)(1)(C),  or  (e)  unless  an  application 
therefor  Is  submitted  to,  and  approved  by. 
the  Secretary.  Such  an  application  shall  be 
submitted  In  such  form  and  manner  and 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe.  An  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  which  will  cover  the  costs 
of  modernizing  a  building  shall  include,  in 
addition  to  other  information  required  by 
the  Secretary — 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing, 

"(B)  plans  and  specifications  for  its  mod- 
ernization, and 

"(C)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  work 
on  the  modernization  of  the  building  will  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  work  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931  (40 
U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5,  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act) . 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (C)  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  PR.  3176:  5  U.S.C.  Ap- 
pendix) and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (d) 
(1)  (A)  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  entity  for  which  the  application  is  sub- 
mitted Is  a  migrant  health  center  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(1))  and 
that— 

"(A)  the  primary  health  services  of  the 
center  will  be  available  and  accessible  in  the 
center's  catchment  area  promptly,  as  appro- 
priate, and  In  a  manner  which  assures  con- 
tinuity; 

"(B)  the  center  will  have  organizational 
arrangements,  established  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for  (i)  an  on- 
going quality  assurance  program  (including 
utilization  and  peer  review  systems)  re- 
specting the  center's  services,  and  (11)  main- 
taining the  confidentiality  of  patient  records: 

"(C)  the  center  will  demonstrate  its  fi- 
nancial responsibility  by  the  use  of  such 
accounting  procedures  and  other  require- 
ments as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 

"(D)  the  center  (1)  has  or  will  have  a 
contractual  or  other  arrangement  with  the 
agency  of  the  State,  in  which  it  provides 
services,  which  administers  or  supervises  the 
administration  of  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  payment  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  center's 
costs  in  providing  health  services  to  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  medical  assistance  under 
such  a  State  plan,  or  (11)  has  made  or  will 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  enter  Into 
such  an  arrangement: 

"(E)  the  center  has  made  or  will  make 
and  win  continue  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  collect  appropriate  reimbursement 
for  its  costs  in  providing  health  services  to 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act,  or  to 
assistance  for  medical  expenses  under  any 
other  public  assistance  program  or  private 
health  insurance  program: 

"(F)  the  center  (1)  has  prepared  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  or  payments  for  the  provisions 
of  its  services  designed  to  cover  its  reason- 
able costs  of  operation  and  a  corresponding 
schedule  of  discounts  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  such  fees  or  payments,  which 
discounts  are  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the 
patient's  abUity  to  pay,  (11)  has  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  every  reasonable  effort 

(I)  to  secure  from  patients  payment  for  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  such  schedules,  and 

(II)  to  collect  reimbursement  for  health 
Bervlces  to  persons  described  in  subparagraph 
(E)  on  the  basis  of  the  full  amount  of  fees 


and  payments  for  such  services  without 
application  of  any  discount,  and  (ill)  has 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  such  reports  as 
he  may  require  to  determine  compliance 
with  this  subparagraph; 

"(G)  the  center  has  established  a  govern- 
ing board  which  (i)  is  composed  of  individ- 
uals a  majority  of  whom  are  being  served  by 
the  center  and  who,  as  a  group,  represent 
the  individuals  being  served  by  the  center, 
and  (11)  establishes  general  policies  for  the 
center  (Including  the  selection  of  services 
to  be  provided  by  the  center  and  a  schedule 
of  hours  during  which  services  will  be  pro- 
vided), approves  the  center's  annual  budget, 
and  approves  the  selection  of  a  director  for 
the  center; 

"(H)  the  center  has  developed,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  (i) 
an  overall  plan  and  budget  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  1861  (z)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  and  (11)  an  effective  proce- 
dure for  compiling  and  reporting  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  statistics  and  other  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  relating  to  (I) 
the  costs  of  its  operations,  (II)  the  patterns 
of  use  of  its  services,  (III)  the  availability, 
accessibility,  and  acceptability  of  Its  services, 
and  (IV)  such  other  matters  relating  to 
operations  of  the  applicant  as  the  Secretary 
may,  by  regulation,  require; 

"(I)  the  center  will  review  periodically  Its 
catchment  area  to  (i)  Insure  that  the  size 
of  such  area  is  such  that  the  services  to  be 
provided  through  the  center  (Including  any 
satellite)  are  available  and  accessible  to  the 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  seasonal 
agricultural  workers,  and  the  members  of 
the  families  of  such  migratory  and  seasonal 
workers,  in  the  area  promptly  and  as  appro- 
priate, (11)  insure  that  the  boundaries  of 
such  area  conform,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  relevant  boundaries  of  political  subdivi- 
sions, school  districts,  and  Federal  and  State 
health  and  social  service  programs,  and  (ill) 
Insure  that  the  boundaries  of  such  area  elim- 
inate, to  the  extent  possible,  barriers  to  ac- 
cess to  the  services  of  the  center,  including 
barriers  resulting  from  the  area's  physical 
characteristics.  Its  residential  patterns,  its 
economic  and  social  groupings,  and  available 
transportation;  and 

"(J)  in  the  case  of  a  center  which  serves 
a  population  including  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  individuals  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  the  center  has  (i)  devel- 
oped a  plan  and  made  arrangements  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  such  population  for  pro- 
viding services  to  the  extent  practicable  in 
the  language  and  cultural  context  most  ap- 
propriate to  such  Individuals,  and  (ii)  iden- 
tified an  individual  on  its  staff  who  Is  fluent 
in  both  that  language  and  English  and  whose 
responsibilities  shall  include  providing  guid- 
ance to  such  individuals  and  to  appropriate 
staff  members  with  respect  to  cultural  sensi- 
tivities and  bridging  linguistic  and  cultural 
differences. 

"(3)  In  considering  applicants  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
(1)(C),  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  submitted  by  community-based 
organizations  which  are  representative  of  the 
populations  to  be  served  through  the  proj- 
ects, programs,  or  centers  to  be  assisted  by 
such  grants  or  contracts. 

"(4)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  provide  (either 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  by  grant  or  contract)  all 
necessary  technical  and  other  nonflnanclal 
assistance  (including  fiscal  and  program 
management  assistance  and  training  In  such 
management)  to  any  migrant  health  center 
or  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  entity 
to  assist  it  in  developing  plans  for,  and  in 
operating  as,  a  migrant  health  center,  and  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(0(2). 


"(h)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  payments  pursuant  to  grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  (c)  (1)  $4,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $4,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  for  fiscal  year  1976,  not  more 
than  30  per  centum  of  such  funds  may  be 
made  available  for  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der subsection  (c)  (1)  (B),  and  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  such  funds  may  be  made  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  such  subsection. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  payments  pursuant  to  grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  (d)(1)  (other 
than  for  payments  under  such  grants  and 
contracts  for  the  provision  of  inpatient  and 
outpatient  hospital  services)  and  for  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  contracts  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  the  first  sentence  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  there  shall  be  made  avaUable 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  subsection 
(d)(1)(C)  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
greater  of  30  per  centum  of  such  funds  or  90 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  grants  made 
under  this  section  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  programs  described  In  subsec- 
tion (d)(1)(C).  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  first  sentence  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
there  shall  be  made  available  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  (d)(1)(C)  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  greater  of  25  per 
centum  of  such  funds  or  90  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  oro- 
grams  described  In  subsection  (d)(l)*(C) 
which  received  grants  under  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph 
for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  such  funds  may  be  made  available 
for  contracts  under  subsection  (e), 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (d)(1)  for  the  pro- 
vision of  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
services  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977." 

(b)  Section  217  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
subsection  (f)  added  by  Public  Law  93-248 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  (1)  Within  120  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  and  organize  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Migrant  Health  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
'Council')  which  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to,  the  Secre- 
tary on  matters  concerning  the  organization, 
operation,  selection,  and  funding  of  migrant 
health  centers  and  other  entitles  under 
grants   and   contracts  under   section   319. 

"(21  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members,  at  least  twelve  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  governing  boards  of  migrant 
health  centers  or  other  entitles  assisted 
under  section  319.  Of  such  twelve  members 
who  are  members  of  such  governing  boards, 
at  least  nine  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
those  members  of  such  governing  boards 
who  .  are  being  served  by  such  centers  or 
grantees  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  and  seasonal  agricultural 
workers.  The  remaining  three  Council  mem- 
bers shall  be  individuals  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  experience  In  the  medical  sciences 
or  In  the  administration  of  health  programs. 

"(3)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  (.A)  anv  member  appointed  to  fill  » 
vacancy  occurrlne  nrlor  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  Dredeces«!or  was 
annolnted  shall  be  appointed  fo'*  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term:  and  (B)  the  terms 
of  the  members  firsst  taklne  office  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall 
expire  as  follows :  four  shall  expire  four  years 
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after  such  date,  four  shall  expire  three 
years  after  such  date,  four  shall  expire  two 
years  after  such  date,  and  three  shall  expire 
one  year  after  such  date,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

••(4)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Coun- 
cil.". 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
conduct  or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of — 

(A)  the  quality  of  housing  which  Is  avail- 
able to  agricultural  migratory  workers  In 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  their 
employment  in  seasonal  agricultural  activi- 
ties while  away  from  their  permanent 
abodes; 

(B)  the  effect  on  the  health  of  such  work- 
ers of  deficiencies  In  their  housing  condi- 
tions during  such  period;  and 

(C)  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
standards  respecting  housing  conditions  for 
such  workers  during  such  period  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards. 

In  conducting  or  arranging  for  the  conduct 
of  such  study,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(2)  Such  study  shall  be  completed  and  a 
report  detailing  the  findings  of  the  study  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for 
Federal  action  (including  legislation)  re- 
specting such  housing  conditions  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  Act  making  appropriations 
for  such  study. 

TITLE  V — COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

COMMTTNTTY  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  in  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  329  the  following  new  section: 

"COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS 

"Sec  330.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'community  health  center* 
means  an  entity  which  either  through  its 
staff  and  supporting  resources  or  through 
contracts  or  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  public  or  private  entitles  provides — 

"(1)  primarily  health  services, 

"(2)  as  may  be  appropriate  for  particular 
centers,  supplemental  health  services  neces- 
sary for  the  adequate  support  of  primary 
health  services, 

"(3)  referral  to  providers  of  supplemental 
health  services  and  payment,  as  appropriate 
and  feasible,  for  their  provision  of  such 
services, 

"(4)  as  may  be  appropriate  for  particular 
centers,  environmental  health  services,  and 

"(5)   Information  on  the  availability  and 
proper  use  of  health  services, 
for  all  residents  of  the  area  it  serves   (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  a   'catchment 
area'). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'primary  health  services' 
means — 

"(A)  services  of  physicians  and,  where 
feasible,  services  of  physicians'  assistants 
and  nurse  clinicians; 

"(B)  diagnostic  laboratory  and  radiologic 
services: 

"(C)  preventive  health  services  (Includ- 
ing children's  eye  and  ear  examinations  to 
determine  the  need  for  vision  and  hearing 
correction,  perinatal  services,  well  child 
services,  and  family  planning  services); 

"(D)   emergency  medical  services; 

"(E)  transportation  services  as  required 
for  adequate  patient  care;  and 

"(P)  preventive  dental  services. 

"(2)  The  term  'supplemental  health  serv- 


ices' means  services  which  are  not  Included 
as  primary  health  services  and  which  are — 

"(A)  hospital  services; 

"(B)   home  health  services; 

"(C)   extended  care  facility  services; 

"(D)  rehabilitative  services  (including 
physical  therapy)  and  long-term  physical 
medicine; 

"(E)   mental  health  services; 

"(F)  dental  services; 

"(O)  vision  services; 

"(H)  allied  health  services; 

"(I)  pharmaceutical  services; 

"(J)  therapeutic  radiologic  services; 

"(K)  public  health  services  (including 
nutrition  education  and  social  services); 

"(L)   health  education  services;  and 

"(M)  services  which  promote  and  facili- 
tate optimal  use  of  primary  health  services 
and  the  services  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
subparagraphs  of  this  paragraph,  including. 
If  a  substantial  number  of  the  Individuals 
In  the  population  served  by  a  community 
health  center  are  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability,  the  services  of  outreach  workers 
fluent  in  the  language  spoken  by  a  pre- 
dominant  number  of  such    individuals. 

"(3)  The  term  'medically  underserved 
population'  means  the  population  of  an  ur- 
ban or  rural  area  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  an  area  with  a  shortage  of  personal 
health  services  or  a  population  group  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  having  a  shortage 
of  such  services. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  for 
projects  to  plan  and  develop  community 
health  centers  which  will  serve  medically 
underserved  populations.  A  project  for  which 
a  grant  may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
may  include  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  and 
modernization  of  existing  buildings  (includ- 
ing the  costs  of  amortizing  the  principal  of. 
and  paying  the  interest  on,  loans)  and  shall 
include — 

"(A)  an  assessment  of  the  need  that  the 
population  proposed  to  be  served  by  the  com- 
munity health  center  for  which  the  project 
Is  undertaken  has  for  primary  health  serv- 
ices, supplemental  health  services,  and  en- 
vironmental health  services; 

"(B)  the  design  of  a  community  health 
center  program  for  such  population  based 
on  such  assessment; 

"(C)  efforts  to  secure,  within  the  pro- 
posed catchment  area  of  such  center,  fi- 
nancial and  professional  assistance  and  sup- 
port for  the  project;  and 

"(D)  initiation  and  encouragement  of  con- 
tinuing community  involvement  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  project. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  two  grants  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  for  the  same 
project. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  subsection  for  any  project  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  (1)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
for  the  costs  of  operation  of  public  and 
nonprofit  private  community  health  centers 
which  serve  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  for 
the  costs  of  the  operation  of  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  which  provide 
health  services  to  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulations but  with  respect  to  which  he  Is  un- 
able to  make  each  of  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (e)  (2) . 

"(2)  The  costs  for  which  a  grant  may  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  may  include  the 
costs  of  acquiring  and  modernizing  existing 
buildings  (including  the  costs  of  amortizing 
the  principal  of,  and  paying  interest  on, 
loans)  stnd  the  costs  of  providing  training 
related  to  the  provision  of  primary  health 
services,  supplemental  health  services  and 
environmental  health  services,  and  to  the 
management  of  community  health  center 
programs. 

"(3)    Not  more  than  two  grants  may  be 


made  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  for  the  same 
entity. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(e)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (e)  or  (d)  unless  an  application 
therefor  Is  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  Secretary.  Such  an  application  shall  be 
submitted  in  such  form  and  manner  and 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  An  application  for  a 
grant  which  will  cover  the  costs  of  modern- 
izing a  building  shall  include.  In  addition 
to  other  Information  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  site  of  the 
building. 

"(B)  plans  and  specifications  for  Its  mod- 
ernization, and 

"(C)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
work  on  the  modernization  of  the  building 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  work  in  the  local- 
ity as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-6,  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act) . 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  vrtth  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (C)  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176.  5  U.S.C.  Ap- 
pendix) and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
(1)(B),  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (d) 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
entity  for  which  the  application  Is  submitted 
is  a  community  health  center  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a))  and  that — 

"(A)  the  primary  health  services  of  the 
center  will  be  available  and  accessible  in  the 
center's  catchment  area  promptly,  as  appro- 
priate, and  In  a  manner  which  assures  con- 
tinuity; 

"(B)  the  center  will  have  organizational 
arrangements,  established  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or 

(I)  an  ongoing  quality  assurance  program 
(including  utilization  and  peer  review  sys- 
tems)   respecting  the  center's  services,  and 

(II)  maintaining  the  confidentiality  of  pa- 
tient records; 

"(C)  the  center  will  demonstrate  its  fi- 
nancial responsibility  by  the  use  of  such 
accounting  procedures  and  other  require- 
ments as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary: 

"(D)  the  center  (1)  has  or  will  have  a  con- 
tractual or  other  arrangement  with  the  agen- 
cy of  the  State,  in  which  it  provides  services, 
which  administers  or  supervises  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  or  a  part  of  the  center's  costs  in 
providing  health  services  to  persons  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  such 
a  State  plan,  or  (ii)  has  made  or  will  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  enter  into  such  an 
arrangement; 

"(E)  the  center  has  made  or  will  make  and 
win  continue  to  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  collect  appropriate  reimbursement  for  its 
costs  in  providing  health  services  to  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  insurance  benefits  under 
title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  such  Act,  or  to  as- 
sistance for  medical  expenses  under  any  other 
public  assistance  program  or  private  health 
insurance  program; 

"(F)  the  center  (1)  has  prepared  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  or  payments  for  the  provision  of 
its  services  designed  to  cover  its  reasonable 
costs  of  operation  and  a  corresponding 
schedule  of  discounts  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  such  fees  or  payments,  which 
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discounts  are  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the 
patient's  ability  to  pay,  (11)  has  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort (I)  to  secure  from  patients  payment  for 
services  In  accordance  with  such  schedules, 
and  (II)  to  collect  reimbursement  for  health 
services  to  persons  described  In  subpara- 
graph (E)  on  the  basis  of  the  full  amount  of 
fees  and  payments  for  such  services  without 
application  of  any  discount,  and  (111)  has 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  such  reports  as 
he  may  require  to  determine  compliance 
with  this  subparagraph; 

"(O)  the  center  has  established  a  govern- 
ing board  which  (i)  is  composed  of  Individ- 
uals a  majority  of  whom  are  being  served  by 
the  center  and  who.  as  a  group,  represent 
the  individuals  being  served  by  the  center, 
and  (il)  meets  at  least  once  a  month,  estab- 
lishes general  policies  for  the  center  (In- 
cluding the  selection  of  services  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  center  and  a  schedule  of  hours 
during  which  services  will  be  provided),  ap- 
proves the  center's  annual  budget,  and  ap- 
proves the  selection  of  a  director  for  the 
center; 

"(H)  the  center  has  developed.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  (i) 
an  overall  plan  and  budget  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  1861(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  (11)  an  effective  procedure 
for  compiling  and  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
such  statistics  and  other  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  relating  to  (I)  the 
costs  of  its  operations,  (11)  the  patterns  of 
use  of  its  services,  (HI)  the  availability,  ac- 
cessibility, and  acceptability  of  its  services, 
and  (IV)  such  other  matters  relating  to 
operations  of  the  applicant  as  the  Secretary 
may.  by  regulation,  require; 

"(I)  the  center  will  review  periodically  its 
catchment  area  to  (1)  Insiu^  that  the  size  of 
such  area  is  such  that  the  services  to  be 
provided  through  the  center  (Including  any 
satellite)  are  available  and  accessible  to  the 
residents  of  the  area  promptly  and  as  ap- 
propriate, (11)  Insure  that  the  boundaries 
of  such  area  conform,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  relevant  boundaries  of  political 
subdivisions,  school  districts,  and  Federal 
and  State  health  and  social  service  pro- 
grams, and  (ill)  Insure  that  the  boundaries 
of  such  area  eliminate,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, barriers  to  access  to  the  services  of  the 
center,  including  barriers  resulting  from  the 
area's  physical  characteristics.  Its  residential 
patterns.  Its  economic  and  social  group- 
ings, and  available  transportation;  and 

"(J)  In  the  case  of  a  center  which  serves 
a  population  Including  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  Individuals  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  the  center  has  (1)  developed 
a  plan  and  made  arrangements  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  such  population  for  provid- 
ing services  to  the  extent  practicable  in  the 
language  and  cultural  context  most  appro- 
priate to  such  individuals,  and  (11)  identified 
an  Individual  on  Its  staff  who  Is  fluent  In 
both  that  language  and  In  English  and  whose 
responsibilities  shall  include  providing  guid- 
ance to  such  individuals  and  to  appropriate 
staff  members  with  respect  to  cultural  sensi- 
tivities and  bridging  linguistic  and  cultural 
differences. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  provide  (either 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  by  grant  or  contract) 
all  necessary  technical  and  other  nonflnan- 
clal  assistance  ( Including  fiscal  and  program 
management  assistance  and  training  In  such 
management)  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit entity  to  assist  It  In  developing  plans 
for,  and  In  operating  as,  a  community  health 
center,  and  in  meeting  requirements  of  sub- 
section (e) (2). 

"(g)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  payments  p\irsuant  to  grants  un- 
der subsection  (c)  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,   and   tS.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year   1977. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  payments  pursuant  to  grants  un- 


der subsection  (d)  $215,000,00  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  $235,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977." 
(b)   Section  314(e)   of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  repealed. 
I  TITUE    VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

DISEASES    BOBNE    BY    RODENTS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  317(h)(1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  RH  disease"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ',  RH  disease,  and  diseases 
borne  by  rodents". 

(b)  Section  317(d)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1976  $20,000,000  for 
grants  under  this  section  for  communicable 
and  other  disease  control  programs  for  dis- 
eases borne  by  rodents.". 

HOME    HEALTH    SERVICES 

Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  estabOshment  and  initial 
operation  of  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  (as  defined  In  section  1861(o)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  which  vrill  provide 
home  health  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1861  (m)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in  areas 
in  which  such  services  are  not  otherwise 
available,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  make  grants 
to  meet  the  initial  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  such  agencies  and  expanding  the 
services  available  through  existing  agencies, 
and  to  meet  the  costs  of  compensating  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofessional  personnel 
during  the  initial  operation  of  such  agencies 
or  the  expansion  of  services  of  existing 
agencies. 

(2)  In  making  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  the  several  States  for  home 
health  services  and  preference  shall  be  given 
to  areas  within  a  State  in  which  a  high 
percentage  of  the  population  proposed  to  be 
served  is  composed  of  individuals  who  are 
elderly,  medically  Indigent,  or  both. 

(3)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

(4)  Payment  of  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  or  In  Installments  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for 
payments  under  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  make  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities  to  assist  them 
in  demonstrating  the  training  of  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  personnel  to 
provide  home  health  services  (as  defined  In 
section  1861(m)  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

(2)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

(3)  Payment  of  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, or  In  installments,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine. 

(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  this  subsection. 

COMMITTEE    ON    MENTAL    HEALTH    AND    ILLNESS 
OF    THE    ELDERLY 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Health  and  Illness  of  the 
Elderly  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Committee")  to  make  a  study  of 
and  recommendations  respecting — 

(1)  the  future  needs  for  mental  health 
facilities,  manpower,  research,  and  training 
to  meet  the  mental  health  care  needs  of 
elderly  persons, 

(2)  the  appropriate  care  of  elderly  persons 
who  are  In  mental  Institutions  or  who  have 
been  discharged  from  such  InBtltutlons,  and 


(3)  proposals  for  Implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  respecting  the  mental 
health  of  the  elderly. 

(b)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Conamlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  under  the  study  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions under  such  subsection. 

(c)(1)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  at  least  one  member 
from  each  of  the  fields  of  psychology,  psy- 
chiatry, social  science,  social  work,  and  nurs- 
ing. Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  by 
training,  experience,  or  attainments  be  ex- 
ceptionally qualified  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  daUy 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, for  each  day  (including  traveltlme)  dur- 
ing which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Committee. 
While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Committee,  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  in- 
termittently in  the  Government  service  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  the  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

COMMISSION    FOR    CONTROL    OF   EPILEPSY 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  shall  establish  a  tem- 
porary commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  Its 
Consequences  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to — 

(1)  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
state  of  the  art  of  medical  and  social  man- 
agement of  the  epilepsies  In  the  United 
States; 

(2)  investigate  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  proper  roles  of  Federal  and 
State  governments  and  national  and  local 
public  and  private  agencies  in  research,  pre- 
vention, identification,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  persons  with  epilepsy; 

(3)  develop  a  comprehensive  national  plan 
for  the  control  of  epilepsy  and  its  conse- 
quences based  on  the  most  thorough,  com- 
plete, and  accurate  data  and  information 
available  on  the  disorder;  and 

(4)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report 
detailing  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  and  appropriations,  as 
It  deems  advisable. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  members  shall  be  persons.  Including 
consumers  of  health  services,  who,  by  reason 
of  experience  or  training  In  the  medical,  so- 
cial, or  educational  aspects  of  the  epilepsies, 
are  especially  qualified  to  serve  on  such  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
In   which  the  original   appointments  were 
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made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
m  addition  to  that  received  in  his  regular 
employment,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3) ,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  rates,  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  In 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, for  each  day  (including  traveltlme)  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  each 
member  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  In  the 
same  manner  as  is  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report  required  by  subsection (b)  (4) . 

COMMISSION    FOR    CONTROL    OF     HUNTINGTON'S 
DISEASE 

Szc.  605.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  shall  establish  a  tem- 
porary commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Control  of  Huntington's 
Disease  and  Its  Consequences  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to— 

(1)  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
state  of  the  art  of  medical  and  social  manage- 
ment of  Huntington's  disease  in  the  United 
States; 

(2)  investigate  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  proper  roles  of  Federal  and 
State  governments  and  national  and  local 
public  and  private  agencies  in  research,  pre- 
vention. Identification,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  persons  with  Huntington's 
disease: 

(3)  develop  a  comprehensive  national  plan 
for  the  control  of  Huntington's  disease  and 
its  consequences  based  on  the  most  thorough, 
complete,  and  accurate  data  and  information 
available  on  the  disorder;  and 

(4)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report  detail- 
ing the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mission, together  with  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  appropriations,  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  members  shall  be  persons.  Including 
consumers  of  health  services,  who,  by  reason 
of  experience  or  training  In  the  medical, 
social,  or  educational  aspects  of  Huntington's 
disease,  are  especially  qualified  to  serve  on 
such  Commission. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointments  were 
made.  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  who  Is 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
nient  shall  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  In  his  regular  em- 
ployment, but  shall  be  entitled  to  relmburse- 
Jnent  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  by  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  on  the  Commission. 


(4)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3) ,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  rates,  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, for  each  day  (including  traveltlme)  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  each 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  In 
the  same  manner  as  Is  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report  required  by  subsection   (b)(4). 

HEMOPHILIA    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  606.  Title  XI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  part 
C  the  following  new  part : 

"Part  D — Hemophilia  Programs 
"treatment  centers 

"Sec.  1131.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  entities  for  projects 
for  the  establishment  of  comprehensive 
hemophilia  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ters. A  center  established  under  this  sub- 
section shall  provide — 

"  ( 1 )  access  to  the  services  of  the  center 
for  all  individuals  suffering  from  hemophilia 
who  reside  within  the  geographic  area  serv- 
ed by  the  center; 

"(2)  programs  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  personnel  in 
hemophilia  research,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment; 

"(3)  a  program  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  individuals  suffering  from 
hemophilia  who  are  being  treated  on  an  out- 
patient basis; 

"(4)  a  program  for  association  with  pro- 
viders of  health  care  who  are  treating  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  hemophilia  in  areas 
not  conveniently  served  directly  by  such 
center  but  who  are  more  conveniently  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  served  by  It 
than  by  the  next  geographically  closest 
center; 

"(5)  programs  of  social  and  vocational 
counseling  for  Individuals  suffering  from  the 
hemophilia;  and 

"(6)  individualized  written  comprehensive 
care  programs  for  each  Individual  treated  by 
or  In  association  with  such  center. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  application 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be 
In  such  form,  submitted  In  such  manner, 
and  contain  such  Information,  eis  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  applicant  will  serve  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  Individuals  that  Its  available  and 
potential  resources  will  enable  it  to  effec- 
tively serve. 

"(d)  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  for  proj- 
ects to  establish  hemophilia  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  the  Secretary  shall 

"(1)  take  Into  account  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  served  by  the  programs  to  be 
supported  by  such  centers  and  the  extent  to 
which  rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made 
by  such  centers  of  funds  under  such  grants 
and  contracts,  and 

"(2)  give  priority  to  projects  for  centers 
which  will  operate  In  areas  which  the  Sec- 
retray  determines  have  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  in  need  of  the  services  provided 
by  such  centers. 

"(e)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  629;  41  U.S.C.  6) . 


"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  payments  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  (a)  $3,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $4,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

"blood  separation  centers 

'Sec.  1132.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  entities  for  projects 
to  develop  and  expand,  within  existing  facil- 
ities, blood-separation  centers  to  separate 
and  make  available  for  distribution  blood 
components  to  providers  of  blood  services 
and  manufactures  of  blood  fractions.  For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'blood  components'  means 
those  constituents  of  whole  blood  which  are 
used  lor  therapy  and  which  are  obtained  by 
physical  separation  processes  which  result 
m  licensed  products  such  as  red  blood  cells, 
platelets,  white  blood  cells,  AHF-rlch  plasma, 
fresh-frozen  plasma,  cryopreclpltate,  and 
single  unit  plasma  for  infusion;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'blood  fractions'  means 
those  constituents  of  plasma  which  are  used 
for  therapy  and  which  are  obtained  by  li- 
censed fractionation  processes  presently 
used  in  manufacturing  which  result  In  li- 
censed products  such  as  normal  serum  al- 
bumin, plasma,  protein  fraction,  prothrom- 
bin complex,  fibrmogen,  AHF  concentrate, 
immune  serum  globulin,  and  hyperimmune 
globulins. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  frac- 
tions available  to  meet  the  needs  for  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from  hemophilia, 
and  that  public  and  other  nonprofit  private 
centers  already  engaged  in  the  production  of 
blood  fractions  could  alleviate  such  Insuffi- 
ciency with  assistance  under  this  subsection, 
he  may  make  grants  not  to  exced  $500,000  to 
such  centers  for  the  purposes  of  alleviating 
the  Insufficiency. 

"(c)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  an  appli- 
cation shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

"(d)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  without  regard  to  section 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.   629;    41   U.S.C.   6). 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  and  contracts  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal   year   1977." 

TECHNICAL    amendments 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Section  399c  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (added  by  Public  Law 
93-222)    Is  redesignated  as  section  399A. 

(b)  The  section  472  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  entitled  "Peer  Review  of  Grant 
Applications  and  Control  Projects"  Is  re- 
designated as  section  475. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  608.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  spe- 
cifically provided,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  and  by  titles  I,  n,  ni,  IV,  and  V 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1975.  The 
amendments  made  by  this  title  and  by  such 
titles  to  the  provisions  of  law  amended  by 
this  title  and  by  such  titles  are  made  to  such 
provisions  as  amended  by  title  Vn  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  vn— EXTENSION  OP  CURRENT  AU- 
THORITIES    THROUGH     FISCAL     YEAR 

1975 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  314(d)(1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  (relating  to  grants 
for  comprehensive  public  health  services)  Is 
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amended  by  striking  out  '•for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,   1974.  and  June  30.   1975". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  314(e) 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  project  grants  for 
health  services  development)  is  amended  by 
strUdng  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jxine  30,  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  June  30, 1975". 

(2)  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "1974" 
and  inserting  "1975",  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  "title  I  of  the  Health  Programs  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "title  VII  of  the  Health  Revenue  Sharing 
and  Health  Services  Act  of  1975". 

(c)  Section  319  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
migrant  health)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June 
30,  1975". 

(d)  Section  1001(c),  1003(b).  1004(b),  and 
1005(b)  of  title  X  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
population  research  and  family  planning), 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975". 

(e)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (relating  to 
grants  for  construction)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  June  30,  1975". 

(2)  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking   out   "1974"   and    inserting   "1975". 

(3)  Section  221(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1974"  each  place  It  occurs 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

(4)  Section  224(a)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  staffing  grants)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1 974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
June  30.  1975". 

(5)  (A)  Section  246  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  alcoholism  programs)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1975". 

(B)  Section  247(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  Jvme  30,  1974" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974, 
and  June  30.  1975". 

(8)  (A)  Section  252  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  drug  abuse  programs)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1975". 

(B)  Section  253(d)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30,  1975". 

(C)  Section  258(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  m  "lieu  thereof 
"each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975". 

(7)  Section  261  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
authorizations  for  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
programs)  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975",  and  (B)  by  strik- 
ing out  "1974"  m  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

(8)  Section  271(d)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  mental  health  of  chUdren)  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  80, 
197o",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "1974"  in 
paragraph  (2)  an4  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1976". 


TITLE  VIII— NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
CORPS 

EXTENSION    OF    CURRENT   AUTHORITY    THROUGH 
FISCAL    TEAR    1976 

Sec.  801.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  329  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973;", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ";  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975;  and  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1976". 

GRANTS    AND    SALES    OR    TRANSFERS    OF   PROPERTT 

Sec.  802.  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2) 
as  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  following  new  psu^graphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  to 
any  applicant  with  an  approved  application 
for  the  assignment  of  Corps  personnel  to 
assist  the  entity  in  meeting  the  costs  of  es- 
tablishing medical  practice  management  sys- 
tems for  Corps  personnel,  acquiring  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  their  use  in  provid- 
ing health  services,  and  other  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  health  services.  Not 
more  than  one  grant  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  one  health  manpower  short- 
age area  designated  under  subsection  (b)  (1). 
No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  paragraph 
unless  an  application  therefor  is  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secretary.  The 
amount  of  any  grant  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  no  grant  may  ex- 
ceed $25,000. 

"(3)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  assign- 
ment of  Corps  personnel  to  provide  health 
services  for  the  residents  of  a  critical  health 
manpower  shortage  area,  the  Secretary  (not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law) 
may  (A)  sell  (at  fair  market  value  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary) )  to  the  entity 
which  submitted  the  last  approved  applica- 
tion for  the  assignment  of  Corps  personnel 
for  such  area  equipment  and  supplies  of  the 
United  States  utilized  by  such  personnel  In 
providing  health  services  or  (B)  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  entity  is  financially 
unable  to  purchase  such  supplies  or  equip- 
ment at  their  fair  market  value,  sell  to  such 
entity  such  supplies  or  equipment  at  less 
than  fair  market  value  or  transfer  such 
supplies  or  equipment  to  the  entity." 

THIRD     PARTT     PAYMENT     COLLECTIONS 

Sec.  803.  Paragraph  2  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
the  last  2  sentences  of  subparagraph  (C), 
and  (2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a 
condition  to  the  approval  of  an  application 
for  the  assignment  of  Corps  personnel  that 
the  entity  which  submits  the  application 
enter  Into  an  appropriate  arrangement  with 
the  Secretary  under  which  the  entity  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  reasonable  for 
the  collection  of  payments  for  health  services 
provided  by  Corps  personnel.  Including  If  a 
Federal  agency,  an  agency  of  a  State  or  local 
government,  or  other  third  party  would  be 
responsible  for  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  health  services  if  it  had  not  been 
provided  by  Corps  personnel  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  collection,  on  a  fee-for-servlce  or 
other  basis,  from  such  agency  or  third  party 
the  portion  of  such  cost  for  which  It  would 
be  so  responsible  (and  In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  cost  which  such  agency- or 
third  party  woiUd  be  responsible,  the  health 
services  provided  by  Corps  personnel  shaU 
be  considered  as  being  provided  by  private 
practitioners). 

"(11)  Any  funds  collected  by  an  entity  un- 
der clause  (1)  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary 
for  deposit  In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  Such  funds  shall  be  disregarded  In 
determining  (I)  the  amounts  of  appropria- 
'  Ions  to  be  requested  under  subsection  (h). 


and  (II)  the  amounts  to  be  made  available 
from  appropriations  under  such  subsection 
to  carry  out  this  section.  The  Secretary  may 
waive  In  whole  or  In  part  the  application  of 
the  requirement  of  the  first  sentence  to  an 
entity  If  he  determines  that  compliance  with 
such  requirement  would  unduly  limit  the 
ability  of  the  entity  to  maintain  the  quality 
or  level  of  health  services  provided  by  Corps 
personnel." 

TITLE  IX— NUKSE  TRAINING 
SHORT  title;  reference  to  act 
Sec.  901.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nurse  Training  Act  of  1975". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  title  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Part  A — One- Year  Extension 
extension  of  existing  authorities  through 

fiscal  tear  1975 

Sec.  902.  (a)  Section  801  (relating  to  con- 
struction grants)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30 
1975". 

(b)  Section  806(1)  (relating  to  capitation 
grants)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,   1974,   and  June  30,   1975", 

(c)  Section  808  (relating  to  special  project 
grants  and  contracts  and  financial  distress 
grants)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  each  place 
it  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974  and 
June  30,  1975". 

(d)  Section  809  (relating  to  loan  guaran- 
tees and  Interest  subsidies)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1974"  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1975",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974"  In  subsection  (e)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  or  in  the  next  fiscal 
year". 

(e)  Section  810(d)  (relating  to  start-up 
grants)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30, 
1975". 

(f)  Section  860  (relating  to  scholarships) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "next  two  fiscal  years" 
In  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "next  three  fiscal  years", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1975"  In  that  sub- 
section and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1976", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1974"  in  that  sub- 
section and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  next  two  fiscal 
years"  In  subsection  (c)  (1)  (A)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  next  three  fiscal  years", 

(5)  by  striking  out  "1974"  In  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1975",  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "1976"  in  that  sub- 
section and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

(g)  Section  868(b)  (relating  to  recruit- 
ment programs)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1974,  and  June  30, 
1976". 

Part   B — Revision   and  Extension  ot  Pro- 
grams Through  Fiscal  Txab  1974 
Subpart  1— Effective  Date 
effective  date 
Sec.  905.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  spe- 
cifically provided,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  part  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1975.  The 
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amendments  made  by  this  part  to  provisions 
of  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  are  made  to  such  provisions  as 
amended  by  part  A  of  this  title. 

Subpart  2 — Construction  Assistance 

EXTENSION     of    GRANTS    AND    LOAN    GUARANTEES 

and  interest  subsidies 

Sec.  910.  (a)(1)  Section  801  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973,";  and  by 
inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $20,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978". 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  grants  for 
construction  projects  under  part  A  of  title 
VIII  of  the  Act  made  from  appropriations 
under  section  801  of  the  Act,  section  802(c) 
(l)(A)  Is  amended  (A)  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "proposed  facilities",  and  (B)  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  ",  or  (11)  in  ex- 
panding the  capacity  of  the  school  to  pro- 
vide graduate  training". 

(b)(1)(A)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 809  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1978". 

(B)  (i)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  809  is  amended  (I)  by  striking  out 
"(1)"  and  (II)  by  striking  out  all  after  "the 
project"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(li)  The  amendment  made  by  clause  (1) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans  guaranteed 
under  subpart  I  of  part  A  of  title  VIII  of 
the  Act  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
of  such  section  is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1973,",  and  (B)  by  insert- 
ing after  "the  next  fiscal  year"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "$1,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1976 
$1,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $1,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1978". 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  809  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank"  and  "non-Federal  lenders" 

(2)    Subsection    (b)     of    section    809    Is 
amended   by   inserting  "or  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank"  after  "non-Federal  lender". 
technical  amendments 

Sec.  911.  (a)(1)  Title  VIII  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  heading  for  part  A  the 
following : 

"Subpart  I — Construction  Assistance 
(2)   The  heading  for  part  A  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Grants"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Assistance". 

(b)   Section  809  Is  Inserted  after  section 
804  and  Is  redesignated  as  section  805. 
Subpart  3— Capitation  Grants 

EXTENSION  and  REVISION  OP  CAPriATION  GRANTS 

Sec.  915.  (a)  Section  806(a)  is  amended 
Dy  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  Each  collegUte  school  of  nursing 
Shall  receive  $400  for  each  undergraduate 
luu-time  student  enrolled  in  each  of  the  last 
two  years  of  such  school  in  such  year. 

(2)  Each  assoctote  degree  school  of  nurs- 
ing shall  receive  (A)  the  product  of  $275  and 
one-half  of  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  the  first  year  of  such  school 
timl  ^^  P"'  *"**  <^)  *275  for  each  full- 
su?wJ"*t'J*  enrolled  in  the  last  year  of 
such  school  in  such  year. 

"(3)  Each  diploma  school  of  nursing  shall 
ecelve  $250  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled m  such  school  in  such  year." 

section  806  are  repealed  and  the  following 
new  subsection  is  inserted  after  subsection 
(0): 

"(c)(1)   Requirements  for  Grants.— The 

Sn"^  ^*"  ^°^  °^«  *  Brant  under  sub- 
jection  (a)    to  any  school  of  nursing  in  a 
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fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1975,  un- 
less the  application  for  such  grant  contains 
or  is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  the  first-year  enrollment  of  full- 
time  students  in  the  school  In  the  school 
year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  grant  applied  for  is  to  be  made  will  not 
be  less  than  the  first-year  enrollment  of 
such  students  in  the  school  in  the  preceding 
school  year;  and 

"(B)  that  the  school  will  expend  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  function  as  a  school  of  nursing, 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant 
is  sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other  than 
funds  for  construction  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  from  non-Federal  sources  which 
is  at  least  as  great  as  the  average  amount  of 
funds  expended  by  such  applicant  for  such 
purposes  (excluding  expenditures  of  a  non- 
recurring nature)  In  the  three  fiscal  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  grant  is  sought. 

The  requirement  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  section 
802(b)(2)(D),   where   applicable. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  to  any  school  of  nurs- 
ing In  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30, 
1975,  unless  one  of  the  following  require- 
ments Is  met: 

"(A)  The  application  for  such  grant  shall 
contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  for 
the  school  year  beginning  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  grant  Is  to  be 
made  and  for  each  school  year  thereafter 
beginning  in  a  fiscal  year  In  which  such  a 
grant  is  made  the  first  year  enrollment  of 
full-time  students  In  such  school  will  exceed 
the  number  of  such  students  enrolled  In  the 
school  year  beginning  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975 — 

"(1)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  if 
such  number  was  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred, or 

"(11)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
ten  students,  whichever  Is  greater,  if  such 
number  was  more  than  one  hundred. 

"(B)  The  school  has  provided  reasonable 
assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
it  will  carry  out,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
submitted  by  the  school  to  the  Secretary 
and  approved  by  him,  at  least  two  of  the 
following  programs  in  the  school  year  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  grant  Is  to  be  made  and  In  each 
school  year  thereafter  beginning  in  a  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  a  grant  is  made: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  collegiate  schools  of 
nursing,  a  program  for  the  training  of  nurse 
practitioners  (as  defi,ned  in  section  822). 

"(11)  A  program  under  which  students 
enrolled  in  a  school  of  nursing  will  receive 
a  significant  portion  of  their  clinical  train- 
ing in  community  health  centers,  long-term 
care  facilities,  and  ambulatory  care  facili- 
ties geographically  remote  from  the  main 
site  of  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  school. 
"(Ill)  A  program  for  the  continuing  edu- 
cation of  nurses  which  meets  needs  iden- 
tified by  appropriate  State,  regional,  or  local 
health  or  educational  entities  (Including 
health  systems  agencies) . 

"(iv)  A  program  to  identify,  recruit,  en- 
roll, retain,  and  graduate  individuals  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  (as  determined 
in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  under  which  program  at  least  10 
per  centum  of  each  year's  entering  class  (or 
ten  students,  whichever  is  greater)  Is  com- 
prised of  such  Individuals.". 

(c)(1)  Section  806(1)  (1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1973,"  and  by  in- 
serting before  "for  grants"  the  following: 
"$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $55.000  000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $65,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978". 

(d)  For  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  each  of 


the  next  two  fiscal  years,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  to  make  annual 
grants  to  schools  of  nursing  under  section 
806(a)  of  the  Act  (as  In  effect  on  June  30, 
1975)  based  on  the  number  of  enrollment 
bonus  students  (determined  In  accordance 
with  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  806 
of  the  Act  (as  so  In  effect)  enrolled  In  such 
schools  who  were  first-year  students  In  such 
schools  for  school  years  beginning  before 
June  30,  1975. 

technical  amendments 
Sec.  916.  (a)  Subsections  (g),  (h),  and  (1) 
of  section  806  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(d),  (e),  and  (f),  respectively. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (1)" 
and^  inserting    in   lieu   thereof   "subsection 

(c)  Title  Vm  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  805  (as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 102(b)  of  this  Act)  the  following: 

"Subpart  U— Capltetlon  Grants". 
effective  date 
Sec.  917.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
subpart  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
grants  made  under  section  806  (redesignated 
as  section  810  by  part  C  of  this  title)  of  the 
Act  from  appropriations  under  such  section 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30. 
1975. 

Subpart  4 — ^Financial  Distress  Grants 

EXTENSION    or    FINANCIAL    DISTRESS    GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  921.  Title  Vm  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  807  the  following : 

"Subpart  in — Financial  Distress  Grants 

"FINANCIAL  distress  GRANTS 

Sec.  815.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  public  or  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  nursing  which  are  in  serious  fi- 
nancial straits  to  meet  operational  costs  re- 
quired to  maintain  quality  educational  pro- 
grams or  which  have  special  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  meet  accreditation  require- 
ments. Any  such  grant  may  be  made  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary, 
including  requirements  that  the  school  agree 
(1)  to  disclose  any  financial  information  or 
data  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  sources  or  causes  of  that 
school's  financial  distress,  (2)  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  cost  analysis  study  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary,  and  (3)  to  carry 
out  appropriate  operational  and  financial 
reforms  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained 
in  the  course  of  the  comprehensive  cost 
analysis  study  or  on  the  basis  of  other  rele- 
vant information. 

"(b)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  an  application  therefor  la 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or  dis- 
approve such  an  application  except  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Nurse  Training. 

"(2)  An  application  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  must  contain  or  be  supported 
by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  applicant  will  expend  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  as  a  school  of  nursing 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant 
is  sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other  than 
funds  for  construction  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  from  non-Federal  sources  which 
is  at  least  as  great  as  the  average  amount 
of  funds  expended  by  such  applicant  for 
such  purpose  (excluding  expenditures  of  a 
nonrecurring  nature)  in  the  three  fiscal  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  grant  is  sought.  The  Secretary 
may,  after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Nurse  Training,  waive 
the  requirement  of  the  preceding  sentence 
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with  respect  to  any  school  If  he  determines 
that  the  application  of  such  requirement  to 
such  school  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  For  payments  under  grants  under  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
♦5,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978.". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  922.  Sections  805  and  808  (as  In  effect 
on  June  30, 1975)  are  repealed. 

Subpart  5 — Special  Project  Assistance 

SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  931.  (a)  Title  VIII  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  subpart  HI  of  part  A  (as 
added  by  section  921  of  this  title)  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Subpart  IV — Special  Projects 

"SPECIAL    PROJECT   GRANTS   AND    CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  nursing  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  entitles,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  public  or  private  entity,  to 
meet  the  costs  of  special  projects  to — 

"(1)  assist  in — 

"(A)  mergers  between  hospital  training 
programs  or  between  hospital  training  pro- 
grams and  academic  Institutions,  or 

"(B)  other  cooperative  arrangements 
among  hospitals  and  academic  Institutions, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  nurse  train- 
ing programs; 

"(2)  (A)  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new 
nurse  training  programs  or  programs  of  re- 
search In  nursing  education,  or 

"(B)  significantly  Improve  curricula  of 
schools  of  nursing  (Including  currlculums 
of  pediatric  nursing  and  geriatric  nursing) 
or  modify  existing  programs  of  nxxrslng 
education; 

"(3)  Increase  nursing  education  opportu- 
nities for  individuals  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
by- 

"(A)  identifying,  recruiting,  and  selecting 
such  individuals, 

"(B)  facilitating  the  entry  of  such  Indi- 
viduals into  schools  of  nursing, 

"(C)  providing  counseling  or  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  assist  such  Individuals  to 
complete  successfully  their  nursing  educa- 
tion, 

"(D)  providing,  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
entry  of  such  Individuals  Into  the  regular 
course  of  education  at  a  school  of  nursing, 
preliminary  education  designed  to  assist 
them  to  complete  successfully  such  regular 
course  of  education, 

"(E)  paying  such  stipends  (including  al- 
lowances for  travel  and  dependents)  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  for  such  Individ- 
uals for  any  period  of  nursing  education, 
«nd 

"(F)  publicizing,  especially  to  licensed  vo- 
cational or  practical  nurses,  existing  sources 
of  financial  aid  available  to  persons  enrolled 
In  schools  of  nursing  or  who  are  undertaking 
training  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  enroll 
in  such  schools; 

"(4)  provide  continuing  education  for 
nurses; 

"(5)  provide  appropriate  retraining  oppor- 
tunities for  nurses  who  (after  periods  of 
professional  Inactivity)  desire  again  actively 
to  engage  In  the  nursing  profession; 

"(6)  help  to  Increase  the  supply  or  Im- 
prove the  distribution  by  geographic  area 
or  by  specialty  group  of  adequately  trained 
nursing  personnel  (Including  nursing  per- 
sonnel who  are  bilingual)  needed  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  Nation,  Including  the 
need  to  Increase  the  availability  of  personal 
health  services  and  the  need  to  promote  pre- 
ventive health  care; 


"(7)  provide  training  and  education  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  licensed  vocational  or 
practical  nurses,  nursing  assistants,  and 
other  paraprofesslonal  nursing  personnel;  or 

"(8)  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  devel- 
oping short-term  (not  to  exceed  6  months) 
In-servlce  training  programs  for  nurses  aides 
and  orderlies  for  nursing  homes,  which  pro- 
grams emphasize  the  special  problems  of 
geriatric  patients  and  Include  training  for 
monitoring  the  well-being  and  feeding  and 
cleaning  of  the  patients  in  nursing  homes, 
emergency  procedures,  drug  properties  and 
Interactions,  and  fire  safety  techniques. 
Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  VS.C. 
629;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  advice 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 
Training,  provide  assistance  to  the  heads 
of  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
utilization  of  medical  facilities  under  their 
Jurisdiction  for  nurse  training  programs. 

"(c)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  an  application  ex- 
cept after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Training.  Such 
an  application  shall  provide  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  accounting  procediires  and  re- 
ports, and  access  to  the  records  of  the  ap- 
plicant, as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  t«- 
Bure  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting 
for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978.  Not  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
imder  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  for  payments  under  grants  and 
contracts  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  special 
projects  described  In  subsection  (a)  (3). 

"advanced    NUBSE   training    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  821.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  collegiate  schools 
of  nursing  to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to — 

"(A)  plan,  develop,  and  operate, 

"(B)  significantly  expand,  or 

"(C)  maintain  existing, 
programs  for  the  advanced  training  of  pro- 
fessional nurses  to  teach  In  the  various  fields 
of  nurse  training,  to  serve  In  administrative 
or  supervisory  capacities,  or  to  serve  In  other 
professional  nursing  specialties  (Including 
service  as  nurse  clinicians)  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  require  advanced  training. 

"(b)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

"NURSE  PRACTITIONER   PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  822.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  schools  of  nursing, 
medicine,  and  public  health,  public  or  non- 
profit private  hospitals,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entities  to  meet  the  cost  of 
projects  to — 

"(A)  plan,  develop,  and  operate, 

"(B)  significantly  expand,  or 

"(C)  maintain  existing, 

programs  for  the  training  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners. 

The  Secretary  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  applications  for  grants  or  contracts 
for  programs  for  the  training  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners which  emphasize  training  respect- 
ing the  special  problems  of  geriatric  patients 


and  training  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
nursing  home  patients. 

"(2)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'programs  for  the  training  of  nurse 
practitioners'  means  educational  programs 
for  registered  nurses  (Irrespective  of  the 
type  of  school  of  nursing  In  which  the  nurses 
received  their  training)  which  meet  guide- 
lines prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (B)  and  which  have 
as  their  objective  the  education  of  niirses 
(including  pediatric  and  geriatric  nurses) 
who  will,  upon  completion  of  their  studies  in 
such  programs,  be  qualified  to  effectively  pro- 
vide primary  health  care.  Including  primary 
health  care  In  homes  and  in  ambulatory  care 
facilities,  long-term  care  facilities,  and  other 
health  care  institutions. 

"(B)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
educational  organizations  and  professional 
nursing  and  medical  organizations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  guidelines  for  programs 
for  the  training  of  nurse  practitioners.  Such 
guidelines  shall,  as  a  minimum,  require  that 
such  a  program — 

"(1)  extend  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
and  consist  of — 

"(I)  supervised  clinical  practice,  and 

"(II)   at  least  four  months  (In  the  aggre- 
gate) of  classroom  Instruction, 
directed  toward  preparing  nurses  to  deliver 
primary  health  care;  and 

"(il)  have  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than 
eight  students. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  Into  for  a  project  to  plan,  develop, 
and  operate  a  program  for  the  training  of 
nurse  practitioners  unless  the  application  for 
the  grant  or  contract  contains  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  pro- 
gram wUl  upon  its  development  meet  the 
guidelines  which  arc  in  effect  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)(B);  and  no  grant  may  b» 
made  or  contract  entered  Into  for  a  project 
to  expand  or  maintain  such  a  program  unlesx 
the  application  for  the  grant  or  contract  con- 
tains assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  program  meets  the  guidelines  which 
are  in  effect  under  such  subsection. 

"(c)  The  costs  for  which  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  may  be  made  may 
Include  costs  of  preparation  of  faculty  mem- 
bers In  order  to  conform  to  the  guidelines 
established  under  subsection  (a)(2)(B). 

"(d)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978.". 

(b)  Sections  810  and  868  are  repealed. 

GtrlDELINES  FOR  NURSE  PRACTITIONER 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  932.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  within  ninety  days 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
prescribe  the  guidelines  for  nurse  practi- 
tioner programs  specified  in  section  822(a) 
of  the  Act  (as  added  by  section  931  of  this 
title). 

EXTENSION    OF    TRAINEESHIPS 

Sec.  935.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  821 
(as  In  effect  on  June  30,  1975)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUovTs: 

"i&)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $20,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and  $25,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  cover  the  costs  of 
tralneeships  for  the  training  of  professional 
nurses — 

"(1)  to  teach  In  the  various  fields  of  nurse 
training  (Including  practical  nurse  training), 

"(3)  to  serve  in  administrative  or  super- 
visory capacities, 

"(3)   to  serve  as  nurse  practitioners,  or 

"(4)  to  serve  in  other  professional  nursing 
specialties  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
require  advanced  training.". 
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(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  grants  under 
section  821  of  the  Act  from  appropriations 
under  such  section  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1975,  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 821  (as  so  in  effect)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
making  grants  for  tralneeships  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  for  tralneeshlp 
programs  which  conform  to  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  section  822 
(s)(2)(B).". 

EXTENSION    OF    S'TUDENT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  936.  (a)  Section  822(b)  (4)  (as  in  effect 
on  June  30,  1975)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1, 1978". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  periods  of 
training  to  be  a  nurse  anesthetist  under- 
taken on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  823(b)  (2)  (B)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(or  training  to  be  a  nurse 
anesthetist) "  after  "professional  training  in 
nursing". 

(c)  Section  824  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS   FOR 
STUDENT    LOAN    FUNDS 

"Sec.  824.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  allotments  under  section  825 
to  schools  of  nursing  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  their  student  loan  funds  estab- 
lished under  section  822,  $25,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978.  For  fiscal 
year  1979,  and  for-  each  of  the  next  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  academic  year  ending  before 
October  1,  1978,  to  continue  or  complete 
their  education.". 

(d)  Section  826  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1977"  each  place  it  occurs  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  therof  "September  30,  1980", 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1977" 
In  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "December  31,  1980". 

(e)  (1)  Section  827  is  repealed. 
(2)  The  nurse  training  fund  created  within 

the  Treasury  by  section  827(d)  (l)  of  the  Act 
shall  remain  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  his  responsibilities  respecting 
participations  in  obligations  acquired  under 
lection  827  of  the  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  deposit  in  such  fund  all  amounts 
received  by  him  as  Interest  payments  or  re- 
payments of  principal  on  loans  under  such 
section  827.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  de- 
termines the  moneys  In  the  funds  exceed  the 
present  and  any  reasonable  prospective  fur- 
ther requirements  of  such  fund,  such  excess 
may  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  payments  under  agreements  entered 
toto  under  section  827(b)  of  the  Act  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EXTENSION    OP    SCHOLARSHIP    PROGRAM 

Sec.  937.  Section  860  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  three  fiscal  years"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  In  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  inserting  In 
ueu  thereof  "1976,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976"  in  the 
•econd  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  in 
jubsectlon  (c)(1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1979";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1976"  in  the 
»«md  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  in 
wbsectlon  (c)(1)(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
wiereof  "October  1, 1978". 


Part  C — Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments 

technical  and  conforming  amendments 

Sec.  941.  (a)  (1)  Section  802  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  each  place 
it  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
subpart"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  806(e)  of 
this  Act"  in  subsection  (b)(2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  810(c) "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(6)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurances  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance  of 
work  on  a  project  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (40  TJ.S.C.  267a— 
276a-5,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act),  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  labor  standards  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5 
U.S.C.  Appendix)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c)."; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "section  841  (herein- 
after in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cil')" in  the  first  sentence  following  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  851"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
following  such  paragraph;  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "above  In  paragraph 
(A)"  in  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "In  subparagraph  (A)". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  803  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for  a  con- 
struction project  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
such   amount  as   the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate  after  obtaining  the  advice 
of  the  National  Advlsorj-  Council  on  Nurse 
Training;  except  that — 
"  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  grant — 
"(A)  for  a  project  for  a  new  school, 
"(B)  for  a  project  for  new  faculties  for  an 
existing  school  in  cases  where  such  facilities 
are  of  particular  Importance  In  providing  a 
major    expansion    of    training    capacity,    as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
or 

"(C)  for  a  project  for  major  remodeling 
or  renovation  of  an  existing  facility  where 
such  project  is  required  to  meet  an  increase 
in  student  enrollment,  the  amount  of  such 
grant  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
necessary  cost  of  construction,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  of  such  project;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  for  any  other 
project,  the  amount  of  such  grant  may  not, 
except  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
unusual  circumstances  make  a  larger  per- 
centage (which  may  In  no  case  exceed  75  per 
centum)  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  exceed  67  per 
centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  construc- 
tion, as  so  determined,  of  the  project  with 
respect  to  which  the  grant  is  made.". 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
803  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
part"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
subpart". 

(c)  Section  804  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "this  part"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  subpart",  and  (2)  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  805  (as  redesignated  by  section 
011(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
part"  each  place  it  occurs  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  subpart". 

(e)  Section  806  is  redesignated  as  section 
810. 


(f)  Section  807  is  redesignated  as  section 
811  and  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  805,  806,  or 
810"  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart"; 

(2)  by  ."Striking  out  "part"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof   "subpart"; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Is  from  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
school  of  nursing; ";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "those  sections"  each 
place  It  occurs  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  subpart". 

(g)  (1)  Title  VIII  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  heading  for  part  B  the  following: 

"Subpart  I — Tralneeships". 

(2)  Section  821  (as  so  designated  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  is  redesignated  as  section  830. 

(3)  Title  VIII  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  830  (as  so  redesignated)  the 
following : 

"Subpart  II— Student  Loans". 

(h)  Sections  822,  823,  825,  826,  828,  and 
830  (as  so  designated  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  are 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Sections  822(a),  823,  825.  826,  and  828 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
part"  each  place  It  occurs  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  subpart". 

(2)  Sections  822(a).  823(b),  823(c),  825(b) 
(2),  and  826(a)(1)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

(3)  Section  822(b)  (2)  (A)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  this  part"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "from  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 838". 

(4)  (A)   Section  825  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  '  (whether  as  Federal 
capital  contributions  or  as  loans  to  schools 
under  section  827)"  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  ".  and  for  loans  pur- 
suant to  section  827,"  In  subsection  (b)  (1). 

(B)  Section  826(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(other  than  so  much  of  such  fund 
as  relates  to  payments  from  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  827(d))". 

(C)  Section  828  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  loans." 

(5)  Section  830  is- 

(A)  transferred  to  section  823  and  Inserted 
after  subsection   (I)   of  such  section;  and 

(B)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  830. 
(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(J)". 

(1)  (1)  Sections  822.  823.  824.  825,  826,  828. 
and  829  (as  so  designated  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  are 
redesignated  as  sections  835.  836  837  838 
839.  840,  and  841,  respectively. 

(2)  Section  835  (as  so  redesignated)  Ib 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "829"  each 
place  It  occurs  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"841",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "823"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "836". 

(3)  Section  837  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "825"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "838".  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "822"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "835". 

(4)  Section  838  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "824"  each  place  It 
occurs  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "837". 

(6)  Section  839  (as  so  redesignated)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "822"  each  place  It 
occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "835". 

(6)  Section  841  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "822"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "835".  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "part  D"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subpart  in  of  this  part". 

(J)(l)  Part  D  of  title  Vin  is  Inserted 
after  subpart  n  of  part  B  of  such  title;  sec- 
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tlons  860  and  861  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 845  and  846,  respectively;  and  the  bead- 
ing for  such  part  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Subpart  in — Scbolarship  Grants  to  Scbools 
of  Niirslng". 

(2)  Section  845(a)  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  in- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "this  section". 

(3)  Section  846  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  the 
first  time  It  occurs  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  845",  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  "to  the  sums  available  to  the  school 
under  this  part  for  (and  to  be  regarded  as) 
Federal  capital  contributions,  to  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  such  sums"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "to  the  student  loan 
fund  of  the  school  established  under  an 
agreement  under  section  835.  Funds  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  to  such  a  student 
loan  fund  shall  be  considered  sis  part  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund". 

(4)  Section  869  is  repealed. 

(k)  (1)  Sections  841.  842,  843,  844,  and  845 
(as  so  designated  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  851,  852,  853,  854,  and  855, 
respectively. 

(2)  Section  851  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "part  A  of 
applications  under  section  805"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subpart  I  of  part  A,  of  applications  under 
section  805,  and  of  applications  under  sub- 
part III  of  part  A";  (B)  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b):  (C)  by  striking  out  "(a)(1)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)";  and  (D) 
by  striking  out  "(2)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(b)". 

(3)  Section  853  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "part  A"  In  paragraph 
(f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpart 
I  of  part  A"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "806"  In  paragraph 
(f)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "810"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "part  B"  each  place 
It  occurs  in  paragraph  (f)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  835"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "825"  in  paragraph 
(f)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "838"; 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a) 
through  (j)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (10) 
respectively; 

(F)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  paragragh  (6)  (as  so  redesignated)  as 
clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C,  respectively. 

(G)  by  redesignating  subclauses  (A)  and 
(B)  of  such  paragraph  (6)  as  subclauses  (i) 
and  (11),  respectively:  and 

(H)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  paragraph  (9)  (as  so  redesignated)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively. 

(4)  Part  C  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"delecatiok 

"Sec.  856.  The  Secretary  may  delegate  the 
authority  to  administer  any  program  author- 
ized by  this  title  to  the  administrator  of  a 
central  or  regional  office  or  offices  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
except  that  the  authority — 

"(1)  to  review,  and  prepare  comments  on 
the  merit  of,  any  application  for  a  grant  or 
contract  under  any  program  authorized  by 
this  title  for  purposes  of  presenting  such  ap- 
plication to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Nurse  Training,  or 

"(2)  to  make  such  a  grant  or  enter  into 
such  s  contract, 

shall  not  be  further  delegated  to  any  admln- 
Istratcv  of.  or  officer  In,  any  regional  office  or 
offices  in  the  Department.". 

ttTBU'l'lVE  DATE 

Sec.  942.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
941  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1975.  Except  aa 


otherwise  speclflcally  provided,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  941  to  provisions  of 
title  VIII  of  the  Act  are  made  to  such  pro- 
visions as  in  effect  July  1,  1975,  and  as 
amended  by  part  B  of  this  title. 

Part  D — Miscellaneous 
information    respecting    the    supply    and 
distribution    of    and    requirements    fob 

NURSES 

Sec.  951.  (a)(1)  Using  procedures  devel- 
oped In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3),  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
( hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  determine  on  a  continu- 
ing basis — 

(A)  the  supply  (both  current  and  projected 
and  within  the  United  States  and  within 
each  State)  of  registered  nurses,  licensed 
practical  and  vocational  nurses,  nurse's  aides, 
registered  nurses  with  advanced  training  or 
graduate  degrees,  and  nurse  practitioners; 

(B)  the  distribution,  within  the  United 
States  aud  within  each  State,  of  such  nurses 
so  as  to  determine  (1)  those  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  are  oversupplied  or 
undersuppUed,  or  which  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  nurses  in  relation  to  the 
population  of  the  area,  and  (11)  the  demand 
for  the  services  which  such  nurses  provide; 
and 

(C)  the  current  and  future  requirements 
for  such  nurses,  nationally  and  within  each 
State. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  survey  and  gather 
data,  on  a  continuing  basis,  on — 

(A)  the  number  and  distribution  of 
nurses,  by  type  of  employment  and  location 
of  practice; 

(B)  the  number  of  niirses  who  are  prac- 
ticing full  time  and  those  who  are  employed 
part  time,  within  the  United  States  and 
within  each  State; 

(C)  the  average  rates  of  compensation  for 
nurses,  by  type  of  practice  and  location  of 
practice; 

(D)  the  activity  status  of  the  total  number 
of  registered  nurses  within  the  United  States 
and  within  each  State; 

(E)  the  number  of  nurses  with  advanced 
training  or  graduate  degrees  in  nursing,  by 
specialty.  Including  nurse  practitioners, 
nurse  clinicians,  nurse  researchers,  nurse 
educators,  and  nurse  supervisors  and  admin- 
istrators; and 

(F)  the  number  of  registered  nurses  en- 
tering the  United  States  anfmally  from  other 
nations,  by  country  of  nurse  training  and  by 
immigrant  status. 

(3)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  procedures  for  determining  (on  both 
a  current  and  projected  basis)  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  and  requirements  for 
nurses  within  the  United  States  and  within 
each  State. 

(b)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1977,  and 
February  1  of  each  succeeding  year,  the 
Secrettuy  shall  report  in  the  Congress — 

(1)  his  determinations  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  and  the  data  gathered  under  subsec- 
tion (a) (2) ; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  such  determination  and 
data;  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  such  legislation 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  based  on  such 
determinations  and  data,  will  achieve  (A) 
an  equitable  distribution  of  nurses  within 
the  United  States  and  within  each  State, 
and  (B)  adequate  supplies  of  nurses  within 
the  United  States  and  within  each  State. 

(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
may  review  the  Secretary's  report  under  sub- 
section (b)  before  its  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  Office  may  not  revise  the 
report  or  delay  Its  submission,  and  It  may 
submit  to  the  Congress  Its  comments  (and 
those  of  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
CJovemment)    respecting  such  report. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 


That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 

Paul  G.  Rogers, 

DAVm  E.  Satterfield, 

Richardson  Preteh, 

Jim  Symington, 

James  H.  Scheueb, 

Henbt  A.  Waxman, 

Samuel  L.  Devine, 

Tim  Lee  Carter, 

James  T.  Broyhill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Walter  F.  Mondale, 

William  D.  Hathaway, 

Dick  Schweiker, 

Jacob  Javits, 

J.  Glenn  Beall, 

Bob  Taft,  Jr.. 

Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory   Statement  of  the 
Committee  op  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  66)  to 
amend  title  vni  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs 
of  assistance  under  that  title  for  nurse 
training  and  to  revise  and  extend  programs 
of  health  revenue  sharing  and  health  serv- 
ices, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clar- 
ifying changes. 

background 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  66,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  contained  a  three-year,  fiscal  years 
1975-1977,  revision  and  extension  of  the 
nurse  training  authorities  In  title  VIH  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  a  two-year, 
fiscal  years  1975-1976,  revision  and  extension 
of  authorities  for  health  revenue  sharing  and 
health  services  programs  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  and  a  modest  substantive 
amendment  to  the  authority  for  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  The  House  amend- 
ment combined  the  text  of  three  separately 
considered  House  bills  as  a  single  amend- 
ment to  S.  66.  These  Included  H.R.  4925,  s 
two-year,  fiscal  years  197ft-1977,  revision  and 
extension  of  authorities  for  health  revenue 
sharing  and  health  services  programs;  HH. 
4114,  a  one-year  revision  and  extension  of 
the  authority  for  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps;  and  Hit.  4115,  a  three-year,  fiscal 
years  1976-1978.  revision  and  extension  of  the 
nurse  training  authorities.  The  Conference 
Report  Is  generally  similar  to  the  House 
amendment  and  Is  described  in  substantially 
more  detail  In  the  following  sections  of  the 
Statement  of  Managers.  The  revision  and 
extension  of  the  nurse  training  authority 
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contained  in  the  Conference  Report  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  In  HJt.  17085  of  the  93rd 
Congress  which  was  pocket  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Ford  after  adjournment.  The  revision 
and  extension  of  the  health  revenue  sharing 
and  health  services  program  authorities  are 
similar  to  those  contained  in  H.R.  14214  of 
the  93rd  Ck^ngress  which  was  also  pocket 
vetoed  by  President  Ford  after  adjournment 
In  December  1974. 


HEALTH  REVENUE  SHARING  AND   HEALTH 
SERVICES    PROGRAMS 

Years  of  authorizations 
The  Senate  bill,  S.  66,  authorized  two  years 
of  appropriations  under  the  revised  author- 
ities, fiscal  years  1975  and  1976,  and  con- 
tained no  authorizations  for  1977. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  a  sim- 
ple one-year  extension  of  the  existing  au- 
thorities for  fiscal  year  1976  and  two  years 


of  appropriations  under  the  revised  author- 
ities, fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment  because  fiscal  year  1975 
has  now  been  completed. 

Authorization  amounts 

The  Senate  bill  contained  authorizations 
of  appropriations  In  the  amounts  shown  in 
Table  1  in  the  first  column  for  each  year. 


TABLE  X.-COMPARISON  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  THE  SENATE  BILL,  HOUSE  AMENDMENT.  AND  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  RESPECTING  THE  HEALTH  REVENUE: 

SHARING  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES  PROVISIONS  OF  S.  66 

|ln  millions  of  dollinl 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Total 


Propam 


Senate 
bill 


House 
amend- 
ment' 


Con- 
ference 
agree- 
ment' 


Senate 
bill 


House 
amend- 
ment 


Con- 
ference 
agree- 
ment 


House 

Senate      amend- 

bill>         men! 


Con- 
ference 
agree- 
ment 


Senate 
bill 


Con- 
House        ference 
amend-         agree- 
ment men! 


Health  revenue  sharing,  total. 


160.0 


160       115 


115 


125 


125 


320.0         240.0 


240.0 


Comprehensive  health  services  sec.  314<d)(7XA)) too 

Hypertension  programs  (sec.  314{d)(7XB)) is 


100 
15 


110 
15 


110 
15 


Family  planning  programs,  total. 


215.5 


257       171 


176 


187.5 


182.5 


472.5 


210.0 
30.0 


210.0 
30.0 

158.1 


Project  grants  and  contracts  (sec.  1001) 

Training  grants  and  contracts  (sec.  1003) 

Research  grants  and  contracts  (sec.  1004) 

Inhirmatlon  and  educational  materials  (sec.  1005). 

Community  mental  health  centers,  total 


Planning  CMCH  programs  (sec.  202) , 

Initial  operation  of  CMCH's.  (sec.  203) , 

Consultation  and  education  services  (sec.  204).. 

Conversion  of  CMCH's  (sec.  205) 

Financial  distress  grants  (sec.  223) 

Allotments  to  States  for  construction  (sec.  228). 


150.0 
4.0 

60.0 
1.5 


175 
5 

75 
2 


110 
4 

55 
2 


115 
4 

55 
2 


120 
5 
60 
2.5 


115 
5 
60 
2.5 


325.0 
9.0 

135.0 
3.5 


230.0  230.0 

9. 0  9. 0 

115.0  115.0 

4.5  4.5 


139.0 


174       103.75       103.75 113.75 


113. 75 


313.0 


217.5 


217.5 


5.0 
85.0 

4.0 
20.0 
10.0  . 
15.0  . 


5 
100 

9 
20 
15 
15 


3.75 
50 
10 
20 
15 

5 


3.75 

50 
10 
20 

15 
5 


3.75 
55 
15 
20 
15 

5 


3.75 
55 
15 
20 
15 

5 


10.0 
185.0 
13.0 
40.0 
25.0 
30.0 


7.5  7.5 

105.0  105.0 

25.0  25.0 

40.0  40.0 

30.0  30.0 

10.0  10.0 


Rape  prevention  and  control,  pt.  D,  total. 
Migrant  health  centers  total 


10.0 


10 


10 


10 


20.0 


17.0 


75.0 


80 


39 


39 


44 


44 


155.0 


83.0 


17.0 
83.1 


Planning  and  development  of  MHC's  (sec.  329(hXl)). 

Operating  of  MHC's  (sec.  329(hX2)) 

Hospital  services  (sec.  329(hX3)) 


5.0 
60.0 
10.0 


5 

65 
10 


4 

40 

5 


4 

30 
5 


4 

35 
5 


4 

35 

5 


Community  health  centers,  total. 


260.0 


280 


220 


220 


240 


240 


10.0 

125.0 

20.0 

540.0' 


8.0 
65.0 
10.0 

TeoT" 


8.0 
65.0 
10.0 

lib.l 


Planning  and  development  of  CHC's  (sec.  330(9X1)- 
Operating  of  CHC's  (sec.  330(9X2)) 


20.0 
240.0 


20 
260 


5 
215 


5 
215 


5 
235 


5 
235 


40.0 
500.0 


10.0 
450.0 


Diseases  borne  by  rodents,  sec.  601.  total 

Home  health  services,  sec.  602.  total 

Demonstrations  of  establishment  and  initial  operation  of 

home  health  agencies 

Demonstrations  of  the  training  of  personnel 


15.0 


20 


20 


15.0 


20.0 


15 


10 


10 


15.0 


10.0 


10.0 
450.0 

~20.1 

~ibl 


12 
3 


12.0 


8.0 
2.0 


8.0 
2.0 


Committee  on  mental  health  and  illness  of  the  elderly,  sec. 
603, total. 


Commission  lor  control  of  epilepsy,  sec.  604,  total 

Commission  for  control  of  huntington's  disease,  sec.  605,  total. 

Hemophilia  programs,  sec.  606,  total , 

Treatment  centers,  (sec.  1131) 

Blood  separation  centers,  (sec.  1132) 

Total 


8.0 


10 


3.0 
5.0 


18.0 

To" 

10.0 


16.0 

l.T 
9.0 


16.0 

1.1 
9.0 


882.5 


986       692.75       697.75 729.25       724.25      1,858.5      1,422.0       1,522.0 


■  1  yr  extensions  at  1974  levels. 
'  No  authorizations. 

The  House  amendment  contained  author- 
izations of  appropriations  in  the  amount 
shown  In  Table  1  in  the  second  column  for 
each  year. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  author- 
izations of  appropriations  in  the  amounts 
shown  in  Table  1  In  the  third  column  for 
each  year.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  contained  In 
the  House  amendment  for  health  revenue 
sharing  and  health  services  programs  In 
every  respect  except  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  project  grants  for  family  plan- 
ning programs  was  increased  in  fiscal  year 
1976  from  $110  million  to  $115  million  and 
reduced  in  fiscal  year  1977  from  $120 
million  to  $115  million.  This  was  done  be- 
cause the  conferees  felt  it  Important  to 
allow  for  more  growth  in  the  program  In 
fiscal  year  1976.  The  Senate  conferees  noted 
that  in  agreeing  to  authorize  appropriations 


in  1977  they  were  constrained  by  the  scope 
of  the  conference  to  amounts  which  did  not 
exceed  those  authorized  In  the  Hoiise 
amendment  and  indicated  their  intent  to 
reconsider  the  authorizations  In  subsequent 
legislation  if  this  proved  necessary  because 
the  level  of  authorization  was  constraining 
appropriations  to  an  unreasonably  low  level. 
The  effects  of  the  authorizations  can  be 
summarized  by  pointing  out  that  the  total 
authorization  for  the  Senate  bill  for  the 
health  revenue  sharing  and  health  services 
provisions  was  $1,859  billion,  for  the  House 
amendment  was  $1,422  billion,  and  for  the 
conference  agreement  was  identical  to  the 
amount  In  the  House  amendment,  $1,422 
billion.  In  agreeing  to  these  levels  the  con- 
ferees expressed  their  desire  for  restraining 
the  total  budget  for  these  progr.ims  in  an 
inflationary  era  but  pointed  out  that  the 
amounts  agreed  to  are  within  the  Congres- 


sional budget  resolution  for  these  programs 
for  fiscal  1976. 

Health  revenue  sharing 
Requirements  for  a  State  Plan 

The  Senate  bill  required  an  annual  report 
requirement  for  the  annual  preparation  of  a 
State  plan  containing  public  health  services, 
mental  health,  and  administrative  parts 
specifying  the  proposed  use  of  the  funds. 

The  House  amendment  omitted  thl.";  re- 
quirement In  view  of  the  enactment  of  P.L. 
93-641  requiring  State  level  planning  for 
the  use  of  formula  grant  funds. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment. 

Protection  of  Employees  of  Public 
Institutions 
The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
contained  similar  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  employees  of  public 
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Institutions.  These  provisions  differed  In  that 
the  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, required  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  Imple- 
menting the  provision,  and  to  make  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  guarantee  employment  to  em- 
ployees who  may  be  affected  by  any  plan  or 
program  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  under 
the  health  revenue  sharing  program. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

Family  planning  programs 
Annual    Report 

The  Senate  bill  required  an  annual  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  the  Congress 
to  be  submitted  not  later  than  four  months 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  same 
report  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  seven 
months  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment. 

Natural  Family  Planning  Methods 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  included  in  the  Senate  bill,  requir- 
ing family  planning  programs  to  Include 
natural  family  planning  methods. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment. 

Federal  Share 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  included  in  the  Senate  bill,  gen- 
erally requiring  the  Federal  share  of  new 
project  grants  to  be  no  less  than  90  per- 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  grants. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment. 

Protection  of  Local   and   Regional   Entities 
as    Project    Grantees 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion, not  Included  in  the  Senate  bill,  which 
required  that  local  and  regional  entitles  be 
assured  the  right  to  apply  for  and  be  direct 
recipients  of  grants  and  contracts  under  the 
project  grant  authority,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation  fully  provide  for  and 
protect  such  right. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  clar- 
ifying the  House  provision  In  order  to  make 
clear  that  a  local  or  regional  entity  has  no 
entitlement  to  receive  a  grant  or  contract, 
but  must  be  qualified  and  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  and  regulations  prescribed  In 
conformity  with  title  X.  The  conferees  stress 
that  HEW  shall  not  in  anv  way  attempt  to 
Influence  such  an  entity  to  forego  appUca- 
Uon  for  a  grant  or  contract  in  order  for 
HEW  to  provide  funds  on  a  consolidated  basis 
throughout  all  or  part  of  the  State  In  ques- 
tion or  for  any  other  purpose. 

CoercloB  of  Abortions  and  Sterilizations 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
included  in  the  House  amendment,  which 
provided  that  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  political  sub- 
division or  entity  which  administers  a  pro- 
gram funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
assistance  who  coerces  any  person  receiving 
or  requesting  benefits  or  services  under  any 
Federally  assisted  program  to  undergo  an 
abortion  or  a  sterilization  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  such  benefits  or  services  Is  to  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bill  with  technical  amendments. 
Community  mental  health  centers 

The  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment 
contained  essentially  similar  provisions  with 
respect  to  community  mental  health  centers 
and  the  National  Center  for  Rape  Prevention 
and  Control  except  that  the  House  amend- 
ment differed  from  the  Senate  bill  in  a  large 
number  of  technlcai  respects.  The  confer- 


ence agreement  In  general  conforms  te  the 
House  amendment.  The  more  important  of 
these  many  minor  differences  between  the 
two  provisions  are  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 
Persons  Needing  Mental  Health  Services 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  Included  in  the  Senate  bill,  which 
required  community  mental  health  centers 
to  assure  that  persons  needing  mental  health 
services  in  the  center's  catchment  area  would 
have  access  to  all  such  services. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

Definition  of  Provider 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  more 
specific  definition  of  "provider  of  health 
care"  than  that  Included  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  House  definition,  which  followed  that 
Included  in  P.L.  93-641,  was  more  specific 
by  including  as  providers  of  health  care  in- 
dividuals holding  a  fiduciary  Interest  in 
health  programs,  who  were  members  of  the 
families  of  providers,  or  who  engaged  In  the 
sale  of  health  insurance. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment. 

Third  Year  of  Operations 
The     Senate     bill     authorized     operating 
grants  for  the  third  year  of  the  operation 
of  a  community  mental  health  center  at  40 
percentum  of  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

The    House    amendment    authorized  the 
same  support  at  50  percentum  of  the  cost. 
The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment. 

Requirements  for  Health  Planning 
The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions,  not 
included  in  the  House  amendment,  requir- 
ing a  variety  of  specific  activities  by  health 
planning  agencies  with  respect  to  community 
mental  health  centers. 

The  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  noted  that 
the  omission  of  the  specific  health  planning 
requirements  was  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
fact  thati  similar  requirements  have  been  In- 
cluded in  the  new  health  planning  law, 
P.L.  93-641,  and  that  these  would  apply  to 
the  relationships  between  health  planning 
agencies  and  community  mental  health 
centers. 

PROVISIONS  RESPECTING  THE   NATIONAL   HEALTH 
SERVICE     CORPS     PROGRAM 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Program.  Both  amendments  were  in  response 
to  the  refusal  of  the  Office  of  Management 
to  agree  to  a  request  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  increase 
the  number  of  field  positions  for  Corps  as- 
signees from  the  existing  level  of  405  to  the 
planned  expansion  to  556  during  fiscal  year 
1975.  These  new  141  positions — for  which 
there  are  already  approved  applicants — 
would  have  resulted  in  the  provision  of 
health  services  by  physicians,  dentists  and 
nurses  to  fifty  communities  which  are  pres- 
ently without  health  personnel  or  are  ex- 
periencing acute  shortages  of  such  personnel. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  recruit, 
employ  and  assign  up  to  551  health  profes- 
sionals as  members  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  during  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  House  amendment  provided  a  one  year 
simple  extension  through  fiscal  year  1975 
of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Pro- 
gram with  an  authorization  of  $16  million. 
It  also  provided  for  a  one  year  substantive 
revision  of  the  Program  for  fiscal  year  1976 
with  an  authorization  of  $30  million.  The 
House  amendment  did  not  affect  the  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  scholarship  training 
program  which  authorizes  the  award  of  schol- 


arships to  health  professions  students  who 
agree  to  Join  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  in  return  for  scholarship  assistance. 

The  major  substantive  revisions  made  in 
the  Program  by  the  House  amendment  for 
fiscal  year  1976  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  authorized  the  award  of  bonuses  of 
up  to  $1,000  per  month  to  members  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  in  order  that 
the  monthly  Income  of  NHSC  members  could 
be  competitive  with  the  average  monthly  in- 
come of  a  member  of  the  same  profession 
with  equivalent  training  and  time  in  prac- 
tice. 

2.  It  provided  for  the  designation  of  med- 
ically underserved  populations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
existing  law.  which  authorize  designation  of 
medically  underserved  areas.  Populatlona 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  health  servlcea 
from  NHSC  personnel  for  periods  of  up  to 
fovu"  years,  with  provision  for  extension  of 
this  period. 

3.  It  provided  that  an  entity  to  which 
NHSC  personnel  are  assigned  must  repay  the 
Federal  government,  from  collections  it  re- 
ceives as  a  result  of  service  provided  by  such 
personnel,  amoimts  equal  to  the  pay  of  th« 
NHSC  members  assigned  to  it,  the  amount 
of  any  grant  the  entity  would  receive,  and 
the  amount  of  scholarship  assistance  re- 
ceived by  a  NHSC  assignee.  A  waiver  of  thla 
provision  would  be  authorized  in  instances 
in  which  an  entity  is  financially  unable  to 
comply  or  if  compliance  would  unduly  limit 
quality  of  services. 

4.  It  authorized  the  Secretary  to  lease  or 
acquire  facilities,  equipment  and  suppUet 
and  secure  the  temporary  services  of  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  allied  health  personnel  to 
support  the  activities  of  NHSC  personnel. 

5.  It  authorized  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  assignment  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel to  provide  services  to  a  medically  un- 
derserved population  to  sell,  at  fair  market 
value,  to  the  entity  which  submitted  the  last 
approved  application  for  the  assignment  of 
such  personnel,  equipment  of  the  United 
States  used  by  such  personnel  In  providing 
health  services. 

6.  It  authorized  grants  of  up  to  $25,000  to 
entities  with  approved  applications  for  as- 
signment of  NHSC  personnel  in  order  to 
establish  medical  practice  management  sys- 
tems, acquire  equipment  and  provide  con- 
tinuing education  for  NHSC  personnel. 

7.  It  continued  with  revisions,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Nations! 
Health  Service  Corps. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing revisions  to  the  existing  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Program: 

1.  It  authorizes  appropriations  of  $16  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $30  miUion  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Program. 

2.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976,  it  malces 
the  following  substantive  revision  to  exist- 
ing law: 

a.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  one 
grant  of  up  to  $25,000  to  entitles  with  ap- 
proved applications  for  the  assignment  ot 
Corps  personnel  to  assist  them  In  establish- 
ing medical  practice  management  systems 
and  acquiring  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
for  other  expenses  relating  to  the  provisions 
of  health  services. 

b.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  assignment  of  Corps  personnel  to 
provide  health  services  for  the  residents  of  » 
critical  health  manpower  shortage  area  to 
sell  or  transfer  equipment  and  supplies  of 
the  United  States  to  the  last  entity  which 
had  had  an  approved  application  for  the  as- 
signment of  National  Health  Service  Corps 
personnel  to  the  area. 

c.  It  requires  that  entitles  which  submit 
applications  for  assignment  of  National 
Health  Service  Corps  personnel  agree,  as  » 
condition  to  approval  of  the  application,  to 
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take  such  action  as  may  be  reasonable  for 
the  collection  of  payments  for  health  serv- 
ices by  NHSC  personnel,  and  also  requires 
that  funds  collected  by  such  entities  be  paid 
by  the  Secretary  for  deposit  In  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts.  It  further  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment of  payment  of  collections  if  he  deter- 
mines that  compliance  would  unduly  limit 
the  ability  of  an  entity  to  maintain  the  qual- 
ity or  level  of  health  services  provided  by 
National  Health  Service  Corps  personnel. 

The  conferees  note  that  extensive  revi- 
sions to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Program  and  the  National  Health  Service 
Scholarship  program  are  contained  in  health 
manpower  legislation  (H.R.  5546)  presently 
awaiting  House  consideration,  and  that  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee Intends  to  consider  revisions  to  the  NHSO 
Program  and  to  the  scholarship  program  in 
conjunction  with  Senate  health  manpower 
legislation  later  this  session.  The  adoption 
of  substantive  revisions  to  the  NHSC  Pro- 
gram in  this  conference  report  in  no  way 
should  be  construed  as  placing  any  limita- 
tion on  either  body  to  make  further  sub- 
stantive revisions  to  legislation  affecting  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  to  reflect  poli- 
cies under  consideration  in  connection  with 
health  manpower  legislation. 

PROVISIONS    RESPECTING    THE    NURSE    TRAINING 
ACT 

Simple  extension  of  existing  authorities  for 
fiscal  year  1975 

The  Senate  bill  made  substantive  revisions 
In  existing  law  respecting  nurse  training 
legislation  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  House  amendment  extended  existing 
authorities  for  fiscal  year  1975.  and  made 
substantive  revisions  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 

Extension  of  nurse  training  authorities 
through  fiscal  year  1978 

The  Senate  bill  made  substantive  revi- 
sions In  existing  law  respecting  nurse  train- 
ing legislation  through  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  House  amendment  made  substantive 
revisions  through  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Interest  subsidies  subject  to  appropriations 
acts 

The  Senate  bill  deleted  the  requirement  in 
existing  law  that  interest  subsidies  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  acts. 

The  House  amendment  retained  the  exist- 
Ing  requirement  that  Interest  subsidies  be 
subject  to  appropriations  acts. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
construction  grants 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  following 
appropriations  for  construction  grants:  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  $25  million;  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $25  million;  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $25 
million. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing amounts:  for  fiscal  year  1975,  a  one 
year  extension  of  existing  law;  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $20  million;  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $20 
million:  for  fiscal  year  1978,  $20  million. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
interest  subsidies 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  following 
appropriations  for  interest  subsidies:  for  fis- 
cal year  1975,  $2  million;  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
»3  million;  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $4  million. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  for  interest  subsidies: 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  a  one  year  extension  of 


existing  law;  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $1  mlinon; 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  $1  million;  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  $1  million. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Applicability  of  capitation  grant  formula  for 
collegiate  schools  to  graduate  students 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provision 
with  respect  to  whether  graduate  students 
are  to  be  considered  as  full-time  students  in 
determining  the  number  of  such  students  for 
which  schools  would  receive  capitation 
support. 

The  House  amendment  specified  that  the 
capitation  formula  be  based  on  the  number 
of  undergraduate  students  enrolled  In  the 
school. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 

Capitation  formula  for  associate  degree 
schools 

The  capitation  grant  formula  for  associate 
degree  schools  in  the  Senate  bill  was  as  fol- 
lows: $275  for  each  student  enrolled  in  the 
last  year  of  eligible  schools. 

The  House  amendment  provided  the  fol- 
lowing: $275  for  each  full-time  student 
enrolled  in  the  last  year  of  eligible  schools 
and  $275  for  one-half  of  the  full-time  stu- 
dents eiu'olled  In  the  first  year  of  such 
schools.  ■^ 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Conditions  for  receipt  of  capitation  grants 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  no  change  in 
the  existing  requirement  that  schools  agree 
to  enrollment  Increases  as  a  condition  for 
receipt  of  capitation  grants. 

The  conditions  required  by  the  House 
amendment  for  receipt  of  capitation  grants 
were  that  schools  meet  one  of  the  following 
requirements: 

(a)  increase  first  year  enrollment  over  the 
1974-1975  school  year  enrollment  the  year 
following  receipt  of  the  capitation  grant  by 
ten  percent.  If  such  number  was  not  over 
100,  or  by  five  percent,  if  such  number  was 
more  than  100;  and  maintain  such  increased 
enrollment  in  each  school  year  following 
receipt  of  additional  capitation  grants;    or 

(b)  carry  out,  under  an  approved  plan, 
one  of  the  following  programs  in  the  school 
year  after  the  year  of  the  capitation  grant 
and  in  each  school  year  thereafter,  follow- 
ing receipt  of  additional  capitation  grants: 
"  (i)    in   the   case   of   collegiate   schools,   a 

nurse  practitioner  training  program; 

(il)  a  program  providing  a  significant 
portion  of  clinical  training  in  community 
health  centers,  long-term  care  facilities,  and 
ambulatory  care  facilities  remote  from  the 
main  teaching  site  of  the  school; 

(ill)  a  continuing  education  program  to 
meet  needs  identified  by  appropriate  States, 
regional,  or  local  health  or  educational  en- 
tities (including  health  systems  agencies); 
or 

(iv)  a  program  to  recruit  students  from 
disadvantaged  ba3kgrounds,  whereby  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  school's  entering  class  or 
10  students,  whichever  is  greater,  is  to  be 
composed  of  such  students. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment  except  that 
if  schools  choose  not  to  increase  enrollment, 
two  of  the  four  types  of  programs  specified 
in  the  House  amendment  as  alternatives  to 
an  Increase  in  enrollment  would  have  to  be 
conducted  in  order  for  a  school  to  be  eligible 
for  receipt  of  capitation  assistance. 

Authorization   of   appropriations  for 
capitation  grants 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  following 
appropriations  for  capitation  grants:  for  fis- 
cal year  1975,  $45  million;  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $50  mlUion;  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $56 
million. 


The  House  amendment  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  for  capitation  grants: 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  a  one  year  extension 
of  existing  law;  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $50 
million;  for  fiscal  year  197'f.  $55  million; 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  $60  million. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment  except  that 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1978  is  $55 
million. 

Special  project  grants  and  contracts  for 
training  for  nurses  aides  and  orderlies  In 
nursing  homes 

The  Senate  bill  Included  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  award  of  special  project  grants 
and  contracts  for  purposes  of  helping  de- 
velop short  term  in-service  training  for 
nurses  aides  and  orderlies  In  nursing  homes. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 
Special  emphasis  for  pediatric  nursing  and 
geriatric  nvu'sing 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provision 
specifying  types  of  curricula  to  be  empha- 
sized under  the  special  project  section  au- 
thority for  curriculum  improvement. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  emphasized  that  the  special 
project  section  authority  for  curriculvun  im- 
provement include  ciuTlcula  of  pediatric 
nursing  and  geriatric  nursing. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Authorizations  of  appropriations  for  special 
projects 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  following 
appropriations  for  grants  and  contracts  for 
special  projects :  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $20  mil- 
lion; for  fiscal  year  1976.  $25  mUlion;  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  $30  million. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  appro- 
priations for  special  projects  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  for  fiscal  year  1975,  a  one  year 
extension  of  existing  law;  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $15  million;  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $1S 
million;  for  fiscal  year  1978,  $15  million. 

The  conference  substitute  sdopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Authorization  of  appropriations  for  advanced 
nurse  training  programs 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  following 
appropriations  for  advanced  nurse  training 
programs:  for  fiscal  year  1975.  $20  million; 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  $25  million;  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  $30  million. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  for  advanced  nurse 
training  programs:  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $18 
million;  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $20  million;  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  $25  million. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Eligibility  of  graduates  of  all  types  of  nursing 
schools  to  enroll  in  nurse  practitioner  pro- 
grams 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provision 
with  respect  to  the  eligibUity  to  enroll  In 
nurse  practitioner  programs. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion under  which  the  definition  of  "pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  nurse  practitioners" 
would  make  it  clear  that  all  registered 
nurses,  irrespective  of  the  type  of  nursing 
schools  (associate,  degree,  diploma,  and  bac- 
calaureate) from  which  they  graduated  are 
eligible  for  training  under  such  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment.  The  con- 
ferees emphasize  that  while  appropriatlonfl 
under  the  section  authorizing  grants  and 
contracts  for  nurse  practitioner  programs  are 
to  be  for  graduate  programs,  funds  under 
the  special  project  section  for  curriculum  im- 
provement could.  In  cases  of  exceptional 
quality,  be  used  to  fund  undergraduate  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  nurse  practitlonen. 
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BmphasiB  on  certain  types  of  primary  health 
care  for  which  nurse  practitioners  are  to 
be  trained  to  provide 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  In  Imple- 
menting the  section  authorizing  grants  and 
contracts  tor  nurse  practitioners  programs, 
the  Secretary  Is  to  give  special  attention  to 
geriatrics  and  the  needs  of  niu^lng  home 
patients. 

The  House  amendment  emphasized  that 
the  training  of  nurse  practitioners  to  pro- 
vide primary  health  care  under  programs 
funded  by  the  nurse  practitioner  section 
would  Include  primary  care  In  homes,  am- 
bulatory care  faculties,  long-term  care  facili- 
ties and  other  health  care  institutions. 

The    conference    substitute    adopts    both 
provisions. 
Authorizations  of  appropriations  for  nurse 
practitioner  programs 

The  Senate  bUl  authorized  the  following 
appropriations  for  nurse  practitioner  pro- 
grams: for  fiscal  year  1975,  $20  million;  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  $25  million;  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  $30  million. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  for  nurse  practitioner 
programs:  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $16  million; 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  $20  million;  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  $25  million. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Authorizations    of    appropriations    for    ad- 
vanced nurse  tralneeships 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  following 
appropriations  for  advanced  nurse  trainee- 
ships:  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $20  million;  for 
fiscal  year  1976,-  $25  million;  for  fiscal  year 

1977,  $30  mUlion. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  for  advanced  nurse 
tralneeships:  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $15  million; 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  $20  million;  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  $25  million. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Authorizations  of  appropriations  for  student 
loan  funds 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  following 
appropriations  for  student  loan  funds:  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  $30  million;  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  $35  mUlion;  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $10 
million. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  for  student  loan 
funds:  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $25  million;  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  $30  million;  for  fiscal  year 

1978,  $35  million. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Implementation  of  sex  discrimination  pro- 
visions of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  and  the 
Health  Manpower  Act 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  the  Secre- 
tary, wlthm  three  months  of  enactment  of 
the  Act,  issue  regulations  to  Implement  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the  admissions 
of  persons  to  health  professions  schools, 
nursing  schools,  schools  of  public  health, 
and  allied  h3alth  training  centers. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain the  Senate  provision,  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
now  Issued  the  regulations  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate language  was  addressed. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
Paul  G.  Rogers. 
DAvm  E.  Satterfield, 

^    Richardson  Pketer, 

Jim  Stmiugton, 
James  H.  Scheuer, 
Henrt  a.  Waxman, 
Samttei,  L.  Devine, 
Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Jabces  T.  Brothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Walter  F.  Mondale, 
William  D.  Hathawat. 
Dick  Schwehcer, 
Jacob  Javtts, 
J.  Glenn  Beall, 
Bob  Taft,  Jr., 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  OflBce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4035.  TO  EXTEND 
THE  EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  ACT  UNTIL  DECEM- 
BER 31,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  4035,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  until  December  31,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
irichigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
WEEK  OF  JULY  14,  1975 

fMr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  will  tell  us  about 
the  program  for  next  week,  and  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
1    The  program  for  the  week  of  July  14, 
|l975,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  District  day,  there  are  no 
bills.  However,  we  will  consider  the  fol- 
lowing bills  on  Monday : 


House  Resolution  8561,  agriculture 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976; 

House  Resolution  591,  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  open  rule,  with  2 
hours  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  consider 
H.R.  7014,  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act  subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed, general  debate  only. 

Of  course,  on  that  particular  date  we 
will  have  the  rule  on  that,  and  that  is 
expected  to  be  the  only  vote  on  that  day 
other  than  quorimi  calls.  On  that  partic- 
ular date  the  space  shot  is  going  to  take 
place,  and  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Members  who  would  like  to  be 
present  at  that  historic  event. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  have,  Treasury-Postal  Service- 
General  Government  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  then  we  will  get 
back  to  H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Oil  Policy  Act.  We  will  be  vot- 
ing under  the  5 -minute  rule  on  the 
amendments  and  ultimately  the  bill. 

Confeience  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  there  are  at  least 
three  conference  reports  that  we  are 
anticipating,  education  appropriations 
being  one  of  them. 

That  is  the  program  for  the  week,  and 
any  further  program  will  be  announced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  we  will  work  Friday  of 
next  week. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
acting  minority  leader  yield  so  that  I 
can  pose  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipated that  the  Turkey  aid  bill,  which 
was  reported  out  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations,  will 
be  on  the  program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  We  anticipate  that 
will  be  the  following  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY  14,  1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourns  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 
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FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  555)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

WATERWAY  USER  TAX  ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Waterway  User  Tax 
Act  of  1975. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  i.s  to  produce 
fairness  and  equity  among  the  three 
modes  of  surface  transportation  in  the 
country:  rail,  truck,  and  barge  lines. 

The  railroads  not  only  own  and  main- 
tain their  own  roadbeds  but  they  also 
pay  extensive  taxes  on  their  land. 

The  truck  lines  pay  user  taxes  through 
licenses,  fuel  tax,  tire  taxes,  as  well  as 
other  property  taxes. 

What  do  the  barge  lines  pay  for  their 
roadways?  Nothing.  Billions  have  been 
spent  on  our  inland  waterways  for  navi- 
gation purposes,  locks,  navigation  aids, 
channelization,  safety  programs,  and 
many  other  expensive  programs,  yet  no 
user  charges  are  paid  by  the  barge  lines. 

My  bill  simply  requires  a  minimal 
user  charge  on  our  publicly  owned  and 
supported  waterways  on  a  ton-mile  basis 
and  a  fee  for  the  use  of  each  lock.  I  feel 
this  is  an  equitable  bill  that  will  do  much 
to  treat  our  modes  of  transportation  on 
a  fair  basis. 


their  priorities  for  energy  research  and 
development  investment  for  the  coming 
decades.  Second,  we  will  be  looking  at  im- 
portant energy  legislation  throughout 
July,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  1976 
ERDA  appropriation  in  the  Interior  and 
related  appropriations  bill,  and  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Energy  Policy  Act 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Third,  we  have  had  time  to 
reflect  on  our  actions  with  respect  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  Energy 
Conservation  and  Conversion  Act.  I  think 
this  juxtaposition  of  events  presents  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter on  the  record  and  reemphasize  the 
importance  of  energy  conservation.  I, 
personally,  will  want  to  examine  whether, 
given  the  relative  payoff  in  the  form  of 
barrels  of  oil  not  needed  to  be  imported, 
and  environmental  problems  not  created, 
we  are  allocating  capital  wisely  between 
strategies  designed  to  find  new  sources  of 
energy,  and  strategies  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  need  for  new  sources  by  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  use. 

You  can  participate  in  the  special  order 
in  any  of  three  different  ways.  First,  you 
can  join  us  on  the  floor  on  Monday  after- 
noon, and  second,  you  could  prepare 
written  remarks  to  be  entered  into  the 
Record  during  the  dialog  on  Monday.  Pe- 
nally, the  Record  will  be  left  open  so  that 
you  will  have  5  days  to  enter  extension 
of  remarks  on  energy  conservation. 

I  realize  that  other  Members  have 
other  areas  of  focus  on  energy  conserva- 
tion, beyond  those  mentioned  above.  I 
would  encourage  them  to  participate  as 
well,  to  let  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration know  what  the  concerns  of  this 
Congress  are. 


ANNOUNCING  SPECIAL  ORDER  ON 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  reserved  1  hour  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday,  July  14, 
to  discuss  energy  conservation  and  the 
Federal  role  in  conserving  energy.  I  have 
been  pleased  with  the  Interest  in  this  spe- 
cial order,  and  the  mood  that  I  sense  that 
the  Congress  is  aware  of  the  need  to  take 
the  initiative  in  energy  conservation 
strategies. 

The  special  order  on  energy  conserva- 
tion is  scheduled  to  coincide  with  several 
events  that  relate  to  national  energy  pol- 
icy and  strategy. 

First,  we  now  have  ERDA's  "National 
Plan  for  Energy  Research,  Development 
and    Demonstration,"    which    presents 


LEGISLATION  TO  CHANGE  CLASSI- 
FICATION SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kay). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Steelman)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  told  over  the  course  of  the  past  10 
years  there  was  a  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  in  Vietnam.  We  spent  over 
$10  billion  and  55,000  American  lives 
looking  for  that  light. 

My  protest,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  if  the  light 
was  there  at  all.  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  never  told  where  it  was 
flickering  or  how  far  away  it  lingered 
or  the  paths  we  would  have  to  travel  to 
reach  it.  We  were  never  told  about  the 
bombings  in  Cambodia  or  the  secret  war 
in  Laos  or  the  files  being  kept  on  Amer- 
icans at  home. 

We  entered  the  tunnel  with  good  in- 
tentions, I  believe,  but  we  were  forced 
to  zig  and  zag  our  way  misguided  and 
uninformed. 

One  of  the  many  lessons  I  hope  that 
we  learned  from  this  pernicious  expe- 
rience is  that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  be  kept  in  the  dark 
over  foreign  policy. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  by  many 
observers,  that  if  foreign  policy  is  not 
understood  by  the  public,  it  will  not  be 
accepted. 


And  it  cannot  be  understood  if  the 
issues  are  clouded  and  the  policies  made 
in  secret.  It  cannot  be  imderstood  if  the 
public  is  not  informed. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  trend 
in  America  toward  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness. The  powers  of  decisionmaking  and 
choice  seem  to  be  slipping  into  just  a 
few  hands. 

Our  society  is  supposed  to  be  an  open 
society,  and  in  an  open  society  secrecy 
can  only  be  tolerated  in  cases  where  the 
national  defense  may  be  jeopardized. 
And  it  is  not  jeopardized  when  we  have 
been  incompetent,  inefficient,  or  in  error, 
or  when  we  have  broken  the  law. 

We  must  understand  and  appreciate, 
however,  the  necessity  of  withholding 
information  which  would  damage  the 
national  defense. 

A  balance,  therefore,  must  be  struck 
between  the  public's  and  the  Congress' 
right  to  know,  and  the  protection  of  de- 
fense data.  An  imbalance — in  either  di- 
rection— produces  serious  consequences. 

Lately,  we  have  witnessed  a  period  of 
gross  Government  secrecy. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  would  change  our  pres- 
ent classification  system.  This  legislation 
is  very  similar  to  the  measures  brought 
before  both  Houses  last  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  aa  issue  we  should  reex- 
amine in  light  of  our  recent  discoveries 
about  the  CIA  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

For  over  30  years,  the  classification 
system  has  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch,  particularly  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  From  Roosevelt 
to  Nixon,  the  White  House  has  been,  in 
the  end,  responsible  for  the  classification 
system. 

Each  President  has  revised  and 
amended  previous  Executive  orders  to 
suit  his  own  means.  But  these  changes 
have  only  resulted  in  a  piecemeal  solu- 
tion. 

We  cannot  let  this  practice  continue. 
The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  de- 
vise a  system  that  would  control  and 
guide  what  should  or  should  not  be  kept 
from  the  public  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  provide  a  simple,  workable 
solution  to  our  problem.  The  bill  has  sev- 
eral goals: 

First.  Insure  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 

Second.  Limit  material  being  classified 
to  information  that  would  harm  the  na- 
tional defense. 

Third.  Restrict  numbers  who  can  clas- 
sify. 

Fourth.  Provide  methods  of  classifica- 
tion and  monitoring  classification. 

Fifth.  Provide  a  statutory  basis  for 
classification. 

This  bill  would  sanction  the  use  of  one 
category  of  classification:  Defense  data. 

Unlike  last  year's  bill,  criteria  to 
weigh  information  has  been  added.  They 
are  flexible  but  precise.  Material  may 
only  be  classified  for  3  years,  though  dis- 
closure may  be  deferred  an  additional 
2  years. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, and  Justice  Departments  from 
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classifying  Information,  significantly 
cutting  the  numbers  of  classifiers. 

One  final  provision,  wlilch  I  feel  is 
needed  to  guarantee  the  success  of  this 
legislation,  is  that  the  classification  sys- 
tem will  be  monitored  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  GAO  would  be 
responsible  for  reviewing  authorized 
classifying  agencies,  pursuing  necessary 
Inquiries,  and  reporting  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  realize  the 
problem  of  too  much  secrecy  and  the  ad- 
verse effects  it  has  had  on  our  Nation. 
We  do  have  a  responsibility  to  protect 
our  Nation  but  in  protecting  it  we  must 
see  that  we  are  not  destroying  it  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  these 
remarks. 


THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS:  FROM 
PRESIDENTS  EISENHOWER  TO 
KENNEDY  TO  JOHNSON  TO  NIXON 
TO  FORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  July  13,  begins  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  and, 
unfortimately,  President  Ford's  procla- 
mation of  June  27  is  as  weak,  vague  and 
useless  as  those  of  his  last  three  Presi- 
dential predecessors. 

In  July  1959,  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  No.  86-90  which  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  resolution  further  provided 
for  a  similar  proclamation  each  year 
"until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 
Like  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  resolution  specifically  signaled 
out  the  source  of  oppression.  Communist 
Imperialism,  in  denying  the  captive  peo- 
ples "of  their  Christian.  Jewish.  Moslem. 
Buddhist,  or  other  religious  freedoms, 
and  of  their  individual  liberties." 

I  first  began  comparing  with  Public 
Law  86-90  the  texts  of  succeeding  proc- 
lamations from  President  Eisenhower  to 
the  present  in  July  1961.  In  his  1959 
proclamation.  President  Eisenhower 
points  the  finger  at  "Soviet  commimism" 
as  the  tyrant: 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1959 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America) 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  poUcies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Sovlet-doml- 
Dated  nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  famUy  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Oovemment  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 


their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  1959  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  19,  1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and  I 
urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  stipport  or  the  Ju.st  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

This  1959  captive  nations  proclama- 
tion marks  the  last  of  Presidential  aware- 
ness and  recognition  of  the  menace  of 
communism. 

Now  read  President  Kennedy's  1961 
proclamation  and  consider  if  he  might 
just  as  well  have  been  referring  to  King 
George  HI  of  England.  Could  not  his 
nebulous  references  to  "freedom  and  in- 
dependence" have  been  applied  to  nu- 
merous cases  In  history? 
Text  of  the  President's  Proclamation  on 
Captive  Nations  Week  1961 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
JvUy  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  in 
July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to 
Issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  lie  In  these  countries; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  in  keeping  with  our  national 
tradition  that  the  American  people  manifest 
its  Interest  In  the  freedom  of  other  nations: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  16, 
1961.  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for 
national  Independence  and  freedom. 

Which  of  the  two  foregoing  statements 
better  reflect  the  sentiment  and  purpose 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  when  compared 
uith  the  original  resolution?  The  1961 
Kennedy  declaration  marked  a  great 
victory  for  State  Department  appeasers 
who  began  their  anti-Communi.st  pro- 
gram which  muzzled  the  military,  blue 
penciled  references  to  victory  over  com- 
munism and  set  us  on  our  present  dis- 
astrous course.  The  original  resolution 
made  It  clear  we  were  talking  about  Com- 
munist domination  of  free  people : 
Captive  Nations  Week — Public  Law  No. 
86-90 

IRESOLtmONS 
S.J.  Res.  Ill 
H.J.  Res.  454.  459 
Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
IB  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 


its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  thr. 
national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania,  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Alba- 
nia. Idel -Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  and  others:  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In 
restorlns:  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish.  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Indl- 
vldiial  liberties;  and 

Whereas  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
llbertv  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and 
one  of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Stntes  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Rpsolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  1959  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
prooriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

On  July  21.  1966,  the  proclamation  of 
President  Johnson  for  that  year  was 
matched  with  the  original  resolution  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and,  not  sur- 
prisingly, suffered  in  comparison.  It  was 
noted,  at  that  time,  that  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Nations,  Dr.  Charles 
Malik,  reflected  most  adequately  the 
approach  of  our  Founding  Fathers  in 
dealing  with  oppression.  Dr.  Malik  stated 
In  part  in  a  1961  speech: 

It  Is  most  Important,  therefore,  to  develop 
and  execute  policies  and  actions  that  will 
put  the  Communists  and  their  friends  his- 
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torically  on  the  defensive.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  man  and  his  freedom,  who  know 
truth,  and  who  trust  In  God,  the  guarantee 
of  alf  freedom  and  all  truth,  must  therefore, 
pass  to  the  offensive,  not  only  in  thought 
and  conviction,  but  of  that  real,  decisive, 
lilstorlcal  action  which  shall  cause  the  Com- 
munists to  take  to  their  heels. 

The  only  offensive  President  Johnson 
took  in  his  1966  proclamation  was  not  to 
be  offensive  to  the  Soviets  by  mention- 
ing the  naughty  word  "Commimism": 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1966 — A  Procla- 
mation BT  the  President  of  the  United 

States  op  America 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212) ,  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each 
year  designating  the  third  week  in  July  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  Justice  are  the  In- 
alienable rights  of  all  peoples;  and 

Whersas  these  basic  rights  are  presently 
denied  to  many  peoples  throughout  the 
world;  and 

Where.is  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  its  founding  as  a  nation,  has  firmly 
subscribed  to  the  principles  of  national  in- 
dependence and  human  liberty;  and 

Whereas,  in  keeping  with  this  tradition, 
It  remains  an  essential  purpose  and  a  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  sustain  these  principles  and  to  en- 
courage their  realization  by  all  peoples: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  17, 1966  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  In- 
dependence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  8th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  slxty-slx.  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-first. 

By  the  President : 

Secretaby  op  State. 

With  the  change  of  administrations 
In  1968  and  as  a  strong  supporter  of 
President  Nixon.  I,  at  that  time,  hoped 
that  we  would  see  forceful  and  effective 
pronouncements  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  a  strategic  shift  in  for- 
eign policy.  After  waiting  for  6  months, 
I  had  to  concede  that  there  was  no  basic 
change  in  our  foreign  policy  or  our  ap- 
proach to  the  captive  nations  problem. 
The  opportunity  of  adopting  Dr.  Malik's 
firm  and  moral  offensive  was  frittered 
away  and,  even  worse,  President  Nix- 
on's trip  to  Moscow  and  Peking  tight- 
ened the  chains  of  oppression  through 
the  aura  of  free  world  respectability. 

As  I  noted  then,  the  1969  proclamation 
made  no  mention  of  Czechoslovakia 
which  had  been  invaded  months  before 
by  Soviet  tanks,  no  mention  of  repres- 
sive Communist  policies,  no  mention  even 
of  the  word  "Communist"  or  the  Soviet 
Union: 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1969 
(A  proclamation   by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Americs) 

By  Joint  Resolution  on  July  17,  1959,  the 
Bghty-Slxtb   Congress   authorized  and  re- 


quested the  designation  of  the  third  week 
of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  Ten  years 
have  passed  and  there  have  been  many 
changes  In  international  affairs.  But  one 
thing  that  has  not  changed  Is  the  desire  for 
national  independence  In  Eastern  Europe. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
13,  1969,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  renew  their  devotion  to  the  high 
ideals  on  '^hlch  bur  nation  was  founded  and 
has  prospered  and  to  sustain  with  under- 
standing and  sympathy  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  all  nations  for  independ- 
ence and  human  freedom. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eleventh  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-fourth. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House. 

President  Ford's  proclamation  of  June 
27  completes  this  history  of  our  captive 
nations  policy  and,  sad  to  say,  his  mis- 
guided deference  to  peaceful  coexistence 
and  detente  is  reflected  in  his  statement. 
Further  demonstrating  that  the  captive 
nations  proclamation  is  a  necessary  prag- 
matic and  political  exercise  with  this  ad- 
ministration as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
was  the  absence  of  any  welcome  to  Alex- 
andr  Solzhenitsyn  at  the  White  House. 
Because  of  a  crowded  schedule  and  ad- 
mittedly due  to  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions, the  one  international  figure  per- 
sonifying both  oppression  and  hope  for 
the  captive  peoples  was  effectively  snub- 
bed by  our  leadership.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sol- 
zhenltssTi  would  have  said  at  the  White 
House  what  he  was  quoted  as  stating  at 
the  AFL-CIO  dinner  last  night  in  New 
York: 

If  you  are  born  free,  why  do  you  help  oxir 
slave  owners?  When  they  bury  us  In  the 
ground  alive,  please  do  not  send  them  shov- 
els; please  do  not  send  them  the  most  mod- 
ern, the  most  contemporary  earth-moving 
equipment. 

And  perhaps  in  response  Mr.  Solzhe- 
nitsyn might  have  been  handed  this  reas- 
suring message: 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1975 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  June  27,  1975) 
The  history  of  our  Nation  reminds  us  that 
the  traditions  of  liberty  must  be  protected 
and  preserved  by  each  generation.  Let  us, 
therefore,  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  Ideals 
of  our  own  democratic  heritage.  In  so  doing, 
we  manifest  our  belief  that  all  men  every- 
where have  the  same  Inherent  right  to  free- 
dom that  we  enjoy  today.  In  support  of  this 
sentiment,  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  by  a 
joint  resolution  approved  July  17,  1959  (73 
Stat.  212),  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  In  July 
of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  13,  1976, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Statee 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  rededicatlon 
to  the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  self- 
determination  and  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  June, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 


United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
ninety-ninth. 

Gerald  R.  Foro. 

Finally,  it  must  be  asked  what  benefit 
has  accrued  in  ignoring  the  slaves  while 
dealing  with  their  slave  owners.  L.  I. 
Brezhnev,  imhampered  in  1972  by  a 
crowded  schedule  or  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations in  welcoming  fellow  slave 
owner,  Fidel  Castro,  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  re- 
Iterated  the  "We- will-bury -you"  promise 
of  Khrushchev  made  years  before. 
Quoted  in  Pravda  of  June  28,  1972,  the 
Secretary-General,  with  reference  to  the 
Soviet-American  summit  talks  of  that 
year,  stressed  that — 

While  working  for  the  affirmation  of  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence,  we  are 
fully  aware  that  the  successes  m  this  im- 
portant field  in  no  way  signify  the  possibility 
of  relaxation  of  ideological  struggle. 

In  unmistakable  language  he  added: 
On  the  contrary,  we  mtist  be  prepared  for 
an  intensification  of  this  struggle,  for  it  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  acute  form  of  con- 
frontation between  the  two  social  systems. 
And  we  have  no  doubts  about  the  outcome 
of  this  confrontation,  for  the  truth  of  his- 
tory and  the  objective  laws  of  social  devel- 
opment are  on  our  side. 

If  one  has  trouble  understanding 
Brezlinev's  message,  let  him  digest  the 
statement  of  the  Soviet's  chief  "ideo- 
logue," M.  A.  Suslov,  before  the  20th 
French  Communist  Party  Congress  in 
1972: 

The  establishment  of  the  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence  does  not  In  the  least 
mean  a  weakening  of  the  class  struggle  on 
a  world  scale  or  "conciliation"  between  so- 
cialism and  capitalism.  They  are  irrecon- 
cilable. 

The  treatment  of  the  captive  nations 
issue  Is  a  valuable  Indicator  of  our  Na- 
tion's moral  and  realistic  approach  to 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Detente  has 
clearly  become  appeasement.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  our  Founding  Fathers  might 
have  reached  an  accommodation  with 
British  tyranny  by  cutting  out  the  accu- 
sations in  the  declaration,  staying  under 
British  rule  and  issuing  a  proclamation 
entitled  "  A  Declaration  of  Interdepend- 
ence." That  would  certainly  have  brought 
about  a  detente  or  relaxation  of  tensions 
with  King  George  but,  of  course,  no 
freedom  and  independence. 

Next  year.  In  addition  to  being  our 
Bicentennial,  is  a  Presidential  election 
year.  Those  millions  of  voters  with  ties 
to  the  various  captive  nations  will  have 
a  chance  to  review  our  present  policy  of 
detente  during  the  campaign. 

The  sad  record  of  our  Presidents  since 
1959,  Democrat  and  Republican,  is  one 
of  appeasement  to  the  relentless,  uncom- 
promising masters  of  the  Kremlin. 


LAND  USE  LEGISLAITON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Crane  >  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
will  soon  complete  markup  of  the  so- 
called  land  use  bill.  The  decision  it  makes 
on  whether  to  send  the  bill  to  the  full 
House  for  consideration  may  well  turn 
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out  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  has  ever 
made. 

Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  bill  and  ex- 
amine the  ramifications,  should  It  sub- 
sequently become  law. 

Last  year,  of  course,  a  comprehensive 
land  use  bill  was  rejected  by  the  full 
House  by  a  211  to  204  vote.  The  main 
reason  the  bill  was  defeated  is  that  it 
would  have  provided  the  foundation  for 
massive  Federal  intervention  in  the  use 
of  private  property.  Nevertheless,  the  bill 
now  being  considered  still  contains  pro- 
visions that  will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
an  unprecedented  turnover  of  private 
property  rights  to  the  public  sector. 
About  ttie  only  difference  between  H.R. 
10294  last  year  and  H.R.  3510  this  year 
Is  that  the  latter  simply  puts  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  foot  in  the  door  while 
the  former  was  designed  to  break  the 
door  down. 

For  example.  H.R.  3510  does  not  really 
do  away  with  the  pressure  encouraging 
States  to  comply  with  the  Federal  guide- 
lines for  land  use.  Instead  of  saying  that 
an  acceptable  State  land  use  plan — one 
eligible  for  Federal  grants — must  include 
State  authority  to  regulate  areas  of  crit- 
ical environmental  concern,  this  year's 
bill  says  that  a  State  program  shall  in- 
clude policies  and  methods  for  regulation 
and  development  within  areas  of  critical 
State  concern. 

In  addition,  this  year's  bill  stipulates 
that  these  policies  and  methods  must 
include  many  of  the  very  same  provisions 
that  were  the  object  of  such  heated  op- 
position last  year.  Furthermore,  this 
year's  bill  provides  that,  if  a  State  has 
not  inventoried  its  land  and  water  re- 
sources after  1  year,  it  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  further  funds  and  If  it  does  not 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
aU  the  Federal  guidelines  have  been  met, 
it  will  not  be  eligible  for  further  fimds 
after  the  third  year. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  the  old 
"carrot  and  stick"  routine,  tempting  the 
States  into  taking  the  money  initially 
and  then  beating  them  into  line  by 
threatening  to  cut  off  the  funds  after 
they  are  hooked.  That  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  programs — where  the 
money  goes,  controls  inevitably  follow. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  this  bill 
is  a  land  control  bill  rather  than  a  land 
use  bill.  Instead  of  the  individual  having 
first  say  on  how  his  land  will  be  used,  tiae 
Federal  Government  will  have  the  last 
say  on  how  his  land  will  not  be  used.  And, 
it  will  do  so  without  having  to  compen- 
sate the  individual  property  owner. 

Such  an  expansion  of  the  police  power 
of  the  State  raises,  in  my  mind,  the  most 
serious  constitutional  question.  The  fifth 
amendment  clearly  spells  out  the  doc- 
trine that  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  compensation,  yet 
here  we  have  a  mechanism  that  will  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  take 
control  of  the  land  away  from  the  Indi- 
vidual owner  at  the  owner's  own  expense. 
One  cannot  but  think  that  the  threat  of 
imminent  circumlocatlon  is  overtaking 
the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

If  Congress  feels  that  the  public  in- 
terest Is  best  served  by  prohibiting  the 


development  of  certain  areas,  it  should 
be  straightforward  about  it  and  piu-chase 
those  lands  as  provided  for  in  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Any 
property  owner  knows  that  the  value  of 
owning  land  lies  in  the  ability  to  develop 
it:  to  deprive  the  property  owner  of  that 
value  by  exerting  control  over  his  land 
for  public  purposes  clearly  represents  a 
"taking"  even  though  the  actual  deed 
may  not  have  changed  hands.  To  tell 
somebody  otherwise  is  like  saying  that 
while  he  can  still  own  his  car,  he  can 
neither  drive  it  nor  will  he  be  com- 
pensated for  its  subsequent  loss  of  value. 

Chief  Justice  Holmes  put  the  issue  very 
concisely  back  in  1922  when,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  against  Mahon,  he  stated 
that: 

The  protection  of  private  property  In  the 
Fifth  Amendment  presupposes  that  It  Is 
wanted  for  public  use  but  provides  that  It 
shall  not  be  taken  for  such  use  without 
compensation.  A  similar  assumption  Is  made 
in  the  decision  (based)  upon  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  ....  when  this  seemingly  ab- 
solute protection  Is  found  to  be  qualified  by 
the  police  power,  the  natural  tendency  of 
human  nature  Is  to  extend  the  qualification 
more  and  more  untU  at  last  private  property 
dlsapp>ears. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  intellect 
and  vision  go  hand  in  hand  and  that 
certainly  was  the  case  with  Justice 
Holmes.  Indeed,  if  we  open  the  door  to 
Federal  control  of  land  without  compen- 
sation, we  hasten  the  day  when  private 
property  rights  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  To  argue  that  this  legislation 
is  no  different  than  zoning  is  to  say 
that  alternative  development  is  the  same 
as  no  development.  And,  to  claim  that 
this  bill  simply  helps  the  States  develop 
their  own  program  is  to  overlook  the 
Federal  guidelines  and  control  mecha- 
nisms that  are  built  in,  however,  subtlety. 
If  there  is  to  be  land  use,  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  local  concern,  as  zoning  is, 
or  possibly  of  State  concern  if  the  voters 
in  a  given  State  want  it  that  way.  But, 
it  is  certainly  no  business  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Certainly,  our  experience  with  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  directed  by  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington  should  con- 
vince us  that  those  very  same  bureau- 
crats know  a  whole  lot  less  about  what  is 
best  for  a  given  area  than  the  people  liv- 
ing there.  Local  ordinances  and  local 
zoning  regulations  can  be  changed  fairly 
easily  if  the  local  people  want.  It  hap- 
pens all  the  time.  But,  Federal  law  and 
Federal  regulations  are  not  only  less  flex- 
ible; they  are  far  more  difScult  to 
change. 

For  those  who  have  any  doubts  about 
what  Federal  land  use  legislation  would 
do  to  local  control  over  zoning  and  re- 
lated affairs,  a  recent  Oregon  State  Su- 
preme Court  decision  is  most  instructive. 
In  a  case  Involving  the  city  of  Milwaukie, 
Oreg.,  the  State  supreme  court  ruled  that 
a  comprehensive  plan  is  the  controlling 
land  use  planning  instrument  and  that 
zoning  must  be  in  accord  with  that  plan. 
Furthermore,  the  court  ruled  that  a 
"zoning  ordinance  which  allows  more  in- 
tensive use  than  that  prescribed  in  the 
plan  must  fail"  because  zoning  is  a  "sub- 
servient relationship"  to  planning.  If  a 
State  court  Is  willing  to  rule  that  a  local 


land  use  plan  supersedes  local  zoning,  it 
is  not  hard  to  imagine  a  Federal  or  State 
court  ruling  that  Federal  land  use  guide- 
lines or  a  State  land  use  plan  supersede  a 
city  or  county  land  use  plan  or  local  zon- 
ing ordinances.  Thus,  there  is  yet  another 
potential  danger  to  be  considered,  partic- 
ularly since  similar  court  tests  are  now 
developing  in  the  State  of  California. 

Turning  the  coin  over,  the  addition  of 
Federal  guidelines  for  State  land-use 
plans  will  make  it  far  more  difficult  and 
expensive  for  an  individual  property 
holder  to  appeal  a  land-use  case. 

It  will  takes  months,  and  perhaps  years, 
to  decide  cases  and  court  costs.  Further! 
attorneys'  fees  will  be  prohibitive  for  all 
but  the  wealthiest  of  property  holders. 
Of  course,  we  could  permit  public  de- 
fenders to  represent  people  who  feel  their 
property  rights  are  being  deprived- 
after  all,  property  rights  are  protected  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights— but  I  see  no  sign  of 
such  a  provision  in  this  bill  or  in  any 
other  piece  of  legislation  likely  to  pass 
this  year. 

The  rationale  for  not  providing  a  pub- 
lic defender  is,  of  course,  that  a  prop- 
erty holder  is  a  person  of  some  substance 
and,  therefore,  can  afford  his  own  attor- 
ney. But,  what  about  those  Instances, 
senior  citizens  for  example,  where  the 
property  is  practically  their  only  asset 
or  source  of  income?  If,  by  land-use  leg- 
islation, the  value  of  that  property  is  to 
be  reduced,  is  not  the  owner  entitled  to 
some  recourse?  Unfortunately,  under 
terms  of  this  bill,  recourse  will  become 
more  difScult. 

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  history  has 
shown  that  free  market  forces  are  the 
best  determiner  of  appropriate  land  use. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  without 
any  additional  expense  to  the  taxpayer, 
allocates  land  among  "competing  and 
conflicting"  uses.  If  there  is  a  demand 
for  farmland,  recreational  areas,  resi- 
dential areas  or  industrial  sites,  the  free 
market  will  provide  them  much  better 
than  if  Government  bureaucrats  try  to 
decide  what  ought  to  go  where. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  bureau- 
crats, well-intentioned  though  they  may 
be,  are  less  qualified  than  individuals  in 
determining  what  individuals  or  busi- 
nesses need.  And,  even  if  aU  the  bureau- 
crats were  professional  land  planners, 
how  often  are  land  planners  in  total 
agreement  on  what  constitutes  appro- 
priate land  use? 

Like  it  or  not,  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
exactly  what  the  future  holds  in  store, 
whereas  relying  on  the  free  market  al- 
lows for  rapid  adjustments  in  the  use  of 
land  as  circumstances  change.  Large 
scale,  long-term  planning,  backed  up  by 
court  decisions,  is  far  more  resistant  to 
change.  At  the  same  time,  such  planning 
is  far  less  respectful  of  individual  lib- 
erty, which  means  that  if  we  adopt  this 
land  use  bill,  we  are  likely  to  come  out 
with  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 

Next  year,  when  we  celebrate  Amer- 
ica's 200th  birthday,  we  will  acknowl- 
edge the  wisdom  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  who  built  the  framework  for  an 
unparalleled  era  of  Liberty  and  pros- 
perity. Chief  among  their  concerns  were 
the  individual's  right  to  enjoy  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property.  Denial  of  these  rights 
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formed  the  basis  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  protection  of  these 
rights  was  the  first  order  of  business 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  shame  if  this  year 
or  next  year  Congress  turned  its  back  on 
those  basic  rights  and  adopted  a  biU  that 
would  go  contrary  to  the  entire  American 
tradition. 

That  is  the  kind  of  birthday  present 
the  American  people  can  do  without. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  OVERSIGHT 
HEARINGS  ON  INDOCHINA  MIGRA- 
TION AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  International 
Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  hold  2  days  of  oversight  hearings 
on  Thursday,  July  17  and  Friday,  July  18 
concerning  the  administration  of  "The 
Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975"  (Public  Law  94- 
23 ».  The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  2141,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  and  on  July  17  testimony  will 
be  received  from  the  Director  of  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  for  Indochina. 

During  these  hearings  we  will  review 
the  report  submitted  to  Congress  under 
section  4  of  the  afore-mentioned  act  as 
well  as  consider  various  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  resettling  the  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodian  refugees. 


PUBLICIZING        FOREIGN        GRAIN 
SALES  IN  TEIE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  deal- 
ing for  huge  amounts  of  American  grain, 
the  Russian  Government,  in  my  judg- 
ment, reached  an  agreement  on  price  and 
quantities  of  grain  with  American  grain 
companies  and  the  Canadian  wheat 
board  before  it  made  arrangements  for 
cargo  space.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  requires  notification  within 
24  hours  of  a  U.S.  grain  company  sign- 
ing contracts  with  a  foreign  entity  in 
sales  of  more  than  100,000  tons.  But  I 
believe  informal  agreements  were  made 
prior  to  the  time  the  Russians  started  to 
negotiate  for  cargo  space  to  haul  the 
grain. 

The  usual  procedure  In  deals  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  is  the  time-tested 
practice  of  giving  your  word  to  bind  a 
sale.  Amounts  and  price  are  the  key  fea- 
tures. Following  up  with  a  written  con- 
tract more  specifically  ties  down  the 
details. 

The  question  now  comes  up  again — 
when  is  the  public  adequately  informed 
on  large  sales  of  U.S.  grain?  Waiting  until 
the  contracts  are  actually  signed  before 
making  the  information  public  does  not 
adequately  inform  all  the  farmers,  small 
grain  elevators,  small  grain  companies 
and  co-ops  prior  to  the  impact  on  the 


market  of  huge  grain  sales.  Such  sales 
substantially  alter  the  course  of  the  grain 
market  and  in  this  case  the  rumored  sales 
of  10  million  tons  of  grain  is  a  bullish 
factor  and  the  market  is  responding  by 
going  higher. 

The  results  of  the  1972  congressional 
hearings  on  that  Russian  wheat  sale 
caused  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
drop  the  wheat  export  subsidy  and  adopt 
regulations  calling  for  prompt  reporting 
of  large  grain  sales  abroad. 

Public  congressional  hearings  are 
again  in  order  and  the  result  should  be 
taking  an  additional  step  to  require  a 
foreign  government  before  starting  nego- 
tiations for  purchasing  American  grain 
to  notify  and  register  with  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  stating  the  amounts 
and  price  range  they  would  seek  to  buy 
from  American  grain  companies.  The 
Department  should  then  be  required  to 
make  its  facts  public  at  once  and  only 
then  should  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chases proceed  with  the  private  grain 
companies.  Under  this  procedure  all 
pertinent  facts  would  be  made  public  at 
once  and  would  be  available  to  all. 

We  are  the  only  country  which  exports 
a  large  amount  of  grain  through  private 
grain  companies.  Canada,  Australia, 
Russian,  China  and  other  countries 
either  in  exporting  or  importing  all  deal 
through  government.  If  private  grain 
companies  are  going  to  continue  as  our 
exporters  in  these  huge  sales  to  foreign 
governments,  we  must  assure  that  all 
sales  information  is  made  available  to 
the  public  prior  to  the  impact  that  such 
sales  will  have  on  the  market.  That  is 
in  the  public  interest.  Producers  and  con- 
sumers all  know  then  what  is  going  on 
with  U.S.  grains. 


BACK  TO  THE  SOIL:  PART  FOUR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  extolling  the  virtues  of  home  and 
community  gardening.  I  have  seen  the 
back-to-the-soil  movement  branch  out 
all  across  the  Nation.  Communities 
everywhere  are  discovering  the  advan- 
tages of  supporting  vegetable  gardens. 
But  nowhere  has  the  response  been  so 
great,  or  so  gratifying,  as  that  which  has 
occurred  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  take  special  pride  today  in  ad- 
vising my  colleagues  of  the  outstanding 
efforts  being  carried  out  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  my  districts. 

After  introducing  my  Bicentennial 
seed  bill,  I  began  contacting  each  of  the 
selectmen  and  councilors  who  represent 
the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  Uth 
Congressional  District.  I  had  prepared 
great  factsheets  on  the  benefits  of  com- 
munity gardening.  These  sheets  con- 
tained statistics  on  the  type  of  yield  that 
could  be  expected  from  a  given  amount 
of  seed,  the  type  of  crops  best  suited  to 
the  area,  et  cetera,  and  to  my  great 
pleasure,  none  of  this  information  was 
necessary.  I  needed  only  to  mention  the 
words  "community  gardens,"  to  sud- 
denly find  myself  surrounded  by  newly 


formed  committees  bent  on  the  selection 
of  suitable  garden  sites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  my  district 
received  national  acclaim  for  their  re- 
markable efforts  in  producing  vast  quan- 
tities of  food  during  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  City  and  town  officials  point  with 
understandable  pride  to  the  accomplish- 
ments their  communities  achieved  when 
oiu:  Nation  was  in  its  greatest  need.  Now, 
a  new  need  has  arisen.  Soaring  inflation, 
coupled  with  a  worldwide  food  shortage, 
requires  the  fullest  possible  production 
of  high  quality,  vitamin-rich  food.  Local 
officials  in  my  district  are  well  aware  of 
this  necessity,  and  they  are  eager  to  take 
up  the  challenge.  I  would  like  to  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  representa- 
tive sampling  of  just  some  of  the  re- 
sponses which  I  have  received  from  offi- 
cials in  my  district.  As  my  colleagues 
examine  the  outstanding  achievements 
being  made  in  my  area,  they  will  under- 
stand the  great  pride  which  I  take  in 
representing  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  is  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  the  response  which  my  proposals 
have  received : 
[Prom  the  Qulncy   (Mass.)    Patriot  Ledger, 

May  14,  19751 
Burke  Discusses  Gheen  Thumb  Ideas  With 
Selectmen 
Milton. — Bep.  James  A.  Burke,  D-Mllton, 
offered  to  match  "green  thumb  for  green 
thumb"  in  the  town's  back  to  the  soil  efforts 
but  informed  selectmen  the  contest  would 
have  to  be  a  long  distance  match  for  his 
victory  garden  is  on  the  balcony  of  his 
Bethesda,  Md.,  apartment. 

He  turned  down  an  offer  by  selectmen  for 
a  garden  plot  in  the  town  because  his  duties 
both  in  Washington  and  the  state  would 
interfere  with  "watering,  weeding  and  work- 
ing" the  plot. 

To  show  a  spirit  of  participation,  however. 
Rep.  Burke  said  he  would  be  growing  to- 
mato plants  on  his  apartment  balcony  and 
soon  will  transplant  about  20  tomato  plants 
into  bushel  baskets  for  pot-like  growing. 

"Come  harvest  time,  I  expect  to  have 
about  $70  worth  of  tomatoes  to  show  off  on 
Capitol  Hill,"  he  commented  but  added  a 
regret  over  the  lack  of  the  "fine  Common- 
wealth topsoil  that  always  gives  such  a  good 
yield  for  an  honest  effort." 

The  congressman  proposed  a  renval  of 
vegetable  growing  as  a  way  to  supplement 
family  food  budgets.  Cunningham  Park 
trustees  responded  to  a  request  made  by  the 
town  conservation  commission  to  open  a 
field  \ised  for  World  War  II  vlctorj-  gardens 
for  use  again  by  townspeople. 


(Prom  the  Qulncy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 

May  1,  1975] 

Victory  Gardens  Blooming  Again 

Milton. — In  World  War  II  Londoners  grew 
cabbages  in  window  boxes  and  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  front  lawns,  back  yards,  and 
park  lands  such  as  Boston  Common,  The 
Penway,  or  Cunningham  Park  in  this  com- 
munity were  dug  up  for  victory  gardens. 

A  revival  of  the  gardens  as  a  way  to  stretch 
the  recession  dollar  has  been  started  in  the 
town  through  the  cooperation  of  the  con- 
servation commission  and  trustees  of  Cun- 
ningham Park. 

Cong.  James  A.  Burke,  D-Milton,  started 
the  revival  by  urging  American  families  to 
possibly  beat  the  high  cost  of  food  and  to 
supplement  their  retirement  or  pay  checks 
with  garden  produce. 

Trustees  of  the  private  park  approved  use 
of  a  section  in  a  five-acre  field  on  Edge  Hill 
Road  and  Cedar  Road  for  the  new  victory 
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gardens.  The  World  War  11  gardens  were  on 
the  same  spot  and  lasted  until  they  were 
given  up  about  20  years  ago. 

This  Saturday  the  other  half  of  the  garden 
section  will  be  parceled  out  In  large  living- 
room  size  plots  beginning  at  9  a.m.  by  con- 
servation commissioner  chairman  Robert 
Oldileld  and  member  Philip  Casey.  Mr.  Old- 
fleld  operates  Thayer  Nursery  and  said  most 
of  the  gardeners  have  yards  big  enough  for 
gardens  but  •cant  use  them  because  of 
shade  trees." 

As  part  of  the  community  effort,  M.  Joseph 
Manning  of  Thacher  Farms  Dairy  plowed 
and  harrowed  the  tract. 

Selectman  Ralph  L.  Kent,  who  annually 
plant.s  a  garden  at  his  Pleasant  Street  home, 
said  the  gardens  could  provide  many  families 
and  retired  persons  with  "plenty  of  fresh, 
vltamin-rlch  vegetables." 

"It's  also  lots  of  fun,"  said  Mr.  Kent  who 
drew  upon  Shakespeare  to  bolster  the  effort, 
quoting.  "There  is  no  ancient  gentleman  but 
gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave  makers;  they 
hold  up  Adams'  profession." 

Many  of  the  persons  who  signed  up  last 
Saturday  say  today's  gardeners  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  World  War  n  gardener 
because  freezers  make  It  possible  to  avoid 
the  work  involved  In  canning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Johnson  of  1  How- 
ard St.,  could  recall  World  War  n  days  when 
prices  were  high  and  food  was  short.  Some 
foods  were  rationed.  "We  had  one  son  in  the 
Nav>'  and  the  other  in  the  Army.  Every 
pound  we  grew  meant  that  much  ies.>;  of  a 
drain  on  the  two-front  war  effort,"  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  69.  who  Is  retired. 

His  son  Robert,  the  Navy  veteran,  now  lives 
In  Holbrook,  as  does  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Stewart.  Their  Army  veteran  son,  Wallace, 
lives  in  Qulncy.  They  had  a  garden  on  the 
same  spot  in  World  War  II. 

Most  of  the  couple's  crop  will  be  garden 
vegetables.  Mr.  Johnson  said  a  small  plot  can 
produce  an  "unbelievable  amount  of  food." 
Mr.  Johnson  said  the  cost  advantage  in 
freezing  Is  that  no  sugar  Is  required  as  In 
canning  some  vegetables. 

Roland  Bourdon,  72.  of  11  Glendale  Road, 
who  retired  after  33  years  as  a  Boston  Globe 
newspaper  worker,  had  a  20  foot  by  40  foot 
plot  at  Cunningham  Park  during  World  War 
n.  The  chief  advantage  of  a  home  garden, 
he  said.  Is  the  "fresher  taste"  of  vegetables. 
He  and  his  wife  have  three  grown  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McBurnle  of  51  Elton 
Road,  can  remember  how  Boston's  Fenway 
and  Boston  Common  were  .sites  of  victory  gar- 
dens In  World  War  n.  Mr.  McBurnle  served  as 
a  Navy  tail  gunner  and  Mrs.  McBurnle  re- 
called how  the  grounds  of  her  childhood 
home  in  Marshfleld  were  plowed  for  a  large 
garden. 

She  expressed  doi'bt  there  will  be  need  to 
can  the  produce.  Most  of  the  svrpliis  from 
the  garden  plot  will  be  put  Into  the  freezer, 
she  s-!d.  "It's  really  qune  simple.  Some  foods 
don't  even  have  to  be  parboiled."  she  said. 

Thoy  have  five  chilfirer  and  Mrs.  McBurnle 
said  the  plot  could  produce  enough  vegetables 
to  last  the  winter.  Two  of  the  older  children, 
Laurie,  22  a  student  at  Ohio  State,  and 
Cindy,  20,  at  Wheaton  College,  might  not  be 
able  to  help  with  the  chores.  The  three 
younger  children,  however,  "are  looking  for- 
ward to  working  on  the  farm  this  summer." 
They  are  Scott.  15,  Bruce,  9,  and  Holly,  6. 

Another  gardener  who  recalled  World  War 
n  days  was  Mrs.  Bert  Allen  of  14  Cedar  Road. 
A  former  executive  director  of  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Guild.  Mrs.  Allen  said  when  the 
family  moved  Into  the  town  20  years  ago  the 
garde.ns  were  still  In  use  but  were  discon- 
tinued about  18  years  ago. 

Her  husband,  a  postal  worker,  was  In  the 
Maritime  Service  diiring  the  war.  They  have 
six  children.  Two  are  married.  Mrs.  Allen 
said  she  anticipated  savings  on  food  will  be 
considerable.  Large  oak  trees  block  necessary 
sun  for  a  garden  at  their  home,  she  added. 


Mr.  Oldfleld  said  many  of  the  gardeners 
plan  to  grow  French  spinach  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  cut  back  so  that  succes- 
sive crops  can  grow  and  be  cut  In  a  single 
season. 


I  Prom  the  Qulncy    (Mass.)    Patriot  Ledger, 
May  5,  1975] 
ViCTOBT  Garden  Survey  Made 
Randolph. — A  survey  of  open  space  land  by 
selectmen  resulted  in  pinpointing  locations 
of  available   town  land  for  use  as  Victory 
Gardens.    Every    neighborhood    could    have 
space     for     neighborhood     gardeners,     said 
selectmen. 

The  land  ranges  from  street  triangles  and 
mini-house  lots  taken  for  taxes  to  huge 
tracts  including  the  onetime  Lokltus  and 
Gibson  farms. 

Selectmen  responded  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  Rep.  James  A.  Burke,  D.-Milton,  to  en- 
courage community  gardens  as  a  way  to  over- 
come inflation  and  to  help  families  make 
ends  meet  by  food  savings. 

Selectman  Patrick  T.  McDonnell,  a  retired 
police  chief  who  was  an  auxiliary  fire  lieu- 
tenant before  being  caUed  Into  World  War  I 
military  service,  noted  the  progression  from 
Liberty  Gardens  of  World  War  I  and  Victory 
Gardens  of  World  War  II  to  the  gardens 
now  proposed. 

Under  the  plan  of  selectmen,  lands  will  be 
allocated  for  the  growing  of  vegetables.  The 
size  of  the  plot  will  be  determined  by  the 
availability  of  land  and  demand  by  towns- 
people. 

I  Mr.  McDonnell  said  before  and  after  World 
War  I  "the  family  garden  was  very  impor- 
tant. The  area  had  a  balanced  economy.  We 
had  two  crops  a  year.  One  was  the  cash  crop 
from  working  In  shoe  factories  and  the  other 
came  off  the  garden  which  fed  a  family." 

"We  all  got  by  when  the  economy  was  bad. 
My  father  had  four  acres  on  Liberty  Street. 
We  grew  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  turnips, 
carrots  for  the  winter  root  cellar  and  salad 
vegetables  for  the  summer  and  fall,  and  to 
can.  The  two  pigs  were  slaughtered  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  the  meat  was  salted 
down  In  barrels  while  the  hams  and  bacon 
were  cured  for  a  small  fee  at  a  smokehouse. 

"We  used  everything  but  the  squeal,  the 
blood  was  used  for  sausage,  and  the  hide  was 
sold. 

"A  few  chickens  provided  eggs,  and  meat," 
recalled  Mr.  McDonell. 

He  was  to  acquire  another  four  acre  tract 
opposite  the  family  homestead  and  told  of 
giving  up  gardening  as  the  land  was  sub- 
divided. 

Daring  World  War  I  front  lawns  and  back 
yards  were  dug  up  for  gardens.  Town  lands 
also  were  used  for  public  Liberty  Gardens. 
The  old  town  poor  farm  was  used  by  resi- 
dents of  the  Alms  House  and  townspeople  to 
grow  food  in  both  World  Wars. 

The  town  poor  farm  was  off  Pleasant 
Street  and  now  is  the  site  of  the  Amvets 
post  and  the  town  DPW  facilities. 

Mr.  McDonnell  said  a  family  "could  make 
a  real  dent  In  Its  budget  by  growing  their 
own  food.  The  food  can  be  frozen,  canned 
or  stored  In  a  root  cellar." 

Congressman  Burke  Is  seeking  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  Victory  and  home  garden  plant- 
ings by  winning  Congressional  approval  of 
his  Bicentennial  Seed  Bill  which  would  sub- 
sidize free  seed  for  such  gardens.  The  bill 
is  stUl  bottled  up  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee but  Mr.  Burke  told  of  presenting  oth- 
er members  with  a  petition  signed  by  thou- 
sands of  Americans  in  an  effort  to  influence 
the  decision. 

Selectmen  said  the  land  survey  Is  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  view  toward  suitability  for 
farming.  The  amount  of  cleared  land,  the 
presence  of  ledge  and  swamp,  will  bo  noted. 
Sewer  superintendent  Jack  Connor  has 
notified  selectmen  that  peat  will  be  saved 
by  sewer  excavators  to  be  used  for  garden 
mulch. 


School  property.  Belcher  Park,  Soule  Park, 
the  one  acre  Joseph  Hart  memorial  part 
town  DPW  areas,  and  other  land  held  by  the 
conservation  commission  such  as  the  28  acre 
Lokltls  and  the  18  acre  Gibson  propertle* 
were  listed  In  the  survey. 

CiTT  OF  Boston  in  Citt  Counch, 

Whereas,  Congressman  James  A.  Burke  has 
proposed  the  distribution  of  $6  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  seeds,  and 

Whereas,  A  concentrated  citizen  Involve- 
ment In  husbandry  would  benefit  the  City 
of  Boston  by  the  providing  of  food,  the 
cleaning  of  vacant  lots  In  preparation  for 
planting,  the  beautification  ol  the  landscape 
with  greenery,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  air 
by  plant  processes,  and 

Whereas,  Augusta,  Missouri  has  suspended 
Its  property  taxes  for  one  year  due  to  prof- 
it  made  on  the  production  and  sale  of  soy 
beans  planted  on  communal  farm  land, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  City  Council 
does  herein  endorse  the  distribution  of  $6 
million  dollars  worth  of  seeds. 

CrrY  OF  Boston, 
March  27,  1975. 
Dear  Representattve  Burke:  The  Boston 
community  has  enjoyed  the  "Victory  Gar- 
dens" of  the  Fenway  and  Brighton  for  dec- 
ades. 

Last  year,  under  the  banner  of  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department,  sixteen  addi- 
tional sites  were  started  around  Boston,  In- 
cluding a  major  section  of  Almont  Park  In 
Mattapan. 

You  have  my  full  support  for  your  Bicen- 
tennial Seed  Bill,  and  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  your  concern  and  activism. 
Sincerely, 

Kevin  H.  WnrrE, 
Mayor. 

Whitman  Public  Schools, 
Whitman,  Mass.,  May  8, 1975. 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burke:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  recent  letter  and  your  support 
of  continuation  of  the  existing  school  lunch 
program. 

Recently  you  proposed  a  procedure  which 
would  call  for  the  free  distribution  of  seeds 
in  order  to  enable  people  to  grow  their  own 
vegetables.  I  thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  the  Whitman  Publlo 
School  system  has  assigned  some  of  Its  school 
grounds  to  individual  families  who  are  in- 
terested In  planting  what  we  refer  to  In 
Whitman  as  "Centennial  Gardens"  in  con- 
Junction  with  Whitman's  Centennial  cele- 
bration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  DeCosta, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(From  the  Qulncy    (Mass.)    Patriot  Ledger, 

May  28, 1975] 

Community  Garden  Opens  Saturday 

Holbrook. — The  Holbrook  Community 
Council  and  Youth  Coordinator  Frank  Smith 
announce  the  official  opening  of  the  Com- 
munity Gardens  on  Saturday  at  10  a.m. 

Residents  may  bring  their  tools  and  lunch 
and  spend  the  day  readying  their  own  gar- 
den plot  for  the  coming  season. 

Plots  are  available  at  no  cost  and  may  be 
reserved  by  contacting  Mr.  Smith  at  his 
office. 

[From  the  Qulncy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 

May  30, 1975] 
BuRKX  Hits  Butz'  View  of  Gardenino 

Movement 
Weymouth. — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  takes  "a  dim  view  of  anything  that  will 
solve  the  hunger  problem  of  the  nation  or 
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solve  the  problem  of  the  high  costs  of  food," 
U.S.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke,  D-Milton,  said  to- 
day at  Weymouth  Commons. 

Rep.  Burke,  who  describes  himself  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  return-to-the-soil  move- 
ment, congratulated  the  residents  and  own- 
ers of  the  apartment  complex  for  beginning 
their  own  vegetable  gardens  on  a  slope  near 
the  tennis  courts  to  help  fight  Inflation  and 
provide  nutritious  food. 

At  present  there  are  35  lots  parceled  off 
In  10-by  10-foot  sections  for  the  residents 
use.  Since  the  initial  gardening  began,  other 
residents  h*^'e  shown  Interest  in  the  proj- 
ect, and  they  too  will  be  able  to  have  gar- 
dens. 

The  Corcoran  Co.,  which  owns  the  complex, 
started  a  similar  project  a  year  ago  at 
Slirewsbury  Commons.  This  year  there  are 
100  gardeners  working  the  soil  at  the  North 
Shore  apartments. 

Rep.  Burke  praised  the  merits  of  home- 
grown vegetables.  "A  tomato  tastes  like  a 
tomato!"  he  exclaimed.  In  his  Bethesda,  Md., 
apartment,  he  Is  growing  tomatoes  on  his 
balcony. 

"It's  about  time  the  government  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  widespread  movement  across 
the  nation  to  return  to  the  soil,"  he  said.  The 
movement  needs  encouragement  from  the 
government,  he  added. 

"For  S6  million  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment could  provide  seeds  for  the  public 
which  would  reap  over  $300  million  in  food," 
he  said,  advocating  support  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial S?cd  Bill  which  is  presently  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURE APPROPRIATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton), is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  a  problem  that  exists  in  the  coun- 
try that  affects  not  only  thousands  of 
small  farmers,  but  also  affects  our  en- 
vironment, open  space,  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Under  Public  Law  92-500,  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  most  farmers  In 
this  Nation  are  compelled  to  have  water 
pollution  control  facilities  constructed 
by  1976  or  1977.  Presently  these  farmers 
who  are  living  under  a  Federal  mandate 
to  expend  thousands  of  unanticipated 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  these  fa- 
cilities, have  little,  if  any,  governmental 
aid  made  available  to  them  to  meet  these 
needs.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  bill  that  will  be 
before  the  House,  Monday,  July  14. 1  am 
enclosins:  a  copy  of  a  Dear  Colleague  let- 
ter and  memorandum  that  spell  out  the 
problem  area  In  brief,  and  the  solution 
that  I  propose,  and  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

I  would  emphasize  these  are  loans 
with  payback  provisions,  not  grants. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  follows: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  11, 1975. 

Dear  Colleague:  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriation Bill  to  be  before  the  Rouse  on 
Monday. 

My  amendment  will  provide  $250  million 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  re- 
volving loan  fund  for  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation use  for  direct  40-year,  6  percent  loans 


to    help    small    farmers    meet    EPA    water 
standards. 
This  proposal  provides : 

1)  Jobs  through  the  private  sector: 

2)  A  cleaner  environment  by  keeping  ani- 
mal   out  of  our  waters; 

3)  The  ability  for  small  farmers  to  con- 
tinue in  operation; 

4)  Preservation  of  rapidly  diminishing 
open  space. 

Under  P.L.  92-500,  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  most  farmers  In  this  nation  are 
compelled  to  have  pollution  control  facili- 
ties buUt  by  1976  or  1977.  Presently,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  seen  fit 
to  move  aggressively  In  this  area.  Therefore, 
many  farmers  are  put  In  the  position  of 
having  to  get  loans  ranging  anywhere  from 
$40-$100,000  at  prevailing  market  rates 
which  Is  a  luxury  they  cannot  afford. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  soU 
and  water  conservation  program  provides  for 
40-year  loans  at  5  percent  in  a  revolving 
fund,  which  Is  the  most  adequate,  fair  and 
expedient  way  of  assisting  with  the  problem 
outlined  above. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  loan,  all  of  the 
farmer's  existing  debts  and  mortgages  on  the 
property.  Including  the  loan,  cannot  exceed 
a  total  of  $225,000,  and  the  loan  itself  can- 
not exceed  $100,000.  In  addition,  determina- 
tion must  be  made  that  the  farmer  cannot 
secure  assistance  elsewhere.  This  guarantees 
that  the  program  is  available  only  to  those 
In  need. 

I  would  strongly  ask  for  your  support  for 
this  amendment.  As  I  have  stated,  it  provides 
jobs  through  the  private  sector,  clean  water, 
open  space,  and  a  means  by  which  we  may 
preserve  small  farms  In  this  country. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  on  this, 
contact  John  Graykowskl  at  5-5161. 
Peace  and  friendship, 

John  L.  Burton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Memo 

I  have  been  working  for  months  on  trying 
to  find  ways  to  help  small  farmers  acquire 
loans  to  meet  E.P.A.  standards  for  water 
pollution. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  several 
provisions  that  could  be  applicable  for  either 
grants  or  loans  for  this  purpose.  In  these 
times  of  "fiscal  austerity,"  the  grant  pro- 
grams would,  m  all  probabUlty,  be  unac- 
ceptable, in  addition  to  which,  the  total  au- 
thorization for  grants  under  the  various 
agricultural  code  sections.  Is  only  $75  mil- 
lion, none  of  which  has  ever  been  asked  for 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

All  of  our  research  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  of  all  the  programs  under 
F.H.A.,  the  most  expedient  means  of  getting 
pollution  control  loans  with  broad  applica- 
tion In  the  agricultural  area.  Is  through 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  program,  7 
U.S.C.  1924  which  provides  for  40-year  loans 
at  5%  on  a  revolving-type  fund.  This  I  feel 
is  an  adequate  and  fair  program  to  help  our 
farmers  who  are  mandated  by  government  to 
Invest  large  sums  of  money,  which  they  do 
not  have,  to  meet  E.P.A.  imposed  water 
standards.  The  program  also  does  not  con- 
tain many  of  the  administratively  Imposed 
limits  narrowly  describing  "a  family  farm." 

To  acquire  a  loan  under  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  for  F.H.A.: 

1)  The  farmer  applies  to  the  county  F.H.A. 
supervisor. 

2)  The  farm  Is  appraised. 

3)  All  of  the  farmer's  existing  debts  and 
mortgages  on  the  property  are  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  loan  requested  and  cannot  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $225,000,  and  the  loan  ItseU 
cannot  exceed  $100,000. 

4)  If  approved,  the  farmer  receives  a  check 
from  FJI.A.  deposited  In  a  Joint  account  for 
the  construction  of  the  facility  as  monitored 


by  the  agent  to  make  s\ire  that  it  Is  suitable 
and  not  a  "rip-off".  A  problem  In  the  ap- 
proval process  is  the  determination  that  the 
farmer  cannot  secure  assistance  elsewhere.  It 
does  not  always  require  a  letter  from  a  bank, 
but  only  knowledge  on  the  agent's  part  that 
the  bank  will  only  lend  money  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  farmer  can  afford. 
If  the  Department  determines  that  this  Is  the 
case,  loans  may  be  obtained. 

The  appropriation  during  the  last  f.;.cal 
year  for  this  section  was  funded  at  a  level 
of  $3  million,  which  is  woefully  inadeqiiate 
for  the  purposes  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment loans. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DODD  OPPOSES 
PAYBACK  PROVISION  IN  HEALTH 
MANPOWER    BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  provision  in  the  health 
manpower  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  5546, 
which  would  require  students  in  profes- 
sional health  care  areas,  to  "pay  back" 
through  money  or  alternative  service. 
Federal  grants  they  never  asked  for, 
never  directly  received,  or  never  even 
had  the  chance  to  refuse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
initiative  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Satterfield)  to  strike  this  provi- 
sion from  the  health  manpower  bill. 

The  issue  involved  here  is  the  proposal 
in  the  bill  to  require  the  students  to  re- 
pay what  are  known  as  "capitation 
grants"  through  either  direct  money  pay- 
ment or  through  alternative  service  in 
areas  underserved  by  health  care  pro- 
fessionals. 

Yet  this  "voluntary"  alternative  service 
is  not  really  voluntary  at  all  for  many 
medical  and  dental  students.  It  actually 
is  nothing  more  than  blatant  financial 
coercion. 

This  proposed  payback  system  is 
grossly  inequitable,  because  it  will  mean 
that  medical  and  dental  students  from 
wealthy  backgroimds  will  be  able  to 
"buy"  their  way  out  of  this  obligation. 

Those  from  poorer  backgroimds  will 
not  have  that  opportunity  and  will  have 
to  perform  the  alternative  service,  whe- 
ther they  want  to  or  not. 

Now  I  cannot  argue,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  concept  of  providing  some  program 
to  encourage  or  send  doctors  to  areas 
where  they  are  in  short  supply. 

However,  there  are  other  Incentive 
methods  included  in  this  legislation  di- 
rected toward  this  goal. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  there  is  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  authorization  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  which 
gives  scholarships  and  loans  to  students 
and  allows  repayment  through  alterna- 
tive service. 

I  support  this  type  of  voluntary  in- 
centive program  as  an  effective  means 
to  help  alleviate  the  medical  manpower 
crisis  in  some  areas.  The  involuntary 
payback — alternative  service  proposal  is 
the  completely  wrong  approach. 

Capitation  grants,  which  have  been 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  med- 
ical schools  since  1970,  are  paid  to  these 
institutions  to  help  them  encourage  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  professional  medical 
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fields  through  providing  the  medical  edu- 
cation at  a  reduced  tuition. 

These  grants,  although  based  on  the 
number  of  students  enrolled,  are  not 
given  to  the  students,  but  to  the  medical 
school.  The  students  never  directly 
benefit  from  these  involuntary  scholar- 
ships, although  they  obviously  benefit 
from  having  to  pay  a  lesser  tuition. 

But  these  students  also  never  have  the 
option  to  reject  these  involuntary,  Indi- 
rect scholarships. 

Now  we  are  proposing  to  saddle  these 
people  with  a  financial  obUgation  or 
service  commitment  without  having 
even  allowed  them  the  opportunity  or 
right  to  either  obligate  themselves  will- 
ingly or  refuse  such  a  heavy  obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut there  are  two  excellent  medical 
schools,  one  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut at  Parmington,  and  the  other 
at  Yale  University  in  New  Haven. 

There  are  a  total  of  351  medical  and 
dental  students  at  the  State  university, 
and  more  than  300  more  at  Yale. 

All  of  these  students  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  provision. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  it. 


A  FRIEND  FROM  BANGLADESH 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
privileged  over  the  past  several  months 
to  have  in  my  congressional  oflSce  as  an 
American  Political  Science  Association 
Congressional  Fellow  the  very  able  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bangladesh.  Mr.  Kazi  Shamsuzzaman. 

Mr.  Kazi  has  been  especially  interested 
in  the  workings  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve, 
as  well  as  in  the  detailed  operations  of 
the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

It  is  my  hope  that  his  stay  with  us  has 
been  beneficial  to  him  and  will  be  of 
valuable  service  ultimately  to  the  people 
of  his  new  nation.  For  my  part,  I  know 
It  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  and 
a  personal  pleasure  to  have  him  with  us. 
He  has  not  only  been  a  willing  assistant 
in  my  oflBce.  but  also  an  outstanding  am- 
bassador of  good  will  for  the  peoole  of 
Bangladesh. 

Mr.  Kazi  has  been  able  to  bring  to  us 
his  firsthand  experience  of  the  cruel  re- 
pression of  his  people,  of  their  successful 
fight  for  independence  and  of  the  new 
government's  efforts  to  find  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  means  of  dealing  with 
its  problems  and  of  achieving  the  demo- 
cratic aspirations  of  the  75  million  people 
of  Bangladesh.  As  a  freedom  fighter  in 
the  war  of  independence  4  years  ago,  he 
knows  the  sacrifices  made  by  every  fam- 
ily of  Bangladesh.  His  own  Included  the 
loss  of  a  younger  brother — only  14  years 
old— killed  by  the  occupying  troops  in 
what  was  then  East  Pakistan. 

Knowing  very  little  about  Bangladesh 
when  Mr.  Kazi  arrived  7  months  ago,  I 
now  feel  I  understand  something  or  the 
problems  and  dangers  facing  this  infant 
country  and  of  the  aspirations  and  great 


opportunities  of  the  brave  people  of  this 
newly  independent,  but  ancient  and  his- 
toric land. 

Before-coming  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Kazi  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  workings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Great  Britain  and  recently  he  made  a 
visit  to  Ottawa  to  observe  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  On  his  way  back  to  Bangla- 
desh, he  will  be  stopping  in  India  to  wit- 
ness that  country's  parliamentary  struc- 
ture in  a  time  of  crisis. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  simi  of  these 
experiences  will  be  of  significant  value 
for  Mr.  Kazi  in  the  exercise  of  his  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Govermnent  of  Bangla- 
desh. I  am  sure  he  will  be  in  a  position 
to  make  important  contributions  to  his 
people  for  many,  many  years  to  come, 
and  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion, when  we  are  forced  to  bid  him  good- 
by  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  know 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
known  to  him,  as  best  we  could,  the  way 
in  which  our  own  democratic  government 
works  for  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
I  am  confident  that  this  knowledge  will 
be  used  with  great  talent  and  dedication 
in  the  service  of  the  democratic  aspira- 
tions of  the  great  people  of  Bangladesh. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  A 
TRIAL 


SOVIET 


fMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago, 
on  June  12,  1970,  12  Soviet  citizens  were 
arrested  in  Leningrad  on  charges  that 
they  had  attempted  to  commandeer  a 
plane  to  escape  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and,  for  the  10  Soviet  Jews  in  the  group, 
to  join  the  return  to  Israel.  Even  before 
they  set  foot  on  Priozersk  Airport,  these 
imfortunates  were  seized  and  charged 
with  treason,  committing  anti-Soviet  ac- 
tivities, and  stealing  state  property.  If, 
indeed,  they  were  intent  on  seizing  an 
aircraft,  the  12  brave  people  were  moved 
to  the  act  only  by  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  their  being  able  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  legally  under  that  country's 
denial  of  the  elementary  human  right  of 
emigration. 

The  sentences  given  to  these  individ- 
uals after  a  trial  in  Leningrad  in  Decem- 
ber 1970,  were  exceedingly  harsh.  M.  Yu. 
Djmishits  and  E.  S.  Kuznetsov  were  ac- 
tually sentenced  to  death,  but  had  these 
outrageous  sentences  commuted  to  15 
years  imprisonment  under  "strict  re- 
gime," and  "especially  strict  regime," 
respectively.  Other  defendants  also  had 
their  prison  sentences  somewhat  reduced. 
However,  this  .so-called  leniency  almost 
means  nothing  since  life  in  a  Soviet 
prison  is  in  many  ways  like  death. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  Silva  Zalmon- 
son,  a  yoimg  Jew  who  was  the  only 
woman  among  the  group  tried  in  Decem- 
ber, nearly  died  in  prison.  She  was  Ini- 
tially sentenced  to  10  years'  strict  regi- 
men but  her  health  had  so  deteriorated 
that  she  was  mercifully  released  last 
August  and  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
So  far  as  is  known,  Silva  is  the  only 
prisoner  of  conscience  to  be  released  be- 


fore a  sentence  was  completed.  But,  she 
had  to  leave  her  husband  and  brothem 
behind,  all  still  in  prison. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  public  outcry 
around  the  world  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  Soviet  authorities'  decision  to 
soften  the  sentences  of  those  tried  in 
Leningrad  and  to  release  Silva  Zalmon- 
son.  That  such  a  reversal  took  place  in- 
dicated to  what  degree  trials  of  this  na- 
ture are  politically  motivated  in  the  So- 
viet Union;  and  moreover,  how  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  political  leadership  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  preponderant  influ- 
ence over  what  should  be  the  just  and 
impartial  carrying  out  of  Soviet  law.  Of 
course,  few  can  be  unaware  that  law  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  applied  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  written.  Thus,  justice  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  case  of  its  Jew- 
ish citizens  becomes  whatever  is  con- 
venient for  the  policies  of  repression,  dis- 
ruption, or  discrimination  desired  by 
those  leaders  who  view  any  kind  of 
movement  in  the  Soviet  Union,  either  for 
human  rights  or  simply  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, as  a  serious  threat  to  the  system. 

These  unfortunate  martyrs  of  the  Len- 
ingrad trial  were  perhaps  uncautiously 
driven  to  a  poor  decision  on  how  to 
achieve  their  rights,  but  we  cannot,  dare 
not,  condemn  them  for  what  they  at- 
tempted. They  were  caught  in  a  regime 
that  denies  them  the  right  to  retain  their 
cultural  heritage  and  to  assimilate  in  So- 
viet society.  The  right  to  leave  the  coun- 
try that  purposefully  created  such  a  sit- 
uation was  also  denied  them.  Now,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  keep  their  memory  alive  until 
they  are  no  longer  prisoners  of  con- 
science and  may  speak  at  last  for  them- 
selves. 

ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  THE 
PRESIDENT,  DR.  SIAKA  STEVENS, 
G.C.R.S.L.,  D.C.L.,  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  SIERRA  LEONE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  member 
of  my  staff  has  recenOy  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  Republic  of  Sierra  Leone, 
where  she  visited  with  members  of  the 
Government  and  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity. 

Sierra  Leone  has  been  an  independent 
nation  since  1961  and  is  struggling  to 
meet  the  many  diverse  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple. Much  needs  to  be  done  in  the  fields 
of  economic  development,  health,  educa- 
tion and  social  welfare,  and  public 
works.  While  the  coimtry  maintains  a 
strict  policy  of  political  nonalinement, 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Sierra  Leone  are  cordial  and  are  increas- 
ingly improving  under  the  guidance  of 
our  young  and  very  able  Ambassador, 
the  Honorable  Michael  A.  Samuels. 

On  June  20,  1975,  the  Third  Session 
of  the  Second  Parliament  of  Sierra 
Leone  was  formally  opened  with  an  ad- 
dress by  His  Excellency,  the  President, 
Dr.  Siaka  Stevens,  G.C.R.S.L.,  D.C.L.  In 
his  address  Dr.  Stevens  points  to  the 
many  projects  which  are  planned  or  un- 
derway by  his  government.  Many  of  these 
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projects  are  being  undertaken  with  the 
assistance  of  other  nations  or  of  private 
enterprises  within  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, Dr.  Stevens  makes  particular  note 
of  plans  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
to  reactivate  tlie  Sierra  Rutile  Mine  and 
to  carry  on  further  mining  operations 
within  the  country.  The  address  also  in- 
dicates the  kind  of  assistance  being  pro- 
vided by  other  nations — including  those 
in  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  believe  President  Stevens'  address 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems being  faced  by  developing  nations 
and  the  attempts  that  are  being  made  to 
solve  them.  I  am  sure  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  this  impor- 
tant address: 

Presidential   Address 

(By  His  Excellency  Dr.  Slaka  Stevens, 
O.C.R.S.L.,  D.C.L.— President) 

Chamber  of  Parliament  Building, 
Tower  Hill,  Freetown.  June  20, 1975. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Honourable  Members, 
Since  I  formally  opened  Parliament  last 
year  and  addressed  you  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  and  plans  of  my  Government,  a  num- 
ber of  significant  events  have  taken  place. 

2.  Consistent  with  my  declared  policy  of 
maintaining  contacts,  I  have  during  the 
course  of  this  year  paid  State  Visits  to  the 
People's  Republics  of  Rumania  and  Hungary 
and  reached  fruitful  Agreements  with  their 
Heads  of  State.  I  also  participated  in  the 
very  important  biennial  meeting  of  Com- 
monwealth Heads  of  Government  which,  this 
year,  took  place  In  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

3.  Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  took  part 
in  the  signing,  In  Lagos,  of  a  Treaty  which 
brought  into  being  an  Economic  Community 
of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS).  It  Is 
heartening  to  observe  that,  following  our  po- 
litical Independence  said  Its  concomitant 
separatist  tendencies,  many  States  of  Africa 
have  now  come  to  realise  that  their  future 
lies  In  co-operation  with  their  neighbours 
especially  in  Uie  economic  fields. 

4.  Our  relations  with  oiu-  brothers  of  neigh- 
bouring States  continue  to  be  warm  and 
close.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  ties  will  re- 
sult In  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

5.  In  March  this  year,  I  initiated  steps  to 
enhance  the  financial  position  of  all  those 
employed  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
and  my  Government  acted  with  speed  and 
directness  to  make  the  keynote  of  Its  admin- 
istration, "Fair  Shares  For  AH"  a  reality. 

6.  Training  facilities  for  all  sections  of  the 
public  service  and  a  number  of  commercial 
and  industrial  establishments  continue  to  be 
provided. 

7.  Government  has  under  active  study, 
proposals  for  setting  up  an  Institute  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Management  conjunctly 
with  the  World  Bank.  Such  an  Institution 
will  offer  extensive  training  facilities  both  to 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  which  the 
Civil  Service  Training  College  cannot  provide 
at  present. 

8.  A  Local  Chapter  of  the  Association  of 
African  Public  Administrators  and  Managers 
was  launched  in  Freetown  recently  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  competence  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  Administrators. 

9.  The  Public  Service  continues  to  offer 
employment  opportunities  to  all  Sierra  Le- 
oneans  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

10.  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Republican  Constitution 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
hierarchy  of  the  Superior  Courts  have  been 
working  smoothly.  My  Government  has  un- 
der active  consideration  the  provision  of 
additional  accommodation  In  keeping  with 
the  present  status  of  the  Judiciary  in  Sierra 
l*one.  In  this  connection,  it  Is  gratifying  to 
note  that  in  addition  to  Bo,  a  Judge  of  the 


High  Court,  whose  Jurisdiction  covers  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  Province,  has  now  taken 
up  residence  in  Kenema.  It  is  hoped  that  In 
the  near  future,  another  Judge  will  be  In 
residence  at  Makenl,  whose  Jurisdiction  wlU 
cover  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Province.  I 
may  add  that  as  regards  the  lower  Courts, 
a  new  Magistrate's  Court  has  now  been  es- 
tablished in  the  East  End  of  Freetown  to 
deal  principally  with  cases  arising  from  that 
area. 

11.  The  Office  of  the  Vice-President  and 
Prime  Minister  continues  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  During 
the  year  under  review  the  Vice-President 
and  Prime  Minister  undertook  a  number  of 
important  assignments  which  I  found  nec- 
essary to  delegate  to  blm.  He  also  acted  as 
President  on  a  number  of  occasions  when  I 
was  out  of  the  country. 

12.  Sierra  Leone  has  continued  to  play  Its 
role  both  In  the  United  Nations  and  in  vari- 
ous other  International  forums.  Our  foreign 
policy  continues  to  be  based  on  non-align- 
ment and  non-interference  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.  We  will  continue 
to  foster  and  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  also  support  and 
strengthen  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity. 

13.  My  Government  continues  to  maintain 
contacts  with  friendly  countries.  My  Minis- 
ters paid  official  visits  to  a  number  of  States 
Including  the  Republics  of  Gambia,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Liberia,  Nigeria  and  Senegal,  with 
a  view  to  strengthening  the  already  close 
ties  between  us  and  these  countries. 

14.  My  Government  notes  with  satisfac- 
tion that  Guinea  Bissau  has  become  inde- 
pendent and  we  look  forward  to  the  ap- 
proaching independence  of  Mozambique  and 
Angola.  Now  that  the  political  scene  Is  chang- 
ing so  significantly  In  Southern  Africa,  it  Is 
the  earnest  hope  of  my  Government  that  the 
minority  regimes  In  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  will  heed  the  warning  sounded  by  the 
O.A.U.  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  at  their  last  meeting  In 
Dar-es-Salaam.  The  historic  document  pro- 
duced at  that  meeting  which  Is  now  being  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Dar-es-Salaam  Manifesto" 
Is  a  document  to  which  my  Government  fully 
subscribes. 

15.  My  Government  continues  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
lasting  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
observed,  with  Interest,  the  events  in  Indo- 
Chlna.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  will  now  prevail  In  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  whose  peoples  have  suffered 
far  too  long  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

16.  My  Government  has  now  established 
an  Embassy  Ui  the  Republic  of  France  In 
keeping  with  our  policy  of  broadening  diplo- 
matic representation  abroad.  In  furtherance 
of  this  policy  my  Government  hopes  as  soon 
as  it  is  practicable  to  establish  a  High  Com- 
mission in  Canada  and  an  Embassy  In  the 
Middle  East. 

17.  Government  has  received  the  Report  of 
the  U.N.D.P.  expert  on  "Local  Government  In 
the  Chlefdoms."  A  White  Paper  on  the  Re- 
port will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  studying  It  have 
been  received. 

18.  My  Government  re-affirms  its  policy  of 
upholding  and  maintaining  Paramount 
Chieftaincy  as  one  of  our  most  treasured 
national  institutions.  Government  has  also 
decided  In  favour  of  the  revival  of  Tribal 
Headship  In  the  Western  Area  to  help  In  or- 
ganising the  affairs  of  the  largely  illiterate 
section  of  the  population  In  this  area. 

19.  The  second  National  Census  was  taken 
In  December,  1974  and  although  the  details 
are  still  being  processed,  it  Is  now  known  that 
the  provisional  figure  Is  a  little  over  three 
million  at  Census  Day. 

20.  Preliminary  work  on  National  Regis- 
tration has  started  and  publicity  campaigns 


to  cover  the  entire  country  are  already  In 
progress.  It  Is  hoped  that  actual  registration 
will  commence  before  the  end  of  the  current 
year. 

21.  The  Minister  of  Finance  will  submit, 
during  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
proposals  for  the  Estimates  of  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1975/76. 
These  will  cover  aU  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  both  recurrent  and  capital  nature. 
The  Minister  will  also  seek  Parliament's  ap- 
proval for  further  supplementary  appropria- 
tion for  the  financial  year  1974/75. 

22.  In  January.  1975  Government  directed 
that  all  items  of  revenue,  including  Local 
Tax,  accruing  to  Chiefdom  Councils  should 
be  paid  Into  the  Consolidated  Fund  through 
the  District  Sub-Treasury.  This  decision 
stems  from  the  genuine  desire  and  duty  of 
the  Government  to  ensure  the  safe  collection 
and  proper  accounting  of  revenue.  Govern- 
ment will  accordingly  seek  Parliament's  ap- 
proval to  amend  both  the  Chiefdom  Treas- 
uries Act  and  the  Local  Tax  Act,  respectively, 
during  this  session. 

23.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
the  financial  position  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time  is  not  satisfactory.  Like  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  have  suffered  terribly 
from  the  oil  crisis  and  the  global  Inflation- 
ary tendencies.  In  order  to  help  our  people 
against  the  effects  of  those  high  prices,  Gov- 
ernment has  subsidized  the  price  of  rice  and 
the  price  of  fuel  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
leones.  In  addition  to  these  subsidies  the 
cost  of  living  kept  escalating  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Government  had  to  grant  increases 
to  employees  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors (to  the  tune  of  about  Le9,000.000  a  year 
for  the  public  sector  alone).  We  have  also 
been  forced  to  Implement  some  development 
projects  In  order  to  cut  down  on  unemploy- 
ment. Against  this  background.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  rimnlng  the 
government  of  the  country  has  been  rising 
year  by  year,  while  in  many  areas  of  revenue 
earning,  there  have  been  no  Increases  for  a 
long  time. 

24.  I  make  these  points  In  order  that  It 
may  be  realised  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  we  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
matter  of  additional  revenue  from  one  source 
or  the  other.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living  and  to  continue  with 
the  development  projects  which  we  have  on 
hand. 

25.  I  must  add.  In  this  connection,  that 
whatever  action  Government  may  be  able  to 
take  to  get  additional  revenue  will  not  be 
of  much  avail  If  our  expenditures  are  not 
kept  under  vigilant  control. 

26.  Both  the  correct  assessment  and  the 
effective  collection  of  all  items  of  revenue  by 
the  Revenue  Collection  Departments  are  pre- 
requisites to  our  national  economic  develop- 
ment. To  this  effect.  Government  will  seek 
Parliament's  approval  for  appropriate  Legis- 
lation to  meet  the  situation. 

27.  The  mining  sector  continues  to  main- 
tain a  predominant  position  In  our  economy. 

28.  Sierra  Leone  tjecame  a  member  of  both 
the  International  Bauxite  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Iron  Ore  Exporting  Coun- 
tries during  the  year.  Membership  of  these 
Associations  will  provide  for  member  states 
a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  Information  and 
effective  and  meaningful  consultations  on 
problems  relating  to  these  industries  and 
also  ensure  that  they  obtain  fair  and  equi- 
table prices  for  their  minerals. 

29.  An  Important  and  promising  develop- 
ment In  our  mining  activities  Is  the  arrival 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  a  giant 
mining  organisation  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  the  Sierra  Leone  Government  has 
concluded  negotiations  with  this  Company 
to  reactivate  the  Sierra  Rutile  Mine  which 
was  closed  a  few  years  ago.  The  same  Com- 
pany has  also  been  carrying  on  Investigations 
for  iron  ore  deposits  In  Bagla  Hill  in  the 
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Kenema  District  and  the  result  so  far  haa 
been  encouraging.  Apart  from  the  foregoing, 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  has  shown 
keen  Interest  In  the  Uelco  Iron  Ore  Mine  In 
Marampa  as  well  as  the  Iron  ore  deposits  in 
TonJcolill.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Delco  Iron  Ore  Mine  at  Marampa 
having  been  in  operation  for  over  40  years 
has  now  reached  a  stage  where  it  must  get 
fresh  capital  In  order  to  continue  work  on  an 
economic  basis  and  that  is  where  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  with 
Its  considerable  resources  and  expertise  may 
fit  Into  the  picture. 

30.  Government  continued  in  Its  efforts  to 
reactivate  gold  mining  and  as  a  result  areas 
of  high  potential  have  been  demarcated  in 
the  Nlmlni  Hills,  Sula  Mountains  and  Kan- 
gari  Hills.  Special  Exclusive  Prospecting  Li- 
censes have  also  been  issued  for  the  Baoma- 
hun  and  Kalmaro  areas.  At  the  same  time  a 
number  of  Chlefdoms  were  declared  Alluvial 
Oold  Mining  Areas. 

31.  The  National  Diamond  Mining  Com- 
pany continues  its  operations  in  Kono  and 
Tongo  and  further,  has  now  commenced 
prospecting  for  diamonds  in  a  number  of 
Chlefdoms  In  the  Bo,  Pujehun  and  Bonthe 
Districts  in  the  Southern  Province. 

32.  During  the  year  under  review  further 
progress  was  made  in  the  coverage  of  the 
entire  country  with  the  basic  1  in  50.000  maps 
and  only  a  few  major  towns  now  remain  to 
be  covered  by  the  1  in  2,500  mapping. 

33.  The  construction  of  the  National  Sta- 
dium, the  Freetown  Waterloo  Road  (Riiral 
Sector)  and  the  Congo  Bridge,  has  caused 
Government  to  resort  to  the  acquisition  of 
private  property  in  the  national  interest. 
Government  is  very  much  aware  of  the  in- 
convenience that  this  exercise  Is  likely  to 
cause  to  private  individuals  and  every  effort 
Is  being  made  to  minimise  this,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  interest  of  the  nation  comes 
before  private  interests. 

34.  During  the  preceding  year,  my  Govern- 
ment effectively  implemented  a  number  of 
provisions  of  the  Regulation  of  Wages  and 
Industrial  Act.  1971  (Act  No.  18  of  1971).  It 
is  hoped  that  in  spite  of  world-wide  infla- 
tionary tendencies  the  Increases  in  salaries 
and  wages  and  the  improvements  In  other 
conditions  of  employment  will  engender  a 
significant  measure  of  contentment  among 
the  workers,  and  that  the  resultant  cordial 
industrial  relations  between  Employer  and 
Employed  will  further  prepare  the  way  for  a 
healthy  and  orderly  growth  of  our  economy. 

35.  The  scope  of  the  Factory  Inspectorate 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  been  widened 
to  enable  the  Division  to  cope  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  Implementation  of  the  Fac- 
tories Act  passed  by  Parliament  In  May,  1974. 

36.  My  Government  has  under  active  con- 
sideration the  establishment  of  suitable  In- 
stitutions to  provide  training  facilities  in 
various  trades  for  persona  not  catered  for  by 
existing  Institutions. 

37.  The  effective  implementation  of  the 
Five-year  National  Development  Plan  which 
was  adopted  by  Parliament  In  August,  1974 
has  been  given  top  priority  by  my  Govern- 
ment. For  this  purpose.  Government  has  been 
engaged  during  the  past  year  in  progressively 
Implementing  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  Plan. 

38.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  second  year 
of  our  Five-Tear  Development  Plan.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  effort  is  called  for  now 
and  in  the  future  to  mobilize  increased  sav- 
ings by  the  community  for  a  diversified  pat- 
tern of  Investments  In  the  private  sector.  It 
Is  also  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  divert 
Increasing  subscriptions  to  Government  Stock 
by  individuals  and  institutions. 

39.  An  essential  instrument  of  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Plan  Is  preparation  within  its 
overall  framework  of  an  Annual  Plan  specify- 
ing the  development  tasks  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  year  and  the  targets  of  physical 
and  financial  performance.  Implementation 


of  the  Annual  Plan  for  1974/75  is  nearing 
completion  and  work  on  preparation  of  the 
Plan  for  1975/76  is  well  underway. 

40.  Our  economic  co-operation  with  our 
Sister  Republic  of  Liberia  continues  satis- 
factorily in  the  Mano  River  Union.  To  mark 
the  First  Anniversary  I  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  turning  the  sod  of  the  Mano  River 
Bridge  at  Boe,  Republic  of  Liberia  with  my 
Brother  President  Tolbert  on  the  3rd  Octo- 
ber, 1974.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  bridge  will  be 
completed  in  1976. 

41.  My  Government  has  been  very  much 
concerned  with  the  adverse  effects  of  our 
economy  of  the  world-wide  energy  crisis. 
This,  coupled  with  the  ardent  determination 
of  my  Government  to  remedy  the  unsatis- 
factory situation  In  the  Sierra  Leone  Elec- 
tricity Corporation,  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  new  Ministry  of  Energy  and  Power. 

42.  My  Government  continues  its  policy  of 
gradually  bringing  treated  plpeboriie  water 
to  the  entire  country. 

43.  The  inflow  of  tourists  into  Sierra  Leone 
continues  to  Increase  and  Government  will 
give  every  encoiu-agement  to  the  development 
of  tourism  for  which  there  are  abundant  po- 
tentials. As  a  first  positive  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, a  Conference  Centre  with  Hotel  Com- 
plex is  now  under  construction  at  Aberdeen. 

44.  In  April  this  year,  a  Conference  of 
African  Ministers  of  Culture  was  held  in 
Sierra  Leone.  For  the  first  time  Anglophone 
and  Francophone  African  countries  met  to- 
gether to  discuss  African  culture. 

45.  In  November  this  year.  Sierra  Leone 
will  be  represented  at  the  Second  World 
Black  and  African  Festival  of  Art's  and  Ciil- 
ture  to  be  held  In  the  Republic  of  Nigeria. 

46.  The  Health  Care  Services  continue  to 
develop  and  expand  as  a  result  of  the  priority 
which  Government  has  accorded  to  the 
health  sector  in  the  National  Development 
Plan  and  by  the  great  enthusiasm  that  has 
been  aroused  In  the  various  communities 
throughout  the  country  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  the  health  services  through 
community  efforts  of  self-help  endeavours.  It 
Is  the  avowed  policy  of  my  Government  to 
provide  a  nation-wide  coverage  of  health  care 
facilities,  which  would  readily  be  accessible  to 
every  citizen. 

47.  Government  acknowledges  with  deep 
appreciation  the  various  efforts  to  Improve 
and  expand  the  health  care  facilities  through 
self-help  endeavours  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  would  like  to  pay  public  tribute  to 
all  those,  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
help  the  national  effort  in  this  way.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  extensions 
to  the  hospital  at  Port  Lcko,  which  were  re- 
cently completed  by  the  people  of  Maforkl, 
as  a  clear  indication  of  what  can  be  achieved 
through  leadership  and  co-operative  effort. 

48.  Government  continues  to  lay  very  great 
emphasis  on  primary  health  care  in  the  Rural 
Areas  and  plans  have  been  prepared  to  up- 
grade the  existing  imlts  or  where  necessary, 
to  build  new  ones.  The  concept  is  to  establish 
Integrated  Health  Centres  with  strong  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  components  in  all 
the  Chlefdoms,  each  serving  a  population  of 
at  least  20,()00.  These  Centres  would  provide 
comprehensive  primary  health  care  with 
curative  and  preventive  medicine  being  fully 
Integrated.  It  is  expected  that  work  on  the 
building  of  one  of  these  new  Health  Centres 
In  each  of  the  three  Provinces  will  begin 
shortly. 

49.  With  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Health 
Care  Services,  the  need  for  an  adequate  cadre 
of  trained  staff  has  become  a  matter  of  in- 
creasing concern  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  towards  the  implementation  of  the  var- 
ious training  programmes  at  all  levels.  Plana 
are  afoot  to  establish  a  Centre  in  Bo,  which 
would  provide  comprehensive  training  fa- 
cilities for  certain  groups  of  medical  auxil- 
iaries. The  Centre  would  also  form  the  nu- 
cleus   of    a    National    Centre    for    Health 


Sciences,  where  all  categories  of  medical  and 
health    personnel    would    be    trained. 

50.  Work  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Princess  Christian  Maternity  Hospital  in 
Freetown  is  in  progress.  The  building  pro- 
gramme  when  completed  would  Increase  the 
bed-strength  from  the  present  168  to  490, 
with  modern  ancillary  facilities.  The  exten- 
sion to  the  Connaught  Hospital  Operating 
Theatre  with  modern  facilities  and  the  con- 
struction of  additional  Wards  at  the  Klssy 
Mental  hospital  are  now  at  advanced  stages. 
Progress  Is  also  being  made  on  the  im- 
provement to  the  Provincial  and  District 
hospitals  and  very  shortly  the  new  hospital 
at  Kallahun  and  the  extension  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Kabala  would  be  opened  for  use. 

51.  A  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  con- 
trol, treatment  and  eventual  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  was  launched  recently  with  as- 
sistance from  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  health  teams  are  currently 
carrying  on  with  mass  vaccination  through- 
out the  country.  Sleeping  sickness,  yaws  and 
leprosy  are  now  under  control. 

52.  The  First  Leprosy  Conference  ever  to 
be  held  in  English-speaking  West  Africa  took 
place  in  Sierra  Leone  from  the  29th  April 
to  the  2nd  May  this  yeai.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  Conference  Is  the  beginning  of  regional 
co-operation  in  controlling  and  eventually 
eradicating  this  disease. 

53.  The  comparatively  high  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  continues  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  Government  and  sus- 
tained efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Health 
Administrators  to  Increase  the  life  expectancy 
of  children  born  and  at  the  same  time  to 
Insure  the  health  of  the  mothers '  through 
the  establishment  of  maternal  and  child 
health  as  well  as  under-five  clinics  through- 
out the  country. 

54.  My  Government  has  In  association  with 
the  Government  of  Sister  States  of  The  Gam- 
bia, Ghana,  Liberia  and  Nigeria  embarked 
on  co-operation  in  the  field  of  health  leaving 
the  door  open  for  the  participation  of  other 
States  in  West  Africa.  A  Regional  Health 
Secretariat  has  been  set  up  in  Nigeria  and  a 
West  African  Post-Graduate  College  has  been 
established  to  provide  facilities  for  profes- 
sional post-graduate  medical  education  for 
doctors  from  participating  countries. 

55.  My  Government  will  continue  Its  plans 
for  the  overall  development  and  expansion  of 
the  Health  Care  Services  to  ensure  that  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  nation  are 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible  level. 

56.  My  Government  continues  to  improve 
the  quality,  widen  the  scope  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  so  provide  educational 
facilities  for  as  many  of  its  citizens  as  pos- 
sible. 

57.  In  the  field  of  Adult  Education  more 
emphasis  is  now  placed  on  functional 
literacy. 

58.  Primary  education  continues  to  expand 
and  there  are  now  1,080  assisted  schools  and 
200  feeder  schools  with  a  teaching  force  of 
about  6,000.  My  Government  continues  to 
subsidize  primary  education  through  reduced 
fees  and  the  supply  of  school  equipment. 

59.  Secondary  education  has  been  given  a 
new  impetus  by  the  completion  of  almost 
all  .the  construction  and  renovation  work 
under  the  first  I.D.A.  Project.  My  Govern- 
ment continues  to  provide  scholarships  to 
assist  deserving  secondary  school  pupils.  The 
diversification  of  the  school  curriculum  con- 
tinues with  emphasis  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
cultural science  and  technical  and  vocational 
subjects.  Out  of  a  total  of  120  secondary 
schools  there  are  now  103  receiving  assistance 
from  Government.  The  question  of  textbooks 
is  a  problem  to  which  Government  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  through  Its  Secondary  Schools 
Textbooks  Committee. 

60.  Special  education  for  the  handicapped 
continues  to  receive  the  attention  of  my 
Government. 

61.  The  educational  level  of  candidates  en* 
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terlng  the  teachers  colleges  showed  consid- 
erable Improvement  and  my  Goverrmient  has 
continued  to  provide  training  facilities  with 
a  view  to  bringing  teachers  up-to-date  with 
improved  methods  and  current  educational 
ideas. 

62.  My  Government  has  continued  to 
streamline  its  programme  In  Technical  and 
Vocational  Institutions  to  ensure  that 
courses  are  related  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  I.D.A.  buildings  at  Magburaka,  Kls- 
sy and  Freetown  have  been  completed  and 
handed  over.  The  second  phase  of  the  ILO/ 
UNDP  Vocational  Training  Project  is  to  com- 
mence shortly.  Equipment  from  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Association  for 
the  Technical  Institutes  and  Trade  Centres 
have  arrived  and  installation  is  in  progress. 

63.  Government  Is  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  the  role  of  educational  broadcasting  with- 
in the  educational  system,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  when  the  construction  of  the  new 
S.L.B.S.  complex  is  completed,  the  school 
broadcasting  unit  will  be  provided  with  extra 
facilities  that  will  enable  it  to  include  adxilt 
education  and  educational  television  in  its 
programmes. 

64.  To  ensure  that  pupils  receive  adequate 
guidance  and  counselling  while  they  are  at 
school  the  nucleus  of  a  Guidance  and  Coun- 
selling Service  has  been  established  to  guide 
pupils  in  the  choice  of  suitable  careers. 

65.  The  University  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
Milton  Margai  Teachers  College  continue  to 
receive  Government's  active  interest  and  fi- 
nancial support. 

66.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  training  our 
students  abroad.  Government  will  no  longer 
award  scholarships  for  study  overseas  in 
disciplines  and  at  levels  which  are  available 
locally.  The  award  of  scholarships  by  Govern- 
ment to  Sierra  Leoneans  to  study  abroad  will 
thus  be  drastically  reduced. 

67.  My  Government  is  aware  of  the  role  of 
Llbrarie";  in  the  development  of  the  nation, 
and  will  continue  to  give  support  to  the  Sier- 
ra Leor.e  Library  Board. 

68.  My  Government  continues  to  manifest 
keen  Interest  In  the  West  African  Examina- 
tions Council  and  its  activities. 

69.  My  Government's  agricultural  policy 
continues  to  lay  great  emphasis  on  activities 
leading  to  the  realisation  of  self-suflBclency  In 
our  staple  foodstuffs  and  on  Increasing  pro- 
duction of  crops  for  export.  It  Is  also  geared 
to  the  training  of  farmers  in  the  use  of 
modern  production  techniques  In  order  to 
Improve  their  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. 

70.  There  was  considerable  expansion  of 
acreage  of  upland  and  Inland  valley  swamp 
rice  throughout  the  country  last  season.  A 
significant  increase  Is  also  expected  In  the 
coming  year. 

71.  A  second  Integrated  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Project  will  commence  shortly  in 
the  Northern  Province. 

72.  The  protection,  management,  and  ra- 
tional utilisation  of  forests  to  afford  the 
fullest  benefits  to  all  for  educational  and 
recreational  purposes,  the  provision  of  ani- 
mal protein,  and  tourist  attraction  virlll  be 
continued. 

73.  A  Concession  Agreement  was  concluded 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  Gola  East  and 
West  Forest  Reserves  on  a  Joint  venture  basis 
by  a  private  Investor  with  Government  par- 
ticipation. My  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  Rumania 
are  now  in  the  final  stages  of  concluding  an 
Agreement  for  the  joint  exploitation  of  the 
Tama/Tonkollll,  Gola  North  and  South  For- 
est Reserves  vnth  consequent  expansion  of 
the  activities  of  the  Forest  Industries  Corpo- 
ration in  Kenema. 

74.  The  tapping  of  mature  rubber  planta- 
tions and  the  production  of  smoked  rubber 
sheets  win  commence  shortly. 

75.  The  Livestock  Industry  forms  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  nation's  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment Programme  and  therefore  Govern- 


ment Is  determined  to  strengthen  and  sup- 
port Veterinary  Services  and  Livestock  pro- 
duction in  general  throughout  the  country. 

76.  Government  has  embarked  on  adap- 
tive research  to  Improve  the  genetic  materi- 
als to  be  made  available  to  livestock  farm- 
ers. To  this  end  Government  has  Imported 
heads  of  cattle  from  Kenya  for  a  cross-breed- 
ing progranune  which  are  doing  well. 

77.  Government  is  aware  of  the  potential 
of  our  marine  resources  and  the  need  for 
their  rational  exploitation.  As  a  result,  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  establish  the  nec- 
essary infrastructure  which  are  essential  for 
the  successful  development  of  our  fishing  in- 
dustry. Government  wUl  continue  to  encour- 
age Investments  in  fisheries  through  joint 
ventures  by  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. Active  study  of  the  F^ospesca  Report 
continues.  Fishermen  will  be  trained  In  Im- 
proved fishing  techniques,  fish  handling  and 
processing. 

78.  Government  is  considering  giving  en- 
couragement to  the  formation  of  Fisher- 
men Co-operative  Societies. 

79.  My  Government  still  continues  to  ad- 
dress Itself  with  vigor  to  the  problem  of 
rising  domestic  prices.  The  phenomenon  is 
not  peculiar  to  Sierra  Leone,  but  world- 
wide. 

80.  In  keeping  with  my  Government's  pol- 
icy of  giving  maximum  return  to  the  farmer, 
producer  prices  for  almost  all  commodities 
exported  were  substantially  Increased.  Gov- 
ernment's policy  In  this  regard  continues  to 
be  to  Increase  production  of  all  agricultural 
commodities  and  encourage  expansion  of 
trade  by  Increased  export  of  agricultural  and 
semi-processed  agricultural  commodities.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  this  policy  has  already 
paid  handsome  dividends  vsrlth  regard  to  rice 
production. 

81.  My  Government  participated  In  several 
international  conferences  which  should  have 
far  reaching  consequences  for  our  economic 
development.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Lome  Convention  and  to  other 
cognate  matters  about  which  I  have  already 
made  mention  In  this  Address. 

82.  Our  national  demand  for  greater  and 
better  transport  facilities  continues  to  re- 
ceive my  Government's  active  attention.  Over 
the  past  ten  years,  about  200  miles  of  Class 
A  roads  h?."e  been  constructed.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  42  miles  of  the  Bo- 
Kenema  Road  which  is  now  substantially 
complete.  Government  attaches  high  priority 
to  the  construction  of  the  Makenl -Kabala 
Road.  The  construction  of  the  Freetown- 
Waterloo  Road  (Rural  Sector)  has  com- 
menced. My  Government  has  also  commenced 
its  programme  of  upgrading  many  of  our 
secondary  and  former  District  Council  roads. 

83.  The  experiment  of  converting  the  Daru 
Railway  Bridge  Into  a  road  bridge  has  been 
quite  successful;  and  I  have  recently  for- 
mally opened  it  to  trafBc.  Arrangements  for 
the  introduction  of  a  toll  system  are  actively 
being  considered  for  this  bridge. 

84.  Government  proposes  to  convert  the 
Mabang  (Rlbbl)  Railway  Bridge  similarly; 
and  to  remove  the  one  at  Baoma  for  erection 
over  the  River  Wanje  rilong  the  Pujehun 
Road.  The  plans  and  estimates  for  these  proj- 
ects, as  well  as  for  the  Bagbe  and  Sullma 
Bridges  and  approach  roads,  have  already 
been  prepared. 

85.  The  construction  teams  from  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  have  made  Impres- 
sive progress  on  the  construction  of  the 
Mange  Bridge,  and  have  started  the  prepara- 
tory work  on  the  Kambla  Bridge.  They  have 
also  started  work  on  the  construction  of  the 
National  Sports  Stadiimfi  and  plans  to  recruit 
and  train  the  personnel  that  will  be  needed 
to  run  the  Stadium  are  in  progress. 

86.  The  completion  of  these  bridges  will  be 
a  major  achievement  In  our  effort  to  provide 
Class  A  international  roads  to  our  neighbor- 
ing Sister  States  of  Guinea  and  Liberia,  as 
well  as  the  fulfilment  on  our  own  part  of  the 


effort  towards  a  trans-West  African  Interna- 
tional Highways  System. 

87.  As  part  of  the  improvement  of  o\ir  In- 
ternal air  transportation,  the  construction 
of  the  Kabala  Airstrip  has  now  been  com- 
pleted: work  on  those  at  Njala  and  Kallahun 
is  to  commence  as  soon  as  practicable. 

88.  During  the  past  year,  considerable  prog- 
ress was  made  In  the  provision  and  develop- 
ment of  Aeradio  and  Ground  Services  re- 
quired for  Improved  public  air  transporta- 
tion within  Sierra  Leone.  The  services  at 
Lungi  contributed  to  the  safe  filghts  of  more 
than  100,000  passengers  on  international 
journeys,  done  by  scheduled  air  services  op- 
erated by  fourteen  International  Airlines. 

89.  My  Government  concluded  bilateral 
Air  Traffic  Agreements  with  the  Governments 
of  Mali  nnd  Belgium.  Negotiations  are  con- 
tinuing with  the  Government  of  Cuba  and 
It  is  hoped  that  a  formal  Agreement  will  be 
concluded  soon. 

90.  The  Republics  of  Guinea,  Liberia  and 
Sierra  Leone  concluded  a  Tripartite  Agree- 
ment on  co-ordinated  Air  Traffic  control 
within  their  joint  airspace  and  on  search 
and  rescue  within  and  out  of  their  territories. 
The  Agreement  also  includes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Flight  Information  Region  Secre- 
tariat to  which  a  Sierra  Leoneau  has  been 
appointed  as  the  first  Secretary-General. 

91.  My  Government  is  currently  studying 
the  Report  of  the  firm  of  Consultants  Com- 
missioned to  Investigate  existing  airport  ia- 
clllties  at  Lungi  and  advice  on  possible  ex- 
tension and  modernization  and  a  possible 
new  airport  site. 

92.  The  Department  of  Meteorology  con- 
tinues to  play  its  role  in  ensuring  the  saiety 
of  Air  Navigation  by  providing  weather  fore- 
casts and  other  weather  data  to  local  and 
International  Alrcrafts  operating  at  the 
Freetown  International  Airport  at  Lungi.  in- 
ternal airfields  and  other  national  Meteoro- 
llgical  Centres  throughout  the  world. 

93.  The  Sierra  Leone  Ports  Authority  com- 
pleted a  decade  of  operations  in  January  this 
year  and  during  this  period  considerable  ex- 
pansion was  done  to  attract  busine::.s  locally 
and  overseas. 

94.  Following  on  our  active  participation 
in  the  International  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization,  It  is  proposed  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment this  session  to  ratify  a  number  of  Con- 
ventions on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution 
Damage,  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  and  others  to 
fulfill  our  obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
Organization. 

95.  Tlie  ensuing  year  will  be  one  of  consol- 
idation for  the  Sierra  Leone  National  Ship- 
ping Company.  With  the  addition  of  the 
crude  oil  tanker  the  M.T.  "Ponpoli",  to  the 
fleet  of  ships  owned  by  the  Company,  much 
Interest  is  being  shown  In  the  activities  of 
the  International  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization, of  which  Captain  A.  R.  N. 
Macauley,  our  General  Manager  of  Ports  Au- 
thority, has  been  appointed  Regional  Ad- 
viser for  Africa. 

96.  With  the  conmilsslomng  of  the  Wilber- 
forco  and  Brookfields  Automatic  Telephone 
Exchanges  and  associated  networks  early  this 
year,  the  rapid  increase  In  the  demand  lor 
telephone  commimication  is  being  gradually 
satisfied.  It  is  expected  that  when  the  Cllue 
Towni  Exchange  is  completed  and  commis- 
sioned later  this  year,  the  situation  will  be 
further  Improved.  A  number  of  extension 
and  rehabilitation  works  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  are  in  progress. 

97.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  main  Gen- 
eral Post  Office  Building,  to  accommodate 
the  joint  Postal  Training  School  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Mano  River  Union. 

98.  Arrangements  are  well  In  hand  to  re- 
organize the  Department  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
communications. 

99.  The  services  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Ex- 
ternal Telecommunications  Limited  have 
been  further  enlarged  with  the  introduction 
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of  the  Automatic  Operator  dialling  system 
to  residences  in  Europe,  the  United  States 
of  America.  Canada,  the  Benelux  and  Scan- 
dinavian countries  and  the  inauguration  of 
an  Automatic  Telex  Exchange. 

100.  Government  is  now  Investigating  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  Satellite  Earth 
Station  which  would  further  improve  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world. 

101.  In  the  coming  year  the  Road  Trans- 
port (Corporation  Intends  to  consolidate  Its 
operations  throughout  the  country. 

102.  My  Government,  cognisant  of  the  need 
for  providing  suitable  housing  for  Its  citizens 
as  a  means  of  raising  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing, has  adopted  a  Housing  Programme  for 
various  categories  of  workers  in  diiTerent 
income  groups. 

103.  My  Government  in  collaboration  with 
the  United  Nations  Development  Programme 
(UNDP)  has  under  construction  pilot  houses 
in  the  first  phase  of  a  project  which  will  in- 
volve the  construction  of  324  housing  units 
thereby  bringing  the  number  of  housing 
units  In  the  Klssy  Low  Cost  Housing  Estate 
to  616. 

104.  Government  continues  to  expand  the 
programme  of  Social  Welfare,  Community 
Development  and  Sports  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  all  social  services  in  the  country. 

105.  The  Increase  In  the  rate  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  Incidence  of  drug  abuse 
mmong  youths  have  been  of  grave  concern 
to  my  Government.  It  has  therefore  become 
necessary  to  expand  its  corrective  programme 
as  well  as  to  give  encouragement  to  Volun- 
tary Organizations  in  a  national  effort  to  ar- 
rest this  dangerous  trend. 

106.  My  Government  will  endeavour  to  cut 
down  on  the  overall  expenditure  on  the 
Prisons,  by  redoubling  its  efforts  to  Involve 
prisoners  in  gainful  pursuits  including  the 
growing  of  rice  and  vegetables.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  Improve  the  Prisons  Industry 
to  enable  It  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
Its  products. 

107.  My  Government  continues  to  pursue 
Its  policy  for  the  development  of  the  mass- 
communication  media  to  ensvire  full  and 
effective  country-wide  dissemination  of  In- 
formation. 

108.  The  new  250  kilowatt  shortwave  trans- 
mitter at  Waterloo  was  commissioned  In 
October  last  year,  and  a  new  broadcasting 
house  Is  now  under  construction  at  New 
England.  Work  is  also  progressing  at  Leicester 
Peak  for  the  installation  of  the  new  tele- 
vision transmitter. 

109.  Work  has  already  started  on  the  new 
Printing  Department  Complex  at  New  Eng- 
land and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Daily 
Mail.  My  Government  has  in  consequence 
embarked  on  an  Intensive  training  pro- 
gramme for  personnel  to  man  these  services. 

110.  My  Government  continues  to  improve 
the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Service  of  all 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  should 
mention  that  all  members  of  Sierra  Leone 
Military  Forces  are  now  entitled  to  pension 
on  retirement  after  ten  years  (Instead  of  the 
previous  18  years)  of  faithful  and  loyal  serv- 
ice, and  gratuity  after  five  years  under  the 
Provisions  of  the  Military  Pensions  (Amend- 
ment) Rules,  1975.  The  Army  and  Police  have 
all  benefitted  from  the  Increases  In  salaries 
awarded  by  Government.  The  barracks  now 
under  construction  at  Benguema  should  be 
ready  for  occupation  before  the  end  of  this 
year  and  those  at  Teko  some  time  next  year. 
The  new  maternity  wing  of  the  Military  Hos- 
pital at  Wilberforce  has  now  been  completed 
and  put  into  service. 

111.  It  IB  delightful  to  note  that  the  Forces 
are  playing  their  own  part  in  the  self-help 
revolution  by  cultivating  large  acreages  of 
rice  in  some  parta  of  the  Provinces  and  con- 
tributing skilled  and  unskUled  labour  to- 
wards some  other  national  projects.  Special 
mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  Moa  Bridge 
at  Daru  built  mainly  by  self-help  provided 
by  the  Chlefdom  people  and  Army  personnel 


of  Moa  Barracks  with  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Works.  Proposals  are  well  in  hand 
for  the  Republic  of  Sierra  Leone  Military 
Forces  to  be  more  actively  engaged  in  limited 
Industrial  activities. 

112.  My  Government  takes  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  its  appreciation  to  both  the 
Military  and  Police  Forces  for  their  con- 
tinued loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty. 

113.  Government  avails  itself  of  this  op- 
portunity of  extending  its  sincere  thanks  to 
all  friendly  Governments,  International 
Agencies  and  Organizations  whose  continued 
goodwill  and  support  have  helped  us  in  var- 
ious fields  of  our  national  development. 

114.  We  send  once  again  our  condolences 
to  the  families  and  friends  of  two  of  our  stal- 
warts, who  passed  away  while  still  In  active 
service:  Honourable  J.  Barthes  Wilson,  Mem- 
ber for  Freetown  West  I.  who  was  also  Minis- 
ter of  Tourism  and  Cultural  Affairs,  and 
Honourable  J.  K.  Davles,  Member  for  Port 
Loko  South-East.  May  their  souls  rest  In 
peace. 

115.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Vice-President,  Hon- 
ourable Members,  I  pray  that  God  may  guide 
you  in  your  deliberations. 


ENVIRONMENT,    "THE    DISPOSABLE 
ISSUE" 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Wednesday,  July  9, 
William  Shannon  wrote  an  excellent 
critique  of  the  administration's  actions 
with  respect  to  environmental  protection. 
The  substance  of  the  article  is  that  the 
Ford  administration  consistently  gives 
lip  service  to  environmental  protection 
while  opposing  meaningful  environ- 
mental action.  Most  of  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware  that  my  own  concerns  with 
environmental  protection  are  very 
strong.  Disheartening  as  I  find  the  arti- 
cle, and  as  saddened  as  I  am  by  the  con- 
sistent refusal  of  the  Executive  to  exert 
some  meaningful  leadership  in  this  field, 
the  piece  is  accurate,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  text  of  "The  Disposable 
Issue"  follows: 

The   Disposable   Issue 
(By  WUllam  V.  Shannon) 

Washington,  July  8. — One  day  last  week 
President  Ford  flew  Into  Cincinnati  through 
a  dense  smog  to  dedicate  the  National  En- 
vironmental Research  Center,  Although  a 
pollution  alert  was  in  effect,  Mr.  Ford  de- 
livered a  speech  that  thickened  the  air  with 
additional  noxious  materials. 

It  is  time  for  a  "detente  with  nature,"  the 
President  said.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
he  was  offering  nature  the  kind  of  disarma- 
ment agreement  that  Leonid  Brezhnev  would 
never  buy. 

"If  accomplishing  every  worthy  environ- 
mental objective  would  slow  down  our  ef- 
fort to  regain  energy  Independence  and  a 
stronger  economy,  then  I  must  weigh  all 
factors  Involved,"  he  said. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  protecting  the 
nation's  air,  land  and  water  retards  the 
economy.  On  the  contrary,  a  sound  economy 
can  only  be  based  on  an  understanding  of 
nature's  resources  and  limits.  But  once  a 
politician  starts  to  "weigh"  dirty  air  against 
additional  Jobs  or  to  explain  how  industrial 
progress  at  the  cost  of  only  a  few  thousand 
extra  cases  of  emphysema  would  boost  the 
gross  national  product,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  Is  on  the  side  of  the  polluters. 

Mr.  Ford — In  the  double-Jointed  prose  that 


is  supposed  to  suggest  fairness — said,  "i 
cherish  the  outdoors  but  ...  I  pursue' the 
goal  of  clean  air  and  pure  water  but.  .  .  .■■ 

The  President  who  on  most  days  of  the 
week  is  able  to  regard  the  miseries  of  the 
unemployed  with  remarkable  fortitude 
bordering  on  indifference,  remembers  them 
only  when  the  claims  of  the  environment 
are  urged  upon  him. 

"Unemployment  is  as  real  and  as  sicken- 
ing a  blight  as  any  pollutant  that  threatens 
this  nation,"  he  cried  out  to  the  chemical- 
laden  skies  over  Cincinnati. 

Throughout  his  eleven  months  in  office 
Mr.  Ford  has  shown  that  he  regards  the  en- 
vironment  as   a   throwaway,    "no  deposit 

no  return"  issue. 

The  Ford  Administration  allows  overcut- 
ting  of  the  national  forests.  Despite  the  many 
dedicated  career  people  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  timber  industry.  In  effect,  dictates 
excessive  logging  quotas  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  gets  away  with  "clear  cutting"  and 
other  reckless  practices. 

When  the  Forest  Service  in  accordance 
with  the  Wilderness  Act  had  under  con- 
sideration the  upgrading  of  the  legal  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  Idaho-Salmon  River 
Breaks  Primitive  Area,  the  largest  and  most 
spectacular  wilderness  in  the  lower  48  states, 
the  service  wanted  to  add  contiguous  areas. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  over- 
ruled the  foresters  and  instead  deleted  300,- 
000  acres  from  the  primitive  area  to  open  it 
up  for  logging  by  Boise-Cascade. 

President  Ford  is  leaning  toward  revision 
of  a  Nixon  Executive  order  which  would  per- 
mit a  return  to  the  poisoning  of  predators, 
a  hideous  practice  devastating  to  eagles  and 
numerous  other  species. 

Because  emission  control  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  cars.  President  Ford  has  urged 
postponing  clean  air  standards  for  automo- 
biles until  1981. 

Mr.  Ford  has  twice  vetoed  a  moderate  bill 
to  regulate  strip  mining,  a  needlessly  savage 
form  of  mineral  exploitation. 

He  chose  the  egregious  Stanley  K.  Hath- 
away as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose 
record  as  Governor  of  Wyoming  was  so  bad 
that  conservationists  greeted  his  nomination 
with  a  chorus  of  groans. 

The  dreary  list  could  go  on  to  include  all 
the  surrenders  to  the  oil  industry  on  every 
oil-related  issue,  to  the  commercial  develop- 
ers on  the  land-use  bill,  to  the  cattlemen  on 
control  of  the  Southwestern  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  to  economic  interests  in  planning 
the  future  of  Alaska. 

Throughout  these  months.  President  Ford 
has  avoided  environmentalists  who  might 
challenge  these  disastrous  policies.  He  found 
time  to  meet  with  industrialists,  cattlemen, 
and  lumbermen  not  to  mention  assorted 
golfers  and  football  players.  But  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  meet  with  the  heads  of  the 
nation's  leading  conservation  organizations 
even  though  environmental  Issues  are — next 
to  world  peace — the  most  Important  prob- 
lems facing  mankind. 

Finally,  the  conservation  leaders  were  told 
that  If  they  wanted  to  charter  a  plane  and 
fly  to  Cincinnati,  they  could  have  a  half-hour 
or  so  with  the  President  Jifter  his  speech. 
Since  most  of  them  have  offices  in  Washlng- 
toh.  It  was  a  bizarre  and  energy-wasting  way 
to  arrange  a  meeting  but  they  complied, 
aware  that  they  might  only  be  straight  men 
in  another  Presidential  public  relations  ex- 
ercise. 

Laurance  Rockefeller,  a  brother  of  the  Vice 
President,  opened  the  meeting  by  telling  Mr. 
Ford  that  he  was  "overwhelmed  with  grati- 
tude" for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  him. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  may  believe  that  In  deal- 
ing with  the  powerful,  flattery  goes  a  long 
way.  Most  conservationists  are  likely  to  think 
Mr.  Ford's  whole  pattern  of  conduct  deeply 
offensive.  Unless  ne  changes  course,  they 
may  well  conclude  that  when  It  comes  to 
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throwaways,  politicians,  like  bottles,  are  dis- 
posable. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5901 

Ml-.  FLOOD  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5901)  "making  appropriations 
for  the  Education  Division  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFLEENCE  Repobt  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-347) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5901)  'making  appropriations  for  the  Edu- 
cation Division  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes, "  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  4,  18,  and  38. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  12,  19,  24.  25,  27.  30.  31,  34.  35.  36. 
37,  39,  40,  41.  42,  and  43.  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "($2,023,981,000)";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "($24,769,000)";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and. agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "($97,770,000)  ';  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "($3,000,000)";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,414,158,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ilea  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$12,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  so.me. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "($2,023,981,000)";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "($24,769,000)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 


recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '$660,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$11,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$20,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$236,375,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "($40,994,000)";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$669,650,100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,439,309,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$715,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$703,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "($24,769,000)";  and  the  Sen- 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$218,054,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  10,  15.  16, 
17,  21,  and  44. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 

William  H.  Natcher, 

Neal  Smith, 

Bob  Casey, 

Edward  J.  Patten, 

David  R.  Obet, 

Edward  R.  Rotbal, 

Louis  Stokes, 

George  Mahon, 

Garner  E.  Shsiver, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o)  the  House. 


Warren   G.   Macnuson, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Fritz  Hollings, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Birch  Bayh, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Dick  Schwteiker, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  thb 
Committee  op  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
59UI)  making  appropriations  for  the  Educa- 
tion Division  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30,  1976.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

TITLE  1 — education  DIVISION 

Office  of  Education  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Earmarks  $2,023,981,000 
for  title  I.  part  A  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Instead  of  $2,032,212,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,015,750,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Earmarks  $24,769,000 
for  title  I.  part  B  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Eduaction  Act  instead  of  $16,538,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $33,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Earmsu'ks  $97,770,000 
for  bilingual  education  programs  authorized 
by  title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  Instead  of  $95,270,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $100,270,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  language  ear- 
marking $10,000,000  for  assistance  for  State 
equalization  plans  authorized  by  Section  842 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  In  deleting  funds  to 
reimburse  States  for  the  development  of 
plans  to  equalize  the  finances  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  the  conferees  are  agreed 
that  the  enabling  legislation  requires  that 
States  be  reimbursed  for  plans  which  are  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
law. 

Since  few  plans  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976 
and  since  States  are,  by  law,  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement, the  Committee  has  deferred 
funding  for  this  item  at  this  time.  The  con- 
ferees expect  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  submit  requests  for  additional  appropria- 
tions once  State  plans  have  been  submitted 
and  approved.  In  addition,  the  Commissioner 
shall  complete  final  regulations  exp)editious- 
ly  and  publish  them  in  the  Federal  Register 
without  further  delay. 

Amendment  No.  5 :  Earmarks  $3,000,000  for 
the  Environmental  Education  Act  instead  of 
$2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $2,414,- 
158,000  for  "Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation" Instead  of  $2,403,158,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,435,158,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that 
the  appropriation  Includes  $17,000,000  for  the 
reading  Improvement  program  authorized  by 
Title  Vn  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Earmarks  $12,500,000 
for  educational  broadcasting  facilities  instead 
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of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise  and 
$15,000,000   as   proposed   by   the   Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  that  $2,023,- 
981,000  for  title  I,  part  A  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1976  In- 
stead of  $2,032,212,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,015,750,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Provides  that  $24,769,- 
000  for  title  I,  part  B  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  shall  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  on  July  1,  1S78  Instead  of 
$16,538,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$33,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  appropriating  $11,633,852  for  car- 
rying out  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  with  the  provision  that 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  paid  to  any 
State  for  which  the  allocation  for  fiscal  year 
1977  exceeds  the  allocation  for  comparable 
purposes  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  striking  the 
provision  that  these  funds  shall  become 
available  contingent  upon  enactment  of  au- 
thorizing legislation  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

SCHOOI,    ASSISTANCE    IN    FEDERALLT    AFFECTED 
AREAS 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $660,- 
000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950  instead  of  $649,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $700,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  12  and  13:  Insert  addi- 
tional language  earmarking  $11,000,000  for 
"hold  harmless"  payments  under  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  section  305  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  instead  of 
$51,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that,  at  present, 
there  Is  no  way  of  accurately  estimating  the 
amount  required  to  meet  certain  savings  pro- 
visions In  the  law  (section  305  (b)  and  (c) ) . 
In  light  of  this,  the  conferees  agree  that 
$11,000,000  should  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose at  this  time.  Additional  funding  will  be 
provided  when  accurate  estimates  become 
available. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $20,- 
000,000  for  School  facilities  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950  Instead  of  $10,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  In- 
serts language  providing  up  to  $5,000,000  for 
repairs  for  school  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  no  more  than  47.5  percent  of  funds 
in  the  bill  for  school  facilities  may  be  used 
for  section  5  of  the  Act  of  September  23 
1950. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  funds  for  Increased  school 
facilities  In  communities  located  near  the 
Trident  Support  Site,  Bangor,  Washington, 
without  regard  to  any  provision  In  law. 
Emergency  school  aid 

Amendment  No.  18:  Deletes  earmarking  of 
amounts  by  sections  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $241,- 
700,000  for  "Emergency  school  aid"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $226,700,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 


Education  for  the  handicapped 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $236,- 
375,000  for  "Education  for  the  handicapped" 
Instead  of  $235,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $237,750,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  In- 
crease over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Includes  $750,000  for  the  program  for 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities. 
Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult 
education 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  earmarking  $433,529,100  for 
parts  B  and  C  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  Instead  of  $438,978,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $453,978,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Earmarks  $40,994,000 
for  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  au- 
thorized by  part  P  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  iiostead  of  $35,994,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $45,994,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Aaproprlates  $669,- 
650.100  for  "Occupational,  vocational,  and 
adult  education"  instead  of  $668,849,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $696,349,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  the  appropriation  includes  $5,- 
462,000  for  training  authorized  by  part  D  and 
$10,000,000  for  part  P  of  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act.  The  Conferees 
note  that  the  enabling  legislation  for  part  D, 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  re- 
quires that  at  least  five  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  be  allocated  to  programs  for 
training  teachers  of  Indian  children.  The 
Conferees  expect  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  follow  the  requirements  in  law  and 
allocate  these  funds  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Amendment  No.  24 :  Changes  fiscal  year  ci- 
tation as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Inserts  language  ear- 
marking not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  for  re- 
search and  training  under  part  C  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Higher    education 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $2,439,- 
309.000  for  "Higher  education"  Instead  of  $2,- 
346,184,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,- 
534,934,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amounts  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  for 
the  items  which  were  In  disagreement  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


Item 


Confer- 
ence 
Budget       House      Senate      agree- 
request  bill  bill        ment 


Basic  opportunity 
g'ants 1,050.000    660,000    795,000    715,000 

Wcrk  study 250,000    360,000    420,000    390  000 

Direct  student  loarw 321,000    300,000    321000 

Foreign  language 
training 8,640      11,300      15,300      13,300 

University  community 

„  services 10,000      14,250      12,125 

State  postsecondary 
education  com- 
missions       3,000       5,000       3,500 

Cooperative  educa- 
tion          8,000       8,000      10,750     10,750 

College  teacher  fel- 
lowships          1,000       1,000       2,000       1  OOO 

Fellowships  for  dis- 
advantaged   750  750 

Mining  fellowsiiips 1,500  """3,"66o'"'"3,'o66 


Amendment  No.  27:  Modifies  language  to 
make  all  amounts  appropriated  for  work 
study  grants  available  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Under   the   House   blU,   only   the   amounts 


available  for  reallocation  among  eligible  in- 
stitutions would  have  remained  available 
through  September  30,  1977. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Earmarks  $715,000,000 
for  basic  opportunity  grants  Instead  of  $660,- 
000,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  $795|- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Provides  that  $703,- 
500,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  basic 
opportunity  grants  shall  remain  available 
through  September  30,  1977,  instead  of  $648,- 
500,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  $783,'. 
500,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Deletes  proviso  that 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  pay  any  amount  for  basic  opportumty 
grants  for  students  who  were  enrolled  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education  prior  to 
April  1,  1973,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Library  Resources 

Amendments  Nos.  31  and  32:  Insert  legal 
citation,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ear- 
mark $7,500,000  for  undergraduate  instruc- 
tional equipment,  instead  of  $15,000,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  Included 
no  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $218,054,- 
000  for  "Library  resources"  instead  of  $209,- 
054,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  $227,- 
054,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Includes  $7,500,000  for  undergraduate 
instructional  equipment,  $1,000,000  for  dem- 
onstration projects  and  $500,000  for  librarian 
training. 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $105,224,- 
000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$107,841,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
National  Institute  of  Education 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $70,000,- 
000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of 
$80,000,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Earmarks  up  to  $30,- 
000,000  for  educational  laboratories  and  re- 
search and  development  centers,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $32,500,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses",  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $35,500,000,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

TITLE    II — RELATED    AGENCIES 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science 

Amendment  No.  38:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $3,500,000  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  Services,  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  are  agreed  that  If  a  budget 
request  for  the  White  House  Conference  Is 
submitted,  it  will  be  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  the  next  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

TITLE    III GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  39:  Inserts  technical  lan- 
guage in  Section  303,  relating  to  the  availa- 
bility of  appropriations  beyond  the  fiscal 
year,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  40  through  43:  Strike 
out  Sections  314  and  315  proposed  by  the 
House  relating  to  forced  busing,  abolishment 
of  schools,  and  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  and  substitute  sections  314  and 
315  proposed  by  the  Senate,  relating  to  the 
same  subjects. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

CONFERENCB    TOTAI, WITH    COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1976  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1975  amoimt,  the 
1976  budget  estimate,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  follows: 


July  11,  1975 

New  budget  (obligatlonal) 
authority,    fiscal     year 

1975    

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligatlMial)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1976 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1976. 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1976. 

Conference  agreement — i. 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New      budget       (obliga- 
tlonal) authority,  fiscal 

year  1975 

Budget,  estimates  of  new 
(obligatlonal)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1976 

House    bill,    fiscal     year 

1976   

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

1976   
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$6,  919,  718,  000 


6,  134,  339,  000 

7,  332,  995,  000 
7.682,511,852 
7.480,312,952 


-f  560,  594,  952 

-1-1.345,973,952 
-f  147.  317.952 

-202,  198,  900 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  shown  above, 
the  bill  includes  $464,683,000  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1976  to  September  30,  1976,  an 
Increase  of  $196,400,000  over  the  budget 
estimates. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

William  H.  Natcheb, 

Neal  Smith, 

Bob  Casey, 

Edward  J.  Patten, 

DAvm  R.  Obey, 

Edward  R.  Roybal, 

Louis  Stokes, 

George  Mahon, 

Garner  E.  Skriver, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren     G.     Magnuson. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

P^rrz  Hollings, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

Birch  Bayh, 

Lawton  Chiles, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

Clifford  P.  Case. 

Hiram  L.  Fono, 

Ted  Stevens, 

Dick  Schweiker, 

Milton  R.  Yottno, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimus  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  GuYER  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Mil- 
u:r  of  Ohio) ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hefner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  after  3:00  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  M.msunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  through  Friday, 
July  18,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDLiNG)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Steelman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levitas)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Eilberc,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melcher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fascell,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  four  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,112.00. 

Mr.  Koch,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  H.R.  5546,  Health  Manpower 
Act  of  1975,  today. 

Mr.  Scheuer,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material,  on  H.R.  5546,  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1975,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDLiNG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

(The  f.ollowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levitas)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Woi.FF  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  R.angel. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Ms.  Schroeder. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 
Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Conyers. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  July  10, 1975, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  cf  the  follow- 
ing title : 

H.R.  7405.  To  amend  section  3620  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  certain  dis- 
bursements to  be  made  by  banks,  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
credit  unions. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  14,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1386.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  act  No.  1-24,  "To  amend 
section  7(b)  of  Regulation  74-20  (relating  to 
rent  control)  to  change  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  notice  of  time  and 
place  of  hearings,"  pursuant  to  section  602 
(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
revise  the  method  of  providing  for  public 
remuneration  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  Inci- 
dent and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Received  Prom  the  Comptroller  General 

1388.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  define  national  sugar 
goals:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant   to   the   order  of   the   House   on 

July  10.  1975,  the  folloteing  report  was  filed 

on  July  11.  1975.] 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  5901  (Rept.  No. 
93-347) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Submitted  July  11. 1975] 
Mr.  STAGGERS :  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.   66    (Rept.  No.  94- 
348).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  595.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8561.  A  bill 
making  appropriations  for  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies'  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
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September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-349).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HJl.  8697.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-350).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  591.  Resolution  establishing  a 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (Rept.  No. 
94-351).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLXING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  596.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  Res.  591.  Resolution 
establishing  a  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence (Rept.  No.  94-352).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  8562.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  8563.  A  bUl   to  amend   the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  that  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  shall  carry  out  an  emer- 
gency program  for  the  employment  of  artists 
during  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the  national 
rate  of  unemployment  exceeds  6.5  percent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Sntoer)  : 
H.R.  8564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  relating  to  war  risk  insur- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  8565.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Br.  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  8566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  State  and  local  public  utility 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  8567.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  multipurpose  service  programs 
for  displaced  homemakers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Waggonnek,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  SHRrvER,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Du  Pont,  Mr.  Ijtton,  and  Mr. 
Hansen)  : 
H.R.  8568.  A   bUl    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  ex- 
emption for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax,  to  increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduc- 
tion, and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of 
valuing  certain  real  property  for  estate  tax 
purposes;    to  the  Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      Derwinski,      and      Mr. 
Shttster)  : 
HJi.  8569.  A   bin    to   amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
health  care  by  strengthening  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  health  care  nationwide 
and  by  making  comprehensive  health  care 
Insurance  (Including  coverage  for  medical 
catastrophes)  available  to  all  Americans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON : 
H.R.  8570.  A  bill  to  amend  section   162  of 
the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    with 
respect  to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  liv- 
ing expenses  of  State  legislators;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  8571.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
certain  limitations  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare   to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals 
under  that  act,  and  for  other  piu-poses;   to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  DODD: 
H.R.  8572.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans  as  claims  agents  for 
claims  arising  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DOWNING    of    Virginia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,   Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.   Ford   of  Tennessee,   Mr.   Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.    Preyer,   Mr.    WHrrEHxmsT,   and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  separation  pay  for 
regular  enlisted  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Biester)  : 
H.R.  8574.  A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regu- 
lating electric  rates;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steelman)  : 
H.R.  8575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  recognize  and 
confirm  the  applicability  of  and  to  strengthen 
and  further  the  objectives  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  radio  and  television  and  broadcast- 
ing stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  8576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Boland,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gxtoe,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Studd,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr. 
Waxman)  : 
H.R.  8577.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  outreach  program  to  assure 
that  potentially  eligible  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  will  be  fully 
informed  of  the  availability  of  such  benefits 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  obtaining  them; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Perkins)  : 
H.R.  8578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Services  Act  of  1974  to  Increase  the  Federal 
share  of  financial  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ull- 
MAN,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Helstoski! 
Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Stark! 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mrs.  Krrs' 
Mr.     Fisher,     Mr.     Annunzio,    Mr! 
Baldus,  and  Mr.  Biaggi)  : 
H.R.  8579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
gross  Income  of  an  employee  shall  not  in- 
clude amounts  directly  or  indirectly  received 
as  payment  or  reimbursement  for  legal  serv- 
ices  under    group    legal   service   plans,   the 
value  of  legal  services  rendered  under  such 
plans,  or  contributions  by  employers  to  such 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cottee 
and  Mr.  D' Amours)  : 
H.R.  8580.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional  Ski   Patrol   System,   Incorporated;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beard 

of   Rhode   Island,   Mr.   Carter,  Mr. 

Chappell,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Hastings, 

Mr  HiNSH.\w,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Martin! 

Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 

H.R.  8581.  A  bin  relating  to  the  settlement 

of  debts  owed  the  United  States  by  foreign 

countries;  to  the  Committee  on  International 

Relations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery)  : 
H.R.  8582.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  establishment  of  controls 
with  respect  to  the  levels  of  its  revenues  and 
budget  outlays,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
budget,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LLOTD  of  California : 
H.R.  8583.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  Postal  Service 
from  requiring  the  delivery  of  mall  to  cer- 
tain residences  through  the  use  of  cluster 
mailboxes  or  curbslde  mailboxes  unless  the 
local  government  Involved  approves  the  use 
of  such  mailboxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfornla  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Badillo,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Conters,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.   Eilberg,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  MoFFETT,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal): 
R.R.  8584.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  for 
teacher   training,    pUot    and   demonstration 
projects,  and  comprehensive  school  programs, 
with  respect  to  nutrition  education  and  nu- 
trition-related programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Elducation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  8585.  A  biU  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity of  national  banks  to  underwrite  and  deal 
in  securities  Issued  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  8586.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
annuities  payable  under  such  act  to  the  wid- 
ows of  retired  railroad  employees;  to  the 
Conomlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  8587.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall   be   required   to   apply   a   means   test. 
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or  limit  benefits  on  the  basis  of  federally 
prescribed  Income  levels.  In  determining  the 
Individuals  for  whom  education,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  socialization,  or  associated 
services  may  be  provided  thereunder.  If  such 
services  are  provided  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  certain  specified  State  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Mikva, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  8588.  A  bUl  to  coordinate  State  and 
local    government    budget-related     actions 
with  Federal  Government  efforts  to  stimu- 
late economic  recovery  by  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  emergency  support  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  8589.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  change  the  name  of  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  to  the  Basic  Price  Index;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ  (by  request) : 
HJi.  8690.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  vraterway  user  taxes  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  STEELMAN : 
HJB.  8691.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain  exemptions  from  its  disclosure  re- 
quirements, to  provide  guidelines  and  lim- 
itations for  classifying  official  information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

ByMr.THONE: 
H.R.  8692.  A  blU  to  amend  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way safety  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works   and   Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  8593.   A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  in  the 
name  of  Congress,   a   medal    to   Brig.   Gen. 
Charles  E.  Yeager;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  and  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
HR.  8594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
certain  limitations  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals 
under  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
HR.  8597.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  Agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
H.J.  Res.  553.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  domestic  economic  Impact  of 
sales  of  wheat  and  of  wheat  fiour  made,  or 
which  might  be  made,  by  private  business 
establishments  In  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1975;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.J.  Res.  554.  Resolution  to  designate  Jan- 
uary 4,  1976,  as  Haymon  Salomon  Day:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   McDONALD   of   Georgia    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Alexander,    Mr.   Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  But- 
ler, Mr.  Byron.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Del  Clawson, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 


Mr.  CoNLAN,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.    Derrick.    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr. 
Dickinson,    Mr.    Downey    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  EscH) : 
H.J.  Res.  555.  Joint  resolution  to  stop  the 
loan   of  three   landing   craft    (LCM-8's)    to 
Panama,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   McDONALD   of   Georgia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Hillis,  Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Ichord, 
Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mr.  Kasten)  : 
H.J.  Res.  556.  Joint  resolution  to  stop  the 
loan   of  three  landing   craft    (LCM-8's)    to 
Panama,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    McDONALD   of   Georgia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Ketchum,   Mr.   Kruecer,   Mr.   Lago- 
marsino,   Mr.   Lloyd   of   California, 
Mrs.    Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.      Madigan.      Mr.     Martin,      Mr. 
Mathis,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,   Mr.   Risenhoover,   Mr.   Robin- 
son, and  Mr.  Rogers)  : 
H.J.  Res.  557.  Joint  resolution  to  stop  the 
loan   of   three   landing  craft    (LCM-8's)    to 
Panama,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    McDONALD   of   Georgia    (for 

himself,   Mr.   Rousselot,   Mr.   Run- 

itels,  Mr.  SCHULZE,  Mr.  Sikes,   Mr. 

Snyder,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Steicer  of 

Arizona,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.   Strat- 

TON,   Mr.   Stuckey,   Mrs.   Sulliv  n, 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Taylor 

of  North   Carolina,   Mr.   Treen,   Mr. 

Wampler,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wiggins, 

Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    Mr.    Young    of 

of     Florida,     and     Mr.     Young     of 

Alaska)  : 

H.J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  to  stop  the 

loan    of    three    landing   craft    (LCM-8's)    to 

Panama,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Horton  ) : 
H.J.  Res.  559.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
a  U.S.  policy  of  achieving  population  stabil- 
ization by  voluntary  means:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.    HUNGATE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Maguire,  and  Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 
H.    Con   Res.    335.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  review  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter;    to    the    Committee    on    International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.    Res.    592.    Resolution    concerning    the 
safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Moroz, 
Ukrainian   historian;    to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.   GONZALEZ    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher,  Mr.   Mineta,  Ms.   Mink,   Mr. 
Rangel,     Mr.     Waxman,     and     Mr. 
Yatron)  : 
H.   Res.   593.   Resolution   creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
deaths  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the 
attempted  assassination  of  George  Wallace; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Mrs.  PETTIS: 
H.  Res.  594.  Resolution  providing  for  sen- 
ior  citizen   Interns:    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  v;ere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE: 

H.R.  8595.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  C.  L.  Ad- 
klns  &  Son  Construction  Co.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 

H.R.  8596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Kollas  (a.k.a.  loannls  Georgios  Kollos,  a.k.a. 
John  Kollos);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

House  Resolution  591 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
(An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute.) 

On  page  1,  strike  all  after  the  "Resolved" 
clause,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"That  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence is  abolished  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  However,  funds 
authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee under  House  Resolution  138  may  be  ex- 
pended for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days 
for  the  purposes  of  staff  salaries  and  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  Incurred  by  the  select 
committee  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution. All  papers,  documents,  and  other 
materials  generated  by  the  select  commit- 
tee shall  be  transferred  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  to  the  keeping  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  pending  their  further  disposi- 
tion as  provided  by  section  2  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

"transfer  of  authority,  materials,  and 
funds 

"Sec.  2.  Upon  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  a  bUl  or  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  committee  on  intelligence 
oversight  ( by  whatever  name ) ,  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  immediately  appoint  the  House 
members  to  that  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  assuming  the  full  authority  previously 
delegated  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intein- 
gence,  under  the  provisions  and  conditions, 
and  using  the  remaining  available  funds,  of 
House  Resolution  138.  The  House  members 
of  the  Joint  committee  shall  constitute  an 
Interim  ad  hoc  committee  on  intelligence  of 
the  House  untn  such  time  that  final  action 
Is  taken  on  the  bill  or  resolution  establishing 
the  Joint  committee  or  until  January  10, 
1976,  whichever  Is  earlier.  The  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  other  materials  In  the  keeping  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  under  section  1  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Interim 
ad  hoc  committee  upon  Its  appointment." 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 

On  page  6,  line  11,  strike  out  "1976"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

HJl.  8561 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

Page  67,  strike  out  lines  4  through  13  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970." 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

Immediately  after  Sec.  611,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  612.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  admin- 
ister, extend,  grant,  or  provide  credits,  sub- 
sidies, guarantees,  or  other  aid,  including 
credit  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, to  the  Soviet  Union  for  purchases  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities, 
without  prior  approval  by  the  Congress. 
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BIG  BROTHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  my  constituent,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Buchanan  of  Suitland.  Md.,  has 
been  named  Big  Brother  of  the  Year  at 
the  recent  Big  Brother  convention  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

I  am  indeed  proud  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
accomplishments  which  have  resulted  in 
his  being  selected  for  this  honor  by  the 
over  80,000  Big  Brothers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

At  this  point  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  nominating  speech  which  outlines 
Herb  Buchanan's  many  civic  efforts 
which  qualified  him  for  this  award: 

Nomination  fob  Big  Brotheb  of  the  Yeah 

Big  Brother  of  the  National  Capital  Area 
wishes  to  place  In  nomination  for  the  1975 
National  Big  Brother  of  the  Year  Award  the 
name  of  Herbert  Buchanan. 

Herbert  Buchanan  has  been  an  active  Big 
Brother  since  May  1967  and  Is  currently 
matched  with  his  second  little  brother.  He 
has  demonstrated  consistently  an  unusual 
commitment  to  the  program  throughout 
these  past  eight  years.  In  addition  to  work- 
ing with  Little  Brothers  directly,  he  has 
been  an  active  member  of  his  local  Big 
Brothers  Council  for  seven  years.  BBNCA 
councils  are  designed  to  relate  the  program 
to  the  unique  needs  of  each  locality.  In  this 
context  Herb  has  conducted  orientation  ses- 
sions for  new,  and  prospective.  Big  Brothers. 
He  has  also  chaired  roundtable  discussions 
where  Big  Brothers  who  are  having  trouble 
with  their  matches  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  problems  facing  them  with  Big 
Brother  peers  and  professional  staffers.  Final- 
ly, he  has  been  very  Instrumental  in  publi- 
cizing the  Big  Brothers  program  throughout 
the  Washington.  D.C.  Model  Cities  area.  His 
selection  for  these  key,  and  .sensitive,  roles 
demonstrates  the  esteem  in  which  he  Is 
held  within  the  Agency,  and  community. 
However,  all  of  these  are  among  his  lesser 
achievements  within  the  program — at  least 
In  his  eyes  and  those  of  his  Little  Brother, 
Ricky,  Herbert  was  matched  with  Ricky  be- 
cause he  had  specifically  asked  to  work  with 
a  handicapped  boy.  At  the  time  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Ricky  was  mentally  retarded.  He 
was  extremely  withdrawn,  hostile  and  de- 
fiant. He  would  communicate  only  by  physi- 
cally striking  out.  He  had  been  placed  in  a 
special  education  class  for  retarded  children 
by  the  public  school  system.  Ricky's  plight 
was  an  especially  difficult  one  since  he  was 
one  of  1 1  children  In  his  family  and  he  could 
not  be  given  much  Individual  attention. 

Soon  after  he  began  working  with  Ricky, 
Herbert  Buchanan  began  to  suspect  that  the 
boy  was  exhibiting  a  hearing  problem.  Herb- 
ert's previous  involvement  with  deaf  co- 
workers had  given  him  some  familiarity  with 
this  affliction.  He  had  al'^o  passed  through 
a  training  program  at  Galludet  College  (an 
Institution  for  the  deaf)  and  this  helped 
him  arrive  at  this  evaluation.  After  this  cru- 
cial observation,  Herbert  began  his  fight  for 
better  services  to  meet  Ricky's  needs. 
Through  direct,  and  persuasive,  contacts 
with  the  school,  Herbert  had  Rlckv  reevalu- 


ated. The  results  showed  that  the  child  was 
Indeed  deaf,  and  not  retarded  at  all. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  Herbert's  battle. 
It  was  more  truly  only  the  first  skirmish. 
The  school  still  failed  to  respond  with  a 
proper  placement  for  Ricky  even  after  the 
re-evaluatlon.  Therefore,  Herbert  had  to 
begin  expending  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  on  getting  Ricky  placed  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf.  He  Involved  a  state  senator 
and  a  school  board  meznber  into  his  fight. 
Through  Herbert's  efforts,  Ricky  was  per- 
mitted to  bypass  the  waiting  list  and  was 
placed,  despite  the  objections  of  some  school 
officials,  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  Ricky's  progress 
since  being  matched  with  Herbert  cannot 
help  but  notice  the  significant  change  In  his 
personality.  He  Is  now  a  happy,  well-func- 
tioning child  who  is  a  sports  enthusiast  and 
Is  always  ready  for  athletic  endeavors. 

Incredibly,  this  is  not  the  full  scope  of 
Herbert  Buchanan's  Involvement  with  his 
Little  Brother.  He  utilized  his  local  civic 
association  In  helping  the  boy's  family  to 
find  adequate  housing  when  they  were 
threatened  with  eviction  from  their  home, 
six  days  before  Christmas.  He  learned  sign 
language  which  enabled  him  to  communi- 
cate efl'ectlvely  with  Ricky.  Herbert  and 
Ricky  maintain  weekly  contact  despite  the 
fact  that  Ricky  is  a  five-day  boarder  at 
school.  This  Big  Brother  views  his  Little 
Brother  as  no  different  from  any  other  boy 
and  involves  him  in  many  varied  activities. 

Ricky's  mother  commented  that  "no  finer 
Big  Brother  could  have  been  selected  for 
her  son  and  through  Mr.  Buchanan's  under- 
standing, patience  and  guidance,  there  is  an 
assurance  of  a  bright  future  for  Ricky." 

Herbert  Buchanan,  himself,  comes  from  a 
fatherless  background.  His  family  was  mainly 
supported  by  the  mother  during  his  child- 
hood years.  Herbert  served  three  years  In 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  then  attended  Howard 
University.  He  Is  employed  as  a  printing 
specialist  with  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Age  41.  he  Is  married  and  has  three 
children  of  his  own  (ages  16,  14  and  6). 
He  has  a  strong  interest  in  HAM  radio 
operations. 

Herbert  Buchanan  is  a  tremendous  ex- 
ample of  what  one  man  can  do  as  a  volunteer 
when  he  is  sincerely  committed  and  deeply 
motivated  to  a  cau?e.  We  know  of  no  man 
more  deserving  of  this  creat  honor  and  we 
proudly  urge  your  con=ideratlon  of  Herbert 
Buchanan  as  National  Big  Brother  of  the 
Year  for  1975. 


PROLIFERATING    FEDERAL    REGU- 
LATION: ANOTHER  BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  are  aware,  the 
other  body  has  passed  legislation  which 
calls  for  the  creation  of  an  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy,  and  our  own  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  cur- 
rently considering  similar  legislation.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  establishment  of 
still  another  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
will  further  intensify  the  upward  pres- 
sure on  prices  and  put  additional  strains 
on  the  already  overburdened  taxpayer. 


Our  Nation's  taxpayers  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  increased  Federal 
spending  needed  to  create  and  operate 
this  agency,  and  as  consumers  they  will 
be  saddled  with  any  additional  costs  to 
businesses  that  will  be  passed  on  to  them 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  This  Is 
especially  important  when  considering 
that  it  is  in  the  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing that  is  causing  the  inflation/reces- 
sion— a  nationally  known  magazine  re- 
cently estimated  that  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  Government  regulation  is  al- 
ready costing  American  consumers  $130 
billion  a  year. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  responsible  Member  of  Congress 
would  support  the  creation  of  yet  an- 
other bureaucratic  regulatory  body  when 
in  fact,  we  should  be  considering  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  and  abolish  costly  regula- 
tory agencies  which  are  harassing  Amer- 
ican taxpayer/consumers. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  there  Is 
wide  public  support  for  the  consumer 
advocacy  concept;  however,  a  recent  na- 
tional survey  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  points  out  that 
on  the  question  of  setting  up  a  Federal 
consumer  protection  agency  "*  •  *  75 
percent  of  the  public  voted  against  doing 
this  •  ♦  •".  I  believe  it  is  the  role  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
act  to  protect  and  further  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  consumers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  remarks  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Harrigan,  executive  vice 
president,  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council 
Mr.  Harrigan  presents  the  arguments 
against  a  consumer  agency  in  a  convinc- 
ing manner: 

ANOTHER   FEDERAL   AGENCY 

The  proposed  "Agency  For  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy"— Senate  BUI  200 — is  nothing  of  th» 
sort.  It  Is  another  federal  control  bill. 

It  Is  Incredible  that  such  legislation 
should  be  foisted  on  the  American  people 
when  the  country  already  Is  suffering  from 
regulatory  overkill.  The  Dally  Oklahoma  re- 
cently commented  that  "Federal  regulatory 
power  is  not  only  intrusive  to  a  degree  our 
parents  would  not  have  believed,  but  it  is 
costly." 

The  initial  cost  is  of  the  giant  bureaucracy. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  63,000  federal 
employes  on  the  payroll  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies. This  manpower  costs  the  taxpayers  moi» 
than  $2  billion  a  year. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  cost.  One  steel 
company  estimates  that  Its  superintendent! 
spend  4,000  man  hours  a  year  guiding  in- 
spectors through  Its  coal  mines.  There  are 
more  than  5,000  different  types  of  federal 
forms  to  be  filled  out  by  businesses  which 
reportedly  require  130  million  man  hours  per 
year  to  complete. 

Murray  Weldenbaum,  an  economist  at 
Washington  University,  estimates  the  cost  of 
auto  safety  and  emission  standards  at  $3  bil- 
lion a  year.  In  a  new  book,  he  cites  the  end- 
less harassment  of  companies  by  consumer 
protection  agencies. 

For  example,  he  notes  that  one  company 
In  St.  Louis  produced  1.494  containers  ot 
windshield  washer  solvent  that  didn't  have 
childproof  caps  or  a  label  stating  that  the 
liquid  "cannot  be  made  non-poisonous."  The 
company  was  not  allowed  to  afBz  new  cape 
and  labels.  Instead,  It  was  compelled  to  de- 
stroy all  the  containers. 
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While  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D-Conn.), 
vlth  strong  assistance  from  consumer  sensa- 
tionalist Ralph  Nader,  pushes  S.  200.  the 
country  is  overloaded  with  consumer  protec- 
tion groups.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  pointed  out  that  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  alone  there  are  no  fewer 
than  38  private  and  14  public  consumer  or- 
ganizations, "national,  local,  alive  and  ac- 
tive." 

Vast  quantities  of  consumer  protection 
legislation  has  been  enacted  In  recent  years. 
Much  of  this  legislation  Is  absurd.  A  column- 
ist for  ihe  Oklahoman  reports  that  "Federal 
agencies  now  specify  how  large  toUet  parti- 
tions must  be,  and  how  frequently  spltoons 
must  be  cleaned."  The  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  (OSHA)  rules  specify  the 
size,  shape  and  number  of  toilet  seats  re- 
quired In  each  restroom  of  a  business  office. 

On  top  of  all  this  Sen.  Rlblcofl  and  other 
supporters  of  S.  200  would  Impose  a  new 
agency  to  serve  as  an  advocate  "for  con- 
sumers who  have  been  victimized  by  market- 
place irresponslbUlty." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,'  the  new  agency  would 
be  a  harassing  agency  that  would  have  the 
right  to  monitor  and  Interfere  In  the  formal 
proceedings  of  other  regulatory  agencies. 
Creation  of  this  agency  would  make  possible 
freewheeling  bureaucratic  Interference  and 
harassment. 

Who  is  to  protect  the  consumer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  shopkeeper,  from  bureau- 
cratic interference  and  tjTanny — from 
absurd  and  irresponsible  demands?  That's  a 
question  Americans  should  ask  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  con- 
sidering this  bill. 

This  bill  isn't  a  "voice  for  consumers,"  as 
Its  proponents  allege,  but  a  new  voice  for 
power-seeking  bureaucracy.  It  is  the  dream 
of  the  Naderites  who  oppose  every  produc- 
tive enterprise  and  whose  only  ambition  Is 
to  Impose  more  regulations  on  the  American 
people. 

Is  wildly  proliferating  government  regula- 
tion, allegedly  for  the  benefit  of  consumers, 
what  the  American  people  want?  A  recent 
poll  by  Opinion  Research  Corp.  showed  that 
American  consumers,  by  a  75  per  cent  ma- 
jority, opposed  creation  of  a  new  federal 
consumer  agency.  More  regulation  is  not  the 
wave  of  the  future  In  this  country,  U  the 
American  people  have  their  way.  They  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  super-regulation 
erodes  their  liberties  and  drastically  affects 
the  prices  of  the  goods  and  services  they 
desire. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  is  listen- 
ing to  the  people,  as  dlstmct  from  the  bu- 
reaucrats, it  will  reject  the  new  "advocacy" 
agency  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  WETLANDS  LOAN 
ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1975 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
creased destruction  of  American  wet- 
lands over  the  past  two  decades  has  dis- 
turbed me  greatly.  I  am  also  concerned 
over  the  general  misconception  that  wet- 
lands are  wastelands.  I  am  therefore 
heartened  over  the  passage  of  H.R.  5608 
and  hope  it  will  help  coimter  this  loss  of 
a  valuable  natural  resource.  I  also  hope 
It  will  alter  the  gross  public  miscon- 
ception that  has  arisen  In  connection 
with  our  wetlands. 

These  lands  are  vital  to  the  life  of  our 
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migratory  waterfowl.  Not  only  do  they 
provide  habitat  and  breeding  grounds, 
but  they  also  provide  routes  for  fiyways. 
Needless  to  say,  continued  destruction  of 
wetlands  woiUd  be  detrimental  to  the 
wildlife  that  need  these  lands  to  survive. 
In  extending  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  pro- 
gram and  increasing  the  loan  authoriza- 
tion, the  House  has  taken  a  vital  step 
toward  achieving  the  wetlands  acquisi- 
tion goal. 

H.R.  5608  extends  the  accelerated  wet- 
lands acquisition  program  for  7  more 
years  and  increases  the  interest-free 
loan  authorization  by  $95  million.  This 
program  began  in  1961  and  set  a  goal 
acquisition  of  2.5  million  acres,  of  which 
1.9  will  have  been  acquired  by  next  June. 

The  need  to  preserve  wetlands  has 
never  been  more  critical.  They  are  dis- 
appearing at  ever  increasing  rates  and 
likewise,  the  cost  of  remaining  wetlands 
is  doubling  and  tripling.  The  need  for  a 
source  of  fimds  in  excess  of  duck  stamp 
receipts  to  continue  acquisition  is  essen- 
tial. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  solely  hunter  oriented.  I 
urge  all  who  are  Interested  in  land  con- 
servation as  well  as  conservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  to  purchase  the 
"Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conserva- 
tion Stamp."  The  proceeds  of  these  so 
called  duck  stamps,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased in  local  post  offices,  wild  life  re- 
fuges and  other  designated  areas,  help 
pay  for  the  acquisition.  I  feel  this  is  a 
sound  investment  in  the  preservation  of 
our  wetlands  and  waterfowl. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  praise  the  efforts  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited. As  a  private  organization,  this 
group  collects  donations  which  are  then 
used  in  the  construction  of  new  wetlands 
and  in  the  preservation  of  old  ones. 
These  wetlands  provide  sanctuaries  and 
breeding  grounds  for  all  species  of  water- 
fowl. I  am  proud  of  the  leading  role  this 
private  organization  is  taking  in  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  North  Ameri- 
can wetlands.  Founded  in  1937,  this 
group,  working  closely  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
has  helped  preserve  our  native  waterfowl 
from  the  advance  of  civilization  and  they 
deserve  our  plaudits. 

Passage  of  this  bill  means  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  wetlands.  The  pres- 
ervation of  these  areas  is  crucial  to  the 
continued  existence  of  North  American 
waterfowl.  Wetlands  are  not  wastelands. 
The  purchase  of  these  lands,  before  they 
are  appropriated  for  other  purposes,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance. 


SIX  MILLION  WOMEN  FACING  JOB 
LOSS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gus 
Tyler,  assistant  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 
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has  sent  me  copies  of  two  of  his  recent 
columns  which  I  will  Insert  in  the 
Record. 

Many  of  my  fellow  citizens,  as  well  sis 
my  colleagues,  are  unaware  of  the 
damage  done  to  women  by  policies  of  the 
multinational  corporations  and  by  unsus- 
pecting consumers. 

I  am  sure  that  these  two  enlightening 
columns  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  May  6,  1975] 

Six   Million   Women   Facing   Job  Loss 
(By  Gus  Tyler) 

New  York. — Six  million  Jobs  In  American 
manufacture,  presently  held  by  women,  are 
to  danger  of  being  wiped  out — not  by  dis- 
crimination nor  even  by  the  current  reces- 
sion, but  by  foreign  competition. 

Consider  the  apparel  trades,  for  Instance, 
that  employ  about  one  and  a  quarter  mU- 
llon  women  In  an  Industry  whose  work  force 
Is  80  per  cent  female.  As  of  March  of  this 
year,  the  unemployment  rate  was  above  20 
per  cent — more  than  double  the  national 
Jobless  rate  of  9  per  cent. 

The  unemployment  rate  Is  that  extraordi- 
narily high  because  the  recession  hit  a  trade 
Eilready  enfeebled  by  blows  from  overseas. 
In  the  eight  years  from  1966  to  1974  more 
than  50.000  Jobs  were  washed  away  In  the 
garment  Industry  by  a  fiood  of  Imports  from 
low  wage  countries. 

Imports  are  rising  so  rapidly  that  at  present 
about  one  garment  out  of  every  four  sold 
In  this  country  Is  an  Import  as  contrasted 
with  about  one  garment  out  of  30  In  1961. 

The  reason  for  the  tidal  wave  of  Imports 
Is  the  difference  In  wages  between  the 
United  States  and  Its  rival  producing  coun- 
tries. Not  that  the  wages  are  too  high  here: 
they  range  from  $2.20  to  $4  an  hour — which 
Is  low  enough  for  this  country.  But  the  wages 
In  some  other  countries  are  too  low — right 
down  to  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  edge  we  might  have  in  productivity 
Is  lost  because  American  manufacturers,  In 
major  cases,  give  away  our  technology  and 
teach  our  know-how  to  "contractors"  In  other 
countries. 

In  addition,  American  tax  and  tariff  laws 
actually  encourage  U.S.  manufacturers  to 
get  their  work  done  abroad.  One  .<^ectlon  of 
the  tariff  law  (Item  807)  allows  an  Amer- 
ican company  to  send  its  work  out  of  the 
country  to  be  stitched  and  then  returned 
here  for  sale  with  a  tax  applied  only  on 
labor  done,  which  comes  close  to  nothing. 

The  volume  of  garments  Imported  under 
807  has  swollen  steadily,  from  $1.7  million 
In  1965  to  $238  million  In  1974. 

And  now  Imports  are  expected  to  rise. 
"The  pressure  of  unemployment  is  inducing 
other  countries  to  safeguard  jobs  of  their 
people,"  testified  Sol  Chalkln,  Secretary 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission. 

"This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Great 
Britain  began  to  require  licenses  before  im- 
ports of  foreign-made  textUe  products  can 
enter  her  borders. 

"Australia  raised  duties  on  apparel  In  ex- 
cess of  1973  shipments  by  huge,  virtually 
prohibitive  amounts.  In  turn,  this  spells  out 
an  Increased  pressure  from  low  wage  coun- 
tries to  export  their  goods  to  the  United 
States." 

The  apparel  trades  are  a  bellwether  of 
all  light  manufacture  In  the  United  States, 
a  sector  of  the  economy  with  heavy  female 
employment.  The  women  presently  employed 
on  these  jobs  don't  work  for  fun  or  pin 
money:  two-thirds  of  them  support  de- 
pendents as  well  as  themselves. 

The  danger  they  face  Is  not  simply  that 
they  will  be  out  of  work  during  the  reces- 
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slon   but   that  their  kind  of  work  will   be 
permanently  lost. 

|Prom  the  Long  Island  Press,  May  26.  1975 J 

Bargain's  Mat  Cost  Some  Hitman  Lives 
(By  Ous  Tyler) 

Everybody  feels  free  to  throw  stones  at 
Charoen  Supatadarat.  Prom  Bangkok  comes 
the  story  that  he  and  his  wife  held  64  small 
children  In  captivity,  forcing  them  to  run 
sewing  machines  In  a  walled  factory  pro- 
ducing blouses.  Their  average  age  was  12- 
42  were  girls;  the  youngest  was  nine. 

Their  diet  was  one  small  plate  of  rice  for 
every  meal,  enriched  by  two  pieces  of  bread 
every  10  days.  They  were  barefoot  and  clothed 
in  rags.  Their  bedroom  was  a  loft  above  the 
factory;   they  slept  on  the  floor. 

To  hide  this  outrage  from  the  world,  all 
windows  were  painted  over. 

To  maintain  good  work  habits,  the  chll- 
oren  were  beaten  with  sticks  and  shoes  The 
Associated  Press  reports  one  child  as  saying- 
Once  I  was  almost  stabbed  by  a  woman 
guard  who  told  me  she  would  cut  off  my 
head  and  throw  it  in  the  toilet." 

The  children  were  promised  $10  a  month 
But  all  were  not  offered  this  handsome  pay 
Many  were  sold  outright  by  their  parents  for 

T,T?*  children  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
If  they  behaved,  they  were  rewarded  on  oc- 
casional Saturdays  by  being  allowed  to  watch 
television. 

Such  outright  slavery  is  not  the  usual  thing 
m  ThaUand  or  In  other  nations  of  the  Orient 
But  the  working  conditions  are;  nine  cents 
an  hour  wages,  15  hour  workdays,  child  labor 
threats  and  corporal  punishment 

That's  how  millions  of  blouses  f  skirts 
oresses.  shoes,  pants,  toys,  novelties)  are 
made  In  Southeast  Asia.  But  how  are  thev 
sold  and  to  whom?  " 

Pew  of  these  items  will  be  sold  to  natives- 
They  can't  afford  them.  When  you  sell  a 
daughter  for  $25  you  don't  use  the  money 
to  buy  a  blouse  or  a  pretty  plastic  doll.  The 
products  are  sold  overseas— especially  to 
affluent  America.  ' 

Some  of  our  best  established  emporla  pick 
up  their  wares  In  the  Orient.  Merchants  can 
buy  cheap,  mark  up  the  Item  by  200  to  300 
per  cent,  and  still  undersell  the  American- 
made  counterpart. 

Sometimes,  American  capital  sets  up  the 
overseas  operation  with  financing,  styllnjt 
sizing,  know-how,  machinery.  In  footwear, 
for  Instance.  U.S.  Importers  often  pay  "for 
the  entire  output  of  a  foreign  plant  before 
the  shoes  are  produced,"  reports  Fortune 
magazine. 

American  manufacturers  use  overseas 
plants  as  contractors.  'Tlfty  per  cent  of  all 
apparel  currently  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  Is  brought  In  by  apparel  manufac- 
turers." says  Norman  Klnersfeld,  executive 
vice-president  of  Kayser  Roth.  That's  a  good 
deal  too;  sew  cheap-sell  dear. 

For  the  American  woman— the  best  dressed 
In  the  world.  It's  also  a  good  deal.  She  can 
buy  that  blouse  for  a  few  pennies  less,  she 
reckons. 

Now,   as  we  stand  ready  to  convict  and 
condemn   the  Supatadarata  of  the  Orient 
who   Is  ready   to  throw  the  first  stone  at 
home? 


MR.    HUGHES— NEW    YORK    STATE 
BROADCASTERS  AWARD 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW   YOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
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attention  of  my  colleagues  the  appoint- 
ment of  Richard  N.  Hughes,  senior  vice 
president  of  WPIX  New  York  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Broadcast  Editorial 
Association.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Hughes  and  the 
entire  WPIX  organization.  This  associa- 
tion is  made  up  of  editorialists  and  those 
responsible  for  formulating  editorial 
policy  at  radio  and  television  stations 
across  the  Nation.  I  feel  gratified  to  know 
that  the  organization  has  chosen  such 
a  capable  and  creative  man  to  lead  the 
association  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  won  the  New  York 
State  Broadcasters  Award  for  Outstand- 
ing Editorial  five  times  in  the  last  6  years. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Hughes  had  a  construc- 
tive influence  on  the  programing  of  edi- 
torials for  WPIX,  but  he  has  also  had 
a  very  creative  influence  on  all  broad- 
cast editorializing.  Mr.  Hughes  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  presenting  edi- 
torials for  the  WPIX  management  and 
also  showing  editorial  replies  and  the 
comments  of  viewers. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  WPIX  has  been  chosen  to 
lead  the  association  as  this  channel  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  move  to 
have  the  media  present  not  only  hard 
news,  but  also  comment  on  the  major 
issues  involving  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  My  colleagues  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  WPIX  also  carries  "Ask 
Congress,"  the  program  which  I  moderate 
which  most  Members  have  appeared  to 
present  a  bipartisan  discussion  view  of 
events  In  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Hughes  will  bring  his  dynamic  de- 
meanor to  bear  in  a  positive  way  on  the 
work  of  the  Broadcast  Editorial  Associa- 
tion during  the  current  year. 
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A     TRIBUTE     TO     DR.     ALMA     DEA 
MORANI 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  time  out  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Alma  Dea  MoranI,  who  has 
contributed  much  to  the  field  of  plastic 
surgery.  Her  unselfish  devotion,  constant 
cooperation,  and  humanitarian  spirit  on 
behalf  of  the  unprotected  and  under- 
privileged have  brought  many  awards, 
honors,  and  citations  her  way,  some  of 
which  include  the  followings: 

Awards,   Honors  and  Citations 

Awarded  Fellowship  in  Plastic  Surgery, 
1946,  by  International  Soroptlmlsts.  (First 
Fellowship  given  to  M.D.) 
I  Awarded  citation  for  distinguished  work 
In  Plastic  Surgery  by  Ordei  of  Sons  of  Italy, 
1955.  (First  citation  to  a  woman) 

Alumnae  Achievement  Award,  1964, 
IWoman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Elected  President  of  American  Women's 
Hospitals  Service  In  May  1967.  Maintenance 
of  medical  relief  service  clinics  in  elevent 
countries.  Recent  addition  of  two  clinics  In 
our  poverty-stricken  areas  In  Kentucky 
southern  highlands.  As  of  May  1975,  Dr. 
MoranI  still  President  of  AWHS. 

Honored  by  Republic  of  Italy  with  clta- 
ilon,  November  1967.  conferred  the  title  of 


Cavallere  Ufflclale  "Dell  'Ordlne  Al  Merit©" 
The  third  woman  In  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive such  a  citation  and  the  first  female  in 
the  medical  world  to  be  so  decorated.  The 
award  and  a  medal  were  received. 

Received  Golden  Slipper  Square  Club 
Award,  April  10,  1968,  as  a  woman  of  dis- 
tlnctlon.  Olven  for  distinguished  work  in 
plastic  surgery  and  for  her  teaching  efforts 
throughout  the  world. 

Received  Friendship  Pete  Fame  Award  in 
Philadelphia,  April  20,  1968.  This  was  the 
30th  Fame  Award  and  was  sponsored  by 
Zonta  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  by  forty 
local  women's  clubs,  given  Dr.  Moranl  for 
outstanding  achievement  In  her  chosen  field 
of  Plastic  Surgery  and  for  her  world  travels 
In  teaching. 

Received  the  Amlta  Achievement  Award  in 
New  York  City,  May  25,  1968.  The  Amlta  So- 
ciety annually  honors  twelve  American 
women  of  Italian  lineage  who  have  achieved 
success  in  their  particular  careers. 

Soroptlmlst  "Woman  of  Distinction" 
Award,  July  9,  1970,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  For 
distinguished  work  In  Plastic  Surgery. 

"Woman  of  the  Year"  Award  by  Auxiliary 
of  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy.  National  citation 
received  May  1971. 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  Award  from  Ameri- 
can Medical  Women's  Association,  New  York 
City,  November  1972.  For  dedicated  services 
as  a  surgeon,  teacher  and  humanitarian. 

"Distinguished  Daughter  of  Pennsylvania' 
Award,  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania,  October  9 
1973.  For  humanitarian  work  throughout  the 
world. 

Honorary  degree  from  Chestnut  Hill  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  "Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters."  Received  May  12, 1974,  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  community  and  distin- 
guished work  in  her  special  field  of  Plastic 
Surgery. 

Dr.  Morani  is  highly  respected  in  her 
field  and  looked  up  to  by  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  not  only  for  the  great 
accomplishments  that  she  has  made  in 
her  field,  but  for  the  dedication  that  she 
has  exhibited  toward  the  building  of  a 
greater  future  in  the  medical  profession 
through  her  willingness  to  share  her  val- 
uable  experiences  with  others  in  the 
United  States  and  In  foreign  countries. 


THE  ECONOMY— INCENTIVE/ 
LOOPHOLES 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Montgomery  County  Sentinel 
by  Robert  J.  Samuelson  concerning 
DISC  bears  close  reading  by  Members 
of  the  House.  DISC  is  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporation,  a  tax  de- 
vice designed  theoretically  to  increase 
exports,  but  which  in  the  past  few  years 
has  become  synonymous  with  the  words 
"tax  loophole."  Mr.  Samuelson's  article 
quite  thoroughly  explores  the  problems 
with  the  DISC  provision  and  the  prob- 
lems of  tax  loopholes  in  general.  I  have 
in  the  past  sponsored  legislation  to  re- 
peal DISC,  and  I  hope  now  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  once 
again  taking  up  general  tax  reform,  we 
may  finally  be  getting  rid  of  DISC.  Be- 
cause of  the  committee  hearings,  this 
article  is  particularly  timely,  and  I  in- 
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elude  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
the  hope  my  colleagues  will  have  a 
chance  to  read  it: 

THE  Economy — Incentive/Loopholes 
It  is  tax  'reform"  season  again,  and  a  good 
candidate  for  the  chopping  block  appears  to 

be  DISC. 

You  have  probably  never  heard  of  DISC, 
but  it's  costing  the  Treasury  about  $1  billion 
g  year.  What's  more,  DISC  Is  an  almost  per- 
fect illustration  of  the  defects  of  many  tax 
breaks  enacted  to  further  superficially 
worthy  causes. 

In  this  case,  the  worthy  cause  was  expand- 
ing US.  exports.  DISC  stands  for  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporation,  and,  basi- 
cally, It's  a  fancy  device  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment lowers  the  tax  rate  on  the  profits 
of  export  sales.  A  company  Is  allowed  to 
create  a  DISC  and  channel  all  Its  exports 
through  the  DISC;  the  DISC  enjoys  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment,  which.  In  effect,  permits 
the  company  to  defer  indefinitely  income 
taxes  on  25  per  cent  of  Its  export  profits. 

Now,  one  man's  "Incentive"  Is  another 
man's  "loophole,"  and  tax  reformers  want 
to  exterminate  DISC.  But,  whether  or  not 
you  favor  DISC,  there  are  certain  general 
rules  that  apply  to  many — maybe,  all — of 
these  loophole  Incentives.  And  you  can  get 
an  idea  of  those  rules  by  taking  a  close 
look  at  DISC. 

Rule  number  one:  It's  often  difficult  to 
Judge  whether  the  Incentive/loophole  Is 
doing  what  it's  Intended  to  do — In  this  case, 
expanding  exports. 

When  originally  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
in  1971,  DISC  was  Justified  as  a  necessary 
concession  to  offset  similar — and  greater — 
tax  concessions  granted  by  foreign  nations. 
The  U.S.  tax  break.  It  was  argued,  would 
make  U.S.  exports  more  competitive  (by  al- 
lowing exporters  to  reduce  prices)  or  make 
it  more  attractive  for  U.S.  companies  to 
steal  products  from  U.S.  plants  (rather  than 
manufacturing  them  abroad  in  countries 
with  better  tax  breaks) . 

Has  DISC  done  Its  Job?  Well,  U.S.  exports 
have  skyrocketed  since  1971 — from  $42.9 
billion  to  $96.5  blUlon  In  1974.  But  other 
changes  in  the  world  economy  since  1971  may 
account  for  most  (or  all)  of  the  Increase; 
general  inflation;  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  (which  has  made  U.S.  products 
cheaper  for  foreign  buyers) ;  the  quintupling 
of  oil  prices  (which  has  Increased  demand 
from  oil  exporting  nations  for  U.S.  goods); 
bad  crops  overseas  (which  created  an  export 
boom  for  U.S.  grains),  and  U.S.  price  con- 
trols (the  price  regulations  didn't  cover 
exports,  and  this  exemption  may  have 
spurred  companies  to  emphasize  exports) . 

Many  manufacturers  will  undoubtedly  tell 
Congress  that  DISC  helped  exports,  but  a 
U.S.  Treasury  study  concluded  that  It's  Im- 
possible to  determine  the  Impact.  A  study 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
said  that  the  stimulus  was,  at  best,  "mod- 
est." The  Commerce  Department — the  gov- 
ernment agency  most  actively  responsible  for 
encouraging  exports — dissents  from  these 
findings. 

Rule  Number  Two:  It's  equally  difficult 
to  estimate  In  advance  how  much  a  tax 
loophole/incentive  will  actually  end  up  cost- 
ing the  government. 

Back  in  1971,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee had  projected  that  the  tax  loss  from 
DISC  would  be  relatively  small — about  $100 
million  in  1972  and  $170  million  In  1973.  In 
fact,  the  cost  for  these  years  t\imed  out  to 
be  $350  and  $640  million,  according  to  the 
Treasury.  And  the  cost  is  going  up.  For  1974, 
It  was  an  estimated  $1,050  billion;  in  1976 
and  1976,  the  Treasury  projects  tax  losses  of 
$1.3  and  $1.5  blUlon. 

Why  were  the  official  estimates  so  far  off? 
Unfortunately,  the  gap  can't  be  put  down  to 
simple  stupidity.  All  those  factors  that  sent 
exports  skyrocketing — well  beyond  expecta- 
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tlons  In  1971 — also  changed  the  tax  Implica- 
tions of  the  DISC  provision. 

Rule  Number  Three:  Anytime  you  create 
a  new  privilege,  you  automatically  create  a 
new  lobby  to  protect  that  privilege. 

Worried  by  an  Increasingly  hostile  con- 
gressional attitude  towards  DISC,  a  nu^nber 
of  large  corporations  have  now  formed  their 
own  special  group  to  defend  DISC  (and.  In- 
deed, to  argue  that  Its  provisions  ought  to  be 
liberalized) .  The  group  is  called  "The  Spe- 
cial Committee  for  U.S.  Exports,"  and,  al- 
ready, 75  companies  have  signed  up  (at  an 
Initial  fee  of  $750).  There  are  likely  to  be 
others,  because  more  than  200  firms  have 
expressed  Interest.  Naturally,  the  group  has 
already  hired  a  high-priced,  prestigeous 
Washington  firm  to  help  prepare  testimony 
and  do  lobbying. 

Rule  Number  Four:  Every  tax  incentive 
loophole  has  Its  own  peculiarities,  cynical 
about  the  government  (even  when  they  sup- 
port the  incentive/loophole). 

For  example,  one  limitation  In  DISC  Is 
that  the  deferred  taxes  can't  easily  be  used 
to  increase  production  capacity — even  if  the 
extra  capacity  Is  Intended  for  exports.  The 
law  does  contain  a  provision  allowing  the 
DISC  to  make  so-called  "production  loans" 
to  its  parent  company,  but  the  technical  re- 
strictions are  so  tight  that  the  provision  Is 
rarely  used.  "One  of  the  problems  with 
DISC  Is  that  it's  a  typical  compromise  piece 
of  legislation,"  says  one  Treasury  official, 
"and  you  end  up  with  a  fairly  complicated 
mechanism." 

Rule  Number  Five:  Whenever  you  create 
an  Incentive/loophole,  taxpayers — Individ- 
uals and  businesses — adopt  to  the  new  tttx 
break,  and,  whether  or  not  the  provision  is 
any  good.  Its  elimination  inevitably  causes 
some  hardship.  In  this  case,  for  example, 
ending  DISC  could  conceivably  create  a 
heavy  one-time  tax  liability  for  corporations 
as  they  are  forced  to  pay  all  those  deferred 
taxes  Inmiediately.  Again,  such  zig-zags  In 
government  policy  only  create  practical  prob- 
lems, and  breed  cynicism. 

No  one  can  honestly  say  whether  or  not 
DISC  will  survive  the  cvirrent  round  of  tax 
reform,  which  began  last  week  with  hear- 
ings before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
But,  if  nothing  else,  the  DISC  experience — 
and  the  experience  of  many  other  tax  incen- 
tives/loopholes— ^holds  one  very  clear  lesson : 
Congress  can  save  Itself  (and  the  taxpayers) 
a  lot  of  future  trouble  If  It  will  resist  the 
temptation  of  creating  more  tax  "Incen- 
tives." 
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June  5,  1976. 
Benjamin   F.  Bailar. 
The  Postmaster  General. 
U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Deae  Sir,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
astronomical  wage  offered  to  an  eighteen- 
year  old  for  a  part-time  summer  Job  In  your 
postal  services  In  Wichita,  Kansas. 

I've  worked  as  a  secretary  for  fifteen  years 
and  am  paid  $5.00  an  hour  which  is  con- 
sidered a  pretty  good  salary,  but  an  eighteen- 
year  old  can  get  $5.26  an  hour,  with  no  ex- 
perience, in  a  government  Job.  They  don't 
need  that  kind  of  wages  to  live  here.  That's 
a  ruination  to  a  kid  1 1 1 

We  need  people  In  Washington  who  can 
cut  spending,  not  negotiate  for  higher 
wages. 

Last  week  (approximately  3:00  pjn.)  I 
mailed  a  first  class  letter  to  my  mother  who 
is  twenty  miles  away  which  should  have 
gotten  to  her  the  next  day  but  It  took  two 
days.  Also  a  sister-ln-law  who  lives  two  hun- 
dred miles  away,  said  It  takes  first  class  mall 
three  to  five  days  to  get  to  her.  You  pay  hig 
wages  but  you  don't  get  responsible  and 
efficient  people. 

I,  being  a  taxpayer  supporting  your  postal 
clerks,  think  it's  time  you  stop  pouring  our 
money  Into  the  postal  workers  pockets.  Let 
them  strike  If  they  are  unhappy.  It  wouldn't 
take  long  to  fill  their  positions  with  person- 
nel that  would  work  for  less. 
Sincerely, 


POSTAL  SERVICE  CORPORATION- 
INCREASED  WAGES,  INCREASED 
POSTAGE.  POOR  SERVICE 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  time  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, perhaps  the  wisest  vote  I  cast  was 
my  vote  against  the  establishment  of  the 
quasi-governmental  Postal  Service  cor- 
poration. 

Its  record  is  a  sorry  one:  increased 
wages,  increased  postage — poor  service. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  recently  sent  to  the 
Postmaster  General.  This  letter  express- 
es my  sentiments  better  than  I  can.  The 
name  of  the  writer  is  omitted  because  I 
have  not  obtained  her  permission  to  re- 
print this  letter: 


REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  RE- 
VIEW LIQUID  METAL  FAST  BREED- 
ER REACTOR 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

op    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
continuation  of  my  practice  of  keeping 
this  body  informed  of  the  activities  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy's 
Subcommittee  to  Review  the  National 
Breeder  Reactor  Program,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Yesterday,  the  subcommittee  in  open 
session  received  testimony  from  invited 
witnesses  on  the  subjects  of  national 
electricity  production  strategy  and  cost- 
benefit  analysis  of  the  LMFBR  program. 
During  that  part  of  the  session  on  the 
first  of  these  subjects,  there  was  discus- 
sion of  the  total  electricity  needs  of  the 
Nation,  the  importance  of  electricity  to 
the  well-being  of  our  economy  and  so- 
ciety, the  role  of  the  LMFBR  in  electric- 
ity supply,  and  decisions  and  actions  that 
must  be  taken  to  meet  national  energy 
goals.  The  cost-benefit  discussion  in- 
cluded examination  of  the  economic  In- 
centives of  LMFBR  development,  valid- 
ity— or  fallacies — in  the  assumptions 
used  in  cost-benefit  studies,  economic 
reasons  for  and  against  the  early  intro- 
duction of  the  breeder,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  economic  arguments  to  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  the  nuclear  fuel  resource 
situation,  in  assessing  the  need  for  the 
breeder.  Testimony  on  national  electric- 
ity production  strategy  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  president  of  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute.  Cost- 
benefit  testimony  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Stauflfer  of  Harvard  University, 
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Dr.  Thomas  Cochran  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  and  by  Mr. 
Saul  Strauch  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  I  was 
pleased  that  Congressman  Frank  Horton 
was  able  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
questioning  of  the  witnesses. 

My  opening  remarks  and  a  summary 
of  the  material  presented  and  the  ensu- 
ing discussion  follow: 

Opening  State  mettt  by  thb  ScBCOMMriTEE 
Chairman 
Today  the  Joint  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee to  Review  the  National  Breeder  Reactor 
Program  resumes  public  hearings.  We  will 
hear  first  from  Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  President 
of  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute, 
whose  testimony  will  foc\is  in  large  part  upon 
the  role  of  converter  and  breeder  reactors. 
He  win  be  followed  by  the  remaining  wit- 
nesses who  will  address  themselves  to  the 
subject  of  cost/benefit  analysis  of  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  During  that  dis- 
cussion we  will  receive  testimony  from  Dr. 
Thomas  Stauffer,  Harvard  University;  Dr. 
Thomas  Cochran,  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council;  and  Mr.  Saul  Strauch,  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 

Dr.  Donald  Rice,  President  of  Rand  Cor- 
poration, was  Invited  to  participate  In  the 
session  on  cost 'benefit  analysis,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  a  conflict  In 
schedule.  He  has,  however,  submitted  a  state- 
ment which,  subject  to  objection  by  any 
member,  will  be  Included  In  the  record  of 
these  hearings. 

1  would  like  to  observe  that  during  the 
4th  of  July  recess,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee made  a  visit  to  Scotland,  England, 
Prance,  and  West  Germany  to  visit  breeder 
reactor  facilities  and  review  the  programs  of 
the  British,  French  and  West  Oermans.  This 
was  a  very  worthwhile  trip,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Committee  members  participating 
would  certal.ily  agree  that  a  great  deal  was 
learned.  Much  of  the  Information  derived 
from  the  trip  presents  cause  for  comparison 
with  the  U.8.  breeder  program.  Without 
dwelling  now  upon  a  detailed  comparison 
among  the  programs,  I  would  simply  like 
to  state  that  the  Western  European  countries 
are  proceeding  on  an  aggressive  program  In- 
tended to  bring  about  early  commercializa- 
tion of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 
Of  particular  note  is  the  performance  of 
the  Phenlx  reactor  which  the  French  have 
operated  during  the  past  year  with  a  high 
on-line  plant  factor.  Such  performance 
should  be  the  envy  of  operators  of  large  fossil 
plants  and  light  water  nuclear  plants  In 
this  country.  In  the  very  near  future  I  plan 
to  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Impressions  the  Subcommittee  received 
during  Its  recent  visit  to  Europe.  A  copy  of 
that  statement  wUl  be  Included  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  record  of  these  hearings. 
Dr.  Starr,  you  may  proceed. 
Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  President.  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute,  presented  testi- 
mony dealing  with  a  strategy  for  national 
electricity  production.  In  his  testimony  Dr. 
Starr  made  the  following  Important  points: 
We  must  prepare  for  electricity  consump- 
tion doubling  every  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  the 
end  of  the  century  to  Insure  that  our  objec- 
tives of  national  security  and  economic 
growth  can  be  met. 

Given  the  unacceptablllty  of  dependence 
on  foreign  oil,  for  the  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury we  have  only  two  realistic  Indigenous 
sources  for  the  bulk  of  the  incremental  elec- 
tricity needed — clean  fuel  from  coal,  and  nu- 
clear power  using  uranium  and  plutonlum. 

None  of  the  advanced  concepts  of  energy 
production  can  have  any  but  limited  con- 
tribution In  the  next  quarter  century. 

The  present  proven  VS.  uranium  resources 
will  be  fully  needed  by  the  nuclear  power 
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plants  now  in  operaiion  or  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  urgency  for  proceeding  with  the 
LMPBR  arises  from  its  ability  to  put  a  cell- 
ing on  cumulative  uranium  resource  demand 
and  accompanying  ceilings  on  additional  en- 
richment plants.  Further,  the  combination 
of  the  LWR  and  the  LMFBR  provides  the  best 
economic  system  for  long-term  use  of  plu- 
tonlum, and  eventually  approaches  an  elec- 
tricity system  Independent  of  fuel  resources; 
I.e.  an  Indefinitely  continuous  supply  of  low 
cost  electricity. 

There  are  no  credible  alternatives  to  the 
LWR-LMFBR  system  at  the  present  time.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  fosU  fuel  short  coun- 
tries, such  as  France,  have  chosen  this  com- 
bination to  replace  all  their  fossil  fuel  based 
electricity  generating  plants. 

All  other  nuclear  alternatives  to  the  breed- 
er (uranium-thorium  converters  and  near 
breeders)  can  have  only  a  limited  Impact  on 
uranium  ore  need  during  the  next  quarter 
century,  and  can  never  achieve  the  long-term 
uranium  utilization  of  the  breeder.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  LMFBR  is  In  a 
state  of  readiness  decades  ahead  of  any  other 
breeder  concepts. 

The  LMPBR  is  now  at  the  demonstration 
stage  and  Is  ready  for  the  Initiation  of  a  near- 
commercial  project. 

During  the  question  period  following  his 
testimony.  Dr.  Starr  was  asked  why,  if  the 
breeder  Is  expected  to  produce  such  a  small 
amount  of  energy  by  the  year  2000,  we  need 
It  at  all.  He  replied  that  the  breeder's  main 
contribution  comes  10-20  years  later,  at 
which  time  it  will  play  a  major  role  In  elec- 
tricity production.  He  also  noted  that  every 
5  years  delay  In  Introducing  the  breeder  re- 
quires the  availability  of  an  additional  one 
million  tons  of  uranium  ore,  and  that  there 
Is  no  assurance  this  additional  ore  may  be 
available.  With  regard  to  reports  that  there 
Is  a  50%  probability  of  the  existence  of  13.6 
million  tons  of  uranium  ore  In  the  U.8. 
alone,  Dr.  Starr  noted  the  distinction  be- 
tween assured  reserves  and  possible  re- 
sources, concluding  there  was  little  reason 
for  optimism  that  uranium  supplies  would 
be  plentiful. 

Dr.  Starr  was  asked  atK5ut  the  recent 
ERDA  national  energy  plan  submitted  to 
Congress,  which  suggested  that  the  devel- 
opment priorities  of  the  LMFBR,  solar  elec- 
tricity and  nuclear  fusion  should  be  equiva- 
lent, as  all  three  energy  sources  will  not 
make  significant  contributions  until  after 
the  year  2000.  Dr.  Starr  noted  that  the  de- 
velopment status  of  the  LMPBR  Is  much 
more  advanced  than  the  other  two  concepts, 
and  that  substantial  technical  or  economic 
questions  exist  with  regard  to  the  feasibil- 
ity of  fusion  and  the  economic  viability  of 
solar  energy  for  production  of  electricity. 
Dr.  Starr,  when  asked  about  the  possible 
use  of  advanced  converter  reactors  such  as 
CANDU,  replied  that  a  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  thorium  fuel  cycle  reactors 
should  be  pursued  jointly  with  Canada,  but 
noted  heavy  water  reactors  cannot  supplant 
the  breeder. 

With  regard  to  suggestions  made  by  some 
witnesses  at  earlier  sessions  that  changes 
should  be  made  In  the  LMFBR  program, 
particularly  In  the  CRBR,  Dr.  Starr  replied 
that,  although  we  might  design  CRBR  dif- 
ferently If  we  started  anew  today,  by  the 
time  the  design  were  finished  (3-6  years)  It 
would  again  be  considered  "obsolete"  by 
critics.  The  Important  point  Is  the  contribu- 
tion CRBR  would  make  if  we  go  ahead  with 
It  now.  Dr.  Starr  reported  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram needs  an  Intermediate  sized  plant,  that 
CRBR  would  fulfill  Its  objectives,  and  that 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  slow  It  down. 
He  also  commented  on  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  overlapping  versus  sequential 
steps  In  major  technology  programs.  Dr. 
Starr  believes  that  sequential  programs  have 
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not  been  successful,  and  that  the  planned 
relationship  between  PPTF,  CRBR  and  later 
plants  Is  appropriate.  Finally,  In  response  to 
a  suggestion  that  electricity  demand  could 
be  reduced  substantially  by  conservation 
Dr.  Starr  replied  that,  beyond  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  uses,  the  potential  for  con- 
servation is  limited  without  adversely  im- 
pacting  lifestyles,  and  that  it  could  not  re- 
place new  energy  supply  sources  as  the 
major  means  for  satisfying  future  elec- 
tricity needs. 

Dr.  Stauffer's  testimony  was  largely  based 
on  the  cost-benefit  study  which  he,  in  col- 
laboration with  H.  Wyckoff  and  R.  Palmer, 
had  performed  for  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company.  The  main  points  made  by  Dr. 
Stauffer  were  1 )  the  present  gross  discounted 
value  of  the  economic  savings  from  a  suc- 
cessful breeder  program  lies  between  70  and 
100  billion  dollars  (in  1975  dollars);  2)  the 
undlscounted  reduction  in  the  costs  of  gen- 
erating electricity,  compared  with  potenti- 
ally available  alternatives,  is  $2.4  trillion  (in 
1975  dollars)  or  a  savings  of  41^^^  at  the  bus- 
bar; 3)  this  large  economic  advantage  is 
not  sensitive  to  other  nuclear  alternatives 
such  as  converters  or  near-breeder  reactors; 
4)  the  advantage  Is  relatively  Insensitive  to 
the  capital  cost  of  the  breeder  and  5)  the 
economic  advantage  can  be  appreciably  re- 
duced by  delays  In  breeder  development. 

Dr.  Stauffer  went  on  to  say  that  from 
their  technical-economic  analysis,  It  was 
their  conclusion  that  development  of  the 
breeder  reactor  must  proceed  without  delay 
as  a  form  of  Insurance  against  our  nation 
being  caught  with  Inadequate  domestic  sup- 
plies of  cheap  uranium.  The  other  main 
conclusion  presented  by  Dr.  Stauffer  was 
that  the  U.S.  should  accelerate  its  program 
of  uranium  exploration.  Dr.  Stauffer's  re- 
maining testimony  was  spent  In  presenting 
his  rationale  and  bases  for  the  conclusions 
reported  above. 

Dr.  Cochran's  testimony  on  cost-beneflt 
analyses  refiected  the  work  that  he  had  done 
with  Mr.  Speth  and  Dr.  Tamplin  of  NRDC, 
which  was  Included  In  NRDC's  report  By- 
passing the  Breeder.  Dr.  Cochran  stated  that 
he  didn't  share  Dr.  Stauffer's  conclusions 
on  the  potential  benefit-to-cost  savings  of 
the  breeder.  Dr.  Cochran  reported  that  the 
NRDC  analysis  had  used  the  ERDA  model 
for  doing  the  cost-beneflt  study  but  used 
different  Inputs  In  three  key  areas.  These 
are:  1)  the  future  electrical  energy  demand; 
2)  the  capital  cost  differential  between  the 
LMFBR  and  conventional  nuclear  reactors; 
and  3)  the  availability  of  domestic  uranium 
reserves. 

With  respect  to  future  electrical  demand. 
Dr.  Cochran  stated  that  the  value  used  by 
ERDA  was  vastly  overlnflated.  He  pointed 
out  that  an  updated  cost-benefit  study  by 
ERDA  had  lowered  the  future  electrical  de- 
mand by  some  25%  and  that  the  recently 
Issued  ERDA  energy  plan  had  reported  an 
even  further  reduction.  On  the  capital  cost 
differential.  Dr.  Cochran  argued  that  the 
reduced  capital  costs  for  the  LMFBR  that 
are  anticipated  from  large  scale  construc- 
tion of  plants  are  not  consistent  with  light 
water  reactor  experience.  Therefore,  the 
NRDC  analyses  did  not  Include  the  saving 
to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  ERDA  analysis. 
On  the  third  point,  domestic  uranium  sup- 
plies. Dr.  Cochran  reported  the  results  of 
studies  on  potential  uranium  reserves  per- 
formed by  Independent  Investigators.  Their 
conclusion  was  that  the  uranium  supply 
could  be  significantly  greater  than  that 
projected  for  the  ERDA  base  case. 

Dr.  Cochran  said  that  with  their  adust- 
ments  to  the  ERDA  cost-beneflt  study,  the 
conclusion  he  reached  was  that  the  LMPBB 
would  not  be  competitive  with  existing  en- 
ergy sources  until  one  or  two  decades  after 
the  turn  of  the  centiury,  and  thus  develop- 
ment of  the  breeder  was  premature.  Dr. 
Cochran  concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on 
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alternate  energy  sources  and  the  contri- 
bution they  could  make  In  meeting  our  fu- 
ture energy  needs. 

Mr.  Strauch  opened  his  remarks  by  review- 
ing the  major  conclusions  from  the  recent 
gBDA  cost-benefit  study  of  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram. These  are  that  the  LMFBR  can  (1) 
reduce  the  cost  of  electricity  to  the  consumer 
by  as  much  as  40%  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  (2)  halve  the  cumulative  re- 
quirements of  mining  uranium  and  for  per- 
forming separative  work  between  now  and 
the  year  2020,  (3)  provide  a  net  savings  of 
about  $150  billion  in  cumulative  capital  re- 
quirements to  the  year  2020,  (4)  stabilize 
nuclear  power  costs  at  a  low  level  by  assur- 
ing an  unlimited  supply  of  low  cost  fuel  for 
all  reactor  types  and  (5)  provide  economic 
bene.lts  far  in  excess  of  the  R&D  costs  In- 
curred to  develop  the  concept  to  the  com- 
mercial stage. 

Mr.  Strauch  examined  the  bases  for  these 
conclusions.  Including  the  current  and  pro- 
jected future  prices  for  uranium,  the  price 
of  nuclear  power  as  a  function  of  the  number 
of  LMPBRs,  the  projected  electricity  growth 
rate,  and  other  factors.  He  reported  that 
about  25  years  after  the  commercial  intro- 
duction of  breeder  reactors,  fuel  self-suf- 
ficiency would  be  attained  in  the  nuclear 
Industry.  At  that  time  nuclear  plants  would 
generate  electricity  at  the  bus  bar  for  about 
11  mils  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  40%  less  than 
it  costs  today  in  coal  fueled  plants. 

Mr.  Strauch  also  reported  the  result  of  a 
brief  reexamination  of  the  cost-benefit  study 
to  determine  how  the  results  might  vary 
with  recent  changes  In  projection  of  some 
of  the  major  parameters.  It  was  shown  that 
If  the  breeder  Is  available,  the  Impact  of  ris- 
ing uranium  prices  becomes  negligible  when 
the  system  becomes  fuel  self-sufficient.  With- 
out the  breeder,  uranium  price  Increases  are 
expected  to  be  significant.  A  similar  situa- 
tion would  exist  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
separative  work;  without  the  breeder,  the 
Impact  of  price  Increases  is  greater.  The  capi- 
tal cost  of  LMFBRs  and  the  difference  be- 
tween LMFBR  and  LWR  costs  were  shown 
to  have  a  heavy  impact  on  the  cost  of  power 
from  the  breeder.  A  $100  per  kw  difference 
after  the  year  2000  results  In  an  Increase  in 
power  costs  of  a  single  LMFBR  of  about  one 
mill/kw  hr.  The  effect  of  lower  projected 
energy  demands  was  also  examined. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Strauch 
noted,  with  regard  to  the  need  for  breeders, 
that  the  economics  of  the  LMFBR  vs.  con- 
verter reactors  are  very  much  a  function  of 
the  price  of  uranium.  He  noted  that  uranium 
prices  are  likely  to  Increase.  He  also  noted 
that  the  sooner  the  breeder  Is  Introduced, 
the  less  the  total  cumulative  requirements 
for  uranium  and  separative  work,  and  the 
sooner  the  electric  power  industry  would 
become  fuel  self-stifflclent. 

In  the  question  and  answer  period.  Dr. 
Stauffer  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ment submitted  for  the  record  by  Dr.  D.  Rice 
of  Rand  Corporation,  who  had  suggested 
that  the  capital  cost  differential  between 
LMFBRs  and  LWRs  Is  likely  to  be  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  $100/kw  suggested  by 
the  AEC.  Dr.  Stauffer  replied  that  the  method 
used  by  Dr.  Rice  in  applying  learning  curves 
to  breeder  costs  Is  not  entirely  reliable,  and 
that  if  the  same  procedure  were  applied  to 
LWRs  their  costs  would  show  up  as  $700- 
800/kw,  which  Is  about  twice  as  high  as 
actual  costs.  Therefore,  Dr.  Stauffer  reported 
ne  disagreed  with  Dr.  Rice's  findings. 

Dr.  Cochran  was  asked,  in  comparison  to 
the  $10  bUllon  to  be  spent  on  the  LMPBR 
program,  how  much  he  expects  to  be  spent 
on  solar  energy  and  fusion.  He  replied  It 
would  be  a  considerable  amount,  but  could 
name  no  definite  figure.  He  voiced  his  oon- 
Mrn  that  breeder  funding  would  detract 
from  available  funds  for  alternative  energy 
technologies,  but  the  Subcommittee  Chalr- 
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man  noted  that  ample  funds  were  being  pro- 
vided to  all  technologies.  Dr.  Cochran  went 
on  to  say  that  he  does  not  accept  the  prem- 
ise that  a  delay  in  the  breeder  program 
will  result  In  dollar  or  uranium  avallabUlty 
penalties.  In  response  to  a  question  on 
whether  we  will  have  lost  anything  If  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  LMFBR  program  now  and 
then  discover  additional  uranium  reserves 
In  the  1980s,  Dr.  Cochran  replied  we  will  lose 
whatever  funds  are  spent  up  till  that  time, 
and  that  Industry  pressures  to  continue  the 
program  will  exist  even  if  the  need  for  the 
program  should  decrease. 

When  asked  by  the  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man to  comment  on  the  approach  taken  by 
the  Europeans  on  breeder  reactor  develop- 
ment, which  Is  more  purposeful  than  that 
In  this  country.  Dr.  Cochran  noted  that  the 
European  economies  are  different  than  ours, 
that  their  incentives  for  energy  are  different, 
and  that  the  selection  of  the  LMFBR  by  other 
countries  could  be  viewed  as  a  common-mode 
failure.  I.e.,  all  were  wrong  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Stauffer  was  asked  a  concluding  ques- 
tion on  uranium  ore  forecasts,  and  suggested 
that  the  people  whom  Dr.  Cochran  cited  as 
being  optimistic  on  uranium  availability  are 
not  geologists.  Dr.  Cochran  replied  by  noting 
that  some  of  the  concerns  he  reported  came 
from  the  National  Petroleum  Council.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  after  these  questions. 
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lines  of  communication  among  women 
from  Israel,  Egypt,  and  other  countries, 
to  begin  a  global  dialog  on  the  subject 
of  peace. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  the  International  Women's  Year 
meeting  in  Mexico  City,  I  strongly  ad- 
vised our  delegates  to  vote  against  the 
final  Declaration  of  Mexico  because  of 
Its  totally  unacceptable  statement  that 
Zionism  must  be  eliminated  along  with 
colonialism  and  apartheid.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  they  did  so. 

We  must  condemn  any  statement  by 
a  group  of  nations  that  calls  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  a  whole  nation.  This  attack 
on  Israel  was  not  what  we  as  women  came 
to  Mexico  for.  It  should  not  have  been 
raised  in  the  first  place,  and  it  was  U.N. 
politics  as  usual.  It  was  the  anti-Israel 
bloc  manipulating  the  women,  who  were 
there  as  instructed  delegates  from  their 
governments,  and  utilizing  the  women's 
conference  for  political  purposes.  Many 
of  the  women  delegates  I  sjwke  to  were 
upset  by  what  happened  and  felt  the 
Issue  should  not  have  been  Injected  Into 
the  proceedings.  The  declaration  must 
be  regarded  as  more  of  the  usual  U.N. 
political  rhetoric,  and  unfortunately,  It 
contributes  to  an  atmosphere  of  terror- 
Ism  and  violence. 

Despite  this  backward  step,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  historic  significance  of 
this  International  Women's  Conference 
and  its  many  very  positive  achievements. 
Including  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
World  Plan  of  Action,  which  outlined  an 
excellent  10-year  program  of  action  to 
end  economic,  political  and  social  dis- 
crimination against  women.  I  hope  to 
find  a  way  to  open  up  more  Informed 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  terrible 
situation  is  developing  that  seriously 
jeopardizes  a  number  of  services  that  are 
currently  being  provided  for  senior  citi- 
zens. The  problem,  as  many  Members 
recognize,  is  the  so-called  "means  test" 
that  is  required  by  the  new  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  that  is  to  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1975. 

The  proposed  regulations  to  implement 
the  means  test  are  already  creating  havoc 
among  the  senior  citizen  community. 
Some  twenty  questions  will  be  asked  of 
senior  citizens  before  they  can  be  eligible 
for  services,  which  will  severely  discour- 
age older  people  from  participating,  even 
if  they  do  meet  the  "means  test"  eligi- 
bility requirements.  Many  programs  ad- 
ministrators across  the  country  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  programs  now  will  not  partici- 
pate if  the  regulations  become  effective. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  "means 
test"  is  too  restrictive  and  really  an  in- 
dignity to  our  older  citizens.  This  was 
never  the  intent  of  the  Congress  when 
we  enacted  title  XX  last  December.  If 
the  regulations  are  implemented,  it  will 
be  a  severe  blow  to  the  success  that  the 
senior  citizen  centers  and  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  have  been.  It  Is 
in  fact  ironic  that  we  are  currently  going 
to  conference  to  work  out  an  expansion 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  which  pi- 
loted these  innovative  programs,  and  at 
the  same  time  these  programs  could  be 
In  jeopardy  In  States  that  want  to  con- 
solidate them  with  title  XX  services, 
since  the  Older  Americans  Act  does  not 
have  a  "means  test." 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  establish  a  criteria  for  participa- 
tion similar  to  the  criteria  employed  un- 
der title  in  and  title  VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  or  set  by  States  for  use 
of  senior  citizen  multipurpose  centers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  prompt  action  will 
be  taken  on  this  legislation  in  order  to 
avoid  placing  these  enormously  valuable 
programs  in  jeopardy. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  8587 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  no  State  shall  be 
required  to  apply  a  means  test,  or  limit 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  federally  prescribed 
Income  levels.  In  determining  the  individ- 
uals for  whom  education,  transportation, 
recreation,  socialization,  or  associated 
services  may  be  provided  thereunder,  if 
such  services  are  provided  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  certain  specified  State 
programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj  Amer- 
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ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2002 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  none  of  the  limitations  on  pay- 
ments to  States  which  are  contained  In  sub- 
section (a),  and  which  are  based  on  or  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  individual's  or  fam- 
ily's income  or  an  individual's  or  family's 
eligibility  for  aid,  assistance,  or  benefits 
under  another  law  or  program,  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  expenditures  made  by  a  Stat* 
for  the  provision  of  education,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  socialization,  or  associated 
services,  if  such  services  are  provided  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  regula- 
tions) in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  plan 
of  the  State  approved  under  title  ni  or  title 
VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  or 
with  the  law  of  the  State  relating  to  multi- 
purpose senior  centers.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  payments  for  quarters  commencing 
after  September  30,  1975,  as  though  It  had 
been  incorporated  In  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  at  the  time  of  its  original  enact- 
ment. 


TAXPAYERS    MAY   PICK   UP   AN    $8 
BILLION  TAB 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  President  Ford 
asked  Congress  on  June  26  to  authorize 
the  Oovemment  to  expand  the  U.S. 
uranium  enrichment  capacity  permitting 
private  enterprise  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  and  selling  enriched 
uranium.  His  plan  includes  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  up  to  $8  billion  to  cover 
losses  if  private  companies  found, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  were 
unable  to  build  or  profitably  operate  new 
plants  to  produce  enriched  uranium. 

These  privately  owned  facilities  could 
be  foreign  owned,  according  to  present 
plans.  It  has  been  reported  that  Iran  has 
already  entered  into  negotiations  for 
substantial  investment  in  a  consortium 
called  Uranium  Enrichment  Associates 
which  includes  Bechtel  Corp.  and  the 
Goodyear  Corp.  Reports  indicate  that 
Japan  and  Germany  have  also  expressed 
interest  in  the  project. 

I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  June  27  expressing  my 
alarm  at  the  administration's  proposal: 

June  27.  1976. 
The  Honorable  Oesald  Pord, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Prestoent  Pord:  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  turn  over  our  uranium 
enrichment  facilities  to  a  foreign-dominated 
consortium  of  big  business  is  an  insult  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  American  people. 
I  am  outraged  that  you  are  sisklng  Congress 
to  welcome  a  foreign  cartel  Into  the  heart 
of  our  nuclear  power  Industry  and  to  provide 
$8  billion  to  guarantee  their  Investment. 

You  are  asking  us  to  turn  over  the  most 
lucrative  phase  of  this  Industry.  In  the  next 
five  years  the  United  States  is  expected  to 
export  nearly  $5  billion  In  uranium  and  en- 
richment   services.   This   foreign-dominated 
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monopoly  will  be  reaping  windfall  profits 
as  well  as  the  huge  benefits  of  our  country's 
enormous  Investment  Into  research  and  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  technology.  You  make 
no  provisions  for  relieving  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  the  most  costly  financial  bur- 
dens such  as  waste  storage  and  security.  This 
is  subsidizing  big  business  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Your  proposal  would  torpedo  our  national 
effort  for  energy  self-sufficiency.  Our  do- 
mestic reserves  of  uranium  are  severely  lim- 
ited and  will  be  depleted  by  the  1990's.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  I  warned  of  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing dependent  upon  a  few  foreign  countries 
for  uranium,  as  we  have  become  dependent 
upon  the  Middle  East  for  oil. 

It  is  absurd  to  allow  multi-national  corpo- 
rations to  produce  and  sell  nuclear  fuel 
without  adequate  international  controls  and 
safeguards.  As  you  well  know,  the  spread  of 
nuclear  power  Is  unalterably  linked  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Your  pro- 
posal would  result  In  a  world  completely 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons  and  would  de- 
stroy any  chance  for  their  control.  Our  armed 
forces  would  be  powerless  to  cope  with  this 
kind  of  threat.  This  would  bring  the  world 
several  steps  closer  to  the  brink  of  dooms- 
day. In  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  seen 
Pakistan,  Libya,  Egypt,  Argentina,  BrazU, 
and  South  Africa  enter  into  contracts  for 
nuclear  power  technology.  India  has  shown 
us  what  the  end  result  of  this  can  be.  They 
are  expected  to  detonate  their  second  atomic 
bomb  at  any  time. 

I  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  but, 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  turning  over  our 
uranium  enrichment  facilities  to  a  petrodol- 
lar dominated  monopoly  of  big  business.  We 
have  seen  what  giant  corporations  and  for- 
eign economic  leverage  can  do  to  our  econ- 
omy. I  am  outrEiged  that  you  are  inviting 
these  interests  to  work  together  at  a  critical 
point  in  our  economy  without  adequate  safe- 
guards and  with  the  stamp  of  approval  and 
financial  guarantee  of  the  government. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  M.  Mottl. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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CONCERN  OVER  OUR  DVi^INDLING 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  so  much  concern  today 
over  our  dwindling  natural  resources,  I 
was  delighted  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion from  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Murphy  of 
Mary's  Acres,  Valenica,  Pa.,  who  is  of- 
fering tree  seedlings  to  Pennsylvania 
children  who  write  a  statement  on  the 
importance  of  planting  a  tree,  how  a  tree 
will  grow  with  me,  or  a  good  place  to 
learn  about  a  tree  is  our  local  library. 

Mrs.  Murphy  is  national  chairman  of 
the  Flag  of  the  Free  Committee  and  I 
commend  her  for  her  patriotism  and  her 
coupling  it  with  an  effort  to  keep  Ameri- 
ca green  for  oiu-  future  generations. 

Her  letter  and  a  poem  by  Henry  Ab- 
bey follow: 

Because  children  instinctively  love  God, 
their  country,  and  Mother  Nature,  the  Flag 
of  the  Free  Committee,  through  its  national 
chairman,  Mrs.  Prank  J.  Murphy,  is  offering 
a  gift  tree  seedling  from  Mary's  Acre,  Old 


Rt.  8,  Cooperstown,  to  each  child  of  the 
Middlesex-Mars  area.  The  only  requirement 
being  a  written  statement,  not  over  25  words 
by  the  child  on : 

1.  "The  Importance  of  Planting  a  Tree" 

2.  "How  My  Tree  Will  Grow  With  Me.'' 

3.  "A  Good  Place  to  Learn  About  a  Tree 
is  Our  Local  Ll-brar-y." 

Pre-schoolers  may  dictate  their  statements 
to  parent/adult.  (The  seedlings  are  in  con- 
tainers which  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
possible  in  loose,  moist  top  soil,  shielded 
from  direct  sunlight.) — Each  container  flies 
a  small  size  "Old  Glory"  to  honor  our  Coun- 
try's Bi-Centennial;  It  is  suggested  that  chU- 
dren  plant  their  trees  on  or  before  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Independence  Day,  with  a 
"mini"  parade  around  the  home  yard,  etc. 
To  each  seedling  container  la  attached  a 
short  inspirational  poem  relating  to  trees, 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  White,  Librarian.  Mars  Public 
Library,  graciously  did  selective  research  for 
which  appreciation  is  expressed. 

Children's  statements  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  local  schools,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  wiU 
contribute  to  the  child's  general  scholastic 
well-being. 

Parents  with  children  In  the  Mars  area 
may  call  at  AGWAY's  or.  Main  Street,  de- 
positing statement  In  the  box  near  order 
desk,  and  collecting  their  seeedling;  in  the 
Middlesex  area,  turn  off  main  Route  8  onto 
Old  Rt.  8  (after  passing  Cooperstown)  and 
turn  right  on  Mary's  Acre. 

WHAT    DO    WE    PLANT? 

(By  Henry  Abbey) 
What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  a  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship  that  will  cross  the  sea; 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails, 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales, 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  heann  and  knee. 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag; 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  Country's  Flag; 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free— 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  a  tree! 


THE  TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM  PROJECT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  project  is  a  project  that  has 
encoimtered  such  intense  opposition 
from  many  individuals  and  groups  that, 
as  a  result,  It  is  still  being  hotly  contest- 
ed some  13  years  after  the  project  was 
authorized  by  Congress.  Controversy 
was  so  intense  last  year,  in  fact,  that 
Congress,  rather  than  appropriating 
funds  for  the  massive  project,  directed 
the  Corps  to  prepare  a  complete  review 
of  the  project  and  Its  alternatives  and 
have  the  findings  ready  for  Congress  by 
August  of  1975.  Thus  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  close  at  hand. 

Mina  Hamilton  Haefele,  a  resident  of 
the  area  that  would  be  flooded  by  the 
dam  and  a  vocal  critic  of  the  Corps' 
project,  addresses  the  Issue  in  a  recent 
article  in  Environmental  Action  maga- 
zine. I  would  like  to  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues : 

Last  Tango  at  TocKa  Islakd 

Within  one  critical  month,  the  13-ye«r 
controversy  over  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' huge  Tocks  Island  Dam  project  mar 
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be  resolved  by  four  men.  The  four  are  the 
governors  of  the  states  due  to  suffer  or  bene- 
fit—depending upon  your  viewpoint — from 
the  giant  construction  project:  Brendan 
Bryne  of  New  Jersey,  Hugh  Carey  of  New 
York,  Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Sherman  Tribbitt  of  Delaware.  How  the  gov- 
ernors came  to  hold  the  future  of  the  federal 
dam  Is  a  complicated  tale  of  bureaucratic 
maneuvering  and  buck-passing.  But  unless 
the  governors  decide  to  pass  the  buck  back 
to  federal  officials,  their  decision,  expected 
m  early  August,  may  conclude  the  last  ma- 
jor battle  of  the  Tocks  campaign. 

The  governors  are  under  heavy  pressure 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  staff  (a 
regional  organization  commission  set  up  In 
1961  to  develop  and  manage  the  resources  of 
the  basin),  the  AFL-CIO,  10  major  power 
companies,  and  state  Chamber  of  Commerce 
bureaus.  Lined  up  against  the  project  are 
citizen,  environmental,  and  consumer  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Ralph  Nader-afflllated 
New  Jersey  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
and  a  coalition  of  over  55  national  conserva- 
tion groups. 

Described  by  one  major  Pennsylvania  dally 
newspaper  as  a  controversy  as  bitter,  Intense, 
and  significant  as  the  Alaskan  Pipeline,  the 
Tocks  Dam  battle  is  seen  as  a  critical  prec- 
edent by  both  dam  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents. Dozens  of  other  bitterly  contested 
Army  Corps  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
water  resource  projects — including  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  Dam  In  Maine,  the  Oakley 
Dam  In  Illinois,  the  Meramec  Park  Dam  In 
Missouri,  to  name  a  few  current  Corps  boon- 
doggles—will be  greatly  affected  by  the 
outcome. 

At  stake  is  the  preservation  of  a  37-mile 
section  of  the  Delaware  River  which,  al- 
though very  polluted  downstream  near  Phil- 
adelphia, Is  remarkably  clean  and  wild  up 
river.  Also  threatened  are  12,000  acres  of  a 
beautiful  and  undeveloped  valley,  rich  In 
wildlife  habitat,  unexplored  archaeological 
sites,  18th  century  historic  homes.  Al- 
though Just  on  the  edge  of  creeping  megalop- 
olis  (65  miles  from  New  York  City.  70  from 
Philadelphia),  the  threatened  river  and  val- 
ley have  remained  virtually  untouched  by 
post  World  War  n  suburban  sprawl.  While 
New  Jersey  has  a  population  density  of  over 
1000  persons  per  square  mile,  this  western 
edge  had  a  density  In  one  township  of  60 
per  square  mile  in  1960;  now  due  to  ongoing 
land  acquisition  for  the  Tocks  project,  that 
figure  Is  declining  radically. 

Herds  of  wild  turkey  roam  through  the 
hemlock  forests,  bald  eagle  nest  along  the 
banks  of  the  gently  rifting  Delaware,  fox, 
deer,  raccoon,  bear,  possum  abound  while 
mountain  cats  have  occasionally  been  sited. 
Through  some  of  the  richest  farmland  In 
the  East  and  shaded  rhododendrum  glens 
passes  the  Old  Mine  Road,  one  of  the  longest 
colonial  roads  In  the  U.S.  The  100-mlle 
stretch  was  built  by  tthe  Dutch  In  the  mld- 
17th  century  to  carry  copper  ore  from  mines 
located  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  up  to 
Kingston,  New  York  and  from  there  down 
the  Hudson  to  New  Amsterdam  (now  Man- 
hattan) and  perhaps  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Holland.  (Dutch  settlers  came  into  the  area 
by  way  of  the  Upper  Delaware,  long  before 
Wiuiam  Penn  started  a  community  down- 
stream In  PhlladelphU.)  As  a  recreational 
resource,  the  area  offers  an  excellent  shad 
run,  New  Jersey's  finest  trout  fishing,  deer, 
grouse  and  pheasant  hunting,  hiking,  canoe- 
ing, and  swimming  In  the  gentle  and  clean 
Delaware. 

But  all  this  Is  threatened  with  extinction. 
The  proposed  Tocks  Island  Dam  would  flood 
12.000  acres  of  the  scenic  valley  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  and  an  additional  6,000  acres  on  an 
'Infrequent"  basis,  according  to  the  Cc«ps, 
to  create  a  multi-purpose  reservoir  sup- 
posedly designed  to  meet  recreational,  flood 
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control,  power,  and  water  supply  needs  of 
the  region.  Through  the  years  of  dam  con- 
troversy, critics  have  asked  If  the  needs  are, 
in  fact,  real  or  self-serving  projections  con- 
ceived of  by  the  project's  promoters.  Will 
the  reservoir  be  able  to  meet  those  needs — 
some  of  which  are  mutually  incompatible? 
Are  certain  "benefits"  actually  going  to  be 
"losses"? 

The  Corps'  ambitious  plan  for  the  Tocks 
Dam,  the  eighth  largest  among  its  hundreds 
of  mammoth  pojects,  was  presented  In  1962 
with  an  estimated  construction  cost  of  $90 
mUlion.  It  has  faced  rough  sailing  from  the 
beginning.  Three  years  later  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  Includ- 
ing 60,000  acres  of  land  surrounding  the  pro- 
posed reservoir,  was  created  by  federal  offi- 
cials to  make  the  dam  project  more  palatable 
to  politicians  and  the  public.  Who  can  be 
against  recreation?  Land  acquisition  started 
in  1966  but  construction  funds  were  held 
up  first  by  federal  budget  shortages  due  to 
the  Vietnam  War  and  then  by  the  newly- 
formed  federal  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ)  which  opposed  construction 
pending  resolution  of  anticipated  ecological 
problems  in  the  reservoir.  Meanwhile  cost 
estimates  for  the  project  soared  and  by  1974, 
the  latest  estimate,  had  reached  $425  million. 

In  May  1974,  a  rebellious  Rep.  Joe  Evins 
(D-Tenn.),  chairman  of  the  public  works 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  cast  aside  the  CEQs  objections 
and  reported  a  Tocks  bill  with  construction 
funds.  An  emergency  telephone  and  mall 
campaign  launched  by  the  Delaware  Valley 
Conservation  Association,  the  New  Jersey 
Public  Interest  Research  Group,  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  the  New  Jersey  Humane  Society, 
and  the  Save  the  Delaware  Coalition  was  suc- 
cessful in  committing  a  number  of  area  rep- 
resentatives and  seven  senators  to  work  for 
deletion  of  the  project's  construction  funds. 
All  of  the  senators  from  the  four  dam-lm- 
pswjted  states  except  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R- 
Pa.)  then  called  for  a  "fair  and  Impartial" 
reevaluatlon  of  the  project.  Unfortunately, 
a  month  later  the  Job  creating  a  fair  and 
impartial  review  had  landed  in  the  lap  of 
the  dam's  main  proponent,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Originally  Sen.  Clifford  Case  (R-N.J.)  had 
argued  persuasively  for  an  independent 
study  to  be  conducted  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  or  by  Congress'  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  senator  was  pressing  for  con- 
tinued land  acquisition  funds,  a  course  of 
action  opposed  by  those  who  realized  that 
giving  more  land  to  the  Corps  would  only 
Increase  the  project's  momentum. 

Members  of  the  public  works  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Imed  up  against  Case's  proposal  for  an  In- 
dependent study.  Several  key  committee 
members  did  not  want  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent of  having  other  federal  agencies  evalu- 
ate the  Corps  because  present  or  potential 
pork  barrel  projects  in  their  districts  might 
have  been  affected.  By  August  word  w^as  out 
that  the  study  would  be  conducted  by  the 
Corps  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission.  Sen.  Case  and  his 
colleagues  apparently  accepted  the  argument 
that  a  fair  study  could  be  achieved  through 
public  hearings  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  had  been  vigorously  lobbying 
for  Tocits  since  1962.  The  threat  of  a  floor 
fight  over  the  study  was  dropped  by  Case 
and  legislation  mandating  the  review  was 
passed  In  August. 

Significantly,  only  three  weeks  later  the 
Corps  sent  a  letter  to  both  subcommittee 
chairmen  urging  them  to  authorize  the  shift 
of  land  acquisition  funds  from  another 
Corps  project  over  to  Tocks.  Both  subcom- 
mittees subsequently  granted  approval  to 
this  step  even  though  they  had  adamantly 
opposed  continued  land  acquisition  during 
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the  time  Sen.  Case  was  pleading  for  an  in- 
dependent study.  Thus  environmentalists 
were  left  to  puzzle  over  whether  Case's  op- 
position to  the  project  was  not  as  intense 
as  they  had  been  led  to  believe,  whether 
he  actually  believed  the  Corps  would  con- 
duct an  impartial  study,  or  whether  he  set- 
tled for  a  Corps  study  because  he  feared  a 
political  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  two 
notoriously  pro-Corps  subcommittees. 

The  study,  as  it  turns  out,  has  probably 
done  more  to  damage  the  Corps'  case  for 
Tocks  than  anyone  could  have  Imagined — 
although  not  because  It  has  been  fair  or  im- 
partial. A  series  of  marathon  public  hearings 
on  draft  chapters  of  the  study  have  graphi- 
cally demonstrated  its  weaknesses  while  giv- 
ing citizens  and  media  representatives  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  technical  concepts  re- 
lating to  the  plan.  As  the  Issues  surrounding 
the  Tocks  controversy  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  experts  and  de-mystified.  It  has 
become  Increasingly  evident  that  none  of 
the  original  Justifications  for  the  project 
can  withstand  public  scrutiny. 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  "benefits"  the 
Corps  attaches  to  the  project — and  In  fact 
the  one  they  attach  the  most  importance  to 
in  their  cost /benefit  analysis — Is  recreation. 
Swimming  and  boating  opportunities  for  res- 
idents in  the  metropolitan  regions  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  are  listed  as  44  per- 
cent of  the  benefit.  But  according  to  a  series 
of  million  dollar  studies,  including  the  on- 
going Corps  reevaluatlon  of  the  project  being 
conducted  by  private  consulting  firms,  the 
reservoir  created  by  the  Tocks  dam  will  be 
plagued  by  eutrophlcatlon,  a  condition 
caused  by  an  excessive  discharge  of  nutrients 
such  as  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  into  the 
water,  accelerating  the  growth  of  algae. 
A  eutrophlcatlon  expert  with  one  of  the  con- 
sulting firms  conducting  the  current  Corps 
study.  Dr.  Joseph  Shapiro,  says  that  water 
quality  conditions  at  Tocks  will  be  "worse" 
than  at  Lake  Erie. 

Water  at  Tocks  will  be  murky,  sustain  al^al 
blooms  from  spring  to  fall,  and  says  the  New 
Jersey  Medical  Society  which  is  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  project,  may  present  a 
health  hazard  because  of  possible  salmonella 
contamination.  As  if  these  factors  were  not 
enough  to  call  into  question  the  recreational 
"benefit"  of  the  project.  In  CMldltlon,  fluctu- 
ations In  the  water  levels  of  the  reservoir 
will  create  an  unsightly  bathtub  ring  of 
mudflats  through  which  recreationlsts  wlU 
have  to  wade  to  reach  the  water's  edge.  Using 
the  Army  Corps'  own  figures,  there  will  be 
an  average  of  3000  acres  of  mudflats  In  an 
average  year  and  8000  in  a  drought  year.  "Hie 
Corps  has  proposed  trucking  In  artlflclal  sand 
and  gravel  to  hide  the  mudflats  from  view — 
but  the  sand  would  be  dumped  along  a  few 
miles  of  the  lOO-mlle  shoreline  and  would  be 
rapidly  degraded  when  washed  away  by 
eutrophled  water. 

But  even  if  the  water  quality  at  Tocks 
turned  out  to  be  acceptable  there  remains 
the  question  of  whether  federal  taxpayers 
should  finance  a  huge  reservoir  catering  pre- 
dominantly to  energy-intensive  water-skiing 
and  motor-boating.  There  is  no  reliable  evi- 
dence that  the  reservoir  would  provide  more 
desirable  forms  of  recreation  than  would  a 
free-flowing  river  and  natural,  scenic  valley. 
In  fact,  many  Tocks  opponents  think  the 
best  resolution  of  the  conflict  would  be  to 
place  all  of  the  land  acquired  by  the  federal 
government  in  a  new  national  park  to  In- 
sure its  future  protection. 

Flood  control,  although  initially  one  of 
the  prime  Justlflcatlons  for  Tocks.  has  be- 
come a  mere  13  percent  of  the  projected  bene- 
fit. Back  In  1955  two  hurrlances.  Connie  and 
Diane,  hit  the  Delaware  within  one  week, 
causing  millions  of  dollars  of  property  dam- 
age and  the  loss  of  99  lives.  The  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  viewed  the  coincidence  of  two  hur- 
ricanes as  a  freak  occurrence  with  a  likeli- 
hood of  occurring  once  every  200  years.  But 
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the  disaster  provided  needed  ammunition 
for  pro-dam  Interests  who  had  been  eyeing 
the  Delaware  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Furthermore,  the  99  lives  were  all  lost 
on  a  tributary — the  Broadhead  Creek — and 
not  a  drowning  would  have  been  prevented 
even  if  Tocks  had  been  constructed  before 
1955.  But  that  did  not  stop  the  wheels  of 
"progress." 

Congress  called  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  embarked  on  a  three-year  study 
and  then  recommended  construction  of  39 
minor  dams  and  eight  major  ones — Including 
Tocks.  Today,  20  years  later,  17  major  and 
minor  dams  have  been  built  in  the  Delaware 
River  basin.  However,  It  is  increasingly  ac- 
cepted that  what  is  needed  is  not  more  dams 
but  more  flood  plain  zoning,  flood  insurance, 
floodproofing  of  structures  already  on  the 
flood  plain.  New  Jersey  has  already  passed  a 
good  flood  plain  zoning  law  tad  similar  legis- 
lation is  pending  in  the  Pen'  s^lvania  assem- 
bly. If  this  legislation  is  fuily  implemented 
the  need  for  a  dam  Is  reduced  dramatically. 

Power  benefits  from  Tocks  are  tiny  (11 
percent  of  the  projected  "benefit")  because 
the  conventional  hydroelectric  facility  plan- 
ned for  the  dam  site  would  generate  a  mere  40 
megawatts.  Currently,  there  is  talk  of  pulling 
In  a  private  pumped  storage  project  planned 
for  the  top  of  the  Klttatiny  Mountain,  to  in- 
flate power  benefits  in  the  cost/benefit  ratio 
to  72  percent.  But  this  last  minute  Juggling 
of  the  ratio  would  seriously  undermine  the 
Corps  falling  credibility  regarding  the  alleged 
purposes  of  the  project.  Additionally,  there 
Is  some  doubt  about  whether  it  would  be 
legal  for  the  Corps  to  mix  private  and  public 
benefits  in  calculating  the  project's  benefits. 

Water  supply  now  accounts  for  about  35 
percent  of  the  projected  benefits  In  the 
cost/benefits  ratio.  (We  say  now  since,  as 
with  so  many  Corps  reservoir  projects 
throughout  the  land,  the  cost/beneflt  ratio 
on  Tocks  has  fluctuated  wildly  over  the 
years.)  Water  for  whom  has  long  been  the 
question  of  dam  critics. 

Back  in  1961,  Maurice  Goddard.  Pennsyl- 
vania's Secretary  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, claimed  that  Tocks  was  needed  so 
that  population,  bousing,  and  Industry  In  the 
Delaware  basin  could  dcnible  within  the  next 
60  years.  Why  an  alleged  conservationist  was 
(and,  as  far  as  we  know,  still  Is)  promoting 
an  unlimited,  exponential  growth  ethlc  has 
long  been  a  source  of  fascination  to  dam 
critics.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  Tocks 
controversy  Involves  a  conflict  between  over 
60  policy  makers  such  as  Maurice  Ooddard 
and  James  Wright,  executive  director  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  who  ap- 
parently are  wedded  to  the  exponential 
growth  ethlc  of  the  1940s  and  1950s,  and  a 
younger  generation  of  government  personnel 
educated  to  the  limitations  of  natural  re- 
sources and  sensitive  to  the  negative  effects 
of  untrammeled  growth,  such  as  Tom  O'Neill, 
executive  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Environmental  Protection  In  New  Jersey. 

Over  the  years  three  major  uses  of  Tocks 
water  have  emerged  from  the  tangled  web  of 
the  controversy: 

New  Jersey  wants  300  million  gallons  per 
day  (mgd)  from  the  Delaware,  though  no 
one  quite  knows  where  this  demand  projec- 
tion flgure  came  from.  Even  If  the  300  mgd 
is  a  valid  need  (which  is  debatable).  It  can 
be  met  by  a  feasible  and  economic  alternative 
to  Tocks  known  as  high-flow  skimming.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  prepared  by  a  group  of 
Princeton  University  scientists  and  econo- 
mists (Freeman,  Mills  and  Kinsman),  water 
could  be  pumped  from  the  Delaware  to  al- 
ready-constructed reservoirs  during  periods 
of  hljgh  flow  (winter  and  spring)  and  pumped 
to  northern  New  Jersey  during  periods  of 
low  flow  (summer  and  fall).  That  on©  of 
these  reservoirs  was  built  In  1958  and  still  Is 
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not  being  used  to  capacity  attests  to  the  non- 
urgency  of  the  New  Jersey  water  crisis. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  draws  most 
of  Its  water  from  the  Delaware,  wants  Tocks 
to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of  fresh  water 
down  the  river  during  times  of  drought  to 
prevent  any  saline  intrusion  Into  its  munici- 
pal water  supply  system  at  Torresdale.  Back 
in  the  drought  of  the  60s,  what  Is  known  as 
the  saline  front  or  barrier — or  water  too  sa- 
line for  potability — moved  up  the  Delaware 
Bay  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Torresdale  In- 
takes. At  the  time,  there  was  considerable 
concern  about  this  threat  to  PhUadelpla's 
water  supply  system.  The  threat  was  Intensl- 
fled  when  ofllclals  in  New  York  City,  which 
draws  more  than  half  of  its  water  from  the 
Upper  Delaware  several  hundred  miles  north, 
refused  to  release  water  from  Its  Delaware 
reservoir  system. 

For  years  one  of  the  persistent  cries  of 
Tocks  dam  proponents  has  been  that  the  sa- 
line barrier  must  never — ever — reach  the  Tor- 
resdale intakes.  The  threat  was  effectively 
killed  a  brief  month  ago  when  Madigan- 
Praeger,  the  consultants  hired  by  tiie  Army 
Corps,  estimated  that  the  drought  of  the 
1960s  had  a  probability  of  occurring  once 
every  100  to  500  years.  In  other  words,  Tocks, 
a  dam  with  a  probable  lifetime  of  about  50 
years,  was  to  be  constructed  to  prevent  a 
disaster  which  would  very  likely  not  occur 
during  that  lifetime. 

The  third  water-related  "need"  for  Tocks 
is  the  staggering  consumptive  requirements 
of  a  conglomerate  of  15  nuclear  power  plants 
planned  for  the  basin.  (Of  course,  giant 
fossil  fuel  plants  also  evaporate  vast  amounts 
of  cooling  water  but  the  nuclear  plants,  due 
to  high  thermal  inefficiency,  consume  about 
50  percent  more  water  than  the  fossil  plants.) 
For  years,  Tocks  opponents  argued  that  a 
hidden  Justification  for  the  dam  was  the 
series  of  planned  nukes  but  Corps  and  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  press  releases 
carefvUly  avoided  the  controversial  topic. 
That  secrecy  ended  In  1972  when  a  reporter 
at  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  released  a  hith- 
erto unpublicized  master  siting  plan  pre- 
pared by  10  utilities  for  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission.  At  the  time  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  officials  including  then  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  William  Cahlll,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  area's  U.S.  representatives  alleged 
surprise  at  the  plan  while  the  Corps  Insisted 
that  the  nuclear  power  plants  were  not 
"relevant"  to  Tocks. 

The  now-deftmct  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (AEC),  however,  was  well  aware  of  the 
connection  between  Tocks  and  downstream 
nuclear  power  plants.  As  far  back  as  1972, 
the  AEC  called  for  a  delay  In  the  ongoing 
licensing  process  of  two  giant  1000  megawatt 
Philadelphia  Electric  nukes  at  Limerick,  Pa., 
noting  that  the  utility  was  presuming  the 
construction  of  Toclts  to  provide  cooling 
water  for  the  plants.  The  AEC  observed  the 
uncertainty  regarding  Tocks  and  requested 
Philadelphia  Electric  to  agree  to  provide  .an 
alternative  water  supply  source  in  the  event 
that  the  dam  was  not  built. 

The  more  the  dam's  critics  examine  the 
nuclear  power  connection,  the  more  It  seems 
that  Tocks  Is  a  direct  federal  subsidy  to  pri- 
vate power  companies.  Without  the  project, 
the  companies  would  either  have  to  build 
and  finance  their  own  private  reservoirs  or 
locate  the  plants  further  down  the  Delaware 
In  the  estuary,  using  brackish  water  for  cool- 
ing purposes  which,  due  to  the  need  for  spe- 
cial equipment,  costs  about  25  percent  more 
than  fresh  water  cooling.  Tocks  critics  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  building 
15  nuclear  power  plants  in  the  first  place — 
plants  which  assumed  an  outmoded  demand 
projection  of  a  seven  percent  annual  growth 
rate  or  of  electrical  demand  doubling  every 
10  years.  This  year  the  power  companies  have 
ever  so  slightly  reduced  their  demand  pro- 
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Jections,  but  the  downstream  nuclear  plants 
continued  to  march  through  the  seemingly 
inexorable  licensing  process  during  1974  ana 
the  first  half  of  1975. 

In  this  writer's  estimation,  the  real  pres- 
sure point  In  the  drive  for  the  Tocks  dam 
remains  the  Limerick  nuclear  plant  which 
though  temporarily  halted  by  a  court  cult,  Is 
though  temporarily  halted  by  a  court  suit, 
is  partially  constructed.  Just  how  much  pro-' 
Tocks  lobbying  Philadelphia  Electric  is  bring- 
difficult  to  assess  but  the  governor  remains 
(at  this  writing)  the  only  governor  In  the 
four  state  region  who  strongly  supports  the 
dam.  For  years,  the  Save  the  Delaware  Coall- 
tlon  has  tried  with  no  success  to  break 
through  the  wall  of  pro-Tocks  advisors  that 
surround  Shapp.  Rumor  has  It  that  Shapp 
may  be  "softening"  his  position,  but  It  may 
be  that  he  is  fearful  that.  If  he  opposes 
Tocks,  the  Corps  will  not  proceed  with  other 
Pennsylvania  flood  control  projects  to  which 
he  has  become  committed  since  Hurricane 
Agnes  devastated  Wllkes-Barre,  Harrlsburg, 
and  Scranton  in  1974. 

Hopefully  the  vice-presidential  ambitions 
of  Governor  Shapp  will  make  him  see  a  po- 
litical advantage  to  shifting  his  position  on 
Tocks.  In  the  meantime.  New  Jersey's  Gov. 
Byrne,  who  canoed  down  the  Delaware  in 
August  1974,  has  said  he  sees  no  motive  to 
destroy  the  river  unless  there  are  "compelling 
reasons"  to  do  so.  But  the  governor  is  under 
heavy  pressure  from  some  labor  union  leader- 
ship and  from  utilities  which  might  add  up 
to  "compelling  reasons."  New  York's  Gov. 
Carey  has  not  yet  taken  a  formal  position  on 
Tocks  but  the  New  York  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Louis  Lefkowitz  on  May  22  at  a  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  hearing  'severely 
criticized  the  recreational  aspects  of  the 
project  and  suggested  that  New  York  City 
open  up  its  water  supply  reservoirs  (now 
closed  to  the  public)  if.  Indeed,  flatwater  rec- 
reation Is  so  urgently  needed  by  the  metro- 
politan region.  It  Is  not  clear  whether  Gov. 
Carey  shares  Lefkowltz's  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. Delaware  Gov.  Trlbbltt  has  not  taken 
a  formal  position  on  the  dam  and  Is  expected 
to  side  with  whatever  majority  opinion 
emerges. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO  CON- 
CLUDE HEARING  SCHEDULE  ON 
FEDERAL  FIREARMS  LEGISLA- 
TION THIS  MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  conclude  Its 
schedule  of  hearings  on  amendments  to 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  during  the 
month  of  July. 

On  Thursday,  July  17,  Rex  D.  Davis, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  Department  of  the 
Treasury  will  appear  before  the  Subcwn- 
mittee  for  the  fourth  time  to  close  his 
discussion  of  the  Bureau's  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act. 

On  Monday.  July  21,  the  subcommittee 
will  travel  to  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  the  fifth  in  its  series  of  regionalized 
hearings  on  this  issue.  Invited  witnesses 
Include:  The  Honorable  Mas'nard  Jack- 
son, Mayor  of  Atlanta;  members  of  the 
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Atlanta  City  Council;  William  N.  GrifSn, 
regional  director,  Southeast  region,  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  rnd  Firearms; 
J.  p.  Strom,  Chief  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina; representatives  of  the  Georgia 
State  Crime  Commission  and  the  Metro- 
politan Atlanta  Council  on  Crime  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency:  and  representa- 
tives of  the  local  business,  civil  and  med- 
ical communities. 

Representatives  of  major  handgim 
manufacturers  are  expected  to  appear  on 
Wednesday,  July  23,  along  with  Gen. 
Maxwell  Rich,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  Milton 
Eisenhower,  former  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  Lloyd  Cutler  of 
the  National  Council  to  Control  Hand- 
guns, and  others. 

Invited  to  present  the  views  of  their 
respective  departments  within  the  cur- 
rent administration  on  Thursday,  July 
24,  are  the  Honorable  Edward  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  David  R.  McEtonald,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Enforcement,  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

Finally,  on  Friday.  July  25,  the  sub- 
committee will  complete  its  regional 
hearing  schedule  in  New  York  City. 
Among  others  invited  to  testify  are :  The 
Honorable  Abraham  D.  Beame,  Mayor 
of  New  York  City;  police  commissioners 
Michael  J.  Codd  of  New  York  City,  Rob- 
ert DiGrazia  of  Boston,  and  Joseph  F. 
O'Neill  of  Philadelphia;  Robert  J.  Del 
Tufo,  first  assistant  attorney  general. 
State  of  New  Jersey;  M.  L.  Goodwin,  act- 
ing regional  director.  North  Atlantic  re- 
gion, and  Marvin  O.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Regional 
Director,  Mid-Atlantic  region.  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms;  and 
Sheriff  John  J.  Buckley  of  Middlesex 
County,  Mass. 

The  sites  for  these  hearings  are  as  fol- 
lows: Thursday,  July  17,  room  2141,  Ray- 
bum  House  OfBce  Building;  Monday, 
July  21,  studios  of  WETV-TV,  Channel 
30, 740  Bismark  Road,  northeast,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Wednesday,  July  23,  room  2141. 
Raybum  House  OfHce  Building;  Thurs- 
day, July  24.  room  2141  Raybum  House 
OfiBce  Building;  and  Friday,  July  25, 
main  floor  auditorium.  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  Building,  799  United 
Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  All  Wash- 
ington hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m., 
and  the  regional  hearings  will  begin  at 
8:30  a.m. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
a  statement  should  contact  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  room  2137  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY  LNESC 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  July 
llmarks  the  second  anniversary  for  the 
LULAC  National  Education  Service  Cen- 
ters—LNESC. 

LULAC,  the  League  of  United  Latin 
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American  Citizens  has  been  promoting 
programs  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights, 
housing  and  manpower.  Two  years  ago, 
the  league  made  a  decided  impact  In  the 
realm  of  education  by  creating  the  na- 
tional education  service  centers.  Today, 
on  its  second  anniversary,  Rodolfo  Cas- 
tro, the  national  executive  director  and 
Richard  Salvatierra,  the  assistant  na- 
tional dire  tor,  look  optimistically  toward 
the  future. 

The  LNESC  program  is  national  In 
scope  and  maintains  field  offices  in  nine 
States  across  the  country  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  program  has  three 
major  goals: 

To  Increase  the  number  of  education- 
ally disadvantaged  and  poverty  level  stu- 
dents in  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties with  special  emphasis  on  Spanish 
sumamed  students. 

To  increase  the  retention  rate  of  these 
students  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

To  increase  the  awareness  of  these  ed- 
ucational problems  of  the  Spanish  sur- 
named  to  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 

LNESC  works  to  provide  effective 
counseling  and  information  on  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  disadvantaged 
people,  with  emphasis  on  Spanish  sur- 
named  individuals.  In  addition,  LNESC 
generates  financial  aid  through  such 
means  as  scholarships,  grants,  student 
loans  and  work-study  programs.  As  of 
May  1975,  LNESC  has  provided  the  fol- 
lowing services : 

14,000  plus  students  have  been  ac- 
cepted into  colleges  and/or  universities. 

7,200  students  have  enrolled  in  post 
secondary  schools  of  their  choice. 

26,439  students  have  received  some 
form  of  counseling/ assistance. 

$6,975,119  have  been  generated  as  fi- 
nancial aid. 

Thus  far,  LNESC  has  had  a  significant 
national  impact  in  upgrading  the  edu- 
cational skills  of  a  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation which  has  traditionally  been  de- 
nied the  equal  opportunity  of  higher 
education.  LNESC  has  been  instrumental 
in  providing  opportimities  for  students 
by  assisting  in  their  enrollment  in  col- 
leges and  universities  in  obtaining  fi- 
nancial assistance  so  that  they  can  enter 
and  remain  in  school. 

Early  in  1975,  LNESC  expanded  its 
services  even  further  by  instituting  the 
LULAC  scholarship  fund.  The  objective 
of  this  fund  is  to  make  moneys  available 
for  educational  expenses  to  those  worthy 
and  qualified  Individuals  in  order  that 
they  may  be  free  to  pursue  their  post 
secondary  educational  interests.  This 
fall,  approximately  40  Spanish  surnamed 
high  school  students  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  universities  or  colleges  of  their 
choice  because  of  the  generous  response 
from  organizations  across  the  country  to 
the  LULAC  fund.  At  present,  this  pro- 
gram is  projected  not  only  to  expand,  in 
order  to  reach  more  deserving  individu- 
als, but  also  to  retain  those  scholarship 
recipients  already  in  process  of  attaining 
their  degrees. 

LNESC   looks    and    works    toward   a 
brighter  tomorrow  for  the  Spanish  sur- 
named students  of  this  country. 
LNESC 's  field  centers  are  located  In: 
Colorado  Spring,  Colo. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
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Chicago.  111. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Pomona,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Boston,  Mass. 


SOVIET  NAVAL  POWER  OUTSTRIPS 
THE  WEST 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  increase  of  Soviet  naval 
power  in  recent  years  should  concern 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  who  truly 
represents  the  interests  of  his  constit- 
uency. Soviet  maritime  vessels  pose  a 
threat  to  American  shipping  and  also 
serve  to  advance  its  political  ends  around 
the  world  which  have  proven  in  the  past 
to  be  destructive  of  freedom.  In  addi- 
tion, the  constant  presence  of  Soviet  in- 
telligence ships  and  submarines  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  taken  lightly  as  we  seem  to  have  done. 
Finally,  America's  naval  defense  forces 
have  been  "outstripped"  as  Prof.  Wayne 
Lutton  has  recently  noted  in  Christian 
Crusade  Weekly  of  February  23,  1975. 
Professor  Lutton,  a  faculty  member  of 
the  American  Christian  College  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  two  articles  on  this 
subject.  The  first  installment  follows: 

Soviet  Naval  Power  Outstrips  the  West 

Informed  Americans  are  aware  of  the  dra- 
matlc  shift  In  mUltary  power  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years,  with  the  United  States 
slipping  from  a  position  of  unquestioned 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  to  one 
usually  described  as  "rough  strategic  parity." 
What  has  escaped  general  public  attention 
has  been  the  equally  steady  erosion  of  U.S. 
seapower,  which  until  the  past  year  or  two 
had  been  our  most  Important  safeguard 
against  the  Soviets. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  surface  fleet;  the 
largest  and  most  modern  ocean  research  and 
intelligence  gathering  fleet:  and  the  largest 
and  most  potent  submarine  fleet  In  existence. 
Soviet  warships  now  operate  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Caribbean  Seas,  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  the  northern 
Baltic  and  Norwegian  Seas.  Russian  subma- 
rines— a  number  armed  with  strategic  nu- 
clear missiles — regularly  cruise  along  the 
coasts  of  the  U.S.  Before  too  much  longer, 
a  number  of  well-informed  observers  feel 
that  the  Soviets  may  be  in  the  position  where 
they  can  prevent  the  US  and  other  Western 
countries  from  using  the  world's  sealanes 
and  thus  devastate  our  economy  and  end 
America  as  we  know  It. 

Russia  has  traditionally  been  a  land- 
oriented  power,  concentrating  the  greatest 
share  of  her  finances  and  other  resources  on 
the  expansion  of  her  army.  As  students  of 
history  know,  Russia  has  always  had  an  ag- 
gressive foreign  policy  and  has  evolved  from 
the  smaU  feudal  Duchy  of  Moscow  to  the 
largest  land  power  In  the  world. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Soviet  sea  power  was  un- 
important. The  Russian  Navy  had  received  a 
few  German  submarines  and  cruisers,  suob 
as  the  Prinz  Eugen  and  Numberg,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  Tet  the  strength  of  the 
Navy  was  at  an  all-time  low. 
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During  the  post-war  period  the  Soviets 
gained  control  of  Eastern  Europe  and  former 
Japanese  sites  in  the  Pacific  and  Moscow 
realized  that  their  strategic  position  required 
an  ocean-going  fieet  that  had  the  ability  to 
challenge  US  warships  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia.  With  the  forced  assistance  of 
captured  Oerman  .icientists  and  technicians, 
the  Soviets  began  to  build  a  large  number  of 
surface  cruisers  and  submarines.  Through 
1957,  the  Russians  constructed  235  "Whiskey" 
class  attack  submarines — more  submarines 
than  the  rest  of  the  world's  navies  combined 
built  from  1945  to  that  year.  By  1957  the 
Russians  also  had  14  new  cruisers  designed 
for  commerce  raiding  In  the  Atlantic — more 
cruisers  than  the  US  possessed  at  that  time. 
Admiral  Arleigh  Burke,  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  warned  President  Elsenhower 
that,  "Without  the  air  protection  afforded 
by  carriers,  the  US  would  be  hard  put  to  pro- 
tect shipping  and  its  surface  combat  forces 
on  the  high  seas." 

When  Khrushchsv  finally  gained  power  in 
Russia,  Admiral  S.  O.  Oorshkov  was  appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy. 
He  is  still  in  command.  Under  Korshov  the 
Soviets  quickly  narrowed  the  early  US  lead 
In  nuclear-powered  submarines  and  by  1960 
were  producing  three  types  of  advanced  un- 
dersea craft:  torpedo  attack  "November 
Class,"  anti-ship  cruise  missile  "Echo,"  and 
ballistic  missile  "Hotel"  versions. 

In  spite  of  Soviet  gains,  in  1960  the  US  still 
had  the  most  powerful  fleet  in  the  world. 
The  Mediterranean  was  considered  to  be  an 
"American  Lake"  with  the  Sixth  Keet  having 
some  50  ships  and  200  carrier-based  planes, 
some  armed  with  nuclear  weapons  that  could 
be  sent  against  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  US  was  able  to  land  Marines  in 
Lebanon  in  July  1958  to  prevent  Communist- 
led  rebels  from  toppling  the  existing  pro- 
Western  government.  Because  of  US  naval 
strength,  the  Soviet  Union  was  unable  to 
assist  the  Red  insurgents  and  was  forced  to 
watch  while  the  US  prevented  a  Communist 
takeover  In  the  Middle  East. 

John  P.  Kennedy  took  office  as  President  in 
January  1961  and  from  this  point  on  the  US 
Navy  would  have  its  striking  power  eroded 
while  that  of  the  Soviets  Increased  sharply. 
Kennedy  brought  in  Robert  S.  McNamara  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  he,  probably  more 
than  any  other  individual,  undermined  the 
US  defense  forces  and  Insured  ascendancy 
of  Soviet  arms.  As  readers  may  recall,  It  was 
McNamara  who  prevented  US  military  leaders 
from  educating  our  armed  forces  regarding 
the  Communist  threat  and  censored  their 
public  speeches  by  deleting  any  references 
to  increasing  Soviet  power.  McNamara  was 
also  a  leading  member  of  the  "no  win"  pack 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  stated: 
"McNamara  has  given  more  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  than  all  of  the  ranting  Vletnlk 
marches  and  rallies,  all  the  teach-ins  and 
everything  else  .  .  .  On  that  point  alone  Mc- 
Namara must  be  counted  as  more  valuable 
to  the  enemy,  and  more  damaging  to  oiir  own 
men  in  the  field,  than  a  couple  of  new  di- 
visions of  Communist  Infantry."  {Chicago 
Tribune,  September  9,  1967) 

Starting  in  1962-63  the  Soviets  Introduced 
new  Kynda  missile  cruisers  and  Kashln  mis- 
sile frigates.  The  ships  were  highly  innova- 
tive. The  Kynda  is  a  "ship  killer,"  with  tubes 
for  the  SS-N-3  Shaddock  missile,  which  has  a 
range  of  up  to  400  miles.  A  number  of  these 
are  now  in  operation.  The  Kashln  frigates 
are  the  world's  first  large  gas-turbine  war- 
shlfM,  armed  with  twin  anti-aircraft  missile 
launchers,  five  torpedo  tubes,  antisubmarine 
weapons  and  heavy  guns.  The  Soviets  have 
built  about  twenty  of  these  modem  ships. 
The  TT.8.  Navy  did  not  have  a  ship  similar 
to  the  Kashln  class  until  1974,  when  Spru- 
ance  class  frigates  went  to  sea.  more  than  a 
decade  after  the  Soviets  had  their  first  Kasb- 
1ns. 
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UNFAIR  HIKES  IN  GASOLINE  PRICES 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
recently,  on  the  eve  of  the  July  4  holiday 
weekend,  the  major  oil  companies  sud- 
denly, and  in  general  concert,  raised  the 
price  of  gasoline.  The  effect  was  im- 
mediate, and  the  victims  were  all  those 
who  had  planned  to  spend  their  long 
weekend  on  the  road. 

However,  those  weekend  travelers  are 
only  a  small  portion  of  Americans  who 
will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  rise  in 
gasoline  prices.  What  about  the  daily 
commuters,  those  with  already  strained 
budgets  who  will  have  to  spend  more  on 
their  daily  necessities  of  life?  And,  what 
about  the  poor  and  elderly,  always  hard 
pressed  by  such  economic  policies,  who 
will  certainly  be  the  hardest  hit  by  these 
price  hikes?  In  addition  to  these  cate- 
gories of  Americans,  are  the  unemployed 
who  will  sustain  severe  economic  losses 
by  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  oil  com- 
panies since  they  must  travel,  and  pur- 
chase gasoline,  in  their  steady  hunt  for 
jobs. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  have  witnessed  is  an  extreme  case  of 
opportunism  on  the  part  of  the  major 
oil  companies  at  the  worst  possible  mo- 
ment for  the  people  of  our  Nation.  And, 
this  is  compounded  by  the  commonly 
held  notion  that  this  represents  only 
the  beginning;  we  will  see  further  price 
hikes  following  in  fairly  swift  succession 
in  the  near  future. 

In  addition,  we  are  also  confronted 
with  the  possibility  of  total  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  prices.  This,  I  believe,  would 
deal  the  final  blow  to  the  consuming 
public,  on  whom  the  burden  would  in- 
evitably fall. 

The  profits  of  the  international  oil 
industry  have  been  approximately  $60 
billion  over  the  4-year  period  from  1970 
to  1974.  Their  accumulated  tax  benefits, 
reserved  for  any  dip  in  profits,  cushion 
any  financial  loss  they  might  sustain. 
Their  advertising  costs  are  all  deductible. 
Therefore,  in  the  long  run,  the  oil  com- 
panies have  been,  for  the  last  several 
years,  reaping  in  the  profits,  and  are, 
as  a  result  of  the  new  policies,  guaran- 
teed to  reap  even  more.  And,  who  are 
the  losers  in  this  game?  The  service 
station  operators  and  the  consuming 
public — you  and  me. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  these  major 
oil  companies  have  chosen  by  these  ac- 
tions to  confirm  the  worst  suspicions 
many  Americans  have  harbored  about 
them  for  a  long  time.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  Congress  should,  therefore,  not 
let  this  kind  of  profiteering  go  unchal- 
lenged. Several  sets  of  hearings  have 
been  slated  by  various  committees  to 
deal  with  the  recent  actions  by  the  oil 
companies.  It  is  my  hope  that  substantive 
remedies  will  emerge  from  them. 

I  am  not  advocating  Government  in- 
tervention in  American  business.  I  am 
not  calling  for  control  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  However,  I  do  strongly  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  reassure  the 
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American  public  that  Congress  is  indeed 
looking  out  for  their  best  interests,  it 
is  our  duty  to  assure  those  throughout 
the  country  that  we  will  not  condone 
unwarranted  and  unnecessary  increase 
in  gasoline  prices  when  the  oil  com- 
panies are,  at  the  same  time,  enjoying 
unprecedented  profits.  We  can  not  and 
must  not  ignore  the  recent  actions  on  the 
part  of  these  oil  companies.  If  we  do, 
we  will  have  to  answer  to  our  constitu- 
ents at  home. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MURPHY 

COMMISSION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  months  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Pol- 
icy. The  Commission,  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  D.  Murphy,  presented 
its  report  to  the  President  on  June  27. 
It  is  a  good  report,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
widely  read  by  Members  of  Congress. 

The  impact  of  any  Commission  report 
is  inevitably  diluted  by  statements  of  dis- 
sent or  declarations  from  individual 
members  regarding  specific  points  of 
contention.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Murphy  Commission  were  reached 
through  majority  vote.  While  every  effort 
was  made  to  achieve  consensus  and  to 
vent  confiicting  views,  the  proposals  ob- 
viously cannot  refiect,  with  any  consist- 
ency, the  unanimous  views  of  the  Com- 
mission members. 

Readers  of  the  report  will  note  that  I, 
along  with  several  other  members,  have 
chosen  to  identify  in  supplementary 
statements  certain  areas  of  disagreement 
with  the  Commission  findings.  Rather 
than  emphasize  my  differences  with  the 
Commission,  which  are  limited,  specific, 
and  were  made  apparent  during  the 
course  of  the  deliberations,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  underscore  my  support  for  the 
basic  thrust  of  the  report,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  proposals  it  makes,  and  to 
state  my  admiration  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Commission  fulfilled  its  man- 
date. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  various  sup- 
plementary statements,  particularly  that 
of  Senator  Mansfield,  will  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  Commission  has 
somehow  failed  to  live  up  to  expectations 
dr  has  sidestepped  the  hard  issues. 

This,  I  feel,  would  be  a  most  unfortu- 
nate and  unfair  Interpretation.  After 
nearly  6  months  of  association  with  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy,  I  can  attest  to  the  dedication  and 
professionalism  of  the  entire  operation. 
The  fact  that  several  Commission  rec- 
ommendations nm  contrary  to,  or  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of,  strongly  felt 
views  of  some  Commission  members  does 
not  detract  from  the  merit  or  usefulness 
of  the  overall  report.  Nor  does  it  preju- 
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dice  the  decisions  reached  by  a  majority 
of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commission  report  deals  with 
complex  issues  important  to  the  future 
conduct  of  diplomacy;  it  refiects  the  best 
judgment  of  Commission  members  drawn 
from  the  general  public,  the  Congress 
and  from  the  Executive.  The  report 
should  be  judged  on  its  merits,  which  are 
substantial,  and  not  on  preconceptions. 

The  various  proposals  contained  in  the 
Commission  report  constitute  a  valuable 
foundation  on  which  to  base  future  de- 
cisions regarding  the  conduct  and  or- 
ganization of  our  foreign  affairs.  There 
will  be  ample  opportunity  to  debate  their 
relevance  and  cogency.  I  look  forward  to 
participating  In  this  dialog  and  believe 
the  report  of  the  Murphy  Commission 
has  provided  a  well-reasoned,  indispens- 
able point  of  departure. 


WE  ARE  EXPERIENCING  A   CRISIS 
IN  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  experiencing  a  crisis  In  health  care. 
This  bill  takes  an  effective  first  step  In 
moving  us  toward  a  solution  of  this 
crisis.  Since  1963  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  pumped  large  amounts  of  sup- 
port into  our  coimtry's  medical  schools, 
and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
medical  school  has  doubled  in  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  We  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  we  no  longer  suffer  from  an  acute 
shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  other 
health  professionals.  We  must  now  ask 
where  those  doctors  and  nurses  are,  and 
what  kinds  of  medicine  they  are  trained 
and  willing  to  do. 

At  the  moment  we  find  most  of  our 
physicians  working  in  the  cities  and 
suburbs  and  practicing  specialized  medi- 
cine that  many  people  cannot  afford. 
The  health  manpower  bill  addresses  this 
question.  It  recognizes  that  we  need  to 
produce  more  providers  of  primary  care. 
It  supports  training  for  nurse  prac- 
titioners, physician  assistants,  and  den- 
tal auxiliaries,  who  can  bring  health  care 
to  people  who  seldom  have  access  to  a 
doctor.  This  bill  also  provides  support 
for  medical  training  in  family  practice, 
a  field  that  more  and  more  young  doctors 
are  expressing  an  interest  in. 

The  bill  also  strengthens  the  Public 
Health  Service  Corps.  It  would  bring 
more  doctors  out  of  the  cities  and  sub- 
urbs and  into  the  parts  of  our  country 
that  rarely  see  one,  places  where  health 
care  systems  are  minimal  or  InsufBcient. 
Finally,  the  legislation  continues  the 
area  health  education  center  program. 
This  carries  health  education  programs 
to  remote  communities  and  helps  retrain 
health  professionals  in  the  middle  of 
their  careers,  as  well  as  provide  the 
health  consumer  with  a  wider  awareness 
of  health  care  facilities. 

This  bill  is  just  another  step  in  more 
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than  a  decade  of  legislative  actions  di- 
rected at  the  problem  of  providing  qual- 
ity health  care  to  every  member  of  our 
society.  Some  tough  problems  will  still  be 
with  us,  and  we  should  remind  ourselves 
of  them.  For  example,  we  are  sending  out 
doctors  to  remote  parts  of  tiie  country 
that  frequently  have  no  clinics,  much 
less  a  hospital.  How  can  the  people  who 
will  be  served  by  these  doctors  pay  for 
their  health  care?  Health  insurance  cov- 
erage now  available  will  not  pay  for  out- 
patient visits,  or  care  received  in  a  clinic. 
We  should  also  anticipate  the  special 
health  care  needs  in  areas  of  Intense 
energy  development.  Right  now  they  are 
Inaccessible,  spswsely  inhabited  parts  of 
the  country.  But  in  a  decade  these  areas 
will  be  teeming  with  new  development. 
Scores  of  workers  and  their  families  will 
be  moving  in  and,  of  course,  will  gen- 
erate a  huge  demand  for  health  care 
facilities.  I  ask  my  colleagues  that  while 
they  are  considering  this  health  man- 
power legislation,  they  keep  in  mind 
that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
providing  health  care  to  the  entire 
country. 


THE  CENTRAL  ISLIP,  N.Y.,  EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH  OP  THE  MESSIAH 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  EXDWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  our  great  Nation  enters  the 
year  of  its  200th  birthday,  many  com- 
munities and  organizations  are  In  the 
process  of  arranging  special  activities  to 
celebrate  this  historic  date.  The  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Central 
Islip,  N.Y.  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  Intensify  the  Bicentennial 
spirit.  I  am  proud  that  this  church  Is 
part  of  my  congressonal  district. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Messiah 
recently  received  White  House  attention 
for  its  Bicentennial  efforts.  President 
Gerald  Ford  praised  the  "patriotism  and 
public  spirit"  behind  the  planning  for  the 
Bicentennial  fair,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
the  church  this  month.  The  personal  in- 
terest taken  by  the  President  in  this 
Important  Bicentennial  event  deeply 
touched  the  members  of  the  church  com- 
munity. 

Members  of  the  church  have  been  hard 
at  work  for  months  planning  this  note- 
worthy Bicentennial  fair.  They  aim  to 
provide  family  fun  and  a  glimpse  of  old- 
fashioned  Americana  for  members  of  the 
Islip  community.  According  to  Father 
Rocco  D.  Grimaldi,  Vicar  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  Messiah,  the  theme  of 
the  fair  is  "The  Spirit  of  '76  in  '75." 
Youngsters  will  enjoy  the  "Bicentennial 
Bounce  "  in  addition  to  other  rides,  games 
and  treats.  Church  members  dressed  In 
colonial  costumes  will  provide  "down- 
home"  food,  products,  and  other  special 
bicentennial  events. 

Father  Grimaldi  summed  up  the  senti- 
ment behind  the  fair  by  remarking,  "as 
a  good  neighbor  to  Islip  Town  since  1869, 
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the  Messiah  Family  felt  it  had  to  take  the 
lead  in  saying,  'Happy  Birthday  Amer- 
ica.' "  I  am  sure  that  the  efforts  involved 
in  arranging  thiis  grand  Bicentennial  fair 
will  prove  worthwhile  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  other  communities  around  the  Na- 
tion will  be  inspired  by  this  event  and 
plan  similar  Bicentennial  activities  of 
their  own. 


DAVID  CHIN,  HONORARY  MAYOR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  26  the  people  of  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  will  honor  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  and  dedicated  men  in  their 
community,  Mr.  David  Chin. 

For  the  past  year,  Mr.  Chin  has  been 
the  honorary  mayor  of  San  Pedro.  A 
restaurant  owner  by  trade,  Da\id  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  the  betterment 
of  San  Pedro,  and  the  entire  harbor  com- 
munity. Last  year  he  was  the  top  fund- 
raiser for  the  Harbor  Area  Retarded 
Children's  Foundation. 

A  list  of  David  Chin's  many  activities 
and  accomplishments  would  go  on  for- 
ever. Besides  serving  as  San  Pedro's  hon- 
orary mayor,  he  is  the  director  of  the 
San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Community  De- 
velopment and  Commerce.  David  Chin  is 
also  deputy  district  governor  of  the  Lions 
Club,  as  well  as  a  member  of  San  Pedro's 
Elks  Lodge  No.  966. 

His  involvement  in  community  service 
organizations  has  been  extraordinary. 
David  Chin  is  a  keystone  supporter  of  the 
San  Pedro  Boys  Club,  and  is  a  director 
of  the  San  Pedro  and  Peninsula  branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. He  is  also  an  associate  member  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, harbor  area  headquarters.  In  addi- 
tion, David  Chin  is  a  member  of  the  Har- 
bor Area  Ethnic  Political  Coalition. 

Dave  Chin  has  been  active  in  the  City 
Beautification  Committee,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  Booster  Club.  Har- 
bor Division,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Har- 
bor Police  Community  Council.  He  also 
sits  on  the  advisory  selection  committee 
for  community  recognition  awards  for 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  College. 

Charitable  affairs  have  also  benefited 
from  David  Chin's  activities.  He  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  Christmas  parade,  and 
Christmas  cheer  for  the  needy;  and  has 
helped  and  supported  the  House  of  Hope, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  United  Crusade, 
the  City  of  Hope,  and  fund-raising  drives 
for  heart  disease  and  cancer  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  David  Chin 
represents  the  best  in  any  community. 
Although  a  successful  businessman  for 
over  25  years,  he  has  not  let  that  rest  as 
his  sole  legacy.  Instead,  he  has  made  a 
determined  effort  to  benefit  the  com- 
munity at  every  opportunity.  David's  rec- 
ord of  concern  and  action  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  San  Pedro  stands  as  the 
greatest  tribute  anyone  could  possibly 
make  about  this  outstanding  community 
leader. 
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I  would  also  like  to  take  this  time  to 
congratulate  Sin  Choy,  Dave  Chin's  love- 
ly wife,  and  his  four  daughters.  Shirley, 
May  Ling,  Susan,  and  May  Sin. 


THE    FAILURE    OP   SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE    IN   SWEDEN 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Swedish  experience  is  many 
times  held  up  as  an  example  of  Social- 
Ism  with  a  happy  face  in  contrast  to 
the  oppressive  form  of  socialism  prac- 
ticed In  the  Soviet  Union.  Socialism  does 
not  work  well  whether  in  Sweden  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  Swedish  doctor,  re- 
cently arrived  in  the  United  States,  has 
described  very  clearly  how  the  quality  of 
health  care  has  deteriorated  in  Sweden 
as  a  result  of  its  socialized  medicine 
program.  My  colleagues,  who  feel  total 
Federal  control  of  medicine  is  the  an- 
swer, should  read  his  letter  carefully, 
which  appeared  in  the  Joiimal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  of  June 
30,  1975.  The  letter  follows: 

Experience  Prom  Sweden 

To  the  Editor. — As  a  newly  Immigrated 
Swedish  general  practitioner  In  this  country, 
I  am  both  amused  and  saddened  to  observe 
the  Intense  and  sometimes  Inflamed  debate 
over  Issues  like  National  Health  Insurance 
and  socialization  of  medicine  In  the  United 
States.  There  are  virtually  no  pros  and  cons 
in  the  argtunents  that  I  did  not  hear  over 
and  over  again  as  a  part  of  the  struggle  that 
preceded  the  Swedish  reform.  Now,  after  a 
few  years  of  testing  the  Swedish  experiment, 
it  is  striking  to  see  the  negative  effects  that 
neither  the  advocates  nor  the  opponents  of 
government  take-over  were  able  to  foresee.  I 

Summing  up,  the  experience  is  saddening: 
the  quality  of  health  care,  generally  has  not 
been  affected  positively.  A  governmental  and 
bureaucratic  superstructure  has  created  In- 
credible waiting  lines  for  specialty  care 
(heavily  centraUzed).  It  Is  not  unusual  to 
wait  a  year  or  more  for  a  cataract  operation. 
Primary  care  Is  not  what  a  U.S.  citizen  would 
find  acceptable:  chances  are  that  in  trying 
to  reach  a  physician  in  an  emergency,  you 
may  find  yourself  listening  to  a  taped  mes- 
sage referring  you  to  a  distant  hospital 
switchboard,  where  a  registered  nurse  whose 
Job  Is  to  screen  calls  will  suggest  you  take 
an  aspirin  and  see  your  doctor  tomorrow. 
If  In  desperation  you  go  to  the  emergency 
room  and  are  admitted,  you  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  a  young  physlclan-ln-tralnlng, 
whom  you  have  never  seen  before  and  who  la 
responsible  for  up  to  20  other  patients  on 
the  floor  during  the  day.  Your  own  doctor 
won't  see  you  during  your  whole  stay,  and 
bedside  conversation  with  your  hospital  doc- 
tor Is  kept  to  a  minimum.  After  all,  the  doc- 
tor sees  you  as  one  of  the  patients  on  his 
ward,  not  as  one  of  his  own  p>atlents,  a 
point  of  distinction  and  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Swedish  assembly  line  medicine. 

The  administrators,  being  the  executive 
branch  of  the  medlco-poUtlcal  system,  obey 
their  commandment  to  save  money  by  clos- 
ing down  hospitals  on  a  large  scale,  creating 
greater  and  greater  distances  between  people 
and  their  hospitals.  The  suggestions  and  at- 
tempts to  cut  the  cost  of  medical  care,  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  working  people,  have 
yielded  negligible  results. 

Doctors  are  salaried  employees  with  fixed 
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working  hours,  having  to  negotiate  every  as- 
pect of  their  work.  The  former  "Provincial 
Medical  Officers,"  often  grossing  $30,000  a 
year,  were,  by  governmental  decision  renamed 
"District  Medical  Officers"  and  had  to  see 
their  income  drop  sharply  in  addition  to  a 
confiscatory  tax  Increase. 

This  and  other  parts  of  the  Swedish  wel- 
fare system  have  led  to  a  tax  of  50%  for  the 
average  worker,  surely  the  highest  In  the 
world.  He  has  very  little  chance  of  setting 
aside  any  money  when  the  cost  of  living  eats 
up  his  check.  It  seems  that  many  legisla- 
tors and  health  care  providers  are  missing  the 
point  in  the  debate  over  soaring  costs  of 
health  care.  The  Swedish  example  shows  that 
It  Is  not  mainly  a  problem  of  high  doctors' 
fees,  mismanagement  of  hospitals,  or  even 
questionable  pharmaceutical  practice.  It 
should  be  noticed,  parenthetically,  that  phy- 
sicians, working  within  a  socialized  system 
where  "the  patient  doesn't  have  to  pay  any- 
way," have  less  restraint  in  prescribing  ex- 
pensive drugs,  more  pills  than  necessary,  and 
extensive  laboratory  and  X-ray  work-ups. 
There  is  also  an  indisputable  tendency  to 
abuse  medical  services:  being  able  to  see  a 
doctor  for  a  minor  complaint  without  eco- 
nomic sacrifice  gives  one  a  legitimate  reason 
for  taking  a  few  days  off  a  boring  Job  or  to 
recover  from  a  hangover. 

Health  care  Is  In  a  crisis.  We  must  face 
the  reality  that  public  demand  for  medical 
care  is  Increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
ever-Increasing  diagnostic  and  treatment 
possibilities.  This  costs  money.  I  am  all  for 
some  form  of  general  health  Insurance,  cost 
being  shared  by  employees  and  employers. 
But  socialized  medicine  brings  no  answer  and 
Is  not  the  cup  of  tea  for  America! 


DISABLED  VETERANS' 
COMPENSATION 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  July  Fourth  recess,  I  met  with 
the  members  of  Martinsville  Chapter  No. 
34  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  Cecil  W. 
Disney,  Omer  D.  Russell,  Stanley  Pay- 
ton,  Lester  H.  Wildt,  Henry  Walker, 
Robert  Robinson,  Robert  Nay,  and 
Charles  Hokapple. 

These  men  are  concerned  about  legis- 
lation before  Congress  to  increase  vet- 
erans' disability  compensation. 

As  you  know,  on  June  16,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  7767,  which  would  provide 
for  a  maximum  10-percent  Increase  In 
disability  compensation  for  veterans  with 
a  60  percent  or  more  disability  rating. 
The  percentage  increase  in  compensa- 
tion would  decrease  as  the  veteran's  dis- 
ability rating  decreases. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill 
on  June  23.  The  Senate  amendments  are 
more  generous,  but  more  important,  are 
more  realistic.  They  would  provide  a  12- 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  In  dis- 
ability compensation  for  veterans  with 
a  60  percent  or  less  disability  rating,  and 
a  14-percent  increase  for  the  more 
severely  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  letters 
from  dozens  of  disabled  veterans  who 
are  having  a  difficult  time  making  ends 
meet.  The  cost  of  heating  and  lighting 
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their  homes  has  increased  tremendously 
and  the  cost  of  hving  continues  to  climb! 
although  at  a  lesser  pace  than  last  year' 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
committee  to  accept  the  Senate  figures. 
Our  disabled  veterans  need  and  deserve 
our  support. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  JURQUTI8 
FAMILY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  Nrw   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
has  become  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  The  dynamics  of  detente 
have  increased  the  flexibility  of  our  in- 
ternational perspective.  Yet,  our  global 
stand  on  individual  liberty  must  remain 
unyielding.  Increased  vigilance  must 
counter  the  danger  that  individual  rights 
will  be  forgotten  in  the  sweep  of  global 
affairs.  I  refer  you  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Aloyzas  Jurgutis  and  family. 

Mr.  Jurgutis  escaped  from  the  Soviet 
Union  seeking  religious  freedom.  For  this 
act  he  is  considered  a  criminal  by  the 
Soviets.  He  can  not  be  personally  pun- 
ished, so  the  Soviets  have  responded  by 
disallowing  communication  between  Mr. 
Jurgutis  and  his  family.  They  have  re- 
fused Mrs.  Jurgutis  and  daughter  Daina 
permission  to  leave  Lithuania  and  join 
Mr.  Jurgutis  in  America. 

The  Jurgutis'  are  being  denied  the 
basic  human  right  of  family  unity.  The 
Soviets  augment  this  wrong  by  harassing 
and  pressuring  the  family  to  forfeit  their 
desire  for  togetherness  outside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Jurgutis  escaped  from  the  Soviet 
Union  on  May  16,  1974.  He  renounced 
his  Soviet  citizenship  and  filed  emigra- 
tion documents  for  his  wife  and  daughter 
at  the  U.S.S.R.  Consulate  in  Washington 
during  November  of  1974.  Mr.  Jurgutis 
employs  his  skill  as  a  musician  at  the 
Chicago  Conservatory.  He  waits  in  frus- 
tration for  word  of  his  family. 

Mrs.  Jurgutis  has  filed  three  requests 
for  permission  to  emigrate.  Her  two  lat- 
est appeals,  the  last  being  May  10  of  this 
year,  have  directly  addressed  President 
Podgomy.  All  have  been  denied.  Local 
authorities  have  told  her  that  if  she 
seeks  the  aid  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  she 
will  be  immediately  imprisoned. 

Mrs.  Jurgutis  has  been  dismissed  from 
her  job  as  a  librarian.  She  has  been 
denied  alternative  employment.  She  has 
been  threatened  with  removal  of  her  11 
year  old  daughter  to  a  special  school  In 
order  to  "Sovietize  her  spirit."  Searches 
of  the  Jurgutis  home  and  seizure  of  per- 
sonal property  have  occurred.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  demanded  denounce- 
ment of  their  father  and  husband  by 
Daina  and  Mrs.  Jurgutis. 

In  lieu  of  all  the  above  personal  dan- 
gers, Mrs.  Jurgutis  has  firmly  stated  time 
and  again  her  devotion  to  her  husband 
and  her  desire  to  emigrate  from  the 
USSR. 
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The  plight  of  the  Jurgutis  challenges 
America  to  remain  steadfast  on  her 
global  committment  to  individual  free- 
dom and  basic  human  rights. 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NORTH 
HAMPSTEAD  UNIT  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, June  28,  the  North  Hampstead  Unit 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  Long 
Island  Division,  held  its  fifth  annual  din- 
ner and  installation  services.  It  was  not 
only  my  pleasure,  but  it  was  my  great 
honor  to  install  the  newly  elected  officers 
of  the  unit,  as  well  as  to  confer  the  spe- 
cial presentation  on  the  new  president, 
Mrs.  Edward  Fisher. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware,  the 
many  units  of  the  Cancer  Society 
throughout  the  Nation  do  a  most  com- 
mendable job  in  conducting  programs  of 
research,  education,  service,  and  rehabi- 
litation for  the  purpose  of  bringing  us  to 
the  cause  and  a  cure  for  cancer. 

The  evening  was  well  planned,  Mr. 
Edward  Fisher  and  Mr.  Timothy  Foley 
having  been  responsible  for  the  dinner 
arrangements,  while  Mrs.  Norman  Craig 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Byk  were  the  hostesses. 
Others  who  helped  to  make  the  evening 
a  success  were  Mrs.  Edward  Fisher,  Mrs. 
Edward  Speno,  Mrs.  Dominic  Rao,  Mr. 
Jack  Bowling,  Mr.  Fred  Weinum,  Mr. 
Ken  Byk,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Strenesky. 
The  welcome  and  closing  remarlcs  were 
delivered  by  Hon.  John  S.  Davanzo,  and 
the  Reverend  Brendan  P.  Riordan  gave 
the  Invocation. 

The  newly  elected  officers  included: 

President,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Fisher. 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Edward  Plsher. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Joseph 
Oraziano. 

Executive  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Norman  E. 
Craig. 

Vice  Presidents  (Special  Events),  Mrs. 
Caroline  N.  Harvey,  Mrs.  Eugene  White. 

Vice  Presidents  (Public  Information)  Mrs. 
Aaron  Freeman,  Mrs.  Domlnlck  Rao,  and 
Mrs.  Patsy  Ru.sso. 

Vice  Presidents  (Public  Education)  Mrs. 
Julius  Wolf,  and  Mrs.  John  O.  Werkmelster. 

Vice  President  (Memorials),  Mrs.  Timothy 
P.  Foley. 

Vice  President  (Membership),  Mrs.  Grace 
Kearney. 

Vice  President  (Service),  Mrs.  Timothy  P. 
Foley. 

Recording  Secretary,   Mrs.   Donald  Larzo. 

Corresponding  Secretaries:  Mrs.  Frank 
Cawley,  Mrs.  William  Ehlers,  Miss  Annie 
Freeman.  Mrs.  Robert  Husak.  Mrs.  EmUla  M. 
Mathe.  Mrs.  Clarence  Newsome,  Mrs.  Anthony 
Potenzons,  Miss  Alice  Rypka,  Mrs.  Lewis  B. 
Schwartz,  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Thlel.  and  Miss 
Angela  Vlscardl. 

Social  Security,  Mrs.  Ann  Wlthopf. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  "nndall. 

Branch  Development  Chairman,  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Fisher. 

Cancer  Prevention  Survey  Chairmen,  Al- 
fred S.  Ruesch,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  Dennis  Smald- 
Jas. 
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I  am  confident  that  this  group  of 
people  will  continue  the  fine  work  of 
their  predecessors.  I  congratulate  them 
all  and  commend  them  for  their  dedi- 
cation to  this  great  cause  to  aid  human- 
ity. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  was 
my  honor  to  bestow  the  special  presen- 
tation on  Mrs.  Edward  Fisher.  Ruth  is 
one  of  my  constituents  from  Great 
Neck,  and  she  has  proven  that  the  dread 
disease,  cancer,  need  not  force  one  into 
a  life  in  which  all  activity  must  cease 
and  where  the  patient  must  resign  him- 
self to  merely  existing  rather  than 
living. 

Ruth  was  stricken  with  cancer  almost 
5  years  ago,  and  upon  learning  that  a 
radical  mastectomy  was  necessary,  vowed 
"not  to  be  paralyzed  by  dull,  dead,  nega- 
tive thoughts."  She  attributes  her  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  her  Illness  to  a  strong 
faith  in  God,  as  well  as  the  love  and 
concern  of  her  fsimily  and  friends.  She 
believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  live  1 
day  at  a  time,  and  that  time  should  be 
spent  in  helping  others  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  herself.  She  has  con- 
tinued to  involve  herself  in  health  or- 
ganizations, thus  putting  others'  needs 
before  her  own. 

This  courageous  woman  is  quick  to 
admit  to  periods  of  depression,  but  she 
says,  "I  talk  to  God  and  thank  him  for 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good."  She  refuses 
to  die  while  still  living,  and  realizes  the 
necessity  of  accepting  that  which  can- 
not be  changed.  I  believe  that  Ruth's 
courage  should  be  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  all  of  us  who  have  faced,  or  will 
face  in  the  future,  some  type  of  prob- 
lem which  seems  insurmountable.  Her 
words,  "Because  I  want  to  continue  in  the 
joys  of  life  .  .  .  being  a  part  of  my 
family's  dreams  and  ambitions,  and  pur- 
suing my  own  ...  I  live  each  day  in 
hope,"  should  be  our  thoughts  as  well. 

I  bring  this  event  to  you  today,  be- 
cause of  my  admiration  for  the  splendid 
work  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  its  units  throughout  the  coimtry. 
I  bring  this  woman,  Mrs.  Edward  Fisher, 
to  your  attention  today,  because  I  ad- 
mire the  faith,  courage,  and  wisdom 
which  is  hers.  I  wish  each  of  you  to  share, 
as  I  have,  the  joy  she  has  discovered 
in  life,  in  spite  of  its  sufferings  and 
difficulties. 


TRIBUTE    TO    IVY    BAKER    PRIEST 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  a  few  words  of 
tribute  to  Ivy  Baker  Priest,  former 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  later 
treasurer  of  California.  It  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  learned  of  her  death  on 
Monday,  June  23.  Not  only  did  our  coun- 
try lose  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens,  but  the  37th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia— ^my  former  district — lost  an  out- 
standing resident  and  a  dear  friend. 
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Mrs.  Priest  will  be  remembered  for  be- 
ing a  forerunner  in  the  women's  move- 
ment seeking  to  attain  leadership  roles 
in  this  Nation's  Government.  She  was 
the  only  woman  to  be  California's  State 
treasurer  or  to  hold  any  of  the  State's 
constitutional  offices.  She  was  first 
elected  State  treasurer  in  1966.  Then  she 
was  reelected  in  1970  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 1.2  million  vote  margin. 

Mrs.  Priest — an  active  Republican 
most  of  her  life — ^was  the  second  woman 
to  become  U.S.  Treasurer.  This  post  was 
largely  ceremonial  without  Cabinet  rank. 
She  served  from  1953  to  1961  during 
which  time  her  signature  appeared  on 
bullions  of  dollars  in  currency. 

The  experience  she  gained  in  Wash- 
ington was  a  key  factor  in  her  outstand- 
ing service  as  our  State  treasurer.  Dur- 
ing her  term  in  Sacramento,  Mrs.  Priest 
was  responsible  for  California's  credit 
rating  being  upgraded  to  Aaa-AAA  in 
1972,  the  highest  rating  a  State  can  ob- 
tain. 

Mrs.  Priest's  philosophy  toward  her  job 
as  State  treasurer  was  another  key  to 
her  highly  successful  operation  of  the 
office.  In  a  publication  entitled  "Members 
of  the  California  Legislature  and  Other 
State  Officials,"  Mrs.  Priest  said: 

For  all  practical  purposes,  I  believe  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  "government  money"  or 
"state  money".  All  moneys  held  or  distributed 
by  government  come  from  the  people.  In  a 
republic  such  as  nurs,  government  can  only 
take  from  the  people  that  which  the  people 
authorize  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Since  government  is  set  up  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  it  must  be  their  servant 
and  never  their  master.  Sound  money  man- 
agement does  not  have  a  political  partv,  nor 
does  It  have  a  political  or  social  philosophy. 
The  State  Treasurer  is  the  State's  foremost 
banker  and  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  can 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  president  of 
any  well-run  private  bank.  A  banker's  Job 
is  to  safeguard  the  customer's  money  and  to 
give  the  best  possible  return  on  investments. 
Financial  decisions  made  In  this  Job  can 
affect  the  lives  of  every  California  citizen.  I 
do  not  take  this  tremendous  responslbUltv 
lightly. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Priest  did  not  take  her 
responsibility  lightly.  She  was  a  staunch 
advocate  of  women  in  higher  positions 
in  industry,  medicine,  the  professions 
and  politics.  When  she  became  U.S. 
Treasurer  Mrs.  Priest  said  women  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  Nation's  "financial 
housekeeping." 

Mrs.  Priest  was  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother  of  three.  Although  she  traveled 
extensively,  their  home  life  ran  smooth- 
ly. She  s»'d  this  was  passible  because  1* 
was  operated  as  a  joint  venture  with 
everyone  contributing.  She  often  bragged 
that  she  handled  most  of  her  family's 
finances  and  that  her  checkbook  always 
balanced. 

Mrs.  Priest  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  role  women  play  in  politics.  She  also 
had  her  own  ideas  about  how  they  should 
go  about  it.  Once  she  asserted  that  "the 
best  way  to  do  anything  in  politics  is  to 
start  where  you  live — where  the  vote 
goes  in  the  ballot  box." 

"Pick  out  your  party,"  she  said.  "Go 
right  up  to  the  precinct  or  district  cap- 
tain, or  write  to  county  or  State  head- 
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quarters.  But  you  must  have  a  political 
party  first,"  declared  Mrs.  Priest. 

A  native  of  Kimberly,  Utah,  Mrs.  Priest 
was  a  California  resident  after  she  left 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  was  bom 
69  years  ago,  the  oldest  of  seven  children 
in  a  Mormon  family.  She  grew  up  in 
the  mining  town  of  Binghamton,  Utah 
where  her  father  was  a  miner. 

Although  her  college  career  was  inter- 
rupted, she  became  involved  in  many  or- 
ganizations besides  those  involving  poll- 
tics.  She  volunteered  many  hours  to 
several  organizations  including  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  California 
Easter  Seal  Society.  She  was  especially 
interested  in  cancer  research,  crippled 
children  and  safety. 

Mrs.  Priest  wrote  her  autobiography. 
Green  Grows  Ivy,  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  her  term  as  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  She  received  honorary 
doctorates  from  Elmira  College,  Bryant 
College  and  Rider  College.  Among  other 
high  honors  was  her  nomination  as  one 
of  the  20  most  outstanding  women  in  this 
century  by  the  Press  Club  and  a  Woman 
of  Achievement  Award  from  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Soroptimist  Clubs. 

Her  only  son,  Roy  Baker  Priest  was 
killed  in  1971  in  a  boating  accident  on 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River  delta. 

She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Patricia  Jensen  of  Tarzana,  Calif.,  and 
Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Valenzuela,  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  She  also  leaves  six  brothers 
and  sisters  and  four  grandchildren. 

Ivy  Baker  Priest  was  widely  respected 
by  her  friends  and  admired  by  her  col- 
leagues for  her  diligence,  forthrightness, 
sense  of  humor  and  integrity.  She  gave 
her  life  to  public  service,  and  I  know  her 
memory  will  be  preserved  as  an  afBrma- 
tion  to  her  dedication. 


RIVERBANK  EROSION 


HON.  PHILIP  H.  HAYES 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  Increased  commercial  traflQc 
on  our  Nation's  waterways  and  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  make  them  more  navi- 
gable by  constructing  dams,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
article  by  Glenn  Medcalf  in  the  June  15, 
1975,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier 
&  Press. 

Mr.  Medcalf's  article  is  an  extensive 
inquiry  into  the  loss  of  riverbank  prop- 
erty on  the  Ohio  River  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Since  my  first  day  in 
Congress  in  January,  I  have  been  inter- 
vening with  the  corps  on  behalf  of  pri- 
vate citizens  and  public  officials  con- 
cerning erosion  of  land  bordering  the 
river.  Loss  of  property  over  the  past 
several  years  has  amoimted  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

This  problem,  as  Mr.  Medcalf  points 
out.  Is  not  limited  to  my  district,  how- 
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ever.  According  to  his  sources,  there  are 
3.5  million  miles  of  streams  in  the  Na- 
tion, or  more  than  7  million  bank  miles. 
A  survey  in  1969  showed  that  about  8 
percent,  or  more  than  half  a  million  bank 
miles,  are  eroding  to  some  degree.  Clas- 
sified as  severe  are  148,000  miles. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  law  of  nature  that 
some  bank  erosion  will  occur  on  any 
waterway.  But  what  concerns  Mr.  Med- 
calf, what  concerns  my  constituents,  and 
what  concerns  me  is  the  extent  to  which 
this  natural  erosion  has  been  influenced 
by  the  construction  of  new  dams  on  the 
Ohio  River. 

With  the  use  of  aerial  and  other 
photographs,  Mr.  Medcalf  shows  the 
dramatic  changes  in  the  contour  of  the 
riverbank  which  have  occurred  since  the 
dams'  construction.  Indiana  Route  166  s 
shown  closed  and  sliding  toward  the 
river.  A  dwelling  at  Tell  City  is  also 
shown  sliding  toward  the  river.  Another 
picture  shows  how  erosion  has  threat- 
ened the  municipal  waterworks  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

Mr.  Medcalf's  article  neither  attaches 
blame  for  the  situation  nor  pretends  to 
propose  the  key  solution.  It  rather  pre- 
sents in  an  objective  fashion  the  opinions 
of  those  who  live  along  the  river,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  operators  of  tow 
boats,  and  others. 

I  believe  it  is  worthwhile  reading  for 
any  Member  or  private  citizen  who  is 
interested  in  erosion  of  our  waterways. 
I,  therefore,  will  make  available  a  copy 
of  this  most  valuable  article  to  anyone 
who  contacts  my  office. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS:   REASONS  FOR 
STRENGTH 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  1974,  two  more 
names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
captive  nations:  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  Refugees  from  these  nations 
are  finding  places  in  America,  just  as 
refugees  before  them  have  done. 

There  is  no  better  time  for  Americans 
to  remember  that  while  we  seek  to  help 
preserve  peace,  and  while  we  hope  for 
successful  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists, that  Communist  doctrine  is  ex- 
pansionist in  nature.  Communists  have 
never  agreed  to  negotiations  which  have 
not  been  in  their  own  best  interest.  Com- 
munists have  failed  to  observe  agree- 
ments as  soon  as  they  no  longer  serve 
their  own  interests.  The  only  way  to  suc- 
cessfully negotiate  with  Communists  is 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  if  we 
disarm,  then  the  Communists  will  dis- 
arm. Captive  Nations  Week  reminds  us 
of  18  compelling  reasons  for  refutation  of 
that  naive  assumption.  They  are:  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Romania, 
Czechoslovakia,  North  Korea,  Hungary, 
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East  Germany,  Mainland  China,  Tibet, 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam — all  once  free  nations 
now  groping  in  the  darkness  of  Godless 
Communist  totalitarianism. 

We  must  stop  what  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  recently  called  the 
West's  "senseless  process  of  endless  con- 
cessions to  aggressors." 


THE     SOLZHENITSYN     SNUB:     DE- 
TENTE BECOMES  APPEASEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  which  has  concerned  many  of 
us  who  are  known  as  anti-Communists 
is  the  apparent  failure  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  realistically  understand  or 
intellectually  cope  with  world  commu- 
nism. Our  vital  American  interests  re- 
quire that  we  do  not  become  so  com- 
mitted to  the  slogan  of  detente  that  we 
fail  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  global  plans.  The  State  De- 
partment since  the  close  of  World  War 
II  has  shown  itself  ill-equipped  to  cope 
with  communism  whether  it  be  in  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. The  Henry  Kissinger  regime  is 
worse  than  most  in  this  respect,  in  my 
opinion. 

No  incident  has  shown  up  the  failure 
of  this  policy  so  clearly  as  the  recent 
Solzhenitsyn  snub.  That  President  Ford 
would  meet  with  the  soccer  player  Pele 
but  not  meet  a  symbol  of  intellectual  op- 
position to  the  Communist  controlled  so- 
ciety, Solzhenitsyn,  is  indeed  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  international  priorities 
we  have  in  the  White  House  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

We  can  rightly  ask  "Has  detente  be- 
come appeasement?"  A  George  P.  Will 
article  in  today's  Washington  Post  seems 
to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  and  I  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Solzhenitsyn  and  the  President 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

The  U.S.  government  may  have  to  expel 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  from  the  republic, 
not  only  as  a  hands-across-the-barbed- 
wire  gesture  of  solidarity  with  Its  detente 
partner,  the  Soviet  government,  but  also  to 
save  the  President  and  his  attendants  from 
nervous  breakdowns. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Solzhenitsyn, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  In  literature,  has 
taxed  the  nerves  of  the  mighty.  Last  year 
Soviet  Premier  Leonid  Brezhnev,  having  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  conveniently  kill 
Solzhenitsyn  and  could  not  endure  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  expelled  him. 

Solzhenitsyn  became  a  nuisance  to  Gerald 
Ford  when  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  invited  Solzhenitsyn  to  Washington 
to  give  a  speech  In  which  he  reiterated  his 
low  opinion  of  detente,  as  the  U.S.  practices 
it.  He  believes  this  policy  reduces  the  United 
States  to  craven,  degrading  reticence  about 
slave  labor,  concentration  camps  and  other 
problems  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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Solzhenitsyn  Is,  of  course,  correct:  The 
US  government  thinks  such  reticence  Is 
"necessary"  lest  the  Soviet  government  get 
angry  and  refuse  to  accept  U.S.  trade  sub- 
sidles  or  engage  In  our  memorable  grain 
deals.  But  mere  truthfulness  does  not  re- 
deem politically  Inconvenient  speech,  and 
solzhenitsyn  carries  free  speech  to  incon- 
venient conclusions. 

His  presence  here  posed  a  problem:  Should 
Mr  Ford  meet  with  him?  In  coping  with 
this  problem  the  President  contrived  to 
confirm  Solzhenltsyn's  point  while  snubbing 
him  for  having  made  It. 

Mr.  Ford  nervously  diagnosed  Solzhenlt- 
syn's presence  here  as  a  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem and  summoned  advice  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  which  copes  with 
such  threats  to  the  nation's  security.  He 
and  aides  brainstormed  about  how  to  justify 
snubbing  the  man  who,  outside  U.S.  and 
Soviet  government  circles,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  moral  heroes  of  the  20th  century. 

According  to  reports,  several  aides,  show- 
ing a  flair  for  baseness  that  would  have  stood 
them  in  good  stead  with  the  previous  admin- 
istration, questioned  Solzhenltsyn's  mental 
stability.  The  idea  of  American  politicians 
rendering  negative  Judgments  about  Sol- 
zhenltsyn's mental  health  has  an  antic 
charm,  but  such  judgments  were  not  pub- 
licly advanced  to  justify  the  snub,  perhaps 
because  they  would  not  play  In  Peoria. 

Other  aides  reportedly  noted  that  during 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  Solzhenitsyn  is 
promoting  the  sale  of  his  books.  They  said  the 
President  should  not  do  anything  that  might 
even  indirectly  help  a  commercial  promotion. 
The  White  House  is  selectively  fastidious 
about  such  things. 

A  few  days  earlier  Mr.  Ford  met  with  the 
Cotton  Queen.  A  few  days  after  he  summoned 
photographers  to  the  White  House  lawn 
where  he  kicked  a  soccer  ball  with  Brazilian 
star  Pele.  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
entrepreneurs  who  are  paying  Pele  $4.5  mil- 
lion to  help  promote  their  soccer  franchises. 

Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen,  keeper  of  the 
presidential  image,  explained  that  Mr.  Ford 
could  not  see  Solzhenitsyn  because  of  a 
"crowded  schedule." 

Nessen  added:  "For  image  reasons  the 
President  does  like  to  have  some  substance 
In  his  meetings.  It  is  not  clear  what  he  would 
gam  by  a  meeting  with  Solzhenitsyn." 

Nessen  may  have  a  point,  but  If  so  It  re- 
flects on  Mr.  Ford's  ability  to  receive,  rather 
than  on  Solzhenltsyn's  ability  to  Impart, 
wisdom.  The  President's  image  thus  clarified, 
like  butter,  Nessen  refrained  from  adding  the 
salient  point.  Brezhnev  frowns  on  Solzhe- 
nltsvn,  but  not  on  Pele. 

Obviously  Mr.  Ford  decided  that  meeting 
Solzhenitsyn  would  be  inconsistent  with  de- 
tente. Obviously  Solzhenitsyn  is  correct :  De- 
tente, as  practiced  by  the  United  States,  pre- 
vents even  gestures  of  support  for  the  cause 
of  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Certainly  Solzhenitsyn  was  not  surprised 
by  Mr.  Ford's  snub.  As  he  said  In  his  Nobel 
Lecture : 

"The  spirit  of  Munich  has  by  no  means 
retreated  Into  the  past:  it  was  not  a  brief 
episode.  I  even  venture  to  say  that  the  spirit 
of  Munich  is  dominant  in  the  20th  century. 
The  intimidated  civilized  world  has  found 
nothing  to  oppose  the  onslaught  of  a  sud- 
denly resurgent  fang-baring  barbarism,  ex- 
cept concessions  and  smiles." 

Detente  has  conferred  upon  Brezhnev  veto 
power  over  the  appointments  calendar  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
Brezhnev,  In  the  spirit  of  detente,  would  re- 
frain from  seeing  people  offensive  to  the  U.S. 
government's  moral  sensibilities— If  it  had 
any. 
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RUSSIAN  MADE  FIATS  GIVE  ITAL- 
IAN FIATS  COMPETITION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  chickens  are  now  coming 
home  to  roost  in  the  famous  Fiat  deal 
made  in  Italy.  The  Russians  are  export- 
ing a  Fiat  model  to  Western  Europe 
which  substantially  undersells  the  Ital- 
ian model. 

Another  facet  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  poor  Russians  pay  about  $7,150  for  a 
model  that  the  Russians  export  to  West- 
em  Europe  for  $2,571  versus  the  ItaUan 
price  of  $3,274.  So  who  loses?  The  Ital- 
ians and  the  poor  Russian  consumer. 
Remember  how  we  were  told  that  the 
building  of  the  Fiat  plant  would  help  the 
Russian  consumer?  Now  would  anyone 
want  to  bet  when  we  will  see  the  Kama 
River  Truck  plant  selling  trucks  in  West- 
em  Europe  or  even  in  the  United  States 
at  cut  rate  prices  designed  to  take  mar- 
kets away  from  the  United  States?  On 
the  matter  of  East- West  trade,  we  never 
seem  to  leam. 

The  item  from  Business  Week  of  June 
9,  1975  follows: 

Italy — A    Russian-Made    Fiat    Gives    Fiat 
Competition 

Umberto  Agnelli,  managing  director  of  Flat, 
the  giant  Italian  auto  maker,  is  wondering 
whether  his  company  has  created  a  monster 
that  is  about  to  turn  on  him.  The  beast  is 
nothing  less  than  the  huge  Togliattlgrad  auto 
plant  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Designed  and  built 
by  Fiat  engineers,  the  $800-milllon  plant 
turns  out  the  Lada — a  sturdier  version  of  the 
Fiat  124  designed  for  Russian  roads  and 
climate — at  the  rate  of  600,000  a  year. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Russians  are  ex- 
porting Ladas  to  Western  Europe,  where  they 
are  underselling  Fiat.  In  Britain,  the  Lada 
sells  for  about  $2,571,  including  taxes,  com- 
pared with  $3,274  for  the  Italian-made  Plat 
124  and  $2,332  for  the  tiny  Flat  126.  "As 
you  see,"  says  a  Plat  executive,  "those  are 
not  market  prices  that  the  Russians  are 
applying.  Not  only  does  their  Lada  cost  much 
less  than  our  124,  but  for  an  extra  $240, 
instead  of  buying  our  small  city  car  [the 
126 1 .  you  get  a  nice  sedan." 

MARKET    PRESSTTRE 

The  Russians  will  export  only  20,000  to 
30,000  cars  to  Western  Europe  this  year,  and 
with  auto  demand  flat  anyway  Fiat  is  in  fact 
not  too  concerned  about  the  short-term 
competition.  Besides,  Flat  will  soon  phase 
out  its  124  for  a  newer  131  Miraflori  sedan. 
But  Agnelli  is  worried  about  what  may  hap- 
pen when  the  Russians  carry  out  their  plans 
to  double  auto-making  capacity. 

Flat  realized  that  the  Russians  might  ex- 
port cars  when  it  sold  them  the  plant  and 
the  car  design.  But  demand  was  strong  for 
cars  then,  and  since  the  Russians  were  going 
to  sell  a  basic,  relatively  outmoded  model,  it 
never  occurred  to  anyone  then  that  price 
could  become  such  a  factor  only  a  few  years 
later.  Agnelli  now  thinks  that  the  Common 
Market  should  protect  itself  against  the 
dumping  of  autos  in  Eiu-ope.  Moreover,  he 
believes  that  if  the  Russians  want  to  sell  cars 
in  Western  Europe,  they  should  open  their 
markets  to  Western  European  auto  makers. 

Agnelli  has  some  leverage  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Flat  is  now  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
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Union  to  supply  more  automaklng  capacity 
there.  As  part  of  the  deal,  the  Italian  com- 
pany will  seek  stronger  contingency  clauses. 
"This  time,"  says  a  Flat  executive,  "we  will 
make  sure  that  there  is  some  sort  of  export 
clause  if  we  get  the  deal." 


LET  EVERY  DAY  BE  LADIES  DAY 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF   MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
debate  over  the  title  EX  guidelines  was 
at  times  heated,  and  often  humorous. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  "separated 
the  men  from  the  boys"  and  I  think  it 
both  timely  and  appropriate  that  the 
accompanying  article  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record: 

(From  State  News — MSU) 

Let  Evebt   Day  Be  Ladies  Day 

(By  Joe  Klrby) 

Ah  yes,  back  in  the  good  old  days — when 
men  were  men  and  women  were  girls — sports 
were  the  exclusive  domain  of  males  and  the 
ladies  were  left  to  their  cooking  and  sewing. 

But  times  are  changing  and  the  ladles  are 
asking,  even  demanding,  their  right  to  have 
some  fun  and  learn  about  the  thrill  of  victory 
and  the  agony  of  defeat. 

And  slowly  but  surely  the  women  are 
making  some  inroads.  The  Title  IX  proposal — 
which  Is  designed  to  end  sexual  discrimina- 
tion in  sports — is  probably  the  biggest  step 
forward  for  women  athletes  and  it  definitely 
has  the  men  running  scared. 

So  scared  that  a  bunch  of  college  football 
coaches  went  running  off  to  Washington  to 
cuss  and  moan  about  how  the  end  was  la 
sight,  give  these  women  equality  and  college 
athletics  would  be  killed  off,  or  so  they  told 
Congress. 

Meanwhile  down  in  Romulus,  Mich.,  the 
local  little  league  felt  so  threatened  by  a 
female  player  on  one  team  that  they  passed 
an  absurd  rule  requiring  all  players  to  wear 
a  protective  athletic  cup.  Then  they  sus- 
pended the  young  XeAy  when  she  refused  to 
wear  one. 

I  don't  know  what  they  were  trying  to 
prove.  Even  a  naive  individual  like  myself 
knows  enough  about  this  and  that  to  figure 
out  that  females  Just  don't  have  a  real  big 
need  for  this  particular  device. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  the  men 
don't  want  anybody  treading  on  their  turf. 
It's  easy  for  the  men  to  say  that  females 
can't  run  fast  and  throw  baseballs  funny  and 
generally  aren't  cut  out  for  athletics. 

But  maybe  the  reason  women  throw  funny 
Is  because  boys'  baseball  leagues  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  keep  the  girls  out  of  the 
grand  old  American  game. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  all  those 
men  who  believe  women  Incapable  of  com- 
peting In  sports  read  "The  Pemlnlnity  Game" 
by  Thoma.s  Bosloof>er  and  Marcla  Hayes.  It 
opened  my  eyes  some  and  cleared  up  a  few 
misconceptions  I  had  picked  up  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

I'd  like  to  drop  a  little  quote  from  the  book 
now,  one  that  sort  of  sums  up  the  way  men 
view  women  in  sports:  "When  a  woman  beats 
a  man  on  the  playing  field,  her  reward  Is 
more  likely  to  be  anger  than  applause.  Wom- 
an's traditional  role  in  sports,  as  elsewhere, 
continues  to  be  supportive,  not  competitive. 
The  female  majority  is  expected  to  stay  on 
the  sidelines,  either  cheering  the  team  on, 
providing  musical  or  acrobatic  diversion  at 
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halftlme     or     feeding     their     escorts     box 
liincbes." 

A  new  day  is  coming  through,  and  I  be- 
lieve women  deserve  to  be  a  part  of  It.  So 
to  all  those  men  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
keep  the  ladles  in  their  place,  my  advice  is, 
hang  onto  your  machismo  and  don't  look 
back  because  the  ladles  are  gaining  on  you. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  GAIN  POLITICAL 
POWER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  en- 
couraging sign  on  the  political  scene  is 
the  growing  political  strength  and  orga- 
nization of  Americas  elderly.  I  say  this 
is  encouraing  since  millions  of  older 
citizens  have,  in  the  past,  been  reluctant 
to  rai£:e  their  voices  on  political  issues, 
to  lobby  their  legislators,  and  to  organize 
In  support  of  policies  which  afifect  them. 

The  economic  situation  hits  the 
hardest  at  the  elderly.  They  usually  live 
on  fixed  incomes  which  do  not  reflect 
the  soaring  increase  In  prices  for  food, 
transportation,  housing,  and  clothing. 
They  subsist  on  marginal  diets  without 
adequate  nutrition,  often  are  unable  to 
obtain  quality  medical  care,  cannot  af- 
ford decent  apartments  or  homes  in  light 
of  skyrocketing  fuel  costs  and  property 
taxes,  and  find  themselves  pushed  out 
of  the  Nation's  conscience. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  In  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  increasing  political  activity  and  con- 
cern of  senior  citizens: 
The  Organized  Elderly:  A  New  Political 
Power 
(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

Washington,  June  21. — Old  people  in 
America,  growing  In  number  and  organiza- 
tion, are  Increasingly  becoming  a  force  that 
Congress,  the  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  cannot  ignore. 

The  movement  toward  organization,  which 
began  with  the  push  for  Medicare  In  the 
nlneteen-slxtles,  has  grown  in  earnest  over 
the  last  four  years.  It  has  different  groups 
and  different  phUosophles,  but  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  with  7.7  mil- 
lion members,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
citizens,  3  million  members,  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers and  others  have  put  together  Increas- 
ingly sophisticated  lobbies. 

All  have  experienced  legislative  staffs  well- 
versed  in  such  programs  as  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  subsidized  housing  and  food 
stamps — programs  on  which  the  elderly  de- 
pend and  the  Ford  Administration  would 
like  to  cut  back. 

With  the  help  of  medical  science,  the  num- 
ber of  elderly  people  In  the  United  States 
Increases  every  year.  There  are  more  than 
22-mllllon  people  over  the  age  of  65  today, 
accounting  for  10  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. One-fourth  of  the  nation's  elderly  live 
below  the  poverty  line,  according  to  Federal 
flgrires. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  only  4  per  cent 
of  Americans  were  that  old.  By  the  middle 
of  the  next  century,  the  over-65  population 
Is  expected  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  population. 

With  these  numbers  and  their  life  expe- 
riences firmly  affixed  In  their  minds,  3,000 
members  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
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citizens,  which  Is  closely  aligned  with  orga- 
nized labor,  came  to  Washington  last  week 
to  picket  for  more  subsidized  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  to  petition  their  Congress- 
men to  fight  the  Administration's  attempts 
to  "hold  the  line"  on  spending. 

But  they  were  also  trying  to  catch  the  eye 
of  a  public  that  has  mixed  and  often  deroga- 
tory feelings  about  elderly  people. 

"The  extended  life  expectancy  has  reduced 
the  already  limited  social  status  of  the  old," 
Dr.  Robert  N.  Butler,  a  psychiatrist  and 
gerontologist,  has  written  In  his  new  book, 
'♦Why  Survive?  Being  Old  In  America." 

I  NO    longer   TTNirStTAL 

I  "Older  people  are  commonplace  among  us, 
riather  than  unusual,"  he  said.  "Longevity 
is  no  longer  viewed  with  awe  and  envy,  now 
that  it  has  been  mass-produced  through 
medical  science."  He  added: 

"The  old  are  people  caught  in  a  cultural 
time  lag — suddenly  there  are  large  numbers, 
of  them  and  no  one  knows  quite  what  to  do." 

The  organizations  for  the  elderly  are  try- 
ing to  come  to  grips  with  the  seemingly  sud- 
den appearance  of  large  numbers  of  older 
people  in  American  society. 

A  big  question  for  the  elderly  Is  how  to  pro- 
ject themselves.  Do  they  cast  themselves  as 
underdogs,  knowing  that  one-fourth  of  their 
ranks  live  below  the  poverty  level,  most  hav- 
ing gotten  there  in  their  old  age? 

Or  do  they  project  dignity  and  try  to  sell 
the  value  of  their  untapped  experience  and 
knowledge,  as  did  Art  Carney,  the  actor,  In 
his  Academy  Award-winning  performance  In 
the  film,  "Harry  and  Tonto." 

"They  are  really  excellent  lobbyists,"  said 
one  legislative  aide  who  watched  the  elderly 
delegations  swarm  over  the  Capitol  last  week. 
"They  present  their  cases  well,"  he  said. 
"They  know  the  facts,  and  they  have  the 
time  to  follow  through." 

COMMITMENT    SOUGHT 

Ross  C.  Lynn,  a  75-year-old  retired  auto- 
mobile worker  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
called  on  his  Representative,  Richard  F.  Van- 
derVeen.  the  Democrat  who  was  first  elected 
to  President  Ford's  former  Michigan  seat  last 
spring.  Mr.  Lynn,  who  worked  in  Mr.  Ford's 
first  Congressional  campaign  In  1948  wanted 
a  commitment  from  Mr.  VanderVeen  for  In- 
creases in  Social  Security  payments  and  more 
subsidized,  small  unit  housing  for  elderly 
people. 

Ralph  Counts,  a  retired  man  who  Is  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Florida  Senior  Citizen  News,  talked 
to  Representative  William  Lehman,  Democrat 
of  Florida,  about  conditions  In  nursing  homes 
In  his  state  and  Medicare  scandals  In  which 
elderly  people  were  denied  their  pocket 
spending  money  by  home  administrators. 

Mrs.  Albert  Fauve  led  a  group  from  Missis- 
sippi to  meet  with  an  aide  to  Representative 
Thad  Cochran,  Republican  of  Mississippi,  to 
seek  his  support  for  subsidized  housing. 

"I  am  worried  about  the  protest  image  of 
the  elderly,"  Bernard  E.  Nash,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  and  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  said  after  the  elderly  groups'  ac- 
tivities in  the  capital  last  week. 

"Most  older  persons  are  not  standing 
around  with  their  hands  out,"  he  added. 
"They  desire  an  opportunity  for  first-class 
citizenship  to  use  a  lifetime  of  experience  to 
serve  the  community.  I  am  alarmed  at  some 
organizations  that  show  older  persons  (as| 
militant,  demanding  and  self-seeking." 

Hobart  Jackson,  former  chairman  of  the 
National  Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged,  disagrees 
with  Mr.  Nash. 

"If  older  people  are  ever  going  to  get  their 
Just  entitlement,  it  will  come  from  efforts  In 
the  political  process,"  Mr.  Jackson  said.  "I 
don't  subscribe  to  the  view  that  social  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  are  welfare.  We're  really 
talking  about  entitlements,  rights  and 
priorities." 
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THE    NO.    1    PROBLEM 

Income — or  the  lack  of  It — is  the  No.  i 
problem  for  most  old  people.  Almost  half  of 
their  Income  Is  derived  from  pensions,  and 
most  of  that  comes  from  Social  Security,  Fed. 
eral  figures  show.  The  average  monthly  pay. 
ment  is  about  $314  for  a  couple  and  $184  lor  a 
single  person.  Mr.  Jackson's  group  would  like 
to  see  a  minimum  armual  Income  of  $6,000 
for  a  single  person  and  $9,000  for  a  couple! 

On  July  1,  monthly  Social  Security  pay- 
ments are  scheduled  to  Increase  8  per  cent 

a  victory  for  elderly  groups  that  fought  the 
Administration's  attempts  to  hold  the  in- 
crease to  5  per  cent. 

For  the  most  part,  elderly  people  are  fight- 
ing a  provision  In  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem that  penalizes  those  lucky  enough  to 
find  Jobs.  Social  Security  benefits  are  re- 
duced  If  recipients  earn  more  than  $2,400 
a  year. 

Housing  is  another  major  concern  for  the 
elderly.  The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  estimated  that  120,000  new  housing 
units  for  the  elderly  would  be  needed  every 
year.  Only  45,000  units  have  been  buUt  In 
the  last  eight  years. 

SMALL    DWELLINGS    NEEDED 

Housing  is  Important  because  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  elderly  people  are  per- 
manent residents  of  long-term  nursing 
homes.  Many  of  the  rest  need  small,  reduced- 
rent  dwellings  that  provide  some  centralized 
location  for  home  health  care  services. 

Groups  representing  the  elderly  are  fight- 
ing the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  Is  trying  to  change  the 
conditions  under  which  It  finances  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

The  money  Is  now  used  for  low-interest, 
long-term  loans  to  nonprofit  agencies  that 
sponsor  the  construction  of  housing  units 
for  the  elderly.  The  department  would  like 
to  use  the  money  for  construction  alone,  re- 
quiring the  nonprofit  agencies  to  repay  the 
Government  when  buildings  are  completed 
by  obtaining  long-term  financing  from  com- 
mercial lenders.  Nonprofit  groups  say  they 
have  had  difficulty  obtaining  such  financing. 

This  proposal  brought  hundreds  of  pickets 
to  the  department's  headquarters  here  last 
week.  One  who  picketed  was  Lucy  Henderson 
of  Clemenson,  Mass.,  who  said:  "I  own  my 
own  home,  but  so  many  do  not.  I  Just  wanted 
to  help." 

MEDICARE   IS    COSTLY 

Health  is  another  area  of  concern.  The 
elderly  would  like  to  see  a  national  health 
Insurance  Instead  of  the  Medicare  program, 
which  now  requires  them  to  pay  up  to  $750 
from  their  own  pockets  for  each  hospitalized 
Illness. 

The  elderly  are  also  concerned  about  nutri- 
tion. Earlier  tihs  year,  the  Administration 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  raise  the  price  of 
food  stamps,  an  Increase  that  would  have 
disproportionately  affected  elderly  people. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration  was 
sued  for  not  spending  money  authorized  for 
community  feeding  programs  that  Insure 
Isolated  elderly  people  fellowship  as  well  as 
food. 

The  specifics  of  the  problems  do  not  con- 
cern Nelson  H.  Crulkshank,  the  73-year-old 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  as  much  as  an  administration  pol- 
icy that  he  contends  "is  sold  on  the  Idea  that 
the  way  to  get  out  of  a  recession  is  not  to 
spend  money." 

Mr.  Crulkshank  describes  as  "dishonest" 
the  Administration's  1976  budget,  which 
Ixmips  the  trust  funds  for  Social  Security 
and  Medicare,  and  railroad  retirement  funds 
and  the  Federal  employes  retirement  fund 
Into  the  operating  budget,  unnaturally  In- 
flating the  size  of  spending  for  social  pro- 
grams. 
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"HEAT" 


OVER  THE  NUCLEAR 
REACTOR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  current  search  for  alternative 
sources  of  energy  and  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency, debate  for  and  against  various 
forms  of  nucelar  energy  has  become  in- 
creasingly controversial  and  heated.  Be- 
cause the  energy  supply  question  Is  so 
complicated,  reasoned  decisions  to  pro- 
duce clean,  safe,  economical,  and  abun- 
dant energy  are  thwarted  by  both  emo- 
tionalism and  confusion. 

The  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor — 
LMBFR — is  one  technological  Innova- 
tion that  has  drawn  this  kind  of  atten- 
tion. 

As  a  new  nuclear  power  source,  the 
breeder  reactor  produces  electricity  and 
transforms  readily  available  uranium 
into  the  byproduct,  Plutonium.  Over 
time,  the  Plutonium  breeder  would 
transform  more  uranium  into  plutonlum 
than  it  used.  Thus,  it  is  called  a  breeder 
reactor.  The  excess  plutonlum  Is  used 
as  fuel  in  other  kinds  of  nuclear  reactors. 

The  advanced  LMBFR  has  been  given 
high  priority  and  support  by  the  re- 
cently foi-med  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration — ERSA.  But 
public  opinion  of  the  burden  is  extremely 
polarized.  The  safety  of  such  a  nuclear 
powerplant  seems  to  be  the  pivotal,  emo- 
tional issue.  Plutonium  and  other  wastes 
generated  by  nuclear  reactors  are  highly 
radioactive. 

Supporters  of  the  LMBFR  insist  that 
the  proposed  nuclear  powerplants  are 
safe,  nonpoUuting,  and  highy  efiBcient. 
Some  nuclear  industry  experts  believe 
nuclear  powerplants  pose  less  risk  to  the 
public  health  and  environment  than  do 
coal-  or  oil-fired  electric  plants. 

Proponents  say  that  nuclear  energy 
is  a  viable,  safe  source  since  Intensive  re- 
search is  insuring  quality  plant  con- 
struction and  stringent  controls  on 
radioactive  wastes.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, accident  risks  would  be  minimal. 

People  in  favor  of  developing  breeders 
say  nuclear  power  is  a  likely  solution  to 
our  long-term  energy  needs.  They  note 
that  nuclear-generated  power  Is  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  eflBcient. 

New  energy  technology  based  upon 
LMFBR's  could  be  operating  In  15  to  25 
years.  ERDA  officials  predict  that  the 
breeder  will  be  vital  In  meeting  50  per- 
cent of  the  projected  energy  demands 
In  the  first  year  of  operation,  and  up  to 
75  percent  In  subsequent  years. 

Supporters  of  breeders  point  to  ad- 
vantages of  dependence  on  uranium 
rather  than  oil.  The  element  uranium  is 
In  abundant  supply.  The  United  States 
boasts  30  to  40  percent  of  the  world's 
reserves  and  holds  a  stronger  position  In 
the  International  uranium  market  than 
the  oil  market. 

Opponents  point  to  breeders  as  an  un- 
necessary hazard  to  public  safety.  They 
view  the  Issue  as  a  "nuclear  nightmare" 
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because  of  plutoniiun's  radioactive  char- 
acteristics and  because  of  previous  ac- 
cidents In  experimental  breeders'  core 
meltdown.  Critics  warn  that  terrorists 
could  employ  stolen  plutonlum  to  con- 
struct their  own  nuclear  bombs. 

Many  objectors  decry  the  necessity  of 
LMFBR  energy.  They  claim  we  can  de- 
pend on  coal,  oil,  solar,  or  ocean  thermal 
energy  instead. 

The  expense  of  the  programs  is  an- 
other possible  drawback.  For  fiscal  year 
1976,  ERDA  received  $490  million  for 
LMFBR  research.  The  overall  program 
costs  are  projected  at  $10  billion. 
Skeptics  are  not  convinced  that  benefits 
outweigh  risks  of  costs.  They  add  that 
numerous  technical  problems  remain 
unsolved.  These,  they  argue,  Include 
waste  storage,  siting,  plutonlum  trans- 
port, and  potential  sabotage  or  accidents. 

The  generation  of  electric  energy  will 
play  a  larger  and  larger  role  In  tomor- 
row's society.  How  should  we  cope  with 
our  energy  needs?  Public  Interest  activ- 
ities should  address  themselves  seri- 
ously and  expediently  to  this  question. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  TURKEY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  debate  over  the 
resumption  of  military  aid  to  Turkey 
continues  to  hinge  on  strategic  matters, 
geopolitics,  military  expendiency,  and 
other  factors  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  submit  that  the  human  factors  In- 
volved in  the  tragic  situation  on  Cyprus 
far  outweigh  any  others.  To  underscore 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important 
aspect — the  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  basic  human  rights — I  herewith 
offer  a  letter  written  to  me  by  an  82-year- 
old  resident  of  Cyprus,  written  to  me  as 
a  result  of  my  recent  visit  to  that  em- 
battled country: 

LiMASsoL,  Cyprus. 
Representative  Edward  P.  Beard, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  Peter  Chrlsto,  an  82-year-old 
man,  coming  from  Kemar-tou-Yialon,  Cyp- 
man,  coming  from  Kemar-tou-Yialon, 
Cyprus. 

I  have  served  as  a  soldier  of  U.S.  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  1. 1  remember  those  days  when 
I  gave  my  heart  with  great  enthusiasm,  to 
help  U.  States.  I  felt  proud.  I  still,  even  now. 
feel  proud  for  what  I've  done  for  the  U.S., 
the  country  of  Democracy.  Now  my  wife  and 
me  live  as  refugees  at  Llmassol.  The  Turks 
from  Turkey  invaded  my  small  country,  the 
Island  of  CYPRUS,  and  drove  me  out  of  my 
home.  I  left  there  everything  I  had,  even 
my  photograph,  which  I  kept  for  60  years 
to  remind  me  of  my  life  as  a  soldier  of 
America.  On  that  photograph,  I  am  in  uni- 
form. 

My  village  Is  now  occupied  by  Turks  in- 
vaders and  my  house  Is  Inhabited  by  Turks 
transferred  from  Turkey. 

I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  you  Sir, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Congress,  for 
your  democratic  decision  not  to  allow  any 
more  U.S.  military  help  to  Turkey. 

Please  do  something  to  help  me  to  go  back 
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to  my  home.  I  am  sure  you  can  do.  No  more 
military  help  to  Turkey. 

I  don't  want  to  believe  that  the  Arms  I've 
served  for  several  years,  as  a  soldier  of  U.S. 
Army,  for  God  sake,  I  don't  want  to  feel 
that  those  arms  would  keep  me  out  of  my 
house  away  of  my  home,  and  live  as  a  refugee 
forever. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  Christo. 


PUBLIC  FEELING  ON  THE 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLIN03 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  most  impressed  with  the  great  pub- 
lic Interest  In  the  Bicentennial  year.  I 
regard  this  as  a  positive  development 
that  is  being  nurtured  by  the  press. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  columns 
and  also  one  that  displays  a  legitimate 
picture  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  Bi- 
centennial, is  that  by  Dennis  Wheeler  of 
the  Tinley  Park,  111.,  Star  Tribune  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday.  July  6  edition. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  very 
tjTDlcal  of  the  new  generation  of  subur- 
ban newspaper  editors  whose  energy 
and  talents  have  contributed  to  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  such  publications 
across  the  country. 

The  article  follows : 
Public  Feeling  on  the  Bicentennial 

When  I  was  born,  most  political  observers 
In  the  world  said  I  would  be  dead  within  a 
year. 

But  I  fooled  them  and  lasted  through  a 
bloody  revolution. 

Then  there  was  a  period  of  uncertainty, 
during  which  my  own  countrymen  weren't 
sure  whether  there  should  be  one  of  me  or 
13.  Finally,  In  1789  (when  I  was  still  a  child 
of  13 ) ,  they  decided  I  would  be  exclusive  In 
this  nation.  They  wrote  a  Constitution  that 
made  that  fact  clear. 

Since  then  I  have  been  through  some  good 
times  and  some  bad  times. 

There  have  been  some  times  of  shame  and 
some  times  of  triumph.  There  have  been 
moments  when  I  have  been  a  symbol  of  hope 
around  the  world.  Also  times  when  I  have 
been  an  object  of  derision. 

I  have  been  saluted,  talked  about  with 
deep  respect,  folded  carefully  and  Ironed 
religiously,  rushed  out  of  bad  weather  be- 
cause I  was  loved,  given  to  mayors  by  Con- 
gressmen to  be  flown  over  small  towns, 
draped  over  the  caskets  of  dead  heroes. 

I  have  also  been  Intentionally  soiled, 
thrown  on  the  ground  and  trampled  upon, 
torn  down  from  in  front  of  embassies,  burned 
by  angry  citizens  who  believed  I  had  lost  my 
meaning. 

There  have  been  moments  when  I  was  not 
proud  of  the  uses  to  which  I  have  been  put. 
Some  of  my  people  have  used  me  as  one  of 
their  excuses  for  unjust  or  self-serving  ac- 
tivity. 

For  example,  back  In  the  1800's  they  said 
the  things  I  stand  for  were  good  reasons 
for  Invading  Mexico  and  for  going  back  on 
treaties  with  the  red  men  in  the  West  and 
for  Intentionally  stirring  up  a  fight  on  the 
northern  border  of  Maine  in  order  to  take 
over  some  disputed  territory  from  the  Brltiflli. 

Later,  In  1898,  It  was  questionable  to  me 
(and  still  Is  to  many  historians)  whether  or 
not  I  should  have  been  carried  by  super- 
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patrictic  types  up  hills  In  Cuba  and  Into 
harbors  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  suspect- 
ed at  the  time  that  the  real  reason  for  all 
that  was  a  belief  among  my  country's  lead- 
ers that  our  nation  had  a  duty  to  become 
the  policeman  of  our  hemisphere. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  In  the  1960's,  the 
same  questions  were  raised  about  my  symbol- 
ism. This  time,  the  debate  grew  so  bitter 
that  some  of  my  own  countrymen — many  of 
them  patriotic  In  their  own  way — seared  my 
threads  with  lames  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
argue  that  I  had  no  business  being  paraded 
in  far-off  Viet  Nam. 

Others  have  mistreated  me  over  the  years, 
not  always  in  a  physical  way. 

Politicians,  some  later  proven  to  be  crooks, 
have  for  years  pointed  to  me  with  apparent 
pride  and  extolled  my  virtues.  Some  of  these 
had  actual  little  regard  for  what  I  stand  for. 
In  fact,  some  tried  to  use  me  as  an  accom- 
plice In  suppression — suppression  of  dissent, 
suppression  of  debate,  suppression  of  racial 
and  religious  freedom. 

But  these  low  moments  in  my  Incredibly 
exciting  198-year  life  have  been  few.  For  most 
of  my  life,  I  have  been  so  proud  I  have  often 
thought  I  would  unravel. 

There  was  the  night  I  was  seen  in  the  ter- 
rifying flashes  of  a  sea  war  by  a  man  named 
Key.  The  sight  of  me  In  that  fearful  moment 
moved  the  man  to  write  majestic  music  In 
my  behalf.  I  am  proud  that  I  still  hear  this 
music  often.  I  am  also  proud  that  most  of 
my  countrymen  still  sing  the  words  to  the 
music  with  as  much  pride  as  I  feel. 

A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  my  coun- 
try was  temporarily  torn  in  two.  One  of  my 
brothers  flew  in  half  the  country  and  we 
both  were  wrenched  by  it.  When  the  disrup- 
tion was  over,  I  again  became  the  only  one 
of  akind  and  this  was  accepted  despite  con- 
sxuning  post-war  bitterness  in  our  southern 
areas. 

It  Is  with  deep  pride  that  I  can  report  the 
bitterness  has  ebbed  and  unity  has  returned. 
In  fact,  many  think  I  am  treated  with  more 
aplomb  and  dignity  in  the  areas  that  once 
rebelled  than  in  the  northern  places  where 
it  is  possible  I  am  taken  sometimes  for 
granted. 

In  1917,  I  was  carried  across  cratered  fields 
in  Prance,  where  my  presence  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  save  freedom  In  Europe.  I  am 
proud  of  that. 

The  same  is  so  about  my  adventures  over- 
seas 25  years  later.  That  was  a  few  years  after 
some  men  filled  with  hatred  held  me  up  to 
scorn  and  tried  to  turn  me  into  an  object  of 
dlsgiist.  I  was  in  on  the  glory  of  the  world's 
salvation  from  these  men  and  some  of  the 
most  threatening  and  Inhuman  ideologies 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

There  is  one  memory  in  particular  I  will 
always  treasure.  You've  seen  pictures  of  it. 
It  was  when  my  soldiers  pushed  me  up  on 
top  of  a  mountain  in  Iwo  Jlma.  Grown  men 
cry  when  they  look  at  the  pictures. 

Possibly  the  thing  I'm  most  proud  of  is 
that  I  am  the  oldest  of  my  kind  in  the 
world. 

One  of  my  cousins  lived  only  a  few  weeks 
In  1917  in  Russia. 

Another  stayed  alive  only  three  years  in 
Czechoslovakia  before  he  was  slain  by 
Communists. 

Later,  in  the  same  country,  a  distant 
cousin  was  clanked  into  the  pavement  by 
tanks  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  same 
happened  to  another  brother  a  few  years 
earlier  in  Hungary. 

Relatives  of  mine  have  gone  up  and  gone 
down  in  various  places  around  the  world. 
But  only  here  in  America  has  a  Constitutional 
form  of  government  preserved  one  of  me  for 
as  long  as  198  years. 

Everybody  has  memories  to  be  proud  of 
or  to  be  sad  because  of.  Not  everybody  can 
be  always  proud  of  what  they  mean. 

I  can. 
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Despite  the  awful  times,  like  when  some 
of  my  leaders — Lincoln,  Oarfleld,  McKlnley, 
Kennedy — were  needlessly  murdered  by  fel- 
low Americans,  I  remain  proud  of  my  mean- 
tag. 

In  spite  of  Haymarket  Square,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  Joseph  McCarthy,  My  Lai,  Water- 
gate, the  1968  Democratic  Convention,  the 
ouster  of  the  Bonus  Army,  Birmingham, 
Selma,  and  George  Wallace  in  the  Doorway, 
I  remain  proud  of  my  meaning. 

My  meaning  was  and  is  that  people,  not 
kings  or  despots,  should  rule. 

My  meaning  is  that  all  persons  should 
have  the  same  chance  to  succeed. 

My  meaning  is  that  the  laws  of  the  people 
are  the  alternative  to  the  edicts  of  the  few. 
And  that  the  laws  of  the  people  may  be 
changed  for  the  better  by  the  people. 

My  meaning  Is  that  the  revolution  in  which 
I  was  born  198  years  ago  is  an  ongoing 
phenomenon.  That  change  and  improvement 
are  built  into  the  system  through  the  use  of 
voting  booths. 

My  meaning  is  that  my  people  can  speak 
their  minds,  pray  in  freedom,  be  tried  for 
crimes  by  their  peers. 

Above  all,  my  meaning  Is  that  a  very  ad- 
vanced degree  of  personal  freedom  is  possible 
even  in  a  complicated  society  as  long  as 
there  Is  the  people's  law. 

Friday  I  became  199  years  old. 

All  over  the  nation,  people  flew  me  In  front 
of  their  homes. 

I  hope  the  same  people  also  passed  to 
consider  anew  my  meaning.  That  way,  I'll 
live  at  least  another  199  years,  no  matter 
what  comes. 


July  11,  1975 


THE  RUSSIANS  ARE  COMING— 
WITH  CARS— in 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  depressed  state  of  the  American 
automobile  industry,  concern  has  been 
growing  about  possible  dumping  of  for- 
eign cars  on  the  American  market.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  I  discussed  the  plans 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  export  cars  to  this 
country.  Soviet  officials  were  reported 
willing  to  accept  up  to  a  30-percent 
loss  on  the  sale  of  each  car  in  order  to 
stimulate  sales.  Since  I  first  discussed  in 
this  body  Soviet  export  plans,  several 
other  Members  of  this  House  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  dumping  of  for- 
eign cars  in  this  country. 

Information  continues  to  accumulate 
on  the  Soviet  Lada  automobile  and  plans 
for  export  of  that  car.  At  this  point  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  an  article  from  Parade 
magazine  of  the  Sunday,  July  6,  Wash- 
ington Post: 

PiAT-Sovnrr  Deal 

The  Soviets  are  quick  learners.  Several 
years  ago.  Fiat,  the  Italian  automobile  giant, 
designed  and  built  an  $800  million  auto 
plant  in  TogUattlgrad  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  factory  the  Soviets  are  now  produc- 
ing the  Lada — a  stronger  and  sturdier  version 
of  the  Fiat  124,  designed  for  rough  Russian 
roads  and  climate.  They  are  producing  them 
at  the  rate  of  600,000  a  year  and  are  under- 
selling Fiat  in  the  British  market  by  about 
$800  per  model. 

The  Soviets  also  plan  to  market  the  Lada 
in  the  U.S.  at  an  as  yet  undisclosed  price. 

The  Soviets  recently  asked  Flat  to  increase 
their  auto-manufacturing  capacity,  but  Um- 
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not  without  some  export  controls. 

"What  is  the  sense,"  he  asks,  "of  showing 
the  Soviets  how  to  double  their  productiw 
capacity  If  they  are  going  to  take  our  marlc. 
ets  away  from  us?" 

Agnelli  says  the  West  European  Common 
Market  has  to  protect  Itself  against  the 
dumping  of  autos  In  the  fast-shrlpklng  Euro- 
pean market.  "If  the  Soviets  waiit  to  sell  in 
Eiirope  and  the  U.S.,"  he  says,  "then  they 
should  open  their  market  for  cars  In  the  So- 
viet Union." 

Also,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  I  wrote 
to  both  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  raising  a  number  of 
questions  on  the  Soviet  plans.  The  texts 
of  those  letters  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  9. 

I  have  received  repUes  to  my  questions 
from  the  Department  of  State  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  At  this  point  I  include  the 
text  of  each  of  those  letters : 

Department  op  State, 
Washington.  B.C.,  June  24, 1975 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ashbrook,  the  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  5  concerning  proposed  imports  of  auto- 
mobUes  from  the  USSR  at  below  market 
prices. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  not  negotiating 
with  any  Soviet  enterprise  for  the  import 
of  Soviet  automobiles  into  the  United  States. 
I  understand  that  a  U.S.  importing  flrmi 
Satra,  Is  planning  to  introduce  these  cars 
in  the  U.S.  market. 

The  sale  of  Soviet  automobiles  in  the  U.S. 
at  a  loss  could  bring  the  transaction  under 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  as  amended. 
If,  after  a  receipt  of  a  properly  documented 
petition,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  the  cars  are  being  sold  at  below 
the  f&lr  market  value  and  if  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  determines  that 
there  Is  injury  to  U.S.  Industry  as  a  result 
of  these  sales,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
would  Issue  a  finding  that  those  imports 
will  be  subject  to  dumping  duties  that  will 
bring  the  Import  price  In  line  with  the  ap- 
propriate market  value.  For  more  detailed 
information  on  the  procedures  Involved  in 
the  Implementation  of  the  Antidumping 
Act,  I  suggest  that  you  write  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  (Tariff  Affairs),  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  Washington,  D.C.  20220. 

I  hope  you  wUl  call  on  me  If  you  believe 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  1, 1975. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ashbrook:  The  At- 
torney General  has  asked  me  to  respond  to 
your  letter  of  June  5,  1975,  concerning  the 
applicability  of  federal  antidumping  laws  to 
sales  of  Soviet-made  cars  in  the  United 
States.  Your  letter  cites  a  recent  newspaper 
report  to  the  effect  that  such  sales  may  be 
made  in  the  United  States  at  a  loss  of  30 
percent  on  each  car. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  (19  US.C. 
S  160  et  seq.)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  shall  assess  a  special  dumping 
duty  on  Imported  articles  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  class  or  kind  of  foreign 
merchandise  is  being,  or  Is  likely  to  be,  sold 
In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  at  less  than 
fair  value,  and  the  United  States  Interna- 
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tional  Trade  Commission  determines  that  an 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is 
likely  to  be  injured,  or  Is  prevented  from 
being  established,  by  reason  of  the  importa- 
tion of  such  merchandise  into  the  United 
States. 

The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  ad- 
minister this  statute,  although  it  has  par- 
ticipated In  its  proceedings  to  stress  certain 
competitive  Issues  in  connection  with  the 
administration  and  Interpretation  of  the  Act. 
In  the  past,  there  have  been  Investigations 
conducted  In  connection  with  products  im- 
ported from  state-controlled  economies.  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union.  An  inquiry  to  the 
Treasury  Department  might  provide  you  with 
more  specific  Information. 

There  is  also  an  earlier  antidumping  stat- 
ute, the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  (15  U.S.C. 
{72),  which  provides  for  criminal  sanctions 
and  a  private  treble  damage  remedy.  How- 
ever, liability  under  the  1916  Act  Is  condi- 
tioned on  proof  of  the  "intent  of  destroying 
or  injuring  an  Industry  In  the  United  States, 
or  of  restraining  or  monopolizing  any  part 
of  trade  or  commerce  In  such  articles  In  the 
United  States."  The  government  has  never 
initiated  an  action  under  this  statute  nor 
has  there  been  a  final  Judgment  rendered 
pursuant  to  any  private  action.  Since  Con- 
gress apparently  enacted  the  1921  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  proof  requirements 
of  the  1916  Act  and  to  provide  an  adminis- 
trative remedy  against  the  goods  themselves, 
it  Is  likely  that  any  Investigation  of  Soviet- 
made  automobiles  would  be  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1921. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter,  please  contact  me.  Thank  you  for 
your  interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Kattper, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust 
Division. 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  24, 1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Ashbrook:  The  Congressional 
Record  of  June  9,  1975,  contained  texts  of 
letters  you  sent  to  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice and  State  regarding  the  possible  dump- 
ing of  automobiles  from  Russia  in  the  United 
States.  As  you  may  know,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  antidumping  law.  Allow 
me  to  outline  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
and  the  necessary  steps  for  the  initiation  of 
formal  proceedings. 

Dumping,  as  defined  In  the  U.S.  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921,  (19  U.S.C.  160,  et  seq.)  oc- 
curs when  foreign  merchandise  Is  or  is  likely 
to  be  sold  for  export  to  the  U.S.  at  less  than 
Its  "fair  value".  I.e.,  the  home  market  price, 
on  an  exfactory  basis,  and  such  sales  injure 
or  are  likely  to  Injure  a  U.S.  Industry.  The 
Treasury  Department  performs  the  price 
comparison  phase  of  the  investigation,  and 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  ex- 
amines the  Injury  question.  If  determina- 
tions of  both  agencies  are  affirmative,  a 
dumping  finding  is  Issued  and  special  dump- 
ing duties  are  assessed  to  eliminate  any  price 
discrimination  which  may  exist  in  individual 
entries  of  the  merchandise. 

In  the  situation  outlined  In  your  letters, 
since  the  Russian  home  market  price  prob- 
ably would  not  be  reflective  of  true  costs, 
under  the  Antidumping  regulations  (see  sec- 
tion 153.5(b)  of  attached  regulations)  Treas- 
ury's price  comparisons  would  be  made  be- 
tween the  Russian  export  price  and  the  price 
at  which  similar  merchandise  is  sold  In  a 
non-state-controUed-economy  country.  How- 
ever, since  no  export  sales  of  these  automo- 
biles have  yet  been  made,  the  existence  of 
possible  less  than  fair  value  pricing  may  be 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  Treasury  Department's  policies  require 
that  investigations  be   Initiated  only  upon 
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receipt  of  a  petition  of  dumping  on  behalf  of 
a  domestic  Industry  (see  153.26  of  regula- 
tions). This  policy  was  adopted  because,  al- 
though price  discrimination  may  be  apparent, 
the  proceedings  would  be  meaningless  If 
there  were  no  Injury  or  likelihood  of  Injury 
to  a  U.S.  Industry.  Therefore,  even  If  a  peti- 
tion Is  acceptable  and  Treasury  finds  sales  at 
less  than  fair  value,  a  petitioner  subsequent- 
ly must  prove  Injury  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  be- 
fore a  dumping  finding  can  be  made. 

Congress,  In  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  ac- 
knowledged this  approach  and  recognized  the 
need  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and  costly  In- 
vestigations In  those  cases  In  which  the  peti- 
tion may  meet  the  burden  of  a  prima  facie 
case  of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value,  but  raises 
a  substantial  doubt  as  to  whether  a  U.S.  in- 
dustry Is  being  or  Is  likely  to  be  Injured.  In 
such  cases.  Treasury  may  refer  the  question 
to  the  International  Trade  Commission  at  an 
early  stage  of  Its  inquiry  for  a  determination 
as  to  whether  there  Is  any  reasonable  Indica- 
tion of  injury  or  likelihood  thereof.  There- 
fore, sufficient  Information  regarding  Injury 
must  be  presented  at  the  time  an  antidump- 
ing petition  Is  filed.  Accordingly,  a  formal 
petition  must  contain  the  Information  de- 
scribed In  the  attached  questionnaire.  If  your 
constituent  has  any  difficulties  In  Interpret- 
ing this  questionnaire,  he  should  call  Herb 
Shelley  at  964-8256. 

If  a  proper  petition  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dustry Is  filed.  Treasury  will  proceed  prompt- 
ly with  the  Inquiry  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

David  R.  Macdonald, 
Assistant  Secretary  {Enforcement,  Oper- 
ations and  Tariff  Affairs). 


'THE   IRISH-AMERICAN    HERITAGE 
COUNCIL  OF  PHILADELPHIA" 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Bicen- 
tennial approaches,  our  attention  is  in- 
evitably drawn  to  the  wide  diversity  of 
people  of  many  nationalities,  races,  and 
creeds  who  have  built  our  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  rich  variety  of  heritages 
is  one  of  the  priceless  assets  of  our 
country. 

One  organization  that  has  worked 
diligently  to  preserve  the  heritage  and 
traditions  of  its  people  is  the  Federation 
of  United  Irish-American  Societies  of 
Delaware  Valley,  Pa.  The  Federation 
has  created  a  Heritage  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  teaching 
Irish  and  Irish-American  culture  and 
history.  The  principal  goal  of  the  Herit- 
age Council  is  to  build  a  library,  museum, 
and  cultural  center  in  the  Philadelphia 
area. 

Recently  Mr.  Harry  J.  Fltzgibbon, 
chairman  of  the  Heritage  Council,  and 
Mr.  William  J.  Brennan,  president  of 
the  Federation  of  United  Irish-American 
Societies,  sent  me  a  copy  of  their  plan 
for  the  Bicentennial.  In  their  letter, 
they  express  the  hope  that  cultural  pro- 
grams by  the  many  ethnic  groups  that 
comprise  our  country  will  lead  to  greater 
respect  for  other's  traditions  and  cul- 
ture. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    salute    the    Irish- 
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American  Heritage  Council  for  its  out- 
standing work  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
and  I  ofifer  for  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  Council's  plan  for  the  Bicentennial: 
Program  for  the  Heritage  Council  for  the 
Bicentennial  1976 

The  Irish  Heritage  Council,  an  autonomous 
committee  of  the  umted  Irish-American  So- 
cieties of  Delaware  Valley,  Pa.,  was  originally 
organized  In  1969.  The  objective  and  goal  of 
this  committee  was  to  plan  for  the  future 
and  plan  to  find  a  permanent  repository  for 
Items  of  Irish  and  Irish -American  culture 
and  history  where  the  story  of  the  Irish 
could  be  perpetuated  In  the  teaching  of  all 
phases  of  Irish  culture. 

The  repository  would  consist  of  a  combi- 
nation library  and  museum,  where  classes 
could  be  held  for  the  teaching  of  Irish  his- 
tory, literature,  langruage,  music  and  danc- 
ing and  Its  relation  to  and  with  America. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Bicentennial 
and  a  request  to  participate,  we  gladly  of- 
fered our  services  to  Philadelphia  '76  Inc., 
who  Immediately  accepted  our  offer.  We  have 
since  co-operated  and  co-ordlnat«d  with 
their  Ethnic  projects. 

We  organized  our  Heritage  Council  into 
various  Subcommittees  in  order  to  meet  the 
requests  of  Philadelphia  '76  and  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Bicentennial. 

In  this  manner  we  have  had  to  this  date 
three  Cultural  Exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  In- 
ternational Folk  Festival  sponsored  by  the 
Human  Relations  Committee  of  Pemberton, 
New  Jersey,  and  at  the  Bushrod  Library  in 
Philadelphia.  At  these  exhibitions  we  proudly 
displayed  the  IrLsh  contributions  to  -America, 
along  with  Irish  Culture.  Also  during  the 
"American  Way"  Sunday  held  at  the  Park- 
way, our  Irish  dancers,  besides  performing 
during  their  own  time  slots,  filled  In  the  void 
when  other  groups  failed  to  show  up  for 
their  performances.  At  one  time  we  had  Irish 
dancers  on  three  different  stages  perform- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  enthusiastic  visitors. 

Our  present  exhibit  consists  of  colonial 
presentations  of  Irish-American  contribu- 
tions to  the  War  of  Independence  and  Irish - 
American  contributions  to  literature,  music, 
sculpture,  art,  architecture.  Industry,  science, 
military,  religion,  stage,  screen,  radio,  sports, 
and  aviation.  In  addition,  plays,  concerts! 
lectures  and  an  oral  history  program,  now 
In  progress,  are  planned  to  be  enlarged. 

We  shall  continue  with  our  cultural  pro- 
grams during  the  Bicentennial,  showing  and 
sharing  our  way  of  life,  our  culture,  and 
our  contributions  to  America.  We  still  have 
not  lost  sight  of  our  goal,  our  objective  to 
have  a  permanent  resting  and  display  place 
for  our  Irish  history  and  to  perpetuate  our 
culture  and  contributions  to  America.  When 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  is  over,  we  want 
to  still  be  In  existence,  still  striving  to  show 
posterity  what  the  Irish  did  for  America  and 
what  America  did  for  the  Irish. 


OUR  ELDERLY  MAY  BE  OUT  IN  THE 
COLD 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent gasoline  price  hikes,  just  in  time  for 
our  country's  July  4th  festivities,  may 
well  signal  another  surge  in  the  prices 
charged  consumers  for  other  fuel 
sources.  According  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  the  costs  of  electricity,  nat- 
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ural  gas,  and  home  heating  oil  have  all 
jumped  ahead  since  January  1974,  up- 
wards of  30  percent  or  more. 

While  everyone  in  the  United  States 
is  affected  by  these  rising  energy  costs, 
they  hit  our  elderly  and  those  on  fixed 
incomes  the  hardest.  Americans  who  are 
better  off  financially  can  absorb  the 
higher  prices  by  cutting  back  on  lux- 
tiries.  They  can  also  cut  back  on  energy 
more  easily.  It  is  one  thing  to  stop  heat- 
ing one's  swimming  pool,  or  perhaps 
even  joining  a  carpool  w^ith  neighbors. 
But  an  elderly  couple  just  making  ends 
meet  with  social  security  may  suffer 
more  than  just  inconvenience  when 
their  fuel  bill  doubles.  They  may  be  un- 
able to  pay  for  enough  fuel  to  keep 
warm. 

These  unfortunate  people  have  very 
little  leeway  in  their  use  of  energy.  Their 
use  of  fuel  is  just  for  the  essentials — 
heat  and  light,  water  heating,  cooking, 
and  refrigeration.  There  are  many  older 
Americans  who  stay  home  all  day  in  the 
winter  to  keep  warm,  and  yet  they  strug- 
gle to  pay  for  enough  fuel  to  keep  their 
homes  above  the  chill  point.  Sometimes 
they  do  not.  Nobody  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  elderly  couples  were  found  last 
winter  during  the  energy  crisis  frozen 
to  death  in  their  own  homes. 

Upward  of  15  percent  of  earnings  of 
a  lower-income  family  goes  for  these 
energy  items,  compared  to  4  percent  of 
the  income  of  the  well-off. 

Those  not  so  well  off  also  pay  more 
per  unit  of  electricity  and  natural  gas 
than  prosperous  families.  This  is  because 
electricity  and  natural  gas  prices  are 
structured  so  that  the  more  one  uses, 
th3  lower  the  unit  rate.  Our  less  affluent 
individuals  pay  higher  prices  precisely 
because  they  use  less. 

There  is  another  factor  I  feel  it  is 
important  to  mention.  Social  security 
benefits  are  the  main,  and  sometimes  the 
only  source  of  income  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  older  Americans.  These  bene- 
fits are  increased  according  to  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  escalator  based  upon 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  escalator  may  not 
adequately  reflect  the  effect  of  rising 
costs  on  older  persons,  because  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  is  actually  computed 
on  data  related  to  an  urban  family  of 
four,  with  a  moderate  income.  It  is 
therefore  not  an  entirely  accurate  re- 
flector of  the  consumption  patterns  of 
older  individuals,  particularly  in  light 
of  their  dependence  on  the  inflation- 
prone  items. 

The  plight  of  our  elderly  in  costly 
times  must  be  reckoned  with,  or  they  will 
literally  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  I  believe  will  bring 
some  needed  relief.  This  legislation 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  consumers  a  Federal  income  tax 
deduction  for  the  State  and  local  public 
utility  taxes  which  they  pay. 

Presently,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
permits  taxpayers  to  deduct  State  and 
local  taxes  on  real  property,  on  personal 
property,  on  income,  on  gasoline,  and  on 
general  sales. 

Yet  Congress  eliminated  deductions  in 
1964  for  a  number  of  State  and  local 
taxes,  on  the  grounds  that,  among  other 
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things,  taxpayers  had  difficulty  reporting 
these  taxes  accurately.  Yet  utility  taxes 
are  easily  kept  track  of,  probably  more 
easily  than  the  gasoline  taxes  which  the 
law  permits  taxpayers  to  declare. 

It  is  true  that  by  definition,  a  tax  de- 
duction conveys  no  benefit  upon  people 
who  do  not  itemize  their  deductions.  But 
I  feel  Congress  should  not  be  unwilling 
to  add  a  new  deduction  which  would 
achieve  greater  equity  in  determining 
taxable  income. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
especially  aid  our  elderly  and  citizens 
living  on  fixed  incomes  who  are  bearing 
so  much  of  the  brunt  of  these  fuel  in- 
creases. In  fact,  a  Federal  income  tax 
deduction  for  utility  taxes  would  help 
everybody  bear  today's  unprecedented 
rises  in  the  cost  of  utilities.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  consider  this  legislation 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  bill  would  become 
effective  for  the  taxable  year  beginning 
January  1,  1976,  and  we  may  very  well 
be  in  the  middle  of  a  long,  cold,  and 
chillingly  expensive  winter. 


July  11,  1975 


GRASSROOTS  JOURNALISM  AT 
ITS  BEST 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speakor,  I  have 
said  for  some  time  that  in  my  opinion 
the  citizens  who  reside  in  western  Kan- 
sas enjoy  the  best  grassroots  journalism 
our  Nation  has  to  offer.  I  have  made  this 
statement  because  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  our  smalltown  newspapers 
not  only  report  what  is  happening  in 
their  communities  in  fine  fashion,  they 
are  part  of  the  community  as  well. 

Last  May,  in  Stafford,  Kans.,  death 
closed  out  the  career  of  a  distinguished 
newspaper  publisher  whose  service  to  his 
community.  State,  and  Nation  was  tmly 
exemplary. 

Ernest  A.  Briles  of  Stafford,  Kans., 
died  May  18.  His  life  epitomizes  the  very 
best  of  what  the  newspaper  profession  Is 
all  about.  As  his  friend  and  current  pub- 
lisher of  the  Stafford  Courier  newspaper 
put  it,  "Ernie  Briles  was  a  man  of  hon- 
esty, integrity,  a  scholar,  world  traveler, 
former  teacher,  politician,  and  much, 
much  more." 

Mr.  Briles  had  the  unique  distinction 
of  serving  in  the  Kansas  State  Legisla- 
ture as  speaker  and  as  president  pro  tem- 
pore, a  rare  distinction  in  the  annals  of 
State  or  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues — and 
to  those  within  the  press  gallery — ^the 
following  account  of  Mr.  Briles'  career. 
To  me,  there  could  be  no  finer  or  more 
needed  example  for  those  within  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  or  those  in  public 
service  than  this  beloved  man's  life. 

The  article  follows : 

CotnttER  Pttblisher  Writes  — 30 to 

IlXTJSTHIOUS   CARZES 

Death  closed  out  a  career  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  state,  his  county,  his  commu- 
nity, and  his  fellow  men  Sunday  evening. 


May    18,    1975,   as   E.   A.   Briles   of   Stafford 
passed  away  In  the  Stafford  District  Hospital. 
He  was  82  years  of  age. 

He  had  lived  in  Stafford  since  1915. 
He  was  born  to  Harrison  W.  Briles  and 
Susie  Briles  In  Crandall,  Coffey  county,  July 
30,  1892,  attended  country  school,  completed 
a  four  year  high  school  course  In  LeRoy  in 
three  years,  and  went  on  to  earn  an  AB. 
degree  from  what  was  Campbell  College  In 
Holton. 

He  taught  high  school  classes  In  the  1912- 
13  term  at  Winchester,  Kansas,  where  he  met 
Ada  Lucille  Cole,  whom  he  was  later  to 
marry.  He  taught  school  In  the  provincial 
high  school  at  Tarlac,  Philippine  Islands,  for 
two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Kansas. 

He  and  Ada  were  married  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  May  22,  1915.  E.  A.  purchased  the  Staf-' 
ford  County  Republican  from  Earl  Akers,  in 
August,  1915,  and  In  June,  1917,  bought  the 
Stafford  Courier  from  Nate  Reece.  He  com- 
bined both  weekly  newspapers  under  the 
banner  of  the  Stafford  Courier,  and  continued 
as  its  publisher  until  January,  1972,  when  he 
sold  It  to  Frank  Smiley,  present  publisher. 

Since  that  time,  despite  declining  health, 
he  continued  to  write  editorials  and  a  spe- 
cial column  for  the  Courier,  and  remained 
active  until  recent  weeks. 

His  service  to  his  community  included  four 
years  as  mayor  of  Stafford,  10  years  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Stafford  County  Fair  Association, 
and  active  work  In  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Methodist  Church,  Masonic  Blue  Lodge, 
Knights  Templar,  and  in  whatever  task  beck- 
oned  his  talents. 

His  penchant  for  leadership  prevailed  In 
his  newspapering,  eis  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  served  in  official  capacities  in  the 
Kansas  Press  Association,  including  a  term 
as  president.  He  was  also  an  active  worker 
In  the  National  Editorial  Association,  serv- 
ing a  term  as  Its  treasurer.  He  gained  na- 
tional recognition  in  the  NEA  and  was  given 
its  President's  Award  of  Merit.  While  active 
In  NEA,  Mr.  Briles  and  Ada  traveled  over 
much  of  the  world,  and  developed  warm 
friendships  far  and  wide. 

In  February,  1970,  he  was  named  Kansas 
Editor  of  the  Year  In  the  annual  William 
Allen  White  Schrx)!  of  Journalism  activities 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  one  of  the  high- 
est newspaper  honors  available  to  Kansans. 

He  was  elected  Stafford  county  Represent- 
ative to  the  Kansas  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1934,  gained  immediate  recognition 
as  a  trusted  leader,  and  was  chosen  in  1939 
by  his  fellow  Legislators  as  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Then  he  moved  on  to  the  State  Senate, 
where  his  career  was  likewise  outstanding 
and  where  his  fellow  Senators,  In  1945,  chose 
him  as  President  Protempore  and  floor  lead- 
er. At  that  time  no  member  before  him  In 
the  Kansas  Legislature  had  reached  the  pin- 
nacle In  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  1949  Mr.  Briles  was  named  by  Governor 
Prank  Carlson  as  chairman  of  a  newly  formed 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  charged  with 
trymg  to  elevate  the  Kansas  social  welfare 
program  and  the  condition  of  Kansas  men- 
tal hospitals  from  near  the  absolute  bottom 
in  the  nation  to  a  plane  of  respectability. 
C.  O.  Butz  and  Blake  Williamson,  two  of  hla 
most  trusted  legislative  workers,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  three-man  committee. 

This  trio,  with  Briles  providing  the  leader- 
ship, enjoyed  Implicit  confidence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Legislature  and  Justified  that 
confidence  completely,  for  at  the  end  of 
eight  years,  when  Mr.  Briles  resigned,  the 
Kansas  program  and  the  Kansas  status  In 
matters  of  social  welfare  and  mental  health 
hospital  programs,  had  been  moved  to  the 
top  In  this  nation. 

For  all  the  illustrious  career  this  man 
carved  In  community  work,  newspapering, 
and  the  legislative  halls,  it  was  this  phenom- 
enal accomplslhment  In  the  field  of  social 
and  mental  welfare  that  thrilled  blm  most 
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"I  feel  good  about  it  because  we  were  able  to 
belp  those  who  could  not  help  themselves". 
Xbat  was  his  simple  statement  In  the  matter. 
Kansas  became  a  national  example  because 
of  this  program. 

To  many  he  was  "E.A."  To  closer  associ- 
ates he  was  "Ernie".  His  name  was  Ernest 
Austin  Briles  but  to  his  family  he  was,  as 
his  mother  called  him  early  In  his  life,  "Sun- 
ny", and  to  his  loved  ones  he  remained, 
always,  "Sunny".  Not  "Sonny",  but  "Sunny". 

He  was  tolerant,  unpretentious,  modest.  He 
was  equally  at  ease  with  the  mighty  and 
the  lowly  and  they.  In  turn,  with  him. 

To  him  and  to  Ada  were  born  two  daugh- 
ters who  survive  him:  Ernestine  (Mrs.  Earl 
Hayes)  and  Jeanne  (Darnall)  whose  hus- 
band Richard  died  March  25,  1970.  Mrs. 
Briles  died  Feb.  12,  1958.  He  is  also  survived 
by  his  son-in-law.  Earl  Hayes;  five  grand- 
children. Richael  T.  Hayes  and  wife  Ruth 
Ann  of  Springfield,  Mo.;  Rebecca  Jane  Welsh 
and  husband  C.  Charles  of  Anaheim,  Calif.; 
Melissa  Sue  Hayes  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Richard  Thomas  Darnall  of  Kansas  City,  Ks.; 
Sarah  Jeanne  Vaughn  and  husband  Gerald 
W.  of  Norwood,  Mo.;  two  great  grandsons: 
Michael  Garrick  and  Scott  Earl  Hayes  of 
Springfield,  Mo.;  other  relatives  and  a  multi- 
tude of  friends. 

Memorial  services  were  Wednesday,  May 
21,  1975.  at  10  am.  at  Peacock-Milton  Me- 
morial Chapel.  Clergyman,  Ralph  A.  Rosen- 
Wad;  vocal  soloists,  Mrs.  Donald  Grogan 
and  Bob  Minks;  organist,  Mrs.  Rex  Milton. 
Interment  In  Stafford  Cemetery. 


NAVY  FIGHTER  POLICY:    "COMES 
NOW   THE   F-18?" 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  by  myself  and  others  relative  to 
the  Navy's  selection  of  the  F-18  fighter. 
In  my  view,  the  decision  may  not  have 
been  a  wise  one.  In  this  connection,  I 
commend  the  article  that  follows  from 
Government  Executive  magazine  for 
June  1975  by  John  T.  Hayward  which 
discusses  the  problem  of  selection  of  such 
planes : 

Navy  Fighter  Policy:  "Comes  Now 
THE   F-18?" 

The  Navy's  recent  "decision"  to  "buy"  the 
F-18  fighter  aircraft — which  doesn't  exist 
except  on  paper — is  hard  to  understand  .  .  . 
unless  you  assume  they  don't  really  want  It 
at  all. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  whole  exer- 
cise recalls  history  to  me — and  after  34  years 
as  an  active  Navy  aviator,  I  believe  I  can 
Justify  some  objective  statements  on  naval 
aviation. 

When  I  quit,  I  had  more  than  13,000  flying 
hours,  and  had  fiown  more  than  100  different 
types  of  aircraft;  Including  French,  British, 
CSerman  and  Japanese  as  well  as  U.S. — almost 
every  kind  built  from  the  immediate  post- 
World  War  II  period  up  through  the  P-111. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Jet  age,  right  after 
that  war,  naval  aviation  was  run  by  the  most 
conservative  type  of  people,  technically.  They 
had  done  a  superb  Job  In  the  war  (with  first- 
rate  results  like  the  F6F  Hellcat);  but  like 
most  successful  people,  they  were  not  ready 
for  change. 

Thus,  while  the  Jet  engine  was  revolution- 
izing aviation,  more  than  one  high  admiral 
said  no  Jet  could  operate  from  a  CVA/alr- 
craft  carrier.  And  they  coppered  their  beta 
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with  such  compromises  as  the  Ryan  Fireball 
(a  combination  jet  and  reciprocating  en- 
gine) and  were  strong  for  the  turboprop. 
The  A2D,  A2J  and  the  Tailsitter  are  monu- 
ments to  their  beliefs.  But  our  concern  here 
Is  with  fighters. 

While  the  F-86,  one  of  America's  most  suc- 
cessful fighters,  was  proving  Its  worth  In  the 
Korean  war,  the  Navy  was  stuck  with  its 
Grumman  F9F,  a  low-performance,  over- 
weight, underpKJwered  fighter.  Its  Korean 
record  was  dismal  and  it  couldn't  compete 
with  MIGs.  So  the  Navy  bought  FJ-l's  but, 
conservative  as  usual,  said  a  swept-wlng 
fighter  could  never  operate  from  a  CVA. 

And  Its  straight- wing  FJ-1  naturally  was 
not  In  the  same  performance  class  with  the 
F-86.  About  that  time,  the  Navy  came  out 
with  Its  first  real  modern  Jet  combat  fighter 
since  World  War  II,  the  Chance  Vought  F8U 
Crusader — a  plane  that  subsequently  built 
an  enviable  air  combat  record. 

I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  If  It  couldn't 
outperform  the  "F-18"  In  a  fight. 

Engines  are  the  secret  to  a  good  Jet  air- 
craft. And  when  Navy  realized  this,  they 
came  out  with  a  new  fighter  requirement. 
Basically,  It  had  to  go  Mach  2  speed  at  alti- 
tude and  land  within  750  feet  on  an  angled- 
deck  carrier.  It  had  to  have  sufficient  fuel 
for  what  Is  called  a  two-hour  cycle  time  for 
the  carrier.  I.e.,  be  able  to  fly  as  a  fighter  two 
hours  and  still  have  sufficient  fuel  reserve  to 
return  to  the  carrier. 

The  competition  boiled  down  to  just  two. 
The  F8U-3  with  a  J-75  engine  and  the  F4H 
with  two  J-79  engines.  The  reasons  the  F4H 
won  should  have  taught  us  a  great  deal  about 
what  to  demand  of  this  "F-18"  generation  of 
aircraft. 

But  the  Crusader,  while  It  had  good  per- 
formance, required  a  mass  of  electronics 
which  would  have  made  It  a  maintenance 
nightmare  aboard  ship. 

While  I  was  Chief  of  Naval  Development, 
we  had  worked  long  and  hard,  and  spent  mil- 
lions, on  Improvements  in  interception  radar. 
It  was  a  technical  step  up  of  the  highest 
order. 

(On  retrospect.  It  is  strange  that  we  worked 
so  hard  and  long  in  the  technical  areas 
to  obtain  all-weather  capability,  then  find 
that  in  any  war  short  of  an  all-out  one  the 
chances  of  vising  such  systems  are  small. 
Limited  war  requires  use  of  what  we  call  the 
"Mark  One"  eyeball  before  firing.  The  con- 
straints Inherent  In  such  limited  actions 
demand  better  Identification  than  )ust  firing 
at  a  radar  blip) . 

Also,  we  could  not  Imagine  a  lone  F8  U 
pilot  at  Mach  2,  gazing  Into  the  radar  scope 
and  still  being  able  to  operate  the  whole  sys- 
tem efficiently.  That  problem  brought  about 
the  two-seater  concept  which,  coupled  with 
the  all-weather,  long-range  requirement, 
eliminated  the  F8  U  from  the  competition 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  record  to  date  of  the  F4  attests  to  the 
soundness  of  selecting  It  In  1954-55;  but  at 
the  time,  the  idea  of  not  only  two  engines 
but  two  seats  horrified  the  "Hellcat  Aces" 
of  WWII.  They  quieted  down  when  It  first 
flew  In  1958  and  achieved  Mach  2.6  speeds. 

The  evolution  of  the  F-14  out  of  the  In- 
famous TFX  has  been  covered  In  detail  and 
needs  little  added  here.  It  Is  basically  an  ex- 
pensive, heavy,  twin-engine  fighter  using 
missiles  for  fleet  air  defense — but  It  Is  not 
what  one  would  call  an  air  combat  fighter. 

The  Navy  named  Its  missile  system  Phoe- 
nix because  it  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
Eagle-Mlsslleer  program  Robert  McNamara 
cancelled. 

The  same  engine  developed  for  the  Mlssl- 
leer  plane,  the  TF-30,  Is  In  the  P-111  and  the 
F-14.  The  whole  F-14  concept  Is  another 
chapter  in  the  running  argument  In  the 
Navy  and  In  the  Congress — where  Navy  U 
always  under  fire  for  concentrating  on  car- 
rier task  force  defense  leaving  nothing  for 
the  offense. 
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In  addition  to  that  argimient.  the  F-14  is 
party  to  another  one:  twin  engines  vs.  single 
englned  aircraft.  But  for  all  the  heated  emo- 
tion on  the  subject,  about  the  only  reliable 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  sta- 
tistics on  fatal  accidents  is  that  two-seat 
aircraft  consistently  kill  more  people  than 
single-seat — a  rot  entirely  surprlsmg  fact. 

Fatal  Accidents/ Fatalities  for  1970-74. 

A-4,  54/61;  A-7,  64/64;  F-8,  25/25;  A-«. 
22/40;  F-4,  61/95. 

Fatal  Accident  Rate  per  10,000  flying  hours. 

A-4,  0.464;  A-7,  0.666;  F-8,  0.692;  A-6, 
0.430;  F-4,  0.646. 

As  noted,  the  F4H  selection  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  dictates  of  safety.  (Its  accident 
record.  Incidentally,  In  Its  early  operational 
phases  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  much-maligned  F-IU.) 

A  more  pertment  factor  In  the  debate  Is 
cost.  It  is  a  little-known  fact  that  the  15- 
year  life  cycle  costs  of  an  aircraft  are  more 
than  16  times  greater  than  the  acquisition 
cost.  Carrier  people  know  the  fewer  types  of 
engines  they  have,  the  cheaper  the  whole 
operation  becomes.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  insisted  on  putting  the  J-52  engine  lu 
both  the  A4  and  A6;  the  J-79  engine  in  both 
the  P4  and  the  A-3J  (that  later  became  the 
A5.) 

The  F-16  having  the  same  engine  as  the 
F-15  Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  P-18 
having  an  expected  $1.3  bUllon  savings  In 
life  cycle  costs  compared  to  the  F-17  whose 
engine  would  be  new  and  unique. 

Which  brings  us  to  Navy's  selection  of  the 
"F-18"  as  Its  Air  Combat  Fighter!  How  It 
could  select  an  aircraft  that  lost  both  on 
cost  and  performance  in  an  Air  Force  com- 
petition Is  really  hard  to  rationalize.  I  be- 
lieve the  Navy  did  not  want  either  the  F-16 
or  F-17;  but  wanted  Congress  to  permit  It  to 
pursue  Its  over-all  program  with  the  F-14. 

The  awarded  contract  is  really  Just  a 
"look-see"  engineering  one.  Maybe  It's  true 
they  expect  Congress  to  stop  It  because  It 
flies  in  the  face  of  what  Congress  desired.  If 
they  do,  they  may  hope  the  result  of  stop- 
ping It  will  be  that,  eventually,  they  will  get 
the  F-14's  they  desire — after  some  time 
lapses  and  they  can  point  out  they  have  too 
few  fighters  to  man  the  carriers. 

Or  they  may  have  picked  a  loser  because 
they  think  It  will  make  Congress  happy  to 
spread  the  work  around  on  fighters  and  help 
solve  unemployment  problems. 

So  they  may  get  the  F-18  they  don't  want, 
anyway. 

If  they  do,  it  will  be  history  repeating 
Itself.  The  Navy  will  once  again  not  have 
the  available  top-line  fighters  It  needs. 

As  an  experienced  aviator,  I  say  it  was  a 
poor  decision. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  has  a  large  number  of 
citizens  who  are  of  Estonian,  Latvian, 
and  Lithuanian  descent.  Many  of  them 
have  families,  relatives,  and  friends  still 
living  In  the  Baltic  countries.  I  spon- 
sored House  Concurrent  Resolution  159 
in  the  present  session  on  their  behalf, 
and  share  their  deep  concern  about  re- 
ported agreements  at  the  "Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe" 
now  underway  in  Helsinki.  In  particular, 
the  agreement  by  all  participating  na- 
tions at  the  Conference  to  respect  "fron- 
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tier  Inviolability"  has  been  interpreted 
by  some  members  of  the  press  and  by  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  as  ratification  of  So- 
viet World  War  n  conquests. 

As  noted  previously  in  the  Record,  the 
State  Department  on  April  11  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  indicating  that  it  re- 
mains our  policy  not  to  recognize  forcible 
annexation  by  the  USSR. 

To  avoid  misinterpretation,  I  urge 
passage  of  the  Baltic  resolution  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  in  Fin- 
land. This  would  make  it  crystal  clear 
for  all  the  world  to  see  that  United 
States  policy  has  not  been  altered  by 
our  respect  for  "frontier  inviolability." 


TEXAS  STUDENT  TO  TRANSLATE 
FOR  APOLLO-SOYUZ 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  the  astronauts'  voices  and  the  famil- 
iar voice  of  Walter  Cronkite,  Americans 
listening  to  CBS  coverage  of  the  Apollo- 
Soyus  flight  may  also  hear  the  voice  of 
Ms.  Jane  Knox.  The  University  of  Texas 
doctoral  student,  fluent  in  Russian,  will 
be  chief  translator  for  the  network 
during  the  space  flight. 

Ms.  Knox  is  not  new  to  the  translating 
field  and  was  the  only  non-native  speaker 
considered  for  the  slot. 

A  story  by  the  University  News  and 
Information  Service  tells  about  Ms. 
Knox  and  her  upcoming  assignment.  I 
extend  to  Ms.  Knox  my  best  wishes  and 
would  like  to  reprint  the  News  Service 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  UNrvEKsiTT  of  Texas  at  Austin, 

Austin,  Tex.,  July  10,  X975. 

Austin.  Tex. — Jane  Knox  has  been  Usten- 
iikg  to  garbled  tapes,  fast-talking  tapes, 
voices  mumbling  In  Rvisslan — and  to  a 
lengthy  countdown  from  Kennedy  Space 
Center. 

It's  all  to  prepare  her  for  the  joint  Sovlet- 
VS.  space  flight  that  begins  July  15. 

Ms.  Knox,  a  doctoral  student  at  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  will  be  personal  translator 
to  CBS  newsman  Walter  Cronkite  and  his 
press  team  during  the  event. 

The  UT  staff  member  has  worked  period- 
ically with  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
Center  In  Clear  Lake  since  former  President 
Nlzon  and  Leonid  Breshnev  agreed  in  Mos- 
cow to  the  joint  space  program  in  1972.  She 
was  on  the  first  team  translating  documents 
related  to  the  joint  Apollo-Sojruz  Test 
Project. 

She  said  CBS  called  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  ask  for 
recommendations  for  a  translator.  She  was 
the  only  non-native  speaker  considered. 

Ms.  Knox  will  work  with  Mr.  Cronkite  and 
the  CBS  press  team  at  Kennedy  Sj^ce  Cen- 
ter, monitoring  the  launches  of  both  the 
Soyuz  and  the  Apollo  rockets.  She  then  will 
join  the  main  group  of  NASA  translators  In 
Houston  for  the  remainder  of  the  mission, 
monitoring  Russian  from  the  Soviet  space- 
ship and  Moscow  newsmen. 

Ms.  Knoxs  Job  is  "to  be  there  at  all  times." 
assisting  the  CBS  press  team,  she  said,  and 
making  sure  all  is  being  translated. 
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"If  something  goes  wrong,  everything 
probably  will  be  hectic  and  the  NASA  peo- 
ple aren't  going  to  worry  about  the  press," 
Ms.  Knox  said.  If  communication  breaks 
down,  she  will  go  on  the  air  live  with  the 
CBS  coverage,  translating  from  Russian  to 
English. 

A  fluent  speaker  of  Russian.  Ms.  Knox  is 
completing  her  dissertation  for  a  Ph.  O.  In 
Russian  literature  and  works  with  special 
programs  in  the  Division  of  General  and 
Comparative  Studies. 

She  said  she  became  interested  In  Russian 
when  she  read  novels  by  Fedor  Dostoevski 
and  wanted  to  read  them  In  the  original 
language. 

Ms.  Knox,  who  is  from  Farmlngton,  Maine 
(1  Birch  wood  Lane),  started  out  majoring 
In  math  and  physics,  with  a  special  Interest 
In  atomic  physics.  Then  she  switched  to 
languages  and  earned  a  B.A.  In  German  from 
Wheaton  College  In  Norton,  Mass.,  and  an 
M.A.  from  Michigan  State  University  at  East 
Lansing,  where  she  was  the  only  non-native 
speaker  in  the  master's  program  in  Russian 
literature. 

She  said  she  "really  learned"  Russian,  bow- 
ever,  at  Mlddlebury  College,  where  a  student 
of  foreign  languages  would  have  been  ex- 
pelled if  he  were  caught  speaking  his  na- 
tive tongue. 

She  has  been  to  the  Soviet  Union  flve 
times — twice  as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Leningrad,  three  times  as  a  tour  leader 
for  university  groups. 

"There's  always  translatfng  to  do."  Ms. 
Knox  notes.  Last  summer  she  was  one  of  the 
main  translators  for  the  Soviet-American 
track  meet  held  at  UT  Austin. 

Besides  that,  she  has  been  an  assistant 
professor  of  Russian  and  German  at  San 
Antonio  College,  a  teaching  assistant  in 
Slavic  languages  at  UT  and  has  taught  at 
Choate  School  In  the  summers. 

She  also  has  done  theater  work  that  she 
hopes  will  help  her  with  the  television  work. 

She  has  acted  with  the  Afro-American 
Players,  starring,  appropriately,  as  a  creature 
from  outer  space  in  their  production  of 
"Science  Fiction." 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE  IN  ENG- 
LAND: MRS.  HIGGS  DIED  WAIT- 
ING FOR  HER  OPERATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP    ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  socialized 
medicine  in  England  has  produced  a  sys- 
tem which  Americans  should  carefully 
study  before  deciding  to  alter  our  own 
private  practice  of  medicine. 

The  advocates  of  nationalized  medi- 
cine in  the  United  States  point  to  Eng- 
land as  an  example  of  what  they  would 
like  to  see  in  our  own  country.  Had  they 
examined  the  British  experience  more 
carefully,  their  conclusions  might  be  far 
different. 

The  cost  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice was  first  estimated  at  $600  million  a 
year.  By  1951  it  had  risen  to  $1  billion. 
By  1969  it  was  more  than  $5  billion.  The 
estimate  for  1974  is  approximately  $7 
billion,  even  without  any  improvement 
in  the  facilities  provided. 

The  real  tragedy  of  socialized  medi- 
cine is  not  its  material  cost,  however, 
but  the  cost  in  terms  of  human  suffering. 
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The  average  British  doctor  is  responsi- 
ble  for  about  2,500  National  Health 
Service  patients,  and  may  see  as  many 
as  100  in  his  ofllce  every  day  besides 
making  house  calls.  The  average  Ameri- 
can doctor,  according  to  a  recent  survey, 
sees  169  patients  in  his  office  per  week! 

Recently,  the  London  Sunday  Times 
carried  an  article  which  shows  us,  on  a 
personal  level,  what  socialized  medicine 
can  mean. 

Mrs.  Alice  Higgs,  54  years  old,  was  a 
"priority"  patient  who  died  after  waiting 
a  year  for  an  operation  at  the  University 
Hospital  of  Wales.  Doctors  at  the  Cardiff 
Hospital  state  that  they  cannot  guaran- 
tee that  heart  patients  will  not  continue 
to  die  while  waiting  longer  than  they 
should  for  operations. 

The  Times  reports  that,  "During  a  pe- 
riod of  one  year,  Mrs.  Higgs  was  three 
times  promised  an  operation  to  replace 
two  faulty  heart  valves  and  three  times 
it  was  cancelled." 

Sir  Alan  Marre,  the  Health  Service 
Commissioner,  is  unable  to  establish  the 
precise  reasons  why  Mrs.  Higgs'  operation 
was  cancelled  three  times.  He  states 
that: 

There  were  administrative  failures  result- 
ing In  delays  and  repeated  postponements. 
And  In  my  view,  these  show  a  regrettable . . . 
lack  of  sensitivity  and  understanding  of  the 
distress  and  anxiety  that  the  delays  and 
postponements  of  such  a  major  operation 
were  bound  to  cause. 

For  Americans  to  even  contemplate 
substituting  a  system  which  has  provid- 
ed us  with  a  surplus  of  hospital  beds— 
and  no  waiting  lists  for  necessary  opera- 
tions— for  a  socialized  system  which 
would  do  precisely  the  opposite  would 
be  to  work  against  better  health  for  our 
citizens,  and  not  in  its  behalf. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
report  of  Mrs.  Higgs'  tragic  death  as  It 
appeared  in  the  London  Sunday  Times 
of  June  22,  1975  and  Insert  It  into  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

Mrs.  Higgs  Died  WArnNc  for  Her  Oper- 
ation— And  the  Tragedy  Will  Be 
Repeated 

(By  Oliver  Gillie) 

Doctors  at  a  Cardiff  hospital  say  they  can- 
not guarantee  that  heart  patients  will  not 
continue  to  die  while  waiting  longer  than 
they  should  for  operations. 

The  case  of  54-year-old  Alice  Higgs,  a  "pri- 
ority" patient  who  died  after  waiting  a  year 
for  an  operation  at  the  University  Hospital 
of  Wales  in  Cardiff,  was  criticised  by  Sir  Alan 
Marre,  the  Health  Service  Commissioner 
(Ombudsman),  in  his  report  to  Parliament 
last  week. 

Doctors  say  the  reason  other  patients  could 
die  while  awaiting  operations  Is  that  they  are 
desperately  short  of  facilities  and  they  ex- 
jject  the  shortage  to  worsen  because  of  cut- 
backs In  hospital  spending  due  to  the  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Last  year  the  doctors  were  forced  to  send 
about  80  extremely  111  patients  from  Cardiff 
to  London  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  in 
Wales. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Higgs  Illustrates  the  most 
serious  falling  In  the  Health  Service  as  Iden- 
tlfled  In  Sir  Alan's  report — the  Inefficient  sys- 
tem for  dealing  with  waiting  lists. 

The  Ombudsman  Is  not  allowed  to  reveal 
the  Identity  of  patients,  doctors  or  hospital 
staff  but  The  Sunday  Times  has  been  able  to 
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reconstruct  the  story  of  Mrs.  Higgs  because 
her  name  was  already  known  to  the  Press. 

During  a  period  of  one  year,  Mrs.  Higgs  was 
three  times  promised  an  operation  to  replace 
two  faulty  heart  valves  and  three  times  It  was 
cancelled. 

Six  months  after  first  being  promised  an 
operation,  Mrs.  Higgs  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  for  a  heart  operation  on  January  26, 
1973.  Five  days  later,  after  having  been  fully 
prepared  for  the  operation  next  day,  she  was 
told  that  it  was  cancelled.  She  went  back 
home  to  Newport  the  following  day  and  her 
husband  says  that  she  was  HI  with  anxiety 
for  days  afterwards. 

On  June  13,  1973,  Mrs.  Higgs  was  again  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  only  to  be  told  four 
days  later,  on  the  day  before  the  scheduled 
operation,  that  it  was  cancelled  because  the 
surgeon,  Mr.  Tom  Rosser.  had  been  up  all 
night  operating  urgently  on  a  young  boy  who 
was  bleeding  Internally. 

Mrs.  Higgs  again  went  home  and  her  hus- 
band. Ire  Higgs,  says  she  could  eat  nothing. 
She  vomited  whenever  she  ate  or  drank. 

The  hospital  arranged  for  her  to  be  re- 
admitted on  June  27  for  the  operation,  but 
on  June  26.  the  hospital  telephoned  a  mes- 
sage to  the  shop  at  the  end  of  Peering  Street, 
where  the  Hlgg's  lived,  to  say  the  operation 
had  been  cancelled. 

Two  days  later — on  June  28 — Mrs.  Higgs 
was  still  retching  so  Mr.  Higgs  bought  some 
advocaat  to  try  to  "settle  her  stomach."  As 
he  was  pouring  it  out,  she  became  sick  again 
and  died  on  the  settee  In  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Higgs,  60,  a  retired  postman,  says: 
"The  way  they  messed  about  with  her  caused 
her  the  most  dreadful  anxiety.  She  was  full 
of  life  and  with  two  sons  and  three  grand- 
children, had  everything  to  live  for." 

Sir  Alan  Marre  was  unable  to  establish  the 
precise  reasons  why  Mrs.  Higgs'  operation  had 
been  cancelled  three  times.  Shortage  of  ex- 
perienced nurses  to  run  the  Intensive  care 
unit  was  the  main  reason  given  by  the  hos- 
pital. However  Sir  Alan  says  that  sufficient 
staff  were  available  to  provide  a  bed  for  Mrs. 
Higgs  on  each  occasion. 

He  adds:  "There  were  administrative  fail- 
ures resulting  In  delays  and  repeated  post- 
ponements of  Mrs.  Higgs'  operation.  And  In 
my  view,  these  show  a  regrettable.  If  unin- 
tentional, lack  of  sensitivity  and  under- 
standing of  the  distress  and  anxiety  that  the 
delays  and  postpkonements  of  such  a  major 
operation  were  bound  to  cause."  He  adds  that 
the  last  two  postponements  were  "unfeeling" 
and  "unnecessary." 

Mr.  Tom  Rosser,  the  surgeon  In  charge 
of  Mrs.  Hlggs,  says  that  at  the  time  her 
operations  were  postponed,  the  cardiac  oper- 
ating facilities  at  the  hospital  had  been 
going  for  only  about  three  years  and  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  find  enough  trained 
staff  to  operate  them  fully. 

He  says  the  Ombudsman's  report  does  not 
take  into  account  day-to-day  variations  in 
the  availability  of  staff  and  facilities  for 
work  planned  a  month  in  advance. 

Mr.  Rosser  says:  "Anxiety  Is  a  bad  thing 
for  a  person  with  heart  disease;  there  is 
no  question  about  It.  Anxiety  can  trigger 
abnormal  heart  rhythms  which  could  result 
in  death.  We  have  learned  the  lesson  of  Mrs. 
Hlggs.  In  future,  once  we  have  admitted 
heart  patients,  we  will  not  discharge  them 
without  their  operation. 

"We  will  keep  these  patients  even  though 
It  means  cancelling  one  or  even  two  opera- 
tions further  down  the  line  while  we  re- 
arrange our  schedules." 

But  Mr.  Rosser  warns  that  two  patients 
might  die  on  the  waiting  list  while  another 
Is  occupying  a  hospital  bed  for  twice  as 
long  as  Is  normally  necessary.  "Other  people 
have  died  on  the  waiting  list  since  Mrs. 
Hlggs,"  says  Mr.  Rosser. 

In  1973,  when  Mr.  Hlggs  was  waiting,  there 
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were  189  patients  waiting  for  heart  surgery 
at  the  University  Hospital.  Now,  the  number 
has  risen  to  about  200  even  though  the 
number  of  open-heart  operations  performed 
there  Increased  from  137  a  year  In  1973  to 
186  In  1974. 

Roy  Hughes.  MP  for  Newport,  who  orig- 
inally took  up  Mr.  Hlgg's  complaint  with  the 
Ombudsman,  says:  "This  case  has  revealed  a 
serious  state  of  affairs  In  the  Welsh  hospital 
service.  It  shows  how,  despite  millions  of 
pounds  spent  on  a  new  teaching  hospital, 
Wales  is  still  Inadequately  served." 

The  case  of  Alice  Hlggs  is  not  an  Isolated 
one;  nor  is  the  problem  limited  to  Wales. 
Sir  Alan  Marre  uncovered  another  six  cases 
of  undue  delay  In  admitting  patients.  Basic 
faults  in  these  cases  seem  to  be  the  failure 
of  some  doctors  to  review  waiting  lists  and 
give  patients  higher  priority  if  their  condi- 
tion deteriorates  or  if  their  circumstances 
change. 

Sir  Alan  told  me  last  week :  "I  have  seldom 
found  an  efficient  system  for  managing  wait- 
ing lists  In  the  cases  I  have  Investigated; 
all  too  often  It  was  casual  and  haphazard. 

"Provision  of  information  and  advice  to 
patients  and  systematic  arrangements  for 
review  of  the  lists  are  clearly  essential. 
Patients  should  be  told  If  they  are  likely 
to  have  to  wait  for  any  length  of  time  and 
should  be  told  in  writing  what  to  do  If  their 
condition  deteriorates. 

"They  should  be  kept  Informed  of  progress 
at  Intervals  of  not  longer  than  six  months." 

Among  the  other  cases  Sir  Alan  reveals  in 
his  report: 

A  man  had  to  wait  In  pain  for  over  11 
months  for  a  neurosurgical  operation  be- 
cause all  three  surgeons  In  a  hospital  had 
separate  waiting  lists.  Sir  Alan  suggests  that 
patients  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
transfer  from  a  long  to  a  short  list. 

A  widow  complained  that  her  mentally 
handicapped  spastic  son,  aged  30,  who  was 
doubly  Incontinent  had  to  wait  over  a  year 
for  long-term  hospital  care  and  he  was  not 
even  visited  by  the  community  nurse.  After 
Sir  Alan's  investigation,  the  hospital  found 
a  place  for  the  boy. 

A  woman  with  a  lump  in  her  breast  had 
to  wait  eight  weeks  for  its  removal  and  there 
was  a  delay  in  telling  her  whether  the  lump 
was  malignant.  A  further  operation  was  nec- 
essary but  no  firm  date  could  be  given. 

A  severely  mentally  handicapped  boy  of 
14  was  refused  admission  to  hospital  when 
seriously  HI.  The  family  doctor  had  to  waste 
valuable  hours  contacting  another  hospital 
and  the  emergency  bed  service  before  the 
child  was  admitted  to  an  adult  bed  in  the 
original  hospital.  He  eventually  died. 

The  Department  of  Health  says  It  plans 
to  spend  £5  million  on  capital  projects  de- 
signed to  ease  hospital  waiting  lists.  It  Is 
also  discussing  with  consultants  a  system 
for  a  central  waiting  list  of  patients  requir- 
ing surgery  from  which  people  would  be  al- 
located to  Individual  consultants  according 
to  the  length  of  their  lists. 


MR.  HAYS  TO  BE  INVOLVED  IN 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  when  one  thinks  of  those 
individuals  in  our  society  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  toward  improving 
the  lot  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
forgotten,  and  have  had  the  strength 
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and  fortitude  to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  people  regardless  of  the  possible 
repercussions,  the  distinguished  Brooks 
Hays,  former  Congressman  from  Arkan- 
sas immediately  comes  to  mind. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  not  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  Mr.  Hays,  for  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  be  aware, 
this  most  respected  gentleman  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  in  1958,  after  16 
years  of  service.  This  defeat  was  a  result 
of  his  most  courageous  stand  in  what 
was  then  racially  troubled  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  in  support  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  to  desegregate  the  public 
schools. 

However,  Mr.  Hays  has  continued  to 
be  involved  in  public  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  and  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  ad- 
dition, Mr.  Hays  has  brought  his  knowl- 
edge, charm,  and  wit  to  several  church 
organizations,  as  well  as  to  college  cam- 
puses throughout  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding 1  year  at  Rutgers  University  as 
a  professor  of  political  science,  1  year 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  as  the 
visiting  professor  of  government,  and  1 
year  at  Wake  Forest  University  as  the 
director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 

While  there  are  many  of  us  who  have 
missed  the  enlightened  contributions  and 
thoughts  by  Mr.  Hays  on  the  House  floor, 
this  champion  of  human  rights — who  is 
not  here  today  because  of  his  strong  con- 
victions— continues  to  set  an  example 
of  how  we,  as  public  servants,  must  be 
committed  to  values  worth  defending, 
and  be  flexible  enough  to  advance  these 
beliefs  and  principles  through  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  Government.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  most  poignantly  provoca- 
tive article  by  Mr.  Hays  on  the  question 
of  general  amnesty,  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  July  6,  1975.  This 
article  shows  that  Brooks  Hays  continues 
to  challenge  us  to  think  new  thoughts 
and  defend  old  principles. 

The  article  follows: 
Now's  THE  Time  for  a  General  Amnestt — 
Forgiving  and  Forgettinc 
(By  Brooks  Hays) 

Now  that  the  disappointing  results  of 
President  Ford's  "amnesty"  plan  are  known. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  problem  remains 
with  us.  The  President's  plan,  produced  by 
his  sincere  concern  for  the  thousands  of  ex- 
patriates, was  not  m  reality  an  amnesty,  and 
If  there  Is  to  be  progress  In  restoring  the 
reslsters  to  their  homeland,  amnesty  In  the 
historic  sense  must  be  granted. 

In  the  light  of  the  failure  of  the  Execu- 
tive plan,  Congress  becomes  the  forum  for 
renewing  national  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  Is  Ironic  that  we  have  delayed  so 
long  In  adopting  amnesty  for  our  own  while 
moving  with  urgency  to  care  for  the  South 
Vietnamese,  some  of  whom  have  also  been 
guilty  of  resistance  to  political  and  military 
policies  of  their  country  and  of  ours.  (I  rec- 
ognize, of  course,  that  there  are  important 
differences  In  the  two  situations.) 

Arguments  for  amnesty  for  Vietnam  re- 
slsters were  prematurely  advanced  In  1972 
but  were  wisely  laid  aside  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  completion 
of  the  American  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  United 
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states,  which  has  an  admirable  history  of 
dealing  compassionately  with  war  dissidents 
and  offenders,  will  let  the  matter  rest  In 
limbo. 

American  history  seems  to  fix  the  pattern 
of  an  amnesty  policy.  The  Union  forgave 
the  Confederates,  even  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Robert  E.  Lee,  In  spite  of  the  considerable 
sentiment  for  extreme  punishment.  Indeed, 
Confederates  were  guUty  of  more  serious 
acts  of  defiance  than  those  of  the  Vietnam 
war  objectors  whose  future  now  hangs  on 
amnesty  decisions  of  the  President.  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

The  amnesty  proclamation  of  Christmas 
Day,  In  1868,  was  one  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson's  last  official  acts  and  represented 
a  triumph  of  the  moderate  forces  of  the 
nation  over  the  extremism  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  This  Is  only  one  of  several  official 
actions  evidencing  the  nation's  commitment 
to  forgiveness  and  tolerance,  beginning  with 
President  George  Washington's  action  con- 
cerning the  Whisky  RebsUion.  Without  such 
a  commitment  the  wounds  of  the  Civil  War 
would  have  required  even  a  longer  time  for 
the  healing. 

A  general  amnesty,  not  a  case-by-case 
analysis.  Is  what  Is  needed  to  restore  the 
conscientious  objectors  to  their  families  and 
homeland.  Congress  and  the  President 
should  be  willing  to  make  possible  full  op- 
portunity for  restoration  to  normal  life  In 
the  United  States,  with  provision  for  volun- 
tary, but  not  mandatory,  alternative  service. 
To  be  blind  to  the  elements  of  conscience 
in  this  situation  would  be  contrary  to  Amer- 
ican traditions.  At  the  threshold  of  the  soul 
the  powers  of  government  should  pause.  It 
Is  apparent  that  the  reslsters'  consciences 
were  not  dull  and  Insensitive,  since  their 
moral  position  highlighted  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Vietnam  War  and  Anally  influenced 
the  evolving  national  policy  on  Indochina. 
In  any  event,  one  need  not  agree  with  the 
reslsters'  position  to  concede  that  the  odium 
of  criminality  should  not  be  attached  to 
their  records. 

The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  based  on 
human  frailty  and  human  goodness,  sup- 
plies in  any  age  the  moral  foundation  for 
a  sound  social  policy.  The  parable  Includes 
several  characters  of  Interest:  the  father, 
the  wandering  son,  the  elder  son,  the  ser- 
vant. One  Instinctively  sympathizes  with 
the  elder  brother's  complaint  that  his  father 
never  had  killed  a  fatted  calf  for  him,  not 
even  "a  kid,"  but  the  father's  assurance,  "all 
that  Is  mine  Is  your."  probably  put  to  rest 
any  fears  that  the  elder  brother's  share  of 
the  inheritance  would  be  given  to  the 
younger  one  who  bad  gone  abroad  and  thus 
escaped  his  home  duties. 

Such  empathy  does  not  support  the  fre- 
quently voiced  objection  to  any  amnesty 
for  the  reslster  that  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
those  who  did  serve  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
objection  can  be  disposed  of  In  the  father's 
defense  of  his  welcome  for  the  younger  son 
when  he  answered  the  elder  brother's  pro- 
test by  saying,  "all  that  Is  mine  la  yours.  It 
was  fitting  to  make  merry  and  be  glad,  for 
this  yovir  brother  was  dead,  and  Is  alive;  he 
was  lost,  and  Is  found." 

Any  amnesty  policy  that  would  dilute  the 
nation's  appreciation  of  those  who  did  bear 
arms  would  be  devoid  of  support,  and  rightly 
so.  The  war  veteran  will  find  the  public 
prepared,  as  always  following  a  war,  to  help 
him  with  problems  of  employment  and  edu- 
cation. He  will  be  the  recipient  of  special 
provisions  for  adjiistment  that  no  one 
rightly  expects  to  be  extended  to  those  who 
did  get  Into  and  stay  In  uniform,  even  those 
who  were  extremely  conscientious  In  believ- 
ing that  theirs  was  the  course  of  patriotism 
In  a  war  so  fraught  with  issues  of  morality 
and  public  policy.  The  question  of  extending 
amnesty  should,  therefore,  not  be  clouded 
by   the  problems   related   to  the   veteran's 
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readjustment  or  the  government  responsi- 
bility to  reward  his  military  service. 

In  the  cases  of  established  conscience, 
the  reslsters  might  be  given  an  opportunity, 
for  an  unprescrlbed  period,  to  render  na- 
tional public  service  in  agencies  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps,  but  not  as  a  condition  for 
their  return.  A  special  procedure,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  appropriate  federal 
agency,  should  be  established  for  this  type 
of  voluntary  alternative  service.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  President's  program 
and  this  plan  is  that  the  first  is  mandatory 
and  the  latter  would  be  voluntary. 

Such  a  policy  would  preserve  the  gov- 
ernment's legal  and  moral  ix>sition  in  deal- 
ing with  constituents  and  the  problems  of 
war  and  peace.  It  also  would  grant  to  the 
"men  of  conscience"  on  the  Issue  of  Viet- 
nam an  opportunity  to  prove  that  they 
acted  not  in  fear  or  weakness,  but  with  a 
willingness  to  "pay  the  price  of  disobedi- 
ence." 

Comprehensive  provisions  for  amnesty 
would  relieve  the  nation  of  responsibility 
for  perpetuating  the  suffering  of  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  have  posed  this  problem. 
Due  regard  must  be  assigned  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  but  all  who  de- 
sire to  return  to  their  homeland  to  take  up 
again  the  threads  of  a  normal  life  sho\ild 
be  able  to  anticipate  a  forgiving  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  American  citizenry.  I  do  not 
favor  amnesty  for  those  who  engaged  in 
violence  or  committed  crimes  not  related 
to  conscientious  resistance. 

Opponents  of  amnesty,  arguing  against 
this  position,  make  much  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  would  have  to  be  repatriated 
have  not  said  "we  are  sorry"  and  have 
conceded  no  wrongdoing.  Opponents, 
therefore.  Insist  that  any  softening  of 
harsh  laws  on  the  subject  should  depend 
on  the  reslsters'  attitude  of  remorse.  Of 
course,  this  would  not  be  forthcoming  in 
many  cases,  as  we  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience with  the  President's  plan. 

Harkening  back  again,  one  must  ob- 
serve that  this  argument  also  Ignores  the 
timing  of  the  father's  embrace  of  his  re- 
turning prodigal  son.  Forgiveness  came 
from  afar  before  the  son  uttered  a  single 
word.  When  the  father  ran  to  meet  the  re- 
turning son,  he  seemingly  had  no  inti- 
mation that  his  son  would  greet  him  with 
the  words,  "I  have  sinned."  He  was  thinking 
solely  of  restoration,  and  this  was  the  para- 
ble's supreme  lesson. 

No  nation  can  lose  by  responding  to  such 
a  spirit.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Lincoln 
said:  "The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  pa- 
triot grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
oiu-  nature." 

The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  is  not 
solely  for  Christians.  It  belongs  to  the 
human  family  which  has  been  unnecessari- 
ly fragmented  by  the  Indochina  War.  It  is 
time  to  generate  a  forgiving  attitude — a  for- 
giving that  Is  Indeed  a  forgetting — so  that 
the  President  and  Congress  can  take  appro- 
priate action  concerning  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. 


METHANOL 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  9, 1  was  pleased  to  add  my  name  as 
a   cosponsor  to   Congressman  Emery's 
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bill,  H.R.  7655,  to  encourage  the  use  of 
methanol  as  an  alternative  fuel  for 
motor  vehicles.  This  biU  would  encour- 
age the  construction  of  methanol-pro- 
ducing  facilities  by  allowing  a  5-year 
rapid  amortization  in  addition  to  a  10- 
percent  investment  tax  credit.  Second, 
it  would  exempt  fuels  which  are  at  least 
10-percent  methanol  from  Federal  excise 
taxes. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  begin  a  real  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  methanol  as  a  viable  substitute 
for  gasoline.  Why  methanol?  Methanol, 
more  commonly  known  as  wood  alcohol] 
is  more  easily  obtained,  cleaner,  and 
more  efficient  than  gasoline.  In  a  recent 
test  performed  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  a  compact  car 
nmning  on  a  fuel  mixture  of  30  percent 
alcohol  and  70  percent  gasoline  got  bet- 
ter mileage  than  on  plain  gas.  The  cars 
tested  at  MIT  used  between  5  and  13 
percent  less  fuel.  Methanol  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  from  15  to  30  percent  of 
the  gasoline  in  automobile  fuel  tanks 
without  having  to  make  any  major 
changes  in  present  engines. 

Methanol  is  a  cleaner  fuel,  and  its  use 
would  negate  the  necessity  for  the  clean- 
air  devices  and  smog  controls  that 
presently  clutter  our  automobile  engines. 
And  potential  sources  of  methanol  are 
aU  around  us.  It  can  be  made  from  wood, 
and  this  does  not  apply  only  to  freshly 
cut  wood.  Methanol  can  be  produced 
from  sawdust,  scrap  wood,  and  even 
grass.  The  United  States  is  as  rich  in 
coal  as  the  Arab  States  are  in  petroleum, 
and  sjTithesizing  methanol  from  coal 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  pro- 
ducing it.  Also  important  is  the  fact  that 
methanol  can  be  produced  from  indus- 
trial wastes.  By  relying  more  heavily  on 
methanol  as  a  fuel,  we  would  not  only 
be  decreasing  our  consumption  of  and 
dependence  on  oil,  we  would  also  be 
partially  solving  our  ever-increasing 
problem  of  waste  disposal. 

In  the  United  States,  about  1  billion 
gallons  of  methanol  are  produced  each 
year.  Much  of  this  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plastics.  It  was  originally 
thought  that  methanol  production  would 
be  too  expensive,  but  the  price  of  gaso- 
line continues  to  climb  and  eventually 
may  exceed  the  price  of  methanol.  In 
addition,  if  the  production  of  methanol 
was  substantially  increased,  the  price 
would  surely  be  reduced.  And,  as  indus- 
trial waste  was  converted  into  methanol 
on  a  wide-scale  basis,  the  price  should 
drop  even  lower.  All  the  arguments  stack 
up  on  the  side  of  methanol  as  a  worthy 
alternative  to  gasoline  as  our  chief  source 
of  fuel.  At  the  present  time,  the  amount 
of  methanol  made  in  the  United  States 
is  only  about  1  or  2  percent  of  the  amount 
of  gasoline  we  refine.  If  we  do  not  im- 
prove these  statistics,  we  are  neglecting 
a  potentially  abundant  source  of  energy. 

The  United  States  comprises  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  yet  we  bum 
up  33  percent  of  the  world's  energy.  The 
severe  energy  cnmch  we  experienced  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  during  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  surely  dramatized  the  need  for 
energy  self-sufficiency.  We  need  to  ex- 
plore every  possible  avenue  of  new  en- 
ergy  resources.    Congressman   Emery's 
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bill  is  a  rational  one  designed  with  our 
future  energy  needs  in  mind.  It  repre- 
sents the  sort  of  concrete  energy  program 
our  constituents  have  been  calling  for.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
important  measure. 


AN  ACCURATE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
570,  and  581  mandating  a  more  verbatim 
account  of  floor  proceedings  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  introducing  into 
the  Record  pertinent  comments  made  by 
well-known  authorities  on  Congress. 

In  1959,  a  group  of  bipartisan  House 
Members  began  conducting  seminars  for 
freshman  Members  of  Congress.  As  a  sup- 
plement to  these  sessions,  our  colleague 
Mo  Udall  and  Donald  G.  Tacheron  au- 
thored the  enormously  valuable  book 
"The  Job  of  the  Congressman"  second 
edition,  1970.  This  book  provides  basic 
information  on  the  daily  business  of 
Congress  and  includes  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  House  Members  sponsoring 
the  seminars.  The  material  concerning 
the  Recoi!D  and  the  comments  of  a  Mem- 
ber follow : 

Speaking  for  the  Record 

The  Congressional  Record  Is  the  message 
center  of  the  Congress.  Members  use  it  to 
communicate  not  only  with  their  constitu- 
ents but  also  with  their  colleagues,  and  It  is 
here  that  the  congressional  newcomer  begins 
to  establish  an  identity  for  himself.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  view  of  more  senior  members, 
the  new  congressman  is  well  advised  to  use 
its  pages  Judiciously. 

CORRECTION   OF   ERRORS 

The  body  of  the  Record  contains  a  substan- 
tially verbatim  account  of  Senate  and  House 
debate;  prior  to  publication  members  are 
granted  permission  by  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  statements  made  during 
debate.  Thus  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
correct  grammatical  errors  and  uninten- 
tional misstatements,  to  clarify  remarks  that 
might  be  misinterpreted  when  read  rather 
than  spoken— and  to  eliminate  impolitic 
comments  made  during  the  heat  of  debate. 

A  member  may  strike  out  any  portion  of 
his  speech  or  omit  it  entirely.  Or  he  may  add 
comments  not  included  when  the  speech  was 
delivered,  perhaps  changing  the  meaning  or 
Intent  of  what  he  has  said.  However,  substan- 
tial changes  of  this  kind  raise  questions  of 
individual  ethics: 

At  the  conclxislon  of  your  remarks  the  of- 
nclal  reporter  wUl  supply  you  with  (if  you 
are  still  on  the  fioor)  a  copy  of  the  remarks. 
You  can  correct  them  there  or  back  in  your 
Office.  If  you  have  returned  to  your  office,  the 
copy  of  your  remarks  from  the  official  report- 
er will  be  sent  to  your  office.  Then  you  revise 
and  add  as  much  material  as  you  may  want 
to  add.  I  don't  comment  on  the  ethical  cor- 
rectness of  this,  but  this  is  the  wav  it  works. 
You  can  add  a  lot  of  things  you  didn't  say. 
II  you  wish.  Or  you  can  even  go  to  the  extent 
01  changing  the  meaning  or  the  intent 
01  what  you  did  say,  if  you  wish.  Although,  I 
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say,  I  won't  comment  on  the  ethical  question 
involved.  .  .  . 

Using  stronger  language  concerning 
the  "ethical  problem"  of  changing  floor 
remarks  referred  to  by  the  above  Mem- 
ber, Warren  Weaver  in  "Both  Your 
Houses"— 1972— said  of  the  Record: 

It  is,  in  fact,  another  example  of  how 
Congress  is  reluctant  to  let  the  public  know 
what  is  really  going  on  in  the  Capitol,  as 
opposed  to  what  Congress  would  like  the 
public  to  think  is  going  on. 

Other  references  in  Weaver's  book 
follow: 

Save  for  a  handful  of  episodic  newspaper 
clippings,  the  Congressional  Record  Is  the 
only  document  that  historians,  political 
scientists,  and  other  scholars  have  to  work 
from.  Because  the  members  are  permitted  to 
rewrite  any  and  all  of  their  floor  remarks  as 
extensively  as  they  please,  the  result  is  a  de- 
natured version  of  history,  synthetic  at  best 
and  willfully  deceptive  at  worst.  The  official 
sanction  for  this  dubious  practice  of  re- 
vising the  Record  Is  a  motion,  automatically 
made  and  approved  after  passage  of  every 
debated  bill,  that  members  be  allowed  a  peri- 
od of  time  "to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks." Originally  designed  only  to  permit 
correction  of  bad  grammar,  it  was  soon 
stretched  to  cover  much  more  extensive  re- 
vision, including  actual  cuts,  as  well  as  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  of  the  undelivered  last 
half  of  a  long  speech  and,  finally,  all  of  a 
speech  whose  total  previous  public  exposure 
may  have  Involved  only  the  staff  aide  who 
wrote  it  and  the  secretary  who  typed  it  up. 
*  •  •  »  » 

The  Congressional  Record  Itself -Is  a  vital 
and  essential  document.  But  think  how 
much  more  serviceable  it  could  be  If  it  were 
a  really  accurate  account  of  the  Senate  and 
House  proceedings.  If  extraneous,  though 
valuable,  material  were  separated  and  clearly 
identified  as  such,  if  each  member's  reprint 
material  did  not  have  to  be  included,  if  the 
real  story  were  laid  out  there  tor  all  to  read. 
When  educational  television  sends  the  ses- 
sions Into  every  home  and  taproom,  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  to  pass  off  a  sanitized 
noncontroverslal  version  of  what  Congress 
does  as  the  real  thing.  Why  not  start  print- 
ing the  real  Record  now? 


SOLZHENTTSYN  HITS  DETENTE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  RUlng  'Hde.  July  7,  1975] 

SOLZHENITSYN     HiTS     DETENTE 

(By  Dan  Fetter  man) 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn's  speech  at  the 
June  30  AFL-CIO  dinner  In  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel  may  prove  to  be  a  milestone 
In  the  history  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  relations. 

The  Russian  author's  impassioned  expose 
of  detente  reminded  one  of  a  biblical  prophet 
warning  God's  nation  against  an  unholy 
alliance. 

The  Irony  was  that  it  took  an  exile  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  tell  Americans  what  we 
should  have  known  all  along:  that  the  U.S. 
is  a  great,  good  country  and  must  not  give 
up  Its  struggle  against  totalitarianism.  As  one 
old  labor  leader  remarked,  "He's  going  to 
make  patriots  out  of  us\" 
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What  made  the  Solzhenltsyn  talk  so  sig- 
nificant was  its  timing,  the  auspices  under 
which  it  was  held,  and  above  all,  the  moral 
Imperatives  of  its  content. 

UntU  now,  Solzhenitsyn  had  carefuUy 
avoided  public  speeches  since  his  exUe  from 
the  Soviet  Union  In  February,  1974. 

Concentrating  on  his  literary  work,  Sol- 
zhenitsyn patiently  waited  until  the  oppor- 
tune moment,  when  his  message  could  fall 
on  receptive  ears.  With  the  painful  struggle 
in  Vietnam  finally  over,  and  with  the  U.S. 
beginning  to  question  the  real  meaning  of 
detente,  the  time  was  ripe. 

In  addition,  Solzhenitsyn  has  confided  that 
he  is  concerned  he  may  die  soon;  he  believes 
the  KGB  injected  him  with  a  cancerous 
serum  that  may  kill  him  within  the  next  two 
year.  He  therefore  sincerely  wishes  to  concen- 
trate as  much  as  possible  on  his  writing, 
which  he  believes  wUl  be  Important  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  Soviet  experience. 

LABOR    APPLAUDS 

Solzhenitsyn  could  not  have  a  better  host 
than  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  who 
organized  the  huge  banquet  In  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton's  cavernous  Grand  Ballroom  where 
about  2,500  listened  attentively  to  Solzhen- 
itsyn's 2-hour  speech. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  labor  forum,  ihe 
author  opened  his  talk  with  an  indictment  of 
Soviet  claims  to  represent  the  working  man. 
The  slogan  "Workers  of  the  world  unite,"  he 
said  Is  an  ironic  exercise  in  hypocrisy,  still 
trumpeted  daUy  in  the  pages  of  Isvestia. 

He  praised  the  AFL-CIO  for  refusing  to 
deal  v/lth  the  puppet  "trade  anion  move- 
ment" of  the  Soviet  state  and  detailed  the 
history  of  the  suppression  of  any  real  Rus- 
sian labor  movement  by  the  Cheka  and  the 
KGB. 

Solzhenitsyn  also  criticized  the  British  la- 
bor movement  for  "playing  the  game  '  with 
the  Party-controll3d  unions  of  the  USSR.  He 
said  such  actions  only  facilitated  the  liquida- 
tion ol  free  trade  unions  worldwide. 

On  the  dais  were  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger,  Labor  Secretary  John  Dunlop, 
newly  appointed  U.N.  Ambassador  Patrick 
Moynlhan  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, W.J.  Usery,  Jr.,  in  addition  to  a  lineup 
of  national  leaders  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  presence  of  the  administration  ap- 
pointees, especially  Schlesinger  and  Moynl- 
han, was  taken  by  some  as  a  relatively  sup- 
portive gesture. 

Conspicuous  by  his  absence,  however,  was 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  who  was  con- 
veniently out  of  the  country.  Solzhenitsyn 
specifically  criticized  Kissinger's  peace  agiee- 
ment  with  Le  Due  Tho  of  North  Vietnam.  He 
said  it  was  "tragic  and  ironic"  to  award  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  such  "fiabby  effort, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  Communist  take- 
over of  South  Vietnam. 

MORAL  PLEA 

Solzhenitsyn's  oration  struck  deep  into  the 
American  conscience.  His  stinging  critique 
of  detente  stripped  bare  any  Uiuslons  that 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Soviets  has  helped  the  Rus- 
sian people.  He  was  brutal  In  his  attack 
against  proflt-seekln;;  capitalists  who  sell  the 
Soviets  the  technology  which  they  use  to 
Increase  repression,  calling  such  sales,  "an 
act  of  selfishness  incomprehensible  to  the 
ordinary  human  mind." 

Asserting  that  "morality  is  of  a  higher 
dimension  than  law"  Solzhenitsyn  directly 
attacked  the  concepts  of  'legal  realism"  and 
"moral  relativism."  which  Justify  the  accep- 
tance of  Communist  tyranny  on  the  basis  of 
Its  being  consistent  with  the  law  in  Com- 
munist countries. 

"In  our  shrinking  world,"  Solzhenitsvn 
told  the  audience,  "there  can  be  no  "internal 

affairs* Therefore  I  tell  you  on  behalf  of 

the  Russian  people,  we  want  you  to  Inter- 
fere In  our  Internal  affairs.  Interfere  as  much 
as  you  can!" 
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Solzhenltsyn  has  given  America  a  valuable 
lesson.  And,  moreover,  lie  was  an  excellent 
leacher. 

While  he  made  It  clear  that  America  has 
made  tragic  mistakes  In  dealing  with  to- 
talltarlans,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
defeatism  and  instill  hope. 

"America  has  been  the  most  generous, 
most  magnanimous  and  most  energetic  na- 
tion of  the  free  world.  You  are  a  young  na- 
tion, a  nation  for  the  future,"  he  said.  Then, 
stretching  forth  his  arms  and  lifting  them 
up  Ln  a  gesture  symbolic  of  resurrection,  he 
Intoned.  "You  must  revive  your  commit- 
ment to  stand  firm  against  evil." 

The  American  people  have  needed  to  hear 
someone  say  that.  We  need  to  hear  from 
someone  we  trust  and  respect  that  we  have 
something  worth  fighting  for. 

FIRMNESS 

While  he  stayed  away  from  openly  religious 
themes  for  which  some  have  criticized  him. 
Solzhenltsyn  voiced  a  hard  line,  harder  than 
some  in  the  largely  Democratic  audience 
were  preparea  to  comfortably  accept. 

He  decried  as  "ridiculous"  the  idea  that 
the  U.S.  withhold  support  from  author- 
itarian regimes  directly  confronting  a  Com- 
munist challenge.  He  singled  out  Vietnam, 
Taiwan  and  Korea  as  Important  examples. 

"Can  you  show  me  one  country  that  has 
maintained  democracy  when  confronted  face 
to  face  with  totalitarianism?"  he  asked 
rhetorically.  "Did  you  do  so  in  World  War 
n?  And  you  made  an  alliance  with  Stalin 
while  he  was  murdering  40.000  a  month!" 

To  dramatize  his  point,  the  author  com- 
pared Stalin's  crimes  to  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, which  he  said  motivated  the  execution 
of  12  people  a  month.  Under  the  Tsar,  said 
Solzhenltsyn,  perhaps  10  people  a  month 
were  executed  In  Russia. 

Even  now,  he  said,  the  repression  in  anti- 
Communist  countries  Is  practically  negligi- 
ble compared  to  what  goes  on  under  Com- 
munism. 

More  than  anything,  Solzhenltsyn's  mes- 
sage emphasized  the  need  for  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S. 

"You  don't  lose  anything  by  being  firm," 
he  stated.  Citing  examples  such  as  the 
Korean  War.  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  show- 
down over  Soviet  missile  installations  in 
Cuba,  Solzhenltsyn  said  that  firmness,  rath- 
er than  conciliation,  was  the  best  assurance 
for  peace  in  dealing  with  Communists. 

"You  keep  on  throwing  food  to  the  wolf, 
but  the  wolf  is  ravenous  by  nature."  he 
said. 

On  the  question  of  convergence  or  the  so- 
called  end  of  Ideology.  Solzhenltsyn  declared, 
"The  Soviet  leaders  have  not  given  up  their 
Insane  ideology  In  the  slightest."  He  once 
again  urged  the  U.S.  to  stand  up  and  fight 
against  what  he  called  "the  forces  of  world 
evil- 
He  proclaimed  that  real  peace  would  come 
only  after  the  Soviets  give  up  their  Ideolog- 
ical struggle. 

AFTr-CIO  President  Meany  said  Solzhenlt- 
syn was  "not  a  politician,  leader  of  a  move- 
ment or  a  diplomat,  but  an  artist.  His  talent 
as  an  artist  cannot  be  passed  on  to  another. 
But  let  lis  pray  that  his  courage  is  con- 
tagious." 

To  which  we  can  only  add,  amen. 


PRINCE  HALL  MASONS  CELEBRATE 
200TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I   wish 
unanimous  consent  to  reflect  upon  and 
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extend  certain  remarks  read  into  the 
Record  by  the  Honorable  Philip  J.  Phil- 
bin  of  Massachusetts  in  May  of  1969.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Philbin  enlightened  this 
august  body  on  the  acts  and  deeds  of 
America's  first  Freemason  of  color,  and 
outstanding,  loyal  citizen,  and  patriot. 
Prince  Hall  of  colonial  Boston. 

Thanks  to  the  alertness  and  kindness 
of  one  of  my  constituents  and  grand 
lodge  ofiScers  of  Prince  Hall  Masons  in 
New  Jersey,  the  Right  Worshipful  Ker- 
mit  E.  Bruner,  Jr.,  district  deputy  grand 
master  at-large  and  the  national  direc- 
tor for  the  200th  anniversary,  and  our 
own  former  Maitre  d'  of  the  House  Din- 
ing Room,  the  beloved  Ernest  Petinaud, 
whom  you  all  hold  in  such  high  esteem, 
my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  most 
extraordinary  historic  fact;  that  Prince 
Hall  Freemasons  all  over  the  world, 
numbering  well  over  500,000  and  located 
in  over  50,000  lodges,  and  on  every  con- 
tinent, are  at  present  in  the  process  of 
celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  of  Prince  Hall,  a  free,  Boston 
citizen  of  color,  into  the  institution  of 
Freemasonry.  I  am  told  that  the  illus- 
trious Prince  Hall  was  an  outstanding 
leader  of  the  colonial  period,  who  served 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
famous  John  Hancock,  and  with  great 
distinction,  under  the  then  Gen.  George 
Washington  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  and 
Breeds  Hills  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  able,  far- 
sighted,  distinguished  Afro-American 
leader,  a  Boston  landowner  and  voter, 
most  vigorously  demanded  that  his  State 
free  its  slaves,  and  his  city  educate  its 
children  of  color  as  well  as  those  of 
the  majority  population.  He  established  a 
school  in  his  own  home  to  educate  the 
adults. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  forth- 
rightness,  patriotism,  and  courage,  en- 
dowed with  commonsense,  balance,  and 
good  judgment,  determined  to  end  the 
loathsome  discrimination  which  non- 
whites  faced.  He  furnished  the  saga- 
cious leadership  by  which  the  law 
against  his  people  were  changed  and 
their  cause  was  meaningfully  advanced. 

His  eloquent  voice  spoke  out  boldly  and 
loudly  for  justice,  and  for  righting  the 
cruel  wrongs  from  which  his  people  suf- 
fered. 

His  wise,  gallant  leadership  had  broad 
ramifications  and  produced  enduring, 
effective  results. 

The  deep,  sweeping  influence  of  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Prince  Hall,  which 
gave  his  people  the  courage  to  cry  out 
boldly  against  discrimination  and  prej- 
udice, and  strive  for  recognition  as  free 
men  and  women,  was  a  clear,  stirring, 
j  clarion  call  that  has  come  down  through 
Ithe  years,  and  still  animates  people  of 
every  race,  class,  and  creed  to  persist 
Indomitably  in  the  struggle,  not  yet  won, 
to  liberate  the  spirit,  the  txxly,  and  the 
mind  of  man  from  discrimination,  per- 
secution, and  injustice. 

Prince  Hall  was,  in  truth,  an  apostle 
of  enlightenment  and  tolerance  for  the 
whole  human  race  of  his  time,  and  a 
fearless  leader  who  inspired  his  people 
to  achieve  ever  higher  levels  of  accept- 
ance, dignity,  and  justice  in  the  Ameri- 
can society.  His  battle  was  historic  and 
heaven  sent.  His  courage  and  cause  must 
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be  continued  today  until  every  vestige 
of  racism,  hatred,  prejudice,  and  dis- 
crimination has  been  driven  from  our  be- 
loved land — until  the  majesty  of  the  rule 
of  law  is  assured  for  all  and  true  human 
brotherhood,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Prince  Hall  Masons,  is  enthroned  in  our 
Nation  and  the  world. 

It  is  a  docimiented  fact  that  Prince 
Hall  was  made  a  mason  in  Military 
Lodge  No.  441,  an  Irish  lodge  stationed 
in  Boston  and  a  part  of  the  38th  Foot  of 
the  British  Army,  on  the  evening  of 
March  6,  1775.  This  act  made  Prince  Hall 
the  flrst  man  of  color  to  be  made  a  Free- 
mason on  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Its  significance  and  import  lies  in 
the  tremendously  effective  and  important 
roll  that  Freemasons  played  in  every  as- 
pect of  the  birth  of  this  Nation.  Prince 
Hall  was  admitted  into  this  ancient  and 
honorable  fraternity  1  year  and  4  months 
before  the  independence  of  our  great 
Nation.  And  I  can  understand  how  all 
black  Americans,  especially  the  Prince 
Hall  Masons,  must  feel  about  this  most 
extraordinary  phase  of  black  history.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  the  late 
brother  Hall  became  the  flrst  master  of 
the  flrst  lodge  of  "coloured"  masons  in 
this  country;  on  July  3,  1776,  on  the 
eve  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  African  Lodge  No.  1  was 
set  apart  by  permit  from  lodge  No.  441. 

Prince  Hall  did  attempt  to  affiliate 
with  one  of  the  white  grand  lodges  of 
Massachusetts  at  that  time,  and  his  pe- 
tition was  favorably  received  by  the 
brethren  of  St.  Andrew's  Grand  Lodge. 
But,  unfortunately.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren, 
then  the  provincial  grand  master  of 
Massachusetts,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  his  successor  was  re- 
luctant to  act  favorably  and  accord- 
ingly. 

The  record  is  clear  that  on  Septem- 
ber 29, 1784,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
granted  to  Prince  Hall  a  charter,  which 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Prince 
Hall  on  April  29,  1787.  by  the  brother-in- 
law  of  John  Hancock,  Capt.  James  Scott. 

While  Prince  Hall  made  lasting  patri- 
otic contributions  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
Afro-American  Masons  he  served  so  well, 
and  to  the  country  he  loved  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul,  like  a  great  symphony  of 
constitutional  justice,  his  words,  noble 
deeds,  and  his  holy  cause  are  indelibly 
and  ineradicably  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  American  system  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  equality  under  law  for  all. 

This  Nation  is  fortunate  in  that  we 
have  citizens  such  as  the  Prince  Hall 
Masons,  who  are  in  their  bicentennial 
year  of  their  existence  and  are  living 
examples  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  their 
beloved  progenitor. 

It  is  certainly  proper  and  fltting,  at 
this  time,  that  we  pause  to  thank  my 
constituent,  the  Right  Worshipful  Kermit 
E.  Bruner,  Jr.,  a  history  instructor  in  the 
Vineland  public  school  system  of  my 
State,  Mr.  Ernest  Petinaud,  who  spent 
some  35  years  in  the  service  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable 
Philip  J.  Philbin  of  Massachusetts,  for 
reviving  these  facts  and  making  it  possi- 
ble that  we  might  be  able  to  present  them 
before  the  candid  world. 

Prince  Hall  stood  in  his  great  day  and 
spoke  out  mllitantly  for  truth,  humanity, 
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and  freedom.  Let  this  Nation  continue  his 
fight  for  tolerance  and  equal  treatment 
under  the  law  for  everyone,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  class,  in  our  society  so 
that  the  full  glory  and  completeness  of 
our  mprvelous  American  dream  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  will  be  totally  realized, 
and  everyone  in  America  can  be  placed, 
as  true  justice  demands,  on  a  "footing 
with  kings." 
"So  let  it  be  written,  so  let  it  be  done!" 


THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  NONTRA- 
DITIONAL  STUDENTS  IN  OUR  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  lifelong  learning  is  increasingly 
being  recognized  as  necessary  to  a  so- 
ciety concerned  with  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  full  social  and  political  participa- 
tion to  all  its  members.  The  opportunity 
for  educational  experiences  and  training 
should  not,  indeed  cannot,  be  limited  to 
traditional  college-age  students — an  in- 
dividual's need  and  desire  to  learn  en- 
dures throughout  his  or  her  lifetime. 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
have  begun  to  experiment  with  lifelong 
learning  programs.  Not  only  do  these 
ventures  enable  schools  to  attract  the 
wealth  of  experiences  and  resources  of 
nontraditional  students,  but  they  also 
furnish  an  opportunity  to  bolster  sagging 
enrollments.  For  the  older  students 
themselves,  these  programs  provide  the 
chance  to  break  down  fears  and  prej- 
udices felt  about  educational  institu- 
tions, update  knowledge,  prepare  for 
community  service,  or  explore  career 
changes. 

Lifelong  learning  will  require  our 
schools  to  make  major  adjustments  in 
their  orientation.  Programing  will  have 
to  be  more  flexible — regular  course  of- 
ferings will  have  to  be  made  more  acces- 
sible to  nontraditional  students  and  new 
educational  services  will  have  to  be  tai- 
lored to  the  special  needs  of  these  stu- 
dents. 

Minnesota's  educational  system  has 
been  exemplary  In  its  attempts  to  meet 
these  needs.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  articles  which  de- 
scribe the  efforts  of  Minnesota's  colleges 
and  universities  to  extend  their  resources 
to  new  population  groups.  These  articles, 
which  appeared  in  the  Minnesota  Dally, 
underscore  the  degree  to  which  Innova- 
tive Initiatives  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tional institutions  can  help  meet  the 
needs  of  an  ever-widening  spectrum  of 
people.  The  articles  follow: 

A  Different  Kino  of  Student 
(By  Sally  Thompson) 

To  people  who  think  college  students 
should  be  about  18  to  22  years  old,  Sheldon 
Btrouts  and  Bert  Bjornstad  are  not  average 
students. 

Strouts  Is  a  45-year-old  University  fresh- 
man who  had  never  been  to  college  until  he 
beean  a  full-time  schedule  of  classes  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  (CLA)  winter  quarter. 
Strouts  said  he  left  an  "extraordlnarUy  high 
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income"  in  the  corporate  world  to  start  col- 
lege. He  hopes  to  complete  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  then  go  to  law  school. 

Bjornstad,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  31-year- 
old  father  of  three  who  Is  taking  three  eve- 
ning classes  in  the  Continuing  Education  and 
Extension  (GEE)  division  while  working 
full-time  for  the  Minnesota  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 

"I've  gone  about  as  far  as  I  can  go  in  my 
Job  as  bridge  foreman,"  Bjornstad  said.  "I'm 
here  because  I  want  to  branch  out  Into  some- 
thing else." 

Like  Bjornstad  and  Strouts,  increasing 
numbers  of  students  beyond  "normal"  col- 
lege age  are  enrolling  in  day  and  night  Uni- 
versity classes  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some, 
like  Bjornstad,  want  to  find  a  more  chal- 
lenging career.  Others  seek  college  as  a  way 
to  advance  in  their  present  Jobs.  Still  others 
want  the  Intellectual  stimulation  and  per- 
sonal enrichment  that  college  classes  offer. 

As  enrollments  of  traditional  college-age 
students  level  off  or  decline,  "the  adult  stu- 
dent is  seen  as  the  wave  of  the  future  in 
higher  education,"  said  Lenore  Burgard,  di- 
rector of  CLA's  adult  special  program.  With 
the  public's  gradual  acceptance  of  the  con- 
cept of  lifelong  learning,  older  students  may 
help  boost  future  sagging  enrollments. 

"It's  clear  that  we're  not  going  to  have 
as  many  traditional  college-age  students  In 
the  future,  simply  because  enrollmentA  are 
based  on  avaUable  population,  which  will  be 
declining,"  said  Carol  Pazandak,  CLA  assist- 
ant dean  for  student  personnel. 

"There  are  definitely  more  older  students 
enrolling.  But  our  Intent  In  the  future  will 
not  be  to  recruit  older  students  Just  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  bodies  in,"  she  said. 

Enrollment  of  adult  students  has  been  In- 
cluded for  the  first  time  in  projected  enroll- 
ments for  Minnesota  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities by  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Commission  (HECC).  HECC 
defines  adult  students  as  person  aged  to  25  to 
39  years.  After  figuring  in  the  adults,  HECC 
now  predicts  a  smaller  decline  In  enrollments 
10  to  15  years  from  now  than  It  previously 
forecast. 

The  University  is  now  adapting  and  plan- 
ning to  serve  the  relatively  new.  growing 
constituency  of  older  students.  "This  Is  a 
group  of  people  whose  heeds  are  only  mar- 
ginally attended  to,"  Pazandak  said. 

"There  are  differences  In  needs  for  services 
and  in  attitudes  toward  education  among 
older  students  simply  because  their  life  situa- 
tion is  very  different  from  a  20-year -old's," 
Pazandak  explained. 

For  the  older  student  population,  "the 
University  needs  to  explore  different  ways  of 
packaging  learning  experiences  to  fit  with 
the  experiences  and  life  situations  they  have," 
Pazandak  said.  CLA,  she  continued,  might 
consider  offering  older  students  such  "educa- 
tional packages"  as  three-week  minicourses, 
college  classes  on  weekends  or  community- 
based  classes. 

Strouts,  the  former  businessman,  shared 
Pazandak's  view  that  the  University  needs 
more  flexibility  in  its  programs  for  older 
students. 

An  aspiring  lawyer,  Strouts  is  somewhat 
frustrated  that  both  Law  School  and  under- 
graduate degree  requirements  are  not  flexible 
enough  to  give  credit  for  his  nonacademlc 
experiences. 

After  he  quit  business,  Strouts  wanted  to 
go  directly  into  law  school  "and  stand  or  fall 
on  my  own  merits."  But  the  Law  School  ad- 
vised him  that  he  needed  an  undergraduate 
degree  before  he  could  apply. 

Strouts  said  he  thinks  some  of  the  re- 
quirements for  an  undergraduate  degree  that 
may  be  appropriate  for  a  tradltlonal-age  col- 
lege student  are  Irrelevant  to  his  needs. 

"My  contention  is  that  I  already  have  a 
liberal  education,  but  it  may  not  have  come 
out  of  a  textboook,"  he  said. 

"They're  saying.  In  order  to  be  the  person 
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we  want  you  to  be,  you  must  take,  for 
example,  so  many  credits  in  fine  arts.  But  my 
tastes  are  pretty  well  formed  by  now.  I've 
decided  who  I  am  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  I'm  going  to  change  now. 

"At  my  age,  time  is  an  important  factor. 
Four  years  is  a  long  time  out  of  your  life  at 
my  age.  whereas  to  some  18  to  19,  they've 
got  all  the  time  in  the  world,"  Strouts  said. 

Although  attitudes  toward  a  middle-aged 
person  taking  college  classes  are  changing, 
there  are  still  some  prevalent  fears  that  may 
discourage  a  middle-aged  person  from  re- 
turning to  college. 

Strouts,  for  example,  said  many  of  bis 
business  associates  "questioned  (his)  sanity" 
when  he  decided  to  go  to  college.  "They  said 
things  like.  The  kids  are  so  bright  now.  Do 
you  think  you  can  compete?'  " 

When  considering  a  return  to  college,  many 
older  people  express  such  fears  as: 

I'm  too  old  to  learn; 

I'm  a  failure  if  I'm  still  deciding  what  to 
do  with  my  life  at  age  45  or  50; 

Spending  money  to  take  a  college  class  Is 
selfish  and 

I've  heard  the  University  Is  a  big.  Imper- 
sonal place.  I'll  never  feel  comfortable  there. 

After  older  students  overcome  Initial  fears 
of  deciding  to  come  to  the  University  and 
actually  enroll,  "the  great  part  of  the  battle 
has  been  won,"  Vera  Schletzer,  director  of 
counseUing  in  CEE  said. 

Once  they  start  classes,  older  students  who 
have  never  been  to  college  or  those  returning 
after  a  long  absence  often  feel  their  study 
skills  are  rusty. 

Bjornstad,  the  extension  student,  said  for 
him  the  most  difficult  part  In  returning  to 
school  was  doing  required  reading.  "Once 
you're  out  of  school.  It's  really  easy  to  let 
your  reading  drop  off,"  he  said. 

Schletzer  said  among  older  students  "there 
is  a  lot  more  worrying  about  study  skills 
than  actually  being  deficient  in  them."  The 
how-to-study  classes  offered  in  extension 
division,  she  said,  "give  people  attitudinal 
security,  which  may  benefit  them  more  than 
what  they  actually  learn  from  the  class." 

Many  administrators  and  faculty  Involved 
with  older  students  note  differences  between 
them  and  "usual"  college  students.  One  dif- 
ference is  that  older  students  are  not  under 
pressure  to  enroll  in  college,  something  many 
younger  students  face.  Middle-aged  students 
have  made  a  conscious  choice  to  come  to  col- 
lege and  they  are  often  very  sure  about  what 
they  want  from  their  education. 

"Middle-aged  students  aren't  coming  to 
the  University  because  they  think  they  have 
to.  It's  because  they  want  to,"  Schletzer 
commented. 

Schletzer,  who  also  teaches  night  classes, 
said  many  extension  students  are  "very  seri- 
ous" about  getting  their  money's  worth  out 
of  classes. 

"In  evening  classes.  If  an  Instructor  is  five 
minutes  late,  people  in  the  class  start  asking 
for  their  money  back.  And  if  the  instructor 
doesn't  show  up,  people  complain  all  the 
way  to  the  president's  office."  Schletzer  said. 
"It's  a  real  contrast  with  day  school,  where 
If  a  prof  doesn't  show  up,  most  students'  at- 
titude Is.  'Why  hurrah!  I  get  some  time  off!'  " 

Theodore  Campbell,  director  of  CEE,  also 
considers  extension  students,  most  of  whom 
hold  full-time  Jobs,  to  be  highly  motivated. 
"If  you're  going  to  take  night  classes  a 
couple  of  nights  a  week  and  you've  got  a  Job 
and  a  family,  that's  quite  a  sacrifice  In  time 
and  effort."  he  said. 

Many  older  students  with  full-time  Jobs  or 
full-time  family  responsibilities  sandwich 
time  for  studying  between  other  activities. 
Bjornstad  said  he  tries  to  study  "every 
chance  I  get,"  whether  It's  on  a  short  break 
from  his  Job  or  at  lunchtlme. 

Ellis  Thomas,  a  37-year-old  vocational 
school  Instructor  returning  to  the  University 
for  a  BS.  degree  In  education,  says  his  time 
for  studying  is  "rare  and  precious." 
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For  many  ad\ilt  students,  high  motivation 
and  high  achievement  In  classes  go  together. 
Schletzer  said  she  has  observed  that  many 
older  students  perform  "very  well"  in  classes, 
although  "there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
difference  In  achievement  between  older  peo- 
ple and  young  students."  She  noted  that 
since  older  students  are  "self-selected,  they've 
usually  had  other  rewarding  experience  with 
education." 

While  older  students'  achievement  may  be 
on  par  with  younger  students,  some  adults 
noted  they  have  the  advantage  of  having 
more  experiences  to  relate  to  a  subject. 

Thomas  said  he  felt  like  "an  old  timer"  In 
an  Instructional  methods  course  spring 
quarter.  He  has  taught  In  vocational  schools 
for  six  years. 

"I  could  have  told  the  class  a  lot  about  my 
experiences  in  teaching  as  they  related  to 
subjects  brought  up  In  class,"  Thomas  said. 
"I  had  to  hold  myself  back  a  little,  because 
I  didn't  want  to  dominate  the  class." 

The  combination  of  highly  motivated  stu- 
dents and  a  mix  of  backgrounds  In  extension 
classes  sets  them  apart  from  day  school 
classes,  extension  staff  members  note. 

"Many  people  find  the  classes  exciting  be- 
cause you're  with  people  unlike  the  people 
In  your  neighborhood,"  said  Edith  Mucke, 
director  of  Continuing  Education  for 
Women.  "It  s  not  like  the  neighborhood  study 
group  or  sewing  circle  where  you  pretty  much 
know  what  people  are  going  to  say  before 
they  open  their  mouths." 

For  a  "Psychology  of  Women"  class  she 
taught  last  year  In  extension  division, 
Schletzer  said  a  woman  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters-in-law enrolled  for  the  class  together. 
"The  dynamics  going  on  between  them  were 
peaUy  fascinating,"  she  said.  "Where  but  in  a 
night  class  could  you  And  that?" 

The  women's  movement  Is  often  credited 
by  administrators  working  with  older  stu- 
dents with  changing  women's  attitudes  about 
themselves  and  making  attending  college  for 
career  opportunities  or  personal  satisfaction 
a  legitimate  pursuit. 

"Women's  liberation  has  made  women  take 
themselves  more  seriously,"  Mucke  said. 
"Women  are  now  less  apt  to  feel  guilty  about 
being  away  from  home  and  spending  money 
to  take  a  college  class." 

Schletzer  said  she  feels  more  women  over 
40  are  making  career  changes  than  ever 
before.  "Working  women  are  now  wanting 
a  University  education  for  the  very  reasons 
men  always  have — for  career  change  and  per- 
sonal enhancement,"  she  said. 

For  Marilyn  Bowman,  a  47-year-old  woman 
who  Just  completed  a  B-A.  degree  in  history 
and  is  starting  Graduate  School  next  fall, 
returning  to  college  "has  given  me  such  a 
sense  of  accomplishment. 

"It's  nice  to  have  a  home  and  children," 
she  said.  "But  I  know  who  I  am  now,  too. 
I  have  a  good  feeling  about  myself,  apart 
from  the  roles  I  fulfill  for  other  people." 

There  are  Indications  that  the  ratio  of 
older  male  to  older  female  students.  In 
which  men  have  long  outnumbered  women. 
Is  now  tilting  toward  women. 

In  CLA's  adult  special  program,  the  ratio 
of  women  to  men  Is  55  to  45  percent.  While 
women  have  traditionally  comprised  about 
one-third  of  the  registrants  in  extension 
division,  they  now  make  up  one-half  of  the 
registrants.  Class  registration  in  Continuing 
Education  for  Women,  although  not  limited 
to  women,  has  increased  48  percent  in  the 
past  two  years. 

Meanwhile,  older  students  are  back  on 
college  campuses  to  stay  Their  reasons  for 
coming  to  college  are  varied,  yet  they  all 
share  one  overriding  reason  voiced  by 
Strouts— "Why  should  you  ever  stop 
learning?" 
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Seniobs  Oo  to  College  for  New  Challenges, 

Practical  Skills 

(By  Sally  Thompson) 

"We  feel  committed  to  seniors.  They've 
paid  their  taxes  and  contributed  to  the 
University's  support  for  so  long.  This  is  out 
chance  to  do  something  for  them." 

As  the  definition  of  college  students  con- 
tinues to  expand  from  the  "typical"  student 
of  18  to  22  years  to  middle-aged  people,  it  Is 
now  also  beginning  to  include  people  over 
60 — people  like  LUy  Rothschild. 

Rothschild  is  a  76-year-oId  adult  special 
student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Al- 
though there  are  probably  no  typical  elderly 
students,  Rothschild  is  a  member  of  a  group 
which  will  become  more  common  on  college 
campuses  in  the  future. 

After  receiving  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
In  French  and  German  three  years  ago, 
Rothschild  has  been  auditing  classes  for 
about  10  credits  per  quarter. 

Rothschild  said  she  considered  continuing 
on  for  a  master's  degree,  but  decided  against 
it.  "I  thought  It  would  be  too  much  pres- 
sure, and  at  my  age,  I  really  don't  need  it. 
Just  graduating  was  a  hard  enough  grind," 
she  said. 

Why  does  she  take  classes?  "It  keeps  you 
occupied,  keeps  your  mind  going,"  Roths- 
child said.  Besides,  she  wanted  to  prove  to 
some  friends  and  relatives,  "but  mostly  to 
myself,  that  I  could  do  it." 

Other  senior  citizens,  though,  may  not 
want  to  take  on  the  "grind"  of  regular  day 
school  programs,  and  they  are  now  asking 
for,  and  beginning  to  get  educational  serv- 
ices tailored  to  their  needs. 

They  want  Information  about  retirement 
planning,  living  on  a  fixed  income  and  sen- 
ior political  power.  Some  want  to  take  rec- 
reational classes  "to  keep  from  vegetating 
aroimd  the  house,"  as  one  senior  said.  Others 
seek  more  academically  oriented  classes  "to 
prove  to  themselves  that  they  can  still  learn," 
commented  one  University  administrator. 

The  trend  of  lifelong  learning,  or  "cradle 
to  grave  education"  as  it  is  sometime.s  called. 
Is  alive  and  growing  in  the  Twin  Cities  area. 
There  is  a  nationally  recognized  program 
for  senior  citizens  at  North  Hennepin  Com- 
munity College  in  Brooklyn  Park,  a  smaller 
University  seniors  program  at  the  MacPhail 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  downtown 
Minneapolis  and  suburban  centers  and  plans 
for  a  day-school  program  at  the  University. 

While  developing  programs  for  today's  sen- 
ior citizens,  community  college  and  Uni- 
versity administrators  are  also  laying  ground- 
work for  the  future,  when  the  numbers  of 
senior  citizens  will  greatly  increase. 

Although  there  are  now  19.3  Americans 
over  65  for  every  100  persons  ages  20  to  64, 
by  the  year  2000  the  figure  will  approach  30 
seniors  per  100  of  the  younger  population. 

"As  the  years  go  by,  more  people  will  be 
living  longer,"  said  Barbara  Stuhler,  acting 
assistant  dean  In  Continuing  Education  and 
Extension  (CEE)  at  the  University.  "And 
though  older  people  are  now  stereotyped  as 
poor,  sick  and  immobile,  in  the  future  we're 
going  to  have  a  vital  population  that  may  not 
be  poor,  sick, and  immobile.  They'll  be  looking 
for  education  as  a  way  to  keep  Involved  In 
society." 

Stuhler  emphasized  the  political  Influence 
seniors  could  have  in  the  future. 

"As  older  people  become  an  Increasing  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  they  are  becoming 
more  politically  aware  of  their  potential 
power.  Education  can  help  them  articulate 
their  concerns,"  she  said. 

Approaches  to  education  for  seniors  at 
North  Hennepin  and  the  University  differ, 
along  with  the  elderly  populations  they 
serve.  North  Hennepin's  program,  primarily 
attended  by  suburban  home-owning  seniors. 
Is  more  recreational  than  the  University's 
program,  which  caters  more  to  seniors  living 
In  suburban  hlghrises  or  In  the  city. 
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North  Hennepin's  program,  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  attracted  national  attention  for 
being  one  of  the  first  community  colleges  In 
the  country  to  offer  virtually  tuition-free 
courses  designed  specifically  for  elderly  per- 
sons. About  900  seniors  took  classes  at  North 
Hennepin  spring  quarter  for  an  average  fee 
of  83  per  class. 

North  Hennepin's  program  relies  heavily  on 
federal  funds,  receiving  money  this  year 
from  the  federal  Administration  on  Aging. 

Classes  "that  are  going  over  big"  at  North 
Hennepin  are  dancing,  chorus  and  trlmnas- 
tics,  a  class  in  water  exercise,  according  to 
Ollie  Paquette,  a  77-year-old  student  there. 

Classes  for  seniors  range  from  practical 
subjects  like  defensive  driving,  "Legal  Mat-- 
ters  for  Seniors"  and  "Seminar  on  Job  Pos- 
sibilities," to  recreational  classes  Including 
beginning  bridge.  Jewelry  making  or  paint- 
ing. 

"Seniors  like  classes  they  can  come  and 
do,"  commented  Kathy  McLearen,  program 
assistant  for  the  senior  program.  "They 
don't  want  to  be  concerned  with  homework 
or  grades." 

One  popular  class,  "Rap  Session  with  Stu- 
dents,"  has  been  an  eye  opener  for  both  se- 
nlors  and  young  college  students,  who  meet 
weekly  to  talk  about  any  subject  of  interest. 

"We  don't  always  agree,  and  there  are 
some  hot  arguments,"  said  Paquette.  "We 
seniors  In  the  class  have  found  out  that  the 
young  people  today  aren't  much  different 
than  when  we  were  young." 

Some  of  North  Hennepin's  senior  students 
were  initially  wary  about  coming  to  the 
campus  to  take  senior-designed  classes, 
said  Bruce  Bauer,  program  director. 

"Most  of  them  have  aoout  a  ninth-grade 
education.  What  they  remember  about  school 
Is  things  like  having  to  memorize  40  lines 
of  Macbeth  before  they  can  graduate  to 
Eighth  grade,"  Bauer  said. 

Many  seniors  were  fearful  of  college  set- 
tings, Bauer  said,  after  watching  news  cover- 
age of  college  protests  several  years  ago. 
"They  had  no  idea  what  a  college  is  like. 
Some  thought  it  was  all  drugs  and  rampant 
sex,    he  said. 

To  introduce  seniors  gently  to  the  college 
campus.  North  Hennepin  has  sponsored  sev- 
eral "senior  Invasions"  with  campus  tours 
and  special  meetings  with  seniors.  North 
Hennepin,  a  small  campus  with  one-and  two- 
story  buildings  and  wheelchair  facilities,  is 
well-designed  for  older  students. 

Seniors  Influence  many  stages  of  North 
Hennepin's  program  through  a  senior  advis- 
ory committee.  They  often  suggest  classes 
of  Interest  to  seniors,  and  sometimes  rec- 
ommend Instructors.  "Our  advice  is  usually 
well-taken,"  said  senior  committee  member 
Paquette. 

"We  don't  have  the  attitude  here  of  'do  it 
to  'em.' "  commented  Bauer.  "We  think  sen- 
iors should  tell  us  what  they  want." 

Although  some  of  North  Hennepin's 
classes  meet  off  campus,  the  problem  of 
transportation  to  the  college  has  been 
solved  partly  by  a  bus  donated  by  a  local 
merchant  and  a  special  senior  citizens'  van. 

Unlike  North  Hennepin,  cltisses  In  the  Uni- 
versity's Lifelong  Learning  Program  are  all 
located  off  campus — In  the  St.  Louis  Park 
and'  Edina  community  and  senior  centers 
and  at  the  MacPhail  Center. 

"We're  trying  to  bring  the  U's  resources 
to  the  community,"  explained  Karen  Nord- 
strom, program  director. 

Nordstrom  said  that  "seniors  want  classes 
to  relate  directly  to  what  they're  doing." 

Classes  like  "Eating  to  Stay  Healthy"  and 
"Tou  and  Your  Income  Tax"  are  offered  par- 
tlularly  for  seniors.  Retired  professionals  or 
retired  teachers  often  teach  the  classes. 
Nordstrom  said.  The  registration  fee  Is  $7.50 
or  less. 

A  friendly,  relaxed  atmo^here  for  seniors' 
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classes  is  essential  to  their  success,  Nord- 
strom said. 

"We  try  to  break  down  the  stereotype  of 
a  classroom  setting,  because  many  seniors 
are  wary  of  something  called  a  class  or  a 
Bcmlnar,"  she  said.  "We  try  to  emphasize 
that  it's  not  that  type  of  experience." 

The  majority  of  the  program's  partici- 
pants are  in  their  late  60s  and  more  than 
half  are  women.  Seniors  are  about  evenly 
divided  between  those  with  college  degrees 
and  those  with  high  school  diplomas  or  less, 
those  who  haven't  completed  high  school, 
Nordstrom  said. 

The  University  may  also  soon  be  accom- 
modating senior  citizens  In  regular  on- 
campus  day  school  classes.  Although  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  last  session  approved 
a  bill  allowing  people  over  62  to  attend 
classes  at  state  institutions  for  no  charge  on 
a  space-available  basis,  the  bill  has  not  yet 
been  signed  Into  law. 

Even  if  the  bill  is  signed  as  expected,  ad- 
ministrators of  senior  programs  do  not  ex- 
pect a  flood  of  seniors  into  day  school. 

"We're  recruiting  a  new  minority  group, 
and  we  need  to  support  them  on  more  than 
a  space-available  basis,"  said  Bauer. 

"Colleges  need  other  support  services  for 
seniors,  like  transportation,  and  counselors," 
be  added. 

James  Preus,  director  of  admissions  and 
records  at  the  University,  agreed  that  the 
University  needs  "specific  arrangements  for 
seniors."  He  mentioned  such  measures  as 
simplifying  registration  procedures,  setting 
up  a  se;iior  orientation  program  and  course 
counseling  for  seniors  as  possible  changes. 
"All  of  that  suggests  a  center  of  some  kind 
(on  campus)   for  seniors,"  he  said. 

Although  neither  North  Hennepin's  senior 
program  nor  the  University's  are  now  reach- 
ing the  isolated  elderly  or  those  with  very 
limited  educations,  the  programs  represent 
a  strong  beg.nning  to  extending  the  concept 
of  lifelong  learning. 

"We  feel  committed  to  seniors,"  said  Nord- 
strom. They've  paid  their  taxes  and  con- 
tributed to  the  University's  support  for  so 
long.  This  is  our  chance  to  do  something 
for  them." 


TRIBUTE  TO  STATE  SENATOR 
DANIEL  DOUGHERTY 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  recently  written  by  Bill 
Granger  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

In  "South  Side  Dan  Still  in  the  Great 
Game,"  Bill  highlights  the  distinguished 
public  career  of  State  Senator  Daniel 
Dougherty. 

The  senator  represents  many  of  my 
own  constituents  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  has  long 
been  a  hero  to  me.  Dan  Dougherty  has 
won  a  well-merited  reputation  for  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  commitment  to  the 
highest  standards  of  official  conduct.  He 
is  a  man  respected  by  his  colleagues  and 
held  in  the  deepest  affection  by  his  con- 
stituents. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  this  article 
w  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  in  doing  so  I  wish  to  extend 
to  Dan  Dougherty  my  best  wishes  for 
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health,  happiness,  and  continued  service 
to  the  community  he  loves. 
South  Side  Dan  Still  in  the  Great  Game 
(By  Bill  Granger) 

Springfield,  HI. — Daniel  Dougherty  was 
talking  about  Lefty  Neckerman. 

"I  know  Lefty — that's  what  they  called 
him."  he  started,  his  voice  rasping  out 
slowly,  his  perfect  teeth  set  In  a  typically 
Irish  half -smile. 

"He's  up  In  St.  Pascal  parish  on  the  North- 
west Side  now.  He  was  a  helluva  semlpro 
pitcher,  you  know.  'When  he  was  a  kid,  he 
was  the  only  Catholic  kid  to  get  permission 
to  pitch  on  Sunday  for  money  because  he 
was  supporting  his  mother." 

Dougherty  laughed  now,  sitting  in  the 
little  office  he  shares  off  the  ancient  Illinois 
Senate  chamber.  Dan  is  69  now,  and  he  has 
slowed  down  a  lot,  but  It  v.-as  fun  to  sit  and 
talk  to  him  about  all  the  good  old  friends 
from  all  his  days  in  South  Chicago.  h4  nas 
been  the  Democratic  state  senator  from  the 
Southeast  Side  of  the  city  since  1954  and 
now,  late  into  another  session,  be  was  taking 
a  breather  before  rushing  off  to  meet  in  a 
committee. 

Lefty  Neckerman,  of  course,  is  the  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Neckerman  from  old  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  in  South  Chicago,  which  is  Dan  Dough- 
erty's parish  and  the  parish  where  his  chU- 
dren,  Nora,  Dan  Jr.  and  Brian,  went  to 
church.  When  his  wife,  Katherlne,  died  a  few 
years  ago,  some  of  the  old  priests  from  St. 
Pete's  who  had  transferred  away  from  the 
parish  showed  up  at  the  wake  and  funeral 
mass,  Dougherty  said. 

"And  then  I  got  a  nice  card  from  Father 
Krump,  who  read  about  It  in  the  paper,"  he 
said.  Old  loyalties  and  old  friends:  All  his 
thoughts  turned  to  them  because  that  is  the 
stuff  of  Dan  Dougherty's  life. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  and  didn't 
have  any  gray  in  his  brown  hair,  Dan  laid 
brick  over  at  South  Works  of  U.S.  Steel  and 
took  his  money  home. 

"That  was  the  Depression,  and  you're 
lucky  to  work,  even  four  days  a  week,"  he 
said.  "You  know,  everyone  wanted  to  get  a 
Job  in  the  miUs.  That  was  all  we  wanted,  a 
Job." 

In  1933.  when  Bill  Powers  was  running 
the  old  lOth  Ward,  Dan  became  a  precinct 
captain  and  got  a  Job  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  with  the  city. 

"You  see,  in  those  days,  the  Irish  were  the 
bridge  across  all  the  ethnic  groups,"  he  said. 
In  South  Chicago  and  all  around,  there  were 
a  lot  of  Germans  and  Slavs.  In  those  days, 
with  all  the  steel  mills  from  Gary  down  to 
87th  St.,  they  called  that  area  the  Ruhr  of 
America.  Hell,  today  people  don't  even  know 
what  a  Ruhr  is. 

"Anyway,  the  Irish  got  Into  politics.  I  re- 
member, Katherlne  was  over  at  St.  Cecilia's 
teaching,  I  think  it  was,  and  one  of  the 
priests  said  that  boys  from  that  area  grow 
up  to  become  priests,  policemen,  polltioians — 
or  bums.  'Any  of  the  first  three  are  all  right," 
the  priest  said.  'Make  sure  they  don't  be- 
come bums.'  " 

Again,  Dan  laughed  and  lit  a  clgaret. 

In  1950,  the  patient  days  of  doorbell  ring- 
ing and  vote  hustling  In  his  precinct  paid 
off.  Dan  with  his  Irish  name  ran  against 
Incumbent  Republican  Walker  Butler  for  the 
Senate.  He  lost,  but  he  ran  strong,  and  1954 
he  was  given  a  second  chance.  That  Is  the 
way  It  was  in  the  days  of  old  loyalties  and 
old  friends;  it  is  the  stuff  of  which  the 
Machine  is  made. 

"In  '54,  Nick  Fohllng  was  my  opponent," 
Dan  said.  "He's  an  old,  dear  friend.  So  we 
decided  right  there  that  we  weren't  going  to 
fight  the  campaign  on  personalities.  Just  on 
party.  Republican  against  Democrat.  And  I 
won,  and  I've  been  here  since." 
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Nick,   of  course,   stayed   on   as   alderman 
from  the  old  7th  Ward  In  South  Shore  and 
eventually  wound  up  a  traffic  court  Judge,' 
which  is  where  he  is  now. 

And  Dougherty  got  along  In  the  state 
senate  In  the  days  when  all  the  Democrats 
down  here  couldn't  fill  a  good -sized  phone 
booth.  And  he  plugged  away  at  his  good  life, 
living  In  a  two-flight  on  the  corner  of  93d 
and  Jeffrey  at  the  edge  of  Pill  Hill  (where 
the  doctors  lived)  and  reared  his  three  chil- 
dren and  played  the  great  game. 

Now  he's  right  at  the  doorway  of  70,  and 
he  walks  very  slowly  because  of  circulation 
troubles.  But  down  there  at  his  desk  Just 
down  from  young  Sen.  Richard  M.  Daley's 
desk  In  the  Senate,  Dan  Is  working.  He  Is 
there  at  9  a.m.,  and  he  was  there  until  2:30 
a.m.  the  other  night.  When  most  of  those 
his  age  are  sitting  on  the  back  porch  at 
home,  listening  to  the  White  Sox  games,  Dan 
Dougherty  is  toughing  it  out  in  Springfield. 

"Well,  it's  in  your  blood,"  he  said,  trying 
to  explain.  "It's  great.  I  like  politics." 

But  he  doesn't  have  to.  Everyone  knows 
that  about  Dan  Dougherty — all  the  newcom- 
ers and  all  the  old  pals  stUl  around,  every- 
one who  was  his  friend  In  the  days  of  loyal- 
ties and  first  hurrahs. 


AN  EYEWITNESS  REPORTS  ON  THE 
AZORES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  fascinating  letter  from  Rosa- 
lind Haley,  a  good  friend  and  dedicated 
American  who  recently  returned  from 
the  Azores  Islands.  The  Azores  are  con- 
trolled by  Portugal,  whose  Government 
has  fallen  uncer  Communist  domination. 

In  her  letter  Ros  Haley  describes  the 
citizen  protests  she  witnessed  against  the 
Communist  authorities.  These  protests 
took  the  form  of  large  demonstrations 
and  demands  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  authorities  have  responded 
with  arrests  and  intimidation. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  the  let- 
ter in  the  Concressional  Record  : 
An    Eyewitness    Report    of    a    Strike    for 
Freedom  in  the  Azores 

The  day  of  June  6,  1975  was  an  historic 
one  on  the  Island  of  San  Miguel  In  the 
Azores  according  to  the  local  Portuguese 
newspaper,  "Acores."  The  farmer's  protest 
which  took  place  that  day  was  the  first 
such  demonstration  ever  held  of  this  kind. 
But  the  farmer's  patience  had  been  tried  to 
the  breaking  point. 

The  largest  of  the  nine  Islands  in  the  ar- 
chipelago, dotted  from  800  to  1500  miles  west 
of  Lisbon.  Portugal,  San  Miguel  Is  the  second 
Island  and  is  next  to  Tercelra  where  the 
United  States'  Important  Lajes  Airbase  Is  lo- 
cated. Aboard  LaJes  is  found  the  strategic 
refueling  facilities  in  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as 
a  U.S.  submarine  tracking  headquarters  for 
underwater  detection.  Transatlantic  mes- 
sages are  channeled  through  the  area  as  well. 
For  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  LaJes 
Air  Base  is  of  vital  importance. 

The  Azores  Islands  are  highly  productive 
and  nearly  entirely  self-sufficient,  however 
for  the  last  year,  since  the  military  coup  In 
Portugal  on  April  25,  1974,  the  economy  of 
this   Portuguese   province   has   steadily   de- 
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cllned    under    the   new   largely    communist 
controlled  government. 

Throughout  the  Azores,  the  farmers  are 
the  backbone  of  the  archipelago.  New  con- 
trols have  been  Imposed,  crippling  indus- 
try and  Inflation  has  brought  this  thriving 
island  to  the  threat  of  poverty.  Azorean  farm- 
ers are  slow  to  anger  but  those  of  us  who 
live  there  have  seen  their  patience  and  gen- 
tle natiire  sorely  tried. 

San  Miguel  Is  about  60  miles  long  and 
nearly  20  wide  at  Its  broadest;  dairying  Is 
the  largest  Industry  and  a  Nestle  factory 
converts  milk  Into  the  powdered  product 
here.  Great  crops  of  sugar  beets  keep  alco- 
hol factories  busy;  three  cigarette  factories 
use  the  large  tobacco  crops  and  tea  Is  grown 
on  plantations,  processed  and  packed  for  ex- 
port. Cattle  are  shipped  on  the  hoof  to  the 
mainland  and  two  pottery  factories  flour- 
ished until  the  recent  sharp  decline  In  a  once 
busy  tourist  trade.  Since  the  new  govern- 
ment took  over,  the  farmers  have  been  paid 
less  and  less  for  their  crops,  taxed  more  and 
more  and  their  Industries  and  crops  have 
come  under  rigid  controls. 

Independent  of  each  other,  farmers'  move- 
ments sprang  up  In  various  areas  of  the  Is- 
land. First  they  wanted  less  controls,  then 
they  thought  In  broader  terms  and  wished  for 
autonomy.  In  view  of  the  Independence 
granted  other  Portuguese  provinces,  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  they  Anally  decided  on  In- 
dependence. Signs  and  symbols  appeared  on 
walls  flrst.  then  houses,  wagons,  buses,  trucks 
and  every  available  pillar  and  post. 

"We  Want  Liberty"  was  the  theme  at  flrst — 
"Llberdade  for  the  Islands!"  and  finally,  "In- 
dependence. Independence  Now!" 

Then  early  one  Friday  morning  in  mid- 
May,  when  the  farmers  brought  their  cattle 
to  sell  at  the  weekly  general  cattle  sale  In 
Ponta  Delgada — a  city  of  40.000  Inhabitants — 
they  found  there  a  young  dead  cow  hanging 
by  its  neck  from  a  tree,  and  there,  swinging 
In  the  early  morning  light,  they  read  a  crude 
sign  pasted  to  its  side  reading  "What  has 
happened  to  this  cow  will  happen  to  us  farm- 
ers unless  we  make  some  action." 

The  unrest  continued  to  spread.  Commu- 
nist party  meetings  were  being  Increasingly 
held  on  this  Island  of  deeply  religious  (97% 
Catholic)  people — an  island  where  tradi- 
tional religious  customs,  centuries  old,  are 
still  found.  The  people  resent  the  spread  of 
Communism. 

At  one  meeting  a  prominent  Communist 
Doctor  of  Letters  spoke  to  the  solemnfaced 
audience.  They  listened  quietly  and  politely 
and  when  he  was  finished  they  rose  as  one 
and  told  him  to  leave.  As  he  approached  the 
door  they  booted  him  out. 

At  other  meetings  where  Communists 
spoke  they  were  met  with  a  barrage  of  rotten 
vegetables  and  eggs  and  when  the  speakers 
departed  they  found  their  cars  overturned 
and  their  tires  slashed. 

Freedom  signs  sprang  up  everywhere  finally 
appearing  on  government  owned  buses,  for 
by  May  1975  nearly  aU  major  industries  were 
government  controlled  as  were  all  banks, 
transportation,  commulcatlons  ( although 
the  Azores  do  not  yet  have  TV)  labor,  etc. 
The  Communist  Governor  of  the  island  of 
San  Miguel  (population  131,000)  sent  the 
military  to  the  bus  barn  to  order  removal 
from  the  busses  of  all  symbols  derogatory  to 
the  government.  The  bus  drivers  replied  they 
could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  busses 
If  the  signs  were  removed,  so  the  militia 
drove  off  in  their  lorry,  unaware  that  the 
back  end  of  their  own  truck  was  carrying 
the  symbol  for  independence. 

The  farmers  planned  a  peaceful  protest 
which  they  term  a  "manifestation,"  one 
similar  to  those  carried  on  continually  in 
Lisbon  and  on  the  mainland,  and  in  Angola 
and  Mozambique.  A  few  days  before  the 
planned  "manlfesf-atlon"  they  made  the 
necessary  request,  but  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernor refused   to  grant   permission   to   the 
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farmers.  This  angered  the  farmers.  Were 
only  Communist  directed  manifestations  al- 
lowed? 

The  farmers'  revolt  had  been  thoughtfully 
planned  and  despite  the  refusal  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, they  decided  to  hold  it  Just  the  same. 

The  morning  of  June  6  a  NATO  fleet  of 
warships  representing  the  United  States, 
CTanada,  France,  Portugal  and  Great  Britain 
steamed  into  the  harbor  of  Ponta  Delgada 
to  be  met  by  a  sign  painted  on  the  sea  wall — ' 
"Welcome  NATO — Save  the  Azores." 

The  "manifestation"  was  an  orderly  pa- 
rade which  appeared  from  nowhere  (because 
it  had  been  forbidden!)  at  precisely  2:30.  As 
we  were  lunching  at  the  leading  downtown 
hotel  In  the  heart  of  Ponta  Delgada,  we 
heard  sounds  of  action  which  indicated  un- 
usual excitement.  We  hastened  to  see  what 
was  happening. 

Leading  the  procession  was  one  of  the  is- 
land's many  donkejrs,  mounted  by  a  young 
boy  wearing  a  straw  hat  with  a  big  stick  on 
his  shoulder.  On  the  chest  of  the  donkey 
was  a  sign  "Who  will  help  me?"  To  the  Por- 
tuguese who  are  great  for  symbols  and 
parallels,  they  recognized  the  donkey  as  a 
stupid  government  being  managed  by  an 
Immature  leader  who  carried  a  deadly  weap- 
on 

The  donkey  and  rider  were  followed  by  a 
great  procession  of  people  carrying  home 
made  banners  on  long  sticks  bearing  the 
theme,  "Independence,  Independence  NOW!" 
"We  Azoreans  want  Independence."  "We 
want  Justice,"  "No  more  Azorean  blood 
spilled  on  Lisbon's  soil." 

These  hundreds  in  the  procession  swelled 
into  thousands  for  as  they  passed  each  store 
or  establishment,  the  occupants  came  out, 
closed  their  doors  and  Joined  the  "manifesta- 
tion." 

Behind  the  crowd  on  foot  came  many  large 
trucks  loaded  with  enormous  logs  cut  from 
the  forest  with  solemnfaced  men  atop  the 
logs.  Several  large  trucks  were  loaded  to  the 
brim  with  baseball-size  stones  (used  in  con- 
struction which  came  from  the  native 
volcanic  rocks) .  Each  of  these  trucks  car- 
ried 8-12  sturdy  men  who,  as  my  electrician 
who  was  standing  nearby  suggested,  would 
probably  make  good  pitchers  had  the  army  or 
police  interfered.  Trucks  were  loaded  with 
sand,  with  beef  cattle,  others  were  filled  with 
10  gallon  milk  palls,  some  with  concrete 
blocks,  lumber,  cement,  etc. 

Each  truck  displayed  on  the  front  a  home- 
made sign  crudely  printed  on  wrapping  or 
butcher  type  paper.  They  carried  out  the 
Independence  theme,  pointing  up  that  they 
were  losing  work,  customers  and  a  living 
wage.  "We  need  work  not  high  prices."  "How 
long  must  we  go  without  work  " 

There  was  no  resistance  from  the  police 
force,  all  of  whom  appeared  radiant.  The 
military  on  San  Miguel  are  made  up  of  young 
Azoreans  who  fear  being  sent  to  the  revolu- 
tionary mainland  of  Portugal,  and  worse  still 
to  be  forced  to  serve  in  Angola  or  Mozam- 
bique where  the  fighting  has  been  bloody.  Be- 
cause of  their  resistance  to  .Communism,  the 
army  on  San  Miguel  showed  no  resistance  to 
the  "manifestation." 

So  the  procession  swelled  into  thousands. 
Large  trucks,  small  trucks,  tractors,  taxis, 
motorcycles.  Jeeps,  cars,  people  and  more 
people  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  Gover- 
nor's house,  where  the  official  government 
presided. 

Two  other  ladles  from  Texas  and  I  finally 
were  able  to  find  our  way  to  a  vantage  point 
in  a  park  near  the  government  house  where 
we  heard  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  demanding 
the  presence  of  the  Communist  Governor, 
Borges  Courtlnho.  But  he  refused  to  appear 
for  some  while  so  they  shouted — 

We  Want  Freedom. 

Independence,  independence  now! 

Out  with  the  Russians,  Out  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

We  don't  want  Communism. 
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Hurrah  for  NATO — We  want  to  belong  to 
NATO. 

Again  they  demanded  the  Governor  and 
flnally  he  appeared  on  the  balcony  to  greet 
the  crowd. 

"Get  out  of  the  house,  the  house  isn't 
yours."  they  shouted  this  over  and  over  de- 
manding his  resignation  and  he  finally  said 
he  would  resign !  A  great  shout  went  up  from 
the  crowd. 

The  crowd  then  went  to  the  only  radio 
station  on  the  Island  of  San  Miguel,  and 
demanded  the  Communist  controlled  di- 
rector get  out.  This,  too,  they  accomplished, 
without  serious  incident  or  harm  but  rather 
they  accomplished  their  objectives  in  a  quiet 
orderly  fashion. 

Meanwhile,  unknown  to  us  who  were  in 
the  city,  a  similar  procession  of  heavy  duty 
trucks  filled  with  logs,  cement  blocks, 
stones  as  well  as  the  able  bodied  men,  etc., 
had  gone  to  the  local  airport  and  with  vir- 
tually no  trouble  had  lined  up  and  parked 
across  the  landing  strip  preventing  arrival  of 
planes  carrying  troops  from  Lisbon  or  else- 
where. We  were  told  the  next  day,  as  we 
boarded  our  plane  for  our  trip  to  Boston, 
that  the  trucks  had  remained  there  12  hours 
and  only  agreed  to  leave  at  the  request  of 
NATO  officers. 

That  night  of  June  6  a  holiday  spirit  per- 
vaded the  Island.  Firecrackers,  very  popular 
in  Portuguese  possessions,  were  set  off  In 
each  small  town.  The  people  appeared  to  be 
unanimous  in  their  Joy  because  of  the  ap- 
parent victory  over  the  Communists.  And 
the  Island  of  San  Miguel,  known  to  be  one 
of  the  beauty  si>ots  of  the  world,  with  its 
great  rolling  green  hillsides  and  amazing 
verdure,  believed  themselves  to  be  a  firm  step 
toward  achieving  freedom. 

The  total  population  of  the  9  Azorean  Is- 
lands is  approximately  250,000.  In  the  United 
States  more  than  700,000  Azoreans  live  hav- 
ing moved  mostly  to  the  New  England  States 
and  California  where  large  Portuguese  com- 
munities are  found.  The  loyalties  of  these 
Azoreans  is  to  the  United  States  where  their 
family  and  economic  ties  lie. 

Repeatedly  we  heard  the  plea  that  they 
hope  the  United  States  will  back  up  their 
stand  for  independence.  Their  allegiance  Is 
not  to  Lisbon,  which  is  now  controlled  by  a 
Communist  dominated  Government  which 
bleeds  the  Azores  of  their  money,  men  and 
products,  giving  nothing  in  return  but  tighter 
controls. 

On  June  10th,  3  days  after  our  return  to 
the  United  States  we  were  dismayed  to  read 
in  the  Washington  Post  that — 

"More  than  30  persons  .  .  .  have  been  ar- 
rested following  an  outbreak  of  rightest  un- 
rest against  Portugal's  leftist  military  gov- 
ernment. .  .  ." 

Before  It  is  too  late  will  the  United  States 
Government  back  up  the  Azores'  stand  for 
freedom,  and  thereby  Insure  their  own  mili- 
tary defenses? 

Follow-Up  on  the  Azores  Report 
A  friend  who  Just  returned  from  the  Island 
of  San  Miguel  called  to  tell  me  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  my  departure 
from  there  on  June  7th,  the  day  following 
the  gala  March  for  Freedom,  Friday,  June 
6th: 

It  appears  that  in  the  early  hours  of  Sun- 
day, June  8th  between  3  and  4  a.m.,  accord- 
ing to  typical  Communist  procedure,  some 
28  persons  were  aroused  from  their  sleep 
and  taken  off  to  prison.  Among  them  was  an 
elderly  highly  respected  lawyer,  a  Senhor 
Correla  who,  despite  the  hour  and  shock  of 
his  arrest,  maintained  his  dignity.  Invited  the 
police  into  his  livlngroom  while  he  changed 
into  his  street  clothes.  He  Is  reported  to  have 
told  his  abductors  that  had  they  phoned 
him  he  would  have  been  glad  to  present  him- 
self at  the  Police  Station,  saving  them  the 
trouble  of  the  call,  for  he  bad  nothing  to 
hide. 
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These  28  prisoners  were  promptly  taken 
by  boat  to  a  prison  on  the  nearby  Island  of 
Tercerla  where  there  is  an  active  Communist 

cell. 
Apparently  for  lack  of  evidence  9  of  the  28 

were  released  but  they  are  still  held  under  a 
form  of  limited  freedom,  according  to  rumors. 
Some  were  said  to  be  confined  to  their  home 
and  others  (and  more  probably  this  is  the 
case  for  all)  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  is- 
land of  San  Miguel. 

On  Monday,  June  9th  at  6:30  P.M.  another 
"manifestation"  was  held,  led  by  the  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  parties.  Marchers  were 
brought  into  the  city  by  bus  at  government 
expense. 

Prior  to  this  last  demonstration,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  units  were  sent  out 
to  clean  from  the  walls,  monuments,  houses, 
pillars  and  posts,  all  symbols  which  had  been 
painted  prior  to  election  during  the  past 
several  months,  for  most  of  the  people  on  the 
Island  were  in  opposition  to  the  Communist 
controlled  government. 

The  peaceful  island  of  San  Miguel  has 
changed.  Military  cars  with  men  with  guns 
now  continually  cruise  around.  The  airport 
is  frequently  closed.  It  is  said  that  on  at  least 
2  occasions  gunfire  has  been  heard  at  the  air- 
port during  the  night.  Throughout  the  Island 
there  is  a  feeling  of  tenseness,  of  always  look- 
ing over  your  shoulder. 

It  seems  Incredible,  but  still  a  proven  fact, 
that  only  a  handful  of  well  trained  Com- 
munists have  been  able  to  take  over  the  con- 
trol of  131,000  people  on  this  island  and  by 
careful  manipulation  of  the  Azorean  soldiers, 
they  now  apparently  have  control  of  tbe 
eltuation. 

The  Communists  would  like  the  Azoreans 
to  cultivate  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude  as  this 
gives  them  time  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
According  to  the  Communist  Party  "Mili- 
tant" of  June  6,  1975,  they  have  this  to  say: 
"Of  the  pro-Moscow  Stalinist  parties,  the 
Portuguese  CP  has  earned  a  reputation  as  the 
most  dogmatic  in  Western  Europe.  It  Is  the 
only  one  the  continent  other  than  the  'ex- 
terior' Greek  CP  that  has  driven  out  the 
liberal  wing  that  exists  in  most  of  the  others. 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  new  recruits  that 
have  flooded  Into  the  party  since  April  26, 
1974,  have  been  trained  in  a  'tough'  sectarian 
spirit  reminiscent  of  the  Stalinist  parties 
in  their  ultraleft  'third  period."  However, 
material  factors  also  promote  sectarianism  on 
the  part  of  much  of  the  CP  membership. 
Since  April  1974  the  CP  has  been  virtually 
the  government  party." 

U.S.  News  of  May  26  states:  "Communists 
got  only  12.5  per  cent  of  last  April's  vote; 
Socialists,  more  than  37  per  cent.  Socialists, 
not  Communists,  should  be  running  Portugal 
for  leftists.  But  Russia  wants  to  run  Portu- 
gal as  It  runs  much  of  Eastern  Europe.  So 
Portuguese  Communists  are  under  orders  to 
do  their  best  to  keep  real  power  through 
the  military. 

As  a  result.  Socialists  all  over  Western 
Europe  are  shying  away  from  ties  to  Com- 
munists. Western  European  Communist  lead- 
ers are  telling  the  Kremlin  to  be  less  heavy- 
handed  about  sabotaging  democracy  If  they 
hope  to  win  free  votes." 

As  Plain  Truth  said:  "It  Is  no  secret  that 
the  prospect  of  a  Communist  Portugal  fright- 
ens Western  European  and  NATO  officials. 
The  fear  is  that  the  Portuguese  example 
could  be  duplicated  in  other  European 
states,  most  notably  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  even  France,  which  like  Italy 
has  a  formidable  Communist  Party." 

An  outright  Communist  Portugal  covUd 
nullify  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  sixth  fleet — 
already  suffering  the  loss  of  key  bases  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean — by  added  port  priv- 
ileges given  to  the  Soviet  fleet.  Soviet  con- 
trol of  the  strategic  Portuguese  Azores  in 
the  Atlantic  would  drastically  reduce  Ameri- 
can military  options  in  the  Mideast  as  well 
as  hamper  U.S.  svirvelllance  of  Russian  sub- 
marines in  the  Atlantic.  Most  important.  So- 
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Viet  submarines  based  in  Portugal  could 
threaten  the  sea  lanes  connecting  the  UjS. 
and  its  NATO  allies.  In  eSect,  it  would  form 
a  Communist  pincer  movement  on  Western 
Europe." 


PHILIP  MAZZEI,  UNSUNG  HERO 
OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  enter 
into  this,  our  bicentennial  year,  one  be- 
comes aware  that  the  success  of  the 
American  Revolution  depended  upon  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  Colonists  and  sym- 
pathizers, not  only  of  British  origin,  but 
indeed,  of  origins  in  all  of  Europe. 

As  a  person  who  is  proud  of  his 
heritage,  which  happens  to  be  Italian, 
I  was  heartened  to  leam  of  a  singularly 
effective  spokesman  for  the  Revolution 
who  came  from  Italy  in  1773  and  settled 
in  Virginia.  His  name  was  Philip  Mazzei, 
and  as  a  friend  and  intellectual  con- 
temporary of  Thomas  Jefferson,  did 
much  to  encourage  the  philosophy  in- 
herent in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Like  Thomas  Paine,  Mazzei  was  re- 
sponsible for  kindling  an  awareness 
among  the  colonists  concerning  what  it 
was  they  were  fighting  for. 

Recently,  Sister  Margherita  Marchione 
of  Farleigh-Dickinson  University  in  New 
Jersey  delivered  a  paper  on  Mazzei,  in 
which  she  points  out  that  the  intellec- 
tual and  philosophical  spirit  of  Philip 
Mazzei  was  as  much  a  part  of  our  suc- 
cessful American  Revolution  as  was  any 
battle.  I  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
insert  Sister  Margherita's  paper  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  we  might  be  better 
aware,  and  thus  more  appreciative  of 
this  "idea  man"  of  the  American  strug- 
gle for  independence : 

The  great  educator  and  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
once  said:  "The  place  of  Italy  In  civilization 
Is  best  shown  by  trying  to  subtract  that 
place  from  world  history.  .  .  .  You  can  sub- 
tract Italian  culture  from  civilization  only 
by  destroying  that  civilization." 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  Tear, 
our  thoughts  turn  to  the  heroic  founders  of 
the  original  Colonies,  to  the  great  American 
Statesmen  who  later  struggled  from  freedom, 
to  the  unselflsh  labors  of  all  ethnic  groups 
and  their  unforgettable  contribution  to  our 
Democracy. 

There  is  no  need  to  recall  that  an  Italian 
discovered  America,  another  gave  her  its 
name,  others  explored  her  coasts,  mission- 
aries spread  Christianity,  civilization,  and 
good  will  among  the  Indians.  There  was 
scarcely  a  field  of  activity — Industrial,  archi- 
tectural, artistic  and  professional — In  which 
the  Italians  were  not  Intensely  active  and 
we  know  that  they  were  recopnlzed  as  skilled 
craftsmen,  that  they  started  the  silk  industry 
In  Georgia,  and  the  glass  Industry  In  Virginia. 
Artistic  creation  in  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  literature — more  than  ooli- 
tlcs.  war,  philosophy  or  commerce — has  been 
the  predominant  character  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Italian  people.  Among  the  many 
heroes  It  suffices  to  mention  the  universal 
poet  Dante  Allghleri,  whose  deep  Insight  pro- 
phetically shed  light  on  the  spirit  of  our 
Democracy  five  centuries  before  1776. 
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While  we  are  at  this  Symposium  today. 
May  10,  there  is  a  ceremony  taking  place  in 
a  little  town  near  Florence,  Italy — Pogglo  a 
Caiano — honoring  Philip  Mazzei,  an  unsung 
hero  of  American  Independence.  His  faith, 
courage,  dedication  are  being  recalled  there 
today  as  we  too  try  to  honor  him.  Born  on 
December  25,  1730,  he  studied  and  practiced 
surgery  before  deciding  to  go  to  Smyrna 
in  1752,  where  he  remained  four  years  and 
then  settled  In  London  in  1756.  He  came 
to  Virginia  In  1773  to  introduce  the  grape- 
vine and  other  agricultural  products,  and 
settled  at  CoUe,  his  estate  near  Charlottes- 
vUle. 

A  versatile,  talented,  well-read  gentleman, 
Mazzel's  Interests  and  friendships — In  Italy. 
England,  Prance,  Holland,  Poland — were  in- 
numerable. The  charm  of  his  personality,  his 
intelligence  and  love  of  freedom,  his  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  events,  led  him  to  active 
participation  in  the  political  life  of  Virginia. 
He  was  asked  to  search  out  the  best  Italian 
translations  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  to 
supply  copies  of  portraits  of  early  explorers, 
to  look  for  Italian  sculptors  to  work  in  the 
Capitol,  Washington,  DC.  He  witnessed  the 
political  upheavals  of  the  18th  Century— 
the  American  Revolution,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  Second  Division  of  Poland,  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  England. 

In  his  book  entitled  A  Nation  of  Immi- 
grants, President  John  F.  Kennedy  states: 
"The  great  doctrine,  'All  Men  Are  Created 
Equal,"  Incorporated  In  the  Declaration  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  paraphrased  from  the 
writings  of  Philip  Mazzei." 

During  the  Bicentennial  Year,  as  our 
thoughts  turn  to  the  original  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies, and  to  our  Pounding  Fathers,  we 
proudly  recall  the  splendid  records  of  the 
many  heroes  of  American  Democracy.  It  Is 
appropriate  therefore  that  we  honor  Philip 
Mazzei  (i730-?.816i,  whose  pen  inspired  and 
strengthened  the  colonists  in  their  struggle 
for  independence.  Frequently  in  his  writings 
be  used  the  pseudonym  "Furloso,"  referring 
to  himself  as  a  "Citizen  of  Virginia,"  while 
he  wielded  his  pen  exhorting  the  colonists 
to  sever  all  ties  with  England.  In  his  His- 
torical and  Pclitical  Studies,  Philip  Mazzei 
gives  us  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  period, 
beginning  with  the  development  of  each  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  refutes  errors 
and  misrepresentations  circulating  In  books 
and  newspapers  throughout  Europe. 

Mazzei  addresses  himself  to  the  "People 
of  the  United  States  of  America — My  dear 
fellow-citizens:  The  prejudices  I  have  found 
in  Europe,  regarding  our  government  and 
our  present  situation,  have  inspired  in  me 
the  desire  to  flght  them;  therefore  I  have 
written,  as  an  historian  and  not  as  an 
apologist.  I  have  not  spared  any  effort  to 
be  accurate  and  truthful;  I  have  tried  to 
Indicate  the  degree  of  probability  of  facts 
which  are  uncertain  and,  in  matters  still 
under  discussion,  I  haxe  expressed  my  senti- 
ments as  beflts  a  citizen  of  a  free  country." 
In  the  Introduction  which  follows  he  states : 
"My  principal  purpose  is  to  give  the  most 
accurate  and  clear  idea  of  the  situation  in 
the  thirteen  United  States,  and,  above  all.  of 
their  governments.  This  Is  possible  because 
I  can  avail  myself  of  historical  facts  that 
can  cast  light  on  the  subject  we  shall  ex- 
amine. I  shall  begin  with  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  first  forms  of  government  in  the 
colonies  In  order  to  show  their  relationship 
to  Great  Britain.  I  shall  show  you  what  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  Revolution.  Then  I 
shall  sketch  a  picture  of  the  conduct  of  the 
colonies  during  a  very  interesting  and  sin- 
gularly critical  period — the  space  of  almost 
two  years  between  the  cessation  of  the  royal 
government  and  the  creation  of  the  republi- 
can government." 

In  the  March  1788  Issue  of  the  Mercure  de 
France,  we  read:  "It  is  easy  to  recognize 
through  the  veil  that  shrouds  the  Author, 
an  Illustrious  philosopher,  worthy  by  his 
genius  and  the  elevation  of  bis  character,  to 
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enlighten  men,  to  defend  their  rights,  and 
destined  through  the  power  of  his  thought 
to  exert  influence  on  the  happiness  of  his 
century  and  posterity."  Thus  we  see  that 
Mazzei's  history  of  the  American  Colonies 
did  not  fall  to  make  an  Impression  on  his 
contemporaries.  However,  the  book  was  not 
published  in  either  Italian  or  English,  but  It 
appeared  in  French  In  1788  and,  a  year  later, 
In  Oerman. 

The  four  books  were  written  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  and  the  volumes  represent 
clearly  the  author's  personal  convictions  and 
sentiments.  In  Volume  I,  he  discusses  chron- 
ologically the  founding  and  development  of 
the  thirteen  original  colonies,  adding  chap- 
ters on  law  and  government.  Volume  II  con- 
sists largely  of  a  confutation  of  the  Abbe  de 
Mably.  Mazzel  dwells  on  the  nature  of  gov- 
ernment and  on  the  character  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  Administration 
and  Education,  on  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Religion. 
In  Volume  III,  he  continues  the  history  of 
the  colonies,  discusses  the  Quakers,  the  cli- 
mate of  the  United  States,  and  concludes 
with  a  confutation  of  the  Abb6  de  Raynal's 
deductions.  Volume  IV  consists  of  a  series  of 
essays  on  political,  financial  and  social  con- 
ditions in  the  American  Colonies. 

The  chapter  on  Emigration  Is  a  translation 
of  Franklin's  famous  Information  to  Those 
Wfio  Would  Remove  to  America.  Other  topics 
are  on  the  Indians,  on  Slavery,  The  Society 
of  Clncinnatus,  and  a  Supplement  follows 
with  several  documents  including  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Philip  Mazzel  concludes 
the  fourth  volume  as  follows:  "Such  have 
been  my  reflections  on  the  Influence  of  the 
American  Revolution.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
exaggerated  Its  Importance,  nor  that  I  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
Inspires  the  noble  and  Impressive  contribu- 
tions this  new  nation  gives  to  the  world." 
These  four  volumes  contained  valuable  mate- 
rial and  documents  which  served,  for  future 
historians,  as  reference  on  the  Colonists  and 
the  American  Revolution.  An  Italian.  Carlo 
Botta,  wrote  the  first  History  of  the  War  of 
American  Independence  In  1809.  Later  It  was 
translated  Into  French  and  English  with  at 
least  seven  editions.  Carlo  Botta  mentions 
the  work  by  Mazzel  In  his  Blbllo?raphy.  Ber- 
nard Pay  called  Maz?ers  work  "an  accurate 
summary  of  the  foundation  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  and  a  truthful  exposition  of  the 
economic  troubles  whloh  brought  about  a 
break  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colo- 
nies. His  fourth  volume  devoted  to  the  mod- 
em United  States  Is  very  interesting.  ...  He 
showed  how  the  examole  of  the  Americans, 
who  translated  their  Ideas  of  freedom  from 
theory  Into  practice,  had  helped  and  would 
help  European  nations." 

Mazzel  did  not  Intend  that  his  book  be  a 
philosoDhlcal  treatise:  but  only  a  popular 
exposition  of  the  American  Government  at 
work.  Information  on  Important  subjects  was 
supplied  bv  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
James  Madison  and  other  leaders  of  the 
time — men  who  had  either  created  the  docu- 
ments or  lived  through  the  period  of  the 
Revolution. 

Mazzel  did  not  lack  a  sense  of  humor. 
After  examining  each  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  the  character  of  their  neoDle  and 
their  relationship  with  Great  Britain,  he 
writes  as  follows:  "It  was  said  and  written 
in  Europe,  ar^d  tt  was  believed  that  the  col- 
onies were  In  large  part  peopled  by  criminals 
who  were  transported  here  from  England.  If 
this  were  tnie.  their  descendants  should 
only  be  the  more  esteemed,  unlefs  one  would 
Uke  to  attribute  to  the  climate  or  to  the 
soil  the  virtue  of  Improving  mankind.  .  .  ." 
The  law  for  the  transnortatlon  of  criminals 
tended  to  discredit  the  Colonists.  Mazzel 
relates  that  around  the  year  1766,  someone 
who  had  landed  secretly  in  New  York  was 
•rrested.  "His  case  was  brought  to  court,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  transported  to  the  old 
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England.  Consequently,  be  was  placed 
aboard  a  ship  and  sent  back.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  landed,  he  was  arrested  and  Im- 
prisoned. When  brought  before  the  tribunal, 
the  Judge  asked  him  why  he  had  returned. 
"I  have  been  transported,"  he  responded. — 
"But  do  you  not  know  that  the  law  con- 
demns to  be  hanged  whoever  comes  back 
before  his  term  is  up?" — "I  know  It.  my 
Lord." — Why,  then,  have  you  come  back?" — 
"My  Lord,  because  I  have  been  transported." 
The  Judge,  who  did  not  Imagine  that  one 
could  be  condemned  to  be  transported  from 
America  to  England,  did  not  comprehend  at 
all  what  the  man  was  saying.  The  misunder- 
standing, one  of  my  friends  who  had  been 
present  at  this  scene  told  me  the  same  day, 
was  the  occasion  for  a  very  strange  dialogue 
between  the  so-called  culprit  and  the  Judge, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the 
spectators.  Finally,  when  the  Judge  made 
him  understand  that  he  would  be  hanged, 
he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  authentic 
copy  of  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  New 
York,  the  reading  of  which  stimulated  gen- 
deral  laughter,  and  ended  with  the  man  being 
set  free." 

The  many  documents  available  to  us  as 
well  as  his  correspondence  give  ample  proof 
of  his  contacts  with  prominent  philosophers, 
merchants,  businessmen,  politicians,  diplo- 
mats, noblemen,  who  sought  his  friendship 
and  advice.  His  writings,  worthy  or  profound 
study  and  evaluation,  should  be  placed  In 
proper  perspective  for,  at  all  times,  they 
reveal  the  heroic  and  unselfish  generosity  of 
a  loyal  "Citizen  of  Virginia." 

Truly  indicative  of  nobility  are  the  notes 
Jotted  in  pencil  by  Mr.  John  Page  on  the 
back  of  a  letter  he  received  from  Philip  Maz- 
zel dated  February  11,  1775.  He  describes 
Mazzel  as  "a  person  of  the  most  unaffected 
piety  and  the  strictest  veracity  and  honor 
and  most  manly  openness  and  candour.  I  can 
assure  Mr.  H.  [Patrick  H-jnryl  that  It  is  not 
in  his  power  to  hurt  him  ...  in  the  opinion 
of  the  [House  of  Burgesses  1,  and  that  he  Is 
so  universally  beloved  by  the  people.  . . .  They 
know  his  integrity  and  abilities  and  they 
have  felt  the  good  effects  of  them  In  his 
affairs." 

Before  Thomas  Palne's  pamphlet  "Common 
Sense"  appeared  in  Januarv  1776.  Philip 
Mazzel  had  already  published  a  series  of 
newspaper  articles,  1774-1775,  In  Plnkney's 
"Virginia  Gazette"  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Furioso."  First  written  in  Italian  and  then 
translated  Into  English  by  his  good  friend 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Mazzei's  writings  strove  to 
change  the  attltudr-,  of  the  Colonists  toward 
Great  Britain.  His  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  as  found  In  the  "Virginia 
Gazette"  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Revolution  illustrates  and  confirms  his  total 
Involvement  In  tha  politics  of  this  period. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Jefferson's 
original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence contained  the  phrase  "and  Indepen- 
dent" ("that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
Independent ...").  However,  we  know  that 
this  phrase  had  appeared  In  the  "Gazette"; 

"All  men  are  by  nature  created  free  and 
Independent.  Such  equality  Is  necessary  In 
order  to  create  a  free  government.  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  all  men  be  equal  to  each  other 
In  natural  !aw.  Class  distinction  has  always 
been  and  will  alwavs  be  nn  effective  obstacle 
End  the  reason  for  It  Is  very  clear.  When  you 
have  several  classes  of  men  in  a  nation,  all 
must  have  their  share  In  the  government  of 
the  country;  otherwise  one  class  would  dom- 
inate the  other.  But  each  share  cannot  be 
made  perfectly  equal. . . ." 

In  his  Studies  Mazzel  writes  that  "the  de- 
legates who  were  charged  with  forming  the 
new  constitution  declared,  unanimously,  in 
all  the  states,  that  all  men  are  born  equally 
free  and  Independent."  In  this  same  chapter 
on  "The  Right  to  Vote,"  Mazzel  adds  a  foot- 
note: "It  Is  with  this  great  truth  that  the 
Declaration  of  oxir  Rights  begins.  This  foun- 
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datlon  of  American  liberty  contains  all  the 
principles  necessary  to  preserve  it.  These 
principles  are  on  the  lips  and  in  the  heart 
of  all  Americans,  who  have  a  religious  re- 
spect  for  It.  It  Is  on  this  declaration  that  my 
hopes  rest.  As  the  clouds  of  old  prejudices 
axe  dispelled,  the  pen  of  one  wise  and  zeal, 
ous  citizen  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to  supply  an 
efficacious  remedy  for  the  greatest  disorders. 
In  the  Thirteen  States  people  read  and  are 
avid  for  Instruction.  It  will  be  enough  to 
give  them  proof  of  the  transgressions  of 
their  representatives  for  them  to  order  them 
to  do  their  duty.  If  these  principles  had  not 
been  expressed  with  this  clarity  that  places 
them  In  the  hands  of  everyone,  then  the  dis- 
putes, sustained  on  the  one  hand  by  all  the 
cleverness  of  bad  faith  and  on  the  other  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism,  could  have 
rendered  the  people  imcertaln  and  con- 
sequently kept  them  Inactive.  But  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  will  serve  as  a  rule 
and  point  of  departure  for  zealous  citizens 
and  dispel  their  doubts." 

"In  my  private  capacity,"  Mazzel  wrote  to 
Patrick  Henry  on  January  26,  1776,  "l  have 
endeavored  to  do  all  In  my  power  toward  the 
Public  Welfare.  ...  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  John 
Page  a  copy  of  the  Instructions  I  had  pre- 
pared  with  the  Justification  of  the  senti- 
ments therein  contained  and  some  reflec- 
tions upon  the  English  constitution,  en- 
deavoring to  prove  the  weak  basis  and  heavy 
errors  of  It,  my  Idea  In  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  best  government  which  may  be  easily 
established  by  us,  an  opportunity  that  no 
People  (by  what  we  know  from  history) 
ever  nad  before." 

Philip  Mazzel  was  totally  Involved  In  the 
movement  for  Independence.  In  fact,  when 
the  first  danger  of  a  clash  with  the  colonists 
and  the  English  arose,  Mazzel  was  among 
those  who  enlisted.  He  Joined  the  "Inde- 
pendent Company"  of  Albemarle  as  a  private, 
together  with  Vincent  Bellini  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  As  they  marched  on  toward  the 
coast,  they  were  joined  by  young  James 
Madison  and  his  brother.  Mazzel  modestly 
relates  that  they  wanted  to  make  him  a 
lieutenant,  but  that  he  declined  the  honor, 
saying  that  as  a  private  he  could  still  per- 
form half  the  duty  of  an  officer,  that  Is 
give  advice,  provided  the  officers  would  listen 
to  him.  Whether  or  not  the  officers  listened 
to  him  we  do  not  know,  but  Jefferson  had 
to.  later,  in  the  Revolution,  when  Mazzel 
wrote  lengthy  letters  from  France  replete 
with  advice. 

The  danger  having  been  averted,  Mazzei's 
company  did  not  see  military  action  and 
was  soon  disbanded.  He  writes  that  though 
he  did  not  go  far  from  home,  he  was  more 
occupied  with  political  and  military  affairs 
than  he  was  with  his  private  enterprises.  In 
his  letter  of  January  11,  1777,  to  John  Page, 
Mazzel  states:  "As  I  am  preparing  to  march 
to  the  Continental  Camp  with  as  many 
volunteers  as  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade, 
I  must  settle  everything  without  delay." 
While  appreciating  Mazzei's  desire  to  Join 
the  Continental  Army,  Patrick  Henry,  who 
was  the  governor  of  Virginia  at  the  time, 
refused  him  permission,  stating  that  he 
could  best  serve  the  country  with  his  pen 
rather  than  his  sword. 

Mazzei's  agricultural  experiments  were 
pushed  Into  the  background  by  events  of 
military  and  political  Importance.  Virginia 
was  sorely  pressed  for  money  and  army 
supplies.  It  was  decided  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason,  John  Page  and 
others,  that  Mazzel  would  be  put  to  better 
use  If  he  were  sent  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  borrowing  money  for  the  State  of 
Virginia  from  his  friend,  the  Grand-Duks 
of  Tuscany.  Thus  Mazzel  became  Virginia's 
Agent.  Not  only  by  word-of-mouth  did  Maz- 
zel promote  the  American  Cause  abroad,  but 
also  by  the  writing  of  many  letters  and  ar- 
ticles such  as  "Why  the  American  States 
Cannot  Be  Called  Rebels,"  "The  Justice  of 
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the  American  Cause,"  "The  Importance  of 
Commerce  With  Virginia." 

Later,  Mazzel  became  the  agent  and 
charge  d'affaires  of  King  Stanislaus  of  Po- 
land in  Paris.  His  letters  from  1788  to  1793 
enlighten  us  about  a  very  critical  period  of 
Polish  history. 

Among  Mazzei's  friends  was  another  great 
soldier,  Lafayette.  When  Mazzel  was  In  War- 
saw, Lafayette  wrote  to  him  from  Metz, 
April  21,  1792,  as  follows:  "If  you  are  still  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  with  the  King  of  Po- 
land, I  beg  you,  my  dear  Mazzel,  to  pay  him 
the  respects  of  a  soldier  of  liberty,  who  does 
not  flatter  himself  Into  believing  that  his 
compliments  are  pleasing  to  many  kings  of 
Europe,  but  who  likes  to  express  his  grati- 
tude as  well  as  bis  admiration  for  the  leader 
of  the  Polish  Revolution." 

Mazzel  died  at  Pisa,  Tviscany,  on  March 
19,  1816.  With  much  Insight  and  accuracy, 
Mazzei's  contemporaries  have  left  us  a  very 
interesting  verbal  portrait  In  the  obituary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Aurora  (reprinted  In  the 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Argus,  June  26,  1816). 
After  a  summary  of  his  career,  the  article 
continues:  "Mazzel  was  a  distinguished  pol- 
itician. In  principles  he  was  a  republican 
and  a  confessed  enemy  to  tyrants,  both  of 
church  and  of  state.  His  work  on  America 
furnishes  ample  proof  of  his  adherence  to 
the  best  principles  in  politics. 

"He  was  possessed  to  a  great  Ingenuity  of 
character  and  simplicity  of  manners.  His 
knowledge  of  mankind  was  extensive.  He  was 
profoundly  adept  in  the  science  of  human 
nature.  Toward  the  United  States  his  af- 
fections were  entirely  devoted.  His  principal 
consolation  In  the  decline  of  life  was  derived 
from  seeing  that  country  flourish,  of  which 
he  was  proud  to  consider  himself  an  adopted 
citizen." 

In  a  letter  dated  July  18,  1816,  from  Mon- 
tlcello.  Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Giovanni  Carmlgnani,  an  Italian  professor 
at  the  University  of  Pisa  as  follows: 

"I  learn  this  event  with  great  aflllctlon, 
altho'  his  advanced  age  had  given  reason 
to  apprehend  It.  An  intimacy  of  forty  years 
has  proven  to  me  his  great  worth,  and  a 
friendship  which  had  begun  in  personal  ac- 
quaintance, was  maintained  after  separa- 
tion, without  abatement  by  a  constant  In- 
terchange of  letters.  His  esteem  too  In  this 
country  was  very  general;  his  early  and 
zealous  cooperation  In  the  establishment  of 
our  Independence  having  acquired  for  him  a 
great  degree  of  favor." 

On  the  same  day  Jefferson  wrote  to  his 
friend  Thomas  Appleton,  who  had  Informed 
htm  of  Mazzei's  death : 

"He  [Mazzel]  had  some  peculiarities,  and 
who  of  us  has  not?  But  he  was  of  solid 
worth:  honest,  able,  zealous  in  sound  prin- 
ciples moral  and  political,  constant  In 
friendship,  and  punctual  In  all  his  under- 
takings. He  was  greatly  esteemed  In  this 
country,  and  some  one  has  Inserted  In  our 
papers  an  account  of  his  death,  with  a  hand- 
some and  Just  eulogy  of  him,  and  a  proposi- 
tion to  publish  his  life  In  one  volume.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  what  he  has  written 
of  himself  during  the  portion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  he  has  passed  with  us.  would 
furnl«'h  some  good  material  for  our  history 
of  which  there  is  already  a  wonderful  scar- 
city. But  where  this  undertaker  of  his  history 
Is  to  get  his  materials,  I  know  not,  nor  who 
he  Is." 

A  close  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  James  Madison, 
George  Washington  and  other  great  men  of 
his  century.  Mazzel  completely  effaced  him- 
self In  his  efforts  to  promote  the  American 
Cause,  having  Joined  them  In  making  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  he 
fully  deserves  the  honor  of  being  called  one 
of  America's  Founding  Fathers. 

In  rendering  tribute  to  Philip  Ma^^zel  and 
his  love  and  devotion  for  his  adopted  coun- 
try,   we    remember    with    gratefulness    the 
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many  Immigrants  of  all  ethnic  groups,  who, 
as  he  did,  have  made  priceless  contributions 
to  the  America  we  all  cherish  and  appreciate 
In  a  special  way  diu-ing  this  Bicentennial 
Celebration  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Philip  Mazzei's  message  is  a  personal  one. 
It  was  exemplified  In  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
the  courage  and  the  hope.of  our  forefathers. 
With  the  closing  sentence  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Continental  Congress 
made  a  profession  of  trust  In  God : 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our 
sacred  Honor." 

Today  we  are  Inspired  by  the  story  of  a 
man  whose  dedication  to  his  adopted  country 
should  never  be  forgotten.  When  he  returned 
to  Europe  his  longing  for  America  never 
ceased  and  he  wrote  to  Madison  as  follows: 

"I  am  leaving,  but  my  heart  remains. 
America  Is  my  Jupiter,  Virginia  my  Venus. 
When  I  think  over  what  I  felt  when  I 
crossed  the  Potomac,  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
weakness.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
when  I  shall  lose  sight  of  Sandy-Hook.  I 
know  well  that  wherever  I  shall  be  and  under 
any  circumstances  I  will  never  relent  my 
efforts  towards  the  welfare  of  my  adopted 
country." 

Today,  both  here  and  abroad,  Mazzei's 
Ideals  and  contribution  to  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  are  remembered,  and  the  efforts  of  all 
our  Founding  Fathers  appreciated.  More 
than  at  any  time  In  our  history  we  need  to 
regain  that  spirit  which  Inspired  them  In 
1776 — when  patriotism  won  for  us  our  In- 
dependence and  built  for  us  a  great  nation 
of  llberty-lovlng  people,  thereby  preserving 
for  us  a  freedom  and  security  unsurpassed 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Philip  Mazzei's  book  Historical  and  Politi- 
cal Studies  on  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  published  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Italian  Studies.  Eight  East  Sixty-Ninth 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021,  1975,  250pp. 
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MORAL  LEGACY  OP  THE  FOUNDING 
FATHERS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently an  article  by  John  Hope  Franklin, 
entitled  "The  Moral  Legacy  of  the 
Founding  Fathers."  appeared  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  magazine.  It  seems  to 
me  that  as  we  approach  the  Bicentennial, 
it  is  important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of 
a  crucial  aspect  of  our  history:  Racial 
segregation  and  discrimination.  Mr. 
Franklin,  in  a  profound  way,  traces  this 
part  of  our  history,  and  I  recommend  his 
article  to  my  colleagues  for  their  atten- 
tion. 

The  text  follows: 
[From  the  University  of  Chicago  magazine. 

Summer  19751 

The  Moral  Legacy  of  the  ForNniNc  Fathers 

(By  John  Hope  Franklin) 

As  we  approach  the  bicentennial  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  It  may 
not  be  Inappropriate  to  take  advantage  of 
the  perspective  afforded  by  these  last  two 
centuries.  Such  a  perspective  should  enable 
us  to  luiderstand  the  distance  we  have 
traveled  and  where  we  are  today. 

ThLs  stock-taking,  as  It  were,  seems  un- 
usually desirable,  thanks  to  the  recent  crises 
In  leadership.  In  confidence  In  our  political 


Institutions,  and  m  the  standards  of  public 
morality  to  which  we  have  paid  only  a 
"nodding  acquaintance"  over  the  years.  As 
we  do  so.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  criti- 
cism does  not  necessarily  Imply  hostility; 
and.  Indeed,  the  recognition  of  human  weak- 
ness suggests  no  alienation.  One  thing  that 
becomes  painfully  clear  as  we  look  today  at 
the  shattered  careers  of  so  many  public  serv- 
ants, with  their  confusion  of  public  service 
with  personal  gain.  Is  that  we  cannot  always 
be  certain  of  the  validity  of  the  defensibillty 
of  the  positions  taken  by  those  who  claim 
to  be  our  leaders. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  encounter 
as  we  look  at  our  past  as  well  as  our  present 
Is  that  we  tend  to  shy  away  from  making 
Judgments  or  even  criticisms  of  those  who 
occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  To  the  un- 
initiated. It  seems  somehow  Inappropriate. 
To  the  seasoned  or  cynical  politician.  It  Is 
anathema. 

To  be  sure,  we  ally  ourselves  with  one 
political  party  or  another — as  we  have  done 
since  the  time  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton— 
and  we  have  railed  against  the  politics  of 
one  party  or,  now  and  then,  the  conduct  of 
party  leaders. 

On  the  whole,  however,  our  criticisms  have 
been  superficial;  and  the  glass  houses  we 
have  occupied  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  pre- 
vented our  engaging  in  all-out  strictures 
against  our  adversaries.  The  result  has  been 
that  we  have  usually  engaged  In  the  most 
gentle  rapping  of  the  knuckles  of  those  who 
have  betrayed  their  public  trust;  and  seldom 
have  we  called  our  public  servants  to  account 
In  a  really  serious  way. 

In  the  effort  to  create  an  "Instant  history" 
with  which  we  could  live  and  prosper,  our 
early  historians  Intentionally  placed  our  early 
national  heroes  and  leaders  beyond  the  pale 
of  criticism.  Prom  the  time  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  created  his  own  hero  In  "Poor  Rich- 
ard" and  Mason  L.  Weems  created  the  cherry 
tree  story  about  George  Washington,  it  has 
been  virtually  Impossible  to  regard  our 
Founding  Fathers  as  normal,  fallible  human 
beings.  And  this  distorted  Image  of  them  has 
not  only  created  a  gross  historical  fallacy, 
but  It  has  also  rendered  It  utterly  Impossible 
to  deal  with  our  past  In  terms  of  the  realities 
that  existed  at  the  time. 

To  put  It  another  way,  our  romanticizing 
about  the  history  of  the  late  18th  century 
has  prevented  our  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  made  serious  mistakes 
that  have  greatly  affected  the  course  of  our 
national  history  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

In  1974  we  observed  the  bicentennial  of 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  called  to  pro- 
test the  new  trade  measures  Invoked  against 
the  colonies  by  Great  Britain  and  to  protest 
the  political  and  economic  measures  directed 
psurtlcularly  against  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  a  sense  these  measures  were,  in- 
deed. Intolerable  as  the  colonists  were  forced 
to  house  British  soldiers  stationed  In  their 
midst,  and  Quebec  was  given  political  and 
economic  privileges  that  app>eared  to  be 
clearly  discriminatory  against  the  thirteen 
colonies. 

But  were  these  measures  Imposed  by  the 
British  more  Intolerable  than  those  Imposed 
or,  at  least,  sanctioned  by  the  colonists 
against  their  own  slaves?  And  yet,  the  colo- 
nists were  outrEiged  that  the  mother  country 
was  denying  them  their  own  freedom — the 
freedom  to  conduct  their  trade  as  they 
pleased. 

It  was  not  that  the  colonists  were  unaware 
of  the  problem  of  a  much  more  basic  free- 
dom than  that  for  which  they  were  fighting 
In  London.  First  of  all,  they  knew  of  the  1772 
decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  In  the  Somerset 
case.  In  which  slavery  was  outlawed  In  Bri- 
tain on  the  compelling  ground  that  human 
bondage  was  "too  odious"  In  England  with- 
out specific  legislation  authorizing  it.  Al- 
though the  colonists  did  have  the  authorl- 
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z&tlon  to  establish  and  maintain  slavery. 
Lord  Mansfield's  strictiires  against  slavery 
could  not  have  been  lost  on  them  altogether. 
Secondly,  and  even  more  imf>ortant.  the 
slaves  themselves  were  eJready  pleading  for 
their  own  freedom  even  before  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  met.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1773  several  slaves  In  Massachus- 
etts submitted  petitions  to  the  General  Court 
"praying  to  be  liberated  from  a  State  of 
slavery."  In  the  following  year  scores  of  other 
slaves,  denying  that  they  had  ever  forfeited 
the  blessings  of  freedom  by  any  compact  or 
agreement  to  become  slaves,  asked  for  their 
freedom  and  for  some  land  on  which  each  of 
them  "could  sit  down  quietly  imder  his  own 
fig  tree."  The  legislature  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  debated  the  subject  of  slavery 
In  1774  and  1775,  but  voted  simply  that  "the 
matter  now  subside." 

But  the  matter  would  neither  die  nor  sub- 
side. As  the  colonists  plunged  Into  war  with 
Great  Britain,  they  were  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  Negro  slavery.  The 
problem  presented  Itself  In  the  form  of  ur- 
gent questions.  First,  should  they  continue 
to  Import  slaves? 

This  was  a  matter  of  some  Importance  to 
British  slave  trading  Interests  who  had  built 
fortunes  out  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings 
and  to  colonists  who  feared  that  new.  raw 
recruits  from  the  West  Indies  and  Africa 
would  be  more  of  a  problem  than  a  blessing. 
Most  of  the  colonies  opposed  any  new  Im- 
portations, and  the  Continental  Congress 
affirmed  the  prohibition  in  April,  1776. 

Secondly,  should  the  colonists  use  black 
soldiers  in  their  fight  against  Britain?  Al- 
though a  few  were  used  in  the  early  skir- 
mishes of  the  war,  a  pattern  of  exclusion  of 
blacks  had  developed  by  the  time  that  In- 
dopendence  was  declared.  In  July,  1775,  the 
policy  had  been  set  forth  that  recruiters 
were  not  to  enlist  any  deserter  from  the 
British  army,  "nor  any  stroller,  negro,  or 
vagabond." 

Then,  later  In  the  year  the  British  wel- 
comed all  Negroes  willing  to  join  His  Ma- 
jesty's troops,  and  promised  to  set  them  free 
In  return.  The  colonists  were  terrified,  espe- 
cially with  the  prospect  of  a  servile  insur- 
rection. And  so  the  Contin3ntal  Congress 
shortly  reversed  its  policy  and  grudgingly 
admitted  blacks  into  the  Continental  Army. 
The  final  consideration,  as  the  colonists 
fought  for  their  own  freedom  from  Britain, 
was  what  would  be  the  effect  of  their  revolu- 
tionary philosophy  on  their  own  slaves.  The 
colonists  argued  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  they  were  oppressed;  and  they 
wanted  their  freedom.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
an  early  draft,  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the 
King  of  England  of  Imposing  slavery  on 
them;  but  more  "prtwjtlcal"  heads  prevailed, 
and  that  provision  was  stricken  from  the 
Declaration. 

Even  so,  the  Declaration  said  "All  men  are 
created  equal."  "Black  men  as  well  as  white 
men?  "  some  wondered.  Every  man  had  an 
inalienable  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  "Every  black  man  as 
well  as  every  white  man?"  some  could  well 
have  asked. 

How  could  the  colonists  make  distinctions 
In  their  revolutionary  philosophy?  They  ei- 
ther meant  that  all  men  were  created  equal 
or  they  did  not  mean  It  at  all.  They  either 
meant  that  every  man  was  entitled  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  or  they 
did  not  mean  it  at  all. 

To  be  sure,  some  patriots  were  apparently 
troubled  by  the  contradictions  between  their 
revolutionary  philosophy  of  political  freedom 
and  the  holding  of  human  beings  In  bondage. 
Abigail  Adams,  the  wife  of  John  Adams,  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  something  strange 
about  their  fighting  to  achieve  and  enjoy  a 
status  that  they  dally  denied  to  others.  Pat- 
rick Henry,  who  had  cried  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death."  admitted  that  slavery  was 
"repugnant  to  humanity;"  but  not  terribly 
repugnant,  for  he  contmued  to  hold  blacks 
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In  bondage.  So  did  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Mttson  and 
Edmund  Randolph  and  many  others  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or 
the  federal  Constitution.  They  simply  would 
not  or  could  not  see  how  ridiculous  their 
position  was. 

And  where  the  movement  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  took  hold,  as  in  New  England  and 
in  some  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  slavery 
was  not  economically  profitable  anyway. 
Consequently.  If  the  patriots  In  those  states 
were  genuinely  opposed  to  slavery,  they  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  speaking  against  It.  But 
In  neither  of  the  Continental  Congresses  nor 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  the 
Founding  Fathers  take  an  unequivocal,  cate- 
gorical stand  against  slavery.  Obviously,  hu- 
man bondage  and  human  dignity  were  not  as 
as  Important  to  them  as  their  own  political 
and  economic  Independence. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  not  only  com- 
pelled to  live  with  their  own  Inconsistency 
but  they  also  had  to  stand  convicted  before 
the  very  humble  group  which  they  excUided 
from  their  political  and  social  fellowship. 
In  1777  a  group  of  Massachusetts  blacks  told 
the  whites  of  that  state  that  every  principle 
which  impelled  America  to  break  with  Eng- 
land "pleads  stronger  than  a  thousand  argu- 
ments "  against  slavery.  In  1779  a  group  of 
Connecticut  slaves  petitioned  the  state  for 
their  liberty,  declaring  that  they  "groaned" 
under  the  burdens  and  indignities  they  were 
required  to  bear. 

In  1781.  Paul  Cuffe  and  his  brother,  two 
young  enterprising  blacks,  asked  Massachu- 
setts to  excuse  them  from  the  duty  of  paying 
taxes,  since  they  "had  no  influence  In  the 
election  of  those  who  tax  us."  And  when  they 
refused  to  pay  their  taxes,  those  who  had 
shouted  that  England's  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation was  tyranny,  slapped  the  Cuffe 
brothers  in  jail! 

Thus,  when  the  colonists  emerged  victor- 
ious from  their  war  with  England,  they  had 
both  their  Independence  and  their  slaves. 
It  seemed  to  matter  so  little  to  most  of  the 
patriots  that  the  slaves  themselves  had  elo- 
quently pointed  out  their  Inconsistencies  or 
that  not  a  few  of  the  patriots  themselves  saw 
and  pointed  out  their  own  fallacious  position. 
It  made  no  difference  that  5,000  blacks  had 
Joined  in  the  fight  for  Independence,  only  to 
discover  that  real  freedom  did  not  apply  to 
them.  The  agencies  that  forged  a  national 
policy  against  England— the  Continental 
Congresses  and  the  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation — were  incapable  of 
forging — or  unwilling  to  forge — a  national 
policy  in  favor  of  human  freedom. 

It  was  not  a  propitious  way  to  start  a  new 
nation,  especially  since  Its  professions  were 
so  different  from  Its  practices  and  since  It 
presumed  to  be  the  model  for  other  new 
world  colonies  that  would.  In  time,  seek  their 
Independence  from  the  tyranny  of  Europe. 

Having  achieved  their  own  Independence, 
the  patriots  exhibited  no  great  anxiety  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  those  among 
them  who  did  not  enjoy  It.  They  could  not 
altogether  Ignore  the  Implications  of  the 
revolutionary  philosophy,  however.  As  early 
as  1777  the  Massachusetts  legislature  had 
under  consideration  a  measure  to  prohibit 
"the  practice  of  holding  persons  in  Slavery." 
Three  years  later  the  new  constitution  of 
that  state  declared  that  "all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal."  Some  doubtless  hoped  that 
those  high  sounding  words  would  mean  more 
In  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  than 
they  had  meant  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Her  neighbors,  however,  were  more  equivo- 
cal, with  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and 
Bhode  Island  vacillating,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  until  another  decade  had  passed. 
Although  Pennsylvania  did  abolish  slavery 
in  1780.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  did  no 
better  than  prepare  the  groundwork  for 
gradual  emancipation  at  a  later  date. 
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One  may  well  be  greatly  saddened  by 
the  thought  that  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  conunander  of 
the  Revolutionary  army  and  so  many  heroes 
of  the  Revolution  were  slaveholders.  Even 
more  disheartening.  If  such  Is  possible,  u 
that  those  same  leaders  and  heroes  were  not 
greatly  affected  by  the  philosophy  of  free- 
dom which  they  espoused.  At  least  they  gave 
no  evidence  of  having  been  greatly  affected 
by  It. 

Nor  did  they  show  any  great  magnanimity 
of  spirit,  once  the  war  was  over  and  polit- 
ical Independence  was  assured.  While  north- 
erners debated  the  questions  of  how  and 
when  they  would  free  their  slaves,  the  Insti- 
tution of  human  bondage  remained  as  deeply 
entrenched  as  ever — from  Delaware  to 
Georgia.  The  only  area  on  which  there  was 
national  agreement  that  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  was  the  area  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River— 
the  Northwest  Territory.  The  agreement  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  that  area,  where  It  did 
not  really  exist  and  where  relatively  few 
white  settlers  lived,  posed  no  great  problem 
and  surely  It  did  not  reflect  a  ground  swell 
for  liberty. 

Meanwhile  the  prohibition.  It  should  be 
noted,  dla  not  apply  to  the  area  south  of  the 
Ohio  River,  where  slaveholders  were  more 
likely  to  settle  anyway  I  This  clearly  shows 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  were  willing  to 
"play"  with  the  serious  question  of  freedom, 
thus  evincing  a  cynicism  that  was  Itself  un- 
worthy of  statesmanship. 

Nor  Is  one  uplifted  or  Inspired  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Founding  Fathers  toward  the 
slave  trade,  once  their  independence  was 
secured.  In  the  decade  following  independ- 
ence the  Importation  of  slaves  Into  the 
United  States  actually  Increased  over  the 
previous  decade  as  well  as  over  the  decade 
before  the  War  for  Independence  began.  Par 
from  languishing,  the  Institution  of  slavery 
was  prospering  and  growing.  In  Its  deliber- 
ations between  1781  and  1789  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  barely  touched  on  the 
question  of  slavery  or  the  slave  trade.  There 
was.  to  be  sure,  some  concern  over  the  cap- 
ture of  slaves;  and  the  Congress  gave  some 
attention  to  a  Quaker  petition  against  the 
trade,  but  it  took  no  action. 

On  the  whole  the  nation  did  not  raise  a 
hand  against  It.  The  flurry  of  activity  In  the 
states,  which  led  to  the  prohibition  of  slave 
Importations  In  some  of  them  and  a  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  the  trade  in  others,  had  the 
effect  of  misleading  many  people  Into  think- 
ing that  slavery's  hold  on  the  nation  was 
weakening. 

That  this  was  far  from  the  actual  situation 
became  palnfuly  clear  when  the  delegates 
gathered  In  Philadelphia  In  1787  to  write  a 
new  Constitution.  In  the  discussion  over  the 
slave  trade  only  practical  and  economic  con- 
siderations held  sway.  Humane  considera- 
tions simply  were  not  present.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  tended  to  oppose  the  slave  trade 
simply  because  they  were  overstocked  and 
were  not  anxious  to  have  any  large  Importa- 
tions into  their  midst.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  where  the  death  rate  In  the  rice 
swamps  was  high  and  where  slaveholders 
needed  now  recruits  to  develop  new  areas, 
demanded  an  open  door  for  slave  dealers. 

And  who  rushed  to  the  rescue  when  South 
Carolina  demanded  concessions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  slave  trade?  It  was  Oliver  Ells- 
worth of  Connecticut,  who  observed  that  a 
provision  In  the  Constitution  against  the 
slave  trade  would  be  "unjust  towards  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Let  us  not  intermed- 
dle," he  said.  "As  population  Increases,  poor 
laborers  will  be  so  plenty  as  to  render  slaves 
useless."  It  Is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
such  temporizing  on  the  part  of  a  leading 
colonist  would  have  been  tolerated  In  the 
late  dispute  with  England. 

Could  the  new  national  government  that 
was  designed  to  be  strong  have  anything  to 
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say  regarding  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  In 
the  states?  Elbrldge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts 
answered  that  It  could  not.  It  only  had  to 
refrain  from  giving  direct  sanction  to  the 

system. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  view  that  seemed  to 
silence  the  venerable  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
oldest  and  easily  one  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
Franklin  brought  with  him  a  strong  resolu- 
tion against  the  slave  trade  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Pennsylvania  Aboli- 
tion Society.  Although  he  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  speakers  at  the  Convention, 
he  never  introduced  the  resolution.  With 
faint  hearts  such  as  Gerry's  and  Franklin's 
there  is  little  wonder  that  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  were  able  to  have  their  own  way 
In  wording  the  provision  that  declared  that 
the  slave  trade  could  not  be  prohibited  for 
another  twenty  years.  One  need  only  to  look 
at  the  slave  importation  figures  between  1788 
and  1808  to  appreciate  how  much  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  generous  reprieve. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  no  better  when 
It  came  to  counting  slaves  for  purposes  of 
representation  and  taxation.  Northerners, 
who  regarded  slaves  as  property,  insisted 
that  for  the  purpose  of  representation  they 
could  not  be  counted  as  people.  Southern 
slaveholders,  while  cheerfully  admitting  that 
slaves  were  property,  insisted  that  they  were 
also  people  and  should  be  counted  as  such. 
It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  ironies  of  the 
early  history  of  this  democracy  that  the  very 
men  who  had  shouted  so  loudly  that  all  men 
were  created  equal  could  not  now  agree  on 
whether  or  not  persons  of  Afircan  descent 
were  men  at  all. 

The  irony  was  compounded  when.  In  the 
so-called  major  compromise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  delegates  agreed  that  a  slave  was 
three-fifths  of  a  man,  meaning  the  five 
slaves  were  to  be  counted  as  three  persons. 
The  magic  of  racism  can  work  magic  with 
the  human  mind.  One  wonders  whether 
Catherine  Drinker  Bowen  had  this  in  mind 
when  she  called  her  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  The  Miracle  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

If  slaveholders  feared  possible  Insurrec- 
tions by  their  slaves,  they  were  no  less 
apprehensive  about  the  day-to-day  attrition 
of  the  institution  caused  by  slaves  running 
away.  They  wanted  to  be  certain  that  the 
Constitution  recognized  slaves  as  property 
and  that  It  offered  protection  to  that  prop- 
erty, especially  runaways.  Significantly,  there 
was  virtually  no  opposition  to  the  proposal 
that  states  give  up  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
owners.  The  slaveowners  bad  already  won 
such  sweeping  constitutional  recognition  of 
slavery  that  the  fugitive  slave  provision  may 


be  regarded  as  something  of  an  antl-cllmax 
There  was,  as  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut 
pointed  out,  as  much  justification  for  the 
public  seizure  and  surrendering  of  a  slave 
as  there  was  for  the  seizure  of  a  hofse.  Thus, 
a  slave,  who  was  only  three-fifths  of  a  man, 
was  to  be  regarded  In  this  connection  as  no 
more  than  a  horse. 

And  the  Constitution  required  that  slaves 
who  ran  away  were  not  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
that  they  had  won  In  their  own  private  war 
for  Independence,  but  were  to  be  returned 
to  those  who  claimed  title  to  them.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  a  remarkable  distinction 
between  fighting  for  one's  political  Independ- 
ence, which  the  patriots  expected  to  win 
and  did,  and  fighting  for  one's  freedom  from 
slavery,  which  these  same  patriots  made  cer- 
tain that  the  slaves  would  not  win. 

At  the  outset  it  was  observed  that  we  tend 
to  shy  away  from  making  criticisms  or 
judgments  of  those  who  occupy  the  seats 
of  the  mighty.  This  is  not  good  either  for 
ourselves  or  the  institutions  and  way  of  life 
we  seek  to  foster.  If  we  would  deal  with  our 
past  In  terms  of  the  realities  that  existed 
at  the  time,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
deal  with  our  early  leaders  in  their  own 
terms,  namely,  as  frail,  fallible  human  beings, 
and — at  times — utterly  Indifferent  to  the 
great  causes  they  claimed  to  serve. 

We  may  admire  them  for  many  things: 
their  courage  and  bravery  In  the  military 
struggle  against  Britain;  their  imaginative 
creativity  in  forging  a  new  Instrument  of 
government;  and  their  matchless  service  to 
a  cause  that  captured  the  imagination  of 
people  around  the  world. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  should 
admire  them  for  betraying  the  ideals  to 
which  they  gave  Up  service,  for  speaking 
eloquently  at  one  moment  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  In  the  next  moment  deny- 
ing It  to  their  black  brothers  who  fought 
by  their  side  In  their  darkest  hours  of  peril, 
and  for  degrading  the  human  spirit  by 
equating  five  black  men  with  three  white 
men  or  equating  a  black  man  with  a  horse! 

We  are  concerned  here  not  so  much  for 
the  harm  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  did 
to  the  cause  which  they  claimed  to  serve  as 
for  the  harm  that  their  moral  legacy  has 
done  to  every  generation  of  their  progeny. 
Having  created  a  tragically  flawed  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  and  a  Constitution  that  did 
not  bestow  the  blessings  of  liberty  on  Its 
posterity,  the  Founding  Fathers  set  the  stage 
for  every  succeeding  generation  of  Americans 
to  apologize,  compromise,  and  temporize  on 
those  principles  of  lll>erty  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  very  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  way  of  life. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  was  so  very 


apprehensive  when  Haiti  and  most  of  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  sought  to 
wipe  out  slavery  the  moment  they  received 
their  political  Independence.  The  consistency 
of  those  nations  was  alien  to  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  same  question. 

That  Is  why  the  United  States  failed  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  pioneer  re- 
publics of  Haiti  and  Liberia  until  this  na- 
tion was  in  the  throes  of  a  great  civil  war  and 
sought  to  "use  "  these  countries  for  coloniz- 
ing some  blacks.  Earlier  recognition  would 
have  implied  an  equality  in  the  human  fam- 
ily that  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to 
concede. 

That  Is  why  this  nation  tolerated  and. 
Indeed,  nutured  the  cultivation  of  a  racism 
that  has  been  as  insidious  as  it  has  been 
pervasive. 

Racial  segregation,  dlscrUnlnatlon,  and 
degradation  are  no  unanticipated  accident* 
in  this  nation's  history.  They  stem  logically 
and  directly  from  the  legacy  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  bestowed  upon  contemporary 
America.  The  denial  of  equality  In  the  year 
of  Independence  led  directly  to  the  denial  of 
equality  in  the  era  of  the  bicentennial  of  in- 
dependence. The  so-called  compromises  In 
the  Constitution  of  1787  led  directly  to  the 
arguments  in  our  own  time  that  we  can 
compromise  equality  with  impunity  and 
somehow  use  the  Constitution  as  an  instru- 
ment to  preserve  privilege  and  to  foster  In- 
equality. It  has  thus  become  easy  to  invoke 
the  spirit  of  the  Founding  Fathers  whenever 
we  seek  Ideological  support  for  the  social, 
political  and  economic  inequities  that  have 
become  a  part  of  the  American  way. 

It  would  be  perverse  Indeed  to  derive  satis- 
faction from  calling  attention  to  the  flaws  In 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  And  It  would  be  Irresponsible  to  do 
so  merely  to  Indulge  in  whimsical  Iconoclasm. 

But  It  would  be  equally  Irresponsible  In 
the  era  of  the  bicentennial  of  Independence 
not  to  use  the  occasion  to  examine  our  past 
with  a  view  to  Improving  the  human  con- 
dition. 

An  appropriate  beginning.  It  would  seem, 
would  be  to  celebrate  our  origins  for  what 
they  were — to  honor  the  principles  of  In- 
dependence for  which  so  many  patriots 
fought  and  died.  It  is  equally  appropriate  to 
be  outraged  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
principles  of  human  freedom  and  human 
dignity  were  denied  and  debased  by  those 
same  patriots.  Their  legacy  to  us  In  this  re- 
gard cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
cherished  or  celebrated.  Rather,  this  legacy 
represents  a  continuing  and  dismaying  prob- 
lem that  requires  us  all  to  put  forth  as  much 
effort  to  overcome  it  as  the  Founding  Fathers 
did  in  handing  it  down  to  us. 


SENATE— Monday,  July  14,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  may  that  righteousness 
which  exalts  a  nation  be  the  code  of  con- 
duct for  all  citizens  and  the  pattern  of 
political  life  for  our  leaders.  Forbid  that 
the  lofty  standards  of  the  Foimding 
Fathers  should  ever  be  discarded  or  the 
idealism  of  youth  sour  into  cynicism. 
Keep  our  faith  in  Thee  and  in  Thy  law 
steadfast  and  sure. 

And  now  that  another  day  of  service 


iLegislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  10, 1975) 

in  this  Chamber  has  been  given  to  us,  we 
pray  for  the  gifts  of  self-mastery  and 
self-control,  for  wisdom  beyond  our  own 
and  for  strength  which  ccmes  from  Thee. 
Make  us  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  the 
people,  careful  to  hear  and  evaluate  the 
judgments  of  our  colleagues,  heedful  of 
the  promptings  of  conscience,  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit.  In  all 
our  ways  may  we  acknowledge  Thy 
higher  rulership  and  persevere  in  the 
work  of  Thy  kingdom. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  lived  and 
died  doing  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Amen. 


the  proceedings  of  Friday,  July  11,  1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION        OF        CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Or- 
der Nos.  258  and  269,  in  that  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 


BILINGUAL   COURTS   ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  565)   to  amend  title  28.  United 
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states  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  bilingual  proceedings  in  all  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  as  follows : 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  "118,"  and 
insert  "119,"; 

On  page  6,  line  5,  strike  "1975."  and 
insert  -Idle."; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read  as  follows : 
s.  565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "Bilingual  Courts  Act". 

CONDUCT    OF    BILINGT7AL    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  119  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"f  1827.    Bilingual    proceedings 

"(a)(1)  In  any  criminal  action,  whenever 
the  Judge  determines,  on  his  own  motion 
or  on  the  motion  of  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ings, that  (A)  the  defendant  does  not  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language  with  a 
facility  sufficient  for  him  to  comprehend  ei- 
ther the  proceedings  or  the  testimony,  or 
(B)  In  the  course  of  such  proceedings,  testi- 
mony may  be  presented  by  any  person  who 
does  not  so  speak  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  court.  In  all  further  pro- 
ceedings In  that  action.  Including  arraign- 
ment, hearings,  and  trial,  shall  order  an  oral 
simultaneous  translation  of  the  proceedings, 
or  an  oral  simultaneous  translation  of  that 
testimony,  to  be  furnished  by  an  Interpreter 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  any  civil  action,  whenever  the 
Judge  determines  on  his  own  motion  or  on  the 
motion  of  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  that 
(A)  a  party  does  not  speak  and  understand 
the  English  language  with  a  facility  sufH- 
cient  for  him  to  comprehend  either  the  pro- 
ceedings or  the  testimony,  or  (B)  In  the 
course  of  such  proceedings,  testimony  may 
be  presented  by  any  person  who  does  not  so 
speak  and  understand  the  English  language, 
In  all  further  proceedings  In  that  action. 
Including  hearings  and  trial,  the  court  shall 
(M"der  an  oral  translation  of  the  proceedings 
to  be  made  by  an  Interpreter  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  The  Judge  shall  also  determine. 
In  the  Interests  of  Justice,  whether  the  trans- 
lation shall  be  simultaneous,  consecutive,  or 
summary  In  nature,  except  that  if  a  party 
requests  a  simultaneous  translation,  the 
court  shall  give  the  request  special  consider- 
ation. 

"(3)  In  any  criminal  or  civil  action,  the 
Judge,  on  his  own  motion  or  on  the  motion 
of  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  may  order  all 
or  part  of  the  non-English  testimony  and 
the  translation  thereof  to  be  electronically 
recorded  for  use  In  verification  of  the  official 
transcript  of  the  proceedings. 

"(4)  The  defendant  In  any  criminal  ac- 
tion, or  a  party  In  any  civil  action,  who  is 
entitled  to  a  translation  required  under  this 
section,  may  waive  the  translation  In  whole 
or  In  part.  The  waiver  must  be  expressly 
made  by  the  defendant  or  party  upon  the 
record  and  approved  by  his  attorney  and  by 
the  Judge.  An  Interpreter  shall  be  used  to 
explain  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  waiver 
to  the  non-English-speaking  defendant  or 
party. 

"(6)  The  term  "Judge"  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  Include  a  United  States  magistrate 
and  a  referee  In  bankruptcy. 

"(b)(1)  The  district  court  In  each  Judi- 
cial district  shall  maintain  on  file  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  a  list  of  all 
persons  In  that  district  who  have  been  cer- 
tified as  Interpreters  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  \mder  section  604(a)  (12)  of  this  title. 


"'(2)  In  any  action  where  the  services  of 
an  Interpreter  are  required  to  be  utilized 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  obtain  the 
services  of  a  certified  Interpreter  from  within 
the  Judicial  district,  except  that,  where  there 
are  no  certified  Interpreters  In  the  Judicial 
district,  the  court,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  shall  determine  the  availability  of 
and  utilize  the  services  of  certified  Inter- 
preters from  nearby  districts.  Where  no  cer- 
tified Interpreter  Is  available  from  a  nearby 
district,  the  court  shall  obtain  the  services 
of  an  otherwise  competent  Interpreter.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  119  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"1827.  Bilingual  proceedings.". 

FAClLrriES    AND    PERSONNEL    FOR    BILINCDAI. 
PROCEEDINGS 

-  Sec.  3.  Section  604(a)   of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as 
paragraph  (13);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  below  para- 
graph (11)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  Under  section  1827  of  this  title,  (A) 
prescribe,  determine,  and  certify  the  qualifi- 
cations of  persons  who  may  serve  as  certified 
Interpreters  In  bilingual  proceedings,  and  In 
so  doing  shall  consider  the  education,  train- 
ing, and  experience  of  those  persons;  (B) 
maintain  an  updated  master  list  of  all  In- 
terpreters certified  by  him,  and  report  an- 
nually on  the  frequency  of  requests  for, 
and  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  Interpreters 
In  bilingual  proceedings  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  (C)  provide,  or  make 
readily  available  to  each  district  court, 
appropriate  equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
translation  of  non-English  languages;  (D) 
prescrlt)e,  from  time  to  time,  a  schedule  of 
reasonable  fees  for  services  rendered  by 
such  Interpreters  and,  in  those  districts 
where  the  Director  considers  It  advisable 
based  on  the  need  for  Interpreters,  authorize 
the  employment  by  the  court  of  certified 
full-time  or  part-time  Interpreters;  and  (E) 
pay  out  of  moneys  appropriated  to  the  Judici- 
ary for  the  conduct  of  bilingual  proceedings 
the  amount  of  Interpreter's  fees  or  costs  of 
recording  which  may  accrue  In  a  particular 
proceeding,  unless  the  court.  In  Its  discretion, 
directs  that  all  or  part  of  those  fees  or  costs 
Incurred  In  ■&  civil  proceeding  In  which  an 
Interpreter  Is  utilized  pursuant  to  section 
1827(a)(2)  of  this  title  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  parties  or  allowed  as  costs  In  the 
action; "'. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  4.  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
amendments   made    by   this   Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  5.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  September  1,  1976. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tlilrd  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MULTIYEAR  LEASES  BY  THE  GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bUl  (S.  1260)  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  enter 
into  multiyear  leases  through  use  of  the 
automatic  data  processing  fund  without 
obligating  the  total  anticipated  pay- 
ments to  be  made  under  such  leases,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Beore$entivea  of  the  United  States  of  Amertca 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  111  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  759)  j, 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  multiyear  contracts  under  this 
section  financed  through  the  fund  and  may 
Incur  or  authorize  obUgatlons  in  excess  of 
the  amoimt  available  In  the  fund,  except 
that  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  unfunded  obligations 
Incurred  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  specified  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  that  fiscal  year,  (2)  the  cash 
balances  of  the  fund  shall  be  maintained  In 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  at  any  time 
for  cash  dlsbiu-sements  to  be  made  from  the 
fund,  and  (3)  the  term  for  the  performance 
of  any  such  contract  shall  not  exceed  ten 
years. 

"(1)  As  used  in  this  section,  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  also  Includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  hardware,  software,  main- 
tenance, related  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
related  services." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  seek  further  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time  under  the  standing 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  not  here.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  be  recognized  in 
his  place,  to  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GENERAL 
REVENUE  SHARING  TO  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  last  week  In 
Boston  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
held  their  annual  convention,  and  once 
again  we  heard  the  plight  of  the  cities. 
That  is  my  purpose  in  speaking  this 
morning,  as  a  former  mayor — just  6 
months  ago — and  as  an  ofQcer  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities:  to  state  that 
the  problems  of  the  cities  of  this  country 
are  very  real,  and  that  I  have  often  felt 
that  Congress  has  not  faced  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  helping  the  local  and 
State  levels  of  governments  adequately. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  three  levels 
of  government,  the  local  level — cities  and 
counties— the  State  level,  and  the  na- 
tional level,  known  as  the  Federal  inter- 
governmental system.  Unfortunately, 
over  the  past  40  years,  we  have  seen  a 
trend  toward  centralization  of  govern- 
ment at  the  national  level,  and  the  tak- 
ing away  of  the  powers  of  cities,  counties, 
and  States,  thereby  diminishing  the  au- 
thority of  Governors,  mayors,  city  com- 
missioners, and  city  councilmen,  and 
with  good  Intent.  Certainly  Congress 
hoped  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  cities,  but  the  trend  has  resulted  in 
a  vast  system  of  categorical  grant-in-aid 
programs  almost  without  number,  with 
overlapping,  duplication.  It  has  resulted 
In  a  bureaucracy  that  is  very  insensitive 
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to  the  needs  of  these  local  governments, 
where  appointed  officials  are  making  de- 
cisions; and  where  local  mayors,  who  are 
elected  and  accountable  to  their  constit- 
uents, are  told  by  relatively  low-ranking 
appointed  officials  how  to  run  their  cities 
and  States. 

And  despite  this  proliferation  of  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  programs,  with  all 
of  their  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines, 
the  problems  of  the  cities  have  become 
worse.  There  were  many  days  when,  as 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  I  did  not  really 
feel  like  mayor,  but  like  a  local  manager 
for  the  Federal  Government,  a  puppet  at 
the  bottom  of  some  strings  being  pulled 
this  way  and  that  by  officials  who  were, 
again,  not  accountable  to  the  electorate. 

If  I  did  not  do  a  good  job  as  a  mayor, 
there  was  a  good  old-fashioned  way  to 
take  care  of  that  problem:  The  people 
of  Salt  Lake  City  could  get  rid  of  the 
mayor  at  the  next  election.  But  they 
certainly  could  not  get  rid  of  appointed 
ofacials  whom  they  did  not  even  know, 
but  who  had  great  influence  over  the  way 
their  cities  and  coimties  were  rim. 

Those  problems  were  again  brought  to 
our  attention  at  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  we  were  reminded  once 
more  that  indeed  they  do  exist. 

In  this  period  of  centralization  over 
the  last  4  years,  there  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  bright  spot,  and  that  was  general 
revenue  sharing.  Those  of  us  in  local 
government,  including  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Kentucky  now  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  (Mr.  Ford),  saw 
for  first  time  some  reversal  of  this  flow  of 
power  to  Washington,  when  money  was 
sent  back  so  that  we  could  make  decisions 
at  the  local  level  as  to  priorities  in  the 
solution  of  our  own  problems. 

Some  3  years  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Act.  This  year  several  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  general  revenue 
sharing,  but  little  interest  is  being  shown 
and  little  is  being  done  to  act  upon  them, 
because  there  is  no  pressure,  as  the  act 
does  not  expire  until  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  highly  im- 
portant for  the  cities  and  States  of  this 
country  that  we  extend  general  revenue 
sharing  this  year.  The  services  we  pro- 
vide at  the  local  level  are  not  discretion- 
ary. They  are  necessary  services  that  we 
cannot  make  a  decision  to  do  away  with. 
At  the  Federal  and  State  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, there  are  a  lot  of  services  that 
could  cease  to  exist  tomorrow,  and  the 
only  way  that  taxpayers  would  know 
about  it  would  be  if  they  read  about  it  in 
the  daily  newspapers,  because  these  pro- 
grams do  not  directly  affect  our  lives. 

But  at  the  local  level,  if  you  do  not 
pick  up  the  garbage,  fill  the  chuckholes, 
and  provide  police  and  fire  protection, 
basic  health  and  education  services,  and 
all  the  necessities  that  we  must  have 
from  government  in  order  to  live  to- 
gether in  communities,  if  those  services 
are  not  provided,  we  get  into  some  very 
great  difficidties. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  message  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  These 
are  the  most  important  services.  They 
represent  the  ones  that  should  be  at  the 
top  of  the  priority  list  when  we  look  at 
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government  expenditures  of  tax  reve- 
nues. 

So  the  major  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  today  is  that  the  cities  are  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  budgeting.  They  need 
to  look  into  the  future  and  be  able  to  plan 
their  budgets.  Under  congressional  budg- 
etary procedures  now  in  effect,  no  action 
can  be  taken  on  a  fiscal  matter  of  this 
sort  until  the  first  budget  resolution  is 
adopted.  Therefore,  if  revenue  sharing 
is  not  extended  tliis  year,  nothing  can 
happen  before  the  15th  of  May  1976. 

This  fact  makes  the  timing  very  criti- 
cal. Action  must  be  taken  this  year  be- 
cause it  is  early  next  year  that  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  country  will  be  adopt- 
ing their  budgets.  How  can  they  adopt 
their  budgets  if  they  are  not  certain 
as  to  what  Congress  is  going  to  do?  It 
is  important  that  they  know  early  next 
year  whether  they  can  rely  upon  rev- 
enue sharing  for  part  of  their  budget 
money. 

There  are  critics  of  the  present  for- 
mula. They  seem  to  ignore  tiie  fact  that 
there  is  a  needs  factor  in  the  formula. 
They  seem  to  want  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  only  based  on  population 
and  that  the  big  cities  are  being  treated 
unfairly. 

But  there  certainly  is  a  needs  factor 
in  the  formula;  it  is  not  a  straight  per 
capita  formula. 

A  study  of  the  American  Council  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  published 
in  October  1974,  found  that  revenue 
sharing  tends  to  equalize  the  fiscal  capa- 
bilities in  central  city  and  suburban  ju- 
risdictions. Far  more  aid  is  channeled  to 
central  cities  than  to  the  rich  suburban 
jurisdictions,  and  central  cities  receive 
three  to  seven  times  as  much  aid  as  their 
aflBuent  suburbs. 

So  we  feel  very  strongly,  and  when  I 
say  "we"  I  suppose  I  am  still  talking 
more  as  a  mayor  than  as  a  Senator, 
that  revenue  sharing  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  valuable  tool  for  local  governments 
to  meet  their  needs  without  all  of  the 
strings  and  guideUnes  attached  by  the 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs.  It  is 
essential  that  we  reenact  general  rev- 
enue sharing  without  strings,  without 
getting  into  a  long  debate  over  the  for- 
mula that  could  defeat  revenue  sharing, 
and  that  we  do  this  early  enough  so  that 
the  cities  and  States  of  this  country 
will  be  able  to  plan  their  budgets  in  ad- 
vance rather  than  being  subject  to  im- 
certainty,  wondering  what  Congress  will 
do  next  year. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  heed  the  cry 
of  the  cities  of  the  country,  that  it  will 
recognize  the  need  for  decentralization, 
that  it  will  trust  the  local  and  State 
officials  of  this  coimtry  to  do  the  jobs 
in  their  States  and  their  municipalities, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  their  own 
voters.  I  hope  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue, that  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  get  out  of  the  business 
of  the  States  and  municipalities  and 
will  allow  them  to  govern,  allow  them 
to  make  decisions,  and  allow  them  to 
tailor-make  their  decisions  to  their  own 
Individual  needs  in  this  country.  I  hope 
that  we  certainly  will  get  on  with  the 
hearings  on  revenue  sharing;  and  that 
we  will  make  a  decision  this  year  and 


not  put  the  cities  in  that  uncertain 
plight  that  will  occur  if  we  postpone  it 
until  next  year. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  2098— FEDERAL  CONFLICT  OF 
INTEREST  ACT 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today,  for  my- 
self and  Mr.  Hatfield,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  also  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart. 

This  legislation  is  entitled  The  Fed- 
eral Conflict  of  Interest  Act  and  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  coherent,  consistent 
and  enforceable  code  to  shield  public 
policy  from  the  personal  financial  in- 
terests of  pubUc  policymakers. 

The  present  patchwork  of  conflict  of 
interest  regulations  has  failed.  A  few 
cases  I  have  encountered  while  drafting 
this  legislation  support  that  view : 

According  to  a  recent  GAO  report, 
some  officials  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey own  stock  in  companies  holding 
mineral  leases  on  Federal  lands  admin- 
istered by  USGS. 

The  holdings  were  disclosed  in  finan- 
cial statements  filed  in  1974  but  the 
agency  took  no  action  to  force  divesti- 
ture. The  GAO  report  stated  that  of  223 
financial  statements  filed  by  USGS  em- 
ployees for  fiscal  1974,  22  percent  showed 
financial  interests  which  either  violated 
the  law  or  raised  conflict  of  interest 
possibilities. 

Another  GAO  report  discusses  a  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  executive  who  took  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  under  the  Presi- 
dential executive  interchange  program. 

As  part  of  his  FEO  duties,  the  execu- 
tive evaluated  and  projected  the  effects 
of  present  and  proposed  regulation  of 
various  sectors  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. The  GAO  notes  that  the  execu- 
tive retained  a  financial  interest  in  Phil- 
lips through  the  company's  thrift  and 
retirement  plans  and  also  through  his 
continuing  employment  with  the  com- 
pany. 

In  both  these  instances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  possible  conflicts  were  obvious; 
one  by  the  employee's  disclosure  state- 
ment, the  other  merely  by  virtue  of  the 
employee's  continued  association  with  a 
private  company  directly  affected  by  his 
governmental  duties. 

Two  other  examples  reveal  other  flaws 
in  present  procedures: 

A  nominee  for  a  Federal  agency  post 
put  his  interests  in  a  blind  trust.  But 
the  principal  assets  were  unmarketable 
and  a  close  relative  was  named  trustee. 

The  assets  were  conveyed  by  the 
trustee  in  return  for  stock  in  a  family- 
held  corporation.  Thus,  the  family  re- 
tained assets  which  could  be  affected  by 
the  nominee's  decisions  in  his  new  post. 
The  agency  official  responsible  for  such 
matters  approved  the  arrangement. 

Recently   the   Council   on   Economic 
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Priorities  released  a  study  entitled, 
"Military  Maneuvers."  The  study 
charges  no  illegality  but  found  that  over 
a  quarter  of  the  1,400-plus  former  Pen- 
tagon employees  who  went  to  work  for 
defense  contractors  between  1969  and 
1973  were  involved  in  potential  conflicts 
of  interest. 

The  study  cites  a  number  of  instances 
In  which  former  officers  took  jobs  with 
contractors  over  which  they  previously 
had  some  form  of  authority.  Existing 
law  requires  retired  military  officers  to 
file  reports  for  3  years  after  leaving  the 
service  if  they  go  to  work,  at  a  salary  of 
$15,000  or  more,  for  companies  with  $10 
million  or  more  in  defense  contracts. 
The  system  is  not  working;  the  CEP 
found  an  apparent  lack  of  effort  and  no 
qualitative  analysis. 

The  CEP's  explanation  of  this  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  situation  sums  up  the 
problems  with  Federal  conflict  of  inter- 
est regulation  generally: 

Since  the  entire  procedure  was  not  initiat- 
ed by  DOD,  but  was  thrust  upon  it  by  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  perceived  as  central  to  the 
goals  of  the  DOD.  By  assigning  the  respon- 
sibility to  offices  with  other  responsibilities, 
and  by  dispersing  the  responsibilities,  it 
was  assured  that  only  a  minimum  of  effort 
would  be  exerted  for  evaluating  and  com- 
piling the  reports. 

As  I  began  querying  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government,  it 
became  clear  this  was  the  pattern 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 

An  Executive  order  covers  ethical  con- 
duct in  the  executive  branch,  bolstered 
by  a  regulation  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission which  also  handles  such  over- 
sight as  exists. 

I  discovered  that,  although  the  agen- 
cies use  the  civil  service  requirements  for 
financial  disclosure — with  some  modi- 
fications for  individual  agency  needs^ 
there  are  no  firm  criteria  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  disclosure  forms.  Moreover, 
no  one  seemed  to  know  who  the  ethics 
counselor  in  his  agency  actually  was. 
Evaluation  is  done  by  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  people,  all  of  whom  have  other 
duties. 

Generally,  when  a  question  arises  on  a 
particular  form,  it  is  given  to  the  region- 
al supervisor.  If  not  resolved  there.  It  is 
forwarded  to  agency  headquarters. 

There  are  no  interagency  guidelines 
for  statement  evaluation  and  usually 
only  informal  intra-agency  guidelines. 

There  are  no  standard  means  of  in- 
vestigating suspected  conflicts  beyond 
asking  the  employee  directly  or  checking 
hisfUe. 

A  job  description  prepared  by  the  em- 
ployee's supervisor  to  help  pinpoint  pos- 
sible conflicts  is  so  vague  Its  value  is 
questionable. 

Instead  of  listing  specific  firms  and  in- 
dividuals the  employee  will  deal  with, 
only  general  industries  are  listed.  It  is 
therefore  quite  conceivable  that  an  em- 
ployee could  be  in  a  conflict  situation 
without  his  or  his  supervisor's  knowing 
it. 

I  was  also  surprised  to  leam  that  many 
employees  had  no  idea  of  what  to  do  in 
case  a  possible  conflict  arose.  And  several 
did  not  even  understand  what  a  conflict 
of  interest  Is — In  fact,  one  employee  said 


that  a  conflict  of  interest  was  impossible 
in  her  department. 

To  their  credit,  many  agencies  and 
departments  hold  conferences  and  sem- 
inars on  conflict  of  interest  regulations. 
But  responses  to  my  inquiries  indicate 
they  are  not  communicating  effectively. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  re- 
cently begim  an  evaluation  of  ethical 
standards  in  recognition  of  the  problem. 
A  single  person  has  been  hired  in  the 
General  Counsel's  office  whose  full-time 
responsibility  is  ethics.  This  response  is 
nowhere  near  sufficient. 

Effective  oversight  and  enforcement  do 
not  exist  today,  nor  can  they  under  the 
burdens  of  the  present  system:  Disclosed 
information  is  confldential,  precluding 
all  but  internal  oversight;  disclosure  re- 
quirements do  not  provide  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  effective  monitoring 
of  conflicts;  personnel  and  resources  de- 
voted to  reviewing  and  investigating  po- 
tential conflicts  are  limited.  Finally,  de- 
centralized inhouse  authority  results  in 
uneven  and  unequal  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals, depending  upon  how  vigorously 
the  agency  pursues  the  matter. 

Within  the  legislative  branch,  Mem- 
bers and  employees  of  Congress  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties  for  bribery 
and  certain  other  violations  as  are  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches. 

In  addition,  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate require  disclosure  by  Members  and 
certain  employees,  though  the  require- 
ments vary.  The  disclosure,  however,  is 
confldential. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  pattern.  Reg- 
ulations lack  uniformity;  their  enforce- 
ment ranges  from  perfunctory  to  non- 
existent. Within  this  imperfect  frame- 
work thousands  of  real  and  potential 
conflicts  of  interest  exist — some  are  un- 
witting, some  remain  long  after  open 
disclosure.  Others  are  less  innocent. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced bills  addressing  this  problem.  But 
they  rely  mainly  on  stringent  disclosure 
requirements.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  dis- 
closure alone — even  thorough  disclos- 
ure— is  inadequate.  Witness  the  situa- 
tions I  have  outlined  in  which  employees 
openly  disclosed  holdings  which  could 
very  well  conflict  with  their  duties.  But 
under  the  loose  assortment  of  regulations 
and  procedures,  administered  in-house, 
agency  by  agency,  the  conflicts  were 
either  not  discovered  or  not  acted  upon. 
The  longer  I  worked  on  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  President,  the  clearer  it  be- 
came that  oversight  and  enforcement  of 
conflict  of  interest  codes  must  lie  out- 
side the  agencies  involved. 

That  is  the  foundation  of  the  remedy 
I  suggest  today.  The  Federal  Conflict  of 
Interest  Act  calls  for  detailed  public  fi- 
nancial disclosure  by  all  elected  officials, 
candidates  for  Federal  office,  and  super- 
visory level  employees  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  To  ensure  that 
this  information  effectively  prevents 
conflij?t  of  interest — and  falling  that, 
ferret?  ]f,  out  and  eliminates  it — my  legis- 
lation-^ould  establish  a  seven-member 
Commission  on  Conduct  with  oversight 
and  enforcement  authority  for  both 
branches. 
As  I  envisage  it,  the  Commission  would 


supervise  disclosure,  investigate  and  con- 
duct hearings  to  ascertain  if  confficts 
exist.  If  conflicts  do  exist,  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  the  authority  to  dis- 
cipline employees  or  recommend  dis- 
ciplinary action.  It  could  require  divesti- 
ture of  an  official's  or  employee's  con- 
flicting interest  and  could  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  divesti- 
ture— to  make  certain,  for  example,  that 
a  "blind  trust"  is  truly  blind,  not  merely 
a  cosmetic  device  to  conceal  conflicts. 

The  Commission  will  have  sufficient 
staff  to  evaluate  present  guidelines, 
adopt  those  it  considers  worthwhile  and 
promulgate,  by  rules,  such  additional 
guidelines  as  it  flnds  necessary. 

The  Commission  would  be  full-time 
with  no  other  responsibility  than  to  mon- 
itor and  enforce  compliance.  I  would  vest 
in  this  Commission  authority  to  investi- 
gate violations  of  any  of  its  rules.  The 
full  range  of  due  process  rights  is  ade- 
quately provided  for. 

Any  such  investigations  would  be  kept 
confldential  but  individuals  would  be 
notified  that  an  alleged  violation  is  un- 
der investigation.  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines the  complaint  is  sufficient,  a 
hearing  would  follow.  The  resulting  de- 
cision would  be  made  public. 

I  believe  counseling  is  an  essential  part 
of  any  anticonflict  system  and  my  legis- 
lation provides  that  the  Commission  may 
issue  advisory  opinions  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  conduct  or  financial 
disclosure.  While  such  an  advisory  opin- 
ion would  not  have  the  force  of  law,  it 
would  constitute  for  the  official  or  em- 
ployee seeking  it,  a  complete  defense  to 
civil  or  disciplinary  action  authorized 
under  this  act — assmning,  of  course,  that 
the  individual's  statement  of  fact  to  the 
Commission  contains  no  material  mis- 
statement, omits  no  facts,  and  that  he 
otherwise  acts  in  good  faith. 

The  provisions  I  have  outlined,  Mr. 
President,  would  apply  equally  to  elect- 
ed officials  of  both  branches,  candidates 
in  primaries,  rxmoffs  or  general  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office,  and  employees 
and  appointees  at  a  supervisory  level— 
those  with  salaries  of  $25,000  a  year  or 
more. 

That  includes  civil  penalties.  The  act 
provides  civil  penalties  in  the  amount  of 
any  profit  gained  as  a  result  of  a  vio- 
lation under  the  act  together  with  in- 
terest. The  Commission  on  Conduct,  with 
the  Attorney  General,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  bring  any  legal  action  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
provisions  of  this  section  of  the  act. 

Action  may  be  brought  regardless  of 
\<^ether  the  Individual  is  an  ofBcer  or 
employee  at  the  time,  so  long  as  the  ac- 
tion is  brought  within  3  years  of  the 
violation. 

There  Is  a  significant  difference— and, 
I  believe,  a  necessary  one — between  di- 
vestiture requirements  for  appointees 
and  employees  and  for  elected  officials. 

Appointees  and  employees  are  not  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  electorate  and 
some  other  mechanism  is  obviously  nec- 
essary to  enforce  minimum  standards 
of  conduct.  Divestiture  of  conflicting  or 
potentially  conflicting  Interests  Is  one 
such  tool. 
But  how  do  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
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gress,  divest  oiu-selves  of  every  Interest 
our  decisions  might  affect?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can;  conflicts  are  imavoldable. 
We  are  consumers,  we  own  property,  we 
pay  taxes  and  have  occupations  or  pro- 
fessions which  precede — and  will  prob- 
ably follow — our  terms  in  office. 

And  given  the  range  of  issues  con- 
sidered in  Congress  today,  our  public 
decisions  unavoidably  affect  our  private 
lives,  just  as  they  do  the  private  lives  of 
every  other  citizen. 

What  constrains  us  as  elected  officials 
is  our  direct  accountability  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  There  is  only  one  way,  Mr. 
President,  to  improve  that  mechanism 
and  my  legislation  provides  it:  full  and 
public  disclosure. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress shall  annually  disclose  their  per- 
sonal financial  interests,  the  sources  and 
amoimts  of  their  incomes,  their  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  all  transactions  in 
real  and  personal  property. 

To  insure  that  such  disclosures  are 
truly  and  readily  available  to  the  public, 
the  bill  provides  that  each  Member  of 
Congress  shall  have  his  annual  disclo- 
sure statement  pruited  in  a  publication 
of  general  circulation  within  his  State  or 
district  and  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Compliance  that  this  has 
been  done. 

We  would  thus  be  held  to  even  more 
stringent  public  disclosure  standards 
than  we  seek  to  enforce  upon  appointees 
and  employees  in  policy-making  posts. 
Armed  with  the  information  on  which 
to  base  a  knowledgeable  decision,  the 
American  voter  could  hold  his  elected 
officials  fully  accountable,  just  as  the 
Commission  would  appointees  and  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  my  view  that  restoring  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  their 
Government  depends  greatly  upon  how 
successfully  we  eliminate  misconduct, 
the  potential  for  It,  and  the  appearance 
of  it.  For  that  reason,  I  have  written  into 
the  legislation  additional  safeguards: 

The  Commission  on  Conduct  may 
recommend  to  the  appropriate  House  of 
Congress  that  disciplinary  proceedings  be 
Initiated  against  any  member  or  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  writ  of 
impeachment  be  considered.  The  Com- 
mission may  recommend  to  the  President 
or  to  the  Congress  the  removal  of  any 
civil  officer  of  the  United  States  and  may 
refer  cases  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
civil  or  criminal  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Conffict  of  Interest  Act  offers  the  strong- 
est possible  combination  of  thorough, 
untform  public  disclosure  requirements 
and  external  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment—all elements  missing  from  present 
conffict  of  Interest  regulation. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  only  way  we  In  Congress  can 
nope  to  rebuild  Americans'  faith— faith 
so  badly  shaken  over  the  past  2  years— 
«  by  subjecting  ourselves  and  our  private 
nnancial  affairs  to  unobstructed  public 
scrutiny. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  no  longer 
"elieve  nor  believe  In  us.  Indeed,  why 
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should  they  until  they  know  with  cer- 
tainty whom  we  really  serve?  That  ques- 
tion will  remain  an  open  one  until  we 
take  firm  steps  to  remove  the  influence 
of  private  financial  interests  from  public 
policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Federal  Con- 
flict of  Interest  Act  of  1975  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2098 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Conflict  of 
Interest  Act". 

CONDUCT  OP  GOVEBNMENT  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  elected  or 
appointed  officer  or  employee  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gtovern- 
ment — 

(1)  to  engage,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  any 
personal  business  transaction  or  private  ar- 
rangement for  personal  profits  which  accrues 
from  or  is  based  upon  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee's official  position  or  authority  or  upon 
confldential  information  gained  by  reason  of 
such  position  or  authority;  or 

(2)  to  violate,  knowingly,  any  standard  of 
ethical  conduct  promxUgated  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Conduct  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  Imposed,  on  any  Individual 
who  violates  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  civil  penalty  In  the  amount  of  any 
profit  gained  as  a  result  of  such  violation 
together  with  Interest  thereon  computed 
from  the  date  of  such  violation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  annual  rate  established  under 
section  6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(c)  The  Commission  on  Conduct,  concur- 
rently with  the  Attorney  General,  Is  au- 
thorized to  bring  any  legal  action  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  such  action 
may  be  brought  without  regard  to  whether 
an  Individual  is  such  an  officer  or  employee 
at  the  time  such  action  is  brought.  No 
action  under  this  section  may  be  brought 
unless  it  is  brought  within  three  years  after 
the  commission  of  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  individual  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  file 
annually,  with  the  Commission  on  Conduct, 
a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of — 

(1)  the  amount  of  gross  and  taxable  In- 
come, total  deductions  and  tax  exclusions, 
as  well  as  tax  paid  and  credits  against  taxes 
otherwise  due  as  reflected  on  his  Federal 
Income  tax  return  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year; 

(2)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  his  spouse  or  any  member  of 
his  immediate  family)  received  by  him  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  which  ex- 
ceeds $100  In  amount  or  value,  including  any 
fee  or  other  honorarium  received  by  him  for 
or  In  connection  with  the  preparation  or  de- 
livery of  any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at 
any  convention  or  other  assembly  of  individ- 
uals, or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment, 
travel,  and  other  facilities  received  by  him  in 
kind; 

(3)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  him 


which  has  a  value  in  excess  of  $1,000.  and 
direction,  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
tlons  In  the  securities  of  such  business  en- 
tity exceeds  $1,000  d»arlng  such  year; 

(4)  any  transactions  in  securities  of  any 
business  entity  by  him  or  by  any  person 
acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  hU 
direction,  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
If  the  aggregate  amount  Involved  In  transac- 
tions In  the  securities  of  such  business  en- 
tity exceeds  $1,000  during  such  year. 

(5)  all  transactions  In  commodities  by 
him  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf 
or  pursuant  to  hU  direction,  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  if  the  aggregate 
amount  involved  in  such  transactions  ex- 
ceeds $1,000;  and 

(6)  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  his  personal  residence, 
of  real  property  or  any  interest  therein  by 
him  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf 
or  pursuant  to  this  direction,  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  If  the  value  of  prop- 
erty Involved  In  such  purchase  or  sale  ex- 
ceeds $1,000. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  apply  to  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  each  Member  of  Congress,  each 
officer  and  employee  of  the  United  States 
(Including  any  member  of  a  uniformed 
service)  who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  la 
excess  of  $25,000  per  annum,  each  officer 
or  employee  occupying  a  position  In  schedule 
C  of  the  excepted  service,  and  each  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  who  per- 
forms duties  of  the  type  generally  performed 
by  an  Individual  occupying  grade  OS-I6  of 
the  General  Schedule  or  any  higher  position 
(as  determined  by  the  Commission  on  Con- 
duct regardless  of  the  rate  of  compensation 
of  such  Individual),  and  any  Individual 
who  Is  a  bona  fide  candidate  In  a  primary 
election,  run-off  election,  or  general  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
President  or  Vice-President,  but  who,  at  the 
time  he  becomes  a  candidate,  does  not  oc- 
cupy such  office,  shaU  file  within  one  month 
after  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  such 
office. 

(c)  Reports  required  by  thU  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  on  Conduct  may 
prescribe.  The  Conunisslon  may  provide  for 
the  grouping  of  Items  of  Income,  sources  of 
Income,  assets,  liabilities,  dealings  In  se- 
curities or  commodities,  and  purchases  and 
sales  of  real  property,  when  separate  itemiza- 
tion Is  not  feasible  or  Is  not  necessary  for  an 
accurate  dlsclosiire  of  the  Income,  net  worth, 
dealing  In  securities  and  commodities,  or 
purchases  and  sales  of  real  property  of  any 
Individual.  ^    .-    /  , 

(d)  All  reports  filed  under  thU  section 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Commission  as 
public  records,  which,  under  such  reasonable 
rules  as  he  shaU  prescribe,  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  Inspection  by  membera  of  the  public. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  an  Individual  is  con- 
sidered to  be  President,  Vice-President,  a 
Member  of  Congress,  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  member  of  a  iml- 
formed  service,  during  any  calendar  year  If 
he  serves  In  any  such  position  for  more 
than  six  months  during  such  calendar  year. 

(f)  Each  member  of  Congress  shall  cause 
a  copy  of  his  financial  disclosure  statement 
to  be  published  In  a  pubUcatlon  of  genera] 
circulation  within  his  district  and  shaU 
certify  to  the  Commission  on  Conduct,  an- 
nually, that  this  has  been  done. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term — 

(1)  "Income"  means  gross  Income  as  de- 
fined In  section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954; 

(2)  "security"  means  security  as  defined 
in  section  3  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
(16  UJ3.C.  77B); 

(3)  "commodity"  means  commodity  as  de- 
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fined  In  section  2  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  2); 

(4)  "transactions  In  securities  or  com- 
modities" means  any  acquisition,  holding, 
withholding,  use,  transfer,  or  other  dispo- 
sition Involving  any  security  or  commodity; 

(5)  "Member  of  Congress"  means  a  Sen- 
ator, a  Representative,  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  a  Delegate; 

(6)  "officer"  has  the  same  meaning  as  In 
section  2104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(7)  "employee"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
In  section  2105  of  such  title; 

(8)  "uniformed  service"  means  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  commissioned  corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the  commis- 
sioned corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration; 

(9)  "immediate  family"  means  the  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  of  an 
Individual,  and  the  spouses  of  such  persons; 
and 

(10)  "tax"  means  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  income  tax  and  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  property  tax. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  a  Commission  on 
Conduct  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
7  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate: 

(2)  One  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(3)  One  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  subsections  (b)  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  section  shall  have  no  vote  on  any 
matter  before  the  Commission  but  are  au- 
thorized to  participate  in  all  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  and  any  deliberations 
In  coimectlon  therewith.  Of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  of  this  section  not  more  than 
3  shall  be  affiliated  with  the  same  political 
party. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  6  years,  except  that  of 
the  members  appointed  \inder  subsection 
(b)(1),  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  2  years,  one  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  3  years,  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  5  years.  The  member 
Initially  appointed  under  subsection  (b)  (2) 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  the 
member  initially  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (3)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  8 
years. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  aSect  its  power  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made  but  the  appointment  to  fill 
any  vacancy  shall  be  for  the  remainder  of 
the  imexplred  term  only. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  elect  annually, 
a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  The  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
man shall  not  be  affiliated  with  the  same 
political  party.  No  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  more  than  one  year  during  his 
term  of  office. 

(g)  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  shall 
consist  of  4  members,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission may  establish  a  lower  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(I)  All  decisions  of  the  Commission  with 


respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  duties  and 
powers  imder  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  voting 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(])  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  month  and  also  at  the  call  of  any 
member. 

(k)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  writ- 
ten rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  activities, 
shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed,  and  shall  have  its  prin- 
cipal office  In  or  near  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  of 
Its  powers  anywhere  in  the  United  States). 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  develop  and,  by  rule,  promulgate  uniform 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  for  elected  and 
appointed  officers  and  employees  of  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  developing  such  standards,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  the  standards  of 
conduct  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  consult  with  appropri- 
ate officers  and  employees  of  both  such 
branches  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  Implement  the 
financial  disclosure  requirements  of  section  3 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  perform  such 
other  functions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  investigate  any  alleged  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto.  An  Investigation  may 
be  initiated  upon  motion  of  any  member  of 
the  Commlslon  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any 
person.  An  Investigation  conducted  under 
this  section  shall  be  confidential.  When  the 
Investigation  commences,  the  person  under 
Investigation  shall  be  notified  in  writing  that 
an  investigation  is  being  undertaken. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept from  any  Individual  complaints  with 
respect  to  matters  which  the  Commission  has 
the  authority  to  Investigate.  Any  such  com- 
plaint shall  be  signed  by  the  complainant. 
If  so  requested,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  Inform  the  complainant  of  any  action 
taken  with  respect  to  the  complaint.  Notice 
of  such  action  shall  be  by  letter  and  shall  be 
provided  within  a  reasonable  time.  Upon  dis- 
missal of  any  complaint  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  complainant  of  its  reasons  for 
such  action. 

(c)  After  conducting  an  Investigation  un- 
der this  section  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  dismiss  any  complaint  before  it 
upon  a  finding  that  the  complaint  is  frivo- 
lous, tmwarranted,  insufficient  in  law  or  fact, 
or  that  the  complaint  Is  unsubstantiated  by 
credible  evidence; 

(2)  refer  the  complaint  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appropriate  action;  or 

(3)  conduct  a  full  hearing  on  the  matter 
charged  In  the  complaint  and  take  appropri- 
ate action  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(d)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commission  orders 
a  hearing  with  respect  to  any  matter  charged 
in  a  complaint  or  under  Investigation,  it 
shall  provide  not  less  than  thirty  days  notice 
to  the  Individual  charged  or  under  investi- 
gation of  the  date  on  which  any  hearing  is 
to  be  conducted.  Any  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  such  a  charge  or  investigation  has 
the  right  to  appear  at  any  such  hearing,  to 
be  represented  by  counsel,  to  confront  and 
cross  examine  witnesses,  to  present  evidence 
In  his  own  behalf,  and  to  subpoena  witnesses. 
The  Commission  shall  maintain  a  record  of 
any  such  hearing. 

(2)  The  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  this  section  may  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  hold  such  hear- 
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ings,  take  such  testimony,  require  by  sub- 
poena the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  papers, 
accounts,  and  documents,  administer  such 
oaths  and  Issue  such  other  orders  as  may  be 
necessary.  Subpoenas  and  other  orders  shall 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man or  the  member  of  a  Commission  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  or  panel  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  Mrltnesses. 

(3)  The  Individual  who  Is  the  subject  of 
an  Inquiry  under  this  section  has  the  right 
to  refuse  to  attend  and  testify  or  produce 
anything  ordered  to  be  produced  by  the 
Commission  on  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony or  material  required  to  be  produced 
would  tend  to  incriminate  such  person  or 
subject  such  person  to  penalty  or  forfeiture. 

(4)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpoena 
or  other  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  may  Invoke 
the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  requiring  compliance  with  such 
subpoena  or  order.  Any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  the  person  is  found  or  transacts  busi- 
ness may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpoena  or  order  Issued  by  the 
Commission,  Issue  an  order  to  such  person 
to  appear  and  testify,  to  produce  such  books, 
records,  papers,  accounts,  and  documents, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  shall  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
contempt  thereof. 

(e)(1)  The  Commission  shall  make  find- 
ings of  fact  which  shall  be  entered  on  the 
record.  Upon  finding  that  an  Individual  has 
violated  the  standards  of  ethical  conduct 
established  by  the  Commission  or  has  vio- 
lated any  other  requirement  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  may — 

(A)  dismiss  any  such  employee  from  the 
civil  service  or  order  such  other  disciplinary 
action  as  may  be  warranted; 

(B)  recommend  to  the  appropriate  House 
of  Congress  that  disciplinary  proceedings  be 
Initiated  with  respect  to  any  member  or  em- 
ployee thereof; 

(C)  recommend  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  a  writ  of  Impeachment  be 
considered; 

(D)  recommend  to  the  President  or  to  the 
Congress  the  removal  of  any  civil  officer  of 
the  United  States; 

(E)  refer  cases  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  civil  or  criminal  action;  and 

(F)  require  in  appropriate  cases  the  divest- 
ment of  any  Interest  that  catises  a  conflict 
of  Interest  and  prescribe  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  such  divestiture.  Paragn4>h 
(e)  (1)  (E)  shall  not  apply  to  elected  offlcialB. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "disciplinary  action"  Includes  repri- 
mand, suspension,  and  disqualification  from 
participation  In  particular  policy  determin- 
ing actions. 

(f)  The  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  any  appeal 
from  a  final  decision  of  the  Commission.  Ap- 
peals of  any  such  decision  shall  be  brought 
in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  appeals  from  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  under  section 
1291  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

ADVISORT  OPINIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  may  Issue  advisory 
opinions  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
conduct  or  financial  disclosure.  The  Com- 
nUsfilon  may  render  advisory  opinions  upon 
written  request  of  any  person  as  to  whether 
any  specific  transaction  or  activity  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto.  Advisory  opinions  shall  be 
Issued  within  a  reasonable  time  of  their  re- 
quest and  tfhall  be  in  writing. 
An  advisory  opinion  does  not  have  the  force 
of  law  but  shall  constitute,  for  the  person 
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requesting  it,  a  complete  defense  to  civil  or 
disciplinary  action  authorized  under  this  Act 

If- 

(1)  the  statement  of  fact  to  the  Commis- 
(lon  contains  no  material  misstatement  or 
omission; 

(2)  the  transaction  as  constunmated  does 
not  materially  vary  from  the  facts  submitted 
In  the  request  for  the  advisory  opinion;  and 

(3)  the  person  requesting  the  advisory 
opinion  acts  In  good  faith  in  relying  on  the 
opinion. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  8.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
adopt,  amend,  modify,  and  repeal  such  rules 
and  regulations  £is  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  with  any  regulation  issued 
pursuant  thereto  by  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government. 

PERSONNEL   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  an  Executive  Director  and  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments m  the  competitive  service.  The 
Executive  Director  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  General  Counsel 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5316  of  such  title.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  the  Executive  Director  may 
^polnt  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  attorneys, 
investigators,  and  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary. 

(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6332  of  such  title. 

EFFECT   ON   OTHER    LAWS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  prohibits 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  stand- 
ards of  conduct  or  financial  disclosure  for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Government 
which  are  more  stringent  than  the  standards 
imposed  by  this  Act  or  rules  and  regulations 
sdopted  by  the  Commission  on  Ethics  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  ter- 
minate any  function  assigned  to  an  agency, 
other  than  the  Commission,  which  dupli- 
cates any  function  or  requirement  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
oe  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

this  Act. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  It  is  a 
privilege  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado,  Mr.  Haskell,  In 
introducing  the  Federal  Conflict  of  In- 
terest Act.  For  many  years  Members  of 
congress,  the  media,  and  public  interest 
8T0UPS  such  as  Conrunon  Cause  have 
locused  attention  on  the  financial  hold- 
^  of  officials  In  all  branches  of  our 
federal  Government.  As  Mr.  Haskell  has 
2izr^  all  too  often  the  standards  ap- 
plied to  these  various  (jovernment  offi- 
«als  as  to  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
w  Wing  financial  disclosure  statements 
we  without  uniformity  or  coheslveness. 

More  importantly,  the  policing  of 
™anclal  diclosure  policies  is  many  times 
aeiegated  to  offices  with  other  substan- 
oai  responsibilities  so  that  the  monitor- 


ing and  enforcement  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est regulations  take  a  back  seat  in  terms 
of  priorities.  In  fact  I  believe  we  can 
safely  make  the  statement  that  in  some 
cases  tliose  individuals  doing  the  polic- 
ing of  conflict  of  interest  regulations  may 
be  found  policing  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  if  enacted,  this  legisla- 
tion would  for  the  first  time  provide  the 
American  people  with  comprehensive 
financial  disclosure  statements  by  all 
their  (jovernment  officials.  For  the  first 
time,  it  would  provide  all  Government 
officials  with  uniform  regulations  to  fol- 
low instead  of  different  reporting  periods 
and  policies  for  different  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  it  is  Important 
for  Government  officials  to  have  set  reg- 
ulations to  follow,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  administering  of  these  regula- 
tions be  handled  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
fashion.  Such  a  task  carmot  be  done  by 
15  different  agencies,  but  must  be  han- 
dled by  one  agency  specifically  set  up 
to  perform  this  responsibUity.  Senator 
Haskell  has  provided  us  with  such  a 
mechanism  by  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  on  conduct. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  Congress  have  had  to  publicly  report 
sources  of  income  such  as  honorariums 
and  royalties,  while  other  sources  of  In- 
come such  as  legal  fees,  dividends  from 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  other  business  in- 
terests were  not  publicly  disclosed.  The 
inequity  of  these  partial  disclosures  Is 
that  they  permit  the  independently 
wealthy  members  to  retain  privacy  sur- 
rounding their  wealth  while  those  of  us 
not  with  wealth  are  subjected  to  a  dis- 
criminatory status  in  terms  of  financial 
reporting  procedures. 

The  day  has  long  passed  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  declare,  report,  and  dis- 
close all  sources  of  outside  income  above 
and  beyond  their  Government  salaries. 
Theoretically,  we  expect  this  of  all  cab- 
inet members,  and  It  is  time  that  we  ex- 
pect this  same  standard  to  apply  to  us. 
The  Federal  Confilct  of  Interest  Act 
would  require  a  comprehensive  public 
financial  disclosure  by  all  elected  officials 
and  supervisory  level  employes  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government.  Additionally,  this  act 
would  require  that  all  reports  filed  In 
accordance  with  these  regulations  be 
made  available  for  public  hispectlon. 

For  the  past  year,  we  have  heard  much 
about  "sunshine  legislation."  In  fact  as 
a  result  of  such  talk,  the  Congress  has 
sought  to  open  up  many  of  its  one-time 
closed  committee  sessions.  Mr.  President 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  permit  the 
sim  to  shine  in  on  our  finnacial  holdings 
and  those  of  other  Government  officials 
The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  to 
show  the  American  people  and  to  re- 
assure them  that  their  Government  offi- 
cials are  not  making  decisions  which  will 
enrich  themselves  personally,  but  that 
such  decisions  are  made  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Nation.  What  better  way 
to  prove  this  than  to  disclose  all  of  our 
financial  holdings. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  cosponsor  this  Important  legislation. 
I  would  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  In 


the  Senate  would  want  to  prove  to  the 
American  people  that  the  actions  we 
take  here  in  Washington  are  not  for 
personal  gain,  but  are  for  the  Nation's 
gain.  We  can  prove  this  by  the  adoption 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HASKELIi.  I  will  now  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  1 : 50  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6950)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon: 
and  that  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr. 
Giaimo,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr 
Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
RousH,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Coughun,  Mr. 
Cederberg,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr. 
Reguxa  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  555)  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Bergland.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Baldtjs,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
HiGHTOWER,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Madigan,  and  Mr.  Kelly 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4222)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special 
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food  service  program  for  children  and 
the  school  breakfast  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  related  to  strengthening 
the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams; agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon; 
and  that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Risenhoover,  Mr.  Si- 
mon, Mr.  MoTTL,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  BLomN, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Zeferetti.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Qttie,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  and  Mr.  Jeffords  were 
appointed  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  1513.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
Re^onal  Development  Act  of  1965  (together 
with  additional  views)   (Kept.  No.  94-278) . 

By  Mr.  LONO,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendn[ients : 

Hit.  7716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1978  (Rept.  No.  94-279). 

HJl.  7731.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
open-top  hopper  cars  exported  for  repairs  or 
alterations  on  or  before  June  30,  1975  (Rept. 
No.  94-280). 

By  Mr.  LONO,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  35.  A  concurrent  resolution 
approving  a  bilateral  commercial  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania  (Rept.  No.  94-281). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  xmanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HASKELL    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mi.  Biden ,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Ceanston,  Mr.  Oabn,  Mr.  Leahy,  and 
Mr.  Gabt  W.  Hakt)  : 
S.  2098.  A  bill  to  limit  potential  or  existent 
conflicts  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  elected 
and  appointed  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government,  to  require  financial  discloemre, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2099.  A  bill  to  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
Economic     Statistics     Administration.     Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2100.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  1676  of 
Title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  outside 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2101.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
two    gold    conunemoratlve    coins    with    the 
likenesses   of  Abigail  Adams  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony  for  their  role  In  the  two  centuries 
of  American  Independence.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY : 
S.  2102.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 


ment of  a  Water  Resources  Mitigation  Ad- 
visory Board.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevenson)  : 
S.  2103.  A  bill  to  require  financial  disclo- 
sure. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.   McGovERN,  Mr.   Hatfield, 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.J.     Res.     105.     A     joint     resolution     to 
strengthen  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  requiring  that  not  less  than  70 
percent  of  certain  food  assistance  be  provide 
to  countries  designated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  "Most  Seriously  Affected".  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2099.  A  bill  to  require  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  Administrator  of  the  So- 
cial and  Economic  Statistics  Administra- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  sensitive  post 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  important  and  sensitive  post  which 
reqiiires  more  congressional  oversight 
than  it  has  been  accorded  in  the  past. 
Here  is  why. 

First,  at  least  16  of  the  major  monthly 
economic  indicators  are  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  this 
agency.  Next  to  the  imemployment  fig- 
ures and  the  wholesale  and  consumer 
price  indices,  these  are  among  the  most 
sensitive  economic  statistics  that  come 
out  of  Washington. 

They  include  the  Nation's  Income,  Ex- 
penditure and  Savings  Accoimts;  the 
Gross  National  Product;  Sources  of  Per- 
sonal Income;  National  Income;  Dis- 
tribution of  Personal  Income;  Corporate 
Profits;  Gross  Private  Domestic  Invest- 
ment; New  Plant  and  Equipment  Ex- 
penditures; New  Construction;  New 
Housing  Starts;  Business  Sales  and  In- 
ventories; Manufsujturer's  Shipments, 
Inventories  and  New  Orders;  Merchan- 
dise Exports  and  Imports;  the  U.S.  Bal- 
ances on  Goods,  Services  and  Transfers; 
the  U.S.  Overall  Balances  on  Interna- 
tional Transfers;  and  the  Federal  Sector 
of  National  Income  Accoimts. 

STTBOBOINATE  AT  CENSUS  BTTREAU  REQTTIRES 
CONTIBMATION 

Second,  the  Administrator  of  SESA  has 
under  him  the  Census  Bureau  whose  Di- 
rector must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
This  absiird  anomaly  should  be  corrected. 

BLS  HEAD  CONFIRMED 

Third,  the  only  statistical  position  in 
the  Government  of  comparable  or  su- 
perior importance  to  the  head  of  SESA  Is 
that  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  He  puts  out  the 
monthly  figures  on  unemployment  and 
the  wholesale  and  consumer  price  Indices. 

That  position  Is  a  4-year  term  and  re- 
quires Senate  confirmation.  This  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  SESA's  head  should  also 
be  confirmed. 

PBOFESSIONALS  AND  NOT  POLITICAL  APPOtNTEZS 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  Is  to  Insure 
the  credibility  of  Government  statistics. 


we  must  see  that  the  men  who  handle 
these  statistics  are  professionals  and 
that  the  Interpretation  of  these  figures 
remain  nonpolitical  and  nonpartisan. 
We  do  not  need  unqualified  political 
partisans  in  these  sensitive  positions. 

Unfortimately,  the  previous  adminis- 
tration tried  to  make  these  agencies  a 
rest  home  for  partisan  appointees.  For 
example,  the  current  head  of  SESA,  Mr. 
Edward  Failor,  has  no  professional  sta- 
tistical background  whatever.  He  came 
to  the  job  directly  from  CREEP— the  in- 
famous Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  Pres- 
ident. Prior  to  that  he  was  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Assessment  and  Compliance  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mines,  where  his 
stewardship  received  a  stinging  rebuke 
in  a  General  Accoimting  Office  report. 

OPENING   THE    DOOR   TO   ABUSE 

If  we  allow  nonprofessional  and  un- 
qualified men  to  head  our  key  statistical 
agencies,  we  are  opening  the  door  to  po- 
tentially great  abuse.  The  possibilities 
are  endless  as  the  previous  administra- 
tion demonstrated  so  well. 

Let  us  review  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years. 

THE    NIXON    APPROACH 

During  1973,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, on  orders  of  the  White  House, 
stopped  Its  monthly  press  conferences 
by  its  professional  staff.  It  did  this  im- 
mediately following  an  interpretation  of 
the  unemployment  figures  by  its  profes- 
sional staff  which  contradicted  the  op- 
timistic and  political  Interpretation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Instead  of  press  conferences  by  pro- 
fessionals, the  White  House  substituted 
regular  political  comment  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  head  of 
HUD,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  and 
others. 

That  was  step  No.  1 :  gagging  the  pro- 
fessionals. 

Next,  a  number  of  professionals  at 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were  re- 
organized out  of  their  Jobs. 

Then  the  head  of  the  BLS,  Geoffrey 
Moore,  was  fired.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  highly 
competent  professional  who  was  both 
loyal  to  the  administration  and  loyal  to 
his  professional  ethics.  Yet,  he  was  fired. 

Meanwhile,  statistical  series  which 
were  unpalatable  to  the  administration 
were  discontinued. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear:  At  no 
time  did  they  "cook"  figures  to  my 
knowledge  and  I  am  not  charging  that. 
What  they  did  was  to  put  gross  political 
interpretations  on  them  and  they  did 
stop  Issuing  figures  that  were  embar- 
rassing. 

It  Is  a  pattern  that  must  not  be 
repeated. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  now.  Con- 
gress has  been  content  with  passing  leg- 
islation that  locks  the  bam  door  after 
the  horse  has  escaped.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  change  that  policy. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  ask  that  It 
be  appropriately  referred,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  full 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  effec- 
tive on  the  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Social 
and  Economic  Statistics  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  no  Individual 
shall  bold  such  position  from  that  date 
unless  he  has  been  so  appointed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5315  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(98)  Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  Administration." 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  2101.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  two  gold  commemorative  coins 
with  the  likenesses  of  Abigail  Adams  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony  for  their  role  in  the 
two  centuries  of  American  independence. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  Introducing  today  merely 
symbolizes  a  task  accomplished — it  does 
not  tell  the  story.  My  bill  would  author  • 
ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Issue 
two  gold  commemorative  coins  which 
would  depict  the  role  of  two  very  brave 
women  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
of  American  independence,  Abigail 
Adams  and  Susan  B.  Anthony.  These 
coins  would  simply  recognize  for  the  first 
time  in  this  very  special  manner  the  ef- 
forts of  these  women:  To  support  the 
American  Revolutionary  experience  in 
the  case  of  Abigail  Adams  and  to  achieve 
equal  status  through  the  vote,  in  the  case 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years 
ago  this  July,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  women's  rights  conven- 
tion attended  by  more  than  one  hun- 
dred persons,  including  male  ssonpathlz- 
ers.  Today,  in  a  year  designated  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, many  times  that  one  hundred, 
meet  in  Mexico  City  to  discuss  the  follow 
up  of  these  first  American  women's  rights 
efforts  which  along  with  earlier  Euro- 
pean movements  transported  women 
from  political,  social  and  economic  non- 
entities to  freedoms  too  long  withheld 
from  them. 

Some  of  us  may  still  be  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  disagree  with  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau's picture  of  the  role  of  women  as 
merely  to  please,  to  be  useful  to  us,  to 
make  us  love  and  esteem  them,  to  edu- 
cate us  when  young,  and  to  take  care  of 
us  when  grown  up,  to  advise  us.  to  con- 
sole us,  to  render  our  lives  easy  and 
agreeable— these  are  the  duties  of 
women  at  all  times  and  what  they  should 
be  taught  in  their  Infancy. 

But  the  heightened  consciousness  of 
facts  relating  to  the  role  of  women  in 
society  point  to  the  need  to  broaden  our 
thinking  as  well  as  our  actions.  The  facts 
are  crystal  clear.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
the  first  international  convention  on  the 
status  of  women  Is  presently  under  way 
in  Mexico  City.  The  equal  rights  amend- 
ments, still  to  be  ratified  by  a  few  States, 
are  the  product  of  congressional  efforts 
In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  organiza- 


tions throughout  the  country  who  fought 
as  perseveringly  as  the  original  seekers  of 
equal  rights  through  the  vote.  As  the 
Bicentennial  approaches,  we  have  failed 
too  often  to  give  equal  time  to  the 
strength,  warmth,  and  intelligence  of 
the  revolutionary  women  like  Abigail 
Adams  who  fought  with  the  Founding 
Fathers  for  the  same  freedoms  we  in 
America  enjoy  today.  P\irthermore,  In 
September,  America  will  be  celebrating 
the  canonization  of  its  first  Catholic 
saint — a  woman — Mother  Elizabeth 
Seton  of  New  York  and  Maryland.  It  is 
also  the  centennial  era  of  some  of  the 
major  efforts  of  Ms.  Anthony  to  secure 
the  vote  for  women.  These  are  Just  some 
of  the  thoughts  which  prompt  me  to  offer 
my  biU. 

By  issuing  a  gold  coin  stamped  with 
the  likenesses  of  two  women  we  can  rec- 
ognize in  a  concrete  way  that  women  not 
only  make  up  half  of  the  population  of 
America,  but  that  they  occupy  nearly 
one-half  of  the  work  force,  that  they  are 
the  principal  purchasers  and  consumers 
in  our  society,  that  they  are  contributors 
in  ever  greater  numbers  to  the  economic 
livelihoods  of  their  families  and  in  some 
cases  the  sole  supporters.  All  these  facts, 
phenomena  less  than  a  century  old,  but 
grounded  in  centuries  of  experience,  must 
sharpen  our  enlightenment  toward  and 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  held 
by  women  but  just  so  recently  recognized 
and  rewarded.  It  would  seem  appropriate 
in  the  coming  year  to  take  some  action 
which  can  symbolize  that  appreciation. 
Abigail  Adams  braved  years  of  separa- 
tion from  Founding  Father  John,  but 
surely  her  faith,  her  exhortation,  her 
hard  work  supporting  the  revolutionary 
movement  have  earned  her  the  title  of 
Founding  Mother.  Susan  B.  Anthony 
faced  prejudice,  ridicule,  and  even  vio- 
lence to  throw  off  what  she  believed  were 
imnatural  constraints  on  her  fellow 
sisters. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  will  start  distribut- 
ing the  first  of  the  Bicentennial  circulat- 
ing coins  on  July  7.  The  U.S.  Mint  spon- 
sored a  competition  to  select  three  de- 
signs to  appear  on  the  quarter,  tiie  half 
dollar  and  the  dollar — drummer  boy.  In- 
dependence Hall  and  the  Liberty  Bell  and 
the  Moon.  While  I  applaud  these  choices. 
I  feel  a  certain  deficiency  exists  in  the 
national  recognition  of  the  role  of  women 
in  our  society  during  the  Bicentennial 
celebration. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  proposed  the  issu- 
ance of  a  gold  coin  which  would  be  legal 
tender  on  May  12  of  this  year.  His  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Record  of  that  day. 
I  would  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  David  L.  Ganz  in  Coinage 
magazine  be  inserted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarlcs.  Mr.  Ganz,  a  respect- 
ed commentator  on  coinage  matters,  dis- 
cusses the  gold  coin  i-ssue  and  the  reasons 
why  the  Treasury  can  now  go  ahead  with 
such  a  project  with  less  reservations  than 
it  held  just  a  year  ago.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see  a  gold  Bicentennial  coin  Issu- 
ance and  I  would  deeply  like  to  have  such 
coins  stamped  with  the  likenesses  of  Ms. 


Adams,  and  Ms.  Anthony.  I  look  forward 
to  working  these  matters  out  in  commit- 
tee when  such  legislation  comes  up  for 
consideration  and  I  shall  work  toward 
my  goal. 

While  the  facts  have  long  confirmed 
equality  of  responsibility,  attitudes  have 
not  always  been  so  quick  to  follow.  This 
legislation  which  I  introduce  today  can- 
not obviously  change  attitudes,  nor  does 
it  insure  fair  treatment  for  all  women 
around  the  coimtry.  It  does  recognize, 
however,  their  equal  contribution  to  our 
economic  and  political  well  being,  and  it 
makes  available  in  our  Bicentennial  year 
a  lasWng  reminder  of  the  debts  we  owe 
the  women  in  American  history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  You  Can  Help  Mint  a  Gold  Bi-Centen- 

NiAL    Coin — It's    Still    Possible    if    We 

All  Let   Congrzss   Know   ths   Reasons 

Immediately 

(By  David  L.  Oanz) 

America  deserves  a  gold  coin  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  its  birth.  Bicentennial  coinage 
presses  may  already  be  rolUng,  but  to  pro- 
duce cupro-nlckel  clad  coins  complemented 
with  sUver-clad  Issues  la  merely  to  go  half- 
way. So  unique  Is  this  event  that  Congress, 
and  the  Treasury,  ought  to  get  together  and 
decide  to  honor  America  In  the  manner  of 
our  forefathers:  with  the  medium  of  ex- 
change that  they  used — gold  and  silver. 

Gold  coinage  was  considered  by  Congress 
in  the  course  of  creating  the  bicentennial 
coinage  legislation.  It  was  rejected  then  for 
International  monetary  considerations.  Pri- 
vate gold  ownership  was  not  yet  legal,  coin- 
ing of  gold  had  not  been  done  in  40  years, 
and  there  was  the  real  fear  that  any  striking 
of  a  gold  piece — even  as  a  commemorative 
Issue — would  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  by 
this  government  to  return  to  the  gold 
standard. 

Despite  all  these  objections,  the  United 
States  Senate  did  in  fact  pass  a  gold  coin 
proposal.  Dramatic  floor  debate  ensued  as 
Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  and  Sen.  Peter 
H.  Domlnlck,  R-Colo.,  led  the  fight  with 
Sen.  James  A.  McCIure,  R-Idabo,  to  get  a 
gold  coin  for  the  bicentennial. 

Twice  the  Senate  approved  the  measure. 
The  coin  would  have  been  a  $25  gold  piece. 
But  the  proposal — along  with  one  that 
would  have  ended  the  private  gold  ownership 
ban— died  in  Conference  with  the  House.  As 
a  compromise,  the  Senate  accepted  a  House 
proposal  to  settle  for  45  mllUon  sliver  bi- 
centennial coins. 

In  retrospect,  the  reasons  for  the  compro- 
mise seem  all  wrong.  But  this  Ignores  the 
pure  pragmatics  of  the  situation.  The  bicen- 
tennial coinage  legislation  was  essential, 
the  House  was  not  about  to  accept  any  pro- 
posal with  gold  In  It,  and  was  wUUng  to  al- 
low special  silver-clad  coins  for  collectors  If 
the  Senate  withdrew  Its  gold  coin  and 
ownership  proposals. 

Since  December  31,  1974,  Americans  have 
been  able  to  legally  own  gold.  To  say  that  the 
gold  nish  of  1976  fizzled  would  be  an  under- 
statement, but  after  the  Initial  price  gyra- 
tions, the  price  of  the  metal  has  stabilized  at 
around  $170  per  ounce,  give  or  take  seven 
percent. 

Inunedlately,  this  takes  away  one  of  the 
main  arguments  offered  against  the  striking 
of  a  gold  bicentennial  coin — namely,  that 
private  gold  ownership  Is  Illegal.  It  also  re- 
moves, effectively,  the  second  argtiment  of- 
fered against  It,  namely  the  Americans  would 
rush  and  buy  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
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ounces  of  the  precious  metal  as  a  hedge 
against  Inflation. 

The  events  of  the  first  half  of  1975  prove 
otherwise.  Gold  has  proved  to  be  stable,  but 
not  an  Inflation  hedge.  If  you  purchased 
the  metal  In  1970,  yoii  may  have  made  a 
profit.  Even  if  a  purchase  was  made  In  early 
January  1975.  But  since  then,  the  stabUlty 
has  been  remarkable  and  Americans  have 
not  entered  the  gold  market  with  any  de- 
gree of  fervor. 

Treasury  interpretation  of  the  enabling 
legislation  to  private  gold  ownership  has 
been  that  all  contrary  provisions  of  law — 
dating  back  to  the  1934  nationalization— 
are  no  longer  in  force.  That  would  allow, 
therefore,  payments  to  be  made  in  gold, 
assuming  of  course  that  a  gold  coin  had 
legal  tender  status. 

The  same  obviously  applies  to  the  sliver 
commemorative  coins  for  the  bicenten- 
nial. The  catch  is,  of  course,  that  no  one 
is  about  to  spend  the  silver  coins  at  their 
face  value  because  (1)  they  have  a  bullion 
worth  In  excess  of  face  value  and  (2)  cost 
far  more  thi»a  either  their  face  value  or 
bullion   worth. 

Mint  Director  Mary  T.  Brooks,  In  office 
since  1969,  has  been  a  proponent  of  gold 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  since 
1972.  In  an  interview  conducted  in  May  of 
that  year,  she  stated  that  she  would  "love 
to  strike  a  gold  bicentennial  coin."  She  has 
repeated  the  statement  a  number  of  times. 
Although  Treasury  policy  seems  set 
against  introduction  of  gold  bicentennial 
coinage  legislation,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent individual  Congressmen  from  taking 
affirmative  action.  In  the  new  94th  Congress, 
with  the  shift  in  committee  chairmanships, 
It  would  seem  logical  that  hearings  on  the 
measure  might  be  possible. 

In  a  November,  1972  Interview,  Rep.  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  D-Wlsc,  now  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
confided  that  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  striking  of  a  gold  bicentennial  coin. 
His  sole  caution,  however,  was  that  it  could 
only  occur  after  private  gold  ownership. 

"The  issues  are  synonymous,"  Reuss  postu- 
lated. 

How  precisely  could  such  a  coin  be  cre- 
ated? Truthfully,  it  would  not  be  terribly 
difficult  with  existing  technology  to  strike 
gold  coinage  In  any  number  of  sizes.  The 
key  problem,  of  course.  Is  what  value  to 
place  on  the  coin  and  how  to  price  it  so 
that  Is  It  available  to  the  maximum  number 
of  Americans. 

The  coinage  of  the  old  Latin  Monetary 
Union  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable,  illustra- 
tive example.  The  standard  price  of  the 
Latin  Union,  the  20  franc  coin,  had  a  weight 
of  6.4516  grams,  a  fineness  of  .900,  and  a 
diameter  of  21mm. 

Contained  In  that  20  franc  coin  are 
.18668  fine  troy  ounces  of  gold,  a  figure  de- 
rived based  on  the  fineness  and  the  divisible 
part  of  an  ounce  that  that  result  yields.  At 
gold's  current  price  of  around  $170  an 
ounce,  the  bullion  of  base  metal  value  of 
the  com  Is  $31.73.  If  the  price  of  the  metal 
were  to  Jump  to  the  $250  range,  the  bullion 
worth  would  be  $46.67,  and  at  $300  an 
ounce— probably  the  highest  range  that 
even  the  greatest  of  speculators  now  pre- 
dict— the  coin  would  have  a  worth  of  $56. 
Such  a  coin  Is  the  size  of  a  U.S.  nickel, 
surely  an  adequate  surface  for  any  design 
to  be  on  (the  one  cent  piece  and  the  dime 
have  smaller  surfaces) . 

Assuming,  arbitrarily,  that  the  coin  has 
a  face  vtdue  of  $25^a  figure  used  simply  be- 
cause the  Senate  passed  a  version  with  that 
denomination — It  could  be  sold  at  a  premi- 
um similar  to  that  used  for  the  bicentennial 
silver-clad  coins.  There,  of  course,  the  de- 
nominations are  quarters,  halves  and  dollars. 
What  could  the  projected  retail  price  of 
such  a  coin  be?  Perhaps  at  the  $50  level.  Cer- 


talnly,  this  Is  within  the  reach  of  many 
people  purchasing  souvenirs  of  a  unique 
event.  More  importantly,  It  Is  not  so  nigh 
as  to  encourage  an  elitist  purchase  by 
speculators. 

What  could  the  government  have  to  gain 
from  all  this? 

Assuming,  for  arirument,  that  a  decision 
was  made  to  authorize  a  gold  bicentennial 
coin,  there  would  be  a  real  need  to  find  a 
gold  supply.  The  existing  gold  at  Port  Knox, 
and  at  other  government  depositories,  is  an 
obvious  source.  Only  a  minimal  amount 
would  be  required. 

For  a  production  run  of  one  million  coins, 
a  grand  total  of  18,668  troy  ounces  of  gold 
would  be  required.  If  10  million  gold  pieces 
were  produced,  approximately  186,675  troy 
ounces  would  be  involved.  The  total  gold 
supply  m  the  U.S.  stockpile,  according  to 
the  latest  Treasury  statistics,  is  276  million 
ounces.  In  short,  the  amount  is  not  even  two 
percent  of  current  reserves. 

Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  one  mil- 
lion coins  were  produced  and  sold  at  $50  each 
(with  a  $25  face  value) ,  what  would  the  gov- 
ernment make  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  all 
coins  were  sold,  the  government  would  gross 
$50  million.  Prom  that,  it  would  have  the 
cost  of  its  gold  reduced,  plus  labor  and  over- 
head. 

Gold  In  government  vaults  now  Is  valued 
at  $42.22  an  ounce,  the  official  price  that  is 
still  used  for  International  Monetary  Fund 
purposes.  The  gold  then  would  have  a  value 
of  less  than  $8  billion.  Assuming  that  there 
is  a  $2  million  overhead  involved,  this  would 
give  the  government  a  clean  profit  of  $40 
million  on  every  million  gold  pieces  sold. 

For  the  government,  then,  there  Is  not 
only  the  historical  value  of  striking  a  gold 
coin,  but  also  the  potential  profit.  Perhaps 
the  monies  made  from  such  a  venture  could 
be  diverted  into  other  bicentennial  projects. 

For  collectors,  there  is  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  have  precious  metal  commemo- 
ration of  a  once  in  a  lifetime  event,  a  piece 
of  history  and  heritage  that  will  live  on, 
forever. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  2102.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Water  Resources  Mitiga- 
tion Advisory  Board.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  creating  a 
Water  Resources  Mitigation  Advisory 
Board.  This  is  a  proposal  that  is  very 
similar  to  section  2  of  S.  3653,  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  October  11  on  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Because  of  the  Senate's  support  for  this 
concept  last  year,  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
can  be  the  subject  of  early  hearings  and 
consideration  in  the  94th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
create  a  mechanism  through  which  the 
public,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Congress  can  obtain  an  independ- 
ent evaluation  on  the  merits  of  the 
many  "mitigation"  issues  that  swarm 
around  projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  bees  around  honey. 

By  mitigation,  I  mean  relief  for  what 
are  described  as  the  unexpected  or  un- 
deslred  side  effects  developing  from  an 
authorized  project  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. A  mitigation  issue  may  rise  from 
an  additional  load  placed  on  the  plant 
treating  a  city's  drinking  water,  or  an 
argument  over  the  cost-sharing  require- 
ments for  a  particular  project,  or  replace- 
ment of  a  bridge.  The  issue  becomes  an 
issue  between  the  community  and  the 


Corps  of  Engineers  with  the  Congresa 
as  moderator.  This  is  unfair  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  corps. 

Frankly,  these  "mitigation"  arguments 
are  issues  of  judgment  from  which  the 
Congress  often  makes  ad  hoc  decisions 
based  on  the  influence  of  the  congres- 
sional sponsor.  They  place  the  Congress 
in  the  position  of  spending  taxpayers 
money  to  the  benefit  of  one  locale  outside 
any  national  policy  affecting  all  other 
communities. 

This  is  wrong.  It  is  unfair  to  the  other 
communities.  It  Is  unfair  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

The  creation,  as  envisioned  in  this  bill, 
of  an  independent  agency  much  like  a 
GAO  for  mitigation  would  be  valuable  to 
the  Congress  and  prove  a  sound  invest- 
ment for  the  American  taxpayers. 

Specifically,  the  bill  requires  that  the 
Board  review  any  request  for  mitigation 
referred  by  any  State  or  local  public 
agency,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or 
either  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Congress.  It  would  consider  controversies 
over  damages,  project  scope,  or  Federal- 
local  cost  sharing.  The  Board  would  be 
expected  to  recommend  solutions,  and 
to  do  it  expeditiously. 

Too  often,  mitigation  is  undertaken 
without  reference  to  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive manner  for  solving  a  challenge,  or 
the  effect  that  such  mitigation  would 
have  on  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  a 
project,  its  viability,  or  its  environmental 
impact.  While  these  effects  may  be  mini- 
mal in  most  cases,  there  are  times  when 
the  effect  can  prove  substantial.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  bill  requires  the 
Board  to  relate  any  recommendation  to 
its  effect  on  costs  and  benefits. 

The  Board  would  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers. One  would  be  a  Federal  employee, 
selected  by  the  President.  Two  would 
represent  the  public,  selected  for  their 
expertise  and  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic, public  policy,  and  engineering 
issues  raised  by  mitigation  requests. 

The  Board  would  also  have  a  small 
staff,  since  many  disputes  may  require 
on-site,  legal,  historical,  and  engmeerlng 
reviews  as  the  basis  for  the  legal  and 
equity  arguments  confronting  the  part- 
time  Board  members. 

As  drafted,  the  language  of  the  bill 
requires  that  the  two  public  members 
be  unrelated  by  background  to  tiie  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Such  an  exclusion  is 
necessary,  I  believe,  for  the  Board  to  have 
the  appearance,  as  well  as  the  reality,  of 
making  an  independent  assessment.  Any 
Board  chock  a  block  with  ex-corpsmen 
could  be  susceptible  to  the  charge  of 
cronyism.  That  would  be  damaging  to 
the  corps,  the  public,  and  the  Congress. 
'  The  question  of  mitigation  was  raised 
during  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  last  year.  In  response  to 
questions  I  posed.  Brig.  Gen.  James  L 
Kelly,  Deputy  Director  of  Civil  Works 
of  the  corps,  stated: 

Our  problem  Is  that  we  feel  charged  to 
act  In  a  proper  manner  and  cannot  dispense 
funds  until  we  feel  they  are  Justified  under 
the  law.  So  we  make  our  best  evaluation, 
we  meet  with  the  folks  and  discuss  this, 
presenting  our  views,  but  certainly  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  resolve  them  in  all 
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cases.  It  might  well  be  that  you  could  re- 
duce, one,  the  direct  Impacts  on  the  Con- 
gress and  perhaps  reduce  the  court  actions 
U  there  were  some  group  which  would  arbi- 
trate. We  certainly  would  have  no  problem. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  note  that  this 
bill  grants  no  power  to  the  Board  to  di- 
rect a  specific  course  of  action.  Its  role 
would  be  purely  advisory.  But  I  antici- 
pate that  the  Board's  recommendations 
will  be  most  useful  to  the  corps  and  to 
the  Congress  in  weighing  the  equities 
and  justification  for  the  mitigation  pro- 
posed. 

Such  a  Board  would  relieve  neither 
the  Corps  nor  the  Congress  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Board  will  merely 
provide  the  public  and  the  Congress 
with  expert,  independent  guidance  on 
what  decision  appears  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Later  this  year,  the  Senate  can  ex- 
pect to  debate  an  omnibus  water  re- 
sources bill.  It  is  my  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Mitigation 
Board  would  assure  the  Congress  and 
the  public  that  when  we  do  our  next 
omnibus  bill,  that  we  will  have  the  firm- 
est possible  basis  for  acting  in  the  public 
interest. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  2103.  A  bill  to  require  financial  dis- 
closure. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

COMPLETE    FINANCIAL    DISCLOSTTRE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
my  first  year  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1961,  I  have  be- 
lieved that  every  Member  of  Congress, 
and  every  candidate  for  the  Congress 
should  make  a  full  public  disclosure  of 
his  or  her  personal  financial  situation.  I 
have  introduced  bills  to  make  such  dis- 
closure mandatory,  and  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  each  year  more 
Senators  and  Congressmen  voluntarily 
disclcse  personal  financial  assets  and  li- 
abilities. I  am  especially  pleased  today  to 
be  joined  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  sub- 
mitting legislation  to  require  full  fi- 
nancial disclosure  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  candidates  for  the  Congress. 

In  the  past,  leading  public  officials 
have  often  repeated  the  argument  that 
financial  disclosure  can  improve  the 
credibility  of  the  political  process.  While 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  President  he  wrote 
that  when  a  man  assumes  a  public  trust 
he  should  consider  himself  a  public 
property."  This  concept  has  been  restated 
and  reaffirmed  many  times  since,  most 
notably  by  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Wilson, 
Elsenhower,  and  Johnson.  The  Issue  is 
not  a  new  one  to  the  Congress  either. 
In  1951,  a  committee,  chaired  by  Senator 
Douglas,  regarded  financial  disclosure  as 
the  single  most  important  legislation 
that  the  Congress  could  enact  to  lessen 
the  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  by 
public  officials.  Twenty  years  later.  In 
November  of  1971,  the  Subcommittee  on 
PrIvUeges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  under  the  distin- 
guished chairmanship  of  Senator  Can- 
non, held  hearings  on  bills  which  would 


have  provided  financial  disclosure  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  selected  of- 
ficials of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

While  testifying  before  the  committee 
on  his  bill,  S.  343,  Senator  Case  stated 
clearly  the  argument  for  full  disclosure. 
He  said: 

The  Judgment  of  the  people,  I  think,  will 
be  a  real  and  effective  sanction  .  .  .  disclo- 
sure will  help  people  to  elect  whom  they 
wish  by  giving  them  full  knowledge  of  the 
personal  financial  Interests  of  those  who  pre- 
sent themselves  as  candidates  for  election. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  urgency  of 
the  credibility  problem  can  be  found  by 
examining  some  recent  polls.  In  1967  a 
Gallup  survey  showed  that  6  out  of  10 
Americans  believed  that  shady  conduct 
among  Congressmen  was  fairly  common. 
A  Harris  poll  conducted  during  the  same 
period  went  further  to  reveal  that  over 
half  these  citizens  felt  that  at  least  some 
Congressmen  receive  money  to  vote  a 
certain  way. 

In  November  of  1971  it  was  revealed 
that  by  a  margin  of  63  to  28  percent  most 
Americans  feel  pohticians  are  out  to 
make  money.  The  same  survey  found 
that  by  a  margin  of  59  to  20  percent  a 
majority  of  Americans  feel  that  "most 
politicians  take  graft."  In  view  of  the 
persistence  of  this  belief  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  another  Harris  poll  has  re- 
vealed that  between  the  years  1965  and 
1971  the  percentage  of  the  public  v.hich 
gave  Congress  a  positive  rating  declined 
from  64  to  26  percent. 

This  evidence  that  I  introduced  to  the 
record  in  January  1973  can  easily  be 
augmented  by  more  recent  material.  A 
Harris  poll  released  in  April  of  this  year 
showed  that  a  heavy  majority  "believes 
that  one  trouble  with  Congress  is  that 
it  look  after  its  own  benefit  instead  of 
acting  in  the  public  interest."  This  result 
is  supported  by  the  survey  taken  earlier 
this  year  by  my  colleague,  Senator  Beall, 
which  attempted  to  discover  what  his 
constituents  thought  of  Congress.  The  re- 
sponse was  63  percent  negative,  35  per- 
cent positive.  A  typical  response  to  the 
questionnaire  was  received  from  a  Prince 
Georges  County  constituent  who  said  "I 
believe  they  have  the  ability  but  I  fear 
they  lack  the  will  to  withstand  the  pow- 
er of  lobbies  and  money  from  special 
interests." 

We  can  no  longer  say  that  people  are 
rapidly  losing  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  lead.  They  have 
already  lost  it.  Moreover,  it  is  now  clear 
that  this  disillusionment  is  not  limited  to 
the  young,  but  pervades  our  entire  so- 
ciety. This  loss  of  confidence  in  Congress, 
the  representative  body  of  the  people,  is 
the  most  dangerous  and  pressing  problem 
facing  this  institution  today. 

I  believe  that  for  the  most  part  this 
attitude  of  distrust  is  unfounded.  The 
vast  majority  of  those  in  Government  are 
hard-working  men  and  women  of  im- 
peccable integrity  and  unfortunately 
these  people  are  being  stereotyped  by  the 
publicized  activities  of  a  few.  The  im- 
portance of  rectifying  the  situation  de- 
mands action  immediately. 

We  are  witnessing  a  continuing  drop- 
out, isolation,  and  detachment  of  the 


electorate.  This  isolation  is  a  threat  to 
the  representative  system  because  its 
strength  is  derived  from  the  consent  and 
participation  of  the  people.  The  most 
difficult  challenge  to  this  Congress  is  to 
restore  confidence  in  our  Government 
and  reverse  this  trend  to  isolation  and 
nonpar  ticipation. 

There  are  many  methods  that  can  be 
employed  to  achieve  this  goal.  We  can 
become  more  candid  and  open  in  our 
legislative  activities.  We  can  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  our  constituents. 

We  also  have  the  ability  to  do  some- 
thing much  more  tangible  to  dispel  the 
attitude  of  mistrust.  That  action  would 
be  the  enactment  of  the  bill  which  Sen- 
ator Stevenson  and  I  offer  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Stevenson  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Stevenson 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  today  to  Join 
my  colleague  from  Maryland,  Senator 
Mathlas,  In  Introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  financial  disclosure  for  Members  of 
Congress,  their  employees  earning  more  than 
$22,000  annually  and  candidates  for  Congress. 

An  alarming  number  of  people  think  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  working  for  their 
personal  gain  rather  than  for  the  public 
good.  The  citizen  is  cynical  about  politics 
and  politicians,  believing  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  do  something  to  him  than  some- 
thing for  him.  More  and  more  Americans  view 
the  Congress  as  a  giant  trading  block  In 
which  favors  are  dispensed  to  the  wealthy 
and  powerful,  without  regard  to  the  public 
Interest. 

By  denying  voters  the  facts  about  the 
financial  Interests  of  Members  of  Congresa 
we  assure  that  they  will  assume  the  worst. 
Public  confidence  in  the  Congress  can  be 
restored  only  when  we  demonstrate  to  the 
public  that  we  have  nothing  to  hide.  Finan- 
cial disclosure  Is  right  because  the  voter 
deserves  full  access  to  information  concern- 
ing the  financial  Interests  of  Members  and 
candidates  so  they  can  intelligently  exercise 
their  franchise. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  calls  for  no  more 
than  what  I  and  many  other  members  of  the 
Senate  have  voluntarily  done  for  many  years. 
It  provides  for  the  disclosure  of  the  amount 
of  Income  and  Its  sources,  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  more  than  $5,000,  gifts  of  more  than 
$100,  and  Income  taxes  paid. 

I  can  understand  the  objections  of  those 
who  feel  such  a  rule  Invades  their  privacy. 
It  does.  But  their  privacy  must  yield  to  the 
public's  right  to  know.  As  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  many  years  ago.  "when  a  man  as- 
sumes a  public  trust  he  should  consider  hlm-« 
self  a  public  property."  Those  who  enter  the 
public  service  do  so  voluntailly,  and  they 
should  do  so  with  the  understanding  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  about  their 
private  Interests.  Those  of  us  in  public  life 
ought  to  take  such  a  step  as  this  to  relieve 
ourselves  of  suspicion  and  to  require  the 
same  act  of  all  others.  Those  of  us  who  have 
done  It  can  testify  that  the  public  suspicion 
of  undisclosed  Interests  Is  far  more  painful 
than  the  public  knowledge  of  disclosed  In- 
terests. We  and  the  public's  trust  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  a  nile  as  Senator 
Mathlas  and  I  propose. 
"Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  Introduced  such  legislation.  It  la  one 
of  many  proposals  which  grew  out  of  Ad  Hoo 
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bearings  conducted  by  Senator  Mathlas  and 
myself  in  December,  1972.  The  twenty  wit- 
nesses at  those  hearings — Including  ten  men 
who  had  served  in  the  Senate — expressed  di- 
vergent opinions  on  many  subjects,  but  not 
on  this  one.  Every  witness  who  addressed 
the  Issue  called  for  early  passage  of  full  dis- 
closure legislation.  That  was  more  than  three 
years  ago.  The  Senate  has  approved  It  before. 
The  need  has  not  declined. 


S.  2103 
A  bill  to  require  financial  dlsclosiire 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  11  of  tlUe  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  225.  DiscLOsxTBE  of  Financial  Interests 
BY  Members  of  Congress  and 
Certain  Congressionai,  Em- 
ployees 

"(a)  Each  Member  of  Congress,  each  em- 
ployee of  the  Congress,  and  each  candidate, 
shall  file  annually  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  Income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  the  Member's,  employee's,  or 
candidate's  spouse  or  any  member  of  the 
Member's,  employee's,  or  candidate's  Imme- 
diate family)  received  by  the  Member,  em- 
ployee, or  candidate  or  by  the  Member,  em- 
ployee, or  candidate  and  the  Member's,  em- 
ployee's, or  candidate's  spouse  Jointly  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  which  exceeds 
$100  In  amoimt  or  value.  Including  any  fee 
or  other  honorarium  received  by  the  Mem- 
ber, employee  or  candidate  for  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of  any 
speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any  conven- 
tion or  other  assembly  of  Individuals,  or  the 
preparation  of  any  article  or  other  composi- 
tion for  publication,  and  the  monetary  value 
of  subsistence,  entertainment,  travel,  and 
other  facilities  received  by  him  ot  her  In 
kind; 

"(2)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  the 
Member,  employee,  or  candidate,  or  by  the 
Member,  employee,  or  candidate  and  the 
Members,  employee's,  or  candidate's  spouse 
Jointly,  which  has  a  value  In  excess  of  $5,000, 
and  the  amount  of  each  liability  owed  by  the 
Member,  employee,  or  candidate,  or  by  the 
Member,  employee,  or  candidate  and  the 
Member's,  employee's,  or  candidate's  spouse 
Jointly,  which  is  in  excess  of  $5,000  as  of  the 
close  of  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

"(3)  any  business  transaction,  including 
the  sale,  purchase,  or  transfer  of  securities 
of  any  business  entity,  commodity,  real 
property  or  any  other  asset  or  any  Interest 
therein,  by  the  Member,  employee,  or  can- 
didate, or  by  the  Member,  employee,  or  can- 
didate and  the  Member's,  employee's,  or  can- 
didate's spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person 
acting  on  the  Member's,  employee's,  or  candi- 
date's behalf  or  pursuant  to  the  Member's 
employee's,  or  candidate's  direction  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  if  the  aggregate 
amount  Involved  In  such  transactions  ex- 
ceeds $5,000  during  such  year;  and 

"(4)  the  amount  of  local  state,  and  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes,  and  the  amount  of  local 
and  state  property  taxes  paid  by  the  Member, 
employee,  or  candidate  and  the  Member's, 
employee's,  or  candidate's  spouse  for  the 
most  recent  tax  year. 

"(b)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  filed  not  later  than  May  15  of  each  year. 
In  the  case  of  any  person  who  ceases,  prior 
to  such  date  In  any  year,  to  occupy  the  office 
or  position  the  occupancy  of  which  Imposes 
upon  the  member  the  reporting  requirements 


contained  In  subsection  (a)  shall  file  such 
report  on  the  last  day  the  Member,  employee, 
or  candidate  occupies  such  office  or  position, 
or  on  such  later  date,  not  more  than  three 
months  after  such  last  day.  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  prescribe.  In  the  case  of  a 
candidate  who  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  report  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  one 
month  after  he  or  she  becomes  a  candidate. 
"(c)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  prescribe.  The  Comptroller 
General  may  provide  for  the  grouping  of 
items  of  Income,  sources  of  Income,  assets, 
liabilities,  dealings  In  securities  or  commodi- 
ties, or  piu-chases  and  sales  of  real  property 
of  any  Individual. 

"(d)  Whoever  wUlfully  falls  to  file  a  re- 
port required  by  this  section,  or  knowingly 
and  willfully  files  a  false  report  under  this 
section,  shall  be  fined  $2,000.  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(e)  All  reports  filed  xmder  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  public  records  which,  under  such  rea- 
sonable regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
shall  be  available  for  Inspection  by  members 
of  the  public. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  an  individual  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  an  employee  of  the  Congress  during 
any  calendar  year  If  that  person  served  In 
such  position  for  more  than  six  months  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year. 
"(g)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term — 
"(1)  'Income'  means  Income  from  what- 
ever aoiirce  derived; 

"(2)  'security'  means  security  as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b); 

"(3)  'commodity' means  commodity  as  de- 
fined In  section  2  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  tr.S.C.  2) ; 

"(4)  'Member  of  Congress'  means  a  Sena- 
tor, a  Representative,  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  a  Delegate; 

"(5)  'employee  of  the  Congress'  means  a 
congressionai  employee,  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  (3),  or  (5)  of  section  2107 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  who  is  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $22,000  per 
year; 

"(6)  'Immediate  family'  means  the  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  of  an 
Individual,  and  the  spouse  of  such  persons; 
and 

"(7)  'candidate'  means  an  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  or  election  as  Senator  or 
Representative  In,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the  Umted 
States.  An  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office  If  he  has— 

"(a)  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election;  or 

"(b)  received  contributions  or  made  ex- 
penditures, or  has  given  his  consent  for  any 
other  person  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
his  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
such  office." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
11  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  Item: 

"225.  Dlsclostire  of  financial  Interests  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  certain 
congressional   employees.". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  for  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  chapter  11  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"11.  Bribery,  graft,  and  confilcte  of  inter- 
est.". 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Httmphrey)  : 


S.J.  Res.  105.  A  joint  resolution  to 
strengthen  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  by  requiring  that  not  less 
than  70  percent  of  certain  food  assist- 
ance be  provided  to  countries  designated 
by  the  United  Nations  as  "Most  Seriously 
Affected."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  As  the 
agricultural  surpluses  of  the  1960's  have 
disappeared,  significant  changes  have 
talcen  place  in  the  aid  which  the  United 
States  has  given  under  the  food  for  peace 
program.  Public  Law  480.  Not  only  have 
overall  levels  of  aid  declined,  but  U.S. 
food  aid  has  been  allocated  more  and 
more  on  the  basis  of  political  expediency 
rather  than  the  needs  of  the  hungry. 

In  fiscal  year  1974.  over  66  percent  of 
title  I  shipments— almost  half  of  the 
commodities  shipped  under  Public  Law 
480 — went  to  Cambodia  and  Vietnam 
mostly  as  thinly  disgused  military  aid.  In 
fiscal  year  1975,  the  administration  had 
planned  to  send  up  to  two-thirds  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  shipments  to  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  countries  such 
as  Chile,  with  which  it  had  a  "special- 
relationship.  As  we  know.  Congress  pre- 
vented this  from  happening  by  amend- 
ing the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  re- 
quire that  during  fiscal  year  1975,  70 
percent  of  concessional  food  aid  would 
be  allocated  to  countries  designated  by 
the  United  Nations  as  "most  seriously  af- 
fected" by  the  world  economic  crisis. 

One  might  have  hoped  that  with  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Indochina,  food  aid 
would  once  again  be  allocated  on  large- 
ly humanitarian  grounds  and  that  such 
allocation  restrictions  would  no  longer 
be  needed.  Unfortunately,  the  congres- 
sional presentation  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  for  fiscal  year 
1976  contains  some  disturbing  projec- 
tions, which  indicate  a  continued  need 
for  these  restrictions. 

For  example,  $150  million  worth  of 
title  I  concessional  sales  are  projected  for 
South  Korea— double  the  value  of  fiscal 
year  1975  title  I  shipments  to  that  coun- 
try. This  would  mean  that  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  all  the  resources  available  luider 
title  I  would  go  to  this  one  relatively  pros- 
perous nation.  The  amount  programed 
for  Chile  represents  85  percent  of  the 
title  I  resources  allocated  for  Latin 
America  and  over  6  percent  of  all  title 
I  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  projected  title  I 
shipments  to  countries  which  continue 
to  have  serious  hunger  problems— in- 
cluding Bangladesh,  India,  Sri  Lanka, 
and  a  number  of  African  countries— are 
sharply  reduced.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  reductions  are  justified  by 
improved  local  conditions,  but  the  over- 
all trend  in  Public  Law  480  allocations 
is  disturbing. 

Clearly,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Indochina  will  assure 
that  the  bulk  of  our  food  aid  shall  be 
used  for  primarily  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. Indeed,  as  a  result  of  the  June  30 
expiry  of  the  70  percent  restriction,  the 
administration   seems   to   be   planning 
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rather  heavy  political  use  of  our  food 

aid. 

Before  this  year  is  out.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  enact  legislation  which 
thoroughly  overhauls  our  food  for  peace 
program  and  insures,  on  a  more  perma- 
nent basis,  that  the  bulk  of  our  food  aid 
will  be  used  for  humanitarian  purposes. 
Several  of  us  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  attempts  to  do  just  that.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  legislation  of  this 
type  cannot  be  enacted  for  some  months 
yet.  And  in  tiie  meantime,  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  free  to  dispose  of  food  aid 
as  it  pleases — unless  we  act  now. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  Introducing 
today  is  designed  as  a  stopgap  measure 
to  insure  humanitarian  use  of  our  food 
aid  until  more  permanent  legislation 
can  be  enacted.  It  would  require  that  70 
percent  of  all  U.S.  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  food  aid  in  fiscal  year  1976  be 
allocated  tx>  countries  designated  by  the 
United  Nations  as  "most  seriously  af- 
fected." In  order  to  provide  flexibility, 
however,  the  resolution  would  allow  the 
President  to  deviate  from  this  guideline 
with  the  consent  of  the  appropriate 
committees  in  Congress.  It  would  also 
direct  that  priority  in  distribution  be 
given  to  countries  which  the  PAO's 
Early  Warning  System  identifies  as  fac- 
ing food  shortages. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  is  not 
a  long-term  solution  to  the  problems  of 
our  food  for  peace  program.  It  will,  how- 
ever, keep  food  going  to  those  who  are 
most  in  need.  I  hope  we  can  act  quickly 
to  meet  that  need. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  408,  a  bill  to 
repeal  exemptions  in  the  antitrust  laws 
relating  to  fair  trade  laws. 

S.    1216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin 
and  Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1216,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

S.    1260 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1260,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  enter  into  multiyear 
leases  through  use  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  fund  without  obligating  the 
total  anticipated  payments  to  be  made 
under  such  leases. 

S.    1479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1479,  a  bill  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  In  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial 
workers. 


S.    1532 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1532,  a  bill  to 
Skmend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
1921,  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  require  reason- 
able bonds  from  packers  in  connection 
with  their  livestock  purchasing  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1625,  a  bill 
to  extend  and  revise  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

S.    1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1698,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

S.    1906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart>,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1906,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  nursing  salary 
cost  differential  which  is  presently  al- 
lowed in  determining  the  reasonable  cost 
of  inpatient  nursing  care  for  purposes  of 
reimbursement  to  providers  under  the 
medicare  program. 

S.    1928 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1928,  the 
Alien  Employment  Act,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  employment  of  those  not  lawfully  en- 
titled thereto. 

S.  1989 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1989, 
a  bill  to  direct  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  President  of  information 
to  assist  in  negotiations  with  oil-produc- 
ing countries. 

S.  1992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1992,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  revise  the  provisions  relating 
to  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  in 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2015,  a  bill  to 


amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
assure  that  certain  publications  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  continue  to 
qualify  as  second-class  mail. 

S.  2018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2018,  a  bill 
to  strengthen  State  workers'  compensa- 
tion programs. 

S.  2040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2040.  the  Ju- 
dicial Salary  Act  of  1975. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NATURAL  GAS  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSERVATION  ACT— S.  692 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    682,    683,    AND    684 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  692)  to  regulate  commerce  to 
assure  increased  supplies  of  natural  gas 
at  reasonable  prices  for  the  consumer, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COM- 
MISSION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT— 
S.  644 

AMENDMENT    NO.    685 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  644)  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  Commission,  to  au- 
thorize new  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AUTOMOBILE  ECONOMY  AND  FUEL 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1975— S.  1883 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     686     AND     687 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  two  sunend- 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1883)  to  conserve  gasoline  by 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  and  enforce  mandatory 
fuel  economy  performance  standards  for 
new  automobiles  and  new  light  duty 
trucks,  to  establish  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  leading  to  advanced 
automobile  prototypes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  ON 
WATCHES— H.R.  7710 

AMENDMENT   NO.    888 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7710)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  to  watches  and 
watch  movements  manufactured  in  any 
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Insular  possession  of  the  United  States 
If  foreign  materials  do  not  exceed  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  such  watches 
and  movements. 
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SUSPENSION   OP   DUTY   ON    CATA- 
LYSTS OF  PLATINUM— HJl.  7728 

AMENDMENT  NO.   689 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7728)  to  suspend  imtil  the 
close  of  October  31,  1975,  the  duty  on 
catalysts  of  platinum  and  carbon  used  in 
producing  caprolactam. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  identical  admendments  to 
H.R.  7710  and  H.R.  7728  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  On  February  5,  1975. 
the  House  voted  309  to  114  to  rescind 
for  90  days  the  President's  authority  to 
impose  a  tariff  on  oil  imports. 

On  February  19.  1975,  the  Senate 
passed  the  identical  bill  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  28. 

On  March  3,  President  Ford  vetoed  the 
bill. 

Since  then,  the  Congress  has  done 
nothing  about  the  oil  tariff,  which  at  $2 
a  barrel.  Is  estimated  to  be  costing  the 
American  consumer  $6.8  bUllon  a  year 
in  direct  price  increases  and  as  much  as 
$18  billion  a  year  when  indirect  costs  are 
added.  That  virtually  wipes  out  the  eco- 
nomic stimulation  of  this  year's  $8  bil- 
lion tax  rebate. 

Even  more  distressing  Is  the  lack  of 
any  evidence  the  tariff  is  reducing  our 
level  of  oil  imports.  To  the  contrary,  the 
main  effect  seems  to  be  to  encourage 
OPEC  nations  to  further  Increase  their 
prices  on  the  theory  that  demand  for 
their  product  has  not  been  reduced  by 
the  $2  tariff  and  that  they  mlsht  as  well 
collect  it  as  leave  it  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senate  is  working  diligently  to  pass 
legislation  implementing  the  congres- 
sional energy  plan  adopted  In  principle 
early  this  year.  However,  In  falling  to 
address  the  key  question  of  advancing  oil 
prices  and  In  effect  allowing  the  admin- 
istration to  proceed  through  executive 
action  with  Its  own  energy  program.  Con- 
gress has  been  open  to  Justifiable 
criticism. 

Briefly,  this  amendment  would  rescJrd 
the  existing  $2  oil  tariff  and  prohibit  thp 
President  from  Imposing  any  new  tariff 
on  imported  oil  or  oil  products.  The  bill 
leaves  undisturbed  the  President's  au- 
thority under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  to  limit  Imports  In  the  interest 
of  national  security  through  quotas  If 
that  is  necessary.  Any  reduction  In  im- 
ports, however,  should  be  consistent  with 
efforts  to  end  the  recession  and  with  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  resulting  supply  cut- 
backs through  conservation  and  alloca- 
tion. 

I  believe  It  is  essential  that  Congress 
meet  this  chaUenge.  It  must  do  more 


than  continue  the  painstaking  work  on 
the  component  bills  of  Its  long-range 
comprehensive  energy  program.  It  must, 
at  the  same  time,  deal  with  the  economic 
chaos  threatened  by  the  administration's 
conflicting  energy  policies. 


FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE AMENDMENTS— H.R.  6799 

AMENDMENT  NO.   690 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  McClellan)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6799)  to  ap- 
prove certain  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of  them, 
and  to  make  certain  additional  amend- 
ments to  those  rules. 

Mr.  MANSITELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  and  other 
Senators,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  for  printing,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  690 
H.R.  6799,  an  Act  to  approve  certain  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of 
them,  and  to  make  certain  additional  amend- 
ments to  those  Rules.  Viz:  Strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  Amendments 
Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  are  em- 
braced In  the  order  of  that  Court  on  April 
22,  1974,  are  approved  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act  and  shall  take  effect  on 
December  1,  1975.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  also  take  effect 
on  December  1, 1975. 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, as  amended  by  the  amendments  that 
were  proposed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  are  embraced  by  the  order  of 
that  Court  on  AprU  22,  1974,  are  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Rule  4  (a)  and  (b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Issuance.— If  it  appears  from  the  com- 
plaint, or  from  an  affidavit  or  affidavits  filed 
with  the  complaint,  that  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  has  been 
committed  and  that  the  defendant  has  com- 
mitted It.  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
defendant  shall  Issue  to  any  officer  author- 
ized by  law  to  execute  It.  Upon  the  request  of 
the  attorney  for  the  government  a  summons 
Instead  of  a  warrant  shall  Issue.  More  than 
one  warrant  or  summons  may  Issue  In  the 
same  complaint.  If  a  defendant  falls  to  ap- 
pear In  response  to  the  summons,  a  warrant 
shall  Issue. 

"(b)  Probable  Cattse. — The  finding  of 
probable  cause  may  be  based  upon  hearsay 
evidence  in  whole  or  In  part." 

(3)  Rule  4(d)  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing It  as  Rule  4(c) 

(4)  Rule  4(e)  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing It  as  Rule  4(d) .  and  paragraph  (3)  there- 
of Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Manner.— The  warrant  shall  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  arrest  of  the  defendant.  The 


officer  need  not  have  the  warrant  In  his  do«- 

sesslon  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  but  udob 

request  he  shall  show  the  warrant  to  the  de 

fendant  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  ofHcer 

does  not  have  the  warrant  In  his  possession 

at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  he  shall  then  m 

form  the  defendant  of  the  offense  chareed 

and  of  the  fact  that  a  warrant  has  been  iT 

sued.  The  summons  shall  be  served  upon  ■ 

defendant  by  delivering  a  copy  to  hlni  ner 

sonally.  or  by  leaving  It  at  his  dwelling  houa^ 

or  usual  place  of  abode  with  some  person^ 

suitable   age   and   discretion   then   residing 

therein  or  by  maUlng  a  copy  of  the  summoni 

to  the  defendant's  last  known  address  " 

(5)  Rule  9(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: *"' 

"(a)  Issuance.— Upon  the  request  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government  the  court  shall 
issue  a  warrant  for  each  defendant  named 
In  the  Information,  if  it  is  supported  bv  oat* 
or  In  the  Indictment.  The  clerk  shall  issue  a 
summons  Instead  of  a  warrant  upon  request 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government  or  bv  dl- 
rectlon  of  the  court.  Upon  like  request  or 
direction  he  shall  Issue  more  than  one  w^ 
rant  or  summons  for  the  same  defendant 
He  shall  deliver  the  warrant  or  summons  to 
the  marshal  or  other  person  authorized  bv 
law  to  execute  or  serve  It.  If  a  defendant  falli 
to  appear  in  response  to  the  summons  a  war. 
rant  shall  Issue". 

(6)  Rule  n  (e)(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
loiiows: 

"(1)  In  General.— The  attorney  for  the 
government  and  the  attorney  for  the  defend- 
ant  or  the  defendant  when  acting  pro  se  mav 
engage  in  discussions  with  a  view  toward 
reaching  an  agreement  that,  upon  the  enter- 
Ing  of  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere 
to  a  charged  offense  or  to  a  lesser  or  related 
offense,  the  attorney  for  the  government  will 
do  any  of  the  following: 

;;(A)  move  for  dismissal  of  other  charges; 
(B)  make  a  recommendation,  or  agree  not 
to  oppose  the  defendant's  request,  for  a  nar- 
ticular  sentence,  with  the  understanding 
that  such  recommendation  or  request  shaU 
not  be  binding  upon  the  court; 

"(C)  agree  that  a  specific  sentence  Is  the 
appropriate  disposition  of  the  case. 

The  court  shaU  not  participate  In  any  such 
dlscus.<!lons." 

(7)  Rule  11(e)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Notice  op  such  agreement.— If  a  plea 
agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  parties, 
the  court  ShaU.  on  the  record,  require  the 
disclosure  of  the  agreement  In  open  court  or 
on  a  showing  of  good  cause.  In  camera,  at 
the  time  the  plea  is  offered.  Thereupon  the 
court  may  accept  or  reject  agreement,  or  may 
defer  Its  decision  as  to  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection until  there  has  been  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  presentence  report  " 

(8)  Rule  11(e)(3)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(3)  Acceptance  op  a  plea  agreement.— If 
the  court  accepts  the  plea  agreement,  the 
court  shall  Inform  the  defendant  that  It  wUl 
embody  In  the  Judgment  and  sentence  the 
disposition  provided  for  In  the  plea  agree- 
ment". 

(9)  Rule  11(e)(4)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  Rejection  op  a  plea  agreement.— If 
the  court  rejects  the  plea  agreement,  the 
court  shall,  on  the  record.  Inform  the  parties 
of  this  fact,  advise  the  defendant  personal- 
ly In  open  court  or,  on  a  showing  of  good 
cause,  In  camera,  that  the  court  is  not  bound 
by  the  plea  agreement,  afford  the  defendant 
the  opportunity  to  then  withdraw  his  plea, 
and  advise  the  defendant  that  If  he  persists 
in  his  guilty  plea  or  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
the  disposition  of  the  case  may  be  less  favor- 
able to  the  defendant  than  that  contem- 
plated by  the  plea  agreement.". 

(10)  Rule  11(e)  (6)  la  deleted. 
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(11)  Rule  12(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Ruling  on  a  Motion. — ^A  motion  made 
before  trial  shall  be  determined  before  trial 
unless  the  court,  for  good  cause,  orders  that 
It  be  deferred  for  determination  at  the  trial 
of  the  general  Issue  or  until  after  verdict, 
but  no  such  determination  shall  be  deferred 
If  a  party's  right  to  appeal  Is  adversely  af- 
fected. Where  factual  Issues  are  Involved  In 
determining  a  motion,  the  court  shall  state 
Its  essential  findings  on  the  record.". 

(12)  Rule  12(h)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(h)  Effect  op  Determination. — ^If  the 
court  grants  a  motion  based  on  a  defect  In 
the  Institution  of  the  prosecution  or  in  the 
Indictment  or  information.  It  may  also  or- 
der that  the  defendant  be  continued  in 
custody  or  that  his  ball  be  continued  for  a 
specified  time  pending  the  filing  of  a  new 
indictment  or  Information.  Nothing  In  this 
rule  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  provisions 
of  any  Act  of  Congress  relating  to  periods  of 
limitations.". 

(13)  Rule  12.1  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Rule  12.1.  Notice  of  Alibp. 

"(a)  Notice  by  Defendant. — Upon  writ- 
ten demand  of  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment stating  the  time.  date,  and  place  at 
which  the  alleged  offense  was  committed,  the 
defendant  shall  serve  within  ten  days,  or  at 
such  different  time  as  the  court  may  direct, 
upon  the  attorney  for  the  government  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  his  Intention  to  offer  a  defense 
of  alibi.  Such  notice  by  the  defendant  shall 
state  the  specific  place  or  places  at  which 
the  defendant  claims  to  have  been  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  offense  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  witnesses  upon  whom  he 
Intends  to  rely  to  establish  such  alibi. 

"(b)  Disclosure  op  Information  and  Wit- 
ness.— Within  ten  days  thereafter,  but  In  no 
event  less  then  ten  days  before  trial,  unless 
the  court  otherwise  directs,  the  attorney  for 
the  government  shall  serve  upon  the  de- 
fendant or  his  attorney  a  written  notice 
stating  the  names  and  addresses  of  witnesses 
upon  whom  the  government  Intends  to  rely 
to  establish  the  defendant's  presence  at  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  offense  and  any  other 
witnesses  to  be  relied  on  to  rebut  testimony 
of  any  of  the  defendant's  aUbl  witnesses. 

"(c)  Continuino  Ddtt  To  Disclose. — ^If 
prior  to  or  during  trial,  a  party  learns  of  an 
additional  witness  whose  Identity.  If  known, 
should  have  been  Included  In  the  Informa- 
tion furnished  under  subdivision  (a)  or  (b), 
the  party  shall  promptly  notify  the  other 
party  or  his  attorney  of  the  existence  and 
Identity  of  such  additional  witness. 

"(d)  Failure  To  Comply. — Upon  the  fail- 
ure of  either  party  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  rule,  the  court  may  ex- 
clude the  testimony  of  any  undisclosed 
witness  offered  by  such  party  as  to  the 
defendant's  absence  from  or  presence  at, 
the  scene  of  the  alleged  offense.  This  rule 
shall  not  limit  the  right  of  the  defendant 
to  testify  In  his  own  behalf. 

"(e)  Exceptions. — For  good  cause  shown, 
the  court  may  grant  an  exception  to  any  of 
the  requirements  of  subdivisions  (a) 
through  (d)  of  this  rule. 

"(f)  Inadmissibility  op  Withdrawn  Al- 
ibi.—Evidence  of  an  Intention  to  rely 
upon  an  alibi  defense,  later  withdrawn,  or  of 
statements  made  in  connection  with  such 
intention.  Is  not  admissible  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  against  the  person  who 
gave  notice  of  the  intention.". 

(14)  Rule  16(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  When  Takxn. — ^Whenever  due  to  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  in 
the  Interest  of  justice  that  the  tesUmony 
of  a  prospective  witness  of  a  party  be  taken 
»nd  preserved  for  use  at  trial,  the  court  may 


upon  motion  of  such  party  and  notice  to  the 
parties  order  that  testimony  of  such  witness 
be  taken  by  deposition  and  that  any  desig- 
nated book,  paper,  document,  record,  re- 
cording, or  other  material  not  privileged,  be 
produced  at  the  same  time  and  place.  If  a 
witness  is  committed  for  failure  to  give  baU 
to  appear  to  testify  at  a  trial  or  hearing,  the 
court  on  written  motion  of  the  witness  and 
upon  notice  to  the  parties  may  direct  that 
his  deposition  be  taken.  After  the  deposition 
has  been  subscribed  the  cotirt  may  dis- 
charge the  witness.". 

(16)  Rule  ie(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(b)  Notice  op  Taking. — The  party  at 
whose  instance  a  deposition  is  to  be  taken 
shall  give  to  every  party  reasonable  written 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  for  taking  the 
deposition.  The  notice  shall  state  the  name 
and  address  of  each  person  to  be  examined. 
On  motion  of  a  party  upon  whom  the  notice 
is  served,  the  court  for  cause  shown  may 
extend  or  shorten  the  time  or  change  the 
place  for  taking  the  deposition.  The  officer 
having  custody  of  a  defendant  shall  be  no- 
tified of  the  time  and  place  set  for  the 
examination  and  shall,  unless  the  defend- 
ant waives  In  writing  the  right  to  be  present, 
produce  him  at  the  examination  and  keep 
him  In  the  presence  of  the  witness  diu"lng 
the  examination,  unless  after  being  warned 
by  the  court  that  disruptive  conduct  will 
cause  him  to  be  removed  from  the  place  of 
the  taking  of  the  deposition,  he  persists  in 
conduct  which  is  such  as  to  justify  his  being 
excluded  from  that  place.  A  defendant  not 
In  custody  shall  have  the  right  to  be  present 
at  the  examination  upon  request  subject  to 
such  terms  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court,  but 
his  failure,  absent  good  cause  shown,  to 
appear  after  notice  and  tender  of  expenses 
in  accordance  with  subdivision  (c)  of  this 
rule  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of  that  right 
and  of  any  objection  to  the  taking  and  use 
of  the  deposition  based  upon  that  right.". 

(16)  Rule  16(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Payment  of  Expenses. — Whenever  a 
deposition  is  taken  at  the  Instance  of  the 
government,  or  whenever  a  deposition  is 
talren  at  the  Instance  of  a  defendant  who  Is 
unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  taking  of 
the  deposition,  the  court  may  direct  that  the 
expense  of  travel  and  subsistence  of  the  de- 
fendant and  his  attorney  for  attendance  at 
the  examination  and  the  cost  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  deposition  shall  be  paid  by  the 
government.". 

(17)  Rule  16(a)  (1)  (A)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Disclosure  of  evidence  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"  ( 1 )  Information  subject  to  disclosure. 

"(A)  Statement  op  Defendant. — Upon  re- 
quest of  a  defendant  the  government  shall 
permit  the  defendant  to  Inspect  and  copy 
or  photograph:  any  relevant  written  or  re- 
orded  statements  made  by  the  defendant, 
or  copies  thereof,  within  the  possession,  cus- 
today  or  control  of  the  government,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  Is  known,  or  by  the  exercise 
of  due  diligence  may  become  known,  to  the 
attorney  for  the  government;  the  substance 
of  any  oral  statement  which  the  government 
intends  to  offer  in  evidence  at  the  trial  made 
by  the  defendant  whether  before  or  after  ar- 
rest in  response  to  interrogation  by  any  per- 
son then  known  to  the  defendant  to  be  a 
government  agent,  and  recorded  testi- 
mony of  the  defendant  before  a  grand 
jury  which  relates  to  the  offense  charged. 
Where  the  defendant  is  a  corporation, 
partnership,  association  or  labor  union, 
the  court  may  grant  the  defendant,  upon  its 
motion,  discovery  of  relevant  recorded  testi- 
mony of  any  witness  before  a  grand  jury 
who  was.  at  the  time  of  bis  testimony,  so 
situated  as  an  officer  or  employee  as  to  have 


been  able  legally  to  bind  the  defendant  In 
respect  to  the  activities  involved  in  the 
charges.". 

(18)  Rule  16(a)(1)(B)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  Defendant's  Prior  Record. — Upon 
request  of  the  defendant,  the  government 
shall  furnish  to  the  defendant  such  copy  of 
his  prior  criminal  record.  If  any,  as  Is  within 
the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the 
government,  the  existence  of  which  is 
known,  or  by  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
may  become  known,  to  the  attorney  for  the 
government.". 

(19)  Rule  16(a)  (1)  (D)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(D)  Reports  of  Examinations  and 
Tests. — Upon  request  of  a  defendant  the 
government  shall  permit  the  defendant  to 
inspect  and  copy  or  photograph  any  results 
or  reports  of  physical  or  mental  examina- 
tions, and  of  scientific  tests  or  experiments, 
or  copies  thereof,  which  are  within  the  pos- 
session, custody,  or  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  existence  of  which  is  known,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  due  diligence  may  become 
known,  to  the  attorney  for  the  government, 
and  which  are  material  to  the  preparation 
of  the  defense  or  are  intended  for  use  by  the 
government  as  evidence  In  chief  at  the 
trial.". 

(20)  Rule  16(a)(1)(E)  Is  deleted. 

(21)  Rule  16(b)(1)(C)  Is  deleted. 

(22)  Rule  16(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Continuing  Duty  To  Disclosc. — If, 
prior  to  or  during  trial,  a  party  discovers  ad- 
ditional evidence  or  material  previously  re- 
quested or  ordered,  which  Is  subject  to  dis- 
covery under  this  rule,  he  shall  promptly 
notify  the  other  party  or  his  attorney  or  the 
court  of  the  existence  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence or  material.". 

(23)  Rule  16(d)(1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Protective  and  MoDiFYrNo  Orders. — 
Upon  a  sufficient  showing  the  court  may  at 
any  time  order  that  the  discovery  or  inspec- 
tion be  denied,  restricted,  or  deferred,  at 
make  such  other  order  as  Is  appropriate. 
Upon  motion  by  a  party,  the  court  may  per- 
mit the  party  to  make  such  showing,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  In  the  form  of  a  written 
statement  to  be  Inspected  by  the  judge 
alone.  If  the  court  enters  an  order  granting 
relief  following  such  an  ex  parte  showing, 
the  entire  text  of  the  party's  statement  shall 
be  sealed  and  preserved  In  the  records  of  the 
court  to  be  made  available  to  the  appellate 
court  In  the  event  of  an  appeal.". 

(24)  Rule  17(f)  (2)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(2)  Place. — The  witness  whose  deposi- 
tion Is  to  be  taken  may  be  required  by  sub- 
pena  to  attend  at  any  place  designated  by 
the  trial  court,  taking  into  account  the  con- 
venience of  the  witness  and  the  parties". 

(25)  Rule  20(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Juveniles. — A  Juvenile  (as  defined  in 
18  U.S.C.  5031)  who  Is  arrested,  held,  or  pres- 
ent In  a  district  other  than  that  in  which  he 
is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act  In  viola- 
tion of  a  law  of  the  United  States  not  pun« 
ishable  by  death  or  life  Imprisonment  may, 
after  he  has  been  advised  by  counsel  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  court  and  the 
United  States  attorney  for  each  district,  con- 
sent to  be  proceeded  against  as  a  juvenile 
delinquent  In  the  district  In  which  he  Is  ar- 
rested, held,  or  present.  The  consent  shall 
be  given  In  writing  before  the  court  but  only 
after  the  court  has  apprised  the  Juvenile  of 
his  rights.  Including  the  right  to  be  returned 
to  the  district  in  which  he  Is  aUeged  to  have 
committed  the  act.  and  of  the  consequences 
of  such  consent.". 

(26)  Rule  32(a)  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
f oUows : 
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"(1)  Imposition  op  Sentence. — Sentence 
shall  be  Imposed  without  unreasonable  de- 
lay. Before  Imposing  sentence  the  court  shall 
afford  counsel  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  and  shall  address  the 
defendant  personally  and  ask  him  If  he 
wlahes  to  make  a  statement  in  his  own  be- 
half and  to  present  any  Information  In  miti- 
gation of  punishment.  The  attorney  for  the 
government  shall  have  an  equivalent  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  the  court.". 

(27)  Rule  32(c)  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  When  Made. — The  probation  service 
of  the  court  shall  make  a  presentence  Investi- 
gation and  report  to  the  court  before  the  Im- 
position of  sentence  or  the  granting  of  pro- 
bation unless,  with  the  permission  of  the 
court,  the  defendant  waives  a  presentence  In- 
vestigation and  report,  or  the  court  finds  that 
there  is  in  the  record  Information  sufficient 
to  enable  the  meaningful  exercise  of  sentenc- 
ing discretion,  and  the  court  explains  this 
finding  on  the  record. 

"The  report  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the 
court  or  its  contents  disclosed  to  anyone  un- 
less the  defendant  has  pleaded  guilty  to  nolo 
contendere  or  has  been  found  guilty,  except 
that  a  Judge  may,  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  defendant,  inspect  a  presentence  re- 
port at  any  time.". 

(28)  Rule  32(c)  (3)  (A)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Before  imposing  sentence  the  court 
shall  upon  request  permit  the  defendant,  or 
his  counsel  If  he  is  so  represented,  to  read 
the  report  of  the  presentence  Investigation 
exclusive  of  any  recommendation  as  to  sen- 
tence, but  not  to  the  extent  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  the  report  contains 
diagnostic  opinion  which  might  seriously 
disrupt  a  program  of  rehabilitation,  sources 
of  information  obtained  upon  a  promise  of 
confidentiality,  or  any  other  information 
which.  If  disclosed,  might  result  In  harm, 
physical  or  otherwise,  to  the  defendant  or 
other  persons;  and  the  court  shall  afford  the 
defendant  or  his  counsel  an  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon  and,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  introduce  testimony  or  other 
Information  relating  to  any  alleged  factual 
inaccuracy  contained  In  the  presentence  re- 
port.". 

(29)  Rule  32(c)(3)(D)  is  amended  to 
read  as  folloiws: 

"(D)  Any  copies  of  the  presentence  In- 
vestigation report  made  avaUable  to  the  de- 
fendant or  his  counsel  and  the  attorney  for 
the  government  shall  be  returned  to  the 
probation  officer  Immediately  following  the 
imposition  of  sentence  or  the  granting  of 
probation,  unless  the  court.  In  Its  discretion 
otherwise  directs.". 

(30)  Rule  43(b)(2)  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(2)  after  being  warned  by  the  court  that 
disruptive  conduct  wUl  cause  him  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  courtroom,  persists  in  con- 
duct which  is  such  as  to  Justify  his  being 
excluded   from   the   courtroom.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Helms)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  ScHWEiKERi,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  .  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboitre2x)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 


mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  679  prohibiting  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
from  any  regulation  over  the  sale  or 
manufacture  of  firearms  or  ammunition, 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  644),  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  Act. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

G.  Kent  Edwards,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Alaska  for 
the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment) . 

Donald  B.  Mackay,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Illinois  for  the  term  of  4  years 
(reappointment). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  June  21,  1975,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  AND  BUSI- 
NESS MEETINGS  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  wish  to 
advise  my  colleagues  and  the  public  that 
the  following  hearings  and  business 
meetings  have  been  scheduled  before  the 
committee  for  the  next  2  weeks: 

SCREDTTLES 

July  16 — Pull  committee:  9:30  a.m.,  room 
3110,  business  meeting.  Pending  calendar 
business. 

July  17— Pull  committee:  9:30  a.m.,  room 
3110,  business  meeting.  Pending  calendar 
business. 

July  17 — House-Senate  conference:  2  p.m., 
room  &-128,  Capitol,  conference  H.R.  3130, 
to  amend  the  National  Environment  Policy 
Act. 

July  18— Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee:  10  a.m.,  room  3110, 
hearing.  Oversight  hearing  on  water  market- 
ing on  the  Upper  Missouri  River. 

July  21 — Pull  committee:  10  a.m.,  room 
3110,  hearing.  S.  740,  National  Energy  Pro- 
duction Board  bill. 

July  22— PuU  committee:  10  a.m.,  room 
3110,  business  meeting.  Pending  calendar 
business. 

July  23— Pull  committee:  10  a.m.,  room 
3110,  hearing.  HJl.  7688,  trust  territory 
authorization  bill. 

July  29 — Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee:  10  a.m.,  room  3110, 
hearing.  Oversight  hearing  on  ERDA's  R.  &  d! 
program. 

July  30 — Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee:  10  a.m.,  room  3110, 
hearing.  Oversight  hearing  on  ERDA's  R.  &  D. 
irogram. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Relations  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  July  30  and  31,  1975.  to  receive  testi- 
mony  on  S.  1907,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  financial  support  fund.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  4221  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

It  is  anticipated  that  administration 
witnesses  will  appear  on  July  30  and  that 
public  witnesses  will  be  heard  on  July  31 
Persons  interested  in  testifying  on  S 
1907  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  committee. 


NOTICE      OF      CANCELLATION     QP 
HEARING  ON  JULY  15 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  cancellation 
of  a  hearing  to  be  held  before  the  Energy 
Research  and  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee on  July  15. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  hearing  In- 
volved the  utilization  of  coal  and  asso- 
ciated coal  technologies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  synthetic  fuels  program. 

The  hearing  is  canceled  untU  further 
notice. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  July  23,  24, 
and  25  on  the  economic,  social,  an(i 
health  problems  caused  by  Industrial 
noise  pollution. 

Witnesses  will  include  representatives 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  as  well  as  medical  ex- 
perts, economists,  a  noise  abatement 
engineer,  and  labor  representatives. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
each  day  in  a  hearing  room  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  890,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  emergency  acquisition  of 
banks  or  bank  holding  companies,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  July  22  and  28,  1975. 

Anyone  wishing  information  concern- 
ing' these  hearings  should  contact  Mr. 
William  R.  Weber,  counsel,  room  5300, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  224- 
7391. 


NOTICE  RESCHEDULING  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  scheduling  conflicts,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  rescheduling  of  hearings 
by  the  Separation  of  Powers  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  Executive  agree- 
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meats.  The  concluding  day  of  hearings 
originally  set  for  Tuesday,  July  15,  has 
been  moved  to  Friday,  July  25,  1975,  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  2228  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Mr.  Monroe  Leigh, 
legal  adviser  to  the  State  Department, 
remains  the  scheduled  witness. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 

VIOLATIONS  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  BY 
THE  KHMER  ROUGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tragic  fact  of  life  that 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  are  en- 
demic to  totalitarian  regimes,  regard- 
less of  Ideology.  In  the  past  I  have 
spoken  out  against  the  political  repres- 
sion of  right-wing  regimes  in  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  the  atrocities  that  have  oc- 
curred in  both  North  and  South  Korea. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia. 

During  the  days  of  struggle  between 
the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the  Lon  Nol 
regime,  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
incumbent's  Insensitivity  to  human 
rights.  And  rightfully  so. 

But  as  the  New  York  Times  recently 
pointed  out,  we  have  heard  little  of  the 
cavalier  treatment  of  human  rights  by 
the  victorious  Khmer  Rouge.  The  tales 
of  escaping  refugees,  if  even  one-quar- 
ter true,  demand  the  moral  outrage  of 
our  statesmen  and  elected  officials. 

Mr.  President,  we  In  this  Chamber 
cannot  give  way  to  a  double  standard. 
We  must  oppose  the  violations  of  human 
rights  wherever  they  occur. 

This  incident  is  one  more  gruesome 
reminder  of  the  need  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  the  humfin  rights  treaties 
and,  particularly,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  July  9  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  9, 1976] 
Cambodia's  Crime  .  .  . 

Some  twelve  weeks  after  the  Communist 
entry  into  Phnom  Penh  and  the  forced  exo- 
dus on  foot  of  mlUlons  of  urban  Cambodians 
to  distant  countrysides,  a  veil  of  silence  still 
cloaks  the  full  horror  of  what  has  hap- 
pened— with  the  worst  yet  to  come  In  pre- 
dicted deaths  from  hunger  and  disease. 

Not  only  the  foreign  press,  but  diplomatic 
missions  of  any  kind,  including  those  from 
other  Communist  nations,  are  still  barred 
from  the  country,  as  are  International  agen- 
cies, public  and  private.  What  are  the  Khmer 
Rouge  rulers  trying  to  hide? 

Of  the  estimated  7,000  refugees  who  fied  to 
Thailand,  most  came  from  border  areas.  Only 
a  small  number  were  themselves  participants 
in  the  death  march  from  the  cities  or 
traversed  enough  of  the  country — which  cov- 
ers an  area  as  big  as  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  combined — 
to  see  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  tragedy. 

But  from  the  confused  and  conflicting  ac- 
counts pieced  together  from  the.se  victims  by 
Thai  and  Western  interviewers,  and  from 
other  intelligence  sources,  some  inkling  is 
now  avaUable  of  the  toll  that  has  been  in- 
flicted. 


Between  two  and  three  million  residents 
of  Phnom  Penh,  Battambang  and  other  big 
towns — one-third  to  one-half  the  population 
of  the  country — were  forced  by  the  Com- 
munists at  gunpoint  to  walk  into  the  coun- 
tryside in  tropical  temperatiires  and  monsoon 
rains  without  organized  provision  for  food, 
water,  shelter,  physical  security  or  medical 
care.  Few,  If  any,  were  told  that  a  trek  of  one 
to  three  weeks  or  longer  lay  ahead. 

The  agony  and  degradation  that  followed 
may  never  be  fully  known.  Tens  of  thousands 
are  believed  to  have  fallen  by  the  wayside, 
victims  of  hunger,  thirst,  exhaustion  and 
disease,  including  a  spreading  cholera  epi- 
demic. Some  of  those  who  survived  were 
peeled  off  in  groups  to  be  assigned  In  work 
gangs  to  help  peasants  plant  their  crops. 
Others  were  assigned  to  labor  In  previously 
uncultivated  fields,  often  without  proper 
Implements  or  direction  although  many  of 
these  civil  servants,  shopkeepers  and  urban 
laborers  had  never  had  any  contact  with  the 
land. 

By  now,  whatever  food  the  peasants  had 
stockpiled  in  the  countryside  Is  thought  to 
be  running  low.  Pamlne  is  believed  to  lie 
ahead  before  the  new  crop  comes  In  during 
November  and  December,  unless  large  ship- 
ments from  abroad  are  received.  But  there  is 
no  sign  that  food  or  medical  supplies  are 
being  Imported,  or  requested.  The  pro- 
claimed aim  Is  independence  from  any  for- 
eign influence. 

The  picture  begins  to  emerge  of  a  coun- 
try that  resembles  a  giant  prison  camp  with 
the  urban  supporters  of  the  former  regime 
being  worked  to  death  on  thin  gruel  and 
hard  labor  and  with  medical  care  virtually 
nonexistent. 

The  mouthing  of  such  high-sounding  ob- 
jectives as  peasant  revolution  or  "purifica- 
tion" through  labor  on  the  land  cannot  con- 
ceal the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  ESimer 
Rouge,  which  can  be  compared  with  Soviet 
extermination  of  the  Kulaks  or  with  the 
Gulag  Archipelago. 

What,  if  anything,  can  the  outside  world 
do  to  alter  the  genocldal  policies  of  Cam- 
bodia's hard  men?  Silence  certainly  will  not 
move  them.  Were  Cambodia  a  non-Commu- 
nist and  non-Third  World  country,  the  out- 
raged protests  from  the  developing  and 
Communist  countries,  not  to  mention  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  would  be 
deafening. 

Members  of  Congress  and  others  who 
rightly  criticized  the  undemocratic  nature 
of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  speak  up.  Pew  If  any  have  been  heard 
from.  The  XTnited  Nations  Is  silent.  That 
silence  must  be  broken. 


TRUTH  AND  GUTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  long  been  my  contention  that  some 
segments  of  the  news  media  have  done 
the  American  fighting  men  a  grave  in- 
justice in  the  way  they  reported  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Now  we  have  a  letter,  which  might 
even  be  described  as  a  "cry  from  the 
heart,"  written  by  a  retired  Army  gen- 
eral which  raises  serious  questions  about 
a  2^2 -hour  CBS  documentary  on  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  letter  was 
written  by  Gen.  P.  J.  Chesarek  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  com- 
plaint was  that  the  CBS  show,  narrated 
by  Walter  Cronkite,  "highlighted  sav- 
agery, brutality,  and  failure." 

The  General  wrote: 

The  truly  wonderful  morale,  bravery,  in- 
genuity and  dedication  of  our  fighting  men 


.  .  .  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  In  that 
television  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  General  Chesarek 
when  he  says  that  such  portrayals  by 
newsmen  who  seek  to  write  history  in 
their  own  personal  image  of  events,  can 
imdermine  our  national  will  unless  chal- 
lenged by  officials. 

The  General  told  the  President  that 
"ego  is  what  builds  people  and  nations." 
He  added: 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  ours  that 
truth  and  some  guts  will  not  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Chesarek's  letter,  as 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  International,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  Armed  Forces  Journal  International, 
June  197S] 

TBtTTH    AND   OUTS   NEEDED 

As  its  Bicentennial  begins,  the  United 
States  is  sobered  by  the  first  war  it  has  lost 
in  200  years. 

Indochina  is  over.  It  did  not  end  easily. 
Fifty-seven  thousand  Americans  gave  their 
lives  trying  to  Insure  freedom  for  the  people 
of  a  less  privileged  land.  The  remains  of  the 
last  two  Servicemen  to  be  killed  in  Vietnam 
have  yet  to  be  brought  home.  Hundreds  of 
our  prisoners  are  missing  in  action  and  still 
remain  to  be  accounted  for. 

A  very  hard  decade  is  behind  us.  By  In- 
stinct, history  and  upbringing,  our  Nation 
Is  not  used  to  losing. 

What  the  past  decade  means  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  our  military  Institutions,  and 
what  it  could,  or  could  not  portend  for  the 
future  has  been  eloquently  summarized.  In 
our  view,  by  a  recently  retired  American  gen- 
eral, Ferdinand  J.  Chesarek,  in  this  letter  to 
our  President.  It's  the  first  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten to  his  Commander-in-Chief.  We  are 
grateful  for  bis  permission  to  share  it  with 
Journal  readers  around  the  world. 

April  30.  1075. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  have  Just  watched 
with  anguish  and  anger  the  2%  hour  spec- 
tacular put  on  by  Walter  Cronkite  of  CBS  on 
the  subject  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  highlighted  savagery,  brutality,  and  fail- 
ure. The  truly  wonderful  morale,  bravery. 
Ingenuity  and  dedication  of  our  fighting  men, 
which  was  so  obvious  for  anyone  to  see  that 
wished  to  see  on  that  battlefield,  was  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence  in  that  television  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to 
a  President,  or  any  other  public  official.  I  feel 
strongly  that  these  portrayals  by  newsmen 
who  seek  to  write  history  in  their  Image  of 
events,  unless  challenged  officially,  will  un- 
dermine our  national  will  and  create  oppor- 
tunities for  our  adversaries  and  chaos  abroad 
amongst  our  friends.  I  cannot  sit  by  and  ac- 
cept such  portrayal  as  an  unchallenged  his- 
torical fact.  It  Is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
counsel  the  nation  to  turn  our  backs  on  de- 
feat and  address  the  future,  provided  that 
first  the  factual  record  be  set  straight. 

Mr.  President,  surely  you  know,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  definition  of  national 
strategy  so  well  articulated  by  Lord  Wavell  of 
the  British  Army.  National  strategy,  he  said, 
is  the  disposition  of  a  nation's  power  and 
assets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maximize  the 
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probability  of  victory  while  at  the  same  time 
minimizing  the  consequences  of  defeat.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur's  state- 
ment that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory 
should  also  be  kept  flrmly  In  mind.  Our  fail- 
ure In  Vietnam  was  due  to  political  abuse  of 
these  clear  precepts,  not  the  will  or  profes- 
sionalism of  our  forces. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  was  fought  with  un- 
rivalled valor  and  dedication  by  our  forces 
In  the  field.  No  doubt  tactical  errors  were 
made,  as  people  are  not  Infallible.  But  let  us 
not  leave  the  Impression  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  at  home,  that  those  who 
fought  so  well  and  died,  were  wounded,  or 
survived  performed  poorly,  were  drug  addicts, 
mutinied,  and  contributed  to  the  ultimate 
collapse  of  our  objective.  Quite  the  contrary. 
In  my  many  visits  to  Vietnam,  it  was  always  a 
thrilling  experience  to  see  the  fantastic  mo- 
rale, dedication,  ingenuity  and  resolve  of  the 
men  up  front.  Of  course  there  were  Isolated 
Instances  of  cowardice,  of  abuse  of  power,  of 
lack  of  resolve.  They  occur  in  everyone's  dally 
lives.  They  were  not  as  one  might  Judge  from 
the  portrayal  by  Cronklte  and  Company,  the 
norm  by  a  factor  of  1,000  to  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  secxirlty  of  this  nation 
lies  In  the  hands  of  its  President.  His  tools, 
In  the  final  analysis,  are  his  Armed  Forces 
and  their  morale,  will,  and  resolve.  1  cannot 
sit  back  and  accept  a  national  posture  of 
"let's  forget  the  past."  No  one,  least  of  all 
our  enemies,  will  do  so  consciously  or  un- 
conficlously.  Let  us  admit  faUure  or  resolve 
of  our  people  at  home,  comfortable  and  se- 
cure because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  political  motive.  The  least  we  can  do  Ls 
to  dramatize  positively  the  truly  outstanding 
effort  of  our  men  sent  to  a  distant  land  to 
perform  a  tough  job  directed  by  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

We  Americans  are  not  losers,  by  instinct, 
history,  or  upbringing.  We  are  adventurous, 
we  are  risk  takers;  we  are  strong.  That  Is 
why  we  are  a  prosperous  nation.  You,  Mr. 
Preeident,  are  a  tough  man.  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee many  times.  I  always  found  you  to  be  a 
sharp  questioner,  but  very  fair  and  objective. 
Tet  I  do  not  see  in  the  media  portrayal  your 
guaty  natiire  rising  up  at  this  anguished 
time.  Tou  are  by  nature  a  Churchill,  as  any- 
one who  knows  you  can  attest.  This  Is  not 
a  time  for  humility,  of  turning  our  backs 
on  failure.  Let  us  instead  do  two  things: 
put  the  blame  where  it  belongs;  on  the  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  representatives.  At  the 
same  time  you  must  see  to  it  that  the  world 
Ifl  told  of  the  fantastic  effort  of  our  forces 
sent  to  execute  a  fuzzy  political  objective. 
The  objective  was  Indeed  fu?zy,  no  victory  or 
positive  objective,  but  the  performance  was 
magnificent. 

New  crises  are  boxmd  to  occur.  Our  armed 
forces,  on  which  the  nation  must  in  the  final 
analysis  rely  upon,  must  be  respected  and 
feared  by  our  adversaries.  Our  response  to 
the  defeat  In  Southeast  Asia  should  be  nei- 
ther recrimination  or  turning  our  backs.  It 
must  be  a  posture  of  facing  the  facts;  re- 
building the  forces;  creating  a  national 
morale  of  confidence  and  guts.  What  do  we 
fear— ourselves? 

We  p.re.  Mr.  President,  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth.  Let  us  act  like  what  we  are.  No 
deprecating  broadcast  or  report  should  go 
unchallenged.  Ego  is  what  builds  people  and 
nations.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  ours 
that  truth  and  some  guts  will  not  correct. 
Our  performance  In  the  field  was  magnificent. 
Let  no  one  faU  to  understand  it,  most  of 
all  ourselves,  so  tell  the  world  about  it  now. 
before  it  is  too  late.  We  did  not  suffer  a  D\in- 
klrk  or  a  Pearl  Harbor  in  Vietnam.  Should  we 
walk  away  and  let  ourselves  and  the  world 
believe  that  we  did? 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  Cbesaeek. 
General.  VS.  Army,  rettred. 


SALE  OF  REDEYE  MISSILE  TO  JOR- 
DAN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tified Members  last  week  of  several  pro- 
posed arms  sales  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  Two  of  those  proposed  sales  involved 
Jordan.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
offered  to  sell  Jordan  improved  Hawk  air 
defense  equipment  and  a  Vulcan  air  de- 
fense system.  The  Department  has  noti- 
fied the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  a  third  proposed  sale  to  Jordan.  Al- 
though the  amount  of  the  sale  is  below 
the  $25  million  figure  above  which  sec- 
tion 36(b)  reports  are  required,  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  should  also  be  aware 
of  this  proposed  sale.  The  Department 
of  Defense  is  offering  to  sell  a  classified 
number  of  Redeye  missiles  to  Jordan. 
The  Redeye  missile  is  a  shoulder-fired 
guided  missile  designed  to  give  soldiers 
an  effective  defense  against  low-flying 
aiiTJlanes  and  helicopters. 
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ADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  TRAINING 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Mr.  Nat  Stark,  vice  chancellor  of 
the  Schools  of  the  Health  Professions  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  presented 
testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
lating to  funding  for  health  manpower 
training  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Stark  has  had  a  varied  and  distin- 
guished career  and  I  believe  his  thoughts 
on  this  important  Issue  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  concerned  with  the  training  of 
health  professionals  and  with  medical  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stark's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Me.  Nat  Stark 

On  behalf  of  the  organizations  which  I  am 
representing,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  o;ipolng  support  which  this  committee 
has  shown  for  the  cause  of  funding  of  health 
services,  health  manpower  development  and 
health  research.  My  name  Is  Nathan  Stark.  I 
am  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Schools  of  the 
Health  Professions  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  President  of  the  Unlversltv  Health 
Center  of  Pittsburgh.  In  addition  to"  my  ad- 
ministrative posts  I  am  currently  a  member 
of  the  governing  council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science's  Institute  of  Medicine. 
Recently  I  was  asked  by  Representative 
Rostenkowskl  to  be  avaUable  for  testimony 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Health.  But  to- 
day I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  the 
academic  community  concerned  with  health 
funding. 

Both  as  a  layman  and  as  a  relative  new- 
comer to  the  world  of  academic  health  in- 
stitutions my  approach  to  health  care  prob- 
lems may  be  somewhat  dllTerent  from  others 
in  the  field.  I  spent  the  first  25  years  of  my 
career  as  a  business  man,  directing  manu- 
facturing and  as  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  an  urban  development  corpora- 
tion. But  during  that  time  I  had  a  deep  in- 
terest in  health -related  institutions. 

For  ten  years  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 


Kansas  City  Metropolitan  Hospital  Plannlne 
Council,  one  of  the  first-generation  commu- 
nlty  health  planning  agencies  and  one  of  the 
first  such  agencies  in  the  country.  I  also 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  a  non- 
profit corporation  which  began  with  a  decay. 
Ing  inner-clty  hospital,  and  over  the  course 
of  15  years,  developed  a  modern  health  com- 
plex which  now  Includes  an  adult  medical- 
surgical  hospital,  schools  of  medicine  and 
dentistry,  specialty  facilities  for  pediatrics, 
mental  health,  long-term  care,  ambulatory 
care  facilities,  and  satellite  hospitals  and 
clinics.  It  was  this  experience  that  caused 
me  to  make  the  shift.  In  mid-career,  from 
business  to  an  academic  health  center.  I 
enumerate  these  experiences  only  to  point 
out  that  I  bring  to  these  hearings  a  double 
perspective  on  the  problems  of  health  fund- 
ing: that  of  the  concerned  layman  and  con- 
sumer, as  well  as  that  of  a  representative  of 
academic  health  institutions. 

I  am  here  today  to  express  concern  over 
the  administration's  proposed  health  fund- 
ing. The  original  budget  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration could  cause  major  difficulties  for 
academic  health  centers,  and  these  dlfflcultlea 
would  be  further  compounded  by  the  pro- 
posed rescissions  of  health  funds.  I 
know  I  do  not  need  to  make  a  case  be- 
fore this  committee  for  the  national  goal 
of  competent,  accessible  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  What  I  do  want  to  emphasize  U 
the  fact  that  certain  proposed  realignments 
and  cutbacks  of  federal  health  funds  would 
adversely  affect  that  goal  by  cutting  back  on 
the  training  of  health  professionals  to  pro- 
vide that  care,  and  cutting  back  on  research 
which  could  Improve  care,  reduce  costs,  and 
bring  us  closer  to  controlling  our  worst 
diseases. 

As  we  see  It,  there  are  four  main  Issues 
in  the  proposed  budget  which  would  adverse- 
ly affect  academic  health  centers,  and,  in 
their  long-range  implications,  affect  the 
health  of  all  Americans.  The  proposed  budget 
would:  (1)  reduce  funding  for  federal  grant 
programs,  on  the  assumption  that  this  sup- 
port could  or  would  be  made  up  by  state  or 
local  governments;  (2)  reduce  support  for 
health  research  and  the  training  of  research- 
ers; (3)  reduce  funding  for  professional 
schools  in  order  to  concentrate  funds  on  Im- 
proved geographic  distribution  of  primary 
care  practitioners;  and  (4)  continue  modest 
increases  in  support  of  programs  aimed  at 
monitoring  utilization  and  quality  of  health 
care,  without  providing  support  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professionals  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  programs. 

This  funding  philosophy  seems  to  concen- 
trate on  direct  services,  while  slighting  man- 
power development  and  research.  We  simply 
cannot  separate  quality  health  care  from  Its 
supporting  components:  training  of  health 
professionals  and  research.  Funding  cuts  that 
undermine  the  excellence  of  our  institutions 
of  health  education  and  research  also  threat- 
en the  quality  and  availability  of  direct 
health  services  to  our  citizens.  The  principle 
that  health  care  is  a  right  of  all  the  people 
and  not  the  privilege  of  the  few  continues  to 
be  translated  into  fact.  As  this  national  pol- 
icy unfolds  our  need  for  health  manpower 
training  and  health  research  will  not  dimin- 
ish,' but  will  grow  dramaticaUy. 

Both  as  a  businessman  and  as  a  citizen  I 
have  long  recognized  the  need  to  control 
spending,  and  to  contain  rapidly  escalating 
costs  In  aU  areas  of  the  economy.  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  entire  academic  health  com- 
munity when  I  say  we  are  conomitted  to  the 
goal  of  cost-control  in  the  health  field.  Thli 
means  we  must  explore  new  modes  of  health 
care  delivery  and  new  concepts  of  care;  re- 
evaluate our  schools'  curricula  to  find  the 
most  efficient  ways  of  educating  new  health 
professionals;  stress  public  health  education 
and  preventive  health  maintenance;  and 
regionalize    the   planning   and    delivery  of 
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health  services  to  eliminate  costly  duplica- 
tions. We  are  prepared  to  undertake  these 
tasks,  but  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to 
accomplish  our  goals  if  existing  programs 
are  undermined  by  the  proposed  funding  cut- 
backs we  are  discussing  today. 

The  first  of  these  funding  proposals  which 
I  enumerated  above  would  reduce  federal 
support  of  grant  programs  on  the  premise 
that  these  costs  should  or  would  be  picked  up 
by  local  governments.  We  contend  that  this 
is  a  faHe  premise.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  already  hard  pressed  to  finance 
basic  services,  and  are  unlikely  to  apply  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  to  this  area.  There  is  no 
mechanism  wlilch  directs  local  governments 
to  apply  these  resources  to  health  needs — 
Indeed  such  a  mechanism  would  be  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  revenue  sharing.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  mechanism  it  is  incorrect 
to  assume  that  local  governments  will  allo- 
cate these  funds  to  health  projects  when 
services  such  as  law  enforcement  and  hous- 
ing are  viewed  as  first  priorities.  A  sad  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  recent  cut  In  funds  for 
the  Community  Mental  Health,'Mental  Re- 
tardation Centers.  With  the  federal  funds  cut 
back,  these  centers  are  not  being  supported 
by  local  governments — they  are  being  closed. 
The  citizens  in  need  of  these  services  are 
being  turned  away  and  the  professionals  who 
staffed  the  programs  are  joining  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  Let  \is  hope  that  we  do 
not  return  to  the  high  human  and  financial 
costs  of  long-term  institutionalization  of 
mental  patients. 

The  second  major  effect  of  the  proposed 
administration  budget  would  be  to  hold 
down  health  research  and  the  training  of 
researchers,  except  In  a  few  selected  areas. 
The  excellence  of  our  health  system  In  Amer- 
ica rests  on  a  three-pronged  approach :  serv- 
ices, education,  and  research.  To  weaken  any 
one  of  the  three  upsets  the  balance  and 
hence  weakens  the  whole.  Although  organi- 
zational reform  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  may  be  necessary,  we  must  re- 
tain strong  funding  support  for  our  programs 
of  research,  both  basic  and  applied,  in  all 
areas  of  biomedical  and  health  Inquiry,  and 
for  the  training  of  future  research  man- 
power. To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  condemn 
ourselves  to  using  costly,  cumbersome  meth- 
ods to  treat  diseases  we  do  not  understand, 
rather  than  freeing  ourselves  of  them. 

Infantile  paralysis  is  a  case  in  point.  Just 
compare  the  cost  of  a  dose  of  polio  vaccine — 
which  incidentally  was  developed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh — to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  polio  victim  in  an  iron  lung.  Or 
consider  the  cost-effectiveness  of  our  ability 
to  prevent  once  costly  and  deadly  diseases 
such  as  typhoid,  diphtheria,  german  measles 
and  yellow  fever  through  inexpensive  im- 
munization. In  light  of  evidence  such  as 
this,  we  know  that  cutting  funding  for  re- 
search and  the  training  of  research  person- 
nel is  not  an  economy.  In  the  long  run  we 
will  spend  thousands-fold  more  treating 
diseases  we  have  not  learned  to  prevent  or 
control,  and  using  outmoded  methods  of 
training  and  administration  because  we  did 
not  devote  research  dollars  to  discovering 
better  methodologies. 

The  third  effect  of  the  administration's 
proposed  budget  would  be  to  reduce  sup- 
port to  the  health  professions  schools  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  better  geographic 
distribution  of  primary  care  practitioners. 
We  all  recognize  the  serious  problem  of  the 
shortage  and  maldistribution  of  primary  care 
practitioners.  And  we  are  all  committed  to 
resolving  the  problem.  But  it  will  not  be  re- 
solved by  cutting  fiinding  to  health  profes- 
sions schools — it  will,  in  fact,  be  com- 
pounded. 

My  personal  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
primary  care  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I 


am  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation's  multi- 
million  dollar  Community  Hospital  Medical 
Staff  Sponsored  Primary  Care  Group  Practice 
Program.  Furthermore  the  program  which 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  undertaken 
In  primary  care  Is  one  which  I  think  might 
well  serve  as  a  national  model.  We  are  ini- 
tiating a  primary  care  training  program 
which  will  begin  accepting  its  first  residents 
next  month.  We  have  established  support- 
ive relationships  with  two  inner  city  health 
centers  where  we  help  deliver  primary  care 
to  needy  and  underserved  populations,  and 
where  our  students,  Interns  and  residents 
receive  clinical  experience  in  primary  care 
practice. 

We  have  for  many  years  conducted  a  sum- 
mer preceptorshlp  program  which  sends  our 
medical  students  into  outlying  communities 
to  work  with  physicians  there  and  learn  the 
day-to-day  life  of  the  primary  care  prac- 
titioner. We  have  taken  steps  to  establish 
links  with  rural  health  care  centers,  and 
have  already  been  successful  In  several  in- 
stances. We  have  expanded  the  outreach  ac- 
tivities of  our  continuing  education  pro- 
grams so  that  practitioners  in  all  parts  of 
our  region  can  be  kept  abreast  of  the  latest 
In  medical  knowledge. 

And  we  recently  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
a  proposal  for  a  program  which  would  (1) 
revise  our  undergraduate  curriculum  to  ex- 
pand required  and  elective  educational  op- 
portunities in  primary  care;  (2)  develop  and 
expand  internship  and  residency  training 
programs  in  primary  care;  (3)  expand  and 
improve  our  continuing  education  program 
so  that  primary  care  practitioners  in  the 
most  remote  areas  of  our  state  would  always 
have  access  to  the  mainstream  of  contempo- 
rary medicine;  and  (4)  develop  model  pri- 
mary care  practices  in  rural  areas.  The  model 
rural  practices  would  use  combinations  of 
the  latest  modes  of  health  care  delivery  such 
as  group  practices,  expanded  health  care 
teams  Including  nurse  practitioners  and  phy- 
sicians' assistants,  and  guarantees  of  yearly 
physician  replacements  so  that  rural  prac- 
titioners can  return  to  the  university  health 
center  for  periods  of  up  to  six  weeks  to  update 
their  knowledge  and  skills.  These  and  re- 
lated elements  are  designed  to  overcome  the 
most  unattractive  aspects  of  rural  practice, 
such  as  being  on  call  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year,  and  being  out  of  touch  with 
the  latest  technologies  being  tested,  de- 
veloped and  applied  at  the  academic  health 
centers. 

I  cite  the  details  of  this  program  to  under- 
score the  point  that  we  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  lack  of  primary  care  services  by 
cutting  funding  to  the  health  professions 
schools,  but  must,  instead,  increase  that 
support,  because  it  is  in  these  schools  that 
the  needed  practitioners  are  being  trained 
and  the  new  models  for  primary  care  practice 
are  being  developed. 

We  must  also  be  careful  not  to  focus  on 
primary  care  to  the  detriment  of  the  train- 
ing of  all  other  kinds  of  health  professionals 
such  as  dentists,  health  administrators, 
nurses,  nurse  practitioners,  pharmacists, 
technicians,  etc.  I  think  I  have  demonstrated 
my  concern  over  our  primary  care  problems, 
GO  I  know  you  will  understand  that  I  include 
this  in  my  broader  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  health  manpower  as  a  whole.  The 
need  for  health  manpower  In  many  specialty 
areas  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow. 
The  public's  level  of  expectation  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  and  as  it  does,  all  kinds  of 
health  professionals  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  emphasis  on  primary  care 
must,  therefore,  be  an  "add-on"  feattire  of 
our  national  health  priorities. 

We  cannot  allow  It  to  substitute  for  or 


detract  from  the  full  spectrum  of  health 
manpower  development.  If  we  do  so  we  will 
find  ourselves  in  as  awkward  a  position  as 
we  did  in  the  last  swing  of  the  pendulum 
when  we  had  mostly  specialists  and  few 
generallsts  to  give  consumers  entry  points 
Into  the  health  care  system.  This  time  we  will 
find  ourselves  with  inadequate  numbers  of 
specialists  to  handle  the  heavy  load  of  re- 
ferrals which  the  health  delivery  system  it- 
self will  naturally  generate. 

Furthermore  we  must  train  the  health 
service  administrators,  planners  and  eval- 
uators  who  wUl  design  the  new  systems  for 
regionalization  and  geographic  distribution, 
and  for  evaluation  of  existing  and  new  pro- 
grams. Agencies  such  as  HSAs,  PSROs,  etc, 
will  continue  to  develop  ways  to  measure 
the  quality  and  accessibility  of  health  care. 
But  we  cannot  continue  their  proliferation 
without  also  providing  support  for  the  pro- 
fessional schools  where  the  needed  adminis- 
trators are  trained.  Otherwise  we  would  only 
be  creating  "straw  men,"  Instead  of  creating 
working  mechanisms  for  the  containment 
of  costs  and  assurance  of  quality  and  avail- 
abilittf*f  care. 

TiK  fourth  major  concern  we  would  like 
to  aAdress  is  that  while  we  endorse  the  ad- 
ministration's proposallp  continue  modest 
Increases  for  program^ituned  at  monitoring 
utilization  and  quality  of  health  care,  we 
fall  to  see  the  necessary  concomitant  support 
for  training  professionals  to  carry  on  these 
quality  control  programs.  In  our  health  car* 
system  the  academic  health  centers  are  ex- 
pected to  set  the  standards  for  excellence  in 
health  care  and  the  evaluation  and  quality 
control  of  health  programs.  So  it  is  appro- 
priate that  within  this  setting  health  pro- 
fessionals sharpen  their  skills  to  conduct  the 
community  programs  of  review  and  evalua- 
tion, and  learn  the  highest  standards  against 
which  to  evaluate  these  programs. 

These  then  are  the  four  major  areas  in 
which  we  think  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  would  adversely  affect  the  aca- 
demic health  education  and  service  centers. 
I  repeat  that  we  cannot  separate  quality 
health  care  service  from  Its  supporting  com- 
ponents: training  of  health  professionals 
and  research.  If  we  cut  back  the  funding 
for  our  Institutions  of  health  education  and 
research  we  undermine  the  fovmdatlon  on 
which  quality  health  care  Is  based. 


SOLAR  POWER   WITHIN  REACH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Yuma 
Highway  Emergency  Notification  System 
has  distributed  a  fact  sheet  which  de- 
scribes yet  another  project  that  has  in- 
corporated solar  energy.  The  project  i.s  a 
roadside  telephone  and  radio  callbox 
emergency  notification  system,  designed 
to  reduce  the  elapsed  time  between  oc- 
currence of  an  emergency  and  proper  re- 
sponse. The  callbox  batteries  will  be  con- 
tinuously recharged  by  solar  panels 
mounted  high  on  the  callbox  post. 

To  continue  my  series  on  the  readiness 
of  solar  energy  for  immediate  applica- 
tion, I  wish  to  share  this  information 
with  my  colleagues.  These  facts  again  il- 
lustrate Arizona's  readiness  and  ability 
to  accept  and  utilize  one  of  our  most 
clean  and  abundant  fuel  sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fact 
sheet  from  the  Yuma  Highway  Emer- 
gency Notification  System  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
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Fact  Sheet — Yuma   Highway   Emergemct 

Notification  System 
Contact:  Leslie  H.  Harter,  Project  Director, 
726-0032,  Yuma  or  Don  Luke,  Arizona  Reg- 
ional Medical  Program,  249-4040,  Phoenix. 

Project  description:  The  project  Is  a  road- 
side telephone  and  radio  callbox  emergency 
notification  system  Installed  along  135  miles 
of  two  major  highways  In  southern  Yuma 
County  and  Is  designed  to  reduce  the  elapsed 
time  between  occurrence  of  an  emergency 
and  proper  response.  An  emergency  notifica- 
tion center  located  In  the  Yuma  County 
Sheriff's  0£Bce  receives  all  calls  and  dispatch- 
es assistance  with  the  aid  of  a  central  con- 
sole. 

Funding:  The  project  Is  funded  by  a  $94,- 
000  grant  from  the  Arizona  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program,  a  division  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  College  of  Medicine,  which  admin- 
isters federal  funds  allocated  to  Arizona  for 
various  health  programs.  The  Yuma  project 
Is  part  of  ARMP  efforts  to  help  communi- 
ties Improve  public  access  to  emergency  med- 
ical services. 

Participating  agencies:  The  project  Is  su- 
pervised by  the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Committee  of  the  Yuma  County  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  Council.  Fiscal  agent 
for  the  project  Is  the  Yuma  Regional  Medi- 
cal Center.  Active  In  planning  and  imple- 
menting the  project  are  the  Yuma  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  Arizona  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  Arizona  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (Highway  Division),  Arizona  Re- 
gional Medical  Program  and  numeroxis  local, 
county  and  state  groups. 

Project  Director:  Leslie  H.  Harter,  who  also 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  EMS  Committee 
on  Communications  and  chairman  of  the 
EMS  Committee  for  Health  Facilities  Serv- 
ices. 

Area  served:  The  phones,  either  radio  call- 
boxes  or  regular  pay  telephones,  will  be  avail- 
able approximately  every  10  miles  along  60 
miles  of  Interstate  8,  east  from  Yuma  to  the 
county  line,  and  75  miles  of  State  Hlway  95 
from  San  Luis  to  Stone  Cabin,  south  and 
north  of  Yuma. 

People  served:  More  than  60,000  area  resi- 
dents, 20,000  winter  visitors,  20,000  farm  mi- 
grant laborers  and  travelers  In  three  million 
cars  per  year  will  be  served  by  the  system. 

The  problem:  Like  many  areas  of  the 
Southwest,  Yuma  County  has  remote 
stretches  of  highway  where  motorists  fre- 
quently wait  an  hour  or  more  for  the  report 
of  an  emergency  to  reach  the  appropriate 
agency  and  another  hour  for  help  to  arrive. 
Many  emergencies  other  than  car  accidents, 
such  as  heart  attack,  stroke  or  respiratory 
problems,  require  prompt  medical  attention, 
particularly  In  desert  areas  where  summer 
ground  temperatures  range  from  137  to  160 
degees  F.  Even  mechanical  failure  or  other 
problems  can  rapidly  become  serious. 

The  equipment:  The  project  Is  the  first  of 
Its  kind  in  the  nation  to  combine  radio  call- 
boxes  and  standard  telephones  In  an  emer- 
gency highway  communications  system.  The 
first  48  miles  of  1-8  east  of  Yuma  will  be 
served  by  radio  callboxes;  the  next  12  miles 
by  regular  telephones.  The  75  miles  of  State 
95  will  combine  radio  callboxes  and  tele- 
phones along  the  entire  route.  Radio  call- 
boxes  will  be  installed  In  pairs  on  opposite 
aides  of  IS  so  that  motorists  do  not  have 
to  cross  the  Interstate.  Callboxes  will  be  at- 
tached to  specially-constructed  "breakaway" 
posts  which  will  collapse  if  struck  by  a  car. 
If  a  callbox  Is  vandalized  or  tampered  with, 
the  system  provides  Its  own  Immediate  no- 
tification. Anytime  the  handset  is  picked  up, 
the  Inner  "electronics"  door  is  opened,  or 
the  handset  cord  U  cut,  the  Sheriff's  Office 
dispatcher  instantly  knows  its  location  and 
can  dispatch  a  patrol  car  to  check  the  call- 
box.  The  callbox  batteries  will  be  continu- 


ously recharged  by  solar  panels  mounted  high 
on  the  callbox  post. 

The  radio  callboxes,  15  altogether,  Eure 
manufactured  by  Motorola  Communications 
and  Electronics  Inc.  under  the  trade  name 
"Motorcall."  The  450  MHz  terminal  stations 
(or  callboxes)  are  connected  to  a  microwave 
"backbone"  or  relay  located  atop  Telegraph 
Pass  Mountain,  20  miles  east  of  Yuma.  The 
microwave  relay  provides  signal  and  voice 
communication  between  the  callboxes  and 
central  control  console  In  the  Sheriff's  Office 
In  Yuma.  The  console  Is  a  mini -computer, 
also  manufactured  by  Motorola,  capable  of 
monitoring  all  callboxes  and  also  handling 
additional  callboxes  In  the  future.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  call,  the  console  Instantly  and 
automatically  provides:  a  visual  display  of 
the  callbox  Identity  number  on  the  console 
control  panel;  a  visual  display  of  the  status 
of  all  vital  functions  of  the  callbox:  a  tape- 
printer  record  of  the  above  Information,  to- 
gether with  the  date  and  time  of  the  call. 
Each  callbox  operates  Independently  of  all 
other  callboxes.  Eavesdropping  from  another 
callbox  is  not  possible  and  other  callers  can 
neither  monitor  nor  Interfere  with  a  call  In 
progress.  At  each  change  of  shift,  the  new 
dispatcher  can  press  a  button  on  the  console 
that  automatically  prints  out  the  condition 
of  all  callboxes.  Each  call  also  is  automati- 
cally recorded  on  a  Sony  tape  recorder  for 
reference. 

In  addition  to  the  callboxes,  the  Yuma 
system  will  use  standard  telephones.  The  tel- 
ephone operator  will  connect  the  caller  with 
the  dispatcher  upon  request. 

How  to  use  the  system;  If  an  emergency 
Is  reported  by  radio  callbox,  the  caller  pulls 
a  handle  opening  the  box,  removes  the  re- 
ceiver from  the  hook  and  talks  directly  to 
the  dispatcher  at  the  Sheriff's  Office.  There 
are  no  buttons  or  dials  to  confuse  an  ex- 
cited or  distraught  caller.  Before  the  caller 
even  begins  talking,  the  Sheriff's  Office  al- 
ready has  received  the  location  of  the  caller 
and  the  callbox  on  the  console  display.  In 
addition  to  the  display  Information,  the  data 
Is  also  printed  on  a  read-out  sheet  and  serves 
as  a  permanent  record.  The  dispatcher  de- 
termines the  nature  of  the  situation  and 
type  of  help  needed.  All  calls,  including  non- 
medical emergencies  such  as  fire  and  rescue, 
are  routed  by  the  dispatcher  to  the  correct 
response  agency  which  sends  a  patrol  car, 
tow  truck,  ambulance  or  such  other  vehicles 
as  are  required. 

If  the  caller  is  using  a  normal  pay  tele- 
phone along  the  system,  he  inserts  a  dime, 
dials  "O,"  reports  the  call  as  an  emergency 
and  Is  connected  directly  to  the  Sheriff's  Of- 
fice dispatcher,  from  which  point  the  proce- 
dure is  similar  to  radio  calls. 

Completion  date:  Equipment  will  be  In- 
stalled during  the  first  part  of  April  with 
the  system  scheduled  to  be  operational  by 
mld-Aprll. 

Public  Information  program:  An  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  project  Is  a  bilingual  (Eng- 
lish-Spanish) public  Information  program 
to  make  residents  and  travelers  aware  of  the 
system  and  how  to  use  It.  Materials  Include 
brochures,  posters  and  news  media  Informa- 
tion. Highway  markers  will  direct  travelers' 
attention  to  the  nearest  telephone  or  callbox. 
Evaluation:  Evaluation  of  the  project  Is 
planned.  Before -and -after  data  will  be  com- 
piled to  determine  how  effective  the  system 
proves  to  be  In  reducing  response  time.  A 
three-month  baseline  study  has  been  meas- 
uring the  number  of  motorists  In  need  of 
help  as  reported  along  the  two  highways.  This 
Information  wlU  be  used  In  the  evaluation. 
Such  factors  as  mechanical  efficiency  and 
utilization  will  be  analyzed  to  assist  state 
highway  planning  for  motorist  aid  systems 
In  Arizona. 
Continuation :  The  Arizona  Regional  Medi- 


cal Program  grant  Is  for  one  year.  The  Yuma 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  already  has 
made  a  commitment  for  second-year  contin- 
uation of  the  system's  maintenance.  Simi- 
larly,  the  Sheriff's  Office  will  maintain  the 
notification  center,  and  the  Yuma  EMS  Com- 
mittee will  continue  program  coordination 
Participating  firms:  All  radio  equipment 
by  Motorola  Communications  and  Electronics 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Motorola,  Inc.;  solar 
panels  by  Spectrolab,  Division  of  Textron 
Sylmar,  Calif.;  Installation  and  malnte-' 
nance  of  radio  system  by  Yuma  Two-Way 
Radio  Systems,  Inc.,  authorized  Motorol* 
service  center;  fabrication  of  special  break- 
away callbox  posts  by  Gilpin's  Machine 
Works,  Yuma;  fabrication  of  highway  signs 
by  Hall  Sign  Co.,  Phoenix  with  Installation 
and  maintenance  by  Weaco  Sign  Co.,  Yuma; 
steel  posts  and  sign  Installation  material  by 
Yuma  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.  and  Unlstrut  of 
Arizona,  Inc.,  Phoenix. 


MINERALS  COMPLACENCY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent press  release  from  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  indicates  that  at  least  one  of- 
fice in  the  executive  branch  of  our  GSov- 
emment  is  looking  ahead,  for  a  change. 

The  release  reminds  us  that  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  nearly  aJl  of  some  minerals 
basic  to  our  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  these  min- 
erals are  available  to  us  on  the  seabed. 
We  can  discover  and  recover  them  under 
existing  international  law.  Our  indus- 
trial spokesmen  tell  us  they  can  do  so 
with  due  regard  to  other  uses  of  the 
ocean. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  heed  the 
warning  from  the  USGS  about  min- 
erals complacency  before  we  get  into 
the  bind  that  we  are  with  oil,  and  those 
who  would  get  together  to  increase  their 
economic  and  political  clout  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  note  this  press 
release  in  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels  on  S. 
713,  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Minerals 
Aot. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[News  release  from  the  Department  of  the 

Interior] 
Report  Warns  of  Minerals  Complacency 

A  sense  of  national  urgency  and  public 
attention  similar  to  that  given  to  the  energy 
situation  should  be  directed  to  the  mineral 
situation,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  warns. 

A  new  USGS  report,  s\immarlzlng  the 
status  of  mineral  resources  and  mineral 
exploration  In  the  United  States,  emphasizes 
that  the  entire  XJS.  economy  is  based  on 
minerals  as  well  as  energy,  and  that  the 
Nation  does  not  have  an  adequate  luiown 
domestic  supply  of  all  the  minerals  needed 
to  maintain  our  society  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Underlining  the  economic  Importance  of 
minerals,  the  report  says  that  In  1972,  the 
last  full  year  prior  to  the  pinch  of  the  oB 
embargo,  domestic  raw  materials  valued  at 
$32  billion  were  converted  Into  energy  and 
processed  materials,  the  value  of  which  ex- 
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ceeded  $150  billion  and  formed  the  basis  of 
tne  Gross  National  Product  of  $1.1  trillion. 

The  report  notes  that  although  the  Nation 
has  never  had  all  of  the  minerals  It  needed, 
materials  could  easily  be  obtained  from 
abroad  in  the  past.  Today,  however,  a  de- 
creasing percentage  of  our  needs  is  met 
from  domestic  supplies.  Minerals  from  over- 
seas are  increasingly  costly,  and  In  some 
cases,  of  uncertain  availability.  Nationaliza- 
tion of  mines  in  some  countries  discourages 
participation  by  American  mining  com- 
panies; cartel  agreements  among  major  pro- 
ducing Nations  can  suddenly  and  dramati- 
cally raise  prices  or  even  halt  supply,  as  has 
happened  recently  with  petroleum;  and 
many  Nations  are  now  competing  In  the 
world  market  for  the  purchase  of  mineral 
raw  materials. 

Stressing  the  Increasing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  essential  miner- 
al raw  materials,  the  report  notes  that  In 
1974,  the  Nation  was  more  than  90  percent 
dependent  on  Imports  of  primary  materials 
for  seven  commodities  (manganese,  cobalt, 
chromium,  titanium,  niobium,  strontium, 
and  sheet  mica) ;  75  to  90  percent  dependent 
for  eight  additional  commodities  (aluminum, 
platinum,  tin,  tantalum,  bismuth,  fiuorlne, 
asbestos,  and  mercury);  50  to  75  percent 
dependent  for  eight  commodities  (zinc,  gold, 
silver,  tungsten,  nickel,  cadmium,  selenium, 
and  pyotasslum);  and  less  than  50  percent 
dependent  for  17  commodities  (copper.  Iron, 
titanium,  lead,  silicon,  magnesium,  molyb- 
denum, vanadium,  antimony^  tellurium, 
stone,  cement,  salt,  gypsum,  barlte,  rare 
earths,  and  pumice) . 

Forecasts  for  the  year  2000,  according  to 
the  report.  Indicate  that  the  U.S.  shall  then 
be  completely  dependent  on  Imports  for  12 
commodities;  more  than  75  percent  depend- 
ent for  19  commodities;  and  more  than  60 
percent  dependent  for  26  commodities. 

The  many  facets  of  the  problem  become 
apparent,  the  report  says,  when  the  ways  we 
might  try  to  alleviate  It  are  considered: 

By  reducing  the  demand  for  scarce  min- 
erals through  substitution  of  others,  reduc- 
tion of  waste,  or  elimination  of  some  uses. 

By  supplementing  the  raw  mineral  supply 
through  recovery  and  recycling  of  scrap  and 
used  materials. 

By  increasing  our  domestic  supply  through 
discovery  of  new  mineral  deposits  and 
through  development  of  technology  for  the 
feasible  recovery  of  low-grade  deposits. 

"From  the  perspective  of  the  1970'8,"  the 
report  says,  increasing  our  domestic  supply  of 
minerals  seems  Imperative.  A  widespread 
misconception,  however,  allows  that  this  Is 
simply  a  matter  of  economics  and  technol- 
ogy—that the  Earth's  crust  Is  an  Infinite 
storehouse  that  can  readily  be  tapped  for  new 
supplies  of  all  kinds  of  mineral  raw  materials 
by  either  raising  the  price  or  developing  new 
technology." 

"The  popular  misconception  that  a  steady 
supply  of  minerals  from  the  crust  of  the 
Earth  is  simply  a  matter  of  favorable  eco- 
nomics and  technology  has  Induced  wide- 
spread public  complacency,"  the  report  says, 
adding  that  "this  notion  Ignores  that  funda- 
mental factor  governing  mineral  supply:  geo- 
logic availability.  Neither  technologic  magic 
nor  astronomical  dollar  value  can  make  It 
possible  to  extract  Iron,  aluminum,  gold,  sul- 
fvir,  or  phosphorus  from  rocks  in  which  they 
are  not  present." 

Nor  Is  "raising  the  price"  as  simple  as  It 
sounds,  the  report  says.  This  may  allow  a 
company  to  mine  lower  grade  ore,  but  the  use 
of  Increasingly  lower  grades  of  ore  to  supply 
our  mineral  needs  creates  problems  In  that 
more  energy  Is  required  to  mine  and  process 
the  ore,  and  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
mining  Is  greater  than  with  higher  grade 
ores. 


The  report  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
making  realistic  appraisals  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  mineral  resources  remaining  to  be 
developed  and  yet  to  be  discovered.  "Mineral 
resources  cannot  be  Inventoried  like  cans 
on  a  shelf,"  the  report  says.  "Reserves,"  the 
report  explains,  "or  mineral  resources  that 
have  been  found,  sampled,  and  measured, 
and  that  can  be  legally  and  profitably  mined 
under  present  conditions,  can  be  Inventoried. 
But  In  addition  to  these  reserves,  there 
are:  known,  low-grade  deposits  not  profit- 
able to  mine  now;  new  deposits  of  reserve 
quality  that  can  be  logically  Inferred  to 
exist  but  are  as  yet  undiscovered;  and  even 
new  types  of  deposits  not  yet  recognized. 
These  are  all  mineral  resources,  and  ap- 
praising them  accurately  Is  perhaps  as  dif- 
ficult as  appraising  the  1985  wheat  crop." 

The  report  shows  that  U.S.  reserves  of 
many  nonmetallic  commodities  (such  as 
potash,  gypsum,  and  phosphorus),  are  ade- 
quate to  fulfill  domestic  needs  weU  beyond 
the  next  25  years.  For  many  metals  the  re- 
port also  shows  that  Identified  but  as  yet 
subeconomlc  resources  are  adequate  for  pro- 
jected needs  beyond  25  years.  The  Nation's 
resources,  however,  for  tin,  asbestos,  chro- 
mium, antimony,  mercury,  and  tantalum,  are 
not  adequate  to  fulfill  projected  needs  past 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

"Known  U.S.  reserves  of  many  minerals 
represent  only  a  few  years'  supply,"  the 
report  says,  "and  the  outlook  for  resources 
is  somewhat  better.  To  bring  them  Into  the 
category  of  available  reserves  will  require 
enormous  and  costly  efforts  of  exploration 
and  research." 

"Our  total  resources  in  1975  are  vast," 
the  report  concludes,  "but  they  cannot  be 
mined,  much  less  used,  until  they  have  been 
Identified,  appraised,  and  finaUy  moved  Into 
the  category  of  reserves.  We  must  begin  now. 
In  both  industry  and  government,  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  real  nature  of  our  min- 
erals problem,  and  to  stimulate  the  research 
that  win  make  our  mineral  resources  avail- 
able." 

Copies  of  the  report,  "Mineral  Resource 
Perspective  1975,"  and  published  as  USGS 
Professional  Paper  940,  may  be  purchased 
for  95  cents  per  copy  (prepaid)  from  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey's  Branch  of  Distri- 
bution, 1200  South  Eads  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22202. 


A  REAPPRAISAL  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  now  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  decline  of  our  military 
strength  in  a  divided  and  uncertain 
world. 

That  this  declining  strength  has  had 
an  enormous  impact  upon  our  ability  to 
conduct  foreign  afifairs  and  to  sustain  our 
strategic  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  abimdantly  evident. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  I  received  an 
address  by  the  Honorable  Clare  Booth 
Luce,  a  former  Member  of  Congress  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  it  stands 
today.  Mrs.  Luce,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  foreign  policy  experts 
this  country  has  ever  produced,  spoke 
to  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  June  18.  The  main 
thrust  of  her  address  was  that  a  declin- 
ing military  power  had  deprived  the 
United  States  of  an  opportunity  to  bring 
a  century  of  peace  to  the  suffering  world. 
As  she  pointed  out,  America,  through 
the  accident  of  war,  had  generated  an 


overwhelming  preponderance  of  power  in 
4  short  years. 

Mrs.  Luce  declared : 

In  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected  hour 
of  our  elevation  to  the  pinnacle  of  world 
power,  aU  nations  of  the  world,  with  one  ex- 
ception— the  U.S.S.R. — looked  to  America  for 
political  guidance  and  economic  aid.  The 
Pax  Americana  was  within  our  grasp.  Our 
country  had  everything  It  took  to  bring  a 
century  of  peace  to  the  suffering  world.  That 
is,  everything  but  the  one  thing  necessary — 
a  firm  grasp  on  the  basic  principles  of  a  sol- 
vent foreign  policy,  which  Is  that  a  balance 
between  power  and  commitment)  must  be 
not  only  attained,  but  maintained. 

Mrs.  Luce  says  that  America's  declin- 
ing military  power  is  reflected  in  almost 
all  of  our  foreign  affairs,  ranging  from 
the  dismal  defeat  of  U.S.  arms  and  aims 
in  Vietnam  to  the  disarray  in  the  NATO 
alliance  and  approaching  Communist 
political  victories  in  Portugal  and  Italy. 

Despite  the  stark  picture  painted  by 
the  former  Ambassador  to  Italy  she 
urged  her  audience  not  to  be  down- 
hearted. 

She  added : 

Democracy,  is,  as  Churchill  once  said  the 
worst  form  of  government  In  the  world — ex- 
cepting all  other  forms  of  government.  Its 
singular  weakness — Its  inability  to  formu- 
late, support  and  conduct  a  coherent  foreign 
policy — Is  offset  by  a  singular  strength — Its 
enormous  flexibility.  This  gives  a  Democracy 
the  stunning  capacity  to  get  back  on  the 
right  track  almost  overnight,  the  minute 
people  understand  that  the  coimtry  Is  on 
the  wrong  track. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Luce's  re- 
marks, entitled  "A  Reappraisal  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Reappraisal  of  VS.  Foreign  Policy 
(By  the  Honorable  Clare  Boothe  Luce) 

The  late  Walter  Llppmann,  the  most  re- 
spected writer  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  journal- 
ism has  produced  in  this  century,  called  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy  the  "Shield  of  the  Republic". 
A  sound,  or  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  a  sol- 
vent Foreign  Policy  is  the  shield  that  pro- 
tects the  fortunes,  the  liberties  and  the  lives 
of  all  the  people.  Today  we  might  call  It  the 
essential,  the  No.  1,  Welfare  Program  of  the 
country. 

The  paramount  goal  of  Foreign  Policy  Is 
the  security  of  the  nation. 

A  nation  has  a  solvent  Foreign  Policy  when 
It  has  an  adequate  defense.  Its  defense  Is 
adequate  when  It  possesses  the  power  neces- 
sary to  protect  Its  vital  Interests,  and  to  ful- 
fill Its  foreign  commitments. 

Power  Is  the  Shield  of  the  Republic. 

By  power,  I  mean  the  military  force  that 
is  needed  to  prevent  war,  or  to  win  it  if  it 
cannot  be  prevented.  Necessary  power  Is  the 
force  that  can  be  mobilized  within  the  do- 
mestic territory,  and  the  reinforcements  that 
can  be  obtained  from  reliable  allies. 

Reliable  allies  are  those  whose  political 
values  and  economic  interests  are.  If  not 
Identical,  similar,  or  at  least  congruent. 
Vital  Interests  and  foreign  obligations  are 
those  which  may.  In  the  final  analysis,  have 
to  be  protected  and  fulfilled  by  waging  war. 

A  nation  which,  together  with  reliable 
allies,  has  secured  a  preponderance  of  power 
In  relation  to  the  power  of  Its  adversaries  Ls 
free  to  travel  up  the  broad  highway  of  peace 
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and  Increasing  prosperity.  And  If  such  a 
nation  Is  also  a  wise  and  a  moral  nation.  It  Is 
In  tbe  happy  ix>sltlon  to  help  weaker  and 
poorer  nations  to  travel  that  road  with  It. 
No  nation,  however  "great",  however 
afBuent,  which  has  forgotten  or  Ignored  the 
relationship  of  power  to  peace  and  prosperity 
has  ever  enjoyed  these  blessings  for  more 
than  a  few  decades.  A  nation  with  an  In- 
solvent Foreign  Policy  Is  on  the  low  road  to 
war  or  submission,  to  surrender  or  servitude. 
No  nation  has  ever  been  bom  great.  All  na- 
tions have  had  small  and  obscure  beginnings. 
But  some,  thank»  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
statesmen,  the  valor  of  their  soldiers,  and 
the  loyalty  of  their  people,  have  achieved 
greatness.  But  only  one  nation  In  all  history 
has   ever   had   greatness   thrust   upon   It. 

Greatness  was  thrust  upon  the  United 
States  by  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. We  were  literally  bombed  Into  great- 
ness. 

To  our  own  Intense  surprise,  we  emerged 
ftom  World  War  n  as  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion that  had  ever  appeared  on  earth.  In 
four  short  years  we  became  not  only  a  super- 
power, but  the  only  super-power  on  the 
world's  stage.  Our  air  and  naval  forces 
dominated  all  the  skies  and  oceans.  We  pos- 
sessed a  monopoly  of  the  most  decisive  weap- 
on that  had  ever  been  Invented — the  atom 
bomb. 

All  our  axis  enemies  had  unconditionally 
surrendered.  All  our  allies  were  economically 
prostrated.  Except  for  Pearl  Harbor,  our 
homeland  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
ravages  of  war.  When  the  war  ended,  our 
Industry,  prodigiously  reved  up  by  the  battle, 
was  producing  50%  of  the  goods  that  the 
world  was  using.  And  despite  the  tremen- 
dous burden  of  taxation  that  the  war  had 
imposed,  our  people  were  prosj)erous. 

In  four  short  years,  America  had 
attained,  through  the  accident  of  war,  what 
had  eluded  all  the  nations  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire — an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  power. 

In  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected  hour 
of  our  elevation  to  the  pinnacle  of  world 
power,  all  the  nations  of  the  v/orld,  with  one 
exception — the  USSR — looked  to  America  for 
political  guidance  and  economic  aid.  The 
Pax  Americana  was  within  our  grasp.  Ova 
country  had  everything  it  took  to  bring  a 
century  of  peace  to  the  suffering  world.  That 
Is,  everything  but  the  one  thing  necessary — 
a  firm  grasp  on  the  basic  principle  of  a 
solvent  Foreign  Policy,  which  Is  that  a 
balance  between  power  and  commitments 
must  be  not  only  attained,  but  maintained. 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Is  today  insolvent  be- 
cause our  foreign  policy  books  no  longer 
balance.  We  have,  in  the  space  of  two 
decades,  lost  that  preponderance  of  power 
necessary  to  maintain  ourselves  and  our 
principal  allies  at  peace,  and  to  protect  our 
vital  interests  without  risking  a  war  we 
cannot  be  certain  of  winning.  Quite  simply, 
the  U.S.  has  become  a  declining  military 
power. 

Ambassador  Maullo  Brosio,  of  Italy,  former 
Secretary  General  of  NATO,  recently  summed 
up  the  situation  which  faces  us  this  way: 
"The  threat  of  the  expanding  Soviet  military 
power  Is  increasing  slowly  but  steadily  .  .  . 
The  Atlantic  Community  remains  the  source 
and  the  bulwark  of  Western  civilization. 
For  Europe,  the  Western  alliance  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death,  freedom  or  servitude. 
For  the  U.S.,  it  is  a  question  of  remaining 
•  great  world  power,  or  of  declining  to  a 
second-rate  power." 

I  might,  at  this  point,  ply  you  with  sta- 
tistics to  show  the  decline  of  UJ3.  military 
power  in  all  four  dimensions:  nuclear,  air, 
naval  and  ground  forces. 

But  we  do  not  need  statistics  to  demon- 
strate the  insolvency  of  VS.  Foreign  Policy. 
It  Is  reflected  in  ways  that  are  apparent  to 


everyone.  It  Is  reflected  in  the  dismal  defeat 
of  U.S.  arms  and  alms  In  Vietnam,  and  In 
our  consequent  loss  of  credibility  as  an  ally 
with  staying  power;  in  the  falling  of  the 
dominoes  In  Indochina;  in  the  scramble  of 
once-friendly  Asian  nations  to  build  diplo- 
matic bridges  to  Moscow  and  Peking;  In  the 
disarray  In  the  NATO  r.lllanre;  In  the  ap- 
proaching political  victory  of  the  Commu- 
nists In  Portugal  and  Italy;  in  our  Inability 
to  prevent  the  ruinous  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
1973;  in  the  economic  strains  and  Inflation 
that  all  of  the  Western  countries  are  suffer- 
ing because  of  rising  oil  prices;  In  the  weak- 
ness of  the  dollar  on  the  world's  markets; 
In  the  Impotence  of  U.S.  diplomacy  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  two 
of  our  NATO  allies,  Greece  and  Turkey,  In 
the  consequent  threatened  loss  of  our  Turk- 
ish bases;  In  our  failure  to  bring  a  viable 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  In  our  dally  humil- 
iation In  the  United  Nations,  where  the  U.S. 
can  muster  no  more  than  a  handful  of  votes 
on  any  question  which  the  USSR  and  the 
PRC  oppose;  in  the  steady  stream  of  vituper- 
,  atlve  antl-Amerlcan  statements  that  jKJur 
from  the  lips  of  Third  World  spokesmen; 
and  in  the  almost  dally  pronouncement  of 
Communist  leaders  that  the  triumph  of 
World  Socialism  Is  inevitable.  But  as  If  all 
this  were  not  enough  to  signify  the  Insol- 
vency of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  perilous  de- 
cline In  U.S.  power  has  even  been  officially 
announced  by  Dr.  Kissinger  himself  In  an 
address  he  recently  gave  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In  Washington. 
Not  since  Churchill  warned  the  British  peo- 
ple after  Munich  of  the  dangers  that  faced 
them,  has  any  Western  statesman  spoken 
more  sombre  words  to  his  people  than  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  spoke  on  this 
occasion : 

"We  shall  have  to  pay  the  price  for  our 
setbacks  In  Indochina  by  increasing  our 
exertions.  We  no  longer  have  a  margin  of 
safety  .  .  .  The  challenges  of  the  coming 
decades  will  dwarf  today's  disputes.  A  new 
World  Order  Is  taking  shape  around  us  .  .  . 
It  will  engulf  or  Isolate  us  If  we  do  not  act 
bodily  ...  In  an  era  of  American  predomi- 
nance, America's  preferences  held  great 
sway  .  .  .  The  weight  of  our  Influence  now 
depends  on  our  purposefulness,  our  power, 
and  our  perceived  reliability  .  .  ." 

A  new  World  Order  Is  rising  around  us  that 
could  "engulf  or  Isolate  us".  This,  then,  is  the 
melancholy  pass  to  which  an  insolvent  For- 
eign Policy  has  brought  us. 

I  know  the  questions  that  are  in  your 
minds.  What  went  vn-ong?  Who  is  to  blame? 
And  what  can  the  American  people  do 
about  it? 

What  has  "gone  wrong"  is  something  that 
has  "gone  wrong"  time  and  time  again  in 
history,  in  countries  with  a  Democratic  form 
of  government.  In  a  Democracy,  foreign  pol- 
icy, like  domestic  policy,  is.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, made  by  all  the  people.  But  free  and 
prosperous  people,  absorbed  by  their  daily 
concerns  and  their  domestic  affairs,  find  it 
very  difficult  to  focus  on  foreign  affairs,  to 
identify  their  true  interests  abroad,  and  to 
determine  what  foreign  nations  are  "up  to". 
Eager  for  peace  themselves,  a  Democratic 
people  are  prone  to  believe  that  others  must 
desire  it  as  much  as  they  do.  Used  to  solving 
their  domestic  problems  by  persuasion,  nego- 
tiation, compromise  and  conciliation,  they 
believe  that  all  foreign  conflicts  can  be  re- 
solved by  the  same  methods.  As  Henry  Kis- 
singer has  noted,  "persuasion  Is  the  method 
of  democracy".  Unable  to  see  the  relation  of 
military  power  to  peace,  a  Democratic  people 
are  prone  to  believe  that  military  power  leads 
to  war.  They  consequently  cannot  agree  on  a 
settled  course  of  action  in  respect  of  their 
world  neighbors. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,    the    author    of  Democracy    in 


America,  noted  this  weakness  in  our  political 
system: 

"In  the  conduct  of  their  foreign  relations 
Democracies  appear  to  me  to  be  decidedly 
inferior  to  other  governments.  Foreign  poll, 
cles  demand  scarcely  any  of  those  qualities 
peculiar  to  a  Democracy;  they  require,  on 
the  contrary,  the  perfect  use  of  almost  all 
of  those  in  which  it  is  deficient." 

Permit  me  to  read  to  you  one  paragraph 
from  Walter  Llppman's  book.  Foreign  Policy; 
Shield  of  the  Republic.  It  was  written  In  1943 
before  World  War  11  had  reached  Its  cUmaxI 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  1944  Presidential  elec- 
tions: 

"As  the  climax  of  the  war  finds  the  people 
of  the  United  States  approaching  a  national 
election,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  the  nation  has  not  had  a 
settled  and  generally  accepted  foreign  pol- 
icy.  This  is  a  danger  to  the  Republic.  For 
when  a  people  Is  divided  within  itself  about 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  relations,  it  tg 
unable  to  agree  on  the  determination  of  iti 
true  Interest.  It  is  unable  to  prepare  ade- 
quately for  war  or  to  safeguard  successfully 
Its  peace  .  .  .  Thus  Its  course  in  foreign  af- 
fairs depends,  in  Hamilton's  words,  not  on 
reflection  and  choice,  but  on  accident  and 
force  . . . 

"The  spectacle  of  this  great  nation  which 
does  not  know  Its  own  mind  is  as  humiliating 
as  it  Is  dangerous.  It  casts  doubt  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
For  nowhere  else  on  earth,  and  never  before 
In  all  history,  has  any  people  had  condi- 
tions so  favorable  as  they  are  In  the  United 
States  to  proving  their  capacity  for  self- 
government  . . . 

"This  is  the  time  of  the  reckoning.  We  are 
liquidating  in  sweat  and  blood  and  tears, 
and  at  our  mortal  peril,  the  fact  that  we 
made  commitments,  asserted  rights,  and  pro- 
claimed Ideals  while  we  left  our  frontiers 
unguarded,  our  armaments  unprepared,  and 
our  alliances  unformed  and  unsustalned  . . . 

"Our  failure  now  to  form  a  national  policy 
will,  though  we  defeat  our  enemies,  leave  us 
(in  the  post-war  period)  dangerously  ex- 
posed to  deadly  conflict  at  home  and  to 
unmanageable  perils  from  abroad  .  .  ." 

So  It  was,  before  Pearl  Harbor.  So  It  Is, 
after  Vietnam. 

But  let  us  not  be  downhearted.  Democracy, 
as  Churchill  once  said,  is  the  worst  form  of 
government  In  the  world — excepting  all  other 
forms  of  government.  Its  singular  weakness— 
its  Inability  to  formulate,  support  and  con- 
duct a  coherent  foreign  policy — is  offset  by 
a  singular  strength — its  enormous  flexibility. 
This  gives  a  Democracy  the  stunning  capacl^ 
to  get  back  on  the  right  track  almost  over- 
night, the  minute  the  people  understand 
that  the  country  is  on  the  wrong  track. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.,  together  with  Its  allies, 
still  has  a  tremendous  military  potential 
that  can  be  quickly  realized  the  moment  the 
will  to  do  so  is  present.  In  relation  to  the 
USSR,  the  Western  alliance  possesses  over- 
whelming superiority  in  manpower,  tech- 
nological and  scientific  skills,  productive 
capacity,  and  taxable  wealth. 

The  Soviets  are  only  220  million.  The 
Western  alliance  has  close  to  a  billion.  Its 
productive  capacity  is  six  times  greater.  The 
GNP  of  the  U.S.  alone  is  twice  that  of  the 
Soviets.  Disposable  wealth  is  not  our  prob- 
lem. Last  year  Americans  spent  more  on 
liquor,  cigarettes,  cosmetics,  candy  and  en- 
tertainment than  they  spent  on  their  entire 
Defense  Establishment. 

When  we  get  it  through  our  heads  that 
what  is  now  on  the  line  Is  our  own  sur- 
vival— ^which,  God  willing,  we  will  do  short 
of  another  Pearl  Harbor — we  have  all  that 
it  takes  to  regain  our  lost  preponderance  of 
power.  Time  is  growing  short — very  short- 
but  it  is  not  too  late. 
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with  the  awakened  resolve  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  courage  and  steadfast- 
ness of  our  Armed  Forces,  our  country  will 
celebrate  Its  tri-centennlal  In  peace  and 
prosperity. 

PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36  tb)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  Intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  notification  I  have  just  received. 
A  portion  of  the  notification,  which  is 
classified  information,  has  been  deleted 
for  this  publication,  but  is  available  to 
Senators  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  S-116  in  the  Capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

July  11, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  75-32,  concerning  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  propased  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Iran  for  services  and  technical  assistance  to 
Improved  Hawk  air  defense  batteries  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF. 
Director,    Defense    Security    Assistance 
Agency,  Deputy  Assistance  Secretary 
(USA),  Security  Assistance. 

TRANSMnTAL    No.    75-32 
(Notice  of  proposed  issuance  of  letter  of 
offer  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.) 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Iran 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  (Deleted) 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Services  of  contractor  (Raythron  Co.) 
persoimel  to  provide  technical  assistance  In 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  deployed 
Improved  Hawk  air  defense  batteries. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 


THE  CIA  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
investigation  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  began  it  was  with  the  veiy  legit- 
imate objective  of  determining  whether 
the  CIA  had  exceeded  its  charter  In  its 
activities  within  the  United  States.  The 
commission  headed  by  Vice  President 
Rockefeller  carried  out  an  Investigation 
and  Issued  a  report  citing  some  excesses 
and  misdeeds  by  the  CIA. 

It  appears  now  that  concern  over  CIA 
activity  has  become  an  obsession,  and 
the  situation  could  be  very  detrimental 
for  the  future  of  America. 


On  July  3,  1975,  the  Douglas  Daily 
Dispatch  ran  an  editorial  which  I  believe 
puts  the  current  mania  into  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CIA  Inquiry 

Whatever  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
may  or  may  not  have  done  from  five  to  ten 
years  ago  or  earlier,  many  Americans  have 
the  feeling  that  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
time  is  being  devoted  to  the  past  and  not 
enough  to  the  very  urgent  questions  of  the 
present.  Most  people  have  been  fully  aware 
all  along  that  some  CIA  espionage  methods 
In  the  Fifties  and  Sixties  would  not  pass 
all  the  standards  of  rigorous  political  moral- 
ity, but  that  was  a  period  when  the  Cold 
War  was  In  full  progress  and  it  appeared 
that  the  old  saying  about  fighting  fire  with 
fire  v>ras  justified. 

Actually,  the  CIA,  whatever  its  methods, 
achieved  some  highly  worthwhile  goals  In 
battling  the  devious  procedures  by  which 
Communism  has  traditionally,  and  often 
very  successfully,  managed  to  impose  Its 
theories  upon  various  populations.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  present  situation  in  Portu- 
gal, where  the  Communists  are  nibbling  away 
at  the  structure  of  government  despite  the 
clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  The  difference  is  that,  in  the 
past,  the  CIA  was  able  to  operate  quietly  to 
combat  takeovers  of  this  kind,  while  now  Its 
skills  have  been  virtually  ruled  out  of  action. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  all  Investigative 
agencies  must  be  subject  to  a  certain  degree 
of  control,  and  particularly  should  not  be 
allowed  to  practice  the  kind  of  domestic  in- 
formation collecting  that  can  end  with  black- 
mail and  ruined  lives,  the  real  achievements 
of  tlie  CIA  on  the  world  scene  should  not  be 
condemned.  Too  much  restriction  could  leave 
us  as  a  nation  in  a  bad  future  situation  and 
could  further  advances  by  a  Communism 
that  does  not  regard  the  niceties  of  inter- 
national law. 


MURPHY  COMMISSION  REPORT  UI^T- 
DERSCRES  NEED  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL FOREIGN  POLICY  OFFICE 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  S.  1984,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Congressional  Office  of 
Foreign  Policy  and  National  Security 
Analysis.  The  Congress  should  stop  be- 
moaning its  fate  as  a  junior  partner  in 
the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  start  doing  something  to  correct  the 
structural  deficiencies  and  weaknesses 
that  relegate  it  to  this  role.  Although  the 
congressional  capability  that  S.  1984 
would  create  will  not  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems, It  would  be  at  least  a  step  on  the 
road  to  restoring  congressional  partici- 
pation In  the  formulation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  foreign  policy. 

Concern  that  Congress  should  reassert 
itself  and  more  eCfectively  meet  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  for  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  afifalrs,  led 
high  hopes  for  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy — 
the  Murphy  Commission.  Such  high 
hopes  regrettably  were  dashed  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  released  last 
week.  Reading  the  Murphy  Commission 


report  is  not  a  very  satisfying  experience 
for  it  is,  as  so  aptly  characterized  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  thin  gruel  served  in  a 
very  thick  bowl. 

What  most  disappoints  me  about  the 
report  is  the  short  shrift  It  gives  to  the 
Congress.  Devoting  10  of  200  pages  to 
"congressional  organization  and  proce- 
dures" the  Commission  identifies  major 
problems  but  proposes  weak,  ineffectUiU 
and  unpractical  solutions. 

For  example,  the  Commission  report 
concludes  that  the  Congress  needs: 

A  forum  for  weighing  interrelations 
among  the  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary aspects  of  foreign  policy  and  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  policy  issues. 

Assistance  in  making  available  to  party 
leaders  and  the  relevant  standing  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  "the  full  range  of 
information  and  analysis  needed  to  en- 
able them  to  legislate  in  a  prompt  and 
comprehensive  manner." 

A  supplement  to  the  existing  commit- 
tee and  leadership  system  which  pro- 
vides "a  more  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive exchange  of  information,  analy- 
sis and  opinion"  on  foreign  policy. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  Commission 
proposes  establishment  of  a  new.  Joint 
Co.mmittee  on  National  Security.  In  his 
comments  accompanying  the  report, 
Senator  Mansfield  gives  seven  strong  ob- 
jections to  creating  such  a  committee, 
which  I,  and  I  suspect  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, share.  I  will  not  belabor  the 
point  here;  but  creation  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  is  simply  not 
an  acceptable  solution  to  the  problem. 

Although  the  CommLssion  proposes  im- 
realistic  solutions,  it  identifies  very  real 
problems:  Congress  does  need  to  inter- 
relate the  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary aspects  of  foreign  policy,  and  it  does 
need  more  systematic  and  comprehensive 
analyses  of  foreign  and  national  security 
policies. 

The  Commission  also  surveys  the  an- 
alytic resources  available  to  support  the 
Congress,  noting  that  In  recent  years  the 
Congress  has  substantially  expanded  the 
Congressional  Research  Service — CRS — 
strengthened  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  created  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission concludes  that  "this  rapid  growth 
In  research  capability  has  still  not  pro- 
vided Congress  with  adequate  research 
and  informational  capacity  on  foreign 
policy  issues."  To  remedy  this,  the  re- 
port recommends  that  Congress  desig- 
nate the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  as  responsible  for  Im- 
proving the  performance  of  the  CRS. 

I  agree  with  the  Commission's  diag- 
nosis: Congress  analytic  capability  in 
the  fields  of  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  Is  Inadequate.  The  Commission's 
prescribed  remedy,  however.  Is  a  half- 
measure  that  may  alleviate,  but  will 
certainly  not  solve,  the  problem.  Better 
administrative  oversight  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
might  improve  CRS  operations,  but  It 
will  not  remove  the  structural  limita- 
tions that  prevent  CRS  from  providing 
the  type  of  long-term,   in-depth,   and 
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wide-ranging  analyses,  studies  and  evalu- 
tions  of  foreign  and  national  security 
affairs  the  Congress  needs.  However, 
Congress  can  overcome  these  limitations 
and  meet  its  needs  for  foreign  policy 
analysis  by  establishing  the  congressional 
ofHce  provided  in  S.  1984. 

Another  deficiency  in  congressional  or- 
ganization to  deal  with  foreign  policy 
highlighted  by  the  Murphy  Commission 
is  the  "relatively  low  levels  of  congres- 
sional use  of  Independent,  non-govern- 
mental sources  of  analysis."  I  agree,  this 
Is  a  major  shortcoming  of  the  Congress. 
But  what  would  the  Murphy  Commis- 
sion have  us  to  do  to  correct  it?  Why 
simply  have  the  Foreign  and  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committees  periodi- 
cally publish  a  simimary  of  their  re- 
search interests  and  priorities. 

I  submit  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  as  ineffectual  as  it  is  chdap.  We  do 
not  live  in  a  something-for-nothing  so- 
ciety. Universities  and  nonprofit  re- 
search centers  have  their  owa  payrolls  to 
meet  as  well  as  their  own  interests  to 
serve.  While  many  no  doubt  J  sympathize 
with  the  Congress,  we  cannot  rely  on 
their  goodwill  to  support  it.  No,  if  we 
Members  want  to  have  the  type  of  foreign 
policy  analyses  the  Congress  needs  we 
will  have  to  shop  around  in  the  research 
market  and  pay  for  what  we  get.  Being 
a  clearinghouse  for  research  and  analyses 
would  be  one  of  the  more  important  func- 
tions of  the  Congressional  Office  of  For- 
eign Policy  and  National  Security  Analy- 
sis to  be  established  by  S.  1984. 

In  siun,  although  the  Murphy  Commis- 
sion's sketchy  treatment  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  for  dealing  with 
foreign  policy  offers  us  few  good  solu- 
tions, it  does  highlight  some  of  our  more 
pressing  problems  in  this  area.  Fortu- 
nately, there  is  a  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  which  does  provide 
solutions  to  some  of  these  problems,  S. 
1984.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate,  in 
view  of  the  findings  of  the  Murphy  Com- 
mission regarding  Congress  serious  or- 
ganizational deficiencies,  promptly  to  act 
on  S.  1984. 


"SEWARD'S  POLLY"  NOW  ENERGY 
AND  MATERIAL  RESOURCE 
STOREHOUSE  FOR  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
spring  the  National  Enquirer  published 
an  article  by  Mr.  Bernard  D.  A.  Scott 
concerning  the  decision  by  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  H.  Seward  to  pur- 
chase the  Alaska  territory  from  Czar 
Alexander  n  of  Russia  for  $7.2  million. 

Secretary  Seward's  decision  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching  In 
our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  Scott's  article  points  out  that 
based  on  the  present  price  of  oil  the 
United  States  stands  to  benefit  from  Sec- 
retary Seward's  decision  at  the  tune  of 
$13.2  minion  a  day  when  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  Is  completed.  This  is 
$13.2  million  that  will  stay  In  the  United 
States  and  not  find  its  way  to  the  coffers 
of  the  Arab  oil-producing  coiintrles. 

Mr.  Scott  points  out  that  the  United 


States  will  save  almost  twice  as  much 
money  in  1  day  through  the  delivery  of 
Alaska  oil  as  the  whole  Alaska  territory 
cost  108  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  Alaska  was  and  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
this  Nation  has  ever  made.  Alaska,  which 
was  once  termed  "Seward's  folly"  Is 
now  the  energy  and  material  resource 
storehouse  for  America's  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Scott's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Oil  From   Alaska  Will   Save  More   Money 

IN    1   DAT   Than   UNrrED   States  Paid  fob 

Whole  State 

(By  Bernard  D.  A.  Scott) 

"By  inld-1977,  when  Alaskan  oil  Is  avail- 
able, the  U.S.  will  reap  almost  twice  as  much 
money  In  one  day  as  the  Alaska  territory  cost 
108  years  ago." 

That  statement  by  an  Exxon  Corp.  official 
adds  up  to  strong  words  of  praise  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  H.  Seward,  who  In  1867 
engineered  the  $7.2  million  real  estate  deal 
with  Czarlst  Russia. 

At  that  time,  harsh  critics  dubbed  the 
land  buy  "Seward's  Polly"  and  Alaska  Itself 
"Seward's  Ice  Box." 

Yet,  only  two  years  from  now — based  on 
today's  oil  prices — the  U.S.  stands  to  benefit 
from  Seward's  financial  astuteness  to^the 
tune  of  $13.2  million  a  day ! 

That's  when  the  petroleum -rich  fields  along 
Alaska's  frozen  North  Slope  at  F>rudhoe  Bay 
start  gushing  1.2  million  barrels  of  black 
gold  a  day  into  the  storage  tanks  at  the 
ice-free  port  of  Valdez,  where  It  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  American  oil  tankers. 

"At  the  present  price  of  $11  a  barrel  for 
foreign  oil,  that'll  be  $13.2  million  a  day  that 
won't  be  leaving  the  country  for  foreign  oil 
purchases,"  beamed  Hugh  Jencks  of  Exxon's 
public  affairs  department. 

The  Alaskan  North  Slope  alone  is  a 
reservoir  for  9.6  billion  barrels  of  precious 
fluid. 

tritlmately,  those  fields  every  24  hours  will 
produce  2  million  barrels  of  the  vital  fuel — 12 
percent  of  this  country's  current  needs. 

But   that's    a    mere   drop    in    the   bucket 

when  you  consider  the  total  amount  of  oil 

under  the   frozen   tundra   and   icy   offshore 

waters  of  America's  49th  state — a  whopping 

I  85  billion  barrels. 

And  that's  not  all. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  in  addition  to  oil  Alaska  holds  ap- 
proximately 40  million  tons  of  coal  and  more 
than  465  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

So  "Seward's  Ice  Box"  continues  to  pay 
off  for  this  country. 

First  it  was  with  gold,  lumber  and  fish. 
Now  it's  with  energy. 

But  Seward's  bargain-basement  deal  with 
Czar  Alexander  II  was  dimly  viewed  as  a 
bamboozle  of  the  American  taxpayer  by 
many  of  his  contemporaries. 

After  all,  how  could  anyone  believe  that 
586,000  square  miles  of  nothing  but  Ice  and 
snow  were  really  worth  two  cents  an  acre? 


THE  PARADOX  AND  THE  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
paradox  and  the  tragedy  of  developments 
in  India  that  Prime  Minister  Gandhi, 
once  so  boastful  about  her  nation's  dedi- 
cation to  democracy,  can  boast  today  only 
to  other  Caesars  about  how  closely  she 
has  emulated  them. 

The  test  of  a  leader's  devotion  to  demo- 


cratic principles  is  never  to  be  found 
on  the  pious  platform  of  political 
rhetoric.  The  test  of  such  devotion  comes 
in  the  crunch,  when  that  leader  is  asked 
to  place  the  long-term  well-being  of  the 
state  above  personal  ambition.  And  that 
is  the  test  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  failed.  Noth- 
ing is  secondary  to  her  continuation  in 
office.  She  apparently  regards  herself  as 
indispensable.  Democracy,  it  turns  out,  is 
the  dispensable  system. 

Mary  McGrory,  that  adroit  wordsmith, 
has  written  a  column  in  the  July  6  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Star  which  makes 
the  point  of  how  much  better  this  Na- 
tion fared  in  a  similar  crisis.  Forced  to 
decide  between  the  short-term  ambition 
of  one  leader  and  the  long-term  survival 
of  our  system,  we  discarded  the  leader 
rather  than  the  system.  How  tragic  that 
the  iron  ego  of  Indira  Gandhi  has  not 
permitted  the  Indian  people  the  same 
right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Those  Marvelous  Ironies  From  the  Caesab 
IN  A  Sari 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

That  most  beguiling  and  Impeccable  diplo- 
mat, Egldlo  Ortona,  the  retiring  ambassador 
of  Italy,  was  making  the  first  of  many  grace- 
ful farewell  remarks  the  other  day. 

He  was  speaking  of  his  love  for  America— 
which  is,  by  the  way,  wholly  requited — and  of 
his  admiration  for  her  Institutions. 

"One  does  not  like  to  make  comparisons, 
of  course, "  he  said,  'but  when  one  sees  the 
responses  of  other  leaders  to  situations  they 
don't  like,  one  appreciates  even  more  what 
has  happened  here." 

Ortona's  delicate  reference  was  to  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  India's  prime 
minister,  Indira  Gandhi,  who,  faced  with  the 
loss  of  her  great  power,  set  about  rounding 
up  her  critics  and  clapping  them  Into  Jail. 

She  has  sent  Washington's  mind  racing 
back  to  a  comparable  crisis  of  a  year  ago. 
Ortona  was  particularly  gripped  by  Impeach- 
ment because  two  Italo-Amerlcans,  John 
Sirica  and  Peter  Rodino,  had  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  drama,  and  the  ambassador's 
speeches  rang  with  the  proud  claim  that  two 
sons  of  Italy  held  America's  constitutional 
rights  In  their  hands. 

Mrs.  Gandhi,  who  represents  what  she  has 
often  told  lis  is  the  world's  purest  democracy, 
has  not  been  willing  to  take  her  chances 
with  the  system.  The  loss  of  her  seat  In  par- 
liament, the  gloating  of  her  enemies,  have 
sent  her  back  to  the  British  Raj  or  India's 
early  emperors  for  her  methods.  Nehni's 
daughter  has  forgotten  the  precepts  of 
Gandhi. 

For  Irony,  nothing  can  match  the  fact  that 
she  has  occasioned  the  first  favorable.  If 
grudging,  comment  that  has  come  Richard 
Nixon's  way  since  he  left  office  on  August 
9  of  last  year. 

Say  what  you  will  about  him,  people  are 
saying,  he  never  did  what  she  Is  doing.  He 
may  have  dreamed  of  it,  but  he  didn't  Jail 
his  enemies,  didn't  declare  a  state  of  emer- 
gency, didn't  censor  the  press.  She  WM 
tougher  than  he  was.  He  knew  that,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  many  reasons  be  disliked 
her  so  thoroughly. 

As  luck  would  have  It,  Richard  Nixon 
was  in  no  situation  to  savor  the  reversal. 
While  his  old  nemesis  was  coming  before  the 
world  as  Caesar  In  a  sari,  and  testing  the 
uses  of  dictatorial  power,  be  was  at  last  ful- 
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filling  the  obligations  of  common,  ordinary 
citizenship  he  had  resisted  so  long.  For 
the  first  time,  he  was  giving  testimony  on 
Watergate. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  precipitating  troubles  were 
on  no  scale  comparable  to  his.  She  was 
brought  to  Justice  on  matters  so  trifling — 
the  VB6  of  several  government  employes  in 
her  campaign — that  they  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  court  In  this  country.  It  Is 
her  reaction  that  Is  sbocklng.  She  Is  like 
■omeone  who  Is  stopped  for  speeding  and 
slugs  a  policeman. 

Mrs.  Oandbl,  tbe  haughty  Brahmin,  and 
Richard  Nixon,  tbe  bourgeois  politician,  have 
caused  each  other  no  end  of  grief.  It  must 
gall  her.  If  she  thinks  about  It,  that  she  has 
occasioned  the  first  stirrings  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  him.  The  revelations  about  bis  "tilt" 
toward  Pakistan  during  the  1971  Bangladesh 
war  provided  blm  with  the  most  embarrass- 
ing foreign  policy  episode  of  bis  first  term. 

A  subsequent  visit  aimed  at  patching 
things  up  only  reinforced  the  mutual  antip- 
athy. Nixon  was  so  put  off  at  her  presence 
that  he  coiild  hardly  flounder  through  the 
greeting.  He  made  a  witless  reference  to 
"Indian  summer"  and  offered  sympathy  for 
India's  floods.  She  In  her  turn,  her  black 
eyes  gleaming  with  contempt,  pointedly  re- 
minded him  that  her  country's  troubles  were 
"man-made." 

The  entire  tenure  of  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan 
as  ambassador  to  India  was  clouded  by  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  dark  suspicions  that  Richard  Nixon 
did  not  regard  her  government  as  "legiti- 
mate" and  plotted  its  overthrow.  She  taxed 
Moynlhan  about  CIA  Involvement  In  the 
downfall  of  the  Marxist  government  of  Chile. 
Moynlhan  gave  her  his  word  of  honor  that 
there  was  none.  Weeks  later,  he  was  undone 
by  contrary  disclosures. 

Tbe  thing  is  that  If  the  CIA  were  Involved 
In  her  present  catastrophe — and  for  once  had 
got  it  all  together — ^It  could  not  have  done 
half  the  Job  of  discrediting  Mrs.  Oandbl  that 
she  has  done  on  herself. 

She  who  gave  moral  precepts  to  the  world 
about  freedc»n  and  Independence  has  Im- 
posed a  harsh  censorship  on  the  press.  It  Is 
not  only  all  Inclusive,  It  Is  retroactive.  Lewis 
Simons  of  the  Washington  Post  was  expelled 
for  a  dispatch  written  before  censorship  was 
Invoked. 

Here  Is  Mrs.  Oandbl  on  the  subject  of  free- 
dom of  the  press.  In  New  Delhi  In  1973: 

"We  have  no  Intention  whatever  of  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  to  gather  and  to  publish 
news  and  express  views.  This  freedom  Is  an 
essential  part  of  our  entire  way  of  function- 
ing. In  a  free  India,  a  fettered  press  Is  un- 
thinkable." 

She  has  now  brought  tbe  "unthinkable" 
Into  being.  And  she  bas  given  us  a  small 
birthday  present.  As  we  celebrate  the  199tb 
anniversary  of  our  founding,  we  can  take  com- 
fort that  we  weathered  a  constitutional 
storm  and  unseated  an  unscrupulous  presi- 
dent. We  have  not,  at  least,  become  a  dicta- 
torship. 


PATRIOTIC  SERMON  BY  THE  REV- 
ERENDFELTHAM  S.  JAMES,  CHAP- 
LAIN, THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
our  bicentennial  year  gets  imderway,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
substantive  bases  of  our  Nation's  great- 
ness. On  June  29,  1975,  the  Reverend 
Peltham  S.  James,  chaplain  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  of  South  Carolina,  delivered 
an  inspired  sermon  entitled  "Our  Heri- 
tage." Its  message  is  one  of  faith  in  our 
past  and  our  future  as  a  nation,  and  the 


moral  standards  that  buttress  such  faith. 
The  Reverend  James"  message  is  one 
which  benefits  all  who  hear  it  or  read  it. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  sermon  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otnt  Hehitage 

(By  the  Reverend  Feltham  S.  James) 

Dr.  John  Mackay,  In  bis  book  "Heritage 
and  Destiny,"  bas  a  chapter  beading  which 
says:  "The  Road  to  Tomorrow  Leads  Through 
Yesterday."  It  is  good,  then,  that  we  are  In 
the  process  of  celebrating  the  bicentennial  of 
our  Nation.  For,  In  so  celebrating,  we  shall 
travel  through  yesterday  and  discover  once 
again  the  heritage  of  freedom  left  to  us  by 
our  forefathers.  Perhaps  the  reawakened  In- 
terest m  yesterday  and  Its  heritage  will  open 
a  new  pathway  to  tomorrow. 

Traveling  back  through  yesterday,  then,  we 
find  ourselves  In  the  year  1760.  A  despot  king 
attempted  to  establish  absolute  tyranny  over 
the  colonies.  In  1761,  James  Otis,  In  a  spirit 
of  Independence,  came  out  openly  for  liberty 
and  freedom.  But  tbe  first  concrete  action 
for  this  freedom  came  at  a  meeting  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress  on  October  24, 
1774  when  the  delegates  drew  up  and 
adopted  tbe  first  Important  document  of 
freedom,  tbe  Articles  of  Association,  a  dec- 
laration of  colonial  rights. 

On  June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee  of 
Virginia  rose  In  the  Continental  Congress 
and  offered  bis  resolution  of  Independence: 
"Resolved,  That  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Indepen- 
dent states,  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  Is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved."  The  thought  was  high 
treason  and  some  of  the  delegates  hesitated 
to  take  such  drastic  action.  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Livingston,  Roger 
Sherman  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  the  resolution 
and  report  to  the  Congress.  It  was  on  July  4, 
1776,  that  the  Committee  reported  and 
presented  "The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." It  was  adopted  and  the  signing  began. 
This  Is  what  we  are  celebrating  In  this  bi- 
centennial. This  Is  our  heritage. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Colonists  had 
lived  under  the  suppressive  laws  of  England. 
The  state  of  affairs  had  progressed  from  pro- 
test to  armed  rebellion  to  a  call  for  Inde- 
pendence. Now,  they  had  cast  their  yoke  of 
tyranny  from  them  and  were  determined  to 
be  free  and  Independent.  Oh,  yes,  they  risked 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred 
honor  but  they  left  us  a  heritage. 

Out  of  the  next  fourteen  years  of  struggle, 
frustration  and  suffering  came  the  Consti- 
tution, the  greatest  document  on  govern- 
ment ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
hands  of  man.  As  someone  has  put  It,  "It 
was  not  a  set  of  laws.  It  was  a  moral  over- 
hauling and  gave  political  effect  to  the  moral 
laws  which  best  govern  the  relationship  of 
people.  The  belief  that  man  should  be  free 
arises  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  idea 
that  each  Individual  human  being  possesses 
his  own  soul  and  Is  entitled  to  his  own  dig- 
nity, under  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's 
God."  This  is  our  heritage — a  republic  dedi- 
cated to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

There  are  times  In  the  history  of  persons 
and  people  when  a  rediscovery  of  yesterday 
opens  a  new  pathway  to  tomorrow;  when 
the  awakening  of  a  sense  of  heritage  becomes 
a  powerful  factor  in  determining  destiny. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  In  the  history 
of  our  Republic  when  we  need  to  awaken  a 
sense  of  heritage  than  the  day  In  which  we 


live.  We  are  fast  selling  our  birthright  of 
freedom  and  liberty  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Either  the  leadership  of  our  country  Is  un- 
aware of  our  heritage  or  (pardon  the  expres- 
sion)  they  don't  give  a  damn. 

Behind  us  are  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  ages.  And,  yet,  there  are  people  who 
think  they  owe  nothing  to  the  past.  They 
think  that  what  they  have  and  are  is  theirs 
because  of  their  own  cleverness  and  ability. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Everything  we  have — every  conception  of 
nobleness,  every  Ideal  of  living,  every  prog- 
ress of  mankind  has  been  given  to  us  as  an 
inheritance  out  of  the  past. 

Oxtis  Is  a  sacred  heritage  because  it  was 
won  with  the  blood,  and  the  sweat  and  tbe 
tears  of  those  who  have  lived  before  us.  Our 
fathers  were  men  fired  by  a  world-wide  pur- 
pose which  came  from  the  very  heart  of  God. 
Guided  and  sustained  by  this  purpose  they 
took  possession  of  this  land  for  us,  and  left 
us  as  a  heritage  the  embodiment  of  their 
principles  in  the  nation.  No  President,  Con- 
gress or  Court  has  a  right  to  take  from  us 
these  principles  or  this  reliance  upon  God. 

These  ancestors  of  ours  were  for  the  most 
part  men  who  saw  the  opportunity  and  seized 
the  chance  to  build  for  themselves  the  kind 
of  a  world  In  which  they  believed  every  man, 
by  right,  should  live.  It  might  be  said  that 
they  were  seeking  security — the  only  kind  of 
security  they  could  Imagine — the  kind  that 
must  be  won  by  work,  coxirage,  daring  and 
faith  In  God.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to 
think  of  security  In  terms  of  a  Chinese  wall 
that  would  shut  out  every  hazard  of  life  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  To  them  that  would 
have  been  a  prison  and  an  Insufferable  re- 
striction upon  their  rights  as  Individuals. 
They  were  not  the  type  to  surrender  their 
individual  rights  in  exchange  for  the  pottage 
of  a  welfare  state.  They  were  adventurers 
who  came  from  many  different  walks  of  life. 
They  came  to  build  a  nation  In  which  men 
of  all  religions,  creeds  and  nationalities 
could  live  In  peace  and  harmony  and  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  Faith  In 
fundamental  human  rights  and  In  the  dig- 
nity and  value  of  the  human  person  Is  a 
heritage  they  passed  on  to  us. 

Tbelr's  was  a  passionate  belief  In  human 
freedom.  They  believed  in  political  freedom — 
the  right  of  every  American  to  think  his 
own  thoughts  and  to  speak  them;  to  formu- 
late his  own  opinions  and  to  publish  them; 
to  explore  every  avenue  of  human  knowledge 
wherever  It  might  lead.  They  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  Is  the 
greatest  of  all  human  rights — and  like  all 
other  rights  and  privileges  of  man,  it  carries 
with  It  grave  responsibilities  and  obligations. 
Foremost  among  these  Is  the  obligation  to 
use  our  freedom  for  the  good  of  our  fellow 
man.  No  freedom  we  have  gives  us  the  right 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  others.  The  only 
peoples  In  the  world  today  giving  trouble  are 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
others. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  greatest 
contribution  the  celebration  of  this  bicen- 
tennial can  make  Is  to  make  the  people  of 
America  conscious  of  their  heritage  and  to 
make  them  recognize  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens. 

America  Is  In  danger  today,  not  so  much 
from  conflicting  ideologies  without  as  it  is 
from  within.  We  have  Just  lost  our  first  war — 
not  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
but  because  of  the  vacUatlng  indecislveness 
and  political  bickerings  of  those  who  make 
up  the  government. 

Even  though  Communism  may  be  a  threat 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  It  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  our  greatest 
danger  does  not  He  In  the  political  machin- 
ery of  Moscow.  It  lies  In  tbe  failure  of  our 
leadership  and  of  our  citizens  to  recognize 
our  heritage  and  our  responsibilities.  One 
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danger  confronting  our  country  today  Is 
that  of  a  government  by  a  manipulated  mi- 
nority. The  same  danger  to  democracy  and 
human  rights  prevails  when  the  minority  de- 
prives the  majority  of  its  rights,  as  when 
the  majority  deprives  the  minority  of  those 
same  rights.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  not  Just  a  cherished  document  that  we 
win  lift  out  of  Its  gold  encased  shrine 
during  this  bicentennial.  In  It  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  that  have  made  and 
make  America  unique  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Another  danger  confronting  our  country 
is  our  failure  to  make  our  youth  of  recent 
generations  aware  of  our  heritage.  Believing 
in  Aristotle's  theory  that  "all  who  have 
mediated  on  the  art  of  governing  mankind 
have  been  convinced  that  the  fate  of  em- 
pires depends  on  the  education  of  youth," 
the  early  settlers  set  forth  to  establish 
public  schools.  With  the  Holy  Bible  as  their 
chief  text  book,  the  generations  that  fol- 
lowed brought  forth  a  new  and  noble 
individual,  the  American.  This  because  the 
children  in  those  schools  were  taught  the 
value  of  self-dlsclpllne;  they  were  taught 
where  they  came  from,  when  they  came  and 
why  they  were  here;  they  were  taught  their 
family  lore  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
people.  This  brought  a  love  of  country.  Now 
things  are  different.  Social  subjects  are 
emphasized.  Love  of  country,  or  patriotism. 
Is  now  classed  as  nationalism,  around  which 
we  have  tried  to  build  a  stigma  of  hatred. 
No  longer  Is  the  chUd  being  adjusted  to 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  people,  cur 
Nation. 

It  Is  no  question  but  that  we  have  a  heri- 
tage of  education  that  realized  people  must 
be  educated  if  they  are  to  successfully  gov- 
ern themselves.  To  preserve  this  heritage 
we  must  Increase  our  efforts  to  restore  the 
teaching  of  patriotism,  the  teaching  of 
moral  and  spiritual  values  which  brought 
our  Nation  to  the  peak  of  its  greatness. 

Diulng  the  celebration  of  this  bicentennial 
we  must  be  brought  to  realize  that  the  most 
significant  part  of  our  heritage  as  Amerl- 
icans  is  our  spiritual  heritage,  our  religious 
heritage.  We  have  little  appreciated  the  glor- 
ious legacy  of  spiritual  attainment,  which 
under  God.  bequeathed  us  freedom.  Can  that 
be  the  reason  that  we  have.  In  recent  times, 
by  means  of  our  own  devising,  all  but  pre- 
cluded the  supernal  glories  of  Him  whose 
creative  Majesty  made  the  universe  and  all 
things  therein?  Absorbed  by  our  own  ego- 
centric achievements  and  ignoring  God.  we 
have  shorn  the  wings  of  our  spirit  and 
dimmed  the  eyes  of  our  soul  to  the  point  of 
worshipping  our  own  creations.  Perhaps  by 
looking  back  on  ourselves  In  this  bicenten- 
nial, the  stars  that  guided  us  In  the  begin- 
ning will  again  break  through  and  we  shaU 
find  a  new  conmiunlon  with  God. 

God  In  the  most  concrete  sense  Is  the  heri- 
tage of  those  who  first  tUled  the  soil  and 
planted  the  fields  of  this  Nation.  In  the  very 
beginning  America  covenanted  with  God  in 
a  very  unique  sense.  God  was  recognized  as 
the  source  of  all  human  rights.  Through  the 
years  God  and  His  purposes  have  been  recog- 
nized as  standing  above  the  Nation  and  the 
Nation's  Interests.  Apart  from  faith  In  God 
American  history  has  no  meaning.  In  this 
faith  our  Institutions  were  created,  our  laws 
enacted,  and  our  liberties  secured.  That  rich 
faith  in  God  that  U  ours  is  still  with  us.  To 
that  end,  let  us  pray  In  this  bicentennial 
celebration  that  our  faith  will  be  revived, 
that  God  will  be  honored,  and  that  freedom 
shall  live.  Only  as  we  attain  all  three  of  these 
win  America  survive.  Inasmuch  as  America's 
safety  lies  In  her  relation  to  God.  She  must 
experience  and  perpetuate  the  faith  that 
gave  her  life. 
Towering  in  sculptured  grandeur  above  the 
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black  hills  of  South  Dakota  stands  the  great- 
est of  American  monuments.  Chiseled  in  the 
granite  mountain  side  four  august  faces  look 
out  above  the  pines,  symbolizing  our  heri- 
tage. In  the  countenances  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  engraven 
the  political  heritage  of  our  Nation:  the  sa- 
credness  of  human  rights,  the  recognition 
of  responsibility  by  its  citizens,  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  and  reliance  upon  God. 
This  is  our  heritage.  What  will  we  do  with  it? 

LET  FBEEDOM  HINQ 

Let  freedom  ring  throughout  the  land 

But  let  It  ring  with  pride. 
In  mem'ry  of  our  founders  who 

Made  "Trust  in  God"  their  guide, 
They  fought  and  died  with  one  concern 

To  build  a  peaceful  land. 
That  we  today  might  carry  on 

This  nation  truly  grand. 
In  all  our  tumult  of  today 

Across  the  land  and  sea. 
Our  nation  is  far  better  off 

Than  any  others  be. 
With  all  our  faults  In  government 

(Like  men  with  greedy  hands) 
Let's  count  our  blessings  and  be  proud 

"In  God  we  Trust"  still  stands. 

— Erv  Straub,  Edgerton.  Wis. 


AMENDING  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  TO  ENCOURAGE  SOLAR  EN- 
ERGY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  encourage  solar  energy  development. 
S.  2087,  should  provide  a  needed  impe- 
tus to  develop  the  solar  equipment  that 
is  commercially  available  today. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
homeowners  in  my  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  heating  costs  are  now  run- 
ning over  $1,000  per  year  for  the  average 
home  of  2.000  square  feet,  will  be  able  to 
install  solar  home  heating  equipment 
that  could  cut  their  costs  by  half. 

This  is  possible:  In  one  specially  de- 
signed home  that  was  recently  con- 
structed in  Bedford.  N.H..  just  outside 
Manchester,  the  cost  of  heat  was  cut  to 
virtually  nothing  by  the  installation  of 
solar  home  heating  equipment. 

In  other  areas  of  my  State.  I  am  told 
that  solar  home  heating  equipment,  with 
backup  heat  provided  by  oil  when  the 
sun  does  not  shine,  would  mean  major 
savings,  not  only  for  consumers,  but  in 
oil  imports  as  well. 

Since  this  legislation  would  provide 
$900  million  in  loan  granting  authority 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
that  could  be  made  available  to  home- 
owners and  builders  to  install  heating 
equipment.  It  could  move  the  U.S.  solar 
heating  industry  from  its  current  posi- 
tion of  wait  and  see,  to  rapid  commer- 
cialization. Additionally,  the  $900  mil- 
lion could  mean  loans  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  new  solar  heated  homes. 

Even  if  the  money  were  used  for  water 
heating  equipment,  the  United  States 
•would  be  able  to  save  massive  amounts 
of  fossil  fuel  that  we  now  use  to  heat 
■water. 

Because  we  want  to  help  consimaers 
cut  their  heating  bills,  we  are  designing 
this  legislation  to  loan  them  money  for 
up  to  8  years,  the  proposed  payback 
period  for  solar  home  heating  equip- 


ment, for  single  family  homes  at  low  In- 
terest  rates. 

However,  to  encourage  small  busi- 
nesses to  develop  solar  heating  equip- 
ment,  the  loans  can  only  be  made  if 
small  business  provides  the  equipment 
or  makes  the  installation  if  possible. 

In  hearings  that  I  chaired  through 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
we  found  that  there  are  over  60  solar 
heating  equipment  manufacturers  in 
this  country.  This  bill  will  provide  a 
quick  way  for  them  to  develop  their 
manufacturing  capability. 


OIL  AND  CONFRONTATION 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President  In 
the  Sunday,  July  13.  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  my  very  able  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  set 
out  a  persuasive  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  Middle  East  oil  politics 

In  an  article  entitled  "Oil  and  Con- 
frontation," Senator  Church  argues  for 
a  firm  U.S.  stand  which  would  effectively 
eliminate  the  nagging  threat  of  oil  em- 
bargo blackmail. 

It  is  not,  my  respected  colleague  right- 
ly states,  the  failure  of  Congress  which 
has  lead  to  high  gasoline  prices,  but  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  use  the 
bargaining  levers  on  oil  producing  na- 
tions available  to  it  and  its  failure  to 
exercise  proper  public  interest  control 
over  domestically  chartered,  giant  inter- 
national oil  companies. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  to 
carefully  consider  the  wise  suggestions 
contained  In  this  excellent  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

On,  AND  Confrontation 
(By  Prank  Church) 

The  national  energy  debate  has  missed 
the  point.  It  has  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  Congress  In 
falling  to  enact  higher  gasoline  taxes  as  s 
means  of  encouraging  long-term  conserva- 
tion. But  the  price  of  International  oil  has 
nothing  to  do  with  traditional  free  market 
concepts  of  supply  and  demand.  Rather,  It 
has  to  do  with  a  price  politically  imposed 
by  OPEC,  the  producers'  cartel. 

At  present,  there  Is  estimated  to  be  a 
surplus  of  worldwide  oil  productive  capacity 
In  excess  of  13  million  barrels  a  day.  So 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  oil.  This  surplus  Vs 
shut-in  by  the  cartel  members  to  maintain 
the  price  at  its  present  exorbitant  level, 
which  is  500  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  on 
October  1,  1973.  hardly  18  months  ago.  We 
are  on  notice  from  the  Shah  of  Iran  that  a 
substantial  further  price  rise  In  the  range 
of  $2  to  $4  per  barrel  can  be  expected  In  late 
September  of  this  year.  What  is  at  issue  Is 
thus  a  political  power  play  by  the  OPEO 
cartel  led  by  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia.  An  in- 
crease in  the  gasoline  tax  will  not  have  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  projected  September 
OPEC  price  increase. 

What,  then,  can  the  United  States  do? 
First,  it  can  Introduce  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  into  our  relationships  with  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  These  countries  shonld 
not  expect  that  they  can  impose  continuously 
escalating  oU  prices  upon  the  United  States 
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and  other  oil  consuming  nations  and  still 
jiave  unrestricted  access  to  American  mili- 
tary sales  and  indiistrlal  technology.  Last 
year  we  sold  $3.8  billion  In  arms  to  Iran,  the 
leader  within  OPEC  In  Jacking  up  the  price 

of  oil. 

But  the  Shah  could  not  achieve  this  price 
objectives  without  the  aid  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  cartel's  largest  producer  at  6.8  million 
barrels  a  day  and  with  a  productive  capacity 
of  10.6  million  barrels  a  day.  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  man- 
aging construction  projects  In  excess  of  $1.8 
billion  for  the  Saudis.  The  Pentagon  Is  seUlng 
billions  of  dollars  of  arms  and  technical 
assistance  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  adminis- 
tration Is  actively  promoting  corporate  in- 
vestment in  Saudi  Arabia.  Not  surprisingly, 
then,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  feel  that  the 
United  States  needs  them  more  than  they 
need  us. 

The  administration's  policy  Is  based  upon 
three  basic  considerations:  that  these  two 
countries  are  essential  to  keep  Russian  in- 
fluence out  of  the  Persian  Gvilf  area;  that 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  moderating  influence  In  the 
Arab  world,  both  with  respect  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  and  In  damping  down  In- 
digenous radical  forces;  and  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  conciliate  Iran  In  order  to  ensure  that. 
In  the  event  of  a  renewed  Arab  oU  embargo, 
Iran  will  continue  to  supply  oil  to  Western 
Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

It  Is  time  to  question  these  premises.  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia  do  not  need  to  be  Induced 
to  do  what  tliey  can  to  limit  Russian  Influ- 
ence In  the  area.  In  their  own  interest,  the 
present  rulers  of  these  countries  must  oppose 
a  dominant  Soviet  presence  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Similarly,  Saudi  Arabia  must  oppose 
revolutionary  forces  In  the  Arab  world,  for 
the  Saudi  dynasty  would  be  the  first  victim 
of  such  forces.  It  Is  In  the  Saudl's  own  Inter- 
ests to  support  a  "moderate"  regime  In  Egypt 
and  to  oppose  a  new  Arab-Israeli  war,  since 
such  a  war  could  lead  to  radlcallzatlon  In 
the  Arab  world. 

Finally,  the  likelihood  Is  small  that  Iran 
would  Join  In  an  Arab  oil  embargo  of  the  U.S. 
or  the  Western  nations.  Iran  has  a  voracious 
need  for  revenues  because  of  Its  large  pop- 
ulation and  ambitious  development  needs. 
Rather  than  cut  off  oil  and,  therefore,  rev- 
enue, Iran  is  more  likely  to  take  advantage  of 
an  embargo  by  continuing  to  ship  oil  at 
even  higher  prices. 

In  short.  It  is  time  we  stopped  viewing 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  as  pawns  In  the  cold 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  have  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  Impose  great  economic  harm  on 
the  oU  consuming  world.  Indeed,  they  have 
achieved  a  greater  degree  of  destablUzatlon 
In  the  West  than  the  Communists  have  ever 
been  able  to  achieve. 

We  should  assess  our  relations  with  them 
In  terms  of  the  benefit  or  loss  to  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  We  should 
link  arms  sales,  technical  assistance  and  In- 
dustrial cooperation  to  their  oil  price  pol- 
icies. There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  France, 
tlie  major  Western  arms  competitor,  would 
cooperate  in  such  a  policy. 

The  U.S.  should  also  seek  to  maximize  In- 
ternal stress  within  the  cartel.  The  one  deci- 
sion the  OPEC  cartel  has  historically  sought 
to  avoid  Is  pro-rationing  production  among 
Its  member  states.  These  states  are  diverse 
In  population,  oil  reserves  and  political  sys- 
tem. Agreeing  on  criteria  for  pro-rationing 
production  Is  a  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
task.  They  are  saved  from  having  to  do  It 
by  the  seven  major  oil  companies — Exxon. 
MobU,  Texaco,  Socal,  BP.  Shell  and  Gulf. 
These  companies  have  Investments  In  most 
of  the  OPEC  countries.  As  Business  Week 
and  Fortune  Magazine,  hardly  radical  publi- 
cations, have  noted,  the  companies.  In  order 


to  protect  their  Investments,  pro-ration  pro- 
duction within  the  cartel  countries.  That 
way  they  save  the  cartel  from  confronting 
this  task.  Not  surprisingly.  In  recent  months 
the  OPEC  countries,  recognizing  the  utility 
of  the  function  performed  by  the  companies, 
are  no  longer  demanding  100  per  cent  own- 
ership of  the  oil  production  facilities. 

But  It  is  in  the  American  national  Interest 
to  have  the  companies  removed  from  an 
equity  position  In  the  oil  producing  states  so 
that  they  wiU  no  longer  have  an  incentive 
to  pro-ration  production  among  these  coun- 
tries. The  companies  should  be  purchasers  of 
crude  oil  buying  from  the  cheapest  avaUable 
source.  The  State  Department  should  be 
pressing  both  producing  states  and  companies 
to  consummate  the  buying  out  of  the  major 
oil  companies'  ownership  Interests.  If  this 
Is  not  done,  then,  the  U.S.  government  should 
intervene  to  become  the  exclusive  purchaser 
of  Imported  crude  oil. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress 
will  compromise  with  the  President  on  off- 
shore U.S.  drilling,  strip  mining  and  acceler- 
ated exploration  and  development  of  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Number  4  In  Alaska,  If  the 
President  is  genuinely  Interested  In  coopera- 
tion and  not  confrontation  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Undoubtedly,  critics  of  my  approach  will 
charge  that  I  am  advocating  a  policy  of  con- 
frontation with  OPEC,  particularly  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  If  there  Is  confrontation,  that 
confrontation  was  forced  upon  us  by  these 
countries  through  their  extortionate  oil  price 
increases,  the  greatest  destabilizing  force  In 
the  Western  world. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  on  this  score.  I 
refer  them  to  the  Illuminating  paper  recently 
circulated  by  Walter  Levy,  the  respected  oil 
economist.  Persuasively  destroying  the  Polly- 
anna  assurances  of  our  Treasury  Secretary. 
Mr.  Levy  concludes  that  far  from  disappear- 
ing In  the  next  five  years.  OPEC  surpluses  will 
accumulate  to  nearly  $450  billion.  We  delude 
ourselves  If  we  think  that  this  massive  trans- 
fer of  wealth  will  not  have  catastrophic  con- 
sequences, both  political  and  economic,  for 
Western  society.  Japan,  and  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. This  Issue  should  not  be  hidden  behind 
the  phony  smokescreen  of  pillorying  the 
Congress  on  the  gasoline  tax  increase. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A.  J.  FLETCHER  AND 
NATIONAL  OPERA  COMPANY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  a  remark- 
able project  launched  in  September  1950 
by  a  remarkable  citizen  of  my  State. 

The  project  is  the  National  Opera 
Company,  which  has  taken  opera-in- 
English  to  far  more  than  a  million 
schoolchildren,  who.  for  the  most  part, 
would  never  have  been  able  to  attend  a 
first-class  opera  performance.  The  citi- 
zen is  Mr.  A.  J.  Fletcher,  who  has  funded 
the  National  Opera  Company  out  of  his 
own  pocket  from  the  very  beginning, 
simply  because  he  wanted  to  encourage 
the  talents  of  young  singers,  and  thereby 
promote  an  interest  in  good  music. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  man  of  many  careers. 
He  has  been  a  sucessful  attorney  and 
businessman.  His  business  interest  is 
now  largely  devoted  to  the  operation  of 
WRAL-TV  in  Raleigh,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  television 
stations  in  the  country.  Mr.  Fletcher  is 
chief  executive  oflBcer  of  Capitol  Broad- 
casting Co..  which  operates  WRAL-TV, 
WRAL  Radio,  the  North  Carolina  News 


Network,  and  the  Woody  Hayes  Back- 
ground Music  Co. 

It  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Fletcher's  dedication 
to  excellence  that  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  WRAL-TV's  success  in  public 
service.  The  same  Is  true  In  the  instance 
of  the  National  Opera  Company. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
distinguished  author,  commentator,  and 
columnist,  Jeffrey  St.  John,  devoted  one 
of  his  syndicated  newspaper  columns  to 
Mr.  Fletcher  and  the  National  Opera 
Company.  Mr.  St.  John  is  associated 
with  Copley  News  Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  column  by  Mr.  St.  John, 
entitled  "Is  the  South  a  Cultural 
Sahara?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Is  THE  SorrrH  a  Cm-xunAL  Sahaba? 
(By  Jeffrey  St.  John) 

Raleigh,  N.C. — "For  all  of  Its  f  ize  and  all 
of  its  wealth,"  wrote  the  late  H.  L.  Mencken 
in  the  1920's  of  the  American  South,  "it  is 
almost  as  sterile  artistically,  InteUectually, 
culttirally  as  the  Sahara  Desert." 

A  fire  storm  of  protest  from  the  South  was 
unleashed  when  the  above,  contained  In  an 
essay  titled,  "The  Sahara  of  the  Bozart,"  was 
published. 

Most  Americans  under  forty  don't  remem- 
ber Mencken;  although  among  today's  col- 
lege students  and  young  adults  with  a  bent 
for  the  Irreverent,  Mencken  is  enjoying  a  re- 
vival of  the  popularity  he  had  In  the  Twen- 
ties when  his  biting  essays  appeared  In  "The 
Smart  Set,"  "The  Baltimore  Sun"  and  "The 
American  Mercury."  The  hold  Mencken  had 
on  the  generation  of  that  time  was  over  pow- 
ering. His  influence  is  felt  even  today,  since 
may  of  those  who  grew  up  loving  Mencken 
are  leaders  In  all  walks  of  life  today. 

It  Is  our  view  that  essays  like  Mencken's 
declaring  the  South  to  be  a  "drying  up  clvUl- 
zation"  helped  form  a  deep  se.ited  bigotry 
against  the  South,  reinforced  In  later  years 
by  the  race  Issue.  As  an  admirer  of  Men- 
cken's style  and  generally  good  sense  (his 
greatest  work  was  not  his  essays  but  his 
classic  "The  American  Language"),  his  at- 
tacks on  the  South  made  no  sense.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Mencken  wrote  "The  Sahara  of 
the  Bozart"  southern  writers  lUe  William 
Faulkner  and  Thomas'  Wolfe  (a  native  of 
Ashvllle,  N.C.)  were  establishing  themselves 
as  first-rate  men  of  English  letters.  But  still 
the  Idea  that  the  South  Is  a  vast  cultural 
and  Intellectual  wasteland  persists  as  a 
myth.  The  South,  to  the  non-southerner,  la 
either  a  baffling  mystery  or  a  world  populated 
by  "Rednecks"  who.  for  recreation,  drink 
home-made  whiskey,  chew  tobacco  and  lyncb 
blacks. 

A.  J.  Fletcher  Is  erect,  clear-eyed  and  as 
cultured  a  southern  gentleman  as  you  will 
ever  want  to  meet  at  88.  Born  in  1887.  he 
knows  first  hand  the  hardships  the  South 
faced  in  Its  long  and  painful  economic  re- 
covery from  the  Civil  War.  Most  non-south- 
era  Americans  do  not  realize  that  the  south- 
ern states  did  not  really  begin  such  a  re- 
covery until  well  Into  World  War  n.  This 
point  Mencken  overlooked  In  his  essay  on 
the  South :  to  have  a  viable  artistic  endeavor 
you  must  have  a  strong  economic  base.  A.  J. 
Fletcher  even  at  his  age  still  Is  the  chief 
executive  officer  here  of  WRAL  radio  and 
television.  He  smiles  at  you  across  a  large 
polished  desk  stacked  with  the  day's  work, 
tolerantly  bemused  by  your  mention  of  the 
stUl  widely  held  belief  that  South  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  states  of  the  old  confeder- 
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acy  are  a  cultural  Sahara  that  Mencken 
decried.  Then  In  clear  and  lucid  language, 
with  a  soft  velvet  southern  voice,  the  story 
of  the  National  Opera  Company  he  founded 
and  finances  privately  here  In  Raleigh  un- 
f  olds  I 

Mr.  Fletcher,  who  grew  up  in  this  state's 
mountainous  Ashe  County,  was  bitten  by  the 
opera  bug  early.  It  was  his  belief  that  Amer- 
icans In  general  and  Southerners  in  particu- 
lar found  opera  a  big  bore.  Who  could  un- 
derstand the  words  since  It's  usually  sung 
In  Italian.  French,  and  other  foreign  tongues? 
So  A.J.,  at  61  years  old.  decided  to  remedy 
the  problem.  "The  truth  is,"  he  tells  you, 
"there  was  little  or  no  opera  in  English  In  the 
United  States  when  we  started  the  movement 
back  m  1948.  Up  to  that  time  singers  were 
pronouncing  words  which  they  but  dimly 
understood,  and  bored  audiences  were  going 
through  the  motion  of  applauding  a  per- 
formance, the  story  or  message  which  was 
only  dimly  perceived." 

This  September  the  National  Opera  Com- 
pany will  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Its  debut  performance  of  Mozart's  Cosi  Fan 
Tutte  (School  for  Lovers)  In  Washington, 
D.C..  as  part  of  the  sesquicentennlal  of  the 
nation's  capltol.  The  performance  was  the 
start  of  A.  J.  Fletcher's  campaign  of  what  has 
since  become  a  "grass  roots  opera  movement," 
performances  in  English  produced  and  per- 
formed by  local  talent.  His  efforts  have  born 
unprecedented  results.  In  states  as  far  West 
as  California  and  as  far  North  as  New  York 
and  Michigan  similar  groups  have  sprung  up, 
largely  because  of  A.J.'s  compilation  of  a 
"Opera  Primer" — a  guide  to  those  Interested 
m  developing  a  local  opera  company.  (For 
more  information  write:  A.J.  Fletcher, 
WRAL-TV,  2619  Western  Blvd..  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27605. 

Even  more  remarkable  Is  the  program  A.J. 
launched  to  bring  opera  to  school  children. 
Years  before  CBS  Television  launched  the 
Sunday  series,  "Young  People's  Concert." 
with  conductor  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the 
New  York  PhllhEu-monic.  The  National  Opera 
Company  of  Raleigh  was  bringing  opera  in 
English  to  North  Carolina  school  children 
beginning  In  the  1950's.  In  1969,  with  the 
performance  of  "The  Italian  Olrl  In  Algiers," 
the  National  Opera  Company  played  before 
Its  one-mlUlonth  student!  Furthermore.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  company 
hsis  trained  193  opera  singers:  many  going 
on  to  careers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  In 
New  York.  Vienna  State  Opera.  Austria;  Ham- 
burg State  Opera,  Germany:  Dusseldorf ,  Ger- 
many: and  Zurich  opera  companies.  Others 
who  started  with  A.J.'s  brainchild  have  gone 
on  to  sing  at  the  New  York  Opera,  Chicago 
Lyric,  Kennedy  Center  In  Washington,  and 
others  across  the  country. 

With  this  record  of  achievement  It  is  little 
wonder  that  A.J.  Fletcher  looks  at  you  with 
his  soft,  clear  brown  eyes  bemused  at  the 
mention  of  H.  L.  Mencken's  "The  Sahara  of 
the  Bozart"  and  the  widely  held  belief  even 
today  that  the  South  Is  a  cultural  Sahara. 
But  In  fairness  to  Mencken  and  as  a  way  of 
describing  Fletcher's  remarkable  character 
and  achievement  a  line  from  Mencken  Is  ap- 
propriate: "In  the  South,"  he  wrote  of  an 
era  gone  with  the  winds  of  the  Civil  War, 
"there  were  men  of  delicate  fancy,  urbane 
Instinct  and  aristocratic  manner — In  brief, 
superior  men.  .  .  .  [with]  the  vague  thing 
what  we  call  culture." 


WELCOME  MARIANAS 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday,  June  24,  1975,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  In  Denver  printed  an 
editorial  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
a   handful   of   Marianas   Islanders   are 


about  to  become  American  citizens  and 
their  homeland  absorbed  by  the  United 
States.  The  Rocky  Mountain  News  points 
out  that  the  administration  has  made 
grand  promises  to  the  people  of  the  Mari- 
anas, In  effect  buying  the  votes  In  favor 
of  the  White  House's  territorial  acquisi- 
tion plan.  The  newspaper  properly  cau- 
tions the  Islanders,  now  that  the  plebis- 
cite results  are  in,  that  they  should  not 
put  too  much  faith  in  the  administra- 
tion's promises  of  a  good  life  for  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  good  advice; 
but,  if  the  White  House  and  its  selected 
supporters  in  Congress  have  their  way, 
the  islanders  will  not  be  disappointed. 
In  fact,  they  will  get  more  than  they  can 
imagine  and  probably  more  than  Is  re- 
quired— unless  Congress  accepts  its  re- 
sponsibility to  carefully  review  the  dip- 
lomatic, economic  and  military  aspects 
of  the  colonlallzatlon  plan.  Since  all  the 
arrangements  have  been  made  without 
the  participation  of  Congress,  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  the  administration  is 
going  to  tell  us  we  have  to  approve,  with- 
out alteration,  a  sacred  commitment 
made  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  accepted  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Marianas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Welcome,  Marianas 

I  It's  now  official  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Islands'  5,300  registered  voters 
want  the  Mariana  Islands  to  become  a  U.S. 
commonwealth.  And  so  they  shall,  after  a 
few  more  necessary  steps  have  been  taken. 

Probably  by  1981  all  this  will  have  hap- 
pened, and  the  the  Islands,  5,000  miles  west 
of  California,  will  be  our  most  far-out  pos- 
session— geographically  speaking,  this  Is. 

First  off.  the  U.S.  Congress  must  approve 
establishment  of  the  Marianas  as  a  territory, 
the  first  to  be  acquired  by  this  country  since 
we  bought  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark 
In  1917. 

Then  comes  a  constitutional  convention, 
followed  by  the  Islanders'  ratification  and 
U.S.  approval  of  the  constitution.  Next,  elec- 
tion and  Installation  of  a  local  government. 
The  final  step  will  be  formal  termination  of 
the  U.N.  trusteeship,  under  which  the  United 
States  had  administered  the  Marianas  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  population  will  have  full  rights  and 
privileges  as  American  citizens,  including 
self-government  except  for  foreign  policy  and 
military  affairs. 

The  names  of  two  of  the  Mariana  Islands 
loom  large  In  American  history — Salpan  and 
Tlnian.  scenes  of  bitter  fighting  against  the 
Japanese  In  World  War  n.  And  It  was  from 
Tlnian  that  the  atom  bomb  strikes  against 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  launched  in 
1945.  The  Pentagon  plans  to  build  a  $300 
million  air  and  naval  base  there. 

It's  unfortunate  that  during  the  heated 
campaign  that  preceded  Tuesday's  vote,  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposition  to  Join  the  United 
States  made  some  extremely  loose  promises 
about  the  benefits  to  be  gained,  such  as  cars, 
concrete  houses  for  all  families,  welfare 
money,  food  stamps  and  high-paying  Jobs. 

While  welcoming  our  prospective  fellow 
citizens,  we  sincerely  hope  they  won't  be 
disappointed  when  much  of  that  hoped-for 
pie  in  the  wide  Pacific  sky  doesn't  mate- 
rialize. 


STEVE  PREPONTAINE 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Oregon's  outstanding  athletes  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  Friday 
May  30.  While  I  had  a  brief  statement 
at  the  time,  I  have  delayed  saying  any. 
thing  more  until  I  could  collect  some 
editorial  tributes  and  comments  from 
Oregon  newspapers  and  national  publi- 
cations. Steve  Prefontalne,  or  "Pre"  as 
he  was  known  to  his  legions  of  fans,  was 
a  person  of  strong  character,  and  I  knew 
his  untimely  death  would  provoke  com- 
mentary that  sheds  light  on  his  life  and 
his  career. 

It  is  tragic  when  any  young  person 
dies,  and  the  potential  for  a  full  produc- 
tive life  is  snuffed  out.  Pre  was  an  Ore- 
gon tiger  in  the  finest  tradition — ^fiercely 
competitive,  confident  and  outgoing. 
Where  others  might  say  "I'll  try,"  Pre 
would  say  "I  will."  His  life  as  a  track 
athlete  should  demonstrate  to  any  ob- 
server that  desire  can  overcome  whatever 
hurdles  that  might  be  in  the  way. 

Pre  was  probably  the  alltlme  Oregon 
track  favorite  in  crowd  appeal.  Oregon 
track  fans  have  been  called  the  most 
knowledgeable  in  the  country  by  athletes 
from  across  the  Nation  who  have  com- 
peted there.  These  fans  cheer  not  merely 
a  local  winner,  or  even  all  winners,  but 
I  know  many  times  they  have  cheered 
on  a  third-  or  fourth-place  runner  who 
they  realized  was  making  an  extraor- 
dinary effort  toward  a  personal  best  ef- 
fort. The  individual  competition  against 
the  clock,  or  the  tape,  counted  as  much 
as  any  Interest  in  local  favorites. 

As  a  track  fan,  I  have  helped  ofiBciate 
at  various  meets  In  Eugene,  and  I  know 
the  unique  spirit  that  fills  the  University 
of  Oregon  track  stadium.  Ha3rward 
Field.  The  last  time  that  I  helped  offi- 
ciate in  Eugene  was  during  the  1972 
Olympic  trials,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
alive  with  emotions,  not  only  from  the 
athletes  themselves,  as  one  might  expect, 
but  from  the  supercharged  track 
audience. 

Pre  was  the  favorite  of  this  knowledge- 
able track  crowd  in  a  way  few  athletes 
ever  can  be.  We  often  read  of  a  confident 
or  cocky  athlete  alienating  a  crowd,  who 
are  put  off  by  braggadocio  attitudes. 
With  Pre,  confident  and  cocky  as  he  was, 
however,  the  Oregon  track  crowds  loved 
him.  Perhaps  it  was  for  a  couple  of 
reasons. 

Pre  never  was  the  tjT)e  of  athlete  that 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  or  the 
Olympic  fathers,  or  even  the  NCAA 
brass,  wanted  to  parade  around  as  an 
ail-American  athlete.  Pre  had  little  use 
for  pretensions  of  any  kind,  and  preten- 
sions that  affected  his  support  he  toler- 
ated not  at  aU.  Because  Orgon  fans  are 
so  knowledgeable,  they  had  known  long 
before  Pre  that  track  athletes  were  not 
always  treated  as  well  as  they  should  be. 
Oregon  track  fans  knew  that  the  brass 
of  the  various  squabbling  factions  over 
track  rights  cared  more  for  their  own 
bureaucracies  and  petty  concerns  than 
they  did  about  the  rights  and  benefits 
of  the  athletes. 

As  a  result,  Pre's  willingness  to  stand 
up  for  what  he  believed  In  and  to  ignore 
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the  pettiness  of  the  track  hierarchy  did 
not  cause  any  loss  of  his  popularity  in 
Oregon.  It  increased  it.  Pre  represented 
everyone  who  wanted  to  stand  up  against 
pettiness,  but  perhaps  did  not.  Pre  was 
each  of  us  fighting  against  a  bureauc- 
racy caring  only  about  its  own  preserva- 
tion. Pre  called  his  shots,  without  being 
hyprocritical.  His  deeds  mirrored  his 
words.  What  more  could  anyone  ask. 

A  second  reason  Pre  was  so  loved  in 
Oregon  is  that  everyone  knew  he  had 
turned  down  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest,  offers  to  compete  in  profes- 
sional track.  His  answer,  as  pointed  out 
In  one  article  following  his  death,  was 
that  he  wanted  to  run  in  Oregon,  for  "his 
people."  And  they  were  his  people. 

Pre  was  an  iconoclast,  an  individual, 
one  of  a  kind.  His  willingness  to  go 
against  the  grain,  to  swim  against  the 
current,  to  stand  up  for  what  he  believed 
in,  set  him  apart  from  the  crowd.  Per- 
haps people  saw  in  him  a  spirit  they  felt 
they  had  within  themselves.  In  a  State 
such  as  Oregon,  with  our  strong  tradi- 
tions of  individualism,  he  stood  as  a  true 
native  son. 

The  shock  everyone  felt  when  Pre  was 
killed  reflects  more  than  just  the  loss 
of  an  outstanding  athlete.  It  also  respects 
the  loss  of  someone  who  fought  for,  and 
retained,  his  individuality.  We  will  not 
see  another  Steve  Prefontalne.  Someone 
eventually  will  break  his  records,  but 
they  will  be  hard  pressed  to  match  his 
spirit. 

A  poem  comments  perhaps  better  than 
anyone  could  about  the  untimely  death 
of  Steve  Prefontalne.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  A.  E.  Housman's 
"To  an  Athlete  Dying  Young"  might  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  AN  Athlete  Dying  Yottng 
(By  A.  E.  Housman) 

The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race 

We  chaired  you  through  the  market-place; 

Man  and  boy  stood  cheering  by. 

And  home  we  brought  you  shoulder-high. 

To-day,  the  road  all  runners  come. 
Shoulder-high  we  bring  you  home. 
And  set  you  at  your  threshold  down. 
Townsman  of  a  stiller  town. 

Smart  lad,  to  slip  betimes  away 
From  fields  where  glory  does  not  stay 
And  early  though  the  laurel  grows 
It  withers  quicker  than  the  rose. 

Eyes  the  shady  night  has  shut 

Cannot  see  the  record  cut. 

And  silence  sounds  no  worse  than  cheers 

After  earth  has  stopped  the  ears: 

Now  you  will  not  swell  the  rout 
Of  lads  that  wore  their  honours  out. 
Runners  whom  renown  outran 
And  the  name  died  before  the  man. 

So  set,  before  its  echoes  fade. 
The  fleet  foot  on  the  sill  of  shade. 
And  hold  to  the  low  lintel  up 
The  stUl-defended  challenge  cup. 

And  round  that  early-eaurelled  head 
Will  fiock  to  gaze  the  strengthless  dead. 
And  find  unwlthered  on  Its  curls 
The  garland  briefer  than  a  girl's. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 


the  best  articles  to  capture  the  Pre 
Fontaine  spirit  was  written  by  someone 
who  was  in  a  position  to  understand  both 
him  as  a  person  and  to  know  all  runners. 
Kenny  Moore,  from  Eugene  himself 
originally  and  a  standout  high  school  and 
college  runner  there,  now  writes  elo- 
quently about  track  for  Sports  Illus- 
trated. In  a  moving  article  in  June  9, 
1975,  issue,  Moore  describes  Pre,  both 
the  athlete  and  the  spirit.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  fine  article  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Final  Drive  to  the  Finish 
(By  Kenny  Moore) 

(Hours  after  winning  yet  another  race 
with  a  surging  kick,  distance  runner  Steve 
Prefontalne  was  killed  in  a  car  crash.  The 
author,  a  fellow  Olympian,  looks  back  at 
track's  angry  man.) 

Steve  Prefontalne  tried  to  sleep  on  the 
plane  from  San  Francisco  to  Eugene,  Ore.  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  squirming  in  his  seat, 
closing  the  window  shade  with  a  snap, 
cracking  his  head  against  the  fuselage  In  an 
apparent  try  at  denting  a  hollow  there.  He 
closed  his  eyes  for  perhaps  30  seconds  and 
then  he  was  squirming  again.  He  had  not 
run  as  well  as  he  had  hoped  In  the  two-mile 
In  Modesto  the  night  before,  although  he 
had  won  in  8:36. 

"I  went  through  the  mile  In  4:13,"  he  said, 
"and  then  I  Just  didn't  seem  to  want  to  run 
very  hard  any  more.  I  was  lethargic.  I  still 
am.  I  feel  like  quitting  training.  Maybe  I 
want  to  devote  my  energies  to  something 
positive,  something  I  can  see  b3arlng  fruit." 

Prefontalne  seldom  spoke  of  his  motives, 
and  when  he  did  he  always  included  that 
"maybe" — as  If  he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  could 
only  observe  himself  and  wonder  at  this 
strangely  engaging,  obstreperous,  fidgety 
creature. 

"I  talked  with  a  lot  of  other  athletes  at 
Modesto  about  the  AAU's  damn  moratorium 
rule,"  he  said.  A  few  days  before,  the  AAU 
had  announced  a  policy  for  forcing  the 
country's  best  trackmen  to  compete  In  In- 
ternational meets  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
against  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  against 
West  Germany  and  Africa.  An  athlete  who 
declined  a  spot  on  the  national  team  or 
who  did  not  run  In  the  national  AAU  meet 
would  be  suspended  for  one  year  if  he  or  she 
completed  abroad  during  certain  mora- 
torium periods  before  the  AAU  champion- 
ships and  the  international  meets. 

"In  July  there  are  only  about  10  days 
when  the  moratorium  Is  not  in  effect,"  said 
Prefontalne.  "That  screws  up  my  whole  com- 
petitive schedule." 

More  to  touch  off  his  celebrated  fulmlna- 
tions  on  the  subject  than  for  any  enlighten- 
ment, I  asked  him  blandly  what  was  wrong 
with  competing  on  the  national  team 
against  the  Russians  and  others.  He  looked 
at  me  as  If  I  were  a  traitor  to  my  class. 

"Where  are  the  best  runners?"  he  said, 
coldly.  "Emlel  Puttemans  is  Belgian.  Bren- 
dan Foster  is  English.  Rod  Dixon  Is  a  Kiwi. 
Knut  a!id  Arne  Kvalhelm  are  Norwegians. 
Lasse  Vlren  Is  from  Finland.  Does  the  AAU 
have  any  of  them  on  their  wonderful  tele- 
vised schedule?  Hell,  no.  For  me,  running 
against  the  Poles  and  Czechs  would  be  like 
running  against  high  school  kids.  And  I  hate 
all  this  gung-ho,  run-ror-the-red-whlte- 
and-blue  attitude  that  the  AAU  spouts.  If 
that's  Important  to  some  people,  fine,  more 
power  to  'em.  But,  damn  It,  I  wish  they'd 
leave  me  alone  to  do  what  I  want  to  do — 
run  against  the  best." 


As  he  spoke,  frustration  rose  in  him.  He 
seemed  caged,  vulnerable.  He  had  organized 
a  month-long  visit  to  the  Northwest  by  eight 
Finns,  and  then  had  experienced  a  series  of 
withdrawals  by  athletes  and  promoters.  The 
crowning  blow  had  been  a  telegram  from 
Finland  saying  Vlren.  the  Olympic  5,000- 
and  10,000-meter  champion,  who  was  to  race 
Prefontalne  In  Eugene,  was  injured  and 
would  not  come.  "I'm  not  so  competitive 
as  before,"  Prefontalne  said.  "It's  wearing 
me  down  holding  this  tour  together.  Maybe 
the  negativism  stems  from  not  being  able 
to  count  on  big  races.  One  disappeared  with 
that  telegram.  With  the  AAU  rule  others 
aren't  likely." 

In  the  week  leading  up  to  the  meet  last 
Thursday  night  in  Eugene,  where  Prefontalne 
would  go  against  Frank  Shorter  at  5,000 
meters.  I  happened  to  talk  with  several  men 
who  knew  Prefontalne  well.  Jon  Anderson, 
an  Olympian  and  the  1973  Boston  Marathon 
champion,  said,  "He's  not  like  other  distance 
runners.  He's  not  quiet,  not  Introspective.  He 
can't  relax.  A  15-mile  run  in  the  woods  makes 
me  kind  of  mellow  and  satisfied.  All  It  does 
for  Pre  Is  make  him  mad.  Most  distance  run- 
ners find  expression  in  easy  running;  we  take 
comfort  In  that  kind  of  personal  experience. 
Pre's  kind  of  running  Is  always  hard  and 
straining  and  fierce." 

Anderson  felt  Prefontalne  could  not  be 
understood  without  reference  to  the  de- 
manding, elemental  life  of  Coos  Bay,  Ore., 
the  logging  and  shipping  town  where  he  grew 
up.  There  are  codes  there  governing  social 
acceptance  among  the  stevedores  and  lum- 
bermen, and  chief  among  these  is  success 
at  sport.  It  took  Prefontalne  a  while  to  gain 
that  acceptance.  When  he  first  went  to  grade 
school  he  knew  more  German  than  English 
because  his  mother  spoke  German  at  home. 
He  was  taunted  for  his  backwardness.  He 
once  said,  'Kids  made  fun  of  me  because  I 
was  a  slow  learner,  because  I  was  hyperactive, 
because  of  a  lot  of  things."  Then,  In  Junior 
high  school,  he  discovered  that  he  could  run 
well;  all  It  took  was  being  able  to  stand  the 
discomfort  of  effort.  The  need  to  measure 
up,  as  demanded  by  Coos  Bay,  turned  into  a 
need  to  surpass.  "Running  gave  me  confi- 
dence," he  said. 

A  long-abused  ego  burst  out  in  a  cockiness 
that  was  usually  forgiven  because  boasts  of 
what  he  could  do  were  followed  by  proof.  He 
set  a  national  high  school  record  of  8:41.5 
for  two  miles,  and  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon he  won  four  NCAA  three-mile  champion- 
ships and  three  cross-country  titles.  He  ran 
the  mile  In  3:54.6.  He  held  U.S.  records  at 
2.000  meters  (5:01.4),  3,000  meters  (7:52.6). 
two  miles  (8:18.4),  three  miles  (12:51.4), 
5,000  meters  (13:22.2),  six  mUes  (26:51.4), 
10,000  meters  (27:43.6). 

Yet  he  had  not  won  when  It  meant  most 
to  him.  In  the  1972  Olympic  5,000,  he  ran 
his  last  mile  In  about  4:04,  but  Vlren.  the 
winner,  did  4:01.2.  and  Mohamed  Oam- 
moudl,  who  was  second,  did  4:03.  Prefon- 
talne. staggering  at  the  finish,  was  passed  a 
few  yards  before  the  line  by  Ian  Stewart  to 
lose  the  third-place  medal,  too.  Last  year  he 
set  three  American  records  in  Europe,  all  In 
losing  races  to  Knut  Kvalhelm  and  Rod 
Dixon.  "When  he's  In  a  race  with  someone 
who  Is  capabl^of  beating  him,"  said  Ander- 
son, "I  think  his  thoughts,  or  the  kind  of 
man  he  Is,  make  him  press  too  hard." 

Given  the  kind  of  man.  the  defeats  were 
met  by  increased  resolve.  Early  this  year  he 
was  offered  the  largest  contract  in  tne  snort 
history  of  the  professional  track  circuit. 
$200,000.  He  turned  it  down.  Until  the  Euro- 
peans were  well  and  honestly  thrashed,  he 
said,  "What  would  I  do  with  all  that  mon- 
ey?" Yet  he  displayed  little  of  the  tradi- 
tional distance  runner's  feeling  for  austerity. 
"I  like  to  be  able  to  go  out  to  dinner  once 
in  a  while.  I  like  to  be  able  to  drive  my  MG 
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up  the  McKenzle  River  on  a  weekday  after- 
noon. I  like  to  be  able  to  pay  my  bills  on 
time."  With  a  sense  of  humor  more  las- 
civious than  droll,  he  relished  low  tavern 
life  ("Envision  a  satyr,"  said  Shortsr) .  He 
delighted  In  describing  the  ruinous  modes  of 
recreation  practiced  In  Coos  Bay  establish- 
ments. "I  know  places  you  better  speak  low 
If  you've  been  to  college,"  he  would  say. 
"Men  will  come  across  the  room  and  cold- 
deck  you  If  you  hold  your  glass  wrong." 

Two  days  before  his  race  with  Shorter. 
Prefontalne  ran  a  brief  workout  under  the 
eye  of  Oregon  Track  Coach  Bill  DelUnger, 
himself  a  three-time  Olympian  and  bronze 
medalist  In  the  Tokyo  5.000  meters.  While 
he  held  a  watch  during  Prefontalne's  330- 
yard  Interval  runs  DelUnger  said.  "That  man 
has  something  no  runner  in  my  time  had. 
We  used  to  warm  up  out  of  sight  behind  the 
stands,  and  we  would  never  have  considered 
taking  a  victory  lap.  But  Pre  .  .  .  he's  al- 
most like  a  movie  star  In  his  relationship 
with  the  crowd.  He  thrives  on  It." 

Asked  If  he  considered  himself  a  major 
Influence  In  Prefontalne's  life,  DelUnger  said, 
"Well,  I  render  advice.  I  don't  know  how 
often  It  Is  taken  In  areas  away  from  run- 
ning." Prefontalne  finished  his  last  330  and 
approached  us.  sweaty,  his  barrel  chest  heav- 
ing, displeased  with  his  times. 

"Do  you  have  a  guru?"  I  asked.  "Is  there 
someone  you  would  go  to  If  you  found  your- 
self m  a  situation  you  couldn't  handle?" 

His  reply  was  thrown  back,  almost  de- 
fiantly. "I  don't  have  anybody  like  that," 
he  snapped,  and  he  was  jogging  off,  shaking 
out  his  arms. 

"I  told  him  that  sounding  off  about  how 
strong  he  was  was  a  mistake."  said  Bill 
Bowerman  had  no  illusions  that  Prefontalne 
Oregon  and  later  his  Olympic  coach.  "He 
runs  an  American-record  2,000  meters  In 
Coos  Bay  and  Vlren  cables  that  he's  hurt. 
If  he  wants  to  get  those  runners  over  here 
to  his  lair,  he's  got  to  be  more  sly."  Yet 
Bowerman  had  no  Illusions  that  Prefontalne 
could  do  that,  could  lie  low  and  wait.  "No 
that's  hard  for  him,"  Bowerman  said.  "He's 
too  outspoken  and  honest."  In  the  act  that 
meant  the  most  to  him,  that  he  defined  him- 
self by— driving  for  the  finish  In  a  hard 
race — it  was  hopeless  to  expect  him  to  hold 
off.  to  slow  down.  "He  doesn't  look  beyond 
races,"  said  Bowerman.  "He  doesn't  look  be- 
yond laps." 

Frank  Shorter  had  come  to  Eugene  as  a 
favor  to  Prefontalne.  His  wisdom  teeth  had 
been  extracted  eight  weeks  before,  and  he 
had  overtrained  and  had  been  111.  But  with 
Vlren  out  and  the  financial  success  of  the 
meet  In  doubt,  he  was  needed.  Prefontalne 
had  barely  clawed  past  him  In  the  stretch  to 
win  a  three-mile  In  Eugene  a  year  earlier — 
his  American  record — so  Shorter's  return  at- 
tracted a  twilight  crowd  of  8.000. 

Before  the  race  Shorter  and  Prefontalne 
lay  on  the  grass  on  the  Infield.  They  spoke 
almost  shyly  with  Erin  Forbes,  a  beautiful, 
angular  14-year-old  from  Portland  who  had 
recently  run  an  age-record  4:48.6  mUe.  "1 
hope  she's  blessed  with  nonpushlng  parents." 
said  Shorter  after  she  had  gone,  and  Prefon- 
talne  slapped  the  ground  in  agreement.  They 
watched  as  Gary  Barger  won  the  mile  In 
3:58.8,  to  become  the  16th  Oregon  track- 
man to  go  under  four  minutes.  Prefontalne 
went  over  to  half-mller  Steve  Bence,  who 
had  fallen  in  a  relay  in  the  Pacific  Eight 
championships  and  hart  broken  his  paw.  Now, 
with  14  stitches  in  his  chin  and  his  mouth 
wired  shut.  Bence  faced  his  last  chance  to 
meet  the  NCAA  qualifying  standard  of  1 :49.8. 
Prefontalne  bent  close  and  spoke  Intensely. 
"I  don't  think  I  could  do  what  youre  doing," 
he  said.  "So  why  don't  you  make  It  worth- 
while?" Bence  nodded,  silent,  and  Pre- 
fontalne withdrew  to  watch.  With  220  yaTSs 
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to  go,  Bence  had  a  chance  but  could  not  kick. 
Prefontalne  turned  away. 

For  three  laps  of  the  5,000,  Shorter  and 
Prefontalne  ran  behind  Paul  Gels,  who 
earlier  had  won  the  two-mile;  Shorter  led 
at  the  mile  In  4:17.  Prefontalne  took  over  the 
lead  at  six  laps.  Shorter  floating  at  his 
.shoulder,  the  rest  of  the  field  far  back. 
Shorter  looked  tight,  apprehensive.  At  2>4 
miles,  Prefontalne  shot  ahead  and  churned 
successive  laps  of  63,  64  and  63  seconds,  run- 
ning away  with  the  race,  running  through 
the  rising  shouts  of  his  people,  his  head 
cocked  to  the  right,  his  brow  tightly  knitted. 
This  was  where  he  lived,  and  those  long 
searing  drives  never  failed  to  be  compelling. 
Into  the  last  straightaway  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  swung  out  from  the  curb  slightly;  he  ran 
50  yards  with  his  eyes  shut,  squeezing  away 
the  suffering.  He  finished  In  13:23.8,  only  1.6 
seconds  slower  than  his  best,  and  as  he 
touched  the  tape  he  glanced  back  at  his  dis- 
tant rivals.  Soon  the  crowd  was  flowing  out 
around  him,  small  boys  waving  programs, 
beaming  matrons,  girls  in  halter  tops. 

That  evening  there  was  a  party  at  the 
home  of  Geoff  Hollister.  Prefontalne's  asso- 
ciate in  an  athletic  shoe  company.  All  the 
Finnish  athletes  were  there,  along  with  many 
of  the  families  who  had  housed  them.  Pre- 
fontalne's parents  and  his  high  school  coach 
were  there.  As  the  beer  flowed  and  sand- 
wiches circulated,  there  was  much  talk  of 
Pre  going  to  Helsinki,  of  his  hospitality  be- 
ing returned,  and  much  discussion  of  the 
AAU  rule.  Jon  Anderson  tried  calmly  to 
analyze  the  difficulty  of  explaining  to  the 
layman  why  athletes  become  so  enraged  at 
the  AAU.  "There  is  such  a  gulf  between  us 
and  all  those  thousands  of  people  who  would 
give  their  right  arms  to  wear  "USA"  on  their 
chest.  .  .  ." 

Prefontalne  broke  in.  "Where  Is  the  talent 
that  I  competed  with  when  I  started  in 
1969?"  he  cried,  seizins;  on  the  first  Injustice 
that  came  to  mind.  "The  shortage  is  of  guys 
who  are  out  of  school  and  can  still  figure 
ways  to  train  and  find  competition.  I'm  24 
years  old  and  Frank  Is  27.  and  we're  veterana. 
That's  the  shame.  That's  what's  wrong  with 
the  American  system." 

I  found  myself  with  Raymond  Prefontalne. 
who  seemed  daunted  by  his  son's  ferocity. 
We  talked  Instead  about  tlie  Dungeness  crab- 
bing in  Coos  Bay,  he  carefully  explaining 
where  good  catches  were  being  made  Steve 
leaned  near  and  confided  to  me  that  he  had 
never  been  crabbing.  "I've  never  been  fish- 
ing, either,"  he  added,  "but  for  God's  sake 
don't  tell  anybody  that." 

Poor  revelers,  my  wife  and  I  left  the  party 
at  11.  Frank  Shorter,  who  was  staying  with 
us,  said  Prefontalne  would  drive  him  home 
later,  and  he  did  at  about  12:30.  They  sat  In 
Prefontalne's  MG  on  the  road  above  our 
house  and  confirmed  a  date  for  the  three  of 
ua  to  run  an  easy  10  miles  in  the  morning. 
Shorter,  an  attorney  now,  promised  to  brief 
Prefontalne  on  the  legal  challenges  that 
might  be  brought  against  the  AAU's  restric- 
tions on  free  international  racing.  "Yea,  well, 
let's  go  over  that  tomorrow,  when  our  heads 
are  clear,"  said  Prefontalne  and  he  drove  off 
down  the  hill. 

In  the  morning  the  phone  rang,  waking 
me,  and  I  learned  he  was  dead.  I  told  Frank. 
At  eight  o'clock,  the  day  was  still,  full'of 
sun  and  birdsong.  From  the  radio  we  learned 
that  the  accident  had  happened  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  our  house,  and  we  knew 
Frank  had  been  the  last  to  see  him.  After 
a  few  minutes  we  walked  down  a~palh 
through  a  neighbor's  yard  to  the  road  below. 
The  ashes  of  flares  were  scattered  in  the  road. 
On  one  side,  beneath  an  outcropping  of  black 
basalt,  there  was  broken  glass  and  twisted 
metal  strewn  among  the  poison  oak.  There 


was  blood  on  the  street,  a  street  he  had  run 
at  least  three  times  a  week  for  six  years. 
We  saw  the  accident  report,  which  said  he 
was  dead  at  the  scene,  his  chest  and  stonuch 
cruished  under  the  weight  of  the  overturned 
car.  His  blood  alcohol  content  had  been  found 
to  be  .16  percent,  a  level  presumed  to  slg- 
nlficantly  Impair  driving.  We  always  knew 
that  the  important  thing  about  his  life,  that 
which  let  him  perform  as  he  did,  was  his 
prodigious  honesty.  Because  he  had  never 
been  hypocritical  about  his  use  of  alcohoL 
the  manner  of  his  death  could  not  diminish 
that  honesty. 

Later,  after  we  had  spoken  to  the  news  peo- 
ple, Frank  and  I  ran.  I  believe  It  was  a  sort 
of  observation  of  ritual,  something  that  had 
to  be  done.  We  could  not  have  run  a  step 
anywhere  that  Prefontalne  had  not  run.  Aa 
It  happened,  we  ran  softly  through  the  wooda 
skirting  Eugene,  looking  up  at  the  rugged 
ground  under  the  Bonneville  power  lines 
where  he  did  winter  training.  After  we  fin- 
ished a  five-mile  loop,  we  kept  on,  crossing 
the  river  over  a  footbridge  where  I  had  once 
seen  Prefontalne  crouched  behind  a  tripod 
and  movie  camera,  waving  at  a  tired  runner 
to  sprint  toward  him  out  of  the  cotten- 
woods,  yelling,  "Do  I  have  to  do  everything 
myself?"  * 

We  avoided  the  road  of  the  accident,  com- 
ing up  the  hill  to  my  house  another  way, 
a  hard  climb,  feeling  the  effort,  accepting 
It  as  the  only  link  left  with  what  Prefontalne 
had  felt  and  accepted  better  than  any  of  us. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  conclu.sion.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  express  the  deep 
sorrow  that  everyone  In  Oregon  felt 
when  they  heard  Pre  had  been  killed. 
Track  fans  across  the  Nation  may  mourn 
the  athlete;  we  mourn  the  man.  I  also 
know  that  Pre  would  have  disliked  the 
attention  his  death  has  caused. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  several  publications  did 
comment  about  Pre,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  appear  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  comments.  I  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fine  tribute  by  my  colleague 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  followed  by  arti- 
cles describing  the  life,  the  records,  and 
the  spirit  of  one  of  America's  great  track 
athletes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  June  10, 

1975) 

The  Death  op  Steve  Prepontaine  on  Mat  30, 

1975 

Mr.  J.\cKS0N.  Mr.  President  on  May  30, 
only  a  few  hours  after  winning  a  5,000-meter 
race  In  the  second  fastest  time  ever  run  by 
an  American,  Steve  Prefontalne  was  killed  In 
an  automobile  accident. 

All  of  us  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  across 
the  United  States,  and  around  the  world 
were  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  that  thU 
outstanding  athlete — one  of  the  best  dl> 
tance  runners  In  the  world — was  dead.  He 
was  24  years  old. 

In  this  most  demanding  of  sports — for  « 
runner  does  not  begin  to  reach  his  peak  until 
he  has  run  literally  thousands  of  miles  and 
competed  for  years — Steve  Prefontalne  was 
a  fierce  and  engaging  anomaly.  Most  dis- 
tance runners  are  quiet  and  Introspective, 
and  they  confirm  our  belief  In  their  "loneli- 
ness" by  the  monastic,  axistere  life  they  lead. 
But  Prefontalne  was  different;  brash,  confi- 
dent, precocious.  But  he  backed  up  his  out- 
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gpokenness  with  victories.  He  grew  up  In  the 
logging  and  fishing  town  of  Coos  Bay,  Oreg., 
wliere  as  in  similar  towns  along  the  coast 
and  waterways  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  hard 
work  and  a  tenacious  spirit  ere  the  norm. 
One  had  to  prove  himself,  and  Steve  Pre- 
fontalr.e  proved  himself  In  sport. 

His  exploits  are  legendary:  a  national  high 
school  record  of  8:41.5  for  2  miles  four  NCAA 
3-mUe  championships  and  three  cross-coun- 
try titles  while  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
He  ran  nine  sub-4-mlnute  miles,  his  fastest 
in  3:516.  He  set  an  American  record  on  14 
different  occasions  and  holds  U.S.  records  at 
2,000  meters  (5:01.4).  3,000  meters  (7:42.6).  2 
miles  (8:18.4),  5,000  meters  (13.22.2),  6  miles 
(26:51.4),  10,000  meters  (27:43.6);  and  every 
one  agreed  his  best  races  were  still  to  come. 

Yet,  his  athletic  accomplishments,  as  awe- 
some as  they  are,  do  not  give  us  a  total  pic- 
ture of  the  man.  Prefontalne,  while  prepar- 
ing to  win  a  gold  medal  in  the  5,000  meters 
in  the  1976  Olympic  games  In  Montreal,  and 
to  defeat — soundly  thrash  as  he  would  have 
put  it — every  other  great  distance  rimner  In 
the  world  along  the  way,  had  another  goal  in 
mind.  In  the  words  of  his  first  track  coach 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  also  the  1972 
US.  Olympic  track  and  field  coach,  Bill 
Bowerman,  "Steve  wanted  emancipation — 
freedom  for  U.S.  athletics — freedom  of  com- 
petition for  all  athletes  of  the  world." 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  blessed  with 
thousands  of  gifted,  dedicated  amateur 
athletes  who  compete  and  live  within  a 
most  narrow,  selfish  athletic  system.  While 
other  athletes  In  other  nations  are  able  to 
compete,  to  reach  their  fullest  potential,  the 
American  amateur  athlete  Is  relegated  to  a 
world  of  poverty.  Once  out  of  college  there 
Is  no  source  of  assistance,  or  encourage- 
ment, and  the  athlete  Is  never  able  to 
realize  his  or  her  aspirations.  As  a  result, 
the  American  athlete  is  rapidly  losing  the 
chance  to  be  the  best. 

Steve  Prefontalne  died  before  he  was  able 
to  realize  that  goal,  but  we  can  help.  In 
the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Senate 
passed  legislation  designed  to  modernize  the 
archaic  amateur  system  and  to  end  the  feud- 
ing that  was  hurting  those — the  American 
athletes — for  whom  the  system  was  con- 
ceived. 

Ore  result  of  this  legislation,  was  the 
creation  of  a  Presidential  Commission  to 
study  the  state  of  amateur  sport  In  Amer- 
ica and  that  recommended  changes;  unfor- 
tunately, it  has  not  begun  to  function.  I 
urge  the  President  to  act  so  It  can  begin 
this  task. 

Americans  have  witnessed  the  tremendous 
good  that  can  be  won  through  sport.  Track 
and  field  is  a  sport  that  knows  no  national 
boundary  and  It  has  broken  down  barriers 
when  other  forms  of  diplomacy  have  failed 
Soviet  and  American  athletes  have  com- 
peted all  over  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
and  a  contingent  of  American  athletes  has 
just  returned  from  a  3-week  stay  In  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Athletic  competition  has  enabled  men 
to  come  together,  regardless  of  ideology.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  weapons  for  good, 
and  for  imderstanding. 

Steve  Prefontalne  was  an  example  of  the 
type  of  Individual  who  broke  through  those 
barriers.  Steve  Prefontalne  was  an  example 
not  only  to  athletes  In  the  United  States, 
but  to  aspiring  and  accomplished  sportsmen 
all  over  the  world.  Bill  Bowerman  said  he 
left  us  a  legacy  so  that  "the  good  things  of 
track  and  field  and  other  sports  may  be 
freely  enjoyed  by  athlete  and  spectator,  won 
by  truth,  hone.sty,  and  hard  work." 

Bowerman  pledged  to  Prefontalne  and 
invited  all  true  sportsmen  to  Join  him,  to 
fulfill  his  great  dream — to  preserve  and 
further  the  freedom  to  meet  In  international 


sport   and   friendship.    It   Is   a   goal    worth 
achieving. 

IFrom  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register  Guard, 

May  30,  1975] 
Nation's  Top  Distance  Runner  Killed 
IN  One-Car  Accident 
(By  Blaine  Newnham  and  Don  Mack) 
Steve  Prefontalne,  America's  greatest  dis- 
tance runner,  is  dead. 

His  body  was  found  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  his  small  sports  car  at  12:40  this 
morning  on  a  wooded  street  below  Hendricks 
Park  in  Eugene. 

"To  me,"  said  Eugene  Mayor  Les  Ander- 
son, "It's  the  end  of  an  era.  There's  been  a 
Bill  Bowerman  era,  and  there  was  certainly 
a  Steve  Prefontalne  era." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  24-year-old 
athlete,  the  holder  of  every  American  record 
for  distances  over  2.000  meters,  was  Eugene's 
most  well-known  citizen. 

The  readers  of  Track  and  Field  News,  the 
most  respected  periodical  of  the  sport,  re- 
cently acclaimed  Prefontalne  as  the  most 
popular  track  and  field  athlete  In  the  world. 
He  was  recently  offered  the  largest  con- 
tract In  International  Track  Assn.  history  to 
turn  pro.  He  felt,  and  said  so  recently,  that 
his  greatest  races  were  ahead  of  him. 

Less  than  five  hours  before  his  gold-col- 
ored 1973  MOB  slammed  into  a  rock  embank- 
ment and  filpped  over,  crushing  him,  he 
had  run  the  second  fastest  5,000-meter  race 
In  American  history  at  the  NCAA  prepara- 
tion meet  at  Hay  ward  Field. 

He  attended  a  hanquet  at  the  Black  An- 
gus restaurant  for  the  University  of  Oregon 
team  early  In  the  evening,  and  then  attended 
a  party  for  the  touring  Finnish  team  at  the 
home  of  former  U  of  O  nmner  Geoff  Hollis- 
ter, at  3980  Dlllard  Rd. 

Prefontalne  and  Frank  Shorter,  the  Olym- 
pic champion  whom  Pre  had  beaten  at  Hay- 
ward  Field,  left  Holllster's  party  together. 

Pre  drove  Shorter  to  the  home  of  another 
runner,  Kenny  Moore.  Moore  lives  at  1570 
Prospect  Dr.,  just  a  few  blocks  from  the 
accident  scene. 

Winding  down  the  hill  from  Moore's  home, 
Prefontalne  apparently  was  unable  to  make 
a  turn  on  Skyline  Boulevard  approximately 
150  feet  from  the  Intersection  of  Skyline  and 
Birch  Lane. 

The  car,  according  to  police,  went  over 
the  curb,  striking  a  .solid  natural  rock  em- 
bankment. The  car  flipped  over  and  came  to 
rest  upside  down  In  the  westbound  lane, 
pinning  Prefontalne's  chest  between  the 
driver's  door  and  the  pavement. 

Eugene  Police  Sgt.  Richard  Loveall  said 
the  car  was  rounding  "a  simple  curve"  and 
there  was  no  Indication  of  excessive  speed. 
The  car  went  over  the  center  line  and  Pre- 
fontalne apparently  hit  the  brakes.  There 
were  about  40  feet  of  skid  marks  from  the 
center  line  to  the  curb. 

Prefontalne's  convertible  had  Its  top  down, 
but  the  car  Is  equipped  with  a  roll  bar.  Police 
said,  however,  that  Prefontalne  apparently 
wasn't  wearing  a  seat  belt. 

"It's  hard  to  believe,"  said  Bill  Alvarado, 
of  2415  Skyline  Blvd.,  who  was  first  to  reach 
the  accident. 

"We've  seen  Pre  Jog  or  drive  by  here  a 
thousand  times.  I'm  sure  he  knew  the  road. 
I  want  to  believe  that  he  tried  to  dodge  one 
of  the  many  raccoons  that  cross  the  road." 

Police  said  there  was  no  Indication  of 
mechanical  failure  in  the  car,  although  the 
car's  front  end  was  so  badly  damaged  that  it 
may  be  impossible  to  determine  that. 

A  tape  cassette  was  lying  on  the  road  next 
to  his  body,  John  Denver's  "Back  Home 
Again."  Police  theorized  that  Prefontalne 
may  have  taken  his  eyes  off  the  road  to  insert 
the  cassette. 

Shorter    indicated    that    Prefontalne    had 


been  drinking  throughout  the  evening.  "But 
I  wasn't  afraid  to  ride  with  him,"  said 
Shorter. 

Alvarado,  whose  home  Is  a  short  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  accident,  said  he  heard 
the  screech  of  tires  and  a  "thunk." 

Alvarado  left  his  home  In  search  of  the 
accident,  and  saw  a  second  light-colored 
MOB  speeding  up  Skyline  Bovilevard  away 
from  Pre's  overturned  car. 

Alvarado  said  he  tried  to  stop  the  other  car, 
but  was  unable  to.  Alvarado  said  he  at- 
tempted to  chase  the  other  auto  in  his  car 
but  it  was  already  out  of  sight.  Alvarado 
circled  back  through  Hendricks  Park  and 
came  upon  Pre's  overturned  car. 

Police  said  the  driver  of  the  second  MGB 
told  officers  that  he  came  across  the  over- 
turned car,  apparently  moments  after  the 
crash.  He  saw  a  man  pinned  vmder  the  sports 
car  and  decided  to  drive  to  his  nearby  home 
to  get  help  from  his  father,  who  is  a  doctor. 
The  driver,  identified  only  as  a  20-year- 
old  man  whose  last  name  Is  Bylund,  told 
police  he  saw  Alvarado  but  didn't  stop.  Po- 
lice said  he  was  "shook  up"  and  to  him,  help 
was  his  father. 

When  he  arrived  home  he  called  the  police 
department,  officers  said. 

The  first  policeman  on  the  scene.  Sergeant 
Loveall,  said  he  found  no  pulse  and  that 
Prefontalne  was  already  dead.  A  neighbor. 
Dr.  Leonard  Jacobson,  confirmed  that  deci- 
sion. 

In  the  race  Thursday  night,  and  in  the 
first  big  race  Pre  ever  had — a  District  5AAA 
race  as  a  high  school  junior,  was  Jon  Ander- 
son, son  of  the  mayor  and  a  teammate  of 
Pre's  on  the  1972  oiymplc  team. 

"Pre  had  the  potential  to  be  the  best  run- 
ner In  the  world — on  top,  number  one — In 
a  year  or  two,"  said  Anderson. 

He  had  never  gotten  the  world  record  he 
wanted  so  badly,  and  there  were  those.  In- 
cluding his  coach.  Bill  DelUnger,  who  thought 
that  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Pre  has  no  more  time. 
He  talked  one  day  about  Emlel  Puttemans, 
the  great  distance  runner  from  Belgium. 

"I  like  him,"  said  Pre.  "He's  not  aftald  to 
take  the  lead  and  set  a  hard  pace." 

That  was  Pre.  He  set  a  hard  pace  In  his  24 
years.  He  Is  the  only  athlete  ever  to  win  four 
consecutive  NCAA  championships.  He  was  a 
three-time  vsrlnner  of  the  Bill  Hayward  award 
to  Oregon's  outstanding  amateur  athlete. 

He  was  controversial.  He  was  known  as 
the  most  outspoken  of  America's  amateur 
athletes.  And  he  was  revered.  He  talked 
about  "Mv  People."  a  reference  to  the  wildly 
enthusiastic  track  and  field  fans  at  Hayward 
Field. 

Pre  ran  and  won  his  final  race  at  Hayward 
Field,  which  can  be  no  solace  whatsoever 
to  those  who  loved  and  admired  him. 

Steve  Prefontalne.  of  4501  Franklin  Blvd., 
lived  alone.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond.  Prefontalne  of  Coos 
Bay.   and  his  sister.  Linda.  21.  of  Eugene. 
And  a  world  of  grieving  track  and  field  fans. 
Mllls-Bryan-Sherwood    Funeral    Home    of 
Coos  Bay  Is  handling  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments. A  service  will  be  held  sometime  Mon- 
day at  the  Marshfield  High  School  Stadium. 
As  Pre's  father  said,  "That's  where  It  all 
began  and  that's  where  It  ends." 
Pre's  Last   Hours 
(By  Jerry  Uhrhammer) 
Steve  Prefontalne  had  just  taken  a  couple 
of  victory  laps  around  the  Hayward  Field 
track. 

It  was  about  8:15  p.m.  Thursday,  and  he 
started  trotting  next  to  fellow  runner  and 
close  friend  Frank  Shorter,  whom  he'd  just 
beaten  In  a  5.000-meter  race. 

Shorter,  Olympic  marathon  champion  at 
Munich  in  1972,  recaUed  this  morning  the 
words  that  were  exchanged. 
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"He  said,  'God.  It  was  slow  ...  I  felt  ter- 
rible, you  should  have  beaten  me.'  And  I 
said  that  wasn't  particularly  slow  ...  I  would 
have  run  faster  but  I'd  Just  come  down  from 
altitude. 

"That's  a  little  game  we  played."  Shorter 
said.  "He'd  always  say  how  out  of  shape  he 
was  and  Id  tell  him  how  fast  he  was." 

Slightly  more  than  four  hoiu-s  later. 
Shorter  and  Pre  talked  more  about  track — 
about  how  they  Intended  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems surrounding  the  forthcoming  national 
AAU  meet. 

They  were  sitting  In  Pre's  MO,  parked  out- 
side Ken  and  Bobble  Moore's  house  on  Pros- 
pect Drive,  located  atop  the  Judklns  Point 
hill  In  east  Eugene,  Shorter  was  staying  with 
the  Moore's,  and  Pre  hart  driven  him  home 
from  a  golng-away  party  for  the  Finnish 
athletes  Pre  had  brought  to  Oregon. 

Some  athletes  have  been  talking  about 
"sandbagging"  the  AAU  meet  because  of 
complaints  over  the  handling  of  overseas 
competition.  But  Pre  and  Shorter  decided 
there,  sitting  in  the  open-topped  sports  car, 
they  wouldn't  follow  that  tactic. 

"We  kind  of  decided  we  would  rtin  as  hard 
as  we  could  In  the  race,"  Shorter  recalled. 
"We  have  to  get  the  AAU  to  be  more  flex- 
ible, but  we  want  to  do  It  legally  rather  than 
demonstratively." 

They  didn't  believe  that  "sandbagging"  the 
AAU  meet — running  poorly  or  competing  in 
rvents  other  than  their  best  event — was  the 
right  approach  to  use  in  getting  changes 
made. 

"If  you  go  In  as  a  supplicant  somewhere, 
you  want  to  go  In  looking  {is  good  as  you  can 
rather  than  shlocky,"  said  Shorter,  who  has 
Just  opened  a  law  practice  in  Denver. 

"We  talked  for  two  or  three  minutes  and 
then  he  took  off  and  drove  down  the 
road.  .  .  ." 

Shorter  was  the  last  person  known  to  have 
seen  Steve  Prefontalne  alive. 

Minutes  later,  there  was  a  "thud"  a  short 
way  down  the  hill  on  Skyline  Boulevard,  and 
the  life  of  America's  most  brilliant  distant 
runner  was  ended. 
Shorter  didn't  hear  the  sound. 
The  first  thing  he  knew  of  the  accident 
was  this  morning  when  Ken  Moore  came 
bursting  into  the  bedroom  to  see  if  he  was 
there. 

"I  was  terrifled,"  said  Moore,  like  Shorter, 
an  Olympic  marathoner  and  now  a  writer  for 
Sports  Illustrated — currently  working  on  a 
profile  of  Prefontalne.  Moore  had  been  awak- 
ened by  a  call  from  a  Sports  Illustrated  pho- 
tographer who  was  In  Eugene  to  cover  Thurs- 
day evening's  race  and  who  had  heard  the 
news. 

"I  said,  'Where's  Prank?'  and  raced  over 
to  the  door,"  Moore  recounted.  He  had  known 
that  Pre  planned  to  drive  Shorter  back  from 
the  farewell  party. 

What  happened  In  the  last  four  hours  of 
Pres  life,  between  the  final  victory  lap  at 
Hayward  Field  and  the  "thud"  on  Skyline 
Boulevard? 

Based  on  interviews  with  Shorter,  the 
Moorea  and  other  close  friends  of  Pre,  they 
were  hours  of  track  talk  and  fellowship. 

Mark  Pleg,  a  University  of  Oregon  mller, 
recalled  that  Pre  played  cards  for  three  hours 
Thursday  afternoon  with  other  runners — un- 
\isual  for  him,  Fleg  recalled,  because  he  was 
usually  "hyper"  before  a  race  and  didn't  like 
to  talk.  Pleg  said  he  suspects  Pre  was  willing 
to  play  cards  because  he  wanted  as  much 
rest  as  possible  so  he  would  have  a  good 
race. 

After  the  6.000-meter  race  and  the  victory 
laps.  Pre  showered  at  Peig's  apartment  near 
the  campus. 

A  short  time  later  Pre  and  his  girl  friend, 
Nancy  Allman,  appeared  at  the  Black  Angus 
Restaurant  where  the  Oregon  track  team  was 


having  its  awards  dinner.  He  stayed  only 
about  10  minutes,  said  Coach  Bill  Delllnger, 
and  they  talked  about  training  and  what  race 
he  would  run  in  next  week's  Bowerman  Clas- 
sic (the  mile). 

Delllnger  remembers  Pre  saying  he  was 
going  on  to  the  farewell  party  for  the  Fin- 
nish athletes,  being  held  at  Geoff  Holllster's 
house  in  South  Eugene.  On  the  way,  he  ap- 
parently stopped  off  at  The  Paddock  Tav- 
ern for  a  couple  of  beers.  Prefontalne  previ- 
ously worked  as  a  bartender  there. 

Attending  the  party,  among  others,  were 
Pre's  parents  from  Coos  Bay  and  his  high 
school  coach,  Walt  McClure. 

There  was  lots  of  track  talk.  Other  kinds 
of  talk,  too. 

Mrs.  Moore  remembers  Pre  going  up  to  his 
Finnish  friends  and  saying  a  certain  Fin- 
nish word  right  to  their  faces — a  Joke  they 
hugely  enjoyed.  Bobble  Moore  doesn't  know 
what  the  word  meant,  but  she  asked  Nancy 
Allman  and  was  told:  "If  It  means  what  he 
told  me  It  means  you  don't  want  to  hear 
it." 

There  was  talk  of  going  for  a  run  this 
morning,  followed  by  a  sauna  at  Pre's  house 
when  Moore  would  interview  him  some  more. 
"He  built  the  sauna  himself  last  fall  and 
he  was  proud  of  it,"  Mrs.  Moore  said.  "Jaakko 
Tuomlnen  (Finnish  team  leader)  said  he 
had  It  up  to  225  degrees,  and  from  a  Finn 
that's  a  compliment." 

There  was  drinking  at  the  party.  "Any- 
time you  party  with  New  Zealanders  or  Finns 
there  Is  drinking,"  Shorter  said.  He  declined 
to  say  how  much  Pre  had  to  drink  but  said 
he  thought  It  was  "enough  to  affect  his 
driving." 

Yet,  Shorter  added,  he  wasn't  afraid  to 
ride  with  Pre  last  night.  "He  was  a  good 
driver  ...  I  drove  from  Boulder,  Colo.,  to 
New  Mexico  with  him  and  was  at  ease  all 
the  time." 

The  Moores  left  the  party  early.  Pre. 
Shorter  and  Nancy  Allman  left  about  12:15 
a.m..  Shorter  recalls. 

"We  all  three  got  Into  the  MO  and  drove 
down  to  the  UO  ticket  office  where  Nancy 
had  left  her  car  and  let  her  off,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Then  he  drove  me  home.  .  .  ." 

As  Shorter  and  the  Moores  sat  In  their 
living  room  this  morning,  they  talked  about 
the  kind  of  person  Pre  was  and  his  impact 
on  track.  He  was  the  most  widely  known 
American  trackman  of  all. 

Shorter  recounted  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred when  he  was  working  out  In  a  Denver 
park.  An  onlooker  asked  Shorter's  com- 
panion, who  had  stopped  to  rest,  "Hey,  Is 
that  Steve  Prefontalne?" 

"Even  at  home,  where  I'm  not  known,  he 
Is,"  Shorter  said. 

What  of  Ken  Moore's  profile  on  Pre  for 
Sports  Illustrated? 

He  had  already  called  the  magazine  and  he 
Intends  to  keep  on  writing.  "Not  an  obituary, 
but  a  valedictory,"  he  said. 

Most  Popular  Track  Athletb 
(By  John  Conrad) 

BUI  Delllnger  and  Norv  Rltchey  seemed  to 
sum  up  the  feeling  of  most  people  early 
today  as  they  learned  of  Steve  Prefontalne's 
death  In  an  auto  accident  only  hours  after 
running  a  5,000-meter  race  at  Hayward 
Field. 

"I  think  the  fact  people  thought  of  him  as 
superhuman  makes  it  a  lot  tougher  to  ac- 
cept," said  Delllnger  the  UO  track  coach  who 
had  also  supervised  Pre's  workouts.  "I  don't 
think  most  people  looked  at  him  In  an  ordi- 
nary sense." 

Added  Rltchey;  the  UO  athletic  director: 

"The  Impact  is  unbelievable  and  the  shroud 
Is  over  the  whole  nation,  Just  not  Eugene  or 
Coos  Bay." 

That  seemed  to  be  the  case  as  most  of 


those  associated  with  Prefontalne  learned 
of  his  death  sometime  after  a  party  Thursdav 
night  in  honor  of  the  Finnish  athletes  Pre 
had  brought  to  Oregon. 

Only  a  couple  of  hours  before,  he  had 
come  within  a  second  of  his  American  record 
in  the  5.000-meters  at  Mayward  Field. 

Two  of  the  people  most  Instrumental  in 
Prefontalne's  development  were  unavailable 
for  comment.  Walt  McClure,  the  former 
Marshfield  High  track  coach  who  was  Pre's 
first  coach,  was  not  home.  He  reportedly  was 
en  route  to  Eugene  early  this  morning  with 
Prefontalne's  parents  only  hours  after  the 
group  had  returned  to  Coos  Bay  following  the 
meet  Thursday  night.  Bill  Bowerman.  the 
former  University  of  Oregon  coach,  could  not 
be  reached. 

People  who  were  available  and  had  gotten 
the  news  had  received  It  in  every  manner 
Imaginable,  some  from  people  on  the  East 
Coast,  or  other  points,  who  had  heard  the 
news  and  wanted  to  confirm  it. 

"I've  had  calls  from  New  York.  Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle,"  Delllnger  said.  "But  I'm  still  in 
shock,  it's  a  shame  to  see  his  promising  career 
snuffed  out  Just  when  he  was  reaching  his 
peak." 

Mark  Fleg,  the  Oregon  mller,  considers 
himself  the  Oregon  runner  probably  closest 
to  Prefontalne. 

"It  was  hard  to  get  to  know  him,"  Pleg 
said.  "He  was  an  idol  of  mine  even  though  I 
was  running  with  him.  A  lot  of  times  it  was 
his  encouragement  that  picked  me  up  and 
kept  me  going  when  things  were  really 
discouraging. 

"I  was  at  his  place  with  some  guys  playing 
cards  yesterday  before  the  meet." 

The  Ironic  thing  about  Prefontalne's  deatli 
was  that  It  came  after  the  completion  of  the 
Finnish  tour  that  he  had  worked  so  hard  to 
put  together,  and  after  a  party  attended  by 
practically  all  those  close  to  Pre  at  the  home 
of  Geoff  HolUster. 

"We  were  Involved  In  a  lot  of  things  to- 
gether," said  Holllster,  for  whom  Prefontalne 
worked  at  the  Athletic  Department  sporting 
goods  store.  "In  business  and  well  as  In  run- 
ning, it  was  amazing  the  things  he  could  do." 
Juakko  Tuomlnen,  the  leader  of  the  Finn- 
ish athletes,  said  that  It  was  uncertain  this 
morning  when  his  group  would  leave.  They 
had  been  scheduled  to  fly  out  of  town  today. 
Throughout  the  morning,  expressions  of 
sympathy  came  from  various  sources,  includ- 
ing Gov.  Bob  Straub  and  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield. 
Bud  Gauthler  of  Madras,  who  staged  one  of 
the  Finnish  meets  for  Pre,  was  at  the  Hoi- 
listers'  Thursday  night  and  had  barely  ar- 
rived home  before  being  Informed  of  the  news 
by  a  call  from  Pendleton. 

"Last  night  my  little  boy  was  playing 
around  with  Pre,"  Gauthler  said,  "How  do 
I  wake  him  up  and  tell  him  this?  Pre  was 
going  to  come  to  my  house  Monday.  He  was 
interested  In  building  an  A-frame  house  in 
this  area  so  he  could  work  out  for  the  Olym- 
pics at  altitude.  I  remember  before  we  left, 
he  begged  me  at  least  three  times  not  to 
drive  all  the  way  home  because  he  was  afraid 
1  was  too  tired.  How  do  you  explain  It?" 

Bill  Hugglns,  a  Coos  Bay  Insurance  man 
whose  son  ran  with  Pre  In  high  school,  was 
another  who  visited  with  Pre  at  the  Hol- 
llsters  Thursday  night  before  returning  home. 
"I  Just  chatted  with  him  briefly  and  told 
him  to  stop  by  the  house  next  time  he  was 
home,"  Hugglns  said.  "I'm  Just  sick  ...  and 
you  can  imagine  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity here.  He's  a  part  of  a  lot  of  people's 
lives  In  this  community  and  people  are  numb. 
"It's  a  personal  loss  to  a  lot  of  people." 
Kenny  Moore,  the  marathon  runner  who 
was  doing  a  piece  on  Prefontalne  for  Sports 
Illustrated,  was  almost  In  tears  as  he  spoke. 
"My  emotional  reaction  Is  so  strong  because 
I  know  how  Impatient  he  would  be  with  us 
over  our  inability  to  handle  this  situation," 
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Moore  said.  "Something  a  lot  of  people  didn't 
know  was  that  he  had  all  kinds  of  lucrative 
offers  in  and  out  of  track  from  places  all 
over  the  country.  But  he  stayed  here  and 
sort  of  scrambled  out  his  existence  because 
these  are  his  people  and  where  his  roots  are." 

Said  Frank  Shorter,  who  came  to  Eugene 
to  run  against  Pre  Thursday  night: 

"He's  probably  drawn  more  recognition  to 
track  and  field  than  anyone  in  the  last  10-15 
years  except  maybe  Jim  Ryun,"  Shorter  said. 
"He's  easily  the  most  popular  track  athlete 
in  this  country. 

"I  got  to  know  him  personally  and  I  don't 
think  he  was  as  political  as  people  say.  He 
just  couldn't  understand  why  people  (AAU) 
would  block  his  way  when  he  wasn't  trying 
CO  hurt  anybody.  He  had  the  same  frustra- 
tions as  a  iot  of  us,  but  most  of  us  weren't 
as  quick  to  speak  out." 

Added  Rltchey: 

"He  was  trying  very  hard  to  live  down 
his  image  of  being  unpatriotic." 

Pre's  Last  Oni  a  Good  One 
(By  John  Conrad  of  the  Register-Guard) 

Steve  Prefontalne's  final  race  was  in  a  way 
indicative  of  how  he  dominated  distance  run- 
ning in  America.  He  had  Just  run  the  second- 
fastest  5,000  meters  ever  by  an  American — 
second  only  to  his  own  U.S.  record,  of 
course — yet  he  was  anything  but  satisfied. 

Pour  hours  later.  Just  two  years  out  of 
college  and  24  years  old,  Prefontalne  was 
killed  in  a  one-car  accident  In  Eugene.  But, 
as  a  crowd  of  some  7,000  filed  out  of  Hayward 
Field  Thursday  night.  Pre  said  he  was  Just 
one  race  from  being  ready  to  go  for  a  world 
record  that  he  coveted  so  much — something 
to  add  to  his  seven  American  records  at  every 
distance  from  2,000  to  10,000  meters. 

"I  Just  need  one  fast  race  and  then  I'll  be 
ready,"  he  said  following  a  13:23.8  tour  for 
5,000  meters.  "I'll  run  the  mile  in  the  Bower- 
man Classic  (June  7)  and  I  know  I'm  ready 
to  run  under  four  minutes.  Then  we'll  see 
what  happens  In  the  5,000." 

Pre  had  no  trouble  disposing  of  Frank 
Shorter.  He  took  off  with  21/2  laps  to  go  and 
Shorter  didn't  give  chase.  Pre  passed  the 
three-mile  mark  In  12:58.8  to  Shorter's 
13:06.4,  and  although  Shorter  finished  with 
a  lifetime  best  of  13:32.2  in  the  5,000,  Pre  was 
well  ahead  and  actually  not  that  far  off  his 
American  record  of  13:22.7. 

Although  there  were  no  records,  It  was  an 
outstanding  meet  In  several  areas. 

The  highlights: 

Mac  Wilklns  set  a  new  Hayward  Field  dis- 
cuss record  with  a  throw  of  212-3  to  upset 
Finland's  Penttl  Kahma,  the  top-ranked  dis- 
cus thrower  in  the  world.  Kahma,  who  had 
a  lifetime  best  of  219-3  last  weekend,  was 
over  200  feet  on  every  throw  but  settled  for 
second  at  211-4. 

Jorma  Jaakola  of  Finland  unloaded  a  269-0 
Javelin  throw  on  his  final  effort  to  defeat  the 
Army's  Bob  Wallis,  who  had  looked  to  be  the 
easy  winner  with  a  throw  of  262-7. 

Gary  Barger,  who  will  compete  for  Oregon 
In  the  steeplechase  at  the  NCAA  meet  next 
weekend,  became  the  15th  Duck  runner  to 
go  under  four  minutes  In  the  mile  as  he  set 
a  blistering  opening  pace  and  kept  It  up  to 
win  In  3:58.8. 

And,  Tom  Woods  of  Oregon  State  went  7-2 
In  the  high  Jump. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  four  Ducks  earned  a 
trip  to  the  NCAA  meet  next  week.  Mark  Felg 
showed  signs  of  coming  out  of  his  slump  by 
posting  a  4:00.4  mile,  Dave  Hagmeier  re- 
corded a  lifetime  best  of  51.8  In  the  Inter- 
mediate hurdles,  Dave  Taylor  was  clocked 
In  13:30.6  for  three  mUes  and  Dave  Voor- 
heee  had  a  lifetime  best  of  191-8  In  the 
discus. 

Oregon  Coach  Bill  Delllnger  said  all  will 
Join  Paul  Gels,  Scott  Daggatt,  Craig  Brlg- 
nam,   Barger    and   Terrv   Williams    at   the 


NCAA  meet.  Delllnger  said  he  may  also  take 
hammer  thrower  Rich  Perkins,  who  had  a 
lifetime  best  of  189-3  to  finish  fourth  In 
an  event  won  by  Steve  DeAutremont  with 
a  heave  of  216-6. 

Prefontalne  and  Shorter  seemed  to  be  on 
record  pace  after  the  first  mile,  as  they  were 
paced  by  Gels  and  Williams  for  three  laps 
and  clocked  the  mile  in  4:17  after  an  open- 
ing 63-second  lap. 

But  the  pair  slowed  to  66-second  pace  in 
the  second  mile  and  when  Shorter  began 
the  third  mile  with  a  68-second  lap,  Pre 
took  off  on  his  own.  He  finished  up  the  three 
mile  with  laps  of  63,  64  and  63  but  said  he 
wasn't  thinking  in  terms  of  a  record  at  any 
point. 

"I  felt  sluggish,"  he  said.  "I  felt  Frank 
throw  that  68  and  decided  to  throw  in  some- 
thing fast.  If  he  had  come  with  me  it  would 
have  been  a  race.  But  after  the  first  mile 
I  wasn't  thinking  about  any  records." 

Shorter  felt  the  change  in  altitude  after 
fiylng  In  Wednesday  from  Colorado  affected 
him,  and  Prefontalne  said  he  wasn't  sur- 
prised. 

"It  took  me  a  week  to  recover  after  I  came 
home  from  there  this  winter,"  he  said. 
"Coming  down  from  altitude  takes  some  get- 
ting used  to." 

Pre  felt  that  his  strength  was  better  than 
ever,  but  his  overall  fitness  still  had  a  way  to 
go.  But  not  far. 

"I  need  a  couple  of  weeks  before  I'm  ready 
to  really  turn  one  on,"  he  said.  "Ill  get  a 
good  mile  in  the  Bowerman  Classic,  then  if 
I  run  in  the  AAU  that  could  be  good.  But, 
If  the  AAU  doesn't  give  me  permission  to 
run  where  I  want  In  Europe  this  summer,  I 
won't  run  in  their  meet." 

Wilklns  and  Kahma  had  a  very  Impressive 
battle  in  the  discus.  While  Kahma  was  over 
200  feet  on  all  six  of  his  throws,  Wilklns  hit 
his  winning  toss  on  his  first  try.  Then  he 
had  two  fouls,  a  209-5,  another  foul  and  a 
final  207-7. 

In  the  mile,  Barger  attained  a  goal  he 
established  In  high  school  days  by  breaking 
the  four-minute  barrier. 

"I  wanted  to  run  imder  foiir  minutes  and 
I  knew  this  would  be  a  good  chance,"  he 
said.  "Lars  (Kaupang)  said  he  was  going  out 
fast,  but  I  felt  good  and  Just  decided  to 
take  off. 

"I  think  this  will  help  me  in  the  steeple- 
chase. I  ran  the  steeple  and  three  mile  in 
the  Pac-8  and  a  race  like  this  will  get  the 
sharpness  back  in  my  legs." 

Felg,  who  didn't  even  place  In  the  Pac-8 
meet,  was  more  pleased  to  run  a  good  race 
than  disappointed  to  Just  miss  a  sub-four 
minute  tour. 

"I  Just  needed  a  little  confidence,"  he  said. 
"I  had  a  real  good  workout  last  Saturday 
and  today  I  Just  went  out  and  ran  as  hard  as 
I  could  all  the  way." 

[From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register-Guard, 
May  31,  1975] 

He  Was  Bill  Bowebman's  "Kind  of  Gtjt" 
(By  Dave  Frel) 

Up  front  and  talented. 

That  was  Steve  Prefontalne. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  which  meant  the  most 
to  him  as  he  made  it  a  point  never  to  separ- 
ate his  attitude  from  bis  abilities. 

Consequently,  many  accused  him  of  run- 
ning with  his  mouth.  For  those  of  weak 
faith,  he  produced  seven  American  records. 

The  higher-ups  in  the  governing  bodies  of 
amateur  sport  didn't  appreciate  his  ongoing 
campaign  on  behalf  of  athletes  and  their 
rights. 

But  those  who  knew  him  best  appreciated 
Steve  Prefontalne. 

A  coach's  athlete  ...  an  athlete's  athlete. 

His  own  man. 

All  of  these,  he  was. 


"As  soon  as  he  came  In  here  he  was  mj 
kind  of  guy,"  said  former  Oregon  track  Coach 
Bill  Bowerman,  "because  he  was  outgoing 
and  honest.  He  may  have  opened  the  door  to 
emancipate  the  athlete  In  bring  the  Finns 
over  here. 

"To  my  knowledge  no  one  has  ever  ac- 
complished something  like  this  without  ac- 
cepting dictatorship.  Because  of  who  he  was 
and  his  integrity,  it  opened  new  avenues  for 
the  athletes. 

"This  is  a  big  loss  to  our  university,  state 
and  nation." 

Prefontalne,  24,  was  killed  early  Friday  In 
a  one-car  accident  in  Elugene.  The  official 
autopsy  report  released  Friday  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Wilson,  assistant  medical  examiner  for 
Lane  County,  listed  the  official  cause  of 
death  as  "traumatic  asphyxiation,  a  form  of 
suffocation. 

Prefontalne's  chest  and  stomach  were  com- 
pressed under  the  weight  of  his  overturned 
MGB  sports  car,  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  breathe,  Wilson  said.  He  couldn't 
have  lived  more  than  a  minute  under  those 
circumstances,  according  to  the  doctor. 

Wilson  said  that  Prefontalne  suffered  no 
other  injuries  which,  In  themselves,  would 
have  caused  death. 

Laboratory  analysis  of  a  sample  of  Prefon- 
talne's blood  showed  a  blood  alcohol  con- 
tent level  of  .16  of  1  per  cent.  Under  Oregon 
law,  a  driver  is  considered  to  be  under  the 
Infiuence  of  alcohol  at  a  blood  alcohol  con- 
tent level  of  .10  of  1  per  cent.  A  more  serious 
driving  Incapacity  is  presumed  if  blood  al- 
cohol content  exceeds  .15  of  1  per  cent. 

Prefontalne,  who  lived  alone  at  1424  Mc- 
Klnley  St.  In  Eugene,  Is  survived  by  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Prefontalne 
of  Coos  Bay,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Don 
Plemlng  of  CoqulUe  and  Linda  Prefontalne 
of  Eugene. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  3  p.m. 
Monday  In  the  stadium  at  Marshfield  High 
School  in  Coos  Bay.  Rev.  Thomas  Murdock 
of  Coos  Bay  will  say  a  prayer  and  two  of 
Pre's  former  coaches,  Walt  McClure  of 
Marshfield  High  and  Bowerman,  will  deliver 
eulogies. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial 
Park  In  Coos  Bay  and  will  be  closed  to  all 
but  family  and  pallbearers. 

Frank  Shorter,  Jon  Anderson,  Jim  Sey- 
mour, Brett  Williams,  Bob  Williams,  and 
Geoff  Holllster,  all  runners  or  former  run- 
ners, were  named  as  pallt^earers. 

Donations  to  the  Steve  Prefontalne  Memo- 
rial Fund  may  be  made  In  care  of  Walt  Mc- 
Clure, 1606  Cottonwood,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon 
97420. 

KEZI-TV  (9)  will  telecast  a  special  tribute 
to  Prefontalne  Sunday  at  10:30  p.m. 

Bill  Delllnger,  who  coached  Pre  off  and  on 
since  1969,  called  his  death  "a  great  personal 
loss,  a  great  loss  for  all  the  fans  of  track 
and  field.  We  can  all  reflect  back  to  the 
great  moments  In  this  state  and  all  over, 
wherever  he  competed. 

"I  guess  you'd  have  to  say  he  was  the 
ideal  type  of  a  guy  a  coach  likes  to  have. 
He  was  a  very  talented  runner,  a  very  dedi- 
cated runner,  very  coachable.  He  asked  for 
and  followed  advice  very,  very  well." 

"He  told  me  last  night  (Thursday)  that 
he  felt  he  was  Just  starting  to  run  well,  that 
the  season  had  Just  begun,"  continued 
Delllnger. 

"He  thought  he  was  the  best  In  the  world 
and  wsis  aiming  for  1976  (Montreal  Olym- 
pics) ." 

"Anybody  that  appreciates  track  and  field 
had  to  appreciate  his  competitiveness."  said 
South  Eugene  track  coach  Harry  Johnson. 

"Pre  was  the  epitome  of  the  track  athlete 
because  he  had  the  ability  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  of  the  competitive  experience  and 
there  aren't  many  guys  who  can  do  that. 

"He  had  the  tools  and  he  could  do  it  when- 
ever he  wanted  to. 
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Ode  to  S.  Roland 


You  came  out  hot  and  flashing 

Like  a  Spanish  fighting  bull. 
Your  chest  went  stretching  forward 

Straight  hair  flying  from  your  skull. 
Your  knees  came  high,  the  arms  they  swung. 

You  sneered  around  the  bend. 
Leaping,  diving,  baring  all 

Exhausted  in  the  end. 
You  called  the  fouls  and  formed  the  words 

That  told  it  as  it  was. 
A  warrior  running  rampant,  wild. 

In  pain  you  never  paused. 
For  six  short  years  we  followed  you; 

You  always  grabbed  the  lead. 
And  now  it's  over.  Just  like  that. 

The  hearts  begin  to  bleed. 
No  more  will  dirt  in  London,  Oslo, 

Crxish  beneath  your  feet. 
It's  up  to  other  artists  now 

To  make  the  tempo  sweet. 
No  more  to  pound  the  dusty  roads 

Or  touch  the  emerald  green; 
No  man  again  to  taste 

Your  thrilling  madness  in  Eugene. 
— Dick  Buerkle, 

distance  runner 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Dick  Buerkle,  the  world's  fourth  ranking 
6,000  meter  runner  in  1974  and  Steve  Pre- 
fontalne's  chief  competition  among  Ameri- 
cans at  that  distance,  called  the  Register- 
Guard  from  his  home  In  Rochester,  N.Y.  On 
the  trip  home  from  the  China  track  tour, 
Dick  Buerkle  composed  a  poem  about  Steve 
Roland  Prefontalne,  a  poem  he  wanted  "Pre's 
people"  to  read. 


For  Pee 
The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race 
We  chaired  you  through  the  market  place; 
Man  and  boy  stood  cheering  by, 
And  home  we  brought  you  shoulder-hlgb. 

Today,  the  road  all  runners  come, 
ShoTilder-high  we  bring  you  home. 
And  set  you  at  your  threshold  down. 
Townsman  of  a  stiller  town. 

Smart  lad,  to  slip  betimes  away 
From  fields  where  glory  does  not  stay 
And  early  though  the  laurel  grows 
It  withers  quicker  than  the  rose. 

Eyes  the  shady  night  has  shut 
Cannot  see  the  record  cut, 
And  silence  sounds  no  worse  than  cheers 
After  earth  has  stopped  the  ears. 

Now  you  will  not  swell  the  rout 
Of  lads  that  wore  their  honors  out, 
Runners  whom  renown  outran 
And  the  name  died  before  the  man. 

So  set,  before  the  echoes  fade. 
The  fleet  foot  on  the  sill  of  shade. 
And  hold  to  the  low  lintel  up 
The  still -defended  challenge  cup. 

And  round  the  early-laureled  head 
Will  flock  to  gaze  the  strengthless  dead, 
And  find  unwlthered  on  Its  ciirls 
The  garland  briefer  than  a  girl's. 
To  an  Athlete  Dying  Young 

— A.  E.  HonSMAN. 


(From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Registar-Guard, 
Junel,  1975] 

Only  PntsT 
(By  Blaine  Newnham) 

Pre  didn't  have  much  use  for  sports 
writers. 

Most  sports  writers  didn't  have  much  use 
for  Pre. 

He  was  arrogant,  he  was  Impatient,  he 
could  be  rude  and  he  eschewed  small  talk. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  Steve 
Prefontalne.  He  was  standing  on  a  balcony 
overlooking  a  swimming  pool  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  California  following  the  1971  UjS.- 
Russlan  meet  at  Berkeley. 
I  Introduced  myself. 

"I'm  not  talking  to  reporters  any  more," 
he  said.  "I've  decided  that  I'd  better  keep  my 
mouth  shut  around  newspaper  people." 

I  had  mentioned  his  race  against  the  Rus- 
sians. I  asked  about  his  strategy,  and  about 
pace. 

His  eyes  twinkled.  He  leaned  back  against 
the  edge  of  the  balcony  and  started  talking 
about  Harold  Norpoth  and  Michel  Jazy,  two 
of  the  great  European  runners. 

"I  thought  you  weren't  going  to  talk  to 
sports  writers  any  more?  "  I  said. 

"You  haven't  asked  me  any  stupid  ques- 
tion yet,"  he  said. 

Two  months  later  I  was  In  Eugene  smd 
became  privileged  to  see  most  of  Pre's  great 
races.  I  saw  his  last  one. 

In  my  mind,  his  greatest  race  was  his 
worst  defeat:  the  Olympic  5,000-meter  final 
In  Munich. 

The  pace  was  agonizingly  slow,  slower  than 
the  10,000  meters  the  week  before.  Pre  knew 
he  couldn't  lead  the  entire  race  and  hope  to 
win.  He  also  knew  he  couldn't  kick  the  last 
lap  off  a  slow  pace. 

With  one  mile  left  in  the  race.  Pre  took 
off.  He  pulled  the  rest  of  the  world  through 
one  of  the  most  exciting  races  ever  held. 

Pre  battled  the  great  Lasse  Viren  over 
the  last  600  meters.  Twice  in  the  last  300 
meters  he  tried  to  make  a  move,  but  got 
Jostled,  his  momentum  tied  up  in  tangled 
feet. 

At  the  finish,  he  was  spent.  He  couldn't 
hang  on  for  third  and  an  Olympic  medal. 
But  that,  to  me.  was  Pre. 
I     "He  never  ran  for  second  or  third,"  said 
Bin  Bowerman,  "he  never  even  considered  it." 
'     I  remembered  the  1968  Olympics  at  Mexico 
City.  And  Jim  Ryun's  failure  to  chase  Kip 
Kelno  in  the  1,500  meters  after  Kelno  stole 
the  race  with  a  lightning  pace. 
I    "If  I'd  have  gone  with  Kelno,"  said  Ryun, 
I  might  not  have  gotten  second." 
I    Just  as  Ryun  and  other  American  runners 
stood  still  from  the  dictatorial  policies  of  the 
.XJ.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Amateur 
lAthletlc  Union,  Pre  forced  the  pace. 
I    He   was   impatient   with   life.   He  was  so 
awesomely  competitive  that  he  was  rude  to 
those  who  would  stand  in  the  way  of  people 
trying  to  help  themselves. 

He  fought  for  a  national  sports  program, 
he  fought  against  AAU's  policy  to  limit  the 
travel  of  American  athletes  in  Europe,  and 
he  fought  to  keep  track  and  field  on  a  high 
level  m  Eugene. 

He  was  Intensely  loyal  to  Eugene  and  the 
university. 

"He  knew  we  were  In  trouble  raising  money 
for  the  new  grandstand,"  said  Bowerman. 
"That's  why  he  went  out  and  got  Dave  Wottle 
to  run  against  him  In  a  mile.  He  knew  It 
wasn't  his  distance,  but  he  knew  It  was  the 
race  we  needed  to  draw  fans. 

"That  same  year,  Pre  got  every  member  of 
the  Oregon  track  team  to  make  a  donation 
to  the  Restoration  fund." 

Bowerman  thinks  Pre's  success  In  bringing 

the  Finnish  team  to  America  Is  a  milestone. 

"Let's  hope  that  the  AAU  doesn't  remember 

Pre  as  a  troublemaker  and  be  relieved  that 

they  won't  have  any  more  problems. 

"Pre  opened  the  gate  to  International 
communications.  Let's  keep  It  open." 

Pre  started  track  In  the  eight  grade  at  a 
Coos  Bay  Junior  high. 

"I  found  I  was  doing  something  I  wasn't 
dead  last  at,"  he  said  once.  "I  was  at  the 
point  of  giving  up  athletics  and  going  down 
a  different  trail.  I  know  one  thing,  If  Td 
done  that,  I  wouldn't  be  In  college  right 
now.  I'd  probably  be  In  a  shack  somewhere 
m  the  mountains,  doping  It  up." 

Pre  told  that  to  a  class  at  Roosevelt  Jun- 
ior High  School.  He  never  once  mentioned 
his   work   with   kids   to  the  press,   which 
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quoted  him  liberally  on  about  every  other 
subject. 

"Pre  wanted  the  Image  of  a  swashbuckling 
pirate,"  said  Bowerman.  "He  never  wanted 
people  to  think  of  him  as  a  do-gooder.  And 
yet,  he  had  a  deep  feeling  for  the  kids." 

Pre  lived  hard,  and  he  died  hard.  But  what 
is  his  legacy? 

"The  goals  he  set  for  himself  drove  others 
to  strive  to  beat  him,  giving  the  United 
States  what  Is  now  the  best  fieet  of  distance 
runners  It  has  ever  had,"  said  Dick  Buerkle 
one  of  Pre's  strongest  competitors. 

But  Is  there  a  man  to  step  forward  and 
challenge  the  AAU? 

What  will  become  of  national  track  and 
field  meets  In  Eugene?  Pre  never  ran  a  bad 
race  at  Hay  ward  Field.  To  arrange  a  good 
meet,  all  you  needed  to  do  was  find  some 
competition  for  Pre.  Pre  Is  gone. 

A  Jogger  moved  slowly  down  Hllyard  as  I 
drove  to  work  Friday  morning,  the  news  of 
Pre's  death  ringing  In  my  ears. 

I  had  often  seen  Pre  Jog  the  very  same 
route  on  cold,  rainy  winter  mornings.  I  al- 
ways smiled,  Jxixtaposing  Pre  on  Hllyard 
Street  with  Pre  in  Munich,  a  neighbor  and 
an  Olympian. 

Pre  loved  Eugene.  He  would  hope  that  the 
full  spectrum  of  track  and  field  In  this  com- 
munity would  continue  as  he  left  It.  From 
Jogging  to  all-comers  meets,  to  four-mile 
relay  records  at  South,  to  an  NCAA  cham- 
pionship for  the  U  of  O,  to  a  return  of  the 
Finnish  national  team  to  Hayward  Field. 

Run  for  first.  Don't  even  think  about  sec- 
ond or  third. 

Steve  Prefontaine 
(By  Blaine  Newnham) 

Bill  Bowerman  looked  out  from  the  new 
west  grandstand  at  Hayward  Field.  Across 
Stevenson  Track,  out  Into  the  verdant  hills 
of  east  Eugene.  To  where  Steve  Prefontalne 
was  killed. 

The  American  flag  at  the  south  end  of 
Hayward  Field  stood  at  halfmast  Saturday 
during  the  state  AAA  track  and  field  cham- 
plonshlps. 

"I  think  Pre  would  have  wanted  It  right  up 
at  the  top,"  Bowerman  said  softly.  "That's 
where  Pre  always  wanted  to  be." 

It  Is  Impressive  to  summarize  the  career  of 
Steve  Roland  Prefontaine  by  saying  that  he 
set  American  records  14  different  times,  that 
he  broke  the  four-minute  mile  nine  times, 
had  25  races  faster  than  8:40  for  two  miles, 
and  10  races  faster  than  13:30  for  5,000 
meters. 

But  there  was  more  to  the  man  than  races 
won  and  records  set,  and  nobody  knew  It 
better  than  Bill  Bowerman,  Eugene's  living 
legend. 

"Pre  never  had  btirnlng  speed,"  said  Bower- 
man, "but  he  had  burning  desire  and  more 
determination  than  anyone  I've  ever  been 
associated  with  In  track  and  field,  or  any 
other  sport. 

"Pre  wasn't  necessarily  born  to  run,  but  be 
was  born  to  compete." 

Bill  Bowerman  first  saw  Pre  run  at  a  cross 
country  meet  at  North  Eugene  High  School. 
Pre  was  a  freshman  at  Mashfield  High. 

"Walt  McClure  (the  Marshfleld  coach)  had 
already  told  me  about  this  little  guy  who  was 
a  good  one.  Pre  was  a  14-year-old  freshman, 
and  ran  about  as  well  as  any  freshman 
could." 

It  was  destiny  that  Pre  would  enroll  at 
Oregon  and  run  for  Bowerman. 

"Walt  McClure  had  run  for  BlU  Hayward," 
said  Bowerman.  "He  was  one  of  a  half-dozen 
carry  overs  from  the  Hayward  period.  Walt's 
father  ran  for  Bill  Hayward." 

Bowerman  reflected  quietly  on  the  great 
moments  of  Prefontalne's  10-year  running 
career. 

"A  multitude  of  great  races,"  he  said. 
"When  Pre  ran  8:41  In  high  school  you  knew 
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He  had  as  much  talent  as  anyone  In  the 

world." 

It  was  In  his  first  year  at  the  university, 
as  a  freshman  on  the  last  Oregon  team  to 
win  the  NCAA  championship,  that  Pre  ran 
what  Bowerman  considers  his  most  memo- 
rable race. 

It  was  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Six  days  before 
the  NCAA  three-mile  final,  Pre  gashed  his 
foot  on  an  exposed  metal  bolt  at  the  swim- 
ming pool  of  the  hotel.  It  took  six  stitches  to 
close  the  wound. 

■A  doctor  took  one  look  at  It,"  said  Bower- 
man, "and  told  us  Pre  couldn't  walk  for  two 
weeks.  Pre  said  he  needed  to  work  out  so 
bed  be  ready  for  the  race." 

Bowerman  called  Dr.  Donald  Slocum  In 
Eugene.  Slocum  recommended  another  doc- 
tor In  Des  Moines.  Meanwhile,  Pre  soaked  his 
foot  every  hour  for  the  remaining  five  days. 
He  couldn't  do  anything  else  because  Bow- 
erman told  him  not  to  run. 

The  coaches  met  to  decide  whether  a  pre- 
lim was  needed  in  the  three-mile. 

"I  told  them  to  go  ahead  and  have  a  pre- 
lim," said  Bowerman,  "I  didn't  give  a  damn. 
My  guy  is  used  in  running  two  races." 

Apparently,  the  bluff  worked.  The  coaches 
voted  not  to  have  preliminaries  and  Pre  had 
a  reprieve. 

"Pre  was  very  easy  to  coach,"  said  Bow- 
erman. "We  told  him  to  stay  in  the  pack,  to 
protect  his  foot.  The  pace  was  slow,  the 
race  made  to  order  for  him.  He  won  easily, 
but  I'm  sure  It  had  to  hurt." 

It  did. 

"When  I  took  the  tape  off  after  the  race," 
Pre  recalled,  "two  stitches  came  with  It." 

Bowerman  moved  quickly  to  Pre's  Ameri- 
can record  In  the  final  of  the  1972  Olympic 
Trails  at  Hayward  Field  when  the  University 
of  Oregon  Junior  convincingly  put  away 
America's  veteran  star,  George  Young. 

"That  was  a  great  race,"  said  Bowerman, 
"but  perhaps  the  greatest  race  I've  ever  seen 
was  In  the  Restoration  meet  a  year  ago  when 
Pre  and  Frank  Shorter  broke  the  American 
record. 

"That  was  a  record-breaking,  two-man  race 
and  I  thought  when  Shorter  was  In  front  of 
Pre  by  10  yards  in  the  last  lap  that  Pre  had 
bad  it. 

"I  don't  know  where  he  got  It  from." 

Bowerman  always  referred  to  Pre  as  a 
"tough  rube."  He  admired  toughness  above 
all  else.  His  best  competitors  were  called 
"tigers." 

"Pre,"  said  Bowerman,  "was  a  double  tiger." 

Prefontalne's  seven  American  records — 
every  record  from  2,000  meters  to  10,000 
meters — four  consecutive  NCAA  champion- 
ships, three  consecutive  NCAA  cross  country 
championships,  Pan  American  Games  cham- 
pionship, two  AAU  championships,  and  bis 
victory  in  the  Olympic  Trials  left  ample  evi- 
dence that  Pre  was  the  best  distance  runner 
In  American  history. 

Some  would  argue  for  Shorter,  an  Olym- 
pic marathon  champion,  or  for  Young,  a  dev- 
astating force  at  everything  from  two  miles 
to  the  marathon,  or  for  Gerry  Llndren,  the 
Washington  State  runner  who  doubled  In  the 
NCAA  championship  three  times. 

"Let  them  run  12  V^  miles  over  steeplechase 
barriers,"  said  one  track  expert. 

Is  there  any  doubt  who  would  have  won 
»uch  a  race  of  determination  and  guts?  Pre 
would  have  found  a  way. 

But  what  about  Olympic  championships, 
world  records,  and  his  failure  to  beat  the 
Europeans  in  Europe? 

During  his  career  at  Oregon,  and  even  after 
he  left  the  university.  Pre  and  Bowerman 
talked  once  a  week. 

"It's  better  off  If  you  can  demonstrate 
when  you  coach,"  said  Bowerman,  "and  It 
was  obvious  when  Pre  got  here  that  I  wasn't 
about  to  be  running  with  him.  I  charged 


(BUI)  Delllnger  with  the  responsibility  of 
being  on  the  course  with  him." 

Bowerman  remained  close  to  Pre,  and  they 
talked  this  last  year  about  Pre's  future,  and 
the  1976  Olympic  Games.  Bowerman  was  cer- 
tain that  Pre  wanted  to  run  well  in  the 
Olympics  more  than  anything  else.  And  he 
wanted  a  world  record. 

"He  and  I  were  talking  about  the  easy  way 
to  run  a  world  record,"  Bowerman  began. 
"The  easy  way  is  to  run  an  even  pace. 

"But,"  continued  Bowerman.  "we  both 
knew  that  you  might  well  pull  somebody 
with  almost  as  much  talent  and  more  sprint 
speed  along  so  that  he  gets  the  pot." 

Both  were  aware  of  Pre's  lack  of  a  finish- 
ing kick.  And,  yet,  both  felt  there  was  anoth- 
er way  to  win  the  Olympic  5,000  meters. 

"First  of  all,"  said  Bowerman,  "Pre  felt 
he  had  to  run  each  mile  in  4:12  or  three 
miles  in  12:36  (the  world  record  is  12:47.8), 
and  yet  he  knew  that  probably  wasn't  going 
to  be  good  enough  to  win. 

"Nobody  has  ever  run  that  fast,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  somebody  wouldn't  do  it  in 
the  Olympics." 

There  was  an  additional  factor,  or  a  weapon 
as  Bowerman  described  it,  that  Pre  felt  could 
kill  off  even  the  strongest  of  the  quick  fin- 
ishers. 

"Pre  had  the  guts  and  the  manhood  to 
run  a  varied  pace,"  said  Bowerman,  "and 
that  was  his  great  weapon  for  the  next 
Olympics. 

"Vladimir  Kuts  of  Russia  Is  the  only  man 
who  has  really  ever  used  the  weapon,  and  he 
did  so  In  destroying  every  man  In  the  field  In 
the  1956  Olympics. 

"I  think  that  Pre  was  capable  of  doing  that 
because  of  bis  physical  strength  and  Incred- 
ible determination  to  win." 

Bowerman  stopped.  He  was  talking  about 
a  man  who  would  never  run  again. 

"Those  were  the  plans,  those  were  the 
goals.  If  he  had  achieved  that,  and  still 
didn't  win,  Pre  could  have  accepted  that. 

"There  was  nobody  else  Uke  him." 

[From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)   Register-Guard, 

June  2,  1975] 

Prefontaine  Tributes  Continue 

Tributes  continue  to  mount  for  Steve 
Roland  Prefontaine.  who  will  be  burled  this 
afternoon  In  Coos  Bay. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature  Introduced  a  memorial  to  Pre- 
fontalne, who  was  killed  early  Friday  morn- 
ing In  a  one-car  automobile  accident  In 
Eugene. 

The  Oregon  Track  Club,  meanwhile,  an- 
nounced a  memorial  service  for  Pre  at  8  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  Hayward  Field. 

Friends  and  fellow  athletes  of  the  great 
runner  will  stage  a  brief  ceremony  In  Eugene 
at  the  site  of  many  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments. 

"This  service  Is  for  those  who  could  not  be 
In  Coos  Bay  Monday."  said  Jim  Putney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  Track  Club.  Those  In- 
volved In  Tuesday's  service  Include  Kenny 
Moore,  the  writer  and  marathon  runner  from 
Eugene. 

Bill  Bowerman  and  Walt  McClure,  Pre's 
coaches  at  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
Marshfleld  High  In  Coos  Bay  respectively, 
will  deliver  eulogies  at  today's  3  o'clock  serv- 
ice In  the  Marshfleld  High  Stadium  In  Coos 
Bay. 

Private  burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Me- 
morial Park  In  Coos  Bay.  Pallbearers  for  the 
service  are  Prank  Shorter,  Jon  Anderson, 
Jim  Seymour,  Brett  Williams,  Bob  Williams 
and  Geoff  Hollister,  all  runners  or  former 
runners. 

American  distance,  star  Dick  Buerkle  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  authored  a  poem  about  Pre, 
and  called  It  "Ode  to  S.  Roland."  Other 
poems  by  fans  In  Eugene  have  come  to  light. 


Contributions  to  the  memorial  fund  hon- 
oring Pre  should  be  sent  in  care  of  the 
Western  Bank  of  Coos  Bay,  285  S.  Fourth  St., 
Coos  Bay,  97420. 

In   Memory 

I  am  saddened  by  our  loss. 

Only  knowing  him  slightly,  rarely  having 
the  opportunity  to  talk  uHth  him,  I  admired 
him. 

One  need  only  see  him  run  to  admire  his 
talent,  his  determination,  his  strength,  his 
spirit. 

The  countless  hours  of  preparation,  the 
thousands  of  miles  he  ran  alone  in  the  early 
mornings  and  in  the  evenings. 

Alone,  in  the  Oregon  rain.  Alone,  in  the 
Oregon  hills.  Alone,  in  the  streets  of  Eugene, 
Alone,  at  his  home  on  Stevenson  Track. 

His  dedication  to  himself,  his  country  and 
his  sport  were  one. 

To  see  him  run,  his  fluid  stride,  his  legs 
kicking  high  behind,  his  chest  expanded,  hit 
arms  in  gentle  motion  by  his  side. 

To  see  the  pain  expressed  in  his  face,  the 
sweat  on  his  forehead,  the  conviction  withiri 
to  run  even  faster. 

To  see  hii  beauty,  the  beauty  of  what  it 
represented;  every  part  of  it. 

His  beauty,  his  pleasure:  the  beauty  he 
expressed  so  well,  the  pleasure  he  gave  so 
unselfishly  to  us  all. 

Pre's  running  now;  he'll  always  be  run- 
ning, running  to  win  and  winning. 

His  fans  are  watching,  they'll  always  be 
watching 

Watching  him  run  out  front,  carrying  the 
load,  that  determined  look  in  his  eyes,  that 
glance  at  the  scoreboard  clock,  always  look- 
ing ahead,  never  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

To  those  who  say  he  has  died,  I  ask  what 
has  died? 

His  Memory?  His  Spirit?  His  Cause? 

Pre  will  run  again,  he  will  run  every  time 
there  is  a  meet  at  Hayward,  He  will  run  every 
time  the  gun  sounds.  He  will  run  every  race 
from  2,000  meters  to  10.000. 

Pre  will  run  to  uHn,  and  he  will  wini 
Gregory  M.  Ahluian, 

Eugene. 

Pbz 
Keep  on  running. 
And  never  turn  back, 
•cause  that's  the  urge 
all  the  others  lacked. 

Keep  on  running. 

Don't  stop  to  look  behind. 

'cause  Montreal  is  near, 

and  that's  what's  on  your  mind. 

Keep  on  running. 
Never  let  them  slow  ya  down, 
'cause  Just  around  the  corner, 
you're  going  to  get  the  crown. 

Keep  on  running. 

Your  era  will  never  end. 

'cause  you're  on  top, 

and  there's  fans  arovmd  every  bend. 

MEUUfY  Mosee,  16, 

Junction  City. 

Pax 

Exultantly  riding  the  night 

I  dare  my  car  to  keep  my  pace 

High  on  wind  and  stars  and  victory  and  Into 

the  stone  wall  full  tUt 
Flung    with    godlike    force   whirling   lights 

flashing 
Earth  smashed  the  crush  of  pressure  beyond 

pain  warmth  of  blood  filling  my  hands 

helpless  to  stop  the  overflow 
spilling   Into   the   earth   aroimd   me 
With  Inestimable  sorrow  and  regret 
goodby 

Jam  Harrison, 

Kugeiu 
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[From  the  Oregonlan,  May  31, 1975] 

Track  World  Mourns  Death 

(By  Leo  Davis) 

When   there    Is   time    Kenny   Moore    will 

write    about    Steve    Prefontalne — the    man 

and  the  athlete. 

Moore  writes  as  well  as  Pre  ran.  with  Iltte 
pretense,  with  Insight,  with  telling  eSect. 
And  best  of  all  with  compassion,  the  bond 
between  distance  runners. 

But  Friday,  as  he  struggled  to  accept  the 
news  of  Prefontalne 's  death  In  an  early 
morning  auto  accident,  words  avoided  blm. 
Kenny  struggled  as  be  never  struggled  with 
an  Olympic  marathon. 

"My  emotional  feelings  on  this  are  very 
strong.  Pre  could  have  accepted  this  sort 
of  thing  better  than  I." 

Moore  was  at  Hayward  Field  Thursday 
night  to  do  a  Sports  Illustrated  profile  on 
Pre  and  Lasse  Viren,  Finland's  double  gold 
medal  winner  In  the  1972  Olympics  in  Mu- 
nich. "When  Vlren  cancelled,  the  story 
turned  out  to  be  a  profile  on  Pre." 

In  the  callous  crush  of  a  news  confer- 
ence, Moore  reached  for  words.  "I  would 
say  that  Pre's  legacy  Is  that  he  doubled 
the  efforts  of  the  rest  of  us  toward  restruc- 
turing American  sports  where  it  is  lacking. 
His  contributions  to  track  and  field  were 
enormous." 

His  impact  on  Eug^ene  was  even  greater. 
"Pre  didn't  want  to  turn  on  crowds  as  much 
as  pay  them  back.  He  had  great  sense  of 
his  own  roots — he  had  chances  to  go  Into 
business  but  wouldn't  consider  them  Just 
because  he  didn't  want  to  leave  his  people." 
At  that  moment  Moore  couldn't  accu- 
rately measure  the  loss,  nor  could  countless 
other  Prefontalne  friends,  enemies  and  ad- 
mirers. 

Dick  Buerkle,  a  long-time  rival,  heard  the 
news  as  he  was  checking  bis  baggage 
through  customs  In  Seattle  after  a  tour  of 
China.  "I  could  cry."  he  said  softly.  "It 
leaves  me  numb." 

Dr.  Leroy  Walker,  who  will  coach  the  U.S. 
men's  track  and  field  team  at  Montreal  In 
1976,  spoke  in  the  hush  that  followed  the 
news.  "It  was  a  great  tragedy  and  a  great 
loss  to  our  team.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
distance  runners  li  the  world  and  there  Is 
no  doubt  he  woiild  have  been  on  the  Ameri- 
can team." 

The  news  stunned  Bowerman.  "He  was  the 
greatest  athlete  I  ever  coached  and  a  fine 
person.  He  really  loved  life." 

Yale  coach  Bob  Olegengack,  who  had 
taken  the  American  team  to  China,  and  Don 
Kardong,  a  member  of  that  delegation,  spoke 
as  one. 
"He  was  too  young  to  die." 
Reaction,  generally,  was  In  that  tone.  Sen- 
ator Mark  Hatfield  said,  "It  la  tragic  when 
any  young  person  dies  and  the  potential  for 
a  full,  productive  life  is  snuffed  out.  Steve 
Prefontalne  was  an  Oregon  tiger  of  the  fin- 
est tradition." 

University  president  Robert  Clark  echoed 
the  sentiment.  "The  stunning  news  has 
crushed  those  of  us  who  knew  and  admired 
this  outstanding  young  athlete.  We  mourn 
for  him  and  his  family  and  for  the  days  of 
his  glory  that  shall  come   no  more." 

The  Oregon  Track  Club  found  a  spokes- 
man in  president  Jim  Putney.  "Steve's  life 
burned  bright  on  and  off  the  field  and  today 
we  all  experience  a  little  darkness  because 
of  the  loss." 

Finally  it  was  left  for  Frank  Shorter,  the 
1972  Olympic  marathon  champion  and  run- 
ner-up to  Steve  in  that  5,000  meter  race  to 
give  his  death  track  and  field  perspective. 
"He  always  made  me  run  my  best  (Shorter 
had  a  PR  Thursday  night  as  testimony).  He 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  competitors  I  have 
ever  known.  He  never  ran  less  than  all  out." 
Pre's  contribution  to  the  sport  did  not 
end  there,  however.  "He  has  drawn  more 
recognition  to  track  and  field  In  the  past  15 


years  than  anyone,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Jim  Ryun,"  Shorter  added. 

Prefontalne  is  the  second  Oregonlan-Olym- 
plan  to  die  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Former  Portland  State  University  stand- 
out Rick  Sanders,  a  silver  medalist  m  the 
1972  Munich  Olympics,  was  killed  Oct.  18, 
1972,  in  a  bus-auto  collision  in  Skopje,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Both  the  27-year-old  Sanders  and  Prefon- 
talne were  former  Hayward  Award  winners, 
the  latter  winning  the  award  for  Oregon's 
most  outstanding  amateur  athlete  three  con- 
secutive times.  The  award  is  presented  an- 
nuaUy  by  the  Oregon  Sportswrlters  and 
Sportscasters  Association. 

Bill  Delllnger,  who  was  his  coach  and  con- 
fidant at  Oregon,  said  his  death  "was  a  great 
personal  loss  and  a  loss  for  all  fans  of  track 
and  field. 

"He  thought  he  was  the  best  In  the  world 
and  he  was  aiming  for  1976,"  Delllnger  said 
when  asked  if  Prefontalne  planned  to  try  for 
a  medal  at  the  1976  Olympic  Games  in  Mon- 
treal. Prefontalne  turned  down  an  offer 
which  Delllnger  believes  was  the  highest  ever 
made  by  the  professional  International  Track 
Association.  "He  set  pretty  high  goals  for 
himself  or  he  would  have  accepted  (the  pro 
offer),  •  Delllnger  said. 

Delllnger  described  Prefontalne  as  the 
"Ideal  athlete.  He  was  talented,  dedicated 
and  very,  very  coachable.  He  asked  for  and 
followed  advice.  He  was  a  year-round  runner 
and  Just  last  night  he  felt  he  was  beginning 
to  run  well  again." 

In  July  1971  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Prefontalne 
set  an  American  record  for  5,000  meters  with 
a  time  of  13:30.4.  He  would  better  that  by 
more  than  eight  seconds.  He  tied  the  collegi- 
ate two-mile  mark  at  8:33.1  In  Eugene  in 
March  of  1971.  Later  he  wovUd  trim  15  sec- 
onds off  that  time. 

Prefontalne  was  a  critic  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  which  he  charged  exploited 
American  athletes.  As  late  as  Thursday  night 
he  still  hadn't  decided  whether  he  could  live 
with  AAU  regulations  and  was  still  hedging 
on  his  plans  for  a  sxmamer  tour  of  Europe. 
Despite  that  and  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
1972  Olympics  in  Munich,  the  gold  medal  was 
never  out  of  his  mind,  according  to  Delllnger. 
Although  he  talked  of  business  and  once 
said,  "being  a  success  and  making  some 
money  is  the  most  Important  aspect  of  my 
life  now."  Prefontalne  turned  down  pro 
track's  generous  offer.  "I  don't  think  they 
are  the  kind  of  challenge  I  need  to  get  ahead," 
he  explained. 

Of  Pre's  continuing  battle  against  AAU 
aggravation.  Shorter  said,  "he  spoke  out  when 
others  were  quiet.  He  didn't  try  to  Infiuence 
us  with  his  cause  but  he  didn't  understand 
why  people  put  blocks  in  his  road." 

The  preparation  meet  was  a  final  appear- 
ance for  touring  Finnish  athletes,  recruited 
by  Pre  for  a  mini-series  in  Oregon,  and  his 
co-promoter,  Jaako  Tuominen  said  Friday, 
"it's  hard  to  understand,  to  realize  that  he's 
not  here  anymore. 

"He  was  a  good  friend,  outgoing,  friendly. 
Over  here  he  was  a  little  different  than  In 
Europe,  he  was  very  busy,  had  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure and  wanted  to  do  well  as  a  promoter." 
Tuominen.  the  Finnish  tour  leader,  said 
his  group  would  probably  delay  its  depar- 
txire  until  Monday  to  attend  funeral  services. 
The  service  will  be  held  at  the  Marshfleld 
High  School  athletic  stadium  in  Coos  Bay 
at  3  p.m.  Monday  under  the  direction  of  the 
Mills-Bryan-Sherwood  Funeral  Home. 

"That's  where  it  all  began  and  that's  where 
It  will  end,"  said  Prefontalne's  father. 

[Trom  the  Capital  Journal  (Oreg.), 
May  30,  19751 
Great  CoMPErrroa  Is  Lost 
Oregomans  reacted  with  shock  today  at  the 
death  In  Eugene  Thursday  night  in  an  auto- 
mobile  accident  of  distance  runner  Steve 


Prefontalne,  described  as  a  "fierce  competi 
tor"  by  an  ex-coach  and  a  U.S.  senator 

"He  was  extremely  talented  and  he  was  u 
fierce  a  competitor  as  we  ever  had,"  said  Bm 
Bowerman,  former  track  coach  at  the  Unl 
versity  of  Oregon  where  Prefontalne  bios" 
somed  into  stardom. 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield.  R-Ore.,  said,  "steve 
Prefontalne  was  an  Oregon  tiger  in  the  finest 
tradition:  fiercely  competitive,  coniident  and 
outgoing."  " 

Bowerman  said,  "While  he  was  a  fierce 
competitor  he  still  had  the  ability  to  recoc- 
nlze  that  any  time  he  took  the  mark  he 
wasn't  the  only  man  in  the  race.  In  the  ble 
ones  he  had  to  put  it  on  the  line  and  If  he 
didn't  win  it,  of  course  he  would  have  to  try 
to  find  out  why  and  go  back  and  try  a  littia 
harder  next  time." 

Bowerman  was  Prefontalne's  first  coach  at 
Oregon. 

Bill  Delllnger,  who  succeeded  Bowerman  as 
Oregon  coach  and  was  a  distance  rimner  at 
UO  himself,  was  responsible  for  much  of  Pre- 
fontalne's training  while  he  was  an  assistant 
coach  at  UO. 

"He  was  probably  the  most  dedicated  run- 
ner I  ever  knew  and  in  four  years  at  Oregon 
he  never  missed  a  workout." 

Norv  Rltchey,  UO  athletic  director,  said 
"We're  stUl  in  a  complete  state  of  shock  ' 
the  news  is  just  unbelievable." 

Rltchey  said,  "He  was  a  young  man  who 
was  Just  obviously  reaching  his  potential  and 
the  prime  of  life  and  certainly  now  to  have 
it  snuffed  out  this  way  and  so  sudden  Is  • 
complete  shock  and  a  tragic,  tragic  thing  for 
all  of  us." 

Rltchey  said,  "He  was  absolutely  efferves- 
cent, outgoing  ...  a  tremendous  competitor. 
He  was  the  most  open,  unabashed  youngster 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life  when  he  came  here 
from  Coos  Bay.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  a 
young  man  who  had  some  very  definite 
ideas." 

Philip  O.  Krumm.  president  of  the  ua 
Olympic  Committee,  said  this  country  "has 
lost  a  truly  dedicated  runner"  In  Steve  Pre- 
fontalne. 

"He  established  himself  over  the  last  six 
years  as  the  nation's  most  outstanding  dis- 
tance runner."  Krumm  said.  "We  all  remem- 
ber his  splendid  effort  In  going  all  out  to  win 
the  5,000  meters  at  Munich  in  1972 

"Those  of  us  who  had  been  watching  his 
steady  Improvement  the  last  three  years  were 
counting  on  Steve  as  one  of  our  top  prospects 
for  a  place  on  the  1975  Pan-American  team 
and  the  Olympic  team  next  year.  Track  and 
Field  has  lost  a  truly  dedicated  runner." 

fProm  the  Oregon  Statesman,  May  31,  19761 

PREroNTAiNE  Dies   mt   Atrro   Crash;    Track 

World  Stunned 

(By  Reld  Bnglteh) 

Ettgene.— It  sure  was  quiet  at  Hayward 
Field  during  the  opening  session  of  the  boys' 
AAA  State  track  meet  Friday  morning. 

Most  track  coaches  and  followers  of  the 
sport  here  for  the  two  day  prep  meet,  were 
as  shocked  and  disappointed  as  anyone  upon 
hearing  the  sad  news  of  Steve  Prefontalne's 
tragic  auto  crash  early  Friday  morning. 

Willamette  University  coach  Chuch  Bowles 
was  informed  of  the  news  by  the  school  cus- 
todian who  came  Into  his  office  and  said. 
"Isn't  that  bad  about  Pre?"  to  which  Chuck 
replied.  "Teh.  he  Just  missed  the  record." 
The  custodian  responded,  "No,  he's  dead." 
Bowles,  one  of  the  many  officials  at  the  high 
school  meet,  said,  "He  meant  as  much  as 
anyone  to  date  in  track  and  field." 

South  Salem  Coach  Greg  Marks  heard  the 
news  on  the  radio  going  to  school.  His  first 
response  was.  "It's  devastating.  It's  a  great 
losB  to  track  and  field." 

Oregon  College  of  Education  Coach  Don 
Spinas,  also  her«  assisting  with  the  meet, 
and  a  good  friend  of  Oregon  coach  Bill  Del- 
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linger,  got  an  early  morning  phone  call  from 
his  team  manager  who  said,  "Did  you  hear 
who  died?"  Spinas  said,  "No."  and  was  told, 
•  Pre."  There  was  silence  on  the  phone  for 
nearly  five  minutes  and  the  manager  said, 
•Tou  still  there.  Coach?"  Spinas  said,  "I  was 
in  shock,  I  just  couldn't  believe  it,  I  had  just 
seen  him  run  last  night." 

"His  contribution  to  track  and  field  was 
probably  more  than  we  realized,  he  was  a 
real  honest  person,"  stated  Spinas.  "Bill  and 
I  have  been  good  friends  for  a  long  time  and 
I  felt  he  needed  someone  to  talk  to  this 
morning,"  added  the  OCE  coach. 

The  former  Willamette  University  athlete 
and  present  Salem  Track  Club  coordinator 
Ron  Jenson  heard  the  news  from  WU  basket- 
ball coach  Jim  Boutin  at  school  Friday  morn- 
ing. Jim  said,  "Did  you  hear  what  happened 
to  Pre?"  and  Ron  said,  "He  ran  yesterday." 
Former  North  Salem  sprinter  James  Hollo- 
way  and  presently  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
varsity  was  also  helping  run  events  Friday. 
"It  was  a  little  weird  to  think  he  was  here 
last  night  and  now  that  same  man  isn't 
around  anymore." 

Steve  Prefontalne,  for  almost  a  decade  one 
of  this  country's  best  and  most  controversial 
athletes  and  the  owner  of  every  American 
running  record  over  2.000  meters,  is  dead  at 
24,  the  victim  of  a  pre-dawn  automobile 
accident  here  Friday. 

The  5-foot-9.  155-pound  distance  runner, 
whose  dedication  to  running  and  training 
was  matched  by  his  bitterness  over  the  treat- 
ment of  amateur  athletes  In  America,  had 
come  within  I'/j  seconds  of  his  5,000-meter 
record  at  a  meet  in  Eugene  Thursday  night. 
Barely  four  hours  later,  after  leaving  a 
party  In  honor  of  six  Finnish  athletes  he  had 
brought  to  America  to  compete,  Prefontalne 
had  taken  his  girl  friend  home  and  was  driv- 
ing along  a  Eugene  residential  street.  Police 
said  his  small  foreign  car  crossed  the  center 
line,  skidded  about  40  feet,  struck  a  rock 
embankment  and  fiipped  over,  pinning  him 
beneath  It. 

Eugene  police  reported  that  a  laboratory 
analysis  Indicated  a  blood  alcohol  content 
of  .16  per  cent.  Drunkenness  is  presumed 
under  Oregon  law  if  blood  alcohol  content  is 
.10  per  cent.  A  more  serious  driving  incapac- 
ity is  presumed  if  blood  alcohol  content  is 
.15  per  cent. 

Prefontalne  died  of  a  form  of  suffocation 
called  traumatic  asphyxiation. 

Dr.  Edward  Wilson,  assistant  medical 
examiner  for  Lane  County,  said,  "His  chest 
and  stomach  were  compressed  by  the  weight 
of  his  overturned  sports  car,  making  it  Im- 
possible for  him  to  breathe.  He  couldn't  have 
lived  for  more  than  a  minute  under  those 
circumstances." 

The  time  of  death  was  placed  at  about 
12:30  am.  PDT.  It  sent  shock  waves  through 
the  track  world  and  cost  America  its  strong- 
est hope  for  a  gold  medal  in  the  distance 
events  at  the  1976  Summer  Olympics. 

The  64-member  American  track  and  field 
team  which  Just  toured  China  was  checking 
through  customs  in  Seattle  Friday  morning 
when  the  news  hit.  "When  I  heard  it,  I  began 
shaking  all  over,"  said  Francle  Larrieu,  Amer- 
ican's premier  woman  distance  runner. 

Prefontalne,  who  owned  six  American  rec- 
ords and  who  recently  lambasted  the  Olympic 
effort  by  saying,  "To  hell  with  love  of  country, 
I  compete  for  myself,"  had  Just  been  round- 
ing into  shape  for  another  assault  on  his 
marks. 

"He  told  me  last  night  he  felt  he  was  just 
starting  to  run  well,  that  the  season  had  Just 
oegun,"  said  Bill  Delllnger,  Prefontalne's 
coach.  "He  thought  he  was  the  best  In  the 
world  and  was  aiming  for  1976." 

A  high  school  sensation  in  Coos  Bay,  Oreg., 
Pfefontalne  had  a  brUliant  career  at  the 
university  of  Oregon,  turning  In  some  classic 
performances  soon  after  he  burst  into  the 
spotlight  as  a  teenager  in  1966. 
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He  did  not  own  any  world  records,  but  his 
American  marks  were  close  and  they  were 
improving  as  he  neared  the  age  at  which 
distance  runners  hit  their  peak. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  proudest  accomplish- 
ments was  the  American  tour  he  arranged  for 
the  six  Finns,  whom  he  had  met  and  lived 
with  last  summer  during  a  European  tour. 
They  and  about  25  other  persons.  Including 
Prefontalne's  parents  and  his  high  school 
coach,  were  at  Thursday  night's  post-meet 
reception.  A  friend  at  the  party  said  the 
young  distance  runner  was  "really  tired  and 
he  was  really  excited  "  about  a  meet  next 
Saturday  as  he  left  the  reception  to  take  his 
girl  friend  home. 

Prefontalne's  father,  Raymond,  a  carpenter, 
said  funeral  services  will  be  at  the  high  school 
athletic  stadium  In  Coos  Bay  on  Monday  be- 
cause "that's  where  it  all  began  and  that's 
where  It  ends." 

He  became  the  first  runner  in  history  to 
capture  the  NCAA  three-mile  title  each  of  his 
four  collegiate  seasons,  between  1970  and 
1973.  In  the  final  years  his  time  of  13:05.3, 
despite  hot,  humid  weather  at  Baton  Rouge 
La.,  Is  considered  one  of  the  finest  perform- 
ances on  record  and  stands  as  an  NCAA  meet 
record.       , 

Prefontalne  also  set  an  American  3,000 
meter  record  of  7:42.6.  His  other  records:  two 
miles,  8:18.4;  three  miles,  12:51.4;  5,000 
meters.  13:22.2;  six  miles,  26:51.4;  10,000 
meters,  27:43.6.  All  were  set  between  late 
April  and  mid  July  1974,  the  year  he  boy- 
cotted the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  cham- 
pionships. 

After  enrolling  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
in  1970,  Prefontalne  quickly  emerged  as  the 
finest  distance  runner  in  America  under  the 
tutelage  of  BUI  Bowerman. 

It  was  at  about  that  time  that  he  began  to 
express  bitterness  about  what  he  believed  to 
be  shabby  treatment  of  amateur  athletes  in 
this  country.  But  that  did  not  affect  his" 
formances. 

In  the  1972  Olympics,  he  ran  the  5,000 
meters.  With  four  laps  to  go,  Prefontalne  held 
a  slim  lead,  and  at  that  point  observers  be- 
lieved If  he  had  started  his  kick,  he  would 
have  captured  the  gold  medal. 

But  he  still  was  new  to  international  coi 
petition  and  apparently  feared  that  he  w( 
burn  out  in  the  mile  before  the  flnish.\He 
kept  his  pace  and  three  runners  passed  him, 
the  last  overtaking  him  about  10  meters  be- 
fore the  tape. 

The  winner  vras  Lasse  Vlren  of  Finland, 
who  was  one  of  the  six  Finns  at  the  Eugene 
party  Thursday  night. 

The  Olympic  loss  was  an  albatross  around 
his  neck,  and  may  have  been  the  reason  he 
turned  down  what  was  described  as  the 
largest  offer  ever  made  by  pro  track  so  he 
could  take  another  Olympic  shot  In  1976. 

Delllnger,  who  had  coached  Prefontalne 
off  and  on  since  1969.  said  the  death  was  "a 
great  personal  loss,  a  great  loss  for  all  the 
fans  of  track  and  field.  We  can  all  reflect  back 
to  the  great  moments  in  this  state  and  all 
over,  wherever  he  competed. 

"I  guess  you'd  have  to  say  he  was  the  Ideal 
type  of  guy  a  coach  likes  to  have.  He  was 
a  talented  runner,  a  very  dedicated  runner, 
very  coachable.  He  asked  for  and  followed  ad- 
vice very,  very  well." 

"It  is  tragic  when  any  young  person  and 
the  potential  for  a  full  productive  life  is 
snuffed  out.  Steve  Prefontalne  was  an  Ore- 
gon tiger  In  the  finest  tradition — fiercely 
competitive,  confident  and  outgoing,"  said 
Oregon  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  whose  reaction 
was  among  the  first  following  the  death  of 
Prefontalne. 

Gov.  Bob  Straub  said  he  Joined  "In  express- 
ing my  deep  sympathy  to  hU  family,  friends 
and  fellow  athletes. 

"The  tragedy  of  Steve  Prefontalne's  un- 
timely death,  at  the  height  of  bis  spectacu- 
lar career,  is  a  deep  personal  loss  to  me  and 


to  all  Oregonians,"  Straub  said.  "It  is  sad- 
dening that  his  dream  of  competing  in  the 
Montreal  Olympics  next  year  cannot  be 
achieved." 

Robert  Clark,  president  of  the  University 
of  Oregon :  "The  stunning  news  of  Steve  Pre- 
fontalne's death  has  crushed  those  of  us  who 
knew  and  admired  this  outstanding  young 
athlete.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  him 
and  had  talked  with  him  often  in  recent 
years.  We  mourn  for  him.  for  his  family  and 
for  the  days  of  hU  glory  that  shall  come  no 
more. 

Jim  Putney,  president  of  the  Oregon  Track 
Club:  "On  behalf  of  the  Oregon  Track  Club. 
I  can  only  say  that  we  share  with  the  world 
of  track  the  tragic  loss  of  Steve  Prefontalne. 

"Steve's  life  burned  bright  on  and  off  the 
field  and  today  we  all  experience  a  little  dark- 
ness of  the  loss." 

Prank  Shorter,  Florida  Track  Club :  "I  can't 
Bay  anything.  Not  only  was  he  a  great  runner, 
he  was  a  very  good  friend.  He  was  the  reason 
I  came  to  Eugene  for  last  night's  meet." 

[From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  May  31. 1975] 
Prefontaine,  24,  Killed  in  Crash 
(By  Neil  Amdur) 
Steve    Prefontaine,    America's    finest    dis- 
tance runner  and  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
track    and    field   establishment,    died    early 
yesterday  mornlngin  an  automobile  accident 
In  Eugene,  Ore. 

The  24-year-old  Prefontalne  had  won  s 
5,000-meter  race  about  four  hours  before  at 
Hayward  Field  in  Eugene,  his  favorite  track. 
He  then  attended  a  party  for  six  Finnish 
athletes  he  had  brought  to  America  to  com- 
pete. After  taking  a  woman  friend  home,  he 
was  driving  on  a  residential  street  at  about 
12:30  a.m.  His  convertible  Jumped  a  curb, 
hit  a  rock  embankment  and  flipped.  Prefon- 
talne was  pinned  under  the  car. 

It  was  the  third  death  of  an  American 
rack  athlete  in  less  than  a  week.  Last  Fri- 
day. Paul  Gibson,  26,  professional  hurdler, 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  In  El  Paso. 
Ron  Copeland.  28,  a  former  hurdler,  died 
he  same  day  in  Walnut,  Calif.,  apparently 
of  a  heart  attack,  after  having  run  a  60-yard 
challenge  race. 

The  5-foot-9-lnch,  145-pound  Prefontaine. 
one  of  the  most  popular  trackmen,  was  born 
In  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  and  confined  most  of  his 
competitive  career  to  the  West  Coast.  He 
held  every  American  outdoor  distance  record 
above  2.000  meters,  finished  fourth  in  the 
5,000  at  the  1972  Olympics  In  Munich  and 
evoked  loyalty  and  admiration  from  fol- 
lowers. 

In  a  recent  poll  by  Track  &  Field  News 
magazine,  the  sport's  leading  publication, 
readers  overwhelmingly  voted  him  America's 
most  popular  track  and  field  athlete.  His 
nickname.  Pre,  became  as  familiar  to  track 
followers  as  such  other  sports  handles  as 
Wilt,  O.  J.  and  Dr.  J. 

One  California  fan  ordered  a  license  plate 
with  the  words,  "Go  Pre."  Oregon  rooters  fre- 
quently attended  meets  wearing  "Go  Pre" 
T-shirts. 

Pans  seemed  to  Identify  with  Prefontalne's 
boyish  image  of  a  Huck  Finn  in  spades.  And 
Prefontalne,  who  finally  grew  a  moustache 
"to  give  me  another  look,"  enjoyed  commu- 
nicating with  crowds,  often  taking  two  or 
three  victory  laps  after  a  race  while  waving 
or  shaking  his  fists  to  acknowledge  cheers. 

The  "Pre  mania,"  as  one  observer  called  It, 
created  Jealous  critics  who  felt  that  "pre" 
really  stood  for  precocious.  At  the  1972 
Olympics  trial  in  Eugene,  a  group  of  track 
buffs  unveiled  a  "Stop  Pre"  red  T-shirt.  Pre- 
fontaine won  the  6,000,  then  delighted  the 
partisan  crowd  by  taking  a  victory  lap  while 
wearing  one  of  the  red  shirts. 

Much  of  Prefontalne's  energetic,  blunt  per- 
sonality was  a  result  of  his  background.  He 
was  born  on  Jan.  26,  1951.  in  a  coastal  fish- 
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Ing  town  that  produced  aggressive  loggers, 
longshoremen  and  fishermen. 

"You  don't  have  many  ways  to  jump,"  he 
once  said  of  his  boyhood.  "You  can  be  an 
athlete.  Athletes  are  very,  very  big  In  Coos 
Bay.  You  can  study  and  try  to  be  an  Intel- 
lectual, but  there  aren't  many  of  those.  Or 
you  can  go  drag  the  guy  In  your  Chevy  with 
a  switchblade  In  your  pocket." 

Prefontalne  weighed  only  90  pounds  In 
the  eighth  grade,  too  light  for  football  and 
too  small  for  basketball.  "It  looked  like  I 
was  headed  for  the  streets,"  he  recalled. 
"Track  was  a  last  resort." 

Once  Prefontalne  began  running,  he  never 
stopped.  And  the  more  he  won,  the  more  de- 
termined he  became,  particularly  after  he 
bad  reached  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
rattled  off  successive  National  Collegiate 
outdoor  titles  in  the  three-mile. 

An  example  of  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion was  in  the  1970  N.C.A-A.  championships 
In  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Six  days  before  the 
meet,  he  gashed  his  foot  on  an  exposed 
metal  bolt  near  the  swimming  pool  of  his 
hotel,  requiring  six  stitches.  He  soaked  the 
foot  every  hour,  applied  an  ointment  that 
numbed  It  the  day  of  the  race,  wrapped  it 
tightly  and  then  won. 

"When  I  took  the  tape  off  after  the  race," 
he  recalled.  "Two  stitches  came  with  It." 

While  many  American  distance  runners 
viewed  training  or  pace-setting  as  torture. 
Prefontalne  seemed  consumed  by  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"He  was  the  ideal  type  of  guy  a  coach  likes 
to  have."  said  Bill  Delllnger,  a  former  Olym- 
pian and  the  coach  at  Oregon.  "He  was  a 
talented  runner,  very  dedicated,  very  coach- 
able.  He  asked  for  and  followed  advice  very. 
very  well.  He  was  a  year-round  runner.  In 
fact,  there  were  times  when  I  counseled  him 
to  take  a  couple  days,  maybe  a  couple  of 
weeks,  to  rest." 

Prefontalne's  only  major  competitive  dis- 
appointment was  his  failure  to  win  the  gold 
medal  in  the  5.000  at  the  1972  Olympics.  He 
had  run  exceedingly  well  in  races  leading  to 
Munich  and  was  with  the  leaders  tho 
throughout  the  final.  But  because  of  Inex- 
perience or  a  reluctance  to  gamble,  he  did 
not  uncork  the  sustained  kick  he  knew  he 
needed — and  had  confidently  predicted  he 
would  utilize — in  the  final  mile.  He  lost  the 
third-place  bronze  medal  In  the  last  10 
yards. 

Disillusionment  followed.  As  an  amateur 
runner  out  of  college  trying  to  maintain 
International  credentials,  he  became  in- 
creasingly critical  of  America's  program  for 
amateur  athletes. 

In  recent  months,  after  having  turned 
down  another  professional  offer  and  debated 
whether  to  try  for  the  1976  Olympics,  he 
leveled  his  strongest  shots  at  the  system. 

"People  say  I  should  be  running  for  a  gold 
medal  for  the  old  red.  white  and  blue  and 
all  that  bull,  but  It's  not  going  to  be  that 
way,"  he  said,  while  preparing  to  open  a  pub 
In  Eugene,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties 
as  a  representative  for  a  foreign  shoe  manu- 
facturer. "I'm  the  one  who  has  made  all  the 
sacrifices.  Those  are  my  American  records, 
not  the  country's." 

Prefontalne  was  known  for  saying  what 
he  felt.  He  admitted  to  being  "a  feisty-type 
person."  adding  that  when  "somebody  steps 
on  my  toes.  I'm  going  to  step  on  his  toes." 

Several  times  he  declined  to  compete  in 
national  championships  in  his  continuing 
dispute  with  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
over  summer  travel  restrictions  and  the  In- 
ability of  athletes  to  dictate  their  competitive 
terms. 

He  also  rejected  the  Image  of  the  campus 
"Jock"  and  lived  In  a  trailer  dvirlng  much 
of  hts  college  career. 

In  contrast  to  many  of  the  sport's  follow- 
ers, who  saw  track  and  field  as  a  maze  of 
statistics,  Prefontalne  viewed  running  as  an 
art  form. 


"I'm  not  afraid  of  losing,"  he  once  said. 
"But  If  I  do,  I  want  it  to  be  a  good  race.  I'm 
an  artist,  a  performer.  I  want  people  to  ap- 
preciate the  way  I  run." 

In  his  final  race  he  had  sought  to  break 
his  American  record  in  the  5,000. 

"I  felt  really  sluggUh,"  he  said  afterward. 
"After  a  mile,  I  quit  running  for  a  record." 

He  stlH-woft;  however,  in  13  minutes  23.8 
seconds,  the  second  fastest  time  by  any 
American  and  less  than  two  seconds  above 
his  record. 

Tributes  came  yesterday  not  only  from 
fans  but  also  from  other  competitors. 

"It  Is  tragic  when  any  young  person  dies 
and  the  potential  for  a  full  productive  life 
Is  snuffed  out,"  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  Ore- 
gon Republican,  said  "Steve  Prefontalne  was 
an  Oregon  tiger  in  the  finest  tradition. 
Fiercely  competitive,  confident  and  out- 
going." 

Dick  Buerkle  of  Chester,  a  racing  rival, 
heard  the  news  at  an  airport  In  SV  Ro! 
United  States  team  from  a  two-week  tour 
of  China. 

"I  could  Just  cry,"  said  Buerkle,  who  had 
won  three  races  on  the  tour.  "It  left  me  really 
numb." 

"When  I  heard  it,  I  began  shaking  all 
over,"  added  Prancie  Larrieu,  America's  best 
women's  distance  runner. 

Raymond  Prefontalne,  the  runner's  father, 
Is  a  carpenter,  his  mother  was  a  seamstress. 
He  also  leaves  a  sister,  Linda,  21. 

VS.  Track  Champion  Prefontaine  Dies- 
iN  Oregon  Car  Crash 

Eugene. — America's  premier  distance  run- 
ner, Steve  Prefontaine,  was  killed  Friday  In 
an  automobile  accident. 

Police  said  Prefontalne's  convertible 
crossed  the  center  line,  jumped  a  curb,  hit 
a  solid  rock  embankment  and  filpped  over. 
He  was  pinned  partially  under  the  vehicle. 

Prefontalne,  24,  was  alone  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred  at  12:40  a.m. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  the  1972  Olympian 
ran  his  last  race  and  came  within  1  Vi  seconds 
of  his  own  American  record  In  the  5,000 
meters  In  an  informal  meet  at  the  University 
of  Oregon's  Hayward  Field. 

Prefontaine  was  timed  13:23.8,  j\ist  missing 
his  American  standard  of  13:22.2,  set  In  Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  last  year.  Frank  Shorter  of 
the  Florida  Track  Club  flnlnshed  second. 

"I  felt  really  sluggish  In  the  race,"  said 
Prefontalne,  who  was  concluding  his  Western 
tour  with  a  group  of  athletes  from  Finland. 
"I'm  still  not  ready  to  race.  It  will  still  be 
a  couple  of  week  and  that  might  be  good 
If  I  run  In  the  national  AAU  competition." 

His  next  race  had  been  scheduded  for 
June  7  here  in  the  Bill  Bowerman  Classic, 
named  after  the  retired  University  of  Oregon 
and  Olympic  track  coach. 

Prefontaine  was  fourth  In  the  5,000  meters 
at  the  Munich  Olympics,  and  held  six  Ameri- 
can distance  records — 3,000  meters,  two 
miles,  three  miles,  5,000  meters,  six  miles 
and  10,000  meters. 

The  1974  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  was  America's  all-time  best  distance 
runner,  but  had  to  be  reminded  of  that  fact. 
He  was  controversial  and  often  argued,  in 
public,  about  what  he  thought  were  demerits 
Ui  the  American  amateur  system. 

He  avoided  turning  pro,  although  the  In- 
ternational Track  Association  was  after  him 
to  Join  Its  tour. 

He  complained  in  his  second  year  out  of 
college  that  to  be  the  best  In  the  world, 
"It's  almost  a  full-time  job. 

"That's  Impossible,"  he  said.  "I've  got  bills 
to  pay.  I'm  just  like  any  other  American. 
If  I  don't  pay  my  electric  bill,  they  turn  off 
my  lights. 

"I'm  not  demoralized,  but  I'm  jxist  fsM:lng 
facts.  After  college,  our  athletes  are  turned 
out  to  pasture.  We  have  no  Olympic  program 
In  this  country.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  No 
sports  medicine,  no  camps,  no  nothing. 


"I'm  not  talking  about  subsidizing  ui, 
I'm  Just  talking  about  a  national  plan,  i 
want  to  see  some  Interest  from  somebody.  Iq 
the  past,  we've  sat  btu^k  and  let  our  natural 
talent  do  It.  Well,  the  rest  of  the  world  hu 
caught  up." 

Prefontalne  had  planned  to  open  a  tavern 
and  louge  bar  and  was  going  to  name  it  th« 
"Sub  Four." 

Those  who  knew  him  said  that  despitt 
his  disputes  with  the  AAU,  he  probably 
would  have  run  for  America  In  the  I97j 
Olympics  In  Montreal. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Prefontalne,  and  a  sister,  Lin- 
da, 21,  of  Coos  Bay. 


Sports  World  MotjRNS  "Pre" 
[Prom   the   Oregon   Journal,   May  30,  1975] 
(By  Bill  Mulfiur) 

The  death  of  Oregon's  greatest  track  and 
field  product,  Steve  Prefontaine,  has  stunned 
the  state. 

Prefontalne  was  killed  hi  a  single-car  acci- 
dent in  Eugene  Friday  morning  Just  houis 
after  he  raced  for  the  last  time  before  his 
adoring  fans  in  Hayward  Field. 

The  24-year-old  Prefontaine  missed  In  g 
bid  for  his  American  record  In  the  three 
mile  and  5,000  meters  but  he  was  close 
enough  to  both  clockings  to  thrill  the  8,000 
fans  present. 

The  Marshfield  High  School  product  wu 
the  most  honored  track  and  field  performer 
In  the  state's  history. 

He  was  a  three-time  winner  of  the  Hay- 
ward  Award,  the  state's  most  prestigious 
athletic  award.  No  one  else  has  won  it  more 
than  once. 

Calls  flooded  the  McKenzle  River  home  of 
Pre's  Duck  coach.  Bill  Bowerman. 

"1  am  stunned,"  said  the  retired  coach  in  a 
subdued  voice.  "He  was  the  greatest  athlete 
I  ever  coached.  And  he  was  a  fine  person.  He 
really  loved  life." 

Prefontalne's  death  brings  back  memory 
of  another  tragic  auto  accident.  Rich  Sanders, 
the  state's  Olympic  medalist,  was  killed  at 
the  age  of  26  in  Yugosalvla. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  said  from  Washing- 
ton, "It  Is  tragic  when  any  young  person  dies 
and  the  potential  for  a  full  productive  life 
is  snuffed  out. 

"He  was  an  Oregon  tiger  in  the  finest 
tradition.  He  was  fiercely  competitive,  con- 
fident and  outgoing." 

"I  am  shocked  beyond  words,"  said  BUI 
Delllnger,  the  coach  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  track  team.  "This  takes  the  edge  oil 
the  everything   that  happened  last  night." 

Delllnger  added,  "Track  fans  everywhere 
who  have  been  Involved  with  Steve  have 
refiected  back  on  many  great  moments  with 
Steve  here  at  Hayward  Field.  It's  a  great 
loss  and  we  will  all  miss  him." 

Orgon  State  Coach  Berny  Wagner  recalled 
that  Pre  once  told  him  that  If  he  hadn't  gone 
to  Oregon,  he  would  have  gone  to  Oegon 
State.  His  love  of  his  home  state  was  very 
great. 

"Steve's  loss  is  a  great  one  to  the  VS. 
Olympic  team,"  said  Wagner.  "I  was  very 
pleased  when  he  chose  to  work  for  the 
Olympics  rather  than  go  pro.  He  had  charisma 
and  charm.  You  won't  be  able  to  find  anyone 
to  fill  the  gap  he  leaves.  He  was  the  best  at 
5,000  and  10,000  meters." 

Frank  Shorter,  Pre's  friend  and  close  com- 
petitor, was  reached  at  the  home  of  Ken 
Moore. 

"I  can't  say  anything,"  said  Shorter.  "Not 
only  was  he  a  great  runner,  he  was  a  very 
good  friend.  He  was  the  reason  I  came  to 
Eugene  for  last  night's  meet." 

Moore,  a  former  Oregon  distance  runne 
and  marathon  performer,  said,  "When  som*- 
thing  like  this  happens.  It's  difficult  to  makj 
any  sense  of  It.  We've  lost  a  great  runner  ana 
a  fine  person." 

PhlUp  O.  Krumm,  president  of  the  u* 
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Olympic  Committee,  said,  "This  country  has 
lost  a  truly  dedicated  runner." 

Krumm  continued,  "We  all  remember  his 
gplendid  effort  In  going  all  out  to  win  the 
6,000  meters  at  Munich  in  1972. 
'  "Those  of  us  who  had  been  watching  his 
steady  Improvement  the  last  three  years  were 
counting  on  Steve  as  one  of  our  top  prospects 
for  a  place  on  the  1975  Pan-American  team 
and  the  Olympic  team  next  year." 

Prefontaine  was  21  years  old  when  he  fin- 
ished fourth  in  the  5,000-meter  race  at  Mu- 
nich. 

"I  Just  found  out  and  this  whole  town  Is 
going  to  be  in  shock  for  a  long  time,"  said 
Walt  McClure,  Prefontalne's  high  school 
coach  at  Coos  Bay. 

Pre  was  a  three-time  Oregon  state  two- 
mile  champion  and  still  holds  the  national 
two-mile  high  school  record. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Prefontalne,  and  a  sister,  Linda,  21, 
of  Coos  Bay. 

Tentative  funeral  plans  are  set  for  Mon- 
day in  the  Marshfield  High  football  stadium. 

"It  all  started  there,"  said  Mrs.  Prefontalne 
of  the  Marshfield  track.  "That  seems  like  the 
only  place  to  go." 

Bruce  Hoffine,  Marshfield  athletic  director, 
said,  "We  have  already  cleared  that  with 
school  authorities.  It's  the  only  place  In  Coos 
Bay  large  enough." 

Jim  Putney,  president  of  the  Oregon  Track 
Club  which  Pre  ran  for,  said,  "On  behalf  of 
the  Oregon  Track  Club  I  can  only  say  that 
we  share  with  the  world  of  track  the  tragic 
loss  of  Steve  Prefontalne.  Steve's  life  burned 
bright  on  and  off  the  field,  and  today  we  all 
experience  a  little  darkness  because  of  the 
loss." 

Oregon  President  Robert  Clark  said,  "The 
stunning  news  of  Steve  Prefontalne's  death 
has  crushed  those  of  us  who  knew  and  ad- 
mired this  outstanding  young  athlete.  I  was 
personally  acquainted  with  him  and  had 
talked  with  him  often  In  recent  years.  We 
mourn  for  him,  for  his  family  and  for  the 
days  of  his  glory  which  shall  come  no  more." 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  May  31,  19751 
The  World  Loses  a  Great  Athlete 

In  the  death  of  Steve  Prefontalne,  not  only 
Oregon  but  the  world  lost  one  of  Its  great 
athletes  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  fine 
Individual. 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  sport  In  Oregon 
has  an  athlete  won  the  hearts  of  the  fans  to 
the  degree  that  Prefontalne  did,  while  also 
winning  friendship  and  respect  as  a  man. 

Prefontalne  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  as  he  was  nearing  the  peak  of  his 
already  amazing  career. 

He  was  at  his  best  In  the  longer  distances 
and  in  the  various  categories  between  two 
miles  and  six  miles  he  had  set  no  less  than 
10  major  records. 

Among  his  best  friends  were  those  against 
whom  he  raced.  It  was  he  who  promoted  the 
visit  of  the  Finnish  runners  who  were  In  Eu- 
gene on  his  last  night  of  racing. 

One  of  the  things  upon  which  he  insisted 
was  that  the  visitors  stay  In  the  homes  of 
local  people.  Getting  to  know  the  people, 
that  was  his  Idea  of  what  International  sport 
Is  all  about. 

Sportswrlters  who  covered  his  career  say 
he  never  ran  a  "bad"  race,  that  he  was  al- 
ways in  condition  and  that  he  always  gave 
everything  he  had. 

That  was  why  the  fans  stood  up  and  ap- 
plauded even  when  Prefontalne  was  just 
warming  up. 

Lovers  of  true  amateur  sport  the  world 
over  have  lost  a  great  man. 

Pasero  Sats: 
(By  George  Pasero) 
Oregon's  world  of  track  and  field  has  never 
known  anyone  like  Steve  Prefontalne. 
And  that's  why  the  loss  Is  so  great. 


He  was,  of  course,  America's  premier  dis- 
tance runner — talented,  tough,  fierce  com- 
petitor. 

His  accomplishments  earned  him  hearing 
and  gave  him  platform  for  crusading  .  .  .  for 
improvement  of  the  American  amateur  sports 
programs. 

His  tongue  often  got  him  as  much  space  as 
his  feet.  He  continually  feuded  with  the 
American  athletic  establishment. 

And  sometimes  the  quotes  didn't  come  out 
the  way  he  Intended.  I  was  glad  back  on 
April  24  to  give  him  voice  In  rebuttal  of  a 
wire  service  story  that  said  he  was  fed  up 
with  the  manner  America  treated  Its  athletes 
and  he  "would  change  citizenship  tomorrow 
If  he  could."  There  was  the  headline:  "To 
Hell  With  Love  of  Country." 

It  shocked  Pre.  He  cringed.  "I'm  embar- 
rassed," he  said.  "And  people  have  a  right  to 
be  upset  about  what  I  said.  I  don't  want  to 
have  to  Justify  something  that  was  taken  out 
of  context." 

The  "context"  was  that  Pre  wasn't  un- 
American,  Just  pro  Pre.  And  the  article  by 
a  Denver  writer  had  prefaced:  "Steve  Pre- 
fontaine isn't  a  Communist.  Hasn't  burned 
his  draft  card.  Probably  loves  apple  pie." 

That  wasn't  "picked  up"  by  the  wire  serv- 
ice. 

So  Pre  felt  constrained  to  say  flat  out: 

"I  do  love  my  country.  I  would  have  gone 
Into  the  Army  had  I  been  drafted.  I  do  like 
apple  pie.  I  wasn't  an  anti-war  demonstrator 
when  I  was  a  student.  I  wasn't  a  hell-raiser. 
I've  got  a  diploma." 

I  hope  Pre  didn't  see  some  of  the  reaction 
In  the  "Mailbox"  of  the  NY  Times.  He  was 
In  the  maUbag  along  with  Bill  Walton,  Jack 
Scott  and  others. 

He  did  see  one  attack  on  him  by  a  woman 
libber  named  Francie  Kraker  Goodridge,  wrrit- 
ing  m  The  Times,  with  her  article  headed: 
"Women  Athletes  and  the  Comparison  Game : 
What  Are  the  Rules?" 

The  story  began  with  a  recitation  of  the 
accomplishments  of  gal  mller  Prancie 
Larleu. 

The  teeth  were  bared  regarding  Pre,  how- 
ever, in  the  second  paragraph. 

"Steven  Prefontaine  of  Oregon,  one  of  the 
world's  great  distance  runners,  is  quoted  as 
saying:  'I  admire  her  tremendously  .  .  .  and 
I  wish  I  could  match  her  dedication.  But  the 
fact  is,  her  4.29  was  a  world  record  for 
women,  and  I  can  run  six  4:29  miles  In  a 
row.' 

"This  points  up  In  a  mlcrocosmlc  sense 
what  Is  happening  in  the  women's  sports 
movement  on  every  level  .  .  .  the  United 
States  still  lags  far  behind  in  action,  and, 
more  sadly,  in  attitudes. 

"A  schizophrenic  reaction  too  often  occurs 
when  a  woman's  world-record  performance 
is  accepted  by  the  crowd  .  .  .  while  an  athlete 
like  Prefontalne,  who  should  know  better  and 
whose  ego  should  never  be  so  threatened, 
feels  it  necessary  to  try  to  put  a  woman's  per- 
formance down  ..." 

"Huh?"  Pre  fairly  snarled.  "Me?  Gee,  I've 
helped  coach  four  or  five  girl  runners. 

"I  guess  I  just  win  quit  talking  to  anyone." 

He  didn't,  though.  Later,  he  thanked  me 
for  the  coverage  The  Journal  was  giving  the 
meets  featuring  the  Finns.  "You're  helping 
track  and  field,"  he  said. 

The  Northwest  tour  of  the  Finns  was  hts 
special  project,  his  Idea  and  his  creation. 

It  took  him  home  to  Coos  Bay  .  .  .  and  that 
gave  his  hometown  people  a  memory  they 
can  always  treasure,  as  told  to  me  by  A.  B. 
Carroll  and  recorded  In  the  Coos  Bay  World. 

"Hundreds  of  Bay  Area  youngsters  reacted 
to  his  presence  by  yelling  'Pre,  Pre'  each  time 
he  passed  them  In  the  grandstands  prior  to 
the  race,  and  they  really  went  crazy  after  his 
record-setting  performance. 

"They  tagged  along  behind  him  as  he  Jogg«d 
a  'victory  lap'  and  then  they  surrounded  him 
for  30  minutes  as  he  patiently  signed  one  pro- 
gram after  another." 


In  Eugene,  of  course,  the  shouts  of  "Pre, 
Pre"  had  roared  above  Hayward  Field  meet 
after  meet. 

It  seems  much  longer  than  six  years  that 
Pre  came  out  of  Coos  Bay  to  begin  rewriting 
the  national  record  book  for  distances  from 
two  miles  to  10,000  meters. 

Sports  Illustrated  termed  him  "precocious." 

It  fit— a  little,  I  Uke  Norv  Rltcheys  descrip- 
tion of  him  better:  "He  was  absolutely  effer- 
vescent, outgoing,  and  when  he  came  here 
from  Coos  Bay,  he  was  the  most  open,  una- 
bashed youngster  you  ever  saw  in  yoiu-  life." 

Steve  was  a  fun-loving  young  man;  ingenu- 
ous, too.  He  had  a  good  sense  of  humor,  which 
I  enjoyed. 

He  became  Intense,  however.  In  his  cru- 
sade .  .  .  which,  he  believed,  was  for  the 
greater  good  of  all  track  people  and  for  his 
country.  He  saw  no  way  America  could  com- 
pete internationally  when  the  AAU  had  ar- 
chaic codes  of  amateurism. 

Even  Thursday  night,  he  took  issue  with 
the  latest  AAU  dictum  against  an  athlete 
running  a  race  so  many  days  before  an  AAU 
event. 

"If  they  don't  let  me  go  and  run  where  I 
want  to  this  summer."  he  said,  "then  I  just 
may  not  compete  In  the  National  AAU  event 
here." 

He  had  said  that  being  the  best  distance 
runner  In  America  was  one  thing,  but  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world  was  "a  fuUtlme  Job." 

"That's  impossible,"  he  said.  "I've  got  bills 
to  pay.  I'm  Just  like  any  other  American.  If 
I  don't  pay  my  electric  bill,  they  turn  off  my 
lights. 

"I'm  Just  facing  facts.  After  college,  our 
athletes  are  turned  out  to  pasture.  We  have 
no  Olympic  program  In  this  country.  It's  as 
simple  as  that.  No  sports  medicine,  no  camps, 
no  nothing.  I'm  not  talking  about  subsidizing 
us.  I'm  just  talking  about  a  national  plan.  I 
want  to  see  some  interest  from  somebody.  In 
the  past,  we've  sat  back  and  let  our  natural 
talent  do  It.  Well,  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
caught  up." 

Steve  also  said  recently  that  the  Olympics 
were  not  the  big  dream  they  were  before  he 
went  to  Munich. 

He  saw  a  lot  there  he  didn't  like. 

Still.  I  can  be  counted  as  one  who  believed 
it  was  still  a  mighty  important  dream.  He 
turned  down  the  biggest  pro  contract  yet 
offered  .  .  .  one  he  said  was  very  fair.  Now, 
Pre  was  keeping  the  lights  on — but  working 
to  do  It. 

And  I  believe,  because  of  Montreal. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  there  was  always  the 
restless  wind  blowing  In  Steve's  breast,  calm- 
ing, rising  fitfully  and  then  gustlng  with 
awesome  power. 

Perhaps  that  was  the  heritage  of  his  coastal 
home. 

There  was  an  unpredictability  about  him, 
too.  He  could  make  you  wait  long  after  a 
race  for  an  Interview  and  then  sidle  up  next 
to  you  at  a  pub  and  engage  you  In  conversa- 
tion about  any  old  subject  .  .  .  from  running 
to  newspapering. 

His  old  coach  said  It  best:  "He  hoped  the 
things  he  said  and  did  would  help  those  who 
followed  him." 

You  can  say  a  lot  more,  and  then  you  get 
back  to  three  words : 

He  was  special. 

Bowerman,  Shorter  Hah.  Pre's  Honesty, 

Charisma 

(By  Carl  Cluff) 

Bill  Bowerman,  the  retired  coach  of  the 

University  of  Oregon  track  team  and  head 

mentor   of   the   U.S.   team   at   the   Munich 

Olympics,  is  a  keen  judge  of  track  talent. 

He  knew  he  had  a  rare  one  when  be  re- 
cruited Steve  Prefontalne  out  of  Marshfield 
High. 

"Steve  was  an  artist,"  said  Bowerman 
sadly,  following  the  untimely  death  of  the 
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first  four-time  winner  of  an  NCAA  gold 
medal.  "He  enjoyed  performing  before 
people." 

And  it  was  a  mutual  thing,  especially  In 
Eugene  where  "Pre's  People"  responded  loud 
and  long  for  the  little  distance  star's  world 
class  performances. 

Once  a  reported  asked  Bowerman  what 
Prefontalne  thought  about  a  controversy  In 
which  he  was  embroiled. 

"Give  him  a  call,"  snorted  Bowerman. 
"He'll  tell  you  what's  on  his  mind." 

That's  the  way  it  was  with  Pre.  He  never 
sidestepped  an  issue.  He  met  it  head-on,  just 
as  he  met  rivals  on  the  tracks  of  the  world. 

"He  hoped  the  things  he  said  and  did 
would  help  those  who  followed  him,"  ex- 
plained Bowerman.  "He  would  not  let  people 
dictate  to  him. 

"You  might  say  he  was  very  American." 

A  fourth  place  finish  In  the  Munich  Olym- 
pics was  a  big  disappointment  to  Steve  but 
Bowerman  felt  he  was  not  too  upset  finish- 
ing behind  three  veteran  runners. 

"He  recognized  he  was  a  kid  running  among 
men  and  the  longer  distance  races  are  men's 
races.  I  don't  know  of  any  distance  performer 
who  is  not  better  at  25  than  he  was  when 
aged  between  18  and  22.  He  recognized  his 
time  was  ahead  of  him." 

Pre's  close  friend,  Frank  Shorter,  the  U.S. 
marathon  second  medalist  at  Munich,  ran 
second  in  Steve's  final  race  hours  before  the 
fatal  accident. 

"He  had  to  be  ranked  among  the  top  three 
distance  runners  in  the  world  during  the  last 
three  years,"  Shorter  said.  "With  the  right 
timing,  he  would  have  been  the  best  on  any 
particular  day.  He  lived  from  week  to  week. 
He  was  not  a  long  term  planner  like  most 
of  us." 

Prefontalne  will  be  remembered  best  by 
Shorter  for  "his  total  honesty.  If  he  liked  you, 
he  liked  you.  I  liked  him.  He  was  my  friend. 
He  had  a  lot  of  charisma. 

"I  try  to  be  a  diplomat,"  continued  Shorter, 
"but  not  Steve.  He  did  not  think  this  was 
necessary.  He  said  what  was  on  his  mind." 

"What  Impressed  me  most  about  Steve 
was  that  he  gave  of  his  best  every  time  he 
ran.  He  always  ran  like  crazy.  Not  many  top 
class  runners  do  that." 


Pre's  Records 
abixrican  outdoor 

2  Miles — 8:18.4  (Stockholm,  Sweden,  July 
18.  1974.) 

3  Miles — 12:51.4  (Eugene,  Ore.,  June  8, 
1974.) 

6  Miles — 26:51.8  (Eugene,  Ore.,  April  27, 
1974.) 

3,000  Meters — 5:01.4  (Coos  Bay,  May  8, 
1976.) 

3.000  Meters — 7:44.2  (Oslo,  Norway,  Aug.  3, 
1972.) 

5,000  Meters— 13:22.4  (Helsinki,  Finland, 
June  27,  1974.) 

10,000  Meters — 27:43.6  (Eugene,  Ore.,  April 
27.   1974.) 

AMERICAN   IITDOOB 

2  MUes— 8:20.4  (San  Diego,  Calif..  Feb.  17. 
1974.) 

3.000  Meters— 7:50.0  (San  Diego,  Calif. 
Feb.  17.  1974.) 

XJ.S.    SENIOR    OUTDOOR 

3  Miles — 12:53.4  (Bakersfleld,  Calif.. 
June  16.  1973.) 


"Shattered,"  Sats  Stewart 
London. — Ian  Stewart,  the  Briton  who  out- 
sprlnted  Steve  Prefontalne  to  rob  him  of  an 
Olympic  medal  three  years  ago  In  Munich, 
said  he  was  "absolutely  shattered"  by  the 
American  star's  death. 

"This  Is  a  terrible  blow.  He  was  a  tre« 
mendous  athlete."  said  Stewart. 


Pre  To  Be  Buried  Monday  in  His  Home 
Town  of  Coos  Bay 

Steve  Prefontalne,  America's  greatest  dis- 
tance runner  who  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  early  Friday  morning  in  Eugene,  will 
be  buried  in  his  home  town  of  Coos  Bay 
Monday. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  conducted  at 
the  Marshfield  High  stadium  where  he  per- 
formed as  a  prep  star.  The  service  is  sched- 
uled for  3  p.m. 

Prefontalne's  death  was  caused  by  a  form 
of  suffocation,  according  to  Dr.  Edward  Wil- 
son, assistant  Lane  County  medical  examiner, 
who  conducted  the  autospy. 

Dr.  Wilson  said  the  runner's  chest  was 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  car  making 
it  impossible  for  him  to  breathe. 

"He  couldn't  have  lived  for  more  than  a 
minute  under  those  circumstances,  and  he 
suffered  no  other  Injuries  that  would  have 
caused  his  death  themselves,"  the  exam- 
iner revealed. 

Dr.  Wilson  further  revealed  that  Prefon- 
talne, a  colorful  and  controversial  figure  who 
was  alone  in  his  foreign  convertible  when  he 
died,  had  a  blood  alcohol  level  of  .16  of  one 
per  cent.  Under  Oregon  law,  a  person  with  a 
level  of  .10  of  one  percent  is  regarded  as  In- 
toxicated. 

The  meet  at  Eugene's  Hayward  Field  sev- 
eral hours  preceding  Prefontalne's  death  also 
featured  a  group  of  track  stars  from  Finland, 
whom  Prefontalne  had  persuaded  to  visit 
the  Pacific  Northwest  for  a  series  of  meets 
designed  to  provide  cultural  exchange  values. 

It  was  the  final  meet  of  the  Finns'  tour 
and  a  group.  Including  Prefontalne,  gathered 
afterwards  to  celebrate  the  departure  of  the 
Finnish  group  for  home. 

It  was  not  inconsistent  with  "Pre,"  as  the 
Oregon  star  was  known,  to  meet  In  good  fel- 
lowship after  a  meet  and  drink  a  few  beers 
with  his  fellow  competitors. 

Prefontalne's  death  created  shock  rever- 
berations throughout  the  sports  world.  He 
was,  beyond  any  doubt,  the  most  widely 
known  celebrity  from  the  state  of  Oregon. 
He  had  competed  on  the  tracks  of  the  world 
and  annually  made  a  tour  of  Europe's  top 
summer  meets. 

Many  of  the  Olympians  who  competed 
against  him  at  Munich  In  1972  expressed 
disbelief  over  his  death  and  haUed  him  as 
America's  best  ever  distance  runner.  He  held 
seven  American  records  at  distances  of  2,000, 
3,000,  5,000  and  10,000  meters  and  two,  three 
and  six  miles. 

At  the  age  of  21,  the  youngest  competitor 
In  the  field  of  world  class  runners,  he  fin- 
ished fourth  over  5,000  meters  at  Munich. 

An  appropriate  Steve  Prefontalne  memo- 
rial Is  being  established  and  those  wishing  to 
donate  may  do  so  by  sending  contributions 
to  the  Great  Western  Bank  in  Coos  Bay  or 
any  branch  of  the  United  States  National 
Bank  or  First  National  Bank  of  Oregon. 

The  family  will  announce  at  a  more  appro- 
priate time  the  disposition  of  the  fund  which 
likely  wll  be  in  the  form  of  a  scholarship. 

[From  the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)  World, 

May  31,  1975] 

Special  Tribute  Due  'Pre' 

Some  2,000  to  3,000  persons  are  expected 
to  attend  the  funeral  service  for  Olympic 
runner  Steve  Prefontalne  Monday,  at  3  p.m., 
at  Pirate  Stadium  where  special  tribute  will 
be  paid  to  the  Coos  Bay  athlete  who  died 
earlier  this  week  In  an  auto  crash  In  Eu- 
gene. 

The  funeral  ceremony  will  be  held  at  the 
west  end  of  the  football  and  track  stadium. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  the  Marshfield 
ROTC  color  guard  to  march  onto  the  field, 
after  which  the  Marshfield  High  School  band 
will  play  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 


eulogies  scheduled 


Following  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Thomas  Mur- 
dock.  eulogies  In  tribute  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican distance  runner  will  be  given  by  re- 
tired University  of  Oregon  coach  Bill  Bow- 
erman and  retired  Marshfield  track  coach 
Walt  McClure. 

Another  prayer  will  be  offered  by  Rev.  Mur- 
dock.  after  which  time  a  private  procession 
to  the  grave  site  will  begin. 

Bowerman  told  The  World  this  morning 
that  "the  service  cannot  help  but  be  an  oc- 
casion for  mourning.  But  hopefully,  it  will 
also  be  a  memorial  to  Pre's  great  accom- 
plishments." Added  the  former  UO  and  Olym- 
pic track  coach.  "He  Is  the  greatest  long- 
distance runner  America  has  ever  had." 

Many  persons  in  official  quarters  paid  trib- 
ute to  Prefontalne  Friday. 

"It  Is  tragic  when  any  one  person  dlej 
and  the  potential  for  a  full  productive  life 
Is  snuffed  out.  Steve  Prefontalne  was  an 
Oregon  tiger  in  the  finest  tradition — fiercely 
competitive,  confident  and  outgoing,"  stated 
U.S.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  today. 

A  memorial  resolution  honoring  the 
achievements  of  the  American  record  hold- 
er was  Introduced  today  in  Salem  to  the 
Oregon  House  Rules  Committee  by  Rep.  Bill 
Orannel,  D-North  Bend.  Legislators  from  the 
South  Coast  and  Lane  County  proposed  the 
memorial  Friday. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  are  expected 
to  consider  the  joint  resolution  Monday  to 
express  the  state's  sympathy  over  the  death 
of  Oregon's  brilliant  track  star  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  accomplishments. 

expresses  shock 

Grannell  expressed  stunned  shock  over  the 
death  of  the  distance  runner  and  said  gov- 
ernment officials  at  all  levels  in  the  state's 
capltol  joined  him  In  a  deep  feeling  of  loss. 

Senator  Jack  Ripper,  D-North  Bend,  said 
the  tragedy  leaves  a  vacuum  in  the  sports 
field.  He  expressed  sympathy  to  the  Pre- 
fontalne family  and  said  the  athlete's  un- 
timely death  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  entire 
nation. 

Rep.  Ed  Stevenson,  D-CoqulUe,  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  runner's  dedication  and  initiative 
both  as  an  outstanding  Individual  and  an 
athlete.  "All  of  the  people  In  the  state  join 
in  expressing  sympathy  to  his  parents," 
Stevenson  said.  "He  was  a  fine  young  man, 
who  could  have  been  successful  In  any  field 
of  endeavor." 

Steve  was  not  only  an  outstanding  athlete, 
but  an  exemplatory  Individual,  who  repre- 
sented the  qualities  which  we  in  Oregon  have 
always  admired."  stated  Sen.  Jason  Boe. 
D-Reedsport. 

(Prom  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register  General. 
June  3. 1975] 
Pre's  last  lap  back  Where  It  Began 
( By  Blaine  Newnham ) 

Coos  Bay. — The  six  athletes  sagged  under 
the  weight  of  the  bronze  casket  as  the  body 
of  Steve  Perfontalne  was  carried  onto  the 
field  at  Marshfield  High  School  here  Mon- 
day. 

The  sun  had  broken  through  the  morning 
overcast.  The  wind  off  the  bay  whipped  the 
tall  Infield  grass.  Rather  than  dwelling  on  the 
agonizingly  slow  procession  of  the  casket. 
It  was  easier  to  watch  the  sun  glisten  off  the 
rippling  grass. 

In  It.  you  could  see  Pre's  full  head  of  hair. 
That  moment  he  fired  down  the  backstretch 
the  hair  blowing  briskly  away  from  his  skull. 

The  roar  of  the  crowd. 

As  the  light  blue  hearse  drove  onto  the 
track  at  Pirate  Stadium,  the  crowd  was  still. 
More  than  2,500  friends,  relatives,  townspeo- 
ple and  track  fans  had  gathered  here  to  pay 
their  final  respects. 
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There  was  no  attempt  In  the  memorial 
service  to  wring  any  more  emotion  out  of 
those  who  knew  Pre.  You  were  left,  basically, 
to  reflect  on  your  own  remembrances  of  the 
great  young  runner. 

"Let  us  all  be  grateful  that  we  have  been 
a  part  of  what  Steve  Prefontalne,  the  champ, 
stood  for  .  .  .  what  he  enjoyed  and  what 
he  achieved,"  began  BUI  Bowerman,  Pre's 
coach  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Pre  was  eulogized  by  his  two  former 
coaches,  Bowerman  and  Walt  McClure,  his 
coach  at  Marshfield  High  School.  Six  friends, 
and  fellow  runners,  wearing  track  warmups — 
Jon  Anderson.  Frank  Shorter.  Geoff  HoUlster, 
Jim  Seyler.  Bob  Williams,  and  Brett  Wil- 
liams— carried  the  casket. 

Shorter,  and  Anderson  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  team.  A  short  distance  away, 
runners  for  the  Marshfield  High  team  were 
dressed  in  their  track  suits,  thus  the  begln- 
Ing  and  the  end  of  Pre's  10-year  running 
career. 

It  was  difficult.  I  think,  for  anyone  who 
saw  the  5,000  meter  race  last  Thursday  night 
at  Hayward  Field  to  come  to  grips  with  Pre's 
body  leaving  Pirate  Stadium  in  a  casket,  the 
hearse  sweeping  slowly  around  the  final  turn. 

"He  was  always  In  a  hurry,  his  destiny 
could  not  allow  for  a  wasted  effort."  spoke 
McClure.  "Greatness  Is  for  only  a  few.  The 
accomplishments  of  such  an  Individual  are 
often  recognized  years  after  the  deed,  the 
act." 

"Steve  Prefontalne  achieved  this  level  dur- 
ing his  brief  lifetime.  I  would  not  say  that 
Pre  was  the  last  to  leave  the  gym  after  a 
workout  as  many  might  believe,  but  rather 
he  was  generally  the  first,  so  intense  was  his 
concentration  in  a  workout,  so  great  his  ef- 
fort, and  so  valuable  his  time." 

McClure  stood  at  the  podium  a  few  feet 
away  from  the  casket  which  weis  covered  with 
yellow  chrjrsanthemums  and  forest  green 
ferns.  He  talked  of  what  made  Pre  more 
than  just  a  good  runner. 

"To  me,  the  characteristic  that  separated 
Pre  from  the  rest  of  the  field  was  his  pride. 
It  was  so  keen  and  Intense  with  him,  that  It 
was  frightening. 

"Man  Imposes  his  own  limitations.  Limita- 
tion was  not  in  Steve's  frame  of  reference." 

The  Prefontalne  family  asked  that  a  letter 
from  Neal  Stelnhauer,  the  former  University 
of  Oregon  shot  putter,  be  read. 

In  it,  Stelnhauer  told  the  family  of  the 
day  In  a  U  of  O  fraternity  house  that  Pre 
"gave  his  life  to  God. 

"I  firmly  believe  God  will  take  care  of 
Steve,"  wrote  Stelnhauer. 

Jan  Prefontalne,  a  cousin  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  who  had  vtrrltten  a  song  about 
Pre  during  his  visit  to  the  East  Coast  In 
early  1974,  arrived  midway  through  the  serv- 
ice, the  airline  baggage  tag  dangling  from  her 
guitar. 

She  sang  the  song,  and  urged  the  crowd 
to  join  in  the  singing.  The  crowd  couldn't 
respond. 

The  final  verse  of  the  song  said: 

"To  be  a  strong  but  gentle  man  not  afraid 
to  speak  the  truth. 

To  stand  against  a  raging  storm  and  try 
to  right  the  tide  of  vn-ongs. 

You're  a  free  man  full  of  wonder  here  to 
stay, 

You've  touched  our  hearts  In  a  peaceful 
loving  way.  Our  Pre." 

Miss  Prefontalne  said  news  reports  in  the 
East  constantly  referred  to  the  love  people 
in  Oregon  had  for  Pre. 

"Well,"  she  said  slowly,  "he  loved  you 
too."  And  she  told  of  suggestions  by  other 
runners  that  he  leave  Oregon. 

"I  could  never  leave  my  people."  was  his 
answer,  she  said. 

A  fioral  arrangement  of  the  flag  of  Pin- 
land,  a  blue  cross  on  a  white  field,  viras  pre- 
sented to  Prefontalne's  family  on  behalf  of 
the  Finnish  athletes  who  came  to  the  United 


States  after  vlgoroxis  efforts  by  Pre  to  cut 
through  the  red  tape  of  amateur  athletics. 

As  the  hearse  left  the  stadium  for  a  pri- 
vate burial  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  In  Coos 
Bay.  a  couple  In  their  twenties  got  up  from 
seats  under  the  scoreborad.  The  woman  was 
crying. 

The  man  put  his  arm  around  her  as  they 
walked  slowly  down  the  track  and  off  across 
a  grass  field.  A  few  moments  later,  as  the 
stands  emptied,  four  yoiing  Coos  Bay  kids 
sprinted  around  the  track  In  a  race. 

Running,  like  life,  will  go  on  In  Coos  Bay, 
but  theyll  never  forget  Pre. 

PRE  SERVICE  tonight 

Three  close  friends  of  Prefontalne  will 
conduct  at  brief  memorial  service  at  8  pjn. 
today  at  Hayward  Field.  Former  UO  track 
coach  BUI  Bowerman.  marathon  Olympian 
Kenny  Moore  and  distance  runner  Frank 
Shorter  will  deliver  eulogies. 

Thank  You 
We  followed  you  through  high  school, 
Your  training  In  the  dunes. 
Victories  came  in  handfuls. 
Headlines  followed  soon. 

We  foUowed  you  to  Hayward  Field. 
The  college  days  were  grand. 
Your  fans  became  an  army. 
Cheers  echoed  through  the  stands. 

We  followed  you  to  Europe 
And  Munich  made  us  proud. 
You  always  ran  your  heart  out 
And  electrified  the  crowd. 

Your  candor  was  refreshing. 
The  establishment  would  frown. 
We  understood  and  pulled  for  you 
To  knock  the  barriers  down. 

And  now  It's  time  to  say  farewell. 
Who  knew  what  lay  In  store? 
We'll  dream  about  what  might  have  been 
But,  victory  laps  no  more. 

StUl,  you  keep  on  winning.  Pre, 
Our  debt  is  overdue. 
For  past  and  future  victories 
We  owe  a  lot  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  jog 
the  whole  year  "round. 

Thank  you  for  your  loyalty  to  a  dedicated 
town. 

Thanks  for  the  example;  discipline  and  sac- 
rifice, high  prices  paid. 

Thanks  for  all  the  memories  that  time  will 
never  fade. 

The  Track  Fans  of  Oregon. 

OooDBT.  Pre 
Young  man  not  yet  reached  his 

prime, 
fastest  in  the  land, 
ran  across  the  finish  line 
waving  to  the  stands. 
His  people  were  all  there  to  see 

him. 
Little  did  they  know 
he  would  take  his  final  bow. 
This  was  his  last  show. 

Later  on  that  evening 
the  one  who'd  come  so  far 
lost  his  young  life  on  the  road 
alone  beneath  the  stars. 
But  wherever  he  may  be 
In  spite  of  loss  and  pain 
in  hearts  of  those  whom  he 

Inspired 
the  runner  wiU  remain. 

If  there's  a  time  and  season 
for  each  of  us  to  die 
what's  the  rhyme  or  reason 
when  young  dreams  are  sailing 

high? 
Unless  it's  true,  as  they  say. 
'the  bMt  of  us  die  young.' 


So  let  us  simply  hope  and  pray 
his  victories  are  won. 

Goodby.  Pre. 

Your  best  was  always  ours  to 

see. 
Now  the  race  is  over 
may  you  rest  In  peace. 

Paul  Halpern, 

Eugene. 

Coos  Bat  Pays  Last  Respects  to  'Pre' 

C90S  Bay,  Oreg. — Flags  hung  limp  at  half 
staff  today  as  this  shipping  and  fishing  com- 
munity prepared  to  bury  Steve  Prefontalne. 
It's  most  famous  citizen  and  America's  best 
distance  riuiner. 

Prefontane.  24,  died  In  an  auto  accident 
early  Friday  In  Eugene  after  running  the 
second  fastest  5,000  meters  by  an  American 
only  about  four  hours  earlier. 

He  set  the  American  record  in  the  two- 
mile  here  recently  at  Marshfield  High  School's 
Pirate  Stadium,  where  he  became  a  prep 
distance  running  sensation  and  where  3,000 
people  were  expected  to  gather  later  today  to 
pay  their  last  respects. 

A  private  burial  service  was  to  follow. 

Schools  let  out  at  noon  today  In  Coos  Bay 
and  In  the  adjacent  community  of  North 
Bend. 

The  shock  that  accompanied  the  news  of 
Prefontalne's  death  has  eased  by  today,  but 
a  few  residents  who  had  considered  him 
their  own  showed  signs  of  bitterness. 

"If  it  were  my  boy.  It  would  be  private 
and  not  out  at  that  stadium,"  a  hotel  wait- 
ress said,  referring  to  the  stadium  services. 
"They've  had  their  headlines — so  why  don't 
they  leave  us  alone? 

Raymond  Prefontalne  said  the  decision  to 
have  his  son's  funeral  at  the  stadium  was 
because  "that's  where  it  all  began  and  that's 
were  It  ends." 

At  another  coffee  shop  today,  a  dock 
worker  who  would  not  give  his  name  stared 
at  his  cup  and  said  slowly:  "When  you  con- 
sider him  your  own,  and  people  who  never 
talked  to  you  before  start  nosing  around 
after  he's  gone,  you  get  klnda  resentful. 
The  whole  town  does." 

It  was  like  that  today  In  Coos  Bay. 

(From  the  Oregonlan,  June  3, 19751 

Friends  Bid  Pre  Farewell 

(By  Kenn  Hess) 

Coos  Bay. — Time  stood  still  here  Monday. 

It  waited  for  an  hour  whUe  a  sorrowing 
community  and  a  host  of  disbelieving 
friends,  admirers  and  rivals  paid  final  respects 
to  Steve  Roland  Prefontalne. 

Prefontalne,  24,  America's  premier  dis- 
tance runner  and  considered  by  most  in  the 
track  and  field  world  as  three  or  four  years 
away  from  the  peak  of  an  ultra-briUlant  ca- 
reer, died  in  an  automobile  accident  last 
Friday. 

More  than  2.500  persons  assembled  at 
Marshfield  High  School's  athletic  stadium 
where  Prefontalne,  a  little  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago,  began  hi  srunnlng  career.  He  was 
eulogized  by  Bill  Bowerman,  former  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  track  and  field  coach,  and 
Walt  McClure.  his  coach  at  Marshfield  High. 

"Let  us  all  be  grateful  that  we  have  been 
a  part  of  what  Steve  Prefontalne.  the  champ, 
stood  for — what  he  enjoyed  and  what  he 
achieved,"  Bowerman  said.  Bowerman  went 
on: 

"I  first  knew  Pre  through  Walt  McClure. 
Pre  was  14  years  old.  Said  Walt:  'Watch  this 
freshman — he's  tough  and  will  be  a  good 
one.' 

"Four  years  later,  when  he  was  a  frosh, 
there  was  the  early  fall  rain.  Pre,  dressed  In 
sweats,  was  walking  the  halls  of  McArthur 
Court.  He  had  just  finished  his  orientation 
lecture.  Another  was  going  on  in  the  Court's 
vast  hall.  The  unrest  of  the  1970s  could  be 
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heard — rude  questions,  foot  shuffling,  even 
catcalls.  Pre  turned  to  me  and  said,  'I  don't 
believe  It."  He  looked  In.  He  walked  up  to 
the  stage.  He  asked:  'May  I  speak?'  He  was 
handed  the  mike:  'I  am  a  freshman  ...  I 
chose  Oregon  ...  I  have  listened  to  the 
orientation.  I  came  here  to  get  an  education 
and  to  run.  Listen,  all  of  you,  you  will  learn 
something — thanks.  Tm  glad  I  came  to 
Oregon.' 

"His  great  races  are  all  told  by  the  press 
and  other  media.  His  desire  burned  to  be 
the  best — and  he  was.  Step  by  step,  as  he 
matured,  he  reached  his  goals.  In  high  school 
he  was  the  state  champion  and  national 
record-holder.  At  the  university,  he  held 
every  American  record  from  2,000  meters 
through  six  miles  and  10.000  meters.  His 
1976  goal  was  to  be  an  Olympic  champion 
and  to  claim  related  world  records. 

"He  had  another  great  goal — emancipa- 
tion— freedom  for  U.S.  athletes — freedom  of 
competition  for  all  athletes  of  the  world. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  his  with 
the  signing  of  a  professional  track  contract. 
No.  Help  the  athlete  .  .  .  Help  the  sport. 

"In  the  history  of  track  and  field,  no  In- 
dividual had  every  been  permitted  to  ar- 
range and  bring  foreign  athletes  or  a  team  to 
the  United  States.  The  doorway  was  locked 
by  national  red-tape  and  dictatorship.  With 
his  characteristic  courage  and  persistence, 
through  difficult  communication.  Pre  opened 
that  door. 

"He  was  able  to  get  that  final  step  In  ath- 
letic emancipation  through  our  national  or- 
ganizations. You  saw  the  Finnish  athletes. 
Theirs  was  the  first  such  delegation  to  our 
country  brought  to  our  country  by  an  Indi- 
vidual. Tou  know  what  this  breakthrough 
will  do  to  Improve  our  sport  and  spectator 
enjoyment. 

"Pre's  legacy  to  us:  That  the  good  things 
of  track  and  other  sports  may  be  freely  en- 
joyed by  athlete  and  spectator,  won  by  truth, 
honesty  and  hard  work?  Pre,  the  champ, 
opened  the  international  door  which  was 
closed  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

"I  pledge  to  Pre,  I  know  close  friends  will 
Join  me,  and  we  Invite  all  true  sportsmen 
to  Join  us,  to  fulfill  his  great  dream — to  keep 
that  door  open — to  preserve  and  further  that 
freedom  to  meet  In  International  sports  and 
friendship." 

In  the  sun -basked  stadium  where  It  all  be- 
gan. McClure  said: 

"I  am  not  here  to  mourn  Steve  Prefon- 
talne,  but  rather  to  pay  final  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  young  American.  This  Is  the 
most  difficult  task  that  I  ever  have  been 
charged  to  perform,  one  that  I'm  neither 
prepared  for,  nor  one  I  ever  thought  would 
be  required  of  me. 

"Greatness  Is  only  for  a  few.  The  accom- 
plishments of  such  an  individual  are  often 
recognized  years  after  the  deeds,  the  act. 
Steve  Prefontalne  achieved  this  level  during 
his  brief  lifetime.  He  was  always  in  a  hurry, 
his  destiny  could  not  allow  for  a  wasted 
effort.  I  would  not  say  that  Pre  was  the  last 
to  leave  the  gym  after  a  workout  as  many 
might  believe.  But,  rather,  he  was  generally 
the  first,  so  Intense  was  his  concentration  In 
a  workout,  so  great  his  effort,  and  so  valuable 
his  time." 

McClure  went  on  to  say,  "To  me  the  char- 
acteristic that  separated  Pre  from  the  rest  of 
the  field  was  his  pride.  It  was  so  keen  and 
Intense  within  him  that  It  was  frightening. 
To  be  the  best  was  his  only  goal.  His  drive 
to  push  harder  in  group  workouts  or  on  his 
individual  long  runs  was  his  strength.  Man 
Imposes  his  own  limitations.  Limitation  was 
not  In  Steve's  frame  of  reference.  He  was 
continually  extending  the  boundaries  of  his 
frontier,"  as  Bowerman  noted  In  his  eulogy. 

"Steve  was  an  unselfish  Individual.  He 
shared  his  triumphs  with  me  long  after  he 
left  Coos  Bay.  And,  possibly  more  Important, 
his  few  faUures.  He  kept  In  contact  with  me 
with  letters  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from 


South  America  and,  most  recently  In  Sep- 
tember, a  letter  from  England  stating  his 
plan  to  bring  a  group  of  Finnish  friends  to 
Oregon  and  the  Northwest  for  a  series  of 
meets." 

"He  never  forgot  the  people,  we  will  never 
forget  him." 

Representing  the  Finnish  athletes  whom 
Pre  brought  to  the  Northwest  was  Ralner 
Stennlus  who  said  during  the  35-mlnute 
memorial  that  "Steve  Prefontalne  symbolizes 
the  friendship  accumulated  with  Finnish 
and  British  athletes.  He  allowed  us  to  see 
America  and  will  forever  shine  In  our  hearts.' 

The  pallbearers,  dressed  In  track  warmup 
uniforms,  were  Frank  Shorter.  Jon  Anderson, 
Jim  Seymour,  Brett  Williams,  Bob  Williams 
and  Oeoff  HoUlster. 

BECAME  LEGEND 

Prefontalne,  the  state  of  Oregon's  most  fa- 
mous and  honored  athlete,  was  a  prodigy, 
who  at  least  In  this  coastal  community  be- 
came a  legend  in  his  own  time.  Here,  as  a 
pixieish  youth,  the  seed  of  determination 
germinated  to  run  himself  Into  hnmortal- 
Ity — not  for  himself,  but  for  what,  ulti- 
mately, he  could  do  for  others  and  for  the 
sport  which  had  become  an  Integral  part  of 
his  life. 

The  tragedy  is  that  Pre,  always  the  front- 
runner,  never  reached  the  finish  line. 

Pre,  as  he  matured,  became  a  colorful  and 
sometimes  controversial  figure.  He  became 
colorful  because  he  was  talented,  tough  and 
fiercely  competitive.  He  believed  in  himself; 
he  believed  he  could  win  every  race,  every 
battle.  He  adored  the  crowds  that  adored 
him:  particularly  In  Eugene,  the  nation's 
collegiate  track  capital. 

SAW  CHANGES  NEEDED 

Pre  said  he  became  a  crusader  because  he 
saw  the  necessity  for  a  change  In  the  ama- 
teur sports  establishment.  His  Innumerable 
accomplishments  and  list  of  American  dis- 
tance running  records  provided  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  his  beliefs,  goals  and  call  to  ac- 
tion. 

"He  gave  to  all  of  us  a  continuing  re- 
generation of  civic  pride,"  said  one  Coos 
Bay  city  father.  "Most  of  us  never  under- 
stood why  or  what  motivated  his  running, 
running,  running  .  .  .  Where  was  he  going? 
What  was  he  after?" 

"Oddly."  the  grieving,  longtime  resident 
said,  "We  aU  could  identify  with  him.  He 
was  down  to  earth.  He  was  interested  and 
concerned  about  what  was  going  on  In  this 
town  and  what  the  people  were  doing." 

Maybe  that  Is  why,  before  he  reached  his 
majority,  a  main  thoroughfare,  Prefontalne 
Way,  was  named  after  him. 


Pre's  People  Pay  Tearful  Thibute 

To  Favorite  Son 

(By  Carl  Cluff) 

Coos  Bay. — "Pre's  People"  bid  a  solemn, 
tearful  farewell  to  their  charismatic  leader 
here  Monday  afternoon. 

Steve  Roland  Prefontalne,  America's  great- 
est runner  of  distance  races,  had,  of  course, 
released  them  from  their  fanatic  adulation 
when  death  Interceded  early  Friday  morning 
on  a  familiar  street  of  Eugene,  his  adopted 
city. 

But  even  In  death,  they  still  flocked  to  the 
scene  of  his  schoolboy  triumphs  here  at 
Marshfield  High's  Pirate  Stadium,  and  there 
were  few,  U  any,  among  the  2,500  who  at- 
tended the  service,  who  were  able  to  withhold 
their  emotions. 

They  ofwnly  mourned  the  feisty,  little  com- 
petitor at  the  site  of  his  last  great  achieve- 
ment. For  It  was  at  this  same  stadium.  Just 
over  three  weeks  ago,  that  he  set  his  seventh 
and  last  American  record. 

Many  who  were  here  Monday  for  the  mld- 
aftemoon  service  were  also  here  that  May  9th 
evening  when  he  added  the  2.000-meter 
standard  to  his  list  of  American  marks. 

They  stood  and  cheered  then.  They  stood 


once  again  Monday  as  a  warm  sim  pierced 
the  cloud-flecked  sky.  But  they  stood  mute 
In  prayer  and  reverence  as  the  13-car  funeral 
procession  slowly  passed  the  grieving  throng 
on  Pre's  final  lap  around  the  MHS  track. 

The  cortege  then  swung  out  of  the  sta- 
dium, moved  through  downtown  Coos  Bay 
out  Highway  101  some  21/2  miles  south  to 
Sunset  Memorial  Park  where  Interment  was 
conducted  In  private  for  members  of  the 
family. 

Pre's  tragic  death  In  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, less  than  four  hours  after  winning  hla 
final  race  at  5,000  meters  In  near  record  time, 
stunned  this  south  coast  community  as  noth- 
ing has  before. 

It  stunned  the  athletic  world,  too.  Tele- 
grams, phone  calls  and  letters  poured  Into 
the  little  one-story  home  on  Elrod  Avenue,  a 
short  Jog  from  downtown  Coos  Bay. 

Pre  was,  you  may  recall,  named  Track  and 
Field  News'  most  popular  athlete  In  the  world 
earlier  this  spring.  His  followers  were  legion, 
not  only  because  of  his  running  achieve- 
ments, but  also  because  he  never  hesitated 
to  "take  on"  the  establishment  that  governed 
his  sport, 

"Pre's  legacy  to  us,"  eulogized  Bill  Bower- 
man,  the  retired  University  of  Oregon  coach 
who  also  was  Pre's  U.S.  Olympic  coach  for 
the  '72  Olympics  at  Munich,  "Is  that  the  good 
things  of  track  and  other  sports  may  be 
freely  enjoyed  by  athletes  and  spectators,  won 
by  truth,  honesty  and  hard  work. 

"With  his  characteristic  courage  and  per- 
sistence, through  difficult  communication. 
Pre  opened  that  door.  He  was  able  to  get 
that  final  step  in  athlete  emancipation 
through   our   national   organization." 

Pre.  as  Bowerman  pointed  out.  was  the  first 
person  in  the  history  of  track  and  field  who 
was  permitted  to  arrange  and  bring  foreign 
athletes,  or  a  team,  to  the  U.S.,  a  doorway 
that  had  been  locked  by  national  red  tape 
and  dictatorship. 

"I  pledge  to  Pre,"  Bowerman  told  the  au- 
dience, "to  fulfill  his  great  dream— to  keep 
that  door  open." 

"I  am  here  not  to  mourn  Steve  Prefon- 
talne," said  his  former  Marshfield  High  Coach 
Walt  McClure,  "but  rather  to  pay  final  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  young  American." 

McClure  detailed  Pre's  prep  career. 

"The  characteristic  that  separated  Pre  from 
the  rest  of  the  field  was  his  pride,"  con- 
tinued McClure.  "To  be  the  best  was  his  only 
goal.  Limitation  was  not  in  Steve's  frame  of 
reference.  He  was  continually  extending  the 
boundaries  of  his  frontier." 

McClure  unlocked  the  secret  of  Pre's  rela- 
tionship to  "his  people." 

"The  love  that  exists  between  two  people 
who  have  an  ability  to  share  In  Ideas  and 
communicate  with  each  other,"  explained 
McClure,  "is  the  love  that  I  have  for  this 
man. 

"I  think  that  many  of  you  share  this 
feeling." 

Pre's  casket  was  borne  to  the  center  of 
the  field  near  the  west  goal  post  by  six  of  hla 
friends  and  running  companions,  all  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  their  teams  or  clubs.  They 
were  Olympians  Frank  Shorter  and  Jon  An- 
derson, Brett  and  Bob  WUllams,  Jim  Seymour 
and  Geoff  HoUlster. 

The  Marshfield  High  band  opened  the  cere- 
monies with  the  National  Anthem  while  the 
school's  ROTC  color  bearers  raised  the  flag. 
The  flag  was  stopped  at  half-mast  for  several 
seconds,  then  raised  slowly  to  the  top  where 
It  remained. 

This  was  in  contrast  to  flags  at  City  Hall 
and  at  every  school  in  the  Coos  Bay-North 
Bend  districts  which  flew  at  half-mast 
Monday. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Murdock,  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  In  Coos  Bay, 
Intoned  the  prayers.  Including  the  23rd  Psalm 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Rhlner  Stennlus,  a  former  assistant  coach 
at  Oregon,  representing  his  homeland,  offered 
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wreath  of  Finland's  national  emblem  as  a 
toSen  of  friendship  for  Prefontalne  who 
worked  tirelessly  for  many  months  to  bring 
g  Finnish  delegation  of  track  athletes  to  this 
country  for  a  series  of  meets. 

The  casket  was  closed  throughout  the  cere- 
mony but  many  townspeople  viewed  Prefon- 
taine's  body  In  repose  at  Mllls-Bryan-Sher- 
wood  Chapel.  He  wore  the  blue  blazer  desig- 
nating his  status  as  a  U.S.  Olympian  with  the 
five  intertwined  rings  embroidered  on  the 
breast  pocket. 

The  final  tribute  of  the  short,  33-mlnute 
service  was  that  of  Pre's  talented  cousin,  Jan 
Prefontalne,  of  Washington,  D.C.  Jan  sang  a 
tribute  to  Pre,  with  guitar  accompaniment. 

Jan  first  told  of  Pre's  dedication  to  "his 
people" — how  she  had  asked  why  he  didn't 
leave  Oregon  for  bigger  and  better  things. 

"  I  can't  leave  my  people,' "  he  answered. 

And  thus  the  Prefontalne  mystique  with 
"his  people  "  came  to  an  end  on  the  grassy 
slope  of  Sunset  Memorial  Park  overlooking 
Isthmus  Slough  near  the  MllUngton  area 
south  of  Coos  Bay. 

Three  American  flags  fly  from  various  van- 
tage points — the  nearest  Is  Just  47  paces  from 
where  a  flat  headstone  will  mark  the  flnal 
resting  place  of  America's  greatest  distance 
runner  of  all  time. 

"Pre — January  1974" 
To  spend  a  day  or  two  In  the  warmth  of 

your  smiling  eyes. 
To  give  your  heart  away  but  for  a  moment's 

time, 
I've  known  you  for  so  long  in  my  mind, 
Like   the    world    spinning    smiles    upon    a 

rhjTne 

He's  got  a  rhythm  in  his  walk  an  artist  as 

he  runs, 
A  smiling  face  he  gives  each  separately, 
Win  or  lose,  he  reaches   out  lovingly  and 

stays  a  humble  man,  my  Pre 

You  offer  words  of  tenderness — I  dreamed  of 

you  last  night. 
Your  running  free  enhances  all  the  charms 

of  aging  wine 
You  mirror  a  strong  reflection  of  what  can 

be, 
A  man  who  shares  the  sun  of  eternity 

To  be  a  strong  but  gentle  man  not  afraid 

to  speak  the  truth. 
To  stand  against  a  raging  storm  and  try  to 

right  the  tide  of  wrongs. 
You're  a  free  man  full  of  wonder  here  to  stay 
You've    touched    my    mind    In    a    peaceful 
loving  way  .  .  . 

Jan  Prefontaine, 

Washington.  D.C. 

[Prom  the  News-Review,  June  3, 1976] 
'Pre'  Due  Pinal  Tribute  Today 

Eugene. — A  final  tribute  was  scheduled  In 
Hayward  Field  on  the  University  of  Oregon 
campus  to  Steve  Prefontalne,  who  rose  to 
stardom  and  was  virtually  unbeatable  as  a 
collegian. 

A  memorial  service  Is  scheduled  In  the 
track  facility,  where  "Pre"  ran  his  last  race 
and  won  In  5,000  meters  over  friend,  rival 
and  fellow  Olympian.  Frank  Shorter  last 
Thursday  evening,  only  a  few  hours  before 
Prefontaine  died  In  the  smashup  of  his 
sports  car  on  a  Eugene  street. 

Prefontaine,  who  held  seven  American 
records  in  distances  ranging  from  2,000  me- 
ters to  10,000  meters,  and  who  often  ran 
sub-four  minutes  miles,  was  buried  Just  out- 
side his  home  town  of  Coos  Bay  on  the 
Oregon  coast  Monday  afternoon  following 
memorial  tribute  to  him  by  his  town  and  his 
thousands  of  friends  and  mourners. 

The  memorial  service  was  conducted  In 
mid-afternoon  at  Marshfield  High  School's 
Pirates  Stadium,  where  "Pre"  began  his 
fabulous  career  as  a  prep  star. 


Schools  were  dismissed  at  noon  and  most 
of  the  community's  businesses  closed  to 
gather  for  the  solemn  occasion. 

In  the  stadium  ceremony,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Murdock  of  the  Coos  Bay  Emmanuel  Episco- 
pal Church  Intoned  the  prayers  and  eulogies 
were  delivered  by  the  two  coaches  who  most 
Infiuenced  Prefontalne's  career — ^Marshfield 
High  School  Coach  Walt  McClure  and  retired 
University  of  Oregon  Coach  BUI  Bowerman, 
who  choached  the  1972  U.S.  Olympic  team 
of  which  Prefontalne  was  a  member. 

PrefontaUies  body  lay  In  repose  at  the 
Mills-Bryan-Sherwood  Chapel  several  blocks 
from  the  family  home.  A  steady  procession 
of  friends  visited  the  mortuary  until  noon 
Monday. 

Prefontalne  was  dressed  In  his  Olympic 
tunic,  with  the  five  Olympic  rings  em- 
broidered on  the  breast  pocket,  that  he  wore 
during  the  opening  ceremonies  in  Munich 
three  years  ago. 

A  picture  of  Steve  with  his  mother  and 
father  and  two  sisters,  and  one  of  his  favor- 
ite dogs,  adorned  the  open  casket. 

The  pall  bearers  were  Frank  Shorter,  Jon 
Anderson,  Jim  Seymour,  Brett  Williams,  Bob 
Williams  and  Geoff  HoUster,  competitors  and 
friends  In  Pre's  career. 

Shorter  and  Anderson  were  fellow  Olym- 
pians. The  WllUamses  and  Holister  were 
Prefontalne's  close  Eugene  friends  and  for- 
mer Oregon  teammates. 

Following  the  memorial  service,  Pre- 
fontalne's body  was  accompanied  to  Sunset 
Memorial  Park  Just  south  of  Coos  Bay  over- 
looking coastal  Highway  101  where  he  was 
Interred  with  private  rites. 

A  move  has  begun  to  name  the  Marshfield 
High  School  oval  stadium  Prefontalne  Track. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1975] 
Prefontaine  :  What  He  Was  Really  Like 

Nine  days  ago,  only  a  few  hours  after  he 
had  won  a  5,000-meter  race,  Steve  Prefon- 
talne was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
at  the  age  of  24.  He  was  America's  leading 
distance  runner,  t'ne  American  record-holder 
at  all  seven  distances  from  2.000  to  10,000 
meters  and  an  outspoken  critic  of  Inefficient 
amateur  sports  officials.  He  was  popular  with 
fellow  runners,  and  four  of  them  have  writ- 
ten tributes  for  this  page.  Marty  Liquori  has 
been  one  of  the  world's  ranking  milers  for 
years,  Frank  Shorter  was  the  1972  Olympic 
marathon  champion,  Kenny  Moore  ran  forth 
in  that  race  and  Jere  Van  Dyk,  like  Prefon- 
talne, was  an  outstanding  runner  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon. 

(By  Marty  Llquorl) 

There  are  two  things  that  set  Steve  Pre- 
fontalne apart  from  other  runners — his  dedi- 
cation to  track  and  field  and  his  spirit  toward 
life. 

During  an  Indoor  meet  one  year  In  Los 
Angeles,  Pre  and  I  roomed  together.  He  came 
In  about, 6:30  A.M.  the  morning  after  he  had 
been  named  the  outstanding  performer 
m  the  meet  and  had  won  the  two-mile  In  8 
minutes  and  28  seconds. 

I  saw  him  get  In  bed  around  6:30  because 
I  checked  my  watch.  Whenever  I  room  with 
somebody,  I  usually  can't  sleep  until  they  get 
home,  even  If  they're  only  a  casual  friend. 

Pre  slept  for  an  hour.  I  had  to  get  up  at 
7:30  to  catch  my  plane,  but  he  turned  over 
and  said,  "C'mon,  I'll  help  you  with  your 
bags." 

With  only  an  hour's  sleep,  he  helped  me 
take  my  bags  down  to  the  lobby.  Then  he 
went  out  and  ran  10  miles. 

(By  Kenny  Moore) 

Pre  never  had  much  confidence  vmtll  he 
found  running.  He  called  himself  a  "slow 
learner,"  couldn't  speak  English  well  when 
he  started  school  and  got  teased  a  lot.  The 
lessons  he  learned  running  flowed  out  Into 
the  rest  of  his  life. 


He  and  I  went  to  the  State  Legislature  to 
testify  in  the  Oregon  field -burning  contro- 
versy. The  farmers  burn  the  fields  of  stubble 
after  the  harvest  in  late  summer.  The  way 
air  patterns  are.  all  the  smoke  comes  down 
and  hangs  over  Eugene  and  makes  it  miser- 
able for  everybody,  especially  the  runners. 

Last  summer,  before  he  was  to  leave  for  an 
important  race  against  Brendan  Pester  In 
Europe,  Pre  ran  a  time-trial  mile  In  3:58.3. 
Before  he  ran  the  mile,  though,  the  smoke 
rolled  m  from  the  north,  and  It  was  Just 
awful.  After  the  race.  Pre  was  coughing 
blood  and  tore  a  muscle  in  his  diaphragm.  It 
killed  his  races  In  Europe. 

A  group  of  us  had  done  a  lot  of  research 
on  the  field-burning  question,  but  we  were 
nothing  compared  to  Pre.  He  Just  sat  there 
calmly  telling  the  legislators  the  graphic, 
gruesome  details  of  what  bad  happened  to 
him  the  September  before.  He  had  all  those 
Senators  eating  out  of  his  hand.  Afterward, 
driving  back,  he  was  absolutely  disgusted 
with  them  because  they  were  even-handed 
and  saying,  "Yes,  consider  the  plight  of  the 
farmers."  Pre  wasn't  considering  anybody's 
plight  but  the  breathers. 

He  had  a  sense  of  his  people — the  working 
class,  plain-spoken  people  who  really  ap- 
preciated somebody  being  tough  and  coming 
down  on  one  side  or  the  other.  He  had  these 
ferocious  loyalties;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  was  ferocious  defiance  If  you  crossed 
what  he  thought  was  right. 

Pre  was  always  out  talking  to  kids  In  the 
Junior  high  schools  around  the  area.  One 
summer  he  went  out  and  talked  about 
venereal  disease — with  absolute  unselfcon- 
sclousness.  He  grossed  out  all  the  teachers; 
the  kids  loved  him. 

(By  Frank  Shorter) 
While  Pre  was  staying  at  our  house  one 
time  he  received  several  letters  from  an  In- 
mate at  one  of  the  Oregon  state  prisons.  Pre 
started  telling  us  how  he  had  been  corre- 
sponding with  this  Inmate  for  several  years. 
Obviously,  no  one  knew  anything  about  this. 
"I've  been  trying  to  help  this  guy  get  his 
parole,"  Pre  said.  "He's  always  getting  turned 
down." 

Pre  wrote  voluminous  letters  to  the  right 
kind  of  people  trying  to  get  the  guy  up  again 
for  appeal.  He  had  it  in  his  mind  that  he 
was  going  to  get  this  guy  out. 
"Do  you  know  him?"  I  asked. 
"No,  I  never  met  him,"  Pre  said.  "He  Just 
wrote  me  once." 

I  don't  remember  the  Inmate's  name,  where 
he  was  or  even  whether  Pre  managed  to  get 
him  paroled.  I  was  Just  amazed  that  Pre  was 
doing  something  like  this. 

One  day  Pre  told  a  bunch  of  runners  at 
Oregon,  "Hey,  I  want  you  guys  to  go  up  to 
Salem  to  do  some  stuff  with  me."  I  guess  the 
guys  thought  they  were  going  to  speak  to 
some  high  school  kids,  but  they  pulled  up 
to  the  prison  there. 

Pre  walked  into  the  prison  and  everybody 
was  saying,  "HI  Steve,  hi  Steve."  It  turned 
out  that  he  had  been  up  there  many  times 
before,  talking  to  Inmates  and  helping  to 
organize  some  of  their  sports  programs. 

He  was  always  surprising  you.  It  wasn't  a 
calculated  surprise,  the  way  It  is  with  some 
people  who  want  to  Impress  you.  He  did  It, 
It  was  private,  and  he  kept  it  to  himself.  He 
didn't  really  want  anybody  else  to  know. 

(By  Jere  Van  Dyk) 

I  first  heard  about  Steve  Prefontalne  dur- 
ing my  Junior  year  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon. Arne  Kvalhelm  had  Just  set  a  National 
Collegiate  record  for  the  two-mile,  and  he 
and  Roscoe  Divine,  another  runner,  went 
over  to  Coos  Bay  to  recruit  Steve,  who  was 
m  high  school. 

Steve  took  them  out  for  a  run  along  the 
beach.  Arne  was  about  25  years  old  and  had 
Just  set  this  national  record.  But  there  was 
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Pre  out  there  setting  the  pace.  Finally,  he 
looked  back  and  said,  "Am  I  going  too  fast 
for  you?  I'll  slow  the  pace  down.  Can  you 
keep  up  with  me?" 

"That  was  the  height  of  precoclousness." 
Ame  later  told  me. 

Whenever  I  think  of  Pre,  I  think  of  Hank 
Stamper,  the  protagonist  In  Ken  Kesey's 
novel,  "Sometimes  a  Great  Notion."  The 
novel  Is  set  In  Coos  Bay  and  Pre  Is  the  same 
Independent,  obstinate,  tough  lumberjack 
depicted  in  the  novel.  He  was  naive,  unso- 
phisticated and  unafraid  of  anything — rec- 
ords or  bureaucrats. 

(Prom  the  Astoria    (Oreg.)    Dally  Astorlan, 

June  2,  1975)  I 

Steve  Prefontaene  I 

Followers  of  track  and  field  cheered  Steve 
Prefontalne  for  two  reasons.  He  was  a  truly 
great  distance  runner  and  he  was  a  brash 
assailant  of  the  establishment. 

Prefontalne  held  every  American  outdoor 
distance  record  above  2000  meters.  At  the  age 
of  24  be  had  not  yet  reached  maturity  as  a 
distance  runner.  His  goal  of  winning  an 
Olympics  gold  medal  In  the  5000  meters  cer- 
tainly was  achievable  and  so  was  a  world's 
record  at  that  distance. 

His  off-track  pierformances  were  delightful. 
Especially  the  barrages  he  fired  at  the  stuffed 
shirts  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  He  took 
out  after  anyone  he  thought  was  abusing 
athletes  and  that  Included  coaches  he  con- 
sidered Inept. 

His  lack  of  respect  for  the  status  quo  was 
part  of  what  made  him  the  best  runner  of 
distances  over  2000  meters  that  the  United 
States  has  had.  He  thought  he  could  beat 
anybody.  He'd  been  that  way  since  he  began 
running  in  Coos  Bay.  Although  he  was  here 
for  only  a  short  time,  he  has  a  permanent 
place  in  Oregon  history.  I 

(From  the  Albany  (Oreg.)  Democrat-Herald, 

May  31. 1975) 

An   Athlete   Dying   Yoxjng 

It  is  particularly  tragic  when  a  young  per- 
son dies  before  his  dreams  and  hopes  may  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  so  In  the  case  of  24-year-old 
distance  runner  Steve  Prefontalne,  who  was 
killed  In  an  auto  accident  Friday  morning  in 
Eugene.  And  it  Is  so  in  any  case  where  death 
comes  suddenly  and  during  youth. 

Prefontalne,  a  dedicated  athlete,  touched 
the  lives  of  most  Oregonians  who,  while  not 
necessarily  followers  of  his  demanding  sport, 
admire  talent  and,  more  than  that,  admire 
dedication. 

Prefontalne  was  more  than  simply  another 
Inner-directed  athlete.  He  had  become  an 
activist  in  seeking  to  better  amateur  sports 
In  this  country.  He  was  a  particularly  strong 
spokesman  for  the  athlete  because  he  was, 
without  doubt,  the  best  American  distance 
runner. 

The  poet  A.  E.  Housman  finds  some  solace 
In  the  death  of  a  young  athlete  in  this,  from 
To  an  Athlete  Dying  Young: 

"Smart  lad,  to  slip  betimes  away 

"Prom  fields  where  glory  does  not  stay 

"And  early  though  the  laurel  grows 

"It  withers  quicker  than  the  rose  ..."      i 

We  find  little  solace.  Death  to  anyone  so 
young  takes  away  the  better  things  that 
might  have  been. 

[Prom  the  Albany  (Oreg.)  Democrat-Herald 

May  31.  1975) 

To  All  or  Us — Prepontaine  Wnj,  Leave  a 

Legact 

(By  Bob  Rodman) 

Each  of  us  will  rememb«S>feve  Prefon- 
talne In  our  own  way.         f  ^""^ 

An  autograph  on  a  very-used  program.  A 
conversation  you  once  had  with  him.  An 
acquaintance  you  made  with  him  through 


the  media.  The   "Oo  Pre"  T-shirts.  The  track 
fan-track  athlete  relationship  perhaps. 

But  more  than  anything  because  Steve 
Prefontalne  was  Oregon.  He  was  us.  And  he 
did  his  track  thing  all  over  the  world  and 
did  It  well. 

But  he  did  more.  The  24-year-old  said  what 
he  thought  when  he  thought  he  ought  to 
say  It. 

And  that,  among  other  things,  will  be  the 
legacy  the  former  University  of  Oregon  dis- 
tance runner  will  leave  us. 

The  tragic  automobile  accident  that 
claimed  his  life  Friday  will  not  claim  what 
he  was  .  .  .  and  what  he  meant  to  track 
and  to  us.  And  If  he  had  been  allowed  the 
chance,  to  the  world. 

"He  was  much  too  young  to  die,"  said 
a  former  opponent  of  Prefontalne's  after 
learning  of  the  death  of  America's  premier 
distance  runner. 

All  the  words  In  the  world  will  not  bring 
him  back,  nor  will  they  do  Justice  to  the 
young  man  who  did  Indeed  Uve  his  life. 

"He  wasn't  missing  anything  from  life," 
observed  Dyrol  Burleson,  one  of  Oregon's 
15  sub-four-minute  mllers.  Including  Prefon- 
talne. "He  enjoyed  life.  You  could  see  that 
Just  by  watching  him." 
And  life.  It  must  be  added,  enjoyed  him. 
He  was  not  loved  by  everyone,  however. 
Not  all  the  time.  Prefontalne  had  a  way 
about  him  that  irritated  more  than  a  few 
persons  during  his  brief  career  as  a  national 
figure. 

"He  was  brash,"  remembered  South  Albany 
High  School  track  coach  Neil  Webber,  who 
had  coached  at  Oregon  State  when  Prefon- 
talne was  running  for  Oregon.  "And  some 
people  didn't  like  that." 

But  the  difference  between  Prefontalne 
and  many  of  us  was  simply  that  he  supported 
what  he  said  with  performance. 

"When  he  ran,"  Webber  said,  "he'd  say, 
•Let's  run  the  race,  and  then  with  a  mile 
to  go  we'll  see  who's  the  toughest.'  " 

And  but  for  a  few  occasions  In  his  life. 
Prefontalne  was  the  toughest. 

"He  figured  he  was  tougher,"  recalled 
Dave  Wllborn,  another  former  Oregon  dis- 
tance runner  who  ran  with  and  against 
Prefontalne.  "He  had  great  talent  .  .  .  and 
he  never  seemed  to  get  injured.  Another 
great  asset  he  had  was  his  desire  to  accom- 
plish something." 

And  he  did  do  that.  American  distance 
running  records  were  his  by  the  bucketful. 
But  the  one  accomplishment  he  truly 
wanted,  worse  than  the  almighty  dollar 
even,  was  an  Olympic  medal,  preferrably 
gold  in  color. 

He  finished  fourth  In  the  5,000  meters  in 
the   1972  Olympic  Games  at   Munich.   Pre- 
fontalne  was  visibly  disappointed.   He   had 
predicted  victory. 
A  friend  told  It  best. 

"He  wanted  that  (gold  medal).  He  may 
not  have  said  that  much  about  It.  but  he 
wanted  to  win  that  medal. 
"Now  he  won't  get  a  chance." 
Frank  Shorter,  the  man  he  beat  in  Thurs- 
day's 5,000-meter  run  at  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  Prep- 
aration Meet  In  Eugene,  figured  Prefon- 
talne's "chance"  would  have  been  very  nro- 
ductive. 

"If  he   had   trained   the  right  way,"  the 
Florida    Track    Club    athlete    and    Olympic 
marathon     winner    at    Munich     said,     "he 
could 've  won  at  Montreal  (In  1976). 
No  one  will  ever  know  now. 
What  will  be  known,  though,  U  the  Pre- 
fontalne approach.  To  running  and  to  life. 
"He  never  ran  less  than  all  out."  Shorter 
said  of  the  one-time  Marshfield  High  School 
(Coos  Bay)  athlete  who  set  a  national  preo 
record   In   the   two-mUe    (8:41.6)    that   has 
stood  since  1969. 

"He  would  rather  run  and  drop  dead  than 
lose  a  race,"  Shorter  added. 


Said  BUI  Delllnger,  Oregon's  track  coach 
"He  had  a  burning  desire  to  succeed  in  track 
and  field  and  he  had  an  Inner  strength  that 
most  runners  don't  have." 

That  Inner  strength  had  much  more  to 
do  with  him  than  his  famed  cardlovasculai- 
system.  " 

"A  lot  of  people  have  great  runnine 
bodies,"  Webber  explained,  "but  he  had  the 
greatest  mental  discipline  ever." 

And  now  he  is  gone. 

"It  makes  a  person  realize  that  you  never 
know  what's  going  to  happen  next"  saia 
Wllborn  quietly. 

"And  It  makes  you  want  to  make  the 
most  of  the  relationships  you  have  with 
people  because  you  Just  never  know. .  ." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  31,  1975] 
"Pre"  Never  a  Man  To  Run  With  Crowd 
(By  Robert  Fachet) 
Steve  Prefontalne  was  his  own  man.  He 
ran  hard  and  he  played  hard  and  he  gave 
short  shrift  to  critics  of  either  pursuit. 

A  discussion  with  Pre  was  not  an  ex- 
change of  pleasantries.  He  told  it  like  it 
was,  or  at  least  how  he  thought  It  was;  and 
If  you  didn't  like  It,  well,  talk  to  somebody 
else. 

He  hated  selfish  people  and  phonies.  »• 
worked  hard  in  pursuit  of  excellence  and  fa- 
had  no  patience  with  bureaucrats  who 
heaped  obstacles  in  his  path  and  those  0^ 
other  athletes. 

When  he  debated  running  In  the  1976 
Ol3miplC8  and  was  beselged  by  patriots,  he 
said,  "People  say  I  should  be  running  for  a 
gold  medal  for  the  red,  white  and  blue  and 
all  the  bull,  but  I'm  the  one  who  has  made 
the  sacrfices.  These  are  my  American 
records,  not  the  country's." 

When  the  NCAA  scheduled  its  1973  out- 
door championships  in  steamy  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  he  said.  "It  appears  to  me  the  members 
of  the  selecting  committee  pick  these  sites 
because  they  are  thinking  about  a  vacation 
rather  than  track.  It's  too  hot  there." 

When  the  AAU  tried  to  block  him  from 
competing  in  Europe,  because  he  refused  to 
run  in  the  AAU  meet,  he  shot  back,  "The 
AAU  Just  uses  athletes.  I've  had  enough  of 
that.  I  want  to  have  some  fun  as  well  as 
good  competition." 

He  had  fun,  too.  He  liked  his  beer  and  bad 
plans  to  open  a  bar  In  Eugene,  Ore.,  to  be 
called  "The  Sub  4  " 

On  Dec.  31,  1973,  he  was  the  bartender  at 
a  wild  party  In  Los  Angeles.  The  next 
morning  he  awoke  at  4  a.m.  to  Join  other 
athletes  on  the  Sunklst  float  in  the  Tourn- 
ament of  Roses  Parade. 

"The  Burbank  float  was  In  front  of  us," 
he  reported  later,  "and  I  was  directing  our 
float  by  walkie-talkie  and  I  guess  I  dldnt 
do  too  well  because  we  rammed  them  and 
put  a  big  dent  In  their  float." 

At  the  1972  Olympic  Trials  In  Eugene,  the 
"Go  Pre"  buttons  and  sweatshirts  of  his 
rabid  supporters  were  mocked  slightly  by 
some  detractors  who  showed  up  wearing 
"Stop  Pre"  shirts.  Prefontalne  had  the  last 
word.  After  he  won  the  5,000  meters,  setting 
one  of  his  many  American  records,  he 
obtained  one  of  the  "Stop  Pre"  shirts  and 
wore  It  on  a  victory  lap. 

He  never  lost  In  Eugene,  where  he 
observed  that  "the  crowd  gives  you  a  reserve 
of  power.  It's  a  strange  sensation.  If  you're 
down  to  a  ragged  nothing,  the  crowd  can 
carry  you." 

Less  successful  in  Europe,  he  nevertheless 
was  admired  by  opponents,  and  ran  many  of 
his  fastest  races  in  a  losing  cause  there.  He 
enjoyed  the  sharing  of  pace-setting  duties 
and  criticized  fellow  Americans  who  "suck 
along  on  the  back  of  me." 
_  Despite  being  outwardly  self-confident  he 
was  nervous  before  races.  Prior  to  the  NCAA 
cross-country  meet  his  freshman  year,  he 
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"was  on  the  toilet  for  three  days."  It  was 
the  only  collegiate  race  he  lost. 

After  his  Olympic  Trials  success,  he  said 
he  "felt  like  there  Is  a  big,  big  gunny  sack  of 
boulders  off  my  shoulders."  At  Munich,  he 
set  the  5,000  pace,  was  overhauled  and  fin- 
ished fourth.  He  offered  neither  alibi  nor 
regret. 

Prefontalne  came  out  of  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  a 
fishing  town  where  a  youngster  fought 
almost  as  a  matter  of  survival.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  when  he  made  his  first  Euro- 
pean trip  he  purchased  not  cashmeres  or 
cameras,  but  switchblades  for  his  Coos  Bay 
buddies. 

Prefontalne  made  few  appearances  In  the 
East,  but  Washington-area  fans  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  see  him  twice  at  Cole 
Field  House.  He  lost  both  times,  a  two-mil© 
to  Dick  Buerkle  In  1974  while  troubled  by  a 
back  problem  that  made  It  difficult  for  him 
to  lift  his  left  leg,  and  a  mile  to  Marty 
Liquorl  last  Jan.  10. 

Prefontalne  set  the  pace  In  that  Cole  mile, 
carrying  Liquorl  to  a  3:67.7  time.  He  did  It 
because  "I  knew  If  I  didn't  get  the  pace 
there  wouldn't  be  a  race.  I  don't  pussyfoot 
around.  I  want  to  be  In  a  race." 

He  didn't  pussyfoot  around  about  any- 
thing. 

He  would  not  believe  some  of  the  nice 
things  people  are  saying  about  him  today. 
I  think  he  would  prefer  to  be  remembered 
the  way  his  Oregon  coach.  Bill  Bowerman, 
described  him  three  years  ago. 

"He's  a  rube,"  Bowerman  said.  "By  that 
I  mean  he  has  that  kind  of  wide-eyed, 
nothing-is-imposslble  straightforwardness 
that  is  rare  these  days.  You  ask  a  rube  a 
question,  you  get  a  straight  answer.  This  guy 
doesn't  play  games." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  31,  1975) 
Runner  Prefontaine  Killed  in  Auto  Crash: 

24-Year-Old  Held  Marks  in  Distances 

Eugene,  Ore.,  May  30. — Steve  Prefontalne, 
for  almost  a  decade  one  of  this  country's 
best  and  most  controversial  athletes  and 
the  owner  of  every  American  running  rec- 
ord over  2.000  meters,  is  dead  at  24,  the 
victim  of  an  automobile  accident  here  early 
today. 

The  5-foot-9.  155-pound  distance  runner, 
whose  dedication  to  running  was  matched 
by  his  bitterness  over  the  treatment  of  ama- 
teur athletes  in  America,  had  come  within 
IV2  seconds  of  his  5,000-meter  record  at  a 
meet  in  Eugene  Thursday  night. 

Barely  four  hours  later,  after  leaving  a 
party  in  honor  of  six  Finnish  athletes  he 
had  brought  to  America  to  compete,  Prefon- 
talne had  taken  his  girl  friend  home  and 
was  driving  along  a  Eugene  residential  street. 
Police  said  his  small  foreign  car  crossed  the 
center  line,  skidded  about  40  feet,  struck 
a  rock  embankment  and  flipped  over,  pinning 
him  beneath  it. 

Assistant  Lane  County  medical  examiner 
Edward  Wilson  said  an  autopsy  showed  the 
alcohol  level  measure  in  Prefontalne's  blood 
stream  was  .16  of  1  per  cent. 

Oregon  law  says  a  person  with  a  level  of 
.10  per  cent  is  regarded  as  Intoxicated,  and 
a  level  of  .15  per  cent  or  higher  is  considered 
a  criminal  offense. 

The  time  of  death  was  placed  at  about 
12:30  a.m.  (PDT).  It  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  track  world. 

"He  told  me  last  night  he  felt  he  was 
Just  starting  to  run  well,  that  the  season 
had  Just  begun,"  said  Bill  Delllnger,  Prefon- 
talne's coach.  "He  thought  he  was  the  best 
in  the  world  and  was  aiming  for  1976." 

A  high  school  sensation  In  Coos  Bay,  Ore., 
Prefontalne  had  a  brUllant  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  turning  in  some  remarka- 
ble performances  soon  after  he  burst  Into 
the  spotlight  as  a  teen-ager  in  1966. 

He  did  not  own  any  world  records,  but  his 
American  marks  were  close  and  they  were 
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Improving  as  he  neared  the  age  at  which 
distance  runners  hit  their  peak. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  proudest  accomplish- 
ments was  the  American  tour  he  arranged 
for  the  six  Finns,  whom  he  had  met  and 
lived  with  last  summer  during  a  European 
tour. 

They  and  about  25  other  persons.  Includ- 
ing Prefontalne's  parents  and  his  high  school 
coach,  were  at  Thursday  night's  post-meet 
reception. 

After  enrolling  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon In  1970,  Prefontalne  quickly  emerged  as 
the  finest  distance  runner  In  America  under 
the  tutelage  of  Bill  Bowerman. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  he  began 
to  express  bitterness  about  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  shabby  treatment  of  amateur  ath- 
letes in  this  country.  But  that  did  not  affect 
his  performances. 

In  the  1972  Olympics,  he  ran  the  6,000 
meters.  With  four  laps  to  go,  Prefontalne 
held  a  slim  lead,  and  at  that  point  observers 
believed  if  he  had  started  his  kick,  he  would 
have  captured  the  gold  medal. 

But  he  still  was  new  to  International  com- 
petition and  apparently  feared  that  he  would 
burn  out  In  the  mile  before  the  finish.  He 
kept  his  pace  and  three  runners  passed  him, 
the  last  overtaking  him  about  10  meters  be- 
fore the  tape. 

The  Olympic  loss  may  have  been  the  rea- 
son he  turned  down  what  was  described  as 
the  largest  offer  ever  made  by  pro  track  so 
he  could  take  another  Olympic  shot  In  1976. 

[Prom  the  New  Times,  June  27,  19761 

Man   on   the   Run:    Final   Tribute 

(By  Mark  Goodman) 

Now  you  will  not  swell  the  rout 
Of  lads  that  wore  their  honors  out, 
Runners  whom  renown  outran 
And  the  name  died  before  the  man. 

"To  an  Athlete  Dying  Young" — 

A.  E.  Housman. 

It  used  to  be  said,  up  In  Coos  Bay,  that 
Steve  Prefontalne  could  outrun  an  Oregon 
timber  fire.  Given  the  chance,  I  rather 
Imagine  Prefontalne  would  have  tried  to 
prove  It;  that  Is  the  kind  of  competitor  he 
was.  Running  was  all  he  know,  and  he  pur- 
sued It  with  a  vengeance — quite  literally,  as 
he  always  seemed  to  be  outraged  about  some- 
thing. Said  fellow  runner  Jon  Anderson: 
"He's  not  like  other  distance  runners.  He's 
not  quiet,  not  Introspective.  He  can't  relax. 
A  16-mUe  run  In  the  woods  makes  me  kind 
of  mellow  and  satisfied.  All  It  does  for  Pre 
Is  make  him  mad.  Most  distance  runners  find 
expression  In  easy  running:  we  take  comfort 
In  that  kind  of  personal  experience.  Pre's 
kind  of  running  Is  always  hard  and  strain- 
ing and  fierce." 

That  rather  accurately  describes  Steve  Pre- 
fontalne's brief  24  years.  He  was  the  James 
Dean  of  the  track  circuit,  and  not  Just  for 
the  fact  that  he  wrapped  himself  up  In  a 
car  a  good  50  years  before  his  time.  Brooding, 
bristling,  a  fanatically  loyal  friend  and  an 
equally  fanatical  antagonist,  Prefontaine 
would  attack  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  with  the 
same  swift  savagery  that  won  him  every 
American  record  from  2,000  to  10,000  meters. 
I  doubt  seriously  If  he  cried  crocodile  tears 
over  the  death  last  month  of  Avery  Brun- 
dage,  the  obstructionist  head  of  the  Olympic 
Committee  who  was  almost  singlehandedly 
responsible  for  the  American  neologism  "sha- 
mateurlsm."  It  was  Prefontalne  who  an- 
nounced— loudly,  boldly  and  repeatedly — to 
a  smug,  self-righteous  land  that  the  Emperor 
bad  no  clothes,  that  America's  ludicrous 
rules  regarding  amateur  athletics  put  her 
athletes  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  well- 
subsidized  athletes  of  virtually  every  other 
nation. 

The  woods  of  Oregon  breed  what  used  to 


be  called  Rugged  Individualism,  and  Prefon- 
taine bad  nothing  if  not  that.  He  could  run 
like  nobody's  business  and  he  most  ve- 
hemently believed  that  It  was  no  one's  busi- 
ness but  bis  own  where  he  ran  and  against 
whom.  "To  hell  with  love  of  country,"  was 
the  famous  line  that  shocked  generations  of 
Americans  weaned  on  John  R.  Tunis.  "I  com- 
pete for  myself."  Boy,  did  he  ever  mean  It. 
At  his  death  he  faced  suspension  by  the 
A.A.U.  for  his  refusal  to  run  on  the  national 
team  against  Soviet-bloc  countries. 

Politics  had  nothing  to  do  vrtth  it — he 
simply  didn't  think  they  were  good  enough 
( "like  running  against  a  bunch  of  high  school 
kids"  was  the  delicate  way  he  phrased  it  to 
his  pal  Kenny  Moore).  His  blatant  calls  for 
subsidies  did  not  stem  from  greed — he 
turned  down  a  8200,000  offer  from  the  pro- 
track  circuit  because  he  wanted  to  beat  the 
flying  Finns  and  Belgians  and  Norwegians 
flrst.  "What  would  I  do  with  all  that  money?" 
he  asked. 

He  might  have  spent  a  fair  amount  of  It 
In  bars.  Excruciating  honest.  Prefontalne 
never  hid  his  love  of  grain  and  hops  from 
the  public.  Blessed  with  the  constitution  of  a 
yak,  he  was  known  to  carotise  all  night,  sleep 
for  an  hour  and  then  get  up  and  run  ten 
miles.  When  you're  brought  up  vrtth  lum- 
berjacks you  drink  with  lumberjacks,  and 
Prefontalne  loved  low-rent  saloons,  loved 
to  flll  a  smoky  room  with  his  brimming 
personality  and  bursting  confidence. 

He  did  not  always  have  such  a  surfeit  of 
both.  The  only  child  of  a  Coos  Bay  carpenter 
and  his  German  war  bride,  young  Steve  was 
by  his  own  later  admission  a  bit  runty  and 
a  slow  learner.  He  got  on  the  high  school 
football  and  basketball  teams  by  scrap  and 
spit,  but  he  rarely  roamed  very  far  from  the 
bench.  However,  he  discovered  he  could  run 
and  run  and  run — and  almost  never  got 
tired.  By  the  time  he  graduated  he  was  one 
of  the  most  sought-after  schoolboy  athletes 
in  the  land.  But  there  was  only  one  college 
for  him:  the  University  of  Oregon,  a  peren- 
nial track  powerhouse.  This  thundering  fin- 
ishing kick  and  his  penchant  for  playing 
to  the  gallery  (he  actually  took  victory  laps, 
something  your  well-bred  amateur  Just 
doesn't  do)  made  him  a  celebrity  by  the 
end  of  his  freshman  year.  So  did  the  tirades 
with  which  he  began  to  lash  the  A.A.U.  and 
Olympic  Committee.  So  did  his  curious  off- 
campus  activities — such  as  lecturing  Junior 
high  kids  on  venereal  disease  or  helping  in- 
mates at  the  state  prison  organize  their 
sports  program.  As  another  runner.  Prank 
Shorter,  wrote:  "He  was  always  surprising 
you.  It  wasn't  a  calculated  surprise,  the  way 
it  is  with  some  people  who  want  to  impress 
you.  He  did  it.  It  was  private  and  he  kept 
it  to  himself.  He  didn't  really  want  anybody 
else  to  know." 

Let  us  be  plain:  there  is  nothing  noble 
about  the  way  Steve  Prefontaine  died.  He  got 
drunk  and  racked  himself  up.  It  Is.  however, 
a  tragedy  that  he  never  got  an  Olvmpic 
medal  or  a  world  record.  Nor  will  the  Ameri- 
can record  books  remember  him  for  very 
long,  since  track  marks  are  about  as  durable 
as  Zsa  Zsa's  love.  But  no  one  who  ever  saw 
him  driving  down  the  back  stretch,  ripping 
every  ounce  of  speed  from  his  throbbing 
muscles,  will  ever  forget  this  fabulous,  fer- 
ocious young  man  who  could  run  like  an 
Oregon  timber  fire. 

KOIN  TV  Film  Script 
I 

America's  premier  distance  runner  is  dead. 

Former  University  of  Oregon  star  Steve 
Prefontalne  was  killed  early  this  morning  In 
an  automobile  accident  in  Eugene. 

Details  from  Denny  Shlelfer; 

The  24-year-old  record  holder  was  riding 
alone  in  his  M-G-B  convertible  near  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Oregon  when 
the  accident  occurred. 
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Police  report  Prefontalne's  vehicle  crossed 
the  center  line  on  Skyline  Drive — Jumped  a 
curb — bit  a  rock  embankment  and  flipped 
over. 

Prefontalne  was  pinned  \inder  the  wreck- 
age— and  shortly  thereafter  was  pronounced 
dead  on  arrival  at  a  local  hospital : 

Earlier  last  night — the  1972  Olympian  from 
Coos  Bay  ran  his  last  race  and  came  within 
one  and  a  half  seconds  of  his  own  American 
Record  In  the  five  thousand  meters  at  an 
Informal  track  meet  In  Eugene. 

After  the  race — Prefontalne  had  com- 
plained of  feeling  sluggish. 

He  claimed  he  was  still  at  top  form  and 
It  would  be  a  couple  of  more  weeks  before  he 
might  be  ready  for  A-A-U  competition. 

Prefontalne  was  fourth  in  the  five-thou- 
sand meter  run  at  the  Olympic  Games  In 
Munich  In  1972. 

He  held  six  American  distance  records — at 
3.000  meters,  two  miles,  three  miles,  5,000 
meters,  six  miles  and   10-thousand  meters. 

He  was  called  by  many  the  United  States' 
most  dedicated  and  outstanding  runner. 

The  President  of  the  U-S  Olympic  Com- 
mittee— Philip  Crum  claimed  today — Amer- 
ica has  lost  the  most  outstanding  distance 
runner  in  the  past  six  years. 

He  added  the  Committee  was  counting  on 
Prefontalne  as  one  of  the  top  prospects  for 
a  victory  in  the  1975  Pan  American  games 
and  the  1978  Olympics. 

Prefontalne  was  colorful  and  controver- 
sial— and  he  didn't  hesitate  to  needle  the 
amateur  athletic  union  and  the  amateur 
track  system  in  the  country. 

He  said  recently  in  Eugene — using  his 
words  now — here  I  am  In  my  second  year  out 
of  college — If  I  want  to  be  the  best  In  the 
world — It  Is  almost  a  full  time  job. 

That's  Impossible — I've  got  bills  to  pay — I'm 
Just  like  any  other  Americaxi — If  I  don't  pay 
my  electric  bill — they  turn  off  my  light. 

Prefontalne  added  that  after  college — 
American  athletes  are  tiu*ned  out  to  pas- 
ture— He  had  said  several  times — that  the 
United  States  has  no  real  Olympic  program. 

But  Prefontalne  was  an  amateur  and  seri- 
ous offers  of  turning  pro  by  the  I-T-A  never 
really  entered  his  mind. 

Prefontalne  was  thinking  about  1976: 

Film. 

Steve  Prefontalne — dead  at  aged  24  today 
when  his  car  hit  a  retaining  wall  In  Eugene. 

Here  are  a  few  comments  from  some  of  the 
people  who  knew  Pre  the  best. 

Oregon  Track  Coach  Bill  Delllnger — using 
his  words  "It's  a  great  personal  loss — a  great 
loss  for  all  the  fans  of  track  and  field. 

Delllnger  added — We  can  all  reflect  back 
to  the  great  moments  he  created  for  the  state 
of  Oregon. 

Prefontalne's  personal  advisor  at  times — 
close  friend — and  former  Oregon  track  coach 
Bill  Bowerman  said — Pre  was  an  extremely 
talented  individual — and  probably  was  as 
fierce  a  competitor  as  we  ever  had. 

And  Oregon  athletic  director  Norv  Blchey 
may  have  put  it  best  when  he  said — Pre  was 
a  young  man  who  was  obviously  Just  reach- 
ing his  potential. 

The  accident  is  a  complete  shock  and  tragic 
thing  for  everyone  associated  with  Oregon 
sports. 

n 

Repeating  today's  top  story— Oregon  dis- 
tance runner  Steve  Prefontalne  died  this 
morning  when  the  car  which  he  was  driving 
bit  a  retaining  wall  In  Eugene. 

Earlier  last  night — the  talented  Oregon 
runner  participated  In  an  Informal  meet  In 
Eugene  where  he  missed  setting  an  American 
record  In  the  5,000  meters  by  only  a  second 
and  a  half. 

Prefontalne  holds  six  American  records  at 
distances  between  two  and  five  miles. 

He  was  called  by  many,  America's  top  dis- 
tance runner  in  the  past  six  years. 

His  coaches  at  the  University  of  Oregon — 


Bill  Bowerman  and  Bill  Delllnger — called 
Prefontalne  "as  fierce  a  competitor  as  Oregon 
ever  bad. 

ni 

Steve  Prefontalne,  above  anything  else, 
loved  to  run  .  .  .  but,  he  also  approached  It, 
as  hard  work  .  .  .  work  that  he  didn't  feel 
be  and  other  athletes  were  very  well  paid. 

Film. 

It  was  this  outspoken  candldness,  that 
often  got  "Pre"  in  trouble.  ...  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  on  athletic  officials,  if 
be  thought  they  were  wrong  .  .  .  and,  he 
often  thought  they  were  wrong  .  .  .  and,  be 
got  away  with  It,  because  he  was  good  .  .  . 
good  enough  to  win  117  consecutive  races  as 
a  collegian  .  .  .  good  enough  to  set  six  Amer- 
ican records  .  .  .  and  good  enough  to  win 
the  admiration  of  one  of  the  country's  great 
track  coaches.  Bill  Bowerman. 

FUm. 

A  tremendous  loss  ...  to  the  University 
of  Oregon  ...  to  the  State  ...  to  Ameri- 
can track,  and  to  current  Oregon  track  coach. 
Bill  Delllnger,  who  recruited  Pre  from  Coos 
Bay,  and  who  coached  him  til  his  last  race. 

Film. 

It's  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  remember 
that  "Pre"  at  the  age  of  24  is  dead.  ...  He 
was  so  counting  on  the  Olympics  that  when 
they  come  next  summer,  you'll  expect  to 
see  him  there  .  .  .  had  he  been,  you  have 
to  believe  he  would  have  won. 

TED    OAWSON    KOIN-TV    SPORT — IV 

Steve  Prefontalne,  America's  premier  long 
distance  runner,  was  killed  early  this  morn- 
ing. .  .  .  Last  night,  I  reported  that  Pre 
had  won  the  5,000  meter  race  that  he 
promoted  at  Eugene's  Hayward  field.  .  .  . 
But,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Internationally 
famous  University  of  Oregon  graduate  had 
won  the  race,  beating  Olympic  gold  medalist. 
Frank  Shorter,  he  had  faUed  to  set  a  new 
record  .  .  .  breaking  one  of  the  six  he 
holds.  ...  He  was  unhappy  after  the  race, 
and  voiced  his  disapproval  to  friends,  at  an 
after  meet  party.  .  .  .  Pre  was  never  happy 
when  he  didn't  live  up  to  what  he'd  hoped 
for.  ...  He  knew  his  own  abilities,  and  he 
always  sought  to  improve  them.  .  .  .  Most 
experts  figured  that  he  was  Just  approaching 
the  peak  of  his  athletic  ability.  .  .  .  Point- 
ing towards  the  1976  Olympic  games.  .  .  . 
Pointing  so  hard  in  fact  that  he  turned  down 
a  lucrative  professional  offer  to  be  given 
another  Ol3rmpic  chance.  .  .  .  But,  it  wasn't 
to  be.  .  .  .  Driving  bis  foreign  sports  car  In 
Hendrlch's  Park.  .  .  .  Where  he  spent  many 
hours  training.  Pre  was  coming  over  a  hill, 
he  lost  control,  crossing  the  road,  went  over 
the  curb,  and  hit  full  speed  into  a  rock 
wall.  .  .  .  The  car  flipped,  and  crushed  the 
track  star  beneath  It.  ...  A  Eugene  police 
report  this  afternoon,  after  a  blood  analysis 
showed  that  Steve  Prefontalne,  dead  at  age 
24,  was  seriously  intoxicated. 

It's  very  difficult  to  do  a  story  on  a  great 
person  who  has  Just  died.  .  .  .  Even  more  so, 
when  that  person  was  an  internationally 
renown  athlete,  and  only  24  years  old. 

They  called  him  "Pre"  .  .  .  Steve  Prefon- 
talne, the  American  track  prodigy,  who 
learned  to  run  on  the  Coos  Bay  Coast  .  . 
and  lived  to  challenge  the  highest  athletic 
officials  in  the  country  .  .  .  because  top  Eu- 
ropean athletes  often  refused  to  come  to  this 
country.  Pre  was  forced  to  compete  on  their 
territory  .  .  .  but,  this  season,  it  was  dif- 
ferent ...  on  his  own,  he  invited  top  Finnish 
performers  for  a  series  of  Oregon  meets,  end- 
ing with  this  5.000  meter  race  last  night  In 
Eugene.  He  was  out  to  break  one  of  his  six 
American  long  distance  records  ...  he 
missed  by  a  second  and  a  half,  finishing  in 
13:28.8  ....  But,  he  won,  beating  Olympic 
gold  medalist,  Frank  Shorter  .  .  .  winning 
was  the  thing  for  Steve  Prefontalne.  He 
missed  a  medal  In  the  1972  Olympics  when 
be  burned  himself  up  trying  to  win,  and  had 
to  settle  for  fourth.  Settling  was  never  one 


of  "Pre's  long  suits  ...  he  loved  to  win 
he  also  loved  bis  sports  car,  and  last  night' 
after  the  race,  be  took  it  for  a  drive  up  into 
Hendrick's  park.  Where  he  spent  many 
hours  training  back  in  bis  University  of 
Oregon  days  .  .  .  coming  over  a  bUl,  he  lost 
control,  crossed  the  road,  went  over  the  curb, 
and  bit  full  speed  into  a  rock  wall.  The  car 
flipped.  "Pre"  had  bis  shoulder  harness  on, 
but  not  his  seat  belt.  He  was  thrown  for- 
ward, bis  protective  roll  bar  couldn't  save 
blm. 

During  Pre's  collegiate  career  he  entered 
117  races.  He  won  117.  .  .  .  Last  night,  some 
five  hours  after  competing  in  front  of  what 
Pre  liked  to  call  "bis  people"  Steve  Pre- 
fontalne died  at  age  24  after  winning  for 
his  people. 

V 

A  memorial  service  was  held  today  In  Coos 
Bay,  Oregon,  for  American  track  star  Steve 
Prefontalne. 

Denny  Shleifer  and  cameraman  Bob  Mc- 
Irvln  were  In  attendance : 

The  program  banded  to  every  person  when 
they  arrived  at  the  high  school  field  stated 
simply — "In  Memory  of  Pre." 

The  former  University  of  Oregon  track  star 
who  holds  six  American  records  died  early 
Friday  morning  in  a  single  car  accident  in 
Eugene. 

Pre's  death  In  this  town  has  yet  to  be  com- 
prehended fully. 

One  of  his  closest  friends — Olympic  mara- 
thon champion  Frank  Shorter  led  a  field  of 
track  athletes  as  Pre's  pallbearers. 

It  was  Shorter — you  may  recall — who 
placed  second  in  Prefontalne's  final  race  last 
Thursday  In  the  5,000  meter  event — when  the 
Coos  Bay  star  missed  his  own  American  rec- 
ord by  only  a  second  and  a  half 

There  were  several  speakers  who  eulogized 
Prefontalne  this  day. 

They  included  a  representative  of  Finland's 
track  team — Reimer  Stinius. 

He  called  Pre  a  winner. 

Former  Oregon  Track  coach  Bill  Bowerman 
said  he  was  a  true  amateur  who  never  really 
gave  professional  track  a  thought. 

He  called  Pre — the  most  fierce  competitor 
he  ever  coached. 

His  High  School  coach — Walt  McClure 
looked  back  at  Pre's  days  from  grades  nine 
through  12. 

McClure  stated  that  be  always  knew  Pre 
was  going  to  be  a  star. 

Prefontalne  was  a  true  champion — a  per- 
son who  wasn't  afraid  to  speak  out — a  person 
who  always  will  be  remembered  In  amateur 
track  circles. 

Denny  Shleifer — channel  six  news— Coos 
Bay.  Oregon. 

VI 

After  a  service  at  Marshfield  High  School 
this  afternoon,  Steve  Prefontalne,  has  been 
burled  in  Coos  Bay.  The  service,  which  was 
held  at  the  Marshfield  football  field  was 
attended  by  about  a  thousand  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  great  runner,  who  was  killed 
last  Friday,  In  a  high-speed  automobile  acci- 
dent. Prefontalne  was  remembered  fondly  by 
two  former  coaches,  Walt  McClure,  who 
guided  his  career  through  high  school,  and 
BUI  Bowerman,  the  man  responsible  for 
making  Pre  a  household  word  during  his 
days  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  The  run- 
ner, whose  greatest  aim  was  an  Olympic 
Gold  Medal,  was  burled  In  his  Olympic  sport 
coat,  with  the  five  rings  on  the  breast 
pocket. 

Pre  missed  an  Olympic  medal,  in  1972, 
when  be  placed  fourth  in  the  5,000  meters. 
But,  he  turned  down  a  professional  offer  to 
try  for  the  elusive  Olympic  gold  one  more 
time.  Following  today's  memorial  service, 
bis  body  was  taken  to  Sunset  Memorial  Park, 
Just  south  of  Coos  Bay,  overlooking  High- 
way 101.  The  man  who  Track  and  Field  once 
labeled  the  sport's  most  popular  athlete,  was 
burled,  with  his  family  and  fellow  Olym- 
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plans.  Prank  Shorter,  and  Jon  Anderson,  as 
well  as  several  Oregon  teammates,  on  hand. 


[From  Sports  Illustrated,  Feb.  21, 1972] 
It  Just  Was  Not  in  the  Stars 

Steve  Prefontalne  arrived  In  Los  Angeles 
from  Eugene,  Ore.  last  week  with  a  worry. 
And  a  disdain  for  people  who  look  to  the 
planets  for  prophecy.  The  worry  was  over  the 
early  pace  of  bis  two-mile  race  In  the  L.A. 
Times  Indoor  Games,  which  be  was  afraid 
would  be  so  slow  that  be  would  have  to  set 
It  blmself .  The  disdain  came  after  he  learned 
that  an  astrologer,  one  Burton  Morse,  bad 
said  that  Prefontalne's  planetary  Influence 
were  less  than  favorable  and  predicted  be 
would  finish  behind  Emlel  Puttemans  of 
Belgium  and  Kerry  O'Brien  of  Australia. 
"Phooey  on  the  stars,"  said  Prefontalne,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  glared  heavenward. 

And  so,  with  the  planets  out  of  the  way, 
Prefontalne  got  down  to  the  pace.  "I  Just 
hope  some  of  those  foreign  guys  help  out," 
he  said.  "I  don't  want  to  set  the  stupid  thing 
all  by  myself.  In  America  you  don't  get  the 
comradeship  you  do  In  Europe.  Over  there 
everybody  helps  with  the  pace,  and  then  the 
guy  with  the  most  guts  wins.  Over  here  they 
let  you  go  out  all  by  yourself.  Just  bitching 
an  easy  ride  and  hoping  somewhere  near  the 
end  you'll  drop  dead.  To  hell  with  them. 
Maybe  I'll  let  the  flrst  mile  go  by  in  4:51." 
He  grinned.  "Of  covirse,  the  crowd  will  start 
throwing  stones  at  us." 

"That's  not  too  funny,"  said  a  friend. 

"Did  you  ever  run  behind  a  slow  pack?" 
said  Prefontalne.  "You  get  a  trailing  wind 
and  a  lot  of  body  odor." 

"You  shouldn't  say  things  like  that.  Some- 
body will  print  them." 

"Aw,  nobody  would  print  that." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  you're  right." 

Unbeaten  in  a  distance  race  since  1970, 
the  5 '9"  University  of  Oregon  Junior  found 
himself  almost  totally  wiped  out  after  the 
Pan-American  Games.  He  came  home  to  Coos 
Bay,  Ore.  with  a  gold  medal  and  a  Salmonella 
infection,  a  sort  of  super  diarrhea.  When  the 
doctors  had  pumped  enough  medicine  Into 
him  to  kill  the  Salmonella,  they  also  killed 
all  the  good  bacteria  and  be  came  down 
with  a  yeast  infection,  another  sort  of  super 
diarrhea. 

Finally  healthy  again,  Prefontalne  won  his 
second  straight  NCAA  cross-country  cham- 
pionship last  November,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Portland  he  won  a  two-mile  in  8:26.6.  Just 
.4  off  the  American  Indoor  record.  George 
Young,  the  34-year-old  American  outdoor 
record  holder,  had  been  Invited  to  run  In  the 
Times  meet  but  bad  declined.  "Too  much 
youth  In  that  race,"  he  told  Will  Kern,  the 
meet  director. 

"Goldarn!"  said  Prefontalne.  "I  wanted  to 
run  against  Young  more  than  anybody  in 
the  field.  I  wanted  to  test  the  veteran  out." 
He  laughed.  "I  almost  said  the  old  man,  but 
1  don't  want  to  make  blm  mad  and  give  blm 
something  to  use  against  me  when  we  race. 
Besides,  he's  not  really  old.  And  I  like  blm 
a  lot.  He's  super  intelligent.  And  very  good- 
looking.  And  has  a  great  family.  And  I  hope 
be  remembers  all  these  nice  things  I'm  sa3rlng 
when  we  do  race." 

For  Kerry  O'Brien,  Los  Angeles  was  worri- 
some too.  Southern  California  hasn't  been 
all  that  kind  to  the  25-year-old  Coca-Cola 
P.R.  man.  He  did  set  the  Indoor  world  record 
for  the  two-mile  (8:19.2)  last  year  In  San 
Diego,  but  during  the  same  trip  was  scared 
witless  by  the  LA.  earthquake  and  had  $60 
stolen  from  his  wallet.  "Besides  the  record," 
he  said,  "the  only  good  thing  that  happened 
to  me  was  that  I  decided  to  see  a  movie  In- 
stead of  going  to  njuana  with  two  friends. 
I  saw  Love  Story  and  they  got  mugged." 

And  like  Prefontalne,  O'Brien  wasn't  all 
tliat  happy  with  Morse's  view  of  the  position 


of  the  planets.  "I  should  like  to  warn  him 
against  some  minor  muscle  damage  if  he's 
careless  at  all  about  preparing  for  this  race," 
Morse  wrote  for  the  Times.  "Some  difficul- 
ties appear  In  the  health  house." 

"That's  Just  bloody  great,"  O'Brien  said. 
"I  haven't  had  a  healthy  day  since  I  left 
America  last  year,  and  this  chap  has  to  pre- 
dict more  trouble.  Where  was  he  before  the 
earthquake  when  I  could  have  used  blm?" 

After  setting  his  record  at  San  Diego, 
O'Brien  went  home  and  Intensified  his  train- 
ing schedule.  He  holds  the  world  record  of 
8:22  for  the  steeplechase,  too,  and  when  be 
ran  two  steeples  In  8:26.8  and  8:24,  Euro- 
pean promoters  came  up  with  an  attractive 
package  of  eight  summer  meets.  O'Brien 
worked  even  harder.  But  apparently  bis 
planets  were  In  the  wrong  position.  One  day 
while  he  was  Jogging  along,  another  runner 
fell  in  front  of  him.  "I  had  to  sclssor-klck 
my  legs  apart  to  leap  over  blm,"  O'Brien 
said,  "and  then  I  felt  this  terrible  pain  In 
my  stomach."  He  bad  suffered  a  great  rip  In 
bis  lower  abdominal  muscles.  Eight  weeks 
later  he  ran  again,  but  It  wasn't  until  No- 
vember that  the  rip  completely  healed. 
O'Brien  never  got  to  Europe.  Instead  he  man- 
aged to  Injure  his  right  knee  and  left  Achil- 
les' tendon,  both  of  which  were  still  bother- 
ing him  in  Los  Angeles. 

When  O'Brien  announced  in  January  that 
he  was  going  to  run  in  Toronto  and  Los 
Angeles,  both  his  friends  and  the  press  in 
Australia  said  he  was  crazy.  "But  sometimes 
you  have  to  have  the  courage  to  gamble 
against  the  advice  of  other  people,"  be  said. 
"You  can't  be  a  champion  or  set  world  rec- 
ords unless  you  are  ready  to  back  your  own 
convictions.  I  felt  I  needed  some  intense  In- 
ternational competition." 

At  Toronto  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  he  got  it, 
MTlnnlng  a  grueling  three-mile  In  13:23.8.  "It 
took  a  real  gutsy  finish  to  win,"  he  said, 
"and  now  I'm  pleased  that  I  took  the  gamble. 
That  race  really  knocked  my  legs  around  a 
lot,  and  It's  not  the  sort  of  thing  I'd  recom- 
mend. But  for  me,  it  was  the  only  thing." 

The  third  party  of  last  Friday's  race, 
Puttemans,  the  24-year-old  waterworks  gar- 
dener who  set  the  pending  outdoor  two-mile 
world  record  of  8:17.8  In  Edinburgh  last  year, 
was,  like  his  two  rivals,  worrying.  He  has 
raced  indoors  very  seldomly  and  be  bad  been 
warned  that  negotiating  the  tight  Forum 
turns  would  be  an  edifying  experience. 

"Is  It  really  that  bad?"  Puttemans  asked. 
"I've  beard  It  can  get  pretty  crowded." 

"Let  me  see  your  elbows,"  someone  said. 

"My  elbowsT' 

"If  your  elbows  aren't  as  fast  as  your  feet, 
about  the  third  lap  they  might  be  charging 
you  for  a  seat  in  the  bleachers." 

O'Brien  didn't  figure  the  Belgian  would 
have  too  much  trouble  Indoors.  "He's  a 
shorty,  and  they  usually  can  adjust  right 
away.  Of  course,  you  never  know  with  Pre- 
fontalne. He's  an  aggressive  little  bug.  Isn't 
he?" 

"Is  be  kidding?"  Prefontalne  said.  "If  Put- 
temans wants  to  go  by  me  and  share  the  pace 
I  won't  lay  tin  elbow  on  blm.  Unless  he 
wants  to  share  It  on  the  last  lap." 

Prefontalne's  worries  about  the  early  pace 
ended  late  Friday  afternoon.  A  few  hours  be- 
fore the  race.  Will  Kern  got  a  call  from  a 
coach  at  Cal  State  FuUerton.  "Well,  we  got 
a  rabbit,"  said  Kern,  hanging  up.  "A  kid 
named  Tom  Balrd,  and  they  say  he  can  give 
us  a  3:10  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  that's 
better  than  nothing." 

A  half  hour  before  the  race,  O'Brien 
stretched  out  on  a  rubbing  table  while  a 
trainer  worked  on  his  knee  and  Achilles' 
tendon.  Prefontalne  trotted  past,  stopped 
and  said  gaily,  "Hey,  Kerry,  what  are  you, 
a  goldang  cripple?" 

O'Brien  sat  straight  up  as  Prefontalne 
trotted  off.  "Did  you  hear  that?"  he  said.  "A 
goldang  cripple?  I  know  he  was  only  kid- 


ding, but  that  makes  me  even  more  deter- 
mined to  run  his  cocky  bottom  into  the 
bleeding  boards." 

Meanwhile,  Puttemans  was  Inside  watch- 
ing Tom  Von  Ruden  burst  past  Juris  Luzlns 
to  win  the  1,000  in  2:07.1.  And  Byron  Dyce 
win  the  mile  In  4:02.9,  with  Jim  Ryan  a 
dismal  sixth  In  4:013.2.  And  Martin 
McQrady  outduel  Lee  Evans  to  win  the  600 
In  1:09.6.  Puttemans  had  seen  plenty  of 
flying  elbows,  and  he  was  stunned  when  he 
saw  Von  Ruden  have  one  shoe  ripped  away 
during  the  flrst  lap  of  the  1.000.  "And  he  not 
only  didn't  stop,"  said  Puttemans,  wide- 
eyed,  "but  he  won." 

"It  WEtsn't  much,"  said  Von  Ruden,  at  the 
moment  America's  most  consistent  middle- 
distance  runner  and  a  good  bet  to  be  in  the 
1,500  at  Munich.  "Jxist  a  little  blister,  that's 
all." 

"That  little  blister  covers  his  whole  foot," 
said  Luzlns.  "If  I  had  known  he  was  running 
on  that  Instead  of  a  shoe  I  might  have 
stepped  It  up  at  the  end." 

As  they  called  the  two-mile  fleld,  Prefon- 
talne called  for  Balrd,  the  rabbit.  "Can  you 
throw  a  couple  of  62s  or  63s  together?"  Pre- 
fontalne asked.  Balrd  nodded.  "Great,"  said 
Prefontalne.  "Let's  see  what  everybody's  got." 

Balrd  gave  him  a  64.7  first  quarter,  a  2:07.7 
half,  and  dropped  out.  By  then,  Prefontalne's 
throat  was  burning  from  the  smoke  that 
bung  inside  The  Forum.  "Why  don't  they 
give  up  smoking?"  he  thought. 

With  that,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
race.  When  Balrd  dropped  out,  Puttemans 
took  the  lead.  For  one  lap.  "Too  slow."  Pre- 
fontalne thought  In  disgust.  He  burst  past 
the  Belgian  and  quickened  the  pace.  Putte- 
mans and  O'Brien  hung  on  for  four  laps  and 
then  began  to  fall  back.  Prefontalne  turned 
the  mUe  In  4: 14.9. 

"Right  on  the  nose,"  said  Bill  Delllnger, 
the  assistant  track  coach  at  Oregon.  "We 
wanted  between  4:13  and  4:15.  We  didn't 
figure  those  other  two  were  In  real  great 
shape,  and  we  decided  to  smoke  them  quick. 
If  you  don't,  if  you  permit  a  slow  pace,  then 
It  turns  Into  a  half-mile  race  and  anybody 
can  win." 

Out  on  the  track,  Prefontalne  was  smoking, 
adding  10  yards  to  his  lead  with  each  lap. 
Spurred  on  by  the  cheering  crowd  of  13,000, 
which  was  on  its  feet,  Prefontalne  went  even 
faster.  "Golly,"  he  was  thinking,  "aren't 
they  beautiful  people?"  He  finished  in  8:26.6, 
half  a  lap  ahead  of  Puttemans,  with  O'Brien 
a  stride  back  In  third. 

"He  sure  Is  a  speedy  little  bug."  said 
O'Brien,  sighing,  "but  I'm  not  upset  at  finish- 
ing third.  I  got  my  hard  race,  and  I  didn't  get 
injured.  And  there  were  no  earthquakes.  And 
nobody  stole  any  money  out  of  my  wallet. 
I  just  wish  I  could  have  met  that  little  bug 
last  year." 

"And  I  wish  he'd  stop  calling  me  a  little 
bug,"  said  Prefontalne.  "But  wasn't  that  a 
super  race?  Those  fans  really  turned  me  on. 
I  Just  wish  they  wouldn't  smoke.  But  I'm 
not  castigating  them  for  that.  Hey,  has  any- 
body got  a  newspaper?  I  want  to  read  my 
horoscope  for  tomorrow." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  1,  19751 

Prefontaiki;  :  "Pee"  for  Preeminent  or 

Precocious? 

(By  Nell  Amdur) 

Eugene,  Ore.,  May  31. — To  West  Coast 
sports  fans  who  have  enjoyed  the  first-name 
Intimacy  of  such  easily  Identifiable  heroes 
as  Wilt  and  O.  J.,  Steve  Prefontalne  Is  'Pre," 
as  m  "Hey,  wasn't  Pre  something  out  there 
today?" 

Conservative  cynics  less  than  enthusiastic 
over  Prefontalne's  confident  demeanor  con- 
tend that  "Pre"  really  stands  for  precocious. 
But  hardly  anyone  now  Is  willing  to  argue 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  21-year-old  Unl- 
versity  of  Oregon  junior  who  has  not  lost  a 
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race  In  so  long  that  most  of  his  perform- 
ances seem  predetermined. 

He  enters  tomorrow's  National  Collegiate 
outdoor  championships  on  his  home  track 
with  victories  In  his  last  19  races.  His  domi- 
nance of  American  distance-running  this 
year  is  unparaUeled;  He  leads  in  sU  statis- 
tical categories  from  the  mUe  (3  minutes 
56.7  seconds)  to  the  six-mile  (27:22.4). 

Prefontalne's  last  loss  can  be  considered 
hardly  disappointing.  He  ran  a  3:57.6  mile 
only  to  have  Arne  Kvalhelm  finish  In  3:56.5. 

STATISTICS   ASE    V^EICHTT 

At  his  specialty — the  three-mile  or  5,000 
meters,  which  he  already  has  won  in  this 
meet  the  last  two  years — Pre  has  not  lost 
since  August,  1970. 

Such  statistics  seem  almost  too  weighty 
for  a  5-foot-9-lnch  145-pounder  from  the 
tiny  Oregon  seacoast  town  of  Coos  Bay.  Yet 
in  terms  of  personal  candor  and  competitive 
fortitude,  Prefontalne  is  the  Marty  Llquorl 
of  the  West  Coast,  one  of  the  few  Americans 
almost  assured  of  a  berth  on  the  Olympic 
team  if  he  remains  fit.  and  a  definite  gold- 
medal  threat  for  Munich. 

As  far  as  this  three-day  competition  Is 
concerned,  the  guessing  game  is  not  whether 
Pre  can  be  beaten  (Greg  Fredericks  of  Penn 
State  appears  the  strongest  challenger) ,  but 
how  fast  he  wlU  run  and  whether  he  will 
post  another  set  of  impressive  statistics  for 
foreign  rivals  to  ponder  between  now  and 
September. 

SOME   ARE   SKERTICAL 

Most  top  distance  runners  In  Exirope  and 
Africa  have  never  seen  him  run  and  remain 
skeptical. 

"He  beats  the  clock."  Tony  Benson,  the 
seasoned  Australian,  said  recently  of  Pre- 
fontalne, "but  can  he  beat  men?" 

Until  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles,  distance 
running  in  the  United  States  offered  little 
quality.  Surprising  gold-medal  performances 
by  Billy  MUls  (10.000  meters)  and  Bob  Schul 
(6,000)  at  the  Tokyo  Olympics  in  1964  were 
the  first  victories  by  Americans  in  these 
events.  Prefontalne  Is  one  of  numerous  hope- 
fuls to  emerge  from  active  programs  in  re- 
cent years. 

Trials  will  take  up  tomorrow's  program, 
with  finals  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

[From  Life  magazine,  Aug.  18,  1972] 

Pkefontawe  Goes  for  the  Prized  5,000 

Meters — Oregon  Gold  Rush 

(By  BUI  Bruns) 

"We  may  be  running  a  world  record  pace  for 
the  first  two  miles,"  predicts  Steve  Prefon- 
talne, looking  ahead  to  the  Munich  5  000 
meters,  "but  then  I  want  to  start  picking  It 
up.  I  want  to  start  burying  people." 

Prefontalne  is  a  21 -year-old  Oregon  runner 
whose  extraordinary  talent  and  brUtllng  self- 
confidence  have  already  brought  him  the 
American  5,000-meter  record  and  a  ranking 
second  only  to  Jim  Ryun  among  VS.  runners 
Now,  though  still  little  known  to  many  Amer- 
icans outside  Oregon,  he's  challenging  the 
worlds  best  In  a  race  which  could  be  the  most 
competitive,  intriguing  event  at  Munich. 

The  5,000  meters  (three  mUes  or  12  laps 
plus  189  yards)  calls  for  sophisticated  run- 
ning strategies  that  make  It  a  tense,  un- 
predictable race  as  the  runners  shift  the 
rhythm  of  the  pace.  But  Prefontalne  plans  no 
subtle  waiting  game.  Typically,  he  Intends  to 
drive  the  pace  from  the  very  start.  The  key 
strategic  question  is:  Can  the  front-runners, 
led  by  Prefontalne  and  England's  Dave  Bed- 
ford, force  a  crushing,  grinding  pace  that 
wUts  the  renowned  last-lap  sprints  of  men 
like  Finland's  Juha  Vaatalnen  and  the  West 
German  hope  Harald  Norpoth? 

"I  don't  think  anybody  can  run  away  from 
thU  field,"  argues  Australian  contender  Tony 
Benson.  "But  I  do  have  nightmares  of  eight 
guys  together  running  the  last  100  meters  " 
PrefonUlne,  however,  knowing  he  will  looe  if 


the  race  is  slow  and  It  all  comes  down  to  such 
a  sprint,  hopes  to  launch  a  long,  sustained 
kick  with  three  or  four  laps  to  go.  "I  want  a 
race,"  he  says,  "where  it  comes  down  to  who 
has  the  most  guts.  I'm  always  thinking  what 
I  can  do  to  psychologically  or  physically  de- 
stroy the  other  runners." 

Prefontalne's  racing  style  has  always  re- 
flected the  tough,  elemental  life  of  Coos  Bay, 
Oreg.,  the  logging  town  where  he  grew  up. 
As  a  Junior  he  was  visited  by  Oregon  runner 
Arne  Kvalhelm,  who  had  Just  broken  the 
collegiate  two-mile  record.  "We  took  a  ten- 
mile  run  on  the  beach,"  Kvalhelm  recalls, 
"and  all  the  way  this  kid  kept  asking  me, 
'Getting  tired?  Am  I  going  too  fast  for  you?'  " 

The  past  three  years,  training  under  three- 
time  Olympian  Bill  Delllnger,  Prefontalne  has 
won  so  many  races  for  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon that  his  victory  laps  have  become  a  ritual 
(In  one  race  he  rolled  the  other  runners  by 
waving  and  grinning  well  before  reaching  the 
tape),  and  "Go  Pre"  T-shirts  are  sold  in 
stores  across  the  state.  Fueling  his  mystique 
with  bravura — "I  feel  my  potential  is  un- 
limited " — and  with  needling  Jibes  at  his  op- 
ponents, he  Is  already  a  popular  figiire  In 
Europe,  where  fans  respect  a  runner  who's 
wining  to  force  the  pace. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  losing,"  says  Prefontalne. 
"But  If  I  do,  I  want  it  to  be  a  good  race.  I'm 
an  artist,  a  performer.  I  want  people  to  ap- 
preciate the  way  I  run." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  30,  1972] 
Prefontainb  Is  Heading  for  Last  Lap — 

MiTNICH 

(By  Nell  Amdur) 

After  an  eight-mile  morning  workout  in 
Maine  and  a  six-mile  Jog  the  same  afternoon 
around  St.  John's  University  in  Hillcrest. 
Queens.  Steve  Prefontalne  left  for  Europe 
bubbling  with  confidence  and  eager  for  the 
challenge  of  the  Olympics. 

"If  anything,  I  may  be  putting  in  too 
much  mileage."  the  precocious  21 -year-old 
distance  runner  from  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  said 
before  departing  Friday  night  for  Oslo,  Nor- 
way, with  other  members  of  the  United 
States  men's  track  and  field  team  to  begin 
final  preparations  for  the  Munich  Games. 

Prefontalne  set  an  American  record  In  the 
5,000-meter  run  at  the  United  States  trials 
in  Eugene,  a  race  he  said  "that  gave  me  the 
confidence  I  needed"  for  the  Olympics. 

Prefontalne's  trip  to  Germany  will  carry 
almost  as  much  irony  as  that  of  another 
American  distance  runner,  Frank  Shorter, 
who  was  born  In  Munich.  Prefontalne  has 
relatives  In  what  Is  now  East  Germany, 
where  his  mother  lived  before  moving  to  the 
United  States  after  World  War  II. 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  Bill  Bowerman. 
his  coach  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  who 
also  is  the  head  coach  of  the  men's  track 
and  field  team.  Prefontalne  tackled  a 
strenuous  schedule  during  the  American 
training  camp  In  Brunswick.  Me.,  to  prepare 
for  what  may  become  the  most  competitive 
event  of  the  entire  Olympic  program. 

Most  of  Prefontalne's  workouts  were 
geared  toward  building  the  sustained  kick 
he  will  need  over  the  final  mile  of  the  5.000 
to  strip  the  last-lap  sprints  from  such  top 
European  runners  as  Juha  Vaatalnen  of  Fin- 
land. Jean  Wadoux  of  France  and  Emlel 
Puttemans  of  Belgium. 

One  typical  workout  contained  a  series  of 
three  Impressive  three-quarter  miles  (3:11, 
3:07.  3:01).  foUowed  by  a  brief  Jog.  then 
nine  330-yard  dashes  (three  In  48  seconds, 
three  In  45  seconds  and  the  last  three  at  44, 
43  and  40  seconds),  winding  up  with  four 
110-yard  sprints. 

"I  feel  great,"  Prefontalne  said.  "I  had  a 
cold  for  about  a  week  before  I  got  to  Maine, 
but  I  put  In  about  100  miles.  It  was  great." 

Bowerman,  who  continues  to  marvel  at 
Prefontalne's  accomplishments,  was  more 
distressed  about  the  failure  of  his  squad  to 


receive  all  of  Its  equipment  from  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  than  any  train- 
Ing  shortcomings. 

"Can  you  believe  we  didn't  get  tooth- 
brushes  or  undergarments?"  Bowerman  said 
"If  It  hadn't  been  for  Sears  [outfitter  of  the 
American  team],  we  would  have  gone  over  to 
Europe  looking  like  nomads." 

With  the  exception  of  11  members  who  de- 
cided to  remain  in  the  United  States  and 
train,  the  men's  track  and  field  team  left 
three  weeks  ahead  of  other  Olympic  squada 
to  train  In  Norway.  The  special  dispensa- 
tion granted  to  the  track  team  was  approved 
by  the  Olympic  Committee,  although  Bower- 
man acknowledged  that  some  officials  were 
upset  over  the  pre-Olymplc  plans,  contend- 
ing   that   track  and  field   was  being  pam- 

One  of  those  runners  who  elected  to  by- 
pass the  optional  European  program  was 
Jim  Ryun.  the  three-time  Olympian  and 
world  recordholder  In  the  1,500. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  expecting  big  things 
from  Ryun  and  our  other  distance  runners," 
Bowerman  said,  assessing  the  American  dis- 
tance contingent.  "True,  It's  probably  the 
best  group  of  distance  runners  we've  ever  sent 
to  the  Olympics.  But  we  could  win  a  few 
golds  over  there,  or  we  could  come  back 
without  anything. 

"In  Ryun's  case,  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  spring.  He  had  one  hell  of  a  race  in 
Eugene  at  the  trials  (Ryun  won  the  1500 
ahead  of  Dave  Wottle  and  Bob  Wheeler) 
but  nobody  put  the  steam  to  him.  I  think 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  him  the 
favorite.  He's  a  dark  horse." 

Bowerman  attributes  experience,  maturity 
and  dedication  for  the  Improvement  of 
American  distance  runners,  who  have  won 
only  two  gold  medals  at  distances  of  be- 
tween  the  1,500  and  marathon  since  1908. 
Both  gold  medals  were  won  In  1964  at  Tokyo 
by  Bob  Schul  In  the  5,000  and  Billy  Mills 
In  the   10,000,  and  were  considered  upsets. 

"Prefontalne  Is  an  exception,  any  way 
you  look  at  it."  Bowerman  added.  "He's 
young,  he's  an  exceptionally  physical  per- 
son, he's  an  exceptionally  emotional  person. 
and  he's  the  Ideal  kid  to  coach." 

Bowerman  said  he  could  not  predict  how 
Prefontalne.  who  Is  unbeaten  at  his  special- 
ty outdoors  in  the  last  two  years,  would  re- 
spond to  the  pressures  of  the  Olympics. 
"I've  stopped  trying  to  figure  out  what  Pre 
win  do,"  Bowerman  said. 

"But  one  thing  you  can  be  sure  of,  he's 
not  putting  In  all  this  work  for  nothing." 

(From  Sports  Illustrated  Jan.  29,  1973] 

Search  Your  Soul,  Then  Run  Like  Blazes 

(By  Ron  Reld) 

(Which  la  what  Steve  Prefontalne,  tender 
of  knee  and  sore  of  spirit,  did  last  Saturday 
in  the  Sunklst  Meet's  two-mile  race.  He 
hadn't  looked  so  good—- or  sounded  so 
cocky— since  the  happy  days  before  Munich.) 

Los  Angeles  never  has  been  considered  the 
most  therapeutic  of  towns,  what  with  Its 
nonfreeways,  carcinogenic  grease  clouds— 
somethlmes  they  are  called  air — and  Holly- 
wood. Better,  cynics  have  said,  one  should  try 
the  waters  of  East  St.  Louis  or  an  Encounter 
session  In  Newark.  But  last  Saturday,  when 
some  vexed,  doubting  athletes  converged 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Sports  Arena  for  the  14th 
Annual  Sunklst  Indoor  Track  Meet,  the  city 
suddenly  became  a  veritable  health  spa. 

What  had  given  everybody  the  downs  in 
the  first  place  was  the  horror  of  Munich, 
that  and  the  two-pronged  incompetence  of 
the  AAU  and  NCAA,  institutions  with  a 
mutual  dedication  to  the  Ideal  that  people 
who  run.  Jump  and  throw  should  acquire 
their  dally  bread  only  through  food  stamps. 
Until  recently,  and  yet  to  be  proved,  track 
never  rewarded  Its  practitioners  with  lucra- 
tive  professional  careers.  For  the  diligent 
there  was  only  that  shinning  bauble  called 
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the  Olympic  Games  to  overcome  the  blisters, 
burning  lungs,  fatigue  and  fatuous  17th- 
century  rule  enforces.  Then  that  dream 
turned  nightmare,  and  track's  existential 
question  of  the  moment  was  a  unanimous, 
•What  am  I  doing  this  for?" 

For  sustained  soul-searching  It  Is  possible 
that  no  one  came  close  to  young  Steve  Pre- 
fontalne, the  superb  distance  runner  from 
the  University  of  Oregon  whose  perform- 
ances leading  to  the  Games  gave  promise  of 
something  better  than  his  fourth-place 
finish  there  In  the  5,000-meter  run.  Pre- 
fontalne ran  twice  after  Munich,  once  in 
London  and  once  in  Rome,  losing  both  times 
m  races  where  the  Killer  Instinct  that  had 
cut  down  countless  rivals  In  the  stretch  was 
totally  lacking.  "I  Jtist  gave  up,"  he  said 
Friday  night  in  Beverly  Hills.  "In  Rome, 
with  200  meters  to  go,  I  waved  the  guy  be- 
hind me  to  go  ahead,  and  If  you  know  me 
you  know  I  don't  do  that.  I  Just  didn't  care. 
I  didn't  have  the  spirit." 

Returning  to  Eugene,  where  he  shares  a 
house  trailer  with  his  dog  Lobo,  he  did  not 
do  much  running  for  two  months  and  took 
a  bartending  Job  at  a  place  called  The  Pad- 
dock during  Christmas  vacation,  but  the 
Olympics, "  he  said,  "I  was  really  full  of 
athletic  respite  was  an  uneasy  one.  "After  the 
doubts  about  everything.  The  Olympics  was 
what  I  had  been  working  for  as  long  as  I  had 
been  running,  and  then  the  way  they  turned 
out  over  there  it  all  seemed  to  have  been 
worthless." 

When  he  resumed  training,  Prefontalne 
adopted  his  tireless  regiment  of  Interval  and 
road  work  too  zealously.  The  strain  and 
(reaklish  sub-zero  snow  weather  In  EMgene 
brought  on  tendinitis  in  his  left  knee  (at 
exactly  the  same  spot  where  It  afiSlcts  Dave 
Wottle,  the  800-meter  gold  medalist) . 

I>refontalne's  aches  and  doubts  were  not 
the  only  Intriguing  facets  of  the  Sunklst 
two-mile  run.  The  very  good  field  also  In- 
cluded Lasse  Vlren,  the  23-year-old  Finn 
who  won  both  the  5,000-  and  10,000-meter 
gold  medals  at  Munich;  Frank  Shorter,  the 
Olympic  marathon  champion;  Marty  Llquorl, 
fresh  from  his  first  mile  victory  of  the  sea- 
son on  the  East  Coast  the  nl^ht  before;  and 
Tracy  Smith,  track's  answer  to  Judge  Grater, 
whom  none  of  the  other  principals  could  re- 
member seeing  In  a  race  during  the  last 
three  years. 

"If  I  Just  get  out  and  feel  I'm  compet- 
itive," Prefontalne  said  to  Shorter  on  Friday 
night,  "and  have  a  good  race  and  give  It  all 
I  have,  it  win  be  a  worthwhile  experience.  It 
could  be  a  motivating  factor  for  me  to  keep 
on  running.  If  my  knee  starts  hurting  and 
I  place  last,  I  might  wonder,  'Should  I  con- 
tinue this  year  or  not?'  " 

Shorter,  the  United  States'  first  Olympic 
marathon  champion  since  1908  and  recipient 
of  the  Sullivan  Award  for  outstanding 
amateur  athlete  three  days  before  the  L.A. 
meet,  uses  Indoor  competition  as  little  more 
than  a  training  diversion,  two  mUes  being  a 
trifle  short  for  this  taste.  He  wasted  little  of 
the  evening  In  deep  concern  over  his  chance 
for  victory,  particularly  In  view  of  the  ab- 
sence of  speed  work  In  his  training.  "If  I 
don't  win,  It's  no  major  calamity,"  he  said 
while  extolling  the  virtues  of  Taos,  N.  Mex., 
where  he  hopes  to  lure  Prefontalne  for  hlgh- 
altitude  training  this  summer  "so  we  can 
bring  the  world  two-mile  record  back  to 
America." 

That  outdoor  record,  8:14.0.  was  set  by 
Viren.  a  rookie  cop  in  his  hometown  of  My- 
rskyla  before  he  went  to  Munich,  but  at  the 
Sunklst  he  talked  like  an  unlikely  adversary 
for  Prefontalne.  "It  would  be  nice  to  run  well 
against  him,"  he  said  through  an  Interpreter 
from  the  Finnish  Consulate  who  explained. 
"Vlren  is  not  In  very  good  condition.  He 
hasn't  worked  out  the  last  three  days  be- 
cause of  stomach  trouble  and  he  feels  weak. 
When  he  has  air  In  his  stomach  before  he 


runs.  It  makes  his  stomach  bulge  out  like  a 
football." 

While  Prefontalne  and  Shorter  were 
knocking  off  their  entrees  on  Friday,  Llquorl 
was  running  to  a  4:03.8  triumph  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia Classic  mile  and  with  a  coast-to- 
coast  plane  trip  the  next  morning  he  did  not 
figure  as  formidable  competlon. 

The  way  Prefontalne  ran  the  race,  his 
competition  was  the  last  thing  that  he  was 
worrying  about.  Jumping  Into  an  Immediate 
lead,  he  sped  through  the  first  quarter  In 
63.4.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  later  he  had  the 
race  to  himself.  He  toured  his  first  mile  in 
4:13.8,  then  threw  in  a  62.2  quarter  and  led 
by  100  yards  during  the  last  six  circuits  of 
the  track.  He  lapped  Greg  Brock  and  Don 
Tlmm  before  finishing  to  a  reverberating 
ovation  that,  for  decibel  level,  outdid  the 
Super  Bowl  played  next  door  in  the  Coliseum 
six  days  earlier.  He  was  timed  In  8:27.4,  little 
more  than  a  second  off  Shorter's  American 
Indoor  record.  Llquorl,  who  forgot  he  was 
supposed  to  be  tired,  outklcked  Smith  down 
the  stretch  to  take  second  place  while  Shorter 
finished  fifth.  Vlren,  who  briefly  ran  In  third 
place,  never  challenged  and  ended  a  distant 
sixth. 

"I  felt  weak  from  the  beginning,"  Vlren 
said.  "Already  at  the  start  I  felt  that  I 
couldn't  go  too  fast  in  this  condition.  It 
was  my  first  competition  this  ytiar  Indoors 
and  I  couldn't  find  the  right  rhythm.  I  only 
ran  30  miles  all  week  In  training.  I  usually 
run  20  miles  a  day."  Vlren,  however,  was 
consoled  by  Leo  Sjogren,  a  former  Finnish 
Olympian  now  in  his  508  who  said,  "Wednes- 
day we  had  him  over  to  the  house  and  my 
wife  gave  him  good  Finnish  blueberry  soup. 
That  will  fix  up  his  stomach.  It  was  the  first 
day  he  didn't  have  to  run  to  the  toilet." 

Running  for  other  reasons,  Prefontalne 
said,  "This  Is  a  start.  I  feel  self-satisfied 
because  It's  the  motivational  factor  I've 
needed  since  the  Olympics.  It's  headed  me  in 
the  right  direction.  I  wish  Vlren  had  been 
healthy  and  ready.  I  would  have  run  here 
even  if  he  wasn't  coming,  but  I  did  want 
to  meet  him  again.  I  can't  count  this  as  a 
big  victory  because  he  wasn't  running  as  well 
as  he  can,  but  If  I  had  run  8:50  and  finished 
third  I  would  have  walked  out  of  this  place 
and  never  run  another  track  meet  In  my 
life,  mostly  because  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  in  the  last  five  months." 

The  spectators,  of  course,  had  more  than 
the  two  mile  to  cheer.  Young  Steve  Smith 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Club  set  a  world  Indoor 
record  when  he  pole-vaulted  17'  11" — an  act 
born  of  appreciation — and  blocky  Al  Feuer- 
bach  got  a  world  mark  for  keepers  when  he 
put  the  shot  69'  41/2".  Smith,  the  hottest 
vaulter  In  the  world  right  now,  won  Friday 
at  Philadelphia  with  17'  4"  but  quit  after 
making  that  height  because  he  wanted  to 
save  something  for  the  Sunklst.  Reaching 
L.A.  with  Llquorl  about  30  minutes  before 
his  competition  began,  he  offered  powerful 
evidence  that  sleep  is  not  an  essential  re- 
quirement for  athletic  excellence — if  you 
remember  your  buddies. 

"I  was  particularly  glad  to  get  the  record 
In  this  meet,"  he  said,  "because  the  pro- 
moter. Al  Franken,  has  been  very  good  to 
me  in  the  past  and  let  me  compete  when  I 
wasn't  as  good  as  I  am  now.  I'm  really  ap- 
preciative of  what  he's  done  for  me." 

Smith  also  has  some  bad  memories  of 
Munich  and  the  controversy  there  that  In 
the  end  succeeded  In  robbing  him  and  Bob 
Seagren  of  the  poles  they  had  used  to  reach 
the  Games.  "The  Olympic  pole-vault  medal 
wasn't  worth  the  gold  In  It."  he  said,  "and 
Wolfgang  Nordwlg's  mark  wasn't  as  good  as 
last  place  In  this  meet.  I  think  that  when  I 
get  a  stronger  pole  and  set  my  grip  higher, 
I'll  be  able  to  go  18'  6"  or  19'  consistently. 

Feuerbach.  who  could  moonlight  as  a 
trucking-company  safe,  shoved  the  shot  69' 
4%"  last  year  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  but  the 


mark  was  denied  recognition  as  a  worl_ 
record.  Sunklst  offlcljJs  assured  everyone, 
however,  that  the  69'  4 '/a"  would  find  Its 
way  to  proper  accreditation. 

"They  took  the  world  record  away  from 
me  last  year  because  I  had  taped  my  hand," 
Feuerbach  said.  "That's  all  right.  It  gave 
me  a  chance  to  set  the  record  all  over  again." 

Wottle,  who  because  of  his  own  pains  was 
on  the  verge  of  puUlng  out  of  the  mile, 
turned  in  his  Silky  Sullivan  act.  Going  wide 
and  wild  down  the  homestretch,  he  beat  Kip 
Kelno  at  the  wire  and  said  It  was  the  best 
he  had  felt  in  weeks.  Kelno.  either  showing 
his  age — he  is  33 — or  the  effects  of  running 
In  torrid  temperatures  at  the  African  Games 
in  Lagos,  Xlgerla  the  week  before,  did  not 
have  his  usual  lift. 

But  for  all  their  Infirmities  and  travail, 
a  lot  of  track  people  started  feeling  better 
about  things  in  Los  Angeles  on  Saturday. 

(From  Sports  Illustrated.  May  28,  1973] 

Pre's  Last  Duck-Waddle 

(By  Ron  Reld) 

(UCLA  won  the  Pac-8  meet  and  Steve  Pre- 
fontalne ended  his  college  career  at  Eugene, 
Ore  with  home  folks  cheering  and  a  love 
affair  Intact.) 

There  have  been  more  sentimental  mo- 
ments In  sport  and  farewell  performances 
worth  louder  raves,  but  what  the  fans  In 
Eugene,  Ore.  got  last  Saturday  was  Just  about 
right:  a  suitably  happy  ending  to  a  long 
love  affair.  The  occasion  was  the  Paciflc-8 
Conference  track  and  field  championship  in 
which  Steve  Prefontalne  ran  his  last  major 
collegiate  race  in  front  of  his  hometown  fans. 

On  the  scoreboard  UCLA  continued  its 
dominance,  winning  the  meet  with  a  con- 
ference-record total  of  156  points.  Prefon- 
talne, laboring  with  a  pinched  sciatic  nerve 
that  made  him  feel  as  if  his  gluteiis  maximus 
had  been  worked  over  by  a  sadutlc  field-goal 
kicker,  won  the  three-mile  run  for  the  fourth 
year  in  succession,  and  the  11,000  faithful  re- 
sponded with  lusty  affection. 

The  mucual  admiration  between  Pre  and 
his  Eugene  fans  is  a  longtime  thing  at  Ore- 
gon's Hayward  Field,  where  he  has  never  lost 
to  anyone  but  a  teammate.  "You  have  to 
recognize  that  track  Is  a  way  of  life  here  in 
Eugene,  "  says  Mayor  Les  Anderson,  whose  son 
Jon  won  the  Boston  Marathon  last  month. 
"Pre  penetrates  beyond  the  track  and  Into 
the  crowd.  Some  athletes  win  a  race  and 
afterward  they're  poker-faced.  Pre's  expres- 
sion Is  'You  helped  me  win  It.'  " 

Such  a  demonstration  followed  his  victory 
over  John  Ngeno,  a  Washington  State  im- 
port from  Kenya  who  had  won  the  six-mile 
run  the  day  before.  Heading  down  the 
stretch,  ahead  by  50  yards,  Prefontalne 
acknowledged  the  stands  with  a  triumphant 
arm  salute  as  a  "Go  Pre!  "  chorus  greeted  his 
sprint  to  the  tape.  Moments  later  track  an- 
nouncer Wendy  Ray  said.  "Thanks  for  the 
good  times.  Pre." 

By  Prefontalne's  standards,  however,  his 
13:10.4  victory  did  not  qualify  as  such,  even 
though  the  mark  shattered  the  old  meet  rec- 
ord of  13:12.8  set  by  Gerry  Llndgren  in  1966. 
Healthier,  Prefontalne  might  have  ended  his 
days  as  an  Oregon  Duck  with  a  U.S.  record  or 
something  better.  If  that  seems  mere  specu- 
lation, consider  what  wonders  he  has  worked 
already  in  his  senior  season. 

At  Bakersfleld  in  March,  almost  on  a  whim, 
Prefontalne  ran  the  six  miles  for  the  second 
time  In  his  career.  Unfamlllarlty  may  explain 
why  he  comfortably  set  a  pace  that  probably 
left  a  contrail.  When  the  race  ended,  he 
had  a  new  American  and  collegiate  record 
of  27:09.4 — the  fourth  best  on  the  alltlme 
list.  Back  home  for  a  four-team  meet  on 
April  14,  he  ran  the  finest  distance  double  in 
history,  touring  the  mile  in  3:56.8  and  the 
three  mile  in  13:06.4.  Two  weeks  later  he  re- 
corded his  best  mile,  3:55,  again  on  his  home 
track.    This    season    has    also   produced    an 
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8:31.8  two  mile  which,  like  the  others,  Is  best 
In  the  nation. 

Unfortunately  for  showmanship  and  for 
Oregon's  slim  title  hopes,  Prefontalne  suf- 
fered his  painful  back  problem  three  weeks 
before  the  conference  meet.  "I  have  thought 
about  it  being  my  last  race  in  Eugene  as  part 
of  the  Oregon  team,"  he  said  earlier  in  the 
week.  "I'd  sure  like  to  do  something  great 
for  the  fans.  But  right  now  I'm  not  as  fit  as 
I  was  a  couple  weeks  ago.  I  also  wanted  to 
double,  but  it's  going  to  be  hard  enough  just 
to  iTJn  the  three  mile  now.  I  can't  relax,  and 
relaxation  is  the  key  to  running." 

"I  feel  good  that  I  won,"  Prefontaine  said 
afterward.  "It  was  a  fun  race.  I  did  a  lot  of 
things  I  normally  don't  do,  like  saying  things 
and  making  noises  to  make  Ngeno  think  I 
was  hurting  more  than  I  really  was." 

As  for  the  fans,  he  said,  "I  kind  of  looked 
up  at  the  crowd  and  a  lot  of  races  went 
throush  my  mind.  There  have  been  some 
great  ones  here.  They've  given  me  a  lot  and 
I  hope  I've  given  them  a  lot  in  the  last  four 
years.  But  time  goes  and  you've  got  to  go  with 
It." 

Time,  as  even  devouts  from  Eugene  agree, 
has  mellowed  Prefontalne.  During  his  tenure 
at  Oregon  he  has  changed  appreciably  from 
the  brash,  ofen-inconsiderate  freshman  who 
arrived  there  in  1969.  Indeed,  Prefontalne 
grew  up  as  a  fighter,  a  trait  that  has  served 
him  well  in  track,  but  that,  in  social  situa- 
tions or  press  conferences,  has  often  rubbed 
people  the  wrong  way. 

"I  feel  very  confident  now  talking  in  front 
of  people,"  he  says,  "and  I  think  I've  learned 
to  talk  with  the  press.  I  used  to  say  "Hey, 
man,  what  kind  of  a  stupid  question  is  that?' 
to  a  newspaperman  asking  me  heavy  things 
right  after  a  race  when  I'm  still  in  an  emo- 
tional state.  Now  I  at  least  try  to  answer.  I 
think  I've  learned  a  lot  of  things.  If  I  had 
gotten  this  Injury  as  a  freshman.  I  would 
have  panicked  and  thought  my  career  was 
over.  I  proved  to  myself  after  the  Olym- 
pics (Where  he  finished  fourth  in  the  5,000 
meters)  that  I  could  come  back  stronger 
than  ever.  Even  with  an  Injury,  I'm  running 
better  thp.n  I  ever  have.  Before,  when  I  did 
something  good  in  a  race,  I'd  be  satisfied 
that  1  was  working  toward  becoming  bet- 
ter. Now  I  realize  afterward  that  I'm  capa- 
ble of  better  things.  Like  after  the  3:55  mile. 
I  thought  to  myself,  'I  know  I  can  run 
3:50.' " 

What  does  fire  Prefontatne's  oldtime 
wrath,  however.  Is  the  casual  attitude  of 
big-time  sport  that  makes  the  athlete's  prob- 
lems a  last  consideration.  Next  month's 
NCAA  track  championship  is  a  case  in  point. 
Because  of  television,  the  finals  in  several 
distance  races  will  be  held  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, just  when  Baton  Rouge's  weather 
can  be  expected  to  be  at  its  sultrj',  muggy 
worst. 

"The  site  isn't  whpt's  so  bad,"  Prefon- 
talne says,  "but  if  things  aren't  done  right, 
the  meet  Is  Mickey  Mouse.  I  don't  care  about 
being  on  television.  It's  going  to  be  uncom- 
forta'.jle  for  the  distance  runners.  Why  can't 
they  run  those  races  in  the  evening?  I  don't 
like  it  " 

How  much  farther  Prefontalne  goes  in 
track  beyond  the  NCAAs  and  a  summer  tour 
of  Europe  would  now  seem  to  rest  with  those 
fine,  applauding  folk  in  Eugene,  especially 
if  they  want  to  keep  the  Prefontaine  act  at 
Hayward  Field.  "The  big  step  in  my  future 
Is  graduation,"  he  says,  "and  then  finding 
a  job  that  will  let  me  continue  my  athletic 
career.  I  need  a  job  that  will  allow  me  the 
flexibility  to  train,  take  time  off  for  competi- 
tion and  still  support  myself.  If  I  can't  find 
that,  it's  going  to  be  hard.  My  best  years  as 
a  distance  runner  are  ahead  of  me.  I'm  only 
22,  but  things  have  to  go  right  If  I'm  gcing 
to  continue." 

As  for  the  UCLA  Bruins,  almost  every- 
thing went  right  for  them  at  Eugene  except, 
ironically,  the  best  field  event  of  the  meet. 
Ironic    because    UCLA's    "track"    title,    the 


Bruins'  fourth  in  the  last  five  years,  was 
ensured  by  an  86-point  performance  in  the 
field  events.  USC,  scoring  73  points  In  the 
track  events,  was  runner-up  with  111,  while 
Oregon  scored  100  for  third. 

In  the  long  jump,  however,  USC's  Randy 
Williams,  with  the  aid  of  a  goodluck  teddy 
bear  named  Snorky  and  a  capricious  wind, 
avenged  his  loss  earlier  in  the  season  to 
UCLA's  James  McAllster.  McAltster  opened 
the  competition  with  a  wind-aided  leap  of 
26'  9^4".  Then  V/iUlams,  the  Olympic  cham- 
pion, did  the  same  without  a  breeze  for  a 
new  meet  record.  But  that  was  nothing.  On 
his  second  Jump  Williams  went  with  the 
wind  to  soar  27'  9". 

"The  teddy  bear  is  something  else,"  Mc- 
Alister  groaned.  "It  must  carry  three  extra 
feet  in  it.  I  was  really  hoping  he  would  make 
It  competitive.  I  wanted  him  to  get  out  there 
around  27'  2"  and  was  saying,  'Come  on. 
Randy,  come  on,  27  feet.'  Then  I  saw  that 
27'  9"  and  said,  "Oh  man.  that  finishes 
that!"  All  in  all,  the  wmiams-McAllster 
rivalry  is  among  the  most  pleasant  In  sport, 
since  it  accurately  reflects  the  admirable  per- 
sonalities of  the  two  L.A.  leapers. 

The  Bruins  should  win  the  NCAA,  too, 
perhaps  with  even  less  trouble  than  they 
got  from  their  Pac-8  peers,  who  competed 
well  but  could  not  match  UCLA's  depth. 
Both  USC  and  Oregon  State  beat  UCLA  in 
first  places  5-4,  but  there  was  scoring  for 
six  places  and  the  Bruins  were  just  too 
much. 

One  of  the  best  track  performances  was 
turned  in  by  California's  Rick  Brown,  a 
defending  champ  who  took  the  880  with  a 
1:46.7 — his  lifetime  best  and  second  best  in 
the  U.S.  this  year.  Another  outstanding  ef- 
fort came  from  Oregon's  Mac  Wilkins,  who 
won  a  weight  double  for  the  first  time  in  con- 
ference history.  On  Friday  he  Improved  his 
life  best  outdoors  in  the  shotput  by  almost 
four  feet  when  he  got  off  a  toss  of  63'  7".  In 
the  discus  the  next  afternoon,  he  won  with 
a  meet-record  throw  of  199'  9".  In  the  mile, 
Oregon  State's  Hailu  Ebba,  an  Ethiopian, 
shattered  the  meet  record  with  a  3:57.9  that 
beat  Oregon's  Knut  Kvalheim  by  an  eyelash. 
In  the  same  race  Oregon's  Mark  Felg  became 
the  12th  Duck  in  history  to  break  the  four- 
minute  mark:  his  time  was  3:59.5.  Washing- 
ton State  registered  something  of  a  surprise 
by  outscorlng  Oregon  59-35  in  distance 
events,  but  parochial  feelings  were  salved 
when  Craig  Brlgham,  a  19-year-old  fresh- 
man, won  the  decathlon  with  7,673  points, 
the  nation's  second-best  collegiate  mark  this 
year. 

No  one,  however,  was  cheered  louder  than 
Prefontalne,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  If 
his  farewell  Is  going  to  be  something  more 
than  merely  changing  uniforms. 
One  Pac-8  official  did  not  think  so. 
"That  scene  will  be  repeated  many  times," 
he  said.  "He  may  be  running  for  Oregon 
Track  Club  or  somebody,  but  he  hasn't  fin- 
ished satisfying  all  the  ids  and  egos  in  those 
stands." 


THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S ENTITLEMENTS  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BROCIi.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
reasons  I  oppose  the  continuation  of 
price  controls  on  domestic  oil  is  the  dis- 
tortions the  controls  produce  in  the 
domestic  economy.  The  controls  create 
a  two-tiered  price  system  for  oil.  This, 
in  turn,  creates  an  impossible  competi- 
tive situation  for  some  integrated  and 
independent  oil  companies. 

Because  of  this  problem,  the  Govern- 
ment must  devise  some  type  of  program 
to  offset  this  effect.  As  so  often  happens, 
one  control  begets  two,  two  beget  four. 

FEA's  solution  to  the  two-tiered  sys- 
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tem  has  been  the  old  oil  entitlements 
program.  This  program  has  had  a  num. 
ber  of  interesting  effects.  It  has  subsi- 
dized imports  at  the  cost  of  domestic 
production;  it  has  forced  certain  regions 
of  the  country  to  subsidize  others;  and 
it  has  tilted  recent  price  increases  toward 
gasoline. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  considerable 
contact  with  FEA  about  this  program 
and  its  effects.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  staff  memorandum  summarizing 
my  correspondence  and  FEA's  replies  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandttm 

To  Senator  Brock. 
From  Rick  Messick. 
Re  Entitlements  Program. 
Date:  July  14,  1975. 

As  you  will  remember,  you  wrote  Prank 
Zarb  on  May  9  asking  for  his  comments  on 
a  paper  prepared  by  the  George  Washington 
University  Energy  Policy  Research  Project 
called  "The  Regional  Impact  of  the  Entitle- 
ments Program."  The  paper  argued  that 
FEA's  Old  Oil  Entitlements  Program  had  a 
regional  bias  and  that  It  contained  a  tilt 
toward  gasoline.  You  specifically  asked  Ad- 
ministrator Zarb: 

1.  If  the  entitlements  program  was  raising 
gas  prices  in  Tennessee  while  lowering  them 
elsewhere. 

2.  If  the  cost  of  the  program  to  Tennessee, 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  was  $3V2   million. 

3.  If  those  areas  of  the  country  with  tha 
lowest  per  capita  Income  were  subsidizing 
those  areas  with  the  highest  per  capita 
Incomes. 

All  these  allegations  were  made  In  tlM 
GWU  paper. 

The  George  Washington  researchers  used 
two  different  methods  or  approximations  in 
reaching  their  final  conclusions.  The  first 
method  divided  the  country  into  three  re- 
gions and  made  several  simplifying  assump- 
tions concerning  interregional  oil  flows.  The 
conclusions  were  limited  to  generalizations 
about  Income  transfers  among  the  three  re- 
gions. The  second  method  attempted  a  state 
by  state  analysis  of  income  transfers.  Because 
the  authors  found  that  Tennessee  was  pay- 
ing $141/2  million  a  year  as  a  result  of  the 
program,  you  asked  Mr.  Zarb  to  evaluate  the 
methodology  of  the  second  approximation  as 
well  as  confirm  the  flpure  for  Tennessee. 

And  flnally,  Mr.  Tom  Cone  of  Cone  Oil 
Company  In  Nashville  wrote  on  June  9  com- 
plaining that  his  supplier.  Ashland  Oil.  was 
not  passing  along  the  benefits  of  the  entitle- 
ments program  to  him,  thus  putting  him  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage.  You  asked  Mr. 
Zarb  if  the  program  required  that  beneflta 
be  passed  through  and  you  asked  FEA  to  do 
a  study  to  determine  whether  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  the  program  have  benefited 
by  it,  whether  their  customers  have  bene- 
flted  and  if  so,  by  how  much. 

A  reply  from  Mr.  Gorman  Smith,  Assistant 
Administrator  of  FEA  for  Regulatory  Pro- 
grams, arrived  late  Friday.  Mr.  Smith's  letter 
Is  quite  detailed  and  points  out  several  flaws 
In  the  GWU  study.  However,  he  does  say: 

"The  fact  still  remains  that  the  basic 
thrust  of  their  paper  is  valid.  There  is  a  re- 
gional bias  in  the  program  that  favors  the 
northeast  and  there  is  a  tilt  toward  gasoline." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Smith  still  left  a  few 
questions  unanswered. 

The  most  important  one  was  whether  the 
entitlements  program  was  forcing  domestic 
production  to  subsidize  Imports.  As  you 
know,  we've  discussed  this  and  it  is  true. 
Milton  Friedman  also  pointed  this  out  In  hU 
most  recent  Newsweek  column.  Although  Mr. 
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Sniith  discussed  this  issue,  he  did  not  admit 
tuat  it  was  true. 

Mr.  Smith  did  say  that  FEA  would  do  its 
own  study  of  the  regional  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram and  he  did  enclose  a  copy  of  the  earlier 
PEA  study.  The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  article 
was  correct;  the  figures  are  very  close  to  the 
ones  developed  by  the  authors'  of  the  GWU 
study. 

The  letter  also  enclosed  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  technique  the  George  Washington  re- 
searchers used  in  their  second  approxima- 
tion. The  major  problem  with  the  technique 
used  was  that  it  assumed  that  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  program  to  small  refiners 
could  be  apportioned  on  a  state-by-state 
basis  in  a  manner  identical  to  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  29  largest  refiners.  The  effect 
of  this  error  was  to  greatly  overstate  the  costs 
of  the  program  to  the  Northern  Tier  states. 
If  one  corrects  for  this  bias,  it  turns  out  that 
the  entitlements  program  subsidizes  not  just 
New  England  but  the  Northern  Tier  as  well. 

Mr.  Smith  makes  an  interesting  argument 
about  whether  the  benefits  of  the  program 
are  being  passed  on  to  consumers  or  not.  He 
says  that  since  the  refiners  now  benefiting 
from  the  program  were  unable  earlier  last 
year  to  pass  along  their  increased  co.sts  (since 
they  were  using  new  oil  and  competing 
against  refiners  using  old  oil) ,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  use  the  program  to  make  up  for 
their  earlier  losses.  And  he  says,  "The  Im- 
portant consideration  is  not  whether  all  re- 
finers are  passing  through  entitlement  bene- 
fits immediately,  but  whether  the  market- 
place has  become  competitive."  As  FEA  Is 
now  promulgating  regulations  designed  to 
limit  competition,  this  argument  Is  difficult 
to  accept. 

One  final  comment.  Tennessee  is  not  pay- 
ing $14.59  million  a  year  as  the  GWU  study 
claimed.  According  to  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  the 
figure  is  "only"  $11.4  million. 

In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Smith  and  the  FEA, 
they  admit  that  they  have  no  other  option, 
given  the  two-tiered  price  system  for  crude 
oil.  However,  in  arguing  why  the  entitlements 
program  is  fair,  they  do  overlook  two  points. 

In  admitting  that  the  program  subsidizes 
New  England,  they  point  out  that  New  Eng- 
land would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
price  increases,  since  it  is  largely  dependent 
on  foreign  oil.  This  Ignores  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  1960's,  and  especially  since 
1966,  New  England  deliberately  became  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  because  it  was  sub- 
stantially cheaper  than  domestic  oil.  The 
New  England  Congressional  Caucus  success- 
fully lobbied  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board 
for  exemptions  from  the  old  quota  system. 
Having  made  their  bed,  it  would  seem  only 
fair  to  ask  them  to  lie  In  it. 

Second,  and  even  more  disturbing.  Is  the 
effect  the  program  is  having  on  the  oil  Indus- 
try. FEA  stresses  again  and  again  that  with- 
out the  program,  independent  refiners  would 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  They  Ignore 
the  fact  that  those  who  have  access  to  old 
oil  are.  by  and  large,  those  who  Invested  in 
domestic  exploration  in  the  1960's.  And  those 
who  don't  are  those  who  decided  to  take  a 
risk  and  rely  on  foreign  oil. 

Thus,  while  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  say  that  their  goal  is  more  domes- 
tic exploration  and  production,  their  actions 
belle  this.  The  message  of  the  entitlements 
program,  and  indeed  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  Itself,  Is  that  In  a 
pinch,  one's  domestic  product  may  be  al- 
located to  a  competitor  or,  as  under  the  en- 
titlements program,  one  may  be  forced  to  pay 
a  competitor  for  the  "right"  to  one's  own 
property. 

Of  course,  the  solution  to  all  these  prob- 
lems can  be  had  in  one  word :  decontrol. 


June  20,  1975. 
Hon.  Frank  Zarb, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Frank:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  9.  1975,  commenting  on  The  George 
Washington  University  Energy  Policy  Re- 
search Project  study  of  the  regional  impact 
of  FEA's  entitlements  program.  Frank,  your 
letter  really  does  not  respond  to  my  con- 
cern, expressed  in  my  covering  letter,  that 
the  entitlements  program  hurts  states,  like 
Tennessee,  that  have  relatively  low  per  cap- 
ita incomes  and  is  forcing  other  regions  of 
the  country  to  subsidize  the  Northeast.  Nor 
does  it  address  other  important  issues,  such 
as  whether  or  not  the  entitlements  program 
is  forcing  domestic  production  to  subsidize 
imports  at  a  time  when  the  Admiuistration's 
objective  is  to  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency 
as  soon  as  possible.  Let  me  try  again  to  en- 
list your  help. 

First  of  aU,  I  should  note  that  many  of  the 
problems  with  the  GWU  study  mentioned 
in  your  letter  are  also  mentioned  in  the  GWU 
study  Itself.  (A  more  recent  version  of  the 
study  is  attached.)  The  authors  recognize 
that  a  number  of  simplifying  assumptions 
are  necessary.  They  also  state  (on  page  14) 
that  they  have  been  limited  by  the  data  that 
are  available  to  the  public  and  that  much 
better  Information  is  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ejiergy  Administration,  which  is  not 
available  to  the  public. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  Issue  to 
my  State,  and  to  other  states  which,  it  would 
appear,  must  help  defray  the  energy  costs  of 
the  Northeast,  I  am  asking  that  FEA  under- 
take its  own  analysis  of  the  regional  Impact 
of  the  entitlements  program,  avoiding  if  pos- 
sible the  simplifying  assumptions  made  by 
the  GWU  study.  I  am  also-asking  that  FEA's 
study  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  prior 
to  the  August  recess  of  Congress,  so  that  it 
can  be  made  part  of  the  public  record  and 
be  considered  in  the  current  debate  on  de- 
regulation of  crude  oil  prices  and  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
I  think  you  would  agree  that  Congress  should 
be  given  all  the  facts  so  that  it  can  consider 
properly  these  Issues,  as  well  as  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  on  these  issues. 

According  to  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  a 
study  of  the  regional  impact  of  the  entitle- 
ments program  was  made  by  PEA  prior  to  the 
program's  being  adopted.  (Oil  and  Gas  Jour- 
nal, December  9,  1974,  pp.  40-41:  copy  at- 
tached.) Moreover,  the  estimates  of  this  Im- 
pact, cited  in  the  Journal,  are  nearly  identi- 
cal to  estimates  made  In  the  GWU  study.  Did 
FEA  make  such  a  study?  If  so,  would  you 
please  provide  me  with  a  copy  so  that  I  may 
Include  it  In  the  Record  prior  to  receipt  of 
FEA's  other  study  of  how  the  entitlements 
program  has  actually  impacted  on  various 
regions  of  the  country? 

Your  critique  of  the  GWU  study  focuses  on 
the  "first  approximation."  Most  of  my  ques- 
tions actually  centered  around  the  "second 
approximation,"  which  estimates  the  state- 
by-state  Impact  of  the  entitlements  program 
on  gasoline  costs.  The  "second  approxima- 
tion" Is  far  less  restrictive  In  Its  assumptions. 
For  example.  It  does  not  assume,  as  you  state, 
that  all  oil  refined  in  the  region  Is  sold  within 
that  region.  Rather,  it  assumes  that  the  costs 
(and  beneflts)  of  the  entitlements  program 
will  be  distributed  among  the  states  accord- 
ing to  the  companies'  actual  gasoline  sales 
In  each  state.  I  would  appreciate  your  ap- 
praisal of  the  "second  approximation"  and, 
should  you  disagree  with  its  methodology 
and  conclusions,  your  providing  a  corrected 
version  of  it. 

Finally,  I  have  received  a  complaint  from  a 
Jobber  In  my  State  for  one  of  the  largest 
beneflclarles  of  the  entitlement  program.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Jobber,  his  supplier  Is  not 


passing  on  receipts  from  the  sale  of  entitle- 
ments in  the  form  of  lower  prices,  but  is 
pocketing  these  receipts  as  higher  proflts.  I 
understand  that  FEA's  regulations  do  not  re- 
quire the  pass-through  of  the  benefits  of  the 
entitlements  program  to  consumers.  Is  this 
correct?  May  I  ask  that,  in  addition  to  the 
other  studies  which  I  have  requested,  you 
undertake  an  audit  of  the  largest  seller  of 
entitlements  to  determine  whether  they  or 
their  customers  have  benefitted  and  by  how 
much. 

This  is  a  large  order,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation.  You 
continue  to  do  a  remarkable  Job  under  the 
most  difficult  of  circumstances.  Perhaps  the 
information  I  seek  will  enable  me  to  ease 
your  path.  I  hope  so. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bill   Brock. 

Federal  Energy  Adminisiration, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  11, 1975. 
Hon.  Bill  Brock. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.shington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brock:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  20,  1975,  to  Mr.  Frank 
Zarb,  concerning  the  effects  of  the  entitle- 
ment program  upon  the  various  states,  such 
as  Tennessee,  that  have  low  per  capita 
incomes.  To  be  completely  responsive  to 
your  letter  of  May  20  on  this  subject  wUl 
require  a  more  lengthy  reply.  As  vou  men- 
tion, your  requests  are  a  "large  order." 

FEA  STTTDY 

FEA  prepared  a  study  of  the  regional  Im- 
pact of  the  entitlements  program  prior  to 
initiating  the  program.  A  copy  of  that  study 
is  enclosed,  as  you  requested.  We  will  also 
update  that  study,  using  actual  entitle- 
ment data,  and  send  you  the  results  when 
It  Is  completed.  This  should  be  completed 
prior  to  August,  as  you  requested.  This 
study,  like  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity study,  is  based  on  a  number  of  simpli- 
fying assumptions,  so  the  results  should 
be  viewed  only  as  approximations.  We  cau- 
tion against  attempting  to  assign  too  much 
meaning  to  the  detailed  results. 

PASS-THROUGH  OF  ENTITLEMENTS 

You  are  correct  that  FEA  regulations  do 
not  require  that  the  beneflts  of  the  entitle- 
ments program  be  passed  through  immedi- 
ately to  consumers  as  received,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  If  a  refiner  has  accumu- 
lated "banked  costs'  (i.e.,  cost  Increases  he 
was  allowed  to  recover  imder  our  regula- 
tions but  could  not  because  of  competitive 
market  conditions)  he  may  use  the  entitle- 
ments benefits  to  reduce  "banked  cofits."  for 
as  long  as  he  has  such  unrecovered  "banked 
costs." 

We  recognized  this  when  we  Initiated  the 
program.  Since  the  law  (Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act)  requires  full  cost  pass 
through,  this  result  could  not  be  avoided. 
There  is  additional  Justification  for  allow- 
ing recovery  of  past  cost  Increases.  For  in- 
stance, consider  the  case  of  a  refiner  having 
only  a  high  cost  crude  oil  supply.  Prior  to 
the  entitlements  program  Its  costs  were 
much  higher  than  competitors,  but  to  be 
competitive  it  was  forced  to  sell  at  the  cell- 
ing prices  of  competitors  with  much  lower 
feedstock  costs.  Consequently,  it  suffered 
losses  while  some  competitors  with  low  cost 
crude  made  large  proflts.  These  losses  were 
accumulated  as  banked  costs.  The  entitle- 
ments program  now  allows  this  refiner  to 
recover  some  of  Its  previously  banked  costs, 
although  It  must  still  be  comjjetltlve  In  the 
marketplace.  To  the  extent  the  reflner  can 
now  recover  "banked  costs,"  it  Is  only  re- 
couping previous  losses,  or  be  recovering 
proflts  foregone  that,  under  truly  competi- 
tive conditions.  It  woiild  have  realized 
earlier. 
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The  Important  consideration  Is  not 
whether  all  refiners  are  passing  through 
entitlement  benefits  immediately,  but 
whether  the  marketplace  has  become  more 
competitive.  Our  data  indicate  that  refinery 
feedstock  cost  differences  have  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced  and  that  the  market  has 
become  more  significantly  competitive 
since  the  entitlements  program  was  initi- 
ated. Consequently,  we  believe  It  has  served 
its  main  puriK>se. 

You  requested  that  I  undertake  an  audit 
of  the  largest  sellers  of  entitlements  to 
determine  whether  they  or  their  customers 
have  benefited,  and  by  how  much.  An  audit 
will  not  tell  who  has  benefited.  The  cus- 
tomer benefits  from  increased  competition. 
It  is  immaterial  to  the  consumer  whether 
some  companies  are  now  banking  costs  at 
an  Increased  rate  and  others  at  a  reduced 
rate  or  are  reduclne  banked  costs.  The  con- 
sumer Is  only  Interested  in  the  price  In  the 
marketplace. 

GWTJ  STtTDY — SECOND  APPROXIMATION 

I  have  attached,  as  you  requested,  a  spe- 
cial appendix  presenting  a  brief  critique  of 
the  second  approximation.  To  Illustrate  the 
major  errors  inherent  in  this  study  we  have 
recalculated    data    for    two    states    and    for 
the  entire  VS..  using   techniques   anpreci- 
ably  more  accurate  than  thoee  used  by  the 
authors  of  the  OWU  study.  Results  show: 
Increased  cost  of  gasoline  first  S  months 
GWU,  our  analysis,  and  difference 
[In  mllUonsI 
Tennessee,  14.59:  4.76;  and  9.83. 
Minnesota.   8.89;    —3.17;    and   12.06. 
Total  VS..  250.85;  37.17;  and  213.68. 
When  errors  of  the  above  magnitude  are 
apparent  we  question  whether  the  study  has 
validity.  It  is  far  more  apt  to  be  misleading 
than  meaningful. 

We  have  not  provided  a  corrected  version 
of  the  second  approximation  since  we  thinly 
such  a  study  Is  meaningless.  The  gasoline 
"tilt"  Is  only  part  of  the  cost  or  benefit  of 
the  entitlements  program  to  a  state,  as  I 
will  discuss  in  more  detail  in  the  next  sec- 
tion. It  has  no  meaning  when  viewed  In 
Isolation. 

CONCEBNS    EXPRESSED   IN    TOUR    MAT    B 
CO  MMUNICATION 

Your  letter  was  prompted  by  a  George 
Washington  tlnlverslty  Energy  Policy  Re- 
search Project  paper,  concerning  a  regional 
transfer  of  income  resulting  from  the  entitle- 
ments program.  Essentially,  the  GWU  paper 
found  that  the  northeast  region  of  the  U.S. 
has  benefited  from  the  entitlements  program 
at  the  expense  of  other  regions.  The  pap>er 
also  found  that  the  entitlements  program 
causes  a  tUt  towards  gasoline,  increasing 
gasoline  prices  in  Tennessee,  for  instance, 
by  $3.48  million  over  a  three-month  period. 
(A  revised  version  dated  May  26  stated  the 
tilt  was  $14.59  million  for  five  months.) 

Your  concern  is  whether  our  program  does 
create  a  regional  blaa,  as  alleged,  whether, 
in  fact,  "those  areas  of  the  country  with  the 
lowest  per  ct^tta  incomes  are  being  forced 
to  subsidize  those  areas  with  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes,"  and  whether  this  was  the 
intent  of  the  program.  This  Is  a  valid  concern 
which  we  share. 

I  hope  that  I  can  satisfy  you  that  our  en- 
titlements program  does  not  work  to  the 
detriment,  but  rather  to  the  benefit  of  Ten- 
neesee:  that  it  does  closely  follow  the  In- 
tent of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act;  and  that  the  intent  of  the  entitlements 
program  was  not  to  shift  Income  from  one 
region   of   the   country    to   another. 

Our  analysis  Indicates  that  the  papers 
findings  are  essentially  correct  in  direction, 
but  are  grossly  In  error  in  magnitude.  The 
authors'  techniques  Introduce  large  errors, 
mo6t  of  which  appear  biased  agalnet  the 
northeast  region.  For  Instance,  we  estimate 
that  Qxagnltude  of  the  so-called   "gasoline 


tut"  Is  around  $40  million,  not  $250  million 
as  stated.  Large  errors  may  also  be  intro- 
duced in  calculating  the  regional  value  of  en- 
titlements to  refiners,  shown  on  the  authors' 
Table  1.  I  have  previously  Identified  some  of 
the  major  flaws  in  the  authors'  methodology 
that  could  lead  to  large  errors. 

Overlooking  the  obvious  flaws  in  the  au- 
thors' techniques,  and  that  the  numbers 
they  show  are  greatly  inflated,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  basic  thrust  of  their  paper 
is  valid.  There  Is  a  regional  bias  in  the  pro- 
gram that  favors  the  northeast  and  there  is 
a  tilt  toward  gasoline.  Consequently,  your 
basic  questions  are  still  valid.  How  do  we 
Justify  any  so-called  "bias"  and  how  does 
such  "bias"  meet  the  intent  of  the  EPAA  of 
1973? 

In  our  opinion,  the  major  flaw  In  the  GWU 
paper  was  not  the  authors'  errors  of  com- 
mission, but  their  errors  of  omission.  Their 
report  never  mentions  the  reasons  for  the 
entitlements  program,  or  the  alternatives  to 
not  ad<^tlng  such  a  program.  They  never 
mention,  for  Instance,  that  the  entitlements 
program  was  designed  to  correct  a  gross  In- 
equity that  cle«u-ly  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
EPAA.  It  never  mentions  that  the  only  viable 
alternative  to  an  entitlements  program  that 
would  still  meet  the  Intent  of  the  EPAA 
of  1973  to  protect  the  Independent  refiners 
and  marketers  was  crude  oil  price  decontrol. 
As  you  are  probably  awsire,  there  are  many 
people  within  the  administration  who  fav- 
ored such  an  option.  However,  the  general 
feeling  was  that  Congress  would  not  agree 
to  such  an  alternative  and  the  administra- 
tion opted  for  an  entitlements  program  as  an 
Interim  solution. 

At  the  time  the  entitlements  program  was 
adopted  the  two-tier  price  system  had  cre- 
ated an  impossible  competitive  situation  for 
many  Independent  refiners  who  could  pur- 
chase only  high-cost  domestic  or  foreign 
crude  oil.  There  was  more  than  10  cents  per 
gallon  difference  in  feedstock  costs  among 
some  refiners.  Many  Independent  refiners  and 
the  nonbranded  independent  markets  de- 
pendent upon  them  were  facing  financial 
ruin  and  being  forced  out  of  business.  We  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  EPAA 
that  this  should  happen.  What  would  have 
been  Congress'  reaction  if  a  number  of  deal- 
ers Independently  marketing  petroleum 
products  had  been  forced  out  of  business 
because  FEA  regulations  created  price  differ- 
ences that  made  it  Impossible  for  them  to 
purchase  products  on  a  competitive  basis? 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  the 
FEA  felt  It  was  imperative  to  take  some  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  disparities  among  refinery 
feedstock  costs.  Rolling  back  new  oil  prices 
would  not  help  since  there  would  still  be  a 
two-tier  system  between  foreign  prices  and 
domestic  prices.  We  concluded  that  we  had 
only  two  options.  We  could  either  introduce 
some  type  of  entitlements  program  to  equal- 
ize feedstock  costs,  or  we  could  decontrol 
crude  oil  prices.  Since  decontrol  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  politically  feasible,  the  FEA  re- 
luctantly opted  for  an  entitlements  program. 
The  authors  fail  to  mention  PEA's  options. 
They  fail  to  point  out  that  the  alternative 
to  Tennessee  having  a  "0.6  cent/gallon  in- 
crease in  gasoline  prices"  was  crude  oil  de- 
control which  at  the  time  would  have  in- 
creased gasoline  prices  many  times  as  much. 
The  authors  were  also  silent  on  the  fact 
that  the  much  more  rapid  rise  in  petroleum 
prices  relative  to  coal  prices  and  natural  gas 
prices  has  significantly  disadvantaged  those 
sections  of  the  country  having  the  highest 
dependency  upon  oil  products,  such  as  the 
northeast  area.  Thus,  even  if  the  entitle- 
ments program  does  result  in  a  marginal 
benefit  to  the  northeast  consumers,  their 
energy  costs  have  still  risen  considerably 
more  and  are  still  significantly  higher  than 
for  any  other  region. 
The  purpose  of  the  entitlements  program 


was  not  to  create  a  benefit  for  the  northeast 
The  purpose  was  to  put  all  refiners  on  a 
more  equal  competitive  basis,  protect  the  In- 
dependent segment  of  the  Industry,  and  to 
comply  with  the  legislative  mandate  of  the 
EPAA  to  make  scarce  products  (price  con- 
trolled crude  oil )  available  equitably  at  equi- 
table prices  to  all  regions  of  the  country.  We 
felt  that  more  intense  competition  could  de- 
crease prices  as  much  as  a  cent  or  two  per 
gallon,  far  more  than  the  minimal  bias  in- 
troduced by  the  entitlements  program.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  competition  did  in- 
crease and  margins  decreased,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  entitlements  program.  We  recognized  at 
that  time  that  the  program  did  create  some 
unavoidable  bias.  However,  since  It  was  mini- 
mal compared  to  the  expected  benefits,  and 
the  bias  helped  that  section  of  the  country 
most  severely  disadvantaged  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease In  energy  prices,  we  were  not  unduly 
concerned  by  such  bias. 

In  retrospect,  we  see  nothing  that  causes 
us  to  make  major  adjustments  in  our  anal- 
ysis, or  which  we  deem  sufficient  to  change 
our  programs.  Our  entitlements  program 
seems  to  be  achieving  its  purpose.  We  think 
the  numbers  presented  by  the  authors  of 
the  paper  you  forwarded  are  Inflated.  How- 
ever, even  if  we  accept  them,  they  are  still 
small  ("substantially  less  than  a  cent  per 
gallon")  compared  to  the  benefits  from  in- 
creased competition  and  delayed  price  decon- 
trol. 

As  far  as  Tennessee  Is  concerned,  it  Is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  "cost"  of  the  en- 
titlements program.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
"gasoline  tilt"  to  Tennessee  was  $4.76  million 
for  five  months.  However,  this  does  not  repre- 
sent a  true  cost.  If  there  were  a  "tilt,"  or  an 
increased  cost,  to  "gasoline,"  then  there  was 
an  overall  net  benefit  to  other  products,  al- 
though not  necessarily  to  each  individual 
state.  The  total  "cost"  of  the  entitlements 
program  Is  thus  the  cost  of  the  gasoline  com- 
ponent, plus  or  minus  the  cost  or  benefit  of 
other  products,  minus  the  benefit  of  increased 
competition.  Overall,  it  Is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  Tennessee  has  benefited,  or  paid 
more  due  to  the  entitlements  program,  since 
It  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  "cost"  or  "ben- 
efit" of  products  other  than  gasoline,  and  to 
determine  the  benefit  of  Increased  competi- 
tion. However,  I  suspect  that  the  benefits 
from  increased  competition  have  likely  ex- 
ceeded any  "costs"  or  regional  shifts  of  in- 
come. 

In  viewing  the  so-called  "costs"  of  the  en- 
titlements program,  I  hope  you  will  consider 
them  in  relation  to  such  benefits  as  increased 
competition  in  the  marketplace,  and  lower 
overall  prices,  rather  than  viewing  them  sepa- 
rately. I  also  hope  you  will  consider  what  our 
options  truly  were. 

If  you  still  feel  that  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram Is  Inequitable  and  creates  a  gross  re- 
gional bias,  then  let  me  enlist  your  support 
for  a  phaseout  of  crude  oil  price  controls, 
since  this  will  eliminate  the  need  for  an  en- 
titlements program. 

DOES  THE  ENTITLEMENTS  PROGRAM  FORCE  DOMES- 
TIC PRODUCTION  TO  SUBSIDIZE  IMPORTS? 

The  argument  here  Is  that  with  the  entltle- 
meijts  program  a  barrel  of  Imports  costs  less 
than  the  world  price,  and  a  barrel  of  "old" 
domestic  oil  costs  more  than  our  fixed  ceiling 
price,  hence  our  program  effectively  subsidizes 
imports.  The  objectives  of  the  entitlements 
program  is  to  equalize  refinery  feedstock 
costs,  to  allow  a  free,  competitive  products 
market.  We  feel  the  only  alternative  Is  price 
decontrol.  The  FEA  never  Intended  that  its 
entitlements  program  be  permanent.  It  was 
Intended  as  a  temporary  solution  pending  al- 
ternate decontrol.  We  think  the  entitlements 
program  has  been  effective.  We  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary as  long  as  we  have  a  two-tier  price  sys- 
tem. However,  we  welcome  any  assistance  you 
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can  provide  in  moving  back  to  a  free  market 
and  eventual  decontrol. 

I  hope  this  letter  Is  more  responsive  to  your 
concerns.  If  there  are  still  unanswered  ques- 
tions, I  will  be  happy  to  try  once  again.  We 
recognize  that  occasionally  our  programs  will 
have  unintended  results.  We  rely  on  con- 
cerned individuals,  such  as  yourself,  to  ques- 
tion our  programs.  We  feel  that  such  dialogue 
is  helpful.  We  are  forced  to  look  at  our  pro- 
grams from  a  different  viewpoint,  and  In  re- 
sponding perhaps  we  can  improve  under- 
standing of  our  programs. 

In  any  regulatory  program  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  everyone  equally  as  distinct  from  fairly. 
Of  necessity,  we  must  as  times  be  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  promulgate  simplified  rules 
that  may  have  unequal  benefits.  We  cannot 
change  our  programs  frequently  and  unneces- 
sarily, nor  can  we  grant  exceptions  to  every 
individual.  However,  It  is  my  desire  that  we 
do  not  become  overly  defensive  in  protecting 
our  programs.  Where  a  change  is  necessary  or 
desirable,  we  will  make  such  changes.  I  feel 
FEA's  record  has  been  good  in  this  respect. 
I  welcome  any  other  comments  you  may  have 
with  regard  to  this  program. 
Sincerely, 

Gorman  C.  Smith, 
Assistant    Administrator,    Regulatory 
Programs. 


WIND  POWER  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  NUCLEAR 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
David  Rittenhouse  Inglis,  professor 
emeritus  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass.,  has  pro- 
vided me  a  copy  of  his  paper,  "Wind 
Power  as  an  Alternative  to  Nuclear." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Inglis'  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wind  Power  as  an  Alternative  to 
Nuclear 

(By  Dr.  David  Rittenhouse  Inglis) 
Wind  power  generating  electricity  on  a 
large  scale  could,  with  appropriate  initiative 
and  effort,  be  harnessed  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  our  national  energy  needs  soon. 
While  other  solar-related  processes  need  fur- 
ther R&D  before  Initial  large-scale  deploy- 
ment, wind  power  does  not.  Both  in  this 
country  and  Europe  there  has  been  experi- 
ence with  wind-electric  machines,  including 
quite  modern  ones,  large  enough  to  Justify 
now  going  directly  to  the  size  that  could  be 
built  in  great  numbers  soon  to  supply  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  our  national  electric 
power  needs.  Modern  engineering  stands 
ready  to  design  and  build  full-scale  units 
now  that  would  provide  the  newly  demon- 
strated operating  experience  and  the  data 
for  dependable  cost  analysis  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  deployment  of  large  numbers  of 
similar  machines  could  proceed  promptly. 

the  base  op  past  experience 
The  picturesque  windmills  of  past  cen- 
turies were  examples  of  a  primitive  tech- 
nology contributing  a  large  part  of  the  power 
used  by  a  primitive  industry.  The  value  of 
that  experience  now  lies  mainly  In  the  dem- 
onstration that  machines  can  be  made,  even 
primitively,  to  produce  useful  power  from 
the  wind  and  still  stand  up  against  storms. 
There  has  since  been  more  modern  and  more 
valuable  experience.  Aside  from  small  wlnd- 
electrlc  power  supplies  such  as  were  common 
on  U.S.  farms  In  the  nineteen  thirties  and 


are  being  revived,  there  have  been  quite  a 
few  moderate-size  wind  machines  generating 
electricity  on  the  basis  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury engineering.  The  largest  of  these,' 
though  not  the  most  modern,  was  rated  at 
1.25  megawatts  In  a  30-mph  wind  and  from 
its  hilltop  "Grandpa's  Knob"  near  Rutland, 
Vermont,  fed  power  into  the  Central  Vermont 
power  grid  in  the  period  1941-1945. 

Known  as  the  Smith-Putnam  machine,  it 
was  built  and  largely  financed  by  a  turbine 
firm,  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Company  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  participation  of  various 
firms  and  experts  at  a  cost  including  develop- 
ment of  about  1.25  million  dollars.  Its  two 
stainless  steel  blades  spanned  175  feet.  Built 
in  a  race  with  the  closing  in  of  war-time  pri- 
orities on  materials,  one  Inadequate  spar  that 
should  have  been  replaced  could  not  be  and 
its  failure  in  1945  ended  the  operation  of  the 
machine  when  It  was  scheduled  to  be  shut 
down  because  of  that  weakness  after  run- 
ning for  Just  a  few  more  weeks  to  complete 
the  collection  of  data.  As  an  experimental 
prototype  it  was  a  success.  The  data  from  it 
provided  the  estimate  that  a  battery  of 
slightly  larger  machines  generating  a  total  of 
9  megawatts  would  cost  about  $200  (which 
means  about  four  hundred  1974  dollars)  per 
Installed  kilowatt.  This  would  not  be  eco- 
nomic then  in  Vermont  with  its  abundance 
of  water  power  and  the  availability  of  cheap 
supplemental  electric  power  from  outstate. 
Thus,  in  the  same  year  when  the  dream  of 
abundant  nuclear  power  was  born  and  in  an 
era  of  cheap  fuel,  the  first  fairly  large  wind 
power  development  in  the  U.S.  died.  The  data 
it  yielded  are  still  available. 

Putnam  estimated  that  with  some  techni- 
cal Innovations  in  quantity  production  of 
machines  twice  as  large  as  the  Grandpa's 
Knob  one,  $100  (1945  dollars  or  two  hundred 
1975  dollars)  per  installed  kilowatt  might  be 
achieved.  It  was  considered  Impressive  that  a 
first  prototype.  Including  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment, came  within  a  factor  two  of  being  eco- 
nomic. The  U.S.  Federal  Power  Commission 
then  became  interested  in  the  further  devel- 
opment of  wind  power  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  its  engineers,  Percy  Thomas, 
carried  out  an  extensive  study  -  culminating 
In  the  design  of  a  6.5  megawatt  land-based 
wind-electric  machine  the  construction  of 
which  was  proposed  In  a  1951  bill  in  Congress 
but  this  died  in  committee  probably  because 
of  distractions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ko- 
rean War. 

Data  are  also  available,  for  what  they  may 
be  worth,  from  somewhat  smaller  machines 
In  various  countries  of  Europe.  Notable 
among  these  Is  a  200  kilowatt  machine  in 
Denmark.  Its  three  45 -foot  blades  are 
mounted  on  a  75-foot  tower.  Its  development 
and  construction  In  1957  cost  $57,000  and  the 
estimate  for  quantity  production  of  similar 
machines  was  $190  per  Installed  kilowatt,  or 
about  three  hundred  1975  dollars,  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  Putnam  estimate  for 
larger  machines.  Some  machines  have  used 
plastic  blades  for  economy  and  an  experimen- 
tal 100  kilowatt  machine  was  built  in  West 
Germany  in  the  mid-1960's  specifically  to  col- 
lect technical  data. 

The  general  experience  with  all  these  wind 
machines  is  that,  while  practicable,  they 
did  not  quite  compete  economically  with 
cheap  fossil  fuels.  Now  that  there  are  other 
constraints  on  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  besides 
their  having  more  than  doubled  in  price, 
the  fact  that  wind  machines  came  within  a 
factor  of  two  of  belgn  economic  in  the  past 
Indicates  that  if  vigorously  developed  they 
would  be  a  vital  resource  and  probably  eco- 
nomic now. 

The  time  scale  for  the  construction  of  the 
Smith-Putnam  machine  provides  an  im- 
portant indication  of  how  fast  we  should 
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now,  in  the  present  energy  crisis,  be  moving 
towards  large-scale  wind-generated  electric 
power.  On  the  basis  of  conceptual  design 
and  preliminary,  first-approximation  stress 
calculations  of  Putnam,  the  S.  Morgan  Smith 
Company  first  became  interested  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  large-scale  wind  power  in  Sep- 
tember, 1939.  After  six  months  of  assessment 
with  more  refined  calculations  and  para- 
meter studies  they  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  construction  of  the  1.25  megawatt  ma- 
chine and  nineteen  months  later  the  large 
wind  turbine  was  completed  and  feeding 
power  into  the  electric  grid.  Thus  only  two 
years  and  one  month  elapsed  between  their 
first  interest  and  the  Initial  operation  of  the 
machine. 

Studies  were  made  of  prospective  costs  as 
Infiuenced  by  various  parameters,  such  as 
power  rating  and  blade  diameter,  so  as  to 
know  how  to  optimize  these,  and  they  are 
interestingly  recorded  in  Putnam's  book ' 
The  economical  range  of  power  ratings  was 
found  to  between  1.25  megawatts  and  twice 
that  and  the  curve  U  so  fiat  that  there  Is 
only  about  a  2'^;  variation  of  power  cost 
over  this  range.  For  economy,  it  Is  thus  im- 
portant that  the  machine  be  large,  In  this 
range,  but  It  doesn't  matter  much  how  large. 
The  optimum  blade  span  is  given  as  about 
200  hundred  feet,  although  English  studies.' 
indicate  that  cost  per  kilowatt  continues  to 
go  down  with  longer  blades. 

It  Is  significant  for  our  present  purposes 
that  this  hard-headed  industrial  company, 
with  its  very  real  Interest  In  developing  a 
good  new  product  soon,  decided  not  to  fool 
around  with  small-scale  pilot  stages  but  to 
go  directly  to  a  practical  size  machine  in  the 
large  economic  range.  As  Putnam  relates 
It: » 

"The  question  of  a  small  test  unit,  25  feet 
or  so  in  diameter,  was  explored.  It  was  felt 
that  the  secret  of  smooth  regulation  lay  In 
high  Inertia,  which  might  not  be  provided  by 
a  small-scale  unit,  the  design,  fabrication, 
and  testing  of  which  would  in  any  case  cost 
nearly  as  much  as  would  the  full-scale  unit. 
To  eliminate  the  risk  of  poor  regulation  and 
other  scale  effects,  the  full-scale  test  unit 
was  decided  upon,  in  the  smallest  sl2«  and 
on  the  shortest  tower  thought  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  range  of  economical  sizes. 
Accordingly,  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Company 
selected  a  rating  of  1250  kilowatts,  a  diameter 
of  175  feet,  a  generator  speed  or  600  r.p.m. 
and  a  hub  height  of  125  feet." 

That  is  the  way  private  enterprise  went  to 
work  decisively  to  get  a  Job  done  promptly 
before  the  commercial  energy  picture  was 
distorted  by  government  promotion  and 
heavy  subsidy  of  Just  one  source  of  energy — 
nuclear. 

The  slow  pace  for  the  redevelopment  of 
wind  energy  proposed  until  recently  by  NSP 
and  now  by  the  successor  government 
agency  ERDA  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with 
this.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  practica- 
bility of  a  large  wind  machine  had  already 
been  demonstrated  the  decision  was  made 
this  time  to  start  with  a  small  model  and 
gradually  progress  in  the  course  of  about 
five  years  through  pilot  stages  to  machines 
almost  as  large  as  the  Grandpa's  Knob  ma- 
chine. Stated  so  baldly,  this  can  be  made  to 
seem  to  Involve  a  deliberate  attempt  to  de- 
lay the  large-scale  deployment  of  wind 
power  until  the  commitment  to  all-out 
nuclear  energy  Is  firmly  established,  while 
a  show  Is  made  of  developing  wind  power. 
However,  the  motivation  is  doubtless  not 
that  simple,  and  is  to  be  viewed  mainly  as 
an  example  of  bureaucratic  decision  in  a 
matter  having  no  external  promotion  with 
sufficient  clout.  When  NSF  started  funding 
windpower  development  about  three  years 
ago.  It  was  planned  to  take  longer  for  the 
comparatively  simple  matter  of  getting 
about  to  where  we  were  thirty  years  ago, 
with  wind  power  tested   on  full-scale   and 
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ready  for  commercial  deployment,  than  It 
took  sifter  the  discovery  of  fission  to  Invent 
and  develop  and  use  the  atomic  bomb! 

One  reason  for  the  different  pace  In  wind 
power  now  than  then  Is  that  It  Is  easier  In 
Congress  to  drift  Into  a  decision,  starting 
with  a  small  appropriation  and  Increasing 
It  each  year,  than  to  make  a  forthright  de- 
cision to  fund  a  development  promptly.  This 
was  especially  true  In  the  funding  of  alter- 
nate solar-related  energy  sources  because 
the  small  start  was  made  before  the  energy 
crunch  was  dramatized  by  the  Arabs.  Once 
the  schedule  for  slow  growth  was  set,  It 
seems  hard  to  depart  from  it. 

The  slow  growth  of  the  funding  Is  noti 
the  whole  story.  For  fiscal  1975,  with  recog- 
nition of  the  energy  crisis,  the  NSF  budget 
for  wind  power  was  greatly  Increased  to  $7 
million  but  In  the  process  of  shifting  the 
funding  office  and  the  funds  from  NSF  to 
ERDA.  that  Is  preponderantly  mterested  in 
nuclear  power,  apparently  only  about  one 
million  of  the  seven  was  spent.  Contracts 
were  let,  not  to  go  ahead  and  to  design  and 
construct  full-scale  demonstration  wind 
machines  within  about  two  years  following 
the  1940  precedent,  but  rather  to  make  a 
year-long  parameter  study  to  determine  the 
most  economical  size,  a  study  that  was  made 
early  In  1940  with  the  result  that  It  does 
not  much  matter  within  wide  limits,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Contracting  for  the  start 
of  a  large  wind  turbine  near  the  other  end 
of  the  range,  say  2  or  21/2  megawatts,  In 
fiscal  1975  when  the  funds  become  available 
would  have  taken  us  more  directly  towards 
the  early  utilization  of  wind  power. 

One  wonders  why  such  a  forthright  de- 
cision could  not  have  been  made,  and 
whether  this  means  that  It  cannot  In  the 
near  future.  An  administer  within  the  fund- 
ing agency  at  the  operating  level,  knowledge- 
able about  wind  power,  might  like  to  see 
this  source  exploited  soon  but  be  restrained 
by  reluctance  higher  up.  It  seems  difficult 
to  obtain  from  Congress  pressure  more  spe- 
cific than  a  general  approplratlon  for  wind 
power.  The  slow  approach  of  the  NSF-ERDA 
program  Is  being  hailed  by  the  leaders  of 
energy  funding  In  Congress  as  the  fine  be- 
gmulng  of  a  great  wind-energy  effort  that 
may  provide  as  much  as  one  percent  of  our- 
electrlc  power  by  1990.  Aside  from  Inertia, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  It  should  not  be  ten 
percent  by  1985. 

It  may  be  significant  In  this  connection 
that  there  has  been  overt  depreciation  of 
wind  power  by  strong  proponents  of  nuclear 
power,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  ridicule. 
One  of  the  signers  of  the  pretentious  mani- 
festo "No  Alternative  to  Nuclear  Power,"' 
Professor  Hans  Bethe,  In  a  front-page  article 
In  the  New  York  Times  for  December  16, 
after  some  trivial  and  irrelevant  numerical 
remsu'ks  put  his  great  prestige  behind  the 
jest  "Wind  power  Is  for  the  birds."  An  oft- 
repeated  TV  spot  of  Atlantic  Richfield, 
showing  an  eighteenth-century  windmill 
stopping,  after  discussing  wind  power  al- 
most favorably,  ended  with  the  punch  line, 
"But  what  do  you  do  when  the  wind  stops?". 

ENERGY  STORAGE 

The  variability  of  the  wind  is,  Indeed,  one 
of  the  features  that  must  be  addressed  in 
designing  a  wind  power  system,  either  by 
providing  adequate  storage  or  by  selecting 
end  uses  of  the  power  that  do  not  require 
continuity  of  supply.  Some  of  the  heavy 
Industrial  uses  of  electric  power,  such  as 
production  of  metals  and  fertilizer,  could 
with  some  additional  Investment  be  run  on 
the  intermittent  power  supply  of  an  isolated 
wind  power  system. 

If  wind  power  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
hydroelectric  generators  having  an  adequate 
reservoir  and  limited  by  river  flow,  the  reser- 
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voir  provides  an  Ideal  storage  system  for  the 
wind  power  without  extra  pumping  of  water, 
the  flow  being  stored  while  the  wind  Is 
blowing.  This  is  more  efficient  than  the 
pumped  storage  now  used  In  connection 
with  some  nuclear  plants  for  peaking  power. 
Such  storage  is  of  course  available  only  to 
the  extent  that  hydroelectric  power  is. 

Wind  power  can  thus  make  a  very  substan- 
tial contribution  to  our  needed  commercial 
electric  power  without  special  storage  facili- 
ties and  the  urgent  development  of  wind 
power  systems  to  alleviate  the  present 
energy  crisis  should  not  await  development 
of  storage  options.  However,  if  wind  power 
is  to  supply  the  major  part  of  electric  power 
needs  in  the  future.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
combine  it  with  adequate  storage  facilities. 
Of  these  the  electrolytic  generation  of  hy- 
drogen for  use  m  a  hydrogen  economy  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  hopeful,  going  beyond 
electric  power  needs  to  supply  mobile  fuels 
as  well. 

Simultaneously  with  the  production  o' 
giant  wind  turbines,  the  further  development 
of  fuel  cells  should  be  actively  pursued  to 
make  possible  economic  reconversion  of  the 
hydrogen  to  electric  power.  Magnetohydro- 
dynamics  and  hydrogen-fired  steam  plants 
are  less  attractive  possibilities.  If  wind  power 
Is  to  be  used  as  Just  one  of  several  inputs 
to  a  large  electric  grid  its  variability  can  be 
treated,  as  is  the  undependablllty  of  other 
components  that  must  be  down  part  of  the 
time  for  repairs,  by  redundency  of  generat- 
ing capacity.  Recent  experience  with  nu- 
clear power  has  demonstrated  a  capacity 
factor"  of  about  55 '7,  and  it  is  hoped  but 
doubtful  that  this  can  be  substantially  Im- 
proved. Even  at  the  sites  with  favorable 
winds  that  be  selected.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  capacity  factor  for  wind  power  will  be 
only  around  35"^-,  Including  occasional  re- 
pairs that  interfere  little  because  they  are 
of  relatively  small  units.  As  long  as  wind 
turbines  are  part  of  a  system  fed  largely  by 
oil  and  coal  burning  plants  as  is  the  case 
now  with  nuclear  reactors,  they  can  be  used 
while  they  operate  to  permit  reducing  the 
power  drain  from  those  plants  and  saving 
fuel. 

THE  NSF-ERDA  PROGRAM 

While  we  criticize  the  national  wind 
power  program  for  not  undertaking  im- 
mediately the  construction  of  full-scale  dem- 
onstration wind  turbines,  or  at  least  one 
of  them.  In  the  forthright  manner  displayed 
by  private  enterprise  35  years  ago.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  something  potentially 
useful  is  being  done.  Involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  half  a  million  dollars  In  fiscal 
year  1974  and  twice  that  in  FY  1975.  The 
National  Science  Foimdation,  in  addition 
to  supporting  some  smaller  efforts  and  paper 
studies  has  devoted  most  of  Its  support  to 
the  wind  power  development  program  of  the 
NASA-Lewis  Research  Center  for  space  re- 
search near  Cleveland,  a  government  labora- 
tory with  facilities  conveniently  available  for 
a  program  stretched  out  over  some  years.  The 
main  activity  of  this  program  so  for  has  been 
to  design  and  build  a  100  kilowatt  experi- 
mental wind  machine,  of  a  size  and  design 
not  very  different  from  several  that  have 
gone  before  elsewhere.  With  this  it  is  in- 
tended to  gather  data  on  the  basis  of  which 
to  build  a  sequence  of  larger  machines,  per- 
haps culminating  In  about  1980  In  a  "vrtnd 
farm"  with  a  total  output  of  some  10  mega- 
watts. 

Some  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the  program  may 
be  learned  from  the  ERDA  budget  proposal 
for  FY  1976,  which  reads  in  part:' 

"The  specific  five-year  objectives  of  the 
Wind  Energy  Conversion  subprogram  are: 
(1)  operate  and  evaluate  MWe  scale  multi- 
unit  wind  energy  systems;  (2)  operate  and 
evaluate  MWe  scale  second  generatlor  ad- 
vanced systems  In  a  user  environment;  (3) 
complete  the  design  of  a  100  MWe  system; 


(4)  complete  the  assessment  of  a  future  off- 
shore hydrogen  producing  system;  (6)  oper- 
ate  and  evaluate  a  series  of  systems  in  a 
farm  environment;  and  (6)  utilize  opera, 
tional  data  obtained  on  100  KWe  scale  sys- 
terns  for  application  to  future  MWe  scale 
systems. 

"Program  objectives  include  design  and 
development  of  subsystems  for  future  sys- 
tems; test  and  evaluation  of  several  innova- 
tive and  experimental  types  of  wind  energy 
concepts;  and  development  of  extensive 
operational  data  In  user  environments  (on 
100  KWe  scale  system)  for  use  In  second 
generation  design  studies." 

Some  of  the  alternative  concepts  being 
explored  may  have  advantages  such  as  high 
starting  torque,  but  also  disadvantages  such 
as  greater  vulnerability  to  storms.  One  of 
the  interesting  alternatives  has  many  blades 
under  tension  like  the  spokes  of  a  bicycle 
wheel,  driving  a  general  with  a  belt  aroimd 
the  rim,  and  may  be  advantageous  in  small 
sizes  for  domestic  use.  It  seems  unlikely  at 
present  that  any  of  these  concepts  will  dis- 
place the  high-speed  rotor  with  two  or  three 
blades  that  has  already  been  demonstrated 
on  close  to  full-scale  at  Grandpa's  Knob. 
The  technical  advantage  of  the  high-speed 
design  is  that,  with  a  tip  speed  about  six 
times  wind  velocity,  it  effectively  covers  a 
large  projected  area,  extracting  as  much 
kinetic  energy  from  the  wind  as  possible, 
without  covering  that  large  area  with  metal 
and  exposing  it  to  a  storm.  Thus  there  U 
no  need  to  await  other  developments  before 
going  ahead  with  construction  of  full-scale 
high-speed  demonstration  turbines  rapidly 
as  a  prelude  to  large-scale  utilization  of 
wind  power. 

The  ERDA  program  does  not  propose  con- 
structing these,  as  outlined  in  items  (i) 
and  (2),  but  not  as  rapidly  as  possibly  as 
though  there  were  no  hurry.  Tentative  ex- 
pectations are  that  the  construction  of  an 
approximately  1-MW  machine  might  be 
completed  In  late  1977  to  be  followed  by 
four  approximately  2-MW  machines  in  about 
1980.  The  phrase  "in  a  user  environment" 
implies  that  these  may  be  four  rather  simi- 
lar machines  operated  by  four  utility  com- 
panies, as  will  be  the  case.  It  appears,  with 
several  100-kilowatt-scale  machines  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  test  model  now  being 
built.  A  more  forthright  program  would  con- 
tract now  for  the  prompt  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  four  2-MW  scale  units  with 
emphasis  on  a  variety  of  options  rather  than 
on  the  user  environment.  Valuable  diversi- 
fication of  experience  would  be  provided 
by  building  two  units  on  land,  one  rather  low 
and  one  very  tall,  and  two  floating  offshore 
units,  one  with  a  single  rotor  and  one  with 
two  or  three.  The  present  program  contem- 
plates no  offshore  experience  at  all,  neglect- 
ing for  several  years  what  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  most  favorable  environment  and  the 
one  that  is  in  most  need  of  vigorous  explora- 
tion because  there  has  been  no  past  expe- 
rience with  it. 

FTTLL-SCALE   DEMONSTRATION   UNITS 
NEEDED   NOW 

However,  in  the  present  power  crunch  and 
with  further  decisions  on  further  decisions 
on  nuclear  power  pending,  there  is  a  rush. 
Actual  experience  with  the  construction  of 
large-scale  units  should  be  accumulated  at 
the  same  time  that  techniques  are  being 
perfected  on  a  small  scale  that  may  improve 
later  generations  of  large  machines. 

The  Smith-Putnam  accomplishment  does 
provide  operating  experience  with  a  large 
machine,  but  being  in  the  musty  past  it  does 
not  convey  the  force  of  conviction  or  the 
detailed  information  that  actual  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  a  machine  in 
present  circumstances  would  have.  There 
would  be  nothing  so  effective  as  seeing  a 
variety  of  giant  wind  machines  operate  and 
studying  their  costs  to  convince  a  utility 
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company  to  buy  wind  power  or  Congress  to 
subsidize  a  large  program,  even  If  the  ma- 
chine were  not  the  best  possible  and  there 
should  thus  remain  room  for  improvement 
In  the  next  model. 

The  decision  whether  and  how  to  exploit 
wind  power  in  a  big  way  and  a  reliable  esti- 
mate of  its  future  economics  cannot  reason- 
ably be  made  until  after  its  feasibility  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  construction  and 
operation  of  at  least  one  full-scale  wind- 
electric  generators  machine  of  a  size  suit- 
able for  deployment  in  large  numbers.  The 
immediate  need,  then,  is  an  extra  appro- 
priation of  something  of  the  order  of  twenty 
million  dollars  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  with  perhaps  five  to  eight  million 
availabie  in  the  first  ■  year,  and  the  decision 
to  start  now  building  a  few  full-scale  proto- 
type wind  machines  that  will  supply  the  In- 
formation soon  on  which  to  base  a  decision 
to  go  into  quantity  production. 

The  success  of  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Com- 
pany In  completing  its  large  wind  turbine 
In  the  short  span  of  two  years  was  possible 
partly  because  the  company  benefited  by 
the  early  cooperation  of  an  able  early  en- 
thusiast for  wind  power.  Palmer  C.  Putnam. 
If  the  funding  agency  In  ERDA  accepts  pro- 
posals from  companies  or  large  laboratories 
that  are  new  to  wind  power  and  mainly 
seeking  lucrative  contracts.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  such  prompt  succers  can  be  ex- 
pected. To  get  prompt  results  now.  it  seems 
desirable  for  each  project  again  to  achieve 
effective  cooperation  between  one  of  the 
present-day  wind  power  enthusiasts  and  an 
organization  with  adequate  engineering  staff 
and  construction  and  sub -contracting  capa- 
biliiies.  A  good  approach  would  be  for  the 
funding  agency  to  seek  and  favor,  for  design 
and  coustriictlon  cf  large  demonstration 
units,  proposals  involving  this  sort  of 
cooperation. 

There  are  quite  a  few  technical  men,  mostly 
engineers  at  universities,  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  wind  power  from  whose  ranks 
appropriate  initiative  and  consultant  talent 
could  be  found.  They  Include  Allison  and 
Hughes  and  Bergery  in  Oklahoma,  Wen- 
denlck  In  Alaska.  Nelson  and  McClure  in 
Texas  and  Heronemus  In  Massachusetts.  The 
funds  required  to  provide  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  of  these  men,  and  others 
who  catch  their  enthusiasm,  to  contribute 
to  the  rapid  development  of  wind  power 
would  be  small  indeed  compared  with  other 
energy  expenditures,  a  few  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  at  most. 

When  the  funding  agency  in  recent  years 
has  received  a  proposal  from  one  of  these 
enthusiasts  for  the  construction  of  a  full- 
scale  unit,  the  proposal  may  have  been 
turned  down  partly  out  of  reluctance  to  make 
a  large  committment  to  one  proposal  when 
there  are  so  many  but  perhaps  partly  also 
because  of  questioning  the  credibility  of  the 
proposer  as  an  advocate  of  large-scale  wind 
power.  This  aspect  of  credibility  should  no 
longer  be  questioned,  for  the  credibility  of 
large-scale  wind  power  has  been  established 
by  the  Smith-Putnam  experience  and  their 
subsequent  studies  based  on  that  experi- 
ence, as  reported  in  Putnam's  book."  In  par- 
ticulp.r.  their  cost  estimates  based  on  their 
experience  and  translated  into  1975  dollars 
are  apt  to  be  as  reliable  as  any  until  similar 
experience  will  have  been  obtained  with  the 
construction  of  full-scale  units.  Those  esti- 
mates seem  to  establish  that  electric  power 
produced  by  large  wind  turbines  is  eco- 
nomically very  attractive  and  distinctly  com- 
F>etltlve  as  a  supplement  to  other  sources  in 
this  era  of  high  fuel  costs  and  nuclear  cost 
overruns. 

WIND  POWER  AS  A  STIMULANT  TO  INDUSTRY 

Once  the  decision  is  made  through  a  com- 
bination of  government  and  private  efforts 
to  go  ahead  with  a  large  wind  power  pro- 
gram, a  rather  substantial  industry  would 
evolve  to  build  large  wind  machines   and 


associated  equipment.  A  very  rough  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  industry  may  be  obtained  by 
considering  the  amount  of  material  involved, 
mainly  metal  and  epoxy  materials.  The  pre- 
production  wind  turbine  designed  by  Smith- 
Putnam  after  their  Grandpa's  Knob  experi- 
ence but  never  built  was  to  weigh  350  tons. 
It  was  rated  at  1.5  megawatts  which  with 
allowance  for  wind  variability  Is  equivalent 
to  about  '/2  MW  steady  power.  This  means 
700  tons  per  megawatt.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, the  automotive  industry  puts  out  about 
10'  cars  per  year  at  a  bit  over  2  tons  per  car, 
using  about  2  x  10"  tons  of  material  per  year. 
A  wind  power  system  made  of  this  much 
material  would  then  produce  30.000  MW. 
The  U.S.  electric  power  consumption  at  about 
2  KW  per  capita,  is  about  400,000  MW.  If 
the  size  of  a  heavy  industry  is  roughly  pro- 
portional to  the  material  it  uses,  these  fig- 
ures mean  that  wind-power  industry  one- 
tenth  as  large  as  the  automotive  industry 
would  in  ten  years  build  a  wind  power  sys- 
tem supplying  about  8 '7  of  the  present  elec- 
tric consumption  in  the  U.S.  (The  wind 
power  Industry  would  probably  be  somewhat 
more  productive  than  in  this  rough  estimate 
because  a  wind  turbine  with  its  support 
structure  is  on  the  average  a  less  refined 
piece  of  machinery  than  an  automobile.) 

The  degree  to  which  wind  power  thus 
deployed  may  be  considered  an  option  com- 
peting with  the  nuclear  option  and  perhaps 
even  largely  replacing  its  further  expansion 
depends  mainly  on  how  rapidly  such  an  in- 
dustry could  be  built  up.  Neither  option  Is 
capable  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the 
next  decade  brought  about  by  the  oil  situa- 
tion. Some  combination  of  conservation  and 
Increased  (and  hopefully  Improved)  use  of 
coal  win  apparently  be  required  for  that. 

With  conservation  In  prospect  and  the 
accompanying  unemployment  of  men  and 
facilities  having  various  industrial  skills  and 
capabilities,  it  shoiild  be  possible  to  build  up 
a  wind  machine  Industry  rapidly,  and  bene- 
ficially to  society,  by  not  too  drastic  conver- 
sion of  skills  and  facilities.  Workers  left  un- 
employed by  a  slack  automotive  industry  and 
the  trend  to  smaller  cars  don't  want  to  col- 
lect garbage  but  would  be  happy  to  have 
Jobs  much  like  their  former  ones  making  the 
gears  and  generators  and  spars  and  blades 
and  shafting  of  big  wind  machines  rather 
than  big  cars.  This  possibility  of  reconver- 
sion fits  in  well  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

In  recent  years  the  building  of  superhigh- 
ways, for  example,  has  been  seen  in  political 
circles  as  an  opportunity  to  stimulate  indus- 
try and  provide  employment.  Now  the  need 
to  build  up  a  new  source  of  power  to  replace 
dwindling  oil  and  gas  supplies  should  sim- 
ilarly be  viewed  as  a  source  of  employment 
and  industrial  activity.  It  would  seem  so- 
cially irresponsible  to  waste  the  opportunity 
by  meeting  the  need  with  compact,  high- 
technology  nuclear  plants  when  low-tech- 
nology and  labor-intensive  wind-electric  sys- 
tems could  meet  the  need,  perhaps  more  eco- 
nomically, and  provide  considerably  more 
employment  In  large-scale  construction. 
Some  people  resist  the  idea  of  wind  power 
because  It  would  be  so  much  more  work  to 
construct  those  huge  structiu'es  but  from 
the  i>olnt  of  view  of  relieving  unemployment 
this  is  one  of  its  advantages. 

CHOICE  OF  srrES  for  wind  power 

When  it  comes  to  the  planning  for  a  sys- 
tem of  many  large  wind  machines  a  site 
should  be  chosen  where  the  winds  are  as 
strong  and  steady  as  possible.  The  power 
available  to  a  wind  machine  of  a  given 
size  is  proportional  to  the  third  power  of 
the  wind  speed,  so  it  pays  to  go  to  a  site 
where  winds  are  strong.  It  appears  that  there 
will  usually  be  a  system  economy  in  very 
large  units  in  strong  winds,  despite  the 
probability  that  such  "large  economy  size" 
machines  will  have  cut-in  speeds,  the  lowest 
wind  speed  for  satisfactory  operation,  per- 
haps as  high  as  15  miles  per  hour  against  8 


for  smaller  machines.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  gain  experience  as  soon  as  possible 
with  a  full-size  multi-megawatt  machine  at 
a  windy  site  suitable  for  later  installation 
of  thousands  of  similar  large  machines.  Ex- 
perience with  smaller  machines  at  less  fa- 
vorable sites  can  be  no  substitute. 

Three  types  of  geographic  locations  are 
suitable  for  installation  of  large-scale  wind 
power  systems;  mountain  tops,  level  coun- 
try, and  at  sea.  Mountain  tops  can  be  chosen 
for  exploiting  favorable  wind  conditions 
without  the  use  of  very  high  towers,  as  in- 
deed was  done  in  the  Vermont  experiment. 
The  most  easily  accessible  mountain  tops 
are  seen  by  enough  people  that  there  may  be 
the  objection  of  "visual  pollution".  The 
western  great  plains  have  favorable  winds 
particularly  at  rather  high  altitudes  and 
could  be  the  site  of  many  large  wind  gener- 
ators widely  spaced  in  sparsely  populated 
regions  where  they  need  not  interfere  ap- 
preciably with  present  land  use,  either  graz- 
ing or  agriculture. 

Mooring  of  large  wind  machines  at  sea 
has  some  distinct  advantages:  the  location 
may  be  chosen  for  favorable  winds;  they 
are  seen  essentially  only  by  the  few  remain- 
ing commercial  fishermen  with  whose  work 
they  would  not  interfere,  riding  on  the 
mooring  makes  the  wind  turbines  face  into 
the  wind  and  a  floating  structure  that  can 
lean  with  a  high  wind  is  more  easily  designed 
to  survive  a  storm. 

The  Smith -Putnam  studies  of  wind  dis- 
tributions above  mountain  tops  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  pay  to  use 
very  high  towers  there,  about  150  feet  being 
optimum.  On  flat  land  or  at  sea  this  Is  a 
controversial  question.  W.  T.  Heronemus  cal- 
culates that  it  would  pay  to  go  to  heights 
of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  great  plains 
and  with  multi-turbine  units  off  shore  to 
take  advantage  of  the  stronger  winds  aloft 
and  the  velocity-cubed  law.  A  recent  report 
submitted  to  ERDA  Is  said  to  find  low  towers 
and  single-turbine  units  most  economical 
on  land.  Rapid  development  of  wind  power 
is  so  urgent  that  it  would  seem  best  very  soon 
to  contract  for  the  design  and  deployment 
of  four  full-scale  demonstration  machines, 
a  low  and  a  high  one  on  the  western  plains 
and  a  low  single  turbine  unit  and  a  higher 
three  turbine  unit  off  shore. 

one  proposed  system:  oftshore  wind  power 
Because  the  very  promising  sea  environ- 
ment is  quite  different  from  the  land  en- 
vironment where  there  is  already  the  Smlth- 
Putrmm  experience,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  new  authorization  and  fund- 
ing should  be  provided  for  the  construction 
of  at  least  one  full-size  unit  and  Its  deploy- 
ment in  a  favorable  location  at  sea  as  soon 
as  possible,  without  awaiting  refinements 
from  further  R&D. 

For  supplying  electricity  and  Its  products 
to  the  Northeast,  the  most  favorable  winds 
are  over  Georges  Banks,  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  The  ultimate  system  contem- 
plated in  that  area  will  consist  of  something 
like  ten  thousand  floating  six-megawatt  wind 
machines  and  associated  submerged  units  for 
generating  hydrogen,  storing  it  under  the 
pressure  of  the  deep  ocean  Just  over  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  and  delivery  of  both  hydro- 
gen and  electricity  ashore.  The  adjacent  con- 
tinental shelf  area  to  the  south  of  Long  Is- 
land and  all  along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast 
as  far  south  as  Hatteras  could  support  equal- 
ly productive  similarly  large  installations. 
What  is  needed  immediately  for  the  sake  of 
experience  is  the  construction  of  at  least 
one  multl -megawatt  wind  machine  to  be  de- 
ployed ten  miles  off  Cape  Code  and  a  cable 
to  shore. 

If  a  concept  proposed  by  Heronemus  is 
adopted,'  this  would  be  a  six-megawatt  float- 
ing unit  consisting  of  three  two-megawatt 
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wind  turbogenerators  wtlh  epoxy  blades  sup- 
ported about  300  feet  above  the  surface  of 
an  aluminum  frame  above  reinforced  con- 
crete hull  and  ballast  spheres,  as  shown  in 
the  figures. 

To  give  some  Idea  of  costs,  Heronemus  In 
1972  made  a  carefully  studied  estimate  for 
a  specific  offshore  wind  power  system  consist- 
ing of  13,600  floating  wind  machines  of  six 
megawatts  each  clustered  about  82  sub- 
merged hydrogen-generating  stations  con- 
nected by  pipelines  to  a  pressurizing  station 
feeding  Into  a  deep-water  storage  facility  and 
all  connected  by  pipeline  to  fuel -cell  stations 
ashore.'  The  total  Installed  generating  ca- 
pacity would  be  82,000  megawatts  and  the  es- 
timated total  cost  $22  billion  in  1972  dollars 
or  $26  bUllon  In  1975  dollars. 

If  we  take  the  capacity  factor,  the  aver- 
age delivered  power  as  compared  with  rated 
capacity,  as  35%  for  wind  and  rather  gen- 
erously 60 '"r  (rather  than"  50  or  55<~c)  for 
nuclear,  the  Installed  generating  capacity  of 
wind  power  must  be  60  35  or  1.7  times  as 
great  sis  the  equivalent  nuclear  capacity.  82,- 
000  megawatts  of  wind  power  In  the  offshore 
system  are  thus  roughly  equivalent  to  about 
48,000  megawatts  of  nuclear  generating  ca- 
pacity or  44  of  the  large  1100  megawatt  nu- 
clear power  station.  The  826  billion  esti- 
mate for  the  complete  wind  power  system 
thus  amounts  to  about  six  hundred  million 
1975  dollars  for  the  wind  equivalent  of  a 
large  nuclear  plant  or  about  $550  per  nuclear 
Installed  kilowatt.  Present  quotations  for  nu- 
clear plants  are  running  considerably  higher 
than  that  figure,  and  If  due  allowance  were 
made  for  government-supplied  facilities  they 
would  perhaps  be  close  to  twice  that  high. 
This  margin  by  nearly  a  factor  two  makes 
wind  power  including  storage  facilities  thus 
deployed  seem  competitive  with  nuclear  even 
If  the  Heronemus  estimate,  though  careful- 
ly made,  might  be  very  optimistic  as  It  Is 
considered  to  be  by  the  ERDA  funding 
agency. 

CONCLUSION — ALTERNATIVE   OB    SUPPLEMENT? 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  wind  power 
can  contribute  substantially  to  national  pow- 
er needs  in  this  century.  It  now  appears  that 
we  are  waking  up  to  our  need  for  alternative 
energy  sources  enough  that  wind  power  will 
contribute  substantially  within  15  years  even 
at  the  slow  pace  of  the  present  program,  thus 
at  least  relieving  the  need  for  as  many  nu- 
clear power  plants  as  are  being  planned  and 
diversifying  our  energy  sources.  Unless  It  Is 
accelerated  and  combined  with  conservation, 
as  It  should  be,  this  does  not  make  It  an 
"alternative  to  an  Increased  use  of  nuclear 
power"  '•■  but  merely  an  alternative  to  so  large 
an  Increase. 

The  prospects  of  wind  power  should  be 
compared  with  the  program  now  being  pro- 
moted 'In  Washington  to  build  200  nuclear 
reactors,  probably  largely  at  government  ex- 
pense, in  nuclear  parks  by  1990.  There  Is  no 
apparent  limit  to  the  harnessing  of  wind 
power  that  would  preclude  Its  generating  as 
much  power  as  they  would  by  that  time  and 
supplementing  other  sources  of  power  as  re- 
liably as  can  be  expected  of  nuclear  power.  It 
will  Involve  a  huge  construction  effort  but 
not  one  beyond  the  capacity  of  Industry, 
equivalent  to  perhaps  half  of  the  automotive 
industry,  with  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
lagging  shipbuilding  Industry.  Equipping 
those  nuclear  parks  will  also  take  a  large  in- 
dustrial effort,  including  that  for  associated 
facilities  that  industry  has  been  reluctant  to 
provide. 

The  greatest  difference  In  the  prospects  of 
actually  using  nuclear  or  wind  power  Is  that 
one  Is  promoted  and  the  other  Is  not.  As  a 
prelude  to  Industrial  acceptance  and  promo- 
tion government  initiative  Is  needed  for  wind 
power,  even  as  was  the  case  with  nuclear, 
with  financial  backing  much  less  than  that 
devoted  to  the  civilian  nuclear  effort.  With 
such  initiative  wind  power  would  be  capable 


of  supplanting  nuclear  completely.  This 
would  Involve  not  only  the  system  described 
for  the  Orand  Banks  and  capable  of  supply- 
ing all  the  electric  energy  needs  of  New  Eng- 
land m  1990,  but  half  a  dozen  projects  of 
similar  magnitude,  offshore  along  the  east 
coast  and  on  land  over  the  great  plains  and 
perhaps  elsewhere.  In  the  light  of  this  possi- 
bility, It  must  be  concluded  that  wind  power 
Is  a  real  alternative  to  nuclear  power.  But  no 
matter  whether  It  Is  viewed  as  a  start  toward 
reducing  the  need  for  additional  nuclear 
power  or  eliminating  it  completely,  the  first 
full-scale  demonstration  wind-power  units 
should  be  built  Immediately. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Pro- 
fessor Inglis  began  work  in  nuclear 
physics  in  1935.  Prom  1949  to  1969  he 
was  employed  by  the  AEC  at  its  Los 
Alamos  and  Argonne  laboratories. 

In  this  paper.  Professor  Inglis  presents 
a  clear  and  convincing  case  for  speeding 
development  of  wind  power  generating 
electricity.  His  statement  is  a  concise  re- 
view of  the  past  experience  with  wind 
generators.  That  experience,  he  con- 
tends, is  being  ignored  at  least  in  part  in 
the  present  research  programs:  "There 
is  no  question  but  that  wind  power  can 
contribute  substantially  to  national 
power  needs  in  this  century." 

Professor  Inglis  contends  that  wind 
power  with  financial  backing  "much  less 
than  that  devoted  to  the  civilian  nuclear 
effort,  would  be  capable  of  supplanting 
nuclear  completely.  But  no  matter 
whether  it  is  viewed  as  a  start  toward 
reducing  the  need  for  additional  nuclear 
power  or  eliminating  it  completely,  the 
first  full-scale  demonstration  wind- 
power  units  should  be  built  immedi- 
ately." 

I  concur.  Professor  Inglis,  a  distin- 
guished scientist,  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  national  effort  to 
develop  alternative  energy  resources  with 
this  timely  discussion  of  using  the  wind 
to  generate  electric  power. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  17th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  gives 
the  American  people  an  opportunity  to 
reafBrm  our  emphatic  support  for  the 
universal  human  aspiration  for  person- 
al freedom  and  national  self-determina- 
tion. 


Throughout  the  world,  basic  human 
rights— the  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, the  right  of  free  emigration,  the 
right  to  due  legal  process,  the  right  to 
freedom  from  foreign  hegemony,  and 
the  right  to  an  equal  opportunity  for 
individual  self-fulfillment— are  being 
denied.  It  is  America's  responsibility  to 
speak  out  in  defense  of  these  rights  and 
never  to  excuse  their  violation.  Most  im- 
portant, we  must  be  vigilant  in  the 
defense  of  human  rights  in  our  own 
country,  for,  in  the  long  run,  our  most 
effective  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  is  by  the  force  of  our 
own  example. 

Our  foreign  policy's  emphasis  on  the 
relaxation  of  international  tensions  is 
usually  justified  in  terms  of  our  interest 
in  world  peace;  it  should  also  be  viewed 
as  an  opportunity  to  further  the  cause 
of  human  rights  abroad.  I  believe  we 
should  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  international  con- 
tacts provide  for  promoting  the  free 
movement  of  peoples  and  ideas. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue 
to  send  the  message  of  freedom  direct- 
ly to  those  who  have  no  access  to  un- 
censored  news.  By  supporting  the  work 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
we  can  let  those  people  know  that  our 
concern  for  their  rights  has  not  waned 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that  Amer- 
ica's reputation  as  a  spokesman  for  hu- 
man rights  and  an  advocate  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  remains  one  of  our 
strongest  assets  in  the  world  arena.  Even 
at  a  time  when  so  many  millions  of 
people  are  denied  liberty,  I  retain  my 
faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  freedom 
and  justice. 


FDA  AGREES  TO  STUDY  HERMETIC 
SEALING  OP  CARDIAC  PACE- 
MAKERS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Alexander  M. 
Schmidt,  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  informing  me  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted my  proposal  to  have  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration — FDA— ex- 
plore the  need  for  developing  standards 
for  the  hermetic  sealing  of  cardiac 
pacemakers. 

I  have  strongly  urged  the  development 
of  hermetic  seal  standards  for  the  pace- 
maker industry  following  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  hi  March  which  was 
critical  of  the  FDA's  handling  of  the 
recall  of  23,000  pacemakers  for  moisture- 
related  defects. 

In  this  report,  which  I  released  in 
March,  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
Investigators  noted  that  the  FDA  had 
not  developed  standards  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  moisture  penetrating  the 
surgically  implanted  pacemakers  and 
causmg  short  circuiting.  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  subse- 
quently learned  that  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
developed  a  standard  for  hermetically 
sealing  high-reliability  electronic  com- 
ponents. On  April  23,  I  obtained  an 
opinion  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards— NBS— that  the  FDA  should 
adopt  such  a  standard  for  pacemakers 
in  conjunction  with  other  high-quality 
standards. 

Dr.  Schmidt,  in  his  letter  to  me,  stated 
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that  the  FDA  would  deal  with  the 
hermetic  seal  question  at  a  special 
workshop  being  planned  with  the  NBS 
to  review  pacemaker  problems  with 
representatives  of  the  pacemaker  indus- 
try. I  am  today  sending  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Schmidt  asking  for  a  report  from  him 
following  the  workshop  as  to  what  course 
of  action  the  FDA  intends  to  follow  with 
respect  to  the  hermetic  seal  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Schmidt's  letter  to  me  and  my  letter 
of  response  to  him  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  10,  1975. 
Alexander  M.  Schmidt,  M.D. 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Food  and 
Drug  Adm,inistration,  Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Schmidt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  19.  Informing  me  that  the 
FDA  will  deal  with  the  question  of  hermeti- 
cally sealing  cardiac  pacemakers  at  a  special 
workshop  being  planned  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  review  pacemaker 
problems  with  representatives  of  the  pace- 
maker industry. 

I  agree  that  this  workshop  will  be  useful 
in  fully  exploring  the  desirability  of  re- 
quiring that  all  pacemakers  be  manufactured 
using  the  hermetic-seal  approach.  I  am  sure 
that  the  workshop  will  fully  consider  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  recommenda- 
tion, communicated  to  me  In  a  letter  of 
April  23.  that  FDA  establish  a  standard  for 
hermetic  sealing  of  pacemaker  circuitry  In 
conjunction  with  other  high-quality  stand- 
ards. I  very  much  appreciate  the  invitation 
you  have  extended  to  me  or  a  staff  repre- 
sentative to  attend  the  workshop. 

I  also  would  appreciate  a  report  from  you 
following  the  workshop  as  to  what  cotirse 
of  action  the  FDA  intends  to  follow  with  re- 
spect to  the  hermetic-seal  question. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  question  can 
be  resolved  so  as  to  give  full  assurance  to 
the  thousands  of  Americans  whose  lives  de- 
pend on  pacemakers  that  these  devices  are 
designed  to  function  with  maximum  reli- 
ability. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  coojjeratlon. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

Rcckville,  Md..  June  19, 1975. 
Hon.  .Abraham  Ribicoff, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Secretary  Weinberger 
contacted  you  on  May  27  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  April  29  concerning  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  review  of  certain 
pacemaker  problems.  As  you  are  aware,  for 
several  weeks  we  have  been  working  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  develop  a 
workshop  dealing  with  cardiac  pacemakers. 
The  NBS  has  been  contacting  pacemaker 
manufacturers  to  determine  the  scope  of  the 
workshop  In  order  to  make  it  relevant  to  cur- 
rent pacemaker  characteristics  and  experi- 
ence. 

Because  of  your  Interest  In  pacemakers 
and,  in  particular,  your  concern  about  her- 
metic sealing,  we  do  intend  to  include  In  the 
NBS 'FDA  workshop  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
cept of  hermetic  sealing  of  pacemakers  and 
the  desirability  and  practicability  of  develop- 
ing design  and/or  construction  standards 
which  would  deal  with  hermetically  sealing 
pacemakers.  Since  we  expect  that  most.  If  not 


all,  pacemaker  manufacturers  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  NBS/FDA  workshop,  we 
think  that  a  frank  and  open  discussion  of 
hermetic  sealing  can  be  accomplished  and  a 
determination  made  as  to  the  desirability  of 
a  requirement  that  all  pacemakers  be  manu- 
factured using  the  hermetic  sealing  approach. 
Because  you  have  raised  the  question  of 
hermetically  sealing  pacemakers,  I  would  like 
to  Invite  you  or  any  members  of  your  staff  to 
attend  the  NBS/FDA  workshop  and  partici- 
pate in  the  discussions.  As  soon  as  a  date  has 
been  set  for  the  workshop  I  will  inform  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Schmidt,  M.D., 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  FDA  has  agreed  to  deal 
directly  with  the  pacemaker-moisture 
problem  and  the  need  for  hermetic  seal- 
ing to  prevent  it.  The  special  workshop 
presents  an  important  opportunity  to 
agree  on  steps  to  combat  the  moisture 
problem,  which  has  necessitated  the  re- 
call of  23,000  of  the  125,000  pacemakers 
in  use  today.  I  will  monitor  the  workshop 
deliberations  closely  and  will  report  on 
the  results,  following  receipt  of  Dr. 
Schmidt's  report  to  me  on  the  question 
of  hermetic  sealing. 


WHATEVER  THE  SETTLEMENT,  IT  IS 
A  COMEDOWN  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  cur- 
rent Middle  East  situation  and  of  the 
sensitivity  of  the  on-going  negotiations. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance — to  our  na- 
tional interest  and  to  the  interest  of 
world  peace — that  a  settlement  be 
reached. 

Terence  Smith,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  July  13, 1975, 
presents  an  excellent  discussion  of  Is- 
rael's past  and  present  negotiating  strat- 
egy— buying  time.  Included  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  history  of  how  this  policy 
went  wrong  and  how  it  just  might  be 
wrong  also  for  the  present  and  the 
future. 

During  this  period  of  negotiations,  it 
would  benefit  all  of  us  to  carefully  read 
Mr.  Smith's  article.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whatever  the  Settlement,  It's  a  Comedown 

FOR  Israel 

( By  Terence  Smith ) 

Bonn. — Complete  with  moat  and  draw- 
bridge, set  in  a  deep  wood  northwest  of  Bonn, 
the  800-year-old  Gymnlch  Castle  Is  the  West 
German  Government's  most  elegantly  ap- 
pointed guest  house,  hast  week's  tenant  was 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  of  Israel,  and 
he  used  the  baroque  setting  for  a  meeting 
with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  on  the  same 
thorny,  frtistrating  issue  that  has  absorbed 
them  for  months:  How  much  of  the  Arab 
land  Israel  seized  In  1967  Is  she  prepared  to 
return  In  order  to  gain  another  interim  agree- 
ment with  Egypt?  That  question  Is  part  of 
the  larger  one  that  has  confounded  Ameri- 
can and  Israeli  leaders  for  eight  years:  How 
can  Israel  convert  the  military  victory  she 
scored  in  1967  Into  a  comparable  political 
gain  and — hopefully — peace? 

Israel's  bleak  diplomatic  situation  today  Is 
a  dramatic   come-down   from   the  euphoric 


days.  Just  eight  years  ago.  when  everything 
seemed  possible  In  the  wake  of  the  most  one- 
sided mUltary  victory  in  modern  warfare. 
There  was  a  general  assumption  in  Israel  in 
those  days  that  after  the  trouncing  the  Arabs 
received  In  the  Six-Day  War.  they  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  negotiate  a  peace  agreement 
with  Israel. 

Instead,  there  has  been  another  war,  an 
oil  embargo,  the  growth  of  Arab  economic 
power,  Israel's  deepening  diplomatic  isola- 
tion, and  now  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  Since  the  generally  ac- 
cepted prognosis  for  the  immediate  future 
is  the  same.  It  is  worth  recalling  what  went 
wrong. 

From  1967  to  1973,  Israel  pursued  a  simple 
but  fundamentally  flawed  policy.  Her  strat- 
egy, articulated  over  and  again  by  former 
Premier  Golda  Meir,  was  to  hold  on  to  every 
inch  of  occupied  territory  until  the  Arab 
states  were  ready  to  negotiate — on  Israel's 
terms.  Israel's  aim  was  to  demonstate  to  the 
Arabs  that  they  had  no  feasible  military 
option,  therefore,  no  real  choice  but  to  con- 
clude a  peace  agreement.  This  was  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  deep-penetration  Israeli 
air  raids  Into  Egypt  In  1970-71,  the  attacks 
against  the  guerrilla  organizations  In  Jordan 
before  that  and  the  periodic  forays  against 
the  Syrian  Air  Force.  The  aim  was  to  stand 
fast  until  the  Arabs  came  around. 

closing  the  escape  hatch 

Parallel  to  this  strategy.  Israel  had  to  beat 
back  various  diplomatic  initiatives  that  she 
felt  would  give  the  Arabs  an  escape  hatch. 
These  Included  the  still-born  efforts  of  Gun- 
nar  V.  Jarring,  the  Swedish  diplomat  who 
served  thanklessly  as  a  special  United  Na- 
tions mediator  from  1967-1973,  and  the  1971 
initiative  of  former  Secretary  of  State  Rogers. 

Israel  resisted  these  Initiatives  and  the 
Arabs  made  It  easy  for  them  by  displaying 
their  own  brand  of  Intransigence.  Had  the 
Arabs  challenged  Israel  to  an  open  and  un- 
conditional direct  negotiation  in  that  period, 
the  Israelis  would  have  faced  a  rending  polit- 
ical crisis  at  home. 

The  United  States  was  content  to  let  the 
deadlock  continue  until  the  1973  war.  The 
Middle  East  was  a  problem,  but  not  a  priority. 

The  October,  1973.  war  demonstrated  the 
flaw  In  the  Israeli  strategy:  that  the  Arabs 
would  flght  rather  than  negotiate.  The  sub- 
sequent oil  embargo  made  the  Middle  East 
suddenly  everyone's  problem. 

New  United  States  Interests  In  the  area 
emerged  as  well.  Washington  saw  a  chance 
to  Improve  Its  standing  In  the  Arab  world, 
to  open  a  new  channel  of  communication 
with  Egypt,  and  to  reduce  Soviet  influence. 

So  today,  eight  years  and  one  month  after 
her  greatest  victory,  Israel  is  on  the  diplo- 
matic defensive.  She  is  being  pushed  by  the 
Arabs,  the  United  States  and  Europe  to  give 
up  her  territorial  bargaining  cards  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

M.  Rabin's  strategy  today  differs  from  his 
predecessor's  only  In  nuance.  His  hope  is  that 
a  new  Interim  agreement  with  Egypt  will 
buy  several  years  of  relative  relaxation  in  the 
area  and  avoid  a  break  with  the  United 
States.  In  a  few  years,  he  reasons,  new  energy 
sources  may  be  developed  and  Arab  economic 
and  political  power  may  decline.  Then  Israel 
will  be  in  a  better  bargaining  position. 

But  what  is  the  territorial  bottom  line? 
How  far  can  an  Israeli  Government  with- 
draw, short  of  peace,  and  still  survive?  Not 
much  further,  says  Mr.  Rabin,  unless  there 
Is  a  serious  political  quid  pro  quo  for  the 
relinquished  real  estate. 

And  what  about  Syria?  Will  a  new  Interim 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt  reduce 
the  tension  on  the  Golan  Heights?  If  it  does 
not,  will  the  Syrians  launch  a  new  "war  of 
attrition"  or  perhaps  a  frontal  attack  In 
concert  with  Jordain  and  Iraq? 
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Unanswered  as  they  are,  these  questions 
raise  serious  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  try- 
ing to  buy  time.  From  Israel's  point  ol  view, 
the  history  of  the  past  eight  years  Is  not  an 
encouraging  omen. 


THE  FARM  ECONOMY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Fri- 
day, July  11,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture and  Forestry  met  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Earl  Butz,  in  the  first  of  the 
quarterly  oversight  hearings  in  regard  to 
the  condition  and  outlook  of  our  farm 
economy  that  I  annoimced  in  May. 

In  preparation  for  this  oversight  hear- 
ing we  had  the  committee  staff  prepare 
extensive  background  materials  on  our 
farm  economy.  These  materials  relate  to 
•    farm  production,  commodity  utilization, 

5-YEAR  PROFILE  OF  SELECTED  CROPS  AND  1975  PROJECTIONS 


farm  income,   agricultural  prices,  and 
agricultural  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  these  materials  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  use  of  Members  and 
those  persons  who  have  an  interest  in 
agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Million  bushels 


Yield 
Planted      (har-  Pro- 
acreage    vested)  duc- 
(mil/A)    (bu/A)  tion 


Use 


Carry-  Domes- 
over         tic    Export 


Export 

as 

percent 

of 

total    Average 
Total        use        price 


Corn: 

1970 66.8  72.4 

1971 74.1  88.1 

1972 67.0  97.1 

1973 71.9  91.2 

1974 77.7  71.3 

19751 77.5  90.3 

Wheat: 

1970 48.7  31.0 

1971 53.8  33.9 

1972 54.9  32.7 

1973 59.0  31.7 

1974 71.2  27.4 

19751 74.4  31.7 


4,152 

1,005 

5.641 

667 

5,573 

1,126 

5,647 

709 

4,651 

483 

6,046 

360 

1,352 

885 

1,618 

731 

1.545 

863 

1,705 

438 

1,793 

?47 

2,187 

285 

3,977 
4,387 
4,733 
4,631 
3,700 


517 

796 

1,258 

1,245 

1,075 


4,494 
5,183 
5,991 
5,874 
4,775 


11.5 
15.4 
21.0 
21.2 
22.5 


$1.33 
$1.08 
$1.57 
$2,37 
$2.95 


769 
855 
785 
752 


738 

632 

1,186 

1,148 


707   1,  OSO 


1,506 
1,487 
1,971 
1,900 
1,757 


49.0 
42.5 
61.9 
60.4 
59.8 


$1.33 
$1.34 
$1.76 
$3.95 
$4.04 


Million  bushels 


Yield 
Planted  (har- 
acreage  vested) 
(mil/A)    (bu/A) 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Use 


Carry-  Domes- 
over  tic     Export 


Total 


Export 

as 

percent 

of 

tola]   Average 

price 


use 


Soybeans: 

1970 43.1  26.7  1,127 

1971 43.5  27.5  1,176 

1972 46.9  27.8  1,271 

1973 56.7  27.7  1,547 

1974 53.6  23.5  1,233 

19751 54.6.. 

Cotton: 

1970 11.9  438  10.2 

1971. 12.4  438  10.5 

1972 14.0  507  13.7 

1973.. 12.5  520  13.0 

1974 13.7  443  11.7 

19751 10.2 


230 

99 

72 

60 
171 
225 

5.8 
4.3 
3.3 
4.0 
3.9 
5.7  . 


760 
721 
722 
821 
700 


434 
417 
480 
539 
400 


1,258 
1,203 
1,283 
1,436 
1,179 


34.5 
34.7 
37.4 
37.5 
33.9 


$2.85 
$3.03 
$4.37 
$5.65 
$6.69 


8.1 
8.2 
7.8 
7.5 
5.8 


3.9 
3.4 
5.3 
6.1 
3.9 


12.0 
11.6 
13.1 
13.6 
9.7 


32.5 
29.3 
40.5 
44.9 
40.2 


22.  Oe 
28.  le 
27. 2« 
44. 4e 
42. 8t 


1  Estimated. 


TRENDS  IN  SELECTED  CROPS  (ANNUAL  AVERAGES  FOR  PERIODS) 


Percent 


Acres 
planted      Yield 
(mil/A)    (bu/A) 


Yield      Total 
vari-  produc-  ■ 
ance        tion 
(bu)  (mil/bu) 


(Mil  bu) 


Total     Carry- 
use       over 


Carry- 
over as  Exports 
-  percent  as  share 
total    of  total 
use        use 


Percent 


Price 


Corn: 

1950-54 82.4  39.4  1.5 

1955-59 77.6  48.7  2.5 

1960-64 69.4  62.5  3.2 

1965-69 66.4  78.5  4.0 

1970-74 71.5  84.0  9.7 

Wheat: 

1950-54 74.0  17.3  .8 

1955-59 56.3  22.2  2:° 

1960-64 53.8  25.2  .6 

1965-69 58.8  27.5  l.l 

1970-74 57.5  31.3  1.7 


2,793 

2,756 

3,235 

3,086 

3,723 

3,852 

4,454 

4,483 

5,133 

5,263 

1,094 

987 

1,095 

1,049 

1,222 

1,325 

1,426 

1,414 

1,603 

1,713 

752 
1,322 
1,672 
1,020 

798 

524 

1,031 

1,228 

626 

633 


27 
43 
43 
23 
15 

53 
98 
93 
44 
37 


4 

6 

12 

13 

19 

33 
43 
54 
50 
56 


$1.52 
1.18 
1.10 
1.13 
1.86 

2.07 
1.88 
1.77 
1.37 
2.48 


Acres 
planted       Yield 
(mil/A)    (bu/A) 


Yield      ToUl 
vari-  produc-  - 
ance       tion 
(bu)  (mil/bu) 


(Mil  bu) 


Total 
use 


Carry- 
over 


Carry- 
over as  Exports 
percent  as  share 
total    of  total 
use        use 


Price 


Soybeans: 

1950-54 16.2  20.3  .9  304  297 

1955-59 22.2  22.6  1.3  483  478 

1960-64 28.4  24.0  .7  661  665 

1965-69 39.6  25.7  1.1  998  958 

1970-74 48.7  26.6  1.3  1,271  1,272 

Cotton: 

1950-54 24.7  1296.6  i28.7  '14.6  >13.3 

1955-59 15.5  1428.2  i28.2  M3.0  »13  8 

1960-64 15.7  1475.0  140.0  M4.7  >  13  6 

1965-69 U.3  1480.8  132.9  MO.  6  >12.3 

1970-74 12.9  1469.2  i35.4  »U.8  »12.0 


8.2 

41.2 

54.1 

129.7 

126.1 


3 

9 

8 

14 

10 


12 
20 
26 
31 
36 


2.62 
2.08 
2.38 
2.51 
4.52 


»5.4 
M0.9 

•9.2 
"11.3 

>4.3 


41 
79 
68 
92 
36 


30 
37 
36 
28 
37 


35.7* 
31. 7« 
31. 7t 
24. 6« 
32.  se 


1  Pounds. 


'  Bales. 
SHARE  OF  FEED  CONSUMPTION  BY  LIVESTOCK  TYPE  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1969-71 


Corn 


Other 
grain! 


All  grain 


High 
protein 


Total  use  ( million  tons) 325  6 

Dairy  (percent) 12' 3 

Beef  (percent) 23  2 

On  feed  (percent) .""  (17.9) 


135.4 
13.7 
50.1 
(44) 


461.0 
12.7 
31.1 

(25.6) 


62.8 
13.7 
15.6 
(7.3) 


Corn 


Other 
graini 


All  grain 


High 
protein 


Other  (percent). 

Poultry  (percent) 

Hogs  (percent) 


(5.3) 

18.0 

36.2 


(6.1) 

(5.6) 

(8.3) 

18.0 

18.0 

40.4 

11.7 

29.0 

19.9 

'  Includes  barley,  oats,  sorghum,  wheat,  and  rye. 

U.S.  AVERAGE  PRICES,  MONTHLY  AND  MARKETING  YEAR,  FOR  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


Commodity  and  year 


January    February        March         April 


May 


June 


July       August 


Corn  (dollars  per  bushel): 

1975 .-  3.07 

974 2.59 

1973 1  39 

Wheat  (dollars  per  bushel): 

1975 .: 4.11 

\f* 5.29 

1973 2.38 

Upland  cotton  (cents  per  pound): 

1975 39.9 

1974 50.6 

1973 22.39 


2.86 
2.76 
1.35 

2.67 
2.68 
1.37 

2.68 
2.41 
1.42 

2.66 
2.45 
1.61 

3.95 
5.52 
1.97 

3.65 
4.96 
2.06 

3.69 
3.98 
2.15 

3.47 
3.52 
2.15 

32.0 
52.0 
22.78 

33.9 
53.4 
26.38 

32.2 
54.9 
27.06 

36.3 
49.2 
30.25 

Septem- 
t            ber 

October  November 

Decem- 
ber 

Season 
average 

Percent  change 

from  peak 

to  latest 

22.3 

r          3.30 

3.45          3.32 
2. 17          2. 18 

3.27 
2.39 

2.95 
2.55 

)          2.15 

2.68 

2. 57  2. 91  3.  37 

1. 99  2. 03  2. 68 

2.92 

3.57  4.04  4.24  4.32      '"i'.tS 4.87 4.'65 IM' 

2.43  2.47  4.45  4.62  4.22  4.20  4.78  Jm 

36  9 

H*,         49.'4 53.6 54."9 5i."4 56."4 43.'8 42'8'" 

29.52         30.38        37.46        38.2  28.0  39.5  Ij.l  »i 


-47.1 


-32.8 
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Commodity  and  year 


January    February        March 


April 


May 


June 


July       August 


Septem- 
ber 


October  November 


Percent  change 

Decern-       Season  from  peak 

ber      average  to  latest 


Soybeans  (dollars  per  bushel): 

1975.... 6.30 

1974 5.87 

1973 ---- r---.--v-  *-^' 

Beef,  S  &  H  (dollars  per  hundred- 
weight): 

1975 31.00 

1974 47.40 

1973 40.80 

Calves    (dollars    per    hundred- 
weight): 

1975 23.90 

1974 54.10 

1973 49.40 

Hogs  (dollars  per  hundredweight): 

1974;::::::::::::::::::""  38:20 

1973... 29.60 

Broilers  (cents  per  pound): 

1975 - 24.2 

1974 21.5 

1973 17.2 

Eess  (cents  per  dozen): 

1975..-. 57.1 

1974 66.6 

1973 - --  50.0 

Milk,  all  (dollars  per  hundredweight) : 

1975.... 8.33 

1974 8.84 

1973 6.56 

Milk  (eligible  for  fluid  market) 
(dollars  per  hundredweight): 

1975 8.69 

1974 9.09 

1973.. - 6.84 

Milk,  manufacturing  (dollars  per 
hundredweight): 

1975 7.00 

1974 8.13 

1973 5.52 


5.72 
6.07 
5.49 

5.31 
5.96 
6.04 

5.61 
5.15 
6.14 

5.00 
5.21 
8.27 

29.60 
46.50 
43.40 

30.50 
42.80 
46.30 

34.90 
41.10 
44.90 

40.10 
39.20 
45.70 

24.30 
53.30 
53.00 

24.70 
49.60 
58.50 

26.80 
47.40 
56.60 

29.50 
42.70 
58.90 

38.40 
40.10 
31.00 

38.30 
39.30 
34.30 

39.30 
35.00 
38.20 

45.10 
30.60 
35.10 

24.6 
23.4 
19.8 

23.7 
22.2 
23.2 

23.4 
21.0 
25.2 

24.6 
2a  5 
23.8 

54.3 
63.9 
42.8 

54.1 
56.7 
46.9 

47.4 
50.1 
46.9 

47.6 
42.2 
45.5 

8.28 
8.92 
6.60 

8.13 
8.% 
6.54 

8.09 
8.87 
6.43 

7.98 
8.27 
6.40 

8.64 
9.13 
6.90 

8.46 
9.20 
6.83 

8.39 
9.19 
6.68 

8.26 
8.69 
6.67 

7.04 
8.17 
5.52 

7.01 
8.15 
5.57 

7.04 
7.81 
5.59 

7.05 
6.93 
5.60 

4.90  -510 

5.13  6.11  7.55  7.32  8.17  7.44  7.03  6.69 

10.00  6.69  8.99  5.81  5.63  5.14  5.65  5.68 

42.60  -22.7 

34.30         38.30         40.50         35.40         33.40         31.70         31.00         38.30 

46.10         47.30         55.10         49.10         44.70         42.00         39.90         45.30 

29.70 -56.5 

37.40         36.00         34.30         30.10         27.70         25.70         25.00         35.20 

58.50         59.20         68.20        61.20         57.70         52.80         50.10         56.60 

47.30 - -160 

26  30         24.20         34.30         36.00         33.70         37.10         36.80         34.20 

35,30         37.30         41.30         56.30         43.80         40.90         40.50         38.40 

27.4  -2<9 

19  0  20.5  20.9  22.8  22.8  24.2  21.9  21.5 

24.3  27.6  36.5  29.7  23.7  19.4  20.0  24.0 

45.7 -33.5 

39.8  43.8  47.8  54.8  54.9  55.4  59.0  53.3 

50.4  51.9  68.7  63.9  59.3  59.3  64.0  52.5 

7.94    -11  4 

7.67  7.60  7.69  8.03  8.28  8.44  8.22  8.31  

6.40  6.57  7.19  7.87  8.32  8.66  8.80  7.14 

8.22  -10-7 

8.08  8.00  8.04  8.36  8.60  8.79  8.60  8.65 

6.68  6.85  7.45  8.13  8.55  8.89  9.02  7.42 

7.04      -13-8 

6.43  6.33  6.47  6.80  7.04  7.01  6.73  7.15 

5.61  5.72  6.29  6.93  7.45  7.76  8.00  6.20 


FARM  INCOME  AND  CASH  RECEIPTS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


Cash  Return  to 

receipts  Net  income  equity 

from                       (current  net 

farm  Production         Current              1967  equity, 

marketings  expenses          dollars          dollars  percent) 


1%7 

1968 

1969 

1970....... 

1971 


42.8 
44.2 
48.2 
50.5 
52.9 


38.3 
39.5 
42.2 
44.6 
47.6 


11.6 
12.2 
14.2 

14.0 
13.0 


11.6 
11.7 
13.0 
12.2 
10.8 


5.0 
5.1 
5.7 

5.5 
4.7 


1972.. 

1973  1. 

1974  1. 
1975 ». 


Cash 

receipts 

from 

farm 

marketings 

Production 
expenses 

Net  income 

Return  to 

equity 

(current  net 

equity, 

percent) 

Current 
dollars 

1967 
dollars 

61.0 

86.9 

93.5 

52.4 
64.7 
74.8 

17.5 
32.2 
27.2 
20.0 

14.1 
24.6 
18.8 
13.0 

5.6 
8.2 
6.2 
4.6 

1  Preliminary. 


>  Estimated. 

CASH  RECEIPTS  FOR  SELECTED  ENTERPRISES 
lln  billions  of  dollars] 


Livestock 


Cattle  and 
calves 


Hogs 


Dairy 
products 


Poultry 


Crops 


Wheat 


Corn 


Soybeans 


Cotton 


1970 

1971 

19721 

19731 

19741... 


29.5 
30.6 
35.7 
45.8 
41.4 


13.6 
15.0 
18.2 
22.4 
17.9 


4.5 
4.2 

5.4 
7.6 
7.0 


6.5 
6.8 
7.1 
8.1 
9.3 


4.2 
4.0 
4.2 
6.9 
6.2 


20.9 
22.3 
25.3 
41.1 
52.0 


2.1 
2.0 
3.0 
6.1 
7.9 


3.3 
3.6 
3.7 
7.3 
9.8 


3.2 

1.3 

3.3 

1.5 

3.9 

1.8 

6.9 

2.7 

8.8 

3.5 

1  Preliminary. 


TOTAL  VALUE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  AND  INDEXES  OF  THE  QUANTITY  AND 
THE  VALUE  OF  SHIPMENTS  (1967  =  100) 


Total  value 
(millions) 


Indexes  (1967  =  100) 


Value 


$7, 693 

9,401 

17,680 

21,994 


120 
147 
277 
344 


Quantity 


111 

129 

166 
155 
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Corn 


Wheat 


Rice 


Cotton 


Year 


Soybean 


Feed  grains 


Quantity 


Value       Quantity 


Value        Quantity 


Value       Quantity 


I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1%5.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 


Value       Quantity 


Value        Quantity 


Value 


100 
132 
192 
197 
215 
268 
275 
229 
264 
247 
255 
228 
396 
587 
527 


100 
128 
187 
208 
229 
293 
308 
247 
258 
255 
289 
262 
436 
997 
1,324 


100 
121 
104 
124 
142 
121 
151 
116 
111 
86 
118 
108 
139 
236 
160 


100 
126 
110 
129 
149 
117 
152 
120 
109 
83 
110 
108 
143 
407 
449 


100 
85 
107 
122 
135 
155 
134 
186 
193 
195 
182 
151 
207 
166 
176 


100 
76 
104 
120 
139 
166 
155 
214 
235 
236 
213 
174 
264 
367 
580 


100 
84 
51 
58 
70 
50 
48 
53 
51 
31 
40 
55 
41 
73 
69 


100 
89 
54 
59 
70 
50 
44 
47 
47 
29 
38 
59 
51 
95 

136 


100 
103 
116 
121 
143 
152 
159 
168 
176 
184 
209 
269 
255 
269 
309 


100 
97 
130 
147 
174 
204 
230 
239 
240 
248 
368 
411 
440 
805 
1,044 


100 
101 
152 
145 
153 
197 
228 
183 
177 
156 
181 
156 
255 
380 
340 


100 
100 
150 
ISO 
162 
212 
24« 
199 
174 
162 
199 
182 
2>2 
652 
856 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  SHARE  FOR  MAJOR  COMMODITIES 
lln  percenti 


Year 


Soybeans        Wheat 


Rice 


Feed 
grains     (Corn)  > 


Cotton      Subtotal 


1960 

10  0 

21.3 

1961 

9.3 

25.9 

1962 

12.4 

22.6 

1963 

12.7 

23.9 

1964 

13.2 

24.2 

1965 

15.8 

19.3 

1966 

l&l 

22.7 

1967 

M.0 

19.4 

3.0 
2.2 
3.0 
3.2 
3.2 
3.9 
3.3 
5.0 


11.4 
10  9 
16.3 
14.8 
14.0 
18.7 
19.8 
17.1 


(5.9) 
(7.2) 
(10.  5) 
(10  6) 
(10.2) 
(13.3) 
(12.  7) 
(11.0) 


20  3 
17.4 
10  5 
10  3 
10  7 
7.8 
6.3 
7.3 


66.0 
65.7 
64.8 
64.9 
65.3 
65.5 
68.2 
66.8 


Year 


Soybeans        Wheat 


Rice 


Feed 
grains      (Corn)  > 


Cotton      Subtotal 


1968 18.6  18.2 

1969 201  14.4 

1970 24.4  15.6 

1971 25.8  14.5 

1972 22.5  15.7 

1973 22.0  23.8 

1974.. 22.9  20.9 


5.6 
5.8 
4.3 
3.3 
4.1 
3.1 
3.9 


15.3 
15.0 
15.1 
13.0 
16.5 
20  2 
21.4 


(11.7) 
(12.2) 
(11.3) 
(9.6) 
(13.1) 
(16.0) 
(17.0) 


7.4 
4.7 
5.1 
7.6 
5.4 
5.3 
6.1 


65.1 
60.0 
64.5 
64.7 
64.4 
74.2 
75.2 


■  Coin  is  included  in  feed  grains. 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  AND  INCOME 
TAX  RETURN  OF  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963,  1965,  1967,  1970,  1972,  1973.  and 
1974  I  submitted  for  the  Record  a  his- 
tory of  my  financial  holdings  from  the 
time  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
August  of  1957  until  April  of  1974.  In 
order  to  bring  the  full  record  up  to 
date  I  submit  herewith  the  history  of  my 
financial  holdings  since  April  of  1974. 

The  bulk  of  the  securities  I  hold  are 
now  in  State  and  municipal  bonds, 
totaling  $62,000. 

My  other  assets  include  ownership  of 
my  home  and  furnishings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  which  I  owe  a  mortgage 
to  the  Perpetual  Building  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  ownership  of  my 
home  and  furnishings  in  Madison,  Wis., 
from  which  home  I  received  $200  per 
month  in  rent  during  1974  and  because 
of  substantial  Improvements,  effective 
June  1,  1975,  I  now  receive  $350  per 
month  in  rent;  ownership  of  one  1970 
automobile  and  1972  automobile;  owner- 
ship of  two  checking  accounts  in  Wash- 
ington banks,  one  checking  account  in  a 
Madison,  Wis.,  bank  and  one  savings  ac- 
count in  a  Madison  bank.  The  combined 
balance  as  of  this  date,  in  these  accounts 
is  $12,590.71. 

I  also  hold  a  note  on  my  former  resi- 
dence in  Washington  at  3220  Ordway 
In  the  amount  of  $10,000. 

Trust  custody  of  stock  in  my  chil- 
dren's names  has  been  turned  over  to 
them  directly  as  they  are  over  21. 

I  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about 
$312,000. 

The  increase  in  my  net  worth  since 
1974  is  the  result  of  the  realized  capital 
gains  from  the  sale  of  two  houses  in 


Washington  this  year  1975,  and  the  in- 
crease in  value  of  my  Madison  house 
and  my  civil  service  retirement  fund. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is 
an  accurate  record  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings and  obligations. 

In  addition,  I  herewith  submit  a  bal- 
ance sheet  showing  my  net  worth  and 
how  it  was  arrived  at,  a  copy  of  my  1974 
Federal  tax  return  and  a  list  of  all 
honoraria  received  during  1974  in  the 
amount  of  $300  or  more.  Additional  in- 
come was  received  from  book  royalties, 
newspaper  articles,  TV  appearances, 
and  a  series  of  speeches  for  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  here  in  Washington  for 
which  I  receive  $150  per  speech. 

In  addition  to  the  $35,680  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  taxes  on  1974 
income,  I  also  paid  taxes  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  amount  of  $9,243  for 
total  income  tax  payments  of  $44,923. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  copy  of  1974  Federal  tax 
return,  and  list  of  all  honoraria  received 
in  1974  in  the  amount  of  $300  or  more 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Net  worth  of  Senator  William  Proxmire  as  of 
June    1975 

Municipals  and  State  bonds $62,000  00 

1972   Vega    (Blue  Book   trade-in 

value)    900.00 

1970  Mustang  (Blue  Book  trade- 
in    value) 1,125.00 

Two   checking   and  one  savings 
account : 
Washington      accounts-check- 
ing           8.726.71 

Madison    accoant-savlngs 2,272.28 

Madison  account-checking lisgi  72 

4613  Buckeye  Road.  Madison: 
Assessed  value  $27,600 — ^market 

value  $48,600 48,600  00 


3097  Ordway  St.,  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 
Market  value  $190,000 — mort- 
gage value  ($65,000) 125,000.00 

Purnlshings  10,000.00 

Note  on  3220  Ordway  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,    D.C 10,000.00 

Cash  deposit  in  civil  service  re- 
tirement as  of  June  30,  1975_-     41^629.45 

Total    311.845.16 

Honorariums — Date,    payer,    description   of 
service,  and  amount 
1-15-74 — Cleveland    State    Univ.,    speech, 
$1,000.00. 

1-15-74 — Canisius    College,    Buffalo,    New 
York,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

1-16-74 — College   of  Lake   (bounty.  Gray- 
slake,  111.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

1-17-74 — Project     Health,     Los     Angeles, 
Calif.,  speech,  $1,500.00. 

1-18-74 — Northeastern      Retail      Lumber- 
man's Assn.,  New  York  City,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

1-24-74 — Schuman  Foundation,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

2-11-74 — Univ.   of   Northern  Iowa,   Cedar 
Palls,  Iowa,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

3-12-74— Northern  State  College,  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.,  speech,  $500.52. 

2-22-74 — University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

2-12-74 — University  of  South  Dakota, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

3-8-74 — Brown  University,  Providence, 
RJ.',  speech,  $1,000.00. 

3-14-74 — University  of  Delaware,  Newark, 
Del.,  speech,  $1,500.00. 

3-15-74 — Project  Health,  New  York  City 
Speech,  $1,500.00.  ' 

3-24-74 — Univ.  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

4-17-74 — Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  speech.  $1,050.00. 

4-18-74 — Case  Western  Reserve  Univ., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  speech,  $1,500.00. 

4-26-74— Rosemont  College.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  speech,  $1,050.00. 

4-27-74 — Global  Energy  Conf.  of  S.  Cook 
Cty.  World  Affairs  Conf.,  Harvey,  111.,  speech, 
$1,000.00. 
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4-28-74 — St.  Lawrence  Univ.,  Canton,  N.Y., 
speech,  $1,000.00. 

5-10-74 — Beaver  County  Community  (Col- 
lege, Monaco,  Pa.,  commencement  speech, 
$1,342.05. 

5_11_74 — Union  College,  Cranford,  N.J., 
speech.  $1,050.00. 

5-23-74 — Maryvllle  College,  Maryvllle, 
Tenn.,  speech,  $1,350.00. 

5-24-74 — Kentucky  Bar  Assn.,  Louisville, 
Ky..  speech,  $1,250.00. 

10-15-74 — University  of  Richmond,  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

10-27-74 — Chicago  Health  &  Tennis  In- 
stitute, Chicago  111.,  speech,  $1,200.00. 

10-28-74 — Vanderbllt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  speech,  1,500.00. 

10-29-74 — University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  speech,  $1,236.00. 

10-30-74 — University  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles, 
speech,  $1,000.00. 

10-30-74 — University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  speech,  $1,050.00. 

10-31-74 — Manchester  College,  No.  Man- 
chester. Ind.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

11-3-74 — The  Century  Club,  Boston,  Mass.. 
speech,  $1,000.00. 

11-4-74 — New  York  State  Univ.,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.Y.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

11-7-74 — Tanners  Council,  Chicago,  speech, 
$1,500.00. 

11-10-74 — Sinai  Sunday  Forum,  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  speech,  $1,050.00. 

11-12-74 — Jersey  City  State  College,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

11-12-74 — BrandeU  University,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

11-13-74 — Ckjmmlttee  for  Monetary  Re- 
search and  Education,  Washington,  D.C, 
speech,  $500.00. 

11-13-74 — Florida  Atlantic  Univ.,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

11-14-74 — Boston  University  Law  School, 
Boston.  Mass.,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

11-14-74 — University  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more, speech,  $900.00. 

12-2-74 — Seminar  of  Natl.  Exec.  Confer- 
ence of  Wash.,  D.C,  speech,  $1,000.00. 

12-6-74 — Economic  Club  of  Memphis, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  speech,  $1,750.00. 

U.S.  Individual  Income   Tax  Return 

Name  (If  Joint  return,  give  first  names  and 
initials  of  both) :  William  &  Ellen  H.  Prox- 
mire. 

Present  home  address:  4614  E.  Buckeye 
Rd.,  Madison,  Wis. 

County  of  residence:  Dane. 

Your  social  security  number:  117-12-9969. 

Spouse's  social  security  no.:   395-26-3362. 

Occupation:  Yours — U.S.  Senator.  Spouse — 
Corp.  exec. 

FILING   STATUS 

2.  Married  filing' Joint  return  (even  If  only 
one  had  income). 

EXEMPTIONS 

6a.  Yourself. 

b.  Spouse. 

c.  First  namies  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you:  Douglas. 

7.  Total  exemptions  claimed:  3. 

PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN    FUND 

Do  you  Wish  to  designate  $1  of  your  taxes 
for  this  fund?  Yes.  If  Joint  return,  does  your 
spouse  Wish  to  designate  $1?  Yes. 

INCOME 

9.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation:  See  statement  1,  $46,806. 

11.  Interest  income:  $172. 

12.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  interest:  $61,840. 

13.  Total:  $108,813. 

14.  Adjustments  to  Income:  $4,328. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13  (ad- 
justed gross  Income) :  $104,490. 


TAX.   PAYMENTS   AND   CREDITS 

16.  Tax,  check  If  from:  Form  4276,  $34,512. 

18.  Income  tax:  $34,512. 

19.  Other  taxes:  $1,168. 

20.  Total:  $35,680. 

21a.  Total  Federal  Income  tax  withheld: 
$14,898. 

b.  1974  estimated  tax  payments  (include 
amount  allowed  as  credit  from  1973  return) : 
$10,080. 

22.  Total:  $24,978. 

BALANCE   DUE   OR   REFUND 

23.  If  line  20  is  larger  than  line  22,  enter 
balance  due  IRS:  $10,702. 

Seidman  &  Seioman, 
Seidman  and  Seidman  CPA's. 


Wage  and  Tax  Statement — ^U.S.  Senate 
federal  income  tax  information 

1.  Federal    Income   Tax    Withheld:    $14,- 
393.08. 

2.  Wages.  Tips  and  other  Compensation: 
$42,500.00. 

Employee's  Social  Security  Number:   117- 
12-9969. 

Hon.  William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Wage     and     Tax     Statement — 1974:      The 
Tonight   Show    Company,  Inc. 
Federal  Identification  No. :  95-2784374. 
State  Identification  No.:  194-3940-6. 

1.  Federal  Income  tax  withheld:  $65.78. 

2.  Wages,  tips  and  other  compensation: 
$306.00. 

SECIAL    SECURITT    INFORMATION 

3.  PICA  employee  tax  withheld:  $17.90. 

4.  Total  PICA  wages:  $306.00. 

STATE     OR      LOCAL      INCOME     TAX      INFORMATION 

6.  Tax  withheld:  $14.85. 

7.  Wages  paid:  $306.00. 

8.  State  or  locality:  CA. 

W.    Proxmire. 

Wage    and    Tax    Statement — 1974:     Wash- 
ington Whirl-Around  of  D.C.  Inc. 
Employer's     State     identifying     number: 
08465. 

federal  income  tax  information 

1.  Federal  income  tax  withheld:  $400.10. 

2.  Wages,    tips   and   other  compensation: 
$3,500.00 

SOCIAL  sEcuRrrv  information 

3.  PICA  employee  tax  withheld:  $188.50. 

4.  Total  PICA  Wages:  $3,500.00. 

STATE     OR     LOCAL     INCOME     TAX     INFORMATION 

6.  Tax  withheld:  $111.97. 

7.  Wages  paid:   $3,500.00. 

8.  State  or  locality :  D.C. 

Employee's  Social  Security  number:   396- 
26-3362. 

Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 


Wage  and  Tax  Statement — 1974:  Won- 
derful Weddings  of  Metropolitan  Area, 
Inc. 

Employer's     State     Identifying     number: 
08468. 

FEDERAL    INCOME  TAX   INFORMATION 

1.  Federal  income  tax  withheld:   $30.60. 

2.  Wages,  tips,  and  other  compensation: 
$500.00. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    INFORMATION 

3.  PICA  employee  tax  withheld:   $29.26. 

4.  Total  PICA  wages:  $500.00. 

STATE     OR     LOCAL     INCOME     TAX     INFORMATION 

6.  Tax  withheld:  $3.34. 

7.  Wages  paid:  $500.00. 

8.  State  or  locality:  D.C. 

Employee's  Social  Security  number:   395- 
26-3362. 

Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 


OrHER  Income 

INCOME    OTHER    THAN     WAGES,    DIVIDENDS,    AND 
INTEREST 

28.  Business  income  or  (loss)  :  $62,862. 

29.  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  ex- 
change   of    capital    assets:    $  —  1,000. 

Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties,  part- 
nerships, estates  or  trusts,  etc.;    $ — 337. 
35.  State    income    tax    refunds:    $315. 
38.  Total:  $61,840. 

ADJUSTMENTS    TO    INCOME 

41.  Employee  business  exfiense:  $4,328. 

43.  Total   adjustments:    $4,328. 

TAX    COMPUTATION 

44.  Adjusted  gross  Income  (from  line  15) : 
$104,490. 

45.  (a)  If  you  Itemize  deductions,  check 
here  and  enter  total  from  Schedule  A.  line 
41   and  attach   Schedule  A:    $17,336. 

46.  Subtract  line  45  from  line  44:  $87,154. 

47.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  7,  by  $750:  $2,250. 

48.  Taxable  Income:  $84,904. 

OTHER    TAXES 

55.  Self-employment   tax:    $1,168. 
61.  Total:  $1,168. 


Itemized  Deductions  and  Divioend  and 

Interest  Income 
Names:  William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 
Your  social  security  number  117-12-9969. 
medical  and  dental  expenses 

I.  One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150)   of 
insurance  premiums  for  medical  care:  $150. 

4.  Subtract  line  3  from  line  2.  Enter  differ- 
ence: $0. 

5.  Enter  balance   of  insurance  premiums 
for  medical  care  not  entered  on  line:  $175. 

7.  Total:  $175. 

8.  Enter  3',   of  line  15,  from  1040:  $3,135. 

9.  Subtract  line  8  from  line  7  (if  less  than 
zero,  enter  zero) :  $0. 

10.  Total:  $150. 

TAXES 

II.  state  and  local  Income:  $6,930. 

12.  Real  estate:  $2,429. 

13.  State  and  local  gasoline:  $12. 

14.  General  sales:  $460. 

17.  Total:  $9,831. 

INTEREST  EXPENSE 

18.  Home  mortgage:  $3,395. 

19.  Other:  Union  Trust;  $130. 

20.  Total:  $3,525. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

21.  a.  Cash   contributions  for  which  you 
have  receipts,  cancelled  checks,  etc. :  $2,037. 

24.  Total  contributions:  $2,037. 

MISCELLANEOUS   DEDUCTIONS 

33.  Other:  See  statement  6;  $1,793. 

34.  Total:  $1,793. 

SUMMARY  OP  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS 

35.  Total  medical  and  dental:  $150. 

36.  Total  taxes:  $9,831. 

37.  Total  interest:  $3,525. 

38.  Total  contributions:  $2,037. 

40.  Total  miscellaneous:  $1,793. 

41.  Total  deductions:  $17,336. 

Profit  or  (Loss)  From  Business  or 
Profession 
William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 
Social  security  number:    117-12-9969. 

A.  Principal  business  activity:  Speaking. 

B.  Business  name:   William  Proxmire. 

D.  Business  address:    U.S.  Senate. 

City,  SUte  and  ZIP  code,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  Indicate  method  of  accounting:  Cash. 

INCOME 

1.  Gross  receipts  or  sales  $50,922.  Less:  re- 
turns and  allowances:  $50,922. 

3.  Gross  profit:  $50,922. 

4.  Other  Income:  See  Statement  2,  $13,193. 

5.  Total  Income:  $64,115. 
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DEDtrCTIONS 

(a)  Travel  expense:  $3,136. 

(m)  Total  other  business  expenses:  $3,136. 

20.  Total  deductions:  $3,136. 

21.  Net  profit  or   (loss)  :   $60,979. 

PBorrr  ob  (Loss)  Prom  Business  or 
Pkofession 
Name(s) :   WUUam  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 
Social   security  number:    117-12-9969. 

A.  Principal  business  activity:  Consultant; 
product:  Services. 

B.  Business   name:    Ellen   Proxmlre. 

D.  Business  address:  3025  Ordway  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  Indicate  method  of  accounting:   Cash. 

INCOME 

1.  Gross  receipts  or  sales:  $1,800.  Less:  re- 
turns and  allowances,  $1,800. 

3.  Gross  profit:  $1,800. 

4.  Other  Income:  See  statement  3;  $151. 

5.  Total  Income:  $1,951. 

DEDTTCTIONS 

(a)  Travel:  $68. 

(m)  Total  other  business  expenses:  $68. 

20.  Total  deductions:  $68. 

21.  Net  profit:  $1,883. 

CAPITAL    GAINS    AND    LOSSES 

Name(s) :  William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 
Social  security  number:  117-12-9969. 

LONG-TERM   CAPITAL  GAINS  AND   LOSSES ASSETS 

HELD  MORE  THAN  SIX  MONTHS 

a.  Kind  of  property  and  description:  Sale 
5M  Virgin  Island,  2/1/01. 

b.  Date  acquired:  6/13/73. 

c.  Date  sold :  8/5/74. 

d.  Gross  sales  price:  $3,900. 

e.  Cost  or  other  basis,  e»  adjusted:  $5,107. 
t.  Gain  or  (loss) :  $  —  1,207. 

a.  Kind  of  property  and  description:  Sale 
5M  Rockvllle,  Md.,  6/1/87. 

b.  Date  acquired  2/13/74. 

c.  Date  sold:  8/13/74. 

d.  Gross  sales  price :  $2,950. 

e.  Cost  or  other  basis,  as  adjusted:  $3,606. 

1.  Gain  or  (loss)  :  $  —  656. 

a.  Kind  of  property  and  description:  Sale 
5M  Md  State  H  E,  7/1/03. 

b.  Date  acquired:  5/9/73. 

c.  Date  sold :  7/26/74. 

d.  Gross  sales  price:  $4,163. 

e.  Cost  or  other  basis,  as  adjusted:  $5,025. 
t.  Gain  or  (loss) :  $—862. 

11.  Net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines  6 
through  10:  $—2,725. 

12(b) .  Long-term  capital  loss  carryover  at- 
tributable to  years  beginning  after  1969- 
$10,169. 

13.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss) :  $  —  12,894. 

14.  Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines 
5  and  13.  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  loss  here- 
$-12,894. 

16.  (a)  Enter  one  of  the  following  amounts: 
80%  of  amount  on  line  13:  $—6,447. 

(Ill)   Taxable  income,  as  adjusted:  $1,000. 

STTPPLEMENTAL   INCOME   BCWEDXJLX  AND  HETISE- 
MENT   INCOME    CREDIT    COMPUTATION 

Name(8) :  WUliam  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 
Your  social  security  number:  117-12-9969. 

RENT    AND    ROTALTY    INCOME 

See  statement  4,  percentage  ownership  or 
occupancy:  $  —  337. 

2.  Net  Income  or  (loss)  from  rents  and 
royalties:  $  —  337. 

Total  of  Parts  I,  n  and  IH:  $-337. 

SCHEDULE    FOB    DEPRECIATION    CLAIMED    IN    PART 
n   ABOVE 

See  statement  4 :  $2,068. 
2.  Totals:  (c)  Cost  of  other  basis.  $61,616. 
$2,068. 


COMPUTATION    OF    SOCIAL    SECURTTT    SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT   TAX 

Name  of  self-employed  person:  Ellen  H. 
Proxmlre. 

Social  security  number  of  self-employed 
person:  395-26-3362. 

Business  activities  subject  to  self -employ- 
ment tax:  Consultant. 

COMPUTATION  OF  NET  EARNINGS  FROM  NONFARM 
SELF-EMPLOYMENT 

(a).  Schedule  C.  line  21.  (Enter  combined 
amount  If  more  than  one  business.) :  $1,883. 
6.  Total:  $1,883. 

8.  Adjusted  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from 
nonfarm  self -employment :  $1,883. 

NONFARM    OPTIONAL    METHOD 

9.  (a) .  Maximum  amount  reportable,  under 
both  optional  methods  combined  (farm  and 
nonfarm) :  $1,600. 

COMPUTATION       OF       SOCIAL       SECURTTY       SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT    TAX 

12.  Net  earnings  or  (loss) :  (b)  From  non- 
farm,  $1,883. 

13.  Total  net  earnings  or  (loss) :  $1,883. 

14.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to  so- 
cial security  tax  for  1974  is  $13,200. 

15.  (a).  Total  "PICA"  wages  as  Indicated 
on  Forms  W-2 :  $4,000. 

(c).  Total:  $4,000. 

16.  Balance:  $9,200. 

17.  Self-employment  Income:  $1,883. 

18.  If  line  17  is  $13,200,  enter  $1,042.80; 
if  less,  multiply  the  amount  on  line  17  by 
.079:  $149. 

20.  Self-employment  tax :  $149. 

COMPUTATION    OF    SOCIAL    SECURITY    SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT   TAX 

Name  of  self-employed  person:  William 
Proxmlre. 

Social  security  number  of  self-employed 
person:  117-12-9969. 

Business  activities  subject  to  self-employ- 
ment tax.  Speaking. 

COMPUTATION   OF   NET  EARNINGS  FROM 
NONFARM    SELF-EMPLOYMENT 

(a).  Schedule  C,  line  21.  (Enter  combined 
amount  if  more  than  one  business.) :  $60  979. 

6.  Total:  $60,979. 
I     8.   Adjusted  net  earnings  or    (loss)    from 
nonfarm  self -employment :  $60,979. 

NONFARM   OPTIONAL   METHOD 

9.  (a) .  Maximum  amount  reportable,  under 
both  optional  methods  combined  (farm  and 
nonfarm)  :  $1,600. 

COMPUTATION   OF   SOCIAL  SECURITY  SELP- 

I  EMPLOYMENT     TAX 

12.  Net  (b).  From  nonfarm:  $60,979. 

13.  Total  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  12:   $60,979. 

14.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  tax  for  1974  is  $13,200. 

16.  (a)   Total  "FICA"  wages  as  Indicated 
on  Forms  W-2 :  $306. 
(c)  Total:  $306. 

16.  Balance:  $12,894. 

17.  Self -employment  Income:  $12,894. 

18.  If  line  17  Is  $13,200,  enter  $1,042.80;  If 
less,  multiply  the  amount  on  line  17  by  .079: 

20.  Self-employment  tax:  $1,019. 
$1,019. 


XrNDEBPAYMENT   OF   ESTIMATED    TAX   BY 
INDIVIDUALS 

Name(s)  William  and  Ellen  H  Proxmlre. 
Social  security  number:    117-12-9969. 
1.   1974  tax    (from  Form   1040,  line  20) : 
$35,680. 

5.  Balance:  $35,680. 

6.  Enter  80%    of   the  amount  shown  on 
line  6:  $28,544. 


DUE  DATES  OF  INSTALLMENTS 

7.  Divide  amount  on  line  6  by  the  number 
of  installments  required  for  the  year  (see  In- 
struction B)  Enter  the  result  in  appropriate 
columns:  Apr.  15,  1974,  $7,136;  June  15,  1974 
$7,136;  Sept.  15,  1974,  $7,136;  Jan.  15,  1975' 
$7,136. 

8.  Amounts  paid  on  estimate  for  each  pe- 
riod and  tax  withheld:  Apr.  15,  1974,  $6,245- 
June  15,  1974,  $6,245;  Sept.  15,  1974;  $6  244' 
Jan.  15,  1975.  $6,244. 

10.  Total:   Apr.   15.  1974.  $6,245;   June  15 

1974,  $6,245;   Sept.  15,  1974,  $6,244;  Jan    15* 

1975,  $6,244. 

11.  Underpayment  (line  7  less  line  10),  or 
Overpayment  (Une  10  less  line  7):  Apr.' 15, 
1974,  $891;  June  15,  1974,  $891;  Sept.  15.  1974' 
$892;  Jan.  15,  1975,  $892. 

12.  Total  amount  paid  and  withheld  from 
January  1  through  the  Installment  date  in- 
dicated: Apr.  15,  1974,  $6,245;  June  15.  1974, 
$12,490;  Sept.  15.  1974,  $18,734;  Jan.  15,  1976. 
$24,978. 

14.  Exception  No.  2.  tax  on  prior  year's  In- 
come using  1974  rates  and  exemptions- 
$24,926*;  Enter  25%  of  tax,  $6,232;  Enter 
50%  of  tax,  $12,463;  Enter  75%  of  tax, 
$18,695;  Enter  100%  of  tax,  $24,926. 

MAXIMUM    TAX    ON    EARNED    INCOME 

Name(s) :  William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 
Identifying  number:   117-12-9969. 

1.  Earned  income:  $109,668. 

2.  Deductions:  $4,328. 

3.  Earned  net  Income:  $105,340. 

4.  Enter  your  adjusted  gross  income: 
$104,490. 

5.  Divide  the  amount  on  line  3  by  the 
amount  on  line  4.  Enter  percentage  result 
here,  but  not  more  than  100%:  100.00  per- 
cent. 

6.  Enter  your  taxable  Income:  $84,904. 

7.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the 
percentage  on  line  5:  $84,904. 

8b.  Less:   $30,000. 

9.  Earned  taxable  income:  $84,904. 

10.  If:  on  Form  1040,  you  checked  line  1 
or  line  4,  enter  $38,000;  on  Form  1040,  you 
checked  line  2  or  5,  enter  $52,000;  Estate  or 
Trust,  enter  $26,000:  $52,000. 

11.  Subtract  line  10  from  line  9:   $32,904. 

12.  Enter  50%  of  line  11:  $16,452. 

13.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  6:  $36,184. 

14.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  9:  $36,184. 

16.  If  the  amount  on  line  10  is:  $52,000, 
enter  $18,060:  $18,060. 

17.  Add  lines  12,  15.  and  16.  This  is  your 
maximum  tax:  $34,512. 

CAPITAL    LOSS   CARRYOVER 

Name(s):  William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 
Social  Security  Number:   117-12-9969. 

POST- 1969  CAPITAL  LOSS  CARRYOVERS 

I.  Enter  loss  shown  on  your  1973  Sched- 
ule D  (Form  1040).  line  5;  If  none,  enter 
zero  and  Ignore  lines  2  through  6 — then  go 
to  line  7:  $0. 

LONG-TERM  CAPITAL  LOSS  CARRYOVER 

7.  Line  4  less  line  5  (Note:  If  you  Ignored 
lines  2  through  6.  enter  amoimt  from  your 
1973  Form  1040.  line  29:  $1,000. 

8.  Enter  loss  from  your  1973  Schedule  D 
(Form  1040),  line  13;  If  none,  enter  zero  and 
ignore  lines  9  throu^  12:  $12,169. 

9-.  Enter  gain  shown  on  your  1973  Schedule 
D  (Form  1040).  line  5.  If  that  line  Is  blank 
or  shows  a  loss,  enter  a  zero:  $0. 

10.  Reduce  any  loss  on  line  8  to  the  extent 
of  any  gain  on  line  9:  $12,169. 

II.  Multiply  amoxint  on  line  7  by  2:  $2,000. 
12.  Excess  of  line  10  over  amount  on  line 

11:  $10,169. 

Note :  The  amount  on  line  12  Is  your  long- 
term  capital  loss  carryover  from  1973  to  1974 
that  is  attributable  to  years  beginning  after 
1969.  Enter  this  amount  on  your  1974  Sched- 
ule D  (Form  1040),  line  12(b). 
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1974   FEDERAL    INCOME    TAX   STATEMENTS:  STATEMENT    1 — ^WACES 


Inc.  tax 
withheld 


Wages 
etc. 


FICA 


Employer's  name  and  address: 

(H)  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

(W)  Washington  Whirl-around 

(H)  Tonight  Show 

(W)  WonderfiU  Weddings 


14.  393 

42.500 



408 

3.500 

189 

66 

306 

18 

31 

600 

29 

Total   wages. 


14,  898 


46,  806 


236 


Statement  3 — Other  business  income 

BUSINESS  NAME  :   WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

Explanation  of  Income:  Amount 

Royalties  plus  writing $9,744 

Travel  reimbursement 3,449 

Total,  other  business  Income.     13, 193 
Statement— Other  business  income 

BUSINESS    name:     ELLEN    PROXMIBX 

Explanation  of  income:  Amount 

Royalties-book   $161 

Total  other  business  Income 161 


Statement  4 — Rent  and  royalty  income 
(H)  Property  (1) :  Amount 

Residence,  Madison,  Wis $2,400 

Gross   rents 2,400 

Expenses: 

Depreciation    676 

Repairs — miscellaneous   72 

Insurance 6o 

Taxes — ^property 1. 196 

Total  expenses 2,011 

Net   income 389 


Statement  7 — Interest  income 

Amount 

United  Bank  and  Trust $172 

Total   Interest  Income 172 

Statement  8 — Receipted  cash  contributions 
Charities    qualifying    for    50    percent 
limitations : 

Cancer    fund $200 

Heart    fund 200 

Landon   School 415 

Yale    220 

United    Way 200 

MiUtlple    sclerosis 200 

Hill    school 200 

Harvard    200 

Lake  Forest  Cem.  Comm 66 

Washington  tennis  patrons 35 

Washington  tennis  patrons 12 

SOME    50 

Miscellaneous  organized  charities..  50 


DEPRECUTION 


Description 


Cost    Accumu- 

Date    or  other  lated 

acquired  basis  dep. 


Dep. 

Dep.     Life      this 

method  years      year 


House   58 

Improvements    07/01/64 

Furniture   12/01/64 


30,  666 

1,750 

800 


11,422 

1,648 

800 


150DB 
SL 
SL 


50         574 

10         102 

6  0 


676 


(W)  Property  (2); 

Sea  Pines  plantation  Hilton  Head  Island, 

s  c  * 
Gross   rents.- - —  $2,780 

Expenses : 

Depreciation $1,392 

Interest   1,838 

Maintenance    88 

Management    fees 634 


Expenses — Continued 
Miscellaneous   expenses. 
Taxes — property   


$64 
216 


Total   expenses 4,232 


Net    loss -$1,  452 

Percent  of  ownership 50.000 

Net  deductible  loss -$726 


DEPRECIATION 


Description 


Cost    Accumu- 

Date    or  other  lated 

acquired  basis  dep. 


Dep. 

Dep.     Life      this 

method  years      year 


Building   

Appliances   

Carpeting   

Heat  and  air  condition. 


07/01/72 

25,300 

1,518 

SL 

26 

1,012 

07/01/72 

1,150 

173 

SL 

10 

116 

07/01/72 

600 

180 

SL 

6 

120 

07/01/72 

1,450 

218 

SL 

10 

146 

1,392 


Recapitulation   of   rent    and    royalty 
income : 

Property   (1) 

Property   (2) 


$389 
-726 


Statement  6 — Itemized  miscellaneous 
deductions 

Tax  preparation  fees $1,026 

Safe  deposit  box 42 


Net  loss  from  rents  and  royalties —337 


Statement  5 — Business  expense 
Travel  expense  away  from  home: 

Lodging,  meals,  plus  tips 

Transportation   

Living  expenses — D.C 


Total    __- 1.067 


Total  business  expense. 
Less  reimbursements 


$969 
2,628 
3,000 

6,687 
-2, 269 


Business  expense: 

Dues  and  subscriptions. 
Photos    


208 
618 


Total  business  expense 726 

Miscellaneous  other  deductions 1.  793 


Total 4.328 


Total  receipted  cash  contribu- 
tions to  chanties  qualifying 
for  50  percent  limitation 2,037 


Total  receipted  cash  contribu- 
tions     2.037 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  In  a  travel 
status  In  the  Washington  area,  away  from 
home.  In  the  performance  of  my  official 
duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  289 
days  during  the  taxable  year,  and  my  de- 
ductible living  expenses  while  in  such  travel 
status  amounted  to  $3,000.00. 

William  Proxmire,  U.S.S. 


FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasingly, the  news  media  are  full  of 
articles  about  abuse  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  Increasingly,  hard  working, 
taxpaying  Americans  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  getting  fed  up  and  disgusted  with 
the  abuse  that  is  rampant  in  the  pro- 
gram. Every  time  that  I  go  home  to  Geor- 
gia I  hear  frequent  complaints  about 
abuses  that  citizens  have  noticed. 

I  believe  the  reform  of  the  food  stamp 
program  should  be  one  of  the  No.  1 
priorities  of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I 
have  directed  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  prepare 
alternative  reform  proposals  and  I  plan 
to  have  full  and  thorough  hearings  on 
this  problem  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Senator  Buckley  and  others  recently  in- 
troduced a  very  thorough,  carefully  con- 
sidered reform  bill,  S.  1993,  which  is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  applaud  Senator 
Buckley  for  his  efforts  and  I  have  prom- 
ised him  that  this  bill  will  have  the 
full  and  complete  attention  of  the 
committee. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture came  forth  with  a  study  and  analysis 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  This  study 
is  being  printed  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Unfortunately, 
the  study  is  long  on  analysis  and  short 
on  positive  recommendations  for  reform. 

Already  20  million  Americans  are  re- 
ceiving food  stamp  benefits.  Although 
many  of  these  Americans  are  truly  needy 
and  depend  heavily  on  food  stamps  to 
survive,  there  are  many  other  Americans 
who  are  not  truly  needy  and  should  not 
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be  receiving  food  stamp  benefits.  When 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Pores- 
try  submitted  its  budget  estimates  pur- 
suant to  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  it  estimated  that  the  food  stamp 
program  would  cost  almost  $6  billion  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976.  If  abuses  continue 
to  escalate,  this  will  prove  to  be  a  con- 
servative estimate  indeed. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  with  all  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  not  seem  to  be  concerned.  Re- 
cently, over  the  objections  of  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
ulture  and  Forestry,  the  Senate  approved 
a  plan  to  allow  anyone  to  walk  in  off 
the  street  and  certify  himself  as  eligible 
for  food  stamps  subject  to  a  later  eligibil- 
ity check  by  food  stamp  officials.  For- 
tunately, the  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  yet  approved  this  ill-conceived 
scheme. 

I  hope  that  more  and  more  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  their  constituents  want  food  stamp 
reform,  not  a  food  stamp  boondoggle.  For 
this  reason.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  by  Trevor 
Armbrister  in  the  July  edition  of  the 
Readers  Digest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  To  Clean  Up  the  Pood-Stamp  Mess 
(By  Trevor  Armbrister) 
"We  have  a  very  real  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  for  those  least  able 
to  help  themselves.  But  we  have  an  equally 
great  responsibility  to  bring  under  control  a 
program  riddled  with  abuse,  a  program  where 
taxpayer  funds  are  distributed  in  cruelly  In- 
equitable fashion." — Sen.  Robert  Packwood 
(R.,  Ore.) 

In  State  College,  Pa.,  four  students— all 
from  middle-Income  families,  all  receiving 
money  from  home — live  In  the  same  house 
and  share  the  same  kitchen.  They  don't  need 
governnaent  food  stamps  (as  negotiable  as 
cash  In  some  230,000  stores  across  the  United 
States) ;  and,  under  regulations  effective  last 
January,  they  probably  are  Ineligible  to  re- 
ceive them.  Yet,  because  welfare  workers 
hare  no  realistic  way  of  verifying  students' 
eligibility,  they  receive  the  stamps.  Each 
month  they  pay  $19  and  get  $164  worth  of 
stamps.  "There's  no  hassle,  no  problem,"  one 
of  the  students  explains.  "It's  a  bonanza." 
In  Denver,  Colo.,  a  welfare  worker  Inter- 
views a  food -stamp  applicant.  She  thinks  she 
remembers  that  the  applicant  has  used  at 
least  two  other  names  to  request  stamps  be- 
fore, and  she  suspects  that  an  Investigation 
would  prove  him  ineligible.  She  has  no  time 
to  make  that  Investigation,  however — the 
case  load  In  her  office  has  Jumped  36  percent 
In  the  last  month.  She  approves  his  appli- 
cation. 

In  St.  Louis.  Mo..  12.000  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  District  Lodge  837  walk 
off  their  Jobs  at  the  McDonnell  Douglas  plant. 
They  earn  $7.43  per  hour  and  are  demanding 
more.  During  their  walkout  they  cannot 
qualify  for  unemployment  compensation,  but 
they  are  eligible.  Immediately,  for  food 
stamps.  "If  It  weren't  for  the  stamps,"  a 
union  official  explains,  "we  might  not  be  able 
to  sustain  the  strike.  They  give  us  a  nice 
cushion  at  a  time  like  this." 
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CAt7SE   POR   CONCERN 

Explosive  growth  triggered  by  loose  eligl- 
blUty  standards;  administrative  complexity 
that  buries  caseworkers  under  an  avalanche 
of  paper  and  discourages  them  from  halting 
fraud;  taxpayer  subsidies  for  labor  walk- 
outs— these  are  among  the  more  serious  Ills 
of  the  food-stamp  program.  "We're  giving 
away  food  stamps  like  crazy,"  says  Deputy 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Carl  Williams. 
"There  are  virtually  no  controls.  The  tax- 
payers ought  to  be  up  In  arms."  U.S.  Rep.  Bill 
Prenzel  (R.,  Minn  )  agrees  that  the  program 
"literally  screams  for  reform." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  the  federal  government  provides  stamps 
for  needy  families,  to  raise  their  nutritional 
levels.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  sets  basic  policy  and  supplies  the 
money  to  the  60  states.  The  states.  In  turn, 
pass  the  funds  along  to  county  welfare  de- 
partments, which  must  certify  applicants' 
eligibility  and  calculate  how  many  stamps 
each  should  receive. 

The  number  of  stamps  depends  on  the 
number  of  people  in  the  applicant's  house- 
hold and  his  "adjusted  net  income"— gross 
income  minus  such  deductions  as  state  and 
federal  taxes,  medical  expenses,  school  tui- 
tion and  union  dues.  The  deductions  are  so 
liberal  that  famUles  with  annual  incomes 
well  over  $12,000  are  receiving  aid.  As  of  July 
1.  a  family  of  four  with  no  income  will  receive 
each  month  $162  worth  of  stamps  free. 
(USDA  says  that  It  costs  $162  to  provide  that 
family  a  nutritious  diet).  A  family  of  four 
with  an  adjusted  monthly  net  income  of 
$265  will  pay  $71  for  $162  in  stamps. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  food-stamp 
program  has  helped  millions  of  Americans 
achieve  a  decent  diet— often  meaning  the 
difference  between  sustenance  and  despair 
No  one  wants  to  deny  stamps  to  the  needy 
especially  In  the  midst  of  today's  economic 
problems.  But  loose  eligibility  standards  have 
caused  an  alarming  swelling  of  eligibility 
rolls.  Initially,  in  1964.  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram cost  $30.5  million  and  served  367  000 
Americans.  By  last  March,  there  were  19  1 
million  recipients,  and  the  cost  was  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $6  billion.  By  1976.  says 
the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of 
the  Congress,  one  In  four  Americans— some 
60  million  people— will  be  able  to  participate 
at  a  cost  of  $10  billion. 

PROFILE  OP  ABUSE 

To  assess  the  implications  of  this  dramatic 
growth,  I  recently  visited  food-stamp  offices 
across  the  country,  talking  with  caseworkers 
and  recipients  alike,  interviewing  USDA  of- 
ficials. Prom  those  discussions  emerged  a 
troubling  picture  of  a  program  that  has  lit- 
erally run  amok— and  which,  according  to 
USDA's  own  figures,  wastes  at  least  740  mil- 
lion taxpayer  dollars  a  year.  Consider  these 
major  problems: 


Needless  Complexity 
The  food-stamp  program  Is  an  "adminis- 
trative nightmare,"  a  California  state  task 
force  reported  last  year.  In  Denver,  food- 
stamp  caseworkers  must  fill  out  12  separate 
forms  for  each  applicant.  In  Columbus.  Ohio 
they  have  to  complete  ten.  "The  certification 
requirements  have  become  unmanageable  " 
complains  Charles  Lopez,  director  of  New 
Mexico's  State  Welfare  Agency.  Furthermore, 
requirements  change  constantly.  In  one 
three-month  period  last  year,  caseworkers  In 
Maryland's  Montgomery  County  had  to  Im- 
plement  39  changes  In  determining  appli- 
cants' eligibility.  ^^ 

To  make  matters  worse,  regulations  are 
often  contradictory.  If  someone  In  Los  An- 
geles, for  example,  applies  for  welfare  and 
food  stamps  simultaneously,  a  caseworker 
must  flU  out  two  lengthy,  dissimilar  and  of- 
ten conflicting  forms.  Pood-stamp  regula- 
tions contein  no  prohibition  against  an  ap- 


plicant's transferring  assets  to  someone  ei«. 
in  order  to  qualify;   welfare  regulations  do 
The  income  exemptions  for  a  food-stamn  an 
pllcant  are  far  more  liberal  than  those  that 
can  be  awarded  a  welfare  recipient. 

As  a  result  of  such  unnecessary  comnlex 

i^u'*®'  y***"  ^°^  Angeles  County  required 
1800  employes  and  more  than  $25  mlllioB 
Just  to  administer  the  program.  Even  more 
worrisome,  this  complexity  causes  case-work 
ers  to  make  an  extraordinary  number  of  er 
rors.  In  Los  Angeles,  that  error  rate  Is  47i 
percent;  In  Rhode  Island,  66.8  percent  A  na 
tlonwide   USDA   survey   indicates   that  one 
out  of  every  four  beneficiaries  Is  recelvlne 
more  aid  than  he  is  legally  entitled  to. 
Loose  Eligibility  StaTidards 

In  Champaign  County— site  of  the  Unlver 
slty  of  Illinois— the  number  of  food-stamo 
recipients  Jumped  from  350  to  more  than 
2000  between  1970  and  1974;  more  tU  7? 
percent  of  the  recipients  were  students  "Just 
about  anybody  can  walk  in  and  get  food 
stamps,"  one  student  told  a  reporter,  "i  flgure 
If  the  government  has  the  money  and  every- 
one else  is  getting  food  stamps,  why  shouldn't 

Last  November,  in  Lehigh  and  Northamn- 
ton  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  food-stamp  ap- 
plications nearly  doubled  as  a  result  of 
strikes  in  several  companies.  In  Ohio's 
strikes  In  several  companies.  In  Ohio's  Trlum 
Trumbull  and  Mahoning  counties  In  1974 
welfare  departments  issued  some  $550,000  In 
food-stamp  coupons  to  United  Auto  Work- 
ers members  during  a  six-week  strike.  Coun- 
trywide, the  National  Labor  Management 
Foundation  estimates,  strikers  received  $225 
million   in   food-stamp   benefits   last  year 

Yet  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  didn't  even 
mention  strikers.  And  today  strikers  are  giv- 
en an  unfair  advantage  over  elderly,  disabled 
and  truly  needy  applicants.  Union  officials 
sign  up  their  people  en  masse;  other  appli- 
cants have  to  wait  their  turn.  A  striker's  in- 
come Is  considered  to  be  zero  even  though  he 
has  been  receiving  wages  up  until  the  mo- 
ment the  walkout  begins. 

Recipient  and  Caseworker  Fraud 
To  Eddie  Murphy  and  the  11  other  mem- 
bers of  his  gang,  the  scheme  seemed  fool- 
proof. Posing  as  migrant  fruit  workers,  they 
would  find  employment  in  Florida  and  then 
follow  the  harvest  north  to  Michigan,  col- 
lecting food  stamps  all  along  the  way.  Once 
they  received  their  stamps,  gang  members 
would  fence  them  for  cash.  By  the  time  their 
fraud  was  discovered,  they  had  succeeded  In 
siphoning  off  at  least  $40,000  worth  of 
stamps.  Arrested  and  Indicted  on  nearly  200 
counts,  they  pleaded  guilty  to  some  of  them 
and  received  suspended  sentences. 

In  Chicago,  stamp  recipients  in  a  South 
Side  neighborhood  discovered  that  they  could 
use  their  stamp  coupons  to  make  Installment 
payments  on  fur  coats,  refrigerators  and 
washing  machines.  Creditors  simply  took  the 
stamps  and  redeemed  them  for  cash.  This 
arrangement  resulted  In  a  taxpayer  loss  of 
some  $50,000.  Once  again,  the  perpetrators 
received  suspended  sentences. 

Similarly,  In  low-income  areas  of  Detroit, 
stamp  recipients  allegedly  have  been  able  to 
exchange  their  food-stamp  cards  for  supplies 
of  hard  drugs.  And  In  Washington,  DC,  last 
fall,  a  federal  grand  Jury  reported  that  be- 
tween $150,000  and  $300,000  worth  of  coupons 
had  been  Issued  Illegally  during  a  two-year 
period. 

One  reason  for  the  alarming  increase  In 
such  fraudulent  practices  is  a  lack  of  Investi- 
gators. In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  only 
four  Investigators  handle  some  36,000  people 
receiving  stamps. 

PUSH    TO   REFORM 

There  is  much  that  counties  and  states 
can  do  on  their  own  to  make  the  program 
work.  They  can,  for  instance,  expand  their 
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outreach  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  truly 
needy  receive  help.  They  can  allocate  more 
resources  and  personnel  to  cut  down  on 
fraud,  and  can  require  stamp  recipients  to 
carry  identification  cards. 

But  food  stamps  are  a  federal  program  and 
only  Congress  can  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  Congress  should : 

Remove  the  program  from  USDA  and  place 
It  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz 
complains — justifiably — that  64  percent  of 
bis  budget  goes  into  such  programs  as  food 
stamps  and  school  lunches.  The  food-stamp 
program  is  a  welfare  program  and  should  be 
viewed  as  such.  Transferring  It  to  HEW  would 
speed  consolidation  of  dissimilar  food-stamp 
and  welfare  certification  criteria.  By  consoli- 
dating food-stamp  regulations  with  those  for 
welfare,  administrative  savings  in  California 
alone  would  come  to  $31  million  a  year. 

Tighten  eligibility  standards.  A  family's 
eligibility  should  be  determined  by  Its  gross 
Income  and  not  its  "adjusted  net  Income." 
Itemized  deductions,  which  favor  the  well- 
to-do  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  should  be 
replaced  by  a  standard  deduction.  This  would 
reduce  the  number  of  $12,000-a-year  families 
receiving  stamps.  Strikers  should  be  barred 
from  receiving  stamps.  If  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  exempt  students  from  having 
to  register  for  work  were  removed,  non- 
needy  students  wouldn't  be  so  tempted  to 
apply.  Finally,  welfare  recipients  whose  in- 
comes exceed  food-stamp  cutoff  levels  should 
not  be  eligible  to  get  stamps. 

Make  the  federal  government  responsible 
for  Investigating  and  prosecuting  food- 
stamp-program  abusers.  Under  existing  law, 
county  and  state  governments  are  supposed 
to  probe  and  prosecute  recipient  and  case- 
worker fraud.  The  federal  government  reim- 
burses half  their  costs.  Yet,  under  the  same 
law,  all  money  recovered  as  a  result  of  such 
prosecutions  must  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Therefore,  county  and  state  governments  lack 
Incentive  to  crack  down. 

Last  December,  in  an  effort  to  right  the 
program's  wrongs — and  to  cut  $648  million 
from  the  federal-budget  deficit — the  Ford 
Administration  tried  to  increase  the  amount 
that  recipients  had  to  pay  for  their  stamps. 
Congress  rejected  the  proposal  overwhelm- 
ingly— yet  failed  to  come  up  with  any  solu- 
tion of  its  own.  Says  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R., 
N.C. ) :  "In  abdicating  its  responsibility,  Con- 
gress Is  betraying  not  only  the  taxpayers  who 
finance  this  $5-blllion-a-year  pork  barrel  but 
the  truly  needy  who  deserve  sisslstance." 


"MIKE'S  HIKE"  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED—$4,500  RAISED  BY  YOUNG 
MAN'S  EFFORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  unique  contribution  to  our 
handicapped  Americans.  Today  I  had  the 
privilege  to  host  along  with  Senator 
Robert  Stafford  of  Vermont  a  luncheon 
to  honor  Mike  Karinshak  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  It  marked  the  termination  of  the 
22-year-old  youth's  hike  along  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  to  raise  funds  for  a 
Pittsburgh  rehabilitation  center. 

"Mike's  Hike,"  a  2.000-mile  hike  over 
the  Appalachian  Trail  from  Georgia  to 
Maine,  raised  $4,500  for  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind.  Mike's 
mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Karinshak,  blind 
since  1971,  completed  a  personal  adjust- 
ment program  at  the  agency  2  years  ago. 
She  is  now  the  only  licensed  blind  baker 
and  caterer  in  Pennsylvania,  operating 


"The  Mary  K  Shoppe"  in  her  home  in 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

It  was  an  opportunity  to  bring  together 
Mike  and  his  sister,  Judy  Karinshak,  with 
people  who  have  provided  leadership 
roles  in  programs  for  the  blind.  They  in- 
cluded Arthur  J.  Nicholson,  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  guild;  Dr. 
Leon  Reid,  director  of  the  guild;  and 
Leonard  Robinson,  lawyer  and  author  of 
"Light  at  the  Tunnel  End."  It  was  in- 
deed fortunate  that  Commissioner  An- 
drew S.  Adams,  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration,  and  his  assistant,  Wil- 
mer  S.  Hunt,  were  able  to  meet  with  us 
to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

Mike  used  his  hike  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  show  his  appreciation  for 
the  assistance  his  mother  has  received. 
Mrs.  Karinshak's  bakery  came  into  oper- 
ation under  the  provisions  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act.  The  bakery's 
equipment  was  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  through  the 
Pittsburgh  ofiBce  which  is  supported  with 
Federal  funds. 

Mike  is  the  son  of  a  coal  miner  and  the 
youngest  of  eight  children.  The  hike  took 
4  months  and  began  on  March  16  in 
Springer  Mountain,  Ga.,  and  terminated 
on  July  10  at  Mount  Katahdin,  Maine. 
We  were  gratified  that  he  walked  over 
the  trail  in  West  Virginia.  Dr.  Held,  a 
dedicated  leader  in  blind  programs  of  the 
guild,  is  a  native  of  our  State. 


INCREASED     FUNDING     FOR     MA- 
TERNAL   AND    CHILD    HEALTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  forwarding  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
HEW  Appropriations  a  letter  requesting 
a  $45  million  increase  over  last  year's 
appropriations  for  the  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's 
programs.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson  of  Washington,  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  deep  commitment 
to  the  health  of  this  Nation's  children, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  look  favorably  on  this  request. 

The  programs  in  question,  established 
imder  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
are  designed  to  bring  a  wide  range  of 
health  services  to  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.  The  maternal  and  child 
health  program,  MCH,  offers  such  serv- 
ices as  comprehensive  child  medical  and 
dental  care,  prenatal  and  postnatal  care 
and  education,  and  family  planning. 
Among  its  major  goals  are  the  reduc- 
tion of  infant  and  maternal  mortality, 
and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
such  childbirth- related  tragedies  as 
mental  retardation  and  physical  defects. 

The  crippled  children's  program  fur- 
nishes diagnostic,  treatment,  and  reha- 
bilitative services  to  children  with 
rehabilitative  services  to  children  with 
handicapping  conditions  or  diseases. 
Through  a  combination  of  preventive 
measures  and  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, the  program  endeavors  to  insure 
that  as  many  children  as  possible  be- 
come independent,  healthy,  productive 
members  of  society. 


These  programs  are  neither  new  nor 
imtested.  They  have  operated  in  one 
form  or  another  for  more  than  40  years. 
Moreover,  they  enjoy  a  solid  record  of 
success  and  achievement.  Thousands  of 
people  are  now  healthy,  active  contrib- 
utors to  their  communities  because  of 
the  services  that  these  programs  have 
provided  them. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  has  an 
important  place  in  this  record  of  suc- 
cess. For  example,  in  Newark,  N.J.,  the 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  has  experi- 
enced a  dramatic  decline  in  neonatal 
mortality,  from  17.4  per  thousand  live 
births  in  1972,  to  12.4  per  thousand  live 
births  in  1974.  Officials  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Health  attribute 
this  decline  to  the  medical  care  that 
Federal  funds  provide  under  the  MCH 
program.  Similar  successes  are  reported 
for  other  areas  of  New  Jersey  as  well. 

The  Ford  administration  has  shown  a 
frightening  insensitivity  toward  the 
health  of  infants,  handicapped  children, 
and  expectant  mothers.  As  part  of  an 
all-too-familiar  pattern,  the  President 
has  recommended  that  over  $83  million 
be  cut  from  last  year's  appropriation  of 
$295  million.  This  proposed  cut  would 
mean  a  disastrous  setback  from  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  field  of  child  health  over 
the  last  four  decades.  It  would  also  re- 
pudiate our  national  commitment  to  pro- 
vide all  our  people  with  the  best  possible 
health  care.  It  represents  a  step  back- 
ward that  we  cannot  allow. 

The  immediate  and  long-term  effects 
of  this  drastic  loss  of  funds  would  be  of 
devastating  dimensions.  For  many,  the 
MCH  and  crippled  children's  programs 
mean  the  difference  between  healthy, 
normal  lives  and  institutionalization  or 
early  death.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, these  people  would  find  that  many 
of  the  medical  services  they  desperately 
need  are  no  longer  accessible  or  avail- 
able. It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of 
all  chronic  handicapping  conditions 
among  children  could  be  prevented  or 
corrected  if  proper  medical  care  were 
available.  Yet  only  5'2  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's 9  million  handicapped  children  are 
served  by  the  crippled  children's  pro- 
gram. A  budget  cut  of  the  size  recom- 
mended will  reduce  that  small  percentage 
even  further,  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
this  program  is  greater  than  ever. 

The  MCH  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams together  serve  almost  350,000 
mothers  and  children  in  New  Jersey.  The 
fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  for  the 
State  was  $4,777,000.  The  President's  pro- 
posal would  cut  $1,275  million  from  that 
amount — a  reduction  of  more  than  20 
percent.  In  human  terms,  this  loss  means 
that  the  number  of  New  Jersey  infants 
now  receiving  intensive  neonatal  care 
would  drop  by  one-fourth.  Many  of  those 
deprived  of  this  medical  care  will  die  or 
remain  dependent  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Other  health  services  of  equal  im- 
portance would  also  be  seriously  affected. 
It  is  doubly  tragic  that  this  suffering  will 
occur  not  because  the  medical  technology 
to  prevent  it  is  lacking,  but  because  the 
funds  to  apply  that  technology  will  be 
deliberately  withheld. 

The  dollar  cost  of  institutionalizatlcn 
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and  years  of  dependency  for  those  denied 
help  imder  these  programs  far  outweigh 
.  any  possible  savings  that  could  result 
from  the  reduction  of  services  now  of- 
fered. In  New  Jersey,  the  total  amount 
spent  last  year  for  screening  thousands 
of  chUdren  for  PKU  roughly  equals  the 
annual  cost  of  caring  for  one  child  who 
suffers  from  that  disease.  Of  course,  the 
cost  to  society  of  potentially  productive 
lives,  and  the  increase  in  himian  suffer- 
ing and  angxiish  are  costs  that  cannot  be 
measured. 

In  recent  action,  the  House  approved  a 
$31  million  increase  over  the  fiscal  year 
1975  appropriation,  which  is  certainly 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  an  increase  of  $45  million 
would  better  equip  these  programs  to  re- 
spond to  the  medical  needs  of  oin* 
children. 

The  real  issue  before  us  is  whether 
this  country  is  committed  enough  to  the 
health  of  its  children  to  continue  fund- 
ing urgently  needed  health  services.  I 
believe  that  America  could  make  no  more 
important  a  commitment.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  we  could  make  no  better 
investment. 

Dr.  Joanne  E.  Finley,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  for  New  Jersey  recently 
wrote  me  to  express  her  deep  concern 
over  the  President's  recommendation  for 
the  MCH  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
gram. Her  letter  clearly  illustrates  the 
serious  impact  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal could  have  on  a  great  many  child 
health  services  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Finley's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Nrw  Jersey  Uepartment  of  Health, 

Trenton.  N.J.,  July  2,  1975. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Health  strongly  supports 
funding  for  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Crippled  Children  Programs  to  $340  million. 
Adequate  funding  for  these  vital  programs 
la  crucial  so  that  gains  made  In  maternal 
and  child  mortality  are  not  lost  and  that 
projects  may  be  Initiated  In  areas  needing 
them.  The  needs  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Programs  In  New  Jersey  are  still  un- 
met as  there  are  cities  and  rtiral  areas  of  the 
State  which  do  not  have  adequate  prenatal 
clinics,  have  Inadequate  nurseries,  and  have 
diminishing  pediatric  services.  Medical  care 
to  prevent  handicapping  conditions  Is  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Crippled  Children 
Program.  Inadequate  funding  of  this  Pro- 
gram has  led  to  desperation  on  the  part  of 
the  medically  Indigent  families  and  financial 
losses  to  hospitals  who  can  little  afford  to  ab- 
sorb these  costs. 

A  reduction  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
and  Crippled  Children  Program  funding  to 
New  Jersey  would  mean  a  reduction  of  serv- 
ices. We  estimate  that  1,820  women  could 
not  be  provided  with  prenatal  care.  These 
would  be  women  in  the  highest  medical  risk 
categories  for  pregnancy  complications  and 
Infants  with  abnormalities.  Approximately 
600  Infants  needing  neonatal  Intensive  care 
services  could  not  be  accommodated.  With- 
out the  benefits  of  these  services,  these  In- 
fants may  die  or  have  a  lifetime  disability 
of  cerebral  palsy  or  mental  retardation. 
The  proposed  cut  of  $375,000  to  the  New 


Jersey  Crippled  Children  Program  will  de- 
prive handicapped  children  of  approximately 
5,508  days  of  acute  hospital  or  convalescent 
hospital  stay.  If  the  average  stay  of  a  hand- 
icapped child  at  one  of  these  Institutions 
Is  30  days,  this  will  mean  hospitals  cannot  be 
reimbursed  for  the  care  of  over  180  children. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joanne  E.  Finlet,  M.D., 
State  Commissioner  of  Health. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CAMBODIA 
AND    ELSEWHERE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  our  new  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  Robert  Morgan,  gave  a  speech 
during  the  morning  hour  that  deserved 
the  serious  attention  of  all  of  us.  He  was 
endeavoring  to  put  the  spotlight  on  a 
tragedy  taking  place  in  Cambodia  under 
the  new  Khmer  Rouge  Government.  The 
forced   marching   of   masses   of   people 
from  the  city  to  the  countryside  has  ap- 
parently resulted  in  the  brutal  death 
of  tens  of  thousands — according  to  re- 
ports coming  out  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Bangkok.  It  is  now  the  duty  of 
all  of  us,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  reminds  us,  to  break  the  silence 
and  speak  out  against  these  cruelties. 
Having  been  very  critical  of  the  role  our 
own    Government    played    in    bringing 
death  and  destruction  to  Cambodians,  I 
regret  that  .now  the  people  of  that  na- 
tion are  suffering  tyranny  from  within. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  sup- 
pression of  human  liberty  wherever  it 
occurs,   under  left-wing  or  right-wing 
dictatorships.  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  ap- 
propriately has  been  reminding  us  of  the 
repressive  practices  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment     against      citizens      of      the 
U.S.S.R. — practices    which    often    have 
been  denounced  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
could  get  equally  aroused  about  reports 
of  human  rights  denials  in  countries  with 
which  we  are  allied  and/or  to  which  we 
extend  military  aid  and  other  assistance. 
Some  cases  in  point:  The  President  of 
Indonesia  was  recently  in  town  seeking 
additional  military  assistance.  Indonesia 
still  incarcerates  political  prisoners  in 
the  tens  of  thousands  left  over  from  a 
civil  war  many  years  ago.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Chile,  which  will  be  seeking  re- 
newed   military   aid    from    the   United 
States  in  fiscal  year  1976,  has  just  re- 
fused to  let  in  a  United  Nations  commis- 
sion endeavoring  to  investigate  the  plight 
of  those  arrested  and  tortured  by  the  re- 
gime that  replaced  an  elected  govern- 
ment. And,  finally,  last  Tliursday's  pa- 
pers carried  news  of  another  round  in 
the  liquidation  of  pohtical  rights  and 
civil  liberties  in  South  Korea.  According 
to  an  Associated  Press  report  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  10,  three  "wartime 
security"  bills  were  put  through  the  Ko- 
rean National  Assembly  last  week.  One  of 
the  measures — a  "public  security"  bill — 
could  be  lised  as  justification  for  spying 
on  or  JaiUng  anyone  thought  to  be  in  op- 
position to  the  government.  One  provi- 
sion of  present  law  already  provides  pen- 
alties for  acts  or  writing  considered  to 
give  comfort  to,  or  sympathize  with,  the 
Communist  cause.  Under  this  sweeping 
clause,   many   politicians,    writers   and 
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newsmen  have  been  brought  to  trial  for 
speeches  and  writings. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  disappoint- 
ing turn  events  have  taken  in  India  In 
recent  weeks.  It  is  especially  saddening 
to  see  a  vibrant  democratic  tradition  go 
up  in  smoke  across  a  subcontinent 

All  in  all,  Mr.  President,  these  are  not 
good  times  for  the  progress  of  human 
freedom  and  political  Uberty,  as  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
understood  the  terms.  It  is,  therefore, 
even  more  necessary  that  we  continue  to 
hold  the  torch  high  in  the  most  power- 
ful democratic  legislature  in  the  world 
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CONFLICTING   VISIONS 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  ABUSED 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1993,  Senator  Buckley's 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975,  i  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  alarming  in- 
creases in  costs  and  numbers  of  partici- 
pants in  the  food  stamp  program. 

Since  Wyoming  newspapers  carried 
stories  about  the  introduction  of  the 
Buckley  bill,  I  have  heard  from  many 
Wyoming  taxpayers  who  are  outraged  by 
the  fact  nonneedy  persons  are  able  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps  because  of  the  net  in- 
come eligibility  standards,  and  because 
there  is  no  ceiling  on  income  for  food 
stamp  eligibility  purposes. 

A  July  12  article  in  the  National  Ob- 
server pointed  out  some  of  the  problems 
with  this  program  as  it  presently  is  au- 
thorized. Notes  the  author,  Mark  Arnold: 

It  was  conceived  as  a  way  of  helping  low- 
Income  Americans  obtain  a  better  diet  and 
of  soaking  up  mounting  farm  surpluses.  But 
the  program  is  becoming  a  financial  cushion 
for  growing  numbers  of  working-class  fam- 
ilies with  income  below  the  flve-flgure  level 
but  well  above  the  government's  poverty 
threshold  of  $5,040  annual  Income  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four. 

The  article  notes  that  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  number  of  food  stamp 
beneficiaries  not  receiving  other  forms 
of  public  assistance  exceeds  the  number 
who  are. 

I  believe  this  article  helps  to  focus 
attention  on  some  of  the  inequities  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  Stamps:  "Out  of  Control"? 
(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 
A  commercial  mall-order  house,  hawking 
Its  latest  booklet,  is  running  ads  In  mass- 
circulation  magazines  offering — for  $3.50— to 
show  how  "taxpayers  making  up  to  $16,000 
a'  year"  are  now  eligible  for  Federal  food 
stamps. 

The  ad  Is  providing  valuable  ammunition 
to  New  York  Conservative  Sen.  James  L. 
Buckley  and  other  critics  who  charge  that 
the  fast-growing  food-stamp  program  Is  now 
"out  of  control." 

Most  families  earning  $12,000  to  $16,000  a 
year  do  not  qualify  for  food  stamps,  insist 
administrators  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  But 
the  fact  that  some  do  qualify  Is  a  clue  to 
how  far  this  $5-bUIion-a-year  program  to 
stretch  food  dollars  has  strayed  from  lU 
original  purpose. 


It  was  conceived  as  a  way  of  helping  low- 
Income  Americans  obtain  a  better  diet  and 
of  soaking  up  mounting  farm  surpluses.  But 
the  program  Is  becoming  a  financial  cushion 
for  growing  numbers  of  working-class  fami- 
lies with  Income  below  the  five-figure  level 
but  well  above  the  Government's  poverty 
threshold  of  $5,040  annual  income  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four. 

Now  both  the  White  House  and  Congress 
are  studying  ways  of  revamping  food  stamps. 
The  attempts  face  conflicting  visions  of  the 
program's  future. 

On  the  one  hand  are  those,  such  as 
Buckley,  who  want  to  redirect  aid  to  people 
who  actually  need  food  assistance,  chiefly  the 
poor.  The  money  saved  by  eliminating 
higher-income  families  would  be  used  to  give 
a  more  adequate  diet  to  the  smaller  number 
of  beneficiaries. 

LIVING -COST  INCREASES 

On  the  other  hand  are  those  who  view  food 
stamps  as  a  praiseworthy,  major  Income- 
supplement  program — a  kind  of  backdoor 
substitute  for  the  Family  Assistance  Plan, 
which  died  In  the  wrangling  of  the  early 
1970s  between  Congress  and  former  President 
Nixon.  They  want  to  see  further  expansion. 

Under  the  Impact  of  the  recession  and 
growing  publicity,  19.5  million  Americans 
stretched  their  food  dollars  with  bonus  Gov- 
ernment coupons  In  May,  up  from  15.3  mil- 
lion In  May  1974.  Official  forecasts  suggest 
that  for  every  beneficiary  of  the  program, 
one  or  two  others  may  also  be  qualified. 
Federal  costs  are  expected  to  climb  30  per 
cent  to  $6.5  billion  over  the  next  12  months. 

"The  bulk  of  the  people  are  still  low- 
Income,"  observes  program  Administrator 
Edward  J.  Hekman,  "but  a  certain  number 
are  Just  people  with  high  rent,  medical,  or 
disaster  costs."  Hekman  notes  that  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  the  number  of  food-stamp 
beneflclaries  not  receiving  other  forms  of 
public  assistance  exceeds  the  number  who 
are.  And  on  July  1,  an  additional  500,000  to 
800,000  nonpoor  became  eligible  for  food 
stamps  under  liberalized  Income  standards 
pegged  to  cost-of-living  increases. 

How  many  $16,000  families  qualify?  No  one 
knows,  since  eligibility  Is  pegged  not  to  gross 
Income  but  to  "net  Income" — income  left 
after  allowable  deductions  for  household, 
medical,  education,  and  other  expenses. 
Maximum  net-Income  eligibility  standards 
vary  with  family  size — $540  a  month  for  a 
for  a  family  of  four;  $926  a  month  for  a 
family  of  eight,  for  example.  A  famUy  can 
generally  figure  If  Its  gross  Income  Is  more 
than  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  net-Income 
maximums.  It's  not  eligible  for  assistance. 
But  families  with  higher  Incomes  can  qualify 
for  benefits  If  they  can  demonstrate  extraor- 
dinary exp>enses  such  as  medical  bills,  and 
meet  restrictions  on  allowable  assets. 

All  but  the  poorest  must  pay  a  specific 
portion  of  their  monthly  Income  toward  the 
purchase  of  food  stamps,  which  carry  a  value 
greater  than  the  price  paid  for  them — hence 
the  term  "bonus  coupons.*'  The  stamps  can 
be  used  like  cash  at  most  supermarkets.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  administers  the 
program  through  state  and  local  welfare 
offices — a  fact  that  Inhibits  many  working- 
class  families  from  participating. 

DODGING   THE   ISSUE 

In  a  report  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate,  the  Agriculture  Department  last 
week  acknowledged  that  food  stamps  have 
become  "a  major  Income-maintenance  pro- 
gram." But  It  skirted  the  larger  Issue  at  the 
request  of  the  White  House,  which  wants  to 
study  the  implications  that  any  major 
change  In  food-stamp  operations  would  have 
on  other  income-support  programs,  such  as 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
and  unemployment  compensation. 


Says  Art  Quern,  who  Is  co-ordinating  a  new 
Interagency  study  for  the  White  House  Do- 
mestic Council:  "Food  stamps  are  the  one 
program  available  to  people  without  regard 
to  whether  they're  disabled,  blind,  fatherless, 
elderly,  or  whatever."  To  Buckley,  that's  pre- 
cisely the  problem.  He  complains:  "We  are 
fast  approaching  a  point  at  which  a  third 
or  a  half  of  the  American  people  may  be 
eligible  for  this  form  of  public  assistance." 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISES  IN  OUR 
CITIES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
who  believes  in  America's  Federal  system 
of  Government  can  fail  to  be  dismayed 
by  the  financial  crises  facing  municipal- 
ities throughout  this  country.  Interven- 
tion in  local  affairs  by  State  and  Federal 
Governments  may  stave  off  bankruptcy 
but  it  also  detracts  from  the  local  auton- 
omy which  has  for  so  long  been  a  vital 
linchpin  in  our  democracy. 

How  did  our  cities  get  into  this  mess? 
Who  is  responsible?  It  has  become  clear 
that  there  is  more  to  the  crises  than  sim- 
ply declining  tax  bases  and  unemploy- 
ment. City  management  is  difficult  and 
costly.  It  is  also,  however,  becoming 
something  of  arcane  art,  if  you  can  be- 
lieve the  professional  writing  by  urban 
affairs  experts.  Between  them  and  the 
politicians  the  ordinary  citizen  becomes 
first  baffled  and  confused  and  then  apa- 
thetic. If  there  seems  to  be  no  common 
sense  applied  to  the  cities'  problems  and 
you  cannot  make  heads  or  tails  out  of  the 
budget,  it  is  unlikely  you  will  be  an  ac- 
tive, involved,  concerned  citizen.  The 
taxpayers  "drop  out,"  leaving  the  munic- 
ipal arena  to  special  interest  groups  who 
hire  urban  affairs  professionals  or  spe- 
cialized lawyers  to  fight  for  control  of 
the  city  treasury. 

Decentralized  government  is  the 
closest  we  will  ever  come  to  pure  democ- 
racy. I  believe  viable  municipal  gov- 
ernment can  survive  only  if  voter  apathy 
and  confusion  can  be  ended.  The  first 
step  that  must  be  taken  is  to  provide 
timely  and  comprehensible  information 
that  will  enable  citizens  to  hold  their  city 
officials  responsible  for  their  acts.  In 
this  regard  I  commend  to  your  consid- 
eration the  recent  suggestion  made  by 
David  Rockefeller  as  related  in  a  recent 
message  by  Robert  Hurleigh  on  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System  commentary. 
His  call  for  a  "municipal  report  card" 
deserves  serious  consideration  by  every- 
one who  cares  about  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcripts  of  Mr.  Hur- 
leigh's  broadcasts  of  July  8  and  9,  1975, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cripts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Httrleigh  Commentary  Jxtly  8,   1975 

This  is  Robert  F.  Hurleigh  speaking  from 
the  Mutual  studios  In  Washington.  I'll  have 
a  comment  on  "Municipal  report  cards"  In 
Just  one  minute. 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
has  been  In  session  In  Boston  this  week — 
and  among  those  Invited  to  address  the  May- 
ors was  David  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  The 
New  York  Banker  may  have  struck  a  note 
that  many  a  big-city  resident  will  applaud 


In  appealing  to  the  Mayors  to  become  more 
buslness-Uke,  and  more  results-oriented  In 
administering  the  affairs  of  their  cities.  In 
particular,  Mr.  Rockefeller  suggested  that 
city  administrations  should  be  held  account- 
able for  their  results,  measured  In  the  harsh, 
full  light  of  public  view,  and  recommended 
that  the  tax-paying  citizens  should  get  mu- 
nicipal report  cards  from  the  Mayors  which 
would  be  honest,  open  and  thorough. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Chairman  believes 
that  criteria  could  be  established  and  agreed 
upon  for  measuring  the  cost-efflclency  and 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  municipal  services, 
region  by  region  and  city  by  city.  This  wovdd 
bring  a  degree  of  competitiveness  among  the 
municipal  chief  executives  which  would  be 
healthy  for  both  the  administrators  and  the 
citizens  and  would  effectively  develop  a  pow- 
erful Incentive  to  create  new  concepts  and 
discard  old  methods  that  have  been  proven 
bankrupt  on  the  basis  of  actual  performance. 
David  Rockefeller  did  not  sav  it,  but  every 
citizen  of  any  large  American  city  knows 
that  too  many  Mayors  are  more  concerned 
with  being  popular — of  winning  votes  from 
large  "blocs"  than  in  developing  efficient 
operations.  But  David  Rockefeller  did  suggest 
that  there  is  a  similarity  between  a  business 
operation  and  a  city  administration. 

Granting  that  a  city  Is  concerned  with  the 
welfare,  convenience  safety  and  comfort  of 
Its  citizens,  the  New  York  Banker  told  the 
Mayors  that  business  doesn't  aim  simply  at 
profit,  but  must  find  ways  to  minimize  the 
cost  per  unit  of  its  product  in  order  to  re- 
main competitive  and  to  open  the  way  for 
better  wages  and  lower  prices,  as  well  as 
higher  earnings.  So.  too,  should  a  city  try 
to  reduce  costs  per  unit  of  performance.  Most 
city  administrators  feel  they  have  done  a 
good  Job  of  fiscal  planning  If  they  simply 
manage  to  balance  the  budget.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  suggestions  will 
be  welcome  to  those  city  residents  whose  tax 
bills  are  constantly  Increasing  through  every 
type  of  taxation  the  city  fathers  can  dream 
up.  and  when  deficits  appear  the  political 
answer  always  seems  to  be  to  put  another 
Increase  on  one  or  more  of  the  city  taxes. 

Thus,  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
for  municipal  report  cards— for  the  tax- 
payers to  compare  the  management  of  com- 
parable cities  and  to  have  an  equally  open 
view  of  where  their  own  cities  stand,  of  how 
the  cost  of  the  services  compare  and  whether 
the  people  who  manage  their  cities  are  de- 
livering results,  Is  Indeed  most  thought 
provoking  . . . 

So  goes  the  world  today. 

Hurleigh  Commentary  July  9,  1975 
This  Is  Robert  F.  Hurleigh  speaking  from 
the  Mutual  studios  in  Washington.  I'll  have 
a  comment  on  the  acceptance  of  reponsl- 
bility  in  Just  one  minute. 

Somewhere  In  the  back  pages  of  your  dally 
newspaper — usually  following  the  features, 
sports  and  possibly  the  comics— there  is  a 
business  and  financial  page  or  section.  Here 
you  will  find  the  drama  of  the  executive 
suite,  the  failures  as  well  as  the  successes. 
The  rewards  for  success  and  the  penalties 
for  failure.  And  in  business  It  Is  usually  the 
responsible  executive  who  Is  rewarded  or 
suffers  the  failures  of  his  company.  So  It 
Is  with  Lynn  Townsen.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation. 

Chrysler  has  had  three  very  bad  quarters 
and  expects  the  next  quarter  to  show  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  losses  before  the  company  can 
be  turned  around.  One  of  the  reasons  given 
by  some  analysts  for  Chrysler's  poorest  per- 
formance of  the  big  four  auto  makers  has 
been  the  failure  to  develop  smaller  cars  com- 
parable to  Its  competitors.  So  Mr.  Townsen. 
56  years  old,  has  decided  to  leave  the  com- 
pany and  win  take  early  retirement.  And  the 
stockholders  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  will  have 
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a  new  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Chrysler — as  wril  as  the  other  big  auto 
makers — has  suffered  the  combined  blows  of 
the  oil-embargo,  higher  gas  prices,  the  gen- 
eral recession  and  Inflation  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment ordered  environmental  and  safety 
controls  which  pushed  new  car  prices  higher 
at  the  very  time  the  other  debilitating  busi- 
ness factors  were  at  work.  But  the  report 
card  shows  that  Chrysler  had  the  lowest  per- 
centile of  its  competitors — and  the  top  man 
has  accepted  the  responsibility — and  has  re- 
signed. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  coincidental  that  the 
change  of  chief  executive  officers  at  Chrysler 
comes  on  the  very  day  that  the  Conference 
of  Mayors,  meeting  in  Boston,  were  pre- 
sented with  a  suggestion  that  the  cities  of 
our  country  should  consider  measuring  the 
decisions  of  their  mayors — their  administra- 
tors m  the  harsh,  full  light  of  public  view 
as  do  big  corporations  and  business  gener- 
ally. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago.  Detroit.  Los  An- 
geles. Houston  and  New  Tork  should  have 
an  equally  open  view  of  where  their  own 
cities  stand  and  should  know  how  the  cost 
of  their  services  compare  and  whether  the 
people  who  manage  their  cities  are  deliver- 
ing results.  The  suggested  Municipal  report 
cards  would  show  the  per  capita  cost  of  each 
service  rendered  to  the  citizens  and  how  the 
costs  of  one  city's  services  compare  to  an- 
other. The  cost-of-living  in  one  city  would 
be  considered  in  the  criteria  in  order  to  ob- 
tain fairness  in  the  reporting.  The  publlslilng 
of  comparative  costs  should  In^lre  effi- 
ciencies, innovations  and  effectiveness  in  the 
management  of  our  cities  and  give  the  hard- 
pressed  tax-paver  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
his  own  city  managers  are  doing. 
So  gtoes  the  world  today. 


CIA  REPORT  ON  APOLLO-SOYUZ 
MISSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
well  known  that  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  impending  ApoUo- 
Sosruz  mission.  For  over  a  year,  I  have 
reviewed  this  subject  as  Chairman  of  the 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  subcommittee  has  received  testi- 
mony from  NASA  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  on  the  safety  of  the  joint 
flight. 

In  response  to  niunerous  requests,  to- 
day I  am  releasing  a  summary  of  the 
CIA's  testimony  to  the  subcommittee.  Al- 
though this  is  not  a  subcommittee  re- 
port, there  being  disagreement  over  the 
seriousness  of  the  safety  hazard  and  cer- 
tain other  factors,  this  report  summarizes 
the  CIA  testimony  in  a  straightforward 
manner — emphasizing  the  CIA's  conclu- 
sions first  and  then  indicating  some  of 
the  other  data  that  might  give  one  pause 
for  concern. 

I  will  leave  it  up  to  my  colleagues  as 
to  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn 
from  this  summary  report.  As  for  my- 
self, I  continue  to  feel  that  the  entire 
episode  Is  a  waste  and  that  the  risk  to 
the  lives  of  our  astronauts  should  never 
have  been  undertaken. 

When  looking  closely  at  the  Soviet 
space  program  there  is  every  indication 
that  they  have  very  poor  quality  con- 
trol— they  just  cannot  perform  vital  mis- 
sions with  the  degree  of  excellence  and 
safety  necessary  for  manned  missions. 
They  have  had  far  too  many  failures— 
twice  as  many  as  the  United  States  by 


any  comparison.  Their  technology  is  far 
below  that  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  we  are  actually  providing 
them  technical  assistance  while  we  learn 
nothing  in  return. 

True,  it  will  be  a  grand  show.  The 
world  will  be  captivated  for  a  few  min- 
utes as  Soviet  cosmonauts  and  American 
astronauts  clasp  hands  and  exchange 
words  in  each  other's  language  far  above 
the  earth.  The  television  networks  will 
play  it  big.  once  again  showing  a  fasci- 
nation with  space  programs  that  may 
not  be  mirrored  in  the  American  public. 

And  NASA  will  make  the  most  of  the 
situation.  Already  there  is  talk  of  future 
joint  ventures.  Millions  more  in  tax  dol- 
lare  are  being  planned  away  for  some 
future  date.  The  present  flight  will  cost 
$225  million  alone.  How  many  millions 
lie  ahead  for  such  grant  jestures?  I  hesi- 
tate to  guess. 

Mr.  President,  having  shared  my  per- 
sonal feelings,  I  will  now  turn  to  the 
summary  report. 

SUMMARY    REPORT 

The  summary  indicates  the  CIA  re- 
ported that  although  the  Soviets  have 
experienced  many  space  problems,  the 
prospects  foi  a  successful  mission  are 
good. 

The  Soviet's  preparations  for  this  flight 
are  more  extensive  and  thorough  than 
previous  efforts.  Furthermore,  past  fail- 
ures have  occurred  at  a  phase  that  will 
not  jeopardize  U.S.  astronauts  should 
there  be  a  reoccurrence. 

Suggesting  caution  in  this  assessment 
Is  considerable  additional  evidence  sup- 
plied by  the  CIA  that  the  Soviets  have 
encountered  severe  problems  in  space 
and  their  technology  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  United  States  in  almost  every  cate- 
gory. 

The  Soyuz  rendezvous  and  docking  sys- 
tem has  failed  almost  half  the  time. 

The  current  level  of  Soviet  preparation 

still  is  below  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  threat  of  a  minor  fire  poses  a 

moderate  risk  to  the  ASTP  while  a  major 

fire  is  much  less  likely. 

Soviet  communications  are  not  up  to 
the  quality  of  U.S.  communications. 

Cosmonaut  training  and  groimd  con- 
trol crew  proficiency  are  inferior  to  that 
of  U.S.  counterparts. 

There  has  been  some  technology  flow 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the 
ASTP.  Future  joint  missions  would  pose 
more  of  a  potential  for  technology  drain. 
The  primary  advantage  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  the  ASTP  has  been  in  observing 
U.S.  management  and  program  opera- 
tional techniques. 

The  Soviet  lunar  program  has  pro- 
duced a  string  of  failures. 

In  summary,  the  United  States  has  a 
significant  technological  lead  over  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  following  areas:  Com- 
munications, management  and  quality 
control,  handling  of  emergency  situa- 
tions, launch  coordination  and  proce- 
dures, computerized  functions,  capability 
for  inflight  mission  changes,  space  medi- 
cine, and  crew  training. 

The  two  countries  are  about  equal  In 
tracking  capability,  envirorunental 
safety,  backup  systems  and  life  monitor- 
ing systems. 


In  view  of  these  facts,  I  again  urge 
NASA  to  request  that  the  current  Soviet 
mission  involving  the  Soyuz  and  Saylut  4 
spacecraft  be  deorbited  prior  to  the  link- 
up of  the  ASTP. 

Although  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  a 
successful  flight,  the  risks  remain  too 
high  in  my  opinion  for  manned  flight 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  questionable  ra- 
tionale for  detente. 

Space  should  be  used  to  solve  Earth 
problems  such  as  crop  management,  fish- 
ery resources,  communications,  pollution 
control,  and  mineral  and  oil  exploration. 
It  is  foolish  to  take  undue  chances  for  a 
program  that  costs  so  much — $225  mil- 
lion each  side — and  yet  produces  so  little. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Summary  op  CIA  Report  on  Soviet 
Readiness  To  Participate  in  ASTP 
The  5  April  launch  faUure  of  a  manned 
Soyuz  spacecraft  renewed  interest  in  the 
question  of  Soviet  readiness  to  participate 
in  the  ApoUo/Soyuz  mission  scheduled  for 
July  15,  1975.  Similar  attention  had  been 
focused  on  this  subject  several  other  times 
during  the  past  two  years  as  a  result  of 
failures  of  other  Soviet  man-related  space 
missions.  For  example,  in-flight  malfunctions 
occurred  aboard  two  unmanned  Salyut  space 
stations  in  1973,  and  Soyuz-15  failed  to  dock 
with  Salyut-3  last  August  16.  Earlier  history 
of  the  Sojmz  Program  includes  two  events 
more  catMtrophlc — the  deaths  of  the 
Soyuz- 1  and  Soyuz- 11  flight  crews  In  1967 
and  1971  respectively. 

As  a  result,  CIA  was  requested  to  provide 
an  overall  evaluation  of  the  Soyiiz  space- 
craft and  give  Its  view  as  to  Soviet  readiness 
to  safely  participate  in  the  Apollo/Soyuz 
mission.  The  CIA  was  a  logical  source  for 
this  evaluation  in  view  of  the  fact  -they 
have  studied  the  Soviet  space  program  since 
its  inception  in  the  late  1950s. 

In  summary,  CIA  reported  the  prospects 
for  successful  completion  of  the  Apollo/ 
Soyuz  Test  Program  (ASTP)  mission  are 
considered  to  be  good.  Although  incongruous 
when  compared  with  recent  Soviet  flight 
history,  the  CIA  pointed  out  that  Soviet 
preparations  for  ASTP,  including  spacecraft 
systems  testing  and  checkout  and  crew 
training,  have  been  more  extensive  and 
thorough  than  for  any  previous  Soviet 
mission. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  problems  the 
Soviets  have  had  on  past  missions  occurred 
at  phsises  of  the  missions  which  if  repeated 
on  the  ASTP  mission  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  U.S.  crew.  For  example,  the  5  April 
launch  failure,  if  repeated  in  July,  could 
well  affect  mission  completion,  but  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  U.S.  crew  from  a  safety 
standpoint.  Another  example  is  the  Soyuz-15 
docking  faUure.  During  ASTP,  the  Soviet 
spacecraft  will  passively  wait  for  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  to  rendezvous,  approach  and  dock 
with  it  and  there  will  be  no  dependence  upon 
the  Soviet  system  which  has  faUed  for  them 
almost  half  of  the  time. 

The  CIA  report  reviewed  the  performance 
of  each  of  the  primary  Soyuz  subsystems. 
Their  review  was  based  on  information 
obtained  on  more  than  two  dozen  manned 
and  unmanned  Soyuz  missions  conducted 
since  1966.  Each  subsystem  was  evaluated  In 
terms  of  its  potential  Impact  on  mission 
success  and  on  U.S.  astronaut  safety.  In 
spite  of  the  many  subsystem  problems  and 
relatively  poor  reliability  of  the  Soyuz  over 
the  years,  very  few  subsystems  Individually 
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bave  any  real  potential  effect  on  astronaut 
safety. 

A  number  of  failures  could  affect  the 
Soviet  crew,  like  a  reentry  malfunction  as 
on  Soyuz-1  or  Soyuz-11,  but  few  are  likely 
to  affect  the  safety  of  the  astronauts.  If  a 
Soviet  spacecraft  problem  does  occur,  based 
on  the  flight  performance  over  the  years,  it 
will  likely  be  at  a  time  which  does  not  affect 
Apollo.  Such  a  situation  would  likely  force 
the  mission  to  be  aborted  but  would  not 
affect  the  U.S.  ability  to  safely  return  Its 
crew. 

Although  recognizing  that  the  Soviets  are 
more  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  ASTP  than 
any  previous  flight,  several  additional  aspects 
of  the  Soviet  manned  space  program  should 
be  noted. 

The  current  level  of  Soviet  preparation 
still  is  below  that  of  the  U.S. 

Although  unlikely  to  create  a  hazard,  the 
Soviet  experience  with  rendezvous  and  dock- 
ing has  been  poor. 

The  threat  of  a  minor  fire  poses  a  moderate 
risk  to  the  ASTP  while  a  major  fire  Is  much 
less  likely. 

Soviet  communications  are  not  up  to  the 
quality  of  U.S.  communications. 

Cosmonaut  training  and  ground  crew 
proficiency  are  inferior  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
counterparts. 

There  has  been  some  technology  flow  to 
the  Soviets  as  a  result  of  the  ASTP.  Future 
Joint  projects  would  pose  more  of  a  potential 
for  technology  drain. 

The  primary  advantage  to  the  USSR  from 
the  ASTP  has  been  in  observing  U.S.  man- 
agement and  program  operational  tech- 
niques. 

The  Soviet  lunar  program  has  produced  a 
string  of  failures. 

In  summary,  the  U.S.  has  a  significant 
technological  lead  over  the  USSR  in  the 
following  areas:  communications,  manage- 
ment and  quality  control;  handling  emer- 
gency situations:  launch  coordinations  and 
procedures:  computerized  functions:  capa- 
bility for  inflight  mission  changes:  space 
medicine;  and  crew  training.  The  two  coun- 
tries are  about  equal  in  tracking  capability: 
environmental  safety:  back-up  systems:  and 
life  monitoring  systems. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  Soviet  technical 
deficiencies  I  have  strongly  recommended 
the  current  mission  involving  the  Soyuz  and 
Salyut  4  be  deorbited  prior  to  the  ASTP 
launch. 

Mr.  Carl  Ducket,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
CIA  for  Science  and  Technology,  reported, 
among  other  statements : 

"I  do  not  think  they  (the  USSR)  are  in 
good  shape  to  handle  two  missions  at  once 
from  the  command  point  of  view." 

This  warning  should  not  go  unheeded. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST— 1980 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  continues  to  be  an 
elusive  goal,  despite  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  his  administration.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  goal,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  continue  to  maintain  a  sharp, 
focused  perception  of  the  consequences 
of  failure. 

Justice  and  security  for  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors  are  more  than  just  nice 
words.  Achievement  of  these  ideals  can 
make  the  difference  between  a  strong 
United  States,  remaining  faithful  to  its 
basic  principles,  and  a  Nation  so  weak- 
ened by  continued  economic  and  Soviet 
pressures  that  abandonment  of  these 
principles  may  become  a  serious  policy 
consideration. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  will  allow  this  to  occur. 
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I  know  with  certainty  that  it  is  not 
necessary.  We  can  achieve  a  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  A  psace  based  on  U.N. 
Resolution  242  will  provide  Israel,  the 
Arab  nations,  and  the  United  States  with 
the  victory  that  each  is  seeking. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  distingiiished 
former  colleagues.  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbright,  has  written  a  scenario,  based 
on  his  wide  experience  and  knowledge, 
which  offers  insight  to  this  critical  issue. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  his  scenario 
for  the  Israeli  border  situation,  as  just 
one  example  of  how  time  may  not  work 
to  any  one  country's  best  interest. 

In  addition,  his  disturbing  picture  of 
the  use  of  American  troops  in  the  Middle 
East  should  sharpen  the  understanding 
of  many  of  us,  as  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  an  unbalanced  or  unjust 
Middle  East  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  former 
Senator  Fulbright's  scenario  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  another 
article  which  he  wrote  earlier  entitled 
"American  Interests  in  the  Middle  East." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  13,  1975] 

Fulbright's  1980  Mtodle  East  Scenario 

(By  J.  WUUam  Fulbright) 

One  morning  in  the  early  summer  of  1980 
I  sat  at  my  desk  contemplating  an  invita- 
tion: "Dear  Mr.  Fulbright:  The  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Peace  and  Justice  in  the  Middle  East 
Invite  you  to  be  a  featured  speaker  at  their 
forthcoming  rally  on  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment grounds.  As  you  may  know,  this  rally 
is  expected  to  be  the  climactic  event  in  the 
three  years'  crusade  to  end  American  military 
Involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  An  attend- 
ance of  at  least  half  a  million  concerned 
Americans  is  anticipated. 

"In  addition  to  popular  folk  singers  and 
one  of  the  nation's  top  rock  bands,  the  pro- 
gram will  feature  five  of  the  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  presidential  nomination  at  next 
month's  Democratic  Convention.  All  five  were 
also  candidates  in  1976,  and  each  will  offer  a 
plan  for  the  extrication  of  the  United  States 
from  the  military  quagmire  In  the  Middle 
East.  One  of  the  candidates,  hitherto  regarded 
as  an  all-out  supporter  of  Israel,  will  lead  a 
ceremonial  burning  of  the  notorious  "letter 
of  the  76'  of  May  1975.  in  which  76  senators 
had  called  for  all-out  military  support  of 
Israel.  Although  you  are  no  longer  in  politics, 
we  believe  that  your  long  interest  in  the 
Middle  East  entitles  you  to  participate  in  an 
event  which  we  feel  sure  will  rock  the  White 
House  to  its  foundation." 

Momentarily  undecided  on  whether  to  ac- 
cept the  Invitation,  I  reflected  on  the  events 
of  the  preceding  flve  years : 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1975  and  the  flrst 
half  of  1976,  most  of  the  Arab  leaders  stated 
publicly  their  willingness  to  accept  Israel  as 
a  permanent  Jewish  state  within  its  borders 
of  1967.  Even  the  PLO  leadership  conceded 
privately  that  Palestine  aspirations  would 
have  to  be  conflned  to  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  strip.  Israel,  however,  with  solid  backing 
from  the  United  States  Congress,  held  out  for 
"defensible"  borders,  the  exact  extent  of 
which  she  was  unprepared  to  define  but 
which  were  generally  understood  to  include 
the  eastern  part  of  Sinai,  the  Golan  Heights, 
some  parts  of  the  West  Bank  with  the  right 
to  establish  Israeli  military  installations  in 
the  relinquished  portion,  and  east  Jerusalem, 
which  was  held  to  be  "non- negotiable." 

In  the  fall  of  1976,  following  several  abor- 
tive renewals  of  step-by-step  diplomacy  and 
the  final  collapse  of  the  Geneva  peace  confer- 


ence, the  "Second  Yom  Kippur  War" — or,  as 
It  is  sometimes  called,  the  "Ten  Days'  War" — 
biu-st  upon  the  Middle  East  without  warn- 
ing. It  is  still  not  known  whether  the  war 
began  with  an  Arab  surprise  attack  or  an 
Israeli  pre-emptive  attack,  but  despite  fear- 
ful casualties  and  the  havoc  wrought  by  sev- 
eral missile  strikes  on  Tel  Aviv  and  even 
heavier  missile  strikes  on  Cairo  and  Damas- 
cus, the  Israeli  Army  won  a  stunning  vic- 
tory on  all  fronts  after  10  days  of  hard  fight- 
ing. On  the  tenth  day  the  Soviet-American 
mediation  team  commissioned  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  secured  a  cease-fire, 
with  Israeli  forces  positioned  Just  outside  of 
Cairo,  Damascus  and  Amman. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  war  the  Arab  oil- 
producing  states  imposed  an  embargo  on  all 
NATO  countries  France  and  Portugal  man- 
aged to  escape  the  effects  of  the  embargo  by 
promptly  denouncing  the  NATO  treaty  and 
withdrawing  from  the  Atlantic  alliance.  The 
embargo  continued  after  the  cease-fire,  and 
by  the  third  month  the  affected  Western  na- 
tions were  in  severe  economic  crisis.  Unem- 
ployment in  West  Germany  reached  10  per- 
cent, and  in  Italy,  following  civil  disorders 
1x1  Rome  and  Milan,  the  government  re- 
signed and  was  replaced  by  a  popular  front 
of  Communist  and  left-wing  Socialists. 

The  United  States,  still  producing  60  per- 
cent of  its  own  oil  requirements,  was  least 
affected.  Unemployment  held  steady  at  15 
percent,  but  the  United  States  government 
found  it  necessary  to  repudiate  previous 
emergency  oil-sharing  agreements  with  Its 
allies. 

On  the  flrst  day  of  the  fifth  month  of  the 
embargo,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
went  on  national  television  to  announce  that 
at  that  very  moment  United  States  marines 
and  paratroopers  were  landing  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  coast  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
to  occupy  the  coastal  oil  fields.  The  action, 
he  said,  was  being  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  a  long  standing  Pentagon  contingency 
plan,  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  emer- 
gency procedures  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

The  oil  fields,  the  President  emphasized, 
would  be  occupied  only  temporarily — "until 
the  oil  producers  come  to  their  senses" — and 
the  oil  would  be  extracted  and  sold  by  the 
occupying  authority  as  an  "international 
public  trust."  Several  days  later  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  applauding  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  The  resolution  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  435  to  0  in  the  House  and  by  a 
vote  of  98  to  2  in  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  Lindings  were  not  a 
complete  surprise.  Through  an  Inexplicable 
breach  of  security,  the  Saudis  and  Kuwaitis 
had  gained  24  hours'  advance  notice  of  the 
landings,  and  by  the  time  the  marines  and 
paratroopers  were  on  the  ground  gisjantlc  oil 
fires  were  raging  across  the  Ghawar  and 
Burgan  fields,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
occupying  force,  on  the  surface  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  as  the  result  of  the  demolition 
of  sub-surface  oil  facilities. 

Through  the  skill  and  heroic  efforts  of 
highly  trained  oil  fire-fighting  teams  flo.vn 
\:\  from  Texas,  most  of  the  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished within  three  months  and  within 
another  month,  by  mld-1977.  production  was 
back  to  half  of  its  pre-embargo  capacity  and 
rapidly  increasing. 

It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1977.  how- 
ever, that  Persian  Gulf  oil  was  again  reach- 
ing world  markets,  owing  to  the  blockage 
of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  by  two  sunken 
supertankers  which  had  been  torpedoed 
by  PT  boats  manned  by  Arab     terrorists. 

The  "International  Petroleum  Authority" 
which  hid  been  set  up  to  run  the  oil  fields— 
with  membership  consisting  of  the  United 
States.  Bolivia.  Paraguay  and  the  Dominican 
Republic — announced  in  January  1978  that, 
owing  to  the  costs  of  security,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  anti-terrorist  oper.itions.  it  would 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  price  of  oil  $1  a  bar- 
rel above  the  OPEC  price  of  1975.  TlJis.  how- 
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ever,  was  only  a  temporary  measure.  It  was 
announced,  and  the  Authority,  as  required 
by  Its  charter,  would  continue  to  treat  the 
oil  it  extracted  and  sold  as  an  '■international 
public  trust." 

An  Arab  summit  conference  held  at  Khar- 
toum in  the  winter  of  1978  resulted  In  a 
declaration  of  "Jehad" — or  holy  war— against 
America  and  American  interests  all  over  the 
world.  The  Khartoum  declaration  also  for- 
mally revoked  previous  offers  to  settle  v.lth 
Israel  on  the  basis  of  the  borders  of  1967, 
insisting  Instead  on  the  original  United  Na- 
tions partition  plan  of  1947. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  a  series  of 
terrorist  attacks  against  Americans  occurred 
In  various  parts  of  the  world.  Three  Ameri- 
can embassies  were  bombed  and,  despite  new 
security  measures,  two  American  aircraft 
were  hijacked  on  trans-Atlantic  flights.  In 
the  spring  of  1978  bombings  occurred  In 
Chicago  New  York,  and  in  National  Airport 
m  Washington,  D.C.,  all  with  substantial  loss 
of  life.  After  each  of  these  outrages,  the 
clandestine  radio  of  the  terrorist  "Arab  Lib- 
eration Organization"  claimed  responsibility. 

The  United  States  government  responded 
to  these  provocations  In  several  ways.  After 
an  extended,  acrimonious  debate,  the  Con- 
gress by  narrow  majorities  authorized  the 
President  to  send  50,000  additional  troops  to 
bolster  our  security  forces  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  additional  naval  units  were  sent 
to  patrol  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

New  measures  also  were  taken  to  deal  with 
domestic  terrorism.  Acting  on  the  report  of 
a  special  study  mission  which  had  been  sent 
to  Israel  to  study  airport  security,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  announced  that  all  pas- 
sengers on  domestic  flights  would  be  required 
to  check  In  two  hours  ahead  of  flight  time 
for  security  checks.  Congress  also  adopted 
legislation  Imposing  a  mandatory  death  pen- 
alty for  all  persons  convicted  of  acts  of 
terrorism. 

Throughout  the  years  1978  and  1979,  de- 
spite repeated  pleas  by  the  President  for 
"patience"  and  "fortitude,"  public  support 
for  the  administration's  Middle  East  policy 
waned  steadUy.  In  the  trail  of  public  opinion, 
congressional  opinion  followed.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  additional  30,000  men 
for  the  Middle  East  security  force  encoim- 
tered  rough  sledding  In  Congress.  In  April 
1979,  the  "Young  Americans  for  Peace  and 
Justice  In  the  Middle  East"  announced  still 
another  march  on  Washington.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee opened  hearings  on  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  "Persian  Gulf  Resolution." 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  polls  showed 
the  President's  popularity  at  a  new  low  of 
27  percent,  while  support  for  Israel  stood 
only  slightly  higher  at  29  percent.  A  special 
caucus  of  liberal  Democrats  In  the  House 
and  Senate  adopted  a  cautiously  worded  res- 
olution calling  on  Israel — "for  the  sake  of 
world  peace" — to  "consider"  whether  It  could 
withdraw  to  the  1947  partition  line  In  ex- 
change for  an  American  guarantee. 

The  Middle  East  became  the  dominant 
Issue  In  the  1980  presidential  primaries.  In 
an  obvious  effort  to  Influence  the  election, 
the  Arab  Liberation  Organization  announced 
In  February  a  new  worldwide  ofl'ensive  against 
the  United  States.  There  followed  terrorist 
outbreaks  In  Houston  and  Boston,  and  a 
hand-flred  missile  of  apparent  Soviet  origin 
did  heavy  damage  to  the  American  embassy 
In  Tokyo. 

In  the  wake  of  these  events  the  Incum- 
bent President's  popularity  plunged  still 
farther,  and  support  for  Israel  dropped  to  a 
new  low  of  23  percent.  By  the  time  of  the 
California  primary  in  June,  all  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  had  called  upon  Israel  to 
withdraw  to  the  1947  partition  line.  "It  Is  no 
more  than  morality  requires,"  said  the  Wash- 
ington Post  In  an  editorial. 

So  matters  stood  as  I  penned  my  reply  to 


the  Young  Americans  for  Peace  and  Justice 
In  the  Middle  East. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  must  decline  your  Invitation  to  speak 
at  your  forthcoming  rally.  As  you  know,  I 
am  retired  from  politics  and  I  think  it  best 
to  leave  crusades  to  the  young  and  to  others 
still  actively  Involved.  Furthermore,  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  fully  concur  In  the 
stated  alms  of  your  organization.  Although 
I  favor  a  prompt  and  orderly  American  mili- 
tary withdrawal  from  the  Middle  East,  I  still 
adhere  to  my  long-standing  conviction  that 
Israel  Is  entitled  to  a  secure  national  ex- 
istence within  its  borders  of  1967. 1  am  aware 
that  this  view  Is  generally  considered  out- 
moded, but  I  adhere  to  It  in  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  must  honor  Its  solemn 
commitments. 

"Finally,  at  a  time  when  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  the  cumulative  effects  of  Viet- 
nam, Watergate  and  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  ought  to 
stand  by  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours,  J.  W.  F\ilbrlght." 


[From   the  Washington  Post,  July  7,   1975] 

American  Interests  in  the  Middle  East 
(ByJ.  W.Pulbrlght) 

In  his  speech  at  Atlanta  on  June  24,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  pointed  to  the 
range  of  vital  American  Interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — the  security  of  Israel,  access  to 
Arab  oil,  the  strain  on  the  Western  alliance 
posed  by  each  successive  crisis,  the  threat 
to  the  world  economy  of  a  new  oil  crisis,  and 
the  chronic  danger  of  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  "must  do  Its  utmost  to 
protect  all  Its  Interests  In  the  Middle  East." 

Having  recently  returned  from  an  extend- 
ed tour  of  the  Middle  East,  I  am  flUed  with 
a  strong  sense  of  both  the  import  and  ur- 
gency of  the  Secretary's  observations.  Time  Is 
working  against  us,  and  against  our  Interests. 

To  see  why.  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  all 
of  our  interests  In  the  Middle  East.  The  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  and  the  oil  problem  are  not 
only  related  but  Inseparable.  Israel  is  largely 
a  creation  of  the  conscience  of  the  West,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  United  States;  for  that 
reason  alone,  her  survival  qualifies  as  an 
American  national  Interest.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  a  most  vital  Interest  in  access  to 
Arab  oil — all  the  more  as  the  Gulf  States 
account  for  a  steadily  rising  portion  of  our 
Imports  and  Congress  shows  little  inclination 
to  enact  measures  for  meaningful  energy- 
conservation.  Logic  suggests  that  if  we  are 
to  give  all-out  support  to  current  Israeli  pol- 
icy, we  should  be  taking  drastic  measures  of 
energy  conservation  against  the  inevitable 
embargo;  or  If  we  are  to  allow  our  depend- 
ency on  Persian  Gulf  oil  to  continue  to  In- 
crease at  Its  present  rate.  It  would  be  pru- 
dent to  draw  back  from  our  financial  and  po- 
litical support  of  continued  Israeli  occupa- 
tion of  Arab  lands. 

The  problem  of  statecraft  Is  to  avoid  this 
unpalatable  choice  by  reconciling  our  Israeli 
and  Arab  Interests,  surely  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  drift,  or  be  maneuvered.  Into  a  po- 
sition In  which  one  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
other.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  these  Inter- 
ests is  by  bringing  the  Arab  states  and  Israel 
to  a  settlement. 

The  status  quo  is  not  benign.  It  Is  not  al- 
lowing tensions  to  abate;  on  the  contrary, 
it  fosters  a  steady  and  accelerating  slide  to- 
ward war.  The  Secretary  was.  If  anything, 
understating  the  matter  when  he  said  at 
Atlanta  that  "we  are  now  at  a  point  where 
there  must  be  a  turn  either  toward  peace  or 
toward  new  crises."  Virtually  every  Arab 
leader  I  met  on  my  trip  expressed  not  just 
apprehension  but  certainly  that  If  significant 
progress  toward  a  settlement  does  not  come 
soon,  war  will  follow  within  a  year  or  so,  and 
with  It  a  new  oil  embargo. 


The  principal  Arab  countries — Including 
Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia— are 
all  led  by  moderate  and  responsible  men. 
These  leaders  are  united  In  a  consensus  for 
making  peace  with  Israel  on  the  basis  of  the 
1967  borders.  All  of  them  say  so,  explicitly 
and  without  qualification,  and  the  head  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  Yasser 
Arafat  says  so,  too,  guardedly  and  by  indirec- 
tion but,  to  my  ear,  vmmlstakably.  The  emer- 
gence of  this  consensus  for  the  acceptance 
of  Israel  Is  the  most  Important  and  promising 
development  In  the  Arab  world  since  the  1967 
war.  It  has  created  what  Arab  leaders  de- 
scribe as  a  "golden  opportunity"  for  peace. 

Emphatic  as  they  are  In  pointing  to  this 
"golden  opportunity,"  Arab  leaders  are  no 
less  emphatic  that.  If  not  seized  upon  now, 
the  opportunity  will  soon  be  lost,  perhaps 
irretrievably.  As  In  our  own  politics,  no  ap- 
proach to  a  problem — especially  a  risky  and 
controversial  one — can  be  pressed  Indefinitely 
If  It  does  not  bring  results.  The  continued 
occupation  of  Arab  lands  is  a  threat  not  only 
to  Arab  moderation  but  to  the  moderate  lead- 
ers themselves.  Mr.  Arafat  hints  that  he  could 
be  more  forthcoming  If  he  had  something  to 
show  for  It  and  also  warns  that  if  he  does  not 
succeed  he  will  be  replaced  by  extremists. 
One  also  hears — with  disturbing  frequency- 
warnings  that  President  Sadat  himself  may 
be  in  trouble  If  he  does  not  soon  achieve  some 
progress  toward  peace. 

The  stakes  are  high,  either  for  disaster  or, 
as  is  not  always  sufficiently  recognized,  for 
great  good.  If  there  is  another  war,  it  may 
well  bring  on  difficulties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  will  surely  bring  an  embargo, 
which  In  turn  could  precipitate  the  disinte- 
gration of  our  alliances  with  Europe  and 
Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  Saudi  Arabia,  with  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  has  offered 
the  United  States  a  degree  of  cooperation  and 
assured  access  to  Its  oU  that  arouses  the  envy 
of  all  other  Industrialized  countries.  The 
Saudis  do  not  propose,  nor  would  we  desire, 
privileged  or  discriminatory  access  to  their 
oil,  but  they  do  offer  us — and  It  is  entirely 
proper  that  we  should  accept — a  unique  re- 
lationship based  upon  assured  oil  supply, 
large-scale  Investment  of  oil  revenues  In  the 
United  States,  and  primary  reliance  upon 
American  technology  for  the  development  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  A  Saudi-American  association 
of  this  kind  could  also  serve  as  an  economic 
nucleus  that  would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Including  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Also  of  great  Importance  Is  the 
fact  that  almost  all  of  Saudi  Arabia's  vast  oil 
reserves  are  explored  and  extracted  by  a  high- 
ly efficient  American  company  with  excellent 
relations  with  the  Saudi  government.  It  1> 
staffed  primarily  by  Americans,  is  American 
in  its  orientation,  and  qualifies  thereby  as  a 
solid  asset  to  the  national  Interest. 

There  are  two  basic  problems  with  re- 
spect to  our  reliance  on  Arab  oil:  supply 
and  price.  The  problem  of  supply— which  Is 
to  say,  the  threat  of  embargo — is  wholly  a 
function  of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  If  that 
Is  resolved,  there  Is  no  further  threat  of  em- 
bargo. The  problem  of  price  is  also  related 
to  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  A  settlement 
could  not  be  expected  to  result  In  an  Im- 
mediate, sizable  price  rollback,  nor  would 
It  detach  Saudi  Arabia  from  OPEC.  It  would, 
however,  eliminate  the  only  outstanding  is- . 
sue  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia — especially  if  provision  were  made 
for  the  restoration  of  East  Jerusalem  to  one 
form  or  another  of  Arab  sovereignty.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Saudi  Arabia  would 
almost  certainly  draw  closer  to  the  United 
States  and  become  more  amenable  to  our  in- 
fluence, making  the  problem  of  oil  prices 
far  more  susceptible  of  reasonable  accom- 
modation. 

Except  from  Israel  herself,  there  Is  a  vir- 
tual world  consensus  as  to  the  main  outlines 
of  a  Middle  East  settlement:  an  Israeli  wlUi- 
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drawal  to  the  borders  of  1967  with  Insub- 
stantial variations;  a  Palestinian  state  com- 
prising the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  either 
separate  or  in  association  with  Jordan  as  the 
Palestinians  may  choose;  the  permanent  or 
Indefinite  demilitarization  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  of  much  or  all  of  Slnal  including 
Shann  el-3helkh,  and  of  much  or  all  of  the 
West  Bank;  the  stationing  In  the  demilitar- 
ized zones  of  U.N.  Forces  which  could  not 
be  removed  except  with  the  consent  of  both 
Bides;  and  great  power  guarantees  of  the 
settlement,  preferably  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  supple- 
mented if  necessary  by  a  solid  and  explicit 
American  guarantee  of  Israel. 

A  settlement  along  these  lines  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  principal  Arab  parties  and 
also  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Arab  con- 
sensus for  the  acceptance  of  Israel  has  been 
repeatedly  signaled  by  the  Arab  leaders. 
King  Khalid  put  It  this  way:  "The  Arabs 
have  learned  to  be  moderate,  reasonable. 
Gone  are  the  days  of  Nasser's  period  when 
the  Arabs  threatened  to  exterminate  the 
Israelis."  No  less  significant  is  the  Soviet 
declaration  of  wilUness  to  guarantee  Israel. 
As  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  put  it  at  a 
dinner  in  Moscow  on  April  23  for  Syrian 
Foreign  Minister  Khaddam:  "Israel  may  get. 
If  it  so  wishes,  the  strictest  guarantees  with 
the  participation — under  an  appropriate 
agreement — of  the  Soviet  Union."  As  noted, 
the  Arab  consensus  will  not  survive  In- 
definitely if  It  brings  no  rewards;  nor  can  we 
count  on  the  Soviets  to  renew  their  offer  to 
cooperate  if  we  do  not  hold  them  to  It  now. 

The  settlement  would  not  need  to  be  Im- 
plemented at  once.  President  Sadat  and  other 
Arab  leaders  Indicate  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  have  It  implemented  over  a  period 
of  years,  step-by-step — provided  It  were  un- 
derstood that  such  a  settlement,  and  noth- 
ing less,  were  the  Eigreed  objective. 

A  settlement  of  the  kind  described  would 
redeem  and  reconcile  the  American  Interests 
at  stake  and,  I  feel  certain,  Is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  Israel  as  well.  Israel  will  be  se- 
cure only  when  she  gains  acceptcmce  as  a 
normal  state  in  the  Middle  East,  in  which 
event  she  would  almost  certainly  become  the 
scientific  and  technological  leader  of  the  re- 
gion. The  Arabs  offer  that — or  a  start  toward 
that — now,  but  It  Is  far  from  certain  that 
they  will  continue  to  offer  It  as  they  gain 
in  military  and  technological  capacity.  The 
advantage  of  Israel  is  transient:  a  poptilatlon 
far  more  advanced  than  those  of  her  neigh- 
bors in  technology  and  organization.  The 
Arabs,  however,  are  advancing  rapidly  In  edu- 
cation and  technological  skills,  and  when 
these  are  added  to  their  vastly  greater  num- 
bers and  wealth,  the  balance  of  power  will 
swing  in  their  favor.  In  that  eventuality, 
Israel  will  become  less  and  less  secure  despite 
the  retention  of  "defensible  borders"  and 
will  of  course  be  thrown  Into  steadily  greater 
dependence  upon  the  United  States. 

As  matters  now  stand,  our  commitment  to 
Israel  Is  open-ended:  We  are  providing  the 
material  means  for  an  Israeli  policy  that  Is 
beyond  our  control — a  policy  that,  by  all  in- 
dications, Is  carrying  both  Israel  and  the 
United  States  toward  a  major  new  crisis.  An 
American  guarantee  of  an  agreed  settlement, 
on  the  other  hand,  wovUd  clarify  an  ambigu- 
ous commitment,  bringing  it  clearly  within 
the  scope  of  our  national  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  Israel  with  the  greatest 
possible  security  under  the  circumstances 
that  exist  In  the  area.  As  one  thoughtful 
observer  remarked:  "The  only  secure  borders 
are  those  which  are  accepted  by  one's  neigh- 
bors." 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  alarm- 
ist accounts   have  surfaced   in  recent 


months  about  the  financial  condition  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds. 

Unfortunately,  these  articles  have  only 
caused  needless  anxiety  and  concern  for 
millions  of  retirees  and  workers — instead 
of  contributing  to  any  meaningful  dia- 
log concerning  the  future  of  the  social 
security  program. 

In  the  past,  critics  of  social  security 
have  raised  similar  charges.  They  were 
discredited  then,  and  they  will  be  now. 

Persons  who  claim  that  social  security 
Is  on  the  verge  of  financial  collapse  are 
really  doing  a  disservice  to  our  Nation. 

Social  security  is  sound,  and  it  is  serv- 
ing all  Americans  well. 

The  program  can,  of  course,  be  Im- 
proved. This  is  a  major  reason  that  the 
Committee  on  Aging  is  now  conducting 
hearings  on  "Future  Directions  in  Social 
Security." 

But  a  discussion  of  this  kind  is  very 
different  from  assertions  that  the  system 
is  bankrupt  or  doomed  to  collapse. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note,  however,  that 
articles  have  appeared  recently  to  set  the 
record  straight  concerning  the  charges 
directed  at  social  security. 

One  such  accoimt  is  about  "The  Social 
Security  Scare,"  appearing  in  the  June 
issue  of  People  and  Taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  People  &  Taxes,  June  1976) 

The  Social  Security  Scase — Unwinding  the 

SociAi,  Secdbitt  Myth 

(By  Samantha  Senger) 

The  social  security  system  has  been  re- 
ceiving a  lot  of  publicity  lately,  due  to  pro- 
jected deficits  in  the  system.  Newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  claiming  that  the  trust 
fvmd  is  unsound,  or  that  the  system  Is  bank- 
rupt, have  caused  fears  that  workers  In  the 
future  may  not  get  the  retirement  Income 
they  have  been  counting  on. 

None  of  that  is  true.  The  social  security 
system  will  continue  to  meet  obligations  in 
the  future.  The  fears  come  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  type  of  system  It  Is — 
commentators  try  to  evaluate  It  as  a  stand- 
ard Insurance  program  which  should  have  a 
certain  percentage  of  reserves  against  fu- 
ture liabilities.  Social  security  is  not  set  up 
that  way. 

the  common   myth 

The  common  myth  Is  that  social  security 
Is  a  contributory  insurance  and  pension  plan, 
which  holds  each  worker's  contributions  in 
a  trust  fund  until  the  worker  retires.  But, 
given  the  size  of  the  program,  it  would  be  an 
impossible  drain  on  the  financial  assets  of 
the  country  If  the  money  collected  by  the 
payroll  tax  were  actually  to  be  taken  out  of 
circulation  and  saved  In  a  separate  ac- 
count for  perhaps  40  years.  For  example,  last 
year  alone  a  total  of  $67.7  billion  was  col- 
lected, about  one-fourth  of  total  federal 
budget  receipts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  system  Is  financed  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  so  that  today's  work- 
ers are  paying  for  the  retirement  benefits  of 
yesterday's  workers.  Since  future  benefits  will 
be  paid  by  future  workers,  the  reliability  of 
the  system  depends  only  on  the  government's 
ability  to  collect  taxes.  Social  security  bene- 
fits, therefore,  are  not  in  Jeopardy.  The  fact 
that  the  trust  fimd  Is  losing  money  may 
be  a  cause  for  concern,  but  not  alarm. 

ACTS    AS    BT7TFEB 

In  some  ways,  that  Is  what  the  trust  fund 
Is  there  for — the  fund  Is  only  meant  to  act 


as  a  buffer  to  keep  the  flow  of  benefits  steady. 
This  relatively  small  fund — about  $46  bil- 
lion— collects  excess  payments  in  good  years 
and  pays  the  difference  In  poor  years  to  as- 
siire  this  flow. 

Due  to  a  number  of  factors  In  our  re- 
cent economic  history,  the  past  few  years 
have  been  poor  ones — high  vmemployment 
cuts  the  amounts  collected,  and  the  rising 
cost  of  living  forces  higher  benefits.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  projected  deficit — to  come  out  of 
the  trust  fund — of  $3.0  billion  In  1975.  If  this 
deficit  continues  and  Increases  over  the  years, 
the  trust  fund  will  be  exhausted  by  the  early 
1980's. 

ESTIMATED  SHORT-RANGE  TRUST  FUNDS  OPERATIONS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


Trust 

Loss 

Year 

Income 

Outgo 

fund 

net 

1975 

66.5 

69.5 

45.9 

-3.0 

1976 

72.3 

78.1 

42.9 

-5.8 

1977 

81.8 

87.5 

37.1 

-5.8 

1978 

91. 1 

97.1 

31.3 

-6.0 

1979 

100.3 

107.1 

25.4 

-6.8 

1980 

109. 1 

116.8 

18.6 

-7.7 

Even  If  the  trust  fund  Is  allowed  to  be  to- 
tally depleted  (which  Is  most  unlikely— the 
prediction  of  one  year  of  deficit  has  spawned 
a  number  of  urgent  proposals  and  hearings) 
the  rest  of  the  system  could  continue  with- 
out it,  and  the  bulk  of  social  security  pay- 
ments would  still  be  made.  At  worst,  the  long 
range  deficit  Is  projected  to  be  about  5.3%. 
This  means  that  with  no  trust  fund  at  all, 
the  system  could  still  meet  Sb'/c  of  Its  obli- 
gations. 

But  nobody  is  proposing  that  the  system 
be  run  that  way,  and  the  Congress  and  Ad- 
ministration are  looking  for  a  better  financ- 
ing system  for  the  program.  While  witnesses 
at  hearings  before  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — Including  the  Social  Security 
Commissioner,  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  a  panel 
of  Independent  economists  and  actuaries — 
did  not  agree  on  the  precise  action  necessary, 
they  all  agreed  that  the  system  is  sound  and 
will  continue  to  pay  the  benefits  It  Is  ex- 
pected to. 

Most  of  the  experts  also  agreed  on  the 
causes  of  the  deficit.  The  primary  one  seems 
to  be  the  economy,  which  accounts  for  almost 
2%  of  the  5.3%  deficit.  Their  estimates  are 
based  on  a  6%  increase  In  average  earnings 
and  a  4"„  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex (CPI). 

automatic   ESCALATOR  CLAUSE 

The  general  state  of  the  economy  also  in- 
creases the  benefits  paid,  since  the  social  se- 
curity law  now  has  an  automatic  escalator 
clause  In  it  so  that  the  benefits  Increase  as 
the  CPI  Increases.  This  "Indexing"  system 
was  enacted  in  1972.  Prior  to  that,  the  law 
had  to  be  amended  each  time  It  was  neces- 
sary to  upgrade  the  benefits.  The  delays 
proved  to  be  a  great  hardship  on  many  of  the 
30  million  Americans  who  receive  social  se- 
curity. It  also  made  the  system  very  political- 
ly vulnerable — large  increases  in  election 
years  could  be  used  to  Influence  the  senior 
citizen's  votes. 

The  indexing  scheme  that  was  enacted  in 
1972  was  heavily  criticized  by  most  of  the  ex- 
perts, not  because  benefits  Increase  automat- 
ically, but  because  the  formula  chosen  to  do 
this  Is  Incorrect.  The  complicated  formula 
results  in  a  sort  of  double  indexing,  because 
it  not  only  Increases  the  benefits  but  also  In- 
creases the  wage  base  upon  which  those  bene- 
fits are  later  computed.  The  result  Is  that  by 
the  beginning  of  the  next  centun*.  If  the 
wage  and  price  Increases  continue  as  pro- 
jected, a  worker  might  be  able  to  retire  with 
a  social  security  payment  higher  than  her  or 
his  Income  Immediately  before  retirement. 
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Aside  from  the  obvious  burdens  of  finan- 
cing such  a  system,  the  formula  Is  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  consumer  price  Index  that  It  Is 
almost  unpredictable.  Having  so  many  eco- 
nomic variables  that  are  Impossible  to  accu- 
rately predict  makes  the  projections  for  the 
future  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the  sys- 
tem very  difficult  to  estimate.  These  varia- 
bles could  mean  astronomical  payroll  tax  in- 
creases, so  that  workers  75  years  In  the  future 
will  be  paying  as  much  as  23%  of  their  In- 
come to  support  the  retirees. 

Most  of  the  experts  recommend  changing 
this  formula  so  that  only  benefits  will  rise 
with  the  CPI.  The  congressional  committee 
has  commissioned  a  study  by  several  inde- 
pendent actuaries  and  an  economist  to  an- 
alyze this  and  other  formulas  and  recom- 
mend a  suitable  plan. 

Another  factor  which  Is  contributing  to 
the  deficit  is  the  birth  rate,  which  has  drop- 
ped In  the  last  ten  years.  During  the  post- 
war "baby  boom"  of  1940  to  1965,  the  aver- 
age fertility  rate  rose  to  a  high  of  3.7  chil- 
dren per  woman.  That  rate  has  dropped  by 
a  half,  down  to  1.85,  due  mostly  to  changed 
life  styles  and  Improved  birth  control  meth- 
ods. Demographic  predictions  for  the  future 
years  vary  but  the  fertility  rate  Is  generally 
expected  to  stabilize  at  about  2.1,  which  Is 
the  rate  required  to  maintain  a  stable  popu- 
lation size.  The  trustees  are  counting  on  an 
immediate  upswing  but  the  advisory  panel 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  thinks 
the  fertility  rate  will  decline  even  further 
to  1.6  in  1980  before  starting  a  slow  Increase 
up  to  2.1. 

LONG  RANGE  PROBLEMS 

What  all  that  means  for  social  security  Is 
that  when  the  workers  born  during  the  baby 
boom  are  ready  to  retire,  there  will  be  a  lot 
fewer  workers  to  support  them.  Right  now 
there  are  roughly  100  contributing  workers 
for  every  30  people  receiving  social  security. 
With  the  combined  effects  of  more  old  and 
fewer  young  people,  that  will  change  to  more 
than  45  retirees  to  be  supported  by  every  100 
workers.  That  would  mean  the  payroll  tax 
would  have  to  Increase  by  half  again  Just  to 
match  the  growth  In  the  retirement  popu- 
lation. 

All  of  these  are  weighty  problems  without 
simple  solutions.  A  variety  of  answers  have 
been  proposed,  and  many  more  are  being 
studied  now,  but  It  seems  unlikely  that  any- 
thing will  be  done  soon.  The  quick  answers — 
raising  taxes  or  cutting  benefits — would  be 
politically  Impossible  during  the  current  re- 
cession and  the  upcoming  election  year.  And 
the  long  range  questions  take  long  range 
consideration. 


FUNDING  LEVELS  FOR  ALCOHOLISM 
AND  NARCOTICS  PROJECTS 

Mr.  HATHWAY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
day  ago  I  was  privileged  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  subject  of  fimding  levels  for 
alcoholism  and  narcotics  projects.  Dur- 
ing that  testimony.  I  stated  that  now  was 
not  the  time  to  cut  back  fimding  for 
these  programs,  as  the  Nation  has  estab- 
lished programs  which  are  indeed  having 
an  effect  on  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  we  are  at 
a  point  where  expanded  treatment  facil- 
ities could  help  us  turn  the  comer  on 
these  problems,  and  begin  our  way  back 
to  vigor  and  health  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  now  sick  from  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction. 

As  an  example  of  the  progress  we  have 
made,  and  the  potential  that  exists  If  we 
do  continue  our  work  In  this  field,  I  sub- 


mit for  printing  in  the  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram  on  the  alcohol  safety  action 
program.  Funds  for  this  program  were 
dropped  without  notice  or  reason,  and 
the  tremendous  improvements  made 
during  the  life  of  this  organization  are 
well  worth  noting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Maine    Sunday    Tribune, 

July  6.  1975] 

ASAP  Ends  Life  With  Record  of 

Accomplishment 

(By   John  Lovell) 

For  th-ee  years  a  federal  program  known 
as  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Program  had  oc- 
cupied a  crowded,  small  suite  of  offices  In 
Portland's  Congress  Square.  This  weekend, 
D.  Dwight  Dogerty.  Jr  was  cleaning  out  the 
files. 

The  lawyers  who  had  worked  there  prose- 
cuting drunken  drivers,  the  education  spe- 
cialists who  had  conducted  training  pro- 
grams to  help  police  catch  them,  the  people 
who  had  run  rehabilitative  classes  to 
straighten  them  out,  all  were  gone. 

Dogerty,  37,  the  program's  director  since 
Its  Inception,  listened  to  a  police  radio  scan- 
ner as  he  sorted  papers.  There  were  no  more 
ASAP  police  patrol  cars  out  looking  exclu- 
sively for  drunken  drivers,  but  Dogerty  had 
the  radio  on  anyway,  listening  for  the  dis- 
patcher's words  that  could  mean  another 
fatality  statistic  the  ASAP  effort  had  sought 
to  prevent. 

"Fifty-two  per  cent  of  all  highway  fatal- 
ities In  York  and  Cumberland  counties  in 
the  past  three  years,"  he  observed,  "were  In- 
volved with  alcohol. 

"W©  estimate  that  only  one  out  of  every 
200  instances  of  OtJI  (operating  under  the  In- 
fluence) is  detected,  based  on  roadside  sam- 
plings done  nationally  and  In  Maine,"  Do- 
gerty continued  as  he  emptied  his  desk.  "So 
the  problem  is  out  there." 

But  during  the  three-year  life  of  the  ASAP, 
ended  on  June  30,  traffic  fatalities  dropped 
In  the  two-county  program  by  a  third. 

In  1971,  the  year  before  ASAP  began,  there 
were  70  highway  fatalities.  In  1972  there  were 
73  such  deaths.  In  1973  there  were  51,  and 
last  year  the  death  toll  dropped  to  46. 

Dogerty  was  reluctant  to  assume  credit 
for  the  reduction,  but  he  said:  "In  human 
[terms  the  program  has  been  very  effective. 
tl  know  It  saved  lives  and  saved  families." 

While  traffic  deaths  decreased  by  a  third 
In  the  two  counties  In  which  ASAP  operated. 
Dogerty  noted,  the  statewide  highway  death 
toll  dropped  by  about  one  per  cent. 

The  Maine  ASAP  boasted  the  largest  re- 
duction of  traffic  fatalities  of  any  ASAP  In 
the  nation,  but  nonetheless  It  was  among 
several  such  programs  chosen  by  Its  federal 
funding  agency,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, to  be  closed  down  this  year. 

Charles  E.  Wyman,  director  of  the  Maine 
Motor  Vehicle  Department  under  which 
Dogerty  ran  the  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Pro- 
gram, is  mystified  at  the  federal  decision  not 
to  refinance  the  program. 

"We  wrote  some  pretty  pointed  letters,"  he 
said,  "but  we  never  got  any  answers." 

Although  no  attempt  was  made  to  seek 
financing  of  the  program  from  the  Maine 
Legislature  this  year,  Wyman  said  ASAP  Isn't 
entirely  dead. 

He  and  Dogerty  noted  that  the  19  State 
Police  troopers  and  municipal  police  patrol- 
men who  had  been  trained  and  assigned  to 
catch  drunken  drivers  have  ttiken  their  ASAP 
expertise  with  them  to  their  general  patrol 
assignments. 


And  scores  of  other  police  officers  around 
the  state  have  also  been  trained  by  the  pro- 
gram to  know  how  to  better  detect  and  ap- 
prehend such  drivers. 

Most  Importantly,  perhaps,  the  department 
won  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  mandatory 
attendance  at  driver  rehabilitative  classes  for 
anyone  arrested  of  drunken  driving  for  the 
first  time. 

These  classes,  optional  under  ASAP,  which 
developed  them,  were  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive counter  measures  used  in  the  program 
to  get  drunken  drivers  off  the  road,  Dogerty 
said. 

Impetus  to  attend  the  classes  was  provided 
In  two  ways.  Persons  arrested  on  OUI  charges 
were  offered  a  choice  between  risking  con- 
viction and  automatic  four-month  suspen- 
sion of  their  driving  licenses  or  attending  the 
course  and  accepting  restricted  licenses  with- 
in 30  days.  And  they  were  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  attended  the  course,  of  plead- 
ing guilty  to  a  lesser  charge,  such  as  driving 
to  endanger. 

The  law  making  such  classes  mandatory 
becomes  effective  in  three  months,  and  will 
apply  to  drivers  arrested  on  OUI  charges 
throughout  the  state  Instead  of  just  in  York 
and  Cumberland  counties. 

When  the  program  began,  Dogerty  recalled 
as  he  sealed  a  carton  of  records,  "we  were 
really  pushing  convictions.  But  this  back- 
fired on  us,  because  we  lost  people  from  the 
rehabilitative  program." 

Still,  many  more  people  are  arrested  for 
drunken  driving  than  attend  rehabilitation 
courses.  Dogerty  remarked  that  2,800  people 
are  arrested  for  driving  under  the  influence 
each  year  In  Maine. 

In  York  and  Cumberland  counties.  65  per 
cent  of  the  OUI  arrests  led  to  convictions  on 
the  same  charges.  Of  the  remaining  35  per 
cent,  Dogerty  continued,  some  cases  were 
dropped  for  various  reasons  and  most  ended 
up  as  pleadings  of  guilty  to  reduce  traffic 
charges  by  those  drivers  who  had  attended 
rehabilitation  classes. 

Although  both  Dogerty  and  Wyman  bad 
high  praise  for  the  classes,  Dogerty  is  con- 
vinced, he  said,  that  straightforward  selec- 
tive law  enforcement  was  the  single  most  ef- 
fective covmtermeasure  the  program  had  !n 
getting  drunks  off  southern  Maine  roads. 

"The  hard,  cold  fact  Is  that  officers  were 
out  there  making  arrests,"  he  said.  "We 
couldn't  get  people  into  rehabilitation  with- 
out that." 

Arresting  drunks  gets  them  off  the  road; 
rehabilitating  them  keeps  them  from  drink- 
ing and  driving  again,  Dogerty  said. 

But  he  added:  "We  don't  really  know  If 
the  rehabilitation  program  appreciably  re- 
duces the  probability  of  repeat  arrests." 

Wyman,  however,  cited  a  six-month  study 
of  2,280  drivers  In  the  Maine  ASAP  which 
showed  that  of  1,150  who  attended  rehabili- 
tation classes,  five  became  repeat  offenders. 
Of  the  1,130  remaining  drivers  who  didn't 
attend  the  classes,  81  became  second  offend- 
ers. 

"This  Indicates  one  of  two  things,"  Wyman 
said.  "Either  the  program  was  going  well  and 
accomplished  what  It  was  Intended  to  do,  or 
it  wasn't  getting  to  the  hard-core  drinking 
driver. 

"But  one  thing  we  can  say  now:  Of  the 
ones  we  caught  whose  licenses  were  sus- 
pended, we  got  them  off  the  road  for  four 
months  and  we  didn't  solve  their  problems." 

That's  why  Wyman  feels  the  new  law  man- 
dating rehabilitative  classes  Is  so  Important, 
he  said — to  solve  the  problems  that  lead  some 
people  to  drink  and  drive. 

But  no  one  knows  yet  Just  how  effective 
ASAP  has  been,  Wyman  and  Dogerty  said, 
because  complex  evaluations  of  the  $2.1  mil- 
lion program  aren't  yet  complete. 

Done  at  a  total  cost  of  $331,000  over  the 
past  three  years  by  Social  Systems  Research 
Corp.  In  Bangor,  the  evaluation  is  now  being 
completed  in  sections.  One  of  them,  newly 
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arrived  at  Dogerty's  office  as  he  was  taking 
a  highway  map  off  his  wall,  apprises  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  ASAP's  police  patrol  activity. 

The  evaluation  report  says:  "Results 
showed  that  ASAP  patrols,  both  state  and 
local,  produced  significantly  more  OUI  and 
GAS  (operating  after  suspension)  arrests  per 
man  than  non-ASAP  patrols  as  a  group. 

"Special  OUI  training  showed  the  trained 
group  of  officers  superior  to  the  untrained 
group  in  1972  for  OUI  arrest  rates. 

"Quality  of  police  work  as  measured  by 
the  proportion  of  guilty  dispositions  of  ar- 
rests showed  both  ASAP  state  and  local 
patrols  to  be  associated  with  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  guilty  dispositions  than  non- 
ASAP  patrol  arrests  in  all  three  years  of 
the  project." 

In  part  because  of  such  apparent  successes 
with  police  training.  Wyman  said  he  hopes 
soon  to  develop  a  Motor  Vehicle  Department 
training  program  for  all  police  officers  In  the 
state  to  teach  tliem  how  to  better  detect  and 
apprehend  drunken  drivers. 

And  he  said  the  department  would  con- 
tinue AS.'VP's  medical  work  In  "evaluation 
and  foilowup  of  those  people  In  rehabilita- 
tive courses. 

"The  we  have  to  do  Is  prevent  that  second 
offense,"  he  said. 

The  mandatory  rehabilitative  courses  will 
pay  for  themselves,  Wyman  noted,  because 
each  driver  participating  In  them  will  pay  a 
course  fee  of  $30. 

Said  Dogerty,  "the  rehabilitation  has 
changed  people's  lives.  We've  gotten  count- 
less letters  thanking  us  for  that  form  grad- 
uates. 

"It's  worked,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  think 
we've  refined  the  system  enough  to  be  able 
to  pinpoint  the  person  who  can  be  expected 
at  sometime  to  be  involved  In  a  fatal  crash." 

The  one  flaw  in  ASAP,  in  other  words.  In 
that  until  someone  drinks,  drives  and  is 
caught,  the  program  can't  help  him. 

What's  likely  to  happen  now  that  there  are 
no  police  officers  on  the  highways  exclusive- 
ly patroling  for  such  people? 

Dogerty  has  a  personal  prediction :  "I  think 
fatalities  are  going  to  go  back  up." 


DEATH  OF  DR.  LILLIE  MAY 
JACKSON 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
July  11,  1975, 1  attended  funeral  services 
for  one  of  Baltimore's  most  distingu- 
ished leaders.  Dr.  Lillie  May  Jackson. 
Dr.  Jackson,  rose  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Baltimore  City  NAACP  in  1935, 
an  era  when  overt  discrimination  against 
black  Americans  was  widely  practiced 
and  accepted  in  our  society.  Long  before 
the  civil  rights  movement  gained  na- 
tional prominence.  Dr.  Jackson  was  cru- 
sading to  make  life  better  for  black  peo- 
ple. Under  her  leadership,  Maryland  res- 
taurants, theaters,  and  commercial  out- 
lets abandoned  the  blatant  discrimina- 
tion that  had  previously  existed.  Job  and 
economic  opportunities  were  opened  to 
blacks  in  ever  Increasing  numbers. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
those  closely  associated  with  her,  Balti- 
more and  Maryland  made  steady  prog- 
ress towards  the  goal  of  equality  for  all. 
Although  Dr.  Jackson's  articulate  voice 
has  been  stilled,  her  good  works  live  on 
and  all  the  people  of  Maryland  are  the 
better  for  her  having  been  among  us 
during  this  difficult  transition  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  that  appeared  in 
the  News  American  on  July  10  and  an 
article  entitled  "Grateful  People  Gather 


at  Sharp  Street  Church  in  a  Final,  Mov- 
ing Tribute  to  Lillie  M.  Jackson"  which 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
July  11,  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lillie  Jackson,  Headed  NAACP 

Funeral  services  for  Dr.  LUlle  May  Jackson, 
president  of  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  the 
National  Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  for  35  years,  were  to  be  held  to- 
day at  Sharp  Street  Memorial  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Dolphin  and  Ettlng  streets. 

Mrs.  Jackson  died  Saturday  at  her  home  In 
the  1300  block  Eutaw  Place  after  a  long  Ill- 
ness. She  was  86. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Jackson  at- 
tended public  schools  before  taking  teaching 
courses  at  the  Colored  High  and  Training 
School,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Dolphin 
Street.  After  graduating  she  taught  second 
grade  at  the  old  Biddle  Street  Elementary 
School. 

In  1910,  she  married  Kelffer  Albert  Jack- 
son, a  CarroUton,  Miss.,  exhibitor  of  religious 
and  educational  motion  pictures.  She  trav- 
eled in  the  South  with  her  husband  for  eight 
years  showing  the  films. 

The  couple  returned  to  Baltimore,  where 
they  made  a  home  for  their  three  daughters 
and  son.  After  her  children  were  grown,  Mrs. 
Jackson  became  involved  in  reorganizing  the 
Baltimore  Branch  of  the  National  Assn.  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

In  1935  she  Vfas  elected  president  of  the 
revitalized  organization  and  worked  to  de- 
segregate public  schools,  state  parks,  munici- 
pal swimming  pools  and  various  beaches. 

She  retired  in  1970  but  remained  active  In 
the  commvmlty.  She  founded  Freedom  House, 
a  federation  of  inner  city  neighborhood  club 
leaders. 

The  group  meets  at  the  old  NAACP  head- 
quarters, 1234  Druid  Hill  Ave.,  every  Tuesday 
to  discuss  ways  of  combating  crime  and  de- 
creasing juvenile  delinquency. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  hiisband  died  In  1970  after 
60  years  of  marriage.  She  was  active  in  the 
church  for  several  years  after  his  death. 

Interment  will  be  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery 
In  Mt.  Winans. 

Mrs.  Jackson  is  survived  by  three  daugh- 
ters: Mrs.  Virginia  Klah,  Mrs.  Juanita 
Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Marian  Smith;  a  son, 
Bowen  Jackson;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Florence  Snow- 
den;  two  nephews,  10  grandchildren  and  9 
great-grandchildren. 

Gratefttl  People  Gather  at  Sharp  Street 

Church  in  a  Final,  Moving  Tribute  to 

Lillie  M.  Jackson 

(By  De Wayne  Wlckham) 

Dr.  LUlle  M.  Jackson  returned  yesterday  to 
the  church  where  30  years  ago  she  raised  her 
voice  In  protest  against  the  social  and  racial 
injustices  of  that  day. 

In  1945,  Mrs.  Jackson  came  to  the  Sharp 
Street  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  to 
lead  a  rally  In  support  of  striking  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  counter  girls  and  clerks  who 
were  protesting  low  salaries  and  the  lack  of 
paid  vacations.  Friends  say  that  it  was  the 
shrlUness  of  her  voice,  urging  the  strikers  to 
"stick  to  their  guns,"  which  carried  the  day. 

Today  she  was  silent,  but  her  message  was 
echoed  by  the  many  persons  who  spoke  In  her 
stead. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  86.  the  matriarch  of  the  city's 
most  prominent  black  family  and  long-time 
head  of  both  city  and  state  chapters  of  the 
NAACP,  died  Saturday.  Funeral  services  were 
held  yesterday. 

While  many  of  the  top  officials  of  th*  city, 
state  and  nation  packed  Into  the  Sharp  Street 
Church,  swelling  the  estimated  crowd  to 
more  than  1,200,  another  300  persons  stood 


outside  In  silent  tribute  to  the  woman  who 
came  to  be  known  In  the  black  conununity  as 
"Ma  Jackson." 

Governor  Mandel  and  Senators  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.,  and  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.  (both 
R.,  Md.),  were  there;  so  were  all  but  one  of 
the  members  of  the  state  legislature's  Black 
Legislative  Caucus.  Delegate  Hattle  N.  Harri- 
son (D.,  45th,  Baltimore)  was  reported  to  be 
out  of  town. 

Also  in  attendance  were  members  of  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  Police  Com- 
missioner Donald  D.  Pomerleau  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  Mayor  Schaefer.  The  Mayor  him- 
self was  In  Washington  attending  a  meeting 
with  President  Ford. 

As  the  crowd  filed  into  the  historic  grey 
stone  church  at  Dolphin  and  Ettlng  streets, 
many  of  the  onlookers  recognized  some  of  the 
stalwarts  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Among  them  were  Roy  Wllklns,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP  and  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  who  often  car- 
ried the  NAACP's  fight  to  the  nation's  highest 
court  while  heading  its  legal  staff. 

"She  was  the  embodiment  of  the  NAACP 
on  the  state  and  local  level."  Mr.  Wllklna 
said.  "The  movement  has  lost  one  of  Ita 
power-play  advocates." 

And  Justice  Marshall,  seated  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  church  prior  to  the  service,  said, 
"I  think  my  presence  Is  what  counts.  ...  I 
am  here  to  bear  witness." 

When  the  famUy  and  close  friends  of 
Mrs.  Jackson  were  seated,  only  five  minutes 
after  the  scheduled  1  P.M.  start,  the  gather- 
ing joined  in  the  singing  cf  "Lift  Every  Voice 
and  Sing" — the  compelling  song  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  that  many  blacks  refer  to 
as  their  "national  anthem." 

Until  her  retirement  In  1970,  Mrs.  Jackson 
was  the  heart  of  the  civil  rights  movement  In 
the  state. 'She  took  her  fight  for  equality  for 
Maryland's  black  citizens  both  to  the  streets 
and  the  courts. 

When  Mrs.  Jackson  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  NA.^CP 
in  1935,  all  downtown  theaters  and  restau- 
rants barred  blacks.  Department  stores,  al- 
though allowing  blacks  to  make  purchases, 
would  not  allow  them  to  try  on  their 
purchases. 

Mrs.  Jackson  waged  a  tireless  campaign 
against  these  and  other  social  Uls  that  she 
encountered.  "Mrs.  Jackson's  legacy  Is  all 
around  us,"  Governor  Mandel  said  In  his 
eulogy 

Representative  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  brother- 
in-law  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  daughter  (Juanita 
Mitchell) ,  set  the  mood  for  the  occasion  when 
he  said,  "We  are  celebrating  a  triumphant 
life." 

He  said  that  Mrs.  Jackson's  life  had  dem- 
onstrated to  him  the  "indestructibility  of 
human  life." 

"The  infinity  of  her  love  makes  for  that 
Indestructibility,"  he  said,  "a  love  built  on 
sacrifice  and  the  legacy  of  suffering." 

Probably  the  most  fitting  tribute  that  was 
paid  this  woman,  who  for  five  years  led  the 
flght  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Lyric  Theater 
to  blacks,  came  from  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Payne, 
pastor  of  the  City  Temple  Baptist  Church. 

"Her  name  was  a  synonym  for  freedom  .  .  . 
she  was  a  living  legend,"  he  said. 

Quoting  from  an  inscription  found  in  Lon- 
don's Westminster  Abby,  Rev.  Payne  said  of 
Mrs.  Jackson,  "  'God  buries  the  workman, 
but  the  work  goes  on.*  She  will  never  die,  her 
work  goes  on." 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  the  head  of  the  city's 
most  politically  active  black  family.  Her 
daughter  Juanita  is  married  to  Clarence 
Mitchell,  Jr.,  head  of  the  NAACP's  Washing- 
ton office. 

Her  grandson,  Clarence  Mitchell  3d  (D., 
38th,  Baltimore) .  Is  a  state  senator  who  has 
been  in  the  General  Assembly  since  1962 
Another  grandson,  Michael  B.  Mitchell,  has 
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announced  his  Intention  to  seek  a  Fourth 
district  councUmanlc  seat  In  this  Septem- 
ber's primary. 

And  Representative  Mitchell,  brother  of 
Clarence,  Jr.,  Is  the  state's  first  black  to  be 
elected  to  a  seat  In  Congress.  Mr.  Mitchell 
launched  an  abortive  campaign  for  mayor 
this  Spring,  but  dropped   out  last  month. 

As  the  three-hour  service  drew  to  a  close, 
the  people  packed  into  the  church  began  to 
sway  from  side  to  side  as  a  soloist  bellowed 
out  the  words  of  a  traditional  black  gospel 
hvmn — m  final  tribute  to  Mrs.  Jackson's 
life. 

May  the  work  Ive  done  speak  for  me. 
May  the  service  I  gave  speak  for  me. 
May  the  life  I  lived  speak  for  me. 
And  when  I'm  In  my  grave  and  there's  noth- 
ing 
more  to  be  said. 
May  the  work  I've  done  speak  for  me. 


PORTUGAL 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
developments  in  Portugal  force  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  leftists  and  Com- 
munists now  in  control  of  that  country 
are  determined  to  eradicate  all  vestiges 
of  democracy  and  individual  liberty. 

Their  reaction  to  that  country's  last 
free  election  was  to  abolish  the  demo- 
cratic socialist  parties  that  outpoUed 
them  and  move  against  the  labor  unions 
that  represented  a  strong  countervailing 
force.  It  has  all  happened  before,  of 
course,  for  in  many  ways  the  takeover 
in  Portugal  is  following  the  classic  pat- 
tern that  left  much  of  Europe  in  Com- 
munist hands  after  World  War  11. 

Mr.  President,  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  magazine  contained  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Alvaro  Cunhal.  the  leader  of  the 
Portuguese  Communist  Party,  conducted 
by  Orlana  Fallaci.  In  that  interview  Mr. 
Cunhal  reveals  himself  to  be  as  power 
hungry  and  cynical  as  any  Communist 
revolutionary  anywhere.  It  should  be 
read  by  anyone  who  thinks  the  situation 
In  Portugal  is  going  to  Improve  so  long 
as  the  Communists  are  in  a  major  posi- 
tion within  the  regime. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Miss  Fallaci's 
interview  with  Mr.  Cunhal  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Talk  With  the  Communist  Leader 
(By  Orlana  Fallaci) 

The  man  who  counts  most  in  present-day 
Portugal,  the  man  who  Influences  the  army's 
power  machine,  the  man.  in  one  sense,  who 
has  emerged  the  winner,  although  he  was 
beaten  at  the  elections.  Is  Alvaro  Cunhal,  the 
Portuguese  Communist  party  leader.  It  Isn't 
too  easy  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him. 
If  one  succeeds,  however,  one  has  only  to 
listen  to  him  in  order  to  grasp  what  is  hap- 
pening in  that  country,  to  obtain  a  clear 
picture. 

Cunhal  Ignores  diplomacy's  nebulous 
paths.  When  he  opens  his  mouth,  he  says 
what  he  thinks,  with  blunt  sincerity.  And 
among  the  things  that  he  thinks,  that  he 
wants,  that  he  has  already  partially  obtained, 
we  find  a  total  refusal  of  democratic  liberties, 
of  democracy  as  we  conceive  it.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  his  utterances  is:  Either  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  or  else  Fas- 
cism: the  third  force  doesn't  count,  liberal 
Socialism  Is  rubbish.  If  this  attitude  harms 
Eupopean  comrades,  all  the  worse  for  them. 
He  makes  no  mystery  of  his  opinion. 


The  only  mystery  he  makes  concerns  his 
own  person:  He  refuses  to  state  whether  he 
has  any  family  or  where  he  lived  after  his 
filght  from  the  fortress  of  Penlche  where  he 
was  Interned  until  1960,  for  14  years  in  all. 
(It  is,  however,  believed  that  he  lived  in 
Moscow  and  married  a  Russian.)  Paradoxi- 
cally, one  Is  attracted  to  him.  He  Is  friendly, 
gay.  Impetuous,  apt  at  repartee  and  able  to 
make  one  laugh  even  while  he  is  uttering  the 
most  unacceptable  principles.  Moreover,  his 
intelligence  is  lively  and  sharp  despite  his 
blind  faith  and  a  hint  of  naivete  that  can- 
not but  astonish  his  listener.  (I  saw  his  eyes 
fiicker  and  his  ears  redden  when  I  mali- 
ciously Insinuated  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Im- 
patient with  his  orthodox  excesses,  might 
consider  liquidating  him.)  It  Is  hard  to  resist 
the  fascination  of  his  handsome,  clean- 
shaven face  Imbued  with  faith,  his  blue  eyes 
and  his  snow-white  hair.  (Women  find  him 
likable.)  It  is  easy  to  ignore  his  charm,  how- 
ever, when  one  reflects  on  how  ruthless  this 
man  Is,  when  one  remembers  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve In  freedom. 

Cunhal:  Say  what  you  like,  think  what 
you  like:  We  Portuguese  Communists  need 
the  army.  And  we're  supporting  the  army. 
We've  no  use  for  a  popular  front  with  the 
Socialists,  a  pact  like  the  one  formulated  by 
Nennl  and  Togliatti  in  1948.  We  have  already 
signed  the  kind  of  pact  we  need  with  the 
MJ'A.,  the  Armed  Forces  Movement.  In  this 
country  It  Is  impossible  to  form  a  popular 
front  without  the  army.  The  Socialists'  great 
mistake  lies  in  not  having  understood  such 
a  simple  truth.  In  having  estranged  them- 
selves from  the  army  despite  all  the  votes 
obtained.  Even  now,  they  can't  manage  to 
grasp  this  fact.  They  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  revolution  together 
with  the  army,  a  revolution  started  and  led 
by  the  army.  The  Socialists  already  backed 
the  wrong  horse  on  April  25.  At  decisive 
moments,  we  Communists  have  always  ar- 
rived first.  On  March  11,  for  Instance,  when 
there  was  the  coup  attempt,  we  didn't  wait 
to  see  which  way  the  wind  would  blow.  We 
didn't  fiddle  about  trying  to  discover  which 
group  was  more  likely  to  win.  We  immedi- 
ately took  the  rtsponsl^iUty  of  denouncing 
the  counterrevolyUaflary  d^sger,  of  con- 
demning Spinola.  Apd  we  remained  on  the 
side  of  the  Armed 

Fallaci :  Say  what  you  11^  think  what  you 
like:  It  Isn't  permissible  to  neutralize  and 
Ignore  a  party  that  represents  the  greater 
majority  of  your  people,  the  party  that  won 
the  election.  If  one  doesn't  accept  the  rules 
of  the  election  game.  .  .  . 

But  we  Communists  don't  accept  the  rules 
of  the  election  game!  You  err  In  taking  this 
concept  as  your  starting  point.  No,  no,  no:  I 
care  nothing  for  elections.  Nothing!  Ha,  ha! 
If  you  believe  it's  all  a  question  of  the  per- 
centage of  votes  obtained  by  one  party  or 
the  other,  you're  laboring  under  a  gross  de- 
lusion !  If  you  think  the  Socialist  party  with 
its  40  per  cent  and  the  Popular  party  with 
Its  27  per  cent  constitute  the  majority,  you're 
the  victim  of  a  misunderstanding!  They 
aren't  the  majority. 

Are  you  joking,  Cunhal?  Or  is  arithmetic 
nothing  more  than  an  opinion? 

I'm  telling  you  that  elections  have  noth- 
ing, or  very  little,  to  do  with  the  dynamics 
of  revolution.  Whether  you  like  It  or  not, 
whether  the  Socialists  like  It  or  not.  I'm  tell- 
ing you  that  the  election  process  is  but  a 
marginal  complement  of  said  dynamics.  Be- 
cause the  Armed  Forces  Movement,  in  this 
country.  Is  a  political  force.  An  Independent 
force,  with  its  own  political  thinking,  Its 
political  autonomy,  even  If  It  Isn't  repre- 
sented In  the  election  results.  Yes,  I  know 
what  you're  wlshtag  to  retort :  that  the  Army 
voted  too.  So  what?  Its  votes  were  scattered 
among  the  various  political  parties:  The 
Armed  Forces  Movement  wasn't  competing  as 
such.   And   if   yo   ubelieve   the   Constituent 


Assembly  can  meet  without  the  Mjjv., 
you're  making  a  big  mistake.  If  you  believe 
the  Constituent  Assembly  will  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  Parliament,  you're  making  a 
ridiculous  mistake.  No,  indeed!  The  Constit- 
uent Assembly  will  certainly  not  form  a  leg- 
islative organ;  It  will  certainly  not  become 
a  chamber  of  deputies.  I  promise  you.  It  will 
be  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  nothing  more, 
with  a  limited  Importance,  nothing  more.  It 
will  meet  within  a  well-determined  political 
framework,  well-conditioned  by  the  agree- 
ment signed  with  the  M.F.A.  by  the  force 
that  Is  not  represented  by  the  l/lJFJi.  Be- 
cause It's  the  M  J'.A.  that  launched  the  revo- 
lutlon  on  April  25,  not  the  Socialist  party. 

Have  I  understood  you  properly?  You  did 
say  there'd  be  no  parliament  In  Portugal? 

You've  understood  perfectly.  I  promise  you 
there'll  be  no  parliament  in  Portugal. 

In  that  case,  why  hold  elections  at  all? 
Why  did  you  Communists  take  part?  Why 
spend  so  much  effort  and  money? 

He!  He,  he!  Maybe  you  have  a  point  there. 
Maybe  It  would  have  been  better  If  we  hadn't 
taken  part.  But  one  can't  always  do  what 
one  likes;  one  can't  always  follow  programs. 
Everything  was  already  planned,  decided.  So 
many  contradictory  factors  had  Intervened— 
that  heterogeneous  Government,  for  Instance. 
That  large  coalition  of  power  that  even  in- 
cluded the  Popular  Democratic  party.  We 
Communists  had  Indeed  told  the  army  men 
that  the  P.P.D.  shouldn't  have  been  Included, 
that  the  country  couldn't  be  led  towards 
Socialism  by  means  of  an  extensive  demo- 
cratic coalition.  But  they  insisted  on  lump- 
ing together  Socialists,  Communists,  Social 
Democrats  and  the  various  trends  within  the 
Armed  Forces  Movement.  .  .  .  We  had  warned 
them  the  elections  constituted  a  danger,  that 
they  were  premature,  that  If  no  measures 
were  taken  we'd  lose  them,  that  one  can't 
mix  the  passive  vote  with  militancy.  But 
we  were  able  to  prevent  only  the  regional 
elections.  They  insisted  on  holding  the  one 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Cunhal,  elections  provide  the  only  ther- 
mometer for  assessing  a  people's  will. 

One  of  the  thermometers.  Only  one.  And 
I  say  this  just  to  please  you  or,  better,  be- 
cause if  I  answered  "no  thermometer,"  we'd 
go  on  for  ever:  yes,  no,  yes,  no.  But  how 
can  you  speak  of  using  a  thermometer  when 
there  are  districts  where  people  oan't  even 
read  and  vsrrlte?  Districts  where  propaganda 
Is  carried  out  by  whispering:  "If  you  vote 
hammer  and  sickle,  the  Communists  will 
come  and  give  you  an  Injection  behind  your 
ear." 

What  you're  saying  is  that  the  people  are 
immature,  Cunhal.  It's  always  an  excuse  for 
dictatorships.  And  It's  exactly  what  the 
Fascists  say. 

Well  ...  It  doesn't  mean  that  the  people 
are  Immature  ...  it  means  that  the  elec- 
toral method  Isn't  the  only  one.  .  .  . 

The  truth  Is  that  you  didn't  expect  to  lose 
so  heavily,  Cunhal. 

No,  no.  I  knew  the  right  would  win.  Hadn't 
I  even  warned  the  army?  I  expected  more 
votes  in  Lisbon,  true.  I  expected  more  votes 
In  several  districts,  in  the  South  .  .  .  but  I 
never  deluded  myself  that  we'd  obtain  the 
majority.  That  woud  have  been  an  unfound- 
ed hope.  Anti-Communist  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  in  some  villages  I  couldn't  even  hold  a 
meeting.  On  the  walls  they  scribbled:  "Cun- 
hal, if  you  come  here,  you  die."  The  agricul- 
tural electorate  was  very  unfavorable  to  us. 
The  election  campaign  was  held  In  a  cli- 
mate of  terror  in  the  countryside.  And  every- 
where, the  enemy  to  be  overcome  wasn't 
Fascism,  it  was  the  Portuguese  Communist 
party.  We  had  everyone  against  us:  right, 
center,  left.  We  had  you  against  us,  too,  you 
of  the  international  press — always  talking  of 
Prague,  of  Lisbon  as  of  Prague  .  .  .  while  the 
Vatican  radio  launched  appeals  not  to  vote 
for  the  left  and  the  Socialists  evoked  the 
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spector  of  civil  war,  of  a  war  with  Spain  U 
the  Communists  came  to  power,  of  a  Com- 
munist army  coup.  It  was  unavoidable  that 
the  right  should  win. 

It  Isn't  the  right  that  won,  Cunhal.  It's  the 
Socialists  that  won.  Nor  was  there  any  terror: 
Tou  spoke  wherever  you  liked.  The  election 
was  held  in  a  correct  manner.  It's  you,  later, 
that  behaved  incorrectly.  Unlawfully  In  fact. 

Ah,  but  at  this  point  I  must  explain  to  you 
what's  happening  in  Portugal,  what  we  have 
here.  There's  a  revolution  happening,  you 
know?  There's  a  revolutionary  process  afoot, 
you  know?  Even  If  It  is  proceeding  side  by 
side  with  a  bourgeois  democratic  process  that 
sometimes  coincides  with  the  alms  of  the 
revoluntionary  process  and  sometimes  con- 
tradicts them.  The  solution  of  our  problems 
lies  in  the  dynamics  of  revolution,  whereas 
the  bourgeois  democratic  process  wants  to 
entrust  it  to  the  old  electoral  concepts,  in- 
voking legality,  a  juridical  situation  and 
seeking  to  protect  it  with  the  laws  of  a  pre- 
vious regime.  It  refers  to  laws  that  must  be 
respected.  But  in  the  revolutionary  process, 
laws  are  made,  not  respected.  Do  you  see? 
The  revolution  doesn't  respect  old  laws;  it 
makes  ones. 

Perfectly  right.  Perfectly  true.  But,  In  that 
case,  why  speak  of  democracy?  Democracy  Is 
pluralism;  it  is  free  thinking.  It's  elections 
that  must  be  respected.  Elections  in  which 
all  take  part  and  not  just  the  parties 
tolerated  by  you. 

That's  your  opinion.  It's  by  no  means  mine. 

So  I  perceive.  But  then,  what  on  earth  do 
you  mean  when  you  use  the  word  democracy? 

Certainly  not  what  you  pluralists  mean. 
To  me,  democracy  means  getting  rid  of  cap- 
italism, or  trusts.  And  I'll  add:  In  Portugal, 
henceforth,  there  exists  no  possibility  for  a 
democracy  such  as  the  kind  you  have  in 
Western  Europe.  By  "henceforth"  I  mean  "no 
longer."  Of  course.  If  on  April  24  we  had 
been  told,  "You'll  have  a  political  set-up  like 
the  one  in  France  or  In  Italy  or  In  England," 
we'd  have  exclaimed:  "How  wonderful,  what 
a  relief!"  But  things  went  differently;  the 
way  events  moved  opened  other  prospects  to 
us,  and  you  can't  expect  a  people's  wishes  to 
limit  themselves  or  crystallize.  In  other 
words:  Your  Western  democracy  Is  no  longer 
enough  for  us.  Your  coexistence  of  demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  monopolistic  power  no 
longer  interests  us.  We  wouldn't  attain  It 
even  if  we  could.  Because  we  don't  want  to. 
We  don't  want  a  democracy  like  yours.  We 
don't  even  want  a  Socialism,  or,  rather,  a 
dream  of  Socialism,  like  yours.  Is  that  clear? 

And  howl 

In  this  country  we  need  thorough,  radical 
transformation  at  the  social  and  the  eco- 
nomic level.  There  are  two  choices  before  us: 
either  a  monopoly  with  a  strong  reactionary 
government  or  the  end  of  monopolies  with  a 
strong  Communist  democracy.  Capitalism  in 
Portugal  has  developed  In  a  very  Individual- 
istic way — based  on  a  backward  Industry,  a 
primitive  agriculture,  a  poverty  never  light- 
ened by  technology.  Moreover,  it  has  always 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Government 
establishment.  It  was  the  Fascist  state  it- 
self that  promoted  a  trust  system  by  its  use 
of  violent  repression  and  Its  enforcement  of 
the  miserable  conditions  the  workers  lived 
in.  Our  capitalism  has  always  been  an  under- 
develoijed  one,  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
the  types  existing  In  other  European  coun- 
tries. There's  always  been  an  enormous  differ- 
ence between  the  salaries  of  our  workers  and 
those  of  other  Europ)ean  workers,  an  abyss 
between  their  mutual  standards  of  living.  So 
I'm  interested  In  getting  rid  of  monopolies, 
even  if  we're  doing  it  In  rather  a  disorderly 
way  just  at  present.  What  you  see  now  In 
Portugal  is  but  the  beginning.  A  temporary 
situation.  In  fact.  Don't  believe  that  the  na- 
tionalization already  achieved  has  followed 
a  blueprint,  a  program.  It's  just  a  solution  to 
immediate  problems.  Even  without  wanting 
Socialism,  nationalization  was  overdue.  And 


here  you  come  babbling  of  election  results, 
democratic  freedoms,  liberty! 

Is  it  because  you  don't  like  that  kind  of 
talk  that  you've  bad  the  Socialist  dally.  Re- 
publica  suppressed?  Is  It  because  you  dont 
care  for  freedom  that  you've  monopolized  all 
the  Information  media,  from  newspapers  to 
radio  to  television? 

I  haven't  monopolized  anything.  The  press 
is  self -managed  Ideologically,  and  I'm  agree- 
able. It  follows  Portugal's  revolutionary  proc- 
ess and  is  entirely  free.  Of  course.  If  the 
workers  believe  some  editor  or  staff  Is  coun- 
terrevolutionary, they  have  every  right  to  de- 
mand their  removal.  It's  even  their  duty, 
both  spiritual  smd  political.  Everywhere,  In 
Portugal,  a  paper's  workers  may  evict  the 
paper's  editor.  Or  refuse  to  print  the  paper 
for  him.  That's  what  happened  In  the  case  of 
Republics.  The  Socialists  behaved  hysteri- 
cally; they  made  a  scandal  of  the  affair  to  re- 
mind people  they'd  won  the  election.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  workers  rebelled  because 
Republlca  published  nothing  but  attacks 
against  the  P.C.P.,  libels  against  the  P.C.P. 
and  criticism  of  the  revolution.  They  began 
by  censoring  the  texts  they  found  unfair  and 
then  revolted.  They  were  quite  right  to  do  so. 

What  if  Socialist  workers  were  to  do  the 
same  to  your  papers?  What  would  you  say 
to  them  then,  Cunhal? 

He,  he !  I'd  say :  You  fellows  .  .  . 

Listen,  Cunhal:  One  even  finds  you,  be- 
cause you're  ovrbearlng  and  make  no  secret 
of  It,  a  tyrant  who  takes  no  pains  to  mask 
his  tyranny.  On  the  other  hand,  don't  you 
realize  the  harm  you're  doing  to  the  Eu- 
ropean left  and  partlcxilarly  to  your  Com- 
munist comrades  In  other  countries?  Just 
consider  the  Spanish  Communist  party.  .  .  . 

Ah!  Poor  Spanish  Communist  party.  Ahl 
Poor  Spanish  Communists!  How  their  plight 
moves  me,  how  I  suffer  for  them! 

Just  consider  the  Italian  Communist  party 
and  the  service  you've  done  the  Italian  Chris- 
tian Democratic  party.  .  . 

Oh!  How  sorry  I  am,  how  afflicted,  navr6! 
Je  suls  navre!  Vralment  navre!  Oh!  Poor 
Italian  Communists !  Je  pleure  pour  les  Com- 
munistes  Italiens!  I  weep  for  all  European 
Communists,  I  reproach  myself,  I  curse  my- 
self, I  suffer  on  their  behalf!  Yes,  I  know 
their  complaints.  They're  the  ones  they  re- 
peat to  me  whenever  they  come  here.  "Why 
are  you  doing  these  things?"  "Why  don't 
you  accept  some  of  the  democratic  proce- 
dures?" "Why  do  you  prevent  the  Christian 
Democrat  party  taking  part  In  the  election?" 
and  so  on  and  so  on  and  amen.  What  Chris- 
tian Democrat  party?  All  there  existed  was 
a  tiny  party  that  had  been  formed  a  bare 
four  weeks  earlier,  with  a  fascist  at  Its  head. 
A  fascist  who  should  have  been  In  prison 
since  Sept.  28,  in  fact,  because  he  had  already 
betrayed  the  Armed  Forces  Movement  with 
Spinola.  A  young  reactionary  party  that 
didn't  even  have  a  Catholic  base  and  that  had 
already  attempted  conspiracy.  .  .  . 

All  that  has  still  to  be  proved  and.  In  any 
case,  wasn't  the  MJ3.P.  (Movlmento  Demo- 
cratlco  Portugues,  a  Communist  front]  also 
such  a  small  party  but  recently  formed  for 
your  convenience? 

We  are  looking  through  two  very  different 
windows.  Your  window  isn't  mine. 

That  appears  obvious  to  me.  However,  I 
find  It  strange  that  you  should  sneer  so  at 
your  Communist  brethren  In  another  coun- 
try. The  Italian  Communist  party  was  striv- 
ing for  the  historical  compromise  and 
you.  .  .  . 

Oh,  how  sad  to  think  they've  suffered  so 
much  because  of  me!  Oh,  how  mortified  I 
feel!  They  bad  that  possibility,  and  I  spoiled 
It  for  them!  You  know  what  I  think!  If  a 
Communist  party  can  suffer  damage  by 
events  taking  place  In  another  country,  if  It 
has  to  bear  the  consequences,  then  it  means 
that  .  .  . 

...  It  Isnt  worth  much?  It  may  not  be 
worth    much,    but   the   Italian   Communist 


party,  notwithstanding,  can  summon  up 
seven  million  votes,  whereas  you  didn't  get 
even  700,000.  Have  you  ever  meditated  this 
fact?  Have  you  never  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  makmg  the  choice  TogUattl  made, 
of  Inserting  yourself  In  the  so-called  bour- 
geois democracy? 

No,  no.  no,  no,  no,  no  and  no!  We've  al- 
ready obtained  much  more  this  way.  Today 
there  are  no  more  private  banks  In  Portugal 
and  all  the  fundamental  sectors  have  been 
nationalized:  agricultural  reform  Is  on  the 
way,  capitalism  Is  destroyed  and  monopolies 
are  about  to  be  destroyed.  And  all  this  Is 
Irreversible.  Irreversible  I  So  my  answer  to 
the  Communists  In  Western  countries,  to 
their  complaints  Is:  We  don't  await  the  re- 
sults of  elections  to  change  things  and  de- 
stroy the  past.  Our  way  Is  a  revolution  and 
has  nothing  in  common  with  your  systems. 

Do  you  believe  Portugal  will  go  Commu- 
nist? 

Indeed  I  do!  It's  my  aspiration,  since  I'm 
a  Communist  myself.  And  It  Is  Indisputable 
that  Portugal,  as  things  now  stand.  Is  mov- 
ing toward  Socialism.  The  only  thing  I  cant 
say,  as  things  now  stand,  is  what  form  that 
Socialism  will  take.  Maybe  I  ought  to  be  able 
to.  seeing  I'm  In  charge  of  a  party  by  no 
means  defeated.  But,  frankly,  I  don't  feel  up 
to  It.  I  don't  know  why.  We  Communists 
would  like  to  have  everything,  but  we  have 
to  reckon  with  a  very  complicated,  very  con- 
tradictory reality.  Our  program  for  a  Com- 
munist Portugal  Is  certainly  open  to  amend- 
ment. We've  signed  a  five-year  pact  with 
the  M.F.A.  And  we  haven't  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  aligning  ourselves  against  the 
army. 

What  If  the  military  discover  they're  not  so 
fond  of  you  as  you  are  of  them,  CunhalT 
What  If  they  transform  Portugal  Into  some- 
thing like  Peru? 

No  ...  I  don't  think  so.  No,  not  Peru.  .  .  . 

But  suppose  It  happens? 

Well,  then  I'll  tell  you:  You  can  exclude 
the  Idea  that  In  Portugal  there  exists  a  polit- 
ical force  able  to  survive  without  the  Com- 
munist party.  Or,  rather:  Without  the  Com- 
munists, the  revolution  Is  Impossible.  I'm  not 
saying  this  to  express  an  opinion:  I'm  saying 
It  to  state  a  fact.  I'm  not  saying  It  to  Imply 
blackmail,  either;  I'm  saying  It  to  demon- 
strate that  we're  conscious  of  our  unex- 
pendablllty.  The  military  are  aware  of  this  too 
and  have  no  Idea  of  attempting  to  proceed 
without  us.  Neither  now  nor  in  the  future. 

However,  there  are  some  military  who  don't 
like  you.  I  refer  to  the  Maoists,  who  declare 
themselves  fed  up  with  the  Portuguese  Com- 
munist party's  Influence  on  the  Revolution- 
ary Council  and  the  Armed  Forces  Movement. 

There  are  certainly  some  Maoists  concealed 
In  the  army,  and  it  Is  obvious  they  oppose 
us,  since  they  are  inspired  by  the  forces  of 
reaction.  This  orientation  of  Maoist  groups 
is  universal,  the  same  the  whole  world  over. 
Their  energy  isn't  the  middle  class,  it  Isn't 
capitalism:  They  themselves  have  risen  from 
the  middle  class,  or  even  from  capitalism. 
Their  enemy  Is  the  Communist  party.  The 
Portuguese  Maoists  are  like  the  Italian, 
PYench  or  German  Maoists:  puppets  of  the 
reaction  against  the  Communist  party.  And 
they  do  constitute  a  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  ha%e  no  possibility  of  seizing 
power.  All  they  can  do  is  attempt  to  divide, 
engage  In  provocation,  like  last  night,  when 
they  started  shouting  that  the  political  pris- 
oners' camps  contained  Communists  who  had 
plotted  with  the  Fascists. 

Prison  camps?  What  next?  Aren't  the  Jails 
enough?  How  many  political  internees  have 
you  in  Portugal  today? 

I  don't  know.  In  any  case,  not  many,  not 
enough.  They  set  them  free  too  easily.  They 
arrest  them  and  then  throw  them  out  the 
next  day.  Sometimes  these  military  are  really 
too  mild.  And  yet,  they've  made  a  revolution. 

Listen,  Cunhal,  here  one  hears  of  nothing 
but  revolution.  What  revolution?  Revolutions 
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occur  when  the  people  participate.  April  25 
was  a  coup  d'etat,  not  a  revolution. 

By  no  means!  If  you  consider  the  M.P.A. 
Just  a  group  of  conspirators  who  meet  one 
fine  day  to  engage  in  a  plot,  it  shows  you 
don't  xinderstand  what's  happened  In  Portu- 
gal. It  wasn't  a  coup;  We  Communists  said 
so  at  once.  It  was  a  movement  of  democratic 
forces  within  the  army  with  meetings  of  400 
officers  at  a  time  discussing  ways  and  means 
of  changing  the  regime.  I  shouldn't  even  call 
them  meetings:  I  should  call  them  assem- 
blies. And  if  you  ask  me  where  the  people 
were  during  those  assemblies,  I'll  answer 
that  the  Armed  Forces  Movement  wouldn't 
have  been  formed  If  the  people  had  not  al- 
ready started  the  struggle.  The  progressive 
officers  didn't  fall  from  heaven,  were  not  born 
spontaneously  like  mushrooms  after  rain  and 
sunshine.  But  to  convince  you,  I  must  make 
my  analysis. 
Please,  don't  bother. 

No  bother.  Here  It  Is.  The  last  years  of  the 
Fascist  regime  were  difficult  ones  even  for 
the  dominant  capitalists  groups.  The  colonial 
war  absorbed  43  per  cent  of  the  national  re- 
sources and  those  groups  found  out  support- 
ing it  no  longer  served  their  purposes.  Apart 
from  everything  else.  It  isolated  them  from 
the  rest  of  Europe  and  impended  their  eco- 
nomic expansion.  Caetano  would  have  to 
revise  his  International  policy  and  liberalize 
his  Government,  they  kept  on  repeating 
anxiously.  This  anxiety  found  a  response  In 
Splnola  and  other  generals.  Spinola  was  In- 
telligent, well-prepared  and  had  a  following. 
However,  there  was  also  another  trend  within 
the  army:  the  progressive  officers.  An  ele- 
mentary one,  we  must  admit,  not  Ideological. 
Few  had  the  necessary  preparation:  Com- 
munist cells,  for  instance,  existed  among 
the  soldiers  but  seldom  among  the  officers. 
And  the  movement  evolved  rather  as  a  caste 
than  a  democratic  one.  Then  the  officers 
began  to  hold  meetings  to  discuss  their 
career  problems  and  the  discussions  ex- 
panded. They  matured.  And  when  both 
trends,  Splnola's  that  only  wanted  the  lib- 
eralization of  the  regime  and  the  progres- 
sive officers'  that  wanted  much  more,  found 
themselves  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  April 
25. . . . 

.  .  .  Cuhal  stepped  in  and  went  to  work  on 
the  progressive  officers.  Until  he  had  them 
where  he  wanted  them. 

That's  not  the  way  to  put  it.  We  Commu- 
nists had  no  contacts  before  April  25.  We 
did  foresee  something,  but  we  couldn't  fore- 
cast anything  for  certain  because  we  had  no 
agents  within  the  army.  One  can't  even 
say  we  had  lots  of  sympathizers  there.  In  fact, 
the  new  leader  considered  was  a  moderate: 
Costa  Gtomes.  Splnola  took  Costa  Gomes's 
place  because  It  was  Splnola  who  negotiated 
with  Caetano.  and  the  latter  declared  he 
would  surrender  only  on  condition  Splnola 
assume  leadership.  However,  that's  not  what 
I  wanted  to  explain.  It's  the  fact  that  it's 
the  army  that  overtherw  the  fascist  dicta- 
torship, but  It's  the  people  that  Imprinted 
the  revolutionary  dynamics.  In  fact,  it's  the 
people  that  assaulted  police  headquarters 
and  freed  political  prisoners.  I  can  demon- 
strate this  because  there  are  films  of  the 
events. 

Revolutions  are  launched  to  give  people  a 
better  life.  That  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  case  In  Portu^ul. 

ni  admit  It.  Our  economy  Is  still  disas- 
trous, even  after  nationalization.  But  I  react 
like  an  authentic  revolutionary  to  the  bitter 
reality  and  have  the  courage  to  oppose 
strikes,  excessive  wage  claims,  to  repeat  that 
one  mustn't  lapae  into  demsigogy,  into  a 
competition  of  who  promises  more.  This 
very  morning,  I've  had  a  discussion  with  the 
representatives  of  hotel  staffs.  I  asked  them : 
"Do  you  believe  you'll  solve  your  problems 
by  ever-Increasing  wage  claims?  Monetarily, 
maybe.  But  what  about  tomorrow?  Tomor- 


row you'll  have  no  more  tourists   (already 
this  year  very  few  are  coming)  and  the  hotels 
will  have  to   close  down.   You  must   make 
fewer    demands    and    work    more,    produce 
more." 
If  the  Italian  unions  could  hear  you! 
Why   should   I    worry   about   the   Italian 
unions?    Truth    Is    truth    and    demagogy    Is 
demagogy.  If  we  don't  help  ourselves,  no- 
body's going  to  help  us  .  .  .  Any  more  ques- 
tions? 
Only  two.  The  first  Is  What  about  NATO? 
The  other  day,  I  met  the  United  States 
Ambassador  who  was  here  before  Carluccl.  He 
was  with  some  English  people  and  they  all 
asked  me:  "But  how  Is  this?  You  Portuguese 
Communists  support  NATO.  You  really  want 
to  stay  in  It?"  My  answer:   "Who  told  you 
we  support  It,  that  we  want  to  stay  In  It? 
We  have  merely  stated  that  we  don't  wish  to 
discuss  the  problem  for  the  time  being.  It 
needs  to  be  considered  in  a  broader  context: 
World  peace,  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  coopera- 
tion of  countries  with  different  political  re- 
gimes.  Some  day,  we'll   tackle  it.   We're  In 
no  hurry.  For  the  time  being,  belonging  to 
NATO  doesn't  present  us  with  any  problems." 
The  second   question   concerns  the  War- 
saw  Pact.   Is   it  or   Isn't  it   true   that   you 
voiced  approval   for   Soviet  intervention  In 
Czechoslovakia? 
You  want  to  end  on  that  note,  do  you? 
I'm  sorry  to  appear  brutal. 
Why   "brutal"?   It's   entirely   true   that   I 
approved  and  supported  Soviet  intervention 
In    Czechoslovakia,    the    so-called    tanks   in 
Prague.  And  there's  no  .shame  In  admitting 
Jt:   at  most,  and  sometimes,  it's  unreason- 
able. But  such  was  my.  our,  choice,  and  we 
were  right.  In  every  sense:  political,  histori- 
cal and  cultural.  And  I  don't  care  a  fig  for 
whatever  Interpretation  is  given  it.  And  I'd 
be   grateful   If  this   interview   would   stress 
this  point  well.  And  another  too.  I  repeat 
and  conclude :  Portugal  will  never  be  a  coun- 
try of  democratic  freedoms  and  monopolies. 
It  won't  be  a  fellow-traveler  of  your  bour- 
geois democracies.   Because   we   won't  allow 
It  to  be.  We  might  land  with  another  fas- 
cist  Portugal.    It's   a   risk   we   have   to   run, 
although  I  don't  believe  in  another  fascist 
coup:  We  Communists  are  equipped  to  pre- 
vent  it,    thanks   to   our   alliance   with    the 
military.  But,  certainly,  we  shall  not  have  a 
Social  Democrart  Portugal.  Please  make  that 
quite  clear,  will  you? 
Never  fear,  Cunhal,  I  will. 


THE 


ROY  JEFFERSON  INNER  CITY 
LEARNING  CENTER 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
27  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
Roy  Jefferson  Inner  City  Learning  Cen- 
ter. Roy  Jefferson,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  is  the  outstanding  wide  receiver 
of  the  Washington  Red.skins. 

Roy  Jefferson  is  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
youngsters  in  this  Nation  who  cannot 
read  or  read  inadequately;  but  Roy  Jef- 
ferson is  determined  to  do  something 
about  the  problem  and  that  is  what  the 
Inner  City  Learning  Center  is  all  about. 

I  was  quite  Impressed  with  the  center 
and  it  is  amazing  what  progress  can  be 
made  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  A 
colorless  suite,  through  volunteer  efforts 
and  donations  from  many  merchants  in 
the  area  was  transformed  into  a  class- 
room most  conducive  for  learning.  Rem- 
nants of  carpets  donated  by  merchants 
were  patched  together  to  form  a  color- 
ful kaleidoscopic  surrounding.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
iheet  explaining  the  Roy  Jefferson  Cen- 


ter and  a  list  of  those  merchants  who 
contributed  to  the  center  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

M.  BEALL.  This  shows  once  again 
that  citizens  are  likely  to  help  when 
called.  While  the  good  work  done  by 
business  and  civic-minded  citizens  is 
often  overlooked,  I  want  to  commend 
those  who  contributed  to  the  launching 
of  the  learning  center. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, reading  is  an  area  of  deep 
concern  to  me.  I  have  labeled  reading 
as  the  "Achilles'  Heel  of  American  Edu- 
cation." 

Recently  I  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  urging 
funding  of  the  national  reading  im- 
provement program,  which  I  authored 
along  with  Senator  Eacleton.  I  recom- 
mended $25  million  for  the  program  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
provided  and  the  Senate  approved  $22 
million.  In  the  final  House-Senate  con- 
ference, the  amount  was  reduced  to  $17 
million.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  Roy  Jefferson  for  under- 
taking this  challenging  assignment.  Roy 
Jefferson's  efforts  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  in  my  judgment,  should  be 
emulated  elsewhere  in  the  country.  For 
this  reason  I  have  written  to  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  Commissioner 
Pete  Rozelle  urging  the  NFL  to  make 
reading  one  of  their  public  service  ac- 
tivities for  this  upcoming  season.  Amer- 
ican youth  idolize  football  players  and 
interest  in  reading  by  the  NFL  I  am  cer- 
tain will  Impress  many  children  in  the 
country  and  probably  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  emerging  national  at- 
tack on  reading  problems.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  Commissioner  Rozelle  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.> 

[Exhibit  1] 
Rot  Jefferson  Inner  City  Learning 
Centers 
Dear    Applicant:    Thank    you    for    your 
Interest    in    the    Roy    Jefferson    Inner   City 
Learning  Centers.  Here  are  a  few  questions 
and  answers  we  find  are  commonly  asked  by 
applicants.  If  you  should  not  find  the  an- 
swer  to   your   question   please  feel  free  to 
contEwt  the  Registrar. 

1.  What  is  the  Roy  Jefferson  Inner  City 
Learning  Center? 

The  Roy  Jefferson  Inner  City  Learning 
Center  is  an  educational  learning  center 
concentrating  on  helping  individuals  with 
reading  problems.  It  has  been  established 
under  a  contract  with  the  Right  to  Read 
Program  within  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 

2.  What  Is  the  primary  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

The  primary  goal  is  to  Increase  the  read- 
ing level  of  each  participant  a  minimum  of 
2.5  years  and  to  create  good  reading  habits 
and  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
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3.  Who  Is  eligible  to  participate  In  "the 
center  activities? 

Any  Individual  who  Is  at  least  one  year 
behind  in  his/her  reading  and  does  not  have 
a  physical  or  mental  problem  which  wotild 
prohibit  participation. 

4.  Where  are  the  centers  located? 

At  the  present  time  only  one  center  Is 
open  at  1411  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Suite  1110.  Other  centers  will  be  opened  In 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  area  as  funds 
and  citizen  Interest  Increase. 

5.  What  are  the  costs  Involved  In  partici- 
pating In  the  program? 

Instruction  and  basic  material  costs  are 
provided  free.  There  will  be  some  minor 
costs  to  the  participants  for  activities  in- 
cluded in  the  program.  Wo  do  not  antici- 
pate these  costs  being  greater  than  $1  per 
week. 

6.  What  type  of  education  materials  are 
used  in  the  program? 

The  program  is  customized  completely  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  student's  need. 
The  management  instructional  system  is  en- 
titled Saturation  Approach  to  Learning  and 
provides  for  the  customization  of  many  pub- 
lished materials  into  individualized  pro- 
grams. These  programs  concentrate  on  spe- 
cific skills  needed  by  the  student.  Materials 
are  also  created  to  meet  the  specific  Inter- 
ests of  the  student.  They  are  not  pro- 
grammed. All  materials  within  this  ap- 
proach are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Individual  student.  We  "program"  the  ma- 
terials not  the  student. 

7.  What  times  are  the  activities? 

Instruction  is  scheduled  on  an  appoint- 
ment basis  with  one  hour  sessions  twice  a 
week.  The  appointments  remain  constant 
once  established.  During  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember through  May  the  staff  will  be  sched- 
uling instruction  at  the  following  times 
(Mondays-Thursdays) : 

1:00 — Special  Student. 

2:00— Adults. 

3:00— Children. 

4:00 — Children. 

5:00— Children. 

6:00 — Special  Conferences. 

7:00— Children. 

8:00 — Open  to  all  ages. 

During  the  summer  months  the  staff  will 
modify  the  schedule  with  the  following  In- 
creased times: 

10:00— Children. 

11:00— ChHdren. 

12:00 — Open  to  all  ages. 

1 :00 — Special  Conferences. 

2:00— Adults. 

3:00— Children. 

4:00 — Children. 

5:00 — Cfhlldren. 

6:00 — Special  Conferences. 

7:00 — Open  to  all  ages. 

8:00— Adults. 

Saturday  Program  schedules  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  activity.  In  general  all  stu- 
dents will  partlclpatA  either  during  the 
morning  or  afternoon  session.  Morning  ses- 
sions will  begin  at  9:00  and  end  at  12:00. 
Afternoon  activities  will  begin  at  1:00  and 
end  at  4: 00. 

In  general  students  will  attend  two  In- 
struction sessions  weekly  and  participate  In 
one  of  the  Saturday  sessions. 

8.  What  kind  of  activities  will  occur  at  the 
center? 

To  comply  with  the  general  philosophy  of 
the  program,  the  activities  will  center 
around  motivating  participants  to  want  to 
read  about  and  enjoy  experiencing  activities 
of  Interest  to  them.  Professional  athletes  and 
other  well  known  celebrities  will  meet  with 
the  participants  and  provide  motivation  and 
assistance.  Conununlty  leaders  and  business 
professionals  will  assist  in  conducting  stim- 
ulating field  activities. 

Instructors  will  meet  with  assigned  stu- 


dents on  a  one  to  four  basis  In  an  Informal 
setting  to  present  materials  and  discuss  stu- 
dent progress. 

Movies,  field  trips,  fairs,  parties,  etc.  will 
occur  weekly. 

9.  How  will  this  program  cooperate  with 
the  area  schools? 

Information  regarding  the  program,  its 
goals  and  procedures  will  be  discussed  with 
the  area  school  officials,  principals  and  teach- 
ers. They  will  be  invited  to  participate  in 
workshops,  center  activities,  and  record  ex- 
change programs.  Progress  reports  will  be  sent 
to  the  participant's  school  long  with  requests 
for  input  from  his/her  classroom  teacher. 

10.  Will  each  participant  be  tested? 

Yes.  All  participants  will  be  given  a  diag- 
nostic reading  test  as  part  of  his/her  enroll- 
ment. This  test  will  be  given  periodically  to 
measure  progress  and  program  completion. 
These  tests  will  be  reviewed  with  the  stu- 
dent's parent  or  guardian  and  the  areas  of 
weakness  will  be  discussed. 

11.  Will  progress  reports  be  given  to  the 
student  and  his/her  parents? 

Yes.  Parent  conferences  will  be  scheduled 
on  a  monthly  basis  to  discuss  the  partici- 
pants program.  The  participant  will  receive 
a  weekly  review  of  his/her  progress. 

12.  What  kind  of  reward  system  Is  planned? 
Each    activity    will    be    assigned    a   point 

value.  Students  who  complete  an  activity 
will  be  awarded  a  specific  number  of  points. 
These  points  can  be  applied  to  prizes  ranging 
from  small  tokens  to  exciting  trips,  events, 
and  valuable  merchandise. 

13.  What  about  discipline? 

Although  the  rules  will  be  few,  those  which 
are  made  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Parent's 
cooperation  is  essential.  Students  will  be 
dropped  from  the  program  if  they  continue  to 
violate  the  rules.  Students  with  behavior 
problems  will  be  placed  with  special  teachers 
and  encouraged  to  modify  their  behavior. 
No  corporal  punishment  will  be  administered 
by  any  Instructor.  When  a  student  is  in  gross 
violation  of  the  rules  his/her  parent  or 
guardian  wUl  be  contacted  and  permission 
to  continued  in  the  program  will  be  granted 
only  with  an  accompanying  parent  In  the 
center  during  the  student's  appointment 
times. 

14.  Should  I  threaten  my  child  with 
punishment? 

Please  do  not  Initially  threaten  or  scare 
your  child  regarding  his  activities.  We  would 
prefer  that  the  child  understand  the  purpose 
for  the  rules  and  how  the  rules  will  protect 
them  from  danger  and  help  them  learn.  Be- 
havior problems  are  often  the  result  of  poor 
teaching  and  the  lack  of  a  stimulating  at- 
mosphere. We  will  regard  behavior  problems 
as  a  failure  on  our  part. 

15.  Can  more  than  one  member  of  a  family 
participate  In  the  program? 

Yes.  Selection  however  will  be  based  upon 
need. 

16.  What  is  the  policy  regarding  acceptance 
and  rejection  of  a  student? 

There  will  be  no  discrimination  with  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  or  creed.  There  will  be  a 
committee  composed  of  staff  members  and 
consultants  who  will  select  participants 
based  upon  the  urgency  of  need  and  order 
of  application.  Those  students  who  are  not 
scheduled  for  Immediate  openings  will  be 
placed  on  a  waiting  list  by  priority  and  date 
of  application. 

Children  with  less  than  one  year  reading 
retardation  will  not  be  accepted.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  students  with  more  than 
two  years  retardation. 

17.  When  will  I  be  notified  of  acceptance 
or  rejection? 

The  review  committee  will  meet  on  Sat- 
urday, April  19,  1975  at  2:00  p.m.  to  deter- 
mine the  Initial  population.  Parents  will  be 
notified  of  acceptance  or  rejection  by  mall 
no  later  than  Friday,  April  25,  1975.  The  reg- 


istrar will  have  a  list  of  accepted  participants 
by  April  21,  1975  and  interested  parents  may 
inquire  by  calling  the  center. 

18.  When  will  the  center  open? 

The  official  opening  ceremony  will  be  May 

1,  1975.  Student  activities  will  begin  on  May 

2,  1975.  The  actual  starting  date  for  each  stu- 
dent will  be  designated  in  the  acceptance 
letter. 

19.  Can  the  particlptants  borrow  books  or 
materials  for  home  or  school  use? 

Yes.  A  special  library  will  be  located  In  the 
center  and  materials  will  be  loaned  to  the 
participants.  A  one  week  lending  limitation 
will  be  Imposed  and  strictly  enforced. 

All  participants  should  have  D.C.  Library 
cards  prior  to  entering  the  program. 

20.  Will  the  participants  be  given  work  he/ 
she  will  do  at  home? 

Yes.  This  work  should  not  interfere  with 
normal  school  work.  Parents  will  be  given 
instructions  on  how  to  assist  the  child  in 
these  activities. 

Failure  to  do  the  assignment  will  result  in 
loss  of  points  leading  to  awards  and  prizes 
offered  by  the  center. 

21.  Will  there  be  any  home  visitations? 
Yes.  Athletes  and  staff  members  will  visit 

each  home  to  meet  with  parents  and  stu- 
dents to  discuss  the  program  and  answer  any 
questions. 

22.  Will  the  participants  be  required  to 
furnish  any  supplies? 

Yes.  Each  participant  will  be  required  to 
bring  to  the  center  the  following  supplies  at 
his  first  appointment: 

3  pencils,  3  bandalds,  1  spool  of  heavy 
thread,  and  1  old  shirt  for  art  activities. 

23.  Will  parents  or  guardians  be  required 
to  participate  in  any  activities  or  meetings? 

Yes.  It  Is  mandatory  that  at  least  one  par- 
ent participate  In  the  following  activities: 

a.  Initial  enrollment. 

b.  Parent  Orientation  at  7:00  P.M.,  April 
25,  1975  or  at  10:30  A.M.  April  26,  1975.  Call 
the  center  to  designate  your  time  preference 
or  discuss  any  scheduling  difficulties.  (IVi- 
hour  meeting.) 

c.  Parent  Conference — Monthly  by  ap- 
pointment (30  min.) . 

24.  What  is  the  policy  regarding  failure  of 
a  parent  to  attend  these  meetings? 

If  parents  refuse  to  attend  these  meetings 
their  child  will  be  dropped  from  the  program. 

25.  Will  the  center  be  closed  on  legal  holi- 
days? 

Yes.  It  will  also  be  closed  on  any  day  in 
which  D.C.  schools  are  forced  to  close  due  to 
bad  weather.  The  center  will  not  close  on 
teacher  conference  days  or  during  other 
county/city  holidays.  Piease  check  with  the 
registrar  If  you  are  In  doubt. 

26.  Will  the  center  accept  private  dona- 
tions? 

Yes.  We  are  a  non  profit  tax  exempt  insti- 
tution and  would  appreciate  any  donations. 
Donations  will  not  influence  In  any  way  the 
acceptance  of  a  participant. 

Groups  wishing  to  sponsor  children  or  out- 
reach centers  should  contact  the  center 
director. 

27.  What  type  of  donations  are  you  Inter- 
ested In? 

Businesses  and  Individuals  are  encouraged 
to  donate  school  supplies,  camera  equipment, 
film,  rugs,  furniture,  snack  foods,  games, 
toys,  new  clothing,  drapes,  paint,  wood  for 
shelving,  books,  arts  and  craft  supplies,  pic- 
tures, personal  services,  office  equipment,  and 
money. 

28.  Who  can  volunteer  their  services  to  the 
program? 

Any  Individual  of  good  moral  character 
who  Is  willing  to  work  with  patience  and 
enthusiasm  with  students  who  have  normally 
had  a  bad  experience  with  teachers  or  formal 
Instruction.  These  individuals  may  assist  In 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : 

a.  Tutors  (We  will  train  you  on  a  regular 
basis) . 
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b.  Arts  &  Crafts  (both  experienced  and  In- 
experienced). 

c.  Business  men  and  women  who  can  aid 
In  World  of  Work  orientation. 

d.  Craftsmen  I.e.,  electrical,  woodworking, 
etc  who  will  aid  the  staff  in  center  activities 
and  design. 

e.  Field  Trip  aides  (Saturdays) . 

29.  What  are  your  medical  policies? 
All    medical    problems    must    be    reported 

upon  applying  to  the  program.  Very  few  med- 
ical problems  will  disqualify  an  applicant. 
We  want  to  know  problems  so  that  we  can  be 
ready  for  any  emergencies.  Be  sure  that  you 
list  allergies  and  drugs  being  taken.  We 
will  not  administer  any  drugs  or  treat  any 
injuries  beyond  applying  a  bandaid. 

If  an  emergency  should  o?ciir  we  will 
notify  the  Rescue  squad,  family  doctor,  and 
parent/guardian.  A  staff  member  will  go  with 
the  child  to  the  hospital. 

30.  Will  there  be  a  f(»mal  graduation  cere- 
mony? 

Tea.  A  formal  graduation  ceremony  will 
occur  three  times  each  year  in  September, 
January,  and  April.  Graduates  will  be  those 
individuals  who  have  completed  their  pro- 
gram of  study. 

Thank  you  for  your  taking  the  time  to 
learn  about  the  center  and  for  your  interest 
In  helping  us  serve  you.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you  or  your  organization  please 
feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

Carpet  Merchants:  Interstate  Carpet,  Pair- 
fax,  Virginia;  House  of  Carpets,  McLean.  Vir- 
ginia; Carpet  Carnival,  Sultland,  Maryland; 
Dleners  Carpets,  Rockvllle,  Maryland;  The 
Rug  Man,  Fairfax.  Virginia;  Carpetland,  Fair- 
fax, Virginia. 

Furniture:  Metro. 

Macke  Vending  Co.:  Juke  Box. 

The  American  Legion:  Paper,  office  sup- 
plies, tjrpewriters,  adding  machine,  American 
flag. 

Grants  for  Summer  Employment:  Redskin 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.C.;  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  Washington,  D.C.;  Public 
Defenders  Office,  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment, Washington,  D.C. 


July  H,  1975 


[ExHisrr  2] 
Statement  of  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee  and 
as  a  coauthor,  along  with  Senator  Eagleton, 
of  the  National  Reading  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
with  Senator  Eagleton  to  strongly  urge  the 
Conunlttee  to  appropriate  S25  million  for 
this  major  national  reading  effort. 

The  Reading  Improvement  Program  was 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  and  is  designed  to  deal  with 
what  I  have  labeled  the  'Achilles*  Heel"  of 
American  education — the  large  number  and 
high  concentrations  of  children  in  some  of 
our  schools  with  severe  reading  difficulties. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Administration  in 
their  FY  76  budget  contemplated  funding 
this  new  program;  however,  I  am  disappoint- 
ed that  the  Administration  elected  to  dis- 
continue in  effect  the  former  Right  to  Read 
Program.  This  certainly  was  not  what  Sena- 
tor Eagleton  or  I  contemplated.  We  are  urg- 
ing the  Committee  to  appropriate  $8  million 
to  continue  the  former  Right  to  Read  ef- 
fort and  an  additional  817  million  for  fund- 
ing the  projects  under  the  National  Reading 
Improvement  Program. 

The  following  facts  and  statistics  Indicate 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  need 
for  action: 

Approximately  18',^  million  adults  are 
functional  Illiterates. 

Some  7  million  elementary  and  secondary 
children  are  in  severe  need  of  special  read- 
ing assistance. 

In  large  urban  areas,  40  to  50  oercent  of 
the  children  are  reading  below  grade  level. 
A  1969  Office  of  Education  survey  indicated 


22  percent  of  the  urban  schools  had  70  to 
100  percent  of  their  pupils  reading  a  year  or 
more  below  grade  level. 

These  massive  reading  difficulties  have 
been  confirmed  by  surveys  of  teachers  and 
pupils  alike.  Over  and  over  again,  parents, 
the  general  public,  and  the  press  across  the 
nation  have  expressed  concern  with  the  poor 
pupil  performance  in  the  fundamental  read- 
ing area.  For  example,  a  1973  survey  in  mv 
State  found  that  "the  people  of  Maryland 
believe  that  the  mastering  of  reading  skills 
is  the  most  important  education  goal  for 
the  schools  of  the  State." 

Mr.  President,  after  I  had  Introduced  the 
reading  proposal,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
Individual  from  Texas  who  sent  me  a  copy 
of  an  article  from  the  "Dallas  Morning 
News".  I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  par- 
agraphs from  this  article. 

"At  commencement  exercises  throughout 
the  city  recently,  anywhere  from  500  to 
1,000  of  Dallas'  9,000  graduating  seniors,  ac- 
cording to  official  estimates,  walked  across 
stages  to  be  handed  diplomas  they  could 
not  read.  Barely  able  to  read,  many  will 
wind  up  with  poor  Jobs  or  no  Jobs  at  all. 
Still  in  school,  youngsters  who  are  either 
unable  to  read  at  all  or  read  only  at  the  most 
elementary  level  can  be  found  In  almost 
every  one  of  Dallas*  43  secondary  schools. 
Dallas  School  Superintendent  Nolan  Estcs 
has  estimated  more  than  20,000  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system's  70,000  secondary  stu- 
dents read  at  least  two  or  more  years  below 
grade  level.'* 

*rhe  National  Reading  Improvement  Pro- 
gram is  essentially  preventive  In  nature.  It 
Is  based  on  the  premise  that  It  Is  much 
easier  to  prevent  reading  difficulties  than 
to  remedy  such  difficulties  once  they  occur. 
The  program  has  essentially  three  parts : 

(1)  Reading  Improvement  Projects,  under 
which  grants  are  made  to  states  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  projects  designed 
to  overcome  reading  deficiencies; 

(2)  Special  Emphasis  Projects,  which  seek 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  Intensive 
instruction  by  reading  specialists  and  the 
regular  elementary  teacher.  Projects  under 
this  part  would  (a)  provide  for  the  teach- 
ing of  all  children  in  grades  one  and  two  by 
a  reading  specialist,  (b)  the  teaching  of 
children  in  grades  three  through  six  who 
have  reading  problems  by  a  reading  special- 
ist, and  (c)  an  Incentive  Vacation  Reading 
Program  for  elementary  children  who  are 
found  to  be  reading  below  the  appropriate 
grade  level. 

13)  Reading  Academies,  which  provide  as- 
sistance to  youths  and  adults  who  other- 
wise would  not  receive  assistance  and  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reading  program  we 
are  asking  the  Commltte  to  support  is  the 
result  of  considerable  study  and  two  vol- 
ums  of  hearings.  In  addition,  we  conducted 
a  fifty-state  survey  of  the  training  required 
for  teachers  in  the  elementary  area.  While 
the  National  Reading  Improvement  Pro- 
gram will  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  read- 
ing problems,  I  believe  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  this  approach  can 
and  wiU  make  a  substantial  difference.  A 
society,  where  technology  and  education  are 
so  Important  and  where  only  approximately 
5  percent  of  the  public  are  unskilled,  can- 
not allow  the  dangerous  conditions,  of  mas- 
sive numbers  of  children  lacking  the  ability 
to  read  which  affects  both  their  capability  to 
learn  and  to  earn,  to  continue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
am  aware  of  the  fiscal  problems  facing  this 
country  and  the  need  for  spending  restraint. 
This  Is  a  program  that  addresses  a  critical 
problem  that  crys  out  for  a  solution.  Support 
for  this  program  has  been  widespread  both 
from  the  education  community  and  from  the 
general  public.  In  view  of  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities available  for  individuals  who  can- 


not read,  and  In  view  of  the  burdens  that 
such  Individuals  often  become  to  society,  this 
program  is  one  we  must  afford  even  In'thi* 
difficult  budget  year. 

I  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  1974  special 
report  of  "Education  USA"  on  reading  noted 
with  /espect  to  the  Right  to  Read  effort  that 
it  "has  become  one  of  the  most  highly  pub- 
licized and  underfinanced  federal  efforts  to 
educational  history."  That  is  true  notwlth 
standing  the  fact  that  In  1969  Education 
Commissioner  Jim  Allen  announced  with 
considerable  fanfare  the  launching  of  the 
Right  to  Read  effort,  since  then  each  of  his 
successors  have  recognized  and  supported 
reading  as  a  priority  area.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  not  allow 
this  program  to  suffer  a  similar  fate  and  In- 
stead provide  the  modest  funds  In  view  of 
the  magnitude  and  Importance  of  the  prob 
lem  as  recommended  by  Senator  Eagleton 
and  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  I  made  when  the  biu 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  8,  1974  which  goes 
Into  considerable  more  detail  with  respect  to 
the  reading  problem  and  the  rationale  for 
this  program,  be  printed  la  the  hearing  rec- 


[ExHiBrr  3] 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Labor  and 

Ptjblic  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  27  1975 
Mr.  Pete  Rozelle, 

Commissioner,  The  National  Football  League 
410  Park  Avenue  New  York.  New  York 
Dear  Commissioner  Rozelle:  Roy  Jeffer- 
son, the  outstanding  Washington  Redskins 
wide  receiver,  has  taken  on  a  new  assign- 
ment. It  is  as  challenging  and  as  difficult 
as  any  Superbowl,  and  for  those  involved, 
the  stakes  are  even  higher— success  both  In 
school   and   in   sub.sequent  adult  life 

I  am  proud  and  the  National  Football 
League  should  be  proud  of  what  Roy  Jeffer- 
son is  doing.  He  has  opened  the  "Roy  Jeffer- 
son Inner  City  Learning  Center".  I  have 
visited  this  Center  and  it  is  amazlrg  the 
progress  that  can  be  achieved  In  so  little 
time  A  colorless  suite,  through  volunteer 
efforts  and  community  donations,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  kaleidoscopic  classroom. 
It  clearly  is  a  happy  atmosphere,  conducive 
for  learning. 

Washington,  D.C.  is  one  of  the  twentv-slx 
cities  in  which  the  National  Football  Lekgue 
teams  are  located.  For  the  most  part,  these 
teams  are  situated  in  cities  which  have  the 
problems  that  afflict  many  large  urban  areas. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing American  cities  and  their  .school  sys- 
tem is  the  reading  problem,  which  I  have 
called  the  '■Achilles'  heel  of  American  edu- 
cation". The  following  facts  and  statistics 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
the  need  for  action: 

Approximately  18  Vi  million  adults  are 
functional  Illiterates. 

Some  7  million  elementary  and  secondary 
children  are  In  severe  need  of  special  read- 
ing assistance. 

In  large  urban  areas,  40  to  50  percent  of 
the  fchlldren  are  reading  below  grade  level. 
An  Office  of  Education  survey  Indicated  22 
percent  of  the  urban  schools  had  70  to  100 
percent  of  their  pupils  reading  a  year  or 
more  below  grade  level. 

I  know  and  strongly  applaud  the  public 
service  activities  undertaken  In  recent  years 
by  the  National  Football  League.  *rhe  Na- 
tional Football  League  players  are  Idolized 
by  the  youth  of  this  Nation.  Therefore,  I 
urge  the  National  Football  League  to  make 
reading  one  of  their  public  service  activities 
for  the  upcoming  season.  I  think  it  would 
he  an  inspiration  to  the  youngsters  with 
reading  difficulties  if  the  National  Football 
League  would  encourage  other  players  and 
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teams  to  adopt  a  project  such  as  Roy  Jeffer- 
son has  done  in  Washington,  as  well  as  do 
the  traditional  "television  spots"  emphasiz- 
ing reading  and  its  Importance. 

As  you  may  know,  I  authorized  the  Na- 
tional Reading  Improvement  Program  that 
was  enacted  in  the  last  Congress.  This  pro- 
gram envisions  a  major  national  reading  ef- 
fort, particularly  aimed  at  elementary 
youngsters,  to  prevent  reading  problems  In 
the  future.  I  would  hope  that  the  National 
Football  League  would  consider  Joining  and 
contributing  to  this  national  attack  on  read- 
ing problems. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Glenn  Beau.,  Jr. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION  IN   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 166,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  there  will  be  2  hours 
of  debate  on  this  issue  today. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  It  will 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names. 

[Quorum  No.  63  Leg.] 
Allen  Hart,  Gary  W.     McGovern 

Clark  Hatfield  Morgan 

Ford  Helms  Rlblcoff 

Gam  Laxalt  Scott,  Hugh 

Griffin  Mansfield 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quomm  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bartlett 

Haskell 

Percy 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Schwelker 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Scott, 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

William  L 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Case 

Long 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Church 

McClellan 

Steveixs 

Cranston 

McClure 

Stone 

Curtis 

McGee 

Symington 

Dole 

Mclntvre 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Metcaif 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Fong 

Moss 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Nelson 

WiUiams 

Goldwater 

Nvmn 

Young 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION  IN   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
In  1  hour  of  controlled  time  on  division 
2  which  is  issue  (1)  which  Is  lines  7 
through  12  of  page  1  of  the  resolution; 
the  vote  to  come  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  need. 

The  request  of  Mr.  Wyman  to  go  be- 
yond the  3,500  ballots  that  were  protested 
during  the  complete  recount  of  the  ap- 
proximately 223,000  ballots  conducted  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Secretary  of  State 
and  that  have  already  been  reviewed  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 


tion and  to  conduct  another  recount  of 
Gorham,  Bedford,  Somersworth  Ward  1, 
Claremont  Ward  2,  Concord  Ward  1, 
Hanover,  Newmarket,  Pelham,  Salem, 
and  Gilford,  has  no  reasonable  basis  and 
should  be  denied. 

Mr.  President,  this  request  should  be 
denied  for  several  reasons: 

First,  there  Is  no  sound  basis  for  this 
protest.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
to  support  the  assertion — just  a  bald 
assertion — that  the  secretary  of  state's 
talley  sheet  is  inaccurate. 

Second,  no  timely  protest  was  made  on 
these  ballots  or  these  precincts  during 
the  recotmt  conducted  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire secretary  of  state  as  is  required 
by  New  Hampshire  law. 

Had  Mr.  Wyman  wanted  to  protest 
these  matters  he  could  have  protested 
during  the  recount.  He  could  have  pro- 
tested the  individual  ballots  or  could  have 
filed  a  protest  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
cincts themselves. 

He  did  not  do  that,  and  the  first  that 
we  heard  of  the  issue  of  these  10  pre- 
cincts was  after  the  recount  had  been 
concluded  and  Mr.  Wyman  had  discov- 
ered that  he  had  lost  the  recount  by  10 
votes  to  Mr.  Durkin  and  that  the  recount 
declared  Mr.  Durkin  to  be  the  winner. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  security  of 
these  180.000  ballots  stored  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  armory  has  seriously  com- 
promised the  integrity  of  all  of  those 
180,000  paper  ballots. 

U.S.  Marshal  Victor  Cardosi  in  the  let- 
ter sent  to  Senator  Pell,  on  January  22, 
1975,  had  this  to  say  about  the  180,000 
odd  ballots  stored  in  the  National  Guard 
garage. 

The  second  building  we  examined  was  the 
garage  at  National  Guard  Armory,  specifical- 
ly bays  numbered  8  and  9.  The  security  there 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  enumerated  In 
our  report. 

One  of  the  overhead  doors  was  not  locked. 
We  were  told  that  It  did  not  matter  as  the 
door  was  frozen  and  could  not  be  opened. 
The  day  of  our  Inspection.  It  was  very  cold 
and  we  found  this  to  be  true.  However,  be- 
tween the  time  the  ballots  were  placed  there 
(January  3rd)  and  the  day  of  our  inspection 
(January  17th)  there  were  several  warm  days 
when  we  feel  that  If  the  door  was  not  locked, 
it  could  have  been  opened. 

The  partitions  between  the  bays  consist 
of  chicken  wire,  8  feet  high,  and  It  would 
not  be  too  difficult  to  gain  access  to  bays  8 
and  9  from  the  other  bays. 

The  method  of  sealing  the  cardboard  boxes 
and  the  heavily  wrapped  packages  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  were  told  by  John 
Fraser  that  some  of  the  checklists  u^d  In 
the  November  election  were  never  received, 
also  some  were  returned,  as  requested,  to 
town  officials;  therefore,  not  all  of  the  check- 
lists are  now  In  storage. 

Now  then.  Attorney  General  Warren 
Rudman,  the  New  Hampshire  attorney 
general,  who  is  a  member  of  the  ballot 
law  commission,  said,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry: 

Now  you  have  to  understand  there  were 
two  classifications  of  ballots.  The  ballots 
that  you  see  here,  about  180,000  ballots,  were 
never  protested  by  anyone.  There  were 
roughly  3500  ballots  that  were  In  fact  pro- 
tested. Those  ballots  are  under  very  tight 
security.  The  tightest  security  Imaginable  at 
the  State  Police  Laboratory  In  the  evidence 
safe.  Now,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ballot 
Law  Commission  hearing  it  was  stated  on  the 
record  and  agreed  to  by  the  parties  that  these 
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ballots  will  be  placed  In  a  safe,  warm,  se- 
cure place  where  they  wouldn't  get  wet  or 
spoiled,  or  what  have  you,  If  there  were  any 
reason  ever  to  look  at  them  In  the  future. 
But  they  have  never  been  protested  by  any- 
one. And  I  think  for  anyone  now  to  come 
and  say,  'well,  we've  got  some  problems  with 
these  ballots,'  that's  Just  confusing  the  pub- 
lic and  confusing  the  issue  and  I  Just  don't 
think  It's  very  forthright. 

That  was  Attorney  General  Rudman. 

Notwitlistanding  the  untimeliness  of 
the  Wyman  protest — that  Is,  that  he  did 
not  make  any  protest  with  regard  to 
these  precincts — it  was  on  November  27 
when  Mr.  Wyman  first  decided  to  raise 
a  question  on  these  10  precincts.  That 
was  the  day  after  the  recount  had  been 
concluded,  which  was  concluded  on  No- 
vember 26,  and  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Wy- 
man found  that  he  was  10  votes  behind, 
according  to  the  recount.  So  this  was  Mr. 
Bigg's  letter,  dated  November  27,  1974. 
Re:  Wyman-Durkin  Recount. 
Robert  L.  Stark, 

Secretary  of  State,  Clerk  of  the  NJt.  Ballot 
Law    Commission,    State    House.    Con- 
cord. N.  H. 
Dear  Mr.  Stark:  I  am  writing  to  you  In 
your  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State  and  Clerk 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion. 

I  am  the  legal  representative  of  Honorable 
Louis  C.  Wyman,  presently  United  States 
Congressman,  and  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  RSA  68:4  (U) ,  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  hereby  appeal  from  your  declaration 
upon  recount,  that  Mr.  Wyman  did  not  have 
the  greatest  number  of  votes. 

This  appeal  Is  from  all  rulings  made  by 
you  as  Secretary  of  State,  on  ballots  pro- 
tested during  the  recount,  and  on  all  rulings 
related  thereto,  including  but  not  limited 
to  your  rulings  denying  my  protests  and  my 
requests  as  follows: 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
protest  had  ever  been  raised  at  that  point 
in  time  on  those  10  precincts.  So  this  is 
what  Mr.  Bigg  did.  He  went  ahead,  then, 
and  listed  these  10  precincts  among  other 
things.  I  read  as  follows: 

( 1 )  to  send  for  and  examine  an  additional 
box  from  Gorham,  allegedly  containing  ad- 
ditional ballots,  and  to  recount  once  more 
those  ballots  presently  in  your  possession 
from  the  Town  of  Gorham; 

Mr.  President,  the  allegation  there  was 
that  there  were  100  straight  Republican 
ballots  in  the  box  from  the  town  of  Gor- 
ham that  had  not  been  counted,  that 
if  this  particular  box  were  opened  up, 
the  100  straight  Republican  ballots  would 
then  be  discovered.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  that  rule,  here  is  what 
happened:  On  December  9,  1974 — I  re- 
mind you  that  letter  was  November  27— 
the  ballot  law  commission  took  oral  testi- 
mony from  election  workers  in  the  town 
of  Gorham.  Most  importantly,  they  also 
opened  a  ballot  box  which  Mr.  Wyman's 
attorney  alleged  would  contain  100 
straight  Republican  baUots  not  counted 
in  the  recount.  This  contention  was 
shown  to  be  totally  without  substance. 
The  ballot  box  contained  only  constitu- 
tional question  ballots. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  so-called  100  ballots  In  issue 
No.  1. 

Here  was  issue  No.  2 : 
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(2)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Bedford  and  determine  the 
cause  for  an  alleged  change  in  the  number  of 
recounted  ballots  from  said  Town; 

(3)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Claremont.  Ward  2,  and  deter- 
mine the  cause  for  an  alleged  change  In  the 
number  of  recounted  ballots  from  said  Ward 
2  in  the  Town  of  Claremont; 

(4)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots 
from  the  City  of  Concord,  Ward  1,  and  deter- 
mine the  cause  for  an  alleged  change  in  the 
number  of  recounted  ballots  from  said  Ward 
1  In  the  City  of  Concord; 

(5)  to  once  again  recount  the  baUots  from 
the  Town  of  Gilford,  and  determine  the 
cause  for  an  alleged  change  In  the  number 
of  recounted  ballots  from  said  Town; 

(6)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Hanover,  and  determine  the 
cause  for  an  alleged  change  in  the  number 
of  recounted  ballots  from  said  Town; 

(7)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Newmarket,  and  determine  the 
cause  for  an  alleged  change  In  the  number 
of  recounted  ballots  from  said  Town; 

(8)  to  once  again  recount  the  baUots  from 
the  Town  of  Pelham,  and  determine  the 
cause  for  an  alleged  change  in  the  number  ol 
recounted  ballots  from  said  Town; 

(9)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots  from 
the  Town  of  Salem,  and  determine  the  cause 
for  an  alleged  change  in  the  number  of  re- 
counted ballots  from  said  Town; 

(10)  to  once  again  recount  the  ballots 
from  the  Town  of  Somersworth,  Ward  1,  and 
determine  the  cause  for  an  alleged  change 
in  the  number  of  recounted  ballots  from  said 
Ward  1  in  the  Town  of  Somersworth; 

Mr.  President,  those  10  precincts  are 
the  10  that  are  referred  to  in  the  issue 
now  before  us.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  on  Issue  No.  1  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission did  precisely  on  December  9 
what  Mr.  Wyman  contended  for: 
brought  the  box  in,  opened  it  up,  found 
out  that  there  were  not  any  straight 
Republican  ballots  in  it.  It  contained 
only  constitutional  question  ballots. 

What  happened  with  respect  to  the 
remainder  of  the  items?  This  matter 
then  went  to  the  ballot  law  commission, 
and  on  December  4  here  is  what  hap- 
pened before  the  ballot  law  commission. 
This  was  a  quote  from  Mr.  Brown,  v/ho 
was  then  the  lawyer  appearing  before 
the  commission  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

We  request  that  this  Commission  com- 
pletely review  all  of  the  ballots,  used  and 
unused,  together  with  the  other  relevant 
election  documents,  of  Gorham,  Bedford, 
GUford  and  Somersworth  Ward  1,  unless  we 
can  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  review 
certain  of  these  documents  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  less  than  a  full  review  is  necessary 
In  order  that  Justice  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  4  of  the  pre- 
cints,  the  10  precincts  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

This  is  Chairman  Snow,  chairman  of 
the  ballot  law  commission: 

Chairman  Snow.  Give  us  those  again.  Gor- 
ham and  GUford  I  got— what  were  the  other 
two? 

Mr.  Brown.  Gorham,  Bedford,  Gilford  and 
Somersworth  Ward  1. 

Chairman  Snow.  Okay. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Commission  will  recall 
that  in  Mr.  Bigg's  appeal  notice  we  listed 
several  others.  We  don't  intend  to  pursue  the 
others. 

This  is  Mr.  Brown  speaking  to  the 
Dort  Bigg  letter  of  November  27  that 


outlined  the  10  precincts  that  they 
wanted  recoimted.  This  is  Mr.  Brown 
again:  "We  don't  intend  to  pursue  the 
others." 

Mr.  Brown  again: 

What  Is  involved  here  with  these  four 
precincts  is  that  responsible  election  officials 
and  voters  in  each  of  these  precincts  aro 
insistent  to  us  that  their  original  counts 
were  valid  and  the  counting  errors  occurred 
here  during  the  recount.  Logically,  this  may 
actually  be  true.  It  is  Just  as  possible  that 
people  of  good  will  working  hard  counting 
ballots  can  make  an  error  in  the  State  House 
as  at  the  Town  Hall.  We,  therefore,  because 
of  special  circim:istances  in  each  of  these 
four  precincts,  wish  a  further  review. 

With  the  exception  of  four  precincts  that 
I  mentioned — we  don't  anticipate  having  to 
go  outside  of  the  envelopes  In  which  Mr. 
Stark  and  Mr.  Kelley  segregated  out  the 
ballots  that  are  subject  to  protest,  by  all 
parties. 

Now,  the  protest  procedure  was  that 
when  a  ballot  was  protested  before  the 
secretary  of  state,  it  was  segregated  in  an 
envelope  by  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr.  Kelly, 
and  those  were  the  envelopes  that  were 
referred  to.  So  he  said: 

With  the  exception  of  four  precincts  that  I 
mentioned — we  don't  anticipate  having  to  go 
outside  of  the  envelopes  in  which  Mr.  Stark 
and  Mr.  Kelley  segregated  out  the  ballots  that 
are  subject  to  protest,  by  all  psirties. 

Now,  this  happened  on  December  4.  In 
the  meantime,  all  of  the  parties  were 
doing  a  lot  of  checking  because  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion, and  part  of  the  procedure  was  In 
progress. 

On  December  20,  some  16  days  later, 
Mr.  Wyman,  during  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  New  Hampshire  Ballot  Law 
Commission,  waived  his  request  to  re- 
count again  all  ballots  cast  in  Gorham, 
Bedford,  GUford,  and  Somersworth  Ward 
1.  Those  were  the  four  that  were  re- 
served on  December  4,  the  other  six  hav- 
ing been  waived.  I  refer  now  to  the  tran- 
script of  the  ballot  law  commission  on 
December  20, 1974. 1  quote: 

Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  Issues 
having  to  do  with  recounts  in  Lancaster, 
Meredith,  Goffstown,  Merrimack,  Seabrook; 
the  absentee  vote  in  Amherst,  absentee  vote 
situation  in  Nashua;  Manchester  voting  ma- 
chine situation.  With  respect  to  Goffstown, 
the  only  issue  there  is  the  American  Party 
possible  double  vote,  which  we  haven't  ruled 
on,  and  which  we'll  rule  on.  I've  been  advised 
of  that,  and  that's  correst  for  the  record. 

In  addition  to  all  of  your  other  objections 
which  have  been  continuing,  that  we  have 
no  authority  to  do  what  we  are  doing,  that 
we  have  gone  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Statute 
in  considering  what  we  have  considered — 

This  is  Mr.  Milliraet,  Mr.  Durkin's 
lawyer,  now : 

Mr.  MiLLiMET.  Well,  I  haven't  said  that 
about  most  of  the  proceedings,  may  it  please 
the  Chairman,  but  you  apprehended  my 
views  on  the  issues  that  you  enumerated. 

Chairman  Snow.  I  mean,  what  I'm  saying 
Is  I  don't  think  you  need  to  state  it  again. 

Mr.  MiLLiMET.  Yes.  It's  In  the  record,  we 
understand  that. 

This  Is  Mr.  Brown  now,  Mr.  Wyman's 
lawyer,  again: 

Mr.  Brown.  So  far  as  the  precinct  recount 
requests — and  I  had  four  of  them 
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Chairman  Snow.  Gilford,  Bedford,  Somers- 
worth Ward  1  and  Gorham. 

Mr.  Mn-LiMET.  Tou  didn't  mention  Somers- 
worth. 

Chairman  Snow.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 

about  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  pressing  on  any  of 
those,  but  I  may  have  some  live  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  Somersworth  situation, 
depending  upon  how  my  brother's  case 
develops,  and  I  withdraw  the  request  for  the 
precinct  reviews. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  repeat  that: 
.  .  .  and  I  withdraw  the  request  for  the 

precinct  reviews. 

The  transcript  continues : 
Chairman  Snow.  Gilford,  Bedford,  Somers- 
worth Ward  1  and  Gorham. 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Chairman  Snow.  Did  you  get  that? 
Commissioner  Rudman.  Yes,  I  did. 

Incidentally,  that  is  the  attorney  gen- 
eral that  I  referred  to  earlier. 
Commissioner  Crowley.  I  got  It. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  we  have  a 
complete  disposition  in  satisfaction  by 
Mr.  Wyman's  lawyers  of  all  of  the  issues 
that  were  raised  in  the  Dort  Biggs'  letter 
of  November  27  with  respect  to  those  10 
precincts,  none  of  those  Issues  having 
been  raised  before  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  it  was  to  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  bring  a  con- 
clusion to  this  matter  at  some  time  and 
I  do  not  know  how  many  times  a  party 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
done  with  respect  to  the  precinct,  but 
certainly  Mr.  Brown  was  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Biggs'  points  raised  in  his  Novem- 
ber 27  letter  had  been  concluded. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  go  back  now  and  attempt 
to  recount  a  recount  in  these  10  pre- 
cincts for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  sufficient  time  to  cover  a  few 
points. 

First  of  all,  I  find  myself  in  an  in- 
teresting situation  of  attempting  to  in- 
terpret lawyer  language  as  a  nonlawyer, 
but  I  think  we  have  an  example  here 
this  afternoon  that  has  to  be  clarified. 
We  have  to  get  this  back  into  English 
language,  the  language  not  of  some 
unique  group  set  aside  In  our  society  be- 
cause of  professional  training  known  as 
lawyers. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  an 
attorney,  and  I  think  we  have  seen  this 
afternoon  how  lawyers  can  use  words  to 
convey  impressions  and  ideas  which  are 
not  inaccurate  but  certainly  are  not 
telling  the  full  story. 

First  of  all,  let  me  make  very  clear 
that  at  no  time — and  I  emphasize  at 
no  time — did  Mr.  Wyman's  lawyers  waive 
the  rights  of  their  client  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  secretary  of  state  of  New 
Hampshire  or  before  the  State  ballot  law 
commission. 

The  chairman  this  afternoon  has  been 
very  accurate  In  using  the  technical 
language  that  Mr.  Wyman's  attorneys 
^'ithdrew  protests  at  a  certain  time  or 
they  did  not  pursue  protests  under  cer- 


tain circumstances,  but  there  is  valid 
reason  for  that,  and  I  will  explain  it. 

Let  me  make  the  record  clear,  even 
though  the  chairman,  I  think,  misstated 
himself  when  he  said  at  one  point,  he 
did  not  use  the  word  "withdrew"  but  he 
used  the  word  "waived."  Neither  Mr. 
Brown  nor  any  of  the  other  attorneys, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  any  part  of  the  rec- 
ord, ever  waived  the  rights  of  Mr.  Wyman 
as  their  client.  Now,  let  me,  first  of  all, 
say  this:  There  is  ample  reason;  there 
is  ample  basis,  for  pursuing  issue  No. 
1  under  this  resolution  from  the  Rules 
Committee. 

The  chairman  has  said,  first  of  all, 
that  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  adopting 
issue  No.  1.  Well,  there  is  a  soimd  basis. 
The  sound  basis  is  this:  We  have  under 
the  Constitution  the  right  of  due  process 
that  is  granted  to  anyone  in  this  coun- 
try, including  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice. Up  to  now  due  process  has  not  been 
fiUfiUed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wyman,  and 
there  are  three  or  four  specifics  to  that 
that  I  would  Uke  to  list. 

First,  during  the  protest  or  during  tHe 
counting  of  the  ballots,  and  in  the  vari- 
ous precincts  on  election  night,  verbal 
protests  were  issued  by  both  sides.  Such 
protests  were  issued  as  they  related  to 
these  precincts. 

Now,  during  the  secretary  of  state's  re- 
count they  again  issued  these  protests, 
and  the  chairman  had  this  afternoon 
recited  from  a  letter  of  November  27, 
1974,  to  the  secretary  of  state  signed  by 
Mr.  Bigg,  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Wyman, 
in  which  he  set  down  in  writing  a  con- 
firmation and  a  followup  of  the  verbal 
protests  that  had  already  been  Issued. 

Let  us  get  that  straight  right  here:  in 
typical  lawyer  fashion,  when  verbal  pro- 
tests had  been  issued,  Mr.  Bigg,  the  law- 
yer, in  good  lawyer-like  fashion,  followed 
those  verbal  protests  up  with  a  written 
protest. 

There  is  evidence  Mr.  Wyman  had 
these  protests.  Now  let  me  read  to  you  an 
affidavit  dated  April  21,  1975,  signed  by 
Robert  L.  Stark,  secretary  of  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  subscribed  and  sworn 
to  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Catherine 
Hardy  on  the  21st  of  April  1975.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

April  21,  1975. 

AFFIDAVrr 

I  am  Robert  L.  Stark,  Secretary  of  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

During  the  recount  of  the  New  Hampshire 
U.S.  Senate  election  ballots  in  November, 
1974,  precinct  challenges  were  taken  verbally 
by  both  contestants.  As  Indicated  In  Attor- 
ney Bigg's  letter  of  November  27th  there  were 
demands  of  that  nature  from  both  sides  dur- 
ing the  counting  of  the  ballots. 

My  response  to  all  such  requests  was  uni- 
formly In  the  negative  or  we  would  never 
have  been  able  to  get  through  the  recount. 
I  would  not  recount  a  precinct  on  an  allega- 
tion that  the  tally  sheet  was  Incorrect  or  for 
any  other  reason  and  I  do  not  recaU  having 
recounted  any  precinct  a  second  time  In  my 
conduct  of  the  recount  of  the  Nov.  5th  Sena- 
torial election  no  matter  which  side  protested 
the  precinct. 

Robert  L.  Stark, 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  think  we  have  In  this  two  examples  of 
the  evidence  that  Mr.  Wyman's  people 
were  timely  with  their  protests.  They 


were  issued  under  the  circumstances  of 
New  Hampshire  custom  and  New  Ham- 
shire  practice,  and  they  were  also  further 
validated  by  the  letter  that  Mr.  Bigg 
wrote  and  the  affidavit  that  the  secretary 
of  state  also  issued. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  further  sug- 
gest that  when  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  manager  of  the  bill  says 
that  the  committee  was  not  ready  to  go 
beyond  the  3,500,  the  assumption  was 
made  that  all  3,500  ballots  had  been 
properly  ruled  upon  during  the  process 
prior  to  the  coming  to  the  Senate.  This 
assumption  also  carries  with  it  a  lack  of 
full  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  the  truth,  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 

The  whole  truth  is  simply  this,  the  bal- 
lot law  commission  ruled  on  only  ap- 
proximately 400  of  the  3,500  ballots. 
Those  others  were  not  waived,  they  were 
stipulated.  The  fact  also  remains  that 
the  ballot  law  commission  did  not  han- 
dle each  and  every  protest.  Consequently, 
because  the  ballot  law  commission  did 
not  rule  on  these  protests  does  not  mean 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  not 
to  rule  or  to  make  judgment  on  them. 

Let  me  further  add  that  at  no  point, 
at  that  point,  had  Mr.  Wj-man's  people 
yielded  or  waived  their  rights,  their  legi- 
timate rights,  even  for  those  cases  the 
ballot  law  commission  did  not  take  juris- 
diction. 

Before  I  leave  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion, I  would  hke  to  point  out  that  the 
ballot  law  commission  refused  to  take 
jurisdiction  on  these  matters  and  in  so 
doing,  did  not,  in  itself,  negate  the  exist- 
ing rights  of  the  parties. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  that  when 
the  ballot  law  commission  was  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Durkin  to  rule  on  the  re- 
count of  the  Salem  precinct  they  avoided 
the  issue  at  that  point  and  in  their  formal 
ruling  said  that  they  would  not  recount 
such  ballots,  or  such  precincts:  but  that 
did  not.  In  itself,  waive  the  rights  of  the 
contestants. 

Then  the  contestants  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  the  Senate 
through  the  Rules  Committee  passed  a 
policy  on  these.  This  policy  very  care- 
fully stated  that  a  consideration  would 
be  made  by  the  committee  of  all  the  pro- 
tests made  by  either  party  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings  contemplating  that 
the  committee  will  take  the  appropriate 
steps  on  each  protest  to  ascertain  the 
validity  of  such  protest  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  count  of  the  matter  protested. 

Mr.  President,  just  because  the  chair- 
man has  on  occasion  said  the  commit- 
tee did  give  such  consideration  and 
ended  up  in  a  4-to-4  tie  is  certainly  not 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  set  forth  by 
the  committee  that  said  they  would  take 
appropriate  steps  on  each  protest  to  as- 
certain the  validity  of  such  protest  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  count  of  the  matter 
protested. 

Here,  the  committee  refused  to  even 
go  back  to  honor  that  protest  by  Mr. 
Wyman,  some  of  these  10  precincts,  and 
refused  to  avail  itself  to  the  easy  recount 
of  those  18.000  ballots  in  the  basement  of 
the  Russell  Office  Building. 

That  is  a  lack,  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
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speak  solely  as  a  layman,  of  providing 
due  process  imder  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  one  of  the  con- 
testants of  this  election. 

The  other  assumption  as  given  again 
by  the  chairman  this  afternoon  now  is 
that  the  secretary  of  state's  recount  is 
an  accurate  recount.  He  keeps  saying,  as 
he  did  in  the  committee,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  a  recoimt  of  a  recount. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  cliche.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  means;  it  sounds  good, 
"a  recount  of  a  recount."  It  sounds  like 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

Well.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting  that 
when  we  get  beyond  the  cliche  character 
of  the  statement  and  down  to  the  facts 
of  the  case,  to  illustrate  why  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  secretary 
of  state  is  infallible,  or  the  secretary  of 
state  was  not  without  error.  That  has 
already  been  proven. 

First  of  all,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
the  ballot  law  commission  in  reviewing 
the  secretary  of  state's  recount  looked  at 
a  number  of  matters  and  they  found  that 
the  secretary  of  state  had  been  in  error. 
They  found  that  the  secretary  of  state 
would  not  coimt  write-in  votes  on  vot- 
ing machines  and  the  State  ballot  com- 
mission later  counted  these  votes. 

Also,  the  ballot  law  commission  re- 
view of  the  secretary  of  state's  recoimt 
found  that  the  secretary  of  state  had 
counted  so-called  void  or  spoiled  ballots. 
The  State  ballot  law  commission  over- 
ruled this  decision. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  Durkin  later  stip- 
ulated these  State  ballot  law  commis- 
sion's rulings.  In  other  words,  no  one 
really  raised  a  challenge  to  these  changes, 
since  this  was  an  action  of  correcting 
the  secretary  of  state's  recount. 

No.  the  secretary  of  state  is  not  In- 
fallible any  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
us  are  infallible. 

If  I  ever  wanted  to  vote  for  the  man 
I  considered  infallible  I  think  it  would  be 
Dr.  RIddick.  He  was  our  great  Parlia- 
mentarian for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Senate,  who  wrote  the  book  on  parlia- 
mentary procedure  of  the  Senate  and 
is  now  Parliamentarian  Emeritus. 

Dr.  Riddick  was  called  upon  by  our 
committee  to  take  over  the  chairman- 
ship of  an  ad  hoc  group  of  staff  people 
representing  the  majority  and  minority 
staff. 

Let  me  also  add  that  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Riddick  and  our  two  staff  people  count- 
ing these  ballots  were  representatives 
of  both  Mr  Wyman  and  Mr.  Durkin.  It 
Is  very  interesting  that  when  they  were 
given  the  assignment  to  go  Into  all  of 
the  ballot  boxes  Eind  to  come  up  with 
these  ballots  under  protest,  that  al- 
though only  1,000  ballots  were  involved, 
Mr.  President — I  emphasize  that  only 
1,000  ballots  were  Involved — the  panel 
had  to  recount  the  content  of  two  boxes 
because  of  counting  errors  they  had 
made,  1  ballot  in  75  and  3  ballots  In  249. 
This  was.  In  a  sense,  an  example  of 
how  even  those  who  are  most  careful  In 
their  counting  activity,  without  Intent, 
certainly  with  no  de^gn,  but  certainly 
because  they  are  human,  are  subject  to 
error. 


I  cannot  understand  why,  when  we 
hear  these  loud  protests  that  we  want  to 
find  out  what  the  people  did  last  No- 
vember in  New  Hampshire,  what  their 
intent  was,  that  somehow  we  want  to 
hide  from  the  evidence  that  we  are  call- 
ing for.  We  want  to  set  aside,  we  want 
to  avoid,  we  want  to  dodge,  whatever 
else  we  want  to  call  it,  I  do  not  know 
what,  the  question  is  going  back  and  re- 
counting these  10  precincts  in  which  pro- 
tests were  made  on  the  night  of  election. 
Protests  were  made  before  the  secretary 
of  state,  protests  were  made  before  the 
ballot  law  commission,  and  protests  were 
made  In  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  at  no  point  along  the  way 
has  this  protest  been  waived,  nor  has  this 
protest  been  satisfied. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  Mr. 
Wyman 's  attorneys  used  lawyer  tech- 
niques of  strategy  in  either  not  pursuing 
at  a  point  or  withdrawing  from  consid- 
eration at  another  point,  but  that  did  not 
waive  their  rights  of  protest. 

This  afternoon  we  have  again  heard 
the  very  interesting  issue  of  ballot  se- 
curity raised.  I  think  it  is  very  interest- 
ing how  it  was  raised  on  a  very  selective 
basis,  under  selective  circumstances. 

It  was  raised  in  the  committee  when 
the  minority  wanted  to  recount  the  en- 
tire election  to  find  out  what  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  really  Intended  In  the 
election  that  was  declared  Mr.  Wyman's 
victory  by  only  two  votes. 

But  when  we  had  the  Mansfield- 
Cranston  proposal  made  to  the  floor,  we 
found  that  security  was  not  a  very  Im- 
portant issue.  We  could  now  go  back 
and  take  all  those  ballots  again,  and  get 
out  of  those  ballots  certain  ones  that 
had  certain  skip  characteristics  even 
though  they  were  not  to  be  coimted. 

The  point  was  that  there  was  not  a 
great  question  of  ballot  security  or  the 
validity  of  those  ballots  to  be  reviewed 
imder  the  Mansfield-Cranston  clrcimi- 
stance,  but  now  this  afternoon  we  hear 
this  great  sinister  question  about  who 
might  have  tampered  with  the  ballots, 
all  for  the  validity  or  integrity  of  those 
ballots. 

I  say  that  it  Is  not  a  valid  Issue  at  any 
point  along  the  way,  and  we  have  had 
ample  evidence  from  the  testimonies  of 
the  attorney  general  and  others.  No  one 
has  raised  a  question  of  tampering  with 
the  ballots,  no  one  has  raised  it  in  terms 
of  evidence,  no  one  has  charged  any  kind 
of  action  of  chicanery  here  as  it  relates 
to  these  ballots.  They  just  raised  the 
issue,  I  think,  as  a  diversionary  point. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  think  If  we  really 
want  to  find  out  how  the  people  voted  In 
New  Hampshire,  we  cannot  just  be  selec- 
tive in  our  evidence,  coimt  certain  bal- 
lots, apply  New  Hampshire  law  where  we 
want  to,  disregard  it  in  other  places. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  game  I  think  gives 
rise  to  the  charges  of  partisanship,  and 
I  am  not  saying  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
basis  upon  which  both  sides  could  be 
charged  with  this,  to  some  degree. 

But  let  me  say  this,  at  no  time,  at  no 
time  has  the  minority  ever  said  more 
than,  let  us  apply  New  Hampshire  law; 
and  I  have  stated  myself,  from  my  own 


personal  position,  I  am  not  interested  in 
whether  the  winner  is  Mr.  Wyman  or 
Mr.  Durkin.  I  am  not  pleading  Mr.  Wy- 
man's  case.  I  am  pleading  but  a  case  of 
New  Hampshire  law  and  if  it  does  not 
fall  to  Mr.  Wyman,  then  so  be  it. 

I  am  not  arguing  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wy. 
man.  He  has  his  attorneys  to  do  that 
I  am  arguing  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
that  says  let  us  apply  New  Hampshire 
law.  Also,  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  ruling 
on  this  case,  let  us  consider  all  the  pro- 
tests of  both  candidates  and  not  just  the 
protests  of  one  because  the  majorl^ 
party  has  the  votes,  and  then  deny  the 
rights  of  the  minority  because  they  do 
not  have  their  protests  reviewed. 

Again  I  go  back  to  the  committee  policy 
that  very  clearly  stated  we  will  not  only 
listen  to  those  protests  but  we  will  ascer- 
tain the  validity  of  such  protests  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  counts  of  the  matter 
protested. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
I  just  want  to  respond  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  when  he  suggested  that 
we  were  trying  to  consider  only  Mr.  Dur- 
kin's  protests  and  not  consider  Mr.  Wy- 
man's protests.  That  is  180  degrees  oppo- 
site from  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  Mr.  Wyman's 
protests,  which  he  made  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  was  to  open  and  examine  a 
Manchester  absentee  ballot  not  previ- 
ously counted  at  the  State  level  because 
it  was  sent  to  the  wrong  ward.  At  Mr. 
Wyman's  urging  that  ballot  was  opened 
and  counted  for  Mr.  Wyman  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  counted  on  a  vote  of  8  to  0. 
Mr.  President,  both  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  ballot  law  commission 
denied  Mr.  Wyman  the  right  to  that  bal- 
lot, but  we  took  his  protest  up  and  we 
voted  and  we  counted  It  for  him  and  it  is 
in  the  box,  tabulated  for  Mr.  Wyman. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Wyman  re- 
quested that  we  open  and  examine  an 
Amherst  absentee  ballot  not  previously 
counted  at  the  State  level  because  the 
voter's  name  was  not  on  the  checklist. 
That  ballot  was  opened  by  a  vote  of  the 
committee  and  counted  for  Mr.  Wyman 
by  an  8  to  0  vote.  That  was  the  ballot  that 
had  been  opened  that  had  been  carried 
around  In  the  purse  of  the  city  clerk  for 
several  days  before  It  was  turned  It.  Obvi- 
ously, It  was  well  known  who  the  ballot 
would  have  been  counted  for,  were  It 
counted. 

In  any  event.  It  had  been  turned  down 
by  the  secretary  of  state  and  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion. But  It  was  counted  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Third,  we  had  a  request  to  search  for 
and  examine  a  Portsmouth  ward  3 
ballot  not  previously  considered  by  the 
ballot  law  commLssion  but  counted  on 
election  night.  The  committee  retrieved 
this  ballot  and  voted  to  count  the  ballot 
as  cast.  The  suggestion  there  was  that 
this  was  an  extra  ballot  from  the  wrong 
ward  because  it  said  ward  3  rather  than 
ward  6,  or  vice  versa.  But  In  any  event, 
the  ballot  was  opened,  retrieved,  at  Mr. 
Wyman's  request,  and  was  counted  as  It 
had  been  voted. 
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Fourth,  Mr.  Wyman  requested  that  we 
test  12  Manchester  voting  machines  to 
determine  if  they  accurately  recorded 
the  votes  cast  for  the  candidates  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  That  is  one  of  the  issues 
that  is  before  us.  We  employed  two  ex- 
perts agreed  upon  by  the  minority  and 
by  tlie  majority  to  go  up  there.  We  took 
their  advice  as  to  what  had  to  be  done 
to  determine  whether  these  machines 
worked  properly.  We  did  that.  They  gave 
us  their  report  and  the  report  is  here. 
The  vote  is  here  on  a  tie  vote. 

Five,  the  request  was  to  Investigate 
the  circumstances  involved  in  the  cast- 
ing of  an  absentee  ballot  in  Nashua  and 
that  issue  was  resolved  by  the  committee 
by  a  vote  to  accept  the  ballot  as  cast. 

Now  I  yield  such  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  as  he 
may  need. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  I  wanted  to 
give  my  reasons  why  I  opposed  the  re- 
count of  the  10  precincts  enumerated 
in  issue  No.  (1)  of  Senate  Resolution 
166. 

I  realize  some  of  these  grounds  have 
been  covered,  but  those  of  us  of  the 
committee  have  a  certain  obligation  to 
give  our  own  positions. 

First,  there  is  no  credible  evidence  of 
error  committed  during  the  recount  con- 
ducted by  the  secretary  of  state  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Second,  the  ballot  law  transcripts 
for  December  4  and  December  20,  1974, 
demonstrate  clearly  that  Mr.  Stanley 
Brown  did  not  pursue  his  request  for 
review  of  any  of  those  precincets  by  the 
ballot  law  commission. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that 
eventually  there  were  verbal  protests  and 
they  were  followed  up  with  a  written 
protest.  But  a  protest,  in  order  to  be  ef- 
fective, must  be  timely.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  point  to  consider. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  very  question- 
able integrity  of  the  180,000  odd  ballots, 
including  the  10  precincts,  all  of  which 
were  stored  in  the  National  Guard  garage 
casts  a  cloud  over  the  value  of  any  re- 
count. I  quote  from  two  New  Hampshire 
sources.  First  from  a  letter  and  a  report 
to  me  from  the  U.S.  Marshal,  Victor 
Cardosi,  who  checked  on  security  of  bal- 
lots and  machines  at  my  request. 

We  examined  two  buildings  in  Concord 
where  the  ballots  are  presently  stored. 

The  first  building  we  examined  was  the 
laboratory  area  of  the  State  Police  building, 
allegedly    containing    3,500    ballots,    which 
appears  to  have  adequate  security   as   our 
reoort  Indicates. 

The  second  building  we  examined  was  the 
garage  at  the  National  Guard  Armory,  spe- 
clflcally  bays  numbered  8  and  9.  The  security 
there  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  enume- 
rated in  our  report. 

In  addition  to  inspecting  the  above  build- 
ings, we  examined  the  voting  machines  In 
■four  communities;  namely,  Portsmouth, 
Exeter,  Manchester  and  Nashua.  These  vot- 
ing machines  are  stored  In  schools,  church 
halls.  American  Legion  hall,  Knights  of 
Columbus  Hall,  Fire  Station,  maintenance 
department  buUdlng,  city  library,  and  a  town 
hall.  Visual   Inspection   indicated   the   seals 


were  not  broken  with  the  exception  of  ma- 
chine number  27941  located  in  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  full  text  of  this  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

U.S.  Maeshal, 
District  of  New  Hampshire, 
Concord,  NM.,  January  22,  1975. 
Report  on  Ballots  and  Voting  Machines 

Attached  to  this  report  are  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Police  inventory  and  security  de- 
tail card,  and  listings  of  voting  machine 
numbers  with  their  protective  numbers  for 
the  cities  of  Manchester,  Nashua,  Portsmouth, 
and  Exeter. 

The  3,500  ballots,  more  or  less,  according 
to  Mr.  James  Duffy,  have  been  under  State 
Police  supervision  and  custody  at  the  State 
Police  laboratory  vault  which  we  consider  to 
be  under  good  security.  The  combination  to 
the  vault  is  held  only  by  Col.  Doyon,  MaJ. 
Bean,  Capt.  Beaudoin,  State  Police  Criminol- 
ogist Roger  Klose,  and  State  Police  Chemist 
Warren  Edmond,  Philip  Harmon  and  Maur- 
ice Boudreau,  all  of  whom  have  responsible 
positions.  Further,  the  vault  Is  in  a  room 
equipped  with  a  special  lock  and  only  the 
above-named  have  access  to  It. 

We  inspected  the  ballots  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  National  Guard  Armory  In  Con- 
cord. According  to  the  figures  given  to  us  by 
Mr.  Duffy,  there  were  about  185,000  ballots 
stored  there.  These  ballots  are  stored  In  bays 
8  and  9  of  a  10-bay  garage  with  overhead 
doors  at  each  end.  The  key  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Richard  K.  Collins.  Business  Adminis- 
trator, Albert  Couture,  Chairman,  and  John 
Praser  who  Is  now  working  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  was  the 
Clerk  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commission. 

Major  General  McSwlney  told  us  that  In 
accepting  these  ballots  he  would  not  take  re- 
sponsibility for  anything  over  and  above  nor- 
mal security.  There  Is  only  one  night  watch- 
man/custodian who  Is  also  assigned  jani- 
torial work. 

One  of  the  overhead  doors  was  not  locked. 
We  were  told  that  it  did  not  matter  as  the 
door  was  frozen  and  could  not  be  opened. 
The  day  of  our  inspection  was  very  cold  and 
we  found  this  to  be  true.  However,  between 
the  time  the  ballots  were  placed  there  (Janu- 
ary 3rd)  and  the  day  of  our  inspection  (Jan- 
uary 17th)  there  were  several  warm  days 
when  we  feel  that  If  the  door  was  not  locked 
it  could  have  been  opened. 

The  partitions  between  the  bays  consist  of 
chicken  wire,  8  feet  high,  and  it  would  not 
be  too  difficult  to  gain  access  to  bays  8  and  9 
from  the  other  bays. 

The  method  of  sealing  the  cardboard  boxes 
and  the  heavily  wrapped  packages  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  were  told  by  John 
Praser  that  some  of  the  checklists  used  in 
the  November  election  were  never  received, 
also  some  were  returned,  as  requested,  to 
town  officials;  therefore,  not  all  of  the  check- 
lists are  now  In  storage. 

From  December  24,  1974  to  January  3,  1976, 
when  they  were  removed  to  the  armory,  these 
ballots  were  stored  In  room  108  at  the  State 
House  In  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  room  had  a  new  lock  with  the  keys  In 
the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Police. 

The  voting  machines  are  now  stored  in 
various  buildings  as  noted  on  the  attached 
listings. 

We  found  one  voting  machine  in  Ports- 
mouth, number  27941,  on  which  the  seal  was 
broken.  Visual  Inspection  Indicated  that  the 
seals  on  all  other  voting  machines  were  in- 
tact. 


This  inspection  was  performed  by  United 
States  Marshal  Victor  Cardosi,  Chief  Deputy 
G.  Duncan  Swain  and  Deputy  Richard  Bru- 
nelle. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Victor  Casdosz, 
US.  Marshal,  District  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  PELL.  Furthermore,  from  the  at- 
torney general  of  New  Hampshire,  War- 
ren Rudman,  who  also  is  a  member  of 
the  ballot  law  commission,  I  should  like 
to  quote  the  following  statement; 

Now  you  have  to  understand  there  were 
two  classifications  of  baUots.  The  ballots 
that  you  see  here,  about  180,000  ballots, 
were  never  protested  by  anyone.  There  were 
roughly  3500  ballots  that  were  In  fact  pro- 
tested. Those  ballots  are  under  very  tight 
security.  The  tightest  security  Imaginable 
at  the  State  Police  Laboratory  in  the  evi- 
dence safe.  Now,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission  hearings  it  was 
stated  on  the  record  and  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  that  these  ballots  will  be  placed  In 
a  safe,  warm,  secure  place  where  they 
wouldn't  get  wet  or  spoiled,  or  what  have 
you.  If  there  were  any  reason  ever  to  look 
at  them  in  the  future.  But  they  have  never 
been  protested  by  anyone.  And  I  think  for 
anyone  now  to  come  and  say  "well,  we've 
got  some  problems  with  these  ballots," 
that's  Just  confusing  the  public  and  con- 
fusing the  Issue  and  I  just  don't  think  it's 
very  forthright. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Rudman  said  in  a 
taped  news  program  on  January  31, 1975. 
I  realize  that  some  months  later  that 
statement  was  qualified  by  him.  This 
was  said  in  the  immediate  reaction,  and 
usually  I  think  the  truth  comes  out  in 
the  immediate  reaction. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the  debate 
last  week  when  there  were  various  com- 
ments by  my  Republican  colleagues  to 
the  effect  that  I  had  suggested  a  review 
of  all  of  the  ballots  by  an  independent 
panel,  such  as  the  American  Arbitration 
Association. 

There  Is  some  truth  In  those  remarks 
as  they  relate  to  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association  because  I  believe  that 
an  Independent  and  impartial  body 
could  review  ballots  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  without  the 
burden  of  partisanship. 

I  am  still  of  that  opinion  and  as  I 
stated  in  my  individual  views  printed  in 
the  report,  I  hope  that  if  another  con- 
test should  arise  in  the  future,  an  inde- 
pendent panel  might  be  utilized  to  assist 
the  Senate  by  doing  the  actual  counting 
and  reporting  its  findings  to  the  Senate. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point, 
however,  that  my  suggestion  dealt  only 
with  those  ballots  which  the  commit- 
tee on  February  19,  1975,  agreed  to  re- 
view—namely the  3,500  approximate 
ballots  which  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
ballot  law  commission. 

At  no  time  did  I  suggest  a  review  of 
the  185.000  ballots  or  any  other  number 
of  ballots  except  the  3,500. 

Page  283  of  the  co.Timittee  hearing, 
part  II,  states  my  thoughts  quite  clearly. 
I  recommended  a  panel  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  the  contest  or  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  to  re- 
view "the  contested  ballots,  agreed  upon 
to  be  reviewed  by  previous  committee 
action— 3,500 — and    report    Its    recom- 
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mendation  as  to  each  ballot  to  our  com- 
mittee for  its  decision." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
motion  by  Senator  Allen  specifying 
which  ballots  would  be  counted,  which 
was  passed  8  to  0,  and  also  the  text  of 
my  own  motion  with  regard  to  the 
American  Arbitration  Association, 
which  did  not  prevail  as  a  result  of  a 
4  to  4  tie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  motions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEBRtTARY   19,   1975 

Motion  by  Senator  Allen,  as  amended  by 
Senator  Hatfield,  that  the  New  Hampshire 
Senate  contest  be  based  upon  the  following: 

(1)  a  recount  of  the  approximately  3,500 
ballots  before  the  Ballot  Law  Commission 
m  relation  to  the  final  results  certified  by 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission,  and 

(2)  a  consideration  by  the  Committee  of 
all  the  protests  made  by  either  party  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings  contemplating  that 
the  Committee  will  take  the  appropriate 
steps  on  each  protest  to  ascertain  the  valid- 
ity of  such  protest  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
count  of  the  matter  protested. 

YEAS— 8 
Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Byrd. 
Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  WUllams. 
Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Cannon. 

NAYS—0 

FEBRtrAKY    19,    197S 

Motion  by  Senator  Pell  that  the  Commit- 
tee adopt  a  procedure  which  would  establish 
a  panel,  either  through  agreement  by  the 
contestants,  or.  If  they  cannot  agree,  through 
the  American  Arbitration  Association,  to 
review  the  contested  ballots  agreed  upon  to 
be  reviewed  by  previous  Committee  action, 
and  to  report  its  recommendation  on  each 
baUot  to  the  Committee  for  its  final  decision. 


NAYS— 4 


YEAS — 4 
Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  OrliBn. 

Mr.  Byrd. 
Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  WUliams. 
Mr.  Cannon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  recita- 
tion of  magnanimous  expressions  this 
afternoon  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  committee  has  been  so 
generous  in  Its  consideration  of  Mr. 
Wyman's  protests.  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  generosity  expressed,  and  I 
wanted  to  say  that  if  I  did  not  know  the 
record,  I  would  almost  become  a  believer. 
"Almost  thou  persuadest  me,"  but  not 
quite. 

I  think,  on  the  first  Issue,  having  to 
do  with  the  absentee  ballots,  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  choice  that  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  had,  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire had  very  carefully  stated  on 
January  6,  1975,  in  Louis  C.  Wyman 
versus  John  A.  Durkin,  Robert  L.  Stark, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Carmen 
Chimento,  that  this  was  a  matter  that 


only  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
could  resolve.  Therefore,  we  did  not  have 
much  choice  but  to  consider  this  partic- 
ular issue. 

I  would  also  say,  as  it  related  to  the 
failure  of  the  court  to  accept  a  ballot 
that  was  referred  to  as  another  one  of 
those  great  generous  moves  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  honor  Mr.  Wyman's 
protests,  that  the  voter  had  gone  to  the 
polls  and  had  voted  in  complete  compli- 
ance with  New  Hampshire  law.  It  was 
because  the  clerk  had  made  a  clerical 
error,  that  the  Rules  Committee  voted  to 
enfranchise  a  valid  vote  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  was  no  great  generous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

But  let  us  get  to  the  basic  heart  of 
the  matter,  which  is,  why  are  we  here 
on  this  floor  today,  and  why  have  we 
been  here  for  the  last  18  days,  trying  to 
resolve  eight  of  the  35  issues  which  the 
committee  could  resolve?  Eight  of  those 
happen  to  be  Mr.  Wyman's  prote.<;ts.  If 
the  committee  had  been  so  fair  with  re- 
spect to  all  these  issues,  we  would  not  be 
here  today  with  those  eight  tie  votes. 

I  submit  that  the  record  will  show  that 
those  protests  have  not  been  reviewed  in 
their  entirety,  and  what  few  may  have 
been  related  to  Mr.  Wyman  were  cer- 
tainly pretty  much  obvious  on  the  face 
of  them,  and  did  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  committee  wisdom  or  committee  de- 
liberation. 

As  to  the  one  about  the  machines,  I 
am  not  going  to  go  through  that  long 
recitation  in  which  we  engaged  here  in 
the  first  few  days  when  we  opened  this 
issue,  in  reciting  just  what  kind  of  in- 
vestigation occurred  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. But  I  think  by  that  record  it  will 
be  shown  that  the  minority  considered 
this  Investigation  pretty  much  a  farce, 
that  here  we  had  a  displacement  of  the 
so-called  objective,  nonpartisan,  impar- 
tial Dr.  Rlddick  with  the  representative 
of  the  majority  party  staff  overruling 
most  questions  raised  by  the  minority 
staff. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  go  into 
that  again,  except  to  restore  the  com- 
plete record,  to  .show  that  when  we  talk 
about  honoring  Mr.  Wyman's  protests, 
this  just  is  not  borne  out  by  the  over- 
all record.  When  we  look  at  all  the  pro- 
tests raised,  and  then  the  failure  of  the 
committee  to  keep  up  with  its  own  policy, 
we  see  the  record  clearly.  The  commit- 
tee said  that  it  would  listen  to  "all  of 
the  protests  made  by  either  party  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings  contemplating 
that  the  committee  will  take  the  appro- 
priate steps  on  each  protest  to  ascer- 
tain the  validity  of  such  protest  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  count  of  the  matter 
protested." 

That  is  just  a  complete  fallacy  as  to 
Issue  No.  1;  namely,  the  recounting  of 
the  10  precincts. 

I  yield  to  the  assistant  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  Saturday,  al- 
most all  of  the  major  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  had  taken  an  editorial 


position  with  respect  to  this  matter.  One 
notable  exception  was  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  But  on  Saturday  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  published  an  editorial  which  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record: 

The  U.S.  Senate's  inability  to  settle  the 
New  Hampshire  senatorial  election  is  a  trav- 
esty, and  the  only  proper  course  now  is  to 
call  for  a  new  election  to  settle  the  matter 

Initially,  the  Republican,  Louis  Wyman 
was  declared  the  winner  by  542  votes  out 
of  223,000  cast.  The  Democrat,  John  Durkin! 
challenged  the  results  and,  after  a  recount 
conducted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  declared  the  winner  bv  ^a 
votes.  ' 

Mr.  Wyman  challenged  that  result,  how- 
ever, and  the  New  Hampshire  Ballot  Com- 
mission declared  him  the  winner  bv  two 
votes.  ^       " 

The  ballots  have  been  theoretically  im- 
pounded,  but  they  have  evidently  been  pro- 
tected very  poorly,  and  each  succeeding  re- 
count has  demonstrated  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining what  some  voters  Intended  to  do 
The  paper  ballots  appear  to  be  marked  in  an 
exceedingly  erratic  fashion. 

The  Senate  itself  has  been  trying  to  settle 
the  issue  of  who  won  but  the  Republicans 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  shutting  off 
of  debate  on  a  resolution  to  have  the  Senate 
make  the  decision.  And  the  Democrats  have 
beaten  down  efforts  to  have  the  seat  declared 
vacant  and  a  new  election  decreed 

Given  the  inability  of  the  Senate  to  act, 
the  only  reasonable  course  now  is  to  permit 
New  Hampshire  to  hold  a  new  election  The 
partisanship  on  both  sides  Is  appalling  and 
the  question  is  so  close  that  a  new  election 
offers  the  only  prospect  of  a  clear  result  and 
an  end  to  long  Impasse. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  also  inter- 
esting that  the  editorial  which  appeared 
m  the  Washington  Post 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
read  that  figure  again.  I  think  there  Is  a 
very  patent  error  in  the  figure  of  the 
editorial,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  It 
carries  over  into  the  rest  of  it 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Which  figure  is  it?  I  am 
not  necessarily  subscribing  to  all  the 
factual  representations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  referred  to  the  num- 
ber of  votes  by  which  Mr.  Wyman  appar- 
ently  won  the  election  on  election  night. 
I  think  the  Senator  read  542  Did  I 
understand  that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Or  is  it  342' 

Mr.  CANNON.  Whichever  it  is,  whether 
532  or  332.  it  is  wrong.  I  am  sorrv  they 
do  not  at  least  attempt  to  verify  the 
figures  after  we  have  been  talking  about 
them  this  long. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  there  are  per- 
haps several  other  recitations  in  there 
that  may  not  be  factual,  but  I  think  that 
the  opinion  Is  an  opinion  which  seems 
to  be  pretty  generally  shared  across  the 
country  now  that  the  best  solution  and 
the  best  resolution  of  this  mess  is  to 
give  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  an- 
other opportunity  to  express  themselves. 

I  thhik  that  it  is  also  interesting  to 
take  a  look  at  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  As  far  as  this  Senator  knows,  It 
seems  to  be  about  the  last  major  hold- 
out I  would  say  of  editorial  opinion 
against  a  new  election.  But  even  in  the 
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Washington  Post  this  morning,  the  edi- 
torial includes  this  statement: 

Each  day  of  squabbling  merely  strengthens 
the  nationwide  Impression  that  the  Senate 
cannot  decide  who  won  the  contest  last  No- 
vember, and  that  the  best  approach  would  be 
to  hold  a  new  election  In  the  state.  That  Is 
what  the  Republicans  have  advocated  all 
along. 

But  beyond  that  even  the  Washington 
Post,  which  is  the  last  major  holdout 
against  a  new  election,  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  at  the  very  least  these  10  pre- 
cincts which  are  Involved  in  issue  No. 
(1),  and  which  we  will  be  voting  on 
tomorrow,  should  be  recounted  and 
retained  as  requested  by  Mr.  Wyman. 

So,  there  is  not  one  newspaper  In  the 
country,  to  my  knowledge,  that  would 
subscribe  to  the  view  taken  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  and  which 
he  is  urging  his  colleagues  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  to  take. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  time  to  the 
minority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  wUl  not  press  It. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  5  minutes  and 
I  am  happy  to  yield  another  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  my  1 
minute  may  I  point  out  this  is  only  the 
controlled  time  of  1  hour.  There  still 
remains  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  still  have  11  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  1 1  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  no  time  to 
yield  at  this  point.  I  understand  I  am 
out. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  seek  recognition 
on  11  minutes  and  ask  for  3  minutes, 
however  I  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  1  minute  re- 
maining of  controlled  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  the  1  minute  and  then  from 
then  on  the  time  will  not  be  controlled. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  Is  editorial 
opinion  virtually  unanimous,  with  one 
exception,  as  to  the  propriety  of  send- 
ing this  election  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  even  the  exception  points  out 
that  Mr.  Wyman's  protest  ought  to  be 
given  at  least  the  validity  of  Mr.  Durkin's 
protest  and  that  both  of  them  ought  to  be 
retained,  if  the  Senate  Is  interested  In 
the  outcome.  In  knowing  who  won. 

Since  the  election  is  being  reviewed  for 
claims  by  Mr.  Durkin  not  Involving  fraud 
or  corruption,  but  which  only  allege  er- 
ror in  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wyman,  the 
claims  alleging  error  are  only  to  be  re- 
viewed. 


It  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
point  to  be  made  here  is  that  all  we  are 
asking  under  issue  (1)  is  that  the  ballots 
be  counted. 

Does  the  Senate  want  to  count  the 
ballots  of  these  10  precincts  or  not?  If 
the  Senate  denies  us  even  the  right  to 
coimt  the  pieces  of  paper  to  determine 
whether  error  was  made  that  would  be 
an  act  .so  arbitrary  as  I  think  to  affect 
the  views  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  to  whether  this  contest  is  being 
conducted  fairly  in  tlie  Senate  with  equal 
rights  to  both  the  parties. 

The  number  of  ballots  are  stated  in  10 
precincts,  and  in  two  of  those  precincts, 
Bedford  and  Salem,  the  protests  are  by 
both  contestants. 

Mr.  Durkin  wanted  them  recounted. 
Mr.  Wyman  wanted  them  recounted.  But 
the  argiunent  is  made  that  they  did  not 
protest  in  time. 

The  very  first  statement  made  by  At- 
torney Brown  in  the  Rules  Committee 
was  that  he  was  indeed  preserving  all  of 
his  rights  to  protest.  That  was  apparent 
in  all  of  the  debate  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  It  was  made  manifest  in  at 
least  one  of  the  motions  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
The  reservation  of  the  rights  to  protest 
all  along  the  line  was  made  by  Mr. 
Milllmet,  counsel  for  Mr.  Durkin,  dur- 
ing earlier  proceedings  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  it  was  made  for  Mr.  Wyman  on 
each  occasion. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  since  the  Bal- 
lot Law  Commission  was  held  by  the 
courts  not  to  have  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain actions,  including  the  counting  and 
tallying  of  certain  precincts,  that  there 
was,  therefore,  some  kind  of  a  waiver. 

There  never  has  been  a  waiver,  and  if 
the  Senate  wants  to  find  out  what  is  go- 
ing on,  it  should  accede  to  what  Mr. 
Durkin  asks  and  what  Mr.  Wyman  asks. 

Therefore,  I  conclude  by  making  the 
point  that  there  Is  only  one  fair  conclu- 
sion to  issue  <V.  and  that  is  to  let  us 
count  the  pieces  of  paper,  and  let  us  see 
whether  there  was  error  or  not.  Both 
parties  have  asked  for  it  at  some  point  In 
the  proceedings.  Both  parties  indicate 
they  want  it. 

Yet  it  Is  argued  on  the  other  side  we 
do  not  have  to  do  it  because  someone 
did  not  protest  in  time. 

I  answer  they  did  protest  In  time.  They 
preserved  the  right  of  protest.  The  Rules 
Committee  recognized  that  they  had  pre- 
served the  right  of  protest  and  now  some 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  deny  to  the  Senate 
the  right  to  find  out  in  those  10  pre- 
cincts whether  the  pieces  of  paper  rep- 
resenting ballots  actually  were  counted 
accurately  or  not. 

No  one  knows  whether  they  were  or 
not.  No  one  ever  will  know  unless  issue 
(1)  is  decided  so  as  to  permit  the  count. 
I  submit  that  is  the  only  fair  thing  to  do. 
If  it  is  not  done,  we  on  this  side  will  cer- 
tainly take  it  very  hard.  Indeed,  and  I 
suppose  we  will  fight  harder  than  ever  If 
we  are  not  going  to  be  given  a  fair  shake. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that   the    distinguished    Senator    from 


Michigan  would  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  was  supporting  a  new  election. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  though  I  made  that 
clear.  But  go  ahead. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  read  this  far: 
And  that  the  best  approach  would  be  to 
hold  a  new  election  in  the  State. 

And  he  said : 

That  is  what  the  Republicans  have  advo- 
cated all  along. 

But  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
A  new  election  is  not,  however,  the  fairest 
or  most  desirable  remedy.  Last  November's 
outcome  was  obviously  very  close,  and  some 
ballots  are  very  hard  to  Judge.  But  it  has  not 
been  shown  that,  on  the  merits,  the  necessary 
judgments  are  impossible.  A  new  election 
would  not  be  a  rerun  in  any  real  sense-  It 
would  not  tell  us  what  New  Hampshire's 
voters  were  trying  to  say  last  November  It 
would  be  an  entirely  new  election,  under 
different  circumstances  with,  no  doubt  dif- 
ferent  issues  and  a  different  turnout  More- 
over,  even  that  drastic  step  might  not  give 
New  Hampshire  another  senator  any  time 
soon.  The  state's  new  special-election"  law  Is 
likely  to  face  legal  challenges  that  could  run 
on  for  months.  Finally,  it  is  always  concelva- 
Die  that  the  same  procedural  flaws  that 
started  all  the  trouble  could  Infect  a  new 
election  too— and  might  even  bring  the  re- 
sults back  to  the  Senate  again. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  its  entirety  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  New  Hampshire  Election  Mess 
Instead  of  moving  smartly  toward  a  reso- 
^eZ.Z^''\'''7  Hampshire  election  c^, 
the  Senate  ended  another  week  of  bitter  de- 
bate  almost  as  frustrated  and  fogbound  as 
before.  The  Democrats  made  a  major  over! 
^nu^r'"'^  breaking  the  deadlock,  but  the 
Republicans  brusquely  rejected  it  Three 
more  cloture  attempts  fell  .short.  Both  sides 

nil??"*^,^  *°  *^^^  *°  ^°^  Tuesday  on  one 
?,^?.  l»Jolving  a  possible  recount  in  10  pre- 

rn^M  ■  f  "*  *^  ^^^  ®*°*'«  suspended  its  in- 

^r^  K Mr'M'"^"'"^  ^'^^  started  to  take  up  en- 

!fm  V,  :  ^^^  P^°P'^  o'  Ne^  Hampshire  were 
still  short  a  senator. 

There  may  be  plenty  of  reasons,  but  there 

tt^l  fT^t^  '°'"  *^^  Senate's  inability  to 
settle  the  Wyman-Durkin  case.  Each  day  of 
squabbling  merely  strengthens  the  nation- 
wide impression  that  the  Senate  cannot  de- 

fw^K^  !^°"  *^^  """^^^^^  l^t  November,  and 
mat  the  best  approach  would  be  to  hold  a 

S!I,t,1''"°°  l!"  ^^*  ^***«-  That  is  what  the 
Republicans  have  advocated  all  along,  and 
their  strategy  has  been  self-fulfillinl  to  a 
51;  ^Jo'^e  as  40  senators  refuse  to  end 
debate,  the  flght  will— as  they  predlct-go 
on  and  on.  ^ 

A  new  election  is  not,  however,  the  fa' rest 
or  most  desirable  remedy.  Last  November's 
outcome  was  obviously  very  close,  and  some 
ballots  arc  very  hard  to  Judge.  But  it  has  not 
been  shown  that,  on  the  merits,  the  necessary 
Judgments  are  impossible.  A  new  election 
would  not  be  a  rerun  In  anv  real  sense;  it 
would  not  tell  us  what  New  Hampshire's 
voters  were  trying  to  say  last  November.  It 
would  be  an  entirely  new  election,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  with,  no  doubt,  differ- 
ent issues  and  a  different  turnout.  Moreover, 
even  that  drastic  step  might  not  give  New 
Hampshire  another  senator  any  time  soon. 
The  stale's  new  special-election  law  is  likely 
to  face  legal  challenges  that  could  run  on  for 
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months.  Finally  It  Is  always  conceivable  that 
the  same  procedural  flaws  that  started  all 
the  trouble  could  infect  a  new  election  too — 
and  might  even  bring  the  results  back  to  the 
Senate  again. 

All  told.  It  is  far  wiser  and  constitutionally 
more  correct  to  finish  the  Senate  rertew  and 
decide  as  quickly  and  Judiciously  as  possible 
which  candidate,  Mr.  Wyman  or  Mr.  Durkin, 
got  more  valid  votes  last  November.  For  all 
its  bickering,  the  Rules  Committee  has  al- 
ready dealt  with  most  of  the  contested  bal- 
lots and  has  narrowed  the  Issues  to  quite 
manageable  scope.  A  way  to  proceed  from 
here  is  not  hard  to  prescribe.  In  our  view,  the 
Senate  should  first  set  firm  deadlines  for  all 
future  debate  and  votes,  then  proceed  to  vote 
on  whether  the  so-called  "skip-candidate" 
ballots  ought  to  be  counted  or  not.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  as  an  impartial  audi- 
tor, shouia  be  directed  to  go  back  through  all 
the  ballots  and  audit  not  only  the  "skip- 
candidate"  votes  but  also  the  15  precincts 
in  which  counting  irregularities  or  missing 
votes  have  been  alleged  by  Mr.  Wyman's 
camp.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  should  be  voting 
on  the  other  ballots  and  issues  that  the  Rules 
Committee  was  unable  to  resolve.  GAO 
should  then  combine  its  own  audit,  the  Rules 
Committee's  tally  and  the  Senate's  Judg- 
ments and  produce  a  final  count.  Whoever 
wins  would  then  be  seated. 

It  is  easy — almost  embarrassingly  easy — 
for  disinterested  observers  to  recommend 
such  a  course.  The  problem  is  that  few  sena- 
tors, at  the  moment,  are  dlsintere.'^ted.  The 
contest  has  become  a  test  of  partisan  power, 
loyalty  and  stamina.  The  Democrats  are  re- 
luctant to  concede  that  they  erred  in  trying 
to  limit  the  incuiry  too  much.  Many  Repub- 
licans, no  doubt,  are  tired  of  the  obstruc- 
tionist strategy  of  their  leadership  but  do 
not  want  to  be  the  first  to  Jump  ship  by 
voting  for  cloture.  Yet  more  and  more  sena- 
tors on  both  sides  ought  to  be  growing  tired 
of  the  games  and  Increasingly  ashamed  of 
the  spectacle  their  maneuvering  has  pro- 
duced. Such  general  unhappiness  could  be  a 
useful  force  by  causing  a  resurgence  of  insti- 
tutional pride  and  common  sense.  Those  are 
the  elements  that  must  be  mobilized  to  bring 
this  unhappy  stalemate  to  a  fair  and  expedi- 
tious end. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  want  to  respond  fur- 
ther to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
first.  Then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  right.  I  wonder  what 
his  response  would  be  to  the  editorial  call 
of  the  Washington  Post  that  these  very 
10  precincts  that  we  are  talking  about 
right  now,  which  will  be  voted  on  tomor- 
row, should  be  retained,  as  Mr.  Wyman 
has  asked? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  going  to  respond 
to  that  right  now,  because  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  suggested  that 
we  were  saying  becau.se  it  was  not  timely 
made.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  the 
basic  reason  is  simply  that  Mr.  Wyman's 
people  satisfied  themselves  with  respect 
to  those  protests  in  those  10  precincts. 
Had  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  been 
here  a  little  earlier,  he  would  have  heard 
me  teU  about  the  town  of  Gorham.  Mr. 
Wyman  contended  that  there  were  100 
straight  Republican  ballots  in  that  box 
from  the  town  of  Gorham.  that  if  they 
opened  that  box  up.  that  would  be  in  it, 
and  it  would  give  him  a  100-vote  margin. 
The  ballot  law  commission  opened 
that  box  and  there  was  not  a  solitary 
straight  Republican  ballot  in  there.  It 
was  entirely  con-con  ballots. 


Then,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  President,  a  very 
able  attorney  for  Mr.  Wyman,  first 
waived  the  protest  as  to  a  niunber  of 
those  that  were  set  forth,  six  of  them  that 
were  set  forth  in  Dort  Bigg's  letter  of  No- 
vember 27.  I  covered  that  in  the  Record 
this  morning. 
This  is  Mr.  Brown  to  the  commission  : 
The  Commission  wUl  recall  that  In  Mr. 
Biggs  appeal  notice,  we  listed  several  others. 
We  don't  intend  to  pursue  the  others. 

That  was  after  he  had  named  the  four 
precincts  of  Gorham,  Bedford,  Gilford 
and  Somersworth  Ward  1.  He  went  on 
and  said : 

We  don't  intend  to  pursue  the  others. 

If  that  is  not  a  waiver,  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  in  the  world  that  can  be 
called  a  waiver,  because  he  had  satisfied 
himself  with  it. 

Now  he  went  on  on  December  20 — 
that  was  December  4.  They  were  massag- 
ing this  problem  all  during  that  period 
up  to  December  4. 

Mr.  Brown,  on  December  20 :  So  far  as 
the  precinct  recount  requests — and  I  had 
four  of  them— four  of  those  10  that  we 
are  talking  about,  because  he  had  al- 
ready waived  the  other  six — 

Mr.  Brown.  So  far  as  the  precinct  recount 
requests— and  I  had  four  of  them — 

Chairman  Snow.  Gilford,  Bedford,  Somers- 
worth Ward  1  in  Gorham. 

Mr.  MiLLiMET.  You  didn't  mention  Som- 
ersworth. 

Chairman  Snow.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
about  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  pressing  on  any  of 
those,  but  I  may  have  some  live  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  Somersworth  situation, 
depending  upon  how  my  brother's  case  de- 
velops. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  I  am  in  the  middle 
of  the  sentence  and  I  stopped  to  give 
emphasis  to  this.  I  want  to  quote  again. 

Mr.  Brown  said — 

And  I  withdraw  the  request  for  the  pre- 
cinct reviews. 

Chairman  Snow.  Gilford,  Bedford,  Somers- 
worth Ward  1  and  Gorham? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Chairman  Snow.  Did  you  get  that? 

Commissioner  Rudman.  Yes,  I  did. 

Commissioner  Crowley.  I  got  it. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  has  been  made 
clear  throughout  that  the  ballot  law 
commission  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
secretary  of  state,  both  had  limited  au- 
thority under  New  Hampshire  law.  All 
rights  were  specifically  reserved  because 
some  of  the  arguments  which  were  being 
made  by  coimsel  in  New  Hampshire  were 
not  allowed  to  be  successfully  asserted  by 
the  courts.  Others  were  denied  by  the 
ballot  law  commission. 

As  to  Gorham,  the  story  there  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  not  talking 
about  the  Gorham  ballot  box,  but  only 
about  a  box  containing  con-con  ballots, 
which  at  some  point  was  believed  also  to 
contain  other  ballots.  It  was  opened  and 
found  that  It  did  not  contain  anything 
but  the  con-con  ballots.  The  Gorham  bal- 
lot box  has  never  been  opened  and  we 
are  pressing  to  open  it  to  find  out  what 
hapiwned  to  those  98  votes. 
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This  election  was  decided  by  a  2-vote 
margin  and  we  ought  to  know  what  is 
in  the  ballot  box  to  see  whether  those 
98  votes  counted  against  Mr.  Wyman 
were  correctly  counted  or  not. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
say  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Wyman 
did  not  have  such  an  able  counsel  rep- 
resenting him  before  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission as  he  has  here  today,  although  I 
thought  very  highly  of  Mr.  Brow's 
ability.  He  stated  time  and  time  again 
as  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out  earlier' 
when  he  came  before  the  commission' 
that  he  was  not  waiving  anything.  They 
were  retaining  all  of  their  objections.  But 
I  just  read  to  you  his  language.  I  read  it 
again.  This  is  Mr.  Brown: 

The  Commission  will  recall  that  In  Mr 
Bigg's  appeal  notice,  we  listed  several  others' 
We  don't  Intend  to  pursue  the  others. 

That  was  after  he  had  named  specif, 
ically  Gorham,  Bedford,  and  Somers- 
worth ward  1.  Then  he  went  on,  some  16 
days  later,  having  satisfied  himself  as 
to  those  precincts,  and  said,  and  I  quote 
again: 

And  I  withdraw  the  request  for  the  pre- 
cinct reviews. 

Chairman  Snow.  Gilford,  Bedford,  Somers- 
worth Ward  1  and  Gorham? 

The  same  Gorham  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  talking  about 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Would  counsel  for 
Mr.  Durkin  yield  at  this  point' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
hours'  time  limitation  on  this  debate 
has  expired. 

(The  following  remarks  occurred  dur- 
ing the  colloquy  relating  to  issue  No  1 
and  are  printed  at  this  point  in  tiie 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Last  week  mention  was 
made  concerning  the  sale  of  embassies 
This  is  perhaps  a  little  irrelevant  to  the 
issue  at  hand,  but  I  was  struck  by  those 
remarks,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  were  shocked  at  the  thought 
that  certain  embassies  would  be  sold— a 
shock  which  I  share,  particularly  when 
you  thhik  of  the  situation  in  the  Benelux 
countries— Belgium,  the  Netheriands, 
and  Luxembourg— where  it  took  a  total 
of  over  $500,000  to  get  those  three 
embassies. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  share  my 
shock  would  join  with  me  in  supporting 
my  bill  which  would  require  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  ambassadors  appointed 
abroad  be  appointed  in  the  career  way. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  briefly  comment,  about  the  last 
point,  that  I  hope  the  Senator  Is  moved 
by  evidence,  and  not  gossip,  because  I 
think  we  have  been  through  various  eras 
of  political  history  where  people's  good 
names  or  character  have  been  besmirch- 
ed If  not  demolished  by  politicians  whose 
charges  are  generally  unfounded.  So  I 
hope  whatever  charge  the  Senator  makes 
Is  based  upon  evidence. 

Mr.  PELL.  My  remarks  are  exactly  as 
made  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee previously.  If  you  add  up  the  total 
contributions  of  our  Ambassadors  to  the 
Benelux  countries,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg,  you  will  find 
that  the  total  amount  tallies  more  than 
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$500,000.   That  is   a   matter   of  public 
record. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  what  am  I  to 
draw  from  that? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  talk  concerning  the 
sale  of  embassies  or  the  appointments  of 
ambassadorships  or  political  contribu- 
tions, which  has  gone  on  in  our  country  in 
the  past;  no  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
it.  My  point  is  that  these  particular  em- 
bassies seem  particularly  expensive. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  evidence  that  they  were  sold? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  they  were  quid  pro 
quo?  No,  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  different  evidence  than  has 
been  considered  by  other  bodies  or  other 
committees? 

Mr.  PELL.  No,  only  exactly  what  we 
said  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  ask  what  rele- 
vance that  has  to  the  issue  at  hand? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
direct  relevance;  but  if  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  Record  of  last  week,  he  will 
find  that  it  was  discussed  at  some 
length.  I  could  not  get  to  the  floor  at 
the  time,  but  I  was  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  mak- 
ing any  charges  or  allegations? 

Mr.  PELL.  No;  I  am  just  expressing 
my  regret  that  whatever  the  word  would 
be,  the  'exchange,"  if  that  is  a  happier 
phrase,  that  people  would  be  appointed 
as  a  result  of  large  contributions,  which 
practice  fortunately  will  be  eliminated 
as  a  result  of  the  new  legislation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  relevance  does 
that  have  to  the  issue  of  the  moment? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  was  about  an  hour's 
debate  last  week  on  this  very  same  is- 
sue, on  this  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  on  the  issue  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire election,  and  I  think  the  Senator's 
remarks  do  not  clarify  this  point.  We 
are  now  on  issue  No.  1. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  irrelevant  to  issue  No. 
1.  but  I  could  not  get  to  the  floor  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then  perhaps  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  this  discus- 
sion come  at  the  end  of  the  discussion 
we  are  having  this  afternoon  as  to  issue 
No.  1. 

Mr.  PELL.  Absolutely,  if  the  Senator 
would  prefer. 

(This  concludes  the  remarks  which 
occurred  during  the  colloquy  on  issue 
No.  1.  and  which  by  unanimous  con- 
sent were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.) 


objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CHANGE  IN  TIME  FOR 
DEBATE  AND  VOTE  ON  ISSUE  NO 
1,  SENATE  RESOLUTION  166 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  1 
hour  for  debate  on  issue  No.  1  begins  to- 
morrow at  1  p.m.,  the  vote  to  occur  at 
2  p.m.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  hours  respectively  be  changed  to 
9:45  a.m.  and  10:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


ORDER  FOR  DEBATE  TO  BEGIN  AT 
9:45  A.M.  TOMORROW  ON  PEND- 
ING QUESTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
not  been  decided  yet  what  time  the  Sen- 
ate will  convene  tomorrow,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at  the 
hour  of  9:45  the  last  hour  on  the  pend- 
ing question  begin  operating;  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  the  vote  to 
occur  at  the  hour  of  10 : 45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION  EXTENSION   ACT   OF    1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1849, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  1849)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  10,  strike  "August  31,  1977,"  and  in- 
sert "March  1,  1976,". 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Extension 
Act  of  1975". 

EXTENSION     OF      MANDATORY    ALLOCATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "August  31,  1975,"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"March  1, 1976.". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  to  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorvim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Curtis).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staflf  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Public  Works  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  S.  1849: 

Bill  Van  Ness,  Richard  Grundy,  Ben 
Cooper,  Tom  Piatt,  Jackie  Lovelace  and 
Pat  Berry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  it  not  be  taken  out  of  either  side 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  was  to  provide  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  impact  of  short- 
ages of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and 
reflned  petroleum  products  on  the  econ- 
omy, on  individual  consumers,  and  on 
the  independent  sector  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  In  addition  to  providing  the 
authorities  necessary  for  dealing  with  the 
shortage  induced  by  the  Arab  embargo, 
the  act  has  served  to  insulate  the  econ- 
omy and  the  American  consumer  from 
the  drastic  petroleum  price  increases 
which  followed. 

The  act  is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on 
August  31.  1975.  If  it  is  not  extended,  Mr 
President,  the  two-thirds  of  domestic 
crude  oil  production  now  under  price 
controls  will  jump  abruptly  from  S5.25  to 
over  $13  per  barrel.  With  the  President's 
$2  tariff  in  place,  removal  of  price  con- 
trols win  force  domestic  crude  oil  prices 
even  above  the  artificially  high  and  eco- 
nomically ruinous  prices  now  set  by  the 
OPEC  cartel. 

If  the  President  imposes  a  third  doUar 
tariff,  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy  of 
decontroUing  old  domestic  crude  oil- 
coupled  with  higher  costs  for  new  and 
imported  oil  and  competing  fuels  such 
as  coal  and  intrastate  natural  gas— will 
amount  to  a  staggering  $33.5  billion  per 
year.  Assuming  the  OPEC  cartel  raises 
worid  oa  prices  by  $2  this  fall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  total  drain  on  the  economy 
would  approach  $50  billion. 

Mr.  President,  even  without  a  further 
Increase  in  worid  oil  prices,  the  admin- 
istration's commitment  to  rationing  en- 
erp  by  prohibitive  pricing  will  exert  in- 
tolerable pressure  on  the  average  family's 
budget.  An  increase  of  $33  billion  in  en- 
ergy costs  amounts  to  $160  for  each  man 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States- 
over  $600  for  an  average  family  of  four 
or  $50  a  month  for  that  family.  Anyone 
who  has  received  a  tax  rebate  check— or 
noted  reduced  income  withholding 
rates— cannot  faU  to  see  that  this  advan- 
tage is  temporary,  that  higher  energy 
prices  will  again  lower  real  incomes  and 
hvmg  standards.  The  President's  energy 
tax,  tariff,  and  pricing  policies  amount  to 
no  less  than  a  "veto"  of  the  Tax  Reduc- 
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tion  Act  he  reluctantly  signed.  This  en- 
ergy program  more  than  offsets  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  that  act  sought  to 
provide. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  will 
reap  extravagant  benefits  from  the  Ford 
energy  program.  Implementation  of  the 
President's  proposals — principally  the 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil — will  generate 
at  least  $22  billion  in  additional  rev- 
enues for  the  petroleimi  industry.  Be- 
cause of  the  enormous  level  of  domestic 
production  controlled  by  the  major  in- 
tegrated oil  companies,  nearly  85  per- 
cent of  these  revenues — almost  $17  bil- 
lion— will  flow  to  these  15  energy  giants. 
Exxon's  share,  for  example,  will  be  over 
$2  billion.  Exxon's  profits  In  1974  were 
$3.14  billion. 

The  administration  originally  pro- 
posed a  windfall  profits  tax  to  capture 
these  revenues  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  tax,  of  course,  does  nothing 
to  ease  the  impact  of  high  energy  prices 
on  consumers.  The  current  administra- 
tion proposal  on  windfall  profits  ap- 
parently includes  the  "plowback"  con- 
cept. Implementation  of  this  unworkable 
concept  would  make  the  tax  a  "paper 
tiger,"  both  by  reducing  the  revenues 
which  would  be  collected,  and  strength- 
ening the  dominant  market  position  of 
major  oil  companies  for  whom  exorbi- 
tant oil  prices  are  a  suflBcient  incentive. 
The  administration's  ill-considered 
and  reckless  pursuit  of  higher  energy 
prices,  whatever  the  consequences,  is  as 
easy  to  demonstrate  as  the  patent  un- 
fairness of  the  program.  I  will  cite  only 
a  few  examples  of  the  unseemly  haste 
that  has  marked  administration  deci- 
sionmaking involving  billions  of  dollars 
and  the  personal  economic  security  of 
eveiT  American. 

First,  the  FEA  regulation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Register  on  May 
2,  ostensibly  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  phase  out  price  con- 
trols over  2  years,  would  In  fact  have 
decontrolled  the  price  of  most  oil  in  only 
14  of  15  months.  This  would  accelerate 
the  windfall  accruing  to  energy  pro- 
ducers under  the  President's  program, 
while  costing  consimiers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

A  second  issue — the  prospect  of  an  im- 
minent gasoline  shortage — even  more 
clearly  illustrates  the  administration's 
tilt  toward  the  oil  Industry.  The  price  of 
gasoline  has  moved  steadily  upward  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  gasoline 
stocks  have  dropped  precipitously.  We 
confront  a  curious  situation  In  which 
crude  oil  Inventories  are  at  historic  highs 
and  gasoline  stocks  are  at  perilously  low 
levels.  Why?  Because  the  decontrol  of 
oil  prices  anticipated  by  the  industry 
will   enormously  increase  its  profits. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  industry  con- 
tinues to  sit  on  this  oil.  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  its  hands,  the  American  mo- 
torist will  be  sitting  in  gas  lines  before 
the  siunmer  is  out.  Without  the  authori- 
ties provided  in  the  Allocation  Act  to 
deal  with  such  a  shortage,  the  consumer 
will  be  inconvenienced,  the  «;onomy  will 
be  burdened,  and  thousands^f  Inde- 
pendent  petroleum   marketers   "ill   be 


forced  out  of  business.  This  administra- 
tion is  asking  Americans  to  bear  intol- 
erable social  and  economic  costs  on  be- 
half of  the  oil  industry. 

President  Ford  has  stated  that  fur- 
ther price  hikes  by  the  cartel  would  be 
"very  disruptive  and  totally  imaccept- 
able."  And  yet,  the  administration's  own 
program  would  raise  energy  prices  by 
over  $33  billion  annually.  The  President 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  A  steep  In- 
crease in  energy  prices — whether  the 
result  of  administration  policies  or  ac- 
tions by  a  foreign  cartel — is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  economy  or  the 
American  consumer.  The  President's 
pursuit  of  higher  energy  prices  not  only 
signifies  acquiescence  to  prolonged  reces- 
sion, but  abandonment  of  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

Removing  domestic  crude  oil  from 
price  controls  will  effectively  transfer  the 
power  to  set  U.S.  energy  prices  from  the 
American  people  to  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  cartel. 
This  cartel  now  sets  world  oil  prices  at 
levels  which  no  one  anjTvhere  dares 
maintain  are  in  any  way  related  to  the 
cost  of  producing  oil.  The  decision  to 
completely  remove  the  insulation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  economy  and  these  totally 
unreasonable  world  oil  prices  would,  In 
combination  with  the  President's  oil 
tariff  proposals,  drive  the  price  of  a  bar- 
rel of  domestic  oil  to  over  $14.  The  effect 
of  this  price  for  domestic  oil  alone  would 
extract  $19  billion  from  U.S.  consumers 
on  an  annual  basis.  This  increase  would 
be  greater  than  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  imported  oil  imposed  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy by  the  OPEC  cartel  during  all  of 
1974. 

Even  proponents  of  decontrol  recog- 
nize that  the  immediate  lifting  of  all 
price  controls — which  will  occur  if  the 
Allocation  Act  is  permitted  to  expire  on 
August  31 — would  jeopardize  any  chance 
for  an  early  economic  recovery.  In  fact, 
the  administration's  own  proposal  to 
decontrol  domestic  crude  oil  prices  over 
2  or  3  years  would  necessitate  an  exten- 
sion of  the  authorities  provided  in  the 
Allocation  Act. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1849  extends  the  act 
for  6  months.  Without  such  an  extension, 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  either  to 
phase  out  price  controls  gradually,  or 
to  extend  the  act  with  appropriate 
amendments  for  an  interim  period.  Since 
the  Allocation  Act  permits  the  President 
to  increase  crude  oil  prices,  or  exempt 
any  category  of  petroleimi  from  regula- 
tion, the  issue  of  domestic  crude  oil 
pricing  can  and  should  be  resolved  while 
preserving  the  important  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  undertake  substantive  amend- 
ment of  the  act.  The  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration has  not  completed  its  re- 
view or  submitted  recommendations  to 
the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  modify- 
ing the  act.  I  therefore  strongly  urge 
that  we  defer  these  questions.  It  is  es- 
sential, however,  that  the  6-month 
extension  now  under  consideration  be 
granted. 


The  problem  of  exorbitant  world  oil 
prices  and  their  adverse  impact  on  the 
domestic  economy  and  American  con- 
sumers, coupled  with  the  ever-present 
danger  of  another  embargo  or  other 
shortage  condition,  persuasively  demon- 
strates the  need  for  extending  the  Alio- 
cation  Act  an  additional  6  months.  The 
uncertain  action  of  the  oil-producing 
cartel,  which  may  raise  world  oil  prices 
this  fall  by  as  much  as  $2  or  $4  per  barrel 
further  reinforces  the  case  for  main- 
taining a  capability  to  control  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  in  the  near  term. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  detailing  the  cost 
of  the  administration's  energy  program 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact  sheet 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows:  ' 

Fact  Sheet:    Energy  Prices  and  the  Porb 

Administration  Energy  Proposals 

The  plan  the  Ford  Administration  calls  its 
"energy  program"  has  two  principal  goals- 

To  substantially  raise  the  energy  prices 
paid  by  consumers;  and 

To  substantially  Increase  the  profits  of  en- 
ergy companies. 

The  energy  tariff  and  price  decontrol  pro- 
gram which  the  President  plans  to  Imple- 
ment through  executive  order  will  raise  do- 
mestic energy  costs  for  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  coal  and  electricity  by  at  least  $33  bil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis.  This  virtually 
identical  to  the  increased  costs  paid  for  pri- 
mary energy  in  the  U.S.  In  1974  as  a  result 
of  the  price  Increases  of  OPEC  and  domestic 
energy  producers. 

OIL 

The  President's  proposed  $3  tariff  on  Im- 
ported oU  Increases  the  price  of  the  one-third 
of  domestic  production  which  Is  not  under 
price  controls. 

Added  cost  of  Imports  (including  effect  of 
rebates  for  Imported  refined  products)— $54 
billion. 

Added  costs:  "new  oil" — $3.3  billion;  sub- 
total $8.7  billion. 

The  President  proposes  to  decontrol  the 
prices  of  "old"  oil— two  thirds  of  domestic 
production.  With  the  $3  tariff  In  effect,  the 
price  of  this  oil  would  rise  by  over  $9  per 
barrel. 

Added  costs:  decontrol  of  old  oil — $19.0 
billion;  total  cost:  oil  $27.7  billion. 

COAL  AND  natural  GAS 

The  prices  of  natural  gas  sold  on  the  intra- 
state market  and  of  coal  rise  In  response  to 
oU  price  Increases.  Each  dollar  per  barrel  in- 
crease in  oil  prices  Is  equivalent  on  a  Btu 
basis  to  an  Increase  of  iBi  per  thou.sand 
cubic  feet  for  natural  gas  and  $4.30  per  ton 
for  coal. 

Added  costs:  coal  and  natural  gas— $5.8 
billion;   total  cost:   all  fuels  $33.5  billion. 

COST    TO    the    average    AMERICAN 

The  $33.5  billion  in  Increased  costs  to  the 
economy  will  be  paid  by  consumers  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  fuels  and  elec- 
tricity, In  higher  taxes  to  support  govern- 
ment's increased  energy  costs  and  in  higher 
prices  for  all  other  goods  and  services  whose 
costs  depend  in  various  ways  on  energy 
prices. 

Spread  over  210  million  people,  $33.5  bU- 
llon  amounts  to  $160  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child. 

Cost  to  an  average  four-person  family: 
$600  per  year. 
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EFFECT   CN    PETROLEUM    PRICES 

The  price  paid  by  U.S.  refiners  for  crude 
oil— including  new,  old  and  Imported  oil — 
would  increase  by  over  $6  per  barrel. 

Average  price  Increase  for  all  p)etroleum 
products:   15  cents  per  gallon. 

Costs  tilted  towards  gasoline:  28  cents  per 
gallon. 

PROFITS   AND   TAXES 

Of  the  $33.5  billion  annual  cost,  $5.4  bil- 
lion represents  Treasury  revenues  and  the 
remainder,  $28.1  billion  represents  Increased 
profits  for  domestic  oil,  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  producers,  since  no  workable 
windfall  profits  tax  have  been  proposed. 

COST   OP   INCREASED    DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION 

The  Ford  Administration's  discussion  of 
the  Impact  of  the  decontrol  of  crude  oil 
prices  on  domestic  production  shows  pro- 
jected production  with  decontrol  dropping 
below  current  levels.  However,  the  drop  pro- 
jected is  smaller  than  the  decline  projected 
without  decontrol  The  net  Increase  is  135,000 
barrels  per  day — or  50  million  barrels  per 
year — when  the  decontrol  has  been  com- 
pleted. Consumers  will  pay  oil  companies  an 
extra  22.3  billion  annually  for  this  oil. 

Cost  of  added  domestic  production:  $445 
per  barrel. 

FURTHER    OPEC    PRICE    INCREASES 

FEA  Administrator,  Frank  Zarb,  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  expects  the  OPEC  cartel  to 
raise  world  oil  prices  by  $2  per  barrel  this 
fall.  If  this  happens  and  domestic  energy 
prices  are  decontrolled,  the  price  of  all 
domestic  oil — and  natural  gas  and  coal  eis 
well — will  rise  In  response  to  the  OPEC  price 
decision. 

Added  costs:  $2  OPEC  price  increase— 
$15.3  bUllon. 

PRICE  INCREASES   DURING   THE    1973-74 
EMBARGO 

During  1974  the  price  of  all  Imported  oil 
rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  $7  billion  to  ap- 
proximately $24  billion.  Domestic  energy  pro- 
duction Increased  in  price  by  over  $16  billion. 
Thus  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  primary 
energy  to  the  U.S.  economy  In  1974 — which 
was  triggered  by  OPEC's  embargo  and  price 
escalation — amounted  to  $33  billion.  These 
l:-.creases  were  a  principal  factor  In  the  127c 
Inflation  of  1974.  High  energy  costs  have  also 
been  important  In  deepening  and  prolonging 
the  current  recession.  The  energy  price  In- 
creases of  1973-74  brought  upon  us  by  OPEC 
were  almost  Identical  in  magnitude  to  those 
the  Ford  Administration  proposes  for  1975 
and  1976. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  voting 
on  S.  1849:  Harrison  Loesch,  Fred  Craft, 
David  Stang,  Roma  Skeen,  Mary  Adele 
Shute,  Gaye  Vaughan,  Mike  Hathaway, 
Nolan  McKean,  Jim  Hinish,  Tom  Imeson, 
Tom  Biery,  Linda  Goold,  and  Doug 
Pant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  last  fall,  we 
voted  in  favor  of  S.  3717  to  extend  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  from  February  28, 
1975,  to  June  30,  1975.  Our  sole  purpose 
for  voting  to  support  the  4-month  exten- 
sion was  to  provide  an  additional  period 


of  time  in  which  to  proceed  with  an 
orderly  and  complete  phaseout  of  all 
price  and  allocation  control.  No  other 
amendments  than  the  mere  4-month  ex- 
tension were  contemplated  or  agreed 
upon  in  conversations  between  adminis- 
tration officials  and  members  of  this 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Such  an  intent  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers was  clearly  reflected  in  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  committee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Jackson,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  August  12,  1974 — page  27705 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  August 
12: 

The  act  Is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on 
February  28,  1975.  This  expiration  date  oc- 
curs too  soon  after  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes for  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  and  an  Informed  deci- 
sion as  to  the  need  for  a  full  scale  extension 
of  the  act  In  light  of  conditions  then  pre- 
vailing. Furthermore,  if  the  Congress  were 
unable  to  complete  action  on  extension  pro- 
posals, the  act  would  expire  at  the  height  of 
the  winter  heating  season  when  the  need 
for  allocation  authority  could  be  greatest 
.  .  .  The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  too 
soon  to  make  basic  changes  In  the  act  and 
that  proposed  changes  should  be  considered 
next  year  In  light  of  more  extension  experi- 
ence with  the  act.  Accordingly,  It  is  pro- 
posing a  short  (emphasis  added)  extension 
without  amendments. 

All  we  are  saying  Is,  let  us  extend  the  act 
as  It  is  from  February  28  until  June  30.  We 
will  have  time,  then,  after  the  first  of  the 
year  to  act  carefully  and  deliberately. 

On  November  22,  1974,  Chairman 
Jackson  in  another  floor  statement — 
page  37056  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  22 — listsd  addi- 
tional, but  no  longer  valid,  reasons  for 
the  "short"  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973: 

Faced  as  we  are  with  a  coal  strike  of  un- 
certain duration,  with  the  forecast  for  a 
severe  winter  .  .  .  the  Government  must 
have  petroleum  allocation  authority  through 
the  present  winter. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  J.\cksow.  reiterated 
in  the  same  floor  statement  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extension  of  the  act,  in  order 
to  allow  Congress  time  to  assess  the  act: 

The  purpo'-e  of  the  six  month  extension 
provided  for  In  H.R.  16757  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate time  for  the  new  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  review  the  act  .  .  . 

Whereas  the  consideration  of  a  coal 
strike  and  the  winter  of  1974-75  Is  be- 
hind us,  the  attempt  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
until  March  31,  1976,  can  only  be  viewed 
a  default  of  the  Congress  to  honor  Its 
pledge  to  come  to  grips  with  energy  pol- 
ily,  including  the  need  to  repeal  or  sub- 
stantially revise  the  act. 

When  we  considered  S.  3717  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  August,  the  adminis- 
tration's position  as  we  understood  it  was 
as  follows : 

First.  The  expiration  date  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  would 
be  extended  to  June  30, 1975. 

Second.  Between  Ausiust  1974,  and 
June  30,  1975,  the  administration  should 
proceed  with  an  orderly  total  phaseout 
of  price  and  allocation  controls  to  be 
completed  by  June  30, 1975. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 


Act  by  its  very  title  was  intended  to  be 
an  emergency  measure  to  deal  with  a 
temporary  petroleum  fuels  shortage 
which  now  has  ended.  K  is  to  be  re- 
called that  the  act  was  passed  at  the  time 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  specifically  to 
deal  with  the  supply  shortages  caused  by 
the  oil  embargo.  That  such  was  what 
was  contemplated  is  clearly  borne  out  by 
section  2  of  the  act  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Sec  2(a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that — 

(1)  shortages  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  caused 
by  Inadequate  domestic  production,  envi- 
ronmental constraints,  and  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  imports  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic 
demand,  now  exist  or  are  Imminent; 

(2)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships. Including  loss  of  jobs,  closing  of  fac- 
tories end  businesses,  reduction  of  crop 
plantings  and  harvesting,  and  curtailment 
of  vital  public  services.  Including  the  trans- 
portation of  food  and  other  essential  goods; 
and 

(3)  such  hardships  and  dislocations  Jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flow  of  commerce  and  con- 
stitute a  national  energy  crisis  which  is  a 
threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  and  can  be  averted  or  minimized 
most  efficiently  and  effectively  through 
prompt  action  by  the  Executive  branch  of 
Government. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  grant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
direct  him  to  exercise  specific  temporary 
(emphasis  added)  authority  to  deal  with 
shortages  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oU,  and 
refined  petroleum  products  on  dislocations 
In  their  national  distribution  system.  The 
authority  granted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the 
adverse  impacts  of  such  shortages  or  dis- 
locations on  the  American  people  and  the 
domestic  economy. 

We  who  voted  against  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  at  the  time  did 
so  because  we  felt  that  the  bill,  at  best, 
would  only  spread  shortages  around.  Ad- 
ditionally, we  felt  that  should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  intervene  in  the  mar- 
ketplace by  imposing  regulations  affect- 
ing supply  and  price,  no  matter  how 
benignly  such  intervention  was  intended, 
unforeseen  inequities  would  result  and 
the  shortage  would  be  exacerbated. 

The  one  day  of  hearings  last  year  on 
S.  3717.  extending  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  contained  much  tes- 
timony enumerating  and  descnbing  the 
inequities  which  have  resulted  from  the 
act.  These  remarks  plainly  show  both 
that  the  legislation  was  intended  to  deal 
with  a  petroleum  fuels  emergency  which 
no  longer  exists  and  that  the  wisdom  of 
Federal  regulatory  intervention  in  the 
marketplace  even  under  the  then  existing 
fuel  shortage  as  questionable. 

Continued  reliance  upon  legislative  au- 
thority designed  sperificaily  to  alleviate 
the  Impact  of  emergency  fuel  shortages 
in  times  of  a  reported  petroleum  sur- 
plus generates  many  deleterious  effects: 

FEA  Administrator  Prank  Zarb  pre- 
sented testimony  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee on  May  19  of  this  year  which  ana- 
lyzed the  following  deleterious  effects  of 
the  act : 

1.  The  EPAA  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tional  goal   of  achieving  long-term  energy 
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Independence.  .  .  .  The  EPAA  creates  such 
InflexJbUlty  In  FEA's  price  control  program 
that  considerable  disincentives  to  increased 
domestic  producton  are  created.  .  .  .  For  ex- 
ample, the  crude  oil  entitlements  and  the 
buy-sell  programs,  which  are  largely  de- 
signed to  give  small  and  Independent  refiners 
necessary  access  to  the  cost  advantages  of 
price-controlled  domestic  crude  oil,  must  to 
some  degree  have  the  undesirable  effect  of 
encouraging  Imports,  since  the  burden  of 
their  higher  cost  Is  not  borne  solely  by 
the  Importer,  but  shared  with  his  competi- 
tors. 

2.  The  EPAA  denies  consumers  the  full 
benefits  of  competition.  .  .  .  Price  controls 
while  overtly  holding  down  prices,  also  are 
operating  to  support  higher  prices  than  might 
be  possible  In  a  free  market.  The  two-tier 
price  system,  for  example,  creates  cost  dis- 
parities which  In  certain  cases  allow  recov- 
ery of  higher  margins  by  competitors  blessed 
with  lower  current  costs  than  would  be  pos- 
sible under  free  market  conditions.  The  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  pass  through  rule  in  Sec.  4(b) 
(2)  of  the  EPAA.  which  In  effect  allows  the 
continuation  of  historical  profit  margin 
levels,  tends  to  provide  government  endorsp- 
ment  of  and  Justification  for  such  profit 
margins,  even  though  those  margins  were  m 
some  cases  unnecessarily  high  during  the 
base  period,  and  the  logic  of  market  condi- 
tions might  dictate  lower  margins  today. 

3.  THE  EPAA  PROLONGS  UNWARRANTED  ECONOMIC 
DISTORTIONS    AND    INEFFICIENCIES 

An  unavoidable  effect  of  an  extended 
allocation  program  is  to  maintain  with- 
in the  petroleum  industry  those  ineffi- 
ciences  and  distortions  that  existed  dur- 
ing an  arbitrarily  chosen  base  period 
Continuation  of  historic  distribution  pat- 
terns may  result  not  only  in  prolonging 
such  inelHciencles,  but  also  mav  have  ad- 
veree  effects  upon  industrial  "expansion 
and  population  movement. 

With  respect  to  domestic  crude  oil  for 
example,  FEA  met  the  EPAA  allocation 
requirements  by  freezing  supplier/pur- 
chaser relationships  as  of  December  1 
1973.  As  domestic  production  continues 
to  declme  at  differing  rates  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  crude  oil  dLstribution  channels 
cannot  be  resolved  through  the  operation 
of  normal  market  mechanisms,  and  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  an  ad  hoc  ac- 
tion by  FEA.  which  is  ill-equipped  to 
deal  with  such  matters. 

Distortion  must  also  result  from  con- 
tinued regulation  of  only  petroleum 
products  without  comparable  regulation 
of  such  substitute  sources  of  energy  as 
coal,  electricity,  and  natural  gas.  Such 
disparate  treatment  disrupts  the  func- 
tioning of  normal  market  forces  and 
prevents  a  coordinated  response  to  the 
Nation  s  energy  problems. 

4.  THE  EPAA  MAKES  IT  VERY  DIPFICtTLT  FOR  THE 
PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  TO  REACH  RATIONAL 
BUSINESS  DECISIONS 

The  constant  need  for  regulatory 
chinges  to  respond  to  ever-changini' 
market  conditions  (such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  cost  equalization  program 
to  solve  problems  created  by  the  two-tier 
price  system)  seriously  inhibits  the  in- 
dustry's ability  to  engage  in  long-term 
business  olanning.  That  planning  that 
can  be  done  must  also  be  skewed  to  re- 
flect the  distortions  built  into  the  mar- 
ketplace as  a  result  of  the  rigid  require- 
ments of  the  EPAA.  This  problem  will 


only  be  exacerbated  by  further  piece- 
meal extensions  of  the  EPAA,  rather  than 
enactment  of  a  new  regulatory  program 
which  deals  with  the  realities  of  today's 
marketplace  and  our  long-term  needs. 

A  prime  example  of  the  uncertainty  created 
by  PEA  regulations  results  from  the  supplier/ 
purchaser  relationship  rules,  noted  above. 
These  rules  have  created  an  administrative 
house  of  cards  held  together  only  by  histori- 
cal, and  in  many  cases  impractical,  supplier/ 
purchaser  relationships  that  are  mandated 
by  the  Act.  The  more  time  that  passes,  the 
more  fragile  these  relationships  wUl  become 
and  the  greater  the  disruption  that  will  re- 
sult when  the  program  is  terminated.  In 
this  atmosphere,  the  Industry  is  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  make  the  Investment  de- 
cisions which  must  be  made  soon  If  the  coun- 
try's long-term  energy  goals  are  to  be  met 

5.   PROPOSAL     TO     PHASE-OUT  OLD     OH. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion 
of  the  problems  Inherent  In  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  the  solution  to 
many  of  these  lies  In  the  elimination  of  the 
two-tier  pricing  system  for  crude  oil.  The 
two-tier  pricing  system  Inevitably  causes 
cost  disparaties  among  refiners  and  marketers 
of  petroleum  products  which  In  turn  create 
economic  distortions.  Although  these  cost 
disparities  have  been  substantially  reduced 
by  the  crude  oil  entitlements  program,  they 
can  never  be  entirely  eliminated  whUe  the 
two-tier  pricing  .<;ystem  exists.  Such  cost  dis- 
parities significantly  hinder  FEA's  ability  to 
assure  that  the  competitive  viability  of  the 
independent  sector  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try Is  maintained. 

Moreover,  the  existing  complicated  struc- 
ture of  price  controls  at  all  levels  of  distribu- 
tion, which  Is  necessitated  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cost  disparities  resulting  from  the 
two-tier  price  system,  tends  to  be  self-defeat- 
ing over  the  long  run  by  reducing  normal  in- 
centives toward  Increased  production  and 
cost  control  and  by  eliminating  the  ability 
of  the  Industry  to  engage  in  long  range  busi- 
ness planning.  As  the  effectiveness  of  price 
controls  lags  over  time,  regulations  of  greater 
complexity  and  reach  become  necessary  to 
maintain  the  controlled-prlce  structure. 
Tightening  of  controls  tends  to  further  stifle 
initiative  and  to  contribute  to  greater  eco- 
nomic distortion.  .  .  . 

Various  other  leaders  of  the  supplier, 
producer,  and  financial  institution  fields 
testified  at  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee's oversight  hearing  as  to  the  disfunc- 
tional  responses  precipitated  by  oil  price 
controls  and  the  FEA  regulatory  pro- 
gram. 

WaUace  W.  Wilson,  vice  president  of 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  told  the  commit- 
tee: 

The  combined  effects  of  price  controls,  allo- 
cation regulations  and  the  loss  of  percentage 
depletion  Is  to  redtice  the  amount  of  capital 
avaUable  for  reinvestment,  at  a  time  when 
the  only  realistic  solutions  to  our  long-term 
energy  dilemma  require  Increased  capital  in- 
vestment In  new  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. .  .  . 

The  longer  price  controls  are  contin- 
ued, the  longer  we  will  frustrate  the 
normal  economic  processes  that  work  ef- 
fectively to  balance  supply  and  demand 
and  to  allocate  our  resources  to  their 
most  effective  uses. 

William  V.  Traeger,  vice  president  of 
Otis  Engineering  Corp.,  stressed  a  similar 
point: 
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The  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  place  a  lid  on  prices  re- 
ceived for  petroleum  products  while  a  varletv 
of  factors.  Including  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress, create  a  buildup  of  costs  and  a  profit 
squeeze  which  drains  vital  capital  from  our 
Industry  and  makes  other  forms  of  financing 
difficult  or  Impossible.  Many  of  our  custom- 
ers' long  term  commitments  are  "locked  in" 
and  adjustments  of  budgets  to  provide  for 
the  shortage  of  available  capital  will  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  Industry  expenditures  for 
exploration  and  production. 

Finally,  one  must  consider  the  avowed 
Intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  EPAA 
as  stated  on  page  13  of  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  S.  1570.  under  the 
findings  and  purpose  of  the  EPAA  of 

No  allocation  plan,  regulation  or  order  nor 
mandatory  price,  price  celling  or  restrklnt 
v.as  to  be  promulgated  whose  net  effect  would 
be  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  total  sud- 
ply  of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts available  in  or  to  markets  in  the  United 
States. 

Yet.  as  noted  by  the  foregoing  testi- 
mony, and  by  this  apt  comment  by 
Charles  J.  Waidellch,  president  of  Cities 
Service  Co.,  the  EPAA  has  created  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect: 

Continuation  of  these  restrictive  regula- 
tions is  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Con^Tess 
(See  page  13,  Conference  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  1670.  Findings  and  Purpose  for  Di- 
rect Quotation.)  when  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973  was  enacted 
These  regulations  have  the  effect  of  curtail- 
ing the  expansion  of  oil  and  gas  exploration 
Regulation  of  supply  is  distorting  the  work- 
ings of  the  marketplace.  The  consumer  Is 
paying,  and  will  continue  to  pay,  a  price  for 
these  programs. 

Our  company's  reduced  expenditures  for 
exploration  and  production  will  mean  loss  of 
additional  production  .  .  .  loss  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  within  our  economy  . 
and  a  possible  effect  on  employment  of  con- 
tractors and  suppliers. 

H.R.  4035  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
contains  a  provision  extending  the  EPAA 
to  December  31,  1975.  Another  bill,  S. 
622 — section  122 — also  contains  a  provi- 
sion extending  the  EPAA  to  March  1. 
1976.  And,  of  course.  S.  1849  as  reported 
Is  exclusively  an  extension  of  the  EPAA 
until  March  1,  1976.  This  panoply  of  bills 
all  catering  to  an  extension  of  the  EPAA 
only  indicate  either  Congress'  unwilling- 
ness or  incapability  to  grapple  with  the 
growing  dependence  upon  imported  oil. 
Hence,  this  is  not  a  case  of  Congress 
against  the  President.  This  is  a  case  of 
Congress  giving  Itself  an  excuse  for  its 
own  inaction.  Congress  should  not  at- 
tempt to  shield  itself  from  the  plethora 
of  press  criticism  about  continuing  con- 
gressional delay  in  enacting  a  compre- 
hensive energy  program.  Instead.  Con- 
gress should  act  responsibly  by  dealing 
with  the  substantive  issues.  Thus,  voting 
for  S.  1849  which  would  motivate  fur- 
ther delay  would  be  an  affront  to  the  dig- 
nity and  credibility  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  a  word  In  response  to 
Senator  Jackson's  comments  about 
OPEC  setting  U.S.  oil  prices: 

Persons  who  reflexlvely  utter  Incanta- 
tions every  time  the  term  OPEC  Is  men- 
tioned at  best  seem  to  be  deceiving 
themselves.  The  argue  that  we  must  free 
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ourselves  from  OPEC  prices  by  regulat- 
ing the  price  of  our  domestic  fuels.  But 
by  so  doing  they  would  further  dis- 
courage domestic  production  while  con- 
comitantly forcing  greater  dependence 
upon  OPEC  oil  at  prices  they  have  no 
means  of  controlling. 

Only  through  use  of  the  unregulated 
price  mechanism  can  domestic  supply  be 
encouraged  to  develop  to  the  point  of 
surplus,  thereby  not  only  freeing  us  from 
dependence  upon  OPEC  oil  at  prices  we 
cannot  control,  but  also  causing  domestic 
prices  ultimately  to  decline  due  to  sup- 
ply again  exceeding  demand. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
way  to  regulate  domestic  energy  prices 
and  free  ourselves  from  Increased  de- 
pendency upon  imported  petroleum  at 
the  same  time.  These  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive policy  goals. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
best  system  for  holding  down  Inflation 
and  providing  an  efQcient  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  is  the  free  market. 
The  more  that  Government  interferes 
with  our  business  enterprises,  the  more 
regulation  imposed,  the  more  problems 
we  have  for  the  American  consumer. 

President  Ford  is  taking  the  lead  In 
seeking  to  do  away  with  unneeded  Fed- 
eral regulation,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  course  which  will  lead  to  economic 
stability  and  a  reduction  in  the  forces  of 
Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  con- 
tinuing the  discussion  regarding  infla- 
tion and  regulation,  I  refer  to  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  July  8. 
1975,  Phoenix  Gazette. 

I  read  from  that  article  "On  Taming 
Inflation": 

Has  the  rate  of  inflation  been  tamed?  Since 
the  last  quarter  of  1974,  the  rate  has  been 
cut  In  half,  from  about  12  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent,  lower  than  even  some  of  the  more  opti- 
mistic forecasters  expected. 

Consumer  prices  rose  at  only  a  5  per  cent 
annual  rate  In  the  second  quarter  of  1975. 
But  whether  this  trend  will  continue  or 
prices  will  rise  with  the  economic  tide  re- 
mains much  In  doubt. 

There  are  signs  that  prices  are  moving  back 
up: 

The  spurt  in  gasoline  prices  Just  before 
the  Fourth  of  July  holiday  came  as  a  shock- 
ing suggestion  to  motorists  that  Inflation  Is 
still  very  much  alive. 

Prime  rate  boosts  to  7|4  per  cent  from  7 
per  cent  appear  on  the  way  because  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  credit  tightening  and 
stronger  loan  demands. 

Aluminum  producers  announced  price  In- 
creases, but  then  agreed  to  a  30-day  delay  at 
the  request  of  the  government's  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

The  aluminum  case  may  very  well  serve 
as  a  leading  Indicator  on  which  way  infla- 
tion is  going  to  go. 

Albert  Rees,  director  of  the  wage  and  price 
stability  council,  fears  that  price  boosts  by 
the  aluminum  Industry  could  spark  a  chain 
reaction  among  other  "highly  concentrated" 
Industries  such  as  steel  and  automobiles.  "If 
such  industries  make  decisions  to  Increase 
prices  at  the  first  stirrings  of  recovery,"  Rees 
Bays,  "I  am  concerned  that  such  actions 
could  blunt  the  recovery  that  is  In  progress." 

The  council  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
proposed  aluminum  Increase  on  July  22  In 
Washington. 

The  forces  of  Inflation,  however,  run  much 
too  strong  and  deep  to  be  controlled  by  any 


such  agency  as  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  or  even  the  mighty  Federal 
Reserve.  The  government  may  succeed  In 
getting  the  aluminum  Industry  to  drop  Its 
price  Increase  plans  for  now,  but  one  way 
or  another  the  costs  of  production,  includ- 
ing profit,  will  have  to  be  met.  And  a  delay 
In  the  aluminum  industry's  price  Increase 
could  result  eventually  In  an  even  higher 
price  boost. 

Such  an  adverse  result  may  now  be  show- 
ing up  In  gasoline  prices.  If  the  government 
hadn't  pursued  policies  designed  to  hold  gas 
prices  down,  they  might  have  gone  up  and, 
as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operated, 
now  be  settling  down. 

But  then  no  one.  It  seems,  has  the  courage 
to  let  the  most  efleotive  of  Inflation  fighters — 
the  free  market — work  Its  wonders.  Inflation 
may  be  quieted  down  but  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  regard  it  as  tamed. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  printed  amendment  at  the  desk.  No. 
606.  to  the  pending  Senate  bill  1849.  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  not  In  order  until  the 
committee  amendment  has  been  acted 
upon. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  OFFERS  AMENDMENT  TO 
EXTEND  FEDERAL  COAL  CONVERSION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
consider  an  amendment  which  I  have 
at  the  desk.  It  is  printed  amendment  606 
toS.  1849. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  in  no  way  affects  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
merely  allow  action  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  prior 
to  action  on  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II 
Sec.  201.  This  Act  may  be  cited   as  the 
"Coal    Conversion   Extension    Act   of    1975". 


Sec.  202.  Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking  "June  30, 
1975"  and  inserting  "December  31,   1975". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson >  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici).  I  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  also  be  included 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  an  additional 
6  months  for  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  issue 
coal  conversion  orders.  Authority  con- 
tained in  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envi- 
ronmental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
which  expired  on  June  30.  1975.  would 
be  extended  until  December  31,  1975.  I 
have  discussed  the  need  for  this  addi- 
tional time  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin)  .  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  should  note 
that  the  Senate  on  April  9.  1975,  ap- 
proved such  a  6-month  extension.  On 
that  occasion  I  offered  an  identical 
amendment  to  S.  622.  the  Standby  En- 
ergy Authorities  Act,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Subsequently,  the  other 
body  approved  another  measure,  H.R. 
4035,  which  contained  a  similar  provi- 
sion. The  diflficulty,  however,  is  that  these 
two  bills — S.  622  and  H.R.  4035— are  not 
companion  measures. 

In  tlie  interest  of  continuing  this  vital 
program  I  again  offer  this  proposal  for  a 
6-month  extension  of  this  coal  conver- 
sion program  originally  authorized  in  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1974. 

I  remember  very  well,  Mr.  President, 
that  over  1  year  ago  on  June  26.  1975, 
the  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
approved  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envi- 
ronmental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
Among  its  provisions  was  authority  for 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  to  re- 
quire electric  powerplants  and  major  in- 
dustrial facilities  with  the  capability  to 
utilize  coal  to  convert  from  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  to  coal — our  country's  most 
abundant  energy*  resource. 

Subsequently  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  14,  1975.  the  Presi- 
dent endorsed  greater  coal  conversion. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  early  May  before  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  issued 
the  first  "Notices  of  Intent"  to  issue  coal 
conversion  orders. 

I  regret  that  there  was  this  protracted 
delay.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand, 
when  coal  conversion  was  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  President,  that  it  was 
not  given  the  priority  which  I  think  the 
Senate  and  Congress  intended.  However, 
I  am  not  critical  at  this  juncture,  Mr. 
President,  because,  as  Senator  Fannin 
has  said  repeatedly  and  he  has  indicated 
a^ain  here  today,  there  must  be  affirma- 
tive action  here  in  the  Senate,  not  just 
criticism  of  the  administration  in  refer- 
ence to  what  we  do  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  our  energy  resources. 
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Not  until  Jiuie  30,  1975— the  last  day 
before  its  authority  expired — did  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  issue  any 
final  coal  conversion  orders.  Moreover, 
after  1  year,  we  now  are  informed  that 
it  will  take  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  an  additional  3  to  6  months  to 
complete  its  evaluation.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  candidates  for  conversion 
were  known  months  ago.  These  protrated 
delays  are  difficult  to  understand  since 
this  is  considered  a  priority  program  by 
the  Ford  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  orders  issued  on 
June  30  affect  25  electric  utility  com- 
panies. Some  75  electric  powerplants 
located  at  32  generating  stations  have 
been  ordered  to  cause  the  use  of  oil  or 
natural  gas  as  their  primary  energy 
source. 

The  eventual  conversion  of  these  elec- 
tric power  plants  to  coal— I  think  this  is 
very  important,  and  I  stress  it— could 
result  in  yearly  savings  of  approximately 
64  million  barrels  of  oil,  or  more  than 
88  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  So  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  moved 
more  quickly  in  this  matter,  because 
certainly,  the  administration  has  char- 
acterized this  program  as  essential  to 
carrying  out  its  commitment  to  reduce 
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petroleum  imports  and  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  natural  gas  shortages. 

The  Presiding  Officer  at  this  time  Is 
especially  interested  in  the  matter  of  the 
production  of  natural  gas.  I  hope  we  can 
act  more  affirmatively  in  some  way, 
through  incentives  or  otherwise,  to  bring 
this  into  being. 

It  is  imfortxmate  that  on  the  basis  of 
present  conversion  schedules,  none  of 
these  savings  will  be  realized  this  year. 
This  program  has  been  characterized  by 
the  administration  as  essential  to  carry- 
ing out  the  President's  commitment  to 
reduce  petroleum  imports  and  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  natural  gas  shortages.  Yet 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
gram will  not  materialize  for  several 
years. 

On  July  1,  1975,  FEA  Administrator 
Frank  Zarb  declared  that  the  prohibi- 
tion orders  "are  essential  to  encourage 
powerplants  to  use  coal,  our  most 
abundant  energy  resource,  while  pre- 
serving important  environmental  objec- 
tives." 

I  agree  with  the  statement. 

The  Administrator  also  observed  that 
"American  consumers  are  paying  dear 
prices  because  of  our  increasing  vulner- 


ability and  dependence  on  foreign  oU 
Unless  our  program  for  self-sufficiency 
succeeds,  cartel  nations  are  in  a  position 
to  continue  to  increase  prices  paid  by 
the  American  consumers." 

Mr.  President,  on  June  30,  1975,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  also  is- 
sued construction  orders  to  41  electric 
utility  companies  requiring  certain  pro- 
posed new  powerplants  be  built  with  coal 
burning  capability.  These  orders  will  in- 
sure  that  these  new  installations  will  be 
designed  and  constructed  so  that  coal 
can  be  used  as  a  primary  energy  source. 

Affected  by  the  construction  orders  are 
47  generating  stations  representing  74 
powerplants  in  25  States.  While  some  of 
these  facilities  are  already  being  designed 
to  utilize  coal,  the  issuance  of  these  con- 
struction orders  will  assure  that  this 
occurs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  tables  listing  the  pow- 
erplants that  have  received  coal  con- 
version orders  from  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  as  of  June  30,  1975,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LIST  OF  POWERPLANTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  PROHIBITION  ORDERS 
REGION  I 


Owner 


Powerplant 

No.    Generating  station 


Location 


Public  Serrice  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Do 

ToUl 


1973  oil 

consumption 

Capacity  (MW)        (103  bbis) 


1973  gas 

consumption 

(103  McO 


Estimated 

annual  coal 

demand  upon 

conversion 

(103  tons) 


i   Schiller Portsmouth,  N.H... 

5 do do 


50  509 

50  527 

100  1, 036 


114 
114 


228 


REGION  II 


Docket  No. 


Owner 


Power- 
plant    Generating  station 
No. 


Location 


Capacity 
(MW) 


1973  oil 

consumption 

(103  bbIs) 


1973  gas 

consumption 

(103  McO 


Estimated 

annual  coal 

demand  upon 

conversion 

(103  tons) 


°fJ|-252 Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 

UrU-ODj do. 

Qpj'^^ ^"If «'  " "dMn"  Gas" &  EiecVrfc  cVrpV 

9,1^,-^ .'""Niagara"  Mohawk  Power  Co'.'.".'.'.'".'" 

UHJ-05/ (Jo 

OFU-058 "do 

oFu-059 -iidoi'iiir.y.i";::" 


1  B.  L.  England Beesleys  Point,  N.  J 

2  -„    -do do 

3  Danskammer Roseton,  N  Y 

4 do _.      do 


1    Albany 

2 do 

3 do 

4 do 


Total. 


..  Bethlehem,  N.Y 

do 

do 

do 


136  1,378 

163  1,814 

147  1,418  li' 

239  2, 438  12 

100  1,071  .... 

100  1,034 

100  1,000 

100  1,052 "'I 

1,085  11,205  iT 


310 
372 
335 
545 
228 
228 
228 
228 


2,474 


REGION  III 


Owner 


Powerplant 

No.    Generating  station 


Location 


Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

Do 

Virginia  ElecUic  Power  Co 

Do 

Do 

go ::::;:; 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ; 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Efertric  Co" 
Do 

Do ::::::: 

Do 

Do 

Do 


1973  oil  1973  gas 

consumption     consumption 

Capacity(MW)       (103  bbIs)         (103  McO 


Estimated 

annual  coal 

demand  upon 

conversion 

(103  tons) 


1    Morgantown 

2 do 

3  Chesterfield 

4 do. 

5 do 

6 do 

1    Yorktown 

2 do 

I    Portsmouth 

2 do 

3 do 

4 do 

1    Crane 

2 do 

4  Riverside 

5 do 

1    Wagner 

2 do 


,  Newburg,  Md... 
do 

Chester,  Va 

, do ;, 

do 

do 

Yorktown,  Va 

do 

Chesapeake,  Va.. 

do 

do 

do 

Baltimore,  Md... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


626 
626 
113 
188 
359 
694 
188 
188 
113 
113 
185 
239 
191 
2IB 
72 
81 
132 
130 


7,249 

1,025 

1,824 

2,717 

5,500 

0 

1,001 

610 

1,024 

1,666 

2,276 

2,014 

2,167 

517 

719 

1,095 

1,282 


0 

1,427 

1,427 

0 

258 

0 

429 

0 

819 

0 

1,582 

437 

429 

27 

429 

0 

258 

0 

258 

0 

422 

0 

545 

0 

436 

0 

477 

0 

164 

0 

185 

0 

301 

0 

310 
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REGION  III— Continued 


Owner 


Power- 
plant    Generating  station 
No 


Location 


Capacity 
(MW) 


1973  oil 

consumption 

(10'  bbIs) 


elmarva  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Edge  Moor Wilmington, 

do do 

do do 

do - do 


Del. 


66 
86 
75 
150 


661 

704 

877 

1,687 


Estimated 

annual  coal 

1973  ^as 

demand  upon 

consumption 

conversion 

(103  McO 

(10 > tons) 

10 

151 

0 

151 

121 

171 

500 

342 

Total. 


4,810 


36, 615 


1,095 


10.971 


REGION  IV 


Docket  No. 


Owner 


Power- 
plant    Generating  station 


Location 


1973  oil  1973  gas 

Capacity     consumption     consumption 

(MW)         (lOsbbIs)  (103  McO 


Estimated 

annual  coal 

demand  upon 

conversion 

(103  tons) 


OFU-060 Alabama  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

OFU-061 Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co 

OFU-062 do 

OFU-063 Carolina  Power  &  Light 

OFU-064 Florida  Power  Corp 

OFU-065 do 

0FU-066 Georgia  Power  Co 

0FU-O67 do 

0FU-068 Savannah  Electric  &  Power  Co... 

OFU-069 do 

OFU-070 do 


3    McWilliams Gantt,  Ala 

1    Sutton Wilmington,  N.C. 

2 do do 

3 do do 

1    Crystal  River Red  Level,  Fla... 

2 do do. 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 


McManus Brunswick,  Ga 

do do 

Port  Wentworth Port  Wentworth,  Ga. 

do do 

do do 


Total. 


25 703 

113  546  

113  1.081                     5 

420  2.284 

441  3,823 

524  4,159 

50  449  

94  768  

50  351                   948 

54  183                   70S 

103  319                   596 

1,987  13,963      2,%0 


57 
258 
258 
958 
1,006 
1,195 
114 
214 
114 
123 
235 


4,532 


REGION  V 


Owner 


Powerplant 

No.    Generating  station 


Location 


1973  oil  1973  gas 

consumption     consumption 

Capacity  (MW)        (103  bbIs)         (103  McO 


Estimated 

annual  coal 

demand  upon 

conversion 

(10 3  tons) 


Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp. 
Detroit  Edison  Co 


2    Weston.. 
5    St  Clair. 


Rothchild,  Wis 

East  China  Township,  Mich. 


75 
358 


1.0 
1,391.6 


2,148 
44 


171 
816 


Total. 


433 


1,392.6 


2,192 


987 


REGION  VI 


Owner 


Powerplant 

No.    Generating  station 


Location 


1973  oil  1973  gas 

consumption     consumption 

Capacity  (MW)        (10  3  bbIs)         (10  3  ivlcO 


Estimated 

annual  coal 

demand  upon 

conversion 

(10' tons) 


Village  of  Winnetka. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


5    Winnetka. 

6 do.... 

7 do.... 

8 do.... 


Winnetka,  I 

do.... 

do..  . 

do.... 


Total. 


4  

4 

7  

13 365 

28 355 


9 
9 
16 

30 


64 


REGION  VII 


Owner 


powerplant 

No.    Generating  station 


Location 


1973  oil  1973  gas 

consumption     consumption 

Capacity  (MW)        (103  bbIs)         (103  mcO 


Estimated 

annual  coal 

demand  upon 

conversion 

(10  3  tons) 


Ames  Electric  Utility 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co 

Do 

Do 

Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co 

Do 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co 

Do 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Public  Utilities. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co 

Do 

Do 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nebraska  Public  Power  District 

Do 

Springfield  City  Utilities 

Do 

Total. 


7    Ames 

1    Sutherland. 

2 

3 

10    Des  Moines. 


.do. 
.do. 


Ames,  Iowa 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
do 


11 do. 

1    George  Neal 

14    Maynard  Station... 

1    Kaw  River 

2 do 

3 do 

1    Quindaro  No.  3 

2 do 

3    Hawthorne 

4 do 

5 do 

3    Lawrence 

4 do 

5 do 

9    Tecumseh 

10 do 

1    Sheldon 


.do 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
.do. 


Salix,  Iowa 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Kansas  (iity,  Kans. 
do 


do. 

James  River 

do 


do 

do 

do 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

do 

do 

Lawrence,  Kans... 

do 

do... 

Tecumseh,  Kans... 
do 

Columbus,  Nebr... 
do 

Springfield,  Mo 

do 


33  . 
38  . 
38  . 
82  . 
70  . 
110  . 
139  . 
50  . 
46  . 
50  . 
65  . 
82  . 
158 
113  . 
143 
515 
49 
114 
413 
82 
150 
109 
120 
44 
60 


1,509 
2,044 
1.875 
3,604 
2,135 
3.006 
4,247 
2,115 
1,617 
1,519 
3,955 
3,335 
4.279 
1,987 
2,485 
1.875 
2,648 
3,958 
16.930 
3,446 
1.S25 
3.420 
3.56S 
1,184 
3,095 


75 
87 
87 
187 
160 
251 
317 
114 
105 
114 
148 
187 
360 
258 
326 
1,174 
112 
260 
942 
187 
342 
249 
274 
100 
137 


2,873 


81,658 


6,553 


Note:Someof  these  plants  may  presently  be  burningcoal  due  to  recent  natural  gas  curtailments.        Source:  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
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Docket  No. 


Owner 


Power-    Generating 
plant  No.    station 


Location 


OFU-001-N Alabama  Power  Co.... 

OFU-002-N do 

0FU-003-N do 

OFU-004-N do 

0FU-005-N do 

0FU-006-N Board  of  Water  4 

Light  Trustees,  City 

of  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

OFU-007-N Cityof  Ukeland,  Ra.. 

OFU-008-N do... 

OFU-009-N CiN  of  Painesville, 

Ohio. 
OFU-010-N Commonwealth  Edison 

Co. 
OFU-011-N do 


2    J.  H.  Milter West  Jefferson,  Ala. 

3 do Do. 

...  1981,  unnamed..  Unknown. 
...  1982,  unnamed..         Do. 
...  1983,  unnamed..         Do. 

9    Muscatine Muscatine,  Iowa. 


OFU-012-N do. 


0FU-013-N do. 

OFU-Oim do. 


0FU-015-N Golden  Valley  Electric 

Association,  Inc. 
OFU-016-N    ....  Louisville  Gas  4 

Electric  Co. 

OFU-017-N    do.  .  .  . 

OFU-018-N    do.  .  . 

OFU-019-N    Marquette  Board  of 

Power  4  Light 
OFU-020-N    ....  Niagara  Mshawk 

Power  Corp. 

OFU-021-N do 

OFU-022-N Oklahoma  Gas  4 

Electric  Co. 

OFU-023-N do 

OFU-024-N do 

OFU-025-N Public  Service  Co.  of 

Colorado. 

OFU-026-N do 

OFU-027-N Southwestern  Electric 

Power  Co. 

OFU-028-N do 

OFU-029-N The  Cincinnati  Gas  4 

Electric  Co. 
OFU-030-N The  Empire  District 

Electric  Co. 
OFU-031-N Carolina  Power  4  Light 

Company. 

OFU-032-N do 

OFU-033-N Central  Illinois  Public 

Service  Co. 


3    City  of  Lakeland. 

4 do 

..  Painesville 

Municipal. 
..  Undesignated, 

1982. 
..  Undesignated, 

1983. 

1  Undesignated, 

1984. 

2  do 

..  Undesignated, 

1985. 
2    Healy. 


1    Trimble 


Lakeland,  Fla. 

Do. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Healy,  Alaska. 

Trimble  County,  Ky. 

Do. 
Do. 
Marquette,  Mich. 

1    Lake  Erie Near  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 


T 


Docket  No. 


Owner 


Power-    Generating 
plant  No.    station 


Location 


2 do..^ 

3 do 

3    Shires..., 


2 do 

1    Unknown 


2 do..l 

3 do..I 

1  Southern.. 

2  Northeastern 

2    Welsh 


Do. 
Unknown. 

Do. 
Do. 

Eastern  Colorado. 


3 do 

2    East  Bend. 


Plant  X. 


1    Mayo. 


2 do 

2    Newton... 


Oo. 
Cason,  Tex. 

Do. 
Boone  County,  Ky. 

Unknown. 

Person  bounty,  N.C. 

Do. 
Jasper  County,  III. 


OFU-034-N Central  Power  4  Light 

Company. 

OFU-035-N Dairyland  Power  Co- 
operative. 

OFU-036-N Iowa  Southern 

Utilities. 

OFU-037-N Kansas  City  Power 

4  Light. 

0FU-038-N Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  4 
Power;  and  Nevada 
Power  Company. 

OFU-039-N do 

OFU-040-N do 

0FU-041-N do 

OFU-042-N...;..  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  & 
Power;  Nevada 
Power  Co.;  and  City 
of  St.  George. 

OFU-043-N do !  

0FU-044-N Louisville  Gas  4 

Electric  Co. 

OFU-045-N Montana-Dakota 

Utilities  Co. 

0FU-046-N Montana  Power  Co 

0FU-047-N do 

OFU-048-N Oklahoma  Gas  4 

Electric  Co. 

0FU-fl49-N do.      . 

OFU-050-N Portland  General 

Electric  Co. 

0FU-051-N Public  Service  Co.  of 

Colorado. 

OFU-052-N Public  Service  Co.  of 

Oklahoma. 

OFU-053-N do 

OFU-054-N Public  Service  Co.  of 

New  Mexico:  and 
Tucson  Gas  4 
Electric  Co. 

OFU-055-N do.  .  .. 

OFU-056-N Sierra  Pacific  Power 

Co. 

OFU-057-N ...do 

OFU-058-N Southern  California 

Edison  Co.;  Arizona 
Public  Service;  Salt 
River  Project;  and 
San  Oiego  Gas  4 
Electric  Co. 
0FU-059-N do 


1  Coleto  Creek Goliad  County,  Tex. 

6  Alma Alma,  Wise. 

1  Ottumwa Chillicolhe,  Iowa. 

1  latan latan.  Mo. 

1  Harry  Allen Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


2 do 

3 do 

4 do 

1    Warner  Valley. 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Washington  County 
Utah.  '■ 


2 do Do. 

4    Mill  Creek Louisville,  Ky. 

1    Coyote  Station..  Beulah,N.  Dak. 

3    Colstip Colstip,  Mont 

4 do Oo. 

1    Sooner Noble  County,  Okla. 

2 do Do. 

—  Boardman Boardman,  Oreg. 

1    Northeastern Eastern  Colorado. 

3 do Oologah,  Okla. 

4 do Do. 

3    San  Juan Waterflow,  N.  Mex. 

4 do Do. 

1    Unnamed Humboldt  County,  Nev. 

2 do Do. 

1    Kaiparowits Nipple  Beach,  Utah. 


-do.. 


Do 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  in- 
dicated that  it  had  insufiQcient  time  dur- 
ing the  year  to  issue  conversion  orders  to 
all  the  electric  powerplants  imder  its 
consideration.  In  addition,  there  are  an- 
other approximately  4,000  major  fuel 
burning  installations  order  than  power- 
plants  under  consideration.  These  other 
facilities  appear  to  offer  an  additional 
energy  savings  equivalent  to  some  300,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  However,  due 
to  an  absence  of  concise  data  on  the  ca- 
pability for  these  installations  to  use 
coal,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  complete  their 
evaluation  of  these  facilities  prior  to 
June  30,  1975.  The  coal  conversion  au- 
thority has  expired  at  a  time  when  tlie 
FEA's  survey  of  major  industrial  instal- 
lations is  nearing  completion. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  benefits 
from  this  work  the  Administration  in  S. 
594,  the  Energy  Independence  Act  of 
1975,  requested  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  coal  conversion  authority  contained 
in  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envirormien- 
tal  Coordination  Act  of  1974.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  Congress  is  presently  con- 
sidering these  amendments  as  well  as  S. 
1777,  the  National  Petroleum  and  Nat- 
ural Gas  Conservation  and  Coal  Sub- 
stitution Act  of  1975,  on  June  2,  1975,  the 
FEA  Administrator,  Mr.  Zarb,  wrote  me 
supporting  a  6-month  extension  of  this 
program  stating — 
I  urgently  request  that  you  use  your  ef- 


forts to  obtain  Immediate  enactment  of  a 
six-month  extension  of  ESECA  without  tying 
it  to  any  controversial  or  complicated  issues, 
so  that  the  President  may  promptly  sign 
such  an  extension  into  law. 

Inasmuch  as  ESECA  has  been  extensively 
debated  in  Congress  and  represents  agree- 
ments on  priorities  for  achieving  national 
energy  and  environmental  goals,  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  a  six-month  ex- 
tension can  be  anticipated  .  .  .  Enactment 
win  assure  continuation  of  this  Important 
program  for  reducing  dependence  upon  oil 
and  gas  and  increasing  reliance  <i.pon  domes- 
tic coal  until  Congress  has  had  further  op- 
portunity to  enact  a  comprehensive  energy 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Zarb's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fedeeal  Energt  Administration 
Washington,  DC,  June  21,  1975. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  V.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
prompt  Congressional  action  in  order  to  con- 
tinue an  ongoing  program  which  will  make 
a  measurable  contribution  to  attaining  Na- 
tional energy  Independence. 

On  June  30,  1975.  authorities  granted  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  under 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1974  (ESECA)  will  expire. 
Without  a  legislative  extension  of  that  Act. 
authority  to  issue  orders  prohibiting  power- 
plants  and  major  fuel-burning  Installations 


from  using  oil  and  natural  gas  as  a  primary 
energy  source  will  expire,  as  will  the  au- 
thority to  Issue  construction  orders  requir- 
ing new  powerplants  to  be  equipped  with 
coal-burning  equipment. 

In  this  first  year  since  ESECA  was  en- 
acted, much  progress  has  been  made.  We 
have  established  an  administrative  frame- 
work to  implement  the  program;  notices  of 
Intent  to  issue  prohibition  orders  have  been 
directed  to  74  existing  powerplants  located 
at  32  generating  stations:  and  notices  of  In- 
tent to  Issue  construction  orders  have  been 
sent  to  an  additional  74  newly  planned 
powerplants.  We  are  now  evaluating  com- 
ments submitted  In  response  to  our  notices 
of  intent,  and  we  will  Issue  appropriate  pro- 
hibition and  construction  orders  by  June  30. 

Despite  the  efforts  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, much  remains  to  be  done.  More 
time  is  needed  so  that  approximately  25  ad- 
ditional powerplants  and  100  major  fuel- 
burning  Installations  can  be  placed  under 
prohibition  orders,  and  construction  orders 
be  Issued  for  up  to  25  planned  powerplants. 

While  the  Administration  had  anticipated 
Congressional  extension  of  ESECA  authori- 
ties as  an  Integral  part  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  program,  to  date  this  necessary  ex- 
tension has  not  been  forthcoming.  The  Pres- 
ident's Energy  Independence  Act  of  1975, 
submitted  In  January,  contained  as  Titles 
IV  and  V  extension  of  ESECA  and  related 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  respec- 
tively. It  now  appears  obvious  that  neither 
of  those  Titles  will  be  passed  by  Congress 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  Act. 

Although  I  recognize  that  extension  of 
ESECA  has  been  Included  In  other  legU- 
latlve  efforts,  I  urgently  request  that  you 
use  your  efforts  to  obtain  Immediate  enact- 
ment of  a  six-month  extension  of  ESECA 
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without  tying  It  to  any  controversial  or 
complicated  Issues  so  that  the  President 
niay  promptly  sign  such  an  extension  Into 
law. 

Inasmuch  as  ESECA  has  been  extensively 
debated  in  Congress  and  represents  agree- 
ments on  priorities  for  achieving  national 
energy  and  environmental  goals,  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  a  six-month  ex- 
tension can  be  anticipated.  I  am  enclosing 
a  simple  draft  bill  to  accomplish  that  exten- 
sion. Enactment  will  assure  continuation  of 
this  important  program  for  reducing  de- 
pendence upon  oil  and  gas  and  increasing 
reliance  upon  domestic  coal  until  Congress 
has  had  further  opportunity  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive energy  program,  including  fur- 
ther extensions  and  environmental  amend- 
ments to  ESECA. 

I  have  sent  similar  requests  to  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Chairman  of  your  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution; 
Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  and  Representative 
John  D.  Dlngell,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power  of  that  Com- 
mittee. 

Again,  I  urge  your  expeditious  action  on 
this  urgent  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  O.  Zarb. 

Administrator. 

Enclosure. 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  of  1974  In 
order  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  Issue  various 
orders  thereunder  for  an  additional  six 
months 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Section 
2(f)(1)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30.  1975"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1975." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  subse- 
quently FEA  Administrator  Zarb  sub- 
mitted a  statement  on  S.  1777  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  which  he 
noted  that — 

Any  examination  of  government  efforts  to 
faster  coal  utilization  should  begin  with 
the  pioneer  program  authorized  by  Con- 
gress last  June  in  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of   1974. 

The  Administrator  prefaced  his  state- 
ment by  the  observation — 

The  substitution  of  coal  for  i'lsecure 
foreign  sources  of  oil,  and  for  our  own 
dwindling  supplies  of  natural  gas,  is  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  lessen  the  nation's 
energy  vulnerability. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate— indeed  it  would  be  unwise — 
should  this  coal  conversion  authority  not 
be  extended.  The  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration can  obtain  extensive  experience 
from  this  program.  Moreover,  this  ex- 
perience is  needed  for  the  Congress  to 
adequately  judge  the  validity  of  the 
additional  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Administration  regarding  this  coal  con- 
version program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
amendment  No.  606  to  S.  1849. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased,  from  my  side,  to  accept  the 
Senator's  amendment.  It  is  a  necessary 
amendment.  It  is  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture, basically  to  extend  the  coal  conver- 
sion authority  provided  by  the  act  until 
December  31,  and  unless  this  authority  is 
extended  until  that  time  we  could  find 


ourselves  in  a  very  difficult  situation,  as 
the  Senator  so  ably  outlined  here  in 
great  detail. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  would  be  accepted  unani- 
mously. 

Did  the  Senator  wish  to  comment  on 
this  particular  amendment? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  I  support 
the  remarks  that  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, has  made. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

The  blessings  of  coal,  as  we  all  know, 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  State  or  any 
one  region  of  this  country. 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  the 
principle  that  the  short-term  and  mid- 
term answer  to  our  energy  problems  of 
today  will  be  from  coal,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced more  and  more,  as  I  said  in  this 
distinguished  body,  that  we  must  look  to 
coal  for  our  answer  in  the  future.  Coal 
can  be  the  buffer  against  future  embar- 
goes, and  we  know  how  important  this  is. 

Coal,  in  my  opinion,  can  make  us  self- 
sufficient.  As  we  talk  about  converting 
to  coal,  I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  know  that  something  over  1 
million  tons  of  coal  per  day  are  used  in 
the  generation  of  electricity.  That  is  365 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year.  Since  it  is 
a  known  fact  that  it  has  worked,  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  me  that 
a  greater  interest  in  the  use  of  coal  has 
not  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

So  I  think  this  amendment  is  impor- 
tant, and  I  am  delighted  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  minority  side 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 

I  would  be  very  hopeful  if,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  last  minute,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  be  using  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  natural  resource  that  we  will 
accelerate  the  use  of  coal  for  not  only 
the  economy  in  regions  where  it  is  re- 
moved, but  for  the  stability  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  who 
is  knowledgeable  in  this  subject. 

West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  or  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  are  the  leaders, 
one  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal.  For  example, 
in  1973  West  Virginia  produced  115  mil- 
lion tons  of  bituminous  and  lignite  coal 
compared  to  127  million  tons  for  Ken- 
tucky. The  national  total  was  591  mil- 
lion tons. 

As  we  look  forward  during  the  next  10- 
year  period  we  recognize  that  the  projec- 
tions are  for  increased  productivity  in 
West  Virginia  and  in  Kentucky. 

There  are  very  real  reasons  for  such  a 
program  as  we  envisage  here  today  to 


be  a  part  both  of  the  programs  of  the 
administration  and  of  Congress.  We  need 
not  be  polarized  in  our  thinking  because 
the  administration  itself,  through  the 
President  and  ttirough  the  energy  czar. 
Mr.  Zarb,  both  have  indicated  their 
strong  advocacy  for  additional  time  so 
that  these  coal  conversions  from  oil  and 
natural  gas  can  take  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  constantly  indi- 
cated, as  I  will  say  to  our  colleagues,  Sen- 
ator Fannin  and  Senator  Hansen  and 
others,  that  this  Senator  is  not  interested 
in  divisiveness  or  polarization  with  the 
administration.  This  Senator  is  intensely 
interested  in  all  of  us  working,  insofar  as 
possible,  in  cooperation  and  with  initia- 
tive and  resoTircefulness,  so  that  we  do 
repair  the  damage  which  has  already 
been  done,  and  so  that  many  additional 
years  do  not  come  to  pass  without  the 
United  States  of  America  becoming  self- 
sufficient  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
production  of  energy. 

I  remind  my  colleagues — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  well  knows  this  to 
be  a  fact — in  coal  we  have  four  times  the 
energy  in  this  country  than  all  the  en- 
ergy from  petroleum  in  the  Middle  East 

We  must  use  it,  and  it  can  be  used  in 
environmentally  accepted  ways.  This  is  a 
further  opportunity,  as  Senator  Fannin 
and  others  have  indicated,  to  extend  the 
time  so  that  this  coal  conversion  program 
can  move  forward  not  in  a  hit-and-miss 
fashion  but  in  an  orderly  way.  I  again 
commend  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  a  comfortable  feeling 
to  know  that  this  body  and  the  Execu- 
tive are  on  the  same  wavelength.  I  think 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  tlie  country 
that  we  cooperate  when  we  find  an  en- 
deavor we  can  all  agree  on. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  and  I  know,  not 
only  can  we  furnish  coal  for  the  genera- 
tion of  energy,  but  v;e  can  use  it  for  oil 
and  for  synthetic  natui-al  gas  which  can 
make  this  country  self-sufficient,  and  we 
will  not  have  to  look  to  any  other  coun- 
try, and  the  fact  can  be  that  we  will  be 
looking  to  export  instead  of  imixjrt. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  One  final  comment, 
Mr.  President.  There  are  those  who  indi- 
cate that  a  doubling  of  coal  production 
and  marketing  cannot  be  done  in  the 
next  10 -year  period. 

It,  con  be  done.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
ourselves  are  determined,  all  of  us,  that 
it  is  to  be  done  and  that  it  be  done  not 
in  the  interest  of  any  particul.^r  region 
of  the  country  but  that  it  be  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  for  the  leadership 
he  has  furnished  over  the  years  in  the 
field  of  energy.  He  is  not  only  a  leader 
from  the  standpoint  of  coal  utilization 
but  he  has  been  very  prominent  in  assist- 
ing in  legislation  that  would  utilize, 
promptly  utilize,  many  of  our  resources. 

We  are  blessed  in  this  country  of  ours 
with  about  40  percent  of  al!  the  world's 
coal  reserves.  Many  people  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  blessing,  but  some  do 
not. 

When  we  look  at  the  figures  that  illus- 
trate that  over  70  percent  of  all  fossil 
fuel  energy  is  in  coal  and  only  15  percent. 
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or  thereabouts,  in  petroleum  products, 
we  know  of  the  great  possibility  we  have 
of  reaching  our  goal  in  furnishing  the 
needs  of  this  country  for  energy. 

We  do  face  a  serious  problem  unless 
we  have  programs,  such  as  this  particu- 
lar amendment  provides,  whereby  we  can 
go  forward  with  the  utilization  of  coal. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
again  brought  something  to  our  attention 
that  is  very  essential.  He  is  working  with 
the  administration  on  this  measure  be- 
cause it  does  give  more  time  for  the  im- 
plementation of  some  of  the  programs 
that  are  in  progress. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  moves  in 
separate  legislation  the  substance  of  his 
amendment  to  S.  1849  I  am  reasonably 
certain  that  such  a  bill  would  become 
law. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  his 
amendment  be  separately  offered  as  a 
clean  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  erred 
in  saying  that  we  are  extending  the  au- 
thority until  December  31  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
Actually,  the  authority  expired  on  June 
30. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Which  makes  more 
urgent  the  need  to  extend  the  authority 
provided  in  the  act. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  who  has  been 
the  pioneer  in  this  area. 

As  Senator  Fannin  has  mentioned,  no 
one  has  taken  a  greater  interest,  as  far 
as  this  aspect  of  the  energy  problem  is 
concerned,  than  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
and  I  commend  him  mostly  highly. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else  who 
wants  time  and  I  suggest  we  have  a  vote 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  appreci- 
ative of  the  kind  remarks  of  Senators 
Jackson  and  Fannin  regarding  my  con- 
tinuing efforts  in  support  for  the  formu- 
lation of  a  national  energy  policy.  It  has 
been  my  desire  to  work  within  the  Sen- 
ate In  cooperation,  where  possible,  with 
the  administration,  to  strengthen  our 
energy  resource  programs.  Thus  we  will 
strengthen  our  country  and  serve  all  of 
our  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  the 
Senators  prepared  to  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
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unanimous   consent   that    the   time   be 
charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  whereas  the 
time  is  up  on  the  committee  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  that  time  be  ex- 
tended for  15  minutes,  to  be  utihzed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  and  that  immedi- 
ately thereafter  the  vote  occur  on  the 
I  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  is  this' 
Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  just  the  com- 
mittee amendment  chan^ng  the  date 
from  1977  to  1976,  a  routine  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  see. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  order- 
ed. 
Who  yields  time? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington if  I  could  have  his  attention 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  being  addressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  have  to  leave  the 
Chamber? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  to  leave  the 
Chamber  for  a  moment.  I  will  be  glad  to 
come  back  and  respond  to  any  question 
if  the  Senator  wiU  defer  It  until  that 
time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  All  right. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  extension  of  the  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  because  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  face  up  to  part  of  the  real  prob- 
lem that  we  have  in  the  domestic  energy 
shortage;  that  is.  the  very  obvious  lack 
of  supply.  When  one  compares  the  oil  In- 
dustry v^ith  other  industries,  if  one  does 
It  on  power  concentration,  one  finds  that 
the  number  of  companies  engaged  In  oil 
exploration  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  average  number  of  companies  en- 
gaged in  any  major  endeavor  in  this 
country,  in  fact  the  independents,  the 
non-30  largest,  find  about  80  percent  of 
the  production  found  in  this  country 
Obviously  this  statistic  also  indicates 
that  there  Is  not  a  barrier  to  entry  Into 
the  area  of  pertoleum  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  drilling  for  oil  and  gas 
wells. 

It  Is  also  obvious  In  comparing  the  prof- 
Its  of  the  major  companies,  let  alone  the 
smaller  ones,  that  the  return  on  capital 
Investment  is  about  average  with  that  of 
other  major  Industries. 

So,  we  have  In  the  petroleum  Industry 
a  number  of  companies  of  free  enter- 
prise, which  are  engaging  in  perhaps  the 


most  important  business  activity  of  any 
companies  in  the  coimtry  because  of  the 
current  shortage  of  domestic  oil  and  gas 
This  becomes  very  important  because 
of  our  national  security,  economic  needs 
and  the  needs  that  we  have  as  a  nation 
to  provide  the  energy  needed  for  all  of 
our  business  and  manufacturing  activi- 
ties. 

Yet,  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  we  of 
Congress  seem  to  think,  somehow  or 
other,  that  we  accomplish  more  for  the 
better  interest  and  the  best  interest  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  by  having 
price  controls.  It  is  the  only  area  of  price 
controls  in  our  whole  business  complex 
in  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  want  to 
continue  putting  shackles  on  an  industry 
that  otherwise  I  think  would  expand  its 
operations  to  the  extent  that  we  could 
increase  the  supplies  and  help  decrease 
the  shortage  we  have. 

In  1955  the  amount  of  exploration 
and  development  activity  in  this  country 
peaked  out.  It  peaked  out  and  declined 
after  that  until  1971  because  there  just 
was  not  enough  capital  formation  avail- 
able to  industry  to  driU  the  number  of 
wells  that  needed  to  be  drilled.  In  1955 
we  had  a  cushion  of  some  2  million  to  3 
million  extra  barrels  of  petroleum  that 
could  be  produced  when  needed  as  was 
needed  in  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956,  I  be- 
lieve, and  it  was  used  in  another'  crises 
m  the  Middle  East  later  on. 

But  because  of  the  lack  of  capital  for- 
mation and  of  insufficient  profit,  there 
was  not  enough  capital  to  drill  the  wells 
that  were  needed  to  be  drilled  during 
the  late  fifties  and  sixties  to  retain  the 
cushion,  the  extra  supply  of  oil  and  gas 
and  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

So  by  the  time  we  reached  1971,  the 
number  of  active  rigs  had  gradually  but 
consistently  reduced  to  less  than  1,000, 
and  we  had  a  very  severe  energy  short- 
age m  the  United  States.  Our  Imports 
went  way  up  until  they  are  reaching  now 
40  percent. 

It  is  rather  interesting  looking  back  on 
how  the  amount  of  imports  was  regarded 
during  the  sixties  as  compared  to  today. 
At  that  time.  General  Lincoln's  group, 
which  was  concerned  with  the  national 
security  of  this  country,  felt  that  if  im- 
ports reached  10  percent  they  were 
reaching  a  level  that  would  threaten  the 
national  security.  Yet  now,  when  we  ob- 
viously are  depending  upon  others  for 
38  percent  of  our  imported  oil,  no  one 
seems  to  be  a  bit  concerned  about  na- 
tional security. 

Yet  we  only  have  to  look  back  to  1973, 
a  period  of  just  2  years  ago,  when  an 
embargo  was  placed  on  the  importation 
of  oil  from  Arab  countries,  that  required 
us  to  use  all  of  our  ingenuity  in  order 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  tuining 
and  in  order  to  keep  tWs  country  moving 
ahead.  Even  with  that,  we  suffered  con- 
siderably because  of  the  lack  of  energy. 
Starting  in  1971,  because  of  a  relaxa- 
tion of  price  controls,  a  removal  of  price 
controls  on  part  of  our  crude  oil,  we  have 
had  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  drill- 
ing. This  has  enabled  the  number  of 
active  rigs  to  go  up  to  approximately 
1.740. 
But  just  3  months  ago,  this  Congress 
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decided  that  the  depletion  allowance 
should  be  eliminated  for  the  larger  com- 
panies and  should  be  greatly  reduced  for 
all  companies  engaged  In  oil  and  gas 
exploration.  Because  of  this,  the  tax  on 
oil  and  gas  incomes  was  increased  by 
$2.5  billion.  This  was  levied  retroactively 
on  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Obviously,  the  one  part  of  their 
spending  that  they  could  look  to  to  make 
up  the  difference  of  the  $2.5  billion  was 
by  cutting  their  exploratory  budgets. 
This  they  did.  It  was  very  interesting  in 
a  report  to  a  special  hearing  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, had,  that  the  kind  of  exploration 
that  was  eliminated  was  the  wildcat  ex- 
ploration, the  long-shot  drilling,  the  kind 
of  drilling  that  had  less  chance  of  success 
but  had  greater  opportunities  of  in- 
creased potential  of  finding  undiscovered 
reserves. 

So,  at  the  present  time  we  have  some 
1,740  potential  rigs  to  be  used,  and  yet 
we  only  are  utilizing  approximately  1,612 
as  of  last  week. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means,  very 
simply,  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry  does 
not  have  the  capital  to  keep  turning  to 
the  right,  as  is  their  expression,  to  keep 
operating  all  the  rigs  that  exist. 

How  far  down  the  road  do  we  need  to 
go  in  order  to  have  some  chance  of  de- 
veloping sufficient  oil  and  gas  reserves 
to  have  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  de- 
mand? I  think  a  good  way  of  looking  at 
this  as  a  rule  of  thumb  would  be  to  look 
back  at  1955,  when  we  had  operating 
some  nearly  2.700  rigs.  At  that  time,  the 
demand  for  oil  was  about  half  of  what  it  , 
is  today;  so,  by  doubling  that  figure  of 
2,700  rigs  in  1955,  it  would  give  us  ap- 
proximately 5.400  active  rigs  that  we 
need  today,  actively  engaged  in  oil  ex- 
ploration, in  order  to  find  sufficient  oil 
and  gas  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of 
today. 

The  total  of  1,740  rigs  is  almost  exactly 
one-third  of  5,400.  So  we  are  just  one- 
third  of  the  way  down  the  track.  Yet  we 
do  not  have  enough  capital  being  for- 
mulated today  to  keep  the  rigs  we  now 
have  operating. 

My  concern  with  the  extension  of  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is  that,  in  ex- 
tending the  price  controls,  we  are  going 
to  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  have  the  activity  of  drilling 
for  oil  and  gas  sufficient  to  find  the  re- 
serves we  need. 

Many  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  de- 
regulating or  decontrolling  the  prices  on 
oil  and  gas  throw  up  their  hands  and 
say,  "Well,  if  we  do  this,  the  price  is  go- 
ing to  go  out  of  sight."  The  estimate  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  is 
that  the  price  would  go  up  5  to  6  cents 
a  gallon  of  gasoline.  At  the  present  time, 
the  current  prices  we  pay  include  ap- 
proximately 3  cents  a  gallon  for  the  tar- 
iff that  we  pay  on  the  importation  of 
crude  oil  from  foreign  countries.  If  this 
were  removed,  as  I  trust  it  would  be  if 
the  price  were  decontrolled,  then  the 
price  of  gasoline  would  only  have  to  go 
up  3  cents  a  gallon.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  of  this  country  want  assur- 
ance from  Congress  that  there  is  an  en- 
vironment in  which  the  free  enterprise 
oil  and  gas  Industry  operates,  in  which 


there  is  a  chance  of  developing  sufficient 
oil  and  gas  resei-ves  to  meet  the  demand. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price.  The  price  I  am  talk- 
ing about  would  be  3  cents  a  gallon  more 
than  the  price  we  have  today,  caused  by 
the  decontrol  of  the  prices  on  domestic 
crude  oil  production. 

There  are  tliose  who  say  that  the  price 
of  imported  oil  is  a  cartel  price,  and  they 
are  correct.  It  is  set  by  countries  arbi- 
trarily, not  based  on  supply  and  demand. 
Then  they  criticize  the  decontrol  of  the 
price  of  domestic  production  on  the  basis 
that  the  world  price  is  not  a  free  market 
price.  But  it  certainly  does  not  make  it 
any  more  free  market  to  control  the 
price  of  domestic  oil.  In  fact,  to  me,  it 
does  not  make  much  sense  when  the  for- 
eign producers  of  energy,  countries  which 
have  a  great  excess  of  production,  set  a 
cartel  price  that  is  the  world  price.  Then 
we  come  along,  a  country  very  short  of 
production,  and  assure  ourselves  of  not 
having  adequate  supplies  by  having  a 
controlled  price  far  below  the  world 
price. 

The  world  price  is  a  cartel  price,  but 
let  us  face  up  to  it,  it  is  the  world  price. 
It  is  what  we  pay  when  we  cannot  pro- 
duce enough  domestic  crude  oil  to  satis- 
fy our  needs.  We  bring  in  expensive  car- 
tel-priced oil  at  approximately  $12.75 
a  barrel,  whereas  we  are  producing  oil  in 
this  country  and  paying  for  it  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  some  $7.50  to  $8  a  barrel.  I 
think  we  must  face  up  to  the  basic 
problem  that  we  have,  which  is  a  prob- 
lem of  energy  shortage,  and  analyze  that 
to  see  how  we  can  deal  with  it  in  order 
to  have  sufficient  supplies. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  very  happily  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  saying  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant. Practically  evei-y  authority  agrees 
that  there  are  two  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  by  America  at  this  time.  One  is  to 
do  all  we  can,  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  providing  jobs  in  America,  to  conserve 
energy,  and,  even  more  specifically,  to 
conserve  the  consumption  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  That  is  part  of  the  job.  It 
is  an  important  part.  Many,  many  speak- 
ers have  stressed  Its  Importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  also  need, 
and  I  think  most  people  have  given 
more  than  just  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
problem  would  agree  that  we  need  to  do 
something  about  bringing  into  being 
greater  supply.  Many  things  have  been 
proposed.  The  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  some  months  ago, 
proposed  that  we  deregulate  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovered  oil.  That  proposal 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate  and  it  since 
has  been  stricken  from  one  of  the  bills 
that  has  gone  to  conference,  I  think  un- 
fortunately, because  of  all  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  this  country  has  to  increase 
supply,  there  is  no  sure  way  of  doing  that 
than  to  decontrol  the  price  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovered  oil. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  For  one  very 
obvious  reason.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  reserves  In  the  United  States  of 
some  40  billion  barrels  of  oil.  By  that  Is 


meant  that,  given  the  amount  of  oil  in 
place  that  we  know  is  there,  understand- 
ing the  cost  of  pumping  that  oil  to  make 
it  available  and  equating  those  costs  with 
the  seUing  price  of  oil,  given  the  present 
equilibrium  that  Is  now  established,  we 
can  produce  from  those  known  reserves 
some  40  billion  barrels.  But  if  we  were 
to'  turn  the  oil  industry  loose  and  say 
to  those  thousands  of  persons,  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  who  own  interests 
in  the  different  oilfields  throughout  the 
United  States,  "We  will  let  the  price  rise 
consistent  with  what  the  public  is  will- 
ing to  pay"  and  I  underscore  those  words, 
"Is  willing  to  pay,"  then  we  could  produce 
an  additional  60  billion  barrels. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
take  the  40  billion  barrels  which  nor- 
mally would  be  produced  given  present 
costs  and  price  levels  existmg  now,  and 
we  could  increase  that  by  an  additional 
60  billion  barrels.  In  ether  words,  we 
could  get  one-and-a-half  times  as  much 
more  out  of  the  ground  as  we  hope  to  get. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  committee  amendments  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  time  from  the 
bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 


ORDER  FOR  A  RECESS  UNTIL  9:15 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 :  15  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  1849)  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  is  what  I  have  been 
talking  about,  the  releasing,  insofar  as 
price  controls  are  concerned  on  second- 
ary and  tertiary  recovered  oil,  is  just  one 
one  of  the  steps  that  we  could  take  in 
order  to  increase  supply. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  has  been  pointing  out  other 
ways  we  can  do  this  and,  indeed  what  are 
the  results  of  some  of  the  steps  we  have 
already  taken. 

I  have  letters  and  newspaper  articles, 
magazine  articles,  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion detailing  exactly  what  has  happened 
and.  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
occurring  which  underscore  and  buttress 
what  has  been  said  by  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma. 

I  wish  to  read  portions  of  a  letter  dated 
July  9  written  to  me  by  the  president  of 
True  Oil  Co.  from  Casper,  Wyo.,  telling 
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about  the  situation  in  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. Restates: 

In  the  three  months  since  the  President 
signed  Into  law  HR  2166,  entitled  "Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975,"  the  average  number  of 
drilling  rigs  active  In  the  State  of  Wyoming 
has  decreased  from  129  to  99.  a  decrease  of 
over  23%.  During  the  same  period  last  year 
the  average  number  of  drilling  rigs  In  opera- 
tion Increased  by  13%.  The  full  Impact  that 
HR  2166  has  already  made  on  the  Industry  In 
this  state  can  best  be  Judged  by  examining 
the  attached  chart  showing  average  drilling 
rigs  In  operation  over  the  past  18  months. 
This  clearly  shows  that  an  escalating  trend 
was  almost  spontaneously  turned  Into  a  seri- 
ously declining  one.  This  In  my  judgment  has 
been  almost  entirely  a  result  of  the  major  oU 
companies'  reduction  In  their  exploration  and 
development  budgets  caused  by  the  reduction 
In  their  cash  flow  resulting  from  the  higher 
Income  taxes  mandated  by  this  law.  Nobody, 
Including  major  oil  companies,  can  spend 
money  they  do  not  have  or  cannot  borrow. 

The  Society  of  Independent  Profes- 
sional Earth  Scientists,  a  very  sophisti- 
cated group  of  geologists,  confirms  the 
same  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  True  and 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  They  say: 

We  polled  70  drilling  contractors  and  35 
sellers  of  oil  field  tubular  goods. 

The  Hughes  Rig  Count  still  shows  about 
1600  rigs  working  with  no  appreciable  change 
since  January.  We  know  that  this  was  due 
to  the  tremendous  backlog  of  drilling  left 
over  from  last  year.  So  our  main  thrust  was 
to  determine  what  was  happening  to  the 
backlog.  The  survey  shows  the  backlog  down 
293  %  from  the  first  of  the  year.  Sales  of  sur- 
face casing  are  down  66%  from  the  first 
quarter  which.  In  Itself,  Is  a  seasonably  bad 
quarter. 

Most  contractors  and  casing  merchants 
reported  that  Independents  were  their  main 
customers. 

The  general  feeling  here  is  that  the  bottom 
Is  dropping  out.  I  have  enclosed  a  sampling 
of  the  returns,  together  with  a  summary. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
major  statement  on  the  adverse  effect  of 
congressional  action  on  a  vital  Industry.  If 
the  Senator  feels  like  making  It,  we  wotQd 
be  glad  to  help  him  shape  It. 

Of  course,  I  would  welcome  that  as- 
sistance because  this  very  distinguished 
group  of  professionals  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  Their  only  concern  Is 
to  see  that  Americans  understand  what 
the  facts  are,  and  when  Americans  are 
apprised  of  the  facts  and  have  been  given 
time  to  understand  them,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  what  most  will  agree  we 
are  headed  down  the  wrong  trail. 

Today,  testifying  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  Simon.  This  afternoon, 
Frank  Zarb,  the  Administrator  of  FEA, 
is  back  appearing  informally  before  a 
gathering  of  Senators  over  there  in  order 
that  he  can  advise  them  just  on  an  in- 
formal basis  of  what  is  going  on. 

The  facts  are  that  when  Mr.  Simon 
was  testifying  I  read  from  a  statement  in 
the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  dated 
June  16,  1975,  whereby  the  President  of 
a  bank  in  Midland,  Tex.,  said — and  I  am 
paraphrasing  his  remarks — America  Is 
still  determined  to  punish  the  oil  indus- 
try. It  has  made  it  extremely  tough  for 
that  industry  to  raise  the  kind  of  money 
necessary  in  order  to  continue  a  drilling 
program  and,  indeed,  when  one  considers 
the  impact  that  resulted  from  the  pas- 


sage of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
the  experience  in  Texas  reflects  that  of 
people  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

If  I  may,  I  would  just  like  to  read,  In 
order  to  be  more  precise,  what  Charles  D. 
Praser,  the  senior  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Midland,  Tex., 
said.  He  said, 

The  loss  of  depletion  not  only  took  a  lot 
of  money  out  of  the  Industry,  It  showed 
people  that  Congress  Is  still  in  a  vindic- 
tive mood  toward  the  oil  Industry,  when 
It  should  be  encouraging  exploration. 

It  warned  oilmen  that  they  had  better 
wait  and  see  what  happens  next  before  they 
proceed. 

The  president  of  Houston  Oil  &  Mineral 
Co..  Mr.  J.  C.  Walter,  Jr.,  said: 

A  surplus  of  rigs  has  developed  almost 
overnight.  They  are  stacking  [storing]  rigs 
In  the  Midland  area  and  contractors  are 
waiting  on  new  orders. 

In  other  words,  the  backlog— which 
means  the  number  of  requests  for  drill- 
ing rigs  to  drill  prospects— has  dropped 
off  most  dramatically.  Prom  that  fact 
can  be  inferred  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

First.  The  industry  has  been  dis- 
couraged as  to  profitability.  It  has  been 
discouraged  as  to  the  logic  and  good 
sense  in  trying  to  drill  when  you  consider 
the  overall  rate  of  success  in  the  industry 
and  wlldcattlng,  when  you  consider  the 
return  that  can  be  expected  in  light  of 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  but  what  our  efforts 
in  March  of  this  year  were  counter- 
productive. 

Instead  of  encouraging  more  supplies 
to  be  brought  on  stream,  we  have  the 
effect  of  telling  the  Industry,  "Slow  up, 
stop,  don't  do  any  more." 

I  think  that  Is  tragic  and,  I  think,  that 
is  a  fact  that  needs  to  be  understood,  as 
has  been  the  thrust  and  the  whole  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma's  amend- 
ment to  try  to  reduce,  insofar  as  it  can 
be  done,  the  uncertainty  that  faces  the 
industry  presently. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma  for  the  job  he  has 
done  in  bringing  his  expertise,  his  under- 
standing, his  knowledge  of  this  very  com- 
plicated and  important  Industry  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wyoming.  He  has  brought  out  some  very 
Interesting  facts  about  the  problems  of 
price  controls  and  extension  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act. 

There  are  many  inequities  in  this  pro- 
gram that  I  think  we  want  to  discuss 
as  we  debate  it.  but  I  do  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  clerk's  desk  and  I  would  like 
to  have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Babt- 
LETT)  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment:  On  page  1,  line  10,  de- 
lete "March  1.  1976."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31.  1975.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  30  minutes  on  the  amendment  In  the 
second  degree,  15  minutes  to  a  side. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  I  do 
not  want  to  fly  under  false  colors '  i  am 
not  in  favor  of  this  bill,  but  I  do  think 
it  is  an  appropriate  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  extension  of  the  Joint  Alloca 
tion  Act. 

As  the  bill  stands  now,  the  pendine 
amendment,  the  date  would  be  March  i 
1976,  roughly  9  months  from  now.  This' 
amendment  would  reduce  that  to  rough 
ly  one-half  year. 

We  have  had  the  Petroleimi  Alloca- 
tion Act  operating  for  some  time.  It  has 
many  unfairnesses  in  It,  Inequities  that 
should  be  corrected,  but  its  main  fallacy 
is  that  it  increases  the  demand  for  en- 
ergy and  it  decreases  the  supply,  which 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  an  emer- 
gency energy  program  should  do  today 
for  thLs  country. 

We  have  ever  increasing  shortages  of 
energy,  yet  the  programs  that  have  been 
adopted  by  Congress,  the  great  majority 
of  them,  have  been  ones  that  have  ex- 
tended and  increased  the  shortage,  or,  as 
I  said,  increased  the  demand  and  de- 
creased the  supply. 

It  has  made  us  more  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply  which  we  know 
can  be  used  as  political  blackmail  in  the 
form  of  an  embargo  to  put  pressures  on 
thi.s  comitry  in  its  political  decis'ons 
with  foreign  countries. 

Certainly,  6  months  is  ample  time  for 
this  body  and  the  other  body  to  consider 
changes  in  the  Allocation  Act. 

I  think  the  greatest  step  that  could 
be  taken,  made  forward  by  the  Congress 
In  approaching  the  energy  shortages 
would  be  to  let  this  act  expire  on  Au- 
gust  31  because  then  what  would  hap- 
pen is  that  our  price  controls  would 
go  out  the  window  and  we  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  sufficient  capital  ac- 
cumulation to  drill  the  wells  that  need 
to  be  drilled. 

Well,  the  first  yell,  of  course,  that 
comes  from  the  other  side,  is  that  there 
is  going  to  be  this  horrible  increase  In 
prices.  And  yet,  is  there? 

The  FEA  says  the  price  increase  that 
would  be  occasioned  by  a  complete  de- 
control of  crude  oil  would  be  5  cents  to 
6  cents  a  gallon  and  if  the  President 
would  remove  the  tariff  on  imported  oil. 
which  amounts  to  3  cents  a  gallon  of 
gasoline,  then  the  price  increase  would 
only  be  3  cents,  but  there  would  be  the 
assurance  to  the  American  people  that 
we  do  have  a  plan  that  would  maximize 
exploration  and  development  in  this 
country  that  would  not  artiflciaUy  in- 
crease demand  and  decrease  supply,  but 
would  do  the  reverse. 

It  would  increase  the  supplies  and 
decrease  the  demand  for  energy  to  the 
extent  of  a  small  increment  of  increased 
cost,  but  it  would  give  continuing  as- 
surance that  the  effort  to  find  more  oil 
and  gas,  which  are  essential  to  getting 
us  out  of  this  century,  would  be  maxi- 
mized, that  we  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  rate  of  drilling. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  the  number  of 
active  rigs  that  are  now  operating  in  this 
country  are  approximately  1,612,  short 
by  almost  130  rigs  of  the  1,740 
rigs  that  exist.  Yet,  we  need  some 
5,400  rigs  to  do  the  amount  of 
drUling  that  needs  to  be  done  to  find 
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the  oil  and  gas  that  this  country  re- 
quires to  get  us  out  of  the  20th  century 
and  into  the  21st  century  when,  hope- 
fully, the  large  expenditures  that  this 
Nation  is  making  through  public  ex- 
penditures and  private  expenditures  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  on  new  types  of 
energy,  alternative  sources. 

But  I  think  we  are  kidding  ourselves 
when  we  control  the  prices  on  the  one 
item,  oil  and  gas,  that  is  in  such  short 
supply,  that  is  so  greatly  needed  for  na- 
tional security,  and  the  strength  of  our 
economy. 

We  had  much  unemployment  last 
winter  occasioned  by  an  insufficient 
amount  of  natural  gas.  The  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  by  extending  it,  tends  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  oil  available  and 
the  fact  that  this  Congress  has 
attempted  to  deregulate  natural  gas  ex- 
tends the  shortage  of  that  very  impor- 
tant energy.  So  that  this  Nation  has  its 
unemployment  increased  by  the  actions 
of  Government. 

The  problems  that  I  see  have  not  been 
problems  of  the  failure  of  industry  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  but 
the  problems  of  Government  to  give  it 
the  kind  of  environment  in  which  it 
needs  to  operate  to  do  the  amount  of 
exploration  and  development  that  is 
required. 

This  amendment,  very  simply,  gives  6 
months  for  the  Congress  to  improve  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  if  that  is  its 
desire,  to  pass  this  bill,  which  certainly 
should  be  ample  time  to  go  through  the 
entitlements  problems  and  the  other  in- 
equities that  do  exist. 

We  have  a  situation  where  parts  of 
the  country  are  subsidizing  the  pur- 
chases of  high-cost  imports  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  this,  to  me,  is  very 
unfair.  We  have  the  situation  where 
some  refiners  are  subsidized  by  other  re- 
finers. So  we  do  not  have  free  enterprise 
or  competition  between  the  free  enter- 
prise components  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. We  have  controls  on  them  that 
make,  really,  a  mockery  out  of  free  en- 
terprise competition,  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  consimier.  This  raises  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  over  what  they  would  be 
otherwise. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  been  given 
ample  opportunity.  The  comftilttee  on 
which  I  serve,  the  Interior  Committee, 
was  charged  4  years  ago  with  developing 
a  fuel  and  energy  study  to  deal  with  the 
shortages  that  were  foreseen  at  that  time 
and  yet  it  has  advanced  no  legislation 
that  I  am  aware  of  to  Increase  the  sup- 
plies of  oil,  other  than  to  legislate  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  which  the  majority  of 
the  committee  did  not  favor. 

It  did  provide  a  proper  amount  of 
right-of-way  needed  to  lay  the  line,  but 
it  has  not  done  anything  to  increase  the 
exploration  and  drilling,  nor  has  it  done 
anything  to  increase  the  exploration  and 
drilling  for  oil  nor  the  drilling  for  nat- 
ural gas. 

So  I  think  giving  6  months  to  this  com- 
mittee to  perfect  the  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act.  if  it  can  be  perfected,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  can.  is  adequate.  I  think  the 
problem  is  that  with  these  kinds  of  con- 
trols, one  control  gives  rise  to  two  more 
problems  and  then  two  more  controls 
give  rise  to  four  more  problems,  and  on 


ad  infinitum,  but  certainly  6  months  is 
adequate  time  to  make  these  kinds  of 
considerations. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  March  1, 
1976.  date  prevails,  then  there  will  be 
no  consideration  of  any  improvements  in 
the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  or  sincere 
study  made  of  our  shortage  situation  in 
oil  between  now  and  the  first  of  the  year. 
Then  it  would  only  be  in  the  first  3 
months  of  next  year  with  the  convening 
of  Congress  in  1976  that  there  would  be  a 
serious  study  made. 

I  do  not  see  why  this  Congress  and  this 
committee  would  need  to  have  this 
amount  of  time  just  to  bide  their  time 
and  not  face  up  to  the  problems  that  they 
have  refused  to  face  up  to  for  so  long. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  an  improvement  to 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  once  more  for  his  knowl- 
edgeable approach  to  a  very  complex 
problem. 

I  want  to  quote  further  from  Business 
Week  magazine,  the  July  14  issue,  to  dis- 
abuse Senators  concerning  certain  facts 
that  I  think  generally  are  not  under- 
stood. 

I  spoke  about  the  drop  in  the  number 
of  rigs  that  are  presently  drilling  in  my 
State  of  Wyoming. 

I  spoke  about  the  sharp  drop,  a  drop 
of  293  percent,  in  the  backlog  of  demand 
to  have  wells  drilled.  I  mentioned.  In 
commenting  upon  a  letter  frgm  Dave 
True,  president  of  True  Oil  of  Casper. 
Wyo..  that  there  has  indeed  been  given 
to  the  Industry  great  disincentives 
through  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975. 

Many  people  believe  that  this  has  af- 
fected primarily,  and  many  think  ex- 
clasively,  only  independents.  Such  is  not 
the  fact.  The  facts  are : 

Since  March,  when  Congress  killed  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  and  limited 
foreign  tax  credits  for  oil  companies,  the 
majors  have  announced  budget  cutbacks  of 
nearly  $l.l-billion.  Texaco.  Inc..  alone  re- 
duced its  capital  exploration  budget  by  $300- 
mlllion.  or  15%.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
chopped  $200-mllllon  (17%).  Continental  Oil 
Co.  $100-milllon  (11%),  and  Gulf  OU  Corp. 
$88-mllllon  (5%). 

THE    PROFITS    ARE    COMINQ   DOWN 

Though  the  demise  of  depletion  has  un- 
deniably cut  Into  oil  company  coffers,  the 
price  of  new  oil  has  meanwhile  risen  to 
nearly  $13.  because  of  President  Ford's  $2 
import  fee.  The  increase,  skeptics  point  out, 
should  be  more  than  enough  to  make  up  for 
any  lost  incentive  when  depletion  departed. 
They  demand  to  know  why  $13  a  bbl.  Is  an 
insufTiclent  lure,  when  Industry  profits  hit 
extraordinary  highs  last  year  and  when  U.S. 
producers  were  getting  $3.50  for  their  oil  just 
four  years  ago. 

The  answer,  say  oilmen — who  chafe  at 
continued  talk  of  big  profits — is  as  complex 
as  the  oil  business  itself.  "A  lot  of  influ- 
ential people  in  Congress  Insist  that  oiu" 
14.6 '"c  rate  of  return  on  invested  capital 
last  year  was  obscene,"  complains  Warren  B. 
Davis,  Gulf's  director  of  energy  economics. 
Sure  it's  substantial.  It  certainly  Isn't  nig- 
gardly. In  fact,  it's  kind  of  high.  But  that's 
what  we  need  to  do  the  job." 

Oilmen   also  point  out  that   1974'8  "ob- 


scene" returns  were  an  aberration.  The  sud- 
den runup  in  prices  engineered  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
dropped  huge  Inventory  profits  in  the  com- 
panies' laps,  but  these  illusory  Increases  were 
a  one-shot  gain.  Furthermore,  after  the  OPEC 
price  boost  In  late  1973,  the  "Seven  Sisters" 
of  international  oil  trade — Exxon,  Royal 
Dutch/Shell.  Texaco.  Mobil,  British  Petro- 
leum. Standard  of  California,  and  Gulf — 
made  windfall  profits  on  their  foreign  oil, 
until  their  hosts  caught  on  late  in  1974. 

"The  producing  countries  raised  the  prices 
on  their  oil  like  crazy  but  didn't  Increase 
our  taxes  so  fast,"  explains  Davis.  "So  they 
quadrupled  our  [foreign]  profits  from  about 
30c  a  bbl.  to  about  $1.25  a  bbl.  during  that 
period.  But  now  they  have  jumped  taxes 
way  up.  and  we  are  down  to  about  20c-a-bbl. 
profit  on  Middle  East  oil."  In  contrast,  Davis 
says,  the  profit  on  foreign  production  be- 
tween 1960  and  1973  was  between  35c  and 
40c  a  bbl. 

Early  1975  results  show  that  oil  profits  are 
coming  down.  According  to  Investors  Man- 
agement Sciences.  Inc..  net  income  of  a 
representative  sample  of  38  oil  companies 
dropped  26%  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  Return  on  investment  averaged  14.3 "^c, 
hardly  unrewarding  but  less  than  the  re- 
turn in  office  equipment  manufacturing 
(16.7%)  or  drugs  (16.6rr),  for  example,  and 
not  much  higher  than  chemicals  (13.9%), 
tobacco  (13.9%).  or  broadcasting  (13.3%>). 

Still,  the  oil  business  remains  a  solid 
moneymaker.  IMS  says  industry  In  general 
racked  by  the  recession,  had  a  return  of  only 
11.4%  in  the  first  quarter. 

Thus,  the  critics  In  Congress,  the  current 
talk  of  cutbacks  In  the  Industry's  capital 
expenditures  seems  like  blackmail,  and  they 
are  not  determined  to  tighten  Washington's 
grasp  on  the  oil  Industry.  Freshmen  con- 
gressmen, many  avowedly  anti-oil.  are  back- 
ing senior  legislators  who  have  long  called 
for  reforms.  "The  majors'  profits  have  always 
been  very,  very  high,"  huffs  Representative 
John  D.  Dlngell  (D-Mich).  whose  plan  to 
decontrol  oil  prices  Includes  a  ceiling  of 
$11.50  a  bbl.  on  all  oil  after  10  years.  "They 
are  still  abnormally  high.  Oilmen  have  told 
us  that  they  have  a  desperate  need  for  money 
to  develop  new  energy  sources,  but  Instead 
they're  putting  their  profits  Into  dividends, 
salaries,  and  bonuses,  and  Investing  In  totally 
different  industries." 

That  is  the  story  that  I  think  needs 
better  to  be  understood,  Mr.  President. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  In  the 
eating,  and  the  decline  in  the  search  for 
oil,  the  decline  In  production,  under- 
scores that  fact  very  dramatically  and 
clearly. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  opponents  has  expired.  The  pro- 
ponents have  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  any  shortening  of  the  extension 
of  this  earlier  than  March  1,  1976. 

In  the  first  place.  If  the  extension 
terminated  toward  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year,  the  Senate  and.  In  fact,  the 
Congress,  would  face  the  difficulty  of 
tackling  this  whole  problem  during  a 
period  In  which  the  Congress  was  trying 
to  wind  up  Its  regular  business  at  the  end 
of  the  first  session;  whereas,  by  termi- 
nating this  act  on  March  1,  1976,  the 
Congress  would  have  at  least  6  week.s 
working  time  to  analyze  the  then  needs 
of  the  petroleum  allocation  situation. 

With  regard  to  what  Is  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  the  President  vetoes  the  exten- 
sion that  the  committee  is  asking  the 
Senate  to  adopt,  any  minimization  of 
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that  by  trjing  to  ascribe  the  increase  at 
a  level  of  several  cents  a  gallon  and  no 
more  flies  in  the  face  of  both  past  history 
and  probable  conditions  in  the  future. 

At  a  time  when  all  of  the  economists 
seem  to  agree  that  the  recession  has  hit 
a  bottom,  that  the  inflation  is  moderat- 
ing, to  consciously  foment  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  one  commodity  which  Is  a 
basic  ingredient  of  every  other  product — 
energy — makes  counterproductive  logic. 
Not  only  will  the  direct  inflation  caused 
by  an  increase  in  fuel,  chemical  feed- 
stock and  automobile  gasoline  take 
place,  but  the  rippling  effects  through 
the  transport,  packaging,  fabrication, 
and  use  of  every  other  product  will 
greatly  rekindle  Inflation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  question  at  this  point? 
Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  yields. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Florida  If  he  believes 
that  the  ripple  effect  of  inflation  is  more 
serious  than  the  specter  of  being  short 
of  fuel  and  Increasing  our  dependency 
upon  uncertain  foreign  sources  in  the 
light  of  the  possibility  of  another  em- 
bargo if  we  do  have  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
wishes  to  attack  both  evils.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  introduced  one  bill, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
has  introduced  several  other  bills  cospon- 
sored  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida, 
which  would  confront  the  cartel  price 
situation  and  the  cartel  shortage  situa- 
tion produced  by  the  foreign  oil  pro- 
ducing nations. 

That  is  one  problem.  But  whether  you 
die  by  a  gun  or  whether  you  die  by  a 
knife,  you  die:  and  the  difference  between 
the  foreign  cartel  situation  and  the  de- 
regulation which  otherwise  would  take 
place  if  this  bill  does  not  pass  is  that  in 
this  situation  we  would  be  doing  it  to 
ourselves,  and  if  a  deregulation  of  all  oil 
products  is  in  order — and  let  me  say  that 
there  is  a  much  greater  case  for  deregu- 
lation, partial  or  complete,  of  natural 
gas  and  its  by-products  than  there  is 
for  liquid  petrolemn,  at  least  at  this 
time — in  any  case,  when  you  do  this  is 
as  important  as  what  you  do;  and  at  this 
moment  in  the  business  cycle,  to  add  to 
the  basic  cost  situation  in  this  economy 
just  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce  imem- 
plojTnent,  just  when  we  are  trying  to 
control  inflation,  would  give  not  only  a 
financial  and  fiscal  but  a  psychological 
blow  to  industry  and  business,  which  is 
trying  mightily  to  come  off  the  floor. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Of  course,  a  slow  deregulation  is  bet- 
ter than  a  fast  one,  but  the  question 
before  the  Senate  now  is,  shall  we  not 
give  ourselves  a  chance  to  analyze  the 
regulatory  situation  more  than  simply 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  yeas  and  nays 
request? 
Mr.  STONE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  .second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

The  agreement  that  we  had  in  com- 
mittee was  a  compromise  from  the  date 
of  August  31,  1977,  to  March  1,  1976.  The 
proposed  date  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  President,  is  unrealistic,  to  set 
it  for  December  31,  knowing  full  well  that 
we  will  have  to  act  immediately,  to  vote 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  appropriation 
bills,  and  the  time  involved  in  debate 
will  be  substantial. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  provided  an  extension  until  after 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January,  with 
time  to  act  before  March  1.  That  was 
the  reasoning  behind  it. 

I  went  more  than  half  way.  We  agreed 
in  committee  to  cut  it  back  a  year  and 
a  half. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  the  wrong  signal 
to  turn  around  and  say,  "We  are  going 
to  cut  it  to  December  31."  By  doing  that 
we  would  just  encourage  hoarding,  hold- 
ing back  on  the  crude  oil,  so  that  the 
price  goes  up  and  we  will  have  these 
enormous  profits. 

Let  no  one  be  confused:  the  value  of 
an  instant  decontrol  program  runs  into 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  law  expires  overnight,  just 
the  crude  oil  above  ground,  in  inventory, 
would  mean  a  $2  billion  ripoff,  with  the 
price  going  up  from  $5.25  a  barrel  to 
over  $13  a  barrel. 

The  staff  has  also  assessed  the  value 
of  the  oil  in  the  ground,  Mr.  President; 
and  if  we  do  an  analysis  of  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  oil  in  the  ground  from 
$5.25  to  over  $13  a  barrel,  it  is  an  add-on 
of  $180  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  old  oil,  and  the 
issue  basically  is  a  very  simple  one:  Are 
we  going  to  allow  the  oil  cartel  to  deter- 
mine the  market  price  of  oil  here,  the 
price  of  gasoline,  and  an  airplane  ticket, 
with  the  jet  fuel,  and  what  the  farmer 
pays  for  fertilizer— and  that  Is  already 
up  400  percent— I  could  go  on  down  the 
line;  every  item  in  the  economy  Is  af- 
fected. 

The  utility  bills,  Mr.  President,  are 
such  at  this  time  and  place  in  our  his- 
tory that  we  find  that  the  large  Ameri- 
can utilities,  many  of  them,  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  because  of  the  rise 
in  fuel  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  say  that  it 
is  a  great  struggle  for  some  Americans, 
and  that  includes  millions  and  millions, 
just  to  meet  their  heating  and  light  bills. 
I  am  getting  pathetic  letters  from  senior 
citizens  whose  social  security  checks  are 
not  even  enough  to  cover  their  heating 
and  lighting  bills  because  of  the  astro- 
nomical increases  that  have  occurred  as 
a  result  of  an  oil  cartel  fixing  not  only 
their  prices  on  the  world  market,  but.  If 
we  decontrol,  fixing  ours.  I  think  we  have 
had  enough  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garni  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 


homa (Mr.  BARTLETT) .  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered' 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
Pastore)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bku- 
MON) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 
DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tovi^er)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,   the  Senator  from   Texas   (Mr 
Tower)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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fRollcall  Vote  No 

YEAS — 30 

Bartlett  Gam 

Beall  Goldwater 

Brock  Gravel 

BuckJey  Griffin 

Byrd,  Hansen 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  Hatfield 

ChUes  Helms 

Curtis  Hruska 

Dole  Laxalt 

Fannin  Long 

Fong  McClure 

NAYS— 53 
Hathaway 
Holllngs 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McClellan 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Met  calf 
Mondale 
Morgan 
Moss 
Muskle 


276  Leg.] 

McGee 

Montoya 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Young 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Haskell 

PRESENT  AND  GI\1NG  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
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So  Mr.  Bartlett's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  to  tiie 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  still  do  not  have  order  In  the  Senate. 
Let  us  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  vacate  the  well  and  carry  on  their 
conversations  In  the  cloakroom,  please, 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  can 
be  heard. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
John  I.  Brooks  of  my  staff  have  the  privi- 
leges of  the  fioor  during  the  debate  on 
S.  1849. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  .  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  Is  not  in  order 
until  the  committee  amendment  is  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  acted  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  vote  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Now,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  the  fioor  and 
I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  let  the  Chair 
obtain  quiet  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
then  we  will  proceed  accordingly. 

The  clerk  will  finish  reporting  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
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slon  of  law,  no  program  or  plan  for  the 
rationing  or  ordering  of  priorities  among 
classes  of  end-users  of  gasoline  and  for  the 
assignment  to  end-users  of  gasoline  of  rights, 
and  evidences  of  such  rights,  entitling  them 
to  obtain  gasoline  In  precedence  to  other 
classes  of  end -users  not  similarly  entitled 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  or  any 
other  Federal  officer  or  employee  unless  such 
program  or  plan  takes  Into  account  area  or 
regional  differences,  or  both,  In  the  avail- 
ability of  public  transportation,  and  differ- 
ences in  ordinary  and  necessary  driving  dis- 
tances, and  provides  differential  gasoline 
rations  based  on  such  differences." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  reserve  all 
points  of  order  In  connection  with  the 
pending  measure.  I  will  not  make  It  at 
this  time.  I  reserve  my  right  to  make  a 
point  of  order  on  the  ground  of  germane- 
ness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Cranston  and 
I  are  introducing  here  is  to  insure  a 
policy  of  fairness  throughout  the  United 
States,  assuming  that  we  should  ever 
have  need  for  rationing.  One  thing  Is 
very  clear  in  that  event  and  that  is 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  that  are  much  more  dependent 
upon  automobiles  to  move  people  to  and 
from  their  jobs  than  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  they  have  rapid 
transit  systems  in  place. 

For  instance,  in  California  we  are  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  our  automobiles. 

In  the  New  York  area  or  in,  perhaps, 
the  Boston  area  or  In  Chicago,  there  are 
rapid  transit  systems  which  can  bring 
people  to  and  from  their  jobs.  There  are 
train  systems.  In  California  we  do  not 
have  commuter  trains.  We  do  not  have 
adequate  rapid  transit  facilities  or  mass 
transit  facilities. 

One  of  the  things  that  very  deeply 
disturbed  me  recently  was  when  Frank 
Zarb,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  made  known  the 
existence  of  a  task  force  proposing  the 
creation  of  an  emergency  rationing 
project  under  which  every  driver  in  the 
United  States  would  be  entitled  to  no 
more  than  9  gallons  of  gasoline  per 
week.  Well,  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  is  designed  to  destroy  the  economy 
of  California  and  other  States  In  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States 
quicker  than  that  particular  rationing 
scheme.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were 
talking  to  when  they  made  that  scheme 
up,  but  certainly  they  were  not  talking 
to  anybody  from  my  region  of  the 
coimtry. 

So  what  this  amendment  simply  does 
is  to  say  if  you  should  have  a  rationing 
plan  the  Administrator  or  any  other 
public  ofllclal  who  was  going  to  put  the 
rationing  plan  into  effect  has  to  take 
Into  consideration  regional  differences, 
has  to  evaluate  the  availability  of  mass 
transit,  as  an  example,  as  an  indication 
of  whether  not  we  can  afford  nationwide 
to  have  a  percentage  allotment  of  gaso- 


line which  could  seriously  affect  the 
economy  of  one  region  more  seriously 
than  another  region. 

It  is  very  simple  to  understand,  and  I 
think  that  any  Senator  from  the  West 
would  certainly  imderstand — and  by 
that  I  mean  west  of  the  Mississippi,  any 
Senator  from  the  South,  where  they  do 
not  have  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tems, would  understand — the  value  of 
this  particular  measure. 

I  see  my  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  here.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  mass  transit  facilities  they  have 
in  Rhode  Island  and,  perhaps,  9  gallons 
a  week  would  be  adequate  to  move  every 
citizen  in  Rhode  Island  to  and  from 
work,  but  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
to  people  in  California,  where  people 
commute  as  much  as  100  miles  a  day 
with  their  automobiles,  this  would  be 
disastrous  to  them,  and  create  dis- 
astrous conditions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  California  to  imderstand  that  the 
famous  fight  between  Jack  Dempsey  and 
Gene  Tunney  was  held  in  the  East.  We 
needed  mass  transportation  at  that  time, 
and  we  need  it  today.  It  is  not  adequate. 
We  need  help,  much  more  help  than  the 
Senator  needs  in  California,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  remember  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  support 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  California. 

It  seems  evident  to  me,  having  ex- 
amined, as  I  have,  the  per  capita  gas 
consumption  by  States  throughout  the 
United  States,  that  there  is  eminent  fair- 
ness of  the  concept  of  this  amendment. 

Two  States,  the  two  States,  with  the 
highest  per  capita  consumption  of  gaso- 
line are  Nevada  and  Wyoming,  and  for 
very  good  reasons.  We  have  no  mass 
transit  systems.  There  is  very  limited  bus 
service  In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  and  de- 
spite that  right  today  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  provide  a  far  greater  contribu- 
tion toward  the  Nation's  total  energy 
than  we  have  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
in  the  past. 

We  have  a  new  electric  generation 
plant  being  completed  just  east  of  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  and  people  are  traveling 
from  more  than  100  miles  away  to  drive 
back  and  forth  to  that  job  daily  in  order 
to  get  the  job  done. 

We  have  strip  mining,  coal  mining, 
taking  place  In  Wyoming,  the  same  sit- 
uation applies  there. 

There  is  not  presently  the  opportunity 
for  homes  and  places  to  live  in  towns 
where  these  necessary  jobs  have  to  be 
undertaken  and,  as  a  consequence,  what 
has  been  historically  true  continues  to 
be  true. 

We  do  need  more  gasoline.  The  same 
situation  applies  to  the  State  of  Nevada, 
as  my  good  friend  from  Nevada  knows 
and  imderstands  full  well. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  do  not  have  need 
of  any  gasoline  rationing,  but  if  we  do 
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need  it,  I  think  we  have  to  understand 
the  eminent  fairness  in  recognizing  the 
facts  as  they  have  been  spelled  out  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Another  interesting 
thing  Is  that  the  task  force  certainly  did 
not  suggest  that  we  have  the  same  heat- 
ing oil  allotment  for  Florida  as  we  have 
for  Alaska. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Indeed  not. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yet  they  said  we  ought 
to  have  a  9-gallon-per-week  rationing 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  irrespective 
of  one  region's  need  for  an  automobile 
to  get  to  and  from  work  more  than  an- 
other region.  It  is  absolutely  prepos- 
terous. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wyoming  if  he  has  had  any 
contact  with  the  FEA  and  if  he  was  able 
to  uncover  what  the  task  force  was 
thinking  about  when  they  came  up  with 
that  kind  of  ruling? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  must  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  California,  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  inquire  into  their 
thinking. 

It  occurs  to  me,  though,  that  maybe 
absent  sufficient  time  or  without  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  Importance  of  the  data 
that  perhaps  they  might  have  looked  at, 
they  arrived  at  a  very  simplistic  solution. 
I  suspect  that  it  is  appealing  to  people 
to  say  that  we  will  give  everybody  In  the 
United  States  so  many  gallons  per  week. 
That  is  about  as  simple  a  solution  as  we 
could  come  up  with,  but  I  must  say  it  is 
totally  lacking  in  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  the  needs  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  differ  very 
greatly.  I  could  not  agree  more  than  I 
do  with  my  good  friend  from  California 
that  we  have  got  to  look  at  the  situation. 
Where  people  live  in  areas  served  by 
mass  transit,  their  needs  are  dispropor- 
tionately less  than  they  are  In  areas 
where  the  only  way  to  get  around  Is  by 
automobile. 

Southern  California,  and  all  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  good  example  of  what  I  am 
trying  to  say. 

I  think  this  amendment  seems  emi- 
nently fair,  it  is  very  well  thought  out. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

Will  the  Senate  please  come  to  order. 
If  Senators  care  to  discuss  legislation 
with  colleagues  and  staff  members,  they 
may  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  just  going  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amendment 
reflects  the  considered  judgment  that 
should  have  been  displayed  by  the  task 
force,  but  was  not  for  reasons  that  I  do 
not  now  know  or  understand. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend.  One  of  the  things  that  concerns 
me  additionally  about  the  task  force 
attitude  is  that  It  represents  a  very  sig- 
nificant backtracking  from  the  position 
that  was  taken  by  William  Simon  when 
he  was  head  of  the  FEA. 

When  Mr.  Simon  was  head  of  it.  he 
said  that  on  any  rationing  scheme,  they 
were  going  to  take  into  consideration 
those  areas  that  were  more  dependent 
on  the  automobile  than  other  areas. 

The  task  force,  on  the  other  hand,  sug- 
gests in  its  report  that  every  area  of  the 
coimtry  is  exactly  the  same. 


I  would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  that  as  I  recall 
it,  my  father  and  Jack  Dempsey  got  to 
the  fight  by  mass  transit. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  good  for  them. 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  argimient  that  is 
being  made  by  the  distingiilshed  Sena- 
tor from  California,  but  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  generalize  in  these  matters. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  about  it, 
that  people  in  the  West  and  Midwest 
have  to  travel  long  distances.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem was  built,  according  to  that  philos- 
ophy. 

But  the  fact  still  remains  that  we 
have  in  Rhode  Island  about  3,900  people 
that  work  at  Groton,  Corm.,  at  the  Elec- 
tric Boat.  We  just  cannot  say  that  we 
have  got  mass  transit. 

There  is  no  mass  transit.  Here  are 
3,900  people  that  have  to  go  to  work 
every  day  and  have  to  come  back  from 
work  every  night,  and  naturally,  their 
situation  is  a  lot  different  from  the  peo- 
ple that  could  take  a  bus,  let  us  say,  like 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  all  of  this  will  be  taken  into 
consideration.  There  is  discretionary 
power,  but  I  think  if  we  begin  making 
a  preference,  we  might  be  making 
trouble. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Not  make  a  preference, 
we  are  only  asking  the  Administrator  to 
take  into  consideration  the  need  for  au- 
tomobile travel  in  some  regions  of  the 
country  as  distinguished  from  other  re- 
gions of  the  country,  and  the  necessary 
travel  that  must  take  place  using  auto- 
motive transportation  in  certain  parts 
of  the  coimtry  is  different  than  in  other 
regions. 

So  we  are  asking  him  to  apply  regional 
conceptualization  to  the  problem,  and 
I  think  it  makes  perfect  sense. 

I  might  say  that  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia contributes  a  lot  more  than  10  per- 
cent, maybe  12  percent  or  13  percent,  to 
GNP  In  this  country  and  if  we  are  going 
to  destroy  the  economy  of  a  State  hke 
California,  every  part  of  the  country  is 
going  to  feel  the  impact  of  it. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  commend 
the  Senator  from  California,  but  I  am  a 
little  amused  when  he  says  we  have  all 
these  great  mass  transit  systems  in  the 
East. 

Where  are  they?  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  just  said  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  in  Rhode  Island.  I  can  say 
they  are  certainly  not  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  can 
say  they  are  not  in  New  Hampshire. 

Actually,  we  have  been  trying  to  break 
that  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  years  so 
we  could  have  some  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, but  they  have  always  been  able  to 
block  us  and  keep  us  from  doing  that. 

The  fact  is  we  do  not  have  many  mass 
transit  systems  and  where  we  do  have 
them  they  are  old,  dilapidated,  deterio- 
rated. Actually,  we  just  do  not  have  the 
transit  system  to  move  the  massive  num- 
bers of  people  that  we  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  out  West 
they  go  200  or  300  miles  on  those  great 
highways  out  there  just  to  socialize  in 


the   evening,    with   a   great   waste   of 
gasoline. 

We  certainly  understand  the  predica- 
ment, but  the  Senator  said  they  do  not 
have  any  mass  transit  system  in  Cali- 
fornia. Whatever  happened  to  that  mul- 
timlllion  dollar  system  that  we  built  in 

San  Francisco,  is  that  still 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  BART.  Yes.  we 
have  BART. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  You  have  that. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  San  Francisco,  in  the 
Bay  area,  we  have  BART,  but  the  State 
of  California  is  1,000  miles  long,  has  a 
population  of  21  Vg  million  people,  and 
BART  services  a  tiny  fraction  of  those 
people.  Maybe  the  general  population 
would  be  2  or  3  milUon  people  serviced 
by  BART. 

When  we  consider  the  population  of 
the  State  and  look  at  southern  Califor- 
nia, which  is  the  most  populous  region 
of  our  State,  and  the  totally  inadequate 
mass  transit  that  we  have,  if  we  had  a 
rationing  plan  that  applied  a  gasoline 
allotment  evenly  across  the  country  our 
region  would  be  substantially  hurt,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  a  region  such  as 
Massachusetts,  which  has  a  lot  better 
mass  transit  facility. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  a  regional  plan  for  heating  oil 
which  would  be  applied  evenly  across  the 
country,  to  the  Northeast,  the  greatest 
user  of  home  heating  oil,  too? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  should  not  have  an 
even  allotment  of  home  heating  oil 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  propos- 
ing regional  formulae  for  all  sources  of 
energy? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No.  My  proposal  is  very 
narrow.  It  is  just  to  a  ratlonhig  scheme 
and  the  only  reason  I  am  offering  it  Is 
because  of  the  task  force  report  that  re- 
cently came  out  which  suggests  that  9 
gallons  a  week  would  be  appropriately 
appUed  across  the  board. 

That  represents  a  change  of  position 
from  the  one  I  mentioned  by  William 
Simon  during  the  time  of  the  boycott 
when  he  was  head  of  the  FEA  and  he 
was  talking  about  a  rationing  scheme 
that  would  take  into  consideration  the 
availability  of  joo  transportation  in  allot- 
ting gasoline  to  drivers. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  there  is  still  much 
discretion  left,  is  there  not,  so  that  this 
matter  could  be  taken  care  of  under  the 
discretionary  powers? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  can  imders.and  why 
the  Senator  says  it  can  be  taken  care  of, 
but  those  of  us  who  exist  in  the  West 
and  South,  where  we  do  not  have  rapid 
transit  facilities,  I  think  will  have  to 
support  this  amendment,  It  is  just  so 
basic  and  fair  and  obvious. 

I  carmot  imderstand  why  anyone  would 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  some  parts 
of  the  country  need  more  gasoline  to 
move  people  to  and  from  work  than 
other  parts. 

We  are  talking  about  the  health  of  the 
economy  of  tne  entire  coimtry.  We  can- 
not destroy  the  agricultural  industry  in 
California  without  having  a  major  im- 
pact upon  the  cost  of  food  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  are  the  No.  1  agricultural  State 
in  the  Union.  Well,  it  takes  gasoline  and 
it  takes  fuel  to  keep  those  farms  going.  It 
just  seems  to  me  to  be  very  clear  that  this 
is  an  equitable  amendment.  We  are  not 
saying  we  have  to  give  more  gasoline  to 
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California,  to  Wyoming,  or  Texas  than  to 
Massachusetts.  We  are  simply  saying  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  what  is 
the  availability  of  mass  transit  facilities 
when  you  are  making  a  rationing  scheme. 
It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
California  yield  for  an  observation? 

Ml*.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  I  think  the  great  merit  in 
this  amendment  is  that  it  recognizes 
what  has  been  proposed  by  the  task  force 
set  up  imder  FEA,  which  I  find  deplor- 
ably inadequate.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
for  a  moment  that  there  is  not  some  com- 
modity in  terms  of  the  problems  the 
country  over.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out, 
there  are  many  areas  of  that  State  that 
do  not  have  any  more  rapid  transit  than 
we  have  in  Medicine  Bow,  Wyo.  That  is 
now  seven  times  weekly  Amtrak  on  the 
UP  Railroad. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  there 
are  States  which  use  fewer  than  4  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  capita  per  year,  and  there 
are  States,  such  as  is  true  in  my  State 
of  Wyoming  and  in  Nevada,  where  they 
use  16  or  more  gallons  of  gasoline  per 
capita,  that  reflects  upon  past  practices. 
It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  I  think  my 
good  friend  from  California  is  address- 
ing which  should  be  looked  at  and  should 
be  examined  by  FEA,  or  by  whomever  it 
may  be,  before  any  rationing  program 
should  be  implemented,  if  one  indeed 
should  ever  be. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  all  seek  equity. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  presume  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  California  is  trying  to 
achieve  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  find  any  fault 
with  the  logic  or  merit  of  the  argimient 
being  made,  but  I  find  some  fault  with 
what  the  Senator  is  trsnng  to  anchor  this 
to.  He  is  anchoring  this  to  the  fact  of 
mass  transportation.  We  just  do  not  have 
it.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  say  where  the 
distances  are  long  for  people  to  go  to 
work,  that  would  make  sense  to  me.  But 
to  say  where  we  have  mass  transporta- 
tion—we just  do  not  have  it.  The  people 
in  San  Francisco  have  a  lot  better  trans- 
portation than  we  have  in  the  whole 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  Do  we  give 
them  more  gasoline  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  going 
to  go  by  region. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  go  by  region,  but  we 
also  hook  it  not  only  into  mass  transit, 
public  transportation,  but  we  also  hook 
it  into  the  differences  in  ordinary  and 
necessary  driving  distances.  We  tie  it  also 
into  the  regional  differences.  That  would 
be  historical  differences  in  use.  There 
are  a  number  of  criteria  that  the  amend- 
ment uses  in  making  the  Administrator 
determine  what  the  allotment  should  be 
per  region.  Mass  transit  Is  one  of  the 
factors. 

I  did  not  mean  to  hook  the  entire 
amendment  to  mass  transit.  It  would  be 
an  inappropriate  amendment  If  It  were 
just  hooked  to  that. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  What  is  the  formula,  If 
I  might  ask  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  These  are  the  criteria: 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  or  any  Federal  ofl&cer  or 
employee,  imless  such  program  or  plan 
takes  into  account  area  or  regional  dif- 
ferences, or  both,  and  the  availability  of 
public  transportation  and  differences  in 
ordinary  and  necessary  driving  distances 
and  provides  differential  gasoline  rations 
based  on  such  differences. 

In  other  words,  we  are  asking  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  take  into  consideration 
three  basic  criteria  as  he  makes  his  judg- 
ment as  to  how  much  gasoline  should  be 
allocated  to  drivers  in  each  region. 

I  think  historical  patterns  are  impor- 
tant. That  is  a  regional  difference.  The 
availabihty  of  public  transportation 
certainly  ought  to  be  taken  into  accovmt, 
and  differences  in  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary driving  distances. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  Is  no  more  than  a 
recommendation  or  suggestion  as  to  what 
those  criteria  should  be,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  still  have  the  discre- 
tion to  make  the  decision;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  he  makes  the 
decision. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  Administrator's  decision? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No  more  than  would 
exist  under  the  basic  body  of  law. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  merely 
suggesting  the  Administrator  should 
consider  these  three  criteria  prior  to 
making  the  decision? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Prior  to  making  a  de- 
cision. There  should  not  be  just  a  na- 
tional plan,  but  there  would  be  regional 
schemes.  He  ought  to  take  into  conslder- 
tion  what  the  differences  In  the  regions 
are  rather  than  just  establishing  a  na- 
tional plan. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  the  national  re- 
gions are  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  do  not  Indicate  what 
those  regions  are.  We  allow  him  to  make 
that  determination.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate. I  think  the  Administrator  has  a 
far  greater  degree  of  expertise  available 
to  him  than  we  have  here  today  to  make 
a  decision  on  how  the  regions  ought  to 
break  down.  I  can  only  say  that  I  know 
that  there  are  some  obvious  locations  in 
the  country  where  the  driving  distances 
are  much  greater.  We  can  complahi 
about  that.  We  can  say  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  that  the  transportation  system  in 
the  West  developed  so  that  we  relied  on 
the  automobile  exclusively;  It  is  too  bad 
that  people  in  the  West  live  so  far  from 
their  places  of  work.  But  the  fact  is  that 
Is  the  way  the  West  has  grown  up.  If  we 
had  a  rationing  scheme  that  would  ap- 
ply, say,  9  gallons  across  the  board  per 
week,  my  Lord,  you  would  destroy  the 
economy  of  that  part  of  the  coimtry. 

It  is  not  only  the  West.  I  am  sure  the 
same  thing  Is  true  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  as  well.  And  the  Midwest  and  per- 
haps the  East,  too. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  promised  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  would  yield  to  him. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  California 
that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  problem  he 
has  presented.  We  have  the  same  thing 
in  the  State  of  Washington  around  the 
Seattle  area.  We  do  not  have  mass  tran- 
sit. People  come  from  the  stump  ranches, 
great  distances.  If  the  law  is  to  be  Um- 
ited  to  9  gallons  per  week  per  person, 
obviously  it  is  going  to  bring  about  great 
hardship.  That  is  true,  I  believe,  in  many 
of  the  great  urban  areas  of  America.  It  is 
like  a  whole  series  of  spokes  in  a  wheel. 
There  Ls  not  any  one  single  mass  transit 
facility. 

My  senior  colleague,  who  has  worked  so 
long  In  this  area,  would  agree  that  the 
problem  is  very,  very  difficult.  Since  the 
post- World  War  n  period  we  have  had  a 
large,  ongoing  suburban  development  In 
America. 

As  Senator  Pastore  pointed  out,  there 
is  mobility.  People  go  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Coimecticut  to  work,  and  vice  versa. 
In  my  State  they  drive  50  or  60  miles  one 
way  to  go  to  a  plant,  and  the  plants  are 
scattered  around.  There  is  mobility.  We 
cannot  solve  that  problem  overnight, 
even  if  we  had  the  talents  of  a  genius 
in  the  area  of  mass  transit. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator.  We  will  be  get- 
ting into  the  whole  question  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  mandatory  allocation  act 
this  fall.  Hopefully,  we  can  work  out  and 
mandate  some  sound  principles  that  will 
be  applicable. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  I  will 
make  a  point  of  order  because  we  do  have 
a  whole  series  of  amendments  here  and 
we  are  trying  to  keep  this  bill  germane  to 
the  specific  issue  which  is  an  urgent  one. 
That  is  the  extension  of  price  control  au- 
thority. I  would  not  want  the  Senator  to 
feel  that  I  am  not  sympathetic. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  can  understand  full 
well  how,  as  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator feels  that  he  has  to  keep  off  amend- 
ments that  are  not  germane. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  understand, 
when  I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  if 
it  is  against  me,  that  I  do  not  do  it,  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  cantankerous. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  fully  understand. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  I  do  it  because  I 
feel  that  it  is  very  important  to  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  DI3ASTROCS  Rationing  Plan 
A  Federal  Energy  Administration  task  force 
haa  drawn  up  a  standby  gasoline  rationing 
plan  that.  In  Its  present  form,  would  be  eeo- 
nomlcaUy  disastrous  for  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

The  proposal  alms  at  equity  In  the  distri- 
bution of  curtailed  gasoline  supplies  in  the 
event  of  a  new  energy  emergency,  like  anoth- 
er  Arab  oil  embargo.  Equity  in  this  case  Is 
construed  as  giving  every  licensed  driver  In 
the  country  the  same  amount  of  gasoline — 9 
gallons  a  week  Is  the  tentative  figure — no 
matter  where  he  lives  or  how  much  he  has  to 
drive. 

No  differential  Is  provided  for  auto- 
dependent  areas,  which  lack  public  transpor- 
tation systems  capable  of  providing  feasible 
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alternatives  to  the  iise  of  private  cars.  The 
reason  for  this  deliberate  omission,  accord- 
ing to  a  task  force  member,  is  the  wish  to 
avoid  bureaucratic  complexities  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  rationing  program. 

That's  a  laudable  goal,  but  Its  implica- 
tions simply  have  not  been  thought  through. 
For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  drivers  in 
Southern  California  and  certain  other  metro- 
politan areas,  the  9-gallons-a-week  limita- 
tion would  be  entirely  Inadequate  to  provide 
for  commuting  to  Jobs  five  days  a  week.  The 
unrealistic  celling  would  cut  not  only  Into 
discretionary  car  use  but  into  necessary 
work -related  travel  as  well.  The  economic 
consequences  would  be  immense,  and  cha- 
otic. 

The  proposed  "white  market"  to  make  ra- 
tioning coupons  freely  transferable  would  not 
help  much.  Demand  for  surplus  coupons  in 
a  region  this  size  certainly  would  be  greater 
than  supply.  Whatever  unused  coupons  Indi- 
viduals might  offer  for  sale  would  quickly  be 
bought  up  by  the  aflSuent.  There  would  be 
no  equity  in  that  kind  of  transfer — and  no 
sense,  either. 

The  task  force's  proposal  is  a  massive  step 
backward  from  the  tentative  gasoline  ration- 
ing plan  outlined  in  E>ecember,  1973,  by  then- 
federal  energy  chief  William  E.  Simon. 
Simon's  idea  was  to  take  into  account  the 
availability  of  public  transportation  in  al- 
locating gasoline  to  drivers.  That  would  not 
have  permitted  much  If  any  social  and  recre- 
ational driving  in  car-essential  areas,  but  at 
least  it  would  have  gone  far  In  assuring  that 
work -related  travel  would  not  be  halted. 

The  task  force's  plan  has  gone  to  FEA 
Administrator  Prank  G.  Zarb  and  President 
Ford  for  their  approval.  Both  should  reject  it 
because  of  its  major  Inadequacy,  and  If  they 
fall  to  do  so  Congress  must  act.  The  plan 
would  be  a  disaster  for  Southern  California. 
To  prevent  that,  some  possible  "bureaucratic 
complexity"  la  permissible.  I 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  editorial  starts  off: 
A  Federal  Energy  Administration  task 
force  has  drawn  up  a  standby  gasoline  ra- 
tioning plan  that.  In  its  present  form,  would 
be  economically  disastrous  for  the  Los  An- 
geles area. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say : 

The  task  force's  plan  has  gone  to  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator Frank  O.  Zarb  and  President 
Ford  for  their  approval.  Both  should  reject 
It  because  of  its  major  inadequacy,  and  U 
they  fall  to  do  so  Congress  must  act.  The 
plan  would  be  a  disaster  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. To  prevent  that,  some  possible 
"bureaucratic  complexity"  is  permissible. 

Well,  President  Ford  has  not  acted, 
Mr.  Zarb  has  not  acted,  and  they  have 
had  plenty  of  time  to  act;  and  that  is 
why  I  am  offering  this  amendment  at 
this  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  qualify  one  part  of  the 
aunendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  think  it  is  crucial  to  wheth- 
er I.  as  well  as  other  Senators,  shall  sup- 
port it.  That  is,  what  is  intended  by  the 
words  "region"  and  "area"? 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  California.  Is 
it  his  Intention  that  these  words  could 
be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  the  State 
of  New  York  could  be  seen  to  constitute 
several  areas  or  several  regions? 

In  other  words,  are  we  talking  about 
vast  areas  in  which  two  or  three  or  four 
States  are  included,  or  will  the  Adminis- 
trator be  directed,  in  effect,  through  the 
legislative  history  of  the  amendment, 
to  consider,  in  effect,  cities  and  towns 
area  by  area? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  was  my  thought  that 


the  Administrator  would  track  existing 
distribution  facilities,  and  base  the  re- 
gions on  those  distribution  facilities 
which  are  presently  intact. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Therefore,  in  the  case 
of  a  State  like  New  York,  which  has  a 
metropolitan  area  such  as  New  York 
City  that  is  fully  serviced  by  mass  tran- 
sit, that  would  be  treated  differently 
from  other  areas  of  New  York  which 
are  rural  in  character  and  are  sparsely 
settled? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
passage  of  the  pending  measure  occur 
tomorrow  morning  at  10:30  a.m.;  that 
rule  xn,  paragraph  3  be  waived;  that 
the  Senate  convene  tomorrow  morning 
at  9  a.m.  instead  of  at  9:15,  as  originally 
stated;  that  immediately  upon  the  pass- 
age of  S.  1849  tomorrow  the  vote  occur 
on  issue  No.  1  of  Senate  Resolution  166; 
and  that  the  second  rollcall  vote  be  a 
10-minute  rollcall  vote,  it  being  a  back- 
up vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  this  colloquy  not  be  charged  against 
either  side  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  why  vote  first  on 
S.  1849?  We  will  have  been  in  1  hour  of 
scheduled  debate  on  Issue  No.  1  on  the 
resolution  relating  to  New  Hampshire. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  order  to 
follow  a  logical  sequence,  it  would  be 
best  to  vote  first  on  that  and  then  have 
a  short  10-minute  vote  on  S.  1849,  instead 
of  the  other  way  around,  as  the  Senator 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  were  so  modified,  I  would 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  rephrase  my  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
vening hour  for  tomorrow  be  9  a.m.,  and 
that  at  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  issue  No.  1 
of  Senate  Resolution  166,  the  New 
Hampshire  election  dispute; 

That  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  the  vote 
occur  on  that  Issue; 

That  Immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  vote,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  passage  of  S.  1849; 

That  paragraph  3  of  rule  xn  be 
waived;  and 

That  the  second  vote,  it  being  a  back- 
up vote,  be  limited  to  a  10-mInute  roU- 
caU. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  understood  that 
there  would  be  3  hours  of  debate  on  the 
bill,  plus  1  hour  for  each  amendment. 
This  woiUd  be  cutting  that  considerably 
short. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  it  is  my 
understanding — and  I  believe  this  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides — that  debate 
on  the  bill,  S.  1849,  will  be  finished  today, 
and  that  actually  passage  could  occur 
today,  but  that  a  Senator  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  is  not  going  to  be  here 
for  the  vote  today,  and  it  was  understood 
that  if  the  vote  is  laid  over  until  tomor- 
row, he  would  be  here,  and  the  time  on 
the  bill  and  the  amendments  thereto 
could  be  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ob- 
ject, but  there  were  two  nongermane 
amendments,  the  nature  of  which  was 
not  identified,  that  were  permitted  on  S. 
1849.  One  of  them,  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  has  already  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  other 
amendment  would  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  He  is  not  here 
today,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
that  amendment  is  being  offered  by  an- 
other Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Could  we  have  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  identified? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
will  continue  to  yield  to  me  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  so  that  he  may 
respond  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  pertains  to 
price  trends  and  related  developments  for 
coal  and  for  other  major  energy  sources 
which  are  not  subject  to  direct  price 
regulation  at  any  level  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 
The  amendment  provides : 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subparagraph  and  at  such 
times  thereafter  as  he  deems  appropriate,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  such  other  persons  and  agencies  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  shall  provide  an  as- 
sessment of  the  relationship  between  price 
trends  and  related  developments  for  energy 
sources  covered  by  this  subparagraph  and 
energy  policies.  Including  any  recommenda- 
tions he  may  have  In  connection  with  such 
assessment. 

In  other  words.  It  is  to  make  an  assess- 
ment and  recommendations  after  In- 
vestigation, is  that  this  amendment  per- 
tains to.  It  relates  particularly  to  coal. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  agreed,  then,  that 
that  is  the  amendment  covered  by  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1849)  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Petroleimi  Allocation 
Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
for  yielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  something  that  he  is  planning. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  sympathy  for  the  proposed 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  think  he  has  presented  a 
serious  problem.  But  we  do  have  a  long 
series  of  amendments,  and  I  regret  that 
I  will  have  to  make  a  point  of  order,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  matter  before  the  Senate. 

The  pending  bill  simply  provides  for 
an  extension  of  the  existing  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  until  March  1,  1976,  and 
unless  an  amendment  relates  directly 
to  that  it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  rationing  authority  is  part  of 
the  allocation  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  indulge  the  Senator  for  a  short 
debate  on  this. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  just  a  question,  I 
am  asking  the  Chair,  that  the  rationing 
authority  is  a  part  of  the  allocation  au- 
thority. The  rationing  authority  is  de- 
rived from  the  allocation  authority,  and 
if  this  amendment  is  not  germane,  I 
cannot  understand  what  would  be  ger- 
mane to  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  required  to  be  germane 
to  the  bill  before  the  Senate  rather  than 
the  underlying  law  that  the  bill  would 
amend. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
be  helpful  on  the  substantive  issue  to  my 
friend,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  exist- 
ing law,  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
that  covers  rationing  as  contemplated  by 
by  the  Senator.  Some  3  months  ago, 
we  passed  a  mandatory  conservation  bill 
in  the  Senate,  which  does  provide,  among 
other  things  In  the  area  of  conservation 
for  end-use  rationing,  and  that  bill  is 
over  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  But  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  existing  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  raised  from  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  well  taken.  The  amend- 
ment introduces  new  subject  matter  and, 
therefore,  is  not  germane  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  In  the 
usual  form. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  because 


I  consider  this  matter  so  important,  if 
there  were  a  boycott,  it  would  be  quickly 
reported  to  States  in  the  West  and  South. 

I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
sufficient  second.  The  question  is  on 
the 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  mo- 
tion is  debatable,  15  minutes  to  the  side. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  technically  a  question 
can  be  raised  about  the  germaneness  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  amendment.  It  is  aw- 
fully easy  to  say,  as  we  have  heard  from 
time  to  time  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Excuse  me.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  say  that  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  anticipate  some  of 
the  things  that  are  going  to  happen  as 
we  consider  this  bill  before  us.  This  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  valid  point  to  consider. 
It  does  not  do  much  good  after  the  fact — 
we  found  that  out — to  be  against  some- 
thing. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California  is 
to  be  complimented  for  having  the  fore- 
sight to  anticipate  that,  if  we  continue 
to  try  to  put  together  the  sort  of  an 
energy  pohcy  that  Congress  so  far  has 
come  up  with,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  all  sorts  of  situations,  and  rationing 
will  very  likely  be  one  of  them. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  will 
consider  the  fact  that  this  is  not  Idle 
talk  as  to  something  that  may  never 
happen;  it  is  a  very  real  prospect,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  can  vote  up  or 
down  on  this  Issue  and  that  it  will  be 
ruled  germane  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  very  able 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Wyoming 
for  his  comments. 

I  say  that  whereas  I  can  easily  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  this  legislation,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  that  it  is  not 
going  to  have  a  series  of  nongermane 
amendments  attached  to  this  legislation 
that  is  before  us,  I  just  cannot  help  but 
think  that  in  a  case  such  as  this,  which 
is  so  important  to  so  many  people  in 
this  country,  that  we  ought  to  be  willing 
as  a  Senate  to  put  aside  procedural 
niceties  and  get  to  the  substance  of  the 
matter. 

We  constantly  are  bending  the  rules 
to  suit  our  fancy  around  here,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  bend  the  rules  a  little 
to  allow  a  worthwhile  amendment  to  be 
adopted  which  hopefully  will  become  the 
law. 


I  can  only  say  that  I  would  hate  to 
see  a  situation  develop  where  we  would 
need  rationing.  I  think  it  is  everyone's 
hope  we  never  will  need  rationing.  If 
there  should  suddenly  develop  the  need 
for  rationing,  for  instance  another  boy- 
cott, and  if  r.he  Administrator  should 
rely  upon  his  task  force  recommenda- 
tion— and  I  presume  he  would  rely 
heavily  on  his  task  force  recommenda- 
tions— it  could  be  disastrous  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  and  for  the  people  of  a 
great  part  of  this  country,  including 
Wyoming,  including  Texas,  all  through- 
out the  West,  and  much  of  the  South, 
and  Midwest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can- 
not imderstand  why  anyone  would  want 
to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

I  explained  it  as  best  I  can.  Therefore, 
I  am  prepared  to  go  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  vote. 

First,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Will  the  Senators 
kindly  take  their  seats? 
•  Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  favor  this 
amendment,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  said  that  it 
would  favor  areas  in  the  South.  But  I  feel 
that  in  the  Senate  we  must  have  stability, 
order,  and  decorum;  if  the  ruling  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  is  not  arbitrary-  and 
capricious,  I  believe  that  it  should  be  up- 
held. Even  though  the  amendment  is  an 
amendment  I  would  favor  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  I  feel  that  the  Chair 
should  be  upheld  in  his  ruUng. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  think  the  Senate  must  decide 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  do  something  about  the  first 
issue,  and  the  first  issue  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  permit  the  decontrol  of 
all  oil  prices  on  August  31. 

We  have  acted  upon  earlier,  the  mat- 
ter relating  to  rationing.  It  is  not  in  the 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  that  we  are  ex- 
tending. It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  go 
off  on  another  bent,  with  which  I  am 
very  favorable,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  defeat  the  whole  thrust  of  our 
effort  here,  which  is  to  prevent  prices 
rising  from  $5.25  a  barrel  to  $13  a  barrel 
overnight.  That  is  the  issue  before  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment  will  completely  throw 
us  off  the  track,  and  the  Senators  ought 
to  know  it,  when  this  event  might  well 
happen  on  the  31st  day  of  August. 

So  I  think  we  all  understand  the  issue, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  we  can  have  an 
immediate  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  It  would  be  easier  to  vote  that 
way. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  back  his 
time? 
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Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  yield  back  my  time.  Is 
it  in  order  to  move  to  table? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  in  order  and  nondebat- 
able. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  vote  is  on. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  a  record  vote  on 
the  basic  issue. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiftcient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KzNNEDY),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Stevenson)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
<Mr.  DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  68 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  277  Leg.) 
TEAS — 68 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hollings 

HudcUeston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 
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Abourezk 
Allen 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bentsen 
Blden 
Brock 
Buckley 
Bumpers 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Laxalt 


Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Culver 

Curtis 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Pord 

Qam 

Griffin 

Brooke 

Cazmon 

Cranston 

Fannin 

Gravel 


Baker 
Bayh 

Bellmon 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Eastland 


Long 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

NATS— 14 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovem 


Moss 

MuEkie 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Pro  xm  ire 

Ribicoff 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Weicker 
WUUams 
Young 


Packwood 
Randolph 
P.oth 
Tunney 


NOT  VOTING— 17 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Hartke 
Humphrey 
Kennedy 
Leahy 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tower 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
on  the  point  of  order  is  agreed  to.  The 
decision  of  the  Chair  stands  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  open  for  further  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    669 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  has  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  amendment  No. 
669. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  will  please 
be  in  order.  The  Senators  will  please  take 
their  seats  and  suspend  their  conver- 
sations or  go  to  the  cloakroom  so  the 
Senators  can  hear  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  unfortunately 
is  necessarily  absent.  Senator  Taft  had 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  basically  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  include 
information  about  coal  price  trends  in 
its  quarterly  information  reports  and  to 
do  an  immediate  assessment  of  the  ram- 
ifications of  present  coal  prices  for  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

This  amendment  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  409,  the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
Since  an  amendment  to  S.  1849  has  al- 
ready been  accepted  which  would  extend 
the  life  of  the  statute  altered  by  the 
Taft  amendment,  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974, 
the  Taft  amendment  is  a  fitting  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

I  call  UD  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  re.id  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)    proposes   the   following  amendment: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  .  Section  11(c)(2)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  Price  trends  and  related  develop- 
ments for  coal  and  for  other  major  energy 
sources  which  are  not  subject  to  direct  price 
regulation  at  any  level  by  the  United  States 
Government.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  and 
at  such  times  thereafter  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, the  Federal  Energy  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  such  other  persons 
and  agencies  as  he  deem?  appropriate,  shall 
provide  an  assessment  of  the  relationship 
between  price  trends  and  related  develop, 
ments  for  energy  sources  covered  by  tlils 
subparagraph  and  energy  policies,  including 
any  recommendations  he  may  have  in  con- 
nection with  such  assessment.". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Taft  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Taft 

This  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  re- 
quires the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
Include,  in  Its  quarterly  energy  Information 
reports.  Information  on  pricing  and  related 
developments  la  the  coal  industry  and  any 
other  major  energy  Industries  not  subject  to 


Federal  price  regiUatlon.  It  also  requires  an 
assessment  and  report  as  soon  as  practicable 
on  the  relationship  between  these  price-re- 
lated  developments  and  national  energy 
policies,  including  any  recommendation* 
the  administrator  of  FEA  may  wish  to 
make. 

This  amendment  already  has  been  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  as  part  of  8 
409,  the  biU  to  extend  the  life  of  the  couacu 
on  wage  and  price  stability.  However,  I  feel 
that  it  Is  also  an  appropriate  amendment 
to  S.  1849  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  fate 
of  both  S.  409  and  this  amendment  in  par- 
ticiUar  is  still  uncertain.  Second,  the  amend- 
ment may  be  jeopardized  unduly  as  part  of 
S.  409  because  that  blU  is  not  being  con- 
sidered by  committees  which  worked  upon 
the  statute  to  be  amended,  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  ot 
1974.  Third,  its  subject  matter  obviously  u 
integrally  related  to  the  crucial  crude  oil 
price  ramifications  of  S.  1849.  Fourth,  as  t 
result  of  the  Randolph  Amendment  8  1849 
would  extend  for  six  months  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974.  Thus.  S.  1849  already  deals  with  the 
basic  statute  which  this  amendment  alters 

Largely  because  both  crude  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  prices  have  been  subject  to  a  degree 
of  Federal  price  controls,  prices  in  these  in- 
dustries have  been  carefuUy  monitored  Ex- 
haustive analyses  have  been  done  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  these  prices  to  our 
national  energy  policy  and  goals.  Unfor- 
tunately, probably  because  it  is  a  major 
energy  source  not  subject  to  any  such  con- 
trols, to  a  large  extent  the  coal  Industry  and 
pricing  developments  within  It  have  escaped 
this  scrutiny.  The  drastic  recent  price  In- 
creases in  that  industry,  resultuig  partly 
from  the  artificially  high  OPEC  oil  prices 
are  a  good  indication  that  this  lack  of  at-' 
tentlon  has  not  been  warranted. 

I  feel  it  is  about  time  we  remedied  this 
situation.  Because  of  the  abundance  of  coal 
In  America,  particularly  in  Ohio  and  other 
states  of  the  Midwest,  it  is  bound  to  play  a 
major  continuing  role  in  the  national  energy 
picture  and  expanded  production  Is  crucial. 
As  we  try  to  assess  what  actions  and  policies 
are  desirable  in  the  energy  field,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  understand  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  coal  prices.  Regular  and  continuing 
analyses  are  particularly  Important  In  view  of 
major  complicating  factors,  such  as  the  ef- 
fect of  any  strip  mining  legislation. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  more  pressing 
at  the  moment,  why  we  must  correct  this 
situation  Immediately.  Consumers  from  my 
state  and  many  others  are  beset  by  staggering 
Increases  In  their  electricity  bills.  They  want 
to  know  what  is  happening  and  why,  and 
they  deserve  answers. 

This  amendment  will  promote  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  electric  utility  situation. 
Electric  utilities  now  account  for  about  70 
percent  of  the  coal  market.  Almost  40  percent 
of  the  electricity  generated  In  the  United 
States  In  1973  was  based  on  coal.  Obviously, 
the  average  increase  between  September,  1973, 
and  September,  1974,  of  almost  200  percent 
In  coal  spot  market  prices  and  about  45 
percent  in  contract  prices  could  have  had 
a-  direct  relationship  to  many  consumers' 
skyrocketing  electricity  bUls.  They  deserve  a 
continuing  monitoring  of  coal  prices,  and  an 
analysis  now  to  assess  and  evaluate  the  price 
Increases  which  have  already  occurred. 

This  Amendment  does  not  try  to  bias  in 
any  way  the  recommendations  FEA  may  make 
after  it  reviews  the  coal  price  situation.  It 
is  designed  solely  to  correct  the  present  lack 
of  attention  to  coal  pricing  and  other  energy 
pricing  developments,  relative  to  prices  in 
the  energy  Industries  subjected  to  direct 
government  controls. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  All  this  provides  for  is 
an  assessment  and  a  recommendation 
after  investigation,  a  stipulation  so  far  as 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  is 
concerned. 
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I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  approval. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  the  vote  on  this  bill  will  occur 
at  10:45  a.m.,  and  all  Senators  should 
be  so  advised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  wUl  follow  immedi- 
ately the  vote  on  cloture,  and  it  will 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  on  issue  1. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  mean  then  the  vote 
on  the  Hatfield  amendment.  It  is  the 
other  way  around. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  tell  us  the  situation  on  the  vot- 
ing tomorrow  just  to  make  certain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  10:30 
the  first  rollcall  vote,  the  yeas  and  nays, 
will  occur  on  lines  7  through  12  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166,  the  New  Hampshire 
election  ciispute,  to  be  followed  imme- 
diately, back  to  back,  by  the  final  vote 
on  the  bill  presently  before  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Which  will  be  a  10- 
minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
ute rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  can 
be  more  accurately  described  as  the  "Oil 
Importers  Relief  Act."  Under  the  guise 
of  allocating  oil  supplies,  this  is  legisla- 
tion which  rewards  those  who  increase 
their  imports  of  foreign  oil  and  which 
penalizes  those  who  have  developed  do- 
mestic oil  resources.  Under  the  guise  of 
"protecting  the  independence,"  we  have 
a  system  of  regulations  which  requires 
independent  refiners  to  pay  major  oil 
companies  for  the  so-called  "entitle- 
ment" to  process  domestic  oil— oil  which 
In  some  cases  could  not  be  processed  by 
major  oil  company  refineries.  Under  the 
guise  of  "protecting"  the  consumer,  we 
have  created  a  subsidy  system  whereby 
consumers  outside  of  the  Northeast  pay 
part  of  the  fuel  costs  for  the  Northeast 
consumers.  In  plain  language,  the  act — 
which  Is  proposed  to  be  extended — Is  a 
political  giveaway  program  which,  like 
all  Federal  welfare  programs,  takes  away 
from  some  in  order  to  give  to  others.  In 
this  case,  the  welfare  recipients  are  the 
foreign  oil  importers,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies who  "sell  entitlements,"  and  the 
Northeast  consumers.  The  major  victim, 
however.  Is  not  the  domestic  producer, 
the  independent  refiner  who  has  to  "buy 
entitlements,"  or  the  consumer  outside 
the  Northeast.  The  major  victim  is  the 
United  States. 

Our  efforts  to  decrease  U.S.  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  are  being  undermined  by 
this  act.  The  Implications  for  the  econ- 
omy, and  for  our  foreign  policy  are 
obvious. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  he  stated: 
The  EPAA  (Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act)  also  creates  such  Inflexibility  In 
FEA's  price  control  program  that  conslder- 
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ENTITLEMENT  POSITION 


Reporting  firm,  short  name 


Old  oil 
adjusted 
receipts 


Issued 


Required 
to  buy 


Required 
to  sell 


MARCH  1975 

A-Johnson o 

*"ie'*-- '.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.  43.816 

Jmer-Petrofina 1,497  587 

Amerada-Hess 3,850,285 

;"«>«> _ 11, 761, 300 

;P« 332,273 

ffo 5.985,458 

^fiwa 40816 

Asamera \\  172 

Jst'la'"! """"""  2, 493;  037 

I'H 27, 195 

Myo" 29, 556 

f**^" 344, 532 

S*"  — - 1, 860 

Calumet g 

S^"!' -"-"II"'""""  53.625 

Caribou 7]  543 

SS'^Pli" IIIIIIIIIIIIII  2, 16i;064 

Si'.'rtef 751,829 

W 3,884.118 

uaibome gg^  074 


98,633 

40.504 

1,833,943 

6,  418,  488 

8, 987, 493 

465,  821 

6,092,224 

60,523 

19,546 

3, 627, 952 

122.919 

38,419 

296, 953 

1,592 

19,808 

44,799 

69, 174 

1,558.033 

971.  371 

2. 854, 502 

48.016 


0 

3,312 

0 

0 

2, 773, 807 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47,579 

268 

0 

8,826 

2.469 

603, 031 

0 

1,  029. 616 

42, 058 


98, 633 

0 

336, 356 

2, 568, 203 

0 

133, 548 

106, 766 

19. 707 

8.374 

1, 134. 915 

95.724 

8,863 

0 

0 

19, 808 

0 

0 

219, 54^ 
0 
0 


able  disincentives  to  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction are  created. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Moreover,  certain  FEA  allocation  programs 
which  are  directly  or  Indirectly  mandated 
by  EPAA  tend  to  frustrate  the  goal  of  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  oU. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  time  to  end  this 
"Project  Dependence"  policy  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  urge  defeat  of  this  extension. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  more  com- 
pletely analyze  the  amount  of  dollar 
subsidy  Involved  In  the  EPAA,  I  ask  that 
data  on  costs  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

NET  VALUE  OF  ENTITLEMENTS  BY  REGION, 

FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH  1975 

(In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Region 


February 


March 


5  mos., 

November 

through 

March 


Northeast 126.5  38.3  159  3 

Pacific  Coast —11.2  3.8  —14  0 

Other  areas -15.3  -42.0  -145.2 

'  Includes  $754,663  in  adjustments  (or  product  importers 
from  previous  months.  The  entire  amount  of  adjustments  in 
product  importers'  entitlements  in  February  benefited  the 
Northeast 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Idaho,  for  example,  pays  an  an- 
nualized cost  of  over  $1  million,  due  to 
entitlements.  States  such  as  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  benefit  from  the  entitle- 
ments program — New  Jersey,  over  $2 
million,  and  New  York,  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 

In  addition,  we  should  look  closely  at 
the  list  of  entitlements,  to  see  exactly 
which  companies  benefit  and  which  lose. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entitle- 
ments lists  for  March  and  April,  1975,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  term  "Required  to  Sell"  is  mis- 
leading. This  so-called  "requirement"  is 
a  major  benefit,  allowing  companies  such 
as  Amerada-Hess,  Standard  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Ashland  OU  to  force  their  com- 
petitors to  subsidize  the  cost  of  their  Im- 
ported oil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Reporting  firm,  short  name 


Old  oil 
adjusted 
receipts 


Issued 


Clark 653,874  929,750 

Coastal 1,782,889  1,267,804 

Conooc 4.299.167  3,580,944 

Corco 0  1,204.677 

CRA-Farmland 555,966  490,487 

Cross 10,975  39.529 

Crown 755,002  865,291 

Crystal-Oil 92.659  67,058 

Crystal-Ref 24,296  32,243 

Delta 554,850  573,258 

Diamond 683,507  528.639 

Dorchester 4,323  7,513 

Eddy 34,810  39,913 

Edginton-Oil 453.932  175,054 

Edgington-Oxn 8.318  13,844 

Evangeline 42,195  27,682 

Exxon 10,192,395  10,930,470 

Farmers-Un 134,758  390.925 

Fletcher 259,624  197,642 

Flint 10,789  8,431 

«>ary 1,481  75.759 

Getty 461,782  890,945 

Giant 4,228  6,356 


Required 

Required 

tabuy 

to  sell 

0 

275, 876 

515.085 

0 

718. 223 

0 

0 

1, 204, 677 

65, 479 

0 

0 

28. 554 

0 

110.289 

0 

159.717 

0 

7.947 

0 

18.408 

154.868 

0 

0 

3.190 

0 

5,103 

278, 878 

0 

0 

5.526 

14.513 

0 

0 

738. 075 

0 

256. 167 

61,982 

0 

2,358 

0 

0 

74,278 

0 

429, 163 

0 

2.128 
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Reporting  firm,  short  name 


Juhj  lit,  1975 


Old  oil 
adjusted 
receipts 


Issued 


Required 
to  buy 


Gtadleux .  92  g42 

Golden-Eagl« I  2O8!  808 

Gaum 0 

Gulf.  I. "I"  10.841,712 


Guif-Sts 

Hiri 

Howell 

Hunt , 

Indiana-Fann. 

J4W 

Kentucky 


21.954 
-17,456 
942,  953 
214,964 
139. 287 
42,768 

1,312 

Kerr-McGee 2,383  241 

.•^oc.'' 516]  789 

Lagloria 559.010 

LaReside 3  537 

Laketon 42,901 

Little-Amer 236,347 

Macmillan 69  020 

Maratfion 3, 165' 462 

Mafion 82,905 

Mid-Amer g  030 

Mid-Tex 47, 155 

Midland 130  951 

Mobil 8,124,871 

Mohawk 472  703 

Monsanto 264  608 

Morrison 3^654 

Mountaineer 2  239 

Murpfiy 1,220!  338 


N-Amer-Petro. 

Natl-Coop 

Navajo 

New-Engl-Petro 

Newhall 

Norco 

Northland , 

OKC , 

Pasco 

Pennzoil... 


52,355 

658,  437 

413, 663 

0 

50,042 

15,380 

0 

361,213 

920, 665 

616, 170 


Phillips 3,538,942 

" 11,262 

93,244 

395,077 

9,757 

0 

488.677 

-3, 854 

7,753 

4,831 

209,  576 

0 


Pioneer 

Pleateu 

Pride 

Quaker-St. . 
Road-Oil... 
Rock-Island 
Saber- Tex.. 
Sabre-Cal.. 
Sage-Creek. 
San-Joaquin 
Seminole... 

Shell '.'.'.'.'..'.      11, 017, 756 

Skelly.. 904,495 

So-Hampton._ 99846 

Socal 8, 679!  000 

Sohio 3,323,045 

Somersfe q 

Sound ""IIIII"  58.  733 

Southland 362.436 

Sunland g  495 

Sunoco II'I        6,  022!  438 

Tenneco 1,149.889 

Tesofo 1.023.474 

Te»aco .■ jl.  212.  099 


Texas-Asph. 

Texas-City... 

The-Refinery. 

Thriftway 

Thunderbird.. 

Tonkawa 

Toro 

Total-Leonard. 


1.008 

871.608 

81. 583 

21.308 

138.696 

23.  764 

459,  462 

„  .      „..        107.746 

Union-Oil 6  604  214 


Union-Texas 

Untd-lnd.. 

Untd-Ref 

US-Oil.... 

Vickers... 

Vulcan 

Warrior. . 

West-Coast 

Western... 

Winston... 

Wireback.. 

Witco 

Yefter 


168. 707 

0 

226.  954 

53. 032 

310.000 

0 

45.  926 

-65, 467 

-8.054 

71, 735 

0 

129. 558 

0 


128, 804 
118,440 
180, 225 
8,  984. 591 
21.  767 
395. 268 
569.  217 
152.208 
234, 177 
47.  301 
5.926 
1. 658.  065 
1, 184,  910 
370,  325 
36,541 
105, 679 
236, 447 
172, 176 
3,  090, 706 
147, 155 
38,364 
59,550 
117,065 
7,  379, 070 
488,264 
266, 978 
8.360 
3.440 
1,041,109 
60,939 
642,837 
387,596 
681,951 
88,418 
19, 310 
275 
307, 820 
672,944 
573, 592 
4,121,338 
10,972 
69, 493 
372, 953 
233.  368 
18.387 
388,  938 
0 
17.963 
4.933 
201.  663 
35,  265 
10,317.601 
837. 649 
95. 368 
8.  860.  033 
3.  977.  934 
38.156 
3.876 
356,115 
102. 327 
5,  989.  092 
1. 158.  920 
708.  451 
11.390.278 
21. 169 
886.656 
161.  087 
29.  592 
155,  278 
56.066 
455.  033 
491.  773 
5.  090.  005 
127,  665 
9.655 
484,166 
101.  835 
384,252 
31,  897 
34. 075 
43, 141 
117.078 
207, 483 
1,004 
159, 273 
997 


0 
900,368 
0 
1. 857, 121 
187 
0 
373,  736 
62,756 
0 
0 
0 
725, 176 
0 
188,685 
0 
0 
0 
0 
74,756 
0 
0 
0 
13,886 
745, 801 
0 
0 
0 
0 
179, 229 
0 
15,600 
26,067 
0 
0 
0 
0 
53,393 
247, 721 
42, 578 
0 
290 
23, 751 
22, 124 
0 
0 
99,739 
0 
0 
0 
7,913 
0 
700, 155 
66,846 
4,478 
0 
0 
0 
54,  857 
6,321 
0 
33,346 
0 
315, 023 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4,429 
0 
1, 513, 309 
41, 042 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
11,851 
0 

0     ' 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Required 
to  sel 


ToUl 

APRIL  1975 


A-Johnson 7g,  150 

Allied 70, 589 

Amer-Petrofin» 1, 686, 034 

Amerada-Hess 2,198  139 

Anioco 10,  777,  564 


Apco 

Arco 

Arizona.. 
Asmera.. 
Ashland. 

Bay 

Bayou... 
Beacon.. 
C.  &  H.. 
Calumet.. 
C«ml.... 
Caribou.. 


310.002 

1, 499,  471 

39,  576 

4.711 

',  384, 976 

24.564 

36,876 

281,514 

1,901 

0 

61,822 

66,122 


155,071 

74,  422 

1,917,471 

4,  903.  966 

10.  535, 607 

427, 672 

6,  083,  340 

SI,  217 

19.718 

3. 218. 435 

77.  422 

43.995 

245,  972 

1,950 

52,717 

50,995 

73,188 


0 
0 

0 
0 
241, 957 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35, 542 
0 
0 

10.827 
0 


35,962 
180. 22^ 

0 
412,  n* 

0 

94,  890 
4,533 
4,614 

668,  I2I 

33.00* 

62,778 

lOO 

103, 156 

64, 25? 
30, 33* 
12, 295 

0 

15,561 

2,370 

4,706 

1.201 

0 

8,584 

0 

0 

681,951 

38, 376 

3,930 

275 

0 

0 

0 

582,396 

0 

0 

0 

223,611 

1,838 

0 

3,854 

10, 210 

102 

0 

35, 265 

0 

0 

0 

181,033 

654.  889 

38.156 

0 

0 

93,832 

0 

9,031 

0 

178, 179 

20, 161 

15,048 

79.  504 

8.284 

16.  582 

32. 302 

0 

384. 027 

0 

0 

9.655 

257, 194 

48.803 

24. 252 

31,  897 

0 

108, 608 

125, 132 

135,  748 

1,004 

29,715 

997 


Reporting  firm,  short  name 


Old  oil 
adjusted 
receipts 


Issued 


2, 668, 846 
961, 758 

4, 092, 573 

79,902 

913, 247 


145, 037, 323     145,037,323       13,924,886         13,924,886 


76, 917 

3,833 

231.  437 

I.  705,  827 

0 

117,670 

583,869 

41, 641 

15.007 

853,  459 

52, 858 

7,119 

0 

49 

32, 717 

0 

7,066 


Champlin 
Charter. . 

Cifp) 

Claiborne. 
Clark.... 

Coastal 1,489,230 

Conoco 4, 142, 101 

Corco 0 

Cra-Farmjand .1'.'.'.'  464  760 

Cross 121536 

Crown.       762,200 

Crystal-Oil 132,012 

Crystal-Ref 21  740 

g«lta 605^178 

Diamond 646,848 

Dorchester 1  527 

Eddy... 41^593 

Edgington-Oil 617,373 

Edgington-Oxn 7  413 

Evangeline 42  027 

Etxon _ 13,385,' 189 

Farmers-Un 219  470 

"e'chef 283]  874 

Flint 11,701 

Ga[y 1,684 

Getty.... 513,072 

Giant 19,104 

Gladieux... 76,689 

Golden. Eagle 191, 214 

Guam 0 

II  147  « 

Gult-Sts 

Hiri 

Howell 

Hunt 

Indiana-Farm 

J  «W  

Kentucky 

Kerr-McGee 2, 542'6i3 

Koch 671,013 

Lagloria 546,293 

Lakeside 11,951 

Laketon 59,932 

Little-Amer 209,  909 

Macmillan 159'  262 

Marathon... 3,761, 102 


Gulf... 11,142,389 

11,055 

0 

834,  426 

123, 135 

152, 801 

49,436 

1,879 


Marion 

Mid-Amer 

Midland 

Mobil 

Mohawk. 

Monsanto 

Morrison 

Mountaineer... 

Murphy 

N-Amer-Petro.. 

Nail-Co-op 

Navajo 

New-Engl-Petro 

Newhall 

Pennzoil 

Phillips 

Pioneer 

Placid 

Plateau 

Pride 

Quaker-St 

Road-Oil 

Rock-Island 

Saber-Tex 

Sabre-Cal 

Sage-Creek 

San-Joaquin 

Seminole 


77, 160 

5,756 

150, 432 

8, 223,  435 

549,  255 

317,  220 
2,895 
2,113 

1, 176,  540 

88, 019 

609, 151 

354,  715 

0 

74, 040 

539, 594 

2,932,280 

8,413 

398,  726 

105,  466 

318,  572 
9,633 

0 

422, 925 

94,196 

4,788 

5,495 

195, 316 

0 

Shell 13,287,410 

Skelly 864,429 

So-Hampton 53,  43g 

Socal  8,256,000 

Sohio 2,878,764 

Somerset 0 

Southland 323, 328 

Sunland 203.  499 

Sunoco 3,093  359 

Tenneco 1,033.788 

Tesoro 1, 128. 516 

Texaco 12,630,351 


Texas-Asph. 
Texas-City... 
The  Refinery. 

Thriftway 

Thunderbird. 

Tonkawa 

Total-Leonard. 


1,840 
911, 197 
171,  794 
24,  324 
156, 098 
28, 527 
183,501 

Union-Oil 7,099,594 

Union-Texas 

Untd-Ref 

US-Oil '.'.'.'.. '.V. 

Vickers 

Vulcan I 

Warrior.. 

West-Coast 

Western 

Winston 

Wireback 

Wilco 

Yetter '    "" 


257, 509 

249,  278 

190.  320 

327. 833 

0 

33,  579 

60, 454 

12, 041 

54,118 

0 

159, 394 

0 


1, 696, 008 
973, 226 
2.  976.  341 
84.  875 
1.  006, 677 
1,  274,  928 
3. 825.  760 
1.  132.  609 
760,  289 
54.590 
867,  958 
182,  995 
30.951 
553, 410 
651.  754 
8.654 
40.  500 
211.774 
14,279 
31,012 
11,605,012 
234,  443 
165,  372 
10,  913 
66, 134 
811,117 
25,  584 
125,  026 
185,980 
354,  446 
9,  604,  266 
3,196 
334,  187 
419,  032 
204, 100 
241,019 
64.805 
5.868 
1,  767,  592 
1,085,796 
390,  489 
27,  055 
81,  559 
248,  854 
176, 320 

3,  2%,  083 
238,  994 

35,  845 

179.615 

7.  612.  009 

490. 637 

280. 725 

7.205 

3,853 

1,056,8«5 

61.  290 

561,  952 

275.  541 

723,  357 

120,  730 

625, 826 

4,  245,  734 

12,  291 

321, 757 

86,568 

502,  392 

260,  380 

2,471 

381.  779 

98.  595 

18,386 

5,446 

186, 073 

40,  340 

10, 620, 664 

904,  742 

74.  490 

9.  057.  676 

3,  560.  394 

40.  371 

311.600 

201,  547 

3.  351,  946 

1.135.668 

781. 720 

13.  487.  212 

24. 040 

918.  968 

267. 718 

45. 612 

143. 642 

50.  653 

404.  304 

5. 174.  721 

146.308 

481,  728 

148,628 

424. 083 

25.  955 

31,459 

1.317 

56. 014 

210.  566 

1.440 

213.951 

1.013 


Required 
to  buy 


972, 838 
0 
1,116,232 
31,027 
0 
214, 302 
316,341 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
51, 768 
0 
0 
1,9093 
405, 599 
0 
11,015 
1,778,177 
0 
118,502 
788 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5,234 
0 
1,  538, 123 
5,859 
0 
415,  394 
0 
0 
0 
0 
774,  421 
0 
155,  804 
0 
0 
0 
0 
465,019 
0 
0 
0 
611,426 
58,  618 
36,495 
0 
0 
119,655 
26,  729 
47,199 
79, 174 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
76, 969 
18, 828 
0 
0 
0 
41, 146 
0 
0 
49 
9,243 
0 
2, 666,  746 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
11,728 
1,952 
0 
0 
346,  796 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12, 456 
0 
0 
1,  924,  875 
111,201 
0 
41,696 
0 
0 
2,120 
59, 137 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Required 
to  sell 


1, 


0 
11,468 
0 
0 
93,430 
0 
0 
,132,609 
295,529 
42.054 
105.758 
50,983 
9,211 
0 
4,906 
10, 181 
0 
0 
6,866 
0 
0 
14, 973 
0 
0 
64,450 
298,045 
6,480 
48, 337 
0 
354,446 
0 
0 
334, 187 
0 
80,965 
88,218 
15,364 
3,989 
0 
414, 783 
0 
15,104 
21,627 
38,945 
17,058 
0 
161,834 
30,089 
29, 185 
0 
D 
0 
4,310 
1,740 
0 
0 
0 
0 
723, 357 
46,690 
86, 232 
1,313,454 
3,878 
0 
0 
183,820 
250,474 
2,471 
0 
4,399 
13,598 
0 
0 
40,340 
0 
40,313 
21,052 
801,676 
661,630 
40, 371 
0 
0 
258.  587 
101,880 
0 
856,861 
22,200 
7,791 
95, 924 
21, 288 
0 
22, 126 
220, 803 
0 
0 
232, 450 
0 
96.250 
25,955 
0 
0 
43. 973 
156,448 
1,440 
54,557 
1,013 
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ToW- 148,558,842      148,558,842       14,970,170         14,970,170 


SPECIAL  HEALTH  REVENUE  SHAR- 
ING ACT  OP  1975— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  66  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford >  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  66)  to  amend  title  vni  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  that 
title  fpr  nurse  training  and  to  revise  and 
extend  programs  of  health  revenue  shar- 
ing and  health  services  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
all  the  conferees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  11,  1975,  at  p. 
22385.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  printing  require- 
ment be  waived.  I  understand  this  is  a 
routine  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Senate/House 
conferees  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  provisions  of  S.  66,  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing and  Health  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Health  Services  Act  of  1975.  Indeed,  the 
Senate  version  of  S.  66,  which  passed 
this  body  on  April  10  by  a  vote  of  77  to 
14,  and  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
which  passed  unanimously  on  June  5, 
were  very  nearly  identical  except  with 
respect  to  authorization  levels  for  the 
programs  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
have  accepted  the  House  authorization 
levels  with  only  a  minor  adjustment  in 
the  area  of  nurse  training,  and  one  with 
respect  to  family  planning.  The  effect  of 
these  authorization  figures  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  bill  by  almost  $500  mil- 
lion. The  original  Senate-passed  bill 
would  have  authorized  a  total  of  $2.5 
billion.  This  conference  report  author- 
izes just  over  $2  million — and  it  in- 
cludes $46  million  for  the  national 
health  service  corps  which  was  not  even 
included  in  the  original  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  extends  for  2 
years,  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year 
1977,  support  to  existing,  established 
DREW  programs  whose  legislative  au- 
thority has  already  expired.  It  con- 
tinues support  for  some  600  community 
mental  health  centers  across  the  coun- 
try, over  100  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters, scores  of  migrant  health  projects, 
and  a  variety  of  State  public  health 
programs.  It  also  extends  critical  f  imding 
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to  our  nation's  schools  of  nursing  and 
to  the  physicians  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals who  are  sent  into  our  Nation's 
rural  communities  by  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  Over  96  percent 
of  all  the  funds  authorized  in  this  bill 
extend  such  existing  established  pro- 
grams as  these.  Less  than  4  percent  of 
these  dollars,  some  $73  milUon,  are 
devoted  to  "new  programs"  such  as 
start-up  grants  for  home  health  services, 
diagnostic  and  blood  separation  centers 
for  hemophilia  sufferers,  rape  preven- 
tion and  control,  and  hypertension 
screening. 

The  Senate/House  conferees  have  re- 
viewed each  of  the  existing  programs 
extended  by  S.  66  from  a  perspective  of 
what  minimum  authorizations  are  re- 
quired to  keep  vital  program  efforts  mov- 
ing in  these  difficult  economic  times.  Last 
December,  the  President  pocket-vetoed 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  the  Health 
Services  Act  of  1974.  Those  two  measures, 
which  were  identical  in  substance  with 
the  measure  I  bring  before  the  Senate 
today,  had  far  higher  authorization 
levels  and  would  have  been  far  more 
costly.  In  fact,  they  would  have  author- 
ized nearly  $500  million  more  than  this 
conference  report  authorizes.  In  an  effort 
to  compromise  with  the  President,  and 
to  enable  him  to  sign  this  measure  into 
law,  the  Senate  corvferees  have  accepted 
these  lower  authorization  levels.  We  have 
cut  them  to  the  very  bone.  The  author- 
ization levels  that  are  included  in  this 
measure  are  barely  adequate  to  keep 
these  existing  programs  fimctioning. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  accept  this  compromise  and  sign  S. 
66  into  law.  The  programs  that  are  fund- 
ed here  serve  mostly  Americans  who  are 
poor  or  living  on  fixed  incomes.  They  are 
the  Americans  who  are  already  most  dis- 
astrously affected  by  inflation  and  un- 
employment in  our  society.  During  the 
summit  conference  on  the  economy  last 
fall,  delegate  after  delegate  in  the  health 
area  emphasized  how  cuts  to  health  pro- 
grams would  result  in  doubling  the  bur- 
den of  Americans  who  are  already  suffer- 
ing the  most  from  our  economic  prob- 
lems. They  urged  that  these  programs, 
in  fact,  be  expanded.  Our  compromise 
proposal  to  the  President  would  permit 
the  programs  to  continue  essentially  at 
their  fiscal  year  1975  levels  of  operation, 
with  minimal  new  commitments.  These 
authorizations  have  been  so  delayed  that 
it  has  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  the  programs.  I  urge  the  President 
to  sign  this  bill. 

Of  course,  this  bill  is  only  authorizing 
legislation.  It  does  not  appropriate  funds. 
Our  committee  has  long  insisted  that  an 
authorization  figure  represents  our  best 
estimates  of  the  need  and  the  practical 
potential  in  a  particular  program  area. 
It  does  not  represent  what  must  be  ap- 
propriated— that  can  only  be  deter- 
mined in  the  appropriation  and  budget 
processes  where  the  overall  picture  is  ap- 
parent, and  where  trade-offs  have  to  be 
made  between  programs.  What  we  are 
bringing  today  in  these  authorization 
figures  is  an  estimate  of  what  minimal 
funding  levels  would  keep  these  pro- 
grams alive  and  functioning  during  these 


hard  economic  times.  If  the  administra- 
tion wishes  to  debate  any  of  these  num- 
bers further,  I  hope  they  will  do  it  in  the 
context  of  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  details  of  S.  66  and 
other  provisions  are  eniunerated  in  the 
conference  report  and  statement  of  man- 
agers. I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4035  BY  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4035  relating  to  energy 
policy,  may  be  filed  by  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
S.  1513 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  allowed  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  the  report  on  S.  1513, 
the  Regional  Development  Act  of  1975, 
together  with  additional  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EASING  THE  IMPACT  OF  CLANDES- 
TINE GRAIN  DEALS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  staff  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  confirmed 
that  the  Soviets  were  negotiating  with 
grain  exporters  over  several  million  tons 
of  grain,  some  or  all  of  which  could  come 
from  this  year's  American  grain  harvest. 

Following  our  confirmation  of  these 
negotiations,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment said  that  there  had  been  discus- 
sions by  American  companies  with  the 
Soviets  on  purchasing  10  million  tons  of 
grain. 

I  remain  concerned  that  a  foreign  na- 
tion can  buy  large  amounts  of  American 
grain  products  without  the  knowledge  of 
American  fanners  and  consLimers.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  continue  to  do 
business  this  way — especially  since  the 
catastrophic  experiences  resulting  from 
the  Russian  grain  deal  of  1972. 

Today,  I  sent  telegrams  to  both  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
aimed  at  developing  information  that 
would  ease  the  impact  of  clandestine 
grain  deals. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Kissinger  to 
report  to  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  how  much  the  Soviets 
will  be  buying  as  a  result  of  his  discus- 
sions with  them.  I  also  asked  If  there 
exists  any  understanding  between  our 
country  and  the  Russians  as  to  the  total 
purchases  of  grain  to  be  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Butz  to  make 
public  daily  instead  of  weekly  sales  of 
grain  in  excess  of  100.000  tons  to  foreign 
nations. 
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We  must  protect  our  farmers  and  con- 
s^zme^s  from  the  disadvantages  they 
would  suffer  from  a  major  grain  buy  ac- 
complished without  their  timely  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  telegrams  to  Secretaries 
Kissinger  and  Butz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

„        „  Jui-T  14,  1975. 

Hon.  HZNRT  A.  KiSSINCEH, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  B.C. 

There  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
speculation  over  the  quantity  or  gram  the 
Soviets  will  b©  buying  from  the  International 
Gram  Market.  The  Agriculture  Department 
has  estimated  that  weather  conditions  will 
result  in  a  Soviet  grain  shortfall  of  possibly 
as  much  as  20  million  tons. 

Please  provide  the  permanent  subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  by  noon  tomorrow  a  re- 
port answering  the  following  questions- 

( 1 )  How  much  grain  are  the  Russians  seek- 
ing in  the  International  Grain  Market  and 
how  much  from  the  United  States? 

(2)  What  Is  the  breakdown  of  the  above 
with  regard  to  feed  grains  and  grains  for  hu- 
man consumption? 

(3)  Does  the  United  States  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  under  which 
m^%f7>!".^°^,°°  ^^  ^P^<='^y  t°  «"'•  Govern- 
S  pircha^^   *'"°"''*  °'  ^"''^  *^«y  '°*«°<1 

«,ivl  II  fi  '^°*®  °"^  Government  Intend  to 
make  that  figure  public? 

wJ.^*  ^  f^^^  *°  agreement  as  to  quantity 

S^urc^»  ■  ^"'  ^"  P*"^*  *^«  Soviet  union 
to  purchase  amounts  In  excess  of  such  quan- 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
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Hon.  Eabl  l.  Btttz.  ""^^  "'  '^'^=- 

Department  of  AgHculture, 
Washington.  B.C. 

a^n"'T*?*,.^'^**°^  ^'^  *^«  '^'J^et  for  grain 
^it,  ''"r*  ^*  ^°"'**  ^J'*  some  ste?^  to 
protect  our  farmers  and  consumers  fronTthe 
disadvantages  they  would  suffer  from  a  malor 

iT^o'^Lre"™'"''"^"  """°"*  ^^^'^  "-" 

sdLuTJL^*  *^**  *^"'"S^  *^ls  period  of 
speculation  over  the  magnitude  of  sales  to 

ment'^nuhH.r  •  *''*'  **"  Agriculture  i^parN 
T^urJ«.  1^  It^"^  ''^"y-  *°^t«»d  of  each 
^ursday,  whether  there  have  been  grain 
sa^  in  excess  of  100,000  tons.  A  more  ttae  y 

Xd^frenX*""''""  ^*^  '^^^^  to^" 
nf^^tf  T^^^""  °^  K^*"!  markets  and  be 
of  great  advantage  to  producers 

«.Lr^"^'J  ^PP'e'^late  your  consideration  and 

Henht  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Permanent 
subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

dk^ncn^,!^^^-  ^'■-  President,  wlU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly 
tain^'th'^ro^^-  ^'-  President.  I  am  cer- 
Sree  witjf  ffJ^^*w-^"^  Americans  will 
a«ree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  that  there  is  need  for  Se 
sort  of  information  he  has  requested.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  last 
y^r.  as  I  understand,  or  2  years  ago 
whenever  it  was 

Mr.  JACKSON.  1972. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  In  1972,  when  the  grain 
deal  was  consummated  that  reciu-s  as  a 
subject  of  continuing  interest,  there  was 
not  at  that  time  any  mechanism — and 
this  Is  my  question  to  my  good  friend 
from  Washington— at  that  time  there 
was  not  any  mechanism  whereby  the 
Government  officially  had  any  way  of 
knowing  what  individually  might  have 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  various 
grain  dealers  of  this  country  and  any 
other  buyers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  fact,  Secretary  Butz  testified  that 
whereas  the  largest  grain  sale  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  occurred  on  or  about 
July  15,  1972,  he  did  not  find  out  about 
it  until  in  September  of  that  year. 

As  a  result  of  investigations,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Department  put  into  effect 
new  regulations  at  our  request,  which  re- 
quire that  where  grain  sales  occur  In- 
volving 100,000  tons  or  more,  the  grain 
companies  must  report  those  transac- 
tions to  the  department  within  24  hours. 
I  have  made  a  further  request  of  the 
grain  companies  and  the  Department 
that  the  grain  companies  also  report 
their  anticipated  sales.  Unless  all  of  these 
facts,  Mr.  President,  are  out  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  unless  he  knows  that 
there  are  these  huge  sales  coming  up, 
the  farmer  may  be  selling  his  grain  and 
other  related   crops  at   an   inequitable 
price.  He  ought  to  know  as  precisely  as 
he  can  what  the  volume  of  sales  will  be. 
so  he  can  make  a  decision  as  to  what  he 
is  going  to  sell  his  product  for. 

Likewise,  this  kind  of  Information  will 
present  a  runaway  situation  which  could 
be  harmful  to  the  American  consumers, 
all  of  which  occurred  in  1972  because  of 
the  lack  of  proper  procedures. 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  comments 
here  this  afternoon,  and  for  the  sug- 
gested approach. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  provided  some  very 
important  information  for  Senators  this 
afternoon  in  detailing  what  the  proce- 
dures were  and  what  they  are  now  as  they 
have  been  changed  and  amended. 

I  must  say  that  as  to  reporting  an- 
ticipated sales,  that  probably  gets  a  little 
bit  hairy  or  tricky,  because  it  is  like  an 
old  friend  of  mine  who  took  his  cattle 
to  market,  and  when  he  came  back  from 
Omaha  a  couple  of  v/eeks  later,  I  asked 
him  how  he  did,  and  he  said.  "Well.  I 
didn't  get  quite  as  much  as  I  expected  to, 
but  I  really  did  not  expect  to,  anyway." 
Mr.  JACKSON.  My  friend  wiU  agree 
that  the  important  thing  here  is  full  dis- 
closure, so  that  there  Is  no  insider  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  Indeed  I  do  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  danger  of  corrup- 
tion and  insider  information,  and  its  Im- 
pact on  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  consumer,  could  be  devastat- 
ing. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  certain  that  many 
would  join  with  me.  and  hopefully  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would,  in  be- 
lieving that  there  may  indeed  be  very 
good  reason  for  substantial  grain  sales 
to  foreign  countries  this  year,  not  alone 
to  minimize  the  devastation  that  other- 
wise would  result  insofar  as  people  are 
concerned  from  drought  In  other  parts  of 
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the  world,  but  as  well  to  handle  what 
could  very  well  be  a  bumper  crop 

I  understand  the  prospects  for  croDs 
are  not  as  good  as  they  were  3  or  4  weeks 
ago.  I  think  some  part  of  the  north  cen- 
tral part  of  the  United  States,  North  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota,  have  had  some  dev- 
astating floods,  which  I  understand  mav 
have  damaged  their  wheat  crop  there 
very  substantially.  Eariy  reports  were 
that  It  could  have  been  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  as  much  as  $1.5  billion,  but  it 
may  be  that  there  has  been  some  reao- 
praisal  of  that  amount. 

Nevertheless.  I  guess  we  have  a  very 
good  prospect  for  a  bumper  com  cron- 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr  JACKSON.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. Mr.  President:  and  likewise  in 

the  area  of  wheat,  we  have,  of  course 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Are  the  prospects  good 
In  Washington? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  prospcts  are  good 
m  Washington.  The  grain  crop.  I  think 
as  a  whole.  looks  much  better  than  a  year 
ago.  and  obviously  we.  in  accordance  with 
our  tradition  in  these  areas,  want  to  ex- 
port as  much  as  we  can  consistent  with 
our  own  needs  and  requirements 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  would  hope  this  in- 
formation could  be  made  available  for 
striking  a  better  balance. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  And  last 
tune,  m  1972,  the  Russians  knew  more 
about  the  American  grain  market  than 
did  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
cause they  had  sent  agents  over  'here 
months  in  advance.  They  mastered  the 
marketplace,  and  so  they  were  able  to 
pull  a  coup.  They  bought  much  of  their 
grain  at  $1.60,  which  was  not  a  fair  price 
in  the  light  of  the  purchases  they  were 
about  to  make,  and  the  price  went  up  to 
$6,  and  they  were  the  beneficiaries  We 
now  know  that  they  later  sold  some  of 
the  grain  that  they  bought  from  us  for 
$1.60  for  some  $5.50  or  $6  a  bushel 

I  wonder  who  are  the  capitalists  and 
who  are  the  Marxists? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Washington  that  despite  the  fact 
that  what  he  says  is  exactly  true,  I  for 
one  would  not  want  to  change  our  mar- 
keting system  for  that  of  the  Russians. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh,  the  Senator  knows 
I  agree  completely.  I  r.m  just  trying  to 
protect  the  marketplace. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  agree  with  my  good 
f nend  from  Washington.  The  fact  is  that 
under  the  Russian  economic  system  they 
were  able,  because  the  purchases  were 
made  by  the  government,  to  put  them  all 
together  and  to  add  them  up.  which  our 
Government  was  imable  to  do.  having  to 
rely  as  It  did  then  and  will  not  have  to 
so  much  in  the  future  on  reports  that 
may  be  late  coming  in;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, It  was  a  fact  that  at  that  time 
the  Russians  knew  better  what  the  over- 
all market  situation  was  in  the  United 
States  than  did  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  completely. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Symington's  order  Is  consummated  to- 
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morrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes each,  and  for  the  purpose  only  of  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  memo- 
rials, petitions,  and  statements  into  the 

RECORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  Mr.  Symington  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.,  with  statements  limited  therein  to 
3  minutes  each.  At  9:30  a.m.,  the  Senate 
wiU  resujne  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 166.  The  pending  question  will  be 
on  the  adoption  of  issue  No.  1,  lines  7 
through  12,  with  a  roUcall  vote  to  occur 
on  that  issue  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 
Immediately  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
vote  the  Senate  will  vote  on  final  passage 
of  S.  1849.  That  will  be  a  rollcall  vote, 
limited  to  10  minutes. 

Following  that  vote,  it  Is  not  clear  at 
this  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  166  or  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1883.  The  general  under- 
standing was,  I  believe,  as  of  last  week, 
that  through  Tuesday  not  to  exceed  2 
hours  would  be  spent  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire dispute  each  day. 

ORDER   FOR   CONSn>ERATION    OF   S.    1883 

I  think  It  would  be  within  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  that  order  if  I  should  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  no  later 
than  11  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  would 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1883, 
a  bill  to  conserve  gasoline  by  directing 


the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  es- 
tablish and  enforce  mandatory  fuel 
economy  performance  standards  for 
new  automobiles  and  light  duty  trucks, 
and  other  purposes,  it  being  stated  on 
last  week  that  as  of  Tuesday  of  this  week 
the  Senate  leadership  woiild  intend  to 
proceed  on  S.  1883  If  S.  1849  has  not  been 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  have  any 
very  clear  understanding  from  Senator 
Hatfield  concerning  the  1  hour  that 
might  be  allocated  to  the  debate  of  the 
New  Hampshire  contest.  I  wonder  if  It 
might  be  stated  that  at  no  later  than  1 
hour  following  the  completion  of  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  Emergency  Allocation 
Act  that  we  would  then  proceed  to  8. 
1883  so  that  In  the  event  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  desire  to  pursue  the 
debate  on  the  New  Hampshire  election 
cQntest  at  that  time,  the  time  would  be 
allocated  and  available  for  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  glad 
the  distinguished  Senator  commented  as 
he  has  because  I  made  an  error  in  com- 
puting the  time.  I  thought  I  was  allow- 
ing an  hour  after  the  final  vote  but. 
indeed,  I  was  not. 

I  will  change  my  request  to  provide 
that  at  no  later  than  the  hour  of  12  noon 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1883,  which  would  allow  for 
1  hour  following  the  second  rollcall  vote. 
I  again  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
That  was  my  intent,  but  I  certainly  was 
not  phrasing  my  request  in  accordance 
with  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So.  Mr. 
President,  rollcall  votes  may  occur  dur- 
ing tomorrow  afternoon.  There  will  be 
two  back-to-back  rollcall  votes  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  first  to  begin  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  the  second  to  follow  im- 


mediately. During  the  afternoon.  rollcaU 
votes  may  occur  on  amendments  to  S. 
1883  and  on  final  passage  thereof,  de- 
pending upon  the  progress  made.  There 
Is  a  time  agrement  on  that  bill  of  4 
hours  for  general  debate  and  1  hour  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  and 
one-half  hour  on  any  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  So  at  least  two  rollcall 
votes  will  occur  tomorrow,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood additional  ones  will  occur. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:26  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  imtll  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  July  15.  1975.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  14  (legislative  day  of  July 
11), 1975: 

In  the  Aih  Force 

The  following  officers  imder  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  G.  Loving,  Jr.,  224-26- 
6728FR  (major  general,  regular  Air  Force). 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Marsh,  312-18-4136FR 
(brigadier  general,  regular  Air  Force).  VS. 
Air  Force. 

In  the  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Btansfleld  Turner,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility conmiensurate  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so 
serving. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  is  able  to  provide  you  in  abund- 
ance for  every  good  work. — n  Corin- 
thians 9:  8. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  Thy 
goodness  to  us  and  for  the  moving  of 
Thy  Spirit  leading  us  toward  the  fel- 
lowship and  the  freedom  that  faithful 
people  find  In  Thee. 

Touch  Thou  our  hearts  that  we  may 
give  as  well  as  receive,  that  we  may 
forgive  as  well  as  be  forgiven,  that  we 
may  seek  to  heal  as  well  as  to  be  healed 
and  that  we  may  endeavor  to  love  as  well 
as  to  be  loved. 

Touch  Thou  our  hands  that  the  work 
we  do  may  give  strength  and  peace,  may 
offer  courage  and  confidence  and  may 
bring  joy  and  life  to  all  who  come  within 
the  circle  of  our  Influence. 

In  this  moment  of  prayer  and  for  this 
day  and  every  day  unite  our  hearts  and 


our  hands  In  our  service  to  Thee  and 
to  oiu:  country;  for  Thy  name's  sake, 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  extend  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  the  provisions  of  the  Offshore 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973  relating  to  the 


shrimp  fishing  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  5710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  for  the  transition  period  fol- 
lowing such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  83.  An  act  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come gains  from  the  condemnation  of  cer- 
tain forest  lands  held  In  trust  for  the  Klam- 
ath Indian  Tribe; 

H.R.  5447.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16.  1971.  as  amended,  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  to  Increase  and  ex- 
tend the  appropriation  authorization  there- 
under: and 
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HM.  5322.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
May  14,  1966,  by  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  other  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  and 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  349.  An  act  to  regulate  commerce,  to  pro- 
tect consumers,  and  to  conserve  energy  by 
"•equirlng  the  disclosure  of  the  energy  char- 
acteristics and  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  of  major  energy-consuming  household 
products  and  automobiles; 

S.  2073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  to  accept 
voluntary  contributions  of  services  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  amending 
section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933  to  clarify  the  authority  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  act  as  custo- 
dians of  individual  retirement  accounts;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  proclamation  of  U.S.  Space 
Observance. 


THE  PASSING  OF  FORMER  CON- 
GRESSMAN LAWRENCE  G.  WIL- 
LIAMS 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Con- 
gressman Lawrence  G.  Williams,  who 
served  in  this  Chamber  from  1966  to 
1974,  died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  61. 

He  represented  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  which  I 
represent,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Prior  to  his  congressional  career,  Larry 
was  an  official  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  for  three  decades.  His  service  to  the 
community  of  Delaware  County  included 
membership  on  the  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission  for  4 
years.  As  a  Republican  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  a  strong  party  leader  in 
predominantly  Republican  Delaware 
County. 

I  personally  knew  Larry  Williams  for 
many  years.  Larry  lived  in  the  same 
community  in  which  I  was  bom  and 
raised,  and  his  contributions  to  both 
Springfield.  Pa.,  and  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  deserve  much  more  re- 
flection than  there  can  be  in  the  time 
remaining  to  me.  I  can  only  express  my 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Margery,  and  two 
children  who  will  most  deeply  feel  this 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Larry  Williams  will  be 
profoundly  missed. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Edgar,  in  an  expression  of  deepest 
sympathy  on  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague,  Lawrence  Williams.  I  got  to 
know  Larry  during  his  8  years  here  In 
the  House  and  particularly,  during  our 
service   together  on  the  Banking  and 


Currency  Committee.  We  worked  to- 
gether on  many  issues  vital  to  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Margery,  and  their  two  lovely 
children. 

We  pray  that  he  who  is  Father  to  uts 
all  may  give  them  strength  and  under- 
standing at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
passing  this  weekend  of  former  Con- 
gressman Lawrence  G.  Williams,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  represented  the 
congressional  district  next  to  mine  from 
1967  through  1974. 

Larry  was  well  known  and  greatly 
admired  in  Delaware  County  which  he 
unselfishly  served  in  so  many  ways.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  served  in  public 
office  for  23  years,  having  held  nimierous 
posts  in  local  government,  and  in  com- 
munity and  civic  affairs.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner of  Springfield  Township  from 
1952  to  1966  and  was  president  of  the 
board  from  1960  to  1966.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Township  Commissioners,  as  a 
member  of  the  policy  committee  of  the 
Perm-Jersey  Transportation  Study  and 
as  a  member  of  Southeast  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority.  He  was  also 
on  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  on  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance.  In 
Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

He  fought  hard  in  Congress  for  the 
principles  In  which  he  believed.  He 
believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
and  was  a  leading  opponent  of  profligate 
Federal  spending.  He  never  forgot  the 
taxpayer  and  the  common  man. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  cochairman  of  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission. 

Larry  was  most  thoughtful  to  give  me 
assistance  and  advice  in  getting  settled 
in  Washington  after  my  election  last 
year.  His  kindness  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

Nancy  joins  me  In  expressing  our 
heartfelt  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Margery,  and  to  his  two  children. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my  remarks 
with  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania fMr.  Edgar)  . 

During  his  entire  service  In  the  Con- 
gress, Larry  Williams  and  I  served  on  the 
same  committee.  I  knew  him  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  able  Member  of  Congress 
dedicating  himself  to  his  community  and 
to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 


Mr.  EDGAR.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  . 

Larry  Williams  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  (Cur- 
rency. I  knew  him  for  all  of  the  years 
that  he  served  in  the  Congress  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Larry  was  a  hard  worker.  He  was  an  in- 
dustrious and  conscientious  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife,  Margery,  whom 
I  knew  very  well.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  in  expressing  my  profound  sor- 
row and  regret  at  the  death  of  our  col- 
league and  my  neighbor,  Larry  Williams. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
Larry  and  his  very  charming  and  gra- 
cious wife,  Marjorie,  took  my  wife  and 
me  under  their  wing.  We  were  operating 
in  a  new  county  that  we  had  not  had 
the  privilege  of  representing  prior  to 
that  time,  and  Marjorie  and  Larry  were 
unfailingly  kind,  gracious,  warm,  and 
hospitable  in  all  they  did. 

In  the  Congress,  while  we  may  not 
have  agreed  on  every  issue,  Larry  was  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  Member.  He 
had  a  deep  set  of  personal  convictions 
as  to  what  he  felt  was  right  for  this 
Nation,  had  he  acted  out  of  that  deep  set 
of  personal  convictions.  He  cherished 
the  dignity  and  Independence  of  the 
Individual. 

As  a  Representative  there  was  no 
problem  of  his  constituency  that  was  too 
big  or  too  small  for  Larry.  He  worked 
tirelessly  and  faithfully  to  represent  his 
constituency  and  was  tenacious  in  going 
to  bat  for  his  people. 

After  more  than  two  decades  of  public 
service,  Larry  Williams  left  us  on  July  13 
at  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
I  understand  the  viewing  will  be  held 
after  7  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  July  16 
at  Michael  Kovacks  Funeral  Home,  530 
W.  Woodland  Ave.,  Springfield,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday  July  17  at  Hancock  Mem- 
orial United  Methodist  Church,  538 
Wosley  Road,  Springfield,  Delaware 
County,  Pa. 

I  join  In  extending  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Margery,  and  to  his  family,  our  very 
profound  sympathy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Lawrence  G.  Williams  leaves  us  with  a 
deep  sense  of  sadness,  and  of  a  void  in 
our  ranks  even  though  Larry  had  ended 
his  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  termination  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

Larry  Williams  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  Pennsylvania— and 
of  this  Nation. 

He  was  a  truly  public-spirited  Amerl- 
can  who  was  not  content  solely  with  sue- 
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cess  in  private  enterprise.  He  served  in 
the  armed  services  of  his  country  in 
World  War  11;  and  over  the  years  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  and  talent  to 
political  and  community  affairs. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  Larry  with 
us  in  the  Congress  for  four  terms.  We 
had  looked  forward  to  more  of  his  bene- 
ficial endeavors  following  his  return  to 
Springfield.  We  will  miss  him. 

I  extend  condolences  and  fullest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Margery,  and  to  the 
family. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  express  my  personal  sorrow  at 
the  news  of  the  death  of  my  friend  and 
former  colleague,  Larry  Williams. 

Just  recently  I  joined  he  and  his  lovely 
wife  Margery  for  dinner.  With  the  fond 
memory  of  that  evening  so  fresh  in  my 
mind  the  sad  news  of  Larry's  death  comes 
most  unexpectedly. 

Larry  Williams  gave  his  all  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  fought  equally  hard 
for  his  convictions  at  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  respected  in  both  places 
and  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  personally 
and  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Margery,  and  his  chil- 
dren whose  loss  so  greatly  exceeds  ours. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  other  Members  of  Congress,  and 
especially  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  in  expressing 
profound  sorrow  at  the  death  of  our  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Honorable  Larry  Wil- 
liams, Delaware  Coimty,  Pa. 

Larry  and  I  entered  the  90th  Congress 
together  in  January  of  1967.  Being 
classmates,  so  to  speak,  I  imagine  I  got 
to  know  him  a  little  faster  and  a  little 
better  than  most  of  his  other  colleagues. 
His  persistence  and  his  drive  when  he 
believed  himself  to  be  In  the  right  were, 
I  would  say,  his  "hallmarks"  as  a  legis- 
lator. I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory 
of  my  8  years'  service  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  many 
occasions  we  had  to  exchange  both  wit 
and  counsel. 

Quite  naturally,  Larry  will  be  missed 
by  many  persons,  and  Mrs.  Eshleman 
and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  wife,  Margery,  and  his  family  in 
their  time  of  grief. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  the  announcement  a  few 
minutes  ago  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Law- 
rence G.  Williams,  our  former  colleague 
from  the  Seventh  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania through  the  90th  to  93d  Congress. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  become 
well  acquainted  with  Larry.  Our  friend- 
ship lasted  through  his  service  in  the 
House  starting  in  1967.  Later  on  his 
lovely  wife,  Margery,  and  my  wife, 
Garry,  became  close  friends.  To  Margery, 
Garry  and  I  extend  our  most  sincere 
sympathy. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  he  was  most  effective  and 
contributed  in  a  most  effective  way  in 
the  drafting  of  important  legislation  in 
the  field  of  housing  and  banking. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  AS  TO  VOTE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
missed  votes  on  roUcall  Nos.  292,  348,  and 
349.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  how  I 
would  have  voted  on  each  of  these  ques- 
tions had  I  been  present. 

TtJESDAY,   JUNE    12,    1975 

Rollcall  No.  292.  An  amendment  to 
H H.  6860,  to  phase  out  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  radial  tires  over  a  5 -year 
period.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

TUESDAY,   JUNE    24,    1975 

RoUcall  No.  348.  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  8122,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
funds  appropriated  in  the  bill  for  the 
Trinity  River  project,  Texas  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  349.  H.R.  8122  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  HOWE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  381  on  Friday,  July  11,  1975,  final 
passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  5546,  Health 
Manpower  Act,  I  was  Inadvertently  ab- 
sent by  reason  of  my  attendance  at  a 
legislative  meeting  on  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capitol.  I  had  earlier  voted  on  all 
amendments  to  this  bill. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  appear  in  the  Record. 


MAJORITY  WHIP  JOHN  J.  McFALL 
SAYS  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  ECONOMY  WILL  HELP  CON- 
GRESS DEAL  WITH  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND  SPUR  RECOVERY 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford  made  some  optimistic  statements 
about  his  economic  policies  over  the 
weekend.  In  effect,  he  was  talking  about 
the  vetoes  with  which  he  cut  down  jobs 
and  housing  legislation. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  affirmative  about  re- 
covery or  the  tragically  high  unemploy- 
ment rate.  That  makes  all  the  more  im- 
portant the  conference  on  the  economy 
the  Speaker  has  arranged  for  July  24 
here  in  the  Capitol. 

Our  panel  will  include  such  outstand- 
ing economists  as  Gardner  Ackley, 
Walter  Heller,  and  Otto  Eckstein — all 
former  members  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers — and  Frank 
Schiff,  chief  economist  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development. 

Our  economy  still  faces  severe  prob- 
lems, and  we  ought  to  be  taking  steps 
to  deal  with  them.  Unemployment,  in 


real  terms,  still  remains  at  about  9  per- 
cent with  8.5  million  persons  out  of  work. 
In  the  construction  Industry,  unemploy- 
ment Is  at  21  percent.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  see  unemployment  no 
lower  than  8  percent  through  1976. 

Our  current  industrial  output  is  $200 
billion  below  what  we  could  be  produc- 
ing. The  stock  market  is  beginning  to 
taper  off  again,  and  credit  is  starting  to 
get  a  little  bit  tight. 

Congress  has  been  doing  its  best  to 
provide  jobs.  Despite  the  President's 
vetoes,  we  have  come  back  to  pass  other 
legislation  t!~at  does  create  some  jobs 
and  authorizes  some  new  housing  pro- 
grams. 

But  we  need  a  full-dress  review  of  the 
performance  of  the  economy  so  that  Con- 
gress can  design  legislation  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again.  That  is  why  the 
Speaker  is  taking  the  initiative  and 
calling  this  conference  on  the  economy. 
We  are  determined  to  do  our  best  for  the 
people. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BASEBALL 
GAME 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  from 
today  in  Baltimore  will  see  another  rout 
of  King  Caucus  at  the  hands  of  Republi- 
can loyalists.  No,  I  am  not  referring  to 
another  veto  override  attempt,  but  to  the 
annual  rollcall  congressional  baseball 
game. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Republicans 
have  won  12  of  the  13  "contests,"  includ- 
ing the  last  11  in  a  row. 

So,  anyone  can  see  that  the  White 
House  is  not  fooling  when  it  proclaims 
that  Republicans  are  champs  in  the  game 
of  "political  hard  ball." 

The  other  side  of  the  aisle  also  claims 
to  have  a  baseball  team.  But  so  far  this 
year  all  we  have  seen  from  the  Demo- 
crats are  screwballs  thrown  at  the  Presi- 
dent, foul  balls  hit  at  the  budget,  and 
curve  balls  tossed  at  the  American  public. 

After  watching  the  Democrats  put  to- 
gether an  energy  program,  in  their  own 
unique  uncoordinated,  slap-dash  fashion, 
I  invite  my  colleagues  and  friends  to 
witness  a  repeat  performance  of  that  de- 
bacle— this  time  on  the  baseball  field — 
when  the  Democrats  try  to  put  together 
a  line-up. 

If  they  ever  take  the  field,  our  oppo- 
nents will  have  to  face  our  new  secret 
weapon — a  pitch  called  the  'veto  ball." 

In  four  practice  sessions  so  far  this 
year,  the  Democrats  have  swung  wildly, 
but  no  matter  how  hard  they  try,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  touch  the  Republican 
veto. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  friends  to 
attend  this  year's  congressional  baseball 
game  for  the  pleasure  and  amusement  of 
watching  King  Caucus  get  defrocked 
again. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
want  to  join  me  in  extending  our  greet- 
ings to  President  Gerald  Ford  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  62d  birthday. 

It  seems  somewhat  surprising,  but 
nonetheless  true,  that  this  is  the  first 
birthday  he  has  celebrated  as  President. 
It  is  a  measure  of  how  decisively  and  ef- 
fectively he  has  assumed  the  reins  of  his 
immense  responsibility  in  the  compara- 
tively short  period  he  has  served  as  our 
President. 

No  man  since  Lincoln  has  taken  ofBce 
under  more  diflQcult  circumstances.  Yet 
in  spite  of  that,  he  has  managed,  through 
dint  of  hard  work,  real  ability,  and  an 
open  and  honest  forthrightness,  to  pro- 
vide real  leadership  for  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  accomplishment 
Is  this:  He  has  restored  to  the  American 
people  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  office  he  holds.  He  has  done 
it  in  part  because  of  his  style,  but  also 
because  he  has  moved  boldly  to  present 
a  program  of  action  to  solve  some  of  our 
most  pressing  problems.  The  rate  of  in- 
flation has  been  dramatically  cut;  the 
economy  is  beginning  to  turn  around: 
foreign  policy  initiatives  are  beginning 
to  show  results;  his  comprehensive  en- 
ergy plans  await  only  our  cooperation 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Those  of  us  In  the  House,  where  he 
served  for  so  many  years,  have  special 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  proud  of  him,  too. 
and  they  like  us,  will  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  him  many  happy 
returns  on  this  day.  and  continued  hap- 
piness for  many,  many  birthdays  to  come. 


July  H,  1975 


table  the  bUl  (H.R.  6950)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Casey,  Shipley,  Giaimo,  McFall,  Yates, 
Evans  of  Colorado,  Roybal,  Roush, 
Mahon,  Coughlin,  Cederberg,  Arm- 
strong, and  Regula. 


APPOINTMEfrr  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  4222,  AMENDING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AND 
THE  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4222)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Limch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  In 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special 
food  service  program  for  children  and 
the  school  breakfast  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  related  to  strengthening 
the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Messrs. 
Andrews   of   North   Carolina,   Lehman, 

RiSENHOOVER,       SiMON.       MOTTL,       HaLL, 

Blouin.  O'Hara,  Zei-eretti,  Miller  of 
Calllomla,  Quie,  Bell,  Eshleman, 
Buchanan,  Pressler,  Goodling,  and 
Jeffords. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6950,  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSLDERAHON 
OF  H.R.  8561,  AGRICULTURE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  595  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  595 
Jtesolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
7  or  rule  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  8561)  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  following  provisions  in  said  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clauses  2  and  6  of  Rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived:  In  title  I— "Agricultural  Pro- 
grams"—beginning  on  page  31,  line  1 
through  page  33.  line  8;  in  title  H— "Rural 
Development  and  Assistance"— beginning  on 
page  50,  line  15  through  page  53,  line  24; 
In  title  in— "Domestic  Pood  Programs"- 
beginning  on  page  55,  line  1  through  page  60 
line  7;  and  title  VI— "General  Provisions"— 
section  609  beginning  on  page  67.  line  1 
through  line  13;  section  611  beginning  on 
page  67,  line  19  through  68,  page  6. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
House  Resolution  595  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  8561  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976  and  the  transition 
period  ending  September  30,  1976. 

House  Resolution  595  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  certain  provi- 
sions In  the  biU  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  6  of 
nUe  21  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— which  prohibit  unau- 
thorized appropriations  and  reapproprla- 
tions — are  waived. 

House  Resolution  595  also  provides 
that  all  points  of  order  against  clause  7 
of  n£e  21— the  3-day  rule— are  waived. 

H.R.  8561  provides  new  obllgational 
and  authority  of  $11,047,263,000  for  agri- 
cultural programs,  rural  development 
and  assistance  programs,  domestic  food 
programs  and  International  programs 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  595  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  8561 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  this 
rule  provides  several  waivers  of  points 
of  order  against  the  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  bill 
H.R.  8561.  In  order  that  this  bill  might 
be  considered  on  the  floor  today,  clause 
7  of  Rule  XXI  Is  waived.  This  is  the 
rule  providing  that  copies  of  the  bill 
and  report  shall  have  been  available  at 
least  3  calendar  days  before  considera- 
tion. In  addition,  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  several  provisions  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  clauses  2 
and  6  of  rule  XXl,  which  deals  with  un- 
authorized appropriations,  legislation  on 
appropriations  bills,  and  reapproprla- 
tions.  To  be  more  specific,  these  provl- 
sions  are  as  follows : 

In  title  I  under  Agricultural  Pro- 
grams — beginning  on  page  31,  line  1 
through  page  33,  line  8.  This  is  the  sec- 
tion on  limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses and  is  legislation  on  appropria- 
tions. In  title  n,  Rural  Development  and 
Assistance,  beginning  on  page  50,  line 
15  through  page  53,  line  24.  This  is  the 
section  on  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service — Agricultural  Con- 
servation program  and  Is  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill.  In  title  HI,  Dom- 
estic Food  programs  beginning  on  page 
55,  hne  1  through  page  60  line  7.  This 
whole  title  does  not  comply  with  the  rule 
on  legislation  on  appropriations,  reap- 
propriations,  and  lack  of  authorization. 
And  in  title  VI  under  general  provisions, 
section  611  beginning  on  page  67.  line 
19  through  page  68,  line  6.  This  Is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill.  Also  un- 
der general  provisions,  section  609.  be- 
ginning on  page  67.  line  1  through  line 
13. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  request  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  (X)MMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  w£is  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  382] 


Abzug 

Esch 

Metcalfe 

Ambro 

Eshleman 

Mills 

Anderson,  m. 

Fish 

Murphy,lll. 

Archer 

Flowers 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Ashley 

Fulton 

Pepper 

Badlllo 

Glalmo 

Poose 

Baldus 

Goldwater 

Railsback 

Baucus 

Gonzalez 

Rlegle 

Bell 

Gude 

Rinaldo 

Blouln 

Hagedorn 

Russo 

Boland 

Harsha 

Scheuer 

Brademas 

Hays,  Ohio 

Shuster 

Brodhead 

Hubert 

Staggers 

Brown,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Stuckey 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hungate 

Symms 

Burton,  John 

Jarman 

Teague 

Burton,  Phillip  Johnson,  Colo. 

Udall 

Clancy 

Karth 

Van  Deerlln 

Cochran 

Landnim 

Vander  Jagt 

Cohen 

Leggett 

Vlgorlto 

Collins.  111. 

Lent 

Wiggins 

Conyers 

McCoUister 

Winn 

Cotter 

McCormack 

Wydler 

Derrick 

McDade 

Young.  Pla. 

Dlggs 

McKinney 

Zablocki 

Dodd 

Mann 

Zeferetti 

Erlenborn 

Matsunaga 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  353 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
July  11,  1975  on  rollcall  No.  381,  final 
passage  of  H.R.  5546,  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1975,  I  was  present  and 
followed  the  customary  procedure  for 
voting  by  electronic  device  and  voted 
aye.  Apparently  through  mechanical 
malfunction  my  vote  was  not  recorded. 
I  ask  that  my  statement  appear  In  the 
Record. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  555,  CONSOLIDATED  FARM  AND 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  555)  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act,  together  with  a  House 
amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Bergland,  de  la  Garza,  Baldus,  English, 
HiGHTOWER,  Bedell,  Nolan,  Waupler, 
Madigan,  and  Kelly. 


AUTHORIZING  OFFICIAL  PICTURES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  FOR  "WE  THE 
PEOPLE" 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  597  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  597 
Resolved,  That  at  a  time  designated  by 
the  Speaker,  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
official  pictures  of  the  House  while  in  actual 
session  for  Inclusion  In  the  new  edition  of 
"We  the  People".  The  pictures  shaU  also  be 
available  for  legitimate  nonprofit  news  and 
educational  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,   1976 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8561)  making  appropri- 
ations for  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8561)  with 
Mr.  Gibbons  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  Va  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
will  be  recognized  for  1'/^  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  experience 
here  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
deal  with  many  of  our  national  pro- 
grams and  policy  matters,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  appropriations.  Now 
that  I  am  next  to  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  in 
length  of  service  on  that  committee,  I 
can  fully  appreciate  the  value  that  we 
find  In  all  the  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  I  still  realize  that  the  bill  we 
have  today  is  the  base  on  which  all  of 
the  others  depend. 

However  big  we  are,  however  wealthy 
we  may  be,  and  however  advanced  our 
economy  may  be,  we  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  remain  basic.  It  is  not  only  that, 
but  history  shows  that  every  depression 
or  recession  that  we  have  had  has  been 
led  off  by  a  drop  in  purchasing  power  at 
the  farm  level. 

AGRICtTLTTTHE 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  few  years  ago 
approximately  50  percent  of  our  people 
were  engaged  directly  In  agriculture — as 


In  Russia  today.  Then,  if  a  farmer  had  a 
series  of  complete  crop  failures,  on  the 
average  it  would  take  7  years  for  him 
to  lose  his  Investment  In  land  and  other 
production  assets. 

Today  there  are  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  people  in  this  country  engaged  In 
agriculture,  with  an  average  investment 
variously  estimated  from  $169,000  to 
$188,000  per  farmer.  Because  of  his  large 
annual  Investment  to  make  a  crop,  the 
risk  of  weather  preventing  him  from  get- 
ting his  expensive  machinery  Into  the 
field  to  cultivate  and  harvest  his  crop,  or 
the  danger  of  his  crop  being  destroyed 
by  insects  and  diseases.  It  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a  farmer  to  lose  the  value  of  his 
land  and  other  assets  in  less  than  a  single 
year.  Despite  these  difficulties,  food  is  still 
the  American  consumer's  best  buy. 

The  farm  labor  once  available  can  no 
longer  be  had.  It  has  been  replaced  by 
heavy  and  expensive  machinery  to  the 
point  that  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
constitute  industry's  largest  market.  As 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  if  the  farmer 
cannot  buy,  the  manufacturer  cannot 
sell,  and  much  of  our  labor  cannot 
work — and  history  shows  that  if  agri- 
culture goes  down  economically,  all  the 
rest  of  our  economy  goes  down  with  it. 

Consumer  programs :  Today,  with  large 
unemployment  and  with  the  increasing 
trend  to  taking  care  of  those  who  are 
found  to  be  needy  as  determined  by  law, 
we  have  demands  before  our  committee 
for  about  $5  bilUon  In  domestic  food  pro- 
grams alone.  These  demands  are  not 
within  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
but  are  provided  by  law.  And,  these  re- 
quests appear  to  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  projected  requirements  for  only  half 
the  next  fiscal  year.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  people  are  being  furnished  Gov- 
ernment food  stamps — stamps  which 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed 
on  imless  the  fewer  than  5  percent  of 
our  people  produce  the  food  needed  to 
honor  them. 

Remember,  it  is  also  this  same  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  people  who  do  the 
most  to  pay  our  debts  abroad.  It  Is  they 
who  provide  food  to  implement  our  for- 
eign policy — and  the  President  has  re- 
cently been  promising  more  food  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  foreign 
consumers. 

Yet  the  funds  carried  in  this  bill  for 
these  food  consumption  programs  are 
many  times  greater  than  funds  provided 
for  programs  to  help  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce our  food  and  fiber  and  protect  our 
land  for  the  future. 

Orderly  marketing:  Under  existing 
law,  orderly  marketing  Is  virtually  not 
available  to  the  farmer  today.  With  In- 
adequate loan  rates  In  most  cases  he 
must  sell  as  soon  as  he  harvests  his  crop, 
thereby  often  depressing  the  market — 
and  the  middlemen  and  processors  reap 
the  benefits  of  later  increases  in  price. 
As  a  result,  private  financial  Institutions 
are  turning  down  an  Increasing  number 
of  farm  loans  to  the  point  where  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  be  re- 
quired In  1975  to  make  $2.2  billion  of 
housing  loans,  $625  million  of  farm  pro- 
duction loans,  $370  million  of  real  estate 
loans,  well  in  excess  of  $100  million  of 
emergency  loans,  and  $1  billion  of  water 
and  sewer,  industrial  development,  and 
commiinity  facility  loans.  Farm  net  in- 
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come  itself  is  estimated  to  be  down  $7 
billion  this  year. 

Conservation  of  resources:  During  last 
year  more  than  16  million  acres  of  grass- 
land were  plowed  up  and  placed  in  pro- 
duction at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  again  inviting  erosion 
and  a  return  to  dust  bowl  days.  Now  the 
Department  once  again  proposes  to 
abolish  the  agricultural  conservation 
program — ACP — under  which  for  more 
than  30  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  put  up  only  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  restoring  the 
land  so  painfully  reclaimed  over  the 
years.  This  program  the  committee  has 
restored  for  1976. 

Sales   manager:    The   office   of   sales 
manager,  which  was  specifically  created 
by  the  Congress  to  meet  the  need  for  cen- 
tralized coordination  and  direction  of  an 
aggressive  sales  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  which  resulted  in  a  great  in- 
crease in  export  sales  for  dollars,  was 
left  vacant  beyond  the  time  of  the  Rus- 
sian grain  sale.  When  filled  later,  the 
sales  manager  was  dominated  by  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service — and  without 
sufficient  personnel  to  be  effectively  op- 
erated. The  Secretary  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Department  had  "re- 
structured him."  If  the  sales  manager 
had  been  appointed  earlier  and  his  office 
properly  staffed  and  given  authority  to 
deal  with  sales  abroad  he  would  have 
kept  up  with  what  was  going  on  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
ill  effects  resulting  from  Russian  con- 
trol of  virtually  all  the  world's  available 
supplies    of    grain    might    have    been 
avoided— particularly  if  he  had  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,   which   in- 
cludes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Department  officials.  The  commit- 
tee has  tried  to  remedy  this  situation  by 
setting  up  the  sales  manager  and  his 
staff  as  a  separate  unit  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  CCC,  Including  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Inspector  General:  The  Department 
has  split  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
into  two  parts — one  for  auditing  and 
one  for  investigations— thereby  making 
both  units  dependent  upon  the  passing 
of  information  and  findings  from  one  to 
the  other.  It  is  possible  that  this  division 


of  responsibility  may  have  contributed  to 
the  present  grain  shipment  problems  fac- 
ing the  Department.  The  committee  has 
provided  in  the  bill  for  the  reunifica- 
tion of  these  two  functions  under  a  single 
appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

Office    of    Secretary:    Reports    have 
been  received  by  the  committee  with  in- 
creasing frequency  and  seriousness  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  guidelines  and  super- 
vision over  the  emergency  feed  grain 
program  and  a  breakdown  in  inspection 
of  ships  and  cargo  in  grain  shipments 
from  ports  in  New  Orleans  and  other 
areas.  The  committee  has  ordered  an 
investigation  of  these  reports  and  all 
related  developments  and  has  brought 
this  action  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment. Further  action  by  the  com- 
mittee on  this  matter  will  depend  on  the 
findings  of  these  investigations.  In  the 
meantime,  the  committee  has  called  on 
the  Department  in  this  report  and  other- 
wise to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Inspec- 
tor Generals  Office  and  the  sales  man- 
ager to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  these 
and  other  potential  developments  which 
are  so  damaging  to  American  agricul- 
ture and  to  our  country  in  maintaining 
world  markets.  The  consolidation  of  de- 
partmental direction  and  administration 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
use  of  the  working  capital  fund  to  charge 
back  certain  centralized  service  expendi- 
tures to  the  action  programs  of  the  var- 
ious   program    agencies    such    as    SCS. 
ASCS,  and  FHA,  have  provided  a  degree 
of  operational  leeway  beyond  what  the 
committee  believes  the  Congress  intend- 
ed. The  committee,  therefore,  has  sep- 
arated the  funds  in  the  bill  for  depart- 
mental direction  and  administration  and 
has  established  a  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
working  capital  fund  to  protect  the  funds 
provided  to  the  agencies  for  program 
activities. 

Rural  development:  The  brightest 
Sipot  In  the  farm  picture  today  is  provided 
by  the  rural  development  activities  of 
the  Department  where  needs  of  farmers 
for  housing,  electricity,  telephones,  mod- 
em sewer  and  water  facilities  and  similar 
requirements  are  provided  for.  Also,  the 
resource  conversation  and  development 
programs  are  becoming  Increasingly  Im- 
portant in  the  development  of  rural 
areas.  Even  here,  the  programs  which 

(In  millions  of  dollars,  rounded) 


carry  out  these  essential  functions  have 
been  retarded  by  the  freezing  of  funds 
and  the  imposition  of  limiting  personnel 
ceilings  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — OMB. 

Rural  Housing:  For  the  housing  needs 
of  rural  areas,  the  bill  for  1976  includes 
$20  million  of  direct  loans  and  $2,696  mil- 
lion of  insured  loans.  This  restores 
budget  cuts  of  $110  million  and  adds 
$464  million  to  initiate  moderate  and 
low  income  and  rental  housing  programs 
in  communities  with  populations  of 
10,000  to  20,000  as  provided  by  law.  The 
committee  intends  that  this  new  money 
be  expended  to  implement  these  pro- 
grams on  a  basis  reasonably  comparable 
to  similar  programs  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  the  larger  cities. 

As  we  bring  this  bUl  before  the  House 
today,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members 
that  we  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  a  rule  on  this  bill.  I  think  I 
was  accurate  in  telling  them  that  it  was 
the  first  time  since  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  which  covers  all 
the  time  since  1949,  except  for  2  years 
that  we  asked  for  a  rule.  I  was  asked 
why  we  have  all  of  the  food  programs  In 
this  bill  charged  up  to  agriculture.  I  said 
"Our  committee  has  not  tried  to  hold 
those  programs  in  this  bill,  but  there  is 
some  feeling  elsewhere  that,  unless  we 
have  those  programs  in  this  bill,  it  will 
become  impossible  to  pass  an  agricul- 
tural bill." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told  that  out  of 
435  congressional  districts,  only  14  are 
classified  as  rural,  and  that  less  than  35 
districts  have  as  many  as  20  percent  of 
their  people  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Therefore,  there  is  imposed  upon  us 
in  bringing  this  bill  here  today,  the  job 
of  making  it  plain  that  it  is  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  helps  to 
provide  our  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
that  we  are  talking  about — and  that  it 
is  our  economy  which  we  are  trj-ing  to 
protect. 

SUMMART    or   THE   BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  smnmary  of  the  new 
obligational  authority  and  loan  authori- 
zations provided  for  the  titles  and  sub- 
titles of  the  bin  for  1976,  as  comoared 
with  funds  approved  for  1975  and  budget 
estimates  submitted  for  1976,  is  pre- 
sented below: 


Bill  compared  with- 


Approved 
1975 


Budget 
1976 


Bill     Approved 
1976 


Budget 
1975/6 


Title  I— Agricultural  programs: 

Production,      processing      and 

marketmg i,097         1,086 

Farm  income  stabilization 4, 331         3, 107 

Total— Title   I— New   obliga- 
tional  authority 5,428         4,193         4,011 

Title  11— Rural  development  and  as- 
stance  programs: 
Rural  development  and  protec- 
tion: 

New  obligational  authority..  837  641  616 

Loan  authorizations (5,291)      (4,819)      (5, 808) 

ToUl (6, 128) 

Conservation— New  obligational  ~  ~ 

au'tiof'ty 650  460  676 


1,095  -12 

2,916       -1,415 


+9 
-191 


-1,417 


-182 


-221 
(+517) 


-25 
(+989) 


(5, 460)      (6,424)      (+2%)         (+964) 


+26 


+216 


Approved       Budget 
1975  1?76 


Bill  compared  with— 


Bill     Approved 
1976 


Budget 
1975/6 


Total— Title  II— New  obliga- 
tional authority .1,487         1,101          1,292           -195           +191 

Loan  authorization (5,291)      (4,819)      (5,808)       (+517)       (+989) 

^''*^' (6,778)      (5,920)      (7,100)       (+322)    (+1.180) 

Title  III— Domestic  food  programs 

Ti»f  7^/°"  i^f'""!' ^"?'"'** '5.829       14,198     >J4,404       -1,425          +206 

Title  IV— International  programs,  new 

T.,1^''83"gnfl  authority^ 808         1,370         1,126           +318           -244 

Title  V-Related  agencies,  new  ob- 

ligational  authority ..  208            215            214              +6             -1 

Total  in  bill—  '             ~ 

New  obligational  authority...  13,760       11.077       11047       -2  713            -30 

Loan  authorizations (5,291)      (4,819)      (5,' 808)       (+517)       (+989) 

(i'^"<Hoia\ (19,051)    (15.896)    (16,855)    (-2,196)       (+959) 


budJj,;^5jtli,'?97n'3?7lS  l^^i^:^!X^!,'Sr''''T''"'''l''  ""  '•"  »"-"-  P--"  (J"'y  'h-"?"  September 
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COMSUMPnON  DEPENDENT  ON  PRODUCTION 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  preceding 
smnmary  taole  that  about  $4.4  billion 
of  new  obligational  authority  is  included 
in  title  III  for  assistance  to  the  domestic 
consumer  through  focxi  stamps  and 
other  nutrition  programs — approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  total  new 
obligational  authority — NOA — recom- 
mended in  the  bill.  In  addition, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
$737  million  of  section  32  funds,  making 
a  total  of  over  $5.1  billion  for  domestic 
food  consumption  assistance — over  43 
percent  of  the  total.  And  testimony  from 
ofBcials  of  USDA  indicates  that  the 
nearly  $3.5  billion  of  NOA  included  for 
food  stamps  may  be  only  half  of  the 
total  funding  required  to  meet  next 
year's  demands  for  this  purpose  under 
the  basic  legislation.  The  OMB  midyear 
budget  revier.'  includes  an  estimate  of 
$6.9  billion  for  the  food  stamp  program 
next  year,  which  is  about  double  the 
original  1976  budget  request. 

It  will  be  noted  further  that  about  $1.1 
billion  of  new  obligational  authority  is 
provided  in  title  IV  for  overseas  con- 
sumers, largely  for  Public  Law  480 — an- 
other 10  percent  of  the  total.  The  total 
of  $5.5  billion  of  NOA  for  both  domestic 
and  foreign  consumption  programs  is 
about  50  percent — half  of  the  total  NOA 
in  the  bill.  With  the  section  32  transfer 
included,  the  total  of  $6.2  billion  is 
about  53  percent  of  the  total. 

The  combined  NOA  total  of  $5.5  bil- 
lion for  domestic  and  overseas  consumer 
programs  is  over  five  times  the  amoimt 
included  for  the  production,  processing 
and  marketing  programs  under  title  I 
which  help  to  make  agricultural  com- 
modities available  to  consumers — and 
the  Departmental  overhead  costs  for  all 
programs  are  included  in  this  amount. 
It  is  over  eight  times  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  title  n  for  the  conservation 
programs  which  are  devoted  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  the  soil 
and  water  resources  which  produce  the 
Nation's  supply  of  food  and  fibre. 

When  one  assesses  present  and  poten- 
tial future  requirements  of  the  food  con- 
siunption  programs,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  we  are  placing  a  very  heavy  load  on 
the  farm  production  capacity  of  this 
country.  Food  stamps  are  not  edible.  As 
pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report,  they 
are  worth  nothing  unless  the  Nation's 
agricultural  producers  are  able  to  provide 
the  food  which  gives  them  substance. 
They  are  of  no  value  unless  the  farm 
programs  of  the  Nation  are  effective  in 
keeping  farmers  on  the  farm  with  suf- 
ficient resources,  at  today's  inflated  pro- 
duction costs,  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  agri- 
cultural policies  and  programs  assure 
continuation  of  a  strong,  healthy  and 
productive  agricultural  system  to  meet 
consumer  needs.  Further,  since  agriciU- 
ture  is  the  major  dollar  earner  for  the 
United  States  in  world  markets,  it  is  es- 
sential to  our  economic  survival  that 
farm  programs  and  related  financial  sup- 
port be  designed  to  assure  a  soimd  and 
productive  agricultural  establishment. 
For  1974,  farm  exports  of  $21.3  billion 
helped  to  pay  for  agricultural  imports  of 


$9.6  billion  and  provided  $11.7  billion  to- 
ward the  1974  increase  of  nearly  $16  bil- 
lion in  foreign  oil  imports. 

SUMMARY      OF     COMMITTEE      RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN,  in  the  light  of  the 
various  considerations  outlined  above 
and  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this 
report  concerning  the  important  role  of 
American  agriculture  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy,  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  strong  and  productive  agricultural 
establishment  to  meet  the  needs  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  consumers,  the  haz- 
ai'ds  of  farming  in  today's  economic  cli- 
mate, and  the  adverse  effects  of  certain 
governmental  actions  on  farm  programs, 
the  committee  has  found  it  necessary  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  budgetary 
proposals  contained  in  the  1976  budget. 

In  general,  the  committee  has  restored 
proposed  budget  reductions  and  in  some 
instances  provided  increased  funds  for 
rural  development  and  conservation  ac- 
tivities, and  has  reinstated  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  for  next 
year.  It  has  included  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate and  has  added  $206  million  for  the 
domestic  food  programs  and  has  made 
them  available  for  7  months,  the  pe- 
riod estimated  to  be  covered  by  the  funds 
proposed.  It  has  removed  $250  million  no 
longer  needed  for  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos  imder  title  IV  of  the  bill  and 
has  reduced  the  reimbursement  appro- 
priation for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
portation  to  $2.7  billion — an  amount 
which  more  nearly  represents  actual 
operational  requirements  in  the  next 
year. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
has  restored  $3.2  million  for  nutritional 
education  activities  of  the  Extension 
Service.  The  work  of  the  Nutrition  Aids, 
together  with  the  4-H  Clubs  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  supported  by 
vocational  agriculture,  provide  great 
hope  for  tlie  future. 

For  the  rural  development  programs 
of  FHA  under  title  II,  as  noted  earlier, 
the  committee  has  restored  budget  cuts 
of  $110  million  for  rural  housing  loans 
and  has  expanded  loan  authorizations  by 
$464  million  to  initiate  moderate  and  low 
income  and  rental  housing  loans  in  com- 
munities with  populations  of  10,000  to 
20,000  as  provided  by  law.  In  addition, 
it  has  added  $100  million  for  farm  oper- 
ating loans  to  meet  increased  production 
needs  and  has  restored  $70  million  to 
meet  the  greatly  expanded  demands  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  loans. 
It  has  agreed  to  $100  million  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants,  the  de- 
mand for  which  remains  strong — the 
1975  grant  level  is  more  than  600  percent 
of  the  1974  level  and  is  expected  to  re- 
main at  this  level  through  1976.  This 
takes  into  consideration  the  $150  million 
appropriated  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Restoration  of  proposed  budget  cuts  of 
$3.5  million  for  rural  community  fire 
protection  grants  is  recommended  and 
$6  million  is  added  for  rural  housing  for 
domestic  farm  labor.  Also,  S9  million  is 
added  for  mutual  and  self-help  housing. 
since  this  program — which  is  designed  to 
enable  groups  of  families  to  build  their 
own    homes    by    exchanging    labor — is 


needed  more  than  ever  in  view  of  our 
depressed  economy  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

An  increase  of  $10  million  for  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  appropriation  of  FHA 
has  been  agreed  to  and  an  additional 
$8.2  million  has  been  provided  to  meet 
higher  travel  costs  and  to  support  750 
additional  positions  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  administer  the  expanded  pro- 
grams for  which  increased  funding  is 
discussed  above. 

Under  the  conservation  subheading  of 
title  II.  an  advance  authorization  of  $190 
million  has  been  provided  for  the  1976 
agricultm'al  conservation  program.  The 
reason  for  this  action  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed in  every  report  and  floor  debate 
on  this  bill  for  the  past  decade.  An 
amount  of  $15  million  is  included  for  the 
forestry  incentives  program  as  a  part  of 
this  authorization  in  view  of  the  close 
relationship  between  the  forestry  activ- 
ities imder  the  two  programs. 

Also  under  this  heading  of  title  II,  the 
committee  has  restored  a  budget  cut  of 
$10  million  for  the  water  bank  program 
and  has  added  $10  million  for  new  starts 
under  the  watershed  and  flood  preven- 
tion program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  Department  estimates  that  some 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  farmland  still 
lacks  proper  erosion  control  with  a  re- 
sultant loss  of  over  5  tons  of  topsoil  per 
acre  per  year.  Much  of  the  billion  or  more 
tons  of  soil  which  erodes  away  annually 
enters  rivers  and  streams  as  sediment 
and  is  lost  for  further  cultivation.  It 
appears  imperative,  therefore,  that  con- 
servation efforts  must  be  intensified 
rather  than  deemphasized  if  we  are  to 
stop  this  irreplaceable  loss  of  our  pro- 
ductive farmland. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  food  pro- 
grams under  title  HI,  the  committee  has 
included  the  full  budget  estimate  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  has  provided  an 
increase  of  nearly  $16  million  for  the 
child  nutrition  programs  to  offset  a  de- 
crease of  a  similar  account  by  transfer 
from  section  32  funds.  In  view  of  testi- 
mony of  USDA  officials  in  charge  of  these 
programs  that  these  funds  will  cover  only 
the  first  part  of  the  year,  the  committee 
has  provided  that  the  amounts  included 
in  the  bill  shall  be  available  during  the 
period  July  1,  1975,  through  January  31, 
1976.  This  will  enable  these  programs  to 
operate  at  the  level  required  to  meet  the 
expected  commitments  under  the  basic 
authorizing  legislation  and  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  budget  estimate  to 
be  submitted  for  the  funding  needed  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  To  make  certain 
that  sufficient  funds  are  available  to  meet 
these  mandatory  requirements  until 
additional  funds  can  be  provided,  the 
committee  has  included  language  which 
makes  the  transition  period  funds  avail- 
able prior  to  July  1,  1976,  if  so  required. 
In  view  of  the  rapidly  expanding  de- 
mands upon  these  programs,  such  stand- 
by authority  seems  justified. 

For  the  special  milk  program,  which 
was  omitted  from  the  1976  budget,  the 
committee  has  included  an  appropriation 
of  $84  million  to  be  available  for  the  same 
7  months  period  as  for  the  other  nutri- 
tion programs.  Also,  an  appropriation  of 
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$106  million  has  been  added  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children — known  as 
the  WIC  program — for  the  same  7- 
month  period— July  1,  1975  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1976. 

Section  32  funds,  so  vital  to  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  commodities, 
primarily  perishables,  have  been  depleted 
to  a  low  level  by  the  heavy  demands  of 
the  various  nutrition  programs.  To  help 
alleviate  this  drain,  the  bill  includes  a 
separate  appropriation  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram for  1976  in  lieu  of  funding  by  trans- 
fer from  section  32,  in  accord  with 
the  recent  change  in  basic  legislation. 
And,  as  noted  above,  it  increases  the  ap- 
propriation for  child  nutrition  programs 
to  reduce  transfers  from  section  32  for 
this  purpose.  Also,  $52  million  is  provided 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1975  for  the  summer  feeding 
program  previously  funded  from  section 
32  funds. 

PART-TIME  FAMILY  FARMING 

Information  has  been  presented  to  the 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  indi- 
cates a  renewed  interest  among  a  size- 
able number  of  people  in  both  urban  and 
rural  aref<s  In  part-time  family  farming. 
In  these  times  of  high  food  prices,  unem- 
ployed and  other  financial  stresses,  there 
appears  to  be  an  increasing  desire  among 
people  who  are  engaged  in  nonfarm 
pursuits  to  plant  family-sized  farm  plots 
and  gardens  to  provide  less  costly  food 
for  family  use  and  even  to  market  some 
excess  production  through  local  markets. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  is  a 
very  wholesome  movement  which  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  It 
should  help  provide  additional  food  sup- 
plies which  are  greatly  needed  by  today's 
consumers.  In  addition,  it  could  provide 
more  opportimities  in  rural  areas  and 
thereby  help  to  ease  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  larger  inner-city  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Department  and  all  of  its  related 
institutions  should  devote  an  appropri- 
ate part  of  the  funds  carried  in  this  bill 
to  increase  research  and  training  re- 
lated to  family  fanning  and  to  provide 
adequate  farm  loans  and  other  assist- 
ance to  enable  part-time  farmers  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  land,  equipment, 
seed,  fertilizer  and  other  farm  inputs 
needed  to  develop  small  family-operated 
agricultural  plots.  The  committee  has 
added  $2  million— $1  million  for  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  $1  million  for 
the  1890  colleges  and  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute— to  enable  these  institutions  to  pro- 
vide special  educational  assistance  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  entering  into 
part-time  family  farming.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service.  Extension  Service  and 
other  agencies  involved  should  give  con- 
sideration to  the  creation  of  separate 
units  where  necessary  to  strengthen 
work  in  this  area. 

The  committee  intends  to  foUowup  on 
this  matter  in  the  future  to  assure  that 
the  necessary  authority  and  funding  are 
available  to  support  this  worthwhile  de- 
velopment. 


THE   ROLB   OF  AGRICTrLTTrRE 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  the  fi- 
nancial requirements  of  the  programs  of 


the  Department,  it  is  important  that 
the  vital  role  of  American  agriculture 
in  our  Nation's  growth  and  in  today's 
economy  be  reviewed.  In  forming  judg- 
ments concerning  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial resources  to  be  provided  for  agri- 
cultural programs  in  the  next  fiscal  pe- 
riod, there  must  be  a  full  reaUzation  of 
the  need  to  protect  the  source  of  our 
food  and  fibre  and  to  maintain  adequate 
supplies  of  such  commodities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign consumers.  In  other  words,  it  is 
essential  that  budgetary  support  for 
those  activities  of  the  Department 
whicli  contribute  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  commodities 
must  be  given  a  very  high  priority  to  as- 
sure that  adequate  supplies  are  avail- 
able to  meet  the  demand  created  by  pro- 
grams which  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  consumers  of  such  products. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  from  the 
beginning  of  history,  man's  progress — 
man's  supply  of  the  good  things  of  life — 
has  been  determined  by  the  amount  of 
time  he  has  had  left  for  pursuits  other 
than  providing  his  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  In  the  United  States,  where  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  people  provide  the 
food  and  fibre  for  themselves,  plus  the 
95  percent  who  are  thereby  enabled  to 
engage  in  nonfarm  occupations,  we  have 
attained  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  known  by  man. 

Tills  remarkable  accomplishment  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  ingenuity, 
dedication  and  even  sacrifice  of  those 
engaged  in  food  and  fibre  production, 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  highly  pro- 
ductive seeds,  fertilizers,  breeding  stock, 
farming  techniques,  farm  machinery 
and  equipment.  It  has  been  the  result 
of  the  development  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  efficient  agricultural  supply 
system  in  history. 

REDUCTION   IN   ACRICm-TtTRAL    ESTABLISHMENT 

The  release  of  manpower  from  the 
farm  to  engage  in  nonfarm  pursuits  has 
been  a  continuous  process  and  a  drama- 
tic development  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  approxi- 
mately 3.700,000  people  have  left  the 
farms,  in  the  last  10  years.  Further,  in 

1969,  the  census — the  latest  available 

showed  that  17  percent  of  all  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  were  65  years  old  or 
older.  An  additional  26  percent  were  55 
to  64  years  of  age. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that,  through 
no  fault  of  the  universities  involved,  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  students  presently 
enrolled  in  the  Nation's  agricultural 
schools — an  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
total  student  enrollment  in  all  colleges 
and  universities — are  majoring  in  courses 
which  will  prepare  them  for  farming. 

USDA  figures  also  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  farms  and  amount  of  farmland  has 
decreased  steadily  as  the  size  of  farms 
has  increased.  Between  1964  and  1974  the 
number  of  farms  decreased  from  ap- 
proximately 3.5  million  to  approximately 
2.8  million — a  decrease  of  20  percent. 
During  this  period  the  amount  of  culti- 
vated land  decreased  by  nearly  60  mil- 
lion acres  (approximately  5  percent) 
v^ile  the  average  size  of  farms  increased 
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from  332  to  384  acres — an  Increase  of 
about  16  percent. 

Figures  provided  by  the  Department 
are  as  follows: 


Farms 


Land  in  farms 

(thousand 

acres) 


Year: 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975 1. 


3,457 
3,356 
3,257 
3, 162 
3,071 
2.999 
2,954 
2,909 
2,870 
2.844 
2,830 
2,819 


1, 146, 106 
1, 139, 597 
1,131,844 
1, 123, 456 
1,115,231 
1,107,711 
1, 102, 769 
1,  097, 300 
1,  093, 017 
1, 089,  530 
1. 087,  788 
1, 086, 375 


Average  siia 

of  farms 

(acres) 


332 
340 
348 
355 
363 
369 
373 
377 
381 
383 
384 
385 


'  Preliminary. 

AGRICULTURE INDUSTRY'S  LARGEST  MARKET 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  produce  the  high 
standard  of  Uving  for  the  95  percent  non- 
farm  population  and  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  fann  workers,  American  agricul- 
ture has  become  the  country's  biggest 
market  for  the  products  of  industry  and 
labor.  Because  of  the  supplies  necessary 
to  maintain  the  agricultural  industry, 
more  nonfarm  people  are  kept  in  employ- 
ment than  is  true  in  the  transportation, 
steel  and  automobile  industries  com- 
bined. 

According  to  USDA  figures,  farm  pro- 
ducers spend  $75  billion  a  year  for  goods 
and  services — production  expenses — and 
another  $31  billion  a  year  for  the  same 
things  that  city  people  buy— family  liv- 
ing. Each  year,  farm  purchases  include 
$6.6  bilUon  in  new  farm  tractors  and 
other  farm  vehicles,  and  another  $4.8  bil- 
lion for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  mainte- 
nance. Farmers  use  more  petroleum  than 
any  other  single  industry,  and  360  mil- 
lion pounds  of  rubber— about  5  percent 
of  the  total  used  in  the  United  States,  or 
enough  to  put  tires  on  nearly  7,000,000 
automobiles.  They  consume  armually  35 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  and 
use  about  7  million  tons  of  steel. 

FOOD AMERICAN  CONSUMER'S  BEST  BUY 

Despite  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
agricultural  establishment  and  the  high 
level  of  expenditures  required  by  agricul- 
tural producers,  the  American  consumer 
enjoys  the  finest  food  at  the  lowest  cost 
of  any  other  consumer  on  earth. 

According  to  USDA  figures,  the  aver- 
age famUy  in  the  United  States  spent 
only  16  percent  of  its  aftertax  income  for 
food  in  1973,  whereas  the  average  in  Eng- 
land was  about  28  percent  and  in  Russia 
about  37  percent.  If  an  additional  12  per- 
cent of  our  gross  income  were  required 
for  food,  as  is  the  situation  in  England, 
the  American  consumer  would  have 
about  $118  billion  less  per  year  for  other 
less  basic  consumer  needs.  If  we  were  to 
spend  37  percent  of  our  Income  for  food 
as  is  done  In  Russia,  we  would  have  about 
$206  billion  less  each  year — 21  percent  of 
total  income — to  purchase  industrial  and 
other  goods  and  services  from  labor  and 
industry.  This  would  result  in  a  tremen- 
dous drop  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
average  American  In  all  phases  of  our 
economy. 

The  latest  available  USDA  estimates 
of  the  percent  of  Income  spent  for  food 
in  certain  other  developed  countries  of 
the  world  are  as  follows : 
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1973  high  cost  economy.  He  must  face  the  ne-  the  real  support  the  farmer  can  count 

Australia    18.8  cessity  of  Inciuring  a  much  larger  in-  on  from  this  Government. 

Canada   21. 2  debtedness  to  carry  on  his  farming  oper-  The  veto  of  this  year's  larm  bill,  which 

Denmark  17.7  ation  each  year.  was  designed  to  provide  adequate  loan 

Italy  —  ^8»  USDA  data  shows  that  the  average  rates  for  certain  agricultural  commodi- 

Netheriands  2o!6  ^0^^  ^OT  aimual  farming  operations  in  ties,  has  had  a  damaging  effect  on  the 
South  Africa""""""""""""  29.0  the  middle  1930's  was  about  $4,000,  stability  of  farm  income  and  the  orderly 
'pARMiNOTODAY  whercas  today  it  is  over  $100,000.  Total  marketing  of  farm  products.  It  has  lim- 
m  f  f  fv.oiQr.ro  ir,cc  in  acr  farm  debt  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  past  ited  the  farmer's  ability  in  many  cases 
To  compensate  lor  ine  large  loss  m  ag-  jq  ^  ^^.^^  ^^q^^.  ^g^  billion  in  1965  to  secure  adequate  financing  to  continue 
ricultural  manpower  and  rismg  cost  of  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^95  ^^^^^^^  ^^  January  of  his  farming  operations, 
production  Mr.  Chah-man  it  has  been  ^^  ^^^^  .j,^^  establishment  by  the  Office  of 
necessary  for  the  American  farmer  to  ^^^^  y^^^.  ^^^^  American  farmer  Is  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  of  un- 
greatly  expand  his  capital  investment,  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  possibUity  of  complete  realistic  personnel  limitations  on  the 
The  agricultural  producer  today  is  an  bankruptcy  due  to  adverse  weather  or  agencies  of  the  Department  has  had  a 
^fnnn"  -f  "^.™^®^^°  oL^c^o  ^  pestUcnce.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  very  detrimental  elTect  on  the  programs 
*^^  '^"^n^nnn  ^'  ^  J  J^  oK^,,f  realize  a  good  crop  at  harvcst  time,  he  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
around  $90,000  per  farmworker— a oout  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  possible  loss  of  his  in-  and  the  activities  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
twlce  as  much  as  tne  invesimeni  re-  vestment  if  market  prices  are  too  low  to  tion  Service,  which  are  primarUy  re- 
quired for  each  factory  worker  m  Indus-  ^^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^j.  ^^^  sponsible    for    enabling    the    American 

^'y-  ..  ^r^n  r«Qr,  Hoirc  nf  Other  credltors,  since  present-day  sup-  farmer  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  pre- 
Where  more  '^nan  &uu  man-aays  01  j.  ^^^^  ^^^  inadequate  to  provide  serve  his  basic  production  capacity.  The 
hired  agricultural  labor  are  used  during  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  marketing  at  reasonably  use  of  such  restrictions  on  personnel  can 
any  calendar  quarter  01  tne  preceomg  ^j^j^j^  pj.jj.gs  ^ven  the  urban  press  is  slow  down  or  stop  essential  programs  as 
year,  the  tederai  Ctovernment  nas  pro-  ^^^  recognizing  that  the  severe  fluctua-  fully  as  placing  a  freeze  on  or  rescinding 
yided  by  law  for  minimurn  wages  at  a  y^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  agricultural  appropriated  funds 
level  which  some  might  think  appropr  -  jjucts  are  as  disastrous  to  consumers  Further,  the  farmer  can  be  damaged 
ate  for  young,  able-bodied  workers.  This  ^  ^^  producers.  by  unwise  Government  policies  which- 
is  $1.80  per  hour  wWch  increases  to  $2  At  a  time  when  the  farmer's  costs  and  at  about  the  time  his  price  is  high 
^  ° ,  1  n-ii,^^  ;,  io  QA  f  Tor,„ov^  1  investment  are  much  greater,  he  finds  enough  to  cover  costs  plus  a  small  prof- 
^SJo  T  T  V,  oiJ.^ff^fJrm  that  the  take  of  the  consumer's  dollar  it— can  destroy  foreign  markets  by 
1978.  in  general,  noweveraaequaieiarm  ^  industry  and  labor,  primarily  as  a  placing  an  embargo  on  exports,  such  as 
labor  IS  not  available  today  at  these  or  ^^^^^^  ^^  p^^^^.^^  j^^,^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  recently  on  soybeans.  Or  if  he 
any  reasonable  wage  levels.  ^q  ^^^^  ^^  1947-49  to  around  60  cents,  is  in  the  cattle,  poultry,  hog  or  dairy 
Today  s  agricuiturai  pi  oaucer  must,  jg^ving  the  agricultural  producer  only  business,  he  must  face  the  possibility 
therefore,  buy  substitutes  for  labor  on  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  consumer's  doUar.  that  his  Government  may  make  it  possl- 
market  where  the  right  of  labor  to  strike  consequently,  he  has  seen  his  net  income  ble  for  Russia  or  some  other  foreign 
and  bargain,  together  witn  ouier  mna-  ^^  ^  percentage  of  investment  go  down  competitor  to  control  the  worid's  surplus 
tionary  pressures,  have  resulted  m  much  ^^^^  33  percent  in  1947  to  7  percent  in  grain  supply,  whereby,  after  the  relative- 
higher  increases  in  prices  paid  than  In  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  represents  the  ly  small  supply  is  marketed  at  unheard 
^'^iTl^^ffl  i  Hs^nirfv^of  fv,or»o/.oT«  fuU  compensation  for  his  managerial  of  prices,  he  cannot  afford  to  continue 
w  1^^.!,  f  «^  o^^oi«o^t^o  177  responsibilities,  his  labor,  plus  return  on  production  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
ber  1974  hidex  for  prices  received  was  m  ^^  investment.  Dr.  Don  Paartberg,  Di-  feed.  Under  such  a  situation,  those  with 
compared  to  I8&  a  5^^  £f  "Jf ;•  ?■  *"P^^  rector  of  Agricultural  Economics,  USDA.  some  feed  on  hand  may  get  a  high  price 
cent  decreaseThe  December  1974  li^ex  described  it  in  the  following  words:  Per  unit  of  product  sold,  but  in  most 
Z ^.'^'f  v«r  Z^^lr  mornh«rf i^?  The  net  realized  farm  income  is  what  the  instances  they  won't  have  sufficient  sup- 
isj  one  year  earlier,  more  man  a  i<-  jarmer  has  left  after  paving  all  hu  costs,  ply  on  hand  to  produce  enough  units  to 
percent  increase,  xne  price  ratio,  as  a  including  interest  and  it  is  a  return  to  provide  a  reasonable  level  of  income, 
result,  was  down  from  120  in  December  himself  and  his  capital  investment  and  he  As  noted  earlier,  after  encouraging 
1973  to  98  in  December  1974,  a  decrease  can  value  that  investment  however  he  wants  farmers  to  plant  from  fence-row  to 
of  over  18  percent  in  the  farmer's  net  to.  fence-row,  and  thereby  plow  up  some  16 
position.  Further,  since  this  return  on  invest-  million  acres  of  land  previously  planted 
THE  HAZARDS  OP  FARMING  ment  Is  based  on  the  original  cost  of  his  to  grass  for  conservation  purposes.  pro- 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarkable  record  land  and  does  not  provide  for  the  sub-  posals  have  been  made  to  discontinue 
of  American  agriculture  has  been  accom-  stantially  higher  resale  value  in  today's  the  agricultural  conservation  program — 
plished  despite  the  economic  problems  market,  the  temptation  is  strong  for  ACP — and  funds  have  again  been  omit- 
and  financial  pressures  which  have  con-  many  farmers  to  sell  their  property  at  its  ted  from  the  budget  for  next  year — an 
fronted  the  American  farmer  with  in-  higher  market  value  and  discontinue  annual  practice.  The  committee  has 
creasing  intensity.  In  addition  to  the  farming  operations.  This  has  undesirable  once  again  found  it  necessary  to  restore 
normal  risks  of  weather  and  pestilence —  aspects  for  both  the  consumer  and  the  authority  for  next  year's  ACP  program 
either  of  which  can  wipe  out  his  invest-  producer  over  the  long  range  and  must  ^^  t^^s  bill. 

ment  overnight— today's  farmer  is  faced  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  Further,  after  many  years  of  experi- 

with  severe  market  fluctuations  which  agricultural  policy  and  financing  ^^'^^  °"  *^^  farm,  farmers  now  find  that 

can  reduce  or  even  eliminate  the  value  of  governmental  roadblocks  ^^^^  ™"**'  ^^^  ^  ^^*®  official  to  teach 

his  crop  between  planting  and  harvest-  _      ,,,.^     ^   i,.        x      ,      ^              .  ^^rn  about  the  use  of  pesticides.  Due  to 

ing.  He  Is  faced  with  increashig  land  In  addition  to  the  natural  and  economic  current  requirements  of  the  Environ- 

values  which  make  it  virtually  impossible  hazards  which  constantly  threaten  the  mental  Protection  Agency,  each  farm- 

for  him  to  go  into  farming  initially —  solvency  of  the  American  farmer.  Mr.  ers  must  now  obtain  a  certification  that 

unless  he  has  inherited  the  farm  from  Chairman,  he  must  also  face  the  adverse  "he  knows  what  he  has  been  doing  for 

his  parents — and  make  it  difficult  to  ex-  effects  of  governmental  actions  which  years." 

pand  his  farming  operation  to  help  offset  weaken  the  agricultural  establishment  ars  organizational  structure 

rising  production  costs.  As  noted  above,  of  this  country  and  make  It  more  diffi-  j^j..  Chairman,  in  the  report  on  the  fls- 

he  Is  faced  with  a  steadily  decreasing  real  cult  for  him  to  continue  as  an  effective  cal  year  1975  appropriation  bill,  the  com- 

net  income  due  to  inflationary  trends  In  producer.  mittee   expressed  the   following  senti- 

the  cost  of  farming  not  compensated  for  The  veto  of  the  agricultural  appropria-  ments  with  respect  to  the  organizational 

by  Increased  Income.  He  must  assiune  the  tion  bill  last  year,  which  measure  added  structure  of  the  Agricultural  Research 

increased    risks    involved    in    a    much  only  a  fraction  of   1   percent   to   the  service: 

greater  capital  Investment  In  land,  labor-  budget  after  Senate  additions,  affected  ^h^  committee  continues  to  have  serious 

saving  equiment,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  funds  placed  in  the  bill' to  provide  ade-  concern  with  the  operation  of  this  agency 

fuel,  energy  and  other  farm  Inputs  re-  quate  housing  for  those  Uving  in  rural  under  its  present  organization.  Under  the 

quired  to  continue  farming  under  today's  areas.  This  action  raised  questions  as  to  regional  concept  there  has  been  an  obfusca- 
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tlon  of  direct  lines  of  authority  and  direct 
lines  of  research.  While  the  Committee  holds 
In  high  esteem  all  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton staff  who  have  a  great  degree  of  expertise 
In  their  special  fields,  the  organizational 
structure  Itself  Is  Impeding  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  their  ability. 

This  was  obvious  in  the  hearings  this  year 
when  the  Committee  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  most  basic  information  on  various  lines 
of  research.  The  director  himself  admitted 
that  he  alone  could  not  keep  up  with  all  the 
details  of  the  various  programs.  The  Com- 
mittee certainly  agrees  that  no  one  individ- 
ual could  maintain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  of  the  various  activities  of  this  extensive 


program. 

The  committee  continues  to  be  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  lack  of  detailed 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  various  re- 
search activities  that  is  available  at  the 
Washington  level.  The  hearings  this  year 
were  even  more  nonproductive  than  last 
year  with  respect  to  obtaining  basic  in- 
formation on  the  needs,  progress,  and 
accomplishments  of  basic  areas  of  re- 
search. 

While  the  old  organizational  structure 
was  obviously  far  superior  to  the  present 
one,  the  committee  does  not  recommend 
a  major  reorganization  at  this  time  since 
it  would  likely  prove  to  be  disruptive  to 
many  vital  research  programs.  Neverthe- 
less, the  committee  is  con^nced  that 
some  new  procedures  must  be  imple- 
mented if  Congress  is  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation that  is  needed  on  these  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  obtain  the  detailed 
information  required  to  make  the  neces- 
sary value  judgments  on  the  various  re- 
search projects,  the  committee  is  con- 
sidering requiring  testimony  by  the  work- 
ing-level field  stafif  is  connection  with  the 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget 
request. 

RELOCATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PERSONNEL 

Just  prior  to  the  markup  of  the  1976 
bill,  the  agency  advised  the  committee  of 
their  plan  to  terminate  a  number  of  re- 
search projects  and  to  relocate  a  num- 
ber of  scientists  involved  in  this  work. 
While  the  committee  expects  the  agency 
to  continuously  review  their  work  and  to 
discontinue  low  priority  or  nonproduc- 
tive work,  the  committee  expects  the 
agency  to  allow  the  affected  scientists  to 
remain  at  their  present  work  stations.  By 
assigning  new  duties  to  scientists,  where 
they  are  now  located,  significant  savings 
to  the  Government  should  result.  If,  in 
some  instances,  it  should  be  necessary  for 
the  agency  to  reassign  scientific  person- 
nel, the  committee  expects  that  the  re- 
ductions will  be  made  in  the  large  re- 
search installations  such  as  Beltsville,  or 
in  regional  or  Washington  offices. 

OFFICE    'JF    INSPECTOR    GENERAL 

Secretary";;  memorandum  No.  1836, 
dated  January  9, 1974,  created  a  separate 
Office  of  Investigation  to  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  and  a  separate  Office 
of  Audit  to  report  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration,  seems  to  the 
Committee  to  have  been  a  mistake. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  members  of  the 
committee  have  serious  reservations  as 
to  the  soundness  of  this  reorganization. 


The  functions  of  audit  and  investigation 
must  work  hand-in-glove  on  a  daily 
basis  rather  than  be  separate  organiza- 
tional entities  with  both  units  depend- 
ent upon  the  passing  of  information  and 
findings  from  one  to  the  other. 

Therefore,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided for  a  single  appropriation  account 
for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  in 
order  that  the  office  be  restored  to  the 
original  effective  organizational  struc- 
ture, which  the  committee  deems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

OFFICE    OP    SALES    MANAGER 


I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members  an- 
other thing.  As  they  know,  the  United 
States  has  a  real  serious  problem  in  in- 
ternational trade.  Our  dollar  balances 
are  such  that  we  buy  a  lot  more  than  we 
sell  in  just  about  every  area  that  one  can 
think  of  except  agriculture.  The  biggest 
dollar  earner  that  we  have  in  our  bal- 
ance of  trade,  or  to  protect  it,  is  the  agri- 
cultural production  that  we  have.  I  think 
that  I  am  right  in  saying,  that,  for  our 
Nation  to  prosper,  we  are  dependent 
upon  about  25  percent  of  the  production 
of  American  agriculture  to  move  into 
world  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  of  Sales 
Manager  was  created  by  the  Congress 
upon  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee in  1955.  At  that  time  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation — a  $14.5 
billion  corporation — had  no  sales  pro- 
gram and  no  sales  policy.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  world-wide  need  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  notwithstanding 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  sell 
U.S.  commodities  abroad  at  competitive 
prices,  our  government  held  such  com- 
modities off  world  markets — commodi- 
ties which,  perhaps,  were  surplus  to  do- 
mestic demand  but  were  very  much  in 
demand  by  consumers  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  if  the  offering  price  was  merely 
competitive. 

This  had  several  undesirable  results. 
First,  it  encouraged  other  countries  to 
expand   their  production   and   increase 
their    competition    in    world    markets. 
Second,  it  created  very  large  holdings  of 
commodities  in  this  country  which  were 
counted  to  reduce  American  production 
with  drastic  undesirable  effects  on  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  It  will  be  noted  from 
page  32  of  the  hearing  with  Secretary 
Benson  on  February  26,  1957 — contained 
In  part  7  of  this  year's  hearings — that 
the  supply  of  CCC  commodities  increased 
from   $2,452,000,000  in    1953   to   $8,666,- 
000,000   in    1956    and    $8,211,000,000    in 
1957. 

Following-  this  period,  with  a  sales 
manager  operating  a  positive  sales  pro- 
gram, at  competitive  prices,  these  tre- 
mendous stocks  were  reduced  through 
sales  in  world  trade  for  dollars.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  position  of  Sales 
Manager  has  been  left  vacant  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Also,  from  the  record  it 
would  appear  that,  when  filled,  it  has 
been  fully  dominated  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  and  its  incorrect 
policies  concerning  sales  in  world 
markets. 


The  committee  has  provided  language 
in  the  accompanying  bill  which  is  in- 
tended to  reactivate  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Sales  Manager  and  to  ex- 
pand his  scope  of  activity  to  the  point 
of  keeping  up  with  sales  of  all  U.S.  com- 
modities—both commercial  and  those  ol 
CCC  and  Public  Law  480.  This  language 
also  broadens  his  role  of  keeping  abreast 
of  developments  related  to  private  sales 
as  well  as  those  of  CCC  and  Public  Law 
480  together  with  world  production.  This 
information  would  have  proven  invalu- 
able  in  the  Russian  grain  deal.  This 
language  further  provides  that  the  Sales 
Manager  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Board  of  Director  of  CCC  and  shall  sub- 
mit quarterly  reports  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  concerning  such 
developments. 

As  noted  previously  in  this  report  the 
committee  feels  that  the  ill-effects  of  the 
recent  Russian  grain  sales  and  the 
present  problems  facing  the  Department 
concerning  grain  shipments  might  have 
been  avoided  had  the  Sales  Manager 
been  appointed  earher  with  adequate 
staff  and  authority  to  operate  in  a  broad 
and  effective  maimer. 

Now,  let  me  discuss  another  angle  of 
it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AGRICULTURAL    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

We  have  taken  silver  out  of  our  coin- 
age. We  have  taken  all  the  gold  from 
behind  our  currency.  What  have  we  got 
left?  The  land. 

Once  again  the  administration  has  not 
requested  funds  for  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program.  The  Congress,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  this  committee, 
has  had  to  restore  this  program  20  times 
after  various  administrations  had  pro- 
posed its  termination.  While  Congress 
has    repeatedly    directed    the    Depart- 
ment  to   carry   out   the   program,  the 
Department  has  attempted  to  strangle 
the  program  by  various  administrative 
maneuvers  such  as  verbal  directives  to 
program  officials  to  obstruct  the  program 
and  excessive  reporting  requirements  and 
red-tape  to  discourage  applications  by 
farmers.  To  prevent  this  bureaucratic 
foot-dragging  by  the  Department,  the 
committee  has  recommended  bill  langu- 
age which  requires  the  use  of  the  con- 
servation practices  which  were  in  effect 
for  the  1970  program,  as  well  as  a  limita- 
tion that  prevents  the  requiring  of  any 
reports  that  were  not  required  in  con- 
nection   with    carrying    out   the    1970 
program. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  need  for 
this  program  is  greater  than  ever,  since 
during  the  last  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  16  million 
acres  of  grassland  were  plowed  up  and 
placed  in  production.  If  we  are  to  prevent 
a  return  to  dust  bowl  days,  this  program 
must  be  carried  out.  The  need  ca:n  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  table 
which  reflects  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  fine  program: 
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Unit 


Total  accomplish- 
ments 1936-72 


Water  iinpoundment  reservoirs  constructed  to  reduce  erosion,  distribute  grazing,  conserve  vegetative  cover  and  wildlife,  or  provide  fire  protec-    Structures — 
tion  and  other  agricultural  uses. 

Terraces  constructed  to  reduce  erosion,  conserve  water,  or  prevent  or  abate  pollution Acres 

Stripcropping  systems  established  to  reduce  wind  or  water  erosion  or  to  prevent  or  abate  pollution do 

Cornpetitive  shrubs  controlled  on  range  or  pasture  to  permit  growth  of  adequate  cover  for  erosion  control  and  to  conserve  water do 

Green  and  shrubs  planted  for  forestry  purposes,  erosion  control,  or  environmental  enhancement do 

Forest  tree  stands  improved  for  forestry  purposes  or  environmental  enhancement do ... 

Wildlife  conservation t------ Acres  served. 

Animal  waste  and  soil  waste  pollution-abatement  structures  (lagoons,  storage,  diversion,  and  other) Number 

Sediment  pollution-abatement  structures  or  cunoff  control  measures Acres  served. 

Other  pollution-abatement  practices - do 


2,249,000 

33, 216, 000 

114,229.000 

63,260,000 

5,485,000 

4.564,000 

>  13.592,000 

'  10, 803, 000 

i  2. 961. 000 

» 367, 000 


1 1962-7?.  inclusive,  with  certain  data  estimated. 
:  1970,  1971,  and  1972  only. 

The  committee  has  provided  that  of 
the  $190,000,000  announcement  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period,  up 
to  $15,000,000  shall  be  immediately 
available  for  carrying  out  the  forestry 
incentives  program.  The  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  forestry  incentives  pro- 
gram shall  be  carried  out  in  addition  to 
the  tree  planting  program  of  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  where- 
by over  6.7  billion  trees  have  been 
planted  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  con- 
trol sedimentation  in  our  rivers  and 
streams. 

RURAL    DEVELOPMENT    AND    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our  problems 
through  the  years  is  that  if  we  look  at 
the  city,  we  have  got  advantages  of  city 
life  which  include  electricity,  sewage 
systems,  water  systems,  and  many,  many 
other  things.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  been  on  this  committee  back  when 
we  had  to  make  a  fight  to  get  electricity 
on  an  area-coverage  basis.  Most  of  the 
Members  have  grown  up  where  they 
have  taken  these  things  for  granted.  But 
it  took  a  long,  long  time  to  get  area  cov- 
erage where  we  covered  the  whole  area, 
and  we  still  have  some  problems  in  that 
matter. 

But  at  times  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended, and  Congress  has  backed 
us,  supported  by  the  great  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  programs  designed  to  as- 
sure that  man  did  not  have  to  move  into 
the  crowded  cities,  with  their  many 
problems,  to  have  the  advantages  of  the 
cities.  So  I  briefiy  would  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  In  this  bill  we  have  done  a 
number  of  things. 

We  have  provided  for  cities  of  20,000 
and  below  the  same  kind  of  housing  pro- 
grams that  we  have  got  in  our  big  cities. 
We  have  provided  in  this  bill  for  loans 
for  sewer  and  water  in  rural  areas  so 
that  a  man  can  continue  to  live  there. 

FARMERS     HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of 
750  positions  to  be  located  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  $6,200,000  to 
fully  implement  the  provision  of  the  law 
which  now  gives  the  agency  responsibility 
for  housing  loans  in  towns  of  up  to  20,000 
population  and  to  provide  for  initiation 
of  a  rent  supplement  program.  While  the 
budget  did  not  request  funding  for  either 
of  these  two  programs,  the  committee  has 
recommended  this  increase  in  order  that 
the  rural  areas  of  the  country  will  re- 
ceive treatment  equal  to  that  now  en- 
joyed by  the  urban  areas. 


In  implementing  the  rural  rent  sup- 
plement program  authorized  by  title  V, 
section  514  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974,  the  com- 
mittee will  expect  the  Department  to 
draw  on  the  experience  and  expertise  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  In  addition,  the  committee  will 
expect  the  Department  to  utilize  to  the 
maximum  existing  HUD  procedures  and 
practices  where  practical. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  also  taken  a 
step  we  will  all  be  proud  of  in  the  fu- 
ture— the  encouraging  of  increased  at- 
tention to  part-time  family  farming. 

I  grew  up  believing  in  family-sized 
farms,  and,  goodness  knows,  that  is  where 
many  of  the  finest  leaders  we  have  had 
in  our  history  have  come  from.  But  with 
time  it  had  gotten  to  where  farming  be- 
came so  expensive  that  agriculture  could 
not  feed  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  family-sized  farms.  And  farmers 
could  not  make  a  decent  living  with  a 
little  bit  of  capital  and  a  little  bit  of 
machinery.  But  under  present  circum- 
stances our  committee  feels  this  trend  is 
reversing.  With  the  40-hour  work  week, 
daylight  saving  time,  good  roads,  im- 
proved sewer  and  water  systems,  with 
telephones  and  electricity,  it  appears  that 
more  and  more  people  want  to  live  in 
rural  areas  and  farm  on  a  small  scale  in 
addition  to  their  regular  job  in  town  or 
elsewhere.  So  we  provided  in  this  bill 
extra  money  to  the  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
both  1890  colleges  and  others,  to  stress 
part-time  family  farming.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  some  people  are 
going  to  want  to  farm  on  a  small  scale 
and  have  some  surplus  to  sell.  I  think  that 
future  energy  shortages  may  require  that 
rural  areas  and  small  communities  may 
have  to  become  somewhat  self-sufficient. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  a  major  shift  in  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  Is 
needed  in  light  of  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  in  agriculture  and  rural  Amer- 
ica. Because  of  shorter  working  hours, 
daylight  saving  time,  and  better  high- 
ways, many  people  in  the  country  are 
becoming  interested  in  part-time  farm- 
ing. 

The  widespread  interest  in  becoming 
involved  in  part-time  family  farming  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  by  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  represents  primarily  an  urban 
district : 

I  offered  to  provide  help  in  the  form  of  a 
packet  of  half  a  dozen   different  kinds   of 


vegetable  seeds  to  people  who  would  write  In 
and  ask  for  them,  assuming  if  It  took  a  little 
work  that  It  would  be  serious.  " 

I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  kind  of  response. 
I  have  had  between  15,000  and  20.000  people 
write  In  for  a  starter  kit  for  a  garden  which 
includes  a  little  instruction  on  how  to  begin 
a  small  garden. 

I  give  them  the  address  or  phone  number 
of  the  local  extension  agent  for  technical 
service;  15,000  to  20,900  people  out  of  my 
congressional  district  is  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  people  to  take  an  interest  In  urban 
gardening. 

Therefore,  in  the  future,  the  commit- 
tee expects  the  agency  to  redirect  its 
efforts  as  may  be  necessary,  on  all  pro- 
grams, to  take  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  small  or  part-time  family 
farmer.  The  committee  is  convinced  that 
much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  the  field 
of  inexpensive,  lightweight,  and  energy 
efficient  farm  equipment.  This  work  is 
also  emphasized  by  problems  resulting 
from  adverse  weather  in  recent  years 
which  has  prevented  the  farmer  from 
either  planting  or  harvesting  crops  be- 
cause existing  equipment  is  too  large  and 
too  heavy  to  use  in  wet  fields.  Much  of 
the  research  done  by  the  military  on 
using  balloon  tires  on  heavy  equipment 
might  also  be  beneficial  to  agriculture. 
Any  patents  resulting  from  such  research 
should  be  held  in  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  available  to  all.  During  the 
hearings  on  the  1977  bill,  the  committee 
plans  to  explore  in  detail  what  efforts  the 
agency  has  underway  to  help  the  small 
and  part-time  farmer. 

DOMESTIC  FOOD  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  problem  in 
this  bill  and  we  met  It  the  best  way  we 
could.  The  1976  budget  estimate  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  for  the 
domestic  food  programs  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  grossly  inadequate  by  prac- 
tically all  those  who  have  had  occasion 
to  review  the  budget  estimate.  In  fair- 
ness to  those  responsible  for  preparation 
of  the  budget  estimate,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  1976  budget  estimate 
was  formulated  about  a  year  ago  when 
the  major  consideration  was  control  of 
inflation,  and  there  was  no  specific  indi- 
cation of  the  increasing  unemployment 
rate  which  has  greatly  increased  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs. 

Notwithstanding,  the  committee  has 
exerted  every  possible  effort  to  encourage 
the  administration  to  submit  a  budget 
amendment  which  would  more  adequate- 
ly provide  for  these  programs  in  view  of 
the  current  situation. 
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At  the  outset,  in  its  analysis  for  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  pinpointed  the 
apparent  shortcomings  in  the  budget 
estimate  for  the  domestic  food  programs. 
To  a  great  extent,  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  analysis  was  in  agreement 
with  that  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  orig- 
inally appeared  before  the  committee  on 
March  20,  1975.  in  support  of  the  1976 
budget  estimate.  The  hearing  had  pro- 
gressed only  for  a  short  period  when  it 
was  obvious  that  even  the  departmental 
witnesses  were  in  agreement  that  the 
budget  estimate  under  consideration  bore 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  existing  re- 
quirements and  those  that  could  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  departmental  witnesses  were  in- 
structed to  completely  review  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimate  and  to  report  back 
to  the  committee  for  another  hearing 
on  May  5,  1975.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  ofiQcially 
advised  of  the  committee's  evaluation  of 
the  budget  estimate  and  was  urged  to 
Initiate  a  budget  amendment  more  In 
line  with  actual  needs.  The  committee 
has  never  received  such  an  amendment. 
During  the  hearing  held  on  May  5, 

1975,  departmental  witnesses  testified 
that  the  $3.4  billion  for  the  food  stamp 
program  provided  in  the  budget  was  suffi- 
cient to  fund  the  program  through  the 
first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
that  school  lunch  funds  were  sufficient 
to  finance  operations  through  May  15, 

1976.  page  946,  part  4  of  hearings. 
In  addition  to  requesting  inadequate 

funds  for  ongoing  programs,  the  budget 
estimate  provided  no  specific  fimding  for 
the  school  breakfast  program;  the  non- 
school  food  program;  the  special  milk 
program:  and  the  special  supplemental 
food  program— WIC.  The  budget  mes- 
sage indicated  new  legislation  would  be 
recommended  to  provide  a  program  un- 
der which  block  grants  would  be  made  to 
States  for  the  various  food  programs.  To 
date,  this  legislation  has  not  been  intro- 
duced and  even  if  it  is,  the  Indications 
are  that  the  likelihood  of  enactment  of 
such  legi.-;lation  is  most  limited. 

In  reporting  out  this  bill,  the  commit- 
tee was  faced  with  a  dilemma.  It  could 
either  approve  the  budget  estimate  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  funds  that 
would  be  provided  on  this  basis  would  be 
InsuflBcient  for  the  total  fiscal  year,  or 
the  committee  would  provide  what  it  con- 
sidered adequate  funding  and  grossly  ex- 
ceed the  budget  estimate. 

In  its  action  on  this  bill,  the  committee 
is  recommending  that  the  amounts  pro- 
vided in  the  budget  estimate  be  included 
in  the  bill  with  the  proviso  In  the  appro- 
priation language  that  such  funds  are 
available  during  the  period  July  1,  1975, 
through  January  31,  1976.  In  addition! 
the  committee  has  also  provided  the 
funds  for  a  7-month  period  for  those  pro- 
grams for  which  no  budget  estimate  was 
submitted.  This  action  will  enable  the 
administration  to  make  a  current  analy- 
sis of  domestic  food  program  require- 
ments and  will  provide  ample  time  for 
the  administration  to  submit  a  supple- 
mental request  to  fund  these  programs 


July  1^,  1975 


for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
whatever  additional  amounts  that  are 
needed  for  the  transition  period  from 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 
One  of  the  rea.sons  we  got  the  rule 
was  that  we  provided  the  money  for  7 
months,  and  authorized  the  Department 
to  draw  against  the  transition  funds.  It 
was  the  best  solution  we  could  think  of. 


COTTON   INC. 


Another  item  is  that  someone  has 
raised  a  point  about  Cotton  Inc.  There 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  debate  when  that 
comes  up.  The  committee's  attention  has 
been  called  to  allegations  that  far  too 
much  is  being  paid  out  in  the  name  of 
Cotton  Inc.  for  the  services  rendered.  I 
want  to  say  this  committee  has  tried  to 
meet  that  problem  by  providing  that 
whatever  organization  handles  the  cot- 
ton research  fimds  from  CCC  cannot  pay 
its  officers  or  employees  in  excess  of  the 
money  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  cannot  incur  expenses  over 
and  beyond  that  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970,  which  established  this  organiza- 
tion, provided  for  its  funding  from  two 
sources:  First,  the  deduction  of  $1  per 
bale  from  producers'  proceeds  and  sec- 
ond, the  transfer  of  $10  million  per  year 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  agriculture  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975  included  language  to 
limit  the  amount  of  the  CCC  transfer  to 
$3  million,  to  be  used  solely  for  cotton 
research. 

The  latest  budget  of  Cotton  Inc. 
indicates  that  the  major  portion  of 
these  funds  for  1975— approximately 
$2.5  million — will  be  used  for  research  on 
production,  processing  and  handling  of 
cotton.  A  substantial  portion  of  this  re- 
search will  be  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  early  maturing,  high  yielding, 
and  insect  and  disease  resistant  varieties 
It  will  also  be  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  efficient  cultural  systems 
through  short-season  techniques  in  such 
areas  as  Texas,  Lower  Rio  Grande,  Ari- 
zona, Missouri  and  California.  Also,  re- 
search will  be  conducted  to  evaluate 
chemicals  and  cultural  practices  for  con- 
trol of  diseases  and  weeds. 

Some  $400,000  will  be  expended  in  1975 
for  research  on  textiles,  including  fiber 
and  yarn  processing,  fabric  manufactur- 
ing and  preparation,  dyeing,  finishing 
and  test  evaluation.  This  will  include 
such  studies  as  determining  the  effect  of 
fiber  properties  and  processing  on  new 
yarn-forming  systems,  the  improvement 
of  cotton  product  properties  for  home 
furnishing  and  industrial  applications, 
and  burning  charactertistics  of  cotton 
fabrics.  In  addition,  an  estimated  $62,000 
will  be  used  to  expand  research  on  cotton 
marketing. 

This  research  work  appears  to  be  of 
real  value  to  the  cotton  industry.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  has  again  in- 
cluded this  language  in  the  1976  bill  to 
provide  $3  million  for  research  activities 
in  the  next  year — section  609  of  the  gen- 
eral provisions.  The  committee  feels, 
however,  that  any  organization  which 
receives  these  funds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  should  conduct  its  activities 
on  a  fully  sound,  reasonable,  and  eco- 


nomical basis,  particularly  in  view  of 
charges  made  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  exorbitant  salaries  and  other 
types  of  valuable  compensation  are 
being  incurred  both  from  government 
and  producer  fimds.  Cotton  is  too  impor- 
tant,  domestically  and  in  international 
trade,  and  research  too  essential  to  al- 
low such  salaries  and  expenses  to  destroy 
the  program.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
has  included  a  provision  which  limits 
remuneration  from  any  source  of  any  of- 
ficial or  employee  of  Cotton  Incorporated 
to  the  salarj-  level  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  expenses  to  those  de- 
termined to  be  reasonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  appreciate  the  support  you  have 
given  us  through  the  years.  I  want  to 
say  again  there  are  too  many  major 
programs  in  this  bill  lor  anybody  to  be 
able  to  know  exactly  how  much  money 
should  be  provided.  We  have  before  us  a 
composite  of  the  views  of  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee  and  the  staff  which 
has  worked  with  us  so  closely.  We  think 
we  bring  before  the  Members  a  good  bill 
and  we  ask  for  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Republican 
spokesman  for  this  most  important  fimd- 
ing bill  I  think  it  is  appropriate  and 
proper  that  I  speak  for  two  other  Im- 
portant related  minority  groups  that  are 
in  no  way  political.  As  a  member  of  both 
these  groups  I  think  I  can  speak  vnth  the 
authority  of  experience.  First  I  would 
like  to  point  out  in  this  Chamber  there 
are  435  Members,  but  only  35  Repre- 
sentatives, whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, can  be  legitimately  called  farm 
Congressmen,  as  oiu:  chairman  pointed 
out,  meaning  those  who  have  at  least 
20  percent  farmers  among  their  con- 
stituency. 

In  other  words,  the  so-called  farm 
bloc,  If  there  ever  was  one,  no  longer 
exists.  I  do  not  object  to  this.  It  is  a 
political  fact  of  life  and  is  the  result  of 
the  democratic  elective  system.  Neither 
am  I  alarmed  by  being  outnumbered  400 
to  35,  because  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  the  intelligence  and  judgment  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  second  minority  I  refer  to  is  the 
farmers  themselves.  Today  our  farm 
population  is  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  this  Nation.  Less  than 
2  million  commercial  family  farmers 
produce  all  the  food  and  fibers  that  200 
million  Americans  use  and  consume,  plus 
$22  billion  in  food  sales  to  other  coun- 
tries that  need  it,  plus  over  $4  billion  for 
the  food  stamp  program  and  another 
billion  for  the  food-for-peace  program. 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  contribution  that  agriculture 
makes,  not  only  to  feed  this  country,  but 
to  provide  us  with  very  necessary  for- 
eign exchange.  How  do  we  suppose  we  as  . 
a  nation  pay  for  the  huge  imports  of 
foreign  oil,  all  our  Imported  cars,  the 
radios,  the  TV  sets  that  we  get  from 
other  nations?  I  submit  that  a  large 
portion  is  paid  out  of  dollars  we  earn 
from  our  farm  exports. 

Agriculture  Is  this  Nation's  single  larg- 
est exporter  by  far.  Yet  In  another  sub- 
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committee  that  I  am  privileged  to  sit  on, 
that  fimds  the  State  Department  and 
the  Commerce  Department,  we  asked 
those  fellows  where  we  get  our  major 
exports  from  and  after  fiddling  through 
many  papers  and  checking  with  their 
backup  men,  they  always  come  up  with 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  contributes  the 
lion's  share  of  our  overseas  dollar  earn- 
ings. Yet  in  the  papers  today,  yesterday 
and  all  this  last  week,  we  have  heard 
time  after  time  of  concern  because  we 
might  be  selling  our  wheat  abroad,  we 
might  be  selling  some  com  abroad.  How 
silly  can  we  get?  How  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  pay  for  the  energy  needs 
of  this  country  that  we  have  to  import 
if  we  do  not  export  something?  We  trade 
in  this  world  of  ours.  They  do  not  send 
oil  to  us  because  they  like  us  or  out  of 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts.  They  send 
us  oil  because  we  have  something  to  pay 
for  it  with  and  we  have  earned  the  ex- 
change to  pay  for  the  energy  to  keep  our 
sophisticated  economy  going  by  export- 
ing what — ^by  exporting  food  products 
produced  by  a  very  efficient  family  farm 
system  of  agriculture.  Where  do  we  sup- 
pose our  2  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  6 
billion  bushels  of  com,  10  billion  gallons 
of  milk  and  all  the  rest  of  our  food  we 
export  each  year  come  from? 

It  does  not  come  from  some  quaint 
little  guy  in  overalls  walking  behind  a 
mule  and  a  plow.  All  this  incredible 
abundance  comes  from  hard-working 
people  trained  to  use  sophisticated  tech- 
nology, intricate  machinery,  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  hi  the  use  of  chemicals 
and  fertilizers.  They  must  maintain  a 
constant  battle  to  conserve  and  develop 
precious  and  limited  land  and  water  re- 
sources. Four  billion  people  on  this  Earth 
survive  only  because  of  that  precious  6 
Inches  of  topsoil. 

Additionally,  today's  farmer  must 
know  how  to  manage  a  tremendous 
amount  of  capital  and  operating  credit. 
They  are  going  to  get  some  help  in  this 
bill  in  funding  through  the  Farm  Home 
Administration  and  other  credit  and 
capital  agencies. 

Finally,  the  farm  family  has  to  be 
willing  to  take  risks  of  climatic  hazards 
that  no  other  industry  faces. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  often  likes  to 
say:  "Today's  farmer  must  have  the 
money  of  a  banker,  the  brains  of  a  sci- 
entist, and  the  guts  of  a  burglar."  I  have 
paraphrased  him  a  little  in  that. 

Let  us  put  this  bill  and  the  whole  food 
and  fiber  issue  in  proper  perspective. 
What  this  and  all  future  Congresses  must 
do  is  to  dismiss  the  feeling  that  when  we 
consider  farm  programs  and  agricultural 
appropriations  that  we  are  dealing  with 
some  isolated,  provincial  nuisance  prob- 
lem that  concerns  the  welfare  of  a  few 
farmers  and  small-town  folks. 

What  our  committee  is  striving  for  In 
this  bill — as  we  did  in  the  Farm  Act  of 
1973— is  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  sound, 
workable  national  food  and  fiber  policy 
that  is  of  vital  concern  to  not  only  all 
210  miUion  Americans,  but  has  vast  glob- 
al implications  in  international  trade  re- 
lations and  In  our  search  for  an  endur- 
ing world  peace. 


We  must  look  ahead  and  I  commend 
to  you  the  reading  of  the  report  this  sub- 
committee put  out.  Agricultural  research 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  bill. 

We  have  gone  Into  the  specifics  of 
which  croijs  should  be  checked  into  and 
the  best  methods  of  increasing  produc- 
tion per  acre,  but  we  have  also  gone 
even  further  than  that.  This  subcom- 
mittee has  pointed  out  to  the  research 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  they  ought  to  start  looking  into  the 
problem  of  the  common  germ  plasm  in 
our  wheat  and  in  our  feed  grains.  The 
devastating  loss  of  production  in  corn 
that  came  about  4  years  ago  occurred 
because  of  a  disease  that  struck  hybrid 
com,  that  was  susceptible  across  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  coun- 
try because  of  this  common  germ  plasm. 
This  coimtry  is  too  dependent  upon  food 
to  take  care  of  its  own  needs  and  to  pro- 
vide exports  for  overseas  earnings  to  let 
this  happen  again. 

One  of  the  commendable  facets  of  this 
bill  is  the  fact  that  we  have  looked  ahead 
and  commissioned  the  research  service 
to  do  something  about  the  common  germ 
plasm  problem,  which  could  cut  short 
our  crops  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  In 
years  hence. 

As  Members,  one  of  our  main  con- 
cerns Is  that  we  have  the  best  interests 
of  our  constituents  at  heart.  Therefore, 
I  submit  to  the  Members  that  it  is  to 
their  political  advantage  to  say  back 
home,  "I  supported  legislation  which  will 
assure  a  continued  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  that  you  must  have  at  reason- 
able prices.  I  supported  legislation  that 
put  bread  and  butter  on  the  tables  of 
poor  people  because,  as  our  distinguished 
chairman  has  said,  people  cannot  eat 
food  stamps — they  eat  food.  I  supported 
legislation  that  enables  this  Nation  to 
share  our  abundance  with  people  all  over 
the  world  and  helps  our  balance  of 
trade." 

I  submit  to  the  Members  also  that, 
while  they  are  saying  that,  that  our  food 
is  without  a  doubt  the  most  effective 
bargaining  chip  we  have  today  in  our 
international  policies.  The  world's  fam- 
ine belt  stretches  all  across  Asia,  into 
Africa  and  South  America.  Hungry, 
starving  people  create  hungry,  restless, 
frustrated  nations — forever  with  a  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  violence. 

One  can  ask  a  kid  in  Bangladesh  to 
bite  a  bullet  to  relieve  the  gnawing  pains 
of  an  empty  belly,  but  one  cannot  ask 
him  to  eat  it.  He  wants  a  bowl  of  rice 
and  a  loaf  of  bread.  What  better  or 
cheaper  or  more  Christian  way  is  there 
to  brmg  peace  and  the  trust  of  other 
nations  to  the  peoples  of  the  world? 

These  are  the  things,  this  is  the  over- 
all perspective  every  member  of  this 
committee — Etemocrat  and  Republican 
alike — tried  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  spent 
six  hard,  grinding  months  drafting  this 
bill  after  weeks  of  hearings.  We  tried  to 
be  fiscally  responsible,  and  we  achieved 
this  objective.  Total  funding  of  this  bill 
Is  well  under  the  President's  recommen- 
dation. We  accomplished  this  by  cutting 
out  a  lot  of  deadwood  and  tightened 
administrative  operations. 

We  made  increases  on  the  basis  of 


necessary  priorities  which  are  relevant 
to  today's  agriculture  and  a  national 
food  policy  that  is  acceptable,  we  hope, 
to  both  farmers  and  consumers,  and  to 
meet  our  world  export  commitments. 

As  evidence  of  our  fiscal  responsibility, 
let  me  cite  some  comparative  budget 
estimates  prepared  by  the  House  Bud- 
get Committee  some  weeks  ago.  In  this 
bill,  for  agriculture  we  have  $1.8  bil- 
lion— that  is  all.  The  rest  of  it  is  for 
other  sectors  of  the  bill  such  as  public 
feeding  programs,  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram, food  and  drug  administration, 
meat  inspection  and  a  host  of  allied 
things,  but  in  this  bill,  for  agriculture 
there  is  $1.8  billion  for  current  farm 
programs  to  keep  us  first  in  the  world 
in  available  food,  and  to  provide  us  with 
the  adequate  supplies  for  the  exports  we 
need  to  compensate  for  the  imports  that 
keep  oiu"  economy  going. 

Contrast  that  $1.8  billion  with  the  sum 
for  national  defense,  $89.7  billion;  or  for 
natural  resources,  environment  and  en- 
ergy— and  as  necessary  as  enviiormient 
is,  we  cannot  eat  it.  We  are  spending 
$11.9  billion  for  that. 

For  commerce  and  transportation, 
$19.6  billion.  Without  food  to  transport, 
we  do  not  need  the  transport.  For  edu- 
cation, manpower  and  social  services, 
$20.3  billion.  For  health,  $30  billion,  and 
we  cannot  maintain  health  without  an 
adequate  diet. 

For  income  security,  $22.6  billion.  For 
veterans  benefits  and  services,  $17.4  bil- 
lion. For  interest  just  on  our  national 
debt,  some  $35  billion. 

Among  all  these  other  facets  of  our 
overall  budget,  compared  to  them  we  are 
only  spending  the  research  programs 
and  production  programs  necessary  to 
give  us  that  most  basic  necessity  of 
maintaining  life  itself,  adequate  food, 
$1.8  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  when  we  consider 
this  bill  let  us  keep  our  priorities 
straight.  I  know  as  we  debate  the  merits 
of  this  bill  in  the  next  few  hours  there 
will  be  opposition,  there  will  be  many 
amendments  offered.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  All  that  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten), 
and  the  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee ask  is  that  the  Members  offer  their 
opposition  and  their  amendments  with- 
in the  framework  in  which  this  funding 
bill  is  being  presented  to  you — as  a  key- 
stone to  a  workable,  sensible,  construc- 
tive part  of  a  national  food  and  fiber 
policy  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  every 
American. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague  and 
long-time  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher) . 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  once  again 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou'^^p  for  your 
approval  the  annuil  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  this  bill  we  recommend  new  budget 
obligational  authority  totaling  $11,047.- 
263.000  together  with  the  amount  of 
$2,037,545,000  for  the  transition  period. 

For  agricultural  programs  we  recom- 
mend  to   the   committee   the   sum   of 
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$4,011,503,000  With  the  sum  of  $325,911,- 
000  for  the  transition  period.  Under  title 
n  in  the  bill  for  rural  development  and 
assistance  programs  we  recommend 
$1,292,205,000  and  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod the  sum  of  $225,599,000.  Under  title 
III  that  portion  which  applies  to  domes- 
tic food  programs  we  recommend  $4,403,- 
819,000  together  with  the  sum  of  $1,227,- 
168.000  for  the  transition  period.  Under 
title  IV  we  recommend  for  the  inter- 
national programs  the  sum  of  $1,125,- 
738,000  together  with  the  sum  of  $155,- 
193,000  for  the  transition  period.  For 
title  V  in  the  bill  which  applies  to  related 
agencies  we  recommend  $213,998,000  and 
for  the  transition  period  the  sum  of 
$53,674,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  are  only 
about  4'2  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
country  engaged  in  agriculture  and  those 
engaged  have  an  average  investment  of 
from  $169,000  to  $188,000  per  farmer.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  food  basket  of  the  world  and 
the  American  farmer  should  be  receiving 
more  income  for  his  products.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15  of  this  year  the  average  of  all 
farm  prices  was  about  17  percent  below 
a  year  earlier  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  12  percent 
as  far  as  expenses  were  concerned. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  to  testify 
in  behalf  of  his  budget  request  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976  I  asked  him  the  question 
as  to  what  the  American  farmer  needed 
more  today  than  anything  else  and  he 
immediately  replied  additional  income. 
This,  of  course,  is  correct,  and  unless  the 
American  farmer  receives  a  more  ade- 
quate share  of  our  national  income  we 
will  be  in  more  serious  trouble  economi- 
cally than  we  are  today.  When  agricul- 
ture is  in  trouble  our  whole  economy  is 
in  serious  trouble. 

An  average  of  nearly  800,000  people 
have  left  the  farm  in  each  of  the  last  5 
years  and  we  are  now  down  to  a  farm 
population  of  about  10  million  people  as 
compared  to  2'/2  times  that  number  in 
1950. 

The  total  land  in  farms  in  1950  was  1.2 
billion  acres  as  compared  to  about  1  bil- 
lion acres  today.  The  average  size  of  the 
farm  has  increased  from  213  acres  to 
about  373  acres  during  the  period  1950 
to  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and  I  know,  a 
great  many  of  our  young  people  on  our 
farms  have  no  chance  to  get  started  in 
agrictilture  unless  they  either  inherit  a 
farm  or  succeed  in  borrowing  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  invest  in  land  which  is 
adequate  for  a  livelihood. 

I  believe  that  one  way  to  assist  agricul- 
ture is  to  keep  our  farmland  in  produc- 
tion and  through  our  soil  conservation 
and  ACP  programs  see  to  it  that  it  Is 
preserved.  Along  with  our  production,  of 
course,  we  must  have  an  increase  in  in- 
come. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  keep 
in  mind  that  agriculture  is  our  largest 
industry  and  when  agriculture  is  in  trou- 
ble our  country  is  in  trouble.  The  assets 
invested  in  agriculture  today  exceed 
those  of  any  of  the  next  10  largest  indus- 
tries. Agriculture  employs  more  workers 
than  any  other  major  industry  and  in 


fact  employs  23  times  the  number  of  peo- 
ple employed  in  the  coal  and  oil  industry 
and  5  times  more  than  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  automobile  industry. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  labor  and  indus- 
try. It  spends  more  for  equipment  than 
any  of  the  other  large  industries.  Agri- 
culture uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  is 
used  for  a  year's  output  of  passenger 
cars.  It  uses  more  petroleum  products 
than  any  other  industry  in  this  coimtry. 
It  uses  more  rubber  each  year  than  is  re- 
quired to  produce  tires  for  6  million  au- 
tomobiles. Its  inventory  of  machinery 
and  equipment  exceeds  the  assets  of  the 
steel  industry  and  is  five  times  that  of  the 
automobile  industry.  Our  farmers'  assets 
at  this  time  are  approximately  $320  bil- 
lion. In  1950  the  farmers'  share  of  the 
retail  food  dollar  was  47  cents,  and  20 
years  later  it  was  38  cents. 

Our  American  farmer  knows  how  to 
produce  and  today  our  country  is  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  food  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Three-fourths  of  our  land  area  Is  in 
private  ownership  and  60  percent  is  in 
farms  and  ranches.  Seventy  percent  of 
our  people  living  in  this  country  reside  in 
cities  and  they  only  occupy  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  land  in  this  country.  If  our 
country  is  to  survive  and  prosper,  we 
must  continue  to  be  interested  in  and  to 
assist  when  necessary  our  custodians  of 
the  natural  resources  in  this  country.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  reforest  our  lands, 
protect  our  watersheds,  and  conserve  the 
soil  and  water  in  this  country.  We  must 
leave  to  the  future  generations  a  fertile 
land  and  a  land  sufficient  to  produce  food 
for  our  people. 

When  this  country  was  first  settled,  we 
had  more  than  8  billion  board  feet  of  fine 
timber.  According  to  recent  figures,  we 
are  now  down  to  less  than  2  billion  board 
feet.  Instead  of  450  million  acres  of  ara- 
ble farmlands,  we  are  now  dovra  to  about 
150  million  acres. 

Back  in  the  1930's  when  we  started 
having  trouble  with  the  dust  storms,  we 
suddenly  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  wearing  out  the  land  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  country  and  to  correct  this 
situation,  we  set  up  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Our  Extension  Departments,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Agriculture  Stabil- 
ization and  Conservation  Service,  Rural 
Development  Service,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice, Research  and  Control  Services  have, 
along  with  all  of  the  other  agencies  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  produced 
great  benefits  for  our  American  farmer. 
The  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  which 
our  committee  has  followed  closely  for 
years  and  each  time  adequately  funded, 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  life  of 
every  American  farmer.  Our  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service,  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  and  our  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  every  farmer  in  this  coimtry.  The 
operation  of  our  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  along  with  our  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  operations  that 
are  of  great  concern  to  agriculture  in 
this  country. 

Nearly  every  year  the  members  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Appropria- 


tions have  to  restore  funds  in  the  bill  for 
soil  conservation  and  for  our  research 
programs.  This  has  applied  off  and  on 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations and  as  you  know,  it  is  well 
known,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  20  years 
now  our  subcommittee  has  restored  the 
ACP  money  annually.  Not  only  this  ad- 
ministration, but  all  administrations  for 
the  last  12  years  have  submitted  agri- 
culture appropriations  budgets  that 
either  deleted  or  reduced  the  ACP  money 
to  the  extent  that  the  program  could  no 
longer  be  operated. 

Certainly,  we  have  not  agreed  with 
this  procedure  and  again  this  year,  have 
restored  the  ACP  money  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  generally  known 
that  the  demand  for  food  is  increasing 
and  that  farm  exports  are  at  a  new  high. 
Exports  are  now  running  well  over  $10 
billion  for  each  fiscal  year  and  at  the 
same  time,  most  family  farmers  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  incomes  comparable 
to  what  their  investment  could  earn 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  losing  people  every 
year  from  the  family  farm.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  naturally  expects  to  receive 
a  higher  net  income  at  this  time  and 
especially  so  since  he  is  confronted  with 
higher  taxes  and  higher  farm  operating 
costs.  We  say  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture every  year  when  they  appear 
before  our  committee  to  justify  their 
budget,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  make  every  effort  possible  to  see 
that  farm  income  is  increased  and  that 
this  Department  must  make  every  effort 
to  strengthen  the  family  farm  so  that  it 
can  keep  its  important  role  as  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  agriculture  and  in  Amer- 
ican society. 

Today  in  our  country,  we  have  in  cul- 
tivation some  385  million  acres  of  land. 
We  have  some  300  million  acres  in  crops 
harvested,  and  some  60  million  acres  in 
grasses  and  lagoons. 

In  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  make 
recommendations  for  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  certain  other  independent 
agencies.  We  request  approval  of  the 
sum  of  $202,805,000  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  together  with  a 
total  of  $50,876,000  for  the  transition 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the 
transition  period  Is  that  period  be- 
tween July  1  and  October  1,  1976,  when 
the  fiscal  year  date  changes.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  fiscal  year  has  started  each 
July  1  and  begiiming  in  1976,  the  begin- 
ning date  for  the  fiscal  year  will  be 
October  1. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill  re- 
quests were  made  for  amounts  totaling 
some  $5  billion  for  the  domestic  food 
programs.  These  programs  are  provided 
for  by  law  and  the  annual  requests  must 
be  made  for  appropriations.  The  amounts 
carried  in  this  bill  for  these  food  con- 
sumption programs  are  many  times 
greater  than  funds  provided  for  pro- 
grams to  help  the  farmer  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  and  to  protect  our  land  for  the 
future.  This  should  be  remembered  by 
every  consumer  in  this  country. 

This  bill  contains  $84  million  for  the 
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special  milk  program  which  was  omitted 
from  the  1976  budget  that  was  submitted 
to  our  committee. 

For  Animal  and  Plant  Inspection  Serv- 
ice we  recommend  a  total  of  $356,730,000 
together  with  the  amount  of  $98,160,000 
for  the  transition  period.  Here  we  have 
our  meat  and  poultry  inspection,  animal 
and  plant  disease  and  pest  control,  and 
the  different  regular  activities. 

For  our  Extension  Service  we  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $228,935,000  together 
with  the  sum  of  $57,453,000  for  the  tran- 
sition period.  For  our  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recom- 
mend the  sum  of  $28,766,000  together 
with  the  sum  of  $7,190,000  for  the  tran- 
sition period.  For  our  Agriculture  Mar- 
keting Service  we  recommend  a  total  of 
$42,055,000  together  with  $11,642,000  for 
the  transition  period. 

In  this  bill  we  make  provision  for  ru- 
ral housing  loans  pursuant  to  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
This,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
plies to  farmowners  and  to  the  owners 
of  other  real  estate  in  rural  areas  and 
long-term  farm  leaseholders  in  farm 
areas  with  a  population  up  to  20,000 
people.  Rural  housing  loans  are  made  to 
construct,  improve,  alter,  repair,  or  re- 
place dwellings  and  essential  farm  serv- 
ice buildings. 

We  also  make  provision  in  this  bill  for 
water  and  sewer  grants.  A  number  of 
the  programs  in  this  bill  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  of  these  programs  have  produced  ben- 
efits for  our  farmers.  We  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  $100  million  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants.  These 
funds  will  be  In  addition  to  the  $150 
million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976 
in  the  continuing  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  499,  which  passed  the  House 
on  June  17,  1975.  This  will  make  the 
total  $250  million  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  these  grants  in  the  fiscal  year 
1976. 

For  the  insured  loan  program  of  our 
rural  electrification  program  our  com- 
mittee recommends  not  less  than  $750 
million  or  more  than  $900  million  for 
electric  loans  and  not  less  than  $250  mil- 
lion for  telephone  loans.  For  the  transi- 
tion period  our  committee  recommends 
not  less  than  $187,500,000  nor  more  than 
$225  million  for  electric  loans  and  not 
less  than  $62,500,000  for  telephone  loans. 

For  conservation  operations  we  rec- 
ommend the  sum  of  $201,057,000  together 
with  the  sum  of  $50,271,000  for  the  tran- 
sition period.  For  our  watershed  plan- 
ning program  we  recommend  $11,196,000 
together  with  the  siun  of  $2,799,000  for 
the  transition  period.  For  the  watershed 
and  flood  prevention  operations  we  rec- 
ommend $146,409,000  together  with  $38,- 
408,000  for  the  transition  period. 

For  our  agriculture  conservation  pro- 
gram we  recommend  the  sum  of  $190 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  rec- 
ommends it  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
If  our  country  is  to  survive  and  prosper, 
we  must  continue  to  be  interested  In  and 
to  assist  when  necessary  our  custodians 
of  the  natural  resources  In  this  coun- 


try, and  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  it  is  imperative  that 
we  reforest  our  lands,  protect  our  water- 
sheds, and  conserve  our  soil  and  water. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   (Mr.  Fikdley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  raise  a  question  about  the 
provisions  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  The  language  on  page 
30  is  somewhat  confusing  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  seem  to  get  any  clarification 
from  the  language  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
question  relates  to  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  provisions.  I  see  on 
page  30  that,  "Not  to  exceed  $6,764,000 
of  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses may  be  paid  from  premium  in- 
come." 

Would  that  be  deducted  from  the 
$11,940,000  which  would  be  appropriated 
in  line  8  of  that  same  page?  Could  I  have 
a  clarification  on  that? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  amount  would  be  added  to 
the  $11,940,000.  As  my  colleague  well 
knows,  when  you  deal  with  Insurance, 
and  particularly  with  Insurance  claims, 
one  of  the  most  costly  things  one  could 
do  is  not  have  adequate  personnel  to 
check  on  the  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  a  little  of 
the  gentleman's  time,  but  I  will  give  him 
a  little  more  time  if  he  needs  It. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  we  en- 
tered into  this  program  years  ago.  The 
old -line  Insurance  companies  would  not 
write  crop  Insurance.  At  one  time  it  got 
out  of  hand  to  the  point  that  the  people 
In  the  dry  sections  of  the  United  States 
put  seed  on  top  of  the  ground  that  they 
knew  would  never  sprout,  and  then  they 
collected  the  insurance.  That  broke  the 
corporations. 

Then  we  restarted  the  program  on  an 
experimental  basis,  and  it  grew  to  the 
point  where  half  the  counties  were  in 
the  program.  Then  we  thought  we  had 
to  have  a  program  for  all  of  them,  and 
we  could  not  call  it  experimental.  We 
tried  to  insist  that  there  be  broad 
enough  coverage  in  each  county  before 
they  became  eligible.  In  order  to  get  a 
proper  base  for  the  program. 

It  has  not  been  completely  self-sup- 
porting, although  every  effort  was  made 
to  make  it  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  when  we 
match  what  this  program  costs  with  ths 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
distributed  under  the  term  of  emergency 
grants  and  relief,  when  we  have  a  dis- 
aster, I  think  this  is  probably  the  best 
investment  we  could  make. 

Getting  back  to  the  question  that  was 
asked,  this  is  in  addition  to  the  $67  mil- 
lion which  is  carried  forward  as  a  part 
of  the  premium. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  is  that  there  has  been 
what  I  think  Is  a  very  healthy  trend  in 
our  farm  programs,  as  well  as  certain 
other  Federal  activities,  imder  which  the 
benefited  sector  has  been  taking  over  the 
full  cost  of  administrative  expense.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  I  think,  is 
now  completely  self-supporting.  There  is 
no  money  from  general  revenue  that  goes 
to  support  it. 

We  have  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  now  a  bill  on  research 
and  promotion  of  peaches;  we  have  an- 
other one  on  beef.  In  both  cases,  all  the 
administrative  expense  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  element  that  benefits  from  it. 

If  I  could  be  permitted  just  to  con- 
tinue on  this  point  a  little  bit  further, 
the  same  trend  is  visible  in  the  financing 
of  rural  electric  cooperatives.  They  are 
more  and  more  getting  to  be  on  their 
own. 

Yet  year  after  year  I  see  In  this  bill 
about  $12  million  for  administrative  ex- 
pense for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation.  I  think  it  Is  high  time  that 
we  get  them  entirely  on  their  own.  After 
all  these  years,  surely  there  is  enough 
experience  In  this  field  to  predict  what 
the  administrative  expenses  will  In  fact 
be  so  they  can  set  the  premiums  at  the 
proper  level. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  an  interesting  point. 
Let  me  draw  a  distinction,  though,  that 
is  very  evident  in  the  bill  as  far  as  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  should  become  self-sufficient.  But 
after  we  have  about  2  bad  crop  years  we 
find  them  in  need  of  funds.  I  regret  to 
say.  Under  present  conditions,  if  farmers 
are  not  able  to  get  a  loan  at  the  bank, 
they  can  get  one  at  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration; if  they  cannot  get  it  there, 
they  can  go  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  be  eligible  for  a  loan. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  other 
funds  they  need:  If  they  cannot  get  it 
one  place,  they  can  get  it  somewhere  else. 
But  if  they  cannot  get  crop  insurance 
from  the  Government,  they  cannot  get 
It  anywhere  else. 

So  I  am  just  saying  that  In  order  to 
make  available  that  which  is  not  avail- 
able from  any  other  source,  we  have  to 
provide  some  funds,  and  when  we  help 
support  <^he  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram so  as  to  check  the  losses  and  be 
sure  these  Items  are  paid,  I  think  that  Is 
the  best  money  that  could  be  spent. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  express  the  fond  hope  that  this 
Is  the  last  year  when  the  committee  will 
come  here  with  a  request  for  administra- 
tive expense  for  crop  insurance.  There 
are  some  private  insurance  companies 
that  serve  this  area. 

But  It  is  not  just  out  of  concern  for 
their  welfare  that  I  express  this  hope. 
I  really  think  that  the  money  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  for  the  various  pro- 
grams should  be  financed  entirely  by 
those  who  benefit. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question. 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague, 
the  genUeman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify  a 
pomt  concerning  the  report  which  ac- 
companies this  bill.  In  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and  of  the 
luil  Committee  on  Appropriations,  there 
IS  a  section  on  page  24  entitled  "Reloca- 
?**^=°T^*^''^^"^"^^  Personnel,"  relating  to 
a  USDA  proposal  to  transfer  scientists 
away  from  several  research  stations 

Could  the  distinguished  chairman 
Please  explain  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  me? 

a^.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 

Si  ""^^  }  ^^y  *°  °^y  colleague,  the 
gent  eman  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Eng- 
lish)—and  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
?^r  .K  'l^^t^^  ^  agricultural  affairs  and 
for  the  job  he  is  doing  in  the  Congress- 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  not 
been  happy  with  some  actions  of  the 
Department. 
The  Agricultural  Research  Service  was 

SfpH^ff'  ^"^'hat  agency  has  at- 
tempted to  operate  on  a  regional  basis 

hts  hSn"i*?'  "°""*^-  ^  experience 
?^i^  "^f  f  '■^^^"^^  °^^««  o^ten  be- 
come    bog-down"  points.  ARS  told  us 

r»?Lr^H^  ^°'"^  ^  undertake  this  by 
stat^Sf.  ^^  personnel  in  these  small 
stations  such  as  my  coUeague  the  een- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma.  isSr2W'£ 

att^n''.°r''^*^f  '^^^^  ^at  they  oftS 
not-  ?H  V^°T  ^^^^^  ^"*«  *'here  they  wUl 
?  1  i""^-  L^°  "°*  ^"0*  as  to  that  but 
man  ^rZ  "  ^'^^^^^ous  to  cut  out  one 
man  from  a  3-man  station  and  kPPn 

ST/Cm  ""T"'  ''  *^«  re°Sonaf  oS 
or  in  Washington,  accordingly  the  mm 

mlttee  told  them  to  apply  t/ose  cuHt 
s^UTe^cu^  °'  ^^"°^  ^^^^  -"^^ 
m,^-  ^N<2LISH.  Then  is  it  the  gentle- 

intent  of  the  Committee  on  AporoDHa 
tions   that  these   agricultural   reSch 
stations  including  the  one  at  WoSrd 

mV  W?S?n^"r  .^'^  operatSn'"' 
ARsic^^^-  Certainly  we  do.  If 

SSSid  ^^r?,^  K"^^^^  ^y  '^"'back.  they 
Should  do  It  where  they  have  a  lot  nf 
people.  Where  they  can  aS  Thilu?' 

feefthS'Tf?.,^^  *^«  gentleman 

s^at?^nl  iS^J!^  "°*  ""V^  *^«  ^^^""sts  at 
St;  i^»         *^l°"e  in  Woodward,  but 

Jh^m  fnth^^^"*  personnel  who  assist 
mem  m  this  research^ 

th^:,Z™^EN.  If  they  do  not  have 

T^  ""PPJl^  .personnel,  the  scientists  can- 

?h^t  usnA"cH''°f^  ^^  ^^^*^"Jy  feels 
that  USDA  should  continue  to  provide 
the  support  services  necessary  for  these 
scientific  personnel  to  properij  caJry  ou? 
their  research  programs 

reo^rp°,^f^f"'''  ""'t  ^ave  waived  certain 
a?rf  «o  t"*^  'i''^.^  ^  *^«  40-hour  week 
avfuahiP  nt''^  *"'*'*  ^  "^^^^  personnel 
L«^t  1P«  ^  contract  basis,  so  that  re- 
search stations  could  work  in  Une  with 

suSbrfo?^  *^^^  ^^-  ^-e  b'i^ 

th^-  ^pLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
ine   gentleman   from   Mississippi   very 
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Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fom  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  assume  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  WHITTEN) ,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  questions,  would  apply 
equaUy  as  well  to  the  filbert  research 
which  has  been  going  on  at  the  state 
university  in  Oregon? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  certainly  it  would.  I  made  it  plain 
in  our  report  that,  in  general,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  this  kind  of  support  would  have 
to  do  with  research  activities  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Alexander),  out  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

FARBIERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  question"^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  On  pages  8  and  54 
01  the  committee  report  on  this  biU  the 
committee  states  that  750  new  positions 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
are  being  funded  under  this  bill.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  recognizing  and 
responding  to  the  critical  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel  in  FmHA. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  those  posi- 
tions referred  to  in  the  report  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  100  new  permanent  and  300 
new     permanent     part-time     positions 
which  were  requested  in  the  Administra- 
uons  budget  submissions.  It  is  further 
my  understanding  from  the  language  of 
the  report  and  from  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  officials  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  that  the  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  new  positions  for  FmHA 
be  allocated  to  county  level  field  offices 
L*u^tv-'^®  greatest  need  exists.  Further, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  and  the  Housing  and 
community  Development  Act  of  1974  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been 
^v.^?..'"^j°r  "ew  and  expanded  respon- 
sibihties  in  the  area  of  business  and  in- 
dustrial, community  facilities  and  hous- 
ing development.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
It  Is  correct  that  when  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  funding  for  tiie  new  perma- 
nent positions  over  and  above  the  admin- 
istration's request,  it  expected  that  spe- 
cial attention  be  given  to  assignments  to 
county  level  field  offices  and  that  per- 
sonnel with  training  and/or  experience 
m  the  fields  of  business  and  industrial 
community  facilities  and/or  housing  de- 
velopment be  given  preference.  Or   will 
these  new  employees  be  limited  to  work- 
ing on  FmHA  housing  programs  in  com- 
munities between  10.000  and  20,000  pop- 
ulation as  the  language  on  page  54  of  the 
committee  report  seems  to  indicate' 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield,  let  me  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
who  was  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  until  this 
year,  whose  district  Is  adjacent  to  mine 
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and  whose  background  I  so  well  know 
that  it  was  our  intention  that  the  75o 
new  permanent  employees  mentioned  on 
page  8  and  54  of  the  committee  report 
are  in  addition  to  the  100  new  perma- 
nent and  300  new  permanent  part-time 
positions  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  committee  does  believe,  in  fur- 
ther reply  to  the  genUeman 's  question 
that  practically  aU  of  these  positions 
shall  be  allocated  to  county  and  working 
level  offices.  We  also  believe  that  with 
the  expanded  responsibilities  of  this 
agency,  persons  who  are  trained  and/or 
experienced  in  the  field  of  business  and 
industrial  loans,  community  facilities 
and/or  housing  development  will  be 
needed.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  persons  hired  for  these 
new  positions  shall  be  limited  to  any 
particular  work,  although  the  new  re- 
sponsibUities  of  the  agency  in  communi- 
ties of  10.000  to  20.000  population  wlU 
constitute  a  new  field,  and  will  require 
attention. 

May  I  say  further  to  my  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) ,  that  the  committee  gave  some 
thought  to  aslilng  the  land-grant  col- 
leges  to  give  some  study  to  their  curric- 
ulum to  see  what  could  be  provided  in 
the  way  of  training,  but  we  decided  It 
would  be  better  not  to  tell  them  how  to 
run  their  business.  But  I  do  think  that  it 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
Department  needs  highly  skiUed  people 
in  finance  and  in  many,  many  other  ac- 
tivities regarding  farming,  in  order  to  do 
a  good  job.  especially  in  areas  such  as 
the  FmHA  with  all  of  its  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again,  that 
our  recognition  of  the  many,  many  pro- 
grams now  under  FmHA,  lead  us  to  the 
point  of  suggesting  that  consideration 
be  given  to  redesignating  FmHA  as  the 
Rural  Development  and  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, or  some  other  name  which 
covers  their  responsibilities.  I  am  glad 
that  my  colleague  has  raised  this  point. 
There  is  one  other  thing,  and  that  Is 
the  provision  which  was  put  in  the  bill 
by  the  committee  some  years  ago,  that 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  can  spend 
5  percent  of  that  money  getting  person- 
nel in  work  done  by  the  agricultural  con- 
servation programs.  So  we  have  tried  to 
Intertwine  these  things  to  where  much 
of  the  SCS  program  has  to  look  to  the 
FmHA,  and  the  emergency  loans  have  to 
look  to  them.  I  am  saying  that  one  of 
the  real  tragedies  that  we  have  had  in 
the  last  several  years  has  been  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
lowered  the  number  of  personnel  to  such 
a  low  level.  Even  though  these  positions 
have  been  authorized  and  funded  by  the 
Congress,  they  still  do  not  have  enough 
people  to  do  the  work.  It  is  on  the  this 
basis  that  we  have  provided  In  this  bill 
for  these  new  employees. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  raising  this 
point. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  an- 
other point  I  would  like  to  discuss,  which 
could  probably  be  classified  under  the 
heading  of  reorganization  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  I  note  that 
the  committee,  on  page  43  of  its  report, 
takes  note  of  the  changing  and  increas- 
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ing  responsibilities  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  the  field  of  rural  de- 
velopment. In  doing  so  it  suggests  that 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
consider  changing  the  name  of  FmHA 
to  one,  such  as  Rural  Development  and 
Assistance  Administration,  which  "more 
accurately  portrays  the  large  role  it  plays 
in  rural  development." 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  pro- 
posal. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  rural 
development,  or  counti-yside  develop- 
ment, is  composed  of  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities reaching  from  agriculture  to 
health  and  social  services  needs.  The 
committee's  action  is  to  be  commended 
for  it  reflects  its  deep  concern,  which 
man.v  of  us  share,  that  the  rural  develop- 
ment authorities  developed  by  Congress 
are  not  being  implemented  in  the  man- 
ner and  to  the  extent  which  Congress 
intended  and  which  rural  people  right- 
fully expected. 

But,  I  would  urgently  suggest  that  far 
more  is  needed  than  a  name  change. 

When  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion came  into  being  in  1946  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion its  programs  were  basically  directed 
at  providing  assistance  to  the  farm  com- 
munity. 

The  nearly  three  decades  which  have 
elapsed  since  then  have  brought  many 
changes  in  the  responsibilities  of  FmHA. 

In  1949  major  new  tasks  in  housing 
in  America's  heartland  areas  were  given 
to  FmHA.  The  agency's  authorities  in 
the  field  of  water  and  sewer  system  de- 
velopment were  greatly  expanded  in 
1965.  Passage  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  enlarged  some  of  FmHA's 
existing  responsibilities.  RDA  also  add- 
ed important  new  programs  in  business 
and  industrial  and  community  facilities 
development  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's activities.  These  were  assigned 
to  FmHA.  Enactment  last  year  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  further  increased  the  hous- 
ing program  tasks  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

In  1973  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  conducted  hearings  into  prob- 
lems existing  in  the  operation  of  the 
FmHA  housing  programs.  We  found  that 
by  the  early  1970's  housing  and  related 
programs  such  as  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems development  constituted  the  bulk 
of  FmHA  operations. 

Despite  the  growth  in  its  responsibili- 
ties for  housing,  FmHA  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  as  of  June  1973,  only  382  of 
Its  3,931,  or  9.7  percent,  professional  em- 
ployees at  State  and  county  office  levels 
had  special  qualifications  in  the  field  of 
housing.  At  the  same  time,  3,225  of  the 
FmHA  employees  at  those  levels  were  ag- 
riculture specialists.  In  other  words, 
there  were  8.4  times  as  many  agriculture 
specialists  working  In  these  jobs  as  there 
were  housing  specialists. 

The  farm  programs  are  an  important 
part  of  FmHA  activity.  I  would  make  it 
clear  that  I  feel  that  sufficient  agricul- 
ture specialists  should  be  working  at 
these  levels  to  give  proper  service  to  our 
citizens  who  wish  to  benefit  from  these 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear 
that  if  congressional  intent  is  to  be  com- 
plied with  a  sufficient  number  of  special- 


ists in  the  nonagriculture  programs  must 
be  provided  to  the  State  and  county  of- 
fices to  give  Uie  assistance  intended  for 
people  wanting  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  under  programs  such  as 
housing,  community  facilities  and  busi- 
ness and  industrial  development. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  in  its  1973  hearings, 
was  not  involved  in  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  FmHA  had  provided  it- 
self, or  was  providing  itself,  with  suffi- 
cient qualified  personnel  to  administer 
the  new  community  facilities  and  busi- 
ness and  industrial  development  pro- 
grams which  it  became  charged  with 
after  the  passage  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  But,  my  experience 
in  the  last  Congress  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
and  information  which  continues  to 
come  to  me  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
situation  with  respect  to  FmHA  person- 
nel qualified  to  handle  these  programs 
is  no  better  than  that  we  found  to  exist 
in  the  housing  programs. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
establishment  of  the  FmHA  personnel 
training  school  at  Norman.  Okla.,  as 
worthwhile  as  that  project  is,  is  any- 
where near  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
solution. 

It  is  probable  that  at  least  some  of  the 
answers  to  these  questions  will  be  found 
in  the  study  of  FmHA  personnel  which 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  in  the 
process  of  completing  for  two  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

In  any  case,  a  major  question  which 
must  be  answered  by  the  Congress  is 
why  FmHA  has  been  so  everlastingly 
slow  to  respond  to  the  need  for  equip- 
ping itself  to  properly  handle  the  non- 
farm  program  responsibilities  which 
have  been  assigned  to  it. 

Does  FmllA  not  want  these  programs 
to  be  successful?  I  cannot  believe  that  is 
true.  If  it  is  not  true,  then  comes  the 
question  of  whether  FmHA  policymakers 
and  decisionmakers  have  the  knowledge, 
experience,  and  concern  it  takes  to  find 
and  hire  the  talent  required  for  properly 
implementing  programs  such  as  business 
and  industrial,  community  facilities,  and 
housing  development. 

What  is  the  arbiwer  to  the  internal  or- 
ganizational weakness  in  FmHA? 

I  believe  we  need  to  make  an  indepth 
evaluation  of  FmHA  to  determine  its 
managerial  capabilities  and  to  examine 
whether  its  present  organizational  struc- 
ture is  suited  to  insuring  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  vast  array  of  pro- 
grams for  which  it  has  been  given 
responsibility. 

In  1974  FmHA  was  administering  24 
programs.  It  made  over  $4.4  billion  In 
loans,  larger  by  a  billion  dollars  than  in 
any  previous  year  of  its  history. 

We  want  to  avoid  the  situation  where 
the  agency  finds  itself  handicapped  in 
servicing  farmers  because  of  the  demands 
of  its  rural  development  programs,  or 
must  neglect  Its  rural  development  ef- 
forts because  of  the  time  and  manpower 
required  for  farm  credit  programs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  alternatives  which  would  insure 
that  both  farm  and  nonfarm  programs 
are  not  competing  with  each  other. 
It  may  be  that  the  rural  development 


programs  and  the  farm  credit  programs 
should  be  separated  so  that  neither  are 
neglected  or  relegated  to  a  secondary 
position. 

There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives which  must  be  examined. 

Congress  could  mandate  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  FmHA  which  would  require  a  re- 
arrangement of  its  internal  structure, 
the  acquisition  of  personnel  at  all  levels 
with  formal  training  and/or  experience 
in  the  fields  of  community  facilities,  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  development  and 
housing  and  changes  in  the  manner  in 
which  personnel  is  selected. 

Congress  could  enact  legislation  spin- 
ning off  from  FmHA  the  nonfarm  pro- 
grams It  currently  administers.  Changes 
imder  this  plan  could  transfer  the  util- 
ities programs  to  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  which  has  a  long 
and  successful  record  in  operating  utili- 
ties programs  In  the  countryside.  A  sepa- 
rate USDA  agency  could  be  established 
to  administer  the  business  and  industrial, 
community  facilities  and  housing  pro- 
grams. Or,  Congress  could  mandate  that 
nonfarm  and  nonutility  programs  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  FmHA  be 
switched  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Historically  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  the  strongest  friend  of 
the  people  of  countryside  America. 
Therefore,  I  would  prefer  that  the  solu- 
tion to  FmHA's  problems  be  solved  with- 
in USDA.  .  ^ 

I  recognize  that  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  FmHA  Administrator  in  1973 
Frank  Elliot  has  been  working  to  im- 
prove the  agency's  performance.  He  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  efforts.  Never- 
theless, it  is  clear  that  the  job  of  bring- 
ing the  quality  of  FmHA's  program  im- 
plementation up  to  the  level  Congress 
and  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand 
is  far  from  complete.  Reorganization 
must  take  place,  whether  it  is  internal 
to  FmHA  or  means  relieving  FmHA  of 
some  of  the  24  programs  it  now  admin- 

isters. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees to  act  promptiy  in  reviewing  and 
developing  solutions  to  the  problems 
facing  FmHA. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
Arkansas,  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  agree  with  his  statement 
insofar  as  concerning  staffing  by  FHA. 
The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  add  the 
additional  personnel,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  OMB  and  the  Department 
will  be  in  agreement  on  those  points. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  we  have  many 
fine  programs  here  that  this  committee 
has  financed  and  the  various  authorizing 
committees  of  the  Congress  have  seen 
fit  to  enact.  Regrettably,  In  many  areas 
of  the  country  they  cannot  be  imple- 
mented because  there  are  no  personnel 
in  local  FHA  offices  available  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  Huron.  Tuscola. 
Sanilac  and  Lapeer  Counties  in  the  8th 
District  of  Michigan.  It  is  critically  Im- 
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portant  to  the  people  I  represent  in  rural 
parts  of  my  district  that  these  personnel 
that  the  committee  has  recognized  as 
necessary  be  made  available.  Under  no 
other  conditions  can  these  very  fine  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  rural  America  be  implemented. 
I  fuUy  agree  with  Mr.  Alexander's 
comments. 

COMMENT  ON  USOA  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for  the 
fine  work  it  has  done  in  preparing  this 
bill  now  before  us.  I  believe  that  their 
careful  consideration  of  the  questions  be- 
fore them  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  responded  to  them  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  countryside 
and  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

In  addition  to  the  comments  I  want  to 
make,  in  connection  with  this  bill,  con- 
cerning where  the  money  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
going,  I  want  to  discuss  a  number  of 
other  matters. 

As  you  know  there  has  been  rising  con- 
cern across  the  Nation  in  recent  years 
over  the  state  of  our  environment  and 
what  the  future  may  bring.  One  of  the 
oldest  of  our  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  responsibility  for  protecting  our  en- 
vironment and  conserving  our  natiu"al 
resources  is  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, which  was  established  in  1935. 

The  limitations  wiiich  the  present  and 
Immediately  past  administration  have 
placed  on  funding  for  SCS  programs  and 
personnel  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
many  of  us.  I  am  pleased  that  in  this 
bill  the  committee  has  recognized  the 
need  for  more  funding,  for  rejecting 
crippling  budget  proposals  by  the  admin- 
istration and  for  increasing  the  number 
of  employees  SCS  shall  have  for  admin- 
istering Its  programs. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  find  the  ad- 
ministration reacting  in  a  positive  and 
cooperative  manner  in  response  to  the 
increased  funding  for  programs  and  per- 
sonnel contained  in  this  bill. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
bUl  provides  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  people  with  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  vitaUy  important  role 
the  5  percent  of  our  Nation's  population 
who  are  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber 
in  both  our  domestic  and  international 
economic  position.  I  would  commend  the 
language  in  the  report  on  these  matters 
to  careful  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
There  is  one  aspect  of  the  role  of  agri- 
culture dealt  with  in  this  report  and  in 
the  biU  before  us  that  I  would  discuss  in 
a  bit  more  detail.  This  is  the  matter  of 
aevelopmg  and  maintaining  foreign  ex- 
port markets  for  our  surplus  food  and 
fiber  products. 

For  many  years,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  the  agriculture  industry  has 
been  vital  to  the  economic  position  of 
the  United  States.  A  red-ink  figure  on 
our  international  balance  of  trade  report 
stimulates  inflation  in  the  United  States 
because  it  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
worth  of  our  dollars.  The  United  States 
experienced  the  worst  trade  balance  re- 
port in  its  modem  history  last  year. 

Incredible  Increases  in  the  cost  of  im- 
ported petroleum  products  was  largely 
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the  cause  of  this.  The  red-ink  figure 
would  have  been  even  larger  had  it  not 
been  for  America's  farmers.  They  were 
able  to  generate  sufficient  products  to 
give  America  $21.3  billion  in  income  from 
agricultural  exports.  This  paid  for  the 
agricultural  imports  that  we  enjoyed  and 
contributed  $11.7  billion  toward  paying 
our  imported  energy  bill  of  nearly  $16 
billion. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  committee's  inter- 
est and  concern  for  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing our  foreign  export  markets 
manifest  in  increased  funding  for  the 
Foreign  Agriculture  Service  programs, 
including  the  Public  Law  480  "Food  for 
Peace"  program,  and  in  providing  fund- 
ing and  guidelines  for  the  hiring  of  a 
sales  manager  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  position  has  been  too 
often  and  too  long  vacant. 

There  is  one  other  group  of  programs 
which  I  would  focus  on  at  this  point. 
These  are  in  title  HI  of  this  bill.  They 
are  called  "Domestic  Food  Programs." 
For  too  long  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  have  labored  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  is  just  for  farmers.  I 
would  point  out  that  title  HI  funding  is 
at  a  $4.4  billion  level  in  this  bill.  This 
figure  includes  $3.45  billion  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  A  majority  of  the  food 
stamp  money  is  spent  in  metropolitan 
areas.  In  fiscal  year  1972  67.5  percent  of 
the  food  stamp  money  went  Into  metro- 
politan areas.  This  figure  had  risen  to 
68.6  percent  in  fiscal  year  1974  when 
$1.85  bUlion  of  the  $2.7  billion  In  food 
stamp  outlays  was  spent  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

But,  that  Is  not  the  whole  story.  Most 
of  the  programs  under  the  "domestic 
food  programs"  title  of  this  bill  are 
funded  for  just  7  months,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  stated  Its  expectation  that  the 
Administration  will  be  back  for  more 
money  before  that  runs  out. 
The  $4.4  billion  figure  which  is  for  just 
7  months  operations,  compares  with  the 
title  I  agricultural  programs  appropria- 
tions figure  for  fiscal  year  1976  or  $4  bil- 
lion. 

I  believe  If  you  study  the  implications 
of  these  programs,  SCS,  foreign  exports 
of  U.S.  agriculture  products,  and  the 
domestic  food  distribution  activities  It 
becomes  clear  that  continued  restriction 
of  our  Nation's  farming  community's 
opportunities  for  successful  operation  Is 
folly. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  how  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  actually  been  spending 
its  money. 

That  USDA  programs  are  not  Just 
benefiting  the  nonmetropolitan  areas  Is 
evident  in  the  data  available  on  where 
it  spends  its  money.  In  fiscal  year  1972 
USDA  spent  $12.5  billion  on  programs 
which  Infiuence  development.  More  than 
26  percent  of  this  money,  or  $3.3  went 
into  metropolitan  areas.  In  fiscal  year 
1974  $2.5  billion,  or  42.6  percent,  of  the 
$6.2  billion  spent  by  USDA  on  24  pro- 
grams Influencing  development  was  spent 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

Metropolitan  areas  have  beneflted 
from  I^DA  spending  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams ranging  from  agriculture,  business 
and  Industrial  development,  rural  elec- 


tric and  telephone  systems  and  water 
and  waste  disposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXHI,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
two  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  imder  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
might  respond  to  a  question?  If  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee might  respond  to  this  comment,  I 
notice  In  the  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  title  in,  pages  66  through 
73,  there  is  a  criticism  of  the  budget 
presented  by  the  administration  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  more  specifically  to  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  finding  of  the  committee  report  is 
that  the  administration  did  not  bring 
in  a  large  enough  expense  request.  But 
I  note  that  the  committee  has  granted 
exactly  what  the  administration  asked 
for.  With  respect  to  food  stamps,  that 
is  $3.5  billion,  against  an  expense  last 
year  of  about  $4.9  billion.  I  keep  hearing 
that  it  is  going  to  cost  more  than  the 
$6  billion  and.  therefore,  ask  what  is  it 
going  to  cost  this  year?  What  kind  of 
supplemental  is  behind  this  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague  at  the  outset,  the 
request  before  the  committee  was  the 
exact  amount  we  have  here  in  the  bill. 
By  the  time  the  budget  was  submitted, 
from  that  time  until  the  time  of  the 
hearings,  the  food  people  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  seen  the 
unemployment  rate  greatly  increase, 
and  under  the  law  it  greatly  Increased 
the  amount  that  was  going  to  become 
necessary  for  food  stamps. 

The  Department  testified  that  it  was 
going  to  take  approximately  twice  as 
much  money  as  they  had  a  budget  re- 
quest for,  so  we  recessed  their  hearing 
before  our  subcommittee.  We  waited 
about  6  or  8  weeks  for  them  to  submit  a 
budget  amendment  to  make  up  this  in- 
creased need  they  testified  about.  I 
asked  them  If  this  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  They  said  no, 
the  payments  are  required  by  law. 

So,  then  when  we  finally  had  to  call 
them  in  because  our  hearings  were  con- 
cluding, they  still  did  not  give  us  a  budget 
amendment,  so  we  were  faced  then  with 
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bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill  about  $3  or  $4 
billion  over  the  budget.  On  the  other 
liand.  if  we  brought  out  the  budget  for 
the  full  12  months  they  would  get  about 
half  as  much  as  they  testified  was  re- 
quired under  the  law. 

What  we  did  was  we  brought  out  a  bill 
for  7  months  and  thereby  avoided  prob- 
lems under  the  Antideflclency  Act.  Had 
we  made  the  bill  for  12  months  they 
would  have  had  to  prorate  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  and  one-twelfth  of  the  funds  each 
month  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  paj-ments  required  under  the  law.  So, 
we  just  appropriated  for  7  months  to 
avoid  that  problem. 

We  do  have  here  a  provision  that  if 
the  funds  run  out,  then  they  can  draw 
against  the  transition  period  funds.  That 
is  the  reason  we  are  within  the  budget. 
We  just  appropriated  for  as  long  as  the 
funds  woiUd  last. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response.  Is  the  same  case  true  of 
some  of  these  child  nutrition  programs 
where  we  are  appropriating  less  than 
what  was  actually  spent  lastyear? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  All  the  f<j6^rograms 
are  in  the  same  financial  situation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  me  an  estimate  of  how  much  addi- 
tional, in  his  judgment,  might  be  re- 
quired? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  in  the  first  place 
I  do  not  know  what  the  unemployment 
figures  are  going  to  be  6  to  12  months 
from  now.  Second,  the  law  determines 
who  is  eligible  and  who  is  not — this  com- 
mittee does  not.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
factors,  but  from  the  best  guess — and 
that  is  what  it  Is — it  looks  like  it  will  be 
In  the  range  of  the  $21/2  billion  to  $4 
billion. 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
quished  chairman  for  his  explanation. 

Apparently  this  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  has  been  brought  to  this 
floor  with  a  report  showing  it  Is  both 
below  the  budget  and  below  last  year, 
even  though  the  committee  is  aware 
that  substantial  supplemental  appropri- 
ations will  be  required.  This  procedure  is 
surely  within  our  rules.  Based  on  the  ex- 
planation of  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  It  may  even  be  the  best 
way  to  handle  this  matter.  But  I  think  it 
may  be  confusing  to  some  Members. 

Some  Members  may  believe  that  in 
voting  for  H.R.  8561,  they  are  voting  for 
a  bill  under  the  budget,  and  that  the 
total  Agriculture  appropriation  will  be 
well  under  last  year.  A  close  reading  of 
the  committee  report,  especially  pages  66 
through  73,  will  reveal  that  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  perhaps  other  nu- 
tritional programs  as  well,  is  only  half 
funded.  Of  course,  those  who  were  pres- 
ent during  this  scheduled  debate  would 
have  heard  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  say 
the  same  thing. 

This  underfunding  of  our  domestic 
food  programs,  title  HI,  raises  questions 
about  the  whole  bill.  If  the  food  stamp 
expense  is  imderstated — by  $3  billion,  or 
more,  or  less — how  many  other  programs 
in  it  are  also  understated?  The  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  makes  a  cautious 
estimate  that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $21/2  to  $3  billion  might  be  needed. 
I.  myself,  would  guess  that  in  domestic 


food  programs  alone,  with  food  stamps 
taking  -the  lion's  share,  the  extra  costs 
could  come  to  $4  billion. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  those  of  us 
who  do  not  serve  on  the  committee  to 
evaluate  appropriations  bills  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  When  there  is  no 
way  to  compare  the  bill  or  its  component 
programs  with  a  budget  standard  or  with 
last  year,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  cast  an 
affirmative  vote. 

In  this  case,  I  can  only  guess.  But  my 
guess  is  that  H.R.  8561  will  be  more  than 
a  couple  billion  dollars  over  budget,  and 
maybe  even  more  than  a  couple  billion 
dollars  over  last  year.  For  that  reason 
I  shall  vote  "No"  on  H.R.  8561. 

I  will  vote  to  delete  the  appropriation 
to  Cotton,  Inc.,  and  to  make  deletions  in 
some  other  subsidy  programs  I  shall  vote 
against  amendments  calculated  to  frus- 
trate grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  congressional  "veto"  procedure  is  a 
bad  one  in  any  case,  and  only  reveals  a 
congressional  lack  of  self-confidence  in 
its  legislation  or  in  its  oversight  ability. 
In  the  case  of  Russian  grain  sales.  It  Is 
doubly  bad  because  while  Congress  de- 
liberates, the  deal  will  be  made  with 
other  countries. 

USDA  estimates  of  grain  crops  seem  to 
indicate  large  surpluses  this  winter  un- 
less international  sales  increase.  This 
coimtry's  agricultural  producers  have 
been  urged  to  increase  production.  Wall- 
to-wall  planting  has  been  ruled  despite 
assurances  from  the  Government,  and 
from  this  Congress,  that  foreign  sales 
would  not  be  restricted.  The  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Long  amendment  would 
surely  be  breaking  faith  with  those  grain 
producers. 

Grain  sales,  conducted  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations,  carry  no  sub- 
sidies now.  They  are  normally  credit 
sales.  Either  the  Long  proposal  or  the 
Ashbrook  amendment  would,  in  my 
judgment,  put  unreasonable  burdens  on 
U.S.  agriculture,  and  in  fact,  will  be 
counter-productive  to  our  overall  food 
policy  because  they  will  discourage  fu- 
ture food  production. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  of 
all  would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  on  an  agriculture 
appropriation  bill  that  I  certainly  think 
answers  most  of  the  problems  that  are 
facing  the  agriculture  community  today 
within  the  scope  of  this  bill. 

I  think  the  one  problem  that  I  have 
with  this  bill  is  what  the  bill  does  not  do, 
and  I  imderstand  why  this  bill  does  not 
take  the  steps  I  am  going  to  suggest  it 
take.  At  every  opportunity,  I  am  going 
to  try  to  highlight  the  problem  that  ex- 
ists. What  this  bill  does  not  do  Is  that 
it  does  not  speak  in  any  way  to  some  of 
the  programs  in  the  agriculture  commu- 
nity that  are  still  in  effect,  that  I  be- 
lieve are  very  much  against  the  Interest 
of  the  farming  community  nationally, 
and  certainly  against  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  three  crops 
that  are  involved.  One  is  rice,  the  sec- 
ond Is  peanuts,  and  the  third  is  tobacco. 
I  very  briefly  would  like  to  talk  about 


these  three  crops  for  a  moment  and  ex- 
plain my  point  of  view. 

To  start  with,  rice.  As  we  know,  we 
nearly  had  a  new  rice  bill  a  year  ago,  but 
through  a  parliamentary  procedure  at 
that  particular  time,  as  that  session  was 
closing,  the  rice  bill  did  not  actually  get 
voted  on  on  the  fioor.  And,  to  me,  it  seems 
amazing  that  at  a  time  when  we  have  a 
world  food  shortage,  we  have  many  farm- 
ers who  would  like  to  be  able  to  produce 
rice  in  this  country  on  an  equal  par  with 
those  who  are  now  under  the  rice  pro- 
gram and  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
doing  so.  We  have  had  estimates  that 
we  could  increase  our  production  of  rice 
nationally  nearly  30  percent  if  the  rice 
bill  were  changed.  There  is  a  need  world- 
wide for  that  production.  This  is  one  of 
the  crops  that  I  am  going  to  address  my- 
self to  in  an  amendment  at  a  later  time. 
The  second  crop  is  peanuts.  With  re- 
gard to  the  peanut  legislation — and  to 
my  good  friends  from  Georgia  I  say  I 
am  certainly  not  trying  to  attack  any 
foundation  that  their  people  are  working 
on  or  have  lived  on  for  a  number  of 
years — however  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  change.  This  peanut  legislation,  just 
to  highlight  what  is  happening  here  this 
year,  as  of  a  month  ago,  the  supi>ort  price 
for  peanuts  in  the  United  States  is  $388 
a  ton.  The  world  market  for  peanuts  is 
$250  a  ton.  Ask  yourselves  how  in  the 
world  can  we  sell  American  peanuts 
when  the  support  price  is  $138  over  the 
world  price  for  peanuts.  And  so  what  is 
happening?  I  will  tell  the  Members  what 
is  happening.  In  the  budget  is  an  item  of 
$130  million  for  you  and  I,  as  taxpayers, 
to  buy  these  peanuts  that  we  cannot  sell. 

Why  are  we  producing  this  amount  of 
peanuts?  In  1941,  we  passed  as  part  of 
the  peanut  legislation  a  minimum  acre- 
age allotment  that  said  you  never  can 
have  less  than  this  amount  of  acreage 
of  peanuts.  What  nobody  has  taken  into 
consideration  or  done  anything  about  Is 
that  today  we  are  growing  three  times 
the  amount  of  peanuts  on  an  acre  that 
we  were  growing  back  in  1941. 

So  we  have  this  tremendous  produc- 
tion increase  and  we  have  locked  our- 
selves into  a  program  that,  frankly,  we 
cannot  get  out  of  unless  we  cut  off  the 
money.  We  speak  of  who  owns  these 
peanuts,  and  a  great  deal  is  made  of  the 
small  peanut  farmer,  and  I  do  believe 
the  majority  of  peanut  farms  are  owned 
by  the  small  peanut  farmer  who  may 
have  his  40  acres  of  peanuts.  But  I  will 
tell  the  Members  of  someone  else  who 
owns  some  of  the  peanut  land  and  Is 
using  It  for  peanut  production.  The 
Union  Camp  Corp.;  the  Union  Bag- 
Corp.;  Continental  Can;  Homer  Waldorf 
Corp.;  VEPCO;  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.; 
United  States  Steel;  ITT-Rayloner,  Inc.; 
Great  Southern  Paper  Co.;  Great  North- 
em  Paper  Co.;  E.  I.  du  Pont;  Burlington. 
I  am  just  listing  some  of  them.  There  are 
lists  of  all  who  own  peanut  land  and 
who  have  peanut  land  In  production. 

I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  this 
represents  the  majority  of  the  peanut 
producers.  It  does  not.  But  it  does  give  an 
Indication  of  what  you  and  I  are  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota,  I 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.     times  called  the  "great  grain  robbery " 
hairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may    were  made  heavily  on  credit.  They  were 


jrield  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Peyser)  1  additional  minute.  Chairman,  i  yieio  sucn  imie  as  sne  may  were  made  heavily  on  credit.  They  were 

Mr.    PEYSER.    Finally,    and    briefly,     consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  a  major  cause  of  grain  scarcities  They 

—  . „*f- *u»  „„»on„»,  ^f  t«_     Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  .  tied  up  all  the  raih-oad  cars  in  this  coun- 

Mrs.    FENWICK.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  try  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  were  a 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  cause  of  inflation,  both  directly  through 

ti"ie.  skyrocketing  food  prices  and  indirectly 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  through  the  pressure  on  transportation 

myself  with  the  rcmarlis  of  the  gentle-  and  through  other  inflationary  factors 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser).  --       .    - 


there  is  one  matter  on  the  question  of  to- 
bacco. On  tobacco  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand why  one  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  supporting  tobacco  prices 
and,  really,  growth  of  tobacco,  and  an- 
other section  is  saying — and  this  is 
HEW — that  we  have  a  major  health 
problem  with  tobacco  and  that  we  should 
not  be  using  it. 

I  do  not  imderstand  how  imder  Public 
Law  480  we  are  willing  to  give  away 
nearly  $30  million  worth  of  tobacco,  buy- 
ing it  with  our  own  money  and  giving  it 
to  countries,  presumably  to  stimulate 
trade  through  tobacco.  Incidentally,  the 
countries  we  have  been  giving  it  to  for 
the  last  10  years  have  not  bought  any 
tobacco,  but  yet  we  keep  giving  it  to 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  three  crops 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long)  ,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to  oflfer  an 
amendment  to  the  eflfect  that  "None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  act 
shaJl  be  available  to  administer,  extend, 
grant,  or  provide  credits,  subsidies,  guar- 
antees, or  other  aid,  including  credit  from 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  motivating  my  offering  this 
amendment:  Grain  subsidies,  any  subsi- 
dies to  the  Soviet  Union,  have  the  effect 
of  subsidizing  their  military  buildup. 

For  30  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
pouring  vast  quantities  of  its  resources 
into  its  military;  some  estimate  as  high 
as  40  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct, compared  to  about  7  percent  for  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

They  have  been  able  to  do  this  because 
they  have  been  allowed  to  neglect  their 
agricultural  industry.  They  have  con- 


we  are  talking  about — rice,  peanuts,  and     the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to     verted  their  resources  to  the  military 
i.-, _.._v-i.  *_  I-  4.v.^i *!.-     *u^  c!«.,i„*  TT_j-_  r , ,  fj.Qjj^  agriculture  and  from  all  sorts  of 

production  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  in  recent  years 
had  several  grain  failures.  The  pinch  is 
now  on.  If  Russia  could  not  get  grain 
from  the  United  States  or  could  not  get 
the  credit  to  buy  it,  they  would  then  have 
to  stop  this  tremendous,  massive  military 
buildup  and  convert  tlieir  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  To  continue, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  to  take  resources  away  from  defense 


tobacco — ought  to  be  on  their  own,  the 
way  every  other  major  crop  Is,  such  as 
wheat  and  com  and  others. 

So  we  are  just  asking,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  equality  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser),  who  is  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  that  concerning  the 
point  he  has  made  about  these  varloios 
commodities,  we  cannot  have  minimum 
wages  and  all  the  other  things  we  have 
in  existing  law  without  giving  some  at- 
tention to  the  price  of  seed  and  those 
other  things  the  producer  needs  In  order 
to  produce. 

May  I  say  that  If  we  go  after  tobacco 
and  strike  out  the  law  to  assist  tobacco, 
we  would  have  many,  many  times  the 
amount  that  is  now  grown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  this  one  factor:  On  any  commodity 
we  have  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 


the  Soviet  Union  for  purchases  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  without  prior 
approval  by  the  Congress." 

My  amendment  would  prevent  direct 
or  indirect  Government  subsidies  for  the 
purchase  of  grain  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  thus  in  effect  require  that  all  sales 
be  made  for  cash,  U.S.  dollars  or  gold. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  some  of  the 
arguments  as  to  why  I  feel  this  amend- 
ment is  essential.  Any  grain  credits  for 
the  Soviets  of  the  kind  that  were  given 
in  the  1973  grain  sales,  either  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  from 
other  Government  offices,  will  not  help 
our  balance  of  payments  until  or  unless 
the  credits  are  repaid.  The  argiunent 
that  it  helps  our  balance  of  payments  is 


absolutely  fallacious,  because  if  there  Is    industry  and  put  them  back  into  Soviet 


anything  we  do  not  need,  it  is  more 
lOU's. 

The  administration  may  argue  that  it 
plans  no  grain  subsidies,  though  I  know 
of  nothing  binding  about  this  publicity 
assurance.  If  they  really  mean  this,  there 


agriculture,  which  they  have  been  starv- 
ing for  so  long. 

By  subsidizing  grain  sales  we  are  en- 
abling the  Soviets  to  continue  with  the 
military  buildup.  This  mihtary  buildup 
has  tremendous  significance.  The  Rus- 


poration,  we  have  always  had  the  au-     is  no  recson  to  oppose  my  amendment,    sians  are  challenging  us  in  the  air,  they 


thority  to  sell  it  in  world  trade  for  what 
ever  the  traffic  will  bear.  In  relation  to 
the  price,  we  have  tried  to  keep  a  balance 
between  what  the  producer  gets  and  what 
other  segments  of  our  economy  get. 

In  the  last  8  or  10  years  the  farmers 
across  the  country,  overall,  have  seen 
their  share  of  the  consumer  dollar  drop 
from  60  cents  on  the  dollar  to  40  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

The  only  way  the  gentleman  can  get 
action  on  this  Is  to  get  some  other  Mem- 
bers to  agree  with  him.  I  doubt  If  he 
can  do  that,  but  this  is  the  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHl'lTKN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only 
thought  Is  that  I  would  like  to  try  to 
put  the  farmers  growing  these  crops  on 


and  it  should  be  accepted. 

Contrary  to  what  some  say.  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  loans  are  subsi- 
dies. I  have  spoken  to  a  number  of  com- 
mercial banks,  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  for  example,  and  the 
Riggs  National  Bank  in  Washington,  and 
have  learned  that  the  CCC  credits,  if  ex- 


are  challenging  us  on  the  ground,  they 
are  challenging  us  on  the  seas.  They  are 
forcing  us  to  spend  nearly  $100  billion 
a  year.  Is  any  other  nation  in  this  world 
today  forcing  us  to  spend  these  vast  sums 
of  money?  Name  one.  It  is  only  the  So- 
viet Union. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  carry  through  on 


tended  to  the  Soviets,  would  be  on  more    this  sort  of  thing,  we  are  subsidizing  both 
favorable  terms  than  the  Soviets  would    sides  of  the  arms  race. 


pay  for  loans  from  private  banks.  To  this 
extent,  the  loan  Is  certainly  a  subsidy. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  has  not 
loaned  any  money  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  say  that  "such  a  transaction 
would  not  make  business  sense  at  this 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 


time."  The  Riggs  National  Bank  is  "all  well, for  his  amendment,  and  I  will  sup 

loaned  up  and  does  not  intend  to  make  Port  it. 

any  new  loans  to  Russia."  One  question  I  have  is  this:  Does  the 
Other  credit  sources  we  talked  to  would  Intendment  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
not  give  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  "^^^^  ^°^^^  the  hidden  cost  the  Ameri- 


an  equal  footing  basis  with  farmers  In     the  purchase  of  wheat.  If  that  Is  so,  then     "^^^  taxpayer  pays  for  transportation  for 


all  our  other  crops.  I  am  not  trying  to 
eliminate  any  programs  for  this  piuTx>se. 
That  is  the  only  point  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  WHrrrEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not make  wheat  out  of  peanuts  and  we 
cannot  make  rice  out  of  straw.  We  cannot 
make  them  alike,  regardless  of  what  we 
do  here. 


any  loan  that  Is  granted  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errmient  Is  obviously  a  guarantee;  it  Is 
obviously  a  subsidy  of  some  kind,  and  is 
more  favorable  than  what  borrowers  can 
get  here  in  the  United  States  from  the 
same  bank  sources,  partlcularlj-  at  the 
interest  rate  that  they  propose  to  charge. 
The  great  grain  sales  of  1973.  some- 


such  things  as  when  the  ships  are  wait- 
ing the  harbors?  We  are  paying  the  costs 
of  the  ships  that  are  waiting;  there  is  a 
hidden  cost  to  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  transportation. 

If  we  are  going  to  sell  them — of  course, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should — but  we 
are  going  to  sell— it  should  be  for  cash  on 
the  barrelhead. 
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This  time  it  should  be  f  .o.b.  where  the 
wheat  is,  and  not  have  to  have  the 
American  taxpayers  subsidize  the  ships 
lying  at  anchor  in  Galveston,  or  some 
place  else,  for  weeks  or  months  on  end. 

Does  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  address  itself 
to  this  particular  problem? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding it  would,  but  how  it  would  be 
interpreted  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  legal  counsel,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  offering  the  amendment.  I  certainly 
hope  the  amendment  gets  the  support 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
(Siairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  ask  if  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long)  would  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me,  briefly,  the  essence  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  will 
yield,  the  essence  of  my  amendment 
would  be: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  iinder  this 
act  shall  be  available  to  administer,  extend, 
grant  or  provide  credits,  subsidies,  guaran- 
tees, or  other  aid,  including  credit  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  purchases  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

In  other  words,  they  pay  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  for  any  grain  that  is  sold  to 
them. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Although  the  amendment  has  not  been 
formally  offered,  I  would  certainly  rise 
to  oppose  it,  because  this  year  it  would 
appear  that  we  will  produce  some  2.2 
billion  bushels  of  wheat. 

I  might  say  that  the  price  of  wheat, 
since  the  rumors  of  a  limited  sale  have 
been  going  around,  is  now  approaching 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  wheat.  The 
farmers  were  receiving  at  the  time 
harvest  started  out  in  the  prairie,  on 
the  flatlands  around  Dodge  City,  Kans., 
about  $2.70  a  bushel  for  wheat.  It  is  now 
approaching  $3.50  a  bushel,  and  it  finally 
is  just  about  at  the  point  where  tiie 
farmer  will  get  his  money  back. 

Now  it  would  appear  that  we  are  not 
only  being  told  what  we  should  get  for 
wheat  on  the  prairie,  now  people  are 
telling  us  how  the  matter  should  be  han- 
dled. They  are  saying  that  there  should 
be  no  subsidy  involved.  Well,  there  is  no 
subsidy  involved.  This  reference  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  financing 
this,  is  premature.  The  reports  are  the 
Russians  have  been  selling  their  gold. 

I  would  also  like  to  turn  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHBRooK),  about  the  sub- 
mission for  30  days  to  the  Congress,  ap- 
proval of  any  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  me  say  that  with  this  surplus  of 
wheat,  if  we  are  to  do  all  these  things, 
and  the  price  drops,  then  the  farmers 
will  be  burdened  with  the  unsold  surplus 
wheat.  In  the  future  this  will  limit  our 
ability  to  have  reasonably  priced — and 
sufiQcient  food  for  the  American  people. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  whole  point  I  am 
trj'ing  to  make  Is  that  all  of  a  sudden 
when  the  market  recovers  and  starts 
moving  up,  then  we  tell  the  farmer  what 
he  can  get  for  his  wheat.  If  we  destroy 
the  opportunities  to  sell  the  surplus  grain, 
when  we  are  expecting  to  produce  some 
2.2  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  then  the 
price  goes  down.  We  will  use  some  800 
million  bushels  of  that  wheat  for  home 
consumption  and  for  livestock  feed,  leav- 
ing over  1.2  billion  bushels.  If  that  wheat 
does  not  move  then  the  price  of  wheat 
will  go  down.  And,  if  that  happens  in 
another  year  or  two  we  will  not  have 
any  wheat  producers.  And  if  that  hap- 
pens then  we  will  be  creating,  not  solving 
the  problem.  But  still,  we  In  the  Congress 
will  be  telling  the  farmers  what  to  sell 
their  wheat  for.  We  will  be  interfering 
with  their  selling  market  and  with  their 
international  market. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  only  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  that  I  do  not 
think  the  American  farmers  want  to  pro- 
duce the  wheat  for  sale  through  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  communist  countries.  I  do 
not  believe  they  want  to  do  that. 

I  am  certain  that  the  farmers  in  the 
gentleman's  area  and  the  farmers  in  our 
area  of  Ohio  would  like  to  see  the  wheat 
sold  so  that  it  would  be  done  as  a  hard- 
headed  business  deal  that  would  protect 
the  interests  of  America,  with  no  sub- 
sidies. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  There  is  no  subsidy 
involved. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  There  is  no  subsidy 
involved? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  There  is  no  subsidy 
involved. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  There  was  a  subsidy 
involved  hi  the  last  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  There  was  some  in- 
volved at  that  time,  but  that  was  due  to 
the  circumstances  at  that  time.  That  was 
the  normal  way  we  were  trading  at  that 
time.  A  lot  of  changes  have  been  made 
since  then;    that  was  in   1972. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  if  it  is  not  true, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  just 
said,  that  we  were  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  subsidies  in  order  to  move  the  sur- 
plus wheat  we  had,  and  that  it  was  the 
American  traders  who  were  the  ones  that 
got  the  export  subsidies;  not  the  Rus- 
sians? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. It  Is  not  involved  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Crhair- 
man,  I  might  point  out  it  was  the  spec- 
ulators who  got  the  profits,  and  not  the 
farmers. 


But  Is  the  gentleman  in  favor  of  sub- 
sidizing the  sale  of  this  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Why  then 
does  the  gentleman  object  to  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Let  me  complete  my 
statement.  The  last  time,  through  the 
American  process  of  export  market- 
ing, there  was  some  subsidy.  Now  there  is 
none.  At  the  present  time  in  my  district — 
and  that  district  grows  more  than  any 
State  in  the  Nation — the  farmers  have 
not  sold  their  wheat.  It  has  gone  up  to 
$3.50.  They  have  not  sold  their  wheat. 
Only  2  percent  in  my  district  has  been 
sold  by  the  farmer,  so  any  money  made 
will  be  made  by  the  American  farmer. 
Any  speculator  who  sells  himself  short, 
and  the  price  goes  up,  it  is  going  to  come 
out  of  his  pocket,  not  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  understands  my  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  does  not  forbid  the 
sale  of  American  wheat  provided  it  is 
sold  for  cash.  The  gentleman  has  already 
said  he  does  not  approve  of  the  sale  of 
wheat  with  Government  subsidies,  so 
why  does  the  gentleman  object  to  my 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  subsidy  involved.  If 
there  is  a  temporary  CCC  credit,  I  do  not 
know  about  it.  I  know  if  there  is  a  U.S. 
bank  guarantee,  it  is  one-half  percent 
less  interest  than  the  other.  But  there  is 
no  subsidy  involved. 

The  thing  is  that  we  are  playing  around 
with  the  American  farmers  wheat  price. 
Any  small  rumor  can  cause  that  market 
to  go  up  or  down  20  cents  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  rumor. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  the  Long  amendment, 
it  prohibits  credit  sales.  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  of  any  international  sales 
that  are  not  made  on  credit?  If  the 
credit  is  eUminated,  there  is  not  going  to 
be  any  wheat.  The  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land is  effectively  trying  to  double- 
cross  the  wheat  farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  As  far  as  the  credit  sales.  It 
would  appear  to  be  very  short  term. 
There  is  no  subsidy.  Sometunes  we 
have  to  extend  credit  to  get  It  negotiated 
and  taken  care  of.  But  the  thing  that 
comes  from  the  Ashbrook  amendment 
is  that  we  in  the  Congress  are  going  to 
superimpose  the  private  sale.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  anything  happen  that  Is  go- 
ing to  slow  exports,  eliminate  jobs,  hurt 
the  balance  of  payments  and  stop  any 
money  to  the  American  farmer.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  this  Congress  legislate  re- 
strictions on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  offering  a  very  interesting 
suggestion.  If  we  follow  the  gentleman's 
suggestion,  we  will  have  the  Congress  ap- 
prove these  sales.  He  is  suggesting  that 
we  get  into  the  business  of  handling  agri- 
culture like  Russia  does.  The  very  thing 
he  complains  about  is  buying  through  the 
Government,  so  I  hope  his  amendment 
when  it  is  offered  will  be  soundly  de- 
feated. 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  are  the  only  nation  left  that  does 
not  deal  through  our  Government  in  sell- 
ing our  grain.  We  were  "taken"  a  little 
bit  3  years  ago.  Today,  the  precautions 
are  there;  the  monitoring  is  there;  the 
safeguards  are  there.  With  the  extra  de- 
mand, the  market  started  working  up. 
Let  us  leave  the  market  alone.  With  all 
of  these  extra  superfluous  ideas  we  are 
kicking  the  American  farmer  in  the  face. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  gather  from  the  gentleman's  state- 
ments, then,  that  there  are  going  to  be 
elements  of  subsidy.  The  gentleman  does 
not  call  them  a  subsidy,  but  there  will  be 
elements  of  credit  involved  in  these  sales 
of  wheat  to  Russia;  is  that  correct?  Am  I 
correct  on  that? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  understand  there 
could  be  some  short-range  credit.  I  can- 
not say.  They  are  buying  for  gold  or  cash, 
but  normally  in  making  and  negotiating 
the  sale,  there  has  to  be  a  period  of  30, 
60,  or  90  days'  credit  before. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  to  me  why  the  Russians 
cannot  pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead  for 
wheat  bought  from  the  U.S.  farmer?  Why 
does  there  have  to  be  short-term  credit 
subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  We  sell  to  every  other 
nation  in  this  manner.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  singled 
out  if  the  arrangements  are  aboveboard. 
Normal  export  procedures  are  complex 
and  take  time.  It  is  a  standard  procedure 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  is  there  any  other 
nation  that  the  gentleman  knows  that 
threatens  us  and  the  whole  survival  of 
the  United  States?  It  is  mentioned  on 
every  page  of  an  armed  services  justifi- 
cation for  increased  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  We  are  making  sales 
today  to  Iran,  to  Egypt,  to  Israel,  all  over 
the  world.  In  this  instance  the  two  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  want  to  pick  out  a  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  going  to 
pay  for  it  dollar  for  dollar.  This  sale,  if  It 
takes  place,  will  be  in  our  national  inter- 
est. I  certainly  hope  we  defeat  all  such 
nonhelping  amendments. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  hope  that  we  might  shorten  the 
debate  and  get  under  the  5-mlnute  rule 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  my  colleague  on 
the     Appropriations     Committee     has 


agreed  that  I  go  ahead  at  this  time,  so 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  language  I  see 
in  the  report  on  page  50  that  directs  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  review  the 
definition  of  family  farm,  because  under 
the  restrictive  administrative  deter- 
minations of  a  family  farm  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  many  of 
the  small  farmers  of  this  country  in- 
eligible for  any  of  the  loans  this  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  has  provided  to  help  sus- 
tain and  keep  in  business  the  small 
farmers  of  this  country.  Later  on  imder 
the  5-minute  rule  I  will  be  proposing  an 
amendment  that  will  put  $25  million  in 
the  transitional  fiscal  year  into  a  re- 
volving fund  that  must  be  paid  back  and 
$225  million  in  the  following  fiscal  year 
into  a  revolving  fund  that  must  be  paid 
back  to  provide  loans  for  farmers  who 
must  meet  environmental  water  pollu- 
tion control  standards. 

Presently  there  is  no  effective  mecha- 
nism for  a  majority  of  the  farmers  in  this 
Nation  to  meet  the  costs  of  these  gov- 
emmentally  imposed  water  pollution 
control  standards. 

The  benefits  would  flow  from  these 
loans  to  the  agriculture  commimlty  and 
through  these  amendments  from  the 
agriculture  commimlty  to  the  remainder 
of  the  country  by  creating  jobs  for  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  for  the 
construction  and  plarming  of  facilities. 
Also,  for  those  of  the  Members  who 
represent  urban  and  subiu-ban  areas,  this 
will  help  preserve  some  of  the  open 
spaces  for  the  city  people  to  observe  and 
enjoy.  Also  it  will  help  to  continue  in 
business  those  who  have  been  on  the 
land  for  many  years. 

It  is  an  incredible  thing  but  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  told  me  in  my 
office  that  they  could  make  a  loan  of 
$5  million  on  very  favorable  terms  which 
they  could  lend  to  somebody  to  set  up  a 
factory  In  South  America,  but  the  de- 
partment could  not  lend  somebody  in 
this  country  $50,000  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  standards  so 
they  could  stay  in  business. 

So  my  amendment,  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss later,  addresses  itself  to  that 
problem. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  the 
language  it  has  inserted. 

I  will  say  this.  I  have  never  seen  or 
found  a  bureaucracy  more  in  need  of 
congressional  oversight  and  congres- 
sional prodding  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  give  the  biggest  run- 
around  to  people  that  one  has  ever  seen. 
Those  of  the  Members  who  represent  city 
people  who  think  the  social  security  of- 
fice gives  old  people  a  runaround,  ought 
to  see  what  the  FHA  does  to  some  farmer 
who  comes  In  for  help. 

I  hope  we  adopt  my  amendment,  and 
I  hope  the  department  reviews  its  regu- 
lations, and  I  hope  they  act  more  as  the 
servants  of  the  taxpayers  and  so  they 
do  not  think  they  are  doing  the  farmers 
who  come  In  a  favor  when  they  want  to 
benefit  from  some  statute  that  has  been 
put  In  by  this  House. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,"  i 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten)  will  answer  a  ques- 
tion.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Office  was  going  to  ask  for  $2  million  for 
swine  tuberculosis  eradication.  My  ques- 
tion is:  Did  they  first  ask  for  funds  for 
swine  TB  eradication? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
question. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Did  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  ask  for 
funds  for  swine  tuberculosis  erdication' 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  department  obi 
ligated  $3,585,188  in  fiscal  year  1975.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  Agency,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  in  the  coming  year  they 
will  have  $6,152,000  which  will  be  for  the 
eradication  program. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  So  that  wUl  be  an  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  almost  double  for 
the  eradication  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BuRLisoN)  was  kind  enough  to 
wait  imtil  this  time  and  I  now  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BuRLisoN) . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  yielding. 

I  have  been  disturbed  a  bit  by  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long)  that  was  discussed  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  think  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  has  sin- 
cere intentions,  but  what  he  actually  will 
accomplish  if  his  amendment  is  passed 
will  be  extremely  detrimental  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  to  the  Nation  in  gen- 
eral. Let  us  consider  two  or  three  reasona 
very  briefiy.  In  recent  weeks  we  have 
been  made  aware  that  we  will  have  a 
massive  production  of  wheat  in  this  crop 
year. 

We  know  also  that  as  a  result  of  this 
our  prices  for  wheat  and  the  other  grains 
have  been  falling  very  dramatically. 

Now,  If  we  do  not  have  a  market  for 
the  grains  that  we  expect  to  have  in  this 
crop  year,  it  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  stirpluses  here  that  carmot  be 
moved.  It  means  low  prices  for  farmers. 
It  means  high  costs  for  the  taxpayers 
for  storage  or  other  means  for  taking 
care  of  surpluses.  So  this  Is  one  reason 
that  the  amendment  is  not  well  taken. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  amendment 
discriminates  against  agriculture.  There 
is  nothing  In  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  which  would  ap- 
ply his  provisions  to  the  many  business- 
related,  industry-related  programs,  that 
we  have  to  further  trade  In  this  country. 
So  it  is  a  blow  aimed  against  agriculture 
alone. 

It  Is  also  a  discrimination  against  one 
nation.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  popular  to 
stand  here  and  defend  Russia.  At  the 
same  time,  I  can  see  little  logic  in  spec- 
ifying that  Russia  will  have  no  part  in 
our  trade  program  when  there  is  nothing 
said  about  North  Korea  or  North  Viet- 
nam or  China  or  any  number  of  other 
nations  that  perhaps  we  could  mentloa 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
should  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee,  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  outstanding  abilities 
of  its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  and  of  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  other 
members.  I  can  well  appreciate  the  dili- 
gent and  thoughtful  work  which  they 
have  done  on  this  bill.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment them  in  that  respect  and  thank 
them  for  their  efforts.  It  is  worthy  of 
some  consideration  to  know  that  they 
produced  a  bill  which  is  some  $29  mil- 
lion less  than  the  budget  request  and 
more  than  $2.5  billion  less  than  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  last  year.  Such  re- 
straint is  certainly  admirable  and  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  it. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  as  I  have 
In  past  years,  that  these  reduced  levels 
were  accomplished  with  the  assistance 
of  bookkeeping  legerdemain.  Once 
again,  for  example,  we  have  cut  the 
budget  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration reimbursements  and  once  again 
this  is  what  I  have  termed  a  rather 
phony  cut  because  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  operation  of  the  CCC  as  far 
as  statutory  borrowing  authority  to  work 
with.  Last  year  there  was  a  cut  of  some 
$180  million;  the  year  before  that  $156 
million,  and  the  year  before  that  $225 
million;  so  that  this  year's  cut  of  $189 
million  is  about  average  and  I  suppose 
makes  it  no  big  issue. 

When  I  was  an  active  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  it  was  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland), 
who  felt  just  as  strongly  as  I  did  that 
the  only  way  we  could  really  keep  an 
accurate  account  year  after  year  on  what 
some  of  these  agricultural  programs  were 
costing  us  was  by  keeping  the  books  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  up  to 
balance  so  that  there  would  not  be  these 
arrearages.  I  made  reference  several 
weeks  ago  to  going  back  6  and  7  years 
and  piling  on  storage  costs  and  carrying 
charges  that  really  boggles  the  mind  at 
times. 

A  more  important  example  of  what  I 
am  speaking  about  here  relates  to  the 
$3 '2  billion  appropriated  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  This  amount  is  exactly 
what  the  administration  asked  for  in  Its 
budget,  but  the  committee  has  put  In  a 
nice  little  restriction  which  says  that 
these  funds  are  to  be  used  in  only  the 
first  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  after 
which  they  propose  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  remaining  5  months. 
If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  that  point,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing his  remarks  during  general  debate 
having  to  do  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  $31/2  billion,  I  was  going  to 
pose  the  question  as  to  what  the  dis- 
tmguished  chairman  would  thhik  we  will 
need  in  the  balance  of  the  year  If  there 
are  no  changes  In  the  act. 

The  gentleman  might  very  well  be 
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aware  that  I  have  Joined  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  proposing  substantial 
changes  to  the  food  stamp  program  to 
upgrade  the  diet  of  the  really  needy 
people  and  screen  out  those  in  the  high 
level  income  brackets  who  I  do  not  think 
ought  to  qualify.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
now  have  over  19  million  people  par- 
ticipating, which  will  go  to  20  or  21  mil- 
lion, and  costs  in  this  fiscal  year  could 
be  pretty  close  to  $6  billion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  that  is  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  through 
the  years,  and  I  have  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.  This  is  a  hard  thing  to  esti- 
mate because  there  are  so  many  un- 
knowns involved.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  basis  of  the  estimate. 

The  figures  that  were  supplied  to  us 
by  the  people  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  handle  this  program  were 
based  upon  the  unemployment  figures, 
from  which  they  estimate  the  cost  will 
run  as  high  as  $3  or  $3y2  billion  above 
the  amount  in  this  bill.  They,  in  turn, 
said  that  if  employment  were  less  than 
that,  then  it  would  be  better  than  ex- 
pected at  that  time,  and  this  was  some 
weeks  ago. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  making  a 
thorough  study  of  this  matter  at  the 
present  time.  I,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  have  many,  many  criticisms  of 
this  program.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
member that  while  he  was  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee,  we  made  several  ef- 
forts to  get  improvements  in  this  pro- 
gram, such  as  providing  language  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  for  eligibility. 
The  testimony  before  our  committee  was 
that  these  payments  were  required  by  law 
and  there  would  be  uncertain  factors  that 
would  establish  eligibility.  That  will  just 
make  an  estimate  hard,  but  they  estimate 
$2'/2  to  $4  billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and,  of  course.  I  have  no  criticism  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  its 
obligation  is  not  to  legislate  but  to  ap- 
propriate for  that  which  is  authorized. 
It  is  Just  that  I  think  we  have  left  so 
many  loopholes  in  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation that  it  is  in  drastic  need  of 
repair. 

One  final  question:  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  when  we  passed  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  it  had  a  provision  of  $150 
million  for  water  and  sewer  grants  to 
rural  districts,  as  I  recall.  My  question  is, 
does  the  committee  make  an  accounting 
in  this  regular  bill  for  the  fact  that  we 
included  that  item  in  the  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  had  it  in  the  biU. 
a  $150  million  estimate  sent  up  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I 
would  point  out  that  for  a  couple  of  years 
the  funds  were  frozen  and  were  not  re- 
leased. The  gentleman  is  correct  in  that 
we  put  in  the  earlier  bill  $150  million. 
In  our  bill,  we  looked  at  the  applications 
on  hand  and  they  total  over  $310  million. 
So  we  are  recommending  an  additional 
$100  million,  which  will  make  a  total  of 
$250  million  available  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ha.*:  expired. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  was  here  when  we 
had  funds  for  rural  housing  under  the 
housing  program,  and  we  never  obtained 
a  dollar.  I  have  seen  cases  that  if  you  put 
all  these  things  in  one  basket,  rural  areas 
are  left  out.  Our  committee  had  to  move 
in.  We  may  be  able  to  keep  people  in  the 
rural  areas  and  in  the  cities  of  20,000  or 
less  and  keep  them  from  moving  to  the 
cities  to  get  in  on  the  programs  that  are 
available  there  and  adding  to  the  big- 
city  problems. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  ask  one  ques- 
tion or  two,  there  is  additional  money  in 
here  for  soybean  research? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is.  And  I  may 
say  to  my  colleague,  we  put  some  figures 
in  here  to  help  out  all  of  us.  We  had 
friends  come  in  and  ask  for  more  money, 
and  we  asked  them,  "How  much  have 
you  got  now?"  And  they  did  not  know. 
We  asked  them,  "What  are  you  doing 
now?"  And  they  did  not  know.  In  the  re- 
port this  time  we  showed  how  much  more 
they  got  and  what  the  increase  is,  so  that 
they  can  see  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  inquired  as  to  what 
the  authorizing  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture might  have  in  mind  with  respect 
to  changes  In  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
would  like  to  reenforce  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
has  said  and  say  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  undertaken 
one  of  the  most  comphehenslve  re- 
views of  the  food  stamp  program  since 
its  inception  in  the  1960's.  We  hitend 
to  find  out  if  there  are  abuses  and 
violations  of  the  program  and  how  the 
program  is  operated  so  we  may  consider 
amending  the  basic  program  to  make 
it  more  effective.  I  am  satisfied  that  once 
the  study  is  completed,  in  September  or 
October,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  report  a  bill  with  some  fundamental 
changes  to  the  program. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  because  I  was  rather  con- 
cerned about  the  movement  here  that  we 
were  going  to  authorize  immediate  self- 
certification  when,  frankly,  everything 
we  ought  to  be  doing  is  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  personally  would 
subscribe  to  photo-identification.  While 
we  are  on  the  subject,  I  have  some  real 
concern  with  respect  to  the  computation 
of  that  formula.  I  think  figuring  eligi- 
bility on  the  basis  of  net  income  versus 
gross  income  grossly  distorts  the  situa- 
tion and  only  encourages  one  with  a 
large  house  payment,  sending  kids  to 
private  universities,  taking  them  all  as  a 
deduction,  in  addition  to  Federal,  State 
and  local  taxes,  union  dues,  retirement 
benefits,  and  then  for  the  Department 
down  there  to  make  the  computation  on 
housing  cost  at  30  percent  of  net  income 
as  distinguished  from  gross  income  again 
completely  distorts  what  we  have  to  live 
with  In  a  very  practical  situation.  I  think 
there  Is  a  sufficient  amount  of  informa- 
tion available  now  so  that  the  committee 
would  not  require  extensive  hearings  to 
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make  some  very  constructive  changes  In 
that  law,  but  given  the  opportunity,  I 
surely  hope  there  will  be  something  con- 
structive that  wlU  come  out  of  those 
hearings. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose  i  . 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  time  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  yielded  me. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  committee  chairman 
about  a  reference  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  page  20.  An  observation  is  made 
there  about  computer  services  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  report  states  that — 

Funds  are  not  appropriated  on  a  line-Item 
basis  for  the  procurement  of  computer  fa- 
culties. They  are  financed  through  the  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund  of  the  Department. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  his  awareness  of  a 
particular  procurement  problem  that  ex- 
ists right  now  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  I  just  want  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  since  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  this  important  subject 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  rec- 
ommended that  a  procurement  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  in  computer  serv- 
ices and  facilities  over  the  next  8  years 
be  stopped. 

I  would  urge  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  do  exactly  what  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  that  is  to  require  the 
Department  to  specifically  bring  to  the 
subcommittee  and  to  the  full  committee 
any  plans  it  has  for  buying  computer 
services. 

The  thing  that  bothered  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  General  Accoimting 
OfiBce  report  was  that  it  was  stated  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e  has  planned 
to  put  a  computer  terminal  such  as  we 
have  here  in  this  House  in  every  ASCS 
office  in  the  Nation — 2,800  of  them — and 
take  the  ledger  cards  that  our  farmers 
use  every  day  in  their  local  ASCS  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  wants 
to  take  all  those  local  cards  and  store 
them  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  that  kind  of  a  program  being 
instituted  without  this  committee  or 
some  committee  here  having  full  over- 
sight and  looking  into  this  to  see  what 
they  are  up  to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
bringing  that  to  my  attention.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  great  work  the  gentleman 
has  done  dealing  with  the  agricultural 
field  and  others  as  well. 

Not  only  is  the  gentleman  right  about 
this,  but  I  recall  testimony  in  another 
committee  when  the  Navy  said  they 
wanted  a  computer.  I  asked  them,  "What 
for?" 

They  said,  "We  haven't  decided  yet." 

We  all  know  that  in  any  county  there 
is  a  shifting  around  of  lands  and  a  shift- 
ing of  crops.  We  can  have  the  best  record 
in  the  world  and  in  18  months  it  would 
become  obsolete.  So  there  are  many. 


many  practices  that  ought  to  be  entered 
into. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  say  that  if  we 
want  to  scale  this  working  capital  fund 
back.  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  get 
its  hands  on  this  and  see  that  it  is  justi- 
fied to  the  same  degree  as  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
thankful  for  that.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  the  time  limits  concerning  this  prob- 
lem. The  procurement  on  this  $1  billion 
of  computer  services  is  supposed  to  be 
finalized  this  week. 

I  have  had  computer  company  peo- 
ple coming  by  my  office  all  week,  hoping 
that  somebody  would  just  blink  their 
eyes  and  not  look  at  this  thing  and  let 
it  go  through.  I  know  that  this  com- 
mittee is  not  going  to  let  that  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  note  that  on  page 
30  in  the  report  there  is  a  statement 
that  the  committee  has  successfully 
turned  down  the  request  the  Depart- 
ment made  that  funds  for  research  and 
education  under  title  V  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  be  merged  in  with 
Smith-Lever  Act  and  Hatch  Act  funds. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  keeping  those  funds 
separate  and  in  a  separate  program, 
because  we  have  held  oversight  hearings 
in  this  area.  I  know  that  several  weeks 
ago  the  Department  told  us  exactly  this, 
that  this  is  what  they  wanted  to  do; 
they  wanted  to  merge  the  title  V  funds 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  with 
Smith-Lever  Act  fimds  and  Hatch  Act 
fimds,  and  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  seeing  that  was  not  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  one  last 
thing,  and  then  I  will  move  along.  I 
notice  on  pages  51  and  52  of  the  report 
that  the  committee  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial effort  here  to  put  funds  in  the 
budget  for  rural  housing  for  domestic 
farm  labor,  for  mutual  and  self-help 
housing,  and  for  rural  commimity  fire 
protection  grants. 

This  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Family  Farms  and  Rural 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, is  like  manna  from  heaven.  I 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  doing  this.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
progressive  step  to  see  that  these  pro- 
grams are  fimded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  told  me  many  times, 
though,  that  you  can  take  a  horse  to 
water  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink. 
I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  some  way  in  mind  now  to  see  that  the 
Department  will  spend  these  funds  pro- 
vided for  these  much  needed  programs. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  his  statement,  and  I  will  say 
again  that  I  certainly  hope  they  will 
do  this. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  now  that  we 
can  see  the  movement  of  people  in  our 
country  into  the  urban  areas,  and  we  can 
see  the  great  problems  that  are  being 
created.  I  think  we  should  move  with  the 
programs  which  would  help  in  making  it 
just  as  enjoyable  to  live  in  rural  areas, 
with  all  the  benefits  there  except  the 
crime  and  the  grime  they  have  in  the 


cities.  If  we  can  do  that,  we  will  have 
done  a  great  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  implement  what  we  have 
set  out  to  do. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Agriculture  appropriations  bill  contains 
funding  for  a  diversity  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, all  of  which  have  enormous  im- 
pact within  my  rural  district  in  western 
Wisconsin.  "Rural"  is  our  name  and,  for 
the  most  part,  agricultiu-e  is  our  game. 

The  programs  included  in  this  bill  re- 
spond to  a  variety  of  rural  problems.  In 
the  interest  of  brevity,  I  would  like  to 
single  out  a  few  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  comment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  including  increases  in  personnel 
and  travel  funds  for  the  Farmers  Rome 
Administration.  In  1975,  my  district  suf- 
fered from  spring  flooding,  summer 
droughts,  and  early  frosts  which  meant 
total  disaster  for  a  large  percentage  of 
our  farmers,  15  of  the  16  counties  I  rep- 
resent were  declared  disaster  areas. 

The  natural  result  of  this  was  that 
farmers  turned  to  FmHA  for  emergency 
loans  in  such  large  numbers  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  State  FmHA  oflBce 
was  substantially  hindered  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  of  its  programs. 

Restraints  on  travel  allowances 
coupled  with  the  requirement  that  an 
FmHA  agent  visit  the  site  of  all  appli- 
cants' farms  to  further  frustrate 
PmHA's  ability  to  cope  with  its  in- 
creased workload;  43  temporary  em- 
ployees were  hired  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  to- 
tally deal  with  the  problem. 

On  April  1,  State  FmHA  Director  Wil- 
lis Capps  responded  to  my  inquiries  by 
writing: 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  program  or  per- 
sonnel funds  to  effectively  operate  FmHA 
loan  programs  In  Wisconsin.  The  current 
level  of  appropriation  for  personnel  and 
travel  expenses  to  handle  the  Emergency 
loans  In  addition  to  the  FmHA  regular  loan 
programs  Is  seriously  hampering  the  suc- 
cessful Implementation  of  the  programs. 
Lack  of  travel  appropriations  will  be  a  direct 
and  contributing  factor  to  Wisconsin 
farmers  not  receiving  loan  assistance 
promptly  .  .  .  service  Is  curtailed  to  fit 
available  travel  and  personnel  funds. 

The  increases  in  this  bill  will  help  the 
administration  of  FmHA  programs.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  am  exploring  the  possibility  of 
providing  for  a  further  solution  by  al- 
lowing the  reallocation  of  funds  from 
States  which  have  had  no  significant 
disasters  to  States  which  have  relin- 
quished their  funds  due  to  widespread 
disasters. 

The  committee  deserves  special  com- 
mendation for  its  insistence  on  funding 
the  agricultural  conservation  program.  I 
cannot  understand  an  administration 
which  undertakes  policies  designed  to  put 
an  additional  16  million  acres  of  land  into 
production  and  then  turns  around  and 
recommends  that  there  be  no  funding  for 
soil  conservation. 

Certain  policies  of  the  administration 
and  USDA  are  having  disasterous  effects 
on  the  good  conservation  practices  which 
we  have  spent  50  years  trying  to  instill 
In  our  farmers.  My  district  is  very  hilly 
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and  is  therefore  best  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products.  The  refusal  of 
the  administration  to  maintain  milk 
prices  at  profitable  levels  has  caused 
increasing  numbers  of  farmers  to  pull  out 
the  strip-cropping,  extend  their  fields  up 
the  sides  of  hills,  and  pursue  the  kind  of 
large-scale  crop  production  which  our 
topsoil  cannot  endure.  Having  promoted 
such  policies,  the  administration  then 
turns  around  and  recommends  the 
abandonment  of  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  letters  demanding  the  removal  from 
office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  continue  to  pour  into  my  office? 

The  committee  offers  adequate  docu- 
mentation of  the  need  for  increased  fund- 
ing for  the  rural  water  and  wa-ste  dis- 
posal grant  program.  Rural  America  has 
gone  begging  in  our  past  appropriations 
of  funds  for  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
And  yet,  the  real  need  and  the  legal 
requirement  for  these  facilities  are  just 
as  applicable  to  rural  America  as  they 
are  to  our  urban  centers. 

In  the  same  vein,  many  of  my  knowl- 
edgeable constituents  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  Federal  housing  programs  serve 
the  big  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  rural 
taxpayer.  The  appropriations  in  this  bill 
for  rural  housing  represent  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  of  recognizing  the  need 
for  rural  housing  as  well  as  the  slumping 
nature  of  our  rural  housing  industry. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  again  com- 
mending the  committee  for  its  dedica- 
tion to  the  needs  of  rural  America.  Some 
of  the  allocations  in  the  bill  do  not  go  far 
enough,  and  I  will  be  supporting  amend- 
ments to  increase  funding  in  key  areas. 

It  is  very  timely  that  America  should 
wake  up  and  admit  that  agriculture  is 
still  the  backbone  of  our  economy.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, representing  less  than  5  percent 
of  our  population,  employ  more  nonf  arm 
workers  through  their  purchases  than 
the  transportation,  steel,  and  automobile 
Industries  combined.  With  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  excess  of  9  percent,  the 
need  to  protect  these  agricultural  invest- 
ments is  blatantly  obvious. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  has  been  a  decided  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  and  all  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee members  to  underline  the  need 
for  a  redirection  of  priorites  on  the  part 
of  the  ARS,  the  land-grant  colleges,  and 
their  affiliated  experiment  stations.  I 
commend  them  for  that  effort.  Wording 
in  the  committee  report  does  reflect  an 
awareness  of  the  growing  needs  of  the 
small  farmer,  including  those  that  in- 
habit urban  areas,  and  the  part-time 
farmer.  I  quote — 

The  comnalttee  Is  convinced  that  a  major 
•hlft  In  work  of  the  Agriculture  Research 
Service  is  needed  In  light  of  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  In  agriculture  and  rural 
America.  .  .  .  The  Committee  expects  the 
agency  to  redirect  Its  efforts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, on  all  programs,  to  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  needs  of  the  small  or  part-time 
family  farmer. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  this  em- 
phasis but  I  feel  that  the  scope  of  these 
directions  has  missed  a  broader  Issue 


that  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  agricultural  system  if  it  is 
to  be  fully  productive  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

Our  present  agricultural  system,  in- 
cluding research  and  development,  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  production,  process- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  final  products, 
is  geared  toward  one  main  priority — 
an  economy  of  scale.  All  of  our  USDA 
agencies  and  our  farmers  across  America 
emphasize  higher  levels  of  production 
based  on  larger  production  units  and 
greater  capital  use.  Such  a  priority  has 
helped  develop  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous, flourishing  agricultural  systems  in 
the  world.  This  is  a  commendable 
achievement,  but  such  achievements 
often  produce  unforeseen  side  effects 
that  are  not  very  desirable. 

In  this  case  we  have  produced  a  bu- 
reaucratic farming  system  that  is  en- 
ergy-intensive, ecologically  destructive, 
and  unresponsive  to  the  national  prob- 
lems resulting  from — among  other  fac- 
tors— limited  natural  resources,  particu- 
larly of  fossil  fuels  and  their  chemical 
byproducts,  lack  of  basic  research  in 
such  urgently  needed  areas,  as  photo- 
synthesis and  nitrogen  fixation,  and  lack 
of  dedication  to  the  transfer  of  knowl- 
edge that  might  lower  the  size  of 
production  units,  develop  energy-alter- 
native, impose  utilization  of  waste  ma- 
terials, stimulate  improved  nutrition, 
encourage  scientific  home  gardening, 
and  develop  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment. 

Our  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
toxic  pesticides  is  harming  our  environ- 
ment to  an  unmeasurabl€!  degree.  Our 
distribution  of  food  products  demands  a 
high  usage  of  unrenewable  fossil  fuel, 
while  the  necessary  factories  and  trans- 
portation equipment  pollute  our  air, 
water,  and  land.  Our  scientists  are  di- 
rected to  continue  research  that  supports 
the  status  quo  of  food  production,  and 
hence  they  are  failing  to  produce  inno- 
vative methods  of  dealing  with  existing 
problems.  Many  of  our  young  people  are 
seeking  a  life  of  small  farming,  but  they 
cannot  find  the  credit  assistance,  nor  the 
economic  incentives  necessary  to  begin 
such  an  endeavor. 

There  must  be  a  massive  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  USDA,  and  its  many  agen- 
cies, to  refiect  these  urgent  problems  by 
the  redirection  of  research  priorities,  the 
diffustion  of  knowldge  on  all  appropriate 
subjects,  and  the  implementation  of 
farming  methods,  where  possible,  that 
will  maintain  and  protect  the  fragile 
natural  balance  of  our  ecosystem.  The 
Agriculture  Research  Service,  the  experi- 
ment stations,  and  the  extension  service 
can  utilize  their  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  bill  to  carry  out  an  innovative 
reordering  of  priorities.  The  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976  are 
higher  than  those  for  fiscal  year  1975's 
budget,  giving  these  agencies  the  ability 
to  maintain  certain  present  priorities, 
where  they  see  fit,  while  they  reconstruct 
others. 

I  have  risen  today  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  the  scope  of  certain 
problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  imme- 
diately, and  to  urge  the  USDA  to  respond 
accordingly. 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts tMr.  CoNTE).  The  facts  about 
this  program  are  as  follows: 

First.  None  of  the  funds  under  discus- 
sion are  used  to  pay  any  employee's  sal- 
ary at  Cotton,  Inc.  Because  of  the  restric- 
tion imposed  by  Congress  several  years 
ago  limiting  these  funds  to  research 
only — and  incidentally,  I  agree  strongly 
with  that  restriction — the  public  moneys 
are  maintained  in  a  separate  account 
from  the  funds  contributed  by  cotton 
growers.  All  salaries  and  overhead  costs 
are  paid  from  the  grower  funds. 

Second.  The  research  program  carried 
out  under  this  funding  is  sound  and 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  cotton  indus- 
try, but  also  to  consumers  in  general.  It 
is  important  to  understand  that  these 
funds  are  used— in  many  cases — to  seek 
answers  to  problems  caused  by  Govern- 
ment. A  case  in  point  is  the  flammable 
fabric  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Now,  nobody  can  argue  against  safer 
clothing  for  consumers.  At  the  same 
time  no  one  can  deny  that  such  stand- 
ards cause  a  technical  problem  that  can 
only  be  solved  through  research.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  Federal  funds  being 
made  available  to  Cotton,  Inc.,  for  such 
programs  which  increase  the  general 
well-being  of  all. 

Third.  The  cotton  industry  tells  me 
they  are  coming  to  the  Congress  this 
year  with  a  legislative  request  that  will 
ultimately  solve  this  problem.  Simply 
put,  that  legislative  proposal  would  allow 
cotton  producers  to  vote  in  referendum 
on  the  question  of  increasing  their  con- 
tribution to  this  self-help  program.  The 
proposal  would  also  repeal  the  section 
of  law  under  debate  now— thereby  shift- 
ing all  of  the  funding  burden  to  the 
American  cotton  farmer.  In  the  interim, 
until  this  can  be  accomplished,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  exercise  patience  with  this 
vitally  needed  program.  I  ask  you  to  al- 
low the  cotton  industrj'  to  make  the 
transition  to  independence  from  the  Fed- 
eral funds  in  an  orderly  manner  without 
having  to  close  down  this  important  re- 
search effort  because  of  action  here  to- 
day which  would  terminate  funding 
prematurely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  addi- 
tional point  I  would  like  to  emphasize. 
I  recognize  the  emotional  aspects  of  the 
salary  question  as  it  pertains  to  the 
president  of  Cotton,  Inc.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
not  mislegislate  because  of  emotion.  As 
I  said  earlier,  this  is  somewhat  of  a  false 
issue  because  the  funds  we  are  actually 
talking  about  today  are  not  used  to  pay 
anyone's  salary  at  Cotton,  Inc.  I  recog- 
nize there  are  not  the  votes  here  to  re- 
move the  language  on  salary  restriction. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  record  be  clear  on  what  is  being 
done  here  today.  The  Congress  is  actually 
injecting  itself  Into  the  decisionmaking 
functions  of  a  private  board  of  directors. 
I  recognize  the  vulnerability  here  be- 
cause there  are  Federal  funds  involved. 
Let's  all  understand,  though,  that  this 
action  today  Is  not  in  any  way  to  be  con- 
strued, either  now  or  later,  as  a  prec- 
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edent  which  would  allow  the  Congress 
to  take  this  sort  of  action  when  the  pro- 
gram becomes  fully  funded  by  the  in- 
dustry and  where  Federal  funds  are 
terminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment  in  order  to  allow  an  orderly 
transition  from  Federal  support  to  total 
Industry  funding. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
In  support  of  this  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Recently,  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  advised  me  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  continue  a  research  project  on 
com  rootworm  in  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  as  a 
part  of  a  larger  project  being  conducted 
at  Morris,  Minn.  I  have  expressed  con- 
cern for  this  project  because  the  serious 
infestation  of  com  rootworms  in  the 
Western  Com  Belt  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem  for  our  farmers.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  agency 
economies,  and  I  compliment  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  for  seriously 
scrutinizing  their  operations  to  effect 
savings. 

But,  I  believe  the  continuation  of  the 
present  experimental  effort  at  Madison, 
S.  Dak.,  which  I  understand  I  is  just  2 
years  from  completion,  is  imperative.  In 
discussing  this  with  entomologists  at  the 
South  Dakota  State  University,  our  land 
grant  imiversity,  I  am  advised  that  there 
is  a  greater  need  for  com  rootworm  re- 
search now  than  ever.  In  fact,  due  to 
buildups  of  tolerance  in  rootworms,  we 
are  already  seeing  a  major  compound 
failure;  therefore,  there  is  a  high-per- 
formance risk  in  the  use  of  major  chem- 
ical treatments  now  being  employed. 
The  situation  in  the  next  few  years  could 
become  very  serious.  We  need  to  in- 
crease the  research  into  the  com  root- 
worms,  and  I  am  encourtiged  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  provide  addi- 
tional money— $729,800  over  the  amount 
available  for  fiscal  year  1975 — for  com 
research.  The  amount  Involved  in  the 
Madison  unit  is  quite  minimal,  involving 
two  technicians.  This  is  an  investment 
we  should  not  discard. 

I  cannot  urge  too  highly  the  need  for 
continued  rootworm  research  in  our 
area.  The  farming  operations  of  the 
Westem  Com  Belt  are  unique  in  that 
many  of  our  units  are  diversified  and 
have  livestock  operations  incorporated 
as  an  integral  part.  Because  of  this,  our 
farmers  are  locked  into  a  crop  pattern 
that  requires  planting  corn  after  com — 
a  basic  cropping  system  that  is  condu- 
cive to  the  rootworm.  Unlike  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  cropping  is  rotated, 
our  farmers  simply  must  utilize  corn  in 
their  livestock  feeding  operations. 

I  hope  that  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  will  reverse  their  position  on  this 
matter  and  continue  this  vital  project  to 
completion  with  the  funds  provided  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  whUe  I 
intend  to  vote  for  H.R.  8561,  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  for  1976,  because  of 
the  many  important  programs  it  funds, 
I  do  so  reluctantly  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  House  to  adopt  the  Long  amend- 
ment detiling  with  grain  sales  to  Russia. 
I  strongly  supported  the  Long  amend- 
ment which  would  have  prohibited  Amer- 


ican-taxpayer fimds  to  provide  credit  or 
other  subsidies  for  purchases  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  by  the  Soviet 
Union  without  prior  specific  congres- 
sional approval. 

Three  years  ago,  m  1972,  this  country 
witnessed  a  sale  of  grain  to  the  Russians 
of  such  proportions  as  to  deplete  our 
grain  reserves,  tie  up  our  transportation 
facilities,  drive  up  the  cost  of  wheat  and 
bread  to  American  consumers  and  add 
greatly  to  our  inflation.  Not  only  did  the 
American  taxpayer  foot  the  bill  for  the 
Russian  wheat  deal  through  higher  food 
prices,  it  was  our  tax  money  which  sub- 
sidized the  Russian  grain  purchase  by 
allowing  the  Soviets  credit  at  lower  than 
the  prevailing  interest  rates  and  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than  any  com- 
mercial financial  institution  would  have 
allowed,  and  lower  than  American  busi- 
nessmen could  borrow  at  the  same  time. 
Purchasing  U.S.  grain  on  such  favor- 
able— and  subsidized — terms  allows  the 
Soviets  to  channel  their  resources  else- 
where, into  economic  development  and 
weapons  manufacture  and  procurement. 
In  effect,  then,  we  are  underwriting  So- 
viet economic  and  military  develop- 
ment— at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
spending  billions  to  solve  our  own  eco- 
nomic problems  and  to  maintain  our  own 
Military  Establishment  as  a  counterbal- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  well  aware  that  sales  of  our  agri- 
culture commodities,  when  there  are  sur- 
pluses— which  are  expected  this  year — 
help  to  maintain  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments,  and  higher  commodities  prices 
and  sales  which  help  to  strengthen  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  own  domestic 
economy.  The  administration  assures  us 
only  good  will  follow  from  a  new  grain 
deal  and  not  bad  consequences.  But, 
these  are  the  same  people  in  the  same 
administration  who  misled  us  before  on 
the  last  wheat  deal.  Frankly,  their  cred- 
ibility leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

This  amendment  would  not  have  pre- 
vented all  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  would  have  curbed  them  and  required 
cash-on-the-barrelhead  for  the  transac- 
tions, and  prior  congressional  approval  so 
that  they  can  be  carefully  and  publicly 
monitored. 

The  Russians  are  getting  ready  again 
to  purchase  American  grains  to  make 
up  shortfalls  in  their  own  harvest.  I  hope 
we  will  not  see  another  fiasco  like  the  one 
which  resulted  from  the  "Great  Grain 
Robbery"  of  1972. 

Mr.    WHTITEN.    Mr.    Chairman,    we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
For  "Office  of  the  Inspector  General"  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  September 
30,  1976,  Including  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $4,114,000, 
and  In  addition  $1,524,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation,   "Food 
Stamp  Program"  and  merged  with  tbla  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  an  amendment  with  respect  to  page 
2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  al- 
ready read  through  to  page  5. 

PARLIAICZNTART     INQCIRT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Have  we  gone  beyond 
the  point  in  the  bill  that  the  gentleman 
refers  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  has  read 
to  page  5. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
offer  my  amendment  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1976,  through  September  30. 
1976:  direct  appropriation,  $37,794,000;  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  transfers,  $18,143,- 
000  (Including  not  to  exceed  $8,113,000  un- 
der the  limitation  on  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration administrative  expenses) . 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    PEYSES 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser:  Page 
28,  line  25,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  No  funds  appropriated  or  made 
avaUable  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  planting  any  crop 
or  growing  any  livestock  In  the  United 
States,  except  by  voluntary  compliance  by 
said  grower  or  producer  with  any  existing 
rule  or  regulation  as  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  any  existing  law." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  reserves  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering,  that  I 
had  discussed  during  the  general  debate, 
in  effect  says  that  programs  that  are 
presently  in  existence  which  are  financed 
through  this  bill  that  restrict,  in  effect, 
do  not  allow  the  freedom  of  marketing 
such  as  other  crops  have,  would  be  elimi- 
nated, that  is,  the  financial  support  for 
those  programs  would  be  eliminated. 

Basically,  this  is  going  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  three  major  crops,  one  is  rice, 
one  is  peanuts,  and  the  other  is  tobacco. 

Within  the  time  that  I  have,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  again  talk 
on  the  question  of  rice.  I  believe  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  produce  rice,  who 
has  the  facilities  and  the  correct  climate 
and  evenrthing  else,  is  going  to  be  able 
to  produce  it  and  sell  it  in  a  free  market 

We  have  received  estimates  that  this 
would  produce  30  percent  more  rice  for 
primarily  export  to  a  world  market  that 
is  in  desperate  need.  With  this  change 
we  would  not  be  taking  something  away 
from  the  farmer,  it  is  a  matter  of  open- 
ing up  and  letting  the  farmer  answer  the 
market  in  a  free  market. 

The  next  commodity  that  would  be 
affected  here  would  be  peanuts.  The  pea- 
nut issue  we  have  already  discussed,  but 
it  briefly  would  be  on  peanuts.  Under  the 
present  support  program  we  have  pea- 
nuts as  of  this  month  priced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  $388  a  ton. 
This  is  $138  a  ton  over  the  world  market 
price.  What  this  means,  very  simply.  Is 
that  you  cannot  sell  the  American-grown 
peanut.  This  is  why  there  is  an  item  in 
the  budget  for  $130  million  of  yours, 
mine  and  the  taxpayers'  money  to  buy 
these  peanuts,  then  to  store  these  pea- 
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nuts,  and  we  do  not  have  any  use  for 
these  peanuts.  This  has  come  about  be- 
cause the  law  has  just  never  been 
changed.  We  have  the  same  minimum 
acreage  allotments  on  this  legislation  as 
we  have  had  for  nearly  33  years.  The 
production  per  acre  has  nearly  tripled, 
and  yet  we  still  have  that  same  mini- 
mum acreage  requirement. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  why  we  have  not 
had  a  change  in  the  peanut  legislation 
since  the  period  of  time  last  year  when 
the  gentleman  was  on  the  floor  on  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  reason,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it— and  I  do  not  serve  on  that 
committee,  as  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia knows — I  imderstood  that  the  last 
time,  last  year,  that  we  were  gohig  to 
have  legislative  hearings  and  as  of  this 
date  nothing  has  come  out.  My  imder- 
standing  is  that  there  has  been  inability 
between  the  subcommittee  involved  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  would 
be  willing  to  defer  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  as  to  what  has  transpired 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
any  agreement. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  at  this  time  last  year,  of  course, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  knows, 
it  was  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jones)  who  was  serving  as  the 
chairman,  and  he  stood  in  the  well  of 
the  House  and  told  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  that  subcommittee  was 
about  to  bring  forth  legislation  which 
would  remove  the  gentleman's  objections 
to  the  peanut  program. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  the  De- 
partment bill  was  introduced,  was 
brought  before  the  committee,  and  at  the 
last  minute  the  Department  came  in  and 
said,  we  no  longer  support  our  own  bill. 
That  is  where  we  are  today. 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that 
much  effort  has  been  made  since  that 
time  to  try  to  bring  the  conflicting,  op- 
posing sides  together  in  order  that  we 
can  bring  forth  legislation.  Obviously, 
the  gentleman  knows  that  progress  is 
being  made  and  is  ongoing,  and  I  will 
predict  it  will  bring  forth  results  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

POINT   OF    ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
sist on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  will  be  heard  on  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  as  I  read  it.  Is : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  no  funds  appropriated  or  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  planting  any  crop  or  growing 
any  livestock  In  the  United  States  except  by 
voluntary  compliance — 


And  so  forth. 

Turning  to  Cannon's  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure, on  page  69,  it  is  clearly  stated 
that  certain  actions  construed  are  legis- 
lation and  not  limitations  and,  therefore, 
not  admitted. 

One  of  the  main  titles  imder  that  sec- 
tion, with  many  cases  under  it,  says, 
"Appropriations  are  available  unless  and 
until"  which  is  held  to  be  legislation  be- 
cause they  require  specific  action  by  the 
executive  branch.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and,  therefore,  the  subject  of  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  is  within 
the  confines  of  the  regulations  as  out- 
lined in  Deschler's  Procedure  in  chapter 
25 :  where  it  says. 

An  amendment  denying  use  of  funds  for 
purposes  otherwise  authorized  by  law  may 
be  in  order  as  a  limitation. 

There  are  other  references  also  in 
Deschler's  Procedure  on  this.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  pertains  specifically  to  this  act,  and 
it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  and,  therefore,  is  in 
order.  ,    , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  desires  to 
hear  further  from  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  The  Chair  questions  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  conceming  this 
language  of  the  amendment: 
except  by  voluntary  compliance  by  said  grow- 
er or  producer  with  any  existing  rule  or  regu- 
lation as  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, or  voluntary  compliance  with  any 
existing  law. 

Does  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  impose  additional  duties? 

Does  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  impose  additional 
duties? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  would  require  addi- 
tional duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  rules  and  regulations. 

However,  another  point  that  I  should 
have  made  earlier,  and  which  Is  appro- 
priate now,  is  I  also  take  the  view  that 
the  amendment  Is  not  germane.  The 
money  with  which  these  things  are 
handled  is  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  At  the  present  time 
it  has  about  $8  billion.  The  money  in  this 
bill  that  has  to  do  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  to  restore  capital 
impairment,  so  funds  for  price  supports 
already  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, which  in  turn  has  an  obligation  and 
would  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  that 
obligation,  regardless  of  what  action  we 
take  here.  So  since  that  is  before  us,  and 
the  only  place  it  is  before  us  is  in  connec- 
tion with  restoring  capital  impairment  to 
an  independent  corporation.  I  say  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill  before  us  and  for 
that  reason  also  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
speak  on  that  just  very  briefly,  it  would 
seem  to  me  if  we  applied  that  type  of 
thinking  on  amendments,  we  could  elim- 
inate most  amendments  on  points  of 
order.  I  think  this  is  completely  germane. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
fact  on  this  one  we  can  apply  it. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  on  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
ask  the  gentleman  about  the  effect  of 
the  words  "except  by  voluntary  com- 
pliance." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Voluntary  compliance 
with  what? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  existing  rules 
and  regulations  does  this  require  addi- 
tional duties  be  imposed? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  in  the  debate  or  elsewhere, 
this  makes  it  refer  to  something  not  be- 
fore us  and,  therefore,  this  not  being  be- 
fore us  somebody  would  have  to  make 
inquiry  and,  therefore,  someone  would 
have  to  see  that  such  loans  are  made 
available,  so  therefore,  I  say  that  is  not 
before  us  and  again  I  say  it  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  going 
to  hold  that  the  words  "except  by  volun- 
tary compliance"  would  impose  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine intent  and  motive  as  to  voluntari- 
ness, although  the  amendment  does  not 
require  the  promulgation  of  new  regula- 
tions. The  amendment,  therefore,  con- 
tains an  exception  which  adds  legisla- 
tion and  is  not  in  order. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

amendment    offered    BT    MR.    PEYSER 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser:  Page 
28,  after  line  25,  add  the  f oUowing : 

No  funds  appropriated  or  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  fund  any  program 
which  prohibits  any  person  from  planting  or 
marketing  any  crop  or  growing  any  Uvestock 
In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  reserve  a  point  of  order,  if  I  may. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes  on  this  be- 
cause basically  the  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment is  exactly  the  same  as  the  impact 
of  the  previous  amendment.  The  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  should  operate  on  an 
equal  footing  and  operate  in  the  kind  of 
atmosphere  that  leads  both  to  free  trade 
and  growth  and  initiative  inHhe  agri- 
cultural community.  / 

Why  should  wheat  and  coijy  and  other 
commodities  be  on  a  target*price  system 
and  why  should  peanuts  and  tobacco  and 
rice  operate  on  a  different  program?  It 
just  does  not  make  good  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
probably  out  of  order  and  probably  not 
a  question  I  should  ask,  but  section  606 
on  page  66  says: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  make  production  or 
other  pajrments  to  a  person,  persons,  or  cor- 
porations who  harvest  or  knowingly  permit 
to  be  harvested  for  illegal  use,  marihuana 

Would  the  gentleman's  provision  per- 
mit people  to  grow  marihuana  for  il- 
legal use?  Would  it  repeal  this  provision 
in  the  act? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  That  Is  not  a  question 
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as  long  as  marihuana  is  against  the  law. 
I  would  be  willing  to  have  my  amend- 
ment read  legal  crops  only. 

I  think  the  chairman  usually  has 
much  stronger  arguments  to  make. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  make  my  ar- 
guments when  I  speak  on  my  reserva- 
tion of  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
would  like  to  say  I  think  this  Is  the  kind 
of  move,  if  the  House  will  act  on  this 
amendment  and  act  favorably,  that  will 
of  necessity  bring  about  new  legislation 
immediately.  I  can  assure  the  Members 
there  will  be  an  immediate  action  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  produce  legis- 
lation for  these  three  commodities. 
When  I  say  that  tobacco  is  a  commodity, 
that  is  another  whole  question  and  I 
would  really  like  to  see  it  raised,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  that  at  this 
point.  We  would  bring  out  legislation  so 
that  all  of  these  products  would  be 
treated  equally  and  under  a  system  the 
entire  country  and  the  taxpayers  could 
live  with,  because  we  are  putting  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  these 
programs,  and  they  are  indefensible.  We 
may  find  personal  reasons  why  we  want 
to  have  them,  but  there  is  no  taxpayer 
reason  as  to  why  we  have  them. 

POINT   OF    ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  on  a 
p>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  to  the 
point  of  order. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
believe  the  amendment,  if  it  was  ger- 
mane and  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  would 
strike  out  the  section  where  we  prohibit 
the  growing  of  marihuana;  but  may  I 
read  the  amendment  again  so  we  have 
it  clearly  before  us: 

Page  28  after  line  25,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  No  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  planting  any  crop  or 
growing  any  livestock  In  the  United  States, 
except  by  voluntary  compliance  by  said  grow- 
er or  producer  with  any  existing  rule  or  reg- 
ulation as  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  voluntary  compliance  with 
any  existing  law." 

Then  we  come  back  to  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated in  this  act.  The  funds  that 
would  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
program,  may  I  emphasize,  are  two  in 
number.  One  is  section  32,  funds  which 
are  used  in  large  surpluses  and  where 
there  are  funds  available  now,  but  the 
funds  to  which  these  programs  would 
be  directed  is  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  As  the  Chair  will  recaU,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
created  under  the  laws  of  Delaware.  It 
was  created  as  a  Corporation  so  It  could 
buy  and  sell  and  do  these  things  other 
corporations  could  do.  I  helped  write  the 
Delaware  Control  Act  and  at  that  time 
we  provided  that  Congress  shall  not  keep 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  simi- 
lar corporation,  from  manufacturing 
fertilizer  or  others  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  being  required  by 
their  charter  to  carry  out  these  things 
and  the  Congress  would  be  prohibited 
from  keeping  them  to  carry  it  out;  but 
forgetting  that,  that  corporation  has  $8 


billion  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  As  I  say,  the  funds  for  this  Cor- 
poration are  in  this  bill,  that  is  true; 
but  the  funds  in  this  bill  that  go  to  that 
Corporation  are  for  capital  impairment 
and  not  for  the  programs  in  this  bill. 
So  for  that  reason  I  would  insist  that 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  when  it 
ties  into  this  bill  when  no  fimds  are  in 
this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  program,  but  only  the  fvmds  that 
I  referred  to. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place,  very  briefly,  if  it  were  a  prob- 
lem in  this  proposal  dealing  with  the 
so-called  marihuana  question,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  simply  amend  it  by  say- 
ing "any  legal  crop."  That  would  take 
care  of  that  problem,  but  on  the  point 
of  order  itself,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
Deschler's  Precedents,  chapter  25,  sec- 
tion 9  to  11,  it  says: 

.  .  .  language  which  restricts  the  use  of 
funds  In  the  bill  to  a  certain  maximum 
level  and  which  does  not  expressly  Impose 
new  burdens  on  officials  administering  the 
funds  is  In  order.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  here.  We  are  really  restricting  the 
fimds  of  a  certain  segment  of  the  agri- 
culture program  and  that  is  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  and  that  is  what  I  believe 
my  amendment  does. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  heard  further,  and  so  that  the  gentle- 
man that  offers  the  amendment  might  be 
aware,  the  second  part  of  his  amendment 
prohibits  funds  being  used  for  the  pre- 
vention of  brucellosis,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  tuberculosis.  That  does  not 
go  to  the  point  of  order,  but  it  does  go 
to  the  amendment. 

Going  back  to  the  amendment,  I  wish 
the  Chair  would  follow  me  in  this,  if  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  $8 
billion  and  we  give  them  $2  billion  and 
the  gentleman  limits  it  to  what  we  have 
in  this  bill,  which  would  be  the  $2  bil- 
lion, it  imposes  additional  duties,  because 
we  have  to  count  the  money  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  see  whether 
it  was  $8  billion  or  $2  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  and  examined  the 
precedents  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  so  vigorously  argued  on 
this  point  before.  The  Chair  finds  that 
this  is  a  really  a  negative  limitation  on 
appropriations  contained  in  this  bill,  and 
is  germane  to  a  paragraph  of  the  bill  con- 
taining funds  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Therefore,  the  point  of 
order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  on  its 
face  does  not  realize  all  the  michief  it 
will  cause  because  in  this  bill  the  fund- 
ing of  the  pure  meat  program,  and  a 
host  of  other  programs  are  included. 

If  this  amendment  is  made  a  part  of 
this  bill,  there  would  be  no  way  to  assure 
that  the  consumers  of  America  would 
get  pure  meat  products.  If  this  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  not  act  against  those 
who  would  illegally  raise  marihuana  or 


other  illegal  drugs.  If  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  a  host  of  other  unfair 
and  totally  uncalled  for  and  very  unde- 
sirable features  would  become  all  of  a 
sudden  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  land. 

Under  the  gentleman's  amendment  we 
might  be  blocked  in  our  control  pro- 
grams for  such  animal  diseases  as  foot- 
and-mouth,  brucellosis  or  tuberculosis. 
We  must  be  able,  at  times,  to  destroy 
diseased  animals  in  order  to  protect  our 
livestock  industry  and  to  provide  whole- 
some food  for  the  consumer. 

I  do  not  think  this  Congress  wants  to 
vote  for  that  type  of  departure  from  long 
followed  practices,  and  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  worked  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  before  in  his  effort  to  bring 
about  the  oppoi-tunity  for  farmers  in 
America  to  plant  rice  and  produce 
that  crop  for  the  world  market,  and 
I  am  reluctant  to  oppose  his  effort 
today  because  I  think  that,  his  efforts 
with  reference  to  the  rice  programs  have 
been  constructive.  However,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  today,  be- 
cause this  forum,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  not  the  appropriate  place 
to  legislate  a  change  in  the  rice  program. 
I  see  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oilseeds  and  Rice,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  present  with  us 
today.  He  has  just  recently  assured  this 
body  that  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
legislative  committee  toward  reform  of 
the  peanut  legislation.  He  has  likewise 
assured  me — and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia — that  progress  has  been 
made  on  new  rice  legislation,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  in  the  very  near  future 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  report- 
ing out  a  bill  that  would  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  rice  farmers  all  across 
America  to  produce  that  crop  for  the 
world  market. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  bill  is 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, that  it  will  be  brought  to  the  House 
for  consideration  and  that  It  will  receive 
the  favorable  vote  of  this  body.  And,  I 
hope  that  "vill  be  accomplished  before  the 
August  recess.  So,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  for  the  rea- 
sons that  I  have  stated,  and  I  ui-ge  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  appropriate  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  members  of  this 
committee  know,  no  rice,  peanuts,  cot- 
ton, or  tobacco  are  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
N'ew  York  City,  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. They  do  not  raise  any  livestock  in 
that  district  either,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  district,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  all  matters  concerning  housing. 
He  is  veiT  much  concerned  about  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  food  stamps  and  sur- 
plus food.  He  is  right  well  interested,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  summer  employment.  He 
is  real  interested  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing public  works,  where  we  have  800,000 
or  900,000  jobs  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional district  of  Kentucky,  some  of  these 
programs  I  have  just  enumerated  are  not 
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quite  as  important  as  they  are  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  are  not  as  important 
in  the  district  that  I  represent  as  they 
are  in  the  district  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  City  (Mr. 
Peyser)  represents.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  programs  mean  a  lot  to  my  people. 
What  is  good  for  the  city  district  and 
the  city  of  New  York  represented  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser  )  should  be  good  for  the  dis- 
trict that  I  represent  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  country  we  have 
50  States,  and  I  say  to  the  Members  that 
frankly,  during  the  21  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House,  at  no  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  ever  cast  a  vote 
for  the  people  of  the  Second  District  of 
Kentucky  against  an  amendment  or  for 
an  amendment,  maintaining  that  it  only 
applied  to  a  district  somewhere  in  New 
York  or  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
not  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  bill  before  the 
Committee  today,  we  have  a  little  better 
than  $11  billion  in  new  budget  obUga- 
tional  authority.  As  far  as  the  American 
farmer  is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
this  bill  the  agrlcioltural  programs  total 
$4,011,000,000.  The  programs  that  my 
distinguished  friend — and  he  is  my 
friend.  Mr.  Chairman — is  more  interested 
In  than  any  other  programs,  are  the  food 
stamp  programs  and  the  food  programs 
which  carry  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
$4,403,000,000,  which  is  more  than  the 
programs  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence or  the  subcommittee  that  I  serve  on, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  we  have 
matters  pertaining  to  the  gentleman's 
district.  We  sit  in  there  and  we  hear  the 
distinguished  senior  member  from  the 
State  of  New  York  come  in  and  talk  about 
summer  employment.  It  means  more  to 
the  gentleman's  district  than  it  does  to 
the  one  I  represent,  and  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  just  because 
it  does  not  mean  as  much  to  Kentucky 
as  it  does  to  New  York  City  that  we  say, 
"No.  we  are  against  it?"  No,  we  do  not  do 
this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tobacco  is  produced  in 
25  States  in  this  country.  It  is  a  $10 
billion  operation.  It  takes  in  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  State  governments, 
and  for  the  local  governments  nearly  $6 
billion  in  taxes. 

We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  420,000  farm 
families  in  the  25  States  of  the  United 
States  producing  tobacco.  Tobbaco,  Mr. 
Chairman,  produces  more  money  for  the 
American  farmer  than  any  other  com- 
modity with  the  exception  of  corn,  soy- 
beans, wheat,  and  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Peyser,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Natcher  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  great 
interest  and  concern  to  what  the  gentle- 
man had  to  say,  and  with  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  his  capabihties  and  his  interests, 
not  only  in  my  district  but  in  the  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  share  the  same 
Interests  with  him  for  the  good  of  the 
country  as  he  has  already  outlined.  I 
have  also  listened  to  my  friend,  Lhe  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  Perkins.  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  with  the  statements  we 
have  heard  on  the  floor  today  on  this 
amendment,  and  the  Interest  expressed 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
desire  of  the  members  of  the  agricultural 
community  to  bring  out  legislation  In  the 
Immediate  and  foreseeable  future  of  this 
session  of  Congress  that  would  address 
itself  to  the  problems  in  the  areas  we  have 
discussed  in  the  amendment,  and  with 
the  question  that  was  raised  as  to  wheth- 
er this  would  perhaps  open  the  door  to 
some  unforeseen  problems,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  my  Intent  to  do.  It  would  be 
my  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  firm  opposi- 
tion to  any  effort  which  would  termi- 
nate the  price  support  program  for  to- 
bacco. Although  tobacco  uses  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  crop- 
land, it  is  our  fourth  most  valuable  crop 
and  accounts  for  about  4  percent  of  the 
cash  receipts  from  all  U.S.  crops.  Near- 
ly 600,000  farm  families  depend  upon  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  for  their  liveli- 
hoods. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  the  United  States 
exported  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of 
tobacco.  These  exports  make  a  sizable 
contribution  to  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  Our  consumers  spent  nearly 
$14  billion  on  tobacco  products  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  of  which  nearly  $5.8  billion 
were  received  by  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments  as  excise  tax  revenue. 
We  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  tobacco 
production  if  we  recognize  the  desperate 
need  to  generate  Government  revenues 
and  to  maintain  a  fa\'orable  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

The  benefits  of  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  clearly  outweigh  the  pro- 
gram's cost.  The  realized  costs  of  the 
tobacco  price  support  program  from 
1933  to  date  have  been  thirteen-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  the  costs  for  all 
farm  commodity  price  support  programs. 
The  Federal  Government  must  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum agricultural  production.  Maximum 
crop  production  not  only  requires  maxi- 
mum acreage  cultivation,  but,  even  more 
importantly,  requires  that  the  farmer 
can  count  on  receiving  an  adequate  re- 
turn for  his  labors.  The  tobacco  price 
support  program  provides  this  element 
of  security  for  our  tobacco  growers. 

We  need  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram to  provide  economic  stability  to  the 
more  than  600,000  farm  families  who 
rely  upon  tobacco  growing  to  live.  We 


need  the  tobacco  price  support  program 
to  generate  Govenmient  revenues  and 
to  maintain  a  favorable  balance-of-pay- 
ments position.  The  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  needs,  and  most  certairdy 
deserves,  the  continued  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  house. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  efforts 
to  do  away  with  our  tobacco,  peanut,  rice, 
cotton,  grain  and  other  farm  commodity 
programs  are  offered  repeatedly  in  this 
body  when  agricultural  legislation  is 
considered.  I  would  like  to  make  just  a 
few  observations  which  some  of  our  big 
city  Members  rep>eatedly  overlook. 

The  basic  agricultural  policy  for  this 
Nation  is  larger  production  at  lower  cost. 
Research,  education,  and  technology  pro- 
vide the  Information,  the  products,  and 
the  equipment  which  our  farmers  use  to 
implement  this  policy.  The  result — the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  ii.  the  eating. 
The  people  of  our  Nation  have  abun- 
dant supplies  of  high  quality  food.  They 
pay  a  much  smaller  part  of  their  in- 
come— of  hours  of  work — for  food  than 
do  most  of  the  people  of  the  world.  In 
addition  the  dollar  earnings  from  the 
huge  exports  of  farm  commodities  help 
us  to  pay  for  essential  imports  of  fuel 
and  other  essential  materials. 

The  people  who  apply  this  policy — 
who  make  it  work — are  our  farm  fami- 
lies. The  fanner  and  his  family  operate 
a  business — In  most  cases  a  small  busi- 
ness. The  wife  and  the  children  usually 
work  and  participate  in  the  business.  Of 
the  4.4  million  persons  employed  on 
farms  in  1973,  some  3.2  million  were 
family  workers. 

Farming  is  a  hazardous  business.  It  en- 
tails a  large  investment. 

There  are  two  major  hazards  in  farm- 
ing. First,  the  natural  hazard — drought, 
flood,  hail,  insects,  disease — can  wipe  out 
a  farmer's  crop  and  possibly  his  business 
in  any  year.  Second  is  the  market  haz- 
ard caused  by  widely  fluctuating  prices. 
Market  prices  for  farm  commodities  re- 
sult from  the  interplay  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. When  the  free  supply  on  the  mar- 
ket exceeds  the  current  demand  farm 
prices  collapse.  This  can  destroy  an  ef- 
ficient farm  business  in  1  year. 

The  farm  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  protection  against  the  market 
hazard.  Farmers  with  Government  as- 
sistance through  price  support  can  hold 
part  of  the  supply  off  the  market  until 
the  supply-demand  balance  changes.  In 
this  process  the  farm  program  helps  to 
assure  stable  and  adequate  supplies  of 
food  with  "reserves"  for  domestic  and  ex- 
port markets. 

There  can  be  no  reserve  unless  pro- 
duction in  favorable  crop  years  is  great- 
er than  the  current  demand.  If  farm 
prices  are  allowed  to  collapse  whenever 
production  is  above  current  demand  tx) 
provide  some  reserve  our  farm  families 
will  suffer  and  our  national  agricultural 
plant  will  tend  to  shrink.  Consumers  sub- 
sequently will  pay  the  bill  when  supplies 
become  short  and  prices  skyrocket. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  the  effect  of  un- 
stable, widely  fiuctuating  prices  on 
farmers. 

To  imderstand  this,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  in  all  of  the  mass  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  there  Is  no  report  of  prof- 
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its  made  by  farmers.  You  may  check  this 
by  looking  at  the  table  of  contents  and 
the  index  of  agricultural  statistics  pub- 
lished each  year  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Reports  are  made  of  gross 
farm  income  and  net  farm  income — but 
not  profits.  This  is  somewhat  confusing 
to  say  the  least.  I  suppose  the  confusion 
comes  out  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer- 
above  all — is  a  laborer  even  though  he 
also  is  the  owner,  the  manager,  the  clerk 
and  the  bookkeeper,  the  mechanic,  the 
machine  operator,  and  so  on. 

USDA  reports  gross  farm  income  for 
1973  at  about  SlOl  billion,  farm  produc- 
tion expenses  at  about  $65  billion,  and 
total  net  farm  income  at  about  $36  bil- 
lion. This  translates  to  a  total  net  income 
per  farm  operator  of  $12,744,  which  is 
the  wage,  salary,  income — or  whatever 
you  may  call  it — out  of  which  the  farm 
operator  and  his  family  must  live.  It  is 
not  "profit"'  in  the  business  sense.  There 
is  no  return  on  the  farmer's  sizeable  in- 
vestment over  and  above  this  net  income. 
The  farm  income  figures  include  cash 
receipts,  nonmoney  items  for  home  con- 
siunption  of  food,  imputed  rent  for  the 
farm   house,   and   other  farm   income. 
Table  653  on  page  464  of  Agricultural 
Statistics  1974  shows  the  income  figures. 
On  December  18,  1974,  Dr.  Don  Paarl- 
berg.  Director  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
USDA,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Pro- 
viding Capital  for  Tomorrow's  Farms." 
I  quote  from  this  statement: 

In  1974  the  average  value  of  farm  assets 
per  farm  In  the  United  States  Is  $148,000. 
For  farms  selling  more  than  $20,000  of  out- 
put— those  farms  large  enough  to  provide 
the  operators  with  levels  of  Income  compar- 
able with  those  of  nonfarm  people — the  aver- 
age Investment  per  farm  is  about  $390,000 
and  rising. 

Related  to  the  size  of  farm  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  large  a  farm  must  be  In  order 
to  be  efficient.  Certain  types  of  farms  ap- 
parently have  to  be  large  In  order  to  achieve 
the  low  cost  per  unit  of  production  which  is 
the  criterion  for  efficiency.  This  appears  to 
be  true  for  certain  fruits  and  vegetables,  for 
sugar  cane,  seed  production,  and  for  poultry 
enterprises.  But  for  many  farm  products,  es- 
pecially in  the  diversified  areas.  USDA  studies 
show  that  most  of  the  efficiency  gains  have 
been  achieved  by  farms  large  enough  to  uti- 
lize the  labor  and  management  of  one  or  two 
well-equipped  full-time  men.  In  the  Mid- 
west this  means  a  capital  investment  of 
about  $610,000.  •  •  • 

Upon  inquiry  to  the  Department,  the 
net  farm  income — that  is.  the  wage  or 
salary  for  the  farm  family — associated 
with  the  $610,000  investment  was  found 
to  be  aroimd  $32,000. 

From  Dr.  Paarlberg's  statement  it  is 
obvious  that  interest  at  6  percent  on  the 
investment  required  to  own  the  farm 
would  exceed  the  net  farm  income 
which— I  repeat— is  the  farmer's  wage  or 
salary  out  of  which  he  and  his  family 
must  live. 

The  banner  year  for  net  farm  income 
was  1973.  The  situation  since  has  deteri- 
orated. Considering  the  cost  of  what  the 
farmer  must  pay  for  what  he  buys  to 
live,  his  net  income  now  is  well  below 
that  in  1967.  If  crops  are  large  this  year. 
If  prices  continue  to  decline,  and  if  price 
supports  are  not  used  to  check  the  de- 
*^:  ^^  "^*  income  of  large  numbers 
or  highly  eflOcient  farmers  will  be  nega- 
tive. 
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USDA  statistics  show  farm  production 
expenses  in  1973  to  be  about  64  percent 
of  gross  farm  income  and  about  71  per- 
cent of  cash  receipts  from  farming.  A 
decline  of  30  percent  in  farm  prices  for 
the  grains  and  cotton  would  wipe  out  the 

net  income — that  is,  the  wage  or  salary 

of  huge  numbers  of  farmers  leaving 
them  with  nothing  to  cover  living  ex- 
penses and  with  substantial  unpaid  debts 
for  their  year's  work.  If  this  should  occur 
it  would  be  a  disaster. 

The  farm  bill  vetoed  by  the  President 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture was  designed  to  prevent  such  a 
disaster.  The  Secretary  has  authority  to 
use  price  supports  to  prevent  such  a 
disaster,  but  he  has  refused  thus  far  to 
give  any  assurance  that  he  will  do  so. 

Prices  for  grains  and  cotton  plus  target 
price  payments  at  the  minimum  level 
now  provided  by  law  would  mean  com- 
plete economic  disaster  for  many  farm- 
ers. Our  farmers  and  the  Nation  have  not 
faced  such  a  possible  disaster  for  almost 
40  years.  The  farm  programs  have  been 
the  stabilizing  factor  which  has  protected 
farmers  and  the  Nation  against  such  a 
disaster. 

To  cut  ofif  funds  for  the  farm  program 
if  they  are  needed,  would  seriously  in- 
jure the  entire  U.S.  economy— our  city 
people  along  with  our  farm  people.  In  a 
sense,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  complete 
elimination  of  the  minimum  wage  for 
labor. 

My  statement  refers  to  the  entire  farm 
program,  but  it  is  fully  applicable  to  the 
peanut  program,  the  rice  program  the 
tobacco  program  et  al.,  as  integral  parts 
of  the  farm  program. 

It  grieves  me  that  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Peyser  continues 
to  offer  amendments  and  proposals  of 
this  kind. 

I  want  to  commend  this  however,  for 
his  wisdom  in  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  his  last  amendment  be  with  drawn 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  aU  Mem- 
bers present  over  the  fact,  that  no  one 
objected  to  his  withdrawal  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 


Development  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S  C  iom 
(a) ) ,  $169,214,000.  '   ■     *" 

Loans  may  be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold 
and  insured,  under  this  Fund  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  7 
U.S.C.  1928-1929.  as  foUows:  real  estate 
loans,  $370,000,000,  including  not  less  than 
$350,000,000  for  farm  ownership  loans- 
operating  loans,  $625,000,000;  and  emerl 
gency  loans  in  amounts  necesary  to  meet 
the  needs  resulting  from  natural  disasters 

For  "Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund" 
for  the  period  July  1.  1976.  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  loans  may  be  Insiired  or  made 
to  be  sold  and  Insured,  under  this  fund  in 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  7  U.S.C.  1928-1929.  as  foUows- real 
estate  loans,  $92,500,000.  including  not  lest 
than  $87,500,000  for  farm  ownership  loans- 
operating  loans,  $166,250,000;  and  emergency 
loans  in  amounts  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  resulting  from  natural  disasters. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  offer  amendments,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton: This  Act  is  amended  on  page  35,  line 
4  by  striking  "$370,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$595,000,000". 

Page  35,  line  5  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "farm  ownership  loans;"  the  following- 
"and  not   less  than   229,000,000   dollars  for 
water    development,    use.    and   conservation  - 
loans." 

Page  35.  line  12  by  striking  "$92,500,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$117,500,000" 

Page  35,  line  14  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "farm  ownership  loans;"  the  following- 
"and  not  less  than  $26,000,000  for  water  de- 
velopment, use,  and  conservation  loans." 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 


The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  two 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present 
Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule  XXm,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  INStJRANCE  ItmD 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  agricultural  credit  Insurance  fund  for 
losses  sustained  In  prior  years,  but  not  pre- 
viously reimbursed,  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 


Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  putting  this  money  into 
the  PHA  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
direct  loans  to  help  small  farmers  meet 
federally  imposed  water  pollution  con- 
trol standards. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  things  per- 
fectly clear.  First  of  all,  this  is  a  revolving 
loan  fund  with  payback  provisions;  it  is 
not  a  grant.  Second,  that  under  the 
code  section  of  1924  in  7  U.S.C.  there  is 
a  provision  for  direct  loans  to  be  made 
or  insured  for  water  development  i.se  in 
conservation.  So  that  clearly  under  that 
authority  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  FHA  can  make  such  loans  avail- 
able to  these  people  to  meet  these 
standards. 

There  are  other  sections  in  the  law 
where  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
might  be  able  to  make  some  loans  avail- 
able. One  of  them  would  provide  for  a 
smaU-term,  7-year  loan,  at  8V4  percent 
that  as  of  yet  has  not  been  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  meeting  wafer 
pollution  control  standards.  They  did 
have  under  the  business  and  industrial 
loan  section  a  provision  where  the  De- 
partment could  lend  you  $5,000  to  open 
a  factory  out  in  rural  America,  but  could 
not  lend  somebody  $50,000  to  stay  in 
business  on  a  farm  that  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  their  family  for  generaiion 
after  generation. 

I  represent  a  district  that  is  not  rural. 
I  have  less  than  500  families  involved  in 
this  problem  in  a  congressional  district 


of  some  450,000  people.  But  it  is  a  prob- 
lem that  I  have  found  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  imposed  a  standard  where 
the  bureaus  responsible,  or  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible,  do  not  respond  to 
the  need. 

This  program  would  do  several  things. 
It  would  provide  jobs.  We  have  all  been 
talking  about  jobs.  It  would  do  this 
through  the  private  sector  for  the  con- 
struction of  plans  for  these  special 
programs. 

Second,  it  would  help  environmentally; 
this  would  please  my  environmental  col- 
leagues, because  it  would  help  maintain 
the  open  space  that  is  so  dear  to  those 
of  us  who  live  in  the  suburban  and  urban 
areas.  It  would  help  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. 

We  heard  during  the  general  debate 
the  problems  of  keeping  our  farmers  on 
their  land,  and  the  subcommittee  has 
tried,  and  they  are  looking  toward  even 
helping  some  part-time  farmers  get  in- 
volved, yet  here  we  have  full-time  farm- 
ers who  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  stay 
on  their  land  without  this  type  of  help. 

My  constituents  find  themselves  hav- 
ing to  spend  between  $50,000  and  $100,- 

000  at  11  and  12  percent  interest  to  help 
them  meet  this  problem. 

They  cannot  do  it.  They  are  marginal 
operations  at  best.  They  cannot  do  it.  As 
we  look  through  all  of  the  governmental 
programs,  we  have  foimd  that  this  pro- 
gram that  can  provide  up  to  $100,000  in 
loans  under  the  same  terms  is  available 
under  the  Farmers  Home  purchase  au- 
thority, that  they  can  provide  them  for 
this  purpose  but  that  the  farmer  has  to 
have  been  turned  down  somewhere  else. 
So  the  situation  with  a  purpose  and  need 
gets  the  loan. 

This  has  gotten  the  support  not  only 
of  rural  people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
liberals  and  conservatives  as  well,  but 
urban  people,  representatives  of  labor 
who  see  the  job  potential  in  this  program. 

The  Congress  always  talks  about  our 
being  one  country.  How  do  we  meld  to- 
gether the  urban  interest  and  the  rural 
interest?  Here  is  a  chance  to  do  it.  We 
help  save  small  farms;  we  help  clean  up 
the  environment;  we  help  provide  em- 
ployment through  the  private  sector;  and 
we  attempt  to  do  it  through  loans,  not 
through  grants,  that  would  be  paid  back. 

1  think  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  pro- 
posal. It  is  something  through  which  we 
should  give  direction  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  FHA  to  move  in  this 
area. 

I  know  everyone  who  represents  a  rural 
district  in  this  area  has  received  com- 
plaints about  what  the  EPA  standards 
are  doing  to  them,  especially  the  farmers 
and  feedlot  operators.  It  does  not  matter 
if  it  is  cow  manure,  pig  manure,  or 
chicken  manure.  It  is  the  same  thing, 
because  with  chicken  farms,  because  with 
pig  farms,  because  with  dairy  farms, 
with  feedlots,  we  find  that  people  have 
this  problem.  We  are  attempting  to  meet 
it  in  what  I  think  is  a  very  responsible 
way.  It  will  help  meet  the  problems  again 
of  the  environment.  It  will  help  preserve 
open  space.  It  will  provide  employment 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  thing. 
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I  know  the  small  amount  of  dairy 
farmers  I  have  got  and  the  chicken 
farmers  who  are  just  over  the  district 
line  in  the  district  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  are  in  big  trouble.  We  are  going 
to  find  them  going  out  of  business  if  we 
do  not  provide  this  type  of  loan  pro- 
gram to  help  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  problem  my  colleague  has  de- 
scribed also  exists  in  my  district.  Many 
dairy  farmers  will  lose  their  land  if  they 
cannot  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Their 
own  Government  will  force  them  out  of 
business  unless  that  same  Government 
can  make  these  loans  available  to  them. 

Many  of  the  small  dairy  farms  in  my 
district  are  marginal  family  operations. 
They  are  in  trouble  due  to  the  economic 
pinch  and  without  our  assistance  they 
will  go  under. 

We  have  been  working  for  months  to 
find  the  proper  avenue  through  which  to 
assist  these  people.  First,  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  inserted  language  in 
their  committee  report  which  accom- 
panied the  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
judiciary  appropriations  bill  which  di- 
rected the  SBA  to  assist  these  farmers. 

Second,  we  have  introduced  legislation 
to  directly  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  include  dairy  farmers  under  the 
act  and  permit  the  SBA  to  make  loans 
available  to  them.  Hearings  are  now  un- 
derway on  this  proposal. 

I  have  determined  that  another  pos- 
sible avenue  by  which  to  assist  the  dairy- 
men is  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program  or  agricultural  credit  in- 
surance fund.  In  my  opinion,  this  pro- 
gram is  an  excellent  and  fair  program 
designed  to  help  our  farmers  meet  this 
kind  of  problem.  It  is  a  direct  and  ex- 
pedient means  of  providing  funds  so  that 
they  can  purchase  and  construct  the 
necessary  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties, and  the  eligibility  requirements  un- 
der this  program  will  insure  that  those 
in  the  greatest  need  will  receive  this 
assistance. 

I  have  received  a  great  many  telegrams 
and  letters  from  dairymen  outlining  for 
me  their  individual  needs  and  the 
severity  of  the  burden  being  placed  on 
them. 

Domenlc  Carinalll  from  Santa  Rosa 
said. 

Sources  of  loans  to  comply  with  govern- 
ment regulations  are  badly  needed. 

Claude  Martin  from  Petaluma  wired 
me  that — 

This  could  save  the  dairy  industry  in 
Sonoma  County. 

Others  have  sent  similar  pleas  for  help. 
We  cannot  sit  by  and  ignore  these  re- 
quests for  our  assistance.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  additional  funds  made  available 
by  this  amendment  will  enable  us  to  re- 


spond and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

AGRICULTURE  XS  A  CONSUMER  AS  WELL  AS  A 
PRODUCER 

Like  everyone  else,  the  American  farm- 
er is  a  consumer  and  a  taxpayer  as  well 
as  a  producer. 

First.  He  pays  $2.9  billion  in  farm  real 
estate  taxes,  $427  million  in  personal 
property  taxes,  $3.7  billion  in  Federal  and 
State  income  taxes,  and  about  $400  mil- 
lion in  sales  taxes. 

Second.  Annually,  farm  operator  fami- 
lies spend  about  $64  billion  for  goods  and 
services  to  produce  crops  and  livestock. 
In  addition,  they  spend  $15.5  billion  for 
the  same  things  that  city  people  buy. 

Third.  Farmers'  purchases  include: 
$7.5  billion  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and 
maintenance  of  machinery  and  motor  ve- 
hicles. Farming  uses  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  industry. 

Thirty-three  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity — about  2'2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total.  That  is  more  than  the  annual 
residential  use  in  all  the  New  England 
States  plus  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Products  containing  360  million  pounds 
of  rubber — about  5  percent  of  the  total 
used  in  the  United  States,  or  enough  to 
put  tires  on  nearly  7  million  automobiles. 

Six  and  one -half  millions  tons  of  steel 
in  the  form  of  farm  machinery,  trucks, 
cars,  fencing,  and  building  materials. 
Farm  use  of  steel  accounts  for  40,000  jobs 
in  the  steel  industry. 

AGRICULTURE    CREATES    JOBS 

First.  Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  big- 
gest industry.  Its  assets,  totaling  $455 
billion,  equal  about  three-fifths  of  the 
capital  assets  of  all  corporations  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  It  is  also  the  Nation's  largest 
employer.  Between  14  million  and  17  mil- 
lion people  work  in  some  phase  of  agri- 
culture— from  growing  food  and  fiber  to 
selling  it  at  the  supermarket.  Farming 
itself  uses  4.4  million  workers — as  many 
as  the  combined  payrolls  of  transporta- 
tion, the  steel  industry,  and  the  automo- 
bile industry. 

Third.  Between  the  farm  and  the  din- 
ner table,  agriculture  requires  the  serv- 
ices of  8  to  10  million  people  to  store, 
transport,  process,  and  merchandise  the 
output  of  the  Nation's  farms. 

Fourth.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of 
where  they  work: 

Meat  and  poultry  industry,  including 
meatpacking,  prepared  meats,  and  poul- 
try dressing  plants,  employs  302,000 
workers  and  has  a  payroll  of  over  $2.5 
billion. 

Dairy  industry,  including  such  prod- 
ucts as  fluid  milk,  concentrated  and  dried 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  ice  cream 
plants  employs  179,000  workers  and  has 
a  payroll  of  more  than  $1.5  billion. 

Baking  industry,  including  bread,  bis- 
cuits, and  crackers,  employs  224,000 
workers  and  has  a  payroll  of  $2  billion. 

Canned,  cured,  and  frozen  food  plants 
employ  269,000  workers  and  have  a  pay- 
roU  of  $1.7  biUion, 
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Cotton  mills  and  finishing  plants  em- 
ploy 152,000  workers  and  have  payrolls 
of  almost  $1  bUlion. 

THE   XMFOBTANCE   OF  COTTON  TO   THE 
TT5.    ECONOMY 

The  U.S.  cotton  industry  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  Nation's  economic 
well-being  in  the  following  ways: 

First.  Cotton  is  grown  on  almost 
200,000  farms  inl9  States  from  the  Car- 
olinas  to  California. 

Second.  Prom  $13  to  $15  billion  is  In- 
vested in  land  and  equipment  according 
to  May  1975  data.  Billions  of  dollars 
more  are  tied  up  in  gins,  oil  mills,  ware- 
houses, textile  plants,  and  merchandis- 
ing establishments. 

Third.  In  1974  U.S.  farmers  spent  over 
$3  billion  planting,  cultivating,  harvest- 
ing, and  ginning  11 '/z  million  bales  of 
cotton  and  41/2  million  tons  of  cotton- 
seed. 

Fourth.  Cotton  is  worth  more  than  $15 
billion  at  the  retail  level.  In  terms  of 
farm  revenue,  cotton  is  the  Nation's 
fourth  leading  crop,  providing  more  than 
one-tenth  as  much  revenue  as  all  other 
crops  combined. 

Fifth.  Cotton  means  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  estimated  that  more  than  5 
million  persons  live  wholly  or  in  very 
substantial  part  on  incomes  earned  di- 
rectly from  cotton.  This  includes  1.3  mil- 
lion living  on  the  farm,  or  who  gin,  store, 
and  market  the  crop. 

Sixth.  Additionally,  the  livelihoods  of 
another  12  million  employees  and  de- 
pendents are  closely  related  to  cotton. 
This  group  includes  industries  which  are 
important  users  of  cotton  or  which  pro- 
vide services  and  supplies  to  the  cotton 
industry. 

Seven.  Cotton  is  the  leading  raw  ma- 
terial in  textile  and  apparel  manufactur- 
ing which  has  employed  2.3  million  per- 
sons with  a  pajToll  of  almost  $13  billion. 
Eight.  To  the  consumer  cotton  is  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  competition  it 
generates  in  the  fiber  market.  Only  seven 
giant  manmade  fiber  companies  account 
for  80  to  90  percent  of  this  production 
while  cotton  production  comes  from 
200,000  Individual  farmers.  Because  of 
cotton's  competition  and  research  and 
development  the  results  are  better  prod- 
ucts and  wider  choices  at  lower  prices 
for  the  consumer. 

Nine.  Cotton  supplies  consumers  with 
41  percent  of  their  clothing  and  28  per- 
cent of  the  textile  products  used  in  home 
furnishings.  Cotton  also  provides  27  per- 
cent of  the  fibers  for  industrial  uses. 

Ten.  Cotton  eases  the  pressure  on  the 
environment,  because  it  is  naturally  bio- 
degradable and  does  not  create  disposal 
problems.  In  addition  to  obtaining  its 
production  energy  from  the  Sun.  the  liv- 
ing plant  that  produces  cotton  also  helps 
purify  the  air  by  releasing  fresh  oxygen 
and  using  carbon  dioxide  waste. 

Eleven.  Cottonseed  oil  has  been  used 
In  such  products  as  margarine  and  cook- 
ing oil  for  years.  Now,  as  a  result  of 
recent  research  supported  in  part  by 
Cotton,  Inc.,  a  high-protein  concentrate 
Is  being  extracted  from  the  seed.  It  may 
be  used  In  a  wide  range  of  foods  to  boost 
nutrition  where  little  has  existed  before. 
This  Is  an  Important  development  for 
a  protein  hungry  world. 
Twelve.  Cotton  Is  also  a  major  food 


crop.  Along  with  every  bale  of  cotton 
about  800  pounds  of  cottonseed  are  also 
produced.  Cottonseed  meal  is  a  high- 
protein  feed  accounting  for  about  15 
percent  of  the  protein  concentrates  fed 
to  Uvestock  in  the  United  States.  Cotton- 
seed oil  provides  about  10  percent  of  the 
edible  oils  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Thirteen.  Cotton's  large  net  foreign 
exchange  earnings  are  important  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation.  Exports 
of  cotton  were  valued  last  year  at  $1.3 
billion.  Cottonseed  products  such  as  oil 
and  meal  brought  in  millions  of  dollars 
more. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  visited  with  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, a  number  of  times  with  respect  to 
this  problem  he  has,  which  I  feel  I  fully 
appreciate.  I  wrote  an  article  some  years 
ago  about  the  problems  of  agrictilture. 
One  of  those  problems  was  that  about 
the  time  we  meet  anybody's  requirement, 
the  Department  of  Health  or  somebody 
else  would  come  out  and  condemn 
whatever  we  have  and  we  would  have  to 
start  all  over  again.  That  is  particularly 
true  in  the  dairy  business.  I  know  there 
Is  a  problem. 

I  can  speak  for  myself  and  say  this 
committee  will  be  glad  to  have  an  inves- 
tigation and  see  what  the  best  answer  is. 
In  connection  with  the  matter  before 
us,  may  I  point  out  in  the  bill  that  we  now 
have  provided  on  the  first  item  $370  mil- 
lion, in  the  second  item  we  have  provided 
$92.5  million.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  add  $225  million  and  then 
would  add  another  $25  million,  making  a 
total  of  $250  million. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  bill 
we  also  have,  for  business  and  industrial 
loans,  $300  million;  farm  ownership 
loans.  $350  mUion;  $4,000,000  for  soil  and 
water  loans;  and  in  addition  over  $2  bil- 
lion is  already  available  for  emergency 
livestock  loans. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  add  $250  million  because 
he  has  been  unable  up  to  this  time  to  get 
action  on  specific  loans.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  here  that  the 
trouble  is  not  money,  they  have  got  the 
money,  but  they  just  have  at  this  time 
not  seen  fit  to  qualify  the  applicants. 

In  connection  with  this  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  report  that  ac- 
companies the  bill  on  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary  appropriation. 
There  the  point  was  made  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  was  authorized 
to  make  these  loans.  On  page  39  of  their 
report  they  said  that  wherever  loans 
were  not  made  available  by  Farmers 
Home,  then  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration could  make  the  loans. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  trying  to  get  this 
matter  worked  out,  and  with  all  of  these 
moneys  in  the  bill,  here  is  what  they  tell 
me  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
In  a  letter  dated  June  5, 1975 : 

Department  op  Agricttlture, 

Washington.  D.C.  June  5, 1975. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  WnrrTEN, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations,    House     of     Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Whttten:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  youp  Inquiry  regarding  the  possibility  of 


Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  to  dairy, 
men  for  pollution  control  facilities. 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  »e  are 
able  to  assist  applicants  through  four  of 
our  loan  programs.  They  are  the  business 
and  Industrial  loans,  farm  ownership  loans 
Individual  soil  and  water  loans,  and  emer- 
gency livestock  loans.  I  am  sure  that  by 
taking  this  four-way  approach,  we  should 
be  able  to  assist  all  loan-worthy  applicants 
Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest  In  our 
programs  and  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
my  attention. 

Sincerely, 

William  Erwin 
Assistant  Secretary. 

We  will  be  glad  as  a  committee  to  ask 
that  this  matter  be  investigated  to  see 
what  we  might  do  along  that  line.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  is  to  increase 
the  money  available  and  I  am  saying 
that  the  record  is  clear  that  the  amount 
of  money  recommended  in  the  bill  is 
more  than  adequate.  If  approval  of  in- 
dividual applications  is  the  gentleman's 
problem,  doubling  the  amount  of  money 
will  not  help  the  problem.  But  I  will  be 
glad  to  look  into  it  to  see  what  they  can 
do  to  approve  proper  applications 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  that  concerned  about 
individual  people  getting  loans.  There  is 
not  one  person  representing  a  rural  area 
that  does  not  have  these  problems.  The 
people  I  represent  have  to  start  con- 
struction in  about  4  months  unless  they 
can  get  a  stay  because  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  only  loans  available,  if  any, 
would  be  a  guaranteed  loan  at  commer- 
cial rates,  which  does  not  really  assist 
the  farmer,  but  indemnifies  if  the 
farmer  bellies  up. 

FHA  has  this  utterly  restrictive  de- 
velopment that  makes  it  totally  imprac- 
tical for  anyone  to  qualify  for  loans.  I 
am  not  saying  I  have  six  people  that 
have  a  problem.  I  am  saying  there  is  a 
portion  of  this  country's  economy  that 
has  a  problem.  This  amendment  would 
not  only  solve  that  in  providing  employ- 
ment through  the  private  sector,  it 
would  provide  the  repayment.  It  is  not 
a  grant  program.  I  think  that  certain 
areas  of  governmental  Investment  are 
needed  and  this  is  one  of  them.  There 
are  people  that  will  be  out  of  business  at 
this  time  next  year  maybe  with  or  with- 
out this,  but  with  this  at  this  time  two 
years  from  now  we  might  not  have  this 
problem. 

I  submit  this  is  a  very  valid  program 
and  has  strong  support.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 

gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitten 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 

3  minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  had 
the  gentleman  put  the  provision  in  his 
amendment  to  require  the  Government 
to  do  these  things,  of  course,  it  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
He  wisely  did  not  Include  that. 

I  am  saying  that  the  amount  of  money 
is  ample  to  meet  these  needs  and  what 
we  need  is  to  get  them  to  do  It. 

We  did  the  best  we  could.  Let  me  read 
page  50  of  the  report: 
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In  view  of  the  changing  requirements  of 
agriculture,  the  Committee  calls  upon  the 
Department  to  review  their  definition  of  a 
"family  farm."  Many  of  the  loan  programs 
are  limited  by  law  to  family  farms,  which 
the  Department  has  defined  as  farms  "In 
which  the  owner,  his  family,  and  not  more 
than  one  full-time  hired  hand  do  the  re- 
quired labor  on  the  farm."  This  restrictive 
definition  of  a  family  farm  tends  to  fall  to 
accurately  reflect  small  agricultural  opera- 
tions such  as  dairy  farmers.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  will  expect  the  Department  to 
review  this  regulation  to  more  properly  define 
agriculture  as  It  exists  today,  which  is  greatly 
different  from  when  the  definition  was 
originally  Issued. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
problem — and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia knows  more  about  it  in  his  area 
than  I  do — is  the  money  Is  here,  the  law 
Is  there  and  we  carmot  change  the  law 
here.  We  can,  however,  ask  them  within 
the  law  to  restudy  the  definition. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  order  to  make  legislative  history, 
the  gentleman's  statement  asks  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  review  their 
definition  of  regulations  to  help  us  In  our 
efforts  to  provide  relief  for  our  dairy 
farmers. 

On  page  50  at  the  top  it  says: 

This  fund  makes  the  following  loans  to 
Individuals:  farm  ownership,  farm  operat- 
ing, soil  and  water,  recreation  and  emer- 
gency. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
interpretation  of  what  loans  would 
qualify  under  "farm  operating."  Would 
that  mean  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities would  qualify? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  anything  that  has  to  do  with  soil 
and  water  and  anything  else  connected 
with  it  in  order  to  operate  a  farm — 
which  would  mean  dairy  farms — in  my 
Judgment  it  would  qualify. 

Let  me  read  the  definition  of  farm 
operating  loans  from  page  45  of  our  re- 
port: 

Operating  Loans. — Makes  loans  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  for  costs  Incident  to  reorga- 
nizing a  farming  system  for  more  profitable 
operations,  for  a  variety  of  essential  farm 
operating  expjenses  such  as  purchase  of  live- 
stock, farm  equipment,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  farm  supplies,  for  financing  land  and 
water  development,  use  and  conservation, 
for  refinancing  indebtedness,  for  other  farm 
and  home  needs,  and  for  loan-closing  costs. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Written 
was  allowed  to  speak  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. I  am  wondering  if  we  could  ask 
the  chairman,  should  It  become  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  Interpretation  the 
gentleman  has  just  given  us.  If  we  could 
have  a  letter  from  him  directed  to  the 
agencies  involved.  It  might  be  helpful 
to  our  cause. 

.  Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  shall  assure  the  two 
gentlemen  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 


Clausen  and  Mr.  Burton)  that  I  will  go 
the  limit  insofar  as  the  position  I  hold. 
If  it  requires  legislation,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  has  to  go  to  our  friends  on 
the  legislative  committee.  But,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  money.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
need  to  ask  for  $250  million  when  they 
would  already  have  all  that  they  need. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments.  I  do  con- 
tinue to  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Written)  there 
were — ayes  32;  noes  18. 


recorded  vote 


de- 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  307,  noes  86 
not  voting  40,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomneld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brcv/n,  Mich. 
Brchanan 
E  jrgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Coughlln 
D 'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels.  N.J. 


[Roll  No.  383] 
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Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Findley 
PUh 
Fisher 
Flthian 
Flood 
Florlo 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Prey 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzale.- 
Goodlint 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyei 
HaU 

Ramilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harrla 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger  • 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lehman 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mink 

MitcheU.  Md. 

MitcheU, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Morgan 

Moss 


,N.Y. 


Pa. 


MotU 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neui 

Ottinger 

Patman.  Tex. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Quie 

Ralisback 
Randall 
Kangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 


Annunzio 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Bo  wen 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Butler 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Cotter 

Crane 

Devlne 

Downing 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Gradison 

Haley 

Hansen 


Risenboover 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Scbulze 

SebeliuB 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

NOES— 86 

Hebert 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jones,  Okla. 
Latta 
Levitas 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Macdonald 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mazzoll 
Michel 
Milford 
MUler,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Sieiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Siratton 
Siudds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Trarler 
Tsoncas 
Uilman 
Vander  Veen 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 

Wilson.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wlrth 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 


Mosher 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pike 

Pritchard 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Satterfield 

Schneebeit 

Bikes 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Treen 
Vanik 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
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Hagedorn 

Harsha 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kemp 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

McCol  lister 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Pickle 

Rinaldo 

Rostenkowskl 


Scheuer 

Shuster 

Stuckey 

SjTnms 

Teague 

Udail 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Young.  Fla. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettt 


Anderson. 

Calif. 
Archer 
Badiilo 
Bell 
Blouin 
Collins,  ni. 
Derrick 
Diggs 
Esch 
Flowers 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SPECIAL    SUPPLEMENTAL    FOOD    PROGRAM     (WIC) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Special  supplemental  food 
program  as  authorized  by  section  17  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1786)  for  the  period  July  1,  1976 
through  January  31,  1976.  $106,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  funds  provided  herein  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  In  accordance 
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with  section  3  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  use.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further.  That  the 
availability  of  this  appropriation  is  con- 
tingent upon  enactment  of  necessary  legis- 
lative authority. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT   MR.   WHrTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrrEN: 
Page  57.  Une  15.  after  "eiOe.OOO.OOO"  Insert 
".  of  which  $11,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  food  to 
continue  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  provide  $11  million  for 
the  commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  7  months,  the  same  as  the 
other  food  programs. 

When  the  committee  was  first  marking 
up  the  bill,  we  inadvertently  omitted 
funding  for  this  program.  We  recom- 
mend greatly  expanding  the  WIC  pro- 
gram and  this  program  was  overlooked 
because  it  is  so  similar  to  the  WIC 
program. 

Since  that  time,  however,  we  have 
learned  that  a  hardship  might  be  placed 
on  some  of  the  recipients  of  the  program 
if  they  had  to  wait  to  be  covered  by  the 
expanded  WIC  program.  In  addition.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  program  that  pro- 
vides commodities  to  the  recipient  rather 
than  cash.  Personally,  I  feel  that  we 
would  be  better  off  if  we  placed  more 
emphasis  on  commodities  and  less 
emphasis  on  providing  cash  or  coupons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  committee 
supports  this  amendment  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  those  of  us  on  tills  side  of  the 
aisle  concur  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Written)  and  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi    (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

For  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976.  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  the  Pood 
and  I>rug  Administration;  for  payment  of 
salaries  and  expenses  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for  In- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  OS-18;  for  rental 
of  special  purpose  space  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  elsewhere;  for  miscellaneous  and 
emergency  expenses  of  enforcement  activi- 
ties, authorized  or  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate,  not  to  exceed  $2,500;  $50,126,000. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Chamber  an  inadvertent  mistake 
that  has  been  omitted  that  was  not 
meant  to  be  omitted  by  the  committee, 
but  the  steer  and  heifer  report  has  been 


omitted.  That  comes  from  the  stockyards 
in  the  areas  and  is  a  comparatively  inex- 
pensive report  which  costs  $50,000  per 
year  total.  It  is  one  of  the  few  reports 
that  comes  directly  from  the  information 
that  is  available  from  the  stockyards  and 
does  not  come  from  the  reports  of  peo- 
ple who  are  giving  judgments  as  to  what 
may  be  true. 

In  the  report  that  came  to  the  com- 
mittee there  was  no  indication  this  re- 
port was  to  be  dropped.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  the  understanding  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  there  is 
no  desire  to  drop  reports  that  are  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
the  committee  tried  to  avoid  this  type  of 
thing.  We  provided  that  they  should  not 
tighten  down  on  the  small  research 
stations. 

The  item  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
fers is  one  which  we  were  completely  un- 
aware of.  Upon  checking,  we  find  out  that 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  has 
been  allocating  $50,000  for  this  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  They 
notified  us  that  they  were  not  transfer- 
ring the  money.  All  of  this  I  have  learned 
since  the  bill  came  to  the  House. 

Without  notifying  the  committee,  they 
in  turn  said  they  would  not  carry  out 
the  service. 

Such  action  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
actions  this  committee  took  on  other 
similar  items.  Speaking  for  myself,  and 
I  am  sure  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  agree  with  me.  we  expect  to 
see  that  this  service  is  carried  on. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  transfer  is 
Involved,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to 
reach  every  individual  item,  but  we  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  see  this  is  car- 
ried on  as  it  has  been  and  we  will  have 
to  work  out  whose  money  it  is. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

For  "Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission" for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976;  Including  the  purchase 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  the 
rental  of  space  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere;  and  not  to  exceed  $50  000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  $3109.  $2,798,000: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $250  shall  be 
available  for  ofBcial  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  record  regarding  some  of 
the  agricultural  commodity  practices.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  . 
Is  there  a  possibility  from  overslgiit 
hearings  of  your  committee  that  America 
might  soon  entertain  an  effort  to  abolish 
trading  in  futures? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
asking  if  there  is  ever  a  possibihty  that 
the  legislation  might  be  forthcoming  to 
abolish  the  futures  market  and  return 
to  the  ever  normal  granary  as  was  the 
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practice  of  the  United  States  in  the  early 
thirties.  I  have  received  such  material 
from  livestock  people  and  beef  producers 

who  feel  that  this — our  futures  market 

is  a  real  source  of  tribulation  and  adds  to 
the  catastrophe  which  is  affecting  the 
livestock  industry. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  recaU  my 
colleague  making  any  suggestion  of  what 
he  would  like  us  to  do.  but  I  am  not  sure 
I  imderstand  the  gentleman  because  I 
cannot  hear. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  am  asking,  has 
there  been  evidence  presented  before  the 
subcommittee  in  their  oversight  respon- 
sibilities regarding  the  proposition  that 
laws  be  passed  to  abolish  the  futures 
market  on  hogs  and  rye  and  oats  and 
barley  and  other  commodities,  and  re- 
move speculation  from  the  commodities 
industry  and  return  to  the  ever  normal 
granary,  as  was  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  in  the  early  thirties? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  presume  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  Congress  to  prohibit 
in  most  any  case  the  funds  to  carry  out 
existing  law.  Where  the  law  has  been 
carried  out  through  the  years,  I  think  we 
would  be  remiss  in  trying  to  repeal  it 
here.  Whether  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject, I  do  not  know.  We  have  some  lan- 
guage about  forecasting  or  estimating  in 
advance  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  what 
the  gentleman  is  directing  attention  to 
would  call  for  legislation.  It  would  be 
very  controversial  as  to  what  is  best  and  I 
do  not  know  how  we  could  include  it  in 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  Authorizations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bergland)  . 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  good  fortune  to  chair  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  subcommittee  that 
has  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  commod- 
ities futures  trading  industry.  Last  year 
we  created  a  new  Commission  known  as 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, in  order  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  market.  In  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings we  found  there  were  a  number  of 
commodities  traded  across  the  United 
States  that  were  not  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  commodity  ex- 
change authority  or  anyone  else,  for  that 
matter.  There  had  been  a  number  of 
abuses  documented  and  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  the  markets  be  free  and  com- 
petitive, all  commodities  have  been  put 
under  regulations  and  those  regulations 
go  into  effect  late  in  July  of  this  year. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  609.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  personnel  which  carries  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  610  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970,  except  for  research  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000;  projects  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  provided  by  law: 
Provided.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  available  to  Cotton  Incorporated  or  any 
other   contractual   agency   which   pays  re- 
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muneratlon  or  compensation  from  any 
source.  Including  funds  received  under  the 
provisions  of  7  U.S.C.  2106,  to  any  oflttcer  or 
employee  in  excess  of  the  annual  compen- 
sation received  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  expenses  beyond  those  Included 
m  the  budget  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  Page 
67,  strike  out  lines  4  through  13  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1970." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read  again.  I  was  interrupted 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  those 
figures  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment  as 
follows: 

Page  67.  strike  out  lines  4  through  13  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  with 
some  disappointment  that  I  rise  to  offer 
this  amendment  to  strike  out  the  $3 
million  subsidy  for  Cotton  Inc.  As  most 
of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  offered 
this  same  amendment  for  the  past  2 
years.  Two  years  ago,  my  amendment 
was  accepted.  But  last  year  It  was  nar- 
rowly defeated. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because,  after 
reviewing  the  activities  of  Cotton  Inc., 
I  was  outraged  to  see  how  a  corporation 
so  dependent  on  taxpayer  subsidies  could 
carry  on  with  such  lavish  and  wasteful 
spending  habits.  I  assumed  that  by  pub- 
licizing the  facts  about  the  spending 
scandals  at  Cotton  Inc.— even  If  my 
amendment  failed  to  carry  on  the  floor — 
remedial  actions  would  be  taken  hastily. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  first  offered 
this  amendment,  I  was  outraged  that 
Federal  funds  were  being  spent  so  that 
Cotton  Inc.  could  move  its  headquarters 
into  a  penthouse  palace  in  New  York 
City.  At  that  time,  I  mentioned  how 
Cotton  Inc.  had  arrogantly  disregarded 
its  USDA-approved  budget  of  $800,000 
and  had  run  up  a  moving  and  renovation 
bill  of  $1,278,000.  Within  this  cost  over- 
run were  expenditures  for  a  private  ele- 
vator, private  telephone  equipment,  lav- 
ish wall  and  floor  coverings,  and  a  gran- 
ite floor  in  the  reception  room. 

At  that  time.  I  also  showed  how  exec- 
utive salaries  at  Cotton  Inc.  were  exces- 
sive for  a  taxpayer-supported  organiza- 
tion, and  how  Cotton  Inc.  had  built  up 
bank  reserves  of  $12  million  during  the 
time  that  $20  million  In  Federal  subsi- 
dies had  been  received. 

After  debating  these  spending  scan- 
dals for  the  past  2  years,  I  had  assumed 
that  by  now  they  would  have  been 
cleaned  up. 

But  last  week,  I  read  a  document  that 
changed  my  mind.  On  the  basis  of  this 
document  alone.  Congress  should  cut  off 
all  funds  for  Cotton  Inc. 

The  document  I  am  referring  to  is  the 
employment  contract,  dated  December  9, 


1974,  between  Cotton  Inc.  and  its  incum- 
bent president.  After  reading  this  con- 
tract, I  thought  that  the  president  of 
Cotton  Inc.  was  a  first-round  draft  pick 
in  the  National  Football  League. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  any  member  after  he 
hears  the  facts  will  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  ever  did  this.  I  think  they 
would  tar  and  feather  and  hang  us  in 
front  of  the  Capitol. 

Here  is  what  this  taxpayer-supported 
corporation  intends  to  give  its  presi- 
dent: 
A  3-year  no-cut  contract, 
An  annual  salary  of  $121,275— more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  paid, 
Annual  cost-of-living  pay  increases, 
A    suitably    furnished    apartment    in 
New  York  City, 
A  free  car. 

Expense  accounts  to  cover  travel,  en- 
tertainment, and  business  costs, 

All  "dues,  fees,  and  other  charges"  at 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City  and 
the  Country  Club  of  New  Canaan,  as 
well  as  "such  other  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
which  you  believe  your" — 

And  would  the  Members  believe, 
"Membership  which  would  facilitate 
your  work  for  the  company."  I  imagine 
that  takes  in  the  Bunny  Club. 

A  half-million  dollar  life  insurance 
policy,  and 

A  full  package  of  health,  disability, 
and  other  insurance  coverage. 

Section  609  of  this  bill  would  attempt 
to  control  the  spending  habits  of  Cotton 
Inc.,  by  withholding  the  $3  miUion  Fed- 
eral subsidy  unless  all  executive  salaries 
were  limited  to  $60,000— the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  While  I  ap- 
plaud the  intent  of  this  section,  it  is 
inadequate  on  two  grounds. 

First,  it  insures  that  Cotton  Inc. 
would  face  the  prospect  of  protracted 
litigation  over  fulfillment  of  its  employ- 
ment contract  in  effect  with  its  incum- 
bent president.  I  do  not  want  to  see  tax- 
payer fimds  subsidizing  fat  legal  fees  to 
bail  out  Cotton  Inc. 

Second,  the  committee  provision 
leaves  open  the  question  of  what  "fringe 
benefits"  can  be  continued  despite  the 
salary  limitation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
costs  of  the  "fringe  benefits"  I  have 
mentioned.  The  cost  of  the  half  million 
dollar  life  insurance  policy  is,  by  itself, 
about  $17,000.  A  suitably  furnished 
apartment  in  New  York  City  for  a  presi- 
dent of  this  status  would  cost  almost  the 
same  amount.  The  annual  pay  increase 
for  cost-of-living  hikes  would  add 
another  $10,000.  Then  we  have  the  ex- 
pense of  a  "suitable  automobile"  and 
"travel,  entertainment,  and  business" 
costs,  which  are  probably  another 
$10,000. 

The  finishing  touch  is  the  promise  by 
Cotton  Inc.,  to  pay  its  president's  dues 
and  fees  at  the  Harvard  Club,  a  golf 
club,  and  any  other  club  he  wants  to 
join.  Presumably,  this  includes  the  Play- 
boy Club,  which  features  waitresses 
dressed  in  little  more  than  cotton-tall. 


In  sum,  these  "fringe  benefits"  add  up 
to  more  money  than  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress makes.  The  American  taxpayer 
should  not  be  forced  to  subsidize  this 
kind  of  boondoggle. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  members  of  this  subcommittee 
wish  to  do  what  is  right.  Doing  what  is 
right  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  But 
let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the  facts 
are  here. 

When  this  was  called  to  the  attention 
last  year  of  the  subcommittee,  it  devel- 
oped—and this  is  the  law— that  section 
610  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  pro- 
vides by  law  for  $10  million  for  Cotton 
Incorporated  to  carry  out  the  tenns  that 
are  set  out  in  the  bill,  which  includes 
promotion,  research,  and  whatnot. 

These  exorbitant  salaries  and  fees  and 
payments  came  to  light  last  year,  before 
our  committee  reports  were  made.  This 
subcommittee  then  scaled  the  $10  mil- 
lion, which  is  fixed  by  permanent  law  for 
Cotton  Incorporated,  back  to  $3  million. 
And  when  we  said  for  research  only,  it 
meant  that  this  man  could  not  be  paid 
from  Government  funds.  He  is  not  paid 
from  Government  funds  now.  But  under 
another  law  that  was  passed,  the  farmers 
can  vote  one  dollar  per  bale  as  pay- 
ment into  a  fund.  When  the  Congress, 
following  the  recommendations  of  our 
subcommittee,  cut  $10  million  fixed  by 
law  back  to  $3  million,  and  made  it  for 
research  only,  this  means  salary  and  ex- 
penses were  no  longer  paid  out  of  the  $3 
million.  They  shifted  his  salary  over  to 
the  dollar  a  bale  funds.  I  am  saying  to 
the   Members   that   if   you   adopt   the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts you  have  taken  away  $3  mil- 
lion in  research  funds  from  cotton,  one 
of   the   major  conunodities  in   foreign 
trade,  but  you  still  leave  this  figure  for 
salaries  and  expenses  from  the  dollar  a 
bale  fund.  So  I  think  we  should  defeat 
this  amendment  and  take  what  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  what  we 
have  here  is  a  relatively  small  appropria- 
tion, $3  million,  for  a  very  important  pur- 
pose. Many  cases  of  success  have  been 
cited  to  me  in  the  figure  of  $3  million  for 
various  types  of  research. 

And  that  redounds  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country  and  the  consumer. 

Now.  we  have  one  man  who  has  been 
hired  not  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture but  by  farmers  who  chip  in  a 
dollar  a  bale  to  help  in  the  research  pro- 
gram. We  are  not  taxing  people  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  do  this:  the  farmers  are 
making  this  contribution  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me.  if  I  understand  the 
issue  correctly,  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  business  of  somebody  who  has 
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no  connection  whatever  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  speaker  for  his 
comment. 

Again  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  when 
the  committee  last  year,  supported  by 
the  Congress,  reduced  that  $10  million, 
as  fixed  by  law,  back  to  $3  million  and 
provided  that  it  be  for  research  only,  it 
prohibited  payment  either  for  expenses 
or  salaries  from  this  fund.  They  started 
then  paying  him  from  the  doUar-a-bale 
fund. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  him  being 
paid  anything  like  this  from  either  f imd, 
because  my  information  is  that  those  who 
pay  into  the  dollar-a-bale  fund  and  the 
Cotton  Board  have  no  knowledge,  as  a 
group,  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
way  of  salaries  and  expenses.  But  I  am 
saying  to  the  Members  that  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  does  two 
things : 

The  amendment  strikes  out  "for  re- 
search only."  It  strikes  out  the  $10  mil- 
lion that  is  in  the  existing  law.  It  strikes 
out  the  $3  million  we  have  recom- 
mended. 

But  what  else  does  he  do  in  this 
amendment?  He  strikes  out  of  the  bill 
what  the  committee  wrote  in  there.  I 
am  saying  to  the  Members  that  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment,  not  only  are  we 
repealing  the  permanent  law  for  research 
but  we  are  leaving  this  man  free  to  draw 
his  pay  from  the  dollar-a-bale  fund. 

Under  the  language  recommended  by 
your  committee  he  would  be  under  a 
budget  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  has  to  be  signed  by  the 
Cotton  Board,  and  my  information  is 
that  they  have  not  signed  it. 

So  if  we  adopt  the  amendment,  we 
leave  In  the  bill  the  bad  situation  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts complains.  This  man  is  being  paid 
now  from  the  dollar-a-bale  fund,  not  this 
one,  and  so  we  would  in  turn  tie  it  down 
under  the  other  fund  as  well  as  this  one. 
So  if  we  repeal  the  provisions  the  com- 
mittee has  made,  as  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  would  do, 
we  would  wind  up  with  a  two-edged 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  strike  out  the  provision 
the  committee  offered,  and  I  say  we 
should  not  strike  this  language  because 
it  brings  the  situation  down  to  a  sensible 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  we  should  defeat 
the  amendment  and  adopt  the  commit- 
tee's position.  We  have  corrected  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  leave  the  situation  as  It  is. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  last  several 
years  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr.  CoNTE)  has  caused  a  very 
significant  reduction  in  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, and  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efiforts  In  that  regard.  His 
efforts  have  done  two  things:  They  have 
made  the  cotton  farmers  more  self- 
sufficient,  and  they  have  made  Demo- 


crats out  of  every  Republican   cotton 
farmer  in  Arkansas. 

In  1966,  Congress  enacted  the  Cotton 
Research  and  Promotion  Act  to  discover 
better  ways  for  cotton  to  compete  with 
synthetics.  The  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful. The  cotton  industry  survived, 
and  synthetics  now  have  competition. 

Congress  can  enact  programs  from 
now  until  doomsday,  but  Grovemment 
programs  are  meaningless  without  ap- 
propriations to  make  them  work.  Gov- 
ernment programs  operate  successfully 
only  if  funds  are  provided  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Cotton,  Inc.  is  a  case  in  point.  It  does 
not  matter  how  much  money  Cotton,  Inc. 
pays  its  executives.  I  agree  that  the  de- 
cision to  increase  the  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Cotton,  Inc.  to  twice  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  not  politl- 
caUy  smart,  but  high-level  New  York 
executives  make  that  kind  of  money. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  make 
that  amount  if  he  were  not  in  Govern- 
ment, but  the  Secretary  accepts  less  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  serving  his  country. 
That  is  why  Government  is  often  a 
springboard  for  business.  It  pays  less 
Last  year  we  will  recall  that  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  quit, 
because  he  could  make  no  more  than 
$42,500  a  year. 

Out  in  the  open  market  that  kind  of 
Job  pays  three  times  that  amount,  or 
$150,000  a  year.  This  provision  to  limit 
the  remuneration  of  any  official  of  Cot- 
ton, Inc.  to  the  salary  level  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  could  destroy  every 
research  program  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  involved. 

The  $3  million  in  this  bill  for  Cotton, 
Inc.,  is  payment  to  carry  out  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  the  same  as  contracts  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  for  research  with  com- 
panies like  North  American  Rockwell. 
The  Defense  Department  has  contracts 
with  companies  like  General  Dynamics 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  DevelOD- 
ment  Administration  has  contracts  to 
carry  out  research  for  alternative 
sources  of  energy.  Salary  is  irrelevant. 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  salary  is, 
because  no  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Congress  go  for  the  payment  of  salary. 
The  funds  appropriated  by  this  Con- 
gi-ess  go  to  the  payment  for  research 
which  is  conducted  by  Cotton,  Inc 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  understand,  then,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  cotton  farmers  have  de- 
termined, through  their  checkoff  sys- 
tem, that  they  are  paying  the  salary  of 
the  president  of  this  corporation,  as  I 
understand  it  from  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
be  making  more  money  on  the  outside 
than  he  is  as  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Of  course,  he  Is  paid  by  the 
Government,  and  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  the  gentleman  would  have  any 
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idea  about  what  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture  might  be  making  or  what  his 
salary  might  be  if  it  were  up  to  the  farm- 
ers to  determine  what  his  salary  might 
be.  Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
about  that?  ^ 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  He  might  be  un- 
employed. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  right. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas   (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mahon  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Alexander  was  al- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr 
Alexander)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  here  that  the 
farmers  are  raising  out  of  their  own 
pockets  $1  a  bale.  They  produced  about 
11  million  bales  last  year,  raised  about 
$11  million,  and  they  have  a  board  by 
which  they  set  policies  for  Cotton,  Inc 
for  the  use  of  these  dollars,  these  $11 
million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  the  money  of  the  cot- 
ton farmers  and  that  they  should  have 
the  major  voice  in  determining  expendi- 
tures. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Written)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  and  I  would 
add,  just  for  the  purpose  of  clarification, 
that  this  program,  I  understand,  is  slat- 
ed to  be  phased  out  over  the  next  couple 
of  years,  after  which  time  I  hope  to  join 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  in  at- 
tempting to  bring  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy to  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  by  re- 
moving operating  subsidies  now  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander),  in  expressing  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

We  do  not  grow  as  much  cotton  in 
North  Carolina  as  we  used  to,  but  we 
grow  more  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict now  than  in  any  other  congres- 
sional district  in  North  Carolina.  We 
have  a  lot  of  farmers  In  North  Carolina 
who  pay  this  dollar  assessment  because 
they  believe  in  this  program.  They  are 
still  interested  in  producing  cotton  for 
sale  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  has 
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bsen  a  good  program  for  them  and  for 
the  country. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

PREFERENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 

preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Conte  moves  that  the  committee  now 

rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 

the    recommendation    that    the    enacting 

clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
I  have  taken  this  time  is  because  there 
have  been  some  red  herrings  dragged 
across  the  issue,  and  the  Members  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Since  this  thing  went 
into  effect  3  years  ago  $23  million  or 
$26  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has 
gone  into  Cotton,  Inc. 

You  tell  me  how  they  are  going  to 
segregate  that  money  once  it  comes  into 
that  hifalutin  office  in  New  York  City. 
I  suppose  they  say  this  is  $1  from  check- 
off, and  $1  that  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government,  but  it  all  goes  into  one  pot, 
that  is  where  it  is.  That  is  money  from 
the  people  in  Massachusetts  and  the  rest 
of  the  taxpayers  across  this  land. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  yield 
at  this  time. 

It  comes  from  the  taxpayers.  It  is  tax- 
payers' wasted  money. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  all  of  the  big 
five  crops,  corn,  soybean,  wheat,  and  the 
rest,  and  they  are  not  in  here  asking  for 
any  money  for  these  purposes.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  big  five  crops  that  comes 
in  here  and  bleeds  the  taxpayers  every 
year. 

Do  not  tell  me  you  disagree  with  the 
man's  salary,  or  you  disagree  with  the 
man's  expense  account,  or  you  disagree 
with  him  joining  the  Harvard  Club,  or 
the  Chatham  Country  Club  at  the  ex- 
penses of  my  taxpayers.  If  you  disagree 
with  it,  then  cut  out  this  $3  million.  Then 
what  they  do  with  the  dollar  checkoff 
a  bale  I  do  not  care  about.  He  can  belong 
to  the  Bunny  Clubs  and  the  Playboy 
Clubs,  all  of  them  he  wants  to;  that  is 
his  business,  but  not  to  do  so  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

So  much  fuss  is  made  about  how  great 
this  outfit  is.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
the  vice  president  of  one  of  the  biggest 
and  largest  garment  companies  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  was  written  on 
April  21,  1975,  and  he  says  in  the  letter: 

Dear  Congressman  Conte:  I  have  written 
you  before  about  Cotton,  Inc.,  and  how  they 
throw  out  their  money,  and  their  absolute 
arrogance  In  being  immune  to  any  form  of 
suggestion.  Enclosed  are  four  full-page  ads 
from  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
Times.  These  are  1,200-llne  ads,  and  they 
probably  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  $5,000  to 
$6,000  per  page.  Where  Cotton,  Inc.,  keeps 
missing  the  boat  is  that  they  talk  to  people 


like  they  talk  to  Congressmen.  They  think 
they  are  all  stupid,  and  they  don't  bother 
to  tell  them  why  you  really  should  use  cotton 
in  the  language  that  the  average  person  un- 
derstands. The  prime  reason  to  use  cotton 
is  (1)  It  breathes;  (2)  it  Is  absorbent. 

People  more  and  more  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  fact,  particularly  in  warmer  weather, 
that  Permanent  Press  fabrics  do  not  breathe, 
and  they  are  not  absorbent.  That  Is  the  ad- 
vantage that  cotton  will  always  have,  and 
that  is  the  mistake  that  Cotton,  Inc.,  always 
makes  In  omitting  these  facts. 

Then  he  goes  on,  and  he  says: 

There  is  another  mistake  that  Cotton.  Inc., 
always  makes.  They  don't  seem  to  understand 
that  in  a  Polyester  and  Cotton  blend,  which 
is  true  of  all  Permanent  Press  fabrics,  cotton 
should  be  the  father  and  polyester  the  son, 
because  all  polyester  fabrics  are  extremely 
uncommon,  because  they  are  extremely 
uncomfortable. 

And  then  he  says  that  they  go  for  the 
snob  trade,  or  snob  appeal,  and  they  do 
not  try  to  appeal  to  Kresge,  K-Mart, 
Zayre's,  or  Woolworth,  or  even  J.  C. 
Penney,  or  other  stores,  and  he  says  that 
he  questions  the  use  of  this  money,  and 
then  he  says  in  the  last  paragraph: 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before,  if  I  was 
a  cotton  grower  paying  Cotton,  Inc.  $1  a  bale 
in  order  to  popularize  cotton,  I  would  pay  a 
visit  to  that  New  York  office  with  a  Thomp- 
son sub-machine  gun,  and  take  the  necessary 
action — painlessly,  but  not  pleasantly. 

And  that  is  signed  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largest  garment  manu- 
facturers, Perfect  Fit  Industries,  in  the 
United  States. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
argue  about  the  $l-a-bale  checkoff. 
They  can  do  with  that  whatever  they 
want  to  do  with  it.  They  can  squander 
that  money,  they  can  do  anything  they 
want  to  do  with  it;  they  can  make  the 
salary  $300,000.  Even  though  he  is  not 
worth  it.  He  came  into  my  office  crying 
with  crocodile  tears,  and  he  said,  "Do  you 
know  what  you  are  doing  to  my  family?" 
I  said  "I  am  not  doing  anything  to  your 
family." 

But  I  do  not  want  $1  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  spent  for  this  purpose.  And  I  will 
raise  hell  about  it  and  try  to  protect  the 
taxpayers'  dollar.  I  hope  my  amendment 
is  passed.  It  was  passed  before,  and 
should  be  passed  today. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  about  it  is 
that  I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  Not  only  that, 
but  I  did  something  about  it.  As  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  I  recommended 
last  year,  and  the  Congress  went  along 
with  us,  that  we  limit  the  use  of  the 
Government's  money  to  research.  This 
man  has  not  been  paid  a  dime  from  Gov- 
ernment money  since. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  so  up  in  arms  about  It,  did  not 
stop  with  just  protecting  $3  million.  He 
strikes  out  the  language  which  limits  his 
salary  to  $60,000  and  his  expenses  to 
that  which  are  approved  In  the  budget 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  cannot  yield  right 
now. 


Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  used  my 
name. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  prevented  Govern- 
ment money  from  being  used  last  year 
when  we  limited  it  to  money  for  research 
only.  The  gentleman  would  know  that  to 
be  true,  if  he  would  read  the  language. 
The  amendment  is  not  to  just  strike  the 
$3  mUlion,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  strike  the  limita- 
tion that  we  wrote  in  here  to  limit  the 
fellow's  salary  and  expenses.  I  object  to 
that,  because  I  do  not  like  to  see  my 
folks'  money  wasted.  Like  I  say,  in  my 
opinion,  I  do  not  beheve  the  Cotton 
Board  knew  what  he  had  been  paid. 

May  I  say  the  farmers  in  my  area  do 
not  know  what  has  been  paid,  and  I  hate 
to  have  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  penalize  them  by 
leaving  them  saddled  with  the  rates  that 
he  just  testified  to.  He  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  all  right  if  it  did  not  cost 
them  in  Alassachusetts.  I  do  not  want 
it  to  cost  them  in  Massachusetts,  and  I 
do  not  want  it  to  cost  them  in  Missis- 
sippi, or  anywhere  else  either. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
nian  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

My  impression  has  been  that  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  over  the  last  3  years  to 
make  a  reelection  speech  on  this  subject. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
made  his  fine  speech  for  reelection,  but 
he  did  not  research  his  facts. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  appreciate  my 
friend's  statement. 

If  the  Members  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment, they  keep  in  the  language  of  the 
committee  which  ties  this  tiling  down. 
If  the  Members  vote  for  the  amendment, 
they  do  not  do  anything  to  correct  this 
situation,  because  we  said  last  year  the 
$3  million  was  only  for  research.  That 
money  is  already  tied  down.  Please  strike 
the  amendment  down.  We  are  trying  to 
save  everybody's  money. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  Is  on  the  preferential  mo- 
tion   offered    by    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte  >. 
The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Chairman  annoxmced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  196,  noes  199. 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

384] 

AYES— 196 

Abzug 

Aspln 

Boland 

Adams 

Bafalis 

Bonker 

Anderson, 

Bauman 

Brodhead 

Calif. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Broom  field 

Anderson,  ni. 

Blester 

Brown,  Mich 

Armstrong 

Bingham 

Brown,  Ohio 

Aahbrook 

Blanchard 

Burke,  Calif. 
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Burke,  Fla. 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Butler 

Carney 

Carr 

Cederberg 

Chlsbolm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

ClawBon,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Coughlin 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Delaney 

Deliums 

Derwinakl 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Emery 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Fish 

Florio 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Oaydos 

Olaimo 

Oilman 

CkKKlllng 

Gradison 

Orassley 

Green 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Haniey 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harrington 
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Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annvmzio 
Aahley 
AuColn 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  CaltX. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cbappell 
Cochran 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 


Harris 

Hastings 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Lagomarsino 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 
McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Meyner 

Mezvlnaky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 
MotU 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nedzi 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Ottinger 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pattiaon,  N.Y. 

NOES — 199 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Roe 

Roger* 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Schiweder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thompson 
Tsongas 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 


Daniel,  Dan 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Guyer 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
Howe 


Hubbard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Junes,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Ketchum 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Milford 

MUls 

Mineta 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 


Moore 

Morgan 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 

4rcber 
Badlllo 

Bell 

Blouin 

Collins,  111. 

Derrick 

Devine 

Oiggs 

Esch 

Flowers 

Fulton 

F^iqua 

Ooldwater 


Price 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roncalio 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spence 


Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wright 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 


been    restored    by    that 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Hagedorn 

Harsha 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kemp 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

McCollister 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Rinaldo 

Scheuer 


Shuster 

Slack 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  610.  Obligations  chargeable  against  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  during  the  period  July 
1.  1975,  through  June  30,  1976,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $37,452,000,  the  same  as  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  shall  not  exceed  $9,363,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

j The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

lAmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook;  On 
Page  67,  after  line  13,  add  new  Section  610 
and  renumber  subsequent  sections; 

"Sec.  610.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  supply  commodities 
to  India  until  the  President  certified  to  the 
Congress  that  the  democratic  liberties  and 
civil  rights  existing  before  the  June  26,  1975 
actions  of  that  government  have  been  re- 
stored." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  reserves  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  the  entire  5  minutes 
to  explain  this  amendment.  I  think  the 
Members  of  this  body  fully  know  that 
this  coimtry  has  provided  upwards  to 
$10  billion  worth  of  aid  to  India,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  agricultural  assistance.  It 
has  done  so  on  the  rationale  that  this  is 
the  largest  democracy  in  the  world,  and 
must  be  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  actions  of 
that  government  in  the  past  month  or 
6  weeks  have  made  it  obvious  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  of  this  coimtry  should 
not  be  used  at  the  present  time  for  any 
assistance  whatsoever  to  that  country 
until,  as  the  amendment  indicates,  the 
President  can  certify  to  the  Congress 
that  the  democratic  liberties  and  civil 


rights    have 
government. 

I  certainly  would  urge  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  amendment. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  do 
and  I  point  out  that  this  is  exactly  the 
same  type  of  objection  we  had  earlier, 
and  the  Chair  ruled  it  was  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

It  is  contingent  upon  the  specific  action 
of  the  President.  I  insist  on  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heard  the  argument  of  my  colleague 
before,  and  this  amendment  does  not  call 
for  any  additional  action.  It  does  require 
the  President  to  certify.  I  think  that  is 
consistent  with  past  precedents,  and  I 
hope  the  Chair  will  overrule  this  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
that  the  point  of  order  is  amply  sus- 
tained by  the  precedents.  Chapter  26, 
section  12.13,  of  Deschler's  Procedure, 
covers  this  point.  The  amendment  does 
impose  an  additional  duty  upon  the 
President,  and  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  LONG  OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land: Page  68,  immediately  after  line  8,  in- 
sert the  foUowlng  new  section : 

Sec.  612.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  admin- 
ister, extend,  grant,  or  provide  credits,  sub- 
sidies, guarantees,  or  other  aid,  including 
credit  from  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, to  the  Soviet  Union  for  purchases  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  is  to  make  sure  that  none 
of  the  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
are  made  on  the  basic  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment credit  or  any  other  kind  of  subsidy 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  purpose,  therefore,  is  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  to  buy  grain  from 
the  United  States,  they  will  have  to  pay 
cash  on  the  barrelhead. 

Contrary  to  what  many  say,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans  are 
subsidies.  The  Soviet  Union  would  pay  8 
to  9  percent  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration credits,  whereas  they  would 
pay  91/2  to  11  percent  on  the  Eurodollar 
market.  The  fact  that  the  U.S.  domestic 
prime  interest  rate  is  at  7  to  71/2  percent 
means  little  with  regard  to  international 
commercial  lending.  A  further  subsidy 
element  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loans  is  the  length  of  financing— up 
to  3  years.  Very  few  commercial  banks 
lend  for  longer  than  90  days  for  com- 
modity purchases.  Thus,  the  Soviets  can- 
not obtain  as  favorable  financing  from 
commercial  banks  as  they  could  obtain 
in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cred- 
its. That  constitutes  a  subsidy. 

The  great  grain  sale  of  1973,  some- 
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times  called  the  great  grain  robbery, 
was  made  heavily  on  credit — $750  million 
worth  of  Commodity  Corporation  credit. 
We  all  know  that  now.  Those  sales  were 
a  major  cause  of  grain  scarcities  and 
skyrocketing  food  prices.  We  now  know 
that  they  tied  up  practically  all  the  rail- 
road cars  in  this  coimtry,  and  that  they 
had  a  tremendous  inflationary  impact  on 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  further  point  I  want 
to  make — and  to  me  this  is  the  most 
important  point  of  all— is  that  the  grain 
subsidies  to  the  Soviet  Union,  if  they 
are  made,  will  subsidize  their  military 
buildup  by  enabling  the  Soviets  to  con- 
tinue to  pour  huge  resources  into  their 
military  instead  of  having  to  shift  re- 
sources back  to  the  agricultural  sector. 
Agriculture  has  been  the  bottleneck  now 
for  years  as  far  as  the  economic  growth 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned. 

In  other  words,  when  we  help  the 
Soviets  economically,  we  are  helping 
them  militarily.  We  cannot  do  that  and 
then  come  in  here  and  support  tre- 
mendous hundred-billion-dollar  budgets 
for  the  military  and  do  it  with  a  clear 
conscience.  We  are  in  the  position  of 
subsidizing  both  sides  of  the  arms  race, 
and  it  could  not  be  more  wrong. 

The  Soviets  encouraged  the  Arab  oil 
embargo;  they  supplied  the  North  Viet- 
namese army  that  took  over  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia;  and  they  supported 
the  Arab  nations  in  the  Yom  Kippur  war. 

How  can  we  justify  permitting  grain 
subsidies  to  a  country  which  is  our  ad- 
versary in  so  many  areas  of  the  world? 
By  its  aggressive  cold-war  policies,  it  is 
forcing  us  to  spend  nearly  $100  billion 
a  year  on  our  arms  procurement;  it  is 
drawing  money  away  from  education, 
away  from  housing,  away  from  social 
security,  and  away  from  energy  research 
and  other  vital  needs  here  in  the  United 
States. 

My  amendment  does  not  forbid  cash 
grain  sales  to  Russia,  simply  because  we 
cannot  do  that  In  this  bill.  All  it  does 
Is  say,  "If  you  want  to  buy  our  grain, 
pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEAVER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LONG  OP 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weaver  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land: After  the  words  "Soviet  Union"  add 
"and  any  nation  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries". 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  wholehearted  support  of  the  Long 
amendment.  I  believe  it  should  be  broad- 
ened, however,  to  include  the  Arab  oil 
countries  also. 

Five  years  ago  oil  was  $1.50  a  barrel, 
and  5  years  ago  wheat  was  $1.50  a 
bushel — the  same  price.  Today  the  world 
price  of  oil  is  three  times  the  price  of 
wheat. 

Five  years  ago  the  price  of  gold  was 
$40  an  ounce ;  today  it  is  four  times  that 
price,  $160,  while  wheat  is  twice  as  high. 
Russia  has  been  selling  gold  in  the  Euro- 
pean markets  for  the  past  2  months  to 
pay  for  our  grain.  They  are  buying  It  in 


secret  through  third-party  private  grain 
corporations,  and  they  are  making 
another  raid  on  our  food  supply. 

They  are  a  monopoly  buyer,  finding 
our  free  market  farmer  their  prey,  and 
later  on  the  consumer  of  this  country 
will  be  saddled  with  another  inflation- 
ary round  in  food  costs,  and  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  back  there  laughing  at  us, 
taking  the  capitalists  again,  as  they  did 
in  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  we  made 
the  Russians  and  the  Arabs  pay  stiff 
prices  for  the  grain,  as  they  make  us  pay 
stiff  prices  for  their  oil  and  other  com- 
modities. 

The  Russian  grain  crop  is  in  real  trou- 
ble. It  is  burning  out.  There  is  a  high 
sitting  over  the  Volga  basin,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  badly  that  crop  is  being 
burned  out,  but  believe  me,  if  it  is  as  bad 
as  or  worse  than  it  was  in  1972,  they  will 
have  no  place  else  to  go  to  replace  their 
grain  but  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  improves  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  it  does  very  much  to 
establish  the  principle  that  if  we  are 
going  to  sell  the  great,  precious  resource 
we  have,  we  ought  to  do  it  for  cash.  I 
think  there  is  a  real  question  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  sell  it.  period.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  going  to  sell  it,  let  us  sell 
it  for  cash,  not  for  credit. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  am  a  little  puzzled. 
What  is  to  keep  a  third  country  from 
acting  as  a  middle  man,  buying  wheat 
from  us,  and  selling  it  to  Russia,  OPEC. 
or  anyone  else? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  have  a  biU,  H.R.  6546, 
which  makes  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  the  sole  exporting  agent  for 
all  our  commodities. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  co- 
sponsor  that  bill,  that  entire  matter  will 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  submit,  though,  that 
that  bill  has  not  been  made  into  law. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  a  situation 
that  will  be  law. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  Soviets  may  have 
a  deficiency  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
may  reach  20  or  30  or  40  million  tons.  In- 
deed, if  it  does  reach  that  kind  of  mag- 
nitude above  the  10  million  tons  reported 
in  the  press,  then  they  will  have  to  deal 
directly  with  us,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
in  this  Government  made  them  pay.  The 
CIA  in  their  report  last  year  said  that 
food  may  become  the  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  world. 

Secretary  Butz  said  Ia.st  November  that 
food  is  a  weapon,  and  yet  he  entrusts 
that  weapon  to  six  private  grain  corpora- 
tions, three  foreign  dominated,  to  sell 
out,  once  more,  the  American  fanners 
and  the  American  people,  in  the  guise  of 
calling  it  a  free  market. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  ac- 
cording to  the  papers  I  see  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  an  agreement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  between  the  Israelis  and  the 
Egyptians.  Is  not  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  afraid  that  his  addition  to  the 
Long  amendment  might  conceivably 
jeopardize  that  agreement? 

Would  that  not  be  a  little  bit  danger- 
ous? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Arabs  have  not,  seemingly,  jeopar- 
dized any  of  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  by  doubling  and  tripling 
the  price  of  oil.  All  we  are  asking  for  in 
the  Long  amendment  is  that  we  do  not 
subsidize  the  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  Russians 
are  a  separate  case,  but  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  jeopardize  that  very  vital 
Middle  East  agreement  at  this  time. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
by  saying  that  I  am  writing  Secretary 
Butz  and  urging  him  to  take  over  the 
sale  of  our  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
so  that  we  can  trade  bushels  for  barrels 
of  oil,  and  get  double  or  triple  the  price 
of  our  commodities. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  goes 
much  further  than  would  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated. 

To  start  with,  briefiy,  on  the  claim  that 
we  are  helping  the  Soviet  Union  by  ab- 
sorbing their  credits  when  they  buy 
wheat.  They  have  built  their  appetite 
for  wheat  up  so  far  to  215  million  tons 
per  year  in  consumption  of  wheat  and 
that  is  above  their  average  capacity  to 
produce.  I  think  it  is  good  if  they  be- 
come dependent  upon  us  for  a  few  thou- 
sand tons  of  wheat  every  year.  That 
would  be  good.  That  would  lessen  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  be  Independent  of 
us.  and  to  rattle  the  saber.  I  hoi>e  they 
build  up  their  appetite  to  250  million 
tons.  And  if  they  have  to  go  into  the 
world  wheat  market  every  year  that 
would  help  the  world  of  coui-se,  so  far  as 
peace  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  will  yield  to  the 

gentleman  when  I  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look  at 

what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  say 

"cash  on  the  barrelhead." 

What  is  cash  on  the  barrelhead  in  in- 
ternational trade?  First  of  all,  someone 
in  this  country  sells  or  contracts  to  sell 
to  the  Soviet  Union  some  grain,  or  some- 
thing else.  The  first  thing  they  have  to 
do  because  they  are  not  going  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  themselves  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  go  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  get  a  guarantee.  When 
they  put  the  wheat  or  whatever  it  is,  on 
board ;  they  viall  need  the  money  and  use 
the  guarantee  to  secure  a  loan  on  the 
shipment.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  foolish 
enough  as  no  other  country  is  foolish 
enough  to  pay  you  in  full  for  something 
before  it  is  put  on  board  in  this  country. 
So  the  grain  dealer  goes  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  gets  a  guarantee.  The 
Government  guarantees  that  if  they  go 
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through  with  this  exchange  we  will  see  to 
it  on  a  government-to-govemment  basis 
that  they  fulfill  their  contract.  It  may  be 
several  months  before  the  wheat  is  de- 
livered. So  the  grain  dealer  takes  the 
Export-Import  Bank  giiarantee,  and  they 
go  to  the  Chase  National  Bank,  or  some 
other  bank,  with  that  guarantee,  and 
borrow  money  immediately  so  that  they 
can  continue  to  do  business.  Then,  after 
it  is  delivered,  a  lot  like  when  you  buy 
for  cash  in  a  department  store,  you  pay 
within  30  days,  and  that  is  considered 
cash.  After  it  is  deUvered  and  they  have 
the  grain,  they  pay  for  it  in  exchange  by 
exchanging  foreign  credits,  and  this  can 
take  several  months,  sometimes. 

Cash  on  the  barrelhead  is  not  cash  in 
advance.  This  amendment  prohibits  what 
is  normally  considered  cash  sales  in  in- 
ternational trade.  The  amendment  says: 

None  of  the  funds — 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman 
will   the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Marj-land 
as  soon  as  I  finish  my  statement. 

The  amendment  says : 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
act  shall  be  available  to  administer,  extend, 
grant  or  provide  credits,  subsidies,  guar- 
antees, or  other  aid.  including  credit,  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  purchases  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities. 

So  this  would  prohibit  any  kind  of  aid 
to  promote  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  even  includes  inspection  services 
down  at  the  port,  any  kind  of  aid. 

If  we  have  a  big  crop  this  year,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could  end 
up  with  some  grain.  They  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  under  usual  cash 
terms— under  usual  cash  terms— under 
this  amendment.  So  what  we  are  really 
doing  is  prohibiting  sales  of  any  kind  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  made  a  big  grain  deal  with  Russia 
m  1973.  Does  the  gentleman  see  any  evi- 
dence that  detente  has  paid  off  in  that 
Interval?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  arms 
race  has  continued  unabated  In  that 
time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  whatever  with  the  amendment  If 
the  gentleman  wants  to  address  that 
question,  he  should  address  an  amend- 
ment that  affects  that.  This  amendment 
does  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man made  a  point.  That  is  why  I  am 
answering.  Now  the  gentleman  is  saying 
really  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
cash  sales.  Does  the  gentleman  exclude 
the  possibility  that  the  Russians  could 
deposit  a  number  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  New  York  banks,  and  then  pay  for 
their  grain  out  of  that  deposit?  Now  I 
understand  they  have  large  gold  hold- 
ings, and  they  have  diamonds  that  they 
are  selling  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere. 
Why  can  they  not  bring  that  money  over 
and  deposit  it  in  New  York  banks  and 
then  pay  for  their  grain  out  of  that 
money? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Of  course,  they 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance for  something  that  has  not  even 
been  inspected.  Look  at  the  indictments 
down  at  the  port  right  now.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  somebody  is  crazy 
enough  to  pay  in  advance  for  something 
they  have  not  had  an  inspection  cer- 
tificate on? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  No  one  is 
saying  that  they  must  pay  before  they 
get  the  deliveries. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Right  after  the 
war  West  Germany  moved  in  this  area. 
They  really  captured  a  good  share  of  the 
world  market  on  several  commodities  be- 
cause we  were  too  slow.  They  set  up  what 
is  comparable  to  an  Export-Import  Bank. 
They  figured  out  a  way  so  that  cash  sales 
could  be  facilitated,  so  that  their  busi- 
nessmen could  get  the  cash  and  continue 
to  operate,  and  the  buyer  would  pay 
when  it  is  delivered.  Those  are  considered 
cash  sales  in  the  international  mar- 
ket. There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  man 
from  Russia  driving  over  here  with  a 
truck  and  loading  up  the  grain  and  pay- 
ing cash  and  driving  home.  That  is  not 
the  way  international  sales  work.  So  cash 
sales  would  be  prohibited  by  this  amend- 
ment as  that  term  is  normally  used  in 
International  trade. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  says  that  he  fears  los- 
ing the  Russian  market  for  our  grain. 
Where  would  the  Russians  go  to  pur- 
chase grain? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Right  now  it  fig- 
ures out  this  way.  We  have  a  minimum 
of  10  million  tons,  probably  15,  that  we 
can  sell.  Canada  has  12  million;  Argen- 
tina and  Australia  together  have  3  mil- 
lion. That  is  28  million  tons  that  are  for 
sale  on  the  world  market.  They  may 
want  as  much  as  10  million  tons  of  wheat 
In  addition  to  that,  there  will  be  a  de- 
mand for  more  than  that  amount  of 
com,  so  there  is  no  shortage  on  the  world 
market,  and  it  is  a  world  market 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman's  statistics  are  correct 
Canada  has  12  million  tons.  However  al- 
most aU  of  it  is  committed,  and  'the 
Soviet  Union  has  perhaps  doubled  its 
purchase.  Australia  has  8  million  tons, 
almost  all  of  it  committed  to  Japan  and 
India  and  other  buyers.  The  EEC  has 
1  or  2  million  tons.  Almost  the  entire 
wheat  crop,  including  the  spring  crop 
that  is  being  harvested  now  and  yet  to 
be  harvested  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
IS  committed.  We  are  the  only  nation 
with  a  surplus,  the  only  nation  that  can 
supply  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  event  they 
need  more  grain. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  best  figures 


I  could  get  as  of  Friday  are  there  are 
28  million  tons  minimum  in  the  world  to- 
day that  are  not  committed  to  the  ordi- 
nary customers,  and  I  say  that  we  should 
not  do  anything  here  that  is  going  to 
hurt  the  United  States  of  America  All 
we  would  do  under  this  amendment  is 
Instead  of  absorbing  their  gold  credits 
or  their  foreign  credits,  we  would  force 
them  to  keep  the  money  so  they  can 
spend  It  on  armaments  and  strategic  ma- 
tenals,  and  they  will  have  those  for 
years.  If  they  spend  it  on  wheat,  they  will 
eat  It  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  it 
Is  gone.  Let  them  buy  it  from  us 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 'of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 'of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  as  amended.  First,  I  hesitate 
to  say  this,  but  I  guess  one  has  to  under 
the  atmosphere  that  may  develop,  but  I 
do  not  apologize  to  anyone  for  my  mis- 
trust of  the  Soviet  Union.  So  that  when  I 
oppose  this  amendment,  I  am  not  being 
soft  on  communism,  nor  do  I  have  anv 
St  "d  °"^  ,a^ut  what  the  Soviet  Union 

But  first  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  offered  added  the 
Phrase  "and  OPEC  countries"  to  the  pro- 
Jubition.  Then  the  gentleman  explained 
this  was  meant  to  get  at  the  Arabs  who 
were  selling  oU  at  high  prices  and  mUk- 
ing  us.  But  the  OPEC  countries  are  more 
than  just  the  Arabs.  They  include  Indo- 
^^iv  0?,''^^''°^;  Venezuela,  and  Nigeria, 
ihey  all  have  tremendous  problems  with 
their  economies  because  the  oil  benefit 
or  wealth  has  not  reached  the  common 
man  yet. 

Even  among  Arab  countries,  if  you 
^^'^L^^i'?^^  ^'  *  responsible  solution  for 
the  Middle  East,  we  find  Saudi  Arabia 
an\ll^^"  our  friend  and  Iran  has  been 

So  what  we  are  doing  with  one  phrase 
^aiming  at  the  OPEC  countries  but  not 
differentiating  between  their  foreign 
policies  and  their  relationship  with  eco- 
nomics of  oil. 

Furthermore,  let  us  get  back  to  the 
Long  amendment,  which  I  interpret  as  a 
flat  prohibition  against  any  funds  to  ad- 
minister and  extend  or  grant  or  provide 
credits,  and  so  on,  and  that  would  even 
prohibit  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  monitoring  the  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chases that  they  are  now  presumably 
making  from  private  sources.  So  it  would 
even  cut  off  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  monitor  the  So- 
viet purchases,  so  the  robbery  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  as  having  occurred  in 
1972  would  be  left  wide  open  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
So  what  we  have  here  are  two  very 
nne  amendments  as  far  as  motivation 
but  they  are  absolutely  unworkable.  The 
l!^^  '^^^^  "°<^  ^^  ^'orse  as  far  as  the 
Middle  East  is  concerned.  The  timing 
could  not  be  worse  as  far  as  the  huge 
surpluses  of  grain  of  our  farmers  are 
producing.  Knowmg  as  little  as  I  do 
about  agriculture,  and  what  I  know  Is 
mainly  from  the  consumer  standpoint, 
I  believe  we  are  creating  a  situation  here 
more  so  hi  any  other  field  where  we  will 
be  easing  our  balance  of  payments,  if  we 
make  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  of 
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our  grain  we  will  be  getting  back  some  of 
our  doliais  they  have  acquired.  If  we  put 
any  major  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
the  U.S.  farm  products,  we  will  be  creat- 
ing an  economic  headache  for  ourselves. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members,  regardless  of 
the  motivation  of  these  amendments, 
their  timing  is  terrible,  and  when  we 
add  the  OPEC  question  the  impact  is  dis- 
astrous. I  urge  the  rejection  of  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

We  often  think  of  the  OPEC  countries 
as  being  the  Arab  nations  but  we  forget 
they  include  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  and 
Indonesia  and  Nigeria,  all  important  na- 
tions. The  irony  is  coimtries  like  Mexico 
and  Canada,  while  formerly  members  of 
OPEC,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  price 
levels  and  charging  us  OPEC  prices.  So 
we  are  getting  into  a  most  unfortimate 
situation  which  has  neither  taken  into 
consideration  our  foreign  policy  needs 
nor  our  balance-of -payments  situation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  indicated  that 
some  of  the  OPEC  countries  are  our 
friends.  Are  they  giving  us  a  better  price 
than  those  nasty  nations  which  are  hold- 
ing us  up? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Any  group  of  coun- 
tries when  they  form  a  cartel  will  try  to 
control  their  market.  Ecuador,  one  of  the 
OPEC  countries,  is  trying  to  back  away 
from  the  price  fixing.  Ecuador  is  not  an 
OPEC  country  traditionally.  It  is  a  tra- 
ditional friend  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
member the  OPEC  operation  is  not  aimed 
at  us  alone.  It  is  aimed  basically  at  the 
oil  consuming  world  and  we  happen  to  be 
a  major  consumer  of  oil.  But  if  we  turn 
around  and  use  our  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts effectively  as  a  wedge  with  these 
non-Arab  coimtries,  we  can  perhaps  ac- 
complish more.  I  would  differentiate  in 
describing  the  Saudi  Arabia  Government 
as  differing  from  the  other  governments 
of  the  Arab  world.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  pro- 
American  government. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  But  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  cartel  situation  because 
of  their  advantage  in  oil.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man is  arguing  here  in  an  area  where 
we  have  some  superior  position  we  should 
not  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  countries  that 
produce  agriculture  surplus  do  not  move 
together  and  the  moment  we  jack  up  the 
price  we  will  find  that  the  Australians, 
the  Canadians  and  others  are  undersell- 
ing us.  We  do  not  have  a  cartel  in  the 
agricultural  field. 

Any  time  we  can  make  a  major  sale 


of  farm  commodities,  we  are  serving  our 
economic  needs.  Those  sales  come  back 
to  us  in  hard  currency  and  they  are  good 
business  for  our  economy.  These  two 
amendments  would  jeopardize  a  very 
practical  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
DERWINSKI  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  just  said  when  we  sell  it 
we  sell  it  for  good  hard  cash.  That  is  all 
I  am  asking  for  in  my  amendment,  that 
we  get  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go. 
lOU's  we  have  a  mile  high.  We  do  not 
need  them. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  What  the  gentleman 
does  is  strike  a  mechanism  that  has  been 
established  and  the  gentleman  would 
arbitrarily  strike  these  sales.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  leave  any  flexibility  at  all. 
He  puts  an  t^bsolute  prohibition  against 
any  use  of  administration  costs,  grants, 
subsidies,  guarantees.  The  gentleman 
takes  away  the  entire  package  and  the 
gentleman  insists — let  me  point  out,  we 
could  pass  this  amendment  and  all  that 
would  happen  is  that  the  Australians  and 
Canadians  would  make  a  windfall  sale. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  OPEC  feature,  we 
have  ourselves  in  a  double-barreled 
amendment  that  would  create  an  impos- 
sibility for  people  who  want  to  effectively 
move  our  huge  farm  surplus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weaver  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Derwinski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman says  this  would  simply  mean  a 
windfall  sale  to  Canada  and  Australia  if 
we  did  not  sell  this  grain. 

The  Soviet  Union  projected  a  230-mil- 
lion-ton  grain  crop  this  year.  It  fell  to 
220  million  tons,  then  to  215,  then  to  210. 
It  is  now  down  to  195  million  tons.  That 
is  a  35-million-ton  shortfall. 

We  have,  according  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  28  million  tons  of  surplus  in 
the  world.  The  Soviet  shortfall  is  over 
that  already.  There  is  no  place  they  can 
go  for  their  gi'ain. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  was  a  short- 
fall from  their  goals,  not  a  shortfall 
from  their  consumption. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment,  of  both  amendments, 
have  not  given  close  enough  attention  to 
the  facts.  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
House  a  report  that  I  received  just  to- 
day, just  this  afternoon,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  would  like  to 


quote  briefly  from  that  with  respect  to 
the  1972  grain  deal  with  Russia: 

$750  million  In  credit  over  a  3-year  period 
was  extended  to  the  Soviets.  Between  July  8, 
1972  and  May  16,  1973  an  Interest  rate  of 
61/8%  was  applied  to  all  financing  approvals 
issued  for  grain  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  In  keeping  with  the  rising  trend  In 
interest  rates  since  May  1973,  CCC  credit 
rates  have  been  Increased  and  financing  ap- 
provals issued  currently  for  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chases carry  a  rate  of  9  Vi  Tr .  Under  the 
agreement  with  the  Russians,  not  more  than 
$500  million  could  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  Not  all  USSR  grain  purchases 
from  the  US  were  financed  under  CCC  credit. 
Actual  shipments  of  US  grain  to  the  USSR 
during  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  totaled 
about  $1.3  billion,  of  which  over  56 'c  was 
paid  for  in  each  ($728  million).  Also,  during 
this  period  the  USSR  bought  from  the  US 
about  $125  million  of  soybeans  and  some 
$35  million  of  other  agricultural  products, 
all  for  cash. 

Now,  also  in  the  context  of  this  revela- 
tion, let  us  look  at  what  the  supply  sit- 
uation for  wheat  is  at  this  moment.  I 
am  quoting  now,  very  briefly,  from  the 
"Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Esti- 
mates" of  July  11  which  came  across  my 
desk  this  afternoon.  It  states  as  follows: 

with  1975  food  and  feed  grain  crops  headed 
for  record  or  near -record  production  levels, 
supplies  during  the  1975-76  marketing  year 
appear  large  enough  to  meet  substantial  in- 
creases in  domestic  and  foreign  demand  while 
still  permitting  Increases  in  carryover 
stocks.  .  .  . 

Production  of  all  wheat  In  1975  Is  forecast 
at  an  all-time  high  of  2,187  million  bushels, 
22  percent  more  than  the  previous  high  set 
last  year.  Acreage  for  harvest  Is  69  million 
acres  and  the  indicated  yield  is  31.7  bushels 
per  acre.  All  classes  are  record  large:  winter 
wheat  is  put  at  1,637  million  bushels;  durum 
wheat,  133  million  bushels;  and  other  spring 
wheat  is  put  at  418  million  bushels.   .   .  . 

Exports  for  the  1974-75  marketing  year 
just  completed  have  been  lowered  to  1,040 
million  bushels,  bringing  the  July  1,  1976 
carryover  to  295  million  bushels.  With  the 
record  1975  crop,  the  total  supply  for  the 
1975-76  marketing  year  is  estimated  at  about 
2.48  billion  bushels.  Use  Is  expected  to  be  in 
a  range  of  1.86  to  possibly  1.98  billion 
bushels,  leaving  a  carryover  of  about  500  to 
625  million  bushels. 

Now,  my  friends,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  doing,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming supply  of  wheat  that  we  are 
going  to  have  at  the  end  of  this  crop 
year,  we  are  not  going  to  have  anything 
that  we  can  do  with  It.  In  fact,  I  would 
submit  that  the  grain  exchange  today 
has  been  listening  to  my  friend  from 
Maryland  and  is  fearing  what  may  hap- 
pen on  the  House  floor,  because  the  price 
of  wheat  fell  18  cents  a  bushel  today. 
This  is  the  flrst  time  it  has  fallen  in 
some  time. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Members  that  if 
we  enact  this  piece  of  legislation,  we  are 
going  to  scare  off,  or  we  are  going  to 
chase  off,  a  prospective  customer  that  we 
need  for  this  surplus  of  grain  that  we  are 
going  to  have. 

The  second  matter  which  I  just  want 
to  touch  upon  in  passing  is  the  balance- 
of-trade  problem.  Last  year,  we  traded 
$22  billion  in  agricultural  products,  and 
had  a  net  balance  in  agricultural  com- 
modities of  $12  billion.  We  have  got  to 
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have  this  if  we  expect  to  stay  in  the 
market  for  foreign  oil  and  avoid  catas- 
trophic inflationary  pressures.  This  is 
another  reason  why  we  need  to  trade, 
why  we  need  to  strike  this  amendment, 
so  that  we  can  sell  our  grain  to  Russia. 
We  have  not  had  any  loss  from  the 
1972  trade.  The  Members  have  heard 
the  report  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  they  paid  sums  in  cash,  and 
what  they  were  sold  on  credit  is  rapidly 
being  liquidated.  These  amendments 
should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weaver  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Burlison  of  Mis- 
souri was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  It  is  my  intention  to 
double  and  triple  the  price  of  our  grains 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  gentleman  says  we  will  chase 
away  a  customer.  There  is  no  place  else 
the  Soviet  Union  can  go.  World  grain 
stocks  of  wheat  have  gone  up  a  total  of 
7  million  tons  this  year. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman should  know  better  than  that. 
He  should  know  that  the  Russians  can 
buy  wheat  from  Canada  and  from  other 
countries.  The  gentleman  should  also 
know  that  the  Russians  could  interpose 
a  third  party,  a  straw  party,  between  us 
and  the  Russians  in  grain  deals.  He 
should  know  that  we  will  end  up  going 
through  third  parties,  and  at  the  same 
time  create  a  lot  of  problems  which  we 
need  not  invite. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  facts  are  that 
there  is  no  grain  surplus  in  this  world 
except  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Canadian  crop  is  mostly  com- 
mitted. The  Australian  crop  is  mostly 
committed.  Only  2  or  3  million  tons  are 
available  for  sale.  If  the  Russians  seek 
huge  amounts  of  additional  grain,  there 
is  only  one  possible  supplier,  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  oppose 
this  amendment  and  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  are  cast  in  the 
somewhat  unpleasant  situation  of  seem- 
ing to  be  defenders  of  either  OPEC  or  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  when  in  fact  they  are 
concerned  about  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  people 
They  know  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
OPEC  countries  can  and  will  look  after 
themselves. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  if  those  who 
support  these  amendments  do  so  because 
they  believe  that  they  are  thereby  send- 
ing some  sort  of  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  OPEC  countries  or  are 
helping  our  farmers  obtain  a  higher  price 
for  their  grain.  That  sort  of  reasoning  is 
both  mistaken  and  misguided. 

Extremely  delicate  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  American  grain  are 
now  in  process  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  no  indication   that  any   aid 
grant,  or  subsidy,  including  credits  from 
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the  OCC,  are  being  discussed  or  con- 
sidered in  effectuating  this  sale,  thus 
eliminating  any  potential  rationale  for 
these  amendments.  Yet  even  so,  these 
amendments,  if  adopted,  would  only  im- 
pair our  position  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  promote  the  wrong  kind  of  inter- 
ferences. Indeed,  it  is  rarely  helpful  In 
such  circumstances  as  the  current  one  to 
single  out  the  country  with  which  one  is 
negotiating  by  denying  it  the  financing 
arrangements  that  are  otherwise  avail- 
able to  any  other  nation  with  which  we 
trade,  such  as  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  Albania,  Poland,  the  nations  of 
Communist  Eastern  Eiu"ope  or  Indochina, 
all  of  which  are  not  covered  by  these 
amendments. 

CCC  credits,  which  the  amendments 
preclude,  are  not  direct  foreign  aid.  since 
they  bear  an  interest  rate  of  9  percent 
if  the  sale  is  covered  by  a  foreign  bank's 
letter  of  credit  or  8  percent  if  covered  by 
a  U.S.  bank's.  Inasmuch  as  these  interest 
rates  are  more  than  the  prime  rate  of 
interest  or  the  cost  of  Government  fi- 
nancing, it  is  hard  to  believe  that  CCC 
credits  are  being  considered  by  Moscow. 
If  any  financing  is  needed,  the  most  logi- 
cal source  would  be  commercial  loans  at 
commercial  rates. 

It  is  an  enticing  thing,  I  suppose,  to 
think  about  being  able  to  go  home  to  our 
constituents  to  say  we  told  the  Soviet 
Union  and  OPEC  nations  to  pay  cash  or 
get  out  of  our  markets.  But  such  state- 
ments would  in  fact  be  misleading  be- 
cause the  countries  concerned  would  not 
actually  be  disadvantaged  by  these 
amendments.  I  do  not  think  it  is  con- 
structive to  give  the  pleasing  appearance 
of  taking  a  tough  bargaining  stance  and 
of  preventing  interferences  with  our 
markets  when  in  reality  such  a  stance 
would  be  substantially  worthless  and 
would  not  inhibit  an  OPEC  country  from 
buying  grain.  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has 
only  5  million  people,  does  not  need  sub- 
sidies to  purchase  grain  and  can  af- 
ford to  pay  $50  a  bushel  if  necessary. 

My  fear  is  that  these  amendments  will 
achieve  something  far  different  than 
what  I  believe  was  intended  and  would 
only  help  in  further  solidifying  the  Arab 
and  non-Arab  membership  in  OPEC 
without  getting  the  United  States  either 
lower  prices  or  a  more  secure  supply  of 
oil.  For  the  Russians,  these  amendments 
are  gratuitous  and  insulting  and  can 
hardly  improve  our  bargaining  position 
or  provide  any  other  advantage  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  as  though  we  are  in  a  position  where 
we  can  easily  be  taken  advantage  of. 
Presently,  a  large  sale  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  U.S.  Government  since 
new  legal  and  administrative  require- 
ments provide  that  any  sale  of  over 
100,000  tons  has  to  be  reported  within  24 
hours  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Moreover,  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  far-reaching  authority  to 
control  exports.  Only  yesterday  the 
President  said  that  he  will  keep  a  close 
watch  on  grain  sales  to  make  siu-e  that 
no  export  sale  is  so  large  as  to  sharply 
affect  domestic  prices.  The  U.S.  Congress 
also  will  watch  any  sale  most  carefully 


to  insure  that  our  domestic  users  and  our 
trading  partners  are  not  disadvantaged  I 
plead  with  you  not  to  permit  these  ill- 
considered  amendments  to  interfere  with 
these  orderly  trade  procedures. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
Soviet  Union  needs  American  grain,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  carmot  do 
without.  We  know  from  past  experience 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  highly 
controlled  economy,  can  decide  to  cut 
back  on  its  livestock  program  (half  of 
any  grain  sale  would  probably  be  used  as 
feed  for  their  livestock)  and  somehow  do 
without  the  other  grains  it  might  pur- 
chase from  us.  Such  an  alternative  is  not 
one  that  we  as  Americans  could  easily 
consider  for  our  own  nation,  responsive 
as  our  economy  is  to  millions  of  private 
needs.  Our  private  market  situation  does 
not  give  us  the  option  the  Soviet  have  to 
forgo  buying  additional  grains  in  spite 
of  a  steady  and  high  demand  and  to  be 
unresponsive  to  that  demand  to  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

True,  the  Soviets  would  pay  a  price  if 
they  were  not  to  purchase  substantial 
quantities  of  American  grain:  but  then, 
so  would  we.  Our  agricultural  export 
sales  earn  us  foreign  exchange  and  save 
Federal  Government  funds.  They  permit 
a  policy  of  full  production  rather  than  of 
subsidized  nonproduction.  They  are  a 
powerful  element  of  an  enlightened  for- 
eign policy. 

Let  us  not  hamper  and  obstruct  the 
procedures  and  policies  governing  the  ag- 
ricultural export  sales  that  have  been  so 
beneficial  to  us.  The  amendments  under 
consideration  can  only  hobble  our  trade 
policy,  especially  since  they  have  as  tar- 
gets only  the  Soviet  Union  and  OPEC  na- 
tions. If  we  do  adopt  these  amendments, 
let's  at  least  be  orderly  and  consistent 
about  it  and  extend  the  policy  to  all 
countries:  to  OPEC,  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  the  EEC,  to  all  countries  with  whom 
we  trade — or  at  least  to  all  developed 
countries. 

A  better  course  is  to  reject  both  amend- 
ments— especially  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
I  am  absolutely  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  aid  going  to  any  projected  Soviet  sale. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  seems  very  con- 
cerned that  we  are  offering  a  gratuitous 
amendment  for  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  something  like  10,000  or  12,000  mis- 
siles which  are  aimed  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  they  probably  have  an  even 
greater  megatonnage  aimed  at  us. 

Suddenly  the  gentleman  is  terribly 
concerned  because  we  single  out  the  So- 
viet Union  and  aim  a  particular  piece  of 
language  at  It. 

Let  me  ask  this  of  the  gentleman:  Is  It 
not  true  that  Secretary  Butz  has  just 
conceded  over  a  national  network  in  fact 
that  this  grain  sale  would  raise  the  price 
of  bread  to  the  American  consumer? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
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know  what  the  Secretary  has  said  on 
television.  I  do  know  that  he  has  pointed 
out  that  there  is  only  5  cents  worth  of 
wheat  in  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread.  If 
wheat  went  up  20  percent,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  1  cent  a  pound  loaf  increase  in 
bread  prices.  Actually  wheat  declined  in 
price  sharply  last  year. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has 
missiles  pointed  at  the  Soviet  Union  and 
they  have  missiles  pointed  toward  us. 
Both  sides  view  this  as  necessary.  Many 
of  us  think  that  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  also  a  useful  way  of  keeping  the 


peace. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  He  said  it  like 

it  is. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  lay  a  few  other 
things  to  rest  so  we  can  be  debating  on 
the  basis  of  fact,  not  on  fantasy  or.  as  our 
colleague  from  Washington  says,  a  desire 
for  a  gratuitous  amendment  so  that  some 
Members  can  get  some  headlines. 

I  will  cite  to  the  Members  the  GAO  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  investigation 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  last  wheat 
sale,  the  Russian  wheat  sale.  This  GAO 
report  to  the  Congress  points  out  that 
the  Russia  wheat  sale  resulted  in  a  net 
savings  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  $457 
million. 

True  there  were  export  payments  in- 
volved, but  those  were  payments  to  farm- 
ers. And  there  was  a  shipping  subsidy  for 
shipping  in  U.S.-flag  vessels.  But  that 
was  a  payment  to  the  U.S.  ships  and  not 
to  the  Russians. 

When  we  deduct  the  costs.  $305  mil- 
lion, from  the  savings  of  $762  million,  we 
come  up  with  a  net  savings  to  the  U.S. 
Ti-easury  of  $457  million.  I  think  every 
one  of  us  ought  to  consider  that. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  take  a  look  also  at 
the  fact  of  what  this  will  do  to  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread.  For  every  dollar  a 
bushel  that  wheat  goes  up  in  value,  there 
is  a  1.4 -cent  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
loaf  of  bread.  There  is  about  5  cents 
worth  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  today, 
with  wheat  selling  for  $4  a  bushel. 

Wheat  is  selling,  incidentally,  today  for 
one-third  less  than  it  was  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  yet  when  you  and  I  go  to 
the  supermarket,  we  do  not  see  a  penny 
difference  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 
While  wheat  has  gone  down  one-third, 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  instead  of 
going  down  one-third,  has  usually  gone 
up. 

What  are  we  talking  about  in  this  de- 
sire to  eliminate  CCC  from  taking  part  in 
exports?  There  is  no  subsidy  in  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  anybody  today.  The  fact  is 
that  in  our  coimtry  there  is  no  way  our 
farmers  can  sell  wheat  unless  there  is 
some  carrying  mechanism. 

CCC  provides  that  carrying  mecha- 
nism for  90  days.  It  is  just  as  though  one 
has  an  oil  company  credit  card.  It  facili- 
tates his  abUity  to  fill  his  tank  of  gas; 
30  or  60  days  later  on  he  pays  for  It. 
There  is  no  subsidy  from  the  oil  com- 
pany to  him.  They  extend  that  type 
of  credit  because  they  want  his  business, 
because  it  is  good  for  them. 
Frankly,    our    farmers    need    export 


business.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  over 
there  who  are  hungry,  and  I  think  we 
can  win  a  lot  more  friends  with  food 
than  we  can  with  bullets  and  bayonets. 
Because  my  State  happens  to  be  one 
of  those  missile  States  does  not  mean 
that  I  like  the  saber-rattling  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
tonight,  saying  we  ought  to  be  at  them 
hammer  and  sickle  or  hammer  and  tong 
and  everything  else. 

I  think  we  can  defuse  the  rivalry  be- 
tween our  nations  far  better  by  feeding 
their  hungry  multitudes  than  we  can  by 
pouting  at  them  and  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  settle  this  by  the  sword. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  the  fact  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  in  terms  of  production 
leaves  this  country  and  its  consumers 
with  a  lot  of  wheat  to  take  care  of  our 
needs  here  at  home.  Our  crop  this  year  is 
going  to  be  2.2  billion  bushels.  Never  has 
this  country  consumed  more  than  700 
million  bushels.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
export  1.5  billion  bushels  of  wheat. 

We  are  talking  about  10  million  tons 
that  the  Russians  want.  Those  10  mil- 
lion tons  amount  to  375  million  bushels, 
less  than  one-fourth  of  what  we  have  to 
export,  so  it  is  not  going  to  make  any 
dent  in  our  available  supplies.  However, 
it  is  going  to  mean  job  opportunities  in 
this  country.  It  Is  going  to  mean  dollar 
earnings  overseas.  Further,  I  would  sus- 
pect that  if  there  is  unemployment  in 
the  area  around  Baltimore,  that  unem- 
ployment is  going  to  be  made  a  whale  of 
a  lot  worse  if  we  do  not  have  the  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  overseas  earnings  from  this 
wheat  sale.  If  we  need  fuel  to  run  the 
industry  of  Baltimore  City  or  to  keep 
industry  going  in  New  York  or  wherever 
else,  I  would  suspect  we  need  something 
to  pay  for  that  fuel.  Wheat  gives  us  a 
great  way  to  get  overseas  dollar  earn- 
ings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  deny  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  Increase  In  the  price  of  food 
and  In  the  cost  of  living  since  the  1973 
Russian  wheat  deal? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  true,  but  not  because  of  increased  farm 
Driccs . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  true 
that  this  is  an  inflationary  force  that 
spread  like  a  fire  storm  all  through  our 
coimtry. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  saber-rat- 
tling. Is  it  not  true  that  the  gentleman's 
constituents  want  high  prices  for  their 
wheat  and  that  the  high  prices  for  the 
wheat  are  going  to  have  to  be  paid  for 
partly  by  the  consumer  in  the  cities  and 
all  over  the  United  States?  Is  that  not 
right? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
price  of  wheat  today  is  not  even  at  par- 
ity. The  price  of  wheat  today  is  not  even 
where  the  fanner  has  purchasing  power 


equal  to  what  he  had  in  1910  or  in  1914. 
so  do  not  run  by  me  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  are  getting  too  much  for  their 
wheat.  It  is  a  damned  lie.  He  is  not.  The 
farmer  is  not  getting  enough  for  his 
wheat.  Today  the  farmer  needs  sales  so 
he  can  get  a  fair  price.  If  we  mickey- 
mouse  up  our  export  potential,  not  only 
does  the  farmer  suffer,  but  this  country 
suffers,  and  jobs  in  this  Nation  go  down 
the  drain.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want 
to  see  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Could  we  reach  some  agreement?  It 

is  6  minutes  after  6  now.  Could  we  reach 

some  agreement  on  time? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  made  the  request  yet.  I  am  asking 
whether  we  could  reach  some  agreement 
on  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  end  in  15  minutes,  the 
last  5  retained  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair 
understand  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  be  that  all  debate  cease  in  15 
minutes  and  that  the  last  5  minutes  be 
reserved  for  the  committee,  that  is.  all 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  we  have  so  far  heard 
some  10  members  of  the  committee,  or 
thereabouts,  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  see  another  half  dozen  members 
of  the  committee  standing  on  their  feet 
who  will  be  entitled  to  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
this  point  we  are  only  getting  one  part 
of  the  debate.  I  would  voice  an  objection 
unless  we  get  some  semblance  of  fair- 
ness with  respect  to  the  other  side  of  this 
very,  very  controversial  question. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  close  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  by  6: 30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  want  to  object,  but  I 
want  to  state  a  few  things. 

Very,  very  frankly,  we  have  been  hear- 
ing a  lot  of  extraneous  matter. 

I  intend  to  object  xmless  we  can  get 
some  imderstanding.  Tills  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter,  and  one  that  deserves  more 
than  the  kind  of  debate  that  we  have 
been  having  with  all  on  one  side  of  the 
issue.  I  have  been  on  my  feet  at  least  five 
or  six  times,  not  only  on  this  bill,  but  in 
other  pieces  of  legislation,  and  during 
that  time  we  always  get  Into  the  same 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  moment  that 
any  kind  of  limitation  on  time  is  a  clear- 
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cut  condemnation  of  the  procedure  we 
follow  in  that  on  such  serious  subjects  as 
this  we  reserve  99  percent  of  the  time 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
very  little  time  for  the  opposition  that 
usually  comes  from  nonmembers  of  the 
committee,  and  they  cannot  get  the  floor. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  how 
they  do  it — I  will  get  5  minutes  to  speak 
on   this,   or  I  will   continue  objecting 
until  tomorrow  morning. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  are  always  difficult  to 
deal  with  as  a  Congress,  or  as  a  legisla- 
tive body,  but  there  just  simply  is  not 
any  way  to  deal  with  specific  actions  that 
have  to  be  done  by  corporations  and 
others,  and  by  our  Government,  by  such 
legislation.  We  just  simply  cannot  do  it 
in  such  detail,  in  my  opinion,  so  as  to  tie 
It  down  as  much  as  is  being  attempted 
here. 

In  the  last  Russian  wheat  sale,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  we 
made  the  mistake  in  that  sale  of  having 
three  of  the  major  companies  each  buy- 
ing grain  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
saymg  they  did  not  know  the  other  was 
doing  so  also.  It  got  to  where  the  Rus- 
sian Government  in  effect  had  gotten 
control  of  just  about  all  of  the  surplus 
grain  that  was  available  in  the  world. 

In  that  transaction  we  agreed  that  the 
Russians  had  3  years  in  which  to  take 
the  grain,  yet  we  forgot  to  provide  that 
they  had  to  spread  their  purchase  over 
3  years. 

Insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, that  Is  where  most  of  the  dislocation 
came  from. 

I  might  say  that  I  went  to  Russia  in 
1956,  and  I  rode  on  the  railroads,  and 
tried  to  talk  to  the  small  people,  so  as  to 
get  the  true  story,  because  I  believed  I 
had  not  been  told  the  true  story. 

But  on  that  same  visit.  I  found  out  in 
Holland  they  were  asking  us  to  please 
quit  making  them  sign  something  that 
would  swear  they  were  not  shipping  it 
out  to  another  country,  transferring  it 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  knew  that 
they  were,  and  everybody  knew  that  they 
were.  ' 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Members 
right  at  this  moment,  as  far  as  the  Rus- 
sians are  concerned,  that  if  they  wanted 
to  go  throueh  the  Arab  countries  or 
through  Holland,  or  some  other  country 
to  handle  this,  who  would  they  then  feel 
an  obligation  to? 

When  we  try  to  outdo  each  other,  that 
is  one  thing,  but  one  does  not  hear  much 
about  fighting  between  countries  who 
trade  with  each  other. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  this 
place  and  at  this  time,  to  do  what  the 
amendment  suggests  is  a  slap  in  the  face 
of  the  Russians,  especiallv  when  the 
newspapers  carry  the  stores  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  few  days.  They  say 
that  the  Russians  need  something,  and 
here  is  a  country  that  has  far  In  excess 
of  its  own  needs,  and  then,  before  the 
Russians  even  make  an  offer,  we  come 
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out  flatly  and  say  that  we  will  not  do 
anything  unless  it  is  under  really  harsh 
terms. 

Is  that  any  way  to  make  peace?  Is 
that  any  way  to  work  out  these  adjust- 
ments at  a  time  when  the  Members' 
President  and  mine  and  the  State  De- 
partment are  trying  every  way  in  the 
world  to  ease  the  tensions  in  the  world — 
to  go  out  of  our  way  to  slap  their  face 
and  say  not  only  are  they  going  to  pay 
us  cash  but  they  are  going  to  have  to  get 
around  all  of  these  normal  trade  trans- 
actions, such  as  30  days  and  all  that  type 
of  thing? 

May  I  say  at  this  time  that  I  do  not 
know  that  a  single  bushel  of  wheat 
should  be  sold  on  credit  to  Russia.  I  do 
not  know  it,  and  I  do  not  hear  it  advo- 
cated. But  I  think  it  is  the  most  foolish 
thing  for  us  to  say  in  advance  that  we 
would  not  and  make  everybody  angry 
when  maybe  we  might  find  out  later  that 
we  wished  we  had  sold  to  them.  What  if 
they  were  to  come  in  and  agree  on  all 
of  the  things  we  were  to  propose — and 
that  stretches  it  pretty  far.  I  am  just 
saying  it  is  so  unsound  to  tie  their  hands 
in  advance. 

May  I  say  one  thing  further.  Our  com- 
mittee tried  to  anticipate  this  kind  of 
problem,  and  if  the  Members  will  look  at 
pages  76  and  77,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided a  sales  manager  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  We  give  him  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  set  up  a  staff  to  keep  up 
with  trade  transactions  throughout  the 
world  so  that  what  happened  in  the  other 
case  cannot  happen  without  our  knowing 
about  it.  But  we  do  not  try  to  tell  him 
how  to  handle  every  specific  transaction 
that  comes  up.  We  set  up  the  mechanics 
to  keep  the  American  people  informed  so 
that  we  can  act  with  our  eyes  open.  But 
let  us  not  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
in  a  competitive  race  and  tried  every  way 
in  the  world  to  bring  about  peace  and 
then  give  up  the  very  best  weapon  we 
have.  We  have  a  better  appeal  by  going 
to  the  Russian  people  with  food  in  our 
hands,  willing  to  deal  with  them. 

On  the  matter  of  whether  we  should 
extend  credit,  let  that  be  decided  when 
the  time  comes.  Let  us  not  say  "no"  in 
advance  of  the  offer.  I  can  only  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  down  this  amendment, 
keep  it  open,  and  let  the  executive  branch 
decide  these  things  with  us,  knowing 
what  is  going  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  . 

I  can  make  my  remarks  very  brief 
I  would  just  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  a  quotation  from  the  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  speech  before  the  AFL-CIO 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  the  con- 
cluding couple  of  paragraphs  printed  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  where  Mr 
Solzhenitsyn  said : 

Whenever  you  help  the  persons  being  per- 
secuted In  the  Soviet  Union,  you're  not  only 
displaying  magnanimity  and  nobUity,  you  are 
defending  not  only  them  but  you're  defend- 
ing yourselves  as  well.  You're  defending  your 
own  future. 
So  let  ua  try  to  see  how  far  we  can  go  to 


stop  this  senseless  process  of  endless  con 
cessions  to  aggressors,  these  clever  legal  areu" 
ments  for  why  w©  should  make  one  cSn" 
cession  after  another  and  give  up  more  and 
more  and  more.  " 

If  we  can  at  least  slow  down  the  process  of 
concessions.  If  not  stop  It  altogether  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  process  of  liberation 
to  continue  In  the  Communist  countries 
ultimately  these  two  processes  will  combin<^ 
and  yield  us  our  future. 

On  our  small  planet,  there  are  no  loneer 
any  internal  affairs.  The  Communist  leadira 
say:  "Don't  Interfere  In  our  Internal  affairs 
Let  us  strangle  our  citizens  In  quiet  and 
peace."  " 

But  I  tell  you:  Interfere  more  and  more 
interfere  as  much  as  you  can.  We  beg  vou  %k 
come  and  Interfere.  s  .v   u  m, 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  come  here 
talking  about  war  and  peace.  I  come 
here  talking  about  simple  facts  con- 
tamed  in  the  Record  of  this  Congress 
of  February  1972.  I  placed  into  the  Rec- 
ord exactly  the  terms  on  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  agreed  to  deal  with  the  United 
States  in  international  trade  Very 
simply,  they  said  barter.  Very  simply 
they  said  under  no  circumstances  would 
they  deal  with  us  unless  they  got  the 
same  treatment  on  credits,  the  same 
trade  as  the  favored  nations,  as  the  na- 
tions we  had  been  dealing  with  peace- 
fully  over  many,  many  years.  And  we 
capitulated.  We  tried  to  handle  it  and 
are  still  trying  to. 

We  never  will,  because  the  Soviets 
make  new  demands  as  soon  as  we  have 
met  the  old  ones. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  this.  What  we 
are  doing  here  today  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  detente.  It  will  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  peace  In  the  world 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
That  die  has  been  cast  long  ago,  and 
eventually  it  will  come  to  pass  as  it  has 
already  been  laid  out  in  the  blueprints 
When  it  comes,  what  have  we  got  to  play 

Can  we  recall  to  the  Soviets  how  we 
led  them  wheat  when  they  were  hungrv' 
No.  That  will  not  do. 

Do  we  really  think  this  wheat  deal  will 
create  peace?  Do  we  really  beheve  that 
International  free  trade  makes  peace? 
No,  it  will  not. 

Both  questions  are  answered  by  Pearl 
Harbor.  Our  oil  and  scrap  Iron  and  steel 
came  back  from  Japan. 

It  came  with  death  and  destruction 
and  a  war  from  which  we  still  feel  the 
pain.  Do  we  have  an  armed  people  that 
have  at  least  been  trained?  No  Do  we 
have  a  nation  to  defend?  Do  we  have  a 
democracy?  At  lea^t  we  did  have  until 
a  few  years  ago  in  my  opinion.  Are  we  the 
kind  Of  nation  that  does  not  always  bow 
down  at  the  heel  of  a  tyrant? 

Yet  what  are  we  saying  today?  Are  we 
saying  that  In  the  Russian  deal  with 
wheat  there  Is  a  question  of  peace  and 
war?  How  far  can  our  demented  minds 
go?  How  bad  can  we  get?  What  is  hap- 
pening to  us  as  a  people?  We  have  been 
told  these  amendments  are  bad  for  the 
country.  It  Is  against  our  own  Interest. 
Someone  answer  me,  why  after  voting 
for  all  these  best  interest  bills,  we  are  so 
broke. 

Let  me  teU  the  Members  something. 
If   they   were   In   this   position   would 
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they  be  as  liberal  as  we  have  been,  as 
liberal  as  we  are  now?  When  we  foolishly 
put  the  embargo  on  chrome,  they  raised 
the  price  of  their  chrome  100  percent. 
Eight  now  an  embargo  is  threatened 
again  and  they  have  raised  chrome  an- 
other 50  percent.  And  chrome  to  our 
industry  is  like  bread  to  the  bellies  of 
their  people. 

Have  they  ever  given  us  any  quarter? 
Or  have  they  given  us  any  time  of  day 
they  can  sit  down  and  talk  to  us  and  say 
they  want  to  deal  in  peace  and  they  want 
to  have  a  friendly  relationship?  Only 
when  they  are  in  need  do  we  hear  them 
talk  about  this  great  friendship  between 
us. 

I  have  been  suckling  at  the  teat  of  a 
hatred,  in  the  same  way  most  Ameri- 
cans have,  for  over  40  years,  for  the 
Communist  leaders.  Now  all  of  a  sud- 
den in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  embrace  them  and  forget  all  the 
past  and  not  keep  our  guard  up.  We 
ought  to  say  in  this  amendment  that  if 
we  put  an  amendment  on  this  bill,  we 
ought  to  provide  that  any  increase  in 
the  price  of  bread  to  our  American  peo- 
ple will  be  added  to  the  price  of  their 
wheat  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment funds  and  not  the  workers  with 
families  earning  the  minimum  wage  or 
less  that  cost  of  living. 

A  lot  of  people  do  not  miderstand  in- 
ternationalism. My  people  do  not  under- 
stand all  about  international  affairs. 
They  understand  one  thing.  They  under- 
stand there  are  between  12  million  and 
16  million  of  them  walking  the  streets 
all  over  the  United  States  today  jobless. 
They  understand  eveiy  ship  that  comes 
to  the  United  States  is  loaded  to  the 
gunnels  while  it  is  floating  high  in  the 
water  when  it  leaves  the  United  States 
empty.  They  understand  what  is  going 
on.  They  understand  that  the  deals  are 
not  made  through  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sioner or  through  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment which  is  supposed  to  look  after 
the  internal  and  external  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  They  may  not  understand 
negotiations  in  the  State  Department, 
but  if  the  price  of  bread  goes  up  5  cents, 
regardless  of  whether  only  5  cents  worth 
of  the  grain  is  in  the  loaf,  they  imder- 
stand  that.  Remember,  once  the  grain 
leaves  the  farm  it  is  multiplied  in  cost 
seven  times  through  floating  through  the 
process,  through  the  national  business 
cycle.  We  all  know  that  a  dollar  of  grain 
to  the  farmer  becomes  $7  when  it  ends 
up  at  the  end  of  the  line.  So  that  is  35 
cents  for  a  nickel's  worth  of  grain  in 
the  bread.  It  is  the  same  with  steel.  A 
dollar's  worth  of  steel  comes  back  to  the 
consumer  in  an  automobile  or  other 
product^;  multiplied  through  the  business 
cycle  in  the  United  States  'Until  it  is 
worth  seven  or  more  times  that,  and  ul- 
timately the  consumer  has  to  pay  it. 

But  if  the  price  of  bread  goes  up,  I  say 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  they  can  ex- 
plain it  to  their  people.  I  will  not  have 
to.  I  know  better.  I  have  been  fooled  be- 
fore. I  have  been  there.  Members  are  not 
going  to  tell  their  people  we  have  done 
this  now,  because  those  countries  need 
wheat.  We  need  oil,  too.  Are  we  ready  to 
fight?  Are  we  ready  to  do  something?  Are 


we  ready  to  go  over  there  and  take  the 
oilfields?  No,  we  are  not.  We  are  going  to 
pay  them  the  price  they  want,  because 
they  have  it. 

I  say  to  the  Members  if  we  again  put 
the  embargo  on  chrome,  you  will  find 
the  Russians  have  such  real  friendly  sen- 
timental feelings,  they  will  increase  the 
price  of  chrome  by  100  or  200  percent 
within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half — un- 
less we  start  acting  for  our  country  first, 
last,  and  always.  I  will  be  glad  to  walk 
out  of  this  Congress  for  good. 

i  was  not  elected  to  sit  in  on  the  liqui- 
dation of  my  country. 

This  Congress  must  change  its  course 
on  trade,  but  having  bonds  for  public 
works,  subsidizing  every  Industry — 
business,  promotion  and  building  build- 
ings for  more  and  more  bureaus  and  with 
more  and  more  millions  of  public  workers 
protected  by  civil  service  with  guaranteed 
annual  and  semiannual  increments  in 
salaries. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  am  not  a 
very  good  cold  warrior  and  I  do  not  even 
own  a  saber.  There  has  bsen  a  very  good 
theoretical  debate  going  on  about 
whether  we  should  abate  the  cold  war  or 
heat  it  up.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  says  we  should  not 
subsidize  any  grain  deals  or  other  com- 
modity deals  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
OPEC  countries.  As  far  as  the  OPEC 
area  is  concerned,  I  cannot  believe  this 
House  wants  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  no,  we  want  to  subsidize  sales  to 
the  OPEC  coimtrles. 

As  far  as  the  OPEC  countries  seeking 
to  obtain  credit  on  anything  they  pur- 
chase, why  should  they  seek  credit  when 
they  are  wallowing  in  petrodollars?  It 
boggles  the  mind. 

So  the  likelihood  of  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries seeking  any  credit  is  not  very  great. 
As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned, 
again  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  we  make  the  sale,  whether 
we  do  not  make  the  sale  or  how 
much  of  our  commodities  are  in  surplus 
or  even  if  the  sale  should  be  on  credit, 
because  they  probably  can  get  private 
credit  arrangements.  They  have  enough 
gold  to  buy  dollars  to  do  so.  They  can 
obtain  the  credit.  It  simply  says  they 
cannot  get  subsidized  credit  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  hardest  prob- 
lem we  have  to  face  if  this  grain  deal 
goes  through  and  it  leads  to  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  is  to  ex- 
plain what  we  did  about  it.  I  do  not  want 
to  set  up  obstacles  to  the  sale.  I  do  not 
want  to  set  up  trade  barriers  that  make 
it  impossible  to  trade,  but  I  hope  we  do 
not  go  through  what  we  did  in  1972 
when  people  were  asking  why  are  we 
paying  more  for  bread  and  meat  when 
the  Russians  are  buying  wheat  at  a  sub- 
sidised rate? 

We  heard  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington say  one  of  the  reasons  the  Rus- 
sians need  the  sale  is  for  feedgrains.  Our 
meat  prices  went  up  30  percent  last  year 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
to  my  people  that  we  sold  the  grain  to 
the  Russians  on  a  subsidized  arrange- 


ment and  that  is  the  reason  our  people 
are  paying  more  for  meat. 

At  least  we  ought  to  ask  the  Russians 
and  OPEC  to  compete  on  the  same  basis 
that  the  consumer  who  buys  her  bread 
on  an  unsubsidized  basis  and  her  meat 
on  an  unsubsidized  basis  has  to  pay  for 
her  prices. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does;  it 
does  not  aid  or  denigrate  the  cold  war. 
It  does  not  diminish  or  increase  the  mis- 
siles they  have  pointed  at  us  or  we  have 
pointed  at  them.  All  it  says  is  that  none 
of  the  appropriations  in  the  bill  shall  be 
used  to  subsidize  Russia  or  the  OPEC 
countries. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  point  out,  the  amendment  does  more 
than  that.  It  says: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  administer,  extend, 
grant,  or  provide  ci  edits,  subsidies,  guaran- 
tees, or  other  aid,  including  credit  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  the  So- 
viet Union  for  purchases  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  gentleman  is  just  not 
correct.  He  reads  better  than  that,  I 
know.  It  says  "shall  be  used  to  adminis- 
ter credits,  subsidies,  guarantees,  or 
other  aid."  It  does  not  say  anything 
about  administering  the  grain  inspec- 
tion program.  It  does  not  say  anything 
about  those  programs  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  farmers  or  OSHA  or  anything 
else.  It  talks  about  subsidizing  the  wheat 
deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
goes  far  beyond  the  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  colloquy.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  it  very  well.  We  had  better  under- 
stand what  we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
increase  in  prices  in  the  whole  food  line. 
It  is  fundamental.  I  am  getting  tired  of 
grass-fed  beef.  I  wish  we  could  go  back 
to  grain.  If  grain  in  this  volume  is  go- 
ing to  be  shipped  abroad,  it  guarantees 
grass-fed  beef  for  the  American  people. 
It  guarantees  higher  prices  all  along  the 
whole  food  line. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
in  conclusion,  some  of  the  Members  have 
voted  against  subsidized  housing  on  this 
floor  recently.  I  do  not  know  why  it  Is 
bad  business  to  subsidize  interest  rates 
for  Americans  to  buy  houses,  but  it  is 
good  business  to  subsidize  interest  rates 
for  the  Russians  to  buy  wheat. 

MOTION    OFFEKED    BY    MR.    WHnTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  three-quarters  of  a  min- 
ute each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  that 
the  practice  of  Members  having  a  straw- 
man  stand  up  and  yielding  time  ought 
to  stop.  I  am  going  to  object  to  all  such 
requests. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Long  amendment  and  the 
Weaver  amendment.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  language  would  have  ap- 
plied to  every  developed  nation. 

The  proposed  Soviet  wheat  sale  is  the 
sale  for  commodity  in  a  volume  which 
will  threaten  the  American  consumer  It 
will  raise  the  price  of  bread,  of  vegetable 
oils,  of  meat.  It  will  mean  lower  grade 
meat  for  Americans  at  higher  prices.  It 
will  mean  substantially  higher  prices 
along  the  whole  food  chain. 

We  do  not  prohibit  export  sales  Per- 
haps we  should  when  they  are  of  a  di- 
mension to  threaten  domestic  suppUes 
and  insure  upward  pressure  on  consumer 
prices  which  are  now  at  untolerable  lev- 
els. It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  American 
taxpayer  to  make  him  assume  the  cost  of 
subsidizing  an  export  sale  which  is  al- 
most certain  to  fuel  the  inflationary  im- 
pact on  the  entire  food  chains 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendments.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  time  several  years  ago,  when  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  this  very  same 
bill,  at  the  time  Nasser  was  living  and 
President  Johnson  was  President.  Nasser 
was  at  that  time  telling  us  to  "go  drink 
from  the  sea." 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
Public  Law  480,  sales  of  grain  to  Egypt 

We  had  a  unanimous  vote  on  our  Re- 
publican side  and  70  votes  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  In  support  of  my  amendment 
When  It  came  back  from  the  Senate  I 
offered  a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees 
and  by  that  time  President  Johnson 
changed  40  votes  on  the  other  side  simply 
because  he  felt  it  was  an  inhibition  on 
his  ability  to  negotiate  at  that  time  The 
situation  was  much  less  critical  than  it 
is  today. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Stratton)  made  a  very  important  point 
earlier  today.  I  certainly  urge  a  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon.  I  also  want  to  compUment 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr 
Foley),  who  echoed  my  sentiments  so 
weU  during  his  earlier  remarks. 

The  debate  on  these  amendments  has 
been  a  very  good  one  from  the  standpoint 
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of  clearing  up  so  many  false  statements 
that  have  been  made  ever  since  the  first 
big  Russian  wheat  sale. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  so  accurately  de- 
tailed here  should  dispel  the  apprehen- 
sion of  those  who  heretofore  were  not 
apprised  of  the  true  facts. 

I  simply  want  to  make  one  more  point 
with  respect  to  that  earlier  sale  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed at  that  time — and  I  would  repeat 
it — at  that  time. 

We  had  surpluses  in  storage  costing 
us  $350  to  $400  million  a  year.  We  were 
actually  paying  farmers  $3.5  billion  not 
to  grow  crops.  And  furthermore  the  Con- 
gress in  its  desire  to  expand  exports 
legislated  an  export  subsidy  to  encourage 
more  exports. 

There  were  many  more  factors  than 
this  one  big  sale  affecting  the  rise  in  food 
prices  following  the  transaction:  Labor 
cost  increases  and  the  rising  costs  of 
everything  going  into  overhead,  trans- 
portation, energy,  and  what  have  you. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Crane). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess 
that  because  of  the  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East  I  have  some  reservations 
in  my  mind  about  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  OPEC  countries,  but  there  is  no 
such  problem  I  am  confronted  with,  with 
respect  to  cutting  off  any  funds  in  this 
bill  to  administer  credits,  subsidies,  or 
guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
not  talking  about  discontinuing  a  mar- 
ket. There  would  surely  continue  to  be  a 
market  throughout  the  world,  and  even 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  this  most  precious 
commodity  of  grain  which  we  raise  here 
in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  the  Long  of  Maryland 
amendment  does  anything  significantly 
to  impair  that.  I  do  think  it  puts  the  So- 
viet Union  in  a  position  of  having  to  en- 
gage in  a  free  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  several  very  interesting 
points  brought  up  in  debate.  First  of  all, 
that  somehow  or  other  this  wheat  deal 
is  a  part  of  working  for  peace.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  need  the  three-fourths  of 
a  minute  that  I  have  been  alloted  to  put 
on  the  record  the  peaceful  gestures  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made.  It  looks  to  me 
that  it  is  pretty  much  one-sided.  The  only 
other  point  I  would  make  is  that  it  seems 
rather  obvious  that  once  in  a  while,  just 
once  in  a  while,  the  United  States  should 
take  advantage  of  a  superior  bargaining 
position.  We  have  one  here,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  giving  it  away.  I  certainly 
support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr 

ROUSSELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  we  did  limit  the  time  at  this 
juncture,  because  I  did  want  to  discuss 
several  aspects  of  the  legislation  that  I 
think  are  important. 

First,  on  the  basis  of  extensive  Senate 
hearings  as  a  result  of  the  last  Russian 
wheat  deal,  the  Senate  committee  proved 


that  the  wheat  transaction  greatly  in- 
creased the  cost  to  the  American  con- 
sumer  of  many  items,  not  just  bread. 

Second,  that  there  was  a  great  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  to  which  many  Amer- 
icans seriously  objected. 

Third,  that  there  was  a  great  addi- 
tional cost  that  was  borne  by  the  whole 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Long 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  the  previous 
bad  experience  of  our  Government,  i 
tiilnk  we  should  have  learned  by  that 
experience.  There  were  extensive  hear- 
ings by  both  the  Senate  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  it  cost  the 
American  people  a  tremendous  price.  Let 
me  now  review  the  detrimental  aspects 
of  the  previous  Russian  wheat  transac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  various  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  and  Senate  hear- 
ing conducted  in  1974. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment. 
The  Costs  of  the  Soviet  Grain  "Deal" 
The  huge  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
resulted  in  a  wide  variety  of  costs  which 
can  be  classified  Into  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

1 .  Costs  to  the  Consumers 

2.  Cost  to  the  Taxpayers 

3.  Costs  to  the  Economy  as  a  Whole 

4.  Political  Costs  to  the  United  States 

5.  Costs  to  the  Free  Economies 

COSTS  TO  THE  CONSUMERS 

According  to  the  figures  supplied  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  Elmer  B.  Staats,  the 
massive  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  raised 
domestic  prices  of  wheat  from  about  $1.63  per 
bushel  In  July  of  1972,  to  $2.49  a  bushel  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  CBS  news  has 
computed  the  total  cost  to  the  American 
consumers  for  the  9-month  period  starting 
July  1972,  and  according  to  these  figures,  the 
total  costs  to  the  consumer  for  the  pur- 
chase of  bread  and  other  flour-based  prod- 
ucts as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  wheat  deal,  will 
be  at  least  $300  million,  and  that  Is  a  con- 
servative estimate.  As  far  as  beef  and  poit 
(and  beef  and  pork-based  products)  are  con- 
cerned, the  additional  costs  the  American 
consumers  will  have  to  absorb  during  the 
same  9 -month  period  Is  $1.2  billion  In  or- 
der to  eat  the  amount  of  meat  that  he  has 
been  consuming.  However,  the  actual  in- 
crease  in  food  prices  Imperatively  adds  an 
additional  12  percent  to  the  combined  fleure 
of  $1.5  billion. 

The  cost  of  feed  grain  plays  a  large  role 
In  determining  the  price  of  poultry,  eggs, 
and  dairy  products.  The  Increase  In  those 
prices  vary  from  12  to  25  percent,  and  that 
adds — for  the  O-month  period — an  additional 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  about  $800  million. 

COSTS   TO    THE   TAXPATEES 

The  direct  subsidy  for  the  Soviet  grain 
deal,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payers, exceeded  $300  million.  The  subsidy 
for  the  transportation  of  grain,  so  far,  has 
amounted  to  over  $400  million.  This  figure 
coincides  with  figure,  estimated  by  CBS- 
News. 

COSTS  TO  THE  ECONOMY  AS  A  WHOLE 

These  are  the  most  difficult  to  estimate 
because  they  reflect  a  variety  of  costs  and 
factors  which  are  extremely  Intricate  in  na- 
ture. Some  of  them,  such  as  market  dis- 
tortions, transportation  tie-ups,  and  loss  of 
good  wUl  with  established  customers  for 
agricultural  products  (for  Instance,  Japan) 
are  almost  impossible  to  measure. 

The  grain  deal  has  been  financed  with  a 
credit  of  $750  million  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  at  6V4  %  interest. 
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repayable  In  three  years.  The  interest  rate 
Is  lower  than  what  It  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  borrow  In  the  market  place.  By  contrast, 
the  Treasury  Is  paying  61/2%  and  6%%  on 
recent  market  borrowings. 

The  freight  rates  on  the  railroads  In- 
creased by  about  10%  and.  In  addition,  the 
economy  experienced  the  most  acute  rail- 
road car  shortage  In  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican railroads.  This  shortage  In  the  Mid- 
west resulted  In  the  shortage  of  some  rail 
carried  products,  such  as  fuel  oil.  The  over- 
burdening of  the  transportation  system  with 
transportation  of  grain  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
resulted  In  delayed  deliveries  of  numerous 
Industrial  products  from  steel  and  machin- 
ery to  various  component  parts  for  a  variety 
of  industrial  commodities. 

Another  cost  to  the  economy  resulting 
from  the  Soviet  grain  deal  Is  the  increased 
price  of  agricultural  machinery.  The  In- 
crease has  been  reported  to  be  about  10 
percent. 

National  and  Independent  bakers  are 
complaining  because  wheat  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  have  resulted  In  a  price 
surge  at  home.  The  price  surge  at  home 
resulted  In  the  Increase  of  the  price  of  fiour 
the  bakers  buy.  This  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  bankruptcies  among  the  Inde- 
pendent bakers  which,  so  far,  have  cost  ten 
thousand  people  their  Jobs.  For  example,  the 
added  annual  cost  of  one  particular  enter- 
prise— American  bakeries — Is  estimated  at 
$9.2  mUllon  over  the  12-month  period  start- 
ing August  1972. 

For  the  farmers,  the  cost  of  the  Soviet 
grain  "deal"  was  at  least  $120  million  by 
September  1972 — both  because  they  sold 
wheat  too  early  (spring  of  1972  which  Is 
usual)  to  benefit  from  higher  prices  and, 
more  importantly,  because  the  higher  prices 
cut  the  subsidy  available  to  many  South- 
western farmers. 

If  we  sum  up  the  cost  of  the  Soviet  grain 
deal  to  the  American  public,  then  we  reach 
a  sum  which  for  the  9-month  period  exceeds 
$3.2  billion. 

POLITICAL  COSTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  lack  of  any  political  trade-offs  In  re- 
gard to  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  clearly 
defined  as  a  political  cost. 

The  fight  against  Inflation  failed  primar- 
ily because  of  Increases  In  food  prices  which 
are  directly  associated  with  the  Soviet  grain 
deal.  While  the  Increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  about 
b'-r.  the  Increase  In  food  averaged  (for  the 
same  period)  some  25'7c.  This  Is  a  clear 
Indication  that  the  fight  against  Inflation 
might  have  been  completely  successful  had 
It  not  been  for  the  Soviet  grain  deal.  The 
Increase  in  food  prices  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  Inflation  hysteria  around 
the  Congress  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  consequences  of  it  for  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  economy  are  not 
difficult  to  foresee:  Distorted  markets;  large 
economy  fluctuations;  and  all  this  due  to 
Irrational  behavior  on  both  the  supply  and 
demand  side. 

COSTS  TO  THE  FREE   ECONOMIES 

The  cost  to  the  free  economies  primarily 
take  the  form  of  distortion  effects  on  the 
market  forces,  both  within  the  financial 
market  and  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  financial  markets,  the  market  Inter- 
est rate  is  suppressed  by  Soviet  absolute  de- 
mand monopoly  and  ability  to  use  political 
power  for  the  purpose  of  coercion.  In  agri- 
cultural markets,  strongly  fluctuating  and 
sudden  exaggerated  demands  for  the  grain 
stuff,  and  playing  competitors  on  the  supply 
side  against  each  other,  resulted  In  tremen- 
dous distortions  on  prices  and  supply.  And 
both  elements,  distortions  In  financial  and 
agricultural  markets,  are  responsible  for 
highly  negative  Influence  on  the  World 
economy. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  an 
estimated  production  this  year  of  2.1 
billion  bushels  of  wheat.  We  only  use  600 
million  bushels  for  both  food  and  feed. 
That  leaves  1 V2  billion  bushels.  If  we  do 
not  make  this  sale,  the  price  of  our  sales 
In  export  will  probably  be  a  dollar  or  $2 
lower  per  bushel.  Since  when  should  we 
not  be  concerned  about  how  much  we 
get  out  of  products  we  sell  on  the  inter- 
national market?  What  we  are  talking 
about  is,  for  once,  being  able  to  get  value 
from  our  wheat  in  the  world's  wheat  mar- 
ket. 

This  amendment  would  in  effect  even 
prohibit  sales  to  Russia  on  normal  cash 
terms  which  involve  using  guarantees.  I 
urge  a  vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois      (Mr. 

FiNDLEV)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  They  go 
much  too  far.  At  stake  here  is  something 
well  beyond  the  possibility  of  subsidy  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  something  that  I  think 
all  of  us  oppose.  This  would  tie  the  hands 
of  our  Government,  make  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  our  Government  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  might  like 
a  different  world,  but  we  have  to  face 
reality,  and  the  reality  is  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  do  business  with  a  state-trading 
society  like  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  to 
have  the  ability  to  extend  short-term 
credit,  and  that  would  be  impaired  if 
these  amendments  are  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
opposed  to  cutting  off  the  so-called  cred- 
it authorities  only  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, not  for  industrial  products,  only  for 
one  group  of  countries.  The  worst  thing 
you  could  possibly  do  with  OPEC  is  to 
create  some  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  non-OPEC  countries  and  the 
Arab  OPEC  countries,  which  is  what  we 
did  with  some  of  the  problems  on  the 
trade  bill.  I  hope  we  do  not  repeat  that. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  go- 
ing to  finance  this  sale  with  CCC  credits. 
But  if  they  did,  they  are  now  bearing  the 
higher  primary  rate  of  interest  of  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government.  TTila 
amendment  will  not  prevent  a  sale.  It 
may  make  the  sale  a  little  more  difficult. 
I  know  it  is  a  good  thing  to  go  home  with, 
but  it  is  not  good  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  again 
that  there  is  no  subsidy  in  this  bill  for 
sales  to  Russia.  This  is  a  method  of  fa- 
cilitating sales.  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Russians ;  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

We  need  these  overseas  earnings.  Two 
out  of  three  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  we 
have  must  be  sold  overseas.  Because  of  a 
"Mickey-Mouse"  amendment  such  as 
this,  Canadian  wheat  sells  for  50  cents 
higher  than  our  wheat  does. 


If  we  do  not  have  broadened  produc- 
tion for  exports,  we  are  going  to  have 
higher  costs  for  consumers.  If  Members 
vote  for  this  amendment,  they  are  voting 
for  higher  costs  to  the  American  house- 
wife and  lower  prices  to  the  farmers  and 
all  that  entails. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  good  gov- 
ernment, as  has  been  pointed  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rus- 
sians have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  grain 
crop.  Their  com  crop  is  maybe  entirely 
burned  out.  We  have  the  only  grain  sur- 
plus in  the  world  that  can  meet  a  pur- 
chase of  the  magnitude  the  Russian 
losses  may  require.  We  are  the  only  place 
they  can  go  for  grain. 

I  want  to  raise  prices  for  our  farmers. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  us  sellout  another 
grain  crop  cheap  to  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment will  keep  the  Government  on  its 
toes  and  forestall  another  raid  on  our 
food  supply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  when  he  said  we  should 
have  a  hardheaded  policy  of  selling  our 
grain  and  getting  paid  for  it.  That  is  all  I 
want  to  do — make  sure  we  get  paid  for 
it.  We  have  lOU's  piled  a  mile  high.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  get  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head. 

Karl  Marx  said  over  a  century  ago  as 
follows : 

If  capitalism  were  told  that  it  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  it  would  submit  a 
contract  to  supply  the  rope. 

In  these  100  years  there  has  been  a 
change,  and  we  are  seeing  a  change  right 
here  today.  The  (jovemment  would  now 
subsidize  the  contract,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments.  I  believe 
the  amendments  would  not  redound  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
I  concede  to  others  the  right  to  express 
their  own  views  in  regard  to  this  very 
important  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)   to  close  debate. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
view  the  matter  here,  it  is  not  whether  we 
extend  credit  or  whether  we  do  not.  It 
is  whether  the  Congress,  in  advance  of 
an  offer,  declares  that  we  will  not  deal 
with  certain  countries  on  the  same  basis 
that  we  deal  with  other  countries.  I  think 
It  is  a  mistake  for  a  legislative  body  to 
take  that  position. 

I  point  out  again,  in  the  committee's 
report  we  set  up  a  sales  manager  to 
handle  these  matters  and  keep  the  Con- 
gress informed.  I  think  we  should  deal 
with  these  matters  as  they  arise.  It  is 
a  mistake,  in  my  judgment,  to  agree  to 
these  amendments  at  this  time  and 
thereby  to  tie  our  hands  in  advance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CRANE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chakman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crane:  On  page 
68.  after  Une  6,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  612.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  assistance 
to  India. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  and  straightforward  amendment, 
one  which  I  think  deals  with  some  of  the 
objections  raised  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  in  response  to  the  amendment  in- 
troduced earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

It  requires  no  action,  simply  a 
straight-out  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions by  this  body. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  think  that  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  it  only  deals 
with  this  one  year  that  we  are  talking 
about.  It  is  a  1-year  limitation,  after 
which  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  back  and  reevaluate  the  desirability 
of  extending  the  programs  contained  in 
this  bill. 

Second.  I  think  that  if  we  look  back 
at  the  misallocation  of  scarce  resources, 
both  domestic  resources  in  India  plus 
the  resources  that  the  American  tax- 
payers have  so  generously  provided  to 
that  country  when  they  made  the  de- 
termination to  build  a  nuclear  capacity, 
clearly,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  re- 
evaluate the  whole  question  of  aid  to 
India. 

I  think,  finally,  that  Mrs.  Ghandi's 
totahtarian  oppression  most  recently, 
horrifying  the  entire  free  world,  and 
through  her  arbitrary  destruction  of 
free  institutions,  democratic  govern- 
ment, the  political  Imprisonments,  the 
denial  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, freedom  of  the  press,  and  so 
forth,  wan-ants  this  kind  of  action  at 
this  time. 

I  indicated  to  the  Members  earlier  the 
quotation  from  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  with 
respect  to  helping  people  living  under  a 
state  of  oppression  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  can  argue  that  the  sa.-ne  condition  pre- 
vails at  the  present  time  in  India,  and 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  follow 
that  wise  counsel  of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  is 
to  take  action  indicated  in  this  amend- 
ment for  the  year  in  question. 
amendment   offered   by    MR.   derwinski  to 

THE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CR.1NE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer  an  amendment  foThe  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crane:  After 
the  word  "India"  Insert  "provided  that  noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  grant- 
ing of  humanitarian  aid  in  the  event  of  any 
natural  disaster." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Crane)  would  seek  to  prohibit 
assistance  under  this  Act  to  India  for  the 
current,  that  is,  the  year  covered  by  this 
appropriation. 

All  I  would  provide  is  that  this  shall 
not  prohibit  the  granting  of  humanitar- 
ian aid  in  the  event  of  any  natural  dis- 
'aster,  regardless  of  any  differences  we 
might  have  with  the  Government  of 
India. 

These  days,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
jthis  is  a  disaster-prone  area,  being  sub- 
Oect  to  typhoons,  floods,  drought,  and 
so  forth.  The  American  people  have  al- 
ways provided  humanitarian  assistance, 
regardless  of  the  politics  of  the  country. 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  my  amendment. 

I  think  it  does  address  itself  to  an 
area  of  legitimate  concern  that  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  purpose  for  which  I  have 
introduced  my  amendment.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  objection  on 
my  part  to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  do  not 
have  much  to  say  on  one  side  of  the  issue 
or  the  other  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  programs 
dealing  with  India.  I  have  read  the  press 
releases  *'rom  some  of  our  own  people.  I 
have  read  the  news  stories. 

I  just  wish  to  caution  my  colleagues 
here  th'at  we.  as  a  legislative  body, 
should  not  start  picking  out  one  coun- 
ti-y  today  and  then  another  tomorrow. 
With  all  due  deference  to  all  of  us  here, 
we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  information 
about  these  international  relationships. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  vote 
these  amendments  down.  Let  us  have 
these  matters  handled  by  those  who  are 
expert  in  this  area.  That  Is  the  trouble 
with  the  amendment.  None  of  us,  neither 
my  colleagues  nor  I,  know  a  whole  lot 
about  what  is  Involved  In  this  situation. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  countries 
there  are  in  this  situation  in  the  world, 
but  tomorrow  somebody  will  add  three 
more  countries  and  the  next  day  another 
country. 

I  have  heard  all  the  debate,  but  I 
have  not  heard  sufficient  reason  to  sup- 
port this  action  against  India. 

Maybe  our  friends  know  something 
that  would  cause  us  to  take  such  an  ac- 
tion, but  if  so.  I  have  not  heard  them 
say  a  word. 

Mr.  H.\YS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  in  any- 


one's mind  that  it  would  be  a  very  nice 
feeling  to  be  able  to  vote  to  cut  off  aid  to 
India  as  long  as  Mrs.  Ghandi,  that  miser- 
able person,  is  running  that  country  as 
a  dictatorship.  I  do  not  hke  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  dictator.  In  fact,  if  the  Mem- 
bers want  to  know  it,  the  fact  is  I  do  not 
like  Mrs.  Ghandi,  period.  But  we  passed 
the  Vanik-Jackson  amendment  last  year, 
and  it  had  some  sentimental  value' 
Everybody  thought  it  would  help  the 
Jews  get  out  of  Russia.  Well,  what  hap- 
pened? Thirty  thousand  were  going  to 
get  out,  and  after  we  passed  the  Vanik- 
Jackson  amendment  the  Russians  just 
put  a  squeeze  on  it,  and  this  year  they 
will  let  out  6,000. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Members 
want  to  take  away  from  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  all  their  flexibility. 
I  hope  they  do  not  give  in  to  anything! 
I  hope  they  do  not  give  them  anything, 
but  there  may  be  some  kind  of  a  deal 
they  would  want  to  make,  or  there  may 
be  a  new  government  in  India,  hope- 
fully before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in 
that  event  we  would  be  just  writing  iii 
here  a  blanket  prohibition  of  doing  any 
business  with  anybody  who  may  substi- 
tute for  Mrs.  Ghandi.  I  think  the  only 
thing  we  are  doing  is  putting  a  tool  in 
Mrs.  Ghandi's  hands  to  go  back  to  the 
Indian  masses  and  strengthen  her  posi- 
tion. I  think  maybe  this  is  the  wrong 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  respect,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  State  of  India,  one  of  which  I 
alluded  to  in  my  remarks  dealing  with 
the  necessary  application  of  earlier  re- 
sources from  this  country  in  develoning 
a  nuclear  capacity,  and  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  sufficient  indictment  with 
regard  to  giving  them  further  aid. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
read  what  the  amendment  says: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  act 
shall  be  available  for  any  assistance  to  India. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment may  evolve  there;  this  simply  pro- 
hibits us  from  doing  business  with  them. 
I  think  it  would  be  oad  to  get  into  such 
a  position. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if 
there  is  any  question  as  to  the  time  limi- 
tation that  is  involved  here,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  limitation  of  a  year.  In 
the  event  there  were  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, which  I  do  not  anticipate  taking 
place  with  the  heavy  glove  of  Mrs. 
Ghandi,  but  in  the  event  that  occurred, 
we  could  face  that  matter  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  just  hate  to 
see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, change  his  mind  and  then  have  to 
wait  until  the  first  of  October  next  year 
to  correct  what  he  did  earlier. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  this  amendment  could 
affect  all  sales  imder  title  I  of  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Act  to  India.  If  we  are  at  the 
point  where  we  do  not  want  to  sell  grain 
abroad  because  we  disagree  with  the 
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form  of  government  the  purchaser  has, 
there  are  probably  very  few  governments 
that  we  could  do  business  with  in  the 
world. 

We  have  expanded  the  growth  of  our 
feed  grain  sales  to  the  point  where  we 
no  longer  subsidize  feed  grains.  If  we 
want  to  go  back  to  the  days  where  we 
limit  production  and  provide  farm  sub- 
sidies and  do  not  trade  abroad  then 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Title  I  is  a  very  important  program  in 
terms  of  international  relations  and  in 
terms  of  our  farm  economy.  Title  II  of 
the  food  for  peace  program  is  that  pro- 
gram which  relates  to  humanitarian  aid. 
We  are  doing  very  little  under  title  n. 
We  should  be  doing  more  to  aid  the 
starving.  But  title  I  is  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic well  being. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  pernicious  amendment,  and 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
ask  permission  to  address  one  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  would 
be  more  than  happy,  if  it  is  agreeable, 
to  revise  the  language  of  my  amendment 
by  asking  imanimous  consent  to  insert 
after  the  word  "to"  and  before  the  word 
"India,"  the  phrase,  "the  present  govern- 
ment of  India." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.    WHITTEN.    Otherwise   I   would 
nave  to  raise  a  point  of  order  which  I  am 
sure  would  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  (Mr.  Crane)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
W£LS  rci6ctGd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  (Mr.  Crane). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time 
to  apprise  the  House  of  the  actions 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  regard  to  this  bill  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  happen  to  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Department  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  which  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  aspects  of  Depart- 
ment operations.  Daily  we  hear  one  com- 
mittee complaining  of  another  commit- 
tee's going  into  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
other  legislative  committee.  I  understand 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


has  a  peculiar  special  place  that  works 
hi  conjunction  with  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, but  in  this  bill  there  is  a  count- 
less number  of  amendments  that  are 
purely  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Part  of  this  was  cured  by  the  subcom- 
mittee's going  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  ask  for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order. 
There  are  some  that  do  not  have  a 
waiver  of  points,  but  it  was  not  my  in- 
tent to  object  to  them  but  rather  to  bring 
this  out  on  the  floor  in  order  that  we 
might  apprize  the  House  of  the  actions 
of  the  committee.  I  do  not  know  the  rea- 
sons; therefore,  I  carmot  cast  any  blame 
in  any  way,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  it 
for  that  purpose.  Rather,  I  might  just  tell 
the  Members  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  had  been  having  some  very 
difficult  times  securing  cooperation  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  because 
we  do  not  have  the  annual  authorization 
process. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations come  either  from  the  Or- 
ganic Act  or  from  long-term  authoriza- 
tions, and  we  do  not  have  the  annual 
oversight.  We  are  trying  to  see  if  we  can- 
not get  that  in  order  to  have  some  co- 
operation between  the  Department  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Let  me  go  back.  We  tried  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  and  some  staff  in  the  com- 
mittee advised  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
ctUture  that  it  would  not  be  available  un- 
til sometime  late  Friday.  When  they  se- 
cured the  copy  of  the  bill  on  late  Friday, 
they  had  already  gone  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  had  secured  a  waiver 
on  the  points  of  order.  We  hoped  that  we 
could  cooperate  with  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  but  to  my  knowledge  I 
certainly  was  not  apprized  that  there 
was  one  major  piece  of  legislation  han- 
dled in  this  bill  with  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order.  But  I  was  not  apprized  of  it  and, 
to  my  knowledge,  neither  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  of  the 
subcommittee  would  cooperate  and  at 
least  advise  us  of  their  needs  if  legislation 
is  needed  in  order  that  we  might  judi- 
ciously work  on  the  problems  of  the  De- 
partment and  on  the  problems  of  the 

farmers.    

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  that  I  can  appreciate 
his  feeling,  but  I  want  to  tell  him  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

I  do  think  there  are  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, if  I  may  say  so,  for  our  seek- 
ing a  rule  on  this  bill. 

I  was  approached  by  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers advising  me  there  were  65  Mem- 
bers who  wanted  to  attend  the  space 
shot  tomorrow.  I  agreed  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  if  they  got 
our  bill  changed  so  we  could  have  the 
vote  today  or  carry  it  over  to  Wednes- 
day morning  it  would  be  fine  with  us. 


The  point  that  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee 
was  that  the  transition  period  funds 
for  the  domestic  food  programs  could 
be  obligated  prior  to  July  1,  1976,  if 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  of  law. 

I  will  tell  my  colleague  that  I  am 
awfully  sorry  .he  was  not  notified.  I  want 
to  say  further  that  since  1949,  since  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  handling  this 
bill,  except  during  the  2  years  when  I 
was  the  ranking  minority  member,  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  asked  for  a 
rule.  Since  from  1949  to  now,  I  have 
never  asked  for  a  rule,  I  believe  we  have 
a  pretty  good  and  long  record.  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  I  intend  to  co- 
operate fully  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  think  the  chair- 
man for  his  offer  of  cooperation.  I  know 
the  two  committees  can  work  together.  It 
is  unfortunate  it  came  up  in  this  manner. 
I  can  appreciate  the  gentleman's  need 
to  go  for  this  rule  and  I  do  hope  in  the 
future  we  can  work  and  cooperate  to- 
gether for  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
program  for  the  next  2  weeks.  Unless 
we  take  up  and  try  to  finish  the  select 
committee  bill  tonight  there  is  no  earth- 
ly way  that  we  can  finish  bills  that  must 
be  finished  before  the  recess  so  what  I 
am  trying  to  say  and  what  the  Chair  is 
trying'  to  say  and  the  leadership  is  try- 
ing to  inform  the  Members  is  that  we 
must  finish  these  bills. 

Tomorrow  is  a  light  day.  We  can  rest 
in  the  morning.  There  is  nothing  but 
a  vote  on  the  rule  and  general  debate 
tomorrow  afternoon,  so  if  we  do  not  do 
this  tonight  we  will  not  do  it  until  next 
week,  and  we  have  a  crowded  schedule 
next  week 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un- 
derstand that  the  reason  for  this  is 
because  many  of  the  Members  want  to 
go  down  and  see  the  blast-off?  I  got  a 
notice  that  tomorrow  morning  at  8:20  or 
something  like  that  we  can  all  see  it  on 
television  and  it  will  be  a  much  better 
view.  I  have  been  there  and  I  know 
there  is  a  much  better  view  on  tele- 
vision, so  I  am  not  going  down  there 
tomorrow. 

This  House  Ls  running  on  rather  thin 
ice  on  many  matters  and  if  we  have  legis- 
lation that  has  to  be  finished,  I  do  not 
think  because  one-third  or  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  the  House  finds  it  ex- 
pedient to  go  do  something  somewhere 
else,  that  the  House  should  not  operate. 
I  have  missed  many  votes  myself  when 
I  have  had  business  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  it  were  left  to  me, 
that  is  what  I  would  do.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me  whether  I 
see  the  moon  shot  or  space  shot  or  not. 
but  I  can  tell  the  Members  we  cannot  do 
this  tomorrow  because  we  are  going  to 
have  something  between  50  and  100 
Members  absent.  That  answers  it  for  me 
and  that  is  final  and  definite. 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man but  I  think  we  are  wasting  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  im- 
derstand  the  rule  that  has  been  pro- 
vided, it  would  allow  2  hours  of  debate. 
If  we  proceed  this  evening  as  the  Speak- 
er insists  and  if  we  could  have  some 
general  understanding  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  several  of  us. 
who  have  engagements  elsewhere,  could 
anticipate  there  would  not  be  a  vote 
before  a  certain  time  I  believe  that 
would  help. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  control  the  de- 
bate. The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  is  absolutely  no 
way  to  predict  the  way  the  debate  will 
go  on  this  matter,  or  on  the  rule.  We  will 
have  to  take  It  up  and  take  it  the  way 
it  comes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  vot- 
ing for  the  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  but  with  distress.  I  supported  the 
Long  amendment  which  would  have 
denied  U.S.  Government  credits,  in 
other  words  taxpayer  subsidies,  for  the 
purchase  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  US 
grain. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  announced  It  will  be 
coming  into  the  U.S.  market  to  make 
such  purchases.  These  will  be  vast  pur- 
chases, as  they  were  several  years  ago 
and  will  leave  an  impact  on  local  sup- 
ply and  domestic  prices  for  bread  and 
meat.  I  am  against  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
moneys  being  used  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  rip  off  the  U.S.  consumer. 
It  Is  also  distressing  that  only  19 
Members,  and  I  was  one  of  them  were 
willing  to  stand  and  demand  a  recorded 
vote  on  the  issue.  We  did  not  have  20 
standing  and,  therefore,  a  record  vote 
was  denied.  The  American  people  de- 
serve better  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tile  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  8561)   making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture  and   related   agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendaUon  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Witiiout  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded 
on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair 
will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.   ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentieman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMIT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve I  was  recognized. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not  see 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
my  feet  and  I  was  standing  right  here. 
I  had  the  motion  at  the  desk.  I  was  just 
standing  here  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  was  at  fault 
In  that  the  Chair  did  not  see  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  because  the  gentleman 
from  California  was  addressing  the  Chair 
and  the  Chair  was  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentie- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  recognized  and  the  Clerk  was 
proceeding  with  the  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not  see 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mi- 
CHEL)  who  was  entitied  to  recognition 
being  the  senior  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  entitied  to 
recognition,  and  the  motion  to  recommit 
had  not  been  reported  by  the  Clerk. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  I 
not  recognized? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I 
do  qualify. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
who  states  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  8561)  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  58,  nays  333 
not  voting  42.  as  follows : 

fRoll  No.  385] 
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Ambro 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Blanchard 
Broomfleld 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  PI  a. 
Butler 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 


YEAS— 68 

Conyers 

Crane 

Delaney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Fenwick 

Frenzel 

Gradlson 

Hansen 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Hyde 

Lagomarsino 

Long,  Md. 

McDonald 

Macdonald 

Martin 


NAYS— 333 


Michel 
MinUb 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nedzi 
O'Hara 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
St  Germain 
Satterfield 
Schneebell 
Snyder 
Steelman 
Talcott 
Whitehurst 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Young,  Alaska 


tions. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  Uie 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tiie 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tiiat  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Cart  er 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chtsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conte' 
Conn an 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellimis 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 


Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ellberg 

Emery 

English 

Erienborn 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Pithlan 

Flood 

Plorio 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prey 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hlllis 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 


Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalco 
Latta 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Litton 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCIoskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madden 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathls 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mikva 
Mllford 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mineta 
Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy.  Dl. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'NeUl 


Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman.  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer  . 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Bailsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Bees 
Begula 
Beuss 
Rhodes 
Bichmond 
Biegle 

Bisenhoover 
Boberts 
Bodino 
Boe 
Bogers 
Eoncalio 
Booney 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santinl 

Sarasln 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellvis 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stelger,  Ariz. 


Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephen* 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 
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Archer 

BadlUo 

Bell 

Burton,  John 

Cederberg 

Collins,  m. 

Diggs 

Esch 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Goldwater 

Hagedorn 


Harstaa 

Howard 

Jarman 

Karth 

Hasten 

Kemp 

Landnun 

Leggett 

Lent 

McColllster 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Moss 

Rinaldo 


Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Shuster 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


So    the    motion    to    recommit    was 
rejected. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 

pairs : 
Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  John  Burton. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was    taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  353,  nays 
38,  not  voting  42,  as  follows : 
[Roll  No.  386] 
TEAS— 353 

Abdnor  Addabbo  Andrews,  N.C. 

Abzug  Alexander  Andrews, 

Adams  Anderson,  ni.        N.  Dak. 


Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Baldiis 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochrtn 

Cohen 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Emery 

English 

Erienborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Fenwick 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Plorio 

Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 


Praser 

Prey 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

GonzfUez 

GoodUng 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUUs 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCIoskey 
,  McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y 
Moakley 


Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
.  Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santinl 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Seiberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Slkes 
Simon 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Studds 

xniman 

Whitten 

Sullivan 

Vander  Veen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Symington 

Vanlk 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Talcott 

Vigorito 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Waggonner 

Wlrth 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Walsh 

Wright 

Thompson 

Wampler 

Wylie 

Thone 

Waxman 

Yates 

Thornton 

Weaver 

Yatron 

Traxler 

Whalen 

Young,  Alaska 

Treen 

White 

Young.  Ga. 

Tsongas 

Whitehurst 
NAYS— 38 

Young.  Tex. 

Ambro 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Anderson, 

Crane 

Long,  Md. 

Calif. 

Delaney 

McDonald 

Armstrong 

Dent 

McKinney 

Ashbrook 

Devlne 

Michel 

Bafalls 

Frenzel 

Mllford 

Bennett 

Gradlson 

Mottl 

Biaggl 

Hansen 

Pike 

Clancy 

Harrington 

Rousselot 

Clawson,  Del 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Sarasln 

Collins,  Tex. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Schneebell 

Conable 

Holt 

Wolff 

Conlan 

Hyde 

Wydler 
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Archer 

Harsha 

Sarbanes 

BadUlo 

Howard 

Scheuer 

Bell 

Jarman 

Shuster 

Brodhead 

Karth 

Stuckey 

Burton,  John 

Kasten 

Symms 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Teague 

Collins,  m. 

Landrum 

Udall 

Diggs 

Leggett 

Van  Deerlin 

Esch 

Lent 

Vander  Jagt 

Flowers 

McCoUister 

Wiggins 

Fulton 

Matsunaga 

Winn 

Fuqua 

Metcalfe 

Young.  Fla. 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Zablockl 

Hagedorn 

Rinaldo 

Zeferettl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  RlnBilo. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Shuster. 
Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 


ask 


'Unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
H.R.  8561,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  FORMER  CON- 
GRESSMAN  WALTER  STEPHAN 
BARING 

(Mr.  SANTINI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  -was 
stunned  and  saddened  to  learn  early  this 
morning  of  the  death  of  former  Nevada 
Congressman  Walter  Stephan  Baring, 
who  served  his  State  and  his  country  in 
this  Chamber  for  20  years. 

Walter  Baring  was  only  63  years  old 
when  he  died  last  night  after  surgery 
at  the  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Hospital 
In  southern  California. 

Congressman  Baring  was  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  powerful  Members  of 
the  House  ever  to  represent  Nevadans. 
He  carried  back  to  Washington  a  true 
Nevada  spirit  and  feeling,  and  worked 
diligently  to  protect  and  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nevada  people. 

Walter's  sense  of  fairness  and  accurate 
political  judgment  were  greatly  respected 
in  Nevada.  He  cared  for  the  so-called 
httle  guy  who  depended  heavily  on 
Walter  for  advice  and  assistance.  His 
reputation  in  Nevada  and  his  10  victories 
at  the  polls  were  based  on  his  excellent 
rapport  with  the  people,  and  on  his  de- 
termination to  help  Nevadans  deal  'vith 
an  often  burdensome  and  complicated 
federal  bureaucracy.  He  demonstrated  a 
keen  interest  and  awareness  of  the  things 
that  really  meant  something  to 
Nevadans. 
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tee  on  Intelligence.  After  general  debate. 
which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  resolution  and 
Bhall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  resolution  shaU  be 
lead  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 
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guage:   "clause  2(1)  (6)    of  Rule  XI  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,". 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  tlie  life,  character, 
and  public  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Congressman  Walter  Stephan  Baring 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CONFEREES  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  4035 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  4035,  providing  for 
congressional  review  of  Presidential  de- 
cisions removing  existing  controls  on 
petroleum  products. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVTDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  596.  ES- 
TABLISHING A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  596  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  596 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
3f  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
CTnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  691)  estabUshlng  a  Select  Commlt- 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
during  which  I  would  like  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  process  we  hope  to  pursue  this 
evening  with  this  resolution  and  the  res- 
olution it  makes  in  order. 

♦v.^^lv-®^^^'^^^'  *^  ^s  ^y  understanding 
that  the  only  reason  that  this  matter  is 
up  tonight  at  all  is  that  the  schedule  of 
the  House  between  now  and  the  August  1 
recess,  which  is  a  matter  of  law,  is  so 
heavy  that  unless  this  matter  is  pur- 
sued in  part  tonight  and  finished  on 
Wednesday  morning  it  will  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  get  the  matter  be- 
fore the  House  at  another  time 

Now,  in  terms— what  I  am  trying  to 
sa>'  IS  that  the  schedule  of  the  rest  of 
this  month  is  so  heavy  that  there  is  not 
any  other  place  we  can  put  this,  except 
by  special  arrangement  which  has  just 
been  made. 

Now,  it  is  further  my  understanding 
that  we  will  adopt  an  amendment  which 
I  will  offer  to  the  rule  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  Committee  on  Intelligence 
tonight;  that  we  will  complete  the  gen- 
eral debate  only  on  that  resolution  to- 
night and  that  if  it  can  be  worked  out 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  worked  out' 
that  then  the  matter  of  amendment  and 
the  resolution  dealing  with  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Intelligence    is    wide    open    to 
amendment.  It  is  a  completely  open  rule 
that  the  amendment  stage  will  begin  at 
approximately     10:15     on     Wednesday 
morning,  this  being  made  possible  by 
an  early  and  quick  adjournment  of  the 
Democratic    Caucus    at    10    o'clock    on 
Wednesday  morning,  so  that  the  House 
may  meet  at  10:15.  Believe  it  or  not,  that 
is  the  only  time  we  can  find  in  the  sched- 
ule anywhere  to  consider  this  matter. 
toSfght     ""        ''^'''^  "  **"  ^  conclusion 
I  hope  I  have  made  the  statement  ac- 
curately and  it  conforms  to  the  under- 
standing of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  share  in  the  gentleman's  statement 
and  concur  in  his  observations  and  con- 
clusions. 

|AMEKDMENT  offered  BT   MB.  BOLLDJO 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  House  Resolution  596 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolling-  On 
page  1.  after  the  word  "move"  on  line  2  In- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following  new  Ian- 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  iaelieve 
that  evei-ybody  in  the  House  knows  what 
this  rule  does.  It  makes  in  order  a  reso- 
lution over  which  the  Committee  on 
Rules  had  original  jurisdiction.  That 
resolution  would  be  debated.  There 
would  be  the  possibility  of  having  2 
hours  of  general  debate  on  that  resolu- 
tion and  then  that  resolution  is  wide 
open  as  far  as  amendment  is  concerned 
The  resolution  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  brought  out  is,  in  effect,  identical 
to  the  one  previously  passed  by  the 
House  establishing  a  Select  Committee 
of  10  Members  on  Intelligence  with  the 
one  exception  that  the  membership  is 
increased  from  10  to  13. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
original  bill  the  time  reported  was  Jan- 
uary 31.  1976.  I  notice  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  report  it  is  January  3.  i  think  that 
IS  a  misprint  and  we  would  want  by 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  it  to  say 
January  31, 1976. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
something  I  will  have  to  determine  be- 
cause It  must  have  been  a  misprint  ' 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  is  in  section  8,  page 
6. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  misprint  be 
corrected  and  that  the  date  be  Jan- 
uary 31, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
resolution  comes  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  will  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
question  about  section  7. 

That  section  says  that  the  expenses  of 
the  select  committee  created  by  this 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  $750,000  In 
section  10.  further  language  appears 
reading — 

Unexpended  funds  authorized  for  the  use 
of  the  Select  Committee  under  H.  Res.  138. 


et  cetera,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
newly  created  committee. 

I  raise  the  questions  whether  these 
provisions  in  effect,  are  doubling  the 
money  to  be  expended.  I  understand 
that  there  Is  about  $725,000  remaining 
from  the  old.  or  about  to  be  former  com- 
mittee, if  that  is  the  wiU  of  the  House. 
My  question  is  will  these  two  sums  be 
added  together  for  this  new  committee 
panting  nearly  $1,400,000.  That  would 
be  enough  to  Impeach  a  President 

Mr.  BOLLING.  We  have  checked  this 
out  very  carefully,  that  the  limitation  of 
the  new  committee  is  three-quarters  of 
a  million  doUars,  $750,000,  Including  any 
money  from  any  other  source.  In  other 
words,  this  is  not  a  duplication.  This  Is 
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a  limitation  which  is  identical  to  the 
original  limitation,  and  there  is  no 
duplication. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  welcome  assurance. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling)  has  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution.  I  voted 
against  the  resolution  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, although  this  evening  I  see  no 
objection  to  this  House  debating  the 
resolution  abolishing  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  and  considering  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling)  . 

When  we  finish  general  debate  on  the 
Boiling  resolution,  I  shall  ask  the 
Speaker's  permission  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
clearly  and  definitely  abolish  the  Select 
Committee  on  InteUigence,  feeling  that 
there  have  already  been  enough  investi- 
gations made  of  the  CIA. 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  has 
made  its  report.  The  Church  Committee 
in  the  Senate  now  has  the  CIA  under 
full  investigation.  I  see  no  reason  that 
this  House  should  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee or  special  committee  for  further 
consideration  and  further  investigation 
of  this  agency  of  the  government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  abolish,  but  at  this  time  I  have 
no  reservation  on  the  rule  as  presented. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^_^_^_^_^ 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  statement  relative  to  a  request 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
while  House  Resolution  596.  the  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
591,  was  imder  consideration  in  the 
House.  The  Chair  entertained  a  request 
to  make  a  technical  correction  in  House 
Resolution  591.  The  resolution  establish- 
ing a  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
because  the  Chair  understood  that  the 
request  was  being  made  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  rule  itself. 

The  Chair  must  state  that  the  request 
to  correct  House  Resolution  591  was  not 
made  at  the  proper  point  in  the  proceed- 
ings. However,  the  error  in  House  Reso- 
lution 591  may  be  corrected  at  a  later 
point  in  the  proceedings  on  that  resolu- 
tion.   

ESTABLISHING  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 


of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  591)  establish- 
ing a  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  House  Reso- 
lution 591,  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. ^  ^  , 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.     Chairman,    I    know    that    the 

members   of   the  committee  are  tired, 

that    this    is    a    bad    night,    and    that 

the  prospect  of  having  2  hours  of  general 

debate  on  any  subject  would  be  rather 

hard  on  most  Members.  But  this  matter 

is  being  brought  up  now,  as  I  tried  to 

state,  simply  because  there  really  is  no 

other  time  on  the  schedule  when  it  can 

be  handled  between  now  and  August  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  that  is 

before  us  probably  does  not  really  suit 

anybody.  It  grows  out  of  a  very,  very 

complicated  situation,  which  I  am  not 

even  going  to  atempt  to  judge.  I  do  not 

believe  that  anybody  is  all  right  in  this 

situation  or  that  anybody  is  aU  wrong 

in  the  situation.  I  do  believe  that  It  is 

incumbent   upon   the  Members   of   the 

House  of  Representatives  and  the  House 

as  a  whole  to  deal  with  this  situation. 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  after  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  thought  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  delay,  not  unani- 
mously, but  by  a  two  to  one  vote,  decided 
that  this  was  the  best  way  it  could  figure 
out  to  come  up  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  whole  House  might  accept,  a 
recommendation  that  would  change  the 
situation  within  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  enough  so  that  it  might  get 
off  dead  center. 

It  clearly  probably  will  please  no  one. 
it  probably  is  not  a  perfect  solution  be- 
cause there  is  no  perfect  solution  to  this 
particular  problem.  But  it  does  represent 
a  solution  that  might  work  after  months 
of  effective  inaction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
interested  in  who  is  at  fault.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  committee  should  have  an 
opporttmity  to  see  if  it  can  organize  itself 
and  function,  and  the  only  way  we  could 
see  to  come  together  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  to  reestablish  the  committee 
with  13  members  and  abolish  the  old  one 
so  that  the  matter  could  be  started  again. 
For  all  I  know,  the  House  will  turn  this 
down.  For  all  I  know,  If  It  does  not  turn 
It  down  and  It  succeeds,  the  whole  at- 
tempt may  fall.  But  nobody  came  up  with 
a  solution  that  seemed  to  have  as  much 
possibility  of  success  as  this  compromise 


on  top  of  a  compromise  on  top  of  a  com- 
promise. 

The  attempt  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  have  a 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  with  a 
broad  jurisdiction  which  can  carry  for- 
ward to  a  conclusion  the  work  that  has 
not  gone  forward  for  a  number  of 
months.  That  is  the  only  purpose.  The 
Members  wUl  notice  that  I  am  trying  very 
hard  to  leave  everybody  involved  out  of 
it.  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  that  will 
not  be  a  total  success,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  have  stated  accurately  my 
reason  for  making  the  motion,  the  rea- 
son of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  pass- 
ing the  motion. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  way  that 
we  can  proceed  to  try  to  proceed  with 
this  particular  matter. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conduct  a  debate  on  a  bill  in 
this  fashion,  because  what  the  gentleman 
is  bringing  before  this  House  is  a  bill 
which  merely  establishes  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  to  conduct  an  in- 
quiry into  the  organization,  operation 
and  oversight  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity. 

The  only  difference  between  this  reso- 
lution, from  a  quick  reading  of  It,  and 
the  resolution  previously  before  us  Is 
that  it  provides  for  an  additional  three 
members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  could  he.  there- 
fore, please  explain  on  what  basis  we 
should  agree  to  this  resolution,  adopt  this 
committee,  and  aboUsh  another  commit- 
tee without  the  gentleman  addressing 
himself  to  the  merits? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  glad  to.  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  be- 
fore. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  only 
merit  which  should  concern  the  House  is 
not  a  question  of  conflict  of  individuals, 
if  there  was  one,  and  not  the  difficulty  in 
organizing  the  old  committee,  as  there 
was  one.  but  the  fact  that  the  House 
seems  to  have  a  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
is  the  closest  that  anybody  has  come  to 
a  suggestion  as  to  how  we  can  have  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  which  will 
organize  and  function. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  diffi- 
culty I  have  with  that  is  this:  There  are 
quite  evidently  members  on  that  commit- 
tee who  do  wish  a  vigorous  investigation 
of  the  CIA.  I  can  only  assume  that  by  a 
proposal  which  seeks  to  constitute  a  dif- 
ferent committee,  obviously  the  gentle- 
man wishes  to  place  new  and  other  mem- 
bers on  this  committee.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  in  this  resolution  is 
that  we  should  have  a  new  committee 
composed  of  new  members,  without  say- 
ing why  that  should  be  done.  I  think  the 
real  problem  on  this  committee  has  been 
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that  there  have  been  those  who  have 
been  seeking  a  vigorous  investigation  of 
the  CIA.  And  frankly— and  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  discussed  this  issue  frank- 
ly— there  was  an  unwillingness  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  fashion  on  the  part  of  the 
cliairmanship  of  this  committee. 

I,  therefore,  think  that  if  we  are  inter- 
est€*l,  as  we  must  be,  because  of  the  im- 
portant revelations  that  have  come  for- 
ward to  date  of  the  illegal  activities  of 
the  CIA,  in  a  vigorous  investigation  of 
the  CIA,  we  should  not  agree  to  a  resolu- 
tion which  appears  to  have  an  intention 
to  replace  members  on  the  committee 
who  are  vigorously  interested  in  investi- 
gating with  those  who  may  very  well  not 
be  so  interested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes,  and  I  will 
not  additionally  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  during  those  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

BOLUNG)  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg)  has  intervened 
as  she  has. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  the  issue. 
If  the  gentlewoman  wishes  to  put  that 
construction  on  this  matter,  it  is  her 
privilege.  My  view  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  was  no  investigation  of  anything 
for  about  6  months.  For  whatever  reason, 
I  cannot  say,  and  the  gentlewoman  is 
just  as  competent  as  I  to  say. 

I  think  what  the  House  wants  is  an 
investigation  that  goes  forward.  The  only 
way  I  9an  see  to  get  an  investigation  that 
will  go  forward  vigorously  and  to  do 
what  the  mandate  of  the  resolution  calls 
for  is  to  have  a  new  committee. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
just  a  bit  mystified  as  to  the  magic  of  the 
niunber,  13.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  only 
difference  between  the  committee  to  be 
established  by  the  resolution  and  the 
previous  committee  is  the  difference  in 
the  membership  of  the  committee,  the 
change  in  membership  from  10  to  13  I 
would  just  be  interested  in  having  some 
explanation  as  to  why  there  is  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  magic  in  the  num- 
ber 13.  Some  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  thought  seven  members 
might  be  a  good  idea;  some  thought  that 
10  members  might  be  a  good  Idea. 

This  resolution,  as  did  the  previous 
one,  leaves  to  the  Speaker  the  right  or 
the  responsibility  to  appoint.  In  effect 
tliat  means  that  he  will  appoint  nine 
and  the  minority  leader  will  recommend 
and  the  Speaker  will  appoint  four.  What 
this  does  is  give  the  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pomtlng  authority,  additional  flexlblillty 
as  to  personalities  and  numbers,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  helpful  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  this  eve- 
ning debating  a  resolution  to  reconstitute 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  with  13  members  instead  of  10, 
giving  the  Speaker  authority  to  appoint 
these  members,  as  is  usual  under  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

The  House  created  a  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  in  good  faith  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  members  were  appointed.  Because 
of  disagreement  within  their  own  ranks, 
no  investigation  has  been  made;  and  as 
a  result,  the  House  has  suffered  the  con- 
sequences in  the  media  throughout  the 
country.  Leaks  have  occurred,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  infer  that  the  appointed 
members  of  the  select  committee  are  re- 
sponsible. However,  if  we  pick  up  the 
newspapers,  there  Is  talk  about  leaks 
concerning  the  CIA  involving  the  White 
House  and  even  involving  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  appointed 
by  the  President  made  a  full  and  honest 
effort  for  an  investigation  of  the  CIA, 
and  made  a  full  report,  leaving  out  the 
details  of  alleged  assassination  plots  The 
Church  committee  created  by  the  Senate 
however,  now  has  a  full  invesOgatlon 
underway  of  the  CIA,  while  in  the  House 
nere,  after  6  months  have  elapsed,  there 
has  been  no  action  whatsoever. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  if  13  Mem- 
bers are  appointed  that  anything  mean- 
ingful win  come  forth?  The  major  focus 
has  been  on  the  CIA,  but  I  wonder 
whether  the  Members  of  this  House 
fuUy  realize  what  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  really  is  authorized  to 
delve  into? 

Let  me  repeat,  the  resolution  that  we 
passed  here  some  6  months  ago  gives  this 
committee  authority  to  investigate  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  US  In- 
telligence Board,  the  President's  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  the  CIA,  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  intel- 
ligence components  of  the  Department 
of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  the  Intelligence 
and  Research  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  any  other  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  U.S.  Government  engaged 
in  or  otherwise  responsible  for  intel- 
ligence operaUons  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

My  colleagues,  what  have  we  done^  If 
we  reconstitute  this  select  committee  we 
have  given  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee an  official  license  to  go  on  a  witch- 
hunt and  do  whatever  they  like. 

I  think  that  Investigations  are  Im- 
portant, but  they  should  not  be  unneces- 
sary duplication.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
this  evening  abolish  this  select  committee 
without  the  creation  of  another,  and 
Uien  with  due  deliberation,  after  a  few 
days,  after  committee  hearings,  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  recreate  another 
committee,  possibly  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senate. 

I  say  tonight,  when  we  go  into  the 
amendment  stage  on  Wednesday,  that  I 


shall  offer  an  amendment  to  abolish  the 
select  committee  and  do  away  with  It  al- 
together. I  think  this  House  would  stand 
much  taller  as  a  unit  if  we  could  ac- 
complish that. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking  out  of  order. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

TO    ESTABLISH     A     SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    PQWS 
AND    MIAS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  thank  the  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling),  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  talk 
briefly  and  I  think  that  the  subject  I 
will  mention  does  refer  to  this  issue  being 
debated  tonight. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  and  other  Members  introduced  a  reso- 
lution pertaining  to  the  missing  in  ac- 
tion, setting  up  a  House  select  committee 
to  try  and  find  out  some  up-to-date  re- 
port on  the  37  Americans  still  classified 
as  POW's,  the  980  Americans  classified 
as  missing  in  action,  and  the  1,100  Amer- 
icans missing  in  action,  but  whose  bodies 
have  never  been  recovered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  standing  here 
criticizing  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or  its 
Chairman.  I  think  they  have  been  fair 
to  me  and  to  the  authors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
over  270  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  signed  this  resolution 
asking  that  a  select  committee  be  estab- 
lished. 

We  have  gone  before  our  Committee 
on  Rules.  Since  I  have  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  this  Committee  has 
reported  out  a  joint  select  committee  for 
the  Bicentennial,  which  I  think  Is  cer- 
tainly necessary.  We  are  also  now  talking 
about  another  intelligence  committee 
which  has  also  been  voted  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
new  ballgame  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  my 
opinion,  if  we  could  get  some  Interna- 
tional group  to  go  to  these  crash  sites, 
and  If  we  could  show  some  Interest  back 
in  the  United  States  by  setting  up  this 
select  committee,  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives does  care  and  this  commit- 
tee Is  formed:  I  truly  believe  we  can 
come  up  with  some  type  of  flnallzatlon, 
some  type  of  answers  on  the  missing  In 
action.  This  wiU  bring  some  comfort  to 
the  loved  ones  that  Congress  has  not  for- 
gotten its  brave  men. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
could  find  space  for  this  select  commit- 
tee. The  commission  does  not  need  a  big 
staff,  but  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you 
we  would  go  to  work  at  once  if  given  the 
chance.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
were  ever  going  to  arrive  at  any  type  of 
final  announcement  on  the  missing  in 
action  and  the  American  bodies  that 
should  be  brought  home  for  proper  burial 
that  we  do  need  this  select  committee  to 
show  the  North  Vietnamese  that  these 
Americans  have  not  been  forgotten 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, and  express  my  support  for  his 
opinions  and  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  applaud  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  his  leadership  on  this 
very  important  issue.  I  just  think  that 
the  State  Department  has  neglected  tak- 
ing action  on  this,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
provide  the  initiative.  I  certainly  join  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  in  his  efforts, 
and  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  the  leadership  of  the  House  will  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  efforts. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
support  the  suggestions  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) and  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  before  this  body  at  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  this  body  per- 
sonally that  when  Hale  disappeared  that 
the  families  of  the  MIA's  and  the  POW's 
were  the  most  supportive  in  our  efforts 
to  try  to  locate  him,  and  also  the  body 
of  the  late  Nick  Begich. 

I  think  that  we  owe  all  of  those  fami- 
lies the  same  consideration  that  they 
showed  to  us  under  similar  circum- 
st&nc6s 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  tried  to  work  closely  with  the 
families  of  those  missing  in  action  and 
the  prisoners  of  war,  I  share  in  their 
heartache,  because  there  have  been 
times  when  they  thought  that  nobody 
cared. 

We  have  appealed  and  worked 
through  two  Secretaries  of  State  and  two 
Presidents.  It  is  difficult  to  go  from  the 
Defense  Department  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  back  again. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
knows,  we  have  also  sent  a  personal  let- 
ter to  the  Prime  Minister  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  appeal  to  their  authorities  to  see 
if  we  could  find  a  way  to  get  to  those 
that  we  have  been  told  have  been  seen. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio  we  still  have  58 
unaccounted  for.  and  seven  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be  living.  Holding  back  in- 
formation by  those  who  hold  such  pris- 
oners is  a  well-known  fact,  even  to  the 
extent  in  Russia,  where  they  found  in 
Siberia  some  prisoners  who  had  been 
left  over  from  World  War  II.  They  have 


every  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
those  still  alive  over  in  those  sites.  But 
we  have  a  moral  obligation  for  a  full 
accoimting.  I  join  the  gentleman  not 
only  as  a  cosponsor  but  as  one  who  ap- 
plauds this  effort  today. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  take  action  on 
this  resolution.  I  apologize  for  speaking 
out  of  order,  and  I  apologize  for  sitting 
down;  but,  as  the  chairman  knows,  I 
slightly  injured  my  neck  a  few  days  ago. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  lUinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York,  with  her 
usual  forthrightness  and  candor,  has 
correctly  stated  the  issue  when  she  has 
suggested  that  the  essential  defect  in 
House  Resolution  591  is  that  it  simply 
would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the 
personnel  on  an  existing  committee. 
Frankly.  I  take  a  somewhat  different 
view  from  my  cherished  colleague  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  who 
would  simply  seek  to  abolish  the  present 
committee. 

That  committee,  frankly,  has  been 
something  of  an  embarrassment  to  the 
House,  and  I  do  not  say  that  out  of  dis- 
respect for  any  of  the  present  members 
of  that  committee,  but  an  embarrass- 
ment only  in  the  sense  that  it  has  failed 
to  function  and  that  it  has  given  the  ap- 
pearance somehow  that  the  House  was 
less  effective  as  a  body  and  as  an  institu- 
tion in  carrying  out  a  sensitive  investiga- 
tion of  the  intelligence  community  than 
the  other  body. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
any  less  capable  than  they  in  pursuing 
the  very,  very  important  matters  that  are 
germane  to  an  investigation  of  that 
kind.  But,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  said — and  he  Is  my  friend,  and 
I  respect  him  highly,  and  I  realize  that 
in  good  faith  he  has  diligently  sought  to 
achieve  a  comprlmse — he  very  modestly 
himself  has  suggested  that  It  is  a  com- 
promise on  a  compromise  on  a  com- 
promise that  may  please  nobody.  In 
effect  I  think  maybe  that  is  what  he  has 
succeeded  In  doing— coming  up  with  a 
resolution  that  really  does  not  please 
anyone  very  much.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  a  very  good  reason  for  adopting 
a  compromise,  particularly  when  we 
have  a  viable  alternative. 

So  I  take  this  time  to  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  when  this  bill  is  read  under 
the  5-minute  rule,  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  I  think  would  have  two  objectives. 
It  would  serve  the  twin  objectives  of, 
first  of  all,  dissolving  the  present  select 
committee,  because  I  am  satisfied — and, 
indeed,  I  think  most  Members  of  this 
body  are — that  somehow,  at  least  as  pre- 
sently constituted,  that  committee  can- 
not usefully  serve  the  purpose  of  In- 
vestigating the  intelligence  community. 
But  I  would  go  further  than  that.  I 
would  go  further  than  simply  reconsti- 


tuting the  present  committee  with  a 
somewhat  larger  membership  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  Over- 
sight, thereby  demonstrating  to  the  na- 
tion that  we  in  the  House  have  the 
ability,  have  the  acumen.  If  you  will,  to 
do  what  has  already  been  recommended 
by  the  Rockefeller  Commission  on  the 
CIA.  It  has  already  been  reconmiended 
by  the  Murphy  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Conduct  of  For- 
eign PoUcy  by  the  executive  branch.  It 
undoubtedly  is  going  to  be  recommended 
by  the  Senate  committee,  the  so-called 
Church  committee,  and  any  conmiittee 
that  we  establish  in  this  body  would 
come  In  with  a  set  of  final  recommenda- 
tions, I  am  sure,  and  recommend  that  we 
establish  a  continuing  body,  a  joint  com- 
mittee with  the  Senate,  to  provide  for 
continuing  oversight  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

So  why  should  we  wait?  Why  should 
we  not  be  the  first  in  this  body  to  strike 
a  blow  for  what  Ls  really  needed  and 
what  has  been  needed  for  more  than 
10  years?  I  proposed  a  bill  of  that  kind 
10  years  ago.  Many  Members  of  this 
body — I  think  more  than  50  of  them — 
joined  in  January  of  this  year— the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Biester)  who  is  here  in  the  chamber, 
provided  leadership — in  the  cause  of 
trying  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

So  what  I  simply  propose  is  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  work  as  follows:  First,  it 
would  abolish  the  present  Select  Com- 
mittee; second,  it  would  transfer  the 
documents  of  that  committee  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  Then  it  would  provide  that 
as  soon  as  the  House  has  acted  on  a 
measure  to  create  a  permanent  joint 
committee,  the  House  Members  would 
immediately  be  appointed  as  an  interim 
ad  hoc  committee  of  this  Hosue  to  com- 
plete the  intelligence  inquiry  that  was 
begim  by  the  present  select  committee, 
and  they  would  be  allowed  the  staff  and 
the  fimds  that  were  originally  provided 
under  House  Resolution  138. 

Let  me  say  I  want  to  imderscore  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
proceed  very  expeditiously  with  the  sec- 
ond state  of  this  two-stage  proceeding, 
to  proceed  with  the  resolution  to  create 
the  joint  committee.  And,  as  my  collea- 
gues on  the  Rules  Committee  know,  when 
I  raised  this  matter  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  week,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee  assured  me 
that  at  the  very  earliest  convenience  of 
the  committee  he  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  convene  the  committee  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  not  only  on  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  sponsored  but  which 
many  other  Members  in  this  body  also 
have  cosponsored  to  set  up  such  a  joint 
committee  on  continuing  oversight  of  the 
intelligence  community. 

Let  us  not  take  the  action  here  of  just 
achieving  the  very  limited  objective  of 
abolishing  the  present  committee  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  apparently  to  remove 
some  of  the  members  of  that  committee 
to  break  the  impasse  that  now  governs 
its  deliberations.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  kind  of  game  of  musical  chairs  where 
we  add  more  chairs  for  players  to  march 
In  ever-widening  circles. 
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We  ought  to  be  interested  in  striking 
new  ground.  I  have  no  quarrels  with  the 
members  of  the  present  committee.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  party  to  some  maneuver 
or  device  either  to  make  it  easier  to  dump 
them  unceremoniously  or  submerge  them 
into  a  larger  group  so  that  somehow 
through  the  leavening  influence  of  five 
new  members  we  are  going  to  make  them 
easier  to  deal  with. 

That  is  not  going  to  achieve  my  pur- 
pose here  this  evening.  I  want  to  achieve 
something  real  and  genuine,  something 
that  will  prove  this  House  had  the  fore- 
sight to  act  first  in  creating  an  ongoing 
joint  cormnittee  that  will  provide  the 
future  supervision  of  the  CIA  and  the 
intelligence  community  that  will  avoid 
some  of  the  egregious  examples,  some  of 
the  horrors  that  we  have  seen  of  the  mis- 
management of  that  community  as  re- 
vealed in  the  press  recently. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  will  admit  it  was  one  of  the  purposes 
of  establishing  the  select  commitee  and 
one  of  the  mandates  of  the  select  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations  in  Its 
final  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  gentleman  by  this  process  he 
suggests  will  bypass  one  of  the  mandates, 
which  is  to  make  that  recoTimendation  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  said 
earlier,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  I  feel  it  is  absolutely 
inevitable  that  any  select  committee, 
whether  it  be  of  10  or  13  or  any  other 
number  of  members,  is  going  to  come  in 
with  this  recommendation.  I  feel  certain 
the  committee  and  the  body  is  going  to 
come  up  with  this  recommendation.  Why 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two 
Commissions  have  already  made  similar 
recommendations,  should  we  wait?  Why 
defer  action  if  we  can  enjoy  the  double 
advantage  of  having  House  members  of 
that  committee  serve  here  now  as  mem- 
bers of  the  interim  ad  hoc  group  work- 
ing on  this  subject  and  still  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  that  joint  committee  we  so 
desperately  need?  It  seems  to  me  we 
achieve  two  objectives  in  that  case.  We 
would  avoid  the  charge  that  somehow 
we  have  attempted  to  paper  over  these 
differences  and  sweep  under  the  rug  the 
necessity  for  investigation,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  take  the  permanent  action 
that  is  what  I  think  we  really  want  to 
see  come  out  of  this  whole  process 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certain  that  the  Members  will  appreci- 
ate it  if  I  do  not  consume  my  full  10 
minutes;  however,  I  do  want  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  here  already  and  to  state  very 
emphatically  that  I  feel  that  this  reso- 
lution should  be  adopted.  As  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  I  want 
to  assure  the  Members  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  and,  as  far  as  our  side  is 
concerned;   we  have  been  willing  and 


anxious  to  proceed  without  any  delay 
ever  since  the  committee  was  created 
and  the  frustrations  have  resulted  from 
the  diflQcuIties  which  seem  to  be  experi- 
enced on  the  majority  side. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  reject  any 
thought  that  any  Members  do  not  want 
to  conduct  a  vigorous  investigation  of 
the  CIA.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  are  charged  with  in- 
vestigating the  entire  intelligence  com- 
munity, all  of  the  agencies,  and  the  reso- 
lution names  twelve.  And,  we  should 
name  three  more,  because  they  talk 
about  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
which  means  the  Army,  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force. 

In  order  to  get  at  this  subject,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  to  recognize  how 
complex  the  intelligence  community  is 
and  the  genuine  job  that  this  House  of 
Representatives  has  to  undertake  and  to 
accomplish  through  getting  some  kind 
of  coordination,  some  kind  of  order, 
some  kind  of  elimination  of  duplication 
of  the  intelligence  activities  that  are 
presently  authorized  and  are  being  car- 
ried on. 

Now.  it  should  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Members  to  determine,  first  of  all,  the 
total  costs  of  our  intelligence  agencies. 
No  one  can  tell  us  what  our  intelligence 
activities  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
legislation  itself  prohibits  the  publica- 
tion of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Nevertheless, 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  au- 
thority and  this  committee  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  determine  what  the 
total  costs  of  these  various  intelligence 
programs  are. 

While  the  Rockefeller  Commission 
has  concentrated  pretty  much  on  do- 
mestic activities  and  abuses  of  the  CIA 
operating  in  this  country,  and  the 
Church  Commitee  seems  to  be  concen- 
trating on  overseas  activities  of  the 
CIA,  there  is  no  committee  which  seems 
to  be  taking  care  of  all  these  other  in- 
telligence activities  which  have  been  de- 
scribed and  which  the  Members  may 
study  in  a  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ices Report. 

Now.  I  think  it  would  be  an  abdication 
of  our  authority  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  sad  mistake  for  us  to  decide  here 
and  now  that  we  are  going  to  put  any 
reconstituted  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence out  of  business  if  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  agreed  upon  at  a  later  date  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California — Mr.  Ed- 
wards—who  suggests  that  this  should  be 
one  of  the  ultimate  goals.  This  is  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission.  It  undoubtedly  will  be  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Church  Commis- 
sion. It  will  be  a  recommendation  of  this 
House  select  committee,  but  we  have 
not  decided  yet  what  structure  this  Joint 
Committee  should  have,  and  what  its 
role  should  be.  All  these  things  should  be 
determined  by  the  House  select  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  the  abolition  of  the  House  com- 
mittee would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  rejec- 
Won  of  the  responsibility  which  the 
House  has.  Insofar  as  oversight  Is  con- 
cerned, Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  "The 
Informing    function    of    the    Congress 
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should  be  preferred  before  its  legisla- 
tive function."  So,  it  seems  to  me  when 
we  are  considering  the  oversight  func- 
tion of  this  House  with  regard  to  all  the 
intelligence  agencies,  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject of  duplications,  abuses  of  authority 
and  illegal  actions,  and  also  to  take  into 
consideration  the  deprival  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens 
who  have  been  abused  or  who  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  these  abuses  or 
by  illegal  actions,  that  is  a  function  this 
House  should  undertake  proudly, 
thoroughly  and  completely. 

I  am  hoping  that  with  the  new  mem- 
bership that  is  being  reconmiended  can 
provide  the  kind  of  workable  commit- 
tee that  I  would  like  to  see  established 
here.  I  know  that  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  go 
ahead  right  now.  We  have  been  and  we 
have  performed  our  duties  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  been  able.  Our  frustra- 
tions result  from  the  disagreements 
which  have  occurred  because  of  person- 
ality confiicts  among  Members  on  the 
majority  side.  While  the  conflicts  do  not 
directly  concern  me  as  a  Republican, 
but  which  do  concern  this  Congress  and 
which  should  be  resolved  and  would  ap- 
pear to  be  resolved  by  this  resolution. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  do  not  say  that 
because  somebody  else  is  performing  an 
investigative  fimction  that  we  are  not 
going  to  assume  what  I  regard  as  our 
rightful  role  and  our  rightful  preroga- 
tive and  responsibility. 

I  hope  also  that  we  are  not  going  to 
place  ourselves  In  a  position  where  we 
would  be  out  of  business  provided  sud- 
denly the  Senate  takes  action  with  re- 
pect  to  acquiescing  in  a  joint  committee. 
I  am  positive  that  we  can  do — not  a 
sensational  job — but  a  responsible  job 
which  needs  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
oiu"  nimierous  intelligence  agencies. 

We  can  help  to  coordinate  them  and 
thus  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people  and  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  current  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  House  Resolution  591. 

The  need  for  an  independent  House 
investigation  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity has  been  clearly  established.  My 
work  in  the  investigation  to  date  under 
the  present  structure  has  convinced  me 
that  the  House  has  a  compelling  and 
immediate  responsibility  to  assure  the 
American  people  that  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives are  conducting  effectiye 
oversight  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  agen- 
cies and  that  the  people's  constitutional 
rights  are  not  being  abused  or  violated 
by  their  own  Government. 

The  present  select  committee  was  tak- 
ing responsible  action  to  fulfill  this  duty 
when  conflicts  on  the  majority  side 
caused  a  stalemate  which  frustrated  fur- 
ther investigation.  In  this  regard,  let  me 
stress  that  the  problem  with  the  current 
select  committee  is  not  its  mandate;  it  is 
its  membership — and  the  seemingly  ir- 
reconcilable personal  conflicts  which 
have  arisen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  I  say  that  it  is  intolerable  that 
this    legitimate    congressional    inquiry 
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should  be  frustrated.  The  question  which 
the  House  must  resolve  today  is  whether 
it  will  press  forward  with  its  duty  to  in- 
quire or  whether  it  will  allow  personality 
conflicts  to  defeat  it  in  one  of  its  most 
important  areas  of  responsibility.  Under 
the  oath  of  office  which  we  all  have 
taken,  there  can  only  be  one  responsible 
course  of  action  at  this  time. 

We  ought  to  promptly  enact  House 
Resolution  591  without  amendment — to 
allow  this  important  and  legitimate  in- 
vestigation to  proceed  expeditiously  to 
meet  its  mandate.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  real  problem  of  the  current  select 
committee  did  not  concern  the  scope  of 
Its  jurisdiction;  it  did  not  concern  the 
size  of  the  committee — it  had  to  do 
specifically  and  exclusively  with  con- 
fiicts on  the  majority  side. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  appropriate  or 
necessary  to  severely  restrict  the  scope  of 
the  committee's  jurisdiction — and  it  is 
certainly  improper  and  incorrect  to  sug- 
gest that  the  select  committee  ought  to 
be  abolished  and  the  entire  inquiry  aban- 
doned. The  proper  course,  the  respon- 
sible course,  and  the  course  most  in  keep- 
ing with  cur  duties  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  to  pass  this  resolution  reconsti- 
tuting the  membership  of  the  select  com- 
mittee— so  that  its  vitally  necessary  work 
can  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  allegations  that  the  select  committee 
will  only  be  duplicating  work  ahready 
completed  by  the  Rockefeller  Commission 
or  already  begun  by  the  Senate  select 
committee.  Indeed,  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  very  helpful  report 
on  the  CIA  within  its  mandate — but  as 
we  all  recall,  this  investigation  was  linked 
to  the  domestic  activities  of  this  one 
agency.  The  Senate's  study,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  be  concentrating  pri- 
marily upon  the  CIA  activities  over- 
seas and  does  not  appear  to  be  an  over- 
view of  the  entire  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  hisure 
that  a  responsible  reasoned  overview  of 
the  various  intelligence  agencies  is  un- 
dertaken. At  this  point  we  do  not  even 
know  the  amoimt  of  money  spent  on 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
foreign  and  domestic  intelligence.  In 
order  to  be  responsible  on  appropriations 
measures,  we  need  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  duplication  or  waste  in  the 
activities  of  this  necessary  effort.  Con- 
tinuing this  investigation  will  allow  us 
to  honestly  say  that  we  understand  and 
are  monitoring  this  complex  operation. 
In  order  to  study  the  vise,  dissemina- 
tion, and  collection  of  intelligence  most 
effectively,  congressional  investigators 
must  have  the  jurisdiction  to  transcend 
traditional  agency  boundaries.  To  imder- 
stand  the  extent  to  which  coordination 
and  efficiency  problems  exist,  a  study 
restricted  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  alone  will  obviously  not  suffice. 
Not  only  does  there  appear  to  be  a  lack 
of  substantive  coordination,  but  there 
also  seems  to  be  a  virtually  complete  ab- 
sence of  financial  coordination  within 
the  intelligence  commimlty. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  entitled  to 
feel  confident  that  his  dollars  are  spent 
not  only  in  accordance  with  the  law,  but 


also  in  the  most  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
House  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  duplication  and  unnecessary  waste 
of  manpower  and  resources  do  not  per- 
meate our  intelligence  services. 

While  no  particular  agency  is  on  trial, 
a  study  of  only  a  limited  aspect  of  our 
vast  intelligence  network  will  not  serve 
to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  valuable 
services  provided  by  the  dedicated 
agents  and  law  enforcement  personnel 
which  make  up  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  Uke  to  ad- 
dress myself  briefly  to  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  my  friend  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  .  The  gentleman's  inten- 
tions are  commendable,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  one  ultimate  recommendation 
of  any  examination  of  congressional 
oversight  capabilities  will  be  the  creation 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
but  I  believe  that  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  opposed  at  this  time. 

First  of  all,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  structured  so 
that  there  is  an  unacceptable  time  lag 
between  the  abolition  of  the  current  in- 
vestigation and  the  establishment  of  any 
ad  hoc  committee  which  the  gentleman 
envisions.  More  importantly,  we  need  to 
improve  our  understanding  of  the  way 
which  the  intelligence  agencies  actually 
function — before  we  will  know  what  is 
the  best  way  of  structuring  an  effective 
joint  committee.  There  is  virtually 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  need  for  a 
permanent  Joint  Committee  for  Intel- 
ligence Oversight — but  no  one  has  con- 
ducted an  in-depth  study  of  various 
alternative  ways  of  structuring  such  a 
joint  committee — and  this  task,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  a  re- 
constituted select  committee  can  make 
a  most  valuable  contribution.  Let  a  new 
select  committee  study  this  Important 
issue  until  the  end  of  this  year — then  let 
us  join  with  the  Senate  upon  completion 
of  its  separate  investigation  in  estab- 
lishing a  joint  committee  in  its  most 
reasonable  and  effective  form. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution.  I  am 
presently  a  member  of  the  Special  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  I  sought  this 
assignment;  I  coveted  this  assignment.  I 
see  it  as  perhaps  my  most  responsive, 
most  important  responsibility  in  the  4'/^ 
years  I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
To  investigate  the  allegations  of  law  vio- 
lations and  crime  on  the  part  of  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  is  extraordinarily  and 
awsomely  important. 

The  assigrunent  of  this  particular  com- 
mittee, it  seems  to  me,  requires  greatness 
in  this  House,  not  mediocrity,  not  petty 
devisive  issues  that  would  tend  not  to 
allow  us  to  function.  I  want  very  much  to 
continue  on  this  job.  As  the  Members  will 
find  moving  through  the  debate,  virtually 
every  single  member  of  this  committee 
wants  to,  has  always  wanted  to,  presently 
wants  to,  go  forward  with  an  aggressive 
investigation,  with  Integrity  and  intelli- 
gence, with  principle  and  profession- 
alism. 
So,  what  then  is  the  question?  If  I  can 


have  the  attention  of  the  Members  for 
just  a  few  moments,  the  question  that  we 
must  raise  is,  why  are  we  taking  this  ac- 
tion today?  P^st,  is  it  to  abolish  the  en- 
tire investigation?  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  not  reported  out  a 
resolution  to  abolish  the  entire  investiga- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  are  not  willing  to  destroy 
or  end  an  entire  investigation. 

There  are  issues,  problems,  charges, 
abuses,  allegations  that  we  constitu- 
tionally, emotionally,  intellectually,  and 
politically  must  address  ourselves  to. 
That  is  our  charge.  The  Constitution 
says  the  Congress  shall  make  and  oversee 
laws,  so  this  is  our  responsibility. 

So,  abolishing  the  entire  investigation 
cannot  be  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 
I  am  pleased  with  that.  What,  then.  Is 
the  reason?  Is  it  to  punish  or  otherwise 
penalize  the  majority  of  us  presently  on 
the  committee?  For  what  reason?  What 
are  the  charges?  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  ostensibly  a  nation  of 
laws;  this  is  ostensibly  a  democracy. 
This  is  a  nation  where  our  judicial  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  the  assumption  of 
innocence. 

What  are  they  charging  the  members 
of  this  committee  with?  Are  they  charg- 
ing us  with  exercising  our  judgment  in 
the  flrst  instance?  To  that  charge  I  plead 
guilty.  What  was  the  judgment  that  I 
and  the  majority  of  the  committee  made? 
One  day.  the  New  York  Times  reported 
in  an  article  that  Mr.  Colby,  Director  of 
the  CIA,  in  direct  response  to  a  question 
of  the  Church  committee — 

Have  you  ever  given  this  Information,  al- 
legations of  violations  on  the  part  of  the 
Intelligence  community,  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress?" 

He  responded  in  the  affirmative  and 
said: 

Tes,  I  gave  It  to  the  present  Chairperson 
of  the  Select  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  judgment  we  exercised  was  to  sim- 
ply say  that  if  one  of  our  members,  the 
chairperson,  had  prior  knowledge  of 
even  the  allegation  of  murder  as  an  in- 
strument of  foreign  policy,  that  that 
should  be  repugnant  to  all  of  us  and,  this 
is  the  House  of  Representatives;  no  one 
person  has  the  right  to  speak  for  us  all. 
This  is  a  group-oriented  process  with 
rather  clearly  defined  procedures — sub- 
committee, full  committee,  Democratic 
and  Republican  caucus,  steering  com- 
mittee. Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
ultimately  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  a  group-oriented  process.  It 
means  it  must  move  through  that  proc- 
ess. Just  the  Eillegation  of  murder  Is 
something  that  should  have  moved  It 
through  that  process. 

So  the  majority  of  the  Members  exer- 
cising a  judgment  that  I  will  always 
make — that  we  have  the  responsibility  of 
upholding  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

When  we  came  together  at  some  point 
in  the  past  as  a  group  of  people  and  de- 
cided we  would  band  together  as  a  na- 
tion of  laws,  that,  to  me,  dictated  that 
those  of  us  with  the  privilege  of  govern- 
ing the  people  must  do  so  with  impec- 
cable integrity  and  a  high  sense  of  moral 
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purpose  and  ethical  behavior.  To  do  any- 
thing else  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
the  intent  of  the  government  of  laws  that 
we  set  up,  that  which  Is  reflected  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  would  say  to  you  if  you  are  In 
charge  you  charge  us  with  an  evaluation, 
a  judgment  all  of  us  have  a  right  to 
make.  I  said  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  personally,  publicly,  and  in  the 
committee,  and  I  say  now,  I  felt  in  that 
instance  that  judgment  was  wrong,  it 
should  have  come  through  the  process. 
If  I  am  to  be  guilty,  then  I  am  guilty  of 
exercising  that  judgment.  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  worthy  of  this  action  on  the  floor 
here  today. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  took  issue 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
not  reporting  to  the  House  certahi  testi- 
mony that  he  had  heard  in  executive 
session  of  the  CIA  Oversight  Committee. 
Is  it  the  contention  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  should  have  come 
before  this  House  and  revealed  publicly 
Information  he  received? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  have  the  thrust  of 
the  gentleman's  question.  I  will  yield  no 
further. 

I  will  answer  the  gentleman's  question, 
and  I  will  yield  no  further. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  a  process.  In  1973  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
You  could  have  called  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  full  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  determine  what  action  should  be 
taken  so  that  the  majority  of  the  total 
committee  could  work  Its  will.  If  it  de- 
cided that  In  some  extraordinary  session 
we  should  deal  with  it  on  the  floor  and 
the  fuU  Armed  Services  Committee 
should  instruct  the  CIA  to  take  action, 
that  would  have  been  appropriate. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  we  are  dealing  with  highly  classi- 
fied material  and  we  cannot  make  that 
available  to  everybody  in  the  Congress? 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  no  further  to 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  is  taking 
my  time. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  This  is  the  very  basis 

of  th3 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  no  longer  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
refused  to  yield. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's right  to  stand  in  this  well,  and  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  would  respect 
my  right. 

The  subcommittee  has  some  responsi- 
bility. It  could  have  gone  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  We  could  have 
taken  some  action. 

Murder,  even  as  an  allegation,  as  an 
Instriunent  of  foreign  policy  is  repulsive 
and  ludicrous,  and  we  should  be  ad- 
dressing it. 

We  banned  together  as  a  group  and 
made  that  judgment.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  victimized  because  we  made 
that  judgment.  So,  too,  we  saw  the  need 
to  operate  within  the  spirit  of  the  re- 


form that  we  fought  so  hard  for  in  the 
92d,  93d,  and  94th  Congress.  One  can 
argue  the  technical  question,  but  the 
spirit  of  reform  merely  points  out  the 
majority  of  the  Members  have  a  right  to 
be  involved  in  the  issue,  the  development 
of  a  subcommittee  and  arriving  at  the 
number  of  people  who  would  serve  on 
that  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  A  subcommittee  was 
set  up  by  receiving  a  letter.  The  letter 
said,  "The  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 
ing members."  Four  people.  Not  in  the 
spirit  of  coming  together  in  the  caucus 
of  a  committee  to  iron  out  these  Issues, 
but  this  happened,  and  the  whole  thing 
unraveled  that  we  could  not  agree  to 
make  this  committee  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  chairing  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  think  that  was  tragic,  but  never- 
theless we  tried  to  live  with  it. 

Is  it  because  we  cannibalized  or  am- 
bushed the  chairman?  I  am  not  guilty  of 
that.  I  do  not  eat  people,  and  I  would 
like  to  think  I  have  a  reputation  in  this 
House  of  not  going  around  surreptitious- 
ly and  challenging  any  Member.  I  am 
not  an  ambusher,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  Is.  I 
think  that  is  an  unfortunate  characteri- 
zation of  our  actions. 

Is  it  because  we  voted  to  receive  the 
resignation  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Nedzi)  ?  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  stood  in  the  well  and  said,  "I 
resign." 

I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  He  clearly  wants  to  resign. 
But  the  House  worked  its  will,  and  just 
as  I  get  up  every  single  morning  and  ac- 
cept the  will  of  the  Members  when  the 
House  works  its  will  in  matters  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  what  I  believe.  I  ac- 
cepted that  in  this  case.  We  have  lived 
with  that  decision. 

We  have  said.  If  it  be  the  will  of  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Nedzi)  chair  the  meetings, 
then  let  him  chair  the  meetings  and  pro- 
ceed. I  have  not  backed  ofif  from  that 
commitment,  and  I  certainly  shall  not. 

Is  it,  then,  to  get  rid  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  ? 
I  hope  it  is  not.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachxisetts  (Mr.  Harrington),  after 
the  vote  on  the  floor,  volxmtarlly  said: 

I  give  up  my  right  to  seniority.  I  will  not 
try  to  seek  the  CIA  committee. 

But  that  was  not  enough. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harroigton)  has  made  no 
statement  and  has  taken  no  action  that 
would  warrant  his  specific  removal  from 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been 
raised  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices with  respect  to  his  conduct.  There 
is  now  a  resolution  before  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  but 
that  In  no  way  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  question  of  whether  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  this  committee. 

Where  is  our  sense  of  fair  play  and 
justice  and  equity?  We  should  judge  the 
man  with  justice,  we  have  always  said. 
I  am  willing  to  fight  this  out  front.  Let  us 
not  take  a  surreptitious  route  and  in  that 


way  harm  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington). 

The  gentleman  has  raised  a  critical  im- 
portant, valid  question.  That  question 
will  not  go  away  by  wiping  out  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton). It  win  go  away  when  we  address 
the  question  with  intelligence  and  reason 
and  arrive  at  some  answer  to  the  very  im- 
portant constitutional  issue  that  has  been 
raised. 

Is  it  to  dilute  the  present  membership 
of  the  committee?  I  would  not  like  to  see 
that.  There  are  some  other  committees 
that  I  would  like  to  see  diluted.  Perhaps 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  would 
be  one  of  them.  I  am  certainly  in  no  way 
in  the  majority  on  that  committee. 

Are  we  using  a  precedent  here  that 
would  allow  us  to  dilute  all  other  com- 
mittees? Why  are  we  adding  these  other 
three  members? 

I  do  not  hear  any  rationale  that  al- 
lows me  to  arrive  at  a  rational  conclu- 
sion as  to  why  that  takes  place. 

Is  it  to  break  the  impasse?  There  is  no 
impasse.  Nine  of  us  have  always  said  that 
we  are  willing  to  go  to  work.  We  accepted 
the  decision.  We  voted  to  accept  the  res- 
ignation on  the  floor,  and  then  we  ac- 
cepted the  will  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Treen)  . 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  select  committee,  I 
would  like  to  respond  partially  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  In  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums)  .  And  I  might  say  that  I  respect 
him  for  the  sincerity  of  the  views  that 
he  expressed. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should 
respond  on  the  question  the  gentleman 
has  asked:  What  Is  the  charge  against 
this  committee? 

As  I  understand  it,  the  charge  against 
the  committee,  purely  and  simply.  Is  that 
the  committee  is  not  functioning.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bolling),  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion, has  adequately  explained  this.  For 
whatever  reason,  this  committee  is  not 
now  functioning,  whether  It  Is  a  matter 
of  the  personality  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  of  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  has  stated  previously,  we  have 
been  ready  on  our  side  to  go  forward.  I 
believe  there  are  a  number  of  members 
on  the  Democratic  side  who  are  ready 
to  go  forward.  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  we  have  not  had  one  substan- 
tive meeting  in  the  5  months  of  our 
existence.  We  have  not  even  adopted  the 
security  regulations  to  control  the  staff 
on  our  committee.  We  have  adopted 
some  rules  of  procedure,  and  we  have 
gone  halfway  through  our  security  regu- 
lations. That  Is  all  we  have  done. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  only  charge  is 
that  the  committee  Is  not  functioning. 
If  the  committee  is  not  functioning,  then 
we  must  do  something. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  his  leadership  In  trying  to  resolve 
this  dilemma.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums)  or  any  other 
member  of  the  select  committee  or  of 
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the  House  has  a  suggestion  for  getting 
our  present  committee  going,  then  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
did  the  chairman  of  the  committee  not 
resign  so  that  we  could  get  a  new  one 
appointed  and  move  on  with  the  busi- 
ness? ^,  , 

Mr.  TREEN.  Well,  the  gentleman  has 
offered  a  suggestion.  I  have  no  control 
over  that.  As  I  imderstand  it,  even  though 
some  members  talked  to  the  Speaker 
about  finding  some  way  to  get  the  matter 
moving,  the  fact  Is  that  It  has  not  been 
resolved. 

I  am  not  going  to  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  I  think  the  chairman 
should  resign  or  that  he  should  not,  or 
that  perhaps  some  other  people  should 
resign.  I  will  say,  however,  that  this  res- 
olution gives  the  Speaker  the  opportu- 
nity to  appoint  new  people.  He  may 
choose  to  appoint  someone  other  than  the 
chairman  of  the  existing  committee,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem from  the  point  of  view  of  several 
members.  The  point  is  that  the  commit- 
tee is  not  functioning,  and  I  think  that 
we  must  do  something.  Adequate  time  has 
elapsed.  I  think,  for  the  majority  Mem- 
bers to  have  found  some  solution  other 
than  the  one  here  proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  speak  to 
one  other  point,  the  reason  I  asked  for 
time  in  the  first  place,  and  that  is  as  to 
the  numbers  on  the  proposed  new  com- 
mittee. I  do  respect  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  but  I  think  13 
is  too  large  a  number,  and  I  probably  will 
offer  an  amendment — if  the  amendment 
to  limit  the  committee  to  seven  members, 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered,  fails. 
I  will  probably  offer  an  amendment  to 
limit  it  to  10. 

The  reason  Is  simply  this:  we  have  12 
enumerated  agencies  of  this  Government 
to  examine.  If  we  take  the  August  recess 
out,  we  have  about  4V'2  to  5  months  to 
do  this  job,  and  It  is  going  to  be  extreme- 
ly burdensome  to  begin  to  cover  just 
overnight  of  the  CIA  alone.  I  understand 
that  the  CIA  Inquiry  In  the  Senate  has 
consumed  the  time  of  78  of  Its  90  staff 
members.  All  they  have  done  Is  cover 
the  CIA.  We  In  the  House  have  the  CIA 
and  11  other  agencies  to  examine.  If  we 
have  to  do  it  with  a  13-member  commit- 
tee, with  each  member  having  the  right, 
as  he  should,  to  examine  for  at  least  5 
minutes,  we  are  not  going  to  get  this 
job  done. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope 
that  the  committee  will  be  sympathetic 
with  the  need  for  our  concluding  this  In- 
vestigation and  thus  keeping  the  select 
committee  down  to  a  reasonable  size. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzxig)  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
presented  the  resolution,  I  tried  to  get 
some  answers  to  my  questions  as  to  why 
the  suggestion  that  we  abolish  one  com- 
mittee and  replace  it  with  one  other 
would  solve  Uie  problem. 

Since  that  time  there  was,  I  think,  a 
very  excellent  presentation  on  the  part 


of  Congresman  Dkllums,  a  member  of 
that  committee. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  have  had 
some  experience,  though  somewhat  lim- 
ited, with  the  CIA  In  my  own  committee, 
as  chairman  of  that  committee.  I  realize 
that  there  Is  an  enormous  amount  of  In- 
quiry that  Is  needed  at  this  time. 

A  question  was  asked  before  about  why 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  did  not 
resign,  and  my  question  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  that.  Clearly,  there  Is  a  duly 
constituted  committee  with  a  chairman 
who  offered  a  resignation  and  then 
sought  the  rejection  of  that  resignation 
by  the  House — very  strange  behavior.  In 
my  ophilon.  I  think  that  If  he  really 
wished  to  remahi  as  chairman  of  that 
committee,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  call 
meetings  of  the  committee.  After  his 
resignation  was  rejected  by  this  House 
he  did  not  call  meetings.  He  should  then 
have  resigned— because  only  his  actions 
have  prevented  this  committee  from 
functioning. 

My  concern  is  that  there  is.  In  this 
kind  of  action,  some  considerable  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  those  who  seek  to  de- 
pose the  present  committee  really  want 
an  hivestigation  at  all,  because,  frankly, 
If  they  did,  then  the  question  of  having 
meetings  called  by  a  chairman  could  be 
answered  here  either  by  this  Chair  or  by 
some  other  Chair,  If  this  person  did  not 
wish  to  act 

The  Speaker  of  this  House  has  chosen 
a  committee  of  perfectly  competent 
Members  who,  obviously,  by  their  be- 
havior, have  hidlcated  that  they  wanted 
to  act.  The  Committee  on  Rules  acted 
upon  a  resolution  by  a  Member  of  this 
House  to  get  rid  of  that  committee. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
acted  improperly.  I  think  this  House 
should  not  act  Improperly.  I  think  there 
is  an  hitentlon  to  try  to  Influence— I  have 
no  evidence  of  this,  but  I  make  this 
statement  because  It  make  no  sense 
otherwise — a  change  In  the  composition 
of  this  committee  In  order  to  put  on  It, 
as  I  Indicated  In  my  question  to  the 
gentleman,  persons  who  may  not  be  as 
vigorous  or  as  desirous  of  conducting 
an  Investigations  as  are  the  present 
members. 

The  very  origin  of  this  committee,  I 
think,  speaks  for  Itself. 

To  have  chosen  a  chairman  of  the 
committee  who,  already  having  been  the 
chairman  of  an  oversight  committee  on 
the  CIA,  who  knew  but  did  not  make 
clear  that  the  CIA  had  acted  Illegally, 
was  wrong.  In  the  first  place. 

People  were  prepared  to  go  along  with 
that.  But  i  think  the  Members  of  this 
House  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
put  into  the  position  where  they  act  im- 
properly now  that  they  have  the  ex- 
perience of  hindsight.  The  members  of 
this  select  committee  have  functioned 
on  the  committee,  and  have  shown  their 
willingness  to  function.  I  think  It  would 
be  inappropriate  for  any  Member  of  this 
House  to  vote  to  replace  those  members, 
because  a  vote  to  abolish  the  committee 
and  then  to  set  up  another  committee, 
albeit  one  of  13  Instead  of  10  members 
is,  in  effect,  saying  "I  am  discharging.  I 
am  participating  in  the  discharge  of  the 
members  of  this  committee."  In  a  sense 
we  may  be  saying  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  they  fulfilled  or  have  fulfilled  their 


responsibilities     as     members    of     this 
committee. 

I  would  suggest  to  every  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  House:  Put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  the  members  on  this  committee. 
Would  you  want  someone  to  act  upon  you 
in  this  manner?  Is  this  the  way  to  deal 
with  our  peers. 

There  Is  no  basis  to  eliminate  anybody 
from  this  committee,  least  of  all  the  one 
who  acted  most  vigorously  to  protect  the 
Constitution,  to  protect  the  Congress,  and 
to  protect  the  American  public  in  the 
face  of  serious  illegal  activities  of  the 
CIA,  and  that  is  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington). 

If,  Indeed,  there  is  no  desire  to  prevent 
the  committee  from  functioning  properly 
or  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  members  of 
this  committee,  then  what  this  House 
should  do  Is  to  say :  Very  well,  somehow 
or  other,  some  people  think  the  commit- 
tee would  be  better  off  if  it  had  3  more 
members— this    magic    number    of    13 
which  is  usually  considered  unlucky,  but 
somehow  is  considered  to  be  lucky  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules — 
then  that  is  fine.  But  I  say  we  have  an 
obligation  to  do  at  least  one  thing:  to 
permit  each  Member  who  is  presently  a 
member  of  the  select  committee  to  choose 
whether  he  wishes  to  remain  on  that 
committee.   This    is   his    right — or    her 
right.  If  there  were  a  "her"  on  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  one  of  the  deficiencies 
that  the  committee  does  have.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  our  responsibility  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  Representatives  to 
say  that,  without  any  reasons  having 
been  presented  to  us  and,  indeed,  there 
has  not  been  one  reason  presented  to  us, 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  support 
the  Speaker's  original   choices   of  this 
committee  that  were  selected  to  serve  on 
this    select    committee.    We    gave    the 
Speaker  that  authority,  and  it  would  look 
as  though  we  were  engaging  in  vain  and 
ineffectual  action  if  we  now  revoke  it 
without    reason,    and    say,    OK,    Mr. 
Speaker,  give  us  another  13. 

With  respect  to  the  joint  committee 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  let  me  say  that  that  was 
a  good  proposal  10  years  ago.  but  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  It  Is  a  good  proposal  today. 
Many  proposals  will  come  forward  to 
change  the  law  with  respect  to  the  CIA — 
later — this  may  be  one  of  them. 

The  fact  is  that  what  has  already  been 
revealed  by  investigation  of  the  CIA  by 
the  Church  committee,  by  this  commit- 
tee, and  by  several  other  committees  of 
this  House — requires  that  we  go  forward 
with  this  committee  now.  I  oppose  this 
bill  and  will  present  an  amendment  to 
permit  each  present  member  to  choose  to 
remain  on  this  committee  if  he  so  desires. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Biester)  . 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  a  real 
sense  It  Is  a  rather  sad  moment  tonight. 
We  set  about  as  a  responsible  body  \a 
Investigate  the  conduct  of  the  CIA.  And 
tonight  we  are  replete  with  a  sense  of  In- 
vestigation about  each  other,  and  our- 
selves. 

The  substitute  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from   Illinois    fMr.   Anderson) 
makes  enormous  sense.  For,  If  we  had  had 
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10  years  ago  the  kind  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pro- 
poses, we  would  now  have  a  committee 
which  would  have  supervision  over  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  the  DIA  Agency, 
the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Board,  the  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  Intelligence  components. 

We  would  have  a  joint  committee  that 
would  have  the  power  of  serving  sub- 
penas:  we  would  have  a  joint  committee 
that  would  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  legislative  authori- 
zation for  the  functioning  of  all  of  those 
various  agencies,  and  it  would  be  a  com- 
mittee which  would  link  oversight  with 
clout. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  situation  In 
which  we  are  disarrayed  among  ourselves 
even  in  trying  to  investigate  only  one  of 
these  intelligence  agencies. 

We  find  ourselves.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
night involved  in  rancorous  moments 
among  themselves  when  our  frustration 
should  be  displayed  against  the  malcon- 
duct  of  those  we  seek  to  investigate  We 
are  still  engaged  in  the  easier  process  of 
probmg  the  problems  of  the  past  rather 
than  trying  to  see  to  it  that  we  set  up 
a  machmery  for  making  the  future  more 
rational  and  the  Constitution  a  more  liv- 
ing document  for  our  people. 

We  can  take  this  moment,  however 
and  the  crisis  it  represents  if  we  pursue 
the  substitute  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  nimois.  and  transform  this  moment 
from  a  negative  one  and  a  divisive  one 
into  one  that  is  generative  in  terms  of 
the  procedures  of  this  Congress  linking 
both  bodies  in  a  consistent  and  durable 
legislative  oversight,  coupled  with  au- 
thonty  which  would  enable  us,  it  seems 
^™e,  to  get  the  kind  of  handle  on  the 
CIA  the  public  has  always  expected  us 
to  get.  We  need  not  terminate  our  own 
investigation,  but  we  can  point  toward 
a  permanent  national  process  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr 
Anderson.  I  have  kind  of  a  gut-level  feel- 
ing that  this  is  the  right  direction  to  go 
and  It  is  a  direction  I  wanted  to  see  us 
take  back  in  the  original  formation  of 
the  committee.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  remarks. 

Mr  BIESTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  his  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  (Mr.  CONYERS). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  support  H.R.  591  on  the  belief 
and  confidence  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  re- 
move any  presently  appointed  member 
from  this  committee.  I  think  that  doing 
so  would  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, "Jie  gentleman  from  California, 


and  I  think  it  Is  probably  the  underlying 
secret  troublesome  issue  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  putting  all  my  confidence 
without  reservation  into  one  little  pile 
and  placing  it  before  the  Speaker's  great 
office.  It  is  out  of  this  belief,  it  is  out  of 
this  trust,  it  is  out  of  this  faith,  it  is  out 
of  my  confidence  that  this  entire  com- 
mittee will  most  appropriately  be  reap- 
pointed, and  the  several  new  members 
added,  that  I  join  In  urging  the  support 
and  passage  of  this  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS). 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question,  and  that  is.  If  the 
committee  is  reconstituted  and  if  the  re- 
constitution  excludes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  what 
message  does  that  send  to  this  country 
and  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing those  who  just  arrived?  What  lesson 
is  to  be  drawn  in  the  future  when  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  comes  upon  governmen- 
tal illegalities.  They  violated  laws  of  the 
land,  the  Constitution,  and,  indeed,  the 
moral  values  that  we  favor  and  we  em- 
brace as  a  foundation  of  our  society.  It 
seems  to  me  that  lesson  is  very  clear. 
SwaUow  one's  concern.  Internalize  one's 
outrage  or  one  risks  the  wrath  and  retri- 
bution of  this  body.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
want  to  participate  in  writing  that  lesson 
In  today's  Record.  Killing  the  messenger 
who  bears  the  bad  news.  I  think,  is  un- 
worthy of  this  body.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
praise  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Harrington)  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  bury  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  James  V.  Stanton). 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  message  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  because  I  fun- 
damentally believe,  having  experienced 
day-to-day  since  June  16  that  this  com- 
mittee cannot  function  as  it  Is  presentlv 
constituted.  ' 

On  June  16  on  this  floor,  I  indicatid 
that  I  would  vote  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee If  he  wanted  to  honestly  offer  his 
resignation,  and  I  so  voted. 

We  on  the  committee  offered  in  terms 
of  meeting  with  the  Speaker  and  in  terms 
of  meeting  with  the  leadership  on  olir 
side  of  the  aisle  every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  have  this  investigation  go  for- 
ward. I  must  say  that  the  Speaker  of 
this  House  exercised  every  good  judg- 
ment, exercised  every  ability  that  he  had, 
and  exercised  every  persuasive  power  he 
had  to  have  this  committee  go  forward 
and  function  as  a  committee  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  stand  here  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  Speaker  or  for  any  of  the 
leadership,  but  I  do  say  that  there  were 
those  who  did  not  want  this  commitTee 
to  fimction  and  I  have  to  say  that  in 
meeting  the  duty  and  our  responsibility 
of  House  Resolution  138  and  of  any  other 
mandate,  the  committee  members  them- 
selves caimot  drag  the  investigation  to 


go   forward.   It  needs   a  chairman  to 
lead  it. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Speaker  who  will  be  empowered  to 
do  so  that  he  will  appoint  someone  who 
has  the  ability,  the  desire,  and  the  pur- 
pose to  follow  the  mandate  of  the  House, 
lead  the  investigation,  and  put  those 
Members  on  the  committee  who  want 
to  return  to  continue  the  purpose  of  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Giaimo)  . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  be  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution or  to  oppose  it.  On  the  face  of  it, 
it  seems  like  a  perfectly  harmless  reso- 
lution. In  fact  It  is  almost  identical  with 
the  resolution  we  passed  in  February,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  a  final  section  10  which 
abolishes  the  select  committee  created 
by  House  Resolution  138  and  also  it  in- 
creases the  membership  from  10  to  13. 

So  therefore  I  think  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
has  proper  jurisdiction  over  this  matter: 
Why?  Why  is  there  a  need  to  abolish  the 
old  committee  and  to  create  a  new  com- 
mittee? Obviously  there  can  be  many 
reasons  for  this.  We  do  not  want  to  get 
Into  the  pros  and  cons,  as  has  been  said 
here  earlier,  but  I  think  we  have  to. 

Is  it  to  reconstitute,  which  Is  the  word 
that  has  been  used — Is  it  to  reconstitute, 
which  means  to  create  a  new  member- 
ship of  the  new  committee?  And,  if  so, 
who  is  to  be  put  back  on  and  who  is  to 
be  left  off  and  why?  Why? 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  this 
question. 

I  think  It  is  very  obvious  and  clear  from 
statements  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan— and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  first 
one  to  say  it — that  he  seeks  to  resign 
from  the  committee,  that  he  does  not 
want  to  serve  on  the  committee.  And  so 
be  it. 

So  obviously  that  will  be  part  of  the 
reconstitution. 

Those  of  us  who  have  ears  have  heard 
comments  in  these  halls  throughout  the 
past  weeks  and  months  and  know  of  the 
feeling  that  some  Members  of  the  House 
have  concerning  the  continued  member- 
ship by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Harrington)  on  this  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  say  we  have  to  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Harrington  says,  believes, 
or  speaks  for.  In  fact  I  think  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Michael  Harrington,  more  times 
than  I  agree  with  him,  but  I  will  say 
this:  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Michael  Harrington,  has  every  right 
that  every  other  Member  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  has  and  he  should 
have  those  rights  as  long  as  he  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

Now,  is  this  committee  being  created 
to  remove  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  from  it?  I 
think  this  Is  a  fair  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drtnan)  .  I  do  not  have  much  time. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  see  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Harrington)  remain  on  this 
committee  and  the  safe  way  for  me  to 
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do  it  is  to  vote  against  this  resolution, 
keeping  the  present  membership  and 
keeping  the  present  committee. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chahman,  there 
are  s'of  us,  8  out  of  the  10  on  the  present 
committee,  who  I  am  sure  desire  to  stay 
on  the  new  committee,  but  as  one  of  my 
colleagues  said  to  me  today,  and  I  hope 
he  said  it  jokingly  when  he  said  it,  Will 
you  behave  and  be  a  good  boy  if  you  stay 
in  the  new  committee?" 

I  hope  that  he  was  only  Joking,  but  I 
know  how  strong  the  f  eeUngs  are  inwiis 
matter  of  investigating  the  CIA.  There 
are  some  who  want  no  investigation  of 
any  of  the  intelligence  agencies. 

I  wUl  say  from  my  Umited  experience 
with  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  that  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  very  real  need  to  look  into 
their  activities  these  many  years  and  to 
be  sure  we  have  an  adequate  oversight 
by  Congress.  I  am  not  one  who  is  out  to 
destroy  them.  I  just  want  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  the  American  people  and  that 
we  in  Congress  know  what  is  going  on.  u 
there  is  anything  of  a  wrong  nature  or 
wrong  doing  in  their  activities,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  look  into  It  and  to  cor- 

So  l"do  think  in  the  little  time  that  Is 
left  to  us  in  general  debate,  we  should 
have  some  explanation  given  to  us  of 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  reconstitution? 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  need  tor 
abolishing  the  old  committee  and  creat- 
ing a  new  committee?  Is  it  to  accommo- 
date a  chairman  who  wanted  to  resign, 
but  whose  resignation  was  not  accepted 
by  the  House  and  who  does  not  want  to 
continue  further  with  the  existing  com- 
mittee? Is  it  to  remove  one  or  more  ol 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
from  continued  membership  in  this  in- 
vestigation of  the  CIA?  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  know.  ^  ^ 

More  importantly  than  our  being  en- 
titled to  know.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  entitied  to  know  why  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  literally 
fiddled  in  this  matter  shice  eariy  Febru- 
ary when  we  constituted  this  committee 
and  here  it  is  near  the  end  of  July  and 
we  have  still  to  get  moving  with  the  job 
to  be  done.  I  think  we  are  entitied  to 
these  answers. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  more  speakers.  I  understand  the 
gentieman  from  Tennessee  has  one 
speaker  alone.  I  wish  that  the  gentieman 
from  Tennessee  would  yield  to  his 
speaker  after  I  yield  to  one  more  person. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Yes.  certainly. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Harrington). 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts,  who 
with  varying  degrees  of  misgiving, 
amusement  and  familial  loyalty  have 
chosen  to  spend  a  period  of  time  with  us 
tonight.  I  do  wish  It  did  not  take  on  the 
aspect  of  a  death  watch.  It  makes  me 
want  to  move  when  I  try  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  assemblage  on  my 
right.  I  got  the  first  hhit  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  June  14  when  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  alluded  to  intra-Democratic 
Party  cannibalism.  I  have  experienced 


perhaps  a  different  form  of  that  canni- 
balism, but  I  Uiink  it  might  afford  us  a 
chance  to  address  ourselves  to  a  far 
more  serious  concern. 

Let  me  digress  before  I  do  that  and 
make  one  thing  clear,  since  the  Speaker 
is  in  the  Chamber  tonight  and  can  re- 
affirm what  I  have  said  to  him  privately 
and  pubUcly  in  relation  to  the  select 
committee.  As  you  know,  indirection  Is 
not  one  of  my  strong  cards  and  I  have 
seen  nothmg  in  the  course  of  tills  period 
that  has  altered  my  views  toward  Uie 
CIA— nor  toward  the  need  to  have  this 
country  address  the  vital  issues  that  are 
at  stake  here.  I  want  to  resolve  any  am- 
biguity with  respect  to  my  hitention,  ii 
it  is  at  all  possible  to  remain  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  Ukely  accepted  fact.  I 
think  it  is  interesting,  listenhig  to  the 
care  with  which  this  matter  has  been 
handled  tonight,  to  note  the  lack  of  sub- 
stance that  attaches  to  the  problems  at- 
tendant to  this  committee's  functioning. 
I  sat  through  the  Rules  Committee 
meeting  of  last  Wednesday,  where  most 
of  the  members  of  the  present  select 
committee  showed  some  inte^fst^.  con- 
tinuing to  serve.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  suggest,  that  we  ever 
had  a  substantial  effort  to  address  what 
has  been  alluded  to  as  intra-committeee 
devisiveness. 

For  the  last  month,  in  terms  of  what 
now.  I  think,  has  been  adequately  ex- 
plained. It  was  with  people,  with  soimd, 
believable  disinterest,  and  I  think  it  Is 
important  not  only  to  look  hard,  care- 
fully, questioningly  at  the  motives  at- 
tendant to  Uie  vei-y  interesting  series  of 
events  which  were  orchestrated  both 
within  the  framework  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee membership,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  over  the  course  of  the  period 
that  is  about  a  month  old  today. 

But  all  of  this,  I  suppose,  can  be  bet- 
ter and  more  dispassionately  addr^sed 
by  the  people  who  have  the  benefit  of  the 
vision  attendant  to  a  lack  of  direct  in- 
volvement. Let  me  just  say  that  the  im- 
portant thUig.  in  my  opinion,  whether  it 
be  the  point  of  view  that  I  express  to- 
night prevailing  or  the  point  of  view 
outiined  by  the  gentleman  from  Mksouri 
prevailing,  is  the  preservation  of  the  ca- 
pacity on  ttie  part  of  this  Congress  to 
recognize  very  clearly  what  the  people 
of  this  country  learned  hi  the  streets  to 
the  last  dozen  years;  tiiat  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  they  cannot  believe 
their  executive  branch.  This  distrust  and 
cynicism  extends  to  the  legislative 
branch,  and  much  of  what  we  find  at  the 
root  of  the  inablity  to  really  deal  wltti 
national  issues  comes  about  as  a  result  ol 
being  systematically  deceived  by  people 
who  speak  for  this  coimtry.         ,  ,  ^  ^ 

Whether  It  be  the  episode  which  be- 
gan to  be  revealed  during  the  war,  which 
both  parties  can  claim  equal  dishonor 
for-  whether  it  be  the  narrowing,  and  I 
thhik  far  more  isolated  aberration  of 
criminality  and  the  efforts  made  to  con- 
tend that  in  the  guise  of  national  secu- 
rity to  avoid  an  inquiry,  what  we  have 
gone  through  collectively  as  a  people  Is 
some  part  of  our  experience  and  in  part 
what  led  to  the  success  hi  establishing 
a  select  committee. 

I  might  credit  my  feeling  about  the 
points  of  the  chairman  of  tills  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  not  with  personal  oppro- 


brium but  with  an  appreciation  for  tiie 
limits  that  the  human  condition  has 
when  It  comes  to  engaging  m  inquiry.  I 
have  made  those  observations  hi  order 
to  picture  the  gentieman  from  Michi- 
gan's speech  in  the  House  on  the  day  It 
was  announced.  >-,i,„,,. 

My  concern  really  runs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, largely,  end  it  runs  ui  general  to 
a  willingness  which  has  been  carefmly 
circumvented,  that  were  to  use  distrac- 
tion occasioned  by  committee  division; 
to   use   distraction   occasioned   by    the 
Armed  Services  Committee  away  from  its 
solemnities  on  the  issues  to  determine 
9  months  after  the  fact  that  somethtog 
would  have  to  be  done  about  an  inquiry 
of  interest  in  Chile  arising  from  the  fact 
of  a  variety  of  episodes  by  the  Ashland 
Oil  example  or  McCord  or  Hunt  or  Liddy 
or  any  one  of  a  dozen  newspaper  events 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  which 
have  all  prompted  this  party  to  decide 
that  the  prevaiUng  attitude  of  not  know- 
ing anything  and  being  happy  in  that 
particular  posture  was  not  enough. 

I  think  all  of  us  share  that  common 
concern.  And  as  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  the  interesting  part  of  this  is  that 
it  does  not  divide  along  traditional  lines 
of  the  people  who  brought  us  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  and  the  Watergate  expos6 
and  who  have  brought  us  a  defense  of  the 
Glomar  Explorer   and  covert  activity. 
You  really  do  not  have  the  classic  divi- 
sion of  opinion,  of  philosophical  divi- 
sions that  exist  in  so  many  other  areas. 
But  I  think  underlying  it  all,  and  I  find 
myself  determined— whether  it  be  as  the 
member  of  this  committee  or  the  posture 
that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  from  the 
beginning  of  my  career  outside  of  that 
insider  status— to  begin  to  raise  the  bot- 
tom question  of  what  all  of  this  means 
about  ourselves  as  a  people.  I  reject  the 
observation  of  President  Ford  that  "They 
do  it.  so  we  do."  whether  that  is  the  IRS 
in  downtown  Miami,  whether  that  is  the 
CIA  with  the  drug  peddler  in  downtown 
Chicago,  whether  that  is  the  National 
Security  Agency  reputedly  tapping  the 
telephones  of  anybody  engaged  in  under- 
ground communication.  I  reject  that  as 
a  coloration  that  we  have  the  right  to 
lay  claim  to  when  it  comes  to  asking  that 
world  approbation  be  directed  to  us.  But 
whether  you  agree  or  not^-and  it  is  real- 
ly   irrelevent^I    thhik    the    hnportant 
thing  is  to  recognize  where  the  efforts  of 
the  last  half  generation  have  led  this 
country,  whether  it  be  cynicism  and  dis- 
belief, whether  it  be  despair,  whether  it 
be  a  linkage  in  common  purpose  to  other 
global  powers  we  had  come  during  an 
earlier  generation  to  despise.  I  think  the 
important  thing,  and  the  one  I  find  most 
troubling  in  urging  that  the  retention 
of  this  committee  in  some  form  be  made, 
is  to  make  this  inquiry  as  to  what  it  can 
tell  us  about  ourselves  and  to  make  It 
with  the  commitment  and  the  reality  we 
have  gone  through  as  a  people  and  to 
make  It,  hopefully,  with  the  appreciation 
there  is  going  to  be  division  of  ophiion 
and,  above  all,  outside  of  this  rather 
surrealistic  existence  that  has  been  our 
legacy  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  rest 
of  this  country  has  come  to  thhik  of  us  as 
a  legislative  branch  and  the  executive 
branch  which  has  brought  us  most  of 
what  we  have  gone  through. 
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So  that  I  may  want  to  have,  In  some 
fashion,  something  approaching  a  way  of 
deahng  with  a  narrow,  and  perhaps  per- 
sonal, basis  with  some  of  the  events  that 
I  address.  But  the  broader  issue  is,  and 
will  remain:  Do  we  have  the  courage  to 
recognize  what  has  to  be  done,  what  must 
be  faced  on  something  as  fundamental 
as  claims  of  national  security  which  are, 
on  their  face,  specious  challenges,  and 
not  accept  the  mindless  secrecy  that  is 
imposed  by  the  Executive  to  cloak  crim- 
inality. Illegality  and  mischief,  and  to  ex- 
pect that,  somehow  or  another,  we  can 
begin  to  address  the  basic  purpose  that 
we  can  all,  I  think,  in  good  faith  assume 
in  coming  here,  that  we  are  going  to  try 
to  make  an  efifort,  in  some  fashion,  to  up- 
hold the  oath  we  take.  I  think  that  is 
what  my  narrow  personal  preoccupation 
Is.  I  hope  it  is  the  preoccupation,  for 
whatever  reason,  that  migh*  be  shared 
by  the  rest  of  this  House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
few  months  ago  there  were  allegations 
made  that  certain  echelons  of  the  intel- 
ligence apparatus  of  this  coimtry  had 
taken  actions  which  exceeded  the  man- 
date under  which  it  was  created.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  a  very  distinguished  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Investigate  these  mat- 
ters. That  Commission  has  now  re- 
ported. That  report  is  available.  It  has 
been  made  public. 

Some  time  shortly  after  that  the 
other  body,  through  its  Legislative  Over- 
sight Committee,  began  its  investigation 
of  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence-gath- 
ering apparatuses  of  this  Government. 
This  Investigation  is  proceeding.  I  am 
told  it  Is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  with 
great  eflBciency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that  I 
would  like  to  pose  to  the  House  now  Is: 
Just  how  many  times  do  we  need  to  in- 
vestigate the  CIA  or  the  inteUigence  ap- 
paratus of  this  country? 

I  suggest  to  this  House  that  it  might 
be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  If,  instead 
of  appointing  a  committee  now  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  plow  the  same  ground 
and  perhaps  do  the  same  things  these 
other  committees  have  done,  we  did 
nothing  at  all.  It  might  be  well  and  it 
might  be  prudent  for  us  not  to  do  that 
at  all.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  us  in- 
stead to  wait  until  the  investigation  of 
the  other  body  has  been  completed  and 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  analyze  it;  it 
might  be  well  for  us  to  analyze  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  report,  and  we 
could  see  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
holes  in  their  discussions  of  the  CIA  or 
the  intelligence  apparatus  in  general. 
Then  If  there  are,  then  we  should  im- 
mediately proceed  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  or  to  adopt  such  other  meth- 
od as  may  be  proper  to  determine  those 
missing  facts. 

But  I  suggest  it  does  the  coimtry  no 
service,  it  does  the  House  no  service,  and 
It  does  the  intelligence-gathering  ap- 
paratus no  service  for  the  CIA  and  the 
Intelligence-gathering  apparatus  to  be 
investigated  and  investigated  and  then 
investigated   again.    I   suggest   instead 
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that  it  would  be  much  better  for  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  on  to 
some  other  subject.  Heaven  only  knows 
that  we  have  enough  problems  in  this 
country  we  can  address  ourselves  to 
without  addressing  ourselves  to  this  one 
at  this  particular  time. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  when- 
ever an  agency  of  this  Government, 
however  created,  actually  takes  an 
action  which  is  contrary  to  or  In  excess 
of  its  mandate,  it  ought  to  be  hauled  up 
short  and  hauled  up  short  quickly. 

In  fact,  I  intend,  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  to  vote  for  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  which  woiold 
strike  the  formation  of  a  new  commit- 
tee, for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given. 
If  that  amendment  does  not  succeed,  I 
shall  certainly  vote  for  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  which  I  think, 
is  an  amendment  we  should  all  consider 
very  carefully,  because  it  does  set  up  the 
means  by  which  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  can  be  created  on 
a  permanent  basis  to  be  a  permanent 
oversight  committee  for  the  intelligence 
apparatus. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  this  kind  of  thing  we 
need.  We  do  not  need  the  retrospective 
glances  that  we  have  heard  in  the 
Chamber  tonight.  We  do  not  need  the 
prosecutors  frame  of  mind  that  we  have 
heard  coming  from  many  of  our 
Members. 

Yes,  if  there  have  been  crimes  com- 
mitted, they  ought  to  be  discovered  and 
they  should  be  prosecuted,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  the  thing  this 
House  should  be  interested  in  is  this: 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  hap- 
pens from  here  on  out?  How  do  we  make 
use  of  our  intelligence  apparatus? 

I  ask  those  questions  as  one  who  be- 
lieves very  strongly  that  we  must  have 
an  intelligence  apparatus.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  today  in  this  world— and 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  world  still — where 
we  know  there  are  predatory  nations  at 
large,  where  we  know  that  those  preda- 
tory nations  make  a  fetish  out  of  intel- 
ligence, out  of  spying,  if  you  will,  and  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  absolutely  sui- 
cidal for  us  not  to  do  the  best  job  we  can 
in  finding  the  information  concerning 
their  preparations  for  war,  whether  they 
be  industrial  or  whether  they  be  physical, 
or  any  other  action  which  might  be 
inimical  to  our  best  Interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  do  that.  We 
would  not  be  true  to  our  oaths  of  office 
and  we  would  not  be  true  to  our  duty  to 
protect  the  people  of  this  country  if  we 
did  not  do  it.  I  think  it  is  very  Important 
that  we  do  it  properly  and  we  do  it 
correctly. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  would  address  ourselves  to  the  future 
and  to  what  we  can  do  to  work  with 
the  Executive  In  order  to  evolve  an  Intel- 
ligence apparatus  which  is  not  only  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  country,  but 
which  Is  so  well  supervised  by  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
that  It  would  be  Impossible  for  It  again, 
without  detection,  to  exceed  Its  mandate 
and  to  Interfere  in  the  lives  and  in  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  want  to  question  the  ability  of 
the  Church  committee  or  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Commission  to  provide  this  very 
constructive  criticism  and  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Members,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, If  we  do  not  undertake  the  kind  of 
investigation  which  is  mandated  by  the 
resolution,  would  be  abdicating  its  au- 
thority, and  we  would  be  abdicating  the 
responsibility  we  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  great 
many  opportunities  for  saving  money,  for 
getting  coordination,  and  for  improving 
the  intelUgence  effort  which  we  can  con- 
structively make,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
other  commissions  are  attempting  to  do 
It.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  see  fit  to 
reconstitute  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  I  have  great  respect  for  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory),  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  ranking  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  at  the  present  time;  and  if,  as 
I  suspect,  It  Is  reconstituted,  he  will  be 
appointed  the  ranking  member  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  again. 

However,  I  must  very  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  him.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  has  been  in  op- 
eration and  has  reported  and  that  the 
Senate  committee  is  in  operation  and,  I 
assume,  in  good  time  will  report,  to  me 
points  to  a  proper  course  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  Is  to  do 
nothing  at  the  present  time  but  to  keep 
aware  of  the  situation.  Then,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  act,  we  should  act  with 
all  vigor. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Charman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  my  side  to 
myself,  as  I  would  like  to  close  the 
debate. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling),  to  whom  I  had  made  a  commit- 
ment to  yield  previously. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  present  intention  to  support  the 
committee's  resolution. 

I  respect  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  but  this  issue  is  far  too  im- 
portant and  far  too  urgent  to  let  any 
personality  problems  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  uncompromising,  searching,  and  un- 
biased investigation. 

I  think  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  on  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Dll- 
nois  Indicate  that  that  amendment  would 
be  a  formula  for  delay,  which  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  seeks,  and 
possibly  an  excuse  for  avoiding  any  deci- 
sion on  appointing  a  committee.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  that  kind  of  delay. 

Finally,  I  am  willing  to  support  the 
committee's  proposed  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  Select  Committee  because  I 
trust  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
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leadership  of  this  House  to  appomt  a 
committee  that  is  going  to  do  a  thorough 
and  two-fisted  job  of  uncovering  any 
abuses,  regardless  of  where  the  blame 
lies,  and  not  a  committee  to  cover  this 
whole  thing  up. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  He 
has  certainly  said  what  I  planned  to  say 
and  probably  will  say  not  as  well  in  a 
longer  time. 

The  orUy  reason  that  I  propose  this 
resolution  Is  that  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important  that  the  House  function  in 
its  usual  manner,  through  its  committee 
system.  I  became  convinced  that  the 
House  was  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  so 
through  the  current  Select  Committee. 
I  doubt  that  very  many  Members  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, which  I  chaured  in  the  last  Con- 
gress went  into  this  particular  problem 
of  security  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
Members  should  deal  with  security  with 
some  care,  on  my  motion,  because  the 
House  today  has  rules  that  "don't  make 
sense  if  they  are  honored  in  the  breach' 
and  "don't  make  sense  if  they  are  hon- 
ored." ^  .  „ 
The  House  very  badly  needs  some  rules 
to  guide  its  Members  In  dealing  with 
problems  of  security,  their  access  to  se- 
curity, their  use  of  the  information  that 
they  receive  in  a  classified  maimer,  and 
the  House  needs  that  now. 

The  House  needs  that  now.  It  is  my 
hope  that  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  new  select  committee  will  speak 
to  that  just  as  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  new  select  com- 
mittee should  speak  to  the  question  of  an 
adequate  modem  official  secrets  act,  to 
borrow  a  phrase.  I  further  believe  that 
the  House  finally  should  get  around  to 
doing  something  that  I  have  advocated, 
I  believe,  for  about  25  years:  Setting  up  a 
Joint  Committee  on  InteUigence  which 
will  carefully  supervise  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  executive.  I  favored  that 
for  a  very  long  time  for  two  reasons: 
First,  to  prevent  nonelected  people  from 
doing    things    that    nonelected    people 
sometimes  think  Is  wise,  and  that  any 
elected  official  would  know  was  wrong, 
and  asinine  as  well  as  illeeal;  and,  sec- 
ond, for  the  further  purpose  not  only  of 
giving  supervision,  but  of  providing  for  a 
respected    supervlsoi-y    group    that   no 
Member  of  the  House  feels  is  tainted  by 
Its  association  with  a  particular  branch 
of  the  executive. 

This  resolution  Is  here  only  because  I 
as  one  Member,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  as  a  group,  could  not  figure  out 
any  other  way  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
House  to  function  through  its  committee 
system.  The  House  of  Representatives  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  Important  demo- 
cratic representative  institution  in  the 
United  States,  and  If  it  cannot  function 
then  the  United  States  cannot  function. 
So  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency 
and  of  the  greatest  priority. 

I  do  not  intend  to  yield  to  any  Mem- 
ber. I  will  finish  my  speech  and  that  wUl 
be  the  end  of  that. 

That  is  why  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  nailed  it.  It  is  not  im- 
portant who  is  on  this  committee.  It  Is 
important  that  this  committee  function. 
It  is  important  that  this  committee  do 
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honor  to  the  country  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  is  aU  that  Is 

important.  .     ..    ,     ^      vv.- 

The  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  caucus,  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  the  select  commit- 
tee have  spent  hours  upon  hours  seek- 
ing a  way  to  make  the  current  committee 
work  No  way  was  found.  The  only  way 
in  which  that  committee  can  function  is 
with  a  new  committee  with  perhaps  some 
changes  hi  its  personnel.  It  will  then  have 
a  short  period  of  time  to  prove  to  the 
House  and  the  country  that  it  deserves 
an  extension  of  its  time  to  investigate 
and  to  recommend.  It  will  need  addi- 
tional time  because  4  months  or  5  months 
is  not  enough.  But  we  must  have  a  com- 
mittee that  works,  and  we  have  had  a 
committee  that,  for  whatever  reasons, 
did  not  work. 

The  country  is  a  good  deal  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else.  The  Con- 
gress is  a  good  deal  more  important  than 
any  of  its  Members.  The  only  solution 
that  we  could  find  was  that  there  be  a 
new  start,  and  if  there  is  a  new  start  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  complete  investiga- 
tion and  a  set  of  recommendations  which 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  will  put 
this  country,  its  Government,  in  a  sound 
position  vis-a-vis  inteUigence,  critical, 
but  terribly  dangerous.  I  honor  every 
member  of  that  committee,  the  existing 
committee,  for  their  efforts.  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  them,  but  they  are 
honorable  men.  That  is  not  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  the  House  must  be 
able  to  function.  I  am  going  to  resist 
all  of  the  amendments  that  I  know  of 
when  we  come  back  to  this  matter  on 
Wednesday.  I  hope  that  a  majority  will 
resist  all  of  the  amendments,  and  I  hope 
we  will  pass  this  resolution  and  proceed 
to  the  process  that  should  have  been  an 
effective  investigation  with  the  appro- 
priate recommendations  which  will  heal 
a  gaping  wound,  in  my  judgment,  in  the 
country's  legislative  institutions  and  Its 
executive  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  resolution  (H.  Res.  591)  estab- 
lishing a  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


JOB  QUOTAS  ON  POLICE  FORCE 
(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  recently  proposed 
the  Institution  of  a  quota  system  for  the 
hiring  and  promotional  policies  of  the 
Chicago  police  department.  I  hope  that 
Judge  Prentice  Marshall,  who  presided 
over  the  recent  trial  of  alleged  discrim- 
inatory practices  of  the  Chicago  police, 
will  see  fit  not  to  include  these  proposals 
when  he  presents  his  findings  in  Sep- 
tember. 


The  enactment  of  these  Justice  De- 
partment proposals  would  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  qaaUty  of  law  en- 
forcement in  Chicago  by  substituting  ar- 
bitrary ethnic  formulas  for  abiUty  and 
hard  work.  The  way  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination is  to  make  aU  job  opportunities 
open  to  everyone  on  the  basis  of  talent. 
Anything  less  than  open  competition 
based  on  ability  is  an  affront  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  poUce  officers  involved  and 
less  than  what  the  people  of  Chicago 

deserve 

Bob  Weidrich,  the  highly  regarded 
writer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  writ- 
ten an  interesting  column  on  this  ques- 
tion in  the  July  14  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Weid- 
rich's  story  with  my  colleagues.  I  also 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  July  12. 

Cop  Qualixy  Lost  in  Quota  Pi^n 
(By  Bob  Weldrlch) 
Justice  Department  proposals  for  a  quota 
system  In  Chicago   poUce  .^^^K  J*';^,  Pf°: 
motlonal  practices  are  an  Insult  ^  minori- 
ties and  a  sure-fire  formula  for  mediocrity. 
•■It  IS  a  slap  in  our  faces,"  declared  an 
outraged  black  police  officer  who  calls  this 
office  with  some  regularity. 

"It  is  a  declaration  that  we  can't  make  It 
on  our  own.  that  we  are  dummies.' 

AS  m  the  past,  the  officer  was  on  patrol 
with  his  partner  and  had  pulled  up  to  an 
:iSo^r  phone  booth  to  voice  hU  djmay 
at  DUbllshed  reports  of  a  proposed  Justice 
^^nLnt  order  --''niitted  before  Federal 
Judge  Prentice  Marshall  In  the  city  a 
lenethy  police  bias  trial. 

••A  quota  system  would  be  ""If  *  »»  J^^"^ 
black  and  white  police  officers,  /he  police- 
man asserted.  "I  don't  want  f  f  *  P/°; 
moted  under  such  circumstances.  No  matter 
how  w"u  I  know  my  job.  It  wou'd  have  a 
mny  taste  about  it.  I  wouldn't  feel  I  had 

°^fl^i*man7o7S.e  minority  police  officers 
Who  harwrltten  or  called  us.  all  this  officer 
Tsks  for  IS  a  square  shake  In  Chicago  police 
hlrtag    and    promotional    examinations.    He 

to  show  our  stuff  on  an  equal  basis.  That  a 

•^"■^"e're'wra  strong  ring  of  professional 
prwe  m  the  officer's  voice  and  an  equally 
strong  dislike  of  quota  systems  for  his  race 

"'He'^r'S^'osed  that  instead  of  Judge 
MaShall  invoking  the  guidelines  suggested 
bv^Slngton  for  the  hiring  and  promo- 
tion of  blacks.  Latinos,  and  women  that 
ChlcaKo  adopt  the  system  in  use  In  New 
?oIk^°ty  and  Detroit  where  candidates  can 
Jhlllenge  the  fairness  of  examinations  soon 
after  they  are  given. 

Detroit  has  had  such  a  system  for  10 
vears-  New  York  for  about  five  years. 
^Ini  it  permits  those  taking  the  exams 
to  question  the  ambiguity  of  "^^e  ^j^*  ; 
ple-cholce  questions  as  well  «^  ^^^^f^'^*^*" 
ness  of  some  answers.  In  a  recent  New  York 
exammatlon  for  sergeants.  14  of  100  multi- 
ple-choice questions  were  scratched  or  re 
scored  as  a  result  of  being  cha  enged^ 

The  same  holds  true  in  Detroit,  where  15 
questions  were  successfully  contested  In  a 
promotional  exam. 

The  system  permits  candidates  for  promo- 
tion, for  example,  to  challenge  answers  that 
are  obviously  wrong  when  compared  to  the 
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street  experience  of  policemen.  This  tends 
to  eliminate  questions  and  answers  framed 
by  theoreticians  who  have  never  faced  the 
realities  of  police  work. 

"That's  what  we  need,  far  more  than 
quotas  that  wUl  bring  onto  this  Job  people 
that  have  neither  the  ability  nor  potential 
competence  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
highly  professional  position,"  another  black 
officer  told  us. 

Granted,  these  statements  may  not  reflect 
the  view  of  each  of  the  minority  police  offi- 
cers now  serving  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment. But  they  do  Indicate  a  strong  senti- 
ment by  some  to  demand  the  right  to  prove 
themselves  as  policemen  rather  than  get  a 
free  ride  to  promotion  on  a  basis  of  sex  or 
color. 

To  us,  the  government  suggestions  con- 
tain no  element  for  assuring  quality,  ability 
or  an  upgrading  of  police  talent.  Rather 
they  appear  to  be  strictly  a  mathematical 
formula  for  picking  bodies  of  a  particular 
color  or  contour. 

That  may  be  fine,  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment declares,  to  overcome  the  racial  and 
sexual  injustices  of  the  past.  But  It  does  not 
guarantee  that  Chicago  wUl  have  the  best 
possible  police  service  In  an  era  of  rlslne 
crime.  '' 

To  the  contrary,  playing  a  numbers  game 
with  poUce  personnel  procedures  can  only 
lead  to  demoralization  In  the  ranks  and  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  leadership 
and  policing. 

Just  as  ludicrous.  In  our  Judgment,  U  the 
Justice  Department  proposal  that  minorities 
and  women  be  given  priority  on  so  called 
choice  duty  assignments  such  as  those  at 
OHare  International  Airport,  or  as  an  in- 
vestigator or  crime  laboratory  technician. 

Again,  that  can  only  Insure  that  Police 
8upt.  James  Rochford  wiU  no  longer  have 
a  voice  In  Judging  the  fitness  of  Individual 
police  officers  to  fulfill  such  tasks.  Instead 
of  de  facto  discrimination,  Chicago  would 
have  a  de  facto  police  chief— the  Justice 
Department,  but  with  none  of  the  crucial 
responslbUlties  of  the  Job. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  make  minority  members  both  proud 
and  professional— a  square  deal  and  an 
equal  chance  to  achieve  success  on  their 
own.  Anything  less  is  a  ripoff  of  human 
dignity. 
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Washington's  Ethnic  Awsebra 
To  Judge  from  the  list  of  reforms  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  proposed  for  Chi- 
cago's police  force,  federal  authorities  have 
worked  out  a  new  set  of  priorities  m  law 
enforcement.  They  seem  to  think  the  most 
important  Job  a  police  department  has  Is 
to  reflect  exactly  the  ethnic  makeup  of  Its 
community,    and    that    other   obligations— 


such   as   protecting   citizens   and   arresting 
criminals— take  second  place  to  this  one 

We  do  not  share  this  view  and  hope  that 
federal  District  Judge  Prentice  Marshall 
doesn't  either.  The  Judge,  who  presided  over 
the  82-day  trial  on  charges  of  dlscrimhiatory 
practices  by  the  Chicago  police.  Is  to  Issue 
his  findings  In  September.  If  he  makes  these 
proposals  part  of  his  final  order,  our  police 
administration  may  not  have  much  time  left 
for  matters  like  law  enforcement;  It  wUl  be 
too  busy  making  slide-rule  equations  be- 
tween the  sexes  and  different  ethnic  groups 
■The  Justice  Department  proposals,  sub- 
mitted by  attorneys  liana  Rovner  and  Don- 
ald PaUen,  call  on  the  judge  to  order  these 
procedures : 

Two  of  every  three  persons  hired  as  police 
officers  must  be  blacks,  Latmos,  or  women, 
and  50  per  cent  must  be  blacks  or  Latinos 

Half  of  all  police  officers  promoted  to  ser- 
geant must  be  black.  Latino,  or  female,  until 
the  percentage  of  black.  Latino,  and  female 
sergeants  reflects  their  representation  on  the 
police  force  as  a  whole. 

One-third  of  all  those  promoted  to  lleu- 

»,^n'°''^*   ^   *''**=^'   ^"'lO'   or   female. 
With  the  same  requirement. 

Blacks  and  women  must  be  given  priority 

on  assignments  to  choice  duty  positions— 

again,  untu  they  are  represented  In  these 

fSe         P^Portlonately  to  the  whole  police 

These  reconunendatlons.  m  our  view  are 
a  classic  case  of  overreactlon- trying  to  rem- 
edy one  injustice  by  Insisting  on  an  equal 
and  opposite  Injustice.  The  situation  they 
are  meant  to  correct  was  indeed  bad  The 
Chicago  police  department  has  habitually 
slanted  its  requirements  for  hiring  or  pro- 
moting against  minorities  and  women,  and 
most  of  the  arguments  city  lawyers  used  to 
defend  the  practice  were  idiotic.  The  issue 
of  unfair  hiring  and  promotion  standards  Is 
a  wholly  legitimate  one,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment can  rightly  demand  that  these 
standards  be  Impartial.  But  that  is  not  what 
It  is  demanding.  The  proposed  remedy  seems 
based  on  a  notion  that  fairness  later  can  be 
achieved  only  by  unfairness  now. 

In  Its  push  for  instant  equality,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  overlooks  the  fundamental 
standard  for  judging  this  or  any  police  de- 
partment: how  well  it  does  Its  Job  of  law 
enforcement.  Obviously,  discriminatory  hir- 
ing and  promotion  practices  are  bad  by  that 
standard  because  they  tend  to  lessen  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  police  force,  particularly 
among  minority  groups. 

But  the  same  applies  to  practices  that 
deny  anyone  a  job  or  a  promotion  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  his  or  her  abUlty.  it  cer- 
tainly applies  to  the  Justice  Department 
proposal,  which  would  be  ruinous  to  morale 
and  incentive  among  police  officers— mlnor- 

POPULATION  DEPENDENT  ON  TAX  DOLURS  FOR  SUPPORT" 
IResearch  in  Economics  Department,  Ford  Motor  Co..  June  9. 1975) 
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Ity  and  nonmlnorlty  members  alike  Whv 
work  hard  and  take  risks  to  be  a  good  cod 
If  the  odds  are  stacked  against  your  promo- 
tlon?  On  the  other  hand,  what's  the  satis- 
faction In  wlrmlng  higher  rank  If  you  don't 
have  to  earn  it?  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
quicker  or  surer  way  to  destroy  a  police  de- 
partment's  effectiveness. 

The  Justice  Department,  with  its  complex 
formulas  for  hiring  and  promotion,  would 
replace  one  discriminatory  system  with  an- 
other. [In  fact  the  new  one  is  doubly  dis- 
criminatory. Why  are  minorities  to  have  half 
the  promotions  to  sergeant,  but  only  one- 
third  of  those  to  lieutenant?)  It  seems  to  re- 
gard  the  change  as  an  emergency  need,  as 
though  the  police  department  had  no  task 
more  urgent  than  meeting  arbitrary  quotas. 

We  hope  Judge  MarshaU  does  not  try  to 
fill  this  rush  order.  Punitive  Interference  la 
one  thing;  Justice  Is  another,  and  usuaUv 
takes  longer. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYER 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
to  a  deeply  alarming  problem  confront- 
ing the  taxpayers  today.  The  American 
taxpayer,  hounded  by  inflation  and  fears 
of  the  future,  is  taking  a  baleful  look  at 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  massive  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  in  the  style  and  com- 
fort it  has  come  to  expect. 

Newsweek  magazine's  June  9,  1975,  is- 
sue  carried  an  article  on  some  statistics 
released  by  a  group  of  economists  from 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  found  there 
are  more  people  being  supported  by  tax 
dollars  then  there  were  workers  in  the 
private  sector  to  support  them.  Ford 
economists  found  a  total  of  80,655,000  tax 
dependents  versus  71,650,000  non-gov- 
ernment workers. 

If  legislation  is  required  to  establish 
a  pohcy  of  holding  down  the  growth  of 

big  government"  then  Congress  should 
begin  studying  ways  to  bring  it  about. 
The  growth  of  government  in  terms  of 
manpower  and  spending  has  been 
enormous  in  recent  years  and  the  results 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  statistics  cer- 
tainly highlight  this  pressing  theme. 

The  statistics  follow: 


Thousands  of  people  I ^„!',tt"l 

'9*°  1950          I960  1970          1974  1940-74 

Recipients    of    Government 
financial  aid:' 

Retirees  and  survivors..           789  4  874       ik  oi;»  m  nu  ,.  ..., 

Disabled  and  on  assist-  '               *"'"  ^'^^^  ^4,427  4,263 

u^te:::::::::::    V^l  f^^l    ^?||  i^|n  2uu  371 

On  adilfmiliiaVduti'.--       *'JH  '*•  «6       28.505  47,920  64,208  854 

Government  .orI?;r..^.::::       4.2I!  Mg        jtH  .j^l  ,l\^  572 

Total    dependent  on  - 

"'""" "■»'  ".«'       39,334  H,J47  »,SSS  m 


Thousands  of  people 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 


Percent 

increase 

1974       1940-74 


As  a  percen  t  of 
U.S.  popula- 
'ion 8.6  14.4 

As  a  percent  of 
non  -  Govern- 
ment workers..         26.3  41.4 

Memo: 

U.S.  population' 132,594      152,271 

Non-Government 
*ofl<ers« 43,318       52,892 


21.8 


68.5 


31.0 
96.2 


38.1  


112.6 


180, 671 
57,  425 


204,875  211,909 
66, 066   71, 650 


60 
65 


''IZle-  iM  Vi  °Dll'^Z:\f  ^V^^'  "E-^P'oy"""-*  and  Earnings,"  monthly. 
Estimates  and  Proie^tinn,  'Pl^i«  ^"^Vn'^T,'!'*!'^*,'.    ?"/'""'  Population  Reports.  Population 
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ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MimTHA) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Brown)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recognize  the  hour  Is  late  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  take  the  entire  60 
minutes.  However  I  do  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  spend  a  very  few  moments 
on  the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  wide  variety  of  national  and  global 
problems  that  are  unprecedented  in  their 
complexity.  Among  these  problems  is  the 
pervasive  need  for  energy.  Through 
pending  congressional  action,  we  are 
now  well  into  the  process  of  setting  an 
energy  course  for  this  nation  for  the 
next  decade.  It  is  the  purpose  of  our 
discussion  today  to  consider  the  need 
for  a  strong  emphasis  on  energy  con- 
servation in  our  over-all  energy  strategy, 
and  to  compare  the  returns  we  may  get 
from  investing  money  and  effort  in 
energy  conservation  measures  with  those 
obtainable  from  investments  for  increas- 
ing energy  supply.  I  hope  every  Member 
of  the  House  will  reflect  on  the  points 
made  today  as  we  act  in  the  next  3  weeks 
on  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Energy 
Policy  Act  from  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  on  the 
ERDA  conservation  appropriation  in  the 
Interior  and  related  appropriations  bill, 
and  as  we  analyze  the  ERDA  "National 
Plan  for  Energy  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration"  which  has  just  been 
released. 

Energy  conservation  means  different 
things  to  different  people,  from  simply 
raising  energy  prices  to  changing  the 
whole  thrust  of  our  technology  and 
patterns  of  life.  In  many  cases  any  dis- 
agreement is  not  over  the  goal,  but  on 
the  best  method  to  promote  a  new  kind 
of  conserving  society.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward very  much  to  the  variety  of  points 
of  view  and  dimensions  of  energy  con- 
servation which  I  think  we  will  hear 
today. 

I  myself  want  to  focus  on  two  points, 
the  opportunities  for  energy  conserva- 
tion simply  through  increased  efiB- 
ciency  of  use,  and  the  opportunities  for 
conservation  through  restraint  and 
changes  in  life-style.  The  first  is  a  pohit 
which  has  been  examined  in  a  very 
quantitative  way,  and  I  find  it  incredible 
that  these  results  have  not  put  strate- 
gies to  increase  eflSciency  of  energy  use 
at  the  leading  edge  of  everyone's  energy 
plan. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  focusing  attention  on  the 
need  for  energy  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  commendation 
and  support  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  emphasizing  and  underlining 
the  absolute  necessity  for  energy  conser- 
vation as  the  most  immediate  way  to 
meet  the  current  energy  crisis. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
Immediate  key  to  solving  our  energy 
problems  lies  in  energy  conservation. 
Energy  savings,  unquestionably,  can  be 
considerable:  It  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 25  and  40  percent  of  all  energy 
consumed  In  the  United  States  is  wasted 
in  some  manner.  Until  recently,  public 
policy  has  not  promoted  energy  conserva- 
tion. Instead,  we  have  promoted  in- 
creased use  of  resources. 

Energy  conservation  achieved  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  government, 
business,  and  the  general  public  should 
result  In  a  wide  range  of  benefits  both 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  to  every 
individual.  Conservation  will  lessen  the 
pressure  to  produce  more  energy  sup- 
plies. It  will  reduce  our  dependence  upon 
imported  fuels  and  thus  reduce  the 
transfer  to  the  oil-producing  countries  of 
vast  monetary  reserves  which  could  be 
directed  against  the  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  or 
could  be  invested  in  the  United  States 
in  such  huge  amounts  as  to  Jeopardize 
U.S.  institutions. 

Conservation  will  lead  to  more  eco- 
nomic and  efBcient  use  of  the  Nation's 
resources  of  fuels,  minerals,  capital,  and 
labor.  Every  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity 
saved  through  conservation  results  In  a 
savings  of  about  0.9  pounds  of  coal,  or 
0.07  gallons  of  oil  or  10.5  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas.  Effective  conservation  of 
fuels  clearly  will  reduce  negative  en- 
viromnental  impacts  In  three  ways: 

First.  By  reducing  the  disturbance  of 
the  Earth  that  otherwise  would  occur  in 
the  mining  and  driUing  necessary  to  sup- 
ply projected  energy  demands; 

Second.  By  reducing  the  amoimt  of 
heat  that  discharges  hito  the  environ- 
ment; and  ^.^  ,  , 
Third.  By  reducing  the  quantity  of  air 
pollution  from  fly  ash,  sulfur  compounds 
and  nitrogen  compounds  which  are 
normally  a  byproduct  of  burning  coal, 
oil,  and  gas.  In  addition,  energy  conserva- 
tion will  reduce  inflationary  pressures  In 
the  economy  by  reducing  the  capital  out- 
lays required  to  expand  energy  supply 
and  by  reducing  the  impact  of  higher 
energy  prices. 

We  cannot  achieve  energy  conserva- 
tion simply  through  a  crisis  oriented  pro- 
gram. What  is  needed  is  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-term  effort  to  utilize  energy 
more  efficiently  and  reduce  waste.  This 
will  require  carefully  considered  institu- 
tional and  technological  changes  to  re- 
duce substantially  the  growth  of  energy 
demand  while  also  promoting  the  wise 
and  efficient  use  of  all  oiu-  economic,  hu- 
man, and  natural  resources. 

Energy  conservation  can  be  applied  to 
every  sector  of  our  economy.  In  the  resi- 
dential sector,  which  accounts  for  about 
20  percent  of  total  U.S.  energy  consump- 
tion, there  is  a  great  potential  for  sub- 
stantial energy  conservation  in  the  next 
5  years  as  well  as  over  the  long  term. 
According  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
energy  used  to  heat  and  cool  homes  is 
wasted  because  of  poor  insulation. 

Because  heating  represents  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  energy  requirements 
of  residential  buildings,  improved  insula- 


tion of  houses  and  apartments  can  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed by  the  residential  sector.  For  ex- 
ample, ceiling  insulation  can  be  added 
economically  to  most  existing  houses  that 
now  have  inadequate  insulation.  It  may 
be  overly  optimistic  to  expect  that  all  new 
housing  will  have  adequate  insulation  or 
that  a  majority  of  existing  homes  can 
be  adequately  reinsulated  in  the  next 
decade.  However,  the  National  Mineral 
Wool  Insulation  Association  has  recom- 
mended a  national  goal  for  the  next 
decade  of  reinsulating  25  percent  of  all 
single  family  homes  built  before  1973  and 
providing  optimal  levels  of  insulation  in 
75  percent  of  all  new  construction. 

Heat  losses  in  residential  buildings  can 
also  be  reduced  aimually  by  as  much 
as  17  percent  by  the  installation  of  storm 
windows  and  doors.  Although  they  gen- 
erally represent  a  much  larger  invest- 
ment than  added  insulation,  in  most  re- 
gions they  would  pay  for  themselves  in 
fuel  savings  in  less  than  10  years. 

Additional  residential  energy  conser- 
vation can  be  gained  through  careful 
selection  of  design,  construction  mater- 
ials and  workmanship,  lighting,  and  the 
heating,  cooling  and  ventilation  equip- 
ment. This  would  also  hold  true  for  com- 
mercial buildings. 

The  commercial  sector  could  carry  out 
many  energy  conservation  measures  that 
would  reduce  energy  consumption  by  as 
much  as  20  percent  in  existing  facilities. 
This  sector  currently  consumes  15  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  energy.  Much  of  the 
savings  in  this  sector  can  be  achieved 
immediately  by  implementing  conserva- 
tion measures  requiring  little  or  no  capi- 
tal investment.  For  example,  improved 
maintenance  of  heating,  ventilating  and 
air  conditioning  systems,  reevaluation  of 
lighting,  use  of  heat  exchangers,  shift- 
ing of  office  and  cleaning  hours,  replac- 
ing standard  windows  with  glazed  win- 
dows, and  turning  off  lights  and  office 
machines  all  would  offer  significant 
savings. 

The  industrial  sector  consumes  about 
40  percent  of  the  U.S.  energy  budget.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  Industrial  energy  consumption  Is 
wasted.  Industrial  energy  consumption 
is  affected  by  choice  of  fuel  type,  raw 
materials,  and  type  of  manufacturing 
processes.  The  selection  of  less  energy- 
intensive  fuels  or  materials  would  con- 
serve energy:  Such  as  gas  Instead  of 
electricity  for  heating,  wood  and  steel 
instead  of  plastic  and  aluminum,  glass 
refillable  containers  instead  of  disposa- 
ble aluminum  containers,  and  the  use 
of  recycled  material  instead  of,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  virgin  material.  A  wide 
range  of  industrial  plants  have  imple- 
mented comprehensive  energy  manage- 
ment programs  focusing  on  elimination 
of  waste  and  improvement  in  the  oper- 
ating efficiency  of  existing  machinery  and 
processes. 

Energy  consumption  in  the  other  ma- 
jor sector,  transportation,  accounts  for 
25  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy  use. 
Because  of  the  gross  inefficiencies  in  this 
sector,  it  Is  a  key  target  for  energy  con- 
servation measures.  It  Is  also  the  sector 
where  possible  conservation  gains  are 
hardest  to  quantify.  Major  shifts  away 
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from  less  efficient  automobiles  and 
trucks  toward  buses,  trains,  subways  and 
other  forms  of  mass  transit  are  clearly 
needed,  yet  are  not  likely  to  result  in 
major  savings  in  the  near  future. 

Project  Independence  noted  that 
nearly  80  percent  of  energy  used  for  pas- 
senger transportation  and  about  55  per- 
cent of  the  energy  used  in  total  trans- 
portation— both  passenger  and  freight — 
are  used  by  the  private  automobile. 
While  small  savings  can  be  made 
through  regular  tuneups.  better  driving 
habits,  car  pooling,  et  cetera,  the  key  is 
to  Increase  the  energy  efficiency  of  new 
vehicles.  A  major  effort  to  step  up  the 
shift  toward  mass  transit  and  to  improve 
fuel  economy  of  the  automobile  is  clearly 
central  to  any  plan  for  energy  conser- 
vation. 

A  final  pillar  in  any  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  must  be  a  revision  of  utility 
rate  structures.  Our  present  system  of 
rate  structures  encourages  energy  use  by 
rewarding  the  larger  users  with  lower 
rates  per  kilowatt  hour.  What  is  needed 
Is  to  invert  the  present  block  rate  system 
so  that  the  smaUest  users  pay  the  lowest 
unit  price  and  the  larger  users  pay  the 
highest  rates. 

In  addition,  a  system  of  peak  load  pric- 
ing must  be  implemented.  This  will  dis- 
courage energy  use  during  peak  load  pe- 
riods by  charging  more  for  electricity 
used  during  these  periods.  It  will  reduce 
the  need  for  peaking  power  facilities 
such  as  pump  storage  hydroelectric 
plants  which  are  environmentally  un- 
sound and  energy  inefficient.  Above  all 
utility  rate  reform  will  underline  to  every 
citizen  the  fact  that  the  era  of  artificially 
low  priced  energy  and  excessive  con- 
sumption is  over  and  the  time  for  energy 
conservation  is  now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  the  contribu- 
tion the  gentleman  has  made  in  his  work 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  for  Fossil  Fuels 
to  the  goal  of  energy  conservation  for 
this  country.  I  think  he  Is  one  of  the 
Members  who  is  outstanding  In  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  energy 
conservation. 

Mr.    MYERS    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker  I  would  like  to  also  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion once  again.  I  think  one  thing  that 
cannot  be  lost  sight  of  Is  the  fact  that 
when  we  conserve  energy,  we  are  not 
talking  about  losing  jobs.  When  we  talk 
about  conserving  energy,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  natural  gas.  in  my  district 
we  will  experience  the  ability  to  keep 
more  people  on  the  job,  more  people 
working  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  major 
Stories  that  has  not  come  across  when 
we  deal  with  conservation,  the  impor- 
tance that  is  attached  now  to  the  pro- 
viding of  jobs  and  the  stabUity  of  jobs 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  point  of  major 


importance  which  I  feel  I  must  empha- 
Bize.  We  have  passed  the  point  where 
conservation  of  natural  gas  is  merely  the 
patriotic  thing  to  do.  Conservation  of 
natural  gas  is  now  a  necessity  of  Amer- 
ican life.  We  must  conserve  natural  gas 
at  home  and  at  work  or  else  fellow  Amer- 
icans will  lose  jobs. 

The  problem  we  face  this  winter  Is 
painfully  clear  and  simple.  Interstate 
pipeUnes  are  carrying  gas  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10  trillion  cubic  feet  as  compared 
to  a  high  of  13  triUion  cubic  feet  just 
a  few  years  ago — a  whopping  23  percent 
decrease  nationwide.  Furthermore,  this 
decrease  has  not  been  felt  evenly.  Some 
areas  have  been  hit  harder  than  others, 
while  industry  has  been  asked  to  bear 
the  brunt  everywhere.  Some  factories  no 
longer  receive  natural  gas.  In  my  district 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  industry  last 
year  faced  a  40  percent  cutback  and  this 
winter  can  look  forward  to  even  scarcer 
supplies,  55  percent  cutbacks. 

Some  mills  can  cope  with  reduced  na- 
tural gas  supplies.  These  plants  now  bum 
oil,  coal  and  propane  at  several  times  the 
cost  of  natural  gas,  not  to  mention  added 
pollution  controls  and  costs  of  con- 
version. To  the  extent  that  these  huge 
additional  expenses  cannot  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumers,  these  added  costs  mean 
decreased  profits  and  decreased  funds 
available  for  capital  and  work-force  ex- 
pansion. In  short,  we  probably  can  ex- 
pect both  higher  prices  and  fewer  jobs. 

The  problems  are  much  more  severe 
in  those  Industries  that  cannot  convert. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  Pennsylvania 
glass  industry  or  the  stainless  steel  in- 
dustry. There  a  natural  gas  shortage 
means  a  fuel  shortage.  These  industries, 
of  course,  can  absorb  modest  cutbacks 
through  conservation  measures  and 
shortened  hours,  but  a  shortage  as  small 
as  20  percent  can  spell  disaster.  The 
American  Gas  Association  has  estimated 
that  a  fuel  shortage  of  20  percent  in 
Pennsylvania  industry  could  result  in 
over  100,000  more  Pennsylvanians  on  the 
street  looking  for  work.  To  me,  this  pos- 
sibility is  intolerable. 

The  natural  gas  shortage  has  many 
complex  facets  that  will  be  tackled  in 
other  forums:  Allocation,  deregulation, 
charges  of  intentional  shortages,  and  so 
forth.  Conservation  of  natural  gas  is 
essential  and  attainable.  Consider  these 
three  basic  points: 

First.  Despite  curtailments  of  new 
service,  we  Americans  use  7.8  billion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  in  our  homes 
and  commercial  establishments— a  huge 
total. 

Second.  Major  changes  In  our  resi- 
dential and  commercial  usage  of  natural 
gas  can  have  a  major  employment  impact 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  heavily  indus- 
trialized States.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  has  estimated  that  we 
could  save  10  percent  in  these  areas  by 
insulating  properly,  by  adding  storm 
windows  and  doors,  and  by  lowering  our 
thermostats,  even  allowing  for  those 
citizens  who  will  never  cooperate. 

Third.  Small  adjustments  in  their  way 
of  hving  by  large  numbers  of  consumers 
can  add  up  to  jobs  saved  as  well.  Small 
gestures  such  as  taking  care  to  conserve 
hot  water  while  showering  or  using  a 
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cold-water    detergent    can    have    their 
impact. 

We  must  realize  that  the  natural  gas 
shortage  is  a  national  problem  and  we  in 
Congress  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  jobs  wiU  be  lost  if  conservation 
does  not  become  our  national  way  of  life 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr" 
Speaker,  i  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  also  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  his  contribution.  I  appreciate  the 
pomt  he  has  made  about  the  contribu- 
tion of  energy  conservation  to  makine 
employment  in  this  country.  I  think  it 
Is  important  to  recognize  as  we  consider 
proposals  for  increasing  energy  supply 
to  this  country  at  a  tremendous  capital 
cost,  it  is  important  that  we  focus  on 
ways  to  solve  the  energy  problem  with 
a  lesser  degree  of  capital  and  with 
greater  emphasis  on  employment 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  jom  my  many  other  colleagues  in  ex- 

frn^'!??,fi'P'"f'^*'°"  ^  *^e  gentleman 
from  California  for  taking  this  special 
order  and  giving  each  Member  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  need  for  this  coun- 
try to  move  forward  now  into  aggressive 
and  directed  programs  of  energy  con- 
servation which  can  help  our  Nation  to 
meet  the  three-fold  problems  that  exist 
Of  balancing  our  energy  problem  and  un- 
employment problem  and  our  economic 
crisis  by  coordinated  programs  which  can 
solve  problems  in  all  three  of  these  areas 
simultaneously.  There  is  no  reason  pro- 
grams cannot  be  devised  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  employment  in 
energy  conservation  areas,  such  as  could 
be  done  by  creating  an  energy  conserva- 
tion corps  and  charging  that  corps  with 
the  responsibility  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  better  construc- 
tion for  homes.  There  is  no  reason  that 
energy  conservation  measures,  such  as 
designmg  a  more  efficient  automobile  or 
putting  people  to  work  in  public  mass 
transit,  cannot  be  devised,  having  the 
simultaneous  effect  of  improving  the 
economy  and  our  energy  matters. 

In  many  instances  the  wisdom  of  this 
body  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  accom- 
plish useful  goals. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  special  order.  As  a 
result  of  last  year's  oil  embargo,  predic- 
tions of  energy  shortages  and  the  effect 
of  such  shortages  on  employment,  agri- 
culture, and  the  economy  were  translated 
into  painful  reality. 

The  unemployment,  dislocations,  and 
uncertainties  produced  by  the  embargo 
were  significant  in  causing  our  econ- 
omy—already vulnerable  because  of  in- 
flation and  attempts  to  control  inflation 
by  high  Interest  rates— to  fall  into  a 
severe  recession.  In  turn,  the  recession 
lowered  demands  for  energy,  and  has  led 
some  to  the  mistaken  view  that  the  en- 
ergy crunch  is  potential  rather  than  im- 
mediate. 

The  relationship  between  a  productive 
and  stable  economy  providing  full  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  the  avail- 
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ability  of  adequate  energy  resources  is 
well  known.  It  is  vital  that  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  economy  must  also  provide 
short-  and  middle-range  improvements 
in  energy  availability  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  employment. 

Self-imposed  restrictions  upon  energy 
supply,  whether  accomplished  by  quotas, 
rationing,  allocations,  import  fees,  or  by 
higher  taxes  upon  consumption,  will  have 
a  detrimental  effect  upon  economic  re- 
covery, and  will  tend  to  increase  unem- 
ployment and  decrestse  productivity. 
Pumping  money  into  the  economy  while 
productivity  is  limited  by  energy  re- 
straints would  lead  to  another  round  of 
inflation  rather  than  economic  recovery. 
That  consequence  is  not  only  unpleas- 
ant, it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  embargo  ourselves  to  conserve 
energy. 

Because  of  the  real  limits  on  world  re- 
sources of  oil  and  natural  gas  and  be- 
cause research  and  development  of  per- 
manent alternative  energy  resources 
such  as  solar  energy,  fusion,  geothermal, 
and  more  dilute  energy  resources  cannot 
have  a  significant  impact  on  our  energy 
requirements  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, having  a  healthy,  stable  and  grow- 
ing national  economy  for  the  next  two 
decades  will  depend  upon  the  full  utili- 
zation of  coal  and  nuclear  fuel  for  the 
generation  of  electricity. 

We  must  wisely  use  our  present  re- 
sources of  oil  and  natural  gas  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  energy  base  for  future  years. 
These  diminishirig  fossil  fuels,  even 
though  priced  higher  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, will  continue  to  increase  in  price 
as  they  become  more  scarce  and  our  best 
investment  of  our  limited  supplies  of  oil 
and  gas  would  be  to  use  them  wisely  to 
sustain  the  economic  strength  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  alternative  energy 
producing  plants.  Simultaneously  we 
must  adopt  conservation  programs  which 
do  not  adversely  affect  the  economy. 

Embarking  upon  this  objective  as  a 
major  national  goal  should  become  the 
central  theme  on  which  many  programs 
for  conservation  and  efficient  utilization 
of  energy  resources  are  implemented. 
Such  a  program  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  We  should  adopt  policies  which 
will  encourage  the  use  of  more  energy- 
efficient  means  of  transportation,  and 
do  so  in  a  way  which  will  not  restrict  the 
traditional  mobility  of  the  American 
population.  These  goals  can  be  accom- 
plished by  developing  more  fuel-efficient 
automobiles,  and  by  expanding  and  im- 
proving mass  transit  systems  In  our 
major  urban  centers; 

Second.  We  should  develop  programs  to 
put  unemployed  people  to  work  making 
improvements  in  housing  and  commer- 
cial structures  to  accomplish  massive  en- 
ergy conservation  objectives  while  stim- 
ulating the  construction  sector  of  our 
economy  into  a  healthy  recovery; 

Third.  We  should  assist  in  capital 
formation  needed  to  construct  nuclear- 
and  coal-fired  generating  facilities  to 
save  more  than  1,000,000  barrels  of  oil 
each  day,  and  we  should  make  a  major 
national  commitment  to  develop  ade- 
quate energy  resources  to  sustain  our 


Nation's  economic  growth.  In  addition, 
we  should  eliminate  as  soon  as  possible 
the  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas  as  fuel  under 
boilers  for  industrial  purposes;  and 

Fourth.  We  should  pursue  aggressive 
research  and  development  of  permanent 
alternative  energy  sources,  exploration 
for  new  sources  of  oil  and  gas,  demon- 
stration of  new  technologies  for  syn- 
thetic fuels,  and  ongoing  programs  for 
energy  storage,  and  more  efficient  trans- 
mission. Attention  should  be  given  to 
technologies  for  more  efficient  combus- 
tion and  conversion  systems  to  reduce 
waste,  and  to  technologies  and  practices 
for  balancing  load  factors. 

Many  programs  to  conserve  energy  and 
to  develop  new  energy  resources  will  re- 
sult in  increased  productivity  and  em- 
ployment. We  should  seek  to  identify  all 
such  programs  and  set  out  to  accomplish 
them. 

According  to  the  Project  Independence 
report,  the  transportation  sector  accounts 
for  24  percent  of  U.S.  energy  consump- 
tion and  52  percent  of  U.S.  petroleum 
consumption.  The  report  suggests  three 
major  areas  for  conservation  in  the 
transportation  field:  improving  new  car 
fuel  economy;  decreasing  total  vehicle 
miles  traveled;  and  increasing  ridership 
on  public  transit. 

Most  public  debate  has  focused  upon 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  rationing  and 
price  increases  by  means  of  higher  taxes, 
but  what  is  forgotten  is  that  both  ap- 
proaches to  conservation  are  directed 
toward  only  one  of  the  alternatives 
specified  in  the  Project  Independence 
report — that  is,  decreasing  total  vehicle 
miles  traveled.  And  it  is  indicative  of  the 
narrow  approach  which  has  been  taken 
to  our  energy  and  economic  problems 
that  this  is  the  most  restrictive  of  the 
three  alternatives,  the  one  which  is  most 
likely  to  result  in  cutbacks  in  economic 
activity. 

Insistence  upon  increasing  gasoline 
prices  through  higher  taxes  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  faulty  direction 
which  our  consideration  of  energy  con- 
servation in  the  transportation  sector 
has  taken.  But  we  will  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  an  inadequate  program 
unless  we  direct  our  efforts  toward  con- 
servation measures  which  can  be 
achieved  while  improving  our  economy. 
Rather  than  to  pursue  the  debate 
about  rationing  or  tax  Increases,  the 
Congress  should  devote  its  efforts  to  the 
alternatives  of  increasing  automobile 
economy  and  increasing  the  ridership  on 
public  transit. 

A  second  conservation  area  is  in  hous- 
ing and  thermal  efficiency.  Most  of  us 
in  Congress  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  problems  of  our  economy,  such  as 
inflation  and  rising  unemployment,  have 
been  created  by  energy  shortages.  How- 
ever, most  proposals  treat  the  two  prob- 
lems separately.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gi-ess  to  provide  solutions  which  would 
both  encourage  energy  conservation  and 
put  the  unemployed  to  work.  Every 
measure  designed  to  speed  economic 
recovery  should  be  analyzed  to  see 
whether  it  can  also  be  useful  in  accom- 
plishing energy  objectives.  An  example 
can  be  given  with  respect  to  fuel  con- 


servation through  insulation  of  homes 
and  buildings.  The  congressional  pro- 
gram of  action  properly  identified  the 
need  for  governmental  incentives  to  en- 
courage home  insulation  but  this  pro- 
gram could  have  a  more  positive  effect 
upon  the  economy  by  adding  the  con- 
cept of  a  public  employment  work  pro- 
gram to  increase  thermal  efficiencies  in 
residential  and  commercial  buildings,  to- 
gether with  governmental  incentives  to 
encourage  the  effort. 

No  one  needs  to  recite  the  problems 
of  the  construction  industry's  work  force 
where  unemployment  has  increased  from 
8.2  percent  in  February  of  1973  to  15,9 
percent  a  year  later,  with  the  trend  con- 
tinuing in  this  depressed  sector  of  the 
economy.  We  need  a  program  to  put 
these  unemployed  and  underemployed 
people  to  work  in  a  way  which  would  also 
encourage  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Energy  savings  under  such  a  program 
would  be  substantial.  A  recent  study  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  reported  the  following: 

First.  The  residential  sector  accounts 
for  about  20  percent  of  total  U.S.  energy 
consumption; 

Second.  Heating  represents  over  50 
percent  of  the  energy  requirements  of 
residential  buildings; 

Third.  More  than  30  percent  of  the 
energy  used  to  heat  and  cool  homes  is 
wasted  because  of  poor  insulation; 

Fourth.  Improved  insulation  of  houses 
and  apartments  can  significantly  reduce 
the  total  energy  consumed  by  the  resi- 
dential sector;  and 

Fifth.  The  heat  losses  in  residential 
buildings  can  also  be  reduced  annually 
by  as  much  as  17  percent  by  the  installa- 
tion of  storm  windows  and  doors. 

This  is  in  the  area  of  residential  heat- 
ing and  cooling  alone.  Substantial  sav- 
ings of  energy  could  also  be  accomplished 
in  the  commercial  and  public  sectors. 

The  Congress  should  act  at  once  to  es- 
tablish a  public  employment  program 
for  persons  in  the  construction  labor 
work  force,  in  conjunction  with  an  en- 
ergy conservation  program  of  govern- 
mental incentives  to  residential  and 
commercial  building  owners  to  encour- 
age them  to  install  energy-conserving 
devices  in  existing  buildings  or  design 
new  buildings  with  energy-conserving 
devices. 

Basically,  the  program  would  create  an 
Energy  Conservation  Corps  made  up  of 
imemployed  or  underemployed  persons  in 
the  construction  industry.  The  Corps 
would  be  constituted  of  persons  capable 
of  providing  homeowners  and  the  owners 
of  commercial  buildings  with  specific 
plans  and  recommendations  on  methods 
of  making  buildings  more  thermally  effi- 
cient. In  addition,  the  Corps  would  have 
persons  capable  of  doing  the  necessary 
construction  work  required  imder  the 
plans  and  recommendations.  Some  pub- 
lic employment  programs  have  already 
been  set  up  imder  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act,  which  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1974.  The  governmental  ma- 
chinery established  by  these  programs 
could  be  used  In  administering  the  En- 
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ergy  Conservation  Corps  program.  The 
Corps  would  be  available  to  give  both 
technical  and.  If  a  construction  work 
force  is  unavailable  in  the  area,  actual 
assistance  to  those  citizens  who  wished  to 
make  their  buildings  more  energy-effi- 
cient. 

The  Congress  now  has  under  consider- 
ation several  useful  governmental  incen- 
tives to  encourage  increased  thermal  ef- 
ficiencies in  residential,  commercial,  and 
public  buildings.  These  incentives  should 
be  adopted  and  certainly  would  have  a 
useful  effect  on  both  the  economy  and 
the  objective  of  conserving  energy.  The 
suggested  creation  of  an  Energy  Con- 
servation Corps  is  not  a  replacement  of 
the  idea  of  such  incentives  but  rather  a 
suggestion  that  public  works  employment 
should  be  directed  toward  efforts  which 
would  also  have  a  useful  effect  on  energy 
problems.  Administration  of  such  a  pro- 
gram could  be  as  follows: 

For  residential  building,  the  program 
could  be  divided  into  two  parts :  The  im- 
provement of  existing  residences  and  the 
construction  of  new  residences. 

If  an  individual  wished  to  make  en- 
ergy-saving improvements — such  as  the 
installation  of  insulation  and  storm  win- 
dows and  doors— he  could  go  to  the  local 
office  of  the  Energy  Conservation  Corps 
and  request  that  they  make  a  study  of 
his  needs.  Should  he  agree  to  utilize  the 
recommendations  of  the  ECC,  use  their 
labor— if  construction  labor  is  imavail- 
able  in  the  area— and  make  substantial 
reducUons  in  his  Btu  usage  by  such  im- 
provements, he  could  receive  either  a 
low-cost  Government  loan  or  a  tax 
credit.  The  low-cost  loan  could  be  ad- 
ministered by  HUD  or  FmHA  where  pos- 
sible under  their  existing  programs. 

If  an  individual  wished  to  construct  a 
new  home  with  proper  insulation  and 
other  energy-saving  devices,  he  could 
request  that  a  study  be  performed  by  the 
ECC.  Should  he  agree  to  have  his  home 
conform  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
study,  he  would  also  be  eligible  for  a  low- 
Interest  Government  loan  or  a  tax  credit. 
For  commercial  and  industrial  build- 
ings, the  Government  could  offer  tax  in- 
centives for  energy-conserving  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  existing  build- 
ings. The  administrative  procedures 
would  be  basically  the  same  as  those  for 
residential  buildings. 

For  public  buildings,  ECC  could  be 
used  to  study  and  revise  existing  build- 
ings. As  for  new  construction,  the  na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  has  recently 
produced  some  criteria  for  standards  for 
energy-efficient  buildings,  and  new  con- 
struction would  have  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
program  as  described  above  would  be  a 
useful  means  of  combining  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  economy  and  our  en- 
ergy shortages. 

A  third  method  of  conserving  oil  and 
gas  is  In  the  acceleration  of  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  energy  plants. 

Today  more  than  l>/2  million  barrels 
of  oil  are  consumed  each  day  for  the 
generation  of  electrical  power  and  a  sim- 
ilar Btu  consimiptlon  of  natural  gas  Is 
also  used  for  that  purpose.  These  hydro- 
carbon fuels  should  be  conserved  for 
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chemical  processing,  home  and  commer- 
cial heating  and  cooling,  and  transporta- 
tion needs  rather  than  burned  under 
boilers  for  generation  of  electricity  or  for 
the  production  of  steam  for  industrial 
processes.  Any  rational  policy  for  energy 
should  include  the  objective  of  eliminat- 
ing use  of  these  premium  fuels  for  bulk 
heat  generation. 

However,  there  are  presently  only  two 
alternatives  available  to  replace  oil  and 
natural  gas.  These  alternatives  are  coal 
and  nuclear  fission.  Both  must  be  used 
to  bridge  the   gap   between  dwindling 
resources  of  oil  and  gas  and  the  future 
day  when  new  technologies  may  develop 
permanent  alternative  energy  systems. 
The  problems  associated  with  coal  and 
nuclear  fission  are  different.  The  use  of 
coal  as  fuel  has  environmental  conse- 
quences,  especially   where  high   sulfur 
coal  must  be  used,  and  the  consequences 
include  not  only  disposal  of  waste  into 
the  air  and  water,  but  also  the  impact 
of  mining  operations  upon  vast  acreages 
of  land.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  coal 
should  be  encouraged  because  it  can  be 
brought  on  line  more  quickly  than  any 
alternative  energy  source. 

Although  power  is  generated  much 
more  economically  by  nuclear  fission 
plants  than  by  any  other  fuel,  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  plants  has  been 
slowed  by  several  considerations,  chief 
among  which  has  been  the  enormous 
capital  structure  required  to  build  such 
plants.  Concerns  are  also  expressed  about 
plant  safety  and  environmental  conse- 
quences, but  actual  experience  with  those 
plants  in  operation  does  not  support  the 
anxieties  which  are  sometimes  expressed. 
In  fact,  on  January  16, 1975,  32  American 
scientists  expressed  their  conclusion  that 
"we  can  see  no  reasonable  alternative  to 
an  increased  use  of  nuclear  power  to 
satisfy  our  energy  needs." 

In  the  past  18  months,  79  nuclear 
plants  have  been  canceled  or  deferred, 
20  of  which  had  already  received  con- 
struction permits.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  these  man- 
agement decisions.  The  utility  manage- 
ment must  spend  $550  million  over  a 
period  of  8  years  to  construct  a  nuclear 
plant  which  will  produce  electricity  at  a 
cost  of  18  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  Most 
State  regulatory  agencies  do  not  permit 
any  return  on  this  investment  until  the 
plant  commences  operation.  When  the 
more  economical  cost  of  electricity  gen- 
erated by  the  plants  becomes  available, 
the  advantage  of  such  lower  costs  inures 
to  the  consumers  in  the  form  of  reduced 
rates. 

By  contrast,  an  oil-fired  generating 
plant  having  the  same  capacity  but  pro- 
ducing electricity  at  a  cost  of  28  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour  can  be  built  in  21/2  years 
for  a  cost  of  less  than  $250  million.  If 
the  choice  is  made  to  build  an  oil-fired 
plant  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  construc- 
the  will  be  charged  to  stockholders  for  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time  before  earn- 
ings are  allowed,  and  the  higher  cost  of 
generating  electricity  can  be  immediate- 
ly passed  on  to  consumers  through  esca- 
lator clauses  which  are  normally  in  ef- 
fect. It  is  clear  that  the  incentives  to  pri- 
vate Industry  to  develop  needed  nuclear 
plants  are  insufficient  and  even  If  Incen- 


tives are  improved,  the  enormous  require- 
ment for  capital  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
private  sector  to  move  effectively  toward 
needed  plant  construction. 

Some  means  must  be  foimd  to  encour- 
age immmediate  construction  of  needed 
nuclear  facilities.  Such  a  program  would 
represent  a  wise  use  of  resources  to  bring 
solutions  to  the  energy  problem  while  im- 
proving our  presently  depressed  economic 
conditions.  For  this  reason,  I  have  sug- 
gested a  governmental  impetus  to  the  de- 
sign, location  and  construction  of  nu- 
clear power  facilities  which  on  comple- 
tion could  be  leased  and  operated  by  the 
private  sector. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  no 
comprehensive    energy    policy    can   be 
formulated  without  appropriate  consid- 
eration of  and  emphasis  on  long-term 
energy  alternatives.  Many  useful  projects 
have  already  commenced.  Studies  leading 
to  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction,  oil 
shale  development,  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  use,  fusion  technology,  and  other 
long-range  development  programs  must 
be  continued  and  demonstration  plants 
constructed  as  rapidly  as  useful  purposes 
can  be  served.  Other  areas  of  scientiflc 
research  and  development  include  bet- 
ter methods  of  power  transmission  and 
electrical  energy  storage  devices  so  as  to 
reduce  variations  in  peak  load  factors. 
Significant  energy  conservation  can  re- 
sult from  regulatory  policies  designed  to 
discourage  use  of  energy  during  peak  pe- 
riods, which  can  be  adopted  without  det- 
rimental effects  upon  the  economy.  Care- 
ful attention  should  be  given  to  avoid- 
ing waste  of  fuels  through  Installation  of 
topping  and  bottoming  cycles  in  present 
generating  plants. 

In  these  and  other  areas  It  Is  vital  that 
scientific  research  suggestions  be  tested 
and  developed  and  that  such  research  be 
adequately  fimded. 

The  foregoing  list  of  objectives  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  solutions  of  both 
the  energy  problem  and  problems  of  the 
economy  is  certainly  not  all  Inclusive, 
Every  proposal  to  give  Impetus  to  our 
economy  should  be  examined  to  see  if  it 
Is  possible  to  direct  the  effort  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
productivity,  energy  conservation,  or  new 
energy  resources. 

The  highest  Immediate  priority  Is  to 
restore  our  economy  Into  full  produc- 
tivity and  employment,  but  the  challenge 
Is  to  develop  means  of  accomplishing 
this  by  adopting  and  starting  work  on 
those  programs  which  can  have  the  larg- 
est effect  on  solving  problems  of  unem- 
ployment while  having  a  dramatic  effect 
upon  energy  conservation. 

Great  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
public  works  employment  to  Install  In- 
sulation In  homes  and  commercial  build- 
ings and  to  assist  In  new  construction 
starts  of  thermally  efficient  structures. 
We  should  also  begin  construction  of  nu- 
clear generating  plants  and  reconversion 
of  oil  burning  plants  to  coal.  Of  equal 
priority  Is  Improvement  In  automobile 
mileage  characteristics.  This  objective 
should  be  placed  In  a  more  Immediate 
time  frame,  and  the  goal  should  be  In 
the  range  of  30  miles  per  gallon. 

These  three  efforts  could  form  the 
nucleus  for  a  national  program  to  coor- 
dinate solutions  for  the  economy  and 
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energy  resources.  The  adoption  of  this 
kind  of  national  program  of  action  will 
have  several  advantages. 

First.  It  will  transform  oiu:  defensive 
posture  of  reaction  to  shortages  into  an 
affirmative  goal  to  accept  a  national 
challenge  to  lead  the  world  in  the  de- 
vdopment  of  new  energy  resources. 

Second.  It  will  give  a  strong  impetus  to 
our  sagging  economy  by  providing  direct 
employment  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  plants,  and  in  conservation 
projects  while  creating  demands  for 
materials  and  supporting  products — 
providing  employment  through  the 
many  supporting  industries  necessary  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

Third.  It  will  be  an  affirmative  course 
of  action  and  of  thought  upon  which 
many  useful  specific  efforts  can  be 
developed. 

An  aggressive  program  of  specific  goals 
will  involve  hard  work  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  risk  of  an  embargo  by  the  oil- 
exporting  nations.  But  the  result  to  be 
gained  from  adequate  new  energy  re- 
sources is  more  than  equal  to  the  risk. 
The  history  of  this  Nation  has  been  best 
written  in  its  acceptance  of  challenge  in 
a  spirit  of  great  adventure,  and  with  the 
sure  knowledge  that  we  can  achieve  our 
goals. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  energy  conservation 
means  different  things  to  different 
people. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia -for  calling  this  discussion  of  en- 
ergy conservation.  It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  we  hold  a  discussion  such  as 
this  not  only  to  clarify  the  issues  for 
ourselves  but  also  to  establish  such  a 
forum  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Energy 
conservation  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
options  the  United  States  has  toward 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

It  is  also  the  most  cost  effective  way. 
To  save  1  barrel  of  fuel  by  increasing 
efficiency  of  a  home  through  more  In- 
sulation costs  $5  a  barrel.  To  purchase 
that  same  barrel  of  fuel  on  the  world 
market  would  cost  about  $13.50  a  barrel. 

Also  energy  conservation  often  tends 
to  accomplish  its  goals  in  a  labor-inten- 
sive rather  than  energy-intensive  model; 
thus  there  will  be  more,  not  less,  employ- 
ment. Energy  conservation  can  reduce 
demand  by  more  than  15  percent  in  1985. 

Consei-vation  efforts  must  go  beyond 
simple  eUminatlon  of  waste-curtailment 
measures — lower  speed  limits;  removing 
unnecessary  lights.  Introduction  of  more 
efficient  uses  of  energy — more  efficient 
heating  and  cooling  systems  for  build- 
ings, better  level  of  industrial  output  per 
unit  of  energy  input;  more  efficient  auto- 
mobiles—will  allow  a  certain  standard  of 
living  to  be  sustained  with  less  energy 
used. 

The  Federal  Goverrmient  has  several 
roles  to  play.  It  can  modify  tax  laws  and 
regulations  to  encourage  energy  con- 
serving techniques  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial Incentives  for  conservation.  Beyond 


this,  it  can  play  a  key  role  in  sponsoring 
and  joint-funding  R.D.  &  D.  when  and 
where  the  private  sector  cannot  go  It 
alone  in  developing  new  energy  saving 
methods,  and  by  disseminating  energy 
conservation  information  to  both  con- 
siuners  and  industry,  where  there  is  a 
stiunbling  block. 

The  Federal  program  must  comple- 
ment and  respond  to  the  needs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  private  sector,  other  gov- 
ernmental entities  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. It  must  address  both  short-term  and 
longer-term  Issues  that  may  be  tech- 
nological, institutional,  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  combinations  of  these. 

ERDA  has  been  developing  a  compre- 
hensive conservation  program  to  imple- 
ment existing  technology  into  the  end- 
use  sectors;  develop  and  demonstrate 
new  technologies  to  further  increase  the 
efficiency  of  energy  use  in  this  country 
and  to  utilize  what  is  currently  lost  as 
waste  heat  from  powerplants.  We  must 
make  sure  that  these  programs  are  actu- 
ally put  into  practice,  that  ERDA  Uves 
up  to  Congressional  desires  for  a  strong 
conservation  program  with  adequate 
staffing  and  program  funding.  We  must 
also  be  sure  that  information  gathered 
by  other  agencies,  FEA,  NBS,  GSA,  et 
cetera,  is  available  to  the  public. 

Now  let  me  discuss  two  areas:  Build- 
ings and  industry: 

BUILDINGS  SECTOR 

Buildings  currently  use  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  energy.  There 
are  over  70  million  households  and  24 
billion  square  feet  of  commercial  space. 

Studies  have  shown  that  existing 
buildings  could  consume  20  to  40  percent 
less  energy  than  they  do  and  new  build- 
ings could  achieve  a  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  energy  use.  This  means  that  by 
1985,  there  could  be  savings  as  much  as 
4  milUon  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  per 
day. 

Thus  there  is  a  large  potential  to  im- 
prove efficiency  of  existing  buildings, 
and  design  and  build  more  efficient  new 
structures.  Standards  should  be  adopted 
so  that  buildings  such  as  the  World 
Trade  Center  which  consumes  as  much 
energy  as  the  city  of  Schenectady  would 
not  be  designed  and  built,  but  more  ef- 
ficient buildings  offering  the  same  or 
better  services  would  be  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, the  development  of  thermal  per- 
formance standards  for  new  buildings 
and  their  implementation  would  save 
500,000  BPD.  New  technologies  to  im- 
prove control  systems  for  heating,  ven- 
tilating, cooling  equipment  appliances, 
and  lighting  can  achieve  large  energy 
savings. 

Federally  supported  R.  &  D.  programs 
would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  new 
technologies  through  the  demonstra- 
tion of  advanced  total  energy  systems, 
model  codes  performance,  and  design 
standards  for  new  and  existing  build- 
ings, alternate  fuel  development;  dem- 
onstration of  hybrid  appliances  and  in- 
stallation methods;  development  of  ad- 
vanced heating,  cooling,  and  lighting 
components. 

IKDUSTRIAL    SECTOR 

The  industrial  sector  consumes  over 
40  percent  of  the  U.S.  energy.  The  total 
energy  fraction  consumed  by  Industry 


has  been  increasing  and  Is  projected  to 
continue  through  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. U.S.  industry  operates  at  an  aver- 
age thermodynamic  efficiency  of  only 
about  13  percent.  A  percentage-point 
improvement  in  industrial  energy  ef- 
ficiency corresponds  to  a  fuel  saving 
that  is  equivalent  to  more  than  1  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Studies  show  that  substantial  improve- 
ments are  obtainable  through  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  processes  and  new  tech- 
nologies. Once  the  alternatives  have 
been  identified,  fuil-scale  R.D.  &  D. 
may  be  necessary  to  prove  its  practicabil- 
ity and  economic  benefit.  Industry  is  im- 
Ukely  to  finance  such  long-term,  high- 
risk  expenditures.  Government-spon- 
sored research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  cooperation  with  industry  will 
make  it  possible  to  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  more  efficient  energy  so  that 
by  1985  the  equivalent  of  as  much  as  5 
million  barrels  could  be  saved  through 
economic  energy  savings. 

Several  opportunities  have  already 
been  identified  and  should  be  exploited 
immediately.  For  example,  almost  half 
of  all  the  fuel  consumed  by  U.S.  industry 
is  employed  to  generate  process  steam. 
In  1975.  this  amounted  to  an  energy 
equivalent  of  6  million  barrels  per  day  of 
petroleum,  comparable  to  total  fuel  con- 
sumption of  U.S.  automobiles.  One  ef- 
fective method  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
process  steam  would  be  to  generate  elec- 
tricity in  the  industrial  plant  and  use 
the  exhaust  heat  to  raise  steam.  Not  all 
industrial  boiler  installations  supply  a 
large  enough  steam  load  to  make  elec- 
trical generation  economically  feasible. 
Some  industries  do.  There  are  technical 
and  institutional  problems.  The  solution 
of  these,  however,  would  lead  to  a  1.3  mil- 
lion barrel  per  day  oil  equivalent  savings 
in  1985.  The  average  estimated  capital 
investment  for  such  energy  savings  per 
powerplant  would  be  $15,000;  compara- 
ble capital  costs  for  new  supply  Is  $22,500 
to  $30,000  for  energy  supplied  as 
electricity. 

Recuperation  devices  for  direct  com- 
bustion furnaces,  boilers,  et  cetera,  are 
available  now.  It  is  estimated  that  400,- 
000  barrels  per  day  could  be  saved  at  a 
capital  investment  of  $5,000  per  barrel 
per  day.  Compared  capital  cost  for  new 
supply  is  $11,000  to  $14,000  per  barrel  per 
day. 

Transportation  of  people  and  goods 
consume  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
energy — ^much  of  it  direct  petroleum.  An 
attractive  R.  &  D.  program  is  necessary 
to  look  not  only  at  more  efficient  auto- 
mobiles, but  also  the  broader  range  of 
transportation  modes  and  technical  is- 
sues such  as  rail  systems,  water  systems, 
aircraft,  pipeline,  and  intermodal  trans- 
portation. It  should  be  possible  in  this 
area  to  save  3  to  4  million  barrels  a  day 
by  1985. 

Thus  energy  conservation  is  a  vital 
path  for  our  country  to  follow  in  the  next 
10  years.  We  must  quickly  embark  on  ag- 
gressive research,  demonstration,  and 
development  and  an  information  pro- 
gram to  begin  the  incorporation  of 
energy  efficient  technology. 

I  am  hopeful  that  ERDA  will  get  Itself 
organized  in  this  area  quickly  and  take 
the  lead  in  proposing  a  comprehensive 
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conservation  program.  Nowhere  else  can 
we  achieve  comparable  energy  savings  at 
anywhere  near  the  cost  or  in  anywhere 
near  the  time.  Since  conservation  prom- 
ises speed,  economy,  and  significant 
energy  savings  without  pollution  or  the 
risks  associated  with  nuclear  energy,  It 
should  be  our  No.  1  line  of  defense  for 
projects,  today  and  ever. 

I  also  hope  that  the  House  in  its  wis- 
dom will  provide  more  funds  for  this  es- 
sential purpose  than  is  presently  con- 
templated in  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  it  not  true,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  true 
conservation  implies  the  utilization  of 
of  those  resources  that  we  have  in  the 
greatest  and  most  abundant  supply? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  that, 
and  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  energy  fuel  that  we  have 
in  the  greatest  supply  In  this  country,  of 
course,  is  coal— which  I  think  would 
come  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cogent  observation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  many  other  things  which 
could  be  said  about  the  Importance  of 
energy  conservation  and  different  per- 
spectives with  regard  to  It.  In  the  few 
remarks  here  this  evening,  we  have  In 
no  way  exhausted  the  approaches  that 
could  be  taken  In  discussing  this  Im- 
portant topic.  However,  In  view  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  I  will  not  go  Into 
all  of  the  details  which  I  had  planned  to 
with  regard  to  thla. 

That  they  are  not  at  the  leading  edge 
of  many  programs  has  been  all  too  clear 
this  year.  When  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  received  the  ERDA 
budget  requests  in  January  there  was 
near  unanimous  shock  that  the  total  con- 
servation budget  was  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total  agency  budget,  and  that  in 
the  vital  end-use  area  it  was  less  than 
one-tenth  percent  of  the  total.  Even  as 
the  new  national  energv  R.D.  &  D.  plan 
was  evolving  in  May.  ERDA  representa- 
tives were  testifying  to  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  that  they  could  not 
devise  ways  to  spend  InteUigently  the 
simis  authorized  for  conservation  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion—though numerous  energy  consult- 
ants and  the  former  AEC's  own  Ray  re- 
port on  energy  research  strategies  had 
shown  the  way  for  programs  of  the  au- 
thorized scale.  The  ERDA  plan  is  now  In 
our  hands— and  finally  adds  some  em- 
phasis to  conservation  in  the  national 
energy  strategy.  However,  to  say  that 
conservation  is  on  the  leading  edge  of 
the  new  plan  would  be  a  sad  mockery. 
ERDA  s  own  supply-demand  projections 
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show  that  only  energy  conservation 
strategies  can  bring  down  import  levels 
in  the  next  5  years,  so  that  these  strat- 
egies should  become  our  first  line  of  at- 
tack on  the  stranglehold  that  the  OPEC 
nations  now  have  on  our  economy.  Yet 
the  Implementation  of  conservation 
demonstrations,  they  key  to  having 
these  practices  Introduced  into  wide- 
spread use.  is  programed  for  leisurely 
study  and  development  at  a  pace  which 
could  only  be  appropriate  to  an  era  50 
years  In  the  past. 

For  example,  the  President's  budget 
submission  for  improved  transportation 
efficiency  was  for  about  $9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  The  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  voted  to  Increase  this 
by  $14  million,  to  about  $23  million. 
Even  this  increase  may  not  be  adequate 
to  have  ERDA  develop  new  energy  effi- 
cient transportation  technologies.'  such 
as  the  Stirling  engine,  or  electric  ve- 
hicles. The  ERDA  plan,  which  was  re- 
leased June  30,  lists  Increased  transpor- 
tation efficiency  as  a  near  term  goal, 
with  the  highest  priority  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration.  This 
plan  further  lists,  for  example,  a  1977 
goal  for  an  electric  vehicle  with  a  60- 
mile  range,  and  a  1979  goal  of  a  Stirling 
engine  powered  automobile.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  how  this  will  be  accomplished 
with  the  meagerly  resources  allocated  to 
this  task. 

The  priorities  which  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed so  far  this  year  have  not  been 
clearly   superior.    We   have    nearly    all 
spoken  of  energy  conservation,  but  too 
often  when  faced  with  a  trade-off  In- 
volving  conservation   balanced    against 
any  disruption  of  traditional  economic 
or  business  patterns,  we  have  chosen  to 
abandon   conservation   goals.   We   have 
heard  often  that  conservation  measures 
must    wait    for    "improvements    In    the 
economy"— as  If  the  only  economy  Imag- 
inable has  to  rely  on  profligate  squan- 
dering of  energy.  This  is  despite  the  well- 
known  results  of  both  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion energy  policy  project  and  the  ad- 
ministration's own  blueprint  for  Project 
Independence  that  showed  that  total  em- 
ployment and  overall  economic  activity 
were  clearly  not  adversely  afifected  by 
measures   to  Increase   energy  use   effi- 
ciency. If  we  choose  now  to  rebuild  the 
economy    through    measures    based    on 
energy  waste,  we  will  clearly  not  suc- 
ceed in  turning  later  to  energy  conser- 
vation measures  without  severe  disrup- 
tion.   Now    is    the    time    to    make    the 
adjustments  which  will  set  our  economy 
growing  on  a  new  and  healthier  course— 
a  course  in  which  artificially  supplied  en- 
ergy is  a  commodity  to  be  used  only  when 
all  other  methods  have  failed,  and  then 
to  be  harbored  as  a  precious  resource 
whose  waste  is  unthinkable.  These  ad- 
justments will  have  to  be  made  sooner 
or  later,  but  they  will  be  much  easier  if 
we  begin  now.  The  extreme  fear  we  have 
shown  toward  strategies  involving  higher 
energy  prices  is  another  example  of  mis- 
taken priorities.  I  understand  well  the 
concern  about  Inequities  of  the  price 
burden  among  various  groups  of  con- 
sumers, and  concern  about  inequities  of 
profits  among  producers.  But  there  are 


many  kinds  of  inequities  to  consumers 
and  many  kinds  of  inequities  in  distri- 
butions of  business  profits. 

We  can  and  should  attack  these,  but 
to  sacrifice  energy  conservation  for  fear 
of  creating  more  inequities  is  simply  to 
accept  a  new  festering  problem  for  fear 
of  aggravating  an  old  one. 

What  are  the  quantitative  results  I 
spoke  of  which  are  so  favorable  to  ener- 
gy conservation  strategy?  We  can  take 
an  example  from  the  President's  energy 
message  to  the  Congress  in  January.  The 
proposed  15-percent  tax  rebate  for  home 
insulation  was  estimated  to  cost  $50o 
million  per  year  in  treasury  revenues, 
representing  a  private  and  public  invest-' 
ment  of  $3.3  billion  annually,  or  a  total 
investment  of  $10  billion  in  3  years.  The 
projected  saving  was  one-half  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day,  or  a  $20  billion  in- 
vestment  for  every  million  barrels  per 
day  saved.  In  contrast,  for  a  billion  dol- 
lar nuclear  plant,  we  displace  the  need 
for  about  15,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day- 
representing  a  nearly  $70  billion  invest- 
ment  for    a   million    barrels    per   day 
saved — 3  V2  times  the  cost  of  the  conser- 
vation strategy.  Similar  results  are  ob- 
tained for  other  investments  in  increas- 
ing energy  efficiency.  In  fact,  if  one  looks 
at  all  the  various  conservation  measures 
studied  in  the  Ford  Foundation  energy 
policy  project,  an  investment  of  $10  to 
$30  billion  per  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  saved  is  indicated.  This  rivals  or  ex- 
ceeds in  a  direct  sense  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  obtained  for  almost  all  energy  sup- 
ply investments. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  the  direct 
capital  costs.  When  we  begin  to  look  at 
indirect  effects,  and  longer  term  con- 
siderations, the  case  becomes  even  more 
clear.  When  we  commit  ourselves  to 
making  up  an  energy  deficit  through 
supply  measures,  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to  continued  payment  of  operat- 
ing costs,  and  even  more  costly  capital 
investment  for  replacement  of  the  fa- 
cilities when  obsolete. 

Worse  still,  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to  the  vast  expenditures  needed 
to  mitigate  the  environmental  and  social 
effects  of  ever  more  destructive  and  dan- 
gerous supply  strategies.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  meet  an  energy  deficit 
through  investment  in  increased  ef- 
ficiency of  use,  we  have  finished  our  job. 
The  energy  units  saved  will  never  need 
to  be  generated;  there  will  be  no  operat- 
ing or  replacement  costs,  and  there  will 
be  no  harmful  indirect  environmental 
effects  to  plague  us  in  the  future. 

The  returns  for  conservation  invest- 
ment are  great,  then,  and  the  total  po- 
tential for  energy  saving  is  also  vast.  The 
Ford  .Foundation  energy  study  projected 
energy  savings  in  1985  at  more  than  15 
percent  of  historical  growth,  simply  by 
enhancing  the  energy  efficiency  for  our 
buildings,  homes,  and  industries.  People 
would  still  travel  as  freely  as  they 
wished,  be  fuUy  equipped  with  kitchen 
appliances,  and  continue  to  expand  the 
use  of  air  conditioning  in  warm  climates. 
The  change  would  be  only  that  the  de- 
vices to  produce  all  this  convenience 
would  be  wisely  designed,  as  opposed  to 
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the  short-sighted  "throw  away"  tech- 
nology on  which  we  concentrate  today. 
If  the  payoff  and  potential  for  Invest- 
ment in  energy  efficiency  are  as  great  as 
I  have  indicated,  why  have  these  strate- 
gies not  been  more  emphasized?  I  think 
the  reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  mar- 
ketplace  for   investment   capital,    and 
points  toward  the  special  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral role  in  this  area.  Investment  and 
returns  for  energy  efficiency  measures 
may  be  very  diffuse— fiowing  to  literally 
millions  of  homeowners  and  business- 
men. There  will  be  no  single  organiza- 
tion, like  a  coal  liquificatlon  plant  de- 
veloper, which  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  funds,  and  no  small  group  of  in- 
vestors to  whom  the  returns  can  be  paid. 
Moreover  the  returns  are  apt  to  be  long- 
term,  and  may  include  indirect  societal 
benefits  as  well  as  direct  dollar  payoff. 
All  of  these  arguments  point  to  a  need 
for  generating  energy  efficiency  invest- 
ment capital  outside  of  normal  private 
capital  markets.  Both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  have  accepted  the  need  for 
a  Federal  investment  role  in  demonstra- 
tion of  various  new  energy  supply  meas- 
ures— coal  conversion,  oil  shale,  nuclear 
development,  et  cetera.  Yet  in  this  area 
of  energy  efficiency  investment,  where 
capital  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
there  has  been  slowness  in  moving  for- 
ward with  a  Federal  program.  In  some 
cases  we  have  even  been  slow  to  remove 
historical     incentives     toward     energy 
waste,  especially  in  tax  and  regulatory 
law.  I  think  we  must  cast  off  the  con- 
straints of  our  normal  investment — re- 
turn procedures,  and  move  ahead  with 
an  energy  strategy  which  primarily  em- 
phasizes the  safest  and  highest  return 
investment  course  we  have — investment 
in  energy  conservation  through  increased 
efficiency  of  use. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  further  poten- 
tial for  closing  our  "energy  gap"  through 
conservation  based  on  restraint  of  use 
and  changes  in  our  historical  life-style. 
I  have  argued  that  savings  of  15  percent 
from  even  conservative  demand  projec- 
tions are  possible  through  increasing  use 
efficiency  alone,  and  I  want  to  point  out 
the  further  savings  conceivable  if  we 
could  create  in  every  individual  a  new 
energy  conservation  morality.  I  hasten 
to  add,  however,  that  we  must  not  hope 
to  establish  that  personal  ethic  unless 
we  are  also  willing  to  work  hard  to  over- 
come the  barriers  I  mentioned  toward 
strategies  for  energy  conservation 
through  hard-headed  investment  in  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

We,  in  Congress  and  government,  can- 
not ask  people  to  wear  sweaters  in  their 
homes  unless  we  can  think  of  ways,  and 
are  willing  to  face  the  problems,  of  ad- 
justing our  basic  economy  to  function 
on  a  more  energy  efficient  basis.  If  we 
put  off  energy  efficiency  incentives  and 
energy  waste  penalties  until  "things  are 
better,"  we  cannot  fault  the  homeowner 
who  decides  to  wait  until  "next  winter" 
to  turn  down  his  thermostat. 

Could  we  really  save  much  energy 
merely  by  personal  restraint?  I  believe 
that  the  correct  answer  is  a  resounding 
"yes."  Indeed,  given  a  few  months  to 
ease  into  the  adjustments  it  appears  that 


we  could,  without  any  of  the  kind  of  great 
agonies  that  attend  an  economic  depres- 
sion or  a  war,  reduce  our  energy  con- 
sumption by  another  15  percent  over  the 
savings  through  increased  efficiency  of 
use  simply  by  restraining  our  impulses 
to  use  it  in  the  many  ways  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed.  Of  course  it 
may  not  be  pleasant,  for  example,  to  ex- 
change a  long  hot  bath  for  a  short  luke- 
warm shower,  but  it  need  not  be  con- 
sidered a  great  sacrifice  either.  This  one 
action  could,  however,  save  much  of  the 
fuel  used  to  heat  water  in  the  home.  For 
every  5  degrees  we  turn  down  the  ther- 
mostat on  our  space  heating  system  we 
save  12  percent  of  our  heating  fuel — 
which  now  constitutes  almost  60  per- 
cent   of    residential    energy    consiunp- 
tion.    Without   taking    any    steps    but 
care,   we   can   reduce    residential    and 
commercial   lighting  use  by   30   to   50 
percent.    Without    any    measures    ex- 
cept inhibiting  our  desires  to  hop  into 
the  car  for  the  most  trivial  errands  or 
avoiding  the  trouble  of  walking  to  the  bus 
stop  or  riding  with  a  neighbor,  we  can 
trim  20  to  30  percent  from  our  transpor- 
tation energy  use  budget. 

The  estimates  are  not  merely  theo- 
retical speculations:  in  my  own  Los  An- 
geles basin  area  electricity  consumption 
dropped  18  percent  during  the  1973-74 
oil  embargo,  as  citizens  sensed  the 
urgency  of  the  need  to  conserve. 

The  energy  savings  through  restraint 
conservation  have  another  great  advan- 
tage over  all  other  measures— they  can 
become  effective  immediately.  With  en- 
ergy use  cuts  of  15-20  percent  in  this 
manner,  we  can  talk  about  becoming  in- 
dependent of  OPEC  not  in  1985  or  1990 
but  this  year  or  next.  The  kind  of  mas- 
sive public  participation  campaign  need- 
ed is  easy  to  envision  and  our  war-time 
self-discipline  expyerience  could  provide 
a  guide.  However,  there  is  the  tremen- 
dously important  cautionary  "but"  which 
I  touched  on  earlier,  and  which  can  spell 
the  difference  between  inspirational  suc- 
cess and  ludicrous  failure.  People  will 
simply  not  follow  exhortations  to  take 
lukewarm  showers  unless  the  leadership 
of  this  country  demonstrates  on  every 
level  that  we  are  not  just  conducting 
business  as  usual. 

The  potential  for  solving  oiu-  most 
pressing  economic  environmental,  and 
international  problem — the  energy  cri- 
sis—is at  our  fingertips,  through  energy 
conservation,  but  we  can  only  top  that 
potential  with  leadership  far  more  bold 
and  imaginative  than  has  been  demon- 
strated thus  far. 

Our  most  promising  source  of  energy 
supply,  then,  is  not  buried  in  the  Wy- 
oming coal  seams,  or  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  oil  strata,  or  In  the  tech- 
nical complexities  of  breeder  and  fusion 
technology.  It  is,  instead,  lying  near  the 
surface  of  our  everyday  habits  of  waste. 
Increasing  efficiency  of  use,  and  restrain- 
ing our  appetites  for  energy -based  con- 
venience, can  free  up  for  truly  useful 
application  a  vast  resource  of  previously 
wasted  energy.  We  should  and  must  de- 
velop new  energy  sources  for  our  long- 
term  needs,  but  a  truly  determined  en- 
ergy conservation  program  can  give  us 


the  time  to  do  this  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
without  economic,  social,  or  environmen- 
tal disruption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  attention 
at  this  time  to  the  very  considerable  con- 
tribution to  energy  conservation  under- 
standing which  has  been  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Washington,  MncE  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  and   the  energy  subcommit- 
tee which  he  chaired  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  the  conclusions  from  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  re- 
port which  was  the  outgrowth  of  joint 
hearings  by  the  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress.  That  report  as- 
sesses the  potential  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, examines  what  actions  have  been 
taken  by  Federal  agencies  to  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  this  potential  and  re- 
views the  many  economic,  social,  and 
technical  issues  relevant  to  energy  con- 
servation. I  recommend  the  entire  report 
to  all  Members,  since  it  is  still  very  rele- 
vant and  its  recommendations  are  still 
vahd. 

The  excerpts  from  the  report  follow: 
Conclusions    of   the    Science   and   Astro- 

NAtmc  Report  "Conservation  and  Effi- 
cient Use  of  Energy" 

1.  Our  Nation  has  benefited  for  most  of 
this  century  from  plentiful  and  Inexpensive 
supplies  of  energy,  but  we  have  wasted  much 
of  that  enerRV. 

Prom  1950  to  1973  the  Nation's  consump- 
tion of  energy  grew  at  a  rate  of  about  3.5 
percent  annually,  closely  matching  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  during  the  8  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  last  winter's  fuel  short- 
ages, the  annual  energy  growth  rate  was 
nearly  4.5  percent. 

These  Increasing  supplies  of  energy  pro- 
vided to  more  people  greater  mobility  and 
leisure,  heated  and  air  conditioned  homes 
and  work  places,  the  conveniences  of  mod- 
ern appliances  and  the  benefits  of  an  im- 
mense variety  of  consumer  products. 

Historically,  we  have  become  accxistomed 
to  an  abundance  of  low-cost  fuels  and  paid 
little  attention  to  the  conservation  of  energy. 
We  have  often  been  wasteful  In  extracting 
and  using  our  energy  resources.  In  short,  we 
have  Increased  our  demand  for  energy  while 
tolerating  Inefficient  use  and  waste  thereof. 

2.  Since  the  mld-1960's,  domestic  supplies 
of  energy  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rising 
demand. 

New  supplies  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
became  more  costly  to  develop.  Exoanslon  of 
coal  use  was  hindered  by  controversies  about 
the  environmental  effects  of  mining  and  the 
Impact  which  the  Increased  development 
end  use  of  coal  will  have  on  human  health. 
The  development  of  nuclear  power  was 
slowed  by  construction  delays,  equipment 
shortages,  regulatory  delays,  and  controver- 
sies about  Its  safety  and  environmental  ef- 
fects. ITiese  and  other  factors  resulted  In  a 
growing  reliance  on  petroleum  Imports 
which  were,  until  1973,  readily  available  and 
cheaper  than  domestic  supplies. 

3.  The  fall  of  1973  marked  the  end  of  the 
era  of  abundant  and  cheap  fuels. 

The  Arab  nations'  October  1973  oil  em- 
bargo severely  curtailed  the  availability  of 
petroleum  products  to  the  Nation's  Industry, 
consumers,  agriculture,  and  government.  In 
addition,  the  cost  of  Imported  crude  oil  has 
more  than  quadrupled  as  a  result  of  price 
increases  forced  by  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) . 
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The  oil  embargo  and  subsequent  Increases 
m  the  price  of  oil  demonstrated  that  heavy 
reliance  on  foreign  Imports  adversely  affects 
our  balance  of  payments,  threatens  our  abil- 
ity to  conduct  our  foreign  policy,  and  dis- 
locates our  domestic  economy. 

The  embargo  gave  added  Impetus  to  efforts 
begun  earlier  In  this  decade  to  explore  an'd 
develop  new  sources  of  energy  and  Increase 
production  of  our  traditional  fuels.  But  these 
efforts,  although  necessary,  are  costly,  will 
not  significantly  Increase  our  domestic  sup- 
plies for  several  years,  will  accelerate  the  de- 
pletion of  our  oil  and  gas  reserves,  and  pose 
serious  environmental  problems.  Therefore, 
It  Is  not  now  in  the  long-term  interest  of 
future  generations  of  Americans  to  become 
totally  independent  of  foreign  energy  sup- 
plies. However,  we  should  make  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  decrease  our  dependence  on  such 
supplies.  Energy  conservation  will  help  re- 
duce the  need  for  Importing  foreign  oil  and 
provide  more  time  for  developing  environ- 
mentally acceptable  sources  of  energy. 

4.  The  embargo  moved  the  Nation  closer 
toward  the  development  of  policies  aimed  at 
reducing  energy  demand. 

For  the  first  time,  serious  official  attention 
was  given  to  energy  conservation.  Short-term 
conservation  measures  were  adopted.  Gaso- 
line distribution  at  the  retail  level  was  cur- 
tailed to  help  discourage  long-distance  driv- 
ing. The  maximum  speed  limit  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways  was  reduced.  Steps  were 
taken  to  cut  back  on  the  consumption  of  air- 
craft Jet  fuel.  Outdoor  lighting  was  reduced. 
Thermostats  were  lowered.  Daylight  savings 
time  was  extended  nationwide  during  the 
winter  months. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that 
after  the  embargo  began  demand  was  sub- 
stantially reduced  not  only  for  petroleum,  but 
also  for  natural  gas  and  coal.  While  mild 
weather  and  a  slowing  in  economic  growth 
also  contributed  to  a  reduction  In  demand, 
these  mandatory  and  voluntary  energy  con- 
servation measures  probably  reduced  antici- 
pated energy  demand  by  about  5  percent  dur- 
ing the  1973-1974  winter  months. 

5.  After  the  embargo  was  lifted,  however, 
the  demand  for  many  fuels  again  Increased, 
and  in  some  cases  exceeded  1973  levels,  even 
though  the  price  of  such  fuels  is  much  higher 
than  the  preembargo  days. 

The  apparent  abundance  of  petroleum  in 
mld-1974  has  significantly  dampened  the 
ardor  of  government,  business,  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  the  general  public  for  energy 
conservation.  As  a  nation,  we  are  not  vigor- 
ously piirsuing  energy  conservation.  We  seem 
to  be  forgetting  last  year's  lessons  and  grad- 
ually returning  to  the  "good  old  days"  that 
existed  prior  to  the  Arab  bloc's  embargo. 

There  are  Indications -that  the  initial  In- 
terest shown  by  businesses  and  industry  In 
exploring  new  methods  of  energy  conserva- 
tion Is  also  diminishing.  Many  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  and  local  governments  that 
expressed  concern  over  energy  shortages  and 
called  for  conservation  during  the  1973  oil 
crisis  have  failed  to  fully  Implement  policies 
and  programs  to  facilitate  ongoing  conserva- 
tion efforts.  There  are  signs  that  the  general 
public  also  believes  that  energy  conservation 
Is  no  longer  essential. 

The  subcommittees'  hearings,  which  pre- 
ceded the  embargo,  and  their  subsequent  in- 
quiry, indicate  that  the  Nation  has  been 
lulled  Into  believing  that  energy  is  not  in  as 
short  supply  as  has  been  reliably  predicted. 
The  country's  finite  supplies  of  fuels  are 
annually  being  consumed  at  an  alarming 
rate.  These  facts.  In  addition  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  oil  prices  by  the  OPEC  nations,  the 
increasing  shortage  of  natural  gas  and  the 
possibility  that  a  new  crisis  In  the  Middle 
East  could  erupt  at  any  time,  portend  addi- 
tional energy  emergencies  In  the  future. 

6.  We  cannot  continue  the  annual  energy 
growth  rate  at  the  current  4.5  percent  level. 
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We  must  by  1980  reduce  the  compounded 
average  rate  of  energy  growth  to  2  percent 
annually  and  then  maintain  that  rate  there- 
after. A  national  effort  to  conserve  energy 
and  use  It  more  efficiently  cotxld  achieve 
this  goal.  In  the  long  term  such  reduction 
should  not  significantly  Inhibit  the  Nation's 
overall  economic  growth. 

Energy  conservation  benefits  each  indl- 
Tldual  and  every  business.  It  is  a  concept 
central  to  all  aspects  of  energy  use.  Adjust- 
ments In  the  use  of  energy  In  existing  Indus- 
tries, businesses,  transportation  systems, 
homes,  and  facilities  can  produce  significant 
savings — some  of  them  Immediate  and  others 
accruing  gradually  and  continuously  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  busi- 
nesses, and  the  general  public  should,  of 
course,  continue  to  seek  short-term  conser- 
vation measures,  such  as  eliminating  obvious 
waste  of  energy  by  repairing  steam  leaks,  ad- 
Justing  thermostats,  turning  off  lights  when 
not  In  use,  reducing  lighting  in  business  es- 
tablishments and  public  places  to  the  mini- 
mum needed  for  operations  and  safety,  re- 
ducing Illumination  of  outdoor  advertise- 
ments, etc.  Such  efforts  save  both  energy  and 
dollars. 

But  for  the  future  the  potential  for  en- 
ergy conservation  lies  In  Increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  Industrial  processes  and  electrical 
generation.   Improving  the  basic  design   of 
new  homes  and  buildings,  gradually  shifting 
to  more  efficient  modes  of  transportation  and 
reducing    the    demand    for    transportation 
through  urban  planning  and  greater  use  of 
telecommunications.  The  widespread  use  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling,  and  wind  energy, 
for  homes  and  commercial  buildings  should 
also  contribute  substantially  to  reducing  the 
demand  for  other  energy  sources  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  development  and   application   of 
these  and  other  technologies  must  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  opportunity  for  reduc- 
ing the  consumption  of  our  nonrenewable 
fuels  whUe  also  protecting  the  environment. 
However,  large  scale  energy  conservation 
Involves  difficult  choices.  For  example:  Assess- 
ing the  economics  of  Installing  heat  recovery 
systems,  adding  Insulation,  improving  mass 
transit,  redesigning  appliances,  engines  and 
other  materials  that  use  energy  Inefficiently, 
or  in  some  Instances  choosing  to  forgo  the 
benefits  of  energy  consumption. 

7.  Energy  conservation  achieved  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  the  general  public  should  result  in 
a  wide  range  of  benefits  both  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  to  every  individual. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  energy  conserva- 
tion are: 

(a)  A  lessening  of  pressure  to  produce 
more  energy  supplies; 

(b)  Less  dependence  upon  imported  fuels, 
and  a  decrease  In  our  Nation's  projected 
trade  deficits; 

(c)  More  economic  and  efficient  use  of  the 
Nation's  resources  of  fuels,  minerals  capital 
and  labor; 

(d)  Substantial  reduction  in  the  long  run 
of  the  adverse  environmental  effects  caused 
by  the  supply  and  use  of  energy; 

(e)  Fewer  inflationary  pressures  by  reduc- 
ing the  capital  outlays  required  to  expand 
energy  and  by  reducing  the  Impact  of  higher 
energy  prices; 

(f)  Reduction  In  transfer  to  the  oU-pro- 
duclng  countries  of  vast  monetary  reserves 
which  could  be  directed  against  the  econo- 
mies of  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, or  could  be  Invested  In  the  United 
States  In  such  huge  amounts  as  to  Jeopardize 
U.3.  Institutions. 

8.  The  potential  for  energry  conservation 
cannot  be  achieved  solely  by  a  crlsls-oriented 
program,  by  an  undue  reliance  on  voluntary 
measures,  or  by  high  fuel  prices.  There  mxiat 
be  established  a  comprehensive,  long-term 


effort  to  utilize  energy  more  efficiently  and 
reduce  waste  thereof. 

This  wUl  require  more  than  Just  a  passing 
attempt  to  adopt  measures  In  the  name  of 
conservation  which  may,  In  the  long  term 
result  In  the  Inefficient  use  and  waste  of 
other  resources.  It  will  require  carefully  con- 
sidered  Institutional  and  technological 
changes  to  reduce  substantially  the  growth 
of  energy  demand  while  also  promoting  the 
wise  and  efficient  use  of  all  our  economic 
human  and  natural  resources.  ' 

Such  changes  could  have  some  adverse  ef- 
fect, at  least  temporarily  on  individual  busi- 
nesses, industries,  and  persons.  Careful  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  avoiding,  or  at 
least  mitigating,  such  effects  when  they  do 
occur.  But  these  changes  must  be  made  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  legitimate  nseds  for 
energy  of  this  and  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

The  demand  for  energy  could,  of  course 
be  greatly  reduced  by  arbitrarily  restricting 
personal  transportation,  or  by  eliminating 
certain  Industries,  or  by  reducing  the  size 
and  comfort  of  the  buildings  in  which  people 
live  and  work.  However,  such  severe  measures 
may  result  In  far  greater  harm  than  Is  nec- 
essary, or  Is  Justified  by  the  benefits  which 
might  be  attained.  Although  few  persons  ex- 
pressly advocate  reducing  our  standard  of 
living,  there  is  considerable  controversy  over 
the  kind  of  energy  future  we  should  seek.  To 
resolve  these  Issues  will  require  continued 
public  attention  and  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  also  note  that 
the  State  governments  sense  the  urgency 
of  energy  conservation  needs,  and  are 
moving  ahead  In  this  area.  They  are 
ready  to  work  with  us  in  Congress  to 
design  Federal  programs  which  best 
match  and  complement  their  own.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  summary  of  various  State 
conservation  actions  which  was  provided 
to  me  by  my  good  friend  Assemblyman 
Charles  Warren  of  California.  Assembly- 
man Warren  is  currently  the  chairman 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Energy  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures, 
and  through  this  position  he  has  been 
providing  imaginative  and  effective  lead- 
ership. 

The  material  on  State  governments 
follows : 

State/Federal  Energy  Conservation 
Program 
The  National  Governor's  Conference  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  have  an- 
nounced  the   Initiation  of  a  program  de- 
signed as  a  Joint  effort  to  Implement  energy 
conservation  policies  in  the  States.  The  pro- 
gram plan  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  at  their  meeting  recently 
In  New  Orleans. 
Key  elements  include: 
The  design  and  Implementation  of  a  uni- 
form national  system  for  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  energy  consumption  data. 

Projections  of  baseline  consumption  and 
the  establishment  of  state  conservation 
goals  by  the  Governors. 

Continuing  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the 
state  programs  and  an  overall  assessment 
of  the  effort  In  July,  1976. 

The  ambitious  timetable  established  for 
the  program  calls  for  state  reports  of  con- 
sumption data  on  the  common  format  by 
September  of  this  year,  and  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  target  energy  reduction  goals 
by  the  Governors  In  the  October  through 
January  period  Immediately  following. 

The  plan  Itself  does  not  contain  numerical 
targets  for  the  program,  but  does  suggest  a 
list    of   activities   which    would    constitute 
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strategies  avaUable  to  the  Governors.  Of  the 
eight  actions  suggested,  five  would  require 
legislative  action  for  Implementation.  The 
three  most  significant  are: 

Mandatory  efficiency  standards  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings; 

Restructuring  electric  utUlty  rates  to  in- 
clude peak  load  pricing  and  "other  load  man- 
agement  techniques"; 

Tax  incentives  for  improving  home  energy 

efficiency.  .    ,    ^,.  „ 

Other  suggested  actions  Include  the  appli- 
cation of  state  taxes  on  fuels,  regulation  of 
traffic  flow  to  Improve  efficiency,  car  pool 
incentives  and  the  adoption  of  energy  man- 
agement programs  for  state  buildings  and 
auto  fleets.  Increased  efforts  to  enforce  the 
55  mph  speed  limit  are  also  mentioned. 

Other  types  of  suggested  actions  are  de- 
signed to  "alleviate  the  burden  of  higher  en- 
ergy costs  on  citizens  and  save  energy"  (e.g. 
improved  public  transportation),  and  to 
develop  awareness,  educate  the  public, 
or  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  conserva- 
tion" (e.g.  requiring  that  energy  consumption 
education  be  Incorporated  Into  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  curricula  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Energy  Conservation 

Month).  ,*»,,„  „,„ 

Presumably  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram wUl  depend  entirely  on  each  Governor's 
interest  in  promoting  It,  but  it  could  result 
m  the  development  of  energy  conservation 
legislative  packages  by  the  various  state  ex- 
ecutives for  submission  next  session,  or  con- 

ceivablv  this  faU.  •   •   *  ^      .  .„  ot«+» 

Below  are  categorized  abstracts  of  47  State 
bills  relating  to  energy  conservation  which 
were  passed  in  a  single  two  week  period 
m  June.  This  brings  the  total  number  of 
enactments  this  project  Is  aware  of  to  157. 

•  Signed  by  the  Governor. 

TjTiLrrrES/PtrBLic  power 

Io\va-H908*  Make  technical  amendments 
to  clarify  that  the  powers  to  form  Joint  elec- 
trical utilities  are  given  to  cities,  rather  than 
city  utilities  which  are  not  municipal 
corporations.  .  ,  i., 

Nevada-ACR38»  Directs  the  Legislative 
Commission  to  study  electric  utility  compa- 
nies, gas  utility  companies  and  the  PSC  of 
Nevada. 

Nevada-A500  Creates  an  energy  manage- 
ment division  within  the  PSC  of  Nevada. 

Rhode  Island-HR5920*  Resolution  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
developing  and  owning  any  and  all  new  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  within  the  State. 

South  Dakota-H764»  Legalize  and  validate 
certain  expenditures,  acquisitions  and  con- 
tracts made  by  and  entered  Into  by  con- 
sumers power  districts. 

South  Dakcta-H767*  Relating  to  contrac- 
tual powers  of  a  consumers  power  district. 

Tennessee-S764«  Permits  municipalities  to 
build  and  operate  energy  reduction  and  de- 
livery facilities. 

TTTILmES/RATE    STRTTCTT7RE 

Malne-S469(LD1603)»  Prohibit  the  arbi- 
trary Imposition  of  certain  fuel  charges  by 
electric  power  utilities. 

Malne-LD1663*  Requires  the  PUC  to  con- 
sider the  efficiency  with  which  a  utility  op- 
erates In  granting  rate  increases. 

North  Carollna-H506*  Authorizes  the  Util- 
ities Commission  to  establish  rules  for  filing 
rate  cases. 

North  Carollna-H368*  Provides  for  the  fix- 
ing of  utility  rates  In  N.C.  based  upon  the 
reasonable  original  cost  of  the  property  used 
and  useful  In  providing  service  to  the  public. 

tmLrnES/CONSTJBIER   ADVOCACT 

Delaware-SCR28*  Directs  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  adopt  regulations  requir- 
ing utility  companies  of  this  state  to  insti- 
tute and  publish  a  ciistomer  bill  of  rights 
establishing  certain  procedures  for  resolving 
customer  complaints. 


TAX  EXEMPTIONS/ MOTOR  FUEL 

South  Dakota-S287  (Vetoed)  Relating  to 
exemption  of  motor  fuel  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  from  taxation. 

TAX   EXEMPTIONS/INCENTIVES/SOLAB   HEATING 
AND    COOLING 

Oregon-H2202  Provides  tax  exemption  on 
increased  value  of  property  as  a  result  of 
solar  energy  heating  and  cooling  systems. 

South  Dakota-S283'  Provides  for  a  prop- 
erty tax  deduction  for  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy  systems. 

TAX   APPLICATIONS/DEPLETION 

Calif omla-A177*  Umlts  the  total  accumu- 
lated amount  of  depletion  that  would  be 
taken  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  adjusted 
cost  of  a  taxpayer's  Interest  In  such  oil  or 
gas  wells  which  Is  subject  to  recovery 
through  the  application  of  the  depletion 
allowance. 

TAX    APPLICATIONS/MOTOR    FUEL 

Malne-H131  (LD161)  •  Makes  clear  that  In- 
terest applies  when  a  report  is  filed  by  a  gaso- 
line distributor  without  payment  as  well  as 
when  no  report  Is  filed. 

FRANCHISER   PROTECTION/RETAILER 
PREREQUISITES 

Hawall-S1699*  Concerning  the  procure- 
ment, control,  distribution  and  sale  of  petro- 
leum products. 

Malne-H735  (LD920)*  Regulates  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  motor  fuels. 

CONSERVATION/BUILDING   EFFICIENCT 
STANDARDS 

Nevada-A716»  Requires  adoption  of  mini- 
mum Insulation  standards  for  all  public  and 
private  buildings  constructed  In  Nevada. 

North  Carollna-S151»  Requires  state  agen- 
cies to  make  energy  consumption  analyses  of 
major  construction  of  renovation  of  biUld- 
ings. 

CONSERVATION/APPLIANCE  EFFICIENCY 
STANDARDS/INDUSTRIAL 

North  Carollna-S420*  Establishes  an  ex- 
pansion policy  for  electric  utility  plants  In 
N.C,  to  promote  greater  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  all  existing  plants,  and  to  reduce  elec- 
tricity costs  by  requiring  greater  conserva- 
tion of  electricity. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Iowa-S289*  Appropriation  of  monies  to  a 
research  (energy)  and  development  fund. 

RESOURCE    DEVELOPMENT/NUCLEAR 

Nevada-A761*  Designates  health  division 
of  Department  of  Human  Resources  as  State 
Radiation  Control  Agency. 

Oregon-S55»  Permits  health  division  to 
take  emergency  action  to  safeguard  public 
against  radiation  sources;  requires  hearings 
In  certain  circumstances. 

Oregon  H2629  Permits  the  holder  of  a  per- 
mit to  construct  a  nuclear  fueled  thermal 
power  plant  to  contract  to  make  advance 
payments  to  local  governments. 

Oregon-HJR31*  Directs  Nuclear  and  Ther- 
mal Energy  Council  to  designate  as  unsuit- 
able for  thermal  power  plants  In  Newberry 
Crater,  Lava  Cast  Forest  and  roadless  areas. 

Rhode  l8land-S806  Investigates  the  con- 
struction of  coal-fired  power  plants  as  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

RESOURCE    DEVELOPMENT/FACILITY    SITINO 

North  Carollna-S549*  Establishes  a  Utility 
Review  Committee. 

Tennessee-S301*  Enacts  the  Energy  Fa- 
culty Siting  Act  of  1976. 

Tennessee-S362*     Changes    definition    of 
"Energy  Recovery  Facility"  to  include  re- 
covery for  use  In  production  of  electricity. 
RESOURCE  development/renewable 

RESOURCES 

Oregon-H2036*  Adds  solar  energy  consid- 
eration to  comprehensive  planning. 


Oregon-H3185  Authorizes  formation  of 
geo thermal  heating  districts;  authorizes  dis- 
tricts to  provide  geothermal  heat  to  inhabi- 
tants of  districts. 

Oregon -HJR66  Directs  that  schools  teach 
and  practice  skills  of  recycling  and  resource- 
energy  conservation. 

MANAGEMENT/ORGANIZATION 

Malne-LD1558*  Creates  the  Maine  Energy 
Development  Fund. 

Malne-S440(LD1456)«  Re-asslgns  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  and  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
sources. 

Nevada-A523«  Creates  State  Energy  Re- 
sources Advisory  Board. 

Teimessee-H272  (Vetoed)  Established  the 
Tennessee  Energy  office  and  provides  for  Its 
powers  and  duties. 

EMERGENCY  POWERS/RESPONSE 

Delaware-S86*  Extends  the  Governor's 
emergency  powers  to  June  30, 1975. 

Tennessee-S199*  Amends  code  which  gives 
emergency  powers  to  the  government  In  the 
event  of  an  energy  emergency. 

Wyomlng-S4l'  Repeals  the  1974  Energy 
Emergency  Powers  Act,  and  fixes  an  expira- 
tion date  of  July  1, 1977. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Arizona-H2231'  Authorizes  schools  to 
transfer  and  reallocate  monies  from  any  op- 
erating funds  to  pay  costs  of  heating  and 
transportation  fuels. 

Mlnnesota-S38*  Relating  to  education; 
requiring  each  school  district  to  make  re- 
ports concerning  the  consumption  of  energy. 

Oklahoma-S145  (Law)  Provides  for  crea- 
tion, administration,  merger  and  dissolution 
of  rural  natural  gas  distribution  districts  In 
same  manner  as  provided. 

Oregon-H3219*  Authorizes  Department  of 
Transportation  to  fix  energy  conservation 
speed  limitation. 

Rhode  Island-H6050«  Relating  to  retroac- 
tive price  adjustments  for  public  work  con- 
tracts Involving  the  use  of  certain  petroleum 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  expres- 
sions I  have  seen  of  the  need  for  conser- 
vation through  societal  restraint  has 
come  from  Dr.  Fred  Forscher,  an  energy 
consultant  from  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  thought- 
ful article  by  him,  which  has  previously 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

The  article  follows : 

What  We  Need  Is  a  New  Purpose 
(By  Frederick  Forscher) 

The  era  of  shortages  has  crashed  into  our 
consciousness  via  the  energy  crisis.  But  In- 
fiatlon  is  fanned  by  many  other  shortages  be- 
sides those  Induced  by  foreign  cartels. 

There  are,  first  of  all,  the  shortages  of  raw 
materials  such  as  steel,  copper,  bauxite,  fer- 
tilizers and  lumber.  There  are,  next,  the  po- 
tential food  shortages  and  the  scarcity  of 
virgin  lands,  open  beaches,  fresh  water  and 
fishing  grounds. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  are  the  shortages 
of  the  spirit — credibility,  poUtlcal  honesty, 
religious  faith,  national  goals,  personal  com- 
mitments. 

Of  all  these,  the  shortage  of  the  spirit  Is 
the  most  fatal.  Societies  have  sun'lved  all 
other  shortages  that  befell  them  In  the  past — 
all  but  the  lack  of  ethos.  "Without  vision, 
peoples  perish"  goes  a  well-known  phrase. 

These  shortages  and  uncertainties  are  not 
typical  of  the  United  States  alone.  The  whole 
world  economy  Is  moving  from  an  era  of 
abundance  In  natural  resources  Into  an  era 
of  scarcity.  Into  a  "spaceship  economy." 

Because  this  condition  has  never  been 
faced  before,  we  cannot  expect  past  experi- 
ences to  be  a  good  guide  for  future  actions. 
Yet  action  Is  what  we  all  want. 
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Before  we  act,  however,  we  need  a  plan. 
And  to  develop  a  plan  we  need  agreement  on 
goals  and  objectives.  Because  action  per  se 
is  no  assurance  of  progress. 

What  we  need  today  is  a  new  social  con- 
tract, a  new  statement  of  purpose,  a  plan  of 
action  that  meets  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. We  need  a  social  contract  that  will  not 
lead  us  Into  the  nihilism  of  a  vold-of-value 
society  nor  toward  dictatorial  powers  of  a 
new  elite,  whoever  that  may  be. 

In  the  long  run  we  should  not  have  to 
cbooee  between  imrestrlcted  freedom  on  the 
one  hand  and  suffocating  order  on  the  other. 
The  new  social  contract  must  find  a  middle 
ground  of  limited  freedom  and  limited 
growth.  It  must  propose  a  policy  of  conserva- 
tion and  self-sufficiency  through  participa- 
tory actions. 

We  have  deluded  ourselves  too  long  with 
the  idea  that  THE  solution  to  all  shortages 
is  money.  We  have  lived  under  the  assump- 
tion that  money  could  fix  nearly  everything 
as  long  as  there  was  no  shortage  of  it. 

But  now,  with  inflation  running  rampant 
all  over  the  world.  It  Is  obvious  that  merely 
printing  more  money — so  that  we  can  buy  all 
the  things  we  want — does  not  really  solve  our 
problem  of  shortages.  In  fact,  it  fans  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

What  will  help  in  the  near  future  Is  cut- 
ting back  on  demand.  We  all  will  have  to 
become  more  conservation-minded. 

We  must  begin  not  only  to  understand  the 
need  for  conservation  but  also  to  feel  Its  sig- 
nificance. The  idea  that  energy  cannot  be  re- 
cycled must  become  as  much  a  part  of  us  as 
the  feel  of  time  has  become  part  of  our  being. 
We  must  reach  an  equilibrium  between  the 
energy  supplied  to  our  spaceship  and  the  en- 
ergy that  we,  the  passengers,  use  for  all  ovir 
purposes. 

During  the  transition  period  to  the  steady- 
state  economy  we  may  have  to  set  ourselves 
a  strict  energy  diet. 

We  may,  for  example,  have  to  agree  to  no 
more  than  a  2  per  cent  Increase  In  annual  en- 
ergy consiunptlon.  decreasing  to  zero  in  dec- 
ades to  come.  Over  the  last  decades  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  a  4  to  5  per  cent  In- 
crease. 

The  Integration  of  the  many  aspects  of 
conservation  Into  our  laws  and  regulations, 
into  our  mores  and  habits,  and  eventually 
into  our  tradition  and  ethos,  will  take  a  lone 
time. 

But  like  a  person  about  to  go  on  a  diet,  the 
sooner  we  start  the  sooner  will  we  feel  the 
benefits.  The  time  to  start  Is  long  overdue 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  authoritative  summaries  of  the  over- 
all energy  conservation  need  and  oppor- 
tunity appeared  In  the  publication,  "Hid- 
den Waste— Potentials  for  Energy  Con- 
servation," published  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation.  I  commend  this  document 
to  all  my  coUeagrues,  and  would  like  to 
insert  the  introduction  to  It  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

INTHODUCTION   TO    "HIDDEN    WaSTE" 

The  terms  "energy"  and  "energy  crisis" 
have  caught  up  with  "ecology"  and  "environ- 
ment" a  sthe  catchwords  of  the  day.  As  with 
the  latter  terms,  misconceptions  about  energy 
easily  arise,  because  the  term  Is  usually  put 
forth  In  a  specialized  sense  to  serve  some 
particular  user's  purpose— in  fact  one  can 
often  substitute  "our  product"  for  "energy" 
in  much  of  the  industry  literature  and  news 
releases. 

To  a  physicist,  energy  simply  means  the 
ability  to  do  work.  I.e..  to  exert  forces  and 
move  things,  whether  our  bodies,  chunks  of 
the  earth,  electrons  in  a  wire  or  molecules  in 
some  chemical  brew.  "Energy"  in  the  popular 
context   usually   means   the   fuel   resources 


which  we  use  to  power  our  Industrial  so- 
ciety— natural   gas.   oil   and   Its  derivatives, 
coal  and  uranium  ( 'primary  energy") — or  the 
electricity    ("secondary  energy")    which   we 
generate  by  burning  them  or  from  falling 
water.  Defining  "energy  crisis"  is  not  so  easy. 
That  phrase  encompasses  a  whole  spectrum 
of    economic,    political    and    environmental 
problems.  Including  on  the  one  hand  pro- 
jected shortages  of  fuels  and  electric  gener- 
ating capacity,  and  on  the  other  the  acceler- 
ating assault  upon  our  air,  land  and  water 
which  results  from  the  production,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  of  energy.  Whenever 
we  run  an  automobile,  manufacture  a  prod- 
uct, or  pump  hot  water  into  a  river  from  an 
electric  generating  plant  we  are  "consuming 
energy"  in  the  popular  sense.  And   we  are 
doing  this  on  a  scale  unprecedented  through- 
out human  history:  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion  of   energy   in    the   United    States   has 
doubled  since  1920,  and  If  current  consump- 
tion growth  rates  are  maintained,  will  double 
again  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Current 
U.S.  annual  per  capita  energy  consumption 
Is  nearly  five  times  that  of  Japan,  over  twice 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  one 
and  a  half  times  that  of  Canada — our  near- 
est "competitor."  During  the  last  fifty  years, 
our  per  capita  production  of  solid  wastes  has 
also    nearly    doubled    (84%    Increase).    The 
problem  of  trash  disposal,  however,  is  just 
one  of  several  Indicators  of  the  social  costs 
associated   with   our   growing   consumption. 
Increased  air  and  water  pollution,  strip- 
mined  land,  marine  oil  spills  and  radioactive 
waste  accumulation  are  a  few  others.  This  Is 
taie   "energy  vs.  environment"  side  of  the 
energy  crisis.  The  other  side  refers  to  the  fact 
that  we  may  have  begun  to  see  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  of  oiu-  fuel  resources:   industry 
and  government  spokesmen  have  concluded 
that  if  our  consumption  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  continues  to  grow  at  the  present  rate, 
we  will  have  exhausted  most  of  our  reserves 
of  these  fuels  by  the  year  2000.  Our  coal  sup- 
ply can  last  longer— probably  several  hun- 
dred years,  (/  we  are  willing  to  strip-mine 
away  millions  more  acres  of  land.  The  fact 
that  we  have  been  drawing  from  a  finite 
resource  base  as  if  it  were  limitless  Is  hard 
to  comprehend— we  have  been  conditioned 
to  think  In  terms  of  limitless  fuels,  limitless 
air,  limitless  water,  limitless  earth  . 

S.  David  Freeman,  a  prominent  expert  on 
energy  Issues,  sums  up  the  situation  as 
follows : 

The  past  few  decades  can  fairly  be  called 
a  promotional  era  In  energy  growth.  A  variety 
of  government  policies  have  supported  the 
promotional  practices  of  the  industry  to 
make  abundant  supplies  of  energy  available 
to  Americans  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
And  this  policy  has  been  Instrumental  in 
making  America  a  more  and  more  energy- 
Intensive  society.  This  promotional  era  has 
featured  rapid  growth  In  energy  consump- 
tion, abundant  supplies  and  low  prices  to 
consumers.  But  It  has  also  featured  almost 
complete  disregard  of  the  resulting  Impact 
on  the  natural  environment  and  very  little 
attention  to  such  Issues  as  reserves  or  ade- 
quacy of  supply  In  general. 

In  the  past  year  the  alarm  bells  have 
begun  to  ring  and  we  fall  to  listen  to  them 
at  our  peril.  Demand  for  energy  is  growing 
almost  faster  than  we  can  extract  it  from 
the  ground  and  convert  It  to  usable  form 
The  result  Is  shortages  which  in  my  view 
are  apt  to  persist  and  get  worse  unless  we 
take  remedial  action.  One  reason  the  short- 
ages may  get  worse  Is  that  we  are  only 
beginning  to  Implement  newly  enacted  air 
and  water  pollution  controls  and  health  and 
safety  measures,  and  we  do  not  have  adequate 
supplies  of  energy  that  will  meet  these 
standards.  For  example,  about  V2  the  fuel 
presently  being  used  by  the  electric  power 
Industry  exceeds  the  1%  limit  for  the  sulfur 


oxides  which  is  being  applied  in  many  locall- 

ties  . . . 

After   discussing   growth   rates   and   fuel 

reserves,  he  goes  on  to  the  concept  of  enerev 

conservation : 

The  crucial  question  thus  becomes,  how 
fast  wUl  our  high-energy  civUlzatlon  grow? 
The  answer  Is  that  no  one  knows.  One  can- 
not ever  project  the  future  with  certainty 
but  the  degree  of  uncertainty  over  future 
energy  projections  is  greater  now  than  at  any 
point  in  recent  decades. 

The  shortages  of  energy  and  abundance  of 
pollution  point  up  the  need  for  conservation, 
but  the  market  place  is  still  responding  to 
the  policies  of  promotion.  If  the  existing 
trend  of  accelerated  growth  in  energy  use  is 
not  turned  off,  then  the  existing  projections 
may  even  understate  the  future  rates  of 
growth.  But  such  a  course  of  action  is  likely 
to  place  society  on  a  collision  course  with 
itself. 

What  then  can  be  done?  First,  we  can  take 
steps  to  meet  the  needs  of  society  more  effi- 
ciently. Electric  toothbrushes  use  trivial 
amounts  of  energy  but  space  heating,  space 
cooling,  production  of  metals,  transportation 
of  people  and  many  other  end  uses  are  large 
and  can  be  performed  with  far  fewer  BTU's 
of  energy.  After  aU,  energy  use  In  itself  serves 
no  useful  purpose;  it  is  the  end  product  such 
as  a  warm  house  that  society  Is  after. 

Freeman's  last  statement  brings  us  to  some 
questions  which  are  being  asked  with  in- 
creasing frequency:   Do  we  really  need  all 
that  energy?  How  Is  "quality  of  life"  related 
to  per  capita  energy  consumption?  Even  If 
we  choose  to  make  the  historical,  but  debat- 
able assumption  that  a  country's  per  capita 
gross  national  product  (GNP)   is  a  measure 
of  its  people's  quality  of  life,  one  still  finds 
large    differences    in    energy    consumption 
among  industrialized  nations  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  per  capita  GNP— the  annual 
per  capita  energy  consumption  for  Industry 
commerce  and  transportation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  almost  2>4   times  that  of  New 
Zealand,  yet  the  per  capita  GNP's  of  the  two 
countries   differ  by   less  than   10  per  cent 
Data  such  as  these,  plus  the  common-sense 
observation  that  we  live  in  a  wasteful  society 
has  led  Freeman  and  many  other  researchers 
to  conclude  that  there  exists  a  variety  of 
practical  ways  to  reduce  energy  consumption 
without  reducing  our  material  standard  of 
living  or  demanding  significant  changes  in 
lliestyles. 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  greatly 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  energy  conservation,  a  topic 
which  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  It  clearly  merits.  Energy  conserva- 
tion IS  largely  capable  of  bringing  about 
the  same  ends  which  can  be  arrived  at 
through  increasing  our  energy  supplies, 
and  yet  its  full  impact  has  not  been  prop- 
erly appreciated.  Unfortunately  energy 
conservation  has  really  never  progressed 
beyond  the  exhortations  of  the  President 
to  drive  slower  and  to  turn  down  thermo- 
stats for  home  heating. 

Simply  by  looking  at  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  can  be  seen  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  never  fully  appreciated  the 
enormous  potential  of  enersry  conserva- 
tion. This  conclusion  Is  further  strength- 
ened when  we  look  at  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
budget  which  was  recently  approved  by 
the  Congress.  There,  vast  sums  were  ap- 
propriated for  numerous  nuclear  and  al- 
ternative source  energy  development  pro- 
grams,  while  mlnlscule  sums  were  tar- 
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geted  for  similarly  promising  energy  con- 
servation programs.  Clearly,  the  Federal 
Government  is  continuing  to  maintain 
its  overwhelming  bias  toward  the  supply 
rather  than  the  consumption  side  of  the 
energj'  equation. 

In  view  of  the  significant  energy  sav- 
ings which  can  be  arrived  at,  I  have  be- 
come very  much  interested  in  the  topic 
of  energy  conservation,  and  In  particu- 
lar, industrial  energy  conservation. 
Energy  used  by  industry  accounts  for 
about  40  percent  of  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  today.  More- 
over, the  Ford  Foundation  energy  policy 
project  has  determined  that,  if  historical 
trends  continue,  energy  consumption  by 
industry  will  climb  to  the  50  percent  fig- 
ure by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  industrial  consumption  of 
energj'  does  not  have  to  continue  to  grow. 
Sweden,  a  country  which  enjoys  almost 
the  same  gross  national  product  per  per- 
son as  the  United  States,  uses  only  one- 
half  as  much  energy  per  person  as  we  do 
in  this  country.  The  Swedes  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  prosperity  while 
carefully  conserving  the  energy  which 
they  use.  Consequently,  we  should  not  feel 
that  energy  conservation  even  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector  will  bring  about  adverse 
economic  effects  in  the  United  States. 
Rather,  with  new  technologies,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  save  significant  amounts  of 
fuel  while  actually  improving  our  over- 
all economic  well-being.  _ 

The  utilization  of  new  technology  to 
bring  about  significant  savings  oTenergy 
is  at  the  basis  of  legislation  which  I  have 
recently  introduced  under  the  name  of 
the  Industrial  Energy  Conservation  Act, 
H.R.  8494.  The  bill  establishes  \vithin 
ERDA  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
sponsorship  and  promotion  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  in- 
dustrial energy  conserving  technologies. 
The  Federal  Government  will  contract 
with  private  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions through  ERDA  to  develop  proto- 
type or  demonstration  models  or  facil- 
ities. The  latest  energy  conserving  proc- 
esses would  be  incorporated  in  the  facil- 
ities which  would  then  serve  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  previously  un- 
proven  or  experimental  conservation 
technology.  Low  interest  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  would  also  be  available  to 
bring  about  the  installation  of  this 
equipment  on  a  wide  scale  basis  in  the 
private  sector.  In  order  to  make  Its  im- 


pact felt  in  high  unemployment  areas 
first,  60  percent  of  the  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  are  directed  to  depressed  in- 
dustrial areas,  whose  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds 6.5  percent  due  to  industrial  job 
layoffs. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Industrial  Energy  Conservation  Act 
is  receiving  serious  consideration  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Members  of 
Congress  have  seen  the  potential  for  in- 
dustrial savings,  and  as  a  result,  67  co- 
sponsors  have  joined  me  in  filing  this 
conservation  bill.  Hearings  have  already 
been  held  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Subcommitee  on  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Commerce  on  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Industrial  Energy  Con- 
servation Act,  S.  1908.  On  the  House 
side,  hearings  are  expected  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  further 
into  the  provisions  of  my  particular  bill, 
an  area  which  has  been  dealt  with  in 
previous  Congression.\l  Record  state- 
ments, I  would  like  to  share  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  the  reasons  for  my  en- 
thusiasm for  such  legislation.  From  this 
standpoint,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
number  of  very  particular  cost  findings, 
which  show  that  energy  conservation  at 
this  point  in  our  country's  development 
is  a  much  better  bargain  than  further 
development  of  new  energy  sources. 
Then  I  would  like  to  explore  the  very 
large  savings  which  could  be  attained 
through  technologies  which  are  in  large 
part  existing  but  considered  unproven 
or  experimental. 

COST  ADVANTAGES  OF  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  effectiveness  ar- 
gument for  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion is  indeed  impressive  and  compelling. 
By  looking  at  the  overall  figures,  it  can 
be  seen  that  this  country  would  be  far 
better  off  if  it  were  to  focus  its  resources 
on  energy  consumption  rather  than  new 
supplies.  This  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
figures  which  show  that  the  capital  in- 
vestment needed  to  reduce  industrial  en- 
ergy conservation  by  one-third  Is  about 
$25  billion.  However,  the  comparable  cost 
of  providing  this  amount  of  new  energy 
supplies  would  be  over  $50  billion. 

These  capital  investment  totals  are 
most  impressive,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  their 


full  impact  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
until  we  delve  into  specifics.  Thus,  some 
idea  of  the  cost  benefits  of  industrial  en- 
ergy conservation  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the 
total  capital  investments  required  to  in- 
crease energy  supply  on  one  hand,  with 
the  industrial  investments  required  to 
implement  fuel  saving  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  supply 
1  additional  barrel  per  day  of  refined 
petroleum  fuel  products,  from  new  do- 
mestic sources  inclusive  of  wellhead  pro- 
duction, transportation,  refining,  and 
distribution,  will  require  between  $11,000 
and  $14,000  of  capital  investment — a  fac- 
tor of  a  3  to  4  increase  over  the  invest- 
ment cost  of  the  late  1960's  for  Middle 
East  sources.  Synthetic  natural  gas  from 
coal  will  cost  between  $10,000  and  $12,000 
for  the  energy  equivalent  of  1  barrel 
of  oil  per  day.  Similarly,  to  supply  1 
additional  kilowatt  of  electricity  requires 
a  total  capital  Investment  for  the  fuel 
supply,  the  utility  generating  plant,  and 
the  transmission  and  distribution  net- 
work, of  between  $900  and  $1,000.  These 
costs  are  equivalent  to  $22,500  and 
$30,000  per  daily  barrel  of  oil  supply  at 
an  average  utility  heat  rate  equal  to 
10,000  Btu  per  kilowatt. 

Taking  the  above  figures  on  the  supply 
side  of  the  equation,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
now  contrast  the  cost  figures  of  energy 
conservation  as  opposed  to  the  invest- 
ment associated  with  the  capital  invest- 
ment required  for  increasing  energy  sup- 
plies. While  the  processes  referred  to  in 
the  table  which  I  enclose  at  this  point 
are  somewhat  technical,  I  think  It  can 
still  be  seen  that  energy  consei-vation  In 
the  industrial  sphere  Is  a  far  better  in- 
vestment than  developing  new  energy 
supplies.  Even  for  those  cases  where  the 
investments  for  conservation  are  com- 
parable with  those  required  to  increase 
supply,  considerable  reductions  in  energy 
costs  still  occur  as  a  result  of  the  yearly 
savings  in  fuel.  However,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  table,  capital  investment  for  en- 
ergy savings  is  often  only  one-third  to 
one-half  as  expensive  as  the  comparable 
capital  cost  for  developing  new  supplies 
of  energy. 

Clearly,  from  a  cost  standpoint  the 
pursuit  of  industrial  energy  conservation 
is  far  preferable  to  exploring  for  new 
sources  ol  gas,  oil,  and  other  forms  of 
fuel. 


POTENTIAL  CAPITAL  COST-BENEFITS  FROM  SELECTED  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES 


Item 


Energy 

savings  Capital 

at  1975  investment 

consumption  for  energy 

level  saving    Comparable  capital  cost  of 

(barrels  per  (per  barrel       nev<  supply  (per  barrel 

day)  per  day)       per  day) 


(1)  Bottoming  cycles  for  industrial 

waste  heat  streams 275,000 

(2)  Bottoming  cycles  for  stationary 

diesel  engines 110,000 

(3)  Bottoming  cycles  for  stationary 

!•      gasturbines 589,000 

(4)  Recuperators  for  direct  combus- 

tion furnaces,  boilers,  etc 400, 000 


J8,300  $22,500  to  $30,000'. 
20, 500  Do. 

11,500  Do. 

5,000  $11,000  to  $14,000. 


Item 


Energy 

savings  Capital 

at  1975  investment 

consumption  for  energy 

level  saving    Comparable  capital  cost  of 

(barrels  per  (per  barrel       new  supply  (per  barrel 

day)  per  day)       per  day) 


(5)  High      consistency      head-box 

formers  for  paper  making 80. 000 

(6)  Trough  kiln  for  cement  making...  170.  000 

(7)  Process  steam-electricity  (back- 

pressure steam  turbines) 1,300,000 

(8)  Process    steam-electricity    (gas 

turbines-waste  heat  boilers)..       4,600,000 


2,300 
15,000 


Do. 
Do. 


15,000    $22,500  to  $30,000. 1 
13, 700  Do 


Supplied  as  electricity. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  turn 
to  the  second  major  reason  to  advance 
the  cause  of  industrial  energy  technol- 
ogies— the  enormous  savings  which  could 
be  realized. 

In  a  recent  study  entitled  "Potential 
for  Effective  Use  of  Fuel  in  Industry," 
the  Thermo  Electron  Corp.  concluded 
that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  specific  fuel 
consumption  of  a  major  segment  of  in- 
dustry by  as  much  as  one-third.  Thermo 
Electron,  a  company  which  has  done  ex- 
tensive work  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion technology,  has  also  concluded  that 
considerably  greater  savings  of  fuel  may 
be  realized  from  processes  just  beyond 
the  horizons  of  existing  know-how. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  begin  sav- 
ing fuel  in  the  industrial  sector  at  this 
rate,  the  reduction  in  barrels  per  day  of 
oil  would  be  dramatic.  Indeed,  given  in- 
dustrial energy  consumption  in  1975,  the 
known  fuel  saving  measures  would  result 
in  a  decrease  of  oil  use  equivalent  to  4.6 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Moreover, 
through  further  breakthroughs  in  tech- 
nology, such  reductions  could  even  be  ex- 
panded to  well  exceed  all  of  the  Presi- 
dents  conservation  goals  and  then  some. 
And.  of  course,  we  are  just  referring  to 
the  industrial  sector. 

In  demonstrating  the  great  promise  of 
industrial  energy  conservation,  I  would 
now  like  to  move  on  to  more  specific  ex- 
ajnples  to  show  that  such  energy  saving 
can  become  a  reality.  Therefore,  I  would 
now  like  to  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  nine 
particular  illustrations  of  industrial  en- 
ergy conservation  in  action.  These  ex- 
amples are  as  follows: 
1.  Reiising  Waste  Steam: 
By  using  waste  steam  heat  to  produce  elec- 
tricity, great  savings  are  possible.  In  a  power 
plant  in  Lake  Charles,  La.,  a  new  combined 
cycle  turbine  generator  produces  150  mega- 
watts of  electricity  and  then  reuses  all  of  Its 
waste  steam.  This  system  provides  an  energy 
efficiency  better  than  85%,  or  more  than 
twice  that  of  a  normal  electrical  utility. 

If  this  process  were  used  on  a  1600  mega- 
watt power  station,  the  savings  would 
amount  to  54,000  gallons  of  fuel  per  hour. 
Such  Installations  would  not  have  to  be  used 
only  in  Industrial  settings.  If  Integrated  Into 
new  communities,  this  byproduct  steam  could 
supply  the  energy  to  heat  and  cool  50,000 
houses  or  apartments. 

2.  Cement  Plant: 
In  one  cement  plant  alone  In  Texas,  the 

Installation  of  a  preheater  system  using  waste 
heat  reduced  the  fuel  consumption  at  the 
plant  by  27%.  or  the  equivalent  of  5  million 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  year. 

3.  Power  Generation : 

In  Michigan,  Dow  Chemical's  Midland  Di- 
vision labored  under  an  energy  disadvantage 
for  many  years  In  that  96%  of  its  energy 
was  Imported  from  outside  of  the  area.  So  as 
to  compensate  for  this  disadvantage,  energy 
efficient  processes  were  adapted.  For  the  year 
1973,  Midland  generated  power  at  any  energy 
efficiency  rate  of  54%,  as  opposed  to  the  aver- 
age U.S.  utility  operating  at  a  33%  efficiency 
figure.  A  power  generating  faculty  nin  by  a 
public  utUity  traditionally  takes  the  steam 
exhaust  from  the  turbines  and  rejects  the 
heat  in  this  exhaust  to  coohng  water.  But 
to  the  Midlands  plant,  there  are  more  than 
10000  steam  traps  to  regain  waste  heat 
Which  can  be  reprocessed. 

4.  Size  of  Possible  Savings: 
At   the  Lake   Charles,  La.  power  station 


mentioned  above,  the  85%  energy  efficiency 
rate  results  in  tremendous  savings.  Indeed, 
if  the  plant  operated  at  normal  efficiency 
ratings,  4.7  trillion  additional  Btu's  would 
have  to  be  purchased  each  year.  This  is  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  energy  iised  by  14,009 
Americans  In  one  year. 

5.  Recycling  Waste  Heat: 
In  industrial  furnaces  known  as  "radiant 

tube"  models,  exhaust  gases  are  the  primary 
source  of  inefficiency.  Because  uniform  tem- 
peratures of  1700°  are  required  throughout 
the  furnace,  temperature  variance  accounts 
for  a  large  amount  of  waste  heat.  This  waste 
energy  can  be  recovered  and  recycled  by 
means  of  recuperators  or  heat  exchangers, 
which  utilize  the  heat  In  the  exhaust  gases. 
With  these  processes,  fuel  requirements  can 
be  reduced  by  1.65  million  Btu's  for  each  ton 
of  unit  output  produced,  or  a  total  of  28%. 

6.  Paper  Manufacturing: 
Paper    manufacturing    uses    a    very    high 

amount  of  energy  per  unit  of  output.  But 
by  Incorporating  processes  which  can  reduce 
the  water  In  the  pulp  mixture,  the  fuel  de- 
mand of  the  paper-making  phase  of  pro- 
duction can  be  reduced  by  up  to  55%.  Most 
of  the  saving  Is  due  to  reduced  drying  re- 
quirements as  a  result  of  the  lessened  water 
content  In  the  pulp. 

If  the  above  process  was  Implemented  In 
addition  to  integrating  pulping  and  paper- 
making  operations,  Increasing  the  amount  of 
waste  heat  recovery,  and  using  special  pulp 
digesters,  these  processes  could  cut  the  aver- 
age fuel  consumption  of  paper  manufactur- 
ers by  almost  40%,  from  39  miUlon  Btu  per 
ton  to  24  million  Btu  per  ton  of  paper. 

7.  Steel  Production: 

A  great  number  of  Improvements  can  be 
utilized  In  the  average  steel  plant.  They  in- 
clude steps  such  as  preheating  combustion 
air.  Increasing  air  blast  temperature,  replac- 
ing open  hearth  furnaces  with  basic  oxygen 
furnaces,  and  using  byproduct  steam.  In- 
dustry-wide Implementation  of  these  types 
of  practices  could  reduce  average  fuel  re- 
quirements for  steel  production  by  36%, 
from  26.5  million  Btu  per  ton  to  17.2  million 
Btu  per  ton  of  steel.  A  new  Japanese  steel 
plant  Is  already  operating  at  22  million  Btu, 
much  better  than  almost  all  American  plants. 

8.  Alumlniun  Production: 
Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  electric 

power  to  smelt  aluminum  has  been  cut  al- 
most In  half.  Since  World  War  II,  the  electric 
power  needed  to  produce  a  pound  of  alumi- 
num has  been  reduced  from  12  kilowatt  hours 
to  8.  Today's  most  efficient  smelters  only  use 
6.6  kilowatt  hours.  In  a  new  smelting  process 
developed  recently  by  Alcoa,  however,  the 
power  requirement  will  be  reduced  by  an 
additional  30%,  to  4.5  kilowatt  hours. 

9.  Byproduct  Electricity: 

In  1968,  indizstry  consumed  about  10  quad- 
rillion Btu  of  energy,  the  equivalent  of  1.5 
biUlon  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  for  process  steam 
raising.  Most  of  this  steam  was  used  at  low 
pressures  and  temperatures.  If  this  steam 
were  raised  to  higher  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures so  as  to  turn  engine  generator  sets,  700 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy 
could  be  produced.  Although  added  fuel  is 
consumed  in  the  process,  this  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  by-product  electricity  gen- 
erated—equal to  about  53%  of  the  total  U.S. 
electrical  production  for  the  year  1968  This 
amounts  to  30%  of  all  the  fuel  used  by  elec- 
tric utUitles. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  examples  indi- 
cate why  we  in  the  Congress  cannot  fail 
to  move  forward  in  taking  full  advantage 
of  what  we  now  know  in  the  energy  con- 
servation sphere.  Toward  that  end,  sav- 
mg  energy  through  the  application  of 
new  industrial  technologies  appears  to 
be  one  of  our  most  promising  new  ave- 
nupi.  Industry  consumes  40  percent  of 


our  energy,  and  with  its  present  ineffl- 
cient  utilization  of  fuel,  we  can  arrive  at 
savings  in  the  relative  short  term.  To 
continue  to  ignore  the  types  of  conserva- 
tion possibilities  that  now  exist  would  be 
tragic.  Consequently,  I  am  hopeful  that 
bills  such  as  the  Industrial  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  and  others  like  it  will  soon 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  discussion  on  the  urgent 
need  for  energy  conservation  in  our 
energy  planning. 

As  you  know,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  which 
stressed  the  severity  of  our  energy  short- 
age and  the  necessity  for  strong  legisla- 
tion to  curtail  waste  and  provide  alter- 
nate energy  sources.  Although  the  com- 
mittee bill  was  significantly  weakened  on 
the  House  floor,  it  does  start  this  Nation 
on  the  road  toward  developing  a  national 
energy  policy  which  emphasizes  a  reduc- 
tion In  petroleum  Imports  and  a  search 
for  alternate  sources  of  energy. 

The  development  of  new  sources  is  a 
crucial  part  of  an  effective  energy  pro- 
gram. However,  it  will  not  entirely  solve 
the  energy  shortage.  Only  through  a 
combination  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  conservation  can  this  Nation 
become  self-sufficient. 

Strict  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
reduce  present  energy  consumption.  It 
must  focus  on  those  areas  in  which  gross 
amounts  of  fossil  fuels  are  wasted.  The 
most  wasteful  source,  as  perceived  by 
many  experts,  is  gasoline  consumption. 
The  energy  bill  as  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  attacked  this  very 
problem.  Regretably,  provisions  directly 
affecting  this  issue  were  seriously  weak- 
ened during  House  debate.  We  must  now 
focus  on  other  approaches  to  curtail 
excessive  gasoline  consumption. 

The  auto  manufacturers  must  be  taken 
to  task  and  forced  to  develop  more  fuel 
efficient  vehicles.  The  intention  of  such 
a  proposal  is  not  to  cut  back  the  number 
of  miles  the  American  public  travels  each 
day,  but  rather  to  compel  the  auto  indus- 
try to  produce  safe,  efficient  cars  which 
consume  less  gasoline. 

Another  alternative  is  to  stimulate  the 
search  for  an  advanced  automobile 
which  meets  the  needs  of  consumers  and 
the  Nation  for  fuel  efficiency.  I  have  al- 
ready introduced  legislation  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
to  insure  the  development  of  a  prototype 
automobile.  Tlie  automobile  to  be  pro- 
duced must  present  the  least  total 
amount  of  energy  consumption  and  en- 
vironmental degradation  and  should  be 
capable  of  mass  production  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  It  is  essential  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  such  direction 
and  commitment  in  order  to  conserve 
energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  taken 
the  first  step  in  formulating  an  energy 
program.  Although  the  task  is  a  difficult 
one,  we  must  continue  to  strive  toward 
the  passage  of  all  legislation  related  to 
the  conservation  of  present  energy 
sources  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  ones. 


Juhj  U,  1975 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  importance  of  energy 
conservation  to  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy is  unquestioned  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  the  sense  of  urgency 
to  conserve  is  sorely  lacking.  Over  2 
years  after  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
1973,  we  can  see  little  evidence  that  the 
American  public  has  become  convinced 
of  the  need  to  use  less  energy.  The  gaso- 
line lines  of  1973  are  but  a  faint  memory, 
and  we  have  been  forced  to  adjust  to  the 
higher  gasoline  prices,  increased  elec- 
tric utility  bills,  and  news  of  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  natural  gas  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  energy  conservation  has 
been  a  primary  concern  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee's 
Conservation,  Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair.  Last  year,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  Reuss, 
the  subcommittee  published  a  report  en- 
titled "Conservation  and  Efficient  Use 
of  Energy."  This  report  concluded, 
among  other  things,  that — 

Energy  conservation  achieved  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  government,  business, 
and  the  general  public  should  result  in  a 
wide  range  of  benefits  both  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  and  to  every  individual. 

The  report  went  to  to  list  some  of 
the  benefits  of  energy  conservation, 
which  included  decreased  pressure  on  our 
depleted  energy  reserves;  decreased  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  gas;  and 
fewer  adverse  environmental  effects  from 
energy  development. 

The  subcommittee's  report  makes  one 
other  very  important  point  which  has 
yet  to  be  adequately  addressed  by  either 
the  administration  or  the  Congress.  The 
report  concludes  that — 

The  potential  for  energy  conservation  can- 
not be  achieved  solely  by  a  crisis-oriented 
program,  by  an  undue  reliance  on  voluntary 
measures,  or  by  high  fuel  prices.  There  must 
be  established  a  comprehensive,  long-term 
effort  to  utilize  energy  more  efficiently  and 
reduce  waste  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  ways  the 
American  public  can  conserve  energy 
without  greatly  diminishing  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  Some  actions  can  be  taken 
voluntarily  and  at  very  little  cost— like 
improved  insulation  of  homes,  installa- 
tion of  storm  windows  and  doors,  partic- 
ipation in  carpools,  elimination  of  im- 
necessary  driving,  and  turning  thermo- 
stats down. 

Other  energy  conservation  measures 
depend  on  prompt  governmental  action. 
For  example,  strict  standards  could  be 
promulgated  to  encourage  development 
of  more  energy-efficient  appliances.  The 
Federal  Government  could  establish  fair, 
but  effective,  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards for  industry.  Greater  emphasis 
could  be  placed  on  mass  transit  to  allow 
our  citizens  to  decrease  their  dependence 
on  gas-guzzling  automobiles.  The  tax 
laws  could  be  amended  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  industry  and  the  public  to  buy, 
install,  and  utilize  energy-saving  devices. 
Regulatory  mechanisms  could,  an^ 
should  be,  reexamined  and  reformed  to 
assure  that  they  encourage,  rather  than 


hinder,  the  conservation  and  efficient  use 
of  our  energy  resources. 

While  a  great  deal  of  lip  service  has 
been  given  to  energy  consen'ation  by  the 
administration,  the  overall  Federal  en- 
ergy conservation  effort  remains  frag- 
mented and  uncoordinated.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  no  effective  lead  agency 
for  energy  conservation.  There  has  been 
very  Uttle  effort  directed  at  informing 
the  public  of  the  critical  importance  of 
conservation  to  the  economy,  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  to  the  environment. 
The  administration  has  relied  too  heav- 
ily on  the  hope  that  voluntary  conser- 
vation would  result  from  higher  energy 
costs  and  not  enough  on  public  educa- 
tion as  to  why  conservation  is  important 
and  how  it  can  be  accomplished.  Mean- 
while, we  have  watched  as  inflationary 
taxes  have  been  imposed  on  imported  oil. 
It  is  becoming  painfully  evident  that  this 
approach  has  not  produced  results  and 
that  it  is  no  substitute  for  an  effective 
Federal  energy  conservation  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  develop  an 
energy  conservation  ethic  that  will  pro- 
duce results.  Such  an  ethic  is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  an  effective  national 
energy  policy  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  important.  The  development  of 
such  an  ethic  will  require  a  revolution  in 
the  way  we  conduct  our  daily  activities, 
but  it  should  not  mean  that  we  must  ac- 
cept a  decrease  in  our  standard  of  living. 
I  am  optimistic  that  the  proper  mix  of 
public  education,  research,  and  develop- 
ment, and  governmental  regulation 
aimed  at  energy  conservation  will  lead 
to  a  wiser  allocation  of  domestic  energy 
resources,  decreased  dependence  on  for- 
eign resources,  and  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  26th  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
published  in  December  of  1974,  contains 
some  very  important  recommendations 
for  improving  energy  conservation.  Be- 
cause of  the  significance  of  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  subject  of  this  special 
order,  I  include  them  at  this  point  in  the 

Record: 

Recommendations 

a.  recommendations  foe  the  presffient  and 
federal  agencies 

1.  The  President  should: 

(a)  Declare  that  It  Is  our  Nation's  goal 
to  achieve  and  maintain  an  average  energy 
consumption  growth  rate  not  exceeding  2 
percent  annually. 

(b)  Promptly  direct  that  a  thorough  re- 
view be  conducted  of  Federal  tax  and  regula- 
tory policies  affecting  energy  to  assess  their 
Impact  on  energy  demand.  Such  review 
should  include  a  study  of  the  extent  that 
energy  prices  reflect  or  should  reflect  the  full 
costs  of  developing,  supplying,  and  using 
energy,  and,  where  measiu-able,  the  external 
social  and  environmental  costs.  The  flndlngs 
should  be  reported  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Insure  that  energy  conservation  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams are  given  high  priority  by  all  Federal 
agencies  and  are  fully  integrated  with  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  for  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  transportation,  housing,  and 
environmental  protection. 

2.  To  the  extent  that  Its  responsibilities, 
functions,  and  activities  affect  energy,  every 
Federal  agency  should  promptly: 


(a)  Interpret  and  administer  Its  policies, 
regulations,  and  public  laws  to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  achieve  energy  conservation  In  the 
Implementation  of  Its  programs. 

(b)  Identify  and  develop  methods  and  pro- 
cedures which  will  insure  that  energy  con- 
servation is  given  full  consideration  with 
other  energy  related  policy  considerations 
at  all  levels  of  decisionmaking. 

(c)  Make  available  periodically  to  States, 
local  governments,  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations, and  the  public  in  general,  advice 
and  information  on  conserving  energy,  in- 
cluding the  benefits,  costs,  and  effects 
thereof. 

(d)  Include  in  each  environmental  Impact 
statement  prepared  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  informa- 
tion and  analyses  regarding  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  action  on  energy  demand. 

(e)  Maintain  In  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
thereafter,  the  actual  reduction  of  energy 
use  reported  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  make 
further  reductions  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  18,  1974. 

(/)  Revise  the  regulations  and  conditions 
of  its  lease,  loan,  grant,  and  subsidy  pro- 
grams, to  the  greatest  extent  possible  under 
the  laws  governing  them,  to  require  that  the 
most  energy-efficient  equipment,  materials 
and  construction  and  operating  procedures 
available  be  utilized  by  the  participants  in 
such  programs  except  where  the  participants 
demonstrate  that  their  use  would  result  In 
substantial  economic  or  other  disadvantage. 

(g)  Review  the  statutes  affecting  its  opera- 
tions and  recommend  to  Congress  such 
changes  as  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  energy 
conservation. 

3.  To  Implement  further  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's energy  conservation  efforts,  th© 
following  actions  should  promptly  be  taken: 

(a)  The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  should  request  adequate 
funds  to  encourage  and  conduct  energy  con- 
servation research,  one  of  Its  specific  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974. 

(b)  The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
should — 

(I)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  fund  and  conduct  studies  and  an- 
alyses to  Improve  our  understanding  of  the 
current  uses  of  energy,  assess  the  potential 
for  energy  demand  and  develop  and  Imple- 
ment programs  to  facilitate  conservation  of 
energy; 

(II)  Impove  its  energ:;-use  Information  re- 
porting systems  for  Federal  agencies  and 
closely  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
energy  actions  to  Insure  that  adequate 
measures  are  taken  to  conserve  fuel  In  the 
operation  of  buildings  and  the  movement  of 
personnel  and  materials;   and 

(ill)  publish  the  regulations  and  reports 
concerning  energy  information  which  FEA 
has  failed  to  publish  despite  the  require- 
ments of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  should  examine  Its  pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  Its  require- 
ments and  standards  are  adequate  to  en- 
courage manufacturers  to  supply,  and 
builders  to  use,  materials,  appliances,  and 
other  equipment  that  result  In  the  economic 
and  efficient  use  of  energy  In  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  buildings. 

(d)  The  Department  of  Transportation, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  should  expand  Ita 
efforts    to    develop    more    energy    efficient 
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transportation  systems.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  Improving  the  fuel  economy  of 
automotive  propulsion  systems,  develop- 
ing and  demonstrating  new  systems  of  mass 
transportation,  easing  traffic  congestion, 
and  developing  urban  planning  strategies 
that  will  more  effectively  and  efficiently  in- 
tegrate a  variety  of  transportation  modes. 

le)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  examine  Its  regulations  to 
Identify  provisions  which  Inhibit  energy 
conservation  and  revise  them  to  facUltate 
energy  conservation  and  enhance  the  effec- 
Uveness  of  the  modes  of  transportation  it 
regulates. 

(/)  The  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  should:' 

(I)  expand  and  Improve  efforts,  adopted 
by  OSA  In  regulations  published  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1974  (39  P.B.  39268),  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  In  existing  Federal  buildings 
and  faciUtles; 

(II)  conduct  research  Into  the  design  and 
construction  of  new  Federal  buUdlngs  In 
order  to  reduce  energy  demand; 

(ill)  Insure  that  existing  energy  conserva- 
tion data  and  standards  are  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  and  made  available 
to  business  and  the  general  public; 

(Iv)  encourage  contractors  to  establish 
energy   conservation    programs; 

(V)  continue  efforts  to  reduce  energj*  con- 
sumption by  procuring  more  energy  ef- 
ficient vehicles  and  other  goods,  services,  and 
supplies. 

(ff)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  should  continue  and  ex- 
pand its  research  to  develop  greater  energy 
efficiency  in  aeronautics,  energy  storage,  and 
advanced  propulsion  technologies. 

ih)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
review  advertisement  and  promotion  claims 
for  energy  consuming  products  to  determine 
whether  consumers  are  receiving  misleading 
or  deceptive  Information,  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, promulgate  rules  to  prevent  such 
misleading  and  deceptives  advertising  and 
promotions. 

(i)  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
should :  ' 

(I)  continue  its  automobile  fuel  economy 
testing  and  labeling  program; 

(II)  In  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  other  Interested  agencies,  re- 
view and  make  appropriate  improvements  In 
Its  criteria  and  procedures  for  such  testine- 
and  ^' 

(iU)  conduct  and  foster  research  and  de- 
velopment to  enhance  environmental  qual- 
ity while  also  minimizing  energy  demand. 

(/)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  should 
require  that  public  utilities  under  Its  Juris- 
diction provide  Information  and  assistance  to 
energery  users  regarding  energy  conservation 
and  rates. 

(fc)  The  Department  of  Commerce  In  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  agencies  should 
conduct  and  foster  research  to  develop  more 
energy  efficient  industrial  processes  and 
building  systems,  particularly  those  tech- 
nologies which  can  be  applied  within  existing 
faculties  and  thus  will  have  greater  short- 
term  Impact. 

(I)  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  coopera- 
tion with  ERDA  and  FEA.  should: 

(I)  conduct  research  to  determine  the  level 
of  ventUatlon  necessary  to  maintain  personal 
comfort  and  health  in  office,  industrial  and 
commercial  buildings: 

(II)  conduct  research  to  develop  lighting 
standards  for  office.  Industrial,  and  com- 
mercial buUdlngs  to  minimize  energy  con- 
sumption and  provide  adequate  illumination; 

(HI)  conduct  research  Into  building  ma- 
terials and  systems  to  provide  more  accurate 
measurement  of  the  impact  of  alternative 
energy  conservation  measures; 

(Iv)   place  high  priority  on  the  develop- 
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ment  of  specifications  and  standard  test  pro- 
cedures for  the  energy  efficiency  labeling  of 
major  home  appliances,  building  systems, 
and  Industrial  equipment  and  processes;  and 
(v)  examine  the  adequacy  of  present  pro- 
cedures for  widely  disseminating  its  stand- 
ards, finding,  and  other  data  to  government, 
industry,  agriculture,  business,  and  the 
general  public. 

B.  WE  ALSO  MAKE  THE  FOLLOWING  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  BUSI- 
NESS  AND   INDUSTRY.    AND    INDIVIDUALS 

State  and  local  governments 

1.  We  suggest  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— 

(a)  Examine  their  tax  and  other  policies 
and  programs  that  affect  energy  demand  and 
Implement  programs  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  conservation  of  energy; 

(b)  Strengthen  their  respective  laws  and 
building  codes  to  require  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  In  new  buildings,  e.g..  more 
Insulation  and  storm  windows; 

(c)  Reexamine  electricity  rate  structures 
in  light  of  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  added 
generating  capacity  and  their  effect  on  en- 
ergy conservation,  and  with  the  view  to- 
ward instituting  peak-load  pricing  and  mod- 
ifying the  present  rate  structure  which  by 
charging  lower  unit  rates  for  larger  usage  of 
electricity,  has  encouraged  wasteful  use;  and 

(d)  Plan  more  energy-efficient  transporta- 
tion systems. 

2.  Urban  and  other  land  use  planners 
should  seek  ways  to  reduce  the  need  for 
transportation  and  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
energy  use  in  future  communities. 

Business  and  industry 

3.  Business  and  industrj*  have  a  major  re- 
sponsibUity  toward  energy  conservation  and 
therefore : 

(a)  Industry  should  initiate  comprehen- 
sive energy  management  programs  and  Im- 
prove and  market  products  and  services 
which  will  bring  about  greater  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  energy  by  consumers; 

(b)  Manufacturers  and  retailers  should  In- 
crease efforts  to  inform  consumers  fully 
about  the  energy  requirements  and  efficien- 
cies of  their  products; 

(c)  Lending  Institutions  and  banks  should 
emphasize  "life  cycle  costing"  in  their  financ- 
ing of  new  facilities  and  equipment,  rather 
than  the  lowest  Initial  cost.  Energy  users 
should  require  detailed  information  on  the 
anticipated  energy  requirements  of  equip- 
ment, vehicles,  and  buildings  they  plan  to 
purchase; 

(d)  Industry,  In  cooperation  with  govern- 
ment, should  expand  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  the  conservation  of  energy. 

Individuals 
4.  All  Individuals  should  expand  energy 
conservation  efforts  and,  as  circumstances 
permit,  increase  the  energy-efficiency  of  their 
dwellings,  purchase  more  energy -efficient 
automobiles  and  appliances,  and  Increase 
their  use  of  public  transportation. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav  the 
House  is  setting  aside  some  time  for  fur- 
ther reflection  on  the  need  for  energy 
conservation.  The  urgency  of  this  need 
In  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  political 
and  economic  power  of  the  OPEC  cartel 
and  the  declining  capacity  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  production  in  the  United 
States  is  self-evident.  It  Is  imperative 
that  we  flnaUy  begin  implementing  what 
we  have  preached  over  the  past  year  if 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  averting 
disaster. 

The  past  several  months  have  been 
very  frustrating  with  respect  to  the  evo- 
lution of  a  national  energy  policy.  The 
United  States  has  significantly  increased 
its  dependence  on  foreign  petroleum 
since  October  1973— and  there  is  no  sign 


tlois  trend  will  be  curbed  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  We  are  all  acutely  aware  of 
the  crippling  economic  and  political 
effects  another  embargo  would  have— a 
possibility  which  has  not  diminished  in 
any  way  over  the  last  16  months.  The 
two-dimensional  grip  of  the  OPEC  car- 
tel, on  our  economy  and  over  the  exercise 
of  flexibility  in  our  foreign  policy,  con- 
tinues. The  need  for  the  United  States 
to  limit  its  dependence  on  imports  and 
institute  responsible  conservation  policies 
at  home  remains  unfulfilled. 

The  President's  response  to  our  grow- 
ing dilemma  has  been  to  impose  periodic 
increments  on  the  petroleum  import 
tarifif,  an  approach  which  only  places  a 
higher  price  on  the  already  unacceptably 
high  price  of  foreign  petroleum.  This 
policy  is  not  only  terribly  infiationary 
and  socially  inequitable,  but  ineffective 
in  encouraging  the  conservation  which 
is  required.  Unless  we  act  decisively,  the 
President's  current  policy,  as  well  as  his 
program  to  deregulate  the  price  of  old 
oil,  which  he  will  send  to  us  in  a  few 
days,  will  be  allowed  to  stand,  by  default, 
as  our  country's  response  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  President  has  stated  that  his  tariff 
is  designed  primarily  to  provoke  Con- 
gress Into  action  on  solving  the  energy 
crisis.  At  the  same  time  he  has  widely 
attacked  our  alleged  inaction.  The  tragic 
effect  has  been  to  politicize  and  divide, 
instead  of  unifying  and  progressing  to- 
gether. Although  this  may  be  politically 
advantageous  to  the  President,  it  is  an 
advantage  which  has  been  exacted  to  the 
detriment  of  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

The  current  energy  crisis,  though  dis- 
cernable  to  some  even  a  decade  ago,  was 
precipitated  by  the  OPEC  cartel  in  Octo- 
ber 1973  when  it  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  fourth  Arab-Israeli  war  to  use  oil 
as  a  political  weapon.  We  have  been  reel- 
ing ever  since.  Instead  of  instituting  the 
essential  conservation  measures  designed 
to  decrease  our  dependence  on  imported 
oil,  thereby  contributing  to  an  oil  sur- 
plus which  could  break  the  cartel.  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Ford  chose  to  accept 
Arab  oil  pricing  policy  as  a  fait  accompli. 

This  is  a  destructive  approach  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  It  allows 
the  cartel  to  effectively  set  the  price  of 
our  domestic  energy  supplies,  since  this 
administration  treats  the  OPEC  political 
price  as  equivalent  to  the  natural  market 
price. 

We  will  not  be  free  of  the  OPEC  cartel 
unless  three  things  occur:  First,  we  de- 
crease consumption  at  home  by  con- 
serving at  home;  second,  we  increase 
production  at  home;  and  third,  we  take 
the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  break 
the  OPEC  cartel. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  Sena- 
tor Frank  Church  of  Idaho  wrote  an 
article  on  the  political  and  economic  ap- 
proach we  should  take  towards  OPEC.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  his  analysis,  and 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  the 
article  with  my  colleagues : 

On.  AND  Confrontation 
(By  Frank  Church) 

The  national  energy  debate  has  missed 
the  point.  It  has  focused  almost  exclusively 
on   the  alleged  deficiencies  of  Congress  In 
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failing  to  enact  higher  gasoline  taxes  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  long-term  conserva- 
tion. But  the  price  of  International  oil  has 
nothing  to  do  with  traditional  free  market 
concepts  of  supply  and  demand.  Rather,  It 
has  to  do  with  a  price  politically  Imposed  by 
OPEC,  the  producers"  cartel. 

At  present,  there  is  estimated  to  be  a 
surplus  of  worldwide  oil  productive  capacity 
In  excess  of  13  million  barrels  a  day.  So 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  oil.  This  surplus  Is 
shut-in  by  the  cartel  members  to  maintain 
the  price  at  its  present  exorbitant  level, 
which  Is  500  per  cent  higher  than  It  was  on 
October  1,  1973,  hardly  18  months  ago.  We 
are  on  notice  from  the  Shah  of  Iran  that  a 
substantial  further  price  rise  in  the  range 
of  $2  to  $4  per  barrel  can  be  expected  In  late 
September  of  this  year.  What  Is  at  Issue  Is 
thus  a  political  power  play  by  the  OPEC 
cartel  led  by  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia.  An  In- 
crease in  the  gasoline  tax  will  not  have  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  projected  September 
OPEC  price  Increase. 

What,  then,  can  the  United  States  do? 
First,  It  can  Introduce  the  principle  of  recip- 
rocity Into  our  relationships  with  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  These  countries  should  not  ex- 
pect that  they  can  Impose  continuously  es- 
calating oil  prices  upon  the  United  States 
and  other  oil  consuming  nations  and  still 
have  unrestricted  access  to  American  mili- 
tary sales  and  Industrial  technology.  Last 
year  we  sold  $3.8  billion  In  arms  to  Iran,  the 
leader  within  OPEC  In  Jacking  up  the  price 
of  oil. 

But  the  Shah  could  not  achieve  his  price 
objectives  without  the  aid  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  cartel's  largest  producer  at  6.8  million 
barrels  a  day  and  with  a  productive  capacity 
of  10.6  million  barrels  a  day.  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  manag- 
ing construction  projects  in  excess  of  $1.8 
billion  for  the  Saudis.  The  Pentagon  Is  sell- 
ing billions  of  dollars  of  arms  and  technical 
assistance  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  ad- 
ministration Is  actively  promoting  corporate 
Investment  In  Saudi  Arabia.  Not  surprising- 
ly, then,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  feel  that 
the  United  States  needs  them  more  than  they 
need  us. 

The  administration's  policy  Is  based  upon 
three  basic  considerations:  that  these  two 
countries  are  essential  to  keep  Russian  influ- 
ence out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  area;  that 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  moderating  Influence  In 
the  Arab  world,  both  with  respect  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  In  damping  down 
Indigenous  radical  forces;  and  that  it  Is 
essential  to  conciliate  Iran  In  order  to  en- 
sure that,  in  the  event  of  a  renewed  Arab  oil 
embargo,  Iran  will  continue  to  supply  oil  to 
Western  Europe,  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  time  to  question  these  premises.  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia  do  not  need  to  be  induced 
to  do  what  they  can  to  limit  Russian  In- 
fluence in  the  area.  In  their  own  Interest,  the 
present  rulers  of  these  countries  must  op- 
pose a  dominant  Soviet  presence  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Similarly,  Saudi  Arabia  must  op- 
pose revolutionary  forces  In  the  Arab  world, 
for  the  Saudi  dynasty  would  be  the  first  vic- 
tim of  such  forces.  It  is  in  the  Saudis'  own 
interests  to  support  a  "moderate"  regime  In 
Egypt  and  to  oppose  a  new  Arab-Israeli  war, 
since  such  a  war  could  lead  to  radlcallzation 
in  the  Arab  world. 

Finally,  the  likelihood  is  small  that  Iran 
would  Join  in  an  Arab  oil  embargo  of  the 
U.S.  or  the  Western  nations.  Iran  has  a 
voracious  need  for  revenues  because  of  its 
large  population  and  ambitious  development 
needs.  Rather  than  cut  off  oil  and,  therefore, 
revenue.  Iran  Is  more  likely  to  take  advantage 
of  an  embargo  by  continuing  to  ship  oil  at 
even  higher  prices. 

In  short,  it  is  time  we  stopped  viewing 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  as  pawns  in  the  cold 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  have  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  Impose  great  eco:iomlc  harm  on 


the  oil  consuming  world.  Indeed,  they  have 
achieved  a  greater  degree  of  destabllizatlon 
In  the  West  than  the  Communists  have  ever 
been  able  to  achieve. 

We  should  assess  our  relations  with  them 
In  terms  of  the  benefit  or  loss  to  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  link  arms  sales,  technical  assistance 
and  industrial  cooperation  to  their  oil  price 
policies.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
France,  the  major  Western  arms  competitor, 
would  cooperate  in  such  a  policy. 

The  U.S.  should  also  seek  to  maximize  In- 
ternal stress  within  the  cartel.  The  one  deci- 
sion the  OPEC  cartel  has  historically  sought 
to  avoid  Is  pro-rationing  production  among 
its  member  states.  These  states  are  diverse  in 
population,  oil  reserves  and  political  system. 
Agreeing  on  criteria  for  pro-rationing  pro- 
duction is  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task. 
They  are  saved  from  having  to  do  it  by  the 
seven  major  oil  companies — Exxon.  Mobil. 
Texaco,  Socal,  BP,  Shell  and  Gulf.  These 
companies  have  investments  In  most  of  the 
OPEC  countries.  As  Business  Week  and  For- 
tune Magazine,  hardly  radical  publications, 
have  noted,  the  companies.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect their  Investments,  pro-ration  produc- 
tion within  the  cartel  countries.  That  way 
they  save  the  cartel  from  confronting  this 
task.  Not  surprisingly.  In  recent  months  the 
OPEC  countries,  recognizing  the  utility  of 
the  function  performed  by  the  companies, 
are  no  longer  demanding  100  per  cent  ovner- 
ship  of  the  oil  production  facilities. 

But  it  Is  m  the  American  national  interest 
to  have  the  companies  removed  from  an 
equity  position  in  the  oil  producing  states  so 
that  they  wlU  no  longer  have  an  Incentive 
to  pro-ration  production  among  these  coun- 
tries. The  companies  should  be  purchasers  of 
crude  oil  buying  from  the  cheapest  available 
source.  The  State  Department  should  be 
pressing  both  producing  states  and  com- 
panies to  consummate  the  buying  out  of  the 
major  oil  companies'  ownership  Interests.  If 
this  Is  not  done,  then,  the  U.S.  government 
should  intervene  to  become  the  exclusive 
purchaser  of  Imported  crude  oil. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress 
will  compromise  with  the  President  on  off- 
shore U.S.  drUllng,  strip  mining  and  accel- 
erated exploration  and  development  of  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Number  4  in  Alaska,  If  the 
President  Is  genuinely  interested  in  coopera- 
tion and  not  confrontation  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Undoubtedly,  critics  of  my  approach  will 
charge  that  I  am  advocating  a  policy  of  con- 
frontation with  OPEC,  particularly  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  If  there  is  confrontation  that 
confrontation  was  forced  upon  us  by  these 
countries  through  their  extortionate  oil  price 
increases,  the  greatest  destablishing  force  in 
the  Western  world. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  on  this  score.  I 
refer  them  to  the  Illuminating  paper  recently 
circulated  by  Walter  Levy,  the  respected  oil 
economist.  Persuasively  destroying  the  Polly- 
anna  assurances  of  our  Treasury  Secretary, 
Mr.  Levy  concludes  that  far  from  disappear- 
ing In  the  next  five  years,  OPEC  surpluses 
will  accumulate  to  nearly  $450  billion.  We 
delude  ourselves  If  we  think  that  this  massive 
transfer  of  wealth  will  not  have  catastrophic 
consequences,  both  political  and  economic, 
for  Western  society.  Japan,  and  the  poorer 
countries.  This  Issue  should  not  be  hidden 
behind  the  phony  smokescreen  of  pillorying 
the  Congress  on  the  gasoline  tax  Increase. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  energv  con- 
servation is  clearly  a  national  nece<^sity. 
There  can  be  no  argument  to  the  fact 
that  our  national  energy  problems  can- 
not be  solved  If  we  continue  to  w.iste 
energy  in  such  nrodigous  amounts. 
Clearly,  we  must  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

Unfortunately,  in  attempting  to  meet 
our  goal  of  reduced  energy  consimiption, 
the  Congress  has  all  too  often  resorted 


to  the  stick  rather  than  the  carrot.  Our 
conservation  legislation  has  all  too  often 
been  negative — we  have  demanded  that 
auto  companies  increase  their  fuel  econ- 
omy under  penalty  of  high  fines;  the 
Commerce  Department  is  seriously  con- 
sidering regulations  which  would  require 
appliance  manufacturers  to  increase 
efftciency  or  face  increased  taxes;  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  attempted 
to  get  all  of  us  to  drive  less  by  increas- 
ing our  gas  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in 
the  long  run,  our  energy  conservation 
programs  will  be  far  more  effective — and 
far  more  conducive  to  the  creative  forces 
of  our  industry  and  inventors — if  they 
concentrate  primarily  on  incentives.  It  is 
only  human  nature  that  individuals,  and 
Industry  leaders,  will  do  things  more 
enthusiastically — and  probably  more 
effectively — if  they  do  so  because  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  do  so.  As  many  a  school- 
teacher has  found  out.  a  person  does 
better  work  if  they  are  interested  and 
involved  in  the  subject.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  apply 
this  afBrmative  approach  to  the  energy 
situation.  Specifically,  I  believe  a  num- 
ber of  Incentives  should  be  enacted: 

First,  there  should  be  considerable  tax 
incentives  for  energy  conservation. 
These  should  go  to  individuals — those 
who  spend  extra  time  and  money  to  in- 
stall additional  insulation,  solar  heating 
plants,  et  cetera — and  they  should  also 
go  to  industries  which  develop  new  en- 
ergy sources  and  which  improve  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  their  products.  There  should 
be  special  incentives  for  energy  indus- 
tries to  reinvest  their  profits  in  the  pro- 
duction of  additional  energy. 

We  should  seek  legislation  which  would 
assist  In  promoting  new  car  sales,  since 
new  cars  are  more  fuel  efficient  than  old- 
er models.  Additionally,  we  should  pro- 
vide incentives  for  the  automobile  indus- 
try to  produce  more  efficient  models  per- 
haps through  the  marketplace  incentive 
of  tax  credits  for  consumers  who  pur- 
chase more  fuel  efficient  domestic  cars. 
Finally,  we  need  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  development  of  new  energy  re- 
sources. Such  outstanding  projects  as 
the  KMS  Industries  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Study  of  Laser  fusion  must  be  encour- 
aged. They  hold  great  promise  for  the 
future.  While  some  of  this  can  be  done 
through  the  tax  structure,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  high  costs  involved  will  neces- 
sitate a  major  infusion  of  Federal  funds, 
as  well.  We  have  made  a  good  start  in 
that  direction  and.  as  technology  devel- 
ops, it  is  clear  that  our  funding  levels 
will  have  to  be  increased. 

The  energy  crisis  cannot  be  solved  eas- 
ily or  painlessly.  However,  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  solved  more  easily  If  the 
I>eople  of  the  Nation  support  the  con- 
servation efforts.  I  believe  these  incen- 
tives will  increase  that  support. 

Mr.  RICHMOND,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  the  cheapest  and  clean- 
est source  of  power — solar  energy.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  those  who  thought  solar 
was  the  solution  were  considered  crack- 
pots. Today,  we  recognize  those  individ- 
uals as  major  contributors  to  our  Na- 
tion's energy  research  and  development 
efforts. 

Consider  the  following  achievements 
by  people  who  had  the  courage  to  be 
years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us : 
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In  Washington,  D.C..  a  solar-heated 
house  in  operation  for  16  years  with  an 
average  annual  fuel  bill  of  $6. 

In  California,  a  solar  housing  develoD- 
ment. 

In  South  Dakota,  extensive  work  on 
solar  crop  drying. 

Many  other  projects  are  being  pursued 
by  dedicated  scientists,  inventors,  and 
laymen.  These  projects  have  wide  appli- 
cation, and  vary  in  their  manner  of  use 
of  the  Sun.  The  Sun's  power  can  be  con- 
verted into  usable  energy  for  mankind 
through  solar  coUectors  for  home  heat- 
ing and  cooUng,  photovoltaic  cells,  solar 
thermal  projects,  tidal  projects,  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion,  and  wind- 
mills. 

Each  of  these  has  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, but  all  have  two  very  de- 
su-able  attributes:  low  life-cycle  costs 
and  a  minimal  amount  of  environmental 
damage.  Another  key  effect  of  the  Imple- 
mentaUon  of  solar  energy  gathering 
equipment  is  to  transform  the  owner 
from  an  energy  consumer  to  an  energy 
producer.  Instead  of  depleting  our  lim- 
it«l  natural  resources,  the  "solar"  Indi- 
vidual adds  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
worlds  collected  energy.  Those  limited 
resources  can  then  be  used  for  the  spe- 

oZsZT' '''  "^^^^  "^^^  -« *^« 

.nSif  ./"^""^  H  *  "'o^*  permanent 
source  of  power.  It  cannot  be  withheld 

,m^f^,,°"''^  "^^  ^^^^  °"^  equipment  set 
up.  Its  price  cannot  be  raised.  Although 

S'h^h 'Ih'f  ?  °'  f '*"  equipment  ml? 
^h^oi^  ••  ^^  Jong-term  costs  are  quite 
cheap,  smce  fuel  is  free  and  mainte- 
nance negligible,  mamte- 

m^^^A^^f?^.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  recently  promoted 

t£Ye  To'r3^tem^nT^"°"  .among  the 

sources.  SDA'Tas*ak?w'SeS^Len°thS 
solar  energy  deserves  increa^^lSarch 

sho„?H  >2°''T''V""^«-  These  actioS 
P?,?^«  ^  i-"^*  *  beginning  however  The 

need  to  be  explained  to  public  offlciak 

S  "^if.^'^'i''-  ^"^  ^^«"  t^^  trSth  about 
this   miraculous  source  is  known    the 

Please  ^^V"^-  ^'^  ^P^*'^"-  first. 
Please  let  me  commend  my  very  con 

cemed   and   dedicated   coUeague    ConI 

i^ffrjl°"°'*°"  ^-  S'^^'^'  f^arrang- 
Ing  for  this  special  order  to  discuss  the 
energy  issue.  Because  I  believe  such  dls! 
elusions  are  very  helpful  in  exchanging 

a  nSinn^^^'^^'^^P*"^  *  consensus  toward 
a  national  energy  plan. 

I  know  Congressman  Brown  and  the 
others  who  speak  will  do  an  excellent 
job  of  discussing  What  alternate  ener^' 

^ZT  "I^  "^^'^  *°  stimulate,  how  stroS 
cor^ervation  measures  can  be  initiated 

^"and  S'n'T^  °'  meeting  our^n'aSSf: 
futiJe   ^^°^^^  ^""^y  "eeds  in  the  near 

uJl'f^J  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
DrobSm  m'  °"  a  different  aspect  of  the 
problem.  No  matter  what  direct  energy 
decisions  we  make,  they  wiU  not  woS 
until  problems  In  related  areas  are  re- 
solved. Great  uncertainty  exists  in  many 
programs  that  will  indirectly  have  a 
major  impact  on  our  energy  research  and 
production.  I  believe  It  is  essential  that 
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Congress  do  more  to  stimulate  the  imme- 
diate development  of  alternate  energy 
sources,  but  no  real  progress  is  likely  un- 
til these  related  issues  are  also  resolved. 
One  of  these  areas  is  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. We  have  to  link  our  transporta- 
tion policy  with  our  energy  policy  for  the 
remainder  of  the  20th  century. 

But  let  me  discuss  an  area  where  we 
are  headed  in  opposite  directions.  There 
is  general  agreement  that  coal  will  have 
to  be  used  more  widely  over  the  next  15 
years  until  alternate  energy  develop- 
ment peaks.  The  "Project  Independence" 
report  calls  for  doubling  our  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  next  15  years. 

Yet,  the  initial  USRA  rail  plan  called 
for  abandoning  a  number  of  rail  lines 
that  could  Increase  our  ability  to  deliver 
newly  produced  coal.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  include  automatically  In 
the  national  rail  plan,  lines  with  the  po- 
tential to  increase  our  coal  production. 
This  idea  is  being  studied  by  the  USRA, 
PEA,  and  Bureau  of  Mines. 

We  are  also  facing  in  the  rail  industry 
a  massive  shortage  of  railroad  cars.  With 
coal  cars  the  figures  look  like  this:  The 
number  of  coal  cars  in  service  declined 
from  over  400,000  in  1970  to  some  353,000 
by  1974  with  only  7,100  new  cars  de- 
livered last  year.  At  that  production  rate 
we  cannot  hope  to  have  the  rail  capacity 
to  move  a  doubled  coal  supply.  Moreover, 
the  car  shortage  extends  to  other  areas 
of  rail  transportation  and  could  make 
delivery  of  many  energy  commodities 
difficult.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  no 
sense  on  planning  to  double  our  coal 
supply  If  we  do  not  have  the  means  to 
move  It. 

A  second  key  is  capital  Investment. 
Very  simply,  I  believe  we  must  do  a  great 
deal  more  through  loan  guarantees,  tax 
incentives,  and  direct  capital  assistance 
to   stimulate    the   companies    that   are 
researching  and  producing  our  mid-  and 
long-term  energy  resources.  These  com- 
panies cannot  go  it  alone.  Particularly, 
in  these  tight  money  times,  we  must  be 
willing  to  help.  Congress  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  plan  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
for    opening    new    coal    mines.    There 
has  also  been  talk  of  an  Energy  Bank  to 
coordinate  the  Government-industry  ap- 
proach   to    funding    alternate    energy 
sources.  These  are  the  kinds  of  capital 
programs  we  must  develop  to  insure  suf- 
ficient financial  resources  to  remove  the 
imcertainty  for  companies  embarking  on 
new  energy  courses.  But  these  companies 
cannot  move  with  their  own  resources 
until  they  know  the  Government's  plans 
and  what  we  are  willing  to  do  to  help. 

A  third  aspect  I  would  mention  relates 
to  defense.  There  must  be  a  national 
commitment  to  make  certain  raw  mate- 
rials and  necessary  products  available 
to  energy  research  programs  just  as  we 
now  insure  them  for  defense  production 
I  have  been  researching  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  In  this  regard,  because  of  a 
difficulty  In  obtaining  the  fuel  it  needed 
to  continue  construction.  While  we  were 
finally  able  to  obtain  the  fuel,  it  seems  to 
me  energy  research  should  become  a  top 
priority  for  allocation  of  scarce  mate- 
rials. While  the  Defense  Production  Act 
is  broad  enough  to  allow  the  President 
to  designate  such  energy  research  activi- 


ties as  a  priority,  the  present  schedule  of 
authorized  program  priorities  deal  only 
with  direct  defense  production  activi- 
ties. Energy  research  and  production 
plants  must  know  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  Items  they  need  for  research 
and  they  must  know  It  before  they  make 
a  research  commitment. 

The  final  item  I  would  mention  in- 
volves the  environment,  specifically 
Clean  Air  Standards.  Utility  and  indus- 
trial companies  cannot  make  their  long- 
range  plans  until  Congress  firmly  states 
Its  environmental  policy  on  air  stand- 
ards. When  I  asked  a  utility  plant  official 
in  my  district  what  his  company's  en- 
ergy plans  were,  he  replied,  "First,  tell 
me  what  Congress'  plan  is,  then  we'll 
know  what  we  can  and  can't  do."  While 
it  is  a  key  decision  whether  the  air  stand- 
ards are  relaxed  or  altered,  it  is  equally 
key  that  Congress  speak  firmly— one  way 
or  the  other— so  the  national  policy  is 
well  stated. 

There  are  other  policy  issues  I  could 
mention  that  must  be  decided.  But  the 
point  is  that  we  have  no  firm,  national 
commitment  to  deal  with  the  long-range 
energy  question  until  such  energy-related 
decisions  are  made.  They  are  compli- 
cated. They  are  difficult.  But  they  are 
vital  if  a  national  energy  plan  is  ever 
to  develop.  I  am  confident  Congress  will 
resolve  these  questions,  but  I  hope  I  have 
stressed  In  these  remarks  that  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  for  Congress  to  move 
quickly  on  them,  because  no  real  progress 
will  be  made  until  these  items  are  coordi- 
nated with  our  energy  needs  and  the 
uncertainty  in  these  and  other  areas  is 
removed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
and  our  other  colleagues  this  afternoon 
in  rising  in  general  support  of  energy 
conservation  research.  I  strongly  endorse 
the  proposition  that  conservation  R.  &  D. 
must  be  pursued  immediately  and  vigor- 
ously. Conservation  research  can  pro- 
vide the  technologies  in  the  near  term 
which  are  required  for  two  objectives. 
The  first  is  increased  efficiency  of  energy 
consumption  and  the  second  is  Increased 
fiexibility  in  fuel  selection.  Both  results 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  our  Nation's 
quest  to  eventually  achieve  energy  self- 
sufficiency  and,  in  the  interim,  to  mini- 
mize continued  dependence  on  foreign 
oil. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  we  simply 
cannot  take  any  single  economically  or 
technically  viable  step  or  series  of  steps 
to  break  our  current  dependence  on  Im- 
ported OPEC  oil  in  the  near  term.  We, 
however,  can  act  immediately  and  deci- 
sively to  limit  dependence  by  developing 
the  technologies  for  increased  efficiency 
and  Increased  flexibility. 

Equally,  If  not  more,  Important  Is  the 
now  apparent  third  benefit  of  conserva- 
tion research-time.  I  emphasize  that 
again,  gentlemen;  conservation  research 
gives  us  time  as  a  nation  to  develop  ad- 
ditional domestic  energy  supplies  while 
limiting  our  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
All  of  us  here  and  millions  across  the 
country  now  clearly  understand  the  cat- 
astrophic impact  of  our  current  depend- 
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ence  and  I  must  note,  unfortunately,  the 
current  reports  of  once  again  increasing 

""Dependence  on  OPEC  oil  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  during  the  next  decade 
whUe  we  bring  on  Une  the  new  sources 
of  energy  or  expand  existing  ones. 

Now.  why  do  I  focus  so  specifically 
on  conservation  research  out  of  all  the 
proposed  energy  research  areas.  I  do  so 
for  several  reasons.  Further.  I  believe 
that  these  reasons  clearly  indicate  that 
there  is  an  active  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  In  this  research.  Let  me 
briefly  review  the  reasons  and  the  result- 
ing conservation  research  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  am  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, endorsed  by  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  and  Included  In  the 
ERDA  authorization.  H.R.  3474.  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  last  month.  This 
review  will  provide  a  useful  background 
for  further  discussion  about  conservation 
research  generally  and  the  Government's 
role  specifically. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  authorizes  all 
ERDA  nonnuclear  energy  R.  &  D.,  includ- 
ing energy  conservation  R.  &  D.  In  struc- 
turing the  ERDA  nonnuclear  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976,  the  S.  &  T.  Com- 
mittee gave  particular  attention  to  con- 
servation R.  &  D.  because,  unlike  many 
of  the  other  nonnuclear  programs,  con- 
servation R.  &  D.  was  virtually  non- 
existent in  predecessor  agencies  in  any 
form  other  than  studies.  There  was  very 
little  actual  hardware  research,  develop- 
ment, or  demonstration  in  progress.  The 
immediate  requirement,  therefore,  was  to 
determine  whether  much  R.  &  D.  was 
needed  in  light  of  the  national  energy 
situation,  and  if  so  the  types  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

While  there  are  many  conservation  ac- 
tions and  research  which  will  result  from 
private  sector  reactions  to  markedly  in- 
creased energy  and  fuel  prices,  our  com- 
mittee concluded  that  there  were  many 
other  areas  which,  although  offering  the 
potential  for  substantial  reductions  in 
consumption  of  increased  supply  flexibil- 
ity, simply  would  not  be  accomplished 
in  the  private  sector,  because  of  high 
research  costs,  long  payback  times,  et 
cetera.  The  committee  also  concluded 
that  there  were  significant  potential 
gains  in  terms  of  overall  reduced  na- 
tional energy  demand  which  were  achiev- 
able from  the  projected  results  of  Fed- 
eral conservation  research. 

These  conclusions  were  based  not  only 
on  our  hearings,  both  this  year  and  in 
the  last  Congress,  but  also  on  detailed 
review  and  analysis  of  the  most  author- 
itative studies  of  energy  demand  and 
conservation  potential.  These  Included 
the  Project  Independence  studies,  the 
Ford  Foundation's  energy  policy  project 
report,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment analysis  of  the  ERDA  budget,  and 
particularly,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration—FEA— led  interagency  5-year 
program  planning  document  for  end  use 
energy  conservation  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration. 


In  a  broader  sense,  it  was  apparent 
from  our  review  that  the  proposed  ERDA 
budget  woefuUy  neglected  consei-vation 
research  while  focusing  primary  atten- 
tion on  research  which  would  increase 
domestic  supply.  Perhaps  this  neglect  re- 
flects the  oft-expressed  concern  that 
conservation  and  resulting  reduced  en- 
ergy demand  would  adversely  impact  the 
Nation's  economic  growth.  I  firmly  reject 
that  argument,  and  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion must  develop  and  have  available 
the  technology  to  increase  our  overall 
efficiency  of  energy  utilization.  Unques- 
tionably conservation  R.  &  D.  is  and 
should  be  a  significant  element  of  our 
national  energy  policy.  Our  authorization 
for  this  research  was  made  in  that  spirit. 
That  authorization,  which  was  more 
than  three  times  greater  than  the  ERDA 
request  and  which  I  strongly  supported. 
Is  perhaps  the  best  single  evidence  of 
my  view  on  the  absolutely  critical  nature 
of  energy  conservation  research  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
in  his  concern  that  not  enough  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  energy  conservation. 
I  feel  strongly  that  our  effort  to  increase 
energy  supplies  must  be  coupled  with  a 
vigorous  search  for  ways  in  which  the 
supplies  we  do  have  can  be  used  more 
efficiently.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
the  field  of  transportation,  which  uses 
half  of  all  the  petroleum  consumed  in 
this  country.  We  must  find  ways  to  im- 
prove the  number  of  passenger  miles  ob- 
tained per  gallon  of  fuel  used. 

One  such  way  is  through  the  use  of 
van  pooling  arrangements.  Van  pooling, 
which  has  been  used  with  great  success 
in  Minnesota,  utilizes  motor  vehicles  de- 
signed to  transport  between  8  and  15 
persons  each,  on  trips  to  and  from  work. 
FEA  research  indicates  that  van  pools 
offer  great  potential  for  achieving 
meaningful,  short-term  petroleum  sav- 
ings without  restricting  mobility.  Van 
pooling  can  achieve  these  savings  with- 
out costly  governmental  projects  or  long 
delays. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  H.R.  7014, 
which  we  will  debate  tomorrow,  contains 
a  section  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  ,  which  will 
promote  this  innovative,  energy-saving 
method  of  commuter  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  study  done  at 
Washington  University  reveals  the  po- 
tentially significant  impact  of  van  pool- 
ing on  our  energy  resources,  environ- 
ment, and  national  economy.  I  insert 
some  key  excerpts  of  this  study  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Van -Pooling:    A  Ststem  foe  Home- Work- 
place   Travel    That    Saves    Fuel,    Travel 
Costs,  and  Jobs* 
(By  All  Shams,  Sharon  Carter,  and  Barry 
Commoner) 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

With  the  Increased  awareness  that  a 
reliable  supply  of  energy  Is  essential  to  the 
nation,  conservation  of  energy  has  become  a 
major  issue  of  public  policy.  Consumption  of 
petroleum  products  accounts  for  about  51 


percent  of  the  national  energy  budget,  of 
which  about  40  percent  is  now  imported. 
Half  of  the  petroleum  products  now  con- 
sumed are  used  for  transportation,  repre- 
senting about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
energy  budget.  Transportation  is  therefore 
the  most  promising  sector  in  which  energy 
conservation  can  have  a  significant  effect. 

In  AprU,  1973,  the  3M  Company  of  Minne- 
apolis, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Highways,  took  an  Important 
step  toward  solving  this  problem.  They  tried 
out  a  system,  "van-pooling,"  based  on  the  use 
of  12-paBsenger  vans,  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany. Fares  paid  by  the  passengers  amortized 
the  cost  of  the  van;  an  employee -driver  was 
compensated  by  free  rides,  personal  use  of 
the  van.  and  the  right  to  keep  all  fares 
beyond  a  minimum  of  eight  passengers. 

The  trial  was  so  successful  that  the  3M 
Company  now  has  65  vans  In  operation,  with 
ten  on  order  and  a  waiting  list  of  employees 
Interested  in  Joining  the  program.  At  the 
same  time  several  other  Minneapolis  com- 
panies have  adopted  the  program  with  equal 
success.  A  total  of  110  vans  now  operate  in 
the  area. 

Establishment  of  van-pools  has  been  con- 
siderably aided  by  a  computer  program, 
developed  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Highways,  that  pinpoints  the  geographic 
location  of  a  residence  from  the  street 
address.  Using  the  program  a  company  can 
readUy  compose  pools  of  employees  who  live 
close  together.  Based  on  the  Minneapolis  ex- 
perience It  Is  estimated  that  for  total  groups 
of  employees  numbering  250  or  more  working 
at  the  same  location  up  to  30  percent  can 
use  van-pools  with  no  loss  of  convenience,  as 
compared  with  driving  their  own  car. 

From  the  experience  of  the  3M  Company's 
van-pools,  the  system  has  the  following  basic 
characteristics  (2) : 

Average  roundtrlp,  49  miles. 
Average   van   travel   time    (one   way),   35 
minutes. 

Average  passenger  travel  time  (one  way), 
30  minutes. 

Average   niunber   of   passengers   per   van, 
11.36. 
Van  gasoline  mileage,  9  MPQ. 
Average  van  operating  cost,  iBAi/mile.^ 
Fares  per  month  (depending  on  distance), 
$19.50-$29.50. 
Costof  van,  $4,981. 

Average  occupancy  of  private  employee 
cars,  1.24. 

Private  cars  eliminated  per  van  used.  9.16. 
The  Minneapolis  experience  provides  us 
with  data  that  can  be  used  to  compute  the 
effects  of  Introducing  a  van-pooling  system 
nationally.  The  present  paper  reports  the 
results  of  such  computations. 

n.    A    N.\TIONAL    VAN-POOLING    SYSTEM 

In  this  study  we  have  applied  the  van- 
pooling  concept  to  two  groups  of  employees, 
natlonaUy:  (a)  those  employed  anywhere 
In  the  U.S.,  In  private  establishments  which 
have  250  or  more  employees;  (b)  those  who 
work  In  a  government  agency  within  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  System  Areas  (SMSA) 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  assumption 
that  nearly  all  of  these  agencies  have  250 
employees  as  well  as  the  ability  to  coordinate 
smaller  agencies  within  the  same  neighbor- 
hood into  a  single  van-pooling  system.  The 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  first  group 
amounts  to  about  12.0  million  people  (3), 
and  In  the  second  group  10.1  million  people 
(4).  The  total  number  accounted  for  In  this 
study  Is  22.1  mlUion  people. 

In  carrying  out  the  study  we  have  used 
the  above  data,  based  on  the  3M  Company 
experience,  with  the  following  changes  de- 
signed   to   bring    the   values   In   line    with 
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national    averages:    a)     Average    roundtrla 
home-workplace  distance.  30  miles  Instead 
or  49  miles;  =  b)   Average  occupancy  of  pri- 
vate cars,  1.4  passengers  instead  of  1.24  pas- 
sengers; private  cars  eliminated  per  van  used 
8.11  instead  of  9.16.  In  the  study  we  have 
computed  the  results  based  on  the  assump- 
oo°?  *^.t?  ^^  percent  of  the  population  of 
^2.1  million  people  woxUd  use  a  van-pooling 
system  for  workplace-to-resldence  travel  (5) 
Based  on  the  foregoUig  data,  we  find  that  If 
a   van-pooling  system  were  established  for 
25  percent  of  the  above  population  (I.e.  5  - 
525.000  pool  participants)  486,356  vans  would 
be  needed    (i.e.   5.525.000  people  divided   by 
11.36  people  per  van),  each  consuming  an 
average  of  3.89  gallons  of  gasoline  daily  for  a 
35-mlle  trip  (6),  for  a  total  of  1,891  392  gal- 
lons per  working  day.  The  same  number  of 
employees  using  private  cars  operating  at  the 
present    national    average   of    12   MPG    (?) 

9Hfi«n7f!  M^  ^^^^"^  P^'  30-mUe  trip,  or 
9,866.071  gallons  per  working  day.  Thus  the 
system  would  save  7,974.688  gallons  of  gaso- 
Une.  or  about   189,874  barrels  per  working 

m.    IMPACT    OF    THE    VAN-POOLING    SYSTEM    ON 
THE     NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

4 Jnnn^''^**"'  "^"^  '■^'J"''"^  **^«  "^  or  about 
486  000  van3.  nearly  all  of  which  would  need 
to  be  manufactured  for  the  van-pooling  nro- 
ITTkJ*'^  ^"*^  industry  is  now  operating 
well  below  Its  capacity.  On  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussions with  auto  company  officials  It  ap- 
pears that,  after  a  several  month  period  of 
plant  reorganization,  the  required  vans  could 
be  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  50.000  per 
month,  so  that  the  needed  vans  could  be 
produced  In  approximately  one  year.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  program  would  restore 
to  operation  about  20  percent  of  the  present 
Idle  capacity  of  the  automobUe  industry 

.^.*^^.°Ji.^^°"^^P°^*^  experience,  each  van 
coste    $4,891.    so    that    construction    of    the 

f,ft  1''*''^  '^'°^^'^  '"j^^*  about  »2.38  billion 
IJrl  H  n  automobile  industry.  Given  that 
each  dollar  spent  In  that  Industry  generates 

artivitv^'^^  }^^^  *^"  *™°"°t  Of  Iconomlc 
tonnL^  ""^'^i^**  *"'*'''*'^''^  '8)  the  national 
economy  would  gain  $7.14  bUllon  from  the 

nnLn''??  /"t"°"    P'-ogram.    It    Should    be 
noted  that  the  program  would  not  Involve 
any    appreciable    amounts    of    new    capital 
Since  existing  plant  equipment  can  be  used 
with  relatively  little  modification 
=,.^®  savings  in  gasoline  consumption  re- 
anol^^/"^^  ^''m  '^"-pooling  program  would 
domett  '^"<="°'»    o'   petroleum    imports; 
f  °?  <.  i^  petroleum  production  and  the  as- 
sociated economic  activity  would  not  be  af- 
rnrfl"^,  *^°P"on  Of  this  system  would  neither 
curtail  government  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, nor  increase  the  national  debt  level 
r-vif^   generally   assumed,   each    $15,000   of 
H«T  7^1^?!°^  °"*  J°b,  then  the  Introduc- 
tion Of  $7.14  billion  is  equivalent  to  475.752 

ihirh^th  "  "^**^'*  ''"'■'"S  **^e  P«rtod  in 
Lctured      "^"^""y  ^^"^  are  being  manu- 

..,=1^%'^^."°^*'  van-pooling  system  would 
fi^rf^?'  '^^  ^^  ^'^l*""  of  payments  in 
d^«>  ti°"^'  ^'^'^^-  ^**=*^  y«ar  (240  working 
SsfiUl/J^^^^^i'"^  ^^'^"^  ^ould  savl 
t^  a^\  ..^"^^^  °^  gasoline.  This  is  equal 
to  about  48.303.824  barrels  of  crude  oil  per 

nnrt  Km  v""  w '^  ^^'^''''^  ^^e  petroleum  Im- 
port bill  by  about  $555.5  million.  The  sav- 
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Ings  which  the  Ford  administration  hopes  to 
achieve  by  raising  gasoline  prices  Is  one 
miUion  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  or  365 
mlUion  barrels  per  year.  Thus  van-pooling 
would  achieve  13.2  percent  of  the  sought-for 
savings  In  Imported  crude  oil. 

Without  the  van-pooling  system,  the 
3.525,000  participants  would  generate  28,414 
million  vehicle  miles  of  traffic  per  year  (of 
240  working  days),  which,  in  turn.  Involves 
about  1,193  highway  fatalities  (9).  The  van- 
pooling  system  would  reduce  the  vehicle- 
miles  travelled  to  4.080  million,  but  the  num- 
ber of  people  Involved  in  each  accident  would 
be  larger.  On  balance,  it  is  likely  that  the 
adoption  of  the  van-pooling  system  would 
significantly  reduce  the  approximately  1  000 
highway  fatalities  as>=ociated  with  home- 
workplace  travel  at  present. 

On  a  national  average,  each  vehlcle-mlle 
of  traffic  costs  $0,001  for  road  and  highway 
operation  and  maintenance  (10).  The  re- 
duction in  vehicle  miles  offered  by  the  van- 
pooling  system  ^  would  save  $24  million  of 
these  costs 

V.  ENVIKONMENTAL  IMPACT 

In  many  urban  areas,  the  levels  of  pol- 
lutants emitted  by  vehicular  traffic  exceed 
aUowable  standards,  and  In  certain  Instances 
the   Environmental    Protection    Agency   has 
taken  steps  to  enforce  a  reduction  in  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  In  order  to  reduce  pollution 
levels.  The  amount  of  vehicular  pollutants 
emitted    is    generally    proportional    to    the 
amount  of  gasoline  consumed.  Saving  124  848 
barrels  of  gasoline  per  day  as  a  result  of 
applying  the  van-pooling  system  would  re- 
duce gasoline  consumption  In  urban  areas 
by  3.65  percent   (13).  A  comparable  reduc- 
tion  in   pollutant  emissions  by  this  traffic 
would   be   achieved  all   along   the  route  of 
travel,  including  the  urban  area  proper   In 
most  urban  areas,  residence-work  passenger 
traffic  probably  represents  about  32.3  percent 
of  total   gasoline  consumption  by  automo- 
biles. Assuming  most  of  this  traffic  occurs 
at  peak-hours  during  the  five-day  working 
week,  the  urban  pollution  level  during  those 
periods  would  be  reduced  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  fuel  saved,  or  11.93  percent 
(see  reference  13).  This  Is  a  particularly  sig- 
nlQcant  effect,  since  in  urban  areas  pollu- 
tion levels  rise  sharply  and  exceed  the  allow- 
able   standards    typically    only    during    the 
peak-hours.  Accordingly,  It  Is  likely  that  van- 
pooling,  on  the  scale  computed  above,  could 
by  Itself  bring  most  cities  into  conforma- 
tion with  EPA  requirements  without  reduc- 
ing essential  workplace-to-resldence  travel 
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-  The  average  distance  traveled  by  a  van  la 
assumed  to  be  35  miles,  to  allow  for  that 

fully  loaded  (see  ref.  6). 

t^nJ^^LT!^^''  *f  computed  on  the  assump- 
lon  that  the  refinerv  Industry  can  adjust 
he.  production  of  other  products,  so  that 
the  reduction  of  gasoline  productloiSesults 
in  a  volume-for-volume  reduction  taCgrude 
511  consumption.  There  Is  an  additional  sav- 
ngs  Of  ej.  Which  is  the  crude  oil  needed 
-o  fuel  the  gasoline  refining  process. 


VI.  IMPLICATIONS 

It  Will  be  recognized  that  all  of  the  ad- 
If^i^^^J  "^  *  national  van-pooling  system 
cited  above  do  not  take  Into  account  the  ef- 
fects of  the  passage  of  time.  Of  these  ad- 
vantages, most— such  as  savings  In  fuel  and 
individual  transportation  costs  and  reduced 
pollution  and  traffic  fatalities— will  continue 
as  long  as  the  system  itself  continues.  How- 
ever, certain  of  the  economic  advantages  are 
only  short-term,  in  particular  the  effect  on 
the  auto  Industry  and  the  national  economy 
in  terms  of  Jobs  and  Income  a.ssoclated  with 
the  construction  of  nearlv  500,000  vans  As 
Indicated  above,  such  van  construction  could 
be  achieved  by  a  significant  increase  In  auto- 
mobile industry  production  over  a  one-year 
period.  Obviously,  however,  once  the  requisite 

»^f*^%^i7*'^  ^^'^  ^^^'^  produced  the  net 
effect  of  this  system  would  be  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  private  vehicles.  The  amount  of 
the  reduction  would  be  influenced  by  the 


«The  national  van-pooling  system  would 
Involve  17,022,447  vehicle  mUes  per  day  the 
same  passengers,  using  private  cars,  would 
travel  118.392.857  vehicle  mUes.  The  differ- 
ence,  101,370.410  vehicle  miles,  amounts  to 
a  saving  of  about  $100,000  per  working  day 
or  about  $24  million  per  year  (of  240  work- 
ing days). 


extent  to  which  automobiles  would  otherwise 
be  used  for  workplace-residence  travel. 

This  fact  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  general 
situation  In  the  U.S.— that  generally  inade- 
quate  mass  transit  facilities  and  the  unnec- 
essarily wide  dispersion  of  both  residences 
and  places  of  work  has  resulted  In  very  in- 
efficient use  of  vehicles  and  fuel.  No  apprecl- 
able    Improvement    In    the    efficiency    with 
which  energy  is  used  in  the  United  States 
can  be  made   without  displacing  much  of 
this  use  of  private  cars  with  mass  transit 
vehicles.    The    van-pooling    system    can    be 
looked  upon  as  a  practical,  temporary  step 
in  this  inevitable  direction.  For  the  automo- 
bile Industry,  which  is  faced  with  serious 
long-term     adjustments,     the     van-pooling 
system  has  the  advantage  of  providing  an 
Immediate  way  of  maintaining  vehicle  pro- 
duction and  gaining  time  to  make  the  nec- 
essary long-term  transition.  For  the  nation 
as  a  whole  the  van-pooling  system  offers  Im- 
mediate gains  in  fuel  conservation,  reduced 
travel  costs  and  Increased  employment,  and 
a  practical  way  of  moving  In  the  direction 
that  is  essential  to  the  long-term  survival 
of  the  economy. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  Nation  faces  a  profound  energy  crisis. 
In  the  past  25  years  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy consumed  by  the  United  States  has 
doubled.  This  seemingly  insatiable  rise 
in  our  energy  demands  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  tripling  of  our  electrical 
needs,  with  no  anticipated  leveling  ofif  of 
demand  in  either  of  these  areas. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  come  to 
a  point  where  we  are  using  more  oil  than 
we  refine  and  are  consuming  more  nat- 
ural gas  than  we  can  find.  This  has  led 
to  an  unacceptable  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  sources  that  must  come  to 
an  end. 

The  administration  has  offered  the  na- 
tion two  solutions  to  this  problem  of  ris- 
ing energy  needs  in  the  face  of  declining 
domestic  resources.  Its  first  solution 
would  have  us  purchase  even  more  oil 
from  the  OPEC  cartel.  This  is  indeed  a 
very  dangerous  suggestion,  for  it  would 
ultimately  place  us  in  the  precarious 
position  of  being  susceptible  to  political 
blackmail.  This  solution  also  does  little 
toward  curbing  the  spiraling  inflation 
rate  which  afflicts  the  country;  it  also 
would  contribute  to  a  further  deepening 
of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  administration's  other  proposal 
for  solving  our  energy  problems  is  to  al- 
low the  price  of  oil  to  increase,  and  to 
permit  the  rather  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  oil  reserves  off  of  our 
Nation's  shoreline.  Developing  these  off- 
shore resources  presents  a  possibly  dan- 
gerous environmental  hazard.  Their  de- 
velopment cannot  be  relied  up  on  until 
additional  information  Is  collected. 

The  administration's  notion  that  al- 
lowing prices  to  rise  as  an  incentive  for 
promoting  energy  production  is  absurd. 
Further  raising  oil  prices  would  create 
an  unacceptable  burden  on  the  consumer 
while  contributing  nothing  to  our  energy 
resources.  It  is  a  false  argument  to  claim, 
as  the  President,  that  the  oil  companies 
need  this  incentive  to  explore  for  new 
energy  sources.  In  1972,  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council,  composed  of  oil  com- 
pany representatives  who  advise  the 
President,  reported  that  oil  prices  should 
be  permitted  to  increase  to  $6.69  per  bar- 
rel by  1985.  However,  if  the  Presidents 
decontrol    proposal    goes    through,    the 
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price  of  domestic  oil  will  follow  the  price 
of  imported  oil,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  Arab  oil  cartel,  and  rise  far  above 
that  $6.69  figure.  The  current  price  of 
imported  oil  is  $13.25  per  barrel.  The 
President  would,  therefore,  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  oil  companies  must  be 
given  a  price  which  is  more  than  twice 
their  own  estimate  of  what  is  desirable 
to  encourage  them  to  develop  new  oil 
sources.  This  proposition  is  patently 
absurd,  and  we  must  prevent  its  imple- 
mentation. 

The  American  people  can  no  longer 
afford  to  support  the  greedy  oil  cartel. 
We  in  this  Congress  cannot  ask  our  con- 
stituents to  continue  to  do  so. 

Clearly,  one  answer  to  our  long-range 
energy  needs  is  a  fundamental  and  mas- 
sive energy  research  and  development 
effort  during  the  next  two  decades  on  the 
scale  of  the  Manhattan  Project  and  of 
our  space  program.  The  fact  is  that 
known  U.S.  oil  reserves  are  sufficient  at 
current  usage  levels  for  the  next  70  to 
100  years,  natural  gas  for  150  years,  and 
coal  for  500  years :  and  we  have  not  even 
begun  to  explore  the  energy  producing 
possibilities  of  solar  or  geothermal  en- 
ergy. A  massive  research  effort  must  be 
started  now  to  enable  us  to  harness  these 
domestic  energy  resources,  and  again 
become  completely  self-sufficient  and  In- 
dependent of  foreign  sources  for  our 
energy  needs. 

The  second  facet  of  our  program  must 
deal  with  effective  methods  of  energy 
conservation.  It  is  apparent  that  con- 
servation is  grossly  underemphasized  in 
the  administration's  energy  program. 
Congress  must  act  now  to  correct  this 
glaring  deficiency. 

Increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  elec- 
trical products,  is  a  valuable  means  by 
which  the  amount  of  energy  we  consume 
can  be  conserved;  end-use  conservation 
simply  seeks  to  make  the  electrical  en- 
ergy consuming  products  we  use  daily 
more  efficient.  This  would  eliminate  in- 
creases in  electrical  use  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  need  for  more  powerplants  and 
additional  energy  sources. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research, 
Development,  and  Demonstration  has 
recently  recommended  that  $58  million 
be  appropriated  for  the  development  of 
end -use  programs.  Many  experts  have 
estimated  that  potential  savings  from 
such  energy  conservation  measures  could 
represent  25  to  40  percent  of  our  current 
energy  use.  These  savings  can  be  realized 
through  the  study  and  adaptation  of 
practices  that  have  worked  in  other 
countries,  the  productive  utilization  of 
waste  heat,  the  promotion  of  useful  heat 
recovery  practices,  more  efficient  produc- 
tion and  process  technologies,  advanced 
heat  transfer  tecimologies,  and  greater 
reuse  and  recycling  of  materials.  Studies 
have  estimated  that  merely  improving 
the  insulation  of  building  to  save  and 
reduce  energy  could  result  in  an  annual 
savings  of  $7  billion.  Dr.  John  Holdron, 
of  the  University  of  California  energy 
and  resources  program,  estimates  that 
increasing  the  eflSciency  of  air  condition- 
ing units  merely  from  7  to  10  percent 


would  mean  a  saving  of  U.S.  billion  gal- 
lons of  oil  annually.  It  is  to  these  kinds 
of  projects  that  our  efforts  should  be 
devoted. 

The  dangerous  dependence  we  have 
placed  on  foreign  sources  of  energy,  as 
well  as  the  economic  burdens  incurred 
in  supporting  this  dependence,  must  be 
ended.  The  administration's  answer, 
which  would  encourage  the  oil  compa- 
nies to  raise  their  prices  to  unacceptable 
levels,  and  which  could  threaten  our 
coastal  oil  reserves  unless  adequate  prep- 
arations are  taken,  is  not  viable. 

A  massive  research  and  development 
project  of  our  own  energy  resources 
must  be  undertaken  before  it  is  too  late. 
Energy  conservation  and  end-use  types 
of  programs  must  also  be  initiated  if  we 
are  to  control  our  own  destiny  and  in- 
sure a  productive  future  for  our  Nation. 
We  must  now  act  to  guarantee  to  our 
Nation  the  energy  it  needs. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  considered  the  use  of  energy 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives  today,  but 
we  have  in  no  way  exhausted  the  ap- 
proaches that  could  be  taken  to  discuss- 
in„  this  important  topic.  Many  individ- 
uals outside  of  Crovernment  have  also 
discussed  this  issue,  and  deserve  credit 
for  their  efforts.  Among  the  many  ex- 
cellent books  I  have  seen  on  this  subject, 
I  would  like  to  bring  one  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  now.  Mr.  Wilson  Clark,  who 
is  associated  with  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center,  completed  last  year  a  very 
extensive  review  of  energy  use,  from  the 
historical  past  to  the  present,  and  in- 
cluding projections  into  the  future. 
Among  the  many  statements  in  his  book, 
"Energy  For  Survival,"  Mr.  Clark  writes: 

A  reduction  In  energy  use  will  solve  both 
the  problem  of  pollution  and  the  problem  of 
conserving  our  limited  stocks  of  fossil  fuels. 
Although  In  the  early  1970s  several  U.S.  gov- 
ernment agencies  Issued  warnings  that  wide- 
ranging  energy  conservation  policies  should 
be  Implemented  to  help  forestall  a  national 
energy  disaster,  the  federal  government  wait- 
ed until  oil  shortages  actually  occurred  (in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Middle  East  war)  to  In- 
itiate fledgling  conservation  policies. 

Energy  conservation  policies  will  be  nec- 
essary on  a  massive  scale  to  forestall  short- 
ages of  both  energy  and  material  goods  In  the 
economy  In  future  years.  Better  uses  can  be 
found  for  energy  supplies  than  the  waste  of 
energy  inherent  In  our  present  economic  sys- 
tem. Using  automobiles  for  transporting  peo- 
ple and  constructing  buildings  that  "•leak" 
energy  In  staggering  amounts  to  the  sur- 
rounding environment  are  luxuries  In  an 
energy-short  society  can  111  afford.  New,  ef- 
ficient energy-use  technologies  must  be  de- 
veloped and  Implemented  quickly  to  ease  the 
shock  that  has  already  affected  the  indus- 
trial nations. 

I  would  highly  recommend  such 
books  as  the  one  by  Mr.  Clark  to  skeptics 
about  the  need  for  energy  conservation. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  I  had  the  terrifying 
experience  of  listening  to  Dr.  Robert  Sea- 
mans,  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  Administra- 
tion, make  this  statement: 

A  substantial  research  and  development 
program  Is  underway  and  proposed  to  be 
strengthened   to   provide   the   basis   for   in- 


creased national  reliance  upon  ihe  use  of  nu- 
clear fission  energy  for  central  station  elec- 
tric power  generation. 

Adding  to  my  discomfort  were  the  two 
pages  of  testimony  on  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  that  followed  this  state- 
ment. Solar  and  other  advanced  energy 
systems  got  large  funding  increases,  but 
remained  only  a  small  part  of  total 
ERDA  appropriations.  Conservation  was 
a  passing  comment.  Evidently,  changing 
organizational  structure  was  easier  than 
changing  individual  administrators.  The 
word  "atomic"  was  gone;  the  commit- 
ment to  atomic  fission  was  as  strong  as 
ever. 

Our  hearings  on  H.R.  3474  stressed  the 
need  for  balanced  energy  policy  develop- 
ment. The  contrast  between  ERDA-48 
and  the  early  testimony  given  to  the  En- 
ergy Research,  Development  and  Demon- 
stration subcommittee  is  pronounced. 
Congressional  interest  clearly  favored  in- 
creased attention  on  solar  and  other  ad- 
vanced areas,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
the  administration  stance  shift  in  a  sim- 
ilar direction.  If  we  can  remain  vigilant 
in  our  oversight  responsibihties,  this  in- 
tegrating rf  energy  sources  will  be  car- 
ried through  and  help  provide  the  solu- 
tion to  our  interim  power  requirements. 
The  philosophy  directing  the  creation  of 
energy  choices  for  the  immediate  future 
has  been  established.  We  can  now  put  our 
resources  to  work  solving  the  technologi- 
cal problems. 

Our  next  responsibility  in  energy  de- 
velopment is  going  beyond  interim  plans 
and  extending  the  base  for  energy  secur- 
ity into  the  future.  Right  now,  fusion 
seems  to  be  the  key  to  future  energy 
needs.  The  parallel  work  in  laser  and 
magnetic  confinement  fusion  offer  re- 
search flexibility  and  help  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous practice  of  confining  all  explora- 
tion to  a  single,  potentially  fruitless  area. 
Current  appropriation  levels  keep  fusion 
research  free  from  monetary  restrictions, 
wliile  information  exchange  between  las- 
er and  magnetic  containment  fusion  sci- 
entists undoubtedly  enhances  the  chance 
for  eventual  success  in  achieving  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  reaction. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  being  too 
conservative  in  our  expectations  for  fu- 
sion research.  Mr.  McNally  of  ERDA's 
laser  program  has  said : 

We  do  not  believe  that  one  should  rush 
pell-mell  ahead  In  a  research  and  develop- 
ment of  this  type. 

I  agree,  especially  now  that  Interim 
power  source  development  will,  appar- 
ently, give  our  society  relative  energy 
independence  through  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. But  our  Nation  needs  a  strong  vi- 
sion of  its  energy  future.  The  excitement 
Project  Apollo  generated  needs  to  be 
injected  into  energy  research.  And  it 
takes  a  well-publicized,  well-financed 
govermnent  effort  to  achieve  that  kind  of 
excitement.  Malcolm  Pruitt.  Chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Technical  Advisory 
Board  in  Project  Independence,  summed 
this  up: 

The  role  of  the  government  is  to  act  as 
a  catalyst  and  provide  for  the  private  sector 
to  achieve  the  required  goals.  Elements  of 
this  climate  Include  a  well-informed  public,  a 
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clear  definition  of  national  energy  policies, 
(and)  a  commitment  to  those  policies.  .  .  . 

The  lethargy  of  our  present  energy 
program  must  be  replaced  with  tradi- 
tional American  positivism.  An  Apollo- 
styled  fusion  project  would  give  us  the 
vehicle  we  need  for  this  kind  of  approach. 
In  some  ways,  fusion  research  is  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  its  development  than 
space  research's  position  when  President 
Kennedy  committed  the  Nation  to  Apollo. 
Basic  discoveries  are  needed  before 
fusion  can  go  forward.  The  hesitancy  to 
endorse  an  untried  approach  is  under- 
standable but  there  is  no  room  for  bu- 
reaucratic hesitancy  in  a  dynamic  energy 
development  program.  Fusion  power's 
potential  goes  far  beyond  any  reason  for 
hesitancy  at  tliis  point. 

Since  actual  fusion  research  already 
receives  adequate  funding,  we  should 
begin  work  on  expanding  those  com- 
plementary areas  necessary  for  future 
development.  Increased  funding  to  grad- 
uate students  and  university  programs 
In  physics,  chemistry,  and  materials 
sciences,  to  list  a  few  categories,  would 
draw  more  individuals  to  fusion-related 
studies  while  anticipating  the  need  for 
additional  manpower  that  will  arise  as 
fusion  work  advances.  Project  Apollo 
stimulated  similar  interests  in  electrical 
and  aerospace  engineering  which  I  am 
sure  helped  shorten  the  time  frame  of 
needed  discoveries.  By  encouraging  a 
similar  process  In  the  fusion  sector,  we 
could  anticipate  growing  manpower 
needs  and  provide  for  them  In  advance 
Steady  program  growth  Into  the  future 
could  be  assured. 

The  public  education  function  Is  an 
equally  important  phase  of  this  program. 
Continual  updates  on  fusion  research 
would  give  the  public  background  infor- 
mation needed  to  understand  both  suc- 
cessses  and  failures.  Our  science  commu- 
nity always  seems  hesitant  to  Invest  In 
explanations  to  nonscientlsts.  That  same 
science  community  also  wonders  why 
the  general  public  is  often  suspicious  of 
science.  Fusion  offers  not  only  a  chance 
to  revise  our  approach  to  public  educa- 
tion in  scientific  research  but  to  start  a 
new.  exciting  project  as  well. 

A  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  reactor 
power  plant  Is  one  of  the  most  Ideal  energy 
sources  yet  suggested.  Such  a  reactor  would 
provide  essentially  limitless  power.  In  addi- 
tion, If  fusion  energy  could  be  converted  di- 
rectly Into  electricity  with  a  high  efficiency, 
fusion  reactors  could  have  much  less  environ- 
mental Impact  than  today's  electric  power 
plants.  Indeed,  foUowlng  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  fusion  power,  the  only  limits 
on  energy  use  would  come  from  the  effects  of 
waste  heat  upon  the  environment  or  from 
non-technical  Issues. 


July  1^,  1975 


Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  NEEDS 
COMPETITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAJJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  competition 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  long  over- 
due. We  are  a  captive  audience  to  the 
Postal  Service's  proposed  rate  increase, 
the  impending  postal  strike,  and  the  pre- 
dictable deterioration  of  service  to  the 
postal  consumer.  It  is  time  to  allow  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  offer  these  postal  con- 
sumers a  choice. 

Private  enterprise  and  a  nationalized 
agency  can  form  a  working  competitive 
relationship.  Canada's  railway  system 
suggests  just  such  a  compromise.  CP  Rail 
is  a  privately  owned  railroad  which  com- 
petes directly  with  Canadian  National, 
the  publicly  owned  railroad.  Although 
some  have  suggested  that  CP  Rail  be  na- 
tionalized as  well,  an  executive  of  the 
private  rail  system  insists  that  nationali- 
zation would  decrease  eflBciency,  Increase 
prices,  and  reduce  the  level  of  consumer 
service.  He  suggests  that  competition  is 
a  catalyst  which  improves  the  operations 
of  both  systems,  the  private  and  the  pub- 
Uc: 


This  excerpt  from  the  committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  during  the  92d 
Congress  gives  a  solid  Impression  of  what 
fusion  can  mean.  I  feel  it  is  time  we  maHe 
a  solid  commitment  to  exploring  this, 
rather  than  treating  it  as  Just  another 
line  item  in  a  research  budget. 


I  guess  you  can  summarzle  our  position  as 
not  being  so  much  antl-natlonallzatlon  .  .  . 
but  pro-competltlon.  We  believe  that  It  is 
better  to  compete  and  to  put  something  Into 
the  economy  than  to  nationalize  and  destroy 
the  benefits  that  competition  has  given  to 
Canada.  Nationalization  of  CP  Rail  would 
create  a  public  monopoly — and  a  monopoly, 
be  It  public  or  private,  would  deprive  Ca- 
nadians of  the  standard  of  efficiency  and 
service  they  presently  enjoy. 

Why  do  we  Americans  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deprived  of  the  standards  of  postal 
eflaciency  and  service  we  could  be  enjoy- 
ing? As  in  the  example  of  Canada,  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  compete  successfully 
with  a  nationalized  agency.  The  result 
of  such  competition  will  be  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  private  marketplace 
which  will  result  in  lower  prices,  in- 
creased efficiency,  better  service  and,  dur- 
ing this  time  of  unemployment,  an  op- 
portunity for  the  creation  of  jobs. 

Let  us  look  to  the  example  of  our 
northern  neighbor  and  allow  competi- 
tion with  the  Government  monopoly  in 
the  carriage  of  first-class  mail. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 


A  BICENTENNIAL  HYMN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  American  Bicentennial  very 
much  in  the  national  attention.  I  was 
interested  to  receive  a  proposal  from  my 


friend,  Judge  Earl  R.  Hoover,  as  to  a 
hymn  suitable  to  help  celebrate  this  great 
anniversary.  The  fact  that  he  relates  his 
proposal  to  Ohio,  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica, only  makes  a  stronger  case,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Judge  Hoover  is  not  only  a  distin- 
guished former  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  court;  he  is  not  only  a  passionate 
and  articulate  patriot  of  wide  renown- 
but  in  this  particular,  Earl  speaks  as  a 
recognized  scholar  and  authority  on  the 
subject  of  American  music.  He  has  spent 
weeks  and  months  of  his  vacation  time 
rummaging  through  the  stacks  and 
stores  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
wherever  else  information  was  to  be 
found,  searching  out  the  origins  and  re- 
lations of  our  musical  history. 

I  am  pleased  to  make  his  views  on  this 
subject  a  part  of  the  Record,  and  I  sub- 
mit his  communications,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  M.C. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re    Well-known,    Ohio-related    hymn    that 
might  be  recommended  for  use  In  Ohio 
and  every  state  during  the  Bicentennial 
celebration. 
Dear   Congressman   Brown:    During   the 
coming    Bicentennial    celebration    all    over 
Ohio,  music  wUl   play  an   Important  part 
and   on  occasion,  many  groups  will  be  look- 
ing for  an  approprUte,.  well -known  hymn  to 
use  that  has  some  relation  to  Ohio    There 
Is    a    perfect    one— "God    Of   Our   Fathers 
Whose  Almighty  Hand."  'atners. 

Why  is  it  so  appropriate?  Well — 

1.  It  Is  well-known  and  Is  found  in  most 
modern  hymn  books. 

2.  It  begins  with  the  well-known,  spec- 
tacular, trumpet-like  flourish— real  drama 
that  exemplifies  "The  Spirit  Of  '76". 

3.  Its  words  are  not  narrowly  sectarian 
but,  like  "My  country  Tls  Of  Thee",  relate 
to  the  Ctod  to  which  all  can  relate. 

4^  It  was  written  by  Rev.  Daniel  Crane 
Roberts,  an  Episcopalian  minister,  much  of 
whose  life  Is  Ohio-related  In  at  least  2  re- 
spects: 

a.  He  graduated  from  Kenyon  College  In 
lo57. 

b.  He  served  In  the  Civil  War  with  the 
84th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

5.  Roberts  wrote  this  hymn  nearly  100 
years  ago  for  the  1876  Centennial  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  whUe  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Brandon,  Vermont,  Episcopal 
Church  and  it  was  first  performed  on  July 
4,  1876,  at  his  church  from  which  It  spread 
throughout  the  nation. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  this 
hynm.  In  the  post  script  I  will  set  forth  a 
bibliography  about  It,  procured  from  my  li- 
brary. I  am  sure  that  In  any  public  library 
many  citations  could  be  added  to  this. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me. 

Sincere  regards, 

EARL  R.  Hoover. 
Senior  Vice  President. 

P.S.^Here  Is  the  bibliography: 

1.  "A  Calendar  Of  Hymns"  (1961),  by 
Frederic  Pox  (pp.  70-71) 

2.  "Stories  Of  Hymns  For  Creative  Liv- 
ing" (1938),  by  Charles  Arthur  Boyd  (p. 
179)  '       ^ 

3.  "The  Story  Of  Our  Hymns"  (1952),  by 
Armin  Haeussler   (pp.  466,  876,  964) 

4.  "A  Treasury  Of  Hymns"  (1968),  by 
Maria  Leiper  and  Henry  W.  Simon  (p.  199) 

5.  "Biographical  Dictionary  Of  American 
Music"  (1973),  by  Charles  E.  Claghorn  (p. 
377) 

6.  "Heritage  Songster"  (1966),  by  Leon 
and  Lynn  Dallln 
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7.  "The  Hymnal  Army  And  Navy"  (1942), 
by  Ivan  L.  Bennett  (p.  448) 

God  of  Our  Fathers 
God  of  our  fathers,   whose   almighty  hand 
Leads  forth   In  beauty  all   the   starry  band 
Of  shinning  worlds  In  splendor  through  the 

skies. 
Our  grateful  songs  before  Thy  throne  arise. 
Thy  love   divine   hath  led  us  in   the  past. 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  Is  cast: 
Be  Thou  our  Ruler.  Guardian.  Guide,  and 

Stay. 
Thy  word  our  law,  Thy  paths  our  chosen  way. 
From  war's  alarms,  from  deadly  pestilence. 
Be  Thy  strong  arm  our  ever  sure  defence; 
Thy  true  religion  In  our  hearts  Increase, 
Thy  bounteous  goodness  nourish  us  In  peace. 
Refresh  Thy  people  on  their  toilsome  way. 
Lead  us  from  night  to  never  ending  day; 
PUl  all  our  lives  with  love  and  grace  divine. 
And  glory,  laud,  and  praise  be  ever  Thine. 
Amen. 

THE  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
the  93d  Congress  created  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission  to  administer, 
supervise  and  enforce  elections  laws.  Like 
all  new  agencies,  the  Commission  has 
great  difficulties  in  getting  organized  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  the  Con- 
gress laid  upon  it. 

The  Commission  has  now  completed 
its  basic  organization,  has  been  assured 
of  some  ongoing  funding,  and  has  begim 
to  make  some  basic  policy  decisions. 
Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  review 
its  progress  to  date. 

Congress  is  usually  more  interested  in 
failures,  blunders,  and  omissions,  than 
in  the  orderly  accomplishment  of  routine 
tasks,  so  it  is  important  to  note  first 
and  foremost  that  the  EEC's  overall  per- 
formance is  better  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

Yes,  it  has  made  mistakes.  Yes,  its 
progress  has  been  slow.  Yes,  it  has  made 
only  the  tiniest  dent  in  its  staggering 
work  load.  But,  based  on  the  conditions 
of  its  existence,  it  has  done  well.  It  is 
organized.  It  has  produced  worthy  ad- 
visory opinions  and  the  beginnings  of 
reasonable  regulations. 

But,  having  been  patted  on  the  back 
for  general  progress,  the  FEC  ought  to 
be  soundly  spanked  for  its  egregious  er- 
ror of  judgment  in  closing  a  meeting  at 
which  its  first  advisory  opinions  were 
decided.  The  Commission's  credibility 
can  stand  a  few  closed  discussion  meet- 
ings. It  cannot  stand  secret  decisionmak- 
ing. Credibility  was  the  basic  founda- 
tion for  its  creation.  If  it  is  not  perceived 
as  the  epitome  of  openness,  it  will  fall 
on  its  face,  and  the  noble  experiment 
will  have  been  a  waste. 

Hopefully,  the  single  closed  meeting 
represented  only  a  temporary  dementia. 
But  Congress,  the  creator  and  overseer 
must  be  unrelenting  in  its  oversight  and 
quick  to  criticize  conduct  antithetical  to 
the  basis  and  the  purpose  of  the  FEC. 
Errors  of  substance  are  relatively  easy 
to  correct.  Errors  of  procedure  cast  shad- 
ows of  suspicion  on  every  facet  of  the 
Commission's  work. 


Ironically,  the  closed  meeting  produced 
two  good  advisory  opinions.  Simple  de- 
cisions defining  inkind  contributions 
and  limiting  expenses  of  political  con- 
ventions were  neither  spectacular,  nor 
difficult,  but  they  reflect  the  Commis- 
sion's determination  to  carry  out  Con- 
gressional intent  regardless  of  obvious 
difficulties  to  political  parties  in  handling 
their  conventions.  The  popular  general 
approval  of  these  opinions  should  by  it- 
self be  enough  of  a  confidence-builder 
to  inspire  the  FEC  to  strip  the  locks  from 
its  doors. 

Less  dramatic,  but  far  more  important, 
has  been  the  solid  progress  in  building  a 
sound,  functional  FEC  structure.  Ap- 
pointed 4  months  late,  funded  2  months 
after  that,  and  bearing  the  burdens  of 
duties  that  not  only  are  new,  but  also  are 
not  always  crystal  clear,  the  FEC  has 
had  all  the  usual  startup  problems  of  a 
new  agency,  and  then  some.  But  it  has 
proceeded  with  care  and  determination, 
building  a  staff  that  includes  an  exper- 
ienced administrative  nucleus  from  the 
organizations  which  handled  similar 
functions  previously.  Specifically,  per- 
sonnel has  been  recruited  from  the 
Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  the  GAO.  and  even 
from  legislative  and  lobbying  staffs.  To 
this  nucleus  has  been  added  outside  tal- 
ent, notably  in  the  legal  sections.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  organization  will 
work  perfectly.  Indeed,  the  internal  re- 
lationships have  not  fully  developed  yet 
and  probably  will  not  do  so  for  some 
time.  But  the  experience  and  ability  are 
there,  and  the  modest  beginnings  prove 
that  it  can  work. 

Another  plus  for  the  Commission  has 
been  its  relationship  with  the  Congress. 
It  must  walk  a  fine  line  to  preserve  both 
its  own  independence  and  credibility, 
and  to  establish  a  close  working  associa- 
tion with  Congress  on  whom  it  is  depend- 
ent not  only  for  funding,  but,  more  im- 
portantly, for  ratification  of  its  regula- 
tions. So  far  it  has  walked  that  line 
rather  well. 

Because  some  of  its  functions  are  new 
and  imknown,  it  had  some  difficulty  in 
preparing  and  explaining  its  budget. 
Despite  its  understandable  propensity  to 
request  a  substantial  margin  of  safety 
in  its  budget,  the  Commission  displayed 
enough  candor  to  the  authorizing  and 
appropriating  committees  to  assure  a 
favorable  beginning  of  the  relationship. 
The  relationship  has  deepened  through 
regular  staff  contacts  in  discussions  of 
advisories  and  regulations.  Some  con- 
frontations will  be  inevitable  if  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Commission  are  to  re- 
tain their  independence  and  vitality,  but 
the  experience  and  professional  quality 
of  the  Commission  staff  are  the  best 
guarantee  against  Impasse. 

The  Commission,  itself,  is  worthy  of 
comment.  The  6 -person  group  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  prevent  Commission 
action  without  substantial  agreement. 
There  are  three  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats;  Mr.  Tiernan  appointed  by 
the  Speaker.  Mr.  Thompson,  appointed 
by  the  House  minority  leader,  Mr.  Harris, 
appointed  by  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
Ms.  Aikens,  appointed  by  the  Senate 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Curtis,  Chairman, 


and  Mr.  Staebler  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. All  were  confirmed  by  both  House 
and  Senate.  All  but  Ms.  Aikens  and  Mr. 
Harris  are  former  Members  of  Congress. 
Each  brings  a  different  and  valuable  ex- 
perience to  the  Commission,  and  all  have 
demonstrated  surprising  enthusiasm  for 
their  work.  A  word  should  also  be  said 
about  the  Congress.  It,  particularly  the 
House,  has  exercised  care  and  diligence 
in  its  relationship  with  the  FEC.  Admit- 
tedly, its  task,  other  than  budget  ap- 
proval, has  been  light,  but  a  good  basis 
has  been  built  for  the  key  congressional 
role,  that  of  approval  of  regulations. 

The  most  critical  problem  Is  that  the 
Commission  has  an  immense  work  back- 
log. A  whole  new  body  of  law  requires 
regulations.  Those  regulations  must  be 
created  through  a  formal  process,  includ- 
ing congressional  approval,  that  is  diffi- 
cult and  time  consuming.  Even  without 
disapproval,  the  process  could  last  6 
months.  The  lack  of  regulation  can  be 
temporarily  solved  by  advisory  opinions, 
but  regulation  by  advisories  is  not  a  safe 
policy  except  for  temporary,  urgent 
needs.  The  next  real  test  of  the  Commis- 
sion's viability  will  be  its  ability  to  pro- 
duce promptly  a  body  of  regulation  tough 
enough  to  satisfy  the  skeptical  public, 
and  sane  enough  to  achieve  congres- 
sional approval. 

The  FEC  has  made  good  progress  so 
far  but  its  toughest  problems  are  stlU 
ahead  of  it. 


DETENTE  WITH  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  per  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  returned  from  a  6-day  trip  to  Cuba.  My 
visit,  from  Thursday,  June  26,  to 
Wednesday,  July  2,  was  unofficial  and  at 
my  own  expense.  I  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Cuban  Government,  transmit- 
ted through  its  United  Nations  Mission, 
to  become  the  first  House  Member  to 
travel  to  that  nation  since  our  Govern- 
ment broke  relations  with  the  Castro 
government. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. My  interest  was  whetted  by  my 
membership  on  the  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee — abolished  earlier 
this  year  when  the  committee  restruc- 
tured its  subcommittees. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  United  States, 
I  summarized  my  observations  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  on  Tuesday.  July  8.  In. 
view  of  the  interest  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  shown  in  my  Cuban  trip, 
I  include  the  text  of  this  article: 
[Prom  the  Journal  Herald   (Ohio).  July  8, 
19751 
Making  Up  With  Fidel 
(By  Charles  W.  Whalen) 

In  January,  1973,  11  Republican  house  col- 
leagues joined  me  In  Issuing  a  position  paper 
urging  that  our  government  begin  to  normal- 
ize relations  with  Cuba. 

This  recommendation  was  predicated  upon 
four  factors. 

First,  ultimate  restoration  of  economic  and 
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diplomatic  Intercourse  with  Cuba  was  con- 
sistent with  then-President  Nixon's  efforts  to 
achieve  detente  with  the  world's  two  largest 
Conununlst  powers,  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Second,  our  attempt  to  Isolate  Cuba  had 
failed.  Indeed,  as  more  nations  resumed  con- 
tacts with  the  Castro  government,  the  United 
States  found  Itself  Increasingly  isolated, 
more  "out-of-step"  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Third,  heading  the  agenda  of  most  hemi- 
spheric conferences  was  the  emotional  Cuban 
question.  The  protracted  rhetoric  which  en- 
sued (mostly  aimed  against  the  United 
States)  prevented  the  Americas  from  dealing 
with  really  substantive  Issues,  such  as  how 
besL  to  work  together  to  achieve  economic 
development. 

Fourth,  and  of  somewhat  lesser  impor- 
tance, would  be  the  benefits  which  resump- 
tion of  trade  would  bring  both  to  the  United 
States  and  Cuba. 

Today,  30  months  latrr.  these  arguments 
are  even  more  persuasive.  Despite  the  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  sanctions  Invoked 
against  Cuba  in  1964  by  the  Organization  of 
American  Statas  rOAS).  eight  member  states 
have  seen  fit  to  ignore  them.  Our  principal 
N.\TO  partners  deal  with  the  Island  90  miles 
off  our  shores.  Recently  several  Western  non- 
Communist  countries  have  extended  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  credits  to  Cuba. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  our  government 
has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  significant 
move  toward  normalizing  relations  with 
Cuba.  During  the  OAS  Conference,  being  held 
later  this  month  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
delegates  wil;  vote  on  two  Cuban-related  res- 
olutions. The  first  would  change  the  OAS 
Charter  by  permitting  the  Imposition  and 
termination  of  sanctions  by  a  majority  deci- 
sion, rather  than  the  current  two-third's  re- 
quirement. The  second  proposal  would  per- 
mit member  states,  if  they  so  desire,  to  re- 
establish relations  with  Cuba. 

Last  Thursday  morning,  while  conversing 
aboard  Air  Force  One  with  President  Ford,  I 
urged  him  to  Instruct  our  ambassador  to  the 
OAS.  William  Mallalrd,  to  support  both  mo- 
tions, I  Informed  the  President  that  Cuban 
officials  with  whom  I  met  in  Havana  last 
week  Indicated  that  such  a  move  would  be 
viewed  as  an  important  shift  in  American 
policy,  a  step,  I  sensed,  which  could  open  the 
door  for  formal  discussions  between  the  two 
countries. 

Regardless  of  how  Ambassador  Mallalrd 
votes  In  San  Jose,  both  resolutions  seem  cer- 
tain of  passage.  This  ending  of  OAS  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba  will  remove  the  last  argu- 
ment offered  by  the  State  Dept.  In  defense 
of  Its  "no  contact"  posture.  Two  other  rea- 
sons— the  Russian  presence  In  Cuba  and  the 
"exportation  of  revolution"  by  the  Castro  re- 
gime— were  dropped  from  the  Administra- 
tion's litany  several  months  ago. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment has  beamed  numerous  "signals"  to 
the  mainland,  which  seemingly  express  a 
willingness  to  end  our  differences.  This  de- 
sire. In  my  opinion,  was  reaffirmed  by  the  ex- 
tremely cordial  manner  in  which  I  was  re- 
ceived by  Cuban  officialdom  last  week.  No 
embarrassing  questions,  such  as  the  CIA  as- 
sassination attempts,  were  raised  by  Fidel 
Castro  or  others.  In  fact,  in  perhaps  a  Freud- 
ian slip,  the  Prime  Minister  talked  with  me 
about  the  kinds  of  products  this  country  will 
purchase  from  the  United  States.  His  atti- 
tude seemed  to  be,  "Let's  forget  the  past  and 
look  to  the  future". 

Cuba  has  been  divorced  14  years  from  the 
United  States.  After  "making  it  without 
American  help",  why  should  Fidel  Castro  now 
welcome  the  lifting  of  our  embargo?  This 
question  (which  I  did  not  raise  directly)  was 
answered  when  he  told  me:  "Cuba  must  move 
forward  with  our  program  of  natlon-bullding. 
We  cannot  afford  to  divert  our  energies  and 
resources  to  war  or  disputes  with  our  nelgh- 
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bors.  Instead,  we  must  co-ezlst  with  those 
countries  whose  governmental  and  economic 
systems  differ  from  ours." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  this  Isn't  such  a  bad 
phUosophy  for  the  United  States,  either. 


The  Republican-initiated  position 
paper  referred  to  in  the  Dayton  Journal 
Herald  article  was  issued  on  January  29, 
1973.  Entitled  "A  Detente  With  Cuba," 
the  document  was  cosigned  by  the  fol- 
lowing 12  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Charles  W.  Whalen, 
Jr.,  Alphonzo  Bell,  Edward  G.  Biester, 
Jr.,  John  R.  Dellenback,  Marvin  Esch. 
William  Frenzel,  Orval  Hansen.  H. 
John  Heinz  HI,  Frank  Horton,  Paul 
McCloskey,  Stewart  B.  McKinney,  and 
Charles  S.  Mosher. 

In  this  statement,  we  pointed  out  three 
of  the  most  significant  benefits  accruing 
from  more  normalized  relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States: 

The  first  and  clearly  a  major  benefit  is  a 
probable  reduction  of  plane  hijackings  to 
Cuba. . . . 

Second,  with  normalization  Cuba  once 
again  could  be  an  Important  trading  partner 

for  the  United  States 

Tlilrd,  a  warmer  political  atmosphere  and 
improved  hemispheric  relations  are  bound  to 
occur  if  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  normalize.  Nearly  every  year  the 
Cuban  matter  severely  cripples  the  OAS  ai;d 
makes  it  appear  Ineffective,  besides  becoming 
an  extremely  divisive  issue  among  Latin 
American  countries.  Any  further  defiance  of 
the  OAS  ban  by  Latin  American  countries 
would  continue  to  strain  relations  of  mem- 
ber countries.  Unless  changes  are  made  in 
view  of  present  realities,  the  Cuban  issue  will 
continue  to  impair  relations  between  West- 
em  Hemisphere  nations. 

For  over  a  decade.  American  isolation  of 
Cuba  has  given  substance  to  much  Anti- 
American  rhetoric  and  ill  feeling  towards  the 
United  States  among  various  groups  in  Latin 
America.  Removing  this  vestige  of  the  Cold 
War  would  significantly  reduce  tensions  and 
redirect  hemispheric  policy,  focusing  atten- 
tion  on  more  urgent  priorities  such  as  trade 
economic  development,  foreign  Investment 
and  regional  integration. 

Normalization  of  relations  and  a  relaxation 
of  tensions  might  provide  an  impetus  for  a 
regional  economic  integration  program  In  the 
Caribbean  which  would  Involve  Cuba  Al- 
though such  a  development  is  not  Imminent 
the  potential  Is  there  and  should  be  explored 
further. 

My  trip  to  Cuba  served  to  confirm  the 
observations  we  made  in  1973  As  I  point- 
ed out  In  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce on  July  9,  these  arguments  are 
even  more  persuasive  today. 


H.R.  8614.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  PER- 
MANENT FEDERAL-STATE  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  PROGRAM 


covered  under  the  temporary  special  un- 
employment assistance  program  in- 
cluded are  workers  of  farm  employers 
with  four  or  more  workers,  or  with  a 
quarterly  payroll  of  at  least  $5,000-  do- 
mestic service  for  employers  with  a  quar- 
terly payroll  of  $500  or  more;  services  for 
State  and  local  government  employees 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
for  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  Virgin  Islands  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal-State  system. 

Second,  financing  of  the  system  would 
be  improved  by  raising  the  taxable  wage 
base  under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  from  $4,200  to  $6,000,  effective 
for  1977  and  thereafter.  At  the  same  rate 
for  a  temporary  period,  the  employer 
tax  rate  under  FUTA  would  be  increased 
from  a  nominal  3.2  percent  to  3.35  rais- 
mg  the  net  tax  after  2.7  percent  credit 
for  payment  of  State  taxes,  from  0  5  per- 
cent to  0.65  percent.  When  loans  from 
general  revenues  to  the  extended  bene- 
fit account  have  been  repaid,  the  tax  rate 
would  be  reduced  to  3.15  percent  of 
which  the  net  Federal  tax  would  be  b  45 
percent. 

Third,  improvement  in  the  extended 
benefit  triggers  to  eliminate  perman- 
ently the  120  percent  factor  which  has 
not  worked  satisfactorily  and  which  has 
been  in  almost  continuous  suspension  as 
a  result  of  congressional  initiatives. 

Fourth,  a  Federal  standard  that  would 
require  all  States  to  provide  a  weekly 
benefit  amount  of  at  least  50  percent  of 
each  claimant's  average  weekly  wage  up 
to  a  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  of 
two-thirds  of  a  State's  average  weekly 
wage. 

Fifth,  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance, to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  long-range  aspects  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State system. 

The  first  three  major  proposals  in  this 
bUl  have  my  unqualified  support.  That 
they  are  desirable  and  needed  is  clear  and 
well  documented.  The  need  is  not  so  clear 
for  a  benefit  amount  standard  in  Federal 
law  at  this  time  in  the  light  of  the  sub- 
stantial progress  the  States  have  made 
on  their  own  initiative  in  recent  years. 
However,  I  am  looking  forward  to  a 
fuller  examination  of  this  subject  in  the 
discussion  that  will  take  place  at  the 
hearings  on  this  and  other  UI  proposals 
now  before  the  Congress.  Should  action 
on  benefit  standards  not  be  taken  at  this 
time,  this  subject  will  receive  compre- 
hensive study  by  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  at  this  time 
H.R.  8614,  which  embodies  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  for  im- 
provements to  the  permanent  Federal- 
State  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Major  provisions  of  this  bill  in- 
clude : 

First,  extension  of  coverage  to  some  6 
million  jobs,  about  half  the  number  now 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  fMr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  social  security  program  was  Inaugu- 
rated In  1935  It  was  hailed  as  the  finan- 
cial answer  to  the  retirement  problem 
for  many  elderly  Americans,  and  It  was 
the  answer  as  it  helped  many  who  had 
no  retirement  plan  and  who  would  have 
been  forced  to  work  until  they  could  no 
longer  physically  hold  a  job. 

But  because  of  our  current  economic 
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conditions  we  have  found  several  aspects 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  I  believe 
are  unfair,  and  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing today  would  correct  there  in- 
equities- 

My  bill  first  proposes  a  special  senior 
citizen's  price  index  for  use  in  adjusting 
social  security  payments.  At  the  present 
time  increases  are  based  on  the  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  but  from 
the  many  letters  I  have  received  and 
from  the  senior  citizens  I  have  spoken  to, 
they  are  much  more  adversely  affected 
by  the  changes  in  our  economy  than  are 
indicated  by  the  CPI.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  basic  necessities  on  which 
senior  citizens  are  dependent  rise  faster 
in  a  period  of  inflation  than  prices 
generally. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  held  hearings  on  the  impact 
of  inflation  on  senior  citizens.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  while  prices  rose 
by  12.2  percent  last  year,  the  rate  of  in- 
creases for  the  greatest  expenditures  of 
older  Americans — housing,  food,  medical 
care,  and  transportation — surpassed  the 
rate  of  inflation  for  all  other  items  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  by  29  to  43  per- 
cent. These  four  areas  of  expenditures 
comprise  80  percent  of  a  senior  citizen's 
income  and  it  is  obvious  that  when  social 
security  benefit  increases  are  made  based 
on  the  CPI,  these  increases  are  not  al- 
lowing the  senior  citizen  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which 
he  is  experiencing. 

My  legislation  would  establish  a  sep- 
arate senior  citizen  price  index  as  well 
as  provide  that  adjustments  in  benefits 
be  made  on  a  semiannual  basis.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  has  already  con- 
structed such  an  index;  we  now  only 
have  to  put  it  to  good  use. 

Another  area  that  has  brought  pro- 
tests from  many  senior  citizens  is  the 
provision  which  discourages  those  on 
social  security  from  working  by  taking 
away  $1  of  social  security  benefits  for 
every  $2  a  recipient  earns  above  $2,520 
annually.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  penalizing  those  who  are 
attempting  to  earn  an  income  that  will 
allow  them  to  remain  financially  solvent. 
Especially  when  many  of  these  people 
would  be  forced  to  sell  their  earthly 
possessions  such  as  their  home  and  their 
car  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Everyone  should  have  the  right  to 
work  as  well  as  receive  minimum  social 
security  benefits.  Currently,  a  minimum 
of  2  million  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents between  the  ages  of  65  and  71  are 
discouraged  from  working  because  of 
this  provision. 

A  report  was  issued  earlier  this  year 
by  the  1975  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  and  it  recommended  that  the 
rate  at  which  benefits  are  withheld  for 
earnings  above  the  exempt  amount 
should  be  liberalized.  Many  people  have 
argued  that  the  earnings  limitation 
should  be  abolished  completely.  What 
I  am  recommending  in  my  bill  I  believe 
to  be  an  equitable  resolution  to  this  is- 
sue. My  measure  would  raise  the  limita- 
tion from  the  present  $2,520  level  to 
$7,500.  It  would  also  provide  that  the 
earnings  limitation  apply  only  to  the 
principal  beneficiary  while  lowering 
from  72  to  70  the  age  above  which  an 


individual's  benefits  would  not  be  af- 
fected as  a  result  of  the  limitation. 

The  third  area  of  my  bill  deals  with 
the  problem  social  security  recipients 
encounter  when  they  wish  to  remarry. 
Many  widows  and  widowers  who  decide 
to  remarry  find  that  if  they  do  so  they 
face  a  loss  in  benefits.  I  am  sure  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  place  our  senior 
citizens  in  such  a  dilemma,  but  the  pres- 
ent law  does  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  my  bill  is 
one  small  step  on  the  road  to  making 
the  social  security  program  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  current  needs  of  those 
whom  it  serves,  and  feel  that  if  the 
changes  proposed  in  this  legislation  are 
enacted  the  retirement  years  for  many 
will  be  truly  more  golden. 


EQUAL    TREATMENT    OF    CRAFT 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
10,  by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan  ma- 
jority, the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee ordered  reported  with  amendments 
H.R.  5900,  equal  treatment  of  craft  and 
industrial  employees — common  situs 
picketing.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
sponsor  this  legislation,  and  I  have  been 
joined  by  more  than  100  cosponsors  of 
this  or  companion  bills.  Many  Members 
have  made  inquiries  about  this  rather 
technical  issue  of  labor  law,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
the  background  and  provisions  of  H.R. 
5900.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  will  include  a  statement  of  20  com- 
monly asked  questions  and  the  answers 
concerning  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5900  is  to  restore 
to  unions  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  their  pre-Taft-Hartley 
rights  to  peacefully  publicize  by  picket- 
ing the  fact  that  an  employer  subcon- 
tracts part  of  the  job  to  a  "non-union" 
subcontractor  who  might  well  have  won 
the  "bid"  for  the  subcontract  because  he 
pays  less  than  the  imion  scale. 

Section  8(b)  (4)  (B).  the  so-called  sec- 
ondary boycott  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  labor 
union  "to  induce  or  encourage  any  indi- 
vidual" to  engage  in  a  strike  where  an 
object  thereof  is  to  force  or  require  "any 
person"  to  cease  doing  business  "with 
any  other  person."  Senator  Taft  ex- 
plained that  the  purp)ose  of  this  provision 
was  to  protect  "the  business  of  a  third 
person  who  is  wholly  unconcerned  in  the 
disagreement  between  an  employer  and 
his  employees." 

There  is  no  quarrel  with  the  legislative 
effort  to  protect  the  truly  innocent  neu- 
tral from  labor  disputes  not  of  his  own 
making.  The  object  of  H.R.  5900  is  to 
reverse  the  legalistic  and  highly  techrd- 
cal  interpretation  of  section  8(b)  (4)  (B) 
placed  upon  it  in  Labor  Board  v.  Denver 
Building  &  Construction  Trades  Council, 
341  U.S.  675  (1951).  In  that  case,  a  con- 
tractor had  subcontracted  the  electrical 
work  to  a  subcontractor  who  employed 
nonunion  labor — at  a  wage  rate  con- 
siderably below  the  prevailing  union 
scale.    The    Building    Trades    Council 


picketed  the  jobsite.  and  an  object  of  the 
picketing  was  to  force  the  contractor  to 
terminate  the  subcontract.  The  Labor 
Board  ruled  that  the  picketing  was  il- 
legal, and  the  Supreme  Court  afiQrmed. 
It  ruled  that  the  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor were  separate  legal  entities  and, 
consequently,  that  the  picketing  was  de- 
signed, in  the  words  of  the  statute,  to 
force  "any  person" — the  contractor — to 
cease  the  business  with  "any  other  per- 
son"— the  subcontractor. 

Justices  Douglas,  Reed,  and  Jackson 
dissented  because  "the  picketing  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  legal  if  there  had 
been  no  subcontractor  involved — if  the 
general  contractor  had  put  non-union 
men  on  the  (electrical  job,"  and  the 
"fortuitous  business  arrangements"  do 
not  "alter  one  whit  the  realities  of  the 
situation." 

Clearly,  the  subcontractor  in  the  above 
situation  was  not  "wholly  unconcerned" 
in  the  disagreement  between  the  con- 
tractor and  his  employees;  nor,  in  a  re- 
verse situation,  would  the  contractor  be 
the  "innocent  neutral"  envisioned  by 
Senator  Taft  had  the  dispute  been  be- 
tween the  union  and  the  subcontractor. 

Legislative  effort  to  overrule  the  Den- 
ver Building  Trades  Council  case  have 
been  recurrent,  and  endorsed  in  princi- 
ple by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  for  Presi- 
dents Eisenhowever,  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
Nixon,  and  Ford.  No  President  has  failed 
to  endorse  the  legislative  effort  to  reverse 
the  Denver  case. 

The  injustice  of  the  Denver  case  was 
compounded  by  the  decision  in  Local  761, 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  etc. 
Workers  v.  Labor  Board.  366  U.S.  667 
( 1961 ) .  In  that  case,  the  employees  of  the 
General  Electric  plant  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
were  on  strike,  and  picketed  a  gate  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  use  of  em- 
ployees of  independent  contractors.  The 
Labor  Board  ruled  that  the  "reserve 
gate"  picketing  was  unlawful  because  the 
union's  object  was  "to  enmesh  these  em- 
ployees of  the  neutral  employers,  the  con- 
tractors, in  its  dispute  with"  General 
Electric.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed, 
because  the  Labor  Board  ban  on  picket- 
ing at  the  reserved  gate  constituted  a 
"clear  invasion  on  traditional  union  pri- 
mary activity  of  appealing  to  neutral  em- 
ployees whose  tasks  aid  the  em- 
ployer's everyday  operations."  The  Court 
pointed  out  that  "not  all  so-called  sec- 
ondary boycotts  were  outlawed"  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  ruled  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  picket  the  gates  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  independent  contractors 
only  when  the  work  done  by  the  men  who 
use  the  gate  is  "unrelated  to  the  normal 
operations  of  the  employer." 

In  short,  should  a  manufacturer  con- 
tract electrical  maintenance  work  to  an 
outsider,  a  union  of  the  manufacturer's 
employees  can  picket  all  gates  even 
though  the  object  is  to  compel  the  one 
"to  cease  doing  business"  with  the  oth- 
er—The G.E.  Reserved  Gate  Case.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  a  contractor  in 
the  construction  industry  subcontract 
the  electrical  work  to  a  subcontractor, 
the  union  may  not  publicize  the  facts  of 
its  dispute  by  peaceful  picketing — The 
Denver  Case. 

H.R.  5900  would  give  to  employees  in 
the  construction  industry  the  same  rights 
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now  enjoyed  by  industrial  workers,  that 
Is,  the  right  to  publicize  by  peaceful 
picketing  the  fact  that  either  the  prin- 
cipal or  his  agent-ally  is  engaged  in  a 
labor  dispute  with  his  employees. 

H.R.  5900,  as  introduced,  contained 
eight  significant  limitations  and  safe- 
guards: 

First,  H.R.  5900  would  permit  publicity 
picketing  only  at  the  site  of  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  of  a 
building. 

Second,  H.R.  5900  would  permit  pub- 
licity picketing  directed  only  at  em- 
ployers who  are  in  the  construction 
Industry. 

Third,  H.R.  5900  would  permit  publicity 
picketing  only  against  employers  who  are 
engaged  as  joint  venturers  or  who  are  in 
the  relationship  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors. 

Fourth,  H.R.  5900  would  not  permit 
publicity  picketing  if  the  underlying 
labor  dispute  is  unlawful  xmder  any  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

Fifth,  H.R.  5900  would  not  permit  pub- 
licity picketing  if  the  strike  were  in 
breach  of  an  existing  collective-bargain- 
ing contract. 

Sixth,  H.R.  5900  would  not  permit  pub- 
licity picketing  if  the  employer  is  not 
engaged  primarily  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Seventh.  H.R.  5900  would  not  permit 
publicity  picketing  if  an  object  is  the  re- 
moval or  exclusion  from  the  site  of  any 
employee  on  the  groimd  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin. 

Eighth,  HJl.  5900  requires  a  10-day 
notice  and  cooling-off  period  if  the  site 
of  the  picketing  is  located  at  any  mili- 
tary or  defense  facility. 

In  committee  consideration  of  the  bill, 
four  additional  safeguards  and  limita- 
tions were  added: 

First,  publicity  picketing  is  prohibited 
if  the  object  is  the  removal  or  exclusion 
from  the  sit  of  any  employee  on  the 
ground  of  sex. 

Second,  publicity  picketing  is  pro- 
hibited if  the  object  is  to  force  an  em- 
ployer to  recognize  a  labor  organization 
if  another  labor  organization  is  lawfully 
recognized  as  the  representative  of  his 
employees. 

Third,  a  labor  organization  that  in- 
tends to  engage  in  common  situs  picket- 
ing at  any  construction  site  must  provide 
WTitten  notice  at  least  10  days  prior  to 
picketing  to  all  employers  and  other 
unions  at  the  site,  to  any  national  or 
international  labor  organization  with 
which  it  is  affiliated  and  to  the  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Committee  in  Construc- 
tion which  is  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  addition,  before  the  local  labor 
organization  can  engage  in  situs  picket- 
ing it  must  receive  written  authorization 
from  the  national  or  international  labor 
organization,  if  any,  with  which  it  is 
affiliated.  This  amendment  reflects  im- 
provements in  the  bill  suggested  in  testi- 
mony by  Secretary  of  Labor  John  Dun- 
lop.  The  amendment  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  fuU  committee. 

Fourth,  it  was  made  explicit  that  this 
bill  will  not  permit  any  activity  that  has 
heretofore  been  prohibited  except  situs 
picketing. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  purpose   and   effect   of  H.R.   5900. 
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Twenty  of  the  most  commonly  asked 
questions,   with   answers   are  set  forth 
below: 
Questions  and  Answers  on  HJl.  5900 

1.    SECONDARY    BOYCOTTS 

Q.  Does  H.  5900  legalize  secondary  boycotts? 
A.  No.  HJl.  5900  does  not  alter  the  law 
one  whit  as  It  affects  the  true  or  traditional 
secondary  bolcott,  i.e.,  when  the  "secondary" 
employer  is  an  Innocent  neutral  enmeshed 
against  his  will  In  a  labor  dispute  over  which 
he  has  no  control:  the  employer,  described 
by  the  late  Senator  Taft,  as  "not  In  cahoots 
with"  the  employer  primarily  at  odds  with 
the  striking  union. 

It  Is  the  premise  of  H.R.  5900  that  there 
Is  no  "secondary  boycott"  when  construction 
workers  strike  in  protest  when  a  general  con- 
tractor subcontracts  part  of  his  total  Job 
obligation  to  a  non-union  employer,  and 
thereby  undermines  union  wages  scales.  Such 
a  strike  Is  "primary",  not  "secondary". 

A  "primary  boycott"  exists  when  employees 
go  on  strike  over  working  conditions  at  the 
work  site,  and  post  a  picket  line  around  the 
work  site.  This  is  traditional,  and  lawful, 
primary  picketing  even  though  it  may  have 
"secondary"  Impact  upon  suppliers  or  cus- 
tomers whose  employees  refuse  to  cross  the 
plcketllne. 

In  contrast,  a  "secondary  boycott"  occurs 
when  the  striking  employees  leave  the  scene 
of  the  dispute  to  pressure  Innocent  third 
parties  who  have  no  control  over  the  strike 
Issues.  Thus,  It  Is  unlawful  "secondary"  ac- 
tivity when  the  strikers  at  a  saw  mill  picket 
a  lumber  camp  to  pressure  the  supplier  to 
cease  sending  lumber  to  the  saw  mill;  or 
when  the  same  saw  mill  strikers  picket  a 
loading  wharf  to  persuade  the  longshoremen 
to  refuse  to  load  lumber  destined  for  the 
"struck"  saw  mill.  Similarly,  It  Is  unlawful 
"secondary"  activity  for  the  striking  em- 
ployees at  a  plant  producing  printing  presses 
to  picket  a  newspaper  because  It  has  ordered 
a  machine  produced  at  the  "struck"  manu- 
facturing plant;  or  for  the  strikers  at  a  tex- 
tUe  mill  to  picket  a  large  department  store 
because  It  purchases  sheets  and  pillowcases 
from  the  textile  employer. 

Every  reference  to  "secondary  boycotts" 
during  the  Taft-Hartley  debates  Involved 
plant  and  retaU  situations  of  this  sort.  Not 
a  single  proponent  of  the  biU  talked  about 
common  situs  picketing  on  construction 
Jobs— presumably  because  no  one  In  Con- 
gress thought  that  a  strike  by  construction 
workers  at  the  site  of  construction  was  any- 
thing other  than  a  traditional,  lawful  orl- 
mary  strike. 

NON-UNION  EMPLOYEES   ON  A  CONSTRUCTION 
SITE 

Q.  Suppose  a  contractor  brings  onto  a  Job 
a  subcontractor  who  employs  non-union  la- 
bor. Would  H.R.  5900  permit  the  building 
trades  council  to  picket  the  Job  as  unfair? 

A  Yes.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  case.  Section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  makes  It  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to  force 
"any  person"  to  cease  doing  business  "with 
any  other  person".  Read  literally,  this  would 
prohibit  any  strike  where  a  picket  line  turns 
away  any  supplier  or  customer.  Obviously 
this  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  The 
purpose  was  to  protect  the  "innocent  neu- 
tral". Yet  m  the  1949  Denver  case  the  Labor 
Board  Ignored  Congressional  intent  and  held 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  section  8(b)  (4)  (B) 
for  a  union  to  picket  the  contractor  when  he 
brought  a  non-union  subcontractor  onto  the 
Job  site.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  this  de- 
cision in  1951,  primarily  because  of  the  "ex- 
pertise" of  the  Labor  Board. 

It  generally  has  been  recognized  ever  since 
that  the  decision  is  unrealistic  and  does  not 
reflect  the  realities  In  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  where  the  contractor  and 
sub-contractor  are  related  allies  in  a  common 
venture,  neither  is  "Innocent",  neither  Is 
"iinconcerned"  In  the  labor  disputes  of  the 


other.  It  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  5900  to  re 
verse  this  decision.  Its  spirit  and  its  progeny 
H.R.  5900  permits  a  union  to  strike  or 
picket  at  a  construction  site  against  "any  of 
several  employers"  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry,  when  they  are  "Jointly  engaged"  on 
a  common  site  as  "Joint  venturers  or  in  the 
relationship  of  contractors  and  subcontrac. 
tors". 

3.  THE  ANALOGY  TO  THE  APPAREL  AND  CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY 

Q.  Has  Congress  ever  before  exempted  any 
Industry  from  the  "secondary  boycott"  pro- 
visions of  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  ? 

A.  Yes.  Like  the  construction  Industry,  the 
clothing  and  apparel  industry  Is  marked  by 
the  subcontracting  of  various  parts  of  the 
total  Job.  In  1959  Congress  amended  the  la- 
bor act  (section  8(e))  to  provide  that  the 
"secondary  boycott"  provisions  would  not 
apply  to  persons  "in  the  relation  of  a  Jobber 
manufacturer,  contractor,  or  subcontractor 
working  on  the  goods  or  premises  of  the 
Jobber  or  manufacturer  or  performing  parts 
of  an  integrated  process  of  production,  in 
the  apparel  and  clothing  Industry". 

4.    THE    ANALOGY    TO    WORKERS    EMPLOYED   IN 
MANUFACTURING 

Q.  Would  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5900  give 
workers  in  the  construction  Industry  "sne- 
clal  treatment"?  , 

A.  No.  In  1961  the  Supreme  Court  held  In 
the  G.  E.  Reserve  Gate  case  (Local  761  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical  Workers  v 
Labor  Board,  366  U.S.  677)  that  it  was  Uw- 
ful  for  striking  employees  of  a  manufactur- 
ing concern  to  picket  the  gates  used  exclu- 
slvely  by  employees  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors If  the  work  tasks  performed  by 
the  Independent  legal  entitles  "aid  the  em- 
ployer's everyday  operations"  and  are  not 
"unrelated  to  the  normal  operations  of  the 
employer". 

Like  the  work  of  many  contractors  em- 
ployed for  special  tasks  by  manufacturing 
industries,  the  work  of  the  subcontractors 
employed  In  construction  Is  also  "related"  to 
the  "normal  operations"  of  the  contractor 
who  employs  him.  Rather  than  giving  "spe- 
cial favors."  H.R.  5900  simply  puts  the  co^- 
structlon  worker  on  par  with  the  worker  In 
the  apparel  Industry  and  In  manufacturing. 

5.  PICKETING  TO  PROTEST  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
MINORITY     WORKERS 

Q.  Does  H.R.  5900  authorize  a  union  to 
picket  when  an  object  Is  to  force  a  subcon- 
tractor off  the  Job  site  because  he  employs 
blacks,  women,  or  other  minority  workers? 

A.  No.  H.R.  5900  expressly  provides  that  It 
Is  not  lawful  for  a  union  to  picket  any  Job 
where  an  object  thereof  Is  the  removal  or 
exclusion  from  the  site  of  any  employee  on 
the  ground  of  sex.  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tlonal  origin". 

6.  PICKETING  TO  PROTEST  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
EMPLOYEES  WHO  ARE  RELIGIOUSLY  OPPOSED 
TO  UNION  MEMBERSHIP 

Q.  Suppose  a  contractor  or  a  subcontractor 
hires  employees  who  are  members  of  a  re- 
ligious body  which  historically  has  held  con- 
scientious objection  to  Joining  or  financially 
supporting  labor  organizations.  Would  HB. 
5900  permit  a  union  to  picket  when  an  ob- 
ject is  to  force  these  employees  from  the  Job 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  re- 
sulting refusal  to  Join  a  union? 

A.  No.  H.R.  5900  expressly  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful to  picket  m  order  to  remove  an  em- 
ployee from  the  employment  site  because  of 
his    creed". 

7.  PICKETING  TO  PROTEST  ON-srTE  EMPLOYMENT 
OF   MEMBERS  OF  INDEPENDENT  GRAFT  UNIONS 

Q.  Suppose  a  subcontractor  has  a  contract 
with  an  Independent  union.  Would  H  R  5900 
permit  the  APL-CIO  buUdlng  trades  unions 
to  strike  or  picket  when  an  object  Is  to  force 
the  subcontractor  off  the  Job  for  this  reason? 

A.  No.  H.R.  5900  expressly  provides  that 
nothing  therein  shall  "be  construed  to  per- 
mit any  attempt  by  a  labor  organization  to 
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require  an  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain 
with  any  labor  organization  if  another  labor 
organization  Is  lawfully  recognized  as  the 
representative  of  his  employees". 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  "area  stand- 
ards" picketing  would  not  be  changed  one 
way  or  the  other  by  enactment  of  HJl.  5900. 

8.  PICKETING  TO  PROTEST  THE  USE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
WOTUtERS  TO  INSTALL  MANUFACTURED  EQUIP- 
MENT   ON    THE    CONSTRUCTION    SITE 

Q.  Suppose  Westlnghouse,  General  Electric 
or  some  other  employer  Is  engaged  by  the 
contractor  to  Install  some  specialized  equip- 
ment as  part  of  the  construction  project,  and 
the  company  utUlzes  Its  regular  employees 
for  this  installation.  Would  H.R.  5900  permit 
the  building  trades  unions  to  picket  If  an 
object  Is  to  secure  this  work  for  themselves? 

A.  No.  HJl.  5900  expressly  provides  that 
the  picketing  by  the  trades  unions  U  not  law- 
ful if  "the  Issues  in  the  dispute"  Involve  a 
labor  organization  (such  as  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists)  which  Is  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  an  employer  at  the 
site  (such  as  Westlnghouse)  "who  Is  not 
engaged  primarily  In  the  construction  indus- 
try". 

9.  PICKETING  TO  PROTEST  THE  USE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS  FOR  PLANT  EXPANSION  OR  SIMILAE 
WORK 

Q.  Suppose  the  Ford  Motor  Company  decides 
to  expand  Its  plant  faculties  and  utUizes  its 
own  regular  employees  (members  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers)  for  these  purposes. 
Would  H.R.  5900  permit  the  building  trades 
unions  to  picket  this  work? 

A.  No.  Again,  we  have  the  situation  similar 
to  that  wherein  Westlnghouse  Installs  Its 
own  products  with  Its  own  regular  employees. 
H.R.  5900  does  not  permit  picketing  when 
the  Issues  In  the  dispute  Involve  a  labor 
organization  which  represents  employees  of 
an  employer  who  Is  not  engaged  primarily  In 
the  construction  Industry.  As  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  "not  engaged  primarily  In  the 
construction  Industry",  and  as  the  employees 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  are  represented 
by  the  United  Auto  Workers,  H.R.  5900  would 
not  apply. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany retains  a  general  contractor  "primarily 
In  the  construction  Industry"  and  a  labor 
dispute  arises  out  of  issues  at  the  construc- 
tion site  Involving  that  contractor.  H.R.  5900 
would  permit  the  building  trades  unions  to 
picket  at  the  site  of  the  construction. 

10.    PICKETING    AT    SITE    "b"    WHEN    THE    LABOR 
DISPUTE    INVOLVES    CONDITIONS    AT    SHE    "a" 

Q.  Many  contractors  are  engaged  simul- 
taneously In  several  construction  projects. 
If  the  building  trades  unions  have  a  dispute 
with  Contractor  X  at  construction  site  "A", 
would  H.R.  5900  permit  the  unions  to  picket 
the  same  Contractor  X  at  construction  site 

A.  No.  H.R.  5900  permits  strikes  or  picketing 
"at  the  site  of  construction"  against  any  of 
several  employers  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try who  are  Jointly  engaged  In  such  con- 
struction, but  only  when  there  Is  a  lawful 
labor  dispute  "relating  to  the  wages,  hours, 
or  other  working  conditions  of  employees  em- 
ployed at  such  site",  (emphasis  supplied). 

11.  PICKETING  WHEN  SEVERAL  GENERAL  CON- 
TRACTORS ARE  EMPLOYED  IN  CLOSE  PROXIMITY 
IN    THE    SAME    GENERAL    AREA 

Q.  What  Is  meant  by  the  phrase  "at  the  site 
Of  construction"?  Suppose  several  different 
prime  contractors  are  employed  In  a  large 
general  area  (such  as  Cape  Kennedy)  or  In  a 
smaller  general  area  (such  as  a  projected 
shopping  center)  with  Contractor  "A"  build- 
ing a  gas  station  at  one  end.  and  Contractor 
"B"  a  retail  food  store  at  the  other.  Would 
H.R.  5900  permit  general  picketing  of  the 
entire  area  if  there  was  a  labor  dispute 
against  only  one  of  these  contractors? 

A.  No.  H.R.  5900  only  applies  when  several 
employers  In  the  construction  Industry  are 


"Jointly  engaged"  at  the  "site  of  construc- 
tion, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  of  a  build- 
ing structure,  or  other  work".  In  addition.  It 
provides  that  "In  determining"  whether  or 
not  several  employers  are  In  fact  "Jointly  en- 
gaged" at  any  site,  "ownership  or  control  of 
such  site  by  a  single  person  shall  not  be 
controlling".  These  employers  would  not  be 
"Jointly  engaged",  nor  would  they  be  at  the 
same  "site". 

12.   PICKETING   AGAINST   ONE   OF   SEVERAL    PRIME 
CONTRACTORS    REQUIRED    UNDER   STATE    LAW 

Q.  Ten  states  have  laws  requiring  that  the 
political  subdivisions  put  out  four  separate 
bids  on  public  construction  Jobs:  (1)  for 
general  construction.  (2)  for  heating,  ven- 
tUating  and  air  conditioning.  (3)  for  plumb- 
ing work,  and  (4)  for  electrical  work.  Each 
of  these  contracts  must  be  let  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  In  each  category.  Would 
H.R.  5900  permit  a  union  In  dispute  with  one 
of  these  contractors  to  picket  the  other  con- 
tractors? 

A.  No.  H.R.  5900  only  applies  when  the 
employers  are  "Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  ven- 
turers or  m  the  relationship  of  contractors 
and  subcontractors".  When  state  law  requires 
separate  bids  and  separate  contracts,  the  var- 
ious contractors  would  not  be  "Jointly  en- 
gaged" within  the  meaning  of  H.R.  5900. 

13.    PICKETING    FOR    THE    PURPOSE 
RECOGNITION 

Q.  In  1959  Congress  added  Section  8(b)  (7) 
to  the  law  regulating  organizational  and  rec- 
ognition picketing.  Will  HJl.  5900  permit 
buUding  and  construction  unions  to  engage 
in  conduct  which  would  violate  Section  8 
(b)(7)? 

A.  No.  Such  picketing  would  be  "other- 
wise unlawful  under  the  Act",  and  therefore 
would  not  be  permitted  by  HJl.  5900. 

14.  PICKETING   TO  ENFORCE  A  PRODUCT  BOYCOTT 

Q.  WoiUd  HJl.  5900  vaUdate  boycotts 
against  "pre-cut  doors"  or  similar  products? 

A.  No.  HJl.  5900  does  not  permit  picketing 
unless  there  is  a  labor  dispute  "not  unlawful 
under  this  Act".  To  the  extent  that  such 
boycotts  are  now  forbidden  by  law.  they  con- 
tinue to  be  so  under  H.R.  5900. 

15.  PICKETING  TO  CLOSE  DOWN  THE  ALASKA  PIPE- 

LINE  IN    BREACH    OF   CONTRACT 

Q.  Opponents  of  H.R.  5900  suggest  that  its 
enactment  would  result  In  strikes  at  the 
Alaska  Pipeline  (or  even  Disney  world).  Is 
there   any   truth   to   these   allegations? 

A.  No.  It  Is  unlawful  under  HJl.  5900  to 
strike  "In  violation  of  an  existing  collective- 
bargaining  contract".  The  unions  working  on 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  have  a  firm  "no  strike" 
clause  In  their  contracts,  and  require  24- 
hour  arbitration  of  all  disputes.  The  unions 
have  bound  themselves  against  any  strikes 
arising  out  of  their  own  disputes;  they  have 
bound  themselves  against  any  sympathy 
strikes  on  behalf  of  other  unions. 

16.      PICKETING      TO      OBTAIN      AN  AGREEMENT 

UNDER     SEC.      8(E)      THAT     THE  CONTRACTOR 

WILL     SUBCONTRACT     ONLY     TO  UNION     EM- 
PLOYEES 

Q.  Section  8(e)  of  the  Act  authorizes  la- 
bor organizations  and  employers  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  to  enter  Into  contracts 
whereby  the  employer  agrees  to  subcontract 
only  to  subcontractors  who  hire  union  em- 
ployees. The  Courts  and  the  Xjabor  Board 
have  held  that  It  Is  lawful  for  a  union  to 
picket  to  obtain  such  agreements.  Will 
H.R.  5900  change  this  law? 

A.  No.  H.R.  5900  Is  not  to  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  act  which  Is  not  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  existing  law. 

17.   PICKETING  TO  PROTEST  THE   LOWERINO 
OF     "AREA     STANDARDS" 

Q.  The  law  now  permits  a  union  to  picket 
a  construction  site  to  protest  the  employ- 
ment of  employees  at  wage  scales  and  work- 
ing conditions  below  the  "area  standards". 
Will  H.R.  5900  change  this  law  In  any  way? 

A.  No.  HJl.  5900  Is  not  to  be  construed  to 


prohibit  any  act  which  Is  not  an  unfair  labor 
practice  imder  existing  law. 

18.  PICKETING  AT  "RESXBVED  GATES" 

Q.  Under  Jfoore  Drydock.  Markwell  <fr  Hartz 
and  related  cases,  the  law  now  permits  a 
union  to  picket  a  construction  site  to  publi- 
cize Its  grievances  with  an  employer  engaged 
at  that  site,  but  only  at  gates  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  uae  of  employees  employed  by 
the  employer  who  Is  the  target  of  the  dis- 
pute. WUl  H.R.  5900  change  this  law  In  any 
way? 

A.  Yes.  The  premise  of  Moore  Drydock  la 
similar  to  the  premise  of  the  Denver  case, 
I.e.,  that  the  contractor  and  subcontractors 
on  a  construction  site  are  not  related  allies. 
HJl.  5900  holds  then  when  several  employees 
in  the  construction  Industry  are  "Jointly 
engaged"  as  Joint  venturers  or  "In  the  re- 
lationship of  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors", the  "ally"  doctrine  applies  and  the 
unions  consequently  are  free  to  picket  any 
gate  used  by  any  of  the  employees  of  the 
related  employers. 

19.    THE    NEED   FOR    H.R.    5900 

Q.  Is  H.K.  5900  really  necessary?  Are  not 
the  building  trades  unions  sufficiently  strong 
and  well  organized  to  hold  their  own  without 
legislative  help? 

A.  The  testimony  received  at  the  hearings 
on  H.R.  5900 — from  both  management  and 
labor — Indicates  that  since  the  Denrer  deci- 
sion and  those  which  followed  it,  the  number 
of  so-called  "open  shops"  and  "merit  shops" 
"have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds"  over  the 
past  years  while  the  number  of  "union 
shops"  have  decreased  proportionately. 
Denver  and  related  decisions  have  encour- 
aged contractors  to  employ  non-union  sub- 
contractors whose  wages  and  conditions  are 
substantially  below  those  applicable  to  the 
general  contractors  employees.  Without  the 
right  to  peacefully  picket,  the  building 
trades  unions  are  deneld  any  effective  means 
of  protest. 

20.    NATIONAL    POLICY 

Q.  Is  H.R.  5900  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  encourage  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  collective  bargaining? 

A.  Yes.  Forty  years  ago  In  the  Wagner  Act 
Congress  declared  It  to  be  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  "the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  of  collective  bargaining"; 
and  thereby  to  encourage  "the  friendly  ad- 
justment of  Industrial  disputes  arising  out 
of  differences  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other 
working  conditions."  Recognizing  the  in- 
equality of  the  bargaining  power  when 
unions  lack  the  power  to  picket  or  strike, 
Congress  then  guaranteed  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  engage  In  "concerted  activities" 
including  the  right  to  strike.  H.R.  5300, 
thus.  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  of  our  long 
time  national  commitment  to  collective 
bargaining. 

OUR    WELFARE    PROGRAM— AN 
EVER-INCREASING  DISGRACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  F^qua)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  year  after 
year  the  welfare  program  of  these  United 
States  has  become  an  ever  increasing 
disgrace. 

The  lofty  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended  have  not  been  met.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  red  tape,  confusing  regula- 
tions, bureaucracy  and  sheer  volume 
have  turned  this  into  one  of  the  most 
inhumane  programs  of  all. 

Those  who  are  in  desperate  need  of 
assistance  find  themselves  stifled  when 
they  seek  assistance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  welfare  chiseler  has  become  a  fixture 
in  our  society. 
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For  some  years,  I  have  been  speaking 
to  this  problem  with  the  firm  belief  that 
the  only  solutions  are  going  to  be  found 
if  we  have  a  complete  and  total  review  of 
our  existing  welfare  program  and  over- 
haul it  from  top  to  bottom. 

We  need  a  system  that  is  far  less  com- 
plex and  with  real  teeth  to  get  to  the 
chiseler  who  is  taking  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  children,  the  aged,  the  weak 
and  the  sick.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  the 
vermin  who  infest  this  program,  present 
funding  would  be  more  than  adequate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ordinary  routes  seemed  to 
have  failed  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  House,  or  joint 
committee  of  the  Congress,  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  begin  to  make  progress.  I  think 
that  such  a  committee  would  bring  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
American  people  to  focus  on  a  national 
problem  which  is  going  to  become  even 
more  serious  unless  drastic  steps  are  tak- 
en to  revise  our  welfare  system. 

Last  evening  I  was  watching  the  pro- 
gram "60  Minutes"  on  CBS  and  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  were  also 
watching.  It  pointed  out  many  of  the 
things  to  which  I  have  been  addressing 
myself  since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 
What  we  see  in  our  welfare  program 
today  is  tragic.  Those  who  need  help  are 
denied.  The  chiseler,  if  you  want  to  give 
him  that  much  dignity,  increases  costs  to 
the  taxpayer  and  takes  money  which 
Is  intended  for  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  underprivileged. 
Nobody  wins. 
Everybody  loses. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  start  anew  and  de- 
velop a  program  that  is  simple  to  ad- 
minister, helps  get  people  ofif  welfare  and 
into  productive  jobs,  addresses  itself  to 
the  needs  of  those  from  whom  it  is  in- 
tended and  has  real  teeth  in  its  structure 
to  punish  the  thieves  who  prey  upon  this 
program  and  whose  victims  are  the  most 
needy. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congressional  Task  Force  on 
the  Automobile  Industry,  I  had  to  miss 
the  four  votes  taken  on  May  5  In  order 
to  attend  the  panel's  meeting  that  date 
in  Toledo. 

Rollcall  No.  175  was  on  the  passage  of 
H.R.  5272.  to  amend  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations, and  had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  for  Its  passage. 

Rollcall  No.  176  was  on  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1244.  to  establish  procedures  and 
regulations  for  protective  services  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  for 
its  passage. 

Rollcall  No.  177  was  on  the  passage  of 
H.R.  5158,  to  authorize  a  $3  million  ex 
gratia  payment  to  the  people  of  Bikini 
Atoll,  and,  here  again,  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill's 
passage. 

Rollcall  No.  178  was  on  the  passage  of 
S.  326,  to  authorize  $75  million  and  to 
provide   for   the   continuance   of   civil 


government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  I  would  have 
voted  for  its  passage  had  I  been  present. 
On  May  19,  I  had  the  distinction  of 
being  inducted  as  an  honorary  fellow 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
at  the  Institute's  meeting  in  Atlanta  and, 
consequently,  I  missed  five  rollcall  votes. 
The  first  three  votes  were  on  passage  of 
the  following  bills  and  had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  for  their  passage: 
H.R.   4073.  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  for 
an  additional  2  years;  H.R.  12,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  Executive  Protective  Service;  and 
H.R.  5710,  to  authorize  fiscal  year  1976 
appropriations  for  the  Marine  Protection 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  (RoUcalls 
218-220.) 

The  other  two  votes  dealt  with 
amendments  proposed  to  H.R.  6674,  the 
military  procurement  authorization  blU 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  On  roUcaU  No.  221 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  $260.3  million  for  pro- 
curement of  AWACS— airborne  warning 
and  control  system— command  and 
control  aircraft.  On  rollcall  No.  222  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  $46  million  for  the  con- 
version of  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet 

On  May  22,  I  attended  the  Congres- 
sional Conference  on  Economic  Plan- 
ning in  a  Free  Society  and  therefore, 
was  not  present  for  rollcall  No.  245  on 
the  passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 42,  to  provide  for  a  conditional 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  from  May 
22  to  Jime  2.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  measure's  pas- 
sage. 

On  June  10,  I  missed  rollcall  No.  276 
on  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 492,  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  summer  youth  employment 
and  recreation  for  fiscal  year  1975.  be- 
cause I  had  to  take  my  youngest  son  to 
the  doctor.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  legislation's  passage. 

For  the  same  reason,  on  June  12  I 
missed  rollcall  No.  288  on  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6860— the  proposed  Energy 
Conservation  and  Conversion  Act  of 
1975 — to  impose  a  per-car  excise  tax  be- 
ginning in  model  year  1977  on  fuel  Inef- 
ficient autos.  Had  I  made  the  vote,  I 
would  have  opposed  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  favor  the  approach  of  imposing 
civil  penalties  if  a  manufacturer  makes 
too  many  cars  with  a  too  high  mile-per- 
gallon  rating. 

Later  that  same  day,  because  of  an 
appointment  with  constituents,  I  missed 
rollcall  Nos.  292  and  293  on  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6860  to  phase  out  the  re- 
peal of  the  excise  tax  on  radial  tires  over 
a  5-year  period,  and  to  delete  the  tax 
credit  for  home  insulation,  respectively. 
I  would  have  voted  against  both  amend- 
ments. 

On  June  13,  the  House  continued  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6860  and  I  was  not 
present  for  rollcall  No  295  on  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  individual  tax  credit 
for  installation  of  residential  solar  heat- 
ing equipment  to  25  percent  of  the  first 
$8,000  of  cost  In  Ueu  of  a  40-percent 
credit  for  the  first  $1,000  and  20  percent 
of  the  next  $1,000. 1  missed  the  vote  be- 


cause of  an  Interview  with  a  national 
magazine;  otherwise,  I  would  have 
joined  with  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  voting  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

On  Jime  20, 1  was  on  my  way  back  to 
my  congressional  district  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, missed  rollcall  Nos.  327  to  329  all 
of  which  dealt  with  H.R.  7001,  a  bill 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Rgulatory  Commission.  No.  327 
was  on  an  amendment  to  prevent  the 
export  of  nuclear  fuel  and  technology  to 
countries  that  are  not  members  of  the 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  and  I 
would  have  voted  for  it.  No.  328  was  on 
an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  air  trans- 
port  of  Plutonium  fuel  until  the  Commis- 
sion certifies  to  the  Congress  that  a  safe 
container,  which  will  not  rupture  under 
crash,  has  been  developed,  and  I  would 
have  voted  for  it  also.  The  other  vote 
I  missed  was  on  passage  of  H.R.  7001, 
and  it  would  have  had  my  support. 

Because  of  a  bad  case  of  the  fiu,  I 
arrived  late  at  my  office  on  June  23  and 
left  early,  and  consequently  missed  roll- 
call Nos.  331  and  338.  On  the  former, 
which  was  on  the  passage  of  H.R.  6709  to 
amend  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  Act,  I  would  have  voted  for  its 
passage.  The  latter  was  on  the  passage 
of  H.R.  6334  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  this  bill,  too,  would  have  had 
my  support. 

On  July  11,  I  was  involved  in  moving 
my  household  from  an  apartment  to  a 
house  and  missed  rollcall  No.  377,  on 
agreement  to  the  rule  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  5546.  the  proposed  Health  Man- 
power Act.  The  rule  would  have  had  my 
support. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TREASURY 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednesday, 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Treasury  Appropriations  bill  designed  to 
prevent  the  development  of  political  sur- 
veillance files  within  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  considers  the  general 
tax  reform  bill  later  this  year,  it  will 
include  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
collection  of  unnecessary  political  data 
by  the  IRS.  In  the  meantime,  I  believe 
we  should  add  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriations  bill  to  prohibit  the  de- 
velopment of  such  files  during  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Now  the  ms  has  a  duty  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  be  aware  of  some  political  activi- 
ties by  organizations  and  Individuals. 
There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in  the 
tax  code,  particularly  section  501(c), 
which  lost  prohibited  political  activi- 
ties— such  as  lobbying— by  tax  exempt 
organizations.  Obviously,  it  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  IRS 
to  study  the  political  activities  of  such 
groups.  My  amendment  does  not  impair 
the  ability  of  the  IRS  to  operate  in  these 
areas. 

Instead,  the  amendment  is  designed  to 
prohibit  the  type  of  abuse  which  oc- 
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curred  in  the  establishment  of  the  IRS 
Special  Service  Staff  Office  in  1969.  This 
office,  which  was  terminated  by  Com- 
missioner Alexander  in  August  1973,  de- 
veloped some  11,000  files  on  generally 
left-wing  individuals  and  organizations. 
Most  of  this  information — one  would 
guess  90  percent — had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  legitimate  IRS  tax  collection 
needs. 

There  is  some  recent  evidence  that  the 
type  of  data  collected  by  the  SSS  staff 
may  be  finding  its  way  into  a  new  com- 
puterized filing  system  called  IGRS — the 
Intelligence  Gathering  and  Retrieval 
System.  There  seems  to  be  some  danger 
that  prominent  citizens — as  well  as  av- 
erage taxpayers — who  say  something 
controversial  or  something  against  the 
IRS  may  be  entered  into  the  IGRS  com- 
puterized files. 

The  IRS  Is  an  agency  of  incredible 
economic  power  over  the  lives  of  every 
citizen.  We  must  never  permit  the  IRS 
to  collect  needlessly  data  on  citizens' 
political  beliefs  and  expressions. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Treasury  Appropriations 
bUl.  

BACK  TO  THE  SOIL:  PART  FIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
Ls  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  urban  farming  is  "in"  this  year, 
particularly  among  apartment  dwellers. 
Balconies  are  blooming,  as  never  before, 
under  the  careful  hand  and  watchful  eye 
of  a  new  generation  of  city  farmers. 
Bushel  baskets  bring  forth  ripe,  juicy  to- 
matoes as  a  garnish  for  summer  salads. 
Herbs  and  spices  grow  easily — a  tantaliz- 
ing undertaking  for  the  gourmet  palate. 
Experienced  balcony  gardeners  have  told 
me  that  pole  beans  and  lettuce  are  among 
the  vegetables  they  harvest. 

Balcony  gardeners  are  a  breed  unto 
themselves  and  will  readily  give  you  a 
tour  of  their  minigardens  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  usually  reserved  for  a  tour 
of  the  gardens  at  Versaille.  As  part  of 
this  new  breed,  I  have  watched  my  own 
patio  tomatoes  grow  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  enjoyment  and  delicious  anticipa- 
tion. 

The  following  articles  contain  some 
helpful  hints  for  balcony  gardeners: 
Minigardens  and  Growing  Vegetables  in  the 
Home  Garden 

If  you  think  Just  because  you  live  In  an 
apartment  you  can't  have  a  vegetable  gar- 
den, cheer  up;  there  is  a  way.  As  long  as 
you  have  a  wlndowslU,  a  balcony,  or  a  door- 
step, you  have  enough  space  for  a  mlnlgar- 
den — and  a  chance  to  grow  a  small  crop  of 
vegetables  for  your  summer  meals.  You  might 
want  some  advice  though,  on  what  grows 
best.  In  fact,  even  If  you're  a  home  gardener 
with  a  backyard  big  enough  to  give  you  sum- 
mer vegetables  and  enough  to  can  for  the 
winter,  you  might  need  some  planting  tips. 

Depending  on  the  kind  of  gardening  you 
want  to  do,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  two  publications  to  help.  Minigar- 
dens for  Vegetables  is  30  cents  and  Growing 
Vegetables  in  the  Home  Garden  is  80  cents. 
Both  are  available  from  Consumer  Informa- 
tion, Dept.  6,  Pueblo,  Colorado  81009. 

The  publications  include  the  following 
tips: 


For  starting  your  mlnlgarden  you'll  need 
some  containers,  synthetic  soil  and  seeds. 
Be  sure  the  container  Is  large  enough  to  hold 
the  plant  when  it's  fully  grown.  You  can  use 
plastic  or  clay  pots,  old  pails,  plastic  buckets, 
bushel  baskets,  wire  baskets,  or  even  wooden 
boxes.  Almost  any  container  will  work — 
from  tiny  pots  for  your  kitchen  windows 
to  large  wooden  boxes  for  your  patio.  Vege- 
tables that  grow  well  In  minigardens  include 
beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  chives,  cucumbers, 
eggplant,  kale,  leeks,  and  leaf  lettuce. 

Be  sure  the  seed  you  plant  Isn't  old.  Vege- 
table seed  envelopes  are  stamped  with  the 
year  In  which  they  should  be  planted. 

If  yours  win  be  a  backyard  garden,  con- 
sider what  and  how  much  you  will  plant. 
If  you  want  enough  to  eat  In  the  summer 
and  to  can  for  the  winter,  be  sure  you  plant 
enough,  but  no  more  than  you  will  have 
time  to  maintain  well. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  25.  1975] 

Gardening   on   Balcont — Boxes,   Pots, 

Baskets,  and  Some  Planning 

(By  MUllcent  Taylor) 

If  you  live  In  an  apartment  or  condomin- 
ium with  a  balcony,  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  have  a  balcony  garden.  You  can  have  one 
that  Is  beautiful  and  satisfying. 

Your  design  will  be  a  garden  in  miniature, 
made  up  of  plants  In  pots,  tubs,  boxes,  and 
also  hanging  baskets  fastened  to  wall  and 
railing.  And  you  will  plan  It  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  winds  and  perhaps  from  hours 
of  hot  summer  sun.  Or  If  you  don't  get  sun 
but  only  reflected  light,  by  choosing  plants 
for  such  a  location  you  can  still  have  a 
balcony  garden. 

Floor  space  Is  at  a  premium.  So  design 
your  garden  so  the  center  of  your  balcony 
Is  open.  You  can  then  step  out  on  it  to  take 
care  of  things  and  perhaps  sit  out  toward 
evening.  At  each  end,  then,  you  can  have 
higher  things — standard  roses,  small  trees 
and  shrubs,  or  a  trellis  with  vines.  This  will 
also  help  break  the  wind  and  will  give  pri- 
vacy. 

Along  the  front  you  wlU  have  low  plants 
in  porch  boxes  or  In  grouped  pots.  On  the 
front  railing  and  perhaps  on  the  building 
wall  on  either  side  of  the  exit  door  hanging 
pots  or  pots  fastened  to  a  trellis,  making 
height.  These  are  filled  with  flowering  plants 
and  trailing  vines. 

(If  there  seems  too  much  wind,  still,  pro- 
tect your  plant  boxes  with  low  fencing  that 
lets  In  air  and  light  but  breaks  the  wind.) 

It  Is  fun  to  shop  around  for  planting  boxes. 
There  are  wooden  ones  In  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  ceramic  and  clay  pots,  so-called  self- 
watering  window  boxes  for  along  the  front, 
and  tubs  and  strawberry  Jars.  Weight  Is  a 
problem  to  consider. 

There  are  lightweight  fiberglass  planters 
but  these  tend  to  heat  up  in  hot  sun  so 
should  be  used  only  in  protected  spots.  All 
planters  need  to  be  supported  off  the 
balcony  floor  to  allow  for  good  drainage. 
This  can  be  achieved  and  excessive  weight 
bo  distributed  by  providing  open  plank  plat- 
forms. 

Another  way  to  lessen  weight  Is  to  cut 
down  where  possible  on  the  amount  of  soil 
in  pots  and  planters,  using  more  vermlcullte 
and  supplementing  with  liquid  plant  food. 

Good  soil,  however,  Is  essential.  This  gar- 
den is  dependent  on  what  is  In  Its  pots  and 
boxes  and  cannot  reach  out  for  more.  In 
general  one-third  of  each  rich  soil,  peat 
moss,  and  drainage  material  like  sand,  per- 
llte,  or  vermlcullte,  with  a  little  dry  manure, 
is  a  good  mixture. 

I  prefer  vermlcuUte  for  drainage,  because 
it  Is  lighter  than  sand  or  perllte.  Regular 
watering,  feeding,  and  removing  dead  blooms 
are  the  upkeep  tasks.  Spray  the  leaves,  too, 
with    tepid   water,    topside    and   underside. 


Even   a  balcony  garden  catches  dust  and 
pollution. 

Buy  flowering  plants  and  small  tubbed 
trees  or  shrubs,  and  some  flats  of  petunias, 
impatlens,  and  other  annuals  to  transplant 
Into  your  planters  and  pots.  Depending  on 
the  size  of  your  balcony,  your  tall  plants  for 
each  end  can  be  small  clump  birch,  flower- 
ing crab  or  cherry,  tree  hydrangea,  standard 
roses,  privet,  small  yew,  arborvitae,  barberry, 
or  some  other  small  shrub. 

Hybrid  tea  or  floribunda  rose  bushes  in 
planters  make  attractive  end-accents,  too. 

For  low  things  geraniums  are  always  favor- 
ites. Pots  of  them  can  be  grouped,  or  set  In 
tiers  on  a  section  of  low  steps.  Impatiens 
will  bloom  for  you  all  summer  In  planters 
and  porch  boxes.  There  are  three  heights. 
Coleus  and  caladlums  will  give  color  with 
their  attractively  marked  leaves. 

Potted  plants  of  fibrous  begonias  and 
other  favorites,  set  Into  a  porch  box  and 
surrounded  with  damp  sphagnum  moss 
makes  a  lovely  flower  "border." 

You  can  raise  herbs,  too,  and  a  few  vege- 
tables. Why  not  a  patio  tomato  in  a  good 
looking  tub?  Pole  beans  are  possible,  under- 
plantings  of  parsley  and  lettuce,  and  pots 
of  chives  In  among  your  annuals.  A  hand- 
some strawberry  Jar  can  even  yield  juicy 
snacks  or  be  a  decorative  accent  with  flower- 
ing plants. 

Balcony  garden  possibilities  are  abundant. 
Furthermore,  by  changing  plants  their 
beauty  and  interest  can  be  with  you  through 
the  year.  Flowering  bulbs  In  early  spring 
can  be  followed  by  roses,  j>ansles,  and  an- 
nuals in  summer,  then  pots  of  gay  chrys- 
anthemums toward  fall,  and  evergreens  In 
winter. 

So  have  fun! 


DISAPPROVING  HAWKS  FOR 
JORDAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
10,  1975,  the  administration  notified  the 
Congress  that  it  proposed  to  sell  a  com- 
plete antiaircraft  weapons  system — 
Hawk  and  Redeye  surface-to-air  missiles 
and  Vulcan  cannon — to  Jordan.  Today.  I 
am  joining  with  10  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee  in  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution  to 
block  this  proposed  Hawk-Vulcan  sale. 

We  have  not  in  the  past,  and  would 
not  now,  object  to  military  assistance 
and/or  sales  to  Jordan  In  reasonable 
amounts.  The  presently  proposed  sales 
package  is,  however,  so  large  as  to  sub- 
stantially affect  the  strategic  balance 
between  Israel  and  Jordan. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  not  contradicted  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  sale  of  14  Hawk  batteries 
amounts  to  about  $260  miUion  and  the 
Vulcan  sale  to  $90  million.  This  total  of 
$350  million  comes  to  $87  million  more 
than  the  total  U.S.  military  assistance 
and  credit  sales  to  Jordan  for  the  period 
1962  through  1974.  For  that  period  U.S. 
military  grants  to  Jordan  totalled  $193.7 
million.  FMS  credit  sales  totaled  $69  mil- 
lion, for  a  grand  total  of  $262.7  million. 

Even  If  delivery  of  these  weapons  were 
to  be  spread  over  several  years,  with 
delivery  of  only  a  few  batteries  of  Hawk 
missiles  and  Vulcan  cannon  at  a  time, 
future  deliveries  should  be  contingent 
upon  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East. 
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By  tacitly  approving  the  proposed  14 
batteries  and  100  Vulcans  now,  however, 
the  Congress  would  have  no  opportunity 
for  such  periodic  reappraisal- 

Since  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
does  not  allow  for  changes  by  Congress 
in  the  proposed  sale,  periodic  review  of 
deliveries  can  only  be  achieved  through 
a  resolution  disapproving  the  total  pro- 
posed sale.  Such  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval would  not  prohibit  the  Defense 
Department  from  proposing  smaller  sales 
of  these  weapons  to  Jordan,  each  of 
which  the  Congress  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  assess  on  the  basis  of  then 
current  Middle  East  developments.  This 
seems  a  far  more  prudent  course  for  the 
Congress  than  to  allow  the  negotiation  of 
a  long-term  contract  to  provide  a  volume 
of  weapons  that  could  tilt  the  strategic 
balance  in  the  Middle  East  without  any 
future  opportunity  for  reassessment. 

This  fantastic  proposed  increase  in  the 
flow  of  U.S.  arms  to  Jordan  comes  at  a 
time  when  Jordan  has  been  obviously 
moving  closer  to  the  other  Arab  states 
and  has  established  a  joint  military  com- 
mand with  Syria. 

King  Hussein  stayed  out  of  the  1973 
war — except  for  sending  some  forces  to 
the  Syrian  front — on  the  groimds  that 
Jordan  had  no  effective  defense  against 
Israeh  air  attacks.  With  the  combination 
of  Hawk  missiles  and  Vulcan  antiaircraft 
cannon — plus  the  hand-held  Redeye  mis- 
sile which  is  also  to  be  sold  to  Jordan 
under  a  separate  contract — Hussein 
could  no  longer  use  this  rationale.  Jordan 
would  then  possess  the  most  advanced 
version  of  a  sophisticated  weapon  which 
is  the  basic  tactical  air  defense  missile 
system  used  by  the  United  States  and 
NATO. 

As  the  events  of  1967  and  1973  have 
shown,  Jordan  is  in  no  danger  from  Is- 
rael as  long  as  Jordan  does  not  attack. 
Thus,  Jordan  Is  in  no  need  of  antiair- 
craft weapons  except  in  the  event  that 
Jordan  joins  other  Arab  States  in  war 
against  Israel.  Surely,  U.S.  policy  ought 
to  be  to  discourage  Jordan  from  joining 
in  such  a  war,  not  to  make  it  difficult  for 
Jordan  to  stay  out. 

We  cannot  know  the  motivation  for 
Jordan's  request  for  this  huge  supply  of 
antiaircraft  weapons.  However,  we  do 
know  that  a  Jordanian  was  to  obtain  a 
multimillion  dollar  commission  for  the 
deal;  he  may  well  have  had  an  interest 
in  maximizing  the  sale.  We  can  also  sur- 
mise that  Hussein  may  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  request  enough  for  a  total  anti- 
aircraft defense  because  of  his  current 
campaign  to  win  favor  with  the  other 
Arab  States.  Thus,  Hussein's  reasons  for 
making  the  request  may  well  have  been 
political  rather  than  military.  The  Arab 
League's  Rabat  decision  to  recognize  the 
PLO  as  the  representative  of  the  Pales- 
tinians put  Hussein  in  a  comer.  In  order 
to  recover  the  lost  ground,  he  has  had 
to  appear  to  be  more  militant  than 
before. 

Jordan  is  most  unlikely  to  gain  any- 
thing from   another   war   with   Israel. 
Hence,  it  is  not  in  Jordan's   military 
Interest  to  be  drawn  into  such  a  war. 
Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind. 
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it  may  well  be  that  many  moderates  In 
Jordan  and  many  military  realists — and 
probably  even  King  Hussein  himself— 
quietly  rejoice  if  the  Hawk-Vulcan  sale 
did  not  go  through,  or  were  drastically 
reduced. 

It  may  be  that  Hussein  is  sincere  in  his 
new  protestations  of  a  more  militant  pol- 
icy, and  really  intends  to  fight  hard  in  a 
new  Arab-Israeli  war,  creating  a  third 
front  for  Israel  to  cope  with.  In  this  case 
the  proposed  Hawk-Vulcan  sale  amount- 
ing to  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  seems 
even  more  inappropriate.  In  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article  referring  to  an 
interview  with  Hussein  in  a  widely  circu- 
lated Arab  weekly,  Hussein  is  described 
as  "a  supporter  of  Palestinian  aspirations 
to  recover  their  homeland."  The  Times 
correspondent,  whose  article  is  included 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  quotes  Hussein 
as  saying  that  he  was  "buying  sophisti- 
cated American  weapons  for  his  armed 
forces  to  defend  Syria  against  any  flank- 
ing attack  by  Israel  through  Jordanian 
territory." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
makes  sense  for  the  United  States  to 
supply  Jordan  with  a  fleet  of  U.S.  mis- 
siles to  attack  U.S.  aircraft  supplied  to 
Israel.  I  hope  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  reject  this  proposed  sale  be- 
fore the  July  30  deadline  for  Congres- 
sional disapproval. 

The  text  and  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  and  articles  follow : 
Sponsors 
Mr.  Bingham  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  OUman,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rlegle,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 


H.  Con.  Res.  337 
A   concurrent    resolution   disapproving    the 
proposed  sales  to  Jordan  of  the  Hawk  mis- 
sile and  Vulcan  antiaircraft  systems 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress objects  to  the  proposed  sale  to  Jordan  of 
the  Hawk  missile  system,  such  proposed  sale 
being  described  In  the  statement  submitted 
by  the  President,  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military   Sales  Act,   to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  on  July  10,  1975 
(transmittal  number  75-40). 

(b)  The  Congress  objects  to  the  proposed 
sale  to  Jordan  of  the  Vulcan  anti-aircraft 
system,  such  proposed  sale  being  described 
In  the  statement  submitted  by  the  President, 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  July  10.  1975  (transmittal  number 
75-35). 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  12,  1976] 
U^rrro  States  Plans  To  Sell  Jordan  $350 
Mn.LiON  IN  Weapons 
(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Washincton,  July  11.— The  Ford  Admin- 
istration Informed  key  members  of  Congress 
today  that  It  would  sell  Jordan  a  modern  air- 
defense  system  costing  about  $350-mlUlon, 
more  than  three  times  what  had  inltlaUy 
been  disclosed. 

A  letter  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
revealed  plans  to  sell  14  batteries  of  Hawk 
ground-to-air  missiles,  with  a  sale  price  of 


about  $260-mllUon,  and  eight  batteries  of 
Vulcan  antiaircraft  guns  costing  about  $90- 
million. 

In  addition.  It  was  learned  from  Admin- 
istration ofHclals  that  the  United  States 
would  sell  Jordan  about  300  shoulder-fired 
Redeye  antiaircraft  missiles  for  about  84- 
million. 

When  It  was  disclosed  In  May  that  the 
United  States  would  sell  Hawk  mlssUes  to 
Jordan,  Administration  officials  told  news- 
men and  Israelis  that  the  total  sales  would 
amount  to  about  $100-mmion.  There  was  no 
explanation  for  the  larger  figure. 

The  proposed  sales  resulted  in  immediate 
expressions  of  concern  on  Capitol  Hill  to- 
day. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jersey  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  hearings  on  the  sale  to  determine  whether 
it  should  be  permitted. 

Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Democrat  of  the  Bronx,  said  he  and  othev 
Congressmen  would  Introduce  a  resolution 
on  Monday  to  kill  the  sale. 

Under  a  law  adopted  last  year,  any  pro- 
posed  military  sale  of  $25-mUlion  or  more 
must  be  reported  to  Congress  which  then 
has  20  days  to  act.  If  it  takes  no  action  the 
sale  is  allowed  to  proceed.  So  far  this  year 
Congress  has  not  tried  to  block  any  military 
sale. 

Mr.  Case,  in  his  statement,  expressed  par- 
ticiUar  concern  over  the  "rather  large"  num- 
ber of  Hawk  missiles  Involved  and  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  mobile  and  not  fixed  In 
place. 

He  said  that  mobUe  Hawks,  which  are 
similar  to  the  Soviet  SAM-^.  can  be  used  In 
support  of  advancing  ground  forces.  He  also 
said  he  was  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's letter  to  Congress  did  not  in- 
clude mention  of  the  sale  of  the  highly 
portable  Redeyes  because  the  amount  was 
less  than  $25  million. 

The  Redeyes,  which  weigh  about  28 
pounds,  are  effective  against  helicopters  and 
slow-flying  planes.  Mr.  Case  said  he  was  con- 
cerned because  "the  Redeyes  might  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  terrorists  In  the  Middle  East " 

Mr.  Bingham  said  he  was  opposing  the  sale 
because  it  was  so  much  larger  than  first 
indicated  by  the  Administration  and  that 
■the  size  and  strategic  implications  are 
frightening." 

The  Israelis  have  also  complained  privately 
about  the  sale,  and  their  supporters  in  Wash- 
ington were  on  the  phone  today  to  pass  the 
word  about  the  contemplated  action. 

The  Jordanians  have  been  seeking  an  up- 
to-date  air  defense  system  for  many  years. 
King  Hussein  has  said  one  reason  for  Jor- 
dan's refusal  to  participate  directly  in  the 
Arab  war  against  Israel  in  October  1973,  was 
a  lack  of  air  defense. 

The  Administration  gave  serious  attention 
to  his  request  but  only  began  to  take  serious 
action  after  the  Arab  sunmiit  conference,  at 
Rabat  last  faU,  when  King  Hussein  lost  con- 
siderable Influence  and  had  to  give  up  the 
right  to  negotiate  for  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

In  a  memorandum  Justifying  the  sale,  the 
White  House  told  Congress  that  the  trans- 
action "would  be  in  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  strengthening  Hussein's 
Internal  position  and  reinforcing  Jordan's 
policies  of  moderation  at  a  time  when  Jor- 
dan was  under  heavy  political  pressure  from 
outside  forces  (Including  the  P.L.O.)  and 
when  the  morale  of  its  armed  forces  was 
suffering  from  the  absence  of  any  air  de- 
fense." 

The  sale,  the  memorandum  said,  "would 
not  alter  the  overwhelming  military  supe- 
riority which  Israel  enjoys  vls-&-vls  Jordan, 
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but  should  contribute  significantly  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Jordanijui  military  In  their 
ability  to  deter  attack  on  their  country 
from  any  direction,  thus  helping  to  support 
a  moderate  and  responsible  government  and 
maintain  its  close  ties  to  the  United  States." 
The  sale  will  be  in  cash,  with  Jordan  ex- 
pected to  receive  most  of  the  money  from 
Saudi  Arabia. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  11.  19751 

Hussein    Says    Jordan    Will    Protect   Stria 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Beirut,  Lebanon,  July  10. — King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  said  today  that  we  was  buying 
sophisticated  American  weapons  for  his 
armed  forces  to  defend  Syria  against  any 
flanking  attack  by  Israel  through  Jordanian 
territory. 

In  an  Interview  published  here  by  Al 
Hawadess.  the  most  widely  circulated  weekly 
magazine  In  the  Arab  world,  King  Hussein 
also  hinted  that  he  might  allow  Palestinian 
guerrillas  to  pass  through  Jordan  to  the 
Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
River  if  they  did  not  return  to  Jordan  as 
a  sanctuary. 

King  Hussein  appeared  to  be  seeking  to 
restore  his  position  In  the  Arab  world  by 
presenting  Jordan  as  a  bastion  against  Israel 
and  a  supporter  of  Palestinian  aspirations 
to  recover  their  homeland. 

reconciliation  reported 

The  interview  coincided  with  a  front-page 
article  in  a  pro-Palestinian  newspaper,  Al 
Moharrer,  reporting  that  Syrian  mediation 
had  produced  a  reconciliation  formula  be- 
tween Jordan  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

According  to  this  report,  which  was  partly 
confirmed  by  Arab  diplomatic  sources,  the 
guerrillas  would  be  aUowed  to  establish 
bases  near  Irbid,  Salt  and  che  Jordan  River 
Valley  "provided  they  do  not  carry  out  any 
activity  against  Israel." 

The  report  said  the  guerrillas  would  be 
under  the  command  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Army,  which  has  a  unit  of  about  5,000 
men  stationed  in  Jordan  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Jordanian  Army.  It  has  been 
Inactive  against  Israel. 

The  Al  Moharrer  report  Implied  that  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas  would  be  permitted  Into 
Jordan  under  tight  control  as  a  purely  de- 
fensive force,  to  act  In  coordination  with  the 
Jordanian  mUitary  against  any  Israeli  attack. 

King  Hussein  gave  a  different  Interpreta- 
tion, however,  to  what  Palestinian  guerrilla 
activity  could  be.  He  said: 

"The  point  of  difference  between  us  and 
the  PX.O.  lies  In  the  concept  of  revolutionary 
action.  We  believe  that  the  revolution  should 
be  within  occupied  territory.  But  for  them 
to  enter,  carry  out  operations  and  then  re- 
turn would  bring  dangers,  the  most  Import- 
ant of  which  Is  aUowlng  Israel  to  choose  the 
time  and  place  for  the  battle.  If,  however. 


they  want  to  enter  [occupied  areas]  and  stay, 
there  Is  something  no  one  rejects  or  wants 
to  stop. 

BUYING    MODESN    WEAPONS 

King  Hussein  said  that  his  armed  forces 
were  being  modernized,  largely  with  United 
States  equipment.  He  referred  to  a  pvurchase 
of  a  United  States  made  Hawk  missile  sys- 
tem to  provide  air  defense,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  60  F-5  jet  fighters  equipped  with 
missiles. 

King  Hussein  said  he  was  also  buying  bell- 
copter  troop  carriers  and  was  Increasing  the 
mobility  of  his  armored  forces.  A  new  Mid- 
dle East  war,  he  said,  would  not  be  one  of 
trenches  but  of  mobility. 

King  Hussein,  who  has  developed  close 
contacts  lately  with  President  Hafez  al  Assad 
of  Syria,  said  that  In  a  new  war  Israel  might 
try  to  encircle  Syria  by  a  thrust  to  the  east 
through  northern  Jordeui. 

He  also  said  the  Israelis  might  try  to  reach 
the  Moslem  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
In  Saudi  Arabia  to  use  them  for  bargaining 
over  Jerusalem.  Arab  oil  fields  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait  might  also  be  a  target,  be  said. 

Any  such  attacks,  which  would  have  to 
pass  through  Jordan,  would  be  met  with  "a 
quick,  firm  and  strong  retaliation"  by  the 
Jordanian  armed  forces,  the  King  said. 


THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVnTES  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10, 
1975.  the  Subcommittee  on  Employee 
Political  Rights  and  Intergovernmental 
Programs  favorably  reported  a  "clean" 
bill  to  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  This  bill  restores  to 
Federal  civilian  and  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees their  rights  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect 
such  employees  from  improper  political 
solicitations,  and  for  other  purposes.  It 
prohibits  the  misuse  of  authority,  coer- 
cion, and  illegal  use  of  funds:  political 
activity  while  on  duty;  and  establishes 
an  independent  Board  to  adjudicate  vio- 
lations of  the  law. 

This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  H.R.  3000, 
the  Federal  Employees'  Political  Activi- 
ties Act  of  1975.  which  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  with  64  of  my  colleagues. 
The  bill  incorporates  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  105  wit- 
nesses, who  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee during   11   days  of  hearings  in 


Washington  and  six  other  cities  across 
the  Nation  on  the  regulation  of  political 
activity  of  Federal  civilian  and  postal 
employees.  We  have  benefitted  from 
their  suggestions  and.  in  my  judgment, 
the  legislative  process  has  been  enriched. 

The  significant  difference  between 
H.R.  3000  and  the  subcommittee  bill  is 
that  H.R.  3000  listed  permissible  polit- 
ical activities.  The  subcommittee  bill, 
however,  permits  all  activities  except 
those  involuntary  activities  which  tend 
to  erode  the  merit  system  and  to  op- 
erate against  compelling  public  interest. 
It  also  establishes  a  strong  mechanism 
for  the  administration  of  the  law. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee bill,  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
introducing  today,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder 
follows: 

states  that  federal  employees  are  encour- 
aged to  exercise  their  right  of  voluntary 
political  participation. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  official  authority,  In- 
fiuence,  or  coercion  with  the  right  to  vote, 
not  to  vote  or  to  otherwise  engage  In  political 
activity. 

Prohibits  use  of  funds  to  Influence  votes; 
solicitation  of  political  contributions  by  su- 
perior officials;  and  making  political  con- 
tributions in  government  rooms  or  buildings. 

Prohibits  political  activity  while  on  duty. 
In  federal  buildings,  or  In  uniform. 

Provides  leave  for  candidates  for  elective 
office. 

Establishes  an  independent  Board  on  Po- 
litical Activities  of  Government  Personnel 
whose  function  is  to  hear  and  adjudicate 
alleged  violations  of  law. 

Authorizes  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  Investigate  alleged  violations  of  law  and 
provides  for  subpena  authority,  due  process, 
and  judicial  review  of  adverse  decisions. 

Subject  violators  of  law  to  removal,  sus- 
pension or  lesser  penalties  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board. 

Requires  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion conduct  a  program  for  Informing  fed- 
eral employees  of  their  rights  of  political 
participation  and  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  Its  implementation. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  this  bill  is  a  milestone 
in  realizing  full  and  complete  political 
suffrage  for  Federal  employees. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  fully 
understand  the  differences  between  ex- 
isting law  and  the  subcommittee  bill,  I 
offer  the  following  comparison  of  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  and  the  sub- 
committee bill : 


The  Federal  Employees'  Political  AcnvrriES  Act  of  1975 — A  Functional  Comparison  op  Existing  Law  and  the  Subcommittee  Bill 

POLICY   AND    purpose 

An   Act   to   prevent   "pernicious   poltlcal   activities"   by   federal       States  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  federal  civilian 
employees.  and  postal   employees  be  encouraged   to  exercise   their  rights   to 

voluntary  political  participation.  Sec.  7321. 

COVERAGE 

All  employees  in  federal  executive  departments  and  certain  other       All  employees  In  federal  executive  agencies,  the  government  of  the 
competitive  employees  are  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act.  District  of  Columbia,  the  competitive  service,  and  the  postal  service. 

Including  the  President  and  Vice  President  are  covered  by  the  bill. 
Sec.  7322. 

PERMISSIBLE    ACTIVITIES 

The  right  to  vote,  non-partisan   political   activities   and   other       The  right  to  participate  voluntarily  In  those  political  activities 
Inactive   political   activities   under   regulations   prescribed   by   the    which  are  not  expressly  prohibited  by  law.  Sec.  7321. 
Commission. 
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I 


Prohibits  the  "use  of  official  authority  or  Influence  to  coerce" 
another  person,  to  make  a  political  contribution,  or  to  take  an 
active  part  In  political  management  or  campaigns.  Prohibitions  are 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commission. 


PROHIBITED    ACTIVITIES 


Prohibits  Involuntary  political  activity.  Specifically  the  use  of 
official  authority  with  right  to  vote  or  otherwise  engage  In  political 
activity.  Sec.  7323;  use  of  funds  to  influence  votes;  contributions 
to  supervisors  or  in  government  buildings.  Sec.  7324;  and  political 
activity  on  duty.  In  government  buildings,  or  In  uniform.  Sec.  7326 


ELECTIVE    OFFICE 

scribed  by  the  Commission. 


L 


,  ADMINISTRATION 

llshed  with  the  functions  of  adjudicating  and  imposing  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  law.  Sec.  7327. 

ENFORCEMENT 

by  statute.  H««-ouure  is  noi  established    the  right  of  Judicial  review  of  adverse  decisions.  Bill  provides  for 

Investigatory  and  adjudicative  procedures.  Sec.  7328. 

PENALTIES 

exSttt%?n'°irn£o^rtrrtr(SU'^^^^^^^^  subjects  violators  ot  the  law  to  removal,   suspension  or  lesser 

thirty  days- suspension  may  be  impo^d        ^°™'^*°"'  "  P^^^^^y  «'    penalties  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  All  decisions  by  majority 


None. 


None  required  by  statute. 


None. 


JimiCIAL    REVIEW 


Provides  employees  with  the  right  of  Judicial  review  of  adverse 
decisions.  Sec.  7328(f).  ou^crae 


EDUCATION    PROGRAM 


ANNUAL   REPORTS 


Requires  that  the  Commission  conduct  a  program  Informine 
federal  employees  of  their  rights  to  political  participation  and  to 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  Its  implementation.  Sec   7330 


Annual  reports  to  the  Congress  required  Including  Investigations 
funds  expended  results,  and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Investigation  and  educational  programs.  Sec.  7330. 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  DOMINICK  V 
DANIELS  ON  INTRODUCTION  OP 
ON-SITE  CONSULTATION  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Domdjick  V. 
Daniels)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  a  3- 
year  program  of  consultation  and  edu- 
cation to  employers  requesting  these 
services  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
My  single  purpose  is  to  strengthen  OSHA 
by  providing  an  additional  program  to 
encourage  employers  to  voluntarily  com- 
ply with  safety  and  health  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  act. 

This  amendment  will  not  weaken  or 
diminish  the  vital  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  OSHA,  including  first  instance 
sanctions.  My  proposal  separates  the 
functions  and  persormel  responsible  for 
enforcement  and  consultative  services 
Further,  funding  of  consultative  man- 
power should  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
appropriations  for  compliance  personnel 
Accordingly,  I  am  including  a  new  au- 
toorization  for  consultation  and  educa- 
tion to  insure  that  funds  are  not  siphoned 
from  enforcement  programs  to  finance 
consultative  services. 


Congress  cannot  and  must  not  deviate 
from  its  standing  commitment  to  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  as  stated  in 
the  occupational  safety  and  health  leg- 
islation: 

To  assure  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  working  men  and  women  by  au- 
thorizing enforcement  of  the  standards  de- 
veloped imder  the  act. 

Since  passage  of  OSHA  in  1970,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Compen- 
sation, and  Health  and  Safety  has  con- 
ducted extensive  oversight  hearings  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  legis- 
lation. In  the  92d  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee held  6  days  of  hearings;  in  the  93d 
Congress,  16  days;  and  in  this  session  5 
days.  We  have  gone  into  the  field  to  lis- 
ten to  the  suggestions  of  both  workers 
and  employers.  We  have  heard  from 
Members  of  Congress  representing  dis- 
tricts in  all  regions  of  the  country  We 
have  not  shirked  our  oversight  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  addition,  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee have  engaged  in  debate  dur- 
ing annual  consideration  of  regular 
OSHA  appropriations.  In  June,  1974 
the  house  voted  an  appropriation  of  $5 
milhon  for  consultation  to  employers  in 
States  without  operative  State  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  plans.  However 
final  passage  of  the  1974  appropriations 
bill  occurred  In  December  1974,  and  the 
Labor   Department   initiated   Its   rule- 


making procedures  in  January  1975 
Final  rules  were  promulgated  in  May, 
after  comments  were  received  from 
many  public  parties,  affected  employers 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  preempted  States  have  therefore 
had  relatively  little  opportunity  to  en- 
ter into  the  current  program  negotiated 
on  a  50-50  matching  basis  during  fiscal 
year  1975.  Thus,  the  House  continued 
consultative  services  through  a  similar 
appropriation  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  bill 
passed  June  25. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  participated  extensive- 
ly in  debate  on  the  OSHA  1976  appro- 
priations, and  I  listened  intently  to  the 
suggestions  of  my  colleagues.  I  pledged 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  I  would  come  forward  quick- 
ly with  a  proposal  to  assist  the  employ- 
er who  desires  to  comply  voluntarily 
with.  OSHA  standards.  I  concur  that 
voluntary  compliance  is  essential  to  a 
successfully  functioning  OSHA  pro- 
gram. In  introducing  this  bill,  I  remain 
firmly  committed  to  the  first-instance 
sanctions  provision  in  existing  law  as 
the  fundamental  incentive  to  employ- 
ers' voluntary  compliance  prior  to  in- 
spection. 

However.  I  am  further  aware  that 
many  employers— particularly  small 
business  men  and  women— lack  finan- 
cial resources  to  retain  private  consul- 
tants to  counsel  applicability  of  OSHA 
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standards  to  their  work  sites.  I  realize 
also  that  many  States  today  are  experi- 
encing fiscal  constraints  which  preclude 
participation  in  the  current  OSHA  50- 
50  contract  program  for  consultative 
services. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  an  onsite 
consultation  and  education  amendment 
to  section  21,  OSHA,  and  have  scheduled 
hearings  before  my  subcommittee  on 
July  22,  23,  and  24.  The  authorizing 
committee  will  welcome  the  testimony 
of  concerned  Members  of  Congress  re- 
garding my  proposal . 

My  amendment  establishes  an  onsite 
consultation  and  education  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
100  percent  Federal  funding  in  States 
without  State  OSHA  plans,  based  upon 
an  employer's  request  for  these  services. 
A  preference  is  given  to  small  business 
establishments  and  hazardous  work  sites. 
Consultative  personnel  must  provide  the 
employer  with  a  written  report  in  order 
to  clarify  recommendations  on  improving 
safety  conditions  in  the  work  place. 

A  consultative  visit  is  not  an  inspec- 
tion, and  the  persormel  are  separate.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  citation  or  civil  penalty 
may  be  assessed  by  a  consultant,  except 
that  if  he  observes  an  imminent  danger 
to  the  life  of  workers,  he  shall  inform  the 
employer  to  immediately  correct  the 
hazard.  If  the  employer  does  not  act,  the 
consultant  must  institute  procedures  un- 
der section  13,  to  counteract  immment 
dangers. 

Further,  if  a  consultant  determines 
that  a  condition  could  result  in  death  or 
serious  physical  harm  to  employees  but 
is  not  an  imminent  danger  as  defined  in 
the  act,  he  must  inform  the  employer  and 
give  him  a  reasonable  opportunity   to 
eliminate  the  hazard.  Should  the  em- 
ployer fail  to  act  within  the  prescribed 
time  period,  the  consultant  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  OSHA  area  office.  In  this 
situation,  it  is  expected  that  the  area 
office   will   not   permit   this   danger   to 
workers'  health  and  safety  to  continue. 
I  believe  that  this  procedure  will  be 
effective  because  the  conscientious  em- 
ployer who  requests  onsite  consultation 
in   order    to   voluntarily    comply   with 
OSHA  would  quickly  eliminate  any  haz- 
ard of  a  serious  nature  once  the  danger 
is  brought  to  his  attention.  In  addition, 
the  program  will  educate  employers  as 
to  the  applicability  of  standards  and 
simultaneously  afford  greater  protection 
to  the  worker  in  instances  where  insidi- 
ous dangers  may  have  gone  undetected. 
In  the  area  of  health  hazards  especially, 
an  employer  frequently  knows  of  the 
potential  dangers  of  certain  chemicals 
and  other  substances  in  the  work  place, 
but  he  lacks  the  sophisticated  knowledge 
and  expertise  which  a  trained  OSHA 
consultation  could  provide. 

In  order  to  further  encourage  an  em- 
ployer to  use  this  service,  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  of  an  inspection 
following  onsite  consultation,  the  em- 
ployer Is  not  required  to  give  the  con- 
sultative's  written  report  to  the  enforce- 
ment personnel.  If  the  employer  chooses 
to  supply  the  report,  it  may  be  used  to 
determine  his  good  faith  in  the  event 
that  penalties  are  under  consideration 
for  a  violation.  However,  because  con- 


ditions in  a  work  place  are  constantly 
changing,  the  findings  of  a  consultant 
in  his  report  will  not  be  binding  on  com- 
pliance ofBcers. 

My  amendment  authorizes  an  appro- 
riations  of  $2  miUion  for  the  period  from 
July  1,  1975  through  September  30, 1976; 
$7  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977;  and  $8  million  for 
the   fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1978. 

I  am  joined  today  by  several  colleagues 
who  have  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislation:  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  We 
are  introducing  this  amendment  as  a  bi- 
partisan endeavor  to  strengthen  OSHA 
through  a  program  of  onsite  consulta- 
tion to  encourage  employers  to  volun- 
tarily comply  with  OSHA  standards. 


OIL  AND  CONFRONTATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  consider  the  issue  of  the  decon- 
trol of  domestic  oil  prices,  it  is  essential 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  current  inter- 
national price  of  oil  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  traditional  free  market 
concepts  of  supply  and  demand. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  We 
do  not  have  competitive  free  enterprise 
in  international  oil  today.  What  we  do 
have  Is  a  producer  cartel  that  has  fixed 
the  world  price  of  oil  at  an  artificially 
high  level— a  level  that  has  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  competition  or  cost  of 
production. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  devastating 
impact  which  international  oil  prices 
have  had  on  the  American  economy.  Yet 
we  continue  to  insist  that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  be  done  about  the  exces- 
sively high  price  of  foreign  oil.  We  re- 
main enslaved  to  the  dogma  of  past  ex- 
perience. ,  ,     ^ 

Yesterday,  July  13.  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  editorial  written  by 
Senator  Frank  Chttrch  which  disputes 
the  widely  held  assumption  that  we  must 
stoically  accept  artificially  high  interna- 
tional oil  prices.  This  Is  a  particularly 
timely  piece,  and  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues  for  serious  reflection. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Oil  and   Confrontation 
(By  Frank  Church) 

The  national  energy  debate  has  missed  the 
point.  It  has  focused  almost  exclusively  on 
the  alleged  deflciencies  of  Congress  In  falling 
to  enact  higher  gasoline  taxes  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  long-term  conservation.  But  the 
price  of  International  oil  has  nothing  to  do 
with  traditional  free  market  concepts  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Rather,  It  has  to  do  with  a 
price  politically  Imposed  by  OPEC,  the  pro- 
ducers' cartel. 

At  present,  there  Is  estimated  to  be  a  sur- 
plus of  worldwide  oil  productive  capacity  In 
excess  of  13  million  barrels  a  day.  So  there 
is  no  shortage  of  oil.  This  surplus  Is  shut-In 
by  the  cartel  members  to  maintain  the  price 
at  its  present  exorbitant  level,  which  Is  500 
per  cent  higher  than  it  was  on  October  1, 
1973,  hardly  18  months  ago.  We  are  on  notice 
from  the  Shah  of  Iran  that  a  substantial 
further  price  rise  in  the  range  of  $2  to  $4  per 


barrel  can  be  expected  In  late  September  of 
this  year.  What  is  at  issue  is  thus  a  political 
power  play  by  the  OPEC  cartel  led  by  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  An  Increase  in  the  gaso- 
line tax  will  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  projected  September  OPEC  price 
Increase.  .  „ 

What,   then,   can   the  United   States  do? 
First,  It  can  Introduce  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity into  our  relationships  with  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia.   These   countries   should   not 
expect  that  they  can  Impose  continuously 
escalating  oil  prices  upon  the  United  States 
and  other  oU  consuming  nations  and  still 
have  unrestricted  access  to  American  military 
sales  and   Industrial   technology.   Last  year 
we  sold  $3.8  billion  in  arms  to  Iran,  the  leader 
within  OPEC  in  Jacking  up  the  price  of  oil. 
But  the  Shah  could  not  achieve  his  price 
objectives  without  the  aid  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  cartel's  largest  producer  at  6.8  mUllon 
barrels  a  day  and  with  a  productive  capacity 
of  10.6  mUllon  barrels  a  day.  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  man- 
aging construction  projects  in  excess  of  $1.8 
billion  for  the  Saudis.  The  Pentagon  Is  selling 
billions  of  dollars  of  arms  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  administra- 
tion Is  actively  promoting  corporate  Invest- 
ment In  Saudi  Arabia.  Not  surprisingly,  then, 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  feel  that  the  United 
States  needs  them  more  than  they  need  us. 
The  administration's  policy  Is  based  upon 
three  basic  considerations:    that  these  two 
countries  are  essential  to  keep  Russian  In- 
fluence out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  area;   that 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  moderating  Influence  In 
the  Arab  world,  both  with  respect  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  In  damping  down 
indigenous  radical   forces;    and   that   It   is 
essential  to  conciliate  Iran  In  order  to  en- 
sure that.  In  the  event  of  a  renewed  Arab 
oil  embargo,  Iran  will  continue  to  supply  on 
to  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

It  is  time  to  question  these  premises.  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia  do  not  need  to  be  Induced 
to  do  what  they  can  to  limit  Russian  In- 
fluence in  the  area.  In  their  own  interest,  the 
present  rulers  of  these  countries  must  oppose 
a  dominant  Soviet  presence  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  Similarly,  Saudi  Arabia  must  oppose 
revolutionary  forces  In  the  Arab  world,  for 
the  Saudi  dynasty  would  be  the  first  victim 
of  such  forces.  It  Is  In  the  Saudis'  own  In- 
terests to  support  a  "moderate"  regime  In 
Effypt  and  to  oppose  a  new  Arab-Israeli  war, 
since  such  a  war  could  lead  to  radicallzatlon 
m  the  Arab  world. 

FlnaUy  the  likelihood  Is  small  that  Iran 
would  join  in  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  the 
US  or  the  Western  nations.  Iran  has  a 
voracious  need  for  revenues  because  of  its 
lar-'e  population  and  ambitious  development 
ne«ls.  Rather  than  cut  off  oil  and.  there- 
fore revenue,  Iran  Is  more  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  an  embargo  by  continuing  to 
ship  oil  at  even  higher  prices. 

In  short.  It  Is  time  we  stopped  viewing 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  as  pawns  In  the  cold 
war  vrtth  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  have  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  Impose  great  economic  harm  on 
the  oil  consuming  world.  Indeed,  they  have 
achieved  a  greater  degree  of  destablUzatlon 
in  the  West  than  the  Communists  have  ever 
been  able  to  achieve. 

We  should  assess  our  relations  with  them 
in  terms  of  the  benefit  or  loss  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We  should  link 
arms  sales,  technical  assistance  and  Indus- 
trial cooperation  assistance  and  Industrial 
cooperation  to  their  oil  price  policies.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  France,  the  major 
Western  arms  competitor,  would  cooperate 
In  such  a  policy. 

The  U.S.  should  also  seek  to  maximize  In- 
ternal stress  within  the  cartel.  The  one  de- 
cision the  OPEC  cartel  has  historically  sought 
to  avoid  Is  pro-rationing  production  among 
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Its  member  states.  These  states  are  diverse  In 
population,  oil  reserves  and  political  system. 
Agreeing  on  criteria  for  pro-rationing  pro- 
duction Is  a  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  task. 
They  are  saved  from  having  to  do  It  by  the 
seven  major  oil  companies — Exxon,  Mobil, 
Texaco,  Socal,  BP,  Shell  and  Gulf.  These  com- 
panies have  Investtoents  in  most  of  the 
OPEC  countries.  As  Business  Weelc  and  For- 
tune Magazine,  hardly  radical  publications, 
have  noted,  the  companies,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  Investments,  pro-ration  production 
within  the  cartel  countries.  That  way  they 
save  the  cartel  from  confronting  this  task. 
Not  surprisingly,  in  recent  months  the  OPEC 
countries,  recognizing  the  utility  of  the 
function  performed  by  the  companies  are 
no  longer  demanding  100  per  cent  ownership 
of  the  oil  production  facilities. 

But  It  Is  In  the  American  national  Interest 
to  have  the  companies  removed  from  an 
equity  position  in  the  oil  producing  states  so 
that  they  will  no  longer  have  an  Incentive  to 
pro-ration  production  among  these  countries. 
The  companies  should  be  purchasers  of  crude 
oU  buying  from  the  cheapest  available  source. 
The  State  Department  should  be  pressing 
both  producing  states  and  companies  to  con- 
summate the  buying  out  of  the  major  oil 
companies'  ownership  Interests.  If  this  is  not 
done,  then,  the  U.S.  government  should  in- 
tervene to  become  the  exclusive  purchaser  of 
Imported  crude  oil. 

PlnaUy,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress 
wlU  compromise  with  the  President  on  off- 
shore U.S.  drilling,  strip  mining  and  accel- 
erated exploration  and  development  of  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Number  4  In  Alaska  If  the 
President  Is  genuinely  Interested  In  coopera- 
tion and  not  confrontation  for  political  pur- 

Undoubtedly,  critics  of  my  approach  wlU 
charge  that  I  am  advocating  a  policv  of  con- 
frontation with  OPEC,  particularly  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  If  there  Is  confrontation  that 
confrontation  was  forced  upon  us  by  these 
countries  through  their  extortionate  oil  price 
increases,  the  greatest  destabilizing  force  in 
the  Western  world. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  on  this  score  I 
refer  them  to  the  illuminating  paper  recent- 
ly circulated  by  Walter  Levy,  the  respected 
oil  economist.  Persuasively  destroying  the 
Pollyanna  assurances  of  our  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Levy  concludes  that  far  from  dis- 
appearing in  the  next  Ave  years,  OPEC  aur- 
pluses  vAU  accumulate  to  nearly  «450  blUlon 
We  delude  ourselves  if  we  think  that  this 
massive  transfer  of  wealth  will  not  have 
catastrophic  consequences,  both  political  and 
economic,  for  Western  society,  Japan,  and 
the  poorer  countries.  This  Issue  should  not 
be  hidden  behind  the  phony  smokescreen  of 
pillorying  the  Congress  on  the  gasoline  tax 
Increase. 


July  14,  1975 


THE  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY  FOR 
MAINTAINING  TOBACCO  PRICE 
SUPPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  argument  against 
tobacco  production  is  that  It  makes  no 
sense  to  provide  Federal  price  supports 
for  growing  a  plant  that  the  Surgeon 
General  has  determined  is  harmful  to 
one's  health.  Those  who  ofifer  this  argu- 
ment smugly  refuse  to  listen  to  a  re- 
buttal. Interpreting  this  as  unassailable 
logic.  I  submit  that  there  are  not  only 
very  good  arguments  to  such  critics,  but 
highly  persuasive  ones. 


First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  a  few  posi- 
tive things  about  tobacco:  Other  nations 
can  duplicate  the  quality  of  our  cotton, 
our  soybeans,  and  our  grains.  But  the 
one  thing  they  have  not  been  able  to 
duplicate  is  the  unique  flavor  and  qual- 
ity of  our  tobacco.  Accordingly,  Ameri- 
can tobacco  exports  made  a  positive 
contribution  to  our  balance-of -payments 
dilemma  last  year  as  we  exported  $1  bil- 
lion worth.  About  40  percent  of  our 
tobacco  is  earmarked  for  export. 

At  home,  taxes  on  tobacco  are  an  In- 
trinsic part  of  the  economy  in  every 
State.  Excise  taxes  on  tobacco  last  year 
amounted  to  $5.8  billion  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  present  65 -percent  formula- 
dating  from  1959— is  far  behind  the 
realities  of  today's  production  costs, 
which  increased  last  year  by  35  percent. 
We  tried  unsuccessfully  earlier  in  this 
session  to  raise  the  support  level  to  70 
percent  of  parity.  This  modest  increase 
would  have  raised  the  support  level  for 
flue-cured  tobacco  from  93.2  certs  a 
pound  to  $1,041/2.  It  would  have  raised 
the  level  for  hurley  from  96  cents  to 
$1.12. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  even  with 
that  effort,  we  were  not  really  doing  the 
tobacco  farmer  a  big  favor.  Prices  are 
expected  to  stay  well  above  this  support 
level.  We  were  simply  trying  to  offer  the 
much  neglected  tobacco  farmer  a  psy- 
chological boost.  The  chances  were  over- 
whelming that  this  support  level  increase 
would  not  have  cost  the  taxpayer  1  cent 
One  of  the  reasons  that  the  legislation 
ran  mto  tough  sledding  was  the  health 
issue.  Again:  Why  should  the  Federal 
Government  subsidize  a  product  deemed 
injurious  to  a  person's  health? 

First  of  all,  since  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report,  cigarette  smoking  has  con- 
tinued to  Increase  steadily.  People  ap- 
parently will  continue  to  smoke  regard- 
less of  such  reports.  I  do  not  smoke.  But 
that   certainly  does  not  mean   that  I 
would  tolerate  for  an  instant  being  told 
that  I  could  not  smoke  because  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  report.  We  tried  pro- 
hibition once,  but  alcohol  was  the  target 
This  resulted  in  such  a  ridiculous  scoff- 
law  situation  that  the  noble  experiment 
was  summarily  abandoned.  A  big  killer  is 
the  overeating  habits  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. But  who  would  dare  suggest  that 
the  Government  begin  telling  Americans 
they  can  eat  only  portions  of  a  certain 
size?  Can  you  see  a  message  on  a  sack 
of  potatoes  that  states:  "Warning-  The 
Surgeon  General  has  determined'  that 
overeating  potatoes  is  dangerous  to  your 
health?"  There  Is  no  warning  on  a  bottle 
of  gm  or  bourbon,  and  yet  we  know  that 
immoderate  drinking  can  be  fatal.  The 
Goverrunent  does  not  require  motorcycle 
niajiufacturers  to  print  a  warning  that 
states:  "Warning:  Motorcycle  riding  may 
be  harmful  to  your  health."  Yet  we  all 
know  that  cyclists  Involved  in  motor- 
cycle accidents  have  a  very  high  mor- 
tality rate. 

People  are  going  to  indulge  themselves 
in  life  s  minor  vices.  This  is  a^  Inevitable 
as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  So  we 
know  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  resist  any  attempt  to  restrict 


the  use  of  tobacco  or  alcohol  by  legisla- 
tive fiat  as  stubbornly  as  we  resisted 
British  attempts  to  keep  up  a  servile 
colonial  flefdom. 

Granted  those  facts— and  I  think  that 
all  reasonable  men  will — why  on  earth 
should  we  penalize  the  one  agricultural 
commodity  that  rewards  us  by  help, 
ing  the  balance-of-payments  deficit' 
Why  should  we  penalize  a  program  that 
is  not  costly  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment? 

Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  the  average 
tobacco  farm  is  only  2  acres.  Tobacco 
is  one  of  the  few  cash  crops  a  man  can 
raise  on  small  acreage  and  still  make  a 
little  money.  There  are  many  States— 
and  not  all  Deep  South  States  by  any 
means— where  tobacco  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  economy.  To  use  my  own  State  as  an 
example,  there  are  over  33,000  families 
who  are  associated  with  tobacco  farms 
or  the  tobacco  industry.  They  depend  on 
tobacco  for  sustenance.  It  is  not  as  if 
they  were  growing  Turkish  poppies  and 
preying  on  the  broken  lives  of  others 
There  are  600,000  American  families 
whose  livelihood  depends  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  the  production  of  tobacco. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  group  of  anti- 
tobacco  zealots  has  sprung  up  in  this 
country.  Last  month,  the  so-called  third 
world  conference  on  smoking  and  health 
was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
York.  Some  500  anti-tobacco  activists 
from  nearly  50  nations  got  together  to 
discuss  a  strategy  to  end  all  smoking  Sir 
George  Godber  of  Great  Britain  led  the 
conference.  He  said: 

Our  target  In  the  long  run  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  cigarette  smoking. 


He  called  smoking  a  "dirty,  antisocial 
practice."  He  called  tobacco  companies' 
"the  enemy"  and  "merchants  of  death." 
I  found  it  amazing  that  a  group  could 
get  so  hysterical  about  smokers  and  not 
care  enough  to  make  the  same  public 
outcry  over  pollution  by  heavy  industry, 
automobiles,  or  cancer-causing  sub- 
stances in  our  rivers  and  streams. 

You  and  I  and  every  other  taxpayer 
contributed  our  share  to  pay  for  this  silly 
conference.  The  affair  cost  U.S.  citizens 
more  than  $250,000.  The  money  went 
from  HEW  to  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, and  from  there  into  the  expense 
accounts  of  about  150  foreign  delegates 
who  were  paid  air  fare  and  $50  a  day  for 
living  and  food  and  beverage  expenses  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  tobacco  was  the 
product  that  saved  the  Jamestown  Col- 
ony, that  financed  the  war  that  freed 
us  from  the  British  Empire,  and  without 
which  there  might  not  be  a  bicentennial 
celebration  to  observe. 

Here  are  some  quick  facts  on  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  tobacco: 

Tobacco  provides  employment  for 
warehousemen  and  their  emoloyees  in 
900  warehouses  in  176  markets  in  12 
States. 

Some  600,000  farm  families  depend  on 
tobacco  for  most  or  part  of  their  Incomes. 

Some  125,000  other  workers  get  their 
incomes  from  the  tobacco  industry. 

There  are  66,100  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing employees. 
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There  are  2,374  tobacco  wholesalers  in 
the  United  States. 

Tobacco  is  the  fifth  largest  cash  crop 
in  the  United  States,  behind  corn,  cot- 
ton, soybeans,  and  wheat. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  25  States  on  420,- 

000  farms  and  worth,  in  farm  income, 
approximately  $2  billion. 

Under  the  much-maligned  support 
program,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration makes  loans  to  farmers  through 
their  associations  with  the  tobacco  as 
collateral.  The  associations  handle  and 
sell  the  tobacco  and  repay  the  loans  as 
the  tobacco  is  sold.  The  realized  cost  of 
the  price  support  program  since  its  in- 
ception in  1933  has  been  only  0.13  per- 
cent of  1  percent  of  the  cost  for  all  farm 
commodity  price  support  operations.  So 
never  let  anyone  say  that  tobacco  is  be- 
ing subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  it  simply  is  not  true. 

Why  do  we  even  bother  to  have  a  floor 
under  prices — or  provide  price  supports 
at  all?  The  answer  to  that  is  simple.  It 
costs  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  acre  in 
investment  to  grow  tobacco.  It  is  not  like 
corn  or  soybeans  because  it  requires  a 
substantially  higher  investment  to  start. 
What  most  people  do  not  realize  is  that 
banks  help  all  but  the  extremely  wealthy 
tobacco  farmers  begin  each  year.  The 
banks  feel  much  more  at  ease  with  at 
least  the  minimal  floor  imder  prices  in 
the  event  that  hail  or  some  other  natural 
disaster  wipes  out  a  crop. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  tobacco  is  one 
of  the  few  crops  that  aids  our  balance-of- 
payments  dilemma.  The  United  States  is 
the  leading  tobacco  exporter  in  the  world. 
You  can  buy  Brazilian  tobacco  at  30  cents 
a  pound  if  you  want  to  smoke  a  bland, 
tasteless  mixture.  But  only  the  soil  con- 
ditions and  the  climate  of  the  U.S.  To- 
bacco Belt  can  produce  a  leaf  whose 
flavor  has  no  parallel  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  In  1974,  for  example,  the 
United  States  exported  tobacco  products 
totaling  $1,200,000,000.  This  was  a  $1 
billion  shot  in  the  arm  for  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

Despite  all  of  this,  tobacco  carries  what 

1  believe  is  an  unfair  tax  burden.  The  al- 
most $6  billion  that  was  collected  in  1974 
from  mimicipal,  State,  and  Federal  taxes 
on  tobacco  represented  half  the  average 
retail  price  of  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

To  the  allegation  that  tobacco  manu- 
facturers are  "merchants  of  death,"  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  combined  com- 
mitment by  the  tobacco  industry  for 
smoking  and  health  research  has 
amounted  to  approximately  $46  million 
since  the  mid-1960's.  In  many  years,  the 
tobacco  industry's  commitment  in  this 
area  has  exceeded  that  of  any  govern- 
ment agency,  and  substantially  exceeds 
the  research  expenditures  on  smoking 
and  health  by  all  of  the  voluntary  health 
associations  combined. 

Although  tobaxjco  uses  only  about  4 
percent  of  the  Nation's  cropland,  it 
usually  ranks — as  I  stated — fourth  or 
fifth  as  our  most  valuable  cash  crop.  One 
of  the  biggest — if  not  the  biggest — to- 
bacco farm  in  the  United  States  is  a  farm 
in  North  Carolina  of  about  1,500  acres. 
That  would  be  a  small  wheat  farm  in 
Kansas. 


We  are  constantly  lamenting  the  de- 
mise of  the  small  farm.  A  man  cannot 
make  a  living  raising  cotton,  corn,  or 
soybeans  on  a  small  farm,  but  he  can 
on  a  small  tobacco  farm.  If  we  should 
ever,  through  some  misguided  policy, 
drive  the  small  tobacco  farmers  to  the 
city,  then  some  600,000  farm  families 
would  follow  their  predecessors  of  other 
crops  to  the  cities  where  welfare  rolls 
would  grow  and  manpower  retraining 
programs  would  have  to  be  beefed  up. 
Corporate  farms  would  grow  bigger,  and 
prices  paid  by  consumers  would  sky- 
rocket. 

Despite  the  Surgeon  General's  report, 
consumer  demand  for  tobacco  products 
has  risen  steadily.  There  is  no  fluctuation 
as  with  other  farm  commodities.  The  de- 
mand is  rock  steady  and  increases  an- 
nually. During  the  1974  fiscal  year,  U.S. 
consumers  spent  an  estimated  $14  bil- 
lion for  tobacco  products.  Taxes  repre- 
sented about  four  times  the  amount 
tobacco  farmers  received  from  their  to- 
bacco sales. 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected medical  researchers  in  this  coun- 
try have  disputed  the  findings  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  report.  One  noted  that 
the  Surgeon  General's  own  statistics 
show  that  a  person  who  smoked  ciga- 
rettes for  10  years  and  then  stopped 
would  be  less  likely  to  develop  cancer 
than  someone  who  had  never  smoked  at 
all.  Now,  I  do  not  claim  to  know  about  the 
validity  of  such  interpretations  of  the 
statistics,  but  I  do  know  that  medical 
researchers  are  in  sharp  disagreement. 
Still  others  blame  traces  of  polonium  210 
on  tobacco  leaves  as  causal  agents. 
Others  feel  that  today's  pollution,  stress- 
filled  environment — particularly  in  big 
city  areas — has  more  to  do  with  lung 
disease  than  cigarettes. 

But  we  are  sure  of  some  things:  tobac- 
co is  the  most  successful  commodity  pro- 
gram ever  operated  in  the  United  States. 
Farmers  have  voted  upon  themselves 
production  controls  for  mandatory  price 
supports.  That  0.13  percent  of  one  per- 
cent cost  to  the  USDA  price  support  op- 
eration was  on  over  55  billion  pounds  of 
tobacco  produced  since  1940.  Not  one 
other  farm  commodity  can  match  that 
record. 

Tobacco  farmers  are  a  breed  apart. 
They  voluntarily  opted  for  minimum 
Government  outlay  and  chose  to  limit 
production  to  high  quality  tobacco.  That 
is  why  the  American  tobacco  product  is 
still  in  demand.  That's  why  Brazilian 
tobacco  sells  for  30  cents  a  pound.  But 
the  world  is  not  beating  a  path  to  the 
door  of  Brazil  or  any  other  coimtry  to 
purchase  their  tasteless  tobacco. 

Here  are  some  more  quick  facts  about 
tobacco.  Total  U.S.  consumption  of 
tobacco,  including  U.S.  servicemen  over- 
seas, included: 

Over  610.4  billion  cigarettes  in  1974, 
the  highest  consumption  ever  despite 
curtailment  of  advertising  on  television. 

About  6.4  billion  cigars  and  cigarillos 
in  1974. 

About  59.6  miUion  pounds  of  pipe  and 
roU-your-own  tobacco  during  the  same 
time  span. 

About  79.2  million  pounds  of  chewing 
tobacco. 


About  25.0  million  pounds  of  snuff. 

U.S.  cigarette  manufacturers  produced 
635  billion  cigarettes.  Of  this  number,  10.4 
billion  were  shipped  to  our  overseas 
forces;  another  1.9  billion  went  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  U.S.-owned  islands,  and  46.9 
billion  went  to  other  countries. 

Per  capita  U.S.  consumption  of  cigar- 
ettes last  year,  for  persons  18  and  over, 
was  4,150  compared  with  3,985  in  1970. 

In  view  of  the  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  the  tobacco  industry,  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  tobacco  to  the  Nation,  the 
contribution  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
health  research,  it  is  most  difficult  for 
farmers  to  understand  the  unrelenting 
efforts  of  a  small  but  vocal  segment  of 
society  apparently  bent  on  destroying  the 
tobacco  industry. 


VEPCO'S  INEXCUSABLY  POOR 
PERFORMANCE 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  made  a  statement  in  the  Record  about 
Vepco's  inexcusably  poor  performance  in 
responding  to  consumer  problems.  On 
Saturday  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  very  incisive  article  by  Hal  Willard 
suggesting  that  Vepco  Is  equally  non- 
responsive  and  arrogant  toward  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments.  Further- 
more, Vepco  now  wants  their  beleaguered 
customers  to  pay  for  the  fines  that  have 
been  assessed  for  their  supplying  ma- 
terial false  statements  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

I  insert  the  article  entitled  "The  Siege 
of  Vepco"  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  Siege  of  Vepco 
(By  Hal  Willard) 

Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co.  Is  under 
siege.  The  ability  of  Its  management  has  been 
questioned;  Its  customers  are  protesting  rat« 
Increases;  Its  shareholders  are  worrying 
about  their  investments  and  dividends;  en- 
vironmentalists strive  to  prevent  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power;  and  the  company 
Is  struggling  with  financial  and  labor  prob- 
lems. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  Its  everj-  move 
is  suspect  and  under  scrutiny,  Vepco  con- 
tinues to  reflect  seeming  arrogance  in  some 
actions  and  statements.  The  paradox  of  ita 
embattled  position  and  its  attitude  has  be* 
come  an  enigma  of  our  time. 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Atomlo 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board,  three  Vepc9 
officials  testified  that  If  the  company  is  fined 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for 
material  false  statements,  the  fine  should  b« 
paid  by  consumers,  not  shareholders. 

The  company — whose  management  wai 
criticized  at  the  same  hearing — has  been 
found  guilty  on  12  counts  of  material  fals» 
statements  In  connection  with  the  geological 
fault  beneath  Its  North  Anna  nuclear  plant. 

The  next  day,  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission announced  It  would  not  let  Vepco 
charge  fines  to  consumers.  Vepco  replied  that 
it  had  not  charged  previous  fines  to  consum- 
ers, but  the  whole  matter  may  have  to  b» 
decided  by  the  courts. 

This  case  Is  merely  the  latest  in  a  long 
series  of  charges  against  and  complaints 
about  Vepco  by  consumers,  environmental- 
ists and  the  NRC  since  It  began  construction 
of  nuclear  power  plants. 

One  wonders  how  citizens  find  themselves 
m  a  position  of  perpetual  warfare  with  a 
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supplier  of  a  necessity  of  life  as  we  Uve  It: 
electricity. 

Vepco  Is  m  part  a  victim  of  circumstances. 
Many  of  the  present  problems  that  beset  the 
company  and  Its  shareholders  and  customers 
revolve  around  the  company's  effort  to  de- 
velop nuclear  power  as  the  foundation  of  Its 
generating  systems. 

When  Vepco  decided  to  "go  nuclear"  15 
years  or  so  ago.  It,  like  other  utUltles  across 
the  country  making  the  same  decision, 
thought  it  was  Just  another  executive  option 
based  on  sound  business  management  princi- 
ples: generating  plants  that  used  nuclear 
power  instead  of  fossil  fuel  (oil  or  coal) 
would  take  longer  and  cost  more  to  build, 
but  they  would  produce  more  electricity  for 
less  money  and  over  the  long  haul  would  be 
a  much  more  efficient  and  economic  way  to 
meet  the  nation's  escalating  demands  for 
electricity. 

Little  did  Vepco  and  other  companies  know 
about  the  regiment  of  sleeping  giants  lying 
in  wait  for  them:  environmentalists  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  potential  hazards  of 
nuclear  power,  technology  that  didn't  turn 
out  to  be  as  perfect  as  promised;  galloping 
inflation. 

The  complaints  of  the  environmentalists 
and  the  technological  failures  resulted  In 
constant  revUlon  and  tightening  of  regula- 
tions and  raising  of  safety  standards  and 
requirements  for  construction  and  operation 
of  nuclear  plants — Increasing  the  time  and 
money  expended. 

As  environmentalists  belatedly  began 
exercUing  their  rights  to  demand  Informa- 
tion from  the  utility  companies,  the  utility 
executives— apparently  seeking  to  avoid  de- 
lays and  higher  costs — became  more  secre- 
tive and  evasive  and  often  resorted  to  incom- 
plete information  if  not  misinformation. 

They  were  not  accustomed  to  the  press 
and  public  paying  attention  to  anything 
about  them  besides  their  financial  state- 
ments. Surely  this  new  concern  was  tem- 
porary; surely  the  rough  questions  and  ac- 
cusations would  go  away.  But  the  concern 
grew  and  the  questions  became  toiigher. 

A  decision  to  go  nuclear  was  perhaps  as 
large  a  decision  as  any  utility  company  execu- 
tive would  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
Frequently,  it  meant  that  the  results  of  the 
decision  would  not  be  seen  until  long  after 

the  executive's  retirement.  Such  a  decision 

because  of  the  time  and  money  involved 

charted  the  covirse  for  the  company  literally 
for  decades. 

Therefore,  it  seemed,  those  decisions  had 
to  be  defended.  There  was  no  turning  back, 
so  there  could  be  no  major  mistakes.  Senior 
executives  appeared  at  public  hearings  sur- 
rounded by  phalanxes  of  Junior  executives 
who  worked  in  concert  with  their  testimony 
to  protect  "the  company." 

Press  queries  were  met  with  extremes- 
either  obfuscation  or  elaborate  briefings  and 
tours,  depending  on  whether  the  reporters 
wanted  the  same  information  the  companies 
wanted  published. 

Consequently,  the  credibility  of  many 
utility  companies— and  Vepco  in  particular— 
las  steadUy  declined.  The  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
loubters— and  ironically,  under  its  former 
;ltle  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  had  its 
)wn  credibility  problem. 

Things  have  reached  the  point  where  any 
;tatement  to  a  regulatory  agency  by  a  utUlty 
company- and  Vepco  in  particular— must  be 
iccompanled  by  documentation  that  can  be 
)roven  in  greater  and  greater  detail. 

In    fact.    Vepco's    record    of    obfuscation 

lartlal  answers  and  general  recalcitrance  Iri 

egard  to  public  and  regulatory  queries  about 

ts  nuclear  program,  or  any  question  of  viola- 

■  Ions,  had  become  so  much  a  way  of  life  that 

i    sign  of  cooperation  by  the  company  seems 

1  o  have  been  cause  for  rejoicing. 

The  instance  came  at  the  hearing  before 
1  be  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  on  a 


penalty  for  Vepco's  guUt  on  the  12  coimte^of 
submitting  material  false  statements.  Edson 
Case,  deputy  director  of  the  NRC's  office  of 
nuclear  reactor  regulation,  was  on  the  stand. 
He  was  asked  if  he  thought  Vepco's  attitude 
and  responses  about  following  regulations 
and  reporting  violations  had  improved  after 
previous  fines  had  been  levied  by  the  NRC. 
He  said  yes.  and  cited  this  example: 
Recently,  he  received  information  from  a 
source  he  didn't  name  that  a  buUdlng  at 
Vepco's  nuclear  plant  at  Surry  along  the 
James  River  had  settled  more  than  It  should 
have.  Case  said  he  learned  this  late  in  the 
afternoon  on  a  Friday  and  called  Vepco  after 
5  p.m.  to  ask  about  the  report. 

He  said  Vepco  went  to  work  immediately 
over  the  weekend,  calling  in  experts  and  con- 
tacting people  around  the  country,  and 
"when  I  came  to  work  on  Monday  Vepco  was 
ready  with  a  detailed  explanation." 

Case  indicated  on  the  witness  stand  that  an 
inveotlgation  was  still  under  way,  but  an  NRC 
spokesman  said  a  few  days  later  that  It  ap- 
peared there  was  "no  problem." 

Vepco  had  not  been  quite  as  fast  about 
reporting  problems  as  It  has  been  In  explain- 
ing "no  problems." 

It  emerged  at  the  same  hearing  that  Vepco 
has  been  charged  with  failure  to  report 
promptly  the  settling  of  a  pump-house  at 
North  Anna.  The  "significant  deficiency"  be- 
gan to  occur  in  December,  1972.  according  to 
the  NRC  charge,  and  was  not  reported  until 
April  16,  1975.  That  charge  still  Is  under 
investigation. 

However  that  charge  is  resolved,  the 
impression  Is  left  that  Vepco  responds  rapidly 
and  fully  to  official  queries,  when  it  wants 
out. 
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TOWARD  RESTORING  POWER  AND 
PRESTIGE  OP  THE  CONGRESS 


(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  that  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  to  Congress 
some  of  the  power  and  prestige  that  have 
slipped  away  to  the  executive  branch 
over  the  years. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  Congress  of  four  officials  whose  du- 
ties clearly  place  them  within  the  legis- 
lative branch,  but  who  are  now  appointed 
by  the  President.  I  refer  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Public  Printer,  and  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

These  offices  were  created  by  Congress 
to  serve  congressional  interests  and  they 
should  be  completely  responsive  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
how  earlier  Congresses  could  decide  to 
leave  their  appointment  to  the  President. 

Hie  Constitution  says  the  President 
has  the  power  to  appoint  "officers  of  the 
United  States,"  with  the  clear  implica- 
tion that  such  officers  are  intended  to 
help  him  carry  out  his  executive  duties. 
But,  the  Constitution  also  says  the  House 
and  Senate  shall  choose  their  own  offi- 
cers; and,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Public  Printer,  and 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  functioning 
as  they  do  within  the  legislative  branch 
are  properly  defined  as  officers  of  Con- 
gress rather  than  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  U.S. 
Government  Manual,  the  official  hand- 


book of  the  Federal  Government,  prop- 
erly  lists  all  four  offices  under  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

The  manual  describes  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  as  "an  agent  of  Congress  " 
It  defines  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  over  which  the 
Comptroller  General  presides,  as  to 
^'assist  the  Congress,  its  committees  and 
its  members  to  carry  out  their  legislative 
and  overseeing  responsibilities."  The 
manual  further  points  out  that  "under 
the  organic  law,  the  Library's  first  re- 
sponsibility is  service  to  Congress,"  and 
it  Identifies  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  as  "the  board  of 
directors"  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Despite  the  clearly  defined  congres- 
sional purpose  behind  each  of  these  of- 
fices, Congress  has  been  curiously  con- 
tent to  leave  the  vital  power  to  appoint 
their  heads  to  the  President.  For  a  brief 
period  in  the  last  century  the  Public 
Printer  was  elected  by  the  Senate,  but 
except  for  the  case  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  no  alternative  to  Presidential 
appointment  has  been  seriously  consid- 
ered for  more  than  100  years.  When  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  created  in 
1921,  a  strong  argument  was  made  in  the 
House  to  have  the  Comptroller  General 
appointed  by  Congress.  But  in  the  end  it 
was  decided  that  such  a  provision,  cer- 
tain as  it  was  to  invite  a  veto,  might  en- 
danger the  overall  legislation,  and  It  was 
dropped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  can  no  longer 
take  such  a  defeatist  attitude  on  so  im- 
portant an  issue.  The  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  is  basic  to  our  system  of 
government,  and  Congress  contributes  to 
the  weakening  of  that  system  when  It 
permits  the  President  to  exercise  author- 
ity in  the  legislative  domain. 

My  bill  would  place  the  nominating 
power  for  the  offices  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral,  Public  Printer,  and  Librarian  of 
Congress  in  the  joint  congressional  com- 
mittees  having   responsibility   In   those 
areas— the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
would  be  nominated  by  a  commission 
consisting  of  the  Speaker,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration   Committee    and    the    Senate 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  8616 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  sev- 
eral officials  of  the  Congress 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PtTBLIC    printer;     APPOINTMENT 

Section  1.  Sections  301  and  304  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  301.  Public  Printer:  appointment. 

"The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
nominate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  shall,  upon  confirmation 
by  a  majority  vote  of  each  House,  appoint 
for  a  term  of  five  years  with  right  of  reap- 
pointment a  suitable  person,  who  must  be  a 
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practical  printer  and  versed  in  the  art  of 
bookbinding,  to  take  charge  of  and  manage 
the   Government   Printing   Office.   His   title 
shall  be  Public  Printer. 
"5  304.  Public  Printer;  vacancy  In  office. 

"In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence, 
or  sickness  of  the  Public  Printer,  the  Deputy 
public  Printer  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Public  Printer  until  a  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed or  his  absence  or  sickness  ceases." 
librarian  of  congress;  appointment;  rules 
and  regulations 
Sec.  2.  The  first  paragraph  after  the  center 
heading  "Ubrary  of  Congress."  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  19,  1897  (29 
Stat.  544;  2  U.S.C.  136)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  shall 
nominate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  shall,  upon  confirmation 
by  a  majority  vote  of  each  House,  appoint 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  a  term  of  five 
years  with  right  of  reappointment.  He  shall 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Library." 

COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  AND  DEPUTY  COMPTROL- 
LER   GENERAL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (42  Stat. 
23;  31  U.S.C.  42) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC  302.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  shall  nominate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
shall,  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  each  House,  appoint  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  ten 
years  without  right  of  reappointment.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  appoint  a  Deputy 
Comptroller  General,  who  shall  hold  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Comptroller  General,  to 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  assign  to  the 
Deputy,  and  during  the  absence  or  incapacity 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  or  dvuing  a  vac- 
ancy in  that  office,  the  Deputy  shall  act  as 
Comptroller  General." 

vb)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  303  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as 
amended  (42  Stat.  23;  31  U.S.C.  43).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec.  303.  If  the  Office  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral becomes  vacant  prior  to  expiration  of 
the  ten-year  term,  the  office  shall  be  filled 
for  a  new  full  term  of  ten  years.  When  a 
Comptroller  General  attains  the  age  of  sev- 
enty years,  he  shall  be  retired  from  his  office." 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL :  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

Sec.  4.  The  paragraph  following  the  para- 
graph headed  "For  the  Capitol:"  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  14,  1902  (32 
Stat.  20;  40  U.S.C.  162)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"A  commission  consisting  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  and  the  Chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  shEill  nominate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall,  upon  confirmation  by  a 
majority  vote  of  each  House,  appoint  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  a  term  of  five 
years  with  right  of  reappointment.  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  perform  all  the 
duties  relative  to  the  Capitol  Building  per- 
formed prior  to  August  15.  1876.  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds: 
Provided,  That  no  change  in  the  architec- 
tural features  of  the  Capitol  Building  or  in 
the  landscape  features  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds  shall  be  made  except  on  plans  to  be 
approved  by  the  Congress." 


applicability;  removal 
Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  persons  oc- 
cupying the  positions  of  Public  Printer, 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Comptroller  General, 
and  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  but  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  vacancy  in  such  positions  oc- 
curring on  or  after  such  date,  and  shall  apply 
to  any  person  appointed  to  fill  such  a  vac- 
ancy. Any  person  appointed  to  fill  such  a 
vacancy  may  be  removed  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Congress. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OF 
HON.  EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  commencement  address  which  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert,  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  at  the  In- 
dustrial College  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
June  19,  1975. 

I  have  found  Secretary  Zuckert's  re- 
marks to  be  both  candid  and  construc- 
tive; qualities  which  are  in  such  great 
demand  at  this  moment  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  address.  Secre- 
tary Zuckert  reflects  on  the  total  respon- 
sibility of  the  military  by  concluding  that 
"the  job  will  always  be  bigger  than  we 
can  handle  perfectly."  This  realization 
is,  I  believe,  essential  in  any  serious 
evaluation  of  our  national  defense  and 
the  future  of  our  country. 

While  we  must  not  be  lulled  Into  low- 
ering our  vision,  we  must  renew  our  pride 
in  striving  toward  such  worthy  goals. 
The  commencement  address  of  Hon. 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert  follows: 

Remarks  by  Eugene  M.  Zuckert 
General  McGough,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
The  Graduating  Class  and  Your  Families, 
Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies,  Gentlemen — 
The  commencement  speaker  at  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  I  have 
learned  by  experience,  should  not  be  fiattered 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  welcome.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  personal  tribute. 

The  realities  are  that  he  Is  the  welcomed 
last  of  118  outside  speakers  and  lecturers  this 
year,  and  his  appearance  Involves  no  outside 
reading  In  preparation,  nor  any  commitment 
of  time  for  discussion  afterwards. 

Flattering  and  honorable  as  this  assign- 
ment may  be,  the  outstanding  speakers  you 
have  had  constitute  a  tough  act  to  follow. 
The  course  you've  been  through,  with  the 
lectures,  the  classroom  studies,  the  outside 
reading,  and  the  working  field  trips,  has  been 
likened  to  trying  to  get  a  drink  from  a  fire 
hose.  The  Job  of  conunencement  speaker  is 
to  turn  the  hose  off  without  t\irnlng  you  off. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  completion  of 
this  course. 

You  and  your  colleagues  at  the  National 
War  College  have  had  an  education  oppor- 
tunity that  has  to  be  the  envy  of  those  In 
other  walks  of  life.  Even  with  the  recent  ad- 
vances m  education  for  people  in  Industry, 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  private  sector  In 
terms  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  exposure 
to  national  problems.  There  Is  simply  no 
other  Institution  of  higher  education  In 
America  where  the  definition  and  the  serv- 
ing of  the  national  Interest  Is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  curriculum. 

These  two  schools  provide  an  expensive 
education  by  any  standard.  But  It  Is  worth 


every  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  If  you 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  It.  You  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  gain  new  insight  into 
the  fundamental  problems  of  applying  the 
nation's  resources  to  defense,  in  managing 
those  resources  once  they  are  committed  to 
the  military,  and  In  understanding  the  re- 
lationships among  the  civil  and  military 
strengths  and  capabilities  that  go  to  make  up 
national  security.  The  real  test  of  the  value 
of  this  school  and  what  you  have  learned 
from  it  comes  when  and  if  the  Services  place 
you  In  the  major  decision-making  roles.  If 
this  school  has  made  a  substantive  contribu- 
tion to  your  qualification  and  success,  then 
the  country's  gain  will  be  yours  too,  because 
the  next  ten  years  should  be  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  your  career. 

The  Importance  and  cost  of  military  edu- 
cation, particularly  postgraduate  education, 
certainly  Justify  the  Intensive  study  and  at- 
tention the  defense  education  system  is  cur- 
rently receiving  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  examination  is 
made  necessary  in  part  by  doubts  expressed 
in  key  places  in  the  Congress  as  to  the  value 
of  post  graduate  education.  My  third  of  a 
century  of  observation,  starting  with  my 
teaching  experience  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  convinces  me  that  it  pays  off — 
and  pays  off  big. 

I  am  confident  that  In  the  DOD  studies, 
along  with  recommended  improvements, 
there  will  be  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  preserving  the  values  of  many  school  activ- 
ities and  programs  which  have  been  developed 
over  the  years  to  serve  the  school  mission. 
With  respect  to  ICAF,  for  example,  this  school 
has  done  much  to  achieve  a  better  degree 
of  balance  of  the  scales  of  opportunity  and 
training  for  the  officer  whose  future  service 
career  leads  Into  the  area  of  resource  man- 
agement rather  than  plans  and  operations. 
There  is  more  to  be  done  toward  this  balanc- 
ing, but  the  main  payoff  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  better  use  through  better 
management  of  defense  resources. 

Any  substantive  or  organizational  changes 
that  come  out  of  the  current  studies  should 
be  made  with  full  realization  of  the  broaden- 
ing demands  on  senior  officers.  In  addition  to 
specialized  training  in  the  missions  of  re- 
search and  development,  systems  acquisition, 
logistics  and  similar  resource  functions, 
professionalism  in  the  officers  charged  with 
high  responsibility  in  these  areas  requires  the 
perspectives  and  overview  opportunities 
which  ICAF  provides. 

When  General  Woolvsrlne  asked  me  back 
this  year,  he  must  have  thought  this  kind  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  return  might  be  a  change  of 
pace  after  all  the  doers  and  thinkers  you 
have  heard.  While  trying  to  develop  my  Ideas 
for  today,  I  decided — with  some  trepidation — 
to  look  back  at  what  I  said  to  the  graduating 
class  of  1965  to  see  how  well  my  ideas  stood 
the  passage  of  time.  My  batting  average  was 
only  fair.  I  was  seeing  only  a  small  part  of 
the  picture.  . 

I  was  fascinated  then  as  I  am  now  by 
the  Impact  upon  the  military  of  fundamental 
changes  in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  My 
regret  Is  that  the  1965  perspective  was  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  effect  of  technological 
change  upon  the  military.  The  technological 
change  has  been  tremendous,  and  continues, 
but  I  did  not  foresee  the  velocity  and  scope 
of  a  tidal  wave  of  the  change  between  1965 
and  today.  I  did  not  foresee  the  flood  of  new 
Ideas  and  attitudes,  a  whole  host  of  facts 
of  life  which  are  strange  to  us  and  have 
arisen  so  rapidly  that  we  are  still  puzzled 
as  to  how  to  respond  to  them  constructively. 
The  past  ten  years  have  been  particularly 
tough  for  the  military,  but — and  you  should 
be  fully  aware  of  this  because  you  share  the 
experience — these  years  have  been  a  very 
humbling  and  In  some  ways  a  humiliating 
period  for  our  country.  We  failed  to  foresee 
the  fundamental  changes  that  could  produce 
crushing  blows  to  our  national  confidence. 
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such  as  visible  limitations  of  our  military 
strength,  the  complexities  of  our  diplomatic 
Involvements,  the  shortcomings  of  our  Intel- 
llgence  apparatus,  so  indispensable  In  the 
real  world,  the  causes  underlying  the  civil 
disorders  of  the  '60's,  the  flaws  in  our  atti- 
tudes toward  economic  growth,  the  growing 
degree  of  our  dependence  on  other  nations 
for  energy  and  raw  materials,  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  administering  social  services,  and, 
within  recent  months,  the  baffling  combina- 
tion of  dangerous  Inflation  and  a  sudden, 
severe  recession. 

And  if  we  add  to  that  partial  but  burden- 
some catalogue,  the  mess  of  Watergate  and 
the  kind  of  leadership  It  represented,  it  Is  no 
wonder  that  public  respect  for  our  Institu- 
tions has  been  shaken.  This  means  our  self 
respect  as  Americans. 

The  military  Is  one  of  the  Institutions.  No 
one  but  themselves — and  maybe  they  are  not 
too  sure — can  know  how  our  military  peo- 
ple feel  about  their  present  stature  In  our 
national  life.  I  sense  a  disillusionment  with 
the  status  of  their  profession.  One  worri- 
some bit  of  evidence  for  me  Is  the  fact  that 
60  Air  Force  generals — over  15%  of  the 
total — will  retire  voluntarily  this  year.  This 
Is  a  serious  loss  of  men  who  should  be  serving 
at  their  maximum  effectiveness.  It  Is  a  kind 
of  corrosion  which,  If  It  spreads  to  lower 
ranks  constitutes  a  serious  danger  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion. There  must  be  some  loss  of  psychic  In- 
come to  the  proud  professional.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  action  of  this  sort  Is  based  solely 
upon  the  financial  loss  occasioned  by  a  ridic- 
ulous technicality  that  provides  a  pecuniary 
Incentive  to  retire. 

The  experience  in  Viet  Nam  and  Its  after- 
math certainly  provides  a  basis  for  disillu- 
sionment. Looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  military  people,  that  was  a  tragedy 
for  which  they  are  being  asked  to  assume 
too  great  a  share  of  the  blame.  We  edged  our 
way  into  a  struggle  that  had  been  going  on 
for  more  than  two  decades  and  against  one 
solid  decade  of  military  advice  to  the  con- 
trary. Throughout  the  long  ordeal  In  South- 
east Asia,  the  American  military  performed 
with  competence  and  characteristic  bravery. 
But  they  fought  without  an  understood 
major  premise.  "Victory"  was  the  goal,  but 
what  was  victory?  We  paid  a  high  price  seek- 
ing a  victory  which  eluded  us  because  we 
were  never  thoroughly  convinced  we  should 
be  there. 

Civilians  at  home  suffered  from  the  same 
frustrations.  As  time  wore  on,  the  lesson  of 
Korea  reasserted  Itself.  Time  Inexorably 
srodes  support  for  a  war  far  from  home  where 
there  is  no  visible  danger  to  our  own  shores. 
\s  Viet  Nam  dragged  on,  we  became  a  divided 
?eople.  It  was  Inevitable  that  much  of  the 
:rmtratlon  should  reflect  Itself  upon  the 
miitary. 

If  I  were  In  the  military,  the  reaction  from 
i^let  Nam  would  not  be  the  sole  cause  of  my 
;oncern.  There  are  baffling  basic  questions 
ibout  the  effectiveness  of  military  force.  Even 
it  levels  below  all-out  warfare,  modern  weap- 
ins  have  become  so  devastating  that  their 
inrestricted  use  makes  questionable  their 
isefulness  as  an  arm  of  policy.  Another  ques- 
ion:  of  what  use  Is  military  force  In  seeking 
o  cope  with  the  brutal  leverage  of  small 
lands  of  terrorists  with  constantly  growing 
1  ccess  to  the  destructive  power  of  modern 
'  weaponry? 

The  difficulty  of  answering  basic  questions 
!  uch  as  these  regarding  the  role  of  the  mlll- 
1  ary,  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
1  he  public  of  the  real  nature  of  that  role,  the 
luplled  lack  of  confidence  demonstrated  by 
J  rowing  detailed  supervision  by  the  Con- 
i  ress  and  Its  committees,  and  perhaps  most 
1  ettlesome  of  all,  the  constant  probing  and 
c  rltlcism  of  the  press;  all  of  these  are  under- 
s  :andable  reasons  for  serious  thought  about 
t  jmlng  in  one's  uniform. 
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How  do  we  square  that  with  the  fact  that. 
If  this  country  is  to  maintain  any  degree  of 
world  leadership,  indeed  If  we  and  those  who 
share  our  Ideals  of  freedom  are  to  be  safe, 
there  must  be  men  of  the  highest  caliber 
in  the  U.S.  military? 

The  reasons  why  this  is  so  seem  to  me  to 
rest  on  three  underlying  types  of  paths  of 
change.  The  first  is  the  changing  nature  of 
the  threat  to  peace,  the  second  is  the  change 
In  warfare  due  to  technology,  the  third  is 
the  change  In  the  relationship  of  the  military 
to  the  civil  populace  it  is  charged  with  pro- 
tecting. 

For  this  audience,  I  do  not  need  to  dwell 
upon  the  first,  the  nature  of  the  threat  We 
have  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  because 
of  the  rapidity  of  technological  advance, 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  our  present 
strategic  systems  can  provide  continuing  and 
adequate  deterrent  insurance.  We  are  faced 
with  the  Inevitable  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  so  many  nations 
that  there  Is  almost  no  posslbUlty  of  an 
equlUbrium  of  world  peace.  We  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  an  array  of  oil  rich  na- 
tions are  able  to  purchase  weapons  systems 
that  give  them  a  warmaking  capabUlty 
greater  than  the  major  powers  possessed  In 
World  War  II. 

The  net  of  this  Is  simply  that  our  coun- 
try needs  military  defenses  of  a  higher  or- 
der than  ever  before  and,  therefore,  a  higher 
order  of  performance  by  each  man  and 
woman  Involved. 

The  second  path  of  change.  In  warfare  It- 
self, la  necessarUy  a  central  theme  In  the 
curriculum  of  the  entire  military  education 
system.  It  is  the  reason  for  ICAP.  Effective 
mUltary  protection  In  the  world  today  calls 
for  a  breadth  of  talent  and  level  of  training 
greater  than  in  any  other  field  of  man's  In- 
dusrtiry.  It  also  unavoidably  calls  for  untold 
hours  of  painstaking  study  and  practice,  un- 
told hours  of  tiring  alerts  and  testing,  and 
grueling  hours  of  physical  exertion  to  stay 
ready. 

But  the  third  path  of  change  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  really  difficult  one  for  the  military 
professional,  man  and  woman.  Here  is  the 
source  of  influences  which  undermine  pride 
In  profession,  which  makes  one  question  his 
selection  of  a  career,  which  causes  the  re- 
sponsible officer  to  wonder  whether  it's 
worth  the  effort. 

The  tragic  danger  for  the  coimtry  Is  that 
these  influences  become  more  penetrating  at 
the  senior  career  stage  you  are  entering. 

Your  vulnerability  goes  up  with  your 
responslbUlty.  The  time  comes  when  the 
frustrations  pile  up  and  one  says,  "I've  had 
It.  rm  going  to  get  out."  This  is  a  luxury 
few  civilians  can  afford  at  the  same  age. 
It  Is  by  no  means  a  total  solution  to  your 
problem,  but  I  see  some  encouraging  signs 
and  also  some  constructive  actions  the  mili- 
tary can  take  to  Improve  Its  stature. 

For  example,  I  believe  there  Is  a  "bot- 
toming out"  of  the  feeling  against  the  mili- 
tary and  Its  role.  I  Interpret  Congressional 
response  on  the  defense  budget  after  the  fall 
of  Viet  Nam  as  evidencing  realization  of  re«a 
dangers  in  the  world.  For  another,  despite 
any  reservations  about  the  way  It  was 
handled,  the  country's  resixinse  to  the  May- 
aguez  affair  Indicated  that  the  American 
people  don't  intend  to  be  badgered  In  their 
legitimate  pursuits.  A  third  source  of  en- 
couragement is  the  relationship  in  the  Pen- 
tegon  of  the  military  and  their  civilian 
superiors.  As  I  see  It,  there  Is  the  highly 
necessary  degree  of  mutual  respect  and  trust 
which  fosters  the  constructive  support  by 
the  civilians. 

There  are  things  the  military  must  recon- 
cile themselves  to,  and  some  they  must  do. 
Ill  clt©  a  few.  I  think  that  the  military  must 
evidence  a  manifest  understanding  that  our 
nation's  resources  are  not  limitless,  and 
there   Is    a   legitimate   competition   among 


many  demands  for  the  nation's  resources.  It 
means  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica's Investment  In  social  improvement,  such 
as  health  care  and  housing,  urban  renewal, 
education  and  research,  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  reason  for  military  defense. 

The  decision  as  to  how  much  the  nation 
can  spend  on  defense  Is  much  like  the  deci- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  family  buying  life  in- 
surance. There  has  to  be  a  balance  struck 
between  need  and  what  he  can  afford.  In  the 
case  of  defense,  the  determination  of  need 
is  by  no  means  finite;  there  will  always  be 
risks  to  assume.  It  is  the  military's  task  to 
portray  the  risks  in  the  most  realistic  way 
possible  for  the  civilian  decision-makers. 
There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  substantial 
improvement  here. 

In  the  management  of  Its  people,  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  the  military  has 
had  the  tendency  to  resist  the  impact  of 
fundamental  social  changes.  I  believe  there 
must  be  a  manifest  effort  to  develop  policies 
that  make  sense  to  our  people  and  that  rec- 
ognize change.  I  don't  consider  extensive 
rear-guard  actions  against  long  haircuts  and 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  academies 
among  perceptive  personnel  actions. 

I  shall  Just  give  two  more  ercamples  of  areas 
I  believe  are  of  crucial  Importance  to  public 
acceptance.  This  is  in  your  management  of 
the  vital  relationship  of  the  military  and  in- 
dustry. It  must  be  clear  that  every  effort  Is 
being  made  to  achieve  arms-length  dealing. 
The  final  area  of  my  concern  is  the  matter 
of  communication  which  I  think  offers  the 
military  a  great  opportunity.  Part  of  this  is 
a  question  of  attitude  and  part  the  way  in 
which  Its  affairs  are  conducted.  Both  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  pragmatism,  resent- 
ment of  the  press  and  a  predisposition  to 
secrecy  are  futile. 

The  support  for  military  defenses  by  a 
people  governed  by  their  own  consent  is  a 
very  delicate  thing.  Our  people  give  consent 
to  things  they  understand  and  people  who 
level  with  them.  The  most  significant  chan- 
nel by  which  they  acquire  understanding  is 
the  press.  The  military,  stung  as  often  as  It 
may  be  In  the  process,  must  appreciate  the 
need  for  and  the  manner  of  functioning  of  a 
free  press  and  the  democratic  institutions 
of  a  free  society. 

And  on  the  practical  side,  the  mores  of  our 
time  and  the  Xerox  machine  have  almost  de- 
stroyed the  ability  to  keep  secrets. 

I  think  It  is  more  Important  than  ever  that 
the  military  guide  Its  communications  with 
predominant  concern  for  how  much,  not  how 
little  it  can  tell  the  American  people. 

Where  does  aU  I  have  said  leave  us?  I  have 
sought  to  show  that  the  stature  of  the  mili- 
tary Is  improving.  I  have  tried  to  cite  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  military  can  manage 
its  affairs  to  further  that  Improvement  But  I 
could  be  rightfully  called  a  Pollyanna  if  I  left 
the  impression  that  the  problem  for  the  mill- 
tary  man  can  be  solved  by  time  and  action. 

The  truth  Is,  of  course,  that  the  Job  wUl 
always  be  bigger  than  we  can  handle  per- 
fectly. And  no  matter  how  we  Improve  the 
situation,  our  people  and  our  system  wUl  al- 
ways demand  too  much  of  you.  It  may  sound 
trite  In  these  times  to  talk  of  duty  and 
patriotism.  But  the  hard  fact  Is  that  the 
safety  of  this  country  wUl  depend  upon  re- 
taining the  talent  of  enough  officers  whose 
sense  of  duty  and  patriotism  makes  them  de- 
termined to  accept  the  difficulties. 

I  wish  you  all  good  luck  In  your  new 
responsibilities. 


U.N.   SEVENTH  SPECIAL  SESSION 
(Mr.  PRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions, which  I  chair,  is  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  seventh  special  session 
of  the  United  Nations  which  opens  early 
in  September.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
special  session  is  the  implementation  of 
the  declaration  and  program  of  action  on 
the  establishment  of  a  new  international 
economic  order. 

Consideration  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "new  international  eco- 
nomic order"  was  the  focus  of  last  year's 
sixth  U.N.  special  session.  At  that  time 
the  United  States  "went  Into  opposi- 
tion" and  made  little  effort  toward  co- 
operating with  the  group  of  77  nations 
in  order  to  structure  the  declaration  and 
program  so  that  they  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
dustrial nations. 

In  the  past  2  months,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
vernment,  primarily  in  the  person  of 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  has  ap- 
parently begun  to  reconsider  its  position 
on  these  issues  with  the  aim  of  attempt- 
ing to  find  some  common  grounds  with 
the  developing  nations.  This  is  a  most 
encouraging  signal  and,  in  the  longnm, 
a  potentially  more  fruitful  strategy. 

Our  subcommittee  is  investigating  the 
issues  being  raised  by  the  developing  na- 
tions in  order  to  determine  what  the  U.S. 
response  should  be.  In  order  to  familiar- 
ize other  Members  of  Congress  with  the 
issues  being  discussed,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  their  attention  my  statement 
and  the  presentation  made  by  James  P. 
Grant.  President  of  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Coimcil: 
Opening  Statement  of  Donald  M.  Fraser, 

SuBCOMMrrXEE    ON    INTEBNATIONAL    ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 
ISSUES    AT    THE    SPECIAL    SESSION    OF    THE    1975 
TJ.N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

This  afternoon  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  Is  beginning  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  on  Issues  at  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  1975  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The 
world  is  now  entering  a  period  in  which  in- 
ternational economic  relations  are  assuming 
ever  greater  Importance,  as  compared  to  the 
problems  of  military  security  which  have  pre- 
occupied us  for  over  three  decades.  At  the 
same  time,  the  role  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  growing,  and  the  Interdependence  of 
all  people  Is  becoming  more  apparent.  Per- 
haps as  a  result  of  these  long-term  trends, 
the  International  economic  systems  that  grew 
out  of  the  Second  World  War  are  being  dis- 
carded, and  the  world's  economic  relations 
are  being  fundamentally  reexamined.  One 
major  aspect  of  this  reexamination  is  the  in- 
creasing dissatisfaction  of  the  developing 
countries  with  their  traditional  roles,  and 
their  attempts  to  change  the  nature  of  es- 
tablished relationships  by  their  call  for  a 
new  international  economic  order. 

Clearly,  economic  relations  among  develop- 
ing and  industrialized  coiuktries  are  at  a 
critical  Juncture.  The  next  major  forum  for 
dealing  with  the  principal  Issues  in  this  field 
will  be  the  special  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  this  September.  The  positions 
which  the  United  States  is  developing  In 
preparation  for  the  session  not  only  will  have 
an  important  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the 
session,  but  may  well  Influence  the  interna- 
tional economic  order  for  many  years  to 
come. 

We  would  therefore  like  to  encourage  full 
public  discussion  of  the  various  options  open 
to  the  United  States  before  this  country's 
positions  on  the  major  issues  are  set.  These 


hearings  are  an  attempt  to  get  on  the  record 
the  views  of  non-governmental  experts,  as 
well  as  the  views  of  Executive  Branch  wit- 
nesses (who  will  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  May  21),  prior  to  next  month's 
preparatory  conference  for  the  special  ses- 
sion. 

Statement  of  Jas<es  P.  Grant*,  President, 
Overseas  Development  Council 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy in  response  to  your  invitation  on  the  prep- 
arations for  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly  in  September  1975, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  de- 
velopment and  international  economic  co- 
operation. This  Special  Session  will  provide 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  test  the  vision  and 
the  will  of  the  United  States.  It  comes  at  a 
a  time  when — as  the  ODC's  Just-published 
Agenda  for  Action,  1975  states — the  vast 
challenge  before  us  is  that  of  living  with 
growing  Interdependence — a  challenge  sharp- 
ened greatly  by  the  Increasingly  intensified 
efforts  of  the  developing  nations  to  secure  a 
greater  voice  In  the  management  of  the  in- 
ternational economy  and  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  benefits  of  global  economic 
growth. 

The  world  has  become  so  Interdependent 
In  recent  years  that  for  the  first  time  it  can 
be  said  to  require  an  economic  order  that 
takes  Into  account  the  needs  of  the  entire 
globe.  This  global  economic  order  (GEO)  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  approach  that  not 
only  takes  into  account  the  newly  intensified 
challenge  to  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world's  North  from  the  developing  countries 
of  the  South  embodied  in  their  call  for  a  New 
International  Economic  Order  (NIEO),  but 
an  approach  that  also  responds  to  the  needs 
of  the  developed  countries  for  new  ways  to 
cope  with  growing  Interdependence  in  order 
to  regain  the  progress  of  recent  decades  and 
responds  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest  bUllon 
people  on  this  globe  for  a  more  effective  ad- 
dress of  their  abysmal  poverty.  The  Special 
Session  should  be  an  Important  forum  for 
advancing  the  new  GEO  concept  and  for  de- 
termining the  possibilities  for  responding  to 
the  challenge  from  the  South  "with  such 
ingenuity  that  all  parties  gain"  (to  quote 
ODC's  Agenda  for  Action,  1975) . 

My  conclusion  after  attending  a  May  15-18 
International  conference  (chaired  by  Richard 
Gardner)  at  the  United  Nations  and  Rensse- 
laervllle,  N.Y..  on  the  subject  of  the  Special 
Session,  is  that  there  is  unfortunately  cause 
for  serious  anxiety  about  this  Special  Session 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  advance 
preparation  of  many  countries — a  lack 
which  is  particularly  significant  with  respect 
to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  does 
not  appear  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the 
Special  Session  either  in  terms  of  strategy 
or  in  terms  of  staffing.  Only  100  days  remain 
before  the  Sessions;  moreover,  many  of  the 
decisions  essential  to  the  Session's  success 
need  to  be  made  much  sooner,  in  the  context 
of  the  meetings  in  June  of  the  U.N.  Prepara- 
tory Committee  for  the  Session,  and  of  the 
Interim  Committee  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  as  well  as  in  the  context  of, 
hopefully,  a  resumed  preparatory  session  in 
Paris  for  a  later  meeting  on  energy  and  other 
matters. 

During  this  same  100  days  there  will  be  a 
massive  turnover  of  key  experienced  staff 
at  the  VS.  Mission  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  most  notably  in  the  still  unofficial  re- 
placement of  Ambassador  John  Scall  by  Dan- 
iel P.  Moynlhan.  The  dangers  are  real  for  a 
VS.  debacle  at  the  Seventh  Special  Session 


•The  views  expressed  in  this  testimony 
are  those  of  the  witness,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  those  of  the  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council,  or  others  of  its  Directors, 
offlcers,  or  staff. 


close  to  that  experienced  by  the  United 
States  at  the  Sixth  Special  Session  in  April 

1974,  when  our  actions  could  be  most  kindly 
described  as  "too  litUe,  too  late."  The  United 
States  appears  to  have  been  much  further 
along  at  a  comparable  stage  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  successful  World  Food  Confer- 
ence, both  in  terms  of  strategic  concepts  and 
organization  for  effective  participation.  The 
key  issues  for  the  United  States  Include: 

1.  Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  will- 
ingly negotiate — to  bargain  collectively — 
with  the  developing  countries  on  their  de- 
mands generally  in  a  variety  of  forums?  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Enders's  statement 
looking  to  the  early  demise  of  OPEC  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Paris  meeting  on  energy 
and  other  matters  was  not  an  auspicious 
preface  to  that  meeting.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger's  address  at  Kansas  City  on  May  13, 

1975,  appears  to  be  a  clear  affirmation  of  our 
willingness  to  negotiate,  but  it  does  not 
specify  the  forums — ^and  the  United  States 
has  not  tended  to  favor  the  United  Nations 
as  a  forum  for  discussing  economic  matters. 

2.  Do  we  see  the  cxirrent  global  crisis  as 
primarily  a  consequence  of  cyclical  factors — 
drought.  Middle  East  War,  simultaneous 
worldwide  boom  followed  by  simultaneous 
recession — aggravated  by  the  challenge  of 
the  developing  countries  to  the  Northern 
dominated  hierarchy  of  international  power, 
or  do  we  see  It  as  part  of  something  so  much 
more  fundamental  now  affecting  the  post 
World  War  II  political  and  economic  order 
that  a  molecular  change  can  be  said  to  be 
occurring  In  world  order?  The  answer  to  this 
question  should  vitally  affect  our  negotiat- 
ing strategy.  If  a  global  transformation  Is  in 
process,  we  will  need  the  cooperation  of  the 
developing  countries  In  a  major  way  in  de- 
veloping new  structures  that  will  enable  us 
to  live  successfully  with  growing  interde- 
pendence, Just  as  they  will  need  our  coopera- 
tion in  bringing  about  a  change  in  structures 
more  responsive  to  their  needs.  Under  these 
circumstances  both  parties  could  gain  from 
successful  negotiations,  as  at  the  World  Food 
Conference.  If  we  see  the  current  crisis  as 
primarily  a  consequence  of  cyclical  factors, 
then  the  VS.  approach  to  the  negotiations 
takes  place  in  the  context  of  "winners"  and 
"losers,"  with  the  United  States,  the  histori- 
cally advantaged  and  more  privileged  party, 
seeking  to  minimize  its  losses.  The  United 
States  Government  position  on  this  vital  un- 
derlying issue  is  not  yet  clear. 

3.  Does  the  United  States  accept  as  a  basic 
premise,  leaving  aside  the  question  of  degree, 
that  the  existing  International  economic 
order  is  in  some  Important  ways  unfair  to 
the  developing  countries  and  requires  reform 
to  give  the  poorer  nations  a  greater  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  internatiorujl  econ- 
omy and  a  more  equitable  share  of  the 
benefits  of  global  economic  growth?  Are  the 
advanced  countries  prepared  to  acknowledge 
this  claim  of  the  poorer  nations  on  the  global 
scene?  Clear  acceptance  of  this  premise  by 
the  United  States  would  cross  an  historic 
bridge  (as  we  did  with  our  industrial  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  in  the  mid-1930s), 
and  should  vastly  Improve  the  atmosphere 
for  detailed  negotiations  with  the  developing 
countries  this  September  and  In  the  years 
that  follow. 

4.  What  are  the  priTicipal  subject-matter 
areas  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  seriously 
with  the  developing  countries  in  the  months 
ahead?  Food  clearly  is  one,  energy  Is  another 
(but  neither  we  nor  the  OPEC  countries  have 
yet  proposed  a  global  approach  to  the  energy 
problem  analogous  to  that  followed  with 
respect  to  food,  which  looked  ten  years  ahead 
and  took  Into  account  the  needs  of  all  coun- 
tries, including  the  non  oil  exporting  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  and  Fourth  World) .  Which 
other  raw  materials  are  we  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss? The  role  of  multinationals,  and  the 
possibilities  for  a  code  of  conduct  and  some 
global  regulations?  Increased  resource  trans- 
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fere?  Increased  participation  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  International  monetary  system? 
Increased  participation  In  the  management 
or  development  Institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank — for  developing  countries  gen- 
erally and  for  the  new  net  (OPEC)  donors 
specifically?  Reform  of  International  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  regional,  e.g.,  OECD.) 
forums  to  make  them  more  eflfectlve  In  the 
International  economic  arena  and  to  give 
them  collectively  a  major  new  international 
economic  role?  There  are  many  other  poten- 
tial areas  for  possibly  fruitful  discussion. 

5.  For  those  negotiable  areas,  to  what  ex- 
tent  can   negotiating   principles   be   agreed 
upon  in  advance?  This  was  done  successfully 
In  the  case  of  the  World  Food  Conference, 
where  there  wsis  agreement  prior  to  the  Con- 
ference for  example,  that  any  world  food  re- 
serve system  would  have  to  be  based  on  a 
series  of  linked  national  reserves  rather  than 
on  a  single  global  reserve,  that  costs  would 
need  to  be  shared,  etc.  Similarly,  should  raw 
materials  be  dealt  with  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  as  preferred  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Prime  Minister  WUson  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  should  they  be  linked  in  some  way, 
as  preferred  by  most  developing  countries? 
For  many  countries  which  are  importers  cf 
some  raw  materials  and  exporters  of  others, 
some  linkage  would  clearly  facilitate  nego- 
tiations. 

In  examining  the  possibility  for  Increased 
financial  resource  transfers,  should  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  seeking  automatic  rather 
than  voluntary  methods  of  resource  trans- 
fers (given  the  increasingly  poor  record  cf 
the  latter),  and  to  multilateral  rather  than 
bilateral  transfers?  In  the  restructuring  of 
International  decision-making  forums,  can 
there  be  a  prior  understanding  to  give  the 
developing  countries  a  greater  say— within 
the  clearly  understood  limitation  of  doing 
so  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  their 
abandonment  by  the  advanced  nations? 

6.  A  related  question  Is  the  need  for  early 
agreement  on  forums  in  which  these  sub- 
jects can  be  negotiated.  Which  subjects 
should  be  discussed  at  special  meetings  (such 
as  the  broad  subject  of  food  at  the  UJ^.- 
sponsored  Rome  Conference  and  that  of  en- 
ergy at  the  ad  hoc  sponsored  Paris  meeting) , 
and  which  should  be  discussed  in  established 
forums  such  as  the  IMF  Interim  Committee, 
the  IMF-World  Bank  sponsored  Develop- 
ment Committee,  UNCTAD,  etc?  And  which 
subjects  should  be  discussed  at  small  "in- 
ner circle"  meetings — as  Is  now  being  done 
in  the  case  of  the  follow-up  to  the  World 
Food  Conference  on  such  topics  as  food 
reserves,  the  Agricultural  Development  Fund 
etc?  Again,  much  of  the  the  success  of  the 
World  Food  Conference  was  due  to  pre- 
liminary agreement  on  many  of  these  im- 
portant procedural  topics. 

7.  A  key  question  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  industrial  countries  should  raise  the  im- 
portant issue  of  Increased  efforts  to  reaching 
the  poor  majority  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries (e.g..  In  countries  such  as  Mexico  and 
BrazU,  where  the  upper  20  per  cent  of  In- 
come recipients  receive  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  aU  income,  compared  to  39  per  cent 
!n  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom).  But  this  is  a  difficult  issue  for  the  In- 
dustrial countries  to  raise  convincingly  if 
the  governments  of  the  600  million  people 
m  the  OECD  countries  with  their  total  of 
aver  «4  trillion  ONP  are  not  prepared  for 
greater  future  participation  by  and  sharlnfj 
with  the  2  bUllon  people  in  the  poorer  mar- 
cet  economy  countries  having  a  combined 

S^Kn,"'^/^\'l'^  ^^"'"'^  <*°*^  ^«^s  than 
(200  bauon  for  the  countries  with  the  poor- 
sst  billion  people). 

The  above  indicate  the  types  of  questions 

hat   need   to  be  addressed   immediately   if 

here  is  to  be  an  effective  and  timely  de- 

elopment  of  a  global   economic  order  rf- 

I  ponslve  to  our  needs  over  the  next  quarter 


century — needs  which  cannot  be  met  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  be  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  others  in  this  increasingly  in- 
terdependent world. 

Two    final    points.    With    respect    to    the 
cyclical  versus  secular  trends  question  posed 
under  Item  2  above,  In  my  Judgment  and  that 
of  most  of  my  colleagues  |it  the  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council,  the  wortd  appears  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  great  economic, 
social,  and  political  discontinuities  of  history 
A    global    transformation    is    beginning    to 
emerge  that  Includes,  but  goes  beyond,  the 
immediate  consequences  of  increasing  inter- 
dependence; indeed  it  is  as  If  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  world  order  were  changing 
In  the  rich  and  poor  nations  alike,  solutions 
to  major  Issues  such  as  the  food  and  energy 
crises  and  stagflation  Increasingly  Involve  a 
network  of  relationships  requiring  new  global 
approaches  if  reasonable  rates  of  growth  are 
to  continue.  New  global  as  well  as  domestic 
social  compacts"  are  needed  to  meet  these 
new  circumstances.  Interdependence  among 
nations  is  evolving  to  the  point  where  the 
salient  factor  In  our  relations  with  develop- 
ing countries  should  no  longer  be  premised 
on     paternallstlcally     helping     them     with 
their     problem  of  underdevelopment    Now 
the  dependence  of  each  nation  on   Jolntlv 
managed  international  systems  is  so  great 
that   their  lack  of  development  frequentlv 
become  our  problem— Just  as  our  waste,  pol- 
lution, and  deepening  recession  often  become 
their  problems.  Increasingly  their  problems 
and   ours   are   becoming  common   problems 
that  afflict  the  whole  world  and  that  can  best 
be  treated  by  Joint  action. 

Because  of  the  vital  Importance  of  the  U  S 
decision  on  this  Issue  to  our  whole  response 
to  the  challenge  from  the  South.  I  describe 
my  view  of  these  fundamental  changes  In 
greater  detail  in  the  attachment  to  this  testl- 
^,l^\;  ?.?^   conclusion   in   particular   bears 
highlighting  for  this  discussion  as  prepara- 
tions proceed  for  the  Special  Session:  growth 
rates  for  the  production  of  material  goods  can 
vX^^°nn}!^^  *°  ^'°^  sharply  for  the  mid-  and 
la.te-19708  and  very  Ukely  for  the  balance  of 
the  century  unless  the  world  can  develop  new 
systems,  or  improve  existing  ones,  for  man- 
aging areas  of  scarcity  and  tension.  As  Secre- 
l^  Kissinger  said  last  week  at  Kansas  Cltv 
There  Is  no  alternative  to  international  coi-' 
laboratlon    if    growth    is    to    be    sustained 
uui  .  .  .  many  countries  believe  [the  world 
economic   structure!    does   not   fairly   meet 
their  needs."  The  central  objective  of  our 
approach  should  be  gaining  increased  growth 
for  all.  with  Significantly  greater  participa- 
tion in  decision  making  and  sharing  in  the 
benefits     being     accorded     the     developln" 
countries.  ^    ° 

t>,!*^°^iL^of  °°*  ''*"^'«  *he  times  call  for 
the  United  States  to  consider  Itself  either  a 
permanent  embattled  minority  in  the  world 
community  or  a  country  which  needs  go  into 
active  opposition  at  the  United  Nations  Both 
courses  have  been  suggested  by  Ambassador 
Moynlhan  in  a  recent  article  In  Commentary 
magazine.  The  United  States  was  in  manv 
ways  even  more  a  minority  in  terms  of  wealth 
in  the  mid-l940s  than  it  Is  today,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  us  from  developing  a  grand 
strategy  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  times 
which  gained  us  an  important— and  for  much 
of  the  time  the  major— leadership  position 
among  the  majority  of  mankind  We  have 
demonstrated  in  the  past  six  months  m  the 
ri^i  "?  °^  ^°°^  ^°^  *«  <»n  still  be  the 
\r^tL^^,  *  ?^Jo"ty  and  hammer  out  an 
taiaglnative  long-term  program,  together 
With  a  set  of  ingenious  implementing  Instl- 
tut  ons,  from  which  rich  nations  and  poor 

Joins  with  others  in  proposing  a  program  of 

tagly  interdependent  world  work  for  aU  and 
b)  to  give  the  poorer  nations  a  greater  voice 

^o.^r^f'^^f'"^''*  °^  reformed  international 
economic  systems  and  a  more  equitable  share 
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of  global  economic  benefits  (as  present  real- 
Itles  dictate)— and  if  it  does  not  seek  a  com. 
teroffenslve  in  style  without  meeting  the 
needs  of  substance  (as  Senator  Kennedy 
noted  in  his  speech  at  the  UN  on  May  15)  J. 
then  the  United  States  can  again  become  an 
effective  international  leader.  This  would 
seem  a  more  appropriate  posture  for  the  first 
nation  to  propound  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

And  does  the  United  States  have  any  real 
istlc  alternative?  As  Secretary  Kissinger  said 
earlier  this  year:  "=>"'ger  said 

"The  world  stands  uneasUy  poised  between 
unprecedented  chaos  and  the  opportunity 
for  unparalleled  creativity.  The  next  few 
years  wui  determine  whether  interdepend- 
ence wUl  foster  common  progress  or  common 
disaster.  Our  generation  has  the  opportumty 
=^e*^  ^^!,  *  ^^"^  cooperative  international 
system:  If  we  fail  to  act  with  vision  we  will 
condemn  ourselves  to  mounting  domestic 
and  International  crises ..." 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  does  not 
yet  have  a  comprehensive  program— as  it  did 
In  the  mid  and  late  1940s— even  remotely 
adequate  to  the  challenges  of  the  times.  The 
United  States  needs  to  propose  a  program  for 
global  economic  order  which  goes  beyond  the 
substance  of  the  1974  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly s  New  International  Economic  Order" 
resolutions  to  encompass  more  adequately 
the  needs  of  both  the  advanced  countries  and 
the  poorer  countries.  With  such  a  GEO  strat- 
egy  all  parties  would  gain. 

The  Changing   World  Oeder 
(By  James  P.  Grant.  Overseas  Development 
Council) 
The  post-World  War  II  order— and  pos- 
slbly   even   more-is   giving   way   to   some- 
thing new  and  stUl  uncertain.  The  events 
of  the  past  two  years,  notably  soaring  food 
prices,  two  devaluations  of  the  doUar,  the  oU 
crisis  and  the  combination  of  high  inflation 
rates  and  a  global  economic  slowdown  have 
already  brought  the  world  in  mid-1970s  to 
a  stage  of  crisis  and  transition  comparable 
J^qn.°'^    .''r^  ''^  *^^  mid-i940s  and  the  early 
1930s.  Furthermore,  the  mid-1970s  increas- 
Ingly  appear  to  mark  the  start  of  a  historic 
transformation— the  start  of  a  series  of  dls- 
?nH     ."."l^i  P^^^^^y  'i^-aling  those  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Whether  a  disastrous 
or  hopeful  response  will  be  evoked  by  the 

^k"^?  ,f  *^'^  ^^  ^""  ^*^  ^'°^  clear.  That  is 
the  challenge— and  the  threat^which  today 
faces  all   of   us   as   concerned   citizens   and 


GLOBAI.    PROGRESS— AND    FOUR    CRISES 

The  marvelous  prospects  for  the  future 
arise  from  the  new  potential  for  human  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
spectacular  achievements  In  science  and 
technology  over  the  past  century.  As  one 
consequence,  our  century  is  the  first  in  the 
history  Of  mankind  In  which  fulfillment  of 
the  minimum  requirements  of  a  decent  life 
for  all  mankind  represents  more  than  mere 
conjecture.  We  are  learning  that  poverty  and 
disease  no  longer  need  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
great  majority.  In  recent  decades  we  have 

m,t?>ff^/***^    °^    economic    growth    un- 
matched  in   any  earlier  period.   Per  capita 

rin^i^  °."  ^  ^'°*'*'   ''*^'^-   ^^  ""ore  t^n 
doubled  since  Wortd  War  n.  reaching  some 

$1,000  per  head.  Many  developing  countries 
have  grown  even  faster  than  the  developed 
m^^"*.  r  ¥J^^  **  ^'™"*'"  stages  of  develop- 
^i«  J°  J^!.^*^*  '^^'^^'^^  *'o"e,  the  coun- 
Rit.,  f.  ^."*^  ^^^  implemented  a  Green 
Revolution  in  wheat  production  which  was  a 
more  remarkable  technological  achievement 
«^J  J'^  of  increasing  food  production  than 
any  achieved  In  North  America  and  Europe. 
The  past  generation  has  also  seen  unprece- 
dented movement  toward  self-government 
and  increased  participation  of  man  in  the 
progress  of  society.  Over  50  new  nations  have 
emerged.  More  than  a  billion  people  have 
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come  out  of  colonialism.  The  last  of  the  great 
colonial  empires,  that  of  Portugal,  is  dis- 
solving. For  the  first  time  in  many  countries, 
most  notably  for  those  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  significant  progress  in  material  well- 
being  has  been  the  lot  of  the  great  majority, 
and  not  Just  of  an  elite  minority  of  their 
societies. 

Four  great  sets  of  crises  have  begun  to 
emerge,  however,  during  the  same  recent 
years  In  which  the  "marvelous  prospects" 
from  continuing  material  progress  have 
seemed  increasingly  attainable.  First,  the  un- 
precedented rates  of  economic  growth,  and 
particularly  the  5  to  6  per  cent  rates  of  in- 
crease in  the  global  output  of  goods  and 
services  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  are 
outrunning  the  capacity  of  human  Institu- 
tions to  respond  and  adapt.  Like  the  short 
circuits  In  an  overloaded  electrical  system, 
a  rash  of  societal  breakdowns  are  resulting 
from  man's  apparent  inability  to  adapt  his 
Institutions  fast  enough  to  permit  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  rapid  increases  in  output 
of  recent  years.  Systems  overloads  have  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day  as  the  world  moved 
from  $1  trillion  economy  of  the  late  1940s 
Into  the  $3  trillion  economy  of  the  early 
1970s.  We  have  begun  to  see  the  ecological 
overload:  pollution  in  the  cities,  eutrophica- 
tlon  of  lakes,  and  falling  global  fish  catches. 

The  unprecedented  Increases  of  the  1960s 
and  early  1970s  in  population  and  affluence 
have  so  expanded  demand  that  the  demand- 
supply  relationship  for  a  growing  list  of  com- 
modities shifted  to  a  seller's  market  from 
what  for  many  years  had  been  a  buyer's  mar- 
ket. OU  is  a  good  illtistratlon  of  the  shift, 
and  of  how  heretofore  weak  sellers  have 
utilized  their  new  power  to  settle  long- 
standing economic  and  political  grievances. 
These  same  forces  for  increased  demand  have 
led  to  actual  shortages  for  a  few  critical  com- 
modities, notably  food  and  fertilizers.  "Stag- 
flation"— double-digit  Inflation  accompanied 
by  stumbling  economic  output — is  yet  an- 
other symptom. 

Events  are  making  increasingly  clear  that 
we  can  no  longer  extrapolate  a  growth  pat- 
tern for  the  next  25  years,  to  a  $10-$12  tril- 
lion gross  global  product,  that  Is  similar  to 
the  trend  line  of  the  1960s  and  the  1950s. 
This  will  raise  serious  political  problems  in 
an  era  of  high  population  growth  rates  and 
raised  expectations  of  perpetually  Increasing 
personal  material  well-being.  It  makes  urgent 
the  need  to  craft  new  systems  more  respon- 
sive to  making  the  changes  which  are  re- 
quired in  areas  of  tight  supply  if  reason- 
ably rapid  rates  of  growth  are  to  be  main- 
tained and  the  burdens  of  slowdowns  In 
growth  are  to  be  allocated  with  some  de- 
gree of  equity. 

The  second  and  third  sets  of  crises  arise 
from  the  fact  that  there  have  been  rapid 
Increases  In  growth  without  adequate  shar- 
ing between  the  powerful  Industrial  societies 
and  the  more  numerous  poor  countries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  within  countries  on  the 
other.  The  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)  In  1964  to  give  the  developing 
countries  a  forum  with  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries for  settling  their  grievances  Is  one 
manifestation  of  the  issue  between  countries. 

The  sense  of  righteousness  of  the  OPEC 
countries  In  pressing  for  higher  oil  prices, 
and  the  psychological  Identification  with 
them  of  most  developing  countries,  even 
those  most  Injured  by  higher  oil  prices,  are 
consequences  of  the  failure  of  UNCTAD  and 
other  mechanisms  to  slow  the  widening  gap 
between  rich  nations  and  most  poor  nations. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  that  their  increasing  Interde- 
pendence with  the  industrial  countries  is 
on  the  basis  of  widespread  Inequality,  while 
the  Interdependence  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries with  each  other  Is  on  the  basis  of  far 
greater  equality. 


The  problems  arising  from  inadequate  par- 
ticipation in — and  sharing  of — the  benefits 
of  progress  within  rich  countries  are  pri- 
marily those  of  racial  and  cultural  minori- 
ties; within  most  developing  countries,  how- 
ever, they  characterize  the  lives  of  the  poor 
majority  of  the  people.  In  many  developing 
countries,  the  gap  Is  widening  dangerously 
between  the  minority  for  whom  the  system 
is  working — factory  workers,  larger  farmers, 
civil  servants,  businessmen,  and  politicians — 
and  the  poor  majority  left  out  of,  or  barely 
benefited  by  the  system. 

The  fourth  great  crisis  is  over  the  mean- 
ing of  development  In  the  aflBuent  societies 
now  that  the  necessities  of  life  are  being 
met.  Development  has  long  meant  to  most 
people  the  Increased  production  of  more  and 
more  goods — cars,  homes,  refrigerators,  drugs. 
We  are  learning  that  more  goods  do  not 
necessarily  mean  more  "happiness,"  and,  in 
fact,  can  mean  Just  the  opposite,  as  pollu- 
tion, urban  congestion,  and  other  affluence- 
created  problems  multiply  in  number  and 
Increase  In  severity.  Words  such  as  tech- 
nology, growth,  and  smoke  stacks,  all  of 
which  evoke  a  positive  reaction  In  most  de- 
veloping countries,  now  evoke  a  negative 
reaction  among  many  In  America  and 
Europe. 

The  counter-culture  movements  of  several 
years  ago,  and  the  rash  of  such  books  as 
Greening  of  America  may  have  subsided,  but 
the  questions  they  raised  are  now  perma- 
nently embedded  In  western  society.  Abetted 
by  energy  and  food  shortages  favoring  the 
turning  down  of  thermostats,  smaller  cars, 
and  less  graln-lntenslve  meats,  a  new  value 
system  more  appropriate  to  future  needs  may 
emerge  kicking  and  screaming  in  the  decade 
ahead.  Parallel  to  this  growing  awareness  of 
the  inadequacies  of  a  development  theory 
targeted  In  both  capitalist  and  socialist 
societies  on  "more,  and  still  more,"  Is  the 
growing  recognition  that  the  presently  poor 
societies  of  the  world,  whose  people  will  total 
some  5  billion  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
cannot  hope  to  replicate  the  present  North 
American  and  European  levels  of  material 
affluence. 

These  same  crises  can  be  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  the  two  central  themes  that  domi- 
nate the  history  of  progress:  the  interface 
of  man  with  nature,  and  that  of  man  with 
man.  Initially,  man's  survival  depended  on 
the  sufferance,  of  nature.  The  first  great 
breakthrough  for  man  was  his  discovery  of 
fire.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
scientific  and  technological  advances,  high- 
lighted particularly  by  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution and  the  explosion  of  scientific  and 
technological  progress  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. Since  World  War  II,  global  output  has 
Increased  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  then 
5  per  cent,  and  most  recently  at  6  per  cent 
annually. 

In  the  1960s  It  almost  looked  as  if  nature 
were  a  resource  becoming  fully  tamed  by 
man.  The  times  when  nature  massively 
threatened  man,  as  in  Mesopotamia,  Central 
Asia,  North  Africa,  and  even  In  our  own  dust 
bowl  during  the  1930s,  seemed  to  be  passed. 
Recently,  however,  as  gross  global  output 
approached  the  $3  trillion  mark,  treble  the 
level  of  1950,  warning  signs  have  begun  to 
appear  from  nature  at  many  points.  As  al- 
ready noted,  pollution  began  to  seriously 
threaten  life  In  cities;  eutrophlcatlon  threat- 
ened the  ecological  survival  of  lakes  and  seas; 
the  world  fish  harvest,  following  20  years  of 
dramatic  Increases,  declined  three  years  In 
a  row  despite  stepped-up  and  Improved  fi.sh- 
Ing  efforts.  Drought  first  hit  Sahellan  Africa, 
then  the  U.S.S.R.,  then  India,  and  most  re- 
cently the  United  States,  shattering  the 
domestic  grain  output  predictions  of  the  ex- 
perts. Even  the  marvelously  successful  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  Is  ba.sed  on  ever- 
increasing  amounts  of  energy,  to  the  point 
where  It  now  takes  some  ten  calories  of  en- 


ergy (as  compared  to  one  at  the  turn  of  the 
century)  to  produce  one  calorie  of  food. 

Whatever  the  differing  views  on  the  extent 
of  validity  of  the  doomsday  predictions  of  the 
Club  of  Rome  about  the  limits  to  growth,  all 
will  agree  today  that  man  in  recent  years 
has  been  Jeopardizing  his  environment  and 
that  the  same  unbridled  use  of  nature  cannot 
continue.  A  new  era  in  man's  relationship 
to  nature  lies  ahead,  an  era  In  which  far 
more  attention  and  capital  needs  to  be  In- 
vested In  preserving  essential  balances  with 
nature  If  disasters  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  second  central  theme  of  development 
history  is  the  relationship  of  man  to  man. 
Cooperation  between  men  has  marked  the 
years  of  greatest  human  progress.  Dissension 
between  men  and  competition  over  the  di- 
vision of  the  benefits  of  progress  have 
brought  the  periods  of  greatest  retrogres- 
sion— most  recently  evidenced  in  World  Wars 
I  and  II. 

Progress  has  surged  forward  In  those 
periods  when  men  have  learned  to  work  to- 
gether in  larger  and  larger  groups,  first  as 
tribes,  then  as  nations,  and  then  in  regions 
and  globally,  as  the  concept  of  comparative 
advantage  has  taken  hold.  Thus  there  was 
the  golden  age  of  the  19th  century  for  the 
Western  world  as  the  industry  and  trade  of 
Europe  and  North  America  spread  across  the 
globe.  This  period  of  progress  was  ended 
abruptly  by  World  Wars  I  and  II.  when  the 
lafe  arrivals  on  the  scene.  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan,  sought  to  wrest  from  the  older 
industrial  nations  a  greater  share  of  the 
benefits  of  the  western  economic  expansion 
of  the  preceding  century. 

The  past  25  years  have  witnes-ted  unparal- 
leled progress  as  man  cooperated  with  man 
to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  history.  The 
newly  rich  United  States,  through  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  institutions,  the  Marshall  Plan, 
and  other  means  shared  Its  power  and  Its 
wealth,  most  notably  with  a  Western  Europe 
of  formerly  rich  nations  impoverished  by  two 
world  wars  and  a  severe  depression,  as  well 
as  with  Japan,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 
Within  the  Industrial  countries,  the  affluent, 
heretofore  a  distinct  minority,  similarly 
shared  the  benefits  of  progress  with  their 
populous  majorities.  For  virtually  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  substantial  majority  in  de- 
veloped countries  are  participating  signifi- 
cantly In  the  progress  of  their  societies. 

But  two  crises  with  respect  to  man's  re- 
lationship to  man — those  arising  from 
growth  without  adequate  sharing — have  be- 
come Increasingly  evident  and  serious  since 
the  1960s.  Demands  of  the  developing  na- 
tions, notably  those  of  the  oU  exporters,  now 
threaten,  in  the  absence  of  remedial  meas- 
ures, to  cause  dislocation  of  the  world  order 
rivaling  those  brought  by  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. These  crises  warrant  further  analysis. 

GROWTH    WTTHOUT    ADEQtTATE    SHARING 
BETWEEN    COtTNTRIES 

A  3  per  cent  growth  rate  applied  to  an 
Asian  starting  with  a  $60  per  capita  Income 
results  In  an  income  of  $120  at  the  end  of 
24  years;  when  that  growth  rate  is  applied 
to  an  American  with  a  $2,600  annual  Income, 
that  Income  increases  to  $5,200  In  the  same 
24  years.  Such  wealth  disparities  create  some 
problems.  Furthermore,  the  international 
economic  systems  have  tended  to  favor  those 
economics  which  are  already  well  established 
"haves."  Thus,  for  example,  the  Kennedy 
Bound  benefited  all  nations  but  was  of  par- 
ticular advantage  to  the  rich  countries.  These 
trade  negotiations  of  the  1960s  led  to  a  halv- 
ing of  tariffs  between  Industrial  countries 
but  brought  almost  no  reduction  of  the  tar- 
iffs on  the  principal  products  sold  by  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Moreover,  during  the  last 
10  years,  we  have  seen  a  host  of  non-tariff 
barriers  go  up,  and  those  directed  against 
developlng-country  products  In  general  have 
been  more  numerous  than  those  directed 
against  developed-country  products. 
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When  the  world  community  created  a  new 
currency— a  form  or  "paper  gold"  called 
Special  Drawing  Rights  (based  imtU  early 
1974  on  U.S.  dollars) — and  made  available 
at  the  rate  of  $3  billion  a  year,  three  quarters 
went  to  the  rich  countries  virtually  free 
while  only  one  quarter  was  distributed  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of  the  SDR- 
allocation  system,  which  is  inherently  skewed 
to  the  economically  powerful  countries,  the 
United  States  has  received  a  grossly  dispro- 
portionate share  of  SDRb — over  $1  billion 
each  year— which  Is  more  than  the  share  of 
the  entire  developing  world. 

The  negotiations  within  UNCTAD,  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  "Group  of  77"  (in  fact  nearly 
100)  developing  coimtrles,  and  much  of  the 
agenda  of  the  regional  groupings  of  develop- 
ing countries  have  focused  on  the  many  true 
and  not  so  true  charges  of  unequal  treatment 
of  the  poor  countries  by  the  rich.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, a  deep  sense  of  grievance  has  de- 
veloped, particularly  in  the  past  5  years  as 
the  United  States  has  withdrawn  from  lead- 
ership, and  In  some  cases  even  from  a  fair- 
share  role  in  cooperative  efTorts  to  help  meet 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries. 

As  noted  earlier,  this  has  been  a  power- 
ful factor  in  enabling  the  OPEC  countries 
to  rally  most  developing  countries  to  their 
side  in  their  global  confrontation  with  the 
industrial  countries.  The  latter,  particularly 
the  United  States,  have  continued  to  feed 
these  grievances  during  the  current  crisis 
through  poor  handling  of  the  world  food  and 
fertilizer  shortages,  which  antedated  the  oil 
crisis,  and  the  exclusion  of  such  major  con- 
sumers as  Brazil  and  India  from  "oU  con- 
sumers" despite  the  inclusion  of  such  minor 
users  as  Luxemliourg  and  Denmark. 

In  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  the  indus- 
trial nations  face  two  urgent  problems  with 
the  developing  countries.  The  first  is  how 
to  accommodate  within  the  world  order  the 
newly  powerful  among  the  developing  coun- 
tries, notably  the  richer  oU  exporters,  but 
also  such  prospective  Industrial  giants  as 
Brazil  and  the  nuclear  powers  of  the  develop- 
ing world,  China  and  India. 

Failure  to  accommodate  them  with  some 
degree  of  success  in  the  world  economic  and 
political  power  structure,  as  the  United 
States  was  able  to  do  with  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  in  the  quarter  century  after 
World  War  II,  would  presage  more  crises  like 
those  of  1973-74,  which  have  so  seriously 
threatened  the  international  economic  and 
political  order. 

The  second  urgent  problem  facing  the  In- 
dustrial and  developing  countries  Is  how  to 
restore  and  accelerate  the  development  prog- 
ress of  the  nearly  one  billion  people  living 
largely  in  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
world— a  new  "Fourth  World" — which  have 
been  so  severely  affected  by  recent  price  In- 
creases as  to  face  the  prospect  of  negative 
per  capita  Income  growth  for  at  least  the 
balance  of  the  decade  In  the  absence  of  some 
rescue  effort  along  the  lines  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  of  a  generation  earlier. 

It  is  dllHcult  to  predict  precisely  the  ad- 
verse consequences  to  the  more  affluent  coun- 
tries from  the  economic  disasters  of  these 
poorest  countries,  but  the  affluent  can  Ignore 
showing  any  meaningful  concern  for  the  one 
quarter  of  mankind  only  at  their  not  too 
future  peril. 

OVTSLOAO  OF  GLOBAL  SYSTEMS — FtTlTHEE 
DISCTTSSION 

Soaring  world  food  prices  In  early  1973  ap- 
parently symbolized  the  emergence  of  a  new 
iconomlc  era  and  a  new  International  order. 
Jramatlc  rises  in  food  prices  were  followed  by 
oltlng  developments  on  several  fronts.  Most 
onspicuous  were  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  the 
alslng  of  oil  prices,  and  sharply  rising  fer- 
lllzer  prices,  accompanied  by  severe  cutbacks 
n  fertilizer  exports  to  developing  countries 
!  .8  the  Industrial  nations  preempted  scarce 


supplies.  These  developments  were  In  part  a 
response  to  short-nm  cyclical  factors,  as  hap- 
pened In  the  early  1950s  in  response  to  the 
Korean  War  boom.  Drought  in  the  U.S.S.R , 
South  Asia,  Sahelian  Africa,  and.  most  re- 
cently, in  the  United  States  have  reduced 
food  availabilities.  The  early  1970s  experi- 
enced the  first  simultaneous  boom  in  all 
major  countries,  abnormally  pushing  up  de- 
mand. 

Equally  clearly,  these  crises  are  also  par- 
tially due  to  longer-range,  secular  factors. 
Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  1980s,  the 
crisis  of  the  mid-1970s  will  almost  certainly 
appear  as  essentially  the  product  of  contlnu- 
Ing  rapid  economic  and  population  growth 
within  the  constraints  of  a  frequently  finite 
physical  system  and  relatively  inflexible  po- 
litical and  economic  situations. 

Recent  economic  growth  rates  have  appar- 
ently outrun  the  capacity  of  the  world's 
economic,  social,  and  poUtical  systems  to  re- 
spond and  adapt  fast  enough  to  sustain 
them.  As  the  world  entered  the  $3  trillion 
economy  of  the  late  1960s,  treble  that  of  the 
late  1940s,  we  began  to  see,  as  noted  earlier, 
an  ecological  overload. 

This  was  followed  by  actual  scarcities  of 
such  commodities  as  food  and  fertilizer-  a 
shift  from  buyer's  to  seller's  markets  in  the 
cases  of  many  commodities,  including  oil; 
efforts  by  oil  exporters  to  use  their  new- 
found economic  pov/er  to  settle  long-standing 
political  and  economic  grievances;  and  the 
advent  of  double-digit  inflation  simultane- 
ously with  production  cutbacks  in  such  areas 
as  automobile  production. 

"Systems  overloads"  were  apparent  on 
many  fronts  by  1973.  The  pressure  of  in- 
creased demand  and  its  consequences  is  seen 
clearly  in  food.  Not  only  is  the  population  in 
the  early  1970s  much  larger  than  ever  before, 
but  the  2  per  cent  annual  population  Increase 
and  the  3  per  cent  annual  Increase  In  in- 
come are  double  the  rates  of  20  years  ago  The 
annual  increase  In  demand  is  up,  therefore 
from  some  4  million  tons  in  the  early  1900s 
and  13  million  tons  in  the  early  1950s,  to  some 
30  million  tons  In  the  early  1970s. 

As  demand  has  Increased,  the  traditional 
forms  of  supply  response  have  no  longer 
sufficed.  Until  recently.  Increased  food  pro- 
duction came  from  putting  more  land  under 
the  plow,  but  this  Is  no  longer  possible  in 
the  developed  countries  except  at  much 
higher  costs.  In  the  advanced  countries 
diminishing  returns  have  also  set  In  on  In- 
creasing production  through  greater  use  of 
fertUlzers  and  other  inputs.  Greatly  in- 
creased grain  production  Is  only  possible  In 
the  developed  countries  through  much  higher 
prices  for  grain,  and  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries by  overcoming  organizational  and  finan- 
cial problems  of  providing  effective  support 
for  their  rural  sectors,  including  their  small 
farmers. 

The  world  has  been  slow  to  make  the  policy 
and  Institutional  changes  required  Shortages 
are  a  consequence— as  are  higher  prices.  Ris- 
ing food  prices  contributed  even  more  to 
global  Inflation  in  the  two-year  period  1973 
and  1974  than  soaring  oil  prices. 

The  new  era  of  Increasingly  tight  supplies 
brings  with  it  the  need  for  greatly  Improved 
global  management  to  increase  resource 
availability  if  inflation  rates  of  over  10  per- 
cent are  not  to  become  a  nearly  permanent 
fixture.  This  Is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  case 
of  food.  Rising  global  demand  due  to  both 
population  growth  and  affluence  requires  a 
250-300  mllllon-ton  increase  In  grain  Dro- 
ductlon  over  the  next  10  years,  to  reach 
approximately  1.5  billion  tons  by  1985  If  the 
bulk  of  the  Increased  food  production  re- 
quired  over  the  next  decade  is  to  come  from 
toe  developed  countries,  the  price  of  food 
will  need  to  rise  sharply  to  cover  the  higher 
costs  of  producing  it. 

New  land  can  be  put  under  cultivation  In 
developed  covntrles  only  at  substantially  in- 
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creased  cost,  and  Increasing  production 
through  more  intensive  use  of  Inputs  such 
as  fertilizer  and  water  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  costly.  In  the  developed  countries,  the 
use  of  Inputs  Is  at  a  point  of  dlmimshlng 
returns  for  many  crops. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
crease in  production  comes  from  developing 
countries,  there  may  not  need  to  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  food.  Because  limi- 
tations of  organization,  financing,  and  ap- 
plied technology  have  kept  potentially  good 
crop  land  out  of  production  and  use  of  in- 
puts low  in  most  of  the  poorer  countries 
there  are  great  opportunities  for  expanding 
production  at  very  little,  if  any.  Increase  in 
cost  m  these  countries.  An  additional  ton 
of  fertilizer,  for  example,  will  product  2-3 
times  as  much  additional  rice  and  corn  m 
South  Asia  as  in  Japan,  Europe,  or  North 
America,  where  fertUizer  use  already  is  rela- 
tively intensive. 

According  to  one  responsible  source,  to  in- 
crease gram  production  by  100  million  tons 
in  developed  countries  wUl  require  24  mil- 
lion tons  of  fertilizer;  a  comparable  Increase 
In  developing  countries  would  require  only  lo 
million  tons  of  fertilizer.  The  same  contrast 
is  seen  in  the  use  of  energy  in  general.  It  now 
takes  10  calories  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  one  calorie  of  food,  as  com- 
pared to  a  one-to-one  ratio  fifty  years  ago. 
The  developing  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  large  pools  of  underemployed  labor 
which  can  be  put  to  use. 

The  potential  for  Increasing  yields  at  low 
cost  in  India  and  Bangladesh  can  be  seen 
by  contrasting  their  production  with  that  in 
the  United  States  and  Japan  respectively. 
India,  for  example,  has  about  the  same  crop 
area  as  the  United  States,  with  many  simi- 
lar characteristics.  If  India's  yields  equalled 
those  of  the  United  States,  its  current  an- 
nual production  would  be  230  million  metric 
tons  rather  than  the  total  of  approximately 
100  million  tons;  if  India  were  to  apply  the 
same  labor-intensive  techniques  for  using 
capital  now  prevalent  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  and 
South  Korea,  Its  grain  yields  would  total  well 
over  300  million  tons. 

To  Ignore  the  potential  of  many  developing 
countries  for  increasing  food  production  at 
relatively  low  costs  is  to  ensure  higher  rates 
of  inflation  throughout  the  world.  Also,  in- 
creased rural  production  in  the  developing 
countries  relying  primarily  on  smaller  farm- 
ers not  only  woiild  result  In  maximum  pro- 
duction per  acre  but  also  would  bring  many 
ancillary  benefits— Increased  rural  employ- 
ment, decreased  Income  disparities,  reduced 
rural  to  urban  migration  and,  by  increas- 
ing the  motivation  for  smaller  families, 
lower  birth  rates. 

Thus  when  the  rich  countries  restrict  fer- 
tilizer exports  to  permit  more  intensive  ferti- 
lizer  use  at  home.  It  means  much  less  food 
production  globally.  Shortages  of  fertilizer 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  oU  were  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  Indian  1974  winter  wheat 
harvest  totaUlng  only  23  million  tons— weU 
under  the  earlier  projected  yield  of  30  mU- 
lion  tons. 

Very  much  the  same  story  of  growth  out- 
running the  supply  response  system  Is  seen 
m  the  energy  field.  There  the  Increase  in 
demand  has  arisen  largely  from  Increasing 
affluence,  with  the  average  American  using 
more  than  50  times  as  much  energy  as  the 
average  black  African  or  South  Asian.  Al- 
though the  shift  from  a  buyers'  to  a  sellers' 
market  in  the  mid-1970s  and  the  need  for 
developing  much  more  costly  alternate  en- 
ergy sources  by  the  mld-19808  had  been 
sensed  if  not  fully  foreseen  by  knowledge- 
able experts,  no  major  changes  were  Ini- 
tiated. 

Nor  did  the  oil  experts  anticipate  the  new 
political  circumstances  that  led  to  sufficient 
Arab  cohesion  for  an  embargo  and  to  such 
cohesion  among  oil  producers  everywhere, 
including  many  traditional  friends  of  the 
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United  States,  that  they  could  raise  prices 
fourfold.  Finally,  these  experts  did  not  ade- 
quately anticipate  the  effect  of  environmen- 
tal measures  on  energy  supply  and  demand 
in  the  early  and  mid-1970s.  Abruptly  soar- 
ing oil  prices  are  the  result,  even  though 
vast  quantities  of  low  production  cost  oil 
wlU  be  available  for  at  least  another  decade. 
These    are    graphic    Illustrations    of    how 
growth  in  demand  can  outrun  existing  sup- 
ply response  svstems.  Additional  oil  Is  Im- 
mediately available,  and  the  world  is  tech- 
nically able  to  produce  far  more  fertilizer 
and  to  feed  more  than  twice  as  many  people 
as  it  can  today,  possibly  even  at  close  to 
present  cost  levels,  but  It  can  do  so  only  If 
countries  change  the  ways  in  which  they 
respond  to  demand.  Such  changes  are  very 
difficult,  and  institutions  are  slow  to  respond. 
One   important  consequence   of  the  new 
interdependence  era  under  the  current  value 
system  Is  that  when  scarcities  have  occurred, 
the  affluent  one  billion  of  the  world's  people 
have  used  their  greater  purchasing  power  to 
preempt  the  world's  scarce  essential  goods 
from  the  poorest  one  bllUon  of  the  world's 
people.  In  the  last  two  years,  It  appears  that 
for  the  first  time  the  richest  billion  people  of 
the  world  have  been  eating  more  each  year 
while  a  majority  of  the  poorest  billion  have 
been  eating  less.  Similarly,  with  respect  to 
fertilizer,  as  we  have  seen,  the  affluent  billion 
have  accelerated  their  Increase  rate  In  the 
use  of  chemical  fertUlzes  In  the  past  year 
through  restricting  exports,  thereby  forcing 
the  poorest  billion  of  the  world  to  slow  their 
rate  of  Increase. 

Some  30-40  countries — mostly  located  In 
South  Asia,  Sahelian  Africa,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  Caribbean  are  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  "system  overload"  for  oil,  food 
and  fertilizers— they  are  acutely  distressed 
as  a  result  of  higher  prices  for  these  com- 
modities without  significant  offsets  from 
higher  prices  for  the  products  they  sell.  The 
most  severely  affected  countries— a  new 
"Fourth  World"  of  some  1  billion  very  poor 
people— face  the  likelihood  of  negative 
growth  over  the  next  5-7  years  in  the  ab- 
sence of  major  rescue  measures.  Malnutri- 
tion, and  with  it  death  rates,  will  increase 
noticeably  In  these  countries. 

One  can  safely  predict  that  many  of  these 
governments  will  topple  under  these  stresses 
In  the  next  18-24  months  unless  they  are  al- 
leviated by  coordinated  International  action. 
The  events  of  1973  and  1974  have  shown 
clearly  that  overloads  of  the  traditional  re- 
sponse system  caused  by  the  rapid  Increase 
of  demand  for  goods  In  recent  years  Is  shift- 
ing economic,  and  consequently  political, 
power  substantially  toward  the  resource-rich 
countries,  and  that  the  existing  Interna- 
tional economic  and  political  order  systems 
are  In  tprn  having  difficulty  In  accommodat- 
ing these  power  shifts. 

A  major  new  power  center  In  the  world  Is 
the  rich,  oU-exportlng  group  of  countries. 
■  Sixty  bUllon  dollars  of  surplus  capital  en- 
hances their  power.  It  Is  a  new  power  that 
they  themselves  are  not  yet  certain  how  to 
apply.  Other  developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries that  are  resource-rich— the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia.  U.S.S.R.,  and  Bra- 
zil—also are  gaining  power.  Not  only  Is  the 
United  States  stUl  relatively  self-sufficient 
In  many  raw  materials,  but  It  also  Is  capable 
of  reducing  the  wastefxil  use  of  resources — 
as  when  speed  limits  were  lowered  and  ther- 
mostats turned  down  earlier  this  year. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  still  exports 
large  amounts  of  raw  materials.  In  FY  1974, 
It  exported  $7  billion  more  food  than  In  the 
preceding  year  ($6  billion  of  that  Increase 
was  from  price  increases,  including  some  $2 
billion  resulting  from  the  higher  prices 
charged  developing  countries).  At  the  same 
time,  however,  two  groups  of  resource-poor 
countries  have  been  weakened — the  coun- 
tries of  Western  E\irope  and  Northeast  Asia 
and    those    of    the    Fourth    World.    These 


changes  make  leadership  vastly  more  uncer- 
tain m  the  period  Immediately  ahead. 

Growing  demand  Is  also  causing  a  new  re- 
source dependency  in  certain  critical  com- 
modities even  on  the  part  of  the  resource- 
rich  superpowers.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  and  China  were 
not  dependent  In  any  major  way  on  Im- 
ported raw  materials.  Today,  all  are  depend- 
ent on  imports  of  certain  key  commodities. 
Russia  needs  food  during  its  frequent  years 
of  poor  weather. 

The  United  States  now  Imports  a  whole 
range  of  raw  materials,  notably  oil;  this  year 
It  wUl  have  to  Import  nearly  the  equivalent 
of  the  total  production  of  Saudi  Arabia,  or 
the  equivalent  of  the  combined  production 
of  Venezuela,  Nigeria,  Algeria,  and  Indonesia. 
And  even  the  Chinese,  having  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  potential  for  increasing  agri- 
cultural production  through  efficient  use  of 
their  plentiful  supply  of  labor,  have  had  to 
accept  major  dependency  on  Imported  food 
and  fertUlzers  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
growing  population  until  they  can  combine 
more  capltal-lntenslveness  with  their  labor- 
Intenslveness. 

In  the  1974  crop  year,  China  Imported  al- 
most as  much  grain  from  the  outside  world 
as  India  did  during  the  famine  year  of  1966. 
Indeed,  China  has  become  the  world's  largest 
fertilizer  importer  today  and  has  recently 
contracted  for  the  building  of  fertUlzer 
plants  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  billion. 

THE    NEW    DISCONTINtrrrrES 

The  preceding  discussion  has  shown  how 
the  rapid  and  continuing  grovrth  In  demand 
In  recent  years  from  unprecedented  Increases 
m  population  and  affluence  has  overloaded 
the  carrying  capacity  of  many  of  the  world's 
economic,  political,  and  social  systems,  and 
how  the  breakdown  In  one  system  has  fur- 
ther aggravated  the  overloads  in  another. 
We  may  be  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  great 
discontinuities  in  history,  with  the  next  25 
years  witnessing  the  major  shifts  set  forth 
below  in  trend  lines  that  most  analysts  in 
the  early  1970s  would  have  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  at  least  another  10-25  years. 

1.  Growth  rates  for  production  of  material 
goods  will  slow  sharply  for  the  mid  and  late 
1970s,  and  probably  for  the  balance  of  the 
century.  This  growth  trend  line  of  5-fi  per 
cent  annual  Increase  In  gross  global  product 
of  the  past  ten  years  has  overloaded  the 
response  capacity  of  existing  institutional, 
environmental,  and  power  systems.  This 
trend  line,  which  woiUd  result  In  world  out- 
put more  than  trebling  by  the  year  2000— 
reaching  a  $10-$12  trillion  gross  global  prod- 
uct by  then — can  be  expected  to  be  broken 
m  the  1970s  for  the  Indefinite  future.  It  Is 
more  likely  that  the  trend  will  drop  from 
the  5-6  per  cent  range  to  a  3-5  per  cent 
range. 

The  principal  Issue  to  be  faced  Is  whether 
new  systems  for  managing  areas  of  scarcity 
will  emerge  which  will  minimize  the  decline 
In  global  growth  and  allocate  the  burden  of 
the  slowdown  with  some  degree  of  equity. 
The  alternative  Is  chaos  of  the  type  the 
world  h.as  witnessed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
energy,  fertUizer.  and  food  crises  In  the 
past  year.  This  latter  approach  has  both  In- 
creased production  cutbacks  unnecessarily 
and  Imposed  the  greatest  burden  on  the 
poorer  countries. 

2.  Economic  policy,  which  heretofore  has 
focused  prtmarUy  on  growth,  will  be  com- 
pelled  to  devote  increasing  attention  to  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  production  with- 
in and  among  nations.  Slower  growth  rates 
wUl  disrupt  the  social  compact  that  exists  in 
most  countries  between  the  more  advan- 
taged and  the  poorer  people  of  their  soci- 
eties and  thus  wlU  encourage  Increased  dis- 
orders In  many  countries. 

WhUe  the  pie  Is  sUU  growing,  everyone 
can  get  a  bit  more  of  It.  But  when  growth 
slows,  conflict  Increases  over  each  slice.  If 


violence  and  political  chaos  are  to  be  mlr.l- 
mized  or  brought  under  early  control,  devel- 
oping countries  wUl  need  to  evolve  new  de- 
velopment strategies  that  are  more  appropri- 
ate for  their  endowment  of  plentiful  labor 
and  more  effective  In  benefiting  the  poor 
majority  of  their  citizens — strategies  which 
In  most  instances  will  require  major  Internal 

reforms.  „  ,  ...     «    j 

Developed  countries  also  wUl  need  to  find 
ways  of  providing  a  greater  share  af  the  an- 
nual production  Increase  to  their  poor 
minorities,  since  the  existing  "trickle  dowii' 
patterns  wUl  not  be  adequate  In  the  slower 
growth  era  forecast  for  the  future.  Iiiflatlous 
rates  over  the  next  fifteen  years  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  slgniflcanUy  higher  under  these 
circumstances  than  In  the  19603.  The  poorer 
masses  In  the  world  wUl  continue  to  press 
for  greater  material  weU-belng,  and  the  al- 
ready affluent  wlU  be  slow  to  change  their 
values  or  reduce  their  expectations  at  a  time 
when  the  total  pie  is  growing  more  slowly. 

Emboldened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  OPEC  initiative,  and  conscious 
on  the  other  of  the  growing  dependency  of 
the  rich  nations  on  the  resources  and  co- 
operation of  the  poor,  the  developing  coun- 
tries wUl  press  far  more  insistently  and  with 
greater  power  for  changes  In  North-South 
relationships.  At  present.  It  Is  still  very 
uncertain  whether  the  rich  countries  will 
treat  such  Issues  as  a  zero-sum  game— as  a 
North -South  cold  war— or  whether  they  will 
approach  them  on  the  assumptions  of  mutual 
interests  and  benefits— as  the  United  States 
did  to  Its  great  gain.  In  many  of  its  relation- 
ships with  Western  Europe  and  Japan  since 
World  War  II. 

3  In  Increasing  numbers  of  cases,  eco- 
logical factors  will  become  not  only  a  major 
additional  aspect  that  needs  to  be  taken  Into 
account  but  a  dominant  factor  overriding 

even  economic  considerations.  Examples  such 
as  the  harvesting  of  the  seas,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Sahel,  and  the  use  of  pesticides 
Ulustrate  the  overwhelming  Importance  of 
the  maintenance  of  ecological  balances. 

4  Limiting  demand  through  changing  pat- 
terns of  consumption  wUl  Increasingly  join 
expanding  production  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing demand-supply  balances.  Increasing  con- 
sumption In  the  rich  countries  has  long  been 
seen  as  providing  a  net  benefit  for  the  de- 
veloping countries  as  well  by  Increasing 
markets  for  their  products.  Now.  however, 
the  demand  for  essential  commodities  in 
short  supply  needs  to  be  slowed.  If  the  sup- 
ply of  a  given  resource  cannot  be  expanded 
easUy  as  in  the  case  of  grains  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  contlnutog  growth  in  consumption  in 
the  affluent  countries  wUl  drive  the  price  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  poor.  When  faced  with 
a  doubling  of  grain  prices,  most  Amerlcans-- 
who  on  an  average  devote  only  17  per  cent 
of  their  expenditures  to  food— can  adapt  to 
the  situation  by  substituting  cheaper  but 
equally  nutritious  foods  for  higher  cost 
items     (e.g..    by    substituting    chicken    for 

beef) . 

For  the  poor  In  Asia,  however,  a  sharp  In- 
crease in  food  prices  has  a  different  mean- 
ing: since  they  already  spend  the  majority 
of  their  Incomes  on  the  most  basic  foodstuffs, 
a  doubling  of  grain  prices  leaves  them  no- 
where to  go  but  "down  the  nutrition  ladder 
to  more  acute  malnutrition  and  the  result- 
ant greatly  Increased  danger  of  death.  To 
leave  the  allocation  of  scarce  basic  food- 
stuffs solely  to  the  working  of  the  market- 
place means  preemption  of  scarce  suppll^ 
by  the  more  affluent  countries  and  Increased 
malnutrition— even  outright  starvation— in 
the  poor  countries. 

Limiting  demand  can  result  from  a  com- 
bination of  higher  prices,  new  government 
regulations,  and  changing  values.  It  will 
take  several  forms,  such  as  more  efficient 
products  (e.g.,  shift  from  butter  to  oleo. 
beef  to  chicken,  use  of  meat  stretchers) ,  and 
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less  consumption  per  person  (e.g.,  smaller 
cars,  slower  speed  limits,  lowered  thermo- 
stats) .  It  also  may  be  expected  to  bring 
changes  in  life  style  and,  similarly.  In  the 
concept  ol  the  good  life — resulting  in  less 
emphasis  on  material  afBuence  (e.g.,  in 
churches  the  emphasis  may  shift  from  urging 
parishioners  to  contribute  more  to  urging 
them  to  consume  less).  And  one  need  only 
think  of  the  global  spread  of  "Levis"  and 
of  "Women's  lib"  to  realize  the  Impact  that 
changing  value  of  U.S.  citizens  can  have  on 
world  values,  changes  that  can  occur  with- 
out benefit  of,  and  sometimes  despite,  gov- 
ernmental actions. 

6.  With  respect  to  commodities  in  inter- 
national trade,  if  a  retiirn  to  the  economic 
chaos  of  the  1930s  Is  to  be  avoided,  the  past 
preoccupation  with  access  to  markets  will 
need  to  be  broadened  to  give  equal  or  great- 
er attention  to  availability  of  supply.  Rules 
of  access  to  available  supplies  need  to  be 
developed;  that  Is,  circumstances  must  be 
defljied  under  which  it  Is  agreed  a  country 
can  restrict  exports.  World  reserve  systems 
are  required  for  commodities  subject  to 
weather  variables.  Cooperative  efforts 
should  be  launched  to  increase  and  maxi- 
mize supply  availability.  More  specifically, 
increases  in  food  production  should  be  con- 
centrated In  those  developing  countries 
where  benefits  from  increased  use  o>f  inputs 
remain  high,  and  the  global  fishing  indus- 
try should  be  regulated  to  avoid  overhar- 
vesting  if  ever-soaring  prices  are  to  be 
avoided. 

6.  Economic  and,  consequently,  political 
power  is  shifting  noticeably  toward  the  re- 
source-rich and  away  from  the  resource- 
poor.  Technological  skUls,  while  still  an  ex- 
tremely important  source  of  power,  are  no 
longer  so  uniquely  dominant.  Compared  to 
two  years  ago,  the  United  States,  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  exporter  of  raw  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  the  oil  exporters  have  ac- 
quired a  relative  advantage  in  power  terms 
(as  have  the  U.S.SJi.,  Canada,  and  Brazil) 
over  Japan,  Italy,  and  the  other  technologi- 
cally advanced  but  resource-poor  nations. 
This  shift  in  power  is  likely  to  continue.  Re- 
source-rich, developed  countries  will  seek 
to  use  their  new-found  power  to  move  from 
interdependent  inequality  to  Interdepend- 
ent equality  with  the  industrial  nations. 

7.  The  concept  of  security  in  the  United 
States  will  broaden  greatly  beyond  military 
security  and  maintenance  of  the  power  bal- 
ance to  encompass  new  factors  and  mech- 
anisms for  infiuencing  critical  Issues  of  na- 
tional survival  such  as  global  Infiatlon,  pol- 
lution, and  access  to  energy,  food,  and  other 
essential  commodities.  It  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted that  when  the  United  State?  sneezes 
the  rest  of  the  world  catches  cold.  Ameri- 
cans need  to  recognize  that  the  reverse  is 
now  often  true.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
but  when  this  broadened  concept  will  be 
generally  accepted — and  after  how  many 
avoidable  crises  of  the  Middle  East  type  of 
late  1973. 

needed:  an  acenct  for  action 
Each  of  these  discontinuities  from  histori- 
cal trend  lines  now  appears  likely,  if  not 
certain  in  the  absence  of  major  wars  on 
radically  new  technological  breakthrouglis. 
A  combination  of  cyclical  events — drought, 
war,  unprecedented  boom — has  given  the 
world  a  scenario  of  what  could  lie  ahead 
6-8  years  hence  as  a  result  of  longer-term 
trends,  by  bringing  on  shortages  sooner  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  come.  In  many 
ways,  as  noted  earlier,  the  world  today  Is  in 
a  crisis  comparable  to  those  of  the  early 
1930s  and  the  late  1940s.  It  also  Is  probably 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  slower 
growth  rates  in  physical  output,  with  con- 
sequences possibly  comparable  in  scale  to 
those  associated  with  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. In  the  past  year  Americans  have  had 
their  first  Indication  that  they  will  need  to 
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adopt  a  less  demanding  life  style,  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  the  very  poor  in  the 
developing  countries,  having  been  forced 
down  the  nutrition  ladder  to  serious  malnu- 
trition, have  been  given  an  even  more  shock- 
ing warning  of  the  future  that  may  lie  ahead 
for  them. 

As  Secretary  Kissinger  said  In  a  television 
Interview  on  January  16: 

"I  feel  we  are  at  a  watershed.  We're  at  a 
period  which  in  retrospect  Is  either  going 
to  be  seen  as  a  period  of  extraordinary  crea- 
tivity or  a  period  when  really  the  interna- 
tional order  came  apart  politically,  economi- 
cally, and  morally.  I  believe  that  with  all 
the  dislocations  we  now  experience,  there 
also  exists  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
form  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  truly 
global  society  carried  by  the  principle  of 
Interdependence.  And  if  we  act  wisely  and 
with  vision,  I  think  we  can  look  back  to  all 
this  turmoil  as  the  birth  pangs  of  a  more 
creative  and  better  system.  If  we  miss  the 
opportunity,  I  think  there's  going  to  be 
chaos." 

One  central  issue  is  whether  each  problem 
wm  be  dealt  with  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion,  as 
was  true  of  the  problems  of  the  thirties,  or 
whether  there  will  be  a  comprehensive  re- 
sponse, as  was  the  case  in  the  late  forties. 
Even  If  there  is  a  comprehensive  response 
(which  is  far  from  clear  at  this  time)  there 
Is  the  further  major  Issue  of  whether  the 
strategy  wUl  be  to  rely  primarily  on  a  re- 
gional response  (a  rich  versus  poor  man's 
club)  or  on  a  more  global  approach. 
,n^®  United  States  policies  in  1974  and  early 
1975  illustrate  the  two  possible  responses  to 
this  formidable  array  of  world  problems.  In 
the  case  of  the  energy  and  petrodollar  crisis 
most  of  the  forces  inside  the  United  States 
Oovernment  have  tended  to  favor  a  regional 
response,  as  exemplified  by  the  Washing- 
ton Energy  Conference  of  February  1974,  and 
,«^.^^*'^^^''"^*™°'^  proposals  of  November 
;  L,  ?.^  managing  the  financial  consequences 
of  higher  oil  prices. 

The  OPEC  countries  initiated  the  oil  em- 
bargo and  the  price  Increase  in  a  style  of 
^°Ji^i^°'^**"°"-  "^^^  primary  emphasis  in  the 
OECD  response  to  the  energy  situation  has 
been  counter  confrontation,  with  the  "new 
rich"  and  the  "old  rich"  pitting  themselves 
against  each  other  in  a  zero  sum  game  of 
winners"  and  "losers"  in  a  manner  reminis- 
cent of  the  Cold  War. 

The    central    thrust   of    American    efforts 
throughout  1974  was  to  seek  a  massive  roll- 
back m  oil  prices  and  to  break  up  the  oil  car- 
tel  through  a  counter  organization  of  the 
old  rich"  in  the  OECD.  Thus,  the  Washing- 
ton Energy  Conference  In  February  1974  os- 
tensibly of  consumers.  Included  Luxembourg 
but   did   not   invite  India  and  Brazil   even 
though  they  were  far  larger  oil  Importers. 
The  U.S.  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
energy  crisis  have  been  centered  on  organiz- 
ing the  OECD  countries  through  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency,  which  Is  open  only 
to   OECD  countries,   and   through   a  major 
financial  "safety  net"  of  $25  billion,  again 
limited  to  the  OECD  members.  The  underly- 
ing assumption  appears  to  be  that  there  will 
be  a  continuing  "cold  war"  environment  be- 
tween the  "old  rich"  of  the  OECD  and  the 
"new  rich"  of  the  OPEC,  with  the  other  oil 
importing  developing  countries— Brazil,  In- 
dia, South  Korea,  etc.— not  being  one  of  "us  " 
In  contrast,  the  U.S.  response  to  the  longer- 
range  aspects  of  world  hunger  and  food  In- 
security was  cooperation  with   an   unprec- 
edented   range    of    participants— developed 
countries  (both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China)  and 
oil  exporters— in  a  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive program.  It  was  a  response  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  not  confrontation,  to 
treat  a  common  global  Illness. 

The  reason  the  World  Food  Conference 
holds  promise — a  promise  anticipated  and 
made  possible  by  some  of  the  globally  com- 


prehensive studies  that  preceded  It — was  that 
the  Conference  treated  the  food  problems  as 
being  global  In  scale  and  warranting  an  im- 
precedented  global  response  Involving  all  of 
the  nations  that  are  mvolved  In  the  problem. 
Global  goals  and  objectives  were  set  and 
means  proposed  for  meeting  them — over  the 
long,  medium,  and  short  term. 

The  conference  goals  addressed  needs  over 
the  long  term  for  increasing  food  and  ferti- 
lizer production  particularly  In  the  develc^. 
Ing  countries  where  the  comparative  advan- 
tage is  greatest  and  the  need  Is  also  most  ur- 
gent; for  building  a  new  world  food  security 
system;  and  for  providing  more  Immediate 
food  aid.  Its  resolutions  propose  a  mutually 
reinforcing  family  of  institutions  to  address 
every  major  aspect  of  the  world  food  problem 
and  to  Involve  aU  the  major  potential  actors 
on  the  global  food  scene:  A  World  Pood 
Council  of  36  members  representative  of  the 
new  world  balance;  a  Consultative  Group  on 
Food  Production  in  Investment  to  help  en- 
sure action  on  key  investment  and  produc- 
tion problems  In  the  developing  countries; 
an  Agricultural  Development  Fund  to  en- 
courage Increased  financing  from  the  richer 
OPEC  countries;  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  increasing  fertilizer  production,  particu- 
larly In  the  energy  exporting  coimtries;  ex- 
panded support  and  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural research  Institutions;  a  system  of 
world  food  security  to  involve  the  major 
grain  exporters  and  Importers;  an  Improved 
policy  for  food  aid;  etc. 

A  major  effort  was  made  to  Involve  the 
U.S.S.R.,  The  Peoples  Republic  of  Chma,  and 
the  OPEC  nations  to  a  degree  appropriate  to 
their  potentials  for  helping  to  meet  and  over- 
come world  food  Issues. 

In  preparation  for  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference, there  were  many  globally  compre- 
hensive studies  that  sought  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  all  principals.  A  majority  of  the 
analysts  and  experts  came,  understandably, 
from  the  heavily  staffed  ranks  of  the  ad- 
vanced countries.  Unfortunately,  and  tragi- 
cally, nothing  comparable  has  yet  been  initi- 
ated In  the  energy  field  even  though  the 
need  Is  undeniable. 

For  example,  if  a  global  approach  could 
ensure  stabUlty  of  price  and  supply,  some 
portion  of  the  $1.5  trillion  that  will  be  spent 
on  Investments  In  production  and  conserva- 
tion facilities  in  OECD  countries  by  1985 
could  be  saved  because  the  costly  (and  pos- 
sibly futile)  search  for  energy  autarchy 
would  not  be  essential.  The  prospect  of  such 
savings  alone  wotUd  make  it  worthwhile  for 
the  "old  rich"  nations  of  OECD  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  seek  their  energy  security 
through  the  route  of  International  coopera- 
tion rather  than  regional  autarchy. 

The  developing  countries  have  been  tm- 
successfully  seeking  to  engage  the  industrial 
countries,  and  the  United  States  in  particu- 
lar. In  a  comprehensive  dialogue  on  the  struc- 
tural changes  which  are  required  If  our  In- 
creasingly interdependent  world  is  to  work 
reasonably  effectively  and  with  an  acceptable 
degree  of  justice  for  at  least  most — if  not 
all — countries.  The  United  States  led  the  ob- 
jections of  the  handful  of  industrialized  na- 
tions at  the  Sixth  Special  Assembly  to  pro- 
test the  adoption  of  the  New  International 
Economic  Order. 

The  US  delegations  at  Bucharest  and 
Rome  vigorously  objected  to  mention  of  the 
NIEO  and  were  consistently  defeated  In  ef- 
forts to  preclude  Its  consideration  at  the 
framework  for  the  policy  debate  and  deci- 
sions. The  United  States  and  five  other  In- 
dustrialized nations  stood  alone  in  Decem- 
ber in  voting  no  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States. 

Although  the  United  States  government 
has  protested  that  it  desires  a  fair  and  equit- 
able international  economic  order,  it:  (1) 
has  not  fully  explained  its  objections  to  the 
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NIEO,  the  Programme  of  Action,  or  the  Char- 
ter of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties;  (2)  has 
not  offered  an  alternative  formula  for  the 
restructuring  of  the  International  economic 
order;  and  (3)  has  demonstrated  a  reluc- 
tance to  enter  into  specifics  of  a  "trade  for 
development"  strategy  as  proposed  by  the 
UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD),  preferring  to  keep  trade  ar- 
rangements outside  the  framework  of  an 
overall  strategy  of  development.  To  many  ob- 
servers, the  United  States  government  still 
seems  more  ready  to  retain  Its  hopes  In  the 
"old"  international  order  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s  rather  than  seriously  consider  and  dis- 
cuss a  "new"  order  appropriate  for  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  see  the 
North-South  conflict  as  posing  a  revolution- 
ary challenge  comparable  to  that  which  ap- 
peared to  be  posed  by  the  communists  in 
the  cold  war.  The  developing  countries  are 
not  aiming  to  change  the  internal  systems  of 
other  countries;  they  are  Instead  avidly  seek- 
ing reform  of  the  global  economic  order  to 
provide  greater  equity  and  sharing  among 
nations. 

Like  American  industrial  workers  who  in 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  sought  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively, 
the  developing  countries  are  attempting  to 
organize  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  will  be 
treated  by  the  Industrial  countries  on  the 
basis  of  greater  equality — on  a  basis  that  is 
analogous  to  the  way  that  the  Industrial 
countries  generally  treat  each  other. 

Most  countries,  particularly  the  United 
States,  clearly  need — but  have  yet  to  articu- 
late—a new  set  of  political  policies  for  deal- 
ing with  these  world  problems.  Issues  of  mili- 
tary power  continue  to  claim  an  undue  share 
of  the  resources  and  of  the  time  of  foreign 
policy  makers  of  the  major  powers.  Other 
international  Issues  of  increasingly  vital  con- 
cern to  the  well-being  of  their  citizens  tend 
to  go  virtually  unattended  until  they  reach 
crisis  proportions  to  the  detriment  of  all, 
by  which  time,  as  with  the  energy  shock, 
the  emotional  heat  of  all  parties  prevents 
their  easy  resolution. 

CONCLUSION 

The  world  achieved  progress  without  his- 
torical parallel  in  the  past  30  years  because 
of  an  unprecedented  willingness  to  change 
Institutional  and  power  structures  to  accom- 
modate to  new  forces  and  needs  In  the  world. 
To  an  unusual  degree,  many  nations  adopted 
an  enlightened  view  of  national  self-interest. 
The  fresh  memories  of  post-World  War  I 
chao.s  in  the  Great  Depression,  Fascist  aggres- 
sion and  common  support  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  helped  greatly  In  the 
crafting  of  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions 
and  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  greatly  facili- 
tated the  fight  for  independence  of  many 
colonial  territories. 

A  new  set  of  changes  of  comparable  mag- 
nitude is  necessary  if  man  is  to  successfully 
overcome  the  new  problems  he  confronts  in 
his  continuing  Interface  with  nature  and 
with  his  fellow  man.  These  are  required  to 
respond  more  adequately  to  the  obstacles  to 
continued  rapid  growth.  Implement  new  de- 
velopment strategies  encompassing  the  ma- 
jority in  the  poor  countries,  create  new 
relations  between  different  categories  of 
countries,  and  shape  new  life  styles  among 
the  more  affluent.  None  of  these  changes  will 
be  easy.  But  all  are  possible,  and  no  more 
difficult  than  those  of  the  post-World  War 
II  era  that  is  now  passing.  We  may  not  yet 
have  the  same  degree  of  stimulus  from  re- 
cent and  near  disaster  that  so  powerfully 
Influenced  the  leaders  of  30  years  ago,  but 
we  should  at  least  have  fresh  memories  from 
the  Interventlng  years  of  progress  of  what 
Is  possible  through  policies  of  cooperation 
and  sharing. 

The  responsibilities  on  American  citizens 
and  leaders  are  particularly  great.  As  at  sev- 
eral historic  watersheds  in  this  century,  the 


course  of  human  progress  cannot  avoid 
mammoth  setbacks  without  major  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  United  States.  The  times 
requite  that  those  Americans  In  positions 
of  trust  in  govermnent,  business,  academla, 
labor,  and  the  churches  provide  leadership; 
and  that  informed  concerned  citizens  make 
it  good  politics  for  them  to  do  so. 

And,  as  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said 
in  the  closing  words  of  his  address  to  the 
World  Food  Conference,  words  that  are  in 
the  best  tradition  of  America: 

"Let  the  nations  gathered  here  resolve  to 
confront  the  challenge,  not  each  other. 

Let  us  agree  that  the  scale  and  severity  of 
the  task  require  a  collaborative  effort  un- 
precedented in  history. 

And  let  us  make  global  cooperation  in 
food  a  model  for  our  response  to  other  chal- 
lenges of  an  Interdependent  world — energy, 
inflation,  population,  protection  of  the 
environment." 


nate  November  26,  1975 — the  day  before 
Thanksgiving — as  "Energy  Day,"  a  time 
when  Americans  will  be  thankful  for 
their  natural  resources  and  mindful  of 
how  precious  they  are. 


CONSERVATION  FIRST 

(Mr.  THONE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
is  in  dire  straits  today  because  of  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  This  year,  38 
percent  of  our  oil  will  be  imported,  which 
will  amount  to  about  29  percent  of  the 
total  energy  consumed  by  the  United 
States. 

Yet,  it  has  been  estimated  that  Amer- 
ica wastes  about  a  third  of  the  energy 
we  use.  In  other  words,  we  could  prac- 
tically end  oil  imports  entirely  if  we 
would  embark  on  a  massive  program  of 
conservation  and  recycling. 

Conservation  is  not  the  total  answer, 
of  course.  We  must  develop  fully  Amer- 
ica's many  energy  resources.  In  my  opin- 
ion, however,  conservation  must  be  given 
top  priority. 

If  all  the  combustible  trash  that  is 
now  buried  or  burned  just  to  get  rid  of 
it  were  used  to  create  energy,  we  could 
end  our  oil  imports  for  28  days  a  year. 

If  we  would  reclaim  the  iron,  steel,  and 
glass  we  now  throw  away,  we  could  elim- 
inate another  3  days  of  oil  imports 
annually. 

If  we  recycled  all  the  aluminum  we 
now  waste,  we  could  end  all  petroleum 
imports  another  2  days  per  year. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
ways  that  citizens  through  voluntary  ac- 
tion can  end  our  waste  of  energy. 

To  stir  millions  of  people  to  action  in 
conserving  energy — to  mobilize  public 
opinion  so  that  legislators  will  create 
laws  that  give  incentives  for  recycling 
and  other  forms  of  conservation — ^we 
need  an  event  that  will  act  as  a  catalyst. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  congres- 
sional resolution  to  designate  an  "En- 
ergy Day." 

Hopefully,  this  day  will  have  at  least 
as  much  impact  as  did  the  first  "Earth 
Day"  in  1970.  "Energy  Day"  should  at- 
tract all  the  types  of  people  who  took  part 
in  "Earth  Day" — those  who  hate  to  see 
■  the  Earth  despoiled  unnecessarily,  those 
worried  about  the  future  of  their  planet, 
and  those  concerned  with  waste  of  irre- 
placeable natural  resources.  In  addition 
to  all  those,  "Energy  Day"  ought  to  get 
the  attention  of  all  those  only  interested 
in  saving  a  buck. 

The  resolution  asks  Congress  to  deslg- 


THE   ELDERLY  VICTIMIZED  BY 
CRIME 

<  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has 
often  considered  the  problem  of  rising 
crime.  Every  year  statistics  show  a  sig- 
nificant rise  in  the  crime  rate  in  major 
urban  areas,  an  increased  fear  in  urban 
residents  of  venturing  out  into  the 
streets,  and,  in  general,  a  steady  worsen- 
ing of  the  entire  crime  problem.  Yet  the 
legislation  that  Congress  has  passed, 
though  very  worthwhile,  has  missed  one 
very  important  point:  Crime  affects  dif- 
ferent people  in  different  ways. 

Crime  and  the  elderly  are  two  areas 
that  often  overlap — and  it  is  the  elderly 
who  come  up  on  the  losing  end  of  this 
meeting.  The  elderly  have  a  greater  de- 
pendence on  mass  transit  and  taxis, 
which  forces  them  to  wait  for  extended 
periods  of  time  in  an  exposed  outdoor 
area,  making  it  easier  for  the  criminal 
to  victimize  them.  The  elderly  are  often 
living  on  a  small  pension  that  precludes 
their  moving  elsewhere  if  their  neighbor- 
hood becomes  a  high-crime  area.  The 
elderly  are  less  able  to  defend  themselves, 
making  them  an  "easy  mark"  in  the  eyes 
of  criminals. 

However,  the  elderly  are  often  more 
"crime  conscious"  than  the  average  cit- 
izen, are  more  apt  to  take  precautionary 
measures  on  a  regular  basis,  are  willing 
to  expend  the  extra  effort  to  safeguard 
themselves,  and  are  desirous  of  any  help 
the  Government  might  give  them  in 
stopping  crime. 

This  bill  that  I  am  introducing,  though 
a  short  one,  will  focus  special  attention 
on  the  plight  of  the  elderly.  If  Congress 
pa.sses  this  bill,  not  only  would  it  be  help- 
ing a  group  whose  particular  problems 
have  not  received  the  attention  they  de- 
serve, but  it  would  be  pounding  another 
nail  into  the  lid  of  crime's  coffin.  This 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  this 
same  amendment  before  the  House  and 
introduce  it  today. 

Text  of  bill  follows: 

H.R.  8640 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 

and   Safe   Streets   Act  of    1968   to   add   a 

requirement  that  the  comprehensive  State 

plan  Include  provisions  for  the  prevention 

of  crimes  against  the  elderly 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  303(a)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  the 
prevention  of  crimes  against  the  elderly". 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.    McHUGH.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
imardmous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
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have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life,  character, 
and  public  service  of  the  late  Hon.  Law- 
rence Williams. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Julij  14,  1975 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4035 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4035)  to  provide  for  more 
effective  congressional  review  of  pro- 
posals to  exempt  petroleum  products 
from  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  certain  proposed 
administrative  actions  which  permit  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil; 
and  to  provide  for  an  interim  extension 
of  certain  expiring  energy  authorities. 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  94-356) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4035)  to  provide  for  more  effective  congres- 
sional review  of  proposals  to  exempt  petro- 
leum products  from  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leimi  Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  certain 
proposed  administrative  actions  which  per- 
mit Increases  In  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil:  and  to  provide  for  an  interim  extension 
of  certain  expiring  energy  authorities,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Petroleum 
Pricing  Review  Act'." 

FINDINGS  AND  PtJRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 

( 1 )  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage announced  his  Intention  to  lift  all  price 
controls  on  domestic  oil  under  the  authority 
of  existing  law;  and 

(2)  the  removal  of  petroleum  price  controls 
would  substantially  Increase  the  price  of 
crude  oil  and  all  petroleum  products.  Includ- 
ing gasoline,  home  heating  oil,  and  residual 
fuel  oil,  thereby  creating  major  Inflationary 
pressures  throughout  the  economy. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  permit  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  review  and  the 
right  to  disapprove  any  proposal  to  remove 
existing  price  ceilings  or  to  raise  the  price 
of  domestic  oil,  and  to  provide  for  an  interim 
extension  of  certain  expiring  energy  authori- 
ties. 

congressional  review  of  certain  administra- 
tive ACTIONS  relating  TO  PRICE  AND  ALLOCA- 
TION CONTROLS 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(g)  (2)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph,  the  President  may  prescribe  an 
amendment  to  the  regulation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  exempting  crude  oU,  residual  fuel 
oU,  or  any  refined  petroleum  product  from 
the  provisions  of  such  regulation  as  such  pro- 
vlMons  pertain  to  either  (1)  the  allocation 
of  amounts  of  any  such  oil  or  product,  or 
(11)  the  specification  of  price  or  the  manner 
for  determining  price  of  any  such  oil  or 
product. 

"(B)  The  President  shall  transmit  (1)  any 
amendment  (bearing  an  identification  num- 
ber) to  the  regulation  prescribed  under  sub- 


paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  accom- 
panied by  a  specific  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's rationale  for  such  amendment,  and 
(11)  the  matter  described  in  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House  while 
It  Is  in  session.  Such  an  amendment  may 
apply  only  to  one  oil  or  one  product  with 
respect  to  either  allocation  or  price  and  may 
provide  for  scheduled  or  phased  implemen- 
tation. 

"(C)  (i)  Such  an  amendment  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  or  dates  specified  in  such 
amendment,  but  not  sooner  than  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  twenty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  906(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code)  after  the  date  on  which  such 
amendment  is  transnUtted  to  it;  except  that 
such  an  amendment  shall  not  take  effect  if, 
between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end 
of  such  twenty-day  period,  either  House 
passes  a  resolution  of  that  House,  the  mat- 
ter after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as 

follows:   'That  the does  not  favor  the 

amendment     (numbered     )     to     the 

regulation  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on ,  i9_/,  the  first  blank 

space  therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House  and  the  other  blank 
spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled. 

"(11)  Section  908  and  sections  910  through 
913  of  tltlefS,  United  States  Code,  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  resolution  described  In  clause 
(i),  and  for  purposes  of  the  consideration 
of  a  resolution  under  this  paragraph,  the 
twenty  calendar  days  specified  in  section  911 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  short- 
ened to  ten  calendar  days;  any  reference  to  a 
resolution  under  section  908  and  sections 
910  through  913  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  a  res- 
olution described  in  clause  (1);  and  any 
reference  to  a  reorganization  plan  shall  be 
deemed  a  reference  to  an  cmendment  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies.", 

PRESroENTIAL  REPORT  AND  FINDINGS  RESPECTING 
ACTIONS  SUBJECT  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  (1)  Any  amendment  which  the  Presi- 
dent transmits  to  the  Congress  under  sub- 
section (g)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report,  which  Includes  his  find- 
ings with  respect  to  the  following  matters: 

"(A)  the  need  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ment; 

"(B)  the  prices  of  Imported  and  domestic 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy  which  are  in  fact  anticipated  to 
result  from  such  amendment; 

"(C)  the  Impact  of  such  amendment  upon 
domestic  production  and  consumption  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy; 

"(D)  the  impact  of  such  amendment  and 
of  the  resulting  prices  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products  and 
other  fuels  and  forms  of  energy  upon  living 
costs,  employment  and  unemployment  and 
real  incomes:  and  differential  economic  im- 
pacts among  regions,  socioeconomic  groups 
and  industrial  sectors  of  the  United  States; 
(E)  the  Impact  of  such  amendment  on 
competition  in  the  petroleum  Industry 

"(F)  the  anticipated  effects,  with  respect 
to  the  considerations  in  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  of  reasonable  al- 
ternatives to  such  amendment. 

"(2)  In  any  Judicial  review  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  regulation  under  subsection  (a) . 
the  reviewing  court  may  not  hold  unlawful 
or  set  aside  any  such  provUlon  solely  on  the 


basis  that  a  ground  for  holding  unlawful  or 
setting  aside  agency  action  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (D),  or  (E)  of  section  706(2) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  applies  with 
respect  to  one  or  more  of  the  findings  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  President  under 
this  subsection  and  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  (2)  of  this 
section.". 

OLD  CRUDE  OIL  PRICE  REGULATORT,  AND  ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT OF  SECONDARY  AND  TERTIARY  RECOV- 
ERY  METHODS 

Sec  5.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

OLD  CRUDE  on,  PRICE  REGULATION,  AND  ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT  OF  SECONDARY  AND  TERTIARY  RECOV- 
ERY METHODS 

"SEC.  8.  (a)  Beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  no  amend- 
ment to  the  regulation  under  section  4(a) 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
an  increase  in  the  national  average  price  of 
old  crude  oil  above  the  January  1,  1975,  base 
price  may  take  effect  except  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4(g)  (2) . 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does 
not  apply  to  any  amendment  to  the  regula- 
tion under  section  4(a)  and  such  amend- 
ment may  take  effect  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(g)  (2),  if — 

"(1)  the  purpose  of  such  amendment  is 
to  take  into  account  decline  in  field  produc- 
tion or  significant  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
production  of  crude  oil  resulting  from  the 
use  of  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  methods, 
and 

"(2)  such  amendment  would  not  permit 
Increases  in  the  price  of  old  crude  oil  or  any 
classification  thereof  so  as  to  result  in  a  na- 
tional average  price  of  old  crude  oil  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  50  cents  per  barrel  the 
January  l.  1975,  base  price. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  section  4(g),  an 
amendment  described  in  subsection  (a)  and 
to  which  subsection  (b)  does  not  apply  shall 
be  considered  an  amendment  described  in 
section  4(g)  (2)  (A)  (U). 

"(d)  No  amendment  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  takes  effect  after  January  1, 
1975,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  may  remain  in  effect  for  a  period 
of  longer  than  thirty  days  after  such  date  of 
enactment,  and  the  President  shall  rescind 
any  such  amendment  within  such  thirty-day 
period,  unless  such  amendment  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  such  thirty- 
day  period  for  review  under  the  provisions  of 
section  4(g)  (2),  in  which  case  such  amend- 
ment may  continue  in  effect  unless  disap- 
proved under  the  provisions  of  section  4 
(g)(2). 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'old  crude  oil'  means  old 
crude  petroleum  as  defined  in  section  212.72 
of  title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
In  effect  on  January  1, 1975) ;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'January  1,  1975,  base  price' 
means  the  national  average  price  of  old 
crude  oil  as  measured  on  January  1,  1975.". 

MAXIMUM    PRICE   FOR    DOMESTIC   CRUDE   OIL 

Sec.  6.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  section  5  of 
this  Act,  \s  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"MAXIMUM  PRICE  FOR  DOMESTIC  CRUDE  OIL 

"Sec  9.  (a)  (1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  President  shall  promulgate  and  put  into 
effect  an  amendment  to  the  regulation  under 
section  4(a),  which  amendment  shall  specify 
a  price  or  prices  (or  specify  a  manner  for 
determining  a  price  or  prices)  for  all  crude 
oU  produced  In  the  United  States  (including 
crude  oil  subject  to  section  4(e)  (2) )  which 
Is  not  old  crude  oil,  as  defined  in  section  8 
(e)  (1)  of  this  Act. 
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"(2)  The  price  or  prices  (or  manner  for 
determining  price  or  prices)  for  crude  oil 
specified  in  the  amendment  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be,  or  result 
In,  a  price  or  prices  for  such  oil  which  are 
greater  than  the  price  or  prices  generally 
prevailing  on  January  31,  1975,  for  crude  oil 
subject  to  such  amendment. 

"(b)  The  President  may  thereafter  amend 
the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  price  or  prices,  except  that  no 
such  amendment  to  the  regulation  under 
section  4(a)  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
permitting  any  Increase  In,  or  exemption 
from,  the  price  or  prices  (or  manner  for 
determining  the  price  or  prices)  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  take  effect 
except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4(g)(2). 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  section  4(g),  an 
amendment  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  considered  an  amend- 
ment described  In  section  4(g)  (2)  (A)  (U).". 

ENTITLEMENTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  Insofar  as  regulation  promulgated  and 
made  effective  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  require  the  purchase  of  entitle- 
ments, or  the  payments  of  money  through 
any  other  similar  cash  transfer  arrangement 
aimed  at  equalizing  the  cost  of  crude  oil  to 
domestic  refiners,  such  regulation  shall  ex- 
empt from  such  requirement  the  first  50,000 
barrels  per  day  of  any  refiner  whose  total  re- 
fining capacity  (including  the  refining  ca- 
pacity of  any  person  who  controls,  is  control- 
led by,  or  is  under  common  control  with  such 
refiner)  did  not  exceed  on  January  1,  1975, 
100,000  barrels  per  day;  except  that  nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
strict the  right  of  any  small  refiner  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(4)  of  this  Act)  to  receive 
payments  for  entitlements  or  through  any 
other  similar  cash  transfer  arrangement.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  payments  due  on  or  after  the  last  day  of 
the  calendar  month  during  which  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  occurs. 

INTERIM    EXTENSION    OF    EXPIRING    ENERGY 
AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  8  (a)  Section  4(g)  (1)  of  the  Emergen- 
cy Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31,  1975" 
whenever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1975". 

(b)  Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1975" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1975". 

(c)  Section  11(g)  (2)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1975" 
whenever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1975". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Harley  O.  Staggers, 
John  D.  Dingell, 
Timothy  E.  Wirth, 
Philip  R.  Sharp, 
William  M.  Brodhead, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Frank  Church, 
Lee  Metcalp, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4035) 
to  provide  for  more  effective  congressional 
review  of  adajlnistratlve  actions  which  ex- 


empt petroleum  products  from  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  or 
which  result  in  a  major  increase  in  the  price 
of  domestic  crude  oil;  and  to  provide  for 
an  interim  extension  of  certain  expiring 
energy  authorities,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bUl  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed  to 
a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  Except  for  clarifying, 
clerical,  and  conforming  changes,  the  differ- 
ences are  noted  below: 

summary  of  conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  would  make 
more  effective  the  mechanism  contained  In 
existing  law  which  provides  for  Congressional 
review  of  Presidential  proposals  to  exempt 
petroleum  products  from  the  allocation  or 
pricing  controls  currently  In  effect  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  (the  Allocation  Act).  The  substitute 
would  expand  from  5  to  20  days  the  Con- 
gressional review  procedure  and  incorporate 
by  reference  certain  expediting  provisions  so 
as  to  assure  that  the  question  of  whether 
to  disapprove  a  proposal  to  remove  allocation 
or  price  controls  can  be  brought  to  the  Floor 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress  within  the 
20-day  review  period. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  which  would  require 
the  President  to  administratively  establish 
price  controls  for  classifications  of  domestic 
crude  oil  which  are  today  not  price  regulated. 
The  President  would  be  required  to  establish 
price  ceilings  no  higher  than  the  January  31, 
1975,  prevailing  prices  (which  averaged  $11.28 
per  barrel  on  a  national  basis) . 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
for  Congressional  review  of  any  proposal  to 
permit  the  price  of  "old  oil"  to  increase  sub- 
stantially above  its  national  average  price  of 
$5.25.  The  President  is  to  continue  to  have 
administrative  fiexibillty  to  adjust  the  cur- 
rent regulations  without  Congressional  ac- 
quiescence. 

Specific  authority  is  granted  to  alter  pres- 
ent price  controls  to  allow  a  price  incentive 
for  natural  declines  in  field  production  or  for 
enhanced  recovery  investments.  Only  where 
the  total  incentives  are  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  cause  an  increase  In  excess  of  50i  per 
barrel  In  the  national  average  price  for  "old" 
crude  oil  would  Congressional  review  be 
required. 

Your  conferees  have  also  agreed  to  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  which  would  extend 
certain  expiring  energy  authorities.  The  Allo- 
cation Act  would  be  extended  an  additional 
4  months  from  August  31  to  December  31, 
1975;  the  authority  to  issue  coal  conversion 
orders  under  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental CX)ordlnation  Act  and  the  au- 
thority to  gather  energy  data  under  that 
Act — both  of  which  terminated  on  June  30, 
1975 — are  to  be  extended  until  December  31, 
1975. 

The  conferees  accepted  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendments  which  provided  a  lim- 
ited exemption  for  small  refiners  from  the 
crude  oil  entitlements  program  in  effect  un- 
der current  Federal  Energy  Administration 
regulations,  and  determined  not  to  Include 
provisions  contained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  restricted  the  President's  ability 
to  establish  price  floors  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

background 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973,  was  enacted  In  November,  1973, 
against  a  background  of  severe  shortage  of 
crude  oil  and  its  products.  The  principal 
alms  of  the  Act  were  to  meet  the  nation's 
priority  petroleum  needs,  to  distribute  the 


remaining  available  products  equitably,  and 
at  fair  prices,  ana  to  accomplish  tlftese  ob- 
jectives in  ways  that  would  preserve  the 
competitive  viability  of  the  Independent 
segments  of  the  Industry.  At  the  time  the 
Allocation  Act  was  passed,  price  control  au- 
thority over  the  petroleum  Industry  and  the 
rest  of  the  economy  as  well  was  lodged  in 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  which  had  dis- 
cretionary price  and  allocation  authority 
under  the  terms  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  has  since 
expired  and  the  Allocation  Act  today  con- 
stitutes the  only  Federal  authority  for  the 
control  of  petroleum  prices.  The  current 
price  regulatory  system  finds  its  roots  in  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  in  August,  1973,  during  the  so-called 
'•Phase  IV"  sector-by-sector  approach  to 
economic  controls.  These  regulations  pro- 
vided (and  their  successor  regulations  still 
provide)  for  classification  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  Into  "old"  and  "new" 
designations. 

Current  regulations,  thvis,  establish  a 
"two-tier  pricing  system"  which  imposes  a 
price  ceiling  on  that  classification  of  crude 
oil  which  is  denominated  as  "old  oil"  which 
allowing  other  classifications  to  sell  at  the 
market.  Under  the  existing  regulation,  old 
oil  (that  is,  oil  from  properties  producing  at, 
or  less  than,  their  1972  production  levels) 
Is  controlled  at  the  price  which  prevailed  In 
the  field  on  May  15,  1973,  plus  an  additional 
$1.35  per  barrel.  This  formula  results  in  a 
national  average  price  for  such  oil  of  about 
$5.25  per  barrel. 

At  present,  "old  oil"  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 66  percent  of  domestic  production  or 
5.6  million  barrels  a  day.  According  to  April 
field-price  postings,  the  remaining  33  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  which  is  not 
price-regulated  sold  at  market  prices  of  al- 
most $12.00  per  barrel.  Imported  crude  oil, 
also  not  price-regulated,  sold  for  a  landed 
cost  of  $12.63  per  barrel  In  January  of  this 
year.  Since  that  time  the  President  has 
added  an  additional  $2.00  per  barrel  import 
fee  (the  first  in  February;  the  second  in 
June  of  this  year). 

The  addition  of  these  fees  has  had  the 
effect  of  further  increasing  the  price  of  im- 
ported crude  oil  to  an  estimated  $14.50  per 
barrel.  Presumably  the  unregulated  domestic 
price  has  also  increased  above  $12.00  per  bar- 
rel In  response  to  the  addition  of  the  second 
dollar  fee  in  June,  but  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  measure  that  increase  with  any  de- 
gree of  precision. 

To  properly  measure  the  significance  of  to- 
day's petroleum  prices  one  must  examine  the 
historical  pattern. 

During  the  ten  years  after  1962,  the  price 
of  crude  petroleum  produced  domestically 
hovered  around  $3  00  per  barrel,  lagging  be- 
hind other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Then, 
the  shortage  situation  which  occurred  In 
1973  coupled  with  the  embargo  brought 
about  startling  Increases.  Domestic  prices  in- 
creased on  average  up  to  $6.31  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  By  January  of  1975 — only  two  years 
later — the  unregulated  price  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  averaged  $1 1 .28  per  barrel, 
an  increase  of  almost  250  percent.  In  the 
same  period  the  OPEC  cartel  succeeded  In 
raising  the  price  of  imported  crvde  from  an 
average  of  $2.77  per  barrel  in  January  1973 
to  a  landed  cost  of  $12.63  per  barrel  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  This  price  when  coupled 
with  the  President's  $2.00  import  fee  repre- 
sents an  lncrea.se  In  the  price  of  Imported 
crude  oil  of  a  magnitude  of  356  perc.-nt. 

The  quadrupling  of  prices  in  the  world 
market  and  the  attendant  loss  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  caused  a  severe  shock  to 
the  world  economy.  This  inflationary  surge 
was  moderated  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States  because  approximately  40  percent  of 
crude  supply  continued  under  price  controls 
which  remained  at  $5.25.  Despite  the  moder- 
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atlng  effect  of  price  controls  on  "old  oil"  the 
composite  cost  of  crude  oil  in  the  United 
States  rose  from  less  than  $3.40  per  barrel 
in  January  1973  to  $9.56  per  barrel  In  Janu- 
ary of  1975.  Today  the  composite  price  ex- 
ceeds $10  and,  if  further  Increase  In  world 
market  prices  result  from  OPEC  cartel  meet- 
ings m  October  (as  is  predicted),  the  com- 
posite price  can  be  expected  to  move  to  even 
higher  levels. 

On  January  15,  1975,  the  President  used 
the  occasion  of  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress to  outline  a  number  of  legislative  and 
administrative  proposals  which  he  considered 
to  be  essential  ingredients  of  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  program.  Although  many  faceted, 
this  program  places  almost  singular  reliance 
on  Increasing  prices  as  the  means  of  cur- 
tailing energy  demand  and  maximizing  sup- 
plies. The  economic  consequences  of  this 
strategy  have  generated  considerable  debate. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  JvUy 
10,  1975,  released  a  comparison  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  to  decontrol  4  percent  of 
domestic  old  oil  monthly,  assuming  mainte- 
nance of  current  Import  fees  and  a  15  per- 
cent OPEC  price  Increase  with  a  base  case 
alternative  Involving  extension  of  the  man- 
datory allocation  program  and  reduction  In 
the  Import  tariff  to  offset  OPEC  price  In- 
crease. By  the  end  of  1976  the  Administra- 
tion proposal  results  In — 

2.8  percentage  points  less  growth  In  real 
GNP; 

0.5  percentage  points  more  in  unemploy- 
ment, or  approximately  500,000  lost  Jobs; 
and 

2.5  percentage  points  In  Increased  In- 
flation. 

The  analysis  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  discloses  that  phasing  in  de- 
control over  a  two  year  period,  as  most  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  President,  holds  sim- 
ilar potential  peril.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  analysis  assumed  decontrol  over  two 
years,  a  two  dollar  Import  tariff,  and  a  $2.25 
increase  in  the  OPEC  oU  price,  contrasted 
with  a  base  case  of  $5.25  for  old  oU,  a  one 
dollar  Import  tariff,  and  no  Increase  In  the 
OPEC  price.  The  result  by  the  end  of  1976 
was  a  2.4  percent  Increase  In  Inflation,  a  $21 
bUllon  decline  in  the  GNP,  and  a  loss  of 
500.000  Jobs,  all  of  which  would  continue  to 
worsen  through  1977  as  the  delayed  Impact 
of  gradual  decontrol  was  felt. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  also  cal- 
culated the  impact  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  that  might  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
economy  over  the  same  time  period.  It  found 
that  the  negative  effect  of  decontrol  on  eco- 
nomic growth  was  two  and  one -half  times 
as  great  as  the  estimated  positive  effect  of  a 
$15  bUlion  tax  cut  and  twice  as  large  as  the 
positive  effect  of  accelerating  the  rate  of 
monetary  expansion  to  10  percent  Hence  de- 
control  would  more  than  cancel  out  the  Job- 
creating  Impacts  of  either  the  projected  tax 
cut  or  Increase  In  the  money  supply. 

EXPLANATION    OP     MAJOR     PROVISIONS    OP 
CONFERENCE    SUBSTrTtJTE 

Section  3:  Congressional  review  of  certain 
administration   actions   relating   to   price 
and  allocation  controls 
Section  3  of  the  Petroleum  Pricing  Review 
Act  amends  section  4(g)  (2)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  a  more  coherent 
and  effective  procedure  for  Congressional  re- 
view and.  If  necessary,  a  right  of  Congres- 
sional  disapproval  of  Presidential   proposals 
to  exempt  categories  of  crude  oU  or  petro- 
leum product  from  allocation  or  price  control 
authority,   or  certain   proposals   to   Increase 
petroleum   prices   which    are    not    otherwise 
permitted  by  the  Allocation  Act.  as  amended, 
(a)    Inadequacy  of  Present  Procedures   for 
Congressional  Review 
Section  4(g)  (2)    of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  Is,  at  present.  Inadequate 


for  insuring  effective  and  meaningful  Con- 
gressional review  In  a  number  of  respects. 

First,  the  five  day  review  period  does  not 
permit  adequate  time  for  careful  review  of 
proposals  to  make  exemption  from  the  Act. 

Second,  the  review  authority  now  con- 
tained in  section  4(g)  (2)  deals  with  Presi- 
dential proposals  to  totally  "exempt"  a  cate- 
gory of  crude  oil,  residual  oU  or  a  refined 
petroleum  product  from  the  price  control  or 
allocation  authorities  contained  In  the  Act. 
The  present  provision  Is  unclear  as  to  the 
application  to  a  Presidential  decision  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  exempting  a  category 
of  crude  oil  or  a  petroleum  product  from 
price  controls  simply  by  amending  the  regu- 
lations so  as  to  increase  the  price  to  levels 
at  or  above  the  world  market  price. 

Third,  the  present  provisions  of  section 
4(g)(2)  do  not  provide  for  an  expedited 
Congressional  review  procedure.  As  a  result, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  even  though  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  favored 
disapproval  of  a  pricing  or  allocation  de- 
cision, it  would  stUl  not  be  possible  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote  In  either  the  House  or 
Senate  within  the  five  day  review  period  be- 
cause of  procedural  Impediments  and  delays. 

Fourth,  the  present  provision  governing 
Presidential  findings  and  the  kind  of  Infor- 
mation required  to  Justify  the  proposed  ac- 
tion is  insidequate  to  Insiu-e  an  Informed 
decision  on  the  proposal. 

Fifth,  Section  4(a)  (2)  currently  limits  the 
duration  of  an  amendment  submitted  by  the 
President  to  exempt  a  category  of  crude  oil 
from  price  controls  or  allocation  authority 
to  a  period  of  ninety  days.  This  limitation 
and  the  uncertainty  It  generates  would  not 
be  necessary  if  more  time  were  permitted 
for  review  and  an  informed  Congressional 
decision. 

(b)  New  provisions  on  Congressional  review 
Section  3  of  the  Conference  substitute 
deals  with  each  of  the  shortcomings  in  sec- 
tion 4(g)  (2)  by  adopting  a  new  section 
4(g)(2). 

First,  the  new  section  4(g)  (2)  extends  the 
time  for  Congressional  review  from  five  days 
to  twenty  days. 

Second,  the  new  section  covers  Presi- 
dential proposals  to  exempt  a  category  of 
crude  oil  or  a  refined  product  from  price 
control  or  allocation  authority.  Read  in  con- 
junction with  Section  5,  the  new  section 
4(g)(2)  review  provisions  also  cover  certain 
Presidential  proposals  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  price  of  "old"  crude 
oil  beyond  the  limitations  set  out  in  section 
5  of  this  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Presidential 
action  mandated  in  section  6  of  this  Act, 
the  establishment  of  a  maximum  price  ceil- 
ing at  January  31,  1975  levels  for  all  crude 
oil  produced  in  the  United  States  (which  is 
not  now  subject  to  price  controls  as  "old" 
crude  oil),  is  not  subject  to  Congressional 
review  under  the  new  section  4(g)  (2). 

All  subsequent  amendments  which  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  prices  or  creating  ex- 
emptions from  price  control  or  allocation 
authority  for  crude  oil  other  than  old  crude 
oil  would,  however,  be  subject  to  Congres- 
sional  review  under  the  new  section  4(e)  (2) 
review  procedure. 

Third,  the  new  section  4(g)  (2)  procedures 
for  Congressional  review  protect  the  rights  of 
all  members  of  Congress  by  Insuring,  under 
expedited  procedures,  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  a  resolution  of  dUapproval.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  by  reference  the  ex- 
pedited Congressional  review  procedures  con- 
tained m  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
chapter  9  of  title  5,  United  States  Code! 
These  provisions  have  been  used  many  times 
and  have  proven  to  be  fair  and  effective. 

Fourth,  the  new  section  4(g)(2),  when 
read  In  conjunction  with  the  new  section  4 
(b)  (added  by  section  4  of  the  bill)  insures 
that  the  Congress  wlU  have  avaUable  rele- 


vant and  detailed  Information  concerning 
the  Impact  of  petroleum  pricing  and  alloca- 
tion decisions  proposed  by  the  President. 

Fifth,  the  new  section  removes  the  limita- 
tion now  contained  in  section  4(g)  (2)  of 
the  Allocation  Act  which  limits  the  effec- 
tiveness of  pricing  and  allocation  decisions 
to  ninety  days.  Under  the  new  section  If  Con- 
gress does  not  disapprove  a  Presidential  de- 
cision, the  decision  would  stand  until  the 
President  further  amended  the  regulation  or 
Congress  adopted  legislation  to  modify  the 
pricing  or  allocation  regulation. 
Section  4.  Presidential  report  and  findings 

related  to  actions  subject  to  Congressional 

review 

The  purposes  of  this  section  are  two-fold: 
first,  to  require  that  any  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  President  to  the  price  control 
and  allocation  regulations  which  is  subject 
to  the  section  4(g)  (2)  review  procedures  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  report  which  Includes 
certain  findings,  and  second,  to  place  some 
limitation  with  respect  to  the  judicial  review 
of  the  adequacy  of  those  findings. 

Because  Presidential  amendment  of  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Allocation  Act  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  economy,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  the  competitive  structure 
of  the  petroleum  Industry,  the  conference 
substitute  amends  the  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  by  adding  a  new  section  4(h).  This  new 
section  4(h)  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  accompany  any  amendment 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  including  find- 
ings with  respect  to  the  following:  the  need 
for  the  proposed  amendment;  the  antici- 
pated Impact  upon  petroleum  prices  and 
upon  production  and  consumption  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products;  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  amendment  on  such  matters 
as  living  costs,  employment,  competition  In 
the  petroleum  industry  and  different  regions 
of  the  country;  and  finally,  the  anticipated 
effects  of  reasonable  alternatives  to  the 
amendment. 

This  section  further  amends  the  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  by  providing  that  In  any 
Judicial  review  of  any  provision  of  the  regu- 
lation under  subsection  4(a),  the  reviewing 
court  may  not  hold  unlawful  or  set  aside 
any  such  provision  solely  on  the  basis  that 
subparagraphs  (A).  (D),  or  (E)  of  section 
706(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  may 
apply  with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the 
findings  made  by  the  President  In  the  report 
required  by  new  subsection  4(h). 
Section  5.  Old  crude  oil  price  regulation,  and 

encouragement  of  secondary  and  tertiary 

recovery  methods 

This  section  amends  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  627) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act  a  new  Sec- 
tion 8  entitled  "Old  Crude  OU  Price  Regula- 
tion, and  Encouragement  of  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  Recovery  Methods." 

New  Section  8  provides  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, no  amendment  to  the  regulation  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Act  which  raises 
the  price  of  "old"  oU  shall  take  effect  with- 
out Congressional  review  provided  by  the 
Petroleum  Pricing  Review  Act.  Exception 
from  the  requirement  of  Congressional  re- 
view is. permitted  by  this  section  In  the  case, 
and  only  in  the  case,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  take  account  of  the  decline 
in  the  field  of  production  which  occurs  nat- 
urally as  a  result  of  the  loss  In  well  pressure 
resulting  from  extraction  of  hydrocarbons, 
or  to  take  into  account  any  significant  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  production  of  crude 
oil  from  the  use  of  secondary  or  tertiary 
methods  of  recovery.  No  such  amendment 
may  take  effect  absent  Congressional  review, 
however.  If  the  amendment  would  result  in 
an  Increase  In  the  national  average  price  of 
domestic  old  crude  oil  which  would  exceed 
by  50  cents  per  barrel  the  January  1,  1975 
national  average  price. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  defini- 
tion of  "old"  oil  is  identical  to  the  definition 
employed  In  the  present  price  controls  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  which  were 
In  effect  on  January  1,  1975.  The  conferees 
understand  that  this  definition  classifies 
as  "old"  oil  In  a  given  month  that  produc- 
tion from  the  property  In  question  which 
Is  less  than  or  equal  to  production  from  the 
same  property  In  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  year  1972.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  January  1,  1975  base  price  refers 
to  the  average  price  on  a  national  basis  of 
all  old  crude  oil  produced  in  the  United 
States,  as  measured  on  January  1,  1975.  The 
conferees  understand  that  this  price  Is  ap- 
proximately $5.25  per  barrel. 

The  intent  of  the  conferees  In  adopting 
this  section  is  to  grant  the  President  consid- 
erable flexibility  to  provide  financial  Incen- 
tives to  the  producers  of  domestic  old  crude 
oil  to  encourage  the  utilization  of  artificial 
methods  for  Increasing  the  recovery  of  oil 
from  domestic  fields.  Without  the  necessity 
of  submitting  his  proposals  to  the  Congress 
for  review,  the  President  may,  where  jus- 
tified, Implement  an  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  the  pricing  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tion established  pursuant  to  the  Allocation 
Act  granting  substantially  higher  prices  to 
producers  who  employ  enhanced  recovery 
techniques  to  sustain  or  add  to  current  pro- 
duction levels  of  old  oil. 

The  net  effect  of  these  amendments  grant- 
ing higher  prices  to  selected  old  oil  produc- 
tion volumes  may  not.  singularly  or  in  total, 
result  In  an  Increase  In  the  national  aver- 
age price  for  old  oil  of  more  than  50  cents 
above  the  base  price  prevailing  on  January  1, 
1975.  Thus,  the  net  result  of  these  amend- 
ments may  not  (free  from  Congressional  re- 
view) result  In  a  national  average  price  for 
old  oil  exceeding  $5.75  per  barrel. 

The  higher  prices  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  be  granted  also  to  take  account  of 
the  natural  decline  In  field  production;  that 
Is,  to  encourage  old  oil  producers  to  under- 
take efforts  to  slow  or  to  reverse  this  decline. 
Section  6.  Maximum  price  for  domestic 

crude  oil 
Section  6  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  by  adding  a  new  section  9  to  the  Act 
which  establishes  a  maximum  ceiling  price 
for  all  domestically  produced  crude  oil. 

The  new  section  9  of  the  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  directs  the  President  to  promul- 
gate and  to  put  into  effect  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  an 
amendment  to  the  pricing  regulations  un- 
der the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  This 
amendment  must  establish  a  ceiling  price 
or  prices,  or  a  manner  for  determining  a  cell- 
ing price  or  prices,  for  all  crude  oil  produced 
In  the  United  States  which  Is  not  defined  as 
"old"  crude  oil. 

The  ceiling  price  or  prices,  however  de- 
termined or  established  (whether  by  a  for- 
mula using  a  base  year  approach  or  the  des- 
ignation of  a  price) ,  may  not  exceed  the  price 
or  prices  for  crude  oil  of  comparable  grade 
and  quality  which  generally  prevailed  In  the 
same  field  or  region  on  January  31,  1975. 

The  President's  maximum  celling  price 
amendment  to  the  pricing  regulations  to  im- 
plement this  section  Is  not  subject  to  Con- 
gressional review  and  right  of  disapproval 
under  Section  4  of  this  Act.  The  conferees 
did  not  feel  Congressional  review  was  neces- 
sary because  the  President  has  little  discre- 
tion In  setting  the  celling  price.  The  Presi- 
dent's discretion  is  limited  to  determining 
the  manner  In  which  the  price  wUl  be  deter- 
mined and  whether  the  full  celling  price  Is 
In  fact  justified  (the  President  could  of 
course  establish  a  price  lower  than  the  max- 
imum celling  price).  The  celling  price  may 
be  no  higher  than  the  levels  generally  pre- 
vailing In  the  same  field  or  region  on  Janu- 


ary 31   for  crude  oil  of  similar  grade  and 
quality. 

All  future  amendments  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  propose  to  the  maximum  celling 
price  for  domestic  crude  oil  would,  however, 
be  subject  to  Congressional  review  and  right 
of  disapproval  If  the  amendment  had  the 
effect  of  permitting  any  increase  In  the  max- 
imum ceUlng  price  established  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

In  those  instances  where  new  oil  produc- 
tion has  been  or  will  be  Initiated  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1975,  the  conferees  Intend  that  the 
President  have  the  discretion  to  establish  the 
maximum  ceiling  price  at  levels  no  higher 
than  those  which  generally  prevailed  for  do- 
mestic crude  oil  of  a  similar  quality  and 
grade  in  the  nearest  adjacent  fields.  Alterna- 
tively, should  this  be  Inconvenient  or  difficult 
to  administer  because  of  remoteness  of  loca- 
tion or  for  other  good  reason,  the  conferees 
Intend  that  the  President  have  the  discretion 
to  Impose  a  maximum  ceiling  price  to  govern 
new  production  which  represents  the  national 
average  celling  price  which  prevailed  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1975.  for  all  domestic  crude  oil  (new, 
released  and  stripper  oil)  which  Is  not  "old" 
crude  oil  as  defined  In  section  8(e)  (1). 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  maximum 
price  celling  mandated  by  this  section  does 
not  apply  to  "old"  crude  oil  as  defined  in 
PEA  regulations  and  in  this  Act.  The  maxi- 
mum celling  price  applies  only  to  those  cate- 
gories of  crude  oil  which  have  not  been  price 
controlled  at  the  "old"  crude  oil  level  of  ap- 
proximately $5.25  per  barrel.  The  new  max- 
imum price  celling  established  under  this 
section  is  approximately  $11.28  per  barrel  on 
a  national  average  basis  (based  on  FEA's  May 
1975.   Monthly  Energy  Review). 

Finally,  it  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  price  Increases  to  the  con- 
sumer for  domestic  crude  oil  which  have 
occurred  since  as  a  result  of  and  since  Presi- 
dent Ford's  Imposition  of  the  $2.00  per  barrel 
crude  oil  tariff  should  not  be  continued. 
These  price  Increases  are  artificial.  They  bear 
no  relationship  to  costs  of  production  and 
reasonable  profit  levels.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent's $2.00  per  barrel  tariff  on  Imported 
crude  oil  has  driven  the  price  of  uncontrolled 
domestic  crude  oil  above  the  world  oil  mar- 
ket price  dictated  by  the  OPEC  cartel  for  no 
apparent  ptirpose  of  policy. 

Section  7.  Entitlements 
The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  exempt 
small  refiners,  whose  refining  capacity  does 
not  exceed  100.000  barrels  per  day.  from  the 
obligation  of  purchasing  entitlements  tinder 
the  FEA  crude  oil  entitlement  program  on  the 
first  50.000  barrels  of  oil. 

This  section,  which  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion 4(1)  to  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
does  not  affect  the  right  of  such  small  re- 
finers to  receive  payments  for  entitlements. 
The  exemption  provided  for  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute  applies  to  payments  due  on  or 
after  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  month  In 
which  the  bill  is  enacted. 

This  section  Is  In  accord  with  a  policy  now 
reflected  In  FEA  regulations  which  permits 
similar  exemptions  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Section  8.  Interim  extension  of  expiring 
energy  authorities 
The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  provide 
for  an  Interim  extension  of  several  im- 
portant energy  authorities:  First,  the  alloca- 
tion and  price  control  authorities  contained 
In  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act; 
and  Second,  the  coal  conversion  and  energy 
data  gathering  authorities  contained  in  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 
tion Act.  The  Allocation  Act,  which  provides 
the  sole  existing  authority  for  the  alloca- 
tion and  equitable  pricing  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  Is  now  scheduled  to 
expire  on  August  31,  1975.  The  coal  con- 
version and  energy  data  gathering  authorities 
provided  In  ESECA  terminated  on  June  30, 


1975.  The  conference  substitute  therefore 
provides  for  an  extension  of  these  Important 
energy  authorities  until  December  31,  1975. 

DESCMPTION  OF  DIFFERENCES  AND  AGREEMENT 

Congressional  Review 
House 

The  House  bill  amends  section  4(g)(2)  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  (87  Stat.  627),  to  provide  for  Congres- 
sional review  within  fifteen  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  of  any  amendment 
the  President  may  prescribe  to  regulations 
under  the  Act  dealing  with  the  allocation  or 
pricing  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products.  Such  review  shall  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  expedited  procedures 
which  are  described  In  detail  In  title  5,  U.S. 
Code  and  which  have  been  In  use  In  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  over  30  years.  Any 
amendment  submitted  by  the  President  Is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  amendment,  and  no  amend- 
ment submitted  shall  go  Into  effect  If  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval  dur- 
ing the  fifteen-day  period. 
Senate 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  expedited  re- 
view within  a  thirty-day  period  of  any  Presi- 
dential amendment  to  the  new  section  8  of 
the  Allocation  Act  which  is  created  by  the 
Senate  bill.  This  new  section  sets  celling 
prices  for  domestic  oil  not  now  under  price 
controls  and  requires  that  all  exemp- 
tions from  classification  or  Increase  In  prices 
of  domestic  crude  oil  currently  maintained 
under  controls  be  subject  to  congressional 
review. 

Conference  substitute 

There  being  essentially  no  difference  In 
substance  between  the  House  and  Senate 
congressional  review  procedures,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  the  more  direct  language  of 
the  House  bUl.  The  length  of  the  review  pe- 
riod was  set  by  the  conferees  at  twenty  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress. 
Enhanced  recovery  oil 
House 

The  House  bill  exempted  from  the  require- 
ment of  Congressional  review  any  amend- 
ment to  crude  oil  pricing  regulations  designed 
to  take  into  account  decline  In  field  produc- 
tion or  Increased  costs  resulting  from  use  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  methods, 
provided  such  amendment  did  not  result  In 
an  Increase  In  the  national  average  price  of 
old  crude  oil  by  more  than  50  cents  above 
the  base  price  of  January  1,  1975. 
Senate 

The  Senate  bill  permits  the  highest  price 
applicable  to  oil  In  a  given  producing  area 
for  "enhanced  recovery"  oil.  Enhanced  re- 
covery oil  was  defined  as  oil  produced  on  any 
property  In  excess  of  an  administratively 
determined  percentage  of  the  oil  produced 
from  that  property  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1972.  The  percentage  referred  to  In 
the  Senate  bill  was  to  be  determined  so  as 
to  refiect  the  decline  in  production  rate  nor- 
mally expected  for  Individual  reservoirs  In 
the  absence  of  enhanced  recovery  techniques 
such  as  waterfioodlng  or  methods  of  tertiary 
treatment. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conferees  accepted  the  House  version 
of  the  enhanced  recovery  provision.  This 
provision  Involves  an  opportunity  for  close 
targeting  of  the  recovery  Incentive  without 
Imposition  of  the  very  large  economic  costs 
associated  with  the  Senate  provision.  The 
House  provision,  which  refers  to  the  national 
average  price  of  old  oil,  affords  the  President 
the  opportunity  and  flexibility  to  designate 
through  regulation  relatively  high  prices  for 
the  relatively  small  portions  of  domestic  oil 
recoverable  using  expensive  tertiary  recovery 
methods.  In  addition  modest  Increases,  where 
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necessary,  can  be  granted  for  the  much  larger 
volume  of  oil  from  producing  reservoirs 
where  the  recovery  from  those  reservoirs 
-*^!J  1^,  *'^^*°ced  by  the  very  Inexpensive 
and  widely  employed  secondary  recovery  tech- 
nique of  waterfloodlng.  The  overall  Impact  of 
these  pricing  regulations  Is  constrained  In  the 
House  provision  by  the  Umltatlon  that  the 
net  increase  In  the  national  average  old  oU 
^.»T7°  "*  '■*^'^*  °^  ^^  amendments  sub- 
mltted  pursuant  to  this  provision— shall  not 
raise  that  price  more  than  50  cents  above  the 
level  prevailing  on  January  1.  1975  (unless 
the  change  m  price  controls  Is  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  under  the  congressional  review 
procedure ) . 

Price  ceilings 
House 
The  House  blU  contains  no  provisions  set- 
tng  price  ceilings  for  any  category  of  domes- 
tically produced  crude  oil. 

Senate 
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*JF^^  Senate  version  requires  that,  within 
thirty  days  of  enactment,  the  President  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  ceUlng 
prices  for  domestically-produced   crude   oil 
not  now  under  price  controls.  The  prices  so 
established  shall  be  no  greater  than  those 
prevailing  on  January  31.  1975.  before  the 
President  Imposed  the  first  dollar  Increase 
m   the  tariff  on   Imported   crude   oil    This 
provision  has  no  effect  on  the  tariff  or  on 
the  President's  authority  to  Impose  tariffs 
It  does,  however,  place  a  limit  on  the  price 
of    that    portion    of    domestically-produced 
crude  oU  which  has  heretofore  been  free  to 
Increase  by  virtue  of  the  tariff.  Sales  of  this 
domestic  oU  would  be  subject  to  a  price  ceU- 
ing  set  at  a  level  no  greater  than  those  pre- 
valUng  at  the  time  the  tariff  was  Imposed. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
provision  establishing  price  ceUings  for  do- 
mestically-produced new,  released  and  strip- 
per-well oil  at  levels  no  greater  than  those 
prevailing   prior   to  the   Imposition   of   the 
President's  tariff  on  Imported  crude  oU   The 
conferees  Intend  that  the  President  shall  have 
latitude  in  proposing  the  amendments  which 
prescribe  prices  for  all  oil  produced  subse- 
quent to  enactment  of  this  Act. 

However,  the  conferees  further  Intend 
that,  In  the  case  of  oil  produced  from  any 
new  field  developed  after  January  31,  1975 
the  President  shall  promulgate  regulations 
providing  for  prices  which  are  no  greater 
than  the  prices  prevailing  for  new  oil  in 
January.  1975  for  (a)  crude  oil  of  similar 
jrade  and  quality  in  fields  with  similar  geo- 
oglcal  characteristics  adjacent  to  the  new 
ield  in  question  or  (b)  the  national  average 
>rice  for  domestic  crude  oil  not  subject  to 
]  irlce  controls  In  January,  1975,  in  cases  where 
;he  new  field  Is  Isolated  from  fields  which 
lave  an  adequate  production  history  to  es- 
abllsh  prevailing  prices  for  oil  of  such  grade 
'  nd  quality  from  such  fields. 

Efiergy  price  floors 
House 
The  House  bUl  did  not  contain  a  provision 
1  elating  to  the  establishment  of  a  floor  for 
<  omestlc  energy  prices. 

Senate 
The  Senate  bill  required  Congressional  re- 
X  ITn^""^  ^^^^  °'  disapproval  of  any  action 
^  hlch  would  create  or  maintain  a  floor  under 
c  omestlc  energy  prices  by  means  of  a  tariff 
1  nport  fee.  quota  or  other  measure  restrict-' 
i|ig  imports. 

Conference  substitute 

T,  .ii^!,«^°'^f'!?*'®  Substitute  contains  no 
p  ovlslon  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
e  lergy  price  floors.  Since  H.R.  7014  as  re- 
P)rted  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
nerce  Committee  of  the  House,  would  pro- 
fa  bit  outright  the  imposition  of  such  floor 


prices,  the  House  conferees  did  not  accede  to 

tlie  provisions  In  the  Senate  bUl. 

Presidential  findings  and  reports 
House 
The  House  bill  required  the  President  to 
submit  separate  and  distinct  findings  with 
respect  to  both  price  control  and  allocation 
amendments.  Additional  findings  were  re- 
quired for  any  amendment  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  under  subsec- 
tion 4(g)(2)  of  the  Allocation  Act  The 
House  bin  also  placed  certain  limitations  on 
judicial  review  relating  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  findings  which  the  President  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress. 

I  Senate 

The  Senate  bill  required  findings  and  a 
report  of  a  more  general  nature  relating  to 
amendments  proposed  by  the  President  to 
the  pricing  regulations  of  the  Allocation  Act 
and  to  any  action  which  would  create  or 
™fces  a    floor    under    domestic    energy 

Conference  substitute 
Although   both  bills  require   Presidential 
findings  and  reports,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
accept   the   less  restrictive   provisions  con- 

^t.^^'?»   » ^^J'  ^*"^**  ^^"*°"-  The  Conference 
Substitute  does  Include  the  House  bill's  pro- 

I,fJ?M  ,*"^   "^P*°'   ^   *^«  limitations   on 
Judicial  review. 

Entitlements 
House 
The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  provision 
exempting  small  refiners  from  the  obligation 
Ox  purchasing  crude  oil  entitlements. 
Senate 
-The  Senate  bill  amended   the  Allocation 
Act  to  exempt  the  first  50.000  barrels  of  oU 
for  small  refiners  whose  capacity  does  not 
exceed  lOO  OOO  barrels  per  day,  from  the  ob- 
th«  ^°.         purchasing   entitlements   under 
the  FEA  crude  oil  entitlement  program  This 
exemption  was  to  become  effective  for  pav- 
ments  due  with  respect  to  crude  oil  receipts 
ru?rri°19^5'""'  "'^''""'"g  on  or  after  Feb- 
Conference  substitute 
H.R.  7014  provides  a  substantively  Identical 
exemption  for  small  refiners.  The  coSes 

T^'^l^  T^  **'  *^^  ^^**«  provision  with 
a  modification  of  the  effective  date  to  ellm- 
n^?=  ^  admlnlstative  problems  Involved 
m  Its  retroactive  appUcatlon.  In  the  Confer- 
ence Substitute  the  exemption  applies  to 
payments  due  on  or  after  the  last  day  of 

enLted^*^     ""  "°°*^  *°  ^^'''^  *^®  '""^  '^ 

Interim  extension  of  expiring  energy 
authorities 
1.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973 
House 
■nie  House  bill  extended  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  for  an  Addi- 
tional four  months  until  December  31.  1976. 
Senate 
The  Senate  bui  did  not  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  Allocation  Act. 

Conference  substitute 
^J^'^l  the  Senate  had  previously  passed 
A^  T^^""  ^^\^^^^  extending  the  Allocation 
Act  to  March  1.  1976,  the  Conference  Substl- 
tute  preserves  the  four  month  extension  of 
the  Act  embodied  In  the  House  blU. 

2.  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
1  Coordination  Act 

I  House 

..nT?^^!!°"'*  ^*"  extended  two  important 
authorities  under  the  Energy  Supp]^  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  which  ter- 
mlnated  Jime  30.  1975:  first,  the  authority 
to   compel   utilities   and   other   major   fuel 
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burning  InstaUatlons  with  the  capacity  to 
burn  coal  to  convert  from  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  to  coal;  second,  the  authorltv  to 
conduct  energy  data  gathering  activities 
Both  of  these  authorities  were  extended  unoi 
December  31, 1975. 

Senate 
The  Senate  blU  did  not  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension  of  either  the  coal  conversion  or  en- 
ergy  data  gathering  authorities. 
Conference  substitute 

,  i*?1^  "*®  ^'^^^  *i*^  previously  passed 
legislation  (S.  622)  to  extend  coal  convfr- 
slon  authority,  and  since  there  was  no  dls- 
pute  over  the  desirability  of  continuing  en- 
ergy  data  gathering,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
adopt  the  House  amendments  to  thTEnerev 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
Which  extended  both  authorities  until  De- 
cember  31,  1975.  ^ 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
John  D.  Dingell, 
Timothy  E.  Wkth, 
Philip  r.  Sharp. 
William  M.  Bbodhead 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Prank  Church. 
Lee  Metcalf. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foUows  to- 
Mr.  Kasten    (at  the  request  of  Mr 

?f"„°*^''?\'»?""  ^  P°^-  ^^ay.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

n^Lf^^'^'^'l  i**  *^^  '■«*J"est  of  Mr. 
u  NEiLL) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
^f  ^/-  T,°^°  °^  Horida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel)  .  for  today  and  tomorrow 
row.  on  account  of  official  business 

Mr.  Karth.  for  July  14.  15.  16,  1975. 
on  account  of  official  business  on  behalf 
of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kindness),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  to : ) 
Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  DERwriNSKi,  for  1  hour,  on  July  17. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Prenzel,  for  20  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHuGH)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extran- 
eous material:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Thompson,  for  30  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Pdqua,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Ashley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Vanik.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts  for  5 
minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Clay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jenrette,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  15, 
1975.  ^^^^^^^^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hubbard,  to  revise  and  extend 
after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Natcher  in  the 
debate  on  H.R.  8561  today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record,  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,877. 

Mr.  KocH,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  prior  to  passage  of 
H.R.  8561. 

Mr.  Fountain  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  following  withdrawal  of 
the  second  Peyser  amendment  on  H.R. 
8561. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kindness),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Treen. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHuGHi  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McCormack  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Phaser. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Jenrette. 


SENATE   BILLS   AND   CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  349.  An  act  to  regulate  commerce,  to 
protect  consumers,  and  to  conserve  energy  by 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  the  energy  char- 
acteristics and  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  of  major  energy-consuming  household 
products  and  automobiles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  670.  An  act  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices In  commerce,  and  for  other  purpo-ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  2073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  to  accept 
voluntary  contributions  of  services  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  proclamation  of  U.S.  space  ob- 
servance; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
foimd  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  extend  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  the  provisions  of  the  Offshore 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973  relating  to  the 
shrimp  fishing  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  5710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  and  for  the  transition  period  following 
such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  Peter  Buck,  Stewart 
Jamison,  Ruby  Charloe,  David  Charloe  and 
Lewis  Whitewing,  members  and  representa- 
tives thereof,  plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  defendant,  pursuant  to  section 
21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  |25 
U-S.C.  70tl;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1392.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112(b) 
of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  546  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Interim  designa- 
tion of  U.S.  attorneys  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1394.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  Federal -State  un- 
employment compensation  program,  to  bring 
under  Its  protection  certain  types  of  employ- 
ment which  formerly  have  lacked  such  pro- 
tection, to  extend  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  the  same  terms  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  apply  in  the  50 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajra  and  Means. 

1395.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  1974  national 
transportation  report;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  report 
on  ways  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  can  Improve  its  leased- 
houslng  programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  309 
(c);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  House  Administration. 


Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  9  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  15,  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  Cabazon  Judg- 
ments funds  awarded  In  docket  No.  148  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  pursuant 
to  87  Stat.  466;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1390.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  judgment 
funds  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska 
and  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Wisconsin 
awarded  In  docket  Nos.  243,  244,  and  245  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Conunisslon,  pursuant 
to  87  Stat.  466;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
Nos.  341-A  and  341-B,  The  Seneca-Cayuga 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ICHORD:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Supplemental  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
5210.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  mUltary  installations,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  94-293,  Pt.  II).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  4799.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  306  and 
308  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-353).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  435.  An  act  to  amend  section  301(b)(7) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  change  the  marketing  year 
for  wheat  from  July  l-June  30.  to  June  1- 
May  31  (Rept.  No.  94-354).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. S.  1549.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  94-355).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
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Conference  report  on  H.R.  4035    (Rept    No 
94-356) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  599.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7014.  A  bill  to  increase 
domestic  energy  supplies  and  availability;  to 
restrain  energy  demand;  to  prepare  for  en- 
ergy emergencies;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rapt.  No  94-357).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  600.  Resolution  waiving  points  of 
order  against  H.R.  8597.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent  Agen- 
cles,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30  1976 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-358)' 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severaUy  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    GORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr 
Pin.TON,  Mr.  RA^fGlX,  Mr.  Stahk,  Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Vandeb  Jact.  and  Mr. 
KrrcHTJM)  : 
HJl.  8698.  A  blU  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  needed  Improve- 
ments In  the  recently  enacted  chUd  support 
program;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself 
Mr.  Cornell,  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  8599.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limitation,  to  provide  benefits  for  husbands 
widowers,  and  fathers  on  the  same  basis  as 
wives,  widows,  and  mothers,  to  eliminate  the 
5-month  waiting  period  for  disability  bene- 
fits, to  provide  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  an  Individual  through  the  month  of  his 
or  her  death,  to  provide  an  optional  exemp- 
tion from  coverage  for  Individuals  65  years 
of  age  and  over,  and  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
nciary  s  marriage  or  remarriage  wlU  not  af- 
^r^TT  ."*'■  ^^"^  *>e"efits;  and  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  such  act  to  authorize  direct  pay- 
ments to  physlcUns  and  other  providers  at 

^2!f  ,°?"°"  ""'^*'"  *^*  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H  R.  8600.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  author- 
ization of  the  Mill  Creek  Dam  and  Lake 
project,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works   and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.    HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
♦.»^'^;.o*®°'-  ^  ***"  ^  amend  section  402  of 
title    23.    United    States    Code,    relating    to 
highway  safety  program.?;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

H.R.  8602.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways  m  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HANLET  (for  himself.  Mr  Nix 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lehman! 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Mineta)  • 
H.R.  8603.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tional and  financial  matters  of  the  US 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commls- 
5lon  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  NOLAN  (for  himself,'  Mr 
Pressler,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  LaPalce 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Kastenmeieb 
and  Mr.  Rnsso) : 
H.R.  8604.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
ievenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  extent 
o  which  farm  losses  can  be  used  to  offset 


nonfarm  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PRICE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)    (by  request): 

H.R.  8605.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  6956  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
dates  for  submission  of  nominations  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8606.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  sections  which  Impose 
certain  restrictions  on  enlisted  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  on  members  of  mili- 
tary bands;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
oervlces. 

H.R.  8607.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mandant, Defense  Intelligence  School  to 
award  the  degree  of  master  of  science  of 
strategic  intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8308.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73 
(survivor  benefit  plan)  of  title  10,  United 
btates  Code,  to  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
annuities  for  dependent  children;  to  the 
committee  on  Armed  Services. 

-„5'?;o2^°?-  ^  ''"^  ^  amend  sections  5202 
and  5232  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  the  appointment  to  the  grades  of 
general  and  lieutenant  general  of  Marine 
Corps  officers  designated  for  appropriate 
higher  commands  or  for  performance  of  du- 
fi  !k°%?'"®*'  importance  and  responslbUlty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By   Mr.    SHRIVER    (for   himself,    Mr 

SKUBrrz,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Sebel- 

nrs) : 

4v^"o"  ®^^°-  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
Uie  Social  security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  supplementary  medical  ta- 
surance  program  for  optometrlc  and  medical 
visum  care;  to  the  Committee  on  WayrS 

By  Mr.  STARK: 

?f  tlf  ^^^  ^^*  ^  *^  *°  ««""«  veterans 
War  I  «nH^rf  ^'/^'^  P"^°^  ^"'J  of  World 
sfon  on  i^^**"  '^'^"'^^  *"^  chUdren  to  pen- 
Infnuh  i  ?"^  ***"*'  *^  veterans  of  the 
fhnH«l^  ""'°*''  ^"  ^""^  t'^^^  willows  and 
sion  .^-  '■«?«=«^ely,  and  to  Increase  pen- 
Affairs  *^^  Committee  on  Veterans" 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia (for  himself.  Mr.  Badillo  Mr 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr 
Dantclson.  Mr.  Dellttms.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fish 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  McCollister.  Mr. 
MoAKLET.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Solarz  Mr. 
Stark  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stttckey, 
„„  J^^-  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wolff)- 
H.R.  8612.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  arbitration 

thfcnr^ZZ"""^  *^^  ^-^^  P°«t^l  Service;  to 
Srvlce         '  ""^    ^°'*    O®**    ^<»    Civil 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 

fy.^'^w^V'^-  ^  '''"  *°  provide  for  a  study  of 
a^J^fv!'^"'  advertising  on  children;  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;  to  eUm^ 

drpn  nr  ^  ^  misleading  or  deceptive  to  chil- 
dren or  to  induce  hazardous  conduct  by  chll- 
,dren.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 

«?,i"*  =^*'  ^""^  ^'«'g°  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin- 

♦>,  »J?®^*  •*  •""  *°  ^''^'^'^  a°d  Improve 
the  Federal -State  unemployment  compensa- 
tlon  program,  to  bring  under  Its  protection 
certain  types  of  employment  which  formerly 
have  lacked  such  protection,  to  extend  the 
Federal-Steto  unemployment  compensation 
program  to  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the  same 
terms  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
apply  m  the  50  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Duncan  of  Oregon) : 
H.R.  8615.  A   bill    to   amend    the   National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  extend  cover- 
age under  the  flood   Insurance  program  to 
Include   losses   from   landslides    as   well   as 
losses  from  mudslides;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS : 
H.R.  8616.  A   bill   to   provide   for  the  ap- 
pointment of  several  officials  of  the  CongreM- 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr  CLAY  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,   Mr.   SoLARz,   Mr.    Charles  H 
Wn-soN    of    California,    Mr.    Harrb 
and  Mrs.  Schroeder)  : 
H.R.  8617.  A    bill    to    restore    to    Federal 
clvUlan  and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarUy,  as  private 
citizens.  In  the  political  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion,  to  protect  such   employees  from  im- 
proper political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Steiceb  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  8618.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide additional  consultation  and  education 
to  employers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   FINDLEY    (for  himself.  Mr 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr! 
Cochran,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr 
FISHER.  Mr.  Gbasslet,  Mr.  Hanna- 
FORD.  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Ichord,    Mr.    Ketchtjm,    Mr.    Krebs! 
Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  McCollister! 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Ruppe, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Treen! 
Mr.     Whtehurst,     and     Mr.     Bob 
Wilson)  : 
H.R.  8619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of   1970  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  small  employers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  8620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  earnings 
test,   to  provide   that   cost-of-living  benefit 
Increases  shall  be  made  semiannually  (and 
on  the  basis  of  a  separate  senior  citizen  price 
index) ,  and  to  provide  that  the  remarriage  of 
a  beneficiary  shall  not  terminate  or  reduce 
his  or  her  benefits;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNAPORD: 
H.R.  8621.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  may  not  require  the  Installa- 
tion of  maUboxes  at  the  curb  line  of  resi- 
dential property  in  certain  localities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Services 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  8622.  A  bill  to  protect  the  economic 
rights   of   labor   in   the   buUdlng  and  con- 
struction   industry   by  providing   for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  Industrial  workers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.R.  8623.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  military 
departments  from  using  dogs  in  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cornell) : 
HJl.  8624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa-  ' 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  may  render  onsite 
consultation  and  advice  to  certain  small 
business  employers  to  assist  such  employers 
in  providing  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  for  their  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Jeffords    Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Jen- 
bette,  Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.    Kindness,    Mr.    Stephens,   Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ftthian, 
Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino   Mr.  John  L.  Bub- 
ton,    Mr.   Rodino,   Mr.   Devine,   Mr. 
Mitchell    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Gilman)  : 
H.R.  8625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  continuation 
of  famUy  farms,  and  to  provide  that  farm- 
land, woodland,  or  open   land  which  com- 
prises part  of  an  estate  may  be  valued,  for 
estate  tax  purposes  as  such  rather  than  at 


1965  In  order  to  establish  a  regional  impact 
and  development  assistance  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ambro,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Gpellman,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  8633.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  Interim 
basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  In  order  to 
protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.   8634.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Foreign 


Its  fair  market  value,  and  to  provide  that  real  Military  Sales  Act  to  require  congressional 
property  which  Is  listed  on  the  National  approval  for  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guar- 
Reglster  of  Historic  Places  may  be  valued,  for  anty  Involving  a  major  weapons  system  or 
estate  tax  purposes  at  Its  value  for  Its  exist-  major  defense  service,  and  to  require  con- 
ing use,  and  to  provide  for  the  revocation  gressional  approval  of  the  total  amount  of 
of  such  lower  evaluation  and  recapture  of  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  made  to  any 
unpaid  taxes  with  Interest  In  appropriate  country  or  international  organization;  to 
circumstances;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  the  Committee  on  International  Relations 


and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rbegle,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.   8626.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  continuation 
of  family  farms,  and  to  provide  that  farm- 
land, woodland,  or  open  land  which  com- 
prises part  of  an  estate  may  be  valued  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  as  such  rather  than  at 


By    Ms.    ABZUG     (for    herself,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr.  Bing- 
ham) : 
H.R.  8635.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  States  to 
regulate    nursing    homes    more    effectively 
under  their  medicaid  programs  and  to  Im- 
prove the  enforcement  of  such  regulation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   BENNETT: 
H.R.   8636.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 


its  fair  market  value,  and  to  provide  that  real  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
property  which  Is  listed  on  the  National  deduction  for  State  and  local  public  utility 
Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be  valued  for    taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


estate  tax  purposes,  at  Its  value  for  its  exist- 
ing use,  and  to  provide  for  the  revocation  of 
such  lower  evaluation  and  recapture  of  un- 
paid taxes  with  Interest  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  8627.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  funds  de- 


By  Mr.  CARTER 

H.R.  8637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase  un^ 


posited    with    the   Treasury   of   the   United    employment  and  sickness  benefits,  to  raise 
States  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund    ^jjg  contribution   base,   and   for  other  pur- 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  8628.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  an  act  of  August  20,  1912, 
titled  "An  Act  To  Accept  and  Fund  the  Be- 
quest of  Gertrude  M.  Hubbard."  (37  Stat. 
319);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 
H.R.  8629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  real  property  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities for  economic  development  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gude)  : 
H.R.  8630.  A  bin  to  require  that  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  utilize  the  best 
practicable  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  revise  the 
method  of  providing  for  public  remunera- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  Incident  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

BvMr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.   8632.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 


By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  336.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Invite   Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn   to  address   a 
joint  meeting  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.   Bonker,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   337.   Concurrent   resolution 
disapproving   the   proposed   sales   to  Jordan 
of  the  Hawk  missile  and  Vulcan  antiaircraft 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn  be  hereby  Invited 
to  address  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.    Con.   Res.    339.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 
By  Ms.  SCHROEDER : 
H.  Con.  Res.   340.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to    the    renewal    of    relations    between    the 
United  States  and  Cuba;  to  the  Committee 
International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.   Con.   Res.   341.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  freedom  and  self-determination 
for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia:    to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Biester.   Mr.   Downing  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,     Mr.     Harrington,     and     Mr. 
Danielson)  : 
H.  Res.  598.  Resolution  establishing  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Blanchard,    Mr.    Brodh^ad,    Mr.    de 
Lugo,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Hel- 
stoski,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  Mr. 
Vander  Veen)  : 
H.R.  8639.  A  bUl  to  assist  States  In  repaying 
debts  to  the   unemployment   compensation 
loan  fund  Incurred  during  the  current  reces- 
sion and  to  extend  the  period  In  which  such 
debts  must  be  repayed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  8640.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
add  a  requirement  that  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  Include  provisions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crimes  against  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself  and  Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton)  : 
H.J.  Res.  560.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the    Defense    Production    Act    of    1950,    as 
amended,  to  extend  the  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
ByMr.  THONE: 
H.J.  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  26,   1975,  as  Energy  Day  and  to 
direct  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
prepare  a  report  containing  estimates  of  the 
amounts    of    fuel    which    could    be    saved 
through  voluntary  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and   Civil   Service,   and   Science   and  Tech- 
nology. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
231.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  conferring  honorary  Ml- 
cronesian  citizenship  on  the  Hon.  Phillip 
Burton;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
8641)  for  the  relief  of  John  G.  Davis,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
170.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Seneca  County, 
N.Y.,  relative  to  price  controls  on  gasoline: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  7014 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
Amendment  to  title  I:    "Strike  the  laat 
word." 
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Amendment  to  title  II:   "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  ni:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  IV:   "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  V:    "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  VI:   "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  VII:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  VIII:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

HJl.  7014 
By  Mr.   HECHLER  of  West   Virginia: 
On  page  173,  line  20,  strike  "or";  and  strike 
all  on  lines  21  and  22  and  Insert  therein: 

"(C)  within  any  area  of  the  National  Park 
System,  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  the  National  System  of  Trails,  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  or 
"(D)  military  reservations." 
On  page  225,  line  24,  strike  "1969)'  and  in- 
sert "1969;  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Refuse  Act 
of  1899,  and  other  laws  and  regiUatlons  con- 
cerning health  and  safety  of  persons) ". 

On  page  225,  line  21,  strike  "On,,  Gas,  and 
Coal"  and  Insert  "On.  and  Gas";  on  page 
226,  lines  1  and  8  strike  "oil,  natural  gas,  or 
coal"  and  insert  therein  "oil  or  natural  gas"; 
on  page  226,  lines  14  and  15  and  19,  strike 
"coal  deposit  or";  on  page  226,  line  17  and 
on  page  228,  line  9  strike  ",  or  coal";  on  page 
228.  lines  16  and  17  on  page  229,  lines  5 
and  6,  15,  17  and  20,  and  on  page  230,  lines 
1  and  2  and  4  and  5,  and  18,  strike  "oil 
natural  gas,  or  coal"  and  insert  therein  "oil 
or  natural  gas". 

On  page  345,  between  lines  15  and  16  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  707.  Any  employee  of  the  Adminis- 
trator performing  any  function  or  duty  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  statute  referred  to  in 
this  Act,  who  has  a  direct  or  indirect  finan- 
cial interest  In  any  corporation,  company,  as- 
sociation, firm,  partnership,  or  other  private 
entity  engaged  in  the  business  of  exploring, 
developing,  producing,  refining,  transporting 
by  plpeUne.  or  selling  (other  than  at  the  re- 
tail level)  coal  or  petroleum  products,  shall, 
beginning  on  February  1,  1977,  annually  file 
with  the  Administrator  a  written  statement 
concerning  all  such  interests  held  by  such 
employee  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  statement  shall  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic.   Whoever    knowingly    violates   the    pro- 
visions of  the  above  sentence  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than    $2,500.    or   by   imprisonment   for   not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  ( 1 )  within  ninety  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act  publish  regulations   In 
accordance  with  5  U.S.C.  553,  to  establish  the 
methods  by  which  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion wiU  be  monitored  and  enforced,  includ- 
ing appropriate  provisions  for  the  filing  by 
such  employees  and  the  review  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  such  statements,  and  (2)  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  June  1st  of  each  cal- 
etidar  year  on  the  actions  taken  and  not  tak- 
en during  the  preceding  calendar  year  under 
this  section." 

On  DBge  181.  between  lines  2  and  3  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"DEPORTS  or  COAL 

"Sec.  204.  During  the  term  of  any  energy 
smergency  declared  by  or  under  this  Act  all 
Jomestlcally  mined  coal,  as  that  term  Is  de- 
Ined  In  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  except  such  coal  of  slml- 
ar  quantity  and  quality  which  for  purposes 
>f  Increased  efficiency  of  transportation  is 
either  exchanged  with  persons  or  the  govem- 
nent  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state,  or  tem- 
wrarUy  exported  across  parts  of  an  adjacent 
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foreign  state  and  reenters  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  limitations  and 
licensing  requirements  established  by  Con- 
gress for  exports  on  December  30,  1969.  In 
addition,  before  any  coal  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion  may  be  exported  during  such  period 
imder  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ments and  penalty  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  said  Act  of  1969,  the  President  shaU 
(1)  make  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
an  express  finding  that  any  such  export  (A) 
win  not  diminish  the  total  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  mined  coal  available  and  needed  for 
domestic  uses  in  the  United  States  during 
the  next  succeeding  one  hundred  and  eighty 
calendar  days,  and   (B)    U  in  the  national 
interest  and  (2)  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  such  finding.  If  either  House 
of    Congress,    after    receiving    such    report, 
adopts   a  resolution  disagreeing  with  such 
finding   within   sixty  calendar   days   during 
which  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been 
in  session  for  at  least  thirty  of  such  days, 
such  export  shall  be  prohibited  by  the  Pres- 
ident:   Provided,   That    the   President   may 
permit  such  export,  without  filing  such  re- 
port. If  he  affirmatively  finds,  and  publishes 
his  finding  in  the  Federal  Register,  that  the 
export  of  such  coal  to  any  specific  foreign 
state  is  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  Importa- 
tion  of  other  fossil   fuels   into  the  United 
States  from  such  state  is  not  Interrupted 
The  President,  or  his  delegate,  shall,  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  promptly  issue  regu- 
lations to  Implement  this  section  and  to  in- 
sure that  any  person  who  plans  to  export 
such  coal  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  wUl  notify  the  President  or  his  delegate 
and  specify  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
coal  to  be  exported,  the  port  from  which  It 
WiU   be   exported,   the   destination   of  such 
coal,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or 
persons  mining  such  coal,  and  such  other 
Information  as  the  regulations  may  require 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  coal  exports  for  use  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  any  foreign  state." 
H.R.  7014 
By  Mr.  KRUEGER: 
Strike  out  all  from  beginning  of  line  four 
page  214  to  end  of  line  3,  page  223  (Section 
301  of  the  Committee  substitute)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

CRUDE    on,    PRICE    REGULATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"CRUDE    on,    PRICE    REGULATION 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  The  term  'crude  oil'  means  a  mUture 
of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  in  liquid  phase 
in  underground  reservoirs  and  remains  liquid 
at  atmospheric  pressure  after  passing 
through  surface  separating  faculties,  and 
lease  condensate  which  is  a  natural  gas  liquid 
recovered  in  associated  production  by  lease 
separators. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  crude  oU'  means 
crude  oil  produced  In  the  United  States  or 
from  the  'outer  Continental  Shelf  as  defined 
in  section  1331,  title  43,  United  States  Code 

'  (3)  The  term  'producer'  means  a  person 
who  produces  crude  oil  or  any  person  who 
owns  crude  oil  when  it  Is  produced. 

"(4)  The  term  'property  means  the  right 
which  arises  from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee 
interest  to  produce  domestic  crude  oil. 

"(5)  The  term  'base  period  control  volume' 
means — 

■'(A)  if  domestic  crude  oU  was  produced 
*?  x/"^^.?*""  *^**  property  in  the  months 
of  May  through  December  1972,  the  total 
number  of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  oU  pro- 

m"rfrft1,f  h?h!?'5  f"™  *^*^  property  m  those 
months  divided  by  eight; 

"(B)    If  domestic  crude  oU  was  not  pro- 

Quced  and  sold  from  that  property  In  each 

or  the  months  of  May  through  December 


1972,  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic 
crude  oU  produced  and  sold  from  that  prop- 
erty In  such  months  May  through  Decem- 
ber for  which  domestic  crude  oil  was  pro- 
duced and  sold  from  the  property  (excluding 
those  months  in  which  there  occurred  any 
shutdown  in  production)  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  months. 

"(6)  The  term  'decline  adjustment  factor* 
means — 

"1  per  centum  of  the  base  period  control 
volume  of  a  property  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber  of  months  for  which  there  occurred  pro- 
duction and  sales  of  crude  oil  from  such 
property  beginning  with  May  1972,  and  end- 
Ing  with  the  current  month  of  production. 
"(7)  The  term  'adjusted  base  period  con- 
trol volume'  means  the  base  period  control 
volume  less  the  decline  adjustment  factor. 
"(8)   The  term  'monthly  production  vari- 
ance factor'  means  the  current  cumulative 
deficiency  in  base  production  control  level 
crude  petroleum,  as  defined  in  section  212  72 
of  title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(as  in  eftect  on  April  3,  1975),  for  a  property 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  plus 
the  total  number  of  barrels  by  which  produc- 
tion and  sales  of  crude  oil  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  has  been 
less  than  the  adjusted  base  period  control 
volume  for  all  months  in  which  production 
and  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  has  been  less 
than  the  adjusted  base  period  control  volume 
subsequent  to  the  first  month  In  which  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  ex- 
ceeded the  adjusted  base  period  control  vol- 
ume, minus  the  total  number  of  barrels  of 
domestic  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  in  each 
prior  month  which  was  in  excess  of  the  ad- 
Justed  base  period  control  volume  for  that 
month,    but   was   not   sold    for   a   price   in 
excess  of  the  celling  price  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)   of  this  section  for 
sales  made  subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

"(9)  The  term  'production  volume  subject 
to  ceiling  price'  means  the  adjusted  base  pe- 
rtod  control  volume  plus  the  monthlv  pro- 
duction variance  factor. 

"(10)  The  term  'stripper  well  lease"  means 
a  property  whose  average  daily  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  petroleum  conden- 
sates.  Including  natural  gas  liquids,  per  weU 
did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  durinit 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(e)  and  (d),  no  price  celling  shall  apply  to 
any  first  sale  by  a  producer  of  domestic 
crude  oil  from  a  property. 

"(c)    No   producer    may    charge    a    price 
in  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  in  a 
month  in  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less 
than   the  production   volume   subject   to  a 
price  ceUing  which  Is  higher  than  the  sum 
or  (1)    the  highest  period  price  at  6  ante 
meridian,  local  time.  May  15    1973,  for  that 
grade  of  crude  oU  at  that  field,  or  if  there 
was  no  posted  price  for  that  grade  of  crude 
oil  which  is  most  similar  in  kind  and  qual- 
ity posted   at   the   nearest   field   for   which 
prices  were  posted  at  such  time  and  date- 
and  (2)  a  maximum  of  $1.35  per  barrel. 
"(d)(1)     The    provisions    of    subsections 
(b)  and   (c)   of  section  8  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect unless  the  President  finds  that  there  is 
m  effett  (A)   an  Inflation  minimization  tax 
consonant   with   the   purposes  of   this  sec- 
tion applicable  to  sales  from  a  property,  from 
which  domestic  crude  oU  was  produced  and 
sold  In  one  or  more  of  the  months  of  May 
through  December  1972.  in  volume  amounts 
greater  than  the  production  volume  subject 
to  a  ceiling  price  under  susbectlon  (c)    but 
less  than  the   base  period   control   volume, 
and  (B)  a  production  maximization  tax  con- 
sonant with  the  purposes  of  this  section  ap- 
plicable to  sales  of  domestic  crude  oil  from 
any  stripper  well  lease  or  from  a  property 
from  which  domestic  crude  oil  was  not  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  one  or  more  of  the  months 
Of  May  through  December  1972,  or  with  re- 
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spect  to  amounts  produced  and  sold  In  any 
month  in  excess  of  the  base  period  control 
volume  (in  the  case  of  a  property  from 
which  domestic  oil  was  produced  and  sold  In 
one  or  more  of  the  months  of  May  through 
December  1972). 
"  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(A)  The  term  'infiation  minimization  tax 
consonant  with  the  purposes  of  this  section' 
means  a  tax  which  couples  a  redistribution 
of  tax  receipts  mechanism  with  an  excise  tax 
applicable  to  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  a  property  certified  by  the  President  as 
having  made  application  of  bona  fide  tertiary 
recovery  techniques)  in  volume  amounts 
greater  than  the  production  volume  subject 
to  a  price  celling  under  subsection  (c)  but 
less  than  the  base  period  control  volume, 
equal  to  (1)  In  the  first  month  which  fol- 
lows the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
90  per  centum  of  the  difference  between  the 
average  sales  price  per  barrel  of  such  do- 
mestic crude  oil  and  $5.75  per  barrel;  and 
(11)  in  each  successive  month  thereafter,  90 
per  centum  of  the  difference  between  the 
average  price  per  barrel  of  sales  of  such 
domestic  crude  oil  in  such  month  and  $5.75 
adjusted  by  adding  an  Inflation  adjustment 
factor:  Provided.  That  provision  may  be 
made  to  take  into  account  Increases  In  State 
severance  taxes  and  to  assure  that  such  tax 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  net 
Income  attributed  to  a  barrel  of  oil  which 
is  subject  to  tax  determined  by  taking  the 
net  Income  from  the  property  as  calculated 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
computed  without  allowance  for  depletion 
and  intangible  drilling  costs  divided  by  the 
number  of  barrels  produced  from  such  prop- 
erty which  are  subject  to  the  Inflation 
minimization  tax. 

"(B)  The  term  'production  maximization 
tax  consonant  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section'  means  a  tax  which  couples  a  re- 
distribution of  tax  receipts  mechanism  with 
an  excise  tax  applicable  to  sales  from  any 
stripper  well  lease  or  from  a  property  from 
which  domestic  crude  oil  was  not  produced 
and  sold  in  one  or  more  of  the  months  of 
May  through  December  1972  or  with  respect 
to  amounts  produced  and  sold  in  any  month 
in  excess  of  the  base  period  control  volume 
(in  the  case  of  a  property  from  which  do- 
mestic oil  was  produced  and  sold  in  one 
or  more  of  the  months  of  May  through  De- 
cember 1972)  (other  than  a  lease  or  prop- 
erty certified  by  the  President  as  having 
made  application  of  bona  fide  tertiary  re- 
covery techniques)  equal  to  (1)  In  the  first 
month  which  follows  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  90  per  centum  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  sales  price  per 
barrel  of  such  domestic  crude  oil  in  that 
month  and  $7.50  per  barrel;  and  (11)  in  each 
successive  month  thereafter,  90  per  centum 
of  the  difference  between  the  average  sales 
price  per  barrel  In  such  month  and  $7.50 
adjusted  by  adding  an  Inflation  adjustment 
factor  except  that  an  allowance  as  a  credit 
against  such  tax,  which  credit  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  full  amount  of  such  tax,  shall 
be  allowed  for  a  qualified  Investment,  and 
provision  may  be  made  to  take  Into  account 
Increases   In   State  severance   taxes   and  to 


assure  that  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  net  Income  attributed  to  a 
barrel  of  oU  which  is  subject  to  tax  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  net  income  from  the 
property  as  calculated  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  computed  without 
allowance  for  depletion  and  intangible  drill- 
ing costs  divided  by  the  number  of  barrels 
produced  from  such  property  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  inflation  minimization  tax. 

"(C)  The  term  'Inflation  adjustment  fac- 
tor' means  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
1  per  centum,  in  the  base  amount  of  $5.75 
in  the  case  of  the  inflation  minimization 
tax  and  $7.50  in  the  case  of  the  production 
minimization  tax,  compounded,  for  each 
month  occurring  between  the  first  month 
which  begins  alter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  and  the  current  month  of 
production  and  rounded  to  the  nearest 
whole  cent. 

"(D)  The  term  'redistribution  of  tax  re- 
ceipts mechanism'  means  a  mechanism  which 
distributes  In  full  amount  the  tax  receipts 
resulting  from  the  Inflation  minimization 
tax  and  the  production  maximization  tax 
making  use  of  appropriate  devices  for  the 
purpose  of  off-setting  increases  in  energy- 
related  costs  which  devices  shall  distribute 
(1)  two-thirds  of  such  receipts  to  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  and  adult  low- 
Income  nontaxpayers  (other  than  a  person 
who  is  a  claimed  dependent  of  a  taxpayer) 
In  a  manner  weighted  in  favor  of  the  lower- 
income  members  of  such  group  of  taxpayers 
and  nontaxpayers;  (U)  one-half  of  such  re- 
maining one-third  of  tax  receipts  to  States 
and  local  governments;  and  (ill)  the  remain- 
der to  corporate  taxpayers  (other  than  cor- 
porate taxpayers  which  are  reqviired  to  pay 
inflation  minimization  taxes) .  Such  distribu- 
tion may  be  accomplished  through  means 
which  Include  disbursements  refundable  tax 
credits,  permanent  reductions  in  tax  liability, 
and  adjustments  to  withholding;  except  that, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  beneflts 
from  distributions  shall  be  available  on  a 
reasonably  current  basis  within  the  taxable 
year. 

"(E)  The  term  'qualified  investment' 
means  for  any  taxable  period  the  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  by  such  producer  during 
such  taxable  period  (with  respect  to  areas 
vrtthin  the  United  States  or  a  possession  of 
the  United  States)   for — 

"(1)  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  or  geological  and  geophysical  costs,  de- 
scribed in  section  263(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (as  In  effect  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974), 

"(11)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
Items  but  only  if  the  original  use  of  such 
items  begins  with  such  producer: 

"(a)   depreciable  assets  used  for — 

"(1)  the  exploration  for  or  the  develc^- 
ment  or  production  of  oil  or  gas  (Including 
development  or  production  from  oil  shale), 

"(2)  converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocarbons  Into  oil  or  gas,  or 

"(3)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond 
the  primary  product  stage) , 

"(b)  pipeline  for  gathering  or  transmit- 
ting oil  or  gas,  and  facilities  (such  as  pump- 


ing stations)   directly  related  to  the  use  of 
such  pipelines, 

"(ill)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of 
oil  or  gas,  or 

"(Iv)  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
(other  than  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases),  but 
the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  under  this  clause  for  any  tax- 
able period  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  taxpayer  under 
subclauses  (1),  (11),  and  (ill)  for  such 
period. 

"(P)  The  term  'tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques' means  techniques  which  employ 
fluid,  heat,  or  Insert  gas  injection  methods 
including  mlscible  fluid  displacement,  micro- 
emulsion  flooding,  in  situ  combustion,  cyclic 
steam  injection,  steam  flooding,  carbon 
dioxide  Injection,  polymer  flooding,  caustic 
injection,  and  other  chemical  flooding  de- 
signed to  produce  production  In  excess  of 
that  attributable  to  natural  or  artificially 
induced  water  or  natural  gas  displacement. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  price  celling  sliall  apply 
to  any  first  sale  by  a  producer  of  any 
first  sale  by  a  producer  of  any  domestic 
crude  oil  produced  from  a  property  which  the 
President,  on  a  property-by-property  basis, 
upon  petition  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
certifies  as  having  made  bona  fide  applica- 
tion of  tertiary  recovery  techniques  which 
application  the  President  determines  has  or 
will  significantly  enhance  production  from 
such  property. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuous study  and  analysis  of,  and  report  to 
the  Congress  by  December  31, 1975,  and  there- 
after by  December  31  of  each  successive  year 
for  a  period  of  the  next  four  successive  years, 
on  the  effect  of  such  price  ceilings  and  taxes 
on  (1)  economic  conditions,  (2)  production 
of  domestic  crude  oil  and  other  energy 
sources,  (3)  demand  for  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  and  other  energy  sources, 
(4)  Imports  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
refined  petroleum  products,  and  other  en- 
ergy sources  (including  the  effect  on  balance 
of  payments  of  such  Imports),  and  (5)  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  The  President  shall  Include 
in  any  such  report  his  views  and  recommen- 
dations respecting  the  continuation,  with  or 
without  modification,  of  the  provisions  of 
any  such  price  celling  or  tax. 

"(g)   This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  full  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section." 
HJl.  8597 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

Page  7,  immediately  after  line  4,  Insert  the 
following:  "No  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  disseminate  other 
than  under  the  provisions  of  section  552  or 
552a  of  title  5,  or  to  acquire,  collect,  classify, 
or  preserve,  any  Information  concerning  the 
activities  or  beliefs  of  any  organization,  asso- 
ciation, group,  or  any  person  who  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  except  to  the  extent  such  Informa- 
tion Is  acquired  In  the  course  of  determining 
and  collecting  the  taxes  levied  by  title  26  of 
the  United  States  Code." 
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SMALL  FARM  PROGRAM  IN 
MISSOURI 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF   MISSOTJHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 
recent  article  In  the  Catholic  Rural  Life 


magazine  details  some  excellent  results 
that  have  been  achieved  by  the  Small 
Farm  Development  Program  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  Mo.  The 
concept  behind  this  program  Is  to  in- 
crease the  opportunities  and  quality  of 
living  for  families  living  on  small  farms. 
The  initial  results  suggest  that  those 
who  have  been  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram have  been  able  to  increase  their 
income  and  improve  the  quality  of  their 


life.  The  program  Is  starting  to  expand 
into  more  and  more  counties  in  Missouri. 
Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
small  family  farm  recognize  that  this 
kind  of  program  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  There  is  much  more  that  can 
and  should  be  done.  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
their  impact  on  family  farms.  Tax  policy, 
marketing    opportunities,    health    pro- 
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grams — these  and  hundreds  of  other 
Federal  programs  are  simply  not  doing 
all  that  they  can  to  help  the  small  fam- 
ily farmer. 

I  feel  that  this  article  suggests  a  pro- 
gram that  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
utility  in  all  States— not  just  in  Missouri. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  who  share 
these  concerns  regarding  the  direction 
of  American  agriculture  today. 

I  insert  the  article  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Small  Farm  Program  Shows  Good  Resttlts 

IN    MlSSOtTHI 

(By   Joe    Melsner,    Ed    Wiggins    and    Vlckl 

Bebm) 

"Pour  years  Is  really  not  enough  time  to 

prove   the   validity   of   an   entire   program," 

says  Professor  Ed  Wiggins,  director  of  the 

Small    Farm    Development    Program    of    the 

University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  "but  It 

Is  enough  time  to  know  that  a  very  valuable 

service  Is  being  offered  to  the  small  farmers." 

Beginning   in   two   counties   In    1971    the 

Small  Farm  Program  within  a  few  months 

spread  Into  six  other  counties.  The  overall 

objective  Is  to  Increase  the  opportunities  and 

quality  of  living  for  famUies  living  on  small 

farms. 

"There  Is  a  great  need  for  this  type  of 
program  in  Missouri,"  points  out  Professor 
Joe  Melsner  of  the  Ag.  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  the  University.  "Nearly  100,000  of 
the  137.000  farms  In  our  state  have  less  than 
$10,000  in  farm  sales.  This  means  nearly 
three-fourths  of  our  farmers  are  small-type 
farmers.  In  our  program  we  serve  full-time 
farmers  on  small  land  holdings  who  seek  to 
expand  their  holdings,  part-time  farmers 
with  employment  In  nearby  towns  and  not 
too  interested  In  expanding,  families  moving 
out  from  the  cities  looking  for  "living  room', 
and  elderly  couples  who  use  farm  operations 
to  supplement  their  retirement  Income." 

Agricultural  editor  Vlcki  Behm  with  a  yen 
for  statistics  says.  "Participants  In  the 
Small  Farm  Program  average  47  years  of 
age  which  Is  at  least  5  years  younger  than 
the  state  average  for  farmers.  She  adds  other 
statistics:  "Each  household  averages  4  per- 
sons. Two-thirds  of  the  participants  have 
been  with  the  program  from  the  beginning. 
The  average  farm  size  is  153  acres.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  participants  own  their 
farms,  and  three-fourths  have  them  paid  for. 
Another  twenty-one  per  cent  rent  additional 
land  averaging  158  acres. 

"A  price  product  in  the  program  Is  feeder 
pigs;  43  per  cent  of  all  the  participants 
However,  a  majority,  75  per  cent,  of  the 
farms  ha\e  beef  cows.  Only  a  few,  13  per 
cent,  had  dairy  operations. 

"Most  all  families  In  the  program  raised 
their  own  meat  and  grew  gardens.  The  aver- 
ige  saving  due  to  the  garden  on  the  annual 
rood  bUl  was  about  $210,"  concludes  Vlckl. 
"Educational  Assistants,"  points  out  Pro- 
ressor  Wiggins,  "bridge  the  gap  between  the 
University  Extension  staff  and  the  families 
)n  the  farms." 

The  educational  assistants  take  short 
:curses  to  Improve  their  skills  and  acquire 
he  latest  Information  in  given  areas  before 
>elng  assigned  to  work  with  specific  famUles 
!ach  assistant  works  with  40  families  on  a 
ery  close,  first  name  basis  in  helping  im- 
irove  their  farming  operation.  In  addition, 
I  ach  assistant  serves  another  20-30  who  re- 
luire  less  frequent  visiting  because  they 
lave  advanced  further  in  their  agricultural 
I  xperlence  and  operation. 

A  very  Important  link  between  the  Unl- 
'erslty  staff  and  the  assistants  out  In  the 
1  eld  Is  the  area  farm  management  speclal- 
l5t.  Each  speclalUt  covers  several  counties 
i  nd  serves  as  a  consultant  on  the  more  com- 
I  lex  problems  which  arise  In  his  territory 
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"rile  specialists  are  full-time  area  Extension 
Staff  members  and  a  group  aid  in  develop- 
ing educational  programs,  giving  training 
courses  and  sponsoring  field  trips.  "They  are 
a  two-way  street  from  us  here  in  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  assistants  and  farmers  out  on 
the  land,"  says  Melsner. 

A  recent  research  study  by  graduate  stu- 
dent Van  Harrold  of  Agricultural  Economics 
under  Professor  Jerry  West  concluded : 

1.  Participants  in  the  Small  Farm  Devel- 
opment Program  have  Increased  size  of  enter- 
prise, farm  sales,  and  net  farm  Income  more 
than   nonparticlpants. 

2.  Participants  In  the  program  have  found 
credit  more  readily  available  and  have  made 
more  use  of  credit  to  supplement  their  lim- 
ited operating  capital. 

8.  Farmers  participating  In  the  program 
now  report  much  more  use  of  Extension  as  a 
source  of  Information. 

4.  Participants  In  the  program  are  now 
experiencing  a  higher  quality  of  life. 

5.  Fewer  participants  got  completely  out 
of  livestock  production  when  prices  declined 
in  1974.  This  suggests  the  program  did  help 
prevent  the  in-and-out  pattern  of  produc- 
tion often  followed  by  small  farmers. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  small  farm  pro- 
gram," says  Professor  Wiggins.  "We  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  ways  and  means  of  improving 
our  service." 

Profesosr  Melsner  concludes,  "Other  pol- 
icies are  needed  beyond  the  small  farm 
program.  Federal  farm  programs  should  eval- 
uate their  Impact  on  farm  size.  Taxes,  access 
to  markets,  educational  opportunities,  health 
services — these  and  others  are  needed  action 
a.nd  concern  by  today's  land  grant  univer- 
sities If  opportunities  In  agriculture  are  to 
continue  to  f!Xlst  for  those  wanting  to  farm." 
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In  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska 
and  my  State  of  Wyoming,  those  States 
which  comprise  the  Old  West  Regional 
Commission,  we  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
center  of  attraction  for  energy  develop- 
ment. The  problems  of  development  cross 
State  lines,  and  together  we  have  the  po- 
tential to  meet  the  Nation's  energy  de- 
mands, and  also  handle  the  problems 
which  accompany  such  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  various  title  V  Com- 
missions were  created  from  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  In  establishing  title  V,  and 
thus  expanding  the  regional  concept  of 
the  ARC,  the  Congress  wisely  took  notice 
of  the  need  to  assist  and  plan  on  a  re- 
gional basis  for  those  areas  that  might  be 
adversely  afifected  by  changing  indus- 
trial technology.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  West  from  becoming 
another  Appalachia  in  40  years  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  get  organized  and 
prepare. 

Increased  funding,  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides, would  go  a  long  way  in  assuring 
the  continuation  of  the  regional  approach 
to  common  problems,  and  enable  us  in 
the  West  to  plan,  prepare,  and  meet  with 
self-determination  the  task  before  us. 


AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY 
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HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WTOMING 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  regional  impact  and  devel- 
opment assistance  program. 

ITiis  legislation  is  directed  at  the  title 
V,  or  Regional  Commissions  as  authorized 
under  that  act.  Under  this  biU  $200  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$200  million  for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal 
years  thereafter  to  pr jvide  funds  to  each 
Commission  Federal  Cochairman  to  be 
used  for  grants  to  eligible  recipients 
within  economic  development  regions  es- 
tablished under  this  act.  Such  grants 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  so- 
cial, economic  or  environmental  impacts 
resulting  from  natural  resource  develop- 
ment, significant  changes  in  Federal 
Government  policies,  programs,  or  regu- 
lations, or  significant  shifts  in  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  to  achieve  re- 
gional development  objectives  as  identi- 
fied m  comprehensive  long-range  plans 
developed  under  section  503  of  the  act 

Mr  Speaker,  since  the  inception  of  the 
title  V  Commissions  in  1965,  the  orga- 
nizations have  lacked  financial  support 
resultmg  m  many  cases  in  the  inability  to 
achieve  their  potential 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
esteemed  colleague  of  ours,  Craig  Hos- 
mer,  has  recently  been  selected  to  head 
up  a  newly  established  organization 
called  the  American  Nuclear  Energy 
Council.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  statement  of  the  objectives  of  Craig's 
organization. 

I  believe  the  American  Nuclear  Energy 
Council  can  provide  valuable  assistance 
to  Members  of  Congress  as  a  centrally 
organized  source  of  information  on  the 
values  of  nuclear  power  as  an  energy  op- 
tion. We  must  endeavor  to  receive  as 
balanced  a  view  as  possible  and,  in  my 
view,  the  proponents  have  not  been  as 
well  organized  in  presenting  the  various 
arguments  as  those  who  argue  that  the 
nuclear  option  need  not  be  exercised— 
and  I  commend  them  for  their  efforts. 

All  of  us  who  have  worked  with  Craig 
know  of  his  outstanding  abilities.  He  also 
knows,  from  firsthand  experience,  of 
our  problems  in  getting  the  time  to  delve 
in  depth  into  each  of  the  issues  which 
require  our  action.  With  his  background, 
I  am  sure  he  and  his  new  organization 
will  endeavor  to  lessen  our  burdens  by 
providing  factual  information  on  the 
side  of  the  issues  he  represents.  I  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  endeavors. 
Craig  has  prepared  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
which  the  Congress  created  last  year.  In 
his  usual  thorough  way,  he  has,  in  his 
paper,  provided  numerous  legal  citations 
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concerning  NRC's  responsibilities  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  clear-cut  statements 
in  lay  terms  of  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended in  the  various  laws  concerning 
these  responsibilities.  I  highly  commend 
this  paper  to  my  colleagues  and  request 
is  also  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  articles  follow : 
OBJEcrrvEs    and    Organization    of    thb 

AMERICAN  Nuclear  Energy  Council 
The  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  Is 
being  organized  In  mld-1975  in  response  to 
the  obvious  need  for  a  focal  point  In  Wash- 
ington from  which  to  project  the  common 
energy  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  nuclear  power 
industry. 

The  CouncU  holds  that  nuclear  power  Is 
essential  If  this  nation  Is  to  have  adequate 
and  dependable  energy  supplies  during  the 
next  half-century.  It  believes  we  can  achieve 
energy  Independence  only  by  vigorous  utiliza- 
tion of  U.S.  domestic  coal  and  nuclear  energy 
resources. 

The  Council  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  the  risks  of  nuclear  power  are  minimal 
In  relation  to  Its  benefits  and  far  more  ac- 
ceptable than  massive  power  shortages  or 
continued  dependence  on  fragile  foreign  will- 
ingness to  supply  a  vital  fraction  of  the 
energy  needed  to  adequately  fuel  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  provide  Jobs  for  millions 
of  workers. 

The  Council  will  work  to  restore  a  political 
climate  in  which  the  public  and  its  decision 
makers  In  Government  may  clearly  see  and 
fairly  evaluate  the  substantial  benefits  and 
modest  risks  of  nuclear  power.  To  this  end 
It  will  register  under  the  lobbying  law- 
advocate  legislation  forwarding  the  people's 
Interest  In  safe,  ample  and  lower-cost  nuclear 
power — and  oppose  measures  hostile  to  that 
objective.  It  will  seek  timely  and  effective 
actions  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  forward  these  same  public  purposes. 
The  Council's  small  staff  of  Washington 
professionals  will  work  in  tandem  with  the 
lobbying  forces  of  public  and  private  power 
groups  and  Individual  companies.  It  will 
point  out  ways  In  which  existing  public  re- 
lations resources  may  be  marshalled  more 
potently  In  support  of  these  advocacy  ef- 
forts. It  wUl  seek  alliances  with  labor  and 
business  associations  whose  members  share 
a  stake  In  this  country's  energy  sufficiency 
and  energy  Independence. 

The  Council  will  serve  a  new  function 
as  catalyst  and  synergising  agent  for  advo- 
cacy of  the  shared  Interests  In  nuclear 
power  of  the  American  people  and  the  Amer- 
ican nuclear  community.  It  Is  not  Intended 
to  displace  the  nuclear  Industry's  traditional 
policy  spokesman. 

The  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  Is 
an  incorporated,  non-profit  trade  association. 
Eligible  for  membership  from  all  segments 
of  the  energy  Industry  are  individuals,  com- 
panies and  organizations  who  share  Its 
objectives.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors elected  from  Its  membership  and 
advised  by  a  Coordinating  Committee  of 
nuclear  knowledgeable  executives.  The 
Council's  day-by-day  functions  are  guided 
by  its  President  and  professional  staff. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission — Duties 
and  Responsibilities 
Commissioner  Edward  A.  Mason  has  de- 
clared that  Its  establishing  legislation  "makes 
It  clear  that  the  business  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  Is  regulation  only". 
He  adds  that  NRG  "must  maintain  a  posture 
of  strict  Impartiality  and  not  permit  itself 
to  be  either  an  apologist  for  or  an  antago- 
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nlst  of  nuclear  power".'  NRC  Chairman  Wil- 
liam A.  Anders  states  that  his  commission- 
ers should  function  as  "tough  but  fair  Judges 
or  referees  of  nuclear  Issues"  and  that  their 
"primary  charge  Is  public  health  and  safety, 
safeguards,  environmental  protection,  and 
anti-trust."  ^ 

This  narrow  emphasis  has  raised  criti- 
cism that  the  Commission  embraces  a  timid, 
detached  from  the  real  world,  concept  of  Its 
responsibilities,  and  assumes  an  Ivory  tower 
viewpoint  of  Its  functions.  Industry  unhap- 
piness  over  some  Commission  decisions  (and 
with  the  fact  that  others  have  not  been 
made)  also  plays  a  part  In  these  harsh 
assessments.  But  they  may  be  premature 
and  unwarranted. 

The  four  basic  statutes  that  direct  the 
NRC  are  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act,^ 
Atomic  Energy  Act,*  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,"  and  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act."  The  Chairman  and  his  colleagues 
early  felt  an  understandable  need  to  forge 
a  public  Image  of  "credible  regulation"  based 
on  "Independent,  open,  effective  and  effi- 
cient Implementation  of  these  laws  that 
direct  us".'  This  trust — for  that  purpose — 
could  temporarily  delay  unfolding  of  a  wider 
concept  of  NRC's  role.  Already  the  Com- 
mission has  gone  far  toward  establishing  its 
integrity  and  impartiality.  Once  the  several 
statutes  that  govern  It  are  reconciled  and 
matters  of  Judicial  notice  taken  fully  Into 
account,  a  richer  NRC  role  seems  likely  to 
emerge. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Commission  con- 
siders the  word  "regulatory"  In  Its  title  to 
confine  Its  business  to  "regulation  only." 
The  House  version  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  called  it  the  Nuclear  Safety  and 
Licensing  Commission.  The  Senate  termi- 
nology was  Nuclear  Energy  Commission.  The 
name  last  emerging  from  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Conference  on  differing  versions  of 
the  bin  was  hardly  a  compromise  on  sub- 
stance. It  was  plainly  the  choice  of  NRC 
as  a  more  euphonious  acronym  than  NSLC 
or  NEC. 

The  House  and  Senate  Reports  accom- 
panying these  bills"  help  Identify  the  NRC 
responsibilities  laid  down  by  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Both  cite  and  reprint  a  memoran- 
dum by  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  specifying  the  ap- 
plicability of  various  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  ERDA,  to  NRC,  or  to  both. 

Provisions  applicable  to  NRC  Include  Chap- 
ter 10  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  covering 
atomic  energy  licenses.  Thus,  whether  In- 
corporated in  the  word  "regulation"  or  a 
subject  deserving  distinctive  characteriza- 
tion, atomic  energy  licensing  Is  very  much 
the  business  of  the  new  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  it  is  actively  going  about 
It. 

Section  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  gov- 
erning NRC's  licensing  business  requires  the 
Issuance  of  commercial  licenses  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  by 
rule  or  regulation  establish  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  that  Act.  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
the  license  Itself  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rule. 
Section  103  clearly  indicates  that  the  li- 
censing function  shall  effectuate  the  pvir- 
poses  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  These  pur- 
poses are  set  forth  in  Chapter  One  of  the  Act 
which  the  General  Counsel's  memorandum 
also  cites  as  applicable  to  NRC.  This  Chapter 
is  In  three  sections. 

Section  1  declares  it  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  the  development,  use  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  .shall  be  directed — 

a.  so  as  (subject  to  the  paramount  ob- 
jective of  making  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  defense  and  security )  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare:  and 

b.  so  as  to  promote  world  peace.  Improve 
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the  general  welfare.  Increase  the  standards  of 
living  and  strengthen  free  comjjetitlon. 

Section  2  makes  the  Congressional  finding 
that  development,  utilization,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  for  military  and  for  all  other 
purposes  are  vital  to  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

Section  3  recites  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  "to  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth 
above  by  Government  control  of  the  posses- 
sion, use  and  production  of  atomic  energy 
and  special  nuclear  materials"  and  other 
programs. 

Thus,  according  to  the  statutory  law  gov- 
erning NRC,  the  "development,  use  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy"  is  as  much  its  func- 
tion as  "public  health  and  safety",  "safe- 
goiards",  "environmental  protection",  or  "an- 
titrust". The  Commissioners  are  bound  by 
their  oath  to  carry  forward  all  five  functions 
so  as,  amongst  other  things — 

To  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  common  defense  and  security; 

to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare; 
to  promote  world  peace;  and 
to  increase  the  standard  of  living. 
The  language  of  Chapter  One  Is  not  preca- 
tory language.  It  lays  upon  servants  of  the 
Government,  whether  they  be  operators,  reg- 
ulators,   or    licensors,    clear,    clean    policy 
guideline  for  the  execution  of  responsibili- 
ties. Their  specific  duty  in  relation  to  atomic 
energy  may  be  Its  "development"  or  "use"  or 
"control"  but  they  are  obliged  to  carry  for- 
ward the  "development,  utilization  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy"  In  the  context  that  for 
all  purposes  it  Is  vital  to  the  United  States 
This  language  should  not  be  confused  with 
"promoting"  atomic  energy,   tne  separation 
of  which  from  licensing  and  regulation  every- 
one understands  was  a  purpose  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act.  Rather,  It  is  to  be  read 
as  establishing  the  priority  to  be  accorded 
the  subject  by  those  In  government  who  deal 
with  It  In  whatever  way.  The  development, 
use  and  control  of  atomic  energy  is  accorded 
a   paramountcy   not   given    the   four   other 
functions    routinely    ascribed    as    primary 
charges  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. Thus  it  is  that  this  function  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  no  less  than  first  amongst 
equals. 

There  are.  of  course,  considerations  other 
than  those  of  statute  law  which  the  Com- 
mission will  take  Into  account  In  arriving 
at  its  judgments.  These  are  all  those  matters 
of  which  courts  take  judicial  notice  In  ar- 
riving at  their  decisions.  This  Is  because 
Commissioners  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  no  less  than  Federal  Judges,  are 
part  of  the  real  world  they  govern  and  reg- 
ulate. 

That  being  the  case,  It  follows  that  a  com- 
mission established  by  Congress  to  deal  with 
a  particular  subject  area  ought  also  to  take 
cognizance  of  basic  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment relating  to  that  subject  area.  The  com- 
mission does  not  exist  as  an  abstraction.  Gov- 
ernment policies  are  part  of  the  real  world 
in  which  and  for  which  it  functions. 

Therefore,  it  seems  compelling  that  energy 
policies  enunciated  by  the  Government,  of 
which  NRC  is  part,  as  a  matter  of  course 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  by  NCR  In 
arriving  at  its  Judgments.  One  of  the  most 
explicit  of  these  policies  Is  that  the  United 
States  shall  achieve  energy  Independence  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  motivation  for  any  government  ac- 
tion— judicial,  quasi- Judicial,  regulatory,  leg- 
islative or  executive — is  not  remote  or 
ethereal.  It  relates  to  wants  and  needs  and 
preferences  of  living  people.  It  is  to  re.solve 
practical  issues,  to  weigh  costs  versus  bene- 
fits and  risks  versus  rewards.  It  Is  to  com- 
promise competing  values  fairly.  It  Is  to 
achieve  Justice  and  equity  In  those  sltua- 
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tlons  which  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
people  by  themselves  to  achieve  them. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission.  It  Is  believed  that  NRC 
has  set  about  to  achieve  them.  And,  with  re- 
spect too  the  specific  nature  of  its  licensing 
responsibility,  testimony  of  Dean  David  P. 
Cavers  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  1962  hearings  on  the  regulatory 
process  is  Instructive.  The  Harvard  Law 
School  savant  described  it  this  way: 

"Essential  to  a  judgment  concerning  the 
most  suitable  machinery  and  process  for 
reaching  a  decision  in  these  licensing  pro- 
ceedings is  a  recognition  of  the  problem  the 
decisionmaker  has  to  resolve.  As  I  see  It,  the 
basic  question  the  decisionmaker  has  to  an- 
swer is  this:  Is  the  proposed  reactor  design, 
or  the  completed  reactor  Itself,  no  safe  that 
given  the  national  Interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power,  the  Government  Is 
Justified  in  exposing  the  communities  near 
the  reactor  site  to  the  residual  hazards  that 
cannot  be  eliminated  whenever  a  power  or 
test  reactor  is  built  and  operated?" " 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Edward  A.  Mason,  address  to  Northeastern 
Section,  American  Nuclear  Society  Boston 
Mass..  May  22,  1975.  NRC  S-7-75. 

-William  A.  Anders,  address  to  43d  Con- 
vention. Edison  Electric  Institute,  Denver 
Colorado,  June  4,  1975.  NRC  S-8-75. 

'Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  88 
Stat.  1233. 

♦Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
42  use  200  Let  seq. 

'National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  42  USC  4321.  et  seq. 

•Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1966   as 
amended,  5  USC  551  et  seq. 
■See  footnote  (2). 

•House  Report  93-707  to  accompany  H.R. 
11510.  energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  De- 
cember 7,  1973.  DP.  25-28:  Senate  Report  93- 
980  to  accompany  S.  2744.  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974.  June  27,  1974.  pp.  34.  83-85 
•  Hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
"Atomic  Energy  Commission  Regulatory 
Problems"  (H.R.  12336  and  S.  3491)  AprU  17 
1962.  p.  40. 
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HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 
Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker  In- 
:luded  In  the  widely  varied  economy  of 
he  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
/irginia,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
■esent.  Is  the  largest  rayon  factory  in 
he  United  States. 

As  an  example  of  Innovative  and  re- 
ponsible  resource  recovery  and  environ- 
nental  protection  by  private  Industry 
should  like  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
:  ny  coUeagues  to  what  has  been  done  at 
his  plant  in  the  recycling  of  zinc.  I  in- 
(lude,  therefore,  an  article  which  ap- 
1  leared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  July  6 
975,  as  follows:  '     ' 

V3CINIA  Raton  Pbodccer  Rectcles  Zinc 
Cuts  Sludge 
(By  Nancy  L.Ross) 
I  Front  Royal,  Va.— There's  zinc  In  them 
t  lar  ponds. 

An  ecologically  updated  version  of  the  old 
g  3ld  prospector's  claim  is  being  heard  along 
t  le  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  where  a  new 
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process  for  reclaiming  the  gray  metal  from 
industrial  sludge  settlement  basins  was  put 
Into  use  earlier  this  year. 

Now,  the  price  of  zinc  may  not  be  quite 
so  attractive  as  that  of  gold— 38  cents  a 
pound  versus  $162  an  ounce— but  when  a 
Arm  uses  millions  of  pounds  of  it  a  year,  as 
the  local  rayon  factory  does,  recycling  zinc 
can  be  profitable  as  well  as  envlronmentallv 
desirable. 

The  factory,  the  largest  rayon  producer  in 
the  country,  is  owned  by  the  FMC  (Food 
Machinery  &  Chemical)  Corp.,  a  $2  bUUon- 
a-year  Chicago-based  conglomerate  that 
ranks  91st  in  Fortune  magazine's  list  of  top 
U.S.  businesses.  Though  the  recession  has  cut 
rayon  production  to  70  per  cent  of  its  capac- 
ity of  220  million  pounds  per  year,  the  plant 
still  requires  about  7.5  million  pounds  of 
zinc  annually. 

The  metal.  In  the  form  of  zinc  sulfate 
serves  to  retard  regeneration  of  cellulose! 
the  raw  material  of  which  rayon  is  made 
and  allow  the  fiber  to  be  stretched.  Rayon 
produced  at  Front  Royal  is  used  in  products 
ranging  from  tire  treads  to  clothes  to  throw- 
away  diapers. 

In  the  35  years  since  its  establishment,  the 
plant  has  dumped  Industrial  waste  Into  set- 
tlement basins  on  company  property  border- 

i?^-.      t.'^^'®'"-  ""^^^   *»■«  now  85   acres   of 
Sludge  15  to  20  feet  deep  which  must  be  kept 
ungated  lest  the  dried  solids  blow  away  or 
wash  Into  the  Shenandoah.  Zinc  does  not 
th^  mffi,  ''f*'?^*"g   '^ater   supplies   because 
the  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  it  does 
kill  the  organisms  fish  feed  on 
«rfl^i'^^^  possible  pollution  hazards,  there 
are  economic  considerations  related  to  the 
prices  of  land  and  zinc.  FMC  Corp.  estimated 
0  «o^  '■"'?  °"*  °'  dumping  space  in  five  to 
10  years  unless  another  solution  was  found 
for  dlsp^ing  of  or  recycling  the  sludge.  The 
project  began  five  years  ago 
To^«  "i  ^'^^^'''e  technology,  PMC  engineer 
r«?il  H^Cosgrove  developed  a  process  to  re- 
Sift        1  ^  P^""  '^^"'^  s°"<l  content  of  the 
17.;^?"^"*    ■^^  reusable  solids  contain 
about  50  to  60  per  cent  zinc  hydroxide  and  35 
fZ  f  "^.^'n'^  ™etal.  Because  evaporation  was 
too  costly  and  centrifuges  did  not  work,  Cos- 
fZ   J.YZ^'^  ^  ^^^""8  the  Sludge  to  convert 
n^Lt?!y'''^v^y'^'"°''*'**^   '"*«   crystals,    thus 
permitting  the  water  to  drip  out  through  a 

fii.T,rL'"®"l^^"'?^  ^  ^°  *  P^'"  "=«»*  solids  are 
fiUered  out  and  discarded.  Finally,  hydrogen 

?,ff°^  '^^!f  .^'^''^^  ^  '^^  brownish  Zinc  SUN 
fate  liquid  to  rid  It  of  residual  iron  before  it 
is  pumped  back  into  the  rayon  manufactur- 
ing process. 

There  is  a  10  per  cent  loss  in  the  recycling 
process,  but  FMC  Corp.'s  tremendous  sludg? 
reserves  (2.5  million  tons,  of  which  40,000 
are  zinc)  can  supply  enough  zinc  for  daily 
operations    and    more.    Recycled    zinc    costs 

fh^^lT^  ^°."';^^  *°  °°«  *hl^d  as  much  as 
the  virgin  metal. 

Plant  manager  A.  G.  Ruff  estimates  the 
company  can  recoup  its  investment  in  2'; 
years.  At  present  recycling  rates,  it  will  be 
mor;  than  a  decade,  however,  before  the  85 
acres  of  settlement  basins  are  drained  and 
filled  in  with  fly  ash  from  the  coal-burning 
factory  smokestacks.  Only  10  to  15  a'-res  will 
be  retained  as  holding  pools.  The  future  cf 
the  reclaimed  land  has  not  yet  been  decided 
but  Increasing  property  values  in  the  area 
are  bound  to  make  the  program  pay  off 

FMC  Corp.  already  contemplates  making 

i^r^^l  ^!"f  ^"™  "^  'ay""  P^ant  available 
to  other  divisions  that  can  use  it  in  making 
agricultural  chemicals.  Since  news  of  the  de- 
velopment became  known.  Cosgrove  and  Ruff 
say  they  have  received  more  than  20  inquiries 
from  other  manufacturers  Interested  In  their 
process.  And  Cosgrove  recently  returned  from 
visiting  rayon  plants  in  the  Soviet  Union 
where,  he  reported,  a  deal  was  a  "possibility  '■ 
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BAIJVNCED  NATIONAL  TRANSPOR- 
^ATTON  POLICY  IS  GOAL  OF  COM- 
MITTEE HEARINGS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1975 


Mn  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  9 
the  House  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  began  a  ser- 
ies of  hearings  that  hopefully  will  help 
lay  the  groundwork  for  development  of 
a  comprehensive  and  balanced  national 
transportation  policy.  While  the  initial 
locus  of  these  sessions  is  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  the  intent  is  to 
make  an  in-depth  examination  of  the 
^^*l°^^s"'"^»ce  transportation  needs 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  in  an  edi- 
torial  last  week,  thoughtfully  examined 
some  of  the  major  issues  that  will  be  con- 
fronted during  these  legislative  hearings 
I  would  like  to  bring  these  comments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Shifting   Gears   on   Transportation 

highway  system  completed,  President  Ford 
has  appropriately  timed  his  broad  propo.sals 
to  reform  the  national  highway  trust  fund 
established  In  1956  to  pay  out^  gas  taxes 
ne'twoT'"'"""  °'  ''''  "'^  intersfate  road 

In  looking  toward  the  future,  the  Ford 
recommendations  would  drastically  shrink 
gas-tax  money  for  the  nearly  completed  in- 
terstate system  and  Increase  it  for  other  kinds 
of  transportation  in  an  energy-short  era 
hoff'^i^*"^-  *^®  President  wants  to  divert 
f^li  l^\  IV"^"*  *'""^*  '""«»  revenues  into 
llJl^!t°''  ^'■^*^'  '"'^  mass-transit,  other 
than  highways.  He  would  permit  states  to 
pick  up  another  quarter  of  existing  highway 
fund  taxes  for  their  own  uses.  andfeavfo^W 
the  remaining  25  per  cent  of  the  tru=t-fimd 
revenues  earmarked  for  completion  and 
maintenance  of  the  Interstate  system 

It  doesn't  take  a  political  genius  to  recog- 
nize that  such  proposals  face  stubborn  op- 
position in  Congress.  Highway  interests.  like 
the  truckers,  can  be  expected  to  oppose  the 

=!!hT^;v.*%'^^"  *^  *^«""  a"'es  in  Congress 
and  In  the  federal  bureaucracy 

Beyond  that.  too.  details  of  the  program 
remain  vague  and  in  need  of  careful  review. 
It  may  be  that  certain  portions  of  the  es- 
timated $2  billion  or  so  diverted  from  the 
federal  trust  fund  to  general  revenues  should 
be  speclflcally  earmarked  for  special  kinds  of 
high-priority  transportation  programs.  Both 
T.^i  transit  and  rebuilding  the  nation's 
aging  railroad  beds  deserve  special  atten- 
tion  at  a  time  when  the  country  must  find 
ways  to  transport  more  people  and  goods 
with  less  energy  particularly  gasoline 

Also,  regrettably,  we  see  nothing  in  the 
new  proposals  that  would  help  make  amends 
for  the  federal  Interstate  program's  historic 
ma  treatment  of  New  York  State  and  this 
region.  States  which  built  great  toll  hlgh- 
n^f  ^^1°''^  *^*  trust-fund  program  was  es- 
tablished have  never  been  reimbursed  for 
that  construction  so  that  they  can  remove 
the  tolls.  Even  though  the  New  York  Thru- 
way,  like  the  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  Turnpikes,  have  all  been" built 
to  federal  Interstate  specifications  and  In- 
corporated Into  the  federal  system,  we  will 
still  be  paying  for  them  with  tolls  long  after 
the  network  of  Interstate  freeways  Is  com- 
pleted everywhere  else.  Before  that  .«=vstem 
can  falrty  be  regarded  as  finished,  simple 
equity  calls  for  enough   reimbursement  to 
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convert  the  interstote  "toll-ways"  also  Into 
freeways. 

The  administration  proposals  likewise 
would  tend  to  leave  the  Interstate  highway 
map  frozen  with  thU  region  the  victim  of 
Its  most  glaring  gap— with  no  north-south 
route  directly  connecting  the  Buffalo-Nia- 
gara-Hamilton-Toronto region  with  Wash- 
ington and  points  south.  The  long  campaign 
for  the  Inclusion  of  Rte.  219  In  the  Inter- 
state system  would.  In  effect,  be  dead-ended. 

In  deciding  on  proposed  transportation  leg- 
islation. New  York  senators  and  members  of 
Congress  should  keep  those  details  In  mind 
with  a  purpose  of  doing  everything  they  rea- 
sonably can  to  right  the  Inequities.  Con- 
ceptually, however,  the  Ford  program  Is  Im- 
pressive and  forward-looking.  As  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  William  T.  Coleman  said,  It 
would  promote  a  new  era  in  which  high- 
ways "wUl  play  a  vital  but  not  a  total  role" 
in  national  transportation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 


TOM  GIORDANO— CITIZEN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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vision  does  not  alter  the  responsibility  which 
a  college  has  with  regard  to  the  provision  of 
equal  opportunity. 

In  the  case  of  athletics,  like  physical  edu- 
cation, elementary  schools  will  have  up  to  a 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tions to  comply,  and  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  schools  will  have  up  to  three 
years. 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  recent  well  de- 
served honor  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Thomas  Giordano  of  Bloomfield, 

N.J. 

Tom  Giordano  has  been  named  "Citi- 
zen of  the  Year"  for  his  unselfish  service 
and  many  contributions  to  the  life  and 
the  well  being  of  Bloomfield. 

I  join  his  many  friends  in  congratu- 
lating Tom  and  I  commend  the  following 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

(From  the  Bloomfield  Independent  Press 

July  10.  1975] 

Tom  Giordano — Citizen  of  the  Year 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  us  when  Tom 
Giordano  and  his  family  came  to  live  In  our 
community  20  years  ago.  For  during  that 
span,  when  so  many  pressures  to  change 
Bloomfield's  social  and  economic  structure 
were  exerted — and  when  some  men  looked 
the  other  way — Tom  Giordano  did  not  look 
the  other  way,  or  move  away.  He  stood  firm 
on  our  good  earth.  And  by  standing  firm,  he, 
and  many  like  him,  preserved  what  is  worth 
while  in  Bloomfield  and  prevented  here  the 
social  and  economic  deterioration  which  is 
found  in  several  nearby  communities. 

But  if  he  has  stood  steadfast  against  the 
forces  which  would  radically  alter  Bloom- 
field, he  had  done  so  by  DOING,  not  by  Just 
bemoaning  the  threats  around  us.  He  has 
contributed  his  time,  his  ideas,  and  his  labor 
to  many  civic  programs.  To  name  but  one 
area,  his  name  has  become  synonymous  with 
Memorial  Day  activities  and,  indeed,  all  vet- 
erans' Interests  In  our  community.  Although 
now  retired  from  his  careers  in  the  postal 
service  and  in  the  military  service,  he  is 
sticking  around  our  town  to  give  us  a  strong 
hand.  We  need  it. 

Tom  Giordano  Is  a  worthy  recipient  of 
the  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  honor.  In  his  ac- 
ceptance talk  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion at  Foley  Field  Friday  night,  he  summed 
up  his  feelings:  "Ask  not  what  Bloomfield 
can  do  for  you,  but  what  can  you  and  I  and 
all  of  us  do  to  keep  Bloomfield  the  good 
town  to  live  In."  The  words  truly  bespeak  the 
man. 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  our 
July  4  recess,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Higher  Education,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  committee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Michigan,  Representative 
James  O'Hara. 

During  this  appearance  in  which  he 
discussed  title  IX,  the  regulations  pro- 
moted by  HEW  on  the  matter  of  sex 
discrimination  in  the  field  of  education, 
he  referred  to  the  area  of  athletics 
which  seems  to  be  receiving  most  of  the 
attention.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's remarks  on  athletics  as  they 
relate  to  title  IX  regulations  because  I 
believe  his  statement  clarifies  some  mis- 
understandings. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  remarks  fol- 
low: 

Athletics 

With  regard  to  the  provision  on  athletics, 
first  let  us  look  at  what  the  regulation  does 
not  require. 

(1)  It  does  not  require  equal  aggregate 
expenditures  for  members  of  each  sex  or  for 
male  and  female  teams. 

(2)  It  does  not  require  two  separate  equal 
facilities  for  every   (or  any)   sport. 

(3)  It  does  not  require  women  to  play 
football  with  men. 

(4)  It  wUl  not  result  In  the  dissolution  of 
athletics  programs  for  men. 

(5)  It  does  not  require  equal  moneys  for 
athletic  scholarships. 

(6)  It  does  not  require  coeducational 
showers,  lockerrooms  and  toilet  facilities. 

(7)  It  does  not  mean  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  will  be 
dissolved  and  wUl  have  to  flre  all  of  Us 
highly  vocal  staff. 

The  goal  of  the  final  regulation  In  the  area 
of  athletics  is  to  secure  equal  opportunity  for 
men  and  women  while  allowing  schools  and 
colleges  flexibility  In  determining  how  best 
to  provide  such  opportunity. 

Where  selection  for  a  team  is  based  on 
competitive  skill,  or  the  activity  Involved  is 
a  sport  involving  physical  contact  between 
players,  then  the  college  can  provide  separate 
teams  for  males  and  females  or  if  they  wish, 
they  can  have  a  single  team  open  to  both 
sexes.  If  separate  teams  are  offered,  a  recipi- 
ent institution  may  not  discriminate,  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  In  providing  necessary  equip- 
ment or  supplies,  or  In  any  other  way.  I 
emphasize  again  that  equal  aggregate  ex- 
penditures are  not  required.  In  determining 
whether  equal  opportunities  are  available, 
such  factors  as  the  following,  among  others, 
will  be  considered:  whether  the  available 
sports  reflect  the  Interests  and  abilities  of 
both  sexes;  provision  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment; game  and  practices  schedules;  travel 
and  per  diem  allowances,  etc. 

Where  a  team  In  a  non-contact  sport,  the 
membership  of  which  Is  based  on  skill.  Is 
offered  for  members  of  one  sex  and  not  for 
members  of  the  other  sex.  and  athletic  op- 
portunities for  the  sex  for  whom  no  team  is 
available  have  previously  been  limited,  indi- 
viduals of  that  sex  must  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  the  team  offered.  However,  this  pro- 


FLOYD  BARGER,  NEWSMAN 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  first  rate 
newsman.  Floyd  Barger,  is  retiring  as 
the  editor  and  senior  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  on  August  1. 
Floyd  Barger  began  with  the  News  about 
33  years  ago.  His  judgment  and  abilities 
have  directed  and  shaped  the  Daily  News 
editorial  policies  on  local,  national,  and 
international  Issues.  Everyone  reading 
the  New  York  City  papers  recognizes 
that  one  of  the  liveliest  is  the  Daily 
News;  and  its  coverage  of  local  news 
events  is  unsurpassed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  am  sorry 
that  he  is  leaving  the  Daily  News  because 
his  presence  at  the  paper  was  invaluable 
and  important  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York:  and  I  so  much  enjoyed  our  chats 
as  well  as  the  annual  editorial  luncheons. 
But  whatever  he  undertakes  in  his  re- 
tirement I  wish  him  well.  He  deserves 
the  best.  I  am  appending  the  retirement 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News 
on  July  8: 

EorroR-ViCE  President  Barger  Will  Retire 
Floyd  Barger,  a  New  York  newspaperman 
for  48  years,  is  retiring  on  Aug.  1  as  editor 
and  senior  vice  president  of  The  News.  W.  H. 
(Tex)  James,  president  and  publisher,  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Barger  has  been  with  The  News  for  33 
years,  covering  local.  Albany.  Washington 
and  overseas  assignments  and  serving  in  a 
number  of  executive  positions — night  man- 
aging editor,  managing  editor,  associate 
editor,  executive  editor  and  editor. 

He  had  been  a  director  of  the  Tribune  Co., 
the  parent  firm  that  owns  The  News.  Chicago 
Tribune  and  other  newspapers  in  Florida  and 
California,  as  well  as  radio  and  TV  stations. 
shaped  policy 
Barger  has  directed  and  shaped  this  news- 
paper's editorial  policy  on  critical  local,  na- 
tional and  International  Issues. 

He  has  been  an  exponent  of  an  "upbeat" 
editorial  policy,  believing  that  a  newspaper's 
lasting  Impression  comes  from  being  for 
something,  rather  than  against  something. 
"Floyd  is  a  man  who  has  an  infectious  en- 
thusiasm for  newspaperlng.  an  editor  full 
of  ideas,  with  a  passion  for  lively,  objective 
and  accurate  reporting,"  James  said. 

"Most  of  all,  however,  he  has  been  the 
champion  of  ordinary  people.  He  has  always 
been  happiest  when  he  has  been  fighting 
their  causes." 

"faith  in  the  future" 
In  accepting  an  award  for  The  News,  Barger 
once   told   the   American   Legion   the   basic 
premise  of  the  editorial  policy: 

"We  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future 
of  our  country  ...  in  Its  people  ...  all  the 
people  ...  in  our  institutions." 
A  fighter  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
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publlc'8  right  to  know,  Barger  believes  the 
rounding  Fathers  were  wise  in  putting  the 
free-press  guarantees  In  very  broad  terms  In 
the  First  Amendment. 

Barger  was  bom  In  Ohio.  He  was  graduated 
from  Wittenberg  University  In  Springfield, 
Ohio,  In  1927. 

In  June  of  that  year,  he  came  to  New 
York — and  Immediately  fell  In  love  with  the 
city.  His  loyalty  to  New  York  has  never  wav- 
ered. 

He  campaigned  editorially  for  fiscal  In- 
tegrity In  municipal  government,  believing 
that  New  York  could  easUy  remain  the  great- 
est city  in  the  world— If  given  the  right  direc- 
tion. From  cleaner  streets  to  better  subways 
and  more  poUce  protection,  he  also  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  Individual  New 
Yorker. 

Barger  belongs  to  the  Dutch  Treat  and 
National  Press  clubs  and  to  the  SUurlans,  an 
organization  of  veteran  New  York  City  news- 
papermen. 

He  and  his  wife.  Elizabeth,  live  In  Oar- 
den  City,  LJ. 


17TH   OBSERVANCE    OP   CAPTTVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  rrew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  July  13  marks  the  17th  Anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  an  observance 
designated  by  President  Eisenhower 
when  he  signed  Public  Law  86-90.  Suc- 
ceeding Presidents  have  continued  to 
proclaim  this  week  as  a  memorial  occa- 
sion and  many  State  governments  have 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  join  in  this  tra- 
dition. 

In  a  time  when  there  is  such  heavy 
emphasis  placed  upon  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  list  of  captive  nations  is  long,  in- 
cluding the  nations  of  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Byelorusslo,  Cossackia,  Georgia 
Idel-Ural,  North  Caucasia,  Ukraine  Far 
Eastern  Republic,  Turklstan,  Mongolia 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Uthuanla,  Albania  Bul- 
garia    Yugoslavia,    Poland,    Romania 
Czechoslovakia,  North  Korea,  Hungary 
East  Germany,  Mainland  China,  Tibet' 
Cuba,  and  now,  regretfuUy,  we  must  In- 
clude North  Vietnam,  Cambodia,   and 
South  Vietnam. 

There  is  imposed  upon  the  captive  na- 
tion of  Ukraine  the  further  burden  of 
knowing  that  one  of  their  leading  intel- 
lectuals, Valentyn  Moroz,  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  more  than  4  years  and,  more 
recentiy,  has  been  committed  to  a  psy- 
chiatric  asylum,   which,   in   a   Soviet- 
dominated  country.  Is  a  fate  more  hor- 
rible    than     being    Incarcerated.     The 
crime"  of  Valentyn  Moroz  is  that  he 
dared  to  speak  out  against  a  repressive 
regime  and  as  a  result  of  his  alleged 
:rlme.  he  has  been  brutalized  by  the 
<GB;   his  personal  books,  papers,  and 
landwrltten  notes  have  been  Impounded- 
lis   parents   are   harassed,   continually 
searing  the  burden  of  concern  for  the 
safety  of  their  son.  In  addition,  some  30 
*'"er  persons  have  been  beleaguered  by 
ne  KGB  and  the  police  merely  because 
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of  their  acquaintance  with  Valentyn 
Moroz.  They  have  been  threatened  with 
dismissal  from  their  jobs  and  they  fear 
that  an  even  more  severe  punishment 
may  be  inflicted  upon  them  for  their  sup- 
port for  Moroz  and  for  his  beliefs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  USSR  continues 
its  present  repressive  policies  toward  the 
captive  nations,  how  can  we  expect  the 
Soviets  to  be  responsible  partners  In  any 
International  agreements?  If  we  do  not 
insist  upon  the  Soviet  Union  fulfilling 
Its  responsibilities  for  all  of  her  people 
and  in  respecting  fundamental  human 
freedoms,  then  citizens  of  the  captive 
nations  can  look  forward  only  to  con- 
tinued oppression. 

The  right  to  self-determination  is  a 
basic  human  right.  The  continued  abuse 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  United  Na- 
tion's proclamation  of  the  "Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,"  which  guarantees  the 
right  to  express  opinions  and  to  propa- 
gandize those  opinions,  is  an  anathema. 
We  must  continue  to  assist  the  captive 
nations  In  their  courageous,  continuing 
struggle  for  freedom. 

By  observing  Captive  Nations  Week, 
we  not  only  demonstrate  our  concern  for 
these  nations,  but  we  also  make  known 
to  the  world  our  desire  for  their  freedom. 
Accordingly.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join 
In  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 
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THE    REGULATORY    FUNCTION    IN 

GOVERNMENT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  July  10  meeting  with  the 
heads  of  the  regulatory  agencies  very 
suoclnctiy  annunciated  the  principles 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  need  for 
and  the  purpose  of  Government  regula- 
tory functions.  One  of  the  Important 
points  he  made  was  the  adverse  effects 
to  consumer  Interests  of  unnecessary  and 
Improper  regulatory  activities.  I  believe 
we  all  should  keep  the  regulatory  prin- 
ciples in  mind  when  we  carry  out  our 
many  legislative  functions  which  bear 
on  regulation. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  Include  excerpts  from  the 
July  11  New  York  Times  report  on  the 
President's  remarks. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
President     Urges     Regulatory     UNrrs     To 
Restrict  Curbs— Advises  "Maximum  Free- 
dom  FOR   Private   Enterprise,"   Reversino 

Long    Trend — New    Procedures    Asked 

Ford  Says  Agencies  Shovtld  Lead  Effort 
to  Eliminate  Impediments  to  Growth 

(By  PhUlp  Shabecoff) 
Washington,  July  10.— President  Ford 
s\unmoned  the  chairmen  of  the  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  to  the  White  House  today 
and.  In  the  name  of  "maximum  freedom  for 
private  enterprise,"  asked  them  to  dispense 
with  as  much  regulation  as  possible. 

In  effect,  the  President  called  for  a  reversal 
of  the  nearly  century-long  trend  toward  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  key  Industries  and  na- 


ttonal  raaouroea  aimed  at  regulating  com- 
petition and  representing  consumer  interests 
Mr.  Ford  said  that  the  consumer  Intweet 
can  best  be  served  "through  the  market 
place,"  rather  than  through  governmental 
Intervention.  -«»     «»  ^u,mi 

"I  feel  quite  deeply  we  must  seriously  con- 
slder  the  cost  to  consumers  of  all  government 
activities,  and  that  Includes  regxUatory  aeen- 
cles."  he  added.  ^ 

otheb  aides  present 

The  meetUig,  m  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House,  was  attended  by  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  White  House  staff  members  In  addi- 
tion to  the  heads  of  the  regulatory  agencies 

Agencies  represented  were  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission! 
the  Clvu  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Securltlee 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  regulatory  agencies,  Mr.  Ford  said 
should  be  leaders  In  efforts  to  nd  the  na^ 
tlon's  economy  of  long-term  "Impedimenta" 
to  growth. 

"Government,"  he  said,  "should  intrude 
m  the  free  market  only  when  well-defined 
social  objectives  can  be  attained.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  foster  rather  than  frustrate 
competition." 

The  President  urged  the  agency  heads  to 
begin  immediately  to  overhaul  their  pro- 
cedures, including  the  following  actions: 

Examine  the  costs  of  regulations  and  deiS- 
mine  if  the  economic  benefits  of  those  regu- 
lations make  them  worthwhile  enough  to  re- 
tain. "Good  social  goals  must  be  weighed 
against  the  costs,"  Mr.  FVird  said. 

Conduct  a  comprehensive  and  specific  re- 
view of  delays  and  backlogs  In  the  regula- 
te^ process  and  start  reducing  the  delays 
within  six  months. 

Study  and  revise  agency  procedures,  "as 
appropriate,  to  make  sure  you  are  respon- 
sive to  consumer  Interests." 

"Consider  fundamental  changes  to  move 
us  to  deregulation"  when  regulatlon-no 
longer  serves  the  purpose  originally  intended 


THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COM- 
MISSION: ITS  DUTIES  AND  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

op  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 
Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  some  time  since  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  read  In  the  Congressional  Record 
a  speech  or  a  presentation  by  former 
Member  of  Congress  Craig  Hosmer,  who 
for  years  served  this  body  as  a  member 
of  the  Interior  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Craig  Hosmer  is  now  associated  with 
the  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 
and  he  recentiy  prepared  and  distributed 
a  paper  dealing  with  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  I  know  it  wiU  be  of  Interest 
to  Record  readers  in  the  nuclear  com- 
munity, and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  arti- 
cle follow : 
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Nuclear  Regulatory  commission — Duties 

and  responsibilmes 
Commissioner  Edward  A.  Mason  has 
declared  that  Its  establishing  legislation 
"makes  It  clear  that  the  business  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  Is  regulation 
only."  He  adds  that  NRC  "must  maintain  a 
posture  of  strict  Impartiality  and  not  permit 
Itself  to  be  either  an  apologist  for  or  an  an- 
tagonist of  nuclear  power." '  NRC  Chairman 
William  A.  Anders  states  that  his  commis- 
sioners should  function  as  "tough  but  fair 
Judges  or  referees  of  nuclear  Issues"  and  that 
their  "primary  charge  Is  pubUc  health  and 
safety,  safeguards,  environmental  protection, 
and  anti-trust" .» 

Tills  narrow  emphasis  has  raised  criticism 
that  the  Commission  embraces  a  timid,  de- 
tached from  the  real  world,  concept  of  Its 
responsibilities,  and  assumes  an  Ivory  tower 
viewpoint  of  Its  functions.  Industry  unhappl- 
ness  over  some  Commission  decisions  (and 
with  the  fact  that  others  have  not  been 
made)  also  play  a  part  In  these  harsh  assess- 
ments. But  they  may  be  premature  and  un- 
warranted. 

The  four  basic  statutes  that  direct  the 
NCR  are  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act,' 
Atomic  Energy  Act,«  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,'"  and  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act.'  The  Chairman  and  his  coUeagues 
early  felt  an  understandable  need  to  forge 
a  public  Image  of  "credible  regulation"  based 
on  "independent,  open,  effective  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  these  laws  that  di- 
rect us".'  This  thrust — for  that  purpose — 
could  temporarily  delay  unfolding  of  a  wider 
concept  of  NRC's  role.  Already  the  Commis- 
sion has  gone  far  toward  establishing  Its  in- 
tegrity and  impartiality.  Once  the  several 
statutes  that  govern  It  are  reconciled  and 
matters  of  Judicial  notice  taken  fully  Into 
account,  a  richer  NRC  role  seems  likely  to 
emerge. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Commission  con- 
siders the  word  "regulatory"  In  Its  title  to 
confine  its  business  to  "regulation  only."  The 
House  version  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  called  It  the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing 
Commission.  The  Senate  terminology  was 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission.  The  name  last 
emerging  from  the  Joint  House-Senate  Con- 
ference on  differing  versions  of  the  bills  was 
hardly  a  compromise  on  substance.  It  was 
plainly  the  choice  of  NRC  as  a  more  euphoni- 
ous acronym  than  NSLC  or  NEC. 

The  House  and  Senate  Reports  accompany- 
ing these  bUls»  help  identify  the  NRC  re- 
sponslbUltles  laid  down  by  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Both  cite  and  reprint  a  memo- 
randum by  the  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  specifying  the 
applicability  of  various  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  ERDA,  to  NRC,  or  to 
both. 

Provisions  applicable  to  NRC  Include  Chap- 
ter 10  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  covering 
atomic  energy  licenses.  Thus  whether.  Incor- 
porated In  the  word  "regulation"  or  a  sub- 
ject deserving  distinctive  characterization, 
atomic  energy  licensing  Is  very  much  the  bus- 
iness of  the  new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  It  Is  actively  going  about  It. 

Section  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
governing  NRC's  licensing  business  requires 
the  Issuance  of  commercial  licenses  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rule  or  regulation  estabUsh  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  that  Act.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  the  license  Itself  is  In  the  nature  of 
a  rule.  Section  103  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
licensing  function  shall  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  These  pur- 
poses are  set  forth  In  Chapter  One  of  the 
Act  which  the  General  Counsel's  memoran- 
dum also  cites  as  applicable  to  NRC.  This 
Chapter  Is  In  three  sections. 

Section  1  declares  It  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  the  development,  use  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed — 
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a.  so  as,  subject  to  the  paramount  objec- 
tive of  making  the  maximum  contribution 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare;  and 

b.  so  as  to  promote  world  peace.  Improve 
the  general  welfare,  increase  the  standards 
of  living  and  strengthen  free  competition. 

Section  2  makes  the  Congressional  finding 
that  development,  utilization,  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  for  military  and  for  all 
other  purposes  are  vital  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security. 

Section  3  recites  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  "to  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth 
above  by  Government  control  of  the  posses- 
sion, use  and  production  of  atomic  energy 
and  special  nuclear  materials"  and  other 
programs. 

Thus,  according  to  the  statutory  law  gov- 
erning NRC,  the  "development,  use  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy"  Is  as  much  Its  func- 
tion as  "public  health  and  safety",  "safe- 
guards", "environmental  protection",  or 
"antitrust".  The  Commissioners  are  bound 
by  their  oath  to  carry  forward  aU  five  func- 
tions so  as,  amongst  other  things — 

To  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  common  defense  and  security; 

To  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare; 

To  promote  world  peace;  and 
To  Increase  the  standard  of  living. 
The  language  of  Chapter  One  Is  not  prec- 
atory language.  It  lays  upon  servants  of  the 
Government,  whether  they  be  operators,  reg- 
ulators, or  licensors,  a  clear,  clean  policy 
guideline  for  the  execution  of  responslbUl- 
tles.  Their  specific  duty  In  relation  to  atom- 
ic energy  may  be  Its  "development"  or  "use" 
or  "control"  but  they  are  obliged  to  carry 
forward  the  "development,  utilization  and 
control  of  atomic  energy"  In  the  context 
that  for  aU  purposes  It  U  vital  to  the  United 
States. 

This  language  should  not  be  confused 
with  "promoting"  atomic  energy,  the  separa- 
tion of  which  from  licensing  and  regulation 
everyone  understands  was  a  purpose  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act.  Rather,  It  Is  to 
be  read  as  establishing  the  priority  to  be 
accorded  the  subject  by  those  In  government 
who  deal  with  It  In  whatever  way.  The  de- 
velopment, use  and  control  of  atomic  energy 
Is  accorded  a  paramountcy  not  given  the 
four  other  functions  routinely  ascribed  as 
primary  charges  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  Thus  It  Is  that  this  function 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  no  less  than  first 
amongst  equals. 

There  are,  of  course,  considerations  other 
than  those  of  statute  law  which  the  Com- 
mission win  take  Into  account  In  arriving 
at  Its  Judgments.  These  are  all  those  matters 
of  which  courts  take  Judicial  notice  In  ar- 
riving at  their  decisions.  This  Is  because 
Commissioners  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  no  less  than  Federal  Judges, 
are  part  of  the  real  world  they  govern  and 
regulate. 

That  being  the  case,  It  foUovre  that  a  com- 
mission established  by  Congress  to  deal  with 
a  particular  subject  area  ought  also  to  take 
cognizance  of  basic  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment relating  to  that  subject  area.  This 
commission  does  not  exist  as  an  abstraction. 
Government   policies    are    part   of    the    real 
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preferences  of  living  people.  It  Is  to  resolve 
practical  Issues,  to  weigh  costs  versus  bene- 
fits and  risks  versus  rewards.  It  Is  to  com- 
promise competing  values  fairly.  It  Is  to 
achieve  Justice  and  equity  in  those  situa- 
tions which  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
people  by  themselves  to  achieve  them. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  It  Is  believed  that 
NRC  has  set  about  to  achieve  them.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  specific  nature  of  its 
licensing  responslbUlty,  testimony  of  Dean 
David  P.  Cavers  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  In  1962  hearings  on  the  reg- 
ulatory process  Is  Instructive.  The  Harvard 
Law  School  savant  described  It  this  way: 

"Essential  to  a  ludeement  concerning  the 
most  suitable  machinery  and  process  for 
reaching  a  decision  In  these  licensing  pro- 
ceedings Is  a  recognition  of  the  problem  the 
decisionmaker  has  to  resolve.  As  I  see  It.  the 
basic  question  the  decisionmaker  has  to 
answer  Is  this:  Is  the  proposed  reactor  de- 
sign, or  the  completed  reactor  Itself,  so  safe 
that,  given  the  national  Interest  In  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  power,  the  Government 
Is  Justified  In  exposing  the  communities 
near  the  reactor  site  to  the  residual  hazards 
that  cannot  be  eliminated  whenever  a  power 
or  test  reactor  Is  buUt  and  operated?"* 

rOOTNOTEb 

'Edward  A.  Mason,  address  to  Northeast- 
ern Section,  American  Nuclear  Society,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  May  22,   1975.  NRC  S-7-76. 

'William  A.  Anders,  address  to  43rd  Con- 
vention, Edison  Electric  Institute,  Denver, 
Colorado.  June  4,  1975.  NRC  8-»-75. 

» Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  88 
Stat.  1233. 

♦Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
42  use  2001,  et  seq. 

"National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  42  USC  4321,  et  seq. 

•Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended.  5  USC  551  et  seq. 

'  See  footnote  =. 

'House  Report  93-707  to  accompany  H.R. 
11510,  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
December  7,  1973,  pp.  25-28;  Senate  Report 
93-980  to  accompany  S.  2744,  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974.  June  27,  1974,  pp. 
34,  82-85. 

"Hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tion, "Atomic  Energy  Conmilssion  Regula- 
tory Problems'  (H.R.  12336  and  S.  3491) 
AprU  17,  1962,  p.  40. 
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world  In  which  and  for  which  it  runctlons. 

Therefore,  It  seems  compelling  that  energy 
policies  enunciated  by  the  Government,  of 
which  NRC  Is  part,  as  a  matter  of  course 
ought  to  be  taken  Into  account  by  NRC  In 
arriving  at  its  Judgments.  One  of  the  most 
explicit  of  these  policies  Is  that  the  United 
States  shall  achieve  energy  Independence  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  motivation  for  any  government  ac- 
tion—Judicial, quasl-Judlclal,  regulatory, 
legislative  or  executive — Is  not  remote  or 
ethereal.  It  relates  to  wants  and  needs  and 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  find  I  am  continually  utilizing  publica- 
tions of  our  many  committees.  In  the 
field  of  energy,  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  under  the  leadership  of 
Olin  E.  Teague,  has  compiled  an  exten- 
sive library  of  useful  and  pertinent  pub- 
lications. I  am  inserting  the  energy  pub- 
lications list  of  the  committee  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues : 

Committee  on  Sctence  and  Technology 
Publications  on  Energy,  July  1,  1976 

ENERGY   publications    IN    PRINT 

Reports 
June  1973,  Individual  Action  for  Energy 
Conservation,  Serial  C. 
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February  1974,  H.R.  11864— Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
Background  and  Legislative  HUtory,  Serial  l' 

May  1974,  Energy  Legislation.  Serial  O. 

May  1974.  Energy  Prom  Geothermal  Re- 
sources, Serial  Q. 

July  1974.  Energy  Policy  and  Resource 
Management.  Serial  R. 

October  1974,  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Re- 
covery of  Oil.  Serial  T. 

December  1974,  Conservation  and  Efficient 
Use  of  Energy,  Serial  AA. 

December  1974.  Aviation  Fuel  Conservation 
Research  and  Development.  Serial  CC. 

December  1974,  Hydrogen  as  an  Aviation 
Fuel,  Serial  DD. 

December  1974.  Energy  from  U.S.  and 
Canadian  Tar  Sands,  Serial  EE. 

March  1975.  An  Analysis  Identifying  Is- 
sues in  the  Fiscal  Year  1976  ERDA  Budget 
Serial  D. 

Hearings 

May  3.  1973  £r.  Short  Term  Energy  Short- 
ages. No.  7. 

May  7,  1973  ff.  Energy  R&D  and  Space 
Technology  No.  9. 

May  15,  1973,  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment— ^An  Overview  of  our  National  Effort, 
No.  10. 

June  5,  1973.  Solar  Energy  for  the  Terres- 
trial Generation  of  Electricity.  No.  12. 

July  23,  1973.  University  Energy  Research 
Centers.  No.  11. 

Nov.  20.  1973,  Research,  Development  and 
the  Energy  Crisis,  No.  22. 

Feb.  4,  1974,  Research  on  Ground  Propul- 
sion Systems.  No.  26. 

Feb.  5.  1974  ff,  H.R.  11212  et.  al.  and  H.R. 
14172.  Geothermal  Energy.  No.  29. 

Feb.  7.  1974,  Advanced  Nuclear  Research, 
No.  32. 

May  23,  1974,  Solar  Sea  Thermal  Eenergy, 
No.  41. 

June  6,  1975  ff.  Solar  Photovoltaic  Energy, 
No.  43. 

June  13.  1974.  Blocon version.  No.  40. 
July  30,   1974  ff.  H.R.   15612  Solar  Energy 
Research.  Development  and  Demonstration 
Act.  No.  42. 

Sept.  25.  1973  ff.  Energy  and  Environmental 
Standards,  No.  45. 

May  8,  1974,  Oil  Shale  Technology,  No.  48. 
May  21,  1974,  Wind  Energy,  No.  -19. 
Dec.  17.  1974,  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuel  Re- 
search and  Development,  H.R.  17400,  No.  52. 
ERDA    Authorization— FY    1976    Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration,  No.  4. 

Part 
Feb.  18, 1975, 1.  Conservation. 
Feb.  19, 1975,  n.  Geothermal. 
Feb.  20,  1976,  ni.  Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing. 

Feb.  21,  1975,  IV.  Solar  and  Physical  Re- 
search. 

Feb.  18,  1975  ff,  ERDA  Authorization— FT 
1976,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstration  (Fossil 
Fuels) .  No.  5. 

Feb.  26,  1975  ff.  ERDA  Authorization- FY 
1976.  Subcommittee  on  Enlvronment  and  the 
Atmosphere.  No.  6. 

ENERGY    PTTBLICATIONS    IN    PREPARATION: 

Reports 
Energy  ani  Mineral  from  Oil  Shale. 
Coal  Utilization  for  Electric  Power  Genera- 
tion. 

Advanced  Transportation  System. 
Inventory  of  Energy  R&D. 
History  of  Federal  Energy  R&D. 
Energy  Resources  of  the  Oceans. 
Hydrogen  Economy. 

Liquefaction  and  Gaslflcatlon  of  Coal. 
Energy  Resource  Potential  from  the  Polar 
Regions. 

Survey    of    Solar    Energy    Products    and 
Services. 
Energy  Facts  n. 

Hearings 
Hydrogen. 
Methanol. 
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The  Energy  Related  Aspects  of  Helium 
The  Electric  Vehicle  Research,  Development 
&  Demonstration  Act  of  1975. 

The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Program. 

ENERGY  PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  FROM  SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF  DOCUMENTS.  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT    PRINTING     OFFICE,     WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

December  1972.  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment—Report of  the  Task  Force  on  En- 
ergy. Price:  $2.35,  domestic  postpaid;  $2  00 
GPO  Bookstore.  Number  Y4.SCI.2-fl2-2/EE 
(5270-01775),  Serial  EE. 

January  1974.  Energy  Facts;  Price:  $3  65 
Number  Y4.SCI.2-93-l/H(564P).  Serial  H     ' 

January  1974.  Inventory  of  Current  Energy 
Research  and  Development  (Update)-  Vol 
I— 5270-02017— $9.80,  Vol.  11—5270-020173— 
$3.10,  Vol.  in— 5270-020174— $5.00,  Serial  J 

December  18.  1974,  Conservation  and  the 
Efficient  Use  of  Energy,  House  Report  No  93- 
1634— $2.60.  Serial  AA. 

ENERGY    PUBLICATIONS    OUT    OF    PRINT     (MAY 
BE    AVAILABLE    AT    CERTAIN    LIBRARIES) 

October  1971,  Energy— The  Ultimate  Re- 
source. Serial  J. 

December  1971,  Briefings  Before  the  Task 
Force  on  Energy  (Vol.  I),  Serial  M 
March  1972,  Vol.  II,  Serial  Q 
August  1972,  Vol.  Ill,  Serial  U. 
March   1972,  An  Inventory  of  Energy  Re- 
search (Vols.  I  and  II),  Serial  R. 

May  9.  1972  ff,  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment—Hrgs.  before  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence. Research  and  Development,  No  24 

December  1972,  Solar  Energy  Research:  A 
Multidisciplinary  Approach,  Serial  Z 

March  1973,  Federal  Government  and  En- 
ergy R&D  Historical  Background,  Serial  B 

June  7,  1973  ff.  Solar  Energy  for  Heating 
and  Cooling,  No.  13. 

June  19,  1973.  Conservation  and  Efficient 
Use  of  Energy  (Part  1)  Joint  Hrgs.,  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Energy    and    Subcommittee    on 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  of  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  No   14 
July  10,  1973,  Part  2.  No   18 
July  11,  1973,  Part  3,  No.  19. 
July  12,  1973,  Part  4,  No.  20. 
Sept.  11,  1973  ff,  Geothermal  Energy  No  21 
Nov.   13,   1973  ff,  H.R.    10952   et  al!.   Solar 
Heating  and   Cooling  Demonstration   Act^ 
Hrgs.  before  Subcommittee  on  Energy  No  24 
November    1973.   Energy   from   Oil' Shale' 
Technical  Environmental.  Economic.  Leglslal 
tive,  and  Policy  Aspects  of  an  Undeveloped 
Energy  Source,  Serial  I. 

June  1974,  Review  of  Selected  Federal  and 
Private  Solar  Energy  Activities  (GAO).  Serial 
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COMMITTEE    LEGISLATIVE    REPORTS    (MAY    BE 
AVAILABLE  AT  CERTAIN  LIBRARIES) 

Out  Of  print 

Jan.  28.  1974,  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1973— HR  11864  Re- 
port No.  93-769.  ' 

June  17.  1974,  Geothermal  Energy  Re- 
^^^n?;  I>evelopment,  and  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974,  H.R.  14920,  Report  No.  93-1112 

Sept.  10,  1974.  Solar  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
H.R.  16371 ,  Report  No.  93-1346 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  IN 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  COMPLEX 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VIRGINIA 

TTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  14,  1975 
Mr.     DOWNING     of     Virginia.     Mr 
Speaker,  the  Scientific  and  Technological 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 


ment held  a  ministerial  level  meeting  on 
June  24-25,  1975  in  Paris.  Prance.  This 
organization  is  composed  of  scientific 
ministers  from  24  countries  in  Western 
Europe,  but  also  includes  the  countries  of 
Austraha,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  The  authoritative  publi- 
cation Financial  Times  stated  that  these 
science  ministers  accounted  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  world's  scientific  research 
The  overall  theme  of  the  meeting  was 
science  and  technology  in  the  manage- 
ment of  complex  problems  and  the  final 
communique  was  an  assessment  of  the 
new  challenges  resulting  from  major  eco- 
nomic and  social  change  since  their  last 
meeting  in  1971. 

I  include  this  final  communique  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Communique 
Below  is  text  of  communique  as  revised 
by  Ministers  during  their  final  session  on 
June  25.  Particular  attention  is  drawn  to 
paragraph  15,  which  outlines  action  by  the 
OECD  on  the  U.S.  proposal  for  strengthening 
R.  and  D.  to  deal  with  the  critical  problem 
of  food  resources.  The  U.S.  delegation  was 
led  by  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever  (science  adviser 
to  the  President),  advised  by  Congressmen 
Thomas  Downing  and  Charles  Mosher.  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

science    AND   TECHNOLOGY    IN    THE 
MANAGEMENT    OP    COMPLEX    PROBLEMS 

1.  The  Committee  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Policy  met  at  ministerial  level  on 
24th  and  25th  June  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Canadian  Minister  for  Science  and 
Technology,  the  Honorable  C.  M.  Drury. 

2.  The  ministers  noted  that  the  contri- 
bution of  science  and  technology  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  modern  society,  and 
to  the  development  of  the  economics  of  their 
countries,  as  well  as  to  the  world  economy, 
has  been  a  key  element  and  will  become  of 
even  greater  Importance.  The  scientific  and 
technological  resources  of  the  OECD  coun- 
tries, which  account  for  over  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  research  capacity,  are  a  de- 
termining factor  in  their  abUlty  to  achieve 
the  Individual  and  collective  aspirations  of 
their  peoples  and  to  help  solve  the  problems 
facing  the  developing  countries,  including 
developing  member  countries.  The  vigorous 
research  and  development  programs  pursued 
by  the  OECD  countries  serve  to  improve  the 
understanding  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
standards  of  living  and  the  quality  of  life 
In  such  fields  as  energy,  nutrition,  environ- 
ment and  welfare,  and  to  provide  means  for 
dealing  with  them. 

3.  Ministers  recognized  that  in  order  to 
succeed  In  these  alms,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  must  be  more  effectively 
applied  to  the  definition.  Implementation  and 
content  of  government  policies  at  all  levels. 
This  Is  all  the  more  Important  in  view  of  the 
complexity  of  problems  facing  today's 
society. 

4.  The  overall  theme  of  the  meeting  was 
thus  science  and  technology  in  the  manage- 
ment of  complex  problems.  In  this  context, 
ministers  assessed  the  new  challenges  result- 
ing from  the  major  economic,  political  and 
social  changes  since  their  last  meeting  in 
1971.  They  reviewed  current  problems  facing 
the  research  system  of  member  countries,  in 
particular,  their  social  and  management  as- 
pects, the  mutual  responsibUitles  of  both 
policy  makers  and  scientists,  and  the  In- 
creased perception  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  implications  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical advance.  They  also  considered  the 
contributions  which  science  and  technology 
could  make  to  a  better  social  equilibrium. 

In  the  world,  including  the  Issues  dis- 
cussed at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  OECD 
Council  at  ministerial  level:  Commodities 
and  relations  with  developing  countries. 
They  emphasized  that  in  all  these  areas  the 
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OECD's  committee  for  scientific  and  techno- 
logical policy  had  an  important  role.  They 
also  expressed  appreciation  of  the  current 
work  of  the  committee,  particularly  In  re- 
lation to  the  application  to  science  and  tech- 
nology to  the  solution  of  social  problems. 

5.  "The  discussions  centered  on  the  follow- 
ing six  topics,  each  of  which  has  important 
national    and    International    Implications: 

I.    THE    ROLE    OF    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY    IN 
POLICY    MAKING 

6.  Given  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
facing  contemporary  society  and  the  need  for 
medium  and  long-term  prospective  planning 
to  ensure  the  compatibility  of  options  and  to 
anticipate  future  problems,  ministers  stressed 
the  importance  of  bringing  scientific  Insight 
to  bear  on  general  and  sectoral  policies  of 
governments  they  recognized  the  need  for 
the  more  effective  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  preparation  and  implementa- 
tion of  government  policies. 

7.  To  this  end,  they  saw  the  need  to: 
Assess  the  experience  of  member  countries 

of  the  ways  in  which  science  and  technology 
are  used  in  shaping  government  policies. 

Identify  the  elements  of  broad  prospective 
analysis  required  for  medium  and  long-range 
planning,  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  better 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
social,  economic,  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nological factors. 

Promote  the  Integration  of  social  sciences 
In  the  policy-making  process. 

II.  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  RESEARCH  SYSTEM 

8.  The  ministers  recognized  that  the  re- 
search system  cannot  be  geared  solely  to  the 
short-term  problems  of  society  and  empha- 
sized the  need  to  ensure  that  the  overall 
capacity  of  the  system  should  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  accommodate  research  on  both 
short  and  long-term  problems.  The  leveling 
off  of  resources  allocated  to  research  and 
development,  observed  In  several  member 
countries,  makes  It  difficult  to  ensure  this 
fiexiblllty  which  calls  for  examination  of  the 
problems  Involved,  especially  as  far  as  re- 
search structures  and  mobility  of  scientists 
are  concerned. 

9.  The  ministers  agreed  that  efforts  should 
be  made,  particularly  at  national  level,  to 
provide  a  better  basis  for  decision-making  by 
strengthening  capabilities  for  the  analysis 
and  Interpretation  of  research  and  develop- 
ment data.  They  further  recommend  that 
OECD  should  examine  methods  to  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  research  system,  and  the 
management  problems  which  arise  from 
changes  In  levels  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funding. 

HI.    SCIENCE,    TECHNOLOGY    AND    SOCIETY 

10.  The  ministers  recognized  the  need  to 
ensure  that  the  increasing  emphasis  on  re- 
search directed  towards  social  objectives 
leads  to  a  better  application  of  science  and 
technology  towards  social  needs  in  areas 
such  as  environmental  protection,  mass 
transportation,  urban  planning  and  the 
humanlzatlon  of  working  conditions.  They 
also  agreed  that  policies  for  the  stimulation 
of  technology  must  take  Into  account  pos- 
sible undesirable  social  effects. 

11.  The  ministers  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  promoting  a  closer  association  of 
the  natural  and  social  sciences,  particularly 
In  addressing  problems  requiring  a  broad 
Inter -disciplinary  approach  and  perspective. 
They  pointed  to  the  need  for  better  under- 
standing of  the  factors  Involved  In  the  con- 
duct of  Inter-dlsclpllnary  research  almed__at 
solving  social  problems.  In  this  connection, 
since  the  social  sciences  have  an  essential 
role  In  the  understanding  and  management 
of  the  problems  of  society,  ministers  expressed 
the  wish  that  OECD  would  intensify  its  work 
on  the  development  and  utilization  of  these 
sciences  In  relation  to  policy-making. 

IV.   THE    NEED   FOR   PUBLIC   INVOLVEMENT 

12.  Ministers  recognized  the  need  to  es- 
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tabllsh  a  broad  and  open  dialogue  between 
the  public  and  those  responsible  for  scientific 
and  technological  activities.  Public  under- 
standing of  new  technologies  has  become  an 
essential  factor  in  their  acceptance  and 
therefore  their  utilization.  Ministers  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  OECD  should  re- 
view the  experiences  of  member  countries  re- 
garding public  participation  in  science  and 
technology.  It  was  hoped  that  this  initiative 
would  materially  assist  member  governments 
to  devise  effective  means  of  informing  the 
public  of  the  implications  of  new  technologi- 
cal developments,  soliciting  their  reactions, 
and  engaging  them  In  the  decision-making 
process. 

V.    A    NEW    VISION    OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES 

13.  Ministers  emphasized  the  urgent  need 
for  a  better  husbanding  of  the  world's  nat- 
ural resources,  which  has  become  a  critical 
Issue.  They  recognized  the  complex  nature 
of  the  problem  which  should  be  the  subject 
of  detailed  examination.  Such  an  examination 
should  take  Into  account  all  the  interactions 
Involved  and  should  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  choices  available  and  of  their 
Implications,  including  possible  changes  in 
demand  for  raw  materials  based  on  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  improved  utilization  and 
new  technological  developments. 

14.  Ministers  expressed  the  wish  that 
OECD,  acknowledging  that  the  nature  of  the 
Issues  at  stake  requires  the  involvement  of 
other  international  organizations,  at  both 
regional  and  world  level,  would  encourage 
studies  in  this  direction.  Furthermore,  they 
underlined  the  strong  Interdependence  be- 
tween industrialized  and  developing  coun- 
tries and  the  consequent  need  to  establish 
mutual  cooperative  efforts  In  this  field  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  global  perspective. 

15.  In  connection  with  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  food  resources,  they  noted  with  in- 
terest the  proposal  by  the  United  States  on 
the  need  to  promote  food  research  and  de- 
velopment. They  invited  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  prepare  specific  proposals  in  this  area 
in  consultation  with  the  OECD  committees 
concerned,  and  taking  account  of  on-going 
work  in  other  international  organizations 
notably  F.A.O.  and  In  the  light  of  the  delib- 
erations of  the  forthcoming  OECD  meeting 
of  directors  of  agricultural  research. 

VI.  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

16.  Acknowledging  that  OECD  countries 
carried  out  the  major  proportion  of  science 
and  technology  activities  and  taking  into  ac- 
count the  growing  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  society,  ministers  stressed  the 
need  to  adapt  current  arrangements  to  en- 
sure better  international  cooperation  In  sci- 
ence and  technology,  notably  on  the  basis  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  arrangements. 
They  considered  that  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  cooperation  between 
member  countries  In  Interdisciplinary  fields. 

17.  Conscious  of  the  special  responsibilities 
of  their  countries  toward  the  developing  na- 
tions, ministers  agreed  on  the  importance  of 
developing  a  broader  perspective  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  national  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  They  recognized  that  a  new 
pattern  of  International  relations  was  devel- 
oping, based  on  Interdependency,  In  which 
exchanges  mutually  beneficial  to  all  coun- 
tries could  be- achieved.  Ministers  expected 
that  the  forthcoming  7th  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
would  offer  a  further  opportunity  to  discuss 
problems  of  science  and  technology  in  a  glo- 
bal context. 

18.  Ministers  agreed  on  the  necessity  to  ac- 
tively reinforce  cooperation  between  their 
countries  and  the  developing  world,  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  the  transfer  of,  and  ac- 
cess to,  appropriate  technologies  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  developing  countries 
more  effectively  <ind  to  strengthen  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  capabilities  of  these 
countries.  They  therefore  invited  OECD  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  various  aspects 
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of  this  problem,  mcludlng  the  training  of 
qualified  scientific  manpower. 


MIDDLE   EAST   AGREEMENT   RISKY 
FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  this  is  being  written,  it  appears 
quite  likely  that  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael will  accept  an  American-engineered 
interim  agreement  with  the  Egyptians. 
The  main  feature  of  the  agreement  will 
be  returning  to  Egypt  the  Abu  Rudeis  oil 
fields  and  at  least  partial  withdrawal 
from  the  strategic  Mitla  and  Giddi  pass- 
es in  the  Sinai  Desert.  In  exchange  for 
these  territorial  and  strategic  conces- 
sions, the  Israelis  will  receive  a  concili- 
atory Egyptian  statement  which  will  in- 
clude a  promise  to  refrain  from  military 
activity  against  Israel  for  a  3 -year 
period. 

Certainly  on  the  surface  the  Israelis 
do  not  appear  to  be  getting  a  very  "good 
deal."  We  know  that  the  interim  disen- 
gagement proposal  is  unpopular  in  Israel 
and  has  been  resisted  strenuously  for 
some  time  by  Prime  Minister  Yitzchak 
Rabin.  What  then  accounts  for  its  final 
acceptance?  The  answer:  irresistable 
pressure  from  the  United  States. 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  made  it  clear  that  Israel's  re- 
quest for  $2.5  billion  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  would  not  even  be  considered 
in  Washington  until  some  agreement 
with  the  Egyptians  was  reached. 

According  to  Israel  press  sources,  U.S. 
pressure  went  beyond  the  threat  of  with- 
holding aid.  Mr.  Ford  is  alleged  to  have 
told  Rabin  that  in  the  absence  of  prog- 
ress with  Egypt,  Israel  could  expect  to 
find  itself  alone  at  a  reconvened  Geneva 
parley.  Though  this  report  may  be  some- 
what exaggerated,  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  well-publicized  U.S.  policy  state- 
ments. 

What  risks  is  Israel  taking?  The  dan- 
gers lie  primarily  in  the  military  implica- 
tions of  the  retreat  from  the  Sinai  passes. 
Only  with  access  to  the  passes  do  the 
Arabs  have  land  access  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Sinai  Desert.  The  extent 
to  which  Israel  will  be  able  to  monitor 
military  activities  through  or  near  the 
passes  has  not  been  made  public.  Some 
rumors  have  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
U.S.  personnel  monitoring  the  electronic 
surveillance  equipment.  I  doubt  whether 
such  an  agreement  would  be  acceptable 
or  desired  either  by  Israel  or  the  United 
States.  Regardless  of  the  details,  in  yield- 
ing the  passes,  Israel  will  also  yield  some 
substantial  measure  of  protection  against 
Egyptian  military  activity  in  the  Sinai. 
For  those  of  us  concerned  about  Israeli 
security,  the  most  frightening  prospect  is 
that  of  a  series  of  agreements  made  un- 
der coercion  from  the  United  States.  Is- 
rael would  desperately  like  some  assur- 
ance from  the  United  States  that  we  will 
not  press  for  disengagement  in  the  Golan 
Heights  or  West  Bank  while  the  ink  on 
the  agreement  with  Egypt  is  not  yet  dry. 
Israel  has  never  wanted  a  step-by -step, 
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country-by-country,  treadmill  of  agree- 
ments, violations,  and  new  agreements. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  she 
has  sought  a  permanent  and  comprehen- 
sive peace  with  all  the  parties  of  the 
region.  She  has  always  preferred  direct 
negotiations  to  big  power  broicerage. 

The  administration  and  some  media 
sources  have  begun  to  depict  Israel  as 
unreasonable  and  intransigent.  One  has 
only  to  recall  the  PLO  bombing  in  down- 
town Jerusalem  last  week,  the  continual 
harrassment  and  terrorism  and  the  four 
wars  in  less  than  three  decades  to  realize 
why  the  leaders  of  Israel  are  so  reluctant 
to  take  changes.  Who  in  their  place 
would  act  differently? 
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GOVERNOR     GODWIN     DEDICATES 
NUCLEAR  FUEL  FACILITY 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia's 
Gov.  Mills  Godwin  on  May  13, 1975,  dedi- 
cated a  new  nuclear  fuel  facility  at  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  plant  In  Lynchburg, 
Va.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  is  one  of  the 
leading  suppliers  of  nuclear  reactors  in 
the  Nation,  and  I  am  pleased  that  they 
have  been  able  to  expand  their  activities 
in  response  to  our  energy  shortages. 

As  Governor  Godwin  points  out,  Vir- 
ginia is  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the 
development  and  application  of  nuclear 
power,  and  I  join  him  In  congratulating 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  for  the  role  they 
have  played  In  this. 

I  foimd  the  Governor's  remarks  very 
Informative,  and  in  order  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues  I  am  inserting  them 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remabks  bt  Mills  e.  Oodwin,  Je. 

I  am  delighted  that  one  of  our  major  cor- 
porate cltlMns  In  Virginia  la  adding  to  Its 
capital  Investment  and  to  Its  working  space 
at  a  time  when  so  many  other  Industries 
elsewhere  seem  to  be  cutting  back  Instead. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  of  industrial 
advancement  In  VlrglnU  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  I  hope  It  will  be  as  encouraging 
to  you  as  It  was  to  me  that  our  unemploy- 
ment figure,  which  was  already  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  nation,  actually  declined  by 
more  than  25.000  persons  in  the  month  of 
April. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  upturn  we  have  all  been  look- 
ing for. 

This  Is  a  diversified  company  with  affiliates 
and  plants  in  a  number  of  states  and  for- 
eign nations.  But  If  I  had  the  chance  to  se- 
lect the  ones  that  might  be  located  In  Vlr- 
Slnla.  It  would  surely  have  been  the  nu- 
clear power  generation  division  and  Its  nu- 
:lear   fuel   division   here   In   Lynchburg. 

Among  the  other  unheralded  and  virtual- 
ly unknown  facts  about  the  resurgence  of 
the  South  are  the  figures  Indicating  that  our 
region  provides  about  80  per  cent  of  the  na- 
;lon's  energy  supplies  and  consumes  only 
»bout  3  per  cent. 

Here  In  Virginia  we  are  even  more  future- 
srlented  because  our  electric  utUltles  are 
imong  the  nation's  leaders  in  the  percentage 


of    generation    that    comes    from    nuclear 
power. 

And  this  very  company  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  Is  so. 

In  my  view  this  means  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  In  the  vanguard  as  this  nation 
works  Its  way  out  of  the  energy  crisis. 

It  appears  we  must  go  nuclear  for  a  larger 
portion  of  our  total  energy  needs,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
supplies  of  fossU  fuels  of  the  proper  kinds 
to  meet  our  energy  needs  in  years  to  come. 
If  nuclear  fuel  presents  problems  for  us — 
and  It  does  present  very  real  ones — they  are 
not  beyond  solution. 

If  our  American  technology  cannot  solve 
them  for  us  soon  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
our  nuclear  energy  needs,  then  the  record  of 
technical  advance  over  the  past  100  years 
In  America  Is  of  no  value  at  all. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  enough  ad- 
justments In  our  lifestyles  as  It  Is  because 
of  the  cost  and  availability  of  energy  In  our 
day. 

For  the  short  run,  our  only  hope  Is  to  con- 
serve our  usage  of  energy.  None  of  the  al- 
ternatives to  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  will  be  avaUable  to  us  In  time  or  In 
sufficient  volume  to  make  this  nation  self- 
sustalnng  In  energy  for  at  least  another 
decade. 

And  so  I  feel  that  each  of  ua  must  under- 
take a  personal  energy  conservation  program 
until  we  pull  ourselves  out  of  the  present 
bind. 

But  In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me  we 
must  drive  ahead  with  nuclear  development, 
where  we  need  not  depend  on  any  foreign 
power  for  our  basic  energy  soxirce. 

Beyond  the  first  generation  plants  we  ha\'e 
here  In  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  there  Is  the 
breeder  reactor  already  imder  development 
which  produces  usable  nuclear  fuel  even 
as  It  consumes  fuel. 

Under  heavy  experimentation  Is  the  fusion 
reactor  which  will  Join  atoms  together  rather 
than  splitting  them  apart  and  utUlze  Iso- 
topes of  hydrogen,  of  which  the  oceans  offer 
a  virtually  unlimited  supply. 

And  so  I  predict  a  bright  future  for  this 
division  of  Babcock  &  WUcox. 

And  I  trust  that  the  pattern  of  the  Imme- 
diate past  will  continue  and  that  Virginia 
will  prosper  as  you  prosper. 

Again,  I  am  delighted  at  the  chance  to 
be  with  you  for  yet  another  evidence  of  In- 
dustrial growth  In  the  company  and  another 
assurance  that  the  people  of  Virginia  can 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  their  per- 
sonal economic  future. 


FOOTING  THE  BILL 
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HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or    INDIANA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 
Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  his  Intention  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  plan  to  gradually 
decontrol  the  price  of  oU.  This  action  Is 
directly  at  odds  with  action  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  HR 
7014  to  be  considered  by  the  House  on 
Tuesday.  July  15.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern  about  the  impact  of 
higher  gasoline  and  oil  prices  on  the 
economy,  and  Mr.  Bob  Shraluka,  writing 
In  the  Decatur  Dally  Democrat  has  some 
comments  we  might  all  profit  from. 
The  comments  follow: 


PooTiNo  THz  Bill 
(By  Bob  Shraluka) 
President  Qerald  Ford  was  a  couple-hun- 
dred per  cent  right  when  he  said  last  week 
that  Congress  "did  nothing"  In  the  way  or 
energy-conservation  legislation. 

He  may  also  have  been  right  when  he  said 
hU  latest  Imposition  of  a  $1  per  barrel  in- 
crease In  the  oU  tariff  will  cut  Imports  (he 
estimated  a  cut  of  50,(K)0  barrels  per  dav 
this  year) .  ' 

■  .  .  And  he  was  probably  Just  as  right 
when  he  said  the  U5.  energy  situation  la 
worse  today  than  it  was  In  January,  when  he 
first  announced  his  three-stage  hike  back  in 
January. 

But  will  someone  please  explain  to  us  why 
It's  always  the  poor  working  slobs  from 
Seattle  to  Fort  Wayne,  from  Decatur  to 
Lewlston,  Maine  who  get  stuck  with  footlne 
the  bin?  » 

The  latest  oil  tariff  Increase  will  hike  retail 
gasoline  prices  by  a  penny  and  a  half  a  gal- 
lon after  going  Into  effect  June  1,  and  any- 
one who  knows  how  to  speU  OvOf  Oil  Com- 
pany or  Exxon  knows  good  and  well  the 
price  Is  going  to  go  up  at  least  two  cents, 
and  maybe  three  or  four.  The  oU  companies 
have  a  way  of  doing  things  along  that 
order— Jacking  up  the  costs  more  than  ex- 
pected and  blaming  In  on  a  visible  scapegoat, 
in  this  case  the  Ford  program. 

...  Ford  also  said  he  plans  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  plan  to  gradually  remove  price 
controls  from  domestic  oU,  which  would  add 
still  another  nickel  a  gallon  to  gasoline  prices 
within  two  years.  Along  with  It,  the  president 
said,  will  be  a  request  that  Congress  pass  a 
windfall  profits  tax  with  provisions  encour- 
aging oil  companies  to  plow  their  new  galnr 
back  Into  additional  energy  production. 

Whether  both  the  decontrol  and  windfall 
profits  tax  are  submitted  together  remains  to 
be  seen;  for  now,  we  will  remain  skeptical, 
since  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  a 
windfall  tax  for  some  time— with  nothing 
done  so  far. 

Whether  the  many  congressmen  In  the 
pockets  of  the  oil  companies  will  allow  such 
a  tax  remains  to  be  seen.  And  what  about 
all  the  staggering  profits  the  oil  companies 
have  been  raking  in  for  the  last  year  or  so? 
.  .  .  There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that 
this  country's  huge  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
Is  a  shaky  position  In  which  to  be  these  days. 
But  with  prices  soaring  and  unemployment 
rising.  Is  our  oil  dependence  so  tenuous  that 
we  must  make  a  move  which  obviously  fans 
the  flames  of  inflation? 

Is  Ford's  new  tariff  hike  needed  now.  In 
the  middle  of  all  the  other  problems  the 
average  American  faces?  And  will  It  really 
reduce  to  any  measurable  degree  the  amount 
of  Imports? 

What  about  the  guy  from  Decatur  who 
makes  a  round  trip  to  the  Harvester  In  Port 
Wayne  every  day?  He's  already  In  a  car  pool, 
and  he  has  to  get  to  work.  So  will  an  Increase 
In  oU  prices  reduce  his  consumption,  or 
simply  force  him  to  pay  more  to  get  to  his 
place  of  employment? 

.  .  .  And  what  about  the  people  in  Los  An- 
geles, where  the  corner  grocery  is  five  miles 
down  the  freeway.  Are  they  really  going  to 
travel  less,  or  simply  pay  more  to  get  where 
they're  going?  How  about  the  truck  drivers, 
the  traveling  salesmen,  the  other  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  whose  vehicle  Is  a 
necessary  evil  of  their  Job? 

Practically  every  product  made  In  this 
country  today  Is  tied  Into  oil  In  one  manner 
or  another.  So  It's  going  to  be  more  than 
Just  figures  on  the  gasoline  pump  which  will 
be  rising. 

It  seems  to  us  It's  going  to  take  more  long- 
range  planning,  more  Innovative  thinking  to 
make  any  real  changes  in  America's  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  oU.  A  little  more  gouging 
of  the  wallet  of  Joe  Jones  out  In  Middle 
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America  doesn't  aeem  to  be  any  real  signif- 
icant solution. 


THE  AIR  FORCE'S  CHAPPIE  JAMES 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jviy  14,  1975 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  appeared  In  a  recent  article  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Sunday 
magazine,  and  carried  a  feature  article 
on  my  good  friend  Chappie  James  who  at 
the  time  was  Vice  Commander,  Military 
Airlift  Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base 
in  BeUeville,  HI. 

As  the  article  Indicates,  Chappie  James 
has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  hardworking  and  Insightful 
individuals  In  the  American  military.  In 
whatever  capacity  he  has  served,  Chappie 
James  has  had  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  everyone  who  has  known  or  worked 
with  him.  As  most  of  you  know.  Chappie 
James  was  just  accorded  his  fourth  star 
and  designated  as  Commanding  General 
of  NORAD. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  Include 
the  article  on  this  remarkable  man: 
The  Air  Force's  Chappie  Jamzs 
(By  Paul  J.  Selmer) 

Wherever  they  gather — those  members  of 
that  select  fraternity  of  the  arrogant  and  the 
elite — the  talk  Is  usually  of  defiectlon  shots 
and  dead-stick  landings,  Immelmann  turns 
and  Lufbery  circles,  dogfights  and  ditching 
and  unending  tales  of  aerial  derring-do. 

Prom  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  to  Robin  Olds, 
the  American  fighter  pilot  has  enjoyed  his 
lone-eagle  reputation  as  the  shining  knight 
of  the  20th  Century. 

His  press  releases,  his  legend,  demand  that 
he  sport  pencil-thin  mustache  and  a  silken 
scarf;  that  he  fear  nothing,  laughing  at  death 
at  full  throttle  in  some  foreign  sky;  that  he 
paint  a  ridiculous  nickname  on  the  sides  of 
his  airplane,  and  that  he  fly  that  airplane 
by  the  seat  of  his  pants. 

On  the  ground,  he  Is  expected  to  raise  hell, 
have  little  respect  for  authority  and  con- 
sume Scotch  whiskey  nearly  as  fast  as  his 
machine  consumes  aviation  gasoline. 

Such  is  the  legend,  Hollywood  style. 

At  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  In  a  thickly-car- 
peted office  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command,  sits  an  old  fighter 
plane  Jockey  who  has  earned  as  much  of  that 
legend  as  anyone. 

Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  (Chappie)  James  Jr.,  MAC 
vice  commander,  has  spent  more  than  20 
years  Ui  fighter  planes  through  two  American 
wars.  But  press  releases  on  the  career  of 
Chappie  James  would  require  scant  reference 
to  silken  scarves,  riding  breeches  or  dawn 
patrols. 

Of  course.  Chappie  James  has  been  there — 
flying  P-51S  and  F-80s  In  Korea,  dueling 
Mig-21s  In  bis  McDonnell  Douglas  Phantom 
Jet  fighter  In  Vietnam,  flying  180  combat 
mission  in  his  30-year  Air  Force  career. 

But  Chappie  James  has  stuck  to  his  guns 
in  another  battle  also,  and  he  appears  to 
have  earned  himself  one  thick  slice  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  American  Dream. 

For  Chappie  James  Is  a  black  man,  the 
highest-ranking  black  man  In  American 
uniform. 

And  Chappie  wore  that  uniform  when  a 
black  pilot's  enemies  weren't  only  the  guys 
firing  North  Korean  anti-aircraft  guns  or 
flying  North  Vietnamese  Mlgs. 

Congressman  Charles  C.  Dlggs  Jr.,  D-MIch., 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  former  Air  C<»p8  officer  who  served  with 
Cbi4>ple  in  the  1940s  and  lart«r  knew  the  gen- 
eral In  Washington,  commented  recently  on 
the  general's  faith  in  an  often-inefficient  and 
often  unfair  system. 

"Chappie's  faith  in  the  ultimate  rewards 
of  the  system  Is  remarkable,"  he  said.  "A  lot 
of  the  men  didn't  have  the  faith,  patience 
and  perseverance  to  stay  in  the  service  then." 

"Faith,  patience  and  perseverance — all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  Chappie  James." 

Another  black  man  who  worked  within  the 
system,  Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young,  knew 
Chappie  during  the  World  War  II  years. 

"Chappie  Is  one  of  the  most  remukable 
men  and  best  filers  I've  ever  known,"  the 
mayor  said.  "He  always  had  a  tremendous 
command  of  men.  I'm  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend." 

Chappie  James,  the  youngest  of  17  chil- 
dren, was  bom  in  1920  In  Pensacola,  Fla., 
during  an  era  when  It  was  relatively  uncom- 
fortable to  be  a  black  kid  In  the  American 
South. 

The  general  remembers  that  era. 

"I  felt  the  rebuff  of  the  signs  that  said 
'colored'  and  'white'  on  the  vwiter  fountains," 
he  once  recalled,  "and  because  of  this  I'd 
never  drink  water  downtown.  And  there  were 
the  benches  for  whites  and  the  benches  for 
colored  In  the  park — so  I  wouldn't  sit  on 
any  of  them." 

A  touch  of  rebellion  there,  perhaps,  for  a 
man  who  says  he  Is  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  the  establishment,  but  explains  by  that 
that  he  means  "established  law  and  estab- 
lished Justice." 

Chappie  grew  up  In  the  shadow  of  the 
mammoth  U.S.  Naval  airbase  In  Pensacola, 
and  Is  often  asked  how  he  ended  up  In  Army 
Air  Corps  filght  training.  He  explains  that 
blacks  at  the  time  were  not  allowed  to  train 
for  "skilled"  positions  In  the  Navy. 

"I  didn't  want  to  be  a  cook,"  he  said. 
"I  wanted  to  fiy." 

In  1943,  after  had  had  received  his  bach- 
elor's degree  from  Tuskegee  Institute  In  Ala- 
bama, Chappie  was  commissioned  a  brand 
new  second  lieutenant.  He  was  posted  for 
combat  flight  training  to  Selfridge  Field, 
Mich.,  where  he  made  the  first  Installment 
In  paying  his  civil  rights  dues. 

Refusing  to  accept  Selfridge's  segregated 
conditions.  Chappie  and  about  100  other 
aviation  cadets  staged  a  civil  rights  demon- 
stration. The  entire  group  was  arrested  and 
scheduled  for  courts  martial. 

"Hell,"  he  recalls  today,  "I  was  In  the 
original  sit-in." 

But  the  NAACP  sent  Its  legal  counsel,  now- 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, to  defend  three  of  the  cadets  In  test 
cases. 

"He  got  the  courts  martial  thrown  out," 
Chappie  recalls.  "And  Truman  later  Issued 
a  presidential  order  telling  everyone  to  obey 
the  regulations  against  segregation." 

"But  It  was  a  hollow  victory  ...  we  felt 
that  somebody  should  have  gone  to  Jail." 

After  World  War  II,  Chappie  was  one  of 
very  few  black  fliers  who  chose  to  remain  In 
the  service.  He  would  remain  a  first  lieu- 
tenant for  seven  years,  fiying  P-51s  and  mov- 
ing on  to  F-80  Shooting  Stars,  the  first  opera- 
tional Jet  aircraft  In  the  Air  Force. 

In  1949.  Chappie  was  posted  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  a  flight  leader  with  the  18th 
Fighter  Wing.  They  tell  a  story  about  Chap- 
pie and  the  Philippines,  a  story  which  reveals 
a  lot  about  this  three-star  general. 

It  seems  that  soon  after  Chappie  arrived 
In  the  Islands,  he  put  In  an  Initial  appear- 
ance at  the  base  officers'  club.  As  Chappie 
approached  the  bar,  silence  fell  over  a  sud- 
denly-tense room  and  many  white  p>atrons 
began  to  back  slowly  away. 

It  was  a  scene  which  would  be  repeated 
many  times  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  at  lunch 
counters  and  bus  stations  across  the  coun- 
try. 

But  the  tension  was  shot  out  of  the  air  by 
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Claude  (Spud)  Taylor,  a  pilot  and  a  whlt« 
man  from  Texas  who  stepped  up,  Introduced 
himself  In  his  Southern  drawl  and  welcomed 
Chappie  to  the  base. 

Taylor  was  shot  down  ov»  Korea  and  "we 
later  heard  that  be  was  shot  In  the  back  of 
the  head  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,"  Chappie  recalls. 

But  Chappie's  second  son,  now  In  the  U.S. 
Army,  was  named  Claude. 

And  young  Claude's  nickname?  Spud,  of 
course. 

In  the  19606.  Chappie  voluntered  for  com- 
bat duty  In  Vietnam.  There  he  served  as  vice 
conmiander  of  the  8th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
commanded  by  an  Air  Force  Ace,  one  of  those 
legendary  pilots.  Brig.  Oen.  Robin  Olds  (ret.) . 

He  flew  Phantoms  with  Olds  on  the  famous 
1967  raid  when  the  wing  set  a  record  by 
shooting  down  seven  North  Vletnameee  Mlg- 
21  Jet  flghters  In  a  single  day. 

War  correspondents  couldn't  pass  up  the 
pim,  and  Chappie  and  Olds  became  the  dare- 
devil team  of  "Blackman  and  Robin". 

"Chappie  Is  a  unique  man,  a  remarkable 
man,"  Olds  said  recently  from  his  retirement 
home  In  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

But  while  Chappie  was  fiying  Phantoms, 
civil  rights  demonstrations  were  developing 
into  riots  In  the  states,  and  a  candid  Chappie 
James  did  not  hestltate  to  speak  out  when 
he  felt  something  should  be  said: 

"I'm  not  a  nonviolent  man.  I'm  a  fighter. 
But  I  respect  the  law  of  this  country.  There's 
no  excuse  for  rioting  and  stealing.  A  thief  Is 
a  thief,  and  In  the  end  everybody  loses." 

"Stokely  Carmlchael  Is  a  big  mouth  who  is 
making  a  profession  out  of  being  a  Negro, 
and  he's  got  no  damn  business  speaking  for 
me.  This  black  power  garbage  Is  for  the 
birds." 

"What  I  really  don't  buy  Is  that  back-to- 
Afrlca  stuff.  I'm  not  an  African  immigrant. 
I'm  an  American  with  several  generations  be- 
hind me  In  my  country." 

"If  something  Is  wrong  with  my  country 
right  now,  I'm  willing  to  hold  her  hand  for 
a  while  until  she  pulls  out  of  It  and  gets 
right." 

And  when  the  militant  Black  Panthers 
began  generating  publicity  for  their  violent 
acts  In  the  states.  Chappie  said : 

"I  was  called  the  black  cat  (In  Vietnam) .  I 
had  It  on  my  plane  and  on  my  helmet." 

"Then  those  other  Black  Panthers  got 
started,  and  I  said:  "That  Black  Panther  ts 
another  breed  of  cat;  this  Black  Panther 
fights  for  his  country'." 

And  he  kept  his  sense  of  humor,  noting 
that  he  wore  a  black  filght  suit  because  "It 
adds  to  my  natural  camouflage  and  lets  me 
zap  around  that  country  with  Impunity." 

By  1970,  Chappie  was  a  fuU  colonel  and 
was  beginning  to  receive  some  good  news  in 
his  career.  But  within  a  brief  period  that  year, 
he  was  reminded  that  one  of  his  battles  was 
not  yet  over. 

In  1970.  Chappie  received  bis  first  star, 
that  of  a  brigadier  general. 

He  was  named  a  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  defense. 

He  was  named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
KlwanLs  Club  In  Pensacola,  Fla. 

But  he  was  refused  admittance  to  a  Pensa- 
cola night  spot  because  of  his  race. 

But  beginning  that  year,  the  stars  began 
to  fall  on  Chappie  James.  In  1972,  he  received 
his  second  star,  that  of  a  major  general.  In 
1973,  he  reached  his  current  rank,  wearing 
three  embroidered  sliver  stars  on  each 
shoulder  of  his  tailored,  sky-blue  Air  Force 
tunic. 

Last  year,  he  received  his  assignment  to 
Scott  Field — a  fighter  Jockey  now  fiying  those 
"big  birds"  and  loving  it. 

Congressman  Dlggs  recognizes  that  there 
are  those  who  say  that  Chappie's  promotions 
were  accelerated  because  he  was  a  black  man 
In  a  time  when  the  Air  Force  was  looking  for 
black  men  to  place  in  command  positions. 

"ActuaUy,"  Dlggs  said,  "if  Chappie  had  been 
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white,  be  would 've  retired  as  a  four-star 
general  a  long  time  ago.  Chappie  has  the 
command  qualities." 

And  Ch&pple  himself  is  buying  none  of  that 
theory  either. 

"I  always  figured  I  had  the  tickets,"  he  said. 
"But  it's  a  combination  of  skill  and  luck 
the  wars,   the  right  kind  of  missions,  and 
there's  never  enough  stars  to  go  around." 

"There  was  a  time  I  didn't  think  it  was 
possible.  I  once  thought  I  had  stalled  out 
at  colonel.  But  the  Air  Force  has  always  led 
the  rest  of  the  services,  not  to  say  society 
in  general,  in  making  a  way  of  life." 

For  the  future.  Chappie  feels  that  "there 
isn't  much  further  I  could  go.  There  aren't 
any  five  star  generals  any  more." 

But  there  are  four-star  generals,  and  the 
Air  Force  would  surprise  no  one  if  the  kid 
from  Pensacola,  the  black  panther  of  Viet- 
nam, the  fighter  pilot  without  scarf  or  riding 
breeches,  became  one  of  them. 


WHAT  TO  USE  INSTEAD  OP 
AEROSOLS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Task  Force  on  In- 
advertent Modification  of  Stratosphere— 
IMOS— has  just  released  Its  report. 
IMOS  Is  a  highly  professional  group 
composed  of  representatives  from  agen- 
cies involved  with  scientific,  environ- 
mental, and  related  matters.  Participants 
include,  among  others,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

I  beheve  that  the  conclusions  of  this 
report  are  of  the  greatest  significance 
to  the  American  people  and,  therefore  to 
this  Congress.  As  a  cosponsor  of  HR 
4327,  which  would  mandate  a  year-long 
study  of  the  impact  of  aerosols  on  envi- 
ronmental quality,  I  look  upon  the  IMOS 
report  as  being  extremely  valuable  One 
of  the  conclusions  which  all  Members  of 
this  body  should  keep  in  mind  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  legitimate  cause  for 
serious  concern"  about  the  destructive 
impact  of  fluorocarbons  used  in  aerosols 
upon  our  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  con- 
simies  a  billion  pounds  of  fiuorocarbons 
a  year.  Indeed,  fluorocarbon  production 
has  been  doubling  in  this  coimtry  every 
6  years.  A  direct  impact  of  this  increas- 
ing usage,  which  may  be  of  "considerable 
significance"  to  people's  health,  is  the 
steady  shrinking  of  the  ozone  layer  sur- 
rounding the  Earth  since  1970. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  to  note  those 
products  in  which  fluorocarbons  are  most 
prevalent.  Household  products  are  re- 
sponsible for  23.2  percent  of  all  propel- 
ants  used  In  the  United  States.  Personal 
)roductB.  such  as  shaving  lather,  per- 
umes,  and  deodorants,  represent  50.1 
)ercent  of  all  propellants  sold. 

It  is  very  important  to  recognize  that 
vhile  many  of  these  products  have  be- 
:ome  common  to  millions  of  Americans, 
hey  do  pose  a  danger  to  the  health  of 
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us  all.  Moreover,  there  already  exist  al- 
ternatives which  could  eliminate  up- 
wards of  80  percent  of  all  propellants 
we  now  consume. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
two  articles  which  address  this  very 
critical  situation.  The  first  Is  from  the 
Coop  News,  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
Consumers  Cooperative  which  operates 
stores  in  the  Bay  Area  of  California.  In 
the  News  of  July  7,  1975,  the  Coop  board 
announced  that  these  stores  would  phase 
out  their  supplies  of  aerosols  and  no 
longer  offer  them  for  sale.  Additionally, 
there  was  printed  the  following  story, 
"What  To  Use  Instead  of  Aerosols," 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  Members 
and  their  constituents. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  list  of  alterna- 
tives to  aerosols  which  was  included  in 
the  IMOS  Report: 

What  To  Use  Instead  of  Aerosols 
(By  Judy  Heckman) 
Recently  there's  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  one  group  of  aerosol  propellants,  the 
fluorocarbons.  Usually  called  freons,  these 
aerosols  are  thought  to  damage  the  earth's 
protective  ozone  layer.  WhUe  it  is  said  that 
only  about  one-half  of  the  aerosols  produced 
each  year  contain  these  particular  propel- 
lants, there  Is  no  way  for  shoppers  to  know 
which  they  are.  But,  even  without  the  ozone 
hazard,  all  aerosols  pose  personal  health  and 
safety  hazards,  all  involve  excessive  packag- 
ing which  wastes  the  earth's  natural  re- 
sources, nearly  all  are  poor  consumer  values. 
So,  think  aerosol  alternatives! 
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8.  Hoxisehold  Waxes  and  PolUhes:  Substl- 
tutes:  squeeze  tubes;  metal,  plastic  and 
glass  containers. 

9.  Laundry  Products:  Substitutes:  plastic 
and  glass  bottles;  paper  cartons;  composite 
cans. 

10.  Insecticides:  Substitutes:  containers 
using  mechanical  spray  pumps;  (flit  guns)- 
paper  or  plastic  chemical  bug  klUers;  glass 
and  metal  containers;  shaker  top  composite 
cans. 

11.  Automotive:  Substitutes:  containers 
using  mechanical  spray  pumps;  metal  spout 
cans;  impregnated  paper;  glass,  plastic  and 
metal  containers. 

12.  Paint:  Substitutes:  squeeze  tubes- 
metal  cans,  glass  Jars. 


THE  BIG  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RIP-OPF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14  1975 


WHAT    CAN    I    USE    INSTEAD? 

Plenty!  Alternatives  are  right  there  on  the 
shelves.  Often  they're  overwhelmed  and  hid- 
den by  the  vast  array  of  their  aerosol  pack- 
aged counterparts. 

MAKE    YOUR    OWN 

You  can  make  some  non-aerosol  low  cost 
cleaning  products  at  home.  Keep  out  of  reach 
of  children. 

Furniture  Polish :  '/a  cup  boiled  linseed  oil 
(you  buy  it  boiled),  1/3  cup  turpentine,  K 
cup  vinegar. 

Ovens:  Try  to  avoid  spills  in  the  first  place. 
For  wiping  up  spUls  use  1  tablespoon  vinegar 
plus  1  quart  water  or  place  Vi  cup  ammonia 
In  a  closed,  warm  oven.  Leave  overnight  and 
wipe  up  the  grease  in  the  morning. 

Windows;  For  inside  grea.se — y^  cup  am- 
monia plus  1  gallon  water.  For  outside  water 
spots— 1/2  cup  vinegar  plus  1  gallon  water. 
Other  idea:  2  teaspoons  kerosene  plus  1 
quart  water,  2  teaspoons  borax  plus  1  quart 
water,  1-2  teaspoons  washing  soda  plus  1 
quart  water,  1-2  teaspoons  trl-sodium  phos- 
phate plus  1  quart  water. 

Present  Nonaerosol  SussTrruTES  for  Prod- 
ucts  Using  Aerosol  Propellants? 

1.  Shave  Lathers:  Substitutes:  squeeze 
tubes,  soap  auid  mug. 

2.  Hair  Care  Products:  Substitutes:  con- 
tainers using  mechanical  spray  pumps; 
squeeze  tubes;  glass  and  plastic  bottles  and 
Jars. 

3.  Medicine  and  Pharmaceuticals:  Sub- 
stitutes: squeeze  tubes;  glass  and  plastic 
bottles  and  Jars. 

4.  Colognes  and  Perfumes:  Substitutes- 
containers  using  mechanical  spray  pumps- 
atomizers;  glass  bottles. 

5.  Personal  Deodorants  and  Antl-Persplr- 
anta;  Substitute:  roll -one  and  stick  deo- 
dorants; glass  Jars. 

6.  Room  Deodorants  and  Disinfectants: 
Substitutes:  glass  bottles;  metal  and  plastic 
containers. 

7.  Household  Cleaners:  Substitutes:  con- 
tainers using  mechanical  spray  pumps; 
metal,  plastic  and  glass  containers. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Social 
Security  Act  since  its  Inception  In  1935 
has  never  really  fulfilled  its  mandate  of 
freeing  our  Nation's  elderly  who  lack 
independent  means  of  support  from  the 
specter  of  poverty,  insecurity,  and  fear. 
More  than  5'/2  million  Americans  65 
years  or  older  subsist  on  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  level.  This  is  unconscionable. 
How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  we  Amer- 
icans tolerate  the  impoverishment  of 
our  older  citizens  who  contributed  their 
lives  to  the  productivity  of  our  country? 
These  poverty-striken  elderly  Americans 
fulfilled  their  obligation  to  us  and  now 
we  turn  around  and  renege  on  our  respon- 
sibility to  them. 

It  is  indeed  curious  that  the  United 
States  stands  alone  among  Western 
nations  in  not  providing  economic  secu- 
rity for  all  of  its  citizens,  constitutional 
ideals,  legislation  and  presidential  pro- 
nouncements notwithstanding. 

The  time  has  come  to  legislate  a  new 
concept  of  economic  citizenship  and 
social  justice  which  not  only  provides  for 
a  decent  retirement  of  our  older  citizens 
but  which  also  guarantees  employment 
to  all  Americans  able  and  willing  to  work, 
adequate  unemployment  compensation  to 
those  temporarily  displaced  from  work 
and  sufficient  income-maintenance  to 
those  unable  to  work. 

Barbara  Koeppel  has  written  a  dev- 
astating article  on  the  failures  of  social 
security  and  on  needed  remedies,  which 
appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  Progres- 
sive magazine.  1  strongly  urge  its  study  as 
well  as  prompt  action  on  behalf  of  our 
elderly  citizens.  The  article  follows: 
The  Big  Social  Security  Rip-Off 
(By  Barbara  Koeppel) 
Getting  old  in  America  is  a  rip-off.  When 
not  being  actually  abused,  as  the  perennial 
nursing  home  scandals  prove,   the   old   are 
perpetually    cheated— cheated    by    a    Social 
Security  system  which  promises  golden  years 
but  delivers  endless  deprivation. 

For  a  fortunate  few  the  American  dream 
may  be  reality.  A  small  number  of  America's 
upper-income  elderly  live  quite  well.  Armed 
with  property,  stocks,  bank  accounts,  and 
private  pensions,  they  feel  no  drop  in  their 
standard  of  living  after  retiring.  Their  pre- 
retirement tastes  and  fancies  are  indulged, 
exactly  as  before.  Social  Security  benefits 
mean  little. 
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For  most  Americans,  however,  the  chUdren 
who  are  traditionaUy  expected  to  help  their 
aging  parents  axe  struggUng  to  make  their 
own  ends  meet.  Savings  (if  there  were  some) 
are  drained  in  pre-retirement  crises.  Social 
Security  benefits,  even  with  Medicare,  are 
hopelessly  inadequate. 

For  the  poorest,  the  system  is  perhaps  the 
crudest.  As  Social  Security  benefits  rose  after 
1972,  eligibility  for  other  govefnment  pro- 
grams dropped.  The  extra  few  dollars  in  each 
monthly  check  were  enough  to  push  the 
elderly  poor  over  the  Income  limits  for  pro- 
grams like  Medicaid,  which  gives  free  hospital 
a.id  medical  care  to  the  Indigent.  In  Mary- 
land, for  example.  Income  limits  for  Medic- 
aid are  frozen  at  the  1967  levels  of  $1,800  a 
year  for  an  individual  and  $2,300  for  a  couple. 
Those  who  receive  the  average  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit  today  are  too  rich  to  qualify. 
And  though  that  state  passed  a  law  protect- 
ing the  elderly  already  receiving  Medicaid 
from  being  dropped  from  the  rolls  because  of 
Social  Security  hikes,  those  Just  turning 
sixty-five  are  out  of  luck. 

According  to  Social  Security  statistics,  the 
average  benefit  paid  to  individuals  is  $2,256 
a  year— less  than  the  current  poverty  line, 
which  is  set  at  $2,360.  Couples  do  somewhat 
better,  with  an  average  annual  payment  of 
about  $3,744.  WhUe  this  Is  above  the  $2,980 
poverty  line  for  couples,  it  Is  stlU  not  high 
enough  to  meet  "lower  level"  needs,  which 
require  $4,215. 

Elected  officials  are  quick  to  point  to  the 
Increases  In  benefits  which  were  legislated 
over  the  last  few  years,  but  neglect  to  cal- 
culate the  cost  of  inflation.  Though  checks 
are  indeed  larger  than  ever,  the  elderly  are 
actually  poorer.  According  to  a  study  by 
Bankers  Trust  of  New  York.  whUe  the  1972 
Social  Security  amendments  provided  for 
benefits  to  be  raised  by  11  per  cent,  as  weU 
as  for  future  cost  of  living  increases,  the 
dollar  is  worth  twenty-seven  cents  less  today 
than  in  1970.  Since  retirement  benefits  are 
up  only  eighteen  cents  on  the  dollar,  the 
elderly's  purchasing  power  has  dwindled  by 
9  per  cent. 

Former  Federal  Budget  Director  Roy  Ash 
claimed  that  "our  country  has  been  more 
compassionate  toward  those  in  need  than  any 
other  country."  A  comparison  with  other  in- 
dustrialized nations,  however,  proves  he  is 
mistaken.  A  report  prepared  ten  years  ago 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  disclosed 
that  at  that  time,  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries spent  between  13  per  cent  and  14  per 
cent  of  their  national  Income  on  welfare  pro- 
grams, while  Britain  spent  10  per  cent,  Swe- 
den 9  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  4.8 
per  cent.  The  reason  this  country  placed  last 
the  report  concluded,  was  because  the  others 
had  broader  sickness  and  maternity  bene- 
fits and  all  had  family  allowances,  whUe  the 
United  States  had  none.  But  It  predicted  that 
Medicare,  on  the  drawing  board  at  the  time, 
would  surely  close  the  gap. 

A  full  decade  later,  the  facts  reveal  Just 
the  opposite.  An  updated  report  prepared  by 
HEW's  office  of  Research  and  Statistics  re- 
vealed that  while  each  country  increased  its 
total  expenditures  for  all  social  security  pro- 
grams, the  gap  between  the  United  States 
and  the  others  had  widened.  By  1971,  Swe- 
den and  the  Netherlands  earmarked  22  per 
cent  of  their  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
for  these  programs,  the  Common  Market 
countries  between  18  per  cent  and  19  per 
cent,  Canada  13.5  per  cent,  Britain  12.5  per 
cent,  and  the  United  States  10.8  per  cent. 
The  only  industrial  country  spending  less 
v.as  Japan,  with  nearly  6  per  cent. 

Under  the  best  of  these  plans,  in  West 
German v,  the  aged  can  expect  to  receive  81 
per  cent  of  their  final  earnings,  while  In  the 
United  States  most  will  get  less  than  half. 
More  telling,  still,  is  the  comparison  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  (still  a  develop- 
ing country),  where  men  at  age  sixty  and 
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women  at  fifty-five  can  retire  and  receive 
70  per  cent  of  their  final  earnings. 

Another  way  to  see  how  badly  off  our 
elderly  are  Is  to  look  at  how  income  is  dis- 
tributed in  this  country.  All  Government 
claims  to  the  contrary,  the  poor— of  which 
the  aged  are  proportionately  the  largest 
group — are  Just  as  poor  now  as  they  were 
in  1947.  At  that  time,  the  lowest  fifth  of  the 
population  received  5  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional income.  whUe  the  upper  fifth  enjoyed 
43  per  cent.  Twenty -five  years  later  (in 
1972) ,  the  lower  fifth  stUl  received  5  per  cent 
and  the  upper  fifth  41  per  cent — a  stable 
scene  by  any  standards.  The  aged,  if  any- 
thing, lost  ground  during  those  years.  For 
while  they  accounted  for  30  per  cent  of  the 
poorest  fifth  in  1952,  by  1972  their  proportion 
rose  to  almost  33  per  cent. 

Social  Security's  original  architects,  as  well 
as  current  advocates.  Insist  that  old  age 
benefits  were  never  Intended  to  be  the 
elderly's  sole  support.  But  only  a  third  of 
the  married  couples  and  a  sixth  of  single 
people  drawing  Social  Security  payments  are 
also  receiving  other  pensions.  When  retire- 
ment income  is  compared  to  earlier  earnings, 
almost  80  per  cent  und  they  must  live  on 
less  than  half  the  Income  they  had  Just 
before  retiring.  Once  those  long  awaited 
monthly  checks  start  arriving,  necessities 
are  transformed  into  luxuries. 

A  visit  to  a  senior  citizen  center  is  un- 
settling. With  slight  variations,  the  script 
is  the  same. 

About  food:  "Well,  I  guess  I  don't  need 
much  anymore,"  or,  more  frankly,  "I  Just 
don't  know  how  I  eat."  Clothing?  "I  don't 
mind  fixing  up  something  that  someone 
gives  me,"  or,  "The  center  has  some  lovely 
clothes  for  us  from  a  cleaner  who  sends  the 
things  no  one  claims."  Housing?  "WeU,  It's 
not  a  very  nice  neighborhood,  but  it's  all 
right  inside,  except  for  the  roaches."  Enter- 
tainment? "Simply  can't  be  had,  even  with 
the  discounts  we  get,"  or,  "There's  some  here 
at  the  center,  and  that  Just  has  to  do." 
Vacations?  "Out  of  the  question."  And  doc- 
tor bills,  "I  get  Medicare,  you  know,  but 
somehow,  I'm  always  paying  anyway."  or. 
"Don't  ask." 

Though  these  older  people  may  eat  little, 
food  costs,  particularly  on  low  budget 
staples,  have  soared.  Since  1972.  when  Social 
Security  benefits  were  raised  by  40  per  cent, 
rice  rose  124  per  cent,  lunch  meat  50  per 
cent,  dried  beans  40  per  cent,  and  margarine 
63  per  cent. 

In  housing,  while  there  are  some  apart- 
ments for  the  old  in  the  public  stock.  It 
may  take  two  or  more  years  to  get  one.  And 
the  new  apartment  complexes  for  the  elderly, 
subsidized  with  government  funds  to  keep 
rents  down,  range.  In  Baltimore,  for  ex- 
ample, from  $83  to  $106  a  month  for  effi- 
ciencies, and  $110  to  $142  for  one-bedroom 
units.  Unless  other  basics,  already  whittled 
to  the  bone,  are  cut  further,  these  rents  are 
clearly  Impossible  for  most  Social  Security 
beneficiaries. 

In  fact,  the  way  in  which  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  was  designed  In  the  1930s  as- 
sured from  the  start  that  It  would  be  inade- 
quate and  unfair,  with  workers  carrying  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  the  burden  of  the 
nation's  elderly,  and  the  well-to-do  paying 
proportionately  little.  If  the  early  German 
system  on  which  it  was  modeled  was  any 
indication,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
before  Social  Security  would  be  In  financial 
trouble. 

While  many  consider  deductions  from  their 
paychecks  as  annuities  (where  dollars  put  in 
now  are  returned  as  pensions  at  a  later 
date).  Social  Security  benefits  are  actually 
direct  transfer  payments  from  one  genera- 
tion of  workers  to  another.  Last  year,  about 
100  million  workers  contributed  $72  bil- 
lion to  the  trust  fund.  The  cash  was  used  to 
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pay  $65  billion  in  retirement  and  Medicare 
benefits  to  26  mUllon  retired  or  disabled 
workers,  their  survivors,  and  dependents. 

In  the  original  scheme  devised  for  Presi- 
dent FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt,  the  CJovemment. 
employers,  and  employes  were  all  to  share 
the  costs.  Roosevelt  immediately  rejected  the 
plan.  Insisting  the  Government  be  omitted, 
completely.   Some   form  of  compulsory   in- 
surance might  meet  his  and  Congressional 
approval,   but   only   if   it   was   totally   seU- 
supportlng.  The  bill  was  amended,  the  Gov- 
ernment written  out;  it  was  then  passed  by 
Congress  and  has  remained  Intact  ever  since. 
Today,  forty  years  later,  the  reading   In 
Washington  is  the  same.  Faced  with  mount- 
ing problems  in  making  the  ledger  balance 
revenues  with   benefits,  and   with  demands 
from  some  Congressmen  for  an  Infusion  of 
funds  from  general  revenues  (this  year  $3 
biUion  more  wUl  be  given  out   In  benefits 
than    wUl    be    collected    in    contributions). 
President  Ford  stands  firmly  on  orthodox 
ground:     The    system    shall    remain    self- 
sustaining;  other  sources  must  be  found  to 
ease  the  drain  on  reserves  and  create  a  work- 
able  balance   between    input   and    outflow. 
Predictably,    those    other    sources    are    the 
workers,  again,  through  high  taxes  on  wages 
and  payrolls.  James  Cardwell,  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security,  is  convinced  that  the  only 
way  workers  can  keep  their  sense  of  dignity 
and  self-respect  is  "by  preserving  the  sys- 
tem of  wage-related  benefits." 

What  present  and  past  administrations 
have  failed  to  consider  is  the  link  between 
the  nation's  economic  health  and  Social 
Security  receipts.  Without  the  one,  the  other 
is  impossible  to  maintain,  for  in  periods  of 
economic  stagnation,  profits  plummet  and 
unemployment  soars.  Add  to  this  chronic 
dilemma  a  declining  birth  rate  and  tech- 
nological advances  that  demand  more 
equipment.  The  result— fewer  workers, 
fewer  paychecks,  fewer  Social  Security  con- 
tributions, and  a  system  headed  for  bank- 
ruatcy. 

The  financing  of  Social  Security  benefts 
works  this  way:  Workers'  contributions  are 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  em- 
ployers. And  since  the  number  of  elderly 
has  steadily  grown,  the  amount  of  those  con- 
tributions has  Jumped  from  1  per  cent  of 
wages  and  payroUs  in  1937  to  5.85  per  cent 
at  present.  Ceilings  are  placed  on  the  amount 
of  income  to  be  taxed.  Initially  set  at  $3,000 
but  raised  to  the  current  level  of  $14,100.  And 
untU  recently,  when  Medicare  was  intro- 
duced, the  Government  paid  absolutely 
nothing.  Now,  under  th'.".  program.  It  matches 
the  Individual's  monthly  premium  of  86.70 
for  medical  insurance,  for  a  total  outlay  in 
1974  of  $2,9  bUllon.  It  also  coughed  up  a 
fixed  sum  In  1968  for  benefits  for  a  small 
number  of  old  people  who  did  not  qualify  for 
Social  Security. 

By  comparison,  the  governments  of  most 
of  the  other  industrialized  countries  con- 
tribute substantially  to  old  age  pensions — 
England  contributing  25  per  cent  and  West 
Germany  15  per  cent.  In  Sweden,  where  the 
elderlv  get  both  a  general  plus  an  earnings- 
related  pension,  the  government  foots  70  per 
cent  of  the  tab  of  the  first  with  pensioners 
paying  the  rest  during  their  work  years. 
Employers  pay  the  total  amount  of  the 
second. 

Every  element  of  the  U.S.  Social  Security 
system— workers'  and  employers'  contribu- 
tions, ceUlngs  above  which  Income  Is  not 
taxed,  almost  zero  Government  Innut.  and 
constant  wage  and  payroll  tax  hikes— estab- 
lishes Social  Security  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  repressive  programs. 

The  workers'  contributions  (the  tax  on 
wages)  is  hailed  by  the  program's  supporters 
as  one  of  its  most  egalitarian  features.  No 
one  is  considered  too  poor  or  rich  to  pay  it. 
Translated,  this  slogan  means  that  those 
who  are  labeled  even  too  poor  to  pay  Income 
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tax  must  still  pay  the  Social  Security  levy. 
And  while  It  may  secure  them  some  future 
benefit.  It  undoubtedly  deepens  their  pres- 
ent poverty,  denying  them  the  means  to  buy 
current  necessities. 

And  what  about  the  rich?  Today,  as  when 
the  Act  became  law,  the  well-to-do  are  pro- 
tected by  a  little  known  provision  that  states 
only  Income  from  wages  and  salaries  is 
taxed.  Its  converse,  of  course.  Is  that  in- 
come from  sources  other  than  wages  goes 
untaxed.  Thus  rents,  dividends,  and  inter- 
est on  Investments  (largely  the  Income  of 
the  rich)  suffer  no  shrinkage  from  Social 
Security  deductions.  The  discrimination  con- 
tinues even  after  the  elderly  begin  to  collect 
benefits.  If  the  low-  or  middle-income  person 
continues  to  work  (because  he  must  in  order 
to  exist),  income  is  taxed,  exactly  as  before. 
In  fact,  once  his  income  reaches  $2,400,  for 
every  dollar  he  earns,  he  loses  fifty  cents  in 
benefits.  But  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
relax  and  enjoy  his  income  from  rents  or  the 
like, -again,  nothing  is  deducted. 

The  celling  on  taxable  Income  is  perhaps 
the  most  Inequitable  feature  of  all,  since  It 
inevitably  means  that  those  least  able  to 
afford  it  pay  proportionately  the  most.  The 
disparities  are  striking.  A  low-income  family, 
with  husband  and  wife  earning  $6,500  each. 
turns  over  a  total  of  $754  a  year  to  Social 
Security,  while  an  upper-middle-income 
family  with  one  person  earning  $30,000  gives 
up  $817,  the  figure  being  based  on  the 
514,100  limit.  The  first  family  pays  the  full 
5.85  per  cent  of  its  Income,  the  second  just 
2.7  per  cent.  Since  deductions  are  made  auto- 
matically, many  never  realize  Just  how  large 
i  chunk  is  taken.  Often,  even  for  those  with 
moderate  Incomes,  more  is  swallowed  up  by 
kicial  Security  than  by  income  tax  (for  ex- 
imple,  a  family  of  four  with  Income  of 
U2,000  from  one  earner) . 

The  second  source  of  funds  for  Social  Secu- 
Ity  benefits  is  called  the  employer  or  pay- 
oil  tax.  Actually,  this  is  extracted  almost 
(ntlrely  from  employees  in  their  dual  roles 
is  workers  and  consumers.  To  begin  with, 
eorkers  are  conditioned  by  Industry  to  be- 
ieve  that  employers  contribute  heavily  to 
heir  old-age  benefits,  the  label  "employer" 
ax   Itself  leading  to  this  conclusion.   And. 
employers  argue,  since  these  contributions 
I  ut    dangerously    into    profits    and    conse- 
I  [uently  into  wages,  workers  must  tame  their 
I  iemands  for  pay  Increases.  What  also  hap- 
]  tens  is  that  workers,  as  consumers,  pay  the 
<  mployer  part  through  inflated  prices  which 
1  irms  charge  to  recover  as  much  of  the  tax 
1  s  possible. 

Little  Is  known  by  a  bewildered  public 
I  bout  the  present  Social  Security  system  for 
1  he  aged — what  it  offers  and  how  it  is 
1  nanced.  The  clues  come  If  we  look  back- 
1  ards  to  when  it  became  law.  Why  was  It 
I  assed?  Who  supported  or  opposed  it?  What 
1  'ere  the  attitudes  of  those  New  Dealers, 
c  ailed  the  "heralds  of  a  new  era"  about 
^JCial  insurance? 

Whatever  their  ideology,  most  observers 
I  then,  as  weU  as  now)  agree  that  at  the  time 
Social  Security  became  law.  the  "system" 
^  as  shaken  and  crumbling.  Though  Herbert 
1  :oover  had  promised  a  chicken  in  every  pot 
J  nd  two  cars  in  every  garage,  by  1932  "more 
t  lan    twelve    million    were    unemployed — a 

V  hopping  25  per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  Dls- 
c  >ntent  was  rampant  and  the  message  of  the 
r  idical  Left  was  ever  more  appealing  to  the 
iiany  who  watched  the  American  dream, 
a  long  with  their  savings  and  standard  of 
1  ving,  dissolve  before  their  eves. 

In  the  South  and  East,  Huey  Long,  the 
F  opulist  Senator  from  Louisiana,  was  draw- 
1  ig  miUions  of  listeners  to  his  "share  the 

V  ealth"  plan,  which  promised  pensions, 
t  omes  and  cars,  minimum  wages  and  help 
t>  the  farmers  through  a  "soak  the  rich" 
t^  scheme. 

In  California,  Upton  Sinclair,  the  author 
a  Id  one-time  Socialist,  won  the  Democratic 
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nomination  for  governor  in  1934  on  a  plat- 
form which  described  "production  for  use," 
a  plan  to  put  the  unemployed  to  work  at 
factories  and  farms  and  pay  every  able- 
bodied  person  $5,000  a  year  for  three  or  four 
hours  work  a  day. 

In  the  West,  Dr.  Francis  Townsend,  a 
sixty-slx-year-old  physician,  launched  an 
old  people's  crusade  which,  within  three 
years,  had  rallied  two  million  members  in 
7,000  clubs  across  the  country  around  the 
issue  of  a  pension  for  the  elderly — $200  a 
month  to  everyone  over  sixty  who  would 
promise  to  retire  and  spend  it  within  thirty 
days.  Twenty-five  million  Americans  signed 
a  petition  supporting  the  scheme,  which  was 
then  introduced  as  a  bill  in  Congress. 
Though  it  eventually  lost,  it  was  a  hot 
enough  issue  to  cause  200  legislators  to  ab- 
sent themselves  from  the  vote,  unwilling  to 
go  on  record  as  opposing  it. 

With  millions  hungry  and  desperate — only 
116,000  out  of  the  entire  work  force  of  48 
million  had  any  form  of  unemployment  In- 
surance— labor  troubles  flared  everywhere. 
Strikes  mushroomed — truckers  in  Minne- 
apolis, textile  workers  in  the  South  and 
Midwest,  a  general  strike  in  San  Francisco. 
And  the  police  response  was  usually  pro- 
vocative and  bloody. 

The  aged  were  particularly  destitute. 
Though  they  had  worked  hard  throughout 
their  lives,  many  middle-class  elderly,  as 
well  as  those  with  low  or  marginal  Incomes, 
found  themseves  penniless  with  nowhere  to 
turn.  The  victims  of  a  rapidly  industrializ- 
ing society,  they  were  transformed  from 
patriarchs  in  the  traditional,  pre-industrial 
family  to  burdens  in  the  modern  household. 
Once  they  could  no  longer  produce,  they 
were  forced  into  dependence.  By  1932.  half 
the  aged  were  totally  dependent  on  others 
for  their  support.  And  while  they  were 
losing  their  capacity  to  support  themselves, 
they  were  doubling  their  number  in  the 
years  from  1900  to  1930. 

The  battle  for  compulsory  social  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  had  been  waged  and  lost 
during  the  two  decades  preceding  the  Great 
Depression.  Various  groups  fought  it,  always 
on  the  grounds  that  voluntary  insurance 
was  more  in  keeping  with  American  tradi- 
tions. But  behind  the  rhetoric  there  were 
two  real  considerations — power  and  profits. 
Business  and  industry  launched  costly  and 
eminently  successful  campaigns  against  so- 
cial Insurance.  While  they  publicly  de- 
nounced it  as  socialistic  and  un-American, 
and  predicted  generations  of  shiftless  work- 
ers If  such  a  scheme  materialized,  they  pri- 
vately feared  a  loss  of  profits  (particularly 
in  the  life  insurance  sector)  and  a  loss  of 
their  labor-controlling  devices  (in  Industry, 
in  general).  Professional  social  workers  and 
charity  organizations  felt  threatened  too, 
fearing  the  loss  of  clientele,  their  reason  for 
being,  and  ultimately,  their  jobs. 

By  the  1930s,  the  economic  system  had  so 
deteriorated  that  many  earlier  opponents, 
including  much  of  big  business,  industry,' 
government,  and  even  some  labor  leaders, 
found  social  Insurance  an  acceptable  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  public  clamor.  In 
1935,  President  Roosevelt  announced  it  was 
the  burning  issue  of  the  times.  And  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  it  was  signed  into  law.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade,  the  clamor  had  sub- 
sided, and  support  for  socialist  or  reformist 
candidates  had  declined. 

If  the  Act  was  contrived  to  quell  the  ~ 
mounting  discontent  and  crush  the  threats 
from  the  Left,  it  was  a  smashing  success. 
If,  however,  it  was  framed  for  social  and 
humanitarian  ends,  it  can  be  judged  a  flop. 
For  if  the  elderiys  share  of  the  nation's 
wealth  U  any  indicator,  they  are  just  as 
poor  today  as  they  were  then.  Even  at  that 
time,  critics  were  quick  to  note  that  the 
law  was  created  more  to  save  the  system 
than  transform  It.  Though  the  press,  the 
New  Dealers,   and   the   country   in   general 
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celebrated  its  birth,  hailing  it  as  "human- 
ity's greatest  boon,"  even  "the  translation 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  others  correctly  saw 
that  it  promised  much  and  delivered  little. 
Their  objections  centered  on  two  Issues: 
first,  the  regressive  way  benefits  were  to  be 
financed,  and  second,  the  level  of  benefits  to 
be  given. 

They  argued  that  any  social  Insurance 
scheme  should  be  redlstrlbutlve,  with  con- 
tributions based  on  ability  to  pay.  and  bene- 
fits geared  to  need,  not  previous  earnings.  In 
the  plan  that  passed,  however,  those  who 
stood  to  receive  the  largest  retirement 
checks  were  precisely  those  who  needed 
them  the  least. 

The  law  was  amended  in  1939  to  give  pro- 
portionately more  to  those  with  low  in- 
comes, but  the  aged  with  the  highest  pre- 
vious Incomes  still  got  the  highest  benefits. 
The  formula  used  to  calculate  benefits  has 
remained  Intact  until  today,  and  the 
method  of  financing  has  remained  un- 
touched. Some  changes  have  occurred,  but 
none  which  substantially  altered  the  con- 
ditions of  the  old.  In  1956,  the  law  was 
widened  to  Include  disability  benefits  to 
workers  (and  their  families)  who  had  long- 
term  or  terminal  illnesses.  In  1966,  Medi- 
care— a  system  of  health  insurance  for  the 
elderly — was  added.  And  in  1972,  Congress 
approved  benefit  increases  and  cost  of  liv- 
ing raises.  In  each  case,  critics  insist  that 
the  least,  rather  than  the  best,  was  offered. 
Though  Medicare  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  elderly's  nagging  fears 
of  Ulness  and  devastating  bills,  all  of  the  old 
people  I  interviewed  felt  they  had  received 
something  less  than  a  bargain.  As  originally 
conceived.  Medicare  preserved  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  financing  by  public 
contribution,  though  the  public  here  was  one 
with  meager,  fixed  incomes.  To  cover  the  cost 
of  hospital  care  for  the  aged,  an  additional 
amount  would  be  deducted  from  workers' 
paychecks.  At  the  same  time,  the  elderly, 
upon  turning  sixty-five,  could  opt  to  pay  a 
premium  for  medical  insurance  which  would 
be  matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  the 
Government. 

Entirely  missing  from  the  original  calcu- 
lation was  the  inflationary  impact  of  the 
program.  Once  it  was  passed  Into  law,  hos- 
pital costs  Jumped  13  per  cent  a  year  during 
the  first  eight  years,  against  an  annual  6 
per  cent  in  the  decade  before  Medicare,  and 
doctors'  fees  rose  by  6.7  per  cent  per  year, 
whereas  earlier  they  had  increased  at  a  rate 
of  only  3.5  per  cent.  Confronted  with  the 
tremendous  cost  of  ciwing  and  caring  for  the 
aged  ($6.7  billion  in  1971,  $11.3  billion  in 
1974,  and  an  estimated  $15.5  billion  in  1976), 
the  Government  has  tried  to  cut  costs.  The 
method — charge  the  beneficiary  more,  offer 
less,  and  interfere  the  least  with  providers' 
practices  or  profits.  As  a  result,  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  Medicare  have  tripled  since  1966, 
rising  from  .3  per  cent  to  .9  per  cent.  Pre- 
miums too,  have  jumped,  shooting  from  $36 
a  year  to  $80.40. 

Then  there  are  the  "deductibles"  that  the 
elderly  pay  toward  hospital  and  medical  bUls 
before  Medicare  steps  in.  For  the  first  sixty 
days  of  hospital  care,  the  deductible  has  risen 
from  $40  to  $84,  and  "coinsurance,"  which 
the  patients  must  pay  toward  the  bill  for  the 
sixtieth  through  the  ninetieth  day  of  care, 
has  jumped  from  $10  a  day  to  $21. 

Doctors'  bills,  too,  the  aged  complain,  con- 
tinue to  deal  a  lethal  blow  to  their  finances, 
"although  Insurance  costs  continue  to  rise. 
Though  the  elderly  seem  confused  by  this 
contradiction,  the  explanation  is  fairly  sim- 
ple :  Protected  by  the  law,  doctors  may  charge 
the  Medicare  program  or  bill  the  patient  di- 
rectly. If  they  do  the  first,  they  must  accept 
the  fee  Medicare  considers  reasonable.  If 
they  choose  the  latter,  thev  bill  patients 
what  they  like,  get  paid  by  them,  and  then 
the  elderly,  not  the  doctors,  must  settle  for 
the  Medicare  fee.  In  just  the  three  years  from 
1970  to  1973,  the  number  of  doctors  willing 
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to  take  the  Medicare  fee  fell  from  60  per  cent 
to  52  per  cent. 

While  the  Inadequacies  and  inequities  are 
in  plain  sight  to  some,  they  seem  to  elude 
others  perpetually.  One  Administration  af- 
ter another  has  tried  to  squelch  benefit  In- 
creases. Some  have  expanded  them,  grudg- 
ingly, but  only  when  It  would  have  been  po- 
litical suicide  to  do  otherwise.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  vowed  to  veto  raises,  but  when  they 
were  tacked  on  to  a  bill  he  wanted,  he  was 
forced  to  let  them  pass. 

Then  there  is  the  official  line,  recited  since 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  most  recently 
by  Conunlssloner  Card  well,  that  people 
should  provide  for  their  old  age  by  investing 
and  saving  during  their  work  years.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  but  a  fantasy,  conjured 
by  well-to-do  observers  who  speak  from  the 
comfort  of  their  own  experiences.  The  fact  is 
that  the  average  worker  today  like  his  pred- 
ecessors, has  barely  enough  to  pay  for  cur- 
rent needs,  let  alone  save  for  the  proverbial 
rainy  day  when  he  can  no  longer  earn. 

Pew  today  question  the  need  for  some 
form  of  social  Insurance  for  the  elderly. 
What  is  to  be  questioned,  however.  Is  Just 
how  well  our  system  works — both  the  old 
age  pension  and  health  insurance.  Some 
remedies  for  Medicare's  ills,  how  to  hold  back 
spirallng  health  care  costs,  have  been  tried, 
and  others  prescribed.  But  for  an  acute  prob- 
lem, most  offer  only  aspirin  instead  of  radi- 
cal surgery.  The  Government's  prescription 
was  to  assign  the  Job  of  policing  hospital 
costs  to  the  hospitals  themselves.  Each  set 
up  a  utilization  review  committee  to  Judge 
if  services  were  being  properly  used.  The 
committees,  however,  are  composed  of  hos- 
pital administrators,  whose  facilities  are  paid 
by  Medicare  for  occupied  beds,  and  by  staff 
doctors  who  get  fees  from  Medicare  for  each 
day  their  patients  are  hospitalized. 

The  major  complaint  of  most  of  the  elder- 
ly is  that  more  and  more  doctors  refuse  to 
accept  Medicare  fees.  To  this  predicament 
former  HEW  secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  replies 
that  doctors  must  be  handled  with  care,  and 
suggests  wooing  them  with  free  malpractice 
insurance  in  exchange  for  their  acceptance 
of  Medicare  fees.  To  do  otherwise,  he  argues, 
would  lead  as  many  as  20  per  cent  of  doctors 
to  refuse  to  treat  Medicare  patients.  Sterner 
measures,  he  believes,  would  Just  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  most  of  the  lawmakers  in  Wash- 
ington, or  to  the  public  In  general. 

For  some,  like  President  Ford,  the  solution 
to  the  question  of  benefits  Is  easy — the  el- 
derly must  do  with  less.  They  Insist  It  Is  Just 
a  question  of  "how  well  off"  the  aged  should 
be.  To  the  dilemma  of  the  dwindling  Social 
Security  reserves,  they  offer  the  old-time 
remedy — raise  wage  and  payroll  taxes. 

Some  liberals  propose  smother  solution: 
supplement  wage  and  pajrroU  taxes  with 
funds  from  general  revenues.  This,  they  say, 
win  cure  the  system's  Inequities  and  place 
the  cost  of  the  nation's  aged  on  everyone's 
shoulders.  In  fact,  however,  this  would  not 
be  so,  because  the  financing  will  stay  regres- 
sive until  contributions  are  calculated  like 
Income  tax — where  those  with  Income  be- 
neath a  certain  amount  pay  nothing,  those 
with  low  income  pay  little,  and  those  with 
the  greatest  ability  to  pay  contribute  the 
most.  But  for  Commissioner  Cardwell,  the 
price  of  removing  "the  regressive  anomaly — 
If  it  Is  an  anomaly — large  government  con- 
tributions. Is  too  high  to  pay." 

Another,  more  radical,  solution  has  been 
proposed:  abandon  the  employe  and  em- 
ployer payroll  tax  entirely  and  pay  Social 
Security  benefits  from  general  Federal  funds. 
This  would  distribute  the  financing  not  only 
over  the  now-graduated  Income  tax,  but 
would  draw  on  corporation,  excise,  and  other 
taxes,  and  thus  virtually  eliminate  the  re- 
gressive aspects  of  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. This  concept  Is  such  an  extreme  de- 
parture from  the  trEidltlonal  work  ethic  that 
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there  is  nothing  currently  In  the  political 
pipeline  designed  to  achieve  such  drastic 
change. 

If  change  In  the  total  system  is  to  be  left 
to  those  already  In  control — whether  liberals 
like  Wilbur  Cohen  or  conservatives  like  Pres- 
ident Ford  and  Social  Security  Commission- 
er James  Cardwell — then  the  old  can  expect 
no  change  for  the  better.  They  will  simply 
have  to  eat  less,  wear  less,  get  sick  less,  and, 
perhaps,  five  less. 
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The  letter  follows: 


VIETNAMESE  REFUGEE  PROGRAM: 
IS  IT  WORKING? 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  issue  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  first  reached  discussion  on  the 
House  floor,  I  expressed  my  concern  as 
to  the  impact  of  an  influx  of  refugees 
on  our  local  communities,  especially  in 
today's  depressed  economy.  However, 
we  were  assured  that  the  refugees  would 
be  dispersed  throughout  the  country, 
thus  avoiding  any  heavy  financial  bur- 
dens on  local  jurisdictions. 

Additionally,  Congress  passed  the 
Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975,  which  provides, 
funds  for  refugee  relief. 

Now,  several  months  later,  where  do 
we  stand? 

By  July  10,  1,330  Indochinese  refugees 
had  been  dispersed  to  the  welfare  rolls 
of  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  administration,  after  announc- 
ing that  the  costs  of  educating  refugee 
children  was  not  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity, backed  down  and  appears  to  be 
ready  to  assume  at  least  some  of  these 
expenses. 

Additional  refugees  are  applying  for 
welfare  in  Los  Angeles  Coimty  at  a  rate 
of  25  a  day. 

Obviously,  the  refugee  resettlement 
program  is  not  working  well. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Ford,  Joe  Pol- 
lard, the  legislative  consultant  for  Los 
Angeles  County,  points  out  some  of  the 
problems  Icxsal  agencies  have  had  with 
the  refugee  situation.  I  would  like  to 
place  this  letter  in  the  Record,  so  that 
the  information  it  contains  will  be  avail- 
able to  other  Members  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  problem. 

The  letter  points  out  two  major  prob- 
lems. The  flrst,  and  probably  most  im- 
portant. Is  that  the  sponsorship  pro- 
gram. In  which  U.S.  citizens  accept 
responsibility  for  the  refugees  before 
they  leave  the  relocation  centers,  is 
simply  not  working. 

Second,  administrative  costs  for  han- 
dling the  refugees  are  becoming  a  major 
expense. 

Obviously,  we  want  to  make  these 
people  welcome  in  their  new  land,  and  it 
Is  In  the  best  American  tradition  for  us 
to  offer  them  a  helping  hand  as  they 
settle  In  the  United  States.  However,  the 
refugee  resettlement  program  was,  and 
is,  a  Federal  responsibility,  and  we  must 
make  sure  that  responsibility  Is  met. 


Board  of  Sxtpervisors 
County  of  Los  Angeles, 

July  11.  197  S. 
The  PHEsroENT, 
The   White  House, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  respectively 
brings  to  your  attention  what  appetus  to  be  a 
breakdown  In  the  process  for  sponsorship  of 
Indochinese  refugees. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Department  of  Public  and  Social 
Services  that  on  July  10  there  were  1.330 
Indochinese  refugees  on  the  County  welfare 
rolls,  with  new  applications  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  25  a  day  to  the  County's  welfare  of- 
fices. In  early  June,  only  one  or  two  applica- 
tions a  day  were  recorded. 

The  Washington  office  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Indochina  Refu- 
gees regarding  the  Increasingly  heavy  flow 
of  refugees  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  area. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  l)elieve  the  County 
can  fulflU  Its  obligations  to  the  refugees  un- 
der the  Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee 
Act  of  1975.  However,  based  on  our  experi- 
ence BO  far  we  believe  there  are  two  problems 
which  must  be  solved  before  a  local  govern- 
ment can  process  refugees  efficiently: 

(1)  The  overriding  problem  of  the  degree 
of  responsibility  of  the  first  sponsor  for  the 
establishment  of  refugees  in  a  community 
must  be  fixed.  We  know  that  among  the 
1,3CK)  refugees  who  have  applied  for  welfare 
In  the  County,  some  have  been  abandoned 
by  their  original  sponsors  or  have  not  been 
referred  back  to  the  responsible  Voluntary 
Settlement  Agency  for  additional  assistance 
and  possible  replacement.  In  connection  with 
welfare  applications,  the  question  arises, 
"has  the  Voluntary  Agency  expended  Its  full 
$500  allotment  toward  settlement  of  a  ref- 
ugee?" 

(2)  The  high  number  of  man-hours  re- 
quired to  process  refugees  in  a  welfare  sys- 
tem, considering  the  requirement  to  evaluate 
the  ability  of  potential  sponsors  to  provide 
flnancltJ  supptort.  (This  presupposes  that  a 
second  sponsor  may  be  sought  by  a  local 
government  or  a  voluntary  agency  working 
In  harness  with  the  local  government). 

The  Task  Force  has  announced — we  hop>e 
tentatively — that  local  government  expenses 
would  be  reimbursed  at  up  to  10%  of  the 
amount  of  welfare  Involved.  The  County's 
experience  shows  that  the  actual  adminis- 
trative costs  are  much  higher  than  10%,  and 
will  reach  $406,000  during  1976  at  the  present 
rate  of  welfare  processing. 

The  County  of  Los  Angeles  fully  endorses 
the  proposal  submitted  to  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  (HEW)  that  1007c 
of  such  administrative  costs  be  federally 
supf>orted. 

We  have  proposed  to  the  Task  Force  that 
those  local  governments  which  can  expect 
a  large  number  of  refugees  In  their  area 
have  access  to  the  complete  record  of  spon- 
sorship of  any  refugees  at  any  time,  liiere 
Is  no  way  of  knowing  where  the  refugee 
wlU  finally  end  up  at  the  time  he  leaves  one 
of  the  camps.  This  Information  Is  necessary 
for  the  efficient  processing  of  those  who  apply 
to  a  local  government  for  welfare  or  for 
any  benefits  under  the  Assistance  Act. 

The  Lo6  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors assures  you  of  Its  continuing  coopera- 
tion In  handling  refugees  and  looks  forward 
to  working  with  the  Task  Force  toward  solu- 
tion of  those  problems  and  establishment  of  a 
system  in  which  a  local  government  can 
perform  most  efficiently. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Pollard. 
Legislative  Consultant. 
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AMERICA— HANDLE    HER    WITH 
CARE 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try when  I  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
an  article  such  as  the  following  one  by 
Judy   Whitten   of   Houston,   Tex.   She 
has  very  perceptively  written  about  some 
of  her  concerns  for  this  country  and  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  Uke  to  share 
in  her  thoughts. 
The  article  follows: 
Amksica  .  .  .  Handle  Hes  With  Cask 
(By  Judy  Wbltten) 
A  child  cries  out   from   pain   In   a   rat- 
Infested  home,  a  Jobless   youth   walks  the 
streets  hiuigry  and  desperate,  a  riot  breaks 
out  on  a  college  campus  giving  vent  to  bate 
that    has    been    under    pressure  .  .  .  four 
young  people  are  killed.  Our  water  Is  almost 
Indlgestable,   and   our   air   stinks   with   the 
smell  of  a  "modernized"  world.  Is  this  my 
country? 

We  grumble  when  asked  to  help  the  poor, 
because  we  all  know  they're  Just  lazy  and 
besides,  who  needs  more  taxes?  But  we  have 
yet  to  challenge  what  Is  marked  for  the  de- 
fense. 

And  If  there  Is  a  man  In  the  moon  we  will 
surely  be  the  first  to  know,  but  If  there  Is 
a  hungry  man  In  the  city  of  Hoxiston,  our 
chances  of  being  the  first  to  discover  him 
are  slim.  Rightly  we  praise  our  accomplish- 
ments In  outer  space,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  overlook  the  critical  needs  of  our  Inner 
space.  Waste  is  part  of  our  society.  Is  this 
my  country? 

If  your  hair  is  too  long,  you  are  irrespon- 
sible and  rebelUoxis;  If  you  sign  up  as  a 
conscientious  objector,  you  are  a  coward;  if 
you  love  your  country  and,  therefore,  fight 
for  what  you  believe,  you  are  a  hypocrite. 
Are  these  the  people  of  my  country? 

I  do  not  like  my  country  as  I  have  Just 
described  it.  I  do  not  like  the  hate,  and  the 
suffering  and  the  selfishness  that  is  In  our 
society.  So  I  am  going  to  revolt!  Yes,  that's 
right,  I'm  going  to  become  a  revolutionary.  I 
am  going  to  dedicate  my  life  and  my  soul 
to  the  glorious  revolution.  Join  me,  and  we 
will  build  another  world,  a  far  greater  p.ace 
to  live  in  peace  and  solitude  for  the  rest  of 
our  years. 

But,  before  we  destroy  this  old  socletv,  let 
us  Imagine  what  our  new  society  vrtll  be 
like.  We  must  set  our  goals — we  must  know 
what  we  are  working  for!  F^st,  we  all  be- 
lieve that  every  man  should  have  equal 
rights,  that  he  should  do  as  he  pleases  as 
long  as  it  does  not  Interfere  with  the  rights 
of  his  fellow  man.  I  think  we  believe  this 
to  be  true.  So  why  do  we  not  declare  our- 
selves Independent  of  this  worthless  society, 
and  we  will  write  in  our  Declaration.  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  That  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ...  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men."  Now  we  must  have  some  direc- 
tion for  these  laws;  what  would  a  good  gov- 
ernment do  for  the  people?  How  about  "We 
the  people",  since  we  will  be  governing  our- 
selves, "In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and 
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our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
constitution?" 

But  wait  .  .  .  my  fellow  revolutionaries, 
what  have  we  done?  We  have  Just  destroyed 
that  old  order  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
recreated  the  framework  of  that  order.  Sure- 
ly there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  what  I  have 
Just  said;  surely  these  are  good  rules  for  a 
nation.  Why,  then,  are  they  the  same  rules 
that  govern  that  old  place? 

The  answer  must  be  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  rules  governing  our  country. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  government,  or  with  the  laws. 
Yes,  it  Is  easy  to  Imagine  the  government 
as  a  huge  work  horse  upon  which  we  push 
off  all  our  unwanted  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens. Let  the  government  get  rid  of  the  pol- 
lution, we  say  as  we  throw  down  a  can  or  a 
wrapper.  Let  the  government  do  it;  I  pay 
my  taxes ! 

So  we  buck  the  Ideals  of  democracy;  we 
criticize  and  tear  down,  and  destroy,  and 
never  bother  to  replace. 

But  if  within  ourselves  we  find  the  enemy, 
we  also  can  there  find  the  hope.  It  is  within 
every  human  being  to  declare  that  hope.  In 
the  words  and  the  motto  of  the  American 
Field  Service,  "Walk  together,  talk  together, 
all  ye  people  of  the  earth,  for  then,  and  only 
then,  shall  ye  find  peace." 

A  better  world  is  not  a  non-negotiable  de- 
mand on  someone  else;  a  better  world  be- 
gins with  you  and  me.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
summon  up  the  courage  and  vigor  to  move 
the  proverbial  mountain,  nor  do  1  ask  you 
to  singlehandedly  eliminate  poverty,  nor 
clean  up  oiu-  polluted  environment.  But  I  do 
ask  you  to  take  a  few  small  steps,  to  become 
more  tolerant,  to  gain  more  understanding 
of  your  fellow  man,  and  to  handle  your 
country  with  care. 


DEREGULATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  July  10.  President 
Ford  warned  the  country  that  a  natural 
gas  shortage  this  winter  will  cost  many 
people  their  jobs  and  its  results  could 
interfere  with  economic  recovery.  That 
is  true. 

But  then  he  implied  in  his  statement 
that  Congress  could  remedy  all  these  dire 
consequences  this  winter  by  decontrolling 
the  price  of  new  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head. That  is  not  true. 

President  Ford  would  have  known  that 
If  he  had  simply  consulted  just  one  of  his 
closest  advisers  on  one  of  his  frequent 
trips  to  the  White  House.  I  am  referring 
to  our  former  colleague,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Morton,  who  happens  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Energy  Re- 
sources Council. 

Secretary  Morton  gave  exactly  the  op- 
posite advice  on  natural  gas  deregulation 
to  the  Conservation,  Energy,  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
only  2  weeks  ago.  Secretary  Morton  said 
and  I  quote: 

We  m\ist  recognize  that  deregiilatlon  of 
new  gas  is  not  a  solution  which  will  solve  the 
problem  In  the  near  term — specifically  this 
coming  winter. 


July  1^,  1975 

Deregulation  of  natural  gas,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  immediate  or  in  phases,  may 
or  may  not  help  to  solve  the  natural  gas 
shortages  of  future  winters  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

But,  for  this  winter  only  prompt  and 
effective  implementation  of  existing  laws 
by  the  Executive  will  avoid  an  impending 
economic  disaster. 


H.R.  7766  WOULD  RESTORE  CIVILIAN 
HOSPITAL  OPTION  FOR  VETERANS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

OF    VIRdlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  9  the  Department  of 
Defense  ruled  that  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  could  no  longer 
receive  treatment  in  civilian  medical 
facilities  under  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  known  as  CHAMPUS.  The  elimi- 
nation of  this  option  will  mean  that  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities 
must  take  treatment  primarily  in  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals  or  mili- 
tary or  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

This  change  in  policy  by  the  Defense 
Department  is  a  shortsighted  and  ill- 
conceived  insult  to  the  veteran  with  a 
service-connected  disability.  The  end  re- 
sult of  this  change  will  be  more  over- 
crowding at  VA  and  military  hospitals  as 
well  as  additional  expense  for  both  the 
Government  and  the  individual  veteran. 

Recent  news  accounts  in  the  newspa- 
pers that  serve  the  Tidewater,  Va.,  area 
have  reported  that  naval  dispensaries 
have  reduced  services  because  of  a  de- 
cline of  general  practitioners  from  44  to 
17.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  short- 
age of  military  doctors.  How,  in  the  face 
of  this  shortage,  can  the  Defense  De- 
partment expect  the  military,  VA,  and 
PHS  hospitals  to  handle  the  load? 

The  elimination  of  the  CHAMPUS  op- 
tion could  result  in  a  true  bureaucratic 
nightmare.  A  retired  veteran  with  service 
and  nonservlce  connected  disabilities 
might  have  to  be  treated  at  both  Govern- 
ment and  non-Government  hospitaJs. 
This  would  result  in  a  duplication  of 
medical  records  and  the  division  of  treat- 
ment between  two  doctors. 

I  believe  that  veterans  deserve  better 
consideration  from  the  coimtry  they 
have  so  willingly  served.  Accordingly,  I 
have  cosponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  7766  with 
Representative  Mollohan  that  would  re- 
store the  civilian  hospital  option  for  vet- 
erans. The  inability  to  use  civilian  facili- 
ties may  well  prove  an  unfar  burden  on 
those  who  can  least  afiford  it — those  who 
have  left  their  military  career  with  a 
service-connected  disability  which  con- 
tinues to  require  medical  attention. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  committee, 
Armed  Services,  will  take  swift  action 
on  the  bill  and  that  the  entire  House 
will  vote  to  correct  this  unfair  situa- 
tion. 


July  U,  1975 


MR  SHELDON  BUTT,  SOLAR  ENERGY 
EXPERT,  EXPRESSES  RESPONSI- 
BLE POSITION  ON  ENERGY 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Sheldon  Butt,  of  East  Alton,  111.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Solar  Energy  Industries  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  an  organization  of  427 
industries  and  individuals  involved  in 
solar  energy  equipment  manuf  Eicture  and 
solar  energy  research  and  development. 

Early  in  June,  Mr.  Butt  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  National  Intervenors,  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  based  antinuclear 
group,  attempting  to  put  words  into  Mr. 
Butt's  mouth,  and  asking  him,  in  effect, 
to  take  a  position  in  opposition  to  nuclear 
energy. 

Mr.  Butt  immediately  recognized  this 
deplorable  tactic  by  the  National  Inter- 
venors as  an  attempt  to  use  his  name 
and  his  title  in  its  antinuclear  propa- 
ganda campaign.  His  response  is,  in  my 
mind,  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
responsibility,  scholarly  insight,  and 
statesmanship  that  I  have  seen  in  recent 
years. 

To  Mr.  Butt's  great  credit,  he  took  the 
time  to  set  out  in  a  reasonable  and  or- 
derly manner  the  reasons  why  this  Na- 
tion must  pursue  the  development  of  all 
realistic  energy  sources  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  why  solar  energy  cannot  play  a 
major  role  in  this  Nation's  energy  supply 
picture  during  this  century. 

Mr.  Butt  is  a  solar  energy  optimist,  and 
he  estimates  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
provide  2  percent  of  this  Nation's  energy 
requirements  within  10  years  from  solar 
technologies,  and  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  bring  the  solar  contribution  up  to  8  to 
10  percent  in  20  years. 

As  you  know,  I  am  supporting  solar 
energy  programs  in  every  way  I  can,  and 
I  applaud  Mr.  Butt  for  his  enthusiasm 
and  his  optimism,  even  though  I  am  not 
as  optimistic  as  he  in  his  estimates  for 
the  future. 

What  is  much  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  that  Mr.  Sheldon  Butt,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Solar  Energy  Industries  Asso- 
ciation, has  taken  this  responsible  posi- 
tion and  has  attempted  to  help  us  all 
imderstand  why  it  is  necessary  to  move 
forward  iiggressively  with  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams in  all  energy  technologies. 

Needless  to  say,  the  National  Inter- 
veners will  not  publish  Mr.  Butt's  letter, 
and  so  I  would  Uke,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
sert his  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
so  we  all  may  share  in  the  appreciation 
and  praise  that  Sheldon  Butt  so  richly 
deserves. 

His  letter  follows: 

Olin  Brass — Olin  Corp., 
East  Alton,  III.,  June  25, 1975. 
Mr.  Andrew  Stamps, 

Research  Assistant,   The  National  Interve- 
nors, Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stamps:  This  will  reply  to  your 
letter  to  me  of  June  6. 

Of  course,  as  President  of  the  Solar  Energy 
Industries  Association.  I  am  most  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  prospects  for  solar 
energy.  In  looking  at  solar  energy,  we  must, 
first  of  aU,  divide  it  into  two  separate  pieces. 
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The  first  Is  the  collection  of  solar  energy  at 
relatively  moderate  temperatures  for  use  In 
heating  buildings,  heating  hot  water  and 
alr-condltlonlng.  For  these  applications, 
technology  is  well  developed  and  although 
certainly,  there  is  need  for  continuing  devel- 
opment, there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  re- 
quirement for  large-scale  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  development  work  needed 
now  Is  mostly  "nuts  and  bolts"  development 
Intended  to  make  the  devices  moderately 
more  efficient  and  less  costly.  We  might  call 
this  "engineering  product  development." 
NormaUy.  this  kind  of  development  Is  some- 
thing which  private  Industry  does  for  them- 
selves with  a  new  product.  However,  as  part 
of  the  Implementation  plan  for  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974,  the  Federal  Government,  through 
EJi.D.A.,  now  Intends  to  make  a  very  sub- 
stantial Investment  In  support  of  this  type 
of  engineering  product  development  which 
we  hope  wUl  accelerate  development  of  Im- 
proved and  lower  cost  hardware. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  is  working 
on  development  of  various  programs  Intended 
to  accelerate  commercialization  in  this  type 
of  application.  These  Include  a  Government 
Building  Program  and  a  Water  Heater  Pro- 
gram. The  Energy  Bill,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week  and  Is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate,  Includes 
Incentives  for  users  of  solar  energy.  These 
will  undoubtedly  accelerate  acceptance  of 
solar  energy  by  substantially  reducing  its  net 
cost  to  the  user. 

We  estimate  that,  with  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment programs,  plus  the  others  now  In 
prospect,  and  with  Implementation  of  addi- 
tional Government  programs  as  the  need  for 
them  develops.  It  will  be  possible  for  solar 
energy,  within  ten  years,  to  provide  approxi- 
mately 2%  of  the  Nation's  energy  require- 
ments. This  may  not  sound  like  much,  but 
it  really  would  represent  a  very  substantial 
accomplishment.  By  1985,  and  after  giving 
due  weight  to  the  effect  of  conservation 
measures  in  restraining  the  growth  In 
energy  demand.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  Nation's  total  energy  requirements 
will  be  equivalent  to  50,000,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day.  (This  doesn't  mean  50,- 
000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  as  such  but  the 
total  amount  of  energy  which.  If  mathemat- 
ically converted  to  crude  oil.  would  total 
50,000,000  barrels  per  day.)  Thus,  by  1985, 
we  can  hope  that  solar  energy  will  be  pro- 
viding the  equivalent  of  1,000,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  Measured  In  1975  dollars,  this 
means  that  the  total  Installed  cost  of  the 
solar  equipment  which  must  be  put  In  place 
between  now  and  1985  will  be  on  the  order  of 
$50  to  $60  bUllon  (In  1975  doUars) . 

If  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  solar  en- 
ergy industry  Is  today  just  In  Its  very  be- 
ginnings, this  will  be  a  tremendous  accom- 
plishment. Stsirtlng  from  "scratch,"  we  must 
build  an  Industry  of  this  magnitude,  includ- 
ing building  the  Industry  Infrastructure, 
service  organizations.  Installation  contractor 
organizations,  etc.,  very  rapidly  Indeed.  I  sin- 
cerely don't  believe  that  It  Is  feasible  to  go  a 
great  deal  faster  than  this. 

We  can  look  at  the  bogey  for  1985  In  an- 
other way.  The  2%  of  the  total  energy  re- 
quirement represents  about  10%  of  the  to- 
tal amount  of  energy  used  for  beating,  hot 
water  and  alr-condltlonlng  since  these 
three  account  for  roughly  20%  of  the  entire 
energy  requirement. 

Projecting  forward  for  another  ten  years 
to  1995  introduces  more  uncertainties.  How- 
ever, with  continuing  effort.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  solar  contribution  up  from 
the  2%  level  to  as  much  as  8%  or  10%. 

The  other  aspect  of  solar  energy  is  solar 
us*  for  generating  electric  energy.  The  tech- 
nology in  this  area  Is  not  weU  developed. 
The  status  at  present  Is  generally  that  of 
relatively  small  scale  experimental  Installa- 
tions now  being  planned.  I  seriously  doubt 
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that  It  Is  at  aU  pooslble  to  obtain  more  than 
a  fraction  of  1%  of  the  Nation's  energy 
needs  from  solar  electric  power  as  soon  as 
1985.  In  the  decade  between  1985  and  1996, 
It  may  be  possible  to  develop  this  alternative 
energy  soure  to  the  point  where  It  might 
provide  as  much  as  2%  to  5%  of  otir  total 
energy  needs.  This  would  be  a  very  major 
accomplishment.  It  would  mean  that  we 
would  have  to  develop  this  new  alternattve 
energy  source  much  more  rapidly  than  we 
developed  nuclear  electric  power  In  the  past. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  large-scale  re- 
search and  development  effort  Legislation 
setting  authorized  levels  of  research  funding 
for  various  E.RJ>.A.  programs  is  now  before 
Congress.  The  latest  information  reaching 
me  indicates  that.  It  la  likely  that  total  solar 
funding  In  the  1976  fiscal  year  wUl  be  two 
and  three  times  the  level  of  funding  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  think  this  rate  of  In- 
crease in  research  and  development  funding 
Is  appropriate  and  Is  about  as  much  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  spend  wisely  and  with- 
out undue  waste.  No  doubt,  further  in- 
creases In  funding  for  1977  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years  wlU  l>e  called  for. 

Although  I  know  much  less  about  geo- 
thermal  energy  prospects  than  I  do  about 
solar,  I  do  understand  that  Government 
funding  for  geothermal  programs  Is  simi- 
larly accelerating.  I  don't  think  the  energy 
prospects  for  geothermal  are  anything  like 
as  large  as  those  for  solar,  although  cer- 
tainly geothermal  can  provide  a  substan- 
tial and  welcome  addition  to  overall  avail- 
ability. Where  does  this  leave  us? 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
estimated  that,  with  substantial  effort  aimed 
at  conservation,  the  growth  In  the  Nation's 
energy  requirements  can  be  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately 3%  to  4%  per  year.  Whether  or 
not  this  reduction  In  demand  actually  comes 
to  pass  remains  to  be  seen.  At  present,  there 
does  seem  to  be  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  enact  a  strong  energy  con- 
servation program.  Unless  one  Is  enacted,  It 
is  likely  that  the  rate  of  Increase  in  demand 
will  be  greater  than  the  3%  to  4%  per  year 
figure. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  every  Indication 
that  there  vrtll  be  little  or  no  growth  In  do- 
mestic production  of  crude  oil  over  the  next 
ten  years — even  taking  Into  account  Alaskan 
production.  Beyond  ten  years,  It  seems  al- 
most certain  that  the  decline  in  domestic 
oil  production  will  probably  accelerate.  The 
natural  gas  situation  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  better — possibly  worse. 

Thus,  with  oil  and  gas  production  sUble 
and  ultimately  declining  and  with  demand 
rising  at  a  rate  of  at  least  8%  or  4%  per 
year,  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  solar, 
as  weU  as  the  contribution  to  be  made  by 
geothermal,  will  not  even  come  close  to  meet- 
ing the  deficit  In  total  energy  requlremnts. 

Whats  left  Is  coal,  shale  oil  and  nuclear 
energy.  I  will  not  try  to  make  any  specific 
estimates  as  to  the  rate  at  which  exploitation 
of  shale  oil  reserves  might  be  achieved.  Slm- 
Uarly,  I  don't  think  that  I  am  equipped  to 
estimate  Just  what  might  be  done  with  coal. 
However,  It  is  my  general  thinking,  based 
upon  reviewing  estimates  made  by  others  as 
to  the  maxlm\un  rate  at  which  shale  oil 
might  be  developed  and  the  maximum  rate 
at  which  further  development  of  coal  ex- 
ploitation might  be  achieved,  a  considerable 
gap  will  still  remain  and  therefore,  that  sub- 
stantial reliance  must  be  placed  on  nuclear 
energy  for  the  balance  of  the  century  and 
probably  Into  the  next  century  as  well. 

Simply  stated,  our  dependence  upon  oil 
and  natural  gas  has  become  so  great  over 
the  past  several  decades  that,  now  that  we 
are  faced  with  static  or  declining  production 
of  oil  and  gas,  we  are  going  to  have  to  accel- 
erate production  of  all  alternative  energy 
sources,  including: 

Solar,  Geothermal,  coal,  shale  oil.  and 
nuclear. 
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I  must  agree  wltlx  Congressman  McCor- 
mack.  At  tbe  same  time,  I  must  point  out 
that  legislation  now  pending  (but  not  yet 
passed)  does  Indeed  provide  excellent  sup- 
port tor  solar  development. 
Very  tr\ily  yours, 

8.  H.  Butt, 
President,    Solar    Energy    Industries 
Association. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ARMS  LIMITATION 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an 
advocate  of  meaningful  arms  control  as 
are  a  vast  majority  of  Americans  who 
seek  the  negotiation  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial arms  limitation  agreements  be- 
tween this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  seeking  these  goals,  however,  it  is  my 
belief  that  premature  disclosure  of  arms 
limitation  alternatives  to  be  presented  by 
the  United  States  could  well  show  our 
hand  before  all  the  cards  have  been  dealt 
from  the  deck.  As  history  has  proven,  the 
Soviets  have  used  every  opportunity  to 
bend,  twist,  or  otherwise  circumvent  the 
provisions  of  bilateral  arms  limitation 
agreements  reached  to  date. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  language  of  section  107  of 
H.R.  7567  pertaining  to  the  publication 
of  an  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
bo  include  an  appraisal  of  the  status  and 
the  prospects  of  various  negotiations  as 
well  as  arms  control  measures  in  effect. 
Certainly  Congress  must  be  made  aware 
)f  the  provisions  of  arms  limitation 
igreements  that  have  been  finalized,  but 
:here  is  some  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  section  107  could  result  in  un- 
restricted publication  of  advance  knowl- 
edge regarding  U.S.  strategy  at  the  con- 
erence  table. 

The  language  of  section  36  of  the  bill 
:ould  similarly  tip  the  scales  of  d6tente 
n  favor  of  the  Russians.  Under  this  sec- 
ion,  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
ind  Disarmament  Agency  would  be  re- 
luired  to  file  an  impact  statement  on 
ill  of  our  major  weapons  research  and 
levelopment  programs.  Moreover,  the 
Director  would  be  required  to  submit  his 
mpact  statement  together  with  sup- 
wrting  evidence  to  Congress  and  such 
nformatlon  would  be  Included  in  any 
ind  all  military  authorizations  or  ap- 
)ropriatlons. 

As  these  so-called  impact  statements 
vould  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  the 
lussians  should  have  little  dlfBculty  in 
>redlctlng  how  firm  the  United  States 
TOUld  be  at  the  negotiating  table  in  Its 
lefense  of  any  arms  development  that  Is 
iccompanled  by  an  unfavorable  Impact 
itatement 

With  these  reservations  In  mind,  I 
roted  against  H.R.  7567  authorizing  ap- 
>roprlations  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977. 


DIALOG  ON  CHOICES: 
LIBERTIES 


CIVIL 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  July  14,  1975 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will 
recall,  I  initiated  my  Bicentennial  Dia- 
log on  Choices  series  in  the  Record  on 
June  3.  Shortly  after  that,  I  Invited  my 
colleageus  and  all  Americans  to  offer 
their  ideas  on  what  is  good  and  bad  about 
the  structure  of  our  Government.  I  am 
heartened  by  the  response.  The  Record 
of  June  19  and  20  contained  constructive 
responses  from  my  colleagues  and  from 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation.  Their 
suggestions  were  as  diverse  as  their  geo- 
graphical and  occupational  backgroimds. 
However,  a  common  thread  appeared: 
Americans  care  deeply  about  their  Gov- 
vemment.  They  may  disagree  about  the 
mechanics  of  government,  but  they  share 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  the  vehicle  for 
guaranteeing  individual  and  collective 
freedom. 

Today,  as  we  continue  the  dialog,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  civil  liberties  in  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  wiU  have  comments  on  civil 
liberties  and  what  we  must  do  to  safe- 
guard them  to  insert  In  the  Record  of 
July  23.  I  hope  that  other  citizens  will 
write  also.  If  they  will  send  their  reac- 
tions to  me,  I  will  enter  many  of  them 
in  the  Record,  perhaps  edited  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.  Within  a  few  days  I  will 
also  insert  additional  comments  on  gov- 
ernment structure  I  have  received. 

Politically,  nothing  should  be  more 
sacred  to  us  in  America  than  the  rights 
and  freedoms  which  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers guaranteed  us  in  the  Constitution: 
"Freedom  of  press  and  speech;"  "the 
right  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
selziires;"  "due  process;"  "equal  protec- 
tion." Are  they  today.  In  our  200th  year, 
as  unalterably  guaranteed  to  every 
American  as  they  should  be? 

You  only  need  to  glance  at  your  dally 
newspaper  headlines  to  see  that  certain 
basic  freedoms  are  being  Infringed  upon. 
Illegal  and  unwarranted  governmental 
wiretapping,  break-Ins,  mall  openings, 
and  mail  covers  have  become  front  page 
events,  though  happily  not  yet  part  of 
the  life  of  most  of  our  citizens.  Perhaps 
a  greater  threat  which  faces  the  average 
citizen  at  this  point  is  the  Government 
bureaucracy  which  has  Invaded  the  lives 
of  our  citizens,  with  questions  and  de- 
mands never  conceived  at  the  creation  of 
the  agency.  And  the  abusers  are  not  only 
the  highly  publicized  agencies  such  as 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Citizens 
have  contacted  me  about  forms  which 
various  agencies  require,  and  wliich  they 
resent  filling  out.  How  necessary  are  the 
detailed,  sometimes  personal,  questions 
on  these  forms?  How  can  we  achieve 
greater  care  In  what  administrative 
agencies  create  In  the  way  of  guidelines, 
programs,  and  penalties. 

Probably  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
decisions  made  by  Government  today 
are  administrative  decisions,  from  which 
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the  average  citizen  has  little  recourse.  If 
a  drug  administration  enforcement  offi- 
cer violates  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  what 
can  that  citizen  do?  If  a  public  health 
officer  makes  an  arbitrary  decision  that 
closes  down  a  nursing  home,  what  can 
the  operator  of  the  home  or  an  employee 
there  do?  If  an  official  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion— who  knows  nothing  about  farm- 
ing— tells  a  farmer  he  must  take  certain 
actions  to  comply  with  the  law,  actions 
which  cause  great  expense,  what  can  the 
farmer  do?  If  a  highway  engineer  de- 
cides that  a  new  highway  should  destroy 
a  home  that  has  been  In  the  family  for 
more  than  a  century — yet  another  route 
would  avoid  home  damage — what  can 
that  family  do?  When  city  developers  tell 
a  poor  family  they  must  leave  their  tene- 
ment to  make  way  for  "progress" — chous- 
ing for  those  with  more  money — what 
can  that  poor  family  do?  We  need  the 
Government  agencies.  But  how  can  we 
provide  more  checks  and  balances  so  that 
the  rights  of  the  average  citizen  have 
greater  protection? 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures,  shaU 
not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  support- 
ed by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 
Is  the  Constitution  violated  when 
Government  agencies  engage  in  unwar- 
ranted wiretapping?  In  Olmstead 
against  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  1928  that  wiretaps  on  the 
phones  of  alleged  bootleggers  in  the  State 
of  Washington  did  not  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. Chief  Justice  William  Taft, 
citing  Gouled  against  United  States,  of- 
fered the  majority's  Interpretation:  "The 
(fourth)  amendment  Itself  shows  that 
the  search  Is  to  be  of  material  things— 
the  person,  the  house,  his  papers,  or  his 
effects.  The  description  of  the  warrant 
necessary  to  make  the  proceeding  law- 
ful Is  that  It  must  specify  the  place  to 
be  searched  and  the  person  or  things  to 
be  seized  •  •  •.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  cannot  be  extended  to  in- 
clude telephone  wires,  reaching  to  the 
whole  world  from  the  defendant's  house 
or  office." 

Justice  Louis  Brandels,  in  his  dissent, 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter:  "It  is 
not  the  breaking  of  his  doors,  and  the 
rummaging  of  his  drawers,  that  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  the  offence;  but  It  Is 
the  Invasion  of  his  Indefeasible  right  of 
personal  security  and  private  property, 
where  that  right  was  never  been  for- 
feited by  his  conviction  of  some  public 
offence  •  •  •." 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  foreseen  today's  technological 
accomplishments.  The  American  Issues 
Forum  of  the  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion and  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  raised  some  relevant  Issues  concern- 
ing technology  and  Its  contribution  to 
further  Infringements  on  civil  liberties. 
"Modem  technology  has  added  new  and 
disturbing  dimensions  to  the  fears  that 
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prompted  the  adoption  of  the  fovuiii 
amendment.  Concealed  cameras  with 
telescopic  lenses,  tapped  telephones,  lis- 
tening devices  that  can  hear  through 
walls,  computer  data  banks  that  recall 
the  most  minute  details  of  our  lives — 
ai  are  instruments  that  could  be  used  by 
tax  auditors,  credit  investigators,  and 
personnel  managers  to  snoop  on  us. 
Small  wonder  that  the  courts  have  been 
broadening  the  fourth  amendment  to 
support  a  right  to  privacy  against  many 
new  forms  of  search  and  seizure." 

Just  last  month,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  ruled 
that  the  President  has  no  authority  to 
wiretap  a  domestic  organization  without 
court  approval,  even  if  the  surveillance 
is  carried  out  in  the  name  of  foreign  in- 
telligence gathering.  In  ruling  such  war- 
rantless wiretaps  to  be  illegal  and  \m- 
constitutlonal.  the  court  said  "no"  to  a 
procedure  which  Presidents  have  utilized 
for  more  than  30  years. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  President  Gerald 
Ford  and  future  Chief  Executives  will 
heed  the  Court's  ruling?  Recent  trends 
do  not  augur  well.  Prom  figures  released 
in  June  by  Attorney  General  Edward 
Levi,  we  learn  that  unwarranted  Govern- 
ment wiretaps,  in  the  name  of  national 
security,  have  increased  appreciably  the 
past  2  years.  The  yearly  average  for 
such  illegal  taps  from  1969  through  1972 
was  108;  the  next  2  years  saw  that  an- 
nual average  increase  to  156.  Unwar- 
ranted microphone  surveillances,  which 
record  room  conversations  through  the 
use  of  hidden  "bugs,"  doubled  during 
this  period — from  an  average  of  20  to  41. 

These  figures  are  only  Federal  sta- 
tistics— a  small  fraction  of  the  national 
total.  A  Rutgers  University  study  some 
years  ago  found  that  State  and  local 
policemen  who  engaged  in  legal  wire- 
tapping prior  to  their  retirement  almost 
all  went  to  work  for  private  detective 
agencies  and  did  illegal  wiretapping  fol- 
lowing their  retirement.  When  I  served 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Dllnols,  I 
once  had  a  particularly  sensitive  meeting 
scheduled  which  involved  how  we  should 
handle  a  29-29  tie  In  our  State  Senate. 
When  a  staff  person  conacted  a  local  pri- 
vate agency  to  see  if  they  could  clear 
the  room  for  any  possible  bugging  de- 
vices, we  were  advised  that  the  agency 
did  not  know  how  to  clear  the  room,  but 
they  did  know  how  to  bug  one.  During 
one  period  of  racial  tension,  I  recall  that 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  was  reluctant  to 
discuss  over  the  telephone  the  handling 
of  certain  matters  I  might  face  while  he 
would  be  out  of  the  State.  Something  Is 
wrong  when  the  two  top  officials  In  a 
State — or  any  two  citizens — must  be  con- 
cerned about  someone  listening  to  or  tap- 
ing a  conversation.  Every  citizen  ought 
to  be  free  to  denounce  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  and  any- 
one else  over  the  telephone  without  fear 
of  the  invasion  of  his  or  her  private  con- 
versation. 

All  of  us,  215  million  Americans,  must 
be  gravely  concerned  about  these  viola- 
tions of  a  sacred  constitutional  safe- 
guard. The  Founding  Fathers,  through 
the  instrument  of  "probable  cause."  tried 
to  insulate  us  from  frivolous,  arbitrary 
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search  and  seizxire.  It  is  clear  that  this 
protection  has  been  circumvented  on 
many  occasions. 

Some  legal  and  constitutional  scholars 
maintain  that  all  wiretapping  should  be 
illegal.  To  them,  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  "probable  cause."  In  my  statement  of 
this  dialogue  on  government  structure  on 
June  9,  I  observed:  "Our  judicial  sys- 
tem is  not  widely  admired  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Nation.  Often  people  be- 
come judges  with  too  little  competence 
and  background.  At  the  lower  court  level, 
the  system  is  too  political."  Do  politically 
appointed  judges  too  easily  grant  "prob- 
able cause"  when  requested  by  their  po- 
litical sponsors?  Some  civil  libertarians 
have  concluded  that  they  do.  Are  there 
viable  alternatives? 

These  basic  questions  have  profoimd 
implications  for  all  Americans.  There  are 
others. 

If  warrants  can  easily  be  obtained  to 
wiretap,  what  Is  to  prevent  their  use  to 
justify  other  invasions  of  privacy?  For 
example,  could  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  obtain  court  permission  to  gath- 
er data  which  are  completely  imrelated 
to  tax  matters? 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  the  court 
to  sanction  an  activity  such  as  Opera- 
tion Leprechaun.  This  clandestine  pro- 
gram, fimded  by  Federal  money,  consist- 
ed of  an  IRS  imdercover  agent  collecting 
information  about  the  personal  habits  of 
certain  public  officials  in  Florida.  Sexual 
and  drinking  activities  were  especially 
scrutinized.  In  no  way  should  an  agency 
of  our  Government  engage  in  such  activ- 
ity against  any  citizen.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5818,  which  would 
amend  the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
limit  the  inspection  of  individual  tax  re- 
turns and  to  restrict  the  disclosure  of 
information. 

We  must  also  insure  our  right  to  send 
and  receive  mail  in  complete  privacy.  It 
is  illegal  and  unconscionable  for  a  gov- 
ernment agency  to  intercept  and  secret- 
ly read  our  mail. 

Recently,  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector  of 
the  United  States  admitted  that  for  20 
years,  the  CIA  opened  and  read  mail  of 
U.S.  citizens,  knowing  that  the  Agency 
violated  Federal  law.  When  the  Govern- 
ment abridges  any  of  our  constitutional 
rights  to  privacy,  we  must  protest. 

Throughout  our  history,  from  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Act  of  1798  to  McCarthy- 
ism,  open  attempts  to  repress  civil  lib- 
erties have  succeeded  only  temporarily. 
However,  none  of  us  Is  able  to  fight  what 
we  do  not  know.  We  suddenly  have  be- 
come more  civil  liberties  conscious  as  a 
result  of  the  Watergate  scandal  and  the 
revelations  since  then.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  interest  will  pass,  and  there 
will  all  too  soon  be  a  small  vanguard  of 
those  zealously  protecting  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  our  citizens.  And  once 
again  the  secret  machinations  of  Gov- 
ernment will,  I  fear,  grow. 

Nearlv  500  Federal  laws  delegate  extra- 
ordinary powers  to  the  President  during 
a  national  emergency.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent a  Chief  Executive  from  using  the 
guise  of  such  an  emergency  only  to  pro- 
tect his  incumbency?  Should  there  not  be 
a  thorough  review  of  those  laws? 
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What  if  the  military  were  enlisted  to 
aid  the  President  in  his  declaration  of 
an  emergency — which,  In  fact,  is  not  an 
emergency — as  recently  happened  in  In- 
dia? In  my  statement  on  government 
structure,  I  wrote: 

The  United  States  has  never  had  a  mili- 
tary coup.  Our  tradition  and  statutes  which 
maintain  civilian  control  over  the  military 
are  sound.  This  fundamental  concept  ap- 
pears to  be  adequately  protected.  But  Is  It? 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schles- 
inger  had  fears.  Last  August  5.  in  the 
midst  of  the  resignation-impeachment 
storm,  the  Secretary  ordered  all  mili- 
tary commands  to  accept  no  direct  orders 
from  the  White  House  or  any  other 
source  without  his  personal  counter- 
signature. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  Secretary  felt  the 
need  to  issue  such  an  order,  though  I 
commend  him  for  it. 

Finally.  I  favor  an  annual  inventory 
of  where  we  stand  on  the  question  of 
fundamental  liberties.  And  this  should 
be  something  more  than  the  publication 
of  a  document  by  a  group  such  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  impor- 
tant as  such  contributions  are.  Perhaps 
this  official  annual  inventory  should 
come  from  a  distinguished  panel  ap- 
pointed from  year  to  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Attorney  General.  Or  per- 
haps it  should  be  an  annual  grand  jury, 
selected  at  large  from  among  the  citi- 
zenry just  as  we  select  every  other  giand 
jury.  That  special  grand  jury  convened 
each  year  would  have  as  its  only  respon- 
sibility an  assessment  of  where  we  are 
going  as  a  nation  in  the  Internal  defense 
of  our  freedoms. 

Our  200  years  of  history  can  be  de- 
ceptive, for  it  may  lead  us  to  believe  that 
freedom  is  tm  invincible  force.  It  is  not, 
as  the  history  of  far  too  many  nations 
shows.  Freedom  Is  a  delicate  flower  which 
must  be  nourished  and  protected,  not 
just  when  foreign  forces  threaten  with 
their  arms.  An  even  greater  threat  to 
freedom  probably  always  will  be  those 
within  our  Nation  who  in  their  zeal  to 
perform  their  governmental  functions — 
particularly  in  the  field  of  security— lose 
sight  of  the  ultimate  ideals  for  wliich 
this  Nation  stands,  though  sometimes  not 
too  firmly. 

I  hope  others  will  join  in  the  discus- 
sion of  how  we  can  protect  our  freedoms. 


'TREASURY'S  GOLD  FIASCO" 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  not  widely  reported 
in  the  U.S.  press,  the  following  article 
from  the  Sunday  Telegraph  of  London 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's recent  sale  of  500,000  ounces  of 
gold  was  a  complete  failure. 

Designed  as  means  to  allow  American 
buyers  to  purchase  gold  here  instead  of 
Importing  it,  huge  sums  Instead  went  to 
European  banks  and  bullion  dealers  In- 
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eluding  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Son.  Envi- 
sioned as  a  means  of  bringing  much- 
needed  revenue  into  the  Treasury,  the 
sale  raised  $82.4  million— about  $1  mil- 
lion less  than  could  have  been  obtained 
on  the  open  market. 

My  reasons  for  calling  attention  to  this 
are  neither  partisan  nor  political.  In  fact, 
I  have  found  myself  in  agreement  with 
many  of  the  goals  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon  has  been  fighting  for, 
particularly  with  respect  to  controlling 
Federal    spending    and    balancing    the 
budget.  What  does  concern  me,  however, 
is  that  Mr.  Simon  is  apparently  continu- 
ing the  policy  set  down  by  Henry  Fowler, 
John    Connally,    and    especially    Paul 
Adolph  Volcker,  of  considering  gold  a 
"barbarous    relic"    and    attempting    to 
sliminate  its  use  as  a  monetary  standard 
in  international  exchange  as  well  as  to- 
»lly  separating  it  from  the  U.S.  dollar. 
It  is  clear  why  statists  of  all  persua- 
;lons   want  to  de-monetize  gold:    gold 
x>ssesses   all   the  necessary  character- 
sties  to  serve  as  money  and  cannot  be 
Jrinted  at  will  by  the  Government.  Thus 
?lth  gold  serving  as  a  monetary  stand - 
J  .rd,  the  statists  are  unable  to  finance 
heir   welfare-state    programs    through 
:  nflatlon.  In  short,  gold  forces  politicians 
\o  be  honest. 

History  has  shown  that  with  no  objec- 
live  monetary  standard,  governments 
I  ooner  or  later  are  unable  to  control  the 
iioney  supply.  Europeans,  having  more 
<  irectly  experienced  the  ravages  of  infla- 
t  on  than  Americans,  are  well  aware  of 
t  le  dangers  of  paper  money  unbacked  by 
i  old.  Thus  Treasury's  goal  of  eliminating 
gold  from  international  exchange  is 
probably  doomed  to  failure.  And  such 
neasures  as  gold  auctions  achieve  the 
esact  opposite  of  their  intended  pur- 
p  3se — the  Europeans  make-off  with  most 
o'  the  gold.  And  why  not?  The  U.S. 
Treasury  is.  In  effect,  offering  them  a 
s  ibsldy:  gold  at  a  price  under  the  free 
n  arket  level. 

Thus  instead  of  increasing  pressures 
fir  elimination  of  gold  from  Intema- 
tonal  exchange,  the  Treasury's  policy 
his  probably  increased  pressures  for  its 
r(  tention.  And  when,  in  the  near  future, 
g»ld  reserves  are  revalued  by  countries 
a  ound  the  world,  the  United  States  will 
bt  minus  500,000  ounces  of  gold  sud- 
d  (nly  worth  about  four  times  its  previ- 
01  IS  value  in  international  exchange. 

Putting  this  on  the  personal  levei,  no 
ii  dividual  would  sell  off  his  assets  at  less 
tl  an  market  price  if  he  knew  these  same 
ajsets  were  soon  to  be  more  valuable. 

V  hy  should  we  be  following  just  such  a 
d  sasterous  course  at  the  national  level? 
A  icUoning  gold  now  is  comparable  to 
selling  gasoline  reserves  2  years  ago  at 
al  out  25  cents  per  gallon. 

And  the  Treasury  claims  to  be  con- 
c«  rned  about  budget  deficits. 

Gold  Pubco:  U.S.  Mat  Dhop  Sams 
Last  Monday's  gold  auction  fiasco  In  the 

V  ilted  States,  in  which  the  Eiiropean  banks 
so  >oped  the  pool  of  the  U.S.  Treasury's  600  - 
OC  3  ounces  of  gold  on  offer.  Is  likely  to  make 
tl-  e  American  Oovernment  drop  any  future 
pi  ins  to  hold  gold  sales. 

U.S.  Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon  has 
oilered  a  top-level  confidential  review  of 
lat  weeks  sale  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
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why  the  auction  blew  up  In  the  Americans' 
faces. 

Aides  to  the  Treasury  Secretary  say  pri- 
vately that  the  Americans  could  well  aban- 
don such  auctions  and  that  the  Simon  review 
could  lead  to  the  Ford  Administration  drop- 
ping Its  crusade  to  drive  gold  out  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system. 

What  upset  the  Treasury  is  that  only  eight 
of  the  758  bidders  made  off  with  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  500,000  troy  ounces  of  offi- 
cial U.S.  gold  at  a  price  of  $2  below  pre- 
vailing world  market  levels.  Most  of  the 
lucky  eight  bidders  were  European  banks  and 
bullion  dealers  Including  N.  M.  Rothschild 
and  Son,  which  only  added  to  Mr.  Simon's 
pique. 

And  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Simon's  annoy- 
ances is  that  the  government  received  $82.4 
million  in  revenues  from  the  sale— about  $1 
million  less  than  if  the  Americans  had  sold 
the  gold  on  the  open  market,  writes  Lewis 
James  In  Washington. 

Publicly,  of  course,  Mr.  Simon  put  up  a 
brave  front  after  the  auction.  The  sale,  he 
noted,  represented  only  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  official  gold  holdings. 
And  yes,  the  Treasury  planned  to  sell  more 
gold  "from  time  to  time."  But  when  pressed 
he  said  the  time,  conditions  and  amount  of 
gold  that  might  be  offered,  "will  depend  on 
market  conditions  at  that  time." 

Aides  to  Mr.  Simon  stressed  to  me  in  pri- 
vate conversations  that  both  the  Secretary 
and  President  Ford  remain  committed  to  the 
policy  that  gold's  role  in  International  mone- 
tary affairs  must  be  diminished.  Moreover 
they  added  that  the  bulk  of  Treasury's  pol- 
icy staff  also  clings  to  the  theory  that  peri- 
odic gold  sales  by  the  U.S.  of  its  25  billion 
oxmce  stock  not  only  help  ciu-b  gold  Imports 
but  add  pressure  to  the  metal's  attractiveness 
as  an  official  reserve. 

At  the  core  of  the  Treasury's  concern,  how- 
ever, is  dismay  that  the  Agency  should  have 
misread  both  the  level  of  domestic  demand 
for  gold  by  American  buyers  as  well  as  un- 
derestimating the  determination  of  Euro- 
peans to  support  bullion. 

And  some  of  the  embarrassment  Is  under- 
standable since  Treasury  officials  from  Simon 
on  down  had  bragged  last  week  that  the  auc- 
tion was  a  "can't  lose"  plan  in  which  the 
world  enthusiasm  for  gold  was  bound  to  be 
dampened. 

The  strategy  of  the  Treasury  was  for 
American  dealers  to  come  in  to  bid  for  what 
gold  they  wanted  at  the  price  they  wanted 
and  thereby  by-pass  importing  gold  from 
abroad.  If  the  Americans  bought  out  their 
auction,  that  was  fine  with  the  Treasury. 
But  if  the  set  price  was,  say.  $5  off  the  world 
price,  or  If  it  was  undersubscrlbed— as  the 
January  auction  was— then  they  would  gig- 
gle at  the  Impact  on  world  prices. 

The  strategy  came  unglued  when  the 
American  Industrial  users  and  bullion  deal- 
ers entered  bids  last  Monday  that  were  both 
low  m  volume  and  spread  over  a  wide  range 
of  prices— generaUy  on  the  low  side  of  the 
ctirrent  market  price. 

The  Eiiropeans  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
played pin-point  accuracy  In  bracketing  the 
«165-$167  range  with  such  large  volume  or- 
ders that,  whUe  there  were  enough  orders  for 
4.1  mUUon  ounces,  there  was  room  only  for 
the  most  hardy  of  American  bidders.  In  aU 
only  70  U.S.  orders  were  filled  for  only  41 
firms — out  of  758  bidders. 

The  Americans  literally  went  to  bed  last 
Monday  evening  thinking  that  the  huge  de- 
mand meant  a  successful  sale  to  American 
users.  They  awoke  Tuesday  morning  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Europeans  had  hit  the  market 
price  range  In  such  force  that  the  auction 
could  not  be  canceled  or  cut. 


CIA  ASKED  ME  TO  SPY  ON  RUSSIA- 
CYRUS  EATON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  a  news  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Toronto  Star  on  June  16,  1975 
concerning  CIA  harassment  of  the  dis- 
tmgulshed  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton  of  Cleve- 
land. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  CIA's 
Improperieties  are  most  definitely  Inter- 
national news,  as  the  Toronto  Star  is  the 
largest  and  most  Influential  paper  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Eaton's  problems  with  the 
CIA  are  just  additional  evidence  that  the 
time  has  come  to  abolish  the  entire 
organization: 

[From  the  Toronto  Star,  Mon.  June  16,  1975] 

CIA  Asked  Me  To  Spt  on  Russia: 

Ctrus  Eaton 

(By  Lynda  Hurst) 

Cleveland,  Ohio.— Cyrus  Eaton.  Canadian- 

born  millionaire  industrialist,  says  he  was 

asked  by  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

to  spy  on  Russia  during  his  frequent  trips 

there  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s 

"They  told  me  my  'wonderful  relationship' 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  could  be  of  Immense 
use  to  them,"  said  Eaton,  91,  in  an  exclusive 
interview  at  his  Terminal  Tower  office  in 
Cleveland. 

"I  stopped  them  right  there,  horrified  at 
the  suggestion,  and  refused.  I  told  them  I 
greatly  resented  their  thinking  I  was  that 
kind  of  man.  Under  no  circumstances  would 
I  ever  co-operate  with  the  CIA,"  he  said 

Eaton's  personal  and  business  relations 
with  Soviet  leaders  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and 
Anastas  Mlkoyan  during  the  Cold  War  years 
were  widely  criticized  in  the  U.S.  He  was  de- 
scribed In  newspaper  reports  at  the  time  as 
"soft  on  communism."  Statements  from  the 
U.S.  State  Department  criticized  him  for 
"usurping  government  power  by  dealing  pri- 
vately with  Soviet  countries." 

He  went  on  to  attract  world  attention  by 
playing  host  to  an  annual  conference  of 
world  leaders  and  intellectuals  at  his  birth- 
place m  Pugwash.  N.S.  In  i960,  he  was 
awarded  the  International  Lenin  Peace  Prize. 
Eaton  said  his  refusal  to  spy  on  his  Soviet 
friends  led  to  "CIA-organlzed  harassment 
and  denunciation  of  me  In  the  press 

"My  phones  were  tapped  and  I  was  shad- 
owed," he  said. 

"They  planted  stories  critical  of  me  in  the 
press,  hoping  to  hurt  my  business  dealings. 
They  knew  I  had  no  poUtlcal  ambitions  so 
they  couldn't  get  at  me  there.  As  It  turned 
out  they  couldn't  harm  me  In  business, 
either." 

Eaton  made  his  millions  through  holdings 
In  utility  companies  and  major  coal  Iron, 
steel  and  raUway  corporations.  He  has  been 
a  director  of  such  firms  as  Republic  Steel, 
Inland  Steel,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  raUroads,  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Paint  Co.,'  and  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

Commenting  on  the  current  Investigation 
of  CIA  activities  In  the  U.S.,  Eaton  said: 

"The  CIA  is  a  wicked  institution  which 
must  be  abolished  ...  as  long  as  Gerald 
Ford,  who  is  of  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
thinking,  doesn't  try  to  protect  or  downplay 
the  evidence. 
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"I  think  Nelson  Rockefeller  has  tried  to 
do  a  fair  Job  on  the  CIA's  Internal  activities. 
But  I've  known  Nelson  since  he  was  age  2 
and  maybe  I'm  biased.  What  we're  dealing 


with  here  is  an  American  Gestapo.  They're 
probably  listening  to  us  right  now.  But  I 
don't  care.  Thank  God,  It's  finally  time  to 
talk." 

"NO  comment" 

When  phoned  in  Washington,  a  CIA 
spokesman,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified, 
said  the  agency's  re^onse  to  Eaton's  allega- 
tions was  "no  comment." 

But  he  went  on  to  say:  "Everyone's  starting 
to  get  in  on  this  act.  They're  going  to  pin 
the  Crucifixion  on  us  next." 

Eaton  talked  for  more  than  three  hours 
last  week  about  his  dealings  with  the  CIA 
over  the  past  20  years,  and  what  he  said  was 
the  agency's  involvement  in  Chile,  Cuba  and 
North  Viet  Nam. 

He  said  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
committee  Investigating  the  CIA,  Democrat 
Prank  Church,  of  Idaho,  has  contacted  him 
about  his  experiences  with  the  agency.  Eaton 
said  he  is  not  seeking  to  testify,  but  would  be 
willing  to  share  his  Information  with 
Investigators. 

Eaton  called  the  CIA  "the  biggest  obstacle 
to  world  peace  now  In  existence.  The  kindest 
thing  anyone  can  do  now  for  the  United 
States  is  to  denounce  the  CIA.  The  more 
support  like  this  the  Investigators  get,  the 
more  they  will  dig  deeper  Into  the  CIA's 
scandalous  history." 

DINNER   HOST 

Eaton  said  he  was  first  "victimized"  by  the 
CIA  In  October,  1955,  when  the  U.S.  State 
Department  asked  him  to  be  host  at  a  private 
dinner  for  a  group  of  visiting  Russian  Jour- 
nalists, Including  the  son-in-law  of  then- 
premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  He  was  told  the 
journalists  wanted  to  meet  "a  typical  U.S. 
capitalist." 

"Well,  I've  never  considered  myself  a  typi- 
cal U.S.  capitalist,  so  I  said  no.  The  State 
Department  phoned  me  back  and  said  they 
couldn't  get  anyone  else  to  entertain  these 
fellows,  so  I  would  have  to." 

Eaton  said  he  doesn't  know  how  word  of 
the  visit  got  out,  but  on  the  day  the  group 
arrived  the  public  square  through  which  they 
had  to  drive  en  route  from  the  airport  to  his 
home  was  crowded  with  "a  howling,  scream- 
ing mob  all  denouncing  Russia." 

Eaton  told  his  chauffeur  to  take  a  different 
route.  But  when  the  Journalists  were  to  re- 
turn that  night,  a  State  Department  official 
Insisted  the  group  be  driven  through  the 
mob,  regardless  of  the  danger,  Eaton  said. 

The  Journalists  were  pelted  with  tomatoes 
and  rocks  and  Eaton's  chauffeur  was  attacked 
In  the  ensuing  demonstration,  he  said. 

The  Incident  was  repeated  four  years  later 
when  then-Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Mlkoyan 
visited  Eaton  regarding  a  private  business 
venture  and  was  driven  through  the  same 
public  square  at  the  Insistence  of  a  State 
Department  official. 

"I  knew  these  mobs  were  not  spontaneous 
outbursts.  They  were  too  well  planned,  too, 
In-the-know  about  routes  and  times.  I  sus- 
pected then  they  were  organized  and  paid  for 
by  the  CIA.  I  also  began  to  suspect  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  CIA  were  working 
hand-ln-hand. 

"Several  years  later,  I  checked  out  my 
theory  with  a  very  high-ranking  friend  In  the 
government.  He  told  me  not  to  quote  him  but 
that  my  theory  was  correct.  The  CIA  was  to 
blame.  Of  course,  I  knew  all  along.  No  other 
Institution  In  the  U.S.  at  that  time  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  that  kind  of  demonstrating 
and  the  wherewithal  to  keep  It  covered  up." 

CUBAN   LINK 

Demonstrators  appeared  again  In  Septem- 
ber, 1960,  when  Khrushchev  and  the  heads 
of  the  Soviet  states  came  to  speak  at  the 
United  Nations.  Eaton  entertained  the  group 
at  a  series  of  luncheons  In  his  Cleveland 
offices,  and  on  each  occasion  angry  demon- 
strators were  on  hand. 

Eaton  says  he  believes  the  CIA  organized 
and  paid  the  majority  of  the  demonstrators. 
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"The  CIA  has  always  tried  to  give  the  world 
the  Impression  that  the  U.S.  Is  rabidly  antl- 
Communlst.  And  of  course  there  has  been 
great  suspicion  of  communism  here,  espe- 
cially after  Senator  (Joseph)  McCarthy  got 
through  with  everyone.  But  It  was  not  a  svis- 
plclon  based  on  sound  knowledge;  It  was 
manipulated  and  Inspired,  exaggerated  and 
organized  by  the  CIA.  The  agency  thrives  on 
suspicion  and  hostUlty.  If  they  keep  the 
country  In  that  fearful  state  of  mind,  they 
can  expand  their  usefulness  and  power.  It  Is 
dreadful,"  he  said. 

Eaton  contends  that  the  CIA  has  Infiltrated 
every  country  In  the  world.  Including  Canada. 
He  says  the  U.S.  government  was  "furious 
when  Canada  recognized  Cuba,  and  they've 
kept  track  of  Canadian-Cuban  relations.  Of 
course,  when  all  our  draft  dodgers  went  up 
to  Canada,  that  was  yet  another  area  for  their 
surveillance." 

According  to  Eaton,  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  CIA's  "gross  manipulation  of 
world  events"  was  the  Viet  Nam  War  situa- 
tion In  late  1969. 

At  that  time,  the  official  U.S.  position  was 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  refusing  to 
participate  In  reasonable  negotiations. 

"Well  ...  I  thought  It  was  a  good  time  for 
me  to  go  over  and  see  what  the  situation 
really  was.  I  prepared  extensively  for  my  trip 
by  talking  with  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon,  then  going  to 
Paris  for  talks  with  the  French  Foreign  Office 
and  then  on  to  Moscow  where  (Alexel)  Kosy- 
gln  and  (Leonid)  Brezhnev  made  available  to 
me  a  dozen  Russian  experts  on  Asian  bank- 
ing, trade,  politics  and  agriculture. 

"I  met  with  North  Viet  Nam  leader  Pham 
Van  Dong  In  December  of  1969  and  asked 
him  If,  In  fact,  there  were  terms  under  which 
he  would  negotiate  and  possibly  end  the  war. 
He  said  yes,  but  that  his  information  was 
that  no  matter  how  agreeable  the  North  was 
to  negotiations,  Nixon  would  not  pay  atten- 
tion. 

THE   APPLE   CART 

"I  asked  him  If  I  could  get  Nixon  to  agree, 
would  he  agree  to  meet  with  the  president, 
anywhere  In  the  world?  He  said  yes. 

"But,  of  course,  that  upset  the  apple  cart 
back  In  Washington.  When  I  returned  I 
spoke  with  then  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers.  I  told  him  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  willing  to  talk.  He  told  me  I  was  wrong, 
that  his  CIA  agents  In  Hanoi  were  keeping 
him  Informed  dally  on  what  Pham  Van  Dong 
and  hU  cohorts  were  thinking  and  planning. 
Rogers  said  on  the  basis  of  this  information 
he  felt  the  only  policy  the  U.S.  could  take 
was  force.  That  was  all  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  understand." 

"The  horrible  Irony  Is  that  Nixon  and  Rog- 
ers were  operating  on  exaggerated  and  mis- 
leading Information  supplied  to  them  by  CIA 
agents  In  the  North.  To  say  Hanoi  wasn't 
prepared  to  negotiate  at  that  time  Is  not  true. 
Consequently,  we  had  five  more  needlessly 
prolonged  years  of  war,  huge  expense.  111 
repute  around  the  world  and  thousands  more 
of  our  young  men  killed.  That's  the  CIA  for 
you." 

Eaton  said  CIA  "bungling"  has  done  more 
to  promote  communism  than  repel  it;  he 
cited  Viet  Nam,  the  unsuccessful  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion  In  Cuba,  Interference  In  Chile  that 
he  said  led  to  the  death  of  Marxist  President 
Salvatore  Allende  In  1974. 

Eaton  says  the  U.S.  did  not  want  Allende 
In  power  because  of  his  Communist  beliefs, 
nor  did  It  want  Christian  Democrat  former 
President,  Jorge  Alessandre,  so  It  backed  the 
former  Chilean  ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  Dr. 
Radomlro  Tomlc,  a  "man  they  know  would 
be  subservient. 

SPLIT   THE   VOTE 

"The  Irony  Is  that  by  backing  a  third  can- 
didate, the  CIA  so  effectively  split  the  vote 
that  the  very  man  they  hated  got  In.  They 
spent  millions  of  dollars  disrupting  the  whole 
Chilean  political  system  during  the  '60s — all 
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for  nothing  In  the  end.  Of  course,  they  then 
had  to  foment  and  organize  army  activity 
and  were  responsible  for  Allende's  ultimate 
death.  It  was  a  brutal  and  shabby  piece  of 
work,  organized  by  a  group  of  bullies,  thugs 
and  blockheads,"  he  said. 

Eaton  sad  he  visited  Allende  just  after  his 
election  In  the  winter  of  1970,  and  Allende 
gave  him  a  birthday  party.  All  the  ambassa- 
dors came,  except  the  U.S.  representative. 
Instead,  "he  sent  a  CIA  thug,"  Eaton  said. 

"And  then  he  had  the  nerve  to  ring  me  up 
for  tea.  But,  of  course,  all  he  really  wanted 
to  know  Is  what  had  been  said  In  talks  with 
Allende.  I  didn't  tell  him  anything." 

A   DYNAMIC    MAN 

Eaton  said  he  knows  nothing  of  allegations 
that  the  CIA  tried  on  several  occasions  to 
assassinate  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro,  and 
he  dismisses  the  theory  that  Castro  retaliated 
by  having  President  John  F.  Kennedy  mur- 
dered. 

"Castro  Is  too  Intelligent  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  killing  of  an  American  presi- 
dent. He  Is  a  man  too  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Cuba  and  Its  people.  He  would  never 
do  anything  to  jeopardize  that  welfare.  He 
Is  a  dynamic  man,  enormously  popular 
there." 

Eaton  contends  that  CIA-lnspired  fear  and 
hostility  In  the  U.S.  Is  paranoiac  and  un- 
realistic. With  Canada  and  Mexico  as  neigh- 
bors, be  said,  it  Is  ludicrous  to  fear  Invasion. 

"You  simply  can't  have  a  worldwide  orga- 
nization devoted  to  this  kind  of  spying.  I 
know  the  Communist  countries  do  It  too,  but 
maybe  If  we  stopped,  then  they  would.  We 
all  know  the  different  embassies  throughout 
the  world  collect  enough  Information  to  keep 
one  side  aware  of  what  the  other  side  la 
doing.  And  that  Is  sufficient." 


THE  FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  In- 
deed curious  that  one  of  our  most  sig- 
nificant juridical  institutions — the  grand 
jury — is  virtually  ungovemed  by  statute, 
case  law  or  guidelines  of  the  courts.  As 
Professor  Charles  Ruff  of  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Law  points  out,  "It 
is  the  prosecutor  who  fills  this  legal 
vacuum,  and  his  discretion  is  exercised 
within  parameters  that  are  only  vaguely 
defined." 

Today  when  the  reach  of  govern- 
mental activity  Into  private  and  public 
life  Is  so  great,  there  Is  all  the  more  need 
to  restore  the  grand  jury  to  Its  role  of 
protecting  individual  rights.  We  must 
seek  remedies  to  abuses  that  result  from 
the  arbitrariness  of  prosecutors  and  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Before  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on  Jime  2, 
1975,  Professor  Ruff  advanced  some  im- 
portant insights  Into  the  contemporary 
Federal  grand  jury,  particularly  Into  the 
use  of  grand  juries  by  prosecutors.  He 
recommends  needed  reforms,  in  partic- 
ular a  more  active  role  of  the  courts  In 
overseeing  grand  jury  proceedings. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
portion  of  his  paper  at  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. His  remarks  constitute  a  cogent 
argument  for  Congress  to  assist  the 
Judiciary  by  enacting  legislation  that 
safeguards  the  rights  of  witnesses,  the 
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Independence  of  grand  jurors  and  that 
strengthens  the  supervisory  role  of  the 
court. 

HncASKs    or    Professor    Charles  Rxjff    at 
TH«    Judicial    CottnxzNcz    of    thr    Dis- 
trict   OF    Columbia    CiRCDTr 
Whether  destined  to  serve  for  one  or  two 

months   as   the   mechanism   for   processing 
routine  criminal  cases  or  destined  to  serve 
for  eighteen  months  as  the  vehicle  for  pur- 
suing complex  Investigations  of  white-collar 
or  organized  crime,  the  federal  grand  Jury 
Is  created  at  the  behest  of  the  prosecutor  and 
spends  Its  existence  under  his  virtually  to- 
tal control.  Although.  Just  like  the  petit  Jury 
It  is  the  child  of  the  court,  Its  diet,  schoolln-^' 
and  behavioral  training  are  left  to  the  prose- 
cutor. Its  parent  gives  It  some  very  general 
iMtructlon  at  birth  and  sees  It  again  only 
when  It  has  voted  to  return  an  Indictment 
or  when,  usuaUy  at  the  behest  of  the  prose- 
cutor, it  Is  ready  to  be  dissolved.  There  Is  no 
other  aspect  of  the  court's  activity  that  goes 
♦  "i**^  outside  the  bounds  of  Judicial  con- 
trol. The  Constitution,  a  few  statutes,  and  a 
few  rules  of  criminal  procedure  sketch  out 
the  boundaries  of  the  grand  Jury's  power,  and 
occasional  court  decisions  reaffirm  Its  his- 
toric role  as  society's  Inquest.  But  most  of 
What  happens  Inside  the  grand  Jury  room  Is 
not  governed  by  statute  or  case  law  It  Is  the 
prosecutor  who  fills  this  legal  vacuum,  and 

hlt^ni\°J'  ^  "f  *=*'*^  ^"^1°  parameters 
that  are  only  vaguely  defined. 

in^'  Supreme  Court.  In  an  almost  unbrok- 
?th^*f^'  decisions,  tells  us  that  the  powers 
M«  Vn^  *^  ^*°*'  J"*^  "'^  practically  Uni- 
ties, and  concomitantly  without  limit  are 

h^'^''"„°'  ^^^  '''^^'•*'  prosecutor.  We  know 

hat  a  police  officer  cannot,  at  least  without 

;  lZ'l^'''<^^<'\^^^P^rv^sXon.  arrest  a  cltlSn  and 

ake  him  to  the  police  station  to  obtain  his 

il969).  but  by  filling  In  a  subpoena  already 
gned  and  sealed  by  the  clerk  of  the  cour? 
.e  prosecutor  can  require  that  citizen,  under 

Tr  thP  Zl^u^\-  "^  "°'""  *°  »h«  courthousi 
i)r  the  identical  purpose.  United  States  v 
iiOTiwto.  410  U.S.  1  (1973):  United  States  v 
^  ^ra    410  us.   19    (1973).  We  know  th"   a 

Z  ^™  *=°"''l  l^"e  only  on  a  showing  that 

rrL?^l\^'°^''^-^  '^^'^'^  '-°  »^"eve  that 
crime  had  been  committed  and  that  those 
finut^  instituted   the   fruits.   Instrume^! 
'kilties,  or  evidence  of  that  crime,  but  the 
■osecutor  can  force  a  partner  In  that  firm 
^-  may  himself  be  the  target  of  the  Investi-" 
""    to  turn  the  same  records  over  to  the 
Jury    without   having   made   or   even 
ng  able  to  make  any  showing  of  relevance 
materiality  to  the  investigation  of  speci- 
crlmlnal   activity.   See,   BelUs  v.   United 
ates,  417  tJ.S.  85   (1974).  We  know  that  a 
tness  before  the  grand  Jury  mav  be  con- 
'''^f,  J^'**  evidence  seized  In  violation  of 
fourth  Amendment  rights.  United  States 
Calandra  414  U.S.  338  (1974) .  and  we  have 
"  to  believe  that  the  grand  Jury  sub- 
could  require  the  witness  to  produce 
i  the  existence  of  which  was  discovered 
means  of  that  violation.  (Is  there  anything 
t   of   Silverthome  Lumber  Co    v    United 
^s.  251  U.S.  385  (1920,.  after  CalandraV) 
;o^«^^°**   ^""^'^  subpoena  requires  the 
rL^    ?r°7^''®    information    obtained 
.   -,^0  t"i**^  °*^s  sources,  Branzburg  v 
rJ;,.^  ^;®-  ^^^  ^^^'2),  requires  brother 
^^r  LT^^  '"■°*^"  ""'  daughter  against 
hpr,  and  even  requires,  at  least  und7r  cer- 
clrcumstances,    the    President    of    the 
d  States  to  disgorge  tape  recordings  of 
conversations  with  members  of  his  per- 

,    il^;^    t?  «ie  potential  for  abuse  inher- 
ta  this  kind  of  power.  It  Is,  perhaps,  sur- 
ing  that  we  have  not  heard  more  con- 
cei  ning  proeecutorlal  misconduct 

1  Tom  196«  to  1973  much  was  said  and  wrlt- 
1    about  the  use  of  the  grand  Jurv  as  a 
dr  ice  for  the  harassment  of  dissident  poim- 
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cal  groups  under  the  banner  of  national  se- 
curity, and  some  of  this  criticism  was  un- 
doubtedly Justified.  The  convening  of  grand 
Juries  In  districts  far  from  the  place  where 
the  principal  criminal  activity  was  aUeged  to 
have  occurred,  the  confining  of  material  and 
recalcitrant  witnesses  for  long  periods,  the 
questioning  of  witnesses  about  their  politi- 
cal and  social  beliefs  and  those  of  their 
friends— aU  these  were  techniques  which 
given  different  times  and  different  people, 
might  have  been  used  or  at  least  might  have 
been  used  more  sparingly.  But  no  one  of 
these  devices  Is,  on  Its  face.  In  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, and  except  for  Infrequent  Instances 
of  Intervention  by  the  district  courts  and  the 
courts  of  appeal,  their  use  went  on  basically 
unchecked. 

Imaginative    and    aggressive    counsel    for 
witnesses  and  defendants  were  able  to  make 
some  Impact— to  challenge  the  use  of  the 
contempt    power    In    situations    where    the 
questioning    was    premised    on    Information 
obtained  through  Illegal  electronic  surveil- 
lance. Gelbard  v.  United  States,  408  U  S   41 
(1972);  In  re  Scho field,  486  F.2d  85  (3rd  Clr 
1973),  or  the  use  of  one  grand  Jury  to  In- 
quire into  matters  which  were  already  the 
subject    of    pending    charges.    See,    United 
States  v.  Doe,  455  F.2d  1270  (1st  Clr.  1972) 
For  the  most  part,  however,  a  witness  sub- 
poenaed   before    a    grand    Jury    could    be 
expected  to  appear  and  testify  without  the 
propriety  of  the  prosecutor's  conduct  ever 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
I  suggest  that  virtually  the  only  restraints 
imposed  on  the  prosecutor's  use  of  the  grand 
Jury  are  those  which  he  lmpo.ses  on  himself 
as  a  matter  of  his  personal  and  professional 
morality  or  which  are  Imposed  on  him  as  a 
matter  of  policy  by  his  superiors.  On  occa- 
sion, it  Is  clear,  such  restraints  are  ineffec- 
tive,  and   decisions   are   made   and   actions 
taken  that,  whatever  their  legalitv.  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  prosecutorial  discretion 
These  transgressions  are  more  llkelv  to  be 
forgiven  when  they  occur  in  organized  crime 
Investigations   than   when   they   impact   on 
First  Amendment  rights   in  so-called   "do- 
mestic   security"    investigations,    but    for    a 
vision  of  what  might  be  one  need  only  look 
to  the  recent  history  of  the  New  York  special 
prosecutor's  office.  Whatever  JudgmentV  are 
made  about  the  legality  of  his  conduct  or  its 
propriety,  nothing  comparable  occurred  dur- 
ing the  halcyon  years  of  public  corruption 
pro-secutions  in  the  federal  courts. 

Among  the  mechanisms  for  controlling  the 
conduct  of  the  prosecutor  before  the  grand 
Jury   are    the    Internal    guidelines    promul- 
gated by  the  United  States  Attorney,  some 
examples  of  which  have  been  cited  "by  Mr 
Glanzer,  and  the  policies,  some  formal  and 
some  Informal,  that  Issue  out  of  the  Justice 
Department  for  the  guidance  of  all  federal 
proseCTitors.  For  example,  as  the  result  of  the 
litigation  over  the  newsman's  privilege,  the 
Attorney   General   Issued   a   formal   regula- 
tion requiring  his  specific  authorization  be- 
fore a  subpoena  could  Issue  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  news  media,  28  C.P.R.  §  50.IO,  and 
on  a  less  formal  level  there  have  existed  over 
the  years  general  departmental  policies  coun- 
seling restraint  In  the  calling  of  targets  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  and  restricting  the  use 
of  multiple  contempt  proceedings  to  extend 
the  Incarceration  of  recalcitrant  witnesses 
The    Department    also    issues    a    "Practical 
Handbook  of  Federal  Grand  Jury  Procedure" 
that  18  distributed  to  all  Criminal  Division 
attorneys  and  assistant  United  States  Attor- 
neys and  is  designed  to  insure  some  unifor- 
mity in  practice,  although  my  experience  In 
some  of  the  farther-fiung  federal  districts 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a  surprising  level 
of  Ignorance  about  the  most  basic  rules  of 
grand  Jury  procedure. 

Obviously   the  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Professional  ResponslbUlty  as  well  as  those 
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of  such  works  as  the  ABA's  Standards  Re- 
lating to  the  Prosecution  Function  provide 
some  general  guidance,  but  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  young  prosecutor  learns  most 
about  his  obligations  and  his  powers  by 
watohlng  and  listening  to  and,  less  fre- 
quently, questioning  the  senior  attorneys  to 
whom  he  is  initlaUy  assigned.  This  system 
operates  on  the  very  basic  assumption  that 
the  federal  prosecutor  is  honest  and  com- 
petent and  sensitive  to  the  ethical  and  moral 
considerations  which  ought  to  govern  his 
conduct,  and  I  think  that  this  assumption 
Is  in  large  measure  a  valid  one.  Assumed 
competence,  however,  is  not  enough;  there 
must  be  generated  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  in  each  United  States  Attorney's 
office  candid,  self-analytical  evaluation  of 
the  prosecutor's  role  In  the  grand  jury  proc- 
ess, and  each  prosecutor  must  be  trained  not 
only  in  the  law  of  the  grand  Jury  but  In  what 
has  heretofore  been  the  unarticulated  con- 
sensus as  to  the  ethics  and  morality  of  prose- 
cutorial conduct.  ^ 

But    even    this    kind    of    training    Is    not 
enough.  I  come  back  to  the  point  where  I 
began.  The  grand  Jury  Is,  whatever  its  mod- 
ern  role   as  a   prosecutive  mechanism,   the 
child  of  the  court    and  the  court  has  the 
responslbUlty  for  insuring  at  least  a  mini- 
muna  level  of  performance  by  its  progeny 
For  the  most  part,  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  taken  the  form  of  opinions  by  various 
courts  of  appeal  as  Isolated  issues  have  come 
before  them  in  the  course  of  some  criminal 
litigation.  See,  United  States  v.  Estepa   471 
f-   2d   1132    (2d   Clr.    1973)    (use   of  hearsay 
regulated  as  an  exercise  of  the  court's  super- 
ylsory  power) ;  or  United  States  v.  Gaither 
413   F.    2d    1061    (D.C.   Clr.    1969).   This   ap- 
proach is.  of  course,  the  appropriate  one  in 
most  areas  of  the  law  but  is  really  a  very 
haphazard  means  of  deallne  with  the  difficult 
and  sensitive   issues  that  arise  out  of  the 
grand  Jury.  Rule  57  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  provides  that  the  district 
court  may  make  its  own  rules  so  long  as  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  those  promulgated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  since  the  few 
provisions  that  do  deal  with  the  grand  Jury 

^^^^^J'  '.*"'*  ^'^  «*=*'"°«'y  pre-empt  the 
field^  there  is  little  to  prevent  any  district 
court  from  using  its  rule-making  power  to 
impose  some  controls  over  the  manner  in 
which  Its  grand  Juries  are  employed 

Take    the    question    of    the    recording   of 
grand  Jury  proceedings  as  an  example.  Rule 
6(d)    merely   provides   that   a   stenographer 
may  be  present  in  the  grand  Jury  room;  the 
cases  have  uniformly  held  that  there  is  no 
requirement    that    any    or    all    grand    Jury 
testimony  must  be  recorded.  Although  the 
practice  in  this  regard  varies  from  district 
to  district,  the  absence  of  any  statutory  or 
Judge-made  control  over  the  recording  proc- 
ess opens  up  substantial  potential  for  abuse. 
It  would,  for  Instance,  be  possible  for  a  pros- 
ecutor to  record  only  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses he  believed  to  be  hostile  or  possible 
witnesses   for   the   defense   at   trial   so  that 
he  would  have  the  transcripts  available  for 
cross-examination   while   not  recording   the 
testimony   of   law   enforcement  officers  and 
other  favorable  witnesses  and  thus  evading 
the  Impact  of  the  Jencks  Act.  The  Northern 
District  of  Illinois   requires,  by  way  of  Its 
own  rules,   that  all  proceedings  before  the 
grand  Jury  be  recorded.  Including  the  state- 
ments  of    the    prosecutor,    but    that    broad 
requirement  Is  extremely  rare  if  not  unique 
and   in   most  districts   only   the   Individual 
policy    of   the    United   States   Attorney   de- 
termines what.  If  any,  testimony  Is  recorded. 
This    kind     of    problem     Is    particularly 
amenable  to  solution  by  local  rule,  but  oth- 
ers may  be  as  well— the  use  of  nonpartlcl- 
patlng  agents  to  present  cases  simply  by  read- 
ing investigative  reports  to  the  grand  Jury 
(the  Estepa  question),  the  Issuance  of  Dioni- 
sio-type  subpoenas,  perhaps   the  calling  of 
young  chUdren  as  witnesses,  or  even  the  giv- 
ing of  warnings  to  witnesses.  Given  the  po- 
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tentlal  scope  of  the  court's  role  in  directing 
the  grand  Jury's  conduct,  perhaps  it  would 
i)3  appropriate  for  the  court  to  begin  an  in- 
formal Inquiry,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Attorney,  to  determine  what 
problems  do  exist  or  may  develop  and 
whether  they  can  be  dealt  with  more  effec- 
tively by  the  Issuance  of  rules  than  by  piece- 
meal litigation.  In  any  event  I  think  it  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  courts  have  the 
power  to  play  a  more  active  role  than  they 
now  do,  and  I  believe  that  Judicial  activism 
m  this  field  Is  warranted  despite  the  diffl- 
culties  that  will  undoubtedly  arise  in  draw- 
ing the  line  between  reasonable  participa- 
tion and  undue  interference  with  the  prose- 
cutorial function. 


RESOLUTION  OF  DISAPPROVAL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  administration 
plans  to  sell  the  Government  of  Jordan 
and  advanced  antiaircraft  weapons  sys- 
tem costing  in  excess  of  $350  million. 

This  sale,  according  to  published  re- 
ports, includes  14  batteries  of  Hawk 
ground-to-air  missiles  for  about  $260 
million,  8  batteries  of  Vulcan  antiair- 
craft cannon  at  approximately  $90  mil- 
lion, and  300  shoulder-fired  Redeye  an- 
tiaircraft missiles  costing  some  $4  mil- 
lion. 

This  sale  exceeds  by  approximately  $90 
million  the  total  value  of  all  military  as- 
sistance the  United  States  has  given  and 
sold  to  Jordan  over  the  past  12  years. 
Between  1962  and  1974,  U.S.  military 
grants  to  Jordan  totaled  $193.7  million 
and  foreign  military  sales  credit  were 
$69,  for  a  total  of  $262.7  million.  The 
present  Hawk/Vulcan/Redeye  deal  is 
believed  to  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$350  million,  to  be  paid  in  cash  by  Saudi 
Arabia. 

In  my  opinion,  this  transaction  repre- 
sents a  fundamental  shift  in  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  and  it  will  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  balance  of  power  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  along  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Committee 
on  International  Relations.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
in  accordance  with  Sec.  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  Under  that  pro- 
vision, adopted  by  Congress  last  year, 
arms  sales  in  excess  of  $25  million  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  possible 
disapproval. 

Regrettably,  the  Redeye  sale  was  de- 
tached from  the  other  two  weapons  sys- 
stems  to  keep  it  out  of  public  and  con- 
gressional scrutiny.  This  Is  particularly 
imfortunate  because  Redeye  in  many 
ways  has  the  most  potential  for  danger. 
It  is  a  shoulder-fired,  hand-carried 
version  of  the  deadly  Sidewinder  heat- 
seeking  missile.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing excellent  coverage  for  advancing 
troops,  it  is  an  ideal  weapon  for  guerril- 
las and  airport  terrorists. 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  does 
not  permit  Congress  to  modify  or  change 
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a  proposed  weapons  deal.  Thus  any  re- 
duction must  be  accomplished  through 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  disapprove. 
Time  is  critical — we  have  only  until  July 
30  to  act.  If  the  House  and  Senate  fail  to 
take  action  by  that  date,  the  sale  will 
automatically  go  through. 

There  are  many  questions  left  unan- 
swered in  this  deal.  Last  month  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  of  Inquiry,  House 
Resolution  552,  in  an  attempt  to  find 
those  answers.  The  administration's  ini- 
tial response  was  incomplete,  inad- 
equate. Inaccurate,  and  misleading. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  those  answers, 
the  International  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Political  and  Mili- 
tary Affairs  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  has 
been  less  than  candid  with  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  In  this  matter. 
We  have  been  misled  about  the  size  of 
the  sale  and  the  weapons  Involved.  But 
more  importantly,  this  sale  represents 
an  Important  new  course  in  American- 
Middle  East  policy,  yet  the  Congress  was 
not  consulted  in  the  development  of  this 
policy,  which  is  not  even  acknowledged 
by  the  administration. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject, 
I  direct  Members'  attention  to  page 
21882  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  9,  1975.  In  addition  to  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  Issues  involved.  Mem- 
bers will  find  there  the  text  of  the  res- 
olution of  Inquiry  and  the  White  House's 
comments  on  it. 


CONNECTIONAL  LAYMEN'S 
ORGANIZATTON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 3  to  8,  1975  the  Third  Episcopal 
District  Laymen  Organization  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
representing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  will  be  host 
to  the  Connectional  Laymen's  Organiza- 
tion's Convention  at  the  Cleveland  Plaza 
Hotel. 

The  Connectional  Laymen  Organiza- 
tion has  a  distinguished  history,  as  it  is 
a  combination  of  the  Laymen's  Organi- 
zation and  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
League  of  1912.  The  organization  is  pres- 
ently headed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Williams  who 
was  elected  to  a  4-year  presidency  In 
1972. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  this  orga- 
nization is  to  organize  and  train  the  lay 
members  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  every  Episcopal  dis- 
trict, annual  conference,  and  local 
church  in  the  Connection  to  the  end 
that  the  following  objectives  may  be 
achieved : 

First.  To  Instill  in  the  membership 
of  the  church  a  great  love  for.  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  history,  tradition  and 
principles  of  African  Methodism. 

Second.   To   keep   forever    alive    the 
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sacred  memory  of  Richard  Allen,  their 
founder. 

Third.  To  advocate  respect  and  loyalty 
at  all  times  to  constituted  authority  and 
leadership 

Fourth.  To  encourage  the  laity  to  sup- 
port the  total  program  of  the  church  in 
the  local  congregation  in  the  community, 
and  throughout  the  connection. 

Fifth.  To  encourage,  stimulate  and 
educate  the  laity  of  their  church  in  the 
history,  development,  and  organic  laws 
of  African  Methodism. 

Sixth.  To  foster  a  systematic  and  reg- 
ular study  of  the  discipline  of  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
parliamentary  procedure,  to  the  end 
that  greater  knowledge  and  information 
may  be  disseminated  among  the  laity, 
and  with  the  further  purpose  of  en- 
couraging lay  members  to  participate 
more  largely  in  the  general  functioning 
and  supervision  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Seventh.  To  foster,  influence,  and  sup- 
port all  constructive  and  progressive  leg- 
islation for  the  church. 

Eighth.  To  provide  for  greater  in- 
tegration and  recognition  in  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  promote 
the  spread  of  personal  evangelism,  pro- 
vide training  in  Christian  stewardship, 
open  new  areas  of  service,  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  church  papers,  pro- 
vide better  support  for  the  churches  and 
the  ministry,  provide  for  the  orderly 
training  of  laymen  for  effective  service, 
and  promote  the  fellowship  of  laymen 
throughout  the  connection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  join  me  in  ex- 
tending their  best  wishes  for  a  most 
successful  convention. 


'HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHILE" 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Chilean  Government  not  to  receive  a 
visit  from  a  working  group  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  of  Human  Rights 
was  widely  reported  in  the  American 
press.  However,  the  reasons  cited  by  the 
Chilean  Government  for  taking  this  ac- 
tion were  not  so  widely  reported. 

I  was  in  Chile  on  July  1  through  July 
4,  just  prior  to  and  during  the  time  this 
decision  was  reached,  and  spoke  to  many 
Chilean  officials  about  It,  including 
President  Pinochet.  They  were  obviously 
concerned  but  apprehensive.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  welcomed  any  investigation 
into  the  status  of  human  rights  by  im- 
partial and  objective  observers.  Such  a 
group  could  set  the  record  straight  and 
help  to  counteract  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda campaign  unleased  against 
them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  reports  Issued  by  slmUar  groups 
visiting  Chile  recently  have  been  nothing 
but  a  series  of  lies,  misrepresentations 
and  distortions. 
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Thus  the  U.N.  delegation  visit  pre- 
sented them  with  the  following  choice: 
allow  the  visit  even  though  it  was  likely 
to  be  turned  into  another  distortion,  or 
refuse  to  receive  the  U.N.  group  which 
would  undoubtably  be  used  by  Chile's 
enemies  as  evidence  of  the  lack  of  hu- 
man rights  In  Chile. 

However,  when  the  government  re- 
iselved  conclusive  evidence  regarding  the 
bias  of  the  U.N.  delegation,  such  as  their 
secretly  interviewing  exiles  and  fugitives 
from  Chile,  and  discovered  a  Soviet  en- 
gineered plot  to  promote  internal  dis- 
•uption  coincident  with  the  delegation's 
Tisit,  it  virtually  had  no  choice  but  to 
sancel  the  visit  for  the  present. 

Since  it  was  generally  ignored  by  the 
^erlcan  press,  following  is  the  text  of 
he  statement  by  the  Chilean  Govem- 
nent  regarding  its  refusal  to  receive  the 
JJ».  group  at  this  time. 

"The  Government  of  Chile,  in  a  ges- 

ure  which  none  of  Its  International  de- 

ractors  has  made,  agreed  In  February 

'.  ast,  that  we  would  receive  a  visit  from 

«   Working  Group  of  the  United  Nations 

( ;ommlssIon  of  Human  Rights  to  enable 

1 ;  to  inform  itself  of  the  present  sltua- 

t  Ion  of  human  rights  In  Chile.  From  the 

cutset,  the  government  offered  its  col- 

1  iboration  to  the  Group  and  prepared  to 

I  Mieive  it,  providing  all  necessary  faclll- 

t  es  for  the  performance  of  Its  mission. 

Subsequently,  It  was  found  that  the 

cunpalgn  of  lies  which,  for  exclusively 

rolitical     reasons,     has     been     plotted 

a  gainst  Chile  is  not  only  continuing  but 

h    intensifying,  specially  In  the  United 

J  ations  forums.  For  Instance,  the  ELO 

Conference  and  the  Conference  of  the 

Iitematlonal  Women's  Year  displaying 

tieir    contempt    for    the    investigation 

M  hich  the  Working  Group  would  be  im- 

djrtaking.  and  without  any  basis  other 

tian   slanderous   allegations,   have   re- 

cunUy    prejudged    the    situation,    con- 

d'mning  Chile  for  supposed  violations 

0  human  rights. 
This  shows  that  the  campaign  of  def- 

a  nation  Is  deceiving  world  opinion, 
V,  tiich  Is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  appre- 
c  ate  the  sincerity  of  the  Government  of 
C  lile.  It  also  shows  that  there  is,  in  in- 
U  rnational  circles,  no  serious  disposition 
t<  verify  and  admit  the  true  situation  In 
C  lile  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
Y  Jllng  mystification  would  not  hesitate 
a  this  time  also  to  distort  the  reports  to 
b   produced  by  the  Working  Group. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Work- 
Ir  g  Group,  exceeding  its  mandate,  which 
Is  to  Investigate  "the  present  situation" 

01  human  rights  In  Chile,  has  accepted 
In  Europe  and  America  testimony  from 
63  lies  and  fugitives  from  Chilean  justice 
w  10  have  been  away  from  the  country 
f 0  r  more  than  a  year,  so  that  they  can- 
n(t  speak  about  the  present  situation 
p:  addition  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
in  New  York  these  people  were  rounded 
ui  by  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba  In  order 
to  present  their  statements 

Moreover  on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of 
th;  Working  Group  there  has  been  dis- 
co /ered  within  the  country  a  subversive 
plm  aimed  at  insuring  that  It  will  be 
re:elved  in  an  utmost  fear  of  domestic 
conmotion.  This  movement,  encouraged 
M  d  guided  by  Soviet  radio  stations.  wa« 
designed  to  fill  foreign  Embassies  with 
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spurious-political  persecutees,  to  pro- 
mote agitation  In  the  streets  and  to  im- 
leash  a  guerrilla  struggle.  Its  obvious 
purpose  was  to  create  public  alarm,  to 
provoke  the  necessary  security  measures 
and  to  give  the  Working  Group  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  definite  fact  that 
human  rights  are  respected  in  Chile. 

The  above  mentioned  circumstances 
have  convinced  the  Government  that  at 
this  time,  the  Working  Group  would  be 
unable  properly  to  discharge  Its  func- 
tions and  to  ascertain  the  true  situation 
In  Chile,  and  that  its  Imminent  arrival 
was  the  decisive  reason  for  the  subver- 
sive plan  which  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  pending  res- 
toration of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
objectivity  and  in  accordance  with  his 
prime  duty  of  preserving  Internal  peace, 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  very  much 
to  his  regret,  has  had  to  withdraw  his 
authorization  for  the  visit  of  the  Work- 
ing Group  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights  until  a  more 
propitious  occasion. 


July  14,  1975 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  XIX 

|hON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter) 

i^'\.^^^  ^'^  Speaker,  together 
with  111  House  cosponsors.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774,  the  Na- 
tional Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975 
The  bill  has  been  given  equally  strong 
support  in  the  Senate  where  it  has  been 
mtroduced  as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank 
Moss  and  Frank  Chtjrch,  respective 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Long  Term  Care  and  Committee  on 
Aging,  Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority 
leader,  and  Senators  Williams,  Dom- 

ENICI,  and  TUNNEY. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  the  public  support  this  pro- 
posal is  receiving,  it  is  my  hitention  to 
place  statements  In  the  Record  several 
times  a  week  by  experts  and  lay  persons 
commenting  on  the  legislation 

Today  I  am  submitting  an  article 
writtai  by  Rabbi  Jack  Simcha  Cohen 
executive  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  Coordinating  Council  on  Jew- 
ish Poverty,  for  autumn  1974  issue  of 
Jewish  Life. 

This  is  the  19th  statement  in  the 
series: 

Cam  roK  ths  Aged— a  Positive  Jewish 
I  Approach 

I       (By  Jack  Simcha  Cohen ) 

trJ^^^^'^u  P"^^*  °'  *^«  *e*<l  ^  America 
today  has  been  dramatically  underscored  bv 
the  recent  spate  of  disclosures  concerning 
abuses  of  the  elderly  in  Institutions.  These 
senior  citizens  are  confronted  with  the  fol- 
lowing dichotomy.  Thanks  to  scientific  ad- 
vances,  their  life  span  has  been  Increased 
At  the  same  time,  however,  our  contempo- 
rary, youth-oriented  culture  has  rendered 
them  obsolete.  Thus  they  live,  as  the  poet 
Matthew  Arnold  once  wrote,  "walking  be- 


tween two  worlds,  one  dead,  the  other  pow- 
erless to  be  born." 

Our  society  has  a  debt  to  Its  aged.  Whether 
we  like  them  or  not.  they  gave  us  the  life 
we  have  and  even  our  ability  to  disagree 
with  them.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  care  for 
the  aged  and  give  them  some  meaningful 
function  In  life.  ^ 

Respect  for  the  aged  and  maintaining 
them  with  dignity  are  fundamental  to  Jew- 
ish tradition  In  defining  man's  obligations 
to  his  fellow  man.  For  millennia,  Jews  have 
taught  that  one  measure  of  a  society's  worth 
Is  the  manner  In  which  It  treats  Its  aged 
"Cast  me  not  off  at  the  time  of  my  old  age' 
when  my  strength  faUs.  forsake  me  not  "' 
reads  the  ancient  Psalm.  Today,  when  alle- 
gations concerning  neglect  and  abuses  in 
nursing  home  care  abound,  it  is  vital  that 
we  utilize  these  traditional  norms  In  seeking 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  multi- 
faceted  ramifications  of  the  problem,  and  to 
help  articulate  practical  suggestions  for  Us 
rectification. 

A  generation  or  two  ago,  the  extended  fam- 
Uy   was  the   norm.   The   normal   household 
contained  three  generations,  simultaneously 
Interacting  and  Interrelating  with  one  an- 
other,   and    performing    useful    productive 
functions  together.  Now.  however,  the  nu- 
clear family  has  become  the  standard  In  a 
country  on  the  move,  with  one  out  of  five 
families  changing  their  residences  each  year 
Moreover,  our  society  espouses  Independence 
from  parents  as  a  great  virtue.  As  a  result 
of  this  phenomenon,  coupled  with  everln- 
creaslng  social  demands  on  younger  adults, 
elderly  parents.  In  most  cases,  are  no  longer 
cared  for  In  the  homes  of  the  chUdren.  As 
the  old  saying  goes,  "One  parent  can  care  for 
10  children;  10  children  can't  seem  to  care 
for  one  parent."  As  Incongruous  as  It  may 
appear,  our  sprawling  suburban  homes  do 
not  seem  large  enough  to  acconunodate  one 
parent.  Exacerbating  this  problem  Is  the  fact 
that.  In  many  instances,  the  elderly  require 
a  variety  of  medical  and  therapeutic  services 
that  can  not  conveniently  be  provided  with- 
in the  home. 

Thus,  with  the  Jewish  aged  population 
accelerating  at  a  rapid  rate  (one  out  of 
every  nine  Jews  today  is  over  65;  20  years 
from  now  this  ratio  will  Be  one  out  of  six) 
Institutional  care  for  the  aged  has  become 
the  normal  rather  than  the  exceptional  situ- 
ation. 

How  can  we,  the  organized  Jewish  com- 
munity, in  fulfillment  of  the  Biblical  man- 
date, keep  faith  with  our  older  adults? 
How  can  we  Insure  that  institutional  care 
where  necessary  provides  quality  service 
medical  care  to  senior  citizens  In  a  decent 
and  dignified  environment?  How  can  we  be 
certain  that  institutional  care,  whether  pub- 
lic, voluntary  or  proprietary  In  nature,  pro- 
vides adequate  physical  and  emotional 
treatment,  and  minimizes  the  trauma  of 
social  estrangement  that  Is  often  concomit- 
ant with  the  process  of  Institutionalization? 

The  first  priority,  of  course.  Is  to  sustain 
them  in  life.  This  connotes  the  elimination 
of  poverty,  for  the  Talmud  equates  an  Im- 
poverished person  with  one  already  dead.  No 
aged  person  need  starve  or  be  deprived  of 
medical  care  due  to  lack  of  funds.  This 
would,  of  necessity,  involve  Intensified  ef-  - 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  organized  Jewish 
community  to  Influence  the  government  to 
provide  meaningful  old  age  assistance  pro- 
grams. A  partial  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  inauguration  in  1974  of  the  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  (SSI)  program.  This 
program  provided  a  guaranteed  federal  uni- 
form Income  to  the  aged  and  permitted 
states  to  supplement  such  Incomes. 

However,  the  dollar  Income  gained  by  SSI 
recipients  was  more  than  offset  by  the  loss 
of  food  stamp  benefits.  In  addition,  the 
bureaucratic  red  tape  created  Innumerable 
difficulties  In  the  process  of  transference  to 
the  program.  As  a  result,  this  supposed 
boon  to  the  elderly  has  turned  Into  what 
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has  rightfully  been  termed  "the  cruel  hoax 
of  SSI."  Moreover  eligibility  criteria  of  the 
program  mitigate  against  Inhabitants  of 
populous  urban  centers,  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  aged  Jewish  poor  reside. 

Efforts,  therefore,  must  be  concentrated 
along  the  lines  of  eliminating  these  Inequi- 
ties In  governmental  legislation  and  admin- 
istration ostensibly  designed  to  ameliorate 
the  plight  of  the  poor. 

Another  vital  need  for  enriching  the  lives 
of  our  older  adults  is  to  break  down  the  com- 
munications barrier  confronting  those  who 
are  not  fluent  in  the  English  language.  To 
this  end,  government-funded  programs  must 
provide  Yiddish-speaking  personnel  to  assist 
the  aged  who  may  not  have  the  abUlty  to 
clearly  articulate  their  needs  In  English. 

The  next  priority  deals  with  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  elderly.  As  Institutional 
life  for  the  aged  becomes  an  ever-Increasing 
phenomenon  of  oiu-  contemporary  culture,  a 
prime  concern  must  be  infusing  decency  and 
meanlngfulness  into  their  lives  by  develop- 
ing a  richer  pattern  of  institutional  living. 

A  massive  input  of  city,  state,  and  federal 
programs  must  be  developed  to  hook  these 
institutions  Into  the  various  neighborhood 
religious,  social,  cultural,  and  political  pro- 
grams. This  would  integrate  the  aged  Into 
the  mainstream  of  social  life.  Government 
agencies  should  award  funding  grants  for 
programs  to  Integrate  and  coordinate  the  in- 
stitutional aged  into  communal  activities. 
Community  action  projects  should  have  roles 
for  the  aged.  Programs  should  be  designed 
to  meet  their  cultural  needs,  and  involve 
them  In  the  decision  making  process  of  com- 
munal affairs. 

These  self-same  communal  and/or  quatsl- 
governmental  agencies  that  are  providing  the 
aged  with  social  services,  should  also  perform 
the  duties  of  ombudsman  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  aged  and  to  insure  that  they  are 
receiving  adequate  care.  In  this  regard,  link- 
ages should  be  established  between  these 
agencies  and  the  institutional  care  faculties 
to  ascertain  that  proper  health  and  nursing 
procedures  are  being  followed. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  this 
proposal  Is  to  insure  strict  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Life  Safety  Code  adopted  In  1971. 
This  law  elaborates  such  code  violations  tis 
too  narrow  halls  of  doorways  for  escape  route 
egress  of  bed-ridden  or  wheel  chair-confined 
patients,  and  other  structural  deficiencies 
that  may  be  considered  fire  hazards.  Govern- 
mental and  quasi-governmental  agencies 
must  scrupulously  enforce  these  long- 
awaited  safety  guidelines,  as  well  as  all  other 
codes  of -proper  health  and  nursing  care. 

Still  another  Important  priority  is  more 
adequate  care  for  the  needs  of  the  non-In- 
stitutionalized elderly.  We  must  promote,  for 
example,  the  policy  that  all  housing  projects 
should  designate  a  portion  of  their  apart- 
ment units  for  the  able  elderly.  The  able 
aged  need  to  live  with  other  generations. 
They  need  to  be  involved  with  persons  of  all 
ages.  Conversely,  other  age  groups  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  communicate  on  a  daily 
basis  with  the  aged.  Thus,  the  aged  would 
not  be  so  estranged  or  segregated  from  the 
pattern  of  general  life  experiences. 

In  summary,  to  heed  the  cry  of  the  aged 
In  their  loneliness  and  despair,  and  to  safe- 
guard them  from  the  Indignity  and  pain  re- 
sulting from  indifference  and  negligence,  we 
must  increase  communal  participation  and 
promote  strict  compliance  with,  and  improv- 
ing upon,  governmental  regulations.  Efforts 
must  be  directed  towards  strengthening  the 
present  evaluation  system  which  seems  to 
have  lost  its  efficiency.  In  this  manner  we 
shall  be  acting  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
tradition  which  bids  us  to  undertake  posi- 
tive constructive  programs  to  Improve  social 
conditions. 
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AN  ACCURATE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
570,  and  581,  mandating  a  more  ver- 
batim account  of  floor  proceedings  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing into  the  Record  pertinent  articles 
concerning  this  Issue. 

In  an  April  20,  1958,  article  In  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  then  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Neuberger  of  Oregon 
discussed  the  problems  that  result  from 
legislators'  changing  the  remarks  they 
make  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before 
publication  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. His  solution  was  to  amend  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  Senator  Neuberger's  amend- 
ment, cosponsored  by  former  Senator 
Allott  of  Colorado,  would  have  prohib- 
ited the  printing  in  the  Record  of  any- 
thing that  was  not  uttered  on  the  floor. 

My  amendment  to  the  House  rules 
would  permit  such  additional  statements 
as  long  as  they  are  printed  In  a  different 
type  than  those  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Portions  of  Senator  Neuberger's  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Is  Not  a  Record,"  follow: 
The  Congressional  Record  Is  Not  a  Record 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Washington. — In  the  tense  debates  over 
foreign  policy  and  the  domestic  economy  tak- 
ing place  these  days  beneath  the  stately 
dome  of  our  Capitol,  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  often  will  explain  that  he  Is 
speaking  primarily  "for  the  record."  This 
may  be  done  to  rationalize  the  lack  of  at- 
tention paid  hU  remarks.  On  many  occa- 
sions, however,  it  is  undertaken  by  the  spon- 
sor of  a  bill  to  provide  what  he  describes  as 
"a  record  of  legislative  history."  so  that  an 
executive  agency  or  department  of  Govern- 
ment, later  administering  the  law  under 
consideration,  will  have  fairly  precise  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  author  of  the  act  had  in 
mind. 

When  these  Senators  use  the  term  "rec- 
ord," they  are  not  thinking  of  some  nebulous 
chronicle  or  Journal.  They  have  specific 
reference  to  one  particular  record,  and  one 
only.  This  Is  the  Congressional  Record. 
which,  since  1873.  has  been  the  dally  account 
of  proceedings  In  our  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  when  they  are  In  session.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  publications 
in  the  land,  for  it  Is  supposed  to  report 
faithfully  the  debates  and  discussions  which 
shape  the  laws  governing  171  million  Ameri- 
cans and  their  role  In  world  affairs. 

I  use  the  word  "supposed"  advisedly,  be- 
cause the  official  transcript  of  debates  In  the 
Senate  and  House  is  frequently  revised, 
amended,  subtracted  from,  and  even  embel- 
lished with  lengthy  additions.  These  changes 
occur  before  the  transcript  ever  reaches  the 
printed  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  permitted 
to  doctor  and  edit  their  speeches,  virtually 
at  wUI.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  write  Into  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  that  "no  changes  of  a  substan- 
tive nature"  can  henceforth  be  made  In  the 
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text  of  what  Is  taken  down  by  the  Senate's 
staff  of  skilled  shorthand  reporters. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  that  of  my  lone  cospon- 
sor  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado,  that 
once  the  Senate  adopts  such  a  sensible  and 
logical  rule,  the  House  will  do  no  less  than 
follow  the  example. 

After  a  major  debate  In  the  Senate  over  an 
issue  which  stirs  profound  emotions,  such  as 
civil  rights  or  foreign  aid.  I  have  seen  many 
Senators  sitting  around  a  circular  glass- 
topped  table  in  the  reporters'  workroom,  vir- 
tually rewriting  the  speeches  and  retorts  Just 
delivered  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  Some 
wUl  totally  expunge  comments  made  in  the 
heat  of  debate  that  may  seem  indl.screet  or 
unwise  in  the  cold,  gray  light  of  the  next 
dawn  and  In  the  Infiexlble  type  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Others  wlU  be  adding 
afterthoughts,  which  may  furnish  an  extra 
fillip  to  a  reply  that  was  flat  or  ineffective 
when  uttered  under  the  duress  of  argument 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  This  entire  process 
of  addition  and  revision  has  impelled  one 
Washington  wit  to  suggest  that  a  United 
States  Senator,  or  his  counterpart  in  the 
House,  is  evidently  the  only  person  on  earth 
who  can  sigh,  "I  wish  I'd  said  that,"  and  then 
actually  say  It. 

Yet  the  privilege  now  vouchsafed  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  changing  the  Con- 
gressional Record  has  its  grave  and  even 
alarming  aspects.  To  some  degree,  tlie  integ- 
rity of  Government  is  at  stake.  What  is  said 
on  the  Senate  floor  certainly  helps  to  frame 
the  content  and  tenor  of  our  laws. 

As  a  first-term  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
particularly  conscious  of  the  Impact  of  new 
facts  and  new  Ideas  during  debate.  Legisla- 
tors are  as  susceptible  as  anybody  to  star- 
tling claims  and  charges.  CorrespKDndents  In 
the  press  gsUleries  take  down  sensational  or 
significant  statements  voiced  on  the  floor, 
and  flash  them  to  newspapers  and  other  out- 
lets aU  over  the  Nation.  This,  In  turn,  creates 
public  opinion — the  ultimate  authority  In  a 
free  land.  Is  it  not  absurd  that  many  of  these 
statements  later  can  be  edited,  toned  down, 
or  completely  eliminated? 

Indeed  the  practice  of  altering  the  text  of 
debate  In  the  Senate  and  the  House  is  so 
prevalent  that  it  actually  has  been  sanctified 
in  the  rules  which  regulate  the  publication 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  These  even  al- 
low Senators  and  Representatives  to  take 
home  transcripts  of  speeches  delivered  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  to  be  leisurely  reconstruct- 
ed at  the  fireside  In  the  presence  of  handy 
reference  volumes  and  one's  family  and  coun- 
selors. If  this  Is  not  rewriting  contemporary 
history,  then  what  Is  It? 

Let  me  emphasize  that  no  personal  oppro- 
brium attaches  to  this  prtu^lce.  nor  should  It. 
The  practice  has  become  part  of  Congression- 
al custom.  It  is  now  virtually  second  nature 
for  a  Senator  or  Representative  to  revise  re- 
marks which  he  uttered  on  the  floor.  Every 
Member  does  It — frequently  out  of  self -pro- 
tection, because  his  antagonist  In  debate  is 
quite  likely  to  do  so.  The  author  of  this 
article  has  done  It,  although  he  trusts  he  has 
done  It  with  circumspection.  The  only  way 
to  end  the  habit  Is  by  a  rule  which  cuts  off 
the  privilege  of  all  legislators  simultaneously. 

So  far  as  legal  liability  Is  concerned,  there 
are  few  holds  barred  In  Senate  debate.  Un- 
der the  Constitution,  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  not  be  required  to  answer  In  court  for 
what  he  says  In  either  Chamber.  This  en- 
courages many  excesses.  A  Senator  may  com- 
pare the  President  of  the  United  States  to  a 
convicted  felon.  A  Senator  can  question  the 
learning  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  the  pa- 
triotism of  a  leader  of  labor,  or  the  financial 
ethics  of  a  corporation  executive. 

Such  Indiscretions  cause  a  powerful  ripple 
when  they  are  spoken,  and  often  they  leave 
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an  atmosphere  of  controversy  and  bitter- 
ness for  weeks  thereafter.  Is  It  right  that 
they  can  be  edited  out  of  the  Congressional 
Record?  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas, 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  has  said  that 
there  are  few  dociunents  more  Important 
than  the  Congressional  Record.  Locked  In 
its  pages  are  the  debates,  the  resolutions. 
the  bills,  the  memorials,  the  petitions,  and 
the  legislative  actions  that  are  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  a  docu- 
ment which  affects  our  laws,  our  precedents, 
ind  our  Judicial  decisions."  But  would  not 
;he  Recobo  be  of  far  more  enduring  value 
f  it  were  Immune  to  self-serving  altera- 
:ions? 

When  the  rule  proposed  by  Senator  Allott 
ind  me  Is  discussed  In  the  cloakrooms,  some 
)f  our  colleagues  express  qualms  that  de- 
)ate  might  be  unduly  Inhibited  If  only 
[rammatlcal  corrections  can  be  made  before 
;he  transcript  Is  set  In  type  for  the  pages  of 
;he  Congressional  Record.  Senators,  they 
>redlct,  may  tend  to  tighten  up  and  refrain 
rom  voicing  their  real  feelings  If  every  oc- 
aslon  In  the  Senate  Is  to  be  governed  by 
he  words  from  the  Rubalyat :  "The  moving 
Inger  writes,  and  having  writ,  moves  on." 

To  such  warnings  there  may  be  some  va- 
Idlty,  but  I  believe  they  are  canceled  out  by 
I  bvlous  advantages  If  the  record  written  on 
■  he  Senate  floor  Is  final.  Men  will  count  to 
0  before  they  give  vent  to  the  personal 
I  buse  and  character  assassination  which  have 
(  one  so  much  to  bring  American  pubUc  life 
lito  disrepute.  If  forbidding  alterations  In 
c  ebate  transcript  leads  to  a  greater  degree 
( f  restraint.  Is  that  necessarily  bad'  I 
I'ould  venture  that  our  excesses  In  debate 
i  re  worse  than  our  Inhibitions,  such  as  they 
I  lay  be. 

Undoubtedly  a  record  which  can  be  altered 
t  snds  to  encourage  off-the-cuff  remarks  and 
s  5-called  'horseback'  opinions  In  debate. 
£  enators  are  relaxed  because  the  transcript 
c  in  be  doctored  before  a  single  Issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  Is  deposited  In  the 
r  lallsack.  Yet  Is  not  the  Important  fact  what 
t  le  Senators  actuaUy  said  In  seeking  to  per- 
siade  each  other  In  floor  discussion  prior 
t)  a  roll-call  vote,  rather  than  what  they 
sibsequently  want  their  constituents  to 
t  link  they  said? 

• 

The  House  of  Representatives  allows  far 
p  eater  latitude  even  than  the  Senate  in 
tileratlng  distortion  of  the  Congressional 
F  EcoRD.  A  Member  of  the  House  can  speak 
p  Jrfunctorlly  for  2  minutes  on  the  floor  and 
t  len  receive  unanimous  consent  to  "revise 
aid  extend"  his  remarks.  He  later  can 
t  ansform  such  sweeping  permission  Into  an 

n  S«^  ,^:f^°"^  proportions  which  Is 
piblUhed  m  the  Congressional  Record  as 
tl  lough  spoken  in  Its  entirety  on  the  floor. 
r  I^^  phantom  speeches  are  nothing  less 

H^rn-n   H^l*'^''     °'     ^^^     folk  Who     sJ    the 

H  ecord  back  home.  While  we  In  the  Senate 
eijoy  considerable  laxity  in  being  aWe  to 

I  *nlt^^'  *'r^^P*  °'  cle^,af ,  at  ifast  wha? 
Senators  change  and  edit  was  actuaUv 
SI  oken  m  the  Chamber  of  the^nate  T*I 
P  actlce  by  the  House  of  encoui^gTng  'VhS' 
sieeches  Is  Inflnltely  less  defe^bll 


THE  WHAT  AND  WHY  OF  TAX 
EXPENDITURES 

HON.  EUZABilH  HOLTZMAN 

or  ITEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  197$ 

,J^v  ,HOLTZMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    tax 
Ic  opholes  are  a  continuing  source  of  con- 
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cern  to  American  taxpayers.  These  loop- 
holes cost  the  Treasury  at  least  $91  bil- 
lion in  1975.  They  are  a  subsidy  to  those 
who  benefit  from  them. 

What  people  do  these  loopholes  bene- 
fit, and  do  they  have  a  justifiable  eco- 
nomic purpose?  We  need  to  learn  the 
answers. 

In  this  respect,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very  inter- 
esting article  that  appeared  in  the  ADA 
legislative  newsletter.  The  text  follows: 
The  What  and  Wht  op  Tax  ExPENDrruRss 
Tax  aids.  Tax  subsidies.  Tax  preferences. 
Loopholes.  Tax  expenditures,  the  current 
term,  have  been  given  many  names  and  have 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Growing  faster 
than  the  Gross  National  Product,  national 
budget  outlays  or  budget  receipts,  year  after 
year  they  steadily  erode  the  tax  base.  This 
year  their  total  will  be  slightly  under  $100 
billion,  yet  no  appropriations  process  will 
provide  scrutiny,  nor  will  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — which  created  most  of 
them — do  more  than  haphazardly  review  a 
handful  to  see  If  they  are  doing  what  they 
were  Intended  to  do. 

How  did  this  happen?  Can  tax  expenditures 
be  brought  under  control? 

I  what's  a  tax  expenditure? 
Simply  put,  a  tax  expenditure  Is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  tax  laws'  basic  provisions  on 
tax  rates  on  net  Income.  In  other  words,  any 
legally  allowed  deduction — over  and  above 
direct  expenses  Incurred  In  producing  a  prod- 
uct or  providing  a  service— Is  a  tax  expendi- 
ture. A  loophole.  If  you  like.  Tax  expenditures 
were  designed  to  encourage  certain  behavior 
on  the  part  of  Individuals,  businesses,  or  In- 
stitutions. One  tax  expert,  Henry  Aaron,  has 
grouped  tax  expenditures  In  three  categories, 
each  with  Its  own  objective. 

The  first  group's  objective  he  defines  as 
"influencing  household  behavior."  Among 
these  household  tax  expenditures  are  char- 
itable contributions,  education  deductions, 
and  mortgage  Interest  and  property  tax  de- 
ductions. For  the  most  part  they  are  Intended 
as  tax  relief  measures;  however,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  there  are  serious  questions  about 
who  Is  getting  that  relief. 

The  second  group  Is  described  as  "influenc- 
ing business  behavior."  Here  we  find  Invest- 
ment tax  credits,  accelerated  depreciation 
and  mineral  depreciation  allowances,  and  so 
forth.  These  tax  expenditures  are  Intended  to 
Increase  production  In  a  particular  part  of 
the  economy. 

The  final  group  are  tax  expenditures  "in- 
fluencing behavior  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments." Included  here  are  state  gasoline  tax 
deductions,  the  exemption  of  state  and 
municipal  bonds,  and  the  like.  For  the  most 
part  these  tax  expenditures  are  a  form  of 
unofficial  revenue  sharing. 

Tax  expenditures  have  two  points  of  origin- 
some  are  created  by  Congress  and  some  are 
derived  from  IRS  rulings.  The  former  group 
Includes  virtually  all  of  the  business  and  the 
state  and  local  government  benefits.  The  lat- 
ter group  contains  many  from  the  household 
category.  Including  the  non-taxable  status 
of  Social  Security  benefits. 

Tax  expenditures  are  as  old  as  the  income 
tax  itself,  and  the  list  of  expenditures  has 
grown  and  grown.  Occasionally  there  were 
cries  about  excessive  numbers  of  loopholes 
but  It  was  not  until  1968  that  the  govern- 
ment actually  prepared  a  list  showing  their 
amounts.  Today  that  list  is  called  the  tax 
expenditures  budget.  (See  box  for  annual  tax 
expenditure  totals.  See  chapter  F  of  "Special 
Analyses:  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Fiscal  Tear  1976"  for  line  Items.) 

No  one  deserves  more  credit  for  conscious- 
ness-raising about  tax  expenditures  than 
Stanley  Surrey  who  served  in  the  Treasury 
Department  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
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Policy  through  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
years.  Surrey  coined  the  term  "tax  expendi- 
ture" and  today  from  his  post  at  Harvard 
he  remains  the  leading  proponent  of  policies 
aimed  at  bringing  tax  expenditures  under 
control. 

Surrey  first  used  the  term  publicly  in 
1967  when  he  called  on  economists  in  and 
out  of  government  to  begin  looking  at  the 
long  and  growing  list  of  tax  exemptions.  He 
criticized  the  "Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts,"  which  had 
considered  two  aspects  of  government  fiscal 
poUcy:  the  Impacts  of  coUectlng  and  spend- 
ing. What,  Surrey  rhetorically  asked,  was 
the  Impact  of  taxes  not  collected?  He  cited 
examples.  Items  such  as  the  $600  si>eclal 
exemption  for  the  elderly.  In  FY  67  this 
amounted  to  $2.3  billion,  yet  nowhere  in 
the  HEW  budget  was  It  listed.  The  same  could 
be  said  about  the  exemption  of  sick  pay  a 
$100  mUlion  Item  In  FY  67.  Surrey  made  no 
value  Judgments  about  these  programs,  but 
said  a  responsible  accounting  procedure 
should  consider  their  cost  effectiveness. 

In  retrospect  Surrey's  remarks  are  a  Tax 
Expenditure  Manifesto— a  first  step  toward 
accountability  for  tax  expenditures.  In  1968 
the  Treasury  Department  began  publishing 
a  list  of  tax  expenditure  totals.  Since  that 
time  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  using 
the  staffs  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
has  published  line  Item  breakdowns  of  tax 
expenditures.  Last  year,  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  the  Executive  was  required  to 
begin  to  publish  a  full  list  as  part  of  its 
annual  budget  message. 

Although  for  the  most  part  we  still  do 
not  know  their  effectiveness,  we  now  know 
two  very  important  things  about  tax  expen- 
ditures: 

First,  since  1968  they  have  been  growing 
faster  than  any  other  major  economic  figure, 
including  the  national  debt,  the  ONP,  budget 
receipts  and  budget  outlays. 

Second,  most  recipients  of  tax  expenditures 
are  those  who  need  help  least. 

In  the  1968  tax  expenditure  report  the  total 
bill  was  $44.14  billion,  the  GNP  was  $826 
billion,  and  the  federal  budget  had  receipts 
of  $153.7  billion  with  outlays  of  $178.8  billion. 
Now  look  at  FY  76  figures  and  their  per- 
centage increases  since  1968:  tax  expend- 
itures at  $98.15  billion  (up  122  percent). 
GNP  estimated  at  $1,596  trillion  (up  93 
percent) ,  budget  receipts  estimated  at  $297.5 
billion  (up  94  percent),  budget  outlays  esti- 
mated at  $367  billion  (up  105  percent.)  A 
comparison  of  the  years  1970  to  1976  is  even 
more  dramatic;  it  shows  that  whUe  tax  ex- 
penditures are  up  123  percent,  GNP  Is  up 
only  67  percent,  budget  receipts  are  up  only 
54  percent,  and  budget  outlays  are  up  only 
87  percent.  In  1970  tax  expenditures  were 
only  4.6  percent  of  GNP;  In  FY  76  that  figure 
will  be  6.15  percent — an  Increase  of  34  per- 
cent. Tax  expenditures  have  Increased  45 
percent  since  1970.  when  considered  as  a  per- 
centage of  budget  receipts,  and  20  percent 
when  considered  as  a  percentage  of  outlays. 
taxes  not  collected  :  who  benefits? 
According  to  a  Treasury  Department  re- 
port, released  by  the  office  of  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  on  May  26.  It's  the  rich. 
Fifty-seven  items  in  the  FY  74  tax  expendi- 
ture budget  were  used  In  Treasury's  calcula- 
tions. Lopsided  as  are  the  results,  they  also 
are   clearly   conservative   estimates: 

First,  corporate  benefits,  which  are  more 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rich, 
were  not  calculated.  Second,  the  Treasury 
figure  for  untaxed  capital  gains  at  death  is 
only  $700  million,  whereas  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee  believes  the  true  figures  to  be  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $5  billion.  For  these 
reasons.  Treasury's  tax  expenditure  figure 
was  only  $58  billion. 
Yet,  despite  Treasury's  conservative  figures. 
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23  percent  of  that  $58  billion  falls  Into  the 
hands  of  the  wealthiest  1.2  percent  of  Indi- 
viduals filing  tax  returns.  In  absolute  num- 
bers this  means  that  815,000  people  shared 
$13.34  billion  (that's  $16,368  per  taxpayer) 
while  66,151,000  people  shared  $44.76  billion 
(that's  $676  per  taxpayer). 

The  inequity  derives  from  the  kinds  of 
activities  expenditures  affect  and  the  rates 
of  tax  deduction.  Going  over  Treasury's  list 
of  57  Items  one  sees  immediately  that  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  tax  expendi- 
tures can  affect  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
(For  this  purpose  we  define  "low  and 
moderate"  as  Incomes  ranging  from  zero  to 
$15,000 — 70  percent  of  all  taxpayers.)  Some 
66.3  percent  of  the  $6.15  billion  In  capital 
gains  tax  expenditure  goes  to  the  top  of  1.2 
percent.  In  the  area  of  tax  exempt  bonds,  88.2 
percent  of  $1.6  bUlion  goes  to  the  top  1.2 
percent.  Because  of  the  relatively  low  rates  of 
return  on  these  bonds,  individuals  earning 
incomes  below  the  30  to  40  percent  tax 
brackets — or  approximately  $20,000  in  tax- 
able income — receive  no  benefit  from  the 
bonds'  tax  exempt  status.  Tax  exempt  bonds 
are  not  financially  relevant  for  over  70  per- 
cent of  U.S.  taxpayers. 

But  even  In  categories  where  it  Is  possible 
for  almost  everyone  to  take  advantage  of  a 
tax  expenditure,  the  upper  incomes  are  likely 
to  come  out  as  much  as  five  times  ahead  of 
the  less  well-to-do  and  on  the  same  deduc- 
tion, dollar  for  dollar.  Listen  to  Surrey,  In  his 
book  "Pathways  to  Tax  Reform"  (Harvard 
University  Press,  1973)  : 

■Consider,"  he  suggests,  "the  tax  expendi- 
ture program  for  housing  represented  by  the 
deductibility  of  mortgage  Interest  and  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  on  owner-occupied  homes.  . .  . 
This  is  a  program  of  assistance  estimated  at 
about  $6.7  billion  (calendar  1972) .  The  trans- 
lation of  the  tax  language  In  which  the  pro- 
gram Is  framed  and  the  assistance  provided — 
a  deduction  In  computing  taxable  Income — 
tells  us  first  that  the  wealthier  the  Individ- 
ual the  greater  Is  his  assistance  under  the 
program.  This  Is  because  the  higher  the  In- 
dividual's Income  and  thus  the  higher  the 
Individual's  Income  tax  rate,  the  larger  Is  the 
tax  benefit — the  tax  reduction — brought 
about  by  the  deduction.  A  deduction  of  $100 
In  mortgage  Interest  or  $100  in  property  taxes 
is  "worth"  $70  to  a  taxpayer  In  the  70  percent 
top  tax  bracket — I.e.,  Is  financial  assistance 
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of  $70.  But  It  is  "worth"  only  $14  to  a  tax- 
payer In  the  first  tax  bracket  of  14  percent. 
As  a  consequence,  85  percent  of  the  $6.7  bil- 
lion of  financial  assistance  goes  to  Individuals 
with  Incomes  of  over  $10,000. 

"The  translation  next  tells  us  that  an  In- 
dividual or  family  whose  Income  is  so  low 
they  are  not  required  to  pay  an  Income  tax — 
their  Incomes  being  below  their  personal  ex- 
emptions and  low-income  allowance — do  not 
receive  any  financial  assistance,  for  deduc- 
tions benefit  only  taxpayers  and  not  nontax- 
payers.  The  translation  also  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  limit  placed  on  the  size  or  value 
of  the  homes  to  be  assisted  nor  on  the  num- 
ber of  residences  for  which  a  taxpayer  may 
receive  assistance,  for  the  deduction  Is  simply 
In  terms  of  mortgage  Interest  and  property 
taxes  paid.  The  process  of  translation  thus 
gives  us  the  contours  of  the  tax  expenditure 
program  for  housing — contours  that  are  quite 
different  from  the  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams formulated  in  direct  expenditure 
terms." 

If  mortgage  and  property  tax  assistance 
had  been  proposed  as  a  direct  subsidy,  it  is 
Impossible  to  imagine  that  12  percent  of  the 
benefits  would  have  been  allocated  for  the 
top  1.2  percent  of  the  taxpayers.  As  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  housing  market,  the  present  tax 
expenditure  system  Is  next  to  useless.  Al- 
though its  dollar  worth  is  greater  for  the 
rich,  few  upper  Income  families  actually  de- 
pend on  that  deduction  In  order  to  build  or 
buy  homes.  They  welcome  It,  but  their  deci- 
sion to  buy  or  build  is  not  dependent  on  the 
tax  deduction.  If  the  deduction  for  families 
in  the  $50.000-and-above  Income  bracket 
were  eliminated  or  converted  to  a  fixed  tax 
credit,  an  additional  billion  dollars  would  be 
available  to  help  low  and  moderate  Income 
families  purchase  homes.  And  this  could  be 
done  without  adding  one  cent  to  the  federal 
deficit. 

Even  the  tax  free  status  of  Social  Security 
payments  raises  serious  questions. 

Many  have  argued  that  an  Income  celling 
should  be  established  to  determine  ellglbU- 
Ity — I.e.,  a  means  test.  But  If  so,  should 
wealthy  Individuals  be  required  to  pay  Into 
a  system  from  which  they  can  never  col- 
lect? Because  wealthy  people  do  sometimes 
become  p)oor  people,  however,  a  fairer — and 
simpler — system  would  be  to  make  Social 
Security  Income  taxable.  The  tax  recaptured 
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from  upper  Income  recipients  would  permit 
payments  to  be  Increased  across  the  board. 
The  chief  beneficiaries  would  be  low  income 
recipients  who  not  only  pay  no  taxes  but  in 
many  cases  are  below  the  poverty  line.  Again, 
nothing  would  be  added  to  tiie  deficit. 

can    we    chance    THE    SYSTEM? 

It  Is  next  to  Impossible  to  imagine  that  a 
direct  appropriations  process  would  allow 
$100  billion  annually  to  go  unchecked,  yet 
for  the  most  part  that  Is  what  has  happened. 
Tax  expenditures  coming  under  the  Jewelers 
eye  are  few  and  far  between. 

Under  the  new  budget  procedure  all  tax 
expenditures  must  have  a  five-year  cost  pro- 
jection. But  this  means  little  if  the  projec- 
tion is  unrealistic,  and  those  attempting  to 
reform  tax  expenditures  still  must  look  to 
Congress  to  correct  the  situation.  And  get- 
ting congressional  action  always  has  been  a 
problem;  It  Is  far  easier  to  prevent  a  fioor 
vote  than  to  get  one.  The  22  percent  oil  and 
gas  depletion  is  a  case  In  point : 

Devised  in  the  early  19206  during  a  bogus 
oil-shortage    scare,    it    allowed   oil   and   gas 
companies  to  deduct  a  percentsige  of  their 
gross  Income  off  the  top.  Until  1969  the  fig- 
ure was  27  percent;  then  it  was  reduced  to 
22    percent.    The    theory    was    that    monies 
plowed   back   Into   drlUlng   would   Increafio 
production  and  keep  the  U.S.  self-sufficient 
in  energy.  That  of  course  was  only  theory; 
in  60  years  no  official  study  ever  was  made 
to  see   whether   the   theory   was   substanti- 
ated In  practice.  And  with  powerful  friends 
like  Texas'  Lyndon  Johnson,  John  Connaliy, 
and  Sam  Raybum,  and  Oklahomas  Robert 
Kerr — senior    partner     in     Kerr-McGee    Oil 
Company — there   was   little   chance   of   any 
real   scrutiny.   As   recently   as    1974   Wilbur 
Mills,    then    Ways    and    Means    chairman, 
thumbed  his  nose  at  the  Democratic  Caucus 
and  kept  the  Issue  off  the  floor.  With  Mills 
out    of    the    way,    oU    stater    Russell    Long 
(D-La.)    was  the  last  major  obstacle.  Ulti- 
mately, he  managed  to  salvage  a  reduced  de- 
pletion    for     the     so-called     Independents. 
(Note,  however,  that  any  gains  through  min- 
imizing depletion  probably  will  be  neutral- 
ized by  Increased  investment  tax  credits  and 
giveaways  In  the  new  energy  bill.  Congress 
Is  much  happier  when  It  Is  opening  up  loop- 
holes Instead  of  closing  or  examining  them.) 
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A  few  encouraging  signs  are  lurking  about 
on  the  horizon: 

In  1970  Congress  created  the  Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  which 
was  Intended  to  expand  overseas  trade  by 
exempting  from  taxes  50  percent  of  net  In- 
come of  DISC  corporations.  Congress 
shrewdly  required  a  DISC  evaluation  report 
by  1975.  Starting  at  a  few  million  In  the  early 
1970's,  the  DISC  tax  expenditure  will  cost 
$1.32  bUlIon  In  FY  76— If  It  lasts;  Treasury 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
have  concluded  that  the  DISC  tax  expendi- 
ture has  not  been  worthwhile,  and  because 
of  their  report  there  Is  a  general  feeling  in 
Washington  that  DISC  will  be  among  the 
first  to  go  should  Ways  and  Means  vote  out 
a  tax  reform  measure  this  fall. 


Another  Idea  meeting  some  success  Is  the 
cut-off  technique.  It  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Bill  of  1969  and  applied  to  the 
amortization  provision  for  certain  pollution- 
control  devices.  In  consequence,  this  expendi- 
ture would  have  expired  on  January  1  had  it 
not  received  a  last  minute  reprieve  for  one 
year.  (Its  extension  was  added  without  hear- 
ings or  testimony  to  a  bill  eliminating  the 
tariff  on  upholstery  pins.) 

Quite  possibly  what  will  be  needed  is  a 
combination  of  such  review  and  renew 
procedures. 

Three  committees  will  be  looking  Into  tax 
expenditures  this  summer: 

In  a  traditional  manned  Ways  and  Means 
will  be  looking  at  tax  expenditures  on  a  line 
Item  basis.  Tlie  committee's  program,  out- 


lined In  a  June  17  press  release,  gives  no  In- 
dication that  tax  expenditures  will  be  ex- 
mined  as  an  Institution.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
opening  day  of  hearings,  witnesses — includ- 
ing Surrey,  Boris  Blttker  of  Yale,  former  IRS 
Commissioner  Mortimer  Caplin.  Dan  Throop 
Smith  of  the  Hoover  Institute,  and  Edwin  S. 
Cohen  of  the  prestigious  law  firm  Covington 
and  Burling — agreed  that  tax  expenditures 
should  be  reviewed  and  approved  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Operating  from  their  mandates  In  the 
Budget  Control  Act,  both  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  will  be  looking  at  the 
structure  of  the  tax  expenditure  system.  In 
the  Senate,  the  group  vrtll  be  headed  by  Wal- 
ter Mondale  (D-Mlnn.),  with  Democrats 
Frank  Moss  (Utah),  James  Abourezk  (8J3.), 
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md  Joseph  Blden  (Del.).  Republicans  on  the 
;asl£  force  are  J.  Glenn  BeaU  (Md.),  Robert 
3ole  (Kan.),  and  Pete  Domenlcl  (N.M.).  In 
ts  examination  the  group  wUl  focus  on  the 
)ole  of  tax  expenditures  In  capital  forma- 
lon.  One  staff  member  Indicated  that  he  sees 
1  Ittle  Interest  In  attacking  the  system  of  tax 
expenditures.  He  cited  a  proposal  authored 
liy  Sen.  Mike  Mansfleld  (D-Mont.)  and  Rep 
WUbur  Mills   (D-Ark.)    In  1972.  Their  pro- 
losal.  which  would  have  meant  an  annual 
I  Bvlew  of  the  tax  code,  met  opposition  from 
T  irtually  every  corner  of  the  country.  Bene- 
i  claries    of     tax    expendltiores — bvislnesses, 

V  sterans,  churches,  schools,  and  the  like 

ssnt  their  representatives  marching  up  and 
t  own  the  halls  of  Congress  In  opposition  to 
t  le  bUl.  Everyone  favwed  cutting  off  the 
0  ther  interest's  tax  subsidy. 

Hoiase  Budget  Committee  member  Sam 
Clbbons  (D-Fla.),  who  also  Is  on  Ways  and 
A  cans,  will  be  heading  a  similar  task  force 

V  orklng  with  him  wUl  be  Democrats  Eliza- 
fa  >th  Holtzman  (N.Y.),  Omar  Burllson 
(  [*x.),  Neal  Smith  (Iowa),  and  Harold  Run- 
n>ls  (N.M.).  Republicans  are  James  BroyhUl 
(:  f.C.)  and  Barber  Conable  (N.T.).  Hiey  wUI 
Uf  to  analyze  tax  expenditures.  They  also 
w  11  look  Into  direct  subsidies  as  a  possible 
ax  bstltution. 

Ultimately  any  recommended  changes  will 
h  ive  to  go  through  Ways  and  Means.  Hope- 
t\  Uy  egos  and  Jurisdictional  rivalries  wUl  not 
pi  event  long  overdue  reform.  But  egos  and 
rivalries  are  realities  which  must  be  faced. 


^ME  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MEET  THE 
NEEDS  OF  OLDER  AMERICANS 
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HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW    70BX 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1975 

Kir.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing 
wi  h  the  negative  statistics  of  inflation 
an  1  unemployment,  we  often  forget  that 
th  s  Nation's  output  in  goods  and  serv- 
ice 5  during  1975  will  be  in  excess  of  $1  - 
5011,000,000,000— $iy2  trillion. 

'  ret,  we  are  told,  our  Nation  somehow 
'cj  nnot  afiford"  to  meet  the  basic  human 
ne  ds  of  its  21  million  older  citizens. 

'  Ve  are,  by  far,  the  richest  nation  on 
Ea  -th.  Yet,  we  are  told,  we  are  unable  to 
sui  port  a  social  security  system  that  can 
pre  vide  real  security  for  millions  of  older 
An  ericans. 

1  To  other  nation  has  ever  matched  our 

scii  intlfic  and  technological  progress.  Yet, 

are  told,  we  do  not  have  the  capa- 

of  using  our  vast  economic  re- 

to  improve  the  lifestyle  of  our 

citizens. 

Speaker,  we  do  not  lack  the  eco- 
resources  to  assure  a  comfortable 
for  all  our  people.  What  we  seem  to 
is  the  will  to  do  so. 
a  recent  conference  here  In  Wash- 
ington sponsored  by  the  8  mllllon-mem- 
American   Association    of   Retired 
and  National  Retired  Teachers 
economic  consultant  Mary 
Keyserllng  cleariy  spelled  out  the 
that  we  can  afford  to  meet  the  needs 
<  'MT  Nation's  older  citizens. 

noted,  for  instance,  that  the  prop- 
ilstributlon  of  about  $2  billion— the 
eqi^valent  of  only  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
.  o'  our  current  national  output  of 
gocis  and  services— would  bring  aU 
Amjricans  age  65  and  older  above  the 
pov  erty  leveL 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  she  correctly 
predicted,  I  believe,  that  we  will  be 
judged  in  future  years  not  so  much  on  the 
progress  we  have  made  as  on  our  success 
in  achieving  our  potential  greatness,  not 
so  much  on  our  riches  and  technological 
advances  as  on  how  they  are  used  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  Ms.  Key- 
serling's  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  : 
Wb  Can  Aitokd  To  Mket  thk  Needs  or  Oub 

OiokbPxofu 
(Excerpts  Prom  an  Address  by  Mary  Dublin 
Keyserllng) 
In  the  adult  lifetime  of  most  of  us  here 
today  our  national  economy  has  been  trans- 
formed. Forty  years  ago  It  was  characterized 
by  acute  scarcities  and  widespread  poverty 
and  deprivation.  They  were  then  unavoid- 
able. But  today,  our  economy  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  assure  a  comfortable  way  of  life 
for  all  our  people.  The  major  challenge  of 
our  times  la  the  reaUzatlon   of  this   vital 
potential. 

It  was  about  forty  years  ago  that  the 
National  Resources  Committee,  a  govern- 
mental research  body,  undertook  an  inten- 
sive study  of  consumer  income  and  liA  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States.  It  reported 
that  In  1936-36  about  60  percent  of  all 
famlUes  had  Incomes  below  11,400,  which  at 
today's  prices  would  be  the  poverty  level  as 
presently  offlclaUy  defined  for  a  family  of 
four  The  large  majority  of  the  nation's 
famuies,  hard  hit  by  the  acute  depression 
of  the  period,  lacked  the  means  to  buy  what 
we  now  regard  as  the  minimum  basic  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Needless  to  say,  our  older  people  ex- 
perienced the  cruelest  hardships  of  all  The 
Social  Security  Act  had  Just  been  passed  but 
was  not  yet  in  operation.  The  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  which  set  a  minimum  wage 
of  25  cents  an  hour  was  not  to  be  enacted 
until  several  years  later.  Advocates  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  were  called  vision- 
aries. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  past  four 
decades.  The  average  Income  of  our  famlllea 
has  increased  nearly  three  fold  since  the 
mld-thlrtles,  measured  In  terms  of  dollars 
of  constant  purchasing  power.  The  propor- 
tion of  our  people  suffering  the  hardships 
of  poverty,  as  offlclaUy  defined,  has  declined 
markedly.  By  1959,  the  proportion  had  been 
cut  to  22  percent  of  aU  famlllee,  and  In  the 
subsequent  14  years  was  further  cut  by  half 
to  11  percent.  Otu:  senior  citizens,  aged  65 
and  over,  made  comparable  gains.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau  reported  that.  In  1959,  35  per- 

rJ'io^*1'"'°™"  ^^°^  ">"  PO^*"^  level- 
By  1973,  the  proportion  had  declined  to  16 
percent.  ~  xu 

Progress— yes.  But  a  society  should  be 
Judged  not  so  much  by  the  advances  it  has 
achieved  as  by  the  extent  to  which  its  full 
potentials  for  progress  have  been  realized 
fJ^f^"^.^^  ""''^  standards  we  are  very 
nYfi^  't?fK'"°°'  ''^"^  ^^  °"8ht  to  be  as  a 
nation,  with  respect  to  meeting  our  human 
neeas.  Most  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
?^  ?',  °"f  '•°*°'"  citizens.  The  continua- 
tion of  Inadequate  living  standards  reflects 

f„i-,°"L^f  """P^'^y  *°  1"*  "»em.  but  our 
i^2,!SS?  "  economic  Ineptitude  and  the 
iDBUffldency  of  our  moral  commitment 

I  hope  that  that  historian  of  the  future 
digging  further  in  the  archives,  wlU  flrS 
statements  made  by  many  of  us  affirming 
that  we  clearly  have  the  means  to  meet  our 

L"t^^^^  *°'*  *^*'  ^""^  *1^»*  "»"  needed 
action  was  soon  taken  by  Congress 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  most  urgent 

m!^<?,„°"  ****"  P^P^"  "><»  *be°  coMWer 
^^^^  °'^  capacity  to  meet  them. 

fr;^n°i^/*'°'*    •"    *°    *"«>"*    "ISlS    con. 

S  wh.^  t?o^many.  In  1978.  the  latest  year 
for  which  date  are  available,  16  percent  of 
aU  persons  66  years  old  and  oy^m  to 
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poverty,  as  offlclaUy  defined.  This  Census 
Bureau  definition  regarded  elderly  couS« 
as  poor  If  their  Incomes  were  less  th^ 
»3,660,  and  Individuals  as  poor  If  their  in- 
comes  were  less  than  $3,130.  Were  povertv 
more  properly  defined  as  an  annual  income 
Of  less  than  $4,000  for  an  older  couple  a 
third  were  poor  In  1973.  Defining  povertv 
for  persons  aged  65  and  over,  and  not  llvini 
in  famuies,  as  incomes  under  *3,000--57 
^"^etTr  ^'-  '^''*  ""^  »°<ll<=ta>e'it  Of 

For  most  of  the  elderly.  Social  Security 
benefits  constitute  their  major  source  of  to- 
come.  These  benefits,  despite  recent  m- 
creases,  are  stlU  sadly  Inadequate 

It  was  a  major  achievement  two  years  ago 
when  Congress  Increased  benefits  20  percent 
across  the  board  and  established  wTaSS 
matlc  cost  of  living  adjustment  mechanism 
to  keep  Social  Security  benefits  roueUv 
^^Z  ^^^  ^^t^  changes.  But  addltlSnS 
major  reforms  have  become  Imperative 
m^fl  ^^r^"^  ^^'^^^^  structure  should  be 
modifled.  A  new  formula  should  be  adopted 

ct^^^.'^r?*'  '°  "^^'^^  ^^'J^""  ^ore 
closely  to  their  wages  In  the  years  nearest 

retirement  on  which  contributions  and  ben- 
efits were  based.  This  $3,000  celling  then 
covered  the  wages  of  about  96  percent  of  aU 
workers  In  the  system.  Because  of  subsequent 

^fi'^J^^  "°**  ^•8^*''  ^^e  levelsTtodays 
$14,100  wage  base  ceUlng  covers  the  wages 
of  only  85  percent  of  aU  workers.  By  Uf^g 

S2ano^*wi*  ^^Z  ^^^  '^^^^^  gradually  tS 
$28,000  we  would  return  to  the  97  percent 
original  coverage  concept  and  so  go  far 
toward  aUeviatlng  the  anticipated  deficit  In 
the  Social  Security  Fund. 

You  will  recall  that  under  the  Federal  Civil 
♦^J7  *®  pension  plan.  Federal  workers  con- 
tribute  7  percent  of  their  total  wages,  re- 
gardless of  their  amount,  with  a  fuU  Oovern- 
ment  match.  This  makes  possible  higher 
benefits  and  a  financially  sounder  system. 
And  members  of  Congress,  too,  contribute 
toward  their  pensions  on  the  basis  of  their 
full  earnings.  So  the  suggestion  that  the  tax- 
able wage  base  for  Social  Security  be  lifted  Is 
a  well  precedented  proposal 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  time,  I  can 
mention  only  a  few  other  major  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  improve  the  Uving  stand- 
ards of  oiu-  older  people. 

The  housing  pught  of  all  too  many  of  the 
elderly  is  pitiful.  The  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee  on  Aging  estimated,  several  yea»  ago. 
that  six  mUlion  older  Americans  live  in  sub- 
standard housing.  Delegates  to  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  pled  for 
the  construction  of  120,000  new  housUig 
units  a  year  for  the  elderly.  In  the  four  yeara 
EOnce  the  Conference  virtually  nothing  has 
been  done  to  meet  this  very  conservative  tar- 
get and  needs  have  been  rising  at  a  rapid 
pace.  A  more  realistic  target  now  would  be 
the  construction  of  at  least  200,000  subsi- 
dized rental  units  and  an  equal  number  of 
unsubsidlzed  units  a  year  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  older  people. 

I  wish  1  could  include  In  my  discussion 
specific  additional  targets  for  action  relating 
to  health,  employment,  and  consumer  needs 
of  older  people.  Time  prevents  this.  More- 
over, I  have  long  since  sensed  that  some  of 
you  are  saying,  "Tes,  we  need  the  changes  you 
have  already  outlined.  But  all  of  them  cost 
money.  And  where  would  the  money  come 
from?  Can  we  afford  outlays  on  the  scale  you 
have  proposed?" 

My  answer  as  an  economist  Is  that  we  can. 
The  central  challenge  confronting  our  na- 
tion Is  to  use  our  human  and  material  re- 
soures  to  assure  Jobs  for  aU.  PuU  production 
and  fuU  employment  levels,  maintained  over 
a  relatively  short  span  of  years,  would  not 
only  end  unemployment  and  raise  consumer 
Incomes;  they  would  generate  additional 
public  revenues  of  an  amazing  magnitude. 
We  would  rise  to  thU  chaUenge  if .  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  would  realize  the  terrible  price  we 
have  been  paying,  as  a  nation,  for  the  roUer 
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coaster  kind  of  economic  performance  we 
have  tolerated  for  far  too  long. 

In  concluding,  let  me  stress  that  those 
concerned  with  our  older  people  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  achievement  of  a  healthy, 
strong,  and  steadily  growing  economy  Is  basic 
to  the  wellbelng  of  all.  We  have  the  means 
and  the  knowledge  to  assure  Jobs  for  all  who 
want  them.  We  have  the  means  and  the 
knowledge  to  end  recessions  once  and  for  aU. 
All  that  we  need  is  the  moral  commitment 
and  the  wlU.  But  we  should  not  deny  Jiis- 
tlce  to  our  elderly  citizens  untU  these  other 
goals  are  achieved  first.  For  buUding  the  buy- 
ing power  of  consumers  is  the  road  to  res- 
toration of  oiu:  fuU  economic  health.  So  let's 
get  on  with  the  Job  of  lifting  the  living 
standards  of  our  older  people. 


PROPOSALS    OF    THE    FEDERAL 
ELECTION    COMMISSION 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  three  pre- 
vious occasions  this  year  I  have  placed 
into  the  Record  proposals  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  as  published  in  the 
Federal  Register;  these  proposals  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  on  June  2,  June  25, 
and  July  9.  In  order  to  provide  for  wider 
distribution  of  this  material  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  follow  this  practice  and  I  today 
present  the  following  which  I  hope  will 
be  of  interest  to  fellow  Members.  Because 
of  the  length  of  the  particular  corre- 
spondence which  I  am  submitting  today, 
this  proposal  will  be  continued  in  tomor- 
row's Record: 
Tttle  II — Federal  Elections — Chapter  II — 

Federal    Election    Commission     [Notice 

1975-41 
advisory  opinion  reqttest  procedure 

The  Commission  announces  that  pursuant 
to  Section  437(f)  of  Title  2.  United  States 
Code,  the  processing  of  Advisory  Opinion  Re- 
quests has  commenced  as  of  this  date.  Ad- 
visory Opinion  Requests  submitted  hereto- 
fore wlU  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  through  other  outlets.  Such  publication 
begins  today.  Advisory  Opinion  Requests  are 
assigned  an  AOR  Number  (such  as  AOR 
1975-1,  published  today)  reflecting  year  of 
publication  &nd  sequence.  Publication  wIU 
be  either  in  the  form  of  the  original  submis- 
sion or  In  an  edited  or  paraphrased  form,  as 
the  Commission  deems  appropriate.  Where 
Advisory  Opinion  Requests  are  published  in 
edited  or  paraphrased  form,  any  interested 
person  may  Inspect  the  original  at  the  Com- 
mission. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opinion 
Request  may  submit  written  views  with  re- 
spect to  such  requests  within  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Request  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
mission sboiUd  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Conunlssion.  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Advisory  Opinion  Request  Section,  1326  K 
Street,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20463.  Persons 
requiring  additional  time  in  which  to  re- 
spond to  any  Advisory  Opinion  Request  wUl 
normally  be  granted  such  time  upon  written 
request  to  the  Commission.  All  timely  com- 
ments received  by  the  Commission  will  be 
considered  by  the  Commission  before  It  Is- 
sues an  advisory  opinion.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  comments  on  pending  Ad- 
visory Opinion  Requests  refer  to  the  specific 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AOR  number  of  the  Request  commented  up- 
on, and  that  statutory  references  be  to  the 
United  States  Code  citations,  rather  than  to 
the  Public  Law  Citations. 

Thomas  B.  Cttrtis, 

Chairman  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission. 

Title  11 — ^Federal  Elections 

CHAPTER    II — FEDERAL    ELECTION 

COMMISSION 

[Notice  1975-51 

advisory  opinion  requests 

AOR  1976-1 :  National  Political  Party  Con- 
ventions. 

(The  following  edited  Advisory  Opinion 
Requests  were  submitted  respectively  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  are  pub- 
lished together  under  a  single  Advisory 
Opinion  Request  Number  with  the  consent 
of  both  requesting  parties.) 
"Dear  Commissioners: 

Request  is  hereby  made  for  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 437f  of  Title  2.  United  States  Code. 
1.  Facta 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
("Parties")  plan  to  hold  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nating Convention  ("Convention")  In  the 
summer  of  1976.  The  arrangements  for  the 
Conventions  wUl  be  handled  either  by  the 
Parties  directly  or  through  an  entity,  pos- 
sibly a  not-for-profit  corporation,  created 
specifically  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  In- 
duce the  Parties  to  hold  these  Conventions 
in  their  cities,  the  local  authorities  of  various 
cities  and  states  have  offered  the  use  of  var- 
ious municipal  or  state  facilities  or  services 
in  connection  with  the  Conventions  either 
for  no  charge  or  at  reduced  charges. 

In  addition,  as  a  further  Inducement  for 
the  Conventions  to  be  held  in  a  particular 
city,  local  businessmen,  Including  hotels  In 
which  persons  connected  with  the  Conven- 
tions wUl  be  housed,  have  offered  to  provide 
various  other  facilities  or  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  Conventions  either  at  no 
charge  or  at  reduced  charges.  These  facili- 
ties or  services  may  be  provided  either  di- 
rectly or  through  a  local  host  committee  or 
non-profit  corporate  entity.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
similar  organization. 

These  Inducements  have  traditionally  been 
a  significant  element  In  the  site  selection 
process  of  the  Parties.  This  site  selection 
process  has  already  commenced  for  both 
Parties.  The  faculties  or  services  offered  wUl 
Include  the  following,  among  othera: 

(1)  Use  of  an  Auditorium  or  Convention 
Center,  construction  and  Convention  related 
services  therein; 

(2)  Various  transportation  services,  In- 
cluding the  provision  of  buses  and  automo- 
biles; 

(3)  Law  enforcement  services  necessary  to 
assure  orderly  Conventions; 

(4)  Use  of  convention  bureau  personnel  to 
provide  central  housing  and  reservation 
services; 

(5)  Rooms  in  hotels  for  office  use  and 
sleeping  accommodations  for  n«w»H«^i«  ^nd 
staff  connected  with  the  Conventions; 

(6)  Transportation,  accommodations  and 
hospitality  for  committees  of  the  Parties  re- 
sponsible for  choosing  the  site  of  the  Con- 
ventions; and 

(7)  Other  slmUar  Convention  related  facil- 
ities and  services. 

Further,  hotels  and  other  local  business- 
men, including  corporations,  may  offer  to 
defray  a  portion  of  certain  expenses  Incurred 
In  connection  with  the  Conventions.  The 
amount  available  to  defray  such  expenses 
may  consist.  In  part,  of  a  portion  of  the 
sums  paid  to  the  various  hotels  by  registered 
guests    connected    with    the    Conventions, 
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without  Increasing  the  normal  charge  paid 
by  such  guests. 

We  understand  that  these  Inducements  are 
similar  to  those  which  would  be  offered  to 
any  other  organization  sImUarly  situated  to 
Induce  It  to  hold  a  Convention  of  sImUar 
size  and  scope  In  the  pai-tlciUar  city. 

We  fxu-ther  understand  that  such  Induce- 
mente  of  goods  and  services,  direct  and  In- 
direct, historically  have  been  provided  to 
both  Parties.  Background  information  on  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  the  studies  of  the 
Citizens  Research  Foundation,  No.  14,  The 
Politics  of  National  Convention  Finances  and 
Arrangements,  and  Financing  the  1968  Elec- 
tion, pp.  73-78. 

In  1972,  expenditures  by  the  Parties  for 
Conventions  averaged  approximately  $1,750,- 
000.  The  value  of  goods  and  services  of  the 
type  described  above  is  not  included  in  that 
amount.  It  woiUd  be  Impossible  to  place 
an  exact  dollar  figure  on  such  Items,  but 
they  are  very  substantial. 

n.  Section  610.  Title  18.  United  States 
Code: 

Section  610  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
provides.  In  pertinent  part,  that: 

It  Is  unlawful  for  any  National  Bank,  or 
any  corporation  organized  by  authority  of 
any  law  of  Congress  ...  or  for  any  corpora- 
tion whatever,  or  any  labor  organization  to 
make  a  contribution  or  expenditure  In  con- 
nection vrlth  any  election  at  which  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  electors  or  a 
Senator  or  Representative  In,  or  a  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to  Congress  are 
to  be  voted  for,  or  In  connection  with  any 
primary  election  or  political  convention  or 
caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any  of 
the  foregoing  offices,  or  for  any  candidate, 
political  committee,  or  other  person  to  accept 
or  receive  any  contribution  prohibited  by 
this  Section. 

The  terms  "contribution"  and  "expendi- 
ture" for  purpKJses  of  Section  610  are  defined 
in  Section  591  of  Title  18. 

We  believe  that  the  transactions  described 
above  are  at  arms-length  and  do  not  consti- 
tute either  contributions  or  expenditures 
within  the  above  definitions  of  such  terms. 
We  have  found  no  case  decision  or  opinion 
interpreting  Section  610  holding  that  trans- 
actions such  as  those  described  above  were 
within  the  purview  of  this  provision,  nor  do 
we  perceive  any  reason  why  such  trans- 
actions should  be  so  prohibited.  We  do  bring 
to  your  attention  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruled  In  1955  that  a  contribution  to 
a  committee  authorized  to  Induce  a  national 
political  Convention  to  the  locality  In  which 
a  taxpayer  is  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business 
is  deductible  els  a  business  expense,  provided 
such  contribution  Is  made  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  commensurate  financial  re- 
turn. (Rev.  R\U.  65-265,  1965-1  CB  22.)  We 
further  note  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  an  Informal  opinion  dated  Februiu-y  21, 
1974,  stated  under  similar  circumstances  that 
such  Inducements  were  not  in  violation  of 
Section  610. 

It  Is  therefore  our  opinion  that  arms- 
length  transactions  with  the  Parties  made  to 
attract  the  Conventions  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  Section  610. 

m.  Section  9008{d)(l).  Title  29.  United 
States  Code: 

Section  9008(d)  (1) ,  Title  26,  United  States 
Code,  provides  In  pertinent  part  that  the 
Parties  ".  .  .  may  not  make  expenditures  with 
respect  to  a  Presidential  nominating  Con- 
vention which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  the 
amount  of  ($2,000,000)  . . ."  The  provision  of 
goods  and  services  as  described  above  wheth- 
er provided  by  local  government  bureaus.  In- 
dividuals or  businesses  should  not  be  deemed 
"expenditures"  of  the  Party  for  purposes  of 
this  section.  In  setting  the  expenditure  limi- 
tation, Congress  was  presumably  seeking  to 
limit  the  amounts  actually  received  and  dis- 
bursed by  the  Parties  and  not  to  reduce  this 
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traditional  participation  In  the  Convention 
by  the  city,  state  and  businesses  which  di- 
rectly benefit  from  hosting  the  Convention. 
By  Including  such  Items  within  the  term 
"expenditures"  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  par- 
ticular city  and  Its  local  businesses  are  In 
fact  assisted  by  the  Federal  funding  of  Con- 
ventions to  the  extent  that  they  are  relieved 
of  such  responsibilities. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
provision  of  such  goods  and  services  as  de- 
scribed herewith  are  not  "expenditures"  un- 
der Section  9008(d)  (1). 

IV.  Sections  900a{e)  and  (g).  Title  26, 
United  States  Code: 

Section  9008(e)  provides  in  effect  that  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  the  Parties  no  earlier 
than  July  1,  1975.  Section  9008(g)  provides 
in  effect  that  the  Parties  shall  file  a  registra- 
tion statement  with  the  Commission  provid- 
ing information  similar  to  that  required  of 
other  political  committees  under  Section 
433(b)  of  Title  2,  United  States  Code.  The 
Commission  is  then  to  establish  procedures 
for  determining  the  entitlement  of  the  Par- 
ties to  funds  and  then  to  certify  said  entitle- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  exam- 
ine and  audit  such  entitlements  at  any  time 
prior  to  December  31,  1976. 

We  propose  that  the  Parties  submit  to  the 
Commission  by  June  1,  1975,  a  projection  of 
the  cost  of  the  Conventions  based  on  their 
Convention  experience  in  1972.  Based  upon 
this  preliminary  projection,  the  Conmilsslon 
would  then  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  each 
Party  was  entitled  to  the  sum  of  $600,000  fcr 
payment  on  or  shortly  after  July  1,  1975,  as- 
suming that  the  Commission  satisfies  Itself 
IS  to  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  pro- 
ectlon.   A  similar  procedure  would  be  fol- 
owed  so  that  an  entitlement  would  then  be 
lertifled  to  the  Secretary  for  all  like  amounts 
>n  December  1,   1975,  and  on  May  1,   1976. 
We  would  urge  the  Commission,  in  any  case, 
o  request  of  the  Secretary  that  payments 
>e  made  within  15  days  of  the  Commission's 
ertiflcatlon.) 
During   this  period   of   time,   the  Parties 
•ould  submit  to  the  Commission  such  re- 
1  orts.  vouchers,  invoices,  etc.,  as  the  Com- 
laission  may  require  to  support  the  funds 
I  dvanced  to  the  Parties. 

The  certification  of  the  last  entitlement,  if 
tny,  up  to  the  $2,000,000  limitation,  woiUd 
I  e  made  as  soon  as  practical  within  two 
1  reeks  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Conventions 
c  f  the  respective  Parties  and  would  be  based 
I  pon  actual  expenditures  made. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  proce- 
c  ure  would  provide  the  type  of  financing  re- 
c  ulred  to  responsibly  manage  the  Conven- 
t  ons  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  meet  the 
C  ommlssion's  responsibility  to  discharge  its 
r  (sponslbilities  under  the  law." 

/s/  Robert  S.  Stratis, 
i^halrman.  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee) (April  21, 1975) . 
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CONVENTION  HALL 

The  interior  of  a  haU  must  be  designed 
to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  a  Presidential 
nominating  convention.  A  specially  designed 
podium  must  be  constructed.  On  both  sides 
of  the  podium,  fixed  tables  for  the  press  must 
be  built. 

The  fioor  of  a  convention  becomes  so 
strung  with  wires  for  phones,  audio  equip- 
ment, television  and  radio  that  a  false  fioor 
must  be  built  on  top  of  the  normal  fioorlng 
for  the  safety  of  the  delegates,  alternates  and 
the  many  others  who  obtain  access  to  the 
floor. 

Camera  platforms  for  television,  newsreels 
and  still  photographers  have  traditionally 
been  buUt  by  the  parties,  Including  one 
major  central  platform  and  several  side  plat- 
forms for  different  camera  angles. 

The  seating  plan  for  delegates  and  alter- 
nates is  usually  specially  designed  to  assure 
adequate  sight  lines  lor  them  and  wide 
enough  aisles  for  their  safety  and  conven- 
ience. In  many  Instances,  this  type  of  set  up 
may  exceed  the  normal  capabUitles  of  a  hall 
and  extra  materials  and  labor  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  lighting  for  the  floor  and  the  podium 
at  most  convention  halls  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  color  television. 
Thus,  additional  lighting  equipment  must 
be  brought  in  and  installed.  Air  conditioning 
facilities  In  the  hall  may  have  to  be  bolstered 
to  offset  the  heat  generated  by  this  lighting. 
Electrical  power  for  these  facilities,  plus 
additional  demands  for  electrical  outlets  for 
other  convention  equipment,  can  become  a 
very  substantial  expense. 

As  noted  by  the  Chairman  at  our  meeting, 
all  of  the  major  contending  cities  appear  to 
be  prepared  to  waive  all  rental  charges  for 
the  hall  during  the  preparatory  period  of 
construction  and  Installation,  the  days  of 
the  convention  and  a  reasonable  period 
thereafter  to  clear  the  hall. 

Among  the  additional  items  that  may  be 
sought  Include,  Janitorial  services  after  each 
session  of  the  convention,  decorations  for  the 
hall,  offices  within  the  hall,  furnishings, 
equipment  for  the  offices  within  the  hall, 
microphones  and  a  loud  speaker  system  and 
the  operation  of  this  audio  system. 

Among  the  cities  bidding  for  the  conven- 
tions, the  difficulty  and  expense  of  provid- 
ing these  goods  and  services  would  vary.  For 
example,  we  understand  that  the  convention 
center  of  one  of  the  contending  cities  woiUd 
not  require  the  installation  of  a  false  floor 
due  to  the  wiring  system  already  installed 
In  the  hall.  There  are  differences,  too,  in  the 
source  of  support  for  providing  these  goods 
and  services.  In  others,  a  tourist  development 
authority,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  commit- 
tee, or  a  specially  organized  non-profit  com- 
mittee may  bear  the  major  portion  of  these 
costs. 

HOTELS 
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Addendttm  of  Mat  15.  1975 
Deae  Commissioners:  At  a  meeting  on 
A  prU  21,  Commissioner  Alkens  had  requested 
a  Idltlonal  details  on  the  types  of  goods  and 
SI  rvlces  we  will  be  negotiating  for  in  the 
c  lurse  of  our  Site  Selection  process.  Subject, 
o  course,  to  a  favorable  determination  by 
tie  Commission  on  the  requests  submitted 
t(  you  on  the  21st.  the  following  goods  and 
s«  rvlces  are  among  those  that  we  wUl  be 
s<  eking. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  these  goods 
a:  Id  services  are  commonly  offered  as  an  in - 
d  icement  for  a  convention  to  be  held  In  a 
Pi  rticular  city.  They  are  offered  either  di- 
rt ctly  or  through  a  local  Ijost  committee, 
n.  m-profit  corporate  entity.  Chamber  of 
C  (mmerce.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
SI  nUar  organization.  We  understand  that 
tl  ese  Inducements  are  similar  to  those  of- 
fe  -ed  to  other  organizations  to  Induce  them 
tc  hold  conventions  of  similar  size  and  scope 
Id  their  particular  city. 


Another  source  of  major  aid  to  presi- 
dential nominating  conventions  has  come 
from  the  hotels  that  house  the  guests  of  the 
conventions  and  thua  benefit  directly  from 
the  convention.  The  housing  of  and  office 
space  for  convention  officials  and  staff  is  a 
major  burden  of  Convention  operations. 

Some  staff  for  the  convention  customarily 
establish  their  office  and  residence  In  the  con- 
vention city  as  early  as  January  of  the  con- 
vention year.  The  number  of  such  personnel 
increases  as  the  months  pass.  Within  two 
weeks  of  the  start  of  the  convention,  the 
full  regular  staff  of  the  National  Committee, 
plus  special  convention  staff,  move  to  the 
convention  city. 

We  would  be  seeking  complimentary  and 
reduced  rate  rooma  from  convention  city 
hotels  to  meet  some  portion  of  these  needs. 
This  number  of  complimentary  rooms  sought 
would  be  related  to  the  numbers  of  rooms 
actually  booked  by  the  convention  at  the 
particular  hotel,  possibly  four  complimentary 
room  nights  for  each  100  paid  room  nights 
of  occupancy. 


The  hotel  which  acts  as  headquarters  for 
the  convention  would.  In  addition,  be  re- 
quested  to  provide  office  space,  free  use  of 
its  public  rooms  for  meetings  and  caucuses 
and  furnishings  for  these  purposes,  for  ex- 
ample, chairs,  tables,  microphones,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS   GOODS   AND   SERVICES 

The  Site  Selection  Committee  is  a  20- 
member  sub-cominlt';ee  of  the  National 
Conmiittee,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  the  site  for  the  convention.  They 
held  hearings  in  early  April  at  which  six 
cities  made  presentations.  The  Committee 
will  next  travel  to  a  number  of  these  cities 
at  their  invitation.  The  Committee  will  make 
an  on-the-scene  Investigation  of  the  cities' 
facilities.  Among  the  expenses  that  these 
localities  may  offer  to  assume  are  the  costs 
of  transporting  the  Committee,  housing  and 
a  number  of  hospitality  functions  such  as 
luncheons,  dinners  or  receptions  attended 
by  local  civic  leaders. 

Because  of  tight  time  schedules,  widely 
spread  convention  hotels  and  traffic  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  every  major  city,  a  special 
shuttle  bus  system  for  delegates,  alternates 
and  other  convention  participants  will  be 
sought.  It  may  be  a  totally  free  system:  a 
flat  fee  might  be  charged  to  those  using  the 
system,  at  a  minimum  rate,  subsidized  from 
local  sources.  Further,  some  of  the  bids  have 
offered  to  provide  from  local  sources  a  limited 
number  of  private  automobiles  for  trans- 
portation of  convention  officials. 

The  National  Committee  has  the  responsl- 
bUity  for  approving  all  room  reservations  In 
convention  hotels.  This  workload  may  be 
relieved  to  some  extent  by  utilizing  staff 
and  facilities  of  the  local  convention  bureau 
or  hotel  association. 

SECTTRITT 

The  security  within  the  convention  hall  Is 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  National 
Committees.  Security  services  within  the 
hall  have  been  paid  for  and  managed  by  the 
National  Committees.  There  is,  of  course 
close  coordination  of  this  work  with  local 
law  enforcement  officials  and  with  the  Secret 
Service  which  now  has  certain  responsibili- 
ties for  the  Presidential  candidates. 

Outside  the  convention  hall,  the  Commit- 
tees have  no  direct  authority  to  provide  or 
control  security.  This  is,  of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  duly  constituted  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  city,  county  and 
state.  Again,  however,  close  coordination 
with  these  officials  is  sought  to  assure  an 
orderly  convention  in  which  the  elected  dele- 
gates and  alternates  can  discharge  their 
duties  without  Interference,  yet  providing 
ample  opportunity  for  non-delegates  to  exer- 
cise their  First  Amendment  rights.  The  ef- 
fort to  assure  this  delicate  balance  with  such 
large  numbers  of  interested  people  involved 
means  that  a  substantial  cost  for  law  en- 
forcement win  be  incurred  by  any  city  that 
hosts  a  national  convention.  In  1972,  finan- 
cial grants  from  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Agency  were  made  to  Miami  Beach 
for  both  conventions.  We  do  not  know 
whether  such  grants  will  be  available  In 
1976. 

Andrew  J.  Shea, 
Director,  Democratic  National  Convention. 


DANIEL  J.  BOORSTIN'S  NOMINATION 
URGED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  a  valuable  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  functioning  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  We  all  have  received 
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information  and  services  from  their  huge 
reservoir  of  reference  materials,  and 
their  continuous  program  of  researching 
the  background  on  issues. 

The  job  of  Librarian  of  Congress  is  to 
be  filled.  The  President  has  nominated 
a  distinguished  scholar,  Daniel  J.  Boor- 
stin,  to  the  position. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Boorstin  for  many 
years,  and  have  been  Impressed  with  his 
intellect  and  abilities.  He  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  best  historians,  a  Pulitzer  prize 
winner,  and  is  senior  historian  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  He  also  served  for 
4  years  as  director  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology  for  that 
institution.  He  came  to  government  from 
an  outstanding  career  as  an  educator  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  served  with  Mr.  Boorstin  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, and  have  been  privileged  to  have 
his  friendship  for  many  years. 

I  believe  he  will  make  a  fine  Librarian 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  move 
speedily  to  confirm  his  nomination. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  COOPERA- 
TION IN  SPACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


OF   FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Tues- 
day, July  15,  1975,  approaches,  and  the 
world  witnesses  the  historic  event  of 
American  astronauts,  we  must  pause  to 
express  our  continuing  concern  for  the 
Soviet  Jews'  struggle  for  freedom  here 
on  Earth. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  remember  Alex- 
ander Druck,  one  of  the  many  Russian 
scientists  denied  an  exit  visa  on  the  pre- 
text that  he  has  worked  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. Now  that  there  is  a  much-wel- 
comed, open  exchange  of  space  informa- 
tion between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
this  excuse  is  no  Iwiger  valid. 

Alexander  Druck,  47,  is  a  victim  of  the 
Moscow  OVIR — the  Visa  Offlce.  An  elec- 
tromechanical engineer,  he  lost  his  job 
when  he  applied  for  visas  in  1973.  His 
wife,  Tristian,  42,  was  recently  hospital- 
ized with  spinal  cancer.  Their  daughter, 
Helen,  Is  16.  The  grandmother,  age  70, 
lives  with  them.  In  abetter  dated  Jan- 
uary 11,  1975,  Alexander  wrote: 

I  don't  know  whether  you  know  or  not 
that  the  official  cause  of  my  being  detained 
is  "consideration  of  State  security"  in  con- 
nection with  my  former  Job.  In  fact,  that  is 
pure  nonsense,  for  my  work  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  question  of  secu- 
rity. .  .  . 

I  suppose  the  authorities  have  chosen  me 
as  an  example.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  only  hope  left  for  me  is  that  our  friends 
in  Israel  and  the  USA  are  persistently  strug- 
gling for  us. 

In  April  1975,  the  Druck  family  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter  warning 
them  to  reverse  their  intention  to  emi- 
grate. It  read:  "Turn  around;  it  Is  not 
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too  late.  If  not,  you  will  lose  your  daugh- 
ter." 

This  act  of  terrorism  only  strength- 
ened the  resolve  of  the  Druck  family  to 
exercise  their  right  of  free  emigration 
as  expressed  in  the  U.N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  a  document  signed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  with  great  courage 
that  Alexander  Druck  writes  of  his  plight 
in  an  op>en  letter  addressed  to  the  Amer- 
ican asti'onauts  and  Soviet  cosmonauts: 

On  the  eve  of  your  historic  flight,  I  wish 
you  success  as  one  of  the  millions  of  your 
friends,  as  one  of  the  thousands  connected 
one  way  or  the  other  with  your  flight,  and  as 
one  of  those  Soviet  Jews  who  wishes  to  live 
together  with  his  people  in  Israel. 

I  am  an  engineer  who  has  worked  with  re- 
solvers  which  are  widely  known  and  are  used 
in  many  spheres  of  techniques.  In  March 
1973,  my  family  and  I  (consisting  of  four 
members)  asked  for  permission  to  leave  for 
Israel  but  were  refused  in  virtue  of  that  fact, 
that  resolvers  are  used  In  cosmic  techniques. 
This  was  absurd  then  and  especially  now 
when  dozens  of  American  scientists  are  ac- 
quainted in  detaU  with  the  Soviet  cosmic 
techniques,  saw  the  cosmodrome  and  launch- 
ing grounds.  I  have  never  been  on  the  cosmo- 
drome and  have  never  seen  a  Soviet  rocket. 
I  have  not  worked  in  my  profession  for  three 
years,  but  have  been  told  my  question  of 
leaving  will  be  decided  only  in  1980.  I  think 
that  one  cosmic  flight  is  not  enough  for  the 
achievement  of  real  friendship  between  peo- 
ples. I  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  for  the 
triumph  of  Jvistlce  and  humanity. 

I  wish  you  a  successful  flight  and  safe 
landing. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  Druck. 
72  Leninsky  Pr.  KV  44,  Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

All  Americans  and  all  peace-loving 
peoples  throughout  the  world  fully  sup- 
port Soviet-American  cooperation  in  the 
heavens.  All  peoples  will  have  even  more 
reason  to  rejoice  when  the  Soviet  Union 
decides  to  cooperate  on  earth  by  recog- 
nizing the  basic  human  right  to  emigrate 
as  codified  in  international  law.  So  as  we 
launch  our  Astronauts  of  July  15,  let  us 
all  say  a  heart-felt  prayer  that  perhaps 
we  can  also  launch  Alexander  Druck  and 
his  family  to  freedom. 


THE  YEAR   1975   MARKS   THE   CEN- 
TENNIAL OP  RIVERSIDE,  ILL. 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
Nation  will  observe  its  Bicentennial  in 
1976.  the  village  of  Riverside,  HI.,  is  cele- 
brating in  1975  its  100th  anniversary  as 
an  Incorporated  municipality.  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  special  pride  that  I  recall  my 
birth,  adolescence,  and  early  adulthood 
in  this  charming  showplace  of  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Park  Service 
in  naming  Riverside  as  a  registered  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark,  has  described 
the  village  appropriately  as  "the  first 
planned  community  in  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  description  is  literally 
correct  in  that  the  parklike  character  of 
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the  village  of  Riverside  Is  the  result  of 
careful  and  skillful  planning  by  the  in- 
ternationally recognized  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  who  with  his  partner,  Calvert 
Vaux,  laid  out  the  community  of  River- 
side as  part  of  a  private  land  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Riverside  Improve- 
ment Co. — in  1868.  This  private  develop- 
ment was  converted  into  an  incorporated 
village  In  the  year  1875,  which  accounts 
for  the  centennial  being  observed  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  evidences 
of  Riverside's  past  history  which  deserve 
to  be  recalled  at  this  proud  hour.  An  his- 
toric plaque  erected  on  July  4,  1932,  by 
the  Riverside  Women's  Reading  Club, 
and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  re- 
calls that  the  Indians  and  early  fur  trad- 
ers used  a  river  crossing  at  a  place  where 
the  Des  Plaines  River  passes  through  the 
village. 

At  another  point  in  the  village  just 
west  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quin- 
cy  Railroad  station,  a  large  granite 
boulder  marks  the  site  of  the  first  home 
erected  in  Cook  County  west  of  Chicago 
in  1831.  This  structure  was  occupied  by 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Forbes,  who  was 
the  first  sherifiE  of  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  celebrated  and 
certainly  the  best  known  landmark  is  the 
Riverside  Water  Tower,  which  was  orig- 
inally erected  in  1880,  and  subsequently 
destroyed  by  fire  on  New  Years  Eve  1913, 
and  thereafter  reconstructed  according 
to  its  original  Swiss  gothic  tower  design. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  village  of  Riverside 
is  described  as  a  village  in  the  forest,  and 
on  some  occasions  as  a  village  in  a  park. 
However,  whatever  the  description,  the 
community  fits  the  definition  precisely. 
■The  Riverside  centennial  is  more  than 
simply  a  100th  anniversary  celebration 
of  a  midwest  village — it  is  moreover  an 
event  of  national  significance  in  which  a 
community  steeped  in  historical  lore  and 
recognized  throughout  the  Nation  as  a 
forerunner  of  municipal  planning  is 
honoring  its  antecedents  and  its  commu- 
nity leaders  throughout  the  year — culmi- 
nating in  the  1975  centennial  parade  and 
program  on  August  10,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged,  indeed, 
to  have  been  invited  to  return  to  my 
home  community  by  the  village  presi- 
dent, Louis  J.  Komorous,  who  was  my 
erstwhile  classmate  in  the  Riverside  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  by  the  centennial  chair- 
man, Charles  D.  Clawson.  In  connection 
with  the  centennial  events,  I  will  be 
joining  with  many  other  longtime  na- 
tive sons  and  daughters  of  Riverside,  in- 
cluding some  with  whom  I  spent  my 
earlier  days.  Among  those  are  village 
trustee  Francis  P.  Creadon,  tind  one  of 
the  community's  elder  citizens,  Mark  J. 
Lies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  not  inappropri- 
ate also,  to  recall  that  my  late  father, 
Frederick  Stephens  McClory,  served  for 
many  years  as  attorney  for  the  village 
of  Riverside,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
Democratic  township  committeeman  for 
the  township  of  Riverside,  and  in  other 
official  capacities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  return  to  River- 
side, I  will  be  privileged  to  be  in  the 
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congressional  district  of  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Henry  Hyde,  who  has  the 
special  advantage  of  representing  tliis 
beautiful  and  nationally  recognized  com- 
munity, and  I  will  be  participating  with 
Congressman  Hyde  and  other  public 
leaders  in  various  of  the  centennial 
events. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  want  to  take  this 
further  occasion  to  express  on  behalf  of 
all  of  my  colleagues  our  good  wishes  and 
our  heartfelt  congratulations  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Riverside,  111.,  on  its  100th  birth- 
day. 


i 
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ANNOUNCES  WASTE  OIL  CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  has  initiated  a 
comprehensive  program  to  increase  the 
recovery  and  reuse  of  waste  lubricating 
oil.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  been  interested  in  promoting  waste 
oil  recycling  for  many  years  now.  In 
1971, 1  introduced  the  first  version  of  the 
National  Oil  Recycling  Act.  I  have  rein- 
troduced this  legislation  during  the  cur- 
rent Congress  with  the  support  of  many 
of  my  colleagues. 
During  the  past  several  years  in  which 
have  been  involved  with  this  issue,  I 
tiave  found  the  Federal  Government's 
sfforts  to  improve  waste  oil  recovery  to 
)e   uncoordinated   and   low-keyed.   Al- 
;hough  some  agencies — most  notably  the 
3artelsvllle  Energy  Research  Center  of 
SRDA  and  the  Defense  Supply  Com- 
nand  In  the  Department  of  Defense — 
lave  done  some  excellent  work  in  the 
vaste  oil  area,  there  has  been  no  national 
lollcy  of  recovering  and  reusing  waste 
'.  ubricatlng  oil. 

I  am  hopeful  that  FEA's  recently 
]  ormed  waste  oil  program  will  fill  the 
'  old.  The  FEA's  Industrial  Analysis  Of- 
1  ice,  energy  conservation  and  envlron- 
iient,  has  produced  an  excellent  fact- 
s  tieet  on  the  waste  oil  problem,  excerpts 
1  rom  which  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the 

9KCOiU}. 

I  congratulate  FEA  for  Its  leadership 
A  this  area  of  energy  and  resource  man- 
a  gement  and  pledge  my  continued  sup- 
p  ort  for  these  efforts. 

The  factsheet  follows: 

Wastk  On.  Pact  Sheet 

Waste  oil  l3  generated  from  automotive  and 
h  dustrlal  sources  at  the  rate  of  approxl- 
nately  1,100,000,000  gaUons  eeich  year.  Al- 
t]  lOUgh  this  amounts  to  somewhat  less  than 

percent  of  the  Nation's  annual  petroleum 
a  nsumptlon,  It  does  equate,  neverthelesB,  to 
n  ore  than  70,000  barrels  of  oU  per  day,  or  7 
percent  of  the  President's  energy  conserva- 
tl  )n  goal  for  1976. 

Although  dirty  and  contaminated,  waste 
ol,  has  high  energy  value  and  Is  composed 
alnost  entirely  of  "lube  oil  fractions."  a 
sriall  but  valuable  portion  of  a  barrel  of 
CI  iide  oil.  It  can  be  re-reflned  Into  good  lu- 
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brlcatlng  oil  or  used  as  a  feedstock  In  the 
manufacture  of  other  petroleum  products. 
In  Industrial  applications  It  can  be  reclaimed" 
to  nearly  original  quality  by  off-the-shelf 
equipment.  It  can  be  reprocessed  to  clean 
fuel  oil  and,  under  special  conditions,  can 
be  safely  burned  untreated. 

Tet  today,  perhaps  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  all  waste  oU  generated  In  this  country  Is 
lost  from  a  resource  recovery  point  of  view; 
much  of  it  Is  disposed  of  in  an  environmen- 
tally hazardous  manner.  The  reasons  for  these 
losses  are  prlmarUy  economic,  but  they  are 
complicated  by  a  number  of  environmental 
Issues  and  controversial  government  poli- 
cies .  .  . 

WASTE    on,    SOT7KCES 

In  1972,  approximately  2.2  billion  gallons 
of  lubricating  oil  were  sold  In  the  United 
States.  Approximately  50  percent  of  this  lube 
oil  was  consumed  In  use,  discarded  with  filter 
cartridges,  lost  through  leakages  or  In  other 
ways  resulting  In  the  generation  of  an  esti- 
mated 1.1  billion  gallons  of  waste  oil.  The 
major  sources  of  waste  oil  are  automotive 
operations.  Industrial  and  aviation  op- 
erations, and  other  sources,  such  as  govern- 
ment uses  and  industrial  process  oils.*  The 
estimates  for  these  categories  are  shown  In 
Table  1.  Not  Included  In  the  estimates  in 
Table  1  are  additional  amounts  or  waste  oil 
from  sources  which  are  very  dlflBcult  to  quan- 
tify. These  include  waste  oil  collected  from 
harbor  oil  spills,  ship  bilges,  oil  tanker  bot- 
toms and  washdowns  and  others. 


TABLE  l.-WASTE  OIL  GENERATION  BY  SOURCE 
|ln  gallons] 
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TABLE  2.-WASTE   OIL  GENERATION    BY  STATE 
(In  gallons] 


State 


Automotive 


Industrial 


Sates 


Waste  oil 


Automotive  lube  oils: 

Service  stations 270,000,000  170,000,000 

Garages,    auto    supply 

stores 60.000,000  38,000,000 

New  car  dealers 102,000,000  92,000,000 

Retail  sales  (or  commer- 

cialengines 90,000,000  57,000,000 

Auto  fleet  and  other  lube 

oiluses 136,000,000  68,000,000 

Factory  fills  (auto  and 

farm  equipment) 60,000,000  54,000,000 

Discount  stores 168,000,000  37,000,000 

Commercial  engine  fleets.  200, 000, 000  100, 000, 000 

Total 1,086,000,000  616,000,000 

Industrial  and  aviation  lube 
oils: 
Hydraulic  and  circulating 

system  oils 325,000,000  137,000,000 

Metal  working  oils 150,000,000  105,000,000 

Railroad  engine  oils 60,000,000  32,000,000 

Gasengineoils 62,000,000  56,000,000 

Aviation  and  other 137,000,000  64,000,000 

ToUl 734,000,000  394,000,000 

Other  industrial  oils: 

Processoils 310,000,000  31,000,000 

Electrical  oils 57,000,000  51,000,000 

Refrigeration  oils 10,000,000  5,000,000 

Total 377,000,000  87,000,000 

Lube    oils    purchased    by 

United  States.... :...  37,000,000  18,000,000 

Gfand  total 2,234,000,000  1,115,000,000 


Alabama 12,182,640  4,719  116 

Alaska 1,395,900  190,920 

Ariiona 6,358,600  1,279  087 

Arkansas 8,008,590  3,085  107 

California 72,034,320  20,021  638 

Colorado 8,229,900  1, 920^620 

Connecticut 6,743,770  3,652,711 

Delaware 1,624,870  435  653 

Florida 14,445,970  5,056  982 

Georgia 14,495,260  6,442  547 

Hawaii 1,857,600  (i) 

Idaho 3,435,230  392,549 

Illinois 37,263,020  26,383,747 

Indiana 17,722,970  12,991,233 

Iowa 11,103,710  2,400,122 

Kansas 14,381,300  2.979,826 

Kentucky 14,075,660  639,301 

Louisiana 15,163,310  12,070,643 

Maine 3,339,070  822,170 

Maryland 7,286,110  3,102,488 

Massachusetts 13,404,420  6,129  556 

Michigan 37,488,000  19,571,150 

Minnesota 14,533,400  3,213,530 

Mississippi 9,185,500  2,707,690 

Missouri 19,701,790  4,283,712 

Montana 4,191,070  503,289 

Nebraska 8,846,970  1,633,035 

Nevada 2,381,820  257,644 

New  Hampshire 1,680,430  257,769 

New  Jersey 18,071,960  18,459,034 

New  Mexico 4,760,980  1,548,790 

New  York 32,016,880  15,546,678 

North  Carolina '. 13,832,020  4,585,158 

North  Dakota 4,046,060  271,254 

Ohio 36,627,970  29,795,774 

Oklahoma 12,295,480  4,249,737 

Oregon 12,020,320  2,977,082 

Pennsylvania 35,728,740  27,823,461 

Rhode  Island 1,912,560  770,858 

South  Carolina 6,432,670  1,678,776 

South  Dakota 4,400,210  203,592 

Tennessee 12,665,700  10,442,178 

Texas 47,222,230  32,778,546 

Utah 4,647,950  1,062,643 

Vermont 1,330,400  190,565 

Virginia 10,839,430  3,017,776 

Washington 11,047,210  2,845,560 

Washington,  D.C 1,638,780  (i) 

West  Virginia 6,530,830  7,432,560 

Wisconsin 17,262,010  5,073,985 

Wyoming 2,563,700  470,723 


Note:  Waste  oil  study,  a  report  to  the  Congress,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  April  1974. 


The  generation  of  waste  oU  Is  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country.  Table  3  dis- 
plays estimates  of  both  automotive  and  In- 
dustrial waste  oU  quantities  for  each  State, 
demonstrating  the  magnitude  of  both  the 
problem  and  the  opportunity  .  .  . 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


>  Not  available. 

Note:  GCA  Corp.,  "Waste  Automotive  Lubricating  Oil  Reuse 
as  a  Fuel,"  published  report  EPA-600/5-74-032,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  September  1974. 

WASTE  on,  DESTINATIONS 

The  best  estimate*  of  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  1.1  billion  gallons  of  waste  oil  is: 
480  mUUon  gallons  (43  percent)  used  as 
fuel,  treated  or  untreated;  90  million  gallons 
(8  percent)  re-reflned  to  lut>e  oil;  200  mil- 
lion gallons  (18  percent)  used  as  rotul  oil 
or  In  asphalt;  and  the  fate  of  340  million 
gallons  (31  percent),  including  the  30  mil- 
lion gallons  of  re-reflnlng  wastes,  is  un- 
known. Better  estimates  of  the  ultimate  fate 
of  waste  oil  are  not  possible  because  of  the 
lack  of  means  of  accounting  for  it  across  the 
splintered  collection,  re-reflnlng  and  disposal 
systems. 

ENVIBONMXNTAI.  IMPACTS  OF  DUMPING 

Altogether,  perhaps  as  many  as  500  mil- 
lion gallons  of  waste  oil  are  discharged  di- 
rectly to  the  environment  each  year.  Dis- 
posal methods  Include  road  oiling,  dust  con- 
trol, weed  control,  or  Indiscriminate  dump- 
ing Into  waterways,  municipal  sewers  or  onto 
land  surfaces.  These  methods  are  potentially 
detrimental  to  the  environment.  A  concen- 
tration of  1  part  oil  to  a  million  pturts  (ppm) 
water  In  surface  or  ground  water  causes 
taste  and  odor  problems  in  drinking  water. 
Concentrations  of  50  to  100  ppm  can  foul 
waste  treatment  processes.  Results  of  bio- 
logical studies  Indicate  different  toxicity 
levels  among  species,  among  methods  of  In- 
troducing oil  to  water,  and  between  marine 
and   freshwater   organisms,    but   significant 
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chronic  effects  have  been  found  at  concen- 
trations of  310  ppm  on  several  species  of 
freshwater  fish  and  at  as  low  as  1  ppm  on 
simpler  marine  forms. 

"DO-IT-YOUKSELF"  OIL  CHANGERS 

Since  the  early  1960's,  the  sales  distri- 
bution of  automotive  engine  oil  has  shifted 
dramatically  from  service  stations  to  retail 
stores  which  sell  major  "high  reputation" 
brands  at  discount  prices.  In  1961,  service 
stations  accounted  lor  about  70  percent  of 
all  sales  of  lube  oil  for  passenger  cars,  while 
mass  marketers  accounted  for  only  V  percent. 
By  1971  the  service  stations'  share  of  the 
market  had  dropped  to  45  percent,  while 
that  of  the  mass  marketers  had  climbed  to 
28  percent.  Some  oil  industry  officials  predict 
that  by  the  late  1970's,  40  percent  of  all  pas- 
senger car  lube  oil  sales  will  be  over  the 
counter  to  "do-it-your-selfers." 

A  recent  survey*  revealed  that  approxi- 
mately 44  percent  of  sales  to  do-lt-yourseU- 
ers  were  for  "adding  only,"  47  percent  for 
"oil  changes  only"  and  9  percent  were  for 
both  adding  and  changing  oil.  Although  very 
little  data  exist  on  the  quantities  of  waste 
oil  generated  by  this  group  of  consumer,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  amount  could 
easily  be  as  high  as  100  million  gallons  per 
year. 

This  survey  further  revealed  that  of  those 
who  changed  their  own  oU,  most  disposed 
of  the  crankcase  drainlngs  by  dumping 
(Table  4) .  However,  a  high  degree  of  willing- 
ness to  return  used  oil  was  indicated  by 
those  interviewed,  provided  that  a  con- 
venient mechanism  for  doing  so  existed:  67 
percent  said  that  they  "definitely"  or  '"prob- 
ably" would  return  oU,  another  12  percent 
said  that  they  "might,"  and  only  21  percent 
said  that  they  "definitely"  or  "probably" 
would  not  return  the  oil . . . 

Table  4. — Means  of  disposing  used  oil 

[In  percent] 

Rela- 
tive 
Re-      fre- 
Means:  aponses  quency 

1.  Dump  in  backyard  or  else- 

where on  property 157  33.6 

2.  Take  to  service  station 73  15.6 

3.  Take  to  public  dump 54  11.6 

4.  Dump  in  sewer 63  11.4 

5.  Dump  in  garbage  can 50  10.7 

6.  Dump  in  empty  lot 16  3.4 

7.  Pour  down  toUet _.  4  0.9 

8.  SeU   8  0.6 

9.  Pour  down  sink 2  0.  4 

10.  Use  around  the  house 3  0.6 

11.  Other  means  of  disposal 52        11.2 

467      100. 0 

Teknekron,  "inc.,  A  Technical  and  Economic 
Study  of  Waste  Oil  Recovery,  Part  II,  pub- 
lished report  for  EPA  Contract  No.  68-01- 
1806,  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
October  1973. 

THE  BE-HEFINING  INDUSTRY 

There  are  no  technical  impediments  to 
physically  recycling  waste  lube  oil.  The  proc- 
esses applicable  to  petroleum  refining  are 
generally  adequate,  with  modification,  for 
processing  waste  oil;  however,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  virgin  crude  refineries  do  not  recycle 
waste  oil  because  metallic  contaminants 
present  in  the  waste  oil  can  adversely  affect 
good  lube  stock  fals  to  what  Is  known  as  the 
purposes  .  .  . 

Thus,  the  Job  of  converting  waste  oil  Into 
good  lube  stock  falls  to  what  is  known  as  the 
re-refining  industry.  It  Is  a  small  Industry  In 
the  United  States,  generally  using  old  proc- 
ess technology,  and  is  very  susceptible  to 
economic  fluctuations.  Depending  upon  local 
conditions,  some  re-refiners  are  currently  ex- 
periencing difficulties  in  competing  on  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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open  market  for  waste  oil  feedstocks,  as  much 
of  the  waste  oil  collected  is  sold  for  other 
purposes . . . 

The  re-reflnlng  Industry  Is  declining.  In 
the  early  1960's,  approximately  150  re-refiners 
produced  an  estimated  300  million  gallons  of 
re-reflned  oil  products.  In  1972,  less  than  40 
companies  were  still  in  business  and  they 
produced  less  than  100  million  gaUons,  and 
£bday  many  are  op)erating  at  50  percent  of 
capacity. 

The  reasons  for  this  decline  are  both  tech- 
nical and  economic.  In  recent  years  lubricat- 
ing oils  have  become  more  complex  with  the 
blending  in  of  between  15  and  20  chemical 
additives,  and  refined  lube  oil  markets  have 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  controversy  over 
whether  or  not  the  quality  meets  current - 
day  5i>eciflcations.  Extended  drain  periods 
have  concentrated  additives  and  impurities 
In  waste  oil,  msJ^ing  it  more  difficult  to  re- 
refine.  Collection  costs  have  increased  and 
disposal  of  the  acid  sludge  byproduct  has  be- 
come more  difficult  and  expensive.  Further, 
certain  Federal  tax  advantages  have  been 
eliminated.  All  of  the  foregoing  together  with 
old  and  inefficient  plants,  op>eratiHg  at  less 
than  design  capacity,  have  generally  eroded 
whatever  price  advantages  re-reflned  oil  prod- 
ucts may  have  had  over  virgin  oil  lubricants. 

FEDERAL  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  THE  EE-REFINING 
INDtTSTRY 

The  excise  tax  on  lubricating  oil  dates  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  when  a  4  cent  per 
gallon  tax  was  levied  on  all  grades  of  lubri- 
cating oUs,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer 
or  producer.  This  tax  was  Increased  by  Vi 
cent  in  1940  and  an  additional  lYi  cents  in 
1942,  thus  raising  the  total  tax  to  6  cents 
per  gallon,  which  Is  the  current  tax  today. 
In  practice,  this  tax  has  been  applied  only  to 
virgin  lube  oil  products.  Re-reflned  oil  has 
never  been  nor  is  taxed  today.  As  a  result. 
re-reflned  oil  products  enjoyed  a  6  cent  per 
gallon  competitive  advantage  over  virgin  oil 
products  until  1965. 

The  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  re- 
moved all  federal  taxes  on  lubricating  oils, 
except  those  used  in  highway  vehicles,  and 
earmarked  this  revenue  for  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Thus,  the  excise  tax  of  6  cents, 
still  paid  by  the  manufacturer  and  included 
In  his  price,  was  now  applied  only  to  auto- 
motive products:  off-highway  users,  such  as 
farmers,  construction  contractors  and  rail- 
roads, were  made  eligible  for  tax  refunds.  Be- 
cause the  primary  markets  for  re-reflned  oil 
In  1965  were  concentrated  among  consumers 
of  Industrial  oils  or  off -highway  users  of  au- 
tomotive oils,  the  effect  of  this  action  was  to 
equalize  tax  treatment  of  both  virgin  and  re- 
refined  oil  in  this  market,  and  re-reflners  lost 
their  6  cent  price  advantage. 

In  reality,  however,  the  re-reflner  was  dealt 
an  additional  setback,  for  under  IRS  Ruling 
68-108,  the  re-reflner  and  his  off-highway 
customer  were  declared  Ineligible  for  the  re- 
fund of  the  tax  on  the  virgin  oil  component 
of  a  blended  product. 

For  example.  If  a  re-reflner  manufactured  a 
50-50  blend  of  virgin  and  re-refined  oil,  the 
6  cents  per  gallon  tax  on  the  virgin  oil  com- 
ponent would  have  to  be  passed  through  as 
a  cost  of  3  cents,  and  neither  the  re-refiner 
nor  his  off-highway  customer  was  entitled 
to  a  tax  refund.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the  com- 
bined result  of  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act 
and  the  IRS  Ruling  68-108  to  cause  the  re- 
reflner  to  absorb  a  9  cents  per  gallon  market 
adjustment  relative  to  his  position  prior  to 
1966.  Since  profit  margins  in  this  Industry 
have  traditionally  been  very  narrow,  on  the 
order  of  1  to  2  cents  per  gallon,  these  actions 
have  been  cited  by  re-refiners  as  a  major 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  industry. 

FTC     LABELING     HEQUIREMENT     FOR     RE-REFINED 
OILS 

In  1964,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ob- 
serving that  the  public  had  a  preference  for 
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new  oil  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  know 
the  origin  of  its  oil  purchases,  stipulated  that 
re-refined  oil  products  must  be  clearly  labeled 
"made  from  previously  used  oils."  Re-re- 
finers contend  that  this  particular  wording 
unfairly  implies  inferior  quality  and  that  as  a 
result  of  this  ruling  many  middlemen  have 
stopped  handling  their  products  and  that  re- 
rehned  oil  now  competes  directly  with  lower 
quality  virgin  oils. 

The  controversy  over  re-reflned  lube  oil 
quality  is  on-going.  In  recent  and  separate 
tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Army 
Fuels  and  Lubricants  Laboratory,  some  re- 
refined  lube  oil  products  failed  to  meet  SE 
grade  or  MIL-L-2104C  specifications;  how- 
ever, so  have  some  virgin  lube  oils  so  adver- 
tised. The  Industry's  reputation  has  im- 
doubtedly  tseen  blemished  by  the  question- 
able integrity  of  some  operators  who  have 
not  produced  high  quality  products.  As  a  re- 
sult, current  Federal  procurement  regula- 
tions bar  the  purchase  of  re-reflned  oils,  al- 
though the  Defense  Supply  Agency  is  now 
developing  a  pilot  program  to  experiment 
with  recycled  oils,  and  the  outcome  of  thU 
program  may  lead  to  a  change  in  this  policy. 
FTC  intends  to  make  no  changes  to  its  label- 
ing requirements  until  this  controversy  over 
quality  has  been  resolved. 

Although  the  re-reflnlng  Industry  has  suf- 
fered a  numl>er  of  setbacks  (the  loss  of  tax 
advantages,  the  barring  of  federal  markets, 
the  lal)ellng  requirement,  the  quality  contro- 
versy, the  environmental  questions  over  acid 
sludge  disposal),  it  nevertheless  is  ciu-rently 
experiencing  more  demand  for  re-reflned  oil 
than  it  can  supply,  and  its  chief  problem  to- 
day Is  In  obtaining  sufficient  feedstocks  of 
waste  oil.  It  finds  Itself  In  direct  competition 
with  those  who  burn  waste  oil  as  fuel  and 
are  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  25  cents  per 
gallon,  delivered  in  large  quantities. 

FKA    WASTE    OIL    POLICY    AND    ACTION 
PROGRAM 

In  summary,  waste  oil  is  a  valuable  petro- 
leum resource,  high  in  energy  value  and  rich 
In  lube  oil  fractions.  Of  the  l.l  billion  gal- 
lons generated  annually  in  the  United  States, 
as  much  as  half  is  lost  from  a  resource  re- 
covery point  of  view  through  dumping,  land 
spreading,  road  oiling,  incineration  and  di- 
rect discharge  to  waterways  and  municipal 
sewers.  There  are  no  technological  barriers  to 
physlcaUy  recycling  waste  oil  and,  having 
yielded  full  respect  to  the  economics  of  vari- 
ous collection  and  recovery  systems,  FEA  has 
determined  that  better  resources  utilization 
is  possible  and  regards  this  objective  as  an 
lmp)ortant  opportunity  for  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

FEA  is  In  full  agreement  with  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  both  the  re-reflnlng  and  the 
reprocessing  Industries.  In  view  of  the  poten- 
tially hazardous  environmental  Impacts  of 
burning  untreated  and  contaminated  waste 
oil  and  the  consequent  loss  of  lube  oil  frac- 
tions, FEA  approves  of  the  use  of  waste  oil 
as  a  feedstock  to  re-reflners,  but  acknowl- 
edges that  In  some  areas  of  the  country  re- 
reflnlng  may  not  be  commercially  feasible. 
In  these  areas  FEA  seeks  to  encourage  re- 
processing to  other  useful  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, such  as  residual  fuel,  or  direct  bxim- 
Ing  at  oil  and  coal  flred  utilities  and  larg* 
industrial  plants,  which  are  property 
equipped  with  emission  control  equipment. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  the  ailing  re-reflnlng 
industry,  FEA  seeks  to  amend  current  ezdn 
tax  provisions  on  lubricating  oils  so  as  to 
equalize  treatment  of  both  virgin  and  r<»- 
refined  lube  oil  manufacturers.  Sucb  an 
amendment  would  exempt  re-reflners  who 
blend  virgin  oil  at  50  percent  or  less  from 
paying  the  tax  on  the  virgin  oil  component. 
Further,  FEA  will  seek  a  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  "made  from  preyl- 
ously  used  oils"  labeling  requirement  and  a 
revision  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency's  pro- 
curement specifications  banning  government 
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use  of  recycled  oils,  provided  that  the  con- 
troversy over  quality  assurance  and  consist- 
ency can  be  resolved.  FEA  Is  an  active  par- 
ticipant of  the  Interagency  Conunlteee  on 
Resource  Recovery  and  is  closely  monitoring  a 
joint  effort  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
resolve  the  quality  question. 

As  a  means  to  create  better  utilization  of 
already  collected  oils,  FEA  has  begun  working 
with  state  governments  in  the  development 
of  a  model  state  "waste  oil"  bill.  Such  a  bill 
would  license  collectors  and  receivers  of 
waste  oil  so  as  to  encourage  decovery  and 
pollution  abatement  and  to  control  or,  If  so 
warranted,  prohibit  dumping,  incineration, 
discharge  to  waterways  and  sewers  and  sale 
to  unsuspecting  purchasers  as  "discount  fuel 
oil."  Further,  FKA  Is  working  with  local  gov- 
ernments and  seeks  to  assist  and  co-sponsor 
successful  waste  oil  recycling  demonstration 
programs. 

In  areas  of  the  country  where  collection 
networks  are  marginally  profitable  and  col- 
lection charges  are  assessed,  FEA  seeks  to 
create  Increased  demand  for  waste  oil 
through  its  contacts  with  the  electric  utili- 
ties and  members  of  the  industrial  commu- 
nity by  advocating  the  use  of  waste  oil  as  a 
fuel  supplement  to  oil  and  coal  fired  opera- 
tions properly  equipped  with  emission  con- 
trol equipment. 

FEA  is  currently  soliciting  support  from 
gasoline  retailers  and  wholesalers  for  a 
Jointly  sponsored,  with  FEA  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  national  oil  re- 
cycling public  education  program  targeted  to 
the  individual  who  changes  his  own  oil  and 
dumps  the  dralnlngs  (an  estimated  100  mil- 
lion  gallons  a  year).  The  objective  Is  to  en- 
courage return  of  waste  oil  to  a  public  re- 
pository or  service  station  and  to  promote  a 
conservation  ethic. 

FEA  is  continuing  to  work  with  members  of 
the  Industrial  community  towards  more  effi- 
cient energy  and  resource  utilization.  In- 
cluded in  this  overaU  program  U  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  waste  oil  recovery  and  the 
publication  of  a  list  of  manufacturers  of 
In-plant  oil  reclamation  equipment. 

Waste  oU  recovery  and  re-use  Is  an  active 
and  ongoing  program  at  FEA. 
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KELLY,  LACKLAND  MEN  HELP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 
Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often 
said  that  our  military  organization  is 
weU-named  the  Department  of  Defense 
None  of  us  need  be  reminded  that  the 
principal  function  is  military  in  nature 
But  our  armed  services  serve  other  func- 
iV'.'^;^**^-  ■^  ^^^  ^°°8  supported  the 
MAST  program  that  provides  emergency 
helicopter  evacuation  in  accident  cases, 
and  I  am  now  pleased  to  share  a  letter 
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of  appreciation  for  Air  Force  personnel 
stationed   at   Kelly    and   Lackland   Air 
Force  Bases,  Tex. 
The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Abraham  Kazen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  We  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
for  the  work  and  cooperation  that  was  done 
by  KeUy  Air  Force  and  Lackland  of  San  An- 
tonio In  helping  clean  up  and  restore  things 
that  were  torn  up  by  the  killer  tornado  that 
hit  Yancey,  Texas,  April  29,  1975.  The  work 
that  was  done  was  clean  and  pick  debris 
from  the  farm  fields,  move  dirt  for  fill  for 
houses,  carpentry  work,  plumbing,  fencing, 
burn  trash,  bury  trash  that  would  not  burn, 
flu  underground  water  cisterns  that  were 
damaged  and  many  other  things. 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  men 
who  helped  that  I  was  able  to  get: 

Capt.  Clarence  G.  Haskell,  Jr., — Civil  Engi- 
neer, MSgt.  Byron  S.  Moss — Carpenter,  TSgt. 
Robert  Starko — Equipment  Operator,  SSgt. 
Herbert  Olass — Equipment  Operator,  Sgt. 
Ernest  Rust — Equipment  Operator,  Mr. 
George  P.  Fish,  Jr.— Plumber,  AlC  Woodbury 
F.  Grover— Plumber,  Sgt.  Richard  A.  Cer- 
aldl— Plumber,  TSgt.  Larry  H.  Wood — Carpen- 
ter, SSgt.  Michael  D.  Burke — Carpenter,  Sgt 
Richard  K.  Doerr— Plumber. 

Names  were  not  available  for  many  others 
who  participated   in   the  clean-up. 

Capt.  Clarence  G.  Haskell,  Jr.,  ClvU  Engi- 
neer, Kelly  Air  Force,  was  In  charge  of  the 
group  that  worked  the  area.  We  could  not 
ask  for  a  nicer  group  to  work  with  than  Capt 
Haskell  and  his  group  of  men. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Harold  Faseler, 
Stanley  Welmers,  the  E.  L.  Welmers  Fam- 
Uy,  J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  Joe  Nixon,  Olen  and 
Leslie  Brieden,  Alton  Oefinger  and  George 
WUson.  ^ 

I  am  pleased  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  service  of  the  Kelly  and  Lack- 
land personnel,  the  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ple they  helped,  and  this  fine  demonstration 
that  our  military  personnel  can  serve  as  good 
neighbors  as  well  as  our  defenders. 


ARMS  ESCALATION  AND  PARAMILI- 
TARY TRAINING  CHARACTERIZES 
POLICE  DEPARTMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  some  apprehension  a  New  York 
Times  article  on  special  weapons  and 
tactics— SWAT— training  which  police 
departments  around  the  country  have 
undertaken. 

Four  years  ago  the  FBI  launched  a  free 
training  program  at  its  academy  at  the 
Marine  Corps  base  in  Quantico,  Va.  The 
objective  is  to  train  police  officers  in  ways 
to  deal  with  snipers,  barricaded  gunmen 
or  to  rescue  hostages  with  the  use  of 
mmimimi  force. 

There  seems  to  be  a  basic  contradic- 
tion in  the  principle  behind  that  SWAT 
program.  Its  training  apparently  involves 
the  use  of  behavior  psychology  tech- 
niques of  persuasion,  for  example,  how  to 
negotiate  the  release  of  hostages,  how  to 
deal  through  an  understanding  of  ab- 
normal psychology  with  deranged  per- 
sons who  are  armed.  Yet  SWAT  person- 
nel appear  to  be  employing  ever  more 
deadly  instruments  of  force  such  as  high- 
powered  rifles,  sophisticated  submachine 
guns,  half-ton  army  trucks  with  mounted 
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machineguns,  and  one  police  department 
in  California  is  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase for  its  SWAT  program  of  a  heli- 
copter gunship. 

How  can  police  be  encouraged  to  exer 
cise  restraint,  to  resolve  dangerous  situ- 
ations without  having  to  fire  a  shot  when 
they  are  being  armed  to  the  hilt  with 
combat  weapons  and,  as  the  article 
pomts  out,  are  becoming  inured  to  their 
use?  "^ 

EquaUy  disturbing  about  this  program 
is  its  extension  to  include  counterinsur- 
gency  training  against  aUegedly  revolu- 
tionaiT  political  groups  in  the  country 
and  the  paramilitary  mentality  that 
seems  to  have  infected  SWAT  personnel 
bWAT-trained  officers  were  involved  in 
the  slaying  of  six  members  of  the  Sym- 

in'''?Q7^^^'''^'l'°"  ^""y  ^"  ^s  Angeles 
in  1974  and  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  their  use  of  force  was  unwar- 
ranted. SWAT  techniques  are  being  ap- 
plied in  anticipation  of  disruption  of  Bi- 
centennial events  by  militant  groups 

How  long  will  our  penchant  for  the 
use  of  force  at  the  expense  of  political 
and  diplomatic  negoUation  in  the  world 
and  at  home  persist?  How  long  can  we 
permit  the  dehumanizing  American  fet- 
ish for  weaponry? 

fon '^  ^^  °^  overkill  force  in  Vietnam 
failed  to  quash  an  essentially  national- 
ist revolution  because  we  refused  to  face 
the  underlying  political  motivations  of 
our  adversaries  and  the  majority  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  I  believe  the  escala- 
tion of  official  force  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  America  will  also  fail  because  we 
continue  to  disregard  the  sources  of 
ahenation,  crime  and  violence  in  social 
injustice,  economic  impoverishment  and 
pohtical  voicelessness. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  article  on  Special  Weap- 
ons and  Tactics  training  of  our  police 

The  article  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Monday,  Julv 
14.  1975] 

Tough  Elite  Police  Uwrrs  Useful  but 

Controversial 

(By  Jon  Nordhelmer) 

<?J?,',  «,''*'^P*  °'  ^^^"^^  *«  acronym  for 
Special  Weapons  and  Tactics,  Is  catching  on 
with  police  departments  across  the  United 
States  In  a  manner  that  some  police  experte 
suspect  Is  more  faddish  than  essential 

Prom  small  suburban  communities  to  the 
largest  cities,  an  estimated  500  police  de- 
partnients  have  organized  elite  units  special- 
ly trained  In  paramUltary  operations  and  fire 
power. 

The  ostensible  mission  of  these  cadres- 
usually  called  SWAT  teams  or  some  other 
acronym— U  for  deployment  in  highly  dan- 
gerous  police  assignments,  such  as  flushing 
out  snipers  or  other  barricaded  gunmen,  or 
rescuing  hostages  or  other  victims  caught 
in  «ie  line  of  police  gunfire  with  criminals, 
o^y'f  ^^*lf^  "^  designed  to  protect  lives 
^a  to  limit  wild  and  uncoordinated  police 

A  number  of  recent  events  In  cities  across 
the  nation  have  demonstrated  that  SWAT 
teams  have  been  a  useful  and  effective  tool, 
and  have  performed  with  restraint  and  pro- 
fessional dlsclpUne. 

There  Is  also  evidence,  however,  that  the 
ZV^I  u^.  *l^  introduced  a  paramilitary 
mentality  inside  some  departments  and  that 
some  local  agencies  are  pouring  money  and 
manpower  into  units  where  there  Is  little 
rational  likelihood  that  they  will  ever  be 
utilized. 

"The   thing  that  disturbs  me  about  the 
trend."  observed  Dr.  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang. 
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director  of  the  Center  for  Studies  of  Crim- 
inology and  Criminal  Law  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  "Is  that  police  departments 
are  adopting  this  policy  before  any  evalu- 
ative research  can  be  done  on  it.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  quickly  catches  on  In 
police  departments  because  of  the  pressure 
to  be  up  to  date  without  any  knowledge 
of  exactly  what  they're  getting  Into." 

A  check  of  police  departments  In  a  dozen 
states  showed  that  where  SWAT  units  ex- 
isted they  were  highly  touted  as  a  reserve 
emergency  force,  whose  members  usuaUy 
worked  at  other  duties  until  a  need  for  their 
skills  arose. 

However,  it  was  learned  that  such  circum- 
stances rarely  did  come  up,  particularly  In 
the  small  and  medium-sized  Jurisdictions, 
and  In  several  situations  where  SWAT  tech- 
niques could  be  justified,  events  were  re- 
solved before  the  team  could  be  assembled 
and  put  Into  action. 

Where  they  have  been  deployed,  particu- 
larly in  large  cities,  the  units  have  generally 
acted  with  a  controlled  professionalism  and 
skill  under  conditions  where  less  disciplined 
officers  might  have  spilled  blood  needlessly, 
the  survey  showed.  There  have  been  a  few 
ugly  Incidents,  such  as  the  case  in  Ocean- 
side,  Calif.,  where  a  SWAT  sniper  mistakenly 
shot  and  killed  a  15-year-old  hostage,  but 
they  have  been  relatively  rare  compared  with 
the  incidents  of  police  overreaction  they  are 
designed  to  prevent,  such  as  the  recent  case 
In  Lincoln,  Neb.,  where  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  regular  policemen  shot  and  killed  an 
unarmed  and  mentally  unbalanced  black 
man  as  he  left  his  apartment  in  a  siege. 

The  most  worrisome  aspect  of  the  SWAT 
phenomenon  seems  to  exist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  units  inside  the  smaller  agencies 
from  Massachusetts  to  California  where  elit- 
ism or  poor  leadership  exist  at  a  time  when 
some  policemen  are  arming  themselves  to  the 
teeth  in  para-military  Imitation  of  the  latest 
technique  Introduced  in  the  big  cities. 
submachine  gun  recalled 
"It  reminds  me  of  the  nineteen-thlrtles 
when  some  smart  salesmen  went  around  the 
country  selling  submachine  guns  to  every  po- 
lice department  on  the  theory  that  they 
were  going  to  have  a  shoot-out  with  John 
DiUlnger  some  day,"  remarked  a  nationally 
known  police  expert.  "All  the  cops  did  with 
those  things  was  risk  the  lives  of  the  cit- 
izenry." 

Providence,  for  example,  is  the  largest  city 
In  Rhode  Island,  but  it  has  no  SWAT  squad. 
However,  Warwick,  a  suburb  of  90,000,  does, 
with  35  of  the  176-man  force  on  the  team, 
and  it  operates  somewhere  along  the  line  of 
a  fraternity,  with  members  retaining  the 
right  to  blackball  any  new  member. 

"The  chief  sometimes  feels  that  if  he  wants 
to  appoint  somebody  to  the  SWAT  squad 
he  should  have  the  right  to  do  so,"  said 
Cmdr.  John  Coutcher,  but  so  far  a  show- 
down over  who  has  authority  to  name  SWAT 
members  hasn't  come  up.  Neither  has  much 
SWAT  action,  said  Coutcher,  who  said  that 
since  the  squad  was  formed  In  1971  there 
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value,  which  is:  'We  are  gonna  give  the  gun- 
man one  chance  to  surrender,  but  If  he 
shoots  back,  boy  are  we  gonna  let  him  have 
It.' "  said  Wesley  Pomeroy,  Chief  of  the 
Berkeley  (Calif.)   Police  Department. 

That  notion,  said  Chief  Pomeroy,  who  is  a 
former  special  assistant  to  former  United 
States  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  and 
an  organizer  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Agency,  is  contrary  to  the  original 
SWAT  concept  of  disciplined  police  restraint. 
proper  technique 
He  said  that  when  properly  directed  and 
trained  In  behavioral  psychology  and  other 
nonviolent  techniques,  such  teams  should  be 
able  to  obtain  most  objectives  without  re- 
sorting to  gunfire,  which  may  kill  not  only 
dangerous  individuals,  but  also  Innocent  vic- 
tims and  fellow  officers. 

However,  too  many  police  departments, 
added  the  chief,  who  Is  considered  a  liberal 
maverick  In  traditional  police  circles,  envi- 
sion such  techniques  as  a  response  not  to  cl- 
vUian  emergencies  but  to  counter-insurgency 
actions  against  revolutionaries  or  mUltant 
minorities. 

This  mood  Is  perhaps  best  reflected  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  where  nearly  two 
dozen  police  departments  have  organized 
SWAT  units  in  recent  years,  mostly  In  small 
suburban  communities. 

In  Belmont,  a  bedroom  community  with 
a  population  of  20,000,  team  members  arm 
themselves  with  Israeli  submachine  guns, 
silencers  on  sidearms,  and  carry  large  knives 
strapped  to  their  chests. 

In  Belvedere,  one  of  the  wealthiest  sub- 
urbs in  the  nation,  with  a  police  force  of 
four  officers,  a  team  was  organized  with 
volunteers  from  the  community,  a  citizens 
outfit  whose  wealthy  members  made  avail- 
able lavish  private  arsenals  in  case  of  a  SWAT 
"emergency,"  including  a  two-and-a-half- 
ton  Army  surplus  truck  with  a  50-callber 
machine-gun  mount,  and  who  expressed  in- 
terest in  obtaining  a  surplus  PT  boat  and 
helicopter  gunship. 

In  another  Bay  area  suburb,  where  the 
tallest  structure  is  a  two-story  mansion,  an 
overweight,  fortylsh  SWAT  officer  broke  his 
leg  while  learning  repelling  techniques — 
mountain-climbing  method  used  in  descend- 
ing by  rope  from  tall  buildings. 

'MACHO'    SYNDROME 

Some  professional  policemen  see  the  trend, 
especially  In  the  smaUer  agencies  where  the 
need  for  SWAT  is  not  clearly  seen,  as  a  dan- 
gerous extension  of  a  "macho"  syndrome 
that  exists  partly  as  a  result  of  the  nature 
of  police  work  and  partly  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  men  attracted  to  It  as  a  career. 

"There  are  some  cops  who  want  to  solve 
all  society's  problems  with  an  M-16,"  said 
Chief  Vic  Clzanckas  of  Menlo  Park,  a  suburb 
that  has  shunned  a  SWAT  capability. 
"Some  of  these  men  have  lost  perspective  of 
their  role  In  society  and  are  playing  mental 
g£unes  with  flrearms. 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  police  work  Is  serv- 
ice   to   the    community,    but    if    you    start 
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PSYCHOLOGY    UTILIZED 

Restraint  and  hostage  negotiation,  a  psy- 
chological technique  pioneered  by  New  York 
City's  Emergency  Aid  Squad  to  extract  hos- 
tages from  danger,  are  stressed  In  the  SWAT 
training  program  offered  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  at  its  academy  at  the 
Quantico,  Va.,  Marine  Corps  base,  In  addi- 
tion to  weapon  and  military  assault  training. 
Teams  from  467  police  agencies  had  been 
trained  in  SWAT  techniques  at  the  acad- 
emy—as of  April  of  this  year— since  the  pro- 
gram was  established  nearly  four  years  ago 
in  response  to  a  national  rise  in  civilian  dis- 
turbances in  the  nation,  extremist  activity, 
and  an  escalation  In  the  arsenal  of  flrearms 
used  against  police  officers,  according  to  an 
P.B.I,  spokesman. 

Another  200  police  teams  are  now  awaiting 
training,  he  said,  explaining  that  the  stand- 
ard team  consisted  of  five  officers,  armed  with 
a  high-powered  sniper  rifle,  automatic  weap- 
ons, and  shotguns. 

The  F.B.I.  organized  its  own  SWAT  teams, 
beginning  two  years  ago,  officially  called  ap- 
prehension units,  and  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  bureaus  8,500  special  agents  received 
this  instruction.  These  units  are  currently 
engaged  in  the  search  for  the  killers  of  two 
agents  iate  last  month  In  Pine  Ridge.  S.D. 

"About  20  years  ago  our  agents  were  in- 
volved m  a  shootout  only  about  every  four 
or  five  years,  and  we  used  to  hold  a  seminar 
afterwards  to  dissect  what  caused  the  shoot- 
ing since  It  was  so  rare,"  said  the  spokesman. 
"But  the  nature  of  society  has  changed  so 
much  that  last  year  alone  we  fought  35  gun 
battles  and  the  figure  so  far  this  year  Is  21," 
he  added. 

In  addition,  it  was  learned  from  other 
sources  that  the  F.B.I.  Is  assisting  Canadian 
officials  in  the  development  of  a  SWAT-like 
capability  for  use  if  required  at  the  summer 
Olympic  games  next  year  in  Montreal,  a  prep- 
aration made  necessary  by  the  memory  of 
the  taking  of  the  Israeli  team  hostages  by 
Arab  terrorists  in  Munich  in  1972. 

Furthermore,  Federal  and  police  agencies 
around  the  country  are  developing  coun- 
termeasures  built  around  SWAT  responses  to 
potential  threats  against  prominent  Ameri- 
cans or  national  monuments  by  revolution- 
ary groups  to  disrupt  the  American  Bicenten- 
nial, according  to  the  sources. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WILLIAM  J. 
McGILL  AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVER- 
SITY COMMENCEMENT  EXER- 
CISES 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 
Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
1975,  Dr.  William  J.  McGlll,  president  of 
-. -__     -  Columbia  University,  delivered  an  ad- 
have  only  been  two  or  three  times  it  has     emphasizing  the  other  20  per  cent  you  get     dress  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
been  assembled  as  a  team  for  duty.                       a  distortion,"  he  continued.  "And  If  you  set     Columbia   University   that  I  believe  all 
Experts  speculate  that  some  police  depart-     yovirself  up  to  use  heavy  flrepower,  then  the     Members  will  find  most  interesting.  I  am 

danger   exists   that   you   will   use   It    at    the  ■        " 


ments  have  seen  SWAT  strategy  by  the 
weekly  network  television  program  that  er- 
roneously depicts  SWAT  teams  getting  In- 
volved in  almost  every  phase  of  police  oper- 
ations, usually  resorting  to  violence  and 
mayhem  to  resolve  a  crisis. 

There  are  also  Indictatlons  that  some  de- 
partments caught  onto  the  idea  after  watch- 
ing the  televised  shootout  between  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  SWAT  personnel  and 
six  members  of  the  self-styled  Symblonese 
Liberation  Army  revolutionary  group  here  14 
months  ago.  In  which  the  latter  were  slain 
in  a  storm  of  heavy  weapon  fire. 

"The  public — and  I'm  afraid  some  police- 
men— take  the  television  program  at  Its  face 


flrst  opportunity,  and  over-reaction — the 
opportunity  of  what  the  concept  is  all 
about — becomes  a  real  danger." 

Menlo  Park  technically  has  a  SWAT  squad, 
the  chief  added  with  a  smile.  It  is  the  name 
the  officers  chose  for  the  department's  base- 
ball team. 

Menlo  Park,  In  1968,  was  the  flrst  commu- 
nity In  the  United  States  to  dress  officers  on 
patrol  In  civilian  clothing,  an  effort  to  de- 
militarize the  department  and  help  bridge 
the  gap  the  uniforms  helped  create  with  the 
civilian  population,  he  said.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program,  assaults  on  police- 
men have  declined  In  every  year,  he  added. 


inserting  the  text  of  that  address  for  the 
benefit  of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 
Address  by  Dr.  William  J.  McOill 

This  solemn  and  beautiful  ceremony  marks 
the  end  of  the  academic  year,  the  221st  in 
our  long  journey  from  King's  College  In  early 
colonial  times  to  Columbia's  commencement 
m  1975.  Almost  everything  we  do  or  say 
this  afternoon  has  some  Important  linkage 
with  our  remarkable  past. 

Columbia  was  founded  more  than  20  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
our  history  spans  more  than  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  We  trace  ovu-  origins  to 
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th©  reign  of  George  U  of  England,  when  a 
newly  established  King's  College  conducted 
Its  first  classes  In  1754  In  the  vestry  room 
of  Trinity  Church,  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street. 
New  York  City  was  then  a  British  colony 
ruled  by  His  Majesty's  Oovemor,  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  and  the  founding  of  the  College  was 
assisted  by  a  pubUc  lottery.  How  I  wish  we 
had  access  to  such  resources  now.  Think  of 
what  OTB  could  do  for  Columbia! 

The  first  president.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
was  the  entire  faculty  of  King's  College, 
and  the  enrollment  toUled  ten  students.  We 
are  told  that  this  pious  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  an  especially  devout 
figure. 

What  a  distance  we  have  traveled  from 
King's  College  and   colonial   New  York  to 
present-day      Columbia      on      Mornlngslde 
Heights  where  a  somewhat  less  devout  16th 
president,  an  Irish  Catholic  no  less,  seeks  to 
continue  what  Reverend  Dr.  Johnson  began. 
What  a  distance.  Indeed,  we  have  come  since 
the  spring  of  1968  when  Columbia  was  shaken 
to  Its  foundations  by  an  eruption  of  politi- 
cally toned  violence,  a  student  strike  and 
near  chaos.  Of  course.  In  the  perspective  of 
Columbia's  two  centuries  of  history,  events 
here  rarely  seem  entirely  new.  On  a  May  night 
In  1775.  student  revolutionaries  stormed  the 
house  of  Columbia's  second  president,  Myles 
Cooper,  intent  on  burning  it  down.  The  presi- 
dent fled  m  his  nightshirt  over  a  back  fence 
to  a  BrltUh  ship  m  the  harbor,  never  to  be 
seen  again  In  the  College.  Perhaps  In  the  long 
history  of  man  such  manifestations  of  raee 
and  frustration  have  never  really  changed 

Events  at  Columbia  In  1968  may  not  have 
been  fundamentally  different  from  their  an- 
?ol!fmbl!  T  To',;''"*  "  *«  ^''"''"y  »'"«  t^at 
ni^?>.      ^^^  campus  I  saw  In  1968.  Proml- 

studentTeJ*"^*"*  '°"'*"'^  counterculture,  a 
fo^-         !^     movement     of     extraordinary 

symbols  and  a  romantic  philosophy  "The  lat 
esVaS'of  °'*  '°'™'  o?dlsclp?ine  a^^i^  : 
s^l^n^?  °'  ,*?  a"th°rttarlan  social  order 

off m?li^^°  n  ^°\"«  P''°P^«  '«'■  the  benefit 
or  a  military  oligarchy  which  was  rejected  as 

rhfnr*^  .**'"'=**'*'°*^-  ««lal  and  political 
th.m  t '  *"  ^^^''^  organized  society  expected 
JiT  ,°  ?°'*-  "^^y  turned  instead  to  a 
a^ra^l'^  P^Uosophy  with  great  emphLll  on 

mS'c^m  '^';'':'™"''"  *^  and  orlenta" 
searching/  ^^  e^ertmented  with  drugs 

would  ?rL^V™°!"°'**"^t*J  experiences  that 
would  free  them  from  the  uglv  taste  Tr  =,=, 
and  violence  In  a  world  not  of  "ihelr  makin/ 

martaTThat'^'tr*"""'  P°'°*  «'  these  re- 

roSnel^t^hie'^'hasTaSlvT"-  °°'=''  «° 
1975.   The   dr«,"  «t^,J  ^  J  disappeared  In 

have  ^en  picked  un,n°^J^/  verbalisms 
New  York   fnH  J;  ,V?  '"  artistic  circles  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

petition  for  grades  and  for  admission  to  pro- 
fessional schools  is  more  deeply  entrenched 
now  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  Why  then  did 
our  students  turn  so  suddenly  from  rejection 
to  conformity? 

^n^^'^^P®  students  who  came  along  in  the 
1970s  saw  earlier  counterculture  devotees  who 
had  turned  to  drugs  in  search  of  liberating 
experiences  and  were  deetroyed  by  their  lib- 
eration. Perhapa  a  new  generation  of  stu- 
dents discovered   that  many  of  those  who 
went  off  into  communes,  searching  for  the 
humanity  and  strength  which  allegiance  to 
the  land  can  give,  had  become  disillusioned 
farming  is  hard  work  and  personal  conflicts 
have  a  way  of  becoming  superheated  in  any 
cloistered  society.  Perhaps  the  aura  of  Amer- 
ican affluence  has  faded  a  bit.  The  country  Is 
moving  m  bitter  economic  times,  and  this 
harsh  reality  may  have  had  some  effect  In  dla- 
pelllng  earlier  romantic   Illusions  of  with- 
drawal from  "the  system." 

Whatever  the  real  reasons,  the  counter- 
culture and  its  phUosophv  of  rejection  are 
fading  rapidly  here  at  CoiumbU.  Our  cam- 
pus Is  much  calmer  than  it  was  seven  years 
ago.  The  change  Is  so  obvious  that  well-in- 
tentioned people  now  often  say  to  me  that 
life  at  Columbia  must  be  far  pleasanter  since 
we  have  cooled  down  and  the  students  have 
gone  back  to  their  books. 

I  suppose  it  may  be  a  bit  pleasanter,  but  I 
confess  that  I  feel  very  uneasy  about  our 
current  situation  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  ever  dealt  successfully  with 
the  problems  that  seem  to  have  been  at  the 
root  of  the  counterculture. 

American  professional  schools  have  blos- 
somed forth  during  the  last  five  years  as  new 
centers  of  excellence,  stressing  the  best  that 
American  higher  education  has  been  able  to 
achieve.  They  have  been  virtually  burled  In 
an  avalanche  of  hopeful  applicants. 

Despite  all  our  heralded  advancement  we 
find  ourselves  unable  to  provide  adequate 
graduate  and  professional  opportunities  for 
even  the  upper  half  of  the  students  turned 
out  by  our  best  four  year  colleges.  Students 
are  trying  earnestly  to  find  satisfying  careers 
and  a  measure  of  personal  security  in  ad- 
vanced professional  training.  The  statistics  at 
Columbia  are  awe-lnsplring :  5,000  applicants 
for  147  places  In  our  medical  school;  2  250 
applicants  for  52  In  dentistry:  5,000  appli- 
cants for  300  places  In  law;  900  applicants 
for  135  places  in  Journalism;  1,900  for  400 
places  In  buisness.  This  experience  Is  being 
matched  in  first-rank  Institutions  all  around 
the  country. 

The  admissions  officers  In  our  medical 
schools  tell  me  that  the  top  50O  applicants 
are  practically  Indistinguishable  from  one  an- 
other on  grounds  of  merit,  and  yet  we  are 
forced  to  reject  350  of  them  because  we  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  train  them.  After 
a  long  regimen  characterized  by  remarkable 
academic  sucoesr^nd  accomplishment,  these 
Ill-fated  students  are  discovering  themselves 
to  be  faUures  after  all.  I  know  of  a  case  In- 
volving a  top  recent  graduate  of  Columbia 
College,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  who  failed  to 
make  it  Into  13  out  of  14  of  the  law  schools 
to  which  he  had  applied.  That  Is  the  kind  of 
competition  our  students  face. 

Unplanned  extensions  of  higher  education 
Into  adulthood  and  the  ever-present  risk  of 
ultimate  failure  seem  to  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  of  the  countercul- 
ture a  decade  ago.  Today  we  simply  do  not 
know  what  might  result  from  the  absurdities 
I  have  catalogued  for  you,  but  we  do  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  wrong.  They  are 
wrong  for  our  students,  and  wrong  for  the 
nation. 

It  is  no  credit  to  American  education  that 
so  many  of  our  best  young  people  are  now 
forced  to  take  up  residence  In  foreign  coun- 
tries In  order  to  study  medicine  because  no 
places  are  avaUable  In  this  country  The 
number  of  young  Americana  studying  In  for- 
eign medical  schools  exceeds  5.000.  It  Is  slm- 
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ply  scandalous  that  the  United  States   with 
all  its  resources  and  all  Its  needs.  Is  unable 
to  find  either  the  energy  or  the  wUl  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  professional  tralmne 
to  our  best  students.  We  must  correct  such 
distortions  or  face  a  revival  of  social  unrest 
from  frustrated  students  who  feel  that  their 
society  actively  opposes  them  In  reallzlne 
their  destinies.  The  solution  wUl  require  a 
renewed  national  commitment  providing  new 
construction  and  needed  new  resources  for 
expanding   our   best   graduate   and   profes- 
sional schools.  We  cannot  rely  on  the  argu- 
ment Uiat  a  declining  college  population  in 
the   1980s  and   19908  wUl  eventually  make 
things  right.   Opportunities  la   the  higher 
professions  are  now  and  wUl  continue  to  be 
curtaUed  by  the  small  size  and  severely  lim- 
ited resources  of  our  best  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  We  can  Increase  such  op - 
portxmltles    for   professional    training   wlto 
very  little  risk  of  overconmiltting  the  nation 
When  many  of  our  best  young  people  find 
themselves  unable  to  secure  acceptance  in 
the  professions  of  their  choice,  something  is 
basically  wrong  with  us,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  correct  It.  * 

All  this.  If  It  comes  about,  wiu  not  help 
today  s  graduates.  They  have  been  forced  to 
grapple  with  a  Darwinian  educational  envi- 
ronment which  we  have  failed  thus  far  to 
soften.  Remarkably,  they  have  not  been  de- 
moralized by  any  of  It  despite  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  them  received  rough  handling  in 
this  year's  admissions  struggle.  Compared 
with  graduates  of  other  universities  Colum- 
bia students  have  done  very  well  in  the  ad- 
missions competition  for  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional placement,  but  we  have  shared  their 
anxieties  and  disappointments. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1976,  we  did  our 
utmost  to  prepare  you  for  the  rigors  of  a 
harsh  environment  that  neither  you  nor  we 
especlauy  admire.  We  sincerely  believe  that 
what  you  received  here  will  bring  you  suc- 
cessfully to  a  life  filled  with  accomplishment 
and  satisfaction.  May  that  realization  and 
the  memory  of  warm  friendships  formed  here 
keep  you  close  to  us  in  the  years  to  come. 
Each  year  as  you  go,  an  Important  part  of 
Columbia  goes  with  you.  God  bless  you  all 
and  keep  you  safe. 


URBAN  SUCCESS  STORY 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1975 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  meetings  in  Boston,  much  of  the 
discussion  and  debate  dealt  with  the 
serious  financial  problems  facing  many 
American  cities.  But  not  all  the  news 
from  Boston  was  bleak,  as  David  Broder 
pointed  out  In  his  July  13  Washington 
Post  column. 

Many  of  the  participants  in  the  Mayors 
Conference.  Broder  told  us,  were  part  of 
a  'new  generation"  of  municipal  leaders 
who  were  making  significant  progress  in 
dealing  with  their  cities'  economic  and 
social  needs.  One  such  member  of  the 
new  generation.  Minneapolis'  Albert  Hof- 
stede,  explained  how  the  Minnesota  Leg- 
islature had  enacted  legislation  designed 
to  reduce  the  property  tax  inequities  be- 
tween the  cities  and  the  suburbs,  and 
how  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  metropoli- 
tan area  had  initiated  local  economic  de- 
velopment programs  to  bridge  part  of 
the  gap  left  by  the  reduction  in  Federal 
expenditures  for  urban  aid  programs 
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What  Al  Hofstede  had  to  say  in  Bos- 
ton was  worth  saying,  according  to  Bro- 
der. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  the  Broder  column  in  the 
Record : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  13.  1975] 

Ubban  Success  Stobt 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Boston. — ^The  whole  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors'  meeting  here  this  week 
was  to  push  the  plea  for  emergency  aid  to 
recession-wracked  cities.  Prom  beginning  to 
end,  the  message  hammered  In  speeches, 
panels  and  press  conferences  was  that  New 
York  City's  fiscal  crisis  is  a  foretaste  of  what 
every  city  faces  unless  the  federal  govern- 
ment opens  Its  purse-strings  again. 

What  effect  this  propaganda  bUtz  wlU 
have  on  Congress  and  the  President  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  In  a  way,  it's  a  shame  that 
the  entire  four-day  meeting  was  orchestrated 
solely  for  the  repetition  of  that  single  cry 
for  help. 

There's  no  doubt  that  some  cities,  like 
Detroit,  reaUy  are  "disaster  areas,"  as  they 
were  called.  And  there's  no  doubt  that  the 
hordes  of  tmemployed  youths  In  the  heart 
of  almost  every  city  are  a  living  reproach  to 
the  smugness  with  which  some  Washington 
officials  proclaim  that  the  "crisis  of  the  city" 
Is  over. 

Targeted  aid  to  those  hardest-hit  cities 
and  groups  has  a  legitimate  part  in  an  over- 
all economic  recovery  package.  And  the 
Muskle-Himiphrey  bUl  for  "countercyclical" 
federal  aid  to  cities  with  exceptionally  high 
unemployment  levels  offers  a  logical  way  of 
delivering  It. 

But  If  the  managers  of  the  mayor's  con- 
ference had  not  determined  In  advance  on 
selling  the  dubious  theme  of  approaching 
ruin  for  all  cities,  there  was  quite  a  different 
story  that  could  have  been  told. 

It  Is  the  story  of  successful  Innovation 
and  promising  experiment  by  a  new  genera- 
tion of  municipal  leaders.  It  Is  the  story  of 
the  medium-sized  cities,  where  growing  num- 
bers of  Americans  Uve,  whose  mayors  have 
found  ways — often  In  cooperation  with  state 
and  suburban  governments — to  use  existing 
federal  programs  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  deal  with  social  problems. 

It  is  a  story  more  hopeful  than  the  New 
York  City  saga.  And.  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  stage-managers  of  this  conference.  It  did 
begin  to  emerge  here. 

But  you  had  to  look  to  find  it.  Sen  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  was  put  In  the 
spotlight  for  more  than  an  hour  on  the  final 
day  of  the  meeting  to  roar  about  the  Ford 
administration's  alleged  "bleeding"  of  the 
cities.  But  the  man  who  now  occupies  the 
Minneapolis  mayor's  chair,  where  Humphrey 
began  his  political  career  30  years  ago.  was 
shunted  off  to  the  obscurity  of  an  afternoon 
panel  session. 

What  34-year-old  Minneapolis  Mayor  Al- 
bert Hofstede  had  to  say  was  worth  hearing. 
He  outlined  how  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul 
metropolitan  area,  with  135  communities  In 
seven  counties,  "has  initiated  local  economic 
development  programs  which  have  gone  a 
long  way  In  bridging  the  gap  created  by  re- 
ductions In  federal  expenditures"  for  some 
of  the  old  urban  programs. 

Hofstede  told  of  an  Innovative  tax  measure, 
passed  by  the  Minnesota  legislature  and  now 
approved  by  the  court.  It  sends  40  per  cent 
of  the  additional  property  tax  generated  by 
any  new  commercial  or  Industrial  develop- 
ment In  the  metropolitan  area  Into  a  pool 
which  Is  shared  by  the  entire  area — ^Includ- 
ing Its  center  cities. 

This  "fiscal  disparities"  Is  designed,  over 
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time,  to  reduce  the  property  tax  Inequities 
between  cities  and  suburbs.  It  underlines  the 
economic  and  social  Interdependence  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  without  penalizing  the 
growth  potential  of  any  of  Its  parts. 

It  was  achieved  by  Innovative  state  and 
local  officials  who,  unlike  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries, did  not  assume  that  they  bad 
exhausted  their  remedies  when  they  re- 
turned empty-handed  from  a  foraging  trip 
to  Washington. 

The  story  can  be  duplicated  elsewhere:  In 
Peoria,  where  a  university  medical  school 
project  has  been  the  key  to  a  dramatic  down- 
town renewal  effort.  In  Hoboken,  N.J..  where 
rehabilitation  and  home  Improvement  loans 
have  been  used  to  save  existing  neighbor- 
hoods. In  Berkeley.  Calif.,  where  an  Inten- 
sive program  of  building  code  enforcement 
not  only  halted  the  deterioration  of  a  47- 
block  area,  but  reduced  its  crime  rate  from 
the  second-highest  In  the  city  to  the  sec- 
ond-lowest. In  Pittsburgh,  which  has  man- 
aged to  reduce  both  Its  city  payroUs  and  Its 
crime  rate.  And  even  In  Gary,  that  one-time 
symbol  of  approaching  ruin,  whose  mayor. 
Richard  G.  Hatcher,  now  Is  convinced  It  has 
turned  the  comer  to  better  days. 

Many  of  these  efforts  would  have  been  Im- 
possible without  federal  funds  and  federal 
programs.  But  none  of  them  would  have 
worked  without  local  leaders  capable  of  rous- 
ing city  residents  to  save  their  own  skins 
and  wangling  help  from  suburban  and  state 
officials  as  well. 

The  mayors  do  themselves  a  disservice 
when  they  allow  themselves  to  be  portrayed 
constantly  as  beggars  at  the  federal  trough. 
Some  of  them  are  also  ca]>able  leaders,  cop- 
ing with  tough  problems,  and  achieving  a 
fair  degree  of  success.  That's  too  Important 
a  story  to  cover  up  for  pr<q>aganda  purposes. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  SMOKING 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

OF   SOtTTH   CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1975 
Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  June  issue  of 
Esquire  magazine  an  article  entitled  "In 
Praise  of  Smoking,"  written  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Selzer,  a  physician: 

In  Peaise  Of  Smoking 
What  some  people  will  not  do  to  assure 
themselves  that  they  exist!  A  woman  dabs  her 
neck  vsnth  perfume,  then  walks  abroad.  In  the 
sensible  cloud  of  droplets  about  her,  she  has 
created  an  extension  of  her  corporeal  self, 
and  of  her  personality,  too.  With  each  Inhala- 
tion, that  which  she  may  have  but  vaguely 
suspected,  her  being.  Is  most  Indisputably 
confirmed.  I  am  here,  she  sniffs  happUy.  I  am 
really  here. 

And  whistlers.  Even  the  alr-hungrtest  asth- 
matic who  has  not  the  least  Idea  where  to 
place  his  pitch  or  tone,  who  plays  bllndman's 
buff  with  melodies  no  more  Intricate  than 
Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb,  even  such  a  one  as 
this  win  walk  the  earth,  lips  pursed  to  a  fine 
aperture,  an  expression  of  distraction  upon 
his  face  as  though  he  had  Just  seen  a  vision. 
AU  the  while  from  his  feeble  reed  there  issues 
a  toneless  beeping,  a  sorry  complaint.  It  does 
not  matter  that  the  music  he  makes  will  not 
enter  the  living  repertoire.  No  special  color 
Identifies  It  as  baroque,  fiamenco.  or  twelve- 
tone;  It  Is  aXl  of  these  and  none  of  these.  All 
about  his  head  the  whistler  draws  his  helmet 
of  sound.  It  Is  a  private  affair.  Blowing  out, 
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he  directs  his  notes  within.  The  whlsUer 
himself  but  half  attends  the  noise  he  makes. 
It  is  enough.  He  listens,  and  knows  beyond 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  he  Is  there. 
His  presence  cannot  be  denied. 

Thus  do  tenors  and  tuba  players  alike  take 
the  deep  breath,  set  the  vocal  cords  Just  so. 
and  blast  forth  the  good  news  of  their  exist- 
ence. So,  too.  the  child  who  climbs  to  the  top 
of  the  slide,  sits  down,  and  makes  ready  to 
plummet.  At  the  last  moment  he  pauses,  calls 
out  to  his  mother.  "Watch  me!"  he  cries.  And 
In  her  face  he  reads  the  success  of  his  adver- 
tisement: here  I  am. 

1  myself  do  it  by  smoking.  And  let  no  med- 
dlesome man  caution  me  against  the  extrava- 
gance, the  Injurlousness,  of  tobacco.  I  am 
addicted  In  a  way  more  fundamental  than 
any  mere  physiological  craving.  To  deny  me 
my  smoke  Is  to  extinguish  me  as  utterly  as 
would  death  Itself.  It  is  to  butt  me  Into  cold 
ashes. 

Consider  the  act  of  smoking.  It  Is  consti- 
tuted. Is  It  not,  of  Inhalation  and  exhalation. 
To  draw  deeply  upon  a  cigarette,  to  fill  the 
tracheobronchial  tree  with  smoke.  Is  to  feed 
an  empty  space  deep  within,  a  space  that 
twenty  times  a  day  cries  out  for  appeasement. 
As  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  so  does  that 
cavern  yearn  for  repletion.  Should  it,  by  some 
uphappy  circumstance  (you  have  run  out  of 
cigarettes  In  the  dead  of  night),  remain 
empty  for  too  long  a  time,  then  the  yearning 
becomes  palpable.  There  Is  discomfort.  The 
hollowness  becomes  an  ache.  One  may  perish 
of  it. 

I  am  not  so  vain,  nor  so  uniquely  neurotic, 
as  to  believe  that  I  am  alone  In  the  world 
with  such  a  hungry  hole,  a  pit  In  search  of 
something  to  enclose.  Nor  will  mere  fresh  air 
suffice.  For  this  Interior  sack  Is  no  mere 
biology,  but  an  iu*bane  bag  for  whom  taste 
has  been  dellclously  refined.  It  needs  smoke. 
And  smoke  it  shall  have.  Smoke  Is,  after  all, 
little  enough.  Time  was  when  a  man  could, 
with  the  forthrlghtness  of  a  child,  enjoy  a 
healthy  expectoration,  the  passage  of  some 
audlable  flatus,  or  the  scratching  of  his  per- 
sonals. But  civilization  has  come  to  mean 
the  narrowing  down  of  what  we  are  permit- 
ted to  do  in  public.  Little  Bo-peep  has  gone 
away,  and  In  her  place  the  Iron  Maiden  of 
Etiquette  shepherds  us  toward  good  deport- 
ment. 

Smoking  is  good  for  the  dumpish  heart: 
lights  up  the  gloomles.  don't  you  know?  Let 
the  Innumerable  sad  clrciunstances  of  hu- 
miliations past,  of  stumbles  yet  to  come, 
crowd  In  upon  me:  then,  out  of  the  night 
that  covers  me,  I  grope  for  that  thing  with 
which  to  tampon  the  leak  In  my  soul.  All  at 
once  there  Is  the  scratch  of  a  match.  A 
pretty  flame  breaks.  It  swings  to  the  touch. 
Ignition  I  And  there  blows  a  very  mUd  wind 
from  paradise.  There  are  circuits  In  the 
brain  and  lung  that  are  triggered  by  the 
shifting  of  gases  In  the  blood.  So  goes  our 
coughing:  at  the  end  of  exhalation  there  Is 
a  small  but  measurable  rise  In  the  level  of 
carbon  dioxide.  This  Is  noted  by  the  respira- 
tory center  of  the  brain.  The  order  Is  Issued 
to  the  lung:  inhale.  Oxygen  Is  taken  In,  the 
oarbon-dloxlde  level  falls.  In  a  moment  It 
will  rise  again.  Now:  exhale.  The  muscles  of 
expiration,  those  strips  of  meat  between  and 
overlying  the  ribs,  are  commanded  to  con- 
tract. They  close  In  upon  the  chest  cage, 
compressing  It.  The  leaves  of  the  diaphragm 
billow  upward,  further  encroaching  upon 
the  lungs,  which  twin  sponges  are  squeezed 
toward  the  trunk  of  the  windpipe. 

The  lar>'nx,  too,  assumes  a  posture.  Its 
little  muscles  squeezing  to  hold  open  the 
glottic  chink  at  the  top  of  the  trachea  to  let 
out  the  smoke.  Aha  .  .  .  and  out  it  comes, 
now  a  slow-blown  wisp,  now  a  fat  cloud.  It 
rises  about  the  face.  That  which  was  a  mo- 
ment before  deep  within  pours  to  the  out- 
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of-doors.  the  soul  come  punctually  visible. 
See  It  dlffxise,  colling  fainter  and  fainter  Into 
the  general  atmoaphere.  Here  Is  proof — one 
needs  no  more — you  exist,  are  here,  because 
smoke,  that  gaseous   testimony,  is  there. 

One  M.  This  smoke  Is  the  ultimate  assxir- 
ance. 

Here  I  am,  I  say  to  myself  .  .  .  and  take 
another  puff.  It's  me. 


July  14,  1975 


TIME  OF  DECISION  IN  NORTH 
KOREA 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal that  I  think  has  some  significance. 
It  was  written  by  Dr.  Joungwon  Alex- 
ander Kim,  author  of  a  book  about 
Korea,  who  is  associated  with  a  New 
York  law  firm. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on 
Korea,  but  his  article  gives  a  somewhat 
dififerent  perspective  than  anything  else 
I  have  read.  I  do  not  claim  that  his 
viewpomt  is  correct,  only  that  we  dare 
not  ignore  someone  who  obviously  has 
the  background  and  the  somewhat  differ- 
ent perspective  than  that  generally  held. 
Time  of  Decision  in  North  Kohea 
(By   Joungwon  Alexander  Kim) 
Pyongyang,  not  Peking,  holds  the  key  to 
peace  or  war  In  the  Korean  Peninsula   The 
U.S.    State    Department's    position    Is    that 
North  Korea  will  not  attack  the  South  be- 
cause China  does  not  endorse  another  Korean 
war.  However,  this  Implication  of  a  puppet- 
and-strlng  relationship  between  Pyongyang 
and  Peking  Is  a  gross  misunderstanding  of 
the  North  Korean  political  situation.  North 
Korea  Is  quite  capable  of  taking  the  Inltla- 
^ve  unilaterally,  and  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  little  alternative  but  to 
jrudglngly  back  Pyongyang. 

War  In  Korea  Is  not  In  China's  Interest, 
[f  It  led.  or  threatened  to  lead,  to  the  wlth- 
Irawal  of  the  U.S.  presence,  It  would  almost 
-ertalnly  induce  Japan  to  rearm  and  "go 
lucleaj"— a  posslbUlty  so  feared  by  Peking 
hat  the  communlzatlon  of  South  Korea  Is 
slearly  not  worth  the  risk. 

But  Kim  n  Sung's  perspective  and  Incen- 
Jvea  ar«  vastly  different  from  those  of  the 
.hlnwe  leadership.  In  the  past,  North  Korea 

^^.°,'^  i'^t'£  *'"'**  ^"*°S  to  *<=*  1°  o^ert 
.pposltlon  to  the  wishes  of  both  China  and 
he  Soviet  Union  when  it  was  In  Its  own 
merest  to  do  so.  When  It  comes  to  the  Issue 
'  T  unification.  Kim's  Interests  are  clearly  dl- 
'  ergent  from  those  of  his  powerful  allies— 

<  red  overriding  ones  In  Pyongyang 
■The  necessities  of  rule  In  North  Korea  re- 
ulre  that  the  Issue  of  national  unification 

,lf\r*i^.P'?°''"y-  '^«  "^y^^  Of  leadership  on 
hlch  Kim  8  powerful  cult  U  built  holds  him 
( ut  as  a  national  leader,  yet  Kim  now  gov- 
!  ^T"  ^  *^*°  one-third  of  the  Korean  peo- 
1  Ik,  !°**'*  Justification  of  Kim's  le^ 
« rshlp  rests  on  the  thesis  that  he  Is  the  only 
cDe  who  can  "liberate"  the  two-thirds  of 
t  le  Korean  population  who  live  on  the 
s  >uthem  side  of  the  DMZ. 

,.^».?^**  '*  *^®  '"^Jo'"  cornerstone  on 
V  mch  Kim's  power  rests,  and  proof  of  it  will 
t  B  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  re- 
gime  when  the  time  comes  for  Kim's  suc- 


cessor— now  assumed  to  be  his  brother  or 
his  son — to  take  the  reins  of  power. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  North 
Korean  regime  to  see  the  peninsula  unified 
under  its  rule.  This  Is  simply  to  make  a 
statement  of  fact,  and  not  an  accusation, 
for  the  North  Koreans  believe,  as  did  the 
North  Vietnamese,  that  they  have  a  "right" 
to  reunify  the  country  by  force.  As  long  ago 
as  1949,  Kim  II  Sung  wrote  to  the  UN  Secre- 
tary-General Trygve  Lie,  that  he  reserved 
the  right  to  use  force  to  unify  the  country, 
and  In  1950  the  North  Koreans  acted  on  this 
threat. 

Pyongyang's  policy  goal  has  never  changed, 
nor  has  It  become  an  empty  slogan.  The 
North  Korean  tunnels  lately  discovered  In  the 
DMZ  are  only  the  most  recent  evidence  of 
North  Korea's  continued  preparation  for  an- 
other war.  The  question  Is  not  whether  North 
Korea  plans  another  war,  but  when. 

Kim  II  Sung  has  never  had  a  better  time 
than  the  present  to  carry  out  his  expansion 
to  the  South.  The  American  reaction  would 
be  severely  restricted  by  adverse  public  opin- 
ion In  the  United  States.  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  might  be  miffed,  but  would  back 
up  Kim's  efforts  rather  than  see  his  regime 
defeated.  Since  they  would  have  to  endorse 
the  myth  that  the  South  was  the  "aggressor," 
North  Korea's  defense  treaties  with  both 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  Invoked  to 
protect  North  Korea  from  U.S.  retaliation. 
If  the  American  response  should  be  as  limited 
as  It  was  toward  North  Vietnam.  North  Korea 
would  have  very  little  to  lose  in  proportion 
to  the  potential  gain  from  any  reckless  ad- 
venturism. The  utter  devastation  of  the 
Korean  war,  when  American  forces  swept 
through  North  Korea,  would  not  be  repeated. 
With  so  little  to  lose  and  so  much  to  gain, 
Kim  has  no  real  incentive  to  wait. 

Furthermore,  Kim  II  Sung  has  one  power- 
ful incentive  to  act  now.  At  the  present  time, 
the  military  and  economic  balance  Is  In  his 
favor.  Kim's  air  force  Is  far  stronger  than 
that  of  the  South.  He  has  a  powerful  armory 
of  contemporary  weaponry,  far  outniunberlng 
the  South  in  every  category  of  heavy  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  unlike  the  South  the 
North  produces  its  own  small-scale  weapons. 
Although  the  South's  economy  has  been 
growing  more  rapidly  than  the  North's  the 
North  started  with  a  natural  advantage  and 
had  a  15-year  head  start  In  building  a  heavy 
industrial  base,  so  the  North  still  has  greater 
Industrial  production  than  the  South. 

This  favorable  balance,  however,  will  cer- 
tainly shift  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 
The  U.S.S.R.  and  China  are  not  likely  to 
help  keep  North  Korea's  military  prepared- 
ness at  a  level  which  gives  Kim  such  Inde- 
pendence of  movement,  and  North  Korea's 
armaments  will  rapidly  become  obsolete. 
North  Korea  now  faces  serious  economic 
problems.  The  South  will  soon  overtake  It 
economically  according  to  projections.  When 
the  South  can  out-produce  and  out-buy  the 
North  on  the  International  weapons  market, 
Its  greater  reserves  of  manpower  will  give 
Seoul  predominant  strength.  (The  greater 
manpower  of  the  South,  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  an  advantage  now.  Is  no  great  strength 
without  equal  equipment,  as  even  guerrilla 
warfare  rarely  Involves  hand-to-hand 
combat.) 

Psychological  factors  are  also  of  particular 
Importance  at  this  time.  Northerners  are  suf- 
fering serious  economic  setbacks  which  can 
be  Justified  only  by  the  external  "threat." 
At  the  same  time,  the  Southern  government 
has  rarely  had  so  little  real  popular  support, 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  North  Korean  regime  may  delay  long 
enough  to  try  to  get  the  U.S.  troops  out  of 
South  Korea,  or  at  least  to  try  to  Induce 
the  UN   to  remove  the  mantle  of  the  UN 


command.  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  Kim  n 
Sung  to  delay  much  longer,  however,  as  he 
probably  wlU  never  have  quite  such  a  favor- 
able opportunity  again. 


PISHING  FOR  TROUBLE:  UNILAT- 
ERAL SOLUTIONS  TO  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROBLEMS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  recent  speech  of  Car- 
lyle  E.  Maw,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Security  Assistance,  before  the  Inter- 
national and  Comparative  Law  Center, 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  Dallas,' 
Tex.  Mr.  Maw's  remarks  concern  law  of 
the  sea  Issues  and  the  general  question 
of  whether  the  United  States  should  act 
unilaterally  in  advance  of  any  law  of 
the  sea  treaty.  Mr.  Maw's  own  answer  is 
"No,"  and  he  presents  a  compelling  case, 
pointing  out  not  only  the  difficulties  this 
would  cause  to  our  negotiating  position 
on  law  of  the  sea  issues  but  also  the 
counterproduce  effects  it  would  have  on 
our  own  fishing  industry.   This  latter 
point  is  often  ignored  by  proponents  of 
a  unilateral  extension  of  our  territorial 
waters  or  fishing  zone.  I  hope  that,  be- 
fore any  House  consideration  of  the  vari- 
ous bills  which  provide  for  unilateral 
action  on  any  law  of  the  sea  issues,  all 
Members  will  take  the  time  to  read  Mr. 
Maw's  thoughtful  comments.  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  edited 
slightly  for  brevity. 
Address  by  Carltle  E.  Maw,  Under  Secre- 

TART  FOR  SECTTRITT  ASSISTANCE,  BEFORE  THE 

International  and  Comparative  Law 
Center,  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  June  18,  1975 

FISHING  for  trouble:  unilateral  solutions 
to  international  problems 
The  energy  crisis  brought  sharply  home  to 
Americans  the  growing  Interdependence  of 
nations — large  and  small,  far  and  near. 

There  was  a  time  when,  within  broad 
limits,  nations  could  act  Independently 
without  too  much  concern  for  the  effect  on 
others.  But  time  and  space  no  longer  Insu- 
late national  actions.  Today,  events  In  re- 
mote places  have  Immediate  Impact  at  home, 
and  what  we  do  here  can  have  repercussions 
wheresoever.  The  nations  of  the  world  can  no 
longer  act  without' regard  for  others,  and  our 
problems  can  no  longer  be  solved  unilat- 
erally, be  they  energy,  food,  resources,  en- 
vironment or  population.  For  the  future 
these  and  like  problems  must  be  faced  and 
dealt  with  on  an  international  basis.  They 
are  complex  and  difficult,  and  the  challenges 
are  severe,  but  solutions  are  essential  for  the 
stability,  prosperity,  and  Indeed  for  the 
survival  of  our  world. 

The  oceans  are  a  classic  example  of  our 
interdependence — since  they  both  divide  and 
unite  mankind.  They  cover  70  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface;  they  touch  the  shores  of 
more  than  100  nations  and  carry  over  90 
percent  of  the  world's  trade. 

But  the  oceans  are  also  a  source  of  con- 
flict— and  the  potential  for  conflict  is  in- 
creasing. Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples: 
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In  late  January,  Ecuador  seized  seven  VB. 
tuna  boats  fishing  within  Its  claimed  200- 
mlle  territorial  sea.  Ecuador  confiscated  the 
tuna  catch  worth  nVi  mUllon  and  Inflicted 
additional  fines  and  losses  of  over  $2  mUllon. 
In  March,  Brazil  seized  two  U.S.  shrimp 
boats  for  fishing  within  Its  claimed  200- 
mile  territorial  sea. 

On  May  17,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  seized 
a  Polish  trawler  off  the  California  coast  for 
fishing  within  our  12-mlle  contiguous  fish- 
ing zone  and  a  few  days  later  the  Coast 
Guard  seized  another  Polish  trawler  on  the 
East  Coast  lor  Illegally  taking  lobster  off  our 
continental  shelf. 

In  November  of  last  year,  Deepsea  Ventures, 
Inc.,  a  U.S.-based  consortium,  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  In  the  foreign  offices 
of  several  other  countries,  notices  of  a  min- 
ing claim  to  a  60,000  square  kilometer  area 
of  the  Pacific,  some  100  miles  southwest  of 
Baja  California.  The  claim  Eisserts  that  Deep- 
sea  Ventures  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
mine  and  sell  all  of  the  deposits  of  manga- 
nese nodules  resting  on  the  ocean  fioor  within 
the  claimed  area.  Incidentally,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  these  nodules  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  world's 
needs  of  manganese,  copper,  cobalt,  and 
nickel  for  generations  to  come. 

As  recently  as  last  month  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Geneva  session  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  spokesmen  for  some 
of  the  developing  countries  reiterated  their 
position  that  the  manganese  nodules  and 
other  resources  of  the  deep  seabed  are  the 
common  property  of  mankind  and  cannot 
be  exploited  by  any  nation,  but  only  by  an 
international  authority  for  the  benefit  of 
all  nations. 

These  are  only  a  few  current  examples  of 
ocean  confiicts.  But,  of  course,  disputed 
claims  to  ocean  space  are  not  new: 

The  "lobster  war"  In  1962  was  precipitated 
by  French  fieets  catching  langoustea  on 
Brazil's  continental  shelf. 

The  recent  "cod  war"  erupted  when  Bri- 
tain Insisted  on  her  traditional  fishing  rights 
In  the  face  of  Iceland's  declaration  of  a  50- 
mlle  fishing  zone. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  arrests  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  there  was  no  dispute  about  the 
legality  of  our  claim. 

However,  the  other  seizures  I  have  men- 
tioned are  a  direct  result  of  confilctlng 
claims  to  ocean  space.  A  proliferation  of 
these  claims  can  only  lead  to  chaos  and  dis- 
order. Currently  over  50  percent  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  claim  a  territorial  sea  of 
between  4  and  12  miles  and  more  than  40 
percent  claim  12  miles  exactly.  Another  12 
percent  claim  up  to  200  miles — and  many 
nations  are  now  poised  to  announce  a  new 
round  of  unilateral  claims.  Conflicting 
claims  of  this  kind  can  be  resolved  only  by 
a  widely  accepted  treaty  governing  the  Law 
of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  History 
From  the  17th  century  until  relatively  re- 
cently, the  law  governing  the  use  of  the  seas 
was  founded  on  a  simple,  single  concept — 
freedom  of  the  seas.  This  concept  was  lim- 
ited only  by  coastal  state  authority  over  a 
narrow  belt  of  territorial  sea — usually  three 
miles. 

The  United  States  has  been  charged  with 
making  the  first  real  Inroads  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  principle  by  the  Truman 
Proclamation  on  the  Continental  Shelf  In 
1945.  In  that  Proclamation,  we  claimed  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  the  resources  of 
the  shelf  adjacent  to  our  coasts.  I  must 
point  out,  however,  that  the  Proclamation 
expressly  stated  that  the  waters  above  the 
continental  shelf  were  to  remain  high  seas 
and  freedom  of  navigation  was  not  to  be 
affected. 
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Unlike  the  territorial  claims  made  later, 
the  principles  of  the  Truman  Proclamation 
were  Immediately  embraced  by  other  states. 
No  state  objected.  Within  5  years,  some  ex- 
perts on  International  law  believed  that  the 
concept  of  the  continental  shelf  had  become 
part  of  customary  international  law  on  the 
basis  of  consistent  and  uniform  usage. 
Within  13  years,  the  principle  was  enshrined 
In  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

The  first  significant  claims  to  expansive 
territorial  seas  were  made  In  1947  by  Chile 
and  Peru  and  then  Jointly  by  Chile,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru  In  Santiago  Declaration  of  1952. 
These  countries  have  no  substantial  con- 
tinental shelves,  but  thetr  adjacent  waters 
are  perhaps  the  richest  fishing  grounds 
In  the  world  In  order  to  assert  ex- 
clusive fisheries  Jurisdiction,  they  pro- 
claimed maritime  Jurisdiction  over  a  200- 
mUe  coastal  zone — which  at  least  Ecuador 
interprets  to  Include  the  right  to  control 
navigation.  The  United  States  and  other 
nations  protested,  and  still  protest,  this  197- 
mlle  territorial  extension. 

If  every  nation  declared  a  200-mlle  terri- 
torial sea,  35  percent  of  the  oceans  of  the 
world  would  become  national  territory.  As  a 
result,  there  would  basically  be  no  free  high 
seas  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caribbean  and 
many  other  areas. 

Technology 

The  explosion  of  technology  has  combined 
with  nationalistic  claims — putting  Increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  use  of  ocean  space: 
supertankers  now  navigate  in  congested 
channels;  factory  fishing  vessels  now  trawl 
waters  which  were  once  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  small  coastal  fishing  boats:  oil  rigs 
now  cluster  in  coastal  waters  that  were  for- 
merly free  for  navigation;  and  areas  of  solid- 
ified oil  and  trash  have  been  reported  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Deep  sea  mining  ves- 
sels are  now  capable  of  dredging  up  man- 
ganese nodules  from  the  deep  ocean  fioor  at 
depths  of  15.000  feet  or  more. 

Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 

These  problems  and  many  others  currently 
confront  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  which  recently  concluded 
an  eight  week  session  In  Geneva. 

There  is  emerging  consensus  from  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  on  the  principles  of 
a  12-mile  territorial  sea.  a  200-mile  economic 
zone  and  unimpeded  transit  of  the  more 
than  100  international  straits  which  connect 
two  parts  of  the  high  sees  and  would  be 
overlapped  by  12-mlle  territorial  seas.  Al- 
though the  progress  of  the  Conference  Is 
slow,  the  session  Just  concluded  In  Geneva 
did  produce  a  single  negotiating  text  which 
will  facilitate  future  negotiations. 

Threats  of  Unilateral  Actions 

There  are  strong  domestic  pressures  within 
a  number  of  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  for  unilateral  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems before  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

U.S.  coastal  fishermen  are  faced  with  a  de- 
pletion of  some  fish  stocks — which  they  at- 
tribute to  overfishing  by  foreign  vessels.  They 
are  demanding  that  the  United  States  create 
a  200-mlle  fisheries  zone  with  strict  regu- 
lations. 

The  U.S.  deep  sea  mining  Industry  wants 
legislation  which  would  grant  them  protect- 
ed rights  in  areas  of  their  choice  to  mine 
the  manganese  nodules  on  the  ocean  floor. 

Some  environmentalists  want  legislation  to 
create  a  U.S.  200-mlle  pollution  control  zone. 
Unilateral  Fisheries  Legislation 

Unilateral  action  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  oceans  raises  serious  questions.  Let  me 
explore  some  of  them  briefly: 

First  of  all.  would  unilateral  extension  of 
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our  fisheries  Jurisdiction  to  200  miles  be  con- 
sistent with  international  law?  The  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  held  last  year  that 
Iceland's  declaration  of  a  50-mUe  fisheries 
zone  was  Inconsistent  with  the  legal  rights  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  I  have  mentioned,  there  Is  an 
emerging  consensus  within  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  supporting  a  200-mlle 
economic  zone  which  would,  among  other 
things,  create  the  equivalent  of  a  200-mlle 
fisheries  zone,  if  legislation  were  modeled 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  could  It 
be  defended  on  the  ground  that  It  was  based 
on  emerging  international  law? 

However,  even  if  declaration  of  a  200-mile 
fisheries  zone  would  be  consistent  with  de- 
veloping international  law.  It  might  Inspire 
broader  or  more  extensive  claims  by 
others,  including  claims  to  control  other 
activities  within  the  zone,  such  as  navigation 
and  scientific  research. 

Woiild  unilateral  extension  of  our  fisheries 
Jurisdiction  be  consistent  with  other  im- 
portant United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives? Most  of  the  bills  currently  pending 
before  Congress  would  permit  the  Admin- 
istration to  negotiate  agreements  with  other 
nations — such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan — to  enable  them  to  continue  fishing 
off  our  coasts — but  at  greatly  reduced  levels. 
They  would  require  the  Coast  Guard  to  seize 
vessels  fishing  in  violation  of  agreements  or 
without  agreements. 

If  nations  who  fish  off  our  coasts  do  not 
acquiesce  in  our  unilateral  extension,  wliat 
sort  of  confrontation  will  result?  A  seizure 
under  this  legislation  of  a  foreign  vessel 
fishing  for  cod  could  arguably  violate  the 
same  article  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas — and  the  same  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas — that  was  violated  by  the 
Cambodian  Navy  when  it  seized  the 
Mayaguez. 

In  this  connection,  as  illustration  of  the 
reality  of  the  problem,  I  point  out  that  the 
Soviet  fishi:ig  fleet  Is  the  largest  and  most 
modern  in  the  world,  is  dependent  mainly  on 
fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  other  nations  and 
at  present  time  accounts,  annually,  for  one- 
third  of  all  the  fish  taken  off  our  coasts. 

If  our  legislation  is  not  generaMy  accepted 
by  other  nations,  consider  the  enforcement 
task:  an  extension  to  200  miles  would  add  to 
our  fisheries  Jurisdiction  an  area  two-thirds 
as  large  as  the  continental  U.S.  and  all  its 
possessions. 

Ideally  the  solutions  should  be  reached  on 
a  broadly  acceptable  multUateral  basis.  But 
such  solutions  take  time  and  our  fishermen 
say  the  fish  will  no  longer  be  around  to 
benefit  from  the  solutions. 

Recently,  we  have  taken  a  number  of  ac- 
tions to  halt  the  over  fishing  by  other  na- 
tions off  our  coast  pending  agreement  on  a 
law  of  the  sea  treaty.  We  are  In  the  process 
of  renegotiating  our  existing  bilateral  fish- 
eries agreements  wltn  nations  who  fish  off 
our  coast  to  limit  the  amount  of  fish  they 
can  take  annually.  The  United  States  Is 
party  to  eleven  bilateral  and  multUateral 
fishing  agreements  limiting  fishing  off  our 
coasts.  We  have  also  Instituted  new  enforce- 
ment guidelines  to  protect  our  continental 
shelf  fisheries  resources.  Several  of  the  seiz- 
ures I  referred  to  earlier  are  a  result  of  these 
new  guidelines. 

THE  ECUADOR  CONNECTION 

Our  25-year  fisheries  dispute  with  the 
Latin  American  countries  Is  a  good  example 
of  the  diplomatic  tensions  which  can  de- 
velop where  a  unilateral  claim  by  one  nation 
Is  expressly  rejected  by  another.  In  1964.  less 
than  two  years  after  Chile,  Ecuador  and 
Peru  claimed  200-mlle  maritime  zones.  Con- 
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gnaa  enacted  the  Flshermens  ProteG4;lve  Act. 
That  Act  provides  that  owners  of  VS.  Ash- 
ing vesseU  seized  by  foreign  countries  wlU 
be  reimbursed  by  the  VS.  Treasury  for  their 
fines,  fees  and  direct  charges  paid  to  the 
foreign  nation  to  secure  release  of  the  vwiel, 
plus  60  percent  of  gross  Income  lost  as  a 
result  of  time  spent  In  the  foreign  port. 

As  a  result.  U.S.  txma  and  shrimp  fisher- 
men   have    continued    to    fish    within    the 
claimed  territorial  waters  of  Chile,  Ecuador 
and  Peru  knowing  that  any  losses  as  a  result 
of  seizure  would  be  reimbursed  by  the  VS 
Treasury.  Ecuador  permits  fishing  within  its 
claimed  200-mUe  territorial  sea  under  cer- 
tain conditions  If  fishermen  buy  licenses 
Since  the  Plshermens  Protective  Act  reim- 
burses fishermen  for  licenses  they  are  forced 
to  buy  after  seizure— but  does  not  reimburse 
them  for  licensee  voluntarily  bought  in  ad- 
vance—the   U.S.   fishermen   have   not   been 
m  any  hurry  to  obtain  licenses. 

Although  the  Act  may  have  succeeded  In 
protecting  our  Juridical  position  m  opposi- 
tion to  a  200-mlle  territorial  sea.  It  has^- 
talnly  failed  to  discourage  the  seizure  of  VS 
fishing  vessels.  Since  Its  enactment,  Ecuador 
sino-  ^^n^^^f**  °'"  ^°°  ^-S-  *^*  vessels. 
fi^?n.t?>,  •  ^'r:!!  ^"^  ^"""^^  ^^  claims 
^^aT  US^Treasury  of  over  $7  million, 
rne  Act  may  have  been  a  boon  to  our  tuna 
and  Shrimp  fishermen,  but  by  enc^uriSnJ 
them  to  fish  without  licenses,  it  has  evSed 
a  nationalistic  response  from  the  La«n 
^^^  countries,  provoked  seizures,  and 
sltuS.  "^^•'^^^^''  -  '•«"cate  diplomatic 

It  is  an  interesting  footnote  to  our  prac- 

ice  under  this  legislation  that  the  U.S.  ori^. 

inally   regarded   any   seizure    beyond   three 

«  les  as  Illegal   and.   therefore,  ellglble^r 

f  r^"""''*- 1'""''  °"'  <lecla^t,on Tn  1966 

nit  «^    ^°!?'  °'^'"8  ^°«  «"t  to  12  miles 

'uLT^''^  ^^^^'^'^  *^»*  '^•^^""ce  have  befn 
eligible  for  reimbursement.  If  the  Conw^ 

macts  200-mlle  fisheries  legislation  It  b  fo^ 

n  2*00  *^t!  ""f  ,r  ^«  '^^^^  seized^.?tS- 
n  200  miles  of  the  Latin  American  coast 

t  a»li°°^"  ""'  •'"^■''^  '°^  relmb,!^mem 

eglslatlon  designed  to  protect  TT.S    coastal 

^  S"s^  w.r^«"e'*"^°*  *^^  posltfonTom 
I  iistant  water  fishermen 

eS't^'St^^^"*"'**'  °'''"  legislation  In 
eactlon  to  the  tuna  seizures  which  has  fur- 

lelatloT^"'^***'  ^^-^  <=--"-  <"  "C 
For  example,  the  so-called  Felly  Amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  ^  re 
.  u^es  that  all  foreign  mlllt£r  sie^.^c^J 
i  nd  guaranties  automatically  be  cui  ontor 
I « J**'  ^  "°^  country  seizing  TT.S.  fishing 
easels  more  than  12  miles  from  Its  coast 

^m,  .^'^"'t"  ""  l«>Port*nt  to  the  se- 

S.L1  ^^  ^'"****  ^***««-  As  Secretary 
J^lnger  said  recenUy  in  a  speech  in  Hous- 

"Automatlc  sanctions  (of  this  kind)  allow 
Jv.,^*'"l  flexibility:  they  present  oS 
g)vernments  with  a  public  ultimatum-   by 

l^".^  '?'^'*°«*  *^«  recipient's  ^'ver- 
e  gnty,  they  harden  positions,  encumber  dl- 
plomacy    Md    poison    the    entire    relatlon- 

Latin  American  nations  have  made  It  clear 
t-i  us  on  numerous  occasions  that  they  will 
n  )t  negotiate  when  such  sanctions  are  In 
e  rect.  It  Is  Clear  that  sanctions  of  this  kind 
e  .gender  a  nationalistic  reaction  and  great- 
»    ""ti      *  **"*  opportunities  for  diplomatic 
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Incldentlally,  the  prospect  of  200-mlle 
tJ.S.  fisheries  legislation  raises  some  tick- 
lish questions  with  respect  to  sanctions 
legislation.  What  should  we  do  with  these 
sanction  provisions  If  the  UJ3.  enacts  200- 
mlle  legislation?  Shoiild  the  VS.  continue  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  foreign  assistance  to 
countries  seizing  U.S.  vessels  within  200  miles 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  seizing  foreign 
vessels  for  slmUar  offenses?  On  the  other 
hand,  If  we  repeal  the  sanctions  legislation, 
will  we  be  undercutting  the  claims  of  our 
tuna  fishermen  who  wish  to  follow  the  tuna 
wherever  they  may  be?  Some  drafts  of  the 
200-mlle  fisheries  legislation  would  exclude 
tuna  from  our  200-mlle  claim  and  would 
continue  automatic  sanctions  against  for- 
eign countries  seizing  our  tuna  boats  within 
their  200-mile  zone. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  consider  what  kind 
of  sanctions  we  can  expect  from  other  na- 
tions whose  vessels  might  be  seized  by  the 
VS.  Coast  Guard  for  fishing  within  out 
claimed  200-mlle  fishing  zone— If  we  make 
such  a  claim. 

CoTiclusion 
I  have  referred  to  the  Latin  American 
problems  at  some  lengtii  to  emphasize  that 
unUateral  action  may  provoke  nationalistic 
reactions— at  home  and  abroad— that  can 
escalate  disputes  and  reduce  the  opportunity 
for  diplomatic  solutions. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  international 
machinery  for  arriving  at  multilateral  diplo- 
matic solutions  is  currently  being  ques- 
tioned. In  its  30th  anniversary  year— with  Its 
original  membership  Inflated  from  60 
to  some  140— the  United  Nations  has  reached 
a  turning  point.  In  one  direction  lies  the 
prospect  of  a  new  capacity  to  resolve  the 
central  Issues  facing  mankind  in  the  coming 
decades.  In  the  other,  lies  decline  In  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations  system. 

The  problems  of  the  oceans  present  the 
United  Nations,  and  every  member  nation, 
with  an  enormous  opportunity— an  oppor- 
tunity to  fashion  an  orderly  and  mutually 
acceptable  future  for  two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Furthermore,  success  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  would  be  an  Important  break- 
through for  multUateral  diplomacy.  It  wo\ild 
be  a  clear  demonstration  that  nations  are 
capable  of  working  together  to  compromise 
differences  and  to  create  new  and  vital  in- 
stitutions to  deal  with  Issues  of  common 
concern  If  the  nations  of  the  world  can 
agree  on  common  rules  for  the  use  of  ocean 
space,  there  is  indeed  hope  that  those  na- 
tions can  also  resolve  the  Intense  political 
Issues  of  the  decades  to  come. 
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DON  TOMAS  ACUNA,  CIVIC 
LEADER 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

•or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  JtUy  14,  1975 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
and  read  so  much  today  about  "minority 
business  and  enterprise,"  and  we  are 
aware  of  the  great  Investments  being 
made  to  foster  and  stimulate  this  type 
of  enterprise  that  we  should  note  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  pioneers  in  this  en- 
deavor that  succeeded  at  a  time  when 
conditions  were  harsh  and  difficult  and 


despite  many  and  serious  obstacles.  They 
did  It  without  any  allusion  to  their  mi- 
nority or  ethnic  status  and  without  the 
crutch  of  government  intervention. 

Mr.  Tomas  Acuna,  recently  passed 
away  in  San  Antonio,  was  one  of  these 
Successful  and  contributing  greatly  to 
the  progress  and  economic  wellbelng  of 
the  community  he  passed  on  this  year  on 
May  1. 

I  wish  to  express  the  condolences  of  all 
my  constituents  of  the  20th  District  of 
Texas  to  Mrs.  Acuna  and  all  his  sur- 
viving family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  into  the  Record 
the  foUowlng  newspaper  articles  about 
Mr.  Acima: 

Pbominbnt  Mkxican-Americans 
(By  Veronica  Salazar) 

Endowed  with  a  natural  musical  talent 
and  a  wUl  to  serve  San  Antonio  in  many  ac- 
tivities, including  social  and  civic  endeavors 
Don  Tomas  Acuna  came  to  the  Alamo  City 
as  a  young  man. 

His  vocation  for  music  prompted  him  to 
establish  one  of  the  first  musical  instru- 
ment  firms  in  West  San  Antonio.  Eventually 
he  expanded  his  musical  instrument  enter- 
prise to  include  furniture,  and  today  he 
owns  and  operates  two  stores. 

Acuna  is  highly  respected  by  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  for  his  contribution  to 
the  culture  of  the  people  of  Mexican  descent 
and  his  service  is  often  sought  by  social  and 
civic  groups  in  constructive  endeavors. 

Tomas  Acima  was  bom  on  Dec.  21  1887  in 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  to  Simon  Acuna  and  San- 
tlaga  Reyes. 

His  most  Important  accomplishment  Is  his 
success  as  a  businessman  "with  the  coopera- 
tion of  several  members  of  his  family  as  weU 
as  his  manager  and  other  employes" 
achieved  without  more  school  education  than 
that  of  elementary  and  without  any  commer- 
clal  training. 

Acuna  never  went  past  the  first  grade 
since  he  was  able  to  attend  school  only  20 
days  out  of  the  year.  "It  must  be  noticed  that 
during  my  adolescence  and  teenage  years 
the  transportation  facilities  were  almost  nU 
and  neither  the  parents,  the  teachers  nor 
municipal  authorities  did  anything  to  en- 
force  the  children's  attendance  to  the 
schools,"  Acima  said. 

Acuna  added.  "At  any  rate.  I  was  never 
Idle,  and,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  due  to  my  life 
experience  and  my  strong  determination.  It 
has  been  rather  easy  for  me  to  learn  as  much 
OB  possible  to  the  preeent  day.  I  have  always 
been  a  deep  thinker  In  everything  motivated 
by  my  ever  preeent  objective  of  being  better 
than  thought  of  by  the  persons  who  know 

Even  though  he  is  86  years  old.  he  stIU  en- 
Joys  working  In  hta  store  No.  2.  •1  feel  essen- 
tially proud  to  be  able  to  sit  In  front  of  a 
typewriter  and  form  the  Unotype  lines  for 
the  pages  of  the  Acuna  Oeneral  Music  Cata- 
log pubUshed  every  year  and  which  consists 
of  80  pages,"  says  Acima. 

He  also  prepares  several  musical  atipple- 
ments  which  he  distributes  with  his  catalog 
all  over  the  United  States,  including  music 
for  piano,  school  books,  novels,  dictionaries, 
phonograph  records,  aU  in  Spanish.  He  began 
a  Mall  Order  Department  which  has  been 
operating  since  1928. 

Acuna  has  been  recipient  of  several  honors 
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and  awards.  He  received  a  tix^hy  from  the 
Lone  Star  Brewing  Co.  through  the  Mexican 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1967.  The  Con- 
cordia Club  elected  him  "Father  of  the  Tear" 
In  1961,  and  he  was  honored  with  a  plaque 
on  his  birthday  In  1966.  The  Consulate  Gen- 
eral of  Mexico  together  with  the  Mexican 
Chamber  of  Commerce  honored  him  with  a 
diploma  m  recognition  of  his  cooperation 
during  the  Sept.  16  festivities. 

The  Mexican  Patriotic  Committee  of  8asi 
Antonio  honored  him  with  a  trophy  for  his 
show  window  decoration  in  his  No.  2  Acuna 
Furniture  and  Music,  Inc.  In  connection  with 
Sept.  16  festivities. 

Acuna  is  an  honorary  member  of  Club 
Social  Concordia  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens, 
f^  Pan    American    Optimist    Club,     Mexican- 

American  Friendship  Conunlttee,  El  Patro- 
nato  and  both  the  Mexican  and  Greater  San 
Antonio  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

He  feels  the  Mexican-American  has 
"emerged  from  nothing  to  become  a  very 
powerful  factor  In  the  commercial,  social, 
civic  and  political  sectors.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  population  mass  is  destined  to  play 
a  most  important  role  In  the  future  of  this 
great  country." 

Acima  is  married  to  the  former  Maria  de 
Jesus  Abramo,  and  he  has  six  children, 
ranging  In  age  from  54  to  18. 

Noted  West  SmE  Merchant  Dies 
(By  Frank  Trejo) 

Tomas  Acuna.  one  of  San  Antonio's  lead- 
ing West  Side  businessmen  and  long-time 
furniture  dealer,  died  Thursday  morning. 

Acuna,  who  helped  found  the  Mexican 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1928,  was  also  In- 
strumental In  publishing  the  first  Spanish 
music  catalog  wich  circulated  In  Southwest 
Texas. 

Acuna.  who  was  87.  led  many  campaigns 
to  better  the  living  conditions  of  people  liv- 
ing in  West  San  Antonio. 

The  vlolln-playlng  furniture  dealer  also 
was  a  member  of  LULAC  Council  No.  2. 

Acuna  and  members  of  the  Mexican  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  made  several  goodwill  trips 
to  Mexico  during  his  tenure  as  president  of 
the  business  group. 

He  was  also  Involved  In  many  social  club 
activities  and  often  donated  much  of  his  time 
to  projects  helping  the  West  Side  youth. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  at  Angelus 
Funeral  Home. 


MANY  JOBS  GO  BEGGING 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA' 

Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
great  deal  of  public  debate  a  feW  day»' 
ago  over  the  accuracy  of  the  Got 
ment's  unemployment  statistic  for  June. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
acrimony  over  "statistical  quirks"  and 
whether  unemployment  In  this  country 
actually  went  up,  down,  or  stayed  the 
same.  However,  the  debate  over  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Government's  unemploy- 
ment statistics  does  illustrate  a  growing 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  statistic  as  a 
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true  reflection  of  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation in  this  country. 

In  measuring  unemployment,  is  the 
Government  counting  only  those  individ- 
uals who  truly  cannot  find  work,  or  Is  it 
including  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
work  that  is  available? 

Perhaps  we  should  also  count  and  de- 
termine the  total  number  of  jobs  avail- 
able in  this  country,  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  unemployed. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  July  7  edition  of  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item,  entitled  "Many  Jobs  Go 
Begging."  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
source  of  the  article  Is  the  New  York 
Times  Service.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  States-Item.  New  Orleans,  Mon- 
day, July  7,  19751 
Many  Jobs  Go  Begging 

Los  Angeles. — ^Heip  Wanted.  Tool  and  die 
makers  needed  in  Peoria,  HI.  Licensed  voca- 
tional nurses  wanted  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Secu- 
rity guards  wanted  in  Detroit.  Engineers, 
draftsmen,  machinists,  and  accountants 
wanted  in  Houston.  Welders,  coal  miners, 
and  short  order  cooks  needed  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  a  curious  paradox  of  this  country's 
worst  employment  market  since  the  1930s, 
thousands  of  jobs  are  going  begging  around 
the  nation. 

While  unemployment  nationally  is  run- 
ning at  9.2  per  cent,  employers  In  many  cities 
say  they  are  finding  it  Impossible  to  fill  some 
jobs.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  Jobs  that  re- 
quire special  skills,  or  Jobs  that  require  few 
skills  but  offer  little  status. 

For  job  hunters,  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
nation  are  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  the 
petroleum  Industry  is  prospering.  But  there 
are  also  relatively  good  prospects  In  a  variety 
of  other  cities,  including  Richmond,  Va.; 
Peoria  and  Madison,  Wis.;  Jackson,  Miss,  and 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

"Even  with  this  high  unemployment,  there 
are  still  many,  many  jobs  to  be  found,"  said 
John  Calderas,  who  heads  the  State  Employ- 
ment Development  Department  in  southern 
California.  His  views  were  echoed  by  em- 
ployers and  manpower  officials  Interviewed  in 
12  other  cities. 

In  southern  California,  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  10.2  per  cent.  But  at  the  state's 
Harbor  Employment  Office  in  Long  Beach, 
there  30  openings  for  secretaries  with  salaries 
ranging  to  $860  a  month;  40  openings  for 
cooks,  up  to  $1,000  monthly:  37  openings 
for  security  guards,  $2.10  to  $3.10  per  hour; 
70  openings  for  machinists  and  mechanics  up 
to  $7.50  an  hour.  In  addition,  there  are  scores 
of  other  jobs  for  clerical  workers,  retail  clerks, 
domestics,  vocational  nurses,  waitresses  and 
beauticians. 

Dorthy  Graves,  manager  of  the  Southwest 
Pennsylvania  Job  Bank,  said: 

"Anybody  who  is  hard  up  and  needs  a  Job 
to  eat  can  get  work,  even  if  they  have  no 
■  skills." 

"There  are  sales  Jobs  of  all  kinds."  she 
added.  "There  are  openings  for  retail  clerks, 
short-order  cooks,  and  for  people  in  food 
and  beverage  service  in  restaurants  and  fast- 
food  outlets." 

But  in  Pittsburgh  as  elsewhere,  she  said, 
many  Job  hunters  tend  to  avoid  such  work, 
not  only  because  wages  in  some  cases  are 
less  than  what  they  can  get  in  unemploy- 
ment or  welfare  benefits,  but  because  of  a 
general  nationwide  retreat  from  Jobs  with  a 
reputation  for  being  menial  or  subservient. 
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In  Detroit,  where  the  unemployment  rate 
is  13.9  per  cent  and  269,000  persons  are  out 
of  work,  there  are  140  unfilled  openings  this 
week  for  security  guards,  along  with  100  Job 
openings  for  salesmen. 

The  best  category  of  cities  across  the 
country  appears  to  be  state  capitals.  In  cities 
where  government  Is  a  major  local  industry, 
unemploymeni;  generally  Is  running  less 
than  6  per  cent. 

Austin  has  the  lowest  unemployment  rate, 
4.5  per  cent.  In  the  country  for  a  major  city, 
and  also  shares  In  Texas'  oil  prosperity. 
Richmond  is  buoyed  by  fairly  stable  employ- 
ment In  the  tobacco  industry  and  In  other 
fields.  Its  unemployment  rate  Is  4.7  per  cent. 


A  BUSINESSMAN'S  BRIEFING  ON 
H.R.  7014 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  House  considers  H.R.  7014  tomor- 
row, a  rational  legislative  approach  to 
the  very  pressing  area  of  energy  policy, 
there  are  three  questions  that  must  be 
asked :  What  does  it  do  for  conservation, 
what  does  it  do  for  increased  production, 
and  most  especially,  what  does  it  do  for 
the  economy? 

This  letter  that  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  today  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Air 
Transport  Association.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  association  as  a  briefing  for  busi- 
nessmen on  H.R.  7014.  The  letter  answers 
these  questions,  and  does  it  well: 
A  Businessman's  Briefing  on  HJl.  7014 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
begin  fioor  consideration  of  H.R.  7014 — the 
Commerce  Committee's  Energy  Conservation 
and  Development  Act.  HJl.  7014  would  Im- 
mediately stabilize  most  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  at  the  $7.50  level  originally  suggested 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(FEA)  In  its  massive  Project  Independence 
study.  The  bUl  would  also  provide  for  an 
additional  $1  per  barrel  price  incentive  for 
costly  production,  a  phasing  out  of  "old  oil" 
controls  to  establish  a  single  pricing  system, 
and  Inflation  adjustment  for  crude  oil 
prices  after  1980.  H.R.  7014  couples  this  price 
stabilization  Incentive  strategy  with  a  series 
of  conservation  measures  aimed  at  stimu- 
lating more  energy-efficient  automobiles  and 
capital  Investment. 

The  avaUablllty  and  cost  of  energy  are 
critical  to  the  nation's  economy.  The  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  told  us  long  ago 
that  a  nation  which  runs  on  oU  cannot  afford 
to  run  out  and  Its  point  was  amply  proved 
during  the  Arab  oU  embargo.  The  OPEC  price 
explosion  which  accompanied  the  embargo 
also  highlighted  the  sensitivity  of  our  econ- 
omy to  the  price  of  oil.  Chase  Econometrics, 
a  highly  respected  independent  group  of 
analysts.  In  fact  estimates  that  every  one 
percent  Increase  In  price  due  to  rising  en- 
ergy costs  will  reduce  real  growth  by  one- 
half  of  one  percent  and  raise  unemployment 
by  140,000  men  and  women. 

Given  the  critical  nature  of  the  oil  pric- 
ing decision  now  before  the  Congress,  it  is 
Important  that  every  business  leader  un- 
derstand the  dimensions  of  the  energy  prob- 
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lem  and  become  active  In  urging  a  reason- 
able and  prudent  solution.  Energy  supply 
and  pricing  are  too  complex  to  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  abstract  rhetoric  or  general 
preferences  for  or  against  controls.  Indeed 
on  pricing  Is  so  shot  through  with  govern- 
ment control  as  a  result  of  OPEC  activities 
federal  leasing,  taxing  and  research  actions! 
and  recent  import  fees,  that  the  absence  of 
direct  pricing  control  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  not  constitute  •'decontrol"  but 
merely  a  change  in  controlling  methods  and 
agencies. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  take  a 
hard,  practical  look  at  the  core  facts  re- 
lated to  H.R.  7014  and  thus  to  explore  the 
merits  of  the  approach  taken  In  that  pro- 
posal. ^ 

I.    eCONOMIC    CONSEQtJENCES    OF    "DECONI^OL" 

HJi.  7014  Is  the  only  existing  alternative 
to  a  commitment  to  abolishing  federal  con- 
trols over  crude  oU  prices.  Without  federal 
controls,  domestic  crude  oil  prices  would 
quickly  rise  to  OPEC  established  world 
levels  since  buyers  would  continue  to  bid  up 
limited  domestic  supplies  so  long  as  those 
supplies  are  priced  below  import  alterna- 
tives. Thus,  the  alternative  to  federal  crude 
oU  price  control*  ia  not  a  return  to  market 
pricing,  but  rather  a  tacit  acceptance  of 
whatever  international  price  is  set  by  the 
OPEC  cartel  plus  any  applicable  Import  fees 
or  tariffs. 

h  f^j^'^Ja*«st  crude  OU  pricing  figures  re- 
late to  the  month  of  February  1975  In  that 
month,   average   refiner  acquisition   cost  of 

orelgn  crude  oil  (Including  a  $1  additional 
toport  fee  now  raised  to  $2)  was  $13.01  per 
"iior"*^*  domestic  acquisition  cost 
»^as  88.27  and  the  weighted  average  com- 
posite wa^  $10.16.  Taking  mto  account  the 
idditional  $1  import  fee  now  Imposed  by  the 
Resident  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
lomestlc  exempt  prices.  It  is  probable  that 

he  acquisition  cost  of  foreign  crude  is  now 

osf  J  fl  *^  °P?°^**  *°  ^  approximate  com- 
•oslte  figure  of  $io.50.  Thus,  removal  of  do- 
:  nestle  price  controls  would  result  m  an 
'  pproxlmate  $3.50  per  barrel  or  25  percent 
1  acrease  In  crude  oil  prices.  If.  as  now  an- 
icipated.  OPEC  Increases  its  own  cartel 
1  "ce  evel  by  $2  or  more  per  barrel,  the  ac- 
c  uisitlon  cost  of  foreign  crude  would  go  to 
e  t  least  $16  per  barrel,  and  the  overall  In- 
c  rease  to  $5.50  or  about  35  percent. 

The  United  States  used  about  5.4  billion 
t  »rrels  of  petroleum  In  1974.  a  year  partially 
aTected  by  the  embargo.  Even  assuming  a 
c  >ntinuatlon  of  that  limited  utilization  an 
)  icrease  of  $3.50  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  would 
li  ipose  almost  a  $19  bUUon  burden  on  the 
e  onomy.  At  $5.60  per  barrel,  the  Increased 
c-  ist  would  amount  to  almost  $30  billion 

In  addition  to  the  Immediate  effect  of 
r.  moval  of  controls  on  crude  oU  prices,  slml- 
la  r  price  impacts  would  also  regUter  on  coal 
u  iregulated  natural  gas,  and  other  domestic 
eiergy  resources.  Moreover,  rising  enenrv 
cc  sts  would  cause  "ripple"  price  Increases  for 
alnost  every  other  product.  Taking  these 
ef  ects  Into  account,  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
E<  onomlc  Committee  has  estimated  the  total 
IT  ipact  Of  decontrol  and  a  likely  $4  Increase 
in  import  prices  over  todays  OPEC  level  ($2 
Ol'EC  Increase,  $2  fee)  at  $81  bUllon. 

Ml  $81  billion  economic  burden  would 
ha  ve  devastating  consequences  for  national 
In  :ome  inflation  and  unemployment.  The 
Jo  nt  Economic  Committee  staff  estimates 
th  It  growth  would  decline  2.7  percent  and 
pr  ces  would  Increase  6.4  percent,  while  an- 
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other  760,000  people  were  put  out  of  work 
Independent  analyses  performed  by  Chase 
Econometrics  and  the  Wharton  School  for 
other  congressional  committees  confirm  these 
estimates. 

Sectoral  Impact  analyses  also  point  up  the 
potential  consequences  of  handing  over  do- 
mestic oU  pricing  authority  to  OPEC  The 
airlines,  for  example,  recently  Informed  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Congress 
that  removal  of  controls  would  cost  them 
over  $1  billion  and  require  grounding  one  of 
every  five  aircraft  and  furloughlng  one  of 
every  seven  employees.  EquaUy  severe  Im- 
pacts could  be  felt  in  agriculture  as  fertUlzer 
gasoline  and  processing  costs  rise.  In  motor 

fnT"*"!^*"'"-  ^°-  plastics,  petrochemicals 
and  synthetic  fabrics.  Indeed,  OPEC  pricinj? 
for  domestic  oil  could  deal  a  staggering  blow 
^i^^lT""^  ^"'*  """^  '^'^^'-'^S  to  regain 
Beyond  even  the  short  and  medium  run 

trois.  the  enormous  transfer  of  resources  to 
energy  producers  occasioned  by  such  action 
raises  real  problems  of  Investment  dlstor" 

Tji^mT  ,r,^— -«-t  InterveSon 
aiscasteful  to  all  business.  The  Joint  F«i 

nomc  committee  estimates,  and  ofher  re" 

na«on'o?"cont'  7"'''''  ^'^^-^  th^We'rm  - 
nation  of  controls  would  add  at  least  «-?■? 
billion  annually  to  the  revenu  "  of  eneSv 
companies  between  now  and  19I5    m  1974 

f^era^  Li'°'''°'"^**  *"^  P^'^^^D  «'  the 
federal  government  were  $158  bUllon  In  fls- 
cal^year  1974  and  slightly  less  In  flscaf  year 

An  inordinate  flow  of  revenue  to  oU  com- 

^hem'frZ  .t'  ""  ^  P'"*""^^^  matter,  exempt 
them  from  the  need  to  seek  capital  funds  In 

of  «.i  ^^*""="'arl>    If  a  substantial  portion 

relnLrrt"'  'T''''''  "^'^  earmarked  for 
reinvestment   under  a  tax   "plowback  "  the 

eZI  ^P",'""'"  investment  pattern, 
nu^  Idrt^n'^  fundamentally,  a  massive  reve- 
nue  addition   to  the   already  swollen  ctoss 

ZT'.  °'  "'^^°'  °"  companies  woufd  faS 
poli  teal  questions  wUh  responses  potentU^ 
drsastrous  for  the  business  community,  on 
companies  have  already  been  targeted  /or 
punitive  tax  measures,  restrictions  o'n  invesN 
ment  opportunity  and  unnecessary  vertical 
djmtegratlon.  As  fear  of  their  economfc 
power  becomes  more  pervasive,  the  potential 
for   enacting   pumtive   legislation    Incre^s 

corr.''*'  T  '''  ^"'^P'"^  °^^«'  business  aCg 
correspondingly  rises.  Putting  it  bluntly,  if 
is  Simply  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  business 
community  to  permit  removal  of  controls"  t^ 
loose  a  torrent  of  "obscene  profits  "  "giant 
multinational"  populist  complaints  with  at- 
tendant  risks  of  anti-business  legislation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
avoid  political  adventurism  of  this  kind  when 
the  budget  of  a  single  Industry  begins  to  ao- 
proach  that  of  the  federal  government      ^ 
On   the   whole,   the   risks   to   business  of 
removing  oil  price  controls  are  enormous  In 
short,  medium  and  long  run.  Unless  these 
risks  are  offset  by  substantial  benefits  not 
otherwise    obtainable    In    the   areas   of   do- 
mestic   supply   and    conservation,    they   are 
unacceptable  and  must  be  rejected  in  favor 
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of  the  kind  of  stabilization  program  con- 
tained In  H.R.  7014.  6  «"  con 

n.      ARGUMENTS      FOR      "DECONTBOl," 

A.  Supply  and  national  security 
considerations 
If  rising  domestic  oil  prices  to  OPEC  levels 
plus  Import  fees  would  permit  us  to  Increase 
domestic  production  to  the  point  where  we 
were  no  longer  dependent  on  imports  or 
vulnerable  to  an  embargo,  total  cost  and  even 
economic  risk  might  become  a  secondary 
consideration  to  national  security.  Resource 
limitations,  however,  will  not  permit  a  real- 
istic effort  to  achieve  energy  independence 
in  an  oil-dependent  economy. 

PEA  reports  that  domestic  demand  for 
petroleum  products  is  now  running  about 
17  million  barrels'  per  day  with  Imports 
supplying  about  6  million  barrels  per  dav 
Despite  earlier  discussion  of  complete  en- 
ergy Independence  by  1980  or  1985  it  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
United  States  must  depend  on  imported  oil 
to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  economic 
activity  for  the  forseeable  future  In  fact 
Administrator  Seamans  of  the  Energy  Re-' 
sources  and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  quite  recently  told  the  Congress 
that  oil  Imports  would  continue  untu  at 
least  1995  under  any  reasonable  price/re- 
search domestic  policy. 

Thus,   regardless  of  the  amount  we  are 
required    to   pay    for   domestic   oil,   we   are 
faced    with    physical    resource    limitations 
which  preclude  energy  Independence  absent 
a  long  range  shift  in  the  primary  enerev  re- 
source  from  oil  to  coal,  nuclear  and  solar 
power.    While    higher    domestic   prices   may 
marginally  increase  production  from  existing 
reserves   and   somewhat   speed    the   rate  of 
discovery,'  there  seems  to  be  no  wav  of  avoid- 
ing the   continuing  international   relations 
problem  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of 
foreign  crude  oil  without  disastrous  trade 
Imbalances.  In  fact,  the  employment  of  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  Investment  capital  for  oU 
exploration  under  the  artificial  stimulus  ol 
a  windfall  profits  plowback  might  well  retard 
investment    In    new    technologies   with    far 
greater  promise  for  future  independence 

In  sum.  since  higher  prices  can  call  forth 
only  limited  additions  to  domestic  supply 
the  American  economy  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  a  limited  ben- 
efit were  domestic  prices  permitted  to  rise 
to  OPEC  levels.  And  even  with  these  enor- 
mous burdens  assumed,  our  own  oU  com- 
panies have  candidly  told  us  that  the  6-7  5 
million  barrel  per  day  Import  limit  targeted 
by  the  House  in  H.R.  6860  would  choke  our 
economy.  In  short,  OPEC  prices  for  domestic 
oU  can  only  marginally  reduce  our  import 
supply  dependence  and  cannot  solve  our  na- 
tional security  problem. 

B.  Conservation  considerationa 
It  Is  frequently  argued  that  high  oU  prices 
are  required  to  produce  meaningful  reduc- 
tions in  energy  consumption  and  Induce 
businessmen  and  consumers  to  seek  more 
energy  efficient  capital  goods.  And  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  increase  in  average  crude 


•  A  barrel  Is  42  gallons. 

'In  Its  Inflationary  Impact  statement  on 
decontrol.  FEA  estimated  that  decontrol  plus 
a  $1  Import  fee  would  produce  an  additional 
49  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  (4  days  sup- 
ply) by  1977.  More  recently,  FEA  has  esti- 
mated total  U.S.  reserves  at  38  billion  bar- 
rels, and  a  Cornell  University  consulting 
study  estimated  the  total  crude  oil  reserve 
on  the  Atlantic  Continental  Shelf  (the  last 
unexplored  domestic  area)  at  under  5  bil- 
lion barrels,  or  less  than  a  one-year  supply. 
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oil  costs  from  about  $3.90  In  May  1973  to  over 
$10  in  February  1975  has  already  limited 
total  oil  consumption  and  created  added 
consumer  Interest  In  fuel  efficiency.  The  pol- 
icy problem,  however,  is  to  segregate  mean- 
ingful conservation  from  reductions  In 
consumption  directly  reducing  the  level  of 
useful  business  activity. 

Thus,  for  example,  gasoline  usage  In  auto- 
mobiles decreased  4  percent  In  1974  In  sharp 
contrast  to  an  average  annual  increase  of 
about  5  percent  In  the  preceding  five  years. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  marked  shift 
to  smaller  vehicles  which  held  almost  60% 
of  the  market  In  1974.  Similarly,  the  sched- 
uled airlines  reported  that  for  the  12  month 
period  ending  September  1974,  they  were  able 
to  save  almost  600  million  gallons  of  Jet  fuel 
by  intensive  use  of  simulators  and  such  op- 
erational efficiency  measures  as  reducing 
m-fllght  speed,  shutting  down  engines  on 
taxi  operations  and  shut  down  holding  at 
departure  gates  when  delay  was  likely.  Other 
Industries  have  also  made  substantial  strides 
In  decreasing  energy  use  without  decreasing 
output  and  employment. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
significant  portion  of  existing  energy  saving 
is  already  coming  from  reduction  in  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  world-wide  recession  In 
industrial  countries  Is  freely  acknowledged 
as  the  cause  of  the  current  glut  of  crude  oil 
in  international  markets.  While  further 
price  Increases  could  accelerate  this  type  of 
consumption  reduction,  sound  policy  cannot 
be  based  on  creating  a  permanent  state  of 
recession  as  a  defense  against  the  disrup- 
tions of  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Moreover,  achieving  conservation  through 
changes  in  capital  equipment  will  take  time. 
A  relatively  complete  turnover  In  the  auto- 
mobile fieet  alone  will  require  8  years. 
Achieving  technological  breakthroughs  In 
aircraft  and  other  industrial  capital  equip- 
ment is  a  prerequisite  to  even  approaching 
Improved  conservation  which  will  then  re- 
quire enormous  capital  investment. 

In  short,  the  energy  consciousness  and  cost 
incentive  already  caused  by  the  embargo  and 
related  price  explosion  has  tested  the  limits 
of  conservation  on  the  existing  capital  base 
and  created  a  substantial  pressure  for  Im- 
proved capital  equipment.  Achieving  "con- 
servation" by  immediate  price  escalations 
would  achieve  marginal  results  at  maximum 
costs.  For  example,  gasoline  tax  proposals 
have  been  aimed  at  20-30  cents  per  gallon 
Increases  as  the  only  method  of  substantially 
limiting  consumption.  A  20-30  cents  per  gal- 
lon Increase  across-the-board  would,  how- 
ever, have  a  terrifying  effect  on  all  business 
activity  with  the  recession  Impetus  totally 
dwarfing  any  meaningful  conservation. 

In  sum,  we  may  have  come  as  far  as  we 
can  In  using  price  to  Induce  operational  con- 
servation, and  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  most  efficient  means  of  stimulating  capi- 
tal replacement  with  more  energy  efficient 
machinery. 

C.  Cost  of  regulation  considerations 

All  businessmen  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
costs  of  complying  with  federal  regulation. 
These  costs  arise  both  from  the  administra- 
tive requirements  of  compliance  (e.g.,  filings, 
monitoring,  audits)  and  from  deviations 
from  optimum  business  options  (e.g.,  supply 
diversion)  caused  by  regulatory  compUanca 

The  FEA  regime  has  undoubtedly  gener- 
ated substantial  regulatory  costs.  On  the 
administrative  side,  these  costs  are  largely 
amortized  since  the  basic  price  control  re- 
gime has  been  in  place  since  September  1973 
and  reporting  and  accounting  requirements 
have  been  Imposed  since  1971.  On  the  sub- 
stantive aide,  however,  FEA's  efforts  to  de- 
.part  from  Its  basic  mission  of  providing 
equity  In  crude  oil  pricing  and  passthrough 
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by  attempting  to  regulate  competition 
within  the  oil  Industry  through  buy/sell 
programs,  entitlement  programs  and  man- 
dated buyer/seller  relationships  has  caused 
enormous  and  continuing  dislocations. 

Unfortunately,  "decontrol"  will  not  arrest 
the  concerns  which  have  caused  onerous  reg- 
ulations designed  to  protect  Independent  re- 
finers and  marketers.  While  "decontrol" 
would  unify  the  cash  sale  price  of  all  crude 
oil.  It  would  have  little  Impact  on  the  cost 
of  crude  oil  production.  Thxis,  companies 
with  their  own  crude  resources  would  main- 
tain relatively  constant  costs  and  arguably 
be  placed  at  enormous  advantage  over  Inde- 
pendent refiners  whose  crude  oil  cash  costs 
would  Jump  Immediately.'  Similarly,  as  the 
market  for  refined  products  contracted, 
these  would  almost  certainly  be  continuing 
complaints  from  Independent  marketers 
about  the  marketing  operations  of  Integrated 
companies. 

The  regulatory  dislocations  attributable  to 
government  efforts  to  balance  competition 
within  the  oil  Industry  are  thus  likely  to 
outlive  decontrol  and  persist  until  the  gov- 
ernment Is  prepared  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  marketplace  or  find  more  direct  means 
of  subsidizing  the  Independent  sector.  Tak- 
ing the  risks  of  decontrol  to  solve  the  regu- 
latory cost  problem  Is  a  losing  gamble. 

III.  STRIKING  THE  BALANCE  UNDER  H.R.  7014 

H.R.  7014  has  been  designed  to  avoid  the 
excessive  risks  of  decontrol  while  making 
constructive  use  of  market  Incentives  for 
Increasing  supply  and  effecting  genuine  con- 
servation. In  addition,  HJI.  7014  directly  at- 
tacks the  problems  of  embargo  vulnerability, 
excessive  gasoline  consumption  and  shifts 
to  more  energy  efficient  machinery. 

Under  H.R.  7014,  domestic  crude  oil  ceil- 
ing prices  would  gradually  be  unified  at  $7.50 
per  barrel  with  an  additional  $1.00  per  bar- 
rel Incentive  for  high  cost  recovery  methods 
or  recovery  from  remote  locations.  In  about 
1980,  the  $7.50  celling  price  would  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  at  8%  per  year  to  adjust  for 
future  Infiatlon  and  to  unify  with  the  $8.50 
price.  There  would  be  no  fixed  date  for  "de- 
control" although  ceiling  prices  would  have 
no  fixed  limit  and  thus  might  eventually 
rise  over  OPEC  prices  If  the  OPEC  cartel  is 
tamed. 

In  addition  to  avoiding  the  massive 
economic  risks  of  decontrol,  HJI.  7014  would 
minimize  the  exposure  of  our  economy  to 
OPEC  price  Increases.  For  example,  using 
Joint  Economic  Committee  figures,  the 
direct  cost  of  $2  per  barrel  OPEC  increase 
after  decontrol  Is  $15.4  bUllon.  With  HH. 
7014,  that  cost  wovUd  decrease  to  about 
$7.8  billion.'  This  approximate  $7.5  bUllon 


'Integrated  refiners  treat  production  and 
refining  as  separate  profit  centers  and  thus 
can  claim  to  have  no  competitive  advantage 
at  refinery  level  regardless  of  crude  oil  profit- 
ability. Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  con- 
tention, and  they  may  be  substantial,  the 
poUtlcaJ  pressure  to  assist  Independents  can- 
not be  expected  to  abate  with  decontrol.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  original 
petroleum  regulating  authority  was  added  to 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  Independents  and  that  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  Is  re- 
plete with  this  concern. 

•The  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff 
estimated  a  $9.8  billion  Impact  under  exist- 
ing regulations  which  tie  the  price  of  20 
percent  of  our  domestic  ("exempt")  sup- 
plies to  the  OPEC  pltis  Import  fee  level. 
Since  this  relationship  woiUd  be  broken 
under  H.R.  7014.  there  would  be  a  further 
Insulation  of  at  least  $2  per  barrel  for  the 
1  billion  barrels  of  "exempt"  oU  we  now 
utUize. 
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saving  would  itself  save  Itself  70.000  Jobs  and 
^  of  1  percent  of  our  real  growth. 

Thus,  the  principal  merit  of  H.R.  7014  Is 
that  It  gives  first  priority  to  the  needs  of 
our  economy.  Under  H.R.  7014.  our  domestic 
oil  resources  would  be  used  to  shield  us 
against  the  designs  of  OPEC  and  to  make  us 
far  less  vulnerable  to  a  form  of  economic 
warfare  by  price  which  has  alrea^dy  crumbled 
the  economies  of  Britain  and  Italy  and  now, 
according  to  President  Ford,  threatens  the 
economies  of  all  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  If  we  permit  OPEC  to  dictate  the 
pricing  of  our  own  energy  resources,  our 
economic  fate  wUl  be  in  their  hands. 

Moreover,  the  continuation  of  reasonable 
domestic  energy  prices  has  additional  Im- 
portance in  pursuing  the  goal  of  eventual  re- 
turn to  an  eventual  International  free  mar- 
ket In  energy.  The  $7.50  per  barrel  price  In 
H.R.  7014  matches  FEA's  own  estimate  of  a 
reasonable  longterm  price  for  oil  and  would 
generate  correspondingly  sensible  price 
structures  for  mineral  lease  rights  and  drill- 
ing equipment.  Artificial  Infiatlon  of  crude 
oil  prices  to  OPEC  levels  would  drive  up  the 
costs  of  leasing  and  production  and  estab- 
lish powerful  vested  Interests  in  $16  per  bar- 
rel pricing.  Under  these  conditions,  there 
would  be  no  Incentive  for  International  pur- 
chasers (who  are  also  domestic  producers)  to 
cut  their  own  retvirns  by  breaking  the  OPEC 
prices.  With  reasonable  domestic  prices,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  full  Incentive  to  mini- 
mize international  prices  to  save  carrying 
costs  and  stimulate  demand.  And  we  should 
not  forget  that  It  Is  our  International  oil 
companies  with  their  enormous  supply  ex- 
pertise and  management  ability  which  stAnd 
the  best  chance  of  restoring  an  International 
energy  market. 

H.R.  7014  makes  equally  good  sense  from 
a  supply  perspective.  The  $7.50  per  barrel 
price  celling  Is  well  above  any  cost  of  domes- 
tic production  even  without  the  $1  added 
incentive.  H.R.  7014  also  avoids  any  further 
taxation  and  thus  establishes  a  profit  Incen- 
tive at  reasonable  prices  which  may  equal 
or  exceed  the  profit  Incentive  at  OPEC  prices 
with  a  stiff  windfall  profits  tax.  We  should 
not  forget  that  exploration  In  Alaska  was 
committed  while  the  price  of  oU  was  less 
than  $4  per  barrel  and  that  the  enormously 
difficult  exploration  of  the  North  Sea  com- 
menced In  1964  when  International  oil  prices 
were  less  than  $2  per  barrel. 

H.R.  7014  recognizes,  as  did  FEA's  Project 
Independence,  that  a  $7.50  Incentive  may 
optimize  Investment  in  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction and  exploration,  particularly  when 
the  enormous  added  costs  of  marginal  pro- 
duction Increases  stimulated  by  higher 
prices  cannot  produce  even  a  semblance  of 
energy  Independence.  Indeed,  H.R.  7014's  di- 
rect approach  to  an  embargo  threat  through 
creation  of  a  substantial  crude  oil  reserve 
seems  a  far  less  expensive  and  more  effective 
counterforce  from  a  national  security  per- 
spective. 

From  a  conservation  standpoint,  H.R.  7014 
also  strUces  an  InteUlgent  balance.  StabUl- 
zatlon  of  domestic  prices  would  stUl  preserve 
price  increases  already  in  plau^e  and  the  con- 
sequent incentives  to  conservation.  Indeed, 
as  OPEC  prices  continued  to  rise,  their  Im- 
pact would  continue  to  be  felt  and  thus 
maintain  pressure  of  oi>eratloiuil  conserva- 
tion. 

EquaUy  Important.  HJI.  7014  directly  lim- 
its Increases  In  gasoline  constimptlon,  thus 
striking  at  the  principal  form  of  consump- 
tion not  directly  tied  to  the  level  of  busi- 
ness activity.  And  H.R.  7014  invokes  strong 
measures  to  produce  gradual  but  Important 
improvements  in  automobile  and  appUanca 
energy  efficiency.  Conservation  can  never  be 
painless  but  HJI.  7014  targets  the  pain  in 
areas  where  the  response  can  be  a  construe- 
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tlve  attack  on  waste  rather  than  a  convulsive 
contraction  of  the  basic  business  organism. 
Finally,  HJl.  7014  would  put  crude  oil  reg- 
ulation on  a  longterm  foundation  thus  avoid- 
ing the  uncertainties  and  gyrations  which 
compotind  regulatory  cost  problems  and  dis- 
tort market  behavior.  It  avoids,  for  example, 
the  chaos  which  might  ensue  from  a  short 
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phased  decontrol  with  Its  enormous  taoen- 
tlve  to  shut  down  domestic  production  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  wlndfaU.  And  by  providing  a 
longterm,  domestically  established,  reason- 
able price  for  oil  (the  dominant  energy  re- 
source), HJl.  7014  lays  a  foundation  for 
market  control  of  natural  gas  and  other 
subsidiary  energy  resources. 
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AU  In  all,  HJl.  7014  deserves  the  support 
or  the  concerned  business  community  it  is 
a  program  which  avoids  the  Intolerable  eco- 
nomic risks  of  turning  control  of  enerjtv 
pricing  completely  over  to  OPEC  while  main- 
talnlng  full  scale  incentives  for  our  ultimate 
goal  Of  restoring  a  free  market  in  energv 
domestically  and  internationally. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives  the  reduction   ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100  '20  =    S. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  ^=  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5    and   5  0  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus^  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— n/esf/az/,  ./zz/f/  /J,  /.9-.5 


J  hj  tiuuse  met  f.r  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rfv.  Tom  Thompson,  minister.  Park- 
\  ay  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
>Jash-.ille.  Tenn.,  offered  the  following 
jnn^-er: 

O  God  Eternal.  You  have  breailred  into 
our  faces  Your  lioly  breat)i  and  made  us 
li\  ing  souls.  You  hove  given  us  pliysical 
life:  and.  through  the  blood  oi  Vcur  only 
Son.  Jesus,  you  have  given  t'.s  eternal 
hie.  Now  a.s  we  invoke  Your  divine  pres- 
in.ce  to  be  with  us  throujihout  this  day, 
V  e  are  stripped  naked,  for  we  know  that 
\  ou  .see  beyond  the  flesh  into  our  hearts, 
minds,  and  lives.  You  know  every  hope 
we  have  for  our  Ni'tion — eveiy  ambition. 
e\ei'y  goal,  every  desire:  and  so  we  pray 
that  with  divine  and  righteous  wisdom, 
You  would  lead  these  Congressmen  to 
make  wholesome  and  beneficial  decisions 
concerning  the  life  and  work  of  our  great 
Nation.  O  God.  guide  ther.i  in  the  work 
of  this  day.  We  dedicate  the  work  of  this 
day  to  You.  In  the  name  ol  Jesus  Christ. 
v,e  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


T!ie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  e.\- 
a mined  the  Journal  of  tlie  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announcf-s  to  the  House 
ills  approval  thereof. 

■Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
rpproved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SliNATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  66)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title 
VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  of  as- 
sistance imder  that  title  for  nurse  train- 
ing and  to  revise  and  extend  programs  of 
health  revenue  sharing  and  health 
services." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
House  Is  requested: 

S  565.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bilingual  proceedings  in  all  distrU;t  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
arid 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  enter  Into 
:nultlyear  leases  through  use  of  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  fund  without  obll- 
gatiiifj  the  total  anliclpaiea  pa;,  nn-nt;,  to  he 
inac'.o  imder  such  leases. 


}  -:V.   MR.   TOMMY   THOMPSON 


the 
anrt 


ikei'. 


'.Mr.  JO.VES  of  Terau-.-^oe  a.-ki  d 
-. ;;s  gi'.en  i^ennission  to  arldros^ 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
c-.\te;:d  his  rpmarks.i 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spt; 
in  liie  abtenc'c  of  tJiy  colleague,  tlie  Hon- 
orable RicK.\nD  Pi'LioN.  it  is  my  plea-iure 
to  pre-ent  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tommy 
Thompson,  pastor  of  the  Parkway  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  in  Nas-h- 
\iiK\  Tenn.,  who  opened  today's  se.-sion 
Vv:lh  an  especially  appropriate  prayer. 

Mr.  Tliompson  is  a  native  of  Gibson 
County.  Tenn.,  and  his  parents  are  con- 
stituents of  mine.  He  is  a  noted  minister 
tltrougiiout  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  my  own  denomination, 
and  it  was  an  hoKor  and  a  pleasure  to 
l.asc  him  offer  our  invocation  today. 


CO  VTMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representative.-,: 
Washington.  D.C, 

July  15,  i:>7- 

Ho!\.  C.\UI    Al.B'  Hf. 

The  •Speaker,  Hnv.^e  of  Rrprc.-<cnlaUirr., 
Wa'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakfr:  This  is  to  advi.se  iha'  I 
have  received  this  date  the  Certificate  of  Elec- 
tion for  the  Honorable  John  G.  Fary,  who  was 
duly  elected  Representative  In  Congress,  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  Cook  Coiuity.  State  of 
Illinot.s  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  cavised  bv 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  .  Jolm  C. 
Kiuczvnski.  in  a  Spocinl  Elertlon  held  on  ,lv\\- 
8.  1975. 

With  kind  re;rards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  PM  .IriNNINGS 

Clerk.  Hou:^c  of  Repic.-icnral     ... 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

The  SPE.=JCER.  'Win  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Faky  i  come  to  the  well 
of  tlie  House  and  take  the  oath  oi  office? 

Mr.  FARY  Ttpneared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  offlce. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
ATMOSPHFRE  TO  MEET  TOMOR- 
RO"W 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Environment  and  the 
Atmosphere  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  be  permitted  to  meet 
tomorrow  afternoon.  'Wednesday.  July  16, 
1075.  despite  the  fact  that  the  Hou>e  v,  ill 
be  i)-.  session. 


t:..-  SPFA?IER.  Is  there  o'o.kIu/ii  t.i 
lite  rcQiic-  t  ol  the  gentleman  fioiii  C.\\\- 
fo'nia? 

TiiFr:'  V.  a>  iiu  objottion. 


FJLPUBLICANS  TO  FARE  NO  BETTER 
AGAINST  KING  CAUCUS  TH.AN 
THEY  DID  AGAINST  KING  COTTON 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  v, as  giver,  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi-e  and  c>;teiid  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  tliis 
time  today  to  report  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ma&-achiLsetts  iMr. 
Cor.TEi .  who  on  yesterday,  as  head  coach 
for  the  often  forfeited  Republican  base- 
ball team  for  1975,  accused  us  of  being 
controlled  by  King  Caucus.  I  would  only 
.s-iiy  that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
baseball  teajn  this  year  against  King 
Cauctis  wilU  be  the  equitalent  of  the 
coach's  effot-ts  yesterday  again.st  King 
Cotton.  He  shall  fail  dismally. 


CXXI- 


-143C-Part   IT 


AN  TRONIC  DAY  IN  SPACE 

'Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  gr.tn 
per  ni^sion  to  addre.s.s  tiie  Hou.se  lor  1 
minute  aiui  to  revise  and  extcr.d  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  we  meet 
here  today  undejx  what  can  only  be 
called  the  mos^-ironic  of  circumstances 
As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  at  great 
expense_to-^e  American  taxpayer,  an 
ApolliT spacecraft  will  lift  off  to  link  u;j 
with/tlie  Soviet  Soyuz  module  on  Thurs- 
day, vthe  first  time  such  a  Soviet-United 
States  manned  project  has  been  under- 
taken. Except  as  a  showpiece  of  detente 
for  tliose  who  enjoy  such  things,  this 
whole  endeavor  is  of  the  most  question- 
able natm-e. 

How  ironic  this  episode  is.  How  trag- 
ically farcical.  As  we  meet  here  today,  no 
expense  is  saved  in  order  that  we  make 
life  comfortable  for  the  visiting  Soviet 
newsmen,  scientists,  and  Cominunist  offi- 
cials who  are  at  tliis  moment  fingering 
the  aircraft,  machinery,  and  people  of 
Cape  Canaveral  hours  before  they  are  to 
vatch  the  impending  launch  of  the 
American  craft. 

In  the  sly,  bland  way  our  State  De- 
partment explains  such  things,  it  tells  us 
that  we  are  giving  the  Communists  the 
"red  carpet  treatment"  in  the  spirit  of 
the  U.S.  Bicentennial,  th-^  implication 
being  that  here  is  one  more  bridge  we 
have  built  in  order  to  further  bilateral 
friendship  and  trust  with  our  space 
partner.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  tlic  Soviet  officials  in  charge  of  the 
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Soyuz  project  spare  no  effort  in  their 
successful  attempt  to  ridicule  us.  Despite 
our  own  demonstration  of  trust  in  mak- 
ing our  Nation's  space  center  an  "open 
house"  for  any  Soviet  official  with  a  de- 
sire to  come,  our  request  that  we  be  per- 
mitted to  watch  the  Soviet  launching 
from  their  space  center  was  refused. 
Not  only  are  our  newsmen,  scientists, 
and  officials  barred  from  seeing  the  Rus- 
sian launch,  but  in  keeping  with  a  to- 
talitarian closed  society,  our  own  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
escorted  to  the  U.S.S.R.  site  in  an  en- 
closed car,  treating  him  like  a  potential 
spy  who  must  be  prevented  from  peeking 
through  the  limousine's  black  curtains 
and  thus  espying  an  occasional  slave- 
master  or  one  of  the  many  empty  roads 
for  which  the  automobile  congestion- 
free  Soviets  are  famous. 

The  Russian  exUe,  Alexandr  Solzhe- 
nitsyn,  is  probably  the  closest  a  human 
being  can  come  to  being  an  institution 
of  courage  and  nobility  in  this  day  and 
age.  He  represents  to  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere  what  once  only  the  United 
States  of  America  did  represent,  an  in- 
ternational voice  of  freedom  and  hope. 
In  the  petty  way  we  have  officially 
treated  him  and  the  fawning  fashion  we 
demonstrated  in  our  fumbling  rush  to 
appease  the  Soviets,  we  have  insulted  not 
only  Solzhenitsyn  but  the  captive  peoples 
whose  forced  labor  is  neither  appreciated 
nor  acknowledged  by  either  country  in 
our  Joint  day  in  space. 
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top  of  economic  disaster.  This  adminis- 
tration seems  to  think  that  two  economic 
collapses  equal  recovery. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC  POLICIES  ARE  THE 
SAME  AS  THE  DISASTER  OP  1973 

fMr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
read  about  President  Ford's  economic 
policies,  I  have  the  feeling  I  have  seen 
it  all  before — 2  years  ago,  to  be  exact. 

The  President  wants  to  drive  up  fuel 
prices,  and  he  wants  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  another  big  Soviet  grain 
sale  before  our  crop  is  even  harvested. 

As  everyone  here  remembers,  it  was 
the  food  and  fuel  shortages  of  1973  that 
touched  off  rampant  inflation  throughout 
cur  economy.  The  tiltimate  result  is 
■where  we  are  today,  in  a  deep  recession 
with  the  highest  unemployment  in  34 
years. 

The  same  administration  team  that 
was  In  control  at  the  time  of  the  economic 
disaster  2  years  ago  is  still  there  today— 
the  same  presidential  advisers  who  lob- 
bled  against  energy  conservation — the 
same  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  au- 
thored the  great  American  food  short- 
age. 

The  only  difference  today  is  that  un- 
employment is  twice  as  high  as  it  was 
then,  and  a  lot  less  people  are  able  to 
afford  another  round  of  price  increases. 

If  you  think  things  cannot  get  worse, 
do  not  kid  yourselves.  If  this  same  ad- 
ministration team  follows  through  with 
the  same  policies  of  2  years  ago,  we  are 
going  to  have  economic  catastrophe  on 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R,  7014.  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION AND  OIL  POLICY  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  599  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  599 
Rcsclied.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
2l  1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  increase  domestic 
energy  supplies  and  availability:  to  restrain 
energy  demand;  to  prepare  for  energy  emer- 
gencies; and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  said  substitute 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  in- 
stead of  by  sections,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  said  substitute 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  401  of  Public  Law  93-344  are  hereby 
waived.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider,  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order, 
the  text  of  an  amendment  which  Is  identical 
to  the  text  of  section  301  of  H.R.  7014  as 
introduced  and  which  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  Monday.  July  14, 
1975,  by  Representative  Robert  Krueger.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond. ■ 

I  Roll  No.  387] 

Abdnor                 Harkin  Nix 

Archer                  Harsha  Nolan 

AnCoai                Hayes,  Ind.  Patman.  Tex. 

Badillo                  Hays,  Ohio  Patterson,  Gal  if 

Bjldus                  Hebert  Pike 

Blauthaid           Hefner  Pressler 

Breaux                  Hightower  Richmond 

Burke,  Cahr.        Holland  Rinaldo 

Burke.  Fla.          Hughes  Risenhoover 

C'air                       Hyde  Rodlno 

Cederberg            Jaccb.",  Satterfield 

Chisholm             Jarman  Scheuer 

Conyers                .lenretie  Schulze 

DanleUcn             Karth  Seiberling 

Dellums                Kasteii  Shipley 

Derrick                Kelly  Shuster 

Diggs                    Keys  Sisk 

Downey                 lent  Skubitz 

Doivnin-               I.evitas  Stanton. 

Dunau                  Litton  James  V 

Edgar                    I.loyd,  Calif.  Stuckey 

Eiiiilish                 Lloyd,  Tenn.  Symin-ton 

Esch                     .'vIcDade  Symms 

Eshlenian            McEwen  Talcott 

Evans.  Ind           McHugh  Teague 

Flowers                McKluney  Thompson 

rcioy                     Mann  Tsongas 

hord.  Mich.          Matsunaga  Udall 

Forsythe               Metcalfe  Van  Deerlin 

Fiey                     MlUord  Waxman 

Fulton                 Mineta  Whitten 

Fuqua                   Moffett  Winn 

Goodlin^,              Mollohan  Wydler 

Gude                    iMoore  Young.  Fla. 

Hall                      Mourhead,  Pa.  ZablocUl 
Hannafuid           Neal 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  328 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
witli. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  FOR  THE  RE- 
MAINDER OF  THE  MONTH 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  follow- 
ing days  in  July:  Wednesday,  the  16th 
Thursday,  the  17th;   Friday,  the  18th 
and  on  the  21st,  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th 
and  on  the  28th,  29th.  30th,  and  31st 
and  that  all  committees  may  have  per- 
mission to  meet  also  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and  that  the  House  may  ad- 
journ at  6:30  each  evening  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
he  cannot  make  that  complete  request 
by  unanimous  consent.  He  can  make  the 
convening  time  request  but  not  the  ad- 
journing time  request,  and  tomorrow  the 
request  should  be  to  meet  at  10:15  a.m. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, July  16,  the  House  meet  at  10:15 
a.m.,  and  the  remaining  days  we  are  in 
session  during  the  month  of  July  that 
we  meet  at  10  a.m.,  and  that  the  com- 
mittees have  permission  to  meet  at 
10  a.m. 

Without  asking  for  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  House  do  so,  I  will  inform 
the  Membei-s  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
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leadership  to  close  the  ;~e.N-:o!>  at  6:30 
each  evening. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  objec-t.  is  tliis  reiiuest  for 
only  tomorrow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  No.  'I'iie  rerttiest  would 
!;e  for  each  day  lenjaiu'.n'j;  ui  July.  I 
checked  with  the  leadership  on  tiie  gen- 
tleman's side  of  the  aisle  and  tiiey  realize 
we  have  a  completely  lull  schedule, 
wliicli  is  already  in  the  Inncis  of  the 
leadership  on  the  gentlemtiu's  side  of 
the  aisle.  We  will  have  v'aese  bills:  Food 
stamp,  noise  control,  consumer  products, 
drug  abuse.  USIA  autUorizaiion.  po.stal 
leorganization,  pay  of  witnesses,  iuel  al- 
location, and  President  Ford's  decontrol 
iepislation,  which  all  aie  must's  before 
July  31. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Spoakt'i-,  \.  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Spei'li.-r.  further 
reserving  the  right  to  oijioci.  I  .^ipld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  nuMority  leader 
if  this  definitely  meuns  we  uould  be 
'.vorking  on  Fridays  until  o'douI  6:30  in 
the  afternoon? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  my  .tntention  that 
we  not  work  any  evening  altfr  6:30.  On 
Friday,  or  on  any  other  di^y.  if  we  have 
completed  the  busine:ss  betore  6:30  p.m., 
we  would  adjourn.  O'oi-  piapote  is  to  con- 
trol the  time  for  the  follo'.ving  3  weeks  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
legislation  that  is  urgent:  and  we  have 
only  13  legislative  days  in  wliich  t«  finish 
this  ambitious  program.  We  want  to  be 
able  to  complete  oiu-  work  during  reason- 
able hours,  from  10  in  the  morning  mi- 
til  6:30  at  night.  I  have  already  cleared 
tins  matter  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  agree  with  tlie  intention 
oi  the  leadership  that  this  should  be 
done,  but  what  I  am  objecting  to  is  that 
ii  we  get  through  at  2:30  or  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I  suggest  v.e  put  on  some- 
iliing  else  and  continue. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  recaU  that  the  gentle- 
man had  that  same  complaint  last  week, 
and  I  am  sure  he  foimd  out,  as  we  all  find 
out,  that  when  chairmen  say  tliey  can 
complete  a  bill  within  a  certain  time  tiiat 
is  not  always  accurate. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  think  the  leadership  has 
made  the  point  that  we  have  a  gieat  deal 
of  legislation  to  take  up  from  now  on. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Tliat  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  majority  leader  is  asking 
imanimous  consent  or  asking  iJermisslon 
lor  committees  to  meet  at  10  o'clock 
when  the  House  is  in  session.  Do  I  un- 
derstand tliat  to  say  the  committees 
caimot  meet  when  we  are  in  the  5-min- 
ute  rule? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  It  is  my  intention 
tliat  the  committees  on  their  own  could 
make  that  declsiop.  We  could  grant  them 
t>ermission  to  meet  and  convene  during 
this  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  U  the  genUeman  will 
continue  to  yield,  It  seems  to  me  it  would 


facilitate  the  business  if  tlie  coimniltees 
were  to  abide  by  the  present  rule  and 
that  is  not  to  meet  when  we  are  in  the 
5 -minute  rule.  Often  we  have  amend- 
ments that  come  up  and  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  We  are  in  tlie  coniniittt.'e 
.ind  they  could  make  decisions  muth 
easier 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  We  lenve  Uiat  to  the 
iud;;ment  ol  the  members  of  each  com- 
mittee and  tru.-t  that  they  understand. 
We  are  trying  to  e-viiedit*  matters,  and 
if  any  co'iimittee  attempts  to  prevent  us 
iroiii  duing  tiiat,  then  we  would  lake 
;Ktiori:  but  we  leave  that  to  the  judg- 
:nent  of  the  mcmber.siiip  jind  the  various 
committees. 

This  is  an  experiuu'utal  situation  and 
ni  view  of  tlie  fact  that  we  do  have  so 
much  legislation,  we  lia\c  about  8  or  10 
pieces  of  legi.-lation  tiiat  will  be  ready 
lor  us  at  a  later  date  when  we  come  back, 
we  are  trying  to  fill  out  the  program  and 
expedite  things  a.>  best  v.e  can.  This  has 
been  checked  with  .le  leadershu'  on  the 
other  side  ot  tiie  ai:jlc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  wants  to 
mideisiand  the  request  and  I  think  the 
^ientleman  can  re.serve  his  right  to  object. 

The  request  ioi-  tomorrow  is  to  mett 
at  10: 15  a.m.? 

Mr,  O'NEILL,  The  Speaker  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER,  And  the  request  foi- 
other  days  in  July  prior  to  the  August 
ivccss  is  for  10  a.m.;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  Speaker  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER,  There  is  no  limit  on 
the  hour  of  adjournment.  The  leader- 
.sliip  cannot  fix  a  firm  limit,  but  efforts 
will  be  made  to  finish  business  around 
6  or  6:30.  however,  during  the  last  week 
it  may  be  necessary  to  take  such  time  as 
necessary  to  finish  the  program. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  first  part  of  the 
majority  leader's  request  to  meet  early 
each  day  in  order  to  conduct  our  busi- 
ness; but  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  few  of  us  who  stay  here  most  of  the 
day  that  it  is  almost  impossible  many 
times  for  Members  who  do  not  stay  on 
tlie  floor  to  know  what  they  are  voting 
on.  They  check  with  the  whip  system  at 
the  door  and  are  told,  "Vote  yes"  or  "Vote 
no."  There  are  rarely  enough  Members 
here  to  give  proper  consideration  to  tlie 
legislation.  If  the  House  wants  to  con- 
sider the  request  to  allow  committees  to 
meet  during  sessions,  I  do  not  think  that 
will  produce  much  intelligent  legislation 
on  tlie  floor. 

Could  the  gentleman  sever  the  first 
request  and  make  a  request  on  the  sec- 
ond point? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  alter 
the  request  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committees  would  have  permis- 
sion to  meet  mitil  noon.  Otherwise,  they 
would  have  to  ask  special  permission 
within  the  regular  nUes  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  that  in  the  form 
of  a  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  To  the  request  we  come 
in  session  early? 


Mr.  O  NEILL  First  of  all,  that  we  come 
in  session  early. 

Second,  that  the  committees  may  meet 
until  12  o'clock  and  alter  12  o'clock  the 
regular  rules  of  the  House  prevail  vith 
resiject  to  the  standing  committees. 

Ml.  BAUMAN.  Ml,  Speaker,  lurth^■^ 
ieser\iivu  the  right  to  ob.iect.  I  think 
Members  ought  to  be  here  whenevei  we 
are  in  session.  Members  can  make  indi- 
vidual requests  for  committees  to  sit  U 
u  is  necessary  for  a  Riven  day.  Sucli  a 
request  is  rarely  objected  to.  but  for  iii- 
staiict.  toaay  ve  are  debating  a  veiy  im- 
ijorui'it  eneiKV  bill  and  under  the  pio- 
po.-.eu  lUiaiiimou.s-consent  request  man.. 
Meiabeis  would  be  gone  irom  the  floor. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speakei'.  will  the 
t,entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  I .%  icU!  to  ilie  gentleman 
from  Illinois, 

Mr,  MICHEL.  I  would  think  in  view  of 
the  inajorilN  leader's  eftort  at  compro- 
mise that  b.\  the  time  tiie  quorum  calK 
and  the  l-miinit«  speeciies  are  over,  and 
frfinkly  to  '.^Jie  them  that  opportunity  to 
meet  until  noon  would  be  acceptable, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  would 
surely  be  between  noon  and  6:30  when 
we  adjourn. 

I  think  that  is  a  beautiiul  compromise 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
wiilulraw  his  reservation  of  objection, 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  is 
overcome  by  the  combined  eloquence  ol 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
iind  withdraws  his  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mi  Speaker,  will  the 
!::entleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentUmini 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  the  leadership  would  not  grant 
long  periods  of  debate  for  many  people. 
This  is  a  v.aste  of  time.  They  siJeak  to  an 
empty  House.  Anybody  who  wants  to  get 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  always  .sub- 
mits them. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  time 
wasters  we  have.  We  have  a  situation 
today  with  4  hours  of  general  debate  on 
a  bill,  preventing  us  from  being  able  to 
get  into  the  substance  of  any  legislation. 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  cut  down  on 
that  in  the  future. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  POSITION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENT PRODUCERS  AND  ROY- 
ALTY OWNERS  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
lieiTOission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ills  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
want  to  make  a  con-ection  and  an  apolog)' 
at  the  vei-y  first  instance  when  many 
Members  are  on  the  House  floor,  or  at 
least  a  good  gi-oup  is  on  the  floor.  The 
factsheet  of  the  DSG  had  listed  the 
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Independent  Producers  and  Royalty 
Owners  Association  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy 
Act.  Since  this  factsheet  comes  out  under 
my  name,  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  they  are  on  the  other  side;  that  they 
are  against. 

The  mistake  was  not  Intentional  on  my 
part  and  did  not  emanate  from  my  office, 
but  was  a  secretarial  mistake  at  the 
printing  level.  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  organization  is  oppo.sed  to 
the  bill. 


Juhj  15,  19  7. J 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  7014,  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION AND  OIL  POLICY  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fiom 
Florida  (Mr.  Plpper)  is  recognized  for  1 
hoiu-. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  599 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  4  hours 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  7014,  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Pohey  Act 
of  1975. 

Hoase  Resolution  599  waives  all  points 
of  order  against  clause  2(1)  (6)  of  rule  11 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House— the  3 -day 
rule.  House  Resolution  599  provides  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committ<;e  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  and  that  the 
substitute  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

House  Resolution  599  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  consideration 
of  the  substitute  are  waived  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
401  of  Public  Law  93-344— the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  Chairman 
Adams,  of  the  Budget  Committee,  testi- 
fied before  the  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day and  has  no  objections  to  the  waiver 
of  the  provisions  of  section  401. 

House  Resolution  599  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider,  without  the 
hitervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the 
text  of  an  amendment,  offered  by  Mr. 
Krueger,  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  14, 1975. 

H.R.  7014  is  directed  to  the  collective 
goals  of  increasing  domestic  supply,  con- 
sening  and  managing  energy  demand, 
and  establishing  standby  programs  for 
minimizing  our  vulnerability  to  major 
interruptions  in  the  supply  of  petroleum 
imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  599  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7014 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  my 
understanding  that  this  rule  waives  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  brand  new,  just 
enacted  Budget  Control  Act,  and  it  does 
so  in  a  manner  to  permit  any  contracts 


made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  backed  up  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  without 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  Congress 
for  appropriations  for  those  contracts. 
Is  that  the  case? 

What  assurances  does  the  House  have, 
consistent  with  this  statutoi-y  budget 
control  limitation,  that  this  bill  will  not 
be  passed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  al- 
lowing backdoor  spending  without  the 
Congress  having  anv  future  sav  about  it? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  In  reply  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman, I  am  sure  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  who  m?  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  z<X  this  time  v.ill  correct  me 
now  i-.'  I  cm  in  trroi-.  In  committee  the 
paint  was  raised  that  tlv?  language  in  tho 
bill  that  would  permit  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stat-s  to  incur  obligation  in 
the  purchase  of  oil  from  abroad  would 
violate  the  contr-rts  of  tho  ].rovi;ions  of 
the  Budget  Act.  So  the  cl:.^irman  of  the 
committee,  the  eontlcman  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  tMr.  Adams)  appeared  and  stated 
thf.t  he  had  no  objrcUon  to  th?  laii-iuage 
that  war.  in  the  bill,  hccauic  he  had  Ic^n 
advised  that  the  chairman  of  the  appro- 
.nrtato  committee  that  would  handle  the 
matter  would  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  to  thf  effect  that  that  obli.Tation  of 
♦he  U.S.  Govcrimient  would  not  become 
binding  until  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  ro  that  the  condi- 
i.'Oiial  obligation  would  come  before  the 
review  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tion.!. II'  I  am  in  error,  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  who  are  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  am  s'.iro  v.ill  be  kind 
enoush  to  correct  me. 

6o  that  the  substance  of  the  budget  re- 
Qiilvompnt  is  being  met  by  the  proposed 
ooligation  having  to  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  before  it 
becomes  a  binding  oWigution  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furthrr,  I  assume  the  gentleman 
IS  referring  to  the  possibility  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dinceli)  , 
who  is  the  subcommittee  chairmar.  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  effect.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  doubt  the  gentleman's  word 
of  what  transpired  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  But  it  seems  to  mc  that  we  ai-e 
once  again  placed  in  the  position  In  which 
we  have  no  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
House  will  adopt  such  an  amendment, 
and  if  it  did  not,  we  would  be  abrogating 
the  Budget  Control  Act.  While  it  is  a 
small  point,  it  could  have  a  great  fiscal 
effect,  because  undor  this  bill  the  Presi- 
dent is  given  the  potential  right  to  con- 
tract for  millions  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  obhgation  by  his  scle  action.  No  Presi- 
dent should  have  that  power. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  assurs  the  gentleman, 
of  cour.se,  that  is  a  technical  possibility. 
But  it  Is  the  same  procedure  that  has 
been  followed  in  other  instances  where 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  were  in  obvious 
confUct  with  the  Budget  Committee  law 
There  has  not  been  a  single  instance 
where  a  commitment  made  to  modify  the 
bill  so  that  it  would  confonn  with  the 
budget  requirements  has  not  been  made 
and  allowed  by  the  House,  so  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  reallj  not  justified  in  being 


ov3rly  concerned  about  that,  because  1 
am  sure  if  the  committee  offers  an 
amendment  of  that  character  that  the 
House  will  accept  the  proposed  amend- 
ment from  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation,  but  perhaps  the  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee or  the  Committee  on  Rules  could 
send  a  circul.-r  around  to  the  committee 
chairman  of  the  House,  explaining  what 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  and 
what  necessary  provisions  .should  be  con- 
tained in  bills  when  tliey  are  draft>id. 

Mr.  PKPPER.  Undoubtedly  that  would 
.simnlify  the  situation. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  doubt  it. 
Mr.   QUILLFM.   Mr.   S.ocakcr,  I  ;.i..'kl 
m -self  s!!ch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spen'TCT.  I  r.i.=;e  in  O! 'position  to  the 
rnl.^  and  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
7014.  I  r";"  so  becau.'p  I  rm  absolutely 
CDmraittfd  1 5  the  goal  of  national  self- 
■^'jltLJpncy  in  energy.  H.R.  7014  would 
pnr.h  Anif>ric?  in  exactly  tlie  opposite 
direction.  I  ur,7e  Members  on  both  sid'^s 
of  the  pisle  to  pause  and  to  con.'-.ider  the 
dire  consn,i'."nces  which  will  result  if  this 
ill-advised  and  ill-conceived  energy  bill 
is  actually  enacted  into  law. 

Am.erica  demands  a  sensible  and  a 
workable  national  energy  policy.  Prob- 
ably there  i.s  no  other  public  question 
which  so  fundrmentally  affects  our 
present  a>ul  our  future.  And  evciT  day 
that  we  waste,  every  day  thafc  goes  by. 
without  this  House  addressing  our  en- 
ergy .-situation  in  a  responsible  and  ra- 
tional manner,  compounds  the  problem 
and  causes  further  dctsrioration  of  an 
encri3:y  dilemma  v?hich  is  fjightening 
nnd  wiiich  is  alarming  in  its  present 
and  in  its  future  implications  for  this 
country.  And  I  wish  to  go  on  record  now 
that  I  believe  veiy  strongly  that  the 
entire  approach  on  an  energy  polity 
which  is  contained  in  H.R.  7014  will  have 
tlie  result  of  furthering  an  already  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  um-eliable  foreign 
.sources  of  supply,  and  will  place  thi.« 
country  in  great  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  been  wailing 
these  many  months  for  the  arrival  of  the 
energy  bill  from  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Members  will  recall  that  when  the 
energy  bill  of  another  committee  came 
before  us  last  montli.  that  we  were  given 
assurances  that  the  vital  energy  ques- 
tions not  addressed  in  tliat  bill  would  be 
effectively  dealt  with  in  this  bill.  We 
were  told  to  wait,  and  all  would  be  well 
Vw'e  have  waited,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we 
now  have  before  us  an  energy  bill  which 
is  so  bad.  which  is  so  coiitroversial,  and 
which  is  so  inadequate  and  unattractive, 
tliat  the  author  of  the  bill  admitted  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  that  he  could 
only  .support  the  bill  with  resei-vations. 
That  is  not  much  support  for  a  bill  which 
has  been  advertised  as  a  solution  to  our 
enei-gy  problem.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  hi.-;  candor, 
for  I  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for  hi.s 
reservations  about  this  bill.  I  only  wish 
that  his  reservations  would  have  swayed 
him  a  little  more  persuasively  than  they 
seem  to  have  done,  because  I  have  no 
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quarrel  with  his  reservations.  Indeed,  I 
am  probably  more  comfortable  with 
them  than  is  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Let  us  admit  the  ti-uth,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  bill  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  ad- 
vance billing.  This  bill  has  generated  an 
enormous  amount  of  controversy.  This 
bill  has  sei'ious  defects,  and  tins  bill's 
entire  thrust  is  in  the  wrong  direction. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commerce  Committee's  key  vote  on  this 
bill  was  recorded  as  22  in  favor  and  21 
against.  Again,  only  yesterday  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  key  vote  on  the 
rule  was  8  to  7.  If  i  am  not  mistaken, 
that  is  an  even  weaker  performance  in 
committee  than  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  energy  bill,  and  we  all  re- 
call the  reception  it  received  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  When  tliat  energy  bill  fin- 
ally limped  and  di'agged  itself  out  of  this 
Chamber,  it  was  so  altered,  amended, 
and  transmogiified,  that  I  doubt  if  many 
Members  could  even  recognize  it.  I  noted 
some  wispy  apparition  myself,  but  was 
not  sure  what  it  was.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
all  going  to  be  treated  to  a  similar  spec- 
tacle with  H.R.  7014 — and  for  reasons 
just  as  legitimate  and  just  as  valid  as  on 
the  previous  occasion,  and  I  would  like 
to  state  what  some  of  theso  valid  objec- 
tions are. 

H.R.  7014  rolls  back  the  artificial  price 
controls  on  new  oil,  and  freezes  all  do- 
mestic oil  prices  at  a  new,  and  in  my 
judgment,  unwise  level.  This  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. It  will  cause  a  greater  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  It  will  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
And  we  will  smely  lose  some  American 
jobs  as  well. 

After  all  these  months,  have  we  not  yet 
learned  that  what  this  House  needs  to  do 
is  to  provide  incentives  for  the  oil  peo- 
ple to  go  out  and  produce  more  American 
oil?  I  had  thought  we  had  all  learned 
that.  But  this  bill  does  not  do  this.  In 
fact,  the  bill's  author  declared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  that  this  biU  provides 
no  substantial  incentives  to  increase  do- 
mestic oil  production.  Moreover,  it  was 
fm-ther  admitted  that  the  bill  is  open 
to  the  charge  that  it  will  actually  in- 
crease our  dependence  on  mireliable  for- 
eign sources  of  supply. 

Another  provision  in  this  bill  limits 
gasoline  production  to  1973-74  levels, 
which  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  mandated 
gasoline  shortage,  especially  as  we  are 
coming  out  of  the  recession.  This  will  in- 
flict an  Injury  on  our  weakened  economy 
and  again,  will  surely  cause  the  loss  of 
some  American  jobs.  The  American  peo- 
ple were  subjected  to  great  hardship  dur- 
ing the  oil  embargo,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  enjoyed  the  gas  lines  at 
the  fiUing  stations.  And  yet,  H.R.  7014 
could,  in  my  judgment,  recreate  these 
gas  lines  by  Government  ^at.  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  that. 

This  bill  contains  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  the  exclusive 
purchaser  of  foreign  oil.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  this  provision  has  a  familiar 
ring.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  very  provision 
that  was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the 


House  during  the  debate  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  energy  bill.  It 
was  voted  down,  because  this  House,  in 
its  wisdom  did  not  want  the  Federal 
Government  getting  Into  this  business 
and  because  it  Is  not  a  workable  con- 
cept. And  yet,  we  find  it  again,  dug  up, 
raised  from  the  dead  and  paraded  once 
again  before  us.  But  I  think  that  corpses 
are  better  left  in  their  burial  plots,  un- 
disturbed. 

And  not  satisfied  with  all  of  this  mis- 
chief that  will  make  foreign  oil  suppliers 
richer  and  that  will  have  Americans 
stranded  again  in  lines  to  buy  gasoline, 
this  bill  also  contains  a  provision  that 
will  result  in  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office  entering  the  premises  and 
auditing  the  books  of  gas  station  owners 
throughout  the  country.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  this  provision  was  adopted 
by  the  full  committee  after  1  or  2  min- 
utes' debate.  This  is  scant  dehberation 
indeed,  for  a  provision  which  would  au- 
thorize the  GAO  to  harass  companies  by 
going  tlirough  all  then*  records  and 
operations.  So  more  redtape,  more  bu- 
reaucratic expense— apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  duplicating  the  authorities  of 
the  FEA. 

What  kind  of  an  energy  bill  is  this— If 
it  does  not  provide  for  an  Increase  In 
om-  domestic  oil  production?  What  kind 
of  an  energy  bill  Is  this— if  it  means  In- 
creasing our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil? 

What  kind  of  an  energy  bill  is  this — 
if  it  limits  domestic  oil  production  to 
1973-74  levels? 

What  kind  of  an  energy  program  is 
this — if  it  does  not  produce  more  energy 
for  the  American  people? 

I  will  tell  Members  what  kind  of  an 
energy  policy  it  is— it  is  a  vei-y  bad  and 
vei-y  dangerous  kind  of  energy  policy, 
and  one  we  ought  not  support.  By  moving 
in  the  wrong  direction  H.R.  7014  is  worse 
than  no  bill  at  all.  and  the  House  ought 
not  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sensible  and  rational 
and  workable  alternative  to  this  fiasco 
before  us  does  exist.  I  refer  to  the  com- 
promise oil  decontrol  plan  announced 
yesterday  by  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  gi-adually  decontrol 
the  price  of  old  oil  over  a  30-month 
period.  Dming  that  period,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  provides  for  a  price  celling 
on  uncontiolled  oil  equal  to  the  price 
of  uncontrolled  oil  in  January  of  this 
year,  plus  the  $2  per  barrel  import  fee 
aheady  in  place.  The  President  also 
called  for  the  enactment  of  enei-gy  taxes 
including  a  windfall  profits  tax  with 
plowback  provisions  to  encourage,  I  re- 
peat, to  encourage  increased  domestic  oil 
production.  The  President's  plan  also 
provides  for  an  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to  imple- 
ment the  decontrol  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  President's 
plan,  oil  imports  will  be  reduced  and 
domestic  oil  production  will  Increase. 
Prices  will  Increase  gradually,  but  con- 
sumers will  receive  energy  tax  rebates. 
This  is  the  kind  of  energy  policy  America 
desperately  needs,  and  I  urge  its  caroful 
consideration  by  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard-working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  are  being 
hard  pressed  to  buy  the  energy,  and 
especially,  the  gasoline  that  they  simply 
have  to  use.  Most  people  in  this  counti-y 
have  to  use  their  automobiles  in  order 
to  get  to  work  and  then  return  home  in 
the  evening.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  they  were 
infiicted  with  yet  another  increasa  In 
the  price  of  gasoline.  This  increase  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  gas  station  owmers, 
or  the  distributors,  or  the  jobbei-s.  In 
fact  all  of  them  have  tried,  often  to 
tlieir  own  economic  disadvantage,  tc 
keep  the  price  of  gasoline  down.  The  re- 
cent increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline  was 
basically  the  result  of  decisions  made  by 
the  major  oil  producers.  This  only  Indi- 
cates once  again,  that  what  we  have 
to  do  in  any  energy  policy  that  we  pcopt 
is  to  provide  incentives  for  the  major  oil 
companies  to  discover  and  produce  more 
American  oil.  That  is  the  only  way  that 
we  can  stop  these  gasoline  price  In- 
creases, and  that  is  what  we  must  do. 
The  overtaxed  and  Infiation-ridden 
American  people  will  applaud  this  action. 
And  they  will  also  applaud  the  energy 
tax  rebates  which  are  part  of  the  Presi- 
dents  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  needs  decon- 
ti-ol.  it  needs  a  windfall  profits  tax  on 
the  oil  companies,  with  a  plowback  pro- 
vision to  actively  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  more  domestic  oil.  Otherwise,  the 
price  of  gasoline  will  go  up  and  up.  I  will 
do  evei-ything  in  my  power  to  see  that  gas 
prices  go  down  or  at  least  stop  skyrocket- 
ing upward.  The  American  people  de- 
mand and  deserve  our  support  in  this 
effort,  and  they  will  get  that  strong 
support  from  me. 

Let  us  defer  action  on  this  energy  fiasco 
before  us.  Let  us  consider  again  what 
we  are  doing.  Let  us  move  ahead  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  on 
the  statement  he  has  just  made,  and 
add  that  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  rule 
and  the  bill. 

Once  again  this  House  Is  about  ready 
to  waste  3  or  4  days  of  legislative  time.  It 
was  admitted  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  whose  name  happens  to  ap- 
pear on  this  bill  that,  in  its  present  form 
this  bill  does  not  have  a  chance  of  be- 
coming law. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  be  wasting 
3  or  4  days  debatmg  legislation  when 
those  3  or  4  days  could  be  better  spent  on 
other  legislation  ready  for  debate  and 
needed  to  be  passed  by  this  House  which 
can  become  law. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
administration  get  together  on  an  en- 
ergy bill  which  can  become  law  and  pass 
it.  instead  of  going  through  the  motions 
of  legislating  and  accomplishing  exactly 
nothing. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QDILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BADMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee on  his  assessment  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  also  hope  that  the  House 
will  vote  down  the  rule,  and  not  waste  all 
of  this  time  debating  a  bill  which 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  horrible 
repeat  of  the  unlamented  ways  and 
means  "energy"  legislation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
Bbown)  is  particularly  correct  in  his 
prediction  of  a  new  energy  crisis  if  this 
bill  becomes  law.  He  is  particularly  apt 
in  his  characterization  of  this  bill  as 
running  completely  counter  to  the  neces- 
sity to  increase  oil  and  gas  production  in 
this  country.  That  it  will  not  do. 

This  bill,  as  I  see  it,  cuts  consumption 
and  spreads  out  the  shortages,  but  it 
does  nothing  at  all,  in  my  reading  of  this 
legislation,  to  increase  production  of  oil 
and  gas.  It  continues  in  effect  the  old 
two  tier  pricing  system  for  oil  which  has 
discouraged  the  increase  of  domestic  oil 
production  In  this  country.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  the  enormously  in- 
creased cost  of  petroleum  production  In 
this  country.  Instead  the  bill  enforces  an 
artificial  celling  on  those  costs  and 
ignores  various  factors  which  must  be 
considered  In  any  rational  approach. 
That  will  not  be  allowed  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  sure  that  if  this 
legislation  does  go  into  effect,  it  will, 
within  2  years,  produce  an  energy  crisis 
that  will  be  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  of  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  That  is  because  the  bill  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  4-percent  annual  increase 
in  consumption  of  gasoline,  for  instance, 
that  prevails  in  this  country.  Instead  it 
arbitrarily  sets  future  gasoline  use  at  the 
1973-74  levels,  a  totally  unrealistic  view. 

Then  to  add  insult  to  the  taxpayer,  the 
bill  creates  a  completely  new  bureauc- 
racy, a  completely  new  GAO,  to  look  over 
the  shoulders  <rf  the  oil  industry.  Ad- 
mittedly the  industry  needs  some  watch- 
ing, but  I  must  really  raise  a  question 
about  a  bureauracy  of  this  magnitude. 

So  I  can  only  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qttillen)  and 
say  that  I  hope  his  suggestion  will  pre- 
vail, that  we  will  vote  down  the  rule,  and 
save  this  precious  time.  We  should  pass 
on  to  some  other  legislation  that  will 
help  help  the  crisis,  and  not  Increase  It. 
Until  we  retiuTi  to  the  free  market  sys- 
tem of  allocating  our  scarce  resources, 
until  we  remove  Government  Interfer- 
ence In  the  free  enterprise  system,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  solve  the  energy  problem 
and  provide  petroleum  products  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  That  Is  what  the  aver- 
age citizen  in  the  First  District  of  Mary- 
land waits,  and  this  bill  will  not  give  that 
to  anyone. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  rule,  because 


I  recommended  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday  that  we  defer  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  until  two  other 
pieces  of  business  which  will  come  be- 
fore the  House  within  the  next  week  or 
so  are  considered.  The  first  is  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  the  deregulation  or 
decontrol  of  old  oil  which  will  provide 
for  a  30-month  plan  of  decontrol  and  the 
opportunity  to  get  back  to  a  market  sys- 
tem of  determiiilng  the  value  of  oil  in 
the  United  States.  Coupled  with  it  is 
what  the  Pre.sident  originally  asked  for — 
a  return  of  funds  to  the  people  who  are 
mast  impacted  by  higher  gasoline  prices 
in  the  form  of  a  tax  rebate  plan,  drawing 
its  funds  from  the  import  duties  and  as- 
ii-stins  the  poor  to  better  bear  a  higher 
price  of  gasoHne,  and  also  causing  the 
encouragement  of  the  production  of  oil 
in  this  country. 

I  might  say  that  the  Congress  will 
have  5  days  in  which  to  work  its  wiH  on 
the  President's  proposal.  If  It  acts  fav- 
orably upon  the  President's  proposal  in 
5  days,  then  that  proposal  will  become 
law.  If  it  does  act  negatively,  then  that 
proposal  will  not  become  law. 

There  Is  a  second  proposal  that  will 
come  before  this  body,  and  that  Is  the 
conference  on  H.R.  4035  with  S.  621.  That 
piece  of  legislation,  on  which  conference 
action  was  completed  last  week,  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  beyond  Its  sched- 
uled tei-mination  date  of  August  31  of 
this  year  to  December  31,  and  that  is 
v.hat  gives  us  the  authority  for  the  price 
control  of  old  oil  in  the  first  place. 

Assuming  that  that  passes  this  body, 
which  I  think  it  probably  might,  given 
the  balance  of  the  membership  in  this 
body,  then  the  President  would  have  10 
days  to  veto  that  legislation  if  the  House 
and  Senate  are  not  willing  to  come  to 
some  compromise  agreement  on  the  pric- 
ing of  oil. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  at  any  thne  prepared  to  explain 
what  the  President's  present  proposal  Is. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  because  that  proposal  has  not 
come  before  us.  As  I  understand,  the 
proposal  will  be  submitted  tomorrow,  and 
it  would  be  a  little  presvunptuous  for  me 
to  explain  the  proposal  In  advance  of  Its 
being  made,  so  I  cannot  do  that.  I  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  explain  it  to  the  gentleman 
as  I  understand  it  from  what  I  have  read 
in  the  press  and  from  what  I  have  read 
in  the  President's  statement,  but  the  pro- 
posal has  not  formally  been  made  to  this 
body  a£  yet. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  further  yield,  I  have  tried  to  get  It 
from  the  White  House,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it  up  to  tlie  present 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  the  rea- 
son for  that  Is  vei-y  clearly  that  it  has 
not  been  made  formally. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Zarb's  testimony  before  our 
committee  yesterday — I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  was  there  to  hear  it — they  are 
trj'lng  to  come  up  with  figures  in  order 
to  backstop  the  proposal,  and  when  they 
have  those  figures  completed,  they  will 
present  the  proposal  formally,  and  I 
think  that  would  be  done  tomon-ow. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  of  course,  he  knows 
that  both  he  and  I  were  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  that  is  the  rea.^on 
why  I  did  not  get  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  fully  av.are 
of  that,  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  Mr. 
Zarb  in  his  testimony  said  that. 

This  piece  of  legislation  we  have  befo)e 
lis.  H.R.  7014.  could  most  profitably,  I 
think,  be  deferred  until  we  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  President's 
compromise  proiwsal  before  the  Con- 
gress and  V  hat  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
extension  of  the  Emergency  Petix»leum 
Allocation  Act  if  this  Congress  should 
turn  down  the  President's  conipromI<;e 
propose  1. 

But  let  me  tell  the  Members  another 
very  cogent  reason  why  I  think  this  con- 
sideration is  a  little  premature.  There  are 
only  about  three  things  in  this  bill  that 
lire  worthwhile  at  this  moment. 

The  first  thing  is  the  standby  author- 
ity which  is  given  to  the  President  to 
deal  witli  energy  emergencies  such  as  an- 
other Arab  oil  embargo.  Under  H.R.  7014 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe energy  conservation  plans  and/or 
gasoline  rationing,  and  perhaps  we 
should  have  that  as  a  standby  authority 
at  the  present  time.  The  bill  also  provides 
a  plan  by  which  the  Congress  could  veto . 
such  emergency  plans  to  cope  viih  the 
energj'  shortage. 

The  second  time  is  a  beginning  of  the 
oil  reserve  or  energy  reserve  plan  which 
is  set  up  in  order  to  cope  with  any  short- 
ages we  might  have,  a  storage  system 
£0  that  we  could  dip  Into  that  storage 
should  our  sources  of  foreign  oil  be  cut 
off.  That  is  probably  necessary  in  ca.se 
we  have  an  embargo. 

The  third  worthy  point  In  this  bill  Is 
the  authority  for  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  require  petroleum-burn- 
ing powerplants  to  convert  to  coal.  We 
lost  that  authority  as  of  June  30,  1975. 
and  It  should  be  extended.  This  bill  ex- 
tends that  authority  to  January  1985. 

But  there  are  several  things  In  this  bill 
which  are  not  worthy  of  consideration  by 
the  Congress  at  the  present  time.  One  of 
them  unfortunately  is  authored  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  EcKHARDT),  and  It  is  a  price  rol- 
back  on  the  price  of  oil,  new  oil  In  par- 
ticular. This  provision  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  less  domestic  oil  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  become  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  and  more  depend- 
ent on  whatever  the  Arabs  want  to  set  as 
theh-  oil  price.  I  think  that  ought  not 
to  be  the  approach  we  take. 

The  second  matter  I  find  most  burden- 
some has  been  alluded  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Batjman), 
which  Is  the  part  of  the  bill  which  calls 
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for  the  super-snoops  of  the  GAO  to  go 
Into  every  aspect  of  the  oil  industry 
from  the  guy  who  goes  out  looking  for  oil 
to  the  fellow  who  sells  It  at  the  comer 
gasoline  station  and  tell  him  how  his 
books  should  be  kept  and  audit  those 
books  on  a  continuing  basis.  My  guess 
is  there  will  be  a  great  many  .service  sta- 
tion owners  and  operators  who  will  find 
that  pretty  offensive  and  not  helpful  to 
the  oil  industry.  It  can  only  add  to  the 
cost  of  oil  from  the  finding  of  oil  to  the 
merchandising  of  oil  and  it  can  also  only 
add  to  the  taxpayers'  cost  because  that 
kind  of  auditing  is  already  called  for  in 
several  other  pieces  of  legislation,  such  as 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
ICC  which  all  have  that  authority  now  or 
versions  of  it. 

The  third  thing  which  is  the  most  un- 
attractive is  the  mandated  gasoline 
shortage.  Many  of  my  colleagues  prob- 
ably do  not  know  that  in  this  bill  there 
is  a  shortage  that  can  be  equivalent  to 
the  shortage  that  the  Arabs  brought  on 
us  when  they  had  the  embargo.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  a  shortage  mandated 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  people  do  not  deserve 
that  kind  of  treatment  from  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  a  real  tragedy  to  make 
people  stand  in  line  and  wait  to  buy 
gasoUne  when  there  is  no  shortage  of 
gasoline.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mi-.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  thorough 
argument  against  this  bill  and  this  rule. 
I  do  not  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  this  provision  got  into  the  bill.  Can 
the  gentleman  explain  to  me  how  that 
provision  got  into  the  bill  and  got  out  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  explain 
the  logic  that  my  adversaries  devoted  to 
it  but  I  tried  to  suggest  to  them  that  if 
it  was  such  a  good  Idea,  what  we  ought 
to  have  was  a  notice  on  each  gasoline 
pump,  a  notice  pruited  by  the  PEA  say- 
ing that  this  opportimlty  to  stand  in  line 
and  wait  for  gasoUne  for  2  hours  is 
brought  to  the  consumer  by  the  Congress 
and  then  have  the  picture  and  telephone 
number  of  the  Congressmen  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  provision  and  voted  for 
It  added  to  that  notice  so  every  voter 
could  know  them  and  tell  the  Congress- 
men what  the  voters  thought  about  that. 

Now,  they  might  get  some  calls  from 
people  that  did  not  like  the  idea,  so  my 
suggestion  was  not  welcomed  with  open 
arms. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
fiu-ther,  certainly  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  aware  we  have  an  increasing 
demand,  an  Increasing  population. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  thne  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  exph-ed. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an 
increasing  population  in  this  country  and 
for  the  committee  to  come  out  with  a 
regulation  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased population,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  demand  for  energy,  we  have  to 
withhold  and  compress  their  demands  to 
the  figure  tlie  gentleman  mentioned,  the 
1973-74  level,  seems  to  be  ridiculous  on 
its  face. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Tlie  growth  in 
this  countrj-  of  gasoline  consumption  has 
been  between  3.9  and  4  percent  a  year. 
This  bill  would  mandate  for  t'ne  next  3 
years  that  we  keep  the  production  level 
down  to  the  1973  and  1974  levels  and 
this  will  result  in  those  shortages.  By  1977 
we  would  have  500.000  barrels  a  day 
shortage  of  gasoline  and  that  is  as  bad  as 
tlie  shortage  during  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. 

Now  hi  addition  to  tliat,  the  committee 
in  its  wisdom — and  I  use  that  word  with 
some  reservation — also  said  that  the 
President  could  reduce  production  by  1 
to  2  percent  below  that  figure.  That 
would  just  exacerbate  the  shortage  and 
no  method  is  provided  in  the  bill  for  that 
shortage  to  be  distributed  around  the 
country. 

There  is  one  other  bad  provision  I  want 
to  get  to,  but  first  I  will  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  mat- 
ter, particularly  on  this  bill.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
many  times  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  Just  wish  that  other  members  of  the 
committee  would  have  used  the  same 
wisdom  and  foresight  that  the  gentleman 
has.  If  they  had,  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  the  problems  we  have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
neither  of  us  should  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  this  bill  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  a  great  deal  of  popular  ac- 
claim and  enthusiasm.  Actually,  we  had 
a  vote  of  21  to  21  on  one  of  the  major 
provisions  in  this  bill,  the  pricing  pro- 
vision, with  one  vote  of  "present"  and 
then  that  vote  after  a  certain  amoimt  of 
discussion  on  another  Issue  voted  with 
the  majority,  22  to  21,  to  hiclude  the  pro- 
vision on  pricing;  but  there  was  a 
unanhnous  vote  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  against  the  bill  and  a  number 
of  votes  on  the  Democratic  side  against 
the  bill  as  It  came  out  of  the  committee. 

Now,  In  the  Committee  on  Rules  yes- 
terday, the  Committee  on  Rules  voted 
only  8  to  7  to  give  a  rule  on  this  particular 
bill;  so  the  bill  Is  not  exactly  what  we  can 
call  the  most  poptUar  legislation  tiiat  has 
ever  reached  the  floor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  predict  that  this  bill  wUl  meet 
about  the  same  fate  that  the  bill  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did. 
When  it  is  all  over,  we  wiU  find  a  little 
bone  and  gristle  around  the  hair,  but 


that  is  all  that  uiU  be  left  of  the  legis- 
lation 

There  is  one  other  unpleasant  part  of 
the  bill,  that  is  the  attempt  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  to  mandate 
efficiency  standards  for  automobiles,  ap- 
pliances, and  factories.  We  mandated 
the  standards  for  automobile  efficiency 
right  through  1985  without  any  idea  what 
the  situation  will  be  in  1985  and  nobody 
can  tell  us  what  the  technology  will  be 
for  the  standards  we  mandate  in  that 
year. 

As  far  as  appliances,  we  just  ask  for 
mandatory  labeling  on  appliances,  but 
then  we  say  if  all  appliances  produced  in 
llie  United  States  do  not  meet  a  25- 
percent  increa.se.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  force  them  to  do  so.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  will 
design  the  appliances  and.  of  course,  we 
are  well  noted  for  our  ability  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

t  Mr.  DiNCELL  > . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
eral debate  will  adequately  cover  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
House.  It  is  not  my  pui-pose  to  do  that  at 
this  time.  I  would  like  the  House  to  know 
that  I  support  the  rule;  it  is  fair  and 
gives  adequate  time  for  exposition.  Also. 
I  would  like  the  House  to  know  that  I 
support  H.R.  7014,  even  though  I  have 
resei-vations  about  certain  parts  of  that 
bill  and  even  though  certain  of  my  sug- 
gestions were  not  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

You  should  note  that  I  am  not  request- 
ing a  rule  which  would  in  any  way  steril- 
ize Members  from  the  right  to  offer 
amendments  to  this  bill.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement in  the  rule  that  amendments 
must  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  consideration.  I  do  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  this  bill  is  a  very 
complex  one  and  will  require  intense 
work  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  order 
to  be  finished  in  any  reasonable  time- 
span  and  not  to  unduly  inhibit  the 
scheduling  of  other  legislation  by  the 
leadership. 

For  that  reason,  as  the  matter  goes 
forward,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to 
seek  to  Ihnit  debate,  first  by  unanimous 
consent  and  second  by  moving  for  a  lim- 
itation of  debate  on  amendments.  I  do 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I  will 
seek  to  do  this  In  the  fairest  fashion 
possible  so  as  not  to  imduly  Impinge 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Members.  But,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  know  that  in 
the  exercise  of  prudence,  it  would  be  wise 
of  them  to  see  to  It  that  their  amend- 
ments are  prined  in  the  Record  so  as  to 
assure  themselves  the  necessary  5  min- 
utes for  discussion. 

I  would  like  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ad- 
di-ess  myself  to  a  niunber  of  matters  of 
importance  which  are  related  to  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  This  is  not  the  only 
energy  matter  that  wlU  be  seen  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  prior  to  ad- 
journment. The  conference  report  of 
H.R.  4035,  extending  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  will  be 
before  this  House  before  the  end  of  this 
week.  I  would  point  out  that  this  pro- 
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posal  is  exti-emely  important.  The  Allo- 
cation Act  expires  at  midnight  on  Au- 
gust 31,  and  with  that  expiration  the 
authority  to  allocate  oil.  and  the  author- 
ity to  maintain  price  conti-ols  will  go 
with  it.  Sudden  decontrol  would  have 
devastating  effects  on  the  economy  and 
employment  and  other  matters  of  great 
concern  to  us  during  a  time  of  economic 
downturn.  These  perils  have  been  clearly 
documented  by  studies  performed  by  the 
subcommittee  staff  already,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  let  this  act  ter- 
minate prematurely. 

These  will  probably  be  a  veto  of  that 
legislation,  and  so  my  colleagues  should 
be  prepared  to  make  tlie  necessary  judg- 
ments as  to  whether  they  wUl  vote  to 
override  or  not. 

Members  should  also  be  aware  that 
within  the  next  day  sor  so— the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  that  he  will  submit 
for  congi-essional  review  a  proposal  for 
decontrol  of  oil.  This  oil,  which  is 
presently  fixed  at  $5.25,  is  to  be  per- 
mitted under  the  President's  proposal  to 
rise  over  a  period  of  30  months  to  a 
market  price  of  about  $12.50  or  $13.50. 
under  terms  of  the  allocation,  the  Con- 
gi-ess  may  prevent  this  from  occurring 
if  either  House  votes  to  disapprove  the 
President's  plan  within  5  days  following 
submission. 

I  will  try  to  see  to  it  that  this  matter 
Is  presented  to  the  House  in  a  timely 
fashion.  My  colleagues  should  know  that 
a  request  will  be  made  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  place  this  matter  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  witliin  the  5-day  review 
period  in  order  to  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  to  disapprove  the 
proposal.  I  will  try  to  see  to  it  that  the 
necessary  economic  information  will  be 
made  available  to  my  coUeagues  in  the 
House  to  assist  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

I  would  point  out  that  at  the  time  the 
President  announced  this  program,  eco- 
nomic studies  had  not  been  completed  to 
ascertain  what  the  economic  eflfect  of 
this  action  was  upon  the  economy,  prices, 
employment,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Zarb  was 
before  the  committee  yesterday  to  as- 
sure us  that  those  studies  would  be  avail- 
able shortly. 

While  that  is  going  on,  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Power  is  making  a  necessary  study 
utilizing  the  Wharton  School  model,  the 
Data  Resources,  Inc.,  model,  and  other 
models  Including  that  of  Chase  Econo- 
metrics, to  tiT  and  get  some  answers,  so 
that  the  Members  will  have  before  them 
when  they  consider  this  matter  adequate 
Information  with  regard  to  what  the  ef- 
fect of  the  President's  action  might  be. 
We  will  only  have  5  days  here  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  last  Item  which  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  re- 
lates to  a  matter  which  today  is  pending 
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before  the  Senate.  That  proposal  calls  for 
a  simple  extension  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act.  It  is  anticipated 
to  be  over  here  at  any  moment.  If  the 
President  vetos  H.R.  4035  and  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  override  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  act  quickly  on  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  Allocation  Act.  Let  me  empha- 
size that  the  expiration  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  means  a  severe, 
almost  disastrous,  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy, with  so  many  Americans  unem- 
ployed. It  also  means  that  chaos  will 
reign  among  independent  marketers,  in- 
dependent refiners,  and  in  the  retail 
marketing  portion  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. So  I  beg  my  colleagues  not  to  let 
tliat  statute  expire. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  ilie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  t!ic  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Docs  the  gentleman  have  any  judg- 
ment as  to  v^hen  we  might  be  getting 
H.R.  4035  for  consideration  by  this  body, 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  matter  i.s  in  the 
hands  of  the  leadership  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  this  particular  Member.  But 
I  would  anticipate  the  probabilities  are 
Uiat  we  would  have  it  Thursday. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  has  the  report 
bcien  filed  yet,  does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  report  has  been 
filed,  but  the  Senate  has  the  papers  at 
tliis  time  and  will  have  to  act  first. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  our  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  whole  energy  matter.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  done  a  splendid 
job. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  has  han- 
dled the  rule  so  ably,  concerning  the 
special  waiver  that  is  contained  on 
page  2  of  the  rule,  in  which  it  is  stated: 
It  shall  be  m  order  to  consider,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the 
text  of  an  amendment  which  is  Identical  to 
the  text  of  section  301  of  H.R.  7014  as  intro- 
duced and  which  was  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Monday,  July  14,  1975,  by 
Representative  Robert  Krueger. 

That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  what  has 
been  called  the  Krueger  amendment,  or 
the  language  of  title  HI  of  the  bill  as  it 
came  out  of  the  subcommittee;  is  that 
correct?  I  would  like  to  ask  why  it  was 
necesary  to  waive  points  of  order  with 
respect  to  that  language. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  say  to  the  able 
gentleman  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
put  a  proviso  in  this  rule  waiving  a  point 
of  order  with  respect  to  the  Krueger 
amendment  because  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  consulted  the  Parlia- 


mentarian and  had  been  advised  that 
there  might  be  some  question  of  the 
germaneness  of  his  amendment  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  contingent  upon  the 
enactment  of  some  legislation  at  some 
future  date. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  reaUy  do  not  ask 
this  question  in  any  critical  vein  with 
respect  to  the  committee's  acting,  be- 
cause I  think,  as  this  body  knows,  the 
major  choice  in  our  committee  and  sub- 
committee was  the  choice  between  the 
Krueger  approach  and  that  which  ulti- 
mately came  out  in  the  bill;  but  I  do 
want  to  rather  elicit  what  the  objection 
was  and  the  nature  of  the  amendment. 

The  Krueger  provision,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  i'  one  which  does  a  somewhat 
unusual  thing,  perhaps  a  necessary 
thing,  because  of  the  jurisdictional  limi- 
tations of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  really  set  up 
a  process  by  which  the  price  Ls  controlled 
in  relation  to  a  hypothetical  tax. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me.  I  will  read  what 
was  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  as  to  tlie  character  of  his 
amendment. 

"My  amendment,"  said  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger),  "would  pro- 
vide for  an  oil  decontrol  plan  similar  to 
the  one  now  in  the  bill,  yet  it  would 
specify  that  two  taxes,  rather  than  a 
price  ceiling,  would  provide  the  mech- 
anism for  assuring  restraints  on  oil 
industi-y  profits  anc".  adequate  consumer 
compensation." 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger)  contemplates  one  potential 
tax  in  effect  providing  that  new  oil  be 
decontrolled,  and  the  other  tax  in  effect 
providing  that  old  oil  be  decontrolled. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction,  this  was  written  in 
a  contingent  way  with  respect  to  some- 
thing that  might  or  might  not  occur? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Ajiother  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  to  the 
Rules  Committee  is  as  follows: 

In  order  for  a  5-year  decontrol  plan  to  go 
Into  effect,  the  President  must  find  In  place 
two  taxes  'consonant  with  the  policy  of  this 
act. "  One  tax,  an  "Inflation  minimization 
tax,"  would  apply  to  that  old  oU  released 
from  price  controls.  Another  tax,  a  "produc- 
tion maximization  tax,"  would  apply  to  that 
oil  currently  uncontrolled. 

Of  course,  the  taxes  contemplated 
would  have  to  be  imposed  at  a  subse- 
quent date.  The  amendment  was  predi- 
cated on  enactment  of  a  law  at  a  futm-e 
date.  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
the  ParUamentarian  advised  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  that 
there  was  some  question  about  the  ger- 
maneness of  his  amendment  and  that  it 
would  be  required  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  waive  a  point  of  order  In  respect 
to  that  item. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  other  words,  in 
general  under  our  rules  we  would  not 
deal  with  legislation  that  Is  contingent 
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upon  a  law  or  a  prospective  law  which 
has  not  yet  been  passed  and  which  may 
never  be  passed? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Without  waiving  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  So  the  point  of  order 
V.  as  waived  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  this  in  conclu- 
sion: There  appears  on  pages  19  and  20 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
bill  the  statement  that  the  subcommit- 
tee devoted  28  meetings  over  18  legisla- 
tive days  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
and  thereafter  the  full  committee  held 
13  meetings,  many  of  them  extending  into 
evening  sessions,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

This  is  an  open  rule.  Although  there 
may  be  controversial  elements  in  the  bill, 
sui'ely  this  important  measure  should  be 
considered  by  the  House.  Tlierefore,  I  ask 
that  the  rule  be  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  gi-ound  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  261,  nays  78, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  94,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  388] 
TEAS — 261 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annuiizio 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Boweu 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 


Burton.  Phillip  Eilberg 


Butler 
BjTon 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chiaholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  m. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Da  via 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Diggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Emery 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Orassley 

Green 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlis 


Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalf-e 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskej' 

McCormack 

McFftll 

McKay 

Macdouaid 

Magulre 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

Mezvinskv 

Mlkva 

MUIer,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Minbih 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 


Anderson  111. 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

B.ifalis 

Baumnn 

Beard,  Ter.n. 

Bell 

Brinkley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Te.\. 

Casey 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Cougtalin 

Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Fenwick 

Pindley 

Frenzel 


MotU 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murth* 

Myers,  lud, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelU 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Railsbark 

Ra:ndall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncaliu 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal  - 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Geiiuaiu 

Snininl 

fiarasin 

fiiurbaues 

NAYS— 78 

Gradison 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Holt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Temi. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Lagomarsiiio 
Latta 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCollister 
McDonald 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mathis 


Schroeder 

Seiberliug 

Sharp 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUiiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
St  ration 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
WaUh 
Wamp;pr 
Weave.'- 
Whaleu 
While 
V,'h!tehiu-st 
Wintten 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  G«. 
Zeferetti 


Michel 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Myers,  Pa. 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Pickle 
Qulllen 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Satterfield 
.Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shuster 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Taylor,  Uo. 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Young,  Alaska 
Yoimg,  Tex. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Flood 


NOT  VOTING— 94 


Edwards,  Calif.  Hinshaw 


Abduor 

Archer 

Ashley 

AuCoin 

BadUlo 

BaJdus 

Blanchard 

Breaux 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  John 

Carr 

Cederberg 

Danlelsou 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Downey 

Downing 

Edgar 

English 

Eshlemau 


Evans,  Ind. 

Flthlau 

Plorlo 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Goortlius 

Hall 

Haiiley 

Uannaford 

Karkln 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Holland 


Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Karth 

Kasten 

KeUy 

Keyn 

Leggett 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madden 

Mann 


Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

Mlneta 

Moore 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Piittersoij. 

Calif. 
Pressler 


Richmond 

Riaaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodlno 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Smckey 

S\  muigtoii 

Symms 

Talcott 


Teague 

Thompson 

Tsongas 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Waxman 

Wilson.  Tes. 

Winn 

Wydler 

Young.  Fla. 

Zablockt 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thomp  ■  n  with  Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Teagi"?  with  Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Plorl )  with  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  R'.,;iiiio  with  Mr.  Downh.g  uX  Virginia. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

.Mr.  Uanlelson  with  Mr.  English. 

Ml-.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Eshlc-man. 

Ml-.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Plthlari. 

Mr.  Pulton  -with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Burke  of  FltTida. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Hannaford. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Sibk  with  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Harkln. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  KeUy. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Hightower. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Dade. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Mlneta. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Rlnaldo. 

Mr.  Schulze  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  SjTnms. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Tsongas  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas.' 

Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Archer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  AND  DURING  5 -MINUTE 
RULE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FL'^NT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  may  sit  to- 
morrow during  general  debate  and  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND   OIL 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tlie  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  increase  domes- 
tic energy  supplies  and  availability;  to 
restrain  energy  demand;  to  prepare  for 
energy  emergencies;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7014,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNC  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  i-ule  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dingeld 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown)  will 
be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  at  the  start  that  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  the  bill  H.R.  7014. 
A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on 
this  bUl.  There  were  28  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee  to  work  out  the  problems 
they  had  and  there  were  many  problems. 
We  had  13  meetings  of  the  full  commit- 
tee which  extended  over  a  period  of  about 
3  weeks.  The  biU  is  the  product  of  5 
months  of  continiK>us  effort.  I  know  of  no 
bill  that  has  come  before  the  House  that 
has  had  as  extensive  preparation  as  this 
bill.  It  was  not  done  hurriedly.  It  was 
not  done  unanimously.  It  was  done  by 
the  majority  and  I  think  this  is  the  way 
a  democracy  works. 

I  hope  we  will  have  a  friendly  and 
worthwhile  debate,  one  that  will  be  en- 
lightening and  one  that  will  not  just 
throw  iimuendoes  around,  because  I 
think  there  is  so  much  in  the  bill  which 
is  essential  to  the  good  of  America.  I 
think  the  debate  will  Hnally  show  what 
drummer  we  in  the  United  States  are 
following.  It  will  show  whether  we  are 
following  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
America  for  a  comprehensive  sound 
energy  program  or  whether  we  are  fol- 
lowing special  interests  und  not  looking 
ahead  with  vision  as  to  what  America 
needs  and  what  she  must  have  if  we  are 
to  continue  as  a  great  nation.  This  de- 
bate will  show  whether  we  are  going  to 
let  the  OPEC  nations  dictate  to  this  land 
what  we  are  going  to  have  in  the  way  of 
oil  and  energy  anc«  what  price  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

I  can  remember  in  hearings  2  years  ago 
when  the  oU  developers  of  this  country 
said  that  $5.25  a  barrel  was  sufScient, 
and  even  with  the  new  oil,  it  went  up  to 
$7.65.  Today  It  has  risen  to  $11,  $12,  and 
$13  a  barrel.  The  retailer  is  not  getting 
that  money.  The  jobber  is  not  getting 
that  money.  The  distributor  is  not 
getting  that  money.  Where  is  the  money 
going? 
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Countless  of  billions  of  dollars  are  be- 
ing taken  out  of  the  Members'  pockets 
and  my  pocket,  and  the  Members'  con- 
stituents and  my  constituents.  How  are 
we  going  to  explain,  if  we  do  not 
do  something  to  protect  the  people  of 
this  coimtry,  that  we  voted  against  a  bill 
which  is  trying  to  protect  them  and  try- 
ing to  be  fair  to  America  and  ti-ying  '^o 
.say  to  foreign  nations,  "You  are  not  go- 
ing to  dominate  this  country." 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  "We  can 
do  this  and  we  can  not  do  that,"  but  we 
can  do  it.  America  was  never  built  on 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  do.  America  was 
built  on  the  fact  that  we  can  do,  and  we 
have  done  down  through  the  years.  As  I 
.■=aid  when  I  started  out,  it  just  depends 
on  which  drummer  an  individual  is  fol- 
lowing, and  I  say  we  had  better  be  fol- 
lowing the  drums  of  our  own  people  and 
.'■aying  that  we  are  trying  to  protect 
America  and  to  help  our  people.  I  think 
tills  bill  does  much  and  has  many  things 
in  it  which  are  good  for  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  my 
wholehearted  support  of  the  bill  HR 
7014. 

This  Nation  must  accept  the  reality 
that  energy  resources  are  no  longer  abun- 
dant and  that  we  must  significantly  al- 
ter our  consumption  habits  and  life's  ex- 
pectations. I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
this  body  is  impressed  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  problems  which  confront  us  and 
the  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  restoring  our  energy*  balance. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
which  the  committee  brings  to  the  floor 
today. 

As  important  as  are  our  energy  needs — 
and  they  are  extremely  important — we 
•■should  not  lose  sight  of  the  most  im- 
mediate concern  to  this  Nation— eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Energy  policy  decisions  must  be  tem- 
peaed  by  our  overriding  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  that  economic  health  is  restored, 
that  the  jobless  find  work,  and  that  in- 
flationary pressures  are  diminished. 

In  this  context,  the  committee  rejects 
tlie  President's  proposal  to  use  price  as 
the  singular  means  for  obtaining  conser- 
vation and  maximizing  domestic  supply 
potential.  The  committee  believes  that 
increasing  prices  will  not,  in  the  short 
term,  produce  the  desired  conservation 
effect  nor  will  they  result  in  any  signifi- 
cant addition  to  supply.  Price  increases 
of  the  magnitude  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  instead  only  result  in  greater 
hardship  and  shatter  our  current  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  this  economy  around. 

The  committee's  bill  seeks  to  restore 
reason  to  petroleum  prices.  The  objective 
is  to  stabilize  the  pricing  system  through 
the  next  4  to  5  years  at  levels  which  are 
within  the  bounds  of  the  consumer's 
ability  to  pay  and  the  producer's  require- 
ments to  maximize  investment  in  oil  and 
gas  production.  We  believe  that  the  price 
ceilings  established  in  this  bill  which 
range  between  $7.50  and  $8.50  per  barrel 
strike  a  proper  balance  between  con- 
sumer and  producer  interests — a  balance 
which  the  marketplace  is  unable  to 
achieve  because  of  the  paralyzing  in- 
fluence of  the  OPEC  cartel. 

The  question  quite  simply  i.s  whether 
this  Nation  is  going  to  allow  the  OPEC 


nations  to  determine  the  prices  charged 
the  American  consumer  for  basic  energy 
needs  or  whether  we  in  the  Congress  are 
going  to  assume  the  mantle  of  responsi- 
bility to  intercede  in  a  marketplace 
whose  mechanisms  are  no  longer  work- 
ing. It  is  an  absurdity  to  speak  of  a  re- 
turn to  free-market  pricing.  The  market 
is  not  free  as  should  be  abundantly  evi- 
denced by  the  quadrupling  of  prices  initi- 
ated by  the  OPEC  cartel  in  only  the  last 
2  years. 

We  may  be  limited  in  our  ability  to 
combat  the  influence  of  the  cartel  at  the 
world  market  level.  But  there  is  no  limit 
on  our  ability  to  impose  a  discipline  on 
our  own  marketplace.  Only  when  we  are 
able  to  put  our  own  house  in  order  will 
we  gain  credibility  in  arguing  for  lower 
prices  in  tJie  world  market.  And,  only  by 
rolling  back  prices  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket to  rational  levels,  will  we  remove  the 
current  incentives  which  the  major  oil 
companies  have  to  keep  the  cartel  going. 
In  short,  the  committee  has  rejected 
the  Presidents  program  because  it  would 
damage  an  already  weakened  economy 
and  would  impose  unacceptable  conse- 
quences on  the  poor  and  the  low  income 
segments  of  our  society.  The  committee 
bill,  instead,  seeks  a  more  broadly 
focused  policy  which  combines  a  number 
of  programs  designed  to  manage  energy 
demand  while  additions  to  supply  are  ob- 
tained. I  commend  it  to  you  and  respect- 
fully request  your  support. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  this  House  had  before  it 
H.R.  6068,  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Conversion  Act,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  At  that  time, 
I  stated  it  was  a  terrible  bill  that  created 
an  artificial  petroleum  shortage  without 
adding  one  drop  of  domestic  oil  to  our 
markets.  I  honestly  thought  that  bill  was 
the  height  of  absurdity,  but  the  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration,  H.R.  7014, 
has  reached  a  new  plateau  of  folly.  By 
pa.ssing  this  bill.  Congress  will  do  more 
damage  to  the  American  people  than  all 
the  embargoes  the  Arabs  could  dream 
up,  and  I  warn  my  colleagues  that  the 
American  people  will  not  stand  for  it. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  this 
Chamber,  the  only  sensible  aim  of  an  en- 
ergy policy  is  to  produce  more  energy. 
That  is  the  yardstick  with  which  to 
measure  each  and  every  "energy  bill" 
that  comes  before  us.  The  handiwork  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  not  only  fail3  to  encourage 
domestic  production:  it  positively  retards 
it.  The  bill  reflects  the  perverse  determi- 
nation of  the  majo-ity  to  exacerbate  our 
energy  shortage  instead  of  curing  it. 

We  must  decontrol  oil.  The  current 
slide  in  domestic  production  will  only  be 
reversed  if  we  restore  economic  viability 
to  exploration  and  drilling  for  oil.  With 
the  world  market  price  for  oil  fluctuat- 
ing between  $11  and  $14  a  barrel,  what 
producer  in  his  right  mind  Is  going  to 
pour  his  money  into  wells  whose  product 
brings  him  $5.25  a  barrel?  The  reason 
for  the  decline  in  domestic  oil  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  self -destructive  system  of 
price  controls,  a  system  which  Is  ex- 
tended into  the  future  by  this  bill. 
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By  forcing  a  rollback  In  the  price  of 
presently  uncontrolled  oil  to  either  $7.50 
or  $8.50  a  barrel,  this  legislation  drives 
a  nail  into  the  cofQn  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. This  ceiling  on  the  price  of  oil 
v.ill  have  the  same  result  on  new  oil 
that  the  $5.25  ceiling  had  on  old  oil:  Ilie 
producers  who  now  get  $11.28  a  barrel 
will  simply  cap  their  wells.  It  will,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  drive  the  inde- 
pendents out  of  the  market,  and  make 
offshore  drilling  an  economic  unreality. 

When  is  this  Congress  going  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  price  controls  never 
work?  Every  single  time  we  have  imposed 
these  artlflcial  restraints  on  the  free 
market,  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  the 
controlled  commodity,  and  resulting  eco- 
nomic dislocations.  When  we  talk  about 
petroleum,  we  are  talking  about  the  life- 
blood  of  our  economy,  and  there  is  no 
room  to  repeat  past  mistakes.  We  need 
massive  domestic  production  now.  This 
bill,  more  than  anything  else  we  can  do, 
makes  that  goal  impossible. 

Having  Insured  that  there  will  be  no 
more  growth  in  domestic  petroleum  pro- 
duction, the  authoi-s  of  H.R.  7014  move 
on  to  Insure  cliat  all  the  worst  features 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  are  visited  upon 
the  American  people  once  again.  The 
idea  of  mandating  that  no  more  gasoline 
can  be  sold  than  was  sold  during  the 
embargo  Is  so  Insane  as  to  defy  descrip- 
tion. It  totally  ignores  the  growth  In 
population,  and  In  economic  recovery 
that  has  occmTed  since  1973-74.  It  also 
totally  discounts  the  con-elation  between 
petroleiun  use  and  economic  gi-owth.  The 
committee  report  on  this  bill  itself  makes 
clear  that  the  embargo  caused  a  7  per- 
cent decrease  In  the  GNP.  I  can  only 
assume  that  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
think  that  was  a  good  thing  that  needs 
reoccurrence,  and  that  standing  in  line 
for  hours  waiting  for  gasoline  stiffens 
character  in  our  citizens. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  people  in 
my  district,  and  the  people  in  evei-y  dis- 
trict In  the  country,  will  take  another 
view.  They  need  their  automobiles  to  get 
to  work,  to  shop,  and  to  go  to  school.  This 
bill  defiantly  states  that  they  are  simply 
not  going  to  be  allowed  to  get  the  gaso- 
line necessary  to  pursue  these  vital  activ- 
ities, without  spending  hours  of  their 
time  in  long  lines.  The  hypocrisy  of  stat- 
ing, as  the  report  does,  that  "the  pro- 
gram must  not  be  managed  in  a  manner 
which  would  rely  upon  motorist  harass- 
ment and  long  queues"  is  clear.  It  would 
require  an  administrator  with  talents  not 
given  to  mortals  to  make  the  supply 
of  gasoline  mandated  in  this  bill  go 
around  to  our  citizens  without  reliance 
on  harassment  and  long  queues.  How 
this  lunacy  got  as  far  as  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  beyond  me,  but  it  must  stop 
here. 

By  making  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  permanent,  this  bill  locks 
us  into  a  system  of  entitlements  that  has 
been  a  nightmare  from  its  Inception.  The 
FEA  has  never  taken  a  more  destructive 
step  than  by  forcing  our  refineries  to  in- 
dulge in  payments  to  each  other.  The 
small  Independent  refineries,  now  forced 
to  pay  $30  mlUlon  per  month  for  this  pro- 
gram, are  literally  being  driven  out  of 
basiuess.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 


location Act  should  be  allowed  to  die  its 
disgraceful  death  in  August. 

There  are  many  other  objectionable 
features  in  H.R.  7014,  such  as  the  audit 
provision  which  brings  the  GAO  Into  the 
lives  of  every  small  businessman  who 
deals  with  petroleum.  My  colleagues  who 
serve  on  the  committee  will  call  these 
to  yom*  attention. 

What  Is  clear  is  tliat  this  bill  fails  to 
meet  the  minimal  standards  of  an  en- 
ergy policy.  The  Congress  must  wake  up 
and  do  something  to  get  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  moving,  instead  of 
wasting  its  time  with  self-destructive 
bills  such  as  this.  We  must  defeat  this 
bill,  and  get  to  work. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  tliank  the  genUe- 
man  lor  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  conceive  of  this 
bill  setting  an  absolute  ceihng  of  $8.50? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  No,  I  do  not.  As  I 
indicated  in  my  statement,  I  utilized  the 
statement  "between  $7.50  and  $8.50,"  or 
whatever  else. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  So  it  might  go  to 
$8.50? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  is  a  possibUIty. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  it  might  go  to 
$10? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  doubt  vei-y  seriously 
that  it  will  go  to  $10, 1  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7014.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  put  this  into  the  context  of 
the  energy  issue  in  this  country.  I  think 
most  of  us  would  probably  agree  that 
the  energy  situation  Is  the  most  complex 
issue  facing  the  coimtry  today;  it  reaches 
into  every  comer  of  our  economic,  social 
and  political  life.  We  in  the  Congress, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  In  agree- 
ment with  the  administration,  have 
probably  come  to  some  agreement  over 
the  long-range  energy  goals  that  we  are 
trying  to  reach  in  this  coimtry. 

This  agreement  has  been  reached  on 
tlu-ee  fronts:  First  we  want  to  slow  down 
the  Import  of  oil  from  abroad;  second, 
we  want  to  increase  domestic  production 
in  the  United  States;  and,  third,  we 
want  to  embark  upon  a  very  strong  con- 
servation program. 

Hanng  agreed  upon  these  goals, 
though,  great  questions  have  arisen  as 
to  how  we  are  going  about  reaching  those 
goals. 

We  have  heard  from  the  President  one 
proposal  after  another  wliich  suggest 
tliat  the  way  in  which  we  ai'e  going  to 
reach  those  three  goals  is  to  raise  the 
price  of  oil;  and  that  the  way  we  are 
going  to  solve  our  energy  problems  is  to 
raise  tlie  price  of  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  tliis 
pricing  proposal  is  an  immensely  sim- 
plistic answer  to  the  extraordinarily 
complicated  problem. 

Simply  by  ralsuig  the  price  of  oil  we 
are  not  going  to  accomplish  our  three 
goals.  Rather,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
embark  upon  a  whole  series  of  programs 


that  reflect  the  perplexities  of  our 
extraordinary  energy  requirements,  pro- 
grams that  focus  on  such  facets  of  the 
energy  problems  as:  First,  automobile 
standards;  second,  pricing:  tliird,  the 
strategic  reserve;  and  fourth.  Industrial 
standards,  and  so  on :  many  of  the  needed 
measures  are  found  in  H.R.  7014. 

I  think  that  those  individuals  who 
criticize  this  bill  on  the  one  simple  prem- 
ise that  it  does  not  do  enough  to  raise 
tlie  price  are  reflecting  the  same  sim- 
plistic answers  to  tills  complex  issue  tliat 
we  see  coming  down  from  the  Wliite 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill,  having  worked  on  it  for  6  months. 
I  look  forward  to  the  further  debate  on 
the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  not  all  of  us  agree 
on  every  single  section  of  the  bill.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  items  in  the  bill  that  are  more 
troublesome  and  more  difficult  than 
others,  but  I  think  this  presents  a  foun- 
dation that  is  very  sound  in  helping  us 
to  solve  the  country's  energy  problems  or 
at  lea.st  build  a  foundation  to  solve  the 
country's  energy  problems. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  7014  Is 
the  fifth  major  and  important  piece  of 
energy  legislation  which  the  House  has 
considered  this  year.  Like  the  strip  mine 
bill,  the  Elk  Hills  biU,  the  ERDA  author- 
izations bill,  and  the  Ways  and  Mean.s 
bill  (H.R.  6860).  this  bill  reflects  many 
hours  of  testimony  and  research,  good 
faith  negotiations,  compromise,  and  a 
careful  job  of  drafting.  More  than  any 
before  it.  however,  this  bill  is  a  truly 
comprehensive  bill  which  deals  both  wltii 
domestic  and  international  conservation, 
with  emergency  allocation  authorities, 
with  the  development  of  a  national  civil - 
Ian  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  fore- 
stall such  emergencies  and  deal  with 
them  if  they  arise. 

The  reserve  will  eventually  contain 
up  to  1  billion  barrels  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. This  reserve  will  be  planned  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  and 
other  executive  agencies.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  a  plan  for  the  resei-ve  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress,  which 
will  have  authority  to  review  and  alter 
or  approve  that  plan.  Pending  comple- 
tion and  approval  of  the  plan  the  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  create  an  early  stor- 
age reserve  of  up  to  150  million  barrels 
of  petroleum  products  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  near  term  interruptions 
of  the  national  supply  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. I  stress  these  features  because 
they  address  the  international  aspects 
which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Inmiediate 
dangers  we  face  in  energy  policy. 

In  addition,  however,  the  bill  provides 
us  with  a  road  to  greater  efficiencies  in 
gasoline  use  and  industrial  prices  with- 
out the  harsh  bm-den  of  immediate  price 
increases  which  the  President  urged 
upon  the  Congress  in  January,  and  with- 
out the  need  for  nationwide  end  use  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline.  Also  incorporated 
into  this  bill  are  policies  which  will  shift 
our  reliance  on  oil  and  gas  and  allow  us 
to  make  fuller  use  of  the  abundant  coal 
reserves  which  constitute  the  most  se- 
cure soui-ce  of  readily  available  and  eco- 
nomically attractive  energy  we  have. 
My  colleagues  in  the  House  should  also 
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be  aware  that  the  legislation  proposed  to- 
day contains  a  sound  basis  for  a  future 
sharing  of  responsibility  for  energy  pol- 
icy by  Congress  and  the  Executive.  In 
similar  fashion  the  bill  spells  out  a  proc- 
ess which  guarantees  public  input  in 
energy  decisions  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7014  represents 
another  major  step  toward  a  national 
energy  policy,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we 
are  bringing  before  the  full  House  the 
bill  (H.R.  7014)  which  Mr.  DmctLr.  in- 
troduced on  May  15  at  the  direction  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 
The  bill  represents  the  product  of  ZV2 
months  of  hearings  and  markup  by  our 
subcommittee  and  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. In  my  view,  it  also  represents  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  dealing  with  the  energy 
problems  which  we  are  facing  at  the 
present  moment  and  the  problems  which 
we  will  have  to  deal  with  in  the  next  10 
years. 

I  would  hke  to  provide  the  Members  of 
the  House  with  a  brief  outline  of  the 
contents  of  the  committee's  bill,  and,  of 
course,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  the  Members  may  have. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  a  statement 
of  purposes,  findings,  and  definitions. 

Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  committee  bill 
includes  standby  rationing  and  energy 
consei-vation  plan  authorities  designed  to 
permit  the  President  to  deal  with  future 
oil  embargoes  and  similar  emergencies, 
and  international  allocation  and  related 
authorities  necessary  to  implement  the 
international  energy  program  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  last  November.  Ex- 
ercise of  these  authorities  is  subject  to 
the  congressional  review  procedures 
spelled  out  in  sections  751  and  752  of  the 
bill. 

Part  B  of  title  II  authorizes  creation 
of  a  petroleum  storage  system,  a  strate- 
gic reserve,  of  up  to  1  billion  barrels  of 
petroleum  to  be  available  to  insulate 
the  Nation's  economy  from  any  interrup- 
tions in  normal  petroleum  supplies.  This 
program  contemplates  the  immediate 
storage  of  up  to  150  million  barrels  of 
petroleum  in  existing  storage  capacity. 

Title  in  contains  a  crude  oil  pricing 
provision,  probably  the  most  controver- 
sial section  of  the  bill.  Oil  prices  for  old 
oil  are,  over  a  period  of  time,  decon- 
trolled to  a  $7.50  price  level.  New  oil 
prices  are  rolled  back  to  the  $7.50  per 
barrel  level,  with  the  exception — of 
$8.50 — for  some  "hard  to  get"  new  oil. 
Dver  the  long  run,  this  $7.50  price  can 
slowly  rise. 

This  title  also  requires  establishment 
of.  and  production  at,  maximum  efficient 
rates  of  production.  Due  diligence  re- 
quirements are  imposed  on  all  Federal 
oil.  gas  and  coal  leases,  with  lease  for- 
feiture the  penalty  for  noncompliance. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  allocate 
energy  production  materials  during  se- 
vere energy  supply  interruptions.  The 
President  is  also  authorized  to  restrict 
exportation  of  energy  materials  needed 
to  develop  domestic  resources. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  contains  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  The  major  amend- 
ments include  the  mandatory  gasoline  al- 


location savings  program,  a  limitation  on 
the  President's  authority  for  the  Federal 
govermnent  to  act  as  purchasing  agent 
for  imports  of  petroleum  products. 

Part  B  of  title  IV  contains  a  voluntary 
program  designed  to  maximize  energy 
conservation  and  efiSciency  in  energy 
consumption  by  the  2,000  largest  manu- 
facturing consiuners  of  energy.  Pro- 
visions establish  a  means  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  obtain  infor- 
mation on  progre.^0  being  achieved  in  in- 
dustrial energy  consumption  consei-va- 
tion. The  bill  requires  large  manufac- 
turers to  provide  information  on  progress 
being  made  toward  achieving  their  ener- 
gy conservation  targets  but  does  not  im- 
pose penalties  for  failure  to  achieve  the 
targets. 

Part  A  of  tiile  V  imposes  mandatory 
automobile  fuel  economy  standards,  be- 
ginning in  model  year  1978.  Each  manu- 
facurter's  and  each  importer's  average 
fuel  economy  for  all  of  his  domestic 
production  and  impoi-ts  in  a  model  year 
must  meet  the  following  .standards: 
Model    year:  MPG 

1978  18.6 

1979  19.5 

1980  20.5 

1285  -- 28.0 

Standards  for  model  years  1981-84  are 
set  administratively  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  In  addition,  automobile 
fuel  economy  labeling  is  required. 

Pert  B  of  title  V  establishes  an  energy 
etiiciency  labeling  program  for  home  ap- 
plicances  and  otlier  consumer  products, 
and  authorizes  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  in  cases  where  labeling  will 
not  suffice,  to  prescribe  energy  efficiency 
.standards  for  major  applicances. 

Finally,  title  VI  of  the  bill  extends  the 
dui'ation  and  scope  of  FEA's  existing  au- 
thority to  require  that  powerplants  and 
other  installations  use  coal  instead  of  oil 
or  natural  gas.  In  addition,  FEA  is  given 
carefully  circumscribed  authority  to  pro- 
hibit powerplants  fi'om  using  natural  gas 
as  boiler  fuel,  and  to  require  that  new 
powerplants  and  new  major  fuel  burning 
installations  have  the  capability  of  using 
fuels  other  than  natural  gas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Conser\'ation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act. 

As  noted  previously,  this  bill  is  the 
product  of  almost  a  half-year  of  delib- 
erations by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power.  I  am  em- 
barrassed to  say  that  it  is  a  most  faulty 
product  indeed. 

This  bill  should  be  known  as  the 
OPEC  Act  or  the  Oil  Pricing  and  Energy 
Conservation  Act,  because  it  increases 
our  reliance  on  foreign  oil.  It  is  worse 
than  the  bill  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  reported  out,  because 
that  bill  at  least  attempted  to  conserve 
in  the  consumption  of  oil.  That  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  did  not  attempt  to  increase  pro- 
duction. But  this  bill  does  not  conserve 
consumption  but  rather  encourages  It  in 
the  pricing  provisions  and  it  does  not 
encourage     domestic     production.     Ac- 


tually, because  of  the  pricing  provisions, 
it  will  discourage  domestic  production 
and  thereby  Increase  our  rehance  on  for- 
eign oil  and  grant  to  the  OPEC  nations 
the  right  to  set  the  price  of  energy  in 
this  country. 

There  are  a  very  few  positive  features 
in  this  bill.  It  creates  standby  authori- 
ties the  President  needs  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  international  energy 
program,  and  it  gives  the  United  States 
the  power  to  respond  to  lEP  require- 
ments sliould  we  have  an  energy  em- 
bargo. It  also  creates  a  civilian  petro- 
leum reserve,  which  will  help  this  couii- 
tiy  maintain  some  invulnerability  from 
future  petroleum  supply  interruption;, 
should  those  occur.  That  would  give  us 
a  reserve  to  draw  upon  should  somebody 
try  to  cut  off  the  foreign  oil,  on  which 
we  arc  now  almo.st  40-pcrcent  depend- 
ent. 

It  also  extends  the  authority  of  the 
FEA  to  convert  fuel  plants  from  natural 
gas  to  coal.  The  rest  of  the  bill,  how- 
evei ,  is  a  virtual  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  serious  defect 
in  the  bill  is  the  pricing  section,  which 
can  be  termed  as  a  huge  indirect  sub- 
sidy to  the  OPEC  nations.  The  bill  would 
actually,  if  we  can  image  it,  cause  a  roil- 
back  hi  the  current  price  of  uncon- 
trolled, new,  domestically  produced  oil. 
which  would  result  In  encom'aging  con- 
sumption in  this  coimtry  and  severely.' 
reducing  domestic  production. 

Tlie  United  States  is  rapidly  runnin;^- 
out  of  cheap  oil.  We  found  the  cheap  oil 
in  this  country.  The  oil  we  find  here  in 
the  future  will  be  expensive. 

Most  of  the  future  domestic  devtlop- 
ment  will  be  high-cost,  offshore  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  Alaskan,  or  deep- 
drilled  petroleum.  In  each  of  those  in- 
stances the  cost  will  be  very  much  higher 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  even  with- 
out inflation  factors. 

The  rollback  provisions  in  ihe  bill  we 
have  before  us  ignore  the  economic  rule 
of  supply  and  demand  response  to  price 
incentives  and  the  economic  fact  of  ris- 
ing costs  of  production. 

Economist  Robert  Nathan  has  found 
the  cost  of  finding,  developing,  and  pro- 
ducing oil  plus  a  minimum  return  on 
capital  necessary  to  sustain  exploration 
was,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  more  than 
$12.50  a  barrel. 

Without  sufficient  return  to  cover  the 
spiraling  costs,  domestic  production  will 
continue  a  very  rapid  downward  trend: 
and  with  unnecessary  price  reductions 
caused  by  the  rollback  provisions,  waste- 
ful consumption  will  continue  to  take 
place  to  fill  the  gap  between  this  de- 
creased production  and  increased  de- 
mand. Massive  additional  importation  of 
Arab  and  other  foreign  oil  will  be  neces- 
sary, so  that  by  the  end  of  1978,  we  will 
have  paid  more  than  $7  billion  additional 
to  the  OPEC  countries  solely  as  a  result 
of  the  price  rollback  contained  in  thi.s 
bill. 

We  can  either  pay  the  OPEC  countries 
$13  or  more  per  ban-el  or  pay  our  domes- 
tic producers  a  domestic  free-market 
price  which  has  consistently  run  from  $1 
to  $3  per  banel  below  the  OPEC-set 
world  price. 

Our  Nation  and  its  economy  would  be 
infinitely  better  served  if  that  price  were 
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paid  to  U.S.  oil  companies  and  recycled 
through  our  economy  to  develop  addi- 
tional sources  of  energy  rather  than  pay- 
ing it  to  the  OPEC  coimtries. 

I,  for  one,  would  rather  see  that  money 
g,,}  to  the  Alaskans,  the  Alabamians,  the 
Texans,  and  the  people  drilling  offshore 
in  the  United  States,  than  sending  it  to 
the  Arabians. 

Dui'ing  its  several  months  of  deUbera- 
tion  on  the  bill,  the  committee  had  a 
lange  of  possible  choices  for  methods  of 
dealing  with  price  contix)Is  on  oil.  We 
could  have  left  the  present  price -control 
system  in  place,  which  has,  liowever. 
caused  a  deep  di'op  in  domestic  produc- 
tion, a  drop  of  1  million  ban*els  a  day  in 
the  past  2  years.  The  present  .system  of 
$5.25  as  the  frozen  price  for  oil  in  produc- 
tion in  1972  and  a  market  price  on  new 
oil  produced  from  fields  opened  after  1972 
has  created  a  two-tier  pricing  system 
which  actually  requires  those  companies 
which  pi-oduce  domestic  oil  in  this  coun- 
try to  pay  money  to  those  companies 
which  get  their  oil  from  overseas. 

That  is  no  way,  I  submit,  to  encourage 
domestic  oil  production.  Therefore,  we 
had  to  change  it.  In  the  subcommittee 
a  majority  opted  for  ending  the  two-tier 
pricing  system. 

The  bill,  as  reported  out  of  the  sub- 
committee on  a  lO-to-5  vote,  contained  a 
compromise  which  was  the  Krueger  pro- 
posal, which  combined  decontrol  with  the 
windfall  profits  tax. 

Unfortunately,  the  full  committee  re- 
placed that  reasonable  proposal  with  the 
most  unacceptable  of  all  choices,  the  roll- 
back, which,  as  I  have  indicated,  can  be 
termed  the  $7  billion  OPEC  subsidy. 

The  impact  of  decontrol  on  our  econ- 
omy has  been  vastly  overstated  in  terms 
of  its  cost. 

Federal  Energy  Administiation  com- 
putations show  that  the  President's  30- 
month  decontrol  plan  would  result  in  an 
increase  of  only  7  cents  per  gallon  of 
gasolme  for  the  30-month  plan,  or  about 
3  cents  per  gallon  per  year. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than 
tliese  figures  is  the  fact  that  only  under 
decontrol  will  producers  in  this  country 
be  encouraged  to  increase  domestic  sup- 
plies of  oil.  In  fact,  the  disastrous  eco- 
nomic effects  feared  by  the  prophets  of 
doom  who  opposed  decontrol  schemes 
are  more  likely  to  result,  if  anything, 
from  the  rollback  provisions  because  a 
rollback  provision  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage domestic  production  and  In- 
crease reUance  on  foreign  oil. 

The  second  defect  in  H.R.  7014  is  the 
mandatory  gasoline  allocation  savings 
program  which  would  literally  mandate 
an  unnecessai-y  gasoUne  shortage  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  one  created  by  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  a  couple  of  yeai-s  ago. 
The  bill  would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to,  at  the  very  least,  hold  down 
gasoline  production  to  tlie  same  level  as 
tliat  which  was  produced  during  the  best 
months  of  the  1973-74  period.  It  would 
further  require  him  to  actually  reduce 
our  gasoline  consumption  to  2  percent 
less  than  that  consumed  In  1973  or  1974 
uiUess  he  made  findings  that  the  exten- 
sive and  detailed  objectives  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  could 
not  be  attained.  Even  if  the  President  is 


able  to  make  this  finduig  and  only  a  re- 
duction to  1973  and  1974  levels  is  re- 
quired, the  annual  4  percent  gi'owth  in 
demand  for  gasoline  which  existed  dur- 
ing the  10  years  prior  to  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  and  which  is  the  result  of  pop- 
ulation expansion  and  normal  economic 
growth  in  this  country,  would  cause  this 
curtailment  of  supply  to  be  equivalent, 
within  2  years,  in  1977.  to  that  of  the 
worst  days  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  and 
long  gasoUne  lines  will  result  because 
there  is  no  plan  in  this  bill  foi  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  shortage. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Arabs  to  do  that 
to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  mandate 
that  kind  of  a  shortage.  I  will  not  vote 
for  that.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
those  who  are  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishment in  getting  that  in  the  bill  would 
want  to  tell  their  consumers  that  they 
were  responsible  tor  the  shortage,  and 
for  their  waiting  in  line,  because  tliere  is 
no  shortage  existing  now  in  gasoline. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  gigantic  sub- 
sidy of  the  OPEC  nations,  and  with  cre- 
ating a  situation  where  Americans  will 
be  lined  up  to  purchase  gasoline,  the 
committee,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  opened 
up  the  books  of  each  and  evei-y  gasoline 
station  in  the  United  Slates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  auditors — the  su- 
persnoop  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  added  a 
nonsensical  and  offensive  title  VIII  that 
would  .set  up  within  the  GAO  an  Office  of 
Peti'oleum  Auditing  and  Accounting  to 
audit  and  collect  data  on  all  aspects  of 
the  petroleum  industry. 

While  admittedly  that  information 
should  be  gathered,  what  I  argue  is  that 
in  many  instances  it  is  already  behig 
gathered.  Anybody  involved  in  any  as- 
pect of  tlie  industry,  however,  under  this 
amendment  or  this  part  of  H.R.  7014, 
including  the  small  gasoline  station  op- 
erators, and  the  individual  wildcatters, 
would  be  subject  to  having  their  books 
audited  by  the  GAO,  with  the  GAO  set- 
ting the  method  by  which  they  keep  their 
books,  their  own  personal  accoimtlng 
system. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy of  the  woi-st  sort,  as  well  as  an  un- 
necessary addition  to  the  already  vast 
energy  data  gathering  appai-atus  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  FEA,  under 
section  11  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act,  collects 
extensive  data  on  reserves,  imports,  in- 
ventories, production,  and  many  other 
matters.  The  SEC,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  also  all 
engaged  in  the  energy  information  busi- 
ness. It  goes  without  saying  the  duph- 
cating  efforts  mandated  by  title  VIII  are 
a  vast  waste  of  time,  maniwwer,  and  tax- 
payer dollars.  This  title  does  what  we 
promise  the  people  of  this  country  eveiy 
time  we  run  that  we  will  not  do,  and  that 
is  it  increases  the  burden  that  the  aver- 
age small  businessman  has  to  carry  hi 
redtape  and  paperwork  because  of  the 
Government  tellitifi  him  how  to  i-un  his 
busine.ss. 


Finally,  the  automobile  and  appliance 
fuel  efficiency  standards  in  this  bill  pro- 
vide for  considerable  Federal  Govern- 
ment involvement  In  the  areas  of  prod- 
uct design,  where  the  expertise  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  questionable  at 
best.  The  auto  provisions  mandate  a 
1985  fieet  average  fuel  efficiency  standard 
of  28  miles  per  gallon,  a  standard  which 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  any  proven 
technology  and  is  a  mere  congressional 
guess. 

Some  of  the  otlier  standards  can  be 
justified  if  we  want  to  mandate  every 
American  in  this  country  driving  in  a 
small  automobile  with  limited  weight, 
small  enguie  size,  limited  capacl^.  But 
even  with  that,  there  is  no  known  way 
to  get  to  the  28-miles-per-gallon  fuel 
efficiency  level  which  we  mandate  by 
1985.  Why  mandate  a  standard  10  years 
in  advance,  especially  when  no  one  knows 
its  feasibility?  In  addition,  the  penalty 
for  failure  to  meet  the  standards  In  any 
year  could  cost  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer $100  million  per  year  just  for 
missing  the  standard  by  1  mile  per  gal- 
lon. The  auto  industry  has  enough  eco- 
nomic and  unemployment  problems 
without  the  congressional  imposition  of 
such  penalties. 

If  we  want  to  caase  more  unemploy- 
ment. I  know  of  no  better  way  to  do  it 
than  this. 

The  appliance  mdustiy  is  also  forced 
by  this  legislation  to  improve  its  products 
fuel  efficiency  from  what  it  Is  today  by 
1980  by  25  percent.  If  we  have  already 
improved  our  fuel  efficiency,  we  still  have 
to  improve  it  by  25  percent,  and  so  the 
result  is  that  the  challenge  is  going  to 
be  much  more  difficult  for  those  com- 
panies that  have  made  an  effort  In  the 
past,  and  that  seems  to  be  a  little  unfair. 
The  impact  is  that  if  they  do  not  Im- 
prove their  fuel  efficiency  by  25  percent, 
the  Federal  Government  will  step  In  and 
mandate  the  design  of  appliances.  That 
is  something  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  does  not,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge,  have  much  of  a  reputation, 
and  it  will  certainly  cause  the  creation 
of  an  additional  bureaucracy  in  tlie 
country  as  we  bring  Into  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment those  people  who  think  they 
know  how  every  automatic  washer,  how 
every  ice  cream  freezer,  how  every  stove 
ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  increase 
fuel  efficiency. 

The  end  result  of  these  fuel  efficiency 
provisions  will  be  confusion  and  imcer- 
tainty  in  the  industries  affected,  and 
more  inefficient  Federal  meddling  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

There  are  also  many  other  problems 
with  this  bill.  It  grants  authority  to  the 
Government  to  act  as  the  exclusive  pur- 
chasing agency  for  foreign  oil.  Not  only 
is  this  provision  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
but  a  similar  section  was  stricken  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means'  bill 
by  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  yet  we  bring  It  back 
to  the  Members  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  again  on  that  provision. 

Also  the  bill  contains  a  vast  authority 
for  FEA  to  get  Into  the  industrial  energy 
coa=ervation  business  by  requiring  spe- 
cific and  detailed  reiwrts  from  industry 
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on  their  energy  conservation  efforts.  I 
am  a  coepcnsor  of  a  bill  to  try  to  reduce 
paperwork  for  the  average  businessman 
in  this  coimtry.  and  we  have  set  up  a 
commission  to  do  that,  and  that  commis- 
sion is  supposed  to  study  ways  to  reduce 
paperwork  for  the  average  businessman 
so  that  he  can  spend  a  little  time  trying 
to  make  a  profit  so  he  can  pay  his  taxes. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  way  that  that 
commission  might  start  to  reduce  paper- 
work is  to  tell  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  against  this  silly  provision 
in  the  bill. 

This  provision  was  never  .■subject  to 
hearings  in  the  subcommittee's  delibera- 
tions and  is  poorly  drawn.  It  should  be 
either  stricken  or  subjected  to  substan- 
tial modification.  Those  amendments 
will  be  offered. 

In  conclusion  this  bill  has  a  multitude 
of  severe  shortcomings  that  must  be 
remedied  if  a  sound  energy  policy  is  to 
be  achieved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  members  of  the  committee,  In- 
cluding myself,  have  attempted  to  reach 
a  compromise  in  order  to  pass  a  just 
and  effective  energy  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  bill's  many  defects  can  be  re- 
paired on  the  House  floor  so  we  can 
continue  that  effort.  It  is  my  iier.'^onal 
feeling  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  modified  his  position  again  and 
again  to  try  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  the  Congress  so  we  can  get  a  sound 
bill  to  encourage  production  of  domestic 
oil  in  this  countiT,  to  discourage  con- 
sumption of  oil,  to  reduce  our  reliance  on 
foreign  nations  as  a  supply  of  oil,  and 
to  try  to  see  that  we  can  get  through 
thia  ciisis  in  which  we  find  oureelves, 
where  we  are  so  dependent  on  other 
nations  for  the  oil  that  it  takes  to  run 
our  oil-based  economy.  But  the  Congress 
has  repeatedly  said  to  the  President,  no, 
we  will  not  accept  your  suggestion.  We 
will  come  up  with  policies  of  our  own. 
Yet  we  have  failed  to  do  so. 

This  bill  represents  another  such  fail- 
ure. It  is  an  embarrassment.  It  needs 
severe  correction.  If  It  is  not  corrected, 
it  should  be  defeated  altogether. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  7014  Is 
a  good  bill.  I  have  some  reservations 
regarding  specific  parts  of  it.  Considera- 
tion of  this  bill  was  marked  by  some 
rather  vigorous  meetings  of  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Oc- 
casionally even  strong  words  passed 
oetween  my  colleagues  and  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee.  But  on  tiie 
whole  the  product  of  that  process  Is  a 
good  one. 

The  bill  does  save  energy.  The  bill  does 
move  the  congressional  decisionmaking 
process  forward. 

I  had  the  staff  of  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee  make  a  study  of 
the  energy  savings  to  be  achieved  by 
the  bill.  My  colleagues  ought  to  know 
that  the  energy  savings  of  this  bill  are 
significant.  The  emphasis  of  the  bill  In 
the  transportation  area  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  private  auto- 


mobile. Under  this  legislation,  Increased 
automobile  efficiency  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  net  savings  of  1  million  barrels 
of  gasoline  per  day  by  1980,  and  3  million 
barrels  per  day  by  1985.  A  summary  of 
the  results  of  this  study  follows: 

AfiNUAL  ENERGY  SAVINGS  TO  Bt  ACHItVLO  UNUHR 
H.R.  7014  BY  1980 
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It  has  been  said  the  automobile  indas- 
try  cannot  achieve  the  standard  set  forth 
in  the  bill. 

I  come  from  an  area  where  automo- 
biles are  produced  and  where  employ- 
ment in  the  automobile  industry  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  I  have  been  told 
by  representatives  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry that  in  fact  the  industry  can 
meet  the  standard,  they  can  meet  it  with 
difficulty,  but  they  can  meet  it. 

The  automobile  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards included  in  the  bill  are  substantially 
identical  to  the  standard  already  consid- 
ered and  approved  by  the  House  during 
deliberation  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  energy  bill  H.R.  6860. 

In  connection  with  industrial  energy 
conservation,  the  bill  targets  of  a  20- 
percsnt  increase  in  industrial  efficiency 
by  1981,  This  can  be  expected  to  conserve 
over  2  million  oil  equivalent  barrels  per 
day.  Additional  savings  of  another  mil- 
lion ban-els  per  day  may  be  possible  by 
virtue  of  the  industrial  process  standards 
included  In  the  bill. 

The  bill  addresses  domestic  energy 
conservation  through  the  mechanism  of 
consumer  appliance  labeling  require- 
ments. Tho  bill  is  estimated  to  achieve  a 
25-percent  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
consumer  products  by  1981.  These  sav- 
ings will  include  savings  in  both  home 
heating  and  central  alr-conditlonlng.  Al- 
though there  Is  obviously  a  delay  in  the 
realization  of  the  full  benefits  of  Im- 
provements in  energy  efficiency  of  appli- 
ances due  to  the  phase-In  of  new,  more 
efficient  appliances  into  the  appliance 
population  it  Is  estimated  that  a  10-per- 
cent relative  reduction  In  domestc  energy 
consuRipton  by  1980  Is  both  realistic  and 
attainable.  This  translates  into  savings 
of  approximately  0.14  million  ban'els  of 
oil  per  day. 

The  costs  of  the  bill  are  relatively 
modest  In  terms  of  the  benefits  to  be 
achieved.  During  the  period  1976-80  the 
bill  will  cost  about  $3.8  billion.  The  ma- 
jority of  this  cost,  some  $3.33  billion,  re- 
sults from  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional civilian  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. However,  by  reason  of  amend- 
ments offered  to  earlier  legislation  <H.R. 
49)  by  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser) 
and  I,  this  cost  of  this  reserve  will  largely 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  oil  authorized  to  be  produced  from 


the  naval  petroleum  reserves  under  that 
bill.  The  remaining  cumulative  costs  of 
the  legislation  for  the  period  1976-80 
will,  therefore,  be  only  about  $201  mil- 
lion. This  is  about  1  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings estimated  to  be  i-ealized  in  the  Na- 
tion's balance  of  trade  for  the  single  year 
of  1980  as  the  result  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  the 
subject  of  lengthy  deliberations  by  both 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  final  product,  as 
I  have  indicated  already,  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  my  hope  that  improvements  in  the 
bill  will  re.sult  from  application  of  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  House  to  the 
issues  prcenled  in  the  bill.  I  sujpect 
there  will  be  adequate  opportunity  for 
compromise  here  in  the  House,  in  the 
Senate,  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and.  perhaps,  if  the  administration 
so  chooses,  between  the  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

The  bill  is  directed  toward  attainment 
of  the  collective  goals  of  increasing  do- 
mestic energy  supplies,  reducing  and 
managing  the  demand  for  energy  and 
establishing  standby  programs  to  reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  the  United  States  to 
major  interruptions  in  the  supply  of  pe- 
troleum Imports. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would  give  the  Pre.si- 
dent  a  bioad  spectrum. of  manaipement 
tools  and  enable  him  to  assure  that  the 
vital  needs  of  the  Nation's  economy 
would  be  met  in  the  event  of  another  oil 
embargo  or  other  major  interruption  in 
energy  supply.  Extraordinary  powers, 
subject  to  congressional  review,  have 
been  included  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  impose  mandatory  encrg>' 
conservation  plans  rnd  a  ga-sollne  ra- 
tioning plan  under  narrowly  defined  cir- 
cumstances. Provision  has  been  made  for 
the  development  of  a  strategic  reserve  of 
petroleimi  products 

The  bill  would  apply  price  controls  to 
the  entirety  of  domestic  cmde  oil  pro- 
duction In  an  effort  to  restore  elements 
of  reason  to  a  marketplace  whose  mech- 
anisms are  unable  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  cartel  pricing. 

While  I  have  some  reservations  re- 
garding the  pricing  provisions,  I  would 
point  out  they  do  continue  Federal  con- 
trols over  a  market  structure  which  Is 
currently  dominated  by  the  OPEC  cartel 
at  a  time  when  a  removal  of  congres- 
sional controls  over  the  pricing  structure 
of  the  oil  Industry  could  bring  disaster. 
Total  decontrol  would  spell  disaster,  not 
only  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  but  also 
could  bring  disaster  to  large  segments 
of  the  oil  Industry  which  are  unable  to 
stand  tlie  effects  of  sudden  decontrol. 

In  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  crude  oil  pricing  policy, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  abandon  posi- 
tions which  are  unfair  to  either  pro- 
ducers or  consumers  because  only  by  es- 
tablishing a  policy  which  Is  fair  and 
equitable  to  both  will  we  obtain  the 
broad-based  support  needed.  Only  such 
a  just  and  equitable  policy  will  attain 
the  dual  goals  of  this  legislation  of  pro- 
moting economic  recovery  and  assuring 
increased  domestic  energy  production. 

The  emergency  petroleum  allocation 
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act  is  extended  and  a  mechanism  pro- 
vided to  convert  that  act  from  a  manda- 
toi-y  to  a  standby  authority.  A  regulatory 
program  Is  established  designed  to  bring 
about  measured  savings  In  consumption 
of  energy  by  Improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  products  we  use  and  the  automobiles 
we  drive.  A  gasoline  savings  program  is 
f.^tablished  which  utilizes  the  allocation 
piogram  to  prevent  growth  in  gasoline 
consumption  over  the  next  3  years  and  to 
the  extent  practicable  reduce  existing 
con.suniption  by  an  additional  2  to  4  per- 
( ent.  Discretionary  authority  is  granted 
to  the  President  to  serve  as  tlie  executive 
purchaser  of  record  for  the  purchase  of 
all  petroleiun  products  for  iniport  into 
tlie  United  States.  This  authority  would 
not  permit  the  President  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  production,  transpoi-ta- 
tion,  refining,  or  marketing  of  petroleum 
products  but  would,  through  the  mech- 
anism of  sealed  bids,  authorize  a  pur- 
chase system  designed  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  OPEC  cartel  end  there- 
by destroy  its  solidarity. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  manda- 
tory fuel  efficiency  standards  are  estab- 
lished for  automobiles  over  the  course 
of  tlie  next  decade.  "Hia  standards  are 
substantially  tlie  same  as  those  which 
were  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  energy  bill,  H.R.  6860, 
and  include  a  1985  automobile  fuel  ef- 
ficiency standard  of  28  miles  per  gallon. 
Programs  regulating  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency labeling  of  consumer  products, 
energy  efficiency  standards  for  those 
products,  and  the  energy  efficiency  of  In- 
dustrial processes  are  included. 

The  bill  establishes  new  programs  and 
expands  upon  existing  authorities  so  as 
to  assuie  greater  utilization  of  our  abun- 
dant coal  resources.  Small  coal  producers 
are  assisted  in  developing  low-sulfur 
coal  deposits  through  deep  mining.  Pro- 
hibitions are  included  to  prevent  the 
wasteful  consumption  of  liatural  gas  and 
petroleum. 

Finally,  tlic  legislation  v.-ould  reinforce 
prior  legislation  designed  to  improve  the 
data  base  upon  which  energy  policy  de- 
cisions are  formulated. 

In  consldermg  this  Icsislation  I  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
underlying  goal  of  this  comprehensive 
energy  legislation,  that  is.  to  reduce  the 
vulnerability  of  the  United  States  to  the 
economically  disruptive  impacts  of  an  in- 
terruption of  imported  petroleum  supply. 
This  goal,  hov.-ever,  must  be  tempered  by 
the  overiiding  obligation  of  the  Consress 
to  asGui'e  that  economic  health  Is  i-e- 
stored.  Tlie  cost  of  an  energy  policy  de- 
signed to  protect  the  domestic  economj' 
from  the  impacts  of  Interruptions  of  pc- 
ti'oleum  import  supplies  cannot  be  so 
great  as  to  fm-ther  damage  our  already 
weakened  economy  and  retard  its  recov- 
ery. While  the  President's  progi  cm  plac^.s 
reliance  on  Increasing  prices  as  the  al- 
.niost  singular  means  for  curtaihntr  en- 
ereT  demand  and  maximizing  supplies, 
this  bill  seeks  a  more  broadly  focused 
poliry  combining  .s'-veiTil  programs  ds- 
:iigned  to  manage  cnsre.y  dciViand  while 
oMaining  additions  to  supply  at  the  low- 
est cost  to  the  economy.  The  course 
'harted  by  this  bill  is  admittedly  more 
j;iadual  than   the   unobtaina'ol?   ob,'ec- 
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lives  of  demand  reduction  of  1  million 
barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1975  and  2 
million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of 
1977.  However,  because  the  policies  em- 
bodied In  this  bill  are  not  singularly  re- 
liant upon  the  price  mechanism  and  are 
more  broadly  based,  the  bill  provides 
more  certainty  in  obtaining  the  demand 
and  supply  objectives  necessary  to  re- 
ducing vulnerability  to  interruption.s  of 
jietroleum  import  supplies. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  bill  Is  a  real  effort  to 
c:et  this  countrj'  back  to  a  rationable. 
sensible  use  of  energy. 

A  study  of  energy  ures  in  Germany 
I  i:d  Sweden,  where  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  the  per  capita  gross  national 
product  are  approximately  as  lai-ge  as 
that  of  the  United  States  reveals  that 
those  countries  maintain  their  per  cap- 
ita gross  national  product  and  their  high 
standard  of  living  v.-ith  only  about  46 
percent  of  the  per  capita  energy  use  of 
the  United  States.  So  there  is  room  for 
sicrnificant  savings. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee, 
and  I  think  the  Hoase,  that  v.e  should 
utilize  the  conservation  mechanism  to 
help  correct  the  Nation's  enei*gy  prob- 
lems rather  than  rely  exclusively  on  the 
price  mechanism,  with  its  attendant  re- 
gressive burdens. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  that  we  are  discussing  today  and 
v'ill  be  amending  later  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  important  domestic  bills  that 
we  have  coming  before  us,  but  it  also  is 
probably  the  most  important  interna- 
tional legislation  that  we  will  have  before 
U.S.  In  discussing  oil,  \\e  are  discussing  not 
only  domestic  oil,  but  we  are  discussing 
foreign  oil. 

It  was  not  many  j'ears  ago  that  this 
country  was  entirely  oil  self-sufficient, 
v.hich  meant  that  we  produced  all  the 
oil  we  needed  right  here  within  our 
own  shores,  but  at  that  time  America 
moved  imder  control.  This  goes  back  to 
1954  and  the  Phillips  Oil  case,  and  at 
that  time  we  injected  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Into  gas  controls.  The  more  con- 
trols we  have  had  in  this  countrj',  the  lers 
oil  we  have  produced.  It  is  in  direct  cor- 
relation. Any  lime  wc  get  the  bureaucrats 
involved  In  anything,  we  are  bound  to 
move  fast  in  the  dov^-nhill  .slide,  and  (!i3t 
is  what  we  have  done  on  energy. 

We  are  celebrating  in  this  country 
rjglit  now  the  Bicentennial.  It  represents 
?00  years  of  freedom  and  200  years  of  in- 
dependence. We  go  bark  to  tlic  days  when 
we  founded  this  counti  y.  We  go  back  to 
the  flay^  and  principles  on  which  thosa 
patriots  founded  tliis  countiT.  As  vc  dis- 
cuss tills  oil  bill,  wc  stop  to  think,  have 
v.e  lost  tl-.e  prind;j]es  of  liberty  and  ha.\-e 
we  lest  those  piinc  fplcr;  of  belief  in  cur 
countiT  that  mnde  America  great? 

B2rnu-c,  vhat  v.e  are  .suggostinii  here 
is  wh;->t  one  should  call  the  "pro-Arab 
bill,''  because  the  advocates  of  this  bill 
are  doing  more  than  anyone  could 
ihroufeh  iadu.-Aiy,  nioie  than  anyone 
could  throusrh  treatios;  more  than  any- 
one could  ever  vote  or  ever  ii.'=e  to 
rtrtiigthen   the   influence  of   the  .'\rab 


coimtries  in  the  world.  It  Is  not  just  how 
OPEC  affects  this  cotmtry,  but  it  is  the 
effect  they  have  in  the  Middle  East,  be- 
cause every  time  we  send  another  dollar 
and  another  dollar  and  another  dollar  tc 
the  Arab  coiuitries,  we  are  making  that 
part  of  the  world  the  richest,  the  most 
independent,  the  most  overbearing  part 
of  the  world. 

Now.  one  would  say,  "Well,  how  does 
this  concern  me?'  Who  is  the  oil  inter- 
est in  America?  Remember,  the  oil  in- 
terests in  America  are  the  .stockholders 
of  the  major  oil  companies  in  this  coun- 
try. The  stockholders  that  own  these 
major  oil  companies  live  in  New  York 
City;  they  are  located  in  Chicago;  they 
are  citizens  in  Boston.  They  represent  re- 
tirement funds:  tliey  are  old  people  on 
liensions;  they  are  school  educational 
endowments.  Tlie  stockholder.s  of  the  oil 
companies  represent  America. 

On  tiic  other  side,  we  have  the  Aj-ab 
countries  wliich  represent  only  the  Arabs. 
We  build  up  through  this  bill  and  through 
our  pa.st  contix)ls  a  sj'stem  where  we  pay 
for  the  old  oil  within  our  countrj'  of 
S5.50  a  barrel,  and  yet  the  Arabs  have 
old  oil  over  there,  and  we  pay  them  $12 
IDer  barrel.  There  is  no  way  in  the  »oilc; 
it  makes  commonsense,  and  it  can  lead 
to  disaster  for  tliis  country. 

We  cannot  continue  to  drill  and  ex- 
plore, or  continue  to  develop  at  a  low 
price  base.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  Arab 
oil  over  there  is  oil  that  was  found  by 
Americans,  drilled  by  Americans,  devel- 
oped by  Americans.  We  did  everj- thing  to 
produce  it,  and  now  the  Arabs  in  turn  are 
coming  back  and  selling  us  this  oil  we 
discovered  at  $12  a  barrel.  If  America 
does  not  sit  down  and  think  this  thing 
over,  within  5  years  our  enth'e  country 
will  be  dependent  upon  tlie  Arab  world.  It 
is  not  just  this  country,  it  is  all  of  Europe 
will  also  be  dependent  on  the  Arab  bloc. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  you  something 
about  gasoline  prices,  because  we  just  sit 
here  and  v.atch  these  gasoline  prices  gc 
up  and  say.  "Look  wliat  happens  to  u.>. 
wc  arc  .sitting  here  now  and  we  are  going 
to  have  an  increase  in  gasoline."  And,  ii, 
is  true.  Gasoline  today  is  around  58  cents 
a  g.Ilon,  and  if  the  free  market  prevails, 
we  might  be  paying  75  cents  a  gallon  for 
gasoline. 

But,  trke  the  countries  in  this  world 
today  that  ere  at  the  mercy  of  the  Arab 
OPEC  countries.  The  countries  that  tre 
liavin?  to  buy  now  because  they  have  no 
seU"-su(Dciency,  no  oil  of  their  own,  what 
are  they  paying  fer  gasoline?  I  want  to 
'^luote  .«^ome  of  tlicse  to  you  because  it  is 
intereslin?.  Here  is  what  they  are  pejing 
todny  in  Vienna,  Austria:  They  are  )»y- 
ing  $1.26  a  gallon. 

In  Brussels,  Belgium,  they  .ire  paying 
S1.48;  in  Copeiiliagcn.  Denmark,  they  are 
payin.?  $1.41  a  gallon;  in  New  Dellii.  In- 
dia, they  arc  paying  $1.62;  In  Paris. 
Prance,  they  are  paying  1.22  a  gallon;  in 
London,  England,  they  are  paying  $1.40: 
in  Tokyo.  Japan,  they  are  paying  $1.55: 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  they  are  paying  $1.48;  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  they  are  paying 
$1.26;  in  Zuiich.  Switzerland,  tliey  are 
payin;,'  $1.37. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
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lield  10  additional  minutes  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
t!ie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  wiU  be  glad 
o  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nan   for    yielding.    The    gentleman    is 
'.".aie,  is  he  not,  tliat  the  figures  he  is 
giving    for    those    countries    constitute 
'.bout  three-quarters  of  the  amomit  in- 
olved  as  tax  on  gasohne  in  tiiat  coxmtry? 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Many  coun- 
iies  are  using  gasoline  for  what  many 
x>Iiticians  in  tliis  coimtry  would  suggest 
hat  we  use  it  for,  which  is  a  controlled 
mit  for  getting  to  the  public  indirectly, 
md  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right  about 
I  xcessive    taxes.    But    the    question   is, 
that    is    the    ultimate    cost    to    the 
'  onsumer? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
;  nan. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Tlie  gejUleman 
i  aised  a  very  good  point. 

Ml*.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  along 
1  his  line,  the  gentleman  is  perhaps  the 
i  est  informed  scholar  on  the  otiier  side 
( n  this  issue. 

It  has  been  stated— if  I  may  just 
( igress  for  a  minute — that  taxes  of  all 
t  .pes  on  the  oil  industry  are  very,  vei-y 
1  igh.  They  include  not  only  income  tax 
I  ut  excise  tax,  property  tax.  franchise 
t  ax,  a  very  heavy  tax  per  gallon  at  the 
I  umps,  both  State  and  Federal,  and  also 
i  severance  tax.  But  let  us  add  up  every 
t  uc  that  is  put  on  gasoline  and  on  the 
c  il  industry,  and  then  compare  to  how 
1  luch  the  stockholder  gets  in  the  way 
( f  dividend.  It  has  been  shown  for  every 
( ollar  the  stockholder  gets  that  taxes 
tjtal  11  dollars.  So  taxes  are  11  to  1.  So 
i ;  is  true  that  we  have  not  yet  quite  taxed 
£  3  high  at  the  pump  as  other  coimtries, 
t  ut  gasoline  taxes  are  a  very  easy  way 
t  >  move  in  heavier  on  the  consumer. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
t  le  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
£  entleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
r  lan  for  yielding.  I  would  assxmie,  from 
tie    gentleman's    statement,    that    he 

V  ould  not  go  further  on  the  types  of 
tixes  and  include  what  is  called  the 

V  indfall  profits  tax? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  That  would 
1 6  a  very  poor  alternative,  and  I  appre- 
cate  the  gentleman's  raising  the  ques- 
t  on,  which  Is,  "What  do  oil  companies 
d  D  with  their  profits?"  because  the  gen- 
t  eman  Is  asking.  What  does  the  oil  In- 
c  ustry  do  for  the  good  of  the  country? 
The  statistics  show  that  from  1963  to 
1  )74  the  oil  companies  of  this  country 
niade  $75  billion  In  profit.  In  fact,  we 
r  >ad  in  the  headlines  that  all  the  oil  com- 
p  sinles  make  money,  man,  do  they  make 
Eioney.  They  made  $75  billion  during 
t  lat  11  years.  But  the  headlines  of  the 
newspapers  did  not  say  that  during 
t  lose  11  years,  the  oil  companies  invested 
ij  I  drilling,  in  exploring  and  developing 
r  Bw  oil,  $111  billion.  This  Is  to  say  that 
t  le  oil  companies  of  this  coimtry  In- 

V  jsted  33  percent  more  than  they  made 
i  I  the  way  of  profit.  I  know  of  no  In- 
d  listry  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
t  lat  has  gone  further  than  the  American 


oil  industry  has  gone  In  trying  to  utilize 
its  own  resources  to  develop  and  solve 
the  energy  needs  of  this  coimtry. 

I  wanted  to  quote  some  more  prices. 
In  Zurich,  Switzerland,  they  pay  $1.37 
a  gallon;  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  $1.60; 
West  Germany,  $1.34. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  point  out  is, 
when  people  desire  to  pay  less  for  gaso- 
line, they  go  to  compact  cars.  In  this 
countiy.  when  refineries  crack  a  barrel 
of  crude  oil,  half  of  the  barrel  of  crude 
oil  goes  for  gasoline.  But  when  they 
crack  it  at  the  refineries  over  in  Europe, 
only  15  percent  goes  for  gasoline.  And 
the  reason  is  that  Europe  has  gone  for 
compact  cars.  In  other  words,  price  it- 
self serves  as  an  inducement  for  conser- 
vation. And  what  some  economists  have 
recommended— I  do  not  personally  favor 
it,  but  heaven  knows  it  works  in  prac- 
tical economics — this  high  price  of  ga^so- 
line  causes  people  to  change  over  to  com- 
pact cars  and  they  burn  much  less  gaso- 
line. 

But  I  want  to  remind  you  all  of  this. 
II  they  pay  $1.40  a  gallon  in  London, 
and  they  pay  $1.55  a  gallon  in  Tokyo 
and  they  pay  $1.48  a  gallon  in  Brussels, 
then  1  think  75  cents  a  gallon,  which  is 
what  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  in  this 
country,  wliich  is  about  half  of  what 
they  are  paying  in  those  countries,  is 
pretty  reasonable. 

Now,  to  use  this  as  an  illustration, 
it  gets  back  to  that  old  question,  "How 
is  yom-  mother-in-law?"  and  the  answer, 
"Compared  to  what?" 

I  win  tell  the  Members  that  this  75 
cents  is  not  good,  but  compared  to  any 
otlier  place  in  the  world,  it  certainly  is 
a  lot  more  prefei'able. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing an  excellent  argument  on  the  propo- 
sition that  the  increase  In  the  price  of 
gasoline  will  not  decrease  use,  because, 
as  he  Is  pointing  out,  prices  are  very 
high  elsewhere  and  people  are  still  driv- 
ing automobiles.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In 
most  of  Em-ope  automobile  driving  has 
been  on  the  Increase,  even  though  prices 
have  gone  up,  and  the  same  has  been 
ti-ue  of  the  United  States. 

How  will  we  conti-ol  use  of  gasoline  or 
use  of  oil  In  this  country  merely  by  rais- 
ing the  price  and  letting  the  oil  com- 
pany keep  that  additional  cost  rather 
than  letting  the  Government  get  It  In 
taxes?  How  Is  that  going  to  decrease 
use? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  go  back  to  the  actual  result 
of  what  Is  happening  in  Europe  today. 
As  has  been  stated  before,  if  15  percent 
of  the  refinery  output  is  going  to  gaso- 
line, as  compared  to  50  percent  in  this 
country  going  for  gasoline,  that  means 
that  automobiles  over  there  are  usually 
the  compacts  and  tend  to  get  very  high 
mileage  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  because 
they  are  mostly  the  four-cylinder  type 
cars. 

What  will  happen  here  as  we  go  to  75 
cents  a  gallon  is  this:  We  are  going  to 
find  more  and  more  people  going  to 


compact  cars.  Tliey  are  going  to  go  to 
them  voluntarily.  We  do  not  have  to  hit 
somebody  over  the  head  to  tell  them 
what  is  happening.  When  they  see  gaso- 
line is  a  little  higher  than  it  was.  they 
will  go  out  and  buy  a  compact  car,  one 
that  gives  them  better  mileage.  We  will 
see  them  going  to  the  cars  that  are  get- 
ting 24  and  25  miles  a  gallon,  without  the 
burden  of  some  kind  of  severe  and  re- 
pressive legislation  such  as  we  have  in 
thi.';  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  sup- 
pose someone  has  a  car  now  or  a  pickup 
truck  which  he  uses  to  carry  his  family 
to  the  grocery  store  or  to  go  to  work  or 
which  he  uses  in  a  carpool.  How  in  the 
world  do  we  in  a  short  period  of  time 
get  him  to  go  to  a  compact  car  unless 
he  is  more  or  less  in  the  leisure  class? 

I  assume  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  the  long  term;  he  is  not  talking 
about  the  short  term,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
a.s  the  gentleman  knows,  since  he  comes 
from  Texas,  there  was  a  day  when  this 
counti-y  was  self-sufficient  in  oil.  Now, 
according  to  statistics,  we  are  about  30 
percent  or  35  percent  dependent  on 
imports. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  cannot 
talk  about  a  3-month  period  or  a  6-montli 
period,  but  miless  our  country  starts  be- 
coming more  self-sufficient  and  starts  be- 
coming self-sufBcient  very,  very  quickly, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  sitting  over  here 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
fMr.  Young)  .  He  is  one  of  our  colleagues 
who  understands  something  about  this, 
because  his  State  is  on  the  threshold  of 
getting  into  the  oil  business,  and  I  am 
sure  he  sees  the  problem  that  will  come 
from  the  legislation  proposed  here,  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  it,  Alaska  will  be 
the  new  major  source  of  our  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  tell  me  this:  What  will  be  the  im- 
pact of  controls  on  future  oil  develop- 
ment hi  Alaska? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  say  that  the  way  the  bill  is 
written,  with  the  rollback  provisions,  this 
win  preclude  any  future  development  of 
oil  fields  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  know  that  we  have  a  letter  here  from 
Sohio  stating  that  if  the  price  remains 
at  $7.55  a  barrel,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  deliver  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  at  that  cost, 
if  that  is  what  Is  included,  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  transportation 
cost.  The  Prudhoe  Bay  oil.  If  delivered 
to  the  American  market,  which  It  will 
be,  camiot  be  delivered  at  less  than  $11.50 
a  barrel,  and  I  am  speaking  only  specifi- 
cally of  Prudhoe  Bay  oil. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
let  me  go  back  for  a  moment.  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  this  price  of  $11.50 
a  barrel  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  it  is  going  to  be  delivered  to  the 
American  market? 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Delivered  to 
the  American  market.  The  figiu-es  I  am 
using  are  1973  figures,  not  1975  figures, 
which  I  think  serve  as  a  disservice  In  this 
aem-e  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

That  does  not  take  hito  account  the 
liansportation  costs  or  the  costs  of  the 
pipeline  that  went  from  $900,000  to  con- 
struct to  $7  billion  to  construct  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  estimates.  It  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  deletion  of 
tlie  depletion  allowances  that  wc  passed 
on  the  floor  of  tliis  Congress;  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  development 
of  any  of  the  futme  fields  that  they  think 
exist  in  Alaska  in  the  areas  cf  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  and  in  otlier  areas,  uicludlng 
Kotzebue  Sound  and  Caribou  and  all 
tliose  other  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  telling  tlie  Mem- 
bers— and  I  know  my  fiiend,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  understands  this — that 
if  the  provisions  of  the  rollback  stay  in 
this  bill  for  new  oil,  we  will  not  have 
futme  development  in  the  far  north. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mi-.  Collins )  to  yield  to  me  so 
tiiat  I  can  ask  u  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mi-.  COLLINS  of  Texa?.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  want  to  ask 
this  question:  Since  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio 
is  one  of  the  big  invcotors  and  shice  25 
percent  of  all  of  the  gasoline  used  in 
Ohio  comes  from  Standard  Oil,  but  now 
comes  from  overseas,  and  presumably  if 
tliey  are  successful  up  in  Frudhoe  Bay, 
it  would  come  from  doinestic  oil  produced 
in  Alaska,  Ohioar»s  would  wind  up  pay- 
ing for  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Who  pays 
for  that  pipeline  that  went  from,  as  I 
think  tlie  figures  were  used,  $900,000  to 
$7  billion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tloaian  from  Texas  (Mr.  C'ollin3>  has 
expued. 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  additional  niuiut3s  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  furtlier,  is  it  not  true  ..hat 
.somewhere  along  the  hue  we  i.ave  to  pay 
lur  that  khid  of  investment  to  get  oil 
down  here? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  If  t!ie  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  answer  to  tlie  ques- 
tion is  that  the  consumer  pays  for  tlie 
cost  of  that  pipeline  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

I  can  assure  tiie  gentleman  very 
frankly  that  the  pipcliiie  exceeded  the 
expectation  becaui?e  cf  expenditures  be- 
ca'ise  of  the  delaying  factor  and  because 
of  the  i-equirements  by  Congress  in  the 
consti-uction.  I  do  support  those  require- 
ments, but  it  is  an  additional  cost  to 
Ohioans,  who  are  going  to  pay  for  that 
fuel  at  tile  high  cost  that  has  been 
created. 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  have  one  other 
question:  Have  any  jobs  bscn  created  by 
that?  I  understand  tliat  some  of  the  steel 
that  went  into  that  pipeline  was  made  in 
Ohio.  I  occurs  to  me  that  at  least  we  are 
giving  some  jobs  to  some  folks  in  Ohio. 
In  other  words,  they  may  be  paying  ar 
little  bit  higher  for  gasoline,  but  they  are 
also  producing  some  steel.  If  that  stuff 


were  being  produced  In  Saudi  Arabia,  we 
would  have  to  buy  it  from  there. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Ohioans  are  going 
to  profit  from  this  even  because  of  the 
extra  cost  that  they  have  to  pay.  If  the 
choice  Is  between  Alaska  and  Saudi 
Arabia  with  rc-^pect  to  where  we  would 
get  that  oil.  We  hav3  to  pay  one  way  or 
another. 

I  would  rather  pay  the  Alaskans  to 
build  that  pipeline  with  Ohio  steel  than 
pay  the  Arabians  to  dig  holes  in  the 
gi-otmd  and  charge  us  extra  for  oil. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  cannot  stress 
tno  much  the  necessity  for  future  devel- 
opment and  future  exploratory  work  in 
frontier  areas  such  as  my  State  is.  Let  us 
not  get  locked  into  what  the  ccst  in  the 
Pntdhoe  Bay  area  itself  is.  It  is  a  field  of 
relatively  small  .size.  Tlie  other  field,  such 
as  the  Colvillc  field  is  a  very  viable  ai-ca, 
45  feet  in  depth  versus  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
area  cf  400  feet  in  depth. 

If  wG  want  independence  here  and  If 
we  want  this  Nation  to  have  the  avail- 
ability of  fuel  that  Is  necessary  to  run 
this  industrial  giant,  then  Congress  has 
to  give  us  the  latitude  to  do  the  explora- 
tion and  development  in  the  frontier 
areas. 

Mr.  COLLmS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thrnk  the  gentleman  from  Alrska  'Mr. 
Young). 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  original 
f.-Limate  was  $900  million,  as  I  remem- 
ber, when  the  co.?t  w-as  mentioned:  and 
he  said  today  it  will  probably  cost  S7  bil- 
lion. What  happened?  If  they  had  not 
been  in  a  free  market  where  they  could 
float  with  it,  it  would  have  been  ab-so- 
lutelv  impossible. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  if  they  had  been  in  a  re- 
.'trJcted  market,  the  pipeline  would  not 
have  been  built  with  private  money,  the 
largest  private  industrial  investment  In 
the  United  States  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  if  we  had  done  the  thing  prop- 
erly in  Congresp,  we  could  have  frozen 
tbe  prir-e  of  that   piiieline. 

Mr.  TTCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th°  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Te:;:>.'=.  I  yield  to  the 
t'entleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKH.'IRDT.  Mr.  Chc'iiman,  the 
f'pntieman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young) 
raises  a  very  good  point.  However.  I  am 
s'lrc  that  he  must  know  that  the  limita- 
tion on  price  ia  a  well-head  price,  so  that 
Alaskan  oil  could  be  bought  at  the  Port 
of  Seattle  at  $11.50.  insofar  as  the  cost 
limitatio:^  of  this  bill  is  confcned;  but  if 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  can  be  produced  at 
$7.55,  this  bill  would  pei-mit  about  $]  or 
a  9.5-cent  margin  above  that  pric.  In 
addition  to  that,  whatever  its  trans- 
portation costs  are  could  be  added  to  the 
price  when  that  oil  w  as  delivered.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  understands  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  undei-sland  that,  and  I 
agi-ee  with  the  concept  with  respect  to 
Prudlioe  Bay.  I  feel  it  is  relatively  in- 
expensive to  produce  because  of  the  large 
caf^acity  of  the  well,  V7e  are  talking  about 
27.00G  barrels  a  day  out  of  one  well,  and 
when  wc  get  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska, 
into  the  Colville  field  25  miles  west  of 


Prudhoe  Bay,  then  we  will  be  able  to  get 
this  oil  at  the  $7,55  price  or  less. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  possibly 
afford  the  deletion  of  the  depletion  al- 
low-ance,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  in- 
dustry right  now,  going  into  new  fi-on- 
ticrs  and  developing  tho?c  oilfields. 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  suggest  that  thos? 
figures  to  bo  at  the  wellhead,  not  at  de- 
liverj"? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alcslra,  A?ain  I  do  not 
know,  only  I  am  sure  that  one  cannot 
produce  at  any  other  figure  except  $9 
to  $10  per  barrel. 

Mr,  ECKHARDT,  $9  to  $10  a  barrel? 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chr.irman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  still  further, 
we  do  not  have  to  talk  about  Alaska  as 
a  problem  area.  We  can  talk  about  Ala- 
bama. In  Alabama,  where  they  are  drill- 
ing wells  18.000  feet  into  the  ground,  al- 
most 4  miles.  I  was  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Union-76,  the  former  Secretarj' 
of  Transportation,  that  their  cost  at  the 
deep  well  to  get  oil  out  in  running  about 
$10  per  barrel.  That  is  because  they  ore 
in  a  rel'itively  small  pool. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  a.cain  expired, 

Rfr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  I  yield  the  gcn- 
tlemnn  from  Texas  2  additional  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  will  jleld  further, 
that  is  the  problem  we  find  in  Alaska,  it 
is  expensive,  it  is  expensive  In  the  deep 
wells,  it  is  expensive  out  in  Oklahoma, 
and  in  Alabama,  and  it  is  expensive  on 
the  Outer  Contfnentnl  Shelf. 

I  said  facetiously  that  we  could  have 
frozen  the  price  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline, 
if  we  wanted  some  rollback  on  that  $7 
billion  pineline,  to  say  it  would  cost 
$900,000.  The  result  of  that  would  be 
that  we  would  not  have  the  pipeline. 

We  tried  that  same  logic  in  freezing 
the  price  of  beef,  which  I  imdcrstand  is 
another  product  which  has  some  back- 
ground in  Texas,  and  in  which  wc  are 
involved  in  a  small  way  In  Ohio,  and 
the  result  when  we  froze  the  price  of 
the  beef  was  that  we  did  not  have  any 
beef  in  the  marketplace.  "That  is  th? 
same  thin?  v.e  are  trjlng  to  do  in  the 
donierstic  oilfield  in  this  bill. 

Ml-.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio, 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr,  Chpirm?n,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wo?.h- 
inajton  'Mr.  Ad.^ms)  . 

Jvlr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  tlii' 
tim?  today  to  talk  briefly  on  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  what  will  occur  if  H.R. 
7014  is  not  pa.ssed,  and  the  Preddent's 
decontrol  program  if  adopted. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bUl  as  it  has  been 
reported.  I  might  indicate  that  the  pric- 
ing pi-ovisions  In  this  bill  represent  a 
compromi.se  between  $5.25  a  barrel  oil. 
and  $11.50  a  barrel  of  oil,  or  if  you  add 
on  the  S2  proposed  by  the  Shah,  plus  tlie 
additional  tariff,  oil  that  could  sell  for 
$16  a  barrel.  What  is  being  proposed  as 
an  alternative  to  tliis  bill  Is  rationing  by 
price;  in  other  words,  if  wc  do  not  pass 
this  bill  what  will  occtu-  in  the  American 
economy  is  very  similar  to  what  occmTCd 
during  the  oil  embargo  in  1973.  To  those 
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of  us  on  the  committee  who  have  worked 
on  his  matter  since  1973,  the  Impact 
on  the  economy  has  been  just  as  we 
predicted. 

OPEC  was  created  by  the  major  Amer- 
ican pi-oducers,  as  the  gentleman  before 
:ne  stated.  I  is  a  monopolj-.  It  is  proposed 
that  we  tie  the  American  production  of 
MI  right  into  this  monopoly  which,  if  It 
'A  ere  domestically  created,  would  be  bro- 
ken up  by  the  antitrust  laws.  The  pro- 
iJosal  that  is  made  on  decontrol  will  have 
txactly  this  result.  If  decontrol  is  agi-eed 
to.  it  will  have  this  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy: Unemployment  will  rise  between 
0.6  pei-cent  and  1  percent.  Within  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  1  year  the  gross  nation- 
al product  will  fall  $16  billion.  It  will  nui 
through  the  economy  at  an  inflationai-y 
i-ate  between  2.4  and  3  percent. 

The  exact  impact  will  depend  on  the 
amount  and  the  rapidity  at  which  oil 
prices  increase  and  the  other  energy  al- 
ternatives follow  the  price  up. 

I  have  heard  arguments  that  setting  a 
jrice  on  oil  or  rolling  it  back  and  not 
Jllowing  it  to  rise  would  halt  production 
)r  would  lower  production.  And  yet,  we 
lave  not  controlled  new  oil,  we  have  not 
;ontrolled  new  oil  duruig  the  last  year, 
md  production  has  fallen. 

I  have  circulated  to  mj-  colleagues  the 
estimony  of  the  IPAA  and  others— testi- 
nony  as  current  as  Pebruaiy  1974 — in- 
llcating  that  a  price  of  oil  in  the  range 
>f  $6.65  to  $8.40  a  barrel  was  ample 
o  insure  an  adequate  industry  profit 
ind  U.S.  energy  self-sufficiency. 

If  we  now  decontrol  oil  prices,   we 

i-ould  go  to  75  cents  a  gaUon  for  gas.  1 

night  state  that  when  that  happens, 

here  la  going  to  be  a  shift  in  the  pur- 

(  basing  power  of  the  consuming  public 

'  if  the  United  States  of  $33  biUlon  from 

heir  other  needs  to  the  oil  industry. 

^d  the  oil  Industry  does  not  need  this 

iidditional  money  as  much  as  the  con- 

umers  of  America  need  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  XL-.  Chairman, 
lill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  jui.t  finish  my 
!  nalysis.  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
!  entleman  from  Ohio,  by  stating  that  for 
(very  hicrease  in  the .per-baiTCl  price 
<  f  approximately  $1  we  are  going  to 
1  lave  an  increase  in  inflation  and  a  de- 
(rease  in  the  gross  national  product  of 
ibout  one-half  of  1  percent.  So  if  we 
1  ^ant  to  create  a  depression  and  continue 
inflation  for  precisely  the  same  reasons 
J  s  happened  m  1973-74— and  the  mem- 
t  ers  of  this  committee  tried  to  prevent 
i;  in  that  rear;  we  said  it  was  going  to 
1  appen,  and  It  happened  right  on  sched- 
i  Je.  and  we  are  saying  it  to  them  again— 
c  0  not  pass  this  bill.  We  are  pleading 
\  1th  the  Members  of  the  House  to  pass 
1 IM.  7014  this  time  and  not  let  it  die  as 
1  tie  bill  died  hi  1974,  because  if  we  do  not 
1  ass  this  bill,  we  are  heading  for  a  re- 
I  eat  of  the  economic  disaster  we  have 
;  ust  experienced  in  1973-74. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
( )hio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  tiiunk  the  geu- 
t  leman  for  yielding. 

I  think  It  ought  to  be  ob.=ierved  that 
tie  gentleman's  predicate,  if  I  under- 
f  tood  It,  calls  for  another  $2-per-barrel 
1  icrease  by  the  OPEC  nation.'!.  The  $2- 
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per-barrel  Increase,  I  believe,  would  ac- 
count for  somewhere  between  5  and  8 
cents  of  the  price-per-gallon  increase;  is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  can  calculate  the  im- 
pact of  per  barrel  increases  on  the  price 
of  gasoline  mathematically.  Out  of  42 
gallons,  every  dollar  a  barrel  it  goes  up 
creates  about  2' 2  cent.s  a  gallon  increa.'^'' 
in  gasoline  prices. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  fmther.  so  part  of  his  predi- 
cate is  the  assumption  that  he  makes, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  assumption  that  I 
make,  in  terms  of  decontrol  that  the 
Arabs  are  going  to  increase  the  price 
of  oil  another  $2  a  barrel.  Tliey  are  going 
to  do  that  or  they  are  not  going  to  do 
that,  depending  on  whether  they  think 
they  can  profit  from  doing  that.  Is  thai 
not  oon-ect? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  They  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  price  based  on  whether  or  not 
they  believe  the  United  States  can  con- 
trol its  consumers.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
say  earlier  that  we  are  not  goinsr  to  be 
in  a  position  or  should  not  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  legislating  control  of  consump- 
tion. Therefore,  if  we  are  not  v,illing  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  consumption, 
the  Shah,  who  has  predicted  the  $2  a 
barrel  increase,  will  most  assiu-edly  lay 
it  on. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
vill  yield  further,  however,  if  the  price 
goes  up,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  con- 
.sumption  by  the  price  mechanism. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Where  has  that  been 
proven,  until  we  reach  about  $1  a  gallon? 
People  have  no  choice  about  tlie  amount 
of  gas  they  need.  The  demand  for  trans- 
portation using  gasoline  by  the  average 
working  person  is  very  inelastic  imless  we 
establish  an  allocation  system  where  he 
can  have  it  at  one  price  for  providing 
a  given  amount  of  gas,  say,  17,000  miles 
of  driving  at  a  fair  price,  which  was  in 
the  Ways  and  Means"  Committee  energj- 
bill.  Otherwise  we  do  not  have  an  impact 
on  consumption,  because  the  average 
working  person  camiot  reduce  his  driv- 
ing needs  when  we  do  not  have  the  alter- 
native transportation  system  to  meet 
them.  So  the  price  mechanism  has  not 
as  yet  reduced  consumption. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  agree  that  we 
do  not  have  the  alternative  systems  for 
them,  but  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  con- 
.sumption,  because  we  had  a  reduction 
in  consumption  when  we  had  the  last 
lirice  increase. 

Let  me  also  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  If  the  Shah  of  Ii"an  or  anybody 
else  decides  to  raise  the  price  that  will 
have  an  Impact  on  the  American  con- 
sumers' prices  even  if  we  freeze  the 
prices,  because  we  are  now  40  percent 
dependent  on  their  oil  and  we  will  be 
Increasingly  dependent  under  a  frozen 
price  system.  We  have  been  over  the 
last  2  years  and  we  will  be  increasingly 
dependent  at  an  even  faster  rate  If  we 
try  to  roll  the  price  back. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  We  are  going  to  be  de- 


pendent on  that  oil  for  the  next  4  to  5 
years. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Let  me  finish.  If  we  do 
not  go  to  a  program  of  controlling  the 
price  to  the  consumer  in  the  United 
States  we  are  going  to  create  a  reces- 
sion in  this  country  even  worse  than  tlie 
one  we  have  experienced  in  1973  and 
1974.  That  is  exactly  what  the  pricing 
l-M'or^iam  in  this  bill  is  aimed  at  avoiding. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  my.self  1  minute  to  make  one 
further  point  with  reference  to  the  pres- 
entPtion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, for  whom  I  have  great  respect. 
Tiic  pentlenian  omitted  entirely  from  his 
i;resentation  with  reference  to  the  eco- 
nomic costs  the  )3roposal  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program  that  this  Congress  has 
chosen  to  ignore  for  the  last  6  months. 
That  propo.sol  would  recycle  back  into 
the  American  economy  through  a  rebate 
system  to  the  poor,  an  assistance  from 
that  taiifT  ta\-  to  help  them  with  tl^e 
liiHhcr  crer^'y  bills  that  they  have  t<i 
liay. 

The  fart  tlial  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  did  not  do  anything  about 
that  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  nor  mv 
lesponsibility,  but  had  the  Congre.ss 
done  it  then  the  economic  impact  of  the 
figures  that  the  gentleman  has  presented 
would  be  reduced  considerably.  Further- 
more, if  we  lea\e  out  of  those  figures  the 
extra  $2  put  on  by  the  Arabs  we  will  not 
have  the  economic  impnt  t  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  C.'li:-irm;in.  will  the 
?■  entleman  yield.' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
pentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
then  the  gentleman  supported  the  pro- 
vision that  was  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
bill  that  provided  if  there  was  an  hi- 
crease in  tax  there  would  be  a  rebate  to 
every  family — two  people — the  equiva- 
lent of  17.000  miles  of  driving  withou' 
tax.  It  had  a  provision  in  there  for  re- 
cycling back.  The  problem  with  the 
President's  proposal  on  recycUng  is  that 
the  recycling  provision  has  never  been 
suggested  or  presented  to  any  of  us  so 
that  we  saw  it  would  do  the  job  that 
this  bill  would  do  in  terms  of  not  having 
the  price  go  up  at  all.  The  alternative  is 
raise  the  price  and  rebate  or  maintain 
the  price.  The  s.vstem  in  this  bill  is  to 
maintain  the  price  and  phase  it  Into  the 
economy  over  the  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  be  a  reasonable  way  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  have  to  try  to  recall  that,  but  as 
I  recall  there  was  a  provision  with  re.spect 
to  the  automobile  wlilch  did  not  make 
much  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
pentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mi'.  Chahman,  here  we 
go  again  over  some  well-Irrigated  and 
rather  soggy  ground. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  distinguished 
committee  which  gave  us  this  bill  H.R. 
7014  by  a  clear  consensus  of  22  to  21, 
then  gave  us  what  they  h-onically  called 
the  Energj'  Emergency  Act.  Had  it  not 
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been  vetoed  it  would  have  created  a  real 
energy  emergency.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has  aptly  character- 
ized the  oil  policy  and  energy  conserva- 
tion bill  as  the  OPEC  Act  because  of  its 
benefit  to  foreign  treasuries. 

Its  principal  feature  then  was  a  her- 
alded price  rollback  for  domestic  crude. 
That  is  its  principal  feature  today. 

Its  greatest  virtue  then  was  that  the 
committee  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying  the  matter.  That  is  it  greatest 
virtue  today. 

It  suffered  then  from  the  irony  that  a 
price  rollback  for  domestic  crude  oil 
would  have  reduced  prices  at  the  pump 
for  the  immediate  short  term,  but  would 
have  produced  higher  net  retail  prices 
over  the  intermediate  and  long  term.  The 
reduction  in  domestic  production  that 
would  have  followed  would  have  required 
greater  reliance  on  higher  priced  foreign 
crude,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
higher,  not  lower,  net  retail  prices.  It 
suffers  from  that  same  irony  today. 

Let  us  consider  the  basic  problem  of 
the  U.S.  oil  market.  With  the  exception 
of  the  presently  ending  recession,  the 
market  is  characterized  by  demand  in 
excess  of  supply,  and  by  demand  rising 
faster  than  supply. 

This  bill  encourages  the  demand  com- 
ponent by  rolling  back  prices  and  in  the 
same  way  discourages  domestic  supply. 
Attempts  to  employ  reasoning,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  forbid  a  conclusion  that 
market  equilibrium  can  be  restored  to 
balance  by  rishig  demand  and  falling 
supply.  To  the  contrary,  that  will  in- 
crease the  gap  between  them,  increase 
dependency  on  the  OPEC  coimtries  and 
increase  the  likelihood  of  long  lines  at 
the  gasoline  pumps. 

We  are  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
today  than  we  were  when  the  Arabs  im- 
posed their  embargo  in  late  1973.  It  is  not 
as  evident  today,  because  right  now  there 
is  no  embargo,  but  we  are  more  depend- 
ent. As  we  come  out  of  recession,  the  oil 
demand  will  increase.  That  increase  is 
going  to  be  made  up  by  some  imported 
oil,  so  that  dependence  will  continue  to 
grow.  While  we  have  moderated  our 
wasteful  use  of  oil  partly  due  to  the  re- 
cession, production  in  this  countiT  is  de- 
clining, forcing  petroleum  users  to  import 
gi-eater  quantities  of  high-priced  oil. 

This  import  dependence  puts  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  threatens  our  entire  econ- 
omy. 

Now,  we  would  think  Congress  would 
try  to  increase  our  own  production  so 
that  we  would  not  have  to  import  so 
much.  The  recent  energy  tax  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  on  which  I  served  and  which 
passed  the  House,  did  nothing  to  encour- 
age U.S.  production.  It  just  put  a  lid  on 
imports:  a  ceiling  which  will  amount  to 
another  self-imposed  shortage.  Earlier 
repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  will 
not  encourage  U.S.  oil  production.  In 
fact,  it  has  already  led  to  canceled  pur- 
chase orders  for  drilling  rigs.  So,  now 
comes  along  the  latest  proposal  to  make 
matters  worse. 

The  Commerce  Committee  bill  is  lack- 
ing in  four  important  respects,  as  has 


been  stated  today :  It  discourages  domes- 
time  oil  production;  it  almost  assures  we 
will  have  long  gas  lines  stgain;  it  will 
subject  service  station  operators  to  un- 
necessary and  harassing  Government  au- 
dits; and,  it  legislates  technology  which 
does  not  presently  exist. 

The  bill's  most  serious  defect  is  its 
extension  and  expansion  of  Government 
price  controls  and  allocations  for  oil. 

Extension  of  the  emergency  controls 
voted  during  the  Arab  oil  embargo  is  un- 
necessary at  this  time.  The  controls  have 
just  created  a  complex  bureaucratic 
tangle  of  regulations,  rules,  orders,  ex- 
emptions, and  appeals.  They  have  had 
the  effect  of  punishing  refiners  who  tra- 
ditionally invested  in  domestic  petroleum. 
They  have  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of 
competitors  who  import  their  oil.  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  cMr.  Ketch- 
UM )  has  discussed. 

The  most  ill-conceived  proposal  covers 
the  rollback  of  the  prices  of  "new"  oil. 
This  is  a  crushing  disincentive  to  new 
drilUng  and  the  use  of  costly  new-  re- 
covery techniques  and  it  will  discourage 
exploration  of  untapped  but  known  oil 
reserves.  We  should  be  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Mr.  Chairman,  toward 
decontrol.  This  bill  rolls  back  prices  of 
new  oil  where  there  is  some  potential 
for  increasing  our  domestic  supply  and 
thus  thwarts  that,  and  then,  oddly,  de- 
regulates slightly  only  the  old  oil  wells. 

To  enforce  conservation,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  President  to  hold  gasohne  con- 
sumption to  1973  levels.  That  fall  of  1973 
was  when  the  embargo  started,  so  this 
is  just  another  plan  guaranteed  to  re- 
create long  gas  lines  by  means  of  a  self- 
imposed  shortage.  Next,  it  authorizes  the 
President  to  propose,  that  is  all.  just  pro- 
pose rationing;  but  with  a  provision  for 
Congress  later  to  save  the  country  from 
such  foolishness.  The  audit  provisions 
will  harass  the  service  station  operators, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  detailed. 

They  will  have  to  spend  more  time 
pumpmg  paperwork  up  here  to  Wash- 
ington and  less  time  pumping  gasoline 
to  the  constituents  of  the  Members. 

This  bill  also  requires  two  novel,  mu- 
tually contradictory  steps:  In  one  direc- 
tion, it  would  develop  on  the  one  hand  a 
plan  for  a  civilian  storage  reserve,  to 
set  aside  some  fuel  at  Government  ex- 
pense. Then  going  in  the  other  way,  the 
bill  would  require  industry  to  reduce 
their  storage  reserve  and  store  air  at 
their  own  expense.  This  is  because  the 
bill  H.R.  7014  seeks  to  prohibit  hoarding 
by  requiring  industries  to  draw  down 
their  inventories.  So,  it  would  require  us 
to  build  new  storage  facilities  and  keep 
empty  the  ones  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  Nation's  misfortune  should  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  be  the  price  we  are 
forced  to  pay  to  educate  this  liberal  Con- 
gress to  the  basic  fundamentals  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  oper- 
ation of  our  free  market  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

I  Mr   ECKHARDT^ 

Mr.   ECKHARDT.   Mr.   Chairman,   it 


appears  that  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  spent  so  much  of 
their  time  inventing  epithets  and  acro- 
nyms for  this  bill,  that  they  have  not 
had  time  to  read  it;  or  if  they  have,  they 
have  not  understood  precisely  what  the 
problem  is  and  how  the  bill  proceeds  to 
meet  that  problem. 

I  think  there  are  several  things  thai 
must  be  understood  at  the  outset  in  con- 
sidering the  problem  that  is  before  us. 
During  all  of  the  sixties,  the  price  of 
oil  in  the  United  States  was  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.20  to  $3.35 
per  barrel.  Of  course,  Western  Europe 
was  at  that  time  getting  Arab  oil  or 
foreign  oil  at  the  rate  of  from  $1.50  to 
about  $2.90.  Actually,  we  protected  the 
price  of  oil  in  this  country  by  limiting 
its  importation. 

Before  that  time,  government — in  this 
case.  State  government — had  protected 
the  price  of  oil  in  the  United  States  by 
what  were  caUed  allowables,  that  is  limi- 
tations of  production  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  or  to  some  percentage  of 
what  was  conceived  as  the  property's 
potential.  In  Texas  this  was  done  by  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission.  Govern- 
ment has  never  been  an  enemy  of  oil; 
it  has  usually  been  an  ally — been  an  ally 
in  the  tax  field  and  been  an  ally  with 
respect  to  production. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  long  upcn 
the  past.  I  want  to  talk  though  a  little 
about  the  recent  past  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  price  of  oil  at  the  present 
time.  The  solid  Une  on  the  chart  shows 
how  the  total  cost  of  domestic  oil.  to 
persons  purchasing  at  first  purchase  in 
the  United  States  stood  at  about  $11 
billion  in  1972. 

What  happened  at  that  time?  The 
average  price  of  oil  rose  from  about  $3.40 
in  1972  to  about  $3.90  m  1973  and  then 
to  a  figure  of  around  $7.35  toward  the 
fall  of  1974.  The  Members  will  note, 
therefore,  that  the  cost  of  oil  is  going 
up  very  sharply  along  the  solid  line  in 
the  chart. 

It  th\is  went  to  approximately  $22  bil- 
lion per  year  total  cost  of  oil  to  first  pur- 
chaser in  the  United  States  during  1974. 
What  does  this  bill  attempt  to  do?  It 
attempts  to  stabihze  that  Increase  in  cost 
of  domestic  oil,  because  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  get  a  handle  on  the  actual 
price  of  gasoline  and  other  goods  made 
from  oil  purchased  by  American  con- 
sumers. I  want  to  show  the  Members 
how  the  graph  moves  under  the  bill. 

The  continuation  of  the  solid  line 
shows  the  total  price  of  domestic  oil  to 
purchasers  in  the  United  States  if  this 
bill  goes  into  effect.  It  will  be  noted  that 
it  takes  a  slight  dip  from  the  1974  level, 
but  it  begins  to  accelerate  somewhat  be- 
cause, during  that  period  of  time,  there 
becomes  less  and  less  oil  controlled  by 
the  $5.25  ceiling,  because  this  bill — as  did 
the  bill  that  came  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee with  the  Krueger  amendment, 
and  as  did  the  original  committee  bill- 
phases  out  old  oil  by  providing  a  decUne 
curve  moving  downward  at  the  rate  of 
1  percent  per  month,  effectively  elimi- 
nating old  oil  after  about  3  or  3  Y2  years, 
as  the  remaining  wells  in  these  old  fields 
become  stripper  wells  and  are.  therefore, 
decontrolled. 
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So  as  there  Is  less  and  less  old  oil  in  the 
rltix,  the  price  tends  to  move  up  toward 
t  le  average  ceiling  of  $7.50. 
The  $7.50  is  itself  flexible.  It  is  flexible 
ith  respect  to  quality  and  grade.  In 
older  to  achieve  this  average  is  to  take  as 
benchmark  the  price  of  oil  at  the  end 
t*  January  of  this  year  and  then  reduce 
t  le  price  of  new  oil  by  $3.82,  so  that 
lere  remains  the  distinction  in  price 
b  nween  oil  of  various  grades  and  quali- 
ties. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  the  Members 
\Jhat  would  happen  if  instead  of  passing 
ti  lis  bill  we  simply  extended  the  present 
a  location  act,  that  is,  continued  to  keep 
a  1  oil  from  fields  producing  on  May  15. 
1  172,  at  $5.25.  without  phasing  it  out 
u  ider  the  decline  curve  and  also  without 
p  ittlng  any  limitation  on  the  price  of 
npw  oil. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
t^e  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nlan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
njan  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by 
fact  that  the  chart  shows  a  green  line 
stjarting  in  May  1974,  and  we  are  already 
May  1975.  The  bill  Is  not  law  yet, 
how  could  it  have  any  effect  piior  to 
y  1975? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Actually,  we  made 
a;  sumptions  of  pricing  and  costs  for  the 
aole  year  in  preparing  this  chart  and 
SI  otted  them  on  the  vertical  lines,  then 
ccnnected  them  to  form  the  curve.  To 
rt  Hect  the  exact  situation  in  an  accurate 
c»  rve  it  would  have  to  be  slipped  up  a 
bi  t,  but  it  would  not  substantially  change 
It  except  to  show  this  line  from  about 
tt  Is  point  on. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  tlie  gentleman 
yield  further,  in  effect  the  gentle- 
mtins  chart  needs  to  be  shd  one  frame  to 
left? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Perhaps  that  Is  cor- 
ct  as  to  the  curve. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  shaded  area, 
upper  and  lower  bounds  show  the 
different  assiunptions  that  we  must 
because  we  do  not  know  precisely 
average  rate  at  which  oilfields  are 
d^lining.  The  lower  border  would  indl- 
the  price,  assiuning  the  average 
d^line  rate  to  be  4  percent  per  year; 
upper  line  would  indicate  what  would 
if  the  fields  are  declining  at  the 
of  12  percent  a  year. 
[  suspect  that  the  real  rate  of  decline 
about  halfway  between,  or  about  8 
pdrcent.  But  we  would  get  a  considerable 
ri4e  above  the  approximately  $25  billion 
year  which  would  be  the  cost  of 
oil  In  1980  under  H.R.  7014. 
:ontinuatlon  of  present  controls  would 
e  Id  approximately  $36  biUlon  if  the  field 
d«  cllne  is  In  the  neighborhood  of  8  per- 
ce  it  per  year. 

\nd  why  does  this  occiur? 
^r.  Chairman,  let  me  indicate  this  on 
til  i  board.  What  is  actually  happening  is 
th  It  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
th  ;re  is  a  large  amoimt  of  old  oil  in  the 
m  X,  twice  M  much,  on  the  base  line  that 
I  i  lave  drawn  here,  as  new  oil.  The  new 
oi]  is  selling  at  something  like  $1.50  be- 
lo'  7  the  world  price,  let  us  say  $12.  The 
ol4  oil  Is  selling  at  $5.25. 
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So  because  this  new  oil  Is  In  relatively 
small  amount,  it  Is  not  siffecting  the  av- 
erage as  much  as  It  will  be  in  1980  In 
1980  the  $5.25  oil  diminishes  to  a  very 
small  amount,  and  the  amount  of  new 
oil  in  the  mix  increases  to  a  very  large 
amount,  as  I  have  Indicated  in  the  rec- 
tangles. The  total  area  of  those  various 
rectangles  indicates  what  happens  as  the 
price  of  oil  goes  up.  even  if  we  do  not 
decontrol,  even  if  we  continue  the  pres- 
ent program. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  on  this  graph 
what  happens  if  we  do  immediately  de- 
control. The  dotted  Une  shows  this.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  $5.25  oil  goes  on 
up  and  ultimately  the  entire  mix  reaches 
approximately  the  Arab  price. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  have 
two  questions.  One  is  this: 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  aware 
that  he  Is  speaking  here  not  in  terms 
of  constant  dollars  but,  rather,  in  terms 
of  inflated  dollars,  as  we  trace  the  var- 
ious prices  back  through  the  late  1960's. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  also  aware 
that  tf  we  look,  for  example,  at  constant 
dollars,  what  we  see  Is  that  In  fact  In 
the  late  1960's  we  were  at  lower  prices 
in  constant  dollars  than  in  Inflated 
dollars. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  centleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  the  salary  of  a  Congressman  has 
gone  from  something  like  $12,500  to 
$42,500. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  not  wish  to 
belabor  that  point  with  the  gentleman, 
but,  of  course,  he  is  right. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  appears 
that  he  seems  to  refer  to  my  proposal 
as  a  proposal  of  Immediate  decontrol. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  sir.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  the  difference.  The 
line  actually,  therefore,  does  not  go  up 
precipitously,  but  ultimately  it  gets  to  a 
price  of  around  $51  billion  in  1980. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  one  further  question,  and  then  I 
will  stop  because  I  realize  I  am  on  the 
gentleman's  time. 

The  gentleman's  graph  does  not,  how- 
ever, indicate  the  amoimt  returned  to 
consumers  through  a  tax  rebate  system, 
which  is  an  inherent  part  of  my  pro- 
posal; is  that  con-ect?  The  gentleman's 
proposal  leaves  that  out. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  would  agree  that  the  amoimt 
shown  as  the  dollars  paid  for  oil  under 
my  proposal  does  not  reflect  In  fact  the 
net  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  does  not  re- 
flect what  they  pay  out.  but  only  what 
they  do  get  back  from  the  tax  proopsal. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Whatever  they  do 
get  back  from  the  tax  proposal,  but  I 
would  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  short- 
sighted oil  company  that  would  not  hold 
most  of  the  money  and  plow  it  back,  so 
I  assume  the  public  is  not  going  to  get 
m.uch  of  it. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 


gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  are 
two  tax  proposals  in  my  proposal,  one 
which  mandates  a  tax  on  the  old  oil  and 
one  which  plows  back  funds  only  on  new 
oil.  So  the  oil  company  would  have  no 
alternative  on  the  tax  imposed  on  old  oil. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  genUeman  is 
correct.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end 
of  1980  there  is  virtually  no  old  oil  left. 
Whatever  oil  is  coming  out  of  old  fields  is 
not  restricted  by  price,  because  it  falls 
under  the  sti'ipper  well  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tharJc  the  gentleman 
for  his  contributions,  because  he  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  his  obsei-vations.  How- 
ever, if  I  may,  I  will  continue,  because  I 
have  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
available. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  facts  and 
the  figures  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young).  I  think  they 
are  very  helpful  in  explaining  the  way 
this  bill  works  with  respect  to  the  $8.50 
price,  which  is  not  a  ceiling.  Let  me  draw 
a  vertical  line  and  mark  it  $8.50.  tlie 
average  price  for  above  the  Arctic  Circle 
oil. 

Let  us  put  $7.50  to  the  left  of  it  on  a 
vertical  line  and  $9.50  to  the  right  of  it 
on  another  vertical  line.  If  Pi-udhoe  Bay 
oil  can  be  produced  at  wellhead  and  that 
is  the  point  where  the  bill  regulates  at 
$7.55,  as  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  sug- 
gests, that  means  that,  since  a  quantity  of 
oil  in  Alaska  is  being  produced  at  this 
level,  an  additional  quantity  can  be  pro- 
duced at  some  higher  level  to  come  out 
with  an  average  figure  of  $8.50  because 
so  long  as  the  area  within  the  shaded 
portion  to  the  left  of  the  $8.50  line  is  as 
great  as  the  shaded  portion  to  the  right 
of  it.  one  may  Increase  price  to  any 
amount  in  this  area  until  he  has  run  out 
of  credit  from  the  other  side  of  the  Une. 
That  means,  to  put  it  very  simply, 
that  if  Pi-udhoe  Bay  oil  can  be  produced 
for  $7.55,  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  could 
be  produced  at  $9.45;  and  as  I  imder- 
stood  the  gentleman  from  Alaska,  he  said 
he  felt  that  the  other  oil  In  Alaska  was 
somewhere  between  $9  and  $10  in  pro- 
duction cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt* 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  1  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  just  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I 
miderstand  his  example,  he  is  talking 
about  averages.  Therefore,  am  I  right 
in  assuming  that  if  for  every  barrel  one 
gets  at  the  average  of  $8.50,  the  most  ex- 
pensive allowance  that  the  gentleman 
makes  for  the  average  barrel,  tf  there  Is 
a  $10  barrel,  we  now  have  to  find  oil  at 
$7?  In  other  words,  the  gentleman  has 
an  average  here  that  he  is  working  with? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No;  the  gentleman 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  not  an  aver- 
age price? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  is  an  average 
price,  but  we  do  not  have  to  find  a  bar- 
rel that  is  the  same  number  of  dollars 
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below  the  $10  oil.  One  simply  has  to  put 
as  much  oil  in  this  pricing  area  below  the 
$7.50  as  is  put  above. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  question  I  am 
trying  to  feel  my  way  toward  here  is  that 
all  of  the  oil  which  we  find  in  the  future 
is  likely  to  be  much  more  expensive  oil — 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  that  is  the  case — then 
where  are  we  going  to  find  new  cheap 
oil  to  balance  off  the  new  very  expen- 
sive oil? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  May  I  say  that  I  do 
not  take  the  gentleman's  assumption 
that  all  oil  that  is  to  be  found  will  be 
more  expensive  than  $7.50.  Indeed,  I 
think  most  of  it  will  be  at  $7.50  or  below 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Yancey,  the  president  of 
Ashland  Oil  Co..  on  July  11  before  our 
committee.  When  he  was  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottin- 
GER)  whether  the  $7.50-$8.50  levels  were 
enough  to  permit  profitable  recovery  of 
new  oil  he  said: 

I  would  .say  that  at  those  levels  it  kvould 
be  very  piofltable. 

Or  I  could  read  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  George  Mitchell,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Mitchell  Energy  and  Devel- 
opment Co. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardd  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Yancey  is  the  president  of 
Ashland  Oil  Co.,  which  does  business  in 
my  part  of  the  country. 

The  Ashland  Oil  Co.  is  one  of  those 
companies  that  profits  immensely  from 
the  supplies  of  oil  in  the  system  that  we 
now  have  operating.  It  is  one  of  the  "get" 
companies  because  93  percent  of  the  oil 
it  sells  is  imported  oil. 

The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Yancey  is, 
therefore,  I  think,  not  one  of  the  great 
authorities  on  oil  production  and  pos- 
sibly on  what  it  costs  to  find  new  domes- 
tic oil,  because  they  are  not  finding  much 
new  domestic  oil  at  the  Ashland  Oil  Co., 
and  they  are  relying  on  foreign  oil  and 
are  profiting  from  doing  tliat  under  the 
present  price  control  system  of  entitle- 
ments. Under  the  entitlements  program, 
the  companies  in  this  land  which  have 
invested  in  finding  domestic  oil  are  obU- 
gated  to  pay  money  to  Mr.  Yancey's 
company  so  that  he  can  make  a  profit. 

His  was  one  of  the  few  companies  last 
year  that  gained  more  profit  where  most 
of  the  companies  did  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TA-iTLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  point  I  would  hke  to  address 
a  question,  if  I  might,  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 

DiNGELL). 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  in  section 
203  it  is  mandated  that  the  President 
under  certain  circumstances  might  in- 
stitute a  rationing  program. 

I  just  wondered  if  the  committee  in 
its  deliberations  set  forth  any  priorities 


for  public  sei-vice  areas  for  allocation  of 
rationing  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  matter  of  tiie 
fashion  in  which  the  President  would 
draft  his  rationing  system  and  allocation 
system  under  the  circumstances  of  major 
restrictions  and  the  availability  of  pe- 
troleum supplies,  was  one  of  the  matters 
given  attention  to  by  the  committee.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
we  would  try  to  keep  essential  services 
going  so  as  to  take  care  of  certain  hard- 
ships that  would  be  reflected  in  our  so- 
ciety to  persons  who  were  least  able  to 
meet  them.  One  of  those  was  to  see  that 
v;e  did  have  adequate  po.stal  services — 
although  I  am  not  sure  whether  energy 
supply  restrictions  would  hurt  the  postal 
service  to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States 
any  more  than  tlie  present  management 
of  the  post  office  has — but.  in  any  event, 
we  did  contemplate  that  we  would  try 
to  see  that  these  persons  would  have 
enough  oil  to  go  about  their  appointed 
rounds,  increasing  the  price  of  the  postal 
service  and  increasing  the  amount  of 
time  in  wliich  the  mail  travels. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Choir- 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  his  explanation  of  this,  and  for  mak- 
inf?  this  a  matter  of  record. 

I  think  most  of  us  do  recognize  that 
the  Post  Office  Service  does  have  some 
very  serious  problems,  but  I  might  add 
that  during  the  voluntary  system  of  fuel 
allocation  in  1973  and  1974.  the  Postal 
Service  did  experience  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  So  I  am  very  happy  the  sub- 
committee has  addre.sscd  itcelf  to  this 
potential  problem. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  hope  that  I  did  no  disre- 
spect to  the  Postal  Service.  It  is  just  that 
the  Postal  Service  has  done  very  little 
to  earn  the  tnist  and  affection  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  I  do 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
on  his  comments,  and  it  is  our  intention 
to  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  In  my 
judgment  the  importance  of  providing 
adequate  fuel  for  the  Postal  Service  in 
the  event  of  allocation  and/or  rationing 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
has  asked  for  an  additional  1  minute, 
and  I  now  yield  that  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown >  I  did  not  have  time  to 
complete  my  citation  of  authorities,  be- 
cause I  did  not  intend  to  just  cite  one 
authority,  hence  I  did  not  mean  to  cite 
only  Mr.  Yancey. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  cite 
Mr.  George  Mitchell,  president  of 
Mitchell  Energy  and  Development  Corp., 
who  appeared  before  our  committee  on 
March  12,  1975,  and  said  he  was  going 
to  guess  that  $7,  $8,  or  $9 — somewhere  in 
that  categoiy — was  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  new  oil. 


Also  I  would  cite  Mr.  George  McGlitc. 
the  director  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  at 
the  "Energy  Crisis  and  Its  Domestic 
Impact"  seminar  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Congi-essional  Research  Service 
on  April  15,  1975,  wherein  he  said  he 
felt  that  anything  above  $7.50  was  a 
demand  price  and  not  a  price  impelled  by 
cost. 

Then  the  Petroleum  Independent  of 
November  1973,  quoted  an  unnamed 
Houston  producer-geologist  as  saying : 

With  new  oil  prices  from  $5.30  to  $6  per 
barrel,  there  is  incentive  now  to  go  looking 
for  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Krueger). 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  chance  to  speak  on  this  very 
important  matter  because  it  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  our  Nation  that  we 
increase  domestic  production.  As  was 
indicated  yesterday  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  by  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Eckhardt)  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  and  in- 
deed, admitted  all  around,  this  bill,  in 
spite  of  its  title,  does  nothing  to  increase 
domestic  energy  production.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  have  fallen  into  our 
very  difficult  position  with  regard  to 
energy  because  domestic  production  is 
substantially  lower  than  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  only  way  that  we  will  ever 
be  able  once  again  to  gain  some  sort  of 
leverage  on  price,  and  to  lower  the 
influence  of  the  OPEC  countries,  is  by 
lowering  the  share  of  our  market  which 
the  OPEC  countries  provide.  We  can  only 
do  that  by  increasing  domestic  produc- 
tion once  again. 

According  to  flgures  provided  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  on  oil  pric- 
ing would  have  a  significant  impact  on 
domestic  production  when  compared  with 
the  production  figures  that  would  be 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  present 
pro\isions  of  the  committee  bill  drawn 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt*  .  By  their  projections,  by  1980 
we  would  be  reduced  to  53  percent  of  our 
present  consumption,  that  is,  only  53  per- 
cent of  our  consumption  in  1980  would 
be  met  by  domestic  production  under 
the  Eckhardt  version,  whereas  under  the 
pricing  provisions  that  I  have,  the  figures 
would  be  upped  to  66  percent.  Anyone 
who  favors  increasing  domestic  produc- 
tion cannot  favor  the  Eckhardt  proposal. 
There  has  been  mention  made  here  of  a 
variety  of  authorities  on  oil,  but  no  one 
has  mentioned  that  every  economist  who 
appeared  before  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power  testified  in  favor  of 
some  sort  of  deregulation,  either  phased 
deregulation  or  immediate  deregulation. 
Dr.  Otto  Eckstein  has  said  that  he  favors 
deregulation — a  man  who  once  chaired 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers when  those  of  us  who  sit  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  had  a  president  in  office. 
Mr.  McEvoy,  now  on  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  before  he 
was  appointed,  testified  before  our  com- 
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mittee  In  favor  of  deregulation;  Charles 
Schultz,  now  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
rnd  formerly  head  of  the  OMB,  testified 
in  favor  of  deregulation.  Indeed,  econ- 
cmif  t  after  economist  has  said  that  the 
orly  way  that  we  can  return  to  some  kind 
of  "sensible  pricing  policy  in  this  counti-y 
Is  by  returning  to  a  market  economy  in 
r.'hich  the  market,  not  the  government, 
r.tts  the  price.  It  is  the  paradox  in  this 
cauntry  that  having  freed  the  price  of 
gold  and  having  pulled  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Nixon  price  controls  off  of  virtually 
everything  else,  we  kept  them  on  one 
commodity,  that  is.  oil. 

If  I  had  been  given  19  minutes,  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
was  given,  instead  of  10, 1  would  be  ready 
to  yield.  If  I  may  count  on  some  addi- 
tional time,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  w  ho  I  believe  is  about  ready 
to  make  a  request. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KBUEGER.  I  rield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  beUeve  tliat  the 
OPEC  price  is  an  unregulated  price? 
Does  he  believe  it  is  fixed  by  the  OPEC 
countries? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  It  obviously  is  fixed 
by  the  OPEC  countries,  but  it  is  im- 
material with  regard  to  whether  they 
fix  it  or  whether  it  is  called  unregulated. 
The  problem  for  us  is  that  our  marginal 
barrel  of  oil  at  this  time  must  come  from 
overseas.  That  marginal  barrel  of  oil 
comes  from  the  OPEC  countries,  and  the 
only  way  that  we  will  ever  have  any 
chance  of  adjusting  that  price  downward 
again  Is  by  getting  domestic  production 
back  up  to  a  level  at  which  we  can  sup- 
ply a  substantial  portion  of  this  Nation's 
energy  needs.  As  long  as  we  were  net  ex- 
porters of  energy,  we  had  tremendous 
control  and  leverage  over  price,  and  in 
the  past,  when  Arab  nations  tried  to 
raise  prices,  they  were  unable  to  do  so. 
It  is  only  after  this  Nation  lost  its  capac- 
ity to  supply  Its  own  energy  needs  that 
we  fell  Into  the  position  of  being  subject 
to  the  OPEC  countries. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  point  here,  if 
I  may.  We  talked  about  domestic  price 
following  the  OPEC  price.  That  Just  does 
not  happen  to  be  true.  The  two  do  not 
track  exactly.  Back  in  June  1974,  the 
OPEC  price,  that  is,  the  imported  price 
in  this  countar,  was  $13.06  a  barreL 

The  price  for  new  oil  in  the  United 
States  was  $9.95.  That  is  $3.11  differ- 
ence. In  February  the  difference  was 
$1.66  and  In  March  it  went  up  to  $1.74. 
It  is  not  necessarily  a  predictable  fact 
that  the  domestic  new  oil  or  free  market 
price  is  going  to  be  the  same  as  t^e  for- 
eign price.  There  has  been  a  gap  and 
that  gap  will  vary  anywhere  from  $1.50 
up  to  over  $3. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Historically  since  the 
3PEC  countries  have  had  control  it  has 
)een  $1 J5  to  about  $3. 
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We  have  a  proposal  in  the  bill  for  oil 
pricing  which  the  Washington  Post,  that 
bastion  of  conservatism,  has  called  a 
"disastrously  bad  idea.'*  I  am  usually 
more  courteous  in  my  comments  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  would  not  call  this  a 
disastrously  bad  idea,  but  it  is  clearly  an 
imfortunate  idea  wliich  does  not  address 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  oil  pricing 
provision  in  the  bill,  which  passed  by  a 
margin  of  22  to  21  in  tlie  full  committee, 
in  effect  would  guarantee  that  New 
Eiiijland  and  the  importing  States  will 
be  ever  held  hostage  to  an  administra- 
tively imposed  entitlements  system. 

Currently,  at  the  rate  of  some  $100 
million  a  month,  the  producers  of  energy 
in  this  coimtry  pay  the  importers  of  en- 
ergy in  order  to  balance  out,  through  a 
system  called  entitlements,  the  price  of 
imported  and  domestic  production.  This 
system  exists  through  administrative  de- 
cision of  the  FEA  and  there  is  no  legis- 
lation that  establishes  this  entitlement 
system.  Were  this  entitlement  system  to 
pass  away,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  bill  it  would  mean  New  England 
and  the  other  importing  States  would 
pay  immensely  higher  prices  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  Nation  and  they 
would  suffer  a  very,  very  substantial  out- 
flow of  jobs.  I  think  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  could  possibly  happen  to  the 
New  England  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKHARDTJ  provided  a  chart  that  was  a 
year  out  of  date  and  I  think  the  pricing 
provisions  in  this  bill  are  at  least  1  year 
out  of  date.  The  most  recent  Harris  poll 
indicates  public  opinion  by  a  margin  of 
46  to  31  percent  favors  decontrol  of  oil 
prices. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  my  name  and  my 
chart.  WiU  he  yield  at  this  pohit? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chart  is  not  out  of  date.  It  is  up  to  date. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  figures 
are  as  of  every  day.  We  get  a  figure  for 
1974  and  then  one  for  1975  and  we  have 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  on 
the  graph. 

That  is  the  only  reason  for  that 
disparity. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  correction.  The  chart  is  not 
out  of  date.  It  is  simply  in  error. 

The  problem  now  is  to  pass  something 
In  this  House  that  will  make  us  some- 
thing other  than  a  debating  society.  We 
know,  and  it  has  been  told  us  very 
clearly,  that  the  President  will  oppose 
the  present  pricing  provisions  in  the  bill 
and  will  veto  the  bill  if  they  remain. 
There  may  be  those  of  us  who  enjoy  the 
exercise  of  speaking  to  one  another.  We 
now  have  a  salary  of  $42,500  a  year,  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  society,  and  we  have 
comfortable  leather  chairs,  and  It  Is 
pleasant  to  stand — or  sit — and  debate. 
But  that  action  does  not  address  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  Nation,  and  we  are 
concerned  with  energy  policy  It  makes 
sense  for  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  look  to  some  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Congress  in  the  time  in  which  Raybum, 
Johnson,  and  Eisenhower  worked  to- 
gether—when there  was  a  capacity  In 


Congress  to  work  with  the  Executive 
rather  than  Just  running  against  the 
Executive,  and  finding  our  legislation 
consistently  vetoed. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  this  report  on  the  President. 
It  says  that  President  Ford  asks  for  a 
new  oil  ceiling  which  is  essentially  an 
$11.50  ceiling  with  $2  added  for  the  do- 
mestic tax.  It  says  he  is  also  going  to 
ask  for  a  windfall  tax  and  allocation 
extension. 

It  seems  to  me  the  White  House  has 
changed  dramatically  from  the  State  of 
the  Union  address  this  last  winter  where 
they  were  going  to  deregulate  like  this. 
Now  they  are  going  to  deregulate  over  a 
2-year  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  time  to  do  something 
here  that  actually  has  a  chance  of  be- 
coming law.  If  we  are  to  be  lawmakers, 
rather  than  debatei-s,  then  we  should 
pass  something  that  has  a  chance  of  ac- 
tually affecting  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Now.  in  the  brief  time  remaining  to 
me,  I  would  like  to  point  out  several 
aspects  about  my  amendment.  One  is 
that,  as  my  colleague  from  Texas  Indi- 
cated, there  is,  in  fact,  a  rebate  system 
built  into  my  phased  decontrol,  whlcli 
would  require  that  that  decontrol  would 
exist  only  if  there  were  in  effect  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  that  would  rebate  money 
to  consumers  on  a  basis  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  Income:  those  who 
earned  less  woidd  be  rebated  most.  Only 
with  such  a  tax  in  place  would  there  be 
phased  deregulation  in  the  price  of  old 
oil. 

Thei-e  is  also  in  my  amendment  some- 
thing which  would  require  that  profits  In 
new  oil  be  invested  in  exploration  and 
drilling  In  this  coimtry  so  that  the  multi- 
national corporations  would  no  longer 
be  induced  to  put  all  their  Investments 
overseas. 

Now,  the  actual  revenues  received  by 
major  oil  companies  from  old  oil,  under 
my  provisions,  are  frankly  less  than  they 
are  in  the  Eckhardt  version.  Major  com- 
panies today  hold  old  oil  In  four  times 
as  large  a  measure  as  the  independent 
producers  do  in  this  coimtry.  The  fact 
that  they  hold  so  much  more  old  oil  than 
the  Independents  do  means  that  the 
Eckhardt  provision,  which  would  allow 
the  majors  to  receive  $7.50  a  barrel  for 
old    oil,    whereas    under   my   proposal 

there  is  a  tax  provision 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  yield  the  gentleman  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
major  oil  companies  have  four  times  as 
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much  old  oil  as  the  independents  do  and 
these  are  the  companies  that  would 
under  the  committee  version  of  the  bill 
receive  a  windfall,  because  their  revenues 
from  domestic  old  oil  production  would 
be  substantially  gi-eater  under  the  Eck- 
hardt version  than  they  would  under  my 
own.  My  version  gives  the  revenues  to 
those  who  have  new  production,  because 
it  is  in  new  production  where  the  explo- 
ration expenses  lie  and  revv-ards  are  re- 
quired. ThPt  Is  where  tlie  expenses  are. 
That  is  where  the  rewards  should  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.  I  hope  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  we  will  pass  legis- 
lation that  has  a  chance  of  becoming 
law,  that  genuinely  can  affect  the 
American  people  and  thnt  can  return  us 
once  again  to  some  sort  of  control  of 
our  economic  future. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ch.iiiman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  BnoyHiLL) . 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  should  be  titled  "'The  Long  Gas  Lines 
Act,"  because  surely  that  is  what  will 
happen  if  this  bill  becomes  law.  Rather 
than  increasing  production,  this  bill  will 
result  in  less  production.  Rather  than  de- 
crease our  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
It  will  have  to  increase  ova-  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  sources. 

The  only  way  we  can  decrease  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  i.^;  to  increase  domes- 
tic production. 

H.R.  7014,  as  reported  from  commit- 
tee, offers  a  pricing  sj'stem  that  will  not 
benefit  consumers  of  this  country  ana 
could  reduce  availability  of  petroleum 
products  to  consumers.  It  continues  and 
expands  regulation  and  control  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  This  is  a  regulatory 
system  that  has  already  resulted  in  a 
maze  of  complex  rules  and  regulations 
and  a  growing  bureaucracy. 

The  con-sumers  of  America  will  not 
benefit  from  the  shortages  that  are 
bound  to  result  from  a  system  like  this. 

The  pricing  system  In  this  bill  will  be 
politically  popular,  but  facing  reality 
shows  me  that  the  pricing  system  in  this 
bill  ignores  the  fact  that  we  are  depend- 
ent on  other  countries  for  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  petroleum  needs.  Other  na- 
tions of  the  world  supply  that  volume  of 
gas  and  oil  to  the  United  States.  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  self-sufficient.  But 
today,  we  produce  enough  oil  In  this 
country  to  supply  only  about  60  percent 
of  our  domestic  needs. 

If  we  reduce  Import'?,  and  we  have  to 
if  we  are  to  survive,  we  cannot  continue 
to  spend  $25  billion  or  more  with  other 
countries  for  gas  and  oil.  To  continue 
to  do  so  will  put  an  intolerable  drain  on 
the  dollar  with  the  result  of  a  strain  on 
the  economy  and  on  the  International 
value  of  the  dollar.  So,  we  must  reduce 
Imports  and,  If  we  do,  we  can  ask,  What 
will  take  its  place?  Domestic  production 
provides  for  only  60  percent.  Where  are 
the  Incentives  to  Increase  domestic 
production? 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  somehow 
feel  that  this  act  will  act  as  a  magic 
wand  to  produce  40  percent  of  our  petro- 
leum needs  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

I  maintain  that.it  will  not  accomplish 


that,  but  will  result  in  shortages.  Price 
rollbacks  will  result  in  less  production, 
not  more. 

A  price  rollback  sounds  good,  but 
commonsense  shows  it  will  not  work.  A 
price  rollback  Ignores  the  hard  but  true 
facts  that  cost  of  producing  oil  is  going 
up.  Exploring  for  and  drilling  for  new 
sources  of  oil  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  is  tremendously  expensive.  Tlie 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  the  only 
place  where  we  may  find  large  sources 
of  new  crude.  Drillirg  platform  costs 
run  into  the  millions. 

Another  source,  old  oil  from  old  oil 
wells,  is  also  very  expensive.  The  second- 
ary and  tertiary  methods  that  are  nec- 
e«-ary  to  recover  that  old  oil  that  will 
not  ccme  to  the  ."surface  under  tiadi- 
tional  liumpjng  methods,  do  not  come 
cheap. 

The  distinguished  and  well-known 
cronomist,  Robert  Nnth?n.  has  estimat- 
ed in  his  detailed  study  wiiich  was  re- 
leased recently  that  the  avernge  co?t  to 
biinp  in  new  oil  in  America  is  $12.73  per 
barrel  based  on  1974  costs  and  dollar 
values.  This  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost 
ol'  finding,  developing,  and  producing  oil, 
together  with  a  minimum  return  on  tlic 
oi-'crator's  capital  to  sustain  exploration. 

What  kind  of  decontrol  am  I  talking 
about?  I  do  not  favor  overnight  decon- 
trol. That  would,  under  present  c5rcum- 
.rtarces.  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. We  can  decoiUrol  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Studies  have  shown  that 
sucli  a  plar.  7""uld  result  in  only  an  up- 
vard  movement  of  gasoline  prices  of 
only  a  few  cents  and  this  would  be 
snread  over  a  number  of  years.  I  favor 
a  proposal  sucli  as  I  liave  introduced,  to 
decontrol  the  industiy  over  a  period  of 
4  years,  provided,  however,  that  a  taxing 
sy.stem  is  put  in  place  to  assure  that  the 
oil  companies  will  not  make  windfall 
profits  as  a  result  of  tliis  action,  and  as- 
surance that  profits  will,  Indeed,  be 
plowed  back  Into  new  exploration  and 
drilling  for  new  oil.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krtteger)  has  Indicated  he 
will  offer  such  an  amendment  to  this 
bill,  and  I  will  support  it. 

The  opponents  of  decontrol  talk  about 
increased  costs.  We  should  be  concerned 
about  this  issue.  But  the  proponents  of 
H.R.  7014  ignore  the  increased  costs  to 
the  consumers  if  we  pass  H.R.  7014. 
I'hey  ignore  the  increased  costs  tliat  will 
be  the  result  of  shortages  tliat  will  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  this  unwise  action. 
With  no  Increased  domestic  production, 
we  can  have  no  result  but  shortages. 
Shortages  always  result  in  increased 
prices  and  economic  chaos  when  alloca- 
tion and  rationing  has  to  replace  the 
free  market  .system.  That  is  what  will 
happen  if  H.R.  7014  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7014  as  reported 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  offers  a  pricing  system  that 
could  prove  disastrous  to  the  Nation. 
Under  the  proposal,  old  oil  would  be 
"decontrolled"  over  a  4-year  period  at  a 
rate  of  1  percent  per  month  of  the  total 
production  of  each  well  In  May  1972.  The 
price  of  old  oil  would  not  be  pennitted 
to  Increase  above  a  new  ceiling  price  of 
$7.50  per  barrel  from  its  present  price  of 
$5.25  per  b.^nel.   The  pdce  of  uncon- 


trolled new  oil,  now  selling  at  about 
$12  per  barrel  would  be  rolled  back 
to  $7.50  or  $8.50  per  barrel. 

In  opting  for  this  proposal  the  full 
committee  narrowly  rejected  the  pricing 
proposal  submitted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Power  that  was  ]no- 
posed  by  Mr.  Krueger.  Under  this  plan: 

First.  Oil  produced  from  a  field  pro- 
ducing in  1972,  and  currently  produced 
in  amounts  less  than  or  up  to  a  decline 
adjustment  factor — 12  percent  a  year—' 
would  be  priced  as  old  oil  and  rejrulated 
at  a  ceiling  price  of  $5.25  per  barrel: 

Second.  Oil  produced  from  a  field  in 
1972.  and  currently  produced  in  amounts 
greater  than  the  decline  adjustment 
f.ictor.  but  lef's  than  the  1972  production 
level,  v.-ould  be  sold  at  the  market  price. 
This  oil  would  be  subject  to  an  Inflation 
minimization  tax  equal  to  90  percent  of 
the  difference  between  the  market  price 
and  the  base  price  of  $5.75  per  barrel. 
The  ba.se  price  would  be  increa.scd  at  a 
r:tte  of  one-half  percent  per  month.  This 
v.ill  stimulate  reccverj'  from  old  oil  fields 
and  eliminate  the  two-t:?r  pricing  sys- 
tem. The  tnx.  recycled  to  consumers, 
counters  the  ndver.se  impact  of  a  price 
increase  on  low-  and  middle  class 
consume:". 

Third.  Oil  produced  from  propeities 
that  have  be?n  brought  into  production 
since  1972  and  oil  produced  from  prop- 
erties that  were  prodt'.clng  in  J  972  at 
levels  in  excess  of  1972  production  levels 
would  continue  to  sell  at  the  mnrket 
price.  A  production  maximization  tax 
would  apply  to  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  $7.50  per  barrel  at 
a  rate  of  90  percent.  The  producer  Is 
allowed  a  credit  against  this  tax  li.ibility 
equal  to  the  total  of  qualified  exploration 
and  production  investments  made  by 
the  producer.  These  taxation  and  ex- 
emption features  will  Insure  that  the 
producer  plows  back  his  revenues  into 
further  exploration. 

Fourth.  Oil  produced  from  properties 
whore  certified  tertiary  recovery  is  em- 
ployed would  be  exempt  from  tax  liabil- 
ity and  tax  ceilings  to  encourage  the 
development  of  this  energy  source; 

Fifth.  No  old  oil  is  released  frcm  price 
control  on  the  basis  of  new  production 
from  the  same  property.  This  eliminates 
the  present  categorj"  of  "released"  oil: 
and 

Sixtli.  If  the  tax  prortslons  to  com- 
pensate consumers  and  channel  invest- 
ments are  not  enacted,  the  cvrrent  pric- 
ing system  continues. 

The  Kiufger  proposal  Is  clearly  tlic 
more  sound  approach  to  the  pririn;; 
problem.  This  plan  will  maximize  do- 
mestic production  and  conservation 
while  protecting  the  low-inco.T.c  con- 
sumer and  restricting  oil  company 
profits. 

Domestic  production  Is  maximized 
under  the  Krueger  proposal.  Such  activ- 
ity is  consonant  with  the  coal  of  decreas- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  oil.  That  Is  the 
goal  of  us  all. 

The  committee  version  of  price  con- 
trol would  result  in  decrca.sed  produc- 
tion and  continue  an  unfortunate  trend 
that  has  been  developing  since  the  1950's. 
Production  will  decrease  because  price 
rollbftrks  fail  to  consider  tlie  risin;:  io.sts 
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of  oil  production  and  places  a  penalty  on 
the  production  of  new  domestic  oil.  A 
combination  of  these  factors  will  have 
the  result  that  our  reserves  will  remain 
une<-onomic  to  produce  because  the  cost 
of  oil  production  will  outstrip  the  selling 
prive. 

The  price  rollback  will  stimulate  con- 
sumption and  discourage  conservation 
efforts,    compounding    the    problem    of 
achieving  an  adequate  domestic  supply. 
Adoption  of  the  committee  proposal 
will  force  the  United  States  to  pay  $13 
per  barrel  or  more  to  the  OPEC  nations 
because  new  supplies  will  not  be  devel- 
oped. As  OPEC's  share  of  tlie  U.S.  mar- 
ket increases,  so  does  OPECs  ability  to 
dictate  prices  and  raise  them  at  will. 
Tins  means  that  as  much  as  $75  billion 
would  flow  to  OPEC  treasuries  over  the 
next  3  years.  This  is  the  most  alarming 
prospect  the  proposal  presents.  A  price 
rollback  would   insme  the  Nation  in- 
creased reliance  on  foreign  imports.  In 
turn,    our    economic    vulnerability    to 
3PEC  price  increases  will  be  enhanced. 
Recent  reports  indicate  OPEC  may  raLse 
3il  prices  by  $4  per  barrel   this  fall. 
Should  this  occur,  continued  reliance  on 
Jiis  oil  would  cause  severe  deterioration 
n  the  Nation's  economic  health. 

The  Krueger  proposal  is  a  workable 

:  emedy  to  this  problem.  Domestic  mar- 

et  prices  would  be  from  $1  to  $3  below 

hase  prices  set  by  the  OPEC  nations. 

additionally,  the  prices  paid  for  the  oil 

' iould  be  recycled  through  our  economy 

^  ather  than  through  a  foreign  economy. 

"his  proposal  increases  supply  through 

1  roduction  and  tax  incentives  and  will 

I  rotect  the  consumer  through  the  collec- 

1  ion  of  tax  receipts.  The  higher  prices  In 

the  market  will  encourage  conservation 

£  nd  reduce  consumption.  But  the  higher 

i  riceo  that  could  result  will  be  phased  in 

{ ver  a  period  of  years. 

The  committee  bill  creates  an  arbitrary 
.s  system  of  four  different  prices  for  oil. 
1  Ills  multitiered  system  leaves  much  to 
I  e  desired. 

The  present  cost  equalization  program 
c  3uld  be  continued,  but  this  will  In  effect 
sibsidize  the  importing  of  foreign  oil. 
^  Je  do  not  need  this. 

The  present  cost  equalization  program 
c  )uld  be  discontinued  but  this  would  de- 
s  roy  competitive  viability  and  force  the 
e  1st  coast  to  pay  twice  a.s  much  for  their 
o  1  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Krueger  option  would  eliminate 
t  lis  problem  by  allowing  the  market  to 
determine  a  competitive  nationwide 
t  rice. 

The  committee  bill  will  continue  to  ac- 
c  'ntuate  market  distortions.  Independent 
firms  producing  mostly  new  oil  will  be 
fi  irced  out  of  business,  leaving  only  tlie 
li  rge  multinationals  that  produce  mostly 
o  d  oil.  The  Krueger  proposal  would  pro- 
n  ote  competition  among  the  producers 
0  new  oil. 

The  gradual  decontrol  under  the 
K  rueger  plan  will  minimize  hardship  for 
t)  e  consumer.  We  must  all  realize  that 
tl  le  cost  of  energy  Is  going  to  increase 
T  tie  committee  plan  fails  to  face  up  to 
tl  is  fact  and  attempts  to  postpone  the 
nevitable.  Such  strategy  will  only  In- 
ci  ease  the  severity  of  the  inevitable  when 
It  does  come. 
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Mr.   REES.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoniia. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  as  I  remember,  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  address  the  President 
wanted  immediate  decontrol  of  old  oil. 
He  wanted  immediate  decontrol  of  the 
price  of  natural  gas.  He  wanted  substan- 
tial taxes,  I  think  $2  a  barrel,  on  all  oil 
At  that  time,  I  basically  felt  that  it 
would  have  very  severe  inflationary  im- 
pact on  our  economy,  which  at  the  time 
was  bottoming  out  of  a  recession. 

I  feel,  though,  that  with  the  plan  that 
wa.s  proposed  by  the  President,  that  he 
has  come  a  gigantic  step  from  the  state 
of  the  Union  address  because  now  we 
aie  talking  about  a  30-month  period  of 
decontrol,  which  is  approximately  3  per- 
cent increase  a  month  in  the  price  of 
old  oil.  We  are  also  discussing  here  a 
definite  cap  of  $13.50  and  this  of  com-se 
will  keep  OPEC  from  doing  what  they 
have  been  doing,  that  Is,  by  raising  their 
price,  also  raishig  the  price  of  domestic 
new  oil. 

I  i-eally  do  think  Uiat.  tied  into  the 
proposal  for  a  windfall  profits  tax,  that 
this  represents  a  reasonable  compromise. 
I  would  hope— I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee,  but  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  would  hope  that  we  might  be 
able  to  negotiate  a  final  package  on  this 
and  not  get  into  the  situation  that  we 
got  into  on  the  jobs  bill  or  on  the  housing 
bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  what  the  genUeman  from  North 
Carolina  says  is  quite  true.  The  problem 
we  have  right  now  is  that  the  President 
has  taken  the  attitude  that  he  is  nego- 
tiating. Congress  has  taken  the  attitude 
that,  "What  is  youi-s  is  negotiable,  what 
IS  mine  is  mine." 

They  have  not  moved.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  legislation  we  go  the  other 
way.  This  committee  started  out  with 
the  attitude  that  we  would  not  have  Im- 
mediate decontrols;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  would  not  have  any  decontrol  prices 
at  all.  We  came  out  of  the  subcommittee 
with  a  reasonable  decontrol  proposal, 
that  fathered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kki«;ger)  and  accepted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
myself  as  ranking  Member  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  and  we  had  the  beginnings  of 
a  compromise  agreement.  But  imfor- 
tunately  in  the  full  committee,  by  a  22- 
to-21  vote,  which  is  sort  of  overwhelm- 
ing, we  went  the  other  way.  We  rolled 
back  tlie  price  and,  in  effect,  said  that 
we  are  not  interested  in  compromise,  we 
are  interested  in  confrontation.  And 
that  is  the  tragedy  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  President  comes  with  a  further 
compromise  proposal,  setting  a  cap.  and 
the  things  the  gentleman  has  discussed, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  read  properly  the 
leaderships  po.sition. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BROYHILL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  un- 
derstand the  leadership  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  in  the  House  as  to  what  their 
position  is.  but  I  have  heard  from  the 
candidate,  from  the  Senators 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
Mr.  Chairman,  wliich  candidate  is  he 
referring  to? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  are  three 
or  four  who  are  candidates  and  who 
have  spoken  to  the  issue.  Some  of  the 
other  candidates  have  not  spoken  to  the 
issue.  And  they  all  have  their  lances 
out  and  are  ready  to  charge  the  wind- 
mill. 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  hope  that,  since 
this  program  was  just  brought  to  us  yes- 
terday, and  since  the  Democratic  side 
has  not  yet  really  had  time  to  react/t» 
it  here,  that  we  might  react,  perhaps, 
this  week,  and  perhaps  develop  some 
areas  of  compromise  which  have  nol/yet 
been  developed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  geiUle- 
nian  will  yield  further,  I  might  say  Ihat 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  ghji- 
tlcman  from  Michigan,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  I.  and  others,  have 
tried  to  work  toward  a  compromise  pro- 
posal here,  but  the  forum  keeps  getting 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  there  is  a  neces- 
sity to  bring  people  in,  who  represent  the 
leaderslilp  of  this  Congress;  if  we  are  to 
get  an  agreement  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress. 

The  Pi-esident  has  given,  has  given, 
has  given;  the  Congress  has  said  no. 
no,  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bkoy- 
HiLL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oxtinger)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  merely  wanted  to  point  out  the  com- 
promise that  has  been  suggested  here.- 
$13.50  for  domestic  oil,  is  the  OPEC  price 
at  the  present  time;  and,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
pointed  out,  actually  the  domestic  price 
of  uncontrolled  oil  has  normally  run 
$11.50. 1  do  not  consider  that  a  very  great 
compromise. 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correc- 
tion? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Since  my  time  is 
limited,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to 
me  the  time  he  consumes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  will  be  delighted,  because  It  takes  only 
about  10  seconds  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  this  $11.50  price,  was 
his  January  31  price  as  a  cap  price,  plus 
the  $2  that  were  put  on  as  a  tariff  on 
imported  oil. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
man an  additional  30  second  of  our  time. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
point  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  just 
made  is  that  the  President  is  .suggesting 
a  cap  which  is  the  same  as,  or  higher 
than,  the  price  when  this  committee 
began  to  deliberate  the  issue  earlier  this 
year.  That  is  no  compromise. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chaivman.  what 
we  are  dealing  with  have  is  probably  as 
Important  a  piece  of  legislation  as  will 
be  before  the  Congress.  It  has  very  mo- 
mentous economic  consequences  for  the 
country. 

In  my  opinion,  the  current  distress  in 
the  economy — the  inflation  we  have  ex- 
perienced, and  the  unemployment  we 
have  experienced — are  more  attributable 
to  the  jumping  of  the  price  of  oil  arbi- 
trarily by  the  oil  companies  by  some  2'^ 
times  what  prices  were  2  years  ago,  in 
response  to  the  OPEC  quintupling  of  the 
International  price — which  really  had 
very  little  to  do  with  domestic  prices 
here — than  any  other  factors.  Oil  price 
Increases  have  more  to  do  with  our  eco- 
nomic distress  than  anything  else. 

If  we  were  to  go  along  Vv-ith  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  even  over  a  30-month 
period  as  he  has  extended  them,  we 
would  add  such  a  burden  on  the  economy 
as  to  be  ruinous. 

In  my  own  district  as  one  goes  around 
he  sees  small  businesses  that  are  virtu- 
ally on  the  verge  of  collop?e,  and  the 
principal  cause  of  their  economic  prob- 
lems is  the  high  cost  of  energy.  For  in- 
stance, in  our  area  the  electric  bills  and 
charges  of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
of  New  York,  both  to  families  and  to 
busines.ses.  are  just  staggeiinj.  They  are 
the  highest  in  the  country.  If  we  were  in 
effect  to  double  those  Con  Ed  bills 
through  the  automatic  passthrough 
provision  which  allows  them  to  pass 
through  all  increased  prices  of  oil,  that 
would  result  in  many  of  these  small 
concerns  going  out  of  business,  if  the 
President's  proposals  were  to  come  into 
effect. 

The  consequence  is  that  we  would  have 
vastly  increased  unemployment.  We 
would  have  many  more  people  out  of 
work.  By  the  President's  own  figiu-es, 
every  1  percent  of  unemployment  adds 
$16  billion  of  deficit  to  our  national 
budget,  and  I  think  that  would  precipi- 
tate the  kind  of  tragedy  we  had  In  the 
1930's. 

That  is  V  hy  any  genuine  compromise, 
as  far  as  i  am  concerned,  during  this 
period  of  economic  crisis,  is  going  to  have 
to  curb  the  high  price  of  oil  and  not  send 
It  up  even  higher;  I  think  that  would  be 
completely  iiiinous  to  the  economy. 

The  legislation  we  have  for  considera- 
tion before  us  maintains  energy  price 
stability.  It  does  not  roll  back  prices. 
It  maintains  the  same  average  price  for 
oil  that  we  have  had  in  recent  months. 
The  actual  $7.50  average  price  provided 
for  most  oil  Is  the  price  that  prevailed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 


Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve.  A  lot  of  people  say 
that  if  we  keep  this  price  as  it  is  today, 
we  are  not  going  tr  get  the  production 
of  new  oil  that  tins  coimtry  needs.  I  say 
that  is  just  nonsense.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  to  me  why  the  oil  companies, 
companies  that  are  and  were  among  the 
most  profitable  businesses  in  the  entire 
world,  that  2  j-ears  ago  were  getting  $3.40 
a  barrel  are  now  saying  that  they  will 
have  to  have  $14  a  barrel  or  they  will 
not  be  able  to  find  new  oil.  That  is  con- 
trra-y  to  what  they  themselves  have  said 
in  very  recent  periods. 

Mr.  C.  John  Miller,  the  president  of 
the  Independent  Petroleum  /^sociation 
of  J^merica,  on  Febi-uary  5,  1974,  te.=ti- 
J^ed  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  as  follow.':: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tb.e  Unvt  of  the  aen- 
lleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Ottincer) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Cholrman,  I  yield 
1  ndditional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Y"ork  (Mr.  Ottincer)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
testimony  was  as  follov.s: 

Cpdating  a  study  made  by  ihe  IP.'.A  lu 
197?,  and  using  the  1373  price  of  nAl\iral 
gR3  (213  cents  per  Mcf),  an  average  price 
of  about  46.65  per  barrel  for  crude  oil  (In 
ctinst.ant  1973  dollars)  for  all  domestic  crude 
oU  wculrl  be  required  over  the  long  run 
to  achieve  85  percent  self-sufflcienry  In  oU 
f.ud  gas  by  1980  and  $8.40  for  100  percent 
telf-sufficiency,  recognizing  that  today's  crit- 
ic,"! shortages  of  domestic  oU  and  the  need 
for  tremendous  expansion  of  exploration 
n.'id  dere'.opmont  may  well  require  higher 
prices  In  the  short  run. 

l\li:  Chairman,  that  is  precisely  what 
the  bill  we  are  considering  now  in  this 
Congress  would  provide.  The  oil  com- 
panies' testimony  just  quoted  indiiales 
the  price  provided  in  our  bill  is  suffi- 
cient to  fund  full  production. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  put 
tills  in  the  Record,  although  I  guess  I 
cannot  read  it  now  because  of  the  lack 
of  time.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  shortage  of  time  is.  As 
I  understand  it,  there  is  still  another 
hour  of  general  debate  left. 

At  any  rate.  Secretary  Simon  has  said 
that  tills  is  in  tlie  range  of  price  that  he 
tliinks  is  adequate  to  get  new  produc- 
tion. 

The  Members  may  recall  tlie  motion 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
ECKHARDT)  a  year  ago  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tincer) has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Just  a  year  ago  we  had  a  rollback  to 
$7  a  barrel.  It  was  based  on  the  motion 
of  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDTi  and  the  then  President,  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  vetoed  it.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  certainly  is  sympathetic 
to  the  oil  companies,  said  in  an  editorial 
that  President  Nixon  "is  wrong  in  his 
pui-pose  and  WTong  in  his  reasoning"  In 
making  this  veto.  The  newspaper  said: 


Ii  Is  utterly  Inaccurate  for  Mr.  Nixon 
to  Euggest  that  a  reduction  in  the  spec- 
tacularly high  price  of  oil  would  deepen  the 
current  shortage  and  force  us  inlo  gaMiline 
rationing. 

It  went  on  to  say: 

Seven  dollar.?  is  a  price  beyond  the  wild- 
esc  dreams  of  oil  men  at  any  time  up  vintll 
last  fall.  At  that  price,  incidentally,  ex- 
ploration and  production  go  forward  at  the 
industry's  full  capacity.  Beyond  that  fig-ire. 
higher  prices  do  not  increase  production  in- 
centives euougli  to  Justify  the  cot.i  to  ihe 
ccns'.iKier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  really  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Are  \se  going  to  hand 
this  country  over  to  the  oil  companies? 
Are  we.  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
going  to  inciea.se  the  burden  on  our  ( en- 
sumti's,  without  any  assurance  of  addi- 
tional relief? 

It  seems  to  me  thct  we  ought  to  pa.^^s 
the  bill  as  it  is  presently  written.  I  thi.ik 
that  it  is  a  sound  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
«^he  committee  and  the  House  will  .-sup- 
poi  t  the  legislation. 

There  are  these  essential  cunsickra- 
tious  v.ith  resper t  to  the  country's  enertry 
policy:  preserving  the  economic  he.'^lth 
of  tlie  cc'unlry.  assuring  adequate  energy 
supplies  to  fulfill  that  goal,  conserving 
presently  vasted  energy,  preventing  a 
crippling  transfer  of  assets  to  the  oil- 
producing  counti-ies  and  preventing  a 
windfall  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  oil 
cartel. 

The  administration  says  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  these  objectives  is  by 
drastically  increasing  energy  prices,  al- 
beit it  now  proposes  a  longer  stretchout 
for  achieving  this  th:'.n  it  initially  pro- 
posed. 

As  indicated  above,  and  a  malority  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  reiect  the  no- 
tion that  the  administration's  price  rais- 
ing will  achieve  these  goals  and  that 
more  .satisfactory  alternatives  are  rot 
available.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  as  represented  by  the 
import  quotas  and  conservation  measures 
In  the  ways  and  means  bill  already  passed 
by  the  House,  together  with  the  control, 
allocation,  conservation,  and  strategic 
reserve  pro\asions  of  this  bill,  present 
such  an  alternative. 

I  have  spelled  out  above  why  I  do  not 
believe  price  Increases  beyond  those  re- 
flected in  this  bill  are  required  to  obtain 
new  production.  The  oil  companies'  as- 
sociation has  said  so;  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  so  just  a  year  ago;  Secre- 
tary Simon  has  said  so.  Any  further  in- 
crease; in  oil  prices  will  just  line  the 
pockets  of  the  oil  baron.'^. 

The  only  way  this  bill  could  hurt  i^ro- 
duction  is  if  the  oil  companies  conspire 
to  withhold  production  intentionally  to 
force  higher  prices.  We  will  have  to  be 
vigilant  to  tcnard  against  such  action,  for 
several  of  the  major  oil  coraijany  spckes- 
men  have  already  issued  bald  threat"^ 
along  these  lines.  Vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  antitrust  laws  will  have  to  be  pursued 
to  prevent  such  a  conspiracy.  If  this 
does  not  work,  or  is  not  pursued  by  the 
administration,  more  drastic  action  will 
have  to  be  considered. 

The  President's  proposal  also  assures 
no  con.scivatlon,  unless  the  Increases  In 
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energy  prices  he  proposes  succeed  in 
bringing  the  economy  of  the  country  to 
its  knees.  This  Is  a  grave  danger,  Indeed. 
But  assuming  the  increases  Just  further 
damage  the  economy  without  destroying 
it.  Americans  are  so  dependent  on  energy 
and  oil  that  there  is  a  considerable 
chance  they  will  pay  the  higher  prices 
tor  their  gasoline  and  oil  without  any 
sisniflcant  reduction  in  consumption, 
thu.«  continuing  the  cun-ent  high  volume 
of  imports.  Albeit  further  damaging  the 
re.st  of  the  economy  through  withdrawal 
ol  .such  substantial  sums  from  other  mar- 
kets to  pay  the  increased  oil  prices. 

If  liigher  prices  do  not  in  fact  achieve 
conseiTation.  we  will  be  faced  with  con- 
tinued transfer  of  $25  billion  a  year  to 
the  OPEC  countries,  without  any  pres- 
.sure  to  break  the  OPEC  price  as  high 
import  volumes  continue. 

Lastly,  the  Presidents  program  vir- 
tually assures  a  huge  profit  increase  to 
the  oil  companies,  above  and  beyond  any 
prof)  Us  needed  as  an  incentive  for  pro- 
duction. If  the  testimony  cited  above  in- 
dicating the  $7.50-$8.50  average  prices 
provided  in  the  bill  are  .sufficient  to  as- 
.sure  full  production,  then  everything 
iibove  that  will  be  windfall. 

The  administration  replies  tliat  wind- 
fall.s  win  be  recouped  and  returned  to 
the  public  thi'ough  a  windfall  profits  tax 
and  a  redistribution  formula.  I  am  very 
doubtful  about  the  feasibility  and  effec- 
tiveness of  a  windfall  profits  tax.  At  any 
rate,  the  President  and  his  spokesmen 
have  made  clear  that  they  will  proceed 
with  decontrol  regardless  of  whether 
such  a  windfall  profits  tax  has  been 
passed,  as  Indeed  the  President  already 
imposed  drastically  infiationary  taiiffs  of 
S2  per  banel  on  oil  without  having  his 
much  proclaimed  redistribution  formula 
in  place.  Certainly  a  windfall  tax  of  the 
nature  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger)  proposes  with  a  100-percent 
plowback  and  a  profitabihty  limitation 
on  it  will  raise  no  taxes  at  all  to  re- 
disti-ibute  to  consumers.  The  oil  com- 
panies will  assuredly  escape  such  a  tax 
altogether. 

A  much  better  alternative  is  provided 
by  the  congressional  legislation  already 
passed  and  the  bill  before  you  today. 
Import  quotas  will  assure  against  any  in- 
creased reliance  on  OPEC  oil.  Manda- 
tory conservation  measures  and  conser- 
vation Incentives  should  help  prevent 
shortages,  but  should  any  occur,  the  al- 
location powers  provided  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent assure  that  he  can  spread  the  bur- 
dens of  the  shortfalls  equitably.  Prices 
are  set  so  as  to  preserve  a  further  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  economy,  but  grad- 
ual decontrol  of  the  price  of  old  oil  is 
provided,  as  well  as  gradual  phaseout 
of  the  two-tier  pricing  system.  The  prices 
are  high  enough  so  that  they  should  pro- 
vide adequate  IncentiTe  for  full  produc- 
tion. The  oil  companies  are  prevented 
from  making  a  further  killing. 

All  In  an.  I  feel  the  commerce  bill  pre- 
■■^nts  a  good  compnMnlse.  It  provides  for 
.some  price  Increases  and  gradual  decon- 
trol as  weU  as  mild  quotas  and  some 
mandatory  conservation.  The  one  thing 
it  does  not  do  which  the  President  wants 
is  hand  the  oil  companies  a  bonanza. 

There  are  other  Important  features  of 
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the  commerce  bill.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  GAO  audit  provision  which 
for  the  first  time  will  give  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  obtain  Inde- 
pendently the  statistics  it  needs  on  oil 
production,  resources,  and  prices.  It  is 
incredible  that  we  have  had  to  rely  on 
the  oil  companies  completely  for  this 
information,  so  vital  to  our  seciu-ity.  in 
the  past.  The  President  says  tliis  pro- 
vision is  alone  adequate  reason  for  hun 
to  veto  our  bill— if  he  acts  on  that  threat, 
he  will  certainly  have  shown  his  prin- 
cipal concern  about  energy  i.s  feather- 
ing the  nest  of  his  oil  company  friends 
rather  than  taring  for  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  tlie  country.  It  just  seems 
so  patently  obvious  that  to  legi-slate  re- 
sponsibly, allocate  resp(jnsibly,  indeed 
act  in  any  waj  responsibly  with  respect  to 
oil,  the  Government  needs  to  get  full 
and  accurate  information  independent 
of  the  source  with  the  urentest  economic 
stake  in  the  subject. 

The  congressional  enersy  program  also 
contains  the  legislation  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  with  respect 
to  development  of  new  energy  resources. 
Some  $4 "a  billion  is  provided,  but  In  my 
view  there  is  far  too  little  money  and 
emphasis  placed  on  conservation  and 
.solar  energy,  far  too  uch  emphasis  on 
nuclear,  and  there  is  ..ot  nearly  enough 
attention  paid  to  solving  the  environ- 
mental and  safety  hazai-ds  of  nuclear 
expansion. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  congressional 
legislation  mandating  the  break  up  of  the 
major  oil  companies.  They  have  a 
stranglehold  on  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world  that  is  unconscionable  and 
intolerable.  Present  antitnist  laws  are 
clearly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  ending 
their  abuses.  I  have  therefore  joined  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc) 
and  others  in  introducing;  legislation 
mandating  the  end  of  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  integration  of  these  com- 
panies, requiring  tliem  to  separate  and 
divest  their  resource  and  refining  as- 
sets, their  transportation  assets  and  their 
distribution  assets  vertically,  and  their 
coal  and  uranium  assets  horizontally. 
Controls  really  cannot  be  ended  until 
there  exists  a  truly  competitive  energy 
industry  with  adequate  free  market  com- 
petition introduced  to  provide  meaning- 
ful protection  of  the  consiuner.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  thus  measure  included 
as  part  of  the  bill,  but  have  been  assured 
by  the  committee  that  consideration  wiU 
be  given  such  legislation  in  this  Congress. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  is  not  ideal 
from  my  point  of  view.  The  prices  It 
allows  are  too  high.  Its  conservation 
measures  are  too  weak.  But  as  the  best 
compromise  we  could  get  from  the  ad- 
ministration forces  which  opposed  all 
price  Umltations  and  conser\'atlon  con- 
trols, I  think  It  is  adequate. 

I  ho{>e  it  will  be  passed  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Msryland    (Mr. 

GUDE  > . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  1 
month  ago  the  Hou.se  debated  at  length 
what  was  billed  as  its  major  energy  bill. 
Today  we  find  ourselves  bark  in  the  same 


spot  debating  another  "major"  energy 
bill.  This  one  was  apparently  designed 
as  a  complement  to  the  last  one,  though 
so  much  was  removed  from  that  that 
we  might  as  well  consider  ourselves  to 
be  starting  over.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  this  bill:  Standby  energy  authority, 
including  authority  for  a  rationmg  pro- 
gram, strategic  petroleum  reserves,  de- 
finitive oil  price  pohcy  legislation,  exten- 
.>^ion  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  with  con.servation-orientecl 
amendments,  and  a  long  list  of  energv 
conservation  and  conversion  provision.'^ . 
Much  of  this  in  my  view  has  merit  and 
much  of  it  is  not  very  controversial,  bui 
at  this  point  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on 
the  two  major  points  of  controversy:  The 
allocation  program  and  the  oil  price  sec- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  allocation,  let  me  simply 
repeat  what  I  said  in  debate  on  the  la.-l 
ener^iy  bill— allocation  is  the  policy  ol 
tho.-e  who  believe  our  energy*  problems 
can  be  .solved  with  no  sacrifices  by  any- 
body. Allocation  is  the  pohcy  of  reduc- 
tion in  supply  at  the  pump  to  prescribd 
levels.  It  is  the  policy  of  long  lines,  .short 
hours,  hara.ssed  motorists  and  gas  sta- 
tion attendants.  It  is  the  pohcy  of  fir.-^t- 
come,  flrst-.served:  a  step  backward  to 
tJie  winter  of  1974.  Proponents  of  alloca- 
tion .suggest  that  all  the  problems  of  the 
1974  program  can  be  solved  the  second 
time  around,  but  nobody  tells  us  how. 
Since  the  same  agency  and  many  of  tho 
same  people  who  ran  the  present  alloca- 
tion program  would  admmister  a  future 
program.  I  am  not  optimistic  about  il.s 
efficiency  or  equity,  and  I  imagine  otheis 
from  urban  areas  who  remember  the 
winter  of  1974  would  .share  my  reserva- 
tions. 

Despit*  my  pessimism,  I  nui.st  also  ad- 
mit that  it  is  clear  this  Congress  is  not 
going  to  pass  anything  stronger.  All  ef- 
forts at  taxation  were  killed  in  debate 
over  the  last  bill.  This  bill  contains  a 
provision  requiring  development  of  a 
standby  rationing  plan:  another  effort 
to  pass  the  bullet  fi-om  the  Congress  to 
the  Pre.sident  for  him  to  bite.  I  have  on 
several  previous  occasions  suggested  my 
own  proposal  for  a  combined  rationing 
tax  system  wliich  would  be  an  effective 
conseivation  program.  My  plan  pro- 
vided for  a  two-tier  system  of  pricina 
with  a  basic  allotment  of  gasoline  at  a 
low  price  with  a  significantly  higher 
price  for  excess  purchases.  The  plan  wa.s 
simplified  administratively  by  charging 
the  same  price  for  all  pur-chases  at  the 
pump  and  recording  each  purchase  by 
.special  credit  card.  The  consumer  woiUd 
then  be  billed  by  the  State  for  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  exce.ss  pui-chases. 
Occupational  needs  and  hardship  cases 
would  be  provided  for  by  additional  al- 
lotments of  tax  at  the  regular  price. 
A^ain,  however,  it  is  clear  that  Congre.ss 
is  not  about  to  take  any  step  of  this 
magnitude. 

The  oil  pricing  section  raises  some 
fiuidamental  questions  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  oil  industry  in  this  counti-y. 
the  free  maiket  system  in  general,  and 
the  complexities  of  intenmtional  oil 
marketing. 

The  President  has  proposed  decontrol 
on  the  assumption  that  the  free  market 
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mechanism  is  the  most  efBcient  allocator 
of  resources  and  that  decontrol  is  pro- 
vided by  the  absence  of  just  such  a  free 
market  right  now.  As  the  committee  re- 
port points  out: 

We  are  at  present  confronted  with  a  strong 
and  effective  cartel  of  oil-producing  nations. 
Neither  the  world  nor  our  domestic  market 
is  "free".  The  market  price  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  consumer  bargaining  but  a  matter 
of  agreement  among  the  OPEC  nations.  The 
four-fold  increase  in  crude  oil  prices  experi- 
enced in  the  last  two  years  should  serve  as 
stark  witness  to  the  absence  of  a  "free" 
market. 

In  the  absence  of  a  worldwide  free 
market,  decontrol  of  domestic  prices 
would  produce  only  increases  to  world 
price  levels  at  tremendous  cost  to  con- 
sumers. The  President  himself  has  rec- 
ognized the  folly  of  immediate  decontrol 
and  recently  proposed  instead  a  phase- 
in  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Tlie 
basic  premise,  however,  is  still  faulty :  the 
domestic  market  will  not  be  free  if  the 
world  market  continues  its  system  of 
arbitrary  pricing. 

The  committee  bill  proposes  a  re- 
strained phase-in  of  decontrol  of  old 
oil — to  $7.50  per  barrel — coupled  with  a 
rollback  of  new  oil  prices  to  the  same 
level — with  certain  exceptions  for  high 
production  cost  oil.  The  idtimate  result 
will  be  one  price  for  oil  rather  than  two, 
increasing  at  an  appropriate  rate  to  take 
account  of  the  inflation. 

One  argiunent  for  decontrol  that  has 
often  been  cited  is  the  need  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  exploration  and 
production  of  new  oil  resources.  Many 
figures  have  been  offered  on  both  sides  of 
this  controversy,  both  purporting  to 
prove  the  need  for  additional  funds  for 
investment  or  the  staggering  profits  of 
the  oil  companies.  Rather  than  adding 
new  figures  to  the  already  overcrowded 
list,  let  me  suggest  that  this  misses  the 
point.  It  is  clear  that  petroleum  is  a  de- 
clining natural  resource  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

While  we  should,  of  course,  Continue 
its  extraction,  this  fact  alone  should 
make  it  obvious  to  all  that  such  a  strat- 
egy will  produce  minimal — and  dimin- 
ishing returns  while  it  will  prolong  our 
dependence  on  petroleiun  while  we 
shoidd  be  developing  alternative,  non- 
fossil  fuel  soiu-ces.  Since  any  newly  dis- 
covered petroleum  reserves  are  inevita- 
bly a  number  of  years  away  from  pro- 
duction and  use  due  to  probable  geo- 
graphic inaccessibility,  shortage  of  drill- 
ing equipment  and  other  important  ele- 
ments of  the  production  process,  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy is  an  equally  viable  strategy. 

In  short,  decontrol  will  not  only  fail 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  free  market, 
the  objective  of  decontrol  is  in  itself 
faulty.  As  the  committee  report  also 
points  out: 

The  Administration's  analyses  demon- 
strate that  higher  price  will  not  elicit  mar- 
f,'lnal  additions  to  supply  of  any  truly  sig- 
nificant amount  in  the  next  three  to  five 
years.  And  the  measure  of  these  marginal 
additions  to  supply  cannot  possibly  justify 
the  burden  borne  by  the  entire  economy  in 
the  interim  period. 

Decontrol  is  a  dead-end  strategy  which 
will  not  have  the  desired  effects  either  on 


energy  supply  or  the  market  mechanism, 
but  which  will  catise  tremendous  dam- 
age to  Aiperican  consmners. 

It  is  precisely  this  point  of  damage 
to  American  consumers  that  is  most  im- 
portant. Our  supplies  of  fossil  fuels  are 
finite;  as  the  supply  Is  inevitably  re- 
duced the  price  will  inevitably  rise.  This 
is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  and 
the  corollary,  that  the  search  for  new 
supplies  of  conventional  fossil  fuel  en- 
ergy sources  is  at  best  a  short  term  stop- 
gap measure,  is  also  important.  Obvious- 
ly conservation  will  be  a  prime  necessity 
and  significant  changes  in  life-style  will 
be  inevitable. 

Nevertheless  the  American  people  can- 
not be  expected  to  change  their  life- 
styles overnight,  nor  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  change  them  over  a  prolonged 
period  without  the  assurance  that  signifi- 
cant alternatives  exist.  For  example,  it 
is  inadequate  and  unfair  to  simply  stop 
people  from  driving  their  automobiles, 
unle."s  you  simultaneously  provide  them 
with  other  means  of  transportation,  such 
as  mass  transit  or  carpools. 

The  strategy  of  decontrol,  however, 
w6uld  serve  only  to  intensify  the  pres- 
sures on  already  hardpressed  consumers 
without  providing  any  alternative  sources 
of  relief.  If  decontrol  were  accompanied 
by  some  kind  of  tax  on  oil  company  prof- 
its which  would  serve  to  recycle  the  funds 
back  to  consumers,  thus  reducing  the 
impact  of  higher  petroleum  prices  on 
citizens,  then;  the  proposal  might  have 
some  merit.  However,  this  bill  does  not 
contain  any  such  excess  profit  tax  pro- 
posal, and  I  would  think  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
pass  a  decontrol  measure  with  only  the 
vague  promise  of  an  excess  profits  tax 
bill  to  come. 

In  summary  then,  where  do  we  stand? 
Basically  we  are  back  to  the  beginning 
in  a  situation  where  there  are  valid  argu- 
ments against  almost  every  proposal  that 
has  been  made.  Allocation  would  be  in- 
equitable and  haphazardly  administered. 
Rationing  would  be  an  administrative 
nightmare,  an  expensive  and  unpopular 
proposition.  Taxation  has  already  been 
decisively  rejected  by  the  House,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
demand  elasticities  for  gasoline  are  such 
that  the  relatively  small  price  increases 
contemplated  by  a  tax  would  not  be  efifec- 
tive  in  significantly  reducing  demand. 
Decontrol  is  based  in  the  false  promise 
of  a  functioning  free  market,  and  it  is 
subject  to  the  same  elasticity  arguments 
that  apply  to  taxation. 

Decontrol  with  a  rebate  would  prob- 
ably prove  impossible  to  administer,  in- 
asmuch as  the  rebates  would  have  to 
be  obtained  directly  from  the  oil  com- 
panies who  quite  naturally  would  be  re- 
luctant to  part  with  them.  Taxation 
with  a  rebate  has  more  promise  since 
the  rebate  would  come  directly  from  Gov- 
ernment revenues  which  had  been  cre- 
ated because  of  the  tax  but  as  I  said 
previously,  this  approach  has  already 
been  decisively  rejected  by  the  Congress. 
Apparently,  our  search  for  the  perfect 
plan  that  will  satisfy  everyone  while 
hurting  no  one  has  produced  a  stale- 
mate. 

Once  again  I  will  say  that  Congress 
must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is 


no  perfect  plan,  that  any  plan  has  in- 
herent in  it  certain  inequities  and  certain 
administrative  complications  that  cannot 
be  finally  and  perfectly  resolved  but  in- 
stead must  be  coped  with  as  tlie  plan  is 
developed.  Only  when  Congress  realizes 
this  state  of  imperfection  will  we  be  able 
to  act  in  any  decisive  and  meaningful 
manner. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
'  Mr.  Fisher  ) . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
general  support  of  this  bill,  of  its  thrust 
and  purpose. 

Along  with  others,  I  have  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  discussion  that  has  ensued. 
It  has  been  of  a  high  order.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  more  of  our  colleagues  can- 
not listen  to  it,  because  it  does  bear  on 
an  exceedingly  important  question  to  the 
American  economy  and  the  Ameiican 
people  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

What  we  are  engaged  in  here,  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  a  bill  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  a  few  weeks  ago,  is 
an  attempt  to  put  into  place  some  of  the 
main  elements  of  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy. We  seem  to  be  falling  far  short  of 
what  any  one  person  would  like,  but  still, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are,  in  our  own 
stumbling  way,  succeeding  in  getting  the 
main  elements  into  some  kind  of  place. 

The  House  already  has  established  a 
program  of  import  quotas  basic  and  es- 
sential to  any  national  energy  policy.  The 
House  already  has  passed  legislation  that 
encourages  conservation  of  oil  and  en- 
ergy, not  as  much  and  not  as  stringently 
as  I  and  many  others  would  like,  but 
still  something  is  in  place. 

Already  we  have  passed  a  bill  which 
puts  in  place  a  certain  amount  of  effort 
to  encourage  new  development  and  pro- 
duction, mainly  through  use  of  tax  cred- 
its, rapid  writeoffs,  and  the  like.  We  have 
still  remaining,  waiting  to  be  put  in  place, 
some  treatment  of  price  which  mainly 
occupies  us  today  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  a  strategic  reserve  and  some  begin- 
ning system  of  better  reporting  and  au- 
diting what  industry  is  doing. 

Here  are  five  main  elements  of  an  en- 
ergy policy,  and  before  we  run  our  efforts 
down,  depreciate  them  too  much,  or  sit 
quiet  while  commentators  and  others  run 
them  down,  we  should  remind  everybody 
that  some  of  these  things  are  slowly  get- 
ting into  place  in  bill  form,  although  not 
yet  passed  as  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher*  on 
the  point  the  gentleman  has  raised,  be- 
cause it  is  very  important.  And,  if  I  may 
restate  it.  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  making,  if  I  may  repeat  it. 
with  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  gentleman 
that,  piece  by  piece,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Congress  are  build- 
ing a  national  energy  program.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  pointed  out, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  came 
forward  with  a  proposal  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Congress.  Subsequently 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
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energy  have  come  foi-ward  with  their 

>roposal,  and  that  has  been  voted  on. 

:  Jew  we  are  coming  forward  with  other 

>arts  of  a  national  energy  policy,  and 

here  is  yet  more  to  be  forthcoming,  and 

^  hen  we  have  completed  it,  and  by  the 

ime  we  have  adjourned,  this  Congress 

rill  have  created  a  national  energy  policy 

I  if  which  I  am  sure  all  of  us  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

he  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  today  that  we  are  considering 
'  ill  add  a  good  deal  more  conservation 
1  0  this  slow  putting  in  place  of  the  na- 
Uonal  energy  policy.  It  does  propose  a 
ireatment  of  prices  which  will  be  the 
main  subject  of  discussion,  amendment 
i.nd  consideration,  and  a  sti'ategic  re- 
serve. Any  one  of  these  alone  is  signifi- 

<  ant.  but  all  of  them  together  begin  to 
J  ut  the  mosaic  in  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few 
iilnutes  on  the  treatment  of  prices. 
I  rices  bear  on  each  of  the  other  main 
c  bjectives,  as  I  have  characterized  them. 
( n  quotas,  conservation  of  energy,  pro- 

<  uction,  most  of  all,  and  the  problem  is 
1 3  brmg  a  treatment  of  prices  into  this 
I  roposal  that  will  try  to  do  several  things, 
1  o  one  of  which  can  it  do  to  the  maxi- 
I  lum,  because  when  you  have  an  equation 
^  ou  cannot  maximize  more  than  one 
^  ariable  at  once.  So  we  are  thrown  into 
£  compromise  from  the  word  "go."  But 
t  le  problem  is  to  treat  prices  in  such  a 
1  ay  as  to  encoiu-age  production,  restrain 
I  rices  from  going  too  high,  and  continue 
t  5  support  the  checking  of  imports  which 
i  1  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  this, 
i  nyhow,  and  immediately  we  run  into 
( ertain  situations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
t  eman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  2  additional 
I  linutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  If  we  aUow  the  prices 
1 3  rise  to  whatever  level  they  will,  which 
t  ;ie  President  would  do,  then  a  windfall 
I  rofits  tax  becomes  necessary  along  with 
s  ome  redistribution  of  the  proceeds  of  it, 
i  nd  all  kinds  of  administi-ative  difficul- 
ties. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
i  windfall  profits  tax  we  simply  have 
t }  put  a  lid  on  prices,  or  keep  a  lid  on 
t  lem.  but  the  lid  must  not  be  so  high 
£s  to  victimize  consumers,  inflate  the 
e  conomy.  or  discouiage  economic  recov- 
e  ry,  and  not  so  low  as  to  make  new  In- 
T  estment  in  development  unatti-active  or 
r  lake  strict  allocations  and  some  ration- 
1  ig  inevitable  or  to  force  some  rationing 
c  f  the  import  quotas. 

As  if  all  of  these  are  not  complications 
e  nough,  we  have  all  manner  of  political 
c  onsiderations  now  coming  into  the  plc- 
t  Lire. 

I  have  stated  some  of  the  dilemmas 
t  lat  perhaps  we  can  deal  with.  Theie  is 
g  ohig  to  be  a  compromise  no  matter  what. 
It  is  just  a  question  of  where  we  are 
loing  to  compromise  the  thing  out.  I 
t  link  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  as 
1  listen  to  the  debate  somewhere  between 
t  tie  proposal  in  the  bill,  I  will  call  it  the 
]  :ckhardt  proposal,  and  the  Knieger  one. 
]  am  coming  out  in  favor  of  a  phased-ln 

<  econtrol  of  old  oil  prices,  say,  over  a 
'  -year  period. 


I  am  coming  out  In  favor  of  a  lid  on 
new  domestic  oil,  but  probably  not  as 
low  as  the  gentleman  contemplates,  but 
somewhat  higher. 

I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  work  toward  a  simplified  pric- 
ing system,  let  us  say,  a  two-price  system, 
a  domestic  price  and  an  imported  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  is  something  like  the 
fellow  with  one  sleeve  rolled  up  and  the 
other  down,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of 
rolling  one  down  and  the  other  up,  but 
we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  level  we 
want  them  to  come  out  in  a  single  price. 
In  addition  to  the  pricing  difBculties,  cer- 
tainly I  want  to  go  full  speed  ahead  with 
the  consei-vation,  with  various  measures 
to  encourage  new  production,  with  the 
strategic  reserve,  with  the  reporting  and 
auditing  featuies.  I  hope  verj-  much  that 
any  compromise  that  we  can  work  out  in 
this  House  will  fly  with  the  Senate  and 
will  avoid  a  Pi-esidential  veto.  Perhaps  I 
have  described  a  mission  impossible,  but 
I  trust  I  have  not  because  if  we  cannot  do 
these  things,  we  are  surely  going  to  end 
up  v/ith  nothing  or  else  just  the  lapsing 
of  various  controls  or  the  extension  of 
some  of  them,  and  we  are  going  to  fall 
short  of  putting  these  two  or  three  more 
pieces  into  place  that  can  make  up  the 
beginning  anyway  of  a  coherent  national 
energy  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Ml*.  Chairman. 

1  have  no  further  requests  for  time  at  this 
moment,  but  one  never  knows  who  may 
be  inspired  by  some  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would 
simply  like  to  take  a  moment  of  time  here 
to  congratulate  the  committee  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done.  I  am  bound 
to  complete  admiration  for  the  Job  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentlemen  from  Texas, 
has  done,  and  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
men from  New  Jersey.  Indiana.  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  in  working  out  a 
bill  that  does  in  fact  come  to  grips  with 
the  issue  in  not  only  rational  terms  but 
in  courageous  terms.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  should  be  confused  about  what  the 
fight  is  today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  fight  is  whether  or  not  we  have 
the  courage  and  the  stamina  to  keep  the 
major  oil  companies  from  further  price 
gouging  of  the  American  consumer. 

The  Idea  that  we  are  going  to  obtain 
conservation  by  $12-  or  $14-  or  $15-  or 
$16-  or  $20-a-barrel  oil  in  this  coimtry, 
with  the  concomitant  increases  In  price 
with  respect  to  coal  and  our  other  fuels, 
is  not  only  an  economic  idiocy,  it  is  the 
most  ruthless  way  to  treat  the  consumer 
in  this  period  of  recession  and  inflation. 

So  I  would  only  rise  to  make  a  very 
simple  point  that  this  Congress  has  taken 
a  real  step  forward  when  it  brings  to 
the  floor  a  provision  of  the  type  that  we 
have  brought  here,  and  say,  yes,  we  will 
allow  them  to  double  the  price  to  $7.50. 
If  the  oil  is  difficult  or  expensive  to  ex- 


ti-act,  we  can  even  let  them  increase  the 
price  more,  but  we  will  not  allow  the 
major  oil  companies  to  increase  their 
prices  to  whatever  level  they  and  OPEC — 
and  where  one  begins,  the  other  stops,  I 
am  not  completely  aware  at  this  point- 
decree.  I  think  we  must  as  a  Congress  and 
as  a  nation  get  control  of  energy  and 
the  pricing  of  energy  in  this  period. 

I  think  H.R.  7014  does  that.  I  think 
this  Congress  should  adopt  it  without 
amendment,  and  I  think  we  shoiUd  fight 
to  see  that  it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  is  to  be 
commended  on  its  bill  H.R.  7014,  which 
institutes  a  valuable  energy  conservation 
program  without  relying  on  the  so-called 
price  mechanism  to  cut  consumption. 
This  is  the  approach  to  fuel  savings  that 
this  country  lias  been  waiting  for.  The 
Energy  Conservation  Oil  Policy  Act 
should  be  enacted  this  week  in  substan- 
tially its  present  form,  and  tlie  House 
must  act  promptly  to  that  end. 

Conservation  of  petroleum,  in  wa>s 
which  are  not  inflationary,  is  important 
to  this  nation  in  the  long  run.  Of  im- 
mediate and  cnicial  importance,  though, 
is  President  Ford's  plan  to  unleash  an- 
other round  of  petroleum  price  inflation 
and  corporate  profiteering  by  the  big 
oil  companies.  H.R.  7014  must  be  enacted 
now  to  squash  the  President's  plan  to 
decontrol  the  price  of  oil. 

ARE    PRICE    CONTROLS    NECESSARY.' 

None  of  us  like  the  idea  of  directing  big 
business  to  set  prices.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  the  ability  of  the  competitive, 
free  enterprise  system  to  allocate  ade- 
quate supplies  of  consumer  goods  at  rea- 
sonable prices  in  the  market  place.  It  is 
competition  which  is  lacking  in  the 
market  place  for  oil  today.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  competition  among  major  U.S. 
oil  companies,  and  in  the  face  of  an 
international  oil  producer's  cartel,  we 
have  enormous  and  artificial  upward 
pressure  on  the  price  of  oil. 

Because  of  the  mounting  recession  in 
1974,  we  used  less  oil.  coal,  and  natural 
gas  than  in  1973.  Yet  our  payments  for 
these  fuels  more  than  doubled  from 
$30.7  biUion  in  1973  to  $65.6  biUion  in 
1974.  Although  these  price  increases 
were  initiated  by  boosts  in  the  price  of 
foreign  oil,  most  of  the  increase — $18.1 
biUion — was  for  higher  domestic  fuel 
costs.  By  contrast,  domestic  fuel  cost 
rose  by  only  $2.4  billion  in  1973. 

These  increases  have  been  responsible 
for  one-third  of  the  22-peicent  rise  in 
the  cost-of-living  Uidex  over  the  last  2 
years.  This  unwarranted  escalation  in 
fuel  prices  has  not  resulted  from  higher 
costs  for  energy  discoveiy.  production, 
or  development.  Rather,  in  the  absence 
of  reasonable  controls,  the  domestic 
price  of  fossil  fuels  has  artificially 
swelled  to  parallel  the  OPEC  adminis- 
tered price  of  $11.50  per  barrel  for  crude 
oil.  This  should  be  compared  with  an 
average  U.S.  price  of  $3.40  per  barrel 
just  2  years  ago. 

INDUSTRY     BTRDCTDRE     AND     ENERGY     PRICING 

Administered  and  parallel  prices  are 
characteristic  of  monopolized  or  uncom- 
petitive industry  such  as  the  U.S.  petro- 
leum industry.  Over  the  past  50  year.s, 
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the  major  oil  companies  have  been  the 
target  of  over  300  formal  investigations 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  target  of  22  formal  complaints  for 
restraints  of  trade  and  anticompetitive 
practices.  My  information  indicates  that 
a  lorn:a!  complaint  against  the  10  major 
oil  companies  who  control  the  Colonial 
Pipeline  was  drafted  by  the  Justice  De- 
)  artment  in  1965,  but  was  never 
iiursued. 

The  major  oil  companies  control:  84 
percent  of  U.S.  oil  i-efining  capacity;  72 
percent  of  natural  gas  production  and 
reserves;  30  percent  of  domestic  coal  I'e- 
serves;  20  percent  of  domestic  coal  pro- 
duction ;  50  percent  of  uranium  reserves : 
and  25  percent  of  luanlum  mining 
capacity. 

As  the  major  oil  companies  extend 
their  control  over  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  the  tendency  will  be  for  greater 
parallel  pricing  in  the  industry — always 
called  incentive  pricing — without  re- 
gard to  the  actual  cost  of  production.  It 
is  true  that  we  must  return  to  free  en- 
terprise with  respect  to  the  oil  industry. 
However,  the  way  to  proceed  in  that  re- 
gard is  to  restructure  the  industry  along 
competitive  lines,  not  to  remove  the  price 
controls  which  function  as  a  small  check 
on  additional  monopoly  power  for  the 
majors. 

OIL    PRICING    AND  THE   COMMERCF   BILL 

The  approach  of  the  bill  H.R.  7014, 
which  incorporates  the  oil  pricing  lan- 
guage drafted  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT,  is  an  essential  one  for  this  coun- 
try. H.R.  7014  would  do  away  with  the 
confusing  and  bureaucratic  two-tier 
•  system  for  pricing  old  and  new  oil. 
It  rolls  back  the  uncontrolled  new  oil 
prices  from  the  artificial  OPEC  price  of 
$11  to  $12  per  barrel  to  a  level  of  $7.50 
per  barrel.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
domestic  price  of  oil  just  2  years  ago,  and 
a  very  generous  incentive  price  for 
crude  oil.  It  provides  that  higher  prices 
can  be  charged  if  actual  costs  can  be 
shown  to  be  liigher  for  oil  recovery.  The 
question  before  us,  then,  is  whether  we 
allow  oil  prices  to  be  set  by  the  interna- 
tional oil  companies  on  the  basis  of  the 
rising  OPEC  price,  or  by  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  production  costs. 

Obviously,  removing  all  constraints  on 
artificial  oil  price  increases  would  bring 
some  marginal  oil  "on  stream,"  but  how 
much,  and  at  what  cost  to  consumers?  In 
fairness  to  the  President,  he  hopes  that 
decontrol  and  doubling  or  tripling  energy 
prices  would  make  alternative  sources  of 
fuel — oil  shale,  liquified  coal,  and  so 
forth — economically  feasible.  Estimates 
ai-e  as  high  as  $45  to  $60  per  barrel  as 
the  marginal  cost  of  shale  oil  under  such 
a  proposal.  There  is  literally  no  surer  for- 
mula for  a  1930's  style  depression  than 
to  raise  fuel  prices  to  that  level. 

We  will  hear  many  interesting  argu- 
ments this  week  on  the  economic  disrup- 
tion which  would  accompany  any  sud- 
den decontrol.  This  argument  is  really 
academic.  Decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices 
is  either  justified,  or  it  is  not.  I  beUeve  it 
is  not. 

President  Ford,  the  oil  companies,  and 
the  proponents  of  decontrol,  have  of- 
fered absolutely  no  economic  justifica- 
tion for  that  policy.  Neither  have  they 


shown  what  fields  or  how  much  oil  if  any 
w-)uld  be  released  if  price  controls  ex- 
pired on  August  31. 

There  has  been  convincing  evidence 
compiled  by  Representative  John  Moss 
and  the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  which  indi- 
cates that  price  decontrol,  beyond  $7.50 
per  barrel,  is  not  justified  in  economic 
terms.  Beyond  that  incentive  price,  the 
actual  constraints  are  not  price,  but  the 
availability  of  equipment,  skilled  labor, 
and  actual  oil  resei"ves. 

The  President's  plan  to  impose  S3  per 
baiTel  import  duties  and  to  decontrol  the 
$5.25  "old  ■  oil  will  cost  consumers  an  ad- 
ditional $30  to  $50  billion  per  year  in  di- 
rect costs  and  "ripple  effect."  This  is 
verified  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Kumins  of  the 
Congressional  Rcsearcli  Service,  by  for- 
mer Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze, 
now  of  the  Brookings  Institute,  and  by 
the  staff  ol  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee. 

I  believe  that  tlie  consumer  cost  oi 
price  decontrol  is  too  great,  and  the 
marginal  benefits  are  too  slim,  to  justify 
decontrol  ct  the  pi-ice  of  domestic  crude 
oil.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  7014,  with 
the  important  Eckhardt  provisions  on 
pricing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hke  to  discuss  many  aspects  of  this  bill 
H.R.  7014  on  the  gi-oiuid  that  if  its  pur- 
pose is  indeed  the  goals  of  "increasing 
domestic  supply,  conserving  and  man- 
aging energy  demand,  and  establishmg 
standby  programs  for  minimizing  this 
Nation's  vulnerability  to  major  interrup- 
tions in  the  supply  of  petroleum  imports," 
as  the  committee  states  on  the  first  page 
of  its  report,  then  it  has  the  right  goals, 
but  like  "Wrong  Way  Corrigan,"  we  are 
going  about  it  in  a  way  that  will  accom- 
plish the  opposite  result. 

The  committee  .states  the  best  way  to 
correct  what  is  too  much  profit  in  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  is  to  base  such  fig- 
ures on  cost  estimates  "made  In  the 
more  reasoned  atmosphere  which  existed 
prior  to  the  embargo  and  the  creation 
of  the  OPEC  cartel." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  such  a 
belief  belongs  in  Disney  World  with  Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs.  First  of  all, 
the  OPEC  cartel  is  real,  and  I  have  failed 
to  see  the  Congress  or  the  President  come 
up  with  any  positive  plan  of  action  to 
diminish  the  economic  power  of  the  car- 
tel. To  act  on  figures  before  Its  creation 
is  to  write  the  answer  before  the  ques- 
tion is  asked.  The  abnormal  is  normal 
and  ve  must  accept  that  fact. 

Second,  we  have  seen  a  tremendous 
round  of  inflation  since  the  embargo. 
Believe  it  or  not,  oil  companies  have  to 
pay  for  inflation  just  like  the  rest  of  us. 
The  cost  of  the  pipe,  the  labor,  the  rig, 
the  tires  on  the  truck  bringing  equip- 
ment to  the  well  site,  the  wrench  on  the 
well  site,  and  all  have  gone  up.  To  say 
we  are  going  to  make  economic  decis'ons 
based  on  conditions  before  these  price 
increases  is  unjust  and  unfair. 

I  am  going  to  give  exam.ples  and  I  hope 


the  Members  will  listen  to  some  of  them 
because  I  think  they  are  meaningful 
examples  of  increases  documented  in  my 
file. 

One  example  is  the  Eradco  Oil  and  Gas 
Co.  in  Houston,  Tex..  v.'hich  has  wr>.ten 
of  bidding  on  a  well  it  proposed  to  drill. 
The  cost  of  the  bid  is  $400,000  over  a 
similar  well  drilled  in  the  same  area  3 
years  ago.  This  is  an  example  of  the  v.ay 
prices  have  escalated. 

Another  example  is  tlie  Delray  Oil. 
Inc.,  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  which  com- 
pared drilling  and  completion  costs  for 
wells  drilled  in  the  Luling.  Tex  .  area  of 
Caldwell  and  Guadalupe  Cotmties.  The 
wells  drilled  were  all  at  depths  of  2.200- 
2.400  feet  and  all  were  drilled  in  e.';-en- 
tially  the  same  manner.  There  were  13 
new  wells  drilled  in  1974.  In  August  1972. 
the  total  cost  for  drilling  and  completing 
the  Greenwood  No.  16  well  in  Caldwell 
County  to  a  depth  of  2,275  feet  was 
$28  822.  In  December  1974.  the  cost  for 
driUin^  and  completing  the  Greenwo'd 
No.  20  well  to  a  depth  of  2.243  feet  was 
$5^000,  an  increa'-e  in  rott  cf  84.6 
rercent. 

Another  example  from  this  co:n::?ry 
wai  a  well  drilled  in  the  Talpa  area  of 
Coleman  County.  Tex.  In  December  1972, 
the  total  cost  for  drilling  and  complet- 
ir,g  the  E.  Clayton  No.  1  well  to  a  depth 
of  3,904  feet  was  $43,275. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ti.ne  of  the  sen- 
tlenian  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  minority  has  no  further  re- 
quest for  time  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
rentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  4  additional  min- 
ute.--. 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.p",  giv- 
ing an  example  of  the  Coleman  County 
drilling  of  the  B.  Clayton  No.  1  well  to  a 
depth  of  3,904  feet  which  cost  $43,275.  In 
December  1974  the  total  cost  of  drilling 
and  completing  the  Wayne  Bennet  No.  1 
well  to  a  depth  of  3,870  feet  was  $70,920. 
Both  wells  were  comparable  in  number 
of  tests  and  completion  manner,  yet  the 
percentage  increase  in  cost  was  62.9 
percent. 

A  third  example  from  this  company 
was  the  drilling  of  C.  H.  Bynum  No.  1 
well  to  a  depth  of  4,100  feet,  in  the  S.  E. 
Moran  area  of  Shackelford  County,  Tex., 
which  cost  $3.65  per  foot  in  December 
1972.  The  footage  contract  rate  in  Jan- 
uary 1975,  for  drilling  of  the  M.  E.  Gur- 
ney  No.  2  well  to  a  depth  of  4.075  feet  in 
the  same  area  and  an  offset  lease  to  the 
Byniun  well,  was  $7  per  foot.  The  per- 
centage increase  in  cost  was  91 .7  peicent. 
These  are  real  case  histories,  this  is  what 
present  drilling  costs  are  today. 

J.  Lee  Yoimgbiood,  of  Dallas,  Tex.  says 
that  costs  of  drilling  wells  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  have  increased  by  23  percent 
from  1973  to  1974,  1  year,  and  again  by 
24  percent  from  1974  to  ie75,  for  e::ch 
foot  of  hole  drilled. 

The  American  Quasar  Petroleum  Co.. 
Fort  Worth,  compared  costs  in  1973  to 
1974  in  west  Texas,  comparing  tv,o  deep 
wells  in  Ward  County,  the  cost  increase 
was  $903,000,  or  62  percent. 
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Now,  I  could  go  on.  For  example,  com- 
paring two  8,000-foot  gas  wells  by  the 
same  company  In  Crockett  County,  the 
increase  in  approximately  18  months  was 
s  100,155  or  96.1  percent. 

Dallas  Production.  Inc.,  cites  figures 
from  three  wells  that  are  typical  exam- 
ples of  drilling  operations  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Basin.  In  Denton  County,  Tex., 
the  cost  to  casing  point  per  foot  increased 
from  a  well  spudded  in  January  1972,  to 
a  well  spudded  In  November  1974.  by 
191.49  percent.  In  Parker  County,  Tex., 
the  cost  to  casing  point  per  foot  increased 
from  a  well  spudded  in  July  1973,  to  a 
well  spudded  In  March  1975,  by  195.52 
jiercent  and  the  cost  of  a  completed  well 
per  foot  increased  254.28  percent.  In  Wise 
Coimty,  Tex.,  the  cost  to  casing  point  per 
foot  Increases  from  a  well  spudded  in 
June  1973,  to  a  well  spudded  in  Febi-uary 
1975.  by  202.66  percent,  and  the  costs  of 
a  completed  well  per  foot  increased  by 
181.76  percent. 

A  letter  from  Thomas  G.  Vessels  Is 
typical  of  many  I  have  received.  In  1970 
Mr.  Vessels  drilled  three  gas  wells  in 
Colorado  at  an  average  cost  of  $10.70  per 
foot.  Three  wells  drilled  at  almost  the 
Identical  depth  in  1972-73  cost  $25.04  per 
foot.  These  figures  r^resent  an  increase 
in  cost  of  234.04  percent  per  foot  over  this 
5 -year  period. 

An  examination  of  the  costs  of  drilling 
for  oil  during  the  same  5-year  period  re- 
veals that  Mr.  Vessels'  company  experi- 
enced similar  price  increases.  Three  oil 
wells  drilled  in  1970—23,355  total  feet- 
cost  an  average  of  $11.51  per  foot.  Three 
wells  drilled  in  1974-75—24,895  total 
feet — cost  an  average  of  $28.81  per  foot. 
Comparing  the  figures  from  this  5 -year 
period  indicates  that  the  Vessels  com- 
pany experienced  cost  increases  totaling 
250.3  percent. 

Using  1973-74  as  a  base  year,  the 
Beaver  Mesa  Co.  experienced  an  average 
cost  per  well  of  $91,243.  Wells  completed 
In  early  1975  have  been  costing  an  aver- 
age of  $184,745.  This  represents  an  aver- 
age increase  of  202.4  percent. 

The  cost  of  drilling  has  almost  doubled 
In  every  Instance,  sometimes  a  little  bit 
more,  sometimes  a  little  bit  less;  but  to 
maintain  the  attitude  that  the  companies 
are  just  getting  extra  money  and  that 
their  drilling  costs  are  not  high  is  not 
being  realistic.  Is  not  being  fair.  So  I  hope 
the  House  realizes  that  these  inflationary 
costs  are  Increasing,  that  they  are  real 
and  they  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
general  debate. 

Now,  I  received  good  information  from 
some  of  the  people  that  have  written  to 
my  office,  voluntarily,  I  suppose,  because 
I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  those  come  from  Texas,  the 
Texas  Independent  Producers  Associa- 
tion, who  are  concerned  with  the  costs. 

The  main  thing  we  are  concerned  with 
is  this.  I  think  the  proposal  from  the 
gentleman  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.  (Mr. 
Krueger)  is  an  appropriate  proposal  and 
compromise.  I  think  we  should  have  de- 
control. I  recognize  that  it  must  be, 
though,  on  a  gradual  basis  and  it  must 
come  over  a  period  of  time.  I  will  accept 
that.  I  think,  though,  that  Mr.  Krueger 
has  something  we  could  live  with  and 
would  : .  jrease  production  and  that  Is  all 


we  are  after.  That  Is  really  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  Is  correct.  The  cost  of  drilling 
has  gone  up,  but  the  gentleman  seems  to 
be  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  price  of  oU 
from  the  winter  of  1973  to  the  summer 
of  1974  doubled.  If  we  continue  to  move 
at  the  OPEC  price,  it  will  not  go  up  by 
the  same  increment,  it  will  double  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
that  the  price  has  gone  up,  but  if  we  take 
the  approach  of  the  gentleman,  we  will 
roll  the  price  back  so  we  will  not  even  be 
getting  costs  back  at  $7.50  a  barrel. 

Yes,  price  must  be  considered  both  as 
an  inflationary  aspect  and  the  effect 
upon  sales. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  observe  that  the  example  the 
gentleman  is  giving,  the  Texas  examples, 
where  we  are  talking  about  drilling  2,000 
and  3,000  feet  and  the  price  has  doubled, 
the  gentleman  is  not  talking  about  Ala- 
bama where  drilling  is  at  a  4-mlle  depth. 
The  gentleman  is  not  talking  about 
Alaska  where  they  are  drilling  in  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  against  bad  weather  conditions 
and  all  the  maintenance  in  bad  weather 
conditions  or  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  because  we  have  not  done  any  of 
that  drilling  to  find  if  we  have  domestic 
oil  in  that  area.  Those  costs  are  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  higher. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
the  fact  my  examples  were  largely  with- 
in my  own  State.  What  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  is  correct. 

Let  me  make  one  other  observation. 
Since  we  have  removed  the  depletion 
allowance  we  have  foimd  that  there  has 
been  so  much  uncertainty  that  drilling 
has  droi>ped  off  in  many  respects,  at  lea.st 
drilling  for  the  deep  wells,  which  Is  ulti- 
mately our  answer,  has  certainly  dropped 
off  because  capital  is  not  available.  They 
cannot  put  that  kind  of  money  up. 

One  Member  of  the  House  told  me 
after  a  trip  part  of  the  committee  made 
to  the  gulf  coast  to  look  at  a  deep  well 
offshore,  they  were  shown  what  they 
were  spending  and  what  they  hoped  to 
get  out  of  it.  They  were  advised  last  week 
that  that  well  tiuned  out  to  be  a  drj* 
hole — $3  million  gone  and  lost. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v.lU  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  not  get  into 
discussing  dry  holes,  because  if  he  starts 
telling  this  Congress  how  much  can  be 
lost  drilling  di-y  holes,  they  will  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  into  that 
business.  I  am  reluctant  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman talk  about  tliat. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman 


comment,  however,  because  I  think  he  is 
one  of  the  authorities  in  the  House  on 
the  oil  business,  on  the  question  of  sec- 
ondary recovery  of  oil  where  we  know 
where  the  oil  is  because  we  already  have 
the  oil  in  the  groimd  and  we  are  getting 
oil  out  of  it;  what  are  the  costs  of  In- 
creasing production  of  existing  wells,  be- 
cause that  seems  to  be  a  very  promising 
place  for  us  to  find  additional  oU. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  is  not  only  promising, 
it  has  been  Ignored  almost  purposely.  We 
know  that  by  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery, we  can  get  another  20  to  25  per- 
cent in  supplies  in  some  instances.  Now, 
that  takes  money  and  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire an  investment.  Surely  we  have 
known  that  if  we  know  that  this  oil  ex- 
ists and  is  not  profitable  to  bring  up.  why 
not  encourage  our  own  companies  to  go 
out  in  the  field  where  we  know  it  is  there 
and  let  them  bring  that  oil  to  the  sur- 
face. That  ought  to  be  provided  for,  but 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  say  that  In  sec- 
ondary recovery,  the  cost  can  run  as 
high  as  $5  a  barrel  to  get  the  oil  from  a 
well  in  an  old  field,  and  if  we  have  a  $2 
or  $3  well  which  was  drilled  some  years 
ago  and  add  $5  to  it,  we  are  lifting  costs 
and  the  other  costs  of  drilling,  the  other 
costs  of  other  things  have  gone  up.  It 
seems  to  me  we  would  be  hard  pressed 
at  $7.50  or  $8.50  in  some  of  those  wells 
to  get  the  additional  oil  out  for  the  price 
that  has  been  set. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  we  do  roll  it  back, 
then  I  think  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  expenditures  will  not  be  made  to 
obtain  secondary  and  tertiary  oil.  The 
profit  Is  simply  not  there,  or  at  least  it 
is  not  being  accomplished  under  present 
conditions.  I  do  not  think  it  will  imless 
we  try  to  encoui*age  it. 

I  am  hoping  that  tomorrow  we  can 
adopt  the  Krueger  amendment.  I  recog- 
nize the  oil  people  themselves  may  not 
all  be  in  agreement  on  that  approach, 
the  same  as  Members  of  the  House,  but 
it  is  a  sensible  approach  and  I  thirxk  It  is 
one  that  we  ought  to  pursue. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chaliman.  I  rise  m  support  of  H.R. 
7014.  A  comprehensive  energy  bill  is  long 
overdue.  Undoubtedly  in  the  debate  we 
will  find  places  to  improve  the  measure; 
and  I  am  sure  that  even  the  primary 
sponsors  would  agree  to  that.  The  energy 
problems  which  beset  our  country  are 
complex  and  controversial. 

We  should  not  act  on  this  measure 
with  primary  consideration  for  what  is 
good  for  us  in  Congress  politically,  but 
we  should  act  solely  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  conceive  to  be  best  for  our  constit- 
uents. In  most  of  our  responsibilities 
here,  there  is  no  such  conflict;  but  on 
this  measure  what  we  do  and  do  rightly 
may  not  be  popular. 

We  cannot  legislate  oil;  and  a  long- 
term  shortage  of  it  seems  inevitable.  How 
best  to  meet  this  and  other  energy  chal- 
lenges will  test  our  best  thinking  and 
our  dedication  to  the  public  welfare.  I 
Icel  confident  we  will  act  with  states- 
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manship  and  measure  up  to  our  re.'sponsi- 
bilities  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  "  Mr.  Maguire)  . 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  a  series  of  key 
questions  which  I  think  will  be  on  the 
minds  of  many  Members  as  they  con- 
sider the  important  pricing  section  of 
this  bill.  I  also  want  to  compliment  the 
chaimian  of  tho  committee  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  producing  what 
I  regard  as  a  tough,  comprehensive 
energy  bill  which  we  in  this  Congress 
can  be  proud  of  and  should  be  willing 
to  fight  for. 

Maximum  production  is  the  first  key 
issue  on  everj'one's  mind.  There  has  been 
no  consistent  case  made  by  anyone,  in- 
side or  outside  the  oil  industi-y.  that 
production  will  be  increased  if  prices  rise 
above  roughly  the  $7  level;  or  alterna- 
tively, that  any  increments  will  be  any- 
thing more  than  .<!o  slight  rs  to  be  virtu- 
ally meaningless. 

Again  and  again  the  constraints  on 
additional  oil  production  have  been 
shown  to  be  personnel,  equipment,  the 
availability  of  the  oil  itself,  not  the  price, 
once  one  goes  beyond  $7.  Even  industry 
spokesmen,  if  pressed,  admit  that  this 
is  the  case.  If  perchance  there  are  some 
additional  drops  of  oil  at  higher  prices, 
it  is  clear  that  by  raising  the  price  of 
all  oil,  including  all  the  oil  which  costs 
$3  or  $4  or  $5  a  barrel,  up  to  Sll  or  $13 
or  $15  or  $17  a  ban-el.  the  result  will 
be  that  each  additional  barrel  will  cost 
$100,  $150,  or  $200.  That  make-?  no  eco- 
nomic sense  whatsoever. 

In  addition,  no  Investor  in  his  right 
mind  would  invest  in  oil  which  came  in 
at  a  price  much  higher  than  $7  or  S8 
because  of  the  possibility  that  the  OPEC 
countries  might  reduce  the  price  and 
make  it  Impossible  for  him  to  recoup  his 
investment  in  that  higher  priced  oil.  It 
Is  Instructive  to  note  that  the  oil  com- 
panies did  not  discover  that  they  needed 
$11  or  $13  or  more  for  a  barrel  of  oil 
imtil  after  OPEC  more  than  quadrupled 
their  price.  Up  to  that  time,  the  industry 
trade  associations  quoted  figures  rang- 
ing from  $3.65  in  1975  to  $6.69  by  1985 
as  the  price  that  would  yield  maximum 
domestic  production. 

The  second  key  issue  is  what  con- 
clusions are  to  be  drawn  from  the  decline 
in  production  of  oil  m  this  country  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  Figures  ranging 
from  three-ouarters  of  a  million  to  a  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  have  been  cited. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
great  proportion  of  that  fall  off  in  pro- 
duction has  been  in  new  oil.  which  is 
precisely  tlie  oil  tiiat  has  been  free  of 
regulation.  That  is  the  oil  tliat  has  been 
at  the  top  OPEC  set  price.  It  is  that 
oil  which  has  not  kept  up  in  pitiduction. 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  oil, 
which  has  been  cor.trolled,  has  contin- 
ued to  be  produced  at  optimum  levels, 
far  m  excess  of  the  average  decline  curve 
for  the  production  of  old  oil. 

This  is  very  Interesting,  and  it  dem- 
onstrates that  higher  and  higher  prices 
for  new  oil  do  not  guarantee  increased 
production  and,  alternatively,  thnt  con- 
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trolled  prices  for  old  oil  still  allow  more 
than  enough  of  a  profit  margin. 

It  took  a  dollar  a  barrel  to  find  old 
oil.  it  takes  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  get  it 
out  of  the  ground,  and  when  oil  sold  for 
$3  a  barrel  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
dollar  of  pretax  profit  to  the  producer. 
That  dollar  of  pretax  profit  is  now 
S2.75  per  barrel — nearly  three  times 
greater. 

If  we  look  at  the  production  cost  of 
new  oil.  we  find  that  finding  costs  range 
on  the  average  from  approximately  $2.50 
for  onshore  oil,  to  about  $3.50  for  offshore 
oil,  plus  $1.50  per  barrel  lift  cost.  The 
re.suli  is.  at  an  $11  total  price,  that  there 
is  approximately  a  $7  pretax  profit  for 
onshore,  and  a  ,"56  pretax  profit  for 
oiT;<liore  oil — six  or  seven  times  the 
average  pretax  profit  .several  years  ago. 

Ii  the  price  of  oil  goes  to  $15.  that  will 
he  another  S4  increase,  with  $11  and  $10 
per  barrel  pretax  profits,  respectively, 
lor  onshore  and  offshore  oil  compared 
with  average  pretax  profits  of  $1  a  barrel 
:ust  2  yeai's  ago. 

These  are  the  magnitudes  we  are  talk- 
in  rr  about. 

Nobody  in  this  House  knows  precisely 
V  hat  oil  prices  should  be.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  figure  out  what  the  range  of 
reasonable  magnitudes  is,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

We  hear  about  Prudhoe  Bay.  the  North 
Sea,  other  supposedly  high  cost  oil.  The 
reports  from  the  North  Sea  indicate  the 
oil  is  coming  in  there  at  $4  or  $5,  in 
terms  of  a  suitable  price,  or  $6  at  the 
very  most.  For  offshore  oil,  according  to 
a  Pro.iect  Independence  report,  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  amount  of  oil  we 
are  expected  to  get  from  off  the  coast  of 
California,  off  the  gulf  coast,  or  from  the 
east  coast  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  at 
$4or  $7or  $11. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maguire > 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell).  Prices 
quoted  for  Prudhoe  Bay  .suggest  a  $6  or 
S7  price  is  adequate  there.  If  it  turns  out 
that  this  or  any  other  special  source  re- 
quues  a  higher  price  the  committee  pro- 
posal allows  for  that  higher  cost  oil,  even 
at  $9  or  $10  to  be  brought  in  on  an  aver- 
aging basis  without  making  every  barrel 
of  oil  we  produce  anywhere  domestically 
subject  to  such  extremely  high  prices. 

Finally,  the  argument  is  made  that  we 
will  be  increasing  our  dependence  on 
OPE^C  unless  we  allow  our  prices  to  rise 
to  OPEC's  outrageous  arbitrary  levels. 
Thr.t  is  true  only  if  we  fail  to  consei-ve 
our  resources  and  if  domestic  prices  be- 
yond average  ceilings  of  $7.50  and  $8.50 
v.-ould  in  fact  significantly  increa.se  our 
domestic  production.  I  have  already  sug- 
gested that  that  is  a  false  argument.  The 
oil  companies  themselves  admit  tliere 
is  little  we  can  do  to  halt  the  inevitable 
decline  in  our  reserves.  Moreover,  we  will 
be  far  better  off,  even  if  we  do  end  up 
with  a  little  more  imported  oil,  if  we 
maintain  the  cm-rent  average  of  Im- 
ported oil  and  domestic  oil  by  restrainhig 
the  domestic  price.  That  is  what  this  bill 
will  accomplish. 


We  are  talking  about  $36  billion  to 
$50  billion  a  year  in  duect  additional 
costs  to  consumers  as  a  result  of  any  of 
these  alternative  proposals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Ma- 
guire >  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  We  cannot  underes- 
timate the  infiationary  and  recessionary 
impact  of  a  proposal  which  will  permit 
the  price  of  domestic  oil  to  double  or 
trip'e  once  again.  This  is  probably  the 
single  most  important  issue  that  this 
Congress  will  deal  with  in  terms  ol  total 
impact  on  the  economy,  and  on  the  lives 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  mu.->t  reject  the  ad- 
ministration's approach,  we  must  reject 
the  Krueger  amendment,  and  we  must 
reject  any  proposal  in  the  guise  of  com- 
promise with  a  price  cap  which  accepts 
the  arbitrary  and  artificial  OPEC  prices 
which  were  established  a  year  ago. 

Any  so-called  compromise  which  sets 
a  cap  in  the  range  of  $11.50  or  $13.50  or 
$10.50  is  not  a  responsible  policy.  It  is  a 
capitulation  to  shared  monopoly  pricing 
abroad  and  to  oil  industi-y  pressures  in 
the  United  States.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  committee  bill,  wliich  sets  forth  a  re- 
sponsible, comprehensive,  and  coherent 
energj-  pricing  policy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

I  wish  to  discu.ss  one  of  the  point  .s 
that  was  raised  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Maguire  > . 

On  page  81  in  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration's Project  Independence  re- 
port of  November  1974.  there  is  a  table 
numbered  H-A  called  "The  Summation 
of  Unconstrained  Regional  Production 
Possibilities  for  Crude  Oil,  Natural  Gas, 
in  Millions  of  Barrels  Per  Day." 

This  contains  two  levels  of  considera- 
tion: an  accelerated  development  level, 
and  various  prices  are  listed  imder  that 
for  the  price  per  barrel;  and  another 
one,  an  accelerated  dedevelopment  level, 
with  various  prices  under  that  for  the 
price  per  barrel. 

The  price-per-barrel  figures  are  $4. 
$7,  and  $11  in  each  instance. 

Now,  in  1974,  under  both  examples,  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  the 
price  per  barrel  is;  they  estimated  10.5 
million  barrels  per  day. 

One  would  tliink,  that  is  strange  that 
they  do  not  accelerate  the  production  if 
they  I'aise  tlie  price. 

But  then  when  we  get  into  1977.  there 
is  a  difference.  When  we  get  to  1980. 
there  is  a  larger  difference,  and  when  we 
get  to  1985,  there  is  a  much  larger  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  submit  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  that 
might  have  suggested  to  him  that  there 
is  another  factor  besides  price,  and  that 
is  time.  It  takes  time  to  drill  an  oil  well, 
from  the  beginning  of  findmg  the  area 
where  they  think  tlie  well  might  be  ap- 
propriately drilled  to  find  oil  and  then 
getting  that  oil  out  of  the  ground  and 
ready  for  production.  And,  in  fact.  It 
takes  much  more  time  if  they  are  drill- 
ing that  well  up  In  Alaska  or  out  kn  the 
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Outer  Continental  Shelf  or  down  in  Ala- 
bama where  the  oil  is  4  miles  deep,  be- 
cause just  to  drill  the  well  may  take  I'i 
to  2  years.  So  the  result  is  that  time  be- 
comes a  fimction  of  this  process. 

The  gentleman  said  that  there  is  not 
much  response  to  price.  I  would  submit 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  1985  the  dif- 
ference between  $4-a-barrcI  oil  and  $11- 
a-barrel  oil,  even  imder  the  business-as- 
usual  basis,  is  something  like  6.2  million 
bsurrels  a  day.  This  6.2  million  barrels 
a  day  is  one-third  of  the  present  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  and  9.8 
million  barrels  is  estimated  at  $4  a  bar- 
rel, and  15  million  barrels  per  day  on 
$ll-a-barrel  oil.  There  is  no  figure  here 
for  $13-a-barrel  oil,  but  that  is  about  a 
60  percent  increase,  as  I  see  it.  on  what 
woiild  be  produced  if  we  did  not  raise 
the  price. 

If  we  want  that  kind  of  increase  m 
domestic  production,  it  is  a  function  of 
price  and  time.  We  are  not  dealing  just 
with  today  or  tomorrow  or  next  weelr; 
we  are  dealing  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
tnring  to  become  independent  of  those 
OPEC  nations  for  our  oil  needs  down  the 
road  and  into  the  futiu-e  so  that  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  economy  and  oi;r 
domestic  production  can  be  independent 
of  what  other  people  try  to  do  to  ua. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  consider  that 
when  we  think  in  terms  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  roll  back  the  pries  to  some  un- 
realistically  low  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  day  of  the  iii?kel 
hamburger  in  this  country  is  over.  If  we 
set  the  price  of  a  hamburger  at  a  nickel, 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  we  do  not 
have  any  hamburgers. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlemnn  from  Co!i- 
necticut  (Mr.  Moffett). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
merely  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  that  even 
the  North  Slope  oil  indicates  the  same 
production  at  $7  per  barrel  as  it  does  at 
$11  in  1988.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  move  from  $7  to  $11  without  any 
benefit. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  the  same  is  ti-ue 
for  offshore  oil  from  California,  for  off- 
shore oil  in  the  gulf,  and  for  projected 
offshore  oil  off  the  east  coast.  There  is  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  amount 
that  Project  Independence  suggests 
would  be  recovered  between  1980  and 
1985  as  among  the  different  prices  of  $4, 
$7,  and  $11. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  appreciate  the  job  he 
has  done  on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee.  I  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 


mend the  committee  for  developing  this 
excellent  bill  and  especially  thank  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Moffett  and  Mr.  Mc- 
GtTiRE,  for  working  so  hai-d  and  so  dili- 
gently for  the  most  worthwhile  and 
meaningful  provisions  of  this  bill. 

It  has  been  said  by  others  before  that 
this  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is 
the  most  significant  piece  of  legislation 
to  come  before  this  Congress  thus  far 
and  quite  possibly  this  year. 

It  contains  mandatory  allocations 
which,  I  said  during  the  debate  on  the 
gas  tax  provision  in  the  ways  and  means 
bill,  I  stated  in  a  number  of  Dear  Col- 
league lettei-s.  and  I  said  in  numerous 
insertions  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
is  the  alternative  to  the  gas  tax. 

It  contains  most  importantly  tliat 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Eck- 
hardt  provision  to  regulate  old  and  new 
oil.  On  this  provision  turns  the  question 
of  whether  this  Congress  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  the  major  oil  companies  or  has 
the  courage  to  do  that  which  this  Nation 
cries  out  for  us  to  do ;  namely,  provide  a 
program  of  energy  disciplines  to  control 
rampant  profiteering  by  a  ruthless  oil 
monopoly. 

Which  is  tlie  principal  reason  why  I 
rise  at  tliis  point.  I  believe  the  so-called 
Kjuezer  amendment  is  one  which  ob- 
fuscates the  situation,  one  which  throws 
a  monkey  wrench  at  this  vital  provision, 
and  one  which  has  the  net  effect  of  turn- 
ing our  attention  from  an  approach 
which  could,  with  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
be  fixed  and  in  place  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  consumer. 

The  Krueger  amendment  is  based  on 
a.ssumptions,  none  of  which  we  have  any 
assurances  will  ever  come  to  pass.  The 
Krueger  amendment  asks  us  to  substitute 
the  Krueger  approach  which  the  author 
seeks  to  get  implemented  at  some  un- 
known time  in  the  future,  tlirough  a  com- 
mittee, the  ways  and  means  committee, 
which  has  given  no  commitment  that 
they  will  accept  the  Krueger  approach. 
How  could  they — they  have  never  con- 
sidered it,  nor  is  it  scheduled  at  this 
point  in  time,  for  consideration. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment passes  we  will  have  lost  the  Eck- 
hardt  provision,  probably  forever.  If  the 
Kreuger  amendment  passes  we  will  have 
accepted  two  birds  in  the  bush  for  one  in 
the  hand.  And,  on  the  merits,  if  the 
Krueger  amendment  passes,  we  will  have 
once  more  moved,  as  a  Congress,  in  the 
direction  of  big  oil  in  exchange  for 
euphemisms  and  ethereal  promises,  and 
away  from  policies  wliich  can  provide  this 
Nation  with  energy  independence  and 
relief  from  OPEC  oppression. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  committee  bill  as  written  and  to 
reject  both  the  Krueger  aimendment  and 
all  other  vitiating  amendments. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  as  one  who  worked 
very  hard  on  it  and  as  one  who  is  on 
the  committee  wliich  reported  this  bill 
out. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  what 
has  been  said  about  it  by  some  Members, 
is  a  compromise.  It  is  a  compromise  that 
reflects  the  knowledge  of  tlie  committee 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  very 


complicated  situation.  It  is  a  compromise 
that  reflects  the  fact  that  decontrolling 
oil  is  a  very  simple  matter.  But  control- 
ing  the  price  of  oil  is  a  very  complicated 
matter;  and  that,  in  effect,  is  one  of 
the  major  differences  in  approach  be- 
tween the  decontrol  proponents  led  by 
the  Piesident  and  the  control  proponents 
led  by  the  committee  in  this  Congress. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
committee's  compromise  bill  has  not  been 
met  by  a  real  compromise  from  the  Pres- 
ident. The  decontrol  i.dvocates  are  doing 
nothing  more  than  letting  OPEC  call  the 
shots.  While  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
people  in  this  body  who  are  working  on 
this  issue  as  decontrol  advocates,  it  is 
amusing  to  hear  them  talk  about  energy 
independence  when  they  are  advocating 
a  strategy  that  does  nothing  more  than 
say  that  if  OPEC  decides  they  are  going 
to  charge  $20  a  barrel,  then  we  are  going 
to  also  charge  $20  a  barrel  for  our  oil. 
Is  that  independence  from  OPEC? 

Most  notably,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion of  macroeconomic  impact  is  one  tiiat 
the  administration  and  the  decontrol  ad- 
vocates have  failed  to  analyze  adequately. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  most  recent 
Library  of  Congress  study  performed  by 
two  economists,  Lawrence  Kumins  and 
Warren  Farb,  which  uses  a  Data  Re- 
som-ce  Inc.  model  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  the  administration's  plan. 
It  discusses  the  impact  on  the  rate  uf 
growth  of  real  GNP  and  unemployment 
of  various  combinations  of  decontrol  and 
an  increase  in  OPEC  prices.  In  any  of 
the  scenarios,  however,  total  decontr-.-l 
only  serves  to  exacerbate  an  already  seri- 
ous economic  situation. 

We  cannot  address  this  problem  as 
though  we  are  not  in  a  terrible  economic 
recession,  as  though  our  people  have  not 
already  suffered  enough  from  high  en- 
ergy prices,  or  as  though  we  were  really 
talking  about  a  5 -cent  hamburger  or  a 
5-cent  ice  cream  cone.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  those  things.  We  are  talking 
about  a  public  that  has  paid  again  and 
again  and  again  and  is  faced  with  prices 
that  are  not  cost-based,  that  are  not 
logical,  that  are  nothing  more  than 
prices  tliat  reflect  the  fact  that  we  are 
being  held  hostage  not  only  by  OPEC  but 
by  the  major  oil  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
in  the  House  I  shall  a.-ik  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  of  the  economists  to 
which  I  referred  be  placed  n  the  Record. 

The  study  referred  to  follows: 

[The  I.ibr?ry  of  Congx-ess,  Congreision;-.! 

Research  Service) 

The  Impact  of  CnuoE  Oil  Prices  on' 

THK  U.S.  Economy 

(By  Waireu  E.  Farb,  E.^ononiist.  and  rawiv-nre 

Kiiuiins,  -Analyst  in  Energy  Economic- 1 

Now  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  U.S.  economy  is  lecoverin;^ 
from  its  worst  post  v.ar  recession  it  must  girJ 
itself  for  a  new  romid  of  depressant  shocks. 
ThLs  report  will  invesii?ate  the  likely  impact 
on  the  economy  of  those  shocks  that  are 
likely  to  emanate  from  the  energy  sector  of 
the  economy.  In  particular  the  Impact  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  OPEC  supplied  crude 
nil.  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  rejuUiug  from  the  decontrol  of  "old 

Oil." 

In  general  either  of  these  actions  alone 
wouia  tend  to  slow  the  Incipient  economic 
recovery  and  to  .slow  and  possibly  stop  the 
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rate  of  decline  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
Moreover,  the  rate  of  Inflation  would  be  In- 
creased. The  extent  to  which  these  dire  effects 
ave  realized,  however,  depends  on  numerous 
f  if^cvs.  Obviously,  most  Important  Is  the  size 
of  the  OPEC  price  rise  and  rate  at  which 
ci:;mectic  crude  oil  Is  decontrolled.  Also,  of 
pi-ime  Importance,  however.  Is  the  accom- 
pinyl'ig  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  both  of 
which  can  atteni'ate  a  major  portion  of  the 
impact. 

As  a  starting  point  in  the  analysis  the 
Data  Resources,  Inc.  (DRI)  June  1975  quar- 
terly forecast  of  the  economy  was  used.  This 
simulation  a-ssumes  that  OPEC  prices  will 
increase  by  15  percent  or  $1.50  per  barrel,  and 
that  domestic  crude  will  be  deregulated  at 
the  rate  of  1.6  percent  per  month  which 
would  provide  full  deregulation  only  after 
five  years. 

SUDDI:N    DERECL-L.\TIO>r 

The  first  CRS  alternative  to  tliis  couUol 
solution  assumes  sudden  deregulation  of  all 
domestic  crude  oil  as  of  September  1,  1975, 
coupled  with  a  15  percent  increase  In  the 
price  of  OPEC  crude.  Assuming  no  fiscal  or 
monetary  policy  changes  It  is  estimated  that 
this  would  lead  to  a  decline  In  real  GNP  of 
more  than  4  percent  by  the  end  of  1977  (see 
attached  taol©  labeled  "DEREG  &  15, c 
OPEC") .  This  decline  in  production  would  be 
consistent  with  an  unemployment  rate  more 
than  1.5  percentage  points  higher  than  the 
DRI  control  solution  which  assumes  a  more 
gradual  deregulation.  lu  absolute  terms  the 
unemployment  rate  would  apparently  not  go 
below  about  8.8  percent.  In  the  r.bsence  of 
offsetting  fiscal  or  monetary  policies. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  sliarp  price 
Increases  in  all  crude  oil  prices  occurring  at 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  1975,  the  in- 
flationary impact  is  greatest  In  the  beginning 
and  then  tapers  off.  The  rate  of  increase  lu 
the  CPI  Is  expected  to  be  greater  than  8 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  compared  with 
5.4  percent  in  the  DRI  control.  By  the  end 
of  1977  It  is  expected  that  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  the  CPI  will  have  decreased  to  about  5.7 
percent  per  year  under  the  CRS  ass\imptions 
and  about  5!4  percent  with  the  DRI  assump- 
tions. The  same  impact  pattern  can  be  ob- 
served in  the  WPI.  however,  at  a  siibstantlally 
higher  level.  Since  the  greatest  impact  of 
crude  oU  price  Increases  Is  on  wholesale 
prices  It  is  expected  that  the  WPI  would  be 
the  most  sensitive  measure  of  inflation  to 
these  types  of  shocks. 

In  any  event  by  1977  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  WPI  is  rapidly  falling  back  toward  5 
percent  from  a  high  of  an  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  more  than  13  percent  immediately 
following  the  price  Increases. 

If  monetary  policy,  which  Is  primarily 
under  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
is  allowed  to  accommodate  the  price  increase 
the  rate  of  real  growth  of  GNP  will  not  be  as 
low  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  fact 
In  1976  real  GNP  would  be  likely  to  Increase 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  5  percent  per  year 
compared  with  less  than  3.5  percent  If 
monetary  policy  is  not  accommodative  (see 
"With  Moiiey"  In  following  tables) .  The 
faster  rate  of  growth  In  productivity  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  steadily  declining  un- 
employment rate,  declining  to  7.8  percent 
by  the  end  of  1977.  This  Is  nearly  a  full  per- 
centage point  lower  than  without  accom- 
modation, but  still  higher  than  if  deregxUa- 
tion  is  spread  over  five  years  as  in  the  DRI 
control. 

The  cost  of  achieving  the  stronger  econ- 
omy is  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of  inflation. 
In  terms  of  the  CPI  the  added  Inflationary 
rate  of  Increase  would  be  somewhat  hlglier 
almost  immediately.  With  an  expansionary 
monetary  policy  Interest  rates  can  be  held 
down  allowing  purchasing  power  to  keep 
paue  with  the  Inflation  and  thereby  en- 
couraging continued  investment.  While 
Inflationary  pressures  would  be  more  severe 


with  accommodation  it  Is  unlikely  that  the 
annual  rate  would  be  as  high  as  In  the  re- 
cent past.  So  long  as  unemployment  remains 
high  the  probability  of  renewed  general  In- 
flation throughout  the  economy  at  rates  In 
excess  of  10  percent  per  year  are  slight.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  WPI  it  should  be  noted 
that  while  It  Is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  12  percent  per  year  in  1976,  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  one  of  its  major  components — 
petroleum  and  fuel  products — Is  about  35 
percent.  As  a  result  the  GNP  deflater,  the 
most  broadly  based  Inflation  measure,  rises 
at  about  the  same  rate  with  and  without 
accommodating  monetary  policy,  but  ac- 
commodation encourages  a  much  greater 
level  of  real  production. 

NO  CHANGE 

The  results  labeled  "No  Change"  of  the 
attached  tables  (p.  13)  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  domestic  crude  oil  will  con- 
tinue to  be  regulated  and  that  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  OPEC  prices.  This  leads  to 
what  can  be  viewed  as  the  "best  case"  since 
it  leads  to  the  highest  rates  of  growth  in 
real  GNP.  the  lowest  unemployment  rates, 
and  the  lowest  rates  of  Inflation.  These  re- 
sults, however,  do  not  take  Into  considera- 
tion any  political  problems  that  may  result 
from  these  assumtplons.  The  stronger  per- 
formance of  the  economy  given  these  as- 
sumptions can  be  traced  to  the  higher  levels 
of  consumption  that  would  be  forthcoming, 
the  higher  level  of  Investment,  and  the 
lower  Interest  rates. 

TWO  YEAR  PHASED  DEREGULATION 

A  more  realistic  set  of  assumptions  is  that 

1)  OPEC  prices  increase  by  15  percent,  and 

2)  domestic  crude  oil  Is  deregulated  over 
a  2  year  period.  As  would  be  expected  this 
would  lead  to  economic  results  "better"  than 
If  deregulation  were  more  rapid,  but  "not 
as  good"  as  slower  or  no  deregulation. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  real  GNP  would  be 
7  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1976,  but 
would  fall  sharply  as  the  cumulative  im- 
pact of  the  increasing  energy  prices  Is  felt. 
Consequently  the  unemployment  rate  would 
fall  to  about  8  percent  by  the  end  of  1976, 
but  then  level  oflf,  as  inflation  steadly  in- 
creased toward  an  annual  rate  of  about  7 
percent.  (The  rate  of  increase  in  the  WPI 
would  peak  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  12 
percent). 

It  is  also  likely,  however,  that  because  of 
the  gradual  Impact  of  these  assumed  price 
Increases  monetary  policy  would  be  quite 
effective  in  attenuating  the  negative  im- 
pacts. Instead  of  the  sharp  Increases  in  re- 
serve creation  and  money  growth  necessary 
under  the  sudden  deregulation  assumptions 
a  rHore  gradual  increase  would  be  called  for. 
This  would  permit  the  monetary  authorities 
more  latitude  in  their  actions  and  provide 
conditions. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagomarsino  I  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  7014.  This 
bill  is  entitled  "The  Energy  Conservation 
and  Oil  Policy  Act."  I  submit  it  could 
be  better  titled  "The  Dry  Pump  Bill."  be- 
cause that,  gentlemen,  is  what  you  are 
going  to  have  if  this  nonpolicy  is  adopted. 

The  principal  idea  behind  this  bill 
seems  to  be  th£<.t  we  should  control  the 
price  of  domestic  oil  while  doing  nothing 
about  the  price  of  oil  imports.  How  this 
is  going  to  help  the  consumer  is  beyond 
me.  It  will  help  the  Arabs.  In  fact,  the 
title  of  the  bill,  if  you  reverse  tlie  parts, 
comes  out  to  OPEC,  which  is  probably 
a  better  way  to  characterize  it. 


I  think  we  should  enact  a  substitute, 
the  "Users  and  Savers  Act,"  or  USA.  In 
other  words,  I  would  like  to  see  realistic 
incentive  pricing  together  with  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  to  prevent  price  gouging. 
That  way  the  consumere  would  come  out 
ahead,  and  the  oii  blackmailers  would  be 
beat  at  their  own  game. 

The  only  thing  the  consumers  are  go- 
ing to  get  out  of  H.R.  7014  is  standing  in 
line  at  the  filling  station. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  pui-pose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "Energy  Conservation 
and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975 '. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Tiie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, liaving  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7014  to  increase  domestic 
energy  supplies  and  availability;  to  re- 
strain energy  demand;  to  prepare  for 
energy  emergencies;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  regarding  tomor- 
row's business. 

As  those  who  have  looked  at  the 
schedule  know,  we  have  a  very  heavy 
schedule  for  tomorrow,  including  two 
conference  reports,  finishing  up  one  bill 
that  was  started,  doing  an  appropriation 
bill,  and  coming  back  to  the  bill  that  we 
have  had  under  discussion  today.  In  view 
of  that  fact,  the  Chair  will  not  entertain 
requests  for  1-minute  speeches,  unless 
some  emergency  arises,  but  will  entertain 
requests  for  unanimous  consent,  until 
after  the  business  of  the  day  has  been 
completed. 


CORRECTION  OP  RECORD  ON   THE 
HEALTH  MANPOWER  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback"  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  11,  1975,  the  House  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  H.R.  5546,  the  Health 
Manpower  Act.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
prior  commitments,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  votes  on  amendments  and 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  had  recently  been  contacted  by  sev- 
eral physicians  in  my  district  regarding 
their  finn  opposition  to  titles  V  and  VIII 
of  the  measure.  Subsequent  to  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  provisions  of  each 
title  and  further  discussions  on  the  mat- 
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ter  with  area  physicians,  I  felt  that  they 
were  enUrely  justified  in  their  belief  that 
the  capitation  assistance  provision  and 
residency  requirements  did  not  serve  the 
best  interests  of  medical  programs  and 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

It  was  my  intention,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port the  Satterfleld  objection  to  the  first 
committee  amendment  on  payback  of 
capitation  grants  as  well  as  the  Broyhill 
amendment  to  strike  title  Vni  from  the 
bill.  Although  I  was  correctly  paired  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Broyhill's  amendment, 
which  was  agreed  to,  I  regret  to  note 
that  I  was  mistakenly  paired  in  favor  of 
the  first  committee  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  that  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  committee  amendment  and 
favored  deletion  of  the  capitation  pay- 
back provisions  of  the  bill  since  it  re- 
quires that  individual  students  pay  the 
funds  back  to  the  Government.  This 
means  the  imposition  of  a  debt  that  the 
individual  had  no  role  in  incurring.  Also, 
the  provision  appears  to  violrte  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity  since  students  from  lower 
income  families  will  obviously  have  a 
harder  time  paying  back  the  debt  than 
will  students  of  substantial  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
clarify  this  unfortunate  error  since  my 
decision  to  be  paired  against  final  passage 
of  the  bill  was  based  on  my  opposition 
to  the  first  committee  amendment. 
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BACK-TO-THE-SOIL:  PART  6 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  occasion,  my  "Bicentennial 
seed  bill"  has  been  questioned  on  the 
groimds  that  no  grounds  exist  In  our 
major  cities  which  would  be  suitable  for 
vegetable  gardening.  I  am  here  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  a  pea  grows  in  Brook- 
lyn. In  fact,  thousands  of  peas,  carrots, 
onions,  cuciunbers,  cabbages,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  radishes,  and  so  forth,  are 
springing  up  on  the  "East  Side,  the  West 
Side,  and  All  Around  the  Town."  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  "Big  Apple"  will  be 
producing  its  own  apple  crop  within  the 
near  future.  Within  the  shadow  of  the 
Empire  State  Building,  vacant  lots  have 
been  turned  into  lush  vegetable-produc- 
ing plots  which  send  shivers  of  jealousy 
through  the  residents  of  New  York's 
neighboring  State— the  "Garden  State," 
New  Jersey. 

Aside  from  producing  large  amounts 
of  high-quality  food  at  little  expense, 
these  gardens  are  producing  community 
pride.  Residents  have  found  that  their 
community  gardens  have  been  a  focal 
point  for  turning  the  corner  on  deteri- 
orating neighborhoods.  The  gardens 
have  sparked  a  feeling  of  community 
identity  and  purpose  which,  in  turn,  has 
sparked  renewed  efforts  to  improve  the 
community  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  com- 
mendable achievement  which  few  other 
urban  programs  can  match  at  so  low  a 
cost. 

Similar  success  is  being  recorded  in 
the  communities  which  surround  the 
Nation's    Capital.    In    Arlington,    Va., 


where  more  than  half  of  the  residents 
are  apartment  dwellers,  the  back-to- 
the-soil  movement  has  reached  enor- 
mous proportions.  In  response,  the  Ar- 
lington County  Board  has  made  225  plots 
of  land  available  to  its  citizens. 

This  is  triple  the  amount  of  plots  made 
available  last  year,  but  is  still  insufiScient 
to  handle  the  ever-increasing  demand. 
In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  commu- 
nity gardeners  are  finding  that  a  $9  in- 
vestment can  yield  $240  worth  of  vita- 
min-rich, fresh  vegetables.  This  year, 
Washington  area  governments  will  offer 
more  than  4,000  plots  of  land  for  com- 
munity gardeners,  and  even  that  will 
not  meet  the  tremendous  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  mystery  be- 
hind the  enormous  growth  of  the  back- 
to-the-soil  movement.  For  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  city  dwellers  in  the  heart 
of  New  York  can  avoid  high  food  costs. 
More  importantly,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  they  are  able  to  experience 
the  taste  of  succulent,  juicy  ripe  red  to- 
matoes, which  they,  themselves,  have 
grown.  Residents  of  Arlington  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties  can  escape  their 
cramped  apartments  to  work  the  soil,  ex- 
ercise in  the  sun  and,  at  the  expense  of 
a  little  good  earth  under  their  finger- 
nails, can  be  rewarded  with  bushels  of 
fi-esh  delicious  food. 

I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  following  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times,  and  the  Washington 
Star-News,  which  I  think  they  will  find 
most  enlightening.  I  might  add  that  I 
shall  again  take  the  floor  tomorrow  to 
point  out  those  reasons  for  which  we 
should  all  be  grateful  for  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  of  community  gardeners. 

The  articles  follow: 
IFYom  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  19751 
0»  City  Lots:  Tomato  Plants  Are  Rising 
Out  of  the  Ashes 
(By  Olive  Evans) 
A   cabbage   patch   in   the   shadow   of   the 
Empire  State  Building  .  .  .  corn  ripening  on 
the  Bowery  ...  the  fresh  makings  of  salad, 
grown   to   the   tune  of  police  sirens.   Com- 
munity  gardens   are   springing   up   in   New 
York,  hidden  among  tenements  or  flourish- 
ing where  busy  arteries  intersect. 

The  people  who  work  together  to  make 
wasted  space  productive  are  reaping  the  har- 
vest: fresh  vegetables  at  very  little  cost. 

But  before  the  harvest,  there  Is  the  work. 
It  usually  begins  on  an  earthless,  debris- 
strewn  lot,  such  as  the  one  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  Street  and  Avenue  B.  There,  on  a 
recent  Saturday  morning,  seven  adults  and 
about  15  neighborhood  children  were  pick- 
ing and  piling,  dragging  and  heaving  the 
bricks,  broken  bottles,  cans  and  assorted  by- 
products of  consumer  society. 

Richard  and  Shirley  Niebanck  and  their 
children,  Markus.  13,  and  Adam,  9.  had 
joined  the  clean-up.  Mr.  Niebanck,  pro  tem 
minister  at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  ex- 
plained that  the  church  had  made  the  lot 
available  to  the  community. 

"We're  just  delighted  that  the  people  are 
wiUing  to  do  this,"  he  said.  "And  we  want 
to  do  what  wc  can  to  help  it  along." 

Passers-by  were  puzzled,  surprised,  even 
inspired. 

"Can  I  come  in  and  help?"  a  woman  asked 
in  Spanish. 

But  people  in  the  area  are  accustomed  to 
vacant  lots. 

"Its  the  problem  in  this  area,"  said  Faith 
Wright,  coordinator  of  the  project.  "The 
blight  of  refuse  dumps  and  rats.  Four  years 


ago  there  were  four  vacant  lots  between 
Avenue  A  and  D,  from  14th  Street  to  Houston. 
Now  there  are  over  100." 

Michelle  Rlvas,  13,  was  the  unofficial  In- 
terpreter for  the  multiethnic  rubble-clearers. 
"I  like  to  get  into  these  activities  to  help 
the  Lower  East  Side,  because  its  going  to 
pieces  if  we  don't  do  something.  That's  wliy 
we're  here,"  she  said. 

The  pick  ax-and-wheelbarrow  stage  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  the  organic  Bowery- 
Houston  Community  Farm /Garden  on  East 
Houston  Street  and  the  Bowery,  one  gusty 
Sunday.  The  garden  had  been  started  a  year 
before.  There  was  lots  of  work  to  be  done, 
repairing  the  compost  bins  and  the  fence, 
but  things  were  grov.ing. 

"It's  a  doing  and  learning  process,"  said 
'Jony  Antonellis.  "For  ln?i.in:e,  the  ants 
devoured  my  sweet  peppers  last  year,  but 
not  my  hot  peppers.  So  I  alternated  hot  pep- 
pers and  sweet  peppers,  and  I  ended  up 
with  sweet,  hot  peppers  and  hot  sweet  pep- 
pers. So  I  finally  got  rid  of  the  sweet  pep- 
pers." 

About  70  people  are  assigned  bv  lottery, 
three  or  four  to  each  of  32  plots. 

•I  have  my  window  boxes,  but  It's  not  the 
same  as  this,"  said  June  Abrams,  who  live^ 
on  East  12th  Street.  She  and  her  husband 
plan  to  buy  property  in  the  country.  In  the 
meantime,  there's  the  Farm  Garden. 

"We  come  down  here  and  we  get  outdoors. 
And  it  makes  you  feel  good,"  she  said.  "Wero 
very  interested  In  the  neighborhood  and  in 
trying  to  improve  the  environment." 

Besides  the  enticement  of  "tomatoes  that 
taste  like  tomatoes, "  community  gardeners 
believe  that  growing  things  improve  a  city. 

NO  identity 

"This  is  a  marginal  neighborhood,"  said 
James  Addiss.  an  architect-historian  who 
lives  on  Bleecker  Street.  "It  has  no  Identity, 
and  this  space  gives  It  an  Identity  and  makes 
it  productive.  In  this  atmosphere  of  human 
destruction,  this  is  a  very  nice  kind  of  turn- 
around." 

The  turnaround  may  be  short-lived.  The 
city  has  given  notice  that,  as  part  of  its 
economy  drive,  it  will  terminate  the  garden's 
$1  a  year  lease  as  of  July  31. 

On  the  other  side  of  town  and  to  the 
north,  is  a  neighborhood  that  has  a  very 
definite  identity:  the  Chelsea  of  brownstone 
rows— some  rundown,  many  refurbished— 
and  a  strongly  Hispanic  flavor. 

It  is  an  almost  daily  routine  for  Pam  Larson 
and  her  two  children,  Kevin,  10,  and  Karin 
9,  to  work  together  on  their  plot  In  the 
People's  Garden  on  21st  Street  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues. 

■Last  summer,  from  the  end  of  June  on. 
I  didn't  buy  anything  for  salad,"  Mrs.  Larson 
said. 

The  garden's  12  plots  are  shared  by  50  to 
60  people,  a  class  from  P.S.  11,  and  a  Girl 
Scout  troop. 

Children  from  the  neighborhood  some- 
times try  to  climb  the  fence  and  help  them- 
selves. Lee  Egll  keeps  an  eve  on  them  from 
her  apartment  across  the  street. 

VANDALISM    PROBLEM 

Miss  Egll  said  she  believes  that  the  best 
way  to  counteract  possible  vandalism  is  to 
involve  the  children. 

'Practically  every  night  I  bring  the  kids 
in  to  work  for  two  or  three  hours,"  she  said. 
"They  pull  weeds  and  form  a  water  brigade. 
They  don't  have  to  be  asked.  They  do  a  good 
job." 

Like  many  a  city  community  garden,  the 
People's  Garden  had  a  struggle  with  red 
tape  in  its  beginnings  last  year.  Now  it's 
threatened  with  extinction:  The  city  plans 
to  blacktop  the  entire  area  to  make  a  play- 
ground. 

Further  uptown  there  Is  a  community  gar- 
den whose  future  seems  less  tenuous.  It  Is 
on  Federal  land,  on  Third  Avenue  between 
3 1st   and   32d   Streets,   and   the  post   office 
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planned  for  the  site  In  the  early  ninet«en- 
sixtles  has  not  materialized. 

"The  Federal  people  have  been  very  co- 
operative and  very  nice."  said  Judith  Bob- 
ker,  of  the  National  Conservation  Recycling 
Corporation,  a  commvmlty  group  that  oper- 
ates the  garden. 

There  Is  a  view  of  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing from  Daisy  Drive  and  also  from  Begonia 
Boulevard  or,  for  that  matter,  from  Cherry 
Blossom  Lane,  the  paths  among  the  40  plots. 
me  cabbage  patch  Is  a  showplace,  be- 
cause. It  seems,  plastic  was  put  over  the 
plants  to  keep  them  warm  during  the  chilly 
spring. 

As  with  many  city  activities,  there  Is  a 
waiting  list  to  Join. 

"Everybody  Is  hungry  for  this  kind  of 
thing,"  said  Mary  Ann  Ekholm,  a  gardener 
who  is  a  designer  of  lingerie  and  lives  In 
the  area.  "It's  very  therapeutic." 

The  orange  tufts  of  marigolds  were  pop- 
ping up  haphazardly  in  many  plots.  "To 
keep  away  the  Insects,"  Miss  Ekholm  ex- 
plained. And  eggshells  were  scattered  about. 
"To  take  care  of  the  slugs,"  she  said. 

Anne  StUlwell,  who  works  at  New  York 
University  Medical  Center,  was  turning  the 
earth  over  In  her  plot. 

"I  tbink  tomatoes  were  the  main  mo- 
tivation." she  said.  "If  I  had  had  any  idea 
how  much  work  It  would  be.  I  wouldn't  have 
start*!,"  she  said.  "But  I  did  lose  six 
pounds — right  where  I  needed  It." 

Community  gardening  mixes  people  of 
different  occupations,  marital  statuses  and 
ages. 

"Douglas  the  Great,"  reads  a  blue  and 
yellow  sign  on  the  little  fence  on  Douglas 
Arson's  plot.  Doug,  a  .senior  at  Julia  Blch- 
nian  High  School,  lives  on  33d  Street. 

He  has  a  technical  problem  with  his  plot, 
because  It  runs  across  the  stairway  that 
led  to  the  cellar  of  the  building  that  once 
stood  there.  Nevertheless,  Doug's  herbs 
(basil,  rosemary,  several  kinds  of  mint), 
chives,  carrots,  onions,  tomat-oes — and  marl- 
golds — are  coming  along. 

"I'm  a  vegetarian,  so  for  me  this  has 
special  meaning,  he  said.  "And  also  its  fun 
and  gives  you  something  to  do." 

Robert  Meyer,  a  second-year  medical  stu- 
dent as  New  York  University,  and  his  wife 
share  a  plot  with  another  medical  student. 
"This  Is  my  very  first  garden,"  he  said.  "I 
knew  nothing  about  It." 

He  was  asked  his  opinion,  as  a  man  of 
science,  of  the  fumes  from  Tliird  Avenue 
traffic  that  waft  over  the  crops. 

"My  wife  Is  a  little  dubious.  She  said  that 
anything  that  grows  on  Third  Avenue,  there 
must  be  something  funny  abotit  it,"  he 
said. 

There  are  other  problems  In  city  commun- 
ity gardens:  Voracious  pigeons.  Lettuce- 
addicted  sparrows.  Occasionally,  a  rat.  And 
vandalism.  But  the  garden  at  32d  Street  has 
been  lucky  on  that  score.  So  far  they've  lost 
one  marigold. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  13.  1075 1 

$9  Growing  to  $240 

(By  Jody  Beck) 

With  $9.30  worth  of  seeds,  a  small  plot  of 
land,  lots  of  elbow  grease,  a  strong  back  and 
a  hoe.  a  gardener  can  grow  $240.52  worth  of 
vegetables  by  next  fall. 

Raising  vegetables  may  be  the  gardener's 
"very  own  small  miracle."  as  columnist  James 
J.  Kllpatrick  once  wrote,  but  the  economics 
of  gardening  is  probably  what  will  double 
the  number  of  backyard  farmers  this  year. 

"Most  people  don't  realize  how  much  work 
is  Involved  in  gardening  and  they  are  dis- 
appointed." said  Daniel  B.  Greene,  a  con- 
servation specialist  for  the  Prince  Georges 
division  of  the  Maryland-National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission. 

"But,"  he  added.  "It  can  be  very  reward- 
ing." Green  supplied  the  statistics  on  that 


much  seed  producing  vegetables  worth 
$240.52.  He  said  It  would  take  an  experienced 
gardener  to  do  that  well. 

Last  year,  Washington  area  governments 
made  about  1,800  plots  of  unused  laud  avail- 
able to  gardeners. 

Tills  year  they  will  oiler  more  than  4,000 — 
and  most  garden  programs  have  waiting 
lists. 

More  people  are  also  gardening  in  back 
yards,  and  apartment  dwellers  will  raise  to- 
matoes in  bushel  baskets  on  the  balcony. 

It's  too  early  to  plant  much — cabbage  can 
go  In  March  15,  potatoes  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
and  onions  and  radishes  on  April  1 — but  It 
isn't  too  early  to  think  about  the  garden  and 
begin  preparing  the  soil. 

To  help  get  things  get  started,  March  22 
will  be  "Vegetable  Day"  in  Montgomery 
County  and  "Veg-Day  '75"  In  the  District. 
Oxon  Hill  Farm  will  also  have  a  special 
program. 

Arlington  will  rent  200  plots  of  land  this 
summer,  up  from  70  last  year.  Extension 
3  gent  C.  Francis  Lay  said  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  last  year's  gardeners  had  dropped  out 
of  the  program  and  that  he  had  250  requests 
for  land.  He  said  he  would  be  happy  to  match 
up  prospective  gardeners  to  individuals  own- 
ing unused  land. 

Lay  said  that  between  50  and  60  percent 
of  the  gardeners  in  his  program  this  year 
are  neophytes.  A  Richmond  hortlculturallst 
tells  of  first-year  gardeners  who  go  to  seed 
stores  and  ask  for  a  pound  of  tomato  seeds, 
a  dozen  cucumber  plants  and  some  potato 
seeds. 

One  pound  of  tomato  seeds  Is  enough  to 
cover  an  acre,  and  most  experts  recommend 
starting  tomatoes  and  many  other  vegetables 
from  seedlngs  instead  of  seeds.  A  typical 
garden  offered  by  local  governments  measures 
20  by  20  feet. 

Help  is  available.  The  District's  Martin 
Luther  King  Library  has  set  up  a  special  dis- 
play of  seed  catalogues  and  gardening  books 
which  has  proved  very  popular,  according  to 
a  library  spokeswoman. 

Washington  Technical  Institute's  exten- 
sion service  runs  a  telephone  consulting 
service  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  weekdays. 

Program  director  Wllllan  B.  Easley  said 
the  service  averages  about  60  or  60  calls 
each  day.  The  number  Is  629-7777.  Easley's 
office  will  also  send  a  hortlculturallst  to 
gardening  workshops.  Services  are  offered  to 
home  gardeners  and  to  those  working  on 
1.000  plots  at  Ft.  Lincoln. 

Lay,  who  works  for  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University's  extension 
service.  Is  cooperating  with  his  counterparts 
in  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  County  In  a  gar- 
den-by-mall program  that  has  2,000  names 
on  its  mailing  list.  The  second  lesson  goes 
out  this  week,  and  no  new  names  are  being 
added  to  the  list. 

Montgomery  County — through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Extension  Service — offered 
five  four-week  classes  In  growing  and  pre- 
servUig  food.  More  than  400  persons  signed 
up  for  the  courses,  and  another  400  were 
turned  away. 

Seed  merchants  have  prepared  themselves 
for  a  spring  onslaught  of  customers.  Glenn 
Sharpe,  assistance  manager  of  the  Southern 
States  Vienna  Cooperative,  Inc.,  said  busi- 
ness was  up  50  percent  last  year  and  that  he 
expected  a  "tremendous"  Increase  this  year. 
The  store  receives  shipments  of  supplies  In 
late  January  and  usually  begins  to  sell  In 
earnest  about  now.  But  every  weekend  since 
January  has  been  a  hectic  one  for  Southern 
Stated. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Giant  garden  center 
in  Rockvllle  said  he  expected  to  double  the 
store's  $15,000  worth  of  gardening  sales  In 
last  year's  growing  season. 

Seed  prices  are  up  this  year,  but  not  as 
much  as  fertilizer  prices  went  up  last  year. 
And  shortages  experienced  last  year  shouldn't 


be  as  widespread  this  year.  A  spokesman  for 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
largest  mall-order  seller  of  seeds  to  indlvld- 
tials,  said  most  of  the  Increase  in  prices  U 
due  to  Inflation. 

He  said  the  company  which  distributes 
'  .several  million"  of  Us  catalogues  right  after 
Christmas,  expected  to  do  20  or  25  percent 
more  business  this  year  than  last. 

(From  the  Washhigton  Star,  Feb.  24. 1975] 

Gabucn  Plots  Tripled  WriHOUT  Expected 
Fight 

Fifty  determined  gardeners  showed  up. 
ready  to  storm  the  Arlington  County  Board 
in  defense  of  community  garden  plots,  but 
found  they  didn't  have  to. 

The  County  Board  was  on  their  side  Sat- 
urday— without  even  hearing  testimony.  It 
tripled  the  76  plots  it  rented  out  last  year. 

Not  wanting  to  cut  short  its  generosity 
there,  the  board  asked  its  staff  to  search  for 
private  land,  svich  as  the  Vepco  right-of-way 
on  Pour-Mile  Run,  that  might  be  turned 
over  to  gardeners. 

Board  member  Everard  Munscy.  an  oiit- 
spoken  opponent  of  Interstate  Route  66. 
drew  laughter  when  he  suggested  planting 
over  the  1-66  right-of-way  In  North  ArlUig- 
ton. 

"Under  any  conceivable  set  of  ch-cum- 
stances,  there  Isn't  going  to  be  any  construc- 
tion during  this  year's  growing  season,"  he 
said. 

"Or  next,"  interjected  Thomas  W.  Richards, 
a  fellow  board  member  and  I-6fl  opponent. 

"Or  ever,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  Munsev 
replied,  adding  that  the  highway  question 
will  be  hung  up  in  court  at  least  a  year 
even  If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  ap- 
proves the  road. 

Mun-sey  also  suggested  the  118-acre  Penta- 
gon City  tract,  which  stands  vacant  while 
its  owners  negotiate  for  a  buyer  who  wants 
to  develop  it.  But  Board  Chairman  John  W. 
Purdy  noted  that  the  tract  is  home  to  a  lot  of 
rnbbits. 

"Great,  they  could  hunt  and  grow  veg- 
etables at  the  same  time,"  Munsey  joked. 

"No,  the  rabbits  will  eat  the  lettuce,"  Purdy 
answered. 

The  board  also  raised  the  rent  on  the  plots 
from  $10  to  $15.  But  Brian  Van  Linda,  a 
medical  student  who  did  his  first  (»-ganlc 
gardening  last  summer,  said  yesterday,  "It's 
still  a  good  buy.  You  get  a  lot  of  vegetables 
very  cheap. 

"I  grew  up  right  outside  of  New  York  City 
and  you  sort  of  get  out  of  touch  with  how 
things  grow."  Van  Linda  said.  "The  com- 
munity garden  concept  Is  really  good  be- 
cause you  have  a  dozen  other  people  to  tell 
you  where  to  plant  certain  things,  where  to 
fertilize,  where  to  get  seeds  and  where  to 
go  for  help.  Without  that.  It  can  take  you 
three  or  four  years  to  learn." 

Mary  L.  Smith,  who  organized  the  13 
plots  at  N.  10th  and  Nelson  Streets  for  or- 
ganic gardening,  said  saving  money  was  a 
bigger  factor  than  getthig  back  to  nature 
for  most  of  those  with  whom  she  worked. 

Arlington,  which  rented  20-by-30-foot 
plots  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  was  the 
last  of  the  Washington  area  jurisdictions  to 
join  the  "victory"  garden  bandwagon  as  In- 
flation hoisted  food  prices.  Mrs.  Smith  says 
the  community  plots  are  especially  Impor- 
tant In  Arlington,  where  more  than  half  the 
residents  are  apartment  dwellers  with  little 
or  no  access  to  the  land. 

She  used  to  rent  a  plot  in  PurcellviUe,  an 
hour's  drive  from  her  home,  but  two  years 
ago  caught  such  a  bad  case  of  poison  Ivy  on 
a  strange  farm  that  she  had  to  quit. 

"So  I  missed  the  1973  season,  and  that's 
what  made  me  decide  'I'm  going  to  make 
Arlington  County  produce.' "  she  said. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Smith's  spot  and 
another  across  Nelson  Street,  gardeners  will 
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be  returning  to  tbe  SOOO  t>Iock  of  S.  Glebe 
Road  and  1900  block  of  Key  Botilevard. 

A  total  of  160  new  plots  will  be  araUable 
at  S.  Bllnola  and  6tb  Streets  South,  on 
Oreenbrlar  Street  behind  Torktown  High 
School,  and  at  the  Fort  Barnard  water  tower. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKKR.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iifinnesota  Chir.  Oberstar)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

BIr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. July  II,  I  had  to  leave  Washington 
on  ofBdal  business  and  necessarily 
missed  record  votes  numbered  roUcall 
377  through  roUcall  381.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

ROIXCAU.  HO.  377  :  "aTX" 

House  Resolution  584.  The  rule  under 
which  the  blU  HJR.  5546.  the  Health 
Manpower  Act.  was  considered.  Passed 
by  a  vote  of  350  too. 

aOIXCAIX  NO.  379:   "ATX" 

HJL  5546.  An  amendment  regarding 
the  payback  of  capitation  grants.  Passed 
by  a  vote  of  209  to  153. 

aOLLCAU,  NO.  380 :   "NAT" 

HJl.  5546.  An  amendment  to  strike 
title  vm,  relating  to  medical  residen- 
cies. Passed  by  a  vote  of  207  to  146. 

BOLLCAIX  NO.  381 :   "ATX" 

Final  passage  of  H.R.  5546.  the  Health 
Manpower  Act.  Passed  by  a  vote  of  296 
to  58. 


SECDRTTIES  AND  EXCHANGE  CX)M- 
MISSION  VIEWS  ON  MOSS  AMEND- 
MENT TO  HJl.  7014 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murpht)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  respcmse  to  my  reQuest.  Mr. 
Ray  Oarrett.  Jr..  Chairman.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  provided  me 
with  the  Commission's  views  on  the 
amendmpnt  offered  by  Congressman 
JoBM  E.  Moss  to  the  bill.  HJl.  7014,  "The 
Energy  Oonservatton  and  Oil  Policy  Act 
of  1975."  At  the  time  this  amendment 
was  offered  In  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Commission 
had  not  been  approached  for  their  views 
on  this  very  important  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  sxibmlt  these  views  for  the 
Rccoas  as  follows: 

SBCUKmXS  AND  XXCHANCE  COKIIIBSION, 

WoMhinffton.  DJC.,  July  11, 1975. 
Hon.  John  M.  Muipbt, 
Hoiue  of  Bepreaentatives, 
WaalttnftoH.  DX:. 

Okas  Ifi.  Mttkpht:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  8,  1975  in  which  you 
asked  for  the  Commission's  views  on  Chair- 
man Moss's  amendment  to  HJl.  7014.  "The 
Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of 
1B75."  Because  we  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  detrimental  to  the  Commis- 
sion's overall  objectives  and  policies  as  they 
are  c\irrently  exercised  under  Congressional 
mandate,  and  because  we  have  considerable 
doubts  about  the  feaslblUty  of  the  approach 
adopted,  we  cannot  support  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  two  aspects  which  give  us  the  greatest 
concern  are  (1)  the  proposal  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (OAO)  engage  in  an 
audit  of  financial  operations  of  certain  com- 
panies in  the  petroleum  industry  and   (2) 


that  the  OAO  should  be  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing and  administering  uniform  ac- 
counting practices  for  such  companies. 

Our  concerns  about  the  OAO  engaging  in  a 
financial  auditing  function  of  these  com- 
panies are  threefold.  First,  we  believe  that 
such  audits  would  be  extremely  costly.  Cur- 
rent financial  audits  performed  on  major 
integrated  oil  companies  by  public  account- 
ants cost  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars  for 
each  com.pany  and  require  personnel  sta- 
tioned throughout  the  world.  Certainly  the 
proposed  OAO  audits  would  require  the  ap- 
propriation of  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
personnel  and  travel  costs  every  year. 

Secondly,  we  believe  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  such  audits  would  constitute  a 
significant  duplication  of  effort  since  finan- 
cial audits  are  already  performed  by  public 
accountants.  Audited  financial  information 
is  publicly  available  for  companies  regis- 
tered with  the  Commlfislon,  which  includes 
all  integrated  oil  companies.  Although  there 
have  been  occasional  problems  with  public 
accountants  In  the  performance  of  their 
public  req;>onsiblUtie8,  such  Instances  have 
iieen  relatively  few  compared  to  the  thou- 
sands of  audits  which  are  performed  yearly. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  is  constantly  en- 
gaged in  monitoring  the  activities  of  regis- 
trants and  their  public  accountants.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  work  of  public  accountants 
has  been  generally  adequate  in  assuring  that 
reliable  information  is  provided  to  the  pub- 
lic and  that  there  are  effective  controls  over 
their  work  product. 

The  third  and  most  significant  concern  is 
that  the  amendment  constitutes  a  highly 
significant  change  in  public-private  sector 
relationships.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Seciiritles  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Congress  ^eclfically  en- 
trusted Independent  public  accountants  with 
the  task  of  auditing  the  financial  statements 
of  publicly-held  companies  registered  with 
the  Commission.  This  relationship  has 
existed  tax  over  forty  years  and,  as  noted 
above.  It  has  achieved  its  objectives.  The 
amendment  places  this  relationship  in  Jeop- 
ardy by  interjecting  the  government  into 
the  auditing  process  for  companies  in  the 
private  sector.  V7e  believe  that  this  Is  highly 
undesirable.  If  the  Congress  feels  the  need 
for  verification  of  the  adequacy  of  Inde- 
pendent audits  it  could  authorize  occasional 
investigations  by  OAO  for  this  purpose. 

The  second  aspect  which  concerns  us  in 
the  introduction  of  the  OAO  into  accounting 
standard  setting.  Apart  from  a  small  number 
of  regulated  industries,  accounting  prac- 
tices and  standards  historically  have  been 
developed  In  the  private  sector.  The  Com- 
mission and  other  regulatory  agencies  in 
some  instances  have  adopted  standards  so 
developed  because  they  were  found  to  be  an 
improvement  in  the  public  reporting  process. 
The  Commission  has  worked  closely  with  the 
accounting  profession  and  business  com- 
munity in  developing  an  accounting  standsurd 
setting  apparatus.  Two  years  ago  the 
Financial  Accounting  Standard  Board 
(PASB)  was  created  to  Improve  the  then 
existing  apparatus.  We  believe  that  the 
FASB  is  working  effectively  in  the  interests 
and  other  users  of  financial  statements.  We 
are  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Board.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  a  niun- 
ber  of  their  recent  or  current  projects  will 
create  greater  standardization  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  although  they  are  not  focused 
solely  on  that  industry.  Examples  of  such 
activities  include  the  development  of  im- 
proved standards  for  lease  accounting,  busi- 
ness segment  accounting,  research  and  de- 
velopment accounting,  and  develc^ment 
stage  company  accounting.  Although  the 
Commission  has  occasionally  been  critical  of 
the  rate  at  which  the  private  sector  has 
developed  standards,  we  t>elieve  strongly  that 
the  current  standard  setting  apparatus  is  a 
good  one  and  should  not  be  upset.  Because 
the  FASB  Is  a  recently  created  organization, 
care  mu3t  be  taken  that  its  credibility  not  be 


eroded.  We  believe  that  a  new  governmental 
effort  to  establish  accounting  standards  at 
this  time  would  seriously  Impair  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Board. 

We  agree  that  more  standardization  of  ac- 
counting practices  is  needed  In  the  petroleum 
Industry,  but  this  can  and  should  be  done 
through  the  existing  apparatus.  Accordingly, 
efforts  to  Improve  such  practices  should  be 
directed  toward  having  the  private  sector 
develop  such  improvements  expeditiously. 
The  Commission  has  undertaken  and  will 
continue  to  engage  in  efforts  to  improve  dis- 
closure by  the  petroleum  indtjstry.  In  fact, 
there  are  currently  two  SEC  proposals  out- 
standing designed  to  achieve  improved  dis- 
closure of  petroleum  reserves  and  finding 
costs  for  such  reserves.  We  believe  that  these 
proposal  will  hasten  the  adoption  of  Im- 
proved accounting  standards  and  will  pro- 
vide useful  additional  information  until 
such  time  as  better  standards  are  adopted. 
Although  it  may  be  desirable  to  undertake 
steps  to  expedite  such  developments  and  we 
are  prepared  to  do  so,  we  believe  that  those 
proposed  in  the  amendment  would  serve  to 
imperil  the  entire  accounting  standard 
setting  apparatus. 

We  hope  that  this  brief  overview  will  be 
helpful  and  we  would  be  happy  to  discuss  our 
views  more  fully  with  you  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 

Rat  Gakrett,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

I  Intend  to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill,  HJl.  7014  as 
reported: 

Page  3S6,  strUce  out  line  6  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  18  on  page  365. 

In  section  203,  "Gasoline  Rationing", 
change  (d)  to  (e)  and  Insert  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  promtilgatlng  a  rule  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  President  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  mobility  require- 
ments of  private  Individuals  purchasing 
gasoline  at  retail  for  non-conunerclal  use 
who  are  (a)  by  reason  of  a  permanent  and 
physically  bandlci^ped  inci^Mtclty  or  dis- 
ability unable  (without  special  facilities, 
planning  or  design)  to  utilize  mass  trans- 
portation vehicles,  facilities  and  services; 
or  (b)  required  to  relocate  family  and  house- 
hold posBesslons  for  essential  reasiHis  of 
health  or  employment;  or  (c)  peraonnel  and 
dependents  of  personnel  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  United  States  traveling  on  mili- 
tary orders." 


WHY  DECONTROL  OF  OIL  PRICES 
WOULD  BE  DISASTROUS  FOR 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

(Ml-.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people 
are  unaware  of  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  proposed  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  as  advocated  by  the  President. 
They  do  not  realize  that  decontrol  would 
not  only  be  disastrous  for  the  consumer, 
but  for  the  businessman  as  well,  and  that 
with  decontrol,  we  would  not  only  lose 
control  of  the  price  of  oil.  but  of  the  en- 
tire economy. 

Back  in  January.  Economist  Charles 
Schultz  pointed  out  that  if  we  allowed 
our  preoccupation  with  the  energy  crisis 
to  weaken  our  resolve  to  get  the  country 
out  of  the  recession,  we  would  be  making 
a  serious  mistake.  I  thought  he  was  right 
then,  and  I  think  he  is  still  right  today. 
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I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  paper 
by  the  Air  Transport  Association  entitled, 
"A  Businessman's  Briefing  on  H.R. 
7014."  nils  excellent  analysis  clearly 
.sliows  how  decontrol  would  hurt  the 
business  community.  It  points  out  that 
decontrol  would  allow  domestic  oil  prices 
to  rise  to  the  OPEC-determined  interna- 
tional price — a  jump  of  25  to  35  percent 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

The  ATA  paper  further  states  that 
such  a  piice  hike  would  place  a  direct 
additional  burden  of  $20  to  $30  billion  on 
the  economy — and  that  the  ripple  effect 
of  this  mcrease  coupled  with  its  impact 
on  the  price  of  other  energy  resources 
would  bring  the  total  price  tag  up  to  $81 
billion.  According  to  tlie  ATA.  the  net  re- 
.sult  of  this  economic  drain  would  be  to 
reduce  our  growth  rate  by  2.7  percent,  in- 
crease prices  by  5.4  percent,  and  put  an 
additional  760,000  workers  on  the  unem- 
IJloyment  roles — pushing  the  Federal 
deficit  still  higher. 

Tlie  ATA  paper  also  effectively  refutes 
(•laims  that  decontrol  will  enhance  na- 
tional security,  promote  energy  conserva- 
tion or  reduce  the  cost  of  Government 
regulation.  In  light  of  tlie  timeliness  and 
excellence  of  this  paper,  I  ask  that  it  be 
l)rinted  in  the  Record  : 

A  Businessman's  Bkiehni;  o.v  H.R.  7014 

The  House  of  Repre.seiitalives  will  soon 
begin  floor  consideration  of  H.R.  7014 — the 
Commerce  Committee's  Energy  Conservation 
and  Development  Act.  H.R.  7014  would  im- 
niecllately  stabilize  most  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  at  the  $7.50  level  originally  suggested 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Admiulstration  (PEA) 
in  its  massiv'>  Project  Independence  study. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  for  an  additional 
6«1  per  barrel  price  incentive  for  costly  pro- 
duction, a  phasing  oiit  of  "old  oil"  controls 
to  establish  a  single  pricing  system,  and 
inflation  adjustment  for  crude  oil  prices 
after  1980.  H.R.  7014  couples  this  price 
stabilization  incentive  strategy  with  a  series 
of  conservation  measures  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing more  energy-efficient  automobiles  and 
capital  investment. 

Tlie  availability  and  cost  oi  energy  are 
critical  to  the  nation's  economy.  'I'he  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  told  us  long  ago 
that  a  nation  which  nuis  on  oil  cannot 
afford  to  run  out  and  its  point  was  amply 
proved  during  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  The 
OPEC  price  explosion  which  accompanied 
the  embargo  also  highlighted  the  sensitivity 
of  oiu:  economy  to  the  price  of  oil.  Chase 
Econometrics,  a  highly  respected  independent 
group  of  analysts,  in  fact  estimates  that  every 
one  percent  increase  in  price  due  to  rising 
energy  costs  will  reduce  real  growth  by  one- 
half  of  one  percent  and  raise  unemployment 
by  140,000  men  and  women. 

Given  the  critical  nature  of  the  oil  pricing 
decision  now  before  the  Congress,  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  business  lead»r  under- 
s>tand  the  dimensions  of  the  eiiergy  problem 
Hud  become  active  in  urging  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  solution.  Energy  supply  and  pricing 
are  too  complex  to  be  decided  on  the  basis 
of  abstract  rhetoric  or  general  preferences 
for  or  against  controls.  Indeed,  oil  pricing 
is  so  shot  through  with  government  control 
as  a  result  of  OPEC  activities,  federal  leas- 
ing, taxing  and  research  aciions,  and  recent 
import  fees,  that  the  ab.'sence  of  direct  pric- 
ing control  by  the  federal  government  would 
not  constitute  "decontrol"  but  merely  a 
L-Iiange  in  controlling  methods  and  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  talce  a 
hard,  practical  look  at  the  core  facts  related 
to  H.R.  7014  and  thus  to  explore  the  merits 
of  the  approach  taken  in  thnt  proposal. 


I.     KCONOMIC     CONSEQUENCES     OF     "DECONTROL" 

H.R.  7014  is  the  only  existing  alternative 
to  a  commitment  to  abolishing  federal  con- 
trols over  crude  oil  prices.  'Without  federal 
controls,  domestic  crude  oil  prices  would 
quickly  rise  to  OPEC  established  world  levels 
since  buyers  would  continue  to  bid  up  lim- 
ited domestic  supplies  so  long  as  those  sup- 
plies are  priced  below  import  alternatives. 
Thus,  the  alternative  to  federal  crude  oil 
price  controls  is  not  a  return  to  market 
pricing,  but  rather  a  tacit  acceptance  of 
whatever  international  price  is  set  by  the 
OPEC  cartel  plus  any  applicable  import  fees 
or  tariffs. 

FEA'3  latest  crude  oil  pricing  figures  re- 
late to  the  mouth  of  February  1975.  In  that 
month,  average  refiner  acquisition  cost  of 
foreign  crude  oil  (including  a  $1  additional 
import  fee  now  raised  to  $2)  was  $13.01  per 
barrel;  average  domestic  acquisition  cost  was 
$8.27  and  the  weighted  average  composite 
was  $10.16.  Taking  into  account  the  addi- 
tional $1  import  fee  now  imposed  by  the 
President  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
domestic  exempt  prices,  it  is  probable  that 
the  acquisition  cost  of  foreign  crude  Is  now 
over  $14  as  opposed  to  an  approximate  com- 
posite figure  of  $10.50.  Thus,  removal  of  do- 
mestic price  controls  would  result  in  an 
approximate  $3.50  per  barrel  or  25  percent 
increase  in  crude  oil  prices.  If,  as  now  antici- 
pated, OPEC  increases  Its  own  cartel  price 
level  by  $2  or  more  per  barrel,  the  acquisi- 
tion coKt  of  foreign  crude  would  go  to  at  least 
$16  per  barrel,  and  the  overall  increase  to 
$5.50  or  about  35  percent. 

The  United  States  used  about  5.4  billion 
barrels  of  petroleum  in  1974,  a  year  par- 
tially affected  by  the  embargo.  Even  assum- 
ing a  continuation  of  that  limited  utilization, 
an  increase  of  $3.50  per  barrel  of  crude  oil 
would  impose  almost  a  $19  billion  burden  on 
the  economy.  At  $5.50  per  barrel,  the  In- 
crea.sed  cost  would  amount  to  almost  $30 
billion. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  effect  of  re- 
moval of  controls  on  crude  oil  prices,  similar 
price  impacts  would  also  register  on  coal,  un- 
regulated natural  gas,  and  other  domestic 
energy  resources.  Moreover,  rising  energy 
costs  would  cause  "ripple"  price  increases  for 
almost  every  other  product.  Taking  these 
effects  into  account,  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  estimated  the  total 
impact  of  decontrol  and  a  likely  $4  increase 
in  Import  prices  over  today's  OPEC  level 
($2  OPEC  increase.  $2  fee)  at  $81  billion. 

An  $81  billion  economic  burden  would 
have  devastating  consequences  for  national 
income.  Inflation  and  unemployment.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  estimates 
that  growth  would  decline  2.7  percent  and 
prices  would  •increase  5.4  percent,  while  an- 
other 760,000  people  were  put  out  of  work. 
Independent  analyses  performed  by  Chase 
Econometrics  and  the  Wharton  School  for 
other  congressional  committees  confirm  these 
estimates. 

Sectoral  impact  analy.ses  al.so  point  up  the 
potenti.ll  consequences  of  handing  over  do- 
mestic oil  pricing  authority  to  OPEC.  The 
afrllnes.  for  example,  recently  informed  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Congress 
tliat  removal  of  controls  would  cost  them  over 
$1  billion  and  require  grounding  one  of  every 
five  aircraft  and  furloughing  one  of  every 
.seven  employees.  Equally  severe  Impacts 
could  be  felt  In  agriculture  as  feritlizer,  gaso- 
line and  processing  costs  rise,  in  motor  trans- 
portation, in  plastics,  petrochemicals  and 
synthetic  fabrics.  Indeed,  OPEC  pricing  for 
domestic  oil  could  deal  a  staggering  blow^  to 
an  economy  just  now  beginning  to  regain  its 
balance. 

Beyond  even  th.e  short  and  medium  run 
economic  effects  of  removing  oil  price  con- 
trols, the  enromous  transfer  of  resources  to 
energy  producers  occasloiied  by  such  action 
raises  real  problems  of  investment  distortion 


and  ri.sks  of  government  intervention  dis- 
tasteful to  all  business.  Tlie  Joint  Economic 
Committee  estimates,  and  otlier  respected 
sources,  would  indicate  that  termination  of 
controls  wotiid  add  at  least  $35  billion  an- 
nually to  the  revenues  of  energy  companies 
between  new  and  1985.  In  1974,  the  groi.s 
revenues  of  tiie  28  leading  oil  companies  had 
already  reacli--d  $195  billion.  Given  normal 
inflation,  tin  ^e  revenues  might  well  reach 
$250  billion  niter  tlie  end  of  controls.  To  put 
this  flgure  in  perspective,  it  is  useful  to  recall 
that  the  gross  income  tax  revenues  (corpo- 
rate and  personal )  of  the  federal  government 
were  $158  bullion  in  fiscal  year  1974  and 
slightly  less  .n  fi.scal  year  1975. 

An  inordinate  flow  of  revenue  to  oil  com- 
panies woul't.  as  a  practical  matter,  exempt 
them  from  tlie  need  to  seek  capital  funds  in 
market  conipetiiion  with  other  potential 
users.  Particularly  it  a  substantial  portion  of 
oil  company  revenues  were  earmarked  for 
reiJivestment  under  a  tax  "plowback,"  the 
absence  of  market  choice  might  create  a  far 
less  than  optimum  investment  pattern. 

Even  more  fvmdamentally,  a  massive  reve- 
nue addition  to  the  already  swollen  gross  re- 
ceipts of  major  oil  companies  would  raise 
political  questions  with  re.sponses  potentially 
disastrous  for  the  bxisine.ss  community.  Oil 
companies  liave  already  been  targeted  for 
punitive  tax  measures,  restrictions  on  in- 
vestment opportunity  nud  unnecessary  ver- 
tical disintegration.  As  fear  of  their  economic 
power  becomes  more  pervasive,  the  potenlinl 
for  enacting  punitive  legislation  lncrea.ses  and 
the  risk  of  sweeping  other  business  alonii 
correspondingly  rises.  Putting  It  bluntly,  it 
is  simply  not  in  the  interest  of  the  buslne-s 
community  to  permit  removal  of  controls  to 
loose  a  torrent  of  "obscene  profits,"  "giant 
multinational"  pupulist  complaints  with  at- 
tendant risks  of  anti-business  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  political  adventurism  of  tliis  kind 
when  the  budget  of  a  single  Industry  begins 
to  approach  that  of  the  federal  go\'ernment. 

On  the  whole,  the  risks  of  business  of  re- 
movhig  oil  price  controls  are  enormous  in 
the  short,  medium  and  long  run.  Unless  these 
risks  are  off.set  by  substantial  benefits  not 
otherwise  obtainable  in  the  areas  of  domes- 
tic supply  and  conservation,  they  are  un- 
acceptable and  must  be  rejected  in  favor  of 
the  kind  of  st.tbilization  program  contained 
in  H.R.  7014. 

n.   ARGUMEN'TS  EOR  "DECONTROL" 

A.  Supply  and  national  secttrity 
considerations 

II  raising  domestic  oil  prices  to  OPEC 
levels  plus  import  fees  would  permit  us  to 
Increase  domestic  production  to  the  point 
where  we  were  no  longer  dependent  on  im- 
ports or  vulnerable  to  an  embargo,  total  cost 
and  even  economic  risk  might  become  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  to  national  security. 
Resource  limitations,  however,  will  not  per- 
mit a  realistic  effort  to  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence in  an  oil-dependent  economy. 

FE.\  reports  that  domestic  demand  .''i.r 
petroleum  products  is  now  running  about  17 
million  barrels'  per  day  with  imports  sup- 
plying about  6  million  barrels  per  day.  De- 
spite earlier  discussion  of  complete  energy 
independence  by  1980  or  1985,  it  i^  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  the  United  States 
must  depend  on  Imported  oil  to  maintain  an 
adequate  level  of  economic  activity  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  fact,  Administrator 
Seamans  of  the  Energy  Resources  and  De- 
velopment Administration  (ERDA)  qvtlte  re- 
cently told  the  Congress  that  oil  imports 
would  continue  until  at  least  1955  under  any 
rea.sonable  price/'research  domestic  policy. 

Thus,  regardless  of  the  amount  we  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  domestic  oil,  we  are  laced 
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with  phj-slcal  resource  limitations  which 
preniiide  energy  Independence  absent  a  long 
mr>Ke  shift  in  the  primary  energy  reso\irce 
!rom  oil  to  coal,  nuclear  and  solar  power. 
While  higher  domestic  prices  may  margin- 
ally !ncrea?;e  production  from  existing  re- 
serves and  somewhat  speed  the  rate  of  dis- 
covery,=  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  avoiding 
the  continuing  international  relations  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  without  disastrous  trade  im- 
balances. In  fact,  the  employment  of  sub- 
stantial amotmts  of  invcstmi>nt  capital  for 
oil  exploration  under  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  a  windfall  profits  plowback  might  well  re- 
tard investment  In  new  teoh>i;ologles  with  far 
greater  promise  for  fu.ur;-   iiidependeiice. 

In  sum,  since  higher  p-ic.  -.  con  call  forth 
only  limited  additions  to  domestic  sipply. 
the  American  economy  wnuld  be  called  upon 
to  pay  an  enormous  price  lor  a  limited  bene- 
fit were  domestic  prices  permitted  to  rise  to 
OPEC  levels.  And  even  with  these  enormous 
burdens  assumed,  our  own  oil  companies 
have  candidly  told  us  that  the  6-7.5  rnilllon 
barrel  per  day  import  limit  taigcted  by  the 
Hotise  in  H.R.  6860  would  choke  otir  ecoaomv. 
In  short,  OPEC  prices  for  domestic  oil  can 
only  marginally  reduce  our  Import  .supply 
dependence  and  cannot  .solve  our  national 
security  problem. 

B.  Conservation  consUlcratious 
It  i.s  frequently  argued  that  high  oil  prices 
are  required  to  produce  meaningful  reduc- 
tions In  energy  consumption  and  induce 
buElnesmen  and  consumers  to  seek  more  en- 
ergy efflclent  capital  goods.  And  It  is  appfxr- 
ent  that  the  Increase  In  average  crude  oil 
costs  from  about  $3.90  In  May  1973  to  over 
910  In  February  1975  has  already  limited 
total  oil  consumption  and  created  added  con- 
sumer Interest  In  fuel  efficiency.  The  policy 
problem,  however,  is  to  segregate  meaningful 
conservation  from  reductions  In  cou.sump- 
tlon  directly  reducing  the  level  of  useful 
business  activity. 

Thus,  for  example,  gasoline  u?ige  in  auto- 
mobUes  decreased  4  percent  In  1974  in  sharp 
contrast  to  an  average  annual  Increase  of 
about  5  percent  in  the  preceding  five  years. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  marked  shift 
to  smaller  vehicles  which  held  almost  50'; 
of  the  market  In  1974.  Similarly,  the  sched- 
uled airlines  reported  that  for  the  12  month 
period  ending  September  1974.  they  were  able 
to  save  almost  600  million  gallons  of  Jet  ftiel 
by  intensive  use  of  simulators  and  such  op- 
erational elficleucy  measures  as  reducing  in- 
flight speed,  shutiing  down  engines  on  taxi 
operations  and  shut  down  holding  at  de- 
parture gates  when  delay  was  likely.  Other 
industries  have  also  made  substantial  strides 
in  decreasing  energy  use  without  decreasing 
output  and  employment. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  apparent  that  a 
significant  portion  of  existing  energy  seving 
Is  already  coming  from  reduction  in  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  world-wide  recession  In 
Industrial  cotuitrles  Is  freely  acknowledged 
as  the  cause  of  the  current  glut  of  crude  oil 
la  International  markets.  While  further  price 
Increases  could  accelerate  this  trpe  of  con- 
simiptlon  reduction.  Eound  policy  cannot  be 
based  on  creating  a  permanent  state  of  re- 
cession as  a  defense  against  the  disruptions 
of  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Moreover,  achieving  conservation  through 
changes  In  capital  equipment  will  take  time. 

-In  Its  inflationary  impact  statemeui  on 
decontrol,  FEA  estimated  tbat  decontrol  plus 
a  $1  Import  fee  would  produce  an  addltioiial 
49  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  (4  days  sup- 
ply) by  1977.  More  recently.  FEA  has  esti- 
mated total  U.S.  reserves  at  38  billion  bar- 
rels, and  a  Cornell  University  consulting 
study  estimated  the  total  crude  oil  reserve 
on  the  Atlantic  Continental  Shelf  (the  last 
unexplored  domestic  area)  at  under  5  billio;! 
barrels,  or  leis  than  a  one-year  supply. 
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A  relatively  complete  turnover  in  the  auto- 
mobile fleet  alone  will  require  8  years. 
Achieving  technological  breakthroughs  in  air- 
craft and  other  Industrial  capital  equipment 
is  a  prerequisite  to  even  approaching  Im- 
proved conservation  which  will  then  require 
enormous  capital  Investment. 

In  short,  the  energy  consciousness  and  cost 
incentive  already  caused  by  the  embargo  and 
related  price  explosion  has  tested  the  limits 
of  conservation  on  the  existing  capital  base 
and  created  a  fub.stantial  pressure  for  im- 
proved capital  equipment.  Achieving  "con- 
servptioii'"  by  immediate  price  escalations 
would  achieve  mar^^ini-.l  results  :>:  maximum 
costs.  For  example,  gasoline  tax  propcsals 
have  been  aimed  at  20-30  cent  per  gallon 
increases  as  the  only  nietliod  of  siib-stan- 
ilally  limiting  conL'umption.  A  20-30  cent 
per  gallon  increase  across-the-board  would, 
however,  have  a  terrifying  effect  on  all  busi- 
ness activity  v.ith  the  recession  impetus 
totally  dwarfing  any  mcaningrul  co'-seiva- 
I'.on. 

In  stim.  we  may  have  come  as  far  as  we  can 
hi  tising  price  to  Induce  operationnl  conser- 
vation, and  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
most  efficient  means  of  stimulating  capital 
replacement  vith  more  eiie.  ■'y  efficient 
p^achiiiery. 

C.  Cobl  uf  regulation  tun^idL ration f: 
All  busluesfmeu  are  acutely  aware  cf  the 
tJ.sts  ot  complying  with  federal  refTulation. 
These  ccstjs  arise  both  from  the  administra- 
tive requiremeiits  of  conipliai.ce  le.g.  filings, 
moiiitorhi^^,  aiidli-s)  and  from  dev'iations 
Irom  optimum  btisiness  options  te.g.,  supply 
fliverjion)  cruised  by  regulatory  compliance. 
I'he  FEA  regime  ha:;  undoubtedly  gener- 
ated substantial  regulatory  costs.  On  the  ad- 
ministrative side,  these  costs  are  largely 
amortized  since  the  basic  price  control  re- 
gime has  been  In  place  since  September  1973 
and  reporting  and  accounting  requirements 
have  been  imposed  since  1971.  On  the  sub- 
stantive side,  however  FEA's  efforts  to  de- 
part from  Its  basic  mission  of  providing 
equity  in  crude  oil  pricing  and  passthiough 
by  attempting  to  regulate  competition  with- 
in the  oil  Industry  through  buy  sell  pro- 
grams, entitlement  programs  and  mandated 
buyer  seller  relationships  has  caused  enor- 
mous and  continuing  di.slocationf!. 

Unfortunately,  "decontrol"  will  not  arrest 
the  concerns  which  have  caused  onerous 
regulations  designed  to  protect  Independent 
refiner?  and  marketers.  While  "decontrol" 
would  unify  the  cash  sale  price  of  all  crude 
oil,  It  would  have  little  impact  on  the  cost 
of  crude  oil  production.  Thus,  companies 
with  their  own  crude  resources  wotild  main- 
tain relatively  constant  costs  and  arguably 
be  placed  at  enormous  advantage  over  In- 
dependent refiners  whose  crude  oil  cash  costs 
would  Jump  Immediately.!  Similarly,  es  the 
market  for  refined  products  contracted, 
there  would  almo;;t  certainly  bs  continuing 
complaints  from  indepeudeui  marketers 
about  the  marketing  operations  of  liitetjrated 
companies. 

The  regulatory  dislo.a.ions  attributable  to 
gDvernmeut  effort.^  to  balance  competition 
within  the  oil  industry  are  thus  likely  to  out- 
live decontrol  and  perjiat  until  the  gove-n- 


Integrated  refiners  treat  production  and 
refining  as  separate  profit  centers  and  thus 
can  claim  to  have  no  competitive  advantage 
at  refinery  level  regardless  of  crude  oil  prof- 
itability. Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this 
contention,  and  they  may  be  substantial,  the 
pc]  itical  pressure  to  assist  independents  can- 
rot  l>e  expected  to  abate  with  decontrol.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  original 
petroleum  regulating  authority  v.as  added 
to  the  Economic  Stabilization"  Act  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Independents  and  that 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  Is 
replete  with  this  concern. 


ment  Is  prep.ared  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  marketplace  or  find  more  direct  means  of 
Mibsldizing  the  Independent  sector.  Taking 
the  risks  of  decontrol  to  eoIvc  the  resulaioiy 
cost  problem  is  a  losing  gamble. 

III.  STRIKING  TilC  BALANCE  UNDEH   IT.!;.   7014 

H.R.  7014  has  been  dcsigne:!  to  avoid  tlie 
exces-sive  rLsks  of  decontrol  while  making 
con.-itructive  u.se  of  marliet  incentives  for  in- 
creasln-^  supply  and  effecting  genuine  ccu- 
servr.tion.  In  acidilion,  H.R.  7014  directly  at- 
tacks the  problems  of  embargo  vulnerabil- 
ity, excessive  gasoline  ccisumptloa  and 
chiits  to  more  energy  e'ficient  machinerv. 
Under  H.R.  7014.  Uomsitic  crude  oil  ceii- 
lug  price:i  would  gradually  be  unified  at 
v7.50  per  barrel  v.iih  an  additional  $1.00  per 
barrel  Incentive  for  high  cost  recovery  meth- 
ods or  recovery  from  remote  locations.  In 
about  1980.  the  $7.50  ceiling  price  would  be 
permitted  to  il.^e  at  8'.  per  year  to  adjust 
for  future  inflation  and  to'  unify  with  the 
'58.£3  price.  There  would  be  no  fixed  date 
ior  •■decontrol"  although  ceiling  prices  would 
have  no  fixed  limit  and  thus  naight  eventu- 
any  rice  over  0;^EC  prices  if  the  OPEC  carlo! 
i!i  tamed. 

In  addition  to  nx-olding  the  masaive  eco- 
nomic ri.^ks  of  decontrol,  H.R.  7014  would 
minimize  the  exposure  of  our  economy  to 
OPEC  price  Increase?.  For  example,  usiaj 
Joint  Economic  Committee  figures,  the  di- 
rect cose  of  $2  per  barrel  OPEC  increase  aftLj- 
cleconlrol  i.s  slo.4  billion.  With  IIJl.  7014. 
ihr.t  CO  it  would  de-reare  to  about  $7.8  bi!- 
r.on.'  Thl.s  approximate  $7.5  billion  saving' 
would  itself  save  70,000  job.i  and  '4  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  real  growth. 

Thus,  the  principal  merit  of  H.R.  7014  is 
that  It  gives  first  priority  to  the  needs  of  our 
economy.  Under  H.R.  7014,  our  domestic  oil 
resources  v.ould  be  used  to  shield  us  against 
the  designs  of  OPEC  and  to  make  us  far  less 
vulnerable  to  a  form  of  economic  warfare  by 
price  which  has  a'ready  crumbled  the  econo- 
mies of  Britain  and  Italy  and  now,  accord- 
lug  to  President  Ford,  threatens  the  econo- 
nues  of  all  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
If  we  permit  OPEC  to  dictate  the  pricing  of 
our  own  energy  resources,  our  economic  fata 
will  be  in  their  hands. 

Moreover,  the  continuation  of  rea.sonable 
domestic  energy  prices  has  additional  im- 
T'Ortance  in  pursuing  the  goal  of  eventual 
return  to  an  eventual  International  free 
market  In  energy.  The  $7.50  per  barrel  price 
in  H.R.  7014  matches  FEA's  own  estimate  of 
a  reasonable  longterm  price  for  oil  and 
would  generate  correspondingly  sensible 
price  structures  for  mineral  lease  rights  and 
drilling  equipment.  Artificial  Inflation  of 
crude  oil  prices  to  OPEC  levels  would  drive 
up  tb.?  costs  of  leasing  and  production  and 
establish  powerful  vested  Interests  In  $16 
per  barrel  pricing.  Under  these  conditions, 
there  would  be  no  ir.ccntive  for  international 
purcha.«^ers  (who  are  also  domestic  pro- 
ducers) to  cut  their  owai  returns  by  break- 
ing the  OPEC  prices.  With  reasonable  dome.s- 
tic  prices,  hf.v.ever.  thera  would  be  full  in- 
centive to  minimU-e  International  prices  to 
.save  carrying  costs  and  ."Stimulate  demand. 
And  we  siionid  not  forget  that  it  i.s  our  in- 
tcrusMonai  oil  companies  witli  their  enor- 
mous supply  expertise  p.nd  mnnagement 
ability  which  stand  the  bc-t  chance  of  re- 
storing an  international  energy  market. 

HR.  7014  makes  equally  good  sense  from  a 
supply  perspective.  The  $7.50  per  barrel  price 
celling  is  well   above  any  cot  of  domestic 


'  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  esti- 
mated a  «9.8  billion  Impact  under  existing 
regulations  v.hlch  tie  the  price  of  20  percent 
of  our  domestic  ("exempt")  supplies  to  the 
OPEC  plus  Import  fee  level.  Since  this  rela- 
tion.>.hip  would  be  broken  under  H.R.  7014. 
there  would  be  a  further  insulation  of  at 
least  $2  per  barrel  for  the  1  billion  barrels 
of  "e::er.ipt  •  oil  we  now  utilize. 
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production  even  without  the  $1  added  In- 
centive. H.R.  7014  also  avoids  any  further 
taxation  and  thus  establishes  a  profit  In- 
centive at  reasonable  prices  which  may 
equal  or  exceed  the  profit  Incentive  at 
OPEC  prices  with  a  stiff  windfall  prof- 
its tax.  We  should  not  forget  that  ex- 
ploration In  Alaska  was  committed  while  the 
price  of  oil  was  less  than  $4  per  barrel  and 
that  the  enormously  difficult  e.^loratlon  of 
the  North  Sea  commenced  In  1964  when 
International  oil  prices  were  less  than  $2 
per  barrel. 

H.R.  7014  recognizes,  as  did  PEA"s  Project 
Independence,  that  a  $7.50  hicentive  may 
optimize  Investment  In  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction and  exploration,  particularly  when 
the  enormous  added  costs  of  marginal  pro- 
duction Increases  stimulated  by  higher 
prices  cannot  produce  even  a  semblance  of 
energy  independence.  Indeed,  H.R.  7014's 
direct  approach  to  an  embargo  threat 
through  creation  of  a  substantial  crude  oil 
reserve  seems  a  far  less  expensive  and  more 
effective  counterforce  from  a  national  secu- 
rity perspective. 

From  a  conservation  standpoint,  H.R.  7014 
also  strikes  an  Intelligent  balance.  Stabiliza- 
tion of  domestic  prices  would  stlU  preserve 
price  Increases  already  In  place  and  the  con- 
sequent Incentives  to  conservation.  Indeed, 
as  OPEC  prices  continued  to  rise,  their  Im- 
pact would  continue  to  be  felt  and  thus 
maintain  pressure  on  operational  conser^-a- 
tion. 

Equally  important,  H.R.  7014  directly 
limits  Increases  In  gasoline  consumption, 
thtis  striking  at  the  principal  form  of  con- 
sumption not  directly  tied  to  the  level  of 
business  activity.  And  H.R.  7014  Invokes 
strong  measures  to  produce  gradual  but  Im- 
portant improvements  In  automobile  aud 
appliance  energy  efficiency.  Conservation  can 
never  be  painless  but  H.R.  7014  targets  the 
pain  In  areas  where  the  response  can  be  a 
constructive  attack  on  waste  rather  than  a 
convulsive  contraction  of  the  basic  business 
organism. 

Finally,  H.R.  7014  would  put  crude  oil 
regulation  on  a  longterm  foundation  thus 
avoiding  the  uncertainties  and  gyrations 
which  compound  regulatory  cost  problems 
and  distort  market  behavior.  It  avoids,  for 
example,  the  chaos  which  might  ensue  from 
a  sliort  phased  decontrol  with  Its  enormous 
incentive  to  shut  down  domestic  production 
In  anticipation  of  a  vrindfall.  And  by  provid- 
ing a  longterm,  domestically  established,  rea- 
sonable price  for  oil  (the  dominant  energy 
resource),  H.R.  7014  lays  a  foundation  for 
market  control  of  natural  gas  and  other  sub- 
sidiary energy  resources. 

All  In  all,  H.R.  7014  deserves  the  support 
of  the  concerned  business  community.  It  Is 
a  program  which  avoids  the  Intolerable  eco- 
nomic risl^  of  tiu'uing  control  of  energy  pric- 
ing completely  over  to  OPEC  while  maintain- 
ing full  scale  lncenti\es  for  our  ultimate  goal 
of  restoring  a  free  market  in  energy  dome.stl- 
cally  and  interna tionally. 


'•THE  LETHAL  SCX^IETY' 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nobel  laureate  Dr.  George  Wald,  gave  a 
speech  recently  at  a  conference  in  Swit- 
zerland on  "The  Limits  to  Medicine." 

In  the  current,  mid-July  issue  of  Not 
Man  Apart,  the  publication  of  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  Dr.  Wald's  remarks  were 
printed  as  the  lead  article,  entitled,  "The 
Lethal  Society."  It  is  a  chilling  piece,  and 
one  which  Is  invaluable  for  its  breadth. 


I  would  like  to  commend  the  piece  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  should  note  that  Friends  of  the  Earth 
is  an  environmental  organization  of  more 
tlian  23,000  members  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  with  foreign  aCBliates  in  England, 
France,  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland, 
Yugoslavia,  South  Africa,  Ii-eland,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  serve  as  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Tlie  text  of  the  Wald  article  follows: 

The    LiTHAL    SOCIETT 

(By  George  Wald) 

I've  had  the  strange  feeling  in  this  meet- 
jjtg,  liotening  to  the  papers  on  the  limits  of 
medicine,  that  they  seem  to  disregard  what 
I  think  Is  our  major  ti'oubie.  That  is  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  limits  of  medicine  in  a 
highly  lethal  society,  and  indeed  one  that  is 
threatening  to  die,  perhaps  soon.  Aud  that 
makes  a  special  set  of  problems. 

Why  do  I  say  a  highly  lethal  society?  Well, 
because  no  society  In  human  history  heis 
cultivated  the  technology  of  killing  and  de- 
struction as  has  Western  society  under 
Christianity.  It's  a  commentary  on  this  that 
our  Western  world  has  been  so  shocked  that 
fndla  produced  an  atom  bomb,  a  very  s.-naii 
one  by  present  standards.  The  sliock  was  not 
in  the  atom  bomb  (we  have  lots  of  those,  and 
big  ones).  The  shock  consisted  in  an  atom 
bomb  being  produced  in  the  wTong  place,  by 
the  wrong  kind  of  nation.  A  Third  World 
country  has  no  busi.ness  producing  an  atom 
bomb. . . . 

My  own  nation,  the  United  States,  is  now 
makiiig  three  hydrogen  warheads  per  day. 
The  Soviet  Union  kcseps  pace  with  us.  Yon 
must  think  of  the  limits  of  medicine,  and 
how  to  humanize  medicine,  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  production  In  my  country  of 
three  hydrogen  warheads  per  day. 

It  is  not  only  atomic  bombs  we  need  to 
fear.  Kticlear  power,  that  enticing  thing,  in 
all  its  present  forms  threatens  our  future  as 
a  civilization  and  as  people.  .  .  . 

Every  nuclear  reactor  of  any  type  now  at 
work  produces  as  a  by-product  plutonlum 
239.  probably  the  most  toxic  substance 
known.  One  milligram  inhaled  is  enough  to 
kill  a  person  within  hours  by  massive  fibrosis 
of  the  lungs.  One  microgram  Is  likely  even- 
tually to  cause  lung  or  bone  cancer.  Also,  this 
is  the  most  convenient  material  out  of  which 
to  make  fission  bombs.  The  "trigger"  quan- 
tity, the  qtiantity  of  plutonlum  239  with 
which  one  can  make  an  atom  bomb.  Is  tioo 
Jdlograms.  You  could  carry  that  amount  per- 
fectly safely  In  a  brown  paper'grocery  bag.  A 
plutonlum  239  bomb  of  the  explosive  force  of 
the  bomb  that  leveled  Hiroshima  and  killed 
100.000  persons  would  take  six  to  seven  kilo- 
grams. You'd  have  to  put  that  in  a  shopping 
bag 

THE    WORKPL.^CE   ENVIRON  ME  OTT 

I  have  not  yet  beard  spoken  of  In  this 
meeting  a  terrible  problem.  It  Is  the  danger 
of  the  wwkplace,  the  problem  for  workers 
to  stay  alive  whUe  making  a  living.  I  have 
heard  several  times  here  the  auto  referred 
to  as  a  big  killer  of  healthy  persons.  In  the 
AJnited  States,  the  workplaces  are  at  least  as 
big  a  killer.  We  register  about  22.000  deaths 
by  industrial  accident  every  year  and  2.2 
million  disabling  accidents.  But  tho.se  statis- 
tics don't  touch  the  slow  killing:  the  black 
lung  of  the  coal  mines:  the  brown  lung  that 
is  produced  by  exposure  to  the  dust  of  cot- 
ton and  hemp  and  fiax  in  the  textile  mills: 
the  silicosis,  asbestosis.  and  uranium  poison- 
ing, and  the  large  number  and  variety  of 
cancers  F.s,sociated  with  these  conditions. 
None  of  these  chronic  conditions  rate  in  the 
statistics.  And  Indeed,  this  kind  of  statistics 
Is  hard  to  come  by,  because  the  Industry 
flu'ius  tCHich  and  nail  to  keep  them  concealed. 


The  reason  Is  obvious.  Every  attempt  to  make 
the  workplaces  safer  lncrea.ses  the  cost  of 
production;  every  alleged  work  Injury  repre- 
sents an  insurance  or  compensation  cost.  So 
it  Is  in  the  Interest  of  Industry  to  conceal 
these  disabilities.  In  the  U.S.,  the  only  phy- 
sicians who  concern  themselves  with  these 
disabilities,  or  who  are  available  at  the  work- 
place, are  almost  without  exception  employed 
by  the  Industry  and  make  their  reports  to 
the  industry,  not  to  the  workers. 

AER0S01.S    AND    OZONE 

The  whole  of  hvimanlty  now  suffers  from  a 
series  of  exceedingly  threatening  new  devel- 
opments, all  coming  to  a  head  at  about  the 
same  time,  close  to  the  year  2000.  I  am  one 
of  those  scientist.s — and  believe  rr.e,  it  is  no 
pleasure — who,  trying  as  we  will,  hoping  as 
we  do  that  something  in  our  view  of  tMnes 
is  WTong.  still  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  how 
The  human  race  is  to  got  itself  much  pa-t 
the  year  2000.  So  there  isn't  mttch  time. 

Another  worldwide  threat  has  Just  hit  tus. 
I  don't  know  whether  all  of  you  realize  that 
the  only  thing  that  makes  life  pos.sible  on 
the  surface  of  the  Earth  Is  the  fact  tliat 
after  phote>synthesis  had  put  oxygen  gas 
into  cur  atmosphere,  high  up  In  the  at- 
mosphere a  very  thin  layer  of  ozone  formed. 
You  might  be  surprised  to  know  how  thin 
that  layer  Is.  If  all  the  ozone  in  our  upper 
atmosphere  were  brought  to  wiiat  we  call 
standard  conditions — that  Is.  zero  degrees 
centigrade  and  atmospheric  pressure — it 
would  form  a  layer  only  three  millimeters 
thick.  That  exceedingly  delicate  layer  of 
07one  filters  out  of  the  sunlight  reaching  the 
Earth  the  short-wave  radiation  that  would 
otherwise  kUI  oil  forms  ot  life.  Before  that 
ozone  la.ver  formed,  life  on  Earth  had  to 
stay  under  water. 

Now  we  are  told  tliat  those  aero.^ol  spray 
cans  that  are  so  convenient — I  used  one  this 
moruing,  we  luse  them  now  for  everything 
that  can  be  sprayed — that  the  propellant  in 
those  spray  cans  Is  attacking  tlie  ozone 
layer.  Those  propellant  ga-ses — mixtures  of 
chlorofluoromethanes.  often  with  the  can- 
cerogenic  vinyl  chloride  added — are  now  en- 
tering our  atmosphere  In  ever-lucreasini; 
quantities.  As  they  rl.se  gradually  Into  the 
high  atmosphere,  sliort-wave  radiation  front 
tiie  sun  liberates  their  chlorine;  that  then 
initiates  a  catalytic  chain  reaction  that  de- 
stroys ozone.  It  Is  estimated  that  If  we  were 
to  stop  all  use  of  spray  cans  now,  we  would 
already  be  destined  to  lose  about  10  percent 
of  the  ozone  layer.  If  we  go  on  using  aerosol 
spray  cans  much  longer,  we  could  lose  it  all. 

That's  an  interesthig  p»ossibility.  For  those 
.spray  cans  now  represent  a  $3-biUion-a-year 
Industry  in  the  United  States.  Pit  the  future 
of  life  on  the  surface  of  Earth  against  the 
economic  welfare  of  a  $3-billlon-a-year  In- 
dustry and  where  do  you  place  your  bets? 
Which  Is  going  to  win  out?  I  leave  you  to 
Imagine.  In  any  ca.se,  we  are  being  told  now 
not  to  act — that  more  research  is  needed.  Ill 
come   back  to  that  diieiimia  &liortly  .... 

THE  JOLLY  GREEN  GIANT 

Every  few  years  one  Is  told  that  Malthus 
was  wrong:  that  he  was  "naive  '  in  thinkiiii; 
that  we  mij^ht  eventually  overpopulate  the 
globe  relative  to  our  food  resources.  The  last 
event  said  to  demonstrate  that  Malthus  wa^, 
wrong  was  the  Green  Revolution. 

In  fact,  tlie  Green  Revolution  has  a  ter- 
rible contradiction  at  its  core.  The  biggest 
single  event  In  the  history  of  life  on  this 
planet  was  the  development  of  photosynthe- 
sis. That  made  us  independent  of  the  accum- 
ulation of  organic  molecules  upon  which  life 
depended  from  its  origin  until — througli 
photosynthesis,  using  the  energy  ot  sun- 
lifht— life  could  make  its  own  organic  mole- 
cules. Well,  the  Green  Revolution  ha-s  re- 
versed this  development  by  making  us  de- 
pendent again  upon  fossil  organic  molecules. 
It  is  a  poor  bargain.  The  total  energy  con- 
sumed by  US  ag'lci'.lrure  per  year  Is  equlva- 
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lent  to  more  than  30  billion  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. This  represents  more  than  five  times  the 
energy  content  of  the  food  produced.  The 
Oreen  Revolution  means  that  we  use  fossil 
fuels  produced  by  early  ages  of  photosynthe- 
sis to  promote  present-day  photosynthesis. 

The  Green  Revolution  rests  upon  huge 
amounts  of  synthetic  fertilizers  and  synthetic 
pesticides  and  herbicides,  all  produced  with 
fossil  fuels — with  coal  and  oil.  That  worked 
as  long  as  coal  and  oil  were  cheap.  But  they 
no  longer  are  cheap:  and  with  that,  much 
of  the  Green  Revolution,  particularly  for  the 
Third  World,  has  gone  bankrupt.  . . . 

THE  CULTIVATION  Oi    "MARGINAL  MEN" 

Until  recently,  the  intensifying  food  short- 
ages In  tlie  world  could  be  ascribed  mainly  to 
increase  in  population.  To  this  a  new  ele- 
ment has  been  added,  mHinly  within  the  last 
decade:  a  sudden  large  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  meat — for  beef  and  pork — in  the 
developed  nations.  I  was  in  Japan  twice, 
six  years  apart,  and  was  amazed  by  the  change 
In  Japanese  dietary  habits  during  that  short 
period.  This  places  an  enormous  burden  upon 
the  poorer  and  hungrier  parts  of  the  world, 
because  making  that  meat  strikes  a  very  bad 
nutritional  bargain.  It  takes  about  eight 
pounds  of  grain  to  make  one  pound  of  meat. 
The  grain  that  might  otherwise  go  to  feeding 
a  starving  peasantry  is  instead  fed  to  hogs 
and  cattle  to  supply  this  enormously  in- 
creased demand  for  meat  in  the  affluent  word. 
Dr.  Georg  Borgstrom  has  calculated  that  US 
livestock  consume  enough  food  materials  to 
feed  1.3  billion  persons  and  world  livestock 
consume  enough  to  feed  15  billion  persons. 

Another  development  greatly  aggravates 
these  troubles.  Most  of  human  work  used  to 
be  done  with  human  muscles:  but  now.  in- 
creasingly, it  Is  done  by  machines — even  in 
agriculture.  Agriculture  is  rapidly  going  over 
from  farming  to  agri-business.  In  my  own 
country,  51  percent  of  the  vegetables.  85  per 
cent  of  the  citrus  fruits,  97  percent  of  the 
chickens,  and  100  percent  of  the  sugar  cane 
are  being  produced  by  the  same  companies 
that  make  our  aircraft,  control  our  oil  and 
coal,  and  run  our  transportation  system. 
That  kind  of  thing  is  happening  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  another  aspect  of  the  Green  Rev- 
olution; and  everj'where  it  is  throwing  peo- 
ple out  of  work.  Unemployment  is  rising  all 
over  the  world — and  something  much  worse. 
It  Is  not  Just  that  many  persons  are  unem- 
ployed, which  one  thinks  of  as  a  temporary 
condition,  but  that  there  is  no  further  use 
for  them  in  the  free-market  economy.  They 
are  wanted  neither  as  workers  nor  as  con- 
sumers. They  are  not  wanted  at  all.  Their 

existence  is  looked  on  as  an  embarrassment 

even  as  a  potential  threat,  for  thev  continue 
to  demand  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Even 
education.  Robert  MacNamara,  in  his  report 
to  the  World  Bank  of  September  21,  1970,  re- 
ferred to  such  superfluous  persons  as  "mar- 
ginal men."  He  estimated  that  there  were 
then  500  million  of  them,  that  by  1980  there 
would  be  one  billion,  and  by  1990,  two  bil- 
lion. That  would  be  close  to  half  the  world 
population.  .  .  . 

THE    LIMITS    OF    RESEARCH 

What  are  we  to  do?  It  is  easy  to  say  what  Is 
wrong,  but  how  to  make  it  right? 

One  kind  of  person  has  one  answer  all  pre- 
pared. Research.  If  people  are  hungry,  set  up 
a  well-funded  project  on  hunger.  If  oiir  world 
is  coming  to  an  end,  set  up  a  well-funded 
Project  Apocalypse. 

As  a  research  person,  I  should  like  to  say 
something  about  this.  Research  Is  a  fine 
thing.  We  never  know  enough  about  any- 
thing. But  research  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  a  trap,  a  means  of  endlessly  putting 
off  action.  And  that's  the  way  it  is  frequently 
being  exploited.  Thafs  the  way  it  is  with  the 
big  Industrial  diseases,  with  pollution,  with 
tobacco  smoking  and  cancer,  and  most  re- 
cently with  aerosol  spray  cans  and  the  ozone 
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layer.  We  are  told  that  "all  the  facts  are  not 
yet  In."  How  inane!  All  the  facts  are  never  In. 
Each  of  these  situations  changes  as  one 
studies  it.  So  let's  by  all  means  have  more 
research.  But  let  us  also  act;  let  us  do  what 
is  needed. 

We  already  know  enough  to  begin  to  cope 
with  all  the  major  problems  that  are  now 
threatening  human  life  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  life  on  Earth.  Our  crisis  is  not  a  crisis 
of  information:  it  is  a  crisis  of  decision,  of 
policy. 

Though  we  already  know  enough  to  begin 
to  cope  with  all  the  major  problems.  I  don't 
know  one  of  those  major  problems  that  we 
could  begin  to  cope  with  while  maximizing 
profits.  And  I  think  that  a  society  such  as  our 
own  that  puts  the  maximization  of  profits 
above  all  other  considerations  is  thereby 
headed  for  destruction  and  is  doomed.  .  .  . 

What  we  need  Is  a  reorganization  of  our 
society,  a  fundamental  change  in  its  direc- 
tion, so  as  better  to  meet  human  needs,  to 
fulfill  human  values,  to  humnnize  what  is 
now  increasingly  alienating,  to  serve  life 
rather  than  death.  To  fulfill  short-term  goals 
ior  an  Increasingly  narrow  power  structure, 
we  are  devastating  the  Earth:  and  the  busi- 
ness of  killing — armaments — is  now  by  far 
the  world's  biggest  business.  ... 

TOWARD  A   NON-LETHAL  SOCIETY 

As  I  try  to  think  in  terms  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  society,  it  .seems  to  me  increasingly 
clear  that  the  really  significant  journey  to 
make  is  not  to  the  moon,  but  to  China.  One 
.sees  things  going  on  in  China  that  are  alto- 
gether surprising  to  middle-class  persons  who 
have  grown  up  in  our  societv.  .  .  .  With  fa- 
mine in  m.uch  of  the  Third  World,  no  Chinese 
is  expected  to  starve  this  year.  You  don't 
have  to  take  that  from  the  Chinese  or  from 
me.  Twenty  American  agricultural  experts 
went  over  as  a  delegation  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  and  they  came  out  saying  that  China 
seems  well  supplied  with  food— that  the  hun- 
ger prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  Third 
World  is  not  afflicting  the  Chinese.  Then 
they  said  something  more  that  has  a  won- 
derfully ironic  twist:  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  producing  agricultural  experts,  and  that 
unless  they  begin  quickly  to  produce  agri- 
cultural experts,  they'll  soon  be  in  trou- 
ble! .  .  . 

The  only  solutions  for  the  problems  I  have 
spoken  of  are  political.  They  must  come  out 
in  the  form  of  political  power  exercised  by 
an  aroused  people  who  insist  on  taking  their 
lives  back  Into  their  own  hands. 

What  we  fondly  call  the  free  world  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  (in  Its  Third  World 
components)  of  military  dictatorships.  That 
phrase,  the  free  world,  used  to  trouble  me 
until  I  finally  realized  what  it  meant.  The 
free  world  consists  of  those  nations  that  get 
their  armaments  free  from  the  U.S. 

In  our  free  world — perhaps  you  feel  differ- 
ently in  Switzerland — the  governments  are 
not  masters.  .  .  .  Then  who  are  the  masters? 
I  think  that  our  so-called  free  world  is  now 
wholly  controlled  by  such  multinational 
super-enterprises  as  General  Motors,  Exxon, 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  ITT,  Royal 
Dutch  Shell,  and  British  Petroleum.  .  ,  , 

I  don't  know  myself  where  to  turn  politi- 
cally. We  don't  have  a  politics  in  the  United 
States  at  present  that  promises  to  go  In  the 
direction  I  think  our  society  needs  to  go. 
That's  no  accident.  We  now  sell  and  buy  po- 
litical candidates  in  exactly  the  same  way  we 
sell  and  buy  toothpaste  and  soap.  The  same 
advertising  methods  are  used,  and  the  same 
people  are  paying  for  it.  .  .  . 

Our  present  society  seems  to  me  to  have 
the  following  structure.  In  control  is  a  very 
small  power  elite,  in  which  is  concentrated 
more  power  and  wealth  than  ever  before  In 
himian  history.  At  the  other  end  of  the  social 
scale  is  a  great,  facele.ss  mass  of  workers — 
increasingly  urban,  and  hence  increasingly 
dependent  on  their  employment.  In  between 
is  the  middle  class  to  which  v,e  ourselves 


belong.  It  Includes  all  government  officials, 
high  and  low,  all  military  and  police  officials; 
professors.  Journalists  and  clergymen;  physi- 
cians and  lawyers.  The  role  laid  out  for  it  is 
to  mediate  between  the  power  elite  and  the 
working  masses;  to  keep  the  system  running, 
if  possible  smoothly,  but  to  keep  it  running 
at  all  costs;  to  rationalize  the  system's  con- 
tradictions; to  foster  Its  acceptance  through 
education,  indoctrination,  and  religious  ex- 
hortation: to  fragment  and  dilute  any  oppo- 
sition, anrl  in  the  event  of  serious  challenge, 
to  control  or  crush  it. 

Conceivably,  such  a  system  could  work  to 
.social  advantage.  At  times  and  places  in  the 
past,  it  may  have  done  so.  But  in  recent 
history,  it  has  turned  destructive.  It  is  lead- 
ing our  society  rapidly  toward  disaster.  In 
an  obses-sive  pursuit  of  short-term  profit  and 
power,  it  threatens  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
human  enterprise.  And  our  role  as  the  middle 
class,  the  role  for  which  we  are  designed, 
trained,  employed,  and  paid,  is  to  help  that 
to  happen — to  do  what  we  can  to  smooth  the 
way  to  that  disaster. 

But  do  we  have  to  accept  that  role?  We 
have  a  choice.  We  can  opt  for  life  rather  than 
death.  Rather  than  serve  the  power  elite  in 
its  present  plunge  toward  destruction,  we  ca.i 
turii  the  other  way:  we  can  serve  the  people. 


INDEPENDENT  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSO- 
CIATION POSITION  ON  LAND  USE. 
MEAT  IMPORT,  AND  BEEF  RE- 
SEARCH LEGISLATION 

"Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inde- 
pendent Cattlemen's  Association  of  Tex- 
as is  very  new  as  organizations  go,  but  it 
represents  many  cattlemen  and  has  been 
extremely  active  in  making  the  views  of 
its  members  known  on  national  issues. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  newspapers  is 
aware  that  cattlemen  have,  in  recent 
months,  been  the  victims  of  a  full- 
fledged  depression  in  the  livestock  indus- 
try—the result  of  surplus  beef  produc- 
tion here  at  home,  massive  imports  of 
beef  from  abroad,  and  skyrocketing  costs 
for  feedgrain,  equipment,  services,  and 
real  estate  taxes.  Despite  their  difficul- 
ties, however,  our  cattlemen  are  highly 
independent  businessmen  who  seek  no 
subsidies  or  handouts.  All  they  ask  is  a 
chance  to  compete  fairly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cattlemen  and  their  ;am- 
ilies  continue  to  embody  the  strengtj:is 
that  have  so  long  been  associated  with 
our  democratic,  free  enterprise  system. 
These  hard  working  and  self-reliant 
Americans  deserve  our  respect  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  views  expressed 
in  the  three  Independent  Cattlemen's 
Association  Resolutions  that  follow  on 
the  issues  of  land  use,  meat  imports,  and 
beef  research : 

RrsoLUTio."^ 

Whereas,  The  Congress  presently  has  pend- 
ing before  it  land  use  legislation;  and. 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  basic  individual 
rights  upon  which  this  country  was  founded 
will  be  violated  if  such  legislation  is  adopted; 
and 

Whereas,  The  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  overemphasized  due  to  Its 
effect  on  the  continuation  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land:  and 

Whereas,  There  are  great  geographic  dif- 
ferences amongst  the  various  states  and  re- 
gions of  these  United  States;  and 
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Whereas,  The  matter  of  land  use  regula- 
tion Is  not  a  federal  question;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  many  other  pressing 
matters  that  the  Congress  should  address  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  people's  trust 
and  confidence  In  ovir  government  and  Its 
^pnd^rs  and  Improve  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economic  conditions  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  enacting  land  use  legisla- 
tion which  so  many  people  unalterably  op- 
pose; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Independent  Cattle- 
men's Association  of  Texas,  Inc.  hereby  un- 
equivocally expresses  its  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  federal  land  use  legislation; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Texas  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  and  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  this  Association  are  hereby  In- 
structed to  make  the  position  of  the  Asso- 
ciation known  to  all  appropriate  persons, 

PcESOLUTIOl* 

Whereas,  More  livestock  both  live  and  al- 
ready slaughtered  was  imported  in  1974  than 
any  other  single  year;  and 

Whereas,  The  livestock  proditcer  In  the 
United  States  has  suffered  almost  Irreparable 
economic  consequences  due  to  market  fluc- 
tuations; and 

Whereas,  Processed  imported  livestock  Is 
received  Into  the  United  States  under  condi- 
tions which  do  not  meet  health  standards 
for  domestic  livestock;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  statistics  of  livestock  Imports 
and  domestic  inventories  of  livestock  are  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  rely  upon;  and 

Whereas,  The  livestock  market  must  be 
reestablished  to  let  supply  and  demand  oper- 
ate and  provide  a  fair  retvirn  on  investment 
to  the  producer  or  otherwise  many  small 
producers  will  be  financially  ruined,  w^hlch 
will  worsen  au  already  faltering  national 
economy;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  now  has  pending 
HR  6118  and  S.  595  which  would  place  a 
750,000.000  pound  limitation  on  Imported 
livestock  and  remove  Presidential  authority 
to  waive  the  import  limitations  of  the  Act 
which  the  President  has  done  In  recent  years; 
and 

Whereas,  This  bill  can  help  reestablish  the 
livestock  market;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Independent  Cattle- 
men's Association  of  Texas,  Inc.  hereby  en- 
dorses HR  6118  and  S.  595  and  urges  the 
passage  c^  one  of  these  bills  by  the  Congress; 
and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Texas 
Congressional  Delegation,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  President  Pro-tern  of  the  Senate. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Congress  now  has 
pending  S.  722  and  HJl.  3718,  the  Beef  Re- 
search and  Constimer  Information  Act,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposals  expressed  In  the 
bill  to  bring  about  stability  in  the  market- 
place, better  education  of  the  producer  and  a 
better  product  for  the  consumer,  are  propo- 
sitions with  which  this  Association  agrees, 
and 

Wherea.s,  worthy  proposals  are  often  de- 
stroyed by  the  actual  meaning  in  the  detail 
of  legislation,  and 

■Whereas,  it  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Cattlemen's  Association  of  Texas, 
Inc.  that  the  legislation  as  originally  drafted 
does  not  accomplish  the  purposes  set  out 
therein  and  In  fact  could  create  greater  hard- 
ships and  much  misunderstanding  amongst 
the  beef  producers  and  organizations  repre- 
senting the  beef  producers  and  the  consumer, 
and 

Whereas,  our  Association  President,  T.  A. 
Cunningham,  has  previously  testified  against 


these  bills  In  their  initial  form;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Independent  Cattlemen's  Association  of 
Texas,  Inc.  that  it  approves  the  testimony 
previously  presented  to  the  Congressional 
Committees  and  urges  that  S.  772  and  H.R. 
3718  in  their  initial  form  not  be  passed;  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
and  the  testimony  of  Association  President, 
T.  A.  Cunningham,  be  furnished  to  each 
member  of  the  Texas  Congressional  Delega- 
tion and  other  appropriate  persons. 


LEAVE     OF     ABSENCE 

By  luianimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Dellums  (at  the  request  of  Mi-. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Hughes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Jenrette  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONeill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Levitas  (at  tlie  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes),  for  1  week,  on 
account  of  selection  as  oflBcial  U.S.  rep- 
resentative at  USIA  exhibit  in  Moscow  on 
Technology  for  the  American  Home. 

Mr.  Thompson  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
MEYNEn) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business  at  Fort  Dix. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  on  July  15, 
1975. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krueger)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BtrRKC  of  Massachusetts,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mi\  Oberstar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  AusxANDER,  for  60  minutes,  July  16, 
1975. 

Mr.  "Won  Pat,  for  60  minutes,  July  21, 
1975. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pei-mission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Obey,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$643.50. 


Mr.  MoFFETT,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  in  his  remarks  on  H.R.  7014 
in  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Peyser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stetger  of  'Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
.nances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Derwikski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Conte. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krueger)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
in.stances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Clay  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Santini  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Holland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OUara. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Yatkon. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  six  In- 
stances. 
Mr,  NowAK, 
Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  Zeferetti. 
Mr.  Wirth. 
Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr,  Russo, 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  565.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  effectively  for 
bilingual  proceedings  in  all  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  puri>oses:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.H.  5709.  To  extend  untU  September  30. 
1977,  the  provisions  of  the  Oflshore  Shrimp 
Fisheries  Act  of  1973  relating  to  the  shrimp 
fishing  agreement  between  the  United  .States 
and  Brazil,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5710.  To  amend  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  At  t  of  1972 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  for  the  transition  period  fol  o-ving  such 
fiscal   year,  and  for  other  pt:r]>o-es. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  pjn.) ,  under  Its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  July  16,  1975,  at 
10:15  o'clock  a.m. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  603.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HM.  6673.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  estabUshment  of  an 
American  Polklife  Center  in  the  Library  of 
Congiess,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-362).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


July  15,  1975 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  refened  as  follows: 

1398.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  6(d)(1)  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
456(d)(1))  to  provide  greater  training  flex- 
ibility for  Reserve  officers  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  training  for  not  more  than  6  months 
by  deleting  the  requirement  that  they  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  not  less  than  3 
months;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1399.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers, U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  trans- 
mitting a  report  evaluating  the  clvU  rights 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  with  major  re- 
sponsibilities for  insuring  equal  employment 
opportunity,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-315, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  prospectuses 
proposing  the  extension  of  leases  for  space 
presently  occupied  at  one  location  In  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  two  locations  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  pursuant  to  section  210(h)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Received   From   the   Comptroller   General 

1401.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
sUtements  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1974;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

1402.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  reduce  public  expendi- 
tures for  newly  arrived  Immigrants  and 
correct  inequities  in  current  immigration 
law;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


'  Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows : 

Mr.  PHASER:  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  H.R.  1287.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to 
halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome; 
with  amendment,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  the  period  end- 
ing July  26.  1975  (Rept.  No.  94-263,  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  tJLLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  252. 
Concurrent  resolution  approving  the  exten- 
sion of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  the 
products  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania (Rept.  No.  94-359).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  601.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5210.  A  bill  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  tor  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  94-360).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  602.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5328  A 
biU  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  plan  museum  support  facilities  (Rept 
No.  94-361).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILL3    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referi-cd  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  8G42.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of   gold    commemorative   coins    bearing    the 
seal  or  symbol  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial    Admlnlatratlon;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Plouslng. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  8643.   A  bill   to  authorize   the  home 
production   of   beer;    to    the   Committee   on 
Weys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  (  for 
I  himself,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 

]  Una,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Bdtler,  Mr. 

Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Downing  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,    Mr.    Wampler,    and    Mr. 

WHITEHUnST)  : 

H.R.   8644.   A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
property  owners  shall  be  permitted  access  to 
their  property   through   the  Back  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  8645.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  fi- 
nancial  assistance   for   consumer  education 
and  market  development  programs  pertain- 
ing to  U.S.  fisheries;    to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  8646.  A  bill  to  improve  the  reliability, 
safety,   and  energy  efficiency  of  transporta- 
tion and   to  reduce  unemployment  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  work  in  repairing,  reha- 
bUitating,  and  improving  essential  railroad 
roadbeds   and  facilities;    to  the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  8647.  A  bill  to  provide  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  Conconully  Dam  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  publica- 
tions of  institutions  of  higher  education 
shall  qualify  for  second-class  mail  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servlcp. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wirth, 

Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr! 

Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Pattison 

of  New  York) : 

HM.  8649.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 

shall  be  required  to  apply  a  means  test,  or 

limit  benefits  on  the  basis  of  federally  pre- 


scribed income  levels,  In  determining  the 
individuals  for  whom  education,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  socialization,  or  associated 
services  may  be  provided  thereunder,  if  such 
services  are  provided  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  certain  specified  State  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BARRETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ford 
of    Tennessee,    Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr. 
AuCoiN,   Mr.  Johnson  of  PeniLsyl- 
vania,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr. 
Wylie,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick)  : 
H.R.  8650.  A  bill  to  assist  low-income  per- 
sons In  Insulating  their  homes,  to  facilitate 
State  and  local  adoption  of  energy  conser- 
vation standards  for  new  buildings,  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  undertake  research  and  to 
develop    energy    conservation    performance 
standards;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By   Mr.   HINSHAW    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Ketchum,    Mr.    AspiN,    Mr.    Carter, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Bvrke   of   Massachusetts,   Mr.   Har- 
rington, Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,    Mr.    Fulton,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  8651.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  may  not  require  the  installa- 
tion of  mailboxes  at  the  curb  line  of  resi- 
dential property  In  certain  localities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK 
H.R.  8652.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  delegate  to  the  States  cer- 
tain functions  with  respect  to  the  location 
and  plans  for  structures,  excavations,  dredg- 
ing, or  fills  in  or  on  certain  navigable  and 
other  waters  of  the  United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York   (for 
himself,   Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.     BiAGGi,     Ms.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Gilman,   Mr.   Kemp,    Mr.   Ketchum, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McEwek, 
Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Peyser,    Mr.    Pike,    Mr.    Richmond. 
Mr.     Stratton,     Mr.     Thone,     Mr. 
Walsh,   Mr.    Whttehurst,   and   Mr. 
Zeferetti)  . 
H.R.  8653.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  States 
to  carry  out  certain  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  intrastate  waters;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  railroad  system. 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     ROYAL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Chappedd,    Mr.    Patterson   of   Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.   8655.   A  bill  to   authorize  funds  for 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  education  of  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese 
refugees,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  St  GERMAIN: 
H.R.    8656.    A    bill    to    amend    the    TarUr 
Schedules  of  the  United  tSates  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  duty-free  importation  of  loose 
glass  prisms  used  in  chandeliers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SANTINI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Howe,   Mr.   Johnson   of   California, 
Mr.   RoNCALio,  and  Mr.   Steiger  of 
Arizona) : 
H.R.  8657.  A  bill  to  exempt  range  sheep 
industry  mobile  housing  and  temporary  range 
cattle  camps  from  regulations  alTecting  per- 
manent   hoxising    for    agricultural    workers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  iilrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Stephens,   Mr.  Vigortto,  Mr_MEL- 

CHER,  Mr.  RONCALIO,  Mr.  Seiberling, 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT,    Mr.    Santini,    Mr.    Tsongas, 
Mr.    Howe,   Mr.    Weaver,   Mr.   Carr, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Risen- 
hoovep.,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Flynt. 
and  Mr.  Mineta)  : 
H.R.  8658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Chattahoochee   River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.   8659.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  retirement  income  wliich  may  be  taken 
into  accotmt  for  the  retirement  income  credit 
to  provide  cost-of-living  adjustments  of  such 
Increased  amoimt,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
232.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  inemorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
relative  to  the  "National  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1975";  to  the  Com- 
tee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  loile  XXII, 
Mr.  FISHER  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  8660 > 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Daruui  Sing,  which 
wa.s  referred  to  the  ComnutUe  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

171.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Joseph  S.  Daddona,  mayor,  Allentown,  Pa., 
relative  to  Captive  Nations  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clau.<;e  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  .submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  70U 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
Page  179,  line  25,  after  "(c)",  Inrsert  "(l)". 
Page  180,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following : 
(2)   In  promulgating  rules  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  mobility  require- 
ments of  individuals  purchasing  gasoline  at 
retail  for  noncommercial  use  who — 

(A)  by  reason  of  a  permanent  and  physi- 
cally handicapping  incapacity  or  disability 
are  unable  (without  special  facilities,  plan- 
ning, or  design)  to  utilize  mass  transporta- 
tion vehicles,  facilities,  or  services; 

(B)  are  requU-ed  to  relocate  family  and 
household  possessions  for  essential  reasons 
of  health  or  employment;  or 

(C)  are  personnel  and  dependents  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States  traveling  on  military  orders. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
Page  223,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  26  on  page  256  and 
.subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
Strike  out  aU  from  the  beginning  of  Hue 
four,  page  214,  to  the  end  of  line  three, 
page  233  (section  301  of  the  committee  sub- 


Btltute),  and  insert  lu  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"crude  oil  frige  regulation 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'crude  oil'  means  n  mix- 
ture of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  in  liquid 
phase  in  underground  reser\'olrs  and  re- 
mains liquid  at  atmospheric  pressure  after 
passing  through  surface  separating  facilities, 
and  lease  condensate  which  is  a  natural  gas 
liqitid  recovered  in  associated  production  by 
lease  separators. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  crude  oil'  means 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  term  'producer'  means  a  person 
who  produces  crude  oil  or  any  person  who 
owns  crude  oil  when  It  is  produced. 

"i4)  Tlie  term  'property"  means  the  right 
to  produce  domestic  crude  oil  which  arises 
from  a  lea.se  or  from  a  fee  interest. 

"(5)  The  term  bii.se  period  control  voliune' 
means — 

"(A»  the  total  number  of  Imi'rels  of 
domestic  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from 
a  property  in  the  months  of  May  througli 
December  1972;  divided  by — 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  in  which 
domestic  crude  oil  was  prodviced  and  sold 
daring  the  montiis  of  May  through  Decem- 
ber 1972  (e.xcluding  any  month  in  which 
ihero  occurred  any  shutdown  in  production 
from  the  property). 

"iOi  The  term  "decliue  adjustment  factor' 
means  1.2  per  centum  of  the  base  period 
control  volume  of  a  property  multiplied  by 
the  mmiber  of  months  for  which  there  oc- 
curred production  and  sales  of  crude  oil 
from  sucii  property  beginning  with  May  1972, 
and  ending  with  the  current  month  of  pra- 
Uiiciiou. 

"(7)  The  term  'adjusted  ba.se  period  con- 
tr^.l  volimie'  means  the  base  period  control 
volume  les,s  the  decline  adjustment  factor. 

"(8»  The  term  'monthly  production  vari- 
ance factor'  means  the  current  cumulative 
deficiency  in  base  production  control  level 
crude  petroleum,  as  defined  in  section  212.72 
of  title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(as  In  effect  on  April  30,  1975) ,  for  a  property 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  plus  the 
total  number  of  barrels  by  which  production 
and  sales  of  crude  oil  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  has  been  less  than  the  ad- 
justed base  period  control  volume  for  all 
months  in  which  production  and  sale  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  has  been  less  tliau  the  ad- 
justed base  period  control  /olums  subse- 
quent to  the  first  month  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  in  which  production  and 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  exceeded  the  ad- 
justed base  period  control  volume,  minus  the 
total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil 
produced  and'  sold  in  each  prior  montli  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  and  prior 
to  the  current  month  of  production  which 
was  in  excess  of  the  adjusted  base  period 
control  voliune  for  that  month,  but  was  not 
sold  for  a  price  in  excess  of  the  celling  price 
est.iblished  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  sales  made  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

"(9)  The  term  'tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques' mean.s  techniques  which  employ 
fluid,  heat,  or  inert  gas  injection  methods 
hicludlng  miscible  fluid  displacement,  micro- 
emulsion  flooding,  in  situ  combustion,  cyclic 
steam  injection,  steam  flooding,  carbon  diox- 
ide injection,  polymer  flooding,  caustic  Injec- 
tion, and  other  chemical  flooding  designed  to 
produce  production  In  excess  of  that  attrib- 
utable to  natural  or  artificially  induced  water 
or  natural  gas  displacement. 

"(10)  The  field  price  on  a  particular  date 
for  ft  particular  grade  of  crude  oil  In  a  field 
is  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  o'clock  ante 
meridian,  local  time,  on  sue  hdate  for  such 
grade  of  crude  oil  at  such  field:  or  If  there 
wa"^  no  such  po.sted  price  for  si'ch  grade  oi 


crude  oil  at  that  field,  the  related  price  for 
such  grade  of  crude  oil  which  is  most  slmiUir 
lu  kind  and  quality  at  the  nearest  field  lor 
which  prices  were  jwsled  at  such  time  and 
date. 

"(b>  (1)  Domestic  crude  oil  deflieU  as 
old  oil  in  10  CFR  212.72  prodviced  in  tx- 
ce.s.s  of  the  adjusted  base  period  control 
volume  plus  the  monthly  variance  factor 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  price  control 
regulations  affecting  old  oil  in  lU  CPR 
212.73. 

(2»  Crude  oil  which  Ls  defined  as  'released 
rrude  petroleum",  as  defined  in  Section  212 
10  CFR  72  (as  in  effect  on  AprU  30,  1975). 
as  of  the  end  of  the  nionth  of  the  date  ot 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  to 
be  so  defined,  but  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  the  first  full  month  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  additional  production  may 
onne  under  this  definition. 

CI)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
oi  this  section,  no  price  ceilhig  shall  apply 
to  any  first  sale  by  a  producer  of  any  do- 
mestic crude  oil  produced  from  a  property 
which  the  President,  on  a  property-by-prop- 
eriy  basis,  upon  petition,  upon  receipt  <»f 
evidence  of  approval  by  a  Stale  regulatory 
agency  responsible  for  approval  of  tertiary 
recovery  projects,  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
certifies  as  having  made  bona  fide  applica- 
tion of  tertiary  recovery  techniques  which 
application  the  President  has  or  will  sig- 
nificantly enhance  production  from  suoh 
property. 

(CI  'The  General  Accoiuitiug  Office  shall 
ci.iiduct  a  continuous  study  and  analysts 
of.  aiiJ  report  to  the  Congress  by  April  30, 
1976.  and  thereafter  of  each  successive  year 
for  a  period  of  the  next  three  successive 
years,  on  the  effect  of  such  pricing  provisions 
on  (1)  economic  conditions,  (2)  production 
of  domestic  crude  oil  and  other  energy 
sources,  (3)  demand  for  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  and  other  energy 
sources.  (4)  Imports  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  and 
other  energy  sources  (including  the  effect 
on  balance  of  payments  of  such   Uuports), 

(5)  profits  of  the  petroleum  industry,  and 

(6)  the  Investment  activities  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry." 

(b)   This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  full  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
By  Mr.  KRUEGER: 

Amendment  to  title  II:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  III:  "Strike  the  lorft 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  IV:  "Strike  the  la-st 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  V:  '•.Strike  tlic  !ast 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  VT:  "Strike  the  List 
woi-d." 

Amendment  to  title  VII:  'Strike  the  la.'<t 
word." 

Amendment  to  title  VIII:  "Strike  the  last 
word." 

Proposed  amendments  to  title  I;  title  II: 
title  III;  title  IV;  title  V;  title  VI;  title  VII: 
and  title  VIII  of  the  bill  H.R.  7014  or  to  any 
amendment  to  any  title  of  the  bill  H.R.  7014: 

Strike  out  the  necessary  number  of  word.-^. 

Strike  ovit  the  requisite  number  of  wovd-s. 

Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Strike  out  the  penultimnt?  word. 

Strike  out  the  last  word. 

Strike  out  all  from  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
page  333  to  the  end  of  line  12,  page  336  (sec- 
tion  605  of  the  committee  substitute),  and 
redesignate  the  sections  of  title  VI  accord- 
ingly. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 

Page  246,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  14  and  renumber  the 
rcniunber  the  subsequent  sections  accord* 
ingl.v. 
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Hit.  t454 
By  >£r.  RANOBBL: 

(An  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

On  page  1.  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"That  the  Congress  reafllnns  the  present 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Turkey. 
In  partlcvUar.  the  Congress  recognizes  that 
the  arms  embargo  has  resulted  In  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  In  the  drug  traffic  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States. 


"Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  that  the  IntentkMis  of 
Congress  and  the  purposes  of  earlier  legisla- 
tion may  be  carried  out — 

"(1)  the  President  Is  directed  to  further 
suspend  sales  to  the  Oovemment  of  Turkey 
under  the  provisions  of  sobaectlon  (a)  of 
•ectlon  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1061,  as  amended. 

"(2)  the  President  is  requested  to  Initiate 
discussions  with  the  Government  of  Turkey 
to  persuade  it  to  devise  a  vUble  strategy 
for  combatting  the  smuggling  of  Turkish 
opium  and  heroin  Into  the  United  States. 


■My  15,  1975 


"(b)  "rht  President  Is  directed  to  submit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Ap- 
proprlatlons  Committees  of  the  Senate 
within  sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
thla  Act  a  report  on  discussions  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)(2)." 
H.B.  8597 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 

Strike  the  followtag  provision  from  the 
bill:  Page  8,  section  103,  line  8  through  Una 
19. 


SENATE— rwcsdai^,  July  15, 1975 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
plratkn  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Richau  Stoke,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Florida. 


<Legi$lative  day  of  Thursday.  July  10, 1975) 

the  proceedings  of  Monday,  July  14, 1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEAYER 


Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayo-: 

"Jlfjr  voice  Shalt  Thou  hear  in  the 
morning.  O  Lord;  in  the  morning  wUl  I 
direct  my  prayer  unto  Thee,  and  toill  look 
itp."— Psalm  5:  3. 

■nuuikB  be  to  Thee,  O  God.  for  the  new 
dajr  and  the  upward  look — a  look  at  the 
bilis  of  history  and  the  summits  of  di- 
vine revelation.  Fix  our  focus  on  Sinai 
tbe  mountain  which  gave  Uie  moral  law. 
Keep  ofur  eyes  upon  the  mountain  of  the 
Master's  sermon.  Set  our  gaze  upon  the 
moimtfltn  of  redemption  called  Calvary. 
Lift  our  vision  to  the  high  monuments  of 
man's  progress.  Help  us  to  work  as 
tikoush  each  day  was  a  mountain  top  ez- 
pertenee.  And  forgive  us  if  the  still  small 
voice  is  drowned  by  our  much  speaking. 
Move  us  to  do  the  obvious  while  we  wait 
for  light  on  the  mysterious.  And  help  us 
always  to  obey  that  voice  from  the 
lidghts  commanding  "This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  In  It." 

Through  Him  who  Is  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
8gn>te  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Easti^nd). 

Tht  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter; 

U.S.  Senate, 

PaESTOENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Wanhington,  D.C.,  July  15, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarny  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Richard 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastlanb, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Jouinal  of 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
I  SENATE  SESSION 

*  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  except  during  the 
debate  on  the  Durkln-Wyman  Issue 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSIONS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  I  read  In  the  press  that  the 
newly  created  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, on  its  own  Initiative,  had  held,  I 
believe,  two  secret  or  executive  sessions. 
I  had  thought  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Curtis,  protesting  this 
secrecy,  but  on  thinking  the  matter  over 
I  decided  to  speak  publicly. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  would  be  no  further  executive 
or  secret  meetings  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission;  and  If 
there  are.  It  will  be  my  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  law  seeking  to  for- 
bid such  events  and  making  open  hear- 
ings mandatory. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  occur  prior  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stmznc- 
Tow)  under  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  morning  business? 


NOMINATION  OF  DR.  FORREST 
DAVID  MATHEWS  TO  BE  8ECRE- 
ITARY  OP  HEW 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  eailier  this 
morning  I  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  assisted,  together 
with  my  distinguished  .senior  colleague 


(Mr.  Sparkiian)  .  in  the  presentation  to 
the  committee  of  Dr.  Forrest  David 
Mathews,  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  who  Is  the  President's 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  re- 
marics  tliat  I  made  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Testimony  op  Senatok  James  B.  Allen 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  my  privilege  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  assist  in  presenting  Dr.  Forrest 
David  Mathews,  of  Alabama,  and  to  endorse 
his  nomination  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

I  must.  In  truth,  say  that  I  have  mixed 
feelings  about  this  nomination.  I  very  much 
regret  to  see  Dr.  Mathews  leave  Alabama 
because  It  needs  him  and  his  vast  abilities. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  that  President 
Ford  has  chosen — and  chosen  wisely — to 
nominate  Dr.  Mathews  for  this  most  impor- 
tant position.  I  am  confident  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  will  be  Just  as  proud  of 
Dr.  Mathews,  as  we  already  are  in  Alabama. 
You  have  bef<H-e  you  the  very  exemplary 
record  of  this  gifted  young  man.  You  know 
that  he  Is  engaged  In  a  myriad  of  profession- 
al activities,  which  are  as  diverse  as  they  are 
Impressive.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Educational  Opportunitle*  for  minority 
groups  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges.  Dr. 
Mathews  serves  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Educational  Board; 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Charles  F. 
Kettering  Foundation.  He  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  National  Programming  Council  for 
Public  Television  and  the  Alabama  Council 
on  the  H\mianitles. 

In  the  non-educational  area,  Dr.  Mathews 
Is  a  member  of  the  Alabama  State  Oil  and 
Gas  Board  and  currently  Is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Birmingham  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

The  record  before  you  reveals  that  Dr. 
Mathews  received  his  undergraduate  degree, 
along  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key,  in  historv 
and  classical  Greek  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  In  1958  and  his  masters  degree  the 
following  year.  After  serving  as  an  infautrv 
officer  In  the  United  States  Army  for  two 
years.  Dr.  Mathews  ret\u-ned  to  his  alma 
mater  for  two  years  before  going  to  Colum- 
bia University  where  he  received  a  doctorate 
m  the  history  of  American  education.  In 
1965  Dr.  Mathews  returned  to  the  University 
of  Alabama  to  lecture  In  history,  but  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  administration  and  in 
1969,  at  age  33,  Dr.  Mathews  was  chosen 
president  of  that  great  inatitotlan,  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  hold  the  position.  That 
year  Dr.  Mathews  was  named  as  one  of  the 
"ten  most  outstanding  young  men  In  the 
Nation."  by  tlie  United  States  Jaycees. 
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Dr.  Mathews'  commitment  to  public  serv- 
:.-e  is  no  accident.  He  comes  from  a  dlstin- 
uuislied  family  in  Alabama  where  service  to 
line's  fellow  man  has  been  a  way  of  life.  His 
liiiljer  served  as  sxiperintendent  of  schools 
!.,(  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  and,  as  a  young 
1  Via  II.  I  was  honored  to  serve  in  the  Alabama 
."relate  Legislature  with  his  grandfather,  D.  C. 
M.itiiews,  who  also  served  as  superintendent 
of  tlie  Clarke  County  school  system. 

Those  wlio  know  and  have  v/orUed  with  Dr. 
MHthew.s  recognize  in  htm  a  creative  imag- 
j'-.atlon  combined  with  intelligence  and 
common  sense.  They  know  of  his  outstanding 
leadership  qualities  and  of  liis  devoted  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  better  opportunities 
for  all  our  citizens. 

Although  Dr.  Matliews"  flrst  love  is  obvi- 
f)nsly  education,  he  knows  and  cares  about 
tlie  wide  range  of  difficult  problems  in  the 
held  of  human  resources  v.here  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is 
concerned  and  involved.  He  caves  about  the 
problems  of  illiteracy,  disease  and  about 
making  our  Nation,  especially  for  the  de- 
prived and  the  handicapped  and  tlie  disad- 
vantaged, a  happier  and  more  rewardUig 
place  in  which  to  work  and  live. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Dr. 
Mathews  possesses  tlie  experience  and  in- 
tellect needed  to  make  the  balanced  judt.'- 
ments  that  the  Department  of  Healtii,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  both  needs  and  deserves 
In  its  Secretary.  I  am  contident  that  Dr.  Ma- 
iliew.s  can  go  down  in  liisiory  as  one  of  the 
'greatest  HEW  Secretaries  our  country  has 
ever  had.  His  is  a  rare  talent. 

His  mild  outward  manner,  and  his  kind- 
ness and  respect  for  others  and  their  views 
and  hi.s  southern  courtesy  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  Dr.  Mathews  is  by  any 
means  a  softy  or  a  pusliover.  He  is  a  clear 
thinking  man  and  a  man  who  can  make 
tough  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  witli  singtilar  pride 
that  we  commend  and  present  to  you  one  of 
Alabama's  most  distint;uishe<l  ar.d  able  .sons, 
Dr.  Du\'1d  Mathews. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  rece.ss  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEiNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi-slative  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rfscinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  comr.mnicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heithig.  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESS.AG^S    PEI  ERRFD 

As  in  executive  ses..ioii.  tl:e  Acting 
Fresident  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Foki))  laid 
befoie   the   Senate   messi'.es    iroin   the 


President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
cceding.s. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLKO    Bn.L    SICNFO 

At  10  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  extend  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  the  provisions  ol  the  Oil- 
shore  Shrimp  Fislieries  Act  of  1973  relating 
to  llio  shrimp  lishing  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Bravil.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  5710.  An  a'.'t  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  i(>  authorize  apprcpriaiions  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  and  for  the  transition  period  fol- 
lowin;.;  sii^'h  flscol  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
posi^s. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
poi*e  fMr.  Stone*  . 


At  1:50  pm..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bills  in  which 
it  requests  the  coircvirrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  5540.  An  net  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  tlie 
programs  of  assistance  under  title  VII  for 
training  in  the  health  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, to  revise  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  prograni  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarship  training  program, 
and  lor  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8561.  An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  agriculture  and  related  agencies 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  Spptemljor  30, 
1976.  atid  for  otlier  pmposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone >  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  w  ere  referred 
as  indicated : 

CoMMil.'JWE.AI.TH  (Ir-  THV  Nor.iHl.RN 

AIaiii.\n.\  I.slands 

A  conununicfttion  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
Joint  resolution  winch  would  provide  con- 
gressional approval  of  (he  "Covenant  To  Es- 
tablish a  Commonwealth  of  the  Noi-lhern 
Mariana  Islands  In  Political  Union  with  the 
United  Statnjs  of  America"  (with  accom- 
panying papersi;  to  the  Cotninitlee  on  In- 
tetit).-  Mi'i  Misul.ir  Alfairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
I'tid  i-ct erred  as  indicated: 

3y  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  SToNt)  : 

A  petition  seeking  a  redress  of  ijrievanees 
fioin  a  ciliuen  of  Colorado;  to  the  Conimiltee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  pttition  sec'iiHL;  a  redres.-  of  t^rievances 
u Mill  a  citiiien  of  Califonua;  to  tlie  C'lniniit- 
teu  (111  ihe  .ludtci.'.ry. 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  repoi-ts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments; 

S.  HM.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by  es- 
tablishing a  nationwide  system  to  restore 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims  and  l)y  re- 
quiring no-fault  motor  vehicle  Insurance  ns 
R  condition  precedent  to  using  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  public  roadways  ( together  wit  h  mi- 
nority views)   (Rept.  No.  94  283). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  5546.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  xtnder  title  VII  for 
training  in  the  health  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, to  revise  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  prot;ram  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarship  training  program, 
and  f{)r  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  8561.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Auricultiire  and  Related  Agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fl.v;al  year  ending  Jtuie  30, 
197C.  and  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1976.  and  for  other  purpo.'es;  to  the  Cominll- 
tec  on  Appropriation.'. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By    Mr.    TOWER     (for    hmjself.    Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Dominici,  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hit.h  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.    2104.    A    bill    to   establish    a   National 
Commission  on  Small  Business  in  America. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mari.i 
Cora;«on   Fabian   TYinidad.    Referred    to   the 
Comniittee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By    Mr.    TOWER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr,  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Lax- 
alt  )  : 
S.  :n06.  A  bin  to  amend  Tftle  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  nf  1972.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on   Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  2107.  A  bill  to  prevcitt  the  Food  and 
Drxig  Administration  from  regulating  safe 
vitamins  and  minerals  as  dangerous  drugs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pnbli'.r  Welfare. 

liy    Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT    (for    ))iin.-,eli 
and  Mr.  Tm'p.MoNDt: 

S.  2l()8.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pavment 
of  survivor  anmnties  to  widows  of  certain 
inombeis  of  tlie  uniformed  fiej-vlces  who  died 
before  tlie  effective  date  of  the  Stirvlvor 
Benefit  Plan.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN; 

S.  2109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
nevoii'te  Code  to  enconraye  development  of 
l<i-ofe.sses  to  convert  coal  to  low-pollutant 
sv!ithetic  fuels.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Ml-.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bayii)  : 

.S  2110.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Subst.3iicc8  Act  so  as  to  make  unlawful  tin* 
robbery  oi  a  caitrolled  sub.'-tance  from  a 
registered  niiarmacy.  Rcierre:!.  to  the  C.">!U- 
mi;  tee  on  tiu-  Jcdkiarv. 
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By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  hlnwelf,  Wr.  Mc- 
Gei:,  and  Mr.  Humphrzy  > : 
S.  2111.  A  bin  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Hhodesian  chrome.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2112.  A  bill  to  autliorizc  the  Secretary 
01    the   Interior   to   conduct   a    study   with 
respect  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the 
Bartram   Trail   as   a  national    scenic    trail. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Jii-siilar  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT    i  for    liiniself 

and  Mr.  Cast)  : 

S.  2113.  A  bill  to  establiiJi   in   Uie  State 

of  New  Jersey  the  Treasure  Island  National 

Historical  Site.  Referred  Ui  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  him'.^lf  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request); 
S.  2114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear qualified  offlcers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  2115.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  the  involuntary  order  to 
active  duty  of  Selected  Reservists,  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  whether  or  not  a  declar.ation  of 
war  or  national  emergency  has  been  de- 
clared. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  2116.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5.  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  veterinarians  and  optome- 
trists. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  2117.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  5202  aiid 
5232  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  to  the  grades  of  gen- 
eral and  lieutenant  general  of  Marine  Corps 
officers  designated  for  appropriate  higher 
commands  or  for  performance  of  duties  of 
great  Importance  and  responsibility.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  F.\NNIN: 
S.  2118.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  certain  flg 
pastes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    FANNIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bartl£tt,   Mr.   Brock,    Mr.    Cttitis, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  EastlaI'TD.  Mr.  Gabn, 
Mr.    GoLDW.fTEa,   Mr.    Hansen,    Mr. 
HausKA,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
WII.I.IAM  L.  Scott.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Tbxtxmond.    Mr.    Tow«R,    and    Mr. 
TouNC)  : 
S.  2119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses  for 
the  operation  of  a  broadcaiitlug  station  shall 
be  Issued  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  to  es- 
tablish orderly  procedures  for  the  considera- 
tion of  applications  for  the  renewal  of  such 
licenses,  and  for  other  piu-poses.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    MATHIAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BsocKi:.  and  Mr.  Pebcy  ) : 
S.  2120.  A  bUl  to- amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Encourage  the  conser- 
vation of  gasoline  by  Increasing  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  gasoline  and  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  which  is  refimdable  without  regard  to 
liability  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  Increased  tax  which  would  be  paid  on  350 
gallons  of  gasoline  per  person.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Fina:ice. 
By  Mr.  BABTLETT; 
S.  2121.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  to  hospi- 
tals in  medically  underserved  rural  aieas  to 
assist  such  facilities  to  qualify  for  physician 
residency  programs.  Referred  lo  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
S.  2122.  A  bill  to  assure  that  any  pr>>gram 
for  the  rationing  of  gasoline  to  end-users 
shall  take  Into  account  area  and  regional 
differences    In    the    avallablUty    of    public 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  BcnKlng,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOmT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mi*.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 

8.  2104.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Small  Business  in  Amer- 
ica. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affaii-s. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  legis- 
lation to  create  a  National  ComniLssion 
on  Small  Business  in  America  which  will 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  furnish 
fubstantive  legislative  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  economic  environment  of 
small  business.  I  emphasize  that  the 
Commission  is  a  temporary  body  which 
expires  no  later  than  2  years  after  the 
fiate  of  its  enactment. 

The  Commission  will  con.si.st  of  11 
members  appointed  by  the  President: 
Pour  individuals  who  are  afi^hated  with 
small  business  concerns  or  who  represent 
the  interests  of  small  businesses;  three 
individuals  who  are  affiliated  with  or 
represent  financial  institutions  involved 
in  the  financing  of  business:  three  indi- 
viduaLs  who  have  expertise  in  tax,  regu- 
latory, legal,  economic,  or  financial  mat- 
tei-s.  at  least  one  of  whom  is  a  member 
ol  the  academic  community:  and  one 
individual  from  the  public  at  large  who 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  addition,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Dii-ector  of  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  will  be  advisory 
members  of  the  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  will 
be  to  analyze  the  contribution  that  small 
business  has  made  to  the  American 
economy  and  to  make  recommendations 
that  v.ill  perpetuate  and  even  improve 
that  contribution.  It  will  examine  the 
Federal  subsidy  and  assistance  programs, 
the  effects  of  Federal  regulation,  the  tax 
structures  as  it  relates  to  .small  business, 
and  the  ability  of  financial  institutions  to 
meet  small  business  credit  needs.  In  the 
process,  the  Commission  will  consider 
the  advisability  of  establishing  universal 
criteria  for  defining  a  small  business. 

There  has  been  no  equally  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  problems  and  needs  pe- 
culiar to  the  smiJl  bu-siness  community 
fince  the  coordinated  research  that  was 
so  influential  in  the  passage  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  That  effort  was  undertaken 
more  than  22  years  ago.  It  is  essential 
that  we  assess  the  progress  of  the  small 
business  community  since  that  time  and 
identify  obstructions  to  its  further 
development. 

Hardly  a  day  f-oes  by  that  the  Con- 
CRCssioNAL  Record  does  not  include  com- 
ments by  some  Member  reiterating  the 
importance  of  a  healthy  small  business 
community  to  the  vitality  of  the  Nation. 
Emphasis  is  invariably  provided  by  sta- 
tistics which  prove  that  97  percent  of  the 
Nation's  businesses  are  small  and  that 
these  are  responsible  for  more  than  half 
of  all  private  employment  and  about  a 
third    of    the    gro.ss    national   product. 


However,  statistics  also  show  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  rise  in  bankruptcies 
and  a  decline  in  new  business  incorpora  - 
tion  in  the  last  few  years.  The  oft-re- 
peated statement  among  small  business- 
men is  that  they  are  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  growth  in  the  present  economy, 
but  in  terms  of  survival. 

Although  small  businesses  possess  an 
enviable  ficxibility  and  provide  a  pre- 
ferred degree  of  personal  service,  their 
size  is  in  many  ways  a  severe  handicap. 
It  is  more  difficult  for  a  small  business- 
man to  pass  on  price  incresuses  to  custom- 
ers he  knows  i:!ei\5onally.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  lina  up  stable  sources 
of  supply  when  the  economy  Is  erratic. 
Increa.sed  minimum  wages  hit  him  hard- 
est, a^  do  occupational  safety  rules,  en- 
vironmental restrictions,  and  product 
safety  regulations. 

The  small  businessman  has  difficulty 
raising  seed  money,  for  where  he  typi- 
cally borrows  for  a  period  of  time  ex- 
tending between  12  months  and  10  years. 
a  l.irgcr  corporation  more  often  seek.-; 
credit  on  a  90-day  basis.  When  a  bank 
lends  a  lai-ge  corporation,  it  looks  at  the 
company's  balance  sheet,  assets  and  lia- 
bilities. For  a  small  business,  evidence  of 
a  steady  cash  flow  is  often  insufficient, 
nnd  a  bank  will  .■;eek  additional  security 
I'lom  company  property  down  to  the  per- 
sonal assets  of  the  owners. 

To  be  brief,  the  difficulties  of  the  small 
b'osinessman  range  from  tax  inequities 
to  how  frequently  OSHA  requires  him  to 
wash  the  cuspidor  on  his  premises. 
Almost  every  department  and  agency  in 
the  Government  makes  some  attempt  to 
deal  with  his  special  problems.  Eveiy 
jurisdictional  committee  in  Congress  has 
held  hearings  this  year  on  his  difficulties 
from  the  subjects  of  fixed  price  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  the  shortage  in  home 
canning  equipment.  The  eCforts  and  the 
widespread  concern  are  all  commend- 
able. My  concern,  however,  relates  to  the 
lack  of  coordination  and  the  diffusion  of 
attention.  This  approach  is  not  unlike  a 
quilting  bee,  with  each  seamstress  work- 
ing her  own  pattern  independently.  If 
they  ever  get  together,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  the  end  product  will  look  like 
or  whether  it  will  fit  together  well 
enough  to  keep  anybody  warm. 

The  national  Commission  on  Small 
Business  in  America  will  simply  examine 
all  the  influences,  both  good  and  bad. 
which  affect  small  business  today.  Its 
survey  will  cover  the  existing  tax  stnic- 
ture  and  Federal  regulations,  assistance 
and  subsidy  progiam;  and  it  will  deter- 
mine a  coherent  direction  for  small  busi- 
ness in  the  future.  It  will  in  no  way  de- 
tract from  or  postpone  ihe  ongoing 
activities  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
regulatory  agencies.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  activities  can  in  fact  be  expedited 
and  additional  proiX)sals  generated.  It 
seems  only  appropriate  that  we  should 
give  close  and  sympathetic  attention  to 
a  sector  of  the  economy  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  high  standard 
of  hving  in  America.  It  is  also  a  timely 
effort  on  the  eve  of  our  national  Bicen- 
tennial, and  beyond  this  point,  such 
a  comprehensive  examination  may  more 
frequently  be  termed  "overdue." 

Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  Sen- 
ators Buckley,  DoMENicr,  Garn.  Hansek, 
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Hugh  Scott,  and  Thurmond.  I  am  hope- 
ful thnt  this  measure  will  receive  favor- 
able action,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Recoi;d. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  bill  w  as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

S.  2104 

Be  it  enaciecf  hy  the  Senate  and  Hoirir  of 
r.epreaentatirrs  of  the  United  Statef  of 
An'.erica  in  Congress  nasfmhU'd.  That  I  his 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlic  •■National  Commis- 
sion on  Small  Business  in  America  Act." 

riKDINGS    AND    I'UKfOSr 

Stc.  2.  (a)  Cn  the  eve  of  the  Biceateuuial 
Anniversary  of  the  Americ:ai  Revolution,  tiie 
Congre.^  recognizes  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion which  small  business  has  snude  towaid 
improving  tiie  c-onomic  \v<-";I -being  of  all 
Americans  for  over  200  year^. 

{b)  Tlie  Ccngrc:=.s  also  r'jco';nlze.i  tnut 
small  business  has  the  potential  for  malting 
an  equally  large  or  larger  contribution  to- 
ward improving  economic  well-being  both  at 
home  and  abroad  in  yeart,  ahead. 

(c)  To  insure  that  small  buslues';' con- 
tinues to  have  the  opportunity  to  realize 
its  full  potential,  it  Ls  the  purpo'-.e  of  this 
Act  to  establish  a  Kutional  Comtn).s.sioa  cii 
Small  Business  in  America  to  make  a  stmly 
nnd  furnish  recomrnendaticn:-:  to  the  Pr?si- 
clent  and  tlio  ro!igre:-.>  v. itli  r.^'^7'Crt  to  s.T.all 
bv)sines.s. 

ESTABLISHMTNT:       .MKMBI.RbHIP 

Shc.  3.  Tliere  is  established  the  NAiional 
Commission  on  Small  Bu-;iness  in  Ameiic.i 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ••Commis- 
sion") which  shall  he  an  independent  instru- 
memallty  of  the  United  States.  T!ie  Conimis- 
siou  shall  be  composed  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  ns  follows: 

(1)  Four  individuals  who  arc  afniiated  witii 
.small  busines.-  concern.?  or  who  represent 
the  Interests  of  small  business: 

<2)  Three  Individuals  who  are  aftiliated 
with  or  who  represent  venture  capital  firms, 
small  business  iuvestmeni  companies,  com- 
mercial banks,  ittsurance  companies,  invest- 
ment banking  firms,  or  otlier  compai^able  ji- 
nancial  Institutions  involved  in  the  llnau- 
cing  of  business; 

(a)  Three  individuals  who  have  expertise 
In  ta.x,  regulatory,  legal,  economic,  or  finan- 
cial matters,  at  least  one  of  whom  Ls  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  community;  and 

(4)  One  Individual  from  the  public  at  large 
who  sliail  be  appointed  by  and  wiili  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tiie  Senate  and  who 
sliall  be  the  clialrnir.u  of  the  Commission. 
In  addition,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Director  of 
tlie  Oflice  of  Minority  Buiiness  Enterprise 
shall  be  advisory  members  of  tjie  Cumuiis- 
siou.  wilhoui  a  vote  in  any  determinatiun  or 
deci.-'inn  of  the  Commission. 

FtJNCTION 

Sec.  4.  Tiie  functions  of  the  Comnil.«»ion 
sliall  be — 

(1)  to  examine  the  role  of  small  bcislneis 
in  the  American  economy  and  tlie  contribu- 
tion which  smifll  business  can  make  in  im- 
proving competition,  ei^icouragiug  economic 
and  social  mobility  for  all  citizens,  restrain- 
ing inflation,  .spurring  production,  expand- 
ing employment  opportunities,  increasing 
productivity,  promoting  exports,  stimulating 
innovation  and  eutreprenetir.ship.  aiid  provid- 
ing an  avenue  through  which  new  and  un- 
tested products  and  .strvices  ran  bs  broujght 
to  the  marketplace: 

(2)  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
Federal  subsidy  and  assistance  programs  for 
.small  businesses  and  the  desii^ability  of  re- 
ducing the  emphasis  on  such  existing  pro- 
grams and  iucreaiiing  the  emphasis  on  gen- 
eral assistance  pro^jfams  designed  tr>  benefit 
all  .-.mall  businesses; 
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<3)  to  measiwe  tlie  direct  costs  and  other 
effects  of  government  regulation  on  small 
businesses;  and  make  legislative  and  non- 
leglslatlve  proposals  tor  eliminating  exces- 
sive or  unnecessary  regulation  of  .small  busi- 
nesses; 

(4)  to  determine  tlie  Impact  of  the  tax 
structure  on  small  businesses  and  make  legis- 
lative and  other  proposals  for  altering  the  tax 
structure  to  enable  all  small  bustnecses  to 
realize  their  potential  for  contributing  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  economic 
well-be  in  j?: 

(5)  to  study  the  ability  of  nnant.ial  niar- 
ke'vS  and  instituciou..  to  niett  small  business 
crcdiL,  needs  and  determine  the  imp;»ct  of 
gwernineut  d(.ma;jd->  for  CM-dit  o:i  small 
b.i.slnes.'-cr.; 

i6)  to  rpfonime'iil  spe,-ii:c  measures  for 
creatine:  an  environment  in  which  all  small 
biisiiie.sses  will  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete effectively  and  expand  to  their  full  po- 
teniiril,  and  to  a.scertain  ihe  common  rea- 
.-on.":,  if  any,  tor  small  business  .successes 
and  failures:  and 

(7|  to  determine  thf  dssirabili-.y  of  de- el- 
<p!r.g  a  seL  of  ratlonjil.  obje-Live  criteria  to 
be  u.wd  to  deSne  small  business,  and  to  de- 
velnp  !-uc;i  crirerl.i   if  appropriate. 

.STAFF    *ND   POWFRS 

Sec.  5.  Sutajet-t  to  ru'-l'  rt;le-  iv.ici  iff^la- 
ti  ui;-  ar.  it  ni.^y  iidopt,  llie  Commission  r.ia.v — 

1 1)  appoint  and  flx  the  ■.jinpensatlon  t  f  a:"> 
E\ecutiV3  Director  at  me  rate  provided  for 
G:^18  of  the  General  Scliedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  o;  title  5.  United  State.;  Code,  and 
.-•aiii  addlii-jiial  suta  pfcj-.soniui  as  is  deemed 
necco-sary,  without  regard  to  liie  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  C.:de.  governing 
ap;-n':T;V.r-onis  in  the  competUlvt  sei  vice,  and 
'vithout.  regard  to  chapter  6!.  a;:d  .subcheTJter 
III  of  chopt!'.-  5.i  cf  su.-h  title  lelH-.iiig  to 
cia.s.sifir;ition  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates 
but  e.t  rates  n'-t  lu  c.\ce<3  cf  the  lowest  raie 
lor  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
.-PI  /ijes  to  the  .-^ame  extcr.t  as  is  authorized 
hy  seotir-t;  310!)  of  ti'.le  .«>.  United  States  Code: 
nnd 

(3i  ho'.d  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
timei  ai.d  plnee.s.  a.s  it  may  deem  advisable. 

ASSISTANCF   OF  COVERNMFIIV  AGENCIES 

S;c.  6.  Ench  department,  agency,  and  in- 
.■-•.  rumentallty  cf  the  Federal  Government  is 
auiliorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission  such  reports  and  other  Iniorma- 
llon  a.>  the  Commission  deems  neces.sary  to 
(•.".rry   out   lus   functions   inider    thi;.   Act. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  7.  la)  A  member  of  tne  Commis-ion 
who  is  r.n  officer  or  employee  of  tlie  United 
States  shall  serve  a.s  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mis£>iun  wltliout  auciitloual  compeiis.ition, 
but  shall  te  tutiiieU  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subslrtcnce.  anl  ether  nect.?sary  ex- 
pen.ses  Inciirred  in  the  performance  of  hi.s 
duties   a.s   a   member   of   the   Cnmmis.<ion. 

(b>  A  member  of  the  Commt£.sioii  who  is 
not  otht-rwl'sc  an  c.iticer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  sliail  be  compensated  a.\  a  rate 
equal  to  the  per  diem  equivalen'»  oi  :he  rate 
for  CS-IS  of  Uie  Gtneral  Schedule  for  each 
dhv  he  Is  engaged  In  the  performance  of  hi.s 
d;nies  a.«  a  member  of  the  Commission,  and 
shall  also  be  reimb\irs»d  for  travel.  s\iijsis- 
leuce.  and  other  necessar%^  expenses  tncirred 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  merr- 
bF;-  ol  the  Commission. 

REPOBTS 

Src.  8.  The  Commission  may  iroiii  time  to 
time  prepare  and  publLA  such  reports  as  it 
deems  appropri;»ie.  Not  later  than  2  years 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  ihU  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  lull  report  containing  Its 
findings  and  specific  reconuneiidations  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  functions  referred  to 
in  section  3,  including  specific  legislative  pro- 
jjij.-inls  snd  recommendatiorui  for  »dmini.>-tra- 


tlve  or  otlier  action.  Upon  the  subnii-sltn  of 
Its  final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cef..-!e 
to  exist. 

AfTHORIZATlON 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  Eums.  as  may  be  necessAry  to 
carry  out  tlie  provision.^,  of  this  Act.  Any  sums 
no  approp;irtted  .shall  remain  a\.ii:,»ble  itiiill 
expended. 

By  Ml.  TOWER  dcr  himself,  Mr. 
Bartleit,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mi . 
Laxalt) : 

S.  2106.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  cn  Labor  and 
Public  Welffire. 

Mr.  lOWER.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
June  the  Depar^nisnt  of  Health.  Edu;a- 
tJDn,  and  Weltarc  pramulgated  its  final 
regulations  o;i  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  relative  to  nondis- 
crimination cn  tho  basis  of  sex  in  edu- 
cation activities. 

As  my  colleagues  are  veil  fiwarc  there 
has  been  considerable  dispute  and  con- 
troversy over  these  regrJations.  and  tlia 
argiunents  pro  and  coa  are  multifarious. 
Conieiiuently.  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  study  to  the  regulations  as  a  vhole 
end  most  particularly  to  the  impact  that 
the  regulations  will  have  on  revenue- 
producing  ."^port.".. 

Alonjr  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Si-nators  Bartlett,  Hsixjska,  and 
L.'.XALT,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to 
amend  title  IX  with  regard  to  revenue- 
producing  intercollegiate  athletics.  Thi.s 
bi'l  is  similar  to  an  amendment  which  I 
introduced  last  year  to  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  although  it  was 
su'jsEquenily  dropped  in  conference. 
The  bill  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  al- 
location of  income  genei-ated  by  revenue- 
producing  .sports  and  not,  let  me  empha- 
size, to  exempt  all  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics from  the  title  IX  provisions. 

I  led  very  strongly  that  women  should 
be  afforded  equal  access  and  opportu- 
nity in  .sports  activities.  The  bill  which 
I  introduce  today  is  prompted  by  this 
feeling  and  by  my  concern  for  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  At  most  colleges  and 
universities  today  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics are  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
moneys  raised,  lor  example,  through 
sale  of  ticliets  to  football  or  basketball 
games  and  through  fiiiidraisin:?  cam- 
paigns for  ge  leral.  scholarship,  or  other 
specific  purposes.  At  some  .schools  in 
many  States.  s,jcrts  othsr  than  fo'Mo.tll 
or  basketball  are  substantial  reventje- 
producers.  In  what^ever  the  case,  thoueh. 
Uie  impairment  of  the  financial  base  of 
the  levenue-pioducing  activity  threat- 
en;, not  only  the  continued  viability  of 
that  activity  but  the  viabiiiy  of  the  ei.- 
lirc  athletic  program. 

The  projpect  of  such  impairment  l:t  - 
tonus  Cbpecirlly  .significant  at  prejeiU 
when  theie  is  a  most  substantial  and 
justified  demand  for  ujigrading  women  .; 
athletic  opportunities  in  our  institutici:-;s 
of  higher  education.  Although  some  prc^  - 
ress  has  been,  and  is  being,  made  to 
satisfy  that  demand.  I  think  it  must  be 
recognized  that  efforts  to  date  have  fallen 
far  short  of  attaining  the  optimum  goal 
of  equal  opportunity — in  the  context  of 
demonstrated    intere.'t — for    men    ?nd 
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women  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  That 
being  the  case,  in  tlie  future  new  and 
greater  demands  will  be  made  on  the  pool 
of  athletic  funds  to  finance  expanded  in- 
tercollegiate sports  opportunities  for 
^omen.  Consequently,  the  women  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  have  as  great  a 
stake  in  a  strong  financial  base  for  their 
individual  school's  sports  programs  as  do 
the  men. 

It  has  been  the  apparent  failure  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  to  provide  equal 
athletic  opportunities  for  women  that  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  General  Counsel's  office  at  HEW 
contends,  based  on  existing  case  law.  in- 
terpretations imder  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  language  and  legis- 
lative history  of  title  IX,  that,  absent 
specific  congressional  or  judicial  indica- 
tions to  the  contrary,  athletics  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  the  education  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  most  .schools  and 
therefore  must  be  covered  by  the  title 
IX  regulations.  Furthermore,  HEW  has 
interpreted  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  provide  it  with 
the  authority  to  promulgate  niles  gov- 
erning sex  discriinination  in  intercollegi- 
ate athletics. 

Having  reviewed  both  the  language  of 
title  IX  and  the  legislative  history  of  this 
language,  I  am  not  convinced  that  HEW 
has  the  authority  to  promulgate  rules  ap- 
plicable to  intercollegiate  sports  imder 
the  aegis  of  title  IX.  However.  I  recognize 
the  possibility,  limited  though  I  believe 
it  to  be,  that  a  coiu-t  might  construe  title 
IX  to  grant  such  authority  to  HEW.  The 
pui'pose  of  our  amendment,  therefore,  is 
to  limit  HEW's  authority  in  such  an 
event  to  aspects  of  intercollegiate  sports 
programs  other  than  the  revenues  pro- 
duced by  and  used  for  individual  sports 
activities.  It  Is  properly  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  determine  what  Fed- 
eral efforts,  if  any,  are  necessary  to  en- 
sure intercollegiate  athletic  opportuni- 
ties for  women.  The  Congress  must  ac- 
cept this  responsibility,  for  Congress  has 
by  far  the  better  resources  to  define  the 
problems,  determine  what  progress  is  be- 
ing made,  and  determine  whether  sub- 
stantive legislation  or  the  vestment  of 
monitoring  authority  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  the 
better  course. 

Grave  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
the  HEW  regulations  will  undercut  reve- 
nue-producing sports  programs  and 
damage  the  overall  sports  programs  of 
education  institutions.  HEW,  in  its  laud- 
able zeal  to  guarantee  equal  athletic  oo- 
portunities  to  women,  is  defeating  its  own 
purpose  by  promulgating  rules  which  will 
damage  the  financial  base  of  intercollegi- 
ate athletics. 

The  bill  that  I  am  proposing  will,  if 
enacted,  prevent  any  such  result.  The 
bill  will  except  only  those  .sports  which 
provide  gross  revenues  and  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  revenues  are  necessary 
to  support  such  revenue  producing  ath- 
letic activities.  This,  of  course  in  no  way 
grants  to  HEW  the  authority  to  dictate 
to  a  school  how  much  it  can  spend  on  a 
revenue  producing  sport.  If  however  a 
court  should  rule  that  HEW  has  the  au- 
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thority  to  promulgate  rules  affecting  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  HEW  would  be 
free  under  title  IX  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  all  but  the  very  narrow  class  of 
revenue  producing  sports.  Nonrevenue 
producing  sports  are  usually  financed  by 
the  surplus  over  that  amount  necessary 
to  pay  for  the  revenue-producing  activ- 
ity or  activities  and  the  Department  of 
HEW  would  then  be  able  to  insist  that 
that  surplus  be  reasonably  distributed 
to  assure  that  equal  opportunities  are 
affojded  women  in  intercollegiate  sports. 
A.S  a  general  comment  the  measure 
that  I  am  introducing  contemplates  two 
basic  fact  situations.  The  first  situation 
i.s  that  in  which  a  specific  athletic  activi- 
ty produces  a  surplus  of  funds  over  what 
is  spent  to  support  that  activity.  In  this 
ca.'se  as  mentioned  previously  such  sur- 
plu.s  would  be  subject  to  ^vhatever  valid 
rejiulations  HEW  should  issue. 

The  second  situation  is  that  in  which 
an  athletic  activity  provides  some  rev- 
enue, but  not  enough  to  support  it,  and 
the  deficit  must  be  made  up  of  with- 
drawals from  a  general  athletic  fund, 
student  fees,  or  the  like.  In  that  case.  I 
emphasize  that  only  the  "gross  receipts" 
or  "donations"  raised  by  the  sport  are 
insulated  by  the  amendment.  Thus,  if 
the  men's  tennis  team  raises  a  nickel  in 
ticket  sales  or  $5  in  donations,  only  that 
nickel  or  $5  is  protected.  There  are  two 
basic  reasons  I  believe  such  revenues 
should  be  protected:  First,  as  a  matter 
of  fairness,  moneys  raised  by  a  specific 
athletic  endeavor  on  its  own  merits 
should  be  available  to  be  spent  on  that 
endeavor;  and  second,  more  impor- 
tantly, there  are  undoubtedly  many 
cases  in  which  revenues,  either  receipts 
or  donations,  would  not  be  available  to 
the  school,  but  only  for  the  activity. 
Those  cases  could  be  expected  to  be 
manifold,  but  very  difficult  to  identify. 
They  should  be  excepted  as  a  class  be- 
cause if  they  are  not,  the  revenue  loss 
will  have  to  be  made  up,  presumptively, 
from  within  the  institution's  fimds,  in- 
directly injuring  the  whole  athletic  pro- 
gram including  women's  sports,  or  the 
activity  will  have  to  be  discontinued. 

I  would  like,  finally  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
which  these  HEW  regulations  are  in- 
tended to  implement.  My  cosponsorship 
of  title  IX  reflects  my  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  proposition  that  all  citizens 
of  this  coimtry  be  granted  equal  access 
to  educational  opportunities,  regardless 
of  sex  as  well  as  race,  color  and  national 
origin.  This  commitment  does  not,  how- 
ever, encompass  the  massive  disruptions 
of  the  education  institutions  and  the  fi- 
nancial bm-dens  these  institutions  will 
be  forced  tc  shoulder  that  the  inclusion 
of  intercollegiate  revenue  producing 
athletics  under  the  title  IX  regulations 
will  precipitate.  We  have  learned  all  too 
well  in  the  past  what  deep-seated  hos- 
tilities to  Govenmient  that  thoughtless, 
though  well-intentioned,  Federal  polices 
can  create.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
title  IX  proWdcs  the  latitude  for  such 
policies;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that 
fact,  I  urge  the  immediate  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2106 
Be  it  enucted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  Sec- 
tion 901(a)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (P.L.  92-318)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph   (4)    of  such  section;   and 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  ihereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  in- 
tercollegiate athletic  activity  Insofar  as  such 
activity  provides  to  the  Institution  gross  re  ■ 
celpts  or  donations  required  by  such  institu- 
tion to  support  that  activity." 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Schweiker  )  : 
S.  2107.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  from  regulating 
safe  vitamins  and  minerals  as  danger- 
ous drugs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

REVISION    OF    S.     1692 NEW    DRAFT    OF    BILL    TO 

PREVENT  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FROM  REGULATING  SAFE  VITAMINS  AND 
MINERALS  AS  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker),  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  prevent  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  from  regulating  sale 
vitamins  and  minerals  as  dangerous 
drugs. 

This  is  the  third  vitamin  bill  we  have 
hitroduced  this  year  and  I  therefore  wish 
to  trace  some  of  its  history. 

On  February  3,  1973,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  introduced  S.  548,  a 
vitamin  bill  similar  but  not  identical  to 
the  bill  whicli  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
by  an  81-to-lO  vote.  Ultimately  that  bill 
was  sponsored  by  a  total  of  39  Senators. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  sponsors  of  S.  548  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Sponsors  of  S.  548 

Mc-ssrs.  Proxmire,  Schweiker,  Abourezk, 
Allen,  Buckley,  ChUes,  Church,  Cranston, 
Dole,  Domenicl,  Eastland,  Fannin,  Goldwater, 
Gravel,  Hansen,  Hwtke,  Helms,  HoUings,  and 
Humphrey. 

Me'-.srs.  Inouye.  Johnston,  Leahy,  Mrus- 
field.  McClellan.  McClure.  McGee,  McGovern. 
Montoya,  Moss.  Nunn.  Packwood,  Pell,  Ran- 
aoIp}i.  Huuh  Scott.  WtUinni  L.  Scott.  Spark- 
man,  btallord.  Steven.^oii.  and  Thurmond. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  soon  appeared 
that,  while  we  could  ijass  S.  548  in  the 
Senate  by  the  same  overwlielming  vote 
83  last  year,  the  House  had  very  differ- 
ent ideas  and  a  diffeicnt  version  of  the 
bill.  We  in  the  Senate  were  unwilling; 
to  accept  that  House  bill  in  its  existing 
form.  Therefore,  early  in  the  year  the 
Congressman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers* 
proposed  tliat  our  staffs  work  together 
to  see  if  we  could  not  write  a  bill  which 
was  acceptable  to  sponsors  in  both  the 
Hou.<:e  and  the  Senate. 

After  a  period  of  long  and  detailed 
negotiations  among  our  staffs  we 
succeeded.  On  May  8,  1975,  Senator 
Schweiker    and   I   introduced    S.    1692 
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which  was  the  product  of  that  negotia- 
tion. The  fundamental  agreement  had 
two  parts.  The  House  essentially  accepted 
our  provisions  which  limited  or  prevented 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  from  establishing 
maximimi  limits  on  the  potency  of  safe 
vitamins  and  minerals,  or  classifying  safe 
vitamins  and  minerals  as  drugs,  or  limit- 
ing tlie  combination  or  number  of  safe 
vitamins,  minerals,  or  associated  ingredi- 
ents of  food. 

We  in  turn  accepted  a  modified  vei- 
sion  of  the  House  bill  provisions  which 
gave  the  FDA  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  the  advertising  of  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. That  was  the  agreement. 

Shortly  we  hope  to  act  on  the  modi- 
fied bill.  However,  since  we  introduced 
S.  1692  on  May  8,  1975,  there  have  been 
some  additional  changes  and  modifica- 
tions which  a  very  large  number  of  those 
concerned  with  this  dispute  feel  are  ex- 
tremely significant.  Consequently,  today 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
are  introducing  this  further  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  which  shortly  we  expect 
to  add  as  title  III  to  the  health  and  limg 
bill  now  in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  S.  2107  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2107 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hov.se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  (a)(1)  Chapter  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  410  (21  U.S.C.  349) 
tne  foUowing  new  section: 

"VITAMINS   AND    MINERALS 

"Sbc.  411.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  may  not  establish  max- 
imum limits  ou  the  potency  of  any  synthetic 
or  natural  vitamin  or  mineral  within  a  food 
to  which  this  section  applies; 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  classify  any 
natural  or  synthetic  vitamin  or  mineral  (or 
combination  thereof)  as  a  drug  solely  be- 
cause It  exceeds  the  level  of  potency  which 
the  Secretary  determines  is  nutrltlonaUy 
rational  or  useful. 

"(C)  the  Secretary  may  not  limit  the  com- 
bination or  number  of  any  synthetic  or 
natural — 

"(1)  vitamin, 

"(U)  mineral,  or 

"(HI)  other  ingredient  of  food, 
within  a  food  to  which  this  section  applies. 

"(a)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  limit  the 
Secretary  in  the  exercise  of  hia  authority 
under  and  in  accordance  with — 

"(1)  this  chapter  (other  than  this  section) 
or  chapter  V,  or 

"(11)  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  authority  under 
such  other  provision  is  to  be  exercised  to 
take  an  action  specifically  prohibited  by  sub- 
paragraph (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  Buch  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  vitamin,  mineral,  or  other  in- 
gredient of  food  represented  for  use  by 
children  or  pregnant  or  lactatlng  women. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
•children*  means  individuals  who  are  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years. 

"(b)(1)  A  Food  to  which  this  section 
applies  shall  not  be  deemed  under  section 
403  to  be  mlsbranded  solely  because  Its  lab?! 


bears,  in  accordance  with  section  403(i)  (3), 
all  the  ingredients  in  the  food  or  its  adver- 
tising contains  references  to  Ingredients  in 
the  food  which  are  not  vitamins  or  minerals. 
"(2)  (A)  The  labeling  for  any  food  to 
which  this  section  applies  may  not  Ust  its 
ingredients  which  are  not  vitamins  or  min- 
erals (1)  except  as  a  part  of  a  list  of  aU  the 
ingredients  of  such  food,  and  (ii)  unless 
such  ingredients  are  listed  in  accordance 
with  an  applicable  regulation  promulgated 
under  section  403(J).  To  Uie  extent  that 
compliance  with  clause  (1)  of  this  subpara- 
graph is  Impracticable  or  results  in  decep- 
tion or  unfair  compeUtion,  exemptions  shall 
be  established  by  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  clause  does  not  im- 
pose any  greater  requirement  respecting  the 
listing  of  spices,  flavorings,  and  colorings 
than  is  othei-wise  required  by  section  403. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (b)(2)(A),  the  labeling  and 
advertising  for  any  food  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  may  not  give  prominence  to  or 
emphasize  ingredients  which  are  not — 
"(1)  vitamins, 
"(ii)   minerals,  or 

"(iU)  represented  as  a  source  of  viuunin.s 
or  minerals. 

"(C)(1)  For  purposes  of  subbections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  term  'food  to 
which  this  section  applies'  means  a  food 
for  humans  which  la  a  food  for  special  dietary 
use— 

"(A)   which  Is  or  coutaliis  any  natural  or 
synthetic  vitamin  or  mineral,  and 
(B)   Which— 

"(1)  is  Intended  for  ingestion  in  labiet. 
rapsule,  or  liquid  form,  or 

"(11)  if  not  intended  for  ingestion  in  such 
a  form,  does  not  simulate  or  is  not  rep- 
resented as  conventional  food. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B) 
(1).  a  food  shall  be  considered  as  intended 
for  ingestion  in  liquid  form  only  if  it  Is 
formulated  in  a  fluid  carrier  and  it  is  in- 
tended for  ingestion  In  daily  quantities 
measured  in  drops  or  similar  smaU  units  of 
measure." 

(2)  Section  201(f)  of  the  Federal  I\)od, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(f)) 
is  amended  (A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
■(f)  ',  (B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C),  respec- 
tively, and  (C)  by  adding  immediately  after 
such  section  the  following: 

"(2)  The  term  "special  dietary  use'  as  ap- 
plied to  food  used  by  man  means  a  partic- 
ular use  for  which  a  food  purports  or  is  rep- 
resented to  be  used,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  following: 

"(A)  Supplying  a  special  dietary  need  that 
exists  by  reason  of  a  physical,  physiological, 
pathological,  or  other  condition,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  condition  of  disease, 
convalescence,  pregnancy,  lactation.  Infancy, 
allergic  hypersensitivity  to  food,  ujider- 
weight,  overweight,  or  the  need  to  control  the 
Intake  of  sodium. 

"(B)  Supply  big  a  vitamin,  mineral,  or 
other  Ingredient  for  use  by  man  to  supple- 
ment his  diet  by  Increasing  the  total  dietary 
Intake. 

"(C)  Supplying  a  special  dietary  need  by 
reason  of  being  a  food  for  use  as  the  sole 
item  of  the  diet.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  amend  any  regulation 
promulgated  tmder  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  which  is  inconsistent  with 
section  411  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a) )  and  such  amendments  shall  be 
promulgated  In  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

ADVKItTISINC 

Sir.  302.  (a)  (1)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
343(8))  is  amended  (A)  by  inserting  "(1)" 
alter  Ii ',  and  (B)  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  a  comma  and  the  follow- 


ing: "or  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  food  to  which 
section  411  appUes,  Its  advertising  is  false  or 
misleading  in  a  material  rtspect  or  iU  label- 
ing is  in  vioUtion  of  section  411(b)  (3)". 

(2)  (A)  SecUon  201(n)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  advertising"  after 
"labeling"  eacli  time  it  occurs. 

(B)  Section  303  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  No  person  sbaU  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  a  violation  of  section  301  involving  mis- 
branded  food  If  the  violation  exists  solely 
because  the  food  Is  mlsbranded  under  sec- 
tion 403(a)(2)  because  of  its  advertising, 
and  no  person  shaU  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
such  a  violation  unless  the  vkriatton  is  com- 
mitted with  the  intent  to  defraud  or  mi-.- 
lead. ".  y 

(C)  Section  304(a)  otyduch  Act  (21  UJi.C. 
:'l34(a)  )  is  amended  bf  adding  after  para- 
N;raph  ( 2 )  the  followi)<g  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  (A)  Except  il(s  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  no  Ubel  for  condemnation  mav 
be  Instituted  uufler  paragraph  (1)  or  <2| 
against  any  food  mlch — 

"(i)  is  misbraided  under  section  4ti3ta) 
i3)  because  of  its  advertising,  and 

"(11)  is  being  held  for  sale  to  ttie  lUtlmaie 
consumer  in  an  establishment  other  than  an 
establishment  owned  or  operated  by  a  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor  of  the  food. 

"(B)  A  libel  for  condemnation  may  be  in- 
stituted under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  against 
a  food  described  in  subparagraph  (A)   if — 

"(l)(I)  the  food's  advertising  which  re- 
sulted in  the  food  being  mlsbranded  under 
.secUon  403(a)  (2)  was  disseminated  in  the  es- 
tablishment in  which  the  food  is  being  held 
for  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

"(II)  such  advertising  was  disseminated 
by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  establishment,  or 

"(III)  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  ad- 
vertising was  paid  by  such  owner  or  oper- 
ator; and 

"(11)  the  oaner  or  operator  of  such  eetab- 
Ushmeut  used  such  advertising  in  the  estab- 
lishment to  promote  the  sale  of  the  food.". 

(b)  Chapter  VII  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  alter  section  706  (21  U.S.C.  376) 
the  following  new  section: 

"ADVESTlaiNG   or   CCKTAIK   rOODS 

•'Sbc.  707.  Before  initiating  any  action  un- 
der chapter  HI  with  respect  to  any  food  to 
which  section  411  applies  and  which  is 
deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  under  section  403 
(a)  (2)  because  of  its  advertising,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and.  for  the  purpo.se  of  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  duplication,  coordinate  such 
action  with  any  action  taken  or  proposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  Coounlsslon  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  tubeectlon 
(a)  shall  take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  ihe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  S.  1692  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  that  comparisons 
of  their  language  may  be  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1692 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)(1)  Chapter  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  410  (21  U.S.C.  349) 
the  foUowhig  new  section: 

"VITAMINS  ANO  UlMMMAta 

"Sec.  411.   (a)(1)    Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  — 
"(A)  the  Secretary  may  not  establish  maxl- 
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mum  limits  on  the  potency  of  any  synthetic 
or  natuna  vitamin  or  mineral  wltbln  a  food 
to  whlcb  this  section  applies; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  may  not  classify  any 
litamln  or  mineral  as  a  drug  on  the  basis 
of  the  potency  of  the  vitamin  or  mineral 
or  on  any  other  basis  other  than  the  fact 
tliat — 

"(1)  the  vitamin  or  mineral  is  represented 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion) In  Its  labeling  for  use  in  the  diagnosis. 
cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of 
disease  in  man;  or 

"(U)  a  condition  (mcluding  toxicity) 
whlcb — 

"(I)  Is  described  In  section  503(b)(1), 
and 

"(11)  reqvOres  that  a  drug  be  dispensed 
only  upon  prescription, 

exists  with  respect  to  the  vitamin  or  min- 
eral; and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  may  not  limit  the  com- 
bination or  number  of  any  synthetic  or 
natural — 

"(1)  vitamin. 

"(U)  mineral,  or 

"(111)  other  ingredient  of  food, 
within  a  food  to  whlcb  this  section  applies. 

"(2)  (A)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  limit  the 
Secretary  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
under  and  In  accordance  with — 

"(1)  section  402,  406,  or  409,  or  chapter  V, 
or 

"(11)  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  authority  under 
such  other  provision  is  to  be  exercised  to 
take  an  action  specifically  prohibited  by  sub- 
paragraph (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  such  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  a  vitamin,  mineral,  or  other  In- 
gredient of  food  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines by  regulation  is  represented  for  use 
by  children  or  pregnant  or  lactatlng  women. 
For  piirposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'children'  means  Individuals  who  are  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years. 

"(b)(1)  A  food  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies shall  not  be  deemed  imder  section  403 
to  be  mlsbranded  solely  because  its  label 
bears.  In  accordance  with  section  403(1)  (2), 
all  the  Ingredients  in  the  food. 

"(2)  The  labeling  for  any  food  to  whlcb 
this  section  applies  may  not — 

"  (A)  list  Its  Ingredients  which  are  not  vita- 
mins or  minerals  (I)  except  as  a  part  of  a 
list  of  all  the  ingredients  of  such  food,  and 
(11)  unless  such  Ingredients  are  listed  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  applicable  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  section  403(J),  or 

"(B)  give  prominence  to  or  emphasize  In- 
gredients which  are  not  vitamins  or  minerals. 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  cf  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  term  'food  to 
which  this  section  applies'  means  a  food  for 
humans  which  is  a  food  for  special  dietary 

"(A)  which  is  or  contains  any  natural  or 
synthetic  vitamin  or  mineral,  and 

'(B)  which— 
sented  as  conventional  food  (as  defined  by 
regulation  is  intended  for  ingestion  In  tablet, 
capsule,  or  liquid  form,  or 

■•(U)  If  not  intended  for  ingestion  In  such 
a  form,  does  not  simulate  or  is  not  repre- 
.sented  as  conventional  food  (as  defined  by 
tlic  Secretary  by  regulation). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (B)  (1), 
a  food  shall  be  considered  as  intended  for  In- 
;:e.stion  to  liquid  form  only  if.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  by  regulation,  it  is  formu- 
lated In  a  fluid  carrier  and  it  is  intended 
for  ingestion  In  daily  quantities  measured  in 
drops  or  similar  small  units  of  measure." 

(2)  Section  201(f)  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(f))  is 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)", 
(B)  by  redeslgnatmg  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (3) 
aa  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respectively, 
and  (C)  by  adding  Immediately  after  such 
.section  the  following: 


"(2)  The  term  'special  dietary  use'  as  ap- 
plied to  food  used  by  man  means  a  particu- 
lar use  for  which  a  food  purports  or  Is  repre- 
sented to  be  \ised.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  the  following: 

"(A)  Supplying  a  special  dietary  need  that 
exists  by  reason  of  a  physical,  physiological, 
pathological,  or  other  condition,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  condition  of  disease, 
convalescence,  pregnancy,  lactation.  Infancy, 
allergic  hypersensitivity  to  food,  imder- 
welght,  overweight,  or  the  need  to  control 
the  Intake  of  sodium. 

"(B)  Supplying  a  vitamin,  mineral,  or 
other  ingredient  for  use  by  man  to  supple- 
ment his  diet  by  Increasing  the  total  dietary 
Intake. 

"(C)  Supplying  a  special  dietary  need  by 
reason  of  being  a  food  for  use  as  the  sole 
item  of  the  diet.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  amend  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  which  Is  inconsistent  with 
section  411  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a) )  and  such  amendments  shall  be 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  section  653 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
343(a))  Is  amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "If",  and  (B)  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  food  to  which 
section  411  applies.  Its  advertising  Is  false  or 
misleading  In  a  material  respect  or  Its  label- 
ing is  In  violation  of  section  411(b)(2)". 

(2)  (A)  Section  201(n)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  advertising"  after 
'labeling"  each  time  It  occurs. 

(B)  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  a  violation  of  section  301  Involving  mls- 
branded food  If  the  violation  exists  solely  be- 
cause the  food  is  mlsbranded  under  section 
403(a)  (2)  because  of  Ite  advertising,  and  no 
person  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  such  a  vio- 
lation \mles8  the  violation  is  committed  with 
the  Intent  to  defraud  or  mislead.". 

(C)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
334(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (2)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  no  libel  for  condemnation  may 
be  Instituted  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
against  any  food  which — 

"(1)  la  mlsbranded  under  section  403(a) 
(2)  because  of  its  advertising,  and 

"(U)  is  being  held  for  sal^  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  in  an  establishment  other  than  an 
establishment  owned  or  operated  by  a  manu- 
factiirer,  packer,  or  distributor  of  the  food. 

"(B)  A  libel  for  condemnation  may  be  in- 
stituted under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  against 
a  food  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  If — 

"(l)(I)  the  food's  advertising  which  re- 
sulted In  the  food  being  mlsbranded  under 
section  403(a)  (2)  was  disseminated  in  the 
establishment  in  which  the  food  is  being 
held  for  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 

'•(11)  such  advertising  was  disseminated 
by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  establishment,  or 

"(m)  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  ad- 
vertising was  paid  by  such  owner  or  operator; 
and 

"(11)  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  estab- 
lishment used  such  advertising  in  the  estab- 
lishment to  promote  the  sale  of  the  food.". 

(b)  Chapter  vn  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  706  (21  U.S.C.  376) 
the  following  new  section : 

"advertising  of  certain  foods 
"Sec.  707.  Before  Initiating  any  action  un- 
der chapter  III  vi-ith  respect  to  any  food  to 
whlcb    section    411    applies    and    which    Is 


deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  under  section  403 
(a)  (2)  because  of  its  advertising,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  duplication,  coordinate  such 
action  with  any  action  taken  or  proposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsectloti 
(a)  shall  take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  shortly  tills  bill  will  be  passed 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  signed 
into  law.  It  has  overwhelming  support 
in  the  Congress  and  among  the  public. 
While  it  Is  not  a  perfect  bill  and  while 
it  does  not  solve  all  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  vitamin  controversy,  it 
does  go  a  very  long  way  to  solving  them 
and  will  provide  stability  to  the  manu- 
facturers, the  distributors,  the  retail 
stores  including  the  small  Mom-and-Pop 
vitamin  stores,  and  to  the  consumer. 
They  will  know  where  they  stand. 

This  has  been  a  monumental  struggle 
and  I  am  delighted  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  consensus  among  almost  all 
the  groups  who  have  been  involved  in 
this  controversy. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Thurhono)  : 

S.  2108.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  survivor  armuities  to  widows  of 
cej-tain  members  of  the  uniformed  sei-v- 
ices  who  died  before  the  efifective  date 
of  the  suivlvor  benefit  plan.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  widows  of  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
died  before  the  effective  date  of  the  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  survivor  benefit 
plan  created  certain  Inequities  for  mili- 
tary career  men  who  died  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment,  except  for  a  supple- 
mental payment  to  those  widows  whose 
outside  income  Is  less  than  $1,400  a  year. 
Widows  who  fall  Into  this  categoi-y  may 
apply  for  supplemental  payment  in  an 
amount  which  will  bring  their  Income 
up  to  the  national  poverty  level  for  a 
single  person,  $2,100  a  year,  or  $175  a 
month.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  provide  equal  sm-vlvor  benefits  for 
widows  of  career  men  who  died  before 
the  new  survivor  benefit  plan  went  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  similar  to 
legislation  introduced  by  Congressman 
Bob  Wilson,  but  with  one  significant  dif- 
ference: it  has  a  minimum  20  years  serv- 
ice requirement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
act  favorably  and  quickly  on  this  vital 
mea.sm-e. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  2110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  so  as  to  make  unlawful 
the  robbery  of  a  controlled  substance 
from  a  registered  pharmacy.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PHARMACY   ROBBERIES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  legislation  to  pro- 
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vide  Federal  criminal  penalties  for  rob- 
beries of  pharmacists  involving  sub- 
stances under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act. 

As  President  Ford  stated  in  his  recent 
crime  message,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
crimes  that  most  directly  affect  Ameri- 
cans can  be  effectively  dealt  with  ulti- 
mately only  at  the  local  and  State  level. 
The  Federal  criminal  code  should  be  ex- 
emplary, but  it  must  be  the  main  respon- 
sibility of  local  and  State  officials  to  ar- 
rest and  prosecute  the  perpetrators  of 
most  crimes  of  violence  against  citizens 
and  property. 

Nevertheless,  study  after  study  has 
shown  that  drugs  are  at  the  root  of  most 
violent  crime.  The  Federal  Government 
is  already  deeply  involved  in  efforts  to 
curb  many  accesses  to  drugs,  as  well  as 
other  means  to  eliminate  drug  abuse.  But 
pharmacy  robberies  are  an  area  in  whicli 
Federal  assistance  is  quite  limited.  In  ad- 
dition, phannacy  robberies  have  conse- 
quences beyond  drug  abuse  and  drug-re- 
lated crimes. 

The  fact  that  pliarmacies  perform  the 
service  of  dispensing  drugs  under  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  does,  of 
course,  make  them  prime  targets  for  drug 
crimes;  but  that  service  is  also  of  vital 
importance  to  their  communities.  As 
more  and  more  pharmacies  are  struck  by 
violence  and  death,  the  number  of  phar- 
macies may  well  decrease.  In  any  given 
area,  the  loss  of  a  pharmacy  is  hard  felt. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aging  Com- 
mittee, I  can  attest  to  the  special  impact 
this  situation  has  on  the  elderly;  but 
clearly,  it  affects  all  of  us. 

My  bill  would  permit  prosecution  un- 
der Federal  law  for  pharmacy  robberies 
involving  controlled  substances  with  a 
maximum  penalty  of  a  $5,000  fine  and/ 
or  10  years'  imprisonment.  Because  of  the 
availability  of  this  option,  local  and  State 
officials  v.ould  be  able  to  receive  help 
from  Federal  drug  and  criminal  investi- 
gatory authorities  in  their  efforts  to  curb 
these  crimes  in  their  communities. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  maximum  assistance 
to  local  and  State  officials  in  alleviating 
this  serious  situation.  I  am  delighted, 
therefore,  that  Senator  Bayh,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  whose  efforts  in  the  crime 
fighting  effort  are  so  well  known  to  all 
of  us,  has  joined  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGee,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  2111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

RHODESIAN    SANCTIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  African 
Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitte,  I  have  just  completed  hearings 
on  U.S.  policy  toward  Rhodesia.  Virtu- 
ally all  the  public  and  Government  wit- 
nesses agreed  that  the  United  States 
could  contribute  substantially  to  the 
chances  of  a  peaceful  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule  in  that  country  by  returning 


to  full  compliance  with  international 
economic  sanctions. 

On  December  18,  1973,  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  vote  of  54  to  37  a  bill  to  re- 
store U.S.  compliance  with  sanctions.  Un- 
fortunately for  United  States-Africa  re- 
lations and  for  U.S.  credibility  in  the 
United  Nations,  this  bill  was  never  acted 
on  in  tlie  House.  Last  Wednesday,  how- 
ever, the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  did  report  out  a  similar 
bill,  strengthened  by  an  amendment 
which  would  prevent  sanctions-violat- 
ing countries  from  exporting  Rhodesian 
chrome  to  the  United  States  in  their 
steel  mill  products.  In  order  to  have  an 
effect  on  Rhodesian  negotiations,  this 
legislation  must  be  passed  by  Congress 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  introducing  the 
bill  that  was  reported  out  of  the  House 
committee  so  that  the  Senate  can  fully 
discuss  this  issue,  both  in  committee 
hearings  and  in  statements  by  both 
those  who  favor  a  return  to  sanctions 
and  those  who  oppose  it,  and  can  act 
immediately  on  it  once  it  has  been  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  to  restore  full  U.S. 
compliance  with  sanctions  be  printed  in 
thft  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2111 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287c(a)  )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
senteiice:  'Section  10  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  Stat. 
596;  50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  shall  not  apply  to 
prohibitions  or  regulations  established  un- 
der the  axUhorlty  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287c)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  (1)  During  the  period  in  which  meas- 
ures are  applied  against  Southern  Rhodesia 
under  subsection  (a)  pursuant  to  Security 
Council  Resolutions  numbered  232  (adopted 
December  16,  1966)  and  numbered  253 
(adopted  May  29,  1968),  a  shipment  of  any 
steel  mill  product  (as  such  product  may  be 
defined  by  the  Secretary)  containing  chrom- 
ium in  any  form  may  not  be  released  from 
customs  custody  for  entry  into  the  United 
States  if— 

"(A)  a  certificate  of  origin  with  respect  to 
such  shipment  has  not  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  shipment  with  re- 
.spect  to  which  a  certificate  of  origin  has 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  information  contained 
in  such  certificate  does  not  adequately  es- 
tablish that  the  steel  mill  product  in  such 
shipment  does  not  contain  chromium  in  any 
form  which  is  of  Southern  Rhodesian  origin; 

unless  such  release  Is  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph   (3)    (B)   or   (C). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
tlie  Secretary  may  issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence.  Any  such 
subpena  may,  upon  application  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  enforced  in  a  civil  action  In  an  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
certification  requirements  of  this  subsection 


any  shipment  of  a  steel  mill  product  con- 
taining chromium  In  any  form  whlcb  Is  In 
transit  to  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Under  such  circumstances  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  may  release 
from  customs  custody  for  entry  into  the 
United  States,  under  such  bond  as  he  may 
require,  any  shipment  of  a  steel  mill  product 
containing  chromium  in  any  form. 

"(4)    As  used  In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  "certificate  of  origin'  means 
such  certificate  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
with  respect  to  a  shipment  of  any  steel  mill 
product  containing  chromium  m  any  form, 
issued  by  the  government  (or  by  a  designee 
of  such  government  if  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied that  such  designee  Is  the  highest  avail- 
able certifying  authority)  of  the  country  In 
which  such  steel  mill  product  was  produced 
certifying  that  the  steel  mill  product  in  such 
shipment  contains  no  chromium  in  any  form 
which  is  of  Southern  Rhodesian  origin;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Treasury.". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
issues  involved  in  this  legislation  will  be 
fully  debated  later,  I  want  to  outline  some 
of  the  reasons  it  is  important  that  Con- 
gress act  now  to  repeal  the  legislation 
which  required  that  this  country  violate 
international  economic  sanctions. 

First,  our  violation  of  sanctions  has 
severely  undermined  the  credibility  of 
this  country's  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  voted  in  the 
Security  Council  to  impose  these  sanc- 
tions. It  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
that  has  since  passed  a  law  requiring 
that  they  be  violated. 

Second,  this  U.S.  action  has  weakened 
the  international  effort  to  bring  about 
a  nonviolent  resolution  of  the  Rhodesia 
problem.  In  imposing  sanctions,  the 
United  Nations  determined  that  Rho- 
desia v.as  a  "threat  to  international 
peace  and  security."  Sanctions  are  the 
most  effective  nonviolent  pressure  the 
world  community  can  exert  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict. 
All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  the  threat 
to  international  peace  in  Rhodesia  is 
greater  today  than  ever  before,  that  the 
alternative  to  a  peaceful  transition  to 
majority  rule  is  a  tragic  war  that  would 
inevitably  involve  surrounding  states. 

Third,  our  violation  of  sanctions  has 
damaged  our  relations  with  all  the  Afri- 
can nations.  These  countries  are  partic- 
ularly sensitive  to  the  continuation  of 
colonialism  and  racial  domination  in 
Rhodesia.  They  correctly  perceive  this  as 
not  only  a  question  of  international 
peace,  but  also  a  question  of  the  world 
community's  willingness  to  take  a  stand 
on  behalf  of  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  racial  equality.  As  President 
Kaunda  pointed  out  in  his  toast  at  the 
White  House,  the  United  States  is  looked 
to  as  a  leading  advocate  of  these  prin- 
ciples. This  coimtry  should  be  the  first  to 
support  an  international  effort  to  fur- 
ther human  rights  in  a  peaceful  way. 

Finally,  a  significant  effort  is  being 
made  by  several  African  nations  to  reach 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  this  problem. 
Zambia,  Tanzania,  Mozambique.  Bo- 
tswana, and  South  Africa — countries  in 
a  position  to  know  best  the  high  cost  of 
escalating  violence  in  this  area — have 
cooperated  in  this  effort.  A  restoration  of 
U.S.  compliance  with  sanctions  would  be 
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an  important  demonstration  of  support 
for  countries  which  have  put  themselves 
in  a  difficult  position  for  the  cause  of 
peace  rather  than  war,  for  conciliation 
and  compromise  rather  than  unbending 
defense  of  their  own  views. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  opening  statement  at  the 
hearings  on  Rhodesia  and  the  testi- 
monies of  Ambassador  Robert  Good, 
Prof.  Robert  Rotberg,  Mr.  John  Hutchin- 
son, Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Af- 
fairs, Nathaniel  Davis,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Organization 
Affairs  William  Buftum  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opzionc  Statement  for  Hearings  on 
Rhodesia 
One  of  the  most  critical  challenges  the 
United  States  faces  today  In  Its  Southern 
Africa  poUcy  is  whether  it  wUl  plav  an  ef- 
fective and  constructive  role  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Rhodesia  problem. 

Th»  minority  regime  there — representing 
about  250.000  whites  In  a  nation  of  almost 
<5  million  blacfes — until  now  has  been  able  to 
survive  In  spite  of  tremendous  International 
and  Internal  pressure.  It  has  not  been  recog- 
nized by  any  government  In  the  world.  It  has 
been  subject  to  United  Nations  economic 
sanctions.  It  has  been  under  ever-increasing 
mUitary  pressure  from  nationalist  move- 
ments within  the  country. 

It  is  clear  now,  however,  that  the  survival 
of  this  regime  Is  only  a  matter  of  time.  The 
IndependMice  of  Mozambique  makes  it  likely 
that  that  country,  as  well  as  Zambia  wUl  be 
tised  for  staging  areas  for  the  nationalist 
movements.  There  is  also  a  real  possiblUty 
tljat  Rhodesia  wUl  no  longer  be  able  to  use 
Mozambique  ports  and  transportation  facul- 
ties for  Its  trade.  The  liberation  movements 
are  now  imlted.  are  militarily  stronger  than 
ever,  and  can  look  to  the  African  nations 
and  outside  countries  for  even  greater  sup- 
port because  the  wars  in  the  Portuguese 
terrltOTies  are  over.  South  Africa,  which  has 
long  supported  Rhodesia  economically  and 
miUtarUy.  is  putting  greater  pressure  on  Ian 
Smith  to  reach  a  negotiated  setUement  with 
the  liberation  movements.  Apparently,  South 
Africa's  concern  now  is  to  avoid  a  major  con- 
flict In  the  area. 

The  questloa  now  is  not  whether  majority 
rule  wUl  replace  racial  domination  In  Rho- 
desia. It  Is  how  soon  and  in  what  way  this 
change  wUl  come  about.  It  could  be  brought 
about  peacefully,  through  a  negotiated 
setOement  between  the  Smith  regime  and 

Or  It  could  come  only  after  a  long  and  bit- 
ter struggle  resulting  m  tragedy  for  both 
whites  and  bUcks.  The  effMts  of  the  UN 
and  Uie  African  nations  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  conflict  could  fl- 
tially  pay  off.  Or  the  world  community  could 
discover  how  accurate  It  was  In  labeUng 
Rhodesia  a  "threat  to  international  peace 
»nd  security"  as  a  Rtodeslan  conflict  grew 
to  Involve  surrounding  African  nations  and 
lon-Afrtcan  states  as  well. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States'  Interests 
lie  in  strongly  supporting  those  who  seek  an 
saily,  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule 
»nd  racial  Justice  in  Rhodesia.  This  country's 
uture  relauons  not  only  with  Zimbabwe 
Dut  aU  the  AfHcan  states  wiu  be  profoundly 
iffected  by  the  strength  of  U.S.  commitment 
;o  human  rights  racial  equality  and  self-de- 
*miinatlon  In  Rhodesia.  U.S.  economic  re- 
atlons  with  this  rich  country  will  be  deter- 
nlned  by  whether  we  demonstrate  now  a 
;«iulne  commitment  to  the  well-being  of  all 
ts  people. 


As  Bishop  Nuzorewa  pointed  out  when  he 
was  here,  "When  we  are  deciding  where  to 
sell  our  chrome,  we  will  first  ask,  'who  were 
our  friends  when  we  needed  them  most?' " 
Unfortunately,  United  States  actions  In 
the  past  have  not  entirely  reflected  a  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  and  peace  in  Rho- 
desia. WhUe  this  country  supported  the  im- 
position of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  in 
the  U.N.,  it  is  also  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  has  passed  a  law  requiring  that 
those  sanctions  be  violated.  Today,  under 
that  law,  the  U.S.  Is  Importing  large  quanti- 
ties of  chrome  and  ferrochrome  from  Rho- 
desia. 

In  March,  1970.  the  United  States  cast  Its 
first  \'eto  In  the  history  of  the  UJI.  on  ex- 
tending sanctions  against  Rhodesia— an  ac- 
tloa  that  was  unnecessary  because  Britain 
had  already  vetoed.  It  was  seen  as  particu- 
larly significant  by  the  African  nations  that 
the  United  States  chose  this  issue  on  which 
to  reverse  Its  policy  of  never  vetoing  a  res- 
olution that  had  the  strong  support  of  the 
world  community. 

This  country  has  also  abstained  on  several 
security  council  resolutions  urging  all  states 
to  fully  Implement  sanctions  and  has  voted 
agaUist  several  General  Assembly  resolutions 
reaffirming  the  inalienable  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Zimbabwe  to  self-determination,  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Such  actions  have  been  viewed  by  the 
African  states  as  a  reflection  of  extreme  in- 
sensitivity  to  their  deep  concern  about  racial 
oppression  in  Rhodesia.  These  actions  have 
also  undermined  the  credibility  of  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  the  United  Nations  and 
its  vital  role  In  encouraging  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  world  problems.  It  Is  Important 
now  that  the  United  States  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  this  international  effort  to 
bring  peace  and  majority  rule  to  Rhodesia 
rather  than  simply  vetoing,  abstaining  and 
violating  sanctions. 

The  most  important  questions  before  us 
today  are  whether  a  peaceful  transition  to 
majority  rule  In  Zimbabwe  is  still  possible 
and  what  this  country  can  do  to  help  pro- 
mote such  a  settlement. 

This  committee  and  Congress  as  a  whole 
must  determine  what  specific  actions  the 
United  SUtes  can  take  to  demonstrate  clear- 
ly its  conmiitment  to  human  rights  and 
racial  equality  for  the  people  of  Rhodesia 

The  witnesses  today  are  well  qualified  to 
outline  what  those  actions  should  be  as  well 
as  to  evaluate  the  poksibuity  of  a  peaceful 
settlement.  We  will  want  to  explore  with 
them  the  possible  Impact  of  various  policy 
options  open  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Good 
Mr.  Rotberg  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  have  ai: 
spent  considerable  time  In  Rhodesia  and  the 
neighboring  African  states  and  have  devoted 
",i"'?TJ'i"*  *'^'*  thought  to  the  question  of 
what  U.S.  policy  there  should  be. 
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Statement  on  Rhodesia  by  Robert  C.  Good* 
The  purpose  of  my  statement  is  to  place 
recent  events  in  perspective  and  to  speculate 
in  broad  terms  about  forthcoming  develop- 
ments as  these  may  affect  or  be  affected  by 
U.S.  policy.  Other  commentators  are  much 

^tllZ^f^^^S^""^  ^^^'^  ^  *°  P'^ese"t  detaued 
statistical  evidence  and  to  estimate  near  term 
developments  based  on  the  most  recent  facts 
TIat)  least  that  we  may  say  after  the  extra- 
ordinary turn  of  events  of  the  last  eight 
months  13  that  at  least,  in  the  Rhodeslan 
case,  there  is  something  to  speculate  about 
For  nine  years  following  the  Ulegal  declara- 
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desum  Rebellion  (Paber  and  Faber;  Prince- 
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tlon  of  independence  of  the  Rhodeslan  white 
minority  government  of  Ian  Smith,  the  situ- 
ation was  at  impasse.  It  was  characterized  by 
the  stubborn  recalcitrance  of  Salisbury,  a 
self-destructive  devlsiveness  among  Rho- 
deslan African  nationalist  organizations,  the 
unobtrusive  but  very  real  assistance  of  South 
Africa  (not  to  mention  Portgual)  to  the 
white  minority  regime  in  its  rebeUion,  and 
repeated  evidence  of  Britain's  inability,  re- 
gardless of  which  party  was  in  power,  to 
solve  this  lingering  and  vestigial  colonial 
problem. 

Suddenly  last  December — the  result  of 
backstage  maneuvers  that  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  months — everything  seemed  to  break 
loose  at  once.  Mr.  Smith  released  from  de- 
tention or  prison  Rhodeslan  African  na- 
tionalist leaders  who  had  been  in  custody 
for  more  than  a  decade;  the  fueding  Rho- 
deslan African  nationalist  organizations 
agreed  to  coalesce  and  to  stand  down  their 
guerrilla  forces;  both  sides  agreed  In  prin- 
ciple to  attend  a  constitutional  conference; 
and  South  Africa  said  it  would  withdraw  the 
paramUltary  units  that  had  been  assisting 
the  Rhodeslan  forces  contain  guerrUla  forays 
In  the  Zambesi  vaUey.  An  added  fillip  to  this 
heady  concoction.  Black  African  leaders 
urged  upon  British  Foreign  Secretary  James 
Callaghan  a  leading  British  role  in  convening 

the  prospective  constitutional  conference 

the  same  British  administration  almost  to 
a  man  that  had  previously  brought  us  the 
extravaganzas  on  board  HMS  Tiger  (1966) 
and  HMS  Fearless  (1968) .  each  producing  set- 
tlement terms  endorsed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  roundly  denounced  by  most 
African  leaders  as  a  "sell  out."  (While  Harold 
WUson  was  wUlhig  to  "sell,"  Ian  Smith  as  It 
turned  out  was  unwilling  to  "buy"  and  the 
Impasse  continued.) 

The  turn  of  events  In  December  was  mo- 
mentous. What  had  happened  to  cause  the 
apparent  dismantling  of  the  barricades  on 
all  Bides?  The  watershed  event  of  course  was 
the  coup  in  Lisbon  of  AprU  25,  1974.  from 
which  flowed  an  astonishing  reversal  of  al- 
most five  centuries  of  Portuguese  colonial 
policy. 

Guinea-Bissau  and  Mozambique  have  al- 
ready become  independent  under  Black  lead- 
ership. Angola,  with  whatever  attendant 
danger,  will  achieve  Its  freedom  on  November 
II— four  hundred  years  after  the  advent  of 
colonial  rule  In  that  region  and  Ironically 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Ian  Smith's 
rebellion. 

A  glance  at  the  map  Indicates  the  geo- 
political importance  of  these  events,  especial- 
ly the  Independence  of  Mozambique  under 
a  movement  which,  barring  only  the  case  of 
Algeria,  had  staged  Africa's  most  successful 
guerrUla  war  for  freedom  and  which  now 
controls  Rhodesia's  Ingress  and  egress 
through  Beira  and  Lourenzo  Marques,  as  well 
as  the  flow  of  petroleum  products  from  the 
important  SON.\REP  refinery  in  the  latter 
city. 

Faced  with  the  collapse  of  a  white  buffer 
zone,  the  South  African  government  turned 
to  the  policy  of  "detente."  It  was  the  anti- 
dote to  new  dangers  (racial  confrontation) 
and  the  route  to  new  relationships  (Black 
Africa  with  Sotuh  Africa).  In  Lusaka,  the 
possibility  of  supping  with  the  devil  who  now 
seemed  to  see  Ian  Smith  as  an  intolerable 
obstacle  to  "detente"  was  eyed,  however  war- 
ily, with  fascination.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
way  after  all  of  effecting  a  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule  In  Rhodesia  without  recourse  to 
escalating  violence. 

In  the  midst  of  such  rapid  change.  It  is 
important  to  reflect  on  some  continiUties. 
South  Africa's  poUcy  of  "detente"  was  a  re- 
finement of  what  for  years  has  been  called 
the  "outward"  policy,  one  fruit  of  which  had 
actually  been  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  white  suprema- 
cist government  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Black  African  government  of  Malawi.  More- 
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over.  South  African  economists  had  long  been 
writing  about  the  creation  of  a  kind  of  South 
African-managed  co-prosperity  sphere  en- 
compassing Black  and  White  controlled  states 
in  the  southern  third  of  the  continent.  Ten 
years  ago  Sotuh  Africa  advised  against  UDI 
and  has  favored  a  settlement  ever  since,  let- 
ting it  be  known  that  It  was  not  necessarily 
against  a  Black  government  in  Salisbury  pro- 
vided It  was  not  hostile  to  Pretoria. 

President  Kenneth  Kaunda  for  his  part 
has  quietly  tested  the  possibility  of  "dia- 
logue" with  South  Africa  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  understood  better  thaw  most 
African  leaders  the  grim  consequences  of  es- 
calating racial  conflict.  Moreover,  the  pref- 
erence of  Black  Africa  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement has  been  explicit  ever  since  the  elo- 
quent Lusaka  Manifesto  of  1969.  Equally 
important,  the  operative  concept  for  most 
African  leaders  has  never  been  immediate 
Independeiice  under  majority  rule  for  Riio- 
de.-sla  but  rather  NIBMAR,  an  acronym  ixi- 
troduced  by  President  Julius  Nyerere  in  1966 
signifying  "No  Independence  iin  Rhode.-ilal 
before  majority  rule."'  The  interim  period,  ac- 
cording to  Kaunda  and  Nyerere.  might  run  as 
long  as  four  to  five  years  before  actual  ma- 
jority rule  with  Independeiice  might  be 
achieved.  The  present  situation  thus  has  sig- 
nificant links  with  the  past. 

What  is  fundamentally  new.  following  »he 
initiatives  announced  last  December,  is  tliat 
after  nine  years  we  have  at  last  correctly 
identlfled  the  primary  actors  and  placed  them 
in  the  proper  Juxtaposition.  As  important  as 
their  responsibilities  no  doubt  remain,  the 
primary  actors  Include  neither  the  United 
Kingdom  nor  the  United  Nations.  The  pri- 
mary actors  rat^.er  are  the  Smith  regime 
and  the  Rhodeslan  African  ratlonaIi.=:is.  The 
.secondary  actors  of  consequence  are  the 
.South  Africans  and  those  African  Presidents 
able  to  exercise  the  most  Influence  over  the 
Rhodeslan  African  nationalists:  Presidents 
Kaunda  and  Nyerere,  together  with  Presi- 
dents Serctse  Khama  of  Botswana  and 
Samora  Machel  of  Mozambique. 

The  scenario  ovitlined  in  Decemi:er  was  dls- 
armingly  simple.  The  Black  Presidents  would 
pressure  the  fractious  African  nationalists 
into  a  coalition  and  towards  the  negotiating 
table.  At  the  same  time.  Prime  N^^nlster 
Vorster  would  elbow  Ian  Smith  into  mean- 
ingful negotiations.  The  process  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  desire  of  both  Pretoria  and 
Lusaka  to  avoid  stepped-up  guerrilla  activi- 
ties and  by  the  realization  that  Mozambique 
ill  the  hands  of  FRELIMO  was  capable  not 
only  of  vastly  strengthening  the  sanctions 
squeeze  on  Rhodesia  but  opening  a  seven 
hundred  mile  boundary  to  guerrUla  incur- 
sions, perhaps  assisted  by  its  own  battle- 
tested  freedom  fighters. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  vagaries  of  the 
Rhodeslan  situation,  however,  would  have 
known  that  in  Southern  Africa  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  is  never  a 
straight  line.  The  coalition  of  nationalist 
movements  keeps  exploding  In  the  hands  of 
the  African  Presidents.  Fratricidal  conflict 
among  Rhodeslan  African  nationalists  con- 
tinues both  inside  Rhodesia  and  among  the 
exiled  nationalist  groups.  Tlie  fissures  open 
not  really  along  ideological  lines  and  not  ex- 
clusively along  tribal  lines,  though  the  latter 
must  not  be  discounted.  They  reflect  also 
differences  in  tactics  and  these  differences 
reflect  the  struggle  for  leadership  which  In- 
tensifies as  the  anticipated  time  of  transition 
approaches.  And  Prime  Minister  Vor.ster  con- 
tinues to  have  as  much  trouble  with  the 
slippery  Mr.  Smith  as  do  t:ie  African  Presi- 
dents with  their  clients.  Each  excess  of  the 
feuding  nationalisls  plays,  as  It  always  has. 
Into  Smith's  hands.  Vorster  has  virtually  all 
the  levers  of  crude  power  In  his  hands  to 
bring  the  Rhodeslan  Front  to  heel,  but  can- 
not be  seen  to  use  these  too  openly  without 
affording  Smith  the  opportunity  to  appeal 
over  his  head  to  the  South   African   white 


electorate,  or  him-self  to  be  contributing  to 
and  thus  validating  a  program  of  Uiterna- 
tlonal  sanctions.  Samora  Machel,  the  new 
President  of  Mozambique,  Is  also  no  free 
agent.  He  has  inherited  a  parlous  economy 
and  the  enormous  task  of  turning  Mozam- 
bique Into  a  going  concern  politically  as  well 
as  economically.  And  there  are  measurable 
prices  to  Ije  paid  for  not  maintaining  correct 
relations  wiih  Pretoria  at  this  stage. 

Thus,  the  orchestration  of  events  and  the 
maulpulatlon  of  actors  present  problems  of 
CNqiiisite  delicacy.  The  dangers,  consequent- 
ly, are  enormous. 

Wliat  Vorster  wants  most  is  a  negotiated 
irau.sition  to  majority  rule  which  he  himself 
is  perceived  to  have  facilitated.  What  Vorster 
wants  least  is  a  tran.sition  to  majority  rule 
achieved  as  a  direct  result  of  successful  In- 
tel na'donal  sanctions  and,  even  worse,  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  Yet  to  achieve  the  desired 
goal,  the  threat  of  the  unde.sired  one— ^ven 
in  measured  degree  lis  reality— must  be  op- 
erative. Tills  suggests  a  further  ripening 
process  and  the  resulting  ferment  might 
either  produce  the  desired  mixture  or  ex- 
plode ilie  keg. 

The  last  six  months  have  borne  out  this 
thesis.  Neither  the  African  Presidents  nor 
Mr,  Vorsi.er  has  been  able  to  pressure  the 
African  N.itional  Congress  or  the  Rhodeslan 
Front  into  accepting  the  last  viable  fall-back 
position  of  the  other.  Indeed,  substantive 
nieetlngs  have  not  even  taken  place.  Mean- 
while South  .\frican  paramilitary  units  .so  far 
as  we  know  remain  in  Rhodesia,  There  is  no 
real  ceasefire.  And  many  political  prisoners 
are  still  In  custody.  Though  the  primary  ac- 
tors have  been  Identified  and  the  dynamics 
cf  .nn  ultintate  solution  .Tra  now  clearer  than 
ever  before  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
difliculties. 

The  problem  today  Is  what  it  has  been 
from,  the  outset.  In  a  word,  It  Is  to  effect  a 
roloninl  transition  in  Rhodesia  v.'ithout  an 
imperial  arbiter.  Never  having  deployed  forces 
on  the  croutid  in  Rhodesia.  Britain  has  never 
exercised  imperial  avithority.  South  Africa 
has  become  the  sitrrogate  for  such  authority. 
Btit  under  what  circtimstances  can  Vorster 
now  get  Smith  to  sign  the  Instrument  that 
obliges  the  regimen  to  self-destruct  In  three 
years?  Or  in  five  years?  Or  can  provide  guar- 
antees of  irreversibility  to  the  Africans? 

Vorster  has  called  the  alternative  "too 
ghastly  to  contemplate,"  meaning  presum- 
ably a  rapid  escalation  of  guerrilla  warfare 
leading  to  an  attempt  at  all-out  military 
soltitlon  on  both  sides  which  could  trigger 
a  racial  cataclysm  well  beyond  Rhodesia's 
frontiers.  He  Is  right.  It  is  ghastly  Indeed. 
The  chief  hope  In  the  present  situation  Is 
that  Vorster's  feal-s  arc  shared  by  the  African 
Presidents,"  creating  the  tenuous  alliance  of 
convenience  between  Pretoria  and  Lusaka. 
Outside  this  consensus  stand  certain  Rho- 
deslan African  nationalists,  principally  ZANU 
which  has  spearheaded  the  most  successful 
of  the  guerrilla  incursions;  and  possibly — we 
do  not  know  for  .«-ure  one  way  or  the  other — 
Ian  Smith  himself. 

Not  Inconceivably.  Smith  might  feel  that 
rapidly  escalating  violence  might  reverse  the 
process  of  "detente" — in  the  realization  of 
which  continued  white  rule  In  Salisbury  Is 
the  most  serious  stumbling  block — and  draw 
.South  Africa  hilo  a  decisive  confrontation 
with  the  guerrillas  and  more  importantly 
with  the  countries  giving  them  sanctuary. 
If  that  were  to  happen  we  would  find  our- 
selves In  a  brand  new  ball  game. 

How  then  does  one  get  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment? I  suggested  before  that  the  situation 
nixist  ripen  further.  That  means  a  continua- 
Tlon  of  more  of  the  same,  and  possibly  re- 
peating the  cycle  of  stepped  up  violence  lead- 
ing to  renewed  attempts  at  negotiations,  per- 
haps several  times  over.  How  long  this  will 
take.  I  for  one  cannot  predict.  We  have  been 
Imposing  Ill-conceived  deadlines  on  events  In 
Southern  Africa  for  years.  The  only  deadline 


no  one  thought  to  predict  was  the  one  that 
came  In  consequence  of  the  unpredlcted  coup 
in  Lisbon — Independence  for  Portuguese 
Africa.  In  December  and  January,  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  was  that  a  settlement 
would  be  in  hand  prior  to  Mozambiquan  in- 
dependence. My  Instinct  Is  that  it  could  take 
another  one  to  three  years. 

The  following  elements  must  remain  or  be 
brought  into  play.  First,  there  must  be  a 
continuing  liaison  between  Pretoria  and  Lu- 
saka, between  Prime  Minister  Vorster  and 
the  African  Presidents,  Second,  the  African 
Presidents  must  continue  to  pressure  the 
Rhodeslan  African  nationalists  Into  a  will- 
ingness, once  the  situation  matures,  to  enter 
into  a  transitional  arrangement  which  will 
Involve  vinder  some  International  guarantee 
Independence  under  majority  rule  within  not 
more  than  four  to  five  years.  Third,  Vorster 
mu.st  keep  equivalent  pressure  on  Smith  and 
the  Rhodeslan  Front.  Fourth  Is  the  ingre- 
dient that  is  as  dangerous  as  It  Is  indispen- 
sable: Mozambique  must  gradually  increase 
the  sanctions  squeeze  and  preparations  must 
proceed  apace  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  African  guerrilla  forces. 

The  object  of  the  latter  moves  of  course  Is 
to  erode  further  the  structure  of  white  power 
in  Rhodesia  by  increasing  the  costs  of  mov- 
ing exports  and  Imports  through  the  sanc- 
tions barrier  and  by  increasing  the  difficulties 
of  gaining  access  to  the  international  money 
market  and  of  recruiting  expatriate  skills, 
■thus  hastening  the  net  exodus  of  whites 
from  the  country.  As  a  result,  the  regime  will 
become  the  more  brittle  as  time  goes  on.  The 
object  equally  is  to  demonstrate  that  the 
alternative  "too  ghastly  to  contemplate"  can 
and  will  in  time  become  a  reality.  As  there 
developments  proceed.  Vorster's  ability  to 
place  added  pressure  on  Smith  ought  to 
achieve  growing  acceptance  within  the  South 
African  white  electorate.  His  maneuverability 
in  this  respect  Is  already  far  greater  now  than 
it  was  several  years  ago, 

Britain's  formal  role  In  all  of  this  remains 
as  substantial  as  Its  real  role  remains  negli- 
gible. It  Is  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
that  must  finally  validate  Independence  nor- 
malizing Rhodesia's  (by  then  Zimbabwe's) 
relations  with  the  international  community. 
But  Britain's  actual  role  in  achieving  a  po- 
litical transition  can  only  be  marginal  and 
facilit alive.  We  need,  incidentally,  no  longer 
fear  a  British  deal  with  Smith  aimed  at 
disengagement.  The  situation  has  moved  be- 
yond that.  There  can  be  no  return  to  the 
ttatus  quo  ante.  In  any  event,  the  precedent 
of  the  Pearce  Commission  in  1971  with  Its 
finding  against  the  settlement  proposals  of 
the  Conservative  Foreign  Minister,  Sir  Alec 
Douglas-Home  (a  procedure  for  which  the 
British  government  deserves  more  credit 
than  it  has  received)  obviates  the  danger  of 
a  "sell-out." 

What  about  the  United  States?  One  hopes, 
almost  wistfully,  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
can  be  repealed  before  there  is  majority  rule 
in  Rhodesia.  It  is  in  fact  important  that  this 
be  accomplished  with  dispatch.  In  company 
with  the  gradually  expanding  Involvement 
of  Mozambique  in  the  sauctlonr.  campaign,  it 
would  send  w  EigniUcant  signal  to  Salisbury 
at  a  p.sychcloglcally  Important  moment.  The 
United  States  ought  to  be  willing,  as  well. 
to  join  an  international  effort  to  compen- 
.srict  Moz.irablque  for  any  loss  cf  re.-enue  In- 
volved in  Us  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
Third,  we  should  Initiate  Immediately  pro- 
grams of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Rhodesi.m  African  nationalists.  Beyond  this, 
there  Is  little  that  we  can  do  directly. 

There  is  however  much  that  we  can  do  con- 
text ually.  If  I  may  put  It  that  way — seeing 
Rhodesia  In  the  larger  context  of  Southern 
Africa,  In  general  we  must  begin  to  under- 
stand, and  give  more  consistent  expression  to 
that  understanding,  that  the  Issues  of  South- 
ern Africa  are  grave  and  may  gravely  affect 
American  interests.  1  say  this  with  such  cer- 
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talnty,  as  I  have  said  It  before  "becai-Lse  I  be- 
lieye  that  in  this  age  of  Immediate  com- 
nrunlcation  and  instant  involvement,  it  Is 
Inconceivable  that  two  great  racial  revolu- 
tions (in  America  and  in  Southern  Africa) 
can  climax  at  roughly  the  same  point  in  his- 
tory without  flnally  each  affecting,  exciting, 
and  probably  aggravating  the  other.  Ex- 
actly how  this  interaction  will  work  Itself 
out  in  I  think  impredlctable.  But  that  there 
will  be  a  slgniflcant  interaction  I  would  con- 
sider Inevitable." 

TESTTMONY  ok  RHODFSI^ 

(By  Robert  I.  Rotberg) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  sub-com- 
miitee,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  and  to  testify  about 
Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  is  a  strategically  located  colony 
with  great  potential.  Whether  called  Rhode- 
sia or  Zimbabwe,  it  has  a  valuable  resource 
base  and  could,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, serve  once  again  as  the  fulcrum  of 
ft  prosperous  and  progrefasive  Southern 
Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wiihlu  the  last  15  months 
prospects  for  development  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  conflict  in  Southern  Africa  have  in- 
creased tenfold.  You  have  already  heard 
testimony  on  Angola  and  Mozambique  and 
are  aware  of  the  dramatic  alteration  in  the 
state  of  southern  Africa  since  the  coup 
d'etat  in  Portugal  in  April  1974.  We  have 
seen  Guin^  and  Mozambique  attain  Inde- 
pendence. If  the  threat  of  civil  war  can  be 
contained,  Angola  will  follow  in  November. 
These  are  significant  milestones  which  re- 
sulted from  the  coup.  Without  Portugal's 
willingness  to  devolve  responsibility  after  500 
years,  independence  would  have  been 
achieved  much  more  painfully  and  laborl- 
oiisly.  if  at  all.  Certainly  the  transition 
would  not  have  been  accomplished  peace- 
fully. 

South  Africa  has  been  directly  affected  by 
the  events  of  the  past  15  months.  Although 
many  observers  would  have  predicted  that 
South  Africa,  true  to  its  foreign  policy  for 
the  past  two  decades  and  the  public  state- 
ments of  its  leaders,  would  have  tried 
covertly,  and,  if  necessarj-,  overtly  to  retard 
Independence  In  Mozambique  and  Angola,  in 
fact.  South  Africa  reacted  to  the  coup  in 
Portugal  with  an  attitude  of  positive  neu- 
trality and  an  'unacciistomed  posture  of  com- 
parative complacency.  Moreover,  when  South 
Africa  could  materially  have  assisted  blacks 
and  irtiites  opposed  to  Frellmo  In  Mocam- 
blque,  it  studiously  refrained  from  even  the 
semblance  of  Interference. 

Tliis  was  the  face  of  the  new,  severely 
pragmatic.  South  Africa.  For  It,  the  most  im- 
portant need  was  and  is  stability  in  southern 
Africa.  It  sought — as  part  of  Its  reaction  to 
the  Portuguese  coup — to  buy  time  (say  10 
years)  with  space.  It  reckoned  that  the  end 
of  conflict  in  southern  Africa  would  provide 
South  Africa  uith  an  interval  long  enough 
to  alter  her  own  Internal  and  quasi-internal 
policies  (I  refer  to  the  homelands)  regarding 
blacks.  To  have  Intervened  in  Mozambique 
or  Angola  would  have  forfeited  the  kinds  of 
relations  it  sought  and  needs  with  black 
Africa  and  her  newly  Independent  or  soon  to 
be  independent  black  neighbors.  Also,  con- 
flict would  have  been  escalated.  And  the 
likelihood  of  a  spillover  from  such  conflict 
into  South  Africa  would  have  been  made 
much  more  certain.  South  Africa,  therefore — 
but  not  without  serious  debate  within  the 
ruling  echelons  of  the  National  Party — re- 
fused to  meddle  in  Mozambique  and  Angola 
for  two  reasons. 

1.  To  do  so  was  seen  to  be  too  risky. 

2.  From  carefully  calculated  self-interest. 
South  Africa  is  no  less  aware  than  we  here 

today  must  be  of  the  strategic  as  well  as  the 
political  BlgxUflcance  of  detente  in  southern 
Africa.  In  this  respect  the  attitudes  and  in- 


terests of  South  Africa  suddenly— but  not 
surprisingly — coincide  with  the  interests  of 
black  Africa,  and  especially  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Zambia. 

With  the  end  of  PiMtugal  in  Aflrlca, 
Zambia  saw  an  unheralded  oppK)rtunlty — 
th©  first  in  nine  years — to  satisfy  its  own 
political  and  economic  requirements  for  de- 
vel(^mental  time  and  cross-border  stability. 
Thus  South  Africa  and  Zambia  not  only 
both  a|>preclated  the  impKJrtance  of  stability 
in  southern  Africa,  but  also  took  the  un- 
tisual  step  of  talking  together  about  it. 

Both  are  and  were  aware  that  real  stability 
in  southern  Africa  is  Impossible  ^^•lthout  a 
resolution  to  the  Rhodesian  problem.  With- 
out a  deescalation  of  conflict,  stability  in 
the  region  will  prove  unattainable.  Hence, 
about  ten  months  ago.  South  Africa  and 
Zambia  began  working  together,  along  with 
the  transition  regime  in  Mocamblque  and 
the  governments  of  Tanzania  and  Botswana. 
to  articulate  and  concert  a  viable  policy 
about  and  for  the  future  of  Rhodesia. 

I  need  not  remind  a  Senatorial  commit- 
tee of  Rhodesia's  natural  resources.  You  are 
all  too  familiar  witli  its  base  metals  and  the 
American  interest  in  the  export  of  one  of 
those  raw  materials.  Rhodesia  holds  86  per- 
cent of  the  free  world's  known  reserves  of 
high-quality  chromium.  It  also  mines  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  copper,  nickel,  as- 
bestos, gold.  iron,  and  coal,  and  lesser 
quantities  of  forty  other  minerals.  Ob- 
viously, under  more  au.spicious  economic 
conditions  than  currently  obtain  there. 
Riiodesla  could  greatly  increase  its  produc- 
tion of  these  and  other  valuable  minerals. 

Rhodesia  In  pre-sanctlon  days  was  a  ma- 
jor producer  of  corn,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  ard 
could  be  again.  Short-staple  cotton  has  also 
been  grown  with  promising  yields.  Indeed, 
given  the  expert  level  of  Rhodesia's  farmers, 
if  irrigated  water  supplies  are  available  In 
sufficient  acre-feet,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
cropping  potential  of  Rhodesia. 

Prom  the  time  of  Rhodesia's  unilateral 
declaration  of  Independence  to  the  present, 
her  chrome,  copper,  gold,  asbestos,  tobacco, 
and  maize  have,  despite  sanctions,  been  ex- 
ported via  Mofamblque  and  South  Africa  to 
China,  Japan,  the  Soviet  bloc  states,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and,  as  we  know  for 
chrome,  to  the  United  States.  Corn  has  been 
sent  to  Zambia  and,  I  presume,  Zaire.  Her 
Imports,  especially  the  gas  and  oU  without 
which  the  colony  would  long  ago  have 
groimd  to  a  halt,  also  reaches  Rhodesia  via 
Mozambique  and  South  Africa. 

Rhodesia  also  served  as  a  transport  hub. 
Opening  up  its  routes  to  the  sea  would  re- 
store a  critical  transportation  link  for 
Zambia,  and  ensure  the  export  of  copper  and 
the  Import  of  machinery  and  consumer 
goods. 

Since  UDI,  Rhodesia's  light  and  medium 
manufacturing  sectors  have  prospered  In 
ways  reminiscent  of  the  1950s.  These  two 
sectors  could  once  again  supply  neighboring 
states  with  processed  agricultural  goods  and 
manufactured  commodities  now  typically 
Imported  either  from  South  Africa  or  from 
overseas.  Within  a  warfare-free  southern 
Africa,    a    new   Rhodesia    (probably    called 

Zimbabwe)   could  prosper  as  It  did  when 

as  the  bambazonke  of  the  Central  African 
Federation— it  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  In  Zambia,  Malawi, 
and  southern  Zaire. 

Rhodesia  has  a  population  more  hlghlv 
educated  than  were  the  comparable  popula- 
tions in  countries  to  the  north  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  own  Independence.  It  has  an 
untapped  potential  for  the  growth  of  serv- 
ice industries  tat  the  region.  It  could  also 
count  upon  visible  earnings  from  a  well-or- 
ganized tourist  sector.  After  all,  few  other 
African  countries  can  boast  ruins  the  equal 
of  Zimbabwe  and  Inyanga,  waterfalls  as  ex- 
citing as  Victoria,  or  highlands  as  salubrious 
as  the  Eastern  ones  near  Umtali.  .And  few 


African  countries  have  such  highly  devel- 
oped Infrastructures  and  well-arranged 
(•!vhen  sanction-free)  economies. 

As  developing  nations  go,  Rhodesia  Is  po- 
tentially rich  and  well -situated  for  progress. 
It  also  holds  the  very  frightening  poten- 
tial for  all-out  racial  war.  Let  us  examine 
the  population  balance:  there  are  6  million 
Africans  and  270-250,000  whites,  plvLs  a  few 
thousand  coloureds  and  Asians.  Let  us  es- 
timate that  there  are  50-65,000  white  heads 
of  families  or  others  normally  eligible  to 
defend  white  rule  in  any  total  conflict.  (I 
am  aware  that  blacks  now  fight  alongside 
whites  in  the  Rhodesian  armed  forces.  But 
this  collaboration  need  not  necessarily  con- 
tinue In  all  circumstances.)  But  if  even 
one-third  of  that  ntunber  were  committed  to 
battle  (and  support  for  battalions  at  war), 
what  would  happen  to  the  local  economy? 
Axid  what  would  happen  to  the  very  way  of 
life  which  whites  cherish  in  Rhodesia?  A 
siege  economy  could  not  be  endured  for 
long.  Morale  would  sag.  It  would  not  take 
too  many  battlefield  reverses  or  much  ur- 
ban sabotage  to  deplete  the  white  ranks  in 
the  army  and  make  it  impossible  to  sus- 
tain WF.r.  Remember,  too.  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  all  the  whites  in  Rhodesia  have  im- 
migrated there  since  World  War  II.  Unlike 
whre  Soutii  Africans,  most  white  Rhode- 
Eians  could,  if  they  wished,  retiwn  to  rela- 
tives in  Britain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Cyprus, 
and  South  Africa.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
they  wiU  need  to.  There  are  more  whites  in 
Kenya  and  Zambia  now  than  at  the  time  of 
independence.  They  probably  earn  more  per 
capita  in  real  terms  than  they  did  then. 

The  praspects  for  an  uU-out  racial  war  are 
enhanced  by : 

1.  Frellmo 's  victory  over  the  Portuguese 
In  Mozambique. 

2.  The  consequent  availability  of  guer- 
rilla camps  and  staging  zones  across  the 
Rhodesian  border  in  Mozambique  as  well  as 
Z.itnbia. 

3.  South  Africa's  refusal  to  continue  Iti 
s-ipport  of  Rhodesia  militarily  (and  prob- 
ably economically)  and  its  willingness  to 
%\  U>idra\v  troops  already  there. 

4.  South  Africa's  clearly  enunciated  re- 
fusal to  be  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  a  Vlet- 
n.nm-like  conflict  in  southern  Africa.  That 
is,  it  does  South  Africa's  self-interest  no 
good  to  engage  in  a  war  which  cannot  be 
won  cr  which  can  only  focus  hostility  to- 
ward it.  and  away  from  Rhodesia.  Further- 
more. Ehotild  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
somehow  prove  victorious,  would  the  whites 
of  South  Africa  want  to  swell  their  own  black 
population  with  6  million  more?  I  think 
not.  (The  white  population  of  South  Africa 
is  not  yet  4  million.) 

5.  Zambia  and  Tanzania's  decision  to  sup- 
port the  African  National  Council's  libera- 
tion army  if  negotiations  fall. 

6.  The  promise  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth to  back  Mozambique  if  it  ends  traffic 
from  Rhodesia  to  the  sea,  and  otherwise 
tightens  the  economic  noose. 

7.  Tlie  ability  of  the  mlliant  black  nations 
of  Africa  to  foctis  their  attention  upon  Rho- 
desia now  that  Guine,  Mocamblque,  and 
Angola  have  been  liberated,  (in  this  connec- 
tion Zambia  has  apparently  persuaded  Its 
fellow  militants  that  Soxith  Africa  means  to 
cooperate  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  con- 
clusion to  the  Rhodesian  situation,  and  that 
it  is  worthwhile  avoiding  hostility  toward 
South  Africa  for  the  time  being.) 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  dissension  In  the 
black  Rhodesian  camp.  Despite  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  Samora  Machel,  Kenneth 
Kanda.  Julius  Nyerere,  and  Seretse  Khama, 
the  main  opposing  wings  of  the  Rhodesian 
struggle — the  Zimbabwe  African  Peoples 
Union  (ZAPU)  and  the  Zimbabwe  African 
National  Union  (ZANU) — have  not  been 
united  except  in  name  and  form.  The  African 
National  Council  (ANC)  Is  an  umbrella  orga- 
nization which  successfully  revived  domestic 
dissent  in  1971-72  and  has  tried  to  bring  to- 
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gether  the  opposing  ideologies  and  end  con- 
flicts over  power  that  have  existed  between 
ZANU  and  ZAPU  (latterly  also  Frolizl)  since 
about  1962-63.  There  still  remains  a  seriotis 
chance  of  fratricidal  conflict  among  Rho- 
desian  blacks   on   the   Angolan   model. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  ANC's  mili- 
tary wing  is  under  the  command  of  those 
ZANU  forces  which  have  already  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war 
before  and  since  the  coup  In  Portugal.  After 
years  of  faltering,  the  ZANU  guerrillas  open- 
ed up  an  Important  front  in  northeastern 
Rhodesia  In  late  1972  and  have  maintained 
pressure  upon  the  army  of  Rhodesia  since 
then.  Their  most  well-publicized  successes 
came  In  late  1973  and  early  1974.  If  negoti- 
ations fall,  their  reorganized  movement  will 
have  access  to  more  ai-ms  and  ammunition, 
better  training,  and  better  logistical  support 
than  before.  They  will  also  have  the  psy- 
chological advantage  of  Frellmo's  success. 

Without  massive  firepower,  the  government 
of  Rhodesia  could  not  and  cannot  defeat  a 
concerted  rural  guerrilla  effort  backed  by 
Zambia,  Mozambique,  Tanzania,  etc.  This 
is  not  to  .say  that  the  guerrillas  can  win, 
either,  btit  they  have  already  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  tie  down  a  local  defensive  force 
indefinitely.  They  can  again  harass  Isolated 
areas.  They  may  probably  have  the  ability  to 
do  so  to  such  an  extent  that  a  white  exodus 
will  begin.  Any  panic  would  surely  mean  the 
end  of  a  credible  defense  force.  And  a  further 
level  of  warfare  could  engulf  the  cities,  which 
now  are  white  redoubts. 

No  one — African,  South  African,  Zamblan, 
or  Mocambiqan — wants  Rhodesia  engulfed 
by  violence.  Least  of  all  do  the  Rhodesian 
whites  want  violence.  But  for  twelve  years 
the  Rhodesian  whites  have  resisted  the  trans- 
fer of  power  to  blacks  with  surprising  .suc- 
cess. 

Ha.s  Armageddon  come?  EiicUfled  by  un- 
friendly neighbors  and  with  its  transporta- 
tion needs  dependent  upon  them,  Rhodesia 
seems  finally  to  have  run  out  of  luck.  But 
such  an  analysis  rests  on  Mozambique's  de- 
cision to  cut  the  Rhodesian  routes  to  Beira 
and  Lourenzo  Marques(  the  colony's  main 
outlet),  Botswana's  willingness  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  old  main  line  to  Bulawayo  from  the 
south,  and  South  Africa's  determination  to 
do  little  to  make  the  new  single  line  link 
from  Belt  Bridge  to  Rutenga  anything  more 
than  a  thUi,  temporary  expedient. 

As  in  so  many  other  matters.  South  Africa's 
attitude  is  crucial.  It  has  pushed  Ian  Smith's 
government  very  far.  Its  efforts  pre.sumably 
were  responsible  for  the  release  from  prison 
of  the  leaders  of  ZANU  and  ZAPU,  and  for 
encouraging  the  Smith  regime  to  agree  to  a 
ceasefire.  But  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  great  expectations  of  Deceml>er  have 
been  followed  by  the  circumlocutions,  eva- 
sions, and  stallings  of  Januarj'  through  July. 
There  has  as  yet  been  no  constitutional  con- 
ference, and  much  .successful  maneuvering 
on  the  part  of  the  Smith  government.  The 
guerrilla  war  continues  and  several  of  the 
leaders  of  ZANU  are  imable  to  return  to 
Rhodesia  and/or  under  restr.'\hit  in  neigh- 
boring territories.  It  is  not  clear,  pending  the 
actions  o  f  Mozambique,  how  far  South 
Africa  can  and  will  go  in  using  it-s  undoubted 
economic  leverage  to  make  the  Smith  gov- 
ernment negotiate  an  end  to  the  Rhodesian 
conflict  and  begin  the  hard  and,  for  whites, 
painful  task  of  transferring  power  to  blacks. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  South  Africa  wotUd 
prefer  a  comparatively  rapid  devolution  of 
power  to  blacks,  but  it  Is  not  clear  how  far 
it  is  prepared  to  go  (for  domestic  political 
reasons)  in  compelling  such  a  result.  Nor 
is  it  clear  how  much  more  time  the  black 
governments  will  give  South  Africa  to  bring 
whites  and  blacks  fruitfully  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  There  is  a  tendency  to  think  that 
the-  Smith  government  favors  one  over  an- 
other of  tlic  three  or  four  main  llberatlonlst 
political  group?  p.iiu  that  It  has  been  trying 


to  wait  until  that  group  gains  strength  with- 
in the  country  before  talking  with  blacks 
about  the  future.  South  Africa  may  be  a 
party  to  this  endeavor.  So  may  Zambia.  But 
it  Is  not  clear  that  such  a  strategy  can  pro- 
vide niore  than  temporary  solace,  or  whether 
it  may  not  lead  to  the  kUid  of  Angolan  con- 
flict which  It  is  in  everyone's  Interest  to 
avoid. 

Whatever  the  .short-term  ovitoouie  of  tliche 
manipulations,  maneuverlags,  and  evasions, 
it  is  in  the  intsrest  of  all  parties  to  negotiate 
a  .settlement  and  avoid  conflict.  Let  me  hedge 
this  la.st,  however.  It  may  well  be  that  it  Is 
not  in  ZANU's  Interest  to  avoid  conflict  now, 
{.ivcn  the  distribution  of  power  which  could 
result  from  an  Immediate  constitutional 
agicement.  But  if  it  is  in  ZANU's  Interest  to 
maintain  the  war,  so  it  must  be  i:i  white 
Rhodesia'.s  Interest  to  settle. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia  has  re- 
o.-ntly  reiterated  his  eft-quoted  statement 
that  the  colony  will  not  be  governed  by 
blacks  Ui  his  lifetime.  But  that  U  an  unreal- 
i.stic  statement  given  the  ability  of  his  neigh- 
bors to  strangle  Rhodesia  economically  and 
fiscally,  and  the  presumed  ability  of  black 
states  and  states  of  the  Eastern  bloc  to  back 
a  well-organized  guerrilla  movement  almost 
indefinitely.  It  follows,  I  think,  that  it  Is 
best  to  do  now  what  must  be  done  evenual- 
ly — that  whites  can  obtain  more  security 
and  better  transition  arrangements  now 
rather  than  later.  But  are  the  whites  of 
Rhodesia  equipped  to  perceive  their  self- 
interest  in  the  same  way?  I  think  so,  and  do 
not  believe  that  pollyanna  is  talking.  In- 
deed, I  think,  once  Mozambique's  attitude  is 
clear  and  the  priorities  of  South  Africa  are 
reiterated  to  Rhodesia,  that  we  may  see  some 
rapid  movement  in  this  direction.  Admitted- 
ly, a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  Rho- 
desian Front  may  first  be  required,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  cither,  that  such 
ts  a  necessary  precondition.  Self-interest, 
not  altruism,  and  very  little  avoidance  of 
conflict  has  always  characterized  thj  polit- 
ical perceptions  of  the  white  leadership  in 
Rhodesia. 

If  the  above  premises  are  reasonable,  then 
it  follows  that  it  is  in  the  self-interest  of 
this  coiuitry  to  enhance  those  Initiatives 
which  would  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  Rhodesian  question.  As  Presi- 
dent Kaunda  said  In  the  White  House  in 
April,  it  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
sume Its  leadership  of  the  West  in  African 
Affairs.  I  submit  that  we  can  do  so  by  sup- 
porting the  Zamblan  and  South  African  at- 
tempts to  avoid  conflict  In  southern  Africa 
and  by  encouraging  the  present  white  gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia  to  discuss  the  kinds  of 
terms  for-  a  transfer  of  power  which  will 
make  most  .sense  for  the  future  good  of  all 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  territory.  We 
might  even  explore  ways  in  which  we  could 
with  African  support  assist  in  maktug  the 
transition  from  white  to  black  rule  as  suc- 
cessful as  possible. 

Statement    of    the    Honorable    NAXUANiEr, 

DAVIS,  Assistant  Seceetary  of  State  fob 

African  Affairs 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
Subcommittee  again — this  time  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  situation  In  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Ambassador  William  B.  Buffum, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  is  here  with  me  today. 

As  you  know,  Rhodesia  is  technically  a  self- 
governing  British  colony  in  revolt  against 
the  British  Ooverumeut.  Its  unilateral  dec- 
laration of  Independence  (UDI)  of  1965  has 
not  been  formally  recognized  by  any  country. 
The  regime  of  Ian  Smith,  representing  less 
than  h'c  of  the  total  Rhodesian  population, 
has  since  1965  taken  steps  to  perpetuate 
white  minority  rule  and  to  exclude  the  Af- 
rican  majority  from   meaningful  participa- 


tion in  ilie   pc/li'ical   and  economic  hf2   of 
the  country. 

For  the  better  part  of  ten  years  the  Rho- 
desian problem  has  evaded  e\ery  solution, 
despite  repeated  efforts  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, supported  by  the  United  NaiUuiS, 
which  Imposed  mandatory  economic  Kanc- 
tlons  against  Rhodesia  in  1966  and  1968. 

Since  the  accession  of  Mozambique  to  in- 
dependence the  situation  In  Southern  Africa 
includine  Rhodesia  has  changed.  As  you 
know,  Mozambique,  a  nation  with  a  700-mile 
common  border  with  Rhodesia,  became  In- 
dejiendent  Just  two  weeks  ago. 

The  Independence  of  Mozambique  and  the 
possibility  of  the  closing  of  its  bordei-s  to 
Rhodesian  trade  has  placed  additional  pres- 
sure on  the  Smith  regime.  (It  is  estimated 
that  .some  80 '^  of  Rhodesian  exports  and 
imports  ro  through  Mozambique.)  There  are 
some  indications  of  an  increased  perception 
within  the  minority  regime  that  its  pre.--ciit 
course  can  only  lead  to  further  violence  and 
tragedy  f.nd  that  It  would  l>e  preferable  to 
enter  into  serious  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  African  majority  on  the 
future  of  Rhodesia.  Leaders  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states  of  Zambia.  Tanzania,  Mozam- 
bique, Botswana  and  South  Africa  are  seek- 
ing to  exert  influence  toward  the  promotion 
of  peaceful  solution  in  Rhodesia.  Preliminary 
talks  between  the  Smith  regime  and  the  Rho- 
desian nationalists,  who  formally  united  In 
December  under  the  African  National  Coun- 
cil, are  continuing,  despite  deadlocks.  Inter- 
ruptions, and  procedural  difficulties.  The 
formal  unification  of  Rhodesian  natlonalisus 
is  a  significant  development,  encouraged  by 
Presidents  Kaunda.  Seretse  Khama,  Nyeiere. 
and  Machel.  The  preliminary  talks,  which 
resulted  from  the  December  agreement  In 
Lusaka,  are  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
full-fledged  constitutional  conference. 

Thus,  there  are  some  encouraging  signs — 
including  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom 
sent  an  emissary  to  Salisbury  late  in  June 
to  discuss  with  the  Smith  regime  and  with 
Rhodesian  nationalist  leaders  the  timing 
and  modalities  of  a  possible  constitutional 
conference. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  U 
would  be  a  mistake  to  be  overly  optlml&tlc 
A  Rhodesian  settlement  Is  still  far  from 
accomplishment  at  this  point  and  there  U 
every  likelihood  that  there  will  be  a  period 
of  hard  negotiations  ahead. 

The  main  lines  of  our  policy  toward  Rho- 
desia have  followed  from  the  Illegal  Rhode- 
sian UDI,  based  on  minority  rule.  In  brief, 
we  do  not  recognize  the  Rhodesian  regime's 
claim  to  independence;  we  continue  to  regard 
the  British  Crown  as  the  lawful  sovereign  hi 
Rhodesia:  we  support  the  UN  and  the  UK 
in  their  efforts  to  influence  tlie  Rhodesian 
regime  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement 
based  on  the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia.  To  this  end 
we  voted  for  and  support  the  UN  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  while  our  record  of  sanctions  entorce- 
meui  has  been  good,  there  Is  a  major  gap  in 
this  enforcement  created  by  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, allowing  the  importation  of  chrome 
and  certain  oilier  materials  from  Rhodesia, 
lu  addition  to  providing  the  regime  in  Salis- 
bury with  much  needed  foreign  exchange,  the 
Byrd  Amendment  has  also  provided  moral 
and  psychological  support  to  that  regime.  1 
nould  like  to  stre.ss  again  the  Administra- 
tion's support  for  legislation  repealing  tlie 
Byrd  Amendment  (HR  1287)  currently  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  We  are  very  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  of  the  repeal  bill. 
\oted  out  of  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  yesterday.  Early  repeal  not 
only  wduld  enable  the  United  States  to  com- 
ply fully  with  Its  international  obligation.'', 
bf.t,  we  hope,  wotild  add  an  Important  incre- 
ment of  Influence  on  the  Smith  regime  to 
move  into  serious  iifpotiatlons  regardlii'; 
Rhodesia'!'  future. 
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Mr.  Cb&lrman,  we  stronsly  support  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Rhodesia, 
and  hope  tliat  current  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  ajceptable  to  the  population  of 
Rhodesia  aa  a  whole  will  be  successful. 

I'ESTtMONT  BY  WIU.IAM  B.  BtTFCM 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  William 
Bullum  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Bureau  of  International  Organizations.  I 
-■ihould  like  to  review  briefly  for  this  commit- 
tee the  nature  of  the  United  Nations'  con- 
cerns with  Rhodesia,  and  ti.e  United  .States 
position  with  regard  to  tho.se  concerns. 

As  you  know  the  Ian  Smith  regime  in 
Rhodesia  imllaterally  declared  independence 
from  Great  Britain  on  November  11,  1965. 
Great  Britain,  interested  in  granting  inde- 
pendence to  a  multi-racial  .state  governed  by 
majority  rule,  requested  United  Nations  as- 
sistance In  dealing  with  the  Smith  regime's 
persistent  illegal  claim  to  independence.  The 
Security  Council  decided  on  November  12 
and  20,  1965  to  set  in  motion  a  program  of 
voluntary  economic  sanctions  directed  at 
Southern  Rhodesia  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Kingdom  calling  on  all  .states  to  re- 
frain from  assisting  the  illegal  Smith  regime 
and  to  do  their  utmost  to  break  all  economic 
relations  with  it.  Including  an  embargo  on 
oil  and  petroleum  products. 

Early  In  April  1966,  attempts  sere  made  to 
circumvent  the  voluntary  oil  embargo.  On 
the  grounds  that  such  action,  specifically 
the  arrival  of  the  oil  tanker  Joanna  V  at  the 
port  of  Beira,  Mozambique,  could  lead  to  a 
collapse  of  the  entire  sanctions  program 
against  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  United 
Kingdom  urgently  requested  a  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  on  April  7.  1966.  The 
British  submitted  a  resolution  before  the 
Security  Council  describing  the  situation  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  as  "a  threat  to  peace 
and  .security"  and  It  was  adopted  on  April  9. 
The  United  States  had  participated  in  the 
voluntary  sanctions  if  you  wish  I  can  supply 
this  Committee  with  a  brief  chronology  of 
United  States  actions  taken  during  1965  and 
1966.  The  United  Nations  Security  Coimcll 
responded  again  to  British  requests  for  a 
meeting  in  December  of  1966  and  on  Decem- 
ber 16  again  decided  that  the  Rhodesian  sit- 
uation constituted  a  threat  to  the  peace.  The 
United  States  concurred  in  these  Security 
Council  findings  because  we  believe  that  a 
United  Nations  policy  of  passivity  in  the 
face  of  the  Rhodesian  rebellion  would 
sharpen  existing  tensions  in  the  Southern 
half  of  Africa;  encourage  extremism  on  the 
part  of  both  black  and  white  communities 
in  African  states:  and  make  possible  ex- 
ploitation of  the  situation  by  extremists  of 
the  left  and  right. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  concluded  that  selective  mandatory 
sanctions  should  be  applied  against  the 
Rhodesian  regime.  The  prevailing  hope  was 
that  the  sanctions  would  induce  the  leaders 
in  Rhodesia  to  agree  to  majority  riile.  a  step 
which  would  clearly  reduce  the  potential  for 
violence  in  a  very  sensitive  area  of  the  Afri- 
can Continent.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Security  CoimcU  had  decided  in  favor  of 
mandatory  sanctions.  While  it  was  uncer- 
tain at  the  time  what  the  actual  eifect  of 
mandatory  sanctions  on  the  Smith  regime 
might  be,  the  United  States  support  of  this 
decision  was  based  on  the  hope  that  the  man- 
datory sanctions  would  assLst  the  United 
Kingdom  In  its  effort  to  create  a  more  equi- 
table political  situation  in  the  British  terri- 
tory. 

The  Issue  of  sanctions  is  not  without 
limits.  In  March  of  1970,  the  United  States 
first  exercised  its  veto  on  a  proposal  to  In- 
clude further  mandatory  provisions  to  the 
effect  that  all  states  should  sever  all  ties 
with  the  Smith  regime,  including  means  of 
transportation,  postal  service,  and  all  forms 
of  communication.  The  United  States  rep- 


resentative, Ambassador  Yost,  pointed  out 
that  his  Government  shared  the  desire  to 
achieve  an  equitable  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  that  "the  question  arises  whether 
these  more  axtreme  measures  which  have 
been  suggested  would  be  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  the  international  community,  es- 
pecially those  most  directly  concerned,  to 
make  them  in  fact  effective."  He  further 
poUited  out  that  the  United  States  ha.s  con- 
sistently attached  great  significance  to  the 
maintenance  of  communications  even  where 
relations  were  strained  since  we  would  view- 
most  seriously  the  prospect  of  leaving 
United  States  citizens  anywhere  In  the  world 
without  the  means  to  travel  and  commtinl- 
cate. 

As  to  the  United  States  actions  pursuant 
to  -their  Security  Council  decisions,  on 
January  5.  1967  President  Johnson  Issued 
Executive  Order  11322  which  Implemented 
for  the  United  States  the  Security  Council's 
Rei»lutlon  232  of  December  16,  1966. 

Tixe  Security  Council  reconvened  on  the 
question  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  on 
May  29.  1968  ixnanimously  adopted  Resolu- 
tion 253  which  reaffirmed  tlie  1966  resolu- 
tion, expanded  the  scope  of  the  sanctions, 
and  in  addition,  established  a  committee  of 
the  Security  Council  (commonly  referred  to 
as  tlie  Sanctions  Committee)  to  monitor  the 
implementation  of  the  Sanctions. 

The  United  States  has  been  and  Is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Sanctions  Committee,  and 
we  submit  quarterly  reports  regarding  trade 
(medical  and  educational  materials  are  per- 
mitted) and  investigations  of  possible  vio- 
lations. To  date  there  are  237  cases  of  alleged 
sanctions  violations,  by  various  states. 
Thirty-three  of  those  cases  Involve  US  impor- 
tation of  Rhodesian  Chrome. 

The  status  of  the  Byrd  Amendment  and  Its 
repeal  are  Inextricably  a  part  of  US  partici- 
pation in  the  Sanctions  Committee.  In  No- 
vember, 1971  President  Nixon  signed  into  law 
the  Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act 
of  which  Section  503  was  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment. The  Byrd  Amendment  permits  the  Im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  certain 
strategic  and  critical  materials  including 
those  from  Rhodesia.  A  key  Item  Included  Ui 
this  category  is  chrome.  This  legislation  had 
as  a  stated  objective  the  lessening  of  United 
States  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
source  of  chromium  imports.  During  the  pe- 
riod before  1972,  the  United  States  had  Im- 
ported from  the  Soviet  Union  about  one-half 
of  its  metallurgical-grade  chromlte.  We  Im- 
ported virtually  no  chrome  ore  from  Rho- 
desia from  1968  through  1971  Inclusive,  and 
no  ferrochrome  before  1972.  Since  1972,  our 
metallurgical  grade  chromlte  imports  from 
Rhodesia  have  remained  steady  at  approxi- 
mately 10";  of  total  US  imports  of  this  ma- 
terial. 

However.  Imports  of  Rhodesian  chromlte 
seem  to  have  replaced  declining  purchases 
from  other  countries  rather  than  to  have 
displaced  Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
general.  Importation  of  this  material  from 
areas  other  than  Soviet  Union  have  fallen 
whUe  the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  Its 
relative  percentage  of  total  US  imports. 

A  few  days  after  assuming  the  Presidency, 
President  Ford  stated  his  full  commitment 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amendment.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  has  declared  that  he  is  per- 
sonally convUiced  liiat  the  Byrd  Amendment 
is  'not  essential  to  our  national  security, 
brings  us  no  real  economic  advantages,  and 
is  costly  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations." His  statement  is  particularly  perti- 
nent to  the  US  posture  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Security  Council's  Sanctions 
Committee.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see 
its  way  clear  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amendment. 
In  providUig  this  brief  review  of  United 
Nations  concerns  on  tlie  question  of  Rhode- 
sia and  the  US  position  regarding  those  con- 
cerns, some  questions  may  have  occurred  to 


you.  I  should  be  happy  to  try  and  answer 
them  now  or  .submit  written  responses  for 
such  questions  later. 

The  UNrtED  States,  Rhodksia,  and  Southern 
Africa  Suppi.KMf ntary  Oral  Testimony 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
briefly  today  about  a  maligned  and  neglected 
coxnitry  whose  future  Is  related  to  ours.  1 
have  placed  a  formal  statement  in  the  rec- 
ord, and  with  your  permission  will  add  only 
a  few  supplementary  and  summary  remarks. 
A  colleague  of  yours  has  suggested  that  you 
might  wish  to  hear  additional  testimony  in 
executive  session,  and  I  will  of  course  be 
glad  to  supply  that. 

Last  year  I  paid  two  visits  to  Rhodesia 
for  a  total  stay  of  nearly  three  months.  I 
went  in  January.  1974  on  my  own  account 
to  study  the  prospects  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  Rhodesia.  During  that  time  I 
was  fortunate  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith,  with  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa— 
the  President  of  the  African  National  Coun- 
cil, and  with  a  cross-section  of  African  and 
European  labor,  business,  political  and  com- 
munity leaders. 

In  April,  1974  I  went  back  to  Rhodesia 
at  the  invitation  of  an  officer  of  the  African 
National  Council.  In  subsequent  discussions 
li  v;as  agreed  that  I  would  render  what  help 
I  could  to  the  ANC  in  Its  current  negotia- 
tions and  relations  with  the  Rhodesian  gov- 
ernment, and  iJi  the  event  of  an  agreement 
would  visit  various  African  capitals  and  Lon- 
don and  Washington  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  agreement  and— a  most  vital  ques- 
tion— the  representativeness  of  the  ANC. 

On  May  7,  1974,  It  was  agreed  between  Mr. 
Smith  and  BLshop  Muzorewa  that  certain 
constitutional  proposals  would  be  placed  be- 
fore the  central  committee  of  the  ANC  for 
Us  consideration.  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
proposals  the  following  day,  and  for  the 
next  four  weeks  was  privy  to  a  number  of 
discussions  of  the  proposals  by  both  African 
and  European  leaders.  Later  "in  the  month 
I  was  asked  on  several  occasions  to  relay 
certain  suggestions  or  proposals  between  the 
African  National  Council  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  did  so.  I  was  thus  a  witness  to 
the  process  of  disintegration  in  will  and  trust 
and  communication  which  killed  any  pros- 
pect for  an  agreement.  On  June  2,  1974,  the 
central  committee  refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals and  Increased  Its  own  demands. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  the  Rho- 
desian Government  did  not  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  the  Lisbon  coup  in  the  rais- 
ing of  African  expectations  and  demands,  and 
that  the  African  National  Council  failed  to 
maintain  its  own  internal  communications 
and  cohesion  and  finally  bowed  to  the  very 
real  intimidation  from  outside  Rhodesia.  ' 
I  do  not  want  to  add  to  that  speculation, 
but  It  should  be  known  that  there  was  a 
sad  reality  then  that  Is  .still  a  reality;  that 
Ls  poorly  appreciated  abroad;  and  about 
which  the  United  States  Is  probably  the  onlv 
power  which  can  do  anything  useful  and 
corrective. 

The  reality  Is  fear.  The  Europeans  fear 
that  they  will  eventually  be  swamped  and 
oppressed  and  ejected  and  even  liquidated 
by  the  Africans.  The  Africans  fenr  that  the 
Europeans  will  renege  on  an  agreement  once 
it  has  been  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Both  the  Africans  and  the  Europeans  are 
apprehensive  that  any  agreement  they  sign 
will  not  be  re.spected  at  their  borders  and  by 
the  International  community.  They  are  well 
aware  that  most  of  the  outside  world  Is  blind 
to  the  conditions  for  peaceful  political  and 
economic  development  in  Rhodesia  and  es- 
sentially indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Rhodesian  people  In  the  matter. 

The  Rhodesian  predicament  Is  serious,  but 
tlie  international — including  the  British  and 
American — debate  on  Rhodesia  is  largely  Ir- 
relevant. The  necessity  for  the  transition  of 
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Rhodesia  Into  a  society  of  equality — in  law 
and  consideration  and  opportunity — Is  not 
open  to  practical  doubt.  But  I  personally 
doubt  If  any  country  In  modem  times  has 
been  preached  at  for  so  long  and  with  such 
arrogant  piety  by  so  many  nations  so  poorly 
qualified  to  censure  or  prescribe.  I  doubt  if 
anything  approaching  recognition  has  been 
given  to  the  European  contribution  to 
Rhodesian  development  and  to  the  European 
right  to  survival  and  reward.  I  doxibt  If  any 
sustained  thought  ha.s  been  given  abroad  to 
the  propofiltion  that  the  African  people  In 
Rhodesia  should  choose  their  own  destiny 
rather  than  have  it  thrust  upon  them  from 
outside.  The  fact  Is  that — ^untll  the  recent 
and  most  praiseworthy  initiative  of  Zambia 
and  then  Tanzania  and  Botswana  to  rein- 
force and  maintain  the  representatives  of 
the  ANC — the  pressure  of  International  opin- 
ion and  action  on  Rhodesia  has  been  directed, 
not  towards  a  negotiated  agreement,  but  to- 
wards capitulation  of  war. 

Rhodesia  does  not  need  any  more  intimida- 
tion. The  issues  of  sanctions  and  the  Byrd 
amendment  are  symbolically  important  to 
both  sides,  and  I  respect  the  legitimacy  of 
their  concern;  but  they  are  almost  Irrelevant 
to  the  problem  of  negotiating  a  responsible 
and  stable  agreement  In  the  short  time  there 
is  left  before  the  negotiating  table  Is  de- 
serted for  the  battlefield.  It  Is  not  wise  for 
the  United  States  to  expend  still  more  energy 
and  time  and  taxpayers'  money  on  that  idle, 
most  Infertile  debate.  As  it  Is.  enough  de- 
structive Intimidation  will  probably  be  pro- 
vided— unsolicited  and  free  of  charge,  against 
both  Africans  and  Europeans  In  Rhodesia — 
across  the  Mozamblquan  border  by  profes- 
sionals. 

What  Rhodesia  needs  Is  the  confidence  that 
a  negotiated  settlement  will  be  respected  by 
other  countries  and  given  a  chance  to  work. 
It  needs  a  sense  of  augury,  the  feeling  that 
some  nation  with  power  to  Influence  has  a 
practical  interest  in  the  good  faith  adminis- 
tration of  an  agreement  within  Rhodesia. 
Only  the  United  States  can  provide  that  con- 
fidence. 

I  asked  Prime  Minister  Smith  if  he  would 
welcome  such  help,  and  he  said  he  would. 
I  asked  Bishop  Muzorewa  If  he  would  welcome 
such  help,  and  he  said  be  would.  I  asked 
every  African  and  European  leader  I  met  In 
Rhodesia  Jf  they  would  welcome  such  help, 
and  they  said  they  would. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  interfering  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  another  nation.  It  Is  sim- 
ply and  only  a  matter  of  providing  good 
offices  where  they  are  needed  and  wanted. 
We  have  shown  not  the  slightest  Interest 
In  offering  or  providing  such  limited  but 
crucial  assistance. 

Our  stock  and  stolid  policy  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  a  British  problem.  So  it  is,  to  some 
extent.  They  must  ratify  any  agreement,  but 
they  need  help  in  persuading  other  nations 
to  respect  it.  In  any  event,  with  NtH-them 
Ireland  still  on  fire,  they  have  no  need  for 
further  troubles  in  Rhodesia.  I  know  enough 
members  of  the  government  and  parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  suspect  that  they 
would  be  delighted  with  our  assistance  on 
Rhodesia,  provided  It  was  offered  with  the 
normal  political  and  constitutional  proprie- 
ties. They  have  accept  1776,  but  retain  their 
senslvltles. 

Let  me  summarize  here  the  suggestions  I 
have  made  in  my  formal  submission. 

First,  the  stability  of  Southern  Africa— 
with  Rhodesia  as  the  litmus  test  of  our 
ability  to  contribute  in  welcome  and  useful 
ways — is  of  political  and  economic  and  stra- 
tegic consequence  to  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  probable  result  of  current 
British,  American  and  international  policy 
towards  Rhodesia  will  be  a  war  between  ex- 
tremists rather  than  a  negotiated  settlement 
between  reasonable  men. 

Third,  the  African  national  council  should 
be  encouraged  to  unify  Its  stiucture  and 
policy  to  Justify  Its  claim  to  be  the  prime 


representative  of  the  African  people  In  Rho- 
desia. 

Fourth,  we  should  declare  now  and  firmly — 
In  advance  of  further  negotiations — that  any 
agreement  reached  between  the  government 
and  the  council  and  ratified  by  the  British 
parliament  will  be  supported  by  us  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  In  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  and  before  the  organization  for 
African  unity. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  should  make 
available  atiy  assistance — whether  in  media- 
tion. In  constitutional  research,  or  In  dis- 
cussions on  the  economic  future  of  Rhodesia 
within  the  regional  development  of  South- 
ern Africa — what  may  be  requested. 

Sixth,  the  president  of  the  United  States — 
ns  an  augurj'  of  his  Interest  In  peace  and 
fraternity  In  Southern  Africa — should  send 
an  envoy  to  Rhodesia  and  to  the  rest  of 
Southern  Africa  to  study  the  means  where- 
by the  United  States  could  contribute  wel- 
come help  to  the  pursuit  of  political  co- 
operation, regional  economic  development 
and  racial  Justice  In  Southern  Africa. 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  useful  that 
the  United  States  has  done  In  Southern 
Africa  in  recent  years.  We  have  wasted  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  denunciations  tout  have 
contributed  nothing  but  banalities  to  con- 
ciliation. We  have  tolerated  and  even  Joined 
in  the  hypocrisies  about  Rhodesia  by  the 
worst  of  political  and  racist  overlords,  and 
have  candoned  the  weakening  of  traditional 
International  law  and  custom.  We  have 
properly  declared  ourselves  for  racial  equal- 
ity In  Southern  Africa,  but  have  done  noth- 
ing at  all  to  gird  its  weak  foundations. 

This  subcommittee  will  have  rendered  fine 
service  to  the  United  States  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Southern  Africa  if  it  directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  president  and  the  congress 
away  from  the  ceremonies  of  censure  and 
boycott  towards  the  most  urgent  need  for 
negotiation  and  settlement.  In  so  doing  It 
might  provide  vis  with  the  option  of  peace 
instead  of  the  oertnluty  of  war. 

John  Hctchinsok. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2112.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  Bartram  Trail  as  a  national 
scenic  trail.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  add 
the  Bartram  Trail  to  those  areas  listed 
in  the  National  Trails  System  Act  for 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  a  view  toward  possible  designation 
as  a  national  scenic  trail.  Passage  of  this 
bill  would  not  necessarily  result  in  the 
designation  of  the  Bartram  Trail  as  a 
National  Scenic  Trail  but  would  requii'e 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prepare 
a  report  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  so  doing. 

The  National  Trails  System  Act  of  1968 
authoiized  the  establishment  of  two  na- 
tional scenic  trails — the  Appalachian 
Ti-ail  in  the  East  and  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail  in  the  West.  In  addition,  studies 
for  14  other  routes  were  authorized  to 
determine  if  these  trails  should  also  be 
added  to  the  national  scenic  trail  sys- 
tem; and  of  the  14  routes,  one  is  the 
El  Camino  Real  Trail  from  St.  Augus- 
tine to  Fort  Caroline  National  Memorial, 
a  distance  of  about  30  miles  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  St.  John's  River. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  shame  if  we  in- 
cluded part  of  this  famous  trail  and  then 
left  out  the  rest  of  the  route  followed  by 
oiie  of  the  most  famous  natuialists  and 


explorers    of    colonial    America— John 
Bartram. 

John  and  William  Bartram  left 
Charleston,  S.C,  in  late  August  1766 
heading  for  Florida  which  had  come  into 
British  hands  2  years  earlier.  John  Bar- 
tram's  mission,  as  the  newly  appointed 
Royal  Bontanist  for  all  the  American 
colonies,  was  to  explore  the  newly  ac- 
quired area  and  report  on  Its  condition. 
And  for  the  next  2  yeai-s,  he  and  his  son 
traveled  throughout  the  Southeast,  col- 
lecting and  describing  minerals,  soils, 
plants,  and  animals. 

TOiey  traveled  through  what  is  now 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  before  reaching  St. 
Augustine.  Then  they  explored  the  St. 
Johns  River,  traveling  in  part  along  what 
is  now  known  as  the  El  Camino  Real 
Trail.  In  1774-75,  they  returned  to  east 
Florida  on  a  trip  that  also  took  them  to 
parts  of  Georgia  and  southeastern  Ala- 
bama, particularly  the  areas  along  the 
Tombigbee  River  and  the  area  around 
what  is  now  Mobile.  Out  of  their  travels 
came  a  far  greater  understanding  of  the 
wildlife  and  terrain  of  what  was  soon  to 
become  an  important  part  of  the  United 
States. 

John  Baiiram  is  remembered  in  his- 
tory as  the  fii-st  native  American  botan- 
ist. Although  he  traveled  far  and  wide 
in  North  America,  no  trip  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  two  just  mentioned. 
Since  the  days  of  John  Bartram,  millions 
of  Americans  have  discovered  what  John 
and  William  Bartram  went  to  such  pains 
to  see  and  record — that  the  north  Flor- 
ida, souUi  and  coastal  Georgia,  and 
southeast  Alabama  area  is  a  region  rich 
in  natural  beauty.  The  route  they  fol- 
lowed— the  Bartram  Trail — is  well  worth 
preserving  f  i-om  an  environmenal  as  well 
as  a  historical  standpoint.  If  we  are  to 
consider  a  30-mile  section  of  the  Bartram 
Trail  for  inclusion  within  the  National 
Scenic  Trail  System,  I  believe  we  should 
consider  the  posslbUity  of  the  whole  ti-ail 
under  the  same  protective  timbrella.  And 
it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  piinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  a,s 
f  ollow.s : 

S.  2112 

De  it  ciuutcd  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  5  of  the  National  Trails 
S>-stem  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(15)  Bartram  Trail,  which  extends  from 
Mobile.  Alabama,  through  the  area  of  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama,  to  the  Alabama  and 
Georgia  Slate  border  about  due  east  of  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama;  continues  through  Geor- 
gia to  the  area  of  Savannah.  Georgia,  thence 
south  to  the  Georgia  and  Florida  State 
border;  and  terminates  In  the  area  of  Man- 
atee Springs.  Florida,  after  passing  through 
the  area  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  souili 
along  the  Saint  Johns  River  to  Lake  George, 
and  thence  through  the  Alachua  Savanna 
to  the  SuvHimee  River." 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  <for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  2113.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
cf  New  Jersey  the  Treasure  Island  Na- 
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lonal  Historical  Site.  Referred  to  the 
Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
( lay  I  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  in  the 
!  itate  of  New  Jersey  the  Treasure  Island 
j  lational  Historical  Site. 

Treasure  Island,  the  oldest  active  Boy 
:  icout  camp  in  America,  is  located  in  the 
1  Jew  Jersey  waters  of  the  Delaw£u:e  River. 
Originally  Marshall's  Island,  the  camp 
I  egan  to  accommodate  Philadelphia  area 
I  ^outs  when  it  was  founded  in  1915  imder 
t  he  Order  of  the  Arrow.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  may  know  from  previous 
i  couting  experience,  this  society  is  one 
cf  the  largest  Boy  Scout  organizations 
ip  Ameiica. 

The  island  itself  Is  a  50-acre,  well-tim- 
tiered  tract  of  land  which  provides 
£couts  with  many  necessary  functions: 
s  Il-important  in  shaping  boys  into  men, 
ipto  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

As  a  former  Scout,  I  can  appreciate 
the  invaluable  sei-vices  that  the  Scouting 
f  rogram  provides,  and  I  ask  for  consid- 
e  ration  of  this  bill  to  establish  the  Ti-eas- 
V  re  Island  National  Historical  Site,  and 
preserve  what  is  literally  a  "Treasure 
I  sland." 
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By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request) : 
IS.  2114.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  37,  United 
£  tates  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for 
r  uclear  qualified  officers,  and  for  other 
p  tirposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
A  i-med  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
qjest,  for  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carohna  (Mr.  Thttr- 
&  OND).  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
e  -ence,  a  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
S  tates  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for 
11  Liclear  qualified  officers,  and  for  other 
p  irposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  a  letter 
0    transmittal  requesting  consideration 

0  the  legislation  and  explaiiilng  Its  pur- 
p  >se  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
t]  16  Usting  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ap  follows: 

Depabtment  of  tuc  N'Avr. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  6. 1973. 
Hbn.  Nelson  A.  Rockefelllr. 
P  esident  of  the  Senate, 
Vf  ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  i*.  for-Aarded 
h'  rewith  a  draft  of  propo^d  legislation  "To 
ai  aend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating 
tc  special  pay  for  nuclear  qualiflcd  officers, 
ai  ,d  for  otiier  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 

01  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  94th 
C  tngress.  The  OfBce  of  Maiia^jement  and 
B  idget  advises  that,  from  th^  standpoint  of 
tl  e  Administration's  program,  there  l.<?  no 
ol  Jectlon  to  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
pi  sal  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
T  19  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been  desig- 
ni  ted  as  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
in  >nt  of  Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  is 
re  unamended  that  this  proposal  be  enacted 
b;   the  Congress. 

purpose  of  the  legislation 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  pri>- 
vi  le  a  permanent  career  incentive  pay  for 
n^val  officers  trained  and  qualified  for  duty 
connection  with  the  s'.iper%'jsion.  opera- 


tion, and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants.  Adoption  of  a  meaningful 
career  Incentive  pay  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
the  retention  of  sufficient  qialifled  officer 
personnel  to  meet  present  and  future  man- 
ning requirements  of  the  nuclear  powered 
ships  of  the  Navy.  This  incentive  pay  would 
replace  the  current  temporary  expedient  of 
a  $15,000  bonus  for  Junior  nuclear  qualified 
officers  who  contractually  agree  to  remain  on 
active  duty  for  one  period  of  four  years  be- 
yond completion  of  the  minimum  obligated 
service. 

Less  than  5',i  of  all  naval  officers  on  active 
duty  are  trained  and  qualified  for  duty  In 
connection  with  the  supervision,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants.  The  direct  operational  expertise  and 
benefit  of  excellent  Navy  nuclear  training 
which  these  some  2500  officers  possess  make 
them  highly  desirable  as  employment  pros- 
pects for  the  greatly  expanding  civilian  nu- 
clear power  industry. 

During  Its  early  years,  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Proptilsion  Program  was  very  small  and  could 
rely  on  an  adequate  annual  input  of  proven 
career  dedicated  officer  volunteers  with  some 
years  of  previous  e.xperlence  in  the  conven- 
tional submarine  or  surface  forces.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  the  program  Incident  to  con- 
struction of  the  41  ship  POLARIS  fleet  re- 
sulted in  a  direct  input  of  relatively  large 
numbers  of  qualified  newly  commissioned 
ensigns  Into  the  program  and  since  1964,  this 
has  been  the  primary  source  of  officer  Uiput. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  desired 
input  goals  for  newly  commissioned  ensigns 
hvae  never  been  met,  and  the  consecutive 
annual  input  shortfalls  have  caused  a  serious 
restriction  In  sea-shore  rotation  opportunity 
for  nuclear  trained  officers. 

Simultaneously,  the  retention  rate  of  these 
"direct-input"  ensigns  has  been  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  need  for  experienced  offi- 
cers in  the  expanding  Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Program.  In  July  1969  the  Congress 
.acted  to  grant  a  necessary  Nuclear  Submarine 
Officer  Continuation  Pay  In  the  form  of  a 
$15,000  bonus  for  each  Junior  nuclear  quali- 
fied submarine  officer  who  executed  a  written 
contract  to  remain  on  active  duty  beyond 
minimum  obligated  service  for  four  years  in 
support  of  the  nuclear  submarine  service.  In 
October  1972  the  Congress  again  acted  to  ex- 
tend the  continuation  pay  concept  to  Junior 
nuclear  qualified  officers  who  served  beyond 
minimum  obligated  service  In  support  of  the 
aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  and  frigates  of  the 
nuclear  powered  surface  fleet.  In  both  cases, 
the  implementation  of  this  special  pay  pro- 
gram significantly  Improved  the  temporary 
retention  of  Junior  nuclear  qualified  officers 
through  the  completion  of  their  department 
head  tour  of  duty  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  year 
of  commissioned  service. 

These  special  continuation  pays — in  reality 
short-term  officer  retention  bonuses — were 
enacted  by  the  Congress  as  temporary  stop- 
f;ap  meft.<!ures.  Tl^e  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  reports  on  the  original 
1969  bill  firmly  document  ilie  rationale  that 
tlie  "boi'Ub"  solution  to  tlie  iiuclettr  officer 
msnning  problem  ni  Nu\y  wb.s  cojvsidered  ;i 
temporary  expedienl  and  enaoed  as  such. 

Navy  has  applied  continuing  ellorts  to  im- 
prove the  career  attractiveness  for  nuclear 
qualified  officers,  including  the  temporary 
promotions  to  the  grade  ol  lieutenant  com- 
mander for  officers  serving  in  the  position  of 
engineer  officer  on  nuclear  powered  ships,  re- 
duciioiN  in  the  o(>erating  tempo  of  nuclear 
powered  ships  atid  increased  recognition  ol 
The  contributions  of  these  officers  to  the  op- 
erational readiness  of  tlie  Navy.  However, 
these  efforts  coupled  with  the  temporary 
bonus  expedient  have  not  retained  the  re- 
quired number  of  officers.  Middle  grade  nu- 
clear officers  once  retained  by  the  existing 
special  bonus  pay  are  now  leavlnt;  the  naval 
Fer\'ice  at  the  completion  ot  the  agreed-upon 


four  year  period,  and  in  unacceptable  mun- 
bers.  Better  than  30%  of  the  officers  who  have 
Just  completed  their  bonus  obligation  at  the 
nine  year  service  point  have  resigned.  In 
addition,  the  present  bonus  and  Its  concomi- 
tant four  year  obligation  have  become  sub- 
stantially less  attractive  to  Junior  officers  who 
are  Just  now  completing  their  minimum  ob- 
ligated service;  only  27 ',i  of  the  most  recently 
eligible  officers  have  opted  for  the  bonus 
although  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  since  June  of  1974.  Civilian  nuclear  In- 
dustry offers  both  the  Junior  and  "post 
bonus"  officer  an  Increase  In  compensation 
for  similar  work  at  a  less  demanding  and 
non-seagoing  pace.  For  the  post  bonus  offi- 
cer, the  civilian  pay  alternative  is  particularly 
attractive  since  It  makes  up  a  forced  reduc- 
tion in  pay  caused  by  loss  of  bonus  payments 
and  a  possible  concurrent  loss  of  submarine 
pay.  This  problem  of  "post  bonus"  losses  has 
become  serloiw  In  view  of  the  expanding  need 
for  capable  executive  officers  and  commanding 
officers  In  the  nuclear  fleet.  The  large  num- 
ber of  post  bonus  resignations  Is  undoubtedly 
reflected  back  to  the  Jimlor  officers  as  evi- 
denced by  their  Increasing  reluctance  to 
accept  the  bonus  obligation. 

Even  under  the  current  economic  climate, 
civilian  nuclear  Industry  requirements  for 
trained  nuclear  power  managers,  engineers, 
and  operators  are  most  significant.  A  recent 
survey  conducted  of  all  nuclear  trained  offi- 
cers who  have  resigned  within  the  last  three 
years  showed  that  67  %  are  currently  em- 
ployed by  civilian  nuclear  Industry  with  a 
rising  trend  to  79%  nuclear  Industry  em- 
ployment by  resignees  In  the  last  year. 

A  strong  secondary  reason  for  new  Con- 
gressional action  Is  the  urgent  necessity  to 
Improve  the  accession  rate  of  qualified  offi- 
cers into  the  nuclear  propulsion  training 
program.  Consistently  inadequate  annual  In- 
put has  caused  an  unreasonable  demand  to 
be  placed  upon  the  limited  number  of  offi- 
cers who  do  voltmteer— the  feedback  from 
this  further  Umlta  the  annual  Input.  A  true 
and  meaningful  career  Incentive  pay  which 
compensates  for  the  special  demands  of  the 
program  Is  vitally  needed. 

The  requirements  of  the  Navj'  Nuclear  Pro- 
pvUsion  Program  for  qualified  officers  are  not 
unrealistlcally  large — 

550  per  year  to  enter  nuclear  prc^ulsion 
training  (This  goal  has  never  been  achieved, 
resulting  in  a  signlflc«int  increase  In  the  re- 
quired retention  rate  among  Junior  officers 
reaching  the  end  of  their  obligated  service.), 

150  per  year  retained  beyond  minimum  ob- 
ligated service, 

90  per  year  to  become  executive  officers, 
and 

70  per  year  to  command. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  tempo- 
rary and  sharply  focused  Nuclear  Officer  Con- 
tinuation Pay  ($15,000  bonus)  system  now  be 
replaced  with  a  meaningful  and  pernmnently 
established  Nuclear  Career  Incentive  Pay. 
The  proposed  new  incentive  pay  system  is 
structured  after  the  recently  enacted  Avia- 
tion Career  Incentive  Pay,  with  minor  modi- 
ficatlojis  as  necessary  for  adjustment  be- 
tween dissimilarities  in  the  two  career  pal- 
terns.  The  rate  of  pay  should  be  based  on 
length  of  service  as  a  commls-sioned  officer, 
but  for  warrant  officers  is  a  flat  rate,  slightly 
higher  than  they  had  received  as  proficiency 
pay  while  in  enlisted  status  as  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  operators.  These  proposed 
rates  of  incentive  pay  will  provide  the  nu- 
clear trained  officer  the  required  degree  of 
economic  indifference  to  the  salary  offers  of 
civilian  industry  after  he  completes  min- 
mum  obligated  service  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career.  In  this  regard,  officers 
with  si.\  to  eight  years  service  experience 
who  have  resigned  within  the  last  three  years 
3iave  a  median  salary  with  nuclear  Industry 
of  netiiiy  $20.(H)0  as  compared  to  a  regular 
iivlitary    compei.sation     for    these    officers 
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without  incentive  pay  of  $17,950  and  with 
the  proposed  Incentive  pay  of  $20,890. 

Entitlement  to  the  propo.sed  Nuclear  Ca- 
reer Incentive  Pay  would  vest  only  In  nu- 
clear trained  commissioned  and  warrant 
officers  who  maintain  their  qualification 
and  technical  proficiency  for  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  supervision,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  or  those  in  nuclear  training  that 
directly  leads  to  such  qualification  under  the 
existing  strict  ERDA  regulations  and  con- 
trols. 

The  proposed  rates  of  Nuclear  Career  In- 
centive Pay  are : 

years  of  service  as 

coiti'iiiissioned  officer  other 

Monthly  Incentive  pay :      than  loarrant  officer 

$100 4  or  Less 

150 - Over  4 

245 Over  5 

225 Over  18 

205 Over  20 

185 Over  22 

166 Over  24 

0 Over  25 

warrant    officers $200    PER    MONTH 

The  proposal  provides  that  the  career  in- 
centive pay  would  be  paid  to  qualified  offi- 
cers not  restricted  In  the  performance  of 
duty  without  regard  to  their  duty  assignment 
during  their  first  ten  years  of  commissioned 
service.  However,  If  at  the  end  of,  or  at  any 
time  subsequent  to,  the  tenth  year  of  com- 
missioned service,  such  an  officer  has  been 
In  an  assignment  for  more  than  three  con- 
secutive years  which  does  not  involve  the 
supervision,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants,  his  en- 
titlement to  the  career  incentive  pay  is  ter- 
minated until  such  time  as  he  again  is  as- 
signed to  such  nuclear  duty  and  maintains 
his  qualifications.  The  termination  pro- 
visions would  not  apply  to  those  nuclear 
qualified  officers  assigned  to  required  periods 
of  Instruction  or  required  qualifying  ship- 
board tours  of  duty  to  prepare  for  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  increased  responsibility 
on  a  nuclear  powered  vessel.  This  provision 
assures  that  only  officers  who  serve  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  career  in  nuclear 
powered  ships  receive  this  incentive  pay  on 
a  continuous  basis  and  also  assures  the  in- 
dividual officer  of  relative  financial  stabil- 
ity over  his  career.  Incentive  systems  that  of- 
fer higher  rates  of  pay  to  these  officers  only 
while  serving  in  nuclear  billets  have  been 
considered;  however,  these  systems  result  In 
considerable  financial  Instability  to  the  in- 
dividual officer.  Officers  ordered  ashore  to 
Important  duties  outside  of  the  nuclear 
power  field  would  face  a  forced  reduction 
In  pay  of  the  same  magnitude  that  the  cur- 
rent post  bonus  officer  Is  experiencing;  that 
abrupt  reduction  Is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  30  percent  resignation  rate  of  those  offi- 
cers. 

The  pay  differential  over  the  period  of  a 
naval  career  for  nuclear  trained  officers  pro- 
vided by  this  Incentive  pay  recognizes  the 
value  of  these  officers  to  the  Navy.  The  cost 
of  this  special  pay  over  the  career  of  each 
nuclear  trained  officer  retained  under  this 
proposal  will  be  substantially  less  than  the 
cost  of  training  the  required  Junior  officers 
for  replacement  of  the  middle  grade  nu- 
clear trained  officer.  In  addition,  in  view  of 
the  consistent  inability  to  meet  the  current 
accession  goals,  it  is  unlikely  that  further  In- 
creased accessions  could  be  met  to  make  up 
for  decreased  middle  grade  officer  retention. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  this  incentive  pay 
proposal  Is  very  modest  when  compared  to 
the  capital  Investment  Involved  In  Just  one 
of  the  more  than  one  hundred  nuclear  pow- 
ered ships  that  are  the  responsibility  of  these 
officers  to  maintain  and  operate. 

Implementation  of  the  Nuclear  Career 
Incentive  Pay  should  preserve  the  option  for 
Junior  officers  currently  on  active  duty  to 


alternatel)  elect  to  receive  the  Nuclear  Of- 
ficer Continuation  Pay  ($15,000  bonus)  dur- 
ing the  four  year  period  Immediately  follow- 
ing their  completion  of  minimum  obligated 
service.  Although  the  proposed  nuclear 
incentive  pay  does  provide  a  higher 
remuneration  over  a  full  career,  it  repre- 
sents a  short  term  reduction  from  the  bonus 
equivalent  of  $312.50  per  month  during  this 
critical  four-year  period.  Accordingly,  im- 
plementaiion  of  the  Nuclear  Career  Incen- 
tive Pay  proposal  without  the  save-pay  alter- 
native would  be  recognized  as  a  reduction  in 
entitlement  for  officers  Just  completing  mini- 
mum obligated  service,  who  have  not  re- 
ceived Nuclear  Career  Incentive  Pay  up  to 
this  point. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
Nuclear  Officer  Continuation  Pay  enabling 
legislation  (37  U.S.C.  312)  be  continvied  until 
September  30,  1980,  to  correspond  with  the 
new  fiscal  year  ending  date  at  which  time  all 
Junior  nuclear  qualified  officers  reaching  end 
of  minimum  obligated  service  will  have  had 
full  advantage  of  Nuclear  Career  Incentive 
Pay.  Without  action,  this  legislative  author- 
ity expires  June  30,  1975. 

Legislation  creating  the  Nuclear  Career 
Incentive  Pay  must  stipulate  that  officers  who 
alternately  elect  to  receive  Nuclear  Officer 
Continuation  Pay  are  excluded  during  the 
period  of  their  active  service  agreement. 

A  member  receiving  Aviation  Career  In- 
centive Pay  under  section  301a  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  would  be  precluded  from 
also  receiving  Nviclear  Career  Incentive  Pay 
under  this  proposal. 

COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

Implementation  of  this  proposed  Nuclear 
Career  Incentive  Pay  wotild  affect  about  2400 
commissioned  officers  and  70  warrant  officers. 
Projected  per  annum  cost  of  Nuclear  Career 
Incentive  Pay  over  the  next  five  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Fiscal  year  1976 4.  9M 

Fiscal  year  1977 5.  52M 

Fiscal  year  1978 5.  86M 

Fiscal  year  1979 6.  43M 

Fiscal  year  1980 6.82M 

The  increasing  per  annum  cost  is  based  on 
two  assumptions:  accession  goals  will  be 
achieved  over  the  next  five  years  and  the 
number  of  officers  receiving  the  continuation 
pay  bonus  will  decrease.  Both  of  these 
factors  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  officers  eligible  for  the  career  incentive 
pay.  Once  inventory  stability  Is  achieved  in 
the  nuclear  trained  officer  community,  the 
per  annum  cost  of  this  Incentive  pay  would 
be  7.5M. 

Sincerely  yours, 

.  J.    WllLIAM    MiDDENDORF    II, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request) : 

S.  2115.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable 
the  President  to  authorize  the  involun- 
tary order  to  active  duty  of  selected 
reservists,  for  a  limited  period,  whether 
or  not  a  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  has  been  declared.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  authorize  the  involuntai-y  order 
to  active  duty  of  selected  resei-vists,  for 
a  limited  period,  whether  or  not  a  decla- 
ration of  war  or  national  emergency  has 
been  declared. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  op  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  30,  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Poiwarded  herewith  Is 
draft  legislation  "To  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable  the 
President  to  authorize  the  involuntary  or- 
der to  active  duty  of  Selected  Reservists,  for 
a  limited  period,  whether  or  not  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  national  emergency  has  been 
declared." 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  As  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Legislative 
Program  for  the  94th  Congress,  it  is  hereby 
submitted  for  enactment  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

purpose  of  the  iegislation 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  Is  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
In  order  to  grant  the  President  limited  au- 
thority, when  he  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  augment  the  active  forces  for  oper- 
ational missions,  to  order  not  more  than  50.- 
000  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  to  active 
duly  for  not  more  than  ninety  days  under 
conditions  short  of  a  declaration  of  war  or 
national  emergency  as  declared  by  either  the 
Pxesldent  or  the  Congress.  This  proposal  is 
identical  to  a  proposal  submitted  to  the  93d 
Congress  and  authority  it  would  provide  is 
being  sought  for  availability  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  without  reference  to  any  particular 
situation. 

This  legislation  Is  an  important  element 
In  achieving  greater  reliance  on  Reserve  Com- 
ponents for  accomplishing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  tlie  Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  the  President  be  able  to  aug- 
merit  the  active  forces  with  the  Reserves  for 
operational  missions  without  having  to  de- 
clare a  full-scale  national  emergency  with  all 
the  attendant  international  and  domestic 
implications  this  can  have.  Such  authority 
could  be  used,  for  example,  to  augment  our 
Strategic  Airlift  capability  (and  other  areas 
as  appropriate)  in  situations  similar  to  that 
which  occurred  in  the  Middle  East  last  year 

In  the  recent  past,  augmentation  of  the 
active  forces  on  a  limited  scale  has  been  ac- 
complished under  current  authority  by  rely- 
ing on  individual  volunteers  from  among  the 
Reserves.  The  limitations  of  this  approach 
are  quite  apparent,  however,  particularly  in 
tho.se  situations  which  may  require  the  acti- 
vation of  entire  units.  There  needs  to  be  firm 
a.ssurance  of  Reserve  availability  for  employ- 
ment In  crisis  situations,  short  of  national 
emergency,  in  order  that  active  force  com- 
manders may  place  a  high  degree  of  reliance 
on  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 

Another  a.spect  of  this  legislative  proposal 
is  having  the  Guard  and  Reserve  readily 
available  under  conditions  that  are  not  a 
national  emergency  or  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  Such  authority  would  demonstrate 
the  swift  response  capability  in  our  mobiliza- 
tion planning  and  woud  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  potential  aggressors  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment as  seen  by  or  allies. 

With  respect  to  authority  to  order  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  to  active  duty  to  test 
their  readiness,  current  authority  under  sec- 
tion 672(b)   of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
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while  limited  to  IS  days.  Is  considered  ade- 
quate for  this  training  purpose. 

In  order  to  avoid  possible  Jurisdictional 
<  j;inict  with  the  States,  the  blU  prohibits 
i-iembers  or  units  of  a  Reserve  Component 
irom  being  ordered  to  active  duty  under  pro- 
posed section  673(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  Insur- 
rection or  clvU  disturbance,  enforcing  thB 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State,  or 
providing  assistance  In  time  of  natural  or 
nian-made  disaster,  accident  or  catastrophe. 
These  situations  will  continue  to  be  met  un- 
der authority  provided  In  existing  federal  and 
state  laws. 

The  authorities  requested  In  this  legisla- 
tion wiU  be  used  Judiciously  and  wUl  enable 
the  Services  to  plan  for  broader  application 
of  the  "Total  Force  Policy"  in  satisfying  con- 
temporary national  defense  requirements. 
The  "Total  Force  Policy"  dictates  that  all 
avaUable  forces,  U.S.  Active  Forces.  U.S. 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,  and  the  forces  of 
our  allies — would  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing the  Defense  needs  to  meet  future  con- 
tingencies. Our  national  policy  of  greater 
reliance  on  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Is  result- 
ing in  missions  being  assigned  to  the  Re- 
serve forces  that  were  previously  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  Active  Force.  In  some 
cases  the  capability  to  perform  certain  mis- 
sions will  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  Reserve  Forces,  in  carrying  out  these 
missions,  the  volunteer  potential  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  will  continue  to  he  fiUly  ex- 
ploited. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  9(g)  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  any  member  who  is  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  under  proposed  section  673(b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the 
bill,  would  be  entitled  to  reemployment 
rights  upon  release  from  that  active  duty, 
providing  he  meets  the  other  requirements 
iinder  the  law  for  entitlement  to  reemploy- 
ment rights. 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly  rec- 
ommends enactment. 

COST   AND   BtTDCET   DATA 

The   enactment    of   this   proposal    would 
cause  no  Increase  In  the  budgetary  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

Mabtin  R.  Hoffmann. 


Jiihj  15,  1975 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  lilmself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request) : 

S.  2116.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5, 
tiOe  37.  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  special  pay  provisions  for  veterinari- 
ans and  optometrists.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thitr- 
MOND) ,  I  introduce,  f ot  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bin  to  amend  chapter  5,  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  veterinarians 
and  optometrists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
jf  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
3f  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Oenekal  Counsfl  of  the 

Depabtment  of  Detin.se, 
Washinsrton,  D.C..  May  28,  t»75. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
"resident  of  the  Senate. 
Waahingttm,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PxEsn>ENT:    There   Is   forwarded 
lerewith  a  draft  of  j^oposed  legialaXkm,  "Ta 
^meiid  chapter  5,  title  37,  United  States  Code 


to  extend  the  special  pay  provisions  for  vet- 
erinarians and  optometrists." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  94th 
Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program,  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  It  Is 
recommended  that  this  proposal  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

I  FtTEPOSE  or  THE  LEGISLATION 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  extend  the  $100  per  month  special  pay  pro- 
visions for  veterinarians  and  optometrists. 
The  provision  would  be  effective  1  July  1975 
which  would  Insure  that  no  officer  would  suf- 
fer a  loss  m  pay.  The  provisions  of  special  pay 
for  veterinarians  and  optometrists  will  ter- 
minate 30  June  1975  for  newly  appointed  offi- 
cers In  these  corps  If  this  law  Is  not  extended. 
The  present  special  pay  entitlement  for  vet- 
erinarians and  optometrists  should  be  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1977. 

VETERINARIANS 

Special  pay  of  $100  per  month  was  first  pro- 
vided for  veterinary  officers  by  Public  Law 
83-84  enacted  29  June  1953.  The  additional 
special  pay  was  intended  to  minimize  the  dif- 
ferential between  the  military  and  civilian 
veterinarian's  Income  and  to  provide  mone- 
tary Incentive  to  attract  and  retain  veteri- 
nary officers.  The  amount  of  special  pay  for 
veterinarians  has  remained  unchanged  for  22 
years  despite  the  increasing  disparity  be- 
tween the  annual  compensation  of  veteri- 
narians of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
clvUlan  contemporaries.  Current  data  show 
that  there  Is  a  disparity  of  between  $8,000 
and  $10,000  per  year  in  favor  of  the  civilian 
veterinarian. 

The  National  Research  Council  reports  that 
there  Is  a  national  shortage  of  veterinarians, 
and  by  1980  this  shortage  will  approximate 
8,000.  The  Increasing  professional  opportuni- 
ties In  the  civilian  sector,  coupled  with  the 
Income  disparity,  wUl  make  It  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  services  to  continue  to  attract 
and  retain  Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

A  previously  projected  severe  shortage  of 
mUitary  veterinarians  has  been  administra- 
tively forestalled  through  a  reduction  In  au- 
thorizations. Failure  to  continue  special  pay 
could  create  an  undeslred  exodus  of  mUltary 
veterinarians  with  concomitant  untenable 
shortages. 

OPTOMETRISTS 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  military  optometry 
officers  at  this  time.  Special  pay  Is  one  of  sev- 
eral factors  that  help  attract  and  retain  op- 
tometrists by  making  the  mUltary  depart- 
ments reasonably  competitive  In  the  market 
place  for  their  skills.  The  Military  Depart- 
ments' authorizations  for  optometrists  total 
565.  Actual  strength  as  of  31  January  1975 
was  485,  which  Is  only  86  percent  of  the 
authorization. 

While  the  shortage  of  optometrists  has  not 
reached  a  critical  level.  It  is  real.  The  special 
pay  entitlements  helps  attract  and  retain  op- 
tometrists In  the  military  service.  Failure  to 
continue  this  special  pay  entitlement 
through  fiscal  year  1977  could  result  In  a 
critical  shortage  of  optometrists  within  the 
military  departments. 


Marine  Corps  officers  designated  for  ap- 
propriate higher  commands  or  for  per- 
formance of  duties  of  gieat  importance 
and  responsibUity.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  sections  5202  and  5232  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment  to  the  grades  of  general 
and  lieutenant  general  of  Marine  Corps 
officers  designated  for  appropriate  higher 
commands  or  for  performance  of  duties 
of  geat  Importance  and  responsibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explahilng  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C.  Jiine  25, 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  ot  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To 
amend  sections  5202  and  6232  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  grades  of  general  and  lieutenant 
general  of  Marine  Corps  officers  designated 
for  appropriate  higher  commands  or  for  per- 
formance of  duties  of  great  importance  and 
responsibility." 

■nws  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  94th 
Congress.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Cngress.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has  been  designated  as 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  this  legislation.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  make  statutca^  provision  for  the  senior 
leadership  needed  by  the  Marine  Corps  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  and  also 
when  the  status  of  war  or  national  emergency 
has  been  terminated.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion relates  to  the  appointment  of  Marine 
Corps  officers  to  the  grades  of  general  and 
lieutenant  general.  Including  the  officer  ap- 
pointed  as  AssUtant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

existing  law 
Under  present  law  Marine  Corps  officers 
may  serve  in  the  grades  of  general  and  lieu- 
tenant general  as  follows: 


cost  and  budget  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  no  increase  in  budgetary  requirements 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  R.  Hoffman. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 

Mr,  Thurmond)  (by  request) : 

S.  2117.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  5202 

and  5232  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 

relating  to  the  appointment  to  the  grades 

of  general   and   lieutenant   general   of 


GENERAL* 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  10  USC 
5201 :  Assistant  Commandant— At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  and  provided  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  active  duty  strength  exceeds  200,- 
000  at  the  time  of  appointment.  10  USC  5202. 

LrEOTENANT    GENERAL 

Not  to  exceed  2—10  USC  5232:  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency:  lO'i  of  the  gen- 
eral officers.  (This  provision  presently  sus- 
pended imder  the  authority  of  10  USC  6234 
andE.O.  11270), 

When  the  National  Emergency  Proclam.i- 
tion  of  1950  Is  terminated,  the  senior  leader- 
siap  of  the  Marine  Corps  could  be  limited  to: 

*An  officer  of  the  armed  services  assigned 
as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President  may  have 
four  star  grade.  This  post  has  not  been  filled 

since  \V,)rld  War  II. 
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1  General — Commandant:  (On  the  premise  serve  in  3  and  4  star  grades;  and  of  that  15'",,  Garn,  Mr.  GoLDWATER    Mr   Hansen    Mr 
the  Marine  Corps  active  duty  strength  may  not  more  than  8  may  be  admirals.  Except  in  Hrtt<;k«   Mr  T  »v»tt  Mv  Mtt»i»i  uiy  wt. 
then  be  less  than  200.000  at  the  time  an  war  or  national  emergency,  the  number  of  3  ""„  o*"  ^1  wr^oIV.-c^^^ 

Assistant  Commandant  is  appointed.)  and  4  star  admirals  may  not  exceed  26,  and  "amocott.  Ml   bjEVENS,  Ml .  Thurmond, 

2  Lieutenant  Generals:  Marine  Corps  Re-  of   thU  number  only   4   may   be   admirals.  Mr.  TOWER,  and  Mr.  YoUNC.  I  am  pleased 
quirements.  (10  USC  5231).  to  introduce  a  bill  known  as  the  Broad- 

The  proposed   legislation   will   not   bring  xhe  Office  of  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  cast  License  Renewal  Act,  to  amend  the 

about  any  changes  in  the  current  command  jg  established  by  statute  which  authorizes  Communications  Act  of  1934,  to  provide 

.structure  of  the  Marine  Corps;  nor  is  It  de-  the  President  to  designate  the  Vice  Chief  that    licenses    for    the    operation    of    a 

signed  to  make  the  Marine  Corps  leadership  as  an  officer  who  performs  special  or  unusual  broadcasting  station  shall  be  issiipd  for 

more  senior  in  grade  or  more  numerous.  duty  or  duty  of  great  Importance  and  respon-  ^             ,  ,  ^                        pctahlic-h  oT-Hp  Iv 

At  present  the  Marine  Corps  senior  leader-  sibllitv   (10  USC  5085)  ^          yearc  ana  to  estaOlisn  oideily 

ship  is  as  follows:  2  Generals— Commandant  ^„'  '   „  ^^  „  »rrnMPiisHrn  by  the  Piocedures  for  the  consideration  of  au- 

and  Assistant   Commandant;    7   Lieutenant  proposed  le^iIiIt^on  plications   for   the   renewal   of   such   11- 

Oenerals — 6  In  posts  internal  to  the  Marine  ,       ^'             ...            ,  .  censes,    and   for   other   purposes. 

Corps,  1  in  Department  of  Defense  assigxi-  The   draft   bill   enclosed   herew-ith   would  President   as  a  proponent  of  retru- 

ment  chargeable  to  the  Marine  Corps.  'leflne  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  As-  ^^^  Vef orm    I  find   m^^lf     ii   a/ile- 

The  Marine  Corps  anticipates,  under  fore-  distant   Commandant  of   the   Marine   Corps  ^atoiy   ^f;^'"?:^  ""4,  ™/^"J"   ^^le^' 

seeable  force  levels,   a  continuing  require-  m  language  comparable  to  the  office  of  the  ment    with    those    Scholars     eCDnomists 

ment  for  not  more  than  10  officers  in  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  and  Government  experts  who  have  been 

grades   of   general    and    lieutenant    general.  The  Assistant  Commandant  would  be  ap-  urging  a  full-SCale  review  and  reassess- 

However,  the  draft  bill  does  not  employ  this  pointed  from  officers  on  the  active  lUt  of  the  ment  of  the  Federal  Governments  sys- 

finlte  number  but  rather  makes  use  of  a  per-  Marine  Corps.  te.Ti  of  regulation,  with  a  view  to  elim- 

centage  figure:  the  number  of  generals  and  The  President  would  be  authorized  to  des-  jnating    obsolete    and    costly    rules    and 

lieutenant  generals  may  not  exceed  15'^  of  Ignate  the  Assistant  Commandant  as  an  offi-  i-ggujations  and  unnecessarv  natJrwo.k- 

the  Marine  Corps  general  officer  prescribed  cer  who  performs  duty  of  great  importance  '^SJ^Aioh  of  r-n^^v^!tf  Iv.^^^  k     . 

strength.  and  responsibility  under  section  5232  of  tlUe  .    The  job  of  Government  Should  be  to 

This  formula  would,  if  computed  on  the  10.  U.S.C.  ""^^ure  that  regulation,  when  it  is  needed, 

basis  of  present  strengths,  authorize  now  a  Appointment  to  this  office  by  the  President,  is  administered  fairly  and  efficiently,  and 

total  of  10  3  and  4  star  generals.  If  there  with  Senate  Confirmation,  could  be  either  in  when  it  is  not  needed,  is  abolished.  In  my 

should   be   future   strength   variations,   the  the  grade  of  general  or  lieutenant  general,  opinion,  the  Congress,  as  the  deliberative 

adjusted  total  would  be  established  accord-  The  statutory  tie  to  the  200,000  strength  fig-  ^j^^j   representative   branch   of   Govern 

ing  to  the  percentage  formula.  ure  of  the  Marine  Corps  would  be  deleted  ^  havine  the  overall  task  nf  nrot^^t 

With  the  Wind  down  of  Southeast  Asia  op-  Appointment  to  the  grades  of  general  and  "1"  V^p  TihlirT't  ^ntoiicf     o.?i  PlOtect- 

erations,  the  Marine  Corps  has  practiced  CO-  lieutenant  general  would  be  made  on  the  mg    inepuDllC  s    interest,    and    having 

ordinate  personnel  economy  In   Its  general  basis   of   foreseeable   needs   of   the   Marine  passed  tne  laws  which  created  the  agen- 

officer  grades.  The  following  figures  set  out  Corps  and  would  be  in  language  and  percent-  cies  and  established  the  administrative 

the  Marine  Corps  ceilings  established  by  the  age  generally  comparable  to  the  other  serv-  process,  has  the  prime  responsibility  for 

Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act  of  1954  (OGLA)  ices:  instituting  and  implementing  regulatory 

(10  USC  5443)    and  by  the  Senate   Armed  Not  more  than  15';   of  the  Marine  Corps  reform     Congress    should    examine    the 

Services  Committee  (SASC)  :  general  officers  would  be  authorized  to  serve  coniDlicated  srhpmp  of  pvisfintr  vnioc  o,,^ 

Marine   Corps   general   officer   strengths  m  the  grades  of  general  and  lieutenant  gen-  ™Sns     mSre    the    costs    1/afn.t 

i'     "               'J                  y  gj.^j    ^j^^  Qj  ^j^jg  number,  not  more  than  '1''*"''*""'"';   "leasuie   ine   costs   against 

flfno,                r^r-TA              ^*c^            „c^^  two,  including  the  Commandant  of  the  Ma-  the    benefits    of    such    regulation,    and 

^Itt.                  ?                    V           ,          ^,  rine  Corps,  could  have  the  grade  of  general,  change  or  repeal  those  statutes  which  are 

ioeg                8^                   7^    chargeable  However,  an  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps  while  UiKluly  costly  or  harmful,  without  sacri- 

1970 80                   7^                   7?  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  ficing  their  principal  objecUves  and  so- 

J971 "  ^l                   „                   ,4  staff,   if   serving   in   the  grade   of   general,  pial  benefits. 

1I72  ::::::  73                 il                S  rn"^L^%TthfdV?f^e^is?anonTirthU  ^*°«t  regulation  is  undoubtedly  well- 

l9?4--7?                 7!                 ?S  Sr':ouifb?sTr^VaftfthaUf\'h^^^^^^^  intentioned  having  been  designed  to  pro- 

Jfl?! 7                  7^                II  statute.  ( 10  USC  5231(d) ) .  ^ect  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  in 

1975 71                  75                 69  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  some  way.  The  problem  is  that  regula- 

The  draft  bill's  purpose  is  to  provide  for  „,.e<.ent  total  number  of  general  offic-  '*°"  °^^^  ^^  J"St  the  opposite  effect  ol 

the  senior  leadership  of  the  Marine  Corps  ....^^^the  MaVinfco^ps^n  acUvf  c^^^^^^^^  causing  more  harm  than  good.  As  a  re- 

TnT^LT\°LTnfVT°''''\  ^T''^"?^  not  be  mcreased  by  th  s Tegisl^^^^^^  suit,  many  businesses  are  being  overreg- 

status  Of  nation^  emereencv  has  le!n  ter'  ^he  present  total  of  generals  and  lieutenant  ulated  by  Government  agencies,  to  the 

mtnated    The  peiceS  law  affecting  ttu  B^'^^'*!^  °^  ^^^  ^'"'^''^  ^"'^^  °"  "''"'^  **"*''  ^°'*  ^"'^  detriment  of  the  consumers,  and 

l^^ider^hlp  (10  ^IctS  h'aTnot  1^'  n'ope  !  *°"'f  ^""^"^  '""Z'TJu^^  Tn!'\n!reZ  in  '""^  P."^"'  ^"^^^^*  ^^  "°*  ''^'"^  ^'^^'^^ 

able  shice  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War.  enactment  would  result  In  no  increase  iii  served.  In  my  view,  broadcasting  is  one 

The  basic  command  structure  of  the  Marine  ^?^^^'^  requirements  of  the  Department  sy^i^  overregulated  business. 

Corps  has  not  changed  substantially  In  20  °'         c?,irpr<.iv  vours  "^^^  Government's  control  and  regu- 

L?/%?r'L?t^v  iTn'^f  t'^n''  ^?f>f  !l  °^n\  *'""  •  J.  WiIliam  middendorf,  II,  Nation  of  broadcasting  is  well  established 

iff^rt  «^H  f„/„  to            ""^       i"^  Vietnam  Secretary  o/  the  Navy.  and  is  not  in  question  here.  The  Federal 

effort,  and  they  have  now  been  deleted  from  »    /                »  rnnimimifotinnc  r■/^v>,«,^^^^~,.,   i,„        • 

the  command  structure  of  the  Marine  Corpt.  ,      ^.        „„  Commumcations  Commisswn  has,  since 

The  actual  total  number  of  general  officers  By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  1934,  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 

on  board  Is  below  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Bartlett,      Mr.      BROCK,      Mr.  the  broadcasting  industry.  It  promulgates 

Committee   celling  and  statutory    (OGLA)  CURTIS,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    East-  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 

authorizations.  Short  of  a  massive  reduction  land,    Mr.    Garn,    Mr.     GOLD-  operation  of  our  country's  vast  system 

m  the  strengths  of  the  Marine  Corps,  no  slg-  water,      Mr.       Hansen,       Mr.  of  over  9.000  radio  and  television  stations 

nlflcant  changes  to  the  basic  present  com-  Hruska,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Nunn.  Critics  of  the  Commission  have,  however 

"eforeseen                           "      °''^'^""''°*  Mr.    WILLIAM    L.    ScoTT,    Mr.  found  many  of  its  policies  and  procedures 

Existing  Law  for  Army,  Air  Force    and  Stevens,    Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr.  wanting  and  m  need  of  change.  Some 

Navy:  0/10-0/9  Appointments.               *  TowER,  and  'Ir.  YouNc)  :  regulations,  they  contend,  are  ineffective. 

Existing  law  relating  to  Army   and   Air  S.   2119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com-  outmoded,   and   unduly  restrictive   and 

Force   appointments   to   general    and   lieu-  munications  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  burdensome,  while  others  are  no  longer 

tenant  general  is  neither  complex  nor  related  licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broad-  necessary,  and  like  the  equal  time  and 

to  a  national  status  of  war  or  peace.  For  casting  station  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  Personal  attack  rules,  should  never  have 

these  services  the  authority  is  expressed  In  of  5  years,  and  to  establish  orderly  pro-  been  adopted  in  the  first  place    Such 

prides  th^t"o7thftotaTnumbe?o1  genS  <=t^-^«  /^^^^e  consideration  Of  appli-  rules,  say  the  critics,  should  be  done  away 

on  active  duty,  not  more  than  15'.  may  be  "^^^i^P  ^"I'J'^^  '"^"^'"'^^  °i  !."^^  i'';^"!^ '  ""■'"'  ^'^"'P^^y-  And  SO  they  Ul'ge  that  the 

3  and  4  star  generals,  and  of  that  number  ^°^  for  Other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  scalpel  of  regulatory  reform  be  applied  to 

not  more  than  25',^  may  be  4  star.  Including  Committtee  on  Commerce.  the  FCC  as  to  aU  other  powerful,  inde- 

the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  broadcast  license  renewal  act  pendent  Federal  agencies. 

(10  USC  3066, 8066) .  Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  To  this  end,  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 

,=^?  the  case  of  the  Navy,  not  more  than  of  myself  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Brock,  lation  previously  introduced  by  Senators 

15  /c  of  the  number  of  line  rear  admirals  may  Mr.  CuRTLs,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Hruska  and  Proxmire  to  eliminate  the 
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so-called  faiiness  doctrine  and  to  guar- 
antee to  the  electronic  media  the  full 
first  amendment  rights  now  enjoyed  by 
the  printed  press.  The  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  embodies  a  series 
of  pro[>osals  aimed  at  further  reform  of 
the  Government's  regulations  affecting- 
ing  our  Nation's  broadcast  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my  bill 
is  to  improve  the  performance  of  broad- 
cast licensees  by  increasing  their  respon- 
siveness to  the  problems,  needs  and  in- 
terests of  their  respective  service  areas 
and  by  promoting  a  greater  degree  of 
stability  within  the  broadcasting 
industiV. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  my  bill 
contains  the  following  provisions: 

First,  it  would  provide  for  a  standard 
license  term  for  all  broadcasting  stations 
of  5  years. 

Second,  it  would  require  the  Federal 
Cormnimications  Commission  to  renew  a 
station's  license  if  it  finds  that  the  li- 
censee's programing  during  the  preced- 
ing license  term  has  been  responsive  to 
the  problems,  needs  and  interests  of  the 
residents  of  its  service  area,  as  deter- 
mined by  ascertainment  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  station  has  not  been  charac- 
terized by  serious  deficiencies. 

Third,  it  would  clarify  and  simplify 
the  FCC's  rules,  regulations  and  pro* 
cedures  affecting  license  renewal  and  re- 
duce the  amount  of  paperwork  required 
of  local  broadcasters  and  competing  ap- 
pUcants.  The  FCC  would  be  required  to 
examine  and  modify  its  own  rules  and 
regulations  and  then  to  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  measures  it  has 
adopted  to  improve  its  license  renewal 
procedures,  with  recommendations  for 
appropriate  congressional  action. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  considerable 
interest  and  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
broadcasting  industry,  the  general  public, 
and  many  legislators  in  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  regulatory  process  by  which 
radio  and  television  stations  are  renewed. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  establishing  the  Fed- 
eral Commimlcations  Commission  as  the 
sole  agency  regulating  all  Interstate 
radio  and  wire  communications  in  this 
country,  the  policies  underlying  the 
licensing,  relicensing  and  general  regula- 
tion of  radio  and  television  broadcast 
stations  has  remained  essentially 
imchanged.  The  test  which  the  Commis- 
sion now  applies  when  granting  either  an 
application  for  initial  broadcast  author- 
ization or  an  application  for  renewal  of 
license,  is  the  same  as  it  applied  40  years 
ago;  namely,  whether  the  public  inter- 
est, convenience  or  necessity  is  sei-ved 
thereby.  However,  in  determining  what 
constitutes  the  "public  interest,"  the 
Commission's  criteria  have  changed, 
especially  In  situations  involving  com- 
peting applicants  and  license  renewal 
contests. 

For  over  30  years  the  policy  of  the 
FCC  was  to  regularly  and  routinely 
grant  license  renewal  to  the  existing 
licensee  where  it  could  show  that  its 
broadcast  operation  had  been  meri- 
torious. During  that  period  the  broad- 
casting industry  experienced  tremendous 
growth,    dynamic    change    and    tech- 


nological progress,  nurtured  In  part  by 
the  Commission's  consistent  licensing 
policy  which  rewarded  programing 
achievement  and  performance  and 
recognized  that  a  licensee's  past  service 
record  was  the  most  reliable  indicator  of 
future  achievement  performance  and 
service. 

Then  in  1969,  In  the  WDH  case,  the 
FCC  denied  that  station's  renewal 
application,  and  in  complete  disregard 
of  the  licensee's  outstanding  record  of 
service  to  its  community,  awarded  the 
license  to  a  competing  applicant  v.ith 
no  prior  broadcast  experience.  Since 
that  controversial  decision  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  competing 
applications  filed  on  top  of  incumbent 
applicants  seeking  to  take  over  or  deny 
tlie  i-enewal  of  those  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses. 

The  storm  of  protest  arising  out  of  the 
WHDH  case  has  led  to  considerable  crit- 
icism of  the  FCC's  license  renewal 
policies  and  to  pressures  for  reform. 
Questions  being  raised  by  critics  deserve 
to  be  answered.  For  example,  if  a  broad- 
cast licensee  during  his  preceding  term 
of  license  has  done  a  creditable  job  of 
serving  his  commxmity  and  of  providing 
good  programing  attuned  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  residents  of  that 
community,  then,  the  critics  ask,  v/hy 
should  not  his  station's  license  be 
renewed  ? 

What  assurance  does  the  broadcaster 
have  that  when  he  expends  considerable 
amounts  of  time,  effort,  and  money  to 
raise  the  quality  of  a  station's  program- 
ing and  to  improve  its  broadcast  opera- 
tion he  will  not  after  3  years  be  sudden- 
ly forced  to  give  up  his  license  to  the  first 
competing  applicant  who  makes  the  most 
impressive  representations  and  biggest 
promises  to  the  FCC?  Why  should  a 
broadcast  facility  which  has  already 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  provide  a 
needed  program  be  arbitrarily  denied 
an  opportunity  to  continue  that  service? 
Why  should  the  listening  and  viewing 
public  be  unfairly  deprived  of  good  serv- 
ice offered  by  an  established  licensee 
with  a  proven  track  record? 

Despite  the  FCC's  efforts  to  water  down 
tlie  WHDH  decision  and  to  reassure  li- 
censees that  their  licenses  were  not  about 
to  be  given  away  to  challengers  and  that 
the  renewal  process  was  not  to  be  used  to 
restructure  the  industry,  neither  the 
broadcasters,  the  courts  nor  the  public 
has  been  satisfied  with  Commission  pol- 
icy. Today  the  situation  facing  broad- 
casters is  one  of  uncertainty  and  instabil- 
ity bordering  on  panic.  Such  a  desperate 
situation  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  or  the  broadcasting  industry.  It  is 
to  end  this  general  confusion  and  unrest 
that  my  bill  is  being  proposed. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
meaningful  definitive  and  workable  stan- 
dards by  which  the  general  public  and 
competing  applicants  can  properly  meas- 
ure and  evaluate  the  performance  of  an 
incumbent  broadcast  licensee  and  judge 
the  merits  of  his  renewal  application.  If 
enacted  this  bill  will  place  both  the 
broadcasting  industry  and  the  listening 
and  viewing  public  on  reasonable  notice 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  broadcast 
licensees  during  their  license  terms.  It 


will  eliminate  many  of  the  unnecessary, 
costly  and  unduly  complicated  regula- 
tions covering  the  grant  and  renewal  of 
broadcast  licenses. 

The  changes  I  propose  will  simplify 
and  clarify  the  FCC's  license  renewal 
procedures.  They  will  reduce  the  volume 
of  paperwork  presently  required  of 
broadcasters  seeking  renewal  of  their 
stations  licenses.  They  will  extend  the 
liceiise  period  during  which  broadcastuig 
stations  may  operate  while  shortening 
the  period  during  which  broadcast  appli- 
cations are  filed,  renewed,  and  granted 
or  denied. 

Tliis  legLslation  will  restore  a  measure 
of  stability  and  confidence  in  the  license 
renewal  process  while  reducing  the  delay, 
cost,  and  frustration  involved  in  that 
process.  As  a  result  the  FCC's  procedures 
will  become  more  efficient  and  less  bu- 
reaucratic and  the  Commission,  like  the 
broadcasting  indasti-y.  will  be  made  to 
function  and  operate  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  public  interest. 

Over  the  years  tlie  license  renewal 
process  has  become  increasingly  involved 
and  complicated  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's changing  requirements.  License 
renewal  has  become  a  major  undertak- 
ing for  the  average  broadcaster  who  is 
hard-pressed  to  meet  the  burdensome  re- 
porting requirements.  The  time,  effort, 
expense  and  personnel  needed  to  compile 
the  filings — indeed  the  fees  the  small 
operator  must  pay  expensive  lawyers  to 
translate  the  rules,  and  to  complete  and 
file  the  docimients — are  excessive. 

The  amount  of  hiformation  now  being 
required  by  the  FCC  in  its  renewal  appli- 
cation is  tremendous.  Applications  run- 
ning several  hundred  pages  are  no  longer 
unusual.  One  Oregon  company  that  op- 
erates three  small  TV  stations  reported 
that  its  FCC  license  renewal  application 
weighed  45  pounds.  This  situation  has 
become  ridiculous  and  intolerable.  No 
wonder  broadcasters  in  Arizona  and  in 
other  States  have  been  pleading  with 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  provide 
some  relief  from  the  endless  papei-work 
and  bureaucracy  involved  in  license  re- 
newal. 

The  problems  facing  the  local  licensee 
are  no  less  than  the  biu-dens  of  the  FCC 
which  must  free  its  administrative  per- 
sonnel from  normal  regulatoi-y  duties  to 
handle  and  review  each  renewal  appli- 
cation. In  addition,  the  more  time,  cost, 
and  effort  that  the  broadcaster  must  ex- 
pend on  Ucensf  renewal  the  less  he  can 
afford  to  spend  on  news  and  public  affairs 
programing  and  on  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  his  stations  overall  service  to  his 
community. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  will  not  only  bring  about 
long  overdue  reform  in  the  FCC's  license 
renewal  process,  but  will  also  increase 
the  licensee's  responsiveness  to  his  serv- 
ice area  and  hence  promote  better  broad- 
eating  in  the  public  interest  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  few 
moments  to  discuss  in  detail  what  this 
legislation  would  do,  section  by  section. 

First,  section  2(a)  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  309  of  the  Commimlca- 
tions Act  by  adding  language  directing 
the  FCC  to  establish  procedures  for 
broadcast  licensees  to  follow  in  order  to 
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ascertain  the  problems,  needs,  and  inter- 
ests of  the  local  residents  they  are 
licensed  to  serve.  The  Oommission  would 
set  forth  these  ascertainment  procedures 
by  rule,  rather  than  on  a  case  by  case 
basis,  thereby  assuring  that  the  explicit 
requirements  would  be  followed  by 
licensees. 

Therefore  the  broadcaster  would  know, 
under  this  provision,  that  the  FCC  ex- 
pects him  to  make  a  diligent,  positive, 
and  continuous  effort  to  discover  the 
problems,  concerns,  tastes,  desires,  and 
problems  of  the  listeners  and  viewers 
witliin  his  service  area  and  then  to 
tailor  his  programing  accordingly.  But 
the  control  and  content  of  that  pro- 
graming would  still  belong  to  the  licen- 
see as  the  Communications  Act  requires. 
The  FCC  would  not  attempt  to  infiuence 
or  second  guess  the  licensee's  evaluation 
of  the  results  of  its  ascertainment  efforts 
or  its  choice  of  programs  to  be  broadcast 
in  response  to  those  efforts.  Decisions 
on  what  programing  to  offer  or  how  best 
to  serve  the  community  are  matters 
properly  left  to  the  good  faith  judgment 
of  the  licensee. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  different 
procedures  may  be  prescribed  for  dif- 
ferent categories  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  FCC  would 
examine  differences  between  radio  and 
television,  commercial  and  noncommer- 
cial stations  and  consider  such  factors 
as  market  size,  station  size,  and  spe- 
cialized formats  aimed  at  particular 
audiences  when  prescribing  the  ascer- 
tainment standards. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  on  record  as  favoring  this  ap- 
proach which  permits  flexibility  in  its 
ov-n  procedures  and  would  leave  the 
licensees  with  discretion  on  how  to  be 
responsive  to  commimity  problems, 
needs,  and  interests.  The  Commission  has 
also  expressed  its  approval  for  the  phrase 
"problems,  needs,  and  interests". 

Second,  section  2(b)  would  establish 
a  license  and  renewal  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years  for  all  classes  of  broad- 
casting stations.  Currently,  imder  sec- 
tion 307(d)  of  the  Communications  Act, 
no  broadcast  station  can  be  licensed  for 
more  than  3  years  although  other  classes 
of  radio  stations,  such  as  stations  in  the 
aviation,  maritime,  safety  and  special, 
citizens.  Industrial  and  amateur  radio 
services  may  be  granted  licenses  for  5- 
year  terms.  The  maximum  3-year  term 
for  broadcast  licenses  has  been  in  effect 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Act  of  1927. 

In  my  opinion,  a  lengthening  of  the 
maximum  license  period  from  3  to  5 
years  would  serve  the  public  interest.  The 
5-year  term  was  specifically  endorsed  by 
FCC  Chairman  Richard  Wiley  in  tes- 
timony last  year  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  In  addition,  an 
amendment  offered  last  year  to  the 
House  and  Senate  license  renewal  bills, 
increasing  the  license  term  to  5  years, 
was  approved  by  a  lopsided  margin  in 
each  House.  Such  a  provision  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Nation's 
broadcasters.  Including  the  Arizona 
Broadcasters  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters. 


An  increase  in  the  maximimi  license 
term  would  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
renewal  process.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate, the  5-year  extension  would  reduce 
the  number  of  renewal  applications 
processed  annually  from  approximately 
2,700  applications  a  year  to  about  1,600. 
This  would  enable  the  Commission  to 
review  more  thoroughly  each  applica- 
tion filed  and  to  give  closer  and  more 
expeditious  consideration  to  applications 
raising  question  related  to  licensee's 
qualifications. 

A  longer  license  term  would  not  dimin- 
isli  licensee  responsibility  to  tlie  public 
or  accountability  to  the  FCC's  rules  and 
regulations.  There  are  already  suflBcient 
safeguards  and  procedures  available  to 
the  Commission  to  insure  that  licensee 
responsibility  and  responsiveness  is 
maintained.  In  fact,  the  term  extension 
would  permit  a  more  thorough  review  of 
renewal  applications. 

AM,  FM  and  TV  broadcasters  are  being 
unfairly  discriminated  against  by  being 
limited  to  license  terms  of  only  3  years. 
Other  classes  of  radio  stations  operate 
under  5-year  licenses.  Both  common  car- 
riers and  cable  systems  have  authoriza- 
tions for  5-year  terms.  They,  too,  must 
operate  to  serve  the  public  interest.  The 
additional  time  would  permit  broad- 
casters to  do  a  better  job  of  program 
plamiing,  staffing  and  modernization  to 
improve  their  program  service  and  sta- 
tion facilities.  The  increased  stability 
that  a  longer  term  would  give  to  licensee 
operation  would  contribute  to  the  public 
good.  In  light  of  the  outstanding  record 
of  broadcast  licensees  in  serving  their 
local  communities — which  is  often  as 
good  or  better  than  other  communication 
services — I  can  see  no  compelling  reason 
to  continue  to  treat  broadcasting  stations 
any  differently. 

Of  comse,  even  if  the  standard  term 
were  increased  to  5  years,  the  Commis- 
sion would  still  have  the  authority  to 
grant  or  renew  licenses  of  stations  in  dif- 
ferent classes  for  periods  of  sliorter 
length  if  it  believes  such  action  would 
serve  the  public  interest.  The  FCC  would 
retain  this  flexibility  xmder  section  2(b) 
of  the  bill. 

Third,  the  FCC  would  be  directed  at 
license  renewal  time  to  consider  whether 
the  licensee,  during  the  preceding  license 
tei-m,  had  followed  Uie  applicable  ascer- 
tainment procediures  prescribed  by  the 
Commission.  If  it  then  determined  that 
the  licensee  had  been  responsive  in  its 
program  service  to  the  problems,  needs 
and  interests  of  its  service  area  and  had 
conducted  the  operation  of  its  station 
in  a  manner  not  characterized  by  serious 
technical  or  other  deficiencies,  the  FCC 
would  be  required  to  renew  the  station's 
license. 

Under  this  bill,  as  under  existing 
law,  the  ultimate  test  for  renewal  of  a 
broadcast  license  would  continue  to  be 
whether  the  public  interest  would  be 
served  thereby.  The  standard  for  broad- 
cast renewals  would  remain  the  public 
interest,  including  the  necessai-y  re- 
quirements of  basic  legal  character,  tech- 
nical and  financial  qualifications.  In 
addition,  to  warrant  renewal  the  licensee 
must  have  complied  with  certain  ascer- 


tainment procedures.  The  licensee  must 
also  be  able  to  show  that  It  has  been 
responsive  in  its  program  service  as  a 
result  of  what  it  has  ascertained. 

In  my  opinion,  a  broadcast  licensee 
should  reasonably  expect  that  if  its  past 
programing  and  public  service  record 
has  been  good,  his  station's  license  re- 
newal application  would  be  granted.  In 
addition,  the  license  renewal  process 
should  provide  a  stimiUus  for  licensee 
performance  which  will  meet  the  prob- 
lems, needs  and  interests  of  the  public 
served.  Standards  provided  in  tliis  bill 
would  accomplish  both  objectives.  In  ad- 
dition, the  public  interest  test  would  be 
made  uniform  so  that  the  broadcast 
licensee,  whether  in  a  noncomparative 
situation  or  a  compai-ative  case,  would 
be  expected  to  meet  the  same  standard 
of  performance. 

It  is  imrealistic  to  require  that  a 
licensee  meet  some  Indefinite  standard 
or  be  held  to  some  higher  degree  of  per- 
formance if  he  is  an  incumbent  who  is 
cliallenged  at  license  renewal.  How  is  a 
licensee  to  know  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
license  term  whether  some  competing 
applicant  is  waiting  in  the  wings?  For 
the  public  interest  to  be  served  it  is  im- 
portant only  that  a  licensee,  whether  or 
not  he  is  to  be  faced  by  a  challenge  or  a 
petition  to  deny,  be  able  to  show  at 
license  renewal  that  his  broadcast  serv- 
ice has  been  responsive  to  the  problems, 
needs  and  interests  of  his  service  area 
and  is  without  serious  deficiencies. 

Fourth,  the  FCC  would  be  directed 
not  to  require  applicants  to  file  any  in- 
formation previously  fmnished  or  not 
directly  relevant  to  considerations  af- 
fecting the  grant  or  denial  of  the  appli- 
cation. This  provision  would  eliminate 
repeated  and  unnecessary  filings  and 
reduce  the  paperwork  burden  for  both 
applicants  and  Commission  personnel. 
Of  course,  the  Commission  may  require 
of  the  applicant  any  new  or  additional 
facts  it  deems  necessary  to  make  its 
findings. 

Fifth,  section  3  and  6(b)  of  the  bill 
would  direct  the  FCC  to  promulgate  rules 
establishing  time  limitations  for  peti- 
tions to  deny.  This  provision  is  intended 
both  to  allow  all  interested  parties  a 
reasonable  opportvuiity  to  file  petitions 
to  deny  agahist  the  grant  of  an  applica- 
tion and  to  prevent  dilatory  abuses  of 
this  procedural  right.  Although  the  Com- 
mission has  already  promulgated  rules 
establishing  filing  periods,  that  is,  a  4- 
month  deadline  prior  to  the  expiration 
to  deny  in  license  renewal  proceedings, 
this  policy  would  be  incorporated  into 
the  Communications  Act  by  amending 
section  309(d). 

Sixth,  section  4  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  any  appeal  from  a  decision  or 
order  of  the  Commission  granting  or 
denjing  a  construction  permit  or  license 
for  a  broadcasting  station,  or  any  renew- 
al, modification,  transfer,  assignment, 
disposition,  or  revocation  thereof,  must 
be  taken  to  the  U.S.  court  of  ap(>eals  for 
the  judicial  circuit  in  which  the  broad- 
cast station  involved  is  or  Is  proposed  to 
be  located.  In  addition,  appeals  from 
other  Commission   decisions  or  orders 
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could  be  brought  In  either  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  judicial  circuit  in  which 
the  appellate  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  or  the  court  of  appeals 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit. 

At  present  xmder  section  402(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  all  of  the  above  ap- 
peals must  be  taken  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

This  amendment  would  relieve  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  of  the  bur- 
den of  hearing  all  appeals  in  these  cases 
by  spreading  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  other  10  judicial  circuits 
in  the  counti-y.  By  transferring  this 
workload  to  other  circuits,  the  period  of 
time  required  to  make  a  final  decision 
In  a  contested  broadcast  renewal  ap- 
plication would  be  dramatically  short- 
ened. Furthermore,  since  broadcast  au- 
thorization and  renewal  procedings  usu- 
ally involve  parties  residing  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  the  station  involved 
is  or  is  proposed  to  be  located,  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  the  parties  to  an 
appeal  if  the  appeal  can  be  brought  in 
the  nearest  judicial  circuit. 

Seventh,  section  5  of  the  bill  would 
require  the  FCC  to  conduct  a  study  of 
Its  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures 
relevant  to  the  license  renewal  process, 
with  the  purpose  of  reducing,  consolidat- 
ing, or  eliminating  filings,  documents, 
reports,  and  other  administrative  mate- 
rials required  of  broadcast  licensees,  and 
then  within  a  certain  time  i>eriod  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  changes 
It  has  made  and  recommendations  for 
congressional  legislation  based  on  the 
study. 

The  FCC  should  be  encouraged  to 
thoroughly  examine  and  reassess  its  ex- 
isting requirements  for  license  renewal 
and  to  eliminate  those  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  broadcast  licensees  which  no 
longer  serve  the  public  Interest. 

This  weeding  out  process,  in  addition 
to  the  PCC's  reregiolation  proceeding 
and  annual  reports  to  Congress,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  most  recent 
recommendations  for  regulatory  reform 
and  with  his  marching  orders  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  major  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies.  It  is  imderstood 
that  the  FCC  will  carry  out  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  its  procedures  and  regula- 
tions with  a  view  to  eliminating  those 
no  longer  deemed  necessary. 

Finally,  section  6  of  the  bill  would 
establish  effective  dates  for  the  various 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  compre- 
hensive license  renewal  reform  legisla- 
tion Is  long  overdue.  It  is  imfortimate 
that  the  Congress  failed  to  pass  such 
legislation  last  year  despite  concerted 
efforts  within  and  without  the  Congress 
and  overwhelming  approval  of  separate 
bills  In  both  houses.  The  Broadcast  Li- 
cense Renewal  Act  which  I  offer  today 
contains  many  of  the  same  provisions  in 
those  two  bills  as  well  as  other  proposals 
of  Importance  to  both  local  broadcasters 
and  the  public. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bUl.  if  enacted, 
will  go  a  Umg  way  toward  Improving  the 
PCC's  license  renewal  process  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest  and  In  the  spirit 
of  regulatory  reform. 


I  believe  that  this  biU  wiU  serve  as  a 
worthwhile  basis  for  reexamination  of 
the  Commission's  licensing  functions 
and  for  comprehensive  review  and  re- 
form of  regulations  affecting  the  broad- 
cast media  in  America.  I  trust  that  the 
Congress  will  give  prompt  and  careful 
consideration  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2119 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress!  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'"Broadcast  License  Renewal  Act." 


July  15,  197, 


ascertainment;  license  renewal  period  ano 

PROCEDiniES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  si!b- 
Sectlon : 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  by  rule  estab- 
lish procedures  to  be  followed  by  licensees 
of  broadcasting  stations  for  ascertaining  the 
problems,  needs  and  interests  of  the  resi- 
dents of  their  respective  service  areas  for 
purposes  of  their  broadcasting  operations. 
Such  rules  may  prescribe  different  procedures 
for  different  categories  of  broadcasting 
stations." 

(b)  Section  307(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Any  license  granted  for  the  opera- 
tion of  any  class  of  station  shall  be  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

"(2)  (A)  Upon  the  expiration  of  any  li- 
cense, upon  application  therefor,  a  renewal 
of  such  license  may  be  granted  from  time  to 
time  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  public  In- 
terest, convenience  and  necessity  would  be 
served  thereby. 

"(B)  In  determining  if  the  public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity  would  be  served 
by  the  renewal  of  a  broadcast  license,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  whether  the  li- 
censee, during  the  preceding  term  of  its  li- 
cense, followed  applicable  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  section 
309(1)  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  problems, 
needs  and  interests  of  the  residents  of  its 
service  area  for  purposes  of  its  broadcast 
operations.  The  Commission  shall  grant  such 
application  for  renewal  If  it  finds  that  the 
licensee,  during  the  preceding  term  of  its 
license,  (1)  has  been  responsive  in  its  pro- 
gram service  to  the  problems,  needs  and  in- 
terests of  Its  service  area,  and  (2)  has  con- 
ducted the  operation  of  Its  station  in  a  man- 
ner not  characterized  by  serious  technical  or 
other  deficiencies. 

"(3)  In  order  to  expedite  action  on  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses  and 
to  avoid  needless  expense  to  applicants  for 
such  renewals,  the  Commission  shall  not  re- 
quire any  such  applicant  to  file  any  Informa- 
tion which  previously  has  Ijeen  furnished  to 
the  Commission  or  which  is  not  directly 
relevant  to  the  considerations  that  affect  the 
grant  or  denial  of  such  application,  but  the 
Commission  may  reqtilre  of  the  applicant 
any  new  or  additional  facts  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  make  Its  findings.  Pending  any  hear- 
ing and  final  decision  on  such  application 
and  the  disposition  of  any  petition  for  re- 
hearing pursuant  to  section  406,  the  Com- 
mission shall  continue  such  license  in  ef- 
fect. 

"(4)  Consistently  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
may  by  rule  prescribe  the  period  or  periods 
for   which    licenses   shall    be    granted    and 


renewed  for  particular  classes  of  stations- 
but  the  Commission  may  not  adopt  or  follow 
any  rules  which  could  preclude  It,  in  anv 
case  Involving  a  station  of  a  particular  class, 
from  granting  or  renewing  a  license  for  a 
shorter  period  than  that  prescribed  for  sta- 
tions of  such  class  If,  in  its  Judgment,  the 
public  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity 
would  he  served  by  such  action. 

■(5)  Any  llcen.se  granted  or  renewed  for 
the  operation  of  any  class  of  station  may  be 
revo!:ed  as  provided  in  section  312." 

TiaiE  umitation  applicable  to  petitions 

to  deny 
Sec.  3.  la)  The  first  sentence  of  section  309 
(d)il)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  party 
in  interest  may  file  with  the  Commission, 
within  such  time  periods  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  rules  of  the  Commission,  a  peti- 
tion to  deny  any  application  (whether  as 
ciiglnally  filed  or  amended)  to  which  sub- 
section (b)  applies." 

(bi  The  first  sentence  of  section  309(di 
(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  pleadings  filed"  the  following:  "by 
the  parlies  within  the  time  periods  specifled 
by  the  rules  of  the  Commission." 
courts  of  review 
Slc.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  o' 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "as  provided  in 
subsection  (c),"  and  subsection  (c)  of  such 
.section  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "(c)" 
the  following  new  sentence:  "An  appeal 
under  subsection  (b)  from  an  order  or  de- 
cision of  the  Commission — 

"(1)  made  on  an  application  (other  than 
one  under  section  325)  Involving  a  broadcast 
facility  and  described  in  paragraph  (1),  (2). 
(3).  or    (6)    of  subsection    (b),  or 

"(2»  descriljed  in  paragraph  (5)  of  such 
subsection  modifying  or  revoking  a  con- 
struction permit  or  station  license  of  a 
broadcast  facility,  shall  be  brought  In  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  broadcast  facility  Is,  or 
is  proposed  to  be,  located;  and  appeals  under 
such  subsection  from  any  other  order  or 
decision  of  the  Commission  may  be  brought 
In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Distlrct  of  Columbia  or  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  person  bringing  the  appeal  re- 
sides or  has  his  principal  place  of  business.". 

examination      and      elimination      op      RULES, 
RECXn-ATIONS,  FROCEDTTRES    AND    PAPERWORK 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study  of  Its 
rules,  regulations  and  procedures  relevant  to 
the  broadcast  license  renewal  process  to  de- 
termine which  rules,  regulations  and  proce- 
dures no  longer  serve  the  public  interest  and 
how  the  filings,  supporting  documents  and 
other  administrative  materials  and  reports 
now  required  of  each  licensee  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  renewal  consideration  can  be  re- 
duced,  consolidated   or   eliminated. 

(b)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall,  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  complete 
this  examination,  and  shall,  not  later  than 
seven  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  report  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Commission 
shall  include  in  its  report  any  changes  It  has 
made  in  its  rules,  regulations  and  procedures 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislation  by 
the  Congress  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  herein- 
after In  paragraph  (2).  section  6  and  the 
amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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(2)  The  provisions  of  section  307  (d>  (2) 
(B)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (a-s 
amended  by  section  2(b)  of  this  Act)  shall 
applv  with  respect  to  applications  for  re- 
newal of  broadcast  licenses  which  are  filed 
after  rules  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  under  section  309  . 
(1)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  2(a) 
of  this  Act)   have  become  eflectlve. 

(b)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
.sion  shall  issue,  within  the  ninety -day  period 
taesinnlng  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  rules  establishing  time  limits  for  the  fil- 
ing of  petitions  to  deny  under  section  309  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  3  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions  to  deny 
flled  under  section  309  after  such  rules  have 
become  effective. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  spctioii  4  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  ap- 
peals under  section  402(b)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  from  decisions  and  orders 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
made  after  the  ninetieth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  'for  himself. 
Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Percy"  : 
S.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
conservation  of  gasoline  by  increasuig 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline  and 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  which  is  refund- 
able without  regard  to  Uability  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amoimt  of  increased 
tax  which  would  be  paid  on  350  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  person.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

CONSERVING    GASOLINI^ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  This 
morning  Senator  Brooke,  Senator  Percy 
and  I  appeared  together  before  tlie  Sen- 
ate Fhaance  Committee  as  that  Commit- 
tee considered  H.R.  6860.  We  presented 
a  common  philosophy  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  a  gas  tax,  an  auto  efficiency  tax. 
and  a  petroleum  product  import  tax. 

Senator  Brooke  indicated  tliat  our 
gas  tax  legislation  would  be  introduced 
during  today's  session  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  our 
legislation  appear  immediately  following 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  We  are  pre- 
paring a  detailed  analysis  of  our  gas  tax 
proposal  for  the  Finance  Committee  and 
when  that  is  completed  I  will  ask  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well. 

This  bill,  taken  together  with  S.  2046 
Introduced  previously  by  Senator  Percy 
and  S.  1950  introduced  previously  by 
myself,  makes  a  practical  package  of  leg- 
islative proposals  that  will  have  a  real 
Impact  on  the  energy  problem-  These  are 
strong  measures,  but  they  are  sound 
measures  and  I  think  they  are  appro- 
priate to  the  serious  character  of  the 
national  problem  that  confronts  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  gasoline)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  4084  as  4085,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  4083  the  following  new 
section: 


"Sec.   4084.  AoomoNAL  Tax  on   Gasoline 

"(a)  Initial  Taxes. — In  addition  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4081,  there  is  imposed 
on  gasoline  sold  by  the  producer  or  importer 
therwif.  or  bv  any  producer  of  gasollue,  a  tax 
of— 

"(1)  5  cents  a  gallon  with  respect  to  sales 
occurring  after  September  30.  1975,  and  be- 
fore April  1.  1976. 

"(2  I  10  cents  a  gallon  with  respect  to  sales 
occurring  after  March  31,  1976.  and  before 
October  1.  1678,  and 

"(3)  15  cents  a  gallon  with  respet-i  to  sales 
uccurrina  after  September  30,  1976 

"('j')  Additional  Tax. — In  addition  to  the 
ti;S  Imposed  on  gasoline  by  svtbsectlon  (a) 
aud  by  section  4081.  there  Is  imposed  on 
givsoline  sold  by  the  producer  or  importer 
thereof,  or  bv  any  other  producer  of  gaso- 
line, a  tax  of  2.5  cents  a  gallon  with  respect 
H)  sales  occurring  after  September  30,  1977.'. 
(b>(l)  Section  4082(d)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  defiiiiiion  of  wholesale  distributor) 
is  amended  by  Uisertlng  "or  section  4084  ' 
after  "section  4081"  where  it  appears  in  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  Section  4083  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exemption  of  sale.s  to  producer)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  section  4084"  af- 
ter 'section  4081". 

<3)  Section  4101  of  such  Code  (relalUig 
lo  leriiscration)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•section  4081  or  section  4091"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  4081.  section  4084. 
or  section  4091". 

(4)  Section  4221(d)(6)(C)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  section  4084'  after  'section 
40B1  •. 

(5)  Section  4226(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  floor  Ktork.s  taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)   Additional  Taxes  on  Gasoline. — 

"(1)  Section  4084(a)  tax. — On  gasoline 
.subject  to  tax  under  section  4084(a)  which, 
on  January  1.  1976,  July  1.  1976,  or  January  1. 
1977.  is  held  by  a  dealer  for  sale,  there  Is 
hereby  imposed  a  floor  stocks  tax  at  the 
rale  of — 

"(A)  5  cents  a  gallon  with  respect  to  si:ch 
gasoline  so  held  on  January  1,  1976. 

"(B)  10  cents  a  gallon  with  respect  to  such 
gasoline  so  held  on  Jnly  1,  1976,  and 

••(C)  15  cents  a  gallon  with  i-espect  to  such 
gasoline  so  held  on  January  1,  1977. 

"l2)  Section  4084(b)  tax. — On  gasoline 
subject  to  tax  under  section  4084(b)  which, 
on  October  1.  1977,  is  held  by  a  dealer  for 
sale,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  floor  stocks 
tax  at  the  rale  of  2\,i  cents  a  gallon. 

"(3)  E.Kcmptlons. — The  taxes  Imposed  by 
paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2)  do  not 
apply  to  gasoline  in  retail  stocks  held  at  the 
place  where  intended  to  be  sold  at  retail,  nor 
do  they  apply  to  gasoline  held  for  sale  by  a 
producer  or  Importer  of  gasoline.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  4084  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4084.  Additional  tax  on  gasoline. 

'Sec.  4085.  Cross  references.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sab- 
chapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  .section  4i  the  following  new  section: 
••Stc.  44A.  E:<cisE  Tax  on  Gasoline. 

"^a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual there  Is  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  amount  equal  to  the  rate  of  tax 
applicable  for  the  taxable  year  under  section 
4084(a)  multiplied  by  350. 

"(b)  Rules. — 

"(1)  Minimum  age  requirement. — No  credit 
is  aUowed  under  subsection  (a)  to  any  tax- 
payer who,  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year.  Is  not  more  than  18  years  of  age. 


"(2)  Application  to  married  Individuals. — 
lit  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  file 
a  Joint  return  of  tax  under  section  6013,  the 
number  "700"  sliaU  be  substituted  for  the 
ntimber  "350"  where  it  appears  In  subeec- 
lion  (a). 

"(c)  Reducation  of  Credit. — The  amount 
of  the  credit  allowed  under  sub-sectlon  (a) 
shall  be  reduced  ( but  not  to  an  amount  less 
tlian  zero)  by  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  nia.\imum  credit  allowable 
uiider  such  subsection  (determined  without 
reference  to  this  subsection)  as  the  adjusted 
Ktoss  income  of  the  taxpayer  (the  sum  ot 
i';e  adjusted  gross  income  of  a  husband  and 
wife  who  file  a  Joint  return  of  tax  under 
section  6013)  which  exceeds  $10,000  bears  to 

S40.000.'. 

(b)  (1)  Section  6401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  excessive  credits)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  after  •43  (relating  tT  earned 
Income  credit)."  the  following:  "44A  (re- 
lailng  to  excise  tax  on- gasoline) .",  and 

(B)  striking  out  "sections  31,  39.  and  43" 
ni\d  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
••sections  31.  39.  43,  and  44A".  (2)  Section 
6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  as- 
.^essmen^    authority)    is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "'or  43"  in  the  caption 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "43, 
or  44A".  and 

iB)  striking  out  "or  section  43  (relating 
fo  earned  income)."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "section  43  relating  to 
earned  income,  or  section  44A  (relating  to 
e.'^cise  tax  on  gasoline),",  (a)  The  table  of 
■sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chi^ter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  45  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  44A.  Excise  tax  on   gasoliiie. 

"Sec.  45.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1975. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2121.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  lo  hos- 
pitals in  medically  underserved  laural 
areas  to  assist  such  facilities  to  qusQify 
for  physician  residency  programs.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.    

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  proposed  legislation  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  provide 
up  to  $100,000  on  a  70  to  30  matching 
basis  to  hospitals  in  medically  under- 
served  rural  areas  to  assist  them  to  up- 
grade their  facilities  so  they  may  qualify 
for  physician  residency  programs. 

One  of  our  serious  problems  in  health 
care  delivery  is  the  drastic  shortage  of 
doctors  in  rural  areas. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  an  aver- 
age of  one  physician  for  750  people.  Tills 
favorable  ratio  is  made  possible  onlj'  be- 
cause of  the  top  heavy  number  of  doctors 
in  urban  areas  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller  and  rural  communities. 

For  instance,  in  Oklahoma  we  have  1 
doctor  for  every  1.000  persons.  But  in 
Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City,  there  is  1  doc- 
tor for  every  500  persons.  Unfortunately, 
the  rural  areas  range  from  1  to  1,200  to 
1  to  6,000.  This  is  Inadequate,  and  It 
leaves  rural  Oklahoma  with,  at  best,  in- 
adequate health  services. 

Oklahoma  has  taken  the  initiative  hi 
tiTing  to  solve  its  rural  health  care  prob- 
lem. While  I  was  Governor,  we  estab- 
lished a  rural  medical  scholai-ship  fund 
to  attract  more  doctors  to  the  rural  areas. 
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This  program  has  been  successful  but  is 
just  one  step  in  a  long  process. 

One  of  the  real  deterrents  to  attract- 
ing and  keeping  doctors  In  rural  areas  is 
the  lack  of  residency  programs  outside 
large  cities.  For  instance,  in  Oklahoma 
there  is  only  one  residency  program  out- 
side Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa. 

The  significance  of  the  lack  of  rural 
residency  programs  is  that  statistics  in- 
dicate that  a  doctor  is  likely  to  stay  in 
the  area  in  which  he  does  his  residency. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  statistics  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  show  that  75  percent  of 
the  doctors  permanently  locate  where 
they  performed  their  residency. 

This  year  Oklahoma  will  graduate  170 
doctors,  yet  only  86  residencies  are  avail- 
able and  these  are  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
Tulsa.  Obviously,  almost  half  of  our  doc- 
tors are  forced  to  leave  Oklahoma;  and 
the  chances  are  they  will  never  return 
to  work. 

The  Oklahoma  legislature  enacted  leg- 
islation this  past  session  to  help  with  this 
problem.  Under  the  bill  the  State  will  pay 
up  to  $6,000  of  a  resident's  cost  to  a  hos- 
pital. 

But  additional  assistance  is  needed,  to 
enable  many  hospitals  to  qualify  for 
residency  programs  and  it  must  come 
from  the  Federal  level. 

A  key  problem  in  the  lack  of  rural 
residency  programs  is  the  failure  of  a 
hospital  to  have  all  of  the  necessary 
facilities.  For  instance,  a  hospital  may  be 
in  every  way  qualified  with  staff  yet  not 
have  a  cardiac  unit;  and  thus  they  will 
be  turned  down  on  the  program. 

The  bill  I  have  proposed  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  provide 
grants  of  up  to  $100,000  to  a  facility  on 
a  70  to  30  matching  basis  to  assist  them 
in  upgrading  to  meet  residency  require- 
ments. I  think  it  is  important  that  a  local 
entity  be  requii-ed  to  furnish  30  percent 
of  the  funds  to  prove  their  commitment 
to  a  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
legislation  will  be  a  significant  step  in 
assisting  America's  rural  areas  to  up- 
grade their  health  service  delivery  sys- 
tems. Americans  living  in  rural  areas 
have  the  same  health  needs  as  their 
urban  counterparts,  and  we  should  assist 
them  in  achieving  that  parity. 


ByMr.TUNNEY: 
S.  2122.  A  bill  to  assure  that  any  pro- 
gram for  the  rationing  of  gasoline  to 
end-users  shall  take  into  account  area 
and  regional  differences  in  the  availabil- 
ity of  public  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FAIRNESS    IN    CASOUNE    RATIONING    ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1975  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  from  implement- 
ing a  standby  gasoline  rationing  plan 
which  does  not  recognize  regional  and 
area  differences  in  need.  While  parlia- 
mentary considerations  forced  the  Sen- 
ate to  lay  this  amendment  aside,  there 
was  broad  agreement  among  the  Mem- 
bers that  legislation  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  FEA  from  adopting  an  arbitrary 
and  capricious  task  force  proposal  on 


the  design  of  a  standby  gasoline  ration- 
ing plan  which  would  paralyze  the  econ- 
rany  of  California  and  that  of  almost 
every  State  in  the  West,  the  South,  and 
the  Midwest. 

I  am  opposed  to  gasoline  rationing  in 
the  absence  of  absolute  emergency  condi- 
tions. But,  when  and  if  such  conditions 
arise,  we  must  be  prepared  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  plan  to  distribute  gasoline 
so  that  persons  throughout  America  can 
get  to  and  from  their  jobs. 

Such  a  priority  is  basic  to  our  econ- 
omy and  would  be  smothered  under  a 
blanket  rationing  scheme  indiscriminate- 
ly covering  the  coimtry.  Frank  Zarb  of 
the  Energy  Administration  recently  made 
known  the  existence  of  an  FEA  task 
force  report  proposing  creation  of  an 
emergency  rationing  project  imder  which 
evei-y  driver  in  the  United  States  would 
be  entitled  to  no  more  than  9  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  week.  This  scheme  would  be 
disastrous  for  millions  of  Americans  who 
live  in  areas  with  little  or  no  public 
transportation  and  where  ordinary  driv- 
ing distances  are  great.  On  the  other 
liand,  citizens  elsewhere  will  be  allotted 
more  gasoline  than  they  normally  use. 
While  we  have  heretofore  been  able  to 
rely  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  FEA  to 
recognize  regional  differences  in  need 
for  other  petroleum  products  and  we 
have  heard  of  no  proposals  that  citizens 
of  Florida  receive  the  same  home  heat- 
ing oil  rations  as  citizens  of  Alaska,  the 
same  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  a  9  gallon  per  week 
gasoline  ration  would  stifle  the  economy 
of  California.  Millions  would  be  unable 
to  get  back  and  forth  to  work.  At  the 
same  time,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other 
cities  with  advanced  subway  and  bus 
systems  would  have  sufBcient  gasoline. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  a  white  mar- 
ket resale  system  would  come  anywhere 
near  meeting  the  differential  need  for 
gasoline. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  require  that 
no  Federal  rationing  plan  shall  be  carried 
out  unless  such  plan  takes  area  or  re- 
gional differences  in  public  transporta- 
tion availability  and  in  ordinary  driving 
distances  into  account  by  providing  dif- 
ferential gasoline  rations  based  on  these 
differences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2122 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
program  or  plan  for  the  rationing  or  order- 
ing of  priorities  among  classes  of  end-users 
of  gasoline  and  for  the  assignment  to  end- 
users  of  gasoline  of  rights,  and  evidences  of 
such  rights,  entitling  them  to  obtain  gaso- 
line in  precedence  to  other  classes  of  end- 
users  not  similarly  entitled  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  or  any  other  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  unless  such  program  or  plan 
takes  into  account  area  or  regional  differ- 
ences, or  both,  in  the  availability  of  public 
transportation,  and  differences  in  ordinary 
and  necessary  driving  distances,  and  provides 


differential  gasoline  rations  based  on  such 
differences. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  bill. 

S.    1295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ai-izona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1295,  a  bill  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  any  such 
inferior  court  as  ordained  and  established 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  any  judgment,  decree,  or  order, 
denying  or  restricting,  as  unconstitution- 
al, the  exercise  of  free  religious  expres- 
sion or  the  saying  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
any  public  school  or  other  public  build- 
ing. 

S.    1359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1359,  a 
bill  to  coordinate  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment budget-related  actions  with 
Federal  Government  efforts  to  stimulate 
economic  recovery  by  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  emergency  support  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

S.    1617 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Tower)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1617,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  control  and  eradicate  plant  pests. 

S.     1633     AND    S.     1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1633,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate  the 
legal  custody  requirement  and  the  re- 
quirement of  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence in  the  United  States  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  childi-en  adopted  by  U.S. 
citizens;  and  S.  1634,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit adoption  of  more  than  two  children. 

S.     1652 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beald  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1652,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  no  interest  is  payable  on 
income  tax  deficiencies  in  the  case  of  re- 
turns prepared  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  until  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  notice  to  the  taxpayer  of  such  de- 
ficiency. 

S.     1883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Mon- 
toya)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1883.  a  bill  to  conserve  gasoline  by  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  and  enforce  mandatory  fuel 
economy  performance  standards  for  new 
automobiles  and  light  duty  trucks,  to  es- 
tablish a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram leading  to  advanced  automobile 
prototypes,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rom.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
ynd  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bgall)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1925.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  assistance  to 
taxpayers. 

S.     1980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stonl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pklli  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1989.  a  bill 
to  direct  the  preparation  and  submis- 
sion to  the  President  of  information  to 
assist  in  negotiations  with  oil-riroducing 
countries. 

S.    IJOOC 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thl-kmond,  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.s«e  (Mr.  Brock*  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkau.«;as  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  were  added  as  co.spoiisors  of 
S.  2006,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  to  provide  that 
membei's  of  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  not  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  or  as  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians may  establish  individual  retire- 
ment accounts. 

S.    2040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aeourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Caliiomia  <  Mr.  Cranston  > 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mi-. 
Philip  A.  Harti  were  added  as  co.s{x)n- 
sors  of  S.  2040,  the  Judiciul  Salai-y  Act 
01  1975. 

StNATE    RKSOLUTIO:*     IT.-i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 175.  amending  rule  XLIV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  require 
that  copies  of  confidential  i>ersonal  fi- 
nancial disclosure  reports  filed  under 
such  rule  be  furnished  in  resiwnse  to 
subpenas  issued  in  crinunal  cases. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 199,  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  an  immediate  international 
moratorium  on  the  transfer  to  non- 
nuclear  weapons  countries  of  nuclear  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  equipment 
and  technology  to  permit  time  for  the 
negotiation  of  more  effective  safeguards 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  capability. 

SENATE   JOINT   nESOLUTION    64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr,  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  64,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTIOH    81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  81,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  regulate  cwnmerce  by  proliibiting 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  fish  or  flsh  products  by  any  foreign 
enterprise  which  engages  in  commercial 
wlialing  activities,  and  for  other 
pui-poses- 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL  ENER- 
GY CONSERVATION  ACT— H.R.  6860 


AMFJJDMENT    i.O.    6«1 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  > 

OIL    DrCONTROL    TAX 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  amend- 
ment I  submit  to  H.R.  6860.  establishing 
an  exce.ss  profits  tax  on  the  decontrol 
profit  fjom  domestic  oil  production,  is 
designed  to  accompany  a  plan  for  the 
decontrol  of  old"  domestic  oil  prices. 
While  the  need  for  decontrol  of  domestic 
oil  prices  is  apparent,  so  too  is  the  need 
to  prevent  inordinately  liish  profits  for 
oil  producers.  The  amendment  I  offer  to- 
day preserve.!  the  economic  incentive  for 
the  exploration  and  development  of  do- 
mestic reserves  and.  via  a  plowback  pro- 
vision. as.sures  that  laige  oil  producer 
profits  resulting  from  decontrol  are  em- 
ployed in  the  search  for  new  dome^■ti(• 
petinleum. 

ACCOMP.VNY    »i.CON1KOL    PLAN 

Tlie  administration  is  proposin;,'  de- 
control of  domestic  oil  prices  over  a  30- 
month  period.  A  slower  pha.seout  of 
"old"  oil  price  controls  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  House.  And.  prior  to  a  final 
resolution  of  the  issue,  otlier  decontrol 
plnnh  may  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
yrts.s.  Whichever  plan  is  ultimately 
agreed  upon — and  I  hope  some  decon- 
trol formula  is  enacted  soon — the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  I  am  proposing  will  in- 
sure that  the  profits  derived  from  decon- 
trol are  directed  toward  new  domestic 
petroleum  production. 

The  tax  I  propose  will  extend  over  a 
60-month  period  from  the  commence- 
ment of  oil  price  decontrol.  Thus,  al- 
tliough  prices  to  the  consumer  will  be 
decontrolled  over  a  shorter  period  of 
time — 30  montlis  under  the  President's 
plan — "decontrol"  for  the  producer  will 
extend  over  60  mouths  due  to  tlie  excess 
profits  tax. 

SUMMARY    PF    PROVISIONS 

Basically,  the  amendment  provides  for 
a  tax  of  90  percent  of  the  price  per  barrel 
above  $5.25,  the  ceiling  price  on  "old" 
oil  under  existing  FEA  price  guidelines. 
Thus,  a  barrel  of  decontrolled  oil  sell- 
ing at  the  market  rate — roughly  $13 — 
would  be  subject  to  90  percent  taxation 
oh  the  $7.75  decontrol  profit.  This  tax 
could  be  substantially  reduced  if  the  oil 
producer  "plowed  back"  the  decontrol 
profit  in  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  domestic  energy  resources. 
However,  at  least  some  additional  reve- 
nue will  be  collected  notwithstanding  the 
plowback  prorision,  since  plowback  pro- 
vides a  credit  only  to  the  extent  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  decontrol  profits  tax  liability. 

I  offer  this  excess  profits  tax  witli  tlie 
hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  framework 
on  which  the  Finance  Committee  can 
build.  The  need  for  decontrol  of  oil  prices 
is  evident.  And,  just  as  clearly,  there  is  a 
need  to  avoid  windfall  profits  for  oil 
producers.  The  tax  I  am  propasing  in 
conjunction  with  a  well-conceived  decon- 
trol fonnula  will  lead  to  increased  ex- 


ploration and  production  of  domestic  pe- 
troleum reserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  i>rinted  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

H.R.  6860 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  insert  tlie  XoUowine 
new  title : 

TITLE  V— OIL  DEREGULATION  TAX 

Sfc.  501.  Deregulation  profits  tax;  plow- 
biu-l:  credit. 

(ii  I   In-  Oinilrai. — 

i  1 )  Ainciidment  of  .subtitle  D.— Subtitle  D 
of  the  Iiitern.^1  Revenue  Code  ol  1954  (relat- 
ing rr.  mi.-jpf-llnneou.s  excise  taxes)  as  amended 
by  ihls  Act  it;  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tlic  fciUowing  new  chapter: 
■  Chnpter  4.5     OIL  DEREGULATION  TAX  ON 

DOMESTIC  CRUDE  OIL 
'■:Sei-.  4995.  Imposition  of  t.n\. 
"Sec.  4996.  Amount  of  tftx. 
"Sec.  4997.  Plowbaclt  credit  a^aiUNt  tax. 
"Sec.  4998.  Definitions  and  .special  rulcH. 
"Sec.  499f .  Record.s  and  ii'forniatlfm:  n*;iMla- 

tions. 
"Sif.  4995.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

■•(n)  Imposition  of  T.\x.— Tliere  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  deregulation  profits  froiii 
taxable  domestic  crude  oil  removed  from 
tlie  premises  during  each  taxable  period  an 
excihc  tax  a.s  provided  in  this  chapter. 

"(b>  By  Whom  Paid.  -The  tax  imposed  by 
this  .section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  en- 
titled to  the  deduction  under  section  611 
for  depletion  with  respect  to  the  crude  oil. 
".Sec.  4996.  Amount  o»-  Tax. 

"(a)  In  GtNERAL.— The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4981  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  90 
percent  of  the  deregulation  profit  from  earii 
taxable  barrel  of  crude  oil  removed  from 
tlie  premises. 

"(b)  Fr.\ctional  Part  oy  Barrel. — In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  tiie  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4981  shall  )>e  the  lilce  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed  on  n 
whole  barrel. 

"Sec.  4997.  Piowbaik  CiiEDir  Acainsi  Tax. 

"(a)  Geislrai.  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  each  person  liable  for  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4981  for  any  taxable  period, 
as  a  credit  against  such  tax,  an  amount 
equal  to  such  person's  plowbaclc  investment 
for  sucli  taxable  period. 

"(b)  LiiurrATioN.- Tiie  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  under  this  subsection  for  a 
taxable  period  and  for  a  recomputation  pe- 
riod shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's liabUity  for  t^x  under  section  4981 
for  such  periods. 

"(c)  Plowback  I>rvESTMENT. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  a  person's  plowbacl;  in- 
vestment for  any  tjixable  period  In  the 
excess  of — 

"(1)  his  qualified  investmeut  for  such 
taxable  period,  over 

"(2)  his  plowback  threshold  for  such  tax- 
able period. 

"(di    Recomputation  of  Tax  and  Caroir 

ON  CtTMULATIVE  BASIS. 

"(1)  In  gener.al. — In  tlie  case  of  each  tax- 
able period  (hereinafter  In  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  'current  period')  ending  after 
December  31,  1975,  the  taxpayer's  liability 
for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4981  and  hit* 
credit  under  this  section  shall  be  recom- 
puted by  treating  the  current  period  and  all 
prior  taxable  periods  as  one  taxable  period 
(hereinafter  In  ths  subsection  referred  to  a<5 
'recomputation  period') . 

"(2)      EflXCT     OF     BECOMPTJTATION. — If     the 

simi  of  the  taxpayer's  net  tax  liability  for 
the  current  period  and  for  each  prior  taxable 
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period  exceeds  Mb  net  tax  liability  for  the 
recomputation  period — 

"(A)  a  portion  of  such  excess  (not  greater 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4981  for  the  current  period  Is 
preater  than  the  credit  allowable  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  current  period)  ahall  be  ap- 
plied to,  and  shall  reduce,  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4981  for  the  current 
period,  and 

•■(B)  the  remainder  of  such  excess  shall 
be  treated  as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  im- 
poEed  by  section  4981  for  the  current  period. 

"(3)  Net  tax  luexlitt  oefinxs. — For  p\ir- 
poses  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'net  tax 
liability'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
period,  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4981  for  such 
period  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  recomputation 
period,  would  be  Imposed  for  such  period) 
over  the  credit  allowable  by  this  section  for 
such  period. 

"(4)    ADJTTSTMENT  of  net  tax  LIABH-rrY  roR 

PBiox  ADTUsnaarrs  tinder  this  stjbsection. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  for  any 
taxable  period  before  the  current  period  the 
application  of  this  subeection  resulted  In  a 
reduction  In  tax  liability  or  an  overpayment 
of  tax  (or  both)  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
excess  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  for  the 
current  period  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  siun  of  all  such  reductions  and 
overpayments. 

••See.  489.    DEFiNrrroNS  and  Special  Rttles. 

"(a)  Dkbxculation  Paorrr. — 

"(1)  In  cenz&al. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'deregulation  profit'  means 
an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  removal 
price  of  the  barrel  of  taxable  crude  oil  over 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  base  price  for  such  barrel,  and 

•'(B)  the  amount  by  which  any  severance 
tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  such  barrel  ex- 
ceeds the  severance  tax  which  would  have 
been  Imposed  if  the  barrel  of  oil  had  been 
extracted  and  sold  on  December  1,  1973,  at 
the  ceiling  price  determined  in  the  manner 
provided  In  regulations  section  150.353  pre- 
scribed by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  as  such 
regulations  were  in  effect  on  such  date,  for 
dcMneetlc  crude  oil  of  the  same  grade  and 
location; 

"(2)    75  PERCENT  OF  NET  INCOME  LIMITATION 

ON  DEREGULATION  PROFIT. — The  deregulation 
profit  on  any  barrel  of  taxable  crude  oil 
shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  net  In- 
come attributable  to  such  barrel.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  net  In- 
come attributable  to  a  barrel  shall  be 
determined — 

"(A)  by  taking  the  taxable  income  fron: 
th©  property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
613(a))  for  the  taxable  period,  computed 
without  an  allowance  for  depletion  and  with- 
out any  deduction  for  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4961.  or  for  costs  deductible  under 
section  263(c)  (other  than  thoee  Incurred  In 
drilling  a  nonproductive  well),  and 

"(B)  by  dividing  such  taxable  Income  by 
I  he  number  of  barrels  of  aU  crude  oil  pro- 
duced from  such  property  during  such  tax- 
itole  period. 

■(b)  Removal  Price.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter — 

■■(1)  In  General. — Except  as  otherwi.se 
provided  In  this  chapter,  the  term  'removal 
price'  means  the  amount  for  which  the  bar- 
rel of  oU  Is  sold. 

•■(2)  Sales  betwekx  xxlateo  persons. — 
lu  the  case  of  a  sale  between  related  persons 
t within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c)(6) 
I C) )  the  removal  price  shaU  be  not  less  than 
the  constructive  sales  price  for  purposes  of 
determining  gross  Income  from  the  property 
under  section  613. 

■■(3)     On.    REMOVED    FROM    FREUISES    BEFORE 

rALE. — If  crude  oil  Ls  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises before  it  Is  sold,  the  removal  price  shall 
be  the  eonstraetlre  sale  price  for  purposes 
of  determining  gross  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty under  section  613. 


"  (4)  RsFiNXNG  BEGUN  ON  paEXiscs. — If  the 

manufacture  or  conversion  of  crude  oil  into 
refined  products  begins  before  such  oil  Is 
removed  from  the  premises — 

"(A)  such  oil  shall  be  treated  as  removed 
on  the  day  stich  manufacture  or  conver- 
sion begins,  and 

'■(B)  the  removal  price  shall  be  the  con- 
structive sales  price  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining gross  Income  from  the  property 
under  section  613. 

"(5)  Meaning  op  terms. — As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'premises'  and  'refined 
product'  have  the  same  meaning  as  when 
u.sed  for  purposes  of  determining  gross  In- 
con-^e  from  the  property  under  section  613. 
"(c)  Base  Price. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'base  price'  means  the  cell- 
ing price  determined  under  section  212.73  of 
tlUe  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
as  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  such  regula- 
tions are  in  effect  on  June  30,  1975. 
'■(d)  Taxable  Domestic  CRtrrE  On,. — 
'■(1)  In  GENERAL. —  The  term  'taxable 
domestic  crude  oil'  means  with  respect  to 
any  property — 

•  (A)  the  number  of  barrels  produced  from 
such  property  and  sold  or  removed  from  the 
premises  during  any  month,  reduced  by 
"(B)    the  sum  of — 

'•(1)  the  number  of  such  barrels  for  which 
the  removal  price  is  not  greater  than  the 
))ase  price,  plus 

"(ii)  the  amount  by  which  the  number 
of  such  barrels  (not  including  any  barrels 
taken  into  account  under  (1) )  exceeds  the 
adjusted  base  price  control  quantity  for 
such  month. 

••(2)  Base  price  control  QUANTiTy. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  base  price 
control  quantity  is  the  average  monthly 
number  of  barrels  from  any  property  for  the 
three-month  period  ending  June  30.  1975, 
which,  ptirsuant  to  sections  212.73  and 
212.74  of  title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations, as  then  In  effect,  could  not  be  sold 
at  a  price  which  is  greater  than  the  base 
price  described  in  subeection  (c).  In  the 
case  of  any  property  from  which  production 
does  not  occtir  f^r  the  entire  three-month 
period,  the  average  monthly  production 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Adjusted  base  price  control  quan- 
Trry. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
adjusted  base  price  control  quantity  for  any 
mcnth  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  base  price 
control  quantity  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  l^i  percent  of  the  base  price  control  quan- 
tity multiplied  by  the  number  of  calendar 
months  In  the  period  beglning  on  the  effec- 
tive date  for  any  law  or  regulation  described 
lu  paragraph  (2)  and  ending  on  the  last  day 
of  such  month. 

"(e>  Qt7ALiFi£o  Investment. — For  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  any  person's  qualified  invest- 
ment for  any  taxable  period  is  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  Incurred  by  such  person  dur- 
ing such  taxable  period  (with  respect  to  areas 
within  the  United  States  or  a  possession  of 
the  United  States)  for — 

'(1)  intangible  drilling  and  development 
coiits  to  which  section  a63(c)  applies  or  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  costs  described  in 
subsection  (g)  (7). 

"(2)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following  items 
if  the  original  use  of  such  Items  begins  with 
.such  person: 

"(A)  depreciable  assets  used  for — 
"(1)    the  exploration  for  or  the  develop- 
ment or  pi-oduction  of  oil  or  gas  (including 
aevelopment  or  production  from  oil  shale). 
••(11)    converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocarbons  into  oil  or  gas.  and 

••(111)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond 
I  he  primary  product  stage),  and 

••(B)  pipelines  for  gathering  or  trancniit- 
tiiif;  oil  or  gas.  ami  Ifioiiltie.s  c-nch  as  pimip- 


Ing  stations)  directly  related  to  the  use  of 
such  pipelines. 

"(3)  secondary  or  tertiaiy  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas,  and 

"(4)  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  gas  leases, 
but  the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be 
taken  Into  account  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  one-tlUrd 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which  are 
taken  into  account  by  the  taxpayer  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  for  such  period. 

"(f)  Plowback  Threshold. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  any  person's  plowback  threshold 
for  any  taxable  period  is  an  amount  equal 
to  $3  multiplied  by  an  amotuit  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil 
produced  by  such  person  during  such  period, 
or 

"(B)  the  base  price  control  quantity  for 
each  of  such  person^s  domestic  oU-produc- 
Ing  properties. 

"(2)  Limitation  based  on  75  percent  of 
NET  income. — A  persons  plowback  threshold 
for  any  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  the 
excess  of — 

"(A)  75  percent  of  his  taxable  income  at- 
tributable to  taxable  crude  oil  from  all  oil- 
producing  properties  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  613(a))  for  the  taxable  period, 
computed  without  an  allowance  for  deple- 
tion and  without  any  deduction  for  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4981  or  for  costs  deduct- 
ible under  section  263(c)  (other  than  those 
Incurred  in  drilling  a  nonproductive  well), 
over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  person's  liability 
for  tax  under  section  4981 . 

"(g)  Otber  DEFiNrrroNs. — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter — 

'•(1)  Crude  oil.— The  term  'crude  oU'  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from 
a  gas  well  in  lease  separators  or  field  facilities. 

"(2)  Domestic  crude  oil. — ^The  term 
'domestic  crude  oil'  means  crude  oil  pro- 
duced from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  In  the 
United  SUtes  or  in  a  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  BABRix.— The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(4)  UNrrED  States. — The  term  'United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  638  (relating 
to  Continental  Shelf  areas). 

"(5)  Possession  op  the  United  States. — 
The  term  'possession  of  the  United  States' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  638. 

"(6)  Taxable  period. — ^The  term  taxable 
period"  means — 

"(A)  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  dav 
of  the  first  calendar  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter 
and  ending  at  the  close  of  December  31 
1975, 

"(B)  each  calendar  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975,  and  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  calendar  year  described  In  sub- 
paragraph  (C),  and 

'■(C)  the  period  Ijeglnning  on  Januai-v  1  oi 
the  calendar  year  in  which  ends  the  60th 
calendar  month  after  the  date  of  euaci- 
ment  of  this  chapter  and  endina:  on  the  ias, 
dav  of  such  60th  calendar  month. 

■•|7)    GtOLOGICAL  AND  geophysical  fXJSTS - 

Tlie  term  •geological  and  geophysical  c<jsis 
means  expenditures  for  ascertaining  the  ex- 
istence, location,  extent,  or  ouallty  of  uny 
deposit  of  crude  oil  or  natiu-ai  gas. 

"(h)  Members  of  Affiliated  Gtott" 
Treated  as  One  Person. — If  two  or  more 
c-orporatio'is  are  members  of  an  atHllated 
Kioup  making  a  consolidated  return  with  re- 
soect  to  the  tax  impot>ed  by  chapter  1  for 
u  taxable  year  or  years  which  include  aiiy 
eutU^e  taxable  period,  .such  corporations  shall 
L»e  treated  as  one  person  for  purposes  of  the 
lax  Imposed  by  xection  4981  for  such  tax- 
able period   and  for  pxn  poses  of  the  credi; 
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against  such  tax  allowable  under  section 
4983  for  such  period. 

"(1)  Exemption  From  Tax  Where  Tax- 
Exempt  Organization  Is  Pbohibiteo  From 
Plowing  Back. — The  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4981  shall  not  apply  to  any  organization 
described  in  section  601(c)(3)  which  Is  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  subtitle  A,  to  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  to  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  If  under  the 
applicable  State  or  local  law  such  organi- 
sation, subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity is  not  permitted  (and  was  not  on  April  1, 
1974,  permitted)  to  pay  or  Incur  amounts 
for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
section (e). 
"Sec.     4999.     Records     and     In-formation; 

REGTn,ATIONS. 

"(a)  Records  and  Information. — ^Each 
person  liable  for  tax  under  section  4981, 
each  partnership,  lanist,  or  estate  produc- 
ing domestic  crude  oU,  each  purchaser 
of  domestic  crude  oil,  and  each  operator  of 
a  well  from  which  domestic  crude  oil  was 
produced,  shall  keep  such  records,  make 
such  returns,  and  furnish  such  information 
with  respect  to  such  oil  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(b)  Regulations. — ^The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — ^The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new^ 
item: 

"Chapter   45.    Deregulation   profits    tax    on 
domestic  crude  oil.", 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  164(a) 
(relating  to  deduction  for  tAxes)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  net  deregulation  profits  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4981.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  613(a) 
(relating  to  percentage  depletion)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  (in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
wells)  reducing  such  gross  Income  by  the 
amoxmt  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4981 
(relating  to  deregulation  profits  tax).". 

(3)  (A)  Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 

I  (relating  to  items  specifically  included 
in  gross  Income)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  85.  Overpayments     of     Debecctlation 

Profits  Taxes. 

"Gross  Income  includes  any  amount 
treated  as  an  overpayment  of  tax  under  sec- 
tion 4983(d)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  recompu- 
tation of  deregulation  profit*  tax  and  credit 
on  cumulative  basis) .". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 

II  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  85.  Overpayment*!  of  deregulation 
profits  taxes.". 

(c)  Time  for  Filing  Return  of  Deregula- 
tion Profits  Tax. — 

(1)  Part  V  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61 
(relating  to  time  for  filing  retiu-ns  and  other 
documents)    is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6077.  Time  for  Filing  Return  of  De- 

REGtTLATION    PROFITS    TA.X. 

"Each  retiu'n  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4981  (relating  to  deregtUation  profits 
tax)  for  any  taxable  period  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  4984(g)(7))  shall  be 
filed  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  the  third 
month  (15th  day  of  the  fourth  month  in  the 
case  of  an  individual)  foUo-^ing  the  close 
of  the  taxable  period.". 

(2)  The  table  of  section.*  for  .,',!ch  part  V 


Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ttao 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6077.  Time  for  filing  return  of  deregu- 
lation piofita  tax.", 
(d)  Certain  Information  Required  To  Be 
Furnished. — 

(1)  General  rxtle. — Subpart  B  of  part  III 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  In- 
formation concerning  transactions  with 
other  persons)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6050A.  Information      Furnished     by 

Purchaser  and  Operator  Re- 
garding Deregulation  Prof- 
its T.\x  on  Domestic  Crude 
Oil. 

"(a)  CLRrAiN  Information  Furnished  by 
Purchaser. — ^Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  pur- 
chaser of  domestic  crude  oil  (as  defined  In 
section  4984(g)  (2) )  shall  furnish  to  the  per- 
son liable  for  tax  imder  section  4981  with  re- 
spect to  such  oil  a  monthly  statement  show- 
ing the  following: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  domestic  crude  oil 
purchased  from  such  person  during  such 
month, 

"(2)  the  amount  of  taxable  domestic 
crude  oil  purchased  from  such  person  dur- 
ing such  month, 

"(3)  the  removal  price  of  such  taxable 
oil, 

"(4)  the  base  price  witii  respect  to  such 
taxable  oil, 

"(5)  the  amount  of  such  person's  liability 
for  tax  imder  section  4981  with  respect  to 
such  oil, 

"(6)  the  severance  tax  liability  with  re- 
ject to  such  oil,  and  the  severance  tax  lia- 
bility which  would  have  applied  with  re- 
spect to  such  oil  under  the  i-ates  lu  effect 
on  December  1,  1973,  and 

"(7)  such  other  information  as  may  l>e 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Information  Furnished  By  Opera- 
tor.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  if  the  purchaser 
of  domestic  crude  oil  and  the  operator  of 
the  well  from  which  such  crude  oil  was  pro- 
duced make  a  joint  election  under  this  sub- 
section, the  monthly  statement  required  to 
be  furnished  by  the  piu-chaser  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  furnished  by  such 
operator. 

"(c)  Time  For  Filing  Monthly  State- 
ment.— ^Each  monthly  statement  required  to 
be  fiunlshed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
for  any  month  shall  be  furnished  before  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  which  begins 
after  the  close  of  such  month. 

"(d)  CERTlFICA'nON  FURNISHED  BY  OPERA- 
TOR.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  operator  of  the 
well  from  which  crude  oil  subject  to  the  tax 
Imposed  under  section  4981  was  produced 
shall  certify  (at  such  time  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe)  to  the  purchaser  the 
base  price  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4984(c) )  and  the  base  price  control  quan- 
tity (within  the  meaning  of  4984(d)  (2) )  with 
respect  to  such  crude  oil.  For  purposes  of 
section  6652(b)  (relating  to  additions  to  tax 
for  failure  to  file  other  returns)  such  certi- 
fication shall  be  treated  as  a  statement  of  a 
payment  to  another  person. 

"(e)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  additions  to  tax  for  failure  to  fur- 
nish information  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  6652(b) . 

"(2)  For  penalty  for  wUlful  fallitfe  to  sup- 
ply information  reqtilred  tmdcr  this  section, 
see  section  7252.". 

(2)  Technical  and  conforming   amend- 

JMENTS. 

(A)  Section  6652(a)  la  amended  by  strtk- 

hig  out    'or  section  6051  (d)"  and  in.serting 


In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "section  6060A 
(relating  to  Information  regarding  deregula- 
tion profits  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil),  or 
section  6051(d)". 

(B)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B 
of  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6050A.  Information  furnished  by  pur- 
chaser and  operator  regarding 
deregulation  profits  tax  on 
domestic  crude  oil.". 

(e)  Criminal  Penalty  For  Failure  To 
Publish  Certain  Information. — 

(1)  In  general. — Part  n  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  75  (relating  to  penalties  applica- 
ble to  certain  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sic.  7242.  Willful    Failurk    To    Furnish 

Certain  Informaiton  Regard- 
ing Deregulation  Profits  Tax 
ON  Domestic  Crude  On. 
"Any  person  who  Is  required  under  sec- 
tion 6050A  (or  regulations  thereunder)  to 
fiu-nlsh  any  statement,  Information,  or  cer- 
tification to  any  other  person  and  who  will- 
fully fails  to  furnish  such  statement,  InfiM-- 
mation,  or  certification  to  any  other  person 
and  who  willfully  falls  to  ftirnlsh  such  state- 
ment. Information,  or  certification  at  the 
time  or  times  required  by  law  or  regulations, 
shall,  In  addition  to  other  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  together  with  the  costs 
of  prosecution.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — ^The  table  ol 
sections  for  such  part  n  is  amende<*  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  7242.  Willful  faUure  to  furnish  certain 
Information  regarding  deregu- 
lation profits  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil.". 

(f)  Information  Furnished  by  Part- 
nerships,   Trusts,    and    Estates. — 

(1)  Information  to  be  furnished  to  part- 
ners   AND    to    beneficiaries    OF    ESTATES    AND 

TRUSTS. — Subpart  B  of  part  III  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  61  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  eoSOB.  Information  To  Be  Furnished 

TO  Partners  and  Beneficiaries  of  Estates 

AND  Trusts 

"(a)  Requirement. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
each  partnership,  estate,  and  trust  required 
to  file  a  retiUTi  pursuant  to  section  4985  for 
any  taxable  period  shall  furnish  to  each  part- 
ner or  beneficiary,  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
WTltten  statement  showing  the  following: 

"(1)  the  name  of  such  partner  or  bene- 
ficiary, 

"(2)  information  received  by  the  partner- 
ship, trust,  or  estate  pursuant  to  section 
6050A, 

"(3)  the  total  amount  of  qualified  Invest- 
ment made  by  such  partnership,  trust,  or 
estate  during  such  taxable  period, 

"(4)  such  partners  or  beneficiary's  dis. 
tributive  share  of  the  items  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  and 

"(5)  such  other  information  as  may  be 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Time  For  Furnishing  Written  State- 
ment.— ^Each  written  statement  reqtilred  to 
be  ftirnished  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  period  shall  be  fur- 
nished Yatate  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
following  the  close  of  such  period.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
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"Sec.  8050B.  Information  to  be  furnished  to 
partners  and  to  beneficiaries 
of  estates  and  trusts.", 
(g)  ErFECTivE      Date. — The      amendment 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  crude 

oil  prodnccd  after  June  30, 1975. 

(h)  TEHMi>fATiow  Date. — The  tax  Imposed 

by  this  amendment  shall  terminate  at  the 

c)o«e  of  60  calendar  months  following  the 

date  of  enactment. 


July  15,  1975 


PPvOHrBinON  OP  THE  DRUG 
(DES)— S.  963 

A3fENBMZNT    NO.    692 

(.Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  oa  the 
table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bell- 
Mow,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
TowEB,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  submitted 
aa  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  963)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  prohibit  the  administration  of  the 
drag  DJethylstilbestroI— DES— to  any 
animal  intended  for  use  as  food,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AHEMSICINT    NO.    680 

At  the  recjuest  of  Mr.  Benisen,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovEBN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  680.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.B.  6799) ,  tlae  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  Amend- 
ments of  1975. 


NOTICE  OF  NOMINATION 
HEARING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Ml-.  President,  1  wish 
to  announce  to  Senators  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  that  a  hearing  on  F.  David 
Mathews,  to  be  Seci-etary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, will  be  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  Thursday, 
July  17.  1975.  The  hearing  will  begin 
at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  4232  Dlrfcsen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Interested  persons 
who  wish  to  testify  or  who  wish  to  sub- 
mit testimony  to  be  included  In  the  Rec- 
ord should  contact  Mr.  Donald  Elisburg, 
Room  4230.  Diiksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. (202)  224-7605. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
COUNCIL  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  July  18,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Afifalis 
wUl  resume  hearings  on  S.  1262.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy.  The 
hea:iiig&  will  begin  at  9:30  am.  in  room 
5302,  Diiksen  Senate  Oface  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  Interested  persons 
sliould  contact  Stanley  J.  Marcuss.  conn- 
srt  to  the  subcommittee  at  202/224-8813. 


I  NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

RESCHEDULING 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Peniten- 
tiaries, I  wish  to  announce  a  rescheduling 
of  hearings  for  consideration  of  S.  1243, 
legislation  providing  for  the  relocation  of 
Lorton  Reformatory.  The  hearings  will 
convene  on  July  24,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
6202,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  should  commimi- 
cate  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries, 
i"oom  A-404,  Senate  Annex,  extension 
224-5461. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  AND  ARAB 
BOYCOTT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  22  and  23, 
the  International  Finance  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on 
foreign  investment  and  Arab  boycott  leg- 
islation. Among  the  bills  which  will  be 
considered  are  S.  425,  S.  953,  S.  995,  and 
S.  1303.  The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  Stanley  J.  Mar- 
cuss, counsel  to  the  subcommittee,  at 
202  224-8813. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues have  on  their  desks  this  morn- 
ing for  the  first  time  two  new  tools  for 
fiscal  responsibility. , 

One  is  a  scorek&eping  report  which 
will  be  published  monthly  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  It  will  review 
our  legislative  actions  to  date  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  budget  figures  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolution. 

The  second  report — the  Senate  Budget 
Scorekeeping  Report — will  be  produced 
weekly  by  the  CBO  specifically  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  report  is  complementary 
to  the  monthly  CBO  report,  but  expands 
upon  it  in  three  very  important  ways: 

First,  it  not  only  catalogs  past 
spending  action,  but  tries  to  anticipate 
spending  bills  tliat  are  coming  down  the 
road,  so  that  each  Senator  can  know,  as 
he  votes  today,  what  other  competing 
expenditures  he  may  face  tomorrow. 
This  is  a  totally  new  concept  in  score- 
keeping — one  which  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  make  available  to  my  colleagues 
and  one  which  I  believe  will  dramatically 
increase  the  chances  for  fiscal  self-dis- 
cipline which  Congi-ess  sought  when  the 
new  budget  procedures  were  established. 

Second,  the  weekly  Senate  reiwrt  will 
cover  authorizing  Ipgislation  a.s  well  as 


spending  until  a  subsequent  appropria- 
tions bill  has  been  passed.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  must  apply  the 
same  standard  of  discipline  to  authoriz- 
ing bills  as  we  wi.sh  to  apply  to  spending 
bills  If  we  expect  to  achieve  fi.'^cal  respon- 
sibility and  a  rational  pattern  of  national 
priorities.  Both  resUaint  and  hard 
liriority  choices  must  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, with  authorizing  bills. 

Third,  the  Senate  report  will  tell  the 
Senate  how  each  bill  compares  to  each 
priority  in  the  budget  and  how  these 
separate  priorities  compare  to  the  total 
Federal  spending  authorized  in  the  con- 
gressional budget.  These  comparisons  wUI 
be  essential  as  we  proceed  with  the  long 
and  difficult  process  we  have  begun 
through  budget  reform  to  redirect  our 
imtional  spending  priorities. 

Now,  let  me  illustrate  just  how  impor- 
tant tins  weekly  report  will  be  by  calling 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  sum- 
mary table  on  page  9. 

First  comes  the  concurrent  resolution 
target — $367  billion  ja  outlays. 

Next,  spending  legislation  on  which  ac- 
tion has  been  completed — either  as  a  re- 
sult of  enactments  in  prior  years  or  en- 
actments this  session — $210.5  billion. 

Next,  under  section  U-B.  legislation 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  or  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  but  has  not  yet 
been  enacted  by  both  houses  and  signed 
into  law— $5.7  billion. 

Then,  In  addition  to  these  amounts 
which  will  almost  certainly  be  on  the 
books,  we  must  add  a  figure  for  other 
spending  bills  which  we  know  will  be  be- 
fore us.  For  this  puiTJosc,  v.e  have  shown 
the  President's  spending  request  not  yet 
reported  In  the  Senate— $153.4  billion. 

What  do  these  figures  show?  They 
fhow  that  if  all  the  legislation  now  on 
the  books  and  on  the  horizon  is  enacted 
we  wiU  be  $2.6  billion  over  the  concun-ent 
resolution  target  adopted  in  May  That 
IS  a  key  figure.  That  is  the  figure  that  re- 
minds us  as  we  consider  the  President's 
i-equests  and  legislation  now  reported  in 
the  Senate  that  we  will  be  ovei*  oui-  tai-- 
get  unless  we  exercise  real  restraint.  That 
is  the  figure  that  keeps  our  feet  to  the 
fire. 

But  we  cannot  stop  there.  The  trutli 
is  that  there  is  stUl  other  spending  leg- 
islation and  authoiizing  legislation  pend- 
\r\g  in  our  committees— legislation  many 
of  us  now  unaware  of— v.'hlch  can  drfve 
that  $2.6  billion  figure  much  higher.  We 
ha\'e  attempted  to  identify  such  legisla- 
tion. This  is  not  an  exact  science  to  be 
sui-s,  but  tliroughout  this  roport  there 
are  tables  by  functional  category  which 
list  bills  we  know  are  pending  and  which 
taken  together,  we  now  behere,  could 
drive  us  as  much  as  $12.6  billion  over  our 
overall  targets. 

This  figure  appears  at  the  botioin  of 
table  L 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have 
money  to  spend.  We  have  money  to  save, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  scorekeep- 
ing report  will  help  us  do  it. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  some  other  featm-es  of  this 
report. 
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On  page  7.  there  is  a  list  of  legislative 
highlights  covering  specific  bills  expected 
to  be  on  the  fioor  or  reported  in  the  week 
ahead. 

Each  of  these  bills  then  appears  again 
In  Its  appropriate  function,  tables  for 
which  begin  on  page  15.  The  fh-st  of  these 
tables — table  A — matches  the  one  I  have 
already  described  for  the  budget  as  a 
whole,  but  on  a  function-by-function 
basis;  Subsequent  tables  enumerate  addi- 
tional legislation  within  that  function 
which  we  must  keep  in  mind  as  we  vote. 

It  vdU  take  all  of  us  time  to  learn  to 
use  this  report.  It  imdoubtedly  can  be 
improved,  but  for  us.  for  the  press,  for 
the  pubUc,  I  believe  it  represents  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  a  more  orderly  and  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy. 


ERADICATION  OP  PESTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  will  consider  S.  1617,  a 
very  good  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  . 

I  wish  to  request  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  sponsor  of  my  colleague's  bill, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  aims 
of  this  legislation. 

In  Texas,  we  have  a  number  of  prob- 
lems with  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly, 
and  witli  the  fire  ant,  both  of  which  pose 
considerable  danger  to  Texas  agriculture. 
This  bill  provides  methods  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  control  and 
eradicate  these  pests,  and  eliminate  this 
threat  to  our  farm  community. 

I  would  hope  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, however,  would  consider  an  addition 
to  this  measure  which  I  feel  is  also  vital 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill. 

The  potential  damage  to  crops  from 
pests  such  as  the  fruit  fly  and  the  fire  ant 
are  considerable,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
various  pests  cause  considerable  harm  to 
livestock.  I  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  feels  that  the  addi- 
tion of  livestock  under  the  provisons  of 
the  bill  would  be  a  wise  and  prudent 
change. 

To  this  end  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, my  distinguished  friend  from  Geor- 
gia, asking  his  consideration  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  S.  1617.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  consider 
this  carefully  during  its  deliberations  on 
the  bill,  and  include  it  in  the  final  draft 
of  the  measure. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  remem- 
ber the  need  for  vigorous  protection  of 
our  Nation's  livestock  from  pests,  and  I 
think  my  amendment  will  effectuate  that 
protection.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  and  (joUeague  from  Texas  for  in- 
troducing this  measvire,  and  I  appreciate 
Ills  including  me  as  a  sponsor  of  S.  1617. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Washington,  D.C,  July  14, 1975. 
Kon.  Herman  £.  Talmadge, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:  I  xmderstand  that  on 
July  16,  1975.  your  committee  will  consider 
S.  1617,  ft  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  and 
eradicate  plant  pests.  As  a  co-sponsor  of  this 
measure,  I  urge  your  favorable  consideration. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  we  can  always 
make  a  good  bill  better.  To  this  end.  1 
have  had  my  staff  prep.ire  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  Is  enclosed,  would  add  livestock 
imder  provisions  of  S.  1617,  so  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultvire  can  act  with  vigor  and 
dispatch  to  control  and  eradicate  livestock 
pests.  The  threat  of  these  pests  Is  especially 
grave  la  my  state  of  Texas,  and  because  of 
the  .scope  of  livestock  enterprise  In  Te.\as 
could  have  a  considerable  impact  on  the 
overall  Texas  economy.  I  hope  you  will  favor- 
ably consider  this  amendment,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
supports  Its  Inclusion. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  schedvile  docs  not  per- 
mit my  personally  testifying  before  the  com- 
nUttee  In  consideration  of  S.  1617;  however, 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  my  amendment  and 
a  copy  of  this  letter  were  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  your  deliberations. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and 
for  the  great  contributions  you  have  made 
to  Texas  Agrlculttire.  I  believe  that  S.  1617 
will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  In  Texas,  if  my  aineiidment  is 
e.-fectuated. 

Sincerely, 

John  Towsr. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TODAY  IN  CREAT- 
ING JOBS  THAT  WILL  BE  NEEDED 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  today  on  a  subject  of  critical 
importance  to  the  future  health  and  sta- 
bility of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Too  often,  mere  mention  of  the  phrase 
"science  and  technology"  causes  heads 
to  nod  and  eyes  to  glaze  over.  It  can 
be,  and  fi-equently  is,  among  the  most 
deadly,  boiing  topics  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Yet,  science  and  technology  has  his- 
torically played  a  most  important  role 
in  the  economic  growth  and  development 
of  the  United  States  and  it  will  be  a  key 
factor  in  determining  the  strength  of 
tins  country's  economy  in  future  years. 

And  during  this,  our  deepest  recession 
since  the  '930's;  with  almost  9  million 
American  breadwiimers  out  of  work, 
after  our  economy  has  shnink  by  8  per- 
cent since  1973,  and  after  our  productiv- 
ity has  declined  sharply,  it  Is  a  subject 
tliat  must  be  brought  up  for  discussion 
and  debate  and  understanding  and 
action. 

Because  of  its  importance,  tlie  Joint 
Economic  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Growth,  wliich  I  chair,  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  science  and  technology  July  15 
and  16. 

We  begin  our  hearings  on  an  auspicious 
occasion:  Tlie  launching  of  the  joint. 
United  States-Soviet  Apollo-Soyuz  space 
flight,  which  represents  a  historic  break- 
through in  International  cooperation  on 
science  and  technology. 

But,  while  there  is  a  definite  connec- 


tion, Mr.  President,  our  hearhigs  will 
deal  with  the  space  program  in  only  the 
most  peripheral  way- 
Science  and  technology  is  a  broad 
field.  Mr.  President,  and  our  hearings  will 
be  concentrating  on  a  much  more  down 
to  Earth,  though  no  less  important,  area 
than  space  research. 

Our  primary  interests  he  in  neither 
the  space  sciences  nor  in  military  re- 
search and  development,  two  areas  of 
science  and  technology  with  which  the 
American  people  are  most  famiUar. 

We  will  be  exploring  the  field  of  civil 
technology  innovation  as  it  relates  to 
business  and  industry,  to  economic 
growth  and  jobs. 

By  technological  innovation.  I  refer  to 
new  products  which  lead  to  economic 
growth  and  to  new  production  processes 
and  equipment  which,  by  improving 
productivity,  also  lead  to  growth. 

In  both  instances,  technological  inno- 
vation translates  into  jobs.  In  many  cases 
it  also  translates  into  a  higher  quahty 
of  life — the  so-called  "modern  conven- 
iences"— and  into  longer  lifespans,  with 
fewer  illnesses. 

Development  of  the  pacemaker  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nology. 

Thirty-two  yeara  passed,  from  the  time 
in  1928  when  A.  S.  Hyman  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  providing  electronic  stimula- 
tion of  the  heart  in  treating  heart  block 
disordei-s  to  the  time  in  1960  when  the 
first  pacemaker  was  implemented  in  a 
human. 

Mr.  Hyman  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
do,  he  knew  how  he  wanted  to  do  it,  and 
throughout  the  1930's  he  tried  repeat- 
edly to  produce  a  stimulator.  The  best 
he  could  come  up  with  was  a  spring- 
di'iven  device  which  was  too  large  and 
too  limited  to  be  truly  effective. 

The  problem  was  a  lack  of  technology 
to  produce  a  device  that  was  small 
enough  and  had  a  power  source  that 
would  last  long  enough — virtually  a  life- 
time. Invention  of  the  transistor,  in  1948, 
was  a  major  breakthrough;  as  were  de- 
velopment of  a  sealed,  long-lasting  bat- 
tery, of  silicone  rubber  polymers,  of  a 
workable  epoxy  and  of  special  insulating 
material. 

These  technological  innovations,  and 
others,  led  to  successful  use  of  an  exter- 
nal pacemaker  to  treat  heart  block  in 
1952;  tlien  to  successful  use  of  an  ex- 
ternal pacemaker  with  implanted  elec- 
trodes in  1958  and,  finally,  to  the  first 
human  implant  of  a  pacemaker  in  1960. 

While  anyone  can  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  of  science  and  tecii- 
nology  in  development  of  tlie  pacemaker, 
Mr.  President,  a  few  Americans  under- 
stand the  critical  role  it  plays  in  our 
economy. 

Only  recently  have  economists  come 
to  realize  the  importance  of  technological 
uinovation  for  economic  growth.  There 
remains  strong  disagreement  within  the 
economic  community  as  to  the  precise 
role  it  plays.  And  we  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  understand  what  can  be  done 
to  facilitate  technological  Innovation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Growth  was  established  last 
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year  to  study  long-range  economic  prob- 
lems, to  seek  ways  to  help  Government 
anticipate  and  deal  with  these  problems 
in  advance — well  before  they  explode  as 
urgent  crises. 

I  can  think  of  no  area  of  long-range 
economic  concern  that  is  more  pressing 
than  this  Uttle-understood  area  of  tech- 
nological innovation. 

During  the  past  decade,  we  have  wit- 
nessed tremendous  technological  prog- 
ress in  tlie  Western  European  countries 
and  Japan  that  confronts  many  of  our 
own  industries  with  strong  foreign  com- 
petition, both  here  at  home  and  among 
our  foreign  markets. 

A  report  prepared  for  our  hearings  by 
Prof.  Robert  Gilpin,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, notes  that  an  economy  can  re- 
spond to  technological  competition  in 
different  ways. 

An  economy,  he  contends,  can  either 
move  to  stimulate  its  domestic  growth 
and  Intemationtd  competitiveness  by 
vigorous  support  of  research  and  devel- 
opment in  commercial  areas,  or  it  can 
withdraw  into  itself,  throwing  up  trade 
barriers  around  its  threatened  indus- 
tries, live  off  its  foreign  investments,  and 
reduce  its  rate  of  growth. 

Professor  Gilpin  notes  that,  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Great 
Britain  has  tended  to  follow  the  second 
course,  living  increasingly  off  its  invest- 
ments overseas  and  producing  fewer  smd 
fewer  goods  Itself. 

Japan,  however,  since  World  War  n, 
has  followed  the  second  course,  seeking 
to  expand  its  overseas  trade  and  relying 
on  a  great  emphasis  on  technological  in- 
novation in  its  successful  efforts  to  com- 
pete on  world  trading  markets. 

Professor  Gilpin  says  that  the  United 
States,  unfortunately,  has  been  follow- 
ing a  strategy  similar  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  particularly  since  1958.  He 
points  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the  strat- 
egy of  investment  foUowed  by  U.S.  cor- 
porations is  far  more  complex  than  what 
occurred  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  result 
is  the  same — an  increasing  tendency  to 
favor  protection  of  threatened  industries 
over  innovative  moves  into  new  and 
risky  areas. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
Arms,  over  the  past  15  years,  have  found 
it  easier  and  safer  to  seek  to  expand  by 
manufacturing  and  selling  old  products 
than  to  innovate  and  create  new 
products. 

I  maintained,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
trend  could  have  disastroxis  consequences 
for  our  economy  if  it  is  allowed  to  go 
unchecked. 

And  I  find  a  direct  correlation  between 
this  situation  and  our  countiy's  declin- 
ing commitment  to  technological  inno- 
vation. 

After  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  12  percent  from  1953  to  1964, 
total  spending  in  the  United  States  for 
research  and  development  increased  by 
just  over  5  percent  between  1964  and 
1971. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  position  in  foreign 
trading  markets  was  deteriorating  seri- 
ously, from  a  $6.1  billion  trade  surplus 
in  1965  to  a  $6  billion  deficit  in  1972. 


There  are  many  reasons  for  this  situ- 
ation. But  part  of  the  decline  is  due  to 
lack  of  innovation. 

Public  attitudes  toward  science  and 
technology,  in  general,  began  changing 
in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  The 
Senate  vote  against  the  SST  was  a  sign 
of  a  growing  skepticism  the  American 
people  had  toward  big  technology. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration  in  the  early  1970's 
took  some  confused  and  contradictory 
steps  to  set  research  and  development 
policy  which  have  only  served  to  com- 
pound the  problem. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  administration 
spearheaded  efforts  to  launch  the  new 
technological  opportunities  program 
which  funneled  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  into  risky  technology  develop- 
ment that  should  have  rightfully  been 
carried  out  by  the  private  sector. 

To  date,  at  a  cost  of  almost  $3  billion, 
the  TOPS  program  has  produced  only 
two  major  projects.  One  of  them,  the 
SST,  was  defeated  in  Congress,  because 
of  questions  about  its  environmental  ef- 
fects and  its  demonstrated  lack  of  com- 
mercial merits.  The  other,  the  nuclear 
breeder  reactor,  is  only  now  reaching 
the  demonstration  plant  stage. 

And,  at  the  time  the  White  House  was 
pushing  TOPS  as  a  means  of  funding 
civilian  technology,  it  was  also  down- 
grading the  importance  of  science  and 
technology  by  abolishing  the  office  of 
science  adviser  to  the  President. 

This  created  a  serious  leadership  gap 
with  respect  to  science  and  technology 
at  the  highest  levels  of  Government  and 
has  only  added  to  the  problems  we  face 
in  this  field  today. 

As  of  today,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  no  national  policy  for  research 
and  development,  or,  more  particularly, 
for  encouraging  the  type  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  that  is  needed  to  build 
and  maintain  a  healthy,  growing  econ- 
omy. 

The  research  and  development  mecha- 
nism that  developed  in  the  United  States 
in  response  to  the  Cold  War  has  been 
undermined  and,  to  a  large  degree,  elim- 
inated. Yet,  no  new  system  has  been  de- 
veloped or  adapted  to  meet  the  new  set 
of  emerging  priorities :  economic  growth, 
environmental  soundness,  export  com- 
petitiveness, and  social  welfare. 

As  one  member  of  the  academic  com- 
munity put  it: 

It  Is  fascinating  to  witness  aerospace  engi- 
neers and  high  powered  theoretical  physicists 
becoming  interested  in  a  fast  moving  field 
like  sewage  disposal. 

All  this  is  happening  without  any  clear 
picture  of  what  is  needed,  without  any 
mechanism  for  encouraging  or  stimulat- 
ing it. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  some  steps 
in  this  direction.  Establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  and  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Agency  are  certainly  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

But  what  has  been  done  to  date  falls 
far  short  of  the  national  program  that 
is  needed. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  my  sub- 
committee will  be  seeking  to  develop  in 


the  coming  days,  as  we  conduct  these 
hearings  on  science  and  technology. 


CANE  POLE  FISHING  PROGRAM  FOR 
INDOCHINESE  CHILDREN  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  for  sponsoring 
a  cane  pole  fishing  progi-am  for  the 
Indochinese  children  housed  at  Fort  In- 
diantown  Gap,  Pa. 

For  many  years,  the  Fish  Commission 
has  administered  a  cane  pole  fishing  pro- 
gram for  children  in  urban  areas,  pro- 
viding many  happy  hours  of  outdoor 
recreation  for  our  children. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
serves  a  unique  role  as  guardian  of  tlie 
Commonwealth's  aquatic  resom'ces: 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  which  has 
a  separate  independent  administrative 
body  concerned  exclusively  with  the 
management  of  its  recreational  and  com- 
mercial fishing  and  boating. 

The  Fish  Commission  was  established 
by  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
in  1866  to  preserve  the  diminishing  fish 
populations  in  the  Commonwealth's 
rivers  and  streams. 

The  commission  has  performed  an  out- 
standing job,  and  I  commend  its  mem- 
bers for  the  dedication  to  aquatic  con- 
servation which  has  characterized  the 
commission  since  its  creation  over  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  NORWEGIAN  EMI- 
GRATION TO  AMERICA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
sailing  of  the  first  group  of  immigrants 
from  Norway  to  the  United  States.  The 
sloop  Restoration  sailed  from  Stavanger, 
Norway,  on  July  4,  1825,  and  arrived  in 
New  York  a  little  more  than  3  months 
later  on  October  9,  1825. 

That  fli'st  group  of  immigrants  set 
off  a  wave  of  emigration  from  Norway 
that  did  not  recede  for  100  years.  Nor- 
wegian Americans  and  other  citizens  of 
Scandinavian  descent  have  made  major 
contributions  to  the  strength  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  July  4,  celebrations 
wei-e  held  in  Stavanger,  Norway,  and 
Seattle,  Wash,  to  honor  those  first  sons 
and  daughters  of  Norway  to  come  to 
America. 

The  address  at  the  Seattle  celebration 
was  delivered  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
of  many  yeai-s,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech — outUning  as  it 
does  the  contributions  made  by  Norwe- 
gian immigrants — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 

I  am  delighted  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the 
Pacific  Northwesterners  of  Norwegian  heritage 
you  are  honoring  today.  To  be  one  of  those 
receiving  your  award  is  an  additional  honor. 

But  if  Americans  of  Norwegian  descent  have 
contributed  to  so  many  aspects  of  American 
life,  it  is  only  because  of  the  solid  founds- 
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tlon   our   parents   and   grandparents   built 
for  us. 

The  first  known  Norwegian  to  settle  in 
Washington  State  was  Zalcarias  Martin  Toft- 
ezen  in  1849 — on  Whldbey  Island.  And  living 
in  Washington  State  today  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  53  courageous  pioneers  who 
bailed  from  Stavanger  aboard  the  Restaura- 
tion  150  years  ago.  The  Norwegian  immigrants 
who  settled  In  Puget  Sound  were,  for  th© 
most  part,  in  the  second  stage  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship as  Americans.  They  had  already 
learned  the  language  and  were  prepared  to 
give  leadership  in  education,  industry,  and 
commerce. 

They  bad  settled  first  in  the  upper  Middle 
West — Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  North 
and  South  Dakota — and  then  followed  the 
route  of  the  pathfinders  who  went  out  beyond 
the  Cascades  Into  a  land  much  like  Norway 
Itself.  They  found  beautiful  mountains  with 
rich  forests,  seas  to  fish,  and  land  to  farm. 
And  Puget  Sound  was  like  the  fjords  they  had 
left  behind.  They  built  Stanwood.  Poulsbo. 
Olg  Harbor  and  Arlington,  and  they  helped  to 
launch  a  great  new  city — Seattle. 

My  father.  Peter  Jackson,  born  near  Aure 
In  Norway,  went  first  to  Minnesota,  then  to 
the  smelters  of  Montana,  and  finally  home  to 
Everett  In  the  late  1880's,  Just  before  Wash- 
ington statehood.  He  was  a  policeman,  a 
union  leader,  and  a  builder.  My  mother. 
Marine  Andersen,  was  born  In  Alvenes,  near 
Bodo,  and  they  met  and  married  here  in 
Washington. 

These  new  citizens  took  the  leadership  In 
city  and  county  and  in  school  board  elections. 
They  labored  to  build  schools  and  they 
scrimped  and  saved  to  make  sure  their  chil- 
dren would  get  an  education — in  secondary 
schools  and  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Norwegian  experience  in  America  has 
been  a  deeply  rewarding  one.  The  character- 
istic Norwegian  spirit  of  independence  and 
perseverance,  and  the  historic  Norwegian  love 
of  freedom,  were  perfectly  matched  to  the 
challenge  of  creating  a  new  life  In  a  new  land. 

I  want  to  reflect  on  that  heritage  for  a 
moment,  for  it  is  so  relevant  to  the  new 
challenges  we  and  our  children  face  today. 

There  is  nothing  American — or  more 
Norwegian — than  a  concern  for  the  oppressed 
and  a  willingness  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
oppressed.  America  was  a  safe  haven  for  those 
who  left  Norway  in  1825.  We  must  insure  that 
it  remains  a  safe  haven  for  those  who  come 
to  us  today  as  refugees  from  tyranny. 

As  Americans  of  Norwegian  descent,  we 
understand  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
In  America.  For  many  Americans,  equal  op- 
portunity and  economic  security  are  not  yet 
realities.  There  are  children  in  America  whose 
fiUl  potential  remains  imdeveloped  because 
they  are  denied  the  chance  for  a  quality  edu- 
cation. There  are  older  Americans  who  are 
still  denied  the  decency  and  respect  they 
have  earned.  We  have  Inherited  from  our 
Norwegian  forebears  a  deep  sense  of  social 
Justice,  a  sense  which  is  part  of  America's 
civic  ctUture. 

I  believe  also  that  America's  commitment 
to  individual  liberty  has  been  Immeasurably 
strengthened  by  the  Norwegian  love  of  free- 
dom. The  history  of  Norway  Is  Instructive 
for  those  who  imagine  that  freedom  and 
strength  are  separable.  There  are  important 
lessons  in  Norway's  splendid  defense  of  Its 
national  freedom — and  of  the  personal  free- 
dom of  Its  citizens.  We  recall  especially  the 
dark  days  of  the  Second  World  War  when 
the  Norwegian  resistance  won  the  admira- 
tion of  freedom-loving  people  the  world 
over. 

For  America,  a  nation  of  immigrants,  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  we  remain  committed 
to  the  free  movement  of  people  and  ideas. 
As  Alexandr  Solzlienltsyn  noted  so  sadly 
but  eloquently  in  the  Nobel  address  his  gov- 
ernment prevented  him  from   delivering: 


"The  physically  compressed,  strained  world 
is  not  aUowed  to  blend  spiritually;  the  mole- 
cules of  knowledge  and  sympathy  are  not 
allowed  to  Jump  over  from  one  half  to  the 
other." 

Genuine  peace  and  a  truly  stable  Inter- 
national society  can  only  result  from  a  low- 
ering of  the  artificial  barriers  that  divide 
peoples  of  East  and  West. 

And,  today,  as  we  rededicate  the  statue  of 
Edvard  Orleg  that  stands  here  in  Governor's 
Grove,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Norwegian 
love  of  natural  beauty  which  inspired  so 
much  of  Grieg's  music.  I  have  always  felt 
very  deeply  our  obligation  to  preserve  our 
natural  heritage. 

A  centiury  ago,  Norway  and  the  United 
States  were  distant  indeed.  The  two  lands 
were  united  principally  by  the  family  con- 
nections between  those  who  settled  here  aitid 
those  who  remained  in  Europe.  Today.  Nor- 
way and  the  United  States  stand  together  in 
a  great  alliance  of  free  peoples — an  historic 
effort  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
humane  values,  civil  liberties,  and  social  Jus- 
tice. The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  crucial  to  the 
world's  hopes  for  a  more  peaceful  world 
and  the  preservation  of  Individual  libert;-. 
The  fates  of  Norway  and  America  are  tied  to- 
gether and  depend  on  the  success  of  our 
common  endeavors. 

The  discovery  of  vast  oil  reserves  la  the 
North  Sea  and  Alaska — at  a  time  when  the 
financial  institutions  of  the  Western  world 
are  threatened  by  skyrocketing  oil  prices — 
has  created  new  opportunities  lo  build  on 
this  historic  relationship.  The  new  oil  wealth 
of  Norway  need  not  undermine  the  quality 
of  life  of  which  Norwegians  are  so  Justly 
proud.  Long-term  planning  and  proper  In- 
vestments abroad  can  strengthen  Western 
institutions  and  insure  Norway's  prosperity 
and  stability  for  generations  to  come. 

In  closing,  let  me  add  Just  this: 

The  genius  of  America  is  its  diversity. 
Our  people  have  come  from  every  continent 
on  eartli.  Our  culture  has  been  eiu'lched  by 
many  ii-adltious.  Our  Norwegian  heritage  has 
contributed  to  the  strength  of  America.  It 
is  our  responsibUlty  to  Insure  that  these 
\alue3  live  on  in  our  children — that  we  do 
as  much  for  them  as  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents did  for  us. 


U.S.  POLICY  AND  KOREA 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
for  reasons  of  geography  and  historical 
involvement,  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  and  Japan  have 
strong  interest  in  what  happens  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 

For  that  reason,  Korea  is  one  of  the 
ai-eas  which  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
world  peace.  And  there  we  are  with 
thousands  of  U.S.  troops  deployed. 

If  we  are  to  develop,  as  we  should,  a 
policy  designed  to  meet  rather  than  to 
respond  to  events,  and  if  we  are  to 
develop  public  support  for  such  a  policy, 
we  need  to  begin  now  to  consider  and 
debate  our  options. 

Any  debate  should  at  least  include 
these  questions: 

Is  maintaining  the  line  between  North 
and  South  Korea  vital  to  our  national 
security?  If  it  is,  how  far  should  we  go  to 
help  South  Korea  defend  that  line,  and 
what  effect  should  the  domestic  policies 
of  the  Seoul  government  affect  our 
commitment? 

If  South  Korea  is  not  vital  to  our  in- 
terests, should  we  withdraw  our  troops 
now  or  later?  Is  it  Important  how  we  end 
our  mllitai-y  commitment  to  Seoul?  And 
again,  should  our  decision  and  timing  be 


influenced  by  the  internal  poliries  of  the 
South  Korean  Government? 

In  debating  these  questions,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  a  lesson  of  recent  histoi'>. 
That  is,  policies  aiding  a  representative 
government  will  fail  in  the  long  run  be- 
cause that  government  will  lack  the  sup- 
lK>rt  of  its  people  and  because  our  citi- 
zens will  not  strongly  support  aid  for 
such  a  go%ernment.  Those  lessons  are 
applicable  to  South  Korea  to  the  extent 
the  Seoul  Rovernment  pursues  policies 
which  fostei  widespread  dissent  among 
its  people  and  distaste  among  our 
citizens. 

In  a  1  ocentJWashington  Post  article, 
Prof.  Ednnn  oC  Relschauer,  former  Am- 
bassador W  Japan,  discusses  these  ques- 
tions and  proposes  a  policy  approach 
\\  orthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Professor  Reischauer  argues  that  the 
defense  of  South  Korea  is  not  vital  to 
American  interests,  but  to  avoid  poten- 
tially "damaging  shocks  both  In  Korea 
and  Japan"  any  withdrawal  of  U.S.  mili- 
taiy  forces  should  be  phased  over  several 
years.  He  would  tie  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal to  the  performance  of  the  Seoul 
government. 

And  finally,  he  suggests  that  in  the 
long  run,  the  four  major  powers  whose 
interests  overlap  on  the  Korea  Peninsula 
might  find  it  in  their  interests  to  agree  to 
"not  allow  disturbances  in  Korea  to  spill 
over  to  Involve  them  in  their  relations 
V.  ith  one  another." 

Admittedly,  such  an  agreement  will  be 
hard  to  achieve,  but  it  is  one  toward 
which  we  should  begin  to  work  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
.'ior  Reischauer's  article  and  an  article  by 
Don  Oberdorfer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  June  28,  1975] 

Korea  and  Vietnam:  The  Nonp.^rallels 
(By  Edwin  O.  Reischauer) 

False  analogies  between  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam originally  helped  get  us  Into  a  funda- 
mentally worse  situation  in  Vietnam.  Let  us 
not  now  reverse  the  process  and  panic  over 
Korea  because  of  analogies  mlstakerUy  drawn 
with  Vietnam. 

South  Korea  simply  is  not  vulnerable  at 
present  to  the  two  basic  ills  that  destroyed 
South  Vietnam — the  uncertain  loyalty  of  lt.s 
people,  and  the  resultant  possibility  for  easy 
penetration  and  subversion  by  the  North.  At 
present  it  would  require  a  massive  external 
flow  to  overthrow  the  South,  and  there  seems 
no  aign  of  this  happening. 

Kim  II  Sung,  the  northern  dictator,  is  Irv- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  sudden  col- 
lapse in  Vietnam  to  intimidate  South  Korea, 
but  despite  repeated  cries  of  warning,  the  sit- 
uation along  the  border  in  Korea  is  in  actu- 
ality less  menacing  than  at  most  times  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades.  Pyongyang  dties 
have  more  than  twice  the  air  strength  of 
Seoul,  but  this  advantage  is  offset  by  the 
presence  of  American  air  power  in  the  South, 
while  in  ground  forces  the  South  outnumbers 
the  North  by  about  600.000  men  to  400.000. 
with  reserves  and  paramilitary  imlts  that 
give  an  overall  balance  of  3  niilllon  to  less 
than  2  million. 

These  figiires  reflect  the  facts  that  the 
South  has  more  than  twice  the  population  of 
the  North  (in  Vietnam  It  was  the  North  that 
was  the  larger) .  and  both  regimes  are  as  com- 
pletely militarized  as  any  in  the  world.  Py- 
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ong-yang  could  not  rUk  war  without  the 
strong  support  of  China  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  both  of  these  seem  much  more  eager  to 
avoid  a  conflict  In  Korea  than  they  were  in 
the  past. 

This  may  sound  reassuring,  but  It  con- 
cerns only  the  false  cries  derived  from  mis- 
taken analogies  with  Vietnam.  Back  of  this, 
however,  is  a  real  danger  that  is  escaping 
adequate  attention,  In  part  because  of  the  red 
herring  of  Vietnam. 

It  Is  not  an  immediate  crisis,  but  rather  a 
situation  that  over  a  longer  time  span  may 
produce  conditions  like  those  that  proved 
fatal  to  South  Vietnam.  In  other  words,  as 
idtlmate,  Vietnam-like  debacle  .nay  be  in  the 
cards  for  us  in  Korea  unless  we  start  to  do 
something  about  it  soon. 

The  experiences  of  the  Korean  War  made 
the  South  Koreans  the  most  bitterly  anti- 
Communist  people  in  the  world  and  there- 
fore insiired  their  loyalty  to  Seoul,  But  this 
shows  signs  of  eroding. 

There  has  always  been  much  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  government  in  South 
Korea.  Despite  rapid  economic  growth  In 
recent  years,  the  discrepancies  in  wealth 
were  severe  and  seemed  to  be  growing  worse. 
Corruption  in  government  and  business — 
recently  highlighted  by  the  admission  of  a 
•4  million  bribe  to  government  authorities 
by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp. — has  always  drawn 
much  criticism.  Except  for  a  brief  period  in 
1960-61  of  Ineffective  Democratic  govern- 
ment, Korea's  democracy  has  always  been 
Imperfect  and  Incomplete.  Individual  rights 
and  freedoms  were  often  curtailed. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  was  enough 
Individual  liberty  and  democratic  participa- 
tion In  government  to  make  people  feel  that 
there  was  sufficient  difference  from  the  com- 
pletely repressive  regime  of  the  North  to 
make  the  South  worth  fighting  to  preserve. 
This  situation,  however,  has  been  chang- 
ing of  late.  In  October,  1972,  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  declared  martial  law  and  fol- 
lowed this  with  a  new  constitution,  which, 
by  giving  him  the  right  to  appoint  one- 
third  of  the  membrs  of  Parliament,  reduced 
that  body  and  all  electoral  politics  to  a 
sham. 

He  followed  this  by  Draconian  measiires 
seriously  limiting  Individual  freedoms,  in- 
cluding those  of  political  crlticLsm  and  self- 
expression,  and  enforced  these  with  brutal 
police  controls.  The  opposition  forces  have 
been  cowed  into  virtual  silence,  but  hostility 
and  tension  run  deep. 

EspeclaUy  among  the  city  dwellers  and 
the  better  educated.  Including  the  bulk  of 
the  influential  Protestant  and  Catholic 
groups,  there  is  a  sense  of  desperation.  Stu- 
dent activism  may  have  been  successfully 
repressed;  but  probably  at  the  cost  of  creat- 
ing secret  student  revolutionaries.  Step  1 
has  l>een  taken  toward  the  making  of  a 
Vietnamese  situation. 

South  Korea  has  recently  suffered  another 
blow,  this  one  not  of  its  own  making.  Korea's 
dazzling  economic  record  of  recent  years  was 
based  on  industrialization  and  world 
trade — an  incipient  replica  of  the  Japanese 
economic  miracle — and  therefore  the  oil 
crisis  that  started  In  the  autumn  of  1973 
delt  Korean  a  serious  blow. 

It  is  particularly  dependent  on  markets 
In  and  investments  from  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  both  these  countries 
have  themselves  been  in  recessions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  picture  of  an  increasingly  repres- 
sive South  Korean  regime  makes  both  Jap- 
anese and  Americans  more  critical  of  condi- 
tions In  Korea,  more  dubious  about  its  fu- 
ture and  less  willing  to  Invest  there,  thus 
adding  to  Korea's  economic  woes.  A  serious 
economic  downturn  could  further  erode 
South  Korean  loyalties. 

The  deterioration  of  the  political  situation 
In  South  Korean  has  also  Increased  doubts 
about   the   American   commitment    to    help 


defend  the  co\mtry.  The  post-Vietnam  mood 
In  the  United  States  is  reason  enough  for 
such  doubts,  but  they  are  greatly  increased 
by  a  picture  of  a  dictatorial  and  cruelty  re- 
pressive regimes  In  Seoul,  which  is  repug- 
nant to  Americans. 

The  American  commitment  is  hedged  by 
the  phrasing  that  "In  case  of  an  external 
armed  attack"  each  nation  "would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes."  Still,  the  pres- 
ence of  about  40,000  American  soldiers  as  a 
sort  of  trip-wire  near  the  border  has  always 
made  American  Involvement  in  a  renewed 
Korean  War  seem  almost  automatic. 

But  this  may  well  not  be  true,  given  the 
popular  mood  In  the  United  States,  as 
strengthened  by  the  distasteful  political  ac- 
tions of  Park's  government.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  has  made  a  commitment 
reinforced  by  a  military  presence  that  the 
American  people  would  very  possibly  be  un- 
wining  to  live  up  to.  This  Is  Indeed  a  peril- 
ous position  for  the  United  States  to  be  in. 

Park  or  his  successors  have  only  two  paths 
they  can  follow. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  can  smother  all 
political  criticism  and  ruthlessly  eradicate  all 
sources  of  opposition.  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam  and  China  Itself  shows  the  via- 
bility of  this  sort  of  regime  In  an  East  Asian 
setting  though  it  may  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  create  one  on  a  rightist  rather  than 
a  leftist  Ideological  basis,  as  the  experience 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  suggest.  Of 
course,  this  road  would  ultimately  lead  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  American  military  com- 
mitment, and  probably  much  of  Japanese 
and  American  economic  support. 

The  other  road  would  be  a  return  toward 
a  more  open  society  with  a  growing  role 
for  democratic  political  Institutions.  High 
educational  levels  make  such  a  course  per- 
fectly feasible  in  Korea,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment it  would  be  by  far  the  better  bet,  even 
in  stark  military  terms. 

But  what  should  the  United  States  do? 
The  tendency  Is  to  sweep  the  problem  un- 
der the  rug — to  leave  things  along  and  pre- 
tend the  problem  does  not  exist,  counting  on 
the  improbability  of  war,  at  least  in  the.  near 
future,  to  see  us  safely  through  until  some 
Ftm  unkown  but.  it  Is  hoped,  better  situa- 
tion develops  later  on. 

In  the  very  short  run.  this  policy  Is  under- 
standable. The  shock  of  the  sudden  collapse 
in  Vietnam  for  Americans,  Koreans  and  the 
world  at  large  makes  It  wise  to  let  the  dust 
settle  a  bit  before  making  any  decisive  new 
move  in  Korea.  But  such  a  do-nothing  policy 
caimot  be  allowed  to  continue  Indefinitely, 
as  South  Korean  loyalties  wither  and  popu- 
lar American  distaste  for  Korean  dictatorship 
grows. 

The  defense  of  South  Korea,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  its  systems,  is  not  vital  to 
American  Interests.  A  defense  line  in  the 
straits  between  Japan  and  Korea  has  always 
made  more  military  sense  than  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  peninsula.  Aside  from  our 
emotional  Involvement  in  the  well-being  of 
the  brave  and  talented  people  of  South  Ko- 
rea, our  only  major  concern  in  the  area  Is 
the  adverse  Impact  Its  fall  to  North  Korea 
would  have  on  Japan,  a  nation  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  United  States. 

A  sudden  collapse  resulting  in  part  from 
an  American  refusal  to  live  up  to  Its  com- 
mitments might  start  a  nervous  Japan  back 
on  the  road  toward  remilitarization,  or  might 
frighten  it  Into  a  stance  of  much  less  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  on  vital 
shared  problems  of  economics  and  world 
order. 

If,  however,  the  United  States  had  disen- 
gaged militarily  from  Korea  by  slow  and  well 
understood  steps  prior  to  a  collapse  the  im- 
pact might  be  quite  negligible. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  the  Vietnam  dtist 
is  settling,   to  start  thinking   through   this 


problem.  We  should  before  long  have  a  clear 
program  to  present  to  Park  of  measured  with- 
drawals of  American  troops  and  reductions 
of  military  aid  untu  both  are  entirely  gone 
within  a  few  years — unless  the  South  Kore- 
ans find  It  possible  In  the  meantime  to 
change  course  again  and  start  moving  back 
to  a  freer,  more  democratic  system  that 
would  better  win  the  loyalties  of  their  own 
people  and  the  support  of  the  American 
public. 

To  avoid  damaging  shocks  both  In  Korea 
and  Japan,  such  a  program  would  have  to  be 
spread  over  several  years.  Although  the  crisis 
is  not  an  Immediate  one,  we  must  start  very 
soon  If  we  are  to  complete  the  maneuver  be- 
fore the  situation  does  reach  crisis  pro- 
portions. 

The  present  is  also  a  good  time  to  start 
forming  a  longer-range  Korean  strategy. 
Korea  has  all  along  been  a  more  dangerous 
ilireat  to  world  peace  than  Vietnam,  not  just 
because  it  Ls  a  larger  and  more  effectively 
militarized  country,  but  because  of  its  more 
strategic  location  between  three  of  the  larg- 
est nations  of  the  world — Japan,  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union— with  the  fourth,  the 
United  States,  deeply  Involved  in  the  penin- 
sula for  historical  reasons. 

The  surrounding  great  powers  should  move 
toward  an  agreement  to  Isolate  this  danger 
spot  from  other  issues. 

What  is  needed  is  a  four -power  agreement 
between  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
China  and  Japan  that  they  will  not  allow 
disturbances  in  Korea  to  spill  over  to  In- 
volve them  in  their  relations  with  one 
another. 

The  distrust  and  hostility  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  stand  In  the  way  of 
such  an  agreement  today,  as  does  also  the 
presence  of  American  forces  in  the  South. 
Such  an  agreement  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve 
but  it  is  an  obvious  goal  that  the  United 
States  should  be  working  toward  now. 

When  achieved.  It  will  not  only  neutralize 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  trouble  spots  in 
the  world,  but  may  also  take  some  of  the 
tensions  out  of  the  situation  in  Korea  Itself. 
It  could  lead  to  agreed  military  limitations 
between  the  two  Korean  regimes,  which 
would  be  an  economic  boon  to  both,  and 
possibly  might  open  the  way  for  tUtlmate 
reunification,  which  Is  of  course  the  dream 
of  all  Koreans. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  29.  19751 

Korea  :  Progress  and  Danger 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Aug.  11.  1953:  We  are  tiow  traveling  the 
length  of  South  Korea  by  troop  train  from 
the  southern  tip.  the  part  of  Pusan,  to 
almost  the  farthest  point  therefrom,  Inchon 
on  the  northwest  coast  not  far  from  Seoul. 
The  trip  will  take  probably  16  hours,  though 
it  is  not  over  300  or  400  miles.  The  cars  have 
wooden  seats  and  our  meals  have  been  C  ra- 
tions and  water.  The  best  part  about  it  is 
that  we  are  getting  to  see  Korea  and  get  the 
feel  of  the  country.  Our  first  impressions  at 
Pusan  were  7niserable  and  pathetic.  The 
dirtiest  children  I  have  ever  seen  evaded 
MPs  around  the  train  to  try  to  beg  frovi  GI.i 
on  the  train.  One  crawled  around  on  his 
only  leg — what  had  been  his  left  one  was 
off  at  the  thigh.  When  the  MP  jeep  went 
past  him.  he  threw  stones  at  it.  When  cur 
train  pulled  out.  several  boys  threw  rocks 
at  the  train. 

As  we  pulled  out  of  Pusan  we  saw  the  un- 
believable lean-to  hovels  along  the  railroad 
tracks  where  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  people  are  packed  into  shacks  made 
of  anything  that  tcill  stand  up.  These  are 
the  displaced  persons  of  Korea  and  you  could 
feel  the  bitterness  and  hostility  in  the  air. 
Out  of  the  city  the  picture  is  better.  The 
Korean  countryside  is  quite  mountainous 
with  villages  in  the  little  stretch  of  valleys 
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beticeen  the  rugged,  unadorned  crags.  Tfie 
people  till  the  soil  and  wash  in  muddy  water 
holes.  Many  smile  and  wave  from  their  fields 
in  the  villages.  The  only  silent  ones  are  the 
nid  papasans  who  look  on  and  think  to 
tiifinseli^es. 

Seoul  is  in  ruins  as  complete  as  anything 
I  can  imagine.  There  is  hardly  a  permanent 
hu-lding  standing  within  our  tight  —or  to  be 
niDff  accurate,  hardly  a  permanent  building 
sianding  leith  four  walls  and  a  roof  intact. 
The  city  is  teeming  with  people,  washing 
<  lothes  in  drainage  ditches  on  the  sides  of 
the  roads,  squatting  in  the  comfortable 
Orimtal  tvay,  haggling  a?wf  selling  tvhat  they 
Itare  .  .  .  The  devastation  is  terrible. 

Sehul. — My  first  impressions  of  Korea  were 
those  of  a  U.S.  Army  lieutenant  wlio  arrived 
two  weeks  after  the  1963  armistice  whs  signed 
iuid  stayed  for  eight  months  in  an  artillery 
unit  near  the  Demilitariioed  Zone,  spending 
much  time  scribbling  in  tbe  diary  which  is 
excerpted  on  this  page.  In  1966  I  returned 
for  a  brief  look  at  the  country  and  my  old 
U.S.  unit,  which  I  found  on  the  same  hlU- 
.side  where  I  had  left  it  a  dozen  years  before. 
.Since  August,  1972,  I  have  made  more  than 
two  dozen  trips  here  as  Washington  Post 
correspondent  in  Northeast  Asia. 

Today  Korea  is  headlined  in  the  world  press 
as  rarely  before  in  the  22  years  since  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Yet  it  remains  to 
Americans  only  a  wartime  memory  or  another 
little  known  Oriental  country.  For  those  who 
know  it,  Korea  is  a  particularly  fascinating 
and  affecting  place — a  raw-boned,  gutsy 
frontier  country  with  garlic  on  its  breath, 
where  even  the  newsprint  has  a  peculiar 
musky  smell  and  the  people  are  elbowing, 
clawing  and — occassionally — politely  bowing 
their  way  through  a  hazardous  ceiitury.  It  Is 
about  as  subtle  as  kimchi^  the  fiery  pickled 
cabbage  which  is  the  national  dish,  and  as 
sophisticated  as  a  taekuondo  (Korean  ka- 
rate) chop. 

The  war-torn  South  Korea  of  yesterday  has 
given  way  to  gleaming  skyscrapers  In  the 
capital  of  Seoul,  where  I  write  this  from  a 
l6th-fioor  room  of  an  elegant  hotel  and  look 
out  at  several  higher  buildings  around  me. 
Today's  Korea  has  265  miles  of  expressways 
between  Seoul  and  Pusan,  12  flights  a  day 
by  domestic  airliner  and  a  streamline  train 
which  makes  a  trip  in  A%  hours.  The  gross 
national  product  is  the  highest  la  East  Asia 
outside  of  Japan  and  China.  There  Is  one 
radio  per  household,  one  television  set  for 
every  five  households  and  one  telephone  for 
every  eight  households. 

The  other  afternoon  I  paid  a  call  on  Pi'esi- 
dent  Park  Chung  Hee,  the  authoritarian  and 
sometimes  rough-and-ready  ruler  who  took 
over  m  a  military  coup  and  perpetuated  hlin- 
self  in  office  via  martial  law.  He  is  a  surpris- 
ingly small  man,  almost  frail  at  close  range. 
Playing  gently  with  a  toy-sized  Chihuahua 
puppy  in  his  presidential  office,  he  said  Seoul 
may  well  be  attacked  within  the  coming 
months  by  a  large  force  of  North  Korean 
troops  in  a  lightning  attack  across  the  DMZ 
only  25  miles  away.  Park  asked  me  not  to 
write  the  number  of  divisions  which,  he 
said.  South  Korean  intelligence  estimates 
might  be  tised  in  such  an  attack  on  the  capi- 
tal. Btit  it  is  larger  than  the  total  number 
in  the  North  Korean  army  in  Juj\e  of  1950 
wlien  the  war  began.  If  war  comes  again,  he 
siiid.  South  Korea  will  fight  to  the  last  man. 

A  few  weeks  from  now  I  will  be  ending 
my  service  as  a  correspondent  in  this  part 
ui  the  world,  and  so  this  is  a  final  attempt 
CO  sum  up  the  past  and  the  probable  future 
ill  the  turbulent  "land  of  the  morning  calm. " 
Summing  up  is  difficult,  for  in  the  past  three 
years  alone  I  have  witnessed  many  strange 
and  unexpected  things:  The  spontaneous 
embrace  of  North  Korean  and  Sotith  Korean 
Red  Crass  delegates  in  reunion  at  the  de- 
munatlon  line,  army  tanks  drawn  up  beside 
Seoul's    "freedom   monumeiit"    in    enforce- 


ment of  Park's  martial  law,  the  sudden 
lunge  of  a  secret  police  goon  at  a  Korean 
Catholic  bishop  who  was  denouncing  politi- 
cal oppression,  the  explosive  violence  of  an 
assassin  firing  at  Park  and  killing  bis  wife 
last  August,  the  cool  damp  sides  of  a  North 
Korean  tunnel  blasted  from  solid  rock  GO 
yards  beneath  the  Demilitarlfied  Zone. 

Though  I  have  interviewed  North  Koreans 
in  Tokyo  and  elsewhere,  I  have  been  imable 
to  visit  Pyongyang — no  American  news  cor- 
respondent has  been  permitted  in  the  North 
dtiring  my  three  years  in  Asia.  Tlierefore, 
this  report  will  necessarily  focus  In  greater 
dotfe  on  the  South  than  on  the  North. 

STBArECJC    LOCATION 

"Ihe  place  to  begin  is  with  the  country,  its 
history  and  its  people  for  they — as  in  the 
case  of  Vietnam — are  much  tinderrated  fac- 
tors in  the  great  power  struggles  swirling 
around  them.  Like  Indochina.  Korea  is  lu 
relative  terms  a  pimple  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia — but  a  very  old  one  geologically  and 
culturally.  Because  of  its  strategic  location. 
Korea  has  been  fought  over  many  times.  In 
the  modern  age.  struggle  for  Korea  was  the 
cause  of  the  first  Slno-Japane.se  War  (1894- 
5)  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5) 
as  well  as  the  1950-53  war  Involving  the 
United  States  and  China. 

Despite  its  history  of  invasion,  domination 
and  enslavement,  Korea  has  managed — al- 
most miraculously — to  maintain  an  indo- 
pendent,  district  and  homogeneous  culttue 
which  traces  its  roots  back  24  centviries  be- 
fore the  time  of  Je-sus.  Though  ancient  tribal 
groupings  existed  earlier,  Korea  was  totally 
unified  from  1392  A.D.  vmtil  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Union  drew  a  "temporary"  demarca- 
tion line  at  the  38th  parallel  in  August, 
1945.  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  de- 
feated colonial  Japanese.  It  is  a  curlo.slty 
of  history  that  one  of  the  two  U.S.  War 
Department  colonels  who  drew  the  line  was 
Dean  Rusk. 

Korea's  homogeneity  and  its  long  struggle 
for  sovereignty  and  Independence  form  an 
important  background  factor  In  the  present 
situation.  Though  many  South  Koreans 
abhor  the  regime  in  the  North — and  vice 
versa — the  Koreans  think  of  themselves  as 
one  people  temporarily  and  unjustly  divided 
by  cruel  circumstance.  I  can  never  forget 
the  stunning  moment  when  the  rival  Red 
Cross  delegates  embraced  at  Panmimjom  in 
September,  1972,  even  though  later  they 
found  little  ground  for  agreement  suid  their 
talks  ended  in  deadlock. 

It  seems  likely  that  Korea  will  be  unstable, 
Insecure  and  dangerous  as  long  as  the  coun- 
try remains  divided.  It  follows  tliat  mere 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  Is  a  dubious 
and  j>erhaps  impossible  policy  in  the  long 
run. 

One  Korean  state  has  a  "Communist"  re- 
gime and  the  other  a  "democratic"  regime, 
but  bolh  are  Korean  and  there  are  strUdng 
mirror  images.  Tlieir  mutual  tendencies  to 
iniitaiion  seem  to  have  been  reinforced  by 
personal  contact  during  the  recent  and  un- 
successful efforts  at  detente.  Having  tsolated 
itself  for  many  years.  North  Korea  has  re- 
cently seen  the  advantages  in  greater  dlplo- 
niatic  and  economic  contacts  with  the  world 
oiitsid*  and  is  pursuhig  them  along  lines 
pioneered  in  Seoul.  Meanwhile,  South 
Korea's  leaders  have  seen  the  advantages  of 
national  mobilization  and  control  along 
Pyongyang  lines  and  are  moving  in  this 
direction. 

After  agreeing  to  constitutional  limit«  on 
presidential  authority  in  the  1960s.  Park 
Chung  Hee  declared  martial  law  in  October. 
1972.  and  Instituted  a  new  constitution 
which  a.s.sures  him  unlimited  power  and 
tenure  as  president.  Kim  n  Sung,  who  al- 
ready liad  un'imiteil  pt)wer.  annoiuiced  a 
new  constitution  In  December.  1972.  Riving 
lihu   Ihc   title  i>l'   ■  preNkli'iu"  li)-.e  Parii. 


Pj'ongyang  built  a  13-story  buDdlng  for 
Its  showcase  Children's  Palace:  Seoul  erected 
an  18-story  building  as  a  children's  center. 
Pyongyang  put  up  a  600-foot  concrete  tele- 
vision tower  as  a  landmark  In  the  city:  Seoul 
erected  a  774-foot  concrete  television  and 
observation  tower  on  the  most  prominent 
hlU  In  town.  South  Korea  built  a  showcase 
highway  from  Panmunjom  to  Seoul;  North 
Korea  built  a  showcase  highway  from  Pan- 
munjom to  Pyongyang.  A  diplomat  who  haw 
dealt  recently  with  both  sta'es  was  .stunned 
by  some  similarities  of  style  and  operailoii 
of  their  loreinn  olticfs.  "There  Ls  the  nice 
guy  across  the  table,  and  In  the  next  room 
and  at  the  next  appointment  you  meet  the 
toitgh  guy.  "you  could  change  the  names  and 
the  rhetoric  and  guess  what  is  coming  next." 

The  leadership  circles  of  North  and  South 
Korea  r«;volve  around  two  interesting  and 
authors t-artau  rtilei-s.  In  some  respeci.s  the 
patterns  seem  to  be  curious  mirror  images. 

Kim  II  Sung  is  a  peasant  son  from  the 
Pyongyang  area.  He  was  educated  largely 
In  Chinese  schools  in  Manchuria  and  trained 
as  a  guerrilla  fighter  in  the  1930s  in  the 
Northeast  Anti-Japane.se  United  Army 
(NAJUA) .  It  is  widely  believed  that  he  served 
for  a  time  in  the  Soviet  Army  during  World 
War  II.  In  any  case,  the  Russians  facilitated 
and  probably  arranged  his  rise  to  power  soon 
after  their  occupation  of  North  Korea  iu 
1945. 

Most  of  the  top-ranking  figures  iu  North 
Korea  today  are  former  colleagues  of  Klm'-> 
from  NAJUA  of  al>out  40  years  ago.  The 
leader's  son,  Kim  Jung  II,  is  considered  the 
rising  star  within  the  leadership.  The  hus- 
band of  the  president's  niece,  Kim  Byuni^ 
Ha,  is  head  of  the  powerful  national  secu- 
rity and  political  affairs  bureau — in  eil«»<t, 
the  secret  police. 

I'EASANT'S    SON 

Park  Chung  Hee  of  South  Korea  was  born 
to  a  landless  peasant  near  Taegu  In  the  South 
and  educated  at  local  schools  and  a  teachers 
college.  Later  he  v.  as  trained  in  the  Japanese 
Military  Acsulemy  in  Manchuria  and  served 
there  lu  the  early  19408  as  a  Japanese  army 
lieutenant.  He  attended  the  second  class  of 
the  post-war  Korea  Military  Academy  and 
later  the  U.S.  Army  artillery  schools.  Park 
was  arrested,  tortured  and  sentenced  to 
death  in  connection  with  a  Communist- 
tinged  rebellion  In  the  South  In  1948  but 
managed  to  survive  by  cooperating  with  the 
authorities  and  was  rehabilitated.  He  and  a 
group  of  fellow  officers  seized  power  iu  a 
nUlltary  coup  in  May.  1961,  with  the  rehic- 
tant  acquiescence  of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  most  sensitive  positions  iu 
South  Korea  are  held  by  former  coup  col- 
leagres  or  other  long-time  associates  of  Park. 
Kim  Jong  Pll,  who  is  married  to  Park's  niece. 
wa£  an  architect  of  the  coup,  later  the  orga- 
nizer of  the  powerful  KCIA  (secret  police) 
and  is  now  prime  minister.  The  national  as- 
sembly speaker  (and  former  prime  minis- 
ter), Chung  II  Kwan,  helped  save  Park  from 
execution  In  1948.  Former  KCIA  chief  Lee 
Hu  Rak  was  the  first  spokesman  for  the 
coup.  Park's  chief  of  the  presidential  bod>- 
guards,  his  predecessor  in  tljat  job  and  tlif 
present  mayor  of  Seoul  were  all  close  Junior 
associates  of  Park  iu  tlie  coup  days.  'I'lte 
new  deputy  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— named  to  the  poet  as  South  Korea 
prepares  to  enter  a  critical  debute  this  fril- 
ls married  to  Park's  daughter. 

Having  said  all  this,  one  must  add  that 
there  are  very  important  differences  between 
the  two  Koreas  ns  they  presently  exist.  Three 
of  these  strike  me  as  of  partictilar  im- 
portance : 

South  Korea  begins  with  far  more  toler- 
ance lor  individual  choices  than  the  rigid 
collect  ivism  of  the  North,  and  at  the  moment 
is  working  back  toward  an  authoritarian 
state.  Freedoms  which  are  tniknown  in  the 
North— freedom  of  the  press  and  private  ex- 
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presslon.  free<lom  to  move  oneli  resldenc« 
at  wlU — mn  belac  eroded  but  tbey  ara  far 
from  BQtiffed  oat.  And  tbey  remain  the  "right 
way"  In  the  minds  of  large  nimibers  of 
people. 

South  Korea  has  been  a  creature  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  connection, 
whUe  by  no  means  as  benign  as  aoe  might 
wish,  has  left  a  heritage  that  has  proven 
difficult  to  eradicate. 

The  North  has  an  ideology,  which  the 
South  does  not  (unless  it  be  the  vague  no- 
tion of  betterment  through  economic 
growth).  The  North  Is  also — in  Korean 
terms — on  the  right  side  of  the  unification 
issue.  Two  years  ago  Parte  moved  to  an  open- 
ly expressed  "two  Koreas"  policy.  This  Is 
realistic  for  the  present  and  It  is  diplomati- 
cally expedient.  But  nationalism  is  a  power- 
ful force  and  Kim  II  Sung  is  in  better 
position  to  harness  It. 

The  South  Is  outward  looking  economi- 
cally, highly  Involved  in  and  dependent  on 
external  trade  and  foreign  capital.  The  North 
has  glorified  self-reliance,  though  It  may 
be  m  the  early  stages  of  a  turn  toward  the 
outside. 

With  few  natural  resources  and  little 
historic  Industry,  the  South  has  become  a 
factory  on  the  Japanese  model — taking  in 
raw  materials,  processing  them  and  selling 
to  the  world.  Exports  account  for  about  70 
percent  of  Its  industrial  manpower.  The  new 
flve-year  plan  envisions  foreign  trade  of 
about  80  percent  of  total  ONP  (compared 
to  an  Impressive  65  percent  now)  and  the 
vast  sum  of  $2  billion  per  year  in  foreign 
capital  pouring  into  the  country.  Thus  South 
Korea  must  live  In  and  with  the  world,  with 
no  chance  to  shut  its  gates  to  be  again  "the 
hermit  kingdom"  of  traditional  Korea.  This 
extreme  external  involvement  has  meaning 
In  every  field — political,  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary as  well  as  economic.  The  South  Korean 
strategy  offers  great  rewards  If  the  world 
economy  and  its  own  management  are 
aound — and  eventual  crisis  If  they  are  not. 
As  much  of  this  implies,  the  armistice  line 
at  the  DMZ  and  the  regular— and— sterile 
meetings  of  the  armistice  commission  drawn 
from  both  sides  are  among  the  few  things 
whk:h  have  remained  frozen  since  the  1950- 
53  war.  With  fierce  antagonisms  and  with 
the  frontier  remaining  firmly  in  place,  vital 
changes  have  been  taking  place  on  both 
sides. 

CaOWIKC    PAINS 

EconomlcaUy  the  North  started  with  a  bet- 
ter base  of  industry  and  resoiu-ces  but  has 
been  outdistanced  by  the  South  tn  many 
respects — ^the  cutoff  of  Soviet  aid  in  the  mld- 
ao'B  turned  the  North  Inward  for  a  decade 
In  search  of  self-reliance.  Though  her  econ- 
omy grew  and  the  living  standards  of  her 
people  Unproved,  the  rate  of  change  was 
slow.  The  empliasis  was  on  henw  industry 
and  military-  strength. 

Recently,  Pjongyang  made  a  disastrous 
guess  about  world  market  prices  for  its  metal 
exports,  holding  them  off  the  market  for 
price  leaps — it  turned  out  there  was  a  big 
price  decime  due  to  worldwide  reces.slon. 
This  caused  an  unprecedented  and  unex- 
pected trade  deficit  In  1974  of  about  $500 
million  with  non-Communist  sources  alone. 
There  is  also  a  large  traded  deficit  with  Rus- 
sia. Worsened  by  the  North  s  refusal  to  pay 
its  bills  or  even  show  up  to  talk  to  creditors. 
Pyongyang's  International  credit  standing 
has  collapsed.  At  the  moment,  for  example, 
it  Is  reported  to  have  a  fleet  of  Swedish 
Volvos  which  have  not  been  paid  for,  but 
no  spare  parts  for  them  either.  North  Korea 
wUl  have  to  work  its  way  out  of  its  present 
embarrassment — and  probably  will. 
In  the  South  the  economic  and  social 
hanges  have  been  dramatic.  If  often  uneven, 
irom  the  villages  to  the  burgeoning  city  of 
Seoul.  Some  of  the  U.S.  war  veterans  romlng 


b«u5k  to  Seoul  last  week  could  hardly  believe 
this  Is  the  Korean  they  left. 

The  physical  changes — mushrooming  cities, 
gleaming  expressways  and  other  signs  of  mod- 
ernization—are  only  part  of  the  story.  Since 
the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  life  expectancy 
at  birth  has  shot  up  from  50  years  to  66 
years — almost  an  additional  year  for  every 
year  that  has  passed.  The  number  of  primary 
.school  graduates  has  doubled,  high  school 
and  college  graduate.?  have  increased  more 
than  six  times.  The  adult  literacy  rate  of 
93  per  cent  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Since  the  •50"s — and  particularly  since 
Park  took  power  In  1961— South  Korea  has 
eutered  a  period  of  rapid  and  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  on  a  different  scale  from  most 
other  developing  nations.  GNP  growth  of  10 
per  cent  per  year  in  real  terms  was  the  rule 
until  the  setback  of  the  oil  crisis.  Total  GNP 
In  real  terms  has  quadrupled  since  1955,  and 
exporU  have  Increased  more  than  40  times. 
U.S.  aid,  which  sustained  the  South  in  the 
early  post  war  years,  is  now  paltry  compared 
to  the  total  economy.  Today  Korea  makes 
steel  supertankers,  petrochemicals  and  elec- 
tromcs  for  sale  to  the  world — and  Its  plans 
are  big.  By  1981— only  six  years  from  now— 
It  expects  to  export  $2.4  billion  In  textiles 
and  garments  alone — more  than  its  total 
GNP  in  1961.  Huge  increases  in  production 
and  export  are  planned  for  other  industries. 
a.s  well. 

GNP  per  capita  has  shot  up  to  $513,  but 
due  to  Inflation  and  low  wage  policies  geared 
to  export.  South  Korean  workers  took  pay 
cuts  in  real  terms  mounting  to  6  to  10  per 
cent  last  year.  There  was  litUe  protest— part- 
ly because  protest  is  banned  and  the  workers 
powerless,  partly  because  people  are  still  bet- 
ter off  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Still,  the  workers'  pay  scales  and  living 
standards  are  very  low.  A  survey  by  the  gov- 
ernment-controUed  Federation  of  Korean 
Trade  Unions  last  year  reported  that  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  organized  workers  were 
paid  less  than  30,000  won  monthly  (about 
$60).  A  city  family's  minimum  living  cost 
was  estimated  at  nearly  50,000  iron  (♦100)  In 
the  same  period.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
famiUes,  several  people  are  working — just 
to  get  by.  At  the  same  time,  a  middle  class 
is  being  buUt,  a  few  are  becoming  very  rich. 
coNSTmmoN  jEmsoms 
Politically,  South  Korea  has  taken  a  turn 
toward  authoritarianism  under  Park's  14- 
year  rule.  Park  took  power  as  a  general  In  a 
jnllitary  coup  and  reluctantly  shifted  to 
civllfcin  clothes  as  an  elected  president  with 
a  limited  term  under  strong  American  pres- 
si're.  He  extended  his  hold  on  the  presidency 
from  two  terms  to  three  terms  by  means  of 
a  disputed  constitutional  amendment.  Even 
so.  he  would  have  had  to  step  down  this  year 
had  he  not  unilaterally — and  probably  il- 
legally-Jettisoned the  constitution  under 
martial  law  In  late  1972.  Now  he  is  elected 
president  by  an  easily-controlled  council 
rather  than  by  popular  vote.  And,  while  his 
present  term  under  the  new  constitution  will 
end  In  1978,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  can- 
not continue  in  office  for  as  long  as  he 
wishes — and  his  strength  permits. 

With  the  constitutional  limitation  to 
vMch  Park  agreed  in  the  1960s.  South  Korea 
had  the  machinery  to  transfer  power  from 
one  leader  to  another  with  order  and  legiti- 
macy—and Park  made  noises  about  grooming 
a  successor  and  stepping  down.  In  1972  he 
destroyed  the  means  of  passing  power  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  principal  competing 
institution,  the  National  Assembly.  The  po- 
litical Instability  and  recurrent  upheavals  of 
the  past  two  years  flow  from  this. 

WhUe  his  strength  and  some  of  his  achieve- 
ments are  admired.  Park  Is  not  a  truly  popu- 
lar figure.  There  Is  no  consensus  in  South 

Korea  that  he  should  be  president  forever 

my  Etuess  is  the  consensus  !.■-  quite  the  oppo- 
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site — but  under  the  present  system  the  only 
way  to  oust  him  Is  by  revolt,  coup  or 
aa<!assinatlon. 

One  wonders  why  an  all-powerful  leader 
has  been  accepted  with  so  little  known  trou- 
ble in  the  North  and  so  strongly  resisted  In 
the  South.  "Though  It  certainly  wasn't  per- 
fect we  had  25  years  of  open  politics,  while 
the  North  simply  continued  and  expanded 
the  oppression  of  the  (pre-war)  Japanese  co- 
lonial system,"  one  of  my  South  Korean 
friends  explained.  Even  Park  gives  lip-service 
to  democracy,  though  he  calls  it  "Korean- 
style  democracy."  It  does  not  go  down  easily. 
Ham  Sok  Hon,  the  white-bearded  and  re- 
spected senior  freedom  fighter,  has  been 
jailed  by  the  Japanese,  the  Communists  and 
the  Rhee  regime  and  shadowed  and  interro- 
gated by  Park's  ubiquitous  secret  police.  He 
sees  little  difference  between  them  so  far  ns 
tyranny  is  concerned  and  goes  on  fighting 
and  speaking  without  respite. 

Since  Independence  from  the  colonial  Jap- 
anese In  1945,  two  vivid  experiences  have 
deeply  affected  the  thinking  of  South  Ko- 
reans. One  is  the  1950  North  Korean  attack 
and  the  war  which  followed,  an  an tl -Commu- 
nist lesson  which  has  never  been  forgotten. 
The  other  experience  was  the  1960  studenf 
revolution  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
President  Syngman  Rhee,  who  had  grown 
tyrannical  and  unpoptilar.  This  national  con- 
sciousness— almost  a  national  myth — of  stu- 
dent power  explains  why  the  campuses  are 
perennially  the  focus  of  dissent  and  why  a 
heavily-armed  government  so  fears  a  few  un- 
armed young  men  and  wtjmen  waving  plac- 
ards and  shouting  slogans  in  the  streets. 

Until  the  collapse  In  Vietnam  gave  sudden 
credibility  to  the  North  Korean  threat.  It 
seemed  likely  that  Park  and  his  growing  ll.st 
of  domestic  enemies — Including  large  sec- 
tions of  the  various  churches  as  well  as  many 
students  and  intellectuals  and  much  of  the 
press — would  interact  with  one  another  until 
the  president  or  his  apparatus  finally  went 
too  far  and  Park  was  overthrown. 

But  Park  has  the  upper  hand  for  as  long  as 
the  Northern  threat  seems  truly  pressing,  and 
right  now  he  Is  playing  that  hand  fiUly  to 
silence  all  competing  voices  and  mobilize  Ko- 
rean society  for  the  long  haul. 

But  should  threat  of  attack  recede  or  North 
Korean  military  action  be  tried  and  fall.  Park 
may  well  be  faced  again  with  an  Internal 
problem  which  will  not  go  away.  "I  hate  It." 
(the  Internal  suppression  and  mobilization 
of  today)  an  apolitical  Korean  said  in  con- 
versaUon  a  few  days  ago,  "but  it  Is  Inevitable 
in  these  circumstances."  When  circumstances 
change,  he  will  probably  hate  It  more  and  ac- 
cept it  less. 

Interaction  with  the  North  has  worked  in 
almost  uncanny  fashion  for  Park  In  recent 
years.  His  martial  law  constitution  was  ac- 
cepted because  hopes  for  detente  were  high 
at  the  time;  Park  sold  his  unchecked  author- 
ity as  the  only  way  to  negotiate  with  Kim 
II  Sung.  When  the  detente  faded,  so  did 
Park's  support. 

Last  August  Park's  heavy-handed  round- 
ups and  suppression  had  landed  him  in  seri- 
ous trouble  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Seoul 
seemed  near  to  an  internal  exploilon  or  a 
whispered  coup.  The  bullets  of  an  assassin. 
who  has  been  linked  to  North  Koreans  llvlut; 
in  Japan,  bounced  off  Park's  bulletproof  lec- 
tum  but  killed  his  wife.  The  political  ten- 
sion was  rele.ised  in  the  I'.ational  mourning 
and  Park  was  saved. 

Again,  early  this  year,  he  faced  £.eriou,« 
trouble  when  fearless  former  political  pris- 
oners told  of  torture  in  prison.  Their  words 
were  trumpeted  by  the  country's  leading 
newspaper,  which  was  then  In  open  revolt 
against  Park's  secret  police.  But  the  fall  of 
Indochina  saved  Park,  making  the  threat 
from  North  Korea  more  credible  than  In 
years.  Kim  II  Sung  helped  by  flying  to  Pek- 
ing  Now  Park's  stern  measures  and  po.<slbly 
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his  continuance  in  power  are  buttressed  by 
the  threat  of  war  rather  than  the  possibility 
of  peace. 

Of  politics  In  North  Korea,  virtually  noth- 
1  If  Is  known.  Kim  II  Sung,  "the  great  lead- 
P-."  has  perhaps  the 'greatest  personality 
f  ilt  in  history.  But  behind  this,  htiman  be- 
ij-.gc — passionate,  vivid  Koreans — must  some- 
V  Uore  exist,  out  of  sight. 

MILLIONS    OF    ARMEJ    -Mt.N" 

Militarily,  both  Koreas  have  been  piling 
up  armaments  and  Increasing  and  modern- 
i/ing  their  forces  with  characteristic  indus- 
try and  zeal  for  the  past  quarter  century.  To- 
day the  Korean  peninsula  is  one  of  the  most 
heavily  armed  areas  of  the  >*orld,  bristling 
with  powerful  weaponry  in  tlie  hands  of 
more  than  1  million  men  in  regular  armies 
on  the  two  sides  pltis  active  and  armed  re- 
serves of  about  5  million  more  and  mobilized 
defense  corps  of  additional  millious.  This 
in  a  peninsula  of  about  50  million  people  in 
all — two  thirds  of  theui  residing  in  the 
South. 

South  Korea's  regular  force  is  the  third 
largest  standing  army  in  the  non-Communist 
world,  behind  the  United  Slates  and  India. 
It  is  larger  than  that  of  France  or  West  Ger- 
many and  about  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Egypt  or  Britain.  North  Korea's  regular  force 
almost  matches  the  South's  in  manpower, 
btit  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  .North  i.s  more 
heavily  armed. 

Should  a  second  Korean  civil  war  break 
out,  it  could  make  the  first  one  seem  like 
a  game  with  toys  even  if  direct  participation 
of  the  three  great  powers  could  be  avoided. 
The  1950-53  conflict  was  bloody  enough — 
roughly  3  million  Koreans  of  both  sides  were 
reported  killed  or  missing,  oi  a  total  popula- 
tion then  of  30  million. 

On  June  25.  1950,  according  Lo  military 
historians.  North  Korea  had  about  200.000 
men  In  its  regular  forces  including  10  army 
divisions  armed  with  550  howitzers,  242 
tanks  and  a  few  Utmbering  uiiplnnes.  Today 
it  Is  reported  to  have  regulur  forces  of  467.- 
000  men,  including  23  army  divisions  armed 
with  15.000  artillery  pieces,  Soviet  Frog  mis- 
siles, more  than  1,000  tanks,  600  combat  air- 
craft including  300  MIG  figlucr-bumbers, 
helicopters,  submarines,  higli-speed  patrol 
boats  armed  with  Styx  missiles  and  much 
more. 

North  Korea  is  said  to  be  mania'acturlug 
tanks  and  helicopters  as  well  as  naval  craft 
and  to  be  preparing  to  manufacture  Jet  air- 
craft. It  has  extensive  underground  facilities 
designed  to  thwart  an  expected  attack  by 
U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Commando 
units  have  recently  been  given  parachute 
training  for  possible  drops  behind  sotitheru 
lines. 

Twenty  flve  years  ago,  South  Korea  was 
reported  to  have  105,000  men  in  its  regular 
forces  including  8  army  division*;  91  howit- 
zers, no  tanks  and  a  few  light  observation 
planes.  Today  it  has  a  standing  armed  force 
of  625,000  men  Including  23  infantry  divi- 
sions, 40  artillery  battalions.  2,000  heavy 
guns  up  to  203  MM,  Honest  John  surface-to- 
surface  missiles,  1,000  tanks,  210  combat  air- 
craft plus  destroyers,  minesweepers  and  pa- 
trol craft. 

South  Kc»-ea  is  manufacturing  M-16  rifles, 
anununltion  and  military  radios  and  prepar- 
ing to  produce  high-speed  patrol  boats  and 
Jet  aircraft  with  U.S.  help.  In  1974  It  bought 
twice  as  much  weaponry  with  its  own  foreign 
exchange  ($169  million)  than  It  actually  re- 
ceived in  U.S.  military  assistance  grants. 
Given  the  development  of  the  economy,  some 
senior  Koreans  believe  that  within  a  few 
years  the  country  will  cease  receiving  U.S. 
military  aid  and  may  even  begin  paying  part 
of  the  costs  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  here,  as 
is  done  now  by  West  Germany.  The  end  of  aid 
and  the  beginning  of  payments  presumably 
would  reduce  potential   U.S.   congressional 


leverage  on  the  Issues  of  buraan  rights  and 
repressing  internal  policies. 

The  40,000  American  troops  remaining  here 
are  unimportant  in  the  manpower  scale 
when  compared  to  the  vast  numbers  of 
armed  Koreans  on  two  sides.  Despite  all  the 
talk  of  rigorous  infantry  training,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  Americans  are  combat 
force.s.  Most  U.S.  troops  are  assigned  to  log- 
istical and  headquarters  duties.  When  I 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  U.S.  forces  here 
two  years  ago,  I  found  that  many  of  them 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

U.S.  warplanes  have  a  major  role  in  com- 
pensating for  North  Koreas  airpower  advan- 
tage over  the  South,  but  this  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  planned  Imbalance.  The  U.S.,  heavily 
committed  to  Seoul,  maintains  the  imbalance 
in  order  to  keep  some  conti-ol  of  the  South 
Korean  military  situation. 

The  real  Importance  of  American  troop.s 
is  political  and  strategic.  They  are  "trip- 
wire"— a  virtual  tjuarantce  that  the  U.S.  will 
be  quickly  involved  in  any  major  Korean 
conflict.  The  extensive  stockpile  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  here — reported  to  number  well 
iiiio  the  hundreds,  including  bombs,  artillery 
sheila  and  buried  nuclear  laud  mines — are 
a  dear  and  present  threat  against  the  North. 
Bat  .should  they  ever  be  tised.  the  world 
would  be  plunged  into  Its  first  "tactical  nu- 
clear war"  which  would  greatly  increase  nu- 
clear proliferation  and  bring  dangers  beyond 
imagination. 

Ml;ST    WAR    COME? 

Given  the  nature  of  the  Korean  people,  the 
two  regimes  and  their  economic  and  military 
strengths,  what  are  the  chances  of  armed 
conflict  sometime  within  the  next  few  years? 
A  sensitive  ob.server  here  wotild  have  to  say 
that  today  the  chances  seem  reasonably  good. 
The  situation  is  fluid.  Korean.s  are  unpre- 
dictable. Tension  in  Korea  can  be  dangerous 
because  Koreans,  under  certain  circtim- 
staiices,  can  be  explosive  people. 

Tlie  'scientific  methods  of  acriul  ob.servrt- 
tioii"  mentioned  to  me  by  Park  are  .said  to 
dl.scloc>e  a  gradual  forward  repositioning  and 
bviild-up  of  North  Korean  forces  near  the 
38th  parallel.  This  could  be  either  for  defen- 
sive or  offensive  piwpo.ses — but  appears  to  be 
more  likely  offeii8i\e.  Recently  Sotith  Korea 
has  reinforced  and  repositioned  Its  military 
power  In  forward  areas  north  of  Seoul. 

llie  possible  lightning  strike  which  worries 
Park  and  the  U.S.  coniinand  would  require  a 
lightning  responne.  Korea  Is  thus  a  hair- 
trigger  from  explosion  at  any  time.  It  might 
all  happen  so  fast,  or  by  such  contrivance. 
th.it  the  U.S.  might  for  a  long  time  be  unable 
to  learn  who  did  what  to  whom. 

While  recognizing  the  dangers,  reason  im- 
pels one  to-  believe  that  the  worst  will  not 
occur.  Kim  II  Sung  has  built  a  showcase  capi- 
tal In  Pyongyang  with  wide  boulevards,  at- 
tractive parks  and  amenities  for  the  people. 
He  Is  building  his  country's  Industry.  He  has 
much  to  protect  and  defend.  To  take  the 
chance  of  losing  It  all  within  a  few  hours 
in  order  to  gain  a  devastated  South  would 
seem  Irrational  beyond  the  scale  of  human 
thought. 

Park  has  even  more  to  lose  because  Seoul 
is  so  very  vulnerable.  Park  benefits  internally 
from  tension,  but  the  real  thing  would  be 
a  disaster.  Just  as  Kim  H  Sung  probably  can- 
not fight  a  long  war  In  the  South  without 
Soviet  or  Chinese  help — and  thus  must  have 
their  concurrence — so — Park  could  not  fight 
a  long  war  In  the  North  without  the  American 
logistical  tall  and  U.S.  acqulesence. 

Korea  is  one  of  the  worlds  danger  spots 
because  major  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
overlap  In  this  peninsula.  These  powers  have 
conflicting  and  even  irreconcilable  Interests 
in  many  respects,  but  right  now  they  seem 
to  have  a  common  interest  in  averting  an 
outburst  in  Korean  which  could  cost  each 
of  them  more  than  it  could  gain. 


American  and  other  diplomats  In  Peking 
believe  China  told  Kim  n  Sung  on  his  recent 
visit  to  be  cautious  at  least  for  the  present. 
The  Russians  wouldn't  even  see  Kim,  and 
the  fratenal  Communist  leader  flew  many 
hundred  miles  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  Soviet 
airspace  on  his  way  to  Eastern  Europe.  But 
diplomats  with  contact  In  Pyongyang  expect 
Kim  to  go  to  Moscow  sometime  within  the 
next  two  months. 

Over  the  middle  distance  the  great  powers 
may  have  less  community  of  Interest  and  also 
less  influence  on  their  heavily-armed  Korean 
clients.  And  unless  some  solution  or  modus 
Vivendi  can  be  fouiid,  tension  will  persist 
and  the  dangers  of  accidental  or  deliberate 
explosion  will  wear  away  at  the  actuarial 
tables. 

Until  now  the  powers  have  given  little 
priority  to  constructive  discussion  or  even 
consideration  of  Korea,  except  for  an  occa- 
."ional  backroom  dialogue  and  at  least  one 
accommodation  with  respect  to  the  complex 
Korean  question  at  the  U.N.  The  priority  for 
consideration  may  be  upgraded  now,  but  for  a 
big  power  agreement  on  the  long-term  future 
In  the  peninsula  seem  slim. 

When  Amerlcaii  withdrawal  from  Thailand, 
is  completed  a  few  months  from  now.  South 
Korea  will  be  the  only  VS.  military  foothold 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Indochina  collapse,  the  United  States  has  re- 
doubled Its  verbal  commitments  to  Korea  and 
substantially  upgraded  Its  threats  of  coun- 
terstrike  should  the  North  move.  But  s  UJ3. 
trip-wire  posture  involving  two  unpredict- 
able Korean  states,  nuclear  weapons,  the 
fate  of  Japan  and  the  strategic  Interests  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  seems  much  too 
risky  for  permanent  policy.  About  the  best 
thine  that  can  be  said  for  It  Is  that  any 
sudden  change  could  be  even  riskier. 

South  Korea  is  a  creature  of  the  United 
States  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  faraway 
state  in  the  world.  Dean  Rusk  drew  the  line 
on  the  map.  The  U.S.  kept  the  line  Intact 
by  suppressing  Korean  leftists  and  Installing 
a  conservative  separatist  power  In  the  Im- 
mediate aftermath  of  World  War  n.  The  VS. 
arranged  to  breathe  legitimacy  Into  the 
Southern  regime  through  UN-supervised 
elections  in  the  South  only.  The  VB.  pre- 
vented the  South  from  being  annexed  by  Ktm 
n  Sung  In  1960,  at  enormous  cost  all  rotmd. 
The  U.S.  brought  the  country  back  from 
rubble  with  economic  aid,  built  Its  armed 
forces  with  military  assistance  and  provided 
mo.st  of  the  markets  and  capital  for  Korea's 
economic  takeoff. 

That  the  U.S.  has  responsibilities  in  Korea 
and  its  people  Is  evident.  The  question  is 
how  those  responsibilities  can  be  harm<m- 
Ized  with  Korea's  past  and  future,  with  VS. 
national  Interest  and  with  what  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  support  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  question  has  hardly  begun  to  be 
addressed  here  or  in  Washington. 

In  the  meantime,  the  situation  in  Korea 
and  by  extension  the  peace  of  Asia  and  the 
world  will  continue  to  rest  to  a  remarkable 
extent  on  Korean  leaders  who  have  their 
own  interests  and  inclinations.  Hang  on  to 
your  hat.  Korea  Is  a  land  of  surprises. 


POSITION  OF  HEJW  ON  S.  963,  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  DES  TO 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  HEW,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me  from  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  a  factsheet  on  S.  963. 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  administration  of 
diethylstilbestrol — DES — to  any  animal 
intended  for  use  as  food  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
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and  factsheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  REcoaD,  as  follows: 

Waskikgton,  D.C.  July  It,  1975. 
Hon.  HucH  Scott, 

Minority  Leader,  VS.  Senate,  Washingtcm. 
D.C. 
D«A«  Hugh:  There  Is  before  the  Senate, 
8.  983,  u  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a  bill  "To  amend 
tb»  Pederal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  prohibit  the  administration  of  the  drug 
diethylstllbestrol  (DBS)  to  any  animal  In- 
tended for  use  as  food,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees." 

This  Department  has  generally  opposed 
the  enactment  of  piecemeal  legislation  tak- 
ing action  on  specific  substances  when  broad 
statutory  authority  for  administrative  action 
already  exists.  However,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  dated  April  22,  1975.  we  did  not 
object  to  those  provisions  of  S.  963,  as  Intro- 
duced, which  prohibited  the  administration 
of  iyE3  to  animals.  The  Committee  bill  re- 
vised the  amendment  to  the  Act  which  deals 
with  the  use  of  DES  In  animals.  The  original 
provision  would  have  banned  the  adminis- 
tration of  DES,  i.e.,  provided  a  remedy  against 
the  farmer  or  feed-lot  owner  who  admin- 
istered DES  to  his  livestock.  As  revised,  the 
bni  merely  prohibits  the  Introduction  or  de- 
livery for  introduction  into  Interstate  com- 
merce of  DES  for  purposes  of  administering 
the  drug  to  animals.  While  this  would  merely 
provide  a  remedy  against  sellers  of  livestock 
products,  the  bill  would  not  allow  action  to 
be  taken  against  those  administering  DES  to 

nnlit\a1c 

However,  the  Department  strongly  objected 
to  the  one-year  moratorium  on  the  use  of 
DES  as  a  postcoital  contraceptive,  proposed 
la  S.  963  as  Introduced.  We  noted  that  this 
is  a  matter  stui  under  review  within  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  involves  a  drug 
which  currently  satisfies  the  criteria  for 
drug  safety  and  efficacy  for  this  use,  pre- 
scribed la  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  The  original  bill  would  have 
thwarted  FDA's  efforts  to  put  Into  effect  a 
comprehensive  set  of  requirements  to  enable 
tine  note  and  effective  use  of  DES  for  post- 
coital contraception.  As  we  noted  in  our  April 
33  letter,  even  if  the  bill  were  enacted,  DES 
would  remain  available  on  the  market  for 
use  as  replacement  therapy  in  estrogen- 
deficient  Btatea  and  for  treatment  of  certain 
caneezs,  and  thus  it  is  Important  that  FDA 
continue  to  be  able  to  require  special  pack- 
aging and  labeling  (including  a  patient  leaf- 
let containing  sufficient  wariUngs)  to  better 
assure  proper  use  of  DES  in  postcoital  con- 
traceptkm. 

Section  2  of  the  reported  bill  on  the  other 
hand,  amends  section  602  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  deem  mis- 
branded  any  drug  containing  DES  unless  Its 
label  bears  a  prescribed  warning  statement 
and  unless  certain  other  specified  require- 
ments are  met.  These  labeling  requirements 
would  apply  to  all  uaes  of  DBS.  The  proposed 
label  warning  requires  a  sUtement  ("WARN- 
ING THIS  DRUG  MAY  CAUSE  CANCER") 
Which  IS  scientifically  misleading  and  may 
unduly  alarm  patients  since  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  brief  sutemeut  of  what  Is  known 
of  attendant  risks  of  developing  cancer.  The 
additional  requirements  that  the  label  state 
that  "THIS  DRUG  MAY  NOT  BE  USED  AS 
A.  CONTRACEPTIVE  AFTER  SEXUAL  IN- 
TER(X>XJRSE  .  .  ."  would  have  to  appear  on 
an  DES,  wether  or  not  the  drug  was  Intended 
for  the  use  In  postcoital  contraception.  As 
noted  In  aor  letter,  DES  can  be  used  for 
several  other  purpose  such  as  estrogen  defi- 
ciency and  for  treatment  of  cerULn  cancers. 
In  prescribing  a  specific  labeling  warning, 
the  bill  can  be  read  as  superseding  the  FDA's 
proposed  patient  leaflet  for  use  of  DES  as  a 
postcoital  contraceptive,  which  would  pro- 
vide patients  with  much  more  detailed  In- 


formation, Including  some  Information  not 
provided  by  label  warnings  prescribed  in  the 
bill.  For  example,  the  i>atient  package  in- 
sert provides  the  patient  with  Information 
explaining  that  DKS  should  not  be  taken  if 
the  patient  is  already  pregnant,  as  such 
uBage  exposes  the  fetus  to  an  unnecessary 
hazard. 

This  label  warning  suggesi-s  to  patients 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  use  DES  :or  postcoital 
contraception  in  cases  other  than  rape  or 
incest  or  comparable  medical  emergencies 
btcau.se  of  Us  wording  "THIS  DRUG  MAY 
NOT  EE  TAKEN  .  .  .'  (emphasis  added). 
The  bUl  does  not  provide  penalties  for  pa- 
tients v.ho  use,  nor  physicians  who  prescribe 
it  or  pharmacists  who  dispense  it,  for  ordi- 
nary cases  of  sexual  intercourse  not  involv- 
ing rape.  Incest  or  comparable  medical  emer- 
gency. Unless  Congre.=s  Intends  to  subject 
these  individuals  to  possible  criminal  pros- 
ecution, there  is  nothing  In  S.  963  which 
would  achieve  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
the  tise  of  DES  in  .such  routine  cases. 

The  bill  would  provide  patients  or  their 
legal  guardians  to  sign  a  written  con.sent  to 
use  DES  ( for  postcoital  contraception  or  any 
other  use).  Such  Informed  consent  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  FDA  at  least  four  times  a 
year  along  v/ich  prescription  scripts.  The 
purpose  of  this  reporting  system  is  imclear. 
It  is  posolble  that  this  reporting  system  is 
designed  more  to  discourage  use  of  DE3  by 
applying  an  onerous  paperwork  burden  on 
physicians  than  to  increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  required  Informed  consent  forms 
are,  in  fact  executed.  Another  possible  Intent 
Is  to  enable  the  Agency  to  have  access  to 
signed  copies  of  the  consent  forms  and  to 
obtain  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  the  use 
of  DES  for  postcoital  contraception.  If  this 
is  the  case,  these  forms  should  Include  In- 
formation on  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  drug  was  prescribed.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  a  potential  for  stigmatizing 
patients  by  categorizing  the  sexual  incident 
which  preceded  the  u^e  of  DES.  Also,  the 
Implementation  of  a  system  making  use  of 
the  statisticr,  collected  would  require  PDA 
to  allocate  limited  resources  from  other 
programs. 

We  believe  that  the  National  Commisclon 
for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  is  an 
inappropriate  body  for  addressing  the  sub- 
.'stance  of  Iniormed  consent  forms  for  thera- 
peutic uses  of  DES. 

The  Department  therefore  strongly  op- 
poses enactment  of  section  2  of  S.  063  which 
provides  labeling  requirements  for  DES. 

Title  n  of  S.  963  wotUd  statutorily  estab- 
lish the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA);  create  the  positions  of  FDA  Com- 
mls.sioner,  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel  as  Presidential  appointees  with 
the  adrtee  and  consent  of  the  Senate  with 
five-year  fixed  terms,  and  vest  specific  statu- 
tory authority  for  carrying  out  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  the  PDA 
Commissioner  rather  than  in  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  who  now  delegates  such  authority 
to  the  Commissioner. 

We  view  the  practice  of  vesting  authority 
at  subordinate  levels  as  Inconsistent  with 
the  basic  accountability  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  effec- 
tive administration  and  coordination  of  all 
programs  within  this  Department.  Although 
\s-o  believe  that  no  useful  purpose  is  served 
by  establishing  FDA  In  law,  and  by  statu- 
torily niandatlng  a  Presidential  appointment 
with  Senate  confirmation  of  the  FDA  Com- 
missioner, we  woiUd  nevertheless  not  object 
to  such  provisions.  However,  we  do  oppose 
specifying  the  term  of  the  appointment  to 
be  five  years.  The  concept  of  a  fixed  term 
could  create  potential  problems  of  the  ac- 
countability of  the  FDA  Commissioner  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 
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Similarly  we  oppose  the  establishment  of 
the  FDA  Deputy  Commissioner  and  General 
Coimsel  as  Presidential  appointments  with 
Senate  confirmation  and  five-year  terms.  The 
Presidential  appointment  of  lesser  officials 
with  resulting  grade  luflaUon,  is  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  such  fixed  terms  would  result 
in  diminished  internal  accountabUity  and 
responsibility  .-imong  key  agency  officials.  We 
also  oppose  the  provision  which  would  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  twenty-five  super- 
grade  positions  m  the  PDA  as  being  tacon- 
sistent  with  the  Department's  responsibilitle^^ 
to  manage  the  utilize  of  such  positions  in 
all  of  our  programs. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  and  that 
enactment  of  certain  provisions  In  S.  963 
as  stated  above  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  Admlnisii-Rtion's  objective.?. 
Siuoerelv. 


Secretary. 

HCW  iosmoN  ON  S.  963  .^o  Reported 
Tiile  I  of  S.  063  would  ban  the  u.se  o)' 
DL'S  as  an  animal  growth  promotant  and 
place  some  restrictions  on  Its  tise  as  a  post- 
coital contraceptive.  Title  II  of  S.  963  would 
establish  the  Food  and  Drttg  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  as  an  independent  agency  withl.i 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  anti 
Welfare  (HEW)  and  make  the  Commi.ssloner 
Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the  General 
Counsel  Presidential  appointments  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation. 

TITLE   I 

Concern  about  DES  U  understandable  It 
Ls  a  potent  drug  and  its  use  sho.ild  Ov  rarc- 
tully  controlled. 

VES  171  animal  feed 

TIic  FDA  has  attempted  to  adminlstr.i- 
tively  ban  the  use  of  DES  as  a  growth 
promotant  In  animals.  The  ban  was  over- 
turned by  the  courts  but  only  on  procedural 
grounds.  The  PDA  currently  has  sufficient 
authority  to  ban  this  use  of  DES,  and  it 
intends  to  pursue  this  action.  We  recognize 
however,  the  intense  Interest  of  Congress  in 
this  matter  and  if  the  Congress  decides  that 
it  should  legislate  this  matter,  DHEW  would 
have  no  objections  to  prohibiting  the  admin- 
istration of  DES  to  animals.  The  reported 
bill,  however,  amended  this  provision  to 
merely  prohibit  introduction  of  DES  Into 
Interstate  commerce  and  does  not  provide  a 
remedy  against  farmers  or  feedlot  owners. 
DES  as  a  postcoital  contraceptive 

The  FDA,  after  careful  consideration,  has 
concluded  that  the  use  of  DES  as  a  post- 
coital contraceptive  In  emergencies  is  safe 
and  effective.  The  PDA  has  established  a 
rigorous  control  system  including  Informed 
consent  to  assure  tlmt  DES  for  this  Indica- 
tion cannot  be  misused.  There  Is  no  evidence 
to  date  wlUch  Indicates  any  detectable  risk 
of  cancer  to  Individuals  taking  the  drug  for 
this  use.  The  PDA  has  sufficient  authority  to 
control  the  proper  use  of  this  drug,  and  we 
therefore  oppose  setthig  hito  legislation  the 
mechanisms  described  in  S.  963.  We  beUeve 
It  is  inappropriate  for  Congress  to  enact 
narrow  leglslaUon  on  a  specific  product.  Such 
action  can  Uihlblt  the  pressent  or  future 
beneficial  use  of  a  drug  and  thus  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

TITIX   II 

S.  963  would  statutorUy  establish  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and  make 
the  Commissioner  of  FDA  a  Presidential 
appohitee  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
Although  we  beUeve  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  either  pi-ovlslou,  we  do 
not  object  to  these  piovislons. 

However,  the  Department  opposes  those 
provislon-s  of  Title  n  which  would  e.stabllsh 
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the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  General  Coun- 
.sel  of  FDA  as  Presidential  appointees.  Such 
appointments  of  lesser  administrative  agency 
officials  is  unwise  and  could  restilt  In  dimin- 
ished Internal  accotmtabllity  and  responsi- 
bility among  key  FDA  officials. 

The  Department  opposes  the  provision 
that  would  statutorily  provide  25  supergrade 
positions  In  FDA  and  the  provision  to  set  a 
•Ixed  term  for  the  Commissioner. 

Title  II  wotild  vest  authority  for  carrying 
out  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
in  the  FDA  Conunissiouer  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  We  oppose  this  provision 
as  inconsistent  with  the  basic  accountability 
of  the  Secretary  to  admlnJ&ter  the  program.s 
of  the  Department. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  housing  ii 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  all  older 
Americans — if  only  because  it  Is  their 
No.  1  cost.  Many  older  people's  homes 
have  gi'own  too  old  or  too  expensive  to 
keep;  apartments  have  deteriorated,  and 
many  stand  in  need  of  repairs. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  6  mil- 
lion elderly  people  could  be  li\'ing  in  sub- 
standard housing  right  now,  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  thei-e  are  people  on 
the  waiting  list  for  every  existing  imit  of 
elderly  housing.  In  Januaiy  1973,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  placed  a  moratorium  on  all 
housing  programs,  failing  to  take  account 
of  the  proven  success  of  housing  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  As  a  result,  Con- 
gi'ess  approved  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974,  in- 
cluding a  revised  section  202  housing 
program  to  enable  eligible  sponsors  to 
build  specially  designed,  subsidized 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

Under  this  program,  tlie  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  can 
bon-ow  up  to  $800  million  from  the 
Treasury.  This  money,  in  turn,  can  be 
loaned  to  eligible  sponsors  of  housing  for 
the  elderly  or  handicapped.  Loans  are 
to  be  made  to  sponsors  at  the  prevailing 
Government  interest  rate,  plus  an  addi- 
tional amount  to  cover  administrative 
expenses. 

The  legislative  history  on  this  particu- 
lar housing  program  is  verj'  clear. 
However,  there  has  been  a  lackluster  per- 
foiTOance  by  the  administration  in  im- 
plementing the  program.  Final  regula- 
tions for  it  still  have  not  been  published, 
and  the  regulations  that  were  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  foi-  public  com- 
ment have  not  met  with  approval  in  Con- 
gress or  within  the  national  organiza- 
tions representing  older  Americans. 

Because  of  this,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aghig  has  held  2  days  of 
hearings,  chaued  by  Senator  Harrison 
Williams,  the  author  of  the  new  202  pro- 
gram. Those  healings  have  provided  a 
great  deal  of  iiL-iight  into  the  problems 
encountered  in  getting  the  202  program 
implemented.  And  as  a  result  of  the 
hearings,  the  202  housmg  program  hope- 
fully will  be  given  the  highest  priority 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Certainly,  thi.s  kind  of  ac- 
tion is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  Barry  Ziga.? — a  writer 
with  the  Housing  and  Development  Re- 
porter— has  wiitten  two  articles  about 
the  controversy  that  has  arisen  over  this 
elderly  housing  program.  Tlie.se  articles 
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appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
June  21  and  June  28.  They  are  very  in- 
formative and,  in  my  opinion,  fairly  and 
completely  outline  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  by  Mr,  Zigas  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Loans  Cheating  Poi.iticai.  Debate 
(By  Barry  Zigas) 

A  major  fight  over  national  housing  policy 
IS  brewing  between  Congress  and  the  Ford 
.\dministratlon  over  implementation  of  a 
'i>215  million  direct  federal  loan  program  de- 
signed to  provide  bargain  financing  to  non- 
profit sponsors  of  low-cost  hou.sing  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped. 

Proposed  regulations  isoued  by  HUD  to 
guide  the  Section  202  direct  loan  program 
have  become  the  center  of  a  growing  con- 
troversy involving  the  agency.  Congress  and 
rcpre£C'utatives  of  13  mUllon  older  Amer- 
iuaui. 

At  i-ssue  Is  an  administration  attempt  to 
CH-cuiiV;cribe  the  Section  202  loan  program's 
-.cope  by  changing  it  from  a  combination 
construction  and  permanent  financing  de- 
vice to  one  which  provides  Interim  funding 
only.  In  addition,  HUD  is  tying  the  program 
to  participation  la  its  new  (and  untested) 
Section  8  leased  hoviaiug  as.siatauce  program, 
ouacted  last  August. 

rotential  users  of  tlie  loaiia  say  that  the 
changes  arc  designed  to  sabotage  a  program 
which  has  never  been  favored  by  either  this 
administration  or  its  predecessor. 

HUD.  however,  maintains  that  the  pi'ogi<mi 
has  been  restructured  to  make  It  more,  not 
Icijs.  u.sable  by  coordinating  it  with  the  new 
leasing  program,  which  also  relies  on  private 
financing  for  the  construction  of  new.  subsi- 
dised units. 

The  Section  202  debate  Is  yet  .another  cn- 
s;agemcnt  In  a  national  battle  between  tiiose 
who  feel  that  Ai^erlca's  low  and  moderate  in- 
come hotislng  needs  are  best  met  through 
fedeially-subsldlzed  construction  of  new 
units  and  the  administration,  which  remains 
convinced  that  such  subsidies  are  wasteful. 
Instead  of  committing  federal  assistance  to 
partlciiiiu-  buildings  the  government  argues 
rliat  national  housing  policy  fihould  provide 
funds  to  people  in  the  form  of  an  allowance, 
or  rent  supplement,  which  they  could  u.^e 
in  any  housing  they  clioose. 

The  new  Section  8  program  is  modeled  on 
this  theory  and  it  is  the  baaic  reasoning  be- 
liind  the  aduiiniitraiioii's  present  stance  on 
."SccUoii  202. 

Tiie  direct  loL.n  pru^jram  v.aa  created  in 
V.\2  Hoasing  Act  of  1959.  It  provided  con- 
>i.ructioa  financing  and  50-year  permanent 
loan.^  at  3  per  ce.it  interest  to  nonprofit  and 
liaiitad  dividend  sponsors  of  housing  for  low 
aad  moderate  income  elderly  and  handi- 
capped coniiuaors.  In  tea  years,  about  45,000 
units  of  new  iiciising  weie  constructed  'Aith 
ivs  asslstiiice.  In  the  same  period,  only  one 
of  tjie  approjOniately  300  project  loaii->  was 
ftnecloscd,  making  the  program  the  utidis- 
puted  champion  of  federal  houshig  programs 
irom  an  underwTlter's  point  of  view.  And 
1.1E.5  of  these  .section  202  dwellings  aro  l:i 
ihii  Meli-opolitan  Washington  area  in  seven 
separate  projects.  Two  ore  in  the  District, 
lour  in  suburban  Maryland  and  cue  !n 
Heston,  Va. 

Atcordiii:;  to  ihe  Na'.ioi'.al  Capital  Hcasmg 
Authority,  at  least  that  many  more  could 
be  nlled  tomorrow  with  eligible  tenants. 
There  are  2,256  single,  elderly  persons  now 
on  the  public  housing  waiting  list  in  D.C,  as 
V.  ?11  a.s  50  elderly  couples. 

Ill    19<;9.  ho'.vever.  the  ndniiui.u.-atio,'.   .-.n- 


nounccd  that  the  Section  202  program  would 
be  discontinued.  Implementation  of  the  new. 
Section  236  rental  assistance  program,  HUD 
argiied,  made  the  older  program  obsolete. 

Under  Section  236  of  the  National  Housl:!,.' 
Act,  enacted  In  1968,  lenders  received  direct 
federal  pasrments  on  behalf  of  nonprofit  a^d 
limited  dividend  borrowers.  This  reduced  the 
debt  services  on  project  loans  to  between  J 
and  3  per  cent. 

Another,  and  more  basic  reason  for  the 
administration's  decieion  to  phase  out  Sec- 
tion 202,  however,  was  its  opposition  to  the 
direct  loan  approach.  While  the  costs  of  the 
Section  236  program  were  spread  out  over 
40  years  and  paid  In  small  increments  which 
showed  little  year-to-year  Impact  on  the  fed- 
eral budget,  the  Section  202  program's  direct 
loans  represented  an  annual  drain  of  sig- 
nlflcant  proportions. 

The  program's  supporters  argued  that 
whereas  the  debt  service  subsidies  were  non- 
recoverable,  the  elderly  housing  loans  were 
eventually  returned  to  a  revolving  fund,  with 
interest.  "The  program's  track  record  left  little 
doubt  that  this  contention  was,  in  fact.  true. 

The  administration,  however,  despite  re- 
peated congressional  directives  indicating 
contUuied  .support  for  the  program,  kept  it 
on  ice  and  forged  ahead  with  the  111-fatsd 
interest  subsidy  approach. 

In  January,  1973,  this  program  was  halted, 
along  with  all  other  federal  housing  subsidy 
programs.  President  Nixon  told  Congress  In 
September  of  that  year  that  a  major  review 
of  housing  policy  had  concluded  that  the 
interest  subsidy  approach  was  extravagant, 
and  Inequitable,  benefiting  only  a  small  slice 
of  the  population,  and  not  even  those  most 
in  need  of  the  assistance. 

Then-HUD  Secrctarj'  James  T.  Lynn  argued 
that  the  program  was  expensive,  outdated 
and  contrary  to  the  administration's  push 
for  a  new  leared  housing  approach  modeled 
with  hoif.!ng  allowances. 

While  Lynn,  who  won  a  reputation  of  his 
smooth  handling  of  Congress  dtirlng  this 
Iiectic  period,  won  on  nearly  every  other 
critical  ls.sue,  he  was  defeated  on  Section 
202.  The  combined  Section  202. 

To  meet  some  of  Lynn's  objections,  how- 
ever, Congress  in  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  modified  Sec- 
tion 202  so  that  the  loans  would  be  made 
not  at  3  per  cent  Interest,  but  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  prevailing  cost  of  similar  Trer..sury 
borrowings,  plus  some  HUD-determlned  fee 
for  administrative  expenses. 

In  addition.  Section  202  projects  were  made 
eligible  fcr  subsidy  payments  under  the 
Section  8  leased  housing  program,  enacted  in 
the  .lame  legislation,  providing  a  link  be- 
tween the  construction  and  rcnia^l  sub^jid.,- 
programs  which  Lynn  had  .'iaicl  wa^-  absolutely 
essential. 

A  total  of  »>80O  mliliou  In  loan  authority 
was  atithortzed  for  the  program. 

Following  enactment,  howe\er,  Lyim  put 
tlie  Sec'.iou  202  program  on  the  ta.k  burner. 

Fon  L(.\v-C<isr  Units — Spoksoes  Cool  lo 
Loan-  Plan 

I  By   Barry   Zlgns) 

Federal  implementation  of  a  diiect.  Imlt- 
.;aln  loan  plan  for  construction  of  low-cast 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
lias  raised  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  p^o- 
ipective  borrowers  it  was  supposed  to  benefit. 

This  conr.tltucncy— mostly  non-profit 
labor,  church  and  service  organizations  In- 
terested In  sponsoring  housing — contends 
that  changes  by  tlie  Ford  administration  in 
the  Section  202  direct  lo»m  program  have 
rendered  it  all  but  u.-e!ess. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  meanwhile  argues  that  the  re- 
vised program  has  been  altered  to  make  it 
more  equitable.  It  also  has  been  modified 
to  comply  with  the  current  government  shift 
away  from  production  subsidies  tied  lo  par- 
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ticular  buildings  toward  a  luodiiled  form  of 
hoiislng  allowance. 

Tlie  Section  202  program,  originally  au- 
tl:orized  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  provided 
btianclng  of  up  to  50  years  at  3  per  cent  In- 
terest for  housing  for  the  low-  and  mod- 
eraie-income  elderly  and  handicapped. 

Amended  by  last  year's  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act,  the  program  now 
provides  direct  federal  loans  at  a  higher  rate, 
equal  to  the  cost  of  comparable  Treasury 
borrowings,  plus  a  HtJD-determined  fee  for 
administration. 

Under  the  administrative  changes  proposed 
by  HTJD,  the  loans  would  bo  araUable  only 
for  the  construction  phase  of  a  project's  de- 
velopment, and  only  in  cases  where  private 
commitments  of  permanent  financing  had 
already  been  obtained,  and  where  the  new — 
and  untested — Section  8  leased  bousing  as- 
sistance program  will  be  used  to  further  sub- 
sidize the  final  imits. 

These  new  regiilatory  changes  emerged  in 
mid-May,  five  months  after  former  HUD  Sec. 
James  T.  Lynn  announced  to  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  that  he  was 
ordering  implementation  of  the  program, 
whose  extension  in  the  1974  housing  act  he 
had  bitterly  opposed. 

His  change  of  heart  had  been  forced  by 
the  concerted  lobbying  of  potential  sponsors, 
who  have  had  no  direct  loans  since  1969, 
when  the  program  was  phased  out  In  favor 
of  the  now-discredited  Section  236  rental 
assistance  program. 

HXJD's  new  course,  steered  by  Sec.  Carla  A. 
Hills,  may  also  be  altered  as  the  result  of 
strong  lobbying  by  groups  that  claim  to  rep- 
resent between  12  and  13  million  senior 
citizens. 

John  B.  Martin,  legislative  consultant  to 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons says  the  new  HUD  regulations  "neither 
offer  non-profit  sponsors  an  adequate  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  build  under  the  designed  program, 
nor  establish  an  administratively  viable  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  quality  houshig  for 
older  Americans." 

HUD  had  changed  a  hugely  successful  one- 
window  direct  loan  program  into  a  three- 
window  operation  that  was  hopelessly  com- 
plicated and  co6tIy  for  nonprofit  sponsors, 
Martin  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  for  the  Aged  recently. 

He  and  other  witnesses  testified  that  such 
limited-budget  sponsors  can't  afford  to  pre- 
pare applications  for  Section  8  assistance, 
with  their  attendant  architects'  drawings 
and  plans,  although  his  bad  to  be  done 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  Section  202 
construction  financing. 

Even  if  they  could,  the  witnesses  said, 
permanent  financing  was  all  but  unavailable 
because  of  the  special  provisions  of  the  leas- 
ing program. 

Under  Section  8.  HUD  sigiis  a  contract  to 
provide  housing  assistance  payments  on  be- 
half of  tenants  for  a  period  not  exceeding  20 
years  when  private  financing  is  used.  The 
funds  are  used  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  tenant's  in- 
come, and  a  ETUD-approved  rent. 

Most  lenders,  builders  and  nonprofit  spon- 
sors alike  have  charged,  aren't  willing  to  ex- 
tend 40-year  flnanclng  with  only  a  20-year 
assurance  of  federal  subsidies. 

A  logical  alternative  Is  HUD-FHA  multi- 
family  mortgage  insurance.  But  the  witnesses 
pointed  out  that  lenders  are  charging  too 
many  points  these  days  for  making  federally- 
insured  loans.  The  extra  costs  Involved  here 
would  negate  any  value  the  combination 
Section  202/Sectlon  8  program  had  to  begin 
with,  they  said. 

These  cwnplaints  were  echoed  In  com- 
ments submitted  to  HUD  through  public  re- 
view of  Its  proposed  regulations.  Most  called 
for  Implementation  of  permanent  lending 
under  Section  202.  and  asked  that  processing 
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of  the  applications  be  done  by  specialists  at 
the  regional  office  level,  not  In  the  area  of- 
fices as  proposed  by  HUD. 

HUD,  in  an  attempt  to  defuse  the  criticism, 
ia  considering  lending  low-cost  seed  money 
to  potential  spoiisors  for  financing  front -end 
coses. 

The  reaction  from  sponsors  to  this  peace- 
offering  was  hostile.  While  saying  that  they 
welcome  any  additional  help  they  can  get, 
t)ie  sponsors  are  adamant  about  having  some 
giiarantees  of  low-cost  permanent  loans. 

In  their  own  compromise  move,  they  have 
siiggested  that  instead  of  making  direct.  50- 
year  loans  as  provided  in  the  statute,  HUD 
should  agree  to  purcha.se  HUD  PHA-insured 
loans  at  par,  or  their  original  value,  thereby 
finessing  the  whole  Issue  of  points  charged 
by  lenders.  This  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  (ONMA),  a  wholly -owned  sub- 
sidiary corporation  within  HUD  designed  to 
provide  such  secondary  market  aid. 

The  administration,  however,  is  balking  at 
this,  claiming  it  would  be  a  "double  dip' 
subsidy.  The  administration  has  opposed 
builder-developer  demands  for  the  saine  ar- 
rpngement  on  regular  Section  8  loans. 

Resolution  of  the  conflict  may  lie  In  Con- 
gress, and  It  Is  there  that  the  program  ad- 
vocates have  made  their  most  impressive 
inroads. 

Sen.  Harrison  Williams  (D-N.J.).  a  long- 
time fan  of  Section  202,  threw  his  support 
behind  the  sponsoring  groups  at  the  June  6 
hearings  of  this  subcommittee.  He  was 
Joined  by  Indiana  Democrat  Vance  Hartke 
and  Sen.  Charles  R.  Percy  (R-Ill.). 

lu  the  House,  meanwhile,  Minority  Leader 
John  J.  Rhodes  wrote  HUD  Sec.  HUls  tirging 
that  the  entire  Section  202  program  be  im- 
plemented Immediately.  Siding  with  the 
spoiisoring  groups  in  a  rare  break  with  ad- 
ministration policy,  Rhodes  called  on  Hills 
to  provide  not  only  seed  money  through  Sec- 
tion 106,  but  also  permanent  loans,  either 
directly  or  through  ONMA. 

The  House  Appropriations  subcommittee 
on  HUD,  meanwhile,  has  set  aside  $300  mil- 
lion for  the  program  for  the  first  year  start- 
ing July  1. 

Clearly,  HUD  is  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
As  one  program  advocate  said,  "the  bid  folks 
are  killing  these  congressmen  with  mall.  It's 
not  like  the  other  subsidy  programs,  where 
critics  can  say  they're  all  on  welfare,  or 
chiseling  the  government.  After  all,  how  can 
yoti  be  against  old  people  who  need  hous- 
ing?" 

HUD  argues  that  that's  not  really  the  Issue, 
that  Section  8  by  itself  will  provide  plenty 
of  housing  for  the  elderly  at  reasonable 
rents.  But  given  the  administration's  dismal 
record  over  the  last  two  years  on  promised 
subsidized  housing  production,  the  "old 
folks"  aren't  likely  to  be  convinced. 

And  with  an  estimated  need  of  more  than 
100,000  units  per  year,  the  spon.sorlng  groups 
say  the  legislation  is  not  really  the  right  an- 
swer anyway.  Even  HUls  has  testified  in  Con- 
gress that  Section  8  isn't  likely  to  produce 
more  than  40,000  new  unit  reservations  this 
fiscal  year,  and  not  more  than  90,000  new 
ones  next  year. 


MSGR.  CLEMENT  J.  BUSEMEYER 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  Msgr.  Clement  J. 
Busemeyer,  who  has  been  the  parish 
priest  at  St.  Joseph  Church,  in  Cincin- 
nati, for  many  years,  has  just  retired 
from  that  parish. 

Father  Busemeyer  has  been  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  leader  of  the  com- 
munity for  many  years,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  parish  and  by  the 
city/ 


I  join  with  his  many  friends  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  many  years  ot 
able  service  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer of  June  26.  1975,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Patdsh    Bingoed   When    Pathfr    Bu.srMKViir. 
Camk  To  Stay  In  '46 
(By  BarbZigli) 
Wlien  tiie  Rev.  Clement  J.  Busemeyer  ar- 
rived at  St.  Joseph  Chiu-ch  in  1946,  the  parlsii 
WHS  about  $60,000  in  debt. 

It.s  school  population  was  nearly  all  white. 
altJiough  the  neighborhood,  the  West  End. 
v/as  nearly  all  black. 

To  solve  the  financi.il  problems  he  started 
a  bingo  game  which  has  been  going  strong 
ever  since. 

He  also  Integrated  the  school.  "I  let  the 
news  out  that  we  would  accept  colored  chil- 
dren, and  they  came  in  droves,"  he  recalled. 
After  almost  30  years  at  St.  Joseph,  Mon- 
signor  Busemeyer,  65,  retired  Friday. 

•He  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  noise,  but  he'.s 
always  in  the  background  doing  things  for 
people,"  said  Mrs.  Zemrhue  Stratton,  a  pa- 
risliloner  who  was  Monsignor  Busemeyer  s 
housekeeper  for  15  years  and  a  church  vol- 
unteer for  25  years. 

"He's  devoted  to  the  neighborhood  people, 
whoever  they've  been, "  added  Jim  Shea,  edi- 
tor of  the  Catholic  Telegraph.  Monsignor 
Busemeyer  was  business  manager  of  the 
paper  before  he  was  assigned  to  St.  Joseph. 
Mrs.  Bertie  Domineack,  principal  of  St. 
Joseph  School,  agreed  the  white,  aging  priest 
gets  along  well  with  the  West  End  com- 
munity. During  the  riots  Ui  the  1960s,  she 
.said,  the  church  and  school  were  never 
touched. 

"He's  responsible  for  quite  a  few  black 
children  getting  scholarships  from  the  arch- 
diocese (Roman  Catholic  Cincinnati  Arch- 
diocese)," she  explained. 

He  also  appointed  Mrs.  Domineack,  for- 
merly the  parish  secretary,  to  her  post.  "I'm 
the  only  black  principal  In  the  archdiocese 
He  was  the  first  to  do  it,"  she  said. 

One  of  Monsignor  Busemeyer's  first  moves 
when  he  was  appoUited  church  administrator 
m  1946  was  to  start  a  bingo  game.  "We 
started  on  a  Monday  night,"  he  recalled. 
"We  were  partners  In  the  one  at  St.  Henry's, 
but  that  wasn't  keeping  us  alive. 

"Then  we  started  another  bingo  on  Sat- 
urday nights,  and  between  the  two.  It  soon 
enough  got  us  out  of  debt.  We've  been  gohig 
great  guns  ever  since." 

The  money  helps  support  the  church  and 
school.  "My  successor  will  have  no  financial 
problems,"  Monsignor  Busemes'er  said. 

The  church  now  runs  one  weekly  bingo 
on  Saturday  nights,  and  It  attracts  1300- 
1500  people  and  brings  in  about  $6000  a 
night,  he  said. 

About  16  years  ago  the  city  wonted  to 
widen  Linn  Street,  so  the  old  St.  Joseph 
Church  had  to  be  torn  down.  "They  thought 
Id  maybe  go  for  $200,000  (for  the  building) , 
but  with  the  windows  from  Germany  and 
Austria,  I  got  them  up  to  $450,000,"  he  said 
proudly. 

"I  asked  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
the  stained-glass  windows,  and  one  of  the 
men  said,  "Oh,  well  probably  save  the  lead," 
Monsignor  Busemeyer  recalled.  He  was  able 
to  save  the  old  windows  to  put  In  the  new 
church,  dedicated  In  1963  at  745  Lincoln 
Park  Dr. 

Monsignor  Busemeyer,  who  became  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph  Church  in  1949,  started  a  suc- 
cessful kindergarten  program  in  September. 
1946.  Once  a  month  tlie  church  has  a  pro- 
gram for  old  people— a  meal,  birthday  rec- 
ognitions, free  bingo  and  gifts.  "It's  some- 
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thing  that  keeps  you  In  touch  with  your 
neighborhood,"  he  explained. 

"The  old  people  really  love  him,"  Mrs. 
Domineack  said.  "He's  not  as  modem  as 
some  people  might  want  it  in  the  way  he  says 
Mass,  but  the  old  people  like  It." 

"He  has  a  great  respect  for  them." 

Monsignor  Busemeyer  said  he  seldom  has 
a  problem  finding  voiimteers  to  help  the 
church.  "In  suburban  parishes  you  may 
have  a  hard  time  getting  people  to  work  for 
you.  I  don't  have  any  trouble." 

Friday  he  became  "pastor  emeritus."  Tak- 
ing over  the  parish  are  the  Rev.  Nell  Keller, 
with  the  Rev.  William  Cross  as  assistant. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  July  13-19  has  been  designated 
Captive  Nations  Week  ever  since  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  first  proclaimed  this 
observance  in  1959.  While  in  the  past  we 
have  devoted  much  comment  and  serious 
thought  to  those  patriots  all  around  the 
world  who  fought  for  the  noble  cause  of 
freedom  and  failed,  I  believe  this  year- 
our  Nation's  200th  year— it  is  also  appro- 
priate to  use  this  occasion  to  contem- 
plate, celebrate,  and  affirm  those  free- 
doms which  we  in  the  United  State.': 
enjoy. 

One  needs  only  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  or  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress to  rediscover  the  tuigles  in  the 
spine  which  highlight  our  special  brand 
of  American  patriotism.  It  is  throughout 
oui-  200  years  that  oui-  commitment  to 
these  high  and  noble  ideals  has  grown 
pro\'iding  not  only  greater  personal  free- 
doms here  at  home,  but  also  inspirations 
for  greater  self-determination  for  devel- 
oping nations  all  around  this  globe. 

We  must  contemplate  those  nations 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  foreign  domination  over  the  years,  but 
we  must  not  avoid  those  peoples  within 
our  own  Nation  wliich  also  have  yet  to 
achieve  full  equality  and  freedom.  It  has 
always  been  America's  unique  strength 
to  not  only  look  outward  and  preach,  but 
also  to  look  inward  and  change.  It  is 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  com- 
niend  Captive  Nations  Week  to  each  and 
evei-y  American  as  a  time  for  serious 
thought  and  prayer. 


THE  DISCOVERY  RULE    - 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  recently  completed 
action  on  its  reform  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  by  passing 
H.R.  6799.  One  of  the  rules  amended  was 
16(a)(1)(E),  the  discovery  rule.  The 
amendment  would  require  the  Justice 
Department  to  provide  the  defense  on 
request,  3  days  prior  to  criminal  trial, 
with  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  witnesses  whom  the  Government 
plans  to  have  testify  against  the  defend- 
ant. Present  procedure  calls  for  judicial 
discretion  in  allowing  criminal  discovery. 

I  join  the  Justice  Department  in  op- 
position to  this  proposal.  Many  wit- 
nesses, especially  in  cases  pertaining  to 
organized  crime,  would  refuse  to  tes- 
tify if  they  were  denied  the  protection 
of  anonimity  before  trial.  Furthermore, 
in  cases  dealing  with  violent  crime,  par- 
ticularly when  the  defendant  is  free  on 


bail,  witnesses  feel  the  need  for  the  in- 
sulation provided  by  the  present  dis- 
covery procedure.  In  Delaware  alone, 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office  believes  there 
have  been  several  attempts  at  witness 
intimidation,  through  actual  violence,  or 
through  threats  against  the  safety  of 
the  witness,  or  the  witness'  family.  I 
am  informed  that  tei'rorization  of  wit- 
nesses is  common  practice  when  orga- 
nized crime,  or  violent  criminals  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  in  advance  of  trial 
the  identity  of  the  witnesses  to  testify 
against  them. 

No  doubt  the  House  believed  tliat  the 
denial  of  discovery  until  3  days  before 
trial  would  provide  sufiScient  protection 
for  witnesses.  I  fear  it  shall  not.  In  the 
course  of  criminal  litigation,  continu- 
ances, or  postponements  of  the  trial  are 
frequently  granted  for  any  number  of 
legal  and  valid,  though  sometimes  tech- 
nical reasons.  Once  the  defense,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  proposed  new  dis- 
covery process,  has  learned  who  will  tes- 
tify against  it,  a  continuance,  for  what- 
ever reason  granted,  would  gain  all  the 
time  needed  for  intimidation. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is 
currently  considering  various  recom- 
mendations ou  the  reform  of  the  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedm'e.  and  action  by  the 
full  Senate  is  expected  soon.  For  Con- 
gress to  compel  the  Justice  Department 
to  hand  over  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Government  witnesses, 
thereby  heightening  the  chance  of  wit- 
ness intimidation,  or  worse,  would  be  ir- 
responsible. I  wUl  not  lend  my  support 
10  such  an  ill-considered  plan. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoro  a  story  published  In  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  in  Tlie  Falls  magazine, 
about  a  great  American,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  C.  C.  Dill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Always  a  Democrat — C.  C.  Dni. 
(ByPaulSwUt) 

I  was  born  down  In  Ohio.  My  father  was  a 
great  Democrat.  I  was  born  In  1884,  the 
year  they  elected  the  first  Democratic  pres- 
ident— Cleveland — since  the  days  of  Bti- 
chanan. 

In  those  days  the  a.s.sessor  took  the  pop- 
ulation at  the  same  time.  In  the  fall.  My 
father  was  over  on  the  hillside  huskUig  corn 
(my  mother  told  me  the  story) .  The  as.sessor 
went  over  there  and  asked  him  how  many 
hogs,  horses,  cows  and  so  on.  And  he  said, 
"I'm  taking  the  cen.sus  too;  got  any  addi- 
tions to  the  family?" 

•Yes, "  my  father  told  him.  'I  got  a  boy. 
)3orn  in  September.  Names  Clarence — Clar- 
ence Dill."  "Hasn't  he  got  a  middle  name?" 
the  assessor  asked.  My  father  stood  there  a 
minute  and  then  said.  "Call  him  Cleveland! 
That'll  give  him  C.C  and  hell  alwavs  be  a 
Democrat." 

Ninety-one  years  a  memtier  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  got  to  be  some  sort  of  a 
record— and  an  active  member  at  that. 
Clarence  Cleveland  Dill  has  known  12  and 
worked  under  five  of  the  14  presidents 
elected  since  that  autumn  he  received  his 
first  cornfield  baptism  Into  politics.  Prom 
1914  to  1918  he  served  as  US.  Congrespman 


from  Spokane — counting  Champ  CSark,  Sam 
Gompers  and  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  as  his 
friends.  In  1922  be  was  elected  UJS.  Senator 
against  heavy  Republican  oppobltion  from 
every  quarter. 

Air  and  water  became  the  political  staples 
of  hlB  two  terms  in  the  Seuate.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  in  1927  he 
wrestled  with  the  newly  emerging  commer- 
cial uses  of  air:  radio,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone. Dill  wrote  the  nation's  fliat  Radio 
Law.  because,  as  he  puts  it,  'no  one  else 
was  interested  or  knew  anything  about  it." 
He  also  saw  to  it.  In  those  early  days  of 
radio,  that  the  ComnUssiou  reserved  a 
"proper  number  of  channels  for  public  u»t. ' 
Referred  to  as  "the  radio  expert  of  the 
Senate,"  DiU  was  ready  by  1933  to  take  ou 
more  air:  regulation  of  the  Anieilcan  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company.  He  formu- 
lated the  legislation  creating  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Opposiug 
ATT  executives  and  supporters,  Dill  fouglit 
the  rate-fixing  bill  through  the  Senate  atd 
(with  the  help  of  friend  Sam  Rayburn)  the 
Hou.se.  Roosevelt  promptly  signed  the  bill. 
Water,  though,  was  Eenator  Dill's  piiu- 
clpal  Interest.  The  Columbia  River,  to  be 
exact.  Ever  since  the  early  igoO's.  folks  had 
contemplated  Irrigating  the  arid  country 
spreading  three  million  acres  In  north  ce^;- 
tral  Washington.  The  presence  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  rivers  wir.ding  its  wav 
through  that  rich  but  dry  land  seemed  iire- 
■sibtibly  suited  to  man's  intervention. 

Plaiis  abounded.  The  Washington  Water 
Power  Cotapany  and  the  Spokane  newspa- 
pers advocated  a  dam  at  Albeni  Palls  lu  tLe 
Feud  Oreille  River  with  a  canal  running 
from  north  of  Spokane  to  the  Coluui.'^la 
Biisln.  Rufus  Woods,  editor  of  the  WenaUHc 
World,  agitated  for  a  dam  in  the  Columbia 
River  itself  at  Grand  Cor.lee. 

Dill  rapidly  becan.e  interested  in  tlie 
Columbia  Basin  project  and  during  hli  1922 
Senatorial  campaign  boasted  himself  as  "the 
man  to  iirigate  Coltmibla  Basin  lauds  aiid 
build  the  great  Grand  Coulee  dam  to  pro- 
duce low  cost  electricity  for  the  whole  North- 
west." He  later  exacted  a  promise  from  then- 
Governor  Roosevelt  that  if  he  were  ever 
elected  President  he  wculd  see  to  it  that 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  buUt. 

Dill  worked  diligently  for  Roosevelfs  nomi- 
nation and  election  and  then  pressed  the 
President  even  more  dlllgentlv  for  the  dam. 
Hounded  bv  Dill,  Roosevelt  finally  ordered 
the  WPA  to  allocate  4.63  million  to  starv 
work  on  the  daiu. 

Senator  C.  C.  Dill  retur:  ed  to  Spokajie  u 
hero— even  lu  the  six -column  headlines  of 
the  SjJo::e!inicn-Revicw  which  hud  fought 
him  ever  since  he  entered  politics.  l&-20,00u 
people  surrounded  the  Great  Northern  sta- 
tion to  greet  "the  FaUier  of  Coulee  Dam 
and  to  cheer  the  man  they  bad  only  16  years 
beioie  ridiculed,  branded  a  traitor  and  run 
out  cf  office  for  his  vote  ajjalnst  the  U.S.  ei:- 
termg  the  Great  War. 
Dill  retiied  from  the  Seuate  in  1934.  hLs 
work  done."  He  opened  up  law  office.s  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and  Spokane,  became  s 
public  utilities  lau-yer  and  expert  and  made 
a  fortune  in  the  process.  Forty  years  later  he 
stUl  maintains  a  law  office  in  downtown 
Spokane  and  stiU  assiduously  follows  poli- 
tics—especially Democratic  politics. 

Former  Senator  C.  C.  Dill  woiUd  be  the 
arst  to  admit  he  feeU  darned  good  about 
himself,  about  his  Ufe.  Talking  with  him 
and  reading  his  autobiography.  Where  Water 
Fulls,  I  lelt  I  was  hearing  a  political  fairy 
tale  ...  an  Ohio  plow-boy  dreaming  of  "go- 
ing to  Congress."  a  college  orator  migrating 
to  turn-of-the-century  Spokane,  a  horseback 
Horatio  Alger  traveling  from  farm  to  farm 
begging  votes,  an  uncompromising  pacifist 
clear  through  World  War  One.  "the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  Senate"  securing  funds 
for  the  largest  dam  Ui  the  world,  a  power 
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expert  negotiating  water  uses  between 
America  and  Canada,  a  rich  lawyer  v/lth  a 
mansion  overlooking  the  city,  and  now  a 
likable,  blbllcally-ealm  nonagenu'lan  looking 
back  on  his  life  as  a  mission  fumued. 

•'Well,  how  are  you  doing  today,  Mr.  DUl?" 
I  said  entering  his  office  recently.  He  stood  up 
and  leaned  over  his  crowded  desk  and  smiled. 
He  was  wearing  a  modish,  generous-cuffed 
suit.  He  paused  and  then  looked  straight  at 
me  through  bis  Coke-bottle  glasses.  "Peace- 
ful." he  said.  "Peac«fm.~ 

About  the  only  regret  I  gathered  Dill  had 
about  bis  long  life  was  that  he  hadn't  met 
and  married  Mabel  Dickson  sooner  than  he 
did — at  S5  years  of  age.  As  much  as  he  en- 
Joyed  talking  about  bis  career  and  his  role 
In  the  development  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west's nattiral  resources,  it  was  current 
politics  that  preoccupied  him. 

I  was  Just  at  lunch  listening  to  Brock 
Adams  speak.  He's  part  of  this  new  movement 
In  Congress,  a  man  worth  watching.  He  and 
Tom  Poley,  if  they  live,  are  going  to  have 
one  of  the  big  fights  this  state  has  ever  seen 
for  the  democratic  nomination  for  the  Senate 
when  Magnuson  or  Jackson  Is  gone.  Brock 
and  Foley  are  both  good  men  but  they're 
Just  as  different  as  two  men  can  be. 

Dill  sat  behind  stacks  of  magazines  and 
out-of-town  newspapers  (there's  a  tv  on  his 
desk.  too.  and  an  old-time  portable  radio 
on  his  window  sill) ,  and  as  he  talked  he  slid 
various  articles  over  the  piles  to  me  to  read. 
The  ootmtry  Is  In  a  valley  of  doubt  now. 
This  Ford  Is  an  honest  man — and  that's  a 
great  thing  in  place  of  Nixon— but  I  think  he 
lacks  imagination  of  a  kind  that  Is  necessary 
in  this  situation.  I  don't  have  the  answer 
and  I've  lived  through  depression  before. 
I  don't  think  anyone  knows  what's  neces- 
sary. 

Dill's  health  Is  siurprisingly  good,  except  for 
his  falling  eyesight.  He  also  rambles  a  lot — 
pleasant  ramblings,  however,  through  a  mind 
full  of  anecdotes.  Ideas,  famous  people  and 
fishing  tales.  We  talked  about  Mark  Twain 
for  45  minutes — a  favorite  of  both  of  ours. 
Like  Twain,  I  never  have  been  much  in- 
volved with  organized  religion.  When  1  was  10 
or  13  the  Presbyterian  Church  did  hire  me 
to  clean  out  the  church  on  Sundays  and  after 
weekday  revival  meetings.  And  I  did  go  to 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Uaiveistty— Methodist — but 
I  was  mainly  there  to  study  under  Robert 
Fulton,  the  best  teacher  of  public  speaking 
in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Have  you  ever  read  what  they  call  "Jeffer- 
son's Bible?"  It's  worth  the  time.  Jefferson 
took  all  the  supernatiural,  the  miracles,  out 
of  Christ's  life;  it's  titled  "The  Life  and 
Morals  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Jefferson  was 
the  greatest  defender  of  religious  freedom  our 
country  has  known. 

I  asked  FCC  pioneer  DUl  his  opinion  of  the 
present-day  television  mdustry  in  general 
and,  m  particular,  the  numeroiis  newspaper- 
tv-radlo  monopolies  in  cities  across  the 
country. 

The  Commission  and  the  courts  have  failed 
to  do  anything  about  the  excessive  advertis- 
ing and  violence  on  television.  It  will  take 
congressional  action.  As  for  the  media  mo- 
nopolies. commission.s  like  the  FCC  depend 
on  appointments.  Members  too  troublesome  to 
the  big  Interests  get  offered  other  jobs  too 
good  to  refuse.  It's  that  simple.  Tlie  abu.se.s 
continue. 

Take  the  Cowles  family  here  in  Spokane. 
They've  driven  out  every  paper  ever  in  com- 
petition with  them.  I  knew  the  original 
William  Cowles.  When  I  came  to  Spokane 
in  1908  I  got  my  first  Job  with  the  Review, 
•.vriting  editorials.  Cowles  later  called  me  a 
radical,  fought  me  and  overdid  it.  In  those 
days  the  paper  stood  for  things;  the  Review 
doesn't  stand  for  anything  now. 

Even  when  Dill  spoke  of  his  political  ene- 
mies he  revealed  little  bitterness.  "I  never 
personally  had  any  differences  ^vith  Cowles." 
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he  stated  In  regard  to  the  publisher  who 
adamantly  opposed  him  clear  until  Coulee 
Dam  ai^)eared  on  the  horizon. 

A  widower  for  six  years  now.  Dill  has  an 
apartment  in  Browne's  Addition,  where  he 
cultivates  a  garden  overlooking  the  Spokane 
River.  "My  work's  done  now,"  he  told  me 
while  we  prepared  to  leave  the  office  to- 
gether. His  housekeeper  had  called  and  was 
on  her  way  to  pick  him  up.  He  carefully 
placed  his  tall,  brocul-brimmed  felt  hat  on 
hla  head  and  continued  talking.  "I  have  no 
fear  of  death,"  he  stated  resolutely.  We 
turned  out  the  lights  and  began  walking 
down  the  hallway. 

No,  1  do  not  fear  death.  I  don't  know 
what's  on  the  other  side  but  I'm  curious 
enough  not  to  fight  it. 

I'd  Just  as  soon  go  to  sleep  as  live  to  100  or 
so  having  strokes  and  endless  operations.  If 
1  knew  I  were  going  to  die  tonight,  I 
wouldn't  pray  otherwise.  I'm  ready. 

Ready  or  not.  Dill  shows  all  signs  of  liv- 
ing for  sometime  longer.  Despite  his  per- 
sonal and  physical  losses,  his  spirit  Is  young. 
"I  look  to  the  young  people.  We  have  many 
fine  yoimg  people  In  government  today.  I'm 
optimistic." 

lASt  October  Dill  established  a  $16,000 
fund  (to  be  Increased  at  his  death),  the  In- 
terest of  which  pays  a  cash  prize  every  two 
years  to  the  best  high  school  public  speaker 
m  the  23  counties  served  by  PtJD.  "The 
greatest  need  in  this  country  is  training 
boys  and  girls  to  speak  clearly,"  he  told  me. 

In  theee  days  of  media-maneuvered  poli- 
tic* and  a  steady  diet  of  White  House  gobble- 
dygook,  I'd  hesitate  to  dismiss  that  state- 
ment of  Senator  DUl's  as  a  naive  return  to 
old-fashioned,  door-to-door  politics.  I  do 
not  agree  with  everything  Dill's  said  and 
done;  but  looking  the  "peacefiU,"  strong 
old  statesman  in  the  eyes,  I  put  in  with  him 
that  a  lot  of  what's  "necessary"  is  to  say 
what  we  mean  and  do  what  we  say.  Speak 
clearly.  Clarence  Cleveland  Dill  wouldn't 
have  it  any  other  way. 


THEY  TRY  TO  STEM  A  WORLD-WIDE 
SPURT  OF— TORTURE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  one  is 
horrifled  by  the  many  varieties  of  tor- 
ture which  are  being  inflicted  through- 
out the  world  on  political  prisoners  and 
even  on  Innocent  per.sons  for  no  known 
reason  except  to  strike  fear  into  every- 
one. Some  in  the  Senate  have  begun  try- 
ing to  bring  this  outbreak  of  torture  to  a 
halt  by  cutting  off  U.S.  aid  to  countries 
who  hold  political  prisoners,  by  closing 
the  International  Police  Academy,  and 
by  helping  individual  political  prisoners 
gain  asylum. 

It  is  Amnesty  International,  however, 
who  has  been  responsible  for  bringing 
this  torture  epidemic  to  light — by  ob- 
serving and  gathering  evidence,  by  seek- 
iiig  publicity,  and  by  stirring  diplomatic 
protest  to  the  employment  of  torture  in 
so  many  countries. 

Michael  T.  Malloy  has  written  an 
article  in  the  July  12,  1975.  National  Ob- 
server about  Amnesty  International's  ef- 
forts to  stem  this  practice  of  torture.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Malloy's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thby    Try   To   Stem   .\    WoRLD-Wn>E    Spukt 

10F  .  .  .  Torture 
(By  Michael  T.  Malloy i 
ter  a  while,  they  disconnected  the  wire 
fidm  my  fingpr  n'id  connected  it  to  my  ear. 


They  immediately  gave  a  high  dose  of  elec- 
tricity. My  whole  body  and  head  shook  in  a 
terrible  way.  My  front  teeth  started  breaking. 
At  the  same  time  my  torturers  would  hold  a 
mirror  to  my  face  and  say:  "Look  what  is 
happening  to  yoiu-  lovely  green  eyes.  Soon 
you  will  not  be  able  to  see  at  all.  You  will  lose 
your  mind.  "You  see,  you  have  alreadj-  started 
bleeding  in  your  mouth".  .  .  . 

An  epidemic  of  torture  is  loose  in  the  world, 
according  to  what  seems  to  be  the  only  or- 
ganization that  tries  to  keep  track  of  such 
things.  Anmesty  International  in  January 
reported  allegations  of  torture  covering  the 
past  decade  from  more  than  60  countries, 
adding  2  nations  and  22  more  pages  to  an 
already  thick  Report  on  Torture  that  it  pub- 
lished in  1973. 

Amnesty  International  has  about  50,000 
members,  mostly  in  Europe,  who  form  small, 
local  groups  to  "adopt "  political  prisoners 
from  other  coimtries  and  work  for  their  re- 
lease. The  world  headquarters  in  Loudon  as- 
signs each  group  three  prisoners,  drawn 
equally  from  the  Western,  Communist,  and 
nonallgned  worlds  in  an  effort  to  avoid  poli- 
tics. Ihe  roughly  2,000  groups.  Including 
more  than  100  In  the  United  States,  have 
adopted  15,000  prisoners  since  Amnesty  wat; 
founded  by  a  group  of  British  lawyers  in 
1961.  About  7,600  of  these  have  been  freed, 
some  at  least  in  part  through  Amnesty's 
Influence. 

"It  was  while  working  for  these  prisoners 
that  Amnesty  became  aware  that  torture 
was  used  in  so  many  of  these  countries  not 
as  an  isolated  incident  but  as  a  matter  ol 
government  policy,"  says  Glnetta  Sagan,  who 
heads  Amnesty's  efforts  in  the  Western 
United  States.  "Often,  for  every  pi-isoncr 
adopted,  we  learned  of  several  people  who 
been  arrested  at  the  same  time,  tortured, 
and  released.  The  documentation  on  this 
grew  so  big  that  it  led  Amnesty  to  begin  it.-: 
Campaign  to  Abolish  Torture." 

.  .  .  When  they  finished  with  eler.irii- 
shocks,  they  lifted  me  up  to  my  feet  and 
several  of  those  I  mentioned  above  started 
beating  me  witii  truncheons.  After  a  whUt- 
I  felt  dizzy  and  could  not  sleep  very  well 
Then  I  fainted  ... 

Amnesty  is  curiously  alone  in  this  effort 
Although  ready  enough  to  denonunce  tor- 
ture when  it's  practiced  in  hostile  countries, 
most  nations— including  the  Uiuted  States- 
look  the  other  way  when  it  involves  allies. 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  wor- 
ried in  a  resolution  last  November  about  nn 
"increase  in  the  number  of  alarming  reports 
on  torture,"  but  the  U.N.  la  even  less  willing 
to  rock  the  boat.  The  foimding  conference 
of  the  Campaign  to  Abolish  Torture  wa.s 
scheduled  at  imESCO  House  in  Paris  late  in 
1973.  It  had  to  find  a  new  site  at  the  last 
minute  when  UNESCO  discovered  that  the 
conference  meant  to  name  countries  u.=i'm 
tcrture.  ' 

With  Hitler  and  StaUn  all  too  fresh  in 
memory,  one  may  dispute  whether  more 
people  are  being  tortured  now  than  before. 
But  with  radical  terrorists  plaguing  more 
and  more  nations,  there  may  be  substance 
to  the  contention  that  more  countries  non 
use  torture  as  a  conscious  tool  of  govern- 
ment, not  merely  to  force  Information  fPMn 
captured  dissidents  but  also  to  frighten  the 
populace  from  following  the  dissidents'  path. 
"Sometimes  people  are  picked  up  and  tor- 
tured for  no  reason  at  all,"  contends  the 
Rev.  Fred  Morris,  a  former  Methodist  mis- 
sionary who  was  imprisoned  for  17  days  and 
tortured  last  autumn  In  Recife,  Brazil.  His 
captors  variously  accused  him  of  being  a 
Communist  or  In  the  CIA.  "I  had  a  studen< 
at  the  university,  a  girl  who  was  picked  up 
and  tortiued  for  three  weeks,  and  the  only 
possible  reason  was  Just  that  she  was  sec- 
retary of  the  .student  council.  You  .see,  that 
uncertainty  is  more  effective  than  if  thev 
said,  'Everj'body  get  in  line  or  we  are  goins 
to  tort '.ire  you.'  " 
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.  .  .  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  out 
I  was  lying  half-naked  in  a  pool  of  dirty 
water.  They  tried  to  force  me  to  stand  up 
and  run.  At  the  same  time  they  kept  beat- 
ing me  with  truncheons,  kicking  me,  and 
pushing  me  up  against  the  walls.  They  then 
held  my  hand  and  hit  me  with  truncheons 
111  my  palms  and  on  my  hands,  each  one 
taking  turns  .  .  . 

Against  the  nations  that  practice  or  quiet- 
ly condone  torture.  Amnesty  seems  a  puny 
adversary.  It  sends  observers,  gathers  evi- 
dence, seeks  publicity,  and  stirs  diplomatic 
protests.  But  mostly  it  nags.  nags,  nags  in 
a  relentless  letter-writing  campaign  by  each 
group  for  its  three  prisoners.  Writing  letters 
to  president,  judges.  Jail  wardens,  and  the 
prisoners  themselves  Is  one  of  the  few  con- 
crete things  such  groups  can  do.  Surprising- 
ly, it  can  help. 

"You  never  get  a  response  back  from  In- 
donesia," says  David  Weissbrodt  of  an  Am- 
nesty group  in  Washington,  D.C.  "But  an 
Indonesian  ex-prisoner  told  us  that  every- 
body at  the  post  office  knows  about  it.  the 
prisoners  who  sort  the  mall  in  the  prisons 
also  read  our  letters,  and  the  prison  officials 
all  know  someone  is  watching.  He  said  it 
kept  the  guards  and  officials  more  aware  that 
there  were  people  out  there  who  knew  what 
they  were  doing  and  didn't  approve.  He 
said  It  was  instrumental  In  improving  their 
conditions? 

ACTION    AND    REACTION 

"You  may  think  that  hundreds  of  letters 
to  the  USSR  without  a  reply  can't  be  doing 
any  good,"  a  newly  released  Soviet  political 
prisoner  told  Amnesty  last  winter.  "But  they 
are:  They  present  a  tremendous  embarrass- 
ment, a  threat  to  authorities.  Only  when 
you  stop  sending  them  do  the  thousands  of 
political  prisoners  know  the  bad  side  of 
detente — when  the  pressure  Is  off  the  USSR 
from  outside,  it  goes  on  the  so-called  dis- 
sidents inside." 

...  As  If  all  this  was  not  enough.  Umit 
Erdal  attacked  me  and  forced  me  to  the 
ground.  I  fell  on  my  face.  He  stood  on  my 
back  and  with  the  assistance  of  somebody 
else  forced  a  truncheon  into  my  anus  .  .  . 

Amnesty's  research  staff  of  40  persons  m 
London  tries  to  make  sure  that  prisoners 
are  genume  political  prisoners  before  as- 
signing them  to  adoption  groups.  The  groups 
in  turn  may  try  to  get  money  to  the  victim's 
family,  stir  up  a  diplomatic  protest,  find  a 
country  that  will  offer  him  asylum,  and  so 
on.  This  opportunity  to  directly  help  a  flesh- 
and-blood  person  has  made  Amnesty  one  of 
the  world's  fastest-growing  civil-rights  or- 
g^anizations.  It  has  sections  as  far  away  as 
Nepal,  and  its  U.S.  groups  tripled — from  35 
to  more  than  100 — in  the  past  two  years. 
There  are  more  than  500  groups  in  West  Ger- 
many, where  Amnesty  is  so  entrenched  that 
an  errant  motorist  may  assign  his  fine  to  the 
organization. 

A     LEFTWARD    TILT? 

The  names  on  Amnesty's  U.S.  letterhead 
range  as  far  to  the  right  as  columnist  WU- 
11am  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  But  the  membership  is 
more  heavUy  weighted  with  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  suspects  that  the  U.S.  Government 
Is  behind  most  right-wing  torture  regimes 
abroad.  Conservatives,  includmg  Buckley, 
had  complained  before  Saigon's  fall  that 
Amnesty  protested  torture  by  South  Viet- 
nam more  than  by  North  Vietnam. 

Yet  Amnesty  campaigns  vigorously  for 
prisoners  ia  Communist  Europe  and  Is  large- 
ly responsible  for  telling  the  world  about 
Russia's  use  of  psychiatric  hospitals  as  pris- 
ons and  of  psychiatric  drugs  as  a  form  of 
torture.  In  trying  to  limit  Its  allegations  to 
those  supported  by  evidence,  however.  Am- 
nesty inevitably  finds  fewer  adoptable  pris- 
oners in  the  most  rigid  dictatorships,  where 
gathering  evidence  Is  practically  Impossible. 


"Taiwan  Is  so  open  that  every  time  Chiang 
Kai-shek  locks  somebody  up,  we  find  out 
about  it  immediately,"  Amnesty's  American 
legal  counsel,  Mark  K.  Benenson,  said  just 
before  the  Chinese  leader  died.  "There  may 
be  200  times  as  many  prisoners  in  Commu- 
nist China,  but  we  don't  know  anything 
about  them.  Yet  we  can't  drop  the  Taiwan 
prisoners  for  that  reason. 

"And  most  of  the  really  terrible  torture 
stories  are  coming  out  of  right-wing  dicta- 
torships now,"  Benenson  continues.  "The 
Russians  are  more  sophisticated  than  in 
Stalin's  day.  They  just  starve  you  to  death 
now;  they  don't  usually  hurry  you  along  with 
a  terrific  beating  except  sometimes  with  the 
religious  dissenters  in  the  Ukraine." 

AVOIDING    LOCAL    CONFRONTATIONS 

Benenson,  a  former  U.S.  chairman  of  Am- 
nesty, passes  the  conservative  litmus  tests  of 
standing  up  for  the  CIA  and  being  a  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  member.  "While  there 
are  a  lot  of  left-leaning  people  In  the  orga- 
nization, they  know  their  biases  and  they 
make  an  effort  to  be  straight,"  he  says.  "So 
it  leans  to  the  left  until  someone  says,  'My 
God,  we're  leaning!'  and  then  it  gets  Jerked 
back." 

...  As  I  struggled  to  stand,  he  kept  on 
saying:  "You  whore!  See  what  else  we  will 
do  to  you.  First  tell  us,  how  many  people  did 
you  go  to  bed  with?  You  won't  be  able  to  do 
it  any  more.  We  shall  next  destroy  your 
womanhood"  .  .  . 

Besides  drawing  each  group's  prisoners 
from  the  East,  West,  and  Third  World,  Am- 
nesty steers  away  from  politics  by  assigning 
only  foreign  prisoners  to  local  groups,  there- 
by avoiding  confrontations  between  members 
and  their  governments.  American  memt>ers, 
for  Instance,  had  no  voice  in  choosing  the 
eight  blacks  and  one  imprisoned  tax  resister 
adopted  by  several  foreign  groups  as  Ameri- 
can "prisoners  of  conscience"  (but  not  as 
torture  victims).  This  separation  from  lo- 
cal politics  has  enabled  even  a  few  Russians 
to  dare  to  form  an  Amnesty  group  in  Mos- 
cow, although  several  of  them  have  been  ar- 
rested recently. 

TORTURE    TERMED    "UNTHINKABLE" 

-An  Amnesty  adoptee  must  be  in  prison  for 
his  beliefs,  race,  or  religion,  and  must  not 
have  used  or  advocated  violence.  But  Am- 
nesty drops  these  rules  to  condemn  all  tor- 
ture, terming  torture  as  unthinkable  as  slav- 
ery. Its  Report  on  Torture  rejects  the  tortur- 
er's classic  defense — "You  have  in  your  hands 
a  man  who  has  planted  a  bomb  In  this  city 
and  it  will  go  off  in  four  hours" — and  warns 
instead :  "History  shows  that  torture  is  never 
limited  to  'just  once';  "just  once'  becomes 
once  again:— becomes  ^  practice  and  finally 
an  Institution."  Ecuador,  South  Africa.  Iran, 
Uruguay,  Russia.  Spain.  South  Vietnam.  Tu- 
nisia, Brazil.  Chile.  Egypt,  Argenthia,  the 
Philippines.  Nepal,  and  Morocco  are  among 
the  countries  from  which  allegations  of  tor- 
ture were  reported  In  just  four  recent  issues 
of  Amnesty's  monthly  American  newsletter 
or  Mrs.  Sagan's  West  Coast  edition.  Match- 
box. 

.  .  .  They  next  made  me  He  on  my  back  and 
tied  my  arms  and  legs  to  pegs.  They  attached 
an  electric  wU-e  to  the  small  toe  of  my  right 
foot  and  another  to  the  end  of  a  truncheon. 
They  tried  to  penetrate  my  femmine  organ 
with  the  truncheon.  As  I  resisted  they  hit 
my  body  and  legs  with  a  large  ax  handle. 
They  soon  succeeded  in  penetrating  my  sex- 
ual organ  with  the  truncheon  with  the  elec- 
tric wire  on,  and  passed  current.  I  fainted  .  . . 

Mrs.  Sagan  got  into  Amnesty  in  part  be- 
cause she  was  captured  by  the  Gestapo  and 
tortured  in  northern  Italy  in  the  last  days 
of  World  War  II.  In  separate  hiterviews  she 
and  Morris  both  describe  two  kinds  of  per- 
sons among  the  torturers. 


THE  PSYCHOPATHIC  TORTURER 


"There  Is  a  group  that  obviously  is 
psychopathic,"  says  Morris.  "You  could  tell 
they  enjoyed  the  screams  and  the  blood." 

"The  .secret  police  would  destroy  the  dossier 
of  any  p.-;ychopath  In  the  region  of  Milan, 
especially  sexual  p.sychopaths.  In  exchange 
for  their  services  as  torturers,"  recalls  Mrs. 
Sagan. 

So  the  same  threads  run  through  testi- 
mony from  different  times  and  places.  "The 
use  of  excrement,  for  example."  says  Mrs. 
Sagan.  'Forcing  mmates  to  .  .  .  It's  Incred- 
ible! I  saw  it  myself  30  years  ago,  and  last 
week  interviewing  [victims  from  Chile  and 
Brazil!  the  same  thing  was  told.  And  the 
same  things  have  been  reported  from  Amer- 
icans imprisoned  in  Mexico.  That  has  to  be 
a  psychopathology  of  some  kind." 

CONCEPTS,  NOT  PEOPLE 

But  ultimately  more  dangerous  than  the 
sick  torturers  are  the  "normal"  people 
whose  ability  to  condone,  order,  or  practice 
torture  makes  it  all  possible.  "They  are  not 
necessarily  bad  people,  but  people  who  are 
afraid  of  disorder  or  economic  insecurity  or 
something."  says  Mrs.  Sagan.  "Little  by  little 
they  come  to  believe  that  what  the  police 
are  doing  Is  good  for  the  country,  that  any- 
body who  does  not  agree  with  the  govern- 
ment is  a  danger  to  their  own  personal 
security. 

"They  come  to  see  people  not  as  human 
beings  but  as  an  enemy.  That's  terribly  im- 
portant. They  always  say  'enemy  of  the  state' 
and  enemy  of  the  people."  They  are  not  kick- 
ing and  burning  and  raping  a  person,  they 
are  raping  an  object,  an  enemy." 

...  A  little  later,  the  soldiers  outside 
brought  in  a  machine  used  for  pumping  air 
into  people  and  said  they  would  kill  me. 
Then  they  untied  me.  brought  me  to  my 
feet,  and  took  me  out  of  the  room.  With 
a  leather  strap  they  hanged  me  from  my 
wrists  onto  a  pipe  in  the  corridor.  As  I 
hung  half-naked,  several  people  beat  me 
with  truncheons.  I  fainted  again  .  .  . 

"The  army  officers  who  were  responsible  for 
my  abduction  and  torture  said  the  problems 
of  Brazil  were  caused  by  international  com- 
munism and  recognized  themselves  as  being 
on  a  war  footing  against  it,"  Morris  recalls. 
"I  guess  you'd  call  them  superpatrlots  or 
McCarthyltes.  Tlie  problems  they've  had  for 
400  years  In  Brazil  are  caused  by  mterna- 
tional  communism,  so  all  means  are  legiti- 
mate to  stem  the  tide.  'War  footing':  They 
kept  saying  that." 

THE    "NORMAL"   TOaTintER 

If  torture  can  be  practiced  by  "normal" 
and  even  idealistic  people,  then  it  can't  be 
stopped  by  blaming  bad  men  and  wicked 
governments.  It  must  be  attacked  as  a  threat 
that  can  erupt  wherever  political  passions 
run  high.  And  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence 
of  the  "normal"  p>erson's  potential  to  become 
a  torturer: 

Volunteers  hi  a  New  Haven.  Conn.,  learn- 
ing experiment  were  asked  to  give  small 
electric  shocks  to  a  second  volunteer  when- 
ever he  answered  questions  mcorrectly.  (The 
second  volunteer  was  really  an  actor,  the  elec- 
tric-shock button  didn't  work,  and  the  ex- 
periment's real  object  was  to  test  the  but- 
ton pusher's  obedience  to  authority.)  Most 
volunteers  allowed  the  authoritative  experi- 
menter to  goad  them  mto  giving  what  they 
thought  were  more  and  more  dangerous  elec- 
tric shocks  even  after  the  actor  began  to 
scream  and  plead  for  mercy. 

Stanford  University  students  were  screened 
for  emotional  normality  and  given  roles  as 
guards  and  prisoners  in  a  mock  Jail.  The  two- 
week  study  was  aborted  after  six  days  be- 
cause it  generated  so  much  abuse  and  petty 
cruelty  among  the  volunteers. 

In  one  of  the  few  torture  cases  that  Am- 
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nesty  reports  from  a  European  democracy, 
Belgian  commandos — carried  away  by  a 
NATO  war  game — tortured  fellow  Belgian 
soldiers  from  the  "enemy"  team  with  beat- 
ings and  electric  shock  for  24  hours. 

THZ   HIDDEN    POTENTIAI, 

"If  you  are  an  authoritarian  system,  and 
convinced  that  It's  for  a  Just  cause,  and 
someone  else  will  take  the  responsibility,  I 
think  normal  people  can  be  made  to  do  It," 
Morris  says  of  the  torturers.  "The  guys  who 
were  giving  the  orders,  like  Major  Mala, 
treated  me  very  nicely  after  the  real  bloody 
part  was  over.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  the 
United  States  and  practice  bis  English,  yet 
he  was  the  guy  giving  the  order  for  beating 
me  and  starving  me  and  giving  me  electric 
shocks.  If  you  met  blm  in  the  street  you 
could  sit  down  and  have  a  drink  and  a  good 
conversation  and  you  wouldn't  detect  any 
pathology." 

...  He  beat  me  and  threatened  me.  "To- 
night I  shall  take  you  where  your  dead  are. 
I  shall  have  the  corpses  of  all  of  you  burnt. 
I  win  have  you  hang^g  from  the  ceiling  and 
apply  salt  to  your  cut  soles.  .  .  .  We  kill 
whomever  we  want  and  bury  him  Into  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  Who  would  know  if  we  did 
the  same  to  you?"  Extracted  from  the  state- 
ment at  Ayse  Semra  Eker  of  Turkey,  as  pub- 
lished In  "Report  on  Torture." 

A  victim's  will  is  crushed  not  J\ist  by  pain 
but  also  by  the  despair  that  comes  from  be- 
ing utterly  alone  and  forgotten  by  everyone 
but  the  torturers.  Mrs.  Sagan  knows  that 
from  her  own  experience;  that's  one  reason 
she  Joined  Amnesty  and  why  she  calls  her 
newspaper  Matchbox.  As  she  sat  in  despair 
on  her  cell  floor  in  1945,  the  guard  kicked 
the  door  open  and  threw  in  a  loaf  of  bread 
along  with  the  usual  shower  of  abuse.  Starv- 
ing, she  tore  open  the  loaf  and  found  a  tiny 
matchbox  containing  the  heart-lifting  one- 
word  message  that  others  were  working  for 
her.  It  Just  said,  "Courage !" 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  an- 
nouncements from  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  an- 
nouncements were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ELECTiojf  Commission  Restricts  Corporate 
Sebtices  for  Conventions 

Washington,  July  9. — The  Federal  Election 
Commission  today  limited  the  kinds  of  re- 
duced-rate or  free  services  that  can  be  offered 
to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
by  prospective  host  cities  for  the  Parties' 
national  presidential  nominating  conven- 
tions this  year. 

In  an  "Advisory  Opinion"  requested  by 
both  parties,  the  Commission  ruled  that 
reduced-rate  or  free  services  by  corporations 
are  prohibited  by  the  legal  ban  against 
corporate  contributions.  The  Commission 
cited  Section  610  of  the  Criminal  Code  which 
bars  any  corporation,  labor  organization  or 
national  bank  from  making  "a  contribution 
or  expenditure  ...  in  connection  with  any 
political  convention  .  .  .  held  to  select  can- 
didates for  any  political  office." 

The  Commission  ruled  that  services  of- 
fered by  "local  and  state  governmental 
agencies  or  miinlcipal  corporations"  would 
be  permitted,  since  those  entitles  are  not 
prombited  from  making  political  contribu- 
tions by  Section  610,  "provided  that  such 
facllitlea  were  not  leased  from  corpora- 
tions .  .  .  for  less  than  their  fair  market 
value."  These  municipal  services  would  not 
be  coimted  against  the  S2  million  spending 
limit  for  national  nominating  conventions. 


The  Commission  noted  "two  situations" 
where  corporate  activities  would  not  be  a 
violation  of  Section  610,  and  woiild  be  per- 
mitted, and  also  would  not  count  against 
the   statutory   convention   spending   limit: 

(1)  where  reduced -rates  or  free  services 
were  provided  by  a  corporation  as  part  of 
"an  overall  purchase  transaction,  if  such  re- 
duction and  or  facilities  are  offered  In  the 
ordinary  com'se  of  business  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  non-political  conventions  of  corre- 
sponding size  and  duration."  The  Commis- 
sion cited  as  an  example  the  practice  of 
hotels  providing  free  rooms  and  meeting 
places  as  part  of  a  large  advance  booking  of 
paid  rooms. 

(2)  a  contribution  by  a  local  retail  corpo- 
ration to  a  local,  non-profit  civic  associa- 
tion, business  league,  chamber  of  commerce, 
reea  estate  board  or  bo«u-d  of  trade,  which 
is  encouraging  "that  commerce  which  is  nec- 
essarily entaUed  in  the  arrival  of  any  major 
convention  In  the  city  where  such  local  cor- 
porations are  located,"  and  so  long  as  the 
contribution  Is  made  "in  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  a  commensiutite  commercial  re- 
turn during  the  life  of  the  convention," 

Democratic  Telethon  Loan  Guarantees 
Ruled  "Contbibtjtions" 

Washington,  July  0. — ^The  Federal  Elec- 
tion Conunlssion  today  ruled  that  any  "loan 
or  guarantee"  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee's  proposed  national  telethon 
would  be  considered  a  "contribution"  sub- 
ject to  the  contribution  limit  of  the  cam- 
paign financing  act. 

The  law  states  that  "no  individual  shall 
make  contributions  aggregating  more  than 
$25,000  in  any  calendar  year." 

The  Commission  said  that  the  "contribu- 
tion" of  a  guarantor  or  endorser  of  a  Tele- 
thon loan  would  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
as  the  loan  is  repaid. 

In  an  Advisory  Opinion  issued  this  after- 
noon the  Commission  rejected  a  DNC  pro- 
posal that  there  must  be  a  "direct  and 
substantial  relationship  between  the  trans- 
fer of  money  or  other  thmgs  of  value  and 
the  furtherance  of  the  candidacy  of  a  par- 
ticular Individual  or  group  of  individuals" 
for  a  loan  to  be  considered  a  "contribution". 
The  Commission  ruled  instead  that  "ulti- 
mately the  election  of  its  designated  candi- 
dates is  the  purpose  of  any  transfer  of  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  to  an  organized 
political  party." 

"To  rule  as  you  request,  would  lead  logi- 
cally to  the  conclusion  that  any  contribution 
to  an  organized  political  party  would  not 
come  within  the  statutory  definition  of  con- 
tribution unless  'earmarked'  for  a  particular 
candidate's  campaign,"  the  Commission 
•WTOte  the  DNC. 

The  Commission  added,  "The  effect  of 
such  a  ruling  would  be  to  disadvantage  any 
third  party  candidacies  which  ordinarily 
coalesce  primarily  aro\ind  the  candidacy  of 
a  named  candidate  since  such  a  party  would 
not  claim  that  contributions  to  it  were  for 
a  purpo.<:e  other  than  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion of  the  party's  candidate  for  federal 
office." 

The  Commission  agreed  in  the  Advisory 
Opinion  to  numerous  technical  proposals  of 
the  DNC  relating  to  reporting  and  disclosure 
procedures  of  national  telethon  funds. 

Highlights:  Federal  Elections — Federal 
Election  Commission  Publishes  Two  Ad- 
visory Opinions,  National  Nominating 
Conventions  Democratic  Party  Telethon 

FEDER.^L  ElECTION  COMMISSION  NOTICE  1975-12, 
advisory    OPINIONS 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  an- 
nounces the  publication  today  of  its  first 
Advisory  Opinions.  Such  opinions  will  Issue 
from  time  to  time  in  response  to  previously 
pui^lished  Advisory   Opinion   Requests.   The 


Commission's  opinions  are  In  response  to 
questions  raised  by  individuals  holding  Fed- 
eral office,  candidates  for  Federal  office  and 
political  committees,  with  respect  to  whether 
any  specific  transaction  or  activity  by  such 
individual,  candidate,  or  political  committee 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Election  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  of  Chapter 
95  or  Chapter  98  of  Title  26  Umted  States 
Code,  or  of  Section  608,  610,  «11,  618,  614, 
615.  616,  or  617  of  Title  18  United  States  Code. 

The  Commission  points  out  that  these  ad- 
visory opinions  should  be  regarded  as  interim 
rulings  which  are  subject  to  modification  by 
future  Commission  regulations  of  general 
appllcabUlty.  In  the  event  that  a  holding  in 
either  opinion  Is  altered  by  the  Commission's 
regulations,  the  persons  to  whom  the  opin- 
ions were  issued  will  be  notified. 
AO  1975-1:  National  political  party  conven- 
tions 

This  advisory  opinion  is  rendered  under 
2  U.S.C.  437f  in  response  to  requests  (for 
advisory  opinions)  submitted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  (hereinafter  the 
Committees)  and  published  together  as  AOR 
1975-1  in  the  June  24,  1975,  Federal  Register 
(40  FR  26660) .  Interested  parties  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  submit  WTltten  comments 
relating  to  the  requests. 

The  requests  state  that  both  Committees 
are  in  the  process  of  selecting  sites  for  Presi- 
dential nominating  conventions  to  be  held 
in  the  summer  of  1976.  In  connection  with 
the  conventions,  private  and  public  (munic- 
ipal )  corporations  in  some  of  the  cities  which 
are  potential  sites  have  offered  to  the  Na- 
tional Committees  for  no  charge  or  at 
reduced  charges: 

( 1 )  The  use  of  an  auditorium  or  convention 
center,  construction  and  convention  related 
services  therein  such  as:  construction  of 
podiums;  press  tables:  false  floors;  camera 
platforms;  additional  seating,  lighting,  elec- 
trical, air  conditioning  and  loudspeaker  sys- 
tems; offices;  office  equipment;  and  decora- 
tions. Rent  is  to  be  waived  during  the  con- 
struction period; 

(2)  Various  transportation  services,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  buses  and  automobiles; 

(3)  Law  enforcement  services  necessary 
to  assure  orderly  conventions; 

(4)  Use  of  convention  bureau  personnel 
to  provide  central  housing  and  reservation 
services; 

(5)  Rooms  in  hotels  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  rooms  actually  booked  by  the 
conventions; 

(6)  Local  transportation,  accommoda- 
tions and  hospitality  for  committees  of  the 
Parties  responsible  for  choosing  the  sites  of 
the  conventions;  and 

(7)  Other  Bimllar  convention  related  facil- 
ities and  services. 

In  addition,  various  local  and  state  govern- 
mental agencies  have  offered  the  use  of 
mimlcipal  and  state  facilities  or  services  In 
connection  with  the  conventions  for  no 
charge  or  at  reduced  charges. 

The  Committees  request  an  advisory 
opinion  Indicating: 

(A)  Whether  these  transactions  would 
violate  18  UJS.C.  Sec.  610,  (B)  whether  they 
must  be  treated  as  involving  expenditures 
for  the  pmposes  of  26  U.S.C.  Sec.  9008(d)  and 
(C)  the  Commission's  certification  and  dis- 
bursement procedures  under  26  U.S.C.  Sec. 
9008(6)   and  (g). 

A.  Whether  the  transactions  would  vio- 
late 18  VJS.C.  Sec.  610. 

Section  610,  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
makes  it  unlawful  for  a  corporation  ".  .  .  to 
make  a  contribution  or  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  any  political  convention  or 
caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any 
political  office  ..."  As  used  in  Section  610 
".  . .  the  phrase  "contribution  or  expenditure' 
I  includes]   any  direct  or  Indirect  payment. 
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distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift 
of  money,  or  any  services,  or  anything  of 
value  ...  to  any  candidate,  campaign  com- 
mittee, or  political  pai'ty  or  organization,  in 
connection  with  any  election,  to  any  of  the 
offices  referred  to  in  this  section  .  .  .".*  2 
U.S.C.  Sec.  591(a)  (2)  defines  the  term  "elec- 
tion," as  used  in  Section  GIO,  as  including 
"a  convention  or  caucus  of  a  political  party 
held  to  nominate  a  candidate." 

The  Commission  interprets  the  applicabil- 
ity of  Section  610  as  follows: 

1.  State  or  local  governmental  agencies 
and  municipal  corporations.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission  that  any  of  the  services, 
benefits  or  uses  of  property  described  In 
paragraphs  numbered  (1)  through  (7)  above 
may  be  offered  by  state  or  local  governmental 
agencies  and  municipal  corporations  without 
vlolatmg  18  U.S.C.  Sec.  610.  Section  610  pro- 
hibits only  national  banks,  corpor.'ttions  and 
labor  organizations  from  making  contri- 
butions or  expenditures  in  connection  with 
political  conventions.  Thus,  local  or  state 
governmental  agencies  or  municipal  cor- 
porations would  not  be  prohibited  from  pro- 
viding facilities  or  services  to  the  Commit- 
tees, provided  that  such  facilities  were  not 
leased  from  corporations,  national  banks  or 
labor  organizations  for  less  than  their  lair 
market  value.  The  Commission  would  view 
with  grave  concern  any  evidence  that  any 
government  or  government  instrumentality 
which  makes  such  facilities  available  to  a 
political  committee,  had  received  from  any 
cori)oratlon,  at  a  date  proximate  to  the  giv- 
ing of  such  facilities,  any  substantial  con- 
tribution of  money,  or  the  benefit  of  any 
ostensible  business  transaction  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  corporation's  business.  Municipal  cor- 
porations may  not  serve  as  conduits  for  con- 
tributions which  a  corporation  may  not 
make  directly. 

2.  Private  Corporations.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission  that,  in  general,  private 
corporations  are  precluded  by  18  U.S.C.  Sec. 
610  from  donating  or  providing  at  less  than 
fair  market  value  any  of  the  services,  bene- 
fits or  uses  of  property  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (7)  above.  The  Com- 
mission notes  two  situations,  however,  which 
In  the  Commission's  opinion  do  not  Involve 
violations  of  Sec.  610. 

(a)  Where  a  corporation  offers  certain  re- 
ductions In  standard  rates  and/or  gives  to 
a  national  political  convention  the  use  of 
certain  faculties  without  apparent  charge, 
in  return  for  the  p\irchase  by  the  conven- 
tion of  a  certain  minimum  quantity  of  what- 
ever product  or  service  the  corporation  deals 
in,  the  rate  reduction  of  offering  of  "free" 


♦The  Commission  notes  that  18  U.S.C.  610 
includes  a  definition  for  "contribution  or 
expenditure"  which  Is  supplemental  to  the 
definitions  In  18  U.S.C.  591.  The  relationship 
between  the  two  definitions  was  addressed  in 
Ash  v.  Cort,  496  F.2d  416,  424  (3rd  Clr.  1974), 
rev'd  on  other  grounds,  43  U.S.L.W.  4773 
(1975). 

"The  definition  given  'expenditure'  in  both 
sections  traces  back  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  P.L.  92-225,  "ntle  II 
Sees.  201,  205  86  Stat.  3.  The  drafters  clearly 
intended  Sec.  591's  definition  to  affect  inter- 
pretation of  Sec.  610,  for  they  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  definitions  in  Sec.  591  applied 
to  use  of  those  terms  in  Sec.  610.  We  note  also 
that  Sec.  591  indicates  the  'meaning'  of  ex- 
penditures whUe  Sec.  610  only  Indicates  cer- 
tain matters  'included'  in  that  term.  We 
therefore  read  Sec.  610  as  supplementing 
rather  than  replacing  Sec.  59l's  definition." 

Furthermore,  Section  101(f)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974,  amended  18  U.S.C.  591  to  make  clear 
that  the  definitions  therein  could  be  modi- 
fled  in  the  substantive  sections,  to  wit  Sec- 
tion 610. 


facilities  are  not  prohibited  contributions 
under  Sec.  610,  but  are  rather  details  of  an 
overall  purchase  transaction,  if  such  reduc- 
tion and  or  facilities  are  offered  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  by  the  corporation  to 
non-political  conventions  of  corresponding 
size  and  duration.  It  is  a  widely  known  Indus- 
try practice,  for  example,  for  hotels  to  offer 
reduced  rates,  some  free  rooms  and  free  meet- 
ing space  within  the  hotel  In  exchange  for 
advance  booking  of  large  numbers  of  rooms. 
In  the  Commission's  view,  the  rates,  rooms 
and  meeting  spaces  so  provided  do  not,  in 
general,  Involve  prohibited  contributions. 
The  Commission  may,  of  course,  audit  any 
hotel  corporation's  donations  of  space  or  re- 
ductions in  rales  in  connection  with  the 
overall  convention  purchase  of  rooms  to 
assure  that  such  donations  conform  in  kind 
and  degree  to  those  offered  by  such  hotels 
iii  connection  with  any  typlc.il  convention 
which  purchases  room  space. 

(b)  Local  corporations  which  are  engaged 
at  the  retail  level  in  the  business  of  .supply- 
ing consumer  goods  or  services  to  the  public 
may  contribute  funds  to  a  local  civic  asso- 
ciation, business  league,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, real  estate  board  or  board  of  trade 
(1)  not  organized  for  profit  and  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Insures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individ- 
ual, and  (2)  a  principal  objective  of  which 
must  be  the  encouragement  of  that  com- 
merce which  is  necessarily  entaUed  in  the 
arrival  of  any  major  convention  in  the  city 
where  such  local  corporations  are  located. 
Such  contributions  must  be  made  in  the  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  a  commensurate  com- 
mercial return  during  the  life  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  may  be  Indicated  by  previous  con- 
vention experience.  In  the  view  the  Com- 
mission, a  contribution  so  qualified  has  com- 
mercial characteristics  sufficiently  akin  to  the 
characteristics  of  a  purchase  transaction,  as 
described  above,  as  to  fall  outside  the  pro- 
hibition of  Sec.  610.  The  Commission  may, 
of  course,  conduct  such  investigations  and 
audits  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
any  such  "contribution"  in  connection  with 
a  political  convention  conforms  in  degree  to 
contributions  made  by  the  same  corpora- 
tion to  such  civic  association  or  like  or- 
ganization in  connection  with  other,  non- 
political  conventions  of  a  similar  size  and 
duration. 

In  the  Commission's  opinion,  no  other  cor- 
porate offering  beyond  those  described  In  the 
foregoing  two  exceptions  are  permitted  by 
18  U.S.C.  Sec.  610. 

B.  Whether  the  transactions  Involve  expen- 
ditures under  26  U.S.C.  Sec.  9008(d). 

26  U.S.C.  Sec.  9008(d)  (1)  provides  that  the 
national  committee  of  a  major  party  may  not 
make  expenditures  with  respect  to  a  presi- 
dential nominating  convention,  which  in  the 
aggregate  exceed  $2  million.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Commission  that  the  transactions  de- 
scribed under  Part  A  of  this  opmion  as  fall- 
ing outside  of  the  scope  of  18  U.S.C.  Sec.  610 
Uivolve  "expenditures,"  or  "gratuities"  which 
are  not  attributable  to  the  $2  million  limita- 
tion under  which  the  committees  operate. 

C.  The  Commission's  certification  and  dis- 
bursement procediu-es  under  26  U.S.C.  Sec. 
9008(e)  and  (g). 

Certification  and  disbursement  procedures 
are  in  the  process  of  being  established  by  the 
Commission  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  sub- 
sequent publication.  Consequently,  no  opin- 
ion is  expressed  In  this  area  at  this  time. 

This  advisory  opinion  is  issued  on  an  in- 
terim basis  only  pending  the  promulgation 
by  the  Commission  of  rules  and  regulations 
of  general  applicability.  Any  interpretation 
or  ruling  contained  herein  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  limited  to  the  facts  of  the  specific 
advisory  opinion  requests  and  should  not  be 
relied  on  as  having  any  precedential  signifi- 
cance except  as  it  relates  to  those  facts  at 
the  time  of  its  Issuance. 


AO  1975-4:  Democratic  National  Committee 
(Democratic  Party  Telethon) 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  renders 
this  advisory  opinion  under  2  U.S.C.  437f  in 
response  to  a  request  submitted  by  a  political 
committee.  The  request  was  made  public  by 
the  Commission  and  published  as  AOR  1975-4 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  June  24,  1975  (40 
FR  26663).  Interested  parties  were  given  on 
opportunity  to  submit  written  commenis  re- 
lating to  the  reqxiest. 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  Elsq., 
General  Counsel, 
Democroiic  National  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohen:  Your  letter  of  June  5, 
1975,  informed  the  Commission  that  on  July 
26  and  27,  1975.  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  ("DNC")  will  again  sponsor  a 
fundralsing  telethon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Democratic  I>arty  over  the  ABC  television 
network.  "Vou  further  advised  that  the  actual 
production  of  the  telethon  will  be  conducted 
by  a  Production  Committee,  organized  under 
the  California  not-for-profit  corporation  law 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  said  production. 
Any  amounts  expended  by  the  Production 
Committee  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  DNC 
out  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  telethon. 
Additionally,  preliminary  arrangements  for 
both  the  production  of  the  telethon  and  the 
disbursements  of  receipts  have  been  worked 
out  beliveen  the  DNC  and  participating  State 
Committees  (as  defined  in  your  letter). 

You  have  requested  the  Commission  to 
rule  on  several  aspects  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  and  receipt  of  contributions  in  con- 
nection with  this  telethon.  The  remainder 
of  this  opinion  will  deal  with  those  requests 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  raised  in  your 
letter. 

1.  You  request  a  ruling  that  the  endorse- 
ment or  guarantee  by  any  individual  of  all 
or  a  portion  of  any  bank  loan  made  to  the 
DNC  for  purposes  of  financing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  telethon  will  not  be  treated  as  a 
"contribution"  as  defined  in  18  U.S.C.  i  591 
(e)(1).  You  request  a  similar  ruling  that  the 
guarantee  by  any  Individual  of  a  bank  loan 
made  to  a  state  central  committee,  either  for 
use  by  the  state  central  committee  in  financ- 
ing its  own  telethon  obligations,  or  to  enable 
the  state  central  committee  to  advance  funds 
to  a  state  telethon  committee,  will  not  con- 
stitute a  contribution.  For  purposes  of  this 
advisory  opinion  the  Commission  will  treat 
these  requests  as  substantially  equivalent. 

It  is  the  Commission's  conclusion  that  a 
loan  or  endorsement  as  described  above  is  a 
"contribution  "  as  defined  in  18  U.S.C.  i  591 
(e)(1)  for  purposes  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  608  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Section  591(e)(1)  defines  a  contribution 
as  "a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value,  .  .  . 
made  for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing  the  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election,  of  any  per- 
son to  Federal  office  .  .  ."  etc.  While  the  sec- 
tion excepts  a  bank  loan  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  it  includes  an  Indi- 
vidual's guarantee  or  endorsement  of  such  a 
loan. 

In  your  request  (and  in  your  subsequent 
letter  dated  June  30,  1975) ,  you  contend  that 
the  described  guarantee  or  endorsement  is 
not  a  loan  made  for  the  purpose  of  infiuenc- 
ing the  election  of  a  person  for  federal  office, 
because  there  Is  no  direct  and  substantial 
relationship  between  (1)  the  transfer  of 
money  or  other  things  of  value  and  (2)  the 
furtherance  of  the  candidacy  of  a  particular 
individual,  or  group  of  Individuals.  The  Com- 
mission does  not  agree  with  this  contention. 
The  language  of  the  statute  nowhere  indi- 
cates that  the  purpose  stated  in  section  591 
(e)  need  be  direct  and  substantial  or  even 
that  it  be  a  principal  purpose  of  the  transfer. 
Ultimately,  the  election  of  its  designated 
candidates  is  the  purpose  of  any  transfer 
of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  to  an  orga- 
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nlzed  political  party.  To  rule  as  you  request 
would  lead  logically  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  contribution  to  an  organized  political 
party  would  not  come  within  the  statutory 
definition  oX  contribution  unless  "earmarked' 
for  a  particular  candidate's  campaign.  The 
effect  of  such  a  ruling  would  be  to  dlsad- 
vaijtage  any  third  party  candidacies  which 
ordinarily  coalesce  primarily  around  the  can- 
didacy of  a  named  candidate  since  such  a 
party  could  not  claim  that  contributions  to 
It  were  for  a  purpose  other  than  to  Influence 
the  election  of  the  party's  candidate  for 
Federal  office.  Neither  the  elimination  of  the 
ceiling  for  contributions  to  organized  politi- 
cal parties  nor  the  disadvantaging  of  third 
party  efforts  can  Justifiably  be  said  to  be 
within  the  Intent  of  Congress  iu  enacting 
the  1974  amendments. 

An  analysis  of  the  statutory  language  sup- 
ports this  reasoning.  The  word  "person"  Is 
defined  In  section  691(g)  to  mean  "an  Indi- 
vidual ...  or  group  of  persons."  while  "can- 
didate" Is  defined,  in  section  591(b)  as  "an 
individual  who  seeks  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  Federal  office  .  .  .  ."  Had 
Congress  wanted  to  restrict  the  purpose 
clause  of  section  591(e)  (1)  to  particular  can- 
aidacies  It  would  have  used  the  specifically 
lefined  word  "candidate"  Instead  of  the  more 
;enerally  defined  word  "person".  We  believe 
this  reasoning  Is  further  strengthened  by  the 
Inclusion  of  the  word  "any"  Immediately 
preceding  the  word  "person"  in  the  purpose 
:lause  of  section  591ie)(l).  That  Indicates 
;hat  Congress  did  not  only  have  particular 
landldacles  in  mind  but  rather  was  focusing, 
n  addition,  on  contributions  made  for  the 
)urpose  of  influencing  the  election  to  Fed- 
eral office  of  a  yet  unnamed  candidate  or 
n-oup  of  candidates,  e.g..  Democratic  candl- 
lates  for  Federal  office  In  the  1976  general 
ilectlon.  Such  would  certainly  be  the  end 
esult  of  a  contribution  to  the  DNC  no  mat- 
er what  its  immediate  use.  For  example,  the 
ise  of  the  proceeds  of  the  telethon  to  retire 
)ast  debts  would  serve  to  strengthen  the 
JNC's  credit  leading  to  further  opportimltles 

:  or  bank  loans,  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of 
irhlch  would  be  related  to  Federal  elections, 
rhe  Commission  can  find  no  distinction  be- 
ween  the  use  of  such  contributions  and  the 
ise  of  a  guarantee  or  endorsement  for  the 

]  iiirpose  of  obtaining  a  loan  to  finance  a 
elethon  which  will  result  In  the  receipt  of 

:  nch  contributions. 
Accordingly,  It  Is  the  Commission's  con- 

<  lusion  that  the  endorsements  you  describe 

<  onstltute  statutory  contributions  subject  to 
Ihe  $25,000  limitation  on  Individual  contri- 
r  utions  in  18  U.S.C.  {  608(b)(3).  To  the  ex- 
t  snt  that  the  primary  loan  remains  unpaid, 
the  endorsements  shall  be  considered  loans 
I  and  thus  statutory  contributions)  from 
«  ach  guarantor  or  endorser  In  an  amount 
«  qual  to  the  proportion  of  the  unpaid  balance 
t  tiereof  that  each  guarantor  or  endorser  bears 
t>  the  total  number  of  giiarantors  or  en- 
t  orsers. 

2.  You  request  a  ruling  that,  since  the 
t  slethon  effort  is  a  Joint  venture  among  the 
Mrious  state  central  and/or  state  telethon 
c  jmmltteea  (as  described  In  your  letter) ,  the 
J  revision  of  staff  support  from  one  commit- 
t  («  to  another  and  the  general  coordinating 
€  arorta  of  the  DNC  will  not  be  treated  as  stat- 
\  tory  oontrtbutions  for  piupoees  of  either 
1 1tle  a  or  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Based  on  your  description  of  the  activities 
\  hlch  will  be  undertaken  by  DNC  staff  mem- 
tjrs  In  conjunction  with  the  staffs  of  the 
V  irtous  State  Committees,  the  Ccsnmlssion 
I  as  concluded  that  such  activities  wUl  not 
c  )nstltute  a  statutory  contribution  from  th» 
I  NO  to  the  various  SUte  Committees  or 
f  om  the  Stat«  Committees  to  the  DNC. 

3.  Your  letter  requests  a  ruling  that  the 
t  ansfer  of  net  telethon  proceeds  by  a  state 
t  flothon  committee  to  a  non-reporting  stat© 
c  (ntrai  committee  wiu  not  affect  the  latter's 
x  }n-reportlng  atatvia. 


The  Commission  agrees  that  the  transfer 
of  proceeds  by  a  state  telethon  conunlttee  to 
a  state  central  conmilttee  would  not  change 
the  latter's  status  as  a  non-reporting  com- 
mittee provided,  of  coiu^e,  that  such  funds 
are  not  Intended  to  be  spent,  and,  in  fact, 
are  not  expended  to  influence  the  nomina- 
tion or  election  of  candidates  to  Federal  of- 
fice. We  assume  for  purposes  of  this  ruling 
that  each  state  t«lethon  committee  will  reg- 
ister Bi>  a  political  committee  and  will  report 
all  expenditures,  receipts,  and  transfers  in 
connection  with  Its  participation  in  the 
telethon. 

4.  The  Commission  agrees  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  July  1975  telethon  oxUv,  the 
Production  Committee,  which  has  registered 
as  a  political  committee  under  2  U.S.C.  §  433. 
may  be  treated  as  an  agent  or  subsidiary  of 
the  DNC  and.  thus,  any  of  it,s  transactions 
required  to  be  reported  under  2  U.S.C.  §  434 
may  be  reported  by  the  DNC.  This  ruling  U 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  Produc- 
tion Committee  maintain  detaUed  records  of 
its  receipts  and  disbursements  in  accordance 
with  2  U.S.C.  i  432  (c)  and  (d)  and  that  such 
records  will  be  preserved  by  the  DNC.  More- 
over, the  records  must  be  available  for  audit 
upon  request  of  the  CommLssion. 

5.  The  Commission  agrees  that  all  contri- 
butions made  as  a  result  of  or  in  connection 
with  the  telethon  should  be  considered  as 
contributions  to  the  DNC  and  reported  as 
such  in  the  report  filed  by  the  DNC.  Conse- 
quently, a  State  Conunlttee  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  receipt  and  transmission 
of  a  contribution  payable  to  the  DNC. 

However,  tmder  2  UJ3.C.  5  432(b)  any  SUte 
Committee  and  its  agents  receiving  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  DNC  must  render  a  detailed 
account  thereof  to  the  DNC.  Thus,  it  will  be 
necessarj-  for  each  State  Committee  to  keep 
a  detailed  record  of  all  such  contributions  as 
a  part  of  its  records  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Commls-sion. 

In  the  case  of  a  contribution  which  Is  made 
payable  to  a  State  Committee  and  then  en- 
dorsed and  transmitted  to  the  DNC,  the  re- 
ceipt and  transmission  must  be  reflected  In 
the  State  Committee's  report. 

Finally,  the  Conunlssion  agrees  that,  where 
the  DNC  is  In  receipt  of  an  individual's  con- 
tribution which  is  earmarked  for  a  particular 
committee  or  other  recipient,  the  details  as  to 
Identification  of  the  contributor  must  be 
shown  in  reports  of  both  the  DNC  and  the 
recipient  committee  or  other  person. 

6.  You  request  a  ruling  that,  in  the  case 
of  states  which  have  set  up  separate  telethon 
committees,  and  In  which  the  state  central 
committee  has  made  an  Initial  advance  to 
the  state  telethon  committee  to  enable  it  to 
meet  expenses,  this  loan  transaction  will  not 
effect  the  status  of  the  state  central  commit- 
tee as  a  non-reporting  committee. 

The  Commission  does  not  agree  and  has 
concltided  that,  U  a  state  central  committee, 
which  is  presently  a  non-reporting  commit- 
tee, makes  a  loan  to,  or  guarantees  a  loan 
for,  a  state  telethon  committee  as  described 
In  yotir  letter,  such  loan  or  guarantee  will 
constitute  an  e.xpendlture  under  2  U.S.C. 
§  431  (f )  and.  If  In  excess  of  $1,000  will  cause 
the  state  central  committee  to  become  a  "po- 
litical committee"  under  2  U.S.C.  {  431(d) 
which  must  register  with  and  report  to  the 
Commission. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  on  the  reasoning 
contained  In  the  ruling  under  paragraph  1 
above.  To  hold  that  a  guarantee  from  an  In- 
dividual Is  a  contribution  but  that  a  loan 
by  the  central  committee  of  a  state  political 
party  for  the  same  purpose  Is  not  an  expendi- 
ture would  be  Inconsistent.  Further,  to  deny 
that  this  kind  of  loan  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  a  Federal  election  would, 
in  the  Commission's  opinion,  be  detrimental 
to  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  1974 
amendments,  namely  to  make  public  all  such 
contriljutlons  and  expenditures.  FlnaUy,  the 
Commission  catitlons  any  state  central  com- 
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mlttee  to  avoid  using  funds  contributed  to 
it  by  a  national  bank  corporation  or  labor 
organization  for  purposes  of  the  loan  trans- 
action as  described  above. 

7,8.9.  The  Commission  agrees  that  the  DNC 
and  the  various  State  Committees  should  re- 
port as  described  in  your  requests. 

10.  The  Commission  agrees  with  your  con- 
tention that  telethon  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  DNC  and  by  participating  State  Commit- 
tees should  not  be  counted  against  the  appli- 
cable limitations  for  either  the  DNC  or  any 
State  Committee  under  18  UJS.C.  §  608(b)", 
(e)  and  (f ). 

This  advisory  opinion  is  isstied  on  an  in- 
terim basis  only  pending  the  promulgation 
by  the  Commission  of  rules  and  regulations 
of  general  applicability.  Anv  Interpretation 
or  ruling  contained  herein  is  to  be  construed 
as  limited  solely  to  the  facts  of  the  speclflc 
advisory  opinion  requests  and  should  not  be 
relied  on  as  having  any  precedential  signifi- 
cance except  as  it  relates  to  those  facts  at 
the  lime  of  its  Is.suance. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
Chairman     for     the     Federal     Election 
Commission. 


ALEXANDR  SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
knows  the  dramatic  story  tiiat  has  been 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn's  life — hLs  work  as 
a  writer,  his  imprisonment  by  the  Soviet 
Government  because  of  his  truthful  writ- 
ing, his  refusal  to  submit  to  government 
pressure  to  follow  the  Communist  line 
and  his  consequent  harassment  by  his 
own  countrj',  and  finally,  his  tortured 
decision  to  leave  his  homeland  to  make 
a  new  life  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  story  is  one  of  cour- 
age, determination,  and  belief  in  the 
right  to  pursue  one's  own  definition  of 
truth.  His  personal  integrity,  his  ability 
to  state  his  convictions  and  live  accord- 
ingly, his  refusal  to  quit  the  struggle 
against  repression,  have  made  him  a 
symbol  of  freedom  to  men  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  meet  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn. 

During  this  week,  which  is  Captive 
Nations  Week,  it  is  especially  appropri- 
ate that  we  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn because  he  Is  a  living  example  of 
an  individual's  ability  to  defy  repression. 
He  is  a  symbol  to  his  countrymen  and 
to  all  people  suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
unbridled  government  control. 

Recently  he  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  especially  significant  speech  in 
Washington.  He  reminded  us  that  the 
United  States  is  the  one  country  in  the 
world  which  can  stand  up  to  repressive 
communism,  and  that  if  we  do  not  help 
other  countries  resist  aggression,  there  is 
no  possible  way  that  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  can  siu'vive  alone. 

He  pointed  out  that  Communist  gov- 
ei-nments  will  respect  the  United  States 
only  when  we  are  firm  in  our  dealings 
with  them. 

In  his  speech  to  the  AFL-CIO,  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  said: 

The  very  1  eology  of  communism,  all  of 
Lenin's  teachings.  Is  that  anyone  Is  a  fool 
who  doesn't  take  what's  lying  in  front  of  him. 
If  you  can  take  it,  take  It.  If  you  can  .  t- 
tack,  attack.  But  If  there's  a  wall,  then  go 
back.  And  the  Communist  leaders  respect 
only  firmness  and  have  contempt  and  laugh 
at  persons  who  continually  give  In  to  them. ' 
Yot;r  people  are  saying.  Power,  without  any 
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attempt  at  conciliation,  will  lead  to  world 
conflict.  But  I  would  say  that  power  with 
continual  subservience  is  no  power  at  all. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  also  wai'ns  us  that 
there  are  dangers  within  our  society: 

I  would  like  tj  call  upon  America  to  be 
more  careful  with  Its  trust  and  prevent  those 
wise  persons  who  are  attempting  to  establish 
even  finer  degrees  of  Justice  and  even  finer 
legal  shades  of  equality — some  because  of 
>lieir  distorted  outlook,  others  because  of 
aieir  short-sightedness,  and  still  others  out 
of  self-interest — ^from  falsely  using  the 
struggle  for  peace  and  for  social  Justice  to 
lead  you  down  a  false  road.  Because  they 
are  trying  to  weaken  you;  they  are  trying  to 
disarm  your  strong  and  magnificent  coun- 
try in  the  face  of  this  fearful  threat — one 
which  has  never  been  seen  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  . . . 

Mr.  President,  Alexardr  Solzhenitsyn 
is  helping  renew  our  faith  in  our  free  so- 
ciety. His  testimony  reminds  us  of  the 
terrors  of  communism,  socialism,  and 
fascism,  and  the  penalty  our  people  will 
pay  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  fall  victim 
to  these  ideologies. 

He  is  telling  us  that  if  we  do  not  re- 
gain confidence  in  dsniocracy  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  om-  own  democratic 
principles,  we  can  lose  the  freedoms 
we  cherish. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Solzhenits>-n  can  spark 
our  pride  and  conviction  In  the  greatner.s 
of  our  democratic,  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  feel  he  can  wai-n  us  about  atroc- 
ities and  personal  restrictions  which 
can  be  so  easily  imposed  but  about  which 
we  know  nothing  firsthand. 


With  such  thoug:hts  in  mind,  I  urge  the 
VS.  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention without  fuither  delay. 


GEN(X:iDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi'.  President,  oui" 
country  was  founded  on  strong  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  concern  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  Our  Constitu- 
tion sei-ves  as  the  foundation  for  the 
preservation  of  these  rights  and  the 
framework  for  assuring  these  rights  to 
all  Americans.  In  the  same  way,  many  of 
the  treaties  tind  international  agree- 
ments Which  our  coimtry  signs  seek  to 
further  insure  these  basic  human  rights 
to  all  peoples. 

F^-om  past  histoi-y  and  docimientation, 
it  seems  clear  that  for  many  years  the 
United  States  was  a  leader  in  this  effort. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  was  the  prime 
movei-  behind  the  drafting  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
following  World  War  II,  as  well  as  the 
specific  human  nghts  treaties  designed 
to  implement  the  high  principles  of  the 
declaration.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  the 
first  of  these  human  rights  tieaties.  Its 
aim  is  simple:  to  guarantee  all  racial, 
religious,  ethnic  and  cultmal  groups  the 
right  to  live  without  fear  of  extermina- 
tion. What  could  be  more  basic  to  our 
concepts  of  freedom  and  liberty? 

Yet  fo/  some  reason  cur  dedication  ha.s 
faltered  in  recent  years.  This  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense.  The  United  States 
sho'iild  stand  second  to  hone  in  tliis  vital 
area.  The  American  people  as  well  as 
those  of  other  nations  will  hail  our  rati- 
fication of  this  convention  as  a  concrete 
example  of  our  rededication  to  human 
rights. 


THE  RAMIFICATIONS  OF  NUCLEAR 
TECHNOLOGY  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
recent  publication  of  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search, Robert  Pranger  and  Dale 
Tahtiuen  have  diamatlcally  presented 
the  possibilities  of  nuclear  war  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  authors  have  success- 
fully documented:  First,  the  extremely 
high  probability  that  Israel  possesses  a 
number  of  nuclear  warhea(3s;  second, 
the  existence  of  weapons  systems  in  the 
Middle  East  capable  of  delivering  these 
warheads — including  F-4  Phantom 
fighter/ bombers.  Furthermore,  the  Is- 
raeli Government  has  requested  our  De- 
fense Department  for  delivery  of  the 
LTV  Aerospace  Lance  surface-to-surface 
missile  which  was  specifically  designed 
to  carry  nuclear  warheads,  and  tlie  P- 
14  fighter/bomber  which  is  also  capable 
of  delivering  nuclear  warheads.  Third, 
the  authors  have  presented  a  number 
of  scenarios  in  which  nuclear  warheads 
might  be  used  In  a  future  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  and  fourth,  some  proposals  for 
American  responses  should  either  the 
Arabs  or  the  Israelis  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  a  future  war. 

What  makes  Messrs.  Pranger  and 
Tahtlnen's  warnings  and  opinions  worth 
heeding  is  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger's  failure  to  respond  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  American 
nuclear  umbrella  extended  to  Israel — in- 
terviews on  "Issues  and  Answers,"  ABC- 
TV,  July  6,  1975 — the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
if  the  American  Government  has  con- 
tingency plans  to  use  American  nuclear 
warheads  to  defend  Israel. 

Messrs.  Pranger  and  Tahtinen  also 
conclude  that  just  as  the  French  licens- 
ing of  the  nuclear  reactor  at  Dimona. 
Israel  has  led  to  Israeli  acquisition  of 
nuclear  warheads  and  Canadian  licens- 
ing of  a  nuclear  reactor  in  India  has  pro- 
duced a  similar  result,  it  is  highly  likely 
that  nuclear  warhead  proliferation  will 
ride  the  wave  of  the  export  of  American 
nuclear  reactors.  Furthermore,  the 
American  export  of  weapons  systems 
capable  of  deUvering  nuclear  warheads, 
such  as  the  F-14  and  the  Lance  battle- 
field missile,  Increases  the  possibility  that 
nuclear  warheads  will  actually  be  used. 

To  emphasize  the  urgency  of  Con- 
giess  putting  a  halt  to  the  export  of 
American  nuclear  reactoi'P,  technology 
and  warhead  delivery  systems,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  excerpts  from  the 
Pranger/Tahtinen  study  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  case-study  of  what  the 
prollfei-ation  of  nuclear  technology  can 
lead  to. 

Tlie  views  expressed  below  are  those 
of  tlie  authors  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  excei'pts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
ar.  foUow.s : 


Excerpts  From  the  Grancer  T.\utini.n 
SrtJDT 

An  examiuaUou  of  Table  I  reveals  that  h 
significant  number  of  deUvery  systems  avail- 
able In  Europe  for  nuclear  war  are  also  in 
the  arsenals  of  the  states  most  directly  in- 
volved In  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  Indeed,  a 
key  factor  to  keep  in  mind  whenever  nuclear 
systems  are  dl^icussed  Is  that  there  are  cer- 
tain types  of  weapons  now  iu  the  MldOlp 
JSast  conflict  that  were  built  «/>eci/!fo//v  w 
delivery  systems  for  nuclear  ueapons. 
Table  1 . — NATO-WTO  nuclear-capable  drh '  - 
PTv  systema  in  the  Middle  East  • 

NATO 

Cround-luu  licked 
Lam-e  siii face-to-surface  mlssUe 

WTO 

Tprfical  aircraft 
r  4  tPhautcuj- 

Sources:  John  W.  R.  Taylor,  ed.,  Jane  a 
All  the  World's  Aircraft  1974-75  (New  York: 
Franklin  Watts,  Inc..  1974):  H.  T.  Pretty  and 
D.  H.  R.  Archer,  eds.,  Jane's  Weapon  Systems 
1972-73  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  1972):  The 
Military  Balance  1974-75  (London:  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strategic  Studies. 
1974);  Record,  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Eu- 
rope, pp.  22,  24,  27,  39,  41;  and  Tahtinen, 
The  Arab-Israeli  Military  Balance  since  Oc- 
tober 1973.  pp.  15-16. 
Mystere  IV-A 

Ground-launched 
Scud  siu lace-to-surface  missiles 
Frog-7  sui-face-to-surface  mlssUes 
8-luch  howitzer 

Tactical  aircraft 
MiG-21  (Fishbed) 
MlG-23  (Flogger) 
Su-7  (Fitter) 
n-28  (Beagle) 
T'l-ifl  (Badger) 

SUUMVAI.  .SCLNAK^O 

To  l>egiu  with,  we  should  again  take  sioie 
of  a  survival  syndrome  that  seems  constantly 
present  in  the  Middle  East.  For  Israel  thlf. 
Is  expressed  as  fear  of  another  holocaust  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  engulfed  over  six  million 
European  Jews  during  World  War  11.  A  corol- 
lary to  this  fixation  Is  the  so-c.illed  "Masada 
complex,"  a  state  of  mind  In  Israel  that  would 
resist  national  capitulation  until  the  last 
defender.  It  Is  likely  that  both  fear  of  the 
holocaust  and  the  Idea  of  a  Masada-llke  re- 
blstance  are  still  very  sU'oug  in  Israeli  policy- 
malting  circles  and  public  opinion,  but  there 
is  also  a  certain  ainotmt  of  self-confideiict;, 
bom  out  of  victorious  military  canipaigns. 
that  has  expressed  itself  in  Prime  Mlulsi«r 
Rabin's  defiance  of  the  United  States  duiing 


Pending  delivery.  A  f.dle.s  aprecmeiit  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  Is  b«lnp 
held  up  by  the  current  reassesimen*  of  .»nier- 
Ican  Middle  East  policy. 
M-109  l£5-mm  howitzer 
M-llO  8-inch  howitzer 

-Israel  also  has  co-called  smart  bomb^,' 
some  v.^rielies  of  which  are  nuclear  capable 
and  tremendously  accurate.  They  are  also 
highly  effective  in  conventional  modes.  Yet  ii 
is  mo.st  unlikely  that  the  United  Slates  has 
provided  any  nuclear  arming  devices  to  Is- 
rael. This  last  consideration  applies  to  ail 
weapons  Itemized  In  this  table:  ihe  US  nnd 
ilie  U.S.S.R.  have  no  doubt  refrained  from 
intentionally  supplying  the  devices  necessary 
to  ai'ui  these  systems  for  actual  delivery  ol 
nuclear  weapons.  This  technology,  however. 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  Israel  and,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  Ai-ab  states,  and  in  case 
of  emergency,  the  nuclear  devices  could  be 
readily  suppiioU  and  ln.-.:alled  by  the  super- 
powers. 
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Kissinger's  1976  peace  misaion.  WhUe  Israeli 
leaders  have  voiced  objection  to  American 
policy  m  the  past  (as  during  the  196&-1971 
period  of  the  Rogers  plans),  it  has  not  been 
sf>  rrankly  asserted  as  during  1975  that  Israel 
Tv«>ti]fl  carry  out  an  "Information  str^iggle" 
r^-.-flrdlng  American  presidential  policy  Itself  .<> 
Not  only  Rabin's  long  tenure  In  America  as 
I.-raels  ambassador  but  his  snbro  (native- 
b  ,ni  Israeli)  background  seem  tb  make  him 
less  anxious  about  the  holocausj.  He  knows 
Israel  Is  stronger  militarily  thaJ  the  Arabs, 
a 'id  as  chief  of  staff  during  t'.ie  1967  war  he 
played  a  major  part  in  his  country's  most 
f.'gniflcaiit  victory  against  its  enemies. 

From  a  security  standjoint,  ho've\'er,  the 
Six-Day  War  was  In  certain  respects  a  poor 
bargain  for  Israel.  The  areas  occijpied  in 
1967  became  a  major  focus  for  Arab  anxieties 
about  their  own  seciu-ity.  What  residual  holo- 
caust fixation  remained  in  Israel  was  thus 
mixed  with  new  Arab  fears  for  their  own 
siUTlval.  This  explosive  mixture  reached  its 
most  volatile  state  with  the  arrival  of  the 
first  American  P-4s  In  Israel  during  1969 
and  Israel's  subsequent  deep-penetration 
raids  Into  Egypt  in  1970  with  these  Phan- 
toms. October  1973  represented  the  almost 
inevitable  Arab  effort  to  gain  some  measure 
of  military  self-assurance  for  themselves, 
even  though  they  were  not  victorious  In  any 
strict  sense.' 

Under  present  clrctmistances  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  survival  anxieties  are  playing  the 
kind  of  role  In  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  that 
they  did  until  recently.  Nonetheless,  a  new 
war  In  the  Middle  East  would  probably  be 
interpreted  by  both  sides  as  something  of 
a  final  test — like  two  boxers  struggling  near 
the  fifteenth  round  with  a  feeling  that  up 
to  this  point  the  match  had  been  a  draw. 
New  peace  initiatives  after  a  fifth  war  would 
be  slow  in  materializing.  Israel  might  well 
annex  the  areas  occupied  in  1967.  And  the 
Arabs,  sensing  this,  might  become  desper- 
ate. Pear  for  survival  could  then  mount  rap- 
idly, among  the  Arabs  because  of  possible 
Israeli  annexation,  and  among  the  Israelis 
because  they  may  think  their  enemies  have 
given  up  hope  of  recovering  their  lost  lands 
peacefully. 

A  new  Arab-Israeli  war,  therefore,  would 
be  extremely  dangerous  in  terms  of  the  kinds 
of  security  anxi»'tie8  it  would  release  in  the 
Middle  East  (to  say  nothing  of  outside 
anxiety  over,  among  other  things,  another 
oU  boycott) .  Under  such  circumstances,  ex- 
treme measures  involving  nuclear  or  other 
unconventional  weapons  might  be  xxsed  In 
defense  of  real  or  imagined  threats  to  na- 
tional survival.  Almost  by  definition  the 
fifth  Arab-Israeli  war  would  be  a  sign  of  ex- 
treme bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
powers and  International  peacekeeping  gen- 
erally. And  It  is  doubtful  that  regional  com- 
batants would  listen  to  Internal  or  external 
voices  of  restraint. 

In  a  sense,  nuclear  war  could  erupt  at 
any  time  in  a  fifth  round  of  fighting  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  because  the  enemy 
would  be  figuratively,  if  not  literally,  at  the 
capital  gates.  Indeed,  it  would  not  take  long 
before  capital  cities  and  other  major  popu- 
lation centers  in  the  Middle  East  would  be 
threatened  with  destruction,  including  those 
iu  Israel  proper.  At  what  point  survival 
tnight  become  an  Issue,  thus  bringing  the 
survival  scenario  into  play,  is  anyone's  guess, 
except  for  those  in  very  high  policy-making 
circles.  Here,  Imagination  might  prove  even 
stronger  than  reality;  or  better  put,  reaUty 
wovUd  merge  with  fantasy. 

INTERDICTION    StXXARIO 

It  should  be  recalled  that  certain  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  can  be  used  either 
■^o  destroy  large  numbers  of  an  enemy's  ap- 
proaching forces  on  the  frontline  or  to  strike 
behind  lines  against  rail  points*,  airfields,  and 
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so  on.  Whether  used  In  shorter-  or  longer- 
range  modes,  however,  such  unconventional 
arms  are  designed  to  slow  down  or  stop  a 
superior  conventional  attack.  Such  an  at- 
tack might  come  as  a  siuTirlse  or  Involve  a 
powerful  offensive  (or  counter-offensive) 
breakthrough,  against  which  retreating 
forces  would  have  to  use  some  kind  of  ex- 
tremely powerful  interdiction  to  turn  the 
tide  or  at  least  moderate  It. 

Middle  Eastern  wars  have  seen  both  sur- 
prise attacks  and  sudden  breakthroughs. 
With  the  short  distances  Involved  and  an 
expected  Increase  in  the  numbers  of  tanks 
and  other  equipment  likely  to  be  used  In  a 
new  round  of  fighting,''  It  may  prove  neces- 
sary for  either  side  to  mount  an  effective 
Interdiction  campaign.  While  one  can  imag- 
ine using  conventional  means  for  this,  one 
lesson  of  the  October  1973  War  Is  especially 
important  for  the  next  war,  should  it  occtir: 
equipment  and  personnel  losses  were  rapid 
and  high,  and  In  a  war  involving  the  use  of 
more  of  everything,  attrition  should  be 
worse."  Even  If  the  superpowers  could  (or 
would)  mount  equipment  airlifts  on  the  1973 
scale,  this  would  hardly  replenish  forces  that 
are  larger  than  they  were  then.'^  And  some 
doubt  may  be  expressed  that  even  a  1973- 
style  resupply  effort  would  materialize. 
Whatever  the  siz»  of  an  outside  assistance 
effco't,  attrition  wotild  be  more  rapid  than  in 
1978,  given  the  likelihood  that  even  better 
sophisticated   weaponry   is   now  deployed.^ 

Under  these  conditions,  unconventional 
options  might  quickly  become  attractive  If 
war  should  erupt  again.  Given  the  presence 
of  various  kinds  of  equipment  with  devices 
for  protection  against  CBR  attack,  both  sides 
must  expect  CBR  warfare  to  be  within  the 
capabilities  of  their  enemies.  Perhaps  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  are  only  Imagining  things, 
expecting  as  usual  the  worst  possible  be- 
havior from  their  opponents.  But  this  expec- 
tation would  only  drive  each  all  the  harder  to 
develop  its  own  unconventional  options 
against  the  possibility  that  the  other  might 
take  the  initiative.  Hence,  It  is  somewhat 
meaningless  to  pledge  that  one's  own  na- 
tion will  not  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons (both  Rabin  and  Sadat  have  so  vowed), 
since  all  such  promises,  even  If  serious  in 
the  first  place,  would  evaporate  in  desperate 
circumstances.  The  dictum  of  Clausewltz, 
quoted  earlier,  bears  repeating:  "In  war  more 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  things  hap- 
pen differently  to  what  we  had  expected,  and 
look  differently  when  near,  to  what  they  did 
at  a  distance.""  Neither  Egyptians  nor 
Israelis  have  promised,  in  any  case,  not  to 
develop  unconventional  options,  whatever 
their  good  Uitentions  "at  a  distance." 

One  military  breakthrough  occurred  dur- 
liH'  the  October  1973  War  that.  If  the  U.S. 
mid  the  U.8.S.R.  had  not  Intervened,  might 
have  led  Egypt  to  at  least  consider  more  des- 
perate measures  if  the  coimter-offensive  had 
continued.  This  was  the  Israeli  crossing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  iu  a  move  to  take  Suez  city. 
This  move  would  not  only  have  gained  Israel 
more  occupied  territory,  it  would  have  sealed 
the  fate  of  Egypt's  Third  Army  on  the  Canal's 
east  bank.  Militarily  and  politically,  Egypt 
could  never  have  accepted  these  develop- 
ments Israeli  leaders  have  subsequently  said 
that  American  and  Russian  intervention 
".saved  "  Egypt's  force  in  the  newly  gained 
narrow  Sinai  beachhead,  and  Sadat  has 
stated  that  he  would  simply  have  cut  Israel's 
invading  force  to  ribbons  with  other  conven- 
tional forces  If  he  had  no  other  choice.'" 
What  really  would  have  happened  is  open  to 
conjecture,  but  as  noted  earlier,  American 
military  experts  were  amazed  at  how  much 
Egyptian  equipment  had  sophisticated  CBR 
protective  devices,  and  one  can  imagine  how 
Israel's  competent  forces  were  outfitted. 

In  fact,  one  can  say  that  all  of  the  pa-st 
four  Arab-Israeli  wars  have  shown  some  form 
of    surprise     attack     and  or     breakthrough 


which  proved  decisive  to  their  outcomes.  An- 
other round  of  fighting  would  no  doubt  bring 
other  tactical  shocks  of  enormous  signifi- 
cance. But  this  time  there  may  be  more  des- 
peration in  the  air,  thus  providing  ground - 
for  exaggerated  responses  to  enemy  moves 
that  may  or  may  not  be  purely  tactical  but 
could  be  Interpreted  in  this  environment  as 
strategically  threatening. 

PREEMPTION    SCENARIO 

A  preemptive  move  by  Israel  or  the  Arab 
states — what  is  now  called  by  some  "preven- 
tive war" — would  likely  occur  when  Intelli- 
gence indicates  that  an  opponent  may  well 
strike  first,  leaving  little  chance  for  repulsing 
the  enemy  by  conventional  means.  This  feel- 
ing of  inferiority  could  dictate  a  preemptive 
move  to  prevent  such  an  attack  or  weaken 
it.  A  feeling  of  inferiority  could  resiUt  for 
one  of  two  reasons:  (1)  fear  that  one  is  ill- 
equipped  to  stand  and  fight  In  the  first  place, 
or  (2)  the  fear  that  one  is  under-supplied 
for  a  long  war  once  started." 

Preemption  was  used  brilliantly  by  Israel'.* 
air  force  in  the  Six-Day  War.  in  the  context 
of  a  pervasive  holocaust  syndrome  among 
Israel's  policy-making  elite  on  the  eve  of  that 
conflict.'*  Controversy  raged  in  Israel  after 
the  October  1973  War  over  why  its  leadership 
was  surprised  by  Egypt  and  Syria,  apparently 
on  the  assumption  that  with  advance  warn- 
ing Israeli  defense  forces  could  have  struck 
first."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Arab 
states  would  do  likewise  if  they  expected  a 
surprise  Israeli  attack,  although  to  date  this 
has  not  been  a  preferred  Arab  strategy." 

In  a  sense,  of  couse,  all  preemptive  or  pre- 
ventive war  is  a  form  of  surprise  attack. 
Sympathetic  analysts  of  Israel's  foreign  pol- 
icy have  taken  pains  to  demonstrate  that 
Nasser's  closing  of  the  Straits  of  Tlran  In 
1967  and  his  successful  effort  to  remove  the 
United  Nations  Expeditionary  Force  from  the 
Sinai  were.  In  essence,  acts  of  war,  so  that 
Israel's  devastating  preemption  against 
Egypt's  air  force  was  retaliation,  not  surprise 
attack."  The  effects  of  a  preemptive  strike, 
however,  are  the  same  as  a  surprise  attack 
and  will  be  so  treated  by  the  country  at- 
tacked; both  are  designed  to  catch  an  enemy 
"by  stirprise."  This  might  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  since  this  will  be  the  final  round  of 
fighting  and  one  Is  already  loehig  after  the 
first  shots,  one  bad  better  take  drastic  in- 
terdlctlve  action  against  the  preemptor.  Of 
course,  the  preemptor  will  probably  calculate 
in  advance  that  the  attack  will  be  greeted 
in  this  way,  and  so  it  will  be  important  that 
the  preemptive  attack  be  so  surprising  and 
devastating  that  no  retaliation  can  be 
mounted.  Any  preemptive  strike  against  air- 
fields in  today's  Middle  East  with  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  same  complete  effect 
achieved  by  Israel  against  Egypt's  air  force 
m  the  1967  war,  would  require  enormous 
explosive  power  to  destroy  the  kind  of  shel- 
tering that  now  protects  aircraft  on  the 
ground,  even  if  ones  attack  plan  could  solve 
the  wide-dispersal,  quick-alert,  and  antiair- 
craft protection  afforded  today's  Middle  East 
air  forces.  Using  nuclear  weapons  preemp- 
tively, out  of  fear  that  one's  opponent  will 
attack  first  and  one  will  somehow  be  left  In- 
ferior or  that  one's  enemy  might  retaliate 
with  his  own  unconventional  means  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  constitute  engag- 
ing in  a  surprise  atomic  attack." 

Any  preemptive  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  not  only  bring  world  condemnation 
but  probably  retaliation  of  some  sort  from 
one  or  both  superpowers.  If  Israel  were  to 
stage  a  preemptive  strike  agaUist  the  Arabs, 
the  Soviet  Union  might  take  drastic  action 
against  Israel,  with  the  United  States  (de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  retalia- 
tion) moving  in  turn  against  the  U.S.S.R.  If 
the  Arab  states  were  similarly  to  attack 
Israel,  the  United  States  might  take  retalia- 
tory steps,  leading  to  a  Russian  reaction  of 
some  kind. 
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Preemptive  attack  with  nuclear  weapons 
would  svirely  be  the  most  dangerous  use  of 
unconventional  arms  in  the  Middle  East, 
with  grave  repercussions  for  both  the  region 
and  the  world.  Unfortunately  out-and-out 
surprise  and  preemption  are  favored  modes 
of  warfare  in  the  interminable  struggle  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  Lsraelis. 

FOOTNOTE.S 

"See  Prime  Minister  Yitzak  Rabin:  'If  we 
take,  for  example,  the  majority  of  the  U.S. 
public,  I  believe  it  will  accept  and  under- 
stand Israel's  position.  Within  the  adminis- 
tration tliere  are  some  officials  who  very 
much  wanted  an  agreement,  whether  for 
Middle  Eastern  reasons  or  perhaps  for  rea- 
sons of  the  situation  of  the  United  States  in 
other  spheres  and  areas.  ...  I  do  not  think 
that  In  the  information  stn'ggle  we  are  at  a 
disadvantage."   Quoted   in   FBIS-MEA-75-65, 

3  April  1975,  p.  N  4,  interview  with  IDF  radio 
panel,  2  April  1975.  See  also  Rabin  on  the 
"two  principal  levels"  of  Israel's  effort  in  the 
U.S.:  (1)  "a  detailed  and  full-fledged  infor- 
mation campaign  aimed  at  the  entire  Ameri- 
can public";  and  (2)  "the  political  one  .  .  . 
to  principal  personalities  of  the  administra- 
tion both  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches."  At  the  second  level,  "the  confron- 
tation Is  over  the  content  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  over  the  positions 
of  the  administration  in  every  sphere,  and 
here  we  have  to  demonstrate  a  firm  stand 
In  our  position."  Quoted  in  PBlS-MEA-75-77, 
21  April  1975,  p.  N  1,  interview  with  Dov 
Goldstein  of  Ma'ariv,  no  date. 

'  A  provocative  analysis  of  the  October  War 
from  an  Arab  perspective,  is  found  In 
Ghae.'ian  Tueni,  "After  October:  Military 
Confilct  and  Political  Changes  in  the  Middle 
East,  Journal  of  Palestine  Studies,  vol.  3,  no. 

4  (Summer  1974),  pp.  114-130. 

•  On  the  point  of  a  more  extensive  w.ir 
(though  not  necessarily  tactics)  in  the  next 
round,  both  Egyptian  and  Israeli  chiefs  of 
Staff  Lieutenant  General  Muhammad  Alt 
Fahml,  22  February  1975,  as  reported  in 
FBIS-MEA-75-37,  24  February  1975,  p.  D  1; 
and  Interview  with  Israeli  Defense  Forces 
Chief  of  Staff  Lieutenant  General  Mordechal 
Gut,  11  April  1975,  as  reported  in  PBIS-MEA- 
76-75,  17  April  1975,  p.  N  4.  Also,  Martin  Van 
Creveld  observes:  "It  Is  a  safe  guess  that  the 
[Israelii  artillery  expansion  since  the  [Octo- 
berl  war,  both  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively, dwarfs  whatever  has  been  done  in 
other  fields.  It  would  seem  that  the  IDF  ex- 
pects its  artUlery  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
hordes  of  Arab  Infantrymen  that  po.sed  such 
a  deadly  threat  In  the  October  War.  To  this 
end,  the  greatest  emphasis  is  put  on  cooper- 
ation between  armour,  motorized  and  mech- 
anized infantry,  and  artillery."  "Arms  and 
the  Men,"  Jerusalem  Post,  18  March  1975. 

ITie  foregoing  opinions  must  be  placed 
alongside  a  more  optimistic  assessment  of  the 
October  1973  War  by  two  western  analysts: 
"Possibly,  this  part  of  the  Middle  East  baa 
come  to  learn,  with  modern  conventional 
weapons,  the  same  lesson  about  de  jacto  mili- 
tary parity  creating  stability  that  Europe 
once  learned  with  nuclear  weapons."  Eliza- 
beth Monroe  and  A.  H.  Farrar-Hockley,  "The 
Arab -Israel  War,  October  1973  Background 
and  Events,"  Adelphi  Papers  no.  Ill  (Lon- 
don: The  International  Institute  lor  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  1975),  p.  35. 

"See  Ibid.,  pp.  32-35.  Monroe  and  Farrar- 
Hockley  think  the  tremendous  loss  of  ex- 
pensive offensive  equipment  to  relatively  in- 
expensive defensive  arms  may  herald  an  era 
of  defensive  war  in  the  Middle  East  at  lower 
monetary  costs— the  era  of  the  mlssUe  tak- 
ing the  place  of  airplanes  and  tanks.  General 
Gur,  in  the  Interview  cited  in  footnote  8 
above,  would  take  Issue:  "If  in  the  last  war 
some  2,000  tanks  clashed  in  the  Golan 
Heights,  the  number  could  be  greater  in  the 
(next)  war.  ...  I  envisage  that  the  general 
outline  of  the  war  will  he  very  similar." 


'"  Tahtlnen,  The  Arab-Israeli  Military  Bal- 
ance since  October  1973,  p.  2. 

"See  statement  of  General  Fahml,  cited 
In  footnote  8  above:  ".  .  .  there  has  natu- 
rally been  an  advancement  in  the  quality  of 
arms  and  the  methods  of  fighting  [since  Oc- 
tober 1973 1." 

'-  See  footnote  7.  Chapter  2,  abo%e. 

' '  Monroe  and  Farrar-Hockley  tend  to  agree 
with  Egyptian  viewpoint,  "The  Arab-Israel 
War,  October  1973  Background  and  Events." 
p.  30;  Israeli  experts,  however,  cite  the  19 
October  1973  speech  by  as-Sadat  where  he 
said,  'I  cabled  President  al-Asad  |of  Syria | 
to  inform  him  that  I  did  not  want  to  bear 
the  historical  responsibility  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  people  of  Egypt  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  Its  armed  forces.  I  therefore  agreed  to 
a  cease-fire."  For  example,  see  Der  Spiegel  In- 
terview with  Israeli  Defense  Minster  Shlm'on 
Peres  in  German.  26  Mav  1975.  as  reported  in 
FBIS-MEA-75-105,  30  May  1975.  p.  N7. 

'  ■  Prime  Minister  Rabin  has  said  that  he 
thinks  the  question  of  Israel  using  preventive 
war  is  hypothetical,  because  he  Is  confident 
the  required  military  assi!?tance  will  continue 
lor  Israel.  This  was  in  response  to  an  inter- 
view query  about  the  linkage  between  pre- 
ventive wai'  and  not  receiving  enotigh  arms 
aid:  "You  said  recently  that  if  Israel  has 
the  arms  It  requires  it  «-lll  not  need  to 
initiate  a  preventive  war."  Interview  with 
Dov  Goldstein,  quoted  In  PBIS-MEA-75-77, 
21  Aprtl  1975.  p.  N  4. 

''See  Brecher,  Decision  in  Israel's  Foreign 
Policy,  regarding  Israeli  psychology  on  the 
eve  of  the  Six-Day  War.  pp.  333-335!  342-343. 
343. 

'■'  See  Terence  Smith.  "Israeli  Study  of  "73 
War  Cites  Conmiand  Failures."  New  York 
Times,  31  January  1975  (the  so-called  Agra- 
uat  Commission  1.512-page  final  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  of  Israel  on  30 
January  1975). 

'■Answering  a  question  about  Israel 
launching  a  preventive  war  t  posed  by  Eric 
Rouleau  and  Jean-Paul  Peroncel-Hugroz  in 
a  Le  Monde  Interview  of  20  January  1975). 
President  Sadat  said:  "Yes.  I  am  sure  of 
(Israel's  Intention  to  launch  a  preventive 
war  I.  because  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  state 
are  hoping  thereby  to  resolve  their  formida- 
ble problems  while  satisfying  the  army,  which 
is  trying  to  secure  a  decisive  victory  capable 
of  restoring  to  It  the  prestige  It  lost  during 
the  last  armed  conflict.  Israeli  soldiers  did 
not  draw  any  lesson  from  the  ordeal  they  suf- 
fered. Nevertheless,  they  ought  to  be  on  their 
guard:  We  are  as  capable  as  they  of  resort- 
ing to  a  preventive  war  if  tee  deem  it  vital 
for  our  defense."  Quoted  in  PBIS-MEA-75- 
16,  23  January  1975,  p.  D  5,  emphasis  added. 

■See  Brecher,  Decisions  in  Israel's  For- 
eign Policy,  Chapter  7. 

-Use  of  precision  guided  munitions 
(PGM)  might  provide  more  accurate  con- 
ventional explosive  power.  So-called  '"smart 
bombs"  may  Improve  conventional  capabili- 
ties, without  necessarily  being  sufficient  to 
destroy,  on  the  ground,  the  much  larger 
niunbers  of  aircraft  in  the  Middle  East  today. 
More  to  the  point,  certain  PGM  can  be  used 
In  nuclear  modes  (see  Table  1  above). 

Wh.at   Should  Be   the   Amerioa.n   Rksponse 

TO   Nuclear    War    in    the   Middle    East?: 

A  Four-Part  Plan 

Clearly,  nuclear  war  in  the  Middle  East 
poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  stability  and 
peace  of  the  world.  It  is  only  prudent,  there- 
fore, that  the  United  States  consider  In  ad- 
vance its  overall  posture  toward  this  issue. 
If  such  a  war  should  actually  occur,  it  is 
likely  that  the  nuclear  code  separating  the 
superpowers  and  all  humankind  from  a  ter- 
rible holocaust  would  Itself  fall  victim.  The 
superpowers  may  have  to  consider  steps, 
therefore,  to  forestall  the  acceptability  of 
atomic  war  among  medium  powers. 

Any  planned  American  re.sponse  to  alomlc 


or  any  other  form  of  unconventional  war  in 
the  Middle  East  should  take  account  of  all 
four  a.spects  of  the  problem  previously  dLs- 
cussed.  First,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
third-party  use  of  these  means  of  warfare 
^■Ithln  the  context  of  the  Soviet-Amer  :an 
nuclear  equilibrium  and  excluding  alliance 
partners.  Are  the  provibions  for  such  u-sage 
adequate  to  prevent  outbreak  of  unconven- 
tional hoEtlUties  emong  medium  powers  and, 
if  not,  is  the  nuclear  code  of  t'ood  conduct  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Washington  strong 
enough  to  withstand  corrosive  lorce^;  once 
mcciium  power.i?  vise  nuclear  weapons? 

Second,  the  matter  of  technological  ca- 
pability tc  build  nuclear  weaponry  should  be 
examined.  Within  existing  safeguards,  are 
there  ways  of  rationing  this  technology?  If. 
at  specihc  levels  of  national  development, 
scientific  and  engineering  inform.Ation 
.'preads  re  l'?iiile.ssly,  avoiding  efforts  to  curb 
it.  .should  the  United  States  encourage  this 
form  of  cultural  exchange?  Can  progress  iu 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  be 
slowed  down.  If  not  stopped  entirely? 

Third,  what  attitude  should  the  niiclear 
superpowers  take  toward  the  supply  of  nu- 
clear-capable military  equipment  to  tbelr 
respective  clients  in  the  Middle  East?  Within 
Its  current  security  assistance  progrsnris. 
does  the  United  States  have  the  means  to 
tightly  control  the  flow  of  such  dell-.-ery  sy.s- 
tems  to  medium  powers?  Should  controls  be 
tightened,  and,  if  bo,  how?  What  about  the 
feasibility  of  umiateral  and  bilateral  arms 
cnntrol  measures  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  and 
theU5.SJl.? 

Fourth,  It  111  spite  of  every  effort  at  pre- 
venting nuclear  war  in  the  Middle  East  it 
.obould  nonetheless  occur,  what  might  be  the 
American  response?  What  kind  of  contin- 
gency planning  Is  necessary  for  this  po6- 
slblllty?  Should  there  be  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  contain  unconventional 
hostilities  within  a  strictly  localized  setting? 
How  could  such  war  be  stopped  once  started? 
What  kind  of  peace-keeping  machinery 
would  be  necessary  In  the  wake  of  nuclear 
war?  Should  United  Nations  forces  be  prop- 
erly equipped  for  such  circumstances,  or  Is 
such  peacekeeping  a  Job  for  tlie  superpowers? 

The  four  areas  of  (1)  strategic  provision 
fM-  third-party  nuclear  war.  (2)  control  of 
technology.  (3)  security  assistance  and  arms 
control  and  (4)  contingency  planning  for 
unconveiitlooal  warfare,  provide  some  frame- 
work for  a  possible  plan  for  an  American  re- 
sponse to  nuclear  war  in  tlie  Middle  East.  We 
■will  conclude  by  separately  examining  ea<h 
of  these  elements  in  the  plan. 

STll,»TEOTC     provision    FOR    THIFD  PARTV 
NUCLEAR    WAR 

The  chief  danger  posed  for  American  in- 
terests by  nuclear  war  In  the  Middle  East 
Is  the  possible  erosion  and  rupture  in  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.B.  nuclear  equilibrium.  With  this 
damage  to  a  fragile  set  of  conventions  that 
at  once  unites  and  yet  separates  the  awesome 
strategic  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  come  a  greater  probabil- 
ity of  nuclear  war  between  the  superpowers. 

Within  the  context  of  this  Informal  yet 
highly  exacting  code  of  mutual  deterrence, 
the  chief  governing  agreement  on  third-party 
nuclear  use  is  the  Agreement  between  the 
umted  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Prevention 
of  Nuclear  War  signed  by  President  Nixon  and 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  on  22  June  1973. 
Possibly  appUcable  to  nuclear  war  In  the 
Middle  East  Is  the  following  provision  in 
Article  IV  of  the  agreement: 

"If  relations  between  countries  not  par- 
ties to  this  Agreement  i4>pear  to  Involve  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  between  the  Umted  Slates 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  or  between  either  Party  ajad  other 
countries,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  acting  Ui  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Agreement,  shall  inunediately       * 
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enter  iuto  urgent  coiuiulta^ions  with  each 
other  and  make  every  effort  to  avert  this 
risk."  ' 

What  the  two  superpowers  are  pledged  to 
do  l8  to  meld  third-party  usage  Into  the 
crisis-management  machinery  established  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Washington  to  avert  nu- 
clear war  with  each  other.  In  a  sense,  how- 
ever, this  may  be  too  generous  an  interpre- 
tation. When  asked  about  obligations  under 
Article  IV  (at  a  news  conference  on  22  June 
1973 ) .  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  specifically 
mled  out  an  American  role  as  an  arbiter 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese: 

•What  Article  IV  provides  is  that  if  either 
of  the  countries  contemplates  nuclear  war 
with  any  other  country,  or  of  course  with 
the  other  nuclear  country,  it  Itas  an  obliga- 
tion to  consult  the  other  signatory  with  the 
purp«jse  of  avoiding  the  situation  that  would 
produce  such  a  war.« " 

Apparently,  third-party  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  may  eventtially  bring  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Into  their  own  atomic 
war  is  not  covered  by  the  above  Interpreta- 
tion. Indeed,  when  asked  about  whether 
Articles  IV  and  VI  obliged  the  United  States 
to  press  Israel  to  sign  the  NPT,  Kissinger  re- 
sponded by  refusing  to  speculate  about — 

"The  implications  of  the  agreement  on  the 
actions  of  other  countries  with  respect  to 
existing  multilateral  agreements.  .  .  .  We 
could  not  assume  that  this  agreement  Im- 
poses on  the  United  States  a  particular  addi- 
tional obligation  with  respect  to  treaties 
whose  obligations  are  already  clear .° " 

In  essence,  then,  third-party  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  Middle  East  is  poorly 
fovered  or  not  covered  at  all  under  the  1973 
Nixon-Brezhnev  agreement.  In  light  of  the 
Atherton  Idea  of  •'flexibility"  in  the  Ameri- 
can position  on  the  NPT  with  regard  to 
supplying  nuclear  materials  in  the  Middle 
East,  however,  it  is  not  even  clear  that  the 
United  States  really  covers  the  Middle  East 
under  the  rudimentary  "obligations"  of  a 
multilateral  treaty  (see  Chapter  2).  It  Is 
doubtful,  therefore,  that  any  clear  American 
or  Soviet  understandings  exist,  publicly  at 
least,  on  how  to  behave  in  bilateral  at  multi- 
lateral terms,  should  atomic  weapons  be 
iised  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  serious  deficiency  of  inadequate  cover- 
age of  third-party  use  In  the  nuclear  equili- 
brium between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  shovUd  be  remedied  by  some 
emendation  of  the  1973  agreement  or  crea- 
tion of  some  new  understanding  that  would 
clarify  the  roles  of  the  two  superpowers 
toward  a  conflict  where  nuclear  weapons 
were  used  by  medium  powers  with  poten- 
tially serious  consequences  for  relations  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Washington,  but  where, 
m  the  war's  early  phases,  neither  superpower 
was  directly  Involved.  In  turn,  the  extension 
of  the  nuclear  umbrellas  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  over  medium  powers  wtlh  their  own 
nuclear  weapons  potential  should  be  care- 
fully considered  and  generally  avoided,  ex- 
cept for  alliance  partnera  lUready  Integrated 
Into  the  strategic  batenoe^ 

CONTKOL  or  TBCHKOLOCT 

The  discussion  of  laser  Isotope-enrichment 
of  uranium  In  Chapter  2  demonstrates  the 
dimculty  of  rationing  the  export  of  technol- 
ogy among  nations  with  comparable  scientific 
development.  Similarly,  the  building  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  a  technology  available  to 
scientifically  advanced  groupe  worldwide. 
Having  granted  in  principle  the  transfer  of 
technology  among  cultures  of  roughly  sim- 
ilar scientific  expertise,  however,  one  need 
not  extend  the  same  parity  in  practice.  Nu- 
clear technology  U  notoriously  expensive,  so 
that  nations  with  highly  trained  human  re- 
sources but  low  groH  national  products  are 
not  liktiy  to  be  InTeetlng  in  major  atomic 
weapwia  programs  without  algnlflcant  out- 
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side  assistance.  Hence,  Canada  found  itself 
being  misled  by  India's  "peaceful"  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy,  or  so  the  Canadians 
aUeged  after  India  exploded  its  first  nuclear 
device  in  1974.  Most  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries, including  all  the  parties  directly  In- 
volved in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  have  an- 
nual incomes  already  over-committed  to  na- 
tional defense  for  conventional  arms.  Of 
course,  since  there  are  few  public  facts  about 
the  structure  of  defense  budgets  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from 
open  sources  Just  how  military  funds  are 
allocated  and  spent.  No  doubt  any  expendi- 
tures on  nuclear  weapons  would  be  highly 
classified.  Nevertheless,  one  can  assume  with 
some  assiu-ance  tliat  a  sound  nuclear  wea- 
pons program  for  any  Middle  Eastern  state 
win  demand  a  good  deal  of  outside  assistance, 
ranging  from  the  many  exchange  visits  be- 
tween citi7«ns  of  superpowers  and  citizens  of 
client  states  to  the  numerous  subventions  for 
defense  that  go  under  the  heading  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  programs. 

In  principle,  then,  technology  will  spread 
through  cultxu'es  of  relatively  comparable 
scientific  standing,  but  in  practice  the  ca- 
pabilities of  such  cultures  for  turning  some- 
tiiing  like  nuclear  competence  into  an  atomic 
arsenal  are  limited.  As  noted  earlier,  very  few 
nations  or  groups  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
put  crude  fission  bombs  in  some  sort  of 
homemade  delivery  system,  but  the  distance 
from  tills  essentially  terrorist  activity  to 
sophisticated  military  competenre  is  a  long 
one. 

The  superpowers  should  reevaluate  and 
coastHutly  ae.'iess  those  exchange  programs 
whlcli  might  contribute  to  giving  "free^'  nu- 
clear weapons  technology  where  otherwise  It 
would  be  quite  expensive.  In  addition,  their 
security  assistance  programs  should  be  ex- 
amined from  the  standpoint  of  what  areas  of 
a  national  defen.se  budget  are  being  contrib- 
uted to.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  have  a  clear,  de- 
tailed picture  of  the  military  budgets  of  their 
cUent.s  In  the  Middle  East.  Pinally.  the  supply 
of  nuclear  materials  and  equipment  should 
be  carefully  monitored  under  existing  multi- 
lateral agreements,  with  little  or  no  room  for 
■•flexibility"  in  applying  NPT  standards  to  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Economist  has.  perhaps,  ptit  the 
matter  In  its  clearest  jierspective: 

"No  legalistic  quibbling  should  be  al- 
lowed to  obsciure  the  fact  that  parties  to  the 
treaty  are  pledged  to  supply  no  nuclear 
materials  or  equipment  to  countries  that 
have  not  accepted  full  NPT  safeguards  on 
all  their  nuclear  activities.  This  pledge  has 
been  flouted — and  negotiations  now  In  prog- 
ress suggest  an  intention  to  go  on  flouting 
It.  Prominent  among  the  offending  suppliers 
have  Ijeen  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
which  are  parties  to  the  NPT,  and  Prance, 
which  is  not  a  party  but  has  formally  prom- 
ised to  act  as  if  It  were  one.  Prominent 
among  the  current  or  prospective  beneflci- 
aries  are  Egypt,  India.  Iran.  Israel.  Japan 
and  South  Africa.  The  deals  made  between 
these  partners  are  all,  of  course,  said  to  be 
of  a  tremendously  peaceful  nature — and,  of 
course,  they  all  swell  the  flood  of  pluto- 
nium.* " 

SECXnUTY   ASSISr.tNl'E    AND   ASMS   CONTROL 

The  magnitude  of  attempting  reappraisal 
and  control  of  sophisticated  delivery  sys- 
tems capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons  Is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  a  note  in  Avia- 
tion  Week  &■  Space  Technology  of  28  April 
1975  to  the  effect  that — 

"Israel  is  attempting  to  generate  domestic 
political  pressure  In  the  U.S.  to  break  the 
Pord  Administration's  hold  on  the  sale  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  P-15  fighters  and  LTV 
Aerospace  Corp.  Lance  battlefield  missiles. 
Congressional  pre.ssure  both  from  Jewish 
ethnic  groups  and  the  aerospace  Industry  Is 
being    sought      lirae'i    officials    latt    treek 


pressed  McDonnell  Douglax  to  enlist  its 
Washington  lobhy  to  obtain  release  of  the 
F-lSs  but  were  refused  by  the  company.  .  .  . 
Israelis  believe  that  objections  from  the 
State  and  Defense  departments  to  providing 
F-15S  and  Lances  can  be  overruled  In 
Congress.  ■ " 

Realistically,  most  security  assistance 
decisions  on  the  Middle  East  are  a  matter  of 
timing  rather  than  categorical  refusal.  Tlie 
most  famous  "reappraisal  of  American  arms 
policy  toward  the  region — prior  to  the  one 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration—occurred in  early  1970  when  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  couple  Israel  s 
request  for  more  A-4s  and  F-4s  to  the  peace 
Initiatives  spearheaded  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers.'  The  timing  approach 
does  not  rule  out  a  total  embargo  or  even  a 
partial  one,  but  It  is  likely  that  any  such 
steps  would  be  considered  too  drastic  by  one 
superpower  if  the  other  did  not  follow  suit. 
Under  highly  unusual  circumstances,  how- 
ever, where  one  or  another  Middle  Eastern 
state  might  deliberately  thwart  the  cause  of 
peace  for  its  own  aggrandizement,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
nuclear  giants,  one  might  imagine  such  a 
unilateral  arms  embargo. 

This  study,  however,  has  concentrated  on 
realistic  possibilities,  and  the  unilateral  em- 
bargo option,  while  feasible,  is  extreme  for  a 
number  of  re.'i-sons  Uicluding  the  political  one 
alluded  to  in  the  article  quoted  above.  With 
reference  to  nuclear  delivery  systems,  mo.st 
security  assistance  policies  will  fall  some- 
where between  promiscuity  and  continence. 
And  it  will  be  likely  that  any  long-term  con- 
trols on  tlie  supply  of  such  systems  will  be 
better  sustained  as  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Washington  rather  than 
as  one-sided  gestures. 

Elsewhere,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  study 
has  recommended  a  scheme  for  arms  contrcii 
In  the  Middle  East  that  incorporates  both 
unilateral  and  bilateral  measures  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union."  in  an- 
other publication,  the  co-authors  have  dealt 
with  methods  for  understanding,  strengthen- 
ing, and  limiting  military  assistance  pro- 
grams.' DrawUig  from  these  previous  studies, 
the  following  recommendations  for  control- 
ling the  flow  of  nuclear  delivery  systems  into 
the  Middle  East  are  made. 

The  United  States  can  tighten  Its  control 
procedures  by  regularizing  high-level  review, 
including  presidential  decision  making,  of  all 
major  items  that  might  contribute  to  nuclear 
capable  military  equipment  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  review  would  encompass  artillery 
as  well  as  surface-to-surface  missiles,  aircraft, 
and  maritime  systems  (see  Chapter  3).  In 
addition,  on  a  unilateral  basis,  the  Intelli- 
gence community  should  be  assigned  to  moni- 
tor all  such  equipment  now  in  the  Middle 
East,  even  that  which  appears  entirely  de- 
voted to  conventional  use. 

As  a  bilateral  measure  with  tlie  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  should  propose  an 
agreement  of  finite  duration  that  would  pro- 
hibit Introduction  Into  the  Middle  East  of 
any  launch  vehicle  that  has  not  been  totally 
stripped  of  special  devices  for  u.se  with  nu- 
clear ordnance.  In  addition,  both  superpowers 
shotild  watch  closely  technological  exchanges 
(including  technical  manuals  and  briefings) 
that  might  yield  valuable  information  on  how 
to  construct  nuclear  arming  devices  for  cer- 
tain systems.  Ordinance,  such  as  "smart 
bombs"  that  could  be  converted  to  tactical 
nuclear  use,  shovQd  also  be  carefully  con- 
trolled through  bilateral  agreements." 

CON-nUCENCY  PLANNING  FOR  tTNCONVENTIONAL 
WARFARE 

We  noted  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter that  a  nuclear  scenario  Involviug  preemp- 
tive or  preventive  war  would  cause  special 
strains  on  the  U5.-U.SJ3.B.  nuclear  equUib- 
rium.  The  other  scenarios  discussed  above 
would  also  gcnemle   tremors  between  Mos- 
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cow  and  Washington.  While  a  formal  agree- 
ment, such  as  an  amended  Article  IV  In  the 
1973  Ntxon-Brezhnev  agreement  on  prevent- 
ing nuclear  war,  would  be  highly  desirable, 
there  is  probably  no  substitute  for  contlgency 
planning  by  the  superpowers  for  dealing  with 
atomic  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

What  should  the  United  States  do?  From 
the  standpoint  of  advance  planning,  there 
are  probably  two  forms  of  appropriate  Amer- 
ican action,  each  related  to  a  particular  set 
of  circumstances.  At  the  outset  of  any  nu- 
clear war  in  the  Middle  East,  the  superpowers 
should  work  to  contain  the  area  of  such 
fighting  to  the  most  restricted  scope  possible. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  a  set  of 
contingencies  should  involve  isolating  the 
combatants  so  that  the  effects  of  their  war- 
fare do  not  spread  to  wider  regional  popula- 
tions smd  to  the  Soviet-American  nuclear 
equilibrium. 

A  second  group  of  contingencies  has  to  do 
with  stopping  a  nuclear  war  once  it  has 
started.  While  containing  a  Middle  East  nu- 
clear war  would  Involve  United  States  and 
Soviet  forces  on  the  periphery  in  high  alert 
status  and  yet  In  continuous  contact  with 
each  other,  ending  such  a  war  would  require 
these  same  powers — separately,  together, 
under  the  United  Nations,  or  In  some  com- 
bination of  these  possibilities — to  intervene, 
end  the  fighting,  and  move  the  parties  back 
to  prewar  positions.  A  special  kind  of  peace- 
keeping force  win  have  to  enter  the  plcttue, 
one  equipped  to  handle  defenses  against 
tactical  nuclear  war  and  to  administer  med- 
ical and  other  programs  In  radioactive  en- 
vironments. It  Is  likely  that  only  American 
and  Russian  forces  are  equipped  for  this  In 
any  depth,  which  raises  the  issue  of  uni- 
lateral or  bilateral  peacekeeping  units  rather 
than  the  usual  U.N.  contingents,  which  do 
not  Include  superpower  units."  For  contin- 
gency planning,  therefore,  the  following  steps 
are  recommended. 

The  United  States  should  prepare  unilat- 
erally and  In  consultation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  possible  nuclear  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  consultation  being  on  an  informal, 
low-key  basis.  Included  in  such  preparation 
should  be  contingency  planning  for  severely 
isolating  the  zone  of  atomic  warfare  and  for 
terminating  unconventional  hostilities  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Conflict  termination 
would  require  full-scale  preparation  of  an 
American  peacekeeping  force,  perhaps  In  co- 
operation with  a  Russian  one,  capable  of 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  an  environment 
ravaged  by  nuclear  weapons.  Such  destruc- 
tion may  be  limited  and  involve  but  a  few 
casualties,  or  It  may  cover  an  extensive  area 
with  many  persons  affected.  Given  the  short 
distances  in  the  Middle  East,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  nuclear  war,  even  if  confined 
to  the  "battlefield,"  would  quickly  encompass 
large  population  centers  and  numerous  non- 
combatants.  Without  the  suggested  contin- 
gency planning,  however,  nuclear  war  in  the 
Middle  East  could  well  spread  to  world 
atomic  war,  a  wildfire  whose  only  contain- 
ment would  come  when  it  devoured  Itself. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  vol.  69,  no.  1778,  23  July  1973, 
pp.  160-161.  Specifically  excluded  in  Article 
VI(c)  are  "the  obligations  undertaken  by  ei- 
ther Party  towards  its  allies  or  other  coun- 
tries In  treaties,  agreements,  and  other  docu- 
ments." This  is  an  important  clause,  because 
its  effect  Is  that  "third-party  usage"  will  not 
be  construed  to  mean  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  by  alliance  partners  whose  nuclear 
forces  are  Integrated  into  the  superpower  nu- 
clear equilibrium.  The  status  of  Middle  East 
countries  Is  murky;  President  Kennedy  ap- 
parently assured  Israel  durUig  1962-1963  of 
de  facto  allied  status  (see  footnote  3,  Chap- 
ter 1);  and  a  1971  Treaty  of  Friendship  re- 
mains in  force  between  Egypt  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 


=  Kissinger,  Ibid.,  p.  147 

°Ibid.,  p.  146.  The  question  was  coupled 
with  a  reference  to  a  FlcM-a  Lewis  article  that 
contended  that  Kissinger  "had  taken  a  study 
by  the  Rand  Corporation  on  how  Israel  could 
attack  Egypt  with  an  atomic  bomb."  Kis- 
singer denied  having  seen  such  a  study. 

*  "Nuclear  Flat-Earth  Thinking,"  p.  15. 
Elsewhere,  Jozef  Ooldblat,  of  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Institute,  makes  note  of 
the  following  argument:  "While  a  case  could 
be  made  for  some  extension  of  the  delay  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  IAEA  safeguards  agree- 
ments by  the  parties  to  the  NPT,  In  view  of 
their  formal  commitment  to  non-prolifera- 
tion, there  Is  no  excuse  for  doing  so  with 
respect  to  nonparties.  In  the  light  of  these 
arguments,  the  recent  accords  on  U.S.  nu- 
clear supplies  to  Egypt  and  Israel,  neither  of 
them  party  to  the  NPT  or  to  IAEA  safeguards 
agreements  applying  to  all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities,  appear  as  a  breach  of  the  NPT." 
He  concludes  by  stating  that  the  "fraglUty  of 
the  NPT "  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
parties,  "especially  the  nuclear-weapon  par- 
ties," have  not  fulfilled  their  commitments 
under  the  treaty.  "The  Indian  Nuclear  Test 
and  the  NPT,"  in  Anne  W.  Marks,  ed.,  NPT: 
Paradoxes  and  Problems  (Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Arms  Control  Association  and  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1975), 
pp.  35,  39-40.  Quite  obviously  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  agree  with  the 
idea  that  supply  of  nuclear  materials  to  non- 
NPT  states  in  the  Middle  East  constitutes  a 
breach  of  the  NPT.  Also,  note  Thomas 
O'Toole,  "S.  Africa  Gets  A-Bomb  Type  U.S. 
Uranium,"  Washington  Post,  14  April  1975; 
and  David  Burnham,  ••New  Curbs  Urged  on 
U.S.  Nuclear  Sales  Abroad,"  New  York  Times, 
24  April  1975  (with  reference  to  recom- 
mendations by  Rep.  Les  Aspin,  D-Wis.) . 

=^In  "Washington  Roundup,"  Aviation 
Week  <fe  Space  Technology,  vol.  102,  no.  17 
(28  April  1975),  p.  15.  See  also  Bernard 
Gwertzman,  :'75  Senators  Back  Israel's  Aid 
Bids,"  New  York  Times,  22  May  1975.  The 
number  finally  became  seventy-six. 

»  See  Brecher,  Decisions  in  Israel's  Foreign 
Policy,  Chapter  8,  and  Robert  J.  Pranger, 
American  Policy  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 
1969-1971:  Problems  of  Principle,  Maneuver 
and  Time  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  1971),  pp.  23-28. 

■  Robert  J.  Pi-anger,  Towards  Arms  Control 
in  the  Middle  East,  Middle  East  Problem 
Paper  No.  9  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Middle 
East  Institute,  1974) . 

'•Robert  J.  Pranger  and  Dale  R.  Tahtinen, 
Toward  a  Realistic  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  1974) ,  pp.  10-28. 

'These  prohibitions  might  also  Include 
visits  to  certain  American  military  Installa- 
tions, laboratories,  and  private  production 
facilities  by  official  representatives  and  oth- 
er citizens  from  medium  powers.  While  such 
restrictions  have  been  most  often  applied  to 
persons  from  Communist  countries,  they 
might  also  Include  states  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons potential — If  It  is  not  already  too  late. 

"■  Over  the  past  two  years  there  have  been 
suggestions  from  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
third  powers  can  somehow  be  countered 
by  the  United  States  under  more  flexible 
nuclear  options  of  its  own.  Implicit  In  this 
approach  Is  the  belief  of  American  defense 
planners  that  the  United  States  can  either 
deter  such  usage  or  actually  fight  wars 
against  nuclear  powers  other  than  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  P.R.C.  Perhaps  this  has  to 
do  with  problems  of  containing  and  ter- 
minating conflicts  between  medium  powers 
involving  atomic  weaponry.  The  Idea  Is  un- 
clear but  Interesting.  See  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  R.  Schleshiger,  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense.  Annual  Defense  Department  Re- 
port FY1975  (4  March  1974).  pp.  28,  38;  An. 
nual  Defense  Department  Report  FY  1976 
and  FY  197T  ^5  February  1975),  pp.  II-2. 


NEW   JERSEY'S   ELDERLY   FACE 
COST-OF-LTVINa    SQUEEZE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  is  docu- 
menting the  m.'ijor  strains  caused  by  in- 
flation and  recession  upon  our  social 
security  system. 

On  one  hand,  unemployment  is  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  workers  who  make  the 
payroll  tax  contribution  to  social  se- 
curity. 

On  the  other  hand,  rising  living  costs 
have  caused  a  need  to  raise  monthly 
benefits,  as  was  the  case  this  month  when 
an  8-percent  increase  reached  benefici- 
aries. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  overall  payments 
into  social  security  are  being  reduced, 
outgo  is  increasing. 

There  is  a  clear  need  to  deal  with  tlie 
financing  problems  caused  by  this  situa- 
tion, and  fortunately — at  hearings  on 
"Future  Directions  in  Social  Security" — 
the  committee  has  heard  proposals  for 
action  to  deal  with  immediate  and  long- 
range  funding  ♦problems. 

But,  even  while  such  proposals  are  con- 
sidered, the  Congress  must  remain  sensi- 
tive to  the  day-in  and  day-out  problems 
faced  by  older  persons  caught  in  the 
cost-of-living  squeeze. 

For  this  reason,  committee  members 
are  conducting  grassroots  hearings  to 
get  firstliand  information  on  what  it  is 
like  to  get  along  on  social  security  bene- 
fits in  today's  marketplace.  Such  hear- 
ings had  already  been  conducted  by  Sen- 
ator TUNNEY  in  California  and  by  Sen- 
ator Clark  in  Iowa  when,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  conducted  one  in  Newark,  N.J. 

Much  of  the  testimony,  I  must  admit, 
was  appalling.  Older  persons  themselves 
told  us  of  senior  citizens  who  do  not 
know  how  they  are  going  to  pay  their 
next  month's  rent,  of  widows  and  others 
who  cannot  afford  the  carfare  for  med- 
ical care,  of  desperation  caused  by  rising 
utility  rates  and  high  food  prices,  and 
of  illnesses  which  are  uncared  for  be- 
cause medicare  is  limited  and  health  care 
costs  are  going  up. 

Many  of  these  problems  are  inten.se  in 
Newark,  but  they  also  exist  in  smaller 
nearby  communities  and  in  some  areas 
generally  regarded  as  suburban.  For  ex- 
ample, the  president  of  the  Union  County 
Senior  Citizens  Council  described  the 
high  cost  of  shelter: 

In  Union  Township,  as  a  result  of  a  revalu- 
ation, home  assessments  brought  some  sharp 
increases  in  property  taxes  for  some  elderly 
on  fixed  income.  One  84-year-old  widow,  with 
Social  Security  benefits  of  $148.40,  must 
spend  another  $3.00  to  file  a  protest  because 
her  taxes  went  up  from  $551  to  $900  on  a 
home  purchased  back  in  1926. 

Another  widow  told  me  she  must  wait  un- 
til the  first  of  the  month  to  have  her  leaky 
faucet  fixed.  Her  taxes  have  been  increased 
by  over  $200.  Her  gas  bill  is  costing  her  $5 
more  each  month  and  her  electric  bill  has 
doubled  to  $16.00.  Our  Senior  Citizens  Hous- 
ing Union  Township  has  had  its  electric  bill 
doubled  mostly  because  of  fuel  adjustment, 
putting  it  $16,000  in  the  hole  and  increasing 
the  basic  rent  from  $112  to  $120. 

Undoubtedly,  increased  social  security 
benefits  can  go  part  of  the  way  in  meet- 
ing such  problems.  It  is  clear,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  present  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment mechanism  for  social  security 
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and  for  the  supplemental  secm-ity  in- 
come program  Is  deficient.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  have  joined  with  the  committee 
chairman.  Senator  Church,  In  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  make  such  payments 
twice  a  year,  instead  of  once  a  year,  when 
Uving  costs  go  up  by  3  percent.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  asking  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  investigate  the  desirability  of  a 
separate  cost-of-living  index  which  more 
realistically  reflects  actual  spending  pat- 
terns of  the  elderly. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Mi-s.  Vera 
Weinlandt,  a  New  Jersey  resident  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  National  Legislative 
Council,  gave  emphatic  support  for 
that  bill  at  the  hearing. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  assurance  that  an  8-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  should  not  re- 
sult in  reduced  SSI  benefits  or  loss  of 
Medicaid,  on  a  retroactive  basis. 

But  social  security  cannot  do  it  all. 
Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson  of  Newark 
made  that  clear  when  he  called  for  a 
comprehensive  national  approach  to 
senior  service  delivery  nationally  as  well 
as  locally.  Essex  County  Freeholder  Di- 
rector Donald  M.  Payne  said  that 
Essex — with  the  largest  number  of  senior 
citizens  in  any  New  Jersey  county, 
143.600.  or  15  percent  of  total  popula- 
tion—is paying  special  heed  to  health 
needs  of  these  citizens.  New  Jersey  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commissioner  Joel  Jacob- 
son  said  that  soaring  costs  of  electricity 
and  gas  make  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
"utility  stamp"  program  patterned  after 
the  food  stamp  program.  Mary  Johnson. 
pre.sident  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  director  of  a  meals- 
on-wheels  program  in  Jersey  City  said 
that  her  program,  and  other  meals  pro- 
granis,  need  strong  congressional  sup- 
port through  the  Older  Amei-icans  Act 
and  other  Federal  programs  meant  to 
meet  service  needs  of  the  elderly.  Jack 
Volosin,  executive  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Senior  Citizens  Association,  spoke 
in  support  of  my  legislation  for  an  inde- 
pendent Social  Secuiity  Administra- 
tion. 

Another  positive  action  advocated  by 
many  witnesses  was  the  opening  up  of 
Federal  employment  programs  to  older 
pei-sons,  not  only  mainstream  and  senior 
aides,  but  also  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act. 

One  woman  testified  that  she  had 
worked  as  a  domestic  until  she  was  66 
years  old.  Her  doctor  told  her  that  she 
could  not  earn  even  those  few  dollars. 

Then,  as  the  witness  described  It: 

Well,  at  that  particular  time,  I  reallv  and 
truly  felt  that  the  walls  were  caving  "in  on 
me  and  then  I  talked  to  this  partlciUar 
mend  of  mine,  and  she  said  to  me,  "Why 
dont  you  go  to  the  North  Jersey  Commu- 
nity Union?  They  are  hiring  there." 

First,  before  going  for  an  interview,  I  first 
prayed  to  almighty  God  to  give  me  Just 
a  little  something  to  do  to  help  myself.  Then 
I  went  to  North  Jersey  Commimity  Union 
and  I  was  accepted  and  I  thanked  bod.  My 
physical  condition  has  become  very  good'; 
my  arthritis  has  become  good,  which  I  am 
so  grateful  for. 

I  feel  now  that  1  have  something  to  live 
for.  I  have  something  to  look  forward  to. 


I  have  a  goal  to  reach;  and  I  am  willing  to 
do  whatever  I  can,  whenever  and  wherever 
I  am  called  upon.  It  is  a  privilege  to  me  to 
go  out  and  lend  a  hand.  When  I  can  help 
somebody  else,  then  I  know  my  life  is 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  that  elderly  witness — 
as  did  so  many  older  persons  who  testi- 
fied at  our  hearing — put  the  issues  clear- 
ly into  perspective.  Her  work  with  the 
community  union's  health  program  had 
given  her  a  new  lease  on  life.  She  was 
helping  herself  perhaps  even  more  than 
those  she  helped. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  the  entire 
hearing  record  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record;  it  is  significant  and 
often  heartwarming. 

Instead,  however,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
articles  from  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
and  the  New  York  Times,  the  witness 
list,  and  my  opening  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wmress  List  for  a  Hearing  on  "Putitie 
DiBECTiONs  IN  Social  Security;  Impact  of 
THK  CosT-or-LrviNO  Upon  Older  Ameri- 
cans" Before  thb  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging — June  30,  1975 

I.  Opening  statement — the  Honorable  Har- 
rison A.  WUllams,  Jr. 

n.  The  Honorable  Kenneth  Gibson — 
Mayor,  City  of  Newark.  Accompanied  by: 
Robert  Strand,  Director,  Newark  Office  of 
Elderly  Affairs;  Rev.  Kelmo  Porter,  Executive 
Director,  Newark  "Golden  Age  Project". 

m.  James  Pennestrl — Director,  New  Jersey 
Division  of  Aging. 

IV.  Newark  Panel  of  Elders:  Mrs.  Mary 
Howard,  (61  Mercer  Street,  Apt.  50) ;  Mr.  Vir- 
glUo  Lopez,  (891  Broadway);  Mrs.  Nellie 
Grler,  (738  Hunterdon  Street);  Mr.  James 
Vasselll,  (300  Delavan  Avenue) . 

V.  Panel  on  Health  Issues:  Hon.  Donald  ^L 
Payne.  Member,  Essex  Board  of  Freeholders; 
Otto  Neurath,  MD.,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry; Alice  Ganater,  R.N.,  North  Jersey  Com- 
mimtty  Union;  Mrs.  Jessie  Porter,  (39  Fabyan 
Place). 

yi.  Dr.  Sylvia  Herz— State  Board  of  Psy- 
chological Examiners. 

VII.  Joel  Jacobson — Commissioner,  New 
Jereey  Department  of  PubUc  Utilities. 

vm.  Herbert  Blenstock — Assistant  Region- 
al Director  for  Labor  Statistics,  N.T.C.,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

IX.  Panel  on  Pood  Costs:  Mrs.  Mary  John- 
son, Director,  Jersey  City  Meals  on  Wheels 
Project.  Accompanied  by:  Mrs.  Flossie  Simp- 
son, (105  Virginia  Venue,  Jersey  City);  Mrs. 
Jenlce  Ranklns,  Nutrition  Director,  City  of 
Newark;  Mrs.  Amelia  Garrison,  (69  Lincoln 
Street,  Newark). 

X.  Mrs.  Vera  Weinlandt — ^Member,  National 
Legislative  Council,  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons. 

XI.  Hon.  WiUlam  Hart — Mayor  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

XII.  Jack  Volosin — Executive  Director,  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Alii.  Panel  on  Employment:  Ramon 
Iglesias,  (363  Grove  Street,  Jersey  City) ;  Mrs. 
Emma  Bremer,  (221  Jackson  Street,  Hobo- 
ken);  Joseph  L.  Wemberg.  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Jewish  Vocational  Service  of  Metropoli- 
tan New  Jersey,  East  Orange. 

XIV.  Panel  Prom  Nearby  Counties:  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Prank,  President,  Union  Country 
Senior  Citizens  Council.  Accompanied  by: 
Richard  Pox,  Plalnfleld  Housing  Authority; 
Anthony  Anaalone,  Chairman,  Committee  ou 
TYansportatlon  for  Senior  Citizens.  Central 
Bergen  Chapter,  Red  Cross;  Mrs.  Hattle  Ed- 


wards, 717  Catherine  Street;  Mrs.  Nancy  Bear, 
Social  Worker,  Strawberry  Hill  Senior  Citi- 
zen Center,  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey. 

Opening     Statement     by     the     Honorablt; 
Harbison  A.  Williams.   Jr. 
Our    witness    list    is    long,    and    time    Is 
limited.  And  so  this  statement  shall  be  brief. 
First,  I'd  like  to  say  that  we  are  In  Newark 
this  morning  to  hear  directly  from  as  many 
older  persons  as  possible  and  from  those  who 
work  directly  with  the  elderly.  We're  look- 
ing for  the  kind  of  testimony  we  dont  al- 
ways receive  in  Washington,  DC. 

There,  this  Conmiittee  has  beard  from  ex- 
perts who  have  discussed  the  Social  Security 
system  in  national  terms.  For  example,  in 
March  we  heard  from  persons  who  discussed 
the  impact  of  Inflation  and  recession  upon 
Social  Security  Ijeneflts.  Their  message  was 
clear:  Social  Security  is  not  going  broke, 
even  though  the  demands  caused  by  today's 
high  prices  and  a  work  force  hit  hard  by  un- 
employment are  severe. 

Such  testimony  is  valuable,  but  It  doesn't 
teU  us  what  is  happening  to  individunl 
people. 

And  so,  the  Committee  on  Aging  has  since 
conducted  three  field  hearings,  two  in  Cali- 
fornia and  one  in  Iowa,  on  the  impact  of  the 
high  coet-of-Uving  upon  the  elderly. 

The  Committee  has  received  heart-rend- 
ing testimony  documenting  harsh  facts  of 
life  facing  older  Americans  during  these 
troubled  economic  times. 

The  first  fact  Is  that  Social  Security  bene- 
fits are  still  generally  inadequate.  Even  with 
the  8  percent  increase  due  In  three  days,  the 
average  benefit  for  a  retired  workers  will  be 
only  »200.  For  a  couple  it  vrtU  be  $341.  And 
for  a  widow,  only  $193. 

That  eight  percent — which  was  opposed  by 
the  Ford  Administration,  by  the  way.  on  the 
grounds  that  5  percent  was  enough — does 
not  bring  Social  Security  up  to  the  actual 
overall  cost-of-living  increase  within  recent 
years.  Prom  October  1972  to  March  1975 
prices  rose  by  about  25  percent.  But  the  So- 
cial Security  increases  since  October  1972. 
Including  the  new  eight  percent,  will  come 
to  only  20  percent. 

But  the  second  economic  fact  of  life  I  want 
to  mention  Is  that  the  overall  increase  in  the 
cost-of-living  doesn't  really  measure  the 
cost  Increases  faced  by  older  persons.  This 
is  so  becatise  the  elderly  spend  proportion- 
ately more  of  their  incomes  for  Items  which 
are  rising  In  cost  more  extremely  than  the 
other  Items  In  the  Index.  I'm  referring  to 
housing — and  that  Includes  utilities — trans- 
portation, health  care,  and  food.  In  short, 
I  beUeve  that  the  general  cost-of-living  in- 
dex must  be  replaced;  and  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  a  special  Index  for  arriving 
at  Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  adjustments.  That  same  bill  also 
caUs  for  cost-of-living  Increases  whenever 
warranted  during  a  6-month  period,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  for  a  full  year,  as  we  do 
now. 

There  U  a  third  fact  of  life  which  111 
mention  before  hearing  from  the  witnesses. 
And  that  Is  It  does  little  good  to  raise  So- 
cial Security  Income  by  a  few  dollars  a 
month  if  they  are  wiped  away  by  needles.s 
drains  on  that  income.  Let's  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  doctor  who  has  served  a  conmiu- 
nlty  for  years  and  years  decides  one  day  to 
retire.  Older  persons  who  had  depended  tipon 
him  may  now  find  that  they  have  to  travel 
miles  to  get  health  treatment,  If  indeed  such 
care  is  available  at  any  distance.  A  taxi  may 
be  the  only  way  to  reach  medical  help,  and 
a  taxi  may  be  completely  out  of  financial 
reach.  Or  let's  say  that  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion were  to  be  successful  in  Increasing 
charges  to  the  consumer  under  Medicare,  as 
it  proposed  early  this  year.  Here  again,  there 
would  be  a  new  drain  on  retirement  Income. 
I   don't    think   we  can   e.';pect   the   Social 
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Security  system  to  pay  for  all  the  inadequa- 
cies of  our  transportation  systems,  our  health 
care  resources,  and  the  social  services  needed 
by  so  many  older  persons.  We  need  positive 
progi'ams,  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
and  under  other  auspices,  to  deal  with  those 
problems.  I've  called  upon'  several  witnesses 
today  to  give  us  information  on  such  pro- 
grams, and  I  will  also  ask  for  details  about 
employment  opportunities  in  the  later  years. 
After  all,  many  persons  near  or  beyond  age 
65  want  to  continue  working,  but  quite  often 
are  denied  the  oportunity. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  last  week 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
surance that  an  8  percent  increase  in  Social 
Security  should  7iot  result  in  reduced  SSI 
payments  or  loss  of  Medicaid.  That  bill,  of 
course,  cannot  be  passed  within  the  next 
three  days.  But  It  can  be  made  retroactive, 
and  I  intend  to  push  for  early  Congressional 
consideration  of  this  pass-along  bill. 

And  now  our  first  witness,  the  Mayor  of 
Newark,  Kenneth  Gibson. 

[From  the   Newark    (N.J.)    Star-Ledger, 

July  1,  1975) 

Jersey  Elderly  Cfte  "Blight,  Neglect" 

(By  Roger  Witherspoon) 

New  Jersey's  elderly  are  faced  with  rising 
costs,  dwindling  financial  reserves,  lack  of 
government  support  and  a  pervasive  fear 
that  they  are  unwanted,  witnesses  told  a 
U.S.  Senate  committee  yesterday. 

Government  and  labor  officials  and  scores 
of  senior  citizens  also  told  the  special  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  yesterday  in 
Newark  that  existing  federal  and  state  in- 
come programs  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly,  particularly  in  the  north 
Jerr3y-New  York  area. 

"The  needs  of  our  elderly  population  are 
far  greater  than  any  other  group  In  this 
country,"  Newark  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson 
testified.  "Aged  residents  of  urban  areas  suf- 
fer the  worst  of  blight  and  neglect. 

"While  discussions,  conventions  and  spe- 
cial news  features  focus  and  refocus  on  the 
despair  of  the  American  elderly  pKXJr,  rem- 
edies too  often  revert  to  mere  rhetoric." 

The  situation  was  put  even  more  graphi- 
cally by  Mrs.  Nellie  Grler  of  Newark,  director 
of  the  Friendly  Fuld  Golden  Age  Center  In 
the  city,  who  declared: 

"High  prices  have  hurt  the  seniors  so  much 
that  all  they  have  left  Is  a  few  pennies  to 
bury  themselves.  Many  of  them  just  don't 
have  any  money  left  at  all. 

"Old  people  live  in  places  in  this  city  where 
the  rooms  are  so  small  you've  got  to  go  In 
forward  and  back  out. 

"And  many  of  us  are  alone.  The  elderly 
do  not  need  to  live  altogether  alone.  It's  not 
right.  And  the  elderly  are  hungry.  They  need 
food  but  can  not  buy  any. 

"The  elderly  need  transportation.  The 
transportation  here  Is  so  bad.  I  want  you  to 
see  an  85-year-old  man  struggling  to  push  a 
food  cart  up  the  hill. 

"We  are  completely  shut  in.  We  are  com- 
pletely cut  off.  The  government  owes  the 
elderly  a  lot  more  than  they  are  giving." 

The  hearing.  In  the  Newark  City  CouncU 
chambers,  was  conducted  by  Sen.  Harrison  A. 
Williams  Jr.  (D-N.J.)  as  part  of  an  extensive 
committee  project  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  existing  Social  Security  and  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  programs. 

The  committee  has  been  holding  hearings 
around  the  country,  WUllams  said,  "to  find 
on  a  personal  level  what  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  meant  to  the  elderly  living  under 
these  programs."  Another  hearing  will  be 
held  In  Toms  River  In  September. 

Mrs.  Mary  Howard,  75,  of  Newark,  who  is 
blind  m  one  eye  and  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair, said  the  programs  conducted  by  the 
Golden  Age  Center  and  similar  Institutions 
"are  so  great  for  us  senior  citizens,  for  there 
Is  no  other  way  for  us  to  get  around." 


"They  pick  us  up,  take  us  on  shopping 
trips,  take  us  to  doctors,  talk  to  us,  feed  us," 
she  said.  "It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  you 
can't  let  it  die." 

Not  all  of  those  who  testified  were  elderly. 
Dr.  Syvla  Herz,  a  psychologist  and  sociologist 
from  South  Orange  and  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory council  to  the  Elssex  County  Senior 
Citizens  Commission,  said  there  is  a  need 
for  a  "reordering  of  priorities"  so  that  the 
elderly  get  the  attention  they  deserve. 

"According  to  the  dictionary,"  she  .said, 
"senior  means  superior,  higher,  more  ad- 
vanced in  rank  of  office — aiid  that's  what 
our  senior  citizens  are. 

"They  are  senior  in  experience,  knowledge 
and  wisdom  and  can  and  are  making  a  great 
contribxitlon  to  our  society.  Our  sick  society 
has  made  castaways  of  our  elders,  and  they 
have  to  beg  to  get  a  meal  to  eat,  to  get 
money  for  health  services  and  day  care  cen- 
ters and  are  a  disenfranchised  group  placed 
in  a  subservient  position  by  our  youth- 
oriented  culture. 

"It  was  the  senior  citizens  who  built  these 
United  States  of  America  and  they  who  pro- 
duced the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  construc- 
tors and  builders  of  this  great  nation. 

"At  age  65  and  older,  senior  citizens  are 
very  productive  and  should  not  be  automati- 
cally retired." 

Joel  Jackobson,  a  member  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  urged  Williams  to 
sponsor  legislation  "to  ease  the  burden  of 
the  senior  citizens  and  others  on  low  fixed 
incomes  who  find  the  current  necessary  and 
reqqulred  utility  rates  too  burdensome  to 
assume." 

Jacobson  said  "energy  stamps"  should  be 
provided  to  be  used  in  paying  soaring  utility 
rates,  since  the  PUC  lacks  the  authority  to 
discriminate  in  its  rates  and  charge  more  to 
those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay. 

Williams  said  at  the  end  of  the  session 
that  the  outreach  type  of  program  "is  work- 
ing miracles  for  the  people  they  reach." 

"The  problem  is  they  do  not  reach 
enough,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  expand  this 
type  of  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
senior  citizens." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  1,  1975] 
Williams     Listens     to     Pleas     by     Aged — 

Greater   Federal  Aid   Sought  for  Those 

Being  Squeezed  by  Rising  Living  Costs 
(By  Walter  H.  Waggoner) 

Newark,  June  30. — United  States  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  ranking  memlier  of 
a  si>ecial  Senate  committee  on  the  aging, 
heard  officeholders  and  the  elderly  plead  to- 
day for  greater  Federal  assistance  to  those 
squeezed  between  fixed  incomes  of  pensions 
and  Social  Security  and  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

Nellie  Grler,  a  75-year-old  widow  from 
Newark's  predominantly  black  Central  Ward 
and  director  of  a  neighborhood  group  for  the 
elderly,  told  a  cheering  audience  of  about  200 
in  Newark's  City  Council  Chamber  that 
"senior  citizens   are   very,   very   important." 

Praised  by  Senator  WiUiams,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey  the  only  member  of  the  commit- 
tee present,  for  her  "sharp"  presentation, 
Mrs.  Grler  described  the  privations  that  the 
elderly  poor  suffer  in  living  conditions  and 
transportation,  and  she  added; 

"Many  of  them  are  able  to  hold  decent 
jobs,  but  they  are  shut  out  from  these  jobs 
only  because  of  their  age." 

"PATCHWORK  OF  COMPROMISE" 

A  few  minutes  earlier,  Newark's  Mayor, 
Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  called  for  a  program  to 
"reform,  restructure  and  reorganize  the 
dominant  and  necessary  Federal  efforts  to 
provide  services  to  senior  citizens." 

"Most  of  the  present  Federal  programs, 
commendable  as  they  are,"  he  said,  "are  a 
patchwork  of  compromise  and  accommoda- 
tion. They  do  not  reflect  well-rounded  com- 


prehensive efforts  in  which  Immediate  and 
future  needs  are  represented  in  a  balanced 
program." 

Senator  WlUiamss  meeting  in  Newark, 
where  unemployment  is  high  and  its  elderly 
residents  are  a  severe  drain  on  the  city's  lim- 
ited resources,  occurred  on  the  same  day  that 
the  full  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  issued 
a  393-page  report  critical  of  the  Ford  Ad- 
mlnlslration's  program  for  dealing  with  the 
pro'olems  of  the  poor  and  elderly. 

'■ptRSISTENT    EFFORT"    SEEN 

In  a  preface  to  the  report,  the  commit- 
tee's  chairman,  Frank  Church.  Democrat 
of  Idaho,  accused  the  Ford  Administration 
of  carrying  out  a  'strategj'  for  cutbacks  "  In 
programs  for  the  aging,  and  he  declared: 

•  The  elderly  are  faced  by  ...  a  determined 
and  persistent  effort  by  the  present  Admin- 
istration to  cut  back  on  programs  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  our  senior  population" 

la  the  opening  statement  at  the  hearing 
today,  which,  has  followed  two  others.  I'l 
California  and  in  Iowa.  Senator  Williams 
said  the  committee  was  seeking  "the  kind  of 
testimony  we  don't  always  receive  in  Wash- 
ington, DC." 

The  New  Jersey  Democrat  said  the  com- 
mittee had  been  assured  by  Washington  of- 
ficials that  "Social  Security  is  not  goinp 
broke,"  but  that  such  testimony,  while  valu- 
able, "doesn't  tell  us  what  is  happening  to 
individual  people." 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Grler.  among  those 
individuals  testifying  today  was  VirgiUo  Lo- 
pez, who  told  how  three  Newark  resident.';, 
all  over  63  years  of  age  and  with  incomes 
ranging  from  $125  to  $185  a  month,  had  to 
pay  $125  a  month  rent  for  accommodations 
in  the  same  "old  three-story  house."  sharing 
cooking  and  bathing  facilities. 

BIENSTOCK    SPEAKS 

The  broader  view,  in  which  individual 
hardships  were  translated  Into  statistics. 
were  presented  by  Herbert  Blenstock,  assis- 
tant regional  director  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Office. 

"There  are  indications,"  he  said,  "that  the 
Inflation  of  recent  years  has  Impacted  the 
elderly  in  the  New  York -Northeastern  New 
Jersey  area  more  sharply  than  In  other  areas 
or  groups." 

The  cost  of  living  for  retired  couples  in 
this  area,  he  said,  was  "sharply  above  the 
national  average  In  1973."  He  defined  the 
retired  couple  as  a  husband  65  years  or 
over,  and  his  wife,  and  being  self-supporting 
in  an  urban  area. 

Mayor  Gibson,  however,  said  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  statistics  on  the  increasing 
elderly  population  and  "the  deprived  eco- 
nomic condition  of  most  elderly  Americans" 
Indicated  that  "the  ability  for  a  majority 
of  senior  citizens  to  become  self-sufficient, 
with  the  most  far-reaching  of  Social  Security 
legislations,  is  very  limited." 

"This  Is  not  to  imply  that  Congress  should 
not  legislate  maximum  benefits,"  he  con- 
tinued. "However,  such  an  examination  doe.- 
point  to  the  realization  that  our  elderly 
must  have  and  should  have  the  assistance 
of  their  Government  to  lead  comfortable  and 
wholesome  lives." 


ANYBODY  CAN  GET  INTO  OIL 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Jimmy 
Breslin's  column  in  the  July  14,  1975 
Washington  Star  presents  a  provocative 
refiection  of  the  soul  and  mind  of  our 
country  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Antxoot  Can  Oct  Into  On. 
(By  Jimmy  BresUn) 

Sometimes  In  this  city  everything  becomes 
so  close  that  a  glimpse  may  be  had  of  the 
condition  of  the  soul  of  the  coimtry. 

lu  the  morning  In  the  rain,  John  Swear- 
ingen,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  came  out  of  his 
limousine  with  his  wife,  daughter  and 
cliauffeur  and  into  a  television  studio  on 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Swearlngen  sat  on  the 
set  waiting  for  the  show  to  begin.  His 
daughter  and  chauffeur  were  In  a  viewing 
room.  His  wife,  blue  sweater,  white  pants, 
large  diamond,  moved  between  the  set  and 
a  control  room,  where  the  cameras.  In  tests, 
had  her  husband's  face  on  rows  of  screens. 

"Those  chins,"  she  said.  He  had  his  head 
tilted  down  and  flesh  bunched  up  to  form  a 
couple  of  chins. 

"Weight  shows  up  something  fierce  ou 
television,"  somebody  said  to  her. 

"I  know.  We  can't  do  an3rthlng  about  It. 
We  re  so  happy,  we  gained  five  pounds." 

She  wsLlked  over  to  the  set  and  smoothed 
her  husband's  grey  hair.  She  stepped  away, 
crouched  down  and  began  coaching  him. 

"Sit  back,"  she  said. 

He  sat  back  a  little  more  In  the  chair. 

"Sit  back  more.  You'll  be  comfortable." 

He  sat  back. 

They  cleared  the  set  a  minute  before  the 
show  was  to  start  and  she  came  Into  the 
viewing  room.  A  small  gold  whistle  was 
around  her  neck. 

"Is  It  a  real  whistle?"  she  ^'as  asked. 

She  put  the  whistle  In  her  mouth  and 
made  it  give  a  hlgb-pltch  soimd,  but  not  a 
sound  high  enough  to  summon  any  help. 

"I  only  blow  It  during  the  hockey  games," 
she  said.  Blow  the  whistle  for  the  Chicago 
Black  Hawks. 

Of  course,  she  couldn't  know  about  the 
other  sport.  Blow  the  whistle  on  the  street 
to  get  the  police. 

Ralph  Nader  was  on  the  show  with  Swear- 
lngen. Swearingen's  wife  frowned.  "Look  how 
this  Nader  is;  he  stays  that  way  to  be  sym- 
pathetic." 

"To\ir  husband  looks  all  right,"  one  of 
the  television  people  said. 

"Pat  cat,"  she  said. 

The  show.  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  was 
a  sort  of  debate  between  Nader  and  Swear- 
lngen. It  Is  impossible  to  have  a  debate  with 
an  oil  man  such  as  Swearlngen.  In  the  middle 
of  the  gas  shortage  last  year,  a  partial  dis- 
covery showed  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana's 
profits  were  up  a  few  hundred  percent. 
Swearlngen  annoxmced  then  that  he  felt  the 
profit  was  perfectly  proper.  Nobody  yelled. 
On  this  television  show  be  said  he  wanted 
competition,  the  price  system,  to  control  the 
price  of  oil.  'When  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  major  oil  companies  go  on  Joint 
ventures,  rather  than  compete  vHth  each 
other,  Swearlngen  said  that,  why,  there  was 
no  conspiracy;  we  do  have  Joint  ventures. 
but  that's  very  well  known.  Around  the  coun- 
try, people  listened  and  slept. 

The  sponsor  of  the  television  show  was  the 
oil  company  Exxon,  whose  representatives  lu 
Italy  gave  *86.000  or  so  to  the  Communist 
parly.  A  total  of  $46  mUllon  In  political  con- 
tributions In  Italy  over  a  nine-year  period. 
What,  you  muat  wonder,  do  oil  companies 
give  in  bribes  to  major  politicians  In  Wash- 
ington? 

When  the  show  ended,  Nader  and  Swear- 
lngen stayed  on  the  set  and  talked.  Mrs. 
Swearlngen  said  she  was  trying  to  write  a 
book  about  corporate  wives. 

"What  would  it  say?"  she  was  asked. 

"How  we  help  our  husbands." 

"What  would  be  one  way  to  show  how  you 
help?" 

"Well,  I'm  here  today,  being  a  helpmate. 
Here  on  this  show.  And  I  really  should  be 
getting  ready  for  my  golf  match  on  Tuesday." 

"By  playing  golf  today." 


Her  husband  was  arguing  with  Nader  about 
the  tremendous  burden  of  costs  and  taxes 
major  oil  companies  must  carry. 

"When  was  the  last  time  one  of  the  big 
oil  companies  lost  any  money?"  Swearlngen 
was  asked. 

"Oh,  back  In  the  '30s  maybe." 

"Then  oil  sounds  like  a  good  business." 

"You  can  get  into  it,  anybody  can  get 
into  it,"  he  said. 

Ten  minutes  after  this,  in  the  middle  of  a 
ft  1.25  cab  ride  to  an  otBce  for  work,  we  had 
the  cab  stop  at  three -story  brick  apartments 
at  1418  First  Street,  in  the  Southwest  sec- 
tion of  Washington.  Cm-tls  Nller,  who  is  17. 
was  Inside  a  ground  floor  apartment  with  his 
family.  Nller  was  first  seen,  during  this  visit 
to  this  city,  in  June,  on  the  last  day  of  high 
school.  He  was  walking  around  Cardozo  High 
School  and  he  said  he  was  supposed  to  get 
a  Job  for  the  summer. 

"I  fill  out  papers,  they  say,  'I  have  to 
find  somethln'  for  you.  I'll  call  you.'  " 

"What  do  you  do  it  you  don't  get  a  Job?" 

"Jtist  sit  around,  you  know." 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Curtis  Nller  sat  in 
his   kitchen,   staring   at   the  rain. 

"Supposed  to  get  somethln',  but  I  don't 
have  nothin'  yet,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  look?" 

"Go  out  in  the  daytime  lookln'.  Cost 
money." 

'How  mtich  money  do  you  take  with  you?' 

"Fifty  cent." 

"What  kind  of  a  Job  are  you  looking  for?" 

"Clean  up." 

"And  you  can't  get  that?" 

"One  place  I  got  a  chance.  OIC.  Call  Op- 
portunities Industrial  Center.  They  train 
you  for  a  Job.  I  think  maybe  I  can  get  on 
that.' 

"Training?  But  then  you  have  go  back 
to  school  right  away." 

"Not  goln'  to  school  no  more." 

"Then  until  you  get  this  OIC,  what  do 
vou  do?" 

"Nothin'." 

"Well,  like,  what  do  you  do  at  night?" 

"Walkln'  the  street." 

His  mother  sat  on  a  couch  in  the  living 
room,  drinking  soda  and  staring  at  television. 
The  green  walls  were  smudged  with  chil- 
dren's handmarks. 

"He  been  lookln',  so  far  ain't  nothin* 
happenln',"  she  said.  A  black  kerchief  was 
wrapped  around  her  head.  There  is  a  large 
protrusion  over  her  right  eye. 

"She  had  a  brain  abscess."  another  woman 
In  the  room  said.  "She  been  in  the  hospital 
two,  three  years.  Had  a  bone  taken  out  of 
her  head.  The  kids,  they  was  in  a  foster 
home." 

"I  hope  somethln'  happens,"  the  mother 
said,  staring  at  the  television.  In  the  kitchen 
her  son  sat  motionless  and  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  rain. 

The  hallway  outside  the  apartment  door 
was  filled  with  young  4clds  listening  to  radios. 
Sit  in  the  halls  and  write  on  the  walls.  In 
another  doorway,  tall  youth,  about  17,  big 
arms  and  a  thick  neck,  watched  the  rain. 
"Nothin'  to  do  today,"  he  said.  "Can't  go  out 
and  rob  somebody,  you  too  conspicuous  alone 
in  the  rain." 

On  First  Street  in  Washington,  D.C.,  In  the 
country  of  the  United  States,  they  don't 
know  what  everybody  in  the  other  Wash- 
ington, in  the  circle  of  government  of  the 
United  States,  knows:  That  you  can  go  into 
oil:    auvbodv  can  go  Into  oil. 


.\NTIRECESSION  AID  TO  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  cosponsoring  S.  1359, 
the  Intergovernmental  Antirecession 
Act, 

This  bill  offers  a  creative  approach  to 


the  fiscal  crisis  of  our  State  and  local 
governments  by  authorizing  emergency 
antirecession  grants  on  the  basis  of 
both  need  and  the  ability  of  these  gov- 
ernments to  meet  these  problems  them- 
selves. 

SYNOPSIS    op    LICISLATION 

Tlie  funds  available  imder  this  pro- 
gram viould  be  divided  into  two  categor- 
ies. One-third  of  the  funds  would  go  to 
State  governments  and  two-thirds  of 
the  funds  would  go  to  local  governments. 
The  formula  for  the  distribution  to  both 
State  and  local  governments  would  take 
into  accoimt  both  unemployment  and 
taxes  raised  by  each  recipient  govern- 
ment with  unemployment  given  double 
weight.  Unemployment  would  provide  a 
measure  of  the  impact  of  the  recession 
on  a  particular  government.  The  level 
of  taxes  raised  would  provide  a  measure 
of  the  size  of  operations  of  that  par- 
ticular government  and  their  attempt  to 
meet  the  fiscal  crisis  themselves.  State 
and  local  governments  whose  unemploy- 
ment rate  drops  below  6  percent  would 
not  receive  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Once  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment rises  to  6  percent,  S.  1359  would 
authorize  $125,000,000  plus  $62,500,000 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  one-half 
percentage  points  by  which  the  rate  of 
seasonally  adjusted  national  imemploy- 
ment  exceeded  6  percent.  These  fimds 
would  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
basic  services  customarily  provided  to 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
recipient  State  and  local  governments. 
It  is  important  to  give  these  govern- 
ments as  much  flexibility  as  possible 
In  spending  these  funds  so  that  this  as- 
sistance can  be  used  to  complement  other 
Federal  programs  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. 

IMPACT  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

In  recent  years,  the  State  and  local 
government  sector  of  otir  economy  has 
become  increasingly  Important,  both  as 
an  employer  and  a  provider  of  goods  and 
services.  Since  1967,  this  sector  has 
grown  28  percent,  a  growth  rate  signifi- 
cantly above  the  14.8  percent  rate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  economy.  In  the 
same  period,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments' purchases  of  goods  and  services 
have  increased  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product,  from  11.3  percent  to 
13.7  percent  in  1974.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
recoveiT  from  the  second  worst  depres- 
sion in  this  century,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  contribution  to  economic  well-being 
which  must  be  made  by  our  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  current  fiscal  crisis  faced  by  our 
State  and  local  governments  not  only 
seriously  endangers  the  adequate  provi- 
sion of  vital  community  services,  but 
also  acts  as  a  drag  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Rising  unemployment  has  re- 
sulted in  a  serious  loss  of  tax  revenues 
and,  as  a  result.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  gone  from  a  combined  sur- 
plus of  $4  billion  in  1972,  the  year 
revenue  sharing  was  enacted,  to  a  com- 
bined deficit  of  $7.9  billion  last  year.  In 
a  recent  study  of  48  States  conducted 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Cwnmlttee,  35 
were  found  to  have  specific  constitu- 
tional     provisions     forbidding     deficit 
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spending.  Thus,  the  tremendous  revenue 
loss  suffered  by  these  governments  must, 
in  most  cases,  be  recaptured  by  increases 
ill  their  taxes. 

EFFECT  ON  NEW  JFJtSET 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  ex- 
penditures will  have  to  be  cut  by  over 
$40  J  million,  a  cutback  of  15  percent 
Ir  jm  a  budget  cf  $2.8  billion,  to  meet  the 
constitutional  requirements  of  a  bal- 
i;:iced  budget.  The  alternative  to  this 
drastic  cutback  in  State  services  is  to 
rais?  New  Jersey's  taxes  which  already 
rank  amon?  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 
Throughout  tl*e  counti-y.  State  and  local 
governments  are  being  forced  to  take 
drastic  budgetai-j'  measures  because  of 
the  recession-induced  decline  in  tax  rev- 
enues and  increases  in  demand  for  basic 
local  services.  Our  States  and  cities  are 
forced  to  reduce  services  and  increase 
taxes  and  have  raised  an  additional  $8 
billion.  Yet,  they  still  face  massive  defi- 
cits this  year. 

While  the  Federal  Government  is  ti-y- 
Ing  to  speed  up  economic  recovery  by 
cutting  taxes,  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  delaying  the  impact  of 
that  effort  by  raising  their  own  taxes. 
While  the  Federal  Government  is  trying 
to  create  new  jobs  through  public  serv- 
ice employment.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  forced  to  neutralize  that 
goal  by  cutting  back  on  job-producing 
capital  projects  and  by  laying  off  regu- 
lar employees,  only  to  replace  t)iem  with 
public  service  employees. 

COMPARISON    WITH    REVENUE   SHARING 

Revenue  sharing  provides  Federal  as- 
sistance to  virtually  every  unit  of 
government  in  the  country.  Intergovern- 
mental assistance  on  the  other  hand,  as 
represented  by  S.  1359,  is  selectively 
targeted  to  only  those  States  and  local 
governments  hardest  hit  by  recession  and 
who  have  attempted  to  raise  the  revenue 
to  meet  the  need  themselves.  Intergov- 
ernmental antirecession  assistance  is 
based  on  the  same  Federalist  principles 
as  revenue  sharing  and  represents  the 
emergency  response  required  by  our 
severe  recession. 

CONCLUSION 

Intergoverimiental  assistance  is  an 
antirecession  program  only  and  Federal 
funds  will  phase  out  as  the  Nation's 
imemployment  rate  falls  below  6  percent. 
Such  countercyclical  programs  are  the 
best  response  to  recessions  because  they 
are  automatically  activated  as  the  crisis 
begins.  This  approach  eliminates  the 
time  lag  between  the  crisis  and  the  leg- 
islative response. 

S.  1359  should  net  be  considered  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  categorical  program,  but 
rather  as  a  temporary  State  and  local 
assistance  measure.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Piiblic  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, I  feel  intergovernmental  anti- 
recession assistance  is  needed  to  reduce 
the  reliance  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments upon  budgetai-y  actions  which  run 
counter  to  national  economic  policy.  Our 
economic  policies  can  have  little  mean- 
ing if  our  cities  and  States  continue  to 
face  financial  decline  and  decay. 
CXXI 1438— Part  18 


"WAS  IT  A  RESCUE  MISSION  OR  AN 
EXCUSE  FOR  REPRISAL?  " 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mayaguez  incident  has  left  us  with  many 
haunting,  unanswered  questions. 

It  is  time  we  reconsidered  this  tragic 
incident.  Let  us  look  again  and  seek 
answers  to  the  questions  of  what  actually 
happened  and  why.  The  Jidy  2, 1975  issue 
of  New  Times  carried  a  story,  wliich  first 
appeared  in  Resist,  that  provides  great 
insight  into  the  Mayaguez  incident.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  aiticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a-  follows: 
1  i;E     'MAYAtiLEi',"     Incident    Recoksidered: 

".'.'.AS   It   a  RfjscuE   Mission   ob  an   E.xcuse 

Ff.R    RePRI.SAL? 

Tlie  official  White  House  line  on  the  Maya- 
guez affair  Is  that  President  Ford  ordered 
Marines,  warships,  fighter-bombers  and  heli- 
copters into  combat  In  Cambodia  solely  to 
recover  the  captured  U.S.  cargo  ship  and  Its 
39  crew  members. 

White  House  press  secretary  Ron  Nessen 
stated  May  16  that  the  president  "firmly 
rejects "  speculation  that  the  United  States 
welcomed  the  crisis.  Nessen  said  the  decision 
to  use  force  '•was  based  100  percent  and 
entirely  on  a  single  consideration — to  get  the 
crew  and  the  ship  back." 

But  rescue  was  only  part  of  the  story. 
Ford.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  other 
meii.bsrs  of  the  National  Security  Council 
also  clearly  saw  the  incident  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reassert  American  power  in  South- 
ea.st  Asia.  The  New  York  Times  reported  as 
early  as  May  13 — the  day  after  the  Mayaguez 
was  captiu'ed — that  "High  ranking  sources 
familiar  with  military  strategy  and  planning 
said  privately  that  the  seizure  of  the  vessel 
might  provide  the  test  of  American  deter- 
mination in  Southeast  Asia  that  .  .  .  the 
United  States  has  been  seeking  since  the 
collapse  of  the  allied  governments  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia." 

The  Associated  Press,  the  New  York  Times 
and  Time  all  described  Kissinger  as  deter- 
mined from  the  start  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Mayaguez  Incident  to  deliver  "a  sharp, 
decisive  blow"  to  the  new  leftist  government 
in  Cambodia.  In  effect,  Kissinger  wanted 
reprisal  raids — a  punitive  military  attack, 
not  a  mere  rescue  mission. 

Kissinger's  advocacy  of  military  force  re- 
portedly clashed  with  Defense  Secretary 
Schlesiiiger's  cautionarj'  advice  against  over- 
reaction.  Schleslnger  is  said  to  have  advised 
the  minimum  use  of  force  necessary  to  get 
back  the  ship  and  the  crew,  while  Kissinger 
favored  massive  ret.tliatlon  to  draw  the  line 
in  Asia. 

Kissinger's  view  won  out  in  the  National 
Security  Coiuicll  and  Ford  sent  in  the  Ma- 
rines, Air  Force  and  Navy  to  recover  the 
Mayaguez,  teach  the  Cambodians  a  lesson, 
and  prove  to  the  world  what  the  Ford  ad- 
mini,siration  hi  the  po.st-Vietnam  war  era 
was  not  weak  and  Indecisive.  To  underline 
this  point,  the  adniinistration  was  apparently 
even  considering  using  B-52  bombers,  accord- 
ing to  a  "top  United  States  official"  (pre- 
sumably Kissinger  himself)  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  17. 

The  'White  House,  despite  high  U.S.  cas- 
ualty figures,  was  euphoric  about  the  Maya- 
guez recovery  mission.  Congress,  for  the  most 
part,  was  also  JubUant,  as  even  old-time 
antiwar  critics  gave  qualified  support  to  the 
Marine  operation.  What's  more,  early  polls — 
before  complete  casualty  figures  were  re- 
leased— showed    that   the   American   public 


overwhelmingly  approved  of  Ford's  handling 
of  the  situation. 

But  the  Mayaguez  affair  has  raised  disturb- 
ing and  unanswered  questions  that  miglit 
yet  make  the  Mayagviez  recovery  a  Pyrrhic 
victory. 

1.  Why  was  the  Msyaguez  In  waters  claimed 
by  Cambodia?  Ford  called  the  Cambodian 
seizure  of  the  merchant  ship  "an  act  of 
piracy"  on  the  "high  seas."  Yet,  the  ship 
was  captured  only  eight  miles  oR  Poulo  Wai. 
a  small  Island  claimed  by  Cambodia.  And 
although  the  U.S.  recognizes  only  a  tiiree- 
mlle  offshore  territorial  limit.  Washington 
ha.s  long  been  a-.vare  that  Cambodia  like 
sonic  40  other  nations.  a.sseris  a  I'i-mile 
jlmlt.  This  was  the  case  even  under  the 
US  -backed  Lon  Nol  regime. 

Tiie  State  Department  and  the  CIA  knew 
that  the  small  Cambodian  navy  wb.s  ag- 
gres.slvely  defending  its  maritime  zone  (for 
good  reR.son.  as  the  Cambodian  communi- 
que about  the  incident  described  the  U.S. 
backed  and  organized  spy  and  espionage 
missions  that  had  been  taking  place  sluce 
the  fall  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  off  the  coast 
of  Cambodia)  firing  on  a  South  Korean  ship 
on  May  3,  and  seizing  a  Panamanian  freight- 
er May  7  and  detaining  it  for  36  hours. 

Yet  the  U.S.  Intelligence  agencies  did  not 
warn  American  ships  to  steer  clear  of  these 
dangerous  and  sharply  contested  waters. 

2.  Why  was  the  capture  of  the  Mayagtiez 
treated  as  a  crisis?  The  U.S.  and  many  other 
governments  frequently  seize  the  commer- 
cial ships  of  other  countries.  The  settlement 
of  these  seizures  are,  according  to  experts 
in  international  law,  routinely  handled 
through  diplomatic  channels  or  courts.  For 
instance.  Ecuador,  which  claims  a  200-mlle 
fishing  limit,  has  repeatedly  arrested  U.S. 
tiina  ships,  often  Jailing  the  crew,  confiscat- 
ing the  cargo  and  Imposing  stiff  fines.  The 
U.S.  opposed  these  seizures,  but  has  never 
intervened  militarily  to  secitre  the  relepse  of 
a  ship  captured  by  Ecuador. 

Only  five  days  after  the  capture  of  the 
Mayaguez,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  seized  the 
Polish  fishing  trawler  Kalmar  off  the  north- 
ern California  coast  for  allegedly  operating 
within  the  12-mlle  fishing  limit  claimed  by 
the  U.S.  The  case  Is  now  before  a  San  Fran- 
cisco court. 

Jordan  Paust,  co-chairperson  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  committee  on  interna- 
tional law  and  use  of  force,  referred  to  simi- 
lar legal  precedents  In  calling  Ford's  response 
to  the  Mayaguez  capture  hasty  and  Illegal. 
Paust  said  Ford's  statements  about  piracy 
and  seizure  on  the  "high  seas"  were  "ludi- 
crous and  contrary  to  consistent  views  of 
legal  advisers  in  our  own  State  Department." 

3.  Did  the  admUilstration  exhaust  peace- 
ful means  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  crew? 
The  State  Department  said  It  first  pursued 
diplomatic  efforts  to  recover  the  Mayagne?. 
but  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  stated  May  22 
on  a  visit  to  North  Korea  that  neither  he  nor 
the  Royal  Cambodian  Government  of  Na- 
tional Union  (GRUNK)  was  ever  informed  ol 
diplomatic  steps  by  the  United  States  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  American  freighter. 

Kissinger  him.self  confirmed  at  a  news  con- 
ference May  16  the  Cambodian  accusation 
that  U.S.  aircraft  began  harassing  Cam- 
bodian patrol  boats  within  12  hours  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Mayaguez.  And  U.S.  planes  had 
already  sunk  at  least  three  Cambodian  ves- 
sels before  Washington  asked  the  United 
Nations  May  14  for  help  in  settling  the  con- 
flict. 

It  is  also  unclear  why  Ford  did  not  halt  the 
Marine  operation  on  the  operation  of  May 
14  when  Phnom  Penh  radio  began  broadcast- 
ing news  that  it  would  release  the  Mayaguez. 

4.  Why  did  U.S.  planes  bomb  Cambodia 
after  the  crew  of  the  merchant  ship  was 
safely    aboard    the    USS    Wilson?   The   first 
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the  port  city  of  sihanoiikvuie   (Kompong  "^f  center  Of  the  proud  Italo-American    example  of  the  GSovemment's  practice  of 

Som).  The  second  raid— whoee  disclosure  culture  in  my  State.  enacting  well-m ten tioned  legislation  that 

was  delayed  by  the  Pentagon— hit  a  fuel  J^  recent  years  he  has  become  the  was  designed  to  help  consumers  but  that 

depot  and  a  railroad  yard  on  the  outskirts  of  Chronicler  of  the  rich  and  fascinating  ultimately  led  to  higher  consumer  orirp.; 

^''"L  .  history  of  Federal  Hill.  Every  week  in  It  is  another  indication  of  how  Oovprn 

to?^^?^y3res"«Stiro'^.--rxt!  "^^^^^i^t^^^'^^:^^j:S^.r  r^^  overSrSfn't^'n^t^b^tirto 

land.  30  miles  away,  but  did  not  e:cpiain  how  ^^VS^*  ^f  p°,!^Hf  t.^h  -^o  .^t  Z  ^^  f^onomic  problem  we  are  experienc- 

the  Cambodians  could  have  interfered  with  ii!?„jl  .      °    ^  ^^  ^^^"^~  *  regular  mg  today.  These  fair  trade  laws  have  re- 

the  withdrawal  of  the  Marines,  since  their  tf^,^!  ^  Jo^y »  column,    The  Federal  suited   in  higher  consumer  prices  and 

tiny  air  force  had   been  destroyed  by   the  "MJ  ^^^-  reduced  competition,  and  I  believe  that 

first  bombing  raid.  Over  the  years  Tony  has  recounted  in  it  is  time  to  repeal  these  laws 

Nevertheless.  Ford  mainuined  In  an  Inter-  glowing  detail  the  history  of  the  families,                                  • 

view  published  May  21   In  the  New  York  the  churches,  the  schools,  the  shops  the  "~^^^^~^^ 

r^r.^*"?*.*^.!'  *wf  *  ""^^  '  °°  P^'i'^ve  ei«-  street  corners  that  have  made  Federal  YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

"iflsTn^^TC^^ote  that  one  Marine  "?«^"  "r.^^  "l^^S^'-??'''*  "l^M"^;  ^""""^  RELEASED 

source  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  May  19  ,    iony  would  be  the  first  to  protest  that  Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr   President   I  am 

that  headaches,  concussions  and  loss  of  hear-  he  is  not  a  schooled  historian.  He  is  far  gratified    that   the   administratioA   la^ 

tag  suffered  by  some  Marines  "might  have  more  than  any  academic  historian  can  fast  week  released  the  mnnpv  fnr  fh» 

resulted   from   the  dropptag  on  Tang  Is-  be-he  is  a  Chronicler  of  the  Streets,  a  sumnS^r  oo^Stton  of  th^Tn^.th  nL^^^ 

land  of  a  15.000  pound  boml>-the  largest  man  with  a  vivid  and  exact  memory  and  vS  Co^s    Obvioniv    tT.*.  Sl«^        ^ 

nonnuclear  weapon  in  the  U.S.  arsenal."  a  colorful  writing  stvle  that  brinjr«;  thp  ^^'^'Of^  ^^^\  Obviously,  the  passage  of 

5.  Why  did  the  Cambodians  capture  the  Federal  HUrjf  SI  p2t  to  Ufe  for  SLSs  fe^ate  Resolution  205,  disapproving  the 

Mayaguez?  Hu  Nlm.  the  Cambodian  Minister  of  thP  PVhn    T  Vr,«^  tv^f  t         ^^^?^^l  deferral  of  their  funds,  left  them  little 

of   Information,    broadcast   an   explanation  °'  ^^J±?.   ^  ^  ZZJ^^X  I  *^  ^"'"^'^  choice  in  the  matter.  By  approving  the 

May   15  saying  the  Mayaguez  has  entered  ^^^   thousands  of  Rhode  Islanders   who  resolution  last  week    the  ConereL  wa^ 

Cambodian  waters  at  a  tlie  when  the  new  Wish     Tony    and    his     wonderful     wife  providing   direct    fobs    to   thonJa^c   of 

government  Is  deeply  suspicious  of  foreign  Angehna  many,  many  more  happy  years  ?omig  Zpie  S  evei^  sJ^tP^^thP  ?<^^ 

navai-actlvity.    claiming   to   have   captured  and  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done  to  tr^.  ^.l^ro.nn  of^^        v        .    ^*^°"^' 

recently  several  espionage  ships  In  the  Gulf  brighten  our  lives  try  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of  work. 

of  Thailand.  Hannv  birth rinv '  annrt  niH  Morioiooir  It  IS  my  understanding  that  this  was 

The  official  described  one  Incident  in  which  ^^^  birthday,  good  old  Monaleek.  the  first  the  new  budget  law  was  used 

a  Cambodian  ship  intercepted  a  boat  off  Koh  ^^-^^^-^^__  to  declare  an  unreported  deferral.  Not 

Prlns  and  found  seven  Thai  crew  members  only  did  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 

aboard  with  rifles,  plastic  explosives,  gre-  I              FAIR  TRADE  LAWS  205  reaffirm  the  Congress  commitment 

rnTk^^p^nf  H^u^Nr'sLid'thTtrr;  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  co-  ^  f^^J^^^^^^l^^  worUiwhile  program, 

members  admitted  they  had  been  trained  by  sponsored  legislation  to  abolish  all  fair  ?;  reasserted  the  constitutional  author- 

the  CIA  In  Thailand  and  that  their  mission  trade  laws.  Specifically,  this  bill  would  "^  °^  ''"®  legislative  branch  over  the 

was  to  hook  up  with  agents  who  stayed  be-  repeal  the  Federal  laws  which  have  ex-  PO^er  of  the  purse. 

htad  ta  Cambodia  after  the  collapse  of  the  empted  individual  States  from  the  anti-  "^^  Senate  should  be  commended  for 
^w^n^"?v!S!'..  th.  ,cc.,-  r  -^.  .  t"^fc  laws  and  allowed  them  to  enact  ll^  ^wift  action  in  assuring  our  youth 
uil^^on  tSL  ia^  of  th!  4^t^«j^?;  fair  trade  laws.  these  summer  jobs  and  for  creating  this 
T^Z\TZ^.^Lt^'toT7r^  ,  Pair  trade  laws  were  enacted  years  ago  ^JJ^^^^^J^  ^°  °^  economy  i  would 
secreUry  Ron  Nessen  denied  May  19  that  during  the  Depression  to  protect  smaU  f  ®  "*  *°°  "^^  personal  note  of  thanks 
there  was  any  news  management  in  the  de-  retailers  from  price-cutting  practices  of  on-  «  '^^^P^'^^rs  of  Senate  Resolution 
lay  ta  announcing  U.S.  casualties  Incurred  larger  retailers,  but  the  net  effect  of  205:  Senators  Church,  Ford,  Humphrey, 
ta  the  Mayaguez  incident.  A  reporter  asked  these  laws  has  been  to  increase  con-  J*CKSON,  Javits,  McGee,  McGovern, 
Nessen:  -'We  received  the  good  news  of  the  sumer  prices,  reduce  competition  and  McIntyre,  and  especially  to  the  major- 
success  of  the  mission  immediately  and  tHe  protect  inefficient  businesses  "y  and  minority  leadership  for  clearing 
^SS^e^r '"''"  "^^  '""'^  ^"^^"^  "^^"^  The  fairSflaws  aU?J  a  manufac-  fjj«  way  to  immediate  consideration  of 
Shittina  caauaitv  Aaures  *""'"  ^  ^^^  ^n  agreement  with  a  retailer  '")?  ^""^iy  legislation. 

(Mat^^zo)  setting  a  minimum  price  at  which  his  ^7^®  Senate  action  was  a  vote  of  con- 
Day  Dead  Missine  Wounded  P^^uct  can  be  sold.  This  agreement  pre-  "oence  m  an  excellent  program  and  an 
SLdav  ,  o  ^°""'*'^  vents  a  retaUer  from  reducing  the  price  important  reaffirmation  of  the  principles 
Prida7    ..::::::    i              13                   2°  *"<i  offering  discounts  to  the  consumer.  °^  ^he  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

Sunday  5             16             70-30  ^  Delaware,  the  fair  trade  law  per-  — ^^^^^^_^_ 

Monday 5              16                  49  mits  a  manufacturer  to  sign  a  single  fair 

Tuesday   16                3                   50  trade  agreement  with  only  one  retailer  ^HE   MANSFIELD   AMENDMENT   TO 

And  on  May  21  It  was  revealed  that  a  hell-  and  then  force  every  other  retailer  In  the  ^^^'^^     RESOLUTION     166— THE 

copter  cra^ta-fiaui^d  IS  23  ser^lce^  State  to  abide  by  that  agreement.  ^^^  HAMPSHIRE  ELECTION  DIS- 

men,  was  related  to  the  Mayaguez  c^era-  According  to  Justice  Department  esti-  PUTE 

tlon.  The  helicopter  was  carrying  Marines  mates,  these  laws  increase  prices  on  fair-  Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  it  is  widelv 

to  the  US.  base  at  utapao  for  possible  use  ta  ti-aded  items  between  18  and  27  percent,  known  that  this  bodv  has  snent  a  rnV. 

z.si'zL's^'^j^'^^.iT^  S2fiSr£a?sf;°.;a'Se'S'?i  aSs,?Vmr„.'7're?„'i?s 

at  the  Pentagon  Is  saying  how  many  Cam-  ,^1   aI^^.^o^                         fo^?   uT,-  *^°^*  '"""t^    debating    the    New    Hampshire 

bodiansdied.  ^'^^  Ameiican  consumer  $2.1   bilUon  a  Senate  election  dispute.  In  my  opinion. 

^-^■^^-^^—  y^-,    -,  J      ,  ,     .  ,  ,.       ^  "o  evidence  has  yet  been  presented  to 

TTiis  Federal  legislation  banning  fair  indicate   that  we   are   unable   to   meet 

THE  BARD  OF  FEDERAL  HILL  *r*°®  ^**^  would  apply  to  all  commodi-  our  constitutional  responsibility  and  to 

Mr   T>irT  T    vrr   P.ociH.r,f    fo^  ties  cxccpt  alcoholic  beverages.  Under  the  decide  this  case  on  the  facts.  However, 

^-  f^V^-  President   today  is  a  21st  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  we  are  faced  with  a  classic  "Mexlcan- 

particiJ^rly  happy  day  m  the  life  of  a  individual  States  have  exclusive  jurisdic-  standoff."  Even  though  we  have  ioted 

'^".^^^"V^f^^  ^^^'^^^.  who  has  de-  tion  over  all  matters  involving  alcoholic  several  times  to  hea5  and  decTde  tWs 

toiloJIo  his^'Sow"^"^"' ^"^ ''""^-  ?^""'^'!^   '""1"^!,"?.  ^"  ^"^^^^^"^  °'  disputed  electloS  a  miko?itJoftSe  Mem- 

?  r^7.r  f^  Ar,S    T7    .  ^     x,  ^rms  undcT  which  liquor  Can  or  cannot  bers   has   refused   to   let   that  happen. 

I  refer  to  Antonio  Victorio  Marrocco,  be  sold.  This  means  that  this  Federal  Surely,   by  now  every  Member  of  tiVe 

better  known  as  Tony  Monaleek,  who  legislation  will  not  preempt  in  any  way  Senate  has  had  amole  oDDortunltv  tn 

today  celebrates  his  80th  birthday.  the  Delaware  General  Assembly's  dS-  SL  and  study  toeSreSS^ebae 

an?SorSte  o'S'Sral^Hnf  t'  t""  ^"^"^^  ""'  not. to  exclude  alcoholic  on  most  of  ti;f35  issues  aid^Sbe^oe 

"^o.S^.Z^ltSe^S^rLTt^  !SSon.'^°"  '""^  '"••  ''^^'  ^•^•"^'  -Nevertheless,  we  find  ourselves  at  an 
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In  order  to  break  this  impasse,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  made 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  eminently  fair 
compromise.  It  involves  probably  the 
iuost  crucial  Issue — the  so-called  skip- 
rnndidate  ballots.  I  have  already  voted 
oi^ce  In  support  of  the  Wyman  position 
on  this  question  because  I  felt  is  would 
be  unfair  to  treat  skip-Wyman  ballots 
differently  than  skip-Durkin  ballots  even 
though  Mr.  Wyman  failed  to  protest  tlie 
sl-ip-Durkin  ballots  during  the  recount 
conducted  by  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  With  the  Mansfield  compro- 
mise there  can  be  no  question  that  both 
candidates  ^vould  receive  equal  treatment 
iii  this  regard. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  If  thi.s  proposal  is 
pas.spd.  13  of  the  27  disputed  bnllots  and 
2  of  the  8  disputed  issues  would  be  set- 
tled, and  the  Senate  could  dispense  with 
the  remaining  ballots  and  issues  very 
quickly. 

Senator  Mansfield  desei^ves  our  con- 
gratulations for  v.orking  out  this  emi- 
nently fair  approach,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  con;;ent  that  two 
recent  editorials  from  the  Washington 
Post  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
M  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ns  follows: 
[Prom  the  V.ashington  Post.  July  8,  1975) 

Rfsolving    the    New    Hampshire;    Case 

The  Senate's  first  prioiity  this  week  should 
be  to  find  a  sensible  and  expeditious  way 
to  finish  Its  review  of  the  extremely  close 
New  Hampshire  Senate  race  betw  een  Repub- 
lican Louis  C.  Wyman  and  Democrat  John 
Diirlaa.  TJie  wranr^lins  over  this  tangled  case 
has  already  gone  on  for  far  too  long.  Other 
important  business  is  beginning  to  back 
\\p.  The  Senate  locks  increasingly  petty  and 
partisan.  And  the  people  of  New"  Hampshire 
have  been  denied  one  senator  for  more  than 
sLx  months. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Senate  final 
fiuthority  to  Judge  such  election  contests.  To 
reach  a  decision  at  all,  the  Senate  will  have 
to  vote  cloture  and  Impose  strict  limits  on 
luture  debate.  To  reach  a  decision  that  will 
be  generally  acceptable  as  fair,  the  Demo- 
crats who  dominate  the  Senate  wiU  have  to 
agree  to  Inquire  further  into  some  of  the 
Republicans'  complaints  about  possible  miss- 
ing ballots  and  the  like.  The  most  sub- 
stantial of  these  Issues  involves  the  so-called 
'siugie  skip"  ballots,  those  on  which  the 
voter  cast  a  straight  party-line  vote,  then 
indicated  by  additional  marks  that  he  wanted 
to  vote  for  every  candidate  of  that  party 
except  the  Senate  candidate.  Mr.  Durkin's 
forces  have  protested  eight  such  "skip  Wy- 
man" ballots,  which  they  argue  shotild  be 
tallied  as  "no  votes".  Mr.  Wyman 's  supporters 
maintain  that  if  those  ballots  are  to  be 
thrown  out,  the  Senate  should  go  back 
through  about  180,000  ballots  and  retrieve 
and  reject  what  they  describe  as  "hundreds" 
of  "skip-Durkin"  ballots  that,  according  to 
the  GOP,  have  been  counted  as  Durkin  votes. 

So  far  the  Senate  Democrats  have  opposed 
any  such  search.  Now,  however.  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  others  are  pre- 
paring to  offer  a  plan  under  which  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  as  a  neutral  agent, 
would  search  the  ballot  boxes  for  additional 
"smgle  skip"  votes.  Any  that  do  turn  xip 
vould  be  thrown  out.  Obviously  if  Mr.  Wy- 
man is  right  about  the  numbers,  this  would 
mean  a  large  and  probably  decisive  deduc- 
tion from  Mr.  Durkin's  count.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  this  approach  would  resolve  about 


15  of  the  35  questions  now  tying  up  the 
Senate.  Moreover,  If  such  a  plan  garners  a 
few  more  votes  for  cloture,  the  Senate  would 
finally  be  able  to  limit  future  argument. 

The  first  instinct  of  most  Republicans  may 
be  to  oppose  the  Alansiicld  plan  because  it 
does  not  deal  with  pU  of  the  OOP's  protests 
about  alleged  quirks  in  the  count.  That 
should  not  be  a  serioxis  stumbling  block.  A 
OAO  audit  of  the  ballot.';  could  certainly  be 
enlarged  to  cover  additional  points — if  both 
parties  are  really  interested  In  settling  the 
civso.  The  Democrats'  inliiative  is  the  mast 
construrtive  eCcrt  on  thi":  front  In  weeks. 
By  I  heir  response,  the  Senate  Republicans 
V. ill  sDo-.v  whcilier  th<.y  reriHy  want  to  settle 
tuis  electiuii  raiuugli  a  serious  inquir> — or 
pcipfctuaie  u  itRlcinate  in  which  nobody  wins. 


T.iE  New  H.ampsiiire  Election  Mess 

In  teid  of  moving  Kmr.rtly  towar.l  a  ve  :o- 
iu.ion  of  the  New  Haniprire  electloii  ca=e.  the 
tionate  ended  another  week  of  bitter  debate 
Lilmost  as  frustrated  and  fogbounl  as  before. 
The  Uemocrat.s  made  a  major  overture  toward 
bieakiHt!  the  deadlock,  but  the  Reptiblicans 
brusqiioly  rejected  it.  Three  more  cloture  at- 
tempts fell  sJ-.ort.  Both  sides  did  manage  to 
agree  tn  vote  Tuesday  on  one  point  Involving 
a  possible  recount  in  10  precincts.  But  as  the 
Senate  suspended  its  inconclusive  arguing 
and  started  to  take  up  energy  bills,  the  peo- 
;)le  of  New  Hampshire  were  still  short  a 
stiiator. 

'ihcre  way  'oe  plenty  of  reasons,  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  Senate's  inability  to 
.settle  the  Wyman-Durkin  case.  Each  day  of 
cquabbling  merely  strengthens  the  nation- 
v.ide  impression  that  the  Senate  cannot  de- 
ciie  who  won  the  contest  last  November,  irnd 
that  the  best  approach  would  be  to  hold  a 
new  election  in  the  state.  That  is  what  the 
Bapublicans  have  advocated  all  along,  and 
their  strategy  has  been  self-fulfilling  to  a 
point.  As  lony  as  40  senators  refuse  to  end  de- 
bate, the  fight  will — as  they  predict — go  on 
av.d  on. 

A  new  election  Is  not,  however,  the  fairest 
or  most  desirable  remedy.  Last  November's 
outconr?  was  obviously  very  close,  and  some 
ballots  are  very  hard  to  Judge.  But  it  has  not 
been  shown  that,  on  the  merits,  the  neces- 
sary Judgments  are  impossible.  A  new  election 
would  not  be  a  rerun  in  any  real  sense;  11 
would  not  tell  us  what  New  Hampshire's 
voters  were  trying  to  say  last  November.  It 
would  be  an  entirely  new  election,  under 
different  circumstances  with,  no  doubt,  dlf- 
fsrent  issiies  and  a  difierent  turnout.  More- 
over, even  that  drastic  step  might  not  give 
New  Hampshire  another  senator  any  time 
soon.  The  state's  new  special -election  law  Is 
likely  to  face  legal  challenges  that  could  run 
on  for  month's.  Finally,  it  is  always  concelr- 
B'ole  that  the  same  procedural  fiavsrs  that 
btariEd  all  the  trouble  could  Infect  a  new 
election  too — and  might  even  bring  the  re- 
.suUs  back  to  the  Senate  again. 

All  told,  it  is  far  wiser  and  constitutionally 
more  correct  to  finish  the  Senate  review  and 
decide  as  qtilckly  and  Judiciously  as  possible 
which  candidate,  Mr.  Wyman  or  Mr.  Durkin, 
got  more  valid  votes  last  November.  For  all 
its  bickering,  the  Rules  Committee  has  al- 
ready dealt  with  most  of  the  contested  bal- 
lots and  has  narrowed  the  issues  to  quite 
manageable  scope.  A  way  to  proceed  from 
here  is  not  hard  to  prescribe.  In  otir  view, 
the  Senate  should  first  set  firm  deadlines  for 
all  future  debate  and  votes,  then  proceed 
to  vote  on  whethei  the  so-called  "skip-candi- 
date" ballots  ought  to  be  cottnted  or  not. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  as  an  Impar- 
tial auditor,  should  be  directed  to  go  back 
through  all  the  ballots  and  audit  not  only 
the  "skip-candidate"  votes  but  also  the  15 
precincts  In  which  counting  Irregularities 
or  missing  votes  have  been  alleged  by  Mr 
Wyman's  camp.  Meanwhile  the  Senate 
shotild  be  voting  on  the  other  ballots  and 


issues  that  the  Rules  Committee  was  un- 
able to  resolve.  GAO  should  then  combine 
Its  own  audit,  the  Rules  Committee's  tally 
and  the  Senate's  judgments  and  prodxtcc  a 
final  count.  'Whoever  wins  would  then  be 
seated. 

It  is  easy— almost  embarrassingly  easy — 
for  disinierc8i.ed  observers  to  recommend  sii  -h 
a  course.  The  problem  Is  that  few  senators, 
at  the  moment,  are  disinterested.  The  con- 
test has  beccme  a  test  of  pRrtlsan  power, 
loyalty  and  stamina.  The  Democrats  are  re- 
luctant to  concede  that  ihey  erred  in  trying 
to  limit  the  inquiry  too  niiich.  Many  Repub- 
licans, no  doubt,  are  tired  of  the  obstruc- 
tionist strategy  of  their  leadership  but  do 
not  want  to  be  the  Orst  to  Jump  ship  by 
voting  for  clotuie.  Yet  more  and  more  sen- 
ators on  both  sliles  ought  to  be  growing  tired 
of  the  games  and  increasingly  ashamed  oi 
the  spectacle  their  maneuvering  has  pro- 
dticed.  Such  general  unhapplness  cottld  be 
a  useful  force  by  causing  a  resurgence  of  in- 
stitutional pride  and  common  sense.  Those 
are  the  elements  that  must  be  mobilized  to 
bring  this  unhappy  stalemate  to  n  fair  and 
expeditious  eiid. 


co^xLUSION  OF  morni:;g 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  tliere  is  no  further  morning 
businp.<s.  morning  buslne.'^s  is  clo.scd. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Thf  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
j'cre.  Under  tho  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  not  to 
exceed  9:30  a.m. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  time  be  ex- 
tended if  needed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  be  allowed  his  full  15 
minutes. 

Tlie  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NUCLEAR  SAFEGUARDS 
DELUSION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
companied by  staff  members  George  W. 
Ashworth  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  David  A.  Raymond  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aimed  Serv- 
ices .  and  Gen.  Albion  W.  Knight.  Jr.  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
I  visited  Vienna  and  Geneva  Jime  29 
through  July  3  d'oiing  the  Senate  recess. 

On  this  trip,  we  explored  a  number  ol 
questions  concerning  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  strategic  arms  race,  includ- 
ing tlie  spread  of  capability  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons  In  presently  nonnuclear 
states.  Those  related  areas  can  only  be- 
ccme increasingly  important  to  our  own 
security  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  Vienna,  we  held  extended  talks  with 
officials  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency — IAEA.  This  Agency  is  con- 
sidered tlie  principal  "safeguards"  instm- 
ment  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  to 
insure  that  nuclear  technology  is  not  di- 
verted to  weapons  development. 

Unfortunately,  the  position  of  U.S. 
Pei-manent  Representative  to  the  IAEA 
has  been  vacant  for  some  months;  and 
In  light  of  recent  developments,  let  us 
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hope  this  does  not  reflect  any  loss  of  in- 
terest in  the  vital  work  this  Agency  was 
set  up  to  perform. 

In  Vienna,  we  also  met  with  United 
States  and  foreign  delegates  to  the  talks 
on  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reductions — 
MBPR.  The  U.S.  delegation  is  ably  led  by 
the  Honorable  Stanley  Resor. 

When  we  arrived  in  Geneva,  a  new 
roimd  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks — SALT— was  just  getting  imder- 
way,  this  after  many  postponements: 
and  we  held  discussions  with  members  of 
the  U.S.  negotiating  team  headed  by  the 
Honorable  U.  Alexis  Johnson. 

Based  upon  our  deliberations  at  IAEA, 
MBFR,  and  SALT,  it  is  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  control  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation and  related  aspects  of  arms 
limitation  not  only  is  loose,  but  is  slip- 
ping. It  appears  that  the  prospects  for 
meaningful  arms  control  have  become 
increasingly  doubtful. 

The  more  I  read  the  papers  on  this 
subject,  the  more  I  am  impressed  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  form,  not 
substance. 

The  discussions  held  in  Vienna  with 
officials  of  the  IAEA  were  of  special  in- 
terest in  light  of  the  multibillion  dollar 
nuclear  "deal"  which  had  just  been  con- 
cluded between  the  Governments  of  West 
Germany  and  Brazil.  Earlier  we  were  in- 
formed that  this  arrangement  was  first 
offered  to  the  United  States  but  rejected 
by  this  Government  because  we  would 
not  allow  the  export  of  a  complete  fuel 
cycle — including  enrichment  and  reproc- 
essing facilities — which  could  be  used  to 
make  nuclear  weapons. 

Now  West  Germany,  however,  a  coun- 
try which  has  both  signed  and  ratified 
the  Non-proliferation  Treaty — and 
thereby  committed  itself  "not  in  any  way 
to  assist"  another  state  to  manufactxu-e 
nuclear  weapons — has  agreed  to  transfer 
to  Brazil— a  country  which  has  not  even 
signed,  let  alone  ratified,  this  treaty — all 
the  material,  equipment  and  technology 
needed  to  establish  and  operate  a  full 
nuclear  weapons  fuel  cycle. 

This  agreement  marks  the  first  sale  of 
a  complete  fuel  cycle  to  any  nation.  Note 
that  in  this  case,  the  recipient  nation  is 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  possesses 
extensive  uranium  deposits. 

The  German-Brazil  "deal"  will  enable 
Brazil  to  produce  nuclear  weapons  for 
its  own  possible  use  as  well  as  for  sale 
to  other  countries,  including  Germany. 
Questioning  of  this  dangerous  arrange- 
ment is  reinforced  by  divergent  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  people  high  in 
the  State  Department  as  against  state- 
ments released  by  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment. Last  month  State  testified  that 
the  United  States  protested  the  deal, 
tried  to  stop  it,  but  could  not  succeed. 
Later  during  that  same  month,  however, 
the  Chancellor  of  West  Germany,  Helmut 
Schmidt,  stated  at  a  news  conference  in 
Bonn  that  the  American  Government 
"has  not  expressed  a  word  of  criticism 
to  us." 

In  any  case,  and  regardless  of  who  is 
responsible,  for  the  first  time  a  country 
which  has  refused  to  either  sign  or  ratify 
the  Non-Proliferatlon  Ti-eaty  now  has 
been  able  to  purchase  a  complete  nuclear 
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fuel  cycle  which  can  be  used  for  a  weap- 
ons development  program. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  countries 
which  are  capable  of  supplying  nuclear 
technology  have  been  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  reach  a  significant  agree- 
ment among  themselves  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  this  technology  to  non- 
nuclear  states.  More  than  that,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  commer- 
cial interests  now  prevail  over  considera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  control.  This 
sale  by  West  Germany  to  Brazil  confirms 
that  fact. 

Despite  the  IAEA  inspection  system, 
which  over  recent  years  people  had  been 
led  to  believe  would  check  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  today  that  agency  ac- 
tually furnishes  no  safeguards  to  check 
any  such  spread.  During  our  visit  to  the 
IAEA,  we  found  that  this  agency  does 
little  more  than  monitor  roughly  the 
flow  of  nuclear  materials.  It  has  no  power 
of  either  prevention  or  enforcement. 

In  this  regard,  tlie  following  conclu- 
sion of  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report  of 
1946  would  appear  to  still  hold  true  to- 
day: "A  system  of  inspection  superim- 
posed on  an  otherwise  uncontrolled  ex- 
ploitation of  atomic  energy  by  national 
governments  will  not  be  an  adequate 
safeguard." 

Any  enforcement  of  sanctions  in  tlie 
case  of  safeguard  violations  detected  by 
the  IAEA — that  is,  diversion  of  nuclear 
fuel  from  peaceful  to  weapons-develop- 
ment purposes — would  appear  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations.  As 
a  congressional  representative  on  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  last  U.N.  session, 
however,  I  found  the  possibility  would  be 
remote  indeed  that  the  U.N.  would  en- 
force sanctions  against  a  country  which 
obtained  nuclear  weapons. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
SALT  negotiations,  our  visit  to  Geneva 
confirmed  that  progress  in  SALT  has 
been  slow  and  tortuous.  Summed  up,  the 
two  parties  have  not  yet  achieved  any 
meaningful  control  over  the  nuclear 
arms  race;  and  the  pace  of  new  weapons 
technology,  as  illustrated  by  the  so- 
called  "cruise  missile,"  along  with  addi- 
tional precision-guided  vehicles,  seems  to 
be  outstripping  efforts  to  curb  the  arms 
race. 

A  great  scientist  once  characterized 
the  nuclear  picture  of  the  1950's  as  "two 
scorpions  in  a  bottle." 

Today  there  are  six  scorpions  in  that 
bottle,  and  we  now  know  that  soon  there 
will  be  many  more;  so  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  what  any  two 
countries  may  decide  will  not  necessarily 
be  decisive,  no  matter  how  many  nu- 
clear weapons  they  may  possess. 

Any  coimtry  which  possesses  nuclear 
weapons  could  provide  a  grave  threat  to 
virtually  any  other  country,  a  condition 
which  implies  future  danger  to  all  na- 
tions. 

In  this  nuclear  age,  while  the  spread 
of  atomic  weapons  continues  unchecked, 
the  assurance  of  any  nation  that  it  would 
not  seek  nuclear  weapons — or  would  only 
seek  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  "peace- 
ful purposes"— may  only  reflect  its  cur- 
rent public  attitude.  But,  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston  once  observed  regarding  the  be-  ' 
havior  of  nations. 


We  have  no  eternal  allies,  we  have  no  per- 
petual enemies.  Our  Interests  are  eternal  and 
perpetual  and  those  Interests  it  is  our  duty 
to  follow. 

In  this  connection,  consider  that  30 
years  ago  our  two  chief  enemies  in  war 
were  Germany  and  Japan,  and  two  of 
our  strongest  allies  were  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China;  therefore  any  nation  would 
be  foolish  to  consider  present  alinements 
and  present  appearances  of  mutual  goals 
to  be  a  permanent  state. 

In  any  case,  the  nuclear  genie  is  now 
out  of  control,  and  the  number  of  scor- 
pions continues  to  grow. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Organizations  and  Secu- 
rity Agreements  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  I  chair,  will 
resume  hearings  on  nonproliferation  this 
Friday,  at  which  time  we  will  receive 
testimony  from  the  Honorable  Dwight 
Porter,  director  of  International  Govern- 
ment Affairs  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  and  former  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  Vienna. 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  that  Brazil 
had  originally  approached  the  Westing- 
house  Corp.  lor  the  nuclear  arrangement 
it  was  finally  able  to  receive  from  West 
Germany. 

I  would  estimate  that  since  World  War 
II  we  have  probably  put  over  $200  billion 
into  the  defense  of  West  Germany 
which,  of  course,  means  also  the  defense 
of  Europe;  and  yet  they  accepted  tlie 
arrangement  which  this  Nation  refused 
to  give  the  Brazilians,  and  in  doing  so 
they  have  set  up  a  nuclear  power  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  hearings  will  examine  various 
aspects  of  this  arrangement. 

We  shall  also  examine  broadly  new 
developments  in  the  commercial  nuclear 
field,  such  as  the  Common  Market's  re- 
ported turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  en- 
riched uranium  which  it  has  in  the  past 
purchased  ahnost  exclusively  from  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  articles  which 
have  illuminated  recent  developments  in 
the  nuclear  field  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  first,  from  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  of  July  2,  entitled,  "Nuclear- 
Plant  Growth  Arousing  Global  Fears  of 
Spreading  Weapons";  and  the  second 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  6,  and  is  entitled,  "Europeans  Turn- 
ing to  Soviet  Uraniiun." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unchaiked  Atom?— Nuclear  Plant  Growth 
Arousing     Global     Pears     o?     Sphfautng 

V/EAPONS 

(By  Bowen  Northrup) 
London.— A  few  days  ago  diplomats  from 
eight  countries  held  a  meeting  here  that 
was  so  secret  they  declined  to  give  details 
of  the  meeting's  schedule,  what  was  dis- 
cussed or  even  the  names  of  those  attending. 
One  breach  of  the  tight  security  and  some 
of  the  participants  would  have  pulled  out. 
That  Isn't  to  be  risked,  because  the  diplo- 
mats were  meeting  on  a  subject  that  desper- 
ately requires  harmony  of  purpose:  regulat- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  power  technology 
that  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  spread  of 
atomic  weapons. 
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The  diplomats  represented  the  eight  coun- 
tries that  have  nuclear  technology  to  export: 
the  U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  France, 
Canada.  West  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy. 
Their  goal  Is  to  set  up  firm  ground  nUes 
for  the  strict  control  of  all  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  materials  sold  to  other  nations. 

The  Issue  has  quite  suddenly  come  to  a 
head  because  of  West  Germany's  agreement, 
signed  In  Bonn  last  week,  to  sell  Brazil  a 
nuclear  "package"  that  is  one  of  the  biggest 
transactions  of  the  nuclear  age.  It's  worth 
at  least  $4  billion  and  perhaps  double  that. 
A.S  part  of  the  package,  over  the  next  15 
years  the  Germans  will  be  selling  the  Bra- 
:^iliaus  not  only  power  plants  but  also  the 
know-bow  for  making  their  own  nuclear 
fuel,  either  from  uranium  or  plutonium. 
Unfortunately  this  same  fuel  technology  can 
also  be  turned  away  from  the  peaceful  atom 
of  nuclear  power  to  the  deadly  atom  of 
nuclear  wwpanxj. 

AN   UKGENT    ISSUX 

It's  even  more  unfortunate  that  Brazil, 
like  several  other  nuclear  aspirants,  hasn't 
signed  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
by  which  non-nuclear  nations  are  prohibited 
from  making  nuclear  explosives  and  agree 
to  submit  to  International  Inspection  of  nu- 
clear facilities.  "The  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  now  a  more  urgent  issue  than  at 
any  time  In  the  past  decade,"  says  John  Mad- 
dox,  a  British  scholar  at  tlie  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London. 

Nuclear  technology  is  hardly  a  mystery  any 
more.  Nuclear  plants  are  available  from  a 
number  of  manufacturers;  the  processes  for 
turning  uranium  Into  nuclear  fuel  are  well 
known  and  the  chemical  extraction  of  plu- 
tonium from  used  nuclear  fuel  is  almost  basic 
technology.  Put  together  as  a  package  they 
would  give  a  developing  natlou  a  degree  of 
energy  Independence  that  the  forces  of  na- 
tionalism are  coming  to  demand. 

The  critical  question  is  will  these  countries 
use  this  technology  for  energy  or  weapons 
production?  And  will  the  companies  that  sell 
them  the  technology  take  steps  to  ensure  its 
peaceful  use? 

There  are  426  reactore  planned  or  operating 
in  38  nations  outside  the  U.S.  Frank  Baruaby, 
director  of  the  International  Peace  Research 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  .says;  "Any  spread  of 
nuclear  technology  is  serious  without  a  cor- 
responding indication  that  countries  will 
give  up  that  part  of  their  sovereignty  that  Is 
required  to  put  the  techtiology  under  Inter- 
national control." 

SOtTTH    KORF.AN    WARNING 

That  indication  simply  isn't  there  with 
many  of  nuclear  energy's  new  customers. 
France,  for  example,  Is  discussing  the  build- 
ing of  a  massive,  multibillion-dollar  nuclear 
fuel  factory  In  Iran.  Neither  country  has 
signed  the  nonproliferation  treaty.  Neither 
has  Argentina,  which  is  ijuying  nuclear  plants 
Trom  Canada. 

South  Korea,  which  has  signed  the  treaty, 
is  al.'io  buying  plants  from  Canada  and  is 
rsnnored  to  be  negotiating  for  a  French 
plutonium-processing  plant.  Recently,  de- 
.-I>lte  the  treaty.  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
svarned  that  South  Korea  might  have  to 
develop  its  own  arsenal  of  nuciear  wenpons 
if  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  fails. 

Tlie  danger  that  power-plant  sales  can 
indeed  lead  to  the  development  of  nuclear 
explobives  was  clearly  demon.strated  last  year 
".hon  India  set  off  a  devic?  made  from  plu- 
'.o)iium  extracted  from  a  research,  reactor 
snpplied  by  Canada.  India  said  the  device  was 
developed  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  concern  of  the  nuclear  superpowerfi, 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  that  the 
manufacturers  of  nuclear  equipment  might 
'^le  a  little  too  eager  to  sell  tiieir  technology. 
European  companies  pariioularlv  need  tlie 
business  because  they  have  iimlted  domestic 
markets.  Mr.  Maddox  say.^  thei.-e  te  a  major 


threat  posed  by  "the  degree  to  which  the 
commercial  Ititerests  of  the  nuclear  industry 
will  erode  the  (nonproliferation)   treaty." 

Some  U.S.  nuclear  sources  believe  that  West 
Germany  made  certain  concessions  to  the 
Brazilians  over  the  future  control  of  its  tech- 
nology in  order  to  win  the  massive  contract. 
"It's  too  bad  that  the  West  Germans  are 
willing  to  give  away  this  technology  so 
easily,"  says  Jarvis  Cotton,  manager  of  inter- 
national marketing  for  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric. 

A   CHILL   IN    WASHINGTON 

Perhaps  his  bitterness  can  be  excused  be- 
caus«  originally  the  Brazilians  went  to 
Westinghouse  for  the  contract.  The  Brazilian 
government  was  seeking  as  many  as  eight 
nticlear  power  plants  from  Westinghouse 
plus  U.S.  government  export  licenses  for 
nuclear-fuel  and  plutouium-processlng  tech- 
nology. 

The  problem  is  that  most  of  the  non-Com- 
mtmist  world's  nuclear  fuel  or  enriched 
uranium  as  It's  called.  Is  made  in  three  mas- 
sive U.S.  government -owned  plants  that  were 
originally  buUt  for  the  weapons  program. 
Washington  is  only  now  planning  for  the 
transfer  of  this  technology  to  U.S.  Industry 
and  is  firmly  opposed  to  Its  exportation. 
There  is  also  opposition  to  the  spread  of  plu- 
tonium-processing  technology. 

"For  the  Brazilians  it  was  simple,  for  us 
It  was  complicated,"  says  Mr.  Cotton.  "At 
some  critical  stage  the  U.S.  government  took 
a  position  that  was  considered  negative  by 
the  Brazilians  and  they  (the  Brazilians) 
turned  the  whole  process  oflf."  Mr.  Cotton 
doesn't  know  precisely  what  offended  the 
Brazilians:  "I  only  know  that  a  chill  devel- 
oped." 

V  ashington's  stiff  attitude  to  selling  nu- 
clear technology  in  a  package  recently  was 
expressed  by  Sen.  John  Sparlunan,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
who  called  the  situation  "appalling."  It's 
known  that  Washington  has  expressed  Its 
displeasure  to  Bonn  over  the  transaction. 

Tlie  West  Germans  privately  dismiss  all 
this  talk  as  commercial  sour  grapes.  They 
have  negotiated  safeguards  with  the  Brazil- 
ians In  conjunction  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  agency  in  Vienna  that  In 
some  respects  "go  beyond"  the  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty,  says  an  official  in  Bonn. 

A  SCRAMBLE  FOB   BUSINESS 

The  Germans  make  another  point.  "Other 
countries  would  have  sold  them  (the  Bra- 
zilians) the  system  If  West  Germany  hadn't," 
according  to  the  Bonn  official. 

This  scramble  for  business,  warns  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, is  going  to  put  the  five  U.S.  reactor 
manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage  If  Wash- 
ington continues  to  take  a  "hard  line"  posi- 
tion. 

There  are,  he  says,  between  50  and  75  mil- 
lion-kilowatt nuclear  plants  coming  up  for 
bids  around  the  world,  over  the  next  five 
years  or  so.  Some  of  these,  he  says,  will  only 
go  to  those  companies  that  can  offer  package 
deals  of  nuclear  plants  plus  uranium  and 
plutonium  technology. 

That  is  why  the  eight  nations  that  export 
nuclear  technology  are  meeting  lu  London. 
They  are  desperately  tryhig  to  set  up  a  code 
before  the  nuclear-sales  race  gets  out  of 
hand. 

"The  problem  is  the  treaties  and  Inspection 
techniques,"  says  A.  L.  Natwick  an  inter- 
national specialist  at  General  Electric.  An 
ofncial  of  another  company  says  one  obvious 
goal  for  the  eight  nations  is  to  "bring  France 
into  the  system  of  backing  adequate  safe- 
guards."  Another  goal  is  to  agree  to  controls 
on  tlie  transfer  of  technology  and  know-how 
as  well  as  equipment  and  materials. 

Even  with  thebe  stringent  controls,  Mr. 
Maddox,  the  British  scholar,  warns  that  the 
Brazilians  could  comply  with  the  letter  of 
the  agreement  but  build  their  own  weapons- 
producing  In.-t-all.ition  tVirou!4h  a  long-term 


"parallel  Imitative  effort."  The  German 
transaction,  he  declares  "will  obviously  make 
it  easier  for  Brazil  at  some  future  stage  to 
build  an  unsafeguarded  device." 

PIJSNTT    OF    URANItTM 

A  look  at  the  Weet  German  teclinologv 
that's  to  be  exported  shows  how  this  might 
be  done.  First  the  nuclear  plants  themselves 
wUl  be  built  by  Kraftwerk  Union  AG,  a  Joint 
venture  of  Siemens  and  AEG-Telefunken. 
The  company  has  firm  commitments  for 
two  1.3-million -kilowatt  power  stations,  and 
the  Brazilians  have  taken  an  option  for  six 
more. 

Brazil,  which  is  generally  a  resource 
poor  nation,  does  have  abundant  deposits  of 
uranium  (and.  Indeed,  part  of  the  agree- 
ment calls  for  Brazil  to  export  uranium  to 
West  Germany  as  partial  payment).  But  to 
turn  the  uranium  Into  fuel  for  the  nuclear 
plants,  Brazil  must  build  a  plant  to  enrich 
the  metal. 

Kraftwerk  Union's  so-called  light-water 
reactors  use  uranium  iuel  in  which  the  fis- 
sionable isotope  uranium-235,  which  Is  only 
0.7%  of  natural  uranium.  Is  increased  to 
about  5%.  In  the  U.S.  this  is  done  by  "filter- 
ing" gasified  uranium  through  miles  of  tub- 
ing. Another  process,  being  developed  both 
by  the  U.S.  and  a  West  German -Dutch-Brit- 
ish consortium,  concentrates  the  uranium- 
236  by  whirlhig  the  gasified  uranium  in  a 
certifuge. 

The  only  totally  West  German  technology 
available  for  export  Is  the  "Jet  nozzle"  pro- 
cess, which  since  1970  has  been  under  devel- 
opment by  the  STEAO  combine  in  Essen. 
STEAG  will  build  Its  first  pUot  plant  in  Bra- 
zil by  1981  and  will  follow  this  with  a  com- 
mercial plant.  The  process  requires  enor- 
mous amounts  of  electricity,  which  Brazil 
cotUd  provide  with  hydroelectric  power. 

A    MAN-»LAOE    FUEL 

This  doesn't  mean  that  Brazil  will  then 
have  the  stuff  of  bombs,  because  nuclear  de< 
vices  need  almost  solid  uranium-235.  But, 
nuclear  experts  say,  the  nozzle  technique 
could  be  adapted  for  producing  bomb-grade 
uranium. 

There  is  another  source  of  weapons  ma- 
terial: plutonium.  This  "man-made"  radio- 
active metal  Is  a  by-product  of  the  nuclear 
reaction  Inside  the  reactor.  But  it  can  only 
be  obtained  by  removing  the  used  uranium 
fuel  from  the  reactor  and  running  it  tlirough 
a  chemical  extraction  plant. 

Because  plutonium  Is  an  ideal  fuel  for 
nucleu  reactors  and,  of  course,  means  that 
less  uranium  has  to  be  used,  it's  expected 
that  plutonium  plants  are  going  to  provide 
a  brisk  business  for  manufacturers  some  time 
in  the  future.  (At  present  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  commercial  plutonium  plants 
around  the  world  and  none  operating  lu  the 
US.) 

This  means  that  plutonium  is  likely  to  be 
plentiful.  The  Stockholm  peace  research  in- 
stitute believes  the  situation  is  already  dan- 
gerously advanced.  It  calculates  that  by 
1983.  80  tons  of  bomb-grade  plutonium  wiii 
be  "available."  Of  this,  one-tUlrd  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  nations  that  haven't  signed  the 
nonproliferation  treaty — or  enough  to  make 
about  50  bombs  of  "nominal"  size. 

There's  also  a  problem  with  plutonium 
plants  that  needs  to  be  tackled  by  the  ex- 
porting countries.  Engineers  call  it  "mate- 
rial unaccounted  for,"  or  the  plutonium  that 
gets  "lost"  in  a  plant's  Intricate  system  ol 
pipe.s  or  that  sticks  to  fuel  cannisters.  It  can 
amount  to  3'r  to  5'.  of  a  plant's  plutonium 
production,  and  Mr.  Maddox  belleve.s  thexe 
^safeguards  are  luisatiijfactory. 

Clearly  Bonn  is  hoping  that  such  prob- 
lenLs  will  be  resolved  by  the  time  the  repro- 
cessing plant  is  delivered  to  Brazil  six  year:< 
or  .SI)  from  now.  And  to  tho.se  who  are  nerv- 
•0*  •bout  ttM  prospect,  a  Bonn  official  em- 
pnp.sl'ps.   "Tiierc   wil!  l>c   no  export  llren^ies 
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Issued  unless  complete  safeguards  are  as- 
sured." 

I  Prom  the  Nfew  York  Times,  July  6,  19751 
Europeans  Tvtjnifc  to  Sovrrr  URANrcM 
(By  WUlUm  M.  Drozdiak) 
BBT7SSELS. — The  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, which  traditionally  has  purchased 
enriched   uranium   almost  exclusively  from 
the  United  States,  Is  turning  Increasingly  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  fuel  Its  nuclear-power 
plants — at   least   through   the    1970's,   whUe 
Europe    develops   her    own    production    ca- 
pacity. 

Not  only  has  burgeoning  world  demand 
strained  American  production  capacity  to 
the  limit,  but  also  the  Russians  are  selling 
the  fuel  at  lower  prices  and  with  fewer 
transport  problems. 

The  main  reason  few  the  escalating  de- 
mand for  nuclear  power  Is  the  quadrupling 
In  oil  prices  that  has  occurred  since  1973. 
Nuclear  power  Is  the  cheapest  alternative 
to  oil  for  production  of  electricity. 

The  Common  Market  countries,  to  cut 
their  reliance  on  oil  Imports  to  40  per  cent 
from  65  per  cent  of  annual  energy  needs  over 
the  next  10  years,  plan  to  triple  energy 
production  from  nuclear  power  plants  by 
1960,  but  their  own  nuclear-fuel  Industries 
are  not  expected  to  reach  maturity  until 
the  end  of  the  decade.  Therefore  imports 
will   be  needed. 

Should  delays  In  the  European  fuel  de- 
velopment occur,  dependence  on  Russian 
nuclear  fuel  would  be  prolonged,  and  some 
question  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would 
then  try  to  exert  political  pressures  through 
Its  dominant  supply  role. 

Common  Market  energy  officials,  however, 
dlsmlM  such  a  scenario.  But  one  European 
diplomat  mused:  "Relying  on  the  Arabs  and 
Russians  at  the  same  time  for  our  fuel  sup- 
plies Is  not  my  idea  of  a  secvue  energy  pos- 
ture." 

Echoing  the  opinion  of  most  observers, 
an  E.E.C.  energy  official  sees  the  purchase  of 
Rtisslan  nuclear  fuel  as  a  simple  business 
deal. 

"We  want  to  diversify  our  fuel  sources,  and 
the  Russians  provide  one  possibility.  They, 
In  turn,  need  to  earn  money  to  pay  for 
Western  machinery." 

He  added  a  caveat,  though,  reminiscent 
of  the  pre-d*tente  era: 

"We  hope  to  avoid  buying  too  much  of 
their  enriched  uranium.  After  all,  one  must 
not  tempt  the  devil." 

The  nine  E.E.C.,  members  still  get  most 
of  their  nuclear  fuel  from  the  United  States, 
with  less  than  20  per  cent  coming  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  the  American  share  Is 
expected  to  drop  to  25  per  cent  In  10  years. 
In  1977,  dependence  on  Russian  eiurlched 
uranium  will  shoot  up  to  more  than  60  per 
cent,  according  to  E.E.C.  energy-supply  offi- 
cials. They  expect  to  import  3.2  million  units 
of  separative  work  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  year  and  1.7  million  units  from  the 
United  States,  although  the  ngures  are  sub- 
ject to  change. 

The  American  fuel  sells  for  $42.10  per  en- 
riched unit,  and  the  price  will  rise  to  •53.35 
per  unit  after  Aug.  20.  The  Russians  use  the 
American  price  as  a  reference  and  discount 
theirs  by  8  to  5  per  cent  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  order. 

More  Important  than  price  Is  the  question 
of  avanabmty  of  the  fuel.  By  Congressional 
act,  the  TTnlted  States  cannot  pledge  nuclear 
fuel  deliveries  above  existing  production 
levels. 

In  June  1974,  the  United  States  had  to  stop 
accepting  new  long-term  contracts  to  enrich 
uranium  because  the  three  enrichment 
plants  run  by  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  were  fully  com- 
mitted through  the  early  1980's. 

As  a  result,  European  overtures  to  the 
Russians  have  been  greeted  with  tacit  ap- 
proval by  United  States  authorities. 
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This  spring  Washington  even  granted  per- 
mission to  ship  American  uranium  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  processing  into  nuclear  fuel 
destined  for  West  German  power  plants. 
Using  hydroelectric  power  from  a  giant  dam 
near  Lake  Baikal,  the  Soviet  enrichment 
plant  Is  believed  to  produce  annually  as 
much  nuclear  fuel  as  each  of  the  three 
American  facilities. 

Soviet  output  of  enriched— that  Is,  fis- 
sionable— uranium  is  esOmated  at  10  mil- 
lion units  of  separative  work  annually,  about 
half  of  17  to  20  million  units  a  year. 

United  States  output,  however,  is  expected 
to  rise  to  27  mUllon  units  by  1980  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  said  he  will  ask  for  legislation 
to  authorize  th,e  production  and  sale  of  en- 
riciied  m-anium  by  private  Industry,  there- 
by further  expanding  production  capacity. 
At  present  there  Is  a  Government  monop- 
oly on  such  work.  Europeans  also  expect  to 
produce  the  fuel  by  that  time,  and  they  an- 
ticipate cutting  Soviet  Imports  to  less  than 
2  million  units  by  1979. 

The  Russians  started  churning  out  en- 
riched uranium  for  utUities  abroad  In  1971, 
when  they  signed  a  contract  with  the  French 
to  supply  the  Fessenhelm  power  plant  with 
a  small  amoimt  of  nuclear  fuel. 

Bigger  emrichment  deals  followed  with  a 
growing  list  of  nations.  Including  West  Ger- 
many. Britain,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Japan, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  seeins  eager  to  expand 
this  trade. 

Once  supply  contracts  have  been  signed, 
the  Europeans  say  they  encounter  no  deliv- 
ery problems  with  the  Soviet  fuel,  in  con- 
trast to  recurrent  troubles  over  American 
shipments. 

The  latest  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market  over  nuclear- 
fuel  deliveries  occurred  in  April,  when  the 
United  States  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion stopped  issuing  export  licenses  for  all 
nuclear  materials  whUe  it  completed  a  full 
review  of  tran^>ort  safeguards. 

Common  Market  energy  officials  sent  a  vig- 
orous protest  to  the  State  Department  de- 
ploring the  lack  of  consultation  before  the 
commission's  move,  which  raised  In  their 
eyes,  "seriotis  concern  over  the  security  ol 
nuclear  fuel  supplies  from  the  United 
States.". " 

American  officials  replied  that  pubUc  out- 
cry over  the  discovery  of  a  shipment  of  nu- 
clear material  tlirough  regular  conunerclal 
channels  in  March  provoked  an  urgent  In- 
vestigation before  the  Europeans  could  be 
Informed. 

The  shipment  In  question — 200  potmds  of 
plutonlvun.  a  highly  toxic,  radioactive  ex- 
tract from  spent  uranium —  was  being  flown 
from  an  Italian  nuclear  plant  to  the  West- 
Inghouse  processing  plant  near  Pittsburgh, 
through  Kennedy  Airport,  where  it  was 
discovered. 

In  theory  200  pounds  of  plutonlum  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  nine  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  yields  equal  to  that  of  the  bomb 
dropped  on  Nagasaki  during  World  War  II, 
or  a  force  of  about  20,000  tons  of  TJJ.T. 

After  the  explanation.  Common  Market  en- 
ergy officials  were  more  understanding  of  the 
toughened  United  States  stance  on  nuclear 
controls. 

"We  obviously  realize  that  you  can't  move 
this  dangerous  stuff  around  like  sacks  of 
potatoes,"  commented  one  official  here  later. 
But  like  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973,  the 
recent  controversy  made  It  clear  to  many 
Europeans  how  vulnerable  they  are  to  the 
whims  of  outside  fuel  suppliers. 

Consequently,  the  matter  has  evoked  more 
strident  European  calls  for  expediting  self- 
reliance  In  nuclear-fuel  production — a  goal 
that  remains  distant  partly  because  of  Euro- 
pean differences  over  which  of  two  processes 
to  use. 

Directors  of  the  Auglo-Dutch-West  Ger- 
man nuclear  consortium,  Urenco,  have  called 
on  the  nine  Common  Market  countries  to  In- 


crease financing  to  speed  the  development  of 
European  uranium  enrichment  plants.  The 
consortium  was  formed  In  1970  to  de'-elop 
Jointly  the  centrifugal  force  method  of  en- 
richment. 

Experts  had  been  divided  over  the  merits 
of  that  method  of  enrichment  and  the  tradi- 
tional gas  diffusion  process,  used  In  Western 
technology  shice  the  Manhattan  Pro'eet  in 
1945.  Consequently  a  rival  consortium. 
Eurodif.  was  formed  by  Prance,  Italy.  Spain 
and  Belgium  to  build  gas-dlffuslon  enrich- 
ment plants. 

In  January,  Iran  lent  Eurodif  $1  billion 
and  announced  that  she  would  share  In  the 
casts  of  a  new  Eurodif  plant  being  con- 
structed at  Tricastiu  in  southern  Prance. 

UntU  the  oil  crisis  struck,  it  appeared  that 
the  two  consortia  would  be  fighting  each 
other  to  corner  what  was,  at  that  time,  a 
relatively  small  market  for  nuclear  fuel. 

But  now.  booming  world  demand  and  the 
eroding  American  enrlched-uranlum  mo- 
nopoly have  widened  the  futvire  market  and 
induced  both  groups  to  increase  their  origi- 
nal investment  plans. 

While  Urenco  could  bring  new  capacity  on 
stream  in  foiu-  years,  the  Eurodif  system 
would  take  six  to  eight  years.  And  a  new  gas 
diffusion  factory  costs  at  least  $2.5  blUlon, 
pliw  $1  billion  to  finance  the  three  thermal- 
power  stations  requlied  for  the  plant's  own 
energy  needs. 

Nor  are  costs  and  processing  differences  the 
only  deterrents  to  expediting  the  mo-e  away 
from  dependency  on  Imports. 

The  wave  of  nuclear  protests  that  swept  the 
United  States  a  few  years  ago  has  also  reached 
Europe,  and  more  people  are  becoming  hostile 
to  the  .spread  of  nuclear  Installations. 

Last  year,  massive  public  opposition  forced 
the  French  Government  to  abandon  plans  to 
build  the  Chlnon  nuclear-powered  electricity 
station  In  the  Loire  Valley,  and  construction 
of  the  Whyl  Nuclear  Power  Plant  near  Frei- 
burg, West  Germany,  was  halted  by  massive 
public  opposition  earlier  this  year. 

Faced  with  such  obstacles,  the  European 
nuclear-energy  program  will  not  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  for  at  least  several  more  years 
community  experts  say.  In  the  meantime  the 
Soviet  Union  has  found  a  lucrative  source  of 
hard  currency. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION  OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business.  Senate  Resolution 
166,  with  time  thereon  to  be  limited  to 
2  hours.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  division  2,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
until  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  Just 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  vote  would 
still  occur  at  10:30  ajn.  and  that  the 
time  thus  consumed  out  of  the  1  hour, 
which  began  at  9:30,  will  be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pox-e.  That  is  coirect. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  tiiank  the  boxes  would  take  no  more  than  3  or  4  the  major  candidates.  The  ballots  were  then 

Chair.  working  days.  physically  removed  from  the  box  and  au  or- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  Why  were  precinct  protests  taken?  ganlzatlon.  or  sorting  process  was  uudertaktu 

pore.  Who  yields  time?  The  recount  itself  was  conducted  in  an  rLA  %  "^!;!.tr^n«il^.«  -^!*^f^t?^,.?« 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  atmosphere  of  tremendous  confusion.  All  had  been  folded  up  and  had  to  i^  uruoided 

ihe  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  that  of  the  boxes  were  opened  and  counted  in  and  arranged,  in  other  instances  they  were 

the  time  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides,  one  insufficiently  large  room  in  the  State  merely  arrangid  and  put  in  an  order  to  count 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  House.  Each  side  had  observers,  friends,  expeditiously,  .^t  one  stage  of  the  proceeding, 

pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  relatives   and   well-wishers   who,   along  l  think  it  wh*  the  first  day,  the  Secietary  of 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  with  tiie  press,  crowded  into  the  room  states  representatives,  upon  being  advised 

The   assistant  legislative  clerk   pro-  around  the  counting  tables.  This  created  ^'l^.^T^V"."?*^^^  "^  ^^lE."''V.w ''^^1*.°' 

„..^^aA   f«  ««ii  +v,«.  W.11                                         «    „..«„*    J 1    ^t   ^„j„»   ~.,j »,^^4^i»^  all  ballots  which  were  marked  with  anvthlng 

cteded  to  caU  the  roU.          .^     ^   ^      .  «  ^reat  deal  of  noise  and  commotion,  ^^^^^  ^han  p.i  x.  and  aii  absentee  ballots 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Prcj-ident,  I  ask  which  was  not  conducive  to  an  orderly  undertook    in  the  first  instance,  to  physi- 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  proceeding.  Additionally,  the  long  hours,  cally  segregate  those  displaying  them  to  the 

the  quoinim  call  be  rescinded.  often  from  9  a.m.  imtil  11  p.m.,  placed  a  representati\  es  of  the  candidates. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  secretary  q.  This  is  at  the  counting  table? 

/\LLEN  1 .    Without    objection,    it    is    so  of  state's  personnel  who  were  in  charge  A.  That  is  at  the  counting  table,  that  is 

ordered.  of  the  recount.  *^°55*»t'        .....        ,»      ,       ...... 

Who  yields  time?  At  the  beginning  of  the  recount.  Mr.  ,„S- ^f„Ti^o".U  .%^.nl"r»,  .l^t'lct  to  ^.Tai" 

« »        %■» .  rrrr^TT-.*-  T..      ^I'r*        ji       ■»■.-.. I                               iji-rr.        »-.  f  orccs  Indicated  a  general  protest  to  all  ab- 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  Durkin  was  represented  by  Tom  Downs  gentees  and  all  ballots  marked  in  any  man- 
inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  the  time  situa-  of  Michigan.  Downs  had  apparently  In-  ner  other  than  with  an  Z  in  the  square, 
tion  at  the  moment.  structed  the  Durkin  checkers  to  protest  what  did  the  Wyman  forces  do  so  far  as  pro- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side  everything   that   moved.   Consequently,  tests  are  concerned? 

has  20  minutes.  they  began  to  protest  all  ballots  marked  a.  By  way  of  protective  reaction,  I  di- 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  with  a  checkmark  and  all  absentee  bal-  'e^ted  all  of  the  Wyman  representatives  to 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  min-  lots,  despite  the  fact  that  these  were  S?^  Li??,^Kou!l  f^^n!J^!„  ^h  .,?«,!« 

utes  of  the  20  minutes  that  I  have  for  perfectly  good  ballots  under  New  Hamp-  STrk^dwi^h^LythSoTh^Tha'^ 

my  side.  shire  law.  As  a  defensive  measm-e,  Wy-  q.  what  was  the  method  there  of  being 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  discussion  man  people  responded  in  kind.  The  result  sure  that  the  candidates'  representatives  saw 

centered  around  a  number  of  points.  One  was  that  hundreds  of  ballots  were  being  the  ballots  that  were  of  concern  to  him? 

was  that  Mr.  Wyman's  protests  were  not  protested  and  piled  by  the  secretary  of  A.  As  the  Secretary  of  state  and  his  Deputy 

made  in  a  timely  fashion,  state's  personnel  into  numerous  special  ^'^^^  through  the  protested  baUots,  and  bai- 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  punwse  today  categories.  Tliis  only  added  to  the  conf u-  J°*t  "^^^I^^L  'li"!?;f,';„?„H**'f  *h*',  ^Vy^lt^ 

to  both  dociunent  what  I  understand  to  sion  already  existing  LTorfthV^iLiy  ^0^  prv^ha't'^w 

be  the  case  for  Mr.  Wyman's  request  to  I  quote  here  from  the  testimony  of  one  lot,  at  the  time  he  made  the  miing  and.  at 

recount  the  10  voting  precincts  enumer-  of  Mr.  Wyman's  attorneys,  Dort  Bigg,  that  time,  the  legal  representative  had  the 

ated  in  issue  No.  1  and  to  correct  what  before   the   ballot   law   commission   on  opportimlty  to  log  a  formal  protest,  in  which 

I  believe  to  be  numerous  misstatements,  December  7,  1974  concerning  the  situa-  case  that  individual  specific  ballot  was.  again. 

although  undoubtedly  inadvertent,  con-  tion  during  the  recount.  physically  segregated,  a  pink  sheet  such  a-^ 

cerning  the  state  of  the  record.  A.  I  was  personally  present  through  the,  .^^  ^k'®  ^*"  "^^^T^*  ^V^,!  protested  bal- 

Initially,  it  is  important  for  the  Senate  virtually,  entire  process,  with  the  exception  of  ^^„°^^  of  stt^or  Ms  Deoutv  m^ked^ 

to  understand  exactly  what  a  "precinct  momentary  absences  from  tho  room.  I  was  ^^^'S  shert  for  whom  he  hL  ruled  the 

protest"  is.  A  precinct  protest  is  a  pro-  f  esent  from  the  opening  moment  through  Fallot,  by  whom  it  was  protested,  and  then 

test  lodged  by  one  side  or  another— or  *°  the  end  of  the  proc^ding  of  the  initial  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^j^^^  ,j^,j^^g  ^.^^^  ^^^       ,^ 

both— to  the  count  of  an  entire  voting  ''^^^  °^"^^  recount  m  Portsmouth.  •  •  •  s^eet  attached,  were  taken  under-well,  not 

uv^vii     lAj  wic  v^v/iw.i,  ui  «.i  <;iii/iiE  .uwiiB  Q  ^^^   generally,  the  hours  dtirlng  which  „„^^.  „„o,h    k,,*  i,,  «h«  ^r-^^.^^„^  ^r  o  \.^,. 

precmct.    It    consists    of    a    request    to  thrt  ohake  of  the  orocess  was  conducted  ""^^^  guard,  but  In  the  presence  of  a  rep- 

mpvplv  niiPn  iin  Iho  hnv  nnrt  tnprelv  poiint  ,       ^P.^.^    I  \  T  P™^*^  ^^^  conauctea.  resentative  of  each  party  to  the  Xerox  room. 

?^o  .,LT   All   nf%^    tn.?<^!^ffJi  S  *'^^",'**^  ^*  ^^^'\^l,T  ""^^^'^e-  ^^«»  '^"'  they  were  Xeroxed    a.id  copies  were  made 

the  paper.  All  Of  the  judgmental  calls  we  get  done  at  night?  available  to  those  who  required  them, 

have  been  removed  through  the  protest  a.  We  started  at  9  o  clock  in  the  morning.  q  ^^jj  ^^j^^,  jj^^  ^.j^^^  ^^^^  Durkin  force.s 

process  at  the  recomit  and  are  among  the  t""  as  close  to  it  as  we  could  gather  everyone,  lo^^^^  their  general  protest  against  all  ab- 

3.500  ballots  that  went  before  the  baUot  f.'J'^^^^.^'^Tr.\^^^^°''^l^..Z^^^^^r.J'  ^'^'^^^   ^^"ot^'   ^'^^^   "le   result  that   the 

law  commission  and  the  Rules  Commit-  Imfe'^noroxiZt^v  an\our  at  dta^^^  ^y'""''  '°'*=""  **'**  ''"'  """*'  '^'^  ^-^'^'^  ^''^ 

fw>  ThP  hnllntt:  i-Pmaininp  in  thi»  hnv  urt>  T'  »PP'^o'""^'^ely  an  hour  at  dinnertime  purkin  forces  lodged  their  general  protest 

tee.  ineoauoteiemaininglntneboxare  and   we   ran   variously   from   as   late   as   9  against  all  ballots  marked  other  than  with 

Clearly  baUots  for  either  Wyman,  Durkin.  oclock-or,  as  early  as  9  o'clock  to  as  late  ^  x  in  the  squares,  and  the  Wvmarforce" 

Chimento.  or  no  one.  All  tliat  is  requested  as  ll:00  or  ll:30  on  some  occasions.  took  the  same  protective  action    what  was 

is  to  physically  count  them.  Q-  m  ^^^  process,  m  the  Council  Cham-  ^lie  result  insofar  as  the  taking  of  protested 

The  number  of  ballots  involved  hi  each  ^^^-  .**°*  ^^^^  *?*"^  °^  workers  were  there  ballots  over  for  checking  by  the  Secretarj' 

of  the  10  precincts  protested  by  Wyman  r:°ZT,^  *"'  ">^  Secretary  m  processmg  the  of  State,  what  was  It? 

nvp  ne  follnwR'  oanois./  a.  On  the  first  day,  the  original  counters 

die  as  lonows.  a.  I  dont  thmk  I  ever  counted  them.  I  did  not  count  ballots  which  fell  into  the.se 

1.  Gorham  (Wyman  proton 1028  would  estimate  something  like  12  to  15.  two  categories.  And,  what  immediately  fol- 

2.  Bedford     (Wyman     aiid     Duikin  Q.  Teams?  lowed   was  a   terrible  bottleneck,   to   which 

protest)    _.-       1950  A.  Teams,  that  is  correct.  the  .Secretary  of  State  and  his  Deputy  were 

3.  Claremont,      ward      2      ( Wyman  ©■  O^  **»  persons  each?  forced  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  counting.  So. 

protest)    - 1812  A.  For  the  Secretary  of  State.  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  it  was  finally 

4.  Concord,  ward  1  (Wvmaii  prole-it  1  1009  '^-  And  their  work  on  the  ballots  wa--^  agreed  that  mstead  of  physice.Uv  separating 
.">  Gilford  (Wyman  protest)  1406  o*>8^"ed  in  wliat  manner  by  representatives  those  ballots  which  fell  Into  the  two  general 
6.  Hanover  (Wyman  protest).-.""  2074  °^A^'^o^t?.'!J**^"^j',..,^  ,v,«  ,v.„,„c»„f,i<...c  «f  Pi^t^st  categories,  that  Is  baUots  marked 
7  NPwmarkPt  (Wvman  nrot«»st.  Tin7  ^-  ^*t«^  opposite  the  representatives  of  ^ith  other  than  an  X,  and  absentee  ballots. 
«  PrhTm  7wvmIn^rot^sM  "  "  ]lv^  ^"*  Secretary  of  State,  with  each  team  was  with  the  uuderstandmg  that  both  sides  had 
Q  q!  „^  ,wJ^la^,  o,,^  "r;".;^-,;  ^"^  representative  from  Mr.  Wyman's  team.  »  general  protest  to  all  of  the  ballots  falling 
9.  Salem      (Wyman     and      Durkin  owe  from  Mr.  Durkin's  team  and.  Initially,  j,,  these  general  categories. 

protest)   5007  there  were  a  few  representatives  for  Mr.  Chi-  q.  in  numbers.  In  those  two  categories, 

lo.  Somersworth,    ward    t     (Wymati  mento.  There  were  also  wandering  observers  what  was  it.  a  matter  of  10,  hundred.s.  or 

protest)    588  who  stood  behind  the  counters  in  some  in-  thousands? 

stances.  There  was  no  pattern  to  that — it  a.  Thousands. 

18,  394  was  sort  of  haphazard.  q.  But,  your  uuderstundUig  wa«  that  there 

Except  for  Salem,  whit-h  ha.s  five  boxes.  ,  ^  t^  ^^^  VI,"  Tn'?'''  ?\^^^  ^''",f  i'.'.'  ''■*^*.^,?^?^P'*if'^*,  I"",  ^^^  *"*"*'  "'** 

tiio  hniir.fc  frnm  £.q,.v.  r.f  tho  «tv.o,   oiJv,*  ^''""^  handled  the  ballots  what,  generally,  did  reached  all  of  these  ballots? 

tiie  Daiiots  irom  eacn  oi  ine  otnei  eignt  ^1,^^.  ^q,  what  was  the  process  on  their  part?  A.  That  is  absolutely  conect.  I  met  with 

protested   precmcts    are   probably   con-  a.   First   the   Secretary   of   State,   or   his  Mr.  Milllmet,  in  the  presence  of  the  Secre- 

t  lined  in  one  or  two  bo.ves  per  precinct.  Deputy,  opened  the  ballot  box.  normally  im-  tary   of    State,    and    we    discussed    it    and 

Ihe   whole   proce.'iS   of   rf^tall.viiig    these  der  the  eyes  i>f  representatives  of  each  of  reached  an  agreement  on  it.  It  v.as  the  only 
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reasonable  way  of  proceeding,  and  I  think 
we  would  stm  b*  up  there  counting  ballots 
if  we  still  bad  that  bottleneck. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  precinct 
protests  of  each  side  concern  those  pre- 
cincts where  the  protesting  side  lost  a 
substantial  number  of  votes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  tabula- 
tion of  the  change  of  votes  in  the  10 
precincts  protested  by  Mr.  Wyman  fiom 
election  night  totals  to  the  recount  totals 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  For  the  record, 
I  wish  to  note  that  those  totals  range 
from  a  gross  change  of  18  votes  in  Con- 
cord, ward  1,  to  173  votes  in  Claremont, 
ward  2,  from  the  the  elcr  tirn  night  totals 
to  the  recount  totals. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Although  only  a  net 
of  365  votes  changed  from  the  election 
night  totals — from  ,a  plus  355  for  Wy- 
man to  a  plus  10  for  Durkin — the  grcs.s 
changes  from  the  election  night  votes  to 
the  recount  votes  are  much  higher.  As 
between  Wyman  and  Durkin,  a  total  of 
2,762  votes  were  either  added  or  sub- 
tracted from  their  election  night  figures 
as  a  result  of  the  recoimt.  I  ask  •unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  complete  tabulation  of  the 
changes  for  each  of  the  two  contastAiits 
between  their  election  night  figures  and 
the  recount  figures,  indicating  th-^  tio.ss 
change  of  2.762  votes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Wjnnan  precinct 
protests  were  lodged  when  his  floor  gen- 
eral, attorney  Dort  Bigg,  was  advised  by 
the  lay  checkers  that  they  disagi-eed  with 
the  count  made  by  the  secretary  of  state's 
personnel,  when  there  was  a  substantial 
and  unusual  change  in  the  Wyman  totals, 
or  when  there  was  some  special  problem 
which  arose  from  the  count.  An  example 
of  the  latter  was  the  town  of  Salem.  Tlie 
Salem  ballots  were  contained  m  five  sep- 
arate boxes.  Amidst  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion, the  Salem  ballots  were  all  spread 
out  on  the  tables  for  recounting.  Wyman 
gained  64  \'otes  and  Durkin  gained  89, 
resulting  in  a  net  gain  in  Salem  of  25 
votes  for  Durkin.  Both  sides  registered 
a  precinct  protest  in  Salem  becau&e  of 
their  dis.satisfaction  with  the  counting 
process. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  town  of  Salem  was  involved  in 
a  second  recount  on  November  29  and  30, 
2  days  after  the  completion  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  recount  and  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ballot  law  commission 
proceedings  in  the  U.S.  Senate  race.  This 
was  a  recount  of  the  Governors  Coun- 
cilor, district  3,  race.  Apparently,  the  re- 
count of  the  town  of  Salem  caused  some 
difficulty  there  as  it  had  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate race  because  the  notation  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  states  official  tally  sheet  from 
the  councilor  recount  states  "changed  by 
review  by  lawTers  by  both  sides."  This  is 
a  further  indication  of  the  potential  in- 
accuracy of  the  Salem  totals. 

In  addition  to  the  town  of  Salem,  two 
other  precincts  among  the  10  precincts 
protested  by  Mr.  Wyman  and  ei:icom- 
passed  by  Is.sue  No.  1  were  also  recounted 


In  the  Governor's  Coimcilor  race.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  comparison  of 
the  number  of  ballots  tallied  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  race  and  in  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cilor race  in  those  three  precincts  as  a 
result  of  the  respective  recounts  con- 
ducted by  the  same  seci-etary  of  state.  In 
Newmarket,  the  councilor  recount 
showed  one  moi-e  ballot  being  cast  than 
was  reflected  in  the  Senate  recount.  In 
Salem,  five  more  ballots  are  recorded  in 
the  councilor  i-ace  than  were  totaled  in 
the  Senate  recount  and  in  Somersworth, 
ward  1 .  one  more  ballot  is  reflected  in  the 
Councilor's  recount  over  the  Senate  re- 
count. Again,  these  discrepancies  cause 
one  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  the  secre- 
tary of  .state's  recount. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Another  example  of 
a  special  problem  is  the  town  of  Bedford. 
When  Bedford  was  recoimted,  it  was 
learned  that  a  box  of  ballots  was  missing. 
Upon  investigation,  it  was  determined 
that  a  second  box  of  ballots  had  erro- 
neously not  been  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
tary of  stnte  and  w^  still  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  town  clerk.  This  caused  a 
great  deal  of  confu^on  and  Mr.  Dur- 
kin's  representatives  ifilmediately  lodged 
a  protest  to  Bedford.  The  second  box 
was  retrieved  by  the  State  police  and 
recounted  separately  and  the  results 
added  to  those  from  the  fii-st  box.  The 
result  was  a  net  loss  of  82  votes  for 
Wyman.  Wyman  represents tives  there- 
tore  also  lodged  a  protest  to  Bedford. 

In  the  town  of  Gorham,  Mr.  Wyman 
lost  98  votes  in  the  recount.  A  precinct 
protest  was  lodged.  The  election  officials 
from  Gorham  were  called  as  witnesses 
before  the  ballot  law  commission  be- 
cause their  vei-y  careful  election  night 
records  and  practice  indicated  that  tlieii* 
election  night  totals  were  correct.  It  was 
believed  that  a  box  which  had  previously 
been  thought  to  contain  only  the  con- 
-stitutional  question  ballots  actually  con- 
tained the  ballots  which  represented  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Wymau's  votes  and  which 
might  not  have  been  recounted  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  ballot  law  com- 
mission agreed  merely  to  open  that  box. 
Only  constitutional  question  ballots  were 
found  in  the  box:  no  regular  ballois  were 
lound.  The  regular  ballots  f )om  the  town 
of  Gorham  were  not  thereafter  retained 
and  have  npver  been  rctallied  to  the  pres- 
ent date.  Consequently,  the  significant 
change  from  the  election  night  totals  to 
the  recount  totals  and  tlie  discrepancy 
from  the  careful  processes  of  the  Gor- 
ham officials  in  counting  ballots  have 
never  been  explained. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  no 
e\ldence  has  been  presented  to  justify 
the  proposition  that  there  is  enor  In 
the  count  in  tlie  10  precincts  protested  by 
Mr.  Wyman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  tabulation  reflecting  the  discrep- 
ancies between  the  number  of  votei-s 
checked  off  as  votin.?  on  the  checklist 
and  the  number  of  ballots  tallied  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  recount  be  printed  m  the 
Record.  This  tabulation  reflects  a  dis- 
crepancy of  up  to  54  additional  votes  in 
Claremont.  ward  2.  being  tallied  as  op- 


posed to  voters  having  been  checked  off 
on  the  checklist. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  i.s  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  also  ask  unanimou.s 
con.sent  that  a  tabulation  comparing 
the  number  of  ballots  distributed  by  the 
secretary  of  .state  to  the  election  officials 
in  the  10  precincts  prior  to  the  electioi 
to  the  number  of  imused  ballots  returned 
yfter  Lhe  election  plus  the  number  ol 
ballots  tallied  at  the  election,  as  re- 
counted, be  printed  in  the  Record.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  the 
number  of  ballots  distributed  ai-e  not  ac- 
cu)  ate  to  the  digit  because  they  are  cal- 
culated by  wcifeht,  but  that  the  figures 
are  the  ofiicial  secretary  of  state  total.-. 
In  each  of  the  10  precincts  there  were 
more  ballots  cast  at  the  election,  accord- 
ing to  the  recount  figures,  plus  unused 
ballots  returned  that  there  were  bailees 
rii.stributed  prior  to  the  election.  This  is 
further  indication  that  the  secretary  of 
.state  3  recount  figures  are  suspect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
}oie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 
I  See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Cannon  that  the  protests  by  Mr. 
\7vn!an".s  representatives  in  the  10  pre- 
cincts in  question  were  not  made  in 
timely  fashion.  Mr.  Cannon  has  e\en 
indicated  that  the  protests  were  made 
p.fter  the  recoimt  was  over.  This  is  not 
true. 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Wyman's  attorney  at  the  recount. 
Dort  Bigg,  concerning  the  manner  and 
time  which  he  lodged  Mr.  Wyman's  pre- 
cinct protests. 

Q.  Were  there  any  instances,  Mr.  Bigg,  in 
which  protests  were  lodged  a^^ainst  all  oi 
the  ballots  from  individual  precincts? 

A.  There  were. 

Q.  Kow  did  that  come  abouL? 

.^.  r  can't  recall  the  first  Instance  ii.  which 
ll;r\t  occurred.  It  went  one  of  the  Durkin 
re^presentatives  icho  did  lodge  a  general  pro- 
test against  an  entire  voting  precinct.  I  be- 
lieve 11  was  Mr.  MlUlmet,  I  cannot  recall  the 
specihc  Town  or  Ward  where  it  occurred. 
But.  he  did  so  by  orally  informing  the  .Ser- 
retary  of  State,  or  his  Deputy,  that  he  wished 
to  lodge  a  protest  against  an  entire  Ward  or 
Town.  My  recol'ection  is  that  the  first  time 
ihat  occurred  was  the  first  time  there  v.-a;-: 
a  major  discrepancy  that  turned  up  in  the 
couutine.  which  was  adverse  to  ihe  Durkin 
i'lieresto. 

Q.  You  heard  ti<p  pi;  te'.i  beij'ii  Ird'Tj  '  v 
Mr.  Miillmet? 

A.  I  heard  it. 

Q.   Whether  ii   was  tlie  tir.-.l  one  or  i\(,:  — 

A.  I  heard  ir  only  ty  the  ha;jpensiance  tnr.i 
I  wa-  in  the  pre.seuce.  There  wa.s  no  particu- 
lar efion,  made  lo  communicate  that  pr:.- 
test  lo  me.  or  lo  any  particular  representa- 
tive of  the  Wyman  fortes.  It  wa^  a  person.^! 
comnnmication  from  the  Durivln  rcpreseata- 
ilve  lo  tlie  Secretary  of  State  or  his  Deput\ . 

Q.  Aixd,  did  either  the  Sccrstary  or  his 
Depiny  li.dicate  that  any  more  formal  ac- 
tion would  be  neces.'jary  in  order  tj  preserve 
tiiat  prot«st? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  not  to  me. 

Q.  Frcm  that  point  on,  whenever  there  w  a  s 
a  major  discrepancy  between  the  vote  a;;  be- 
ing returned  from  the  precincts  and  the  vote 
as  found  at  the  recount,  which  was  adverse  to 
Mr.  Wyman's  interest,  what  did  you  do? 

A.  Each  time  there  was  a  change  in  the 
recount  over  the  election  night  figurej.  which 
I  considered  to  be  substantial  and  which  I 
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felt  was  adverse  to  the  Wyman  interest,  I 
informed  whoever  was  handy,  either  Mr. 
Kelley  or  Mr.  Stark,  of  our  wish  to  lodge  a 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  Wyman  interests 
to  the  entire  Ward  or  Town. 

Q.  Was  there  any  indication  given  to  you 
on  those  instances  that  anything  more  than 
your  verbal  protest  was  required  in  order 
to  preserve  Mr.  Wyman's  rights  in  those  in- 
stances? 

A.  There  was  not . 

Q.  Did  you  make  precinct  objections,  that 
is  agahist  the  entire  ballot,  from  CSorham. 
GUford,  Hanover,  a  Claremont  Ward,  and  a 
number  of  other  Wards  that  you  specified 
in  your  letter  of  appeal  of  November  27? 

A.  My  letter  of  appeal  was  drawn  based 
upon  the  notes  that  I  had  made  of  specific 
protests  that  I  had  lodged  during  the  course 
of  the  recount.  I  find  It  difficult  to  recall 
each  and  every  Ward  and  Town  to  which  a 
.specific  protest  was  lodged,  at  this  time,  but 
if  it  Is  In  my  letter,  It  Is  from  my  notes  as  to 
a  .specific  protest  which  I  had  made. 

The  letter  of  Attorney  Bigg  recording 
Mr.  Wyman's  precinct  protests  was  not 
prepared  after  the  recount  was  over.  On 
the  morning  of  November  27 — ^prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  recount  and  the 
announcement  of  those  results — ^Attorney 
Bigg  telephoned  the  secretary  of  state 
and  reiterated  his  precinct  protests  and 
received  adverse  rulings  thereon  from 
the  secretary  of  state. 

Again,  I  quote  from  testimony  of  Mr. 
Bigg  before  the  ballot  law  commission. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  next  morning,  the  Wednes- 
day morning,  what,  If  anything,  did  you  do 
with  regard  to  attempting  to  further  docu- 
ment your  protests? 

A.  I  placed  a  number  of  telephone  calls — 
m  fact  I  spent  the  entire  morning  on  the 
telephone  talking  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Q.  What  was  the  ptu-pose  of  these  calls? 

A.  I  was  attempting  to  persuade  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  either  Individually  or  through 
the  Attorney  General,  to  defer  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  winner  pending  further 
work  on  the  various  areas  of  specific  protests 
which  I  had  made.  And,  amongst  those  were 
the  Nashua  absentee  ballots  situation,  a 
situation  In  Gorham,  the  counting  of  write- 
in  ballots  In  Exeter,  and  the  other  Items,  the 
other  axe&s  where  I  had  made  specific 
protests. 

Q.  Did  you  al.so  bring  up  the  void  ballot 
counting? 

A.  I  did  Indeed,  I  brought  that  up  specifi- 
cally. I  was  concerned  that  some  of  these 
protests  might  fall  Into  a  Jurisdictional 
hiatus,  or  void,  in  that,  under  my  reading 
of  the  Statute,  the  Ballot  Law  Commission 
would  consider  only  rulings  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and,  therefore,  I  sought  specific 
rulings  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  each  of 
these  specific  protests  so  that  we  would 
have — ^so  that  the  Ballot  Law  Commission 
would  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  them.  And, 
I  sat  there  on  the  telephone  with  my  notes  hi 
hand,  and  when  It  became  apparent,  when  I 
was  Informed  that  they  were  not  going  to 
defer  the  announcement  of  a  purported 
winner,  I  said,  all  right,  1  talked  to  Mr. 
Stark,  he  and  Mr.  Rudman  were  on  the  phone 
to  me,  In  the  same  telephone  conversation, 
but  not  at  the  same  time,  the  telephone  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Stark  and  I  said,  all  right,  now 
I  want  rulings  on  each  of  these,  so  that  I 
can  take  them  to  the  Ballot  Law  Commission, 
and  /  reviewed  everything  that  is  in  my  letter. 

Q.  Of  November  27? 

A.  Of  November  27,  that  Is  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  get  adverse  rulings  as  to  your 
contentions  in  each  instance.' 
A.  I  did  Indeed. 
Q.  By  telephone? 
A.  By  telephone. 


If  there  Is  any  question  concerning 
whether  or  not  protests  to  entire  pre- 
cincts were  registered  by  either  or  both 
sides  during  the  recount,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  affidavit  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  Robert  L.  Stark,  at- 
testing to  that  fact  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  This  affidavit  ap- 
pears on  page  1344  of  the  committee 
hearings  and  should  dispel  any  question 
that  any  Member  of  this  body  has  con- 
cerning whether  or  not  Mr.  Wyman's 
protests  were  timely  lodged.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Durkin's  own  counsel  has  upon  several 
occasions  indicated  that  the  Durkin 
forces  also  lodged  precinct  protests  dur- 
ing the  recount  and  at  one  time  even 
the  figure  of  46  specific  precincts  has 
been  mentioned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  To  the  extent  that 
any  suggestion  has  been  made — which  It 
was  In  the  "Durkin  Position"  portion  of 
the  committee  report — that  precinct  pro- 
tests are  required  to  be  In  writing,  I  wish 
to  quote  from  the  New  Hampshire  stat- 
ute, chapter  59,  section  96  concerning 
recounts: 

At  the  time  and  place  so  appointed  and 
notified,  the  ballots  shall  be  counted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  and  such  assistants  as  he 
may  require.  The  various  candidates,  their 
counsel  and  assistants  shall  have  the  right 
to  inspect  the  ballots  and  participate  in  such 
recoiuit  under  such  suitable  rules  as  the 
secretary  of  state  may  adopt.  Each  candidate 
or  his  counsel  shall  have  the  right  to  protest 
the  counting  of  or  failure  to  count  any  bal- 
lot. The  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon 
rule  on  said  ballot  and  shall  attach  thereto 
a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  name  of  the 
candidate  making  the  protest  and  the  ruling 
thereon. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  wording  of 
the  statute  applies  solely  to  protests  of 
individual  ballots.  The  statute  in  no  way 
addresses  itself  to  precinct  protests,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  parties  may  partici- 
pate in  the  recount  under  "such  suitable 
rules  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
adopt."  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
adopted  no  such  rules  concerning  pre- 
cinct protests  and  one  certainly  cannot 
affix  a  writing  or  memorandum  to  a  pre- 
cinct as  he  can  to  a  ballot. 

At  no  time,  including  in  his  testimony 
before  the  ballot  law  commission  did  the 
Secretary  indicate  that  he  requested  or 
required  a  writing  with  respect  to  pre- 
cinct protests.  In  fact,  he  testified  in 
response  to  a  question  by  Attorney  Mllli- 
met.  Mr.  Duikins  counsel: 

Q  Did  you  make  a  record  of  requests  or 
that  nature? 

A  No  I  didn't. 

Even  Attorney  Millimet,  in  response  to 
a  question  by  the  chairman  of  the  ballot 
law  commission  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
felt,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Durkin,  that  all 
protests  were  required  to  be  written 
stated  as  follows: 

Now  I  haven't  quite  said  that,  and  I  would 
like  the  record  to  be  as  clear  as  possible.  What 
I  have  said  is  that  the  determination  of 
whether  the  ballots,  which  do  not  meet  the 
statutory  standards,  should  be  counted.  Is 
not  for  this  Commission.  That  is  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  no  one  else. 


Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
waiver.  It  is  certain]^  clear  that  Mr. 
Wyman  brought  his  10  precinct  protests 
to  the  ballot  law  commission  through  his 
letter  of  appeal  of  November  27  by  At- 
torney Bigg.  Although  Attorney  Stanley 
Brown — who  has  been  quoted  ad  nau- 
seum  by  Mr.  Cannon — only  initially  of- 
fered 4  of  the  10  protested  precincts  to 
the  commission — Gilford,  Bedford,  Som- 
ersworth, Ward  1,  and  Gorham— that 
was  done  by  Mr.  Brown  to  test  the  juris- 
dictional limits  of  the  commission. 

It  became  perfectly  clear  during  the 
course  of  the  commission's  process  that 
the  ballot  law  commission  indeed  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  retally  entire  precincts. 
On  December  5,  the  day  after  the  com- 
mission proceedings  commenced,  the 
chairman  of  the  ballot  law  commission 
preliminarily  stated  concerning  the  pre- 
cinct protests  that: 

I  have,  personally,  some  difficulty  with  this 
request  also,  because  of  th©  scope  of  th« 
Statute. 

This  preliminary  indication  of  the 
commission's  position  regarding  its  own 
jurisdiction  was  later  confirmed  by  spe- 
cific rulings. 

For  example,  on  December  11, 1974,  At- 
torney Brown  requested  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Wyman  that  the  constitutional  question 
ballots  from  the  town  of  Gorham,  which 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  10  precinct 
protests,  be  recounted  to  compare  that 
count  with  the  secretary  of  state's  count 
of  the  recount  of  the  regular  ballots.  The 
commission  denied  the  request.  Chair- 
man Snow  stating  in  explanation  that : 

It  seems  to  me  this  one  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  protested  ballot,  and  clearly  is 
outside  of  It,  and,  therefore,  I  am  Inclined 
to  vote  in  the  negative  on  this  issue. 

Likewise,  Commissioner  Rudman 
stated  in  explanation: 

We  are  not  here  to  recount  the  recount. 
To  follow  this  logic  to  the  end  we  ought  to 
recount  the  whole  recount,  because  I  am  sure 
there  are  probably  other  errors  made.  All  I  am 
saying  is,  I  think  you  are  right,  evidence  for 
the  Senate  should  be  collected  and  preserved. 

In  light  of  the  obvious  Indications  that 
the  ballot  law  commission  did  not  con- 
sider requests  to  retally  entire  precincts 
would  be  within  its  jurisdiction.  Attorney 
Brown  did  indeed  on  December  20  with- 
draw from  the  commission  his  request 
to  consider  Mr.  Wyman's  precinct  pro- 
tests. This  was  not  a  waiver  of  any  rights 
vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  language 
chosen  by  Mr.  Brown  to  the  effect  that 
he  "withdrew"  and  "was  not  pressing" 
these  protests  was  not  accidental.  No 
mention  is  made  of  waivers. 

Throughout  the  ballot  law  commission 
proceedings,  both  sides  withdrew  or  did 
not  ask  for  rulings  on  many  ballots  and 
issues.  That  is  why  3,500  protested  ballots 
went  to  the  commission,  but  the  commis- 
sion was  only  requested  to  and  In  fact 
i-uled  upon  400  of  those  ballots.  The 
parties  did  not  intend  to  and  did  not  hi 
fact  waive  their  protests  on  the  i-emain- 
ing  ballots. 

A  review  of  the  ballot  law  commission 
transcript  reveals  a  record  replete  with 
such  withdrawals  and  failures  to  ask  for 
rulings  by  counsel  for  both  contestants. 
On  some  occasions,  the  withdrawals  were 
acccompanied  by  a  specific  re.servation 
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of  rights  vis-a-vis  the  Senate  and  some- 
times they  were  not.  But,  both  parties 
were  at  all  times  aware  that  the  Senate 
had  plenary  power  and  that  all  rights 
were  reserved  for  presentation  to  the 
Senate.  This  fact  and  the  fact  that  pro- 
tests were  not  waived  with  respect  to  the 
Senate  before  the  ballot  law  commission 
was  implicitly  recognized  by  the  Rules 
Committee  in  its  determination  to  per- 
mit a  review  of  the  entire  3.500  ballots 
that  went  before  the  commission  and 
not  Just  those  that  were  specifically  ruled 
upon  by  the  commission. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Durkin  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  upon  review  of 
this  election  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  total- 
ly at  odds  with  the  position  taken  by 
him  and  bis  counsel  in  New  Hampshire. 
For  example,  his  counsel,  Attorney  Mil- 
limet,  stated  on  December  27  before  the 
Hillsboro  County  Superior  Court  con- 
cerning the  protests  that  Mr.  Wyman 
had  taken  to  that  court — and  which  were 
later  ruled  to  be  outside  its  juiisdiction: 

And  ova  position  has  always  been  that 
the  exclusive  procedure  for  determining  all 
of  these  questions  Is  to  go  through  the  Bal- 
lot Law  Conunlsslon.  Tou  count  the  bal- 
lots, and  If  you  are  dissatisfied  and  it  Is  a 
non-leglslative  office,  you  go  to  the  State 
Superior  Court.  If  Its  legislative,  you  go  to 
the  legislative  body. 

With  respect  specifically  to  precinct 
protests,  the  very  same  Attorney  Millimet 
stated  before  the  ballot  law  commission 
as  follows : 

What  I  would  like  to  say  on  doing  this 
with  46  other  Towns  (Durkin  precinct  pro- 
tests) Is  that  if  that  is  to  be  done  there  is 
only  one  place  it  can  legitimately  be  done, 
that  Is  in  the  Senate.  This  Commission's 
power  Is  limited,  and  I  stated  so  many  times, 
to  68:42,  counting  and  checking  the  ballots 
which  were  marked  protested.  And,  that 
beyond  that  point,  in  an  election  involving 
candidates  for  legislative  body,  only  the  leg- 
islative body  can  do  it.  .  .  .  The  fairest  thing 
we  can  do  to  the  XJS.  Senate  is  to  not  dis- 
turb any  more  processes,  or  any  ballots,  than 
we  have  to  do.  because  they  have  the  final 
authority  as  to  deciding  what  legal  effect 
is  to  be  given  to  the  facts,  and  they  have 
the  final  authority  to  determine  the  facts, 
and  every  time  we  open  a  box,  every  time  we 
disturb  the  record,  we  expose  it  to  further 
hazard,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try  to  avoid 
It.  I  object  to  doing  it. 

Despite  Attorney  Millimet's  protesta- 
tions, however,  it  was  Mr.  Durkin  who 
actually  requested  and  received  the  only 
rulings  before  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion with  respect  to  its  jurisdiction  over 
precinct  protests.  In  the  towns  of  Con- 
way and  Salem,  the  latter  of  which  is 
also  one  of  Mi-.  Wyman's  precinct  pro- 
tests, Mr.  Durkin  had  lodged  precinct 
protests  at  the  recoiuit.  On  December  23. 
the  commission  specifically  refused  to 
recount  both  Salem  and  Conway.  In  ex- 
plaining his  vote  on  the  Salem  matter. 
Commissioner  Rudman  stated: 

In  the  absence  of  some  testimony  that 
there  is  error  plainly  on  the  face  of  the  tally 
sheet.  1  don't  think  that  the  Statute  author- 
izes us  to  recount  the  recount. 

In  the  face  of  the  clear  record  con- 
cerning the  ballot  law  commission's  own 
opinion  regarding  its  lack  of  jurisdiction 
to  retally  any  entire  precinct,  as  opposed 
to  reviewing  individual  ballots,  any  sug- 


gestion of  waiver  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wyman  is  ludicrous.  One  cannot  waive 
anything  before  a  body  that  has  no  ju- 
risdiction to  consider  it.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  ballot  law  commission  testified  on 
January  9,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections: 

The  Commission  consistently  refused  dur- 
ing this  hearing  to  consider  and  rule  upon 
issues  which  can  be  broadly  described  as 
"voting  irregularities."  We  did  this  basically 
fcs:  two  reasons.  The  first,  and  the  most  im- 
portant, was  that  there  was  no  specific  stat- 
utory authority  which,  in  our  opinion,  al- 
lowed vs  to  do  it  in  the  enabling  statute. 
Second,  the  same  statutory  section  which 
prescrit>ed  authority,  we  thought  specifically 
gave  the  parties  a  proper  recourse  for  voting 
irregularities  within  the  New  Hampshire  Su- 
perior Covirt.  Or.  failing  that,  before  this 
body,  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Snow  went  on  to  enumerate  the 
"voting  irregularities"  which  were 
deemed  beyond  the  commission's  juris- 
diction. Included  in  his  recitation  was  the 
statement,  "We  refused  the  request  to 
recount  all  ballots  in  the  town  of  Sa^em." 
Thus  spaketh  the  chairman  of  the  ballot 
law  commission. 

Regardless  of  the  jurisdictional  situa- 
tion, the  record  establishes  that  Mr. 
Wyman's  representatives  in  fact  did  not 
waive  their  protests,  but  merely  with- 
drew them  for  consideration  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  event  that  the  election  con- 
test was  referred  here.  Nothing  more 
clearly  indicates  that  no  such  waiver 
was  intended  or  contemplated  than  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Wyman's  precinct  protests 
were  reiterated  by  Attorney  Brown  in 
Mr.  Wyman's  very  first  presentation  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  during  the  January  9, 
1975  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  where  Mr. 
Brown  stated  "and  I  see,  and  I  suggest 
to  this  august  Senate,  that  if  you  are 
going  into  it  to  review  of  the  election 
return,  that  sensibly  you  should  recount 
those  precincts,  because  the  rights  to 
have  them  recounted  were  preserved." 

Throughout  the  "Durkin  position"  por- 
tion of  the  committee  report,  there  is 
craitinued  mention  of  a  waiver  by  Mr. 
Wyman  of  his  precinct  protests  by  an 
alleged  failure  by  him  to  exhaust  his 
State  remedies,  by  applying  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Attorney  General  for  a  re- 
count of  these  precincts.  I  do  not  recall 
this  argument  being  made  on  the  floor 
and  I  think  I  may  know  why.  Because 
the  New  Hampshire  attorney  general  has 
no  authority  to  conduct  recounts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  letter  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rudman  of  June  6,  1975,  to  the  com- 
mittee clarifying  this  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  7.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  ought  to  be  clear 
from  the  above  that  Mr.  Wyman  not 
only  has  not  waived  his  precinct  protests, 
but  indeed  has  raised  them  at  every 
available  opportunity — in  each  case  only 
to  be  met  by  Mr.  Durkin  with  an  argu- 
ment as  to  why  they  should  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  forget  the 
legalities  of  timely  protest  and  waiver 
and  talk  a  little  about  due  process  and 
basic  fair  play. 


The  Rules  Committee  has  already  es- 
tablished the  precedent  of  considering 
new  protests  that  were  not  raised  in  New 
Hampshire  and  were  only  made  before 
the  Senate — but  this  was  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Durkin.  Among  the  ballots  reviewed  by 
the  Rules  Committee  are  ballots  which 
were  never  protested  in  New  Hampshire 
by  Wyman  or  Dmkin,  but  by  the  third 
candidate,  Mr.  Chimento.  I  read  from 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Riddlck  panel : 

Mr.  Van  Loan.  I  think  the  record  should 
reflect  that  this  was  protested  by  Mr. 
Chimeuto  and  not  protested  by  Mr.  Durkin 
at  the  recount  and  is  now  protested  by  Mr. 
Durkin. 

Mr.  Brown.  Can  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Duffy.  What? 

Mr.  Brown.  Now  protest  a  ballot  not  pro- 
tested at  a  prior  level? 

Mr.  Meara.  It  was  protested  at  a  prior  level 
by  Mr.  Chimento. 

Likewise,  on  other  occasions  Mr.  Dur- 
kin "s  representatives  were  permitted  to 
lodge  completely  new  protests  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  ballots  that  had 
been  protested  in  New  Hampshire  for 
different  reasons.  In  one  instance,  a 
Wyman  ballot  which  had  been  protested 
in  New  Hampshire  because  it  had  been 
marked  for  Wyman  with  a  checkmark 
rather  than  an  X  was  discovered  to  also 
have  a  mark  in  Mr.  Chimento's  box.  Al- 
though both  contestants  had  stipulated 
that  ballots  marked  with  a  check  were 
good  ballots,  Mr.  Durkin  was  allowed  to 
adopt  a  new  protest  to  this  ballot  on  the 
basis  of  the  Chimento  mark.  The  com- 
mittee voted  that  ballot  as  a  no  vote  and 
Mr.  Wyman  therefore  lost  one  vote. 

If  Mr.  Durkin  has  been  permitted  to 
raise  wholly  novel  protests  before  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Wyman  ought  at  least  to  be 
able  to  have  protests  which  he  made  in 
New  Hampshire — and  which  have  never 
been  acted  upon  by  anybody  on  the  mer- 
its— considered  here  in  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  that  red  herring,  bal- 
lot security,  I  should  perhaps  begin  and 
end  with  Attorney  General  Rudman's 
explicit  letter  to  the  committee  of  June  6, 
1975.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Rudman  stated: 

As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  to  the  press  and 
in  subsequent  converatlons  with  members  of 
your  staff,  I  am  completely  satisfied  that 
those  ballots  housed  at  the  Armory  were  in 
the  same  condition  when  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate staff  on  February  10,  1975,  as  when  they 
were  placed  into  the  storage  area  at  the 
Armory.  I  continue  to  be  distressed  that 
various  individuals  have  seen  fit  to  make  un- 
founded and  baseless  allegations  concerning 
these  ballots.  /  challenge  anyone  to  show  one 
ballot  that  has  in  any  way  been  altered  or 
destroyed  because  of  the  method  of  storage 
employed  by  New  Hampshire  officials.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  cannot  be  done  because  these 
ballots,  as  I  noted  earlier,  have  been  carefully 
and  dutifully  maintained  in  their  original 
state. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  8.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
honor  Mr.  Wyman's  protests,  what  are 
we  to  do?  Are  we  to  deny  the  requests  of 
Professor  Ford  and  the  New  Hampshire 
secretary  of  state?  Do  we  burn  the  bal- 
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lots  so  that  no  one  will  know  the  truth. 
Or  are  we  to  turn  over  the  ballots  and 
be  second  guessed  by  history. 

Wliy  not  take  the  sensible,  the  reason- 
able, the  fair  approach.  Count  the  bal- 
lots. Let  the  truth  shine  forth.  As  the 
last  editorial  holdout  for  a  new  election, 
the  Washington  Post,  stated  in  its  most 
recent  pronouncement  of  July  14,  an  im- 
partial arbiter  should  go  back  tlu-ough 
all  the  ballots  and  audit  "the  15  precincts 
in  which  counting  errors  or  missing  votes 
have  been  alleged  by  Mr.  Wyman's 
camp."  Perhaps  the  Post  is  ti-ying  to  tell 
the  majority  something.  Perhaps  this  is 
Custer's  last  stand.  Perhaps  if  you  deny 
this,  you  will  stand  alone — naked  in  your 
greed,  condemned  by  all — even  your 
friends. 

As  to  how  the  minority  feels  about  this 
matter,  I  harken  the  majority  to  the 
words  of  the  first  great  Republican:  "Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

As  did  Mr.  Rudman,  I  defy  anyone  to 
offer  any  evidence  that  these  ballots  have 
been  tampered  v.ith.  Who  did  it?  Mr. 
Wyman?  Or  was  it  Mr.  Durkin?  The 
mere  asking  of  the  question  ought  to 
suggest  to  any  fair  man  the  answer. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  prob- 
lem is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the 
180,000  ballots  in  the  basement  of  the 
Senate  OfiBce  Building  were  subjected  to 
other  recounts.  That  is  true.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  did  conduct  recounts  in  13 
other  local  races. 

But  these  recounts  were  all  completed 
In  2  days — November  29  and  30 — prior  to 
the  ballots  being  removed  to  the  sup- 
posedly insecure  National  Guard  Armoi-y 
and  prior  even  to  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion hearings  in  the  Senate  race  which 
began  on  December  4.  Furthermore, 
these  other  recounts  concerned  not  only 
the  180,000  ballots  in  question  now,  but 
also  the  3,500  ballots  which  were  subse- 
quently reviewed  by  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission in  the  Senate  race  and  about 
which  no  questions  of  security  have  been 
raised. 

Finally,  the  13  additional  recounts 
about  which  we  read  so  much  in  the 
"Durkin  position"  were  not  even  state- 
wide recounts,  but  were  just  for  several 
State  representatives  and  one  Govei-nor's 
councilor.  Of  Mr.  Wyman's  10  protested 
precincts,  only  4  were  recounted  in  other 
races:  Pelhani,  Claremont,  Ward  2, 
Salem,  and  Somersworth,  Ward  1.  The 
other  6  were  never  touched. 

Now,  this  question  of  ballot  insecui'lty 
Is  not  just  a  red  herring.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  confuse  and  mislead  the  Senate.  The 
130,000  ballots  in  question  were  only  in 
the  National  Guai'd  Ai-mory  for  approxi- 
mately 1  month.  The  ballots  were  re- 
moved from  the  State  House  to  the 
Armory  around  December  30,  1974.  They 
were  picked  up  by  the  Senate  team,  un- 
der the  command  of  Senator  Pell,  on 
February  10  and  transported  to  Wash- 
ington. Since  the  first  week  in  February, 
these  ballots  have  remained  under  24- 
hour  guard,  with  a  Republican  and  a 
Democratic  lock.  In  room  2B  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building. 

If  these  ballots  are  so  defective,  why 
on  Earth  are  we  spending  so  much 
money  to  guard  them?  PerhaiJs  it  is  be- 


cause they  hold  secrets  that  some  dare 
not  reveaL  Certainly,  the  expense  and 
manpower  which  has  been  devoted  to 
their  present  secmity  is  hardly  to  be 
justified  if  they  were  rendered  unclean 
by  previous  insecurity.  Can  it  be  tliat 
these  ballots  have  a  story  to  tell  that 
some  wish  not  to  be  told? 

If  the  Senate  cares  about  who  won  the 
election,  technicalities  of  waiver,  et 
cetera,  should  not  be  particularly  rele- 
vant. For  example,  both  Mr.  Wyman  and 
Mr.  Durkin  made  precinct  protests  to 
Salem  and  Bedford.  This  is  a  two-vote 
election.  If  either  party  has  made  a  good 
faith  protest  to  the  accuracy  of  the  count 
where  only  two  votes  separate  the  con- 
testants, the  protest  ought  reasonably  to 
be  considered. 

Since  the  election  is  being  reviewed  for 
claims  by  Mr.  Durkin  not  involving  fraud 
or  corruption,  but  which  only  allege  er- 
ror, the  claims  of  Mr.  Wyman  alleging 
en-or  ought  also  be  reviewed. 

Since  the  Senate  is  exercising  its  ple- 
nary power  to  review  an  election  absent 
a  charge  of  fraud  or  corruption,  it  should 
do  so  in  behalf  of  the  electorate  of  New 
Hampshire  and  not  one  or  botli  of  the 
contestants.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  there  is  doubt  about  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  result,  not  whether  one  of 
the  contestants  made  a  particular  tacti- 
cal maneuver. 

The  Hatfield  motion  as  adopted  by  tlie 
Rules  Committee  and  Senate  Resolution 
166,  as  amended  by  the  GrifiBn  motion  of 
June  18,  both  state  that  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  any  protest  raised  by 
either  party,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. That  Mr.  Wyman  made  protest  to 
these  10  precincts  is  apparent.  That  these 
protests  have  been  prosecuted  before  the 
Senate  is  equally  apparent.  Under  the 
resolutions  of  both  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  Senate,  these  protests  ought  to 
be  honored. 

The  role  of  the  Senate  is  not  to  deter- 
mine who  had  the  more  facile  lawyer  or 
who  used  the  more  careful  language.  If 
we  are  to  judge  the  elections  of  our  Mem- 
bers, we  ought  to  be  trying  to  find  out  who 
won. 

Who  cares  who  waived  what?  A  serious 
and  substantial  allegation  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Wyman  that  counting  errors  exist 
in  these  10  precincts.  If  he  is  correct,  the 
base  from  which  we  are  working — which 
is  plus  two  for  Wyman — is  a  bed  of  sand. 
Does  not  anybody  care?  Especially  when 
it  is  so  easy  to  find  out.  Open  the  boxes 
and  count  the  paper. 

Well,  If  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not  care 
who  won,  apparently  others  do.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  committee  hearings,  Mr. 
Griffin  read  into  the  record  a  telegram 
which  had  been  recaived  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field. It  was  from  a  Prof.  Merriam  C. 
Ford  of  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire requesting  all  of  the  paper  ballots 
for  "research,  review,  and  historical 
presei-vation."  No  reply  has  apparently 
been  made  by  the  committee  to  Pro- 
fessor Ford. 

Likewise,  on  June  25,  1975,  the  New 
Hampshire  Governor  and  Council  unan- 
imously resolved  to  dii-ect  the  secretary 
of  state,  at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Senate 
review  of  the  New  Hampshire  election. 
to  request  the  return  of  the  ballots  and 


to  "publicly  recount  any  precincts  not 
recounted  by  the  U.S.  Senate  In  order 
that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have 
the  knowledge  that  all  protests  by  either 
candidate  were  reviewed  and  publicly 
declared."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  printed  into 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  9.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  amply  clear  that  at  no  time 
were  the  legitimacy  of  these  protests  by 
Mr.  Wyman  challenged  or  effectively 
quashed  by  any  legal  procedure  or  by 
the  record  of  questions  and  answers  and 
testimony  by  the  parties  to  the  case.  I 
therefore  believe  that  to  raise  tliis  ques- 
tion that  somehow  Mr.  Wyman's  forces 
had  abandoned  their  protest  or  they  had 
not  been  lodged  in  a  timely  fashion  is 
just  not  borne  out  by  the  record. 

We  heard  it  said  that  there  were  cer- 
tain statements  made  which  led  to  the 
implication  or  the  conclusion  by  the 
chairman  that  somehow  Mr.  Wyman  had 
waived  his  protest  right  over  tliese  10 
ballots.  At  no  time  did  the  attorney 
waive  these  rights.  There  is  no  place  in 
tlie  record  where  the  word  "waived"  has 
been  used  to  indicate  that  they  were 
nbandoning  their  protests.  They  found 
certain  places  v.here  there  had  been  rul- 
ings or  there  had  been  discussions  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  that  they  did  not 
press  tliose  points  at  that  time.  I  think 
that  is  understandable.  If  it  has  been 
clearly  indicated  in  some  way  through 
conversation,  ruling  or  through  record 
that  certain  protests  were  not  going  to 
be  taken  as  jurisdiction  of  that  agency 
or  that  body  or  that  commission,  or 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  only  logical  that  you 
do  not  pursue  and  press  those  points. 
Those  points  are  not  waived  merely  be- 
cause you  are  not  pressing  them  at  the 
moment. 

I  think  tlie  record  is  very  clear  that 
they  did  not  waive  these  rights,  that  they 
did  not  press.  They  withdi-ew  from  press- 
ing those  rights,  but  they  certainly  did 
not  adandon  them. 

It  is  clear  that  from  the  ve\y  beginning 
there  was  discussion  and  there  was  much 
evidence  that  the  final  action  on  this  con- 
tested election  in  New  Hampshire  would 
ultimately  reach  the  U.S.  Senate.  We 
had  not  only  the  secretary  of  state  and 
the  ballot  law  commission  but  we  had 
a  Supreme  Court  case  that  very  clearly 
indicated  that  certain  items  in  protes^i 
would  only  be  determined  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  To  try  to  Interpret  or  try  to 
apply  a  concept  of  waiver  or  of  abandon- 
ment of  those  protests  is  just  without 
foundation. 

Again  I  raise  this  interesting  point  tliat 
was  made  yesterday  about  whether  or 
not  we  have  the  security  of  the  ballot*:. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  allotted  10  minute? 
have  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  jleld  n^vself  an- 
other minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say,  as  it 
relates  to  the  question  of  security  of  the 
ballots  or  the  possibility  that  these  bal- 
lots have  been  tampered  witli  or  have 
been  in  a  situation  where   ihey  could 
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be  tampered  with,  that  that  is  raising  a 
false  issue.  I  think  it  is  a  diversionary 
tactic  that  bears  no  relation  to  the  issue 
at  hand  because,  again,  I  would  empha- 
size that  there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
integrity,  or  challenge  of  lack  of  secu- 
rity, on  these  ballots  when  Mr.  Mans- 
field, the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
or  Mr.  Cranston,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California,  offered  their  so- 
called  "compromise,"  which  I  reject  as 
a  compromise  but  at  least  it  is  called  a 
compromise  by  their  language,  when 
they  suggest  that  we  go  back  into  those 
180,000  ballots  and  make  a  selection 
from  them  or  review  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  additional  minute 
has  expired. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  One  more  minute. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  it  does  make 
a  great  deal  of  logic  or  sense  to  say  that 
these  are  secure  under  one  circum- 
stance for  one  action,  but  not  under  an- 
other, when  it  comes  to  an  action  re- 
quested by  the  other  side.  That  is  selec- 
tive application  of  the  issue  raised,  and 
therefore  I  think  the  issue  falls  on  that 
basis. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  had  equal  ap- 
plication of  the  New  Hampshire  law  to 
both  sides,  we  have  not  h?d  equal  ap- 
plication of  justice  to  both  sides,  and 
we  have  not  had  equal  application  in  re- 
sponding to  the  protests  of  both  sides; 
so  I  suggest  we  should  not  expect  equal 
application  here. 

EXHIBIT  2 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  additional  minute 
has  expired. 

The  exhibits  foUow: 


EXHIBIT  1 


Town 

Gorhiim 

Bedford \'_\ 

Claremont,  ward  2. 
Concord,  ward  1 

Gilford. ;.'■ 

Hanover 

Newmarliet 

Pelham _[ 

Salem.     

Somerswoith,  ward  1 

Total.     


Gross  change 


101 
19 

171 
18 
61 
19 
31 
36 

153 

103 


Net  Wyman 
loss 


-98 
-82 
-173 
-18 
-61 
-19 
-31 
-..6 
-?5 
-99 


780 


-642 


Towns 


Election 
night 


Wyman 
Recount 


Dutkin 


Change 


Election 

nlfht 


Recount        Change 


Belknap  County: 

Alton 

Barnstead 

Belmont 

Center  Harbor.. 

Gilford 

Gilmanton 

Laconia: 

Ward  I.... 

Ward  2.... 

Wards.... 

Ward  4.... 

Wards.... 

Ward  6.... 

Meredith 

New  Hampton.. 

Sanbornton 

Tilton 


581 
330 
378 
133 
762 
285 

400 
251 
159 
332 
321 
495 
814 
216 
194 
392 


580 
333 
380 
132 
761 
285 

399 
253 
160 
332 
346 
488 
821 
223 
195 
392 


-1 

+3 
+2 
-1 
-I 
0 

-1 

+2 
+1 

0 
+25 
-7 
+7  . 
+7 
+  1 

0 


no 

199 
393 
i85 


341 
S97 
150 
349 
«6 
467 


131 
181 
329 


Total. 


59 


Carroll  County: 

Allnny 

Bartlett 

BrookHeld 

CbathMi 

Conwty 

Eaton 

Effiniham 

Freedom 

Hart's  Location.. 
Hale's  Ijication.. 

Jackson 

Madison 

Moutton  borough. 

Ossipac 

Sandwich 

Tamworth 

Tuftonboro 

Wakefield 

WoJfeboro 


S> 

261 
127 

20 
883 

70 

98 
137 

10 


5S 

262 
123 

20 
954 

70 
103 
138 

10 


+1 
-4 

0 
+71 

0 
+5 
+1 

0 


213 

198 
394 
85 
588 
157 

339 
600 
150 
348 
479 
473 
446 
123 
182 
330 


117 
!7 

12 
452 
25 
42 
S2 
4 


23 

137 
28 
12 

446 

25 

52 

50 

4 


113 
199 
516 
420 
276 
278 
388 
385 
879 


107 
183 
516 
414 
274 
278 
390 
385 
881 


-6 

-16 
0 

-6 

-2 
0 

+2 
0 

+2 


II 
$9 

195 
171 
146 
158 
110 
1J7 
330 


82 

59 
1% 
178 
146 
158 
HI 
177 
328 


+3 
-1 
+  1 

0 
-i-6f 

0 

-2 

+3 

-1 

+13 
+6 
+  1 
-8 
+  1 
+1 

101 


0 
0 

-fl 

0 
-6 

0 

+10 

-2 

0 

+i 

0 

+1 

+7 
0 
0 

+1 
0 

-2 


Total. 


116 


heshire  County: 

Alstead 

Chesterfield.. 

Dublin 

Frtzwilliaffl... 

Gilsuffl 

Harrisville 

Hinsdale 

Jalfrey 

Keene: 

Ward  1... 

Ward  2... 

Ward  3... 

Ward  4... 

Ward  5... 
Marlborough.. 

Marlow 

Nelson 

RfcbnMMd 


Roxbury 

Stoddard 

Sullivan 

Surry 

Swanzey 

Troy 

Walpole 

Westmoreland. 
Winchester 


Total. 


153 
2U 
207 
230 
55 
72 
265 
595 

303 

306 

281 

626 

448 

230 

75 

68 

77 

290 

20 

80 

66 

65 

460 

122 

416 

167 

287 


153 
247 
207 
231 

55 

70 

259 

593 

301 

307 

383 

659 

454 

224 

75 

68 

77 

289 

20 

82 

67 

65 

463 

123 

418 

161 

286 


154 


0 

\ii 

+1 

156 

0 

70 

-2 

12 

-6 

27? 

-2 

442 

-2 

680 

+1 

599 

fl02 

545 

+33 

902 

+6 

778 

-6 

258 

0 

52 

0 

70 

0 

53 

-1 

199 

0 

31 

+2 

52 

+  1 

92 

0 

9S 

+3 

714 

+1 

278 

+2 

466 

-6 

195 

+1 

339 

153 
297 
154 
154 
70 
121 
270 
443 

682 

604 

591 

923 

800 

257 

52 

71 

54 

199 

31 

52 

92 

98 

712 

277 

484 

190 

338 


31 


-1 
-1 
+1 
-1 
0 
-1 
-2 
+1 

+2 

+5 

-4 

+21 

+22 

-1 

0 

+1 

+1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-2 

-1 

-2 

-5 

-1 


+181 


766 


Wyman 


Durkin 


Towns 


E'e«?ion     „  Election 

night     Recount      Change  night      Recount 


Change 


Coos  County- 

Atkinson 

Bean's  Grant 

Bean's  Purchase 

Berlin: 

Wardl 

Ward2 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

Cambridge 

Carroll 

Chandler's  Purchase 

Clarksville 

Colebrook 

Columbia. 

Crawford's  Purchase 

Cult's  Grant 

Dalton 

Dix's  Grant 

Dixville 

Dummer 

Errol 

Erving's  Grant 

Gorham 

Green's  Grant 

Hadley's  Purchase. 

Jefferson 

Kilkenny 

Lancaster 

Low     and     Burbanks 

Grant 

Martin's  location 

Milan 

Millsfield 

Northumberland..  . 

Odell 

Pinkham's  Grant..     . 

Pittsburg _ 

Randolph 

Sargent's  Purchase 

Second  College  Grant... 
Shelburne...  . 

Stark 

Stewartstown 

Strafford 

Success 

Thompson. 

Wentworth's  Location    . 
Whitefield 


109 

3 

380 


lOS 

3 

379 


0 
-1 


99 
1 

402 


99 

1 
401 


1S9 
46 


169 
66 


0 
+20 


4 
55 
33 


4 
55 
54 


48 

43 

111 

67 


4S 
43 

114 
67 


0 
0 


35 
52 
79 


26 
35 
51 
79 


9 

321 


10 
321 


+J 


2 

167 


2 
167 


Total 

Grafton  County: 
Alexandria.. 

Ashland 

Bath 

Benton 

Bethlehem... 
Bridgewater. 

Bristol 

Campton 

Canaan 

Dorchester... 

(')-    - 

Ellsworth 

Enleld 

Franconia... 

Grafton 

Hanover 

Haverhill 

Hebron 

Holderness.. 
Landaff 


183 


81 

273 
157 

31 
299 

91 
440 
286 
208 

52 

33 

13 
284 
141 

88 
680 
648 

76 
246 

53 


SO 

272 

157 

31 

297 

91 

437 

285 

208 

52 

33 

13 

285 

141 

87 

677 

647 

75 

247 

B 


-1 

-1 

0 

0 

-2 

0 

-3 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+1 

0 

-1 

-3 

-1 

-1 

+1 

0 


63 

157 

38 

4 

137 

64 
130 
106 
203 

23 

37 

4 

283 

131 

43 
291 
237 

36 
110 

15 


62 

156 

38 

4 

137 

64 
129 
107 
208 

22 

37 

4 

283 

131 

42 
307 
243 

36 
110 

15 


'  Town  not  designated. 


0 

0 

-1 


0 

0 

+21 


0 
-1 

0 


49 


-1 

-1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

-1 

+1 

+5 
-1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

-1 

+16 

0 
0 
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Wyman 


Durkin 


Towns 


Election 
night     Recount 


Change 


Election 
night     Recount 


460 
418 
419 
82 
86 


448 
418 
424 
82 
86 


735 
19 

180 
40 
25 

128 
56 

387 
81 
G2 
47 
34 
20 
28 
70 


751 
19 

181 
39 
25 

129 
57 

389 
87 
62 
48 
34 
20 
?8 
7J 


710 
134 
829 
71 
159 
64 
101 

1,466 
77 
22C 
171 
212 
507 

1.  74R 
195 

n 


716 
133 
907 

72 
158 

64 

ion 

1,165 

77 

220 

ISO 

212 

479 

1  761 

195 

74 


Giaiton  County— Continued 
Leljanon: 

Wardl.... 331  331  0 

Ward  2 -241  248  +4 

Ward  3 409  411  +2 

Lincoln 209  209  0 

Lisbon 253  253  0 

Livermore 

Littleton 1,225  1,226  -|-1 

Lyman 35  35  0 

Lyme 190  192  +2 

Monroe 128  128  0 

Orange 31  31  0 

Orford 212  209  -3 

Piermont 109  109  0 

Plymouth 638  636  -2 

Rumney 216  212  -4 

Sugar  Hill 89  89  0 

Thornton 106  165  -1 

Warren 162  162  0 

Waterville  Valley 47  48  +1 

Wentworth 114  114  0 

Woodstock 255  155  -100 

Total -^ -^ J36-. 

fliltsborough  County: 

Amherst 1,155  1.151-  -4 

Antrim 314  310  -4 

Bedford 1,471  1,457  -4 

Bennington 134  132  —2 

Brookline -..  252  251  -1 

Deering 117  117  0 

Francestown 158  158  0 

Gotfstown 1,64S  1,639  -6 

Greenfield 137  137  0 

Greenville 177  176  -1 

Hancock 303  313  +10 

Hillsborough 495  493  -2 

Mollis 651  670  +19 

Hudson 1,099  1,097  -2 

Litchfield 179  179  0 

Lyndeborough 169  170  -\\ 

Manchester: 

Wardl 1,830  1.831  +1 

Ward  2 1,434  1,432  -2 

Wards 832  832  0 

Ward  4 906  908  +2 

Wards 727  762  +35 

Ward  6 1,246  1,245  -1 

Ward  7 920  920  0 

Ward  8 1,022  1,022  0 

Ward  9 981  981  0 

Ward  10 1,144  1,144  0 

Ward  11 740  740  0 

Ward  12 1,086  1,050  -6 

Mason 94  91  0 

Merrimack l,l«  1,143  -\\ 

Milford 1,180  1,179  -1 

Mont  Vernon 170  170  0 

Nashua: 

Wardl 731  731  0 

Ward  2 994  995  +1 

Wards 541  541  0 

Ward  4 246  249  +3 

Wards     356  356  0 

Ward  6 535  535  0 

Ward  7 376  377  +1 

Ward  8     806  806  0 

Ward  9 455  453  -2 

New  Boston 246  278  +32 

New  Ipswich 255  259  +4 

Pelham 615  596  -19 

Peterborough 940  934  -6 

Sharon 32  32  0 

Temple 1^4  IW  +1 

Weare                   «20  416  -4 

Wilton'.'.'.' 430  430  0 

Windsor 2*  2* ^_ 

Total ^_^......^.„.^....  178  ■ 

Merrimack  County: 

Allenstown 315  318  +3 

Andover 209  217  +8 

Boscawen 298  m  -3 

Bow 617  619  +2 

Bradford 23tl  238  0 

Canterbury 175  175  0 

Chichester 211  211  0 

Concord: 

Wardl i  457  449  -8 

Ward  2 ^  613  609  -4 

Wards -  484  4M  +8 

Ward  4 453  452  -1 

Wards 347  345  -2 

Ward  6 331  323  -8 

Ward7._ 700  706  +6 

Wards. 672  676  +4 

Oanbury 105  105  0 

Dwbarten ^  215  215  0 

Epsom .•  328  326  -2 


Change 


-12 
0 

0 
+1 

-I'lG 

0 

+1 

-1 

0 

-'■1 
-il 
-:2 

-;-3 
0 

•II 
0 
0 
0 

-i3 

80 


-1 

4-78 

+1 

-1 

0 

-1 
-1 

0 

-6 

-6 

0 

-28 

-!-13 

0 

-2 


82 

237 
286 
619 
119 
179 
160 

524 
761 
447 
585 
418 
553 
816 
691 
55 
182 
229 


816 

238 
291 
618 
119 
179 
160 

534 
757 
440 
584 
415 
561 
817 
694 
55 
184 
227 


1,251 

1,250 

-1 

1,231 

1,233 

+2 

1,065 

1,068 

+3 

1,080 

1,079 

-1 

899 

937 

+38 

1,322 

1,322 

0 

1,128 

1,128 

0 

1,159 

1,162 

+3 

1,232 

1,232 

0 

1,2% 

1,297 

■\\ 

885 

985 

+  100 

1,335 

1,335 

0 

60 

60 

0 

1.385 

1,382 

-3 

933 

936 

-i-3 

114 

114 

0 

1,048 

1,049 

-il 

934 

936 

-12 

851 

856 

+5 

860 

894 

-1-34 

974 

974 

0 

1,258 

1,259 

+1 

1,116 

1,116 

0 

1,108 

1.1C8 

0 

761 

760 

-1 

194 

197 

+3 

189 

1S8 

-1 

863 

880 

+17 

599 

602 

+3 

20 

20 

0 

69 

70 

+1 

238 

240 

-i-2 

261 

267 

H6 

8 

8 

0 

376 


-6 

+  1 

11 
0 
0 
0 

-7 
-1 

-3 
+8 
+1 

+2 

-2 


Towns 


Wyman 


Durkin 


Election  Election 

night     RRcount      Change         night     Recount 


Change 


Franklin: 

Wardl '51  ?51 

Ward  2 .  2',9  2b7 

Wards 338  3J5 

Heiiniker 355  3'.!. 

Hill 91  9'> 

Hooksett 99')  991 

Hopkinton 781  777 

Loudon 255  255 

Newbury 161  IbO 

NewLondon 373  738 

Northfield 251  252 

Pembroke 689  €37 

Pittslield .  424  423 

Salisbury 105  105 

Sutton.... 144  154 

Warner 319  321 

Webster 127  127 

Wilinot 109  109 

Total 

Rcikins^liam  County: 

Atkinson  440  443 

Auburn 289  287 

Brentwood 249  249 

Candia 414  412 

Chester 351  348 

Danville 199  199 

Oeerfield 310  311 

Derry 1,694  1.688 

East  Kinfislon 126  126 

Epping 4b.H  452 

Exeter 1.634  1,630 

Fremont. 244  245 

Greenland.  385  385 

Hampstead 600  601 

Hampton.  1,477  1,482 

Hampton  Falls 312  313 

Kensington 174  201 

Kingston 651  651 

Londonderry 866  876 

Newcastle 141  241 

Net'.fields 128  130 

Newington 146  146 

Newmarket 469  442 

Newton.... 31f.  315 

North  Hampton 568  564 

Northwood 330  370 

Nottingham 209  205 

Plaistow 682  683 

Portsmouth: 

Wardl 397  397 

Ward  2 bOO  500 

Ward  3 279  279 

Ward  4 503  500 

Wards 379  380 

Ward  6 16G  166 

Raymond 683  680 

Rye 830  835 

Salem 2,108  2,172 

Sandown 321  234 

Seabrook 649  653 

South  Hampton 140  139 

Stratham 353  319 

Windham 535  535 

Total ::un- s^" 

StraKord  County: 

Barrington 338  339 

Dover: 

Ward  1 449  448 

Ward  2 315  317 

Ward  3 411  413 

Ward  4 430  427 

Wards 547  547 

Ward  6 347  347 

Durham 697  712 

Farmington 597  698 

Lee 226  225 

Madbury... 100  100 

Middleton 47  47 

Milton 301  301 

Hew  Durham 159  158 

(Rochester: 

Wardl 424  425 

Ward  2 584  589 

Wards 388  388 

Ward  4 557  554 

Wards 482  484 

RuHinsford 219  221 

Somersworth : 

'VKardl 243  245 

Ward  2 156  153 

Wards ..  150  148 

Ward  4 217  216 

Wards 148  147 

SUanord 223  223 

Tot.il 


0 

3W 

3« 

+1 

-7 

455 

4S7 

-1-3 

-'/ 

368 

369 

•:i 

1) 

2t.2 

2'.? 

A 

-II 

32 

34 

+2 

-4 

900 

889 

-1 

-4 

5G9 

-     572 

-;  J 

II 

2.31 

229 

-2 

-1 

106 

lOr, 

0 

+1 

339 

329 

-10 

■\\ 

259 

262 

-i3 

-l 

919 

917 

-2 

-1 

2'.2 

250 

-2 

0 

84 

85 

-;i 

-;  10 

132 

133 

-il 

+2 

239 

240 

-M 

0 

121 

121 

0 

0 

63 

63 

0 

90  ... 

87 

. 



+3 

246 

24< 

« 

-2 

291 

289 

...7 

0 

141 

141 

fl 

-2 

235 

233 

.-? 

-3 

14', 

MS 

0 

0 

63 

65 

-:2 

+1 

177 

171 

-6 

-6 

1,135 

1,112 

-23 

0 

91 

91 

0 

-1 

313 

314 

-11 

-4 

1,249 

1,249 

0 

+  1 

113 

1)4 

+1 

0 

351 

356 

M 

+1 

304 

307 

-1-3 

•;-5 

1,400 

1,398 

-2 

-il 

174 

174 

0 

-i27 

152 

174 

■\n 

0 

3?J 

322 

-\ 

+10 

754 

755 

II 

+  108 

186 

187 

■1-1 

+2 

85 

87 

+2 

0 

126 

127 

+1 

-27 

800 

804 

+4 

-1 

154 

154 

0 

-4 

475 

477 

■VI 

■40 

18S 

186 

-1-1 

-4 

155 

156 

H-1 

il 

354 

355 

-il 

0 

68(1 

681 

-11 

0 

655 

C55 

0 

0 

37? 

369 

-J 

-3 

599 

607 

-i8 

+1 

556 

558 

-i2 

0 

340 

340 

0 

-3 

403 

406 

-13 

+5 

790 

791 

+  1 

+64 

2,700 

2,789 

-i89 

+3 

105 

105 

0 

+4 

528 

515 

-13 

-1 

122 

123 

+1 

-4 

245 

'^ 

+1 

0 

428 

0 

334  .. 

203 

_^ 

,._ 

+» 

342 

342 

0 

-1 

687 

690 

+3 

+2 

672 

682 

HIO 

-\r 

675 

673 

-2 

-3 

623 

6?4 

+1 

U 

769 

7611 

-9 

U 

419 

452 

-I-3 

+  15 

1  22? 

1,245 

-123 

+1 

477 

475 

-? 

-1 

285 

285 

n 

0 

119 

119 

0 

u 

39 

40 

.'  1 

0 

243 

212 

-I 

-I 

68 

68 

0 

+1 

376 

377 

+1 

+'> 

480 

48'. 

+5 

0 

500 

491 

-9 

-3 

721 

722 

+1 

+2 

477 

473 

-4 

+2 

362 

359 

-12 

+2 

231 

332 

+101 

-3 

297 

300 

+3 

-2 

301 

298 

-3 

-1 

390 

395 

+b 

-1 

344 

343 

-1 

0 

160 

160 

0 

49.. 

100 
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EXHIBIT  2-Confinued 


Wyman 


Durkin 


Towns 


Election  Election 

night     Recount      Change         night     Recount 


Change 


Sullivan  Co«nt)r: 

Aeworth 

Charlestown. 

Claremont: 
Ward  1.. 
Ward  2„ 
Ward  3... 

Cornish 

Croydoii , 

Goshen 

Grantham 


85 

85 

0 

64 

64 

377 

375 

-2 

406 

406 

288 

297 

+9 

589 

598 

806 

656 

-150 

1,051 

1,074 

222 

224 

+2 

774 

772 

197 

197 

0 

206 

206 

49 

49 

0 

55 

55 

78 

79 

+  1 

85 

85 

64 

64 

0 

48 

47 

0 
0 

+9 
+23 

-2 
0 
0 
0 

-1 


Wyman 


Towns 


^__^_^__^_^_____  Durkin 

Election  Election 

night     Recount      Change         night     Recount 


Change 


Langdoii 55  56 

Lemester.. 114  ii3 

Newport. 818  815 

Plainfield 158  160 

Springfield 87  86 

Sunapee 467  467 

Unity 43  43 

Washington loo  98 

ToUl ~ 


+{ 

34 

34 

0 

67 

67 

0 

—5 

996 

979 

-  17 

+2 

219 

218 

-1 

47 

47 

0 

0 

302 

298 

-4 

0 

95 

95 

0 

-2 

42 

42 

0 

176 


57 


EXHIBIT  3 

COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  BALLOTS  TALLIED  IN  SENATE  RE- 
COUNT AND  IN  GOVERNOR'S  COUNCILOR  (DISTRICT  3) 
RECOUNT  IN  PRECINCTS  COVERED  BY  WYMAN 'S  PRECINCT 
PROTESTS 


Senate 

Councilor 

Oitfererce 

Newmarket.... 

Salem 

Somersworth  1. 

1,307 

5,607 

58S 

1,308 

5,612 

589 

+1 

+5 
+1 

EXHIBIT  4 
PRECINCT    PROTESTS-CHECKLIST  BALLOT    COMPARISON 

Checklist 

Ballots 

Difference 

Gorham 1,001 

Bedford.. 2,432 

Somersworth  1 573 

Claremont  2 1,749 

Concord  1 1,004 

Hanover 2,053 

Newmarket..... 1,302 

Ptiham 1,610 

Saleffl 5,607 

Gilford 1,405 


1,028 

+27 

2,451 

+19 

588 

+15 

1,803 

+54 

1,009 

+5 

2,074 

+21 

1,307 

+5 

1,613 

+3 

5,607  ... 

1,406 

+  1 

EXHIBIT  5 

PRECINCT  PROTESTS— UNUSED   BALLOTS  PLUS   BALLOTS 
TALUEO, BALLOTS  DISTRIBUTED  COMPARISON 


0»- 
tribuiad 


Plus 
Tallied  unused 


Total 


Dilfer- 
•nce 


Corliam 2,340  1,028  1,334  2,362  +22 

BwJford 4,260  2,451  1,888  4.339  +79 

Somerswortlil...  960  588  393  981  +21 

CUr«Bom2. 4,080  1,803  2,365  4,168  +88 

Ceneofdl 2,040  1,009  1,074  2,083  +43 

H«»»»r 5,400  2,074  3,570  5,644  +244 

Ntwnarket 2,820  1,307  1,550  2,857  +37 

Pelham 3,960  1,613  2,368  3,981  +21 

Salem 13,380  5,607  7,883  13,490  +110 

fiiMwd 2.940  1.406  1,612  3,018  +78 

Exhibit  6 

April  21.  1975. 

AFFIDAVIT 

I  am  Robert  L.  Stark,  Secretary  of  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

During  the  recount  of  the  New  Hampshire 
U.S.  Senate  election  ballots  In  November, 
1974.  precinct  challenges  were  taken  verbally 
by  both  contestants.  As  Indicated  In  At- 
torney Bigg's  letter  of  November  27th  there 
were  demands  of  that  nature  from  both 
Bides  during  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 

Mr  response  to  all  such  requests  was  uni- 
formly In  the  negative  or  we  would  never 
have  been  able  to  get  through  the  recount.  I 
would  not  recount  a  precinct  on  an  allega- 
tion that  the  tally  bheet  was  incorrect  or 
for  any  other  reason  and  I  do  not  recall  hav- 
ing recounted  any  precinct  a  second  time  in 
my  conduct  of  the  recount  of  the  Nov.  5th 


Senatorial   election   no  matter   which   side 
protested  the  precinct. 

Robert    L.    Stark, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me.  this 
21st  day  of  AprU,  1975. 

[SFAL]  CATHERIKE  HaRDT. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
My  commission  expires  May  18,  1978. 

Exhibit  7 
The  State  op  New  Hampshire, 

Concord.  June  6,  1975. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffim, 
US.  Senate.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admtn' 
istration.  Room  125,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Griffin:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  telegram  of  June  5.  1975  In  which  you 
have  requested  the  opinion  of  this  office  as 
to  the  scope  of  New  Hampshire  RSA  7:6-c 
(supp).  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  particularly  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
which  you  are  a  member,  is  considering  the 
Wyman-I>urkln  election  contest  and  as  part 
of  your  consideration,  you  are  concerned 
with   New   Haix^>shire   election  laws. 

RSA  7:6-c  (supp)  states,  in  pertinent  part, 
that  ".  .  .  the  attorney  general  may  in  his 
discretion,  conduct  investigations  to  de- 
termine whether  any  violations  of  the  elec- 
tlcoi  laws  has  occurred  and  may  prosecute 
anyone  responsible  for  such  a  vlcrfatlon  .  .  ." 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  this 
statute  confers  on  the  Attorney  General  the 
authority  to  Investigate  and  prosecute  elec- 
tlOTi  law  violations,  it  does  not  allow  the 
Attorney  General,  on  his  own  motion,  to 
compel  a  recoimt  to  invalidate  an  election, 
or  in  any  way  alter  the  results  of  an  elec- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  statute  Is  solely  for 
the  prosecution  of  election  law  violations. 

I  trust  the  above  is  responsive  to  your 
inquiry.  I  wiU  be  most  willing  to  provide 
whatever  further  assistance  or  cooperation 
within  my  authority  to  you  In  this  matter. 
In  order  that  all  parties  interested  in  the  out- 
come of  this  matter  may  be  fully  apprised, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  as  indicated  below. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  B.  Rud.mak, 

Attorney  General. 

Exhibit  8 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire, 

Concord.  June  6,  1975. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman.  UJS.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  Rtissell  Senate  Office 
Buildtng,  Washir^gton,  D.C. 
Re  November  6,  1974  United  States  Senate 
Election. 

OsAR  Sehatob  Cannon:  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  various  remarks  that  Z  bav* 
made  to  the  press  concerning  the  eeeurity 


of  those  ballots  which  did  not  come  before 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission  for  that  body's 
review  have  been  misinterpreted  and  have 
been  used  as  a  basis  for  an  argument  that 
these  ballots  should  not  be  reviewed.  I  am 
writing  to  you  at  this  time  so  that  I  might 
set  any  fears  that  you  or  any  member  of 
the  Committee  might  have  to  rest  concern- 
ing the  security  and  integrity  of  these  bal- 
lots. 

As  you  know,  those  ballots  that  were  the 
subject  of  the  hearing  before  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission  were  kept  in  a  locked  vault  in 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Police  Headquar- 
ters. There  were  approximately  3,600  ballots 
in  this  category.  The  remaining  baUots  from 
the  general  election  were  placed  in  a  locked 
equipment  garage  at  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard  Armory  in  Concord.  At  the 
time  these  ballots  were  placed  at  their  re- 
spective locations,  it  was  unclear  as  to  which 
ballots  you  would  be  considering.  Subse- 
quently, all  ballots  were  turned  over  to  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  true  that  the  ballots  at  the  National 
Guard  Armory  were  not  held  In  a  vault 
Quite  simply,  as  is  apparent  from  the  vast 
number  of  the  same,  there  was  no  vault  large 
enough  to  hold  all  these  ballots.  However 
this  should  not  lead  you  or  anyone  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  the  integrity  of 
these  ballots  has  In  any  way  been  com- 
promised. In  fact,  quite  the  opposite  is  true. 
As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  to  the  press 
and  In  subsequent  conversations  with  mem- 
bers of  your  staff.  I  am  completely  satisfied 
that  those  baUots  housed  at  the  Armory 
were  In  the  same  condition  when  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  staff  on  February  10  1975 
as  when  they  were  placed  Into  the  storage' 
area  at  the  Armory.  I  continue  to  be  dis- 
tressed that  various  individuals  have  seen 
fit  to  make  unfounded  and  baseless  allega- 
tions concerning  these  ballots.  X  chaUenge 
anyone  to  show  one  ballot  that  has  in  any 
way  been  altered  or  destroyed  because  of 
the  method  of  storage  employed  by  New 
Hampshire  officials.  I  submit  that  this  can- 
not be  done  because  these  ballots,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  have  been  carefully  and  dutlfiUly 
maintained  in  their  original  state. 

So  that  I  might  make  myself  completely 
clear  on  this  subject,  let  me  state  again  my 
position  concerning  these  ballots.  It  Ls  my 
belief  that  the  method  of  storage  of  these 
ballots  should  in  no  way  mitigate  against 
their  review  by  you  or  your  Committee.  It 
is  becoming  tedious  to  have  to  explain  a 
method  of  storage  that  was  agreed  upon 
by  all  parties  In  this  matter  prior  to  Its 
use.  At  all  times  during  the  storage  of  these 
ballots,  they  were  available  for  inspection 
by  anyone  interested  In  this  matter,  al- 
though no  one  bothered  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  I  confess  that  they  were 
not  locked  behind  special  doors.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  these  baUots  are 
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:iow  somehow  different  than  they  wer  prior 
10  going  into  storage.  If  someone  is  arguing 
that  because  these  ballots  were  stored  as 
they  were,  they  cannot  now  be  reviewed  by 
volt,  I  regard  that  argument  as  without 
iiasis  iu  fact  and  not  worthy  of  your 
( oi-.sideration. 

As  you  may  gather.  I  feel  most  strongly 
.-ibout  this.  I  have  written  to  you  at  this 
time  so  as  to  answer  any  argument  of  this 
sort.  I  realize  that  your  task  in  this  matter 
is  a  difficult  one  and  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
it  any  more  difficult  than  Is  necessary.  How- 
ever, this  sort  of  specious  argument  does 
not  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  this 
election,  a  resolution  which  has  already  been 
too  long  in  coming.  I  stand  ready  to  provide 
you  with  any  further  information  or 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 
Warren  B.  Rztdman,  Attorn'^'/  Grnvral. 

ExHiBrr  9 

The  State  of  New  Hampshirg  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  held 
an  election  in  November  of  1974  for  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  after  many  delays  and  the  pas- 
sage of  nearly  seven  months  the  United 
States  Senate  has  failed  to  settle  the  dispute 
that  arose  from  that  election;  and 

Whereas,  it  now  appears  that  numerous 
protests  of  certain  tallies  of  votes  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  not  l>e  heard  by  the 
United  States  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  those  protests  were  not  heard 
before  the  State  Ballot  Law  Coimnl&.sion  or 
before  the  courts  of  this  State  because  both 
of  those  bodies  believe  that  only  the  United 
States  Senate  had  Jurisdiction  to  examine 
those  protests: 

Now.  therefore,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  election  dispute  now  pending  before 
the  United  States  Senate  and  iu  the  inter- 
ests of  all  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  th-  Governor  and  the  Honorable 
Council  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
hereby  directed  to  make  the  following  re- 
quest to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate : 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  requests  that 
when  the  United  States  Senate  has  con- 
cluded Its  deliberations  pertaining  to  the 
United  States  Senate  election  held  in  New 
Hampshire  in  November  of  1974,  the  said 
Senate  return  to  the  Secretary  of  State  all 
ballots,  absentee  ballots,  absentee  ballot  ap- 
plications, checklists,  tally  sheets  and  any 
other  papers  or  documents  that  were  de- 
livered by  the  State  to  the  United  States 
Senate;  and  be  it  ftwther 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
receives  said  documents  and  papers  he  is 
publicly  to  recount  any  precincts  not  re- 
counted by  the  United  States  Senate  In 
order  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  have  the  knowledge  that  all  pro- 
tests by  either  candidate  were  reviewed  and 
publicly  declared. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  want  to 
point  out  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
argument  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon. 

First,  on  the  point  tliat  he  is  raising 
that  there  should  be  a  recoimt,  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  evidence  offered  at 
any  time,  before  the  Rules  Committee  or 
othei*wise,  to  support  the  bald  assertion 
that  the  secretary  of  state's  tally  sheet 
is  inaccurate,  which  is  what  they  claim 
here.  There  has  been  no  evidence  at  all, 
either  before  the  Rules  Committee  or 
elsewhere,  in  support  of  that  proposition. 

Let  me  explain  to  the  Senate  what  ac- 
tually transpired  in  this  recount. 

On  election  night,  at  the  count  itself, 
the  parties  simply  have  watchers  there 


if  they  so  desire,  and  the  counters  count 
and  announce  the  results,  or  turn  the  re- 
sults in  and  they  are  announced. 

On  the  recount,  the  parties  each  have 
watchers  there  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  e.xamlne  the  ballots  and  to  tally  the 
ballots,  to  have  them  counted,  and  to 
make  any  objections  they  want  at  that 
time.  And  xmder  New  Hampshire  law,  if 
an  objection  is  made,  a  protest  slip  is  at- 
tached to  the  ballot  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  he  records  tlie  action  that 
he  takes  and  the  protest  by  either  one  of 
the  parties,  or  by  both  if  it  happens  to  be 
by  both. 

So  the  point  is  that  the  parties  tliem- 
selves  had  watchers  there  and  were  very 
carefully,  through  those  checkers  or 
watchers,  insuring  the  accuracy  of  the 
count. 

But  the  first  time  there  was  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  accuracy  of  tlie  counts  on 
these  precincts,  other  than  my  col- 
leagues statement  that  it  was  made 
orally  during  the  recount — and  it  may 
have  been,  I  do  not  know — but  the  first 
written  record  of  it  was  in  Dort  Bigg's 
letter  of  November  27,  which  was  the  day 
after  the  recount  had  been  concluded, 
and  was  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Wyman 
knew  that  he  had  been  declared  the 
loser,  tliat  he  had  lost  by  10  votes  as  a 
result  of  the  recount,  and  that  is  when 
the  Dort  Bigg  letter  came  in. 

And  it  listed  the  10  precincts  in  which 
they  were  contesting  the  accuracy  of 
the  count. 

My  distinguished  colleague  has  gone 
to  gi'eat  lengths  to  say  that  there  was 
no  waiver  as  such  by  Mr.  Wyman's 
lawyer. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  would  define  as 
a  waiver.  I  do  know  that  earlier  yesterday 
he  was  criticizing  lawyerish  language, 
but  a  waiver  is  a  waiver  any  way  one 
wants  to  describe  it.  When  a  lawyer  says, 
"I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  these  protests," 
that  certainly  constitutes  a  waiver. 

One  can  dress  It  up  any  way  one  wants, 
eitlier  by  lawyer  language  or  nonlawyer 
language,  and  it  still  constitutes  a  waiver. 

Furtiiermore,  Mr.  President,  Mr,  Wy- 
man had  the  legal  position  of  being 
able  to  appeal  to  either  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  to  look  into  the  matter,  if  he  com- 
plained about  something  going  wrong  in 
these  precincts,  imder  RSA  7:6-C  and 
he  did  not  do  that.  This  was  in  an  interim 
period  of  November  27  when  he  filed  the 
Dort  Bigg's  letter  up  to  the  time  of 
December  4. 

What  happened  on  December  4?  De- 
cember 4  was  the  time  that  Mr.  Brown 
waived  his  request,  and  I  say  "waived" 
advisedly,  to  recount  or  to  go  into  the 
count  of  the  6  precincts  of  the  10  that 
had  been  mentioned. 

I  again,  Mr.  President,  refer  to  Mr. 
Brown's  "precise  language." 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  this  was  on 
December  4  at  the  hearing  before  the 
ballot  law  commission,  and  is  reflected 
in  tlieir  transcript.  It  is  after  the  Dort 
Bigg  letter  of  November  27  had  been 
filed  that,  "said  we  protest  these  10  pre- 
cincts," among  other  things. 

Then,  this  is  Mr.  Brown: 
We    request    thai    this   Comnit:-siou   com- 
plfiely   revie'.v   aU  of   the   bullous,   used  and 


unused,  together  with  the  other  relevant 
election  documents,  of  Gorham,  Bedford. 
Gilford  and  Somersworth  Ward  1,  unless  we 
can  be  afforded  an  opportxinity  to  review  cer- 
tain of  these  documents  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  less  than  a  full  review  is  necessary  iu 
order  that  ju.stlce  be  done. 

Chairman  Snow.  Give  us  tho.se  again.  Gor- 
ham and  Gilford  I  got — what  were  the  other 
two? 

Mr.  Brown.  Gorham,  Bedfo»-d.  Gilford  mid 
Somersworth  Ward  1. 

Those  are  all  quotes,  Mr.  President. 
Now  I  am  saying  that  those  four  were 
four  of  the  10  that  were  listed  in  the 
Dort  Bigg's  letter — 

Chairman  Snow.  Okay. 

Mr.  Brown. 

These  are  Mr.  Brown's  words,  his  pre- 
cise words.  The  Senator  is  quibbling 
about  whether  there  is  a  waiver — 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Commission  will  recall 
that  in  Mr.  Bigg's  appeal  notice  we  listed 
several  others.  We  don't  intend  to  pursxie 
the  others. 

That  is  Mr.  Brown's  language.  If  that 
does  not  constitute  a  waiver,  It  may  not 
in  ordinary  language  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  he  criticized  lawyerish  lan- 
guage yesterday,  but  Mr.  Brown  is  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  for  weeks  and 
weeks  during  the  process  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  this  matter.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Brown  says: 

We  don't  Intend  to  pursue  the  others. 

They  have  never  answered  tliat  ques- 
tion other  than  to  say,  "oh,  they  did  not 
wave  it,  this  does  not  constitute  a  waiv- 
er." My  goodness.  We  have  to  take  lan- 
guage at  what  it  means  to  the  ordinary 
person,  and  If  that  is  not  a  waiver  I  am 
vei-y  sadly  mistaken. 
Again  I  want  to  quote  from  Mr.  Brown: 
What  is  hivolved  here  with  these  four 
precincts  is  that  responsible  election  officials 
and  voters  In  each  of  these  precincts  are 
insistent  to  us  that  their  original  counts  were 
valid  and  the  counting  errors  occurred  here 
during  the  recount.  Logically,  logically,  this 
may  actually  be  true.  It  is  Just  as  possible 
that  people  of  good  will  working  hard  count- 
ing ballots  can  make  an  error  in  the  State 
House  as  at  the  Town  Hall.  We.  therefore, 
because  of  special  circumstances  in  each  of 
four  precincts,  wish  a  further  review. 

Does  that  imply,  Mr.  President,  that 
they  wished  a  further  review  with  re- 
spect to  the  six  precincts  that  he  said  he 
did  not  intend  to  pursue? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  10  minutes  have  cx- 
pii-ed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Five  minutes  more. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  iT.i.se  any  .sucli 
implication. 

Mr.  Brown  went  on: 

With  the  exception  of  four  precincts  that  I 
mentioned — we  don't  anticipate  havhig  to  go 
outside  of  the  envelopes  in  which  Mr.  Stark 
and  Mr.  Kelley  segregated  out  the  ballots 
that  are  subject  to  protest,  by  all  parties. 

Mr.  President,  that  related  to  the  bal- 
lots, the  3.500  so-called,  that  were  pro- 
tested by  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  the 
parties  and  were  sepamted  to  go  to  the 
ballot  law  commission. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  from  Ore- 
gon has  suggested  here  that  they  knew 
what  the  ruling  was  going  to  be.  and 
therefore  this  was  one  of  tlie  reasons 
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i»hy  they  did  not  press  this  matter  at 
that  time  before  the  ballot  law  commis- 
sion. This  happened:  The  first  statement 
tliere  happened  on  December  4.  He  re- 
lerred  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  rule  on  that  matter  until  January 
6.  So  they  must  have  been  clairvoyant 
at  least  if  that  was  what  they  based 
their  failure  to  press  those  otiier  protests 

0.1. 

He  suggested  that  it  was  because  they 
knew  how  the  ballot  law  commission  was 
going  to  rule.  The  ballot  law  commission 
aid  not  rule  on  that  matter  until  Decem- 
ber 23,  so  this  occurred  after  Mr.  Brown's 
waiver  on  all  10  of  the  precincts.  So  this 
suggestion  that  they  knew  how  the  ballot 
law  commission  was  going  to  rule  or  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  said  that  this 
could  only  be  decided  by  the  Senate  Is 
a  lot  of  poppycock. 

Mr.  President,  going  to  December  20 — 
we  have  been  talking  about  December  4. 
and  the  December  4  meeting  was  where 
Mr.  Brown  \^•aIvered  any  protests  as  to 
the  six  precincts — and  here  is  what  hap- 
pened on  December  20. 

December  20,  this  was  the  statement 
that  was  made: 

Taking  into  cousideratiou  all  oX  the  Issues 
having  to  do  with  recounts  In  Lancaster, 
Meredith,  Ooffstown,  MerrimacK,  Seabrook; 
the  absentee  vote  in  Amherst,  absentee  vote 
situation  in  Nashua:  Manchester  voting  ma- 
chine situation.  With  respect  to  Goftstown, 
the  only  issue  there  is  the  American  Party 
possible  double  vote,  which  we  havent  ruled 
on.  and  which  we'll  rule  on.  I've  been  advised 
of  that,  and  that's  correct  for  the  record. 

In  addition  to  all  your  other  objections 
whictx  have  been  continuing,  that  we  have 
no  authority  to  do  what  we  are  doing,  that 
we  have  gone  beyond  the  scope  of  the  stat- 
ute in  con-sidering  what  we  have  consid- 
ered— 

And  this  ib  Mi-.  MiUiUiet.  Mr.  Durkins 
attorney: 

Well.  I  haven't  said  that  about  most  of 
the  proceedings,  may  it  plea=e  the  Chair- 
man, but  you  apprehended  my  views  on  the 
Issues  that  you  enumerated. 

Chairman  Snow.  I  mean,  what  I'm  say- 
ing Is  I  don't  think  yoxi  need  to  state  It 
again. 

Mr.  Mn-LIMET.  Yes  It's  in  the  record  we 
iiiijer>tand  tha*'. 

Now  Mr.  Brown,  again,  and  this  Ls  De- 
cember 20,  it  is  before  the  ballot  law 
commission  had  made  any  i-uling  on  this 
subject,  they  had  not  even  ruled  on  the 
salient  protest  of  Mr.  Durkin  which  In- 
cidentally Mr.  Durkin  has  waived  and 
never  raised  here  to  the  Senate. 

Iv:r.  Brown.  So  far  as  the  precinct  ret-ount 
rejusois — and  I  had  iowT  of  Lhem 

Chair:nan  Snow.  Gilford.  Bedford,  Somers- 
•.vorth  Ward  1  In  Gorham. 

Mr.  MiM.iMKT.  You  didn't  uiciuinji  Som- 
t.sworUi. 

Chairman  Skow.  I  was  going  to  ai>k  you 
about  it. 

Ml'.  Brown.  I  Hm  iioi  preiisiiig  on  any  of 
I'.iose.  ... 

I  v.'ould  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  does  that  sound  like  a  waiver, 
technically  it  is  a  waiver  if  he  wants  to 
get  lawyerish  language  maybe,  that  is 
not  a  waiver.  He  just  says  he  is  not  pi-ess- 
iiig  on  any  of  them.  That  is  all.  He  is 
abandoning  them.  Maybe  abandonment 


Is  a  better  word  for  me  to  use  than 
waiver.  And  he  goes  on: 
.  ,  .  but  I  may  have  some  live  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  Somersworth  isltuation, 
depending  upon  how  my  brother's  case  de- 
velops, and  I  withdraw  the  request  for  the 
precinct  reviews. 

There  Is  a  clear  withdrawal.  We  have 
an  abandonment.  We  have  a  withdrawal. 
We  do  not  have  the  precise  use  of  the 
word  waiver. 

So  I  hope  my  colleague  will  respond  to 
that. 

And  Chairman  Snow  then  says 

The  ACTING  PRESHDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  5  minutes  are  up. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Two  minutes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  chairman  so  says: 

Gilford,  Bedford,  Somersworth  Ward  1, 
and  Gorham. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

This  is  Mr.  Brown,  the  very  fine  lawyer 
for  Mr.  Wyman,  who  had  not  raised  the 
issues  because  they  were  raised  by  Mr. 
Bigg's  letter  of  November  27,  but  had 
presented  this  case  to  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission; first  waived  the  six  of  them, 
second,  waived  the  other  four. 

Chaiimau  Snow  said  to  his  members: 

Did  you  get  that? 

Commissioner  Rudman.  who  was  the 
Attorney  General: 
Yes,  I  did. 
Commissioner  Cbowlet.  I  got  It. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  want  to  call  it  a  waiver,  an 
abandonment,  a  withdrawal,  whatever 
fancy  tei'm  we  want  to  use,  but  he  was 
satisfied  on  those  10  precincts.  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  without  any  charge, 
any  allegation  of  anything  having  gone 
wrong,  to  just  come  in  now  and  say  we 
want  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition  and  go 
out  and  recount  10  precincts  again, 
which  had  been  thoroughly  considered 
by  his  attorneys  before  the  ballot  law 
commission,  I  submit.  Is  absurd. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  again  In 
tliat  interesting  position  of  having  to  try 
to  interpret  lawyer  language.  I  think  the 
only  thing  that  has  been  abandoned  here 
in  this  diseu.'.sion  is  the  distinguished 
chauman's  abandonment  of  the  legal 
Isinguage  and  the  legal  training  that  he 
has.  He  has  refused  to  recognize  even  a 
common  thing  called  the  dictionary, 
which  says  that  a  waiver  is  a  legal  cct,  is 
"the  act  of  intentionally  relinquishing  or 
abandoning  a  known  light,  claim,  or 
privilege." 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
He  knows  what  a  waiver  is.  If  he  had 
wanted  a  waiver,  he  would  have  used  the 
word,  "waiver."  Even  the  ballot  law 
commission  says,  we  Issue  this  certifi- 
cate of  declaration  mindful  of  the  legal 
recourse  to  either  or  both  parties  as  set 
fOii-h  in  .section  2. 


The  distingui.shed  chairman  says  If 
Mr.  Wyman  had  wanted  to  appeal,  he 
could  have  appealed  to  tlie  attorney  gen- 
eral. Again,  he  is  abandoning  his  legal 
training  and  background,  because  very 
clearly,  in  tlie  document  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  very  thing  the  chairman 
quoted.  RSA  7:6-C,  the  attorney  general 
.states : 

The  attorney  geuerul  may  in  his  discre'^ion, 
conduct  investigations  to  determine  whether 
any  violation  of  the  election  laws  has  oc- 
curred and  may  prosecute  anyone  respon- 
sible for  such  a  violation. . ."  It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  office  that  this  statute  confers  on  the 
Attorney  General  the  authority  to  Invesiigaie 
and  prosecute  election  law  violations.  It  Uoe.s 
not  allow  the  Attorney  General,  on  his  own 
motion,  to  compel  a  recount  to  invalidate  an 
election,  or  In  any  way  alter  the  results  of 
an  election.  The  purpose  of  this  statvite  Is 
solely  for  the  prosecution  of  election  law 
violations. 

No  violation  has  been  charged.  Here 
we  are,  Mr.  President,  throwing  sand  up. 
throv.'lng  dust  up  to  obscure  the  case.  All 
I  can  say  Is  he  has  at  no  time  abandoned 
or  waived  his  rights. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  2  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
care  what  the  word  "waiver"  means;  I 
do  not  know  whether  anybody  waived 
anything  here.  We  are  ti-ying  to  settle 
an  election,  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Durkin  has  to  hide.  I  do  not  know^  why 
in  the  dickens  we  cannot  go  In  and  count 
10  precincts,  tabulate  them;  they  are 
there,  already  stacked. 

It  does  not  mean  a  tinker's  dam  to  me 
whether  a  lawyer  said  tliis  or  that.  I  want 
to  know  who  won  this  election.  That  is 
all  this  question  is  about.  It  will  take  1 
day  for  two  or  three  GAO  auditors  to  do 
a  physical  count  of  these  stacks  of  bal- 
lots. Then  we  have  an  answer  tliat  lays 
this  whole  question  to  rest  aod  nobody 
can  hassle  anybody  about  it  any  more. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  here?  Are 
we  going  to  try  to  hassle  about  legal 
terms  or  are  we  going  to  try  to  settle  an 
election?  Are  we  going  to  worry  about 
teclmicalities  or  are  we  going  to  worry 
about  the  integrity  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitution  oi 
the  United  States  or  the  right  of  the 
jieople  of  New  Hampshire  to  have  a  vote 
in  the  Senate?  That  is  the  question. 

When  they  did  a  recount,  these  10  pi'c-- 
cintts  had  a  variance  in  the  recount  of 
780  votes,  of  which  C42  were  taken  from 
Mr.  Wyman.  There  are  only  two  votes 
splitting  these  people.  That  is  a  4  per- 
cent margin  of  error  in  the  recount  am! 
the  election  was  determined  by  one  one- 
thousandth  of  1  percent. 

It  Ls  a  charade,  it  is  a  ridiculous  cha- 
rade to  talk  about  anything  other  than 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  That 
is  to  determine  who  won  the  New  Hamp- 
shire seat. 

I  do  not  care  about  waivers;  I  do  not 
care  about  lawyere;  I  do  not  care  about 
their  language.  I  care  about  the  integ- 
rity of  this  body.  I  caimot  believe  tliat 
the  Senate  would  not  at  least  allow  us 
to  recount  10  precincts  that  were  pro- 
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tested.  Every  single  Durkin  protest  has 
been  accepted  by  the  committee.  Why 
not  tliis  Wyman  protest?  All  he  is  ask- 
ing is  to  retabulate  to  find  out  If  there 
were  mathematical  errors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jiore.  The  Senator's  2  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

M)'.  H.\TFIELD.  I  yield  a  niiivjtc  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansa.s. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  share  llie 
concern  just  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  too  concerned  about 
the  legal  niceties  of  waiver.  It  has  been 
my  view  and  has  been  my  understandins 
in  the  past  several  weeks  that  we  are 
trying  to  determine  lairTy  in  this  body. 
if  we  can,  who  won  the  election  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  We  can  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  arguing  the  legal 
niceties  and  what  may  have  been  said  by 
this  attorney  or  what  may  not  have  been 
said  by  some  other  attorney.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  have  spoken  frequently 
with  reference  to  the  contest,  becau-^e  I 
want  to  understand  what  is  going  on.  it 
is  my  firm  belief  thr.t  if  we  are  to  de- 
termine who  won  the  election  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  that  is  the  only 
qucrtion  that  v  e  have  before  us. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
pore.  All  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  exijircd. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Prejidtnt.  Uic  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  rigla.  Wiiai  v,e  are 
trying  to  do  iiere  is  deiermiiie  who  won 
tile  election.  The  attorney  general  ol  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  slated  it  cor- 
rectly— and  he  is  a  member  of  tlie  ballot 
law  commission — when  he  said  that  the 
answer  lies  in  tho.se  approximotely  400 
protested  ballo^s  liiat  the  parties  pro- 
tested for  one  rea.son  or  arotliei  on  the 
particular  count,  as  to  whether  it  should 
have  been  a  no-vote,  as  to  vhether  it 
.should  have  been  n  vote  for  cnc  or  a 
vote  for  the  other. 

That  is  the  wliole  contest  here  iJial  is 
involved:  the  ballots  themselves  that 
were  really  protested  by  these  parlie.*. 
These  extraneous  issues  are  a  lot  ot  red 
herrings  dragged  across  tho  trail.  It  has 
been  continued  throughout  this  entli'e 
pruces.s.  But  the  attorii'.:y  gciuTai  said  it 
exactly  right  wlien  he  said : 

I  think  It  Is  absurd  la  talk  abtml  going 
beyond  those  roughly  400  piolested  ballots 
thnt  both  of  the  parties  piotesie;!  and  look 
to  the  ballot  law  coniniisfloii. 

True,  tliey  had  protested  3  5'JO-odd  at 
ihc  time  of  tlie  recount,  because  they 
filed  a  let  of  defensive  protests  and  the> 
knew  that  a  lot  of  those  protests  were  not 
good,  not  valid.  So  when  thry  went  to 
the  ballot  law  commi.ssion,  they  narrowed 
it  down  to  about  400  that  they  presented 
to  the  commis.sion  and  they  said: 

Here  are  the  msttUi.s  ihu:  you  luivi-  li' 
ceicnninc. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  tlie  com- 
liii'ctec  liaving  considered  all  of  Mr  Dur- 
Kin's  protests.  Mr.  Durkin  did  not  present 
any  protests  to  the  committee  excejit  the 
markings  on  these  precise  ballots.  He 
said : 

I  do  not  agree  witli  tlie  rulings  th.at  hap- 
1-.  iipd  on  some  of  those  400-odd  ballots. 


Those  were  the  issues  that  were  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  to  rule  on.  We 
actually  took  over  900  ballots,  because 
when  the  parties  went  through  the  3,500 
again,  they  came  out  with  over  900  bal- 
lots that  they  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
committee  for  a  decision.  We  have  ruled 
on  all  but  27  of  them  right  here.  The 
reason  we  could  not  rule  on  that  27  is 
because  we  ended  up  in  ;i  tie  \ole  on  the 
committee. 

That  is  where  the  whole  story  lie*  with 
respect  to  this  election :  In  deciding  those 
27  bc.llots.  putting  them  in  the  ballot 
bo:,  h.ivint;  t'le  General  Accounting 
Office  com?  in  iind  tabulate  those  ballots 
and  apply  the  re-Hilts  to  the  results  of 
ihe  ballot  law  co:nmi.^sion.  either  adding 
to  one  or  takinr  avay  or  adding  to  the 
other  or  taking  av.-ay.  Tha*  will  give  ns 
lh»  results  of  this  tlertion.  It  will  do  it 
expedition; ly  and  it  v.ill  do  ii  without 
running  into  a  lot  of  these  red  herrings 
thst  are  drar/ced  acro-^s  t.iip  trail  to  try 
to  confuse  the  issu?  and  to  try  to  i;et  it 
rrlerred  back  to  Nev.  Hampshire  again, 
for  s  new  elert'on. 

We  voted  on  that  mnltt-r  r  {>^\\  times — 
eight  to  he  pre::1se.  We  voted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fierV^rinp  a  vacancy  and  letturiing 
it  to  New  Hampshire  In  ow  form  or 
anothT  eight  time*;.  Yet.  this  is  the  first 
time  that  v>e  are  going  to  vote  on  one  of 
tlie  i«sues  in  the  resolution.  We  have  not 
yet  voted  on  one  of  the  ballot.s.  vhicli 
are  re-.'.lly  the  key  to  tiiis  whole  election. 
thosf  27  tie  ballots,  plu"  the  other  ballots 
that  are  in  the  box. 

I  say  again.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  who  is  ahead  in  this,  because  we 
viewed  most  of  those  ballots  in  a  masked 
condition  and  we  did  not  know  whom 
we  v.'ere  voting  for. 

I  think  if  we  wou'ri  have  beeji  jitle  lo 
do  it  on  these  particular  ones  we  prob- 
ably \'ould  not  have  had  any  tie  votes 
here  either.  But.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
we  have  had  28  rolU-oH  votes  in  this 
matter:  we  liave  had  26  live  quorums.  6 
clotme  votes.  8  votes  to  return  the  mat- 
ter back  to  New  Hampshire  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  we  still  have  not  voted 
OI1  one  solitary  ballot. 

Ar)t)llli5*:.\r     STATFMT.NT".    CIS    niVlSI'lV     ; 

Mr.  T.MfT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
lo  take  a  f3w  minuie;.  to  address  Lssuc 
No.  1  '.vhich  is  presently  before  tlie  Sen- 
ate fo>-  determination.  Mr.  Wyaian  has 
n;hde  cert."  in  piecincl  protests  in  which 
he  objectrd  to  the  count  of  10  voting 
prccinets.  What  is  Mr.  Wyman  a:.kin^ 
thv.t  is  .so  difficult  to  honoi'!'  He  merely 
asks  us  10  open  up  the  ballot  boxes  which 
iire  located  liere  in  Washington  and  to 
pliysically  cour.t  the  pieces  of  paper 
therein.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there 
are  no  judgmental  calls  necessary  in  his 
request,  ail  of  the  judgmental  calls  have 
been  lemoved  through  the  protest  pro- 
cess at  the  recount  before  the  New 
ilamp.sliire  secretary  of  state.  The  judg- 
mental ballots  are  among  the  3,500  bal- 
lots tha  I  went  before  tlie  ballot  law  com- 
niission  and  tlie  Rides  Committee.  Thus, 
tlit  ballots  remaining  in  the  box  are  clear 
c.^ils  for  Wyman,  Durkui.  Chimento,  or 
none.  All  that  is  requested,  and  I  believe 
;.houId  be  granted,  is  to  separate  tliem 
into  piles  and  to  physically  recount  them. 


1  think  Uie  Senate  would  be  completeh 
remiss  in  its  re-sponsibilities  if  it  did  not 
honor  the  Wyman  request. 

How  many  ballots  are  we  talking 
about?  The  number  of  ballots  involved  in 
each  of  the  10  precincts  protested  by  Wy- 
man are  as  follow.s: 

1.  Oorlifcin  I  Wyman  proteM).-  --  H)2il 
■2.  Bediord  i  Wyman  and  Durkin  pru- 

lesi)       -. -.- n)5i) 

■i.  Cla-enio:it.  Ward  2   (Wj-man  pro- 

tosl )  ._ 1812 

4    Concord.  Wprd  1  (Wyman  protest)  n)0« 

a.  Gilford  iWyman  protebti 140i; 

6.  Hanover  (Wymau  pi-otesi) 2014 

7    Newmarket  (Wyniau  proiesi) 1307 

8.  Pelhani  iWymau  proiesL) ItSl-i 

9    Salem    iWynnui   and   Durkin   pro- 
test)   ."ie-.i" 

ID    3oniti-iW.<iri)>.    Ward    I     iWyiU'iu 

protest  t                        HrF. 

T.  Tal        .    .    -.--.      -     IB,  394 

Except  for  the  Salem  Pi'ecinct.  which 
has  five  boxes,  the  ballots  from  each  of 
the  other  protested  precincts  are  prob- 
ably contained  In  one  or  two  boxes  per 
precinct.  The  whole  process  of  retallyin? 
these  boxes  should  take  no  more  than 

2  or  3  days  which  I  believe  anyone  will 
agree  cannot  unduly  prolon;:  or  burden 
the  Sen-ate  investigation. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  recount  which 
was  conducted  by  the  New  Hampshire 
secret nry  of  state  was  done  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  tremendous  confusion.  AH  of 
the  bo?:es  were  opened  and  counted  in 
one  ii.-uffieiently  large  room  in  the  New 
Ham;jshire  State  House.  Each  side  had 
obsej'vers.  relatives,  friends,  and  well- 
wishers  who.  along  with  the  press,  crowd- 
ed into  the  room  around  the  cotmting 
tabic.  It  proba'jly  resembled  a  typical 
House-Senate  conference,  only  worse. 
Undoubtedly,  this  created  a  great  deal  of 
noise  and  commotion,  which  was  not  con- 
ducive to  an  orderly  proceeding.  Addi- 
tionally, the  long  hours  ensuing  durinp 
the  counting  placed  a  prrcat  deal  of  stress 
upon  the  secretary  of  state's  personnel 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  recount. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  recount.  Mi'. 
Durkin  was  represented  by  Tom  Downs 
of  Michigan.  Downs  had  apparently  In- 
sti-ucted  the  Durkin  checkers  to  protest 
everything  that  moved.  Con.sequently. 
they  began  to  protest  all  ballots  marked 
with  a  checkmark  and  all  absentee  bal- 
lots, despite  the  fact  that  these  were  per- 
fectly good  ballots  under  New  Hampshire 
law.  As  a  defensive  measure,  Wyman 
people  responded  in  kind.  The  rcbult  was 
that  hundreds  of  ballots  •u'ere  being  pro- 
tested and  piled  by  the  secretai-y  of 
state's  personnel  into  numerous  special 
categories.  This  only  added  to  the  con- 
fusion already  existing. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  precinrt 
protests  of  each  side  concern  these  pre- 
cincts where  the  protesting  side  loct  a 
substantirl  number  of  votes.  Although 
only  a  net  of  365  votes  changed  from  tne 
election  night  totals — from  a  -plus  35.5 
for  Wyman  to  a  plus  10  for  Durkin — the 
gross  figures  are  much  higher.  As  be- 
tween Wyman  and  Durkin,  a  total  of 
2,477  votes  were  either  added  or  sub- 
tracted from  their  election  night  figures 
i^s  a  result  of  the  recount. 

The   W^Tnan   precinct   protests   were 
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lodged  when  his  floor  general,  Attorney 
Dort  Bigg,  was  advised  by  Wyman's  lay 
rheckers  that  they  disagreed  with  the 
cotint  made  by  the  secretary  of  state's 
iiex-sonnel,  when  there  was  a  substantial 
i'  nil  unusual  change  in  the  Wyman  totals, 
•u-  when  there  was  some  special  problem 
\.hich  arose  from  the  count.  An  example 
of  the  latter  was  the  town  of  Salem.  The 
Salem  ballots  were  contained  in  five  sep- 
arate boxes.  Amidst  a  great  deal  of  con- 
iusion,  the  Salem  ballots  were  all  spread 
out  on  the  tables  for  recounting.  Wyman 
gained  64  votes  and  Durkiu  gained  89. 
resulting  in  a  net  gain  in  Salem  of  25 
votes  for  Durkin.  Both  sides  registered 
a  precinct  protest  in  Salem,  because  of 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  coimting 
process. 

Another  example  of  a  special  problem 
is  the  town  of  Bedford.  When  Bedford 
was  recounted,  it  was  learned  that  a 
box  of  ballots  was  missing.  Upon  investi- 
gation, it  was  determined  that  a  second 
box  of  ballots  had  erroneously  not  been 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  state  and 
was  still  in  the  custody  of  the  town 
clerk.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion and  Mr.  Durkin's  representatives 
immediately  lodged  a  protest  to  Bedford. 
The  second  box  was  retrieved  by  the 
State  police  and  recounted  separately 
and  the  results  added  to  those  from  the 
first  box.  The  result  was  a  net  loss  of  82 
votes  for  Wyman.  Wyman  representa- 
tives therefore  also  lodged  a  protest  to 
Bedford. 

Personal  contact  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wsrman's  attorney,  Eugene  Van  Loan, 
with  the  moderator  of  Bedford,  who  is 
the  chief  local  election  ofQcial.  The  mod- 
erator explained  his  election  night 
counting  procedure  and  was  completely 
imable  to  account  for  such  a  large  dis- 
crepancy in  the  count. 

In  the  town  of  Oorham.  Mr.  Wyman 
lost  98  votes  in  the  recoimt.  A  precinct 
protest  was  lodged.  The  election  ofiQcials 
from  Gorham  were  called  as  witnesses 
before  the  ballot  law  commission  be- 
cause their  very  careful  election  night 
records  and  practice  Indicated  that  their 
election  night  totals  were  correct.  It  was 
believed  that  a  box  which  had  previously 
been  thought  to  contain  only  the  consti- 
tutional question  ballots  actually  con- 
tained the  ballots  which  represented  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Wyman's  votes  and  which 
might  not  have  been  recounted  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  ballot  law  com- 
mission agreed  merely  to  open  the  box. 
Only  constitutional  question  ballots  were 
foimd  in  the  box;  no  regular  ballots  were 
found.  The  commission  thereafter  de- 
nied all  requests  to  retally  any  of  the 
ballots  as  being  outside  it.s  statutory' 
jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  has  determined  that  it  will 
find  out  which  candidate  won  this  elec- 
tion. Therefore,  technicalities  of  waiver, 
et  cetera,  if  they  are  urged  by  Durkin 
forces  should  not  be  particularly  rele- 
vant. For  example,  both  Mr.  Wyman  and 
Mr.  Durkin  made  precinct  protests  to 
Salem  and  Bedford.  This  is  a  two-vote 
election.  If  either  party  has  made  a  good 
laith  protest  to  the  accuracy  of  the  coimt 
where  only  two  votes  separate  the  con- 
testants, the  protest  ought  rea.«onably  to 
be  considered. 


Since  the  election  Is  being  reviewed  for 
claims  by  Mr.  Durkin  not  involving  fraud 
or  corruption,  but  which  only  allege 
error,  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wyman  alleging 
error  ought  also  to  be  reviewed. 

Since  the  Senate  is  exercising  its  plen- 
ary power  to  review  an  election  absent  a 
charge  of  fraud  or  corruption,  it  should 
do  so  in  behalf  of  the  electorate  of  New 
Hampshire  and  not  one  or  both  of  the 
contestants.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  there  is  doubt  about  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  result,  not  whether  one  of 
tlie  contestants  made  a  particular  tac- 
tical maneuver. 

The  Hatfield  motion  as  adopted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  Senate  Resolution 
166.  as  amended  by  the  Griffin  motion  of 
June  18,  both  state  that  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  any  protest  raised  by 
either  party,  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  already  established  the  precedent 
in  Ml-.  Dturkin's  behalf  that  new  pro- 
tests which  had  never  been  made  by  a 
contestant  before;  that  is,  not  just 
waived — will  be  permitted  and  honored. 
This  Involves  the  making  of  protests  by 
Mr.  Dm-kin's  people  of  ballots  which  had 
previously  only  been  protested  by  Chi- 
mento  and  the  changing  by  Mr.  Durkin's 
people  of  the  nature  of  their  protests 
from  one  type  of  protest  to  another. 

This  being  the  case  and  in  the  context 
of  our  mandate  to  arrive  at  the  facts  im- 
derlying  the  election,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  yes  as  to  issue  1.  To  fail 
to  honor  this  simple  request  in  an  elec- 
tion this  close  will  subject  the  Senate  to 
justifiable  criticism  which  is  boimd  to 
linger  long  after  either  Mr.  Wyman  or 
Mr.  Durkin  is  seated  in  this  body. 

Ml-.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port Mr.  Wyman's  appeal  on  this  issue 
despite  two  major  reservations. 

It  does  appear  that  by  his  lack  of  ac- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  secretary  of  state's 
recoimt  Mr.  Wyman  has  technically 
waived  his  appeal  on  the  count  of  the 
precincts  in  question.  The  importance  of 
this  whole  matter  is  such,  however,  that 
I  do  not  feel  an  appeal  should  be  dis- 
missed purely  on  a  technicality.  There- 
fore, I  feel  tiiat  I  must  personally  sup- 
port the  granting  of  this  request. 

There  are  two  very  bothersome  prob- 
lems, however,  Mr.  President.  The  first  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
soever to  support  the  allegation  that  the 
count  was  incorrect  in  these  precincts 
other  than  human  error.  And  it  would 
appear  that  during  the  secretary  of 
state's  recount  every  effort  was  made  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  such  error. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  with  the  se- 
curity of  these  ballots,  especially  in  light 
of  the  January  31  statement  of  New 
Hampshire's  attorney  general: 

We  have  never  been  concerned  about  tight 
security  on  those  ballots.  The  key  to  the 
election  is  in  the  3,500  protested  ballots  not 
the  others.  No  one  was  concerned  about  those 
ballots  until  it  became  politically  conven- 
ieiit. 

1  would  urge  the  committee  to  pay 
the  utmost  attention  to  this  security  is- 
sue and  report  to  the  full  Senate  any  in- 
dication that  tlie  ballots  have  been  im- 
properly handled. 


Though  I  have  these  two  reservations, 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  this  re- 
quest. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
wUl  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  passage 
of  division  2. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  di- 
vision 2,  paragraph  (1)  putting  lines  7 
through  12  into  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senators  will  take  their  seats. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcaif) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Hxtmphrey)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotmced — ^yeas  44. 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

(HoUcall  Vote  No.  278  Leg.] 


■JTEAS — 14 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartieit 

Beau 

BeUmon 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Oase 
C\irtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Fannin 
Fong 


Aboiu'ezk 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robiit  C. 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Chxu-ch 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 


Gam 

Percy 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Griffin 

Schweiker 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Hatfield 

WUliam  L. 

Helms 

Stafford 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Javits 

Stevens 

Laxalt 

Taft 

Lone 

Talmadge 

Mathias 

Thimnond 

McClure 

Tower 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Nunn 

Yoxing 

Packwood 

Pearson 

NAYS— 49 

HaskeU 

Moss 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

Hxiddleston 

Pastore 

inouye 

PeU 

•Tiickson 

Proxmire 

.lohnston 

Randolph 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Leahy 

Scott,  Huyh 

Magnusou 

Sparkman 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

McClellan 

Stone 

McGee 

Symington 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Mondale 

Williams 

Montoya 
Morgan 


NOT  VOTING — 6 


Bayh 

Eastland 


Cilenn 
Hartke 


Hiuiiphrey 
Metcali" 


So  Division  2,  paragraph  (1>,  line.s 
7  through  12,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Division  2  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PP^SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  requested,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;  ore.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Th2rc  is  a  sufficient  second. 

Ths  yeas  and  nays  was  ordered. 

Th2  A(mNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
reeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator:i  will  kindly  cease 
conversing  so  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  Those  Senators  not  seated  will 
please  take  tli?ir  seats. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Regular  order  has  been  called  for. 

The  clerk   will   resume. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  Humphrey),  ard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oliio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
'Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(RallcaU  Vote  No.  279  Leg.] 
YEAS — 45 


Abourezk 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Montoya 

Bumpers 

HoUiugs 

Moss 

Burdick 

Huddlestou 

Muskie 

Byrd,  Roberi  C 

.  I  lion  ye 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Church 

Johnston 

Pell 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Cran.stoii 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Culver 

Ion? 

Rlblcoff 

Bagleton 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Ford 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

McGee 

Stone 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Met«i1f 
NAYS-  16 

WilllRms 

Allen 

Pong 

Pearson 

Baker 

Gam 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Beall 

Griffin 

Schweiker 

Biden 

Hanr,en 

Scott.  Hugh 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Scott. 

Brooke 

Helms 

WUliam  L 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stafford 

ByTd, 

Javits 

Stennis 

Harry  F,  Jr. 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Case 

Mathias 

Taft 

CbUes 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Domenici 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Faimin 

Packwood 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Symington 

EasUand 

Humphrey 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  question  now  recurs  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  Division  2  of  issue  1  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
fiuestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which  Division 
2  of  issue  1  was  rejected.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordei-ed.  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
BAYHt ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastlai:d  > ,  the  Sens  tor  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Hartke>,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  are 
ab  ient  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
und  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Humphrey)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  tMr.  Goldwater) 
is  abstnt  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  280  Leg.| 
YEAS — 45 


Allen 

Fonc 

Percy 

Baker 

Gam 

Roth 

Bartleti 

Griffin 

Schweiker 

Beall 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Deilmon 

Hatfield 

Scott, 

Brock 

Helms 

WUliam  I 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Javits 

Stennis 

Byrd, 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Mathias 

Taft 

Case 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dole 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Packwood 

Youns 

Fannin 

Pearson 
NAYS— 47 

Aliourezk 

Haskell 

Mor.toya 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Biden 

HoUings 

Muskie 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Chiurch 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Clark 

Leahy 

Rlbicoff 

Cranston 

Long 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Ford 

McGee 

SjTnington 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Metcaif 

Williams 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bayh 

Goldwatcr 

Morgan 

Eastland 

Hartke 

Glenn 

Humphrey 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
this  would  Indicate  to  the  Senate  that 
there  is  no  steamroller  in  operation.  Hie 
Senate  has  had  a  chance  to  face  up  to 
its  difficulty  in  this  matter,  sind  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  pose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  the  rest  of  the  bill 
if  the  distinguished  Republican  leader  or 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
committee  would  be  willing  to  consider  It 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  will  consider 
anything. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  1-hour 
time  limitation  on  each  of  the  remaining 
issues  from  now  on  .so  that  we  can  dis- 
pose of  tiie  35  or  36  or  37  Issues  remain- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  Uiink  we 
ought  to  take  these  one  at  a  time. 

The  Washington  Post  of  yesterday 
made  a  suggestion,  which  seems  to  some 
of  us  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  merit. 
Among  other  things,  they  proposed  that 
the  Senate  count  those  10  precincts 
which  the  Senate  has  now  refused  even 
to  consider  to  count.  It  was  not  even 
willing  to  vote  on  counting  them  up  or 
down.  It  was  merely  voting  on  whether 
or  not  it  would  shape  a  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield  there? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  the  idea 
that  we  take  the  issues  one  at  a  time  has 
merit  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  1-liom-  time  limitation  on  the 
Cranston-Mansfield  amendment  and 
that  the  vote  occur  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Supplementing  what  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  already 
said,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  vote,  that 
was  just  taken,  is  particularly  tragic  In 
terms  of  the  prospects  of  any  kind  of  a 
compromise  being  worked  cut. 

The  Washington  Post  on  yesterday 
indicated  that  they  were  not  yet  ready 
to  recommend  that  there  be  a  new  elec- 
tion and  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  the 
elements  of  a  fair  ccMnpromise. 

The  Senate  unfortunately  has  just  re- 
jected, although  by  a  close  vote,  the 
fii-st  major  item  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  that  compromise. 

It  is  this  Senator's  opinion,  and  I 
speak  only  for  myself,  that  a  compro- 
mise Is  impossible  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  send  this  matter  back  to  New 
Hampshire.  It  Is  the  view  of  this  Senator 
that  that  Is  the  answer  that  we  will 
ultimately  have  to  arrive  at. 

So  I  do  object  to  the  request  that  i.s 
now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  Ju.st 
make  one  point. 

A  compromise  was  offered  by  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Long 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  regtilar  order  the  vote  Is  to 
occur  on  the  passage  of  the  energy  bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  may  have — how 
much  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  1  would  just  like  to 
have  I  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'5fRD.  One  minute, 
and  that  the  distingiiished  Republican 
leader  have  1  minute. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecti(m?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  closeness  of  the 
tliree  votes  we  have  just  had  with  all 
Republicans  voting  one  way  and  with 
Democrats  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  di- 
vided on  this  issue,  indicates  that  there 
is  not  a  rampant  majority  ovenidlng 
ruthlessly  a  helpless  minority.  There 
were  deep  concerns  on  this  side  on  this 
issue,  as  there  have  been  deep  concerns 
upon  other  Issues.  The  closeness  of  this 
vote  indicates  tliere  will  be  other  close 
decisions  if  we  are  allowed  to  have  other 
votes. 

Tliere  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  Senators,  if  not  all  Senators,  on 
tills  side  to  look  at  each  issue  as  it  comes, 
to  compromise  where  compromise  is  pos- 
sible, to  vote  with  the  other  side  wherever 
that  is  possible  within  one's  conscience 
on  these  Issues.  I  think  tliat  should  be 
noted  in  terms  of  the  very  close  vote  that 
just  occurred. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
continue  to  say  that  there  are  issues 
on  which  we  should  consider  possible 
stipulation,  possible  compromise.  This 
clearly  was  one  of  them.  This  and  the 
next  one  are  the  ones  made  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  majority 
wants  to  steamroller  us,  not  only  on  this 
i.ssue  but  on  the  next  one  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  to  it,  because  that  knocks  out 
the  one  possible  proposal  of  compromise 
that  might  have  had  some  merit  here 
that  we  could  have  gone  into. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  there  was 
no  steamroller,  indeed  there  was.  This 
i-ssue  passed,  just  before  the  announce- 
ment of  the  vote,  by  a  majority,  I  believe, 
of  three  votes.  Then  four  votes  were 
changed.  Of  course,  I  would  never,  ever, 
refer  to  how  they  were  changed,  but  four 
votes  were  changed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WiU  tlie  Senator 
yield? 

Several  Senators.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sy- 
mington have  1  minute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 
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EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION EXTENSION  ACT  OP   1975 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considei-ation 
of  the  biU  (S.  1849)  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  S. 
1849,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1849)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is.  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
pass?  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that   the  Senator  from  Indiana    (Mr. 


Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  nece.s- 
sarily  absent. 

1  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
hna  (Mr.  Morgan),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
(joldwater)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nay.>  29.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  281  Leg.) 
YEAS— 62 


AbonrerJc 

Allen 

Bean 

Bentseii 

Blden 

Brooke 

Buini>ers 

biuxllck 

Byrd. 

H&rrvF..  .It. 
BjTd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
cnark 
Craustoji 
Culver 
Bagletoix 
Portl 
Hart.  Gary  W. 


Hart,  Philip  A. 

H.i.skeU 

Hathawny 

Hollings 

HuddleBion 

luouye 

■Tf<ck8on 

jHvita 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansflekl 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclutyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mors 

Muskle 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

HiblcoS 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WilliRm.s 


-29 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmou 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtia 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Fannin 

Foiig 


oiig 


Bayh 

Eastland 

Glenn 


NAYS- 

McGee 
Packwood 
Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Stevens 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Gold  water  Metculf 

Hartke  Morgan 

Humphrey 


Garn 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Hanaeu 

Hatfield 

Htfms 

Hnuka 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClurc 


So  the  bill  (S.  1849) ,  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  1849 

An  act  to  extend  tli«  Emergency  Petroleum 

Allocation  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Rt-preaentative^  of  the  United  States  of 

Avnriva  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  1 


SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  101.  Tliis  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Extension 
Act  of  1976". 

jEXTENSION    OP   B<Am>ATORT    ALLOCATION 
PROGRAM 

Sfec.  102.  Section  4(g)  (1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "August  31,  1975,"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"March  1,  1976.  •. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tlie 
"Coal  Conversion  Extension  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  202.  Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 


of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking  "Jime  .W, 
1975"  and  Uiaertlng  "Decemt)er  31.  1976". 

Sec.  203.  Section  11(c)(2)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Art 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  Price  trends  and  related  developments 
for  coal  and  for  other  major  energy  sources 
which  are  not  subject  to  direct  price  regula- 
tion at  any  level  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
oi  enactment  of  this  subparagrapii  and  at 
such  times  thereafter  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate, the  Federal  Energy  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  such  other  persons  and 
afjencies  as  he  deems  appropriate,  shaU  pro- 
vide an  assessment  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween price  trends  and  related  developments 
for  energy  sources  covered  by  this  subpara- 
graph and  energy  policies,  including  any  rec- 
ommendation-s  he  may  have  in  connection 
with  such  assessment.". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsidev  the  vote  by  which  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lav  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engro.ssment  of  S.  1849. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITION.^,  STATEMENTS  ON  S.  184  9 

FXTrNSION  OF  EMERGENCY  PETROLKUM 

ALr.OCATION   ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.<;e  in 
.support  of  S.  1849.  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
Passage  of  the  bill  is  vital  to  protect 
consumers  from  unjustifiable  oil  com- 
pany price  Increases,  to  preserve  the  pos- 
itive trends  we  have  seen  recently  in  the 
inflation  rate,  and  to  prevent  a  new 
explosion  of  job  layoffs  in  industry. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  our  ultimate  goal  must  be  to  restore 
free  markets  in  energj'.  Free  markets  are 
unquestionably  a  more  efficient  allocator 
of  economic  resoiu-ces  and  a  more  effec- 
tive protection  against  unfair  prices  than 
Government  regulation  can  ever  be.  It  i.s 
equally  clear,  however,  that  there  is  not 
a  free  market  in  oil  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  price  of  oil,  left  unregulated 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  is  pegged 
to  the  monopoly  price  set  by  tlie  OPEC 
cartel.  That  price  is  now  ai-oimd  $13.40 
per  barrel,  and  every  indication  points 
to  at  least  another  $2  per  barrel  lnci-ea.se 
in  the  fall  when  the  OPEC  oil  ministers 
again  meet. 

If  the  Emergency  PeU-oleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  is  not  extended,  the  Govern- 
ment's authority  to  control  oil  price  in- 
creases will  lapse  on  August  31.  There 
will  quickly  follow  a  series  of  petroleimi 
price  increases  which  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  consumer,  the  farmer,  business 
and  the  economy  as  a  whole.  At  present, 
about  40  percent  of  our  domestically  pro- 
duced oil  sells  at  the  OPEC  level,  $13.40. 
The  end  of  price  controls  will  mean  a 
rise  in  the  other  60  percent  from  its 
present  price  of  $5.25  per  barrel  to  the 
$13.40  monopoly  level.  That  will  mean 
increases  in  the  price  of  gasoline  which 
will  make  the  4  cents  ilse  of  July  4  seem 
hke  peanuts.  And  gasoline  price  hikes  aro 
or.ly  the  beginning. 
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The  price  of  food  will  skyrocket,  be- 
cause agriculture — as  every  farmer 
knows — is  energy -intensive,  and  fertil- 
izer is  made  from  peti'oleum  products. 

Home  heating  and  electric  utility  bills 
will  continue  to  skyrocket  upward — up 
nearly  25  percent  this  past  year. 

The  cost  of  all  goods  and  services  will 
inflate  because  of  increased  transporta- 
tion and  material  costs. 

The  President  has  belatedly  recog- 
nized that  instant  decontrol  of  oil  prices 
is  a  prescription  for  economic  disaster. 
I  am  glad  to  see  him  now  supporting  an 
extension  of  the  EPAA.  But  the  admin- 
istration still  has  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore its  policy  of  surrendering  control 
over  U.S.  energy  prices  to  the  Arab 
monopolists  and  opting  to  ration  energy 
by  wealth  begins  to  acquire  the  outlines 
of  a  sensible  course  of  action. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  con- 
tinue with  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  166,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  issue  No.  (2),  division  No.  3, 
hnes  1  through  5  on  page  2.  The  pending 
amendments  to  this  question  are  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia inserting  language  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  question  then  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Cranston? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
references  to  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial. I  note  that  the  following  passage 
occurs  in  that  editorial,  and  I  read  it: 

A  way  to  proceed  from  here  is  not  hard  to 
prescribe.  In  our  view,  the  Senate  should  first 
set  firm  deadlines  for  all  future  debate  and 
votes — 

now  that  can  be  done  by  unanimous  con- 
sent or  by  cloture. 

— then  proceed  to  vote  on  whether  the  so- 
called  "skip-candidate"  ballots  ought  to  be 
counted  or  not. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  that  I  have  read 
from  that  editorial,  that  there  be  2  hours 
of  debate  on  that  amendment  tomorrow 
morning  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized,  the  time 
to  be  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Cannon  and  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  that  a 
vote  then  proceed  on  the  amendment, 
with  a  tabhng  motion  in  order. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  obseiTe 
that — and  I  do  not  know  v»liat  a  steam- 
roller is,  I  am  a  dirt  farmer  myself — I 
must  say  that  any  time  you  are  able  to 


switch  votes,  as  was  done  earlier  on  the 
fu'st  vote  here  today,  it  seems  to  me  that 
although  I  do  not  claim  to  understand 
how  a  steamroller  really  works,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  objective  that  was 
achieved  of  being  able  to  switch  the 
votes,  as  was  done  at  the  last  minute, 
would  bear  some  reasonable  similarity 
to  a  steamroller. 

As  a  consequence,  I  quite  agree  with 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  that 
really,  the  only  way  this  issue  is  going 
to  be  resolved  is  to  send  it  back  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  would  further  observe.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  we  will 
have  to  vote  on  cloture  several  more 
times.  I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to 
future  historians  to  read  the  Record  and 
observe  how  61  or  fewer  than  that  but, 
anyway,  a  majority  party,  can  persist  in 
trying  to  impose  its  will  on  a  minority 
despite  the  overwhelming  conviction 
around  the  country  that  the  only  proper, 
decent,  and  fair  way  to  resolve  the  issue, 
is  not  to  try  to  steal  the  seat  here  in  the 
Senate  but  rather  to  let  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  decide  that  issue. 

Accordingly,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
reference  has  been  made  to  stealing  a 
seat.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  proper 
to  accuse  the  Senate  of  attempting  to 
steal  a  New  Hampshire  Senate  seat  than 
it  would  be  to  accuse  the  New  Hampshire 
ballot  law  commission  of  having  stolen 
the  seat  last  fall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  article  I,  section  5,  states: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members. .  . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
observe  that,  that  issue,  that  particular 
portion  of  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  read  and  reread  and  interpreted  by 
more  people  than  there  are  constitu- 
tional authorities,  I  dare  say,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  contended  successfully,  at 
least  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  those  who  ratified  it  ever  in- 
tended that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the 
States  in  determining  who  had  won  an 
election  absent  any  charge  of  fraud  or 
wrongdoing. 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
very  broad  interpretation  that  is  now 
being  impliedly  made  with  respect  to 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

I  point  out  again  that  if  we  are  to 
assume  that  any  time  .some  disgruntled 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  election  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate,  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  for  liim  to  appeal  to  the  Senate, 
and  if  we  are  to  succumb,  as  many  hope 
we  might  here,  to  that  sort  of  protest, 
then  I  would  say  that  we  are  opening 
up  a  Pandora's  box.  We  are  vitiating 
the  concept  of  the  States'  rights  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  or  any  other 
State  to  determine,  within  the  legal 
framework  of  its  ovra  laws,  who  won 
an  election.  That  seems  to  be  the  issue 
here. 

I  just  cannot  believe  we  are  going  to 


enhance  the  pubUc's  opinion  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  Constitution  if  we  go 
through  the  charade  we  have  been  in- 
dulging in  here  for  some  time.  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  that  when  you  review  this  and 
consider  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  set  up  legal  procedures 
that  are  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  an 
election  and,  indeed,  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  When  they  have  been 
followed,  there  has  been  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  New  Hampshire  law  with  due 
respect  to  rulings  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  On  that 
basis,  the  sequence  in  that,  in  trying  to 
judge  what  the  outcome  of  that  election 
was,  as  I  understand  it,  was,  first,  that 
Mr.  Wyman  had  won  by  a  rather  goodly 
number  of  votes,  I  think  some  350  or  ap- 
proximately that  number. 

Then  Mr.  Durkin  appealed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  following  the  count  by 
that  officer,  the  results  that  were  ob- 
tained unofficially  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  were  reversed  and  Mr.  Durkin 
was  declared  the  winner  by  10  votes. 

Then,  further  appeal  to  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  that  are  provided  in 
determining  and  resolving  the  outcome 
of  a  contested  election. 

Very  properly,  Mr.  Wyman  appealed  to 
the  ballot  law  review  commission  and  on 
that  basis  a  further  recount  was  made 
and  Mr.  Wyman  was  declared  the  winner 
by  two  votes. 

That  final,  legislatively  provided  for 
appeal  procedure  then  was  duly  certifi- 
cated by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Wyman  was 
declared  the  winner  by  two  votes. 

I  make  the  point.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  makes  little  difference  insofar  as  the 
average  person  around  the  coimti-y  is 
concerned  whether  he  had  won  by  2 
votes  or  200  or  2,000.  The  fact  is  that 
according  to  New  Hampshire  law,  which 
I  think  should  rule  in  governing  in  this 
respect,  Mr.  Wyman  was  declared  the 
winner.  His  election  was  duly  certificated 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Durkin.  understandably  being  unhappy, 
was  losing  the  election,  as  indeed,  I  sub- 
mit he  did,  appealed  to  the  Senate. 

He  appealed  to  the  Senate  because  he 
knew,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  larger  number  in  this  body 
than  is  represented  by  those  of  us  who 
adhere  to  the  Republican  label. 

As  a  consequence,  we  now  have  had  I 
do  not  know  how  many  cloture  votes. 
We  will  undoubtedly  have  more,  because 
as  long  as  the  majority  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  ask  for  cloture,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  vote  on  cloture. 

But  I  note  that  there  has  not  been  any 
deviation  in  the  issue  insofar  as  Mem- 
bers' voting  goes,  and  I  suspect,  in  due 
time,  even  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Democrats,  as  spoken  for,  as  they  are,  by 
the  leadership  here,  will  conclude  it 
might  make  good  political  sense  to  let 
the  ijeople  of  New  Hampshire  rather 
than  the  Democrats  and  the  Republi- 
cans, divided  as  they  are  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  decide  that  issue. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Ml-.  HANSEN.  Without  losing  mv  right 
to  the  floor 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  not  liave  the  floor?  I  had  the 
floor  and  yielded  to  Mr.  Mansfield  who 
read  from  the  ConstituUon,  then  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
1  esponded. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  asked  for  recognition. 
l^Ir.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  had  the 
floor.  I  never  gave  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  I  recognized 
the  Senator  from  Montana  on  his  own. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  asked  me  to  yield. 


I  had  not  sat  down 
pleted  speaking. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Well 
Rize 

The     PRESIDINa 


I  had  just  com- 
I  certainly  r3C0g- 


OFFICER.     The 
Chair's  recollection  is  that  I  recognized 

the 

Mr.  H.\NSEN.  Mr.  President,  1  did  not 
realize  he  was  trying  to  hold  the  floor. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  hold  the  floor. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Very  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  I  recognized 
the  Senator  from  Montana  separately 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
separately. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Without  lading  my  right 
to  the  floor  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now  v.ho  Is 
trying  to  hold  the  floor? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming makes  no  bones  about  it.  He  is  very 
:iappy  to  be  recognized  and  he  does  in- 
;«id  to  hold  the  floor  until  he  finishes 
whatever  statements  he  makes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
)bjectlon  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ning's  unanimous -consent  agreement  to 
ield  the  floor  without  losing  it? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
s  heard. 

Mr.   WILLIAM  L.   SCOTT.   Will   the 
I  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.   HANSEN.   Only  for  a   question, 
'  lithout  loshig  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Would  It  be 
he  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
rwn  Wyoming  that  the  Senate  could 
:  ulflll  Its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
1  e  the  judge  of  the  election  and  qualifl- 
<  ations  of  its  own  Members,  by  referring 
this  matter  back  to  the  people  of  New 
]  lampshlre  because  of  the  various  mat- 
lers,  the  closeness  of  the  vote,  the 
( hanges  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  it 
1  ent  through  the  various  processes  with- 
i  1  the  State  of  New  Hampshire?  Would 
1  ot  the  Senate  in  the  dlstlngiilshed  Sen- 
i  tor's  views  be  fulfilling  Its  constitutional 
1  esponsiblllty  In  dwng  that? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree  completely  with 
I  ly  good  friend  from  Virginia. 

As  I  interpret  the  Constitution  of  the 
T  'nited  States  and  this  issue,  I  think  the 
£  enate,  indeed,  would  be  doing  honor  to 
i  self  and  Improve  Its  Image  in  the  opin- 
1  >n  of  most  Americans  If  It  were  to  do 
I  reclsely  that. 
Mr.  -WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Would  not 


the  Senate  be  fulfilling  its  constitutional 
responsibility  If  It  said  that  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in 
certifying  Mr.  Wyman  as  the  Senator- 
elect  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
by  tv.o  votes  was  proper.  If  we  followed 
the  decision  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  seated  Mr.  Wyman,  would  that 
not  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  responslbihtv 
of  the  Senate?  Do  we  not,  in  fact,  have 
two  reasonable  alternatives,  either  to  seat 
Mr.  W>-man  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
and  their  elected  officials,  or  to  refer  the 
matter  back  because  of  the  closeness  of 
the  race?  V/ould  the  Senator  care  to 
comment? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  an.swer  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  to  the  interrogatory 
is,  yes.  I  think  it  would. 

A3  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  spoken 
previously,  observing  that  these  are  the 
two  options  we  have,  either  we  can  rec- 
ognize the  legitimate,  legal  action.s  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  New  Hampshire  in 
saying  as.  Indeed,  it  has  said  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  v.'e  have  elected 
Louis  Wyman  to  represent  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  one  option.  So  far,  we 
have  refused  to  take  that  position. 

I  have  contended  that  if  we  refuse  to 
take  that  position,  then  the  other  alter- 
native that  will  be  acceptable,  so  I  am 
told,  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
and.  indeed,  will  be  sanctioned  and  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  in  every  State,  not  only  New 
Hampshire  but  in  the  other  49  as  well, 
and  which  has  received  overwhelming 
endorsement  in  most  of  the  important 
major  dailies  in  the  United  States  which 
have  chosen  to  speak  on  the  issue,  we 
would  be  doing  what  they  have  called 
for,  and  that  Ls,  if  we  choose  not  to  seat 
Mr.  Wyman  despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  duly  certificated  as  having  won 
that  election,  as  being  entitled  in  every 
respect  to  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  a 
privilege  or  a  right  which  has  so  far  been 
denied  him  by  the  action  of  the  majority 
party  here  in  this  instance.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  then  I  think  we  can  send 
the  election  back  to  New  Hampshire  and 
let  them  say  once  again  who  they  would 
hke  to  have  represent  that  State  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  in  support  of 
the  proposition  to  declare  the  Senate 
seat  from  New  Hampshire  vacant,  and 
for  this  issue  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  a  new 
election. 

After  many  hours  of  debate,  it  is  in- 
creasingly clear  to  me  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  determination  must 
be  made  by  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  people  whom  this  Senator  will 
represent. 

If  this  matter  is  not  sent  back  to  New 
Hampshire,  what  will  be  the  results? 
I  submit  that  they  are  the  following: 
First,  protracted  debate  in  this  body, 
bringing  the  lawmaking  process  almost 
to  a  standstill.  Second,  the  Senate  could, 
by  some  means,  count  the  votes,  when 
this  matter  is  surely  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Third, 
the  Senate  will  come  under  Increasing 
attack  by  those  in  America  who  feel  that 
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this  election  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

If  this  matter  Is  sent  back  to  New 
Hampshire  for  a  new  election,  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  abrogating  its  responsi- 
bility set  forth  in  article  I,  section  5  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution— to  be  the  judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  Qualifications 
of  Its  own  Members. 

Rather,  this  body,  by  its  action,  gives 
recogrution  and  respect  to  the  fact  that 
the  States  should  conduct  their  own 
elections,  and  the  Senate  should  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  authority  only  in 
the  most  exceptional  cases. 

The  point  is  that  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  is  best  equipped  to  conduct 
an  election  and  certify  to  the  Senate  the 
winner  of  that  election.  For  the  Senate 
to  declare  a  winner  not  only  usurps  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  State  of  New 
Hampsliire.  but  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent affecting  the  successful  functioning 
of  this  body  in  legislative  aflfalrs.  What 
is  to  prevent  future  contests  in  this  body 
from  bringing  the  process  of  lawmaking 
to  a  grinding  stop? 

I  support  the  resolution  to  send  this 
matter  back  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  be  resolved  by  the  people  and 
the  election  machinery  of  that  State 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
hours  for  debate  on  Senate  Resolution 
lo6  have  expired. 


AUTOMOBILE  FUEL  ECONOMY  AND 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1975 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1883 
wliich  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1883)  to  conserve  gasoline  by  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  and  enforce  mandatory  fuel  econ- 
omy performance  standards  for  new  auto- 
mobiles and  light  duty  trucks,  to  establish 
a  research  and  development  program  leading 
to  advanced  automobile  prototypes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  prei>ent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
bill,  there  is  a  4-hour  time  limit,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Who  yields  time? 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  TAFT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself— on  behalf  of  the  majority 
manager  of  the  bill— 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tomorrow,  after  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Taft 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Resei-ving  the  right  to 
object,  what  was  the  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  withdraw 
the  request. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wish  to  present  a 
unanimous-consent  request  on  staffing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR S.   1883 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bratt  Pringle 
and  Frank  Gorman  of  my  staff  be  grant- 
ed floor  privileges  during  the  debate  on 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how  is 
the  time  controlled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  a  4-hour  time  agree- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  that  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  request.  Otherwise,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  request 
that  Mr.  Taft,  who  sits  on  the  Senator's 
side  of  the  aisle,  have  15  minutes  in  the 
morning  after  the  two  leaders  are  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  I  am  certain  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  knows  and 
realizes  that  I  would  not  object.  I  wish 
he  would  resubmit  the  request  or  I  shall 
do  so.  I  apologize  for  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  The  Senator 
owes  me  no  apology. 

I  repeat  the  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President.  I  make  various  unanimous- 
consent  requests  which  have  been  previ- 
ously cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  1513 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  1513,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  is  made  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 

2  hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Baker: 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any 
amendment  of  la  hour;  a  time  limitation 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  or 
point  of  order  in  the  event  the  Chair 
submits  such  point  of  order  to  the  Senate 
for  its  discussion  of  20  minutes,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1513  (Order  No.  272).  a  blU  to  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  debate  on  any  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  SO  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 


which  U  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  Is  in  favor  of  such  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his 
designee :  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker):  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


TIME     LIMITATION     AGREEMENT— 
S.  586 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Now.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
with  respect  to  S.  586,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Hollings 
and  Mr.  Stevens;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  any  amendment; 
a  time  limitation  on  debatable  motions 
or  appeals  or  pMjints  of  order  of  20  min- 
utes, and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  586  (Order  No.  271),  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to 
authorize  and  assist  the  Coastal  Statee  to 
study,  plan  for,  manage,  and  control  the  Im- 
pact of  energy  resource  development  and 
production  which  affects  the  Coastal  Zone, 
and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
that  debate  on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order  which  Is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controhed  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  in  favor  of 
such  amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order,  the  time  in  opposition 
thei-eto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Minority 
Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germaxie  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  furtlier.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  ."^aid  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  :  Pro- 
vided. That  the  said  Senatoi-s.  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  debaiabl?  mo- 
tivni.  appcni.  or  point  of  order. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGnEE.i\.IENT  - 
H.R.  6799 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  re- 


spect to  H.R,  6799,  an  act  to  approve  cer- 
tain of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  McClel- 
lan  and  Mr.  Hrxtska;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  of  30- minutes, 
and  the  same  with  respect  to  points  of 
order  if  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6799  (Order  No.  270) ,  an  act  to  approve 
certain  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
amend  certain  of  them,  and  to  make  certain 
additional  amendments  to  those  rules,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  Is  submitted 
or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  fa- 
vor of  such  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order,  the  time  \n  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrviska) :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bUl.  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
CONFERENCE   REPORT— H.R.    4035 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  re- 
spect to  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4035— and  this  has  been  cleared  with  Mr. 
Fannin  and  Mr.  Jackson — the  confer- 
ence report  be  called  up  at  1  p.m.  tomor- 
row, and  that  a  vote  on  the  conference 
report  occur  no  later  tlian  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TIME    LIMITATION    AGREEMENT - 
S    644 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with 
respect  to  S.  644.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Safety  Act.  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  2  hours,  to  be  di\ided 
between  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Pearson:  a 
time  limitation  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Buckley  of  2  hours:  a  time  limita- 
tion on  any  other  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  or  point  of  order  if 
submitted  to  the  Senate  of  '^  hour,  and 
that  Uie  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanunoi's  consent 
agreement  is  its  ioUows: 
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Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S  64  (Order  No.  247),  »  blU  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  Improve  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  to 
authorize  new  apprc^rlations,  and  for  other 
purpopes.  debate  on  any  amendment  (except 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  on  which  there 
■shall  be  2  hours),  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
ur  point  of  order  which  Is  submitted  or  on 
■which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor  of 
such  amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Minority 
Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be 
received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  1281 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  respect 
of  8.  1281,  a  bill  to  improve  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  role  of  depository  in- 
stitutions In  home  financing,  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  2  houi's,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Tower  and 
Mr.  Prozkirx,  a  time  limitation  on  any 
amendment  of  1  hour,  a  time  limitation 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  or 
point  of  order  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  20  minutes,  and  the  agreement  to  be 
in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered.  That  during  the  consideration  oif 
S.  1281  (Order  No.  182),  a  bUl  to  improve 
public  understanding  of  the  role  of  depository 
Institutions  In  home  financing,  debate  on 
any  amendment  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  that  debate  on  any  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  is  submitted 
or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  Minority  Leader  or  his  designee:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
l>e  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pboxmire)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bOl,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  completes  the  unanimous- 
consent  requests  that  I  would  like  to 
propoimd  at  this  time.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  whip  and  all 
the  Senatoi-s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 


AUTOMOBILE  FUEL  ECONOMY  AND 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1975 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1883*  to  con- 
serve gasoline  by  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  and  en- 
force mandatory  fuel  economy  perform- 
ance standards  for  new  automobiles  and 
light  duty  trucks,  to  establish  a  research 
and  development  program  leading  to  ad- 
vanced automobile  prototypes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pending  an  amendment,  No.  590,  on  S. 
1883.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  Pastore  rule  stIU 
In  effect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Chailes  Lacy  of  my  staff  be  granted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  personnel  be  granted  the  privileges 
of  the  floor:  Michael  Brownlee,  David 
Clan  ton,  David  Freeman,  Allan  Hoffman, 
Dan  Jaffe,  Arthur  Pankopf,  Michael 
Pertschuk,  Lynn  Sutcliffe,  and  Mary  Jo 
Manning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi-.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
open  debate  on  S.  1883,  the  Automobile 
Fuel  Economy  and  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1975,  the  Congress  is  faced 
with  a  basic  and  quite  simple  question: 
Are  we  really  serious  about  energy  con- 
servation? 

Is  the  United  States  finally  ready  to 
take  meaningful  steps  to  limit  its  oil  con- 
sumption, or  will  we  be  content  to  drain 
our  o'Kn  oil  reserves  faster  than  we  can 
find  what  little  is  left  and  to  become  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  OPEC  cartel. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  that 
relies  heavily  on  petroleiun,  consuming 
more  than  17  million  barrels  a  day,  or 


half  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 

At  present,  6  million  barrels  are  Im- 
ported daily,  and  domestic  production  is 
still  going  down,  not  up. 

Our  entire  economy  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  OPEC  cartel  and  if  they  raise  prices 
by  $4  per  baiTel  in  September,  as  has 
been  strongly  hinted  at,  the  additional 
inflationai-y  drain  would  be  another  $8 
billion  for  the  imported  oil,  and  more 
than  $30  billion  if  the  President  gets  his 
way  and  eliminates  price  controls. 

The  fiscal  drain  on  the  American  econ- 
omy created  by  high-priced  oil  imports 
and  the  resulting  outflow  of  U.S.  dollars 
is  a  piime  cause  of  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Tliis  drain  has  contributed  to  the  high- 
est rate  of  inflation  in  decades,  helped 
tip  us  into  the  present  recession,  and  is 
now  interfering  witli  tlie  recovery  from 
that  recession. 

These  pressures  are  felt  by  many  other 
nations  as  well.  Unless  we  begin  to  con- 
seiTe  energy,  we  cannot  ever  overcome 
the  economic  monstei-s  of  Inflation  and 
recession. 

A  significant  and  growing  fraction  of 
these  imports,  22.7  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  is  from  the  Arab 
nations.  Increasing  our  dependence  on 
the  Middle  East  for  oil,  which  seems  in- 
evitable If  current  consumption  patterns 
persist,  is  an  open  invitation  for  the 
Arabs  to  use  oil  as  a  political  weapon. 
We  have  aheady  experienced  one  em- 
bargo, and  not-so-veiled  threats  of  a 
second  embargo  have  been  raised  by 
some  Arab  spokesmen. 

While  the  debate  over  many  aspects 
of  national  energy  policy  continues, 
there  is  agreement  that  energy  conser- 
vation must  be  a  key  element  of  that 
policy.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  By  sav- 
ing energy,  we  can  save  the  country  from 
many  of  the  most  basic  and  troublesome 
problems  afOicting  us  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  it  has  a  much  needed  im- 
pact upon  present  consumption  of  con- 
ventional fuels,  helping  bridge  the  span 
to  alternate  energy  souices  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  issue  is  thus  not  whether  to 
save  energy,  but  how  to  do  it  most  ef- 
fectively. The  automobile,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  100  million  registered  in 
the  United  States,  stands  out  as  the  sin- 
gle largest  end-user  of  petroleum,  ac- 
coimting  for  nearly  40  percent  of  present 
consumption,  or  more  than  6.5  million 
barrels  of  oil  each  and  every  day. 

One  way  to  trj-  to  save  gasoline  is  to  tax 
it.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
jected tliat  approach,  and  I  agree  with 
their  action.  The  time  to  achieve  savings 
in  fuel  economy  is  when  the  cars  are 
built.  It  is  too  late  after  the  consumer 
has  purchased  his  car.  With  the  present 
state  of  public  transportation,  he  often 
has  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  tax  and 
drive.  Instead  of  a  tax  and  a  hope  that 
fuel  consumption  would  decline,  this  bill 
assures  that  fuel  economy  is  built  into 
all  new  cars  and  that  is  the  simplest  and 
fairest  way  to  be  sure  that  savings  will 
be  achieved. 

Automobiles  have  been,  and  will  re- 
main, an  Important  element  in  our  na- 
tional life.  But  It  is  also  clear  that  we  can- 
not continue  guzzling  fuel  as  usual.  No 
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area  requires  more  careful  attention  than 
the  automobile.  Mr.  John  R.  Quarles, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mentsJ  Protection  Agency,  accurately 
desciibed  the  situation  when  he  stated: 
If  wo  are  unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  automobile,  we  might  as  well  for- 
get about  the  goal  of  energy  conservation. 

Facing  up  to  the  problem  of  tlie  auto- 
mobile means,  at  the  very  least,  provid- 
ing the  technological  base  now  for  mass 
producing  cleaner,  safer,  and  more  fuel 
efficient  cars  in  the  1980 's  and  beyond. 
In  this  context  it  Is  important  to  note 
that  the  President  recommended  only  $10 
million  for  automobile  research  and  de- 
velopment in  fiscal  year  1976  within 
ERDA.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
$38  million  budgeted  for  NASA  to  reduce 
the  fuel  consumption  of  aircraft.  Air- 
craft presently  use  less  than  one  seventh 
of  the  liquid  fuels  that  automobiles  use. 

The  President's  energy  program,  in 
general,  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
carefully  drawn  congressional  erergy 
program  prepared  under  tlie  capable 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  coUeagiio 
from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  P.^tore,  and 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
Jim  Wright  of  Texas.  This  program  very 
properly  rejects  the  fimdamental  premise 
of  the  President's  program  that  tlie  only 
way  to  achieve  energy  conservation  is  to 
deliberately  raise  the  price  of  all  petro- 
leum products  to  all  Americans  by  lieavy 
■indiscriminate  additions  in  taxation. 
Additional  tariffs  on  oil  imports  are  not 
sure  to  reduce  imports,  but  will  sm-ely 
make  imports  more  costly  to  American 
consumers. 

At  a  time  when  the  most  urgent  na- 
tional need  is  to  revive  the  Nation's 
economy  and  put  Americans  back  to 
work,  the  President's  tariff  progi-am 
would  further  burden  the  economy  and 
make  economic  recovery  even  more 
lengthy  and  difficult  S.  1883  addresses 
the  challenge  laid  down  by  our  present 
situation  by  calling  for  mandatory  fuel 
economy  performance  standards  for  new- 
automobiles  and  new  light  duty  trucks 
and  by  calhng  for  an  extensive  Federal 
research  and  development  effort  designed 
to  develop  production  prototypes  of  low- 
polluting,  energy  efficient  automobiles 
that  also  meet  presently  required  safety 
and  damageability  standards.  It  is  also 
in  complete  accord  with  the  congres- 
sional energy  program's  specific  recom- 
mendations for  achieving  meaningful 
energy  conservation  In  the  transporta- 
tion sector,  and  could  be  the  single  most 
important  piece  of  energy  consei-vation 
legislation  to  come  before  the  Senate 
this  year.  In  the  following  remarks,  I 
will  briefly  discuss  the  fuel  economy 
standards  portion  of  S.  1883,  and  leave 
discussion  of  the  automotive  research 
and  development  title  to  my  colleague 
from  California,  Senator  Tunney. 

Under  title  I,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  directed  to  establish  yearly 
minimum  fuel  economy  performance 
standards,  applicable  to  each  manufac- 
turer's production  of  new  automobiles  or 
new  light  duty  trucks,  as  appropriate. 
The  standards  would  apply  to  model 
years  1977  through  1985. 

Standards  for  automobiles  would  be 


set  to  achieve  an  industrywide  average 
new  car  fuel  economy  of  at  least  21  miles 
per  gallon  in  model  year  1980,  and  at 
least  28  miles  per  gallon  in  model  year 
1985.  These  goals  could  be  modified  by 
the  Secretary,  .subject  only  to  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  by  either  House. 

Light  duty  trucks  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  fuel  economy  improvement 
goals  set  for  automobiles,  but  would  be 
subject  to  minimum  average  fuel 
economy  perfoitnance  standards  set  for 
each  model  year  at  tlie  maximum  feasible 
level  by  the  Secretaiy. 

Compliance  would  be  determined  by 
the  EPA  Administrator  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  mea.suring  the  fuel  economy  cf 
individual  model  types.  Of  course,  if,  as 
usual,  manulaciurers  make  changes  to 
their  vehicles  during  the  model  year 
which  affect  fuel  economy,  undated  fuel 
economy  figures  would  be  used  by  the 
EPA  Administrator  in  determining  a 
manufacturer's  fleet  average  fuel  econ- 
omy. 

It  a  manufacturer  failed  to  meet  the 
required  average  fuel  economy  standarci, 
the  manufacturer  would  be  liable  for 
civil  penalties,  which  could  be  v.aived  or 
modified  imder  certain  weU-defined  cir- 
cumstances. A  manufacturer  could  also 
recoup  an>-  penalty  that  is  paid  through 
the  achievement  of  superior  fuel  econ- 
omy performance  in  subsequent  years. 

A  fuel  economy  l.'.beling  program  for 
new  cars  and  new  light  duty  trucks 
would  also  be  required. 

The  approach  of  S.  1883  was  adopted 
for  several  reasons.  First,  mandatory 
fuel  economy  standards  will  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  witli  regard 
to  fuel  savings  than  any  otlier  policy 
currently  being  assessed.  At  a  time  when 
U.S.  oil  imports  are  approachmg  40  per- 
cent of  consumption,  such  certainty  is 
e.ssential.  S.  1883  also  leaves  maximum 
flexibility  to  a  manufacturer  to  meet  the 
fuel  economy  standards.  This  will  result 
in  a  more  diverse  product  mix  and  wide 
consumer  choice. 

Finally,  let  me  address  a  question  that 
is  central  to  the  need  for  this  legislation: 
Could  not  the  fuel  economy  improve- 
ments required  by  this  bill  be  achieved 
via  voluntary  action  by  the  automobile 
industry? -The  President  has  called  for 
such  a  voluntary  program  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  President's  program  has 
several  deficiencies: 

It  calls  for  only  a  40  percent  fuel  econ- 
omy improvement  in  model  year  1980 
relative  to  1974,  reducing  the  fuel  sav- 
ings that  could  be  attained  through  S. 
1883.  This  reduction  would  amount  to  55 
million  barrels  in  1980  and  to  at  least 
100  million  banels  in  1985. 

The  Pi-esident's  program  would  unncc- 
ei,sailly  freeze  automobile  emission 
standards  for  the  next  5  years.  This 
freeze  would  ostensibly  be  imposed  in 
order  to  meet  the  fuel  economy  improve- 
ment target.  Technical  data  available  to 
the  committee  clearly  i-efutes  the  need 
for  such  a  freeze. 

The  so-called  agreements  provided  to 
the  President  by  the  automakers  are 
highly  qualified,  and  legally  unenforce- 
able. 

Tlie  voluntary  approach  thus  offers  at 
best  a  lower  level  of  fuel  .savint't  in  ex- 


change for  a  higher  level  of  pollution. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  basis  for  believing 
Congress  will  freeze  automobile  emii,sion 
standards,  and  therefore  the  volmitary 
approach  does  not  represent  any  com- 
mitment at  all  by  the  industry .  . 

There  is  little  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry's record  to  inspire  confidence  in  a 
voluntary  approach.  There  is  also  con- 
cern that  the  automobile  industry  may 
see  economic  disincentives  in  puisuing  a 
voluntary  progiam  too  diligently.  This  is 
because,  historically,  the  biggest  and 
lca.st  lucl  efficient  cars  have  been  avS.soci- 
ated  with  tlie  largest  profits.  As  summ«r- 
i.:ed  in  an  article  which  appeared  ir.  the 
Consiuner  Guide  1974  Car  Preview: 

Like  tlie  other  aatomakers.  Ford  is  anrlou? 
lo  kee;;  .sales  ol  it.s  big  cars  av  peak  le\el. 
Big  car.-i  ai'e  where  the  rnouey  is  made. 

Thus,  while  there  has  been  some  move- 
ment toward  better  mileage,  whether  it 
will  be  given  a  high  enough  priority  year 
after  year,  lies  at  tlie  heart  of  tlie  need 
for  this  legislation.  This  concern  was 
cited  by  .several  witnesses  before  the  rom- 
piittcc.  including  people  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  putomobile  industry, 
such  as  Leonard  Woodcock,  presideiit  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers.  In  his  p»escn- 
tation  to  the  committee  he  stated: 

For  t-o  many  years  the  UAW  ha.r  poin»ed 
out  thbt  the  btg  three  auio  cunipnniet>  havt 
followed  H  marketing  sTtiugy  based  on  cnr"» 
'tliai,  are  too  large,  too  txpeusive.  and  up  t<x7 
much  fuel.  We  urged  tlini  policy  be  chaiiued 

Hov.ever,  thc^e  manufacturers  preferred  to 
pursue  shoit-term  profit  maslrai7Atlon.  and 
paid  little  atieniion  to  th3  reel  needs  of  the 
American  public.  Inclviding  envlronmeaixl 
and  coitbervatloii  considerations.  Occasional- 
ly, short-term  gosls  have  resulted  In  empha- 
sis on  fuel  economy,  especially  by  producln;; 
smaller  cars,  and  the  present  concern  over 
gas  ccnsuniptiou  may  ha\e  precipitated  siu.li 
a  period. 

In  the  past,  such  activities  have  bttii 
short-lived — the  •small  vrta"  get  progressive- 
ly bigger  and  heavier,  the  only  reduction  is 
In  fuel  economy,  ao  that  now  we  cannot  rely 
upon  more  asstu^nces,  or  voluntary  coniaUt- 
ments,  from  these  companies.  Federal  fuel 
economy  re^iulrements  are  needed  In  order  to 
assure  tliat  national  fuel  conservation  roal!> 
will  be  met. 

It  was  for  Uiese  reoiiOiis  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  voted  II  to  5  to  fav- 
orablj'  report  this  bill  to  the  Senate.  I 
now  ask  the  Senate  to  take  the  next  im- 
portant step  in  transforming  this  bill  in- 
to a  major  underpinning  of  our  national 
energy  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanf.mous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  United  Auto  Workers  ap- 
provinti  this  particular  measure.  This  let- 
ter from  the  LfAW,  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  employees  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  America,  is  dated  June  30, 1975, 
and  is  signed  by  Jack  Bcidler,  tlie  legis- 
lative director. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Reiord. 
as  follows: 

1nti:rnational       Union,       U.nited 
AirroMOPiLt,  Araosp.ACE  &  Acri- 

CULTLTIAL     IMPLEMENT     WORKERS 
OF    AM1.RICA — UAW, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  30.  IftTs. 
Vt:/itt  Sin. '.Ton:  A.s  part  of  our  national  ef- 
fort to  reduce  energy  consumption,  the  UAW 
has     long    rprf)gnlzed     the     Importance    o."" 
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achieving  greater  fuel  efScieucy  in  motor 
vehicles.  As  we  have  testified  repeatedly  this 
year  before  congressional  committees,  we  be- 
lieve this  can  be  accomplished  most  effective- 
ly and  equitably  through  a  federal  program 
mandating  fuel  emciency  standards,  backed 
up  by  civil  f)eualties  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  standards. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  reported 
S.  1883  which,  if  enacted,  would  provide  such 
a  federal  program  to  encotirage  the  pro- 
duction of  more  fuel-efficiput  automobiles  In 
thia  cotmtry.  The  Committee  bill  calls  for 
an  Improvement  of  50  percent  in  average 
fuel  efficiency  by  1980  and  100  percent  by 
1985  over  the  average  of  14  miles  per  gal- 
lon in  1974.  This  would  result  in  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  21  miles  per  gallon  lor  new 
passenger  automobiles  n.aniifactured  for 
sale  in,  or  imported  into,  this  country  by 
1980.  Five  years  later,  the  figure  would  be 
28  miles  per  gallon. 

The  Commerce  Committee  bill  contains  a 
second  title  which  would  create  an  auto- 
motive research  and  development  program 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
develop  prototypes  of  advanced  automobiles 
with  high  fuel  efficiency  and  emissions,  safe- 
ty and  other  features  meeting  federal  stand- 
ards. This  too  would  t)e  a  federal  initiative 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  UAW. 

We  believe  the  Commerce  Committee  bill 
deserves  your  enthusiastic  support.  We  hope 
you  will  vote  for  it  and  against  weakening 
amendments  when  it  Is  taken  up  bv  the  full 
Senate.  On  behalf  of  the  UAW,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  po- 
sition on  this  important  national  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  BEmLER, 
Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  liave  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  in  support  of  tlie  measure  from 
Congress  Watch,  dated  June  17.  1975. 
and  signed  by  Joan  Claybrook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PcBLif  Citizen. 

June  17,  1975. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Senate  will  soon  vote 
on  S.  1883 — ^the  Automobile  Fuel  Economy 
and  Research  and  Development  Act  of  1976. 
This  important  legislation  defines  the  Sen- 
ate's initial  role  in  establishing  auto  econ- 
omy standards  and  develops  a  research  and 
development  program  to  produce  technolog- 
ical innovations  for  futiu-e  improvements. 
We  urge  your  support  for  this  legislation. 

Automobiles  consume  over  one-third  of 
all  petroleum  \ised  In  America  In  1974  Gen- 
eral Motors  cars  averaged  12.2  MPG.  In  1975, 
In  the  face  of  the  energy  crisis  and  sagging 
auto  sales,  they  achieved  a  15.7  MPO  average 
or  a  28'^  improvement  over  1974,  thus  dem- 
onstrating that  significant  increases  in  effi- 
ciency are  possible  on  short  order. 

In  1975  Volkswagen  achieved  an  average 
of  over  26  MPG  and  imports  generally  cap- 
tured 20%  of  the  total  domestic  car  market. 
In  1973  auto  Imports  were  valued  at  C6.5 
billion  while  export  of  U.S.  autos  accounted 
for  only  tl.8  billion.  Fuel  economy  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  difference. 

S.  1883  mandates  improved  atito  fuel  effi- 
ciency. It  establishes  an  industry-wide  stand- 
ard of  21  MPO  in  1980  and  28  MPO  In  1985. 
The  joint  KPA/DOT  report  of  October  1974 
Indicates  that  this  goal  is  technologically  and 
financially  achievable.  Other  reports  with 
similar  findings  Include  the  "Automobile 
Emission  Control — The  Technical  Status  and 
Outlook  as  of  December  1974",  EPA,  January 
1975;  "Potential  New  Car  Fuel  Economy", 
FEA,  November  1974. 

Although  the  blU's  standards  will  require 
minor  retooling  and  design  changes,  these 


cofils  are  more  than  offset  by  the  program's 
resultant  fuel  conservation.  The  EPA/DOT 
study  indicates  that  the  capital  reqtiire- 
ments  for  necessary  technological  and  de- 
sign changes  to  meet  the  1980  standard  may 
run  from  60  to  200  million  dollars  over  each 
of  the  next  five  years.  This  is  at  maximtim 
less  than  10  "Ji  of  current  annual  rates  of 
capital  expenditure  of  the  motor  industry. 

The  savings  resulting  from  the  1980  stand- 
ard will  be  800,000  barrels  of  gasoline  per 
day.  This  con.<«ervatlon  would  reduce  by  $9 
million  per  day'  the  energy  price  drain  from 
tlie  economy — a  senseless  drain  into  the 
pockets  of  OPEC  for  its  price-inflated  oil. 
These  savings  al.'io  could  help  alleviate  the 
demand  pres.sure  for  petroleum  products  in 
other  areas  of  the  market  place.  Therefore. 
the  fuel  efficiency  standards  will  produce  far 
greater  savings  for  the  national  economy 
than  the  relatively  minor  Investment. 

The  EPA/DOT  report  indicates  that  the 
1980  standards  are  achievable  with  a  variety 
of  industry  action:  adjustment  in  the  emis- 
sion control  system,  change  in  sales  mix  to 
more  efficient  models,  reduction  of  aero- 
dynamic drag,  better  transmissions  hielud- 
ing  overdrive,  change  in  rear  axle  ratios,  im- 
provement in  air;fuel  metering  and  reduc- 
tion in  engine  size  and  vehicle  weight. 

Mandatory  Improvements  in  fuel  economy 
will  result  in  gasoline  conservation  and  re- 
duced air  pollution  due  to  reduced  fuel  con- 
sumption. Improved  fuel  efficiency  by  Amer- 
ican auto  manufactvtfers  may  well  also  result 
m  stemming  the  tide  of  Imports  and  offer 
♦he  potential  of  increased  auto  exports. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  we  urge  yoti  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation,  S.  1883. 
Sincerely, 

Joan  Claybkook. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
interested  in  reading  the  letter  from  the 
spokesman  for  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

I  do  know  that  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Woodcock  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  was  to  the  effect  that  any  ef- 
fort to  impose  mandatory  fuel  economy 
standards  should  be  related  to  action 
that  Congress  would  take  with  respect  to 
emission  controls. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
sidering a  bill  that  "would  require  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  fuel  economy  for  auto- 
mobiles without  also  deciding  at  the 
same  time  what  is  going  to  be  done  about 
the  emission  standards.  Is  it  reasonable 
or  logical  to  go  ahead  and  pass  this  bill 
which  would  arbitrarily  Impose  a  fuel 
economy  standard  accompanied  by  very 
severe  civil  penalties  for  violation— 
without  knowing  what  Congress  is  going 
to  do  with  regard  to  emLsson  standards? 

That  Ls  what  we  are  asked  to  do.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  Senate  cannot  do  that  un- 
le.ss  we  do  not  really  care  about  the  auto- 
mobile industi-y  and  its  workers.  Eight- 
een percent  of  the  workers  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  are  still  out  of  work,  and 
I  submit  that  at  least  part  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  result  of  some  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  imwise  regulations  that  Con- 
g]-ess  has  passed  heretofore. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
La.st  week  we  had  appearing  before  that 
committee  representatives  of  three  of  the 
major   automobile   manufacturers:    the 


•This  figure  is  calculated  based  on  a  price 
per  barrel  of  $11.50,  the  average  import  price 
to4ay. 


president,  as  I  recall,  of  General  Motors; 
the  vice  president  or  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, I  think,  for  Ford  Motors;  and  a  vice 
president  in  charge  of  engineering  from 
Chrysler. 

Those  three  gentlemen  all  testified  tliat 
the  key  point,  the  key  consideration,  in 
the  mileage  that  a  car  gets  is  related  di- 
rectly to  the  weight  of  the  automobile. 
Without  exception,  they  said  that  all  of 
the  tests  that  have  been  conducted  by 
EPA  disclose — and  I  quote  this,  now,  es- 
sentially from  what  Mr.  Estes,  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors  said — that  with- 
out exception,  their  cars  had  ranked  first 
or  among  the  first  when  tested  in  com- 
parison with  foreign  cars  on  every  test 
that  was  by  weight. 

He  said : 

Our  problem  is  not  one  of  being  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  cars.  If  we  want  to 
make  the  cars  smaller,  if  we  want  to  Ignore 
what  the  American  people  want  to  buy,  we 
can  get  fuel  economy.  All  we  have  got  to  do 
is  strip  away  everything,  take  off  all  of  the 
weight,  and  our  engine  can  pre.'tently  com- 
pete. 

I  make  the  point  that  what  we  are 
talking  about,  if  we  want  to  insist  upon 
better  mileage  performance,  is  to  have 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  dictate, 
through  legislative  policy,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  kind  of  cars  they  are  going 
to  buy. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  Mr.  Woodcock  testified  this  morning 
before  the  Finance  Committee.  I  was  on 
hand  when  he  testified.  I  read  his  state- 
ment, and  I  know  what  he  said. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  says  that  he 
thinks  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  mandate  efficiency  in  cars — in 
other  words,  how  many  miles  per  gallon 
they  are  going  to  get.  That  was  on  page 
2  of  his  testimony. 

On  page  3  of  his  testimony,  he  says  he 
thinks  the  American  public  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  decide  the  kind  of  a  car  they 
want  to  buy.  If  a  family  can  afford  only 
one  car — and  many  families  can  afford 
only  one  car,  and  they  may  be  having  a 
hard  time  paying  for  one  car — if  they  de- 
cide, in  their  good  judgment,  that  that 
car  ought  to  be  a  station  wagon,  he  says 
he  thinks  they  ought  to  have  that  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  if  It  Is  a  family 
that  has  five  members,  and  they  cannot 
ride  in  a  small  car,  and  they  can  afford 
only  one? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
the  point  Mr.  Woodcock  was  addressing 
when  he  said  he  thinks  the  people  who 
fit  in  that  category  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  buj-  a  station  wagon  or  a  heavier 
car. 

I  just  do  not  think  we  can  do  it  both 
ways.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  are  going  to  insist  that 
these  cars  have  a  certain  miles-per-gaiion 
capacity,  and  on  the  other,  extend,  as  I 
believe  we  should,  to  the  American  public 
the  right  to  decide  the  kind  of  car  they 
want  to  own. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Michigan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  conti-ibutions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  in 
recent  months  about  the  great  concern 
for  the  consumer.  I  suggest  it  Is  rather 
Ironic  that  the  Senate  Is  turning  to  the 
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consideration  of  legislation  that  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  higher  car  prices  and 
quite  poesibly  more  unemployment — 
ijsrticularly  in  an  industry,  which  has 
(ontributed,  along  with  the  housing  in- 
(ustry,  to  the  recession  that  we  have 
•  ;contly  experienced. 

Unless  there  is  improvement  in  these 
iiidustries,  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  not 
jikely  to  respond  as  all  of  us  would  hope. 
The  passage  of  this  bill,  especially  in 
the  form  that  it  is  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate, puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Any 
reference  or  determination  as  to  what 
tlie  automobile  emission  standards  are 
going  to  be  in  the  period  ahead,  is  going 
to  be  a  step  backward. 

Maybe  It  has  been  good  politics — al- 
though I  question  whether  it  still  is — to 
drag  out  the  famihar  dragon,  the  auto- 
mobile, at  regular  intervals  and  go 
through  some  kind  of  a  ritual  of  slay- 
ing. 

This  became  popular  a  few  years  ago 
when  Mi*.  Nader  received  a  good  deal  of 
publicity,  and  apparently  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  it  Is  still  good 
politics. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  automobile 
industry  is  not  just  important  to  the 
State  of  Michigan,  or  to  the  workers  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  It  is  too  often  over- 
looked that  the  automobile  industry 
directly  or  indirectly  provides  one  out 
of  every  seven  jobs  In  the  United  States. 
That  Is  not  Just  In  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, but  thoughout  the  United  States, 
one  out  of  every  seven  jobs  is  dependent 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  automobile 
industry.  Every  State  and  every  com- 
munity is  adversely  affected  when  the 
Congress  takes  imwise  action  that  dam- 
ages the  automobile  industry  and  the 
workers  that  rely  on  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  timing  of  tills  bill 
could  not  be  worse.  The  automobile  in- 
dustry and  its  workers  have  been  suffer- 
ing disproportionately  from  the  current 
recession,  and  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  automobile  industry  Is  roughly  twice 
the  national  average.  Even  though  auto 
sales  have  improved  somewhat  in  re- 
cent weeks,  they  are  still  below  depressed 
1974  levels. 

Even  more  disturbing,  I  suggest.  Is 
the  fact  that  imports  are  continuing  to 
capture  a  growing  percentage  of  the 
market. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
to  encourage  even  greater  sales  here  In 
the  United  States  of  imported  automo- 
biles in  the  period  Immediately  ahead. 
That  certainly  should  not  be  the  direc- 
tion that  we  would  want  to  go. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  need  right 
now  with  respect  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  not  for  more  Government  regu- 
lation but  for  less.  I  think  it  is  interest- 
ins  that  the  automobile  industry  and  its 
workers  are  not  seeking  any  special  sub- 
sidy. They  are  not  asking  for  handouts 
or  seme  special  tax  break.  AU  they  are 
asking  is  for  less  Government  regulation, 
for  an  opportunity  to  recover.  Instead  of 
having  the  opportunity  to  recover,  they 
ere  met  witii  legislation  such  as  this. 

Existing  Federal  safety,  emission,  and 
bumper  standards  have  already  added 


somewhere  between  $400  and  $700,  de- 
pending on  the  particular  car,  to  the 
price  that  people  now  pay  for  their  new 
automobile.  The  President's  Energy  Re- 
sources Council  estimates  that  emission 
standards  now  scheduled  for  1978  cars 
will  further  boost  the  price  of  new  cars 
by  $230  to  $270  per  car. 

But  increased  costs  are  not  the  only 
problem  with  the  1978  emission  stand- 
ards. They  will  also  reduce  fuel  economy 
by  an  estimated  7  to  17  percent,  which 
translates  into  an  energy  loss  of  approx- 
imately 200,000  to  400,000  baixels  of  oil 
per  day  in  1980. 

To  balance  the  twin  objectives  of  clean 
air  and  better  fuel  economy,  Pi-esident 
Ford  has  proposed  and  obtained  a  com- 
mitment from  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  to 
voluntarily  improve  fuel  economy  by  40 
percent  between  now  and  1980.  But  that 
is  coupled  with  a  5 -year  moratorium  on 
emission  standards  which  this  bill  com- 
pletely Ignores.  It  is  Important  to  under- 
stand and  emphasize  that  President  Ford 
is  not  suggesting  any  kind  of  a  rollback 
with  respect  to  emission  standards.  He  is 
only  suggesting  that  we  do  not  go  any 
further  for  a  period  of  5  years  so  that 
we  can  achieve  even  gi*eater  energy 
conservation. 

If  the  pending  bill  were  to  transform 
the  President's  voluntary  program  Into 
mandatory  legislation,  I  think  it  would 
at  least  be  defensible.  But  it  would  be 
unnecessary  because  there  are  strong 
market  pressures  from  foreign  c(Hnpeti- 
tion  which  is  pushing  U.S.  autwnakers 
toward  greater  fuel  efficiency. 

More  economical  U.S.-made  cars  are 
being  rushed  from  the  drawing  board 
onto  the  production  line.  We  do  not  need 
this  legislation  for  that  to  happen.  It 
is  happening  right  now. 

Unfortunately,  the  pending  bin  Ignores 
tills  trend  and  market  pressures  alto- 
gether. It  goes  much  further  than  Is 
technically  or  economically  feasible. 

Indeed,  this  bill  requires  that  by  1985 
thei-e  be  a  100-percent  Improvement  in 
fuel  efficiency.  The  committee  report  it- 
self says  this: 

That  any  fuel  economy  standard  for  1985 
miust  be  somewhat  speculative  at  this  point. 

Those  words  are  quoted  out  of  the 
committee  report.  Notwithstanding  this 
uncertainty,  the  bill  would  impose  very 
severe  civil  penalties  for  violation  of  fuel 
economy  standards. 

These  enormous  civil  penalties  would 
mean,  for  example,  that  if  General  Mo- 
tors were  to  fall  short  of  meetuig  these 
standards  by  a  mile  per  gallon,  it  could 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  up  to  half  a 
billion  dollars,  based  on  a  normal  sales 
year.  Chrysler,  which  lost  $94  miUion  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  could  be 
hit  with  civil  penalties  under  this  bill 
up  to  $150  mlUion  in  the  event  it  failed 
by  a  mile  per  gallon  to  meet  these 
standards. 

In  comparison,  the  estimated  cost  of 
converting  a  plant  from  large  to  small 
car  production  is  about  $100  million.  So 
one  can  readily  see  that  we  are  legislating 
some  very  di'astic  and  questionable  civil 
penalties,  not  only  on  General  Motors  but 
oLso  on  other  segments  of  the  automobile 
industry  which  are  experiencing  seriou.« 
er  j;iomic  .setbacks. 


These  stiff  standards  and  penalties 
could  produce  some  very,  ver>'  unfortu- 
nate consequences  in  terms  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Compli- 
ance with  the  standards  will  have  to 
depend  on  a  sales  mix  of  large  and  small 
cars  in  a  given  model  year.  In  a  sense, 
the  manufacturer  has  to  try  to  anticipate 
how  many  people  will  buy  small  cars  and 
how  many  people  will  buy  medium-  and 
large-sized  cars.  If  there  is  a  mistake 
in  trying  to  anticipate  what  the  public 
will  buy.  the  consequences  are  likely  to 
be  severe  In  terms  of  higher  costs  and 
more  unemployment. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  imnecessary,  quite 
unreasonable,  in  the  difficult  economic 
climate  that  we  have  today  to  put  this 
kind  of  legislation  on  the  back  of  an 
industry  that  is  already  struggling.  To 
successfully  achieve  a  28-mlle  per  gallon 
industrjrwide  fuel  economy  average  can 
mean  sacrificing  the  legitimate  needs  of 
many  Americans  for  larger  cars,  such  a.s 
station  wagons.  The  Senator  fi-om  Wyo- 
ming has  already  made  this  point. 

As  much  a-s  some  would  like  to  have 
tlie  automobile  declared  nonessential — 
and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  that  Is  not 
the  objective  of  some  in  this  body — for 
large  families,  including  20  percent  of 
the  American  families,  large  cars  are  a 
necessity,  not  a  Iuxuit.  We  still  have  not. 
by  law,  imposed  birtli  control  or  limited 
families  to  three  or  four,  and  there  are 
families  that  Include  four  and  five  chil- 
dren. There  is  just  no  way  that  a  large 
family  can  get  along  with  one  of  these 
very,  very  small  cars.  As  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  and  20  percent  of  the  American 
families  fall  Into  that  category,  some  of 
the  cars  that  are  going  to  be  built  and 
purchased  are  going  to  be  medium  and 
larger  sized  cars.  And  naturally,  since 
fuel  economy  is  related  to  weight,  they 
are  not  going  to  get  the  same  mileage. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  strongly  believe 
in  the  importance  and  the  need  for  en- 
couraging greater  fuel  economy  with  re- 
spect to  automobiles,  I  believe  this  is  veiT 
unwise  legislation  to  enact  at  this  time, 
particularly  when  it  ignores  altogether 
the  absolute  importance  of  auto  emission 
standards.  There  Is  just  no  rational  way 
that  Congress  can  impose  mandatory 
fuel  economy  standards  and  ignore  what 
are  going  to  be  the  standards  as  far  as 
auto  emissions  are  concerned.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  should  reject 
this  bill,  or  at  least  lay  it  on  the  table 
for  the  immediate  future. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  thp  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  thLs  bill,  which  clearly 
di.scriminates  against  those  sections  of 
the  Nation  like  Idaho  that  have  invested 
heavily  in  tourism.  Besides  thot^e  workers 
directly  employed  at  pit>ducing  automo- 
biles, this  bill  will  most  surely  injure 
those  people  who  depend  on  tourism  for 
their  living. 

In  effect  this  bill  mandates  a  massive 
conversion  to  small,  subcomj^act  cars. 
The  1985  standai-d  of  28  miles  per  gallon, 
beyond  any  doubt,  will  require  manu- 
facturers to  drop  certain  models  like 
standai'd  station  wagons  and  produce 
primarily  cars  weighing  aroimd  2.500 
pounds.  Tlic.se  cars  simply  cannot  .sati  Ty 
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the  recreational  and  vacation  needs  of 
many  American  families. 

A  subcompact  cannot  tow  a  boat,  a 
minicar  cannot  pull  a  camper,  two-  or 
four -passenger  vehicles  cannot  comfort- 
ably carry  an  average-sized  American 
family  on  a  vacation.  In  short,  the  auto- 
mobile we  are  mandating  the  automakers 
to  make  available  to  the  car  buying  pub- 
lic will  simply  not  satisfy  all  of  the  trans- 
portation expectations  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

Washington,  by  substituting  its  pref- 
erences for  those  of  the  American  con- 
sumer will  severely  limit  the  uses  of  the 
average  automobile  and  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  toiulst  industi-y. 

Everyone,  including  the  auto  industrj-, 
wants  the  fuel  economy  of  automobiles 
to  be  improved.  The  rising  price  of  gaso- 
line makes  it  Imperative  that  motor  ve- 
hicles have  the  capability  of  traveling 
farther  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  auto  companies  realize  this  eco- 
nomic fact.  They  are  scrambling  to  build 
advertise  and  seU  the  most  fuel-efficient 
vehicles  possible.  Together,  they  are  in- 
vesting some  $5.5  biUion  to  Improve  the 
fuel  economy  performance  of  their  auto- 
mobile products.  They  are  q>endlng 
these  huge  sums  of  private  capital  be- 
cause they  imderstand  the  consumers 
message:  fuel  economy  is  an  important 
consideration  in  the  purchase  of  a  new 
car. 

Not  all  American  car  owners  make 
uniform  demands  on  their  automobile. 
The  traveling  salesman  may  need  a  larg- 
er car  than  the  urban  commuter.  A  large 
family  wants  and  requires  a  larger  car 
than  the  newly  married,  childless  couple. 
Mandatory  fuel  economy  standards,  ar- 
bltrarUy  set  by  a  Govei-nment  bureauc- 
racy, cannot  satisfy  this  wide  variety 
of  consumer  needs  and  wants. 

The  auto  companies  must  be  allowed 
enough  flexibility  to  satisfy  all  of  theSe 
consumer  requirements.  Right  now,  half 
of  all  the  American  cars  produced  and 
sold  are  full-size  sedans  or  station  wag- 
ons. This  biU,  if  fully  implemented,  will 
make  those  models  collectors  items.  We 
cannot  legislate  consumer  preferences, 
especially  when  the  target  for  regulation 
Is  a  marketable  feature  of  the  automo- 
bile, which  safety  and  emissions  control 
standards  are  not. 

Let  us  not  put  the  auto  companies  in 
another  legislative  straitjacket.  If  we  al- 
low them  to  meet  the  consumer's  de- 
mand, which  includes  fuel  economy  con- 
siderations, we  will  achieve  substantial 
energy  savings  without  disrupting  the 
Nation's  economy  and  aggravating  \m- 
employment. 

While  It  may  be  argued  that  this  bill 
Is  only  prospective,  that  it  does  not  apply 
vow — it  allies  only  in  1980  and  again 
In  1985.  with  standards  tiien  imposed— 
I  think  there  is  no  one  who  can  really 
argue  that  any  expectation  that  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  fuel  economy  man- 
dates anything  other  than  a  4-cylinder 
2.400-pound  automobile.  There  is  no  as- 
surance on  the  part  of  anyone  who  is 
sponsoring  this  legislation  that  the 
American  consumers,  in  preference  to 
buying  such  an  automobile,  v/ill  not 
simply  hold  onto  other  cars  that  more 
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adequately    meet    their    tran.sportation 
requirements. 

Will  It  then  be  the  response  of  Gov- 
ernment that  the  people  who  own  older 
automobiles  must  turn  them  in?  Will  we 
remove  them  from  the  highway  by  some 
kind  of  legislative  fiat?  If  we  do  not  do 
that,  if  we  do  not  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  Individual  family  to  own  the 
kind  of  automobile  that  they  want,  or  to 
continue  to  own  the  one  that  they  al- 
ready own.  will  we  not  then  see  a  buyer 
resistance  that  reduces  the  total  output 
of  Detroit?  If  that  occurs,  of  course, 
there  will  be  a  massive  increase  or  a 
massive  shift  of  employment.  I  was  going 
to  say  a  massive  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, but  there  perhaps  might  be  a  shift 
of  employment  away  from  the  produc- 
tion of  automobiles  into  some  other  line 
of  production. 

I  think  those  uncertainties,  and  the 
certainty  that  we  cannot  answer  those 
questions,  indicate  that  we  should  not 
pass  this  kind  of  legislation  at  this  time. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
ijentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yieldhig. 
He  serves  on  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  as  I  used  to  do.  I  wonder  if 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  would  tell  us 
the  status  of  any  legislation  that  would 
freeze  the  auto  emission  standards  at 
their  present  level  since  that  does  ap- 
pear to  be  very  pertinent  to  the  proposal 
that  is  now  before  us. 

Some  years  ago  I  spoke  with  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  auto  Industry  and  they 
told  us  they  could  design  and  build  en- 
gines that  would  provide  greater  fuel 
efficiency.  The  officials  thought,  if  given 
sufficient  time,  they  would  be  able  to  do 
this.  Perhaps  the  Senator  could  tell  us 
the  status  of  clean  air  proposals  regard- 
ing automobiles  in  his  committee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  that  the  committee  is 
now  engaged  in  markup  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments.  We  had  1  hour  of 
markup  this  morning;  we  expect  to  have 
another  hour,  at  least,  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. We  are  starting  at  8  o'clock  each 
morning  on  those  markup  sessions,  but 
it  la  too  early  to  tell  exactly  what  will 
come  out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  might  just  add  that  the  things  we  are 
looking  at  are  primarily  the  identifying 
pollutants  of  HC.  CO,  and  NOx,  and  we 
have  spent  most  of  our  time  .so  far  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  NOv:  whether  we 
will  make  a  change  in  that  emission  level 
is  yet  to  be  decided. 

But  associated  with  thase  pollutants 
is  the  question  of  sulfate  and  sulfuric 
acid  mists  which  have  emerged  only  re- 
cently as  an  acknowledged  problem. 
While  the  committee  in  Its  report  on 
this  legislation  has  tried  to  indicate  that 
no  real  problem  exists,  it  certainly  is  a 
real  problem  we  are  going  to  have  to  ad- 
dress, and  the  fact  that  it  is  created  pri- 
marily by  the  addition  of  the  catalyst- 
equipped  automobUe,  which  became  nec- 
essary in  order  to  be  able  to  get  some 
kmd  of  fuel  economy  on   automobiles 


witli  the  emission  standards  that  were 
then  set  up  in  statute,  only  indicates 
further  the  need  for  caution  in  mandat- 
ing future  levels  of  fuel  economy  when 
we  are  stiU  trying  desperately  to  do 
something  about  the  emissions  of  pres- 
ent automobiles,  but  recognizing  that 
there  is  a  fuel  penalty  in  each  of  those 
decisions  we  make. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Micliigan  a  few 
minutes  ago  spoke  about  a  voluntary 
agreement  between  the  auto  industry 
and  the  President  whereby  they  would 
be  able  to  achieve  greater  fuel  economy, 
and  they  promised  to  do  this.  But  it  was 
conditioned  upon  a  5-year  freeze  of  the 
present  emission  standards,  and  he  em- 
phasized it  was  not  a  rollback  but  a 
freeze  at  the  present  levels  to  encourage 
development  of  cleaner  burning  and  fuel- 
efflcient  engines. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  wise  for  any 
action  to  be  taken  on  this  bill  or  for  this 
measure  to  be  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee until  some  decision  is  made  with 
regard  to  auto  emission  standards 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  Mr.  President  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  will  attempt' to 
answer  that  question,  and  will  do  so  in 
this  way:  Certainly  what  is  done  on  the 
emLssions  controls  will  aflfect  what  can 
be  done  in  tenns  of  mileage  efficiency  of 
automobiles. 

We  have  already  seen,  as  we  attempted 
to  remove  these  pollutants,  there  was 
only  one  way  we  could  do  that  without 
an  unacceptable  damage  to  mileage,  and 
that  was  by  going  the  route  of  catalyst- 
equipped  automobiles.  There  are  other 
technologies  that  show  promise,  but  they 
are  not  on  the  production  line. 

As  we  move  into  more  and  more  cata- 
lyst-equipped automobiles,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  now  created  a  sul- 
fate and  sulfuric  acid  mist  problem 
that  did  not  exist  before,  and  if  we  are 
gomg  to  solve  that  problem  then  we  must 
move  into  some  other  things  that  also 
show  promise  of  a  fuel  penalty.  We  are 
talking  about  the  question  of  the  level 
permissible,  of  NOx  emissions,  and  one 
of  the  solutions  being  suggested  that 
would  move  towards  the  statutory  levels 
of  NO.-c  emissions  is  to  add  a  second  or 
perhaps  a  third  catalyst  to  the  one  that 
already  exists  on  automobiles.  But  all  of 
the  experts  would  Indicate  to  us  that  if 
we  do  that  there  is  a  further  fuel  penalty 
involved  which  would  make  it  more  im- 
possible for  the  industry  to  meet  mileage 
requirements  that  are  set  forth  in  this 
bill. 

The  agreement  tliat  may  have  been 
reached  between  the  President  and  tlie 
auto  industry  to  attempt  to  reach  a  40- 
percent  increase  in  gas  mileage  also  pre- 
supposes an  extension  of  tlie  current 
levels  of  emission  standards,  ones  that 
are  currently  in  effect,  not  the  statutory 
ones  that  will  come  into  effect,  and  those 
decisions  have  not  yet  been  made. 

Each  of  them  bears  upon  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  there  will  be  the  pos- 
sibility for  the  kind  of  increases  In  gas 
mileage  that  are  called  for  In  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  would 
scein  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  as  we 
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impose  more  and  more  controls  on  busi- 
ness generally  and  on  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  particular,  we  create  new  prob- 
lems. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  spoken  about  new  problems  being 
created  by  the  acid  mist  he  speaks  of 
arising  out  of  an  effort  to  control  the 
auto  emissions  standards. 

I  am  just  thinking  if  we  accomplish 
the  same  thing  on  a  voluntary  basis  or 
by  negotiating,  as  the  President  is  at- 
tempting to  do,  and  get  commitments 
from  the  auto  industry  rather  than  just 
passing  a  law  saying  there  shall  be  cer- 
tain standards  observed  sis  of  a  certain 
date,  I  doubt  that  we  know  what  is  possi- 
ble for  the  auto  industry  to  achieve  by 
a  certain  date  and  still  retain  the  auto- 
mobile as  it  is  today,  as  the  principal 
means  of  travel  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  to  travel 
with  their  families  from  place  to  place 
on  business  and  pleasure. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  comment 
on  this? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I,  indeed, 
would  because  I  think  the  very  difficulty 
of  predictability  of  what  happens  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  caution  in  this  entire 
field.  I  was  one  of  several  people  who 
tried  to  indicate  at  the  time  we  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  catalyst- 
equipped  automobile  that  certainly  the 
catalyst  was  going  to  create  a  sulfate  and 
sulfuric  acid  problem.  That  was  brushed 
aside  by  people  who  wanted  the  catalyst- 
equipped  automobile  to  be  put  on  the 
market  as  being  an  irrelevant  discussion, 
so  speculative  that  we  did  not  need  to 
consider  it. 

Now  that  the  catalyst-equipped  auto- 
mobile is  on  the  market  they  are  coming 
forward  and  saying.  "Now,  this  is  a  prob- 
lem." 

I  suggest  that  what  we  are  creating 
here  Is  another  predictable  kind  of  situa- 
tion in  which  people  will  come  back  in 
and  say,  "Now  you  have  to  alter  the  law 
because  we  cannot  do  what  we  set  out 
to  do." 

I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  the  gaso- 
line mileage  of  automobiles.  I  think,  per- 
haps, a  40-percent  increase  under  cer- 
tain standards  is  a  reasonably  attainable 
goal.  Prom  all  the  evidence  I  have  seen 
we  could  do  that.  We  could  still  probably 
market  a  6-cyllnder  automobile  and  some 
8-cylinder  cars,  V-8's,  that  could  meet 
that  standard.  But  there  is  no  way,  abso- 
lutely no  way,  that  anybody  can  point 
to  that  you  can  have  a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  automobile  gas  mileage  with 
the  kind  of  emission  standards  we  are 
talking  about  without  going  to  a  4-cylin- 
der subcompact  automobile. 

If  anybody  has  an  answer  that  will 
Indicate  that  my  statement  is  wrong  I 
would  like  to  see  it  because  I  have  read 
as  much  as  I  know  how  to  read;  I  have 
sampled  a  great  variety  of  literature:  I 
have  listened  to  hour  after  hour  of  testi- 
mony and  that,  to  me,  emerges  as  a 
crystal-clear  fact. 

Are  we  prepared  in  tlie  Senate  today 
to  say  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  the  only  kind  of  automobile  they 
can  own  after  1985  is  a  4-cylinder  sub- 


compact?  I  would  suggest  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  want  us  to 
consider  that  very  seriously  before  we 
take  iti&t  kind  of  step  and  mandate  that 
kind  of  automobile  performance  stand- 
ard that  has  no  more  latitude  than  what 
I  have  just  suggested. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  clean  air,  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's air.  But,  I  believe,  we  must  think 
about  the  health  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. I  am  concerned  about  the  number 
of  foreign-made  automobiles  piu-chased 
by  the  citizens  of  this  country  today.  I 
am  advised  the  percentage  of  the  auto- 
mobiles being  purchased  in  this  coun- 
try that  are  manufactured  abroad  is  at 
an  all  time  high;  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  our  domestic  automobile 
industry  is  in  serious  economic  difficulty. 

I  believe  that  as  far  as  we  are  rea- 
sonably able  we  should  permit  the  auto- 
mobile industry  to  make  substantial 
progress  toward  a  recovery. 

I  just  doubt  that  this  proposal  that 
we  have  before  us  today  is  a  wise  one.  I 
have  reservations  about  the  Congress 
requiring  that,  as  of  a  certain  date,  the 
automobile  shall  be  able  to  use  only  a 
certain  number  of  miles  to  a  gallon  of 
gas. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  free  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and  business  generally 
of  as  much  Government  control  as  pos- 
sible. This  coimtry  has  achieved  the 
status  that  other  nations  envy  because 
we  have  had  the  free  enterprise  system; 
and  if  we  substitute  Government  con- 
trol for  that  freedom  we  have  enjoyed 
over  the  years  we  may  not  long  be  the 
envy  of   the  world. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  such  time  as 
may  be  required  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
discussion  and  disposition  of  this  legis- 
lation Miss  Katherine  Schirmer  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  and  very  concerned  about  the  stipu- 
lations in  the  bill.  I  believe  it  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  citizens  of  Arizona. 
Although  my  State  does  not  contain  an 
automotive  assembly  plant,  we  do  em- 
ploy over  25,000  people  in  the  sales  and 
servicing  of  motor  vehicles.  As  the  stand- 
ards in  this  bill  force  auto  manufacturers 
to  build  smaller  and  smaller  cars  until 
they  reach  the  28  miles  per  gallon  re- 
quired in  1985,  I  am  convinced  that  new 
car  sales  in  my  State  will  decline 
appreclabli'.  My  belief  is  supported  by 
the  recent  testimony  of  the  auto  manu- 
facturers before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  by  reports  from  the  U.S. 


Department  of  Transportation  pertain- 
ing to  the  sales  of  motor  vehicles  all 
over  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  that 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  people  have 
the  right  to  determine  what  particular 
investment  they  will  make  in  a  motor 
vehicle  in  accordance  with  their  needs. 

We  have  certain  needs  as  far  as  a 
motor  vehicle  is  concerned  in  my  State 
of  Arizona  that  do  not  exist  in  many 
States  of  the  Nation.  Although  we  have 
a  perfect  climate  most  of  the  year,  we  do 
have  a  period  in  the  summertime  when 
the  mercui-y  climbs  up  in  the  110°  to 
to  115°  bracket.  At  that  time,  the  tem- 
perature in  a  car  could  be  up  in  the 
130°  to  140°  bracket.  So  this  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  purchasing  a  car. 

A  salesman  that  is  traveling  in  the 
warmer  areas  of  my  State — and  some 
of  the  areas,  as  I  say,  are  quite  warm 
in  the  su.mmertime — needs  to  have  re- 
frigeration, he  needs  to  have  a  car  that 
is  adequately  powered  to  carry  that  re- 
frigeration load  and  also  to  carry  the 
size  car  that  will  permit  him  the  comfort 
of  travel. 

If  not,  he  will  be.  as  he  was  in  the 
days  before  refrigeration,  arriving  at  his 
destination  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position  where  his  clothes  look  as  if  he 
had  been  out  taking  a  sweat  bath  or  had 
been  sleeping  in  his  clothes  l)ecauFe  they 
would  be  in  such  discomposure. 

This  is  something  that  is  very  impor- 
tant because  we  have  people  that  arrive 
on  schedule  and  ready  to  appear  before 
an  audience,  ready  to  appear  before  the 
people  they  are  dealing  with,  and  this  is 
of  vital  consequence  to  them. 

Then  we  have  many  variations  of  cli- 
mate in  my  State.  We  have  the  plateau 
areas,  down  in  the  desert  country  where 
the  extreme  heat  exists  that  I  am.  talk- 
ing about.  We  also  have  the  next  plateau 
where  it  is  hilly  and  mountainous  where 
they  require  a  car  with  greater  power  to 
travel  through  those  areas. 

Many  of  the  ranchers  live  in  areas 
where  they  do  have  extreme  conditions 
to  contend  with  as  far  as  the  slopes  are 
concerned,  requiring  additional  horse- 
r-ower.  and  of  course  will  use  additional 
fuel. 

But  as  far  as  the  fuel  utilization  in 
that  type  of  car.  if  they  have  a  car  that 
is  underpowered,  they  would  have  it  in 
low  gear  so  much  of  the  time  that  proba- 
bly the  actual  consumption  of  fuel  would 
be  greater  than  if  the  engine  happened 
to  be  powered  with  a  motor  of  proper 
size  to  carry  that  vehicle  load. 

Then,  too.  there  are  so  many  places  in 
my  State  where  workers  live  in  areas  not 
quite  adjacent  to  their  place  of  employ- 
ment and  they  have  car  pooling.  It  is 
pretty  difficult  to  have  car  pooling  when 
we  have  the  compact  cars  that  make  it 
uncomfortable  to  have  over  three  or 
four  passengers.  This  could  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage. 

Then  we  have,  when  we  start  to  talk 
about  employment,  in  addition  to  those 
persons  employed  directly  by  the  auto 
industry,  many  Arizonans  employed  in 
the  tourism  industry.  Many  families 
vacation  in  our  beautiful  State  towing 
travel  trailers  and  camping  trailers. 
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Some  Members  have  spoken  out  about 
a  particular  State  where  this  Is  a  great 
factor.  These  people  need  full-size  csurs 
for  safety  to  be  able  to  handle  that 
particular  unit  that  they  happen  to  be 
towing. 

I  know  there  are  many  cases  where 
accidents  have  happened  from  the  whip 
of  the  trailer  or  some  vehicle  being 
towed. 

Thousands  of  other  families  visit  Ari- 
zona each  year  after  traveling  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  comfort  of  their  automo- 
biles that  are  air-conditioned  and  are 
equipped  so  that  they  can  travel  at  long 
distances  without  great  discomfort. 

They  would  not  be  as  inclined  to  vaca- 
tion in  our  southwestern  State  if  they 
were  forced  to  travel  in  the  cramped 
space  of  four-passenger  subcompact  cars 
with  Uttle  luggage  space. 

Where  would  they  put  the  luggage  in 
many  of  these  cars?  If  they  put  it  on 
top,  it  creates  a  great  hazard,  and  still 
there  is  not  space  for  it  anyplace  else. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  approximately  117- 
000  Arizona  families  contain  five 
or  more  members.  That  is  26  percent  of 
all  our  families.  These  families  need  fam- 
ily-size sedans  and  station  wagons.  And 
they  should  not  have  to  pay  heavy  taxes 
or  fines  whether  those  taxes  be  levied 
directly  on  the  car  buyer  or  on  auto 
manufacturer  and  passed  on  to  the  con- 
svuner. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  we  in 
Arizona  also  have  a  particular  require- 
ment for  auto  air-conditioning  due  to 
our  warm  climate. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  because  it  is 
something  that  is  vital,  even  in  trucks, 
but  since  we  are  not  discussing  the  truck 
unit  I  will  not  comment  on  that,  but  this 
Is  something  that  I  am  afraid  if  they 
start  setUng  the  standards  it  wUl  soon 
affect  the  smaller  ti-uck  veiiicles  and  we 
could  see  a  great  step  backward  for  the 
people  that  are  operating  those  vehicles. 
We  have,  of  course,  many  workers  who 
are  employed,  fully  employed,  on  sales 
and  work  where  they  are  traveling  long 
distances,  as  I  have  explained,  and  if  they 
have  to  travel  in  a  smaller  compact  car 
without  refrigeration,  they  are  gohig  to 
be  up  against  a  very  serious  problem. 

We  have  as  much  right  to  air-condi- 
tioning in  our  cars  as  we  have  to  air- 
conditioning  in  our  homes  and  offices  and 
as  much  need  for  air-conditioning  as 
people  in  some  of  our  northern  States 
have  for  car  heaters.  I  know  that  air- 
conditioning  causes  a  loss  in  fuel  econ- 
omy, about  6  percent  average  according 
to  the  DOT.  That  loss  is  heavier  in 
smaller  cars  in  many  cases  because  of 
overloading.  In  fact  many  of  the  smaller 
cars  which  now  meet  or  come  close  to 
meeting  the  standaids  of  this  bill  are 
not  adequately  powered  to  run  air- 
conditioners. 

When  the  citizens  of  Arizona  make 
their  decision  to  purchase  a  new  car, 
they  take  many  important  factors  Into 
consideration:  Passenger  carrying  ca- 
pacity, gasoline  prices,  towing  ability, 
safety,  fuel  economy,  vehicle  price  and 
others.  They  do  not  need  the  Congress  in 
Washington  to  tell  them  what  kind  or 
size  of  cars  they  must  drive  in  Arizona. 
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That  Is  something  that  we  have  always 
been  proud  about,  as  I  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement,  self-deter- 
mination. The  American  people  certainly 
do  not  like  to  be  dictated  to,  especially 
to  the  type  of  cars  that  they  will  be  able 
to  purchase. 

Like  people  all  over  America,  tha  car 
buyers  of  Arizona  are  demanding  more 
efficient  cars.  This  is  something  that  I 
think  we  should  all  work  toward. 

I  happen  to  have  been  in  the  business 
of  selUng  propane  gas  at  one  time,  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  con- 
version of  cars  to  make  them  more  effi- 
cient where  they  would  bum  propane 
gas.  Not  only  did  it  help  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  efficiency  of  the  car,  but  it 
certainly  helped  as  far  as  the  emissions 
were  concerned.  Certainly,  there  is  not 
enough  propane  gas  available  to  take 
care  of  our  needs.  There  is  a  greater 
shortage  of  propane  gas  than  there  is 
of  gasoline,  so  a  conversion  to  that  fuel 
is  not  practical. 

Any  auto  manufacturer  who  does  not 
respond  to  the  demand  for  car  efficiency 
and  for  changes  that  are  demanded  by 
the  general  public  will  lose  sales.  It  is  the 
free  market  system  that  is  providing  and 
will  continue  to  provide  optimum  bal- 
ance between  transportation  and  energy 
conservation. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about  the 
foreign  cars  and  talk  about  our  manu- 
facturers here  in  this  coimtry,  I  think 
we  should  realize  that  over  the  years  our 
manufacturers  have  worked  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  Still,  what  is  happening? 
The  car  manufacturers  are  paying  taxes 
In  this  country,  they  are  employing  peo- 
ple hi  great  numbers,  in  addition  to  their 
sales  people  and  the  ones  who  service 
the  cars  around  the  Nation  because  they 
also  service  and  sell  foreign  cars,  but  the 
foreign  cars  are  coming  Into  our  country 
at  very  low  tariffs,  at  a  disadvantage  to 
our  own  manufacturers.  They  are  com- 
ing in  at  3  and  3.5  percent  tariff  and 
flooding  our  markets,  running  as  high 
as  30  percent  or  more  of  the  car  sales 
in  this  country.  In  some  States  they  even 
exceed  40  percent. 

When  we  try  to  get  cars  into  their 
countries,  we  run  up  against  a  barrier 
of  either  nontarifl  charges  or  high  tariff 
charges.  The  average  tariff  in  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  is  around  10 
percent.  But  then  they  have  other  non- 
tariff  barriers  that  bring  it  up  consider- 
ably. 

We  talk  about  the  number  of  cars 
coming  in  from  Japan  and  look  at  the 
quid  pro  quo  with  Japan  and  we  realize 
how  unfair  it  has  been  to  this  country. 
Just  a  few  years  ago  when  American 
Motors  especially  was  trying  to  sell  their 
small  car  and  ti-ying  to  get  sales  in 
Japan,  they  had  a  small  car  but  they 
could  not  get  it  into  a  competitive  posi- 
tion because  not  only  did  they  have  a 
17.5-percent  tariff  In  those  years,  they 
had  nontariff  barriers  that  brought  it 
up  to  around  60  percent.  So  the  Ameri- 
can car  shipped  into  Japan  was  going 
in  there  with  a  60-percent  penalty  or 
more,  whereas  the  Japanese  car  was 
coming  hito  the  United  States  at  that 
particular  time  was  on   a    4  5 -percent 


tariff  which  has  gone  down  a  half  per- 
cent a  year  for  some  time  and  has  held 
at  around  3  or  3.5  percent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  just  what  Is  hivolved  in  this 
legislation.  If  this  bill  Is  passed,  we  are 
voting  for  a  measure  that  is  adverse  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  consumers  of  this 
country.  We  are  not  benefiting  the  con- 
sumers. We  are  working  a  hardship  on 
the  consiuners.  We  are  taking  away  from 
them  the  freedom  of  choice.  We  are  dic- 
tating to  them  as  to  what  they  will  do 
as  far  as  their  purse  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  Is  a  very 
unfair  position  for  the  Congress  to  take. 
That  is,  not  giving  the  people  the  right 
of  self-determination. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  defeat 
this  particular  bill. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
awaiting  the  return  to  the  Chamber  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is 
ready  to  submit  his  amendment  concern- 
ing research  and  development.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  handling  that 
section  of  our  bill. 

Just  by  way  of  comment,  we  have 
heard  discussed  here  everything  from 
the  problems  of  large  famUies,  to  the 
problems  of  toiulsm.  It  all  began  to  be 
somewhat  ridiculous  when  we  started 
talking  about  killing  the  auto  Industry 
dragon,  and  finally  we  have  heard  the 
constitutional  argument  that  this  bill  Is 
against  the  right  of  self-determination. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  get  more 
ridiculous  in  a  discussion  of  this  particu- 
lar measui'e. 

Eveiyone  who  Is  familiar  with  this  bill 
knows  that  each  of  these  stated  concerns 
has  a  reasonable  answer.  For  one  thing, 
large  families  are  certainly  provided  for 
m  S.  1883.  The  automobile  sales  mix 
assumed  in  the  October  1974  fuel  econ- 
omy study  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Is  consistent  with  the 
number  of  large  cars  that  will  be  required 
by  large  families  and  for  towing 
purposes. 

I  can  also  tell  you  what  has  hurt 
tourism,  because  I  come  from  a  tourism 
State.  Tourism  has  been  hurt  because 
the  price  of  travel  has  gone  up. 

Now,  I  am  not  talking  about  those  of 
us  who  will  be  traveling  in  jet  planes,  but 
I  am  talking  about  the  ordinary  tourists 
who  really  mean  business  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  State  of  Arizona. 
If  there  is  conservation,  therefore,  mak- 
ing gasoline  available  for  automobile 
travel,  and  the  cost  of  travel  is  reduced 
through  the  use  of  fuel  efficient  cars 
then  touiism  will  be  promoted. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  talking  about  hearing  Leonard 
Woodcock  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
say  that  on  the  one  hand  we  should 
have  this  bill  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  family  should  have  a  choice.  There 
is  nothing  contradictory  in  this  blU.  This 
bill  actually  expands  our  freedom  of 
choice.  We  are  ti-jing  to  enlarge  the 
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choices  avaOable  to  Americans  by  going 
to  the  fuel  economy  car.  It  is  conceivable 
that  nobody  will  have  the  choice  of  own- 
ing an  automobile  if  the  price  of  auto- 
mobile travel  continues  to  go  up.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  one.  There  will 
be  those  without  cars  and  those  with 
cars.  So  we  are  really  trying  to  get 
everybody  a  car  within  reason  because 
the  gasoline  belongs  to  the  people  of 
America. 

What  does  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Woodcock  say?  Quoting  Mr.  Woodcock 
before  the  committee  let  me  read  exact- 
ly what  he  said,  about  jobs: 

For  too  many  years  the  United  Auto 
Workers  has  pointed  out  that  the  big  three 
auto  companies  have  followed  a  marketing 
strategy  based  on  cars  that  are  too  large,  too 
expensive,  and  use  too  much  fuel.  We  urged 
that  policy  be  changed. 

He  says,  in  the  past  tense : 

We  urged  that  policy  be  changed. 

However,  these  manufacturers  preferred 
to  pursue  short-term  profit  maximization, 
and  paid  little  attention  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  American  public,  including  environ- 
mental and  conservation  considerations.  Oc- 
casionally, short-term  goals  have  resulted 
In  greater  emphasis  on  fuel  economy,  es- 
pecially by  prodxjclng  smaller  cars,  and  the 
present  concern  over  gas  consumption  may 
have  precipitated  such  a  period. 

In  the  p>ast,  such  activities  have  been 
short-lived — the  "small"  cars  get  progres- 
sively bigger  and  heavier,  the  only  reduction 
Is  In  fuel  economy,  so  that  now  we  cannot 
rely  upon  mere  assurances,  or  voluntary 
commitments,  from  these  companies. 

Here  is  the  chief  representative  of  the 
automobile  makers  of  America,  in  Ari- 
zona, in  Detroit,  in  South  Carolina, 
wherever  they  are. 

Finally,  he  says: 

Federal  fuel  economy  requirements  are 
needed  in  order  to  assure  that  national  fuel 
conservation  goals  will  be  met. 

He  said  that  in  support  of  this  bill. 
What  do  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation studies  show?  From  reading 
the  Introductory  language,  they  seem 
to  say,  "Oh,  it  is  going  to  wreck  the 
Industry,  and  sales,  and  everything  else." 

On  the  contrary,  reading  from  that 
particular  report : 

The  effect  of  potential  fuel  economy  im- 
provements would  likely  be  to  increase  sales 
to  levels  slightly  above  the  basic  trend,  or 
at  worst  leave  the  trend  essentially  un- 
changed. It  is  not  expected  that  sales  will 
decline  because  of  mandated  fuel  economy 
requirements  based  on  cost  estimates  used 
In  this  report. 

They  go  right  on  down  the  line,  and 
they  say  it  is  not  only  going  to  increase 
sales.  The  distinguished'  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  has  been  concerned  with  balance  of 
payments,  and  yet  the  study  says  it  is 
going  to  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments position,  and  achieve  the  goal. 
This  is  a  bill  for  which  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  ought  to  be  leading  the 
way.  This  is  the  first  measure,  really,  to 
reach  the  floor,  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  way  of  life  in  America  through 
energy  conservation.  And  we  have  got  to 
do  it. 

You  cannot  do  it  voluntarily.  The  au- 


tomobile companies  are  in  business  to 
make  money,  and  the  credo  there  is,  the 
bigger  the  car  the  bigger  the  profit. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  have 
consumer  reports,  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  everything  else. 

They  do  a  little  bit  to  compete  with 
that  foreign  manufacturer,  but  that 
much  and  no  more.  They  do  not  have  a 
national  problem  in  their  book.  They  do 
not  have  an  energy  crisis.  They  have  a 
profits  problem. 

If  I  am  chaii-man  of  the  board  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  I  will  do  as  much  as  I  can  to 
make  the  biggest  profits  I  can,  and  I  do 
not  blame  the  distinguished  chairmen  of 
the  board  of  General  Motors,  Ford,  and 
Chrysler.  Because  the  bigger  the  car,  the 
bigger  the  profits.  The  more  accessories, 
the  bigger  the  profits. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  measure  just 
passed  the  House  overwhelmingly.  They 
took  many  features  of  our  bill.  They  tried 
the  excise  tax,  and  rebates,  until  they 
found  the  rebates  were  really  rewarding 
tlie  foreign  manufacturers,  and  the  ex- 
cise taxes  could  be  considered,  as  they 
have  been  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  an  even  greater  burden  on  the 
industry.  We  eliminated  those  things  in 
the  Senate  bill.  The  House  Members  tried 
their  level  best  to  go  the  price  route,  and 
were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  their  own 
colleagues.  They  finally  picked  up  our 
own  Senate  bill,  and  that  is  practically 
what  has  been  passed  on  the  House  side. 

We  hear,  "Oh.  this  is  going  to  take 
away  jobs." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  create  jobs, 
by  getting  them  off  of  dead  center. 

A  lot  of  the  automakers  have  not 
realized  the  crisis.  They  think  they  have 
a  right  to  do  anything  they  want,  that  we 
have  an  unlimited  supply  in  America, 
disregarding  the  Geological  Survey  that 
says  we  have  only  30  years  of  oil  left  in 
the  good  old  United  States  of  America, 
and  only  15  or  20  more  years  of  natural 
gas. 

Under  the  sky  is  the  limit  criterion, 
they  are  right.  In  that  case,  if  we  had  a 
free  market — which  we  do  not  have — I 
could  buy  my  right  of  self-determination, 
free  marketplace,  and  all  of  those  other 
slogans  that  apply  to  constitutional  mat- 
ters; but  not  to  the  energy  crisis. 

But  we"  are  in  an  energy  crisis.  And 
here  is  the  President,  he  has  had  two- 
thirds  of  his  program — $2  out  of  the  $3 
per  barrel  tariff — and  how  much  gaso- 
line did  he  save?  Zero.  Because  the  au- 
tomobile is  fundamental  to  America.  The 
administration  has  not  saved  1  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

We  had  an  energy  crisis,  and  we  con- 
served a  little  more  last  year,  but  now 
he  says,  "They  have  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress over  there  that  is  puzzled  and  con- 
fused; join  with  me  and  the  sheiks,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  wrecking  this 
economy.  That  will  get  me  by  Novem- 
ber of  next  year,  then  we  will  get  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  because  he  has 
had  experience  in  this  field,  and  we  will 
be  way  down  the  road  to  becoming 
another  Great  Britain." 

That  is  what  they  are  asking  for.  They 
do  not  say  to  raise  It  a  dollar  or  two 
dollars,  like  President  Ford  says,  and 


hopes.  We  hear  all  of  this  about  closing 
stations,  and  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limits,  and  all  that  stuff. 

That  all  .sounds  good  on  paper.  But 
we  say  get  the  car  where  it  is  manu- 
factured, and  by  1985  we  will  save  2  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  By  1977  we  will  save 
285.000  barrels  a  day. 

Tliey  liave  a  big  debate  going  on  over 
in  the  Ai-med  Services  Committee  about 
the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Elk  Hills  production,  right  in  this 
bill.  We  will,  in  a  realistic  fashion,  save 
that  285,000  barrels  a  day  by  1977.  With 
some  of  tlie  other  conservation  mea.sures 
tlie  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  and 
others  have  mentioned,  we  will  save 
another  2  million  barrels,  and  then  it 
will  make  sense  to  talk  aljout  a  Project 
Independence. 

I  was  with  President  Ford  in  Novem- 
ber, when  he  said,  "Under  no  circum- 
stances can  we  afford  any  further  in- 
creases in  prices."  I  was  with  President 
Ford  on  December  31,  when  he  vetoed 
the  cargo  preference  bill,  and  said  12 
cents  a  barrel  would  be  inflationary  and 
wreck  the  economy. 

And  then  on  January  12,  after  having 
said  12  cents  might  have  been  inflation- 
ary in  December — he  must  have  slipped 
on  the  slopes  or  something — because  by 
January  12  he  was  racing  Carl  Albert 
to  get  on  TV  to  announce  the  $3  duty. 

They  have  got  2  of  the  3  dollars,  and 
where  is  the  conservation?  None.  Zeio. 
It  is  pust  poUtical  talk. 

The  trouble  is,  the  media  do  not  un- 
derstand the  program.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand it  is  one  of  two  alternatives, 
price  controls  or  regulation.  Not  like  the 
OSHA  regulations;  I  agree,  we  have  too 
many  regulations  of  that  kind.  I  am  on 
the  side  of  trying  to  cut  out  the  bloom- 
ing regulations. 

But  we  tried  it  voluntarily,  and  every- 
body agrees  now  it  is  just  against  their 
pocketbooks.  We  leave  the  flexibility  and 
freedom  In  here,  where  they  can  choose 
the  sales  materials,  the  marketing  pro- 
cedures, and  the  advertising  progiams: 
we  do  not  restrict  them  to  anything.  And 
when  it  gets  to  emission  control,  we  give 
flexibility  again.  Because  we  have  no  way 
of  determining  what  the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, standard  will  be.  We  now  have  a 
3.1  grams  per  mile  requirement  that  goes 
In  1978  to  0.4  grams  per  mile  and  It  could 
be  changed  again  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 

But  whatever  It  Is  we  want  something 
realistic,  and  we  left  that  open-ended. 
We  have  not  put  any  cart  before  the 
horse.  We  have  left  that  horse  totally 
free  to  run.  We  have  to  run  In  America. 
We  have  to  move  and  we  have  to  start 
moving  on  conservation. 

As  to  the  flrst  blooming  conservation 
bill  we  get  in  the  Chamber  they  say,  "No, 
not  now;  wait  5  years."  What  kind  of 
program  is  that?  The  flrst  real  consei-va- 
tion  bill  they  say,  "No,  not  now;  wait  5 
years,"  and  bring  out  the  fanciful  argu- 
ments about  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

One  of  the  signiflcant  portions  of  the 
bin,  if  not  more  Important  because  that 
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is  going  to  direct  the  way  in  research  and 
development  was  contained  in  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  He  has  led  the  way,  and 
fe  joined  in  the  pai-ticular  bill. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me.  He  has  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  today  about  as  well 
as  I  have  ever  heard  the  importance  of 
the  section  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
greater  energj'  efficiency  in  an  automo- 
bile by  1980  and  1985. 

The  one  thing  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  is  why  the  admin- 
istration feels  that  they  can  rely  on  the 
voluntary  assurances  of  the  automobile 
industry  that  by  1980  they  are  going  to 
have  40  percent  greater  energy  efficiency. 
The>-  say  through  their  spokesman,  who 
came  before  our  committee,  they  can 
rely  on  the  automobile  industry  because 
they  are  "honorable  men."  and  that  is  a 
direct  quote. 

Unfortunately,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  has  pointed  out  so  clearly,  for 
years  the  automobile  industry  has  felt 
that  the  best  way  that  to  maximize  prof- 
its was  to  build  a  car  that  was  lower, 
longer,  wider,  and  more  expensive.  They 
loaded  down  these  cars  with  all  the 
energy  consimiptive  add-ons,  which 
would  make  their  10  or  15  percent  prof- 
it substantially  more  on  a  car  that  is 
worth  say  $7,000  than  on  a  car  that  is 
worth  $4,000  or  $3,000. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  tremendous  leadership 
that  he  has  shown  in  this  area.  It  has 
not  been  easy.  There  has  been  a  major 
lobbying  effort  against  this  measure  of 
which  I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  a 
cosponsor. 

But  I  wiU  spend  the  rest  of  the  time 
In  my  opening  statement  to  address  an- 
other problem,  which  this  bill  confronts, 
and  which  I  think  Is  very  important. 
This  Is  the  R.  Ii  D.  package,  where  we 
hope  to  develop  an  advanced  automo- 
tive system. 

It  is  clear  that  for  too  long  In  this 
country  we  have  relied  on  the  so-called 
unfettered  free  enterprise  system  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  automobile  which  Is 
going  to  be,  first,  protective  of  our  health, 
with  low  emission  standards:  second,  en- 
ergy efficient;  third,  adaptable  to  an  In- 
tennodal,  a  pattern  of  transportation; 
and.  fourth,  a  safe  automobile,  which  Is 
not  going  to  allow  as  many  as  50,000 
people  a  year  to  be  killed. 

There  is  no  greater  advocate  than  I 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  particularly 
when  we  have  true  competition.  But  in 
the  automobile  industry,  we  do  not  have 
true  competition.  Approximately  15  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  of  our  Nation  indirectly 
and  directly  is  attached  to  the  automo- 
bile industry.  General  Motors  has  about 
50  percent  of  that,  and  that  means  ap- 
proximately 7  percent  of  GNP  directly 
or  indirectly  can  be  attributed  to  one 
company. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  reason  that  the  automobile  compa- 
nies have  been  so  slavish  in  following 
one  another  Is  because  they  have  been 
able  to  divide  the  profits  up  and  have  not 
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had  to  face  true  competition  for  design 
improvements,  efficiency,  and  low  emis- 
sion standards  which  are  so  desirable  to 
the  general  public  but  which  do  not 
necessarily,  at  least  in  the  short  term, 
add  to  the  profits  of  the  companies. 

The  companies  had,  as  the  leaders  in 
management  of  their  corporations,  men 
who  were  highly  skilled  engineers,  and 
they  were  very  good  marketers,  but  they 
did  not  have  the  daring  entrepreneurs 
such  as  existed  when  the  automobile  In- 
dustrj-  first  got  started.  They  were  not 
willing  to  take  chances.  They  basically 
were  terribly  conservative. 

Where  has  it  led  us?  Where  it  has  led 
us  to  is  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  came  out  with  a  report  last  year 
that  said  15.000  people  die  every  year 
from  air  pollution,  and  the  number  one 
contributor  to  air  pollution  is  the  auto- 
mobile; and  this  situation  is  getting 
worse  every  year. 

Where  it  has  led  us  is  to  a  situation 
where  we  are  now.  in  many  parts  of  the 
countiT,  completely  dependent  upon  the 
automobile,  and  those  automobiles,  in 
some  instances,  get  8  miles  to  a  gallon. 
We  now  are  importing  40  percent  of  our 
oil  from  overseas.  Our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives are.  in  many  instances,  being 
thwarted  by  sheiks  and  sultans  who  own 
the  oil. 

So.  our  basic  national  security  is 
threatened.  When  one  considers  that 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  oil  that  is  con- 
sumed in  this  country  is  consumed  by 
the  automobile,  one  realizes  how  im- 
portant it  Is  that  we  have  a  limited  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  order  to  protect 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  this 
coimtry. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  limited  Govern- 
ment intervention  to  create  the  kind  of 
energy  efficiencies  that  are  contained  in 
this  bill,  then.  In  my  view,  at  some  fu- 
ture point  we  are  going  to  have  massive 
Government  intervention;  for  I  daresay, 
if  we  have  another  boycott  and  it  should 
last  for  any  sustained  period  of  time, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  tremendous  push 
in  this  country  for  the  Government  to 
start  taking  over  basic  industries.  The 
automobile  industry  is  an  industry  where 
I  think  there  would  be  a  demand  for  a 
very  substantial  Government  interven- 
tion. That  is  something  I  do  not  want  to 
see  happen. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
automobile  industry  has  behaved  in  Uie 
last  few  years  like  lemmings  heading  to- 
ward a  cliff.  They  do  not  imderstand,  in 
my  view,  what  is  good  for  them.  In  this 
case,  what  is  good  for  them  is  to  put  the 
kind  of  R.  &  D.  money  forward,  to  de- 
velop an  advanced  automotive  pollution 
system  as  an  alternative  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  If  all  the  automobile 
companies  were  doing  this  research,  I  am 
sure  by  this  time  we  would  already  have 
that  kind  of  system  available.  But  we  do 
not  have  it  available  because  they  have 
put  their  R.  b  D.  dollars  into  a  catalytic 
converter  device  which  is  basically  de- 
signed to  protect,  to  save,  to  perpetuate 
the  internal  combustion  engine.  It  has 
been  a  tremendous  waste  of  money.  I 
said  so,  I  might  say,  before  the  catalytkj 
converter      device      regtilatlons     were 


promulgated  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  last  year.  I  thought  It 
was  a  great  mistake  then,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  great  mistake  now. 

What  we  need  is  substantial  R.  &  D. 
money  directed  at  tlie  problem  of  devel- 
oping an  alternative  to  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  We  are  not  just  talking 
about  the  engine;  we  are  talking  about 
safety  features  as  well.  We  are  talking 
about  energy  efficiency.  We  are  talking 
about  low  emission  standards.  We  are 
talking  about  making  that  system  adapt- 
able to  different  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  what  we  hope  to  do  in 
this  bill  is  to  give  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  an  opportunity  to  focus 
moneys  in  a  critical  amount  to  the  prob- 
lem of  solving  vehicular  travel  in  this 
countrj'  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  substantial 
support  for  the  position  of  Federal  dol- 
lars going  into  this  R.  &  D.  effort  from  a 
number  of  different  agencies  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  universities,  and  private  study 
groups.  For  histance,  the  FEA  stat^-d  in 
its  Novraeber  6, 1974,  report  entitled  "The 
Federal  Government  Role  in  Automotive 
Research  and  Development." 
.  .  .  the  integration  of  the  national  objec- 
tives of  energy  efficiency,  alternatives  to  pe- 
troleum, and  minimum  environmental  Im- 
pact into  a  coherent  long-term  program  In 
R&D  requires  prospectlves  and  responsibili- 
ties well  beyond  those  of  the  private  auto- 
mobile companies,  whose  objectives  are 
rooted  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Fred  Secrest.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  stated  in 
committee  hearings  that  I  chaired  in 
March  of  this  year ; 

We  are  spending  all  of  the  money  we  can 
raise  on  R&D  for  alternative  engines.  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  Goverimient  research  pro- 
gram. ...  I  would  support  It,  yes. 

There  are  other  agencies  as  well  that 
have  indicated  that  they  are  supportive 
of  this  effort.  Dixy  Lee  Ray  indicated 
that  she  felt  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
money,  running  in  tenns  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  ought  to  be  made 
available  for  this  kind  of  R.  &  D.  effort. 

Dixy  Lee  Ray,  who  is  the  past  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
in  a  report  to  President  Nixon  entitled 
"The  Nation's  Energy  Future,"  stated 
that  funding  for  advanced  propulsion 
systems  should  be  $53  million  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  a  total  of  $300  million  for 
fiscal  years  1975  through  1979. 

An  MIT  study,  which  evaluated  the 
automobile  industry  programs  to  develop 
alternative  engines,  concluded  that  while 
new  automotive  developments  may  hold 
promise  of  long  tei-m  contributions  to 
pollution  abatement  and  fuel  savings, 
there  is  clearly  a  divergence  of  industry 
and  public  interests. 

This  divergence  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  the  automobile  company  in- 
vestments into  alternative  powerplant 
are  and  have  been  steadily  decreasing 
since  1970.  For  example.  Ford  Motor  Co. 
spent  $32  million  for  this  purpose  in  1973 
and  only  $19  million  in  1975. 

It  is  clear  that  we  do  need  a  substan- 
tial R.  &  D.  program.  The  question  is. 
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\\liere  should  this  program  i-est?  Should 
it  rest  with  ERDA  or  should  it  rest  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation?  I 
think  that  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to 
rest  with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, although  ERDA  ought  to  continue 
to  do  its  research  into  energy  efficiency. 
We  have  provisions  in  this  legislation 
which  make  it  very  clear  that  ERDA's 
R.  &  D.  effort  is  to  be  protected  and  it 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  tlie  Department 
of  Transportation. 

What  we  are  talking  about  with  an  ad- 
\raiced  automotive  system  is  an  entire 
package.  We  are  talking  about  safety  as 
well  as  energy  efficiency.  We  are  talking 
about  low  emission  standards  as  well  as 
energy  efficiency.  We  are  talking  about 
being  able  to  use  that  vehicle  in  an  in- 
termodal  sense. 

For  instance,  some  futuii-sts  suspect 
that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  we  will 
be  hooking  up  cars  on  freeways  to  a  cen- 
tral energy  system  which  will  move  that 
car  along,  evenly  spaced  between  other 
cars,  and  then,  when  it  is  time  to  get  off 
that  freeway,  they  will  be  able  to  direct 
the  car  off  an  egress  route.  These  cars 
will  then  utilize  their  own  powerplant 
cr.pability  to  drive  on  side  roads. 

We  know  that  today,  one  of  the  most 
popular  railroad  rides  in  the  country  is 
to  take  your  car,  put  it  on  the  train  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  it  transported  to 
Florida  and  then  take  the  car  off  the 
train  and  be  able  to  drive  in  Florida. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we 
are  going  to  see  more  of  such  progi-ams. 
I  expect  that  we  will  see  a  good  deal  of  it 
across  country,  people  being  prepared  to 
sit  in  a  train  during  tlie  main  ride  of  a 
thousand,  2,000,  3,000  miles  and  then, 
when  they  get  to  their  destination,  tak- 
ing their  car  off  and  be  able  to  drive  it 
around  the  coimtryside. 

What  we  are  envisioning  in  tills  pro- 
posal today  is  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation R.  &  D.  effort  that  is  not  just 
limited  to  energy,  although  energy  is  im- 
portant. It  is  directed  toward  the  entire 
automobile  system  in  order  to  make  it 
more  compatible  with  the  needs  of  our 
society  as  we  move  toward  the  end  of 
this  century.  By  the  end  of  this  century 
we  are  going  to  be  running  out  of  oil,  we 
are  going  to  be  desperately  needful  of 
basic  raw  materials.  So  we  need  to  have 
the  kind  of  R.  &  D.  program  that  Is  en- 
visioned in  this  legislation  to  conserve 
our  energy  and  natural  resources. 

We  held  many  days  of  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  Initially,  the  program  was 
lodged  In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  because  It  was  directed  toward 
auto  emissions.  Then  this  so-called  ad- 
vanced automotive  propulsion  systems 
program  was  switched  over  to  ERDA, 
where  it  Is  now. 

I  wish  to  say,  particularly  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  who  plans  to  offer  an 
amendment  soon,  that  in  no  way  are  we 
taking  away  from  ERDA  their  responsi- 
bilities as  they  relate  to  energy  R.  ft  D. 
We  have  language  In  the  bill  that  pro- 
tects ERDA '8  R.  &  D.  program  and  pro- 
tects It  very  clearly. 

In  section  605  of  title  n,  it  is  stated: 

The  Secretary  shall  not  make  contracts, 
grants  or  obligation  guarantees  for,  or  con- 
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duct  or  accelerate,  any  research  and  develop- 
ment which  may  duplicate,  in  whole  or  in 
substantial  part,  any  project  (1)  that  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  Administrator,  under 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5901)  or 
any  other  Federal  law;  or  (2)  that  wlU  be  or 
is  likely  to  be  so  sponsored  within  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  future. 

That  is  wh'it  I  cr.ll  total  protection  for 
ERDA. 

ERDA  is  a  fine  agency.  I  serve  on  the 
Jouit  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  I  have 
gone  over  their  budget.  I  think  that  they 
are  doing  a  good  job.  I  am  very  pleased 
that,  at  least,  we  have  centralized  in  one 
agency  all  of  the  R.  &  D.  efforts  for 
energy  in  this  country.  It  was  long  over- 
due. I  think  that  the  work  that  ERDA 
does  has  been,  so  far,  worthy  of  the  ti'ust 
that  many  of  us  placed  in  it  when  we  ap- 
proved tlie  Agency. 

But  let  us  not  give  ERDA  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  an  advanced  auto- 
motive system.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  would  weaken  the  effective- 
ne.<;s  of  the  Agency  quicker  than  to  have 
to  take  over  a  major  responsibility  that 
has  been  given  already  to  another  de- 
partment, the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  shall  in  a  minute. 

I  also  pohit  out  that  the  moneys  being 
I'.iade  available  under  this  legislation  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  can 
be  contracted  out  to  ERDA,  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  to  any 
otlier  public  agency  or  private  contrac- 
tor, for  the  purpose  of  developing  tills 
advanced  propulsion  system.  ERDA,  im- 
doubtedly,  will  receive  a  substantial 
amount  of  this  money  under  a  protocol 
arrangement  that  will  be  entered  Into 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  ERDA.  Such  arrangements  are  com- 
mon among  Federal  agencies  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  cannot  go  on  in  the 
area  of  automotive  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  unless  tlie  Senator  has 
something  else  in  mind. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time  for  that  purpose. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   590 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  590  and  ask  that 
it  be  considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  furtlier  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  II— RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Automotive  Transport  Research  and  De- 
velc^ment  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  202.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.> , 


as  amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE   VI— RESEARCH   AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

"SHt»T    inxE 

"Sec.  601.  Tills  title  may  be  cited  ««  the 

■Automotive  Transport  Research  and  Dei  el - 

opment  Act". 

"FINDINGS     AND    PCnPOStS 

"Set.  602.  (at  Findings. — The  Congress 
finds  that — 

"(1)  Existing  aiitomoblles.  on  the  average 
fall  short  of  meeting  the  long-term  goals  of 
the  Nation  with  respect  to  safety,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  energy  conservation. 

"(2>  Advanced  alternatives  to  existing 
automobiles  could,  with  sufficient  research 
and  development  effort,  meet  these  long-term 
goals,  and  have  the  potential  to  be  mas.* 
produced  at  reasonable  cost.  Such  advanced 
automobiles  could  be  operated  with  sig- 
nificantly less  adverse  environmental  Impact 
and  fuel  consumption  than  existing  automo- 
biles, whUe  meeting  all  of  the  other  require- 
ments of  Federal  law. 

•■(3)  Insufficient  resources  are  being  de- 
voted, both  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  private  sector,  to  research  and  devel- 
opment of  advanced  automobiles  and  auto- 
mobile components. 

"(4)  An  expanded  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  by  the  Federal  Government  Into 
advanced  automobiles  and  automobile  com- 
ponents would  complement  and  stimulate 
corresponding  efforts  by  the  private  sector 
and  would  encourage  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  consider  seriously  the  substitu- 
tiou  of  such  advanced  alternativee  lor  exist- 
ing automobiles  and  automobile  components. 

"(5)  The  Nations  energy,  safety,  and  en- 
vironmental problems  are  urgent,  and  there- 
fore advanced  automobiles  and  automobile 
components  should  be  developed,  tested,  and 
prepared  for  manufacture  within  the  short- 
est  practicable  time. 

"(bj  PuwosES. — It  is  therefore  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  In  this  Utle — 

"(1)  to  develop  ground  propulsion  sys- 
tems which  are  energy  conserving,  have  clean 
emission  characteristics,  and  are  capable  of 
being  produced  in  large  numbers  at  reason- 
able mass  production  per  unit  costs,  such 
systems  to  meet  or  better  all  air  quality 
standards  set  by  or  under  the  Clean  Air  Act: 

"(2)  to  develop  alternative  energy  sources 
for  use  In  grotind  propulsion  systems;  and 

"(3)    to  preserve,  enhance,  and  facilitate 
competition  In  research,  development,  and 
production  of  existing  and  alternative  au- 
tomobiles and  automobile  components. 
"DEPiurnoNs 

Sec.  603.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

"(1)  'Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration; 

"(2)  'developer'  means  any  person  engaged 
in  whole  or  in  part  In  research  or  other 
efforts  directed  toward  the  development  of 
production  prototypes  of  an  advanced  auto- 
mobile or  automobiles: 

"(3)  'fuel'  means  any  eneigy  source  ca- 
pable of  propelling  an  automobile; 

"(4)  'fuel  economy'  refers  to  the  average 
number  of  miles  traveled  In  representative 
driving  conditions  by  an  automobile  per 
gallon  of  fuel  consumed,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  In  accordance  with  test 
procedures  established  by  rule.  Such  proce- 
dures shall  require  that  fuel  economy  tests 
be  conducted  In  conjunction  with  emissions 
tests  mandated  by  section  206  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f-6) ; 

"(5)  'ground  propulsion  systems'  means 
the  engine,  transmission,  or  drive,  and  as- 
sociated controls,  necensary  to  power  auto- 
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mobiles,  trucks,  trains,  buses,  and  selected 
light  marine  vehicles; 

"(6)  'production  prototype'  means  an  au- 
tomobUe  which  Is  In  Its  final  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  which  Is  capable  of  being 
placed  Into  production,  for  sale  at  retail, 
in  quantities  exceeding  10,000  automobiles 
per  year: 

"(7)  'reliability'  refers  to  the  average  time 
and  distance  over  which  normal  automobile 
operation  can  be  expected  without  repair 
or  replacement  of  parts,  and  to  the  ease  of 
diagnosis  and  repair  of  an  automobUe  and 
of  Its  systems  and  parts  which  faU  during 
use  or  which  are  damaged  in  an  accident; 
and 

"(8)  'safety'  refers  to  the  performance  of 
an  automobile  or  automobile  equipment  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  public  Is  protected 
against  unreasonable  risk  or  accident  and 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  death  or  bod- 
ily injury  In  case  of  an  accident. 

"OIWlBtOH     OP     ADVANCED     PROTOTYPES     AND 
GKOX7ND    PROPULSION    SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Energy  Research  and  the  Development 
Administration  a  Division  of  Advanced  Proto- 
types and  Ground  Propulsion  Systems  and 
the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  his  func- 
tions pursuant  to  this  title,  through  such 
Division. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration of  ground  propulsion  systems.  In- 
cluding alternative  energy  sources  for  use 
therein,  so  as  to  contribute,  among  others, 
to  the  following  objectives — 

"(1)    the   Improvement   and   verifying   of 
groimd   propulsion  systems   with  emphasis 
on  efficiency,   performance,  and   usefulness; 
"(2)   the  development  of  energy  conserv- 
ing ground  propulsion  systems; 

"(3)  the  development  of  ground  propul- 
sion systems  with  clean  emission  character- 
istics, economical  per  unit  cost,  and  low  per 
mile  energy  consumption;  and 

"(4)  the  most  effective  utilization  In  such 
program  of  the  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  already  In  exist- 
ence, with  close  cooperation  among  all  Inter- 
ested agencies  of  the  United  States  In  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and  waste 
of  effort,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  evalu- 
ate and  make  a  continuing  comparative  as- 
wssment  of  aU  ground  propulsion  systems 
presently  In  use,  or  in  a  conceptual  or  de- 
velopment stage. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  other  agreements 
or  arrangements,  and  to  make  such  grants, 
as  he  may  determine  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  carrying  out  hU  functions  under 
this  section.  The  Administrator  shall,  in  car- 
rying out  such  functions,  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent,  the  resources  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  private  sector. 

"(e)  The  AdmlnUtrator,  shall  establish 
an  advisory  board  for  the  purposes,  among 
others,  of  encouraging  the  private  sector 
to  participate  in  the  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  to  advise  with  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  on 
legislation,  policies,  administration,  research, 
and  other  matters  affecting  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  with  respect  to  their  respective 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  relate  to 
this  title,  and  the  Administrator  and  such 
heads  of  other  agencies  shall  coordinate  their 
respective  activities  In  areas  of  shared  con- 
cern, to  the  extent  practicable.  In  order  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  may 
be  performed  in  a  way  that  wUl  lead  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  policy  of  this  title 
In  the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  cost-effective  manner  possible. 
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'•(%)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
not  to  exceed  920,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $40,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977, 
and  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

".ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRODUC- 
TION PROTOTYPES  or  ADVANCED  AUTOMO- 
BILES 

"Sec.  605.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  funds,  by  contract,  to  initiate,  con- 
tinue, .supplement,  and  maintain  research 
and  development  programs  or  activities 
which,  in  the  Administrator's  judgment, 
appear  likely  to  lead  or  contribute  to  the 
development,  in  production  prototype  form, 
of  an  advanced  automobile  or  advanced 
automobiles. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  such  contracts  with  any  Federal  agen- 
cy, laboratory,  university,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, industrial  organization,  public  or  pri- 
vate agency,  institution,  organization,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  Individual. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  In  the  exercise 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  under  this 
section  and  section  606,  shall  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  periodic  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  science,  industry,  and  such 
other  groups  as  may  have  special  expertise 
in  the  areas  of  automobile  research,  develop- 
ment, and  technology.  The  Administrator 
may  establish  an  advisory  panel  or  panels 
to  review  and  to  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  applications  for  funding 
under  this  section  and  guarantees  under  sec- 
tion 606. 

"(c)  Each  contract  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  of  section  602  of  this  title. 
Each  application  for  funding  shall  be  made 
m  writing  in  such  form  and  with  such  con- 
tent and  other  submissions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  require. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $50,(X)0,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"OBLIGATION    GUARANTEES 

"Sec.    606.    (a)(1)    The    Administrator    is 
authorized.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  guarantee,  and  to 
make  commitments  to  guarantee,  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on,  and  the  principal  bal- 
ance of,  loans  and  other  obligations,  if  the 
obligation    involved    is,   or   will   be,   entered 
into  in  order  to  initiate,  continue,  supple- 
ment, and  maintain  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  or  activities  which,  in  the 
Administrators  Judgment,  appear  likely  to 
lead  to  the  development.  In  production  pro- 
totype form,  and  to  the  availabUlty,  of  an 
advanced  automobile  or  advanced  automo- 
biles. Each  application  for  such  an  obligation 
guarantee  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Administrator  in  such  form  and  with  such 
content  and  other  submissions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  require,  in  order  reasonably  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Each  g;uarantee  and  commitment  to  guaran- 
tee shall  be  extended  in  such  form,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions,  and  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Administrator  deems 
appropriate.   Each   guarantee   and   commit- 
ment to  guarantee  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  holder  of  the  obligation  to  which  such 
guarantee  or  commitment  applies.  The  Ad- 
ministrator   Is    authorized    to    approve   any 
modification  of  any  provision  of  a  guarantee 
or  a  commitment  to  guarantee  such  an  obli- 
gation. Including  the  rate  of  interest,  time 
of  payment  of  Interest  or  principal,  security, 
or  any  other  terms  or  conditions,  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Administrator  that  such  modi- 
fication Is  equitable,  not  prejudicial  to  the 


interests  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
consented  to  by  the  holder  of  such  obligation 
"(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
so  guarantee  and  to  make  such  commitments 
to  any  Federal  agency,  laboratory,  university, 
nonprofit  organization.  Industrial  organiza- 
tion, public  or  private  agency,  institution, 
organization,  corporation,  psurtnership  or 
individual. 

'(b)  No  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Administrator  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  unle.ss  the  Administrator  finds 
that  no  other  reasonable  means  of  financing 
or  refinancing  Is  reasonably  available  to  the 
applicant. 

"(c)(1)  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  charge 
and  collect  such  amounts  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  deem  reasonable  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  applications  for  the  guarantee  of 
an  obligation,  for  the  appraisal  of  properties 
offered  as  security  for  such  a  guarantee,  or 
for  the  Issuance  of  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee. 

■■(2)  The  Administrator  shall  set  a  pre- 
mium charge  of  not  more  than  1  percent 
per  year  for  a  loan  or  other  obligation  guar- 
anteed under  this  section. 

"(d)  No  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee an  obligation  entered  into  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  terminated,  canceled,  or 
otherwise  revoked,  except  in  accordance  with 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator.  Such  a  guarantee  or 
commitment  to  guarantee  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  underlying  obligation  is 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  that  such  obligation  has  been 
approved  and  is  legal  as  to  principal,  in- 
terest, and  other  terms.  Such  a  guarantee  or 
commitment  shall  be  valid  and  Incontestable 
in  the  hands  of  a  holder  as  of  the  date  when 
the  Administrator  entered  into  the  contract 
of  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee, 
except  as  to  fraud,  duress,  mutual  mistake  of 
fact,  or  material  misrepresentation  by  or 
Involving  such  holder. 

"(e)(1)  If  there  Ls  a  default  in  any  pay- 
ment by  the  obligor  of  interest  or  principal 
due  under  an  obligation  guaranteed  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  section,  and  such 
default  has  continued  for  60  days,  the  holder 
of  such  obligation  shall  have  the  right  to 
demand  payment  by  the  Administrator  of 
such  unpaid  amount.  Within  such  period  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  guarantee  or  related 
agreements,  but  not  later  than  45  days  from 
the  date  of  such  demand,  the  Administrator 
shall  promptly  pay  to  such  obligee  the  un- 
paid inteerst  on,  and  unpaid  principal  of, 
the  obligation  guaranteed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator as  to  which  the  obligor  has  defaulted, 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  there 
was  no  default  by  the  obligor  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  or  principal  or  that  such 
default  has  been  remedied. 

"(2)  If  a  payment  is  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator tmder  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  have  all  rights 
specified  in  the  guarantee  or  related  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  any  security  which  the 
Administrator  held  with  respect  to  the  guar- 
antee of  such  obligation,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  authority  to  complete,  main- 
tain, operate,  lease,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  property  acquired  pursuant  to  such 
guarantee  or  related  agreements. 

"(3)  If  there  is  a  default  under  any  guar- 
antee or  commitment  to  guarantee  an  obliga- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  At- 
torney General  who  shall  take  such  action 
against  the  obligor  or  any  other  parties 
liable  thereunder  as  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  holder 
of  such  obligation  shall  make  available  to 
the  United  States  all  records  and  evidence 
necessary  to  prosecute  any  such  suit. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  such  sums  as 
are  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  pay 
the  Interest  on,  and  the  principal  balance 
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of,  any  obligation  gviaranteed  b;:  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  to  which  the  obligor  has  de- 
faulted: Provided,  That  the  outstanding  In- 
debtedness guaranteed  under  this  section 
.-hr.n  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

"XESTING    or    PRODUCTION    P.IOTOTYPES 

"SEC.  607.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Euviroimiental  Protection  Agency  shall  test, 
cr  CiV.se  to  be  tested,  in  a  facility  subject  to 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  supervl- 
.-.ion.  each  production  prototype  of  an  atito- 
moblle  developed  in  whole  or  In  part  with 
Federal  financial  assistance  uudcr  this  title, 
rr  ar.y  ground  propulsion  system  rolerred  to 
Tiie  Environmental  Proteciiou  Agency  for 
.■-uch  purpose  by  the  Admlnlbtrntor,  to  deter- 
n'.lr.e  whether  such  production  prototype  or 
sys^tem  complies  with  any  exhaust  emission 
srnndards  or  any  other  reqttirements  promtil- 
gated  or  rea,=onably  expected  to  be  promul- 
gated under  any  provision  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq  ),  the  Noise  Con- 
irol  Act  of  1972  (42  U.S.C.  4901),  or  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  administered  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  In  conjmictlon  with  any  test 
zor  compliance  with  e."ihaust  emission  stand- 
ard.* under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
also  cor.duct  tests  in  conjunction  with  the 
Administrator  to  determine  the  fuel  economy 
c(  .such  prototype  automobUe. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  test,  or  shall 
cause  to  be  tested  in  a  facility  subject  to 
svipervii.ion  by  the  Administrator,  all  pro- 
duction prototypes  of  advanced  automobiles 
developed  with  assistance  ptu'suant  to  this 
title.  Such  tests  shall  be  conducted,  according 
to  testing  procedures  to  be  developed  by  the 
Administrator,  to  determine  whether  each 
such  automobile  complies  wiih  any  standards 
promulgated  as  of  the  date  of  such  testing 
or  reasonably  expected  to  be  promulgated 
prior  to  t^e  sale  at  retail  of  such  automobile, 
xnider  any  provision  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1381).  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savhigs  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.), 
tlje  Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act 
(15  use.  1232),  and  any  other  statvite  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  applicable  to  auto- 
mobiles. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envlron- 
nient4»l  Protection  Agency  and  the  Admin- 
istrator may  at  the  request  of  a  developer 
and  payment  of  costs  test  any  production 
prototyije  or  grottnd  propulsion  system  pur- 
.suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
tests  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  may  also  be  pro- 
\  Ided  for  determination  of  future  compliance 
v.lth  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a). 

"(d)  "The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  authorized  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  to  evaluate  and  as- 
sess technology  which  he  feels  will  lead  to 
the  meeting  of  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  fuel 
economy  standards  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(e)  Tliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  amotmt  shall  be  equally  divided 
over  the  5-year  program  provided  for  in  such 
subsection. 

"records,   AUDIT,   AND   EXAMINATION 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  or  guarantees  under  this  title, 
whetlier  in  the  form  of  grants,  subgrants, 
contracts,  subcontracts,  obligation  guaran- 
tees, or  other  arrangements,  sliall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
hicluding  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In  connec- 
tion with  which  such  assistance  was  given 


or  used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  such 
total  cost  which  was  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives  shall, 
until  the  expiration  of  3  years  after  comple- 
tion of  the  project  or  undertaidng  referred 
to  lii  subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  have 
RCcess  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
vacords  of  sttch  receipts  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Administrator  or  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
p;al  may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the  grants, 
subgrants.  contracts,  subcontracts,  obliga- 
tion guarantees,  or  other  arrangements  re- 
lened  to  in  such  siiljsectiou. 

"REPORTS 

•Se<  .  6U9.  (a)  On  or  before  July  1  of  each 
\edr.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  of  activities  under 
this  title.  Such  report  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to — 

'•(  1)  an  account  of  the  state  of  automobile 
research  and  development  in  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  the  number  and  amount  of  grants 
made  and  of  obligations  guaranteed: 

"(;^»  the  progress  made  in  developing  pro- 
duction prototypes  of  alternate  ground  pro- 
pubiion  systems  within  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title; 

"(4)  suggestions  for  Improvements  In 
advanced  automobile  research  and  develop- 
nient.  including  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation; and 

"(5)  the  progress  made  by  the  private  sec- 
tor in  implementing  alternate  ground  pro- 
pulsion systems  in  future  production  proto- 
types. 

"(b)  On  or  before  July  1  of  each  year  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  of  activities  under  this  title. 
Such  report  shall  Include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to — 

"  ( 1 )  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  in  meeting  the  emission 
standards  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  fuel  economy  standards  purstiant  to  this 
Act: 

"(2)  the  development  of  new  or  improved 
technology  that  has  the  capability  to  meet 
such  emission  standards; 

"(3)  the  failure  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try to  fully  utilize  existing  technology  for 
f  uttire  production;  and 

"(4)  the  need  for  Government  research 
and  development  in  certain  areas  dealing 
with  such  emission  standards. 

"(c)  Reports  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  made  directly  to  Congress  without  sub- 
mission to  or  clearance  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency. 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  e-xceed  $1,000,000  In  each  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tlils 
section. 

"GOVERNMENT    PROCtlREMENT 

"Sec.  610.  At  any  time  the  Administrator 
informs  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices that  a  production  prototype  has  been 
tested  ptirsuant  to  section  607  and  found  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  under  such  sec- 
tion the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  require  all  Federal  agencies  to  pro- 
cure and  to  use  such  prototype  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible.  Sttch  Administrator 
shall  also  provide  technical  specifications 
and  other  information  with  respect  to  such 
prototypes.  Such  Administrator,  and  all  other 
appropriate  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall 
take  all  steps  which  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  comply  w  ith  and  to  implement  such 
regulations,  with  respect  to  all  federally 
owned  motor  vehicles,  by  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 


"RELATIONSHIP  TO  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  any  im- 
munity from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to 
create  any  defenses  to  actions,  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1890  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended:  the 
Act  of  October  15.  1914  (Id  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.i 
as  amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Commissicn 
Act  (15  use.  41  et  seq.)  sections  73  and  74 
oC  the  Act  of  August  27.  1894  (15  U.S.C.  3 
and  9;,  as  amended;  and  the  Act  of  June  ly. 
li'36.  c!i.  592  (15  U.S.S.  1:{,  13a.  and  212l.  as 
amended.". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Fir.st.  I  .say  to  the  di-s- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  California  that, 
with  respect  to  many  of  tlie  concepts 
that  he  has  expressed  here  today  and  tlie 
concept  of  a  substantial  American  in- 
vestment in  research  and  development 
as  it  affects  new,  alternate,  improved 
sources  of  ground  transportation  and  in- 
dividual mobility,  he  and  I  are  not  too 
far  apart.  I  am  reminded  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  asked  a  group 
of  our  most  distinguished  scientists  to 
meet  under  the  leadership  of  Dixy  Lee 
Ray  to  bring  together  a  national  format 
in  terms  of  where  we  ought  to  be  putting 
research  money  and  what  American 
thrust  ought  to  be  forthcoming  because 
of  the  apparent  energy  shortage  in 
America  and  the  need  to  move  in  new 
directions. 

While  the  Senator  from  California  has 
most  aptly  described  her  contention  in 
that  report  which,  indeed,  for  some  rea- 
son has  not  been  followed  through  by 
the  executive,  that  very  distinguished 
group  recommended  that  for  at  least 
3  successive  years,  starting  this  year — 
we  are  already  a  year  late — that  the 
United  States  of  America  ought  to  be 
spending  $100  million  a  year  in  research 
and  development  moving  toward  the  im- 
provement of  automobile  engines,  alter- 
nate sources  of  fuel,  in  fact  total  new 
concepts  and  designs  for  automobility. 

Where  the  Senator  and  I  disagree  Is 
not  that  that  is  Indeed  needed  in  the 
United  States,  but  where  should  it  be 
done. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
that  for  about  18  months  the  Congi-ess 
grappled  with  the  idea  of  setting  up  one 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. We  finally  accomplished 
that  when  we  created  ERDA. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Californiii 
that  on  August  15,  1974,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  as  appears  in  tlie  Record, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia introduced  a  very  detailed  statement. 
It  was  introduced  by  Senator  Macnuson 
in  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  and  tlie  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart  • . 

It  went  into  detail  in  August  of  1974 
on  tlie  problem  we  have  confronting  us 
here  today.  In  that  statement,  wliich 
preceded  an  amendment  to  EIUDA.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  many  others,  proposed 
precisely  that  ERDA  have  the  exact  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Senator  from  Call- 
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fomia  is  urging  go  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  today. 

If  the  Senator  would  care  to  check 
the  Record,  it  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  make  it  more  specific  that  ERDA 
should  have  research  and  development 
expertise  in-house  developed  by  them  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  advanced  pro- 
pulsion systems  and  new  technology  for 
new  prototype  automobiles  for  the 
United  States  for  the  future. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  we  voted 
on  that;  that  it  passed  imanimously; 
that  the  Senator  from  California  voted 
for  that,  very  specifically  that  it  would 
be  in  ERDA. 

When  that  ERDA  bill  went  to  confer- 
lence  what  came  out,  since  it  was  a 
brand-new  agency,  was  a  general  thrust 
to  ERDA  to  begin  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  automobility  and 
new  modes  of  transportation  and,  per- 
haps, the  conferees  at  that  time  thought 
It  was  enough  to  give  them  a  general 
charge  and  that  it  was  enough  to  direct 
them  to  take  the  programs  that  EPA 
was  doing,  which  were  in  the  field,  and 
move  them  over  to  ERDA,  which  they 
have  done,  and  they  left  out  the  specific 
direction  that  is  foimd  in  my  bill  today 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first 
portion  that  Senator  Hollincs  argued 
about,  but  merely  with  the  research  and 
development  part. 

I  would  generally  follow  both  in  money 
and  in  thrust  the  ideas  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  no  greater  energy  research 
subject  matter  than  research  into  new 
kinds  of  automobility  and  conservation 
and  pollution  control.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Senator's  argument  that  we 
ought  to  put  this  into  the  Department 
of  Transportation — and  I  hope  he  will 
respond  to  this — makes  no  more  sense 
than  if  we  would  come  down  here  to- 
morrow and  say : 

We  are  dragging  our  feet  a  little  bit  on 
solar  energy,  so  let  us  take  It  out  of  ERDA, 
where  we  put  It,  and  let  us  create  within 
Interior  another  department  to  handle  solar 
energy. 

It  makes  no  more  sense  than  to  say: 
ERDA  has  such  a  big  Job  that  maybe  we 
should  not  have  given  them  coal  research 
and  development,  which  we  gave  them  as 
part  of  a  total  American  energy  and  research 
and  development  package.  Let  us  take  It 
away  from  them  now  and  put  it  back  In 
Interior. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  dispute  that  my  motives  are 
no  different  from  his  excepting  that  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive ongoing  American  policy  that 
meshes  with  everything  else. 

Since  ERDA  was  created  for  that  pur- 
pose, after  tremendous  effort  by  a  num- 
ber of  committees  of  Congress,  from 
Government  Operations  to  Interior  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
charged  with  this  responsibility,  where 
there  is  language  in  it  that  it  is  theirs, 
we  have  even  moved  from  EPA  responsi- 
bilities on  advanced  propulsion  that  were 
in  EPA,  and  they  are  now  in  ERDA. 

They  are  not  enough  when  you  add  all 
of  them  up.  There  is  $17  million  between 
DOT  and  ERDA  with  Its  new  responsi- 
bilities taken  from  EPA. 
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But  now  to  say  since  we  have  a  new 
and  exciting  mission-oriented  task,  and 
the  framework  we  created  after  all  this 
effort  under  the  heading  of  ERDA,  we 
should  take  away  from  it  and  give  over 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
the  research  and  development  in  this  ef- 
fort seems  to  me  to  be  ignoring  many 
things. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  much  aware  that  the  laboratory 
capacity  that  was  formerly  that  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  some  in  his  State, 
some  in  my  State,  some  in  Alabama  and 
some  in  Tennessee,  those  great  national 
laboratories  are  already  involved  in  some 
of  the  work  he  is  talking  about.  Liver- 
more  and  Sandia  Base,  now  under  the 
umbrella  of  ERDA,  are  looking  at  the 
internal  combustion  engine  to  find  out 
many  of  the  things  that  we  did  not 
know.  Livermore  and  Sandia,  under  an 
agreement  with  ERDA,  are  involved  in 
a  total  look  at  how  we  can  save  money 
by  changing  the  chamber,  the  gas  cham- 
ber, that  combusts  in  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

TTiis  is  not  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  is  the  great  capacity  of 
the  in-house  laboratories  already  oper- 
at€d  by  ERDA  under  their  umbrella,  and 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  very  specifically  ERDA  be 
told: 

We  want  you  to  spend  substantial  amounts 
of  money  building  an  in-hoiisc  capacity,  tak- 
ing those  laboratories  that  we  have  got  to  do 
advaiiced  prototype  work  on  the  concept  of 
improving  automobility.  Improving  engines 
that  move  Americans  by  car. 

It  appears  to  me  there  is  no  question 
but  that  in  an  orderly  process,  which  we 
worked  so  hard  to  build  into  ERDA,  it 
belongs  there. 

I  have  not  lowered  the  amount  of 
money  suggested.  I  do  not  know  if  they 
can  spend  that  either  the  Senator  or  I 
wish  to  authorize  in  an  orderly  manner, 
but  they  are  involved  in  alternate  fuels, 
which  are  related  to  the  prototype  and 
innovative  automobility.  They  are  in- 
volved in  metals  work,  which  is  one  of  the 
things  everyone  says  must  be  worked  on 
to  produce  a  new  and  exciting  concept  in 
teims  of  automobility.  They  are  involved 
in  the  metallurgy  that  will  go  into  the 
engines  in  the  future. 

So  it  appears  to  me  today  the  issue  is  a 
vei-y  simple  one.  If  everyone  wants  the 
U.S.  Government  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  best  scientists — and  I 
assume  that  is  a  given  fact^-then  the 
issue  is,  do  we  want  ERDA,  the  National 
Energy  Research  and  Development  en- 
tity, to  take  that  cause  and  run  with  it 
and  cooperate  with  other  agencies,  or  do 
we  want  to  take  away  from  it  that  which 
we  worked  so  hard  to  build  into  it,  one 
of  the  major  functions  in  terms  of  future 
energy  needs  of  this  country. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  other  than 
my  amendment  is  a  little  bit  stronger  on 
in-house  capacity,  is,  perhaps,  a  little  bit 
stronger  in  the  NSF  approach  to  more 
grants  to  institutions,  which  is  close 
enough  to  where  the  administrator,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  may  do  it  in  the  same 
way  In  terms  of  dollai-s,  I  have  added  one 
other  ingredient  to  mine  which  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  objects  to,  and  that 


has  to  do  with  giving  EPA  a  little  bit 
stronger  mission  and  a  little  bit  more 
money  and  a  little  bit  stronger  mandate 
to  report  every  year  on  auto  emission 
technology. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  Senator  from 
California  before,  and  I  put  it  in  my 
amendment  because  after  months  of 
hearings,  as  I  expressed  to  him,  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee  we  are  con- 
stantly getting  black  and  white  on  what 
catalysts  will  do  and  what  they  will  not 
do,  what  the  dual  catalyst  will  do,  and 
what  the  triple  catalyst  will  do,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  EPA  either  does  not 
have  enough  mandate  or  enough  money 
or  enough  of  an  annual  mandate  to  re- 
port not  only  to  OMB,  because  in  my 
amendment  I  say  report  to  Congress  and 
OMB  as  to  their  findings  on  the  tech- 
nology and  the  art  of  cleaning  up  the 
automobile  engine  in  terms  of  the  prac- 
tical, the  feasible,  as  to  what  we  can  do. 
That  is  a  separate  and  distinct  part 
and  perhaps  depending  upon  how  the 
amendment  goes,  I  can  nonetheless  get 
it  into  an  appropriate  law,  and  I  am 
convinced  it  is  a  must  if  we  are  going  to 
add  any  objectivity  to  the  next  3  or  4 
years  of  dispute  in  the  Congress,  in  par- 
ticular with  reference  to  nitrous  oxide 
as  it  is  emitted  from  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine. 

So,  in  summai-y,  what  I  have  done  has 
in  no  way  altered  the  first  part  of  this 
bill  which  has  to  do  with  conservation 
in  terms  of  the  fieet,  the  average  con- 
servation mandated  and  discussed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, but  have  taken  the  section  that  has 
to  do  with  R.  &  D.  and,  basically.  I  have 
increased  the  Government's  role  by  es- 
tablishing within  ERDA  a  EMvlsion  of 
Advanced  Prototype  in  Greater  Propul- 
sion System,  directly  in  ERDA,  not 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, which  would  develop  the  capacity  to 
lead  or  contribute  in  the  production  of 
improved  or  new  automotive  systems. 

I  increased  the  technology  assessment 
capacity  of  EPA  within  EPA's  frame- 
work to  evaluate  technological  develop- 
ments designed  to  employ  future  fuel  and 
emission  standards,  and  that  one  is  over 
5  years,  $20  million,  with  a  report  di- 
rectly to  Congress  each  year  and  to  the 
executive. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  as  to  both 
entities,  I  required  an  annual  report. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  ERDA  authorization  hearings  in  the 
House.  The  reason  I  chose  them  is  be- 
cause James  Kane  was  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chaii-man  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  McCormack.  some  very  precise 
questions  about  ERDA's  role  in  this  area 
of  advanced  technology. 

We  will  find  in  appendix  B  in  CRS, 
pages  31  through  35  of  part  1  of  the 
Pebi-uary  18.  1975.  hearings,  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  that  I  think  are 
right  in  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  entire  questions  and  an- 
swers be  made  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  then  I  shall  just  refer  to  one 
or  two  of  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
prJntod  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Appendix  B 

The  following  questions  relating  to  ERDA's 
role  in  automotive  research  and  development 
wpro  asked  during  ERDA's  authorization 
heariugs: 

Question  14.  What  level  of  funding  (by 
vear)  would'^je  required  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment InT  the  position  of  providing  the 
early  R&D  work  necessary  for  development 
of  the  next  generation  of  highly  efficient  low 
emission  automobiles,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
period  toward  the  end  of  this  century  when 
natural  petroleum  will  probably  not  be  avail- 
able as  a  major  fuel  for  transportatlou? 

Answer.  The  level  needed  is  dependent  on 
policy  options  which  aie  being  analyzed  by 
the  ERDA  management.  EssentiaUy  the  de- 
cisions concern  the  extent  of  the  Federal 
Government  effort  in  the  development  ol 
hardware.  If  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  concentrate  on  long  term  basic  and  applied 
research,  budgets  up  to  the  current  level 
would  appear  sufficient.  Currently,  the  AAPS 
program  also  includes  work  in  the  Advanced 
Development  Phase  (ADP)  wherein  en- 
gineering prototypes  of  new  type  engines 
are  tested  in  vehicles  in  laboratories  and  on 
the  road.  Hardware  thus  demonstrated  would 
still  not  be  available  for  Immediate  produc- 
tion, rather,  some  continued  development  by 
Industry  would  be  required  before  produc- 
tion decisions  would  be  practical.  If  it  Is  de- 
termined that  the  ERDA  APPS  effort  should 
continue  through  the  ADP,  a  budget  of  up  to 
$100  million  yearly  could  be  requested.  I 
should  emphasize  that  this  number  repre- 
sents a  personal  judgment,  one  that  Is  not 
based  on  careful  study.  It  is  also  not  in- 
tended to  be  our  official  po.sitioii  of  tills 
agency. 

Question  24.  (a)  The  auto  companies  have 
committed  themselves  to  improving  fuel  con- 
sumption by  40  percent  by  1980.  In  the  light 
of  this  short  term  commitment,  and  the 
general  economic  conditions  in  the  auto  sec- 
tor, what  portion  of  the  private  R&D  work 
win  be  devoted  to  long  term  R&D  directed 
to  alternatives  to  petroleum  based  automo- 
tive transportation? 

(b) .  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  total  effort  which  will  be  needed 
h\  the  long  term  R&D? 

Answer,  (a)  We  are  aware  of  the  current 
economic  condition  of  the  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try. We  anticipate  that  the  preponderance 
of  the  Industrial  effort  wUl  be  devoted  to 
the  near  term  with  very  little  emphasis  on 
the  middle  term  and  efisentially  no  work  on 
long  term  R&D  directed  to  alternatives  to 
petroleum  based  automotive  transportation. 
We  Intend  to  fully  review  and  evaluate  In- 
dustry plans  for  R&D  and  to  seek  Industry 
consultation  In  the  formulation  of  the  ERDA 
automotive  energy  R&D  plan. 

(b).  Not  at  this  time.  These  data  will  ap- 
pear in  our  couipreheusive  agency  plan. 

Question  25.  If  the  Federal  Government 
accepts  responsibility  for  leadership  In  de- 
veloping the  long  term  R&D  program: 

(a).  Is  AAPS  program  structured  to  meet 
this  challenge? 

(b).  Will  an  In-hoiise  cnpablllty  be  re- 
quired? 

(c).  How  do  you  propose  to  develc^  a  gen- 
eral plan?  How  will  you  coordinate  with 
DOT  and  PEA? 

(d).  How  do  you  propose  to  Insure  tech- 
nology transfer  to  the  private  sector,  and 
assure  private  Involvement  In  all  aspects  of 
the  program? 

(e).  How  wUl  you  optimize  the  twin  needs 
for  fuel  efficiency  and  emission  control  In 
thp  program? 

Answer  (a).  The  AAPS  program  as  it 
.stands  today  Is  not  structured  to  meet  this 
challenge  in  the  long  term.  The  program  was 
structured  to  be  sbcnt  term  In  nature  starting 
off  with  the  Pre.<:ident's  definition  of  AAPS 


goal  (Message  on  Environment  Febrxiary 
1970)  "to  demonstrate  within  five  years. . . ." 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  the  AAPS  program 
In  the  ERDA  because  the  experienced  per- 
sonnel will  form  the  nucleus  for  ERDA's 
task  of  developing  long  range  programs. 

(b).  Ovir  current  thinking  is  that  a  strong 
in-house  capability  including  laboratory 
backup  will  be  essential  to  a  viable  Federal 
program. 

(c).  Prior  to  submittal  of  the  comprehen- 
.'  ive  ERDA  plan  our  staff  will  be  hi  consulta- 
tion with  management  of  the  U.S.  auto  lu- 
duslry.  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
and  the  technical  advisory  committee  to  the 
AAP.S  program  (membei-s  from  Industrj-, 
universities  and  government  agencies)  to 
form\ilnte  R&D  plans  in  this  area.  The  DOT. 
EPA,  NASA  and  FEA  among  others  are  ac- 
tively represented  on  this  committee. 

(d).  Technology  transfer  from  the  ERDA 
program  to  Industry  Is  a  process  which 
must  be  worked  on  continually  at  each  step 
in  the  development  program.  Several  ap- 
proaches are  planned  to  facilitate  this  pro- 
cess Including:  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion generated  periodically  in  a  timely  man- 
ner (past  Contractor  Coordination  Meetings 
held  every  6  months);  contracting  directly 
with  the  automobile  industry  and  suppliers 
as  well  as  Industry  with  smoil  high  technol- 
ogy firms  and  universities;  cost  sharUig  of 
projects  with  Industry;  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all — ^provide  an  Invigorating 
climate  within  the  program,  with  contractors 
and  with  would-be  contractors,  to  support 
creative  ideas  wherever  the  source.  This 
serves  as  an  Insurance  for  a  successful  tech- 
nical program  which  In  itself  fosters  the 
ti:i'linology  transfer  proce«j. 

(e).  For  the  conventional  Internal  com- 
b'lhtiou  engine  the  conditions  where  mini- 
mum exhaust  emissions  are  achievable  are 
not  compatible  with  maximum  fuel  economy. 
It  is  a  fact  for  this  type  engine  and  for 
most  heat  engines  employing  intermittent 
combustion  processes  that  these  two  Impor- 
tant parameters  are  coupled.  In  recent  years, 
use  of  exhaust  after  treatment  to  reduce 
emissions  has  been  popular  with  the  Industry 
because  this  is  one  step  In  the  direction  of 
decoupling  the  two  parameters,  i.e.,  the  en- 
gine Is  tuned  for  good  fuel  economy  and  the 
aftertreatment  makes  up  for  the  emissions 
which  result.  New  engUie  systems  that  will 
be  studied  and  developed  in  the  ERDA  pro- 
gram (to  obtain  new  information)  will  be 
those  which  are  Inherently  clean  In  emis- 
sions and  which  offer  very  high  potential  for 
efficient  energy  conversion. 

Question  26.  If  the  Federal  Government 
nocepts  no  substantial  role  tor  automotive 
R&D: 

(a).  How  "win  It  a.ssure  the  public  that 
prhate  industry  does  the  neees.sary  amounts 
and  kinds  of  R&D? 

(b).  Ho-v  wlU  It  assure  itself  of  what  the 
RS:D  Issues  and  potentials  are  without  its 
own  independent  efforts? 

(c>.  How  wUl  private  industry  be  stimu- 
lated to  perform  the  necessary  kUids  and 
amounts  of  basic  research  In  such  areas  as 
combustion,  high  temperature  materials, 
combustion  products,  electrochemistry,  etc., 
which  must  be  done  to  underwTlte  the  long 
tenn  technology  development? 

Answer.  If  a  substantial  Federal  role  Ls  I'.ot 
takeia  there  Is  no  stralghtiorvard  way  In 
which  the  ERDA  could  ensure  that  private 
Industry  would  commit  the  needed  R&D  ef- 
forts, including  the  basic  research  nece.s- 
sary  to  underwrite  the  long-term  technology 
development. 

Question  38.  How  do  you  see  the  role  of  the 
Government  in  automotive  R<VD?  How  do 
you  view  the  Federal  role  separating  into 
work  on  transportation  for  the  period  when 
petroleum  is  no  longer  available  as  a  major 
source  of  fuel  for  automotjiles.  and  th^t  for 
work  which  will  delay  tliui   tune? 


Aiiswer.  The  basic  role  of  the  ERDA  auto- 
motive energy  R&D  is  to  develop  techno- 
logical alternatives  to  conventional  propul- 
sion systems  and  ultimately  to  develop  in- 
dependence from  fuels  derived  from  petro- 
leum. These  developments  are  intended  to 
serve  .several  Important  purposes: 

They  will  motivate  industry,  tniiverslties 
and  ii\dividual8  to  pursue  work  on  comple- 
mentary programs  and  on  the  development 
of  new  energy  efficient  concepts  which  other- 
wise  may  not  stirface.  In  this  sense  the  ERDA 
will  serve  as  a  catalyst. 

They  will  provide  a  bn.se  of  knowledge 
available  to  all  (public,  congress  and  Federal 
policymakers)  regarding  what  can  and  can- 
not  be  accomplished  with  the  alternatives. 

The;-  will  provide  a  credible  source  of  In- 
foruiailou  in  a  highly  controversial  area 
which  is  currently  lacking  such  a  source. 

Since  the  primarj-  ERDA  role  is  to  develop 
alternative  technology,  it  follovre  that  this 
role  Aould  tend  to  be  best  fulfilled  by  focus- 
ing more  on  alternatives  that  industry  Is  not 
working  on.  Traditionally,  the  U.S.  axito  In- 
dustry has  emphasised  short  range  research 
having  low-risk  and  a  high  potential  for  early 
payoff.  As  a  result,  we  expect  the  Industry 
to  concentrate  more  on  finding  ways  to 
decrea.se  prodviction  cost  and  on  short-term 
H>;es  to  conventional  propulsion  and  vehicu- 
lar systems  and  on  near  term  alternative  en- 
gines to  achieve  fuel  economy  improvements. 

Industry  has  the  capability  In  these  areas 
and  we  do  not  anticipate  appreciable  new  in- 
formation need  be  generated  by  the  ERDA. 
We  expect  in  the  short  term,  ERDA  will  focus 
on  two  main  areas  as  a  background  for  plan- 
ning the  R&D.  We  will  asses-s  the  tradeoffs 
between  fuel  economy,  emissions  and  safety 
and  will  concentrate  on  developing  energy 
saving  technologies  which  could  be  Intro- 
duced by  indtistry  into  the  marketplace  by 
1985  but  which  indtistry  Is  not  likely  to  de- 
velop on  Us  own.  An  example  of  »uch  tech- 
nologies would  be  the  application  of  the 
Rankine  cycle  to  utilize  waste  heat  m  the 
exhaust  from  Diesel  trucks  with  potential 
Improvement  in  fuel  economy  of  about  20 
I>ercent. 

At  present  we  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the 
ERDA  work  will  focus  on  middle  term  de- 
velopments related  to  alternative  propulsion 
systems  and  alternative  fuels  which  could  be 
introduced  Into  the  marketplace  between 
1985  and  2000.  The  long  term  (beyond  2000) 
efforts  directed  toward  the  development  of 
alternatives  to  petroleum  ba.sed  automotive 
transportation  will  be  at  a  reduced  level 
Initially,  but  wUl  Increase  a-s  the  program 
progresses. 

Question  39.  What  are  the  overall  national 
goals  In  automotive  R&D  In  the  mid-  and 
long  term  (i.e..  1985-2000)?  What  porUous 
of  these  goals  should  be  addressed  by  private 
Industry  and  what  by  the  Government  pro- 
grams? 

Answer.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  automo- 
bUe  energy  R&D  program  should  be  to  de- 
velop the  technologies  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  dependence  of  highway  vehicles  (autas. 
buses  and  trucks)  on  petroleum  aa  the  en- 
ergy source.  To  achieve  this  goal  several  Im- 
portant objectives  must  be  achieved  along 
the  way.  First  and  foremost  Is  to  "stretch- 
out" the  available  supply  of  petroleum  by 
using  fuel  mvich  more  efficiently  In  the  fu- 
ture than  in  the  past.  This  "stretch-out" 
gives  tis  more  time  to  vork  on  developing 
perm.Tr.ent  solutions  to  the  problem. 

The  'stretch-out"  can  be  accomplished  In 
several  ways.  One  Is  tlirough  use  of  regula- 
tory means.  The  ERDA  can  provide  data  to 
support  this  method.  A  second  way  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  energy  efficiency  of  conventional 
vehicular  systems.  The  ERDA  will  pursue 
Ufvelopment  of  hardware  to  improve  the 
ejiergj-  efficiency  of  the  conventional  spark 
Ignition  and  Diesel  engines  in  areas  that 
would  otherwise  not  be  covered.  The  thU'd 
way  to  ".stretch-out"  the  available  supply  of 
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fuel  Is  to  iitUiz«>  uQu-petroleum  base  Xuels 
as  a  substitute  for  gasoline  and  distillates. 
The  EBDA  Is  plamilng  to  study  the  problems 
Involved  In  utilization  ol  fuels  such  as  meth. 
anol,  metbanol/gasoline  blends,  fuel  from 
coal  and  shale  and  hydrogen.  A  fourth  way 
is  to  develop  alternative  propulsion  systems 
to  replace  conventional  systems  if  shown  to 
be  significantly  more  efficient,  cleaner  bvirn- 
ing,  conservative  of  materials,  etc.,  while 
efficiently  burning  any  type  of  fuel. 

While  these  means  are  being  developed  to 
"stretch-out"  the  time  when  alternative 
sources  will  be  needed,  the  necessary  R&D 
on  these  alternatives  will  be  underway  by  the 
ERDA.  This  latter  effort  Is  summarized  below. 

A  basic  premise  in  one  of  our  planning 
approaches  is  that  in  the  long  run  the  U.S. 
will  have  a  highly  developed  electrical  econ- 
omy where  the  energy  sources  for  the  elec- 
tricity derive  from  fossil  fuels,  nuclear,  solar 
or  geothermal  sources.  If  this  future  de- 
velops, ways  must  be  found  to  make  a  viable 
option,  the  utilization  of  electrical  energy  as 
the  basic  energy  source  for  highway  vehi- 
cles. It  follows  that  on-board  energy  storage 
such  as  batteries,  thermal  storage,  mechani- 
cal devices  (flywheels)  etc.,  will  be  needed. 
These  on-board  sources  would  be  recharged 
by  the  basic  electric  source. 

In  response  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion we  are  currently  addressing  the  subject 
of  industry/government  participation  in  each 
time  phase  of  the  program.  Our  recommen- 
dations in  this  matter  will  appear  In  our 
response  to  Congress  as  mandated  in  Public 
Law  93-577. 

Question  40.  Does  ERDA  have  a  role  to  play 
In  demonstrations  relative  to  new  forms  of 
personal  transportation? 

Answer.  The  ERDA  Is  responsible  for  per- 
forming research  and  development  that  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nologies necessary  to  have  an  energy  efficient 
personal  transportation  system.  I  consider 
demonstrations  of  these  technologies  in  the 
form  of  prototjije  systems  hardware  to  be  an 
Integral  part  of  ERDA  responsibilities  and  a 
necessary  function  in  carrying  out  the  ERDA 
role  of  generating  new  Information  in  this 
area.  Please  note  this  is  my  personal  view  of 
ERDA's  role.  The  question  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  government  responsibility  and 
authority  in  demonstrating  technologies  and 
their  applications  is  currently  under  review. 

Question  41.  What  policies  do  you  have 
relative  to  working  across  the  liiterfaces  to 
EPA,  DOT  and  FEA  in  automotive  R&D,  and 
In  what  areas  does  ERDA  have  the  lead?  Can 
you  analyze  how  ERDA's  programs  will  Im- 
pact in  these  other  agencies? 

Answer.  The  ERDA  should  lead  in  develop- 
ing and  demonstrating  new  technologies  re- 
lated to  improving  energy  efficiency  and  In 
eliminating  the  dependence  on  petroleum  for 
highway  vehicles.  In  addition,  the  ERDA  can 
assist  in  determining  the  Impacts  on  fuel 
economy  that  results  from  decisions  by  other 
agencies;  for  example,  on  emissions  and  high- 
way and  vehicle  safety  standards.  Our  ap- 
proach to  the  Interfaces  with  EPA,  DOT  and 
FEA  and  alike  will  be  to  make  maximum  use 
of  the  task  force  approach  whenever  possible. 

Question  42.  What  is  the  ERDA  thinking 
regarding  the  desirabUlty  of  an  in-house  lab- 
oratory to  spark  the  Government  program? 
How  would  you  go  about  deciding  how  to 
constltirte  such  a  lab  from  among  present 
ERDA  and  NASA  competence  already  avail- 
able? 

Answer.  There  is  a  firm  need  for  an  in- 
house  lab  and  analytical  capability  in  auto- 
motive energy  R&D.  This  capability  would 
provide  an  independent  check  on  contractor 
work  and  would  explore  new  and  alternative 
approaches  to  problem  solving  technologies 
not  being  covered  externally. 

We  Intend  to  review  fully  the  technical  and 
management  capabUltles  of  the  NASA,  our 
own  Energy  Research  Centers  and  National 
Laboratories  in  this  Important  area.  We  are 


iu  the  process  of  making  decisions  on  how 
we  might  best  apply  these  capabiUtles  to 
meeting  program  reqviirements.  Since  specific 
programmatic  requirements  are  stUl  in  the 
development  stage,  we  will  feel  it  wovUd  be 
premature  at  this  time  to  specify  final  orga- 
nizational and  geographical  characteristics. 

Question  43.  (a).  How  will  you  involve  the 
private  sector  in  planning  the  overall  na- 
tional program  which  will  address  the  na- 
Uonal  goals  (as  distinct  from  the  narrower 
Federal  goals). 

(b)  What  role  will  the  universities  and 
small  high  technology  companies  play  in  the 
total  National  program? 

Answer,  (a)  Our  staff  Intends  to  review  the 
drafts  of  the  program  plan  with  management 
of  the  UJS.  auto  Industry  and  with  key  staff 
of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  prior 
TO  submittal  to  Congress.  These  consultations 
will  be  made  early  enough  in  the  planning 
process  to  permit  the  consideration  of  non- 
Federal  plans  as  they  may  Influence  the 
overall  plan  In  terms  of  emphasis,  specific 
rrogram  areas  and  funding. 

(b)  We  expect  the  universities  to  play  a 
key  role  In  the  program  by  conducting  basic 
research  in  areas  such  as  combustion,  ma- 
terials, heat  transfer  and  physical  chemistry. 
The  small  technology  companies  will  par- 
ticipate through  the  contract  mechanism  in 
proposing  and  exploring  new  concepts  for 
propulsion  systems  or  components. 

Question  44.  Can  you,  or  will  you.  make 
an  estimate  of  the  overall  National  invest- 
ment which  will  be  required  for  auto:uotive 
R&D  between  now  and  1990?  How  will  you 
involve  the  private  sector  in  analyzing  these 
recjuirements  and  assuming  their  share  of 
them? 

Answer.  It  is  premature  to  provide  the  cost 
estimate  at  this  time  because  the  program 
has  not  been  defined  in  depth  as  yet.  Better 
definition  will  result  from  planning  now  un- 
derway. We  will  review  our  preliminary  plans 
with  management  of  the  U.S.  auto  Industry, 
and  with  a  committee  from  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  These  reviews  will  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  plan  and  to  achieve 
the  proper  funding  split  before  final  sub- 
mittal of  our  plan  Ua  July. 

Question  45.  End  use  conservation  has  been 
the  object  of  a  recent  American  Physical 
Society  study.  Many  areas  where  the  scientific 
approach  of  the  modern  sophisticated 
.scientist  could  help  are  identified.  One  of 
these  was  a  new  attention  to  the  thermo- 
dynamic principles  for  fuel  handling  built 
around  the  second  law,  and  the  concept  of 
availability  of  work.  Others  were  opportu- 
nities for  Improving  automobile  performance 
by  looking  carefully  at  the  vlsco-elastlc 
properties  of  rubber,  and  opportunities  for 
developing  windows  which  have  new  heat 
handling  properties. 

Answer.  We  are  aware  of  the  APS  program 
of  summer  studies,  especially  the  one  which 
emphasized  the  concept  of  useful  work, 
rather  than  energy.  This  same  point  has  been 
made  in  articles  by  Charles  Berg  and  by  a 
group  from  Thermo  Electron  Corporation.  We 
will  certainly  make  use  of  the  results  ol 
studies  such  as  those  done  by  APS. 

Question  46.  Many  other  areas  for  involve- 
ment of  sophisticated  science  exist,  but  It 
will  be  necessary  first  to  Identify  these,  and 
la  bring  iheni  to  the  research  community. 
Can  you  tdentlfy  the  principal  .such  areas,  as 
related  to  conservation,  in  which  basic 
science  may  be  expected  to  interface  to  low 
technology  as  it  does  now  to  high  technology? 

Answer.  There  are  a  large  number  of  areas 
in  conservation — not  necessarily  end-use 
conservation,  where  basic  science  advances 
are  essential.  The  following  list  is  meant  to 
exemplify,  and  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  be 
complete. 

(1)  Advances  in  superconductivity,  espe- 
cially new  materials  v;ill  affect  our  transmis- 
sion and  storage  programs  directly. 

IQ)    Advances   in   under.^tanding   catalysis 


are  ne.:es.sary  for  low-temperature  fuel  cells 
and  practical  electrolysis  processes.  Substi- 
tutes for  precious  metals  as  catalysts,  elec- 
trodes must  be  foimd. 

(3)  Improvements  in  absorptlon-oycle 
heat  pumps  would  make  solar  cooling  niore 
straightforward  and  would  greatly  Increase 
the  usefulness  of  low  grade  thermal  energy 
for  space  heating. 

(4)  An  Improved  understanding  of  the 
fracture  and  deformation  process  in  polymer 
fibers,  such  as  Dul^nfs  Kevlar.  might  great- 
ly Increase  the  capability  of  flywheels  to 
store  energy. 

(5)  Advances  in  predictive  modelling  of 
combustion,  with  experimental  normaliza- 
tion and  verification  by  laser  diagnostic 
methods  would  let  us  explore  In  detail  com- 
bustion processes  in  real  situations. 

(6)  The  use  of  gas  turbines  In  small  ve- 
hicles may  not  be  practical  unless  rare  and 
costly  Euperalloys  can  be  replaced  by  ceram- 
ics. Materials  development  and  acctirate 
methods  for  the  prediction  of  cyclic  thermal 
stress  loading  are  required  for  a  mass  pro- 
duced ceramic  turbine. 

Question  50.  In  your  testimony,  the  im- 
portance of  Interagency  cooperation  was 
stressed — e.g.,  FEA+ERDA.  Please  submit  a 
list  of  specific  areas  where  cooperative  ef- 
forts are  definitely  planned  or  underway. 

Answer.  The  Agency  with  which  we  expect 
to  have  the  most  interaction  is  PEA.  The 
following  reqtilre  close  cooperation  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort:  Conservation  in  Build- 
ings; conservation  in  Industrial  process;  and 
conservation  in  transportation  systems. 

Representatives  of  ERDA  have  also  held 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing agencies:  DOT-related  to  mutual 
areas  of  interest  in  transportation.  NBS — 
related  to  conservation  m  residences.  HUD- 
related  to  conservation  In  residences. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Kane  wa,s  asked 
by  Mr.  McCormack  to  answer  certain 
of  these  questions. 

The  first  question  was: 

Question  28.  If  the  Federal  Govenunenl  ac 
cepts  responsibility  for  leadership  In  develop- 
ing  the  long  term  R&D  program : 

(a).  Is  AAP'S  program  structured  to  meet 
this  challenge? 

(b).  WUl  an  in-house  capability  be  re- 
quired? 

(c).  How  do  you  propose  to  develop  a  seu- 
eral  plan?  How  will  you  coordinate  with  DOT 
and  FEA? 

(d).  How  do  you  propose  to  Instu-e  tech- 
nology transfer  to  the  private  sector,  and 
assture  private  involvement  In  all  aspects  of 
the  program? 

(e).  How  will  you  optimize  the  twin  needs 
for  fuel  efficiency  and  emission  control  in 
the  program? 

Answer  (a) .  The  AAPS  program  as  it  stands 
today  is  not  structured  to  meet  this  challenge 
in  the  long  term.  The  program  was  struc- 
tured to  the  short  term  In  nature  starting  off 
with  the  President's  definition  of  AAPS  goal 
(Message  on  Environment  February  1970) 
"to  demonstrate  within  five  years.  .  .  ."  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  AAPS  program  in 
the  ERDA  because  the  experienced  personnel 
will  form  the  nucleus  for  ERDA's  task  of  de- 
veloping long  range  programs. 

(b).  Our  current  thinking  is  that  a  MroiiL 
ia-house  cBpabllity  including  laboratory 
backup  will  be  essential  to  a  viable  Feder.tl 
program. 

(c)  PriOT  to  submittal  of  the  comprehen- 
.sive  ERDA  plan  our  staff  will  be  iu  consulta- 
tion with  management  of  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry, the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
ar.d  the  technical  advisory  committee  to  the 
AAPs  program  (members  from  Industry,  uni- 
versities and  government  agencies)  to  formu- 
late R&D  plans  In  this  area.  The  DOT  EPA, 
NASA  and  FEA  among  others  are  actively 
rcpre.'enied  on  this  committee. 
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(d).  Technology  transfer  from  the  ERDA 
program  to  industry  Is  a  process  which  must 
i)e  worked  on  continually. 

And  they  go  on  to  discuss  it. 

Question  26.  If  the  Federal  Government 
i.i  cepts  no  substantial  i-ole  for  axitomotive 
itvD: 

(o) .  How  will  It  assure  the  public  that  prl- 
ruie  Industry  does  the  necessary  amotuits 
and  kinds  of  R&D? 

And  that  is  answered: 

Answer.  If  a  substantial  Federal  role  Is  not 
taken  there  Is  no  straight -forward  way  In 
which  the  ERDA  could  ensure  that  private 
industry  would  commit  the  needed  R&D 
efforts,  Including  the  basic  research  necessary 
to  underwrite  tlie  long-term  technology  de- 
velopment. 

I  do  not  want  to  read  the  remaining 
ones,  but  I  can  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  that  throughout 
these  questions  and  answers  by  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  program  at  ERDA,  it 
was  almost  implicit  that  ERDA  is  begin- 
ning to  put  In  place  an  R.  &  D.  program 
of  exactly  the  type  we  are  mandating  by 
legislation  today,  and  that  once  they  get 
it  created  as  ERDA,  it  did  not  even  enter 
their  mind  we  would  take  a  major  R.  &  D. 
effort  of  this  type  and  splinter  It  off  and 
put  It  Into  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, any  more  than  we  would  put 
it  in  PEA  or  EPA. 

So  I  conclude  by  saying  that  while  the 
Senator  and  I  agree  on  what  we  should 
do,  I  honestly  believe  that  the  total  in- 
house  capacity  that  ERDA  has,  with  all 
the  labs  under  Its  control,  that  we  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  doing  this  quicker, 
cheaper,  with  far  more  scientific  exper- 
tise in  their  control  than  that  which 
DOT  now  has.  I  am  aware  of  what  they 
have.  I  think  the  Senator  has  basically 
discussed  this.  They  are  In  the  area  of 
mileage  efflciency,  safety,  and  a  few 
others,  principally  at  the  Massachusetts 
lab,  but  they  do  not  begin  to  compare 
with  tlie  capacity  ERDA  has  to  meet  this 
new  and  exciting  challenge  which  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  for 
initiating. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Ml-.  President,  I  certain- 
ly appreciate  the  interest  that  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  has  shown  in  this 
legislation. 

On  many  occasions,  he  has  consulted 
with  me  on  an  informal  basis  to  make 
improvements  in  the  legislation,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  goals  are  Oie  same 
as  mine  in  wanting  to  have  an  advanced 
automotive  automobile  which  achieves 
all  the  things  that  I  have  indicated  that 
our  legislation  Is  designed  to  achieve. 

The  only  problem  Is  that  we  have  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  we  get 
there  and  I  hope  my  friend  will  not  hold 
it  against  me  if  I  say  that  I  think  our 
v.ay,  the  committee's  way,  is  better. 

I  would  like  to  address  just  one  point 
that  he  made  about  the  effort  that  Sen- 
ator Magnuson,  Senator  Hart,  and  my- 
self made  last  year  to  get  a  program 
somewhat  similar  to  tliis  program  at- 
tached to  the  ERDA  bill. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  history 
of  the  legislation  to  understand  why  we 
did  that. 


In  December  of  1973,  Congress  passed 
a  comprehensive  energy  bill  which  con- 
tained as  a  part  of  that  legislation  a  re- 
search and  development  effort  to  develop 
an  alternative  to  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine. 

The  major  package  went  from  the 
Senate  back  over  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  was  refeiTed  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreigii  Commerce 
Committee. 

And  here  it  stayed.  They  were  not  able 
to  get  any  action  whatsoever  on  the  over- 
all package  or  the  individual  parts. 

As  the  Congress  wore  on,  it  was  clear 
to  Senator  Magnuson,  Senator  Hart  and 
to  me  that  the  only  way  we  could  get  any 
effort  in  the  effort  to  develop  a  clean 
energy  efficient  alternative  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  would  be  to 
attach  it  to  a  veliicle  which  was  sure  to 
pass  the  Congress.  We  would  not  have 
preferred  to  do  that,  but  we  felt  it  was 
the  best  that  we  could  hope  for.  So  when 
the  Federal  Non-Nuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  bill  came  up, 
which  we  all  knew  was  going  to  pass  and 
become  law,  we  attached  that  amend- 
ment, unfortunately  the  amendment  was 
dropped  in  conference. 

Tliis  year  we  had  an  exteixsive  op- 
portimity  to  spend  some  time  studying 
the  matter.  We  held  days  of  hearings. 
We  consulted  with  experts  from  the 
various  agencies  and  the  imiversitles, 
from  academia,  as  well  as  people  in  the 
industry.  The  committee  decided  that 
the  best  approach  Is  the  one  contained 
in  this  bill. 

The  approach  used  is  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  the  major 
responsibility,  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  but 
in  no  way  do  we  Inhibit,  curtail,  dero- 
gate or  impede  the  activities  of  ERDA 
in  the  field  of  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  bill  itself,  sec- 
lion  605.  It  says: 

"Sec.  605.  The  Secretary  shall  not  make 
contracts,  grants  or  obligation  guarantees 
for,  or  conduct  or  accelerate,  any  research 
and  development  which  may  duplicate,  In 
whole  or  in  substantial  part,  any  project  (1) 
that  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, under  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974 
(42  I7J3.C.-6901)  or  any  other  Federal  law; 
or  (2)  that  will  be  or  Is  likely  to  be  so  spon- 
sored within  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
future. 

We  are  giving  ERDA  everything  it 
could  want,  which  Is  energy  R.  &  D.  We 
just  do  not  want  ERDA  to  get  Into  the 
field  of  transportation.  They  have  no  ex- 
pertise In  the  field  of  transportation.  We 
have  a  Department  of  Transportation 
that  is  supposedly  doing  that.  If  it  is 
not  doing  it  adequately,  then  it  Is  up  to 
us  in  our  oversight  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  doing  it  correctly. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  way  to  destroy 
a  research  and  development  agency  de- 
signed to  find  efficiencies  for  energy,  new 
sources  of  energy,  than  to  give  them  the 
entire  automobile  transportation  mes.s 
of  this  country. 

Tlie  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  that  would  create  a  diffusion  of 
focus  and  it  would  result  in  the  kind  of 
internecine  warfare  betv.een  the  agen- 
cies, the  Department  of  Tran.spoitation 


and  ERDA,  that  would  stymie  this  whole 
legislative  purpose. 

I  would  point  out  that  ERDA  is  totally 
protected. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  in  the 
legislation  of  the  committee  we  provide 
for  the  development  of  an  advanced 
automobile  system,  and  then  we  define 
what  an  advanced  automobile  system  i.s. 
It  is  one  which  is  propelled  by  fuel.  It  is 
a  personal  use  transportation  vehicle 
propelled  by  fuel  which  is  energy  effi- 
cient, which  Is  safe,  wliich  Is  damage 
resistant  and  environmentally  sound. 
Then  we  go  on  and  list  a  lot  of  things — 
that  it  has  to  operate  safely  and  to  tlie 
extent  practical  is  capable  of  inter- 
modal  adaptabilii  y. 

Then  we  say  that  at  a  minimum  the 
advanced  automobile  sy.stem  must  be 
capable  of  being  produced,  distributed, 
operated  and  disposed  of  in  compliance 
with  any  requirement  of  the  Federal  law 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  require- 
ments with  respect  to  fuel  economy,  ex- 
haust emissions,  noise  control,  safety 
and  damage  resistance. 

Should  all  of  that  be  traiisferred  hito 
ERDA?  It  doesn't  make  sense.  There  is 
no  reason  that  ERDA  ought  to  have  all 
of  that  and  they  should  not  want  it. 

I  might  point  out  to  my  very  able 
friend  from  New  Mexico  that  he  in  his 
amendment  does  not  even  require  the 
development  of  advanced  automobile 
systems.  The  Senator,  in  his  amend- 
ment refers  to  groimd  propulsion  sys- 
tems and  defines  it  to  mean  the  engine, 
transmission,  or  drive,  and  associated 
controls  necessary  to  power  automobiles, 
trucks,  planes,  buses  and  selected  vehi- 
cles, but  he  does  not  get  to  such  things 
as  exhaust  emission  problems,  safety, 
and  so  on. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  a  total 
package,  a  total  package  in  which  ERDA 
plays  a  very  major  role,  which  is  to  de- 
velop energy  efficient  systems  for  this 
advanced  automobile. 

I  also  might  say  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  cute  back  on  tlie  loan  guar- 
antee program  from  the  $175  million, 
we  have  in  our  bill,  to  $25  million.  I 
think  the  loan  guarantee  is  an  excellent 
way  to  proceed.  If  we  like  tlie  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  I  believe  everyone 
here  does — everyone  who  has  talked  to 
this  bill  so  far  has — we  would  like  to 
see  private  enterprise  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow  some  money  and  do  the 
work  and  then  pay  tlie  money  back  if 
they  hit  pay  dirt  and  are  able  to  de- 
velop the  technology.  They  ought  to  be 
able  to  pay  it  back. 

I  might  say  when  I  fii'st  got  startetl  in 
this  legislation,  which  was  S'/a  years  ago, 
I  was  in  favor  of  having  EPA  do  the  job 
because  mainly  I  was  focusing  at  that 
time  on  achieving  the  emission  standards 
that  had  been  adopted  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970.  I  thought  we  ought  to  have 
a  Federal  R.  &  D.  program  to  do  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  be  tlie  proper 
agency  to  do  It. 

I  have  subsequently  changed  my  mind 
for  a  variety  of  reasons:  One,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  just  the  emission  standards 
portion  of  the  legislation  that  I  had  talk- 
ed to  earlier  wps  not  adequate  for  what 
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we  needed  iu  the  way  of  an  advanced 
automotive  system  for  the  future.  Clean 
air  was  important,  but  energy  efficiency 
was  important,  safety  was  important  and 
all  of  these  other  things  were  important, 
too.  That  is  why  we  began  to  change  our 
focus  in  the  Environmental  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Commerce  Committee  away 
from  EPA.  away  from  just  ERDA.  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation, '  which 
has  been  given  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  tiansportation  system  of  this 
country. 

I  recognize  the  Senator's  good  will  in 
this  effort.  I  certainly  in  no  way  want  to 
detract  from  the  energy  and  the  intelli- 
gence that  tlie  Senator  has  applied  to 
this  problem.  But  I  would  have  to  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  approach 
that  the  Senator  uses.  I  think  with  this 
amendment  the  Senator  truncates  the 
elTorts  that  are  being  made  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  developing  an  ad- 
vanced automobile  system.  I  think  the 
Senator  hurts  ERDA.  As  one  who  feels 
that  ERDA  is  an  excellent  agency  that 
is  really  applying  itself  in  a  vei-y  vigorous 
fashion  to  the  R.  &  D.  needs  of  energy  in 
this  country,  I  must  say  that  tliere  is  no 
better  way,  as  a  practical  matter  to  de- 
stroy the  functions  of  that  agency  than 
to  give  them  the  whole  transportation 
mess  of  this  counti-y  as  it  relates  to  auto- 
mobile systems. 

So  I  would  respectfully  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment,  how- 
ever well-intentioned.  It  just  does  not 
do  the  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  prob- 
ably will  hurt  us  in  a  national  effort  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wish  to  respond  for 
a  moment.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered,  Mr.  Piesident? 

The  Acrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  California  that  the 
one  point  that  he  has  made  that  my  bill 
does  not  specifically  caU  for  the  creation 
of  a  prototype  with  aU  the  definitions 
that  he  has  in  it  within  4  years  should 
not  be  caken  to  mean  that  my  bill  does 
not  permit  it  but,  rather,  that  I  honesUy 
do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  done  in 
any  event  by  anyone,  DOT,  AEC.  ERDA, 
or  all  combined.  I  think  the  Senator's  blU 
does  not  say  It  will  either,  because  we 
cannot  ask  for  the  impossible.  Rather,  It 
says  that  Is  the  goal  of  the  mission. 

I  think  one  can  find  that  same  kind  of 
mission  within  the  scientific  charge  that 
is  In  my  bill. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield.  

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Initially  we  did  have  a 
target  date  of  4  years,  which  had  to  be 
achieved,  but  it  became  obvious  that 
much  as  we  would  want  to  have  a  goal 
set,  with  a  time  period  to  achieve  that 
goal,  it  was  quite  ridiculous  to  mandate 
that  technological  breakthrough  had  to 
be  achieved  by  a  date  certain. 

So  what  we  did  in  the  legislation  this 
year,  and  I  now  quote  from  section  602  on 
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page  25,  was  say  that  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress was  to  achieve  these  production 
practicable  time  consistent  with  appro- 
prototypes  of  advanced  automobiles 
within  4  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  title,  or  within  the  shortest 
priate  research  and  development  tech- 
niques. 

The  point  of  adding  that  was  that  we 
realized  it  would  be,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  do  it  in  4  years,  and  we  were  therefore 
giving  the  agency  an  escape  clause  that 
they  would  have  to  achieve  tlie  goal  of 
advanced  automobiles  within  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 

The  thing  that  is  important  about  es- 
tablishing a  goal,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree  with  this,  is  that  we 
would  never  have  gotten  to  the  moon  if 
we  had  not  had  a  goal  of  doing  it  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960*8.  In  all  planning,  you 
have  to  have  a  management  target,  and 
a  time  frame  within  which  to  achie\'e 
that  target. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  I  know  you 
also  have  to  have  what  they  call  critical 
mass  spending.  For  example,  you  can 
spend  $20  million  a  year  on  research  and 
development  and  never  achieve  a  tech- 
nological breakthrough,  where  some- 
times you  can  spend  $100  million  a  year 
for  3  years  and  achieve  a  breakthrough. 
That  is  why  we  hava  a  rather  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  being  made  avail- 
able—$175  million  in  contracts  and 
gi'ants,  and  $175  million  in  loan  guaran- 
tees, or  a  total  of  $350  milUon  to  be  used 
over  4  years,  to  achieve  that  goal. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  need,  and  I 
think  it  Is  not  fair  to  characterize  this 
bill  as  saying,  "You  have  to  meet  the  goal 
within  4  years,  or  somehow  you  fail  to 
meet  your  national  responsibility." 

We  say,  "You  have  to  do  it  In  4  yeais 
if  you  can,  and  if  not,  in  the  shortest 
practicable  time  in  order  to  ax?hieve  a 
breakthrough." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  California 
is  prepared  to  yield  back  his. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
ScHvi'EiKER) .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No.  590  > 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 

DOMENICI)  . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tlie  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
sroN),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey » Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 


CaroUna  (Mr.  Morgan),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  amiomice  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  th(» 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— veas  37 
nays  47,  as  follows : 


fRollcall  Vote  No.  282  Leg.) 
\'EA3 — 37 


Aboiireik 

Bartlett 

B«all 

Bellmou 

Bideti 

Brocfe 

Buckley 

ClxUes 

Church 

Curtis 

Dol0 

Domenici 

Fanuia 


AUen 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
BjTd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cranstou 
Culver 
Eagletou 
GriiBn 
Hart,  Philip  A. 


Fong 

Gam 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Helnis 

Hruska 

.favita 

McClellan 

McCJlure 

Montoya 

Mu£kie 

N\mn 

Pack  wood 

NAYS— 47 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGee 

McGoveni 

Mclntjre 

Met  calf 

Mondale 


Percy 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Nalson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxsnire 

Riblcoff 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkmau 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talniadee 

Tunney 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Bayh 

Bumpers 

Eastland 

Ford 

Olenn 


Goldwater 
Hart.  Goxy  W. 
Hartke 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 


Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Morgan 

Moss 


So  Ml-.  Domenici's  amendment  'No. 
590)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 


CONTINUATION  THROUGH  JULY  31 
1975  OP  AUTHORITY  FOR  COM- 
MITTEES TO  PAY  COMPENSATION 
AND  MAKE  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
INQUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  207)  continuing 
through  July  31,  1975,  the  authority  of  Sen- 
ats  committees  to  pay  compensation  and 
make  expenditures  for  Inquiries  and  Investi- 
gations, and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  will  expire  today.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  been  tied  up  on 
ether  matters.  We  have  been  consider- 
ing money  resolutions,  but  we  will  not 
have  them  all  concluded  today.  This  will 
simply  extend  the  time  to  July  31.  It  does 
nothing  else  but  extend  the  operating 
time  of  the  resolution  to  July  31. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  \\ish 
to  say  that  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  concur  with 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (^S.  Res.  207  >  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.    RES.    207 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  111. 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  March  17 
(legislative  day,  March  12,  1975,  as  amended. 
l3  further  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
15,  1975,  each  place  It  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  31,  1975". 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—S.  RES.  166 

Mr.  CAtJNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  final 
vote  has  been  cast  on  each  part  of  the 
resolution,  as  it  has  been  divided,  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Senate  shall  be  author- 
ized to  revise  the  language  of  that  part 
of  the  resolution  so  as  to  indicate  or  re- 
flect the  decision  of  the  Senate  by  Its 
vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  record  to  show  that  again,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  in  consultation 
\\-ith  the  chairman,  this  has  the  concur- 
rence of  tlie  minority  to  correct  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  matter. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  some  concerns — 
while  the  time  agreements  have  already 
been  entered  into,  and  I  think  that  any 
notice  about  Thmsday  would  certainly 
be  helpful.  I  have  some  concerns — about 
taking  more  than  1  day  at  a  time.  I 
wonder,  perhaps,  if  we  can  get  agreement 
on  the  schedule  for  tomoiTow  and  maybe 
the  leadership  on  that  side  would  Indi- 
cate what  they  intend  to  do  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  welL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mi*.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
intended  to  Include  S.  166  on  Thursday. 
According  to  my  hearing  and  that  of  the 
clerk  it  was  not  included  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OP 
CERTAIN  LEGISLATION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 


after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order  or  in  the  alternative,  after  any  15- 
minute  orders  have  been  consummated 
that  may  be  entered  In  the  meantime, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  166  for  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  after  which  the  Senate 
then  proceed,  if  the  hour  is  not  yet 
1  p.m.,  to  the  consideration  of  S.  586,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zoning  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972;  that  at  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.  that  measure.  S.  586,  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  reiwrt  at  1  p.m.  on  H.R.  4035: 
that  time  for  debate  and  action  on  that 
conference  report  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  2  hours;  that  after  the  disposi- 
tion the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4035 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  S. 
586,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972;  and  that  a  call 
for  tlie  regular  order  not  be  in  order 
tomorrow  afternoon  while  the  Senate  Is 
considering  S.  586  and  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4035. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not 
quite  certain  as  to  what  my  position 
will  be,  I  repeat  the  request  that  I  made 
or  the  suggestion  I  made  earlier  or  last 
week  that  in  order  to  attempt  to  see 
whether  there  are  common  grovmds  of 
reconciliation  on  the  New  Hampshire 
matter.  Senate  Resolution  166  be  put 
back  on  the  calendar  as  the  pending 
business.  We  are  giving  the  illusion  of 
progress  to  the  American  people  by  this 
2-hour-a-day  routine,  and,  very  frankly, 
there  is  no  progress,  I  think,  which  is 
well  known  by  each  Senator  on  the  floor; 
that  the  sides  are  just  as  much  In  con- 
crete today  as  they  were  last  week,  and 
I  really  do  not  particularly  care  to  par- 
ticipate In  that  kind  of  a  charade. 

I  can  understand  why  we  should  get 
the  rest  of  the  business  done,  and  that  Is 
why  I  say  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  see 
it  go  back  on  the  calendar,  to  arrive  at 
such  an  agreement  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  and  then  do  all  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness before  us,  so  that  outside  of  the 
public  spotlight  the  various  proponents 
of  the  positions  Involved  here  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  together.  But  I  do 
not  think  I  really  care  to  be  a  part  of 
the  2-hour-a-day  charade  on  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  think  that  Is  exactly 
what  is  being  proposed,  not  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  but  rather  by 
agreement  on  both  sides. 

So  I  repeat  my  suggestion.  Would 
there  be  merit,  at  least  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  not  to  aflford  any 
time  to  New  Hampshire  in  public  but 
rather  let  us  afford  that  to  the  other 
legislative  issues  before  the  Senate  and 
have  the  various  ranking  members, 
members  of  the  leadership,  get  together 
on  New  Hampshire  in  quiet  and,  perhaps, 
we  might  see  whether  or  not  we  could 
resolve  some  of  the  differences  wlilch 
certainly  obviously  we  have  got  to  re- 
solve after  this  morning? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  temporarily  laying  the  New 
Hampshire  matter  aside  for  a  day  or  so. 
But  I  believe  the  Senate  can  make  just 
as  much  pro?ress  on  other  measures  be- 


cause time  agreements  have  been  en- 
tered into  with  respect  to  those  other 
measures  while,  at  the  same  time.  It  can 
be  debating  and  hoping  for  some  progress 
on  the  New  Hampshire  election  dispute. 
So  I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  not  interpose  an  objec- 
tion to  this  request. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  me  put  it  this  way 
because  I  know  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
(Ml*.  Hatfield)  has  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  request  that  is  being  pro- 
pounded for  tomorrow.  I  do  not  want  to  ^ 
jump  in  at  the  last  minute  and  in  any  /• 
way  interfere  with  that.  ' 

Let  me  just  say  this  then  at  this  time. 
I  will  not  object  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  for  tomoiTow.  but  I  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  that  is  the  last  time 
that  I  will  not  object.  Let  us  either  get 
to  New  Hampshire  and  do  it,  or  let  us 
set  it  aside  and  get  to  the  rest  of  the 
business  while  we  get  our  positions  into 
an  area  where  there  Is  a  possibility  of 
compromise.  This  business  is  just  a 
charade,  and  it  does  not  make  any  sense, 
and  the  American  public  does  not  under- 
stand It  when  all  of  a  sudden  they  are 
going  to  find  out  4  months  from  now 
that  we  are  just  as  much  In  concrete  as 
we  were  before.  So  I  will  not  object  to 
the  request  for  tomorrow.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
that  I  will  object  to  such  requests  after- 
ward. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will  at 
least  consider  withholding  such  a  feet- 
in-concrete  statement  of  position.  The 
Senate  Is  making  progress,  and  It  is 
making  progress  on  two  tracks,  and  such 
progress  is  being  made,  after  consulta- 
tion between  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  The  leadership  on  the  side 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  working  with  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  tlie  aisle  In  an  ef- 
fort to  move  energy  bills  and  other  very 
important  legislation  along  while,  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  before  the  Senate 
the  New  HampsMi-e  election  dispute. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  certainly  within  liis  rights  to 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  I  do  not  question  that.  But 
I  would  hope  he  would  at  least  consider 
withdrawing  tlie  statement  that  he  will 
flatly  oppose  any  further  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  this  kind.  He  can  still 
make  such  objections,  but  I  hope  he  will 
let  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  continue  to  have  some  flexibility  in 
the  leadership's  effort  to  carry  out  its 
duty  to  move  legislation  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  6799  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  request  I  shall  now  make  goes  beyond 
what  the  distinguished  Republican  whip 
had  suggested.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCTlellan)  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  proceed  with  H.R. 
6799.  an  act  to  approve  certain  proposed 
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amendments   to   the   Federal  Rules   of 
Criminal  Procedure,  on  Thursday. 

In  an  effort  to  acc(»nmodate  the  wish- 
es of  Mr.  McClellan  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  accord  with  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Hruska — I  am  told  Mr.  Hruska  has  no 
objection — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Thursday,  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  there  be  not  to 
exceed  2  hours  for  debate  on  the  New 
Hampshire  election  di.spute.  after  which 
th?  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  HP.  6799.  This  would  conform  to  the 
request  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McClellan). 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidant,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  and  I  will  object,  not 
only  on  the  grounds  indicated  to  protect 
tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickek),  who  is  here  to  protect  him- 
self, but  also  because  I  feel  I  would  not 
like  to  see  us  get  locked  in  beyond  to- 
morrow, until  other  Senators  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  this  question. 
But  I  do  appreciate  the  information  as  to 
what  the  majority  would  like  to  do  on 
Thursday.  I  hope  it  can  be  worked  out. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  I  shall  object  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  see  if  I  might  get  some 
understanding  as  to  just  what  the  prob- 
lem is  here. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  I  will  object  any- 
way, if  the  Senator  can  talk  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  in,  because  I  told  the 
majority  whip,  as  I  indicated  before,  at 
this  time  at  least  for  this  unanimous- 
consent  with  respect  to  the  schedule  on 
Thursday. 

Obviously,  the  majority  has  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  as  to  what  they  can  do, 
but  I  would  respectfully  request  that  we 
wait  until  tomorrow  before  we  get  to  the 
schedule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  VeiT  well.  I 
tiave  no  intention  of  pursuing  the  re- 
quest, but  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  get 
5ome  imderstanding,  if  I  may,  as  to  just 
what  the  majority  leadership  is  being 
set  up  for  here. 

Is  there  an  objection  to  operating  on  a 
two-track  system,  or  what  is  the  objec- 
tion? 

There  are  other  ways  of  proceeding  to 
leep  the  legislative  process  moving  with- 
)ut  resorting  to  unanimous-consent  re- 
luests  and  I  am,  for  one,  not  ready  for 
;he  majority  leadership  to  surrender  its 
eadership  to  any  Senator  in  fulfilling  its 
•esponsibility  to  schedule  legislation  and 
jet  on  with  the  work  of  the  Senate  as 
nuch  as  posfiible. 

It  is  our  duty  as  the  leadership  here, 
iroperly  constituted,  to  move  the  legis- 
ation  along.  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to 
jet  down  on  bended  knees  and  with  hat 
n  hand  to  keep  the  legislative  process 
noving. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  certain  Senators 
o  prevent  a  two-track  system  from  oper- 
iting,  I  would  like  to  know  it.  That  is  all 
:  want  to  know. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  majority  whip 
eems  to  be  quite  exercised. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  majority 
vhip  is  not  exercised  at  all;  not  at  all. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  He  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
agreement  here  on  time  limits  on  a 
number  of  bills,  which  I  think  are  in 
keeping  with  what  the  majority  leader 
and  the  whip  are  trying  to  do. 

The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  a  imanimous-consent  rgreement  in- 
volves the  consent  of  all  100  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  my  side.  I  regret  it. 
but  that  is  the  case.  We  are  not  all  agreed 
on  what  we  .should  do  in  the  particular 
situation. 

I  am  not  ill  a  position  ot  this  point  to 
say  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  V.'eil,  I  am  not 
niaking  any  request. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican whip,  he  knows  very  well  that  I 
cleared  this  entire  set  of  requests  with 
him  prior  to  submitting  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  time  agreements. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now  I  have 
been  cut  off  at  the  pass,  midway,  and  I 
am  not  blaming  the  Republican  whip  for 
that,  except  now  he  says  we  ought  not 
proceed  beyond  tomorrow,  whereas  ear- 
lier he  indicated  to  me  it  would  be  all 
right  to  proceed  with  all  of  the  bills  on 
vv'hicli  agreements  have  been  reached. 
Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Perhaps    there    was 

some 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  Republican  wliip  because  we 
cannot  get  beyond  tomorrow,  but  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
indicated  that  after  this  request  he  would 
inteipose  an  objection  to  any  further 
unanimous -consent  requests  that  would 
entail  a  two-track  system. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  Is  the 
threat  being  made  here  that  the  Senate 
will  not  proceed  after  tomorrow  on  a 
two-track  system? 

If  such  a  threat  is  being  made,  may  I 
say  that  the  Senate  does  not  have  to  de- 
pend on  unanimous-consent  requests  in 
order  to  move  to  two  tracks. 

All  I  want  to  know  is  what  to  expect. 
Then  we  will  act  accordingly  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  rulebook  writ- 
ten that  allows  one  Senator  or  a  handful 
of  Senators,  to  prevent  the  Senate  In- 
definitely from  moving  from  one  measiu-e 
to  another.  Motions  may  be  debated,  but 
unanimous-consent  requests  are  not  the 
only  vehicles  for  taking  up  business. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  WeU,  I  remind  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  recommended  that  we  just  tempo- 
rarily, for  the  rest  of  the  week— and  I 
had  a  vei-y  simple  request,  not  all  com- 
plicated— move  around  the  issue  of  New 
Hampshire.  A  very  simple  request.  Why 
not  for  several  days  set  New  Hampshire 
aside  rather  than  go  through  the  charade 
and  the  rhetoric  on  the  floor  and  do  till 
the  rest  of  the  business  being  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

It  was  merely  a  suggestion.  I  in  no 
wise — not  that  I  could,  I  am  not  part  of 
the  leadership,  I  am  only  one  Senator 
speaking  out  and  I  feel  just  as  the  Sen- 
ator does  that  these  matters  should  be 
attended  to — what  I  am  saying,  which  is 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  that  the  exer- 
cise we  are  going  through  now,  this  2- 


hours-a-day  routine,  and  trying  to  move 
all  this  legislation  around  it,  and  these 
unanimous-consent  requests,  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense  at  all,  as  a  practical 
matter,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  knows  that  as  well 
as  I  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  no,  the 
Senator  is  speaking  for  himself. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  All  right,  I  will  speak 
for  myself. 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  no 
accommodation.  The  rollover  that  took 
place  in  the  well  of  this  Chamber  today 
on  j.ssue  No.  1  makes  it  very  clear  that 
the  element  of  partisanship  is  still  pres- 
ent to  such  a  great  degree  that  this  issue 
cannot  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  logic, 
fact,  fairness,  or  anything  else. 

I  am  suggesting  that  a  little  cooling 
off  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  and  might 
enable  us  when  we  come  back  after  sev- 
eral days  to  dispose  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire matter  in  a  real  way,  rather  than 
an  illusory  way,  which  is  what  is  going 
on  now. 

That  was  all  that  was  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  in  pro- 
pounding requests  for  two  tracks,  I  was 
merely  reflecting  what  I  thought  was 
an  understanding  that  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Republi- 
can leader  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  . 

I  discussed  this  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  with  Mr.  Hatfield  prior  even 
to  discussing  it  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  whip,  so  I  was  merely  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  of  an  imderstand- 
ing that  I  thought  had  been  reached. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter stay  where  it  is  at  the  moment,  and  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  fully  support  what  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader  just 
said. 

If  we  are  going  to  operate  in  this  body, 
the  leadership  has  to  understand  that 
any  individual  Senator  by  exercising 
tremendous  power,  which  he  has.  and 
objecting  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, can  undercut  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  temporarily. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  awhile. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Temporarily. 
May  I  say  that  when  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were  elected 
by  the  Members  of  their  party  in  con- 
ference, that  it  was  done  so  on  the  basis 
of  certain  confidence  in  them  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  possibility  that  we  would 
exercise  mature  judgment  and  would  not 
imdertake  to  undercut  any  Senator  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  relationship  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  leadership  has 
been  excellent.  There  has  been  under- 
standing. We  have  always  tried  to  put 
our  cards  on  the  table  and  the  Republi- 
can leadership  has  done  the  same. 

So  I  would  point  out  that  in  response 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
is  vitally  Interested  In  the  Issue,  of 
course,  all  the  way  from  the  beginning, 
that  any  conversations  or  meetings  be- 
tween the  joint  leadership  could  take 
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place  just  as  easily  with  2  hours  de- 
voted to  S.  166  as  with  having  it  with- 
drawn from  consideration  for  a  couple 
of  days. 

However,  in  this  way,  perhaps,  we 
could  imdertake  two  measures  at  the 
same  time. 

I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  joint  leadership  from  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  had  in  mind  and  there 
is  the  possibility  always  that  as  we  go 
along  some  grievance,  some  settlement 
at  some  point  of  some  votes  can  be  had 
on  tiie  basis  of  amendments  offered  to 
the  legislation  pending. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  has  a 
pretty  sti'ong  temper  at  times,  would 
give  heed  to  the  position  in  which  the 
leadership  finds  itself  and  remember 
that  this  was  not  done  on  a  haphazard 
or  an  impetuous  basis,  but  onlj'  after 
consultation  with  the  manager,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Republican  leader,  and  the 
assistant  Republican  leader,  as  well. 

We  do  have  a  difficult  schedule  ahead 
of  us.  as  has  been  indicated.  We  would 
like  to  take  up  as  much  energj'  legisla- 
tion as  possible  this  month.  There  are 
other  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  offing 
not  yet  on  the  calendar.  It  is  going  to 
take  all  that  the  Senate  can  do  to  face 
up  to  the  legislative  schedule  which  will 
be  confronted  for  the  remaining  2?2 
weeks  of  this  month. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  who  is  a  rea- 
sonable man  and  a  fair  man  most  of  the 
time,  when  he  is  not  too  mad,  will 
understand  the  situation  in  which  the 
leadership  does  find  itself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  be  recognized,  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose  to  go  on  and  on  except  that  I 
just  want  to  remind  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  majority  whip  that, 
whereas  there  had  been  objection  to 
committees  sitting  while  the  New 
Hampshire  election  contest  was  being 
considered  In  the  Senate,  that  position 
has  been  waived  or  set  aside  so  that 
other  business  can  be  taken  up. 

There  have  been  time  agreements 
entered  into  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
pieces  of  somewhat  controversial  legis- 
lation. There  is  evei-y  indication  of  co- 
operation on  this  side  of  the  aisle  so 
the  Senate  can  get  to  otlier  items  of 
business. 

One  of  tlie  staff  people  has  put  in 
front  of  me  the  fact  tliat  102  bills  have 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  since  we  have 
been  debating  the  New  Hampshh'e  con- 
test. So  we  have  accomplished  quite  a 
few  other  things. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  only  get  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  schedule  that  pro- 
ceeds for  1  day  in  the  future.  That  Is 
quite  the  normal  situation  around  here. 

I  thLik  we  can  work  it  out.  That  is 
w  hat  I  want  to  say. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
turn  of  events.  I  was  not  exercised  at  all 
about  the  rejection  of  my  request  which 
would  have  extended  the  two-track  pro- 
gram beyond  twnorrow.  The  one  thing 
that  did  excite  me  a  little  bit  was  what  I 


thought  was  intended,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Weicker,  to  be  an  admonition  to  the 
leadership  that  beyond  tomorrow  we 
could  not  expect  to  get  any  further 
unanimous-consent  requests  to  operate 
on  a  two-track  basis.  I  may  have  mis- 
understood the  dLstinguished  Senator.  I 
am  willing  to  leave  things  as  they  are 
now  and  hope  that  by  tomorrow  we  can 
look  toward  Thursday  and  operate  in  a 
way  that  will  promote  the  good  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  see  us  get  on  with 
action  not  only  with  respect  to  New 
Hampshire  but  other  measures  on  the 
c.ileiidar  as  well. 


AUTOMOBILE  FUEL  ECONOMY  AND 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT   OF   1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1883>  to  con- 
serve gasoline  by  directing  the  Secretaiy 
of  Transportation  to  establish  and  en- 
force mandatory  fuel  economy  perform- 
ance standards  for  new  automobiles  and 
light  duty  trucks,  to  establish  a  research 
and  development  program  leading  to  ad- 
vanced automobile  prototypes,  iuid  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  We.st  Virginia  has 
been  very  indulgent. 

We  have  a  little  housekeeping  amend- 
ment. The  bill  on  the  desk  at  the  present 
time  calls  for  an  180-day  study  of  the 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  delete  that.  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  beginning  on  line  9,  strike 
section  510(a)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  comprehensive  report 
setting  forth  findings  and  containing  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  speed  limiting  devices  known  as  governors. 
Such  report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  an  examination  of  the  feasibility,  prac- 
ticality, safety,  and  associated  energy  sav- 
ings of  a  requirement  that  manufacturers  In- 
stall on  all  new  automobiles,  new  light  duty 
trucks,  and  other  new  motor  vehicles  devices 
that  would  make  It  Impossible  to  operate 
such  vehicles  at  speeds  In  excess  of  the  na- 
tional maximum  speed  limit  for  any  sus- 
tained period  of  time." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, is  planning  to  hold  hearings  this 
summer  on  the  55 -mile  per  hour  na- 
tional speed  limit.  In  light  of  this,  the 
180-day  study  of  the  speed  limit  called 
for  in  S.  1883  appears  superfluous  and  I 
therefore  offer  an  amendment  to  delete 
this  study  from  the  bill.  My  amendment 
would  retain  the  study  of  speed-limiting 
devices  known  as  governors,  and  would 


extend  tlie  study  to  other  devices  and  ve- 
hicle modifications  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  Inhibiting  the  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles at  speeds  In  excess  of  the  national 
maximum  speed  limit. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  Uie  Senator  ficin 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  for  a  brief  col- 
loquy on  the  subject  matter.  The  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
iNcs)  has  appropriately  called  attention 
to  the  act  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
in  connection  ulth  the  recognition — and 
it  is  that — r,i  the  55  mile-per -hour-speed- 
limit  as  a  fuel  conservation  technique. 
He  corroctly  observes  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  will  consider  this 
matter  in  hearings  within  the  next  few 
veeks  and  that  the  speed  limit  studj* 
reciuired  in  section  510  of  the  pending 
bill  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 

The  national  maximum  speed  limit 
has  been  in  effect,  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  18  months.  Its  effectiveness 
in  saving  both  fuel  and  lives  will  be  ex- 
amined by  our  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation in  hearings  on  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1975. 

The  fuel  conseiTation  benefits  of  slow- 
er driving  are  easily  discernible.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration  estimates 
that  125,000  barrels  a  day  would  be  saved 
if  there  were  universal  compUance  with 
the  55  mile-per-hour-speed-liniit,  ap- 
proximately 3  percent  of  our  total  na- 
tional energy  consumption. 

I  want  to  say  the  125.000  barrels,  of 
course,  is  barrels  of  gasoline. 

There  is  some  doubt — it  has  been 
raised  as  a  doubt — about  the  speed  limit's 
effectiveness  in  reducing  the  highway 
deaths.  But  authoritative  studies  indi- 
cate that  more  than  half  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  death  toll  last  year  was 
attributable  to  slower  driving  speeds. 

I  regret  that  in  recent  months  the  traf- 
fic death  rate  has  begun  to  climb  above 
last  year's  record,  although  the  number 
of  persons  dying  on  highways  is  still  less 
than  hi  1973.  This,  Mr.  President,  may  be 
the  result  of  more  driving  because  of 
diminished  fears  of  fuel  shortages.  But  it 
may  also  be  a  consequence  of  motorists 
ignoring  the  speed  restriction. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  to  the  success 
of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  lies 
in  the  observance  by  motorists  and  the 
enforcement  by  police  authorities.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  carefully  review,  I  say  to  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  all  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional speed  limit  in  the  hearings  that 
have  been  mentioned.  I  am  confident 
that  our  inquiries  will  produce  the  type 
of  information  sought  by  the  provision 
Senator  Hollings  now  proposes  to  delete 
from  the  pending  measme. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
curring with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
ftiiished  chairman  of  our  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  commend  him  and  his  com- 
mittee for  their  leadership  on  this  55- 
mlle-per-hour  score.  He  not  only  intro- 
duced it  originally  but  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  in  February,  had  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  a  unanimous  resolution 
relative  to  conservation  with  a  kejrnote 
of  limitation  at  55  miles  per  hour  for  the 
speed  of  automobiles.  This  has  not  only 
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saved  many,  many  lives  but  in  our  esti- 
mation from  our  study  and  in  our  pres- 
entation of  this  particular  measure  were 
it  really  uniformly  enforced  across  the 
land  would  grow  into  at  least  1  million 
barrels  per  day  by  the  next  2  or  3  years 
if  we  only  had  that  conservation  measure 
being  enforced.  I  think  we  will  begin  to 
gain  that  credibility  and  thnist  and 
weight,  you  might  say,  in  this  particular 
endeavor  of  automobile  fuel  economy  as 
we  add  this  measure  to  the  statute  books, 
as  we  follow  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  his  Public  Works 
Committee  in  the  fine  work  they  are 
doing. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  final  comment. 
If  my  colleague  will  yield. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing conservation  crusade,  not  only  in 
this  matter  but  across  a  broad  front, 
because  we  can  within  this  country  have 
conservation  measures  like  the  one  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  now  addressing 
himself  to  and  has  given  to  us  his  think- 
ing on  the  subject;  and  in  many,  many 
other  aspects  of  our  national  life  great 
savings  can  be  made,  and  frankly  we  can 
diminish  the  need  for  the  importation 
of  petroleum  from  overseas 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  this  bill  requires  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  look 
at  the  po.ssibihty  of  putting  governors  or 
other  kinds  of  speed  inhibiting  devices 
on  vehicles.  Although  this  was  previously 
considered  by  the  Department  when  they 
issued  a  proposed  rule  for  governors  on 
vehicles,  the  Department  subsequently 
withdrew  that  proposal.  Since  that  time 
however,  the  55  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit  has  been  established  along  with 
new  awareness,  of  both  the  energy  and 
safety  consequences  of  excessive  speed 
I  hope  that  the  Department  will  take  a 
thorough  and  fresh  look  at  this  idea  in 
their  report  In  light  of  these  changed 
conditions  and  report  fully  to  Congress 
on  both  governors  and  other  devices 
which  would  inhibit  violations  of  the 
speed  limits,  such  as  mandatory  buzzer 
or  light  systems. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  I  call 
up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Piesident,  before 
the  Senator  caUs  up  his  amendment,  can 
we  yield  back  the  time  and  adopt  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1883 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  out — 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hatfield's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5,  line  8.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "."  at  the 
end  thereof  and  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  ": 
and". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■  1 12)  Tetroflt  device'  means  any  compo- 
nent, equipment,  or  other  device  that  is  de- 
•signed  to  be  installed  in  a  motor  vehicle  (as 
an  addition  to,  as  a  replacement  for,  or 
through  alteration  or  modlHcation  of,  any 
existing  component  equipment,  or  other  de- 
vice) for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  use- 
ful life  of  lubricating  oils.  Increasing  the 
fuel  economy  and  or  improving  the  exhaust 
emissions  of  such  vehicle.". 

On  p.'\ge  12,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  lollowing  new  section : 

I  "HETROriT    DEVICES 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  Duties  op  the  Administha- 
Tot.— (1)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  procedures  by  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  evaluating  and  confirming 
fuel  economy  representations  of  retrofit 
devices. 

■■(2)  The  Administrator,  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  test,  or 
cause  to  be  tested,  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
all  retrofit  devices  being  marketed  as  to 
which  representations  are  made  concerning 
Increased  fuel  economy. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Administrator,  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  test,  or 
cause  to  be  tested,  prototypes  of  retrofit  de- 
vices for  which  a  written  description  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator,  and 
which  show  potential  for  Increasing  fuel 
economy,  and  other  devices  for  which  the 
Administrator  determines  testing  is  neces- 
sary.  Procedures  for  testing  such  prototype 
devices  may  include  a  requirement  for  pre- 
liminary testing  by  a  qualified  Independent 
testing  laboratory:  Provided,  That  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  a  prototype  device  for 
which  a  written  description  has  been  sub- 
mitted does  not  show  potential  for  Increas- 
ing fuel  economy,  the  Administrator  shall 
state  In  writing,  in  a  timely  fashion  the 
reasons  for  such  finding. 

"(B)  The  developer  of  such  prototype  de- 
vice may  subsequently  request  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Administrator's  finding  under 
subparagraph  (A)  upon  submission  of  Inde- 
pendent laboratory  test  results  which  ap- 
pear to  confirm  the  developer's  representa- 
tions concerning  Improved  fuel  economy. 
The  Administrator  may  then  test  such  device 
m  accordance  with  procedures  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
make  a  new  finding  that  such  device  does 
not  show  potential  for  Increasing  fuel  econ- 
omy with  reasons  stated  In  writing,  or  re- 
port the  Independent  laboratory  test  results 
la  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sect  on  (d)  of  this  section. 


"(4)  Each  device  qualifying  for  testing 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  tested  to  determine  whether 
such  device  changes,  and  the  extent  of  such 
change,  fuel  economy  and  exhaust  emissions 
of  a  motor  vehicle  by  comparison  with  an 
otherwise  Identical  motor  vehicle  in  which 
such  device  Is  not  installed. 

"(b)  Reporting  op  Results. — The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  summary  of  all  test  data  and  the 
result  of  all  tests  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  the  Administrator's  con- 
clusions as  to  (1)  the  effect  of  such  device 
on  fuel  economy:  (2)  the  effect  of  such  device 
on  exhaust  emissions;  and  (3)  any  other 
information  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  relevant  in  evaluating  such  de- 
vice. Such  results  shall  also  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com.- 
ml-sslon.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
analyze  such  data  and  other  Information 
and  take  appropriate  action  whenever  it  shall 
determine  that  any  retrofit  device  has  been 
falsely  advertised  or  represented  In  a  man- 
ner that  violates  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission   Act    (U.S.C.   4    et   seq.). 

(c)  Demonstration. — There  shall  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  a  program  to  demonstr.ite  the 
potential  for  fuel  savings  when  existing 
motor  vehicles  are  equipped  with  retrofit  de- 
vices. Such  program  shall  demonstrate  such 
potential  oii  a  range  of  vehicles  representa- 
tive of  the  current  automotive  fieet.". 

On  page  12,  line  18  strike  out  •'505'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SOe". 

On  page  15,  line  16,  strike  out  "506"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "507". 

On  page  17,  line  4,  strike  out  "507"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "508". 

On  page  17,  line  16,  strike  out  "608"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "509". 

On  page  22.  line  2,  strike  out  "509-  and 
insesrt  In  lieu  thereof  '510'. 

On  page  22.  line  9.  strike  out  "610'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "511". 

On  page  23,  line  21,  strike  out  "511"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •512":  (a)  Secre- 
tary.— " 

On  page  24,  line  4,  strike  out  "  "."  at  the 
end  thereof. 

On  page  24,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Administrator. — There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Administra- 
tor for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  funds  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  not  to  ex- 
ceed $150,000  for  the  transitional  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976;  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977;  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978.". 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  present,  my  proposed  amend- 
ment embodies  the  text  of  printed 
amendment  No.  600  offered  on  June  20 
by  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington.  The  proposed  amendment 
contains  perfecting  language  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  to  amendment  600. 

This  amendment  to  S.  1883  is  intended 
to  close  an  important  gap  in  Federal 
vehicle  research  and  development  pro- 
grams directed  toward  the  development 
of  fuel  efficient  vehicles.  On  May  5,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
I  happen  to  be  a  member,  took  testimony 
regarding  automotive  research  and  de- 
velopment eflfoiis.  As  the  hearing  pro- 
gressed, it  became  evident  that  present 
and  potential  research  programs  hold 
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great  promise  for  the  development  of 
energy  efficient  vehicles. 

Unfortimatelj',  almost  all  existing  ef- 
forts are  directed  toward  new  vehicle 
economy  and  those  who  can  afford  new 
vehicles.  Almost  nothing  is  being  done  to 
assist  those  who  cannot  afford  new  vehi- 
cles. Additionally,  little  appreciation  is 
given  to  the  enormous  fuel  savings  that 
might  be  achieved  should  fuel  saving 
technologies  or  devices  be  successfullj' 
a  Implied  to  existing  vehicles. 

Tlie  proposed  amendment  directs  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  undertake  a  pi'o- 
gram  for  the  testing,  evaluation,  and 
demonstration  of  existing  or  prototype 
devices  which  may  be  used  for  increasing 
the  fuel  economy  of  existing  vehicles.  The 
test  results  of  the  device  evaluated  would 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Ultimately,  vehicles  combining  various 
proven  devices  would  be  used  to  demon- 
strate the  potential  for  improving  the 
fuel  economy  of  existing  vehicles. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  proposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  strong  and  thoughtful  efforts  by 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
In  their  consideration  of  S.  1883. 1  would 
nlso  single  out  as  well  tlie  efforts  of  the 
committee  staff  and  in  particular  Mr. 
Alan  Hoffman,  of  the  professional  staff, 
for  their  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  in 
support  of  tills  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  op  Senator  Jackson 

amendment  to    S.    1883 

This  amendment  to  the  Automobile  Fuel 
Economy  and  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1975  is  intended  to  remedy  an  Important 
deficiency  in  Federal  programs  aimed  at  al- 
leviating the  fuels  and  energy  shortages  fac- 
ing our  nation.  Admittedly  there  are  exist- 
ing programs  to  develop  fuel  efficient 
vehicles.  I  know  first  hand  that  the  Cougrees 
for  eight  years  and  more  has  been  concerned, 
first,  with  the  creation  of  non-poUutlng  ve- 
hicles, and  then  belatedly,  as  the  energy 
crisis  became  front  page  news,  fuel  efficient 
vehicles.  The  results  are  not  eucoturaglug 
when  today,  the  constuner  Is  faced  with  a 
composite  mileage  for  American  vehicles  of 
about  15.9  miles  per  gallon  for  1975  models. 
True,  there  are  now  new  cars  on  the  mar- 
ket— ^American  made — that  aclileve  over 
thirty  miles  per  gallon  on  the  highway,  but 
this  is  a  small  consolation  for  the  citizen 
who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  economy. 

Outside  of  the  developmental  programs  for 
Increased  mileage  for  new  cars,  the  Adminis- 
tration's plan  to  encourage  fuel  conservation 
is  to  raise  the  price  of  fuel  at  the  pump  to 
sucli  an  extent  that  it  hurts.  We  all  know 
who  this  will  effect  the  most.  That  segment 
of  the  poptilation  that  can  lea.st  afford  it. 
People  who  have  to  spend  a  disproportionate 
share  of  their  incomes  on  fuels  and  energy 
to  begin  with.  Not  only  will  moderate  income 
citizens  be  saddled  with  the  lion's  share  of 
the  costs  Involved,  but  they  are  the  least  able 
to  pay  the  increased  costs"  There  are,  or  will 
be,  fuel  efficient  vehicles  available  but  again, 
the  people  able  to  pay  hiflated  prices  for 
new  cars  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  their 
economy  of  operation  will  be  those  lea.st  af- 
fected by  high  priced  gasoline  and  Inflation 
la  general. 


An  economy  car  casts  almost  three 
thou-sand  dollars — this  coupled  with  high  in- 
terest rates  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  portion  of  the  population  which  needs 
economy  most.  The  nation  will  have  econ- 
omy cars,  economy  for  those  who  can  af- 
ford U. 

Mivny  people  for  year.s  to  come  will  be 
stuck  with  vehicles  that  were  designed  for 
an  era  of  cheap  fuels.  Tliey  cnn't  afford  a 
new  car  because  of  high  prices  and  they 
can't  afford  the  old  car  because  of  high  fuel 
costs.  Chances  are  they  will  make  do  with 
what  they  have  which  will  have  a  negative 
effect  on  fuel  consumption. 

The  life  cycle  of  an  automobile  is  about 
eight  to  ten  years,  from  delivery  to  the  con- 
sumer until  final  delivery  to  the  scrap  yard, 
abandonment,  or  what  have  you.  High  in- 
terest rates,  high  costs,  and  unemployment 
slow  down  new  car  sales  thereby  prolonging 
the  period  of  replacement  of  the  fuel  inef- 
ficient vehicle.  Even  If  we  were  able  to 
double  the  efficiency  of  new  cars  tomorrow, 
it  would  lie  years  before  a  significant  Uupacc 
v.a.s  made  ou  total  fuel  consumed. 

So  far,  all  of  oiu*  efforts  are  aimed  at  help- 
ing those  who  can  ailord  a  new  car  and  pe- 
nalizing those  who  can't.  Nothing  is  being 
done  to  help  those  who.  for  economic  rea- 
sons, have  to  buy  itsed  cars  or  keep  the  ones 
they  have.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  myself,  hopefully,  will 
pro\ide  some  relief.  It  is  a  straightforward 
measure  and  self-explanatory. 

I  mtist  acknowledge  the  assistance  and 
advise  of  Walter  M.  Mayer  of  Sante  Pe.  New 
Me.Kico,  in  the  compilation  of  the  data  which 
led  to  the  draftUig  of  this  amendment.  To 
my  knowledge,  he  is  one  of  the  few  people 
who  have  fully  graspe<l  the  potential  Impact 
which  could  be  made  by  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  existing  motor  vehicles.  And 
withotit  any  personal  gain,  he  has  collected 
the  backgroimd  information  to  bring  the 
pot-ential  to  the  notice  of  government. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Pi'esideiit,  on  be- 
half of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  we  wel- 
come tills  amendment. 

It  will  provide  consumers  with  tlie  in- 
formation needed  to  evaluate  fuel  ecMi- 
oniy  claims  of  currently  marketed 
automobile  reti-ofit  devices,  and  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  devices. 
This  amendment  will  also  encourage 
drivers  to  improve  tlie  fuel  economy  of 
existing  vehicles,  and  is  thus  a  natural 
complement  to  S.  1883. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  his  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 
We  are  willing  to  accep*^  it,  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  om-  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Did  the  Senator  a.sk  for  a  vote  on  this 
amendment"? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  a.sk  for  a 
voice  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  labeling  amendment,  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  proposes  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  15,  on  line  15,  Strike  sections 
f>06(a»,  (b),  and  (cK  an  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HoLLiNcs'  amendment  i-;  a.'^ 
follows: 

On  paye  lb  beginning  on  line  15.  .sirilcp  sec- 
tions 506  (a),  (b).  and  (ci  and  Inseri  in  lieu 
tiiereof : 

"iJlbKI  INU.     .\DV!iPIlaINC     A.ND     Dtsi  1  <)fit:i:i 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  Labeling. — (li  Beginning 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  o; 
enactment  of  this  title,  each  manufacturer 
shall  cause  to  be  affixed  to,  and  each  dealer 
shall  cause  to  be  maintained  on.  each  new 
automobile  and  new  light  duty  tnick,  in  a 
prominent  place,  a  Motor  Vehicle  Energy- 
Guide  prepared  and  issued  by  such 
mauufactxirer. 

(2)  The  format  of  such  Motor  Vehicle 
Energy  Guide  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  by  rule  pvirsuant 
to  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code-. 
alter  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  the 
Administrator,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  Such  Motor 
Vehicle  Energy  Guide  shaU  set  forth,  in 
clear  and  understandable  language  and 
form,  detailed  information  with  respect  to: 

(A)  the  fuel  economy  for  such  automobile 
or  light  duty  truck,  as  appropriate,  as  de- 
termined pursuant  to  this  title: 

(B)  the  estimated  anntial  fuel  cost  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  of  surh  autoniobii<- 
or  light  duty  truck,  as  appropriate,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  sub.sectlon  (bi  ol 
this  section. 

(Ci  the  niauuer  hi  wliicb  such  estimated 
annual  fuel  cost  was  determined  IncludlnK 
the  time  period  upon  which  such  estimate 
is  based,  the  suggestions  as  to  how  suci* 
estimate  could  be  refined  to  take  accottut 
of  the  persoi\al  driving  circtmistauces  of  a 
prospective  pitrchaser; 

(D)  a  range  of  fuel  economy  performance 
of  automobiles  or  light  duty  trucks,  as  ap- 
propriate, so  as  to  facilitate  comparison 
shopping;  and 

(E)  any  other  aspects  of  automobile  or 
Ugiit  duty  truck  operation  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(3)  Posting  of  the  fuel  economy  Infonna- 
tion  required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  to  constitute, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  warranty  as  to  fuel 
economy  performance.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  a  manxt- 
facturer  or  dealer  from  representing  orally 
or  in  writing  that  the  information  required 
to  be  provided  or  disclosed  by  this  section 
Is  based  on  representative  driving  condltion.s 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

(b)  Computation  ov  Estimati.d  Aj^nuai. 
Ftrtt  Costs. — 

(1)  Each  manufacturer  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile or  new  light  duty  truck  shall  deter- 
mine the  estimated  annual  fviel  cost  of  such 
automobile  or  light  duty  truck  in  accordance 
with  instructions  to  be  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Such  determinations  may.  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  include  a 
ranjiC  of  estUnatetl  annual  fuel  costs  to  re- 
flect geographical  or  other  differences  in 
usage  patterns  or  energy  costs.  Commencing 
not  later  than  90  clays  after  the  date  oi 
promulgation  of  fuel  economy  testing  proce- 
dures in  accordance  with  this  title,  estimated 
annual  fuel  cost  data  shall  be  included  as 
part  of  the  material  shipped  with  each  sucU 
automobile  or  light  duty  truck  by  a  manu- 
factxxrer  to  a  dealer. 

(2)  If  a  range  of  estimated  annual  fuel 
costs  is  provided  to  dealers  in  accordance 
witli  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  each 
dealf-r  Involved  shnU  select  the  estimated 
nnu'iiil  operating  cost  that  is  applicable  in 
aoconlaiioe   v.Uli   In.-tructi'ins   to   be   is^suetl 
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by  the  AUminLstrator  aud  included  with  the 
material  shipped  to  the  dealers  under 
paragn^jb  (1). 

(c)  ADvr«Ti8iNC.— The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shall,  by  rule  pursuant  to  section  653 
or  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Identify  the 
categories  aud  types  of  advertisements  for 
new  automobiles  and  new  light  duty  trucks 
^\-hlch  It  shall  direct  to  contain  the  informa- 
tion u'hich  is  required  under  subsection  (a) 
(2)  of  this  section,  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  It.  In  accordance  with  rules  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission.  If  any  such  ad- 
vertisement displays  the  purchase  price  or 
fuel  economy  characteristics  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile or  light  duty  truck,  the  Commission 
may  require  such  advertisement  to  include 
a  statement  as  to  the  estimated  annual  fuel 
cost  or  the  fuel  economy  of  such  automobile 
or  light  duty  truck,  whichever  Is  appropriate. 
If  the  Administrator  directs  that  the  esti- 
mated annual  I'xiel  co.sts  shall  be  determined 
separately  for  different  geographic  regions 
of  the  Nation,  advertising  covering  more  than 
one  such  region  shall  Include  national  aver- 
age values  with  respect  to  estimated  annual 
fuel  costs. 

(b)  Booklet. — Within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enac  tment  of  this  title,  and  annually 
thereafter,  a  booklet  which  compiles  the 
automobile  and  light  duty  truck  fuel  econ- 
omy Information  provided  to,  or  developed 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  title  for  a 
given  model  year  shall  be  published  by  the 
Administrator  In  a  public  document  to  be 
placed  on  sale  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  Such  booklet  shall  present  such  in- 
formation In  a  clear,  concise,  and  objective 
manner,  and  the  Administrator  shall  take 
steps  to  encourage  the  widest  possible  distri- 
bution of  such  booklet  and  any  revision 
thereof:  Provided,  that  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion may  be  construed  to  require  the  com- 
pilation of  lists  which  compai'e  the  estimated 
annual  fuel  costs  of  automobiles  by  model  or 
manufacturer's  name. 

(e)  Disclosure. — Beginning  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  "it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  dealer  to  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  in  commerce,  any  new  automobile  or  new 
light  duty  truck,  unless  the  estimated  an- 
nual fuel  cost  of  such  automobile  or  light 
duty  truck.  Is  disclosed  by  such  dealer  prior 
to  any  such  sale.  Such  dlsclosture  shall  appear 
on  the  same  label,  tag,  direct-mail  statement, 
or  any  other  place  on  which  the  purchase 
price  or  acquisition  cost  of  such  automobile 
or  light  duty  truck  Is  stated,  in  accordance 
with  rules  to  be  established  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Any  such  disclosure  re- 
quirement In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  fuiailed  if  the  dealer  obtains 
a  written  statement  from  the  purchaser  that 
such  purchaser  has  read  the  relevant  Motor 
Vehicle  Energy  Guide.  Mail-order  literattwe, 
catalogs,  brochtires,  and  other  media  com- 
munications that  are  received  in  more  than 
one  geographic  region  that  contain  automo- 
bile or  light  duty  truck  price  or  acquisition 
cost  data  may  include  national  average  values 
with  respect  to  estimated  aimual  fuel  costs." 
On  page  16  line  20,  strike  "  (d)  "  and  Insert 
Inlleu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  17,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  the  words 
•and  advertising"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
",  advertising  and  dlsclostire". 

On  page  17,  line  11,  strike  the  word  "and", 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "Any  such  failure 
shall  be  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Any  person  that  falls  to 
comply  with  any  labeling,  advertising,  or  dis- 
closure, requirement  mandated  or  author- 
ized tinder  section  506  shall  be  subject  to  a 
clTll  action  under  section  5(m)(l)(A)  and 
section  19  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act:  and" 

On  page  18,  line  12.  strike  the  word  "para- 
graph" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "para* 
graphs  (3)  and". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary. 

Ml-.  President,  addressing  our  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  helping  to  manage  this  meas- 
ure, this  is  really  to  conform  this  par- 
ticular measure  witli  the  labeling  bill 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  pa.ssed,  I  believe,  by  the 
Senate  last  Friday. 

This  amendment  clarifies  and  extends 
the  labehng  and  advertising  section  of  S. 
1S83.  and  conforms  it  with  the  coitcs- 
ponding  section  of  the  proposed  Energy 
Labeling  and  Disclosure  Act.  This  act 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Commerce 
Conunittee  on  June  12,  and  pas.sed  by  tlie 
Senate  on  July  11.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, each  new  automobile  and  new  light 
duty  truck  would  have  attached  a  manu- 
facturer prepared  motor  vehicle  energy 
guide,  which  would  set  forth,  clearly  and 
understandably,  infoiination  on  fuel 
economy  and  estimated  annual  fuel 
costs. 

The  amendment  would  also  requix-e 
disclosure  of  estimated  annual  fuel  costs 
by  a  dealer  to  a  prospective  automobile 
puixhaser  prior  to  the  completion  of  any 
purchase. 

This  truth-ln-energy  approach,  which 
is  also  applied  in  the  Energy  Labeling 
and  Disclosure  Act  to  devices  other  than 
automobiles,  will  provide  consumers  with 
information  necessary  to  Intelligent  pur- 
chase decisions,  and  will  foster  increased 
energy  conservation.  It  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Republican  manager  of 
this  bill,  and  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  time  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
call  up  the  electric  vehicle  amendment 
I  have  at  the  desk,  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  23,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following  paragraph : 

"(c)  (1)  v^rithin  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  a  comprehensive  report  setting 
forth  findings  and  containing  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  wheth- 
er or  not  electric  vehicles  and  other  vehicles 
not  consvimlng  fuel  (as  defined  in  section 
503  of  this  title)  shoiUd  be  covered  by  this 
Utle.  Such  report  shaU  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  an  examination  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  vehicles  should  be  Included  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  manner  In 
which  energy  requirements  of  such  vehicles 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  fuel  consum- 
ing vehicles,  the  extent  to  which  inclusion 
of  Buch  vehicles  would  stimulate  their  pro- 
duction and  introduction  into  commerce,  and 
any  recommendations  for  legislative  action. 
'■(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection  the  term 
electric  vehicle'  mean.s  a  vehicle  powered 
prlptarlly  by  an  electric  motor  drawing  cur- 


rent from  rechargeable  batteries,  fuel  cells, 
or    other    portable     sources    of    electrical 

current." 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked  this  matter  also  with  the  minor- 
ity side. 

This  amendment  recognizes  tliat  ve- 
hicles powered  primarily  by  electric  mo- 
tors drawing  current  from  rechargeable 
batterie-s,  fuel  cells,  or  other  portable 
sources  of  electrical  current,  while  not 
of  great  significance  today,  may  soon  be- 
come much  more  important. 

The  amendment  calls  for  a  180-day 
.study  to  clarify  the  issues  that  would 
be  raised  by  the  introduction  of  such 
vehicles  into  the  fleet  in  reasonable 
numbei-s,  including  whether  or  not  such 
vehicles  should  be  included  under  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  S.  1883. 

This  approach  guarantees  that  Con- 
gress will  have,  on  a  timely  basis,  in- 
formed minds  before  considering  legisla- 
tion affecting  such  vehicles. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  tlie  amendment, 
and  I  am  glad  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Stevens'.  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  tlie  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  very  patient  Seiiator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Curtis  i  . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  occasion  not 
only  to  speak  in  reference  to  this  bill,  but 
to  om-  energy  policy  generally. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
continues  along  the  path  It  has  charted. 
we  are  locking  in  and  making  permanent 
the  depression  that  we  now  have  upon  us. 
It  does  not  take  near  the  labor  force, 
nor  our  productive  capacity,  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life.  We  have  become 
so  eCBclent  that  to  provide  the  bare 
necessities  will  not  produce  an  economy 
that  gives  everyone  employment.  It  is 
when  we  have  money  to  spend  for  things 
beyond:  For  instance,  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  industries  has  been  the  boat 
hidustry.  Travel  through  most  any  of 
the  States,  and  one  will  see  in  the  back 
yards  and  neai-  the  garages  boats  where 
families  hook  them  onto  theii*  cars,  and 
they  go  off,  enjoy  the  gi-eat  country  that 
we  have,  and  they  go  fishing. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  solution  to  the 
energy  problems  consists  of  putting  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  and  others  in 
a  straitjacket  and,  by  compulsion,  forces 
the  whole  country  to  small  cais,  there 
will  be  no  more  boats  pulled,  and  there 
win  be  few  campers  pulled.  It  will  affect 
the  tourist  business. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  alternative 
answer.  The  answer  to  our  energy  prob- 
lem is  not  for  us  to  retreat  from  activity. 
The  right  alternative  consists  of  several 
facets. 

Fu'st,  we  should  encourage  the  search 
for  and  the  discovery  and  production  of 
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more  petroleum.  Congress  so  far  has  gone 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  should  have 
a  national  policy  that  provides  disincen- 
tives for  businesses  and  individuals  to 
use  petroleum  when  there  is  a  substitute. 

A  sizable  portion,  maybe  up  to  40  per- 
cent, of  our  electricity  is  made  by  burn- 
ing petroleum.  Tliere  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  that  should  not  all  be  coal. 
The  idea  of  Imposing  restrictions  upon 
American  industi-y  to  produce  somethin.i,' 
that  wiU  not  meet  the  needs  of  America 
is  not  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  encourag- 
ing the  production  of  more  oil,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  policy  that  would  encom-age 
substitutes  for  petroleum,  such  as  coal, 
for  producing  electricity,  we  .should  move 
forward  with  a  program  of  synthetic  gas- 
oline. 

It  was  my  privilese  to  visit  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  this  spring.  There  I 
learned  that  that  nation,  which  is  rich 
in  many  things,  is  not  rich  in  oil:  it  has 
gold,  its  diamonds,  its  coal,  and  many 
otlier  things.  But  in-stead  of  becoming 
dependent  totally  upon  offshore  produc- 
tion, that  country  has  perfected  a  way 
to  produce  gasoline  for  motor  cars  out  of 
coal.  Wlien  they  first  started,  it  was  un- 
economical. But  with  the  improved  tech- 
nology and  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
petroleum  products,  they  are  now  mak- 
ing their  gasoline  from  coal  and  it  is 
competitive,  Their  present  facilities  will 
provide  about  15  to  17  percent  of  their 
gasoline  requiremenls. 

They  are  in  the  process  of  doubling 
their  facilities  and,  in  spite  of  the  .growth 
of  tlieir  industry,  they  are  going  to  pro- 
duce 25  percent  of  tlieir  gasoline  needs. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  should 
be  doing  here. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  compel  the 
production  of  only  the  very  small  cars. 
It  will  not  hurt  the  idle  rich  who  jet 
here,  tliere,  and  elsewhere,  and  then 
hire  a  car.  It  is  middle  America  that 
wants  a  full-size  family  car  so  the  whole 
family  can  go  on  a  vacation,  so  they  have 
the  power  to  pull  a  boat  and  to  pull  a 
camper,  and  do  these  other  things. 

Tourism  is  an  important  industi-y  in 
most  every  State.  It  employs  a  great 
many  people.  It  brings  purchasing  power 
in  from  the  outside.  There  are  some 
States  that  are  totally  dependent  on 
tourism  for  their  major  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  a  law 
compelling  the  production  of  only  smaller 
cars  will  not  necessarily  stop  all  of  that. 
It  will  stop  some  of  it. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  if  we  take  a  de- 
featist attitude  in  reference  to  our  en- 
ergy problems,  we  are  goiug  to  have  the 
depression  stay  on.  Our  present  depres- 
sion is  largely  one  related  to  energy. 

Why  Is  it  that  there  is  just  severe  mi- 
employment  In  Detroit  and  like  centers 
of  the  automobile  industi-y? 

Sales  have  slowed  up  because  the  peo- 
ple are  afraid  that  tomorrow  gasoline 
will  be  rationed  or  they  will  not  be  able 
to  get  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  point 
that  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  con- 
sider, and  that  is  that  we  can  accom- 
plish more  under  a  voluntary  system 
than  under  a  compulsion.  Tlie  Commit- 


tee on  Finance  began  hearings  this  week 
on  the  energy  bill  sent  over  to  us  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, and  from  three  of  the 
major  auto  manufacturers  that  their 
voluntary  progi'am  to  impro\e  full  econ- 
omy is  working.  Pick  up  any  magazhie 
and  one  will  see  the  claims  and  asser- 
tions as  to  what  their  new  cai-s  can  make. 

We  should  do  that  under  the  volun- 
tar.v  system.  Tlien  we  w'ill  preserve  a  fair 
measure  of  tlie  full-sized  cars,  and  we 
will  not  be  doing  something  that  ham- 
pers our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  conveivion  and  the 
reversal  of  these  trends  costs  money.  The 
information  that  we  received  was  that 
General  Motors  is  .spending  $3  billion 
and  Ford  is  spending  $2  billion  to  in- 
crease fuel  economy  in  future  models. 
This  places  a  severe  strain  on  capital 
requirements.  One  other  manufacturer 
even  mentioned  the  possibility  tliat  some 
form  of  Government  assistance  might  be 
necessary. 

The  bill  before  its  docs  not  assist  in 
the  economy  effort.  It  does  just  the  op- 
posite. It  will  put  the  Industiy  in  a 
straitjacket. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  if 
.some  manufacturer  misses  the  mark  a 
.small  amount,  the  penalty  amounts  to 
a  sizable  sum  rumiing  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Such  fines  are  certain  to  aggravate  the 
capital  requirements  of  these  companies 
and  hamper  progress  toward  better, 
more  efficient  cars. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  ta:i  rebate  bill, 
we  took  away  part  of  the  existing  incen- 
tives to  produce  more  oil.  In  the  Con- 
gress resistance  to  decontrol,  we  are 
di.scoui-aging  the  production  of  petro- 
leum in  this  country.  Can  we  find  a 
businessman  anywhere  or  anyone  knowl- 
edgeable of  American  business  who  will 
dispute  the  fact  that  price  controls  dis- 
courage production? 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  steps  to 
encourage  the  production  of  petroleum. 
It  is  time  that  Congress  directed  its  ef- 
forts toward  policies  that  will  bring 
about  a  conversion  of  our  electrical  ener- 
gy-producing industry  from  petroleum 
to  coal.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we 
built  our  own  plants  for  making  gasoline 
out  of  coal. 

If  we  are  gohig  to  have  full  employ- 
ment in  America,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
expend  energj'.  Full  employment  means 
that  our  trucks  run  on  the  highways, 
that  our  farm  machines  operate,  that  we 
have  ample  fertilizer,  that  our  airplane 
lines  are  not  curtailed,  that  the  buses 
run. 

Full  employment  means  that  indus- 
tries Uke  boat  building  and  selling  and 
servicing  of  boats,  the  tourist  industry, 
and  all  of  these  other  things  must  run 
full  blast  if  we  are  to  have  full  employ- 
ment in  this  country.  We  cannot  reach 
full  employment  by  being  defeatist  and 
carrying  on  procedures  here  which  les- 
sen our  supplies  of  energy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Nebraska 
is  largely  a  rural  State.  Yet  the  indi- 
dividuals  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  servicing  of  motor  vehicles  and 


automotive  parts  represent  27,000  peo- 
ple— with  their  families,  no  doubt,  100,- 

000  people.  This  legislation  moves  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

1  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
give  us  more  energy  and  take  tlie  step.s 
necessary  to  persuade  tliose  activities 
which  do  not  require  petroleum  not  to 
u.se  it. 

Mr.  President.  1  yield  the  floor. 

1  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time  Is  the  quorum  to  be  called? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  coii-sent 
that  it  be  charged  to  both  sides. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
imauimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the- 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  tor 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  5.  line  17,  strike  "July  1.  197.'» ' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1976'*. 
and  «t  line  22.  strike  "1977"  and  insert  lu 
lieu  thereof  "1978". 

On  page  6.  line  14.  strike  ".\ngu.st  1.  l!>7rr" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March  1.  1976"; 
and  at  lUie  20.  strike  "1977"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "ir*78"'. 

On  page  7.  line  19,  strike  "1976"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

On  page  8.  line  11,  strike  the  conimn  ar.ti 
everything  thereafter  through  line  14  arcl 
ln.serl  in  lieu  thereof  a  perlfid. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
indication  of  how  unrealistic  this  legis- 
lation is  as  it  would  apply  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  there  is  likely  to  be  only 
6  to  8  months'  leadtime  for  the  stand- 
ards as  they  would  apply  to  the  1977 
model  year.  UAW  President  Leonard 
Woodcock — whose  support  for  this  leg- 
islation has  been  referred  to  several 
times — indicated  in  his  statement  of 
support  that  he  thought  there  should  be 
3  years  of  leadtime  for  the  automobile 
industry  to  meet  standards  of  this  kind. 
I  also  did  not  know  whether  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  was  prepared  to 
offer  some  modification  or  not,  but  this 
bill,  as  it  comes  before  the  Senate  would 
require  the  promulgation  of  standards 
applicable  to  the  1977  model  year  by 
July  1  of  1975,  a  date  that  has  alreadj- 
passed. 

The  amendment  at  the  desk  provides 
that  that  date  for  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  applicable  to  the  1977 
models  would  be  January  1,  1976.  It 
would  also  extend  the  leadtime  so  that 
the  bill  would  apply  to  1978  models  rath- 
er than  to  1977  models,  because  the 
automobile  industry  is  already  tooling 
up  and  getting  ready  to  produce  1977 
models. 

This  is  an  aspect  tliat  is  not  ade- 
quately understood.  It  is  not  adequately 
understood  by  those  in  Congress  who  try 
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to  be  automotive  engineers  and  who  do 
not  know  very  much  about  making  auto- 
mobiles, what  Is  really  involved  in  mak- 
ing engineering  changes  of  the  kind  that 
this  legislation  would  mandate.  Frank- 
ly, the  legislati(Hi  will  be  far  from  ac- 
ceptable to  this  Senator  with  this 
change,  but  I  think  that  it  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  see  what  the  reaction  Is  to  thLs 
\ery  reasonable  proposal  that  might 
make  the  legislation  just  a  little  bit  more 
practical  and  reasonable.  I  hope  tliat 
the  manager  of  the  bill  will  accept  it. 
If  not.  I  shall  have  to  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNOS.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  have  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
and  we  certainly  join  the  distinguished 
Senator's  request  for  the  yeas  and  the 
nays. 

My  answer  to  this  is  out  of  the  very 
voice  and  lips  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  which  is  really  one 
of  the  things  that  have  nonplussed  me 
from  the  very  beginning  in  trying  to 
handle  this  bill.  It  is  either  a  monster, 
a  terrible  thing,  that  we  are  trying  to 
visit  on  the  automobile  industi-y  or  in 
the  next  breath  we  hear,  "Don't  worry 
about  it.  You  don't  need  a  law." 

Now,  of  com^e,  the  Senator  is  correct 
with  respect  to  the  design  of  the  car. 
But  the  marketing  and  production  sched- 
ules have  not  been  set.  There  is  full 
flexibihty  to  alter  those  which  is  our 
means  of  complying  with  the  1977  stand- 
ards. 

With  respect  to  the  July  1  date,  we 
would  have  to  update  that  if  we  could 
get  this  biU  passed  and  agi'eed  upon, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  not,  since  it 
has  been  passed  on  tlie  House  side,  and 
possibly  signed  by  our  President  the  first 
part  of  August,  and  we  would  have  to 
take  and  make  a  technical  amendment 
and  change  July  1  to  September  15  or 
even  October  1.  But  the  point  is  in  all  of 
its  advertising  and  what  we  want  to  do 
now  is  to  get  in  tandem  wiUi  tiae  auto- 
mobile industi'y  and  keep  the  momentum 
going  in  this  direction  and  not  delay 
it  for  a  year. 

We  hear  from  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
I  think  it  is  an  expression  that  haunts 
everyone  on  this  side  of  the  ai^sle — "bite 
the  bullet,  bite  tlie  bullet."  Every  time 
I  look  around  we  are  going  to  "bite  the 
bullet."  Tliat  means  cut  out  the  delay- 
ing over  here  in  Congress,  cut  out  all 
this  debating,  cut  out  the  evasion  and 
avoidance,  and  let  us  get  on  with  an 
energy  program. 

Then  when  we  come  to  this  saying, 
'Let's  delay  it  by  1  more  year."  and  they 
think  Uiat  is  reasonable. 

I  would  rather  sing  the  tune  that  now 
is  the  time  to  give  a  message  to  the 
American  pubhc — crystal  clear— that  we 
intend  to  conserve  in  America  energy  as 
best  we  can  and,  speciflcally,  with  re- 
spect to  the  automobile  we  are  going  to 
start  now  in  the  1977  model  year  which 
will  not  be  a  burden  on  this  industry. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  and  this  Is  the  letter 
we  put  in  the  Record,  from  the  UAW. 
signed  by  its  legislative  director,  and  I 
quote: 


We  believe  the  Ck>mmerce  Committee  bill 
deserves  yoiir  enthUBlastle  support.  We  hope 
you  will  vote  for  It  aud  against  weakening 
amendments  when  it  Is  taken  up  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  to  vote  against 
this  weakening  amendment. 

I  reser\^e  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ui.  President,  I  may 
offer  another  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  set  fuel  economy  standards 
for  aircraft  to  achieve  a  25-percent  im- 
provement in  the  average  fuel  economy 
of  aircraft  by  1980.  I  will  be  Interested 
in  the  reaction  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  to  that  proposal. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  a  certain 
motive  in  offering  this  amendment — al- 
though I  shall  vote  for  It — to  demon- 
strate the  apparent  fixation  on  the  auto- 
mobile industiT  despite  the  fact  that  fuel 
used  by  aircraft  is  also  an  important 
consideration  in  trying  to  achieve  energy 
conservation. 

I  cannot  help  but  observe  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  and  the  coim- 
try  to  the  fact  that  time  after  time  it 
is  only  the  automobile  industry  that  Is 
regulated. 

According  to  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  aviation  Is  the 
least  energy-efficient  form  of  transporta- 
tion. In  fact,  in  1973,  the  Senate  recog- 
nized the  need  to  improve  fuel  efficiency 
of  aircraft  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  improving  air- 
craft fuel  economy  by  50  percent  by 
1984. 

In  the  Commerce  Committee's  i-eport 
to  the  bill  the  following  explanation  was 
given  for  that  pi'oposal : 

For  example,  the  InterAgency  Transporta- 
tion Panel  in  Its  1972  report  concluded  that 
significant  improvement  in  the  fuel  economy 
of  aircraft  and  vessels  could  be  achieved  and 
that  improvement  could  even  t>e  made  in 
trains  wiiich  are,  perhaps,  the  most  energy- 
efficient  means  of  transportation.  Both  rec- 
reational vessels  and  commercial  aircraft  are 
Ipss  efflclent  than  automobiles  on  a  pa;- 
.spuger-mlles  per  gnllon  basis. 

In  Its  Project  Independence  report,  the 
Fedei-al  Energy  Administration  noted, 
and  I  quote : 

Air  travel,  thougli  less  tiip.n  one-third  as 
e.hcieut  as  auto  and  about  cue-eightli  as 
ffficieut  as  bas  travel,  accounts  for  a  grow- 
ing portion  of  transportation  energy  use — 
virtually  an  this  increase  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  energy -efficient  modes. 

Mr.  President,  without  this  legif  lation 
President  Ford  has  proposed,  and  the 
automobile  industry  has  agreed  to 
achieve,  not  a  25-percent  improvement, 
as  my  amendment  would  provide  for 
auxraft,  but  a  40-percent  improvement 
in  fuel  efficiency  for  automobiles  by  1980. 
But.  no,  that  is  not  good  enough.  We 
have  to  have  this  legislation  which  man- 
dates a  50-percent  increase  by  1980  and 
a  100-percent  increase  by  1985,  even 
though  the  committee  in  its  own  report 
acknowledges  that  there  is  no  basis 
whatsoever,  except  speculation,  for  man- 
dating such  a  requirement  by  1985. 

What  is  going  to  happen,  just  as  sure 


as  we  are  standmg  here,  Is  that  we  are 
going  to  Increase  the  sales  of  foreign 
automobiles  In  this  coimtry.  They  are 
already  absorbing  20  percent  of  the 
market  at  the  present  time.  The  unem- 
ployment In  the  automobile  industry 
among  its  workers  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
yet  there  is  some  kind  of  dogged  deter- 
mination just  to  continue  to  make  things 
worse  so  long  as  the  automobile  Industi-y 
and  its  workers  are  made  the  target. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
.stand,  if  the  concern  here  Is  about  con- 
servation of  fuel— and,  of  course,  that  is 
the  reason  for  this  bill — why  are  we  not 
concerned  about  the  fuel  that  Is  con- 
sumed in  aircraft?  Why  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  fuel  that  is  consumed 
in  boats? 

But  no,  there  is  no  concern  about  that 
at  all. 

I  know  what  the  answer  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  going  to  be.  He  will 
refer  to  the  fact  that  nearly  50  percent . 
or  more  of  the  energy  used  in  transpor- 
tation Is  used  In  automobiles,  and  that  is 
true.  But  there  is  50  percent  of  It  that  is 
not  used  In  automobiles  and  Is  u.sed  by 
other  modes  of  transportation. 

Obviously,  we  can  only  have  one 
amendment  pending  at  a  time  and  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  offer  that  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  manager  may 
want  to  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  be  ready  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  right 
now. 

Before  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  that  amendment,  I  might 
make  a  few  comments  about  aircraft 
.so  that  we  will  have  the  Record.  Some- 
one might  read  this  Record. 

Number  1,  tliere  is  nothing  punitive 
about  the  automobile  proposal  now  be- 
fore this  body. 

On  the  contrai-y,  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  a  comprehensive  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  effectuate  conservation  generally 
across  the  board. 

Now,  how  do  we  do  it?  We  passed  the 
houshig  bill.  We  first  came  there  and  we 
are  going  to  propose  again  a  series  of 
credits  and  loans  to  insulate  some  40 
milUon  homes.  We  have  got  Industrial 
consei-vation  in  the  mandatory  conserva- 
tion bill  that  passed  this  Senate  6  weeks 
to  2  months  ago,  now  on  the  House  side. 

Yes.  that  automobile  constmies  40  per- 
cent of  every  barrel  of  oil  consumed, 
leaving,  a.s  the  distinguished  Senator 
points  out,  the  additional  60  percent,  or 
remaining  60  percent,  so  we  are  going 
after  that  remaining  60  rerceiit  in  every 
way  we  know  how. 

We  go  after  It  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment buildings,  we  go  after  It  with  re- 
spect to  electrical  appliances.  We  just 
passed  the  labeling  bill  last  Friday.  We 
take  each  one  of  these  steps  as  we  go 
down. 

It  so  happens  that  the  distinguished 
Senator,  If  he  had  wandered  onto  this 
particular  measure  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee  or  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on  in  the  coimtry  or  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  could  understand  his  comment. 

But  this  Is  a  ranking  senior  member 
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on  our  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  Com- 
merce where  the  distinguished  presiding 
officer  serves  along  with  us  all,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  at  the  time  raised 
that  particular  point,  that  we  ought  to 
bring  it  up  and  let  us  move  the  com- 
mittee's attention  from  automobiles  over 
to  airplanes.  We  said  to  the  Senator  that 
we  would  go  after  that.  It  would  probably 
be  a  little  more  cautious.  A  car  can  run 
out  of  gas,  pull  to  the  side,  but  an  air- 
plane is  something  we  cannot  fool 
aroimd  with.  We  have  got  to  be  ab.=;o- 
lutely  positive  there. 

But  in  serving  on  that  committee  we 
would  be  glad  to  set  up  hearings  and  de- 
termine exactly  how  much  conserva- 
tion— as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  early 
part  of  the  debate,  the  President  pro- 
vided $38  million  for  reseai-ch  and  devel- 
opment in  NASA— to  tiy  to  effectuate 
fuel  economy  in  tlie  aircraft  industry. 

I  am  £dso  on  that  subcommittee  and 
we  will  get  oui*  attention  to  them.  But 
the  point  Is  that  we  are  after  the  main 
target;  seven  times  more  in  that  auto- 
mobile tlian  In  that  aircraft,  only  one- 
seventh  as  large  as  the  aircraft  consimip- 
tlon  of  petroleimi  fuels;  and  so  it  is  that 
we  are  back  now  down  to  the  automobile 
and  that  is  my  reaction  to  it. 

I  think,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  been  candid  enough  to  point  out, 
even  adopt  this  amendment  I  will  still  not 
vote  for  the  bill,  but  if  I  can  coiifuse  and 
compound  and  keep  talking  like,  ipso 
facto,  I  come  from  automobile  comitry, 
namely,  Detroit,  then  I  can  somehow  Im- 
part the  idea  that  I  am  standing  here 
for  the  worker,  which  I  say  is  false,  false, 
false. 

The  worker  cannot  be  better  repre- 
sented by  his  own  United  Auto  Workers. 
His  United  Auto  Workers  endorses  this 
bill  100  percent.  The  word  used  Is  en- 
thusiastically, and  they  ask  we  not  have 
any  weakening  amendments. 

Again,  that  is  my  reply,  respectfully. 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  that  this  Is 
one  Intended  to  confuse.  The  Senator  Is 
not  really  ti-ying  for  jobs,  he  Is  not  really 
ti-ylng  for  consei-vation,  he  is  trying  to 
take  his  own  automobile  manufacturers' 
position  and  Impose  It  on  the  majority 
will  of  this  body  similarly  as  they  tried 
over  on  the  House  side,  and  they  voted 
almost  3  to  1  for  this  particular  measure. 

With  that,  I  think  enough  has  been 
said.  We  will  have  to  oppose  It  when  it 
comes  up,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  de- 
lajdng  the  whole  pi*ogram  for  another 
.year  for  the  1978  models. 

If  we  can  get  enough  of  our  colleague.'-, 
to  get  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tlie  absence  of 
a  quorum  with  the  time  equally  divided 
between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  our  intent  to  discuss  several  ameud- 
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ments,  but  first  we  want  to  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  Griffin  amend- 
ment and  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 
I  ask  first  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Griffin  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Ls  a  sufficient 
.second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ml-.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Srnator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  it  be  in  order 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  a  motion  I  shall  make  to  commit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  momentarily 
set  aside  the  Griffin  amendment  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  on  behalf  of  our  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

HtTMPHREY)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  send  to  the  desk 
the  Humphrey  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stfltyCd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) proposes  an  amendment,  at  the  end 
of  the  bill,  to  add  a  new  title. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
mentlje  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,.it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  S.  1883,  add  t'ne  following 
new  title : 

Title  111— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  in 
OP  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INFORMATION  AND 
COSTS  SAVaNQS  ACT 

Section  301.  (a)  ExrFNsioK  ok  SrAiE  Pbo- 
oRAMs. — Subsection  (b)  of  section  303  of  the 
Motor  Velilcle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  (15  U.S.C.  1983(b))  Is  amended 
by  deleting  "June  30,  1976"  in  the  second 
Fentence  and  by  inseriing  in  lieu  thereol 
■September  30.  1977". 

(b)  Section  311  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"FUEL    EFFICIENCT 

Stc.  311.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  establisli 
oie.  and  no  more  than  three,  new  special 
motor  vehicle  diagnostic  inspection  demon- 
stration project  to  a:^lsi:  in  the  reaearch,  rapid 
development,  aud  evaluation  of  advanced  in- 
spection. anaU.sls,  aud  diagnostic  equipment 
suitable  for  u:-.e  by  the  States  In  high  volume 
iiispection  fatiliries  dejigued  to  asocss  the 
safety,  noise,  emissions,  and  fuel  efficiency  of 
i.)ol.;r   velii'.le  ;.  .S.i .li   project  .shull   pt'ifonn 


tlie  Inspectloiis  of  motor  vehicles  for  tlip 
purpose  of  evaluatmg  the  conditions  of  parts, 
components,  aud  repairs  (1 )  required  to  com- 
ply with  State  and  Federal  safety,  uoiae,  a)id 
emissions  standards  and  (3)  in  order  to  a%jia'u 
the  vehicle  owner  m  achieving  ihe  opiiuiiini 
fuel  and  mainteiiauce  economy. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
existing  diagnostic  analysis  and  test  equip- 
ment available  for  use  In  the  smaU  auto- 
motive repair  establishments  and  report  to 
I  he  Congress  within  18  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  as  to  the  scope  of  re- 
.search  and  development  required  to  make 
ihlB  equipment  compatible  with  the  most 
tostly  and  complex  State  vehicle  inspection 
and  diagnostic  equipment.  The  report  shah 
assess  the  extent  to  which  private  industry 
can  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  automotive 
lepair  shops  for  low  cost  test  equipment 
which  can  be  developed  to  comply  witli  the 
Federal  safety,  noise,  and  emissions  perform- 
ance standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  by  State  or  local 
regulatory  agencies,  aud  it  shall  contaia 
lecommendations  on  legislation  designed  to 
promote  the  development  of  such  low  cost 
test  equipment  for  smaU  automotive  repaii- 
.shops. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  uithin  18  mouths 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
prepare  aud  submit  to  the  Congress  aud  the 
President  a  comprehensive  report  setting 
forth  findings  and  containing  couclitsions 
and  recommeiidatioiis  with  respect  to  an  In- 
speciioii  and  other  possible  programs  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  improve  the  fuel 
economy  of  motor  vehicles  throughout  their 
useful  life.  Such  report  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  an  examination  of  the  techni- 
cal, economic,  and  admmtstrative  feasibility 
of  the  iuspectlou  and  other  programs;  the 
fuel  and  cost  savings  tliat  might  be  achieved 
if  such  programs  were  instituted;  whether 
^iuch  programs  if  instituted  should  be  volun- 
tary or  mandatory:  who  should  administer 
such  programs;  and  any  other  factor  bearing 
un  the  cost  and  elfectivecess  of  such  pro- 
grams. It  shaU  also  contain  recommenda- 
tions on  legislation  deslgued  to  achieve  im- 
proved fuel  efQciency  In  existing  vehicles  with 
a  vehicle  inspection  program  aud  with  othei- 
programs  which  the  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)  In  complying  with  the  provibior.s  o;' 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Enviroumenial  Pro- 
tection Agency." 

(c)  Section  321  of  Ku:h  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"There  are  hereby  authoiized  to  l^e  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  tbe  i»ovislons  of  thla 
title  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976;  $1,500,000  lor  the  fiscal  yeai- 
trausition  period  from  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976;  87.500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977:  and  ^7,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  endm>j  Septen.ber  30, 
1378,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  Imple- 
menting section  311;  such  sums  to  renii  i:i 
available  uuiii  expended.". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  7Jh:  President,  thi.s 
.amendment  is  to  establish  not  more  than 
thiee  motor  vehicle  diagnostic  inspection 
demonstration  projects.  It  was  hereto- 
fore authorized,  and  similar  legislation 
has  already  passed  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  now  propos- 
ing that  not  more  than  three  of  these 
diagnostic  inspection  demonstration 
projects  be  instituted: 

Statement  of  Senator  Humphret 

Energy  conservation  is  essential  if  we  hope 
to  break  the  stranglehold  that  high  energy 
prices  have  placed  on  our  ecouomy.  Many 
suggestions  on  how  to  increase  the  level  of 
energy  conservation  in  general  and  gasoline 
conservation  in  particular  have  surfaced 
since  tiie  1973  oil  tnnbHrgo. 
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Tlie  Automobile  Fuel  Economy  and  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1975  (S. 
1883) ,  is  one  approach  for  fostsrlng  ever  lov- 
er rates  of  gasoline  consumption.  This  bUl 
does  two  things.  It  establishes  mandatory 
fuel  economy  performance  standards  for  new 
fitUomobUes  and  new  light  duty  trucks.  And 
li  cnlls  for,  and  creates,  an  extensive  Federal 
eTort  In  automotive  research  and  develop- 
ment to  make  the  internal  combustion  en- 
glue  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  to  design  al- 
ternative auto  engines. 

While  S.  1883  prortdes  an  effective  way  to 
put  more  efficient  cars  and  trucks  on  the 
road,  it  can  be  expanded  to  include  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  ihe  100  million  cars 
already  there.  It  is.  for  example,  impossible  to 
conserve  the  large  amounts  of  gasoline  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  modicum  of  energy  in- 
dependence unle.'^s  the  cars  we  already  drive 
are  maintained  at  peak  efficiency. 

The  Vehicle  Emlselon  CJheck  Committee, 
which  is  based  in  Rhode  Island,  recently  re- 
ported that  we  could  save  3.8  billion  gallons 
of  gasoline  amiually  if  all  cars  now  being 
driven  were  tuned  properly.  The  savings  fig- 
ure rises  to  4.6  billion  gallons  annually  if  our 
nation's  20  million  light  tr\icks  are  also  in- 
cluded. That's  equal  lo  some  250,000  barrels 
of  oil  a  day. 

The  Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
pointed  out  last  year  that  just  as  .some  cars 
are  gross  pollution  emlttors.  others  are  gross 
fuel  wasters.  Champion  foimd  that  one  in 
every  thirty  cars  is  wa&tiug  anywhere  from 
20 '<  toSS':^  of  its  fuel. 

Time  Magazine  ob.served  similarly  that  the 
average  car  owner  could  save  75  gallons  of 
gBsoline  each  year  simply  by  keeping  his  en- 
gine in  tune. 

This  enormous  potential  for  reducing  our 
gasoline  consumption  with  better  tuned  autos 
must  be  evaluated.  The  provisions  in  the  Fuel 
Efficiency  Amendment  to  S.  1883  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator  Moss  will 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  that  evaluation. 

It  proposes  a  plan  to  maximize  the  effi- 
ciency of  cars  already  In  operation.  The 
amendment  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  establish  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  develop  diagnostic  equip- 
ment for  use  by  States  in  high  volume  auto 
inspection  facilities.  The  diagnostic  equip- 
ment can  be  used  to  determine  how  well  a 
car  is  tuned,  thus  Indicating  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  auto. 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  amendment  directs 
the  Secretary  to  determine  the  quality  level 
of  the  existing  equipment  used  for  diagnos- 
ing automobile  operating  efficiency.  In  addi- 
tion, he  will  assess  the  degree  to  which  pri- 
vate Industry  can  meet  the  needs  of  small 
auto  repair  shc^s  for  such  diagnosing  equip- 
ment, and  to  what  degree  Federal  assistance 
Is  necessary. 

These  two  parts  of  my  amendment  are 
identical  to  provisions  of  S.  1618,  which  we 
passed  back  on  June  5th,  wich  the  backing  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

The  new  part  and  third  part  of  my  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  and 
report  to  Congress  within  18  months  on  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  fuel  efficiency  of  exist- 
ing autoe. 

The  report  Is  to  include  conclusions  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  auto  tune- 
up  inspection  programs.  The  report  will  as- 
sess whether  It  would  be  economically  feasi- 
ble, for  example,  to  require  State  motor  ve- 
hicle inspection  sites  to  test  for  operating 
efficiency. 

These  provisions  will  allow  us  to  determine 
whether  and  how  we  should  seek  to  capture 
at  least  a  part  of  the  potential  4.6  blUion 
gallons  of  gasoline,  that  could  be  saved  an- 
nually If  we  maintained  our  cars  at  peak 
efficiency. 

The  Fuel  Efficiency  Amendment  broadens 
the  scope  of  the  Automobile  Fuel  Economy 
Act  and  makes  it  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
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legislation.  With  tills  amendment,  then,  we 
can  at  least  potentially  expect  gasoline  con- 
stimption  savings  from  all  cars,  not  Just  the 
new  ones. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
bflck  the  time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maining time,  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  le- 
niaining  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
return  to  con.sideration  of  the  Griffin 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  a&reeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan  (Mr.  Griffin >.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  amendment  that  relates  to  the  year 
in  which  fuel  economy  standards  are 
first  to  become  efifective.  We  will  then 
also  have  a  vote  with  regard  to  recom- 
mitting the  bill,  and  then,  if  we  do  not 
recommit,  a  vote  on  parage? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct.  There 
v.fll  be  a  short  discussion,  perhaps,  on 
tlie  motion  to  recommit  after  we  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
on  thLs  side. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens*.  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agieeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin).  On 
tills  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartki),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  S«iator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nortii  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  Is  nec- 
essarily absent 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 


The  result  was  annoimced — ^j'eas  27 
nays  57.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  283  leg.] 
YEA&-27 


AllPii 

Gam 

Roth 

Bartlet  i 

Gravel 

Scott, 

Bellmoii 

Gi-lffln 

Willl.'\iii  L 

Brock 

HHnsen 

StatTord 

Buckle  V 

Hart,  Philip  A 

Stevens 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Taft 

Hairy  r. 

Jr.    Hruska 

Tnlmadse 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCUire 

Young 

Fimnin 

Percy 

N.'WS— 57 

Aijouiv^k 

HatHeld 

Nelsou 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Nuiin 

BenU 

HollinRs 

P.ackwood 

Beiiiseii 

Inouye 

Pa  store 

Bideu 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Javits 

Pell 

Burdlck 

KeniiPtlv 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Loni? 

Randolph 

Ciiunon 

Magnusoii 

Ribicoft 

Case 

Manstieia 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Scoit,  Hugh 

Churi-h 

McClellnu 

Sparkmnn 

Clark 

McGee 

Stcunis 

Cranston 

McGovern 

ytevenson 

Culver 

Mclutyre 

Stone 

Domenici 

Metcalt 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mondalc 

Tunney 

Fong 

Montovrt 

Weicker 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Williams 

NOT  VOTINCi- 
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Bu.vh 

Goldwater 

John.stou 

Bumpers 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Leahy 

Eastland 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Poi-d 

Huddleston 

Moss 

Glenn 

Humphrey 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Griffins  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.ti?: 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  Uiink 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  now  has 
a  motion  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  We  arc 
ready  to  vote  on  that,  unless  he  wants  to 
debate  it  further. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  !\ 
motion  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It  hv 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow-s: 

Motion  by  Mr.  Grdtin  to  commit  the  bill. 
S.  1883,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  very  confusing  and  unfortunate  as- 
pects of  trying  to  pass  judgment  on  thi.s 
legislation  is  that  it  is  so  closely  related 
and  dependent  on  what  other  commit- 
tees are  doing  with  regard  to  similar 
legislation.  I  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length,  and  will  not  go  on  any  fur- 
ther, about  the  relationship  of  fuel  econ- 
omy to  auto  emission  standards.  We  are 
asked  in  this  bill  to  set  mandatory 
standards  for  fuel  economy  for  automo- 
biles without  waiting  to  see  what  the 
Senate  or  Congress  is  going  to  do  with 
regard  to  emission  standards.  In  my 
mmd,  that  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Beyond  that,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, is  holding  hearings  on  a  House - 
passed  bill  that  contains  provisions  simi- 
lar to  those  in  this  bill. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  any  sensible  energy 
program  has  to  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
as  a  package.  I  can  understand  that 
Senators  want  to  do  something  about 
iuel  economy,  but  it  needs  to  be  taken  in 
context  with  otiier  aspects  of  our  energy 
program. 

ThLs  motion  does  not  kiil  the  bill.  It  is 
nov  designed  to  kill  the  bill.  If  it  does  not 
prevail,  those  who  are  against  the  bill 
will  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  or  against 
it  on  final  passage.  I  should  think  that 
many  Senators  would  want  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  this  bill  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  along  with 
the  otlier  energy  legislation  that  it  is  now 
considering.  So  I  give  the  Senate  this  op- 
portunity to  refer  this  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  its  coni;ideration. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  shall 
speak  very  briefly,  and  then  we  v>ill  be 
prepared  to  vote. 

We  have  to  oppose  committing  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Quite  to 
the  point,  when  we  flrst  started,  we  had 
days  of  hearings  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress. Many  of  the  automobile  fuel  econ- 
omy bills  contained  the  feature  of  rebates 
to  award  tiie  gas  saver  and  excise  tax 
provisions  for  tlie  cas  guzzler.  This  bill 
has  deleted  both.  There  is  no  rebate  pro- 
vision, there  is  no  excise  tax  provLsion. 
There  is  no  provision  with  respect  to  the 
automobile  fuel  economy  provisions  now 
at  the  desk  in  S.  1883  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

What  occurred  on  the  House  side,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  that  tliey  tried  to 
do  just  that.  In  tlie  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  under  Mi*.  Ullman,  they 
tried  to  include  an  excise  tax.  It  was  re- 
jected. 

Then  they  finally  came  along  witli 
their  own  Commerce  Committee  bill,  be- 
cause they  were  being  accused  of  having 
a  marshmallow.  To  give  some  substance 
to  all  of  their  work,  they  included  a  fuel 
economy  provision.  If  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  other  mem- 
bers report  out  a  tax  on  a  gas  guzzler, 
then  it  will  be  a  proper  subject  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

We  had  11  days  of  hearings.  It  has 
been  considered  by  tlie  Senate  complete- 
ly. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  voted  for  the  reporting  of  this 
particular  bill.  I  think  we  should  go 
ahead  now.  I  think  it  is  only  a  delaying 
tactic  to  withhold  what  we  have  all  been 
asking  for  as  a  beginning  for  a  pro- 
gram within  Congress  on  conservation. 

I  oppose  the  motion.  I  shall  not  move 
to  table  it.  I  will  give  the  gentleman  an 
up-and-down  vote  on  his  motion.  I  hope 
that  we  will  vote  "no. " 

Is  the  Senator  wilUng  to  yield  back 
llie  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Ml'.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  been  considering 
H.R.  6860,  the  energy  bill  from  the  House, 
for  some  time.  That  bill  establishes  a 
set  of  auto  efficiency  standards,  which 
are  18.5  miles  per  gallon  for  the  1978 
model  year,  19.5  miles  per  gallon  for  1979, 
20.5  miles  per  gallon  for  1980.  and  28 
miles  per  gallon  for  1985  and  thereafter. 
Companies  must  meet  the  standards — or 
pay  the  penalties,  dlscus.sed  below — on 


tlieir  U.S.  and  foreign  car  production 
separately,  with  domestic  production  de- 
fined to  hiclude  Canada.  The  Secretary 
of  Ti-ansportation  is  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  years  1981-84,  and  the  1985 
standard  can  be  changed  by  the  Secre- 
tary subject  to  a  one-House  congres- 
sional veto.  The  bill  imposes  on  any  man- 
ufacturer who  fails  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards a  civil  penalty  of  $50  per  car  for 
each  mile  per  gallon  by  which  the  man- 
ufacturer's sales-weighted  "harmonic" 
fleet  average  gas  mileage  is  below  the 
standard.  This  penalty  is  not  deductible 
under  the  Federal  income  tax.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Ls  also  to  estab- 
lish separate  standards  for  light-duty 
trucks,  multipurpose  passenger  vehicles, 
and  vehicles  manufactured  by  companies 
that  manufacture  fewer  than  10,000  ve- 
hicles per  year.  The  civil  penalty  rules 
described  above  are  also  to  apply  to  ve- 
hicles failing  to  meet  these  standards. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  also  is 
to  reduce  the  mileage  standards  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  take  account  of  anj' 
more  stringent  auto  emissions  standards 
that  are  imposed  in  the  future.  Any 
manufacturer  that  exceeds  the  mileage 
standards  by  more  than  0.5  miles  per  gal- 
lon for  any  one  model  year  may  carry 
back  or  carry  over  this  excess  for  1  year 
"thereby  reducing  the  mileage  standard 
for  the  J  car  to  whicn  the  excess  is 
carried*. 

It  seems  to  me  that  encompassed-  In 
the  consideration  of  different  Issues  by 
that  committee  vei-y  well  are  some  of  the 
concerns  that  are  reflected  in  the  bill 
now  before  us.  I  do  not  ai'gue  at  all  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Cai-oUna  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  this  regard. 

Instead  of  taking  up  each  of  these 
issues  piecemeal,  it  seems  that  there 
might  be  some  merit  in  an  overall  com- 
prehensive approach  that  I  think 
undoubtedly  would  result  if  it  were  to  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  can  assm'e  my  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  (Mi*.  Long>  understands 
full  well  Uie  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

I  think  further,  that  I  am  able  to  say 
that  the  work  that  lias  been  done  by  this 
committee  will  be  most  helpful  In  per- 
mitting the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
draft  language  and  a  bill  that  will 
address  the  overall  issue.  The  merit  in 
that  approach,  I  think,  is  obvious. 

We  have  had  a  splintering  of  jui'is- 
diction  so  that  each  of  us,  each  commit- 
tee— with  respect  specifically  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  we  have  had  bill  after  bill 
addressing  the  same  subject  and  the 
same  issue.  Rather  than  continue  tliat 
sort  of  effort  on  a  hit  and  run  basis,  as 
we  have  been  doing,  the  idea  of  ti'ying 
to  put  together  a  compreliensive  pack- 
age has  great  appeal  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  does  he  mean  a 
comprehensive  package  on  automobile 
fuel  economy? 

Mr.  HANSEN.That  is  precisely  one  of 
the  subjects  that  is  being  considered 
now  by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  We 
have  had  testimony  fiom  the  heads  of 


the  three  largest  automobile  manufac- 
turers in  the  country  to  tliis  specific 
point.  We  have  had  testimony  from 
Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  tne 
UAW.  on  this  specific  point.  It  will  be 
dealt  with. 

I  have  to  say  that  it  Ls  being  done.  My 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator's  answer 
is  "Yes."  This  is  the  comprehensive  treat- 
ment on  automobile  fuel  economy.  The 
witnesses  he  has  named  Imve  not  only  . 
te.stified  but  are  endorsing  this  particular 

i;m. 

Mr.  1L=lNGEN.  Let  mi  say  this;  The 
ciiticism  or  the  fault  rather  that  I  fiiid 
in  dealing  with  one  facet  of  the  energy 
crisis  or  of  our  response  to  the  energy 
crisis  is  precisely  tliis  effort  here  on  the 
floor.  It  is  important.  I  do  not  minimize 
tliat  at  all.  I  would  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina  that  while 
the  automobile  docs  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant use  of  petrolemn,  it  does,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  use  13  percent  of  all 
of  the  petroleum  we  consume  in  the 
Uaitcd  States. 

Wliile  I  do  not  niiniaiize  at  ^11  the 
importance  of  it,  I  would  say  that  when 
you  coni.id>;r  that  the  big  cars,  the  gas 
guzzlers,  constitute  a  small  percsnlage 
of  those-  cars,  and  the  possibility  of  ef- 
fecting economies  is  a  small  perceutatje, 
the  fact  remains  that  that  is  only  one 
little  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Thei'e  are  many 
other  considerations  as  well. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  this 
reference? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Tlie  president  of  the 
UAW,  Mr.  Woodcock,  did  testify  this 
mornin;?  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  has  aheady  been  suggested. 
He  did  testify  to  this  point  and,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  statements  that 
the  UAW  supports  this  bill,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Woodcock  this  morn- 
ing said,  and  I  quote : 

The  fact  Ls  we  need  addiiioual  knowledge 
10  determine  appropriate  emission  and  fuel 
efficiency  goals  for  the  1980's,  and  I  have  ad- 
vocated Government  action  requiring  re- 
search and  development  for  auto  manufac- 
turers' demonstrated  improvements  In  their 
production  capabilities  in  order  to  provide 
the  technological  basis  for  atudylng  sucii 
btandards.  In  that  regard  I  question  whether 
ihe  establishment  of  a  fuel  efficiency  staiid- 
ard  for  1985  models  Is  Justifiable  at  this 
lime. 

I  want  to  pouit  out  that  this  bill  belor^' 
us  now  requires  and  sets  fuel  efficiencv 
standards  for  1985.  So  it  certainly  can- 
not be  said  that  Mr.  Woodcock  suppor.s 
this  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  may  just  make  one 
observation,  and  then  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Ne- 
braska, I  misspoke  myself,  Mr.  Pi-esldeni. 
I  said  the  automobile  consumed  13  per- 
cent of  our  petroleum  supplies.  I  am  in 
error.  My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock >  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  automobile 
consumed  30  percent.  It  consumes  13 
percent  of  the  total  amoimt  of  energy 
that  we  use  In  the  United  States.  But  in 
terms  of  petroleum  exclusively  the  figure 
should  have  been,  and  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee,  Mi-.  Brock,  for 
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correcting  the  enor  that  I  made  when  I 
spoke  on  that  point,  it  should  be  and  it 
is  30  percent. 

I  am  very  happy  to  jicld  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  agree  to  this  motion  to  commit. 

When  we  had  a  hearing  this  week,  one 
member  of  the  committee  questioned  at 
length  the  Treasury  witnesses  about  the 
tax  which  deals  with  this  same  problem 
of  cars  that  use  a  great  deal  of  gasoline. 
Within  the  last  hour  I  received  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  from  a  distinguished 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
asking  me  to  cosponsor  or  to  join  in  a 
letter  asking  for  cosponsors  of  a  proposal 
that  would  use  the  tax  method  to  identify 
cars  that  consume  too  much  gasoline. 

I  am  not  critical  of  any  committee  for 
defending  its  juilsdictlon.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  people  back  home,  and  I  am  think- 
ing of  those  people  who  have  a  respon- 
sibility in  our  Industry  and  in  our  busi- 
ness world,  of  how  they  can  comply  with 
all  the  multiplicity  of  laws  that  we  write 
In  reference  to  energy. 

If  there  is  a  desire  not  to  refer  this 
particular  bill  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
I  think  that  is  all  right.  But,  as  an  alter- 
native, they  should  hold  up  the  measure 
until  the  appropriate  committee  had  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  use  of  a  tax 
disincentive  to  bring  out  these  things. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  I  would  favor 
what  the  Finance  Committee  would  pro- 
duce. I  do  not  know  what  they  would 
produce,  but  I  do  think  we  owe  to  the 
people  of  the  country  the  duty  of  not 
passing  a  different  energy  bill  here  every 
week  just  to  be  parsing  something,  just  to 
have  our  input. 

I  believe  the  committee  should  coop- 
erate on  this,  and  so  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  take  the  step  of  passing  their  bill 
xmtll  Uie  Finance  Committee  has  had  a 
chance  to  go  Into  the  tax  angle  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  is  before  each  Member. 
On  page  36  Senators  will  see  referred 
there  on  motion  to  delete  the  rebates 
and  penalty  provisions  the  vote  was  14  to 
nothing.  We  voted  unanimously  in  Com- 
merce to  do  away  with  rebates  and  pen- 
alty provisions.  Had  we  retained  any  of 
those  type  provisions  it  could  well  have 
been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Additionally,  on  that  same  page,  of 
course,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  chairman  of  tlie 
Finance  Oommittee,  voted  to  report  this 
bill  favorably. 

I  do  not  want  to  Inject  this  unneces- 
sarily Into  this  particular  debate,  but. 
obviously,  everyone  knowing  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  of  his  capabihty,  and 
knowing  of  his  keen  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, if  he  thought  we  were  doing  this  in 
piecemeal  fashicm  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  raise  that  particular  point. 
What  would  be  piecemeal  is  taking  a 
bill  that  the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  does  not  contest  Is  within  our 
jurlsdictiim  primarily,  and  taking  a  bill 
that  Is  i»imarily  within  its  jurisdiction, 
havhig  had  11  days  of  hearings,  having 
It  considered  by  two  Congresses,  and  hav- 
ing Congress  generally  berated  for  not 
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dealing  with  conservation,  and  when  It 
comes  up  saying,  "No,  not  now,  delay 

Even  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  now  makes  a  motion,  had 
not  even  thought  of  that  until  a  few  min- 
utes ago  because  he  and  I  were  talking 
pretty  much  during  Uie  day  about  the 
various  amendments  and  various  par- 
ticular things  to  be  considered. 

Now  it  is  true  we  have  got  a  matter 
of  insulating  homes,  we  have  got  con- 
servation within  industries,  we  have  got 
electrical  appliances  labeling  that  has 
passed;  we  have  many  other  measures 
concerning  coal  and  j-ailroads,  and  all  of 
these  particular  measm-es  are  going  to 
have  to  be  considered  as  they  are  re- 
ported by  the  different  committees,  by 
Public  Works  on  emissions;  as  they  are 
reported  by  Interior  with  respect  to  off- 
shore drilling;  as  they  are  reported  hi 
tlie  housing  bill  by  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

This  deals  in  a  comprehensive  v.ay  on 
the  one  subject  of  automobile  fuel  econ- 
omy and,  as  I  have  just  reported,  not  a 
single  Senator  of  our  committee  had  in 
mind  the  inclusion  of  rebates  or  the  in- 
clusion of  penalties. 

We  do  not  have  any  pending  amend- 
ments that  would  say,  "Let  us  amend  the 
bill  with  respect  to  a  penaltv  or  a  par- 
ticular rebate." 

If  they  report  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee such  a  bill  it  would  probably  be 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  we  would  not 
be  asking  that  it  be  referred  over  to 
Commerce.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  delaying  motion. 

I  would  be  glad  to  withhold  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  yield  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  I  intend  to  support 
this  amendment  not  so  much  because  I 
am  worried  about  jurisdiction,  but  I  am 
so  deeply  frustrated  by  the  Inability  of 
this  Congress  to  deal  with.  In  a  compre- 
hensive fashion  with,  a  very  compre- 
hensive problem. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  takes.  It  is  true 
we  have  got  a  massive  energy  problem 
in  sum  total,  and  yet  we  continue  to 
aUow  a  fragmentation  of  jurisdiction,  of 
coverage  of  interests,  and  of  approaches, 
none  of  which  has  any  relationship  to 
the  other. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  any  special  talent.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who 
has  had  the  testimony.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  any  more  competence  than  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  to  deal  with 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  continue 
to  defraud  the  American  people  by  tell- 
ing them  we  are  coming  up  with  energy 
bills  when,  in  fact,  those  bills  that  are 
coming  out  are  competing  with  each 
other.  They  are  not  complementaiy, 
they  are  not  coherently  drawn,  they  are 
not  cogent,  and  they  are  not  run  through 
a  fulcrum  to  synthesize  a  program  tliat 
spreads  across  the  vast  bulk  of  this  en- 
tire Nation  of  ours. 

Each   committee   has   its   nice   little 

jurisdiction    and    each    committee    is 

jealously  guarding  that  jurisdiction  to 

protect  Its  turf. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  we  will  re- 


fuse to  come  to  grips  with  a  fundamental 
problem  regarding  the  Senate  itself,  and 
our  lack  of  will,  or  ability,  or  something, 
to  face  up  to  a  basic  question  as  to  our 
ability  to  function  on  a  coherent,  broad 
basis. 

The  Senator  from  Illinoi-s  and  I  have 
had  legislation  before  this  body  for  a 
year  and  a  half  now  to  study  the  com- 
mittee system.  We  cannot  even  get  that 
resolution  passed  to  study  the  problem. 

So,  we  continue  to  come  up  with  bills 
like  tills  that  deal  with  one  nibbling  bit 
of  the  problem. 

Sure,  there  are  a  lot  of  gasoline  gal- 
lons involved,  but  we  are  dealing  with  it 
in  the  most  backward,  back-handed,  in- 
credible fashion  that  I  have  seen  in  mv 
life. 

We  pass  the  list  saying  whether  we 
have  the  technology  to  do  it  rather  than 
understanding  the  marketplace  has 
greater  incentives  than  Congress,  always 
has,  always  will. 

We  need  to  use  the  strength  of  the 
system  rather  than  destroying  it,  but  we 
do  not  do  tliat.  We  say.  well,  this  is  in 
tins  jm-isdiction,  we  have  got  jurisdiction 
In  Finance,  somebody  else  in  Interior 
somebody  else  in  Aftriculture.  Bankine' 
or  whatever. 

We  have  yet  to  face  up  to  a  fmida- 
mental  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
wiU.  as  a  mandate  the  American  people 
have  given  us  to  deal  with  the  problem 
that  takes  200  million  American  citizens' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  wui 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  I  yield  such  time 
as  necessai-y. 

Ml-.  DOMENICI.  I  shall  not  let  the 
Senator  down  because  I  am  not  going  to 
support  my  distinguished  friend,  but  I 
want  to  tell  him  why  and  I  want  to,  for 
the  first  time,  express  .some  views  about 
w  hat  is  happening  to  us. 

If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  had  pro- 
posed that  all  energy  matters  before  tlie 
U.S.  Senate  be  deferred  for  a  thne  cer- 
tain, let  us  say  3  weeks,  and  that  none 
come  here  until  we  have  them  all,  at 
least  all  those  that  are  iiending,  from 
Senator  Randolph's  coal  conversion  bUl 
to  the  biU  we  have  in  Public  Works  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  to  this  one,  to  the  bill 
over  before  Finance,  If  we  had  them  all 
here  for  2  or  3  weeks— w^e  have  cliches 
in  our  comitry— if  we  have  energy  week 
in  the  Senate,  or  energy  month  In  the 
Senate,  and  all  these  committees  that 
have  their  bUls.  let  them  complete  them 
and  let  the  leadership  tell  them  thev  are 
through  with  them  by  a  certam  date',  and 
then  let  somebody  write  a  master  report 
relating  one  to  the  other,  then  let  the 
distinguished  Senator  brins  this  one  here 
and  let  us  understand  It  In  relationsliip 
to  Senator  Muskie's  which  will  come  here 
on  clean  air,  and  then  that  also  Involves 
coal  conversion,  so  we  would  know  what 
we  are  domg  when  we  get  to  Senator 
Randolph's  1777  bill  on  coal  conversion, 
and  then  we  would  get  Senator  Long's 
bill  that  conies  here  on  Ways  and  Means, 
then  it  seems  he  would  get  my  supp(»-t 
But  of  all  the  bUls  that  we  have  to 
consider  as  far  as  the  first  portion  of 
tills  bill.  It  is  rather  Innocuous  stand- 
ing on  its  own.  It  has  got  appropriate 
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exceptions  to  take  care  of  what  we  do  In 
clean  air. 

But  I  rise  in  a  sense  of  frustration  also 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  every  com- 
mittee ought  to  be  inquiring,  before  it 
brings  these  bills  to  the  floor,  what  bills 
are  pending  in  the  other  committees  that 
are  about  to  be  reported  out  that  have 
inconsistencies,  that  have  another  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  American  energy 
problem. 

But  we  are  not  doing  that.  We  are 
from  now  until  August  1  bent  on  a  new 
kind  of  schedule.  We  are  going  to  get 
every  other  energy  bill  here,  but  it  is  go- 
ing to  defy  the  100  Members  of  this  body, 
with  the  excellent  staffs,  to  relate  one  to 
another  for  their  own  conflicting  ap- 
proaches. 

There  is  still  tlie  nuclear  issue  to  be 
considered  versus  coal.  There  is  coal 
versus  natural  gas.  There  is  the  coal 
slurry.  There  is  natural  gas  to  be  made 
out  of  coal.  All  competing,  one  with  an- 
other, in  the  jurisdictional  dominance  of 
the  various  committees. 

I  do  not  rise  to  argue  about  the  juris- 
diction for  perhaps  that  is  the  way  we 
have  to  go  at  it  for  the  time  being,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  can  have  om-  commit- 
tee to  handle  it  all.  I  think  that  is 
Utopia.  We  cannot  get  it  done  in  the 
middle  of  a  crisis. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  whetlier  I  am  but 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  perhaps 
I  will  ciT  every  day,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  get  an  energy  policy  in  this  Congress 
just  because  we  decide  we  are  off  Wyman 
for  awhile  and  evei-y  other  day  we  will 
biing  a  new  energy  bill  here,  unless  we 
figure  out  a  procedure  and  we  are  smart 
enough  to  do  it  without  destroying  the 
committees,  to  bring  a  number  of  them 
here  with  some  reports  that  relate  one  to 
another,  some  reports  rendered  perhaps 
by  the  Democratic  side's  Energy  Policy 
Committee.  Maybe  we  could  appoint 
some,  maybe  they  could  review  each  bill 
as  it  relates  one  to  another  to  give  us 
one  master  report,  if  8  or  10  bills  come 
up,  one  after  another,  with  one  master 
study  or  one  kind  of  super  study  that  at 
least  relates. 

I  can  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  South  Carolina  that  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  have  enormous  conflicts 
on  this  one.  I  think  it  is  good  it  comes  up 
today.  But  I  can  predict  for  the  Senator 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  versus  the  Coal 
Conversion  Act  versus  Senator  Pearson's 
692,  or  his  substitute  to  692  on  natural 
gas  versus  Senator  Long's  bills  in  Ways 
and  Means,  there  is  going  to  be  more 
conflict  by  the  time  they  hit  the  desk  of 
the  President,  even  after  conference, 
that  he  is  going  to  be  justifled  in  vetoing 
them  all. 

We  are  going  to  find  that  in  one  in- 
stance we  are  hellbent  to  produce  more 
natural  gas.  In  another,  we  are  not  sm'e 
whether  we  ought  to  convert  to  coal.  In 
another,  nondegradation  of  clean  air 
areas  of  our  coimtry.  No  one  will  know 
where  we  are  by  August  1. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
yielding  a  few  moments  of  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENiciO  on  his  very  cogent  and  per- 
suasive statement,  and  I  agree  also  with 


the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Brock). 

If  we  could  refer  this  bill  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  solve  what 
bothers  these  two  gentlemen  and  also 
bothers  me,  I  would  be  moving  to  do  that. 

There  is  no  way.  Sending  this  bill  to 
the  Finance  Committee  will  not  solve 
that  problem. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  favor  the 
motion  to  recommit  S.  1883,  the  Auto- 
mobile Fuel  Economy  and  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1975,  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance. 

That  committee  is  currently  holding 
hearings  and  will  begin  markup  within 
the  next  few  days  on  H.R.  6860,  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Conversion  Act  of 
1975.  Title  II  of  that  legislation  includes 
provisions  which  establish  mandatory 
auto  fuel  standards  almost  identical  to 
those  contained  in  S.  1883.  Since  the  need 
for  comprehensive,  integrated  energy 
conservation  legislation  is  apparent,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  give  the  Finance 
Committee  maximum  flexibility  in  shap- 
ing a  well-coordinated  energy  package. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  already 
heard  from  several  witnesses  on  the  issue 
of  auto  fuel  efficiency  standards.  In  light 
of  these  facts,  I  would  urge  the  Senate 
to  defer  action  on  isolated  pieces  of  en- 
ergy legislation  so  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee can  consider  auto  fuel  standards 
along  with  alternative  energy  conserva- 
tion proposals. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  or  the  time  is  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
commit.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tMr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Htjmphrey)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Morgan),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mi*.  Moss)  are  absent 
on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vennont  <Mr.  Leahy)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Tower)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  trom 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  25, 
naj's  59,  as  follows : 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  284  Leg.) 
YEAS— 25 


Balcer 

Fong 

Pack  wood 

Bartlett 

Gam 

Roth 

Beall 

Oravel 

Scott. 

Bellmen 

G/lffln 

William  L. 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Helms 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Young 

Fannin 

McClure 
NAYS— 59 

Abourezk 

Hatneld 

Nunn 

Alien 

Hathaway 

Pas  tore 

Bentsen 

HoUings 

Pearson 

Biden 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Percy 

BurcUck 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Long 

RlblcoS 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Magnuson 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Mathias 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Church 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Clark 

McOovern 

Stone 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Culver 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Domenici 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Muskie 

Welcker 

HH.skell 

Nelson 

WUliams 

NOT  VOTING - 
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Bayh 

Goldwater 

Johnston 

Bumpers 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Leahy 

Eastland 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Ford 

Huddleston 

Moss 

Glenn 

Humphrey 

Tower 

So  the  motion  to  commit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  commit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1883)  was  orded  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    ON    S.    1883 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  Senate  today,  accord- 
ing to  its  sponsors,  has  been  proposed  as 
a  measure  to  promote  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

Last  Thursday  we  had  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
which  is  holding  hearings  on  this  same 
subject,  who  pointed  out  how  little  en- 
ergy can  be  conserved  by  regulating  the 
automobile.  He  said  that  all  automobiles 
on  the  road  use  about  30  percent  of  all 
petroleum  consumed.  There  are  about 
100  million  cars  on  the  road  today  and 
about  10  percent  of  these  are  new  each 
year.  Therefore,  if  10  percent  are  new, 
the  regulations  proposed  under  S.  1883 
would  apply  in  the  first  year  to  those 
automobiles  using  only  3  percent  of  pe- 
troleum consumed.  This  witness  indi- 
cated that  the  improvements  on  these 
cars  which  use  only  3  percent  of  the  fuel 
would  be  somewhere  aroimd  5  percent. 
We  can  see  from  this  that  the  amoimt 
of  petroleum  that  would  be  saved  by  this 
bill  would  be  very  small  indeed.  Further- 
more, since  the  automobile  consumes 
only  13  percent  of  all  energy  consumed 
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In  this  counti-y.  the  overall  energy  sav- 
ings would  be  even  less. 

Now  that  we  have  looked  at  what  the 
savings  would  be,  let  us  look  at  what  the 
costs  of  this  legislation  would  be.  In  the 
first  place,  the  requirements  of  this  bill, 
which  include  a  standard  of  28  miles  per 
gallon  by  1985,  would  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  tourism  industry  wliich  is 
especially  important  to  my  State. 

Why  is  this  so?  Cars  which  would 
a\-erage  28  miles  per  gallon— and  this  is 
on  the  EPA  test  procedure  which  com- 
bines city  and  rural  driving— would  not 
be  the  kind  of  cars  families  could  use 
for  vacation  trips — for  pulling  campers 
and  for  comfortable,  safe  driving.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  from  the  hearings  we 
have  had  In  the  Finance  Conmalttee  that 
the  kind  of  cars  available  to  the  American 
public  under  this  blU  would  be  the  very 
small  subcompact — a  four  passenger, 
low-powered  car  with  little  or  no  luggage 
carrying  capacity. 

There  is  a  place  for  these  small  cars 
and  again,  in  hearings  underway  in  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  manufacturers  have 
Indicatel  that  they  are  planning  to  build 
these  kinds  of  cars  which  will  compete 
directly  with  the  foreign  Imports.  How- 
ever, it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  these  mini- 
cars  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. For  example,  around  23  percent  of 
all  American  families  have  five  or  more 
members.  I  do  not  think  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  wishes  to  make  It  impossible  for 
families  to  travel  together  by,  in  effect, 
outlawing  the  cars  they  need  for  that 
purpose. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  consid- 
ered is  safety.  While  small  cars  perform 
well  when  properly  used,  It  is  a  fact  that 
they  are  not  as  safe  as  the  larger  vehicles. 
Tills  Is  a  simple  matter  of  physics.  In  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  a  subcommittee  In  the  House 
in  support  of  a  19.6  miles  per  gallon  goal, 
that  Department  estimated  that  there 
would  be  "approximately  9  percent  fewer 
fatalities  in  unbelted  accident  cases  be- 
cause the  average  car  weight— at  19.6 
miles  per  gallon— is  260  pounds  more 
than  the  3,400  poimd  average  weight 
needed  to  attain  22.2  miles  per  gallon." 
This  illustrates  the  importance  of  ve- 
hicle size  to  safety.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  on  that  study  by  DOT 
may  be  included  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Congress  needs  to 
study  in  much  more  depth  the  possible 
impact  of  this  proposed  law  before  adopt- 
ing it.  Several  executive  branch  agencies 
and  departments,  including  DOT,  FEA, 
and  EPA  are  currently  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  automobile  fuel  efficiency 
requirements  for  the  years  ahead.  This 
report  Is  due  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year.  It  would  seem  prudent  for  the  Con- 
gress to  defer  Its  action  on  fuel  econ- 
omy regulations  until  the  results  of  this 
study  are  available. 

A  delay  in  passing  another  set  of  com- 
plex, controversial  regtUations  does  not 
mean  a  delay  In  achieving  better  fuel 
efBciency  in  automobiles.  I  am  sure  eveiy 


Member  of  this  body  Is  familiar  with  the 
intensive  advertising  by  U.S.  auto  makers 
of  new  models  on  the  basis  of  their  im- 
proved fuel  economy.  Furthermore,  the 
manufacturers  have  pledged  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  they  will  Improve  overall  fuel 
economy  by  40  percent  by  1980.  Their 
customers  are  demanding  this  Increased 
fuel  efficiency  and  we  should  not  attempt 
to  Interfere  with  the  process  with  more 
and  more  regulations.  I  urge  that  S.  1883 
not  be  approved. 

E-XIIIBIT      1 

The  following  material  is  supplied  as  re- 
quested to  clarify  the  reasons  why  DOT 
chose  19.6  miles  per  gallon  for  the  Voluntary 
Fuel  Economy  Program  rather  than  the  ap- 
paxenUy  feasible  23.3  mUes  per  gaUon  dis- 
cussed on  page  36  and  given  in  Figure  1  of 
the  Joint  DOT/EPA  report  "Potential  for  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Fuel  Economy,"  October,  1974. 

From  the  text,  prior  to  page  36  of  the  Re- 
peat, It  Is  apparent  that  the  emission  stand- 
ards for  the  quoted  mUeage  are  not  assumed 
to  be  the  statutory  standards.  The  projec- 
tions are  based  on  standards  of  1.5  grams 
per  mUe  of  HC,  15  grams  per  mile  of  CO  and 
3.1  grams  per  mile  of  NOx.  These  are  the 
statutory  standards  for  model  year  1975. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  emission 
standards  indicated  in  the  footnote  on  pages 
8  and  9  of  the  Joint  DOT/EPA  report  were 
assumed  In  arriving  at  the  projections  of 
Figure  1,  the  footnote  was  only  Informa- 
tional. It  was  not  a  basis  for  the  study  and 
the  report.  The  footnote  was  only  added  to 
Indicate  the  regulatory  situation  at  the  time 
of  the  report.  It  was  agreed  at  the  outset 
that  a  range  of  emission  standards  would 
be  Investigated.  The  projections  of  Flgiu-e  1 
are  the  maximum  feasible  limit. 

Tlie  report  also  states  that  It  Is  technically 
feasible  by  1980  to  make  a  maximum  shift  to 
a  sales  mix  of  10  percent  large-sized  cars,  50 
percent  medium-sized  cars,  and  40  percent 
small-sized  cars.  The  auto  Industry  would, 
by  that  time,  have  the  capacity  to  make 
such  a  shift.  However,  It  was  considered  that 
consumer  buyer  preferences  would  not  sup- 
port that  strong  a  shift  to  the  smaller  cars. 

As  a  result.  It  was  decided  to  set  a  goal 
of  40%  yielding  19.6  mUes  per  gallon  for 
1980  with  emission  standards  of  0.9  grams 
per  mile  of  HC,  9  grams  per  mile  of  CO.  and 
3.1  grams  per  mUe  of  NOx.  at  the  same  time, 
planning  for  a  fleet  mix  of  20  percent  large 
cars,  45  percent  medium  cars  and  35  percent 
small  cars  with  the  larger  and  medium  cars 
significantly  Improved  In  fuel  economy.  It 
was  felt  that  consimier  buving  preferences 
woiUd  support  this  mix. 

This  choice  fleet  mix  also  has  the  advant- 
age of  approximately  9  percent  fewer  fatali- 
ties in  unbelted  accident  cases  because  the 
average  car  weight  Is  260  lbs.  more  than 
the  3,400  lb.  average  weight  needed  to  at- 
talB  22.2  mUes  per  gallon. 

In  conclusion,  19.6  mUes  per  gallon  was 
chosen  as  being  more  attainable  prlmarUy 
as  a  result  of  consumer  preferences,  but  It 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  Improved 
safety  and  emission  standards. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
reporting  to  the  Senate  an  excellent 
measure  to  establish  mandatory  fuel 
economy  perfomiance  standards  for  new 
cai-s  and  light  duty  trucks  and  to  estab- 
lish a  research  and  development  program 
in  search  of  advanced  automotive  power 
systems. 

I  also  commend  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney;  for  his  contri- 
bution to  this  bill.  Title  n  of  S.  1883  Is 
substantially  the  same  as  a  bill  he  intro- 
duced over  2  yeais  ago.  It  creates  within 
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the  Depai-tment  of  Transportation  an 
aut<Hnotive  research  and  development 
program  to  develop  production  proto- 
types of  advanced  automobiles  which 
can  achieve  high  fuel  efficiency  while 
complying  with  Federal  emissions  and 
safety  standards. 

Title  I  of  S.  1883  adds  a  new  title  V  to 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  which  would  establish  man- 
datory fuel  economy  standards  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  Depai-tment  of  Transpor- 
tation. By  1980,  the  bUl  requires  a  50- 
percent  improvement  In  average  fuel 
economy  over  1974  models.  A  100-percent 
improvement  would  be  the  goal  In  1985. 
Mandatory  fuel  economy  standards 
would  also  be  established,  at  levels  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, for  light  duty  trucks. 

The  standards  would  apply  to  a  manu- 
facturer's average  annual  production. 
lea\ang  to  the  manufacturer  maximum 
flexibility  in  determining  how  to  meet 
the  standards.  Civil  penalties  would  be 
impKxsed  on  manufacturers  who  fall  to 
achieve  these  standards,  but  such  pen- 
alties could  be  waived  or  modified  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. A  fuel  economy  labeling  program 
for  new  cars  and  new  light  duty  trucks 
would  also  be  established  by  S.  1883. 

Mr.  President,  the  achievement  of  Im- 
proved automotive  fuel  economy  Is  a 
major  cornerstone  of  a  sensible  na- 
tional energy  policy.  The  automobile  is 
the  single  largest  user  of  petroleum 
products,  accounting  for  some  40  per- 
cent of  total  national  consumption.  Un- 
less we  can  significantly  reduce  the  en- 
ergy requirements  of  new  automobiles, 
we  will  be  merely  chasing  our  tails  In 
pursuit  of  a  solution  to  our  energy  prob- 
lems. 

In  1974.  new  cars  averaged  14  miles 
per  gallon.  A  50-percent  Increase  for 
new  model  cars  in  1980  would  bring  this 
average  up  to  21  miles  per  gallon,  and  the 
1985  goal  of  a  100-percent  improvement 
would  bring  arerage  miles  per  gallon  up 
to  28. 

Numerous  Government  and  private 
studies  have  concluded  that  the  goal  of 
21  miles  per  gallon  for  1980  model  year 
automobiles  can  be  achieved  without 
sacrificing  our  current  statutory  emis- 
sion standards  for  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide,  and  probably  without 
a  relaxation  of  our  oxides  of  nitrogen 
standards.  In  fact,  EPA  has  stated  In 
its  February  1975  report  entiUed,  "Au- 
tomobile Emission  Control^The  Tech- 
nical Status  and  Outlook  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1974."  that  "there  is  no  inherent  re- 
lationship between  exhaust  emission 
standards  and  fuel  economy."  In  short, 
Mr.  President,  given  an  adequate  com- 
mitment on  the  pait  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  meet  these  moderate  fuel  econ- 
omy standards,  the  bill's  goal  of  21  miles 
per  gallon  by  1980  can  be  achieved  with- 
out sacrificing  oiu-  clean  air  goals. 

The  1985  goal  of  28  miles  per  gallon 
is  probably  achievable,  but  such  achieve- 
ment is  less  certain  than  the  1980  stand- 
ard. Accordingly,  S.  1883  provides  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  author- 
ity to  adjust  the  1985  goal  as  late  as 
1982.  provided  Congress  consents. 
Whetlier  or  not  we  are  able  to  achieve 
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this  laudable  goal  by  1985,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  depend  In  large  part  upon  the 
success  of  the  research  and  development 
program  established  under  title  II  of 
S.  1883,  as  well  as  on  the  good  faitli  ef- 
forts of  the  automobile  manufacturei-s. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  reduce  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  the  energy  requirements  of 
new  automobiles.  That  this  can  be 
achieved  without  any  substantial  sacri- 
fice of  our  efforts  to  improve  au'  quality 
is  encouraging.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  support 
the  pending  legislation  to  require  auto 
manufacturers  to  improve  motor  vehicle 
fuel  economy.  I  know  of  no  alternative  to 
a  legislative  mandate  to  the  auto  manu- 
facturers. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution,  I 
have  watched  the  auto  industry  delay. 
Ignore,  and  defeat  efforts  to  improve 
auto  exhaust  emissions.  Only  a  statutory 
mandate  has  kept  that  industry  on  a 
course  toward  developing  the  clean  car 
and  even  that  mandate  has  been  only 
partially  successful. 

Volimtary  agreements  with  auto  man- 
ufacturers have  proved  to  be  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  mandated  public  policy 
articulated  in  legislation  and  backed  up 
by  administrative  and  judicial  processes. 

Mr.  President,  much  talk  has  occurred 
about  the  relationship  between  auto  ex- 
haust emissions  and  fuel  economy.  The 
auto  industry  would  have  us  believe  that 
dii-ty  cars  are  efficient  cars  and  that  clean 
cars  get  poor  fuel  economy.  And,  there 
is  a  body  of  evidence  that  shows  that  the 
choices  of  technology  to  power  cars  and 
clean  exhausts  have  had  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  efficiency. 

But,  it  is  false  to  say  that  fuel  econ- 
omy and  clean  air  are  incompatible. 
Given  the  proper  choices  of  technology, 
the  proper  sizing  of  cars,  the  proper  siz- 
ing of  engines,  the  proper  selection  of 
options  and  advanced  technological  ap- 
plications to  component  parts,  this  coun- 
try can  have  a  very  clean  and  highly  ef- 
ficient personal  transportation  vehicle. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  fuel 
economy  and  emissions  are  compatible 
technologically  or  economically,  but 
whether  or  not  our  auto  manufacturers 
will  agree  to  make  needed  adjustments 
in  the  way  they  do  business  to  provide 
the  American  consumer  with  that  kind 
of  car. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  the  past 
failures  of  our  Industry,  combined  with 
current  energy  shortages  and  competi- 
tive pressures  from  abroad,  will  make 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  these  adjust- 
ments on  a  time  schedule  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  has  examined  this  question 
with  some  care.  On  the  basis  of  tlie  very 
best  evidence  that  is  available  from  the 
Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  major  fuel  economy  cars  can 
be  made  while  maintaining  most,  if  not 
all,  of  our  auto  emission  objectives. 

The  most  Important  thing  that  we  in 
the  Congress  must  do  is  establish,  at  the 


earliest  possible  date,  the  requirements 
and  timetables  for  both  fuel  economy 
and  emissions  so  that  the  industry  can 
gear  its  efforts  to  meet  those  societal 
demands. 

Cognizant  of  this  objective,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution 
has  scheduled  an  exhausting  series  of 
clean  air  markup  sessions  to  resolve  clean 
air  issues  and  to  provide  the  certainty 
that  is  needed  for  tho.se  who  relate  en- 
vironmental requirements  to  energy  and 
economic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  we  met  today  at  8  a.m. 
We  will  meet  tomorrow  and  Thursday  at 
8  a.m.  And,  we  will  meet  Wednesday  in 
the  evening  after  the  Senate  session.  We 
will  continue  to  meet  morning  and  night 
until  the  subcommittee  at  least  has  com- 
pleted a  bill.  We  will  hope  to  have  a  bill 
reported  to  the  Senate  before  the  August 
recess  so  that  all  committees  working  on 
related  issues  can  make  their  decisions 
accordingly, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  difficult  sched- 
ule but  these  are  difficult  times.  We  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  are  committed  to  it.  We  hope 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
support  us  in  our  actions. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ditional views  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin)  introduced 
pointed  to  some  of  the  fatal  defects  in 
the  legislation  that  have  not  been  cor- 
rected. There  is  no  possible  way  that  a 
manufactm'er  can  determine  the  exact 
"mix"  of  product  sales.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  way  for  an  automobile  manufac- 
turer operating  in  entire  good  faith  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  punitive  fines. 
This  is  an  elementary  factor  of  fair 
treatment.  Accordingly,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  tile  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ai-kansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Sens-tor  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  fm-ther  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont ( Mr.  Leahy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 


I  also  prmounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ai'izona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  285  Leg.) 
YEAS— 63 


Abourezk 

Haibaway 

Pastor* 

Baker 

HoUings 

Pearson 

Beall 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Percy 

Blden 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Long 

Riblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Magnuson 

Roth 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Cnse 

Mathias 

Scott,  Hugh 

Chiles 

McCIellan 

Stafford 

Church 

McOee 

Stennls 

Clark 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Metcalf 

Stone 

Domeuici 

Moudale 

Symington 

Eaglelon 

Montoya 

Taft 

Pong 

Muskie 

Talmadge 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Nelson 

Tunney 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Haiiield 

Packwood 
NAYS— 21 

Williams 

Allen 

Do:e 

Laxalt 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

McClure 

Bellmon 

Oarn 

Scott. 

Brock 

Gravel 

WUllHin  L. 

Buckley 

Griffin 

Spar  km  an 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Young 

Curtis 

Hruska 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bayh 

Goldwater 

Johnston 

Bumpers 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

L^ahy 

EostlBUd 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Ford 

Huddleston 

Moss 

Glenn 

Humphrey 

Tower 

So  the  bill  iS.  1883)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1883 

An  Act  to  conserve  gasoline  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  establish 
and  enforce  mandatory  fuel  economy  per- 
formance standards  for  new  automobiles 
and  light  duty  trucks,  to  establish  a  re- 
search and  development  program  leading 
to  advanced  automobile  prototypes,  and 
for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    0/ 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE  I— AUTOMOBILE  FUEL  ECONOMY 
Sec.   101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Automobile  P\iel  Economy  Act  of  1975". 
Sec.   102,  The  Motor  Vehicle  Information 

and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  t7J3.C.  1901  et  seq.) 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V— FUEL  ECONOMY 

"SHORT   TITLE 

"Sec.  501,  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Automobile  Fuel  Economy  Act'. 

"declaration  op  polict 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress 
finds  that — 

"(1)  Automobiles  are  the  single  largest 
and  most  significant  user  of  petroleum 
products. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  fuel  required  for 
automobile  and  light  duty  truck  transporta- 
tion could  be  substantially  reduced  through 
technologically  feasible  improvements  in 
automobile  and  light  duty  truck  fuel  econ- 
omy, 

"(b)  Purpose.— It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  this  title — 

"(1)  to  assure,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  that  manufacturers  of  automo- 
biles and  light  duty  trucks  reduce  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  by  new  automo- 
biles and  light  duty  trucks  per  mile  traveled 
without  reducing  standards  for  safety,  dam- 
ageablllty.  or  environmental  quality:  and 
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"(3)  to  Increase  the  Industrywide  average 
fuel  economy  for  new  automobiles  to  achieve 
at  least  a  50-percent  Improvement  In  stich 
Kverage  by  model  year  1980,  and  at  least  a 
100-percent  Improvement  in  such  average  by 
model  year  1985.  over  the  model  year  1974 
Industrywide  average  fuel  economy  level  of 
14  miles  per  gallon. 

"DrriNrnoNs 


existing  component,  equipment,  or  other 
device)  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the 
iiseful  life  of  lubricating  oils.  Increasing  the 
fuel  economy  and/or  Improving  the  exhaust 
emissions  of  sxich  vehicle. 
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_  "Sf  c.  503.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term^ 
*(1>    'Administrator*  means  the  Adminis- 
trator    of     the    En\ironmental     Protection 
Agency; 

■■(2>    'automobile'   means   a   four-wheeled 
vehicle   propelled   by  fuel   which   Is  manu- 
factured  prbnarUy  for  use   on   the   public 
streets,    roads,    and    highways,   e.xcept    any 
vehicle   operated   exclusively   on   a   rail   or 
rails,  and  which  has  as  Its  primary  Intended 
function    the    transp<»tatlon    of    not    more 
than   ten  Individuals.   The   term   does  not 
Include   any   vehicle   manufactured   for   ex- 
port, and  exported,  from  the  United  States; 
"(3)     'average    fuel    economy'    means    an 
harmonic  average  of  fuel  economy  weighted 
on  the  basis  of  automobiles  manufactured, 
or  light  duty  trucks  manufactured,  as  ap- 
proprUte.  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  'har- 
monic average  of  fuel  economy  weighted  on 
the  basis  of  automobUes  manufactured,  or 
light  duty  tniclcs  manufactured,  as  appro- 
priate,* means  the  total   number  of  auto- 
mobiles or  light  duty  trucks,  as  appropriate 
manufactured  for  sale  In  the  United  States 
In  a  given  model  year  by  a  manufacturer 
and  its  affiliates,  divided  by  a  sum  of  terms 
each  term  of  which  Is  a  fraction  created  by 
dividing  the  number  of  automobiles  of  a 
given  model  type  produced  in  a  given  model 
year  by  the  fuel  economy  measured  for  each 
particular  model  type,  as  determined  by  the 
AdmlnlstratOT: 

"(4)  'dealer'  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  buslnes9  of  selling  new  automobUes 
or  new  light  duty  trucks,  as  appropriate,  to 
purchasers  who  buy  for  purpceea  other 
than  resale; 
|^'(5)  'fuel'  means  gasoline  and  dlesel  oil; 
"(6)  'fuel  economy'  refers  to  the  average 
number  of  miles  traveled  In  representative 
driving  conditions  by  an  automobUe  or  light 
duty  truck  per  gallon  of  fuel  consumed  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator  in  accord- 
ance with  test  procedures  established  br 
rule.  Such  procedures  shall  require  that  fuel 
economy  tests  be  conducted  In  conjunction 
with   emissions   tests   mandated   by   section 

TTo/?  ,^*  *^'**°  ^'  ^*^'  "  amended  (42 
U.o.C.  1867f— 5); 

"(7)  'light  duty  truck*  means  anv  motor 
vehicle  rated  at  6.000  pounds  gross"  weight 
or  less  which  (A)  is  designed  primarily  for 
piuposes  of  transportation  of  property  in- 
cluding a  derivative  of  such  a  vehicle,  or 
(B)  has  special  featives  modifying  such 
vehicle  for  predominant  offstreet  or  off- 
highway  operation  and  use.  The  term  does 
not  include  any  vehicle  manufactured  for 
export,  and  exported.  frcMn  the  United 
states: 

'•(8)  'manufactiuer'  means  a  msiUtfactur- 
er  or  an  importer  of  automobiles  or  Ucht 
duty  trucks;  ^ 

'•(9)  'manufactured- includes  imported; 
(10)     'model    type'    means    a    particular 
cl^  of  automobile  or  light  duty  truck,  as 
deaned  by  the  Secretary  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator; 

"(11)  'model  year',  with  reference  to  any 
specific  calendar  year,  means  the  manufac- 
turer's annual  production  period  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator)  which  In- 
cludes January  I  of  such  calendar  year  If 
the  manufactiu-er  has  no  annual  production 
period,  the  term  'model  year'  shall  mean  the 
calendar  year;  and 

"(12)  "retroflt  device'  means  any  compo- 
nent, equipment,  or  other  device  that  is  de- 
signed to  be  Installed  In  a  motor  vehicle  (as 
an  addition  to,  as  a  replacement  for  or 
through  alteration  or  modification  of,  anv 


'JIINIMVM  rnCL  ECONOMY  PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 


"Sec.   504.    (a)    E.stablishment.— (1)    Not 
later  than  July  1.  1975,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
siUUtion  with   the  Administrator   and   the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, shall  establish,  by  rule  pxu-suant  to 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
minimum    average   fuel    economy   perform- 
ance  standards    for   automobUes    that    are 
manufacttu-ed  In  each  of  the  model  years 
Jrom    1977    through    1985.    The    standards, 
which  shall  be  equally  applicable  to  each 
manufacturer,  shaU  be  set  for  each  such 
model  year  at  a  level  which  the  Secretary 
determines   is  the  maximum  feasible  such 
level  and  which  is  high  enough  to  result,  by 
model  year  1980,  In  an  Industrywide  aver- 
age fuel  economy  level  which  represents  at 
least  a  50-percent  Improvement  over  the  In- 
dustrywide average  fuel  economy  level  for 
model  year  1974.  Such  standards  shall  be  set 
at  a  level  which  Is  high  enough  to  result, 
by  model  year  1985,  In  an  industrywide  av- 
erage fuel  economy  level  which  represents 
at  least  a  100-percent  improvement  over  the 
industrywide  average  fuel  economy  for  model 
year  1974.  Such  standards  shall  be  designed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  result  In  steady  prog- 
ress toward  the  achievement  of  such  Improve- 
ment goals  for  model  years  1980  and  198S 
"(2)   Not  later  than  August  1.  1975,  the 
Secretary,  in  consvUtatlon  with  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Administrator  of  the  Ftederal 
Energy   Administration,   shall   establish,   bv 
rule  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  minimum  average  fuel  economy 
performance  standards  for  light  duty  trucks 
that  are  manufactured  In  each  of  the  model 
years  from  1977  through  1985.  The  standards, 
which  ahaU  be  equaUy  applicable   to  each 
manufacturer,   shaU   be   set   for  each   such 
nvxlel  year  at  a  level  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines Is  the  maximum  feasible  such  level. 
"(3)  In  establishing  standards  under  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  other  Federal  standards 
applicable  to  automobUes  and  to  light  duty 
trucks,  as  appropriate. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may,  bv  rule  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  653  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  standards  promulgated  under 
this  subsection  any  manufacturer  who  manu- 
factures not  more  than  10,000  automobiles 
per  model  year  if  (A)  such  automobUes  are 
sold  predominantly  for  commercial  use;  (B) 
such  exemption  wUl  not  significantly  detract 
from  the  goals  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection;  and  (C)  such  exemption  is 
necessary  to  avoid  an  unreasonable  biu^en 
on  such  manufacturer.  Whenever  such  an  ex- 
emption Is  granted  to  a  manufacturer,  the 
Secretary  shall  simultaneously  establish  and 
promulgate  for  such  manufacturer  alternate 
standards  which  shall  represent  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  level  of  fuel  ecouomv  for  such 
manufacttu-er  for  the  term  of  such  exemp- 
tion. "^ 

"(5)  The  Secretnry  shall,  not  later  than 
January  1  of  each  calendar  vear  beginning 
In  1976,  make  a  review  of  the  standards 
which  are  applicable  to  future  model  years 
The  Secretary  shaU  publish  the  results  of 
each  such  review  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  review  reqvUred  to  be  made  by  January  1, 
1979  ShaU  hiclude  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  program  required  by  this  title.  Such 
analysis  shall  include  an  assessment  of  the 
ability  of  the  Nation  to  meet  the  industry- 
wide average  fuel  economy  requirement  for 
1985,  as  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  and  any  legislative  recommenda- 
tions the  Secretary  might  have  for  Improv- 
ing the  program  required  by  this  title, 

"(6)   Any  avernge  fuel  economy  ptrform- 


ance  standard  promulgated  under  this  sub- 
section and  any  amendment  thereto  which 
would  change  the  fuel  economy  required  in 
a  given  model  year,  shall  be  promulgated  at 
least  18  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
model  year  with  respect  to  which  such  stand- 
ard or  amendment  Is  applicable,  except  that 
the  standard  applicable  to  model  year  1977 
shall  be  promiUgated  at  least  12  mouths  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  such  model  year. 

"(b)   Amendment  and  Modification. (1) 

The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon 
the  basis  of  new  information,  amend,  modify, 
or  revise  any  average  fuel  economy  perform- 
ance standard  established  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  No  such  amendment, 
modification,  or  revision  Is  authorized  if  it 
would  reduce  such  a  standard  below  the 
mlnlmtun  level  necessary  to  meet  the  im- 
provement goals  for  model  years  1980  and 
1985,  as  specified  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  or  as  modified  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds — 

"(Ai  in  the  course'of  the  review  required 
to  be  made  by  January  1.  1977  or  prior 
thereto,  that  the  improvement  goal  for 
model  year  1980,  as  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section;  or 

"(B)  in  the  course  of  the  review  required 
to  be  made  by  January  1.  1979  or  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982.  that  the  improvement  goal  for 
model  year  1985,  as  specified  in  subsectioi' 
(a)(1)  of  this  section; 

cannot  reasonably  be  attained  or  could  rea- 
sonably be  made  more  stringent,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  establish  a  modified 
goal  at  a  level  that  represents  the  maximum 
feasible  industrywide  average  fuel  economy 
for  model  year  1980,  or  for  model  year  1985 
as  the  case  may  be.  Any  such  modified  goal 
shall  be  established  by  rule  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  A  no- 
tice of  the  establishment  of  such  a  modified 
goal  shall  be  promptly  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary.  Such  a  modified  goal 
shall  become  effective  and  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  60  days  after  the  date  of  such 
submission,  unless  either  House  of  Congres.s 
disapproves  such  modified  goal  by  resolution 
of  disapproval  in  accordance  with  section 
1017  of  Public  Law  93-344  (31  U.S.C.  1407). 
If  either  Hotise  of  Congress  disapproves  such 
modified  goal,  the  Secretary  may  establish  a 
new  modtfled  goal  and  submit  a  new  notice 
or  the  Secretary  may  resubmit  the  same  no- 
tice to  the  Congress,  except  that  no  such  no- 
tice may  be  submitted — 

"(i)  later  than  June  30.  1977,  with  respect 
to  the  review  required  by  January  1,  1977- 

"(ii(   later  than  June   30,    1979,   with   re- 
spect to  the  review  required  by  Januarr  1 
1979;  and 

"UU)  later  than  June  30,  1982.  with  re- 
spect to  the  review  required  by  January  1, 
1982. 

'•(D  Compliance.— Each  manufacturer 
shall,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  comply  with  any  applicable  minimum 
average  fuel  economy  performance  standard 
Compliance  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
muiistrator,  in  accordance  with  test  proce- 
dtues  to  be  established  by  the  Administra- 
tor by  rule  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  Nothing  in  this  title' 
shall  be  construed  to  require  each  Individual 
automobUe  or  light  duty  truck  manufac- 
tured by  a  particular  manufacturer  to  meet 
is  in  compliance  if  the  average  fuel  econ- 
omy performance  standard;  a  manufacturer 
is  in  compUance  U  they  average  fuel  econ- 
omy of  all  automobUes  or  Ught  duty  trucks 
as  appropriate,  manufactured  by  such  manu- 
facturer during  a  particular  model  vear 
equals  or  exceeds  such  standard  for  such 
naodel  year.  The  Administrator  shall  report 
the  findings  of  compUance  determinations  to 
the  Secretary. 

"id)    Jtn)iciAL    Review.— (1)    Any   person 
v.ho  may  be  adversely  affected  by  any  rule 
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promtUgated  under  this  section  may,  at  any 
time  prior  to  60  days  after  such  rule  Is 
promulgated,  fUe  a  petition  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  rule,  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
any  circuit  in  which  such  person  resides  or 
maintains  its  principal  place  of  business.  A 
ropy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  such  court  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  Secretary  or  Administrator,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  thereupon  cause  to 
be  filed  in  such  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  which  the  rule  which  is  under 
review  was  based,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shaU  have 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  in  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided 
In  such  chapter. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  10  the  court 
in  a  proceeding  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  for  leave  to  make  additional  sub- 
missions, and  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  submissions 
are  material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  faUure  to  make  such  sub- 
missions In  the  administrative  proceeding, 
the  court  may  order  the  Secretary  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator, as  the  case  may  be,  to  provide 
additional  opportunity  to  make  such  submis- 
sions. The  Secretary,  or  the  Administrator,  as 
the  case  may  be.  may  modify  or  set  aside 
the  rvile  involved  or  make  a  new  rule  by  rea- 
son of  the  additional  submissions  and  shall 
file  any  such  modified  or  new  rule  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  submissions.  Tlie 
court  shaU  thereafter  review  such  new  or 
modified  rule. 

"(3)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  hi  part,  any  such 
rule  shaU  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  Remedies  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  In  addition  to.  and  not  In  lieu  of.  any  other 
remedies  provided  by  law. 

"RETROFIT   DEVICES 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  Duties  op  the  Aouinistra- 
TOB.— (1)  WithUi  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
ShaU  promulgate  procedures  by  rule  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  653  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  evaluating  and  confirming 
fuel  economy  representations  of  retrofit  de- 
vices. 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  shall  test,  or  cause  to 
be  tested,  as  expeditiously  as  possible  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.,  all  retro- 
fit devices  being  marketed  as  to  which  repre- 
sentations are  made  concerning  increased 
fuel  economy. 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator,  In  accordance 
with  procedures  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  test,  or  cause  to 
be  tested,  prototypes  of  retrofit  devices  for 
which  a  written  description  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator,  and  which  show 
potential  for  Increasing  fuel  economy,  and 
other  devices  for  which  the  Administrator 
determines  testing  is  necessary.  Procedures 
for  testhig  such  prototype  devices  may  in- 
clude a  requirement  for  preliminary  testing 
by  a  qualified  Independent  testing  labora- 
tory: Provided,  That  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  a  prototype  device  for  which  a 
written  description  has  been  submitted  does 
not  show  potential  for  Increasing  fuel  econ- 
omy, the  Administrator  shall  state  In  writ- 
ing. In  a  timely  fashion,  the  reasons  for  such 
finding. 

"(B)  The  developer  of  such  prototype  de- 
vice may  subsequently  request  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Administrator's  finding  under 


su'.jphragiaph  (A)  upon  .submission  of  iude- 
r  ■  Itnt  laboratory  test  results  which  appear 
to  confirm  the  developer's  representations 
concerning  improved  fuel  economy.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  then  test  such  device  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  under 
paiagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  make  a  new 
finding  that  such  device  does  not  show  po- 
tential for  increasing  fuel  economy  with 
reasons  stated  in  writing,  or  report  the  inde- 
pendent laboratory  test  results  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requir£meni,s  of  subsection  (d) 
of  tliis  section. 

"i4)  Each  device  qualifying  for  testing 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  thL^  tub- 
section  shall  be  tested  to  determine  whether 
such  device  changes,  and  the  extent  of  such 
chitnge,  fuel  economy  and  exhaust  emissions 
of  a.  motor  vehicle  by  comparisou  with  an 
otherwise  identical  motor  vehicle  in  which 
Kuch  device  is  not  InstaUed. 

"(b)  Reporting  of  RESti-TS. — The  Admin- 
istrator shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  summary  oi  aU  test  data  and  the  result  of 
all  tests  conducted  under  this  section,  to- 
gether with  the  Administrator's  conclusions 
as  to  (1)  the  effect  of  such  device  on  fuel 
economy:  (2)  the  effect  of  such  device  on 
exhaust  emissions;  and  (3)  any  other  Infor- 
mation wliich  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  relevant  in  evaluating  such  device. 
Such  resiUts  shall  also  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  analyze 
such  data  and  other  information  and  take 
appropriate  action  whenever  it  shall  deter- 
mine that  any  retrofit  device  has  been  falsely 
advertised  or  represented  in  a  mntmer  thai 
violates  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.slon  Act 
(U.S.C.  4  et  seq.). 

"(c)  Demonsthation.— There  shall  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Environmental  Pi-otec- 
tion  Agency  a  program  to  demonstrate  the 
potential  for  fuel  savings  when  existing 
motor  vehicles  are  equipped  with  retrofit 
devices.  Such  program  sball  demonstrate 
such  potential  on  a  range  of  vehicles  repre- 
sentative of  the  current  automotive  fleet. 

•  PTTIES    AND   POWERS    OF    THE    SFCPFTARV    AND 
THE    ADMINISTRATOR 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  General. — (1)  For  purposes 
o:  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  or  their 
duly  designated  agents,  may  hold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  reqiUre.  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  correspondence,  memorandums,  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  records  as  the 
Secretary,  the  Administrator,  or  such  agents 
deem  advisable.  The  Secretary,  the  Admin- 
istrator, or  their  duly  designated  agents, 
ShaU  at  all  reasonable  times  have  access  to, 
and  for  the  purpoee  of  examination  the  right 
to  copy,  any  documentai-y  evidence  of  any 
person  having  materials  or  Information  rel- 
evant to  any  function  of  the  Secretary  or 
of  the  Administrator  under  this  title.  The 
Secretary  or  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  require,  by  general  or  special  orders,  any 
person  to  file,  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
or  the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  reports 
or  ausweis  in  writing  on  specific  question,-? 
relating  to  any  such  function.  Such  reports 
and  answers  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  and  shaU  be  filed  with  Uie  Sec- 
retaiy  or  the  Administrator  within  sucli 
reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe. 

(2)  The  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  a  judicial  district  In  which  an  InqiUry 
is  carried  on  may.  In  the  case  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  duly  authorized  subpena 
or  order  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection.  Issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance with  such  subpena  or  order.  Any 
failure  to  obey  such  an  order  of  the  court 


may  be  punished  by  such  coiu-t  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

"(3)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mUeage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  tlie 
courts  of  the  United  States, 

"(b)  INSPECTIOK. —  (1)  Each  manufaciurcr 
shall  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
make  such  reports,  conduct  such  tests,  and 
provide  such  material  aud  Information  as 
ihe  Secretary  or  the  Admlnisjtrator  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  their  duilt.s 
under  this  title  and  under  any  rules  pro- 
nuilgated  puir.uaut  to  ilils  title.  A  m.iijr,- 
facturer  shall  make  all  of  such  Items  and  in- 
formation available,  in  accordance  with  such 
rea,sonable  rules  as  the  Secretary  or  the  .KA- 
mini.strator  may  prescribe.  Upon  the  request 
of  a  duly  designated  agent  of  the  Secretai-y 
or  of  the  Administrator,  a  manufacurer 
"^hall  permit  such  agent  to  inspect  fii;ls1ied 
automobiles  or  light  duty  trucks  aud  appro- 
priate book.s.  p.apers.  records,  and  documents. 

"(2)  The  district  court  of  the  United  Stales 
for  a  Judicial  district  in  which  an  inspec- 
tion is  carried  out  or  riMjuested  may.  if  a 
manufacttirer  refuses  to  accede  to  any  rep- 
ionable  requirement  or  request  issued  or 
made  under  paragraph  d)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, issue  an  order  requiring  complia:ice 
w  ith  such  requirement  or  request.  Any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  an  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  a"?  a  coniempi. 
thereof. 

"(c)  Public  Disclosure  or  Informatiuv. — 
The  Secretary  or  the  Administrator  shall  dis- 
close Information  obtained  under  this  title 
to  the  public,  except  that  any  information 
which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  confidential  Information  referred  to 
m  fection  1905  of  title  18,  United  State.s 
Code,  which  If  disclosed  would  result  in  sig- 
nificant competitive  damage,  shall  not  be 
disclosed  to  the  public  (other  than  to  ofBcer.s 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  title),  unless  such  Information  U  rel- 
evant to  any  proceeding  under  this  title. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
the  v/lthholdlng  of  Information  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Administrator,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  under  their  control,  from  any  duly 
authorized  committee  of  the  Congess. 

"(d)  Representation. — Notwithstanding 
any  other  provlslotu  of  law,  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  may  direct  their  own  at- 
torneys to  represent  them  in  any  civil  action 
under  or  arising  out  of  anv  provisions  of  tlils 
title. 

■LAEELING.   ADVEPTISINO,  and  DlSCLOStT.E 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  Labeling. —  (1;  Beginning 
not  later  than  180  days  alter  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  each  manufacturer 
ahall  cause  to  be  affixed  to,  and  each  dealer 
sliall  cause  to  be  maintained  on,  each  new 
automobUe  and  new  light  duty  truck,  in  a 
prominent  place,  a  motor  vehicle  energy 
guide  prepared  and  isaued  by  such  mauufac- 
t  arer. 

■•(2)  The  format  of  such  motor  vehicle  en- 
ergy' guide  shall  be  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlisslon,  by  rule  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  the 
Admlnlsti-ator.  and  the  AdmliUstrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  AdmUilstratlou.  Such  motor 
velUcle  energy  guide  sliaU  set  forth,  lu  clear 
and  understa.ndable  language  aud  form,  de- 
tailed information  with  respect  to: 

"(A)  the  fuel  economy  for  such  automobUe 
or  Ught  duty  truck,  as  appropriate,  fu>  de- 
termined puTbuant  to  tills  title; 

"(B)  the  estimated  annual  fuel  cost  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  of  such  auto- 
mobUe or  light  duty  truck,  as  appropriate, 
as  determined  In  accordance  «ith  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section; 

"(C)  the  manner  In  which  such  estimated 
annual  fuel  costs  was  determined  Includ- 
ing the  time  period  upon  which  such  esti- 
mate  is  based,  the  suggestions  as  to  how 
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such  estimate  could  Ije  refined  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  persontil  driving  circumstances 
of  a  prospective  purchaser; 

"(D)  a  range  of  fuel  economy  performance 
of  automohUes  or  light  duty  trucks,  as  ap- 
piwprlate.  so  a^  to  facilitate  comparison 
shopping:  and 

•(E)  aiiy  other  aspects  of  automobile  or 
li^ht  duty  truck  operation  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"(3)  Posting  of  the  fuel  economy  Infor- 
niatioii  required  by  pargraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  con- 
stitute, directly  or  indirectly,  a  warranty  as 
to  fuel  economy  performance.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  a  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  from  representing  orally 
or  in  writing  that  the  information  required 
to  be  provided  or  disclosed  by  this  section 
Is  based  on  representative  driving  conditions 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  Computation  or  Estimated  Axni-^l 
Ft'EL  Cost. — 

"(1)  Each  manufacturer  of  a  new  auto- 
mobUe  or  new  light  duty  truck  shall  deter- 
mine the  estimated  annual  fuel  cost  of  such 
automobile  or  light  duty  truck  in  accordance 
with  instructions  to  be  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Such  determinations  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  AdmluLstrator.  include 
a  range  of  estimated  annual  fuel  costs  to  re- 
flect geographical  or  other  differences  In 
usage  patterns  or  energy  costs.  Commencing 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  fuel  economy  testing  pro- 
cedures In  accordance  with  this  title,  esti- 
mated annual  fuel  cost  data  shall  be  Includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  material  shipped  with  each 
such  automobile  or  light  duty  truck  by  a 
manufacturer  to  a  dealer. 

"(2»  If  a  range  of  estimated  annual  fuel 
costs  is  provided  to  dealers  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  tliis  subsection,  each 
dealer  involved  shall  select  the  estimated  an- 
nual <^eratlng  cost  that  is  applicable  in 
accordance  with  Instructions  to  be  issued  by 
the  Administrator  and  included  with  the 
material  shipped  to  the  dealers  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(c)  Advertising. — The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall,  by  r\ile  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 663  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
Identify  the  categories  and  types  of  adver- 
tisements for  new  automobiles  and  new  Ught 
duty  trucks  which  It  shaU  direct  to  contain 
the  information  which  Is  required  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  tliis  .-section,  to  the  ex- 
tent prescribed  by  it.  In  accwdance  with 
rxiles  to  be  establlRhed  by  the  Commission,  if 
any  such  advertisement  displays  the  pur- 
chase price  or  fuel  economy  characteristics 
of  a  new  automobile  or  light  duty  truck,  the 
Commission  may  require  such  advertise- 
ment to  include  a  statement  as  to  the  esti- 
mated annual  fuel  cost  or  the  fuel  economy 
of  such  automobile  or  light  duty  truck, 
whichever  is  appropriate.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator direct*  that  the  estimated  annual 
fuel  costs  shall  be  determined  separately  for 
different  geographic  regions  of  the  Nation, 
Advertising  covering  more  than  one  siTch 
region  shall  include  national  average  values 
with  respect  to  estimated  annual  fuel  costs. 
"(d)  Booklet.— Within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  annually 
thereafter,  a  booklet  which  compiles  the  au- 
tomobile and  light  d\Uy  truck  fuel  economy 
information  provided  to,  or  developed  by 
the  Administrator  imder  this  title  for  a  given 
model  year  shall  be  published  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  a  public  document  to  be 
placed  on  sale  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  Such  booklet  shall  present  such  Infor- 
mation In  a  clear,  concise,  and  objective 
manner,  and  the  Administrator  shall  take 
steps  to  encourage  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  such  Ijooklet  and  any  revision 
thereof:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion may  be  construed  to  require  the  compi- 
lation of  lists  which  compare  the  eslimated 


annual  fuel  costs  of  automobiles  by  model 
or  manufacturer's  name. 

"(e)  DiscLostTHE. — Beginning  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  it  shall 
be  unlawfxU  for  any  dealer  to  sell,  or  offer 
for  sale  In  commerce,  any  new  automobile 
or  new  light  duty  truck,  unless  the  esti- 
mated annual  fuel  cost  of  such  automobUe 
or  light  duty  truck.  Is  disclosed  by  such 
dealer  prior  to  any  such  sale.  Such  disclosure 
shall  appear  on  the  same  label,  tag.  direct 
mail  statement,  or  any  other  place  on  which 
the  purchase  price  or  acquisition  cost  of 
such  automobile  or  light  duty  truck  is  stated. 
In  accordance  with  rules  to  be  established 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Any  such 
disclosure  reqiUrement  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  to  be  fulfilled  if  the 
denier  obtains  a  written  statement  from  the 
purcliaser  that  such  purchaser  has  read  the 
relevant  motor  vehicle  energy  guide.  Mail 
order  literature,  catalogs,  brochures,  and 
other  media  communications  that  are  re- 
ceived in  more  than  one  geographic  region 
thai  contain  automobile  or  light  duty  truck 
price  or  acquisition  cost  data  mav  Include 
national  average  values  with  respect  to  esti- 
mated annual  fuel  costs. 

"(f)  Conforming  Amendmknt. — Section  ;i 
of  the  Automobile  Information  Disclosure 
Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  1232)  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  in  the  first  paragraph  'disclosing  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'disclosing  the  informa- 
tion required  by  the  Automobile  Fuel  Econ- 
omy Act  together  with  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning'. 

"prohibited  coNDtrrx 

"Sec.  508.  The  following  conduct  is  pro- 
hibited: 

"(1)  the  failure  to  provide  information  as 
required  In  accordance  with  this   title; 

-(2)  the  failure  to  permit  iuspeciion  pur- 
suant to  this  title: 

"(S)  the  failiu-e  to  comply  with  anv  label- 
ing, advertising,  and  disclosure  requirement 
mandated  or  authorized  under  section  507 
of  this  title.  Any  such  failure  shall  be  an 
umalr  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  under 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  Any  person  that  falls  to  comply  with 
any  labeling,  advertising,  or  discloeiu-e,  re- 
quirement mandated  or  authorized  under 
section  507  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  action 
under  section  6(m)  (1)  (A)  and  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;  and 

"(4)  the  failure  to  comply  with  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  standard,  rule, 
regtilation,  or  order  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

"CIVIt.   I'ENALTY 

■^EC.  509.  (a)  Determination  or  Penal- 
IV.— (1)  Any  manufacturer  who  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  after  a  proceeding 
(not  to  exceed  180  days  in  length)  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  have  failed  to  comply  with 
section  504(c)  of  this  title  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
les.-!  than  $50  and  not  more  than  $100  for 
each  mile  per  gallon  by  which  the  average 
fuel  economy  of  the  automobiles  or  light 
dutj-  trucks,  as  appropriate,  manufactured 
by  such  manufacturer  during  the  same 
model  year  falls  short  of  the  applicable  nUn- 
imum  fiiel  economy  performance  standard 
established  under  section  504(a)  of  this 
title,  miUtipUed  by  the  total  number  of 
automobUes  or  light  duty  trucks,  as  appro- 
priate, manufactured  by  such  manufacturer 
Uluir.g  sucli  model  year.  Fractional  miles 
per  gallon  deviations  from  an  applicable 
standard  shall  be  penalized  on  the  basis  of 
tlie  $50  to  $100  civil  penalty  muliiplied  by 
such  fraction. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  after  a  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  have  violated  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 508  of  this  title,  other  than  p.iragiaplvs 
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(3)  and  (4)  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  tlie 
United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violation;  each  day  of 
a  continuing  violation  is  a  separate  viola- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  a  civil  penalty  undf>r 
paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by  writ- 
ten notice. 

"(b)  Waiver  of  Penalty. — (1)  E:<cept  as 
provided  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  waive,  modify, 
or  remit,  with  or  without  conditions,  a  civil 
penalty  for  which  a  manufactvurer  is  deter- 
mined to  be  liable  under  sub.section  (a)  of 
this  section  only  (A)  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  insolvency  or  bankruptcy 
of  the  manufacturer  involved;  (B)  to  the 
extent  appropriate  to  reflect  the  impact  of 
any  acts  of  God,  fires,  or  strikes  on  the  fail- 
ure to  attain  an  applicable  standard;  or 
(Ct  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  the 
substantial  lessening  of  competition  within 
tlie  automobUe  or  light  dutv  truck  indus- 
tries. 

"(2)  Tlie  Secretary  may  waive  or  modify 
a  civil  penalty  for  which  a  manufacttu-er  is 
determhied  to  be  liable  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section  if  the  manufacturer  in- 
volved demonstrates  to  the  Secretary  that  ii 
the  penalty  were  paid  the  manufacture!- 
would  lack  sufficient  capital  and  the  ability 
to  attract  sufficient  capital  to  manufactuie 
automobUes  or  light  duty  trucks,  as  appro- 
priate, in  compliance  with  minimum  aver- 
age fuel  economy  performance  standards  and 
at  competitive  prices.  Before  granting  any 
such  waiver  or  modification  the  Secretary 
shall  examine  and  approve  a  compliance 
plan  which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  maun- 
factiuer  seeking  such  waiver  or  modification. 
A  compliance  plan  shall  speciy  the  manner 
In  which  applicable  average  fuel  ecoiuimv 
performance  standards  will  be  complied  with 
In  the  future. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  or  mottiiy 
a  civU  penalty  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section  if.  end  to  tlie 
extent  that  the  manufacturer  involved  dein- 
on-strates  to  the  Secretary  that  its  failure 
to  comply  with  an  applicable  average  fuel 
economy  performance  standard  resulted  from 
an  unanticipated  retail  sales  mix  among  dit- 
ferent  classes  of  automobiles  or  light  dtity 
trucks,  as  appropriate,  manufactured  by  it 
and  that  such  mix  was  beyond  the  control  oi 
the  manufacturer:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  waive  or  modify  any  such 
penalty  unless  the  manufacturer  involved 
demonstrates  to  the  Secretary  that  It  In- 
cluded iu  its  automobiles  or  light  duty 
trucks,  as  appropriate,  all  of  the  improve- 
ments to  Increase  fuel  economy  that  were 
technologically  feasible,  and  that  it  made  p 
good  faith  effort  to  produce  or  stimulate  a 
retail  sales  mix  that  would  have  resulted  in 
compliance  with  the  applicable  standards, 
through  advertising,  pricing  practices,  avail- 
abUity  of  models  and  any  other  means. 

"(c)  Recottpment  of  Penalty. — A  manu- 
facturer who  pays  a  civil  penalty  as  a  result 
of  a  determination  under  subseciion  (ai(l) 
of  this  section  may  recoup  from  the  Uuiteu 
States  all  or  part  of  the  amount  paid  if,  in 
any  of  the  next  five  model  yeais.  such  manu- 
facturer exceeds  the  minimum  average  fuf>: 
economy  performance  standard  applicable  in 
that  model  year.  The  amount  recouped  shn!l 
be  calculated  by  multiplying  (i )  the  numbct 
of  mues  per  gallon  (or  fraction  thereof)  b\ 
which  such  manufacturer  exceeds  the  ap- 
plicable average  fuel  economy  performance 
standard,  multiplied  by  (2)  the  total  num- 
ber of  automobiles  or  light  duty  trucks,  as 
appropriate,  maiuifactured  by  such  manu- 
facturer during  such  model  year  and  by  (3> 
the  per  mile  rate  at  which  the  civil  penaltv 
was  assessed  against  such  manufacturer.  The 
total  amount  recouped  by  a  manufacturer 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  any  such 
CivU  penalty  p.Md  by  such  manufacluier. 
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"(d)  Judicial  Review. — (1)  Any  inter- 
ested person  may  obtain  review,  in  the  ap- 
propriate court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States,  of  a  civil  penalty  assessed  under  this 
section.  Such  review  may  be  obtained  by 
filing  notice  of  appeal  in  svich  court  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  assessing 
such  penalty  and  by  simultaneously  sending 
a  copy  of  such  notice  by  certified  maU  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
file  in  such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the 
record  upon  which  faiUire  to  comply  or  vio- 
lation was  found  and  such  penalty  imposed. 
The  determinations  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
set  aside  If  found  to  be  unsupported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  pursuant  to  section  706 
(2)  (E)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become 
a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  recover  the  amount 
assessed  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  action,  the  valid- 
ity and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order  im- 
posing the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

"RELATIONSHIP    TO    STATE    LAW 

"Sec.  610.  After  the  effective  date  of  any 
rule  that  Is  promulgated  imder  this  title  re- 
lating to  minimum  average  fuel  economy 
performance  standards,  or  to  fuel  economy 
labeling  or  advertising,  no  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  adopt  or  enforce 
any  standards  relating  to  such  matte,  s  which 
are  inconsistent  therewith. 
"reports 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  Within  180  days  after  iiie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  comprehensive  report 
setting  forth  findings  and  containing  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  with  resjjcct 
to  speed  limiting  devices  known  as  governors. 
Such  report  shaU  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  an  exammatlon  of  the  feaslbUity. 
practicality,  safety,  and  associated  energy 
savings  of  a  requirement  that  manufac- 
turers Install  on  all  new  automobiles,  new 
light  duty  trucks,  and  other  new  motor  ve- 
hicles devices  that  would  make  it  impossible 
to  operate  such  vehicles  at  speeds  In  ex- 
cess of  the  national  maximum  speed  limit  for 
anv  stistalned  period  of  time. 

"(b)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shaU 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  a  comprehensive  report  setting 
forth  findings  and  containing  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  a  re- 
quirement that  each  new  automobile  and 
light  dxity  truck  be  equipped  with  a  fuel 
flow  Instrument  reading  directly  In  miles 
per  gallon  and  the  most  feasible  means  of 
equipping  used  automobiles  and  used  light 
duty  trucks  with  such  instruments.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
an  examination  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
instruments  in  promoting  voluntary  reduc- 
tions In  fuel  consumption,  tlie  cost  of  such 
instruments,  means  of  encouraging  automo- 
bile and  light  duty  truck  purchasers  to  vol- 
untarily purchase  automobUes  or  light  duty 
truclis,  as  appropriate,  eqtUpped  with  such 
instruments,  and  any  other  factor  bearing 
on  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  such  Instru- 
ments and  their  use. 

"(c)  (1)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  a  comprehensive  report  setting 
forth  findings  and  containing  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  wheth- 
er or  not  electric  vehicles  and  other  vehicles 
not  consuming  fuel  (as  defined  in  section  503 
of  this  title)  should  be  covered  by  this  title. 
Such  report  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  an  examination  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  vehicle  should  be  included  under 


the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  manner  in 
which  energy  requirements  of  such  vehicles 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  fuel  consum- 
ing vehicles,  the  extent  to  which  inclusion 
of  such  vehicles  would  stimulate  their  pro- 
duction and  introduction  into  commerce, 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislative 
action. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
'electric  vehicle'  means  a  vehicle  powered 
primarily  by  an  electric  motor  drawing  cur- 
rent from  rechargeable  batteries,  fuel  cells, 
or  other  portable  sources  of  electrical  cur- 
rent. 

•authorisation  of  appropriations 

'Sec.  512.  (a)  Secretary. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
funds  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976;  not  to  exceed 
$750,000  for  the  transitional  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1976;  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977; 
and  not  to  exceed  $.3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978. 

'•(b)  Administrator. — There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator 
for  cairying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
funds  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976:  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  for  the  transitional  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1976;  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977: 
and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978.". 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ■  Au- 
lumotive  Transport  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  202.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.) , 
as  amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

•TITLE  VI— RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

"short  title 

'Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Automotive  Transport  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act'. 

"findings  and  purposes 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress 
fi  lids  that — 

•■(1)  Elxistlng  automobiles,  on  the  average, 
fall  short  of  meeting  the  long-term  goals  of 
the  Nation  with  respect  to  safety,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  energy  conservation. 

"(2)  Advanced  alternatives  to  existing  au- 
tomobiles, could,  with  sufficient  research  and 
development  effort,  meet  these  long-term 
goals,  and  have  the  potential  to  be  mass  pro- 
duced at  reasonable  cost.  Such  advanced  au- 
tomobiles could  be  operated  with  signifi- 
cantly less  adverse  environmental  Impact  and 
fuel  consumption  than  existing  automobiles, 
while  meeting  all  of  the  other  requirements 
of  Federal  law. 

"(3)  Insufficient  resources  are  being  de- 
voted, Ijoth  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  private  sector,  to  research  and  devel- 
opment of  advanced  automobiles  and  auto- 
mobile components. 

"(4)  An  expanded  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  by  the  Federal  Government  Into 
advanced  automobiles  and  automobUe  com- 
ponents would  complement  and  stimulate 
corresponding  efforts  by  the  private  sector 
and  would  encourage  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  consider  seriously  the  substitution 
of  such  advanced  alternatives  for  existing 
automobiles  and  automobile  components. 

••(5)  The  Nation's  energy,  safety,  and  en- 
vironmental problems  are  urgent,  and  there- 
fore advanced  automobiles  and  automobile 
components  should  be  developed,  tested,  and 
prepared  for  manufacture  within  the  sliovt- 
est  praclicable  time. 


"(b)  PrsposES. — It  is  therefore  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  in  this  title — 

"(1)  to  make  contracts  and  grants  for. 
and  support  through  obligation  guarantees, 
research  and  development  leading  to  pro- 
duction prototypes  of  advanced  automobiles 
within  4  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  or  within  the  shortest  practi- 
cable time  consistent  with  approprlute  re- 
search and  development  techniques,  and  »o 
secure  the  certification  alter  testing  of  iii'ise 
prototypes  which  are  likely  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's long-term  goals  with  respect  to  fui! 
economy,  safely,  environmental  protection, 
and  other  objectives;   and 

•■(2)  to  preserve,  enhance,  and  facilitate 
competition  in  research,  development,  and 
production  of  existing  and  alternatlvt  au- 
tomobiles and  automobile  component?:. 
"definitions 

•  Sec.  603.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 

"(1)  'Administrator'  means  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration: 

"(3)  'advanced  automobile'  means  a  per- 
sonal use  transportation  vehicle  propelled 
by  fuel,  which  Is  energy-efficient,  safe,  dam- 
age-resistant, and  environmentally  sound 
and  which — 

■•(A) requires,  consistent  with  environmen- 
tal requirements,  the  least  total  amount  of 
energy  to  be  consumed  with  respect  to  Us 
fabrication,  operation,  and  disposal,  and  rep- 
resents a  substantial  improvement  over 
existing  automobile"!  with  respect  to  such 
factors; 

"(B)  can  be  mass  prodviced  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title; 

"(C)  operates  safely  and  with  sufficient 
performance  with  respect  to  acceleration, 
cold  weather  starting,  cruising  speed,  and 
other  performance  factors; 

"(D)  to  the  extent  practicable,  is  capable 
of  Intermodal  adaptability;  and 

"(E)  at  a  minimum,  can  be  produced,  dis- 
tributed, operated,  and  disposed  of  In  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  of  Federal  law. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  requirements 
with  respect  to  fuel  economy,  exhaust  emis- 
sions, noise  control,  safety,  and  damage  re- 
sistance; 

"(3)  'damage  resistance'  refers  to  the 
ability  of  an  automobile  to  withstand 
physical  damage  when  Involved  in  an  acci- 
dent: 

"(4)  'developer'  means  any  person  engaged 
In  whole  or  in  part  In  research  or  other  efforts 
directed  toward  the  development  of  produc- 
tion prototypes  of  an  advanced  automobile 
or  automobiles: 

"(6)  'fuel'  means  any  energj-  source  ch- 
pable  of  propelling  an  automobUe; 

'■(6)  'fuel  economy'  refers  to  the  avera^ie 
number  of  niUes  traveled  in  represeniaiive 
driving  conditions  by  an  automobUe  per 
gallon  of  fuel  consumed,  ns  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  In  accordance  with  test  pro- 
cedures established  by  rule.  Such  procedures 
.'^hail  require  that  fuel  economy  tests  be  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  emissions  tests 
mandated  by  section  206  of  the  Clean  An  A  i 
(42U.S.C.  1867f-5); 

••<?)  'intermodal  adaptability'  refers  <a 
any  characteristic  of  an  automobUe  which 
enables  it  to  be  operated  or  carried,  or  whle  li 
facUitates  such  operation  or  carriage,  by  or 
on  an  alternate  mode  or  other  system  of 
transportation; 

"(8)  'production  prototvpe'  means  an  au- 
tomobUe which  is  hi  Itfi  final  stage  of  devel- 
opment and  which  Is  capable  of  being  placed 
into  production,  for  sale  at  retail,  in  quan- 
tities exceeding  10,000  automobiles  per  year; 

"(9)  •reliability'  refers  to  the  average  time 
and  distance  over  which  norma'  automobile 
operation  c«n  be  expected  without  rep"lr  or 
replacement  of  parts,  and  to  the  ease  of 
diagnosis  and  rfpili   of  «n  aiitomobl'.e  ard 
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of  lt3  systems  and  parts  which  tail  during 
lue  or  which  are  damaged  In  an  accident; 

"(10)  'safety*  refers  to  the  performance  of 
ail  automobile  or  automobile  equipment  In 
siKh  a  manner  that  the  public  Is  protected 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  accident  and 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  death  or  bodilv 
Injury  in  case  of  accident: 

"(11)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretarv  of 
Transportation; 

"(12)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islanda.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  or  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"(13)  "Vehicle  Certification  Board'  mean<; 
the  Low-Emission  Vehicle  Certification 
Board  established  pursuant  to  section  212 
of  the  CTean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f-6e) . 

"DtJTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  shall  establish, 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation,  a 
program  to  Insure  the  development  of  one 
or  more  production  prototypes  of  an  ad- 
vanced automobile  or  advanced  automobiles 
within  4  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  or  within  the  shortest  practi- 
cable time  consistent  with  appropriate  re- 
search and  development  techniques  and 
which  utilizes,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, nonpetroleum  base  fuels.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
in  order  to  stimulate  such  development  of 
an  advanced  automobile  by  private  Interests 
the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  make  contracts  and  grants  for  re- 
search and  development  efforts  which  are 
likely  to  lead  or  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  advanced  automobile  or  ad- 
vanced automobiles  hi  accordance  with  the 
provisions   of   section    607   of   this   title; 

"(2)  make  obligation  guarantees  for  re- 
search and  development  efforts  which  show 
promise  of  leading  or  contributing  to  the 
development  of  an  advanced  automobile  cw 
advanced  automobiles,  lu  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  608  of  this  Utle; 

"(3)  establish  and  conduct  new  projects 
and  accelerate  existing  projects  within  the 
Department  of  Tran.sportatlon  which  may 
contribute  to  the  develc^ment  of  production 
prototypes  of  an  advanced  automobile  or  ad- 
vanced automobiles; 

"(4)  test  or  direct  the  testing  of  produc- 
tion prototypes,  and  seciu-e  certification  as 
advanced  automobUos  for  those  which  meet 
the  appUcable  requirements,  in  accordance 
with  section  609  of  this  title; 

"(5)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  to 
developers  information,  data,  and  materials 
that  may  be  relevant  to  the  development  of 
an  advanced  automobile  or  advanced  auto- 
mobUes; 

"(8)  prepare  and  submit  studies,  as  re- 
qiUred  under  section  612  of  this  title;  and 

"(7)  evaluate  any  reasonable  new  (»■  im- 
proved technology,  a  description  of  which  Is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  in  writing,  which 
could  lead  or  contribute  to  the  development 
of  an  advanced  automobile. 

"COOaoINATIOK    BETWKMf    TBX    SECEETABY    AND 
THB   ADMimSTBATOS 

"Sbc.  606.  The  Secretary  shall  not  make 
contracts,  grants  or  obligation  guarantees 
for.  <x  conduct  or  accelerate,  any  research 
and  development  which  mav  duplicate  in 
whole  or  m  substantial  part,  any  project  (1) 
that  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Administra- 
tor, under  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.8.C.  6001)  or  any  other  Federal  law  or 
(2)  that  wlU  be  or  Is  likely  to  be  so  sponsored 
within  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future  Tlie 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sult and  cooperate  with  respect  to  their  re- 
spective duties  and  responsibiUties,  and  they 
shall  coordinate  their  respective  activities,  lii 
areas  of  shared  concern,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, In  order  that  the  duties  and  respou- 
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.«=lbilltie«!  of  both  officers  may  be  performed 
in  a  way  tliat  will  lead  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  policy  of  this  title  in  the  short- 
est time  and  In  the  most  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  manner  possible.  The  Administrator 
shall  assist  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  of  the 
lawful  authority  of,  and  funds  appropriated 
to,  the  Administrator,  in  the  carryhig  out  of 
air.-  duties  described  in  section  604  of  this 
title. 

"Pr>WKR.i  OK  1  UK  !S,';tT.1-.T*"Y 

•Sec.  606.  In  addition  to  the  powers  .spe- 
cincRlly  enumenited  in  any  otiier  provision  of 
this  title,  tiie  Secretary  is  aiithori,:ed  to — 

■(1)  appoint  such  attorney.*,  employees, 
agents,  consultants,  and  otlier  personnel  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  define  the 
duties  of  such  personnel,  determine  the 
iimount  of  compensation  and  other  benefits 
for  the  services  of  siicli  personnel  and  pay 
them  accordingly; 

"(2|  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
.services  to  the  same  exteiu  as  is  authorized 
under  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  ^150  a  day 
ior  qualified  experts; 

"(3)  obtain  the  assistance  of  anv  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Ooveru- 
juent  upon  written  request,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise.  Identifying  the  as- 
sistance tlie  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  any  dxity  under  this  title.  Such 
i'.asistance  shall  Include,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  transfer  of  personnel  with  theh-  con- 
.srtit  and  wlUiout  prejudice  to  their  position 
and  ratinj;; 

"i4)  enter  hito,  without  regard  to  .section 
37(»9  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  6) ,  siich  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  trausactions  as 
may  be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  duties 
tmder  this  title,  with  any  government  agency 
or  any  person;  and 

"(5)  purchase,  iea.se,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
improve,  use,  or  deal  in  and  with  any 
property;  seU,  mortgage,  lea-se,  exchange  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  propertv  or  other 
assets;  and  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  any 
property  or  services  In  aid  of  anv  purpose 
of  this  title.  ■    ^    ^ 

"CONTBACTS  AND  r-RANlS 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  Gbneral.— (]»  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  funds,  by  contract  and 
grant,  to  Uiitiatc,  continue,  supplement,  and 
maintain  research  and  development  pro- 
grams or  activities  which,  in  the  Secretary's 
Judgment,  appear  likely  to  lead  or  contrib- 
ute to  the  development,  in  production  pro- 
totj-pe  form,  of  an  advanced  automobile  or 
advanced  automobiles. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  atuhori/cod  to  m.ike 
such  contract*  and  ferants  with  anv  Federal 
agency,  laboratory,  university,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. Industrial  organization,  public 
or  private  agency.  Institution,  organization, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  individual. 

"(b)  CoNstaxATioN.— In  addition  to  liie 
requirements  of  section  603  of  this  title 
the  Secretary,  in  the  exercise  of  duties  aud 
refgjousibUities  under  tills  .section,  sh^ll  con- 
sult with  the  AdniUilstrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Pi-otectlon  Agency  and  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  consultation  with 
representatives  of  science.  Industrv,  aud  such 
other  groups  as  may  have  special  expertise 
In  the  areas  of  automobile  research,  develop- 
ment, aud  technology.  The  Secretary  may 
establish  an  advisory  panel  or  panels  to  re- 
view aud  to  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  applications  for  funding  under 
this  section. 

"(c)  PRocEDxmE. — Each  contract  and  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  such  nUes  aud  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  shall  preBcrlb«  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  of  section 
603  of  this  title.  Each  application  for  fund- 
ing shall  »)e  made  in  writing  in  such  form 


and  witli  such  content  and  other  submls- 
sions  as  the  Secretary  shaU  require. 

"ODLICAXION   GtrARAUrEES 

"Skc.  608.  (a)  Oenerai,.— (1)  The  Secretary 
is  authorised,  lu  accordance  with  the  provl'- 
.sions  of  this  section  aud  .such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  sliall  prescribe,  t>> 
{juhrantee,  aud  to  make  commitment  to 
},'uarantee,  the  payment  of  Uiterest  on,  and 
the  principal  balance  of.  loans  aud  other 
obligations.  If  the  obligation  Uivolved  Is,  or 
will  i)e,  entered  into  in  order  to  Initiate, 
continue,  supplement,  and  maintain  research 
and  development  programs  or  activities 
which,  in  the  Secretary's  Judgment,  appear 
likely  to  lead  to  the  development,  in  produc- 
tion prototype  form,  and  to  the  a\aiiabilitv. 
of  an  advanced  automobile  or  advanced  auto- 
mobiles. Each  application  for  such  an  obli£;a- 
tion  guarantee  shall  be  made  in  writing' it. 
the  Secretary  in  such  form  aUd  with  sudi 
content  and  other  submissions  as  the  Secrt- 
tary  shall  require,  in  order  reasonably  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  Eacli 
guarantee  and  commitment  to  guarantee 
shaU  be  extended  lu  such  form,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions,  aud  pursuant  to  suc'i 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. Each  guarantee  and  commitment  to 
guarantee  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
holder  of  the  obligation  to  which  such  guar- 
antee or  commitment  applies.  The  Secretary' 
is  authorized  to  approve  any  modification  o. 
any  provision  of  a  gtiarantee  or  a  commit- 
ment to  gtmrautee  such  an  obligation,  in- 
cluding the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
of  interest  or  principal,  security,  or  any  other 
terms  or  conditions,  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  that  such  modification  Is  equitable, 
not  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  the  Unite<i 
States,  and  has  been  consented  to  by  tlie 
holder  of  such  obligation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  so 
guarantee  and  to  make  such  commitments 
to  any  Federal  agency,  laboratory,  unlversitv, 
nonprofit  organization,  industrial  organiza- 
tion, public  or  private  agency.  Institution, 
organization,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
individual. 

"(b)  Exception.— No  obligation  shall  })e 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  under  stibsectlon 
(a)  of  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  fludw 
that  no  other  reasonable  means  of  flnancinf; 
or  refinancing  Is  reasonably  available  to  the 
applicant. 

"(c)  Ch.«ces. — (1(  The  Secretary  shall 
charge  and  collect  such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  reasonable  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  applications  few  the  guarantee  ol 
an  obligation,  for  the  appraisal  of  properties 
offered  as  security  for  such  a  guarantee,  or 
for  the  Issuance  of  commitments  to  gtiar- 
antee. 

"(2)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  set  a  premliua 
charge  of  not  more  tlian  1  percent  per  year 
for  a  loan  or  other  obligation  guaranteed 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  VAimrry. — No  guamntee  or  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  an  obligation  entered 
Into  by  the  Secretcu-y  shall  be  terminated, 
canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked,  except  hi  ac- 
cordance with  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  a 
guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  underlying 
obligation  is  In  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  that  such  obligation 
has  been  approved  and  is  legal  as  to  principal, 
Interest,  and  other  terms.  Such  a  guarantee 
or  commitment  shall  be  vaUd  and  Incon- 
testable In  the  hands  of  a  holder  as  of  the 
date  when  the  Secretary  entered  Into  the 
contract  of  guarantee  or  commitment  to 
guarantee,  except  as  to  fraud,  diuress,  mutual 
mistake  of  fact,  or  material  misrepresentation 
by  or  Involving  such  holder. 

"(e)  Default  and  Recovery. — (i)  if  there 
Is  a  default  in  any  payment  by  the  obligor  of 
Interest  tw  principal  due  under  an  obliga- 
tion gtiarnnteed  by  the  Secretarv  under  this 
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section,  and  such  default  htts  continued  for 
60  days,  the  holder  of  such  obligation  shall 
have  the  right  to  demand  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  such  unpaid  amount.  Within 
such  period  as  may  be  specified  In  the  guar- 
antee or  related  agreements,  but  not  later 
than  45  days  from  the  date  of  such  demand, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  pay  to  such  ob- 
ligee the  unpaid  interest  on,  and  unpaid 
principal  of,  the  obligation  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  as  to  which  the  obligor  has  de- 
faulted, unless  the  Secretary  finds  tliat  there 
was  no  default  by  the  obligor  in  the  payment 
of  Interest  or  principal  or  that  such  default 
has  been  remedied. 

"(2)  If  a  pajrment  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  all  rights  specified  in 
the  guarantee  or  related  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  any  security  which  the  Secretary 
held  with  respect  to  the  guarantee  of  such 
obligation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
authority  to  complete,  maintain,  operate, 
lease,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  pursuant  to  such  guarantee 
or  related  agreements. 

"(3)  If  there  is  a  default  under  any 
guarantee  or  commitment  to  guarantee  an 
obligation,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  At- 
torney General  who  shall  take  such  action 
against  the  obligor  or  any  other  parties  liable 
thereunder  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  The  holder  of 
such  obligation  shall  make  available  to  the 
United  States  all  records  and  evidence  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  any  such  suit. 

"(f)  Authorization  for  Appropriations. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not 
to  exceed  $175,000,000,  to  pay  the  Interest  on, 
and  the  principal  balance  of,  any  obligation 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  as  to  which  the 
obligor  has  defaulted:  Provided,  That  the 
outstanding  Indebtedness  guaranteed  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $175,000,000. 
"testing  and  certification 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  Environmentm,  Protection 
Agency. — The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  test,  or 
cause  to  be  tested,  in  a  facility  subject  to  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  supervision, 
each  production  prototype  of  an  automobile 
developed  in  whole  or  In  part  with  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  this  title,  or 
referred  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary,  to 
determine  whether  such  production  proto- 
type complies  with  any  exhaust  emission 
standards  or  any  other  requirements  pro- 
mulgated or  reasonably  expected  to  be  pro- 
mulgated under  uny  provision  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq),  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972  (42  U.S.C.  4901),  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  administered 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  conjunction  with  any 
test  for  compliance  with  exhaust  emission 
standards  under  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  also  conduct  tests  to  determine 
the  fuel  economy  of  such  prototype  automo- 
bile. Such  Administrator  shall  submit  all 
test  data  and  the  results  of  such  tests  to 
the  Vehicle  Certification  Board. 

"(b)  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  test, 
or  shall  cause  to  be  tested  In  a  facility  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by  the  Secretary,  all  pro- 
duction prototypes  of  advanced  automobiles 
which  the  Secretary  or  a  developer  may  sub- 
mit to  the  Vehicle  Certification  Board  for 
certification  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  Such  tests  shall  be  conducted;  ac- 
cording to  testing  procedures  to  be  developed 
by  the  Secretary,  to  determine  whether  each 
such  automobile  complies  with  any  stand- 
ards promulgated  as  of  the  date  of  such 
testing  or  reasonably  expected  to  be  promul- 
gated prior  to  the  sale  at  retail  of  such  auto- 
mobile, under  any  provision  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 


(15  U.S.C.  1381).  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1901 
et  seq.),  the  Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act  (15  U.S.C.  1232),  and  any  other 
statute  enacted  by  Congress  and  applicable  to 
automobiles.  The  Secretary  shall  also  refer 
any  such  automobile  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
testing  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  All  production 
prototypes  of  advanced  automobiles  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  testing  under 
this  subsection,  including  vehicles  developed 
without  any  Federal  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  title.  All  test  data  and  the  results  of 
all  tests  conducted  by  the  Secretary,  or  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary's  supervision,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Vehicle  Certification  Board, 
together  with  all  conclusions,  and  reasons 
therefor,  with  respect  to  whether  the  auto- 
mobile tested  merits  certification  as  an  ad- 
vanced automobile.  The  Secretary,  or  llie  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  If  appropriate,  shall  conduct,  or 
cause  to  be  conducted,  any  additional  tests 
which  are  requested  by  the  Vehicle  Certi- 
fication Board  and  shall  furnish  to  such 
Board  any  other  Information  which  it  re- 
quests or  which  is  deemed  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

••(c)  Vehicle  Certification  Board. — Upon 
application  by  a  developer  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  a  production  prototype 
of  a  particular  automobile  or  automobiles, 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  all  required  and 
relevant  test  data  and  test  results  pursuant 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Vehicle  Certification  Board  shall  certify 
such  automobile  as  an  advanced  automobile 
or  shall  issue  a  denial  of  such  certification 
with  reasons  therefor.  Each  applicatlou  for 
certification  shall  be  made  to  the  Vehicle 
Certification  Board  in  writing,  in  such  form 
and  with  such  content  and  other  submissions 
as  such  Board  may  require.  Each  determi- 
nation as  to  certification  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  such  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  as  such  Board  shall  prescribe. 

"PATENTS 

•'Sec.  610.  (a)  Title  to  Inventions. — 
Whenever  an  Invention  is  mside  or  conceived 
during,  or  in  the  course  of,  or  as  a  conse- 
quence of,  activity  conducted  in  accordance 
with  or  related  to  a  contract  made  or  entered 
into  under  this  title,  title  to  such  invention 
shall  vest  in  the  United  States,  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that — 

•■(1)  the  person  who  made  the  Invention 
was  employed  or  assigned  to  perform  research 
or  development  work,  and  that  the  invention 
is  related  to  the  work  such  person  wsls  em- 
ployed or  assigned  to  perform,  or  that  it  was 
within  the  scope  of  such  person's  employ- 
ment duties,  whether  or  not  the  Invention 
was  made  during  working  hours  and  whether 
or  not  the  invention  was  made  with  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Government;  or 

•'(2)  the  Invention  Is  related  to  the  con- 
tract, or  to  the  work  or  duties  which  the 
person  who  made  the  invention  was  employed 
or  assigned  to  perform,  even  though  such  per- 
son was  not  employed  or  assigned  to  perform 
research  or  development  work,  if  the  in- 
vention was  made  during  working  hours,  or 
If  it  was  made  with  a  contribution  from  the 
Government. 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "con- 
tribution from  the  Government'  Includes  the 
use  of  Government  facilities,  equipment,  ma- 
terials, allocated  funds,  information  propri- 
etary to  the  Government,  or  any  services 
during  working  hours  of  Government  em- 
ployees. If  patents  are  issued  on  such  an  In- 
vention the  patents  shall  be  issued  to  the 
United  States,  unless  in  particular  circum- 
stances the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
this  section,  waives  all  or  any  part  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Report. — Each  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  with  any 


person  shall  contain  effective  provisions  re- 
quiring such  person  to  furnish  a  prompt  and 
written  report  to  tiie  Secretary  with  respect 
to  any  invention,  discovery,  improvement, 
or  innovation  which  may  be  made  in  the 
course  of,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  activity 
conducted  In  accordance  with  or  related  to 
such  contract.  Each  such  report  shall  con- 
tain accurate  and  complete  technical  In- 
formation, In  accordance  with  specifications 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Waiver. — The  Secretary  may  waive  all 
or  any  part  of  tlie  rights  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  any  invention  or  class  of 
Inventions  which  is  made,  or  wliich  may 
be  made,  by  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
in  the  course  of,  or  as  a  consequence  of, 
activity  conducted  in  accordance  with,  or 
related  to,  any  contract  under  this  title, 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  general  public  would  best  be  served 
by  such  a  waiver.  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain and  periodically  update  a  publicly  avail- 
able record  of  waiver  determinations.  In 
making  such  determinations,  the  Secretary 
sliall  strive  to — 

•■(1)  make  the  benefits  of  the  advanced 
automobile  research  and  development  pro- 
gram widely  available  to  the  public  in  the 
shortest  practicable  time: 

'•(2)  promote  the  commercial  utilization 
of  such  inventions: 

■•(3)  encourage  participation  by  private 
persons  in  the  Secretary's  advanced  automo- 
bile research  and  development  program;  and 

"(4)  foster  competition  and  prevent  undue 
market  concentration,  or  the  creation  or 
maintenance  of  other  situations  inconsistent 
with  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(d)  Contract  Waivers. — In  determiuln^ 
whether  It  would  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  general  public 
to  grant  such  a  waiver  to  a  contractor  at 
the  time  a  contract  is  entered  into,  the  Sec- 
retary shall   include  as  considerations — 

••(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  participation 
of  the  contractor  will  expedite  the  attain- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  program; 

'•(2)  the  extent  to  which  a  waiver  of  all 
or  any  part  of  such  rights  in  any  or  all 
fields  of  technology  is  needed  to  secure  the 
participation  of  the  particular  contractor; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  contractor's 
commercial  position  may  expedite  utilization 
of  the  research  aud  development  program 
results; 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
has  contributed  to  the  field  of  technology 
to  be  funded  under  the  contract; 

"(5)  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, including  the  intended  use  of  the  re- 
sults developed  thereunder; 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  contractor 
has  made  or  will  make  substantial  invest- 
ment of  financial  resources  or  technology 
developed  at  the  contractor's  private  expense 
which  will  directly  benefit  the  work  to  be 
performed  under  the  contract; 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which  the  field  of  tech- 
nology to  be  funded  under  the  contract  has 
been  developed  at  the  contractor's  private 
expense; 

'•(8)  the  extent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment Intends  to  further  develop,  to  the  point 
of  commercial  utilization,  the  results  of 
the  contract  effort: 

"(9)  the  extent  to  which  the  contract  ob- 
jectives are  concerned  with  the  public  health, 
public  safety,  or  public  welfare; 

"(10)  the  likely  effect  of  the  waiver  on 
competition  and  market  concentration;  and 

"(11)  the  extent  to  which  a  contractor, 
which  Is  a  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tion, has  a  technology  transfer  capability 
and  program  which  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  consistent  with  the  applicable 
policies  of  this  subsection. 
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"(e)  SuBscQrENT  WAn-EHs.— In  determining 
whether  It  would  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  general  public 
to  grant  such  a  waiver  at  a  subsequent  date 
to  a  contractor  or  to  an  Inventor,  with  re- 
spect to  an  Identified  Invention,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  specifically  consider  (1)  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (11)  of  subsection  (d), 
as  applied  to  such  invention;  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  such  waiver  is  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  Incentive  to  call  forth  private  risk 
capital  for  the  development  and  conunerclal 
distribution  of  such  invention;  and  (3)  the 
extent  to  which  the  plans,  intentions,  and 
ability  of  the  contractor  or  inventor  are 
likely  to  result  in  expeditious  commercial 
distribution  of  such  invention. 

"if)  Resekvations. — Whenever  title  to  an 
ijuentlon  is  vested  in  the  United  States, 
a  revocable  or  irrevocable,  nonexclusive,  and 
paid-up  license  for  the  practice  of  such  in- 
ventiotx  throughout  the  world  may  be  re- 
served to  the  contractor  or  to  the  Inventor 
Thereof.  The  rights  to  such  an  invention  may 
be  similarly  reserved  in  any  foreign  country 
in  which  the  United  States  has  elected  not 
to  secure  patent  rights  and  in  which  such 
contractor  or  Inventor  elects  to  secvire  a 
patent,  subject  to  the  rights  described  in 
subsections  (h)(2),  (h)(3),  (h)(6).  and 
( h )  ( 7 1  of  this  section :  Provided,  That  such 
a  contractor  or  inventor  shall  3  years  after 
the  date  of  issuance  of  such  a  patent,  and 
at  any  time  upon  the  specific  request  of  the 
Secretary,  submit  the  report  specified  in 
subsection  (hi(l)  of  this  section. 

"(g)  Licenses.— (1)  Subject  to  subsection 
(g)i2»  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  promulgate  regiilatlons  specl- 
fyhig  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
licenses  may  be  granted  in  any  Invention  to 
which  title  is  vested  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Pursuant  to  subsection  (g)(1)  of  this 
section  and  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary  may  grant  ex- 
clusive or  partially  exclusive  licenses  in  any 
invention,  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  proposed  license  would  best  sene 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
general  public,  in  light  of  the  applicant's  In- 
tentions, plans,  and  capacity  to  bring  such 
invention  to  practical  or  commercial  applica- 
tions: 

"(Bi  the  desired  practical  or  commercial 
application  of  such  inventions  have  not  been 
achieved,  or  are  not  likely  expeditiously  to 
be  achieved,  under  any  nonexclusive  Ucens* 
which  has  been  granted,  or  which  may  be 
granted,  on  such  Invention; 

"(Ci  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  li- 
censing Is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  incen- 
tive to  make  available  the  risk  capital  and 
other  financing  necessary  to  bring  the  inven- 
tion to  the  point  of  practical  or  commercial 
applications;  and 

•■(D)  the  terms  and  scope  of  exclusivity  of 
tlie  proposed  license  ore  not  substantially 
greater  than  are  necessary  to  provide  suf- 
ficient Incentive  for  bringing  such  Invention 
to  the  point  of  practical  «r  commercial  ap- 
plications, and  to  provide  the  licensee  with 
sufficient  opportunity  to  recoup  its  costs  and 
to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  thereon:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shall  not  grant 
such  an  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  li- 
cense if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
grant  of  such  a  license  wUl  tend  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  to  result  In 
undue  concentration  in  any  section  of  the 
cotmtry  in  any  line  of  commerce  to  which 
the  technology  to  be  licensed  relates.  The 
Secretary  shall  maintain  and  periodically  up- 
date a  publicly  available  record  of  determina- 
tions concerning  applications  for  and  the 
grant  of  such  licenses. 

"(hf  Tebms  and  CoNniTioNs. — Any  waiver 
of  rights,  and  any  grant  of  an  exclusive  or 
partially  exclusive  license,  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
deiermiue  to  be  appropriate  for  the  protec- 


tion of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
ot  the  general  public.  Such  terms  and  condi- 
tions may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to — 

"(1)  periodic,  written  reports,  at  reason- 
able intervals  and  at  any  time  when  specifi- 
cally requested  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  com- 
mercial use  that  is  being  made  or  is  Intended 
to^  be  made  of  the  Invention  involved; 

"(2)  the  right,  at  a  minimum,  of  an  ir- 
revocable, nonexclusive,  and  paid-up  license 
to  make,  use,  and  seU  the  invention  involved 
throughout  the  world,  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  (including  any  Govern- 
ment agency)  and  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
States  and  theh-  political  subdivisions,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  acquire  such  a 
license  for  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions: 

"(3)  the  right  in  the  United  States  to  sub- 
license any  foreign  government  to  make,  use 
and  seU  the  invention  involved,  pursuant  to 
any  existing  or  future  treaty  or  agreement,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  it  would  be  in  the 
national  Interest  to  acquire  this  right; 

"(4)  the  reservation  in  the  United  States 
of  the  rights  to  the  Invention  Uivolved  in  any 
country  in  which  the  contractor  does  not  file 
an  application  for  a  patent  within  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine; 

"(5)  the  right  in  the  Secretary  to  require 
the  granting  of  a  nonexclusive,  exclusive,  or 
partially  exclusive  license  to  a  responsible 
applicant  or  applicants,  upon  terms  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances  (A)  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  invention  involved,  or  an  appli- 
cation thereof,  is  required  for  public  use  by 
governmental  regulations:  (B)  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  fulfiu  health, 
safety,  or  energy  needs;  or  (C)  for  such  other 
purposes  as  may  be  stipulated  in  the  appli- 
cable agreement; 

"(6)  the  right  In  the  Secretary  to  termi- 
nate the  waiver  or  license  Involved,  In  whole 
or  In  part,  unless  the  person  who  receives 
such  waiver  of  rights  or  who  is  granted  such 
license  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  such  person  has  taken,  or 
that  such  person  wUl  take  within  a  reason- 
able time  thereafter,  effective  steps  to  accom- 
plish substantial  utilization  of  the  hiventlon 
involved; 

"(7)  the  right  In  the  Secretary,  commenc- 
ing 3  years  after  the  grant  of  a  license  and 
4  years  after  the  effective  date  of  a  waiver 
of  rights  to  an  Invention,  to  require  the 
granting  of  a  nonexclusive  or  partially  ex- 
clusive license  to  any  responsible  appUcant, 
upon  terms  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  right  in  the  Secretary,  under 
appropriate  circumstances,  to  terminate  such 
a  waiver  or  license,  in  whole  or  in  part,  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  a  petition  with  the  Sec- 
retary, by  an  interested  person,  and  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 

"(A)  if  the  Secretary  after  providing  an 
opportunity  to  the  recipient  of  such  waiver 
or  license,  and  to  any  other  Interested  per- 
son, to  submit  such  relevant  and  material 
information  as  may  be  appropriate  and  after 
reviewing  such  information,  determines  that 
such  waiver  or  license  has  tended  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  to  result  In 
undue  concentration  In  any  section  of  the 
countrj'  in  any  line  of  commerce  to  which  the 
technology  relates;  or 

"(B)  tmless  the  recipient  of  such  waiver 
or  license  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  at  such  hearing  that  such 
recipient  has  taken,  or  that  such  recipient 
will  take,  within  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after, effective  steps  to  accomplish  substan- 
tial  utilization   of   the  Invention   involved. 

"(1)  Notice. — The  Secretary  shall  cause 
a  notice  to  be  published  periodlcallv,  not 
less  than  once  each  year,  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  in  other  appropriate  publica- 
tions. Including  the  electronic  media,  advis- 
ing the  public  of  the  right  to  have  a  hearUig, 
as   poovlded    in    subsection    (h»(7)    of   this 
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section,  and  of  the  availability  of  the  records 
of  determinations  under  thU  section. 

"(J)  Small  Business.— If  the  applicant 
for  a  waiver  of  rights  to  an  Invention  or  for 
a  license  is  a  small  business,  as  defined  bv 
regulations  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Secretary  shall  consider  and 
accord  weight  to  such  factor. 

"(k)  Other  Licenses.— Wlienever  the  Sec- 
retary, pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and  upon  the  ap- 
plication by  any  person,  determines  that— 
"(1)   a  right  under  any  patent,  which  is 
not  otherwise  reasonably  available,  is  rea- 
sonably   necessary,    in    furtherance    of    the 
policy  of  fosterhig  expeditious  commercial 
application   of   advanced   automotive   tech- 
nologies, to  the  development,  demonstration, 
or  commercial  application  of  any  advanced 
automotive  invention,  process,  or  system;  and 
"(2)  there  are  no  other  reasonable  methods 
to  achieve  such  development,  demonstration 
or  commercial  application, 
the  Secretary  shall  so  certlfv  to  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States 
The  Secretary  shall  petition  such  court  to 
order  and  the  owner  and  or  the  exclusiv 
licensee  of  such  patent  to  grant  a  license 
thereunder  at  such  reasonable  royalty  and 
on  such  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory 
terms   and    conditions    as    the    court    shall 
determUie.    The    court    shall    provide    such 
patentee  or  exclusive  licensee,  or  both,  as 
appropriate,   an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
Including  a  de  novo  review  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  The  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  the  district  court  for  the 
Judicial   district  In  which  the  patentee  or 
the  exclusive  licensee  of  such  patent  resides 
does  business,  or  is  found. 

"(1)  Protection. — ^The  Secretarj'  Is  author- 
ized to  take  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
steps,  which  are  suitable,  to  protect  any 
Invention  or  discovery  to  which  the  United 
States  holds  title.  The  Secretary  shall  require 
that  any  contractor  or  other  person,  who 
acquires  rights  to  an  Invention  under  this 
section,  protect  such  invention. 

"(m)  Defdjitions.— As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(1)  'contract'  means  any  contract,  grant, 
agreement,  tmderstandlng,  obligation  guar- 
antee, or  other  anangement  which  involves 
any  research  and  development  work;  the 
term  includes  any  assignment,  substitution 
of  parties,  or  subcontract  thereunder; 

"(2)  'contractor'  means  any  person  who 
has  a  contract  with,  or  on  behalf  of.  the 
Secretary  under  this  title; 

"(3)  'invention'  means  any  invention  or 
discovery,  whether  patented  or  unpatented; 
and 

"(4)  'made',  when  used  in  relation  to  any 
invention,  means  the  conception  or  first  ac- 
tual reduction  to  practice  of  such  Invention. 
"records,  Airorr,  and  examination 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  Records.— Each  recipient  of 
financial  assistance  or  guarantees  under  this 
title,  whether  In  the  form  of  grants,  sub- 
grants,  contracts,  subcontracts,  obligation 
guarantees,  or  other  arrangements,  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  was  given  or  used. 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  such  total 
cost  which  was  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

"(b)  Audit  and  Examination. — ^The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  3  years  after  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect or  imdertaklng  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a I  of  this  section,  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books, 
docun-.ents.  p.ipers.  and  records  of  such  re- 
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celpts  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Comptroller  General  may  be  related  or 
pertinent  to  the  grants,  subgrants,  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,  obligation  guarantees, 
or  other  arrangements  referred  to  In  such 
subsection. 

"reports 

"Sec  612.  On  or  before  July  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  of  activities  under  this  title. 
Such  report  shall  include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to — 

"(1)  an  account  of  the  state  of  automo- 
bile research  and  development  in  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  the  number  and  amount  of  contracts 
and  gi'ants  made  and  of  obligations  guar- 
anteed; 

"(3)  the  progress  made  in  developing  pro- 
duction prototypes  of  advanced  automobiles 
within  the  shortest  practicable  time  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title;  and 

"(4)  suggestions  for  improvements  In  ad- 
vanced automobile  research  and  development, 
including  recommendations  for  legislation. 
"government  procurement 

"Sec.  613.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  consult  periodically  with  the 
Vehicle  Certification  Board  to  determine 
when  production  prototypes  of  an  advanced 
automobile  are  likely  to  be  available.  After 
a  production  prototype  has  been  certified, 
under  section  609(c)  of  this  title,  as  an  ad- 
vanced automobile,  the  Vehicle  Certification 
Board,  in  conjunction  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  require 
all  Federal  agencies  to  procure  and  to  use 
such  advanced  automobiles  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible.  Such  Administrator  shall, 
with  the  assistance  of  such  Board,  provide 
technical  specifications  and  other  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  automobiles  certified 
under  this  title  as  advanced  automobiles. 
Such  Administrator,  and  all  other  appropri- 
ate officers  of  the  United  States  shall  take  all 
steps  which  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
comply  with  and  to  implement  such  regula- 
tions, with  respect  to  all  federally  owned 
motor  vehicles,  by  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

"relationship   to   ANTrrRUST    LAWS 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  Disclaimer. — Nothing  In  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person 
any  immunity  from  civil  or  criminal  liabil- 
ity, or  to  create  any  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(b)  Antitrust  Laws  Defined.-^As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  'antitrust  laws'  means 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.), 
as  amended;  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (15 
U.S.C.  12  et  seq.),  as  amended;  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.) 
sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1894  (15  U.S.C.  8  and  9),  as  amended;  and 
the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  ch.  592  (15  U.S.C. 
13,  13a,  and  212),  as  amended. 

"authorization  for  appropriation 

"Sec.  616.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  other  than  section  608  of  this  title, 
funds  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  transitional  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1977.", 

TITLE  III— AMENDltENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OP 

MOTOR    VEHICLE    INFORMATION    AND 

COST  SAVINGS  ACT 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Extension  op  State  Pro- 
grams.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  303  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1963(b))  is  amended  by  de- 
leting 'June  30,  1976"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1977". 

(b)  Section  311  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"FUEL  EFFICIENCY 

"Sec  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
1,  and  no  more  than  3,  new  special  motor  ve- 
hicle diagnostic  inspection  demonstration 
project  to  assist  In  the  research,  rapid  devel- 
opment, and  evaluation  of  advanced  inspec- 
tion, analysis,  and  diagnostic  equipment  suit- 
able for  use  by  the  States  in  high  volume  in- 
spection facilities  designed  to  assess  the  safe- 
ty, noise,  emissions,  and  fuel  efficiency  of 
motor  vehicles.  Such  project  shall  perform 
the  inspections  of  motor  vehicles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  the  conditions  of  parts, 
components,  and  repairs  ( 1 )  required  to  com- 
ply with  State  and  Federal  safety,  noise,  and 
emissions  standards  and  (2)  In  order  to  assist 
the  vehicle  owner  in  achieving  the  optimum 
fuel  and  maintenance  economy. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  exist- 
ing diagnostic  analysis  and  test  eq\iipment 
available  for  use  in  the  small  automotive  re- 
pair establishments  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  18  months  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  as  to  the  scope  of  research  and 
development  required  to  make  this  equip- 
ment compatible  with  the  most  costly  and 
complex  State  vehicle  Inspection  and  diag- 
nostic equipment.  The  report  shall  assess  the 
extent  to  which  private  Industry  can  meet 
the  needs  of  the  small  automotive  repair 
shops  for  low  cost  test  equipment  which  can 
be  developed  to  comply  with  the  Federal 
safety,  noise,  and  emissions  performance 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  by  State  or  local  regulatory 
agencies,  and  it  shall  contain  recommenda- 
tions on  legislation  designed  to  promote  the 
development  of  such  low  cost  test  equipment 
for  small  automotive  repair  shops, 

"(c)  The  Secretary  .shall  within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  a  comprehensive  report  setting 
forth  findings  and  containing  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  an  In- 
spection and  other  possible  programs  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  Improve  the  fuel 
economy  of  motor  vehicles  throughout  their 
useful  life.  Such  report  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  an  examination  of  the 
technical,  economic,  and  administrative  feas- 
ibility of  the  Inspection  and  other  programs; 
the  fuel  and  cost  savings  that  might  be 
achieved  if  such  programs  were  Instituted; 
whether  such  programs  if  instituted  should 
be  voluntary  or  mandatory;  who  should  ad- 
minister such  programs;  and  any  other  fac- 
tor bearing  on  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
such  programs.  It  shall  also  contain  recom- 
mendations on  legislation  designed  to  achieve 
improved  fuel  efficiency  In  existing  vehicles 
with  a  vehlclp  Inspection  program  and  with 
other  programs  which  the  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)  In  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envlronn-ental  Pro- 
tection Agency.". 

(c)  Section  321  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976;  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
transition  period  from  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976;  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977;  and  $7,500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting section  311;  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl 
was  passed. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  S.  1883. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION    TO    PRINT     "EN- 
ACTMENT OF  A  LAW" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  iS.  Res.  208)  to  the  desk, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  Republican 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  iMr.  Can- 
non), the  ranking  Republican  member 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  which  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  resolution  i  S.  Res.  208 1  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Senat?  Document  Num- 
bered 35,  Nintleth  Congress.  First  Session, 
entitled  "Enactment  of  a  Law."  relative  to 
the  procedural  steps  in  tlie  legislative  proc- 
ess, be  revised  hy  the  Parlianienlarlan  of  the 
Senate,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  be  reprinted  as  a  Senate 
document. 

Sec  2.  There  shall  lie  pi-inted  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


ALEXANDR  SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
afternoon  in  the  Russell  Office  Building, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  world,  Alex- 
andr  Solzhenitsyn,  delivered  an  inspir- 
ing address  to  an  assemblage  of  citizens, 
including  many  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, from  both  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  that  statement,  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  twice 
having  voted  to  confer  honorary  citizen- 
ship upon  him.  He  said, 

Mr.  President,  I  Interpret  this  to  mean  that 
you  have  in  mind  not  Just  myself  as  a  person 
but  the  millions  of  my  fellow  countrymen 
who  have  been  deprived  of  rights,  and  even 
those  In  the  other  Communist  countries, 
those  millions  who  have  never  been  able  and 
are  still  unable  to  express  their  opinions  in 
the  press,  in  parliament,  or  in  international 
conferences. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  then  spoke  of  the  suf- 
fering and  the  strife  and  the  yearnings 
of  voiceless  millions  throughout  this 
world  who  have  no  hope  for  freedom 
as  a  result  of  the  growing,  spreading 
tyranny  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  during  the  past  3  weeks  con- 
ferred with  this  great  and  courageous 
man.  On  each  occasion,  I  have  been 
even  more  impressed  with  the  remark- 
able intellect  and  the  dedication  of  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  I, 
for  one,  am  honored  as  an  American  citi- 
zen that  he  is  in  our  country  and  that 
he  is  speaking  out  on  various  matters, 
including  the  perils  of  so-called  detente, 
saying  things  that  may  not  be  popular 
with  those  who  would  appease  the  Com- 
munists, but  which,  nonetheless,  are 
warnings  that  must  be  heeded  by  the 
American  people  if  we  hope  to  preserve 
freedom  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  tlie 
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full  text  of  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  address 
this  afternoon.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Alexandk  Solzhenitsyn  Beforx 
Members  or  the  Senate  awd  the  HorsE  of 
Representatives 
Gentlemen: 

Here,  to  the  Senate  Office  BuUding,  I  must 
begin  by  saying  that  I  have  to  no  way 
forgotten  the  signal,  and  even  exceptional, 
honor  paid  me  by  the  United  States  Senate 
to  twice  endeavoring  to  declare  me  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I  toterpret  this  to  mean  that  you  have  to 
mind  not  just  myself  as  a  person,  but  the 
millions  of  my  fellow  countrymen  who  have 
been  deprived  of  rights,  and  even  those  In 
the  other  communist  countries — those  mU- 
lions  who  have  never  been  able,  and  are 
still  unable,  to  express  their  opinions  to  the 
press,  to  parliaments,  or  at  international 
conferences. 

In  conveying  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Senate  re- 
lating to  myself,  I  am  even  more  conscious 
of  my  responsibility  as  representative  of 
those  others— a  responsibUity  almost  too 
burdensome  for  the  shoulders  of  a  stogie 
human  being.  But  stoce  I  have  never  lost 
sight  of  the  sufTertog,  the  striving,  and  the 
yearntogs  of  those  other  voiceless  mUUons, 
and  have  had  no  other  aim  to  life  than  to 
give  voice  to  them,  this  has  lent  me  strength 
for  my  public  appearances  in  this  country 
and  for  my  appearance  before  you  here  to- 
day. There  are  as  yet  few  back  there.  In 
the  communist  countries,  who  speak  out, 
but  milUons  understand  how  loathsome  and 
repulsive  the  system  is.  Whoever  can  do 
so  "votes  with  his  feet."  simply  fleetog  from 
this  mass  violence  and  extermtoatlon. 

Here  today  I  see  not  only  members  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  a  group  of  Representatives, 
rhus,  I  am  speaking  for  the  first  time  to 
participants  In  your  country's  legislative 
srocess  whose  Influence  In  recent  years  has 
spread  weU  beyond  the  limits  of  American 
ilstory  alone. 

In  virtually  every  respect  our  Russian  hls- 
:orlcal  experience  has  been  almost  the  op- 
X)slte  of  yoiu-s.  Oxir  enormous  suffertogs  to 
he  twentieth  century  have  made  this  Rus- 
ilan  experience  a  bitter  example,  one  which 

3  too  overwhelmtog.  one  which— as  It  were 

omes  to  you  from  the  future.  Hence  It  Is 
he  more  needful  that  we  convey  to  one 
I  .nother  out  mutual  experiences — perslst- 
I  ntly  and  with  complete  sincerity.  One  of 
he  most  terrible  dangers  of  the  present  day 
;  3  precisely  that  the  desttoles  of  the  world 
1  re  tangled  together  as  never  before,  so  that 
i  vents  or  mistakes  to  one  part  of  the  world 
ire  immediately  felt  to  all  the  others.  At 
1  he  same  time  the  exchange  of  Information 
i  nd  of  opinions  between  populations  is 
1  locked  by  iron  barriers  on  the  one  side 
1  rhUe,  on  the  other.  It  Is  distorted  by  dis- 
1  ance,  by  misinformation,  by  narrowness  of 
(Utlook.  or  through  deUberat©  mlstoterpre- 
1  atlon  by  observers  and  commentators. 

In  my  few  addresses  here  to  your  country 
1  have  attempted  to  break  through  that  ca- 
1  unltow  waU  of  Ignorance  or  of  unconcerned 
£  rrogance.  I  have  tried  to  convey  to  your 
<  [>untrymen  constrained  breathing  of  the  to- 
1  abltants  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  these  very 
\  eeks  when  an  amicable  agreement  of  diplo- 
I  latic  shovels  wUl  bury  and  pack  down  bodies 
s;ill  breathing  to  a  common  grave.  I  have 
t  -led  to  explato  to  Americans  that  1973,  the 
t  snder  dawn  of  d«tent»,  waa  preclMlf  tb« 
t  jne  when  the  starvation  rations  in  the  prls- 
cQs  and  concentration  camps  of  the  USSR 
^  ere  made  even  skimpier  while  to  the  very 
r  tost  recent  months,  when  more  and  more 


Western  speechmakers  were  pointing  to  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  "detente",  the  So- 
viet Union  put  the  finishing  touches  on  an 
even  more  novel  and  Important  improvement 
in  its  system  of  punishment:  retalntog  their 
undying  primacy  in  the  Invention  of  forced 
labor  camps,  the  Soviet  jailors  have  now  es- 
tablished a  novel  form  of  solitary  confine- 
ment— forced  labor  in  the  solitary  cells- 
cold,  hungry,  without  fresh  air,  without  suf- 
ficient light,  and  working  according  to  Im- 
possible output  norms.  And  failure  to  fulfill 
Is  punished  by  confinement  under  even  more 
brutal  conditions. 

Alas,  such  Is  human  nature  that  we  never 
feel  the  suffertogs  of  others  until  we  our- 
•selves  have  to  share  them.  I  am  not  certain 
that  In  my  addresses  here  I  have  succeeded 
to  conveying  the  breath  of  that  terrible  real- 
ity to  American  society  which  is  complacent 
to  its  prosperity.  But  I  have  done  what  I  was 
bound  to  do,  and  what  I  could.  So  much  the 
worse  if  the  Justice  of  my  warnings  becomes 
evident  only  some  years  hence. 

Your  coimtry  has  just  recently  passed 
through  the  extended  ordeal  of  Vietnam, 
which  so  exhausted  and  divided  your  society. 
I  can  tell  you  with  confidence  that  this 
ordeal  was  the  least  of  the  long  chato  of 
similar  trials  which  awaits  your  country  in 
the  near  future. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  so  de- 
sires, it  stands  at  the  peak  of  world  history 
and  takes  the  burden  of  leadership  if  not  of 
the  whole  world,  then  of  at  least  a  good  half 
of  it.  The  United  States  has  not  had  a 
thousand  years  to  train  for  this.  Maybe  the 
200  years  of  your  existence  has  been  time  to 
weld  together  a  sense  of  national  awareness. 
The  load  of  obligations  and  responsibilities 
has  faUen  on  you  unbidden. 

That  is  why  you  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each 
one  of  you,  is  not  just  an  ordinary  member 
of  an  ordtoary  Parliament— you  have  been 
elected  to  a  partlcxUar  position  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  I  would  like  to  convey  to 
you  how  we — the  citizens  of  the  commiuiist 
countries  lo(*  upon  your  words,  deeds,  pro- 
posals, and  enactments— as  brought  to  us 
over  the  radio  sometimes  with  warm  ap- 
proval and  sometimes  also  with  horror  and 
despair.  But  we  never  have  a  chance  to  re- 
spond out  loud. 

Perhaps  some  of  you,  In  your  minds,  stUl 
feel  yourselves  just  representatives  of  your 
state  or  party — but  we  from  over  there,  far 
away  from  here,  the  whole  world  itself,  does 
not  perceive  these  differences.  We  do  not  look 
upon  you  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  not 
as  representatives  of  the  East  or  West  coast 
or  the  Midwest,  we  see  you  as  flgtu-es  upon 
each  of  whom  depends  whether  the  course 
of  world  history  will  tend  to  tragedy  or 
salvation. 

In  the  oncoming  combination  of  a  world 
political  crisis  with  a  shift  to  the  spiritual 
values  of  a  humanity  exhausted  and  choked 
by  the  existtog  false  hierarchy  of  values,  you 
or  your  successors  in  the  Capitol  wlU  have 
to  confront,  and  are  confronting  today,  tasks 
which  are  Immeasurably  greater,  incom- 
parably greater,  than  the  petty  calculations 
of  diplomacy,  the  Inter-party  stniggle,  or  the 
cla.sh  between  President  and  Congress.  There 
Is  no  choice  but  to  rise  to  the  tasks  of  the 
age. 

Very  soon,  only  too  soon,  your  state  will 
have  need  not  only  of  exceptional  men  but 
of  great  men.  Ptod  them  in  your  souls  riaa 
them  to  yoiu-  hearts.  Find  them  in  the  heart 
of  your  country. 
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dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
mon-ow,  after  Mr.  Taft  has  been  recog- 
nized and  has  completed  his  remarks 
under  the  order  previously  entered, 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each,  such 
period  to  be  for  the  introduction  of  bills, 
resolutions,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
statements  into  the  Record  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  166  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  completion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  166. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  tliank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Taft  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  166,  the  New 
Hampshire  election  dispute,  for  not  to 
exceed  2  hours. 

The  Senate  will  then  take  up  S.  586,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zoning  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972.  to  authorize  and 
assist  the  coastal  States  to  study,  plan 
for,  manage,  and  control  the  impact  of 
energy  resource  development  and  pro- 
duction which  aflfects  the  coastal  zone. 
There  is  a  time  limit  on  that  bill. 

At  the  horn-  of  1  o'clock  tomorrow, 
S.  586  will  be  temporarily  set  aside  and 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4035,  an  energy  measm-e, 
and  debate  thereon  will  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  2  hours. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  586,  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
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agement  bill.  RoUcall  votes  on  amend- 
ments to  that  bill  and  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill  may  be  expected,  as  well  as 
;i  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4035. 

Depending  upon  the  hour  at  which  the 
Senate  completes  action  on  S.  586  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  may  very  well  pro- 
ceed, before  the  day  is  over,  to  the  con- 
.sideration  of  some  other  measure  which 
has  been  cleared  for  action. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:28  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  July  16.  1975.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  15  (legislative  dav  of  Julv 
11M975: 

CoMMODiTV  Credit  Corporation 
Richard    E.    Bell,    of    Maryland,    to    be    a 
r.iember  of   the   Board   of   Directors  of   the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  Clayton 

Veutieft 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Richard  E.   Bell,   of   Maryland,   to  be   an 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriciiltm-e.  vice  Clay- 
ton Yeutter. 

Department  or  State 
The  following-named  Foreign  Ser\ice  Of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  one  to  the 
class  of  Career  Minister: 

Theodore  L.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Arthur  A.  Hartman,  of  New  Jersey. 
Deane  R.  Hlnton,  of  Illinois. 
William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Richard  L.  Snelder,  of  New  York. 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  of  Maryland. 
Wells  Stabler,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Viron  P.  Vaky,  of  Texas. 

Hans  N.  Tuch,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officer  of  class  one.  for  promo- 
tion to  the  class  of  Career  Minister  for  In- 
-'ormation. 

The  Judiciary 

Richard  D.  Rogers,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Kansas  vie© 
George  Templar,  retired. 

In  the  U.S.  Navy 

Vice  ."Vdm.  George  P.  Steele.  II,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5233. 

In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Herbert  L.  Becklngton,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
::Tle  10.  U.  S.  Code,  section  5233. 
In  the  Army 

Tlie  foliowing-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion iu  the  Army  of  the  United  State*,  under 
'■.le  p.ovisions  of  Public  Law  92-129: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colont:! 
ScXnma.  Frank  S..  526-50-8493. 
-Adams.  James  D..  285-32-6436. 
AUonrtit,  Rene  J..  2P9-32-9030. 
Aidif,  Thomas  H.,  383-28-1359. 
Aikman.  Larry  P.,  429-72-3224. 
Aksidge.  Jimmie  H..  423-40  6210. 
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Albert.'fon.  Tom  L..  462-64-0004. 
Alcala.  Ricul  H..  457-56-2108. 
Alden.  John  H..  016-26-«638. 
Aldrlch,  Harold  B.,  021-30-3861. 
Alexander.  Don  R..  466-56-1421. 
Alexander.  Franklin.  233-60-2941. 
Alexander.  Junius  R..  262-50-5645. 
Allen,  Alex  L..  280-30-6078. 
Allen,  Cullen  S.,  450-58-4962. 
Alien,  Frank  C,  271-32-0687. 
Allen,  James  H.,  417-40-2672. 
.Alley.  James  H  .  248-54-0974. 
Allison.  Samuel  C,  258-52-5698. 
Alpern.  Stephen  I,.  084-30-9590. 
ALsop.  Jackie  R..  405^0^808. 
Amick.  Robert  L.,  236-58-9219. 
Ammerman,  Robert  H.,  263-60-4289. 
Anderson,  James  Y..  519-36-4415. 
Anderson,  Jimmie  M..  449-50-0339. 
Anderson.  Morris  D..  414-54-9437. 
Anderson.  Philip  E..  258-56-8471. 
Anderson,  Thomas  W..  442-32-9776. 
Anderson.  Warren  H..  100-28-9044. 
Andres,  Dudley  H..  276-32-2066. 
Andrews,  Ravmond  G..  264-50-6061 . 
Andrews,  William  R.,  262-54-4814. 
Apfel,  Paul  W.,  097-30-7239. 
Applegarth.  Donald,  430-72  3001 
Arbogast.  William  P..  22^-46-8750 
Archer,  C.  A.^  432-58-1893. 
Archer.  John  R.,  252-46-9325. 
Archibald,  Harold  R..  517  36-4314. 
Archibald.  Thomas.  491-40-7298. 
Arflack.  Kenneth  B..  407-48-0379. 
Armstrong,  Alan  P.,  002-28-9769. 
Arndt.  Gary  L.,  394-34-4500. 
Arnold.  James  E.,  218-34-5898. 
Arnold.  Joseph  V.,  515-32-7639. 
Arthur.  James  F..  239-48-9411 . 
A.sh,  Hughes  L.,  Jr..  514-30-7388. 
Atkins.  George  C,  241-56-2220. 
AtsefT.  Vladimir.  305-32-7281. 
Averv.  Wesley  B..  237  62-2687. 
Ax.  Georee  R..  224-46-5514. 
Babcock,  Charles  S.,  417-46  8021. 
Babel,  Otto,  502-26-0849. 
Bacas.  Harry  J.,  579-52-0490. 
Bachelor,  Larrv  D.,  303-40-2995. 
Badine,  Alan  H..  004-34-2270. 
Bagnerise,  Joseph  W.,  439-46-3577. 
Bailev.  WUliam  N..  039-24^-4238. 
Balrd,  Thomas  H.,  155-28-1432. 
Baker,  Charles  R.,  463-62-8714. 
Baker.  Warden  O.,  224-44-9828. 
Baldwin.  Edward  R..  488-40-3654. 
Ballenger.  Kenneth,  510-32-3652. 
Bangasser.  Frederick,  449-60-4103, 
Bangerter,  Jerald  C.  529-40-8923. 
Bankson.  Peter  R..  515-40-8337. 
Baratto.  Da\-id  J.,  555-52-4047. 
Barber,  Don  W..  408-60-7868. 
Bare.  George  P.,  536-34-4512. 
Barnes,  WHson  E.,  227-44-6418. 
Bamett,  John  R..  458-56-8802.    " 
Barone,  Ercole  M.,  089-30-1645. 
Barren.  Donald  H.,  284-34-2924. 
Barrlnger.  Ronald  W..  576-30-6538. 
Barrowman,  Thomas  J..  074-28-2964. 
Bartholomew.  Alan.so.  150-28-9091. 
Badsetr.  Franklvn  B..  040-30-9648. 
Baucom.  Billy  J.,  237-44-3926. 
Bauer,  David  W.,  420-52-6001. 
Beau.  Roger  K..  532-38-3530. 
Bechtel.  Jerome  J..  373-34-0902. 
Beck.  William  F.,  481-46-6671. 
Beinhacker,  Neal  D..  091-30-0854. 
Belan.  Charles  G..  189-26-7683. 
Beld,  Thomas  W.,  573-38-4275. 
Belitz,  Charles  L.,  409-64-2204. 
Bell,  Jerry  L..  467-62-2467. 
Belleville,  Maurice.  006-34-3768. 
Benchoff.  Dennis  L..  199-30-6683, 
Bendele,  James  C,  451-50-2218. 
Bennett.  James  L..  254-54-3768. 
Bennett,  Larn,-  T.,  223-48-3476. 
Bennett,  Thomas  R..  254-56-1878. 
Benson,  Richard  D.,  517-34-1166. 
Benson,  Roy,  Jr.,  560-46-6974. 
Bernstein,  Charles.  242-60-6919. 
Berry.  John  A..  179-30-3014. 


Berry,  Peter  T.,  004-34-7044. 
Berteikamp.  John  N..  106-28-4507. 
Bervimen.  Florencio.  522-36-7500. 
Beruvldes.  E-steban.  266-70-5214. 
Best.  David  M.,  317-3il-3602. 
Beyer.  Lawrence  M..  219-34-4992 
Bidgocd.  Ferdinand.  224-52-4843. 
Bierbauin.  Carl  R..  344-24-1392. 
Blerly.  Robert  N..  202-30-6049. 
Bilberry.  Ralph  W..  437-62-6696. 
Billings,  Barry  B..  067-30-1187. 
Bilyeu.  Ronald  E..  488-38-6240. 
Blondi.  Richard  M..  456-56-0761. 
Bireley.  Judson  L..  303-36-2141. 
Bisbey.  Jay  B.,  452-54-4223, 
BUlany,  Peter  J..  157-24-4877. 
Biitrich.  Lowell  D..  505-46-5257. 
Black,  Joe  D..  453-48-8847. 
Black.  Ronald  L..  617-38-2635. 
Blake,  Phillip  L..  450-54-7667. 
Blake.  William  B..  308-30-4684. 
Blanchard.  Joseph  H..  436-48-1496. 
Bledsoe,  James  H..  382-30-4781. 
Bles.se.  James  S..  231-46-9498. 
Blewett.  John  H..  001-26-4201. 
Bochnowski.  Prank  J..  418-46-4284. 
Bohls.  Robert  J..  270-36-6439. 
Boice,  Craig  H..  123-28-3938. 
Boice,  WUllam  M..  467-60-9579. 
Bokor,  John  A.,  335-28-2829. 
Boiling,  George  H..  411-64-0042. 
Boniersheim,  Phil  K..  375-40-2616. 
Bonifay.  Isaac  F..  204-50-7676. 
Booth.  Van  D..  431-68-7395. 
Borg.  Ch.arles  T..  537-36-6023. 
Borrello,  Ronald  A..  160-30-5681. 
Botelho.  George  E.,  575-36-9963. 
Bouion.  Peter  H.,  315-32-9161. 
Bowden.  John  T..  248-60-1223. 
Bowe.  Robert  M..  5'J5-40-2421 . 
Bowers,  Joseph  M..  215-34-9160. 
Bowersox.  Wilbur  G..  441-32-1419. 
Bo.K.  Joe  M.,  496-42-9374. 
Boyd.  Claude  D.,  267-52-9991. 
Boyd,  William  L.,  258-56-3899. 
Boyle.  Clarence  E..  431-62-4219. 
Boyles.  Harry  W.,  041-30-7935. 
Boyt,  Edward.  486-32-5389. 
Boznak,  Rudolph  G..  368-38-6959. 
Braden,  Frank  R..  III.  183-32-6269. 
Bradley.  Peter  W..  095-23  5908. 
Brafford,  Robert  T.,  243-43-9962. 
Branscome,  Dexter  A.,  455-60-4328. 
Bratz.  Gordon  T..  396-32-7921. 
Braun.  Tliomas  R..  014-28-1465. 
Bray.  Robert  P.,  380-34-1919. 
Beinian,  Patrick  M..  391-34-3517. 
Bretsch.  Kenneth  P..  357-28-7591 . 
Brett,  Thomas  H..  228-56-3604. 
Briggs.  David  B..  168-30-9725. 
Brlggs,  Duncan  D.,  254-58-5351. 
Brigham,  Hugh  W..  049-30-6215. 
Brinkley,  Ulyus  O..  292-32-3593. 
Brlsach.  Eugene  M..  224-48-6224. 
Brooks,  Delbert  R..  245-60-7192. 
Brooks.  Lawrence  E..  231-38-3398. 
Brooks,  Ronald  E..  415-54-2132. 
Broshous.  Charles  R..  058-30-5906. 
Brown,  Gerald  C.  006-36-9394. 
Brown.  John  B.,  223^4-1674. 
Brown,  Roger  A..  497-40-5230. 
Brown.  Stanley  M..  432-62-9444. 
Browning.  Robert  W..  574-12  2532. 
Brunner,  Karl  R  .  191-28-6383. 
Bryde,  Walter  J..  137-32-1275. 
Buchert.  Kenneth  D..  295-30-4831. 
Buckles.  Harvey  I..  519-34-2202. 
Burch,  Fenwick  H  .  Jr..  152-30-9558. 
Burd.  Cleve  J..  174-28-8824. 
Burden.  John  R..  292-32-9513. 
Biu-gess.  Douglas  R  .  497-40-9064. 
Burke,  Richard  S..  303-40-2913. 
Burley.  Edward  B..  287-32-3533. 
Burnell,  Robert  W..  535-38-2147. 
Burns.  Jerald  C.  332-32-7887. 
Burton.  Martin  C.  227-50-5974. 
Butcher,  Richard  D..  084-28-6102. 
Butler,  BlUy  C.  452-54-2856. 
Butler.  Dennis  F..  577-52-5868. 
Butler,  Lyle,  W..  228-48-9133. 
Butterworth.  Larr^-.  226-48-3281. 
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Buttolph,  Dan  D.,  567-50-76«S. 

Buyle,  Kenneth  R.,  363-36-7416. 

Byrd,  Johnnie  P.,  426-70-2326. 

Byrnes,  David  P.,  512-32-4880. 

Byrnes,  James  P.,  112-30-0577. 

Cabe.  Lewis  R..  243-66-0774. 

Cagle,  Charles  H.,  431-62-8625. 

CahlU,  Ralph  D.,  455-56-3727. 

Caldwell.  Marlon  L.,  226-50-6472. 

Caldwell,  Robert  W.,  525-78-3383. 

Calfcln,  EUery  P.,  150-28-8028. 

Callahan,  Joseph  C,  211-28-0549. 

Calverase,  Francis.  100-30-2283. 

Cameron.  Carl  H.,  24d-50-5640. 

Campbell,  Charles  L.,  432-54-4995. 

Campbell,  Dan  H.,  449-56-9115. 

Campbell,  Jerry  P.,  349-64-7516. 

Campbell.  Kenneth  H..  250-56-5712. 

Canant,  Raymond  O..  416-48-9369. 

Candla.  Ruben  A.,  459-56-5920. 

Cantrell,  WUUam  D.,  414-48-8433. 

Capps,  Larry  R.,  254-58-1816. 

Caraballo,  Julian  T..  223-46-4926. 

Caram.  Meredith  H..  450-54-1036. 

Caraway,  Lynn  I.,  478-48-5196. 

Carey,  Arthur  T.,  147-26-5385. 

Carl  lie,  Ronald  E.,  304-36-5218. 

Carlson,  Donald  R..  611-40-8525. 

Carlson,  Gunnar  C.,  230-50-6316. 

Carlson,  Richard  I.,  560-56-3086. 

Carlton,  Melvin  W.,  466-56-8873. 

Carmean.  Clayton  H..  278-36-3032. 

Carney,  Roger  F..  106-26-9863. 

Carney,  Thomas  P.,  297-34-4061. 

Carolau,  James  M.,  058-30-9241. 

Carr,  James  A.,  286-30-8952. 

Carr,  John  M..  029-28-8946. 

Carr,  Milton  B..  461-62-5681. 

Carter,  Arthur  P.,  450-54-9003. 
Carter,  Lewis  L..  258-54-3171. 

Carter,  Randall  O.,  406-40-1819. 
Casey,  John  L.,  317-36-4139. 

Cash.  John  A.,  154-24-4997. 

Cassada,  Thomas  W..  371-36-6730. 
Catlett,  Richard  W.,  300-28-9593. 
Catron,  George  R.,  478-38-4437. 
Catron,  Robert  L..  495-26-5687. 
Catt,  Jackie  D.,  429-66-8444. 
Caulk.  Richard  R..  432-64-7383. 
Cerjan,  Paul  G..  133-28-0588. 
Chabot,  Brion  V.,  224-52-4833. 
Chamberlain,  Craig,  230-42-2348. 
Chamberlain,  William,  174-30-2767. 
Champ,  Alan  D.,  073-30-4865. 
Chapman,  Don  C,  520-44-2267. 
Chapman,  Gerald,  Jr.,  005-36-1225. 
Ch^man,  Harmon  B.,  491-38-6572. 
Chapman,  Jimmy  R.,  460-60-7785. 
Chapman,  Ruthven  H.,  439-46-4736. 
Ch^man,  WUllam  S.,  259-48-7791. 
Cbatfleld,  James  M.,  044-32-4777. 
Cheatham.  Fred  C,  467-54-9256. 
Cheaser,  Conrad  P.,  725-03-5327. 
Chew,  Moylan  S..  181-28-9332. 
Child,  John,  043-32-3109. 
Chlldrey,  Albert  B.,  226-48-1468. 
Chltren,  Vincent  R.,  136-32-7070. 
Chittenden,  Warde  P..  549-52-6874. 
Chole,  Hubert  H..  635-32-4911. 
Chronla.  Nicholas  N.,  178-30-2720. 
Chucala.  Steven,  126-30-4299. 
Clncottl,  Joseph  G..  126-28-4946. 
Clardy,  Clinton  W.,  448-30-2862. 
Clark.  Carl  M..  231-42-9193. 
Clark,  Daniel  D.,  296-34-5380. 
Clark.  Daniel  R..  141-28-8596. 
Cleaver.  Donald  E..  407-50-4821 . 
Click.  David  L..  313-32-5294. 
CUlton,  Jack  H..  303-36-1902. 
Coates,  Albert.  219-34-1863. 
Cody.  Michael  A..  343-26-7896. 
Coffman.  Glenn  E.,  313-32-5876. 
Cole,  Raymond  D.,  481-40-7357. 
Cole,  Robert  H.,  214-32-6195. 
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Higdou,  George  P.,  247-64-1613. 
Higginbotham,  Jerry,  415-56-1315. 
Hlgglns,  John  M..  027-28-4008. 
HUler,  Donald  R..  023-28-1228. 
HUllard.  Edwin  M.,  101-26-6729. 
HUton,  Kenneth  R..  432-62-9742. 
Hilton.  Thomas  O.,  425-68-3156. 
Hinds,  Jim  E.,  616-34-8901. 
Hlnson,  Kenneth  E..  250-54-7568. 
Hlntz.  Norman  C.  325-30-9100. 
Hltes,  Robert  D.,  574-10-6638. 
Hlttl,  John  L.,  523-38-9144. 
Hlxson,  John  A.,  605-38-8109. 
Hoaas,  John  O.,  668-46-1236. 
Hobbs,  Dale  G.,  519-32-6386. 
Hodel.  Oerhardt  W.,  349-40-3919. 
Hodge,  Ashley  R.,  248-50-8300. 
Hodges,  Benjamin  P.,  260-50-75.'W>. 
Hofrlchter,  Francis,  209-28-1914. 
Hogan,  Donal  D.,  261-54-0634. 
Holbert,  BUly  W.,  430-70-4473. 
Holcomb,  Rowland  R.,  420-40-5636. 
Honnnan,  Philip  E.,  006-00-9809. 
Holmes.  John  L..  453-50-0904. 
Holsonback.  John  K..  260-52-9650. 
Hone,  Gerald  J.,  163-32-5293. 
Hood.  Charles  M.,  228-44-5205 
Hootistraten,  Richard,  136-26  4502. 
Hooper,  Lynn  C.  430-76-2872 
Hope.  Terrill  C.  254-60-3361. 
Hopkins.  John  R..  408-48-3950. 
Hopkins,  Norman  P..  233-68-9641. 
Hopkins.  Robert  G..  024-28-0262. 
Hopper.  James  A..  514-36-8482. 
Ho>mau.  Henry  R..  347-28-9359. 
Hosnian.  Patrick  M..  502-26-9763. 
House.  John  C,  239^8-7304. 
Howard,  WUllam  A.,  470-44-7636. 
Hov.e.  Robert  D..  504  34-2173. 
Hoy,  Pat  C,  IT,  430-62-4517. 
HiUby,  Kenneth  L..  536-34-4403. 
Hubbard,  Jerry  A.,  248-68-4741. 
Habbard.  Johnny  R..  448-36-2451. 
Hudson,  David  L..  275-32-7977. 
Huff.  Harold  L.,  562-46-0801. 
HufT.  Wini.nm  J  .  567-44  8317. 
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Humbert,  David  W.,  281-32-8630. 
Humes.  Jack  T.,  485-3&-4437. 
Humphrey,  Richard  A.,  262-52-8805. 
Hunt,  Dennis  R.,  349-30-1812. 
Huntley,  John  H.,  502-30-8717. 
Huntley,  WUllam  M.,  241-46-1287. 
Hurst.  Nicholas  R.,  577-52-3238. 
Husklnson,  William.  458-54-6482. 

Husnian,  Azad,  548-38-6706. 

Hutchcson,  John  D.,  472-38-1595. 

Hutchinson,  Joseph  W.,  094-30-0533, 

Icblyama,  Ronald  S.,  576-32-6427. 

Idol,  Wayne  K.,  372-36-1590. 

Ingram,  Kenneth  A.,  236-58-6309. 

Inman.  Ralph  E..  248-54-3935. 

Irving,  John  P..  012-24-3092. 

Jackson,  Charles  H.,  231-34-5890. 

Jackson,  Donald  B.,  423-50-0649. 

Jacob,  Oustave  F.,  503-28-4333. 

Jaffe,  Stephen  O.,  106-26-7004. 

James,  Robert  B..  263-52-0217. 

James,  Tommie  P..  444-34-6680. 

Janas.  Edward  A.,  457-52-0274. 

Jansen,  Edward  M.,  468-38-3270. 

Janutolo,  Dsndolo  M.,  235-48-6313. 

Jarvis,  Charles  W.,  407-48-3804. 

Jascewsky,  Joseph  A.,  134-28-6382. 

Jenkins.  Joe  E..  447-34-6235. 

Jenrette,  Albert  W.,  249-54-3133. 

Jeszenszny.  John  F..  147-28-3456. 

Jllbert,  Gerald  R,,  374-38-3209. 

Johnson,  Anthony,  454-58-3519. 

Johnson,  Benjamin  F.,  455-56-7241. 

Johnson,  Charles  C,  264-42-6756. 

Johnson,  David  C,  350-32-6474. 

Johnson,  Emmett  P.,  419-44-0283. 

Johnson,  James  O.,  545-50-2335. 

Johnson,  Robert  C.  116-30-8665. 

Johnson.  Thomas  O.,  411-60-7950. 

Johnson,  Thomas  M.,  411-50-8538. 

Johnson,  Thomas  W.,  387-34-5826. 

J(dinson,  WlUiam  N..  221-22-5725. 

Johnston,  Joseph  W.,  512-32-0619. 

Joiner,  Robert  E.,  450-66-1222. 

Jones,  Arland  A.,  525-70-1950. 

Jones,  Charles  P..  477-30-6880. 

Jones.  Dean  C,  246-4e-1025. 

Jones,  Jack  L.,  569-34-4196. 

Jones,  Joel  D.,  479-34-0760. 
Jones,  John  B.,  238-56-2356. 
Jones,  Louis  R.,  251-54-2438. 
Jones,  Robert  E.,  247-56-8401. 

Jones,  Thomas  C,  026-30-7697. 
Jones,  William  S.,  558-42-0375. 
Jones.  William  W..  410-58-8748. 
Jorgenson.  Kermit  V..  542-38-0201. 
Joyce.  Larry  E..  458-58-1670. 
Junto,  Francis  M.,  389-38-8523. 
Kahn.  William,  382-36-3669. 
Kaiser,  Robert  A.,  097-30-9197. 
Kambrod,  Matthew  R..  060-30-1467. 
Kamerllng,  Richard.,  016-26-8888. 
Kane.  John  R.,  379-34-8410. 
Kane,  Peter  J.,  097-28-7951. 
Kane,  Richard  T.,  035-24-4782. 
Kanouse,  James  W.,  313-36-3677. 
Karl.  Richard  G..  387-34-1525. 
Karsteter.  Robert  B.,  454-50-5694. 
Katholl.  William  D.,  233-64-2997. 
Katsarsky,  Leonard,  224-52-4822. 
Kavanaugh,  Paul  A.,  403-40-9919. 
Kays,  James  L.,  237-60-7383. 
Keating,  Albert  C,  150-26-3686. 
Kee,  Robert  J.,  025-28-0182. 
Keller,  John  T.,  265-52-4530. 
Kellom.  Bernard  K.,  034-28-6651. 
Kelly.  William  F.,  024-28-6826. 
Kelsey.  Donald  R..  462-56-3721. 
Kennedy.  Albert  G..  248-54-0137. 
Kenney.  Donald,  022-28-4132. 
Kenyon,  Richard  H.,  039-24-7081 . 
Keszler,  Lawrence  W..  522-32-0569. 
Key.  Robert  C.  512-34-1566. 
Kllday.  John  B..  077-28-6104. 
Klllebrew,  Ben  E..  464-48-^802. 
Killingstad,  Karl  P.,  390-38-5112. 
Kindred,  Jon  D.,  450-54-1438. 
King,  Donald  H.,  254-56-6101. 
King,  Jack  J.,  352-30-7873. 
King,  Joseph  S..  446-36-6145. 
King,  Thomas  H..  390-36-0261. 


Kinkade,  David  R.,  542-38-1395. 

Kinney.  Linford  N.,  148-28-0782. 

Klrby.  Donald  T.,  236-46-2583. 

Kirchner.  Warren  P.,  269-38-9421. 

Klrkland.  Cleo  D.,  567-48-1087. 

Klrkpatrlck,  William,  442-40-4414. 

Klrwin.  Patrick  J..  298-34-2001. 

Kish.  Francis  B.,  175-30-2001. 

Kleese.  Gene  D..  429-72-2340. 

Kleese,  Lee  P.,  216-32-6096. 

Klein.  Robert  E.,  206-30-3432. 

Kleinstiver,  Lloyd,  523-42-1770. 

Kllngensmith,  David,  184-28-0289. 

Knight,  John  M.,  002-24-0107. 

Knoop,  Paul  R.,  406-46-5055. 

Knox,  Granvile  S.,  001-28-3450. 

Kobayashi,  Norman  T.,  576-34-0801. 

Kopcsak.  George  C.  072-30-7092. 

Korf.  Calvin  L..  334-2&-4370. 

Korhonen.  John  E.,  520-34-4600. 

Kosiba,  Leo  M.,  089-32-1565. 

Kouns,  Darryle  L.,  407-4ft-1400. 

Krahe,  Francis  X.,  200-28-0705. 

Krape.  Darryl  S..  164-30-1656. 

Kreger.  Arthur  E..  363-30-5890. 

Kuhn,  Wayne  B.,  262-48-4083. 

Kullsh,  Jon  N.,  554-52-2262. 

Kunde,  Gerald  R.,  394-34-650S. 
Kuypers,  Thomas  O.,  520-36-3597. 
Lablonde,  George  T.,  373-36-8787. 
Laboa,  Guy  A.,  467-5S-5673. 
Lacey.  William  G..  504-32-1849. 
Lacquement,  Richard.  318-30-3623. 
Ladue.  Wade  W.,  345-24-2150. 
Lagas,  Joseph  V.,  132-22-3731. 
Laird.  Kenneth  W.,  531-36-2626. 
Laird,  William  R.,  112-30-1549. 
Lambert,  Harold  E..  349-28-2576. 
Lanmiers,  Bruce  T.,  515-34-5023. 
Landers,  Robert  J..  293-34-8279. 
Landram,  David  M.,  344-26-2652. 
landrum,  Sidney  E.,  459-48-3470. 
Landry,  John  R.,  262-58-5034. 
I>ane.  Bishop  L..  429-62-6786. 
Lang.  Nell  B.,  467-62-1555. 
Lang.  WUllam  A..  441-36-7393. 
Langseth,  Leslie  G.,  470-38-7906. 
Lanier,  James  N.,  243-54-2390. 
Lamphear,  Paul  J.,  210-28-8826. 
Lanzottl,  Robert  E.,  333-30-2532. 
Larcomb,  David  J.,  302-30-9912. 
Larkins,  James  M.,  416-48-7989. 
Larosa.  Peter,  052-32-4054. 
Larson,  Richard  E..  419-46-9654. 
Lauder,  Ralph  H.,  451-5S-4200. 
Lawson.  Billy  R.,  431-68-6929. 
Lazzaro.  Gerald  J..  375-36-7395. 
Leadbetter,  Richard.  006-36-5340. 
Lechner,  Ralph  C,  425-58-4516. 
Ledee.  Ramirez  J.,  581-66-5579. 
Lee,  Dwayne  G.,  454-56-7368. 
Lee.  Harold  S.,  576-32-5613. 
Lee,  WUbur  L.,  559-50-4791. 
Leech,  Robert  L.,  309-38-4421. 
Lefebvre,  John  A.,  054-2a-7673. 
tegge,  Barnwell  I.,  577-48-8707. 
Lehrer,  Glenn  H.,  561-54-4874. 
leide,  John  A.,  115 — 28-8625. 
Lenhart.  George  D..  554-44-5029. 
Lenti,  John  M.,  083-28-9385. 
Leonard,  James  E.,  296-34-1670. 
Leonard,  Theodore  J.,  525-68-6693. 
lethcoe,  Gerald  E.,  416-46-2854. 
Letonoff,  Victor  T..  162-28-2000. 
Leuty.  Ray  S.,  467-54-8953. 
leverette.  Thomas  E.,  258-50-2486. 
tew.  James  R.,  196-30-0754. 
lewis.  Billie  G..  525-66-4186. 
lewis,  Jerome  X.,  561-54-7151. 
lewis,  Larry  M.,  459-48-7342. 
lewis,  Terris  C,  362-36-5703. 
llddle.  Jack  W.,  400-48-0855. 
tind.  Richard  W.,  097-28-3950. 
line,  Edward  D.,  128-28-9922. 
linn,  David  L.,  284-34-2895. 
lionetti,  Donald  M.,  144-30-6344. 
Lipinski,  Robert  H.,  196-30-6032. 
Little,  Allan  G..  466-42-2259. 
Little,  John  A.,  539-32-8556. 
Llttlewood,  Arthur,  173-30-9043. 
Silvengood,  Raymond,  244-52-2801. 


Lloyd,  James  W.,  251-64-2395. 
Logan.  James  F.,  175-28-0844. 
Lohr,  Richard  A.,  278-28-5735. 
Lombardo,  Roy  S..  434-50-1117. 
Longhofer,  James  E.,  562-48-9968. 
Loomis,  Leonard  J.,  566-50-9168. 
Looram.  James  F.,  064-20-7484. 
Lopezsanchez,  Andre,  581-58-3367. 
Lord,  Gary  R.,  054-32-7969. 
Losa,  Gene  A.,  150-30-91 17. 
Lott.  George  B.,  263-62-6250. 
Lotz.  Reinbard  M..  123-28-9555. 
Love,  Hellbron  B..  Jr.,  367-34r-3153. 
Love,  WilUam  H.,  328-30-6918. 
Lowry,  Robert  C,  432-56-9221. 
Lucas,  Joseph  C,  24fr-54-0257. 
Lucas,  Kenneth  W.,  315-32-5801. 
Lundberg,  William  F.,  457-48-1597. 
Luton.  Charles  G.,  360-28-4103. 
Lyman,  Donald  R.,  124-26-9076. 
Lynch,  James  P.,  155-28-1847. 
Lynch,  Thomas  H.,  058-30-4880. 
Lynn,  Clyde  D.,  537-32-8386. 
Lyons,  Sidney  E.,  409-60-5902. 
Macaulay,  David  J.,  366-36-8991. 
MacGregor,  Harry  O.,  211-30-4170. 
Mackin,  John  P.,  514-32-4725. 
Macleod,  Roger  T.,  032-28-1801. 
Maddox,  Edgar  D.,  404-44-5841. 
Maddox,  Edward  R.,  555-46-7005. 
Madish,  Daniel  T.,  165-32-6668. 
Magnell,  Carl  O.,  472-44-6712. 
Magness,  Charles  P.,  225-42-9105. 
Maguire,  Michael  E.,  322-32-0302. 
Makslmowskl,  Ferdinand,  Jr.,  300-32-1840. 
Mallnoski,  Joseph  C,  266-50-9116. 
Malllon,  Richard  J.,  022-30-2849. 
Mallory,  Philip  H.,  232-62-1609. 
Malmberg,  James  E.,  526-46-0935. 
Maloney,  William  H.,  023-28-5597. 
Mann,  Marlon  E.,  157-50-2250. 
Manolakls.  John  J.,  421-44-0169. 
Manosky,  Richard  D.,  032-26-0189. 
Marclnkowskl,  Robert,  111-30-2994. 
Marks.  Samuel  L.,  491-34-5923. 
Marmon,  Herman  S..  149-28-7555. 
Marotta.  Joseph  R.,  081-28-5894. 
Marsh.  Caryl  O.,  404-50-4303. 
Marthi,  Jack  M.,  093-32-3959. 
Martin,  John  A.,  232-58-3780. 
Martin,  Robert  G.,  500-32-0218. 
Martin,  Roderick  C,  245-50-9526. 
Martinson.  Juri,  048-26-5067. 
Mashburn,  Richard  J.,  267-54-6778. 
Mason,  Leslie  P.,  468-34-0471. 
Mathis,  Douglas,  577-52-3767. 
Mathlson,  James  S.,  426-70-1685. 
Matthews,  Carlos  M.,  437-40-1684. 
Matthias,  Harold  L.,  393-34-7597. 
Matz,  William  M.,  156-28-9594. 
Maurer,  Raymond  W.,  527-40-1074. 
May,  Billy  W.,  439-48-7044. 
May,  Karl  E.,  219-26-6414. 
Maynard,  Truman.  433-50-2082. 
Mays,  Jack  M.,  414-48-0176. 
Mayville.  William  C,  035-24-6440. 
McAleer,  Michael  E.,  483-36-2322. 
McBennett,  John  P..  239-52-7869. 
McCahan.  Alan  R..  184-26-2702. 
McCain.  Wllllston  B.,  445-36-9861. 
McCarthy,  Daniel  J.,  099-30-9052. 
McCoUlster,  Kenneth,  466-56-1767. 
McCormick,  Donald  R..  342-34-9789. 
McCormlck,  James  P.,  469-44-3811. 
McCormick,  Michael,  541-38-7957. 
McCoskey,  James  L..  304-38-2238. 
McDanlel.  Everett  S.,  035-22-6727. 
McDanlel.  Joseph  H.,  412-56-9600. 
McDevltt,  James  J.,  147-30-7489. 
McDonald,  Alfred  H.,  424-46-8678. 
McDonald,  William  K.,  519-30-3461. 
McDowell,  James  I.,  370-38-4335. 
McEvoy,  Edward  B.,  083-28-9412. 
McFarland.  James  W..  452-46-6440. 
McGeary,  Martin  N.,  165-30-9676. 
McGlUen,  John  L..  029-26-0316. 
McGough.  James  B..  145-28-0914. 
McGowan,  Edward  B.,  342-28-9017. 
McHugh,  Richard  K.,  417-48-1070. 
Mclnnis,  Irby  N..  427-64-8636. 
McKlmmey,  James  R..  512-32-3708. 
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McKlnney,  John  J.,  207-26-3143. 
McKlsson,  Raymond  C,  558-46-6214. 
McManus,  George  H.,  076-30-3296. 
McNamara,  William  T.,  226-42-9724. 
McPeek,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  269-32-7039. 
McPherson.  Thomas  H.,  412-56-9664. 
McQulllen,  George  P..  243-50-9289. 
McRee.  Marshall  R..  237-56-5288. 
lyicRorle.  Raymond  C.  238-40-4053. 
McSlarrow.  James  E.,  443  36  -1680. 
McWaiii.  James  T.,  009-24-6156. 
Mease,  Jennings  H..  441-36-6864. 
Medbery,  Wade  E.,  Jr..  444-28-8197. 
Medenbach.  Philip  C.  004-36  1591. 
Meder,  Gene  L..  212-34-0127. 
Medley.  Ted,  379-34-5331. 
Melcher,  John  F..  562-48  2280. 
Melton,  Kenneth  P.,  249-48-1479. 
Merlaux,  Richard  D.,  510-38-3568, 
Merrill.  William  B..  017-30-7003. 
Merritt,  Albert  S..  221-20-4985. 
Merskl,  Norman  R..  189-28-8341. 
Metress.  Patrick  A..  131-30-2380. 
Mlchie,  Richard  L.,  520-34-6078. 
Middleton,  Robert  D.,  526-50-2768. 
Mierau,  Michael  D.,  275-32-0852. 
Miller,  Donald  W.,  290-32-2068. 
Miller,  Dyson  R.,  226-42-8033. 
Miller,  George  P.,  285-36-7466. 
Miller,  Gerald  C.  526-64  1069. 
Miller,  James  E.,  228-12-1176. 
Miller,  Joseph  B.,  414-52-0808. 
Miller,  Richard  S.,  190-32-4243. 
Miller,  Russell  E.,  031-28-8878. 
Miller,  Stuart  A.,  390-34-0831. 
Miller,  Thomas  H.,  457- 50-7180. 
Mills,  Donald  R.,  484-12-9944. 
Minor,  Richard  E.,  525-74-5359. 
Mirkovich,  Richard,  537-32-8963. 
Mlsura.  John  P..  042-32-7020. 
Mitchell,  Stuart  G.,  561  -48-6810. 
Mitchell,  Tilden  A..  253-56-3986. 
Miyamasu,  Paul  K.,  575-36-5495. 
Miyashiro,  Charles,  575-36-1769. 
Moats.  Bruce  E.,  214-36-1202. 
Mock,  Phillip  W..  224-54-4754. 
Moe,  John  A.,  601-34-3974. 
Moeller,  LawTeuce  B.,  644-40-1910. 
Moeller,  William  E.,  324-30-1212. 
Mohr,  Harley  R.,  483-42-3734. 
Moldaschel,  WilUam,  474-38-7800. 
Monahan,  James  P.,  226-46-6701. 
Monroe,  Dewitt  T..  427-66-7437. 
Moiu-oe,  Mark  A.,  200-28-6718. 
Montgomery,  Horace.  114-24-6764. 
Moore.  David  G.,  538-34-0116. 
Moore,  Gary  L.,  531-32-9459. 
Moore,  Michael  E.,  641-40-0163. 
Moore,  Walter  B.,  465-56-1985. 
Moran,  Eugene  P.,  102-26-0611. 
Morgan,  Creed  R.,  539-30-1735. 
Morgan,  Jon  R.,  431-66-2690. 
Morgart,  James  W.,  432-68-1792. 
Morin,  Michael  J..  321-30-2957. 
Morin,  Reynold,  030-28-4952. 
Morris,  Jimmy  R.,  419-48-0742. 
Morris,  Richard  C,  286-32-1827. 
Moses,  George  L.,  440-36-8802. 
Moss,  Donald  W.,  486-34-6801.     " 
Moss,  Frederick  E.,  425-76-3363. 
Moss,  WiUard  J.,  435-44-6298. 
Mottl,  Richard  J.,  294-32-9138. 
Moiilton,  William  E.,  549-48-4834. 
MulhoUand,  Robert,  052-32-3335. 
Mullen,  Frederick  F..  037-20-7897. 
Mulim.  Richard  C.  177-30-3090. 
Mulllus.  Ralford  F.,  409-50-1844. 
MulvihlU,  William,  183-30-6379. 
Munson.  Don  B.,  427-64-8739. 
Murphy,  Ei-rol  L.,  570-52-6519. 
Murphv,  Michael  H.,  463-54-8009. 
Murphy,  Richard  E.,  087-26-4004. 
Murphy,  Robert  C,  072-30-5520. 
Murray,  Marvin  R.,  Jr.,  534-32-0280. 
Murray,  Warren  E.,  029-28-8045. 
Murray,  WUllam  B.,  015-26-8412. 
MurrUl,  Fredrick  H.,  045-30-3427. 
Musmanno,  Francis  J.,  011-28-0927. 
Mussells,  John  D..  206-50-2624. 
Musselman,  James  A.,  197  -30-274S. 


Myer,  Allan  A.,  360-30-4301 
Myers,  Ernest  L.,  428-62-8289. 
Mvers,  Nathan  J.,  435-50-3468. 
Mylks,  Herbert  W.,  149-30-4807. 
Naatjes,  Clarence  S.,  503-44-5406. 
N'aftzinger,  Joseph,  191-30-4489. 
Nartsissov,  George,  134-28-3939. 
Naumann,  Walter  E.,  116-26-5859. 
Neal,  George  W.,  309-36-0482. 
Neal.  PaiU  G..  479-36-0434. 
Neale,  J.-imes  P.,  103-32-0054. 
Neesmlth,  Delmus  M..  241-46  50M. 
Nehammer.  Karl  P.,  516-40-7891. 
Nelson,  Charles  R.,  350-30-7796. 
Nelson,  Edward  E..  003  24  -7742. 
NeLson,  Landy  T..  073-30-7298. 
Nettles,  John  S..  248-58-9326. 
Nicliols.  Lester  D.,  457-60-4270. 
Nilson.  Gary  L.,  528-38-1257. 
Noack,  Richard  R.,  465-50-3879 
Noble,  George  P.,  III.  106-30-9096. 
Nobles>.  Charles  S..  450-60-4142. 
Nolan,  George  E.,  Jr..  136-26-6048. 
Nolen.  James  T.,  463-56-1277. 
Norman.  WUUam  L..  431-58-9331. 
Norton,  Daniel  B.,  036-24-5606. 
Nutr,  Robert  M.,  577-52-3750. 
O'Brien,  Charles  A.,  036-24-6249. 
OBrlen,  Francis  D.,  086-26-0158. 
OBryan,  James  D.,  405  46-9443. 
OConnell,  James  T.,  578-52-1766. 
0!;g,  Paul  C,  298-30-3998. 
OHara,  Thoma-s  C,  537-32-3958. 
O-Hara.  William  D.,  122-28-7765, 
OKeefe.  Thomas  C,  070-28-6490. 
Oliver,  John  B.,  372-38-7756. 
Oliver,  Ralph  H,,  Jr..  262-50-6048. 
Olson.  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  324-32-6063. 
OMnllcy,  Dennis  J.,  219-34-1318. 
OMallev,  Thomas  K..  165-30-9715. 
ONeUl.  Michael  E.,  367-38-0197. 
Orlor,  WUUam  S..  438-56^431. 
Orms,  Robert  J.,  527-46-4714. 
Ofton.  Robert  D..  460-62-1769. 
Or.«echowskl,  Richard,  270-32-0660. 
Osborne.  Arthur  D.,  257-62-8709. 
OShea,  Robert  W.,  110-28-8944. 
Ostick.  Charles  T.,  314-32-6228. 
Oswandel,  Robert  E..  1,52-28-8050. 
Overholser,  William,  535-34-4795. 
Owens,  William  B.,  459-56-1153 
O.vens,  William  D.,  462-56-9224. 
Pdaso,  Tliomaa  H.,  041-30-7544. 
Pachosa,  Matthew  H.,  536  30-7568. 
Page,  Leroy  Z.,  II,  138-30-4102. 
Page,  WUllam  C.  429-66-6113. 
Pagonis,  William  G.,  182-32-7343. 
Painter,  Donald  E.,  270-32-8167. 
PakiUa,  Kenneth  R.,  022-28-8326. 
Palsha,  Robert  J.,  280  26-2610. 
Paolina,  Michael  A.,  053-32-2415. 
Paone,  Joseph  P.,  127-30-8603. 
Paquette,  Edward  H.,  021-28-2406. 
Paris,  How&rd  S.,  131-28-8488, 
Parker,  Eliot  V.,  677-50-2414. 
Parker,  Frank  W..  244-52-9654. 
I»arker,  Neal  G.,  416^8-1971. 
Parnell,  WlUlam  C,  440-36-2112. 
Parr,  Gary  K.,  444-34-1323.    • 
Pate,  Rupert  E.,  253-52-7079. 
Patterson,  David  H.,  281-32-0245. 
Piittv,  J.  W.,  in,  418-46  6230. 
Pauli,  John  T.,  406-46-9985. 
Paulsen,  Hans  W.,  069-30-7750. 
Pttvlin,  Ivan  C,  342-26-2837. 
Payne,  Guy  H.,  421-52-9167. 
Pearce,  David  L.,  154  30-4570. 
Pearcy,  Charles  G.,  263-56-9438 
Pearson.  John  E.,  426-66  751C. 
Tedersen,  Richard  E.,  539-34-7228. 
Pedigo.  Bobble  G..  405-40  3223. 
Pe.'Ter.';,  Gerald  L.,  485  31-6512. 
Pellucl,  Jack  A.,  123  28  2718. 
Pen.i,  Alfonso  V.,  459-56-5175. 
Peniiywell,  Johnson,  436-50-1082. 
Peicival,  David  C,  023-28-1.303. 
Peretslebron,  Hector,  682-60-4664. 
Perry.  Stephen  O.,  325-32-0283. 
Peters.  Shelton  V.,  434-52  0489. 
felPfs.  WilUam  R..  214-34  8?6r«. 


Peterson.  Prank  W.,  533-32 -86C1. 
Petty,  James  D..  465-54-1901. 
PfannmuUer,  Walter,  138-26-6898 
Phelan,  Prank  J.,  72809-1298. 
Pheneger.  Michael.  30O  32-2102. 
Philbrook,  Robert  L..  004  348874 
PUinips.  Alan  B..  008-26-1423. 
Phillips.  Calvin  E.,  243-50-6881. 
Phillips.  Henry  A.,  174-30-0114. 
I'hinnev.  Bruce  A..  058-30-02.39. 
Pike.  Gerald  D..  536-32-3684. 
Pike,  Thurston  E..  419-40-2207 
Pilanski.  Paul  I .,  144-30-5476 
Piper,  Larry  D..  455-54-9128. 
Pl.'i.ster.  Roy  C,  260-60-2689. 
Pocli,  Todd,  R..  347  30  6696. 
Polk.  Burlev  R.,  449-52  5624. 
Polk,  John  A.,  463-.50-5565. 
Pope,  Fred  R.,  257-54-1013. 
Pope,  Joe  T..  415-48-4226. 
Popovich.  Marko  L.,  476  36  9772 
Porterfleld,  Edward,  409-58-0689. 
Pwt,  Elwyn  D.,  081-32  5837. 
Potter,  Anthony  D.,  003  26  0711. 
Pounder.  Dennis  J.,  255  50  1636. 
Powell,  Beverley  E.,  225  50-8897. 
Powers,  James  H..  335  30-8916. 
Prall.  Eric  L.,  309-40-3949. 
Preston,  Edward  G.,  363  36  1333. 
Price,  James  W.,  156^  26-8724. 
Pioctor,  Michael  J.,  162-30-3485. 
Pugh,  Merlyn  L.,  520-32-9594. 
Puri^ch,  WUllam  C,  194-30  4182. 
Pursel,  Terry  C,  189-30-^105. 
Putm.'m,  Gerald  H.,  451-64-0102. 
Queen,  Avril  L.,  159-aO  8454. 
Quiiiu,  Larry  G..  409-58  9030. 
Quiun,  Richard  L.,  535-30-7408. 
Quinn,  Robert  L.,  084-28-0129. 
Rivder,  Allan  L..  510-36-3970. 
Ratferty,  John  L..  165-30-7815. 
Bagland,  Richard  C.  264-52-2139 
Ramas,  James  R.,  545-44  9534. 
Ramsey,  Charles  G.,  227-46-8179. 
Randall,  Marshall  B..  251-54-5722. 
Ranney,  Thomas  A..  504  36-5610. 
Rappaport,  Arthur  N..  200-30  2159. 
R:<.smussen,  Richard.  520-30  lf>r>9. 
Ray,  Paul  H.,  034  22-22C4. 
Ray,  Roy  G.,  413-56-2737. 
Ray,  Thomas  L..  410  58-356u. 
Raymond,  Charles  W.,  563-46  6556. 
Raymond,  William  M.,  263-60-4064. 
Reber,  John  L.,  578-50  7821. 
Redemaiui,  David  H..  389-32-3183. 
Redmond,  Lawrence  A.,  279-34-6652. 
Reece,  Frank  S.,  254-54  -4423. 
Reed,  David  B.,  247-58-2100. 
Reed,  Jean  D.,  444-30-7653. 
Reed.  Keith  G..  377-34-1277. 
Reedy,  Clyde  M..  452-56  9767. 
Reese,  Thomas  F.,  110-34-9470.' 
Iteeves,  Troy,  Jr.,  424-44-9144. 
Regan,  Carl  J..  262-54  9578. 
Regel,  Thomas  J.,  434-50-09ol. 
Reiber,  Carl  F.,  Jr.,  040-30-8092. 
Reiber,  Curtis  B..  149  22  -8277. 
Rekowskl,  James  A.,  166  30-0546. 
Reynolds,  Harvey  J.,  254-64-6876. 
Reynolds,  Joseph  C.  187-28-1965. 
Rhame,  Thomas  G.,  434-64-908C. 
Rhyasburger,  Robert.  520-34  l.Til 
Rice.  PatU  J.,  318-30-8670. 
Richard.s,  David  J.,  021-28-0103, 
Richards,  Donald  R.,  396-34  9948 
Richards,  John  W..  543-36-G254 
Riciieson.  Alfred  K.,  523-40^2631. 
Rickard.  Wayne  R..  373-32-8412. 
Riddick,  Larry  G..  258-54-0569. 
Riley,  James  E..  458-56-6351. 
Riley,  Larry  L.,  297-32-4045. 
Rinehart.  Barton  B..  100-30-1307. 
Rink.  James  H.,  523-32-0706 
•  Rlppetoe,  Joe  P.,  .377-36-3441. 
Risley.  Dannie  J.,  30G-38-7442. 
Robbins,  Chandler  P..  509-36-7295. 
Roberts.  James  E.,  416^8-3684. 
Robertson,  Edward  H..  224-46-8768. 
Robertson,  Gerald  E  .  488-38-2621. 
Robinson.  Charles  D.,  25'?-52-7763. 
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Robinson.  Ronald  M.,  546-50-6434. 
Robinson,  Terence  M..  129-28-3745. 
Robocker.  wmiam  W.,  267-52-0946. 
Roche,  Terience  L.,  134-32-7601. 
Roedcr,  Helmut  A.,  398-32-4237. 
Rogers,  Jack  D.,  497-34-6716. 
Rogers,  Martin  M.,  457-56-1352. 
Rogers,  Robert  C,  568-4&-2739. 
Rogers,  Rofus  B.,  247-56-6916. 
Roll,  George  E.,  314-32-6900. 
RoUlns,  George  N.,  5a«-36-6491. 
Rondlak.  Roman,  048-28-9740. 
Rose,  Louis.  090-30-8947. 
Rose,  Tbomas  L.,  446-30-2415. 
Rose,  Wilbur  V.,  176-2»-5I85. 
Rosenkranz,  Robert,  155-28-5852, 
Roeher,  Galen  D.,  369-36-8666. 
Rosier,  Curtis  W^  538-30-4015. 
Ross,  Joseph  A.,  014-30-1217. 
Ross,  Raymond  R..  264-58-0703. 
Rossi,  Arnold  T.,  552-48-4540. 
Rouse,  Richard  P.,  50&-44-7122. 
Routh,  Ronald  H.,  521-40-0470. 
Rovan,  Mmilam  P.,  207-30-4841. 
Royce,  James  B..  579-50-4756. 
Ruddle.  Arthur  R..  231-44-3543. 
Rudeslll.  Roberts.  441-56-1833.  ' 
Rumph,  Robert  R..  069-32-6150. 
Runey,  Dennis  I.,  113-30-8237. 
Runke,  Richard  P.,  322-30-1030. 
Runyon,  Floyd  L..  315-32-6305. 
Russell,  Donald  A..  522-46-9936. 
Russell.  Jerry  W.,  454-62-6585. 
Russell,  Stanley  W..  250-68-4316. 
Ruszklewlcz,  John  J.,  122-30-9579. 
Ryan,  Michael  T.,  549-60-7879. 
Ryan,  Richard  B.,  471-38-1262. 
Rydberg,  Carl  R.,  391-34-7579. 
Saathoff,  Donald,  IV,  503-48-1665. 
Sachse,  Alfred  L.,  555-42-0998. 
Sachs.  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  406-46-7712. 
Safford,  Donald  B.,  008-26-0345. 
Salmon,  Joeeph,  054-32-7192. 
Samuel,  Charles  H.,  526-^2-4469. 
Sanders,  Larry  P.,  405-52-7605. 
Sandlln,  Ray  L.,  309-3O-4676. 
Sangster,  James  H.,  404-44-2330. 
Sannlcks,  Karl  L.,  125-26-1450. 
Saplenza,  Guy  P..  134-28-1249. 
Sasal.  Calvin  Y.,  576-34-0485. 
SawteUe,  Donald  W.,  468-52-6946. 
Schaaf.  James  C,  459-58-3457. 
Schaeffer,  Theodore,  165-30-1645. 
Scharberg,  Garry  A.,  503-32-7948. 
Schatzman,  Thomas  P.,  455-58-5375, 
Scheel,  Clarence  A.,  463-62-8007. 
Scheulug,  Gary  E.,  083-28-8653. 
Schlemann,  Robert  J.,  396-38-2251. 
Schlmmlng,  James  L.,  430-72-1401. 
Schmidt,  Donald  A..  387-28-7818 
Schmidt,  Jackie,  456-50-4735. 
Schmidt,  John  L.,  124-30-4922. 
Schmidt,  Leroy  A.,  394-32-4535. 
Schmidt,  William  A.,  488-44-0805. 
Schmldtman.  Michael,  219-28-5795. 
Schneider,  Michael,  461-56-3223. 
Schnell,  Hudson  A.,  106-28-8606. 
Schooff.  Maury  W.,  529-40-6609. 
Schroeder,  Predrlck.  395-32-5839. 
Schrum,  James  R.,  317-38-4010. 
Schuler,  William  D.,  261-54-4135. 
Schultz,  Kenneth  R.,  490-36-6576. 
Schumann,  Lawrence,  074-30-8021. 
Sciple,  Carl  B..  131-30-2398. 
Scott.  Engle  W.,  515-32-1275. 
Scott,  Hugh  J.,  554-52-4588. 
Scott,  James  T..  463-68-2186. 
Scott,  Walter  S.,  428-78-9319. 
Scruggs,  James  T.,  408-84-8950. 
Scudder,  WUllam  I.,  252-54-698C. 
Searcy,  James  W.,  103-24-2414. 
Searles,  Jonathan  W.,  212-38-8379. 
Seaver,  James  R.,  216-32-0225. 
Seaward,  Richard  S.,  439-66-8710. 
Sebert,  Alan  G.,  380-34-4212. 
Seguin,  Robert  P.,  386-36-0665. 
Selgnioua.  Richard,  032-26-0285. 
Sexton,  Donald  B.,  190-30-2828. 
Seymour,  Roger  G.,  101-28-8942. 
Shafer.  Harold  S..  532-34-1702. 
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Shank,  Edward  L.,  351-30-5687, 

Shanley,  Leo  B..  207-28-6178. 

Shaul,  Charles  D.,  647-46-7260. 

Shaver,  Frank  J..  536-32-3380. 

Sheehan,  William  G.,  231-42-6713. 

Shepherd,  WUUam  M.,  222-24-4396. 

Sherard,  Stewart.  491  40-2234. 

Sherrod,  Dale  E.,  462-46-1471. 

Sherron,  TbcHnas  H..  239-46-2590. 

Shlmek,  Daniel  W.,  387-34-1462. 

Shine,  Joseph  P.,  145-26-9237. 

Shipley,  Dale  W.,  288-34-5440. 

Shoemaker,  John  B.,  504-32-6418. 

Shohan,  Robert  W..  539-34-8401, 

Short,  Alonzo  E.,  231-40-1982. 

Shost,  Alan  T.,  081-30-1446. 

Shugart,  James  W.,  456-58-0314. 

Slegel.  Herbert,  094-28-8520. 

Siegfried,  Richard,  290-32-5151. 

Siegllng,  William  A.,  250-64-3159. 

Slkora,  Thoma.s  P.,  315-38-1936. 

Sills,  Edward  G.,  258-54-8797. 

Silvasy,  Stephen,  Jr.,  515-40-8976. 

Silveria,  Donald  C,  464-56-1716. 

Simpson,  Andrew  R.,  135-30-5019. 

Slmp.son,  WUliam  C,  227-42-2756. 

Sines,  Kenneth  A.,  176-32-5747. 

Slugsank,  James  J.,  468-44-9211. 

Sklar,  Richard  R,,  487-40-5046. 

Sloan,  Jimmy  B.,  423-48-4162. 

Slovacek.  Anthony  S.,  063-20-2499, 
Smallen,  Ray  H.,  413-62-1868. 

Smalley,  Bruce  G.,  008-24-3422. 
Smathers,  Sam  T.,  245-53-0567. 
Smelcer.  Charles,  574-10-9769. 
Smith,  Daniel  A.,  262-60-7094. 
Smith,  Donald  E.,  537-34-0284. 
Smith,  Edward  N.,  309-33-4123. 
Smith,  Harold  B.,  425-72-6769. 
Smith,  Horace  M.,  422-40-2846. 
Smith,  John  R.,  260-54-5283. 
Smith,  Richard  P.,  022-28-6274. 
Smith,  Robert  P.,  304-28-5918. 
Smith,  Tommy  J..  427-64-3524. 
Smith,  Vemelle  T.,  106-30-9232. 
Smith,  Wade  C,  242-44-4934. 
Snoddy,  George  R,,  458-52-1467. 
Snow,  Edward  P.,  012-30-8099. 
Sobleskl,  Henry  P.,  349-32-4260. 
Sodauo,  Guy  R.,  144-28-4880. 
bollohub,  Charles  J.,  093-32-3952. 
SoreiLsen,  Ralph  L.,  520-38-2656. 
Sorini,  Laurence  P.,  551-44-6494. 
Sowle,  Peter  H.,  372-22-3392. 
Spann,  Juan  W.,  411-56-6953. 
Speedle,  John  C,  615-32-7760. 
Splcer,  John  M.,  429-52-9121. 
Eplcuzza,  William  L.,  227-50-6058 
Splgarelll.  Raymond,  363-40-4117. 
SplUane.  Robert  B.,  018-28-4942 
Spin,  William  A.,  161-32-0112. 
Splvy.  Berton  E.,  525-82-5686. 
Sprague.  Ronald  K.,  341-30-0221. 
Springer,  Anthony  T.,  577-52-4592 
Sprinsky,  William  H.,  059-32-5177. 
Staehler,  Joseph  C,  396-34-0803 
Stageberg,  Richard,  504-30-6454. 
Stanford,  Harold  D.,  416-48-7613 
Stanley,  Gerald  1.,  535-34-3667. 
Starnaud,  Charles  E.,  348-30-8714. 
State,  Donald  L.,  534-30-8337. 
Stauffer,  Wallace  J,,  539-34-1237. 
Stearus,  Raymond  L.,  219-32-8897. 
Steiger,  Donald  W.,  538-36-2682 
Stein,  Harry  E..  344-24-9257. 
Stephens,  Donald  G.,  430-60-7335. 
Stephens,  William  J.,  372-34-5766. 
Stetson,  Sterling  L.,  516-36-1945. 
Stevens.  Harlow  H.,  537-32-8938. 
Stevens,  John  W.,  532-32-3813. 
Stevens.  Ralph  P.,  002-26-4017. 
Stewart,  James  M.,  393-32-2742. 
Sie-.vari,  John  F.,  Jr.,  565-52-1992. 
sjtiepock.  Robert  C,  173-30-3594. 
Stlllman,  GeCiffrey,  537-32-2025. 
3t:ckman.  WUUam  L.,  017-32-9702. 
'  okcs,  OrvUle  P.,  393-32-0887. 

ovall.  Rayburn  C,  219-56-2956. 
Stawe.  Warn  W.,  566-50-5005. 
Stra:'tz.  Danald  P..  389  36-3864. 


Strand,  Douglas  H..  533-34-7080. 

Stratton,  James  G.,  216-22-3385. 

Strimbo,  George,  271-28-1210. 

Stringham,  Joseph  8.,  390-34-3033. 

Stubblefleld,  Jo.  429-62-4206. 

Stuhlmuller,  Kimbal,  04&-S0-9094. 

Stupka.  Michael  B  ,  437-62-4395. 

Suhosky,  Robert  J.,  196-30-7275. 

Sullivan,  James  A.,  459-56-7461. 

Summers,  D<hi  a.,  300-32-5940. 

Sumner.  John  H.,  410-58-1130. 

Sutter,  Ronny  L..  279-30-8741. 

Swanson,  Harold  M.,  524-38-6667. 

Sweeney,  John  P.,  215-34-8949. 

Swift,  Ivan  C,  384-34-7679. 

Symons,  Rodney  W.,  449-56-0400. 

Szabo,  Richard  M.,  136-26-0965. 

Tancreti,  Roger  J.,  012-30-7264. 

Tanner,  Junius  I.,  540-40-4622. 

Tapscott,  Donald  A..  227-48-8461. 

Taranto,  Monroe  J.,  152-28-6086. 

Tate.  George  W.,  418-44-3324. 

Taylor,  James  B.,  465-60-6798. 

Taylor,  John  N.,  454-58-1439. 

Teates,  Bryan  W.,  Jr.,  227-44-0091. 

Tebo,  Robert  J.,  144-28-1068. 

Teubrook,  James  J.,  141-30-9329. 

Terry,  William  P.,  II,  262-62-2669. 

Teska,  ThcMuas  E.,  399-32-2244. 

Tetreault,  Raymond,  013-28-7586. 

Theofanous,  Angelo,  288-32-0693. 

Theuer,  Paul  J.,  143-28-7416. 

Thielen,  Edward  J.,  464-38-9812. 

Thomas,  Billy  M.,  461-60-5096. 

Thompson,  Charles  P.,  248-50-6364. 

Thompson,  James  B.,  238-50-4126. 

Thompson,  Richard  A..  301-32-7062 

Thome,  Tommy  L.,  455-56-3859. 

Threefoot,  PhUlp  S.,  546-56-9954. 

Thurgood,  Leon  C,  529-52-5076. 

Thurman,  James  D.,  236-58-2622. 

Tillman,  Clifford  R.,  262-54-4852. 

niton,  Franklin  T.,  001-28-8583. 

Tippin,  Scott  M..  507-34-4214. 

Tisson,  Guenter  J.,  542-40-4865. 
Tobin,  WUUam  G.,  031-28-5327. 
Tocher,  Robert  B.,  560-48-3107. 
Toniver,  Ronald  P.,  409-60-3022. 
Tomiczek,  PatU  W.,  Jr.,  172-30-7272. 
Tomlinson,  Carey  G.,  425-66-4179. 
Totolo,  Robert  C,  228-42-3966. 
Totten,  Robert  G.,  230-46-1759. 
Tower,  WlUlam  E.,  266-54-5486. 
Tozer,  WUUam  S..  031-30-0811. 
Tracy,  James  L.,  014-28-6849. 
Tracy,  Lawrence  L.,  186-28-6715. 
Tragesser,  John  N.,  207-30-8611. 
Trauner,  Ronald  P.,  307-38-4760. 
Treadwell,  Clarence,  459-4a-6055 
Trodella,  Robert  A.,  010-26-6275. 
Troth,  Robert  S.,  224-48-0038. 
Tucker,  Henry  B.,  425-84-4706. 
Tudhope,  Lawrence  K..  009-22-3208. 
Tudor,  Robert  W.,  403-52-8089. 
Turnage.  John  O..  180-28-2928. 
Turner.  Teddy  W.,  492-40-9436. 
Tyler,  James  W..  432-58-2016. 
UUman,  Cornell  L.,  569-40-0599. 
Ulmer,  Donald  J..  116-30-3430. 
Valllant,  Chaile.s  M..  214-34-7494. 
Vanderschaaf,  John.  38.5-32-2978. 
Vangordtr,  Henry  P.,  335-28-2367. 
Varnou,  Jerry  R.,  498-34-2245. 
Vaughn,  Thomas  B..  408-52-8362. 
Vela,  Rene  A.,  465-56-5609. 
Vemitj-,  Charles  G.,  297-26-1125. 
Vcrmiljea,  Carl  P.,  017-28-7024. 
Vespia,  Vincent,  Jr.,  038-22-9555. 
Vlckers,  Anthony  M..  244-50-4403. 
VUlarougft.  Raul  G..  582-56-7792. 
Vinci,  Prank,  Jr.,  176-28-4963. 
Vinci,  Joseph  P.,  213  34-7363. 
Vinson,  BUly  R.,  543-36-3826. 
Vogel,  Donald  L.,  508-42-8389. 
Volponl.  Anthony  A.,  170-30-9400, 
Votaw,  John  P.,  298-32-2898. 
Wacloff,  Robert  L.,  501-34-5673. 
Waddell.  Decatur  P.,  411-58-4668. 
Waddell,  Ralph  L.,  414-68-8277. 
Waddell,  Richard  D..  344-30-9503. 
Wade.  Jerry  F.,  403-46-8259. 
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Waghelsteln,  John  D.,  218-34-5853. 
Wahlberg,   Arlen   B.,   460-48-0806. 
Walts,  John  P.,  426-80-1068. 
Waldhour,  Louis  G.,  258-62-7795. 
Wrtldrop,   William  R..   259-58-5449. 
Walker,  Byron  G.,  523-42-5206. 
Walker,  Edward  G.,  217-34-0779. 
Walker,   Frederick  A.,   021-28-8496. 
Walker,  Larry  T.,  256-52-5047. 
Walls,  Merrltt  P.,  560-48-8924. 
WiiLsh,  Daniel  P.,  024-28-4346. 
Walsh,  Martin  W.,  151-30-6750. 
Warchol,   Leanard   J.,   064-20-6026. 
Ward,  Franklin  M.,  221-24-0376. 
Ward,  Joseph  G.,  II,  160-30-5920. 
Ward,  Michael,  540-38-7664. 
Ward,  Robert  E..  226-52-9936. 
Ward.  WUllam  B.,  113-30-3950. 
Ware,  WiUlam  M.,  332-28-7545. 
Warren,  Claude  H.,  223^6-0230. 
WaiTen,  James  A.,  226-42-0966. 
Washington,  Charles,  261-54-0895. 
Washington,  Raleigh,  261-52-3300. 
Watklns,  Charles  C,  525-74-2443. 
Watklns.  John  A..  223-50-5371. 
Watson,  Kermlth  G..  253-56-8797. 
Watson,  Samuel  J.,  131-30-1966. 
Weaver,  Charles  R.,  450-50-7705. 
Weaver,  James  H.,  410-64-2142. 
Webb,  Ernest  L.,  443-32-3852. 
Webb,  Gerald  E.,  545-48-5327. 
Webster,  Thomas  H.,  553-42-3180. 
Weedel,  Joseph  P.,  151-24-4192. 
Weeks,  Leo  J.,  007-32-5844. 
Weinberg,  Richard  A.,  044  28^0982. 
Weir,  David  E..  454-56-5498. 
Wells.  Herbert  D.,  449-52-1732. 
Welsh,  James  B.,  196-28-5645. 
Welsh,  Lawrence  E.,  298-32-7737. 
Wendfc,  Robert  L,,  531-36-9230. 
Weske,  William  I.,  472-28-3933. 
Wesneski,  Carl  A..  208-28-5984. 
West,  Brownie  D.,  418-48-8466. 
West,  John  J..  037-24-7462. 
Westbrook,  Paul  H.,  264-60-2576. 
Westmoreland,  Verlon,  457-40-6380. 
Westphellng.  Charles,  567-50-8667. 
Westry,  Oliver  B..  213-32-3591. 
Whaley,  Max,  410-58-9519. 
Whatley,  David  T.,  462-50-7399. 
Wheeler,  Jack  C,  258-56-5478. 
Wheeler,  John  B.,  228-52-7785. 
Wheeler,  Philip  A.,  060-34-1553. 
Whipple,  Berkley  A.,  458-56-8680. 
Whisenhunt  J..  Dee,  464-42-8569. 
Whltaker,  Lewis  H.,  364-34-2929. 
Wliltcomb,  Richard  G.,  537-38-1944. 
White,  Billy  C,  512-26-8449. 
White,  Donald  R.,  258-50-6379. 
White,  Fay  T.,  552-50-3165. 
White,  Harry  N.,  410-84-1155. 
White,  James  M.,  410-64-1090. 
White,  John  W.,  232-50-7058. 
White,  Walter  S.,  438-44-2887. 
Whitehead,  Robert  W.,  348-28-8019. 
Whiteside,  Daniel  L.,  259-58-1556. 
Whltlaw,  Nathaniel,  251-48-1522. 
Whitley,  James  R.,  413-60-8086. 
Whitley,  Wade  H.,  II,  257-54-0378. 
Whltlock,  Donald  L.,  212-28-3902. 
Whitsett,  Richard  D..  387-34-8065. 
Whltworth,  David  C,  248-54-9144. 
Wild,  Allen  R.,  089-30-2855. 
Wilder,  Samuel  D..  405-52-4022. 
Wilder,  WUllam  B..  415  50-1453. 
Wiley,  Noble  J..  252-56-0525. 
WUhelm,  Robert  S.,  361-30-6268. 
WUkie,  David  G.,  559-50-1991. 
WUlard,  Jack  T..  224-46-2431. 
WUUams,  BUI  H.,  424-32-8226. 
Williams,  BUly  D.,  164-28-2052. 
WUUams,  Charles  A.,  223-44-4938. 
Williams,  Charles  E.,  418-48-2890. 
Williams,  Frank  K.,  445  32-3805. 
Williams,  James  E.,  159-30-6257. 
Williams,  Jon  W.,  418-44-0716. 
Williams,  Lyons  H..  263-56-4616. 
WiUiams,  Robert  B.,  528-44-5191. 
Williams,  RusseU  L..  337-24-2448. 
Williamson.  Garret  W..  504-26-4379. 
WUliford,  Sherman,  224-50-3744. 


Willis,  Benjamin  L.,  422-42-1530. 
Willlson.  Darryl  L.,  501-44-2120. 
Wilson,  Bruce  E.,  550-46-4563. 
Wilson,  Gene  R.,  520-34-2142. 
Wilson,  James  E.,  234-60-9247. 
Wilson,  John  B.,  232-60-3933. 
Wilson,  John  H..  122-22-4599. 
Wilson,  Robert  B.,  287-32-6015. 
Wilson,  Walter  K..  418-44-1431. 
Wiiigenter,  Anthony,  466-52-8948. 
Winters,  James  M.,  018-30-1996. 
Wisbv,  James  M.,  474-42-0565. 
Witcher,  Robert  A.,  464-64-6507. 
Wiiherspoon,  Eugene,  250-02-3736. 
Wilherspoon,  Jerry,  456-52-4962. 
Witt,  Billy  J.,  630-20-7973. 
Wolfarth,  William  M.,  264-52-1139. 
Wolff,  Robert  R.,  473-36-9804. 
Wollmering,  Lawrence,  471-38-2106. 
Wolpert,  Robert  A.,  098-30-7550. 
Wood,  Anthony  B.,  225-48-0212. 
Wood,  William  A.,  030-28-6378. 
Woodall.  Thomas  J.,  196-30-7463. 
V.-oodbeck,  Charles  A.,  476-38-3647. 
Woodhurst,  Charles,  249-48-7005. 
Woodle,  Arthur  G.,  240  58-8114. 
Woods,  Andrew  D.,  Jr.,  457-42-5982. 
Woodson,  Winiam  B.,  413-54-0273. 
Woolweaver,  Robert,  455-58-1532. 
Worlund,  Shyron  L.,  423-50-5358. 
Wright,  Frederick  S.,  230-52-7611. 
Wright,  Jerry  T.,  242-48-7719. 
Wright,  Kenneth  E.,  406-42-0194. 
Wright,  Robert  K.,  284-24-9217. 
Wrockloff,  George  E.,  452-58-5481, 
Yardas,  Douglas  A.,  199-30-0726, 
Yates,  John  R.,  219-26-5865. 
Yavra,  Malcolm  T.,  428-52-4951. 
Yeagley,  John  P.,  287-32-4091. 
Yetman,  Robert  R.,  003-24-7597, 
York,  Dennis  J.,  504-34-6015. 
York,  Donald,  416-44-1125. 
York,  James  J.,  530-24-7602. 
Young,  Ernest,  Jr.,  245-52-6730. 
Zakas,  Louis  H..  526-42-6704. 
Zebarth,  Roger  L.,  503-44-4244. 
Zingle,  Paul  R.,  160-30-1255. 
Zook,  NeU  J.,  316-36-9505. 
Zorn,  Biu-1  A.,  470-36-1103. 
Z  utter,  Donald  S.,  397-32-8030. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ackerman,  Henry  F.,  141-28-0302, 
Alutlus,  Joseph  P.,  164-26-7951. 
Bezanson,  Ronald  S.,  646-48-5784. 
Bloimt,  Forest  N.,  427-38-4277. 
Borson,  Bernard  K.,  330-22-8159. 
Burnett.  Lewis  G..  452-38-9176. 
Danielson,  Wendell,  247-54-4141. 
Dennlgan,  Patrick  J.,  064-18-6295. 
Devine,  Kevin  A.,  147-20-3402. 
Dunn,  Roger  T.,  084-20-3049. 
Durham,. John  K.,  482-28-4256. 
Edwards,  Conard  O.,  519-38-2474. 
Ennls,  Robert  J.,  074-24-3210. 
Evans,  John  M.,  272-20-5295. 
Foreman,  William  E.,  161-30-7284. 
Garrett,  Harry  S.,  535-28-0774. 
Garrett,  Robert  G.,  241-48-5470. 
Oiamiattaslo,  Nathaniel,  213-62-1174. 
Oiishwft,  Robert  L.,  313-30-4971. 
Hagin,  J.  Ward,  260-52-8035. 
Hnrano,  Roger  D.,  507-40-3432. 
Hrin.  BasU  A.,  295-14-3251. 
Huntley,  Jack  R.,  295-20-6920. 
Kearney,  Thomas  L.,  374-18-5478. 
Kinney,  Donald  W.,  122-01-3627. 
Kita.  Edward  J.,  358-14-5069. 
Loftus,  Conrad  W.,  069-20-0335. 
McMillan,  Charles  E..  233-50-6247. 
Meiss,  John  P.,  088-22-1002. 
MoucUette,  Edward  D.,  127-26-0076. 
Murja.  MUan,  517-30-1227. 
Myers,  Glenn  L.,  170  26-0046. 
NJus,  Irving  C,  482-38-8624. 
Peck,  Ernest  B.,  41C-38-3509. 
Petersen,  Gordon  H..  485-22-9773. 
Redding,  Duaue  D.,  453-42-3063. 
Roat,  Stanley  G.,  296-30-2034. 
Rov.iin,  Edwin  J.,  244-50-5197. 


Selph,  Justus  P.,  410-48-3232. 
Simpson,  John  W.,  535-26-8383. 
Sisk,  Leroy  A.,  246-26-5564. 
Sowards,  Douglas  H.,  400-40-0305. 
Spencer,  Ronald  D..  563-42-7172. 
Stewart,  Richard  E.,  465-40-2119. 
Tkach,  Norma?i  A..  330-10  7012. 
V'cnzke,  Rooger  R.,  536-32-7577. 
Webster,  Nt.rris  M.,  303-34-7483. 
White,  Busi  tr  P..  465-50-0180. 
Williams,  Bruce  M.,  024-22-2774. 
Williams,  Walter  K.,  403-50-3268. 
Wochr,  David  J..  206-26-3626. 
Workman.  R^tlph  C.  218-24-6895. 

V,  OMEN'S    ARMY    CORPS 

r.)  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Burbank.  .\rlene  G.,  252-56-6792. 
Burns,  Nancy  A.,  163-32-2412. 
Cadoria,  Sheriau  G.,  439-62-6942. 
Groome,  Sally  L.,  251-60-9285. 
Hewlett,  Mary  E.,  213-32-2173. 
Hublk,  Delores  H.,  570-34-5083. 
Lltehlser,  Donna  A..  535-36-2200. 
Pennington,  Doris  V.,  244-34-7841. 
Ramsay,  Claudia  G.,  237-54-8215. 
Rinkel,  Marcla  L.,  512-34-1776. 
Tliompson,  Flora  O.,  354-24-1743. 
Westerfield,  Los  L.,  479-32-8157. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutetiant  colonel 
Anderson,  Charles  H.,  226-36-6533. 
Barnard,  John  D.,  457-70-3425. 
Barnes,  Perry  A..  002-24-3112. 
Barnes,  Walter,  Jr.,  266-58-7275. 
Blakemore,  Vaughan,  226-50-8441. 
Qlelch,  Roland,  232-54-8419. 
Boe,  Gerard  P.,  139-28-9715. 
Cantrell,  James  E.,  500-40-7122. 
Carnahan,  Robert  P.,  330-28-8142. 
Carroll,  William  P..  666-44-7917. 
Clark,  Charles  P.,  420-44-7978. 
Creighton,  James  P.,  248-50-8871. 
Delane,  Charles  E.,  409-50-4070. 
Derrlckson,  William,  228-46-2750. 
Dltmars,  Dennis  L.,  559-42-0445. 
Dix,  Richard  A.,  283-30-0951. 
Dolbier,  James  A.,  393-32-2007. 
Doming\iez,  Roberto,  452-54-6736. 
Donehew,  Gerald  R.,  446-32-1073. 
DrUl,  John  C,  318-32-0319. 
EUlott,  Robert  P.,  266-42-5708. 
Forrer,  Dennis  B.,  375-38-5369. 
Fulton,  WUUam  R.,  446-36-4436. 
Gerukos,  John  G.,  449-54-8497. 
Goodman,  Dorrls  C,  414-36-4404. 
Green,  Grant  E.,  429-54-4080. 
Hall.  Joseph  A.,  272-32-3960. 
Heggers,  John  P.,  127-26-8239. 
Hill,  Walter  B.,  449-64-5931. 
Holcomb,  Robert  E..  288-32-2028. 
Houston,  WlUlam  E.,  402-52-6205. 
Howard,  Jlmmie  B.,  009-24-8279. 
Irwin,  Glen  D.,  441-24-2102. 
Jasper,  WlUard  O..  235-50-1718. 
Johnson,  Donald  A.,  187-30-8510. 
Johnson,  Walter  P.,  247-02-9936. 
Keller,  Thomas  E.,  174-26-5078. 
Lingle.  Kenneth  C.  245-48-3898. 
lx)ngley.  Rark  E..  652-50-0984. 
Lund,  Nelson  H.,  382-34  2497. 
Mallory,  Lloyd  M..  497  34-4215. 
Malone,  Richard  L.,  495-36-3370. 
Manaro.  Arthur  J..  129-28-6468. 
Marchaud,  Francis  W.,  470-36-8172. 
Marine,  Wayne  E.,  383-34-0017. 
McCauley.  Charles  L..  234-64-9482. 
Meiers,  Richard  E..  340-30-8440. 
Mercado,  Robert  K.,  452-58-7602. 
Merritt,  Thomas  E.,  242-50-6289. 
Munley,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  173-30-2600. 
Nelson,  Donald  C,  561-16-1536. 
dander,  Leroy  H..  529  26-9437. 
Osbom,  Thomas  E.,  308-32-9754. 
Osborne,  Edward  J.,  295-32-0836. 
Pollock.  Archie  D.,  405-48-5231. 
Schumacher,  Leonard,  295-32-0025. 
Slivers,  Paul,  563-44-5950. 
Simpson,  Calbrleth,  257-48-9318. 
So1e.«.  Elmer  M..  208-26  0105. 
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Sprulell.  Jerry  B.,  420-46-4184. 
Stone,  Leland  M..  456-48-6197. 
Smnmary,  James  J.,  348-26-8005. 
Thompson,  Eugene  G.,  445-32-4360. 
Trumbla,  Thomas  E.,  448-26-8458. 
Vallandiugham,  James,  235-52-3688. 
Vance,  WillUm  U..  299-34-4715. 
Vlmont,  WlUlam  J.,  641-36-1105. 
Waters,  George  A.,  243-58-4981. 
Webb,  Byron  D.,  473-36-9439. 
Weiss.  Joseph  D.,  182-30-1620. 
Whltlaw.  Jooeph  T.,  213-a<*-4024. 
YamanouchU  Kenneth,  673-  48-6552. 
Young,  James  B.,  547-52-5918. 

ARMT  MXSICAI.  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  co'cnel 
Buss,  Carole  J.,  392-34-6377. 
Dayton,  Miller  P.,  044-28-0778. 
Doctor,  Robert  L.,  529-38-7142. 
Hammond,  Charles  W.,  507-40-7453. 
Hartman,  Charles  W.,  337-23-0606. 
JoUn,  Janet  P.,  483-46-8917. 
Lucas,  Mary  E..  249-56-6158. 
Shannon.  PhlUip  D..  564-46-7545. 
Touchard,  MaryJoS.,  177-30-0434. 
Troy,  Oueta  D..  515-14-7700. 
Vlckery.  Jane  C,  003-28-4224. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VnniNABY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Palrchild.  David  G..  562-50-5502. 
Wuln,  John  T.,  359-32-9304. 
Johnsen,  Dennis  O.,  549-48-8900. 
Kerr,  WlUlam  K.,  350-32-7324. 
Keddln,  George  B..  Jr.,  284-28-2947. 
Reynolds,  Buddy  L..  408-62-1848. 
Reynolds,  Scott  L.,  545-46-4429. 
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v  KUBSX  cours 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Animon.  Kathryn  J.,  515-26-4038. 
Autilla,  Betty  J..  466-44-7980. 
Borg,  NaMean  J..  319-34-6931. 
Bourne,  Olga  C.  109-30-6387. 
Budack.  Marietta  E..  352-26-380.'>. 
Burn.s,  Marlene  G.,  007-34-4768. 
Carson.  Amelia  J..  249-58-5915. 
Christ.  Nancy  M..  135-24-2800. 
Clayton,  Sanford  A..  188-24-881). 
Ut-voss,  Joan  K.,  524-40-8627. 
Pia.schi,  Peter  J.,  176-28-2456. 
Gray,  Helen  V.,  428-60-6139. 
Harder.  Mary  F.,  484-42-3887. 
Hawklua,  Roberta  W.,  369-36-8292. 
ernwn,  James  W..  202  28  6775. 
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Istvan,  Dorothy  E..  196-22-5763. 
Kalandros,  Konstaut,  212-30-8140. 
King,  Joyce  W.,  222-05-7552. 
Kucha.  Deloros  H.,  297-30-7912. 
Kuntz,  Mary  K..  277-34-2665. 
Lamoutagne,  Mary  E..  077-26-1392. 
Llfshen,  Sheldou,  121-28-9521. 
Mattlesen,  Jerry  A.,  532-40-5942. 
McKenzle,  Nancy  J.,  237-50-3582. 
Messerschmldt,  Mary,  296-32-6018. 
Pocklington,  Dorothy,  438-46-0806. 
Rossi.  Marguarite  J.,  235-62-0647. 
Buester,  Margaret  E..  046-30-7873, 
Samuels,  Claude  C,  517-48-4214. 
Shinskie,  Edward  F.,  209-24-9591. 
SKiiiner,  Pay  J.,  25tf-48-07o0. 
Snell.  Joau.  550-42-1318. 
Steluike,  Mary  L..  396-30-0092. 
Stemm.  Patricia  A..  301-28-7343. 
Stepulis,  John  J..  201-32-0484. 
Sutherland,  William.  028-28-4797. 
Troniar,  Maryrose  P.,  101-30-2497. 
Vanllth.  Rita  W..  213-26-7014. 
Vlneys.  Eugenia  A.,  549-48-3698. 
Walls.  Marion  J..  367-38-0846. 
Yamabayaehi.  Gilbert,  576-26-0022. 
Zitzelberger,  John,  397-26-2109. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  POOD  STAMP 
REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  food  stamp  program  is  a 
well-intentioned  program  that  has 
grown  wildly  out  of  proportion.  What  be- 
gan 10  years  ago  as  a  modest  Federal 
project  funded  at  $40  million  will  this 
year  cost  well  over  W.6  billion. 

While  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp 
program  has  increased  by  over  14.000 
percent  in  the  last  10  years,  the  number 
of  Americans  living  below  the  poverty 
level  has  declined. 

We  need  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
Americans  who  really  need  our  help,  but 
we  cannot  asli  the  ta.xpayers  to  finance  a 
multi-billion  dollar  program  with  no  ra- 
tional limits.  Present  Federal  regulations 
permit  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
not  economically  deprived  to  become 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  Today  one  in 
every  four  Americans.  57.3  million,  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  We  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  point  at  which  a  third  or 
a  half  of  the  American  people  may  be 
eligible  for  this  form  of  public  assistance. 

Enough  is  enough.  I  have  joined  today 
with  55  colleagues  in  the  House  in  in- 
li-oducing  legislation  which  will  overhaul 
the  entire  food  stamp  program.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  simultaneously  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

Our  intention  is  to  correct  its  abuses 
while  strengthening  its  merits.  We  offer  a 
program  of  reform.  We  propose  changes 
that  wUl  reduce  the  food  stamp  i-olls 
while  simultaneously  expanding  benefits 
to  the  truly  needy.  We  hope  to  end  the 
national  scandal  of  allowing  affluent 
f amihes  to  Hterally  hve  off  the  labor  of 
those  who  must  work  for  their  daily 
bread. 


Shocking  Federal  regulations  have 
turned  a  worthy  and  humane  food  stamp 
program  into  an  admliiisti-ative  night- 
mare and  a  public  ripoff.  Some  able- 
bodied  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  work 
fan  get  food  stamps.  Persons  who 
fdiit  their  jobs  without  good  reason 
can  get  food  stamps.  Minor  cliildren 
can  get  food  stamps  without  parental 
consent  or  control.  The  owners  of 
jewelry,  furs,  and  luxury  appliances  can 
get  food  stamps.  There  is  literally  no 
limit  to  the  ways  the  taxpaying  public 
can  be  exploited  tlirough  the  food  stamp 
program. 

And  yet,  food  stamps  were  initiated 
because  there  was  a  valid  need  for  them. 
Some  of  our  countrjrmen  needed  a  hand, 
and  we  were  rightly  willing  to  extend  it 
to  them.  Some  still  are  in  need,  and  I 
believe  the  American  people  are  still 
wining  to  aid  them. 

That  is  why.  for  those  most  in  need, 
the  National  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act 
would  significantly  expand  nutritional 
a.ssistance.  Millions  of  poor  Americans 
would  benefit  du-ectly  and  substantially 
from  it.s  enactment.  The  elderly,  who  are 
least  able  to  defend  their  pocketbooks 
against  the  onslaught  of  federally  cre- 
ated infiation,  would  be  given  special 
consideration.  And  the  food  stamp  allot- 
ment of  every  recipient  would  be  imme- 
diately increased  by  29  percent. 

The  reforms  we  are  proposing  will  ac- 
complish all  this  at  the  same  time  that 
they  cut  back  the  food  stamp  rolls  and 
simplify  administration.  We  estimate 
that  a  reformed  food  stamp  program, 
carefully  administered  and  generously 
available  to  the  ti-uly  needy,  would  save 
$2  billion  this  year  and  would  keep  the 
program  from  getting  completely  out  of 
hand  in  years  ahead.  That  Is  $2  billion 
in  Federal  revenues  which  could  be  re- 
tuiTied  to  the  taxpayers  of  America,  who 
also  must  buy  groceries  for  their  families. 

That  savings  can  be  effected  through 
.'-everal  commonsense  measures — 

By   using  the   Federal   Governments 


jwverty  uidices  a.s  Uie  cutoff  points  for 
food  stamp  eligibility. 

By  eliminating  the  present  complicated 
.system  of  income  deductions  through 
which  many  high-income  families  qual- 
ify for  food  stamps. 

By  instituting  rea.sonable  resouice 
limitations,  to  insm-e  that  individuals 
who  possess  considerable  material  wealth 
do  not  take  advantage  of  their  neighbor, 
by  using  food  .stamps. 

By  denying  food  stamp  eligibility  to 
college    students,    strikers,    and    able- 
bodied  persons,  without  small  children 
who  do  not  choose  to  work. 

By  instituting  simple  administrative 
procedures,  now  woefully  lacking,  which 
will  crack  down  on  food  stamp  fraud 
multiple  applications,  and  the  bla^-k 
marketeering  of  food  stamps. 

Because  the  National  Pood  Stamp  Re- 
form Act  combines  the  frugality  we  owe 
all  taxpayers  with  the  generous  com- 
passion our  countiy  has  always  shown  to 
the  less  fortunate.  I  am  happy  to  sub- 
mit it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
the  House  and  Senate  in  recommending 
this  legislation  not  only  to  the  Congress 
but  also  to  the  Pi-esident  and  to  the 
American  people.  Together  we  can  make 
the  food  stamp  program  less  expensixc 
and  more  effective.  This  bill  offers  u.s 
the  means  to  do  .so.  We  ni^ed  onlv  the 
will  to  u.se  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETE.^  M.  MiUAVIN 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IK  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1975 

Mrs.  STJLLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  woitls  of  tribute  to  the 
memDi-y  of  Peter  M.  McGavln,  Execu- 
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tive  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  APTj- 
CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department,  who 
died  a  week  ago  Sunday  at  his  home  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Pete  McGavin  had  a  long  history  In 
the  labor  movement  dating  from  1940 
until  the  present,  with  a  few  years  out 
for  service  in  the  U.S.  Army.  In  his  many 
years  in  the  labor  movement,  Peter  Mc- 
Gavln sei-ved  in  many  capacities.  In 
November  1960,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department  of  the 
AFLr-CIO.  We  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  got  to  know  his 
work  with  the  merchant  marine  in  these 
latter  years.  Pete  was  totally  devoted  to 
the  U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet  and  worked 
with  the  Committee  on  many  matters 
dedicated  to  this  goal. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  Pete's  many 
friends  in  the  labor  movement,  and  In 
the  U.S.  maritime  industry,  in  sending 
condolences  to  his  wife  Dorothy  and  his 
son  Stephen.  Over  all  these  years  Pete 
McGavin  has  been  an  outstanding  figure 
In  the  labor  movement  and  in  the  U.S. 
maritime  industry  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  these  organizations  and  by  his 
many  friends. 

Set  out  below.   Mr.   Speaker.   Is   an 
article  about  Peter  McGavin  which  was 
in  the  July  12, 1975  AFL-CIO  News. 
Pettr    M.    McGavin    Dies.    M.^ritime    .  tspt. 
Leader 

Peter  M.  McGavin,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades 
Dept..  died  at  his  home  In  Bethesda,  Md., 
July  6  of  cancer.  He  wns  f6  years  old. 

McGavin.  who  Joined  the  labor  movement 
35  years  ago.  held  his  past  with  the  MTD 
for  nearly  15  years.  Before  assuming  the 
position,  he  served  as  assistant  to  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany.  He  was  a  meaiber 
of  the  Machinists. 

Meany  and  Sec.-Treas.  Lane  Kirkland,  in  a 
letter  to  McGavin's  wife,  Dorothy,  said 
"there  is  no  way  to  express  what  his  liiXa 
and  dedication  have  meant  to  the  labor 
movement.  His  loss  is  iiTeparable." 

MTD  President  Paul  Hall  said  that  Mc- 
Gavin's accomplishments  in  behalf  of  the 
department's  affiliated  unions  "will  long  en- 
dure and  be  remembered." 

"All  of  us  who  knew  Pete  will  remember 
him  for  his  loyalty  and  dedication  to  the 
labor  movement  he  served  so  long  and  so 
well, "  Hall  said.  "More  than  that,  ve  will 
also  remember  him  as  a  warm  human  being 
and  a  valued  friend." 

Born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  McGavin 
Joined  the  AFL  organizing  staff  in  1940.  He 
returned  to  his  position  with  the  AFL  In 
1946  following  four  years  of  Army  service 
In  'World  War  II. 

Ill  1949,  AFL  President  William  Green 
named  him  regional  director  for  Pennsyl- 
vrinla  and  West  Virginia.  Four  years  later, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  national  organ- 
ization director. 

Named  an  assistant  to  Meany  In  1955, 
McGavin  handled  htmdreds  of  Jurisdiction- 
al disputes  and  worked  with  state  and  local 
central  bodies  and  federal  labor  unions  and 
assisted  national  and  International  unions. 

He    was    unanimously    elected    executive 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  MTD  in  Novem- 
.  ber   1960,  and  assumed  the   duties  of  the 
position  on  Jan.  1, 1961. 

McGavin  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a 
son,  Stephen. 

Services  were  held  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Catholic  Church  In  Bethesda.  Interment  was 
in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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U.S.  CITIZENS  MISSING 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  recently  published  news  re- 
ports, the  House  of  Representatives  will 
in  the  near  future  be  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion of  hfting  the  embargo  on  military 
aid  to  Turkey. 

I  believe  it  is  hard  for  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington, thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  to  truly  appre- 
ciate the  tragic  effect  upon  that  nation 
of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  July  20,  1974. 

Two  hmidred  thousand  Greek  Cypriots 
became  refugees  in  1  week  in  that  one- 
sided confiict  between  regular  units  of 
the  Turkish  Army  and  the  Cypriot  Na- 
tional Guard.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
Greek  Cypriots  are  still  unaccounted  for. 

The  effect  of  the  invasion  as  a  whole, 
like  other  large-scale  events  of  history, 
cannot  be  grasped  except  statistically. 

But,  as  with  other  tragedies  of  this 
scope,  occasionally  a  single  story  or  epi- 
sode may  be  recounted  which  conveys 
its  real  meaning  in  human  terms. 

Such  an  episode,  to  me,  was  described 
in  a  letter  which  I  received  July  10  from 
a  constituent,  Ms.  Fay  Kassapis,  of  Ster- 
ling Heights,  Mich. 

Ms.  Kassapis  is  an  American  citizen 
who  was  living  in  Cyprus  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion.  She  was  one  of  these  left 
homeless. 

In  addition,  however,  her  brother,  who 
is  also  an  American  citizen,  and  her 
brother-in-law  were  taken  away  by  the 
Turks  and  there  has  been  no  word  of 
their  whereabouts  since. 

According  to  the  American  Hellenic 
Congress.  Ms.  Kassapis'  brother  is  1  of  24 
American  citizens  who  is  missing  as  a 
result  of  the  invasion. 

I  have  spoken  with  Ms.  Kassapis  and 
assured  her  of  my  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  her  brother  and  brother-hi-law. 

I  have  also  written  to  Secretary  Kis- 
singer to  inquu'e  what  action  is  being 
taken  by  our  Government  to  accoimt  for 
these  missing  Americans  and  assure  the 
safety  of  any  who  may  be  left  alive. 

I  am  inserting  copies  of  Ms.  Kassapis' 
letter  to  me,  and  my  letter  to  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, in  the  Record,  both  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  and  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  terrible  human  cost  of  the 
invasion  of  Cyprus. 

The  letters  follow: 

Deah  Mr.  Congressman:  My  name  is  Fa;. 
Kassapis.  I  was  born  in  Detroit  Michigan. 

During  the  Ttirkish  inva.slon  of  Cyprus  I 
was  there  with  my  family  siiidylng  at  the 
.American  Academy. 

I  am  one  of  the  200.000  refugees  since  I 
was  forced  by  the  Turkish  troops  to  leave  my 
home.  Now  I  live  with  relatives  in  Sterling 
Heights  Michigan  while  the  rest  of  my  fam- 
ily are  still  in  Cyprus. 

My  brother  Andy  wlio  is  also  an  American 
citizen  and  brother-in-law  Leo  were  picked 
up  by  the  invading  Turkish  forces.  They  were 
taken  away  and  were  never  seen  or  heard 
since. 

They  may  have  been  killed  by  an  American 
made  bullet,  fired  by  an  American  made  rifle 
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supplied  by  the  American  government  to  the 
Turkish  forces. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  resumption  of 
nny  military  aid  to  Tvirkey  vmtil  my  brother, 
brother-in-law  and  the  other  American  citl- 
''Ciis  are  found. 

SiiK-erely  yours, 

Fav  Kassapis. 
Sterling  Heightu,  Mvh. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  15,  1975. 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger, 

Ht'cretari/    of    State.    Department    of    Sta!'', 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Kissinger:  I  have  recently  been 
Informed  by  the  American  Hellenic  Congres.s 
that  a  total  of  24  American  citizens  are 
among  the  total  of  approximately  2.500  per- 
sons missing  as  a  consequence  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  by  Turkey. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  a  relative  of  one  of  tlie.se 
Americans.  An  American  citizen  herself  and 
a  constituent  of  mine,  she  was  forced  from 
her  home  during  the  invasion  and  now  lives 
with  other  relatives  in  Sterling  Heights, 
Michigan. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  investment  of 
men  and  material  expended  on  behalf  of 
some  40  American  citizens  who  were  seized 
recently  on  the  Mayaguez  under  alleged  Il- 
legal circumstances,  I  vvoi.ld  greatly  appreci- 
ate answers  to  the  following  questions: 

( 1 )  What  action  Is  being  taken  by  the 
U.S.  government  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts 
of  tliese  persons  and  bring  about  their  re- 
lease If.  in  fact,  they  are  not  dead? 

(21  What  is  the  distinction  between  these 
American  nationals  and  others  in  Vietnam 
or  on  the  Mayaguez?  In  other  words,  why 
were  they  not  similarly  accorded  the  full  and 
Immediate  protection  of  the  U.S.  government 
when  in  danger? 

(3)  What  information  Is  currently  avail- 
able regarding  these  persons?  Have  any  de- 
nials of  knowledge  or  other  statements  beei» 
issued  by  the  Turkish  government  concern- 
lug  them? 

Leaving  aside  the  various  violations  by 
Turkey  of  U.S.  law  and  U.N.  resolution,  this 
transgression  seems  to  me  to  call  into  ques- 
tion, our  firmness  and  resolve  In  interna- 
tional affairs.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  worthy 
of  your  prompt  attention. 

Your  investigation  of  this  matter  would 
be  appreciated. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Ja.VES    J.    BLANCHARD. 

Member  oj  Conj' <■.■-.'. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LAWRENCE 
WILLIAMS 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELl 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN'  1  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVf;S 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELl.  Mr.  Speaker,  alons 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  previous 
Congress  and  wiUi  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  saddened  by  the  death  of 
former  Congressman  Lawrence  Williams 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Tliose  of  us  who  served  with  Larrj-  as 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  especially  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party,  were  able  to  ob- 
seiTe  m  him  many  attributes  of  a  fine 
Representative.  His  capabilities  as  a 
Legislator  were  demonstrated  by  his  ac- 
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tive  participation  in  floor  debate,  and  by 
his  dedicated  committee  work. 

Larry  and  I  shared  great  concern  about 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  admired  his  conscientious 
efforts  to  hold  down  the  ever-escalating 
budget  and  Federal  spending. 

He  will  be  missed  by  many,  and  Mrs. 
Schneebeli  and  I  extend  our  sympathy 
to  his  wife  Marge  and  to  his  family. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CONTAINS  A  LESSON  FOR  ALL 
AMERICA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  plight  of  New  York  City 
could  become  the  plight  of  the  United 
States  if  we  in  the  Congress  do  not 
change  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state. 
New  York  City  has  become  a  drain  not 
only  upon  the  once  proud  Empire  State, 
but  threatens  to  become  a  major  finan- 
cial drain  on  the  Nation.  Neither  a  city, 
nor  a  State,  nor  the  Nation  can  con- 
tinually spend  more  than  it  takes  in 
in  revenue  and  continue  to  bon-ow  and 
borrow.  The  reasons  for  the  plight  of 
New  York  City  are  varied  and  complex, 
but  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
city's  financial  troubles  is  the  strangle- 
hold of  the  public  employee  unions  in 
the  city. 

Anthony    Harrigan,    in    his    column 
"Sensing  the  News,"  released  on  July  10, 
1975,  describes  the  problem  very  well  in 
my  view,  and  I  commend  his  coliunn  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
A  Formula  For  Misert 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
Interruption  of  services  by  New  York  sani- 
tation   and    demonstrations    by    policemen 
dropped  from  the  city's  payroll  point  to  the 
danger  of  "civil  servants'  coercing  a  commu- 
nity. 

New  Tork  City  is  in  grave  financial  trouble 
today  because  unions  repre.senting  sanlta- 
tlonmen.  teachers,  policemen,  firemen  and 
other  city  employees  have  Insisted  on  wage 
increases  and  retirement  and  pension  pro- 
visions which  are  beyond  the  city's  means. 

This  Is  not  to  say  one  doesn't  feel  some 
sympathy  for  the  policemen,  firemen  and 
sanltatlonmen.  Mayor  Beame,  in  making  cuts 
in  the  city's  budget,  chose  to  cut  muscle  in- 
stead of  fat.  While  the  policemen  and  fire- 
men were  dropped,  the  huge  mass  of  welfare 
reclpiente  suffered  no  losses.  The  army  of 
bureaucrats  in  the  city's  educational  depart- 
ment escaped  penalty. 

Nevertheless,  the  plight  of  the  city  work- 
ers and  of  the  entire  city  Is  caused  by  politi- 
cians and  union  leaders  working  in  concert. 
The  taxpayers  are  the  victims.  And  now  the 
politicians  want  to  pass  the  burden  of  exces- 
sive metropolitan  government  costs  to  the 
State  or  Federal  Government. 

The  root  problem  in  New  York  City  Is  the 
excessive  power  of  the  public  employe  unions. 
They  hold  a  club  over  the  head  of  the  city 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  use  It. 

Ironically,  union  bosses  aim  to  acquire 
similar  power  elsewhere  In  the  Nation. 

The  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employes,  headed  by  Jerome 
Wiu*f,  Is  conducting  a  nationwide  power 
drive.  This  union,  which  doesn't  hesitate  to 
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disrupt  community  services  when  local  of- 
ficials balk  at  bowing  to  Its  will,  has  climbed 
in  membership  from  84,000  In  1950  to  over 
700.000  today.  It  Is  the  only  part  of  the  labor 
union  movement  which  shows  significant 
gains. 

Thus  the  taxpayers  have  cause  for  alarm 
as  evidenced  by  the  chaotic  situation  in  New 
York  City  where  the  metropolis  Is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  brought  on  by  fantastic 
uniou  demands. 

The  situation  In  New  York  reveals  the  ex- 
treme peril  that  results  when  public  sector 
union  bosses  are  allowed  to  use  their  politi- 
cal muscle  to  extort  Just  about  anything 
iliey  want  from  the  public  treasury 

In  view  of  the  appalling  situation  in  New 
YoB-k  City,  Americans  need  to  take  a  new 
lr>ok  at  the  concept  of  collective  bargaining. 
They  could  well  begin  by  considering  the  re- 
marks of  Paul  J-jhuson,  a  v.ell-known  British 
socialist  who  has  come  to  realize  the  danger 
10  society  in  the  power  exercised  by  labor 
unions. 

Writing  May  16  In  The  New  Statesnian.  Mr. 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  what  we  call  "free 
coUectlve  bargaining  "  Ls  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  said:  "It  is  groups  of  people  using  their 
strength  to  force  other  groups,  or  society  as 
a  whole,  into  compliance  with  their  will." 

Mr.  Johnson  further  noted:  "And  here, 
if  anywhere,  some  people  are  freer'  than 
others.  It  is  notorious  that  certain  groups, 
such  as  the  electrical  power  workers,  have  a 
greater  leverage  over  the  community  than 
others.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  they 
should  automatically  be  paid  more  because 
oi  ihU  fact?  No  one  actually  says  .so,  but 
such  Is  the  moral  logic — If  you  can  call  It 
that — of  unrestricted  wage  bargaining." 

In  other  words,  unrestricted  wage  bargr4in- 
ing  by  powerful  unions  produces  a  coercive 
situation.  In  practical  terms,  as  seen  In  New 
York  City,  It  Is  a  formula  for  community 
misery.  When  collective  bargaining  is  applied 
on  a  national  scale,  and  when  entire  In- 
dustries afe  subjected  to  unreasonable  de- 
mauds,  it  becomes  a  formula  for  national 
misery. 

The  only  answer  to  the  problems  of  New 
York  City  Is  to  curb  the  power  of  the  unions. 
The  citizenry,  whether  In  New  York  City  or 
elsewhere,  cannot  permit  unions  to  disrupt 
or  shut  down  essential  services.  Unions  can- 
not be  allowed  to  set  prices  on  essential 
community  services — prices  which  are  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  taxpayers  to  pay. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  United  States  to- 
day doesn't  have  an  antitrust  law  which 
covers  labor  unions  and  which  would  pre- 
vent exercise  of  monopoly  power  by  unions. 
If  such  a  law  were  on  the  books,  New  York 
City  wouldn't  be  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
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THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  20, 
1975,  will  mark  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  A  full 
year  has  passed  and  the  crisis  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  still  lingers  on. 
Suppressed  mider  a  Turkish  occupation 
force  that  controls  nearly  half  of  the 
island,  Cyprus  is  still  capable  of  touch- 
ing off  a  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Since  the  invasion,  brutal  atrocities 
aimed  at  the  Greek  Cypriots  have  oc- 
curred throughout  the  island.  The  Turks 
have  repeatedly  inflicted  immeasurable 
suffering  on  these  citizens  to  the  point 


of  being  able  to  make  a  reascmable  com- 
parison with  the  sava«e  and  violent  in- 
humane crimes  of  the  SecMid  World  War. 
Their  takeover  has  affected  all  aspects  of 
the  Csrpriots*  lives  from  the  economic 
stability  of  the  island  to  the  education  of 
both  high  school  and  elementary  stu- 
dents. Vandalism,  rape,  tortme,  and  mur- 
der are  among  the  tales  of  horror  that 
occur  each  day  as  the  heavily  armed 
Tui'ks  move  tlirough  Greek  Cjpriot 
mountain  villages. 

I  have  strongly  opposed  the  aggressive 
action  and  unjustifiable  behavior  of  the 
Turkish  Government  and  occupying 
forces.  I  therefore  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  oppose  all  meas- 
ures that  will  lift  the  ban  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Turkey  until  such  time 
as  Turkish  forces  are  withdrawn  from 
Cyprus  and  there  is  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment by  both  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots. 
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Tuesday.  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  Bird  and  Son. 
Inc.  Grant  Program.  Funds  to  help  re- 
store and  presei-ve  more  than  100  Amer- 
ican landmarks  were  recently  awarded 
through  the  fii-st  privately  sponsored, 
national  historic  site  grant  program. 

Bird  and  Son,  Inc.  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  producers  of  building  materials 
and  industrial  machinery,  awarded  $100.- 
000  in  matching  grants  of  up  to  $5,000 
for  exterior  improvements  of  various 
historic  sites.  Organizations  in  45  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
awarded  grants  in  30  different  classifica- 
tions, including  government  buildings, 
houses  of  worship,  town  commons,  edu- 
cational institutions,  burial  grounds,  and 
museums.  Work  to  be  undertaken  ranges 
from  repairing  roofs  and  restructuring 
walls  and  foundations  to  repainting 
original  brickwork,  landscaping,  and  the 
placement  of  site  information  markers. 

This  program  responds  to  the  ongoing 
effort  to  save  our  landmarks.  James 
Biddle,  President  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  commented: 

Not  only  is  the  shortage  of  moneys  criti- 
cal, but  in  these  times  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  groups  losing  the  presentation  battle 
because  of  the  lack  of  money.  The  response 
to  the  Bird  program  dramatically  under- 
scores the  vast  need,  and  certainly  iheir 
interest  is  Invaluable  in  the  fight  to  save  our 
landmarks. 

Bird  president  Ralph  E.  Heim  is  cur- 
rently working  with  the  National  Tiust 
to  launch  a  nationwide  appeal  to  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  support  State  and 
local  preservation  organizations.  They 
emphasize  that  the  endeavor  represents 
an  opportunity  to  invest  in  America's 
heritage  during  this  Bicentennial  era. 
In  keeping  with  this  idea,  Bird  plans  to 
write  to  the  Nation's  500  largest  corpora- 
tions and  encourage  them  to  join  in  the 
preservation  effort. 
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Bird's  Interest  in  historic  preseivation 
apparently  stems  from  its  histoiy.  It  was 
founded  in  1795  as  a  small  paper  mill  on 
the  Clmrles  River  In  Needham,  Mass. 
The  manufacturing  firm  is  presently 
headquai-tered  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  and 
consists  of  30  plants  and  offices  in  14 
States  and  Canada,  employing  over  3.000 
people. 

I  am  grateful  for  Bird's  contribution 
to  tlie  preservation  of  our  Nation's  land- 
marks, and  I  ui-ge  additional  companies 
join  iu  this  commendable  endeavor. 


AfTDREI  SAKHAROV:  WHY  I  SPEAK 
OUT  ALONE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ob- 
:server  Review,  June  8,  1975,  published 
an  Interview  with  Soviet  dissident  And- 
rei Sakharov. 

Sakharov  is  a  man  of  great  corn-age. 
His  dedication  to  basic  human  rights 
radiates  from  the  printed  page  reproduc- 
ing his  spoken  words.  His  description  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  role  Western  public  opinion  can  have 
on  the  Soviet  situation  merit  our  atten- 
tion. 

He  says: 

We  can't  forgive  ourselves  either,  of  course. 
Vv'e  all  feel  a  moral  responsibility  for  what 
was  going  on  then.  For  'dekulaklsation,'  for 
the  famine  that  this  artificially  created  and 
for  the  millions  of  people  who  died  as  a  re- 
sult. For  all  those  labour  campw,  for  the 
events  of  1937,  for  the  forced  emigration  of 
masses  of  peoples — of  Tartars,  for  example, 
of  Russians  of  Germaia  descent,  and  many 
other  national  minorities. 

We  feel  that  we  share  a  collective  responsi- 
bility for  all  this.  But  we  also  feel  that  the 
West  wns  responsible  too.  People  in  the  West 
failed  to  notice  all  this.  They  closed  their 
eyes  to  it — and,  1  think,  to  a  certain  extent 
did  this  quite  consciously. 

This  might  explain  why  we  are  so  hai^y 
v.'hen  people  in  the  West  show  concern  for 
t;3.  It  gives  us  a  spark  of  hope. 

But  if  we  speak  about  practical  results  .  .  . 
Concern  shown  by  Western  countries  helped 
to  free  some  political  prisoners;  for  others  It 
improved  conditions  in  their  labour  camps — 
^till,  the  results  are  poor.  But  I  must  say 
that  it  might  help  to  restrain  future  repres- 
sions. At  the  present  moment,  there  Is  lit- 
tle hope  for  those  who  are  in  prisons,  in 
labour  camps  and  mental  clinics.  Western 
lielp  has  so  far  not  been  really  efifective. 

He  confirms  my  vie^f  that  violations  ">l 
basic  human  rights  ought  to  be  the  con- 
cern of  eveiTone.  To  ignore  them  as  "in- 
tei-nal  matters"  threatens  to  tui-n  indi- 
\  Idual  cases  of  brutality  Into  a  general 
climate  of  brutality. 

The  Interview,  preceded  by  a  intro- 
ductoiy  note  follows : 

(From  the  Observer  Review,  June  8,  1975J 

Why  I  Spe.\k  OtTT  Alone 

(By  Andrei  Sakharov) 

iNTROotTcnoN. — In  Moscow  recently  Rob- 
ert Stephens  and  Dev  Murarka  talked  to 
Andrei  Sakharov,  'father  of  the  Soviet  H- 
bomb,*  and  to  Roy  Medveder,  the  historian — 
both  leading  dissidents — about  the  current 
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crisis  in  the  movement  which  is  under  in- 
creasing pressvire  from  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties. The  number  of  activists  is  dwindling 
and  commtinicatlons  with  the  outside  world 
are  becoming  more  dlfiflcult. 

Stephens  and  Murarka  talked  first  to 
Andrei  Sakharov,  pictured  above  with  his 
wife,  Elena,  a  doctor,  who  shares  his  work  in 
the  human  rlght«  movement.  Sakliarov  is  a 
modest,  gentle  man  of  54.  with  white  hair 
and  a  ruddy,  boyish  face.  He  speaks  quietly 
and  slowly,  as  if  grappling  with  the  truth. 
He  is  able  to  work  at  his  scientific  institute, 
but  is  unable  to  take  up  an  invitation  to 
lecture  at  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies 
In  Princeton,  USA,  for  fear  he  might  not  be 
allowed  back  Into  Russia.  He  can  no  longer 
make  international  telephone  calls  without 
being  cut  off.  His  wife  is  unable  to  obtain 
permission  to  visit  Italy  for  treatment  of  a 
serious  eye  disease,  originally  contracted 
during  war  service  as  a  nurse,  and  which 
she  cannot  get  properly  treated  iu  Moscow. 
His  son-in-law  and  graudchlldiea  have  been 
threatened  with  violence. 

Sakharov  is  often  considered  by  outsiders 
to  represent  those  dissidents  who  would  like 
the  West  to  make  detente  conditional  on  the 
Soviet  Union  liberalising  human  rights, 
whereas  Medvedev  is  identified  with  those 
wlio  welcome  all  detente  measures  and  hope 
to  liberalise  the  Soviet  system  within  a 
Marxist  framework. 

Sakharov  was  first  asked  how  he  now  saw 
the  situation  of  the  dissident  movement. 
Was  it  true  that  there  were  two  different 
schools  of  thought  about  its  programme  and 
policies? 

Andrei  Sakharov.  I  have  the  impression 
that  the^e  questions  are  being  put  to  the 
wrong  person.  What  I  feel  now,  right  at  this- 
moment,  is  a  deep  concern  for  the  troubles 
of  the  people  who  are  close  to  me. 

Indeed,  in  my  writings  I  tried  to  suggest  a 
sort  of  programme,  certain  kinds  of  reforms: 
what  I  think  my  country  should  be  like, 
what  kind  of  support  the  West  might  provide 
us;  how  we  might  combine  efforts  with  the 
West.  But  in  general  I  can't  look  upon  my- 
self as  a  political  leader,  or  a  person  who 
creates  political  programmes.  In  reality,  my 
life  is  quite  different  from  that.  Right  now. 
I'm  worried  about  the  arrests  of  my  friend 
Kovalev  and  of  other  friends,  such  as  Bu- 
kovsky  and  Plyusch,  who  are  now  in  prison. 
Ten  years  ago  a  new  public  current 
emerged  in  our  country.  Its  central  Issue  was 
to  defend  hiunan  rights  and,  of  course,  open- 
ness in  government.  Its  starting  point  was 
the  campaign  of  protests  against  the  arrest 
of  Sinyavsky  and  Daniel.  Many  people  who 
were  Involved  in  It  had  troubles  themselves 
later  on  an,d  we  had  to  defend  them.  So,  a 
kind  of  chain  reaction  developed.  Bit  by  bit, 
a  very  large  campaign  had  been  organised 
with  many  thousands  of  people  Joining  in 
and  signing  protests,  for  they  realised  that 
.something  of  great  principle  was  involved. 
It  was  a  question  of  defending  not  only  these 
people's  well-being,  but  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech  in  general  in  our  country. 

This  was  quite  a  challenge  to  the  official 
mentality — and  to  the  prevailing  public  con- 
formism.  ...  As  you  know  a  severe  reaction 
on  the  part  of  our  authorities  ensued.  Almost 
all  those  who  took  part  in  this  campaign  en- 
countered troubles  of  one  sort  or  another. 
The  mere  signing  of  a  protest  was  enough 
for  people  to  lose  their  Jobs.  Many  stUl  suf- 
fer unpleasant  consequences  even  now. 

At  that  time  a  dominant  point  of  view 
emerged  among  those  who  later  became 
known  as  dissidents.  It  can't  be  called  a  pro- 
gramme; it  was  rather  something  like  a  con- 
viction that  the  moet  Important  thing  was 
human  rights,  and  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  State  should  be  to  protect  these  rights. 
I'm  not  talking  only  about  citizens'  civil 
rights,  but  about  human  rights  in  general, 
as  they  are  defined  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
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tion  of  Himian  Rights.  Thus  the  most  im- 
portant step  to  achieve  was  to  bring  the  laws 
of  the  State  into  accordance  with  human 
rights,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  State  ob- 
serves these  laws.  For  we  all  know  that  in 
the  ca.se  of  our  country  and  its  Constitu- 
tloi-. — which  protlaims  many  civil  rights — the 
laws  are  ignored.  They  exist,  so  to  say,  only 
on  paper.  The  same  is  true  of  |the  admlni.-'- 
tratiou  of]  justice  and  legal  procedure.  There 
have  been  many  serious  Infringements  of 
legal  procedure  in  both  political  aiid  ciiml- 
iial  cases. 

At  roughly  the  same  period,  an  activist 
group  for  the  defence  of  human  rights  wa- 
formed.  They  began  to  issue  an  illegal  sam- 
Izidat  [clandestlnel.v  circulated]  periodical 
called  r/ie  Chronicle  of  Current  Events.  I 
think  it  expressed  these  principles  most 
vividly.  Those  who  ran  this  periodical  said 
from  the  very  beginning  that  they  were  not 
golUo'  to  interpret  events,  but  would  try  to 
inform  readers  of  certain  authentic  fact?-. 
The  Clironicle  immediately  became  an  object 
of  persecution.  Those  who  read  it  or  pas.sed 
it  oil  to  others  were  harassed.  Many  are  still 
in  prison.  There  was  no  kind  of  party  ot 
political  organisation  hivolved. 

As  for  me,  I  began  to  speak  out  publicly 
all  on  my  own.  Then  I  established  friendly 
relations — personal  links — with  a  number  oi 
people.  So  perhaps  I  should  be  called  a  dis- 
sident, but  it  is  not  a  poUtlcally  meaningful 
term. 

Murarka.  How  far  has  the  dissident  move- 
ment been  able  to  obtain  wider  public  sup- 
port? And  doesn't  relying  on  outside  support 
from  the  West  make  it  more  difficult  to  get 
popular  backing — doesn't  it  make  the  dissi- 
dents liable  to  be  accused  of  being 
unpatriotic? 

SAKH.^R0V.  This  question  of  whether  the 
dissidents  find  the  support  of  the  people  and 
in  which  situations  they  find  it,  is  dlfficuU 
to  discuss  In  terms  of  the  current  situation. 
Because  the  dissident  movement  is  a  matter 
of  individual  conscience.  Those  who  are  in 
the  movement  act  under  a  personal,  inner 
impulse.  How  the  masses  react  to  it,  I  can't 
tell  for  certain,  because  that  is  a  question  re- 
quiring sociological  research,  which  is  not 
undertaken  in  the  USSR  and  would  be  un- 
thinkable, because  this  particular  subject  Is 
too  painful. 

However,  I  think  in  truth  not  many  peo- 
ple understand  the  movement  and  sympa- 
thise with  It.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  n 
general  dissatisfaction  among  the  people 
caused  by  material  handicaps.  And  the  people 
are  irritated  by  all  sorts  of  absurdities  in  our 
country.  But  all  this  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
support  for  the  dissidents.  The  movement  is, 
iu  fact,  an  extremely  Isolated  group  of  peo- 
ple. Moreover,  it  is  Isolated  also  from  the  In- 
telligentsia, as  well  as  from  the  broad  masses. 
Stephens.  What  do  you  feel  abovit  support 
from  the  West  generally? 

Sakhasov.  This  support  is  most  Important 
for  us.  First  of  all,  we  are  striving  to  achieve 
free  expression  in  our  society.  But  the  only 
place  where  we  can  achieve  effective  expres- 
sion is  in  the  West. 

Mrs.  Sakhabov.  The  samizdat  publicatlor.>' 
do  not  have  a  wide  circulation  here.  B-vii 
through  the  [Western]  radio  the  chances  are 
greater.  .  .  . 

Sakharov.  We  know  there  have  lieen  some 
publications  in  the  West  about  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  dissi- 
dent problems  and  about  political  prisoner-- 
and  their  living  conditions.  We  think  this  i> 
very  valuable,  and  not  simply  as  a  support 
for  us  as  individuals.  But  we  think  it's  al.so 
important  for  the  Western  public  itself  to 
have  a  wider  picture  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  add  to  the  official  version  of  things  the 
news  that  goes  out  through  dissident 
channels. 

Half  of  ray  life  and  the  life  of  my  genera- 
tion was  spent  In  the  Stalin  era.  and  in  many 
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respects  we  still  psychologically  live  by  Its 
stantlArds.  In  our  beart  of  hearts,  we  still 
cant  forgtve  the  West  for  Its  ignoring  of 
what  was  then  taking  place  in  our 
country.  .  .  . 

We  can't  forgive  ourselves  either,  of  coiu-se. 
We  all  feel  a  moral  responsibility  for  what 
was  going  on  them.  For  'dekulakisatlon,"  for 
the  famine  that  this  artificially  created  and 
for  the  millions  of  people  who  died  as  a  re- 
sult. For  all  those  labour  camps,  for  the 
events  of  1937,  for  the  forced  emigration  of 
masses  of  people — of  Tartars,  for  example,  of 
Russians  of  German  descent,  and  many  other 
national  minorities. 

We  feel  that  we  share  a  collective  respon- 
sibUlty  for  all  this.  But  we  also  feel  that 
the  West  was  responsible  too.  People  la  the 
West  faUed  to  notice  all  this.  They  closed 
their  eyes  to  it— and,  I  think,  to  a  certain 
extent  did  this  quite  consciously. 

This  might  explain  why  we  are  so  happy 
when  people  in  the  West  show  concern  for 
us.  It  gives  us  a  spark  of  hope. 

But  if  we  speak  about  practical  results  . 
Concern  shown  by  Western  countries  helped 
to  free  some  political  prisoners;  for  others 
It  improved  conditions  in  their  laboiir 
camps— stUl,  the  results  are  poor.  But  I 
must  say  that  it  might  help  to  restrain 
future  repressions.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  Is  little  hope  for  those  who  are  in 
prisons.  In  labour  camps  and  mental  clinics. 
Western  help  has  so  far  not  been  really  ef- 
fective. 

Mrs.  Sakharov.  I  think  that  the  reason  for 
the  failure  to  achieve  practical  help  for  po- 
litical prisoners  is  that  not  all  the  Western 
publications  or  expressions  of  Western  pub- 
lic opinion  reach  our  top  leaders,  those  with 
the  power  to  make  decision.  Their  advisers 
dont  tell  them  anything.  The  Panovs'  case 
Is  very  typical.  The  whole  world  was  scream- 
ing for  them,  but  until  the  British  Prime 
Minister  personally  approached  Kosygin 
nothing  helped.  We  are  almost  certain  that 
when  Andrei  Dlmitrlevlch  [Sakharov J  was 
on  hunger  strike— to  show  his  concern  about 
the  fate  of  our  political  prisoners  during 
Nixon's  visit—  Brezhnev  didn't  know  about 
it:   and  he  is  the  one  in  power. 

Sakharov.  Thafs  why  a  lot  depends  on 
those  Western  statesmen  who  make  contacts 
on  the  highest  level.  If  they  could  give  at- 
tention  to  matters  of  a  humanitarian  na- 
ture In  their  discussions  with  our  officials 
it  woiild  be  most  valuable. 

Stephens.  Isn't  it  perhaps  better  to  have 
such  questions  raised  privately  rather  than 
officially,  which   invites  a  rebuff? 

Mrs.  Sakharov.  But  what  would  make  your 
leaders  concern  themselves  about  our 
Bukovsky,  for  example?  Only  your  public 
opinion  will  do  it. 

Sakharov.  Wilson  has  to  know  that  hell 
lose  some  votes  If  he  doesn't  stand  up  for 
Bukovsky.  The  thing  is,  Wilson  is  a  practical 
politician- 1  speak  about  Wilson  now  as  a 
generalisation;  it  applies  to  any  Western 
statesman,  whose  country  has  various  inter- 
ests that  he  must  take  into  consideration  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  to  make 
such  a  sUtement  speak  out  for  Soviet  peo- 
ple in  difficulties,  he  must  feel  the  pressure 
of  his  own  public  opinion.  A  nation's  fate 
LS  the  sum  of  the  fates  of  its  individuals 
And  concern  for  Individuals  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  Western  civilisation  and 
initially,  of  Christian  civilisation. 

Stephens.  Is  it  better  to  have  a  public  fuss 
lu  the  Press  than  to  have  questions  raised 
even  privately,  by  political  leaders? 

Sakharov.  Take  the  question  of  the  free- 
dom to  leave  ones  country.  So  long  as  there 
was  no  campaign  about  this  in  the  Press, 
none  of  our  leaders  showed  any  sign  of  con- 
cern. But  now,  little  by  little,  it  is  becoming 
a  subject  of  discussion;  and  I  believe  some- 
thing U  being  done  about  It  at  the  diplomatic 
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level.  I  hope  that  further  developments  will 
lead  to  more  positive  results.  Oradually,  talk 
about  It  will  no  longer  surprise  or  shock  any- 
one. People  won't  think  of  It  as  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries, 
because  It's  all  a  question  of  universal  human 
rights.  ...  An  innocent  person  shouldn't  be 
kept  in  prison  or  a  mental  clinic  and 
shouldn't  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  leave 
the  country  when  he  feels  a  need  to.  or 
simply  feels  like  doing  so. 

Murarka.  Some  people,  among  them  Roy 
Medvedev,  argue  that  it's  possible  to  have  a 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  authorities  and  per- 
suade them;  and  that  this  will  gradually  and 
slowly  bring  reforms.  Do  you  share  this  point 
of  view? 

Sakharov.  That  is  not  exactly  what  Med- 
vedev says.  But  I'd  rather  not  start  polemics 
with  him  now.  Personally  I  always  refrain 
from  advising  people  how  to  behave.  I  have 
myself  acted  differently  at  different  times.  I 
began  by  appealing  directly  and  privately  to 
the  leaders  of  our  State  in  the  form  of  letters 
containing  suggestions. 

My  first  unpublished  appeals  and  sugges- 
tions disappeared  somewhere  in  the  desks  of 
our  bureaucracy.  But  my  public  suggestions 
and  appeals  became  Internationally  famous. 
If  they  had  any  effect  on  our  leadership  I 
think  that  was  the  reason.  Since  then  I  have 
appealed  directly  to  foreign  public  opinion 
only.  And  my  latest  method  Is  to  appeal  to 
Soviet  as  well  as  foreign  statesmen  together 
at  their  summit  meetings. 

I  appealed  to  Brezhnev  and  Nixon,  when 
Nixon  was  here.  Then  I  wrote  to  Brezhnev 
and  Ford,  when  Ford  was  here  |ln  Vladivos- 
tok! and  quite  recently  I  addressed  Brezhnev 
and  Wilson  during  his  last  visit.  I  also  ap- 
proached Trudeau  when  he  was  here.  But  I 
don't  think  that  what  I  am  doing  is  the 
only  possible  tactic,  often  I  myself  do  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Murarka.  Don't  you  think  a  new  situation 
has  emerged  that  might  require  new  thinking 
and  a  new  approach  besides  protesting 
through  Western  leaders  or  public  opinion' 
Sakharov.  As  the  dissident  movement  is 
not  a  political  party,  it's  difficult  to  prescribe 
particular  tactics.  It's  aU  worked  out  spon- 
taneously. We  are  motivated  only  by  the  fact 
that  rights  are  violated,  so  we  have  to  defend 
them,  but  very  few  people  have  been  active 
outside  the  national  minorities  movement 
Some— their  names  are  not  known— formed 
a  group  to  publish  The  Chronicle,  there  were 
the  remnants  of  the  Action  Group  for  Human 
Rights— one  of  the  Kovalev,  and  a  very  tiny 
group  of  Amnesty  International.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Jewish  group  and  foreign 
correspondents,  for  three  years  my  telephone 
was  the  main  channel  to  the  West  for  Infor- 
mation about  all  kinds  of  violations.  The 
West  should  consider  the  troubles  with  tele- 
phone conmiunlcatlon  as  a  serious  violation 
of  human  rights. 

It's  not  only  a  formal  question  of  breaking 
certain  telephone  conventions.  What  is  most 
impoj-tant  about  it  Is  that,  in  practice,  such 
violations  prevent  any  defence  of  human 
rights.  They  contradict  the  spirit  of  detente 
the  ^irit  of  mutual  trust  between  countries' 
Such  violations  really  mean  that  the  iron 
curtain  U  being  again  pulled  down  on  our 
country. 

STtpiiENs.  In  the  West  there  is  some 
controversy  about  the  value  of  detente  and 
whether  it  helps  the  Soviet  dissidents  or  not 
But  If  there  is  an  easing  of  tension  and  more 
contacts  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  West- 
ern countries,  won't  this  improve  the  situa- 
tion here  in  the  long  run 

Sakharov.  In  any  part  of  life,  nothing 
happens  by  itself.  If  International  contacts 
develop,  without  special  liberal  conditions 
being  insisted  upon,  the  result  could  be  as 
follows:  Soviet  officials  wUl  have  more 
chances  to  visit  the  West.  They'll  have  fun 
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and  wiU  be  able  to  buy  Western  consumer 
goods  for  their  famUies.  The  very  high  rank- 
ing officials  may  even  start  going  to  the 
Mediterranean  holiday  resorts  or  on  African 
safaris.  Conversely,  foreign  tourists  who 
come  here  wlU  go  arotuid  the  country  In 
tourist  buses,  prevented  by  simple  measures 
from  making  contacts  with  the  Soviet  people. 
They  wlU  travel  along  certain  routes,  care- 
fiUly  worked  out  beforehand. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  signing  of  the 
Copyright  Convention  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
only  books  that  the  Soviet  authorities  choose 
will  be  published  abroad.  The  same  wUl  hap- 
pen to  foreign  literature  published  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  whole  sphere  of  interna- 
tional contacts  will  be  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  proper  authorities  here. 

There  should  be  consistency  in  the  West's 
policy.  It's  Important  that  the  Western 
countries  work  out  a  united  long-term  policy 
for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  exam- 
ple. If  they  want  to  use  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  means  of  applying  pressure  on  It, 
then  such  a  policy  should  be  followed  by 
all  Western  countries,  so  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can't  obtain  an  advantage  with  any 
one  country. 

Murarka.  Can  you  do  any  scientific  work 
now? 

Sakharvo.  I  still  try  to  do  some,  and  this 
year  I  managed  more  than  last. 

Murarka.  What  are  your  relations  with 
the  other  scientists  at  your  Institute? 

Sakharov.  As  far  as  my  department  is  con- 
cerned, the  relations  are  wonderful.  But  the 
administration  tried  to  make  my  colleageus 
refuse  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  create  a  hostile  atmosphere. 

Stephens.  Another  question  about  detente. 
You've  said  that  conditions  should  be  at- 
tached to  detente.  But  can  these  be  applied 
to  all  question  of  detente:  for  example,  to 
the  nuclear  relations  between  the  two  super- 
powers, which  have  somehow  to  be  con- 
trolled if  war  is  to  be  avoided.  Is  It  possible 
to  have  nuclear  co-operation  while  remain- 
ing rigid  on  other  matters? 

Sakharov.  Well,  I  tnlnk  that  there  should 
be  priority  for  the  nuclear  aspect  of  de- 
tente. But,  unfortunately,  they  cannot  be 
separated  from  other  aspects.  They  are  all 
linked  together.  And  making  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem open  Is  one  of  the  conditions  for  im- 
plementing nuclear  agreeemnts  effectively. 
Even  the  smallest  chance  of  deceit  should  be 
excluded  from  these  argreements.  I  believe 
that  any  perfect  agreement  on  nuclear  dis- 
armament is  possible  only  if  it  is  linked  with 
agreements  on  trade,  scientific  and  cultural 
exchanges  and  so  on.  Nuclear  disarmament 
is  Impossible  without  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  system.  The  problem  Itself 
emerged  because  of  the  existence  of  two  dif- 
ferent political  and  social  systems.  And 
without  bringing  these  systems  closer  to 
each  other,  the  roots  of  antagonism  will  still 
be  there. 


WHY  H.R.  5901  DESERVES  YOUR 
SUPPORT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Congi-ess  will  take  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  5901.  the  education  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  1976.  To  clear  up 
confusion  caused  by  advance  funding 
and  appropriations  for  the  tiansitional 
period  July  1,  1975— September  30,  1976. 
the  National  Education  Association  has 
prepared  the  following  analysis: 
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TWELVE-MONTH  COMPARISONS 

(In  billions  of  doUarsl 
Fiscal  1975: 

New  budget  (obligatlonal)  author- 
llj- ?.C.  9'20 

Net  appropriations  enacted  to  date 
ior  the  12-month  period  July  1, 

1974-Juneao,  1975 7.075 

ti.-cal  1976: 

Administraliou  reqite.'^t  for  the  12- 
nionth  period  July  1,  1975-June 
30, 1976  (including  advance  fund- 
ing for  1976  already  enacted) 
(*941  million  below  fiscal  year 
1976   net) 6.185 

House  bill  for  the  12-mouth  period 
July  1,  1975-June  30.  1976  (In- 
cluding advance  funding  for  1976 
already  enacted)  ($84  million 
above  fiscal  year  1975  net) 7. 159 

Senate  bill  figures  for  period  July 
1,  1975-June  30,  1976  (including 
advance  funding  for  1976  ali-eady 
enacted)  ($420  million  above  fis- 
cal year  1976  net) 7.495 

Conference  report  figures  for  12- 
month  period  July  1,  1975-June 
30, 1976  (Including  advance  fund- 
ing for  1970  already  enacted) 
($225  million  above  fiscal  year 
1976  net) 7.295 

Note. — ^HJl.  5901  grand  total  of  $7,480  bil- 
lion Includes  $2,563  billion  in  advance  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  1977.  In  addition,  it  provides 
$464  million  for  the  interim  3-month  perioti 
July  1, 1976-Scptember  30.  1976. 

On  the  basis  of  12-month  comparisons 
(Fiscal  1976  V.  fiscal  1976)  it  is  obvious  that 
Congress  has  not  proposed  inordinate.  Infla- 
tionary increases  in  federal  support  for  vital 
education  programs.  To  the  contrary,  the 
funding  level  of  H.R.  6901  adds  only  a  few 
dollars  to  the  1975  figures  and  does  not  com- 
pensate for  double-digit  inflation  that  seri- 
oiwly  undermined  school  budgets  iii  1975  76. 


"NEWSWEEK    AND    THE    HIGHWAY 
TRUST   PUND' 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  and  dismayed  by  an  emo- 
tionally slanted  and  factually  incomplete 
article  entitled,  "Taking  on  the  Road 
Gang"  which  apjjeared  in  the  July  21 
issue  of  Newsweek.  I  do  not  question 
Newsweek's  motives  because  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  those  who  live  in  great 
metropolitan  centers  might  see  America '.s 
transportation  problem  as  "too  man.v 
highways — not  enough  mass  transit." 
Unfortunately,  this  "skyscraper  view " 
encompasses  neither  rural  realities  nor 
urban  complexities. 

Tlie  Newsweek  article  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  "more  than  one  lobbyist  spilling 
his  martini"  and  a  "Washington  road 
,  gang  of  auto,  oil,  construction,  and  re- 
lated interests'*  propping  up  an  unneeded 
and  unwanted  trust  fund.  Newsweek  pre- 
sents the  Issue  as  a  battle  between  the 
good  guys  who  want  to  dismantle  the 
fund,  and  evil  lobbyists  who  support  the 
fund  in  opposition  to  the  national  inter- 
est Nowhere  do  we  read  tliat  60  million 
people  hi  rural  America  desperately  need 
safer,  more  efficient  highways.  Not  one 
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word  Infoi-ms  us  that  an  independent 
Department  of  Transportation  Highway 
Needs  Study  indicates  that  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  even  if  continued,  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  significantly  scaled-down 
Federal-aid  highway  needs  between  now 
and  1990,  or  that  urban  America's  high- 
way needs  are  not  typified  by  New  York 
City  or  Washington,  D.C. 

Neither  do  we  learn  from  the  article 
that  46.000  Americans  are  killed  annually 
and  1.8  million  injui'ed  on  unsafe  roads 
or  that  10.000  lives  could  be  saved  by 
modei'nizing  om-  1920  vintage  roads. 

Knowing  Newsweek's  high  standards 
for  accui'acy  and  completeness.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  those  of  us  responsible  for 
transportation  legislation  have  not  done 
our  job  well  enough  in  providing  relevant 
transportation  statistics  and  analyses. 

Surely,  if  the  information  is  made 
available,  Newsweek,  and  all  of  the  na- 
tional media,  even  though  urban  ori- 
ented, would  present  both  sides  of  the 
issue  in  a  fair  and  mibiased  fashion. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  GLADYS  DULA 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVEK 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speakei',  an  out- 
standing Nevada  citizen,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Dula  of  Las  Vegas,  recently  died.  Gladys' 
record  of  leadership,  dedication,  and 
service  to  the  commmiity  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Nevada  is  a  great  source 
of  pride  for  all  Nevadans.  She  dedicated 
herself  to  helping  othei-s.  and  was  al- 
ways I'eady  to  be  of  assistance  when 
there  was  a  job  to  be  done. 

Tlie  Las  Vegas  Re\iew-Journal  pro- 
vides some  background  on  the  outstand- 
ing career  and  contributions  of  Mrs. 
Gladys  Dula. 

The  article  follows: 

Mi-s.  Gladys  Keate  Dula,  76,  widely  known 
Southern  Nevada  political  leader  and  club 
woman,  died  Saturday  evening  after  a  long 
Illness  with  cancer. 

Funeral  service  for  Mrs.  Dula  will  be  con- 
ducted at  3  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Bunker  Brothers 
Chapel  with  Glade  L.  Smith,  Pastor  of  the  9th 
S'reet  Chinch,  officiating. 

She  had  been  in  ill  health  for  the  past 
tlivee  years  but  had  continued  her  social  and 
political  activities  until  recently. 

Although  in  failinj;  health  last  fall  .she  was 
named  by  Gov.  Mike  O'Callaghau  as  his  hon- 
orary chairwoman  for  his  1974  reelection 
campaign  In  Soxithern  Nevada. 

Mrs.  Dula  has  received  many  honors.  In 
iQSH  slie  was  chosen  for  recognitioii  for 
"Who'.s  Who  in  America"  and  in  1968  her 
bicf,i'aphy  was  publislied  iu  ''Women  Only". 
She  \\;ts  honored  with  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  1960  by  the  Lincoln  Coiuiry  Democratic 
pariv,  in  tribute  for  her  40  years  of  c-om- 
niunity  and  political  service. 

She  was  a  past  chainvoman  of  the  Clark 
County  Chapter  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis.  Her  affiliation  in- 
cluded the  American  Red  Cross.  Commxuiity 
Chest.  United  Pxmd,  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, Easter  Seal  Drive  for  Crippled  Children 
and  a  founding  member  of  the  Southern 
Nei'acia  Chapter  of  the  Assficlation  of  the 
Blind.  She  was  a  past  prp.sldent  of  the  Mc.s- 
ti'iiie  c'liih  ill  which  .she  !k-1<(  iio!;iirs»»v  n'.eni- 


bershlp  In  receiit  years.  Sharing  an  Interef-t 
in  raUroads  because  of  her  husband's  service 
as  an  engineer,  slie  also  was  a  member  of  the 
G.I.A.  of  the  brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  Union 
Pacific   Oldilmers  Club. 

A  descendant  of  a  pioneer  Nevada  family 
she  was  born  on  April  2,  1900  at  tlie  ninoii 
liome  of  her  grandparents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Conaway,  near  Caliente.  She  spent  hei' 
early  years  in  Calieure  until  moving  to  !«» 
Vegas  in  1944. 

Mr«.  Diila  was  former  Democratic  National 
committeewoinan  of  Ne\'ada  and  had  been  ;» 
leader  in  tlie  Democratic  party  both  in  Lin- 
coln and  Clark  Counties  for  more  than  5ii 
years.  She  was  a  founder  of  the  Democratic 
Discussion  Club  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  Wom- 
en's Democratic  Club  of  Clark  County. 

Mrs.  Dula,  the  widow  of  the  late  Robert 
Plalk  Diila,  is  survived  by  one  sou  Edwin 
E.  Dula  and  one  daughter  Mrs.  Glade  Smith, 
both  of  Las  Vegas;  seven  graudchildi'en;  aiid 
four  great-grandchildren.  Another  son,  po- 
lice officer  Robert  F.  Dula  Jr..  was  killed  on 
duty  in  1955.  and  Dula  Recreation  Center  is 
named  in  his  memory. 

Gladys  was  never  too  tired  or  too  bu.sy 
to  work  on  any  project  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  She  was  a  great  woman 
and  will  be  sorely  missed. 


HAIL  TO  FADER'S  RED  RAIDKRS 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICIIICAN 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inform  you  of  a  outstanding  and 
admirable  feat  performed  during  the  .sec- 
ond week  of  Jime  by  the  Marlette,  Mich. 
High  School  Marching  Band. 

Known  affectionately  as  Fader's  Red 
Raiders,  this  fantastic  band  won  three 
major  national  championships  within 
only  6  days.  The  championships  won  were 
in  the  class  B  categoi-y  of  band  compe- 
tition. Tliese  included  the  Mid- America 
Championships  held  at  Polo.  111.,  in  which 
the  Raiders  were  recognized  for  their 
parade  and  field  abilities.  Within  a  few 
days  they  won  the  Mid- Western  cham- 
pionships in  Rockfalls,  111.,  also  in  parade 
and  field  competition.  Their  sweep  was 
highlighted  in  Dakota.  111.,  when  they  won 
the  Over-all  Championship  at  the 
Stoheta  the  Tliird  comiietltion. 

I  would  like  to  stress  to  you  and  mv 
colleagues  the  strengtli  and  fortitude  it 
took  for  the.se  yoimgstei-s  to  win  three 
major  event*  within  6  days.  It's  really 
not  surprising  though,  judging  from  the 
support  they  have  continually  received 
from  the  entire  community  smroundint; 
Marlette.  In  the  months  leading  up  to 
these  invitational  events,  bake  sales 
rimimage  .sales,  and  car  washes  were 
held  to  raise  the  necessary  fimds.  I  wa - 
particularly  honored  to  be  present  at  the 
April  26  band  day  at  which  over  $5000 
was  raised. 

Special  congratulations  should  be  given 
to  the  band's  du'ectors.  James  and  Nancy 
Fader,  the  band's  namesakes  and  Mrs. 
Tomniie  Deimis.  the  band  booster's  presi- 
dent. Without  their  dedication  none  oi 
the  victories  woiiltl  have  been  po^slbk. 
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Two  students  were  especially  singled 
out  for  their  Individual  efforts  and  should 
be  congratulated.  Mark  Brock,  the  stu- 
dent band  leader,  won  the  award  of  Best 
Student  at  Rockfalls,  and  Darlene  Duns- 
ford  won  an  award  as  the  Colorguard 
Commander. 

Again,  I  want  to  offer  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  these  fine  group  of 
youngsters  and  their  parents,  supporters 
and  friends.  Since  1973  Fader's  Red 
Raiders  have  won  8  major  championships 
and  I  certainly  would  like  to  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck  in  the  future. 


COH^i^EMORATION  OF  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  remind  the  Members  of  the  special 
order  which  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  con- 
duct in  commemoration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  after  the  close  of  legislative 
business  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  July  16. 

As  this  week  is  annually  celebrated  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  by  Emmett  George, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  11.  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  following  Is  a  timely,  and 
penetrating  commentary  on  the  present 
developments  within  one  of  the  captive 
nations,  Lithuania;  and  certainly  repre- 
sents an  accui-ate,  profound,  and  realis- 
tic report  on  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union: 

"Captive"    Nations — Lithuania    Strains    at 

Its  Bonos 

(By  Emmett  George) 

The  masters  at  backing  tbe  wiunlug 
aide  in  international  conflicts,  on  Uie  eve  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  Soviet  politicians  are 
having  trouble  with  their  nationality  repub- 
lics. 

Communist  victories  in  Cambodia  and  Viet 
Nam  have  undoubtedly  touched  off  quiet 
celebrations  In  the  Kremlin,  but,  the  "na- 
tionaUty  question."  as  It  is  called  by  Soviet 
officials,  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
embarrassment. 

Friction  between  European  or  White  Hus- 
Blans  migrating  into  the  heavily  industrial- 
ized Ukraine;  clashes  between  Russians  and 
the  Central  Asian  or  Turkish  groups  over  use 
of  local  languages  and  cuatoms;  and  Intense 
BalUc  [Latvian,  Estonian,  and  Lithuanian) 
nationalism  have  cast  doubt  on  Moscow's  na- 
tionality poUcy  as  a  model  for  multinational 
states. 

Since  V.  I.  Lenin,  architect  of  the  modern 
Soviet  state  and  its  nationality  policy,  wrote 
the  thesis.  "On  the  National  Question  and 
Proletarian  Internationalism."  Moscow  has 
boasted  that  the  Soviet  Union  ia  an  amal- 
gam of  Independent  republics  coexisting  in 
harmony  with  the  ruling  European  Russian 
population. 

Lenin's  blueprint,  which  appeared  after  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917,  extended  to 
nationalities  "the  fruits  of  socialism":  a 
planned  economy,  elimination  of  class  and 
ethnic  barriers,  and  unrestricted  use  of  na- 
tional languages. 

It  haa  been  only  partly  achieved  however. 
Boaelan  coutlnues  to  be  the  official  language 
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of  the  courts  and  schools  and  there  have 
been  clashes  over  its  use. 

Moscow  seeks  to  undermine  national  vi- 
tality by  urging  potential  troublemakers  to 
concentrate  on  economic  development  and 
cooperation  with  other  nationalities. 

Soviet  Lithuania,  fashioned  from  traditions 
of  Catholicism,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
vocal  of  the  discontented  republics.  The  first 
indication  of  Lithuanian  unrest  appeared 
on  Nov.  23,  1970,  when  Slmas  Kudirka,  a 
seaman,  Jumped  ship  otl  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  a  move  that  angered  then  President 
Nixon,  Coast  Guard  officers,  fearing  an  Inter- 
national incident,  allowed  Soviet  security 
men  to  board  their  vessel  and  drag  Kudirka 
back  to  face  punishment. 

Kudirka's  trial  drew  unusually  great  cov- 
erage from  Western  correspondents  based 
In  Moscow,  Radio  Liberty  and  ■samlzdat," 
Soviet  imderground  writers. 

As  the  world  w^atched,  Kudirka  testified: 
"I  did  not  i>etray  my  liomeland,  Lithuania 
...  I  do  not  consider  Rus^a,  which  is  called 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  to  be  my  mother- 
land." 

The  Kudirka  affair  was  symptomatic  of  a 
broader  discontent  in  Lithuania,  focusing  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  stubborn 
rival  to  Marxlsm-I/enlnism. 

Since  the  Red  Army  'liberated  '  Lithuania 
from  Nazi  Germany  in  1940,  Moscow  and  the 
local  party  group  headed  by  Antanas  Snech- 
kus,  second  only  to  Mao  Tse-tung  as  the 
longest  reigning  Conmiunist  Party  chief, 
have  made  prolonged  efforts  to  draw  Lith- 
uanians away  from  the  church. 

But,  the  May  riots  in  1972  in  Kaunas, 
Vilnius,  the  capital,  and  other  cities,  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Soviet  religious  crack- 
down had  not  been  totally  effective. 

Roman  Kalanta,  20.  doused  himself  with 
gasoline  and  burned  himself  to  death  in  a 
public  square  in  Kaunas.  Kalanta,  a  Catholic, 
v.as  believed  to  have  acted  in  protest  against 
wtiat  Lithuanian-American  sources  termed 
reUglous  persecution  within  the  republic. 

An  estimated  200  demonstrators  were  ar- 
rested as  local  police  and  Soviet  paratroopers 
were  dispatched  to  quell  the  disturbance. 

Moscow's  official  statement  held  that  Ka- 
lanta was  mentally  dlsturlied  and  the  riots 
were  sponsored  by  "a  small  group  of  hooli- 
gans." Kalanta's  suicide  triggered  other  pro- 
tests including  a  petition  signed  by  300 
Lithuanians  and  reportedly  presented  to 
President  Nixon  during  the  Moscow  summit 
of  May.  1972. 

The  Lithuanian-American  newsletter, 
ELTA,  reported  that  some  200  students  were 
arrested  In  Vilnus  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
Kaunas  riots. 

It  Is  also  claimed  that  anti-Soviet  dem- 
onstrators disrupted  International  handball 
games,  and  that  flags  of  "independent"  Lith- 
uania [before  Soviet  occupation]  were  dis- 
played thruout  the  city. 

The  Soviet  press  made  no  official  mention 
of  the  disturbances.  But,  the  response  was 
quite  visible:  Communist  Party  and  Komso- 
mol [young  Communists]  members  reinten- 
slfled  their  campaign  thru  a  steady  barrage 
of  articles  stressing  party  discipline  and  the 
needs  for  economic  development  in  Lith- 
uania. 

The  articles  pointed  repeatedly  to  the  re- 
publics  backward,  agrariem  state  and  claimed 
there  was  an  urgent  need  to  expose  those 
Lithuanians  "shielding  liberlalism  and  the 
apologists  for  Imperialism." 

Since  the  1972  riots,  the  authorities  have 
been  attempting  thru  a  reemphasis  on  Ideo- 
logical and  technical  training  to  submerge 
sttJdents  and  workers  deeply  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  modernization,  the  most  attractive 
Soviet  alternative  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chui'ch. 

Whether  such  a  strategy  will  work  remains 
lo  be  seen. 


July  15,  19?o 


AN  ACCURATE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
570,  and  581,  mandating  a  more  verbatim 
accoimt  of  floor  proceedings  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  introducing  in- 
to the  Record  editorials  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer.  Each  of  the 
editorials  urges  a  change  in  the  practice 
of  insertmg  remarks  that  appear  to  have 
been  part  of  the  floor  debate  but  are  not 
distinguishable  from  those  remarks  ac- 
tually spoken.  The  editorials  follow: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar  31 

1975] 

Candor  Has  Its  Liairrs 


No  one  has  a  monopoly  ^n  candor,  but  the 
way  that  word  has  been  bruited  about  in 
Waahington  in  recent  months,  anyone  might 
think  that  Congress  has  a  disproportionate 
share.  That's  why  we  are  disappointed  when- 
ever we  learn  that  the  Impulse  for  truth- 
telling  has  definite  limitations  where  con- 
gressional concerns  are  directly  at  issue. 

The  latest  eye-opener  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  report  by  Congressional  Quarterly  de- 
scribing the  efforts  of  a  few  Congressmen  to 
overhaul  practices  Involving  The  Congres- 
sional Record.  That  official  account  of  the 
dally  congressional  proceedings  and  debates 
is  an  invaluable  source  material,  well  worth 
its  cost  to  the  government  of  $278  per  page. 
But  it  would  be  a  whole  lot  better,  in  our 
opinion,  if  there  were  some  way  for  the  read- 
er to  separate  fact  from  fiction. 

The  problem  is  that  while  the  Record 
records  everythuig  that  is  said  in  Congress 
on  a  given  day,  it  also  records  what  memljers 
want  people  to  believe  they  would  have  said 
had  they  been  present.  Therefore  Congress- 
men routinely  Insert  stirring  speeches  and 
declarations  into  the  Record,  even  though 
tliey  may  not  have  Ijeen  anywhere  near  the 
House  or  Senate  when  the  issue  was  bemg 
discussed. 

Tlie  argument  is  not  that  undelivered 
speeches  should  be  prohibited  from  the  Rec- 
ord; ^Imost  everyone  agrees  that  members 
should  have  some  way  to  express  their  views 
in  a  debate  without  having  to  speak.  The 
problem  Is  that  there  is  no  distinction,  typo- 
graphical or  otherwise,  between  speeches  ac- 
tually delivered  and  those  inserted  for  the 
record.  Thus  the  Record  is  only  a  semi- 
honest  document.  Indeed,  even  though 
members  are  now  required  to  sign  their 
insertions  personally  within  15  minutes  after 
the  close  of  the  day's  business.  Congressional 
Quarterly  reports  that  veteran  House  staff 
aides  say  they  have  seen  Congressmen  bring 
two  speeches  into  the  chamber,  remain  si- 
lent until  the  vote  Is  nearly  completed,  record 
themselves  for  the  winning  side,  then  Insert 
a  speech  explaining  their  vote  for  publication 
within  the  debate. 

This  mini-deception  doesn't  threaten  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  representative 
government.  Still,  it  Is  basically  dishonest 
not  to  distlngtilsh  between  what  actually 
was  said  In  Congress  and  what  Congressmen 
would  have  said  If  they  had  been  there  or 
had  taken  the  time  to  Join  the  debate.  Tet 
every  attempt  to  change  The  Congressional 
Record,  to  differentiate  between  what  was 
and  what  might  have  been,  has  met  with 
defeat. 
It's  not  all  tliat  surprising  that  candor 
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has  only  limited  appeal  in  Wasliiugton.  But 
it  might  be  nice  if  the  public  could  be 
spared  all  that  self-congratulatory  praise 
waning  down  from  Capitol  Hill  about  truth, 
honesty  and  the  public's  absolute  right  to 
know. 

(From  the  Los  Angelas  Times,  Mar.  17,  197u| 
The  Congressional  Record 

The  Congressional  Record  Is  a  dislionest 
liistory  of  what  occurs  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Many  of  the  speeches  tliat  appear  In  It  were 
never  spoken.  Much  of  the  debate  that  thim- 
ders  from  its  pages  never  took  place. 

It  has  even  been  known  to  publish  rhetoric 
from  the  hereafter.  Two  days  after  Rep.  Hale 
Boggs  (D-La.)  died  In  an  air  crash  In  Alaska, 
the  Record  had  him  speaking  eloquently  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  permits  members  to  insert  federal  argu- 
ments for  or  against  legislation  after  a  vote 
has  been  taken — arguments  that  can  Impress 
no  one  but  constituents  who  are  misled  Into 
believing  that  their  representative  actually 
took  part  in  the  debate. 

That  this  publication  should  continue  to 
pass  as  the  official- record  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  Is  a  villainous  deceit. 

Its  dally  distortions  of  history  occur  be- 
cause the  Record  does  not  distiuguisli  l>e- 
tween  what  Is  actually  said  on  the  floor  and 
the  written  statements  that  members  send 
tip  to  the  desk  for  inclusion  in  the  debate. 
The  authors  of  many  such  statements  are 
often  away  from  Washington  on  the  day  of 
the  debate  and  have  no  influence  on  its  out- 
come, but  their  utterances  appear  hi  the 
same  context  as  those  of  legislators  who  are 
present. 

The  Republican  Research  Committee  In 
the  House  wants  to  set  the  Record  straight. 
It  recommends  that  it  use  brackets  or  an- 
other typeface  to  separate  fiction  from 
reality. 

But  the  reformers  face  tlie  same  argvmient 
they  did  five  years  ago  wlien  a  similar 
proposal  was  thrown  In  the  hellbox — that  If 
all  435  memt>ers  of  the  Hou.se  were  to  speak 
only  one  minute  on  an  issue,  the  debate 
would  take  longer  than  seven  hoius. 

It's  an  Inane  argument.  No  one  Is  sug- 
gesting that  all  members  must  speak  on  every 
Issue  or  that  those  who  do  not  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  voice  their  opinions  hi 
the  Record.  The  reform  would  merely  require 
that  there  be  a  distinction  between  the 
transcript  of  the  debate  itself  and  the  later 
WTitten  supplements  to  it. 

The  Record  should  be  an  honest  report 
that  misleads  no  one.  As  it  stands  now, 
dangerous  misinterpretations  of  congres- 
sional intent  by  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment and  by  the  courts  can  and  do  occur. 

In  1971,  Rep.  Edith  Green  (D-Ore.)  pre- 
sumably spoke  out  on  the  fioor  against  a 
piece  of  labor  legislation  because  she  thought 
It  would  require  repeal  of  the  Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work  Act.  There  was  no  response  from 
the  author — Rep.  John  N.  Erleuboru  (R.- 
111.) — and  officials  of  the  Labor  Department 
took  his  silence  to  indicate  that  Green  was 
right,  and  threw  their  weight  against  Erleu- 
born's  bill. 

The  fact  was  that  although  Eilciiborn  did 
not  respond  to  Green,  she  was  wrong — but 
her  remarks  were  never  made  in  his  presence 
or  In  the  course  of  the  debate.  She  had  stuck 
them  In  the  Record  after  the  fact,  but  no  one 
could  tell  that  from  reading  the  Record. 

It  Is  clearly  time  for  reform.  But  we  are 
reluctant,  perhaps  sentimentally,  to  tamper 
with  another  section  of  the  Record,  known  as 
"Extensions  of  Remarks."  The  title  Is  a  fraud, 
of  course.  All  of  the  extensions  are  of  remarlcs 
that  were  never  made  in  the  first  place. 

But  It  Is  a  fascinating  compendium  of 
Americana — and  a  relief  from  the  wordr,  If 
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untriistworthy.  wisdom  that  precedes  It.  One 
is  likely  to  find  here  an  encomium  to  a  legis- 
lator's hometown  football  team  that  finally 
had  a  winning  season.  Or  the  name  of  a 
Future  Parmer  whose  porker  won  a  blue  rib- 
bon a  I  the  county  fair.  Or  a  lyric  tliut  tin 
obRciu-e  poet  laureate  submits  to  his  senator 
as  a  substitute  for  the  unsingable  National 
Anthem.  And,  only  recently,  there  was  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica for  holding  the  price  line  on  their  cookies. 

All  of  this,  certainly,  is  truer  to  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  than  the  non-.speeches  in  non- 
debaies  that  dominate  the  front  part  of  the 
non-Record. 

Tills  proclivity  for  rewriting,  falsifying  or 
embellishing  history — even  while  It's  still 
warm — is  too  common  In  Washington,  and 
the  Wliite  House  itself  has  not  always  been 
without  sin. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  looking  lo  the  Judg- 
ment of  history,  was  not  above  refining  his 
syntax  or  actually  altering  tlie  intent  of  hiK 
public  statements  ex  post  facto  before  send- 
ing tijem  to  the  printer  for  inclusion  In  the 
permnnent  record  of  presidential  documents. 

Tlie  ettect  of  all  this  will  be  to  persuade 
historians  of  the  future  that  all  elective  fed- 
eral oiBciais  of  this  era  were  vigorous  and 
erudi'-e  in  debate,  courageous  in  dissent  or 
advdoacy.  and  never  absent  from  ihcir  dutie.s. 

If  only  it  were  true. 

I  Prom  the  Cincinnati  Entniirer. 

Apr.  29, 1975] 

Looking  at  the  Record 

111  nil  probability,  there  are  probably  onl.\ 
a  handful  of  Americans — most  of  them  keen, 
serious  students  of  the  legislative  process— 
who  actually  read  the  Congressional  Record 
from  cover  to  cover.  The  Record,  after  all, 
is  a  verbatim  account  of  all  that' transpires 
on  tlie  floor  of  Congress  (or  at  least  It  p<ir- 
portstobe). 

Tlie  uninitiated  among  the  Record's  rend- 
ers perhaps  imagine  that  all  those  speeclies 
were  actually  made.  In  reality,  however,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  generally  have  the  privilege 
of  inserthig  speeches  they  didn't  actually 
make,  and  the  Record  treats  them  as  though 
they  had  actually  been  delivered. 

Perliaps  the  most  bizarre  instance  occurred 
several  years  ago  when  the  Congressional 
Record  for  October  18,  1972,  reported  Rep. 
Hale  Boggs  (D-La.)  addressing  these  words  to 
the  House:  "In  the  next  few  mlnute.s,  I 
woiUd  like  to  note  for  members  the  great 
amount  of  significant  legislation  enacted 
during  this  session."  There  followed  a 
lengthy  summary  of  the  session's  achieve- 
ments. 

In  reality.  Representative  Boggs  was  dead 
on  October.  18 — victim  of  a  plane  crash  iu 
Alaska.  Tlie  speech  was  one  he  had  written 
hi  advance  of  his  trip  and  left  behind  to  be 
printed  as  part  of  tlie  close  of  the  congres- 
sional session.  Any  reader  of  the  Record, 
however,  would  assume  that  the  speech  had 
actually  been  made. 

Rep.  William  A.  Steiger  (R-Wis.)  has  been 
struggling,  almost  alone,  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  change  its  rules  governing  what  may 
be  printed  in  the  record.  He  believes,  for  one- 
thing,  that  the  Record  ought  to  be  an  lion- 
est,  liistorically  accurate  record  of  what  act- 
ually is  said  and  done  on  the  floor,  not  what 
some  senator  or  representative  wants  the  rec- 
ord to  show.  He  believes,  for  another  thing, 
that  executive  agencies — and  even  courts- 
may  \ye  seriously  misled  If  they  look  to  the 
debate  preceding  a  particular  congressional 
enactment  for  a  clue  to  Congress'  Intent. 

One  suggestion  has  been  to  print  unde- 
livered speeches  in  a  different  type  face  so 
that  future  readers  of  the  Record  will  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  what  was  act- 
ually said  and  what  was  not  actually  8.iid 
on  the  floor. 
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Thus  far,  however,  neither  Representative 
Steiger  nor  anyone  else  hi  Congress  has  been 
able  to  popularize  the  Idea  of  Record  reform. 

Ultimately,  we  should  llk«  to  believe,  a 
Congress  that  has  concerned  itself  with 
truth  in  lending,  truth  in  packaging,  truth 
In  advertising  and  truth  in  land  sales  will 
also  have  occasion  to  consider  ilie  c;i'-e  for 
truth  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


KREMLIN  ARTICLE  MAY  BE  A 
LESSON  iOR  PORTUGAL  REDS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deterio- 
rating situation  in  Portugal  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  for  all  countries  of  the 
free  world.  The  future  of  this  tiny  coun- 
try is  quite  uncertain.  A  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Star  outlined  some  of 
the  tactics  which  may  be  used  by  the 
Commimists  in  their  attempt  to  com- 
plete their  domination  of  Portugal.  I 
woiUd  like  to  share  this  article  with  my 
colleagues. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  June  30,  1975] 

knfmltn  abticte  may  be  a  lesson  for 

Portugal  Rf.ds 

( By  Henry  S.  Bradsher » 

'•The  role  of  the  ma.ss  media  in  the  soci;il 

and  political  struggles  of  today  has  grown 

to  an  extent  unseen  In  past  revolutions."  It 

is   therefore   necessary  for   Communists   to 

deny  others  use  "of  the  mass  InformBtion 

and  propaganda  media." 

Communists  trying  to  take  over  a  country 
must  also  capture  control  of  the  army  and 
be  prepared  "to  use  the  boldest  means  of 
struggle  should  the  situation  require  It." 

Tliese  are  the  lessons  of  Chile  as  set  forth 
by  a  senior  official  of  the  Soviet  Communlsi 
party.  The  failure  of  the  Marxist  regime  of 
President  Salvador  AUende  Gossens  to  con- 
solidate its  hold  on  Chile  taught  the  lessons. 
The  coup  d'etat  which  ousted  Allende  on 
Sept.  11,  1973,  caused  a  rethinking  In  world 
Communist  circles  on  how  to  get  and  hold 
power.  Simply  winning  a  foothold  in  govern- 
ment is  not  enough.  Communists  learned 
after  the  Chilean  army's  coup,  and  tough 
steps  ac^^eeded  to  tiu-n  tlie  footliold  Into  n 
ip. 

were  publicly  drawn  last  year 

Pouomarev.  Since  1961  he  has 

etary  of  the  Soviet  Commimist 

charge  of  relations  with  Commu- 


permani 

The  le 
by  Boris 
been  the 
party  i 

nlst  parties  seeking  to  attain  power  in  for- 
eign countries. 

The  days  of  Josef  V.  Stalin's  old  Commu- 
nist International,  which  gave  orders  to  for- 
eign parties,  are  long  gone,  and  the  variou.s 
pai'ties  have  a  looser  relationship  now.  But 
Pouomarev  still  exercises  considerable  influ- 
ence over  foreign  Communists,  many  oi 
whom  depend  on  Kremlhi  subsidies. 

Pononiarev's  lessons  were  published  a  year 
ago  In  the  kind  of  turgid  publications  that 
only  convinced  Communists  and  professional 
Kremliuologists  read.  They  have  now  at- 
tracted public  notice  and  become  controver- 
sial because  of  the  situation  in  Portgual. 

Working  with  a  faction  of  the  military 
movement  that  seized  power  in  Portgual  In 
AprU  25.  1974,  the  small,  toughly  disciplined 
Portuguese  Communist  party  has  seized  con- 
trol of  the  media,  taken  over  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  maneuvered  to  deny  any  power  to 
democratic   opponents,    who   outpolled    the 
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Commimiats  64  percent  to  13  i>erceut  in  elec- 
tions last  April  26. 

Tbe  Conununlsta  have  used  strong-arm 
tacUcs  to  prevent  publication  of  the  news- 
paper RepubUca.  voice  or  the  Socialists,  who 
won  38  percent  of  the  vote.  But  last  Monday 
material  from  Republics  was  published  in 
Paria. 

It  Included  an  allegedly  secret  five-point 
directive  from  Pouomarev  dated  October  1974 
on  how  Communist  parties  In  the  West 
should  seize  power.  Although  denounced  by 
Moscow  as  a  forgery,  the  direcUve  is  similar 
enoagh  to— but  not  Identical  with — an 
article  published  by  Ponomarev  to  give  It 
some  credence. 

Experts  on  Communist  aflairs  in  V/ashiiig- 
ton  say  the  directive  might  be  tne  original, 
unexpvu'gated  version  of  Ponomarev's  Chil- 
ean lessons.  Or  it  might  be  a  version  adapted 
by  someone  else  to  make  the  Communists 
seem  even  tougher,  nastier  and  more  faacl.stic 
than  anything  they  say  publicly. 

In  any  event,  the  pohits  in  the  directive  are 
ooQslatent  with  known  and  often-discussed 
Communist  tactics  for  following  the  example 
of  Lenin  in  taking  over  Russia  in  1917  with 
a  small,  hard  core  of  Bolsbevilcs. 

Dlsdples  of  Leniu  have  held  w  hat  a  British 
Journal,  The  Econumbt.  calls  "the  pseudo- 
Bclentiflc  belief  that  Communists,  who  under- 
stand the  processes  of  history,  do  not  need  to 
bow  to  voters'  will  because  they  know  best 
what  the  voters  really  want." 

Ponomarev's  article  appeared  In  Jane  1874 
In  the  world  Marxist  Review,  the  English- 
language  version  of  Problem.s  of  Peace  and 
Socialism,  a  Russian  Journal  for  rhe  Inter- 
national Communist  movement.  The  local- 
language  versions  of  the  journal  for  France 
and  Italy,  two  countries  h\  which  Commuulot 
parties  are  appealing  to  voters  with  claims 
of  being  democratic  pailianieutary  move- 
ments omitted  the  article. 

Chile  showed  "the  tremendous  Importance 
of  being  prepared  promptly  to  chaxige  forms 
of  atruggle,  peaceful  and  uoupeaceful," 
Fonomafev  wrote.  His  article  apparently  had 
appeared  elsewhere  before  being  used  in  the 
international  Journals,  and  might  have  been 
mor«  detailed  in  its  original  version. 

"After  decisive  political  successes,  it  is  the 
economy  that  tieoomes  the  main  field  of 
batUe  for  victory  of  the  revolution,"  he 
said.  He  talked  of  'choosing  the  forms  and 
setting  the  pace  of  economic  change"  with- 
out explanation  in  the  World  Marxist  Review 
vecBlon. 

Because  of  the  role  of  the  media,  'the 
Chilean  expwience  shows  that  to  achieve 
victory  it  Is  essential  to  deprive  the  class 
enemy  of  the  mass  information  and  propa- 
ganda media."  Ponomarev  declared.  Also,  "it 
Is  of  crucial  important  (sic)  to  deprive  the 
old  regime  of  important  levers  of  power  such 
•a  the  army  and  to  form  a  new  state  appara- 
tus." 

"The  ChUean  events  liave  served  to  re- 
emphaslze  the  Importance  of  safeguarding 
and  defending  socialism  and  revolutionary 
gains  by  all  nece.ssary  means, '"  Ponomarev 
concluded. 

The  RepubUca  material  added  more  spe- 
cific detail  in  the  alleged  five-point  directive. 
It  said  private  business  must  be  destroyed 
as  "the  first  step  toward  eliminating  an  in- 
dependent press. '  Enemies  should  be  de- 
prived "of  all  mass  media  and  all  propaganda 
organs  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  win 
the  battle,  that  of  slogatis  based  on  the 
Leninist  principle  of  repetition." 

"It  U  absolutely  indispensable  to  try  to 
form  a  tactical  alliance  with  the  army,"  the 
alleged  directive  said.  "This  necessitates  the 
conversion  or  subversion  of  important  and 
highly  placed  elements  in  the  army.  .  .  ." 

It  also  called  for  establishing  a  single  labor 
movement  to  control  workers  and  use  them 
for  Oommtmlst  purposes,  and  "power  cen- 
ters parallel  with  but  outside  central  power 
should  be  organized."  Groups  tinder  Commu- 
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nlit  control  should  "sabotage  directives  and 
destroy  adminUtrative  effectiveness." 

"Any  attempt  at  resistance  by  officials 
should  be  crushed,  if  necessary  by  accusing 
the  people  concerned  of  'putschisf  inten- 
tions," the  points  said. 

These  sound  very  much  as  if  they  were 
drawn  up  as  generalizations  of  what  the 
Portugtiese  Communist  party  has  already 
done,  or  ti-led  to  do,  in  a  year  oi  maneuvering 
to  expand  its  power. 

But  whether  the  party,  led  by  old  Stalin- 
ists who  lived  hi  exile  In  Eastern  Europe  for 
many  years,  is  really  following  a  Ponoma- 
rev directive  or  simply  acting  along  the 
general  lines  which  the  Soviet  official  out- 
lined remains  unclear. 
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SECONDARY    BOYCXJTTS    AND    THE 
CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY— III 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 


IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Ml'.  Speaker,  on 
July  10,  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  reported  out  H.R.  5900. 
This  bill  would  legalize  common  situs 
picketing  in  the  construction  industry. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  banging 
around  the  Halls  of  Congress  for  years. 
It  is  now  being  called  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide "equal  treatment  of  craft  and  in- 
dustrial workers." 

Whatever  its  title,  H.R.  5900  is  a  bad 
bill.  We  should  not  exempt  the  building 
trades  from  the  legal  prohibitions  on 
.secondary  boycotts. 

My  position  against  H.R.  5900  is  re- 
ceiving strong  editorial  support.  On  July 
9.  page  21958,  I  included  editorials  from 
the  Chicago  Tribime,  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  and  the  Indianapolis  Star.  For 
the  further  information  of  my  colleagues, 
following  are  editorials  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  5900  from  the  July  14  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Jime  9  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Examiner,  and  the  May  22  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  Daily  News : 

I  From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  JiUy  14,  1975] 
Who  Needs  Common  Situs? 
Year  after  year  the  construction  unions 
drag  it  out  of  the  closet,  frayed  at  the  edges, 
mildewed  and  moth-eaten,  and  trail  it  up 
and  down  the  corridors  of  Capitol  Hill.  Even 
the  legislators  whose  highest  priority  is  a 
100%  scorecard  with  labor  finger  the  thing 
with  embarrassment,  professing  admiration, 
and  support  with  the  same  enthusiasm  they 
reserve  for  the  Free  Lithuania  Lobby.  The 
other  AFL-CIO  chieftains  dutifully  sign 
statements  of  support,  but  usually  call  in 
sick  when  time  comes  to  testify. 

It's  the  "common  situs"  bill,  otherwise 
known  as  the  bill  to  amend  Section  8(b)  (4) 
<B)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
otherwise  known  as  the  bill  to  legalize  the 
secondary  boycott,  this  year  dressed  up  and 
dry-cleaned  as  the  measure  to  provide  "equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial  workers." 
The  equal-treatment  business  goes  some- 
thing Uke  this:  If  the  United  Auto  Workers 
has  a  legitimate  beef  with  General  Motors,  it 
can  throw  up  a  picket  Hue  and  close  down 
the  plant.  Why  shouldn't  the  roofers  union, 
if  it  had  a  beef  with  the  contractor  repair- 
ing the  roof  of  a  GM  plant,  be  allowed  to 
throw  up  a  picket  line  and  shut  everything 
down? 

The  law  now  prohibits  on-site  picketing 
by  One  xmion  where  several  employers  and 


unions  are  at  work,  precisely  because  such 
picketing  tisually  shuts  down  everything.  Tiie 
prohibition  was  written  into  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Law  in  1947,  enacted  because  the  public 
and  Congress  were  shocked  in  the  first  post- 
war years  at  the  number  of  strikes  and 
man-hours  lost  as  the  result  of  the  freedom 
individual  unions  had  to  pull  everyone  into 
their  grievances. 

We  normally  dont  waste  space  in  com- 
menting on  this  annual  hard-hat  effort  lo  re- 
turn to  those  days  of  power  and  glory.  Even 
when  Congress  has  been  swollen  with  people 
elected  with  labor  support,  the  legislators 
have  fotmd  an  excuse  to  kill  common  situs 
and  fumigate  their  offices,  l-he  last  big 
chance  for  the  hard  hats  was  in  1966,  durintc 
the  wild  and  woolly  89th  Congress  when 
there  were  liberals  hi  the  straoigest  places. 
But  the  late  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who  then 
chaired  the  Labor  committee,  saved  the  cotni- 
try  from  common  situs  by  attaching  a  pro- 
vision that  said  secondary  Ixiycotts  couldn't 
be  used  to  discriminate  against  blacks,  and 
the  hard  hats  quickly  put  conuuon  situs 
back  hi  the  closet. 

Now,  Congress  is  once  a^ain  bulging  with 
t)emocrats  that  labor  figures  owes  something 
to  labor,  and  the  crafts  have  not  only  dusted 
otr  common  situs  as  an  "equal  treatment' 
measure,  but  also  inserted  a  Powell-type  an- 
tidiscrimination clause.  About  100  House 
members  have  so  far  signed  on,  including 
three  Republicans,  and  a  bill  is  ready  for 
markup.  Senate  hearings  will  be  held  this 
week.  And  Secretary  of  Labor  John  Dunlop, 
an  old  friend  of  the  hard  hats,  has  given 
qualified  approval  to  common  situs.  The 
qualifications  Include  a  cooling-off  period 
and  a  30-day  limit  on  common-site  picket- 
lug.  And  the  House  Labor  Committee  last 
week  voted,  31  to  7,  for  the  bill,  accepting 
.'some  of  the  Dunlop  qualifications. 

All  of  which  has  succeeded  In  making  us 
a  bit  nervous.  The  chances  are  still  fairly 
small  that  the  legislation  could  pass  and  be 
signed  into  law  by  President  Ford.  But  com- 
mon situs  would  produce  so  much  economic 
disruption  that  any  chance  of  its  return  is 
worrisome.  The  Democratic  majority  might 
hold  its  nose  and  put  it  through,  figtu-lng 
Mr.  Ford  would  veto  It,  in  which  rase  he 
would  earn  the  enmity  of  the  hard  hats. 

For  the  same  reason,  Mr.  Ford  might  Just 
sign  it,  fig-uring  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions would  keep  the  hard  hats  from  using 
common  situs.  The  unions  would  chiefly 
like  to  use  the  secondary  boycott  to  force 
general  contractors  to  use  only  union  sub- 
contractors. But  the  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  if  this  is  done  outside  the  context  of 
a  collective-bargaining  agreement,  the  union 
Is  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws.  Such  would 
be  the  case  If  a  union  picketed  an  open- 
shop  subcontractor  in  restraint  of  trade  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor. 

Although  this  scenario  seems  far-fetched, 
stranger  things  have  happened  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Better  to  take  no  chances.  Poli- 
ticians should  be  advised  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  common  situs  Is  to  sprav  ir, 
swat  it.  stamp  on  it. 

I  Prom  the  Snn  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exsinlner, 

June  9, 19751 

Two  Boycott  Bilx.s 

Two  bills  legalizing  the  secondary  boyeo.t 
in  the  construction  industry  have  received  a 
friendly  reception  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
a  mistaken  view  we  hope  the  Congres.s  will 
revei-se  on  serious  second  thought. 

The  measures  (S.  1479  and  HJl.  5900)  run 
counter  to  long-standhig  sections  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  which  forbid  the 
secondary  boycott.  As  present  law  operates, 
one  union  out  of  several  on  a  oonstntction 
site  is  prohibited  flom  shutting  down  the 
entire  project  because  of  a  dispute  Involving 
that  shigle  union  or  a  single  subcontractor. 
The   other  subcontractors  on  the  Job  and 
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their  workers  thus  are  protected  from  forced 
participation  in  a  dispute  they  had  no  part 
of. 

In  actual  practice,  when  such  disagree- 
ments arise,  one  gate  Is  set  up  at  the  site 
wliere  the  .striking  craft  can  picket  and 
another  gate  through  which  the  non- 
strlking  crafts  can  pass  to  continue  work- 
ing. 

A  ct^nmioniy  u.^ed  example  of  what  could 
happen  if  these  so-called  common  situs  bills 
were  pa.ssed  is  that  a  localized  beef  involv- 
ing Just  one  imlon  could  wholly  shut  down 
work  on  the  nation's  crucial  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. 

Except  for  public  employes,  unions  have 
cvnd  need  the  right  to  strike.  It  is  their  ulti- 
mate weapon,  frequently  tlie  only  way  to 
win  a  Just  settlement. 

But  the  .secondary  boycott  is  an  unfair 
lactic  that  forces  another's  troubles  on  in- 
nocent parties.  We  long  have  opposed  it  and 
do  so  in  the  case  of  S  1479  and  HR  5900. 
which  Congress  should  reject. 

|Pi-oin   the  Nangatuck  Dally  News.  May  22. 

19751 

A  Grab  »ob  Power 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  looking  at  tlie 
economic  conditions  around  us.  when  the 
construction  industry  is  in  dire  .straits,  the 
great  building  ti-ades  unions  are  agahi  seek- 
ing legislation  (and  they're  trying  harder 
this  year!)  which  could  bring  tiie  construc- 
tion Industry  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

With  construction  workers  by  the  thou- 
sands out  of  Jo))s.  all  ai-ound  the  nation,  the 
union  leaders  are  backing  legislation  already 
introduced  in  the  Congress  which  would 
legalize  secondary  boycotts. 

The  measure  is  KB  5900.  concerning  com- 
mon situs  picketing  and  Introduced  Uito  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  by  Rep. 
I'hompson    ( D-N. J. ) . 

S.  1479,  an  Identical  measure,  has  been 
Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Sen.  Williams 
(D-N.J.)  and  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.Y.)  and  Ls 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Lal)or  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Hearings  on  both 
nteasures  are  expected  to  )>egln  within  the 
next  30  days. 

Should  the  measure  pass  ( Heaven  for- 
fend!)  it  would  abolish  the  existing  rule 
that  ft  construction  union,  while  free  to 
strike  and  picket  the  firm  in  dispute,  must 
not  wUlfully  picket  or  pressure  any  other 
firm  on  the  site  which  Ls  neutral  in  the  par- 
ticular dispute. 

In  efl'ect,  the  change  would  allow  any  one 
of  19  bulldhig  trades  unions  having  a  dis- 
pute with  one  of  several  firms  on  the  site 
to  picket  Indiscriminately  and  thereby  shut 
down  the  total  project. 

The  result  could  hardly  be  anything  less 
than  sheer  chaos  throughout  the  entire  con- 
struction industry. 

This  is  nothing  more  ilian  an  utterly  un- 
justified union  grab  for  additional  power, 
and  It  would  place  an  Insupportable  burden 
on  the  entire  construction  industry,  even 
if  economic  conditions  were  not  as  bad  as 
they  are. 

And  there  Is  a  fundamental  right  Involved 
here  as  well— the  right  of  the  contractor  to 
operate  his  business  as  he  sees  fit  within 
tlie  letter  of  the  law.  Passage  of  this  com- 
mon sitits  measure,  which  would  remove  the 
ban  on  secondary  boycotts  presently  con- 
tained In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  would  make 
it  entirely  possible  for  the  unions  to  dictate 
to  the  general  contractor  which  sub-con- 
tractors he  may  or  may  not  do  business  with. 

If  the  bill  pas.ses,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
massive  work  stoppages  can  be  expected  to 
follow — stoppages  which  surely  will  increase 
the  already-astronomical  costs  of  construc- 
tion work. 

Such  legislation   cannot,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  considered  as  serving 
CXXI-      H43-Part  18 
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the  interest  of  the  working  man  with  a  fam- 
ily to  support. 

We  note  with  interest  that  Rep.  Ronald 
Sarasln  of  Beacon  Falls  Is  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
which  will  shortly  be  considering  HR  5900. 
We  trust  not  only  that  he  will  fight  against 
this  legislative  monstrosity,  but  that  he  wiU 
.seek  to  convince  his  colleagues,  of  whatever 
political  stripe,  that  this  bill  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 


THE  VIETNAM  TRAGEDY 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEV.«A 
IN    IHE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  today  an 
article  published  in  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  by  Miss  Cari  Lockett.  MLsS 
Lockett  is  a  13-year-old  student  fiom 
Reno,  Nev..  who  is  vei-y  much  concerned 
with  the  Vietnam  tragedy.  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  very  noteworthy  and  valuable 
article : 

Reno    Tefn-Aoek    Warrr.s   oi    ihl    Vn  rN.\M 

Tracedv 

(By  Cari  Lockett) 

'I'lie  roll  of  the  Vietnam  war  li.is  been 
heavy.  The  loss  cannot  be  measured  in  ca.su- 
alties  alone.  It  must  also  be  measured  in  lo.'S 
of  faith  and  hope. 

Thousands  of  young  men  with  families, 
.some  barely  out  of  high  school,  hfive  beon 
needlessly  killed  on  foreign  soil.  But  the 
fighting  iRcked  causes.  The  Vietnam  war 
was  not  intended  for  Americans. 

Our  men  have  been  killed  or  never  found. 
There  are  lamiiies  who  grieve,  wondering 
where  their  sons,  husbands,  brothers  and 
f fathers  are,  and  if  they  will  ever  return 
home. 

Perhaps  the  load  would  have  been  easier 
to  bear  if  this  war  had  been  foug'nt  for  a 
cause  of  which  we  were  all  part. 

The  Vletnameoe  needed  help  and  the 
United  States,  as  usual,  wanted  to  play  the 
leading  role.  As  a  result,  the  price  paid  for 
the  best  seats  in  the  house  was  unforgivably 
high. 

Some  of  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  return  have  suffered  mentally. 
The  pain  of  tbe  body  can  sometimes  be  re- 
lieved, but  not  the  heart. 

Toung  veterans  realized  the  situation  was 
futUe,  and  I'm  sm'e  they  often  wondered  if 
I  hey  were  being  remembered. 

Coming  home  was  their  wartime  dream. 

And  when  they  did.  they  found  they  were 
forgotten,  just  faces  in  the  crowd.  Fighting 
for  nothing  and  returning  to  nothing. 

The  men  wlio  fought  deserve  much,  and 
they  cannot  be  repaid  for  a  service  most 
choo~e  to  Ignore. 

It  seems  war  is  inevitfible  for  Americans. 
Wars  are  our  lives.  They  boost  our  economy. 
So  we  forget  about  those  who  died,  or  were 
injured,  and  the  families  who  suffer. 

Yet  the  controvei-sy  over  Vietnam  con- 
tinues, and  our  men  are  still  fighting  in 
.Southeast  Asia,  contrary  to  what  many  be- 
lieve. 

Most  money  goes  Into  a  foreign  country 
when  it  could  be  put  to  a  much  better  use 
in  our  own  country,  where  there  are  people 
in  need. 

We  have  our  own  problems,  and  while 
they  are  apparent,  they  have  been  set  aside 
for  years. 

Since  the  signing  of  treaties  and  the  gttar- 
iintee   that   our  prisoners  of  war  would  be 
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returned,  no  successful  effort  has  been  made 
to  get  an  account  of  those  missing  in  action. 

War  protests  were  big  in  the  late  60's  and 
early  70's,  but  people  are  beginning  to  for- 
get about  the  POWs  and  MIA's. 

It  has  been  estimated  tliat  66.000  Ameri- 
can soldiers  died  and  more  than  150.000 
were  seriously  v.ounded  in  Vietnam.  Cenit- 
leries  are  full  of  white  blank  stones. 

More  than  l.OUO  men  are  missing.  There  U 
little  hope  that  these  men  are  alive,  bu'' 
whether  they  are  or  not.  they  should  be  ac- 
counted for. 

One  man  off  the  list  makes  the  goal  one 
closer,  and  the  promise  of  return  more  real. 

AprU  29th  marked  the  7,382ud  day  of 
American  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
and  hopefully  the  last.  Saigon  surrendered. 

More  than  11  million  refugees  are  wi'>,iioui 
iiomes,  and  many  are  being  shipped  to  other 
Islands  or  mainlands,  or  tliey  are  living  in 
tent  cities  with  litilo  iiope  of  returning  '>> 
their  homeland. 

Now  that  the  Aar  is  over,  will  we  rush  aid 
and  supplies  to  other  countries,  such  a&  oil 
countries  which  we  depend  on  for  enei'g>? 

As  tiie  song  sav'S.  'When  will  iliox  tv«r 
learn?". 


THE  PRESIDENTS  COURAGEOUS 
STAND  ON  INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 
ir-I    i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REI'HESENTATlVfS 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  llUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Ford  has  proven  his 
economic  wisdom  and  political  courage 
by  his  sustained  campaign  for  restraint 
in  Federal  spending.  Continuous  salves 
have  been  fired  by  the  forces  of  deficit 
spending,  including  Uieir  biggest  gun 
George  Meany.  but  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  abandon  his  position  and  al- 
low an  inciease  in  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficit.  He  knows  that  a  large  increa.sc 
in  spending  for  Govei-nment  progi-ams. 
no  matter  how  laudable  their  goals,  viill 
result  in  another  dizzying  and  destruc- 
tive spiral  of  inflation.  Far  from  solving 
the  unemployment  problem  by  creating 
huge  deficits,  such  a  course  can  only  lead 
to  an  even  deeper  rece.ssion  with  a  .stilJ 
more  disastrous  rate  of  joblessness. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  an  edito- 
rial on  Monday.  July  7.  entitled  "Fiist. 
Defeat  Inflation,"  has  clearly  identified 
this  dilemma  and  given  the  President  tlie 
praise  due  him  for  him  farsighted  policy. 
Because  of  the  trenchant  nature  of  tliis 
commentai'j',  I  am  pleased  to  in.sert  U 
into  the  Record  as  follows: 

FiBST,  Defeat  Inflation 

President  Ford  rates  high  niaik.s  fo,"  cou:- 
Hge  in  carryhig  his  campaign  for  economic 
restraint  into  hostile  camps. 

The  burden  of  his  message  to  the  Na  .loiial 
Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
was  that  while  unemployment  is  serious  and 
deserves  constant  attention,  it  must  yield 
precedence  to  the  fight  against  Inflation. 

Ford's  doctrine  collides  head  on  with  the 
one  being  preached  by  the  AFL-CIO's  George 
Meany.  Meany  says  the  President  is  "puttini.- 
dollars  ahead  of  people."  He  says  the  imme- 
diate problem  is  not  the  size  of  the  federal 
budget  deficit,  but  Jobs.  He  demands  to  know 
what  is  so  a«-ful  about  borrowing  money: 
"Borrowing  money  is  part  of  the  American 
wny  of  life" — .so  it's  time  to  quit  worrying 
abo'.n  a  po.s.slble  federal  deficit  of  flOO  bil- 
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lion.  He  wants  federal  programs  to  start  put- 
ting the  nation's  8  million  unemployed  to 
work. 

Both  political  and  hiunanltariau  consid- 
erations require  that  Ford  and  Congress  make 
a  start  on  finding  Jobs. 

But  Ford  knows  that  so  massive  an  in- 
crease in  spending  as  Meany  wants  would  al- 
most certainly  reverse  the  downward  course 
of  inflation  and  send  It  splraling  back  up 
toward  new  records.  And  that  would  be  the 
inevitable  beginning  of  a  new  boom-and-bust 
cycle,  one  result  of  which  is  always  the  clos- 
ing of  still  more  production  facilities  and  the 
loss  of  more  Jobs. 

The  program  of  relative  austerity  that  Ford 
advocates — and  has  been  putting  into  prac- 
tice as  far  as  possible — accepts  a  fairly  grad- 
ual pace  of  recovery  and  a  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment that  may  average  8  per  cent  (against 
the  current  9.2)  through  next  year. 

This  Indeed  provides  a  bleak  prospect  for 
the  mlllious  of  iudlvldual  Americans  who  are 
otit  of  work. 

But  Ford  is  also  right  in  pointing  out  that 
'•too  many  of  those  whom  the  (special  aid) 
programs  sought  to  help — the  poor,  the  elder- 
ly and  the  disadvantaged — are  now  tjearmg 
the  inflationary  burden  of  the  federal  govern- 
nieut's  spending  spree."  The  burden  is  borne 
in  the  form  of  painful  redtictions  In  the 
dollar's  buying  power. 

The  President  must  also  be  concerned  lest 
profligate  spending  send  this  country  down 
the  road  Britain  is  now  following,  to  the 
sorrow  of  everyone  including  labor. 

The  British  are  seeing  the  buyUig  power  of 
ihelr  once-hard-as-a-rock  currency  dwindle 
at  the  rate  of  26  per  cent  a  year — the  result 
of  too  many  years  when  the  nation  slmplv 
llred  beyond  its  means.  Pulling  Britain  back 
from  the  brink  of  disaster  will  take  Ingenuity 
and  sacrifice  beyond  anything  that  nation 
has  yet  known.  Argentina  is  still  farther 
down  the  same  road.  And,  of  course,  the 
ultimate  example  is  post-World  War  I  Ger- 
many, where  it  finally  took  a  wheelbarrow 
full  of  1,000-mark  bills  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  entire 
nation  went  down  the  drain. 

The  United  States  has  reversed  its  down- 
ward momentum,  and  with  prudence  and 
considerable  frugality  over  the  next  18 
months  will  make  its  way  back  toward  solid 
prosperity  and  a  minimum  rate  of  Jobless- 
ness. It  is  a  hard  task  involving  sacrifices 
spread  unevenly  through  the  population.  The 
political  pressures  for  relief  through  expand- 
ing the  deficit  will  mount  as  the  1976  presi- 
dential campaign  approaches.  President  Ford 
deserves  the  understanding  and  support  of 
the  public  in  the  enterprise  he  has  laimched, 
because  the  welfare  of  all  depends  on  his 
success. 


DEREGULATION  OP  AMERICAN 
CRUDE  OIL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  IS,  1975 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  general 
debate  today  I  was  much  impressed  by 
the  outside  prospect  of  being  able  to 
reach  a  cooperative  bipartisan  front  on 
gradual  deregulation  of  American  crude 
oil.  The  opportunity  should  be  openly 
examined  to  blend  together  what  once 
appeared  to  be  an  impasse. 

Today  we  heard  on  the  one  hand  the 
presentation  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)   to  atMuidon  the 
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committee  proposal  to  rollback  domestic 
crude,  and  to  return  to  the  earlier  posi- 
tion of  the  Dingell  subcommittee  favor- 
ing a  gradual  phased  deregulation. 

Then  on  the  other  hand,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  noted 
that  President  Ford  is  now  moving  away 
from  his  earlier  stance  of  an  Immediate 
deregulation  to  a  position  negotiably 
similar  to  the  Krueger  proposal. 

Tliis  encom-ages  me  to  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  seize  this 
opportimity  to  forge  a  compromise  iii 
tlie  interests  of  the  American  consumer. 
It  is  not  enough  to  base  national  policy 
on  the  desire  to  penalize  the  oil  industry. 
That  will  only  assure  the  consimier  oi" 
R  lower  price  component  for  that  part  of 
his  or  her  fuel  that  comes  from  declin- 
ing domestic  sources.  Some  benefit. 

So  the  proposal  of  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Kriteger,  desen-es  support  ns  a  marked 
improvement  over  H.R.  7014.  Without  it. 
instead  of  compromise  the  most,  we  will 
produce  is  confrontation 
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SSTS  AND  BIG  TRUCKS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTi 

;  OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  so- 
ciety is  becoming  increasingly  more 
mobile  and  complicated,  more  so  than 
ever  before.  This  fact  only  serves  to  shed 
light  on  the  importance  of  our  Nation's 
transportation  systems,  tliose  which  link 
together  the  vast  and  separate  areas  of 
our  Nation,  bind  them  into  one  imited 
nation. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  insure  the  safety  of  tlie  transportation 
networks  of  our  counti*y  and  to  assure 
the  Nation  that  with  regard  to  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  these  systems, 
they  are  acting  not  on  the  behalf  of  big 
interests  involved  but  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  inevitably  the  most  affected  by 
congressional  decisions:  The  American 
public. 

However,  I  find  It  most  regrettable  that 
the  interests  of  the  American  public 
were  clearly  not  the  motivating  factors 
In  the  two  most  recent  decisions  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  America's  trans- 
portation systems.  For  example,  I  refer 
to  the  recent  action  by  the  House  on  the 
transportation  bill,  and  Congress  re- 
jection of  efforts  to  forbid  supei-sonic 
transport  planes  from  landing  at  Ameri- 
can airports. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  the  New 
York  City  metropolitan  area  have,  for 
years,  sought  to  prevent  the  British- 
French  SST,  the  Concorde,  from  making 
commercial  flights  to  the  United  States. 
Not  only  are  the  noise  levels  of  the  air- 
craft earsplltting  but  the  effects  of  the 
Concorde  on  the  Earth's  ozone  layer  In- 
clude the  extreme  possibility  of  perma- 
nent damage  to  the  environment  and  a 
significant  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
skin  cancer.   Nonetheless,   the  Federal 
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Aviation  Administration  Is  considering 
permitting  four  daily  flights  into  Ken- 
nedy Ah-port  in  New  York,  and  two  into 
Dulles  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

The  people  of  New  York  do  not  want 
these  flights.  Those  concerned  about  the 
environment  around  the  world  certainly 
object  to  hating  these  planes  flving  in 
space.  Yet,  the  FAA,  an  agency  witli 
some  veiy  questionable  decisions  already 
to  its  credit,  continues  to  persist  in  tid- 
ing to  salvage  from  the  British  aiid 
Frencli  governments,  some  profit  from 
this  disaster  known  as  the  Concorde. 
And,  as  we  all  know,  this  salvaging  effort 
can  only  be  accomplish  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States,  by  allowing  the  SST 
to  land  at  Amerienn  airports  where  it 
can  tap  the  market  of  America's  very 
rirli.  the  only  people  willing  to  pay  for 
tlie  experience  of  crossing  tlie  Atlantic 
in  recordbreaking  time. 

This  decision  by  Congre'^s  to  reject  the 
efforts  to  forbid  super.sonic  landings  in 
our  country  represents  a  ti-ue  step  back- 
ward; a  step  clearly  contrary  to  the  for- 
mer decision  to  cancel  Federal  subsidie.'; 
for  the  development  of  an  American 
SST,  and  a  step  away  from  the  mandate 
of  tlie  majority  of  the  people.  Therefore 
no  more  classic  example  of  harmful  leg- 
islation can  be  imagined. 

However,  this  example  of  legislation 
can  be  equalled.  And  it  was  when  the 
House  refused  to  roll  back  the  maximum 
weight  allowance  for  trucks  using  oui 
Interstate  Highway  System.  This  maxi- 
mum weight  allowance  was  raised  by  the 
93d  Congress  from  73.280  to  80.000 
pounds.  Some  of  us  attempted  to  reverse 
that  decision,  but  were  obviously  unable 
to  overcome  the  massive  lobbying  cam- 
paiens  and  mounting  opposition. 

Therefore,  it  will  continue  to  be  tlie 
rule  for  enormous  trucks,  monsters  ol 
the  road,  to  continue  tearing  along,  in- 
timidating motorists,  causing  immense 
wear  and  tear  on  our  Nations  highways 
and  undercutting  federally  subsidized 
roads.  In  essense,  the  action  of  the  Hoase 
in  refusing  to  rollback  truck  weights 
represents  a  victory  for  special  interests 
wliile  ignormg  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

These  two  decisions,  taken  together, 
signify  that  transport  as  it  is  mean  to 
help  society,  is  being  led  in  the  wrong 
direction;  it  means  that  roads  will  be  for 
larj^e  freight  carriers  rather  than  for 
people.  It  means  that  the  will  of  the  av- 
erage citizen  to  live  without  noise  pollu- 
tion from  the  air  will  be  slow,  if  ever  to 
be  realized.  It  means  that  the  interests 
of  the  very  few  powerful  elements  of  cur 
society  take  precedent  over  the  overall 
ti-aiosportation  needs  and  desires  of  the 
rest  of  us. 

Therefore,  the  question  with  regard  to 
our  Nation's  transportation  network  re- 
mains to  be  answered;  will  it  be  for  the 
use  of  the  people  of  our  country,  or  will 
massive  trucks  and  other  carriers  ol 
freight  deter  Americans  from  using  their 
own  roads,  those  their  own  taxes  helped 
to  build?  It  is  for  us  to  decide.  I  most 
sincerely  hope  that  we  will  eventually 
decide  in  favor  of  the  American  people. 


July  15,  1975 


LYING  IN  STATE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  MimnsoTA 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced the  "Ti-uth  In  Government 
Act,"  which  would  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  a  go\'ernment  official  to  lie  to 
the  people.  My  colleague  Representative 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli  has  joined  me  in 
seeking  cosponsors  for  tlie  legislation. 

The  prevalence  of  lying  by  Govern- 
ment oCScials  and  the  people's  waning 
confidence  in  our  Government  is  dramat- 
ically illustrated  by  Anthony  Lewis  in 
Monday's  New  York  Times. 

The  article  follows: 

Lting  In  State:  I 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

In  1972  Cambridge  Sm-vey  Rerieajf-h,  public 
opinion  analysts,  asked  people  whether  they 
agreed  with  this  statement:  "Over  the  last 
few  years  this  country's  leaders  have  con- 
sistently lied  to  the  American  people."  Of 
those  asked,  38  per  cent  agieed.  A  similar 
poll  was  taken  in  1974,  and  55  per  cent 
agreed  with  the  statement.  This  spring,  68 
per  cent  agreed. 

Those  figures  Illuminate  the  obvious:  To 
a  dangerous  degree.  Americans  have  lost 
confidence  In  the  word  of  their  govern- 
ment. Such  distrttst  may  be  endemic  in 
other  countries,  but  it  is  a  relatively  new 
phenomenon  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
corrupting  one.  Moreover,  it  jjerslsts  even 
after  the  replacement  of  a  President  who 
made  lying  a  way  of  life  hy  one  thought  of 
as  candid. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  find  rea.<;oiis  for  the  public 
feeling.  One  is  that  high  officials  who  are 
caught  out  in  crude  deceptions  so  seldom 
pay  any  penalty.  On  the  contrary,  they  re- 
main in  office  and  continue  to  be  treated  by 
much  of  official  Washington  as  if  they 
deserved  respect. 

An  outstanding  example  of  survival  by 
deceivers  is  that  of  Richard  Helms,  the 
former  director  of  Central  Intelligence,  now 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Iran.  Reading 
back  over  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Helms  has 
said  over  the  years  arouses  a  feeling  of  awe 
for  such  mastery  of  the  misleading. 

On  Feb.  7,  1973,  Mr.  Helms  appeared  before 
a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  a  hearing  on  his  nomi- 
nation as  Ambassador.  The  transcript,  sub- 
sequently published.  Includes  the  following 
exchanges  with  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
of  Missouri : 

Symington:  "Did  you  try  Ir.  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chile?" 

Helms:  "No  sir." 

Symington:  "Did  you  have  any  money 
passed  to  the  opponents  of  Allende?" 

Helms:  "No  sir." 

Since  that  testimony,  it  has  become  known 
that  the  Nixon  Admtalstratlon  authorized 
the  C.I-A.  to  spend  more  than  $5  million  on 
covert  activities  in  ChUe  between  Allende's 
election  as  president  In  1970  and  his  fall  in 
1973.  The  cash  went  to  anti-Allende  civic 
groups,  newspapers,  radio  stations  and  oth- 
ers, with  the  aim  of  making  it  impossible  for 
Allende  to  govern. 

Mr.  Helms  has  explained  that  he  took  Sena- 
tor Symington's  second  question  to  refer  to 
Allende's  two  actual  "opponents"  in  the  1970 
election — and  the  C.I.A.  gaye  them  no  money. 
That  is  a  strained  argument,  to  put  it  mildly, 
since  the  first  question  was  so  clearlv  about 
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the  post-election  period.  And  in  any  event, 
the  CJ.A.  did  give  $500,000  to  opposition 
party  personnel  during  the  1970  election. 

In  the  confirmation  hearmgs.  Senator 
Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey  mentioned  the 
known  use  of  Army  Intelligence  to  report 
on  the  anti-war  movement.  This  exchange 
toUowed : 

Case:  "Do  you  know  anything  about  any 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  CJ-A.  in  that 
connection?   Was  it  asked  to  be   involved," 

Helms:  "I  don't  recall  whether  we  were 
abked.  but  we  were  not  involved  because 
It  seemed  to  me  that  was  a  clear  violation 
of  what  our  charter  was." 

The  Rockefeller  Conunisslon  has  Just  re- 
ported that  the  CJ.A.  under  Mr.  Helms  set 
up  a  Special  Operations  Croup  to  "coUect 
Information  on  dissident  Americans."  It  ran 
Operation  Chaos,  infiltrating  the  anti-war 
movement  and  collecting  on  a  computerized 
Index  "the  names  of  more  than  300,000  per- 
.sonii  and  organizations."  Even  by  recent 
.standards  of  official  untruth,  Mr.  Helms's 
"not  Involved"  must  set  a  record. 

In  the  confirmation  hearings  Mr.  Helms 
Was  also  asked  about  any  C.I.A.  connection 
with  E.  Howard  Hunt  and  G.  Gordon  Llddy, 
the  convicted  Watergate  burglars.  He  said 
there  had  been  no  connection  since  Hunt 
retired  from  the  agency  in  1970.  Later  it 
was  learned  that  the  C.I.A.  had  supplied 
Hunt  and  Llddy  with  equipment  for  their 
burglary  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist  In 
1971.  Mr.  Helms  explained  that  he  thought 
the  equestion  had  related  only  to  the  Water- 
gate break-In. 

No  one  has  called  Mr.  Helms  effectively 
to  account  for  his  testimony.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Comnnttee,  the  Inunedlate 
victim  uf  his  deception,  recaUed  him  but 
asked  unfocused  and  deferential  questions. 
The  Rockefeller  Comml.s.sion,  comprehensive 
as  its  report  was,  said  nothing  about  the  lieij 
that  had  allowed  all  those  illegalities  it 
found  to  flourish. 

As  for  Pre.sident  Ford,  at  whose  pleasure 
amba'^sadors  serve,  he  has  not  been  beard  to 
murmur  a  critical  word  about  Mr.  Helms. 
The  Government's  failure  to  bring  a  particu- 
lar perjury  case  may  always  be  explained  by 
technical  or  evidentiary  problems.  But  any- 
one who  wonders  why  Americans  have  grown 
cynical  about  those  who  govern  them  might 
think  about  this  question:  Why  does  Richard 
Helms  btiu   hold  the  rank  of  Amb.i.ssador? 


HON.  SILVIO  O.  CONTE  ADDRESSES 
MASSACHUSETTS  DAY  LUNCHEON 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1975 

Ml'.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  July  14,  1975,  was 
"Massachusetts  Day"  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Sponsored  by  the  D.C.  Bicenten- 
nial Office  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Massactisetts 
Society,  the  day  included  a  variety  of 
programs,  concerts,  and  receptions  hon- 
oring the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

My  good  friend,  the  eloquent  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts'  First  District, 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte,  spoke  to 
guests  at  noon  luncheon  in  the  Raybum 
Building  hosted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society.  The  guests  included  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  delega- 
tion and  their  wives,  as  well  as  Katherine 
Dukakis,  the  wife  of  Ma-ssachusetts'  Gov. 
Michael  S.  Dukakis.  We  particularly  en- 
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joyed  Congiessman  Contks  speech,  com- 
bining as  it  did  the  rich  fabric  of  history 
woven  over  the  years  in  the  Common- 
wealth, with  an  awareness  of  the  leading 
role  that  the  Bay  State  and  its  residents 
will  play  in  the  Bicentennial  year. 

We,  from  Massachusetts,  take  special 
pride  in  representing  our  State  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pay 
special  heed  to  the  words  spoken  yester- 
day by  our  respected  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Silvio  O.  Conte,  and  you  will 
begin  to  know  why. 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Sn,vio  O.  Conte 

As  chairman  of  Massachusetts  Day  here  In 
our  nation's  capital.  I  want  to,  first  of  all, 
express  my  personal  appreciation  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  Including  the  Bay 
State  in  its  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial. 
The  focus  of  the  Bicentennial  Is,  naturally, 
turning  to  our  capital  city  and  I  am  pleaded 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  her  people  can  participate  In  this 
observance. 

In  doing  a  little  research  on  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachu.setts  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bicentennial.  I  relearned  the  fact  that 
our  state  got  Its  name  from  Indian  words 
meaning  "near  the  great  hill"  referring  to  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  the  Algonklan  Indian 
confederacy.  We  share  that  distinction  with 
Washington,  which,  too,  has  located  the 
capital  of  thlr,  confederacy  of  50  states  on  a 
great  hill. 

The  Bay  State  has  always  been  amply  rep- 
resented here  in  Washington.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  avenues  In  town  bears  the 
name  of  Massachusetts  and  is  lined  with  the 
gracious  buildings  occupied  by  the  official 
delegations  from  many  foreign  nations. 

Massachusetts  has  given  Washington,  and 
the  world,  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  John  Adams,  John  Qulncy  Adams  and 
John  Kennedy.  Pour  Bay  Staters  have  held 
the  second  highest  office  In  the  land.  And 
we  have  contributed  seven  Speakers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  most  recently  our 
beloved  former  speaker,  John  McCormack. 

To  continue  and  recount  the  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  of  Bay  Staters  to 
the  history  of  our  nation.  Its  rich  heritage  of 
arts  and  letters  as  weU  as  public  life  would. 
I  am  afraid,  take  more  than  one  Massa- 
chusetts Day.  To  call  upon  the  words  of 
Daniel  Webster  (and  I  quote)  "I  shall  enter 
on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts:  she 
needs  none.  There  she  is.  Behold  her,  and 
Judge  for  yovirselves.  There  is  her  history: 
the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at 
least,  Ls  seciue.  There  is  Boston  and  Concord 
and  Lexington  and  Bimker  Hill;  and  there 
they  win  remain  forever."  (I  would  be  lax 
if  I  didn't  also  add — There  are  the  Berk- 
shire Hills,  there  is  the  Pioneer  Valley  and 
there  is  the  Taconic  Range — for  they — too, 
win  live  forever.  .  .  .) 

Now,  if  I  could  Interject  a  plug  for  our  own 
Bicentennial  activities — Massachusetts,  as 
the  cradle  of  democracy  and  where  the  seeds 
of  this  great  country  were  sown  200  years 
ajro  Is  celebrating  this  Bicentennial  In  its  own 
fashion.  More  than  240  individual  commu- 
nities have  been  designated  as  Bicentennial 
Communities  statewide  by  the  American 
Revolution  Blcenteimlal  Administration. 
Each  one  of  these  communities  has  indicated 
its  desire  to  participate  and  demonstrated  it 
through  an  application  process.  And,  Just  as 
millions  of  visitors  wUl  come  here  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  their  federal  government  in 
operation  today,  that  same  blend  of  curiosity, 
history  and  wanting  U)  participate  wUl  draw 
millloiis  of  others  to  Massachusetts  to  see 
where  it  all  b^an  two  centuries  ago. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  congratulate  John 
Corrlgan  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Society 
on  the  fine  day  they  have  planned.  I  am  sure 
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the  rainy  weather  will  not  put  a  damper  on 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  participants. 

Today,  Massachusetts  becomes  the  fifth 
state  to  be  so  honored  with  a  special  day  In 
Washington  in  commemoration  of  the  order 
In  which  she  entered  the  union.  But  for  us, 
Bay  Staters  here  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— from  the  sand  dunes  of  Cape  Cod,  to  the 
tip  of  Mt.  Oreylock,  from  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
Charles  River,  the  miUs  of  Lowell  to  tlie 
farms  of  Franklin  County — she's  number  one 
In  our  hearts. 

"Massacuusetts  Day" 

[In  the  Nation's  Capital,  Monday,  July  14, 
1»751 

A  program  sponsored  by  the  D.C.  Bicenten- 
nial Office  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  The  Massachusetts 
Society. 

II  ajn.— UJ5.  Capitol  Ceremony— West 
Front  Terrace — ^Featming  D.C.  Mayor  Walter 
Washington's  proclamation  of  "Massachu- 
Betts  Day"  and  remarks  by  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congressional  Delegation 
(ralnalte:  Rotunda  of  the  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building). 

13  noon — Congressional  Luncheon — B339 
Bayburn  House  Office  Building. 

Hosted  by  The  Massachxisetts  Society. 

A  brief  program  will  featiu-e  remarks  by 
our  Bicentennial  Committee  Chairman,  Con- 
gressman Silvio  Conte. 

1:45  p.m. — Massachusetts  Avenue  Pro- 
gram—Ft.  DuPont  Nafl.  Park.  Featuring 
performances  by  residents  and  students  of 
D.C.'s  Bflassachusetts  Avenue  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  followed  by  re- 
freshments at  Ft.  Dia>ont's  Visitors'  Center. 

6:30-6:30  p.m. — Massachusetts  Concert — 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center.  A  program  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Music  Council  and  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  free 
concert  features  musicians  from  Massachu- 
setts performing  the  works  of  Massachtisetts 
composers. 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEOaCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Oeoi-gla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Victor  Lasky,  the  weU  known 
columnist  and  author  also  recently  join- 
ed the  growing  group  criticizing  the 
failure  of  the  President  to  meet  with  Sol- 
zhenltsyn.  In  my  view,  he  made  his 
points  very  well  in  a  column  released  to 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
on  July  9,  1975.  The  column  follows: 
Sat  It  Stkaight — Ford  Snxtbbzd  Solzhenit- 

STN — Am  That  Was  a  Big  Mistake 

(By  Victor  Lasky,  North  American  Newspaper 

Alliance ) 

Washington. — President  Ford  made  a  seri- 
ous mistake  In  refusing  to  meet  with 
Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn  when  the  famed 
Russian  author  paid  a  recent  visit  to  the 
nation's  capitsd. 

It  was  a  plain  and  simple  snub.  And  it  was 
clearly  out  of  character  for  a  chief  executive 
who,  whatever  else  can  be  said  of  him,  has 
always  been  known  for  being  decent  and 
straightforward. 

Mr.  Ford  was  anything  but  in  tiuning 
down  suggestions  that  he  Invite  the  Nobel 
laureate  for  a  short  visit  to  the  White  House. 
He  announced  through  his  press  secretary 
that  his  busy  schedule  permitted  him  no 
time.  What  that  busy  schedule  did  permit, 
however,  was  an  afternoon  of  golf  at  the 
Burning  Tree  Coimtry  Club. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Ford  has  rarely  been  hesi- 
tant about  meeting  with  visiting  athletes 
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like  Muhammad  All  and  Pele,  or  with  actors 
like  Robert  Redford  and  Candice  Bergen. 
Only  days  before  he  spent  time  being  photo- 
graphed with  two  Soviet  aviators  who  had 
flown  from  Siberia  to  the  United  States  40 
years  ago. 

The  snub  of  Solzhenltsyn  was  deliberate. 
It  was  calculated  to  appease  tlie  tyrants  ciu:- 
rently  ruling  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Ron  Nessen 
himself  admitted.  "Obviously,"  he  told  re- 
porters Monday,  "there  were  foreign  policy 
con.sideratlons." 

In  so  doing,  Mr.  Ford  brought  into  ques- 
tion the  entire  concept  of  detente.  UntU 
now,  detente  was  said  to  mean  an  effort  to 
avoid  military  confrontation  In  order  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  another  world  war.  But 
we  were  never  advised  that  It  also  meant  a 
diminution  In  our  nation's  understanding  ol 
the  brute  horrors  of  Communism. 

Publications  ranging  from  the  ultra -liberal 
New  York  Times  to  the  conservative  Human 
Events  have  sharply  condemned  Mr.  Ford  for 
his  Incredible  attitude  toward  Solzhenltsyn. 
The  New  York  Times,  for  example,  noted 
that  the  Kremlin  has  never  hesitated  to 
luvice  the  most  outspoken  antl- American 
propagandists  to  meet  with  the  Politburo. 

Solzhenltsyn  himself  phrased  the  ciurent 
state  of  International  affairs  this  way: 
"Khrushchev  said,  'We  wiU  bury  you.'  They, 
the  current  Soviet  leaders,  are  more  clever. 
They  don't  say  'We  will  bury  you"  anymore: 
now  they  say  'detente.'  " 

The  question  Is  who  advised  the  President, 
now  an  annotinced  candidate  for  re-election, 
to  act  in  such  uncharacteristic  fashion.  After 
all.  Mr.  Ford  has  never  shown  evldei\ce  of 
being  naive  about  Soviet  tyranny. 

Tlie  word  is  that  It  was  Secretary  of  State 
Kt.ssinger  who  convhiced  the  President  to 
snub  Solzhenltsyn.  The  Russian  writer  had 
made  it  clear  he  considered  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  awarded  Kissinger  a  big  joke  In  view 
of  what  happened  to  South  Vietnam.  This 
apparently  Infuriated  the  secretary.  Nessen 
admitted  that  Kissinger  spoke  to  Ford  about 
the  suggested  visit,  but  declined  to  comment 
on  what  Kissinger  told  Mr.  Ford. 

But  it  apparently  Is  alright  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  Invite  numerous  leftwlng  actors 
and  writers  to  be  guests  at  state  dinners. 
Conservative  spokesmen,  who  have  supported 
the  President  on  such  Issues  as  Mayaguez, 
are  rarely  seen  drinking  bubbly  at  the  White 
House  these  days. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  dispatch, 
certain  Whit©  House  "aides"  had  "raised 
questions  aboitt  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  mental 
stability.  They  also  reportedly  suggested  that 
Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  was  in  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  sale  of  his  books  and  that 
the  President  would  not  be  party  to  such 
commercial  promotions." 

These  are  typical  of  the  charges  which 
have  traditionally  been  levelled  against  anti- 
Communists.  And  it  Is  shocking  to  learn 
that  the  President  may  have  been  Influenced 
by  such  vicious  antl-antl-Communlsm. 

The  best  thing  Mr.  Ford  could  do  Is  get 
i-ld  of  such  advisers.  They  are  nasty  people 
who  don't  deserve  to  have  access  to  the 
President's  ear. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Ford  may  quickly  learn 
that  a  goodly  number  of  his  supporters  will 
have  decided  to  sit  on  their  hands  In  the 
next  election. 

The  sooner  Mr.  Ford  reveii.s  to  character 
the  better. 
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ENERGY  EFFICIENCY:  GO.\L  OF  H  R 
7014 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

tIN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  iiermi-ssion  previously  granted,  I  in- 


sert pertinent  Information  from  the  news 
report  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  July 
11,  1975,  on  energy  efiftciency  of  appli- 
ances which  is  an  Important  section  of 
H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975,  under  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  this 
time: 

Homes  Have  Theik  Share  of  Gas  Guzzlers 
(By  Paul  Houston) 

Washington. — ^Avocado-tinted  and  frost- 
free,  the  two  refrigerators  seem  very  much 
alike.  Both  have  adjustable  shelves;  both 
have  capacities  of  about  17  cubic  feet.  The 
price  tag  on  the  Sears  model  is  $430,  on  the 
Westlnghouse  $440. 

But  there  is  a  big  hidden  difference- 
known  so  far  to  only  a  few  consumers — that 
Is  giving  chills  to  people  worried  about  the 
country's  growUig  energy  problems. 

At  current  electrical  rates  here,  runniufj 
the  Sears  refrigerator  will  cost  $356  more 
than  operating  the  Westlnghouse  In  the  14 
years  they  are  expected  to  last:  $1,177  for 
the  Sears  appUance  and  $821  for  the  West- 
ingtonhouse  unit.  (The  saving  for  the  West- 
lnghouse buyer  in  Los  Angeles,  where  elec- 
trical rates  are  lower,  would  be  $306.) 

That  difference  In  energy  consumption,  re- 
cently dociunented  In  appUance  Industry 
tests,  goes  to  show  that  not  all  gas  guzzlers 
are  zooming  down  the  highway. 

Many  are  lurking  around  the  house— heat- 
lug  and  cooling  rooms,  washing  dishes,  drv- 
Ing  clothes,  roasting  tiurkey,  freezing  ice 
cubes,  heating  bath  water  and  showing 
Arthur  Ashe  beating  Jimmy  Connors. 

The  energy  they  waste  Is  significant,  both 
for  individual  consumers  and  for  the  nation 
a^  a  whole. 

For  the  Inflation-pressed  consumer,  who 
already  may  be  moving  toward  a  more  effi- 
cient automobile  and  think  about  Improving 
his  home  Insulation,  the  Identification  ot 
new  sources  of  energy  waste  opens  the  wav 
for  significant  dollar  savings. 

For  the  nation,  the  savings  from  replace- 
ment of  mUllons  of  wasteful  home  appli- 
ances coxUd  reduce  the  growing  dependence 
on  costly  foreign  oU.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  U.S 
energy  consumption  Is  in  the  home,  and 
oll-flred  boilers  generate  a  large  portion  of 
the  country's  electricity. 

The  energy  savings  would  also  alleviate 
pre&sure  on  dwindling  domestic  petroleiun 
supplies  and  help  buy  tUne  for  orderly,  en- 
vironmentally sound  development  of  alter- 
native sources. 

Potential  savings  are  everywhere: 

Energy  experts  say  some  air  conditioners 
)n\xn  60 'i  more  electricity  than  others  be- 
cause of  inefficient  compressors,  fan  motors 
coolmg  colls  and  heat  exchangers. 

Most  television  sets  waste  substantial  en- 
ergy because  of  an  Uistant-pictiu-e  feature 
that  requires  keeping  the  set  warm  even 
vhile  it  is  tiu-ned  off. 

Gas-operated  stoves  and  clothes  drvers 
could  save  10',  on  energy  if  the  pUot  lights 
were  replaced  by  electric  lighters. 

Refrigerators  built  with  thhi  walls  to  cre- 
ate more  space  are  so  poorly  insulated  thai 
heated  wires  are  imbedded  in  the  door  to 
prevent  the  outside  cabinet  from  sweating— 
a  15%  to  20%  drain  on  the  uiUfs  power. 

The  problem  is  that  until  now  no  one 
thought  much  about  energy  efficiency  wheji 
It  came  to  home  appliances.  If  the  potential 
savings  are  to  be  realized,  comparative  data 
must  be  assembled  and  made  available  to  the 
public  In  easy-to-rend  form,  energy  effi- 
ciency experts  believe. 

Pro.spective  buyers  must  be  able  to  grasp 
the  operating-cost  featm-e  of  a  refrigerator 
as  readUy  as  they  are  tempted  by  flashy  door 
handles  or  prolific  ice  cube  makers,  they  say. 

Several  starts  In  that  direction  have  been 
made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  a  itrx  siale  and  local  governments,  ex- 
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perts  say,  but  thus  far  they  have  done  little 
more  than  stir  confusion. 

Recently  the  Chicago-based  Assn.  of  Home 
Appliance  Manufacturers  published  a  booklet 
listing  the  results  of  energy  consumption 
tests  conducted  on  nearly  every  frost-free  re- 
frigerator and  freezer  model,  although  It  has 
not  been  widely  distributed. 

Now  Congress,  mixing  its  ideas  with  Presi- 
dent Ford's,  appears  ready  to  move  more 
effectively. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  are  expected  to 
act  this  month  on  bills  that  would  require 
operating-cost  or  "energy  efficiency"  labels 
for  every  major  appliance  and  automobile. 

Sponsors  believe  the  labels  would  lead  con- 
sumers to  choose  energy  savers  over  energy 
wasters  and  that  they  would  force  a  revolu- 
tionary designing  shift  from  style  to  effi- 
ciency. 

"This  legislation  could  save  the  American 
consumer  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  while 
conserving  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  that 
otherwise  would  be  wasted,"  said  Sen.  John 
V.  Tunney  (D-Calif.),  primary  sponsor  of  the 
proposed  Energy  Labeling  and  Disclosure  Act. 

The  appliance  industry  backs  Tunney's  bill 
as  well  as  similar  legislation  by  Rep.  John  D. 
Dlngell  (D-Mlch.).  This  Is  not  because  the 
industry  Is  particularly  happy  about  the 
prospect  of  a  new  breed  of  shopper  who  com- 
pares energy  prices  as  well  as  retail  prices. 
The  Industry  simply  wants  something  that 
will  sweep  away  a  proliferation  of  conflicting 
federal  and  local  energy-labeling  programs. 

New  York  City  and  Massachusetts  already 
have  labeling  requirements,  and  New  Jersey, 
Florida  and  Minnesota  are  considering  simi- 
lar statutes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  recruiting  manufacturers  for  vol- 
untary participation  In  an  appliance-labeling 
program.  Generally  it  has  been  rated  ineffec- 
tlve. 

For  two  years  imder  the  Department  of 
Commerce  program,  room  air  conditioners 
have  carried  an  "energy  efficiency  ratio" 
label.  EER  labels  for  refrigerators  and  freez- 
ers will  appear  soon. 

Unfortunately  for  consumers,  the  EER 
concept  is  so  technical  that  many  fliid  It 
baffimg:  It  shows  how  well  an  appliance's 
output  of  British  thermal  units  relates  to  Its 
consumption  of  watts.  The  higher  the  EER 
(usually  a  number  between  five  and  10),  the 
more  efficient  the  appliance. 

It  is  true,  as  the  IJepartment  of  Commerce 
says,  that  the  EER  of  one  model  or  brand 
may  be  compared  with  the  rating  of  a  com- 
petitor. The  trouble  Is  that  bare  numbers  are 
difficult  to  understand.  Sears  Is  the  only 
known  store  that  shows  consumers  a  chart 
which  converts  an  EER  Into  actual  operating 
costs.  Shoppers  anywhere  else  usually  can- 
not tell  If  It  Is  smarter  In  the  long  run  to 
buy,  for  example,  the  higher-priced  unit 
with  the  higher  EER  rating. 

At  Sears  one  can  see  that  a  5.500-B.T.Ur 
alr-condltloner  sells  for  $50  more  than  a 
5,000-B.T.U.  model,  but  its  EER  advantage 
of  8.3  to  6  makes  it  $49  cheaper  to  run  over 
an  average  10-year  lifespan.  So  its  probably 
worth  the  extra  dollar  to  buy  the  model 
with  more  cooling  power. 

The  Tunney  bill,  recently  approved  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  wotUd  put 
operating  costs  In  an  "appliance  energy 
guide"  to  be  attached  to  refrigerators,  freez- 
ers, water  heaters,  stoves,  clothes  dryers, 
air  conditioners,  dishwashers,  dehumidihers 
and  television  sets. 

The  guides  would  not  only  give  estimated 
annual  operating  costs,  either  by  national 
average  or  regional  breakdown;  they  would 
also  give  comparison  shopping  information. 

Rep.  Dingell's  legislation,  part  of  an  om- 
nibus energy  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  would  require 
an  EER-type  label  on  all  major  appliances. 
Federal  bureaucrats  would  determine  the 
practicality  of  adding  operating  costs  to  the 
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labels.  (The  practical  problems  Involve  dif- 
ferences In  local  climate  and  gas  and  elec- 
tricity rates.) 

The  Dmgell  bill  also  Insists  on  an  average 
25^1)  Improvement  m  efficiency  of  aU  classes 
of  appliances  by  1980. 

Salesmen  think  that  operating-cost  labels 
would  have  great  impact. 

'It  would  create  a  tremendous  change  in 
the  Industry,"  said  the  manager  of  a  Sun 
Radio  and  Appliances  outlet.  "It  would  elim- 
inate a  lot  of  the  hesitation  people  have. 
Havhig  these  facts  in  hand,  customers  would 
know  they  were  not  just  gettmg  a  sales 
pitch.  It  would  create  a  lot  better  under- 
standing." 

A  General  Electric  dealer  commented:  "It 
sure  would  keep  manfacturers  on  their  toes. 
People  would  buy  the  most  efficient  model, 
and  everything  else  would  go  stale." 

"Heavens,  yes,  It  would  make  a  difference," 
a  Sears  salesman  said.  "We  would  sell  more 
expensive  stuff.  With  electrical  rates  going 
up,  people  wUl  look  for  long-term  savings." 

Thus  far,  most  research  on  the  efficiency 
of  appliances  has  been  done  on  refrigerators. 

Scientists  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  said  in  a  study  last  year  that 
the  energy  consumption  of  America's  60  mil- 
lion refrigerators  could  be  cut  in  half  with 
better  insulation  and  more  efficient  motors, 
while  keeping  the  frost-free  feature. 

The  scientists  estimate  that  the  more  effi- 
cient refrigerators  could  cost  consumers  20'. 
more  to  buy  but  that  reduced  electricity  bills 
might  pay  back  the  extra  cost  in  as  little  as 
two  years. 

They  said  the  energy  appetite  of  U.S.  re- 
frigerators has  increased  considerably  over 
the  years. 

Between  1925  and  1950  the  power  demand 
was  six  watts  per  cubic  foot.  It  Increased  to 
about  10  watts  between  1950  and  1965.  By 
1972.  energy  consumption  had  jumped  to  14 
watts  per  cubic  foot,  because  of  a  design 
calling  for  a  larger  freezer  with  a  separate 
door,  frost-free  equipment  and  insulation 
thinner  tlian  before. 

"It  would  seem  to  be  an  exercise  hi  futility 
to  try  to  promote  a  return  to  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days  of  the  refrigerator  business,"  said 
George  C.  Newton  Jr.  of  MIT's  electronics 
systems  laboratory. 

"Rather,  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  con- 
sider how  we  can  'have  our  cake  and  eat  it 
too'  by  retaining  the  no-frost  feattue,  but 
make  it  more  efficient  so  that  it  costs  less  to 
operate  and  becomes  less  of  a  factor  in  this 
nation's  growing  energy  problem." 


How  Much  They  Use 

Washington. — For  the  first  time,  con- 
sumers concerned  about  rising  electricity 
bills  can  find  out  the  widely  varying  operat- 
ing costs  of  most  refrigerators  and  freezers. 

The  Information  appears  In  the  15-page 
Directory  of  Certified  Refrigerators  and 
Freezers.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  for  60  cents 
from  the  Assn.  of  Home  Appliance  Manufac- 
turers, 20  N.  Wacker  Drive  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

Traditionally  the  twice-yearly  directory 
has  listed  only  the  shelf  space  and  volume 
of  fresh  food  and  freezer  compartments.  A 
special  edition  was  recently  published  giving 
the  results  of  unprecedented  tests  on  energy 
consumption  for  models  of  38  manufacturers. 
Amana  and  Phllco  chose  not  to  be  listed,  an 
as.sociatlon  spokesman  said. 

Below  Is  a  table  comparing  the  operating 
costs  of  seven  popular  frost-free  refrigerators 
with  similar  features.  The  costs  were  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  kilowatt -hours  by 
the  Washington  electrical  rate  of  3.85  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour.  The  retail  prices  are  from 
stores  In  the  Washington  eo-ea. 

Brand.  Model.  Cu.  Ft..  Retail  Price,  ftWH 
Month,  Lifetime  Energy  Cost. 

Sears,  65721,   17.1,  $430,  182,  $1,177. 

Whirlpool,  EAT  17.SK,  17.1,  $440,  167-182*, 
$1,080-1,777. 
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Montgomery  Ward,  UPO  175500,  17.0  $450, 
153,  $090. 

O.E.,  TRF  18DR,  17.6,  $440,  145-165*,  $938- 
1.067. 

Prlgldalre,  PPC  170T2,  17.0,  $440,  144,  $931. 

Gibson,  RT  17F5,  17.0,  $440,  136,  $880. 

Westlnghouse.  RT  174R.  17.2,  $440,  127. 
$821. 

'Equipped  with  "anti-sweat  heaters"  to 
prevent  moisture  from  forming  on  outside  of 
cabinet  under  humid  conditions.  Lower  fig- 
ure represents  energy  use  when  heater  Is 
turned  off. 

The  table  below  shows  that  some  manu- 
facturers' larger  models  are  more  efficient 
than  smaller  ones — and  that  some  manufac- 
turers' models  of  the  same  size  have  different 
operating  costs. 

Brand.  Model.  Cu.  Ft..  Retail  Price,  KWH 
Month,  Lifetime  Energy  Cost. 

G.E.,  TBP  18DR,  17.6,  $440,  145-165*,  $938- 
1.067. 

G.E.,  TBF  21DR,  20.8,  $480,  132-152*,  $854- 
983. 

Sears.  65721,   17.1,  $430,   182,  $1,177. 

Scars,  6.5741  ♦•,  17.1.  $460.  167-182*,  $1,080- 
1,177. 


HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP  TO 
ALEXANDR  SOLZHENITSYN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
as  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  wel- 
come Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn  to  the  Cap- 
itol, I  am  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Congress 
of  Russian  Americans,  Inc.,  expressing 
their  support  of  Uie  resolution  to  grant 
the  status  of  honorary  citizenship  to  Mr. 
Solzhenltsyn. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  of  Russian  Americans,  Inc.. 

Washington,  DC,  May  22,  1975. 

We  are  writing  you  In  the  name  of  700,000 
Americans  of  Russian  descent,  whose  interest 
our  Congress  represents.  We  do  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  forthcoming  decision  to 
grant  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn  the  status  of 
honorary  citizen  of  our  country.  The  follow- 
ing suggestion  Is  based  on  the  experience  of 
World  War  II. 

This  experience  shows  clearly  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  erroneously  and 
naively  hoped  that  the  Germans  will  come 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  liberators  from  the 
hated  communist  regime.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  war  the  population  met  the 
Germans  as  friends,  and  officers  and  soldiers 
surrendered  to  them  in  masses.  The  mood  of 
the  population  changed  abruptly  when  It 
realized  that  the  Germans  were  conquerors 
and  foes.  Had  Hitler  understood  this  psy- 
chological phenomenon  and  exploited  the  op- 
portunity given  to  him.  the  result  of  the 
Eastern  campaign  could  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  35  years  the 
antigovernmental  feelings  In  Soviet  Union 
have  grown  stronger  and  produced  an  Ideo- 
logical opposition  inside  the  country.  Sol- 
zhenltsyn is  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  tragic  experi- 
ence with  the  Germans  is  deeply  engraved  in 
the  memory  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now  the  nations  of  Russia  are  very  suspicious 
toward  the  Intentions  of  foreigners,  and  such 
a  frame  of  mind  is  fully  exploited  by  the 
Soviet  propaganda.  The  Intention  of  the  So- 


•Equipped  with  anti-sweat  heaters. 
•  ♦Equipped  with  icemaker. 
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Viet  Government  Is  clear.  It  wants  by  all 
means  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  mood  of 
defection,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  brought  the  Soviet  Government 
to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

While  considering  with  all  possible  cau- 
tion the  future  of  our  country  and  the  pos- 
sible eventual   military  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  important  to  show  by 
symboUque  gestures  the  nations  of  the  So- 
viet Union  the  profound  sympathy  felt  by 
the  American  nation  toward  the  subjugated 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  such  con- 
secutive   gestures    the    Soviet    citizens    will 
eventually   become   convinced   that   we   are 
their  real  friends,  striving  for  their  hbera- 
tion.   One  such   gesture   will   be  surely  the 
granting    of    honorary    citizenship    to    Sol- 
zheuitsyn  as  a  reward  for  his  heroic  strug- 
gle against   the  Soviet  regime   of  violence 
and  oppression.  The  news  about  such  a  deci- 
sion of  the  American  Congress  will  immedi- 
ately spread  over  the  whole  Soviet  Union.  It 
will  be  wrong  to  assume  that  such  a  meas- 
ure  will   result   In   worsening   of   relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  reality  it  will  serve  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  members  of  the  Politburo  remem- 
ber very  well  the  tremendous  danger  for  the 
communist  regime  produced  by  the  general 
mood  of  defection  of  the  population.  Should 
the  riilers  become  convinced  that  such  frame 
of  mind  wUl  prevaU  again  and  will  be  used 
correctly  by  the  adversary,  this  assumption 
will  force  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  abstain  from  any  aggression   which 
could  lead  to  a  military  confrontation  with 
the  United  States. 

Therefore  the  granting  of  honorary  citizen- 
ship to  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  should  not 
b©  considered  simply  as  a  reward  for  his 
struggle  or  an  action  designed  oiUy  to  inter- 
fere with  the  policy  of  detente  favored  by 
the  White  House.  Its  Importance  is  much 
greater.  It  wiU  be  one  of  those  actions  which 
wlU  create  for  us,  in  case  of  a  confrontation, 
a  moet  valuable  ally  out  of  the  nations  of 
Soviet  Union  and  especially  the  Russians 
themaelvea.  The  House  of  Representatives 
voting  in  favor  of  granting  citizenship  wUl 
open  a  path  towards  peace.  We  hope  that  our 
remarks  In  regard  to  this  problem  will  be 
taken  Into  consideration. 

Oeobge  Meteb, 
Board  of  Directori. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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IP  EQUALITY  KILLS  COLLEGE  ATH- 
LEmCS.  THEN  SO  BE  IT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or   COL  OS  ADO 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  title  IX  regulations  as  they 
relate  to  equal  athletic  opportunity.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  following  article 
from  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
which  puts  the  whole  issue  of  college 
athletics  in  perspective: 

(Frcnn  the  Bockv  Moimtain  News 

July  6,   1976] 

Ir  EQrALmr  Kills  College  Athletics,  Then 

So  Be  It 

(By  Betty  Caldwell  Lyon) 

My  heart  bleeds  about  two  drops  for  the 

college  athletic  coaches  who  are  trembling  In 

their  sweat  sodcs  at  the  current  threat  to 

thMr  affluent  empires. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  proposed  to  a  House  education 
subcommittee   tliat  colleges  which   reoeive 


federal  funds  be  forbidden  to  discriminate 
against  women. 

In  sports,  this  would  mean  that  female 
students  must  be  provided  with  equal  op- 
portunity In  equipment,  facilities,  publicity, 
coaching  and  so  forth  now  available  to  male 
athletes. 

This,  say  the  coaches,  will  sound  the  death 
knell  for  intercollegiate  athletics  as  they  now 
exist.  I  say  to  this  prospect,  "Amen !" 

Prom  wholesome  beginnings  in  a  love  of 
competitive  sport,  Intercollegiate  athletics 
have  grown  over  the  past  haU-century  to  be 
the  most  conspicuous  example  in  American 
ciUture  of  a  tall  wagging  a  dog.  Not  only  is 
the  caiidal  appendage  out  of  proportion  to 
the  animal,  it  doesnt  even  belong  to  the 
same  species.  A  Jock  strap  and  a  book  have 
no  Inherent  kinship. 

My  case  against  intercollegiate  athletics 
as  they  now  exist  rests  on  a  feminist  basis 
only  to  the  extent  that  I  feel  that,  If  goodies 
are  to  be  passed  out,  girls  should  have  a  fair 
share. 

My  real  objection  goes  much  deeper.  I  know 
this  Is  In  a  class  with  attacking  motherhood, 
the  flag  or  apple  pie.  but  I  am  totally  opposed 
to  intercollegiate  sports  as  they  have 
evolved. 

I  mean  the  big  time,  big  box  office,  big 
stadium  concept.  The  ruthless  recruiting,  the 
win-at-any-cost  mentality,  the  huge  coach- 
ing staffs  whose  leaders  receive  more  pav 
than  the  finest  minds  on  the  facility.  The 
bowls  and  national  publicity,  the  recurring 
scandals,  the  pressure  on  young  athletes,  the 
making  of  a  game  into  a  deadly  serious 
business. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  this  provides 
a  great  many  people  with  pleasure,  I  have 
never  found  anyone  who  could  explain  to  me 
what  in  the  world  it  all  has  to  do  with  ed- 
ucation. 

To  get  down  to  basics,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  "athletic  scholarship"  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  While  an  athlete  can  of 
course  be  a  scholar,  he  cannot  be  a  scholar 
of  athletics.  A  scholar  is  a  learned  man  or 
woman,  a  man  or  woman  of  letters.  An  ath- 
lete Is  one  trained  to  contend  in  feats  of 
strength  or  agility. 

Being,  for  example,  a  splendid  pass  re- 
ceiver does  not  make  one  a  scholar,  any  more 
than  being  well  versed  in  calculus  makes 
on©  an  athlete. 

At  the  very  least,  I  believe  that  Instead  of 
calling  such  arrangements  "athletic  .scholar- 
ships," they  should  be  termed  "athleUc 
grants"  or,  more  honestly,  benefits  for  hired 
athletes. 

College  football  coaches  pleading  their 
case  in  Washington,  It  is  reported,  won  quick 
support  from  Rep.  Ronald  Mottl,  D-Ohlo, 
who  went  to  Notre  Dame  on  a  "baseball 
scholarship."   (Quotation  marks  mine.) 

"I  thank  God  for  football  and  basketball 
that  supported  us  or  else  I  never  could  have 
gotten  my  education,"  Mottl  said. 

While  athletic  scholarships  have  enabled 
many  young  men  to  obtain  an  education 
and  continue  to  do  so,  my  point  is  that  the 
holders  are  a  group  inappropriately  selected 
for  this  benefit.  Groups  of  scholars  and  ath- 
letes over-lap  only  fortuitously.  I  think  It  is 
undeniable  that  holders  of  collegiate  ath- 
letic scholarships  include  a  sizable  propor- 
tion of  those  whose  academic  qualifications 
are  less  than  outstanding. 

At  the  same  time,  many  young  men  and 
women  of  exceptional  academic  qualifica- 
tions find  it  difficult  or  Impossible  to  finance 
college  educations.  This  I  think  is  an  intol- 
erable situation,  unless  we  are  prepared  hon- 
estly to  redefine  the  real  purpose  of  a  uni- 
versity. 

We  must  acknowledge  frankly  that  the 
task  of  a  university  is  not  Just  to  provide 
Instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  preservation 
and  enlargement  of  knowledge  and  a  home 
for  research,  as  if  that  werent  enough    It 


also  has  the  obligation  of  providing  a  train- 
ing school  for  profes-sional  athletes  and  en- 
tertninment  for  lis  sports-minded  old  grads 
and  the  general  public. 

If  the  American  public  wants  to  make 
heroes  of  athletes  and  reward  them  lavishlv 
in  money  and  adulation.  I  think  that  is 
perfectly  all  right.  My  objection  is  to  getting 
this  aspect  of  our  culture  all  mixed  up  vrtth 
college  education,  to  which  It  has  not  logical 
relation. 

It  Is  tlie  position  of  the  coaches,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Darren  Royal  of  Texas,  that  mosi 
colleges  support  athletic  programs  solely  bv 
revenues  generated  by  fan-drawing  sport's 
such  as  football  and  basketball  and  barely 
have  enough  money  now  without  diverting 
money  for  women's  sports. 

If  forced  to  do  so,  he  said,  men's  sports 
will  eventually  be  killed  off  because  "we  will 
weaken  our  programs  to  the  point  where  peo- 
ple won't  buy  tickets  to  see  them." 

I  think  that.  If  the  House  subcommittee 
doesn't  bend  to  what  will  probably  be  great 
public  pressure  and  chicken  out,  Roval  mav 
well  be  right.  College  athletics  will  be,  par- 
don the  expression,  a  whole  new  ball  game. 
Maybe  it  will  be  more  of  an  old  one,  back 
to  the  idea  of  sport  for  sports  sake,  a  healthy 
mind  in  a  healthy  body  and  all  that.  If  the 
whole  present  structure  topples,  maybe  suf- 
ficient resources  can  be  salvaged  to  provide 
some  simple  athletic  facilities  and  coach  ii;g 
for  everyone  who  wants  to  take  part,  male 
and  female.  There  might  even  be  particular 
emphasis  on  those  sports  which  can  be  a 
lifelong  source  of  pleasure  and  health  to 
those  who  engage  In  them. 

Rep.  Mottl's  enthusiasm  for  athletic  schol- 
arships was  colored  by  his  personal  experi- 
ence. Perhaps  I'd  be  less  than  candid  not  to 
admit  my  antipathy  has  a  slmUar  source. 

Many  years  ago.  as  a  top  school  gradu- 
ate, I  was  given  a  tuition-free  scholarship 
to  a  state  university.  Times  were  tough,  and 
for  all  my  other  expenses  I  had  to  struggle 
and  borrow  and  find  Jobs  wherever  I  could. 
I  was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  I  loved  it,  and  I  found  friends  on  the 
faculty  who  helped  make  it  possible.  I  didn't 
envy  the  glory  and  status  of  the  campus 
athletes,  but  I  resented  their  assured  Jobs  in 
which  the  work  was  often  nominal.  I  resented 
their  free  dormitory  rooms  and,  living  on 
peanut  butter  sandwiches  my  first  year.  1 
resented  their  three  squares  "a  dav  "at  the 
training  table. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  and  It  still  seems 
to  me  now  that  If  a  university  can  afford 
any  free-riders,  the  tickets  should  go  to 
needy  students  of  good  academic  promise. 
Teachhig  such  students  Is  the  university's 
most  basic  obligation.  With  college  expenses 
what  they  are  today,  the  term  "needy"  covers 
a  broad  spectrum. 

Both  private  and  state-supported  colleges 
are  in  big  financial  trouble  today  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons.  I  think  they  cannot  for- 
ever afford  to  try  to  be  so  many  things 
to  so  many  people.  Perhaps  getting  out  of 
the  blg-tlme  athletic  business,  traumatic 
though  it  might  be,  would  hi  tJie  long  rini 
prove  a  healthy  step. 


SPEECH  BY  ALEXANDR 
SOLZHENITSYN 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 


OF   GEORGU 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1975 


Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Mr.  Alexandr  Solzhenit- 
syn In  a  speech  before  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
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ate,  told  us  of  the  tremendous  suffering 
of  the  people  in  the  totalitarian  Commu- 
nist world — suffering  which  cannot  be 
realized  in  this  coxmtry  due  either  to  ig- 
norance, arrogance,  or  design.  He 
stressed  that  whether  the  United  States 
likes  it  or  not,  it  is  in  the  position  of 
leadership  of  half  the  world,  and  must 
wake  up  to  the  dangers  of  communism 
without  Americans  having  to  go  through 
experiences  such  as  these. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  his  com- 
ments, the  full  text  of  which  follows: 
Speech  by  Alexandr  Solshenitsyn 
Here,  in  the  Senate  Office  Building.  I  must 
begin  by  saying  that  I  have  in  no  way  for- 
gotten the  signal,  and  even  exceptional  honor 
paid  me  by  the  United  States  Senate  in  twice 
endeavoring  to  declare  me  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  you  have  in 
mind  not  Just  myself  as  a  person,  but  the 
millions  of  my  fellow  countrj'men  who  have 
been  deprived  of  rights,  and  even  those  In 
the  other  communist  countries — those  mil- 
lions who  have  never  been  able,  and  are  still 
unable,  to  express  their  opinions  in  the  prejs. 
in  parliaments,  or  at  international  confer- 
ences. 

In  conveying  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Senate  relat- 
ing to  myself.  I  am.  even  more  conscious  of 
my  responsibility  as  representative  of  those 
others — a  responsibility  almost  too  burden- 
some for  the  shoulders  of  a  single  human 
being.  But  since  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
sufferhig,  the  striving,  and  the  yearnings  of 
those  other  voiceless  million?,  and  have  had 
no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  give  voice  to 
them,  this  has  lent  me  strength  for  my  pub- 
lic appearances  in  this  country  and  for  my 
appearance  before  you  here  today.  There  are 
as  yet  few  back  there,  in  the  communist 
countries,  who  speak  out,  but  millions  un- 
derstand how  loathsome  and  renulsive  the 
system  is.  Whoever  can  do  so  "votes  with 
his  feet."  simply  fleeing  from  this  mats  vio- 
lence and  extermination. 

Here  today  I  see  not  only  members  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  a  group  of  Representatives. 
Thus,  I  am  spe.^klng  for  the  first  time  to 
participants  in  your  country's  legislative 
process  whose  influence  in  recent  years  has 
spread  well  beyond  the  limits  of  American 
history  alone. 

In  virtually  every  respect  our  Russian  his- 
torical experience  has  been  almost  the  op- 
posite of  yours.  Our  enormous  sufferings 
in  the  twentieth  century  have  made  this 
Russian  experience  a  bitter  example,  one 
which  is  too  overwhelming,  one  which — as 
It  were — comes  to  you  from  the  future. 
Hence  it  is  the  more  needful  that  we  convey 
to  one  another  our  mutual  experiences — 
persistently  and  with  complete  sincerity. 
One  of  the  most  terrible  dangers  of  the 
present  day  is  precisely  that  the  destinies  of 
the  world  are  tangled  together  as  never  be- 
fore, so  that  events  or  mistakes  in  one  part 
of  the  world  are  Immediately  felt  in  all  the 
others.  At  the  same  time  the  exchange  of 
information  and  of  opinions  between  popu- 
lations is  blocked  by  Iron  barriers  on  the  one 
side,  while,  on  the  other,  it  is  distorted  by 
distance,  by  misinformation,  by  narrowness 
of  outlook,  or  through  deliberate  misinter- 
pretation by  observers  and  commentators. 

In  my  few  addresses  here  in  your  country 
I  have  attempted  to  break  through  that 
calamitous  wall  of  ignorance  or  of  uncon- 
cerned arrogance.  I  have  tried  to  convey  to 
your  countrymen  constrained  breathing  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Europe,  in  these 
very  weeks  when  an  amicable  agreement  of 
diplomatic  shovels  will  bury  and  pack  down 
bodies  still  breathing  in  a  common  grave. 
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I  have  tried  to  explain  to  Americans  that 
1973.  the  tender  dawn  of  detente,  was  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  the  starvation  rations 
in  the  prisons  and  concentration  camps  of 
the  USSR  were  made  even  skimpier  while  in 
the  very  most  recent  months,  when  more 
and  more  Western  speechmakers  were  point- 
ing to  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
■"detente."  the  Soviet  Union  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  an  even  more  novel  and  im- 
portant Improvement  in  its  system  of  pun- 
ishment: retaining  their  undying  primacy 
in  the  Invention  of  forced  labor  camps,  the 
.Soviet  jailors  have  now  established  a  novel 
form  of  solitary  confinement — forced  labor 
In  the  solitary  cells — cold,  hungry,  without 
fresh  air.  without  sufficient  light,  and  work- 
ing according  to  impossible  ouput  norms. 
And  failure  to  fulfill  is  punished  by  confine- 
ment under  even  more  brutal  conditions. 

Alas,  such  is  human  nature  that  we  never 
feel  the  sufferings  of  others  until  we  our- 
selves have  to  share  them.  I  am  not  certain 
thi»t  in  mv  addresses  here  I  have  succeeded 
in  conveying  the  breath  of  chat  terrible 
reality  to  American  society  which  is  com- 
placent in  its  prosperity.  But  I  have  done 
what  I  was  bound  to  do,  and  what  I  could. 
So  much  the  worse  if  the  Justice  of  my 
warnings  becomes  evident  only  some  years 
hence. 

Your  country  has  Just  recently  passed 
through  the  extended  ordeal  of  Vietnam, 
which  so  exhausted  and  divided  your  society. 
I  can  tell  you  with  confidence  that  this  or- 
deal was  the  least  of  the  long  chain  of  simi- 
lar trials  which  awaits  your  country. in  the 
near  future. 

Whetlier  or  not  the  United  States  so  de- 
sire.s,  It  stands  at  the  peak  of  world  history 
and  takes  the  burden  of  leadership  if  not  of 
the  whole  world,  then  of  at  least  a  good  half 
of  it.  The  United  States  has  not  had  a  thou- 
sand years  to  train  for  this.  Maybe  the  200 
years  of  your  existence  has  been  time  to  weld 
together  a  sen--e  of  national  awareness.  The 
load  of  obligations  and  responsibilities  has 
fallen  on  you  unbidden. 

That  is  why  you  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each 
one  of  you  is  not  Just  an  ordinary  member 
of  an  ordinary  Parliament — you  have  been 
elected  to  a  partictilar  position  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  I  would  like  to  convey  to 
you  how  we — the  citizens  of  the  communist 
countries  look  tipon  your  words,  deeds,  pro- 
posals, and  enactments — as  brought  to  vis 
over  the  radio  sometimes  with  warm  ap- 
proval and  sometimes  also  with  horror  and 
despair.  But  we  never  have  a  chance  to  re- 
spond out  loud. 

Perhaps  some  of  you.  in  your  minds,  still 
feel  yourselves  just  representatives  of  your 
state  or  party — but  we  from  over  there,  far 
away  from  here,  the  whole  world  Itself,  does 
not  perceive  these  differences.  We  do  not  look 
upon  you  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  not 
as  representatives  of  the  East  or  West  coast 
or  the  Midwest,  we  see  you  as  figures  upon 
each  of  whom  depends  whether  the  course 
of  world  history  will  tend  to  trngedy  or 
saU'ation. 

In  the  oncoming  combination  of  a  world 
political  crisis  with  a  shift  In  the  spiritual 
values  of  a  humanity  exhausted  and  choked 
by  the  existing  false  hierarchy  of  values,  you 
or  your  successors  in  the  Capitol  will  have 
to  confront,  and  are  confronting  today,  ta.sks 
which  are  Immeasurably  greater.  Incompar- 
ably greater,  than  the  petty  calculations  of 
diplomacy  the  Inter-party  struggle,  or  the 
clash  between  President  and  Congress.  There 
is  no  choice  but  to  rise  to  the  ta.sks  of  the 
age. 

Very  soon,  only  too  soon,  your  state  will 
have  need  not  only  of  exceptional  men  but  of 
great  men.  Find  them  in  your  souls.  Phid 
them  In  your  hearts.  Find  them  in  the  heart 
of  your  country. 
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SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS  AND  THE 
WORLD  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Social  Democrats. 
U.S.A.  met  last  month  in  New  York  to 
review,  among  other  thhigs,  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs — at  a 
time  when,  to  say  the  least,  world  affairs 
are  in  a  shaky  state.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  concerns  which 
the  Social  Democrats.  U.S.A.  have  about 
Ameiica's  foreign  policy,  and  I  commend 
this  comprehensive  statement  to  all  of 
the  Members  as  we  engage  in  a  critical 
assessment  of  where  we  are  headed,  and 
how  we  intend  to  get  there. 

The  article  follows: 

Social  Democrats  and  the  World  Crisis 

The  momentous  events  of  recent  months — 
from  the  fall  of  Indochina  to  the  Commu- 
nists, to  the  collapse  of  Secretary  Kissinger's 
Middle  East  mission,  to  the  accelerated  ero- 
sion of  Portugal's  year-old  democracy — have 
grave  implications  for  the  future  of  social 
democracy  and  world  peace.  In  America  and 
Europe,  these  events  have  been  widely  greeted 
with  a  confusing  mixture  of  relief,  dismay, 
and  .surprise:  relief  that  the  curtain  has 
finally  fallen  on  the  Vietnam  tragedy,  dismay 
over  what  appears  to  be  a  precipitous  Ameri- 
can retreat  in  world  affairs,  and  surprise  that 
such  events  could  have  occurred  at  all  during 
a  period  of  detente. 

For  us  in  Social  Democrats,  U.S.A  .  there 
is  no  relief  In  the  Communist  triumph  In 
Indochina;  only  regret  that  an  expanding 
totalitarianism  has  engulfed  new  victims,  and 
apprehension  over  the  fate  that  awaits  the 
remaining  and  now  more  exposed  non-Com- 
munist populations  of  Asia.  And  while  we 
have  been  dismayed  by  the  American  retreat, 
we  have  not  been  at  all  surprised  at  the 
recent  turn  of  events.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  consistently  stated  that  the  American 
policy  of  unconditional  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union  would  lead  to  imprecedented 
American  setbacks,  the  weakening  of  demo- 
cratic forces  in  the  world,  and  the  steady 
Increase  of  Soviet  Influence. 

Not  having  assumed  that  a  policy  of  ap- 
peasement would  work  any  better  today  than 
It  did  at  Munich  In  1938.  we  find  the  Soviet 
gains  to  have  been  predictable.  If  also  avoid- 
able. The  policy  of  offering  concessions  to  a 
menacing  totalitarianism  In  the  hope  of 
•buying  peace  "  (wliich  Is  part  of  the  West- 
ern rationale  for  detente,  though  It  Is  never 
stated  In  precisely  these  terms)  is  as  familiar 
as  It  Is  bankrupt.  If  the  democracies  appear 
weak  and  divided,  there  is  nothing  easier 
than  for  the  totalitarian  power  merely  to 
raise  the  price  for  peace.  As  Karl  Marx  WTOte 
over  a  century  ago.  "The  Russian  bear  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  anything,  so  long  b,s  he 
knows  the  other  animals  he  has  to  deal  with 
to  be  capable  of  nothin;;." 

It  Is  often  mistakenly  believed  that  the 
detente  relationship  between  Moscow  and 
Washington  entails  ecox:omlc  concessions 
from  the  U.S.  (trade)  in  return  for  political 
concessions  Irom  the  USSR  (moderation). 
This  is  the  essence  of  Secretary  Kissinger's 
theory  of  'linkages".  I.e..  a  relationship  of 
cooperation  In  the  economic  sphere  will  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  relationship  of  coopera- 
tion In  the  political  sphere.  But  Moscow  has 
Its  own  theory  of  "linkages"  qlute  different 
from    Secretary    Kissinger's:     namely,    that 
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detente  creates  the  necessary  political  condi- 
tions for  Soviet  gains  by  encouraging  the 
West  to  relax  Its  guard. 

S-jviet  Communist  Party  chief  Brezhnev 
hfls  never  hidden  the  fact  (except  when  ad- 
cro'^lng  Western  diplomats  and  television 
{■•.idlences)  that  detente  demands  an  Inten- 
fiticatlon  of  the  Ideological  struggle  against 
•the  Imperialists".  Detente  aids  this  struggle, 
J'.e  «ald  as  far  back  as  1967,  because  "in  con- 
ditions of  slackened  international  tension, 
the  pointer  of  the  political  barometer  moves 
left."  (sic)  An  article  In  the  December  1974 
Issue  of  World  Marxist  Review  retiterated 
the  Brezhnev  argument  by  stating  that 
detente  creates  the  precondition  for  "far 
reaching  political  and  social  changes"  In  the 
West  by  making  it  impossible  to  advocate 
•strong  government."  It  is  also  advantageous, 
from  Moscow's  point  of  view.  In  that  It 
creates  the  Illusion  of  security  In  the  West, 
thereby  enabling  the  USSR  to  make  political 
and  military-strategic  advances  without  un- 
duly alarming  its  Western  partners  In 
detente. 

It  was  precisely  Brezhnevs  fear  of  a 
Churchlllian  reaction  In  the  West  to  the 
recent  setbacks  that  prompted  him.  follow- 
ing his  mysterious  period  of  seclusion  In 
early  1975,  to  restate  In  strong  terms  the  So- 
viet commitment  to  detente.  The  relaxation 
of  tensions  with  the  West,  he  said,  was  in- 
creasingly Important  "as  today  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  grave  crisis  facing  the 
capitalist  system  (not  as  Brezhnev  implies, 
the  economic  crisis,  but  the  political  crisis 
created  by  Soviet  gains — SD) ,  the  opponents 
of  detMite,  the  backers  of  the  arms  race  and 
cold  war  are  becoming  more  active."  Brezh- 
nev was  genero^ls  enough  to  point  out  that 
the  Vietnam  debacle  was  actually  a  gain  for 
detente,  in  that  It  removed  a  difficult  Issue 
from  the  agenda  of  tTS-USSR  relations.  It 
Is  an  Interesting  line  of  reasoning  which,  if 
followed  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  means  that 
the  ultimate  victory  of  detente  wotUd  be  a 
world  dominated  by  the  USSR,  Brezhnev 
would  never  state  thU  openly,  fcv  to  do  so 
would  sliock  the  Weet  Into  an  honest  recog- 
nition of  Its  plight  and  his  intentions. 

That  there  is  still  dangerous  Ignorance  In 
America  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  detente 
strategy  was  demonstrated  by  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  3,  1975 — a  moment  when  the  U.S.  was 
experiencing  reversals  simultoneously  on  dif- 
ferent fronte.  Entitled  "Moscow  Is  Adhering 
to  Detente  Despite  Shlfte  In  World  Power", 
the  article  began  by  noting  that  "Despite 
a  tide  In  foreign  affairs  apparently  running 
m  Moscow's  favor  In  Indochina,  the  Middle 
East  and  Portugal,  the  overriding  theme  In 
Soviet  foreign  policy  remains  that  of  de- 
tente." Our  reporter  might  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  long  ago  Marx  proposed  an  expla- 
nation for  this  Sphinx-like  riddle:  "Russia, 
true  to  the  old  Asiatic  system  of  cheating 
and  petty  tricks,  now  plavs  upon  the  credul- 
itv  of  the  Western  world.  .  .  .•• 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  said  recentlv  that 
•  The  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  ex- 
ploit strategic  opportunities  .  .  .  constlt- 
tutes  a  heavy  mortgage  on  detente."  Indeed 
it  does,  but  to  have  assumed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  behaved  any  differently,  as 
Kissinger  and  Nixon  did  In  seUlng  their  pol- 
icy to  the  American  people,  constituted  an 
American  error  of  historic  proportions,  the 
consequences  of  which  we  are  experiencing 
today. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  new  'hard  line"  on 
detente  and  America's  therapeutic  show  of 
force  m  the  Mayaguez  affair  hardly  consti- 
tute a  policy  stifllcient  to  meet  the  present 
crisis.  The  situation  in  Asia  Is  a  cam  In 
point.  Some  time  before  the  collapse  of 
South  Vietnam  in  March  and  AprU  of  this 
year.  Singapore's  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  warned  that  "nothing  would  be  more 
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disastrous  than  to  see  South  Vietnam  Just 
rot  away  and  become  absorlied  Into  the  com- 
munist group.  .  .  If  people  start  believing 
that  non-communist  Asia  will  be  lost  event- 
tially  to  communist  Asia,  then  everybody  will 
make  his  decisions  accordingly."  With  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  now  Communist,  one 
Asian  country  after  another  is  making  ite 
adjustments.  Laos  has  collapsed;  Thailand 
has  made  ite  expected  accommodations;  the 
Philippines  and  Malaysia  are  stridently  as- 
serting their  neutralism;  Singapore  and  In- 
donesia are  sounding  the  alarm;  South  Ko- 
rea Is  preparing  for  an  Invasion  from  the 
North  and  guerrilla  subversion  from  within; 
while  Japan  looks  on  with  mounting  anx- 
iety, aware  that  a  breakdown  of  security 
m  the  Korean  peninsula  wovUd  mean  the 
collapse  of  Its  present  government  and  its 
replacement  by  either  an  extreme  right  mili- 
tarist regime  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the 
Communists,  or  an  extreme  left  "neutralist" 
regime  willing  to  bring  Japan's  policies  Into 
line  with  the  new  realities  of  Asia. 

But  the  chief  domino  of  all  may  well  be 
China  which  had  counted  on  America  being 
somewhat  more  than  a  paper  tiger  when  it 
established  the  American  connection  four 
years  ago.  Now  with  Washington  humiliated 
and  In  retreat,  and  the  Congress  bent  on 
making  a  principle  out  of  non-lnterven- 
tionism.  China  Is  undoubtedly  considering 
the  available  alternatives.  The  most  obvious 
alternative,  and  one  that  could  well  be 
adopted  by  the  successors  to  Mao  and  Chou. 
would  be  a  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  along  with  a  heightened  Interest  In 
promoting  pro-Peking  rebellions  in  the  coun- 
tries along  Its  southern  border. 

The  situation  In  Europe  Is  not  less  critical 
than  in  Asia.  The  significance  of  the  Portu- 
guese events — in  particular,  the  Communist 
power  grab  In  the  unions,  the  media,  local 
governments,  and  the  total  annulment  by 
the  mllltery  government  of  the  electoral 
mandate  received  by  the  Socialists  and  Pop- 
ular Democrats — lies  In  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  a  local  but  a  Soviet  affair  with  Impli- 
cations for  all  of  Western  Europe.  WhUe  the 
Russians  ceaselessly  proclaim  the  principle 
of  non-interference  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  states,  they  are  supplying  the  Portu- 
guese Communists  with  anywhere  from 
$10  million  to  $40  mlUIon  monthly,  main- 
tain an  80-person  embassy  in  Lisbon,  and 
have  many  known  KOB  agents  operating  In 
the  country.  Despite  this  massive  Soviet  in- 
tervention, Moscow's  ambassador  in  Paris 
has  unashamedly  warned  Francois  Mltterand 
to  halt  the  relatively  meager  aid  the  French 
Socialists  are  sending  to  their  Portuguese 
comrades. 

The  events  in  Portugal  are  reminding  many 
Europeans,  Socialists  and  non-Soclallsts 
alike,  that  whUe  Western  Communist  parties 
have  moderated  their  tectlcs  to  advance 
their  electoral  alliances,  they  stUl  adhere  to 
the  strategic  principle  as  formulated  by 
Palmh-o  Togllattl.  the  leading  figure  of  post- 
war Italian  Communism:  to  "move 
slowly  .  .  .  then  Jump,  Jump  at  the  throat 
of  the  clajii  enemy."  Of  course  Moscow  would 
like  to  see  the  Communists  take  power  in 
Portugal  In  a  way  that  does  not  unduly 
alarm  the  West.  But  granting  that  a  Com- 
munist take-over  would  increase  the  skep- 
ticism In  Europe  about  the  democratic 
commitment  of  Western  Communist  parties 
and  about  their  so-called  Independence  from 
Moscow,  this  Is  a  price  the  Russians  seem 
willing  to  pay.  In  measuring  political  gains, 
the  Russians  use  what  one  observer  has  called 
"the  Leninist  yardstick",  and  in  these  terms, 
real  power  in  Portugal  is  worth  more  than 
a  popular  Image  la  Europe.  The  image  can 
always  be  polished  up  by  new  initiatives  to 
sectu^e  detente,  and  in  the  process  Russia 
would  have  dealt  the  Western  alliance  » 
cru«hing  blow. 
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The  developments  in  Portugal  are  part  of  a 
more  general  European  crisis.  Despite  the 
constructive  NATO  Summit  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels, throughout  much  of  the  continent,  the 
tendency  Is  increasingly  toward  neutralism. 
The  perception  of  America  as  Isolationist  or 
as  having  abandoned  Europe  In  Its  quest  for 
d§tente  with  Moscow  has  added  weight  to 
the  view  that  Europe  must  reach  an  accom- 
modation with  Moscow  which  reflects  the 
new  power  balance.  But  no  accommodation 
under  present  circumstances  wotUd  be  a 
stable  one,  one  reason  being  that  In  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe  (Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  Greece)  there  exists  the  poten- 
tial for  a  repetition  of  the  Portuguese  events, 
I.e.,  the  Introduction  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment Including  the  Communists  who  then 
use  tmdemocratic  methods  to  entrench 
themselves  In  power  and  steadily  eliminate 
political  opposition.  As  successful  as  NATO 
has  been  in  deterring  Soviet  military  ad- 
vances. It  Is  not  designed  to  deal  with  this 
Internal  (though  foreign  financed)  political 
threat. 

This  threat  Is  all  the  more  acute  todav 
while  Eitfope  Is  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
severe  economic  crisis  since  World  War  II. 
Inflation  In  Italy  and  Britain  is  now  run- 
ning at  better  than  25  T',  and  the  rate  is  only 
slightly  less  than  that  In  France.  In  West 
Germany,  where  political  moderation  and 
labor  peace  have  been  the  product  of  the 
economy's  remarkable  affluence,  imemploy- 
ment  has  now  reached  4.7':,  four  times  what 
It  was  two  years  ago. 

The  economic  crisis  has  provided  rare  op- 
portimlties  for  Communists  and  their  allies 
to  pursue  a  united  front  policy  designed  to 
disarm  Ideologically  and  gain  access  to  the 
social  democratic  parties  and  trade  unions  of 
Europe.  In  the  trade  union  sphere  the  Com- 
mimlsts  have  pursued  a  rapid  expansion  of 
bilateral  contacts  with  West  European  labor 
federations.  Their  objective  has  been  to  over- 
come their  isolation  from  the  international 
labor  movement  which  resulted  from  the 
walkout  of  free  trade  unionists  from  the 
Communist -controlled  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  (WPTU)  and  the  creation  of 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)  in  1949.  Today  they 
are  focusing  their  attention  on  the  European 
Trade  Union  Confederation  (ETUC)  which 
Western  trade  imlonlsts  created  In  1973.  The 
Commiuilst  aim  Is  to  help  build  up  the  ETUC 
In  order  to  speed  the  demise  of  the  ICFTU 
and  to  use  this  as  the  forum  where  they  can 
pursue  the  drive  for  so-called  East-West 
labor  "unity".  Already  the  Communist-domi- 
nated CGIL  of  Italy  has  been  admitted  to  the 
ETUC,  and  membership  for  the  French  CGT 
is  expected  shortly.  The  lUtlmate  objective 
Is  to  bring  East  European  "imlons"  into  the 
ETUC.  The  Communists  are  also  pursuing 
multi-lateral  contacts  within  the  framework 
of  the  ILO  (an  East-West  Trade  Union  Con- 
ference was  held  In  Geneva  on  February  28 
March  1  of  this  year)  and  are  trying  to  gain 
admission  Into  the  International  Trade 
Secretariats. 

The  objectives  behind  the  Communist 
trade  union  drive  are  best  described  by  an 
ICFTU  policy  .statement  adopted  two  decade.s 
ago:  "(1)  wiiniing  moral  respectability  and 
legitimacy  for  their  State  Company  union.s: 
( 2 )  misleading  the  workers  of  the  free  world 
into  accepting  these  organizations,  run  by 
the  Communist  Party,  as  bona  flde  free  trade 
unions:  (3)  facilitating  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion and  subversion  in  the  free  world;  and 
(4)  promoting  the  expansionist  Intere.sts  of 
Soviet  Imperialisre." 

Tlie  Soviet  leadership  has  welcomed  the 
■left"  developments  In  Europe  as  the  fruit 
of  its  detente  strategy.  While  they  sternly  de- 
fend the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  for  Eastern 
Europe,  they  are  anticipating  (and  promot- 
ing) Communist  gains  in  Western  Europe. 
BorU  Ponomarev,  the  Secretan'  of  the  CPSU 
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and  the  official  responsible  for  rtlatlons  be- 
tween the  CPSU  and  non-ruling  Communist 
parties,  has  noted  that  "the  instability  of  the 
.situation  and  the  discontent  of  the  masses 
in  many  bourgeois  states  have  now  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  a  situation  may  arise  at  any 
moment  in  one  or  another  link  of  this  sys- 
tem, that  will  open  the  road  to  sweeping 
revolutionary  transformations."'  Ponomarev 
has  more  recently  expressed  his  fear  that  the 
European  crisis  could  bring  the  right  to 
power,  but  this  has  not  diminished  his  (or 
Moscow's)  dedication  to  Intensifying  the 
ideological  struggle.  That,  after  all.  Is  what 
detente  Is  all  about. 

So  far  U.S.  policy  has  been  disastrously  in- 
effective In  coping  with  the  international 
challenges  facing  America.  At  present  we 
seem  to  be  pursuing  a  series  of  unluspli-ed 
and  counter-productive  policies  of  which  the 
common  thread  Is  the  appeasement  of  dicta- 
torial forces  at  the  expense  of  democracy. 
The  "capitulation  detente",  to  use  Andrei 
Sakharov's  apt  phra.se,  is  only  one  example 
of  this  tendency  in  American  policy.  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  readiness  to  embrace  Arab 
dictators  while  blaming  Israel  for  the  break- 
down of  the  Mid-East  talks  is  cut  from  the 
same  cloth  as  the  failed  policy  ol  establish- 
ing the  link  with  Moscow  at  the  expense  of 
the  Western  alliance. 

So  too  Is  the  American  willingness  to  give 
broad  and  uncritical  support  to  non-Com- 
munist authoritarians  such  as  President  Park 
of  South  Korea  and  Generalissimo  Franco  of 
Spain.  Democratic  socialists  are  not  blind  to 
the  important  diflterence  between  these  more 
traditional  despotisms  and  the  Communist 
totalitarians.  The  former — undemocratic,  in- 
humane, and  Inimical  to  .^^ocial  democratic 
values  as  they  may  be — do  not  threaten  In- 
ternational peace  or  democratic  institutions 
In  other  countries  in  ways  that  are  at  all 
comparable  to  the  threats  posed  by  the  more 
virulent  Communist  forces.  Nor  have  despotic 
regimes  of  the  right  proved  nearly  so  resist- 
ant to  democratic  ciiange  as  have  Commu- 
nist governments — none  of  wlilch  has  ever 
been  successfully  transformed  Into  anything 
approaching  a  democratic  state.  Moreover,  for 
all  their  cruel  features  dictatorships  of  the 
right  are  rarely  so  thoroughly  repressive  as 
the  Communists — sometimes  merely  becau:>e 
of  inefficiency. 

But  a  clear  perception  of  the  important 
distinctions  that  must  be  drawn  between 
these  two  types  of  undemocratic  states  should 
not  mislead  American  policymakers  uncrit- 
ically to  embrace  right-wing  regimes  as 
"Free  World"  colleagues  in  an  alliance 
against  the  Communlste.  (By  the  i>ame  token 
we  should  not  hold  back  from  criticizing 
Communist  governments — the  Yugoslavs  and 
Chinese  for  Instance — with  whom  we  may 
from  time  to  time  find  otirselves  tacitly 
allied.)  It  shcvtld  be  possible  for  the  demo- 
cratic world  to  retain  military  and  even 
political  relations  with  undemocratic  states. 
and  at  the  same  time  actively  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  Influence  of  democratic  cur- 
rents within  the  borders  of  such  states.  We 
did  this  in  Eastern  Europe  during  the 
Marshall  Plan  period.  In  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  the  application  of  Point  Fotir  aid,  and  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  during  the 
several  decades  of  active  U.S.  involvement  in 
those  areas  following  World  War  11. 

Unless  we  maintain — and  increase — our 
criticism  of  undemocratic  regimes,  and  our 
assistance  to  democratic  forces  within  such 
states,  we  will  be  severely  limited  In  otir  ef- 
forts to  mount  an  effective  ideological  and 
political  opposition  to  the  Communists.  Their 
greatest  successes  have  come  in  societies 
where  popular  discontent  fostered  by  author- 
itarian governments  has  provided  a  fertile 
ground  for  the  growth  of  pro-Communist 
movements. 

But  while  we  favor  stronger  U.S.  efforts  on 
behalf  of  democracy  In  countries  of  the  non- 
Commtuilst  world,  we  emphatically  reject  a 
notion,  whlcl>  Is  becoming  recretlably  pop- 
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ular  in  some  libei-al  circles:  that  the  central 
factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.  will  engage  in  a  political  or  mllltery 
alliance  with  any  country  Is  the  degree  to 
which  that  country  Is  democratic  in  charac- 
ter, free  of  corruption,  was  founded  under 
immaculate  circumstances,  and  so  forth.  The 
precarious  military  balance  wbich  now  pre- 
vails In  the  world  is  In  Itself  enough  tn 
cause  us  to  reject  this  notion.  We  clearly  need 
militery  ba.ses  and  alliances  In  areas  of  the 
Mediterranean,  South  Asia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  western-style  democracies 
simply  are  non-existent.  Moreover,  we  must 
uphold  that  principle  of  tlie  United  Nations 
charter  which  insists  that  no  sovereign  gov- 
ernment— whatever  its  character — should  be 
removed  through  invasion  or  Interference  b> 
outside  powers.  This  principle  is  the  keystone 
to  international  order  in  an  age  of  turmoil 
which  is  constantly  threatened  by  uucleai 
war. 

To  consign  all  peoples  and  territories  which 
for  whatever  reason  are  not  favored  with 
democratic  governments  to  an  isolation  In 
which  they  are  easy  prey  for  communist 
powers  Is  cruelly  self-righteous — and  will 
surely  embolden  the  totelltarian  powers 
ultimately  to  adopt  more  aggressive  policies 
toward  the  West. 

If  the  U.S.  Administration's  policies  have 
been  Inadequate  in  coping  with  tlie  present 
world  crisis,  the  alternatives  propo.-.ed  by 
the  dominant  tendency  of  American  liberal- 
ism have  been  even  less  satisfactory.  For 
almost  a  decade  now  liberals  have  done  more 
tlian  any  single  group  to  foster  an  appease- 
msnt  and  defeatist  psychology  In  America. 
TTielr  one-sided  attacks  on  the  "inllitary- 
industrlal  complex"  and  the  CIA  have  had 
the  originality  of  a  broken  record,  with  the 
repetitiveness  obscurring  a  few  significant 
realities:  namely,  that  the  USSR,  according 
to  Its  official  (and  highly  conservative)  fig- 
ures, new  outspejids  America  on  defense  by 
some  2S',  ;  that  having  over  the  last  decade 
acliieved  strategic  parity  with  the  U.S.,  the 
USSR  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  gaining 
clear  superiority;  and  that  the  ubiquitous 
490.000  agents  aud  employees  of  the  KGB 
outnumber  the  combined  total  staffs  of  tlie 
CIA  and  the  FBI  by  some  14  to  1. 

Thotigh  liberals  heaped  tons  of  conttmiely 
on  Thieu  and  Lon  NoL,  they  have  not  uttered 
an  ounce  of  criticism  of  the  victorious  Viet- 
namese Communists  who  have  aasasslnated 
political  opposition,  smashed  the  free  trade 
unions  of  South  Vietnam,  and  have  declared 
their  Intention  to  "begin  beai'ching  for  a 
number  of  wicked  persons  who  are  in  hiding 
and  owe  a  blood  debt  to  the  people  .  .  ." 
For  the  most  part  liberals  have  reacted  to 
the  genocidal  forced  march  of  millions  in 
Cambodia  with  a  kind  of  embarrased  silence, 
as  If  to  excuse  the  inevitable  "excesses"  of 
the  "progressive"  forces.  And  George  Mc- 
Govern,  who  epitomizes  American  liberalism 
even  as  he  discredits  It,  has  called  upon  the 
Vietnamese  refugees  to  return  to  their  land 
of  terror,  even  as  he  has  clasped  in  friendship 
the  blood-stained  hands  of  Yasir  Arafat  and 
Fidel  Castro. 

If  tlie  policy  of  the  American  govermneiu 
bears  some  resemblance  to  tlie  Briti.sh  gov- 
erment's  policy  of  appeasement  before  World 
War  II.  the  oppo6itlou  role  of  America's  lib- 
eral intelligentsia  is  likewise  similar  to  the 
pre-war  role  of  the  British  iutelligenisiu  a.'- 
described  by  George  Orwell : 

All  through  the  critical  yeers  many  let't- 
wtngers  were  chipping  away  at  the  Engltsh 
morale,  trying  to  spread  an  outlook  that  was 
sometimes  violently  pro-Russian  but  always 
anti-British.  It  is  questionable  how  much 
effect  this  had,  but  certainly  It  had  some. 
If  the  English  people  suffered  for  years  a 
real  weakening  morale,  so  that  the  Fa.<vlst 
nations  Judged  that  they  were  "decadent" 
and  that  it  was  safe  to  plunge  Into  war. 
the  intellectual  sabotage  fi-om  the  Left  was 
partly  reapon.slble. 
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Todaj  America  nei-ds  a  foreign  policy  that 
is  at  once  firm  and  clear  on  the  basic  Issue 
of  solidarity  with  democracy,  and  also  tacti- 
cally geared  to  maximize  both  the  unity  of 
the  democratic  CAmp  and  the  divisions  within 
the  Communist  world.  There  is  no  better 
starting  point  today  for  such  a  policy  than 
to  assist  the  democratic  forces  In  Portugal. 
Yet  there  are  many  Americans  on  the  left 
who  have  become  so  disenchanted  with  any 
American  involvement  abroad  that  they  op- 
pose even  ?uch  assistance.  But  the  Portu- 
guese Socialist  leader  Mario  Soares,  who  is 
Involved  in  a  renl  stniggle  for  democracy  and 
doCiS  not  have  the  luxtiry  of  pioxis  antl- 
Amerlcan!sm,  has  called  for  American  sup- 
port "to  help  the  democratic  forces  maintain 
a  position  of  balance  and  openness.  The 
contrary  position,"  he  said,  "will  lead.  In 
the  short  run,  toward  a  victory  for  the  Com- 
munists." At  a  minimum,  tlie  form  .-uch 
.support  should  take  is  a  clear  message  to 
the  Russians  that  America  will  withdraw 
from  their  cherl.shed  European  security  con- 
ference if  the  Communlsi  stibvert  democracy 
In  Portugal. 

It  Is  one  of  the  more  significant  lronie«.  of 
modern  times  that  the  most  outepoken  pro- 
ponent at  the  present  time  for  a  strong  and 
united  Europe  is  Communist  China.  Of  course 
the  Chinese  have  their  own  national  secu- 
rity interests  iu  mind  in  wanting  a  strong 
Europe  on  the  USSR's  Western  flank.  Still, 
at  least  the  Chinese  arc  able  to  perceive 
where  their  best  national  l:uerests  Me  at  a 
time  when  the  Europeans  themselves  can- 
not summon  the  political  will  or  visloti  to 
unite,  and  the  Americans,  despite  the  recent 
NATO  summit,  appear  more  concerned  *'ith 
cultivating  the  Soviet  connection  than  wiil. 
^strengthening  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

America's  ability  to  recover  from  the  Viet- 
nam debacle  and  the  other  setbacks  of  re- 
cent months  will  depend  to  a  great  degree  on 
The  stence  it  adopts  at  the  three  sets  o: 
talks  now  going  on  In  Europ*:  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  atid  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE,  otherwise  known  as  the  European  Se- 
curity conference)  which  has  been  dragging 
on  for  several  years  in  Helsinki;  the  Geneve 
SALT  talks;  and  the  negotiations  for  Mu- 
tual Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBFR) 
^»'hlch  are  being  held  In  Vienna.  Though 
Brezhnev  Is  anxious  to  have  the  CSCE  talks 
concluded  before  25th  Soviet  Party  Congress 
meets  In  February,  he  has  to  date  shown  no 
readiness  to  compromise.  He  has  already 
gained  Western  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  "the  Inviolability  of  frontiers"  in  Europe, 
a  euphemism  for  recognition  of  the  Sovle. 
empire  In  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Russians 
have  been  totally  uncooperative  in  the  so- 
called  "basket  three"  negotiations  on  free 
movement  and  contact  between  East  .ind 
West.  Nor  have  they  yet  given  unequivocal 
recognition  of  the  possibility  for  peaceful 
change  of  government  in  Europe  (East  a? 
well  as  West) .  Despite  Western  Europe's  obvi- 
ous unease  with  this  conference,  presumably 
devoted  to  promotJng  "security  ',  America  1>: 
ready  and  willing  to  ^ve  Brezhnev  this  prize 
without  demanding  a  price  in  return.  In- 
deed, we  seein  prepaied  to  throw  Ui  a  bonus — 
lecognitlon  of  the  imperialist  Russian  ab- 
.sorptlon  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  aud  Estonia. 

The  Rtissians  have  been  equally  u:icom- 
promising  in  the  MBFR  talks  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  are  unwilling  to  give  up 
present  military  superiority  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  in  Europe.  And  If  they  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  move  forward  on 
SALT,  li  has  not  been  out  of  any  commit- 
ment to  arms  limitation  so  much  as  a  de- 
sire to  ratify  the  Vladivostok  agreement 
which  allows  them  to  Mlrv  1,320  missiles.  The 
result  of  such  a  Russian  advance  would  be 
to  wipe  out  the  current  U.S.  edge  In  nu- 
clear warheads  which  had  previously  off-rC; 
the  decisive  Russian  lead  In  mla^lles. 

The  w^ak  U.S.  political  posture,  and  its 
weakeiil:ip   niilitarv  po.-ltion,   will   have   the 
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effect  not  only  of  demoralizing  American 
aUles    but   also   oT   diminishing    the    quite 
significant  divisions  within  the  Comraiuilst 
camp.   We  have   already  noted   that   China 
might  move  toward  the  view  that  it  is  safer 
In  the  long  run  to  accommodate  with  Russl* 
than  to  ally  with  the  U.S.  against  Russia. 
A  weakened  West  will  also  give  the  Russians 
a  greater  hold  over  the  European  Commu- 
nists. The   Yugoslav,  Italian.   Spanish,   and 
Rumanian  Communists  appear  reluctant  to 
tail  Into  line  at  the  upcoming  conference  of 
European  Communist  parties  in  East  Berlin. 
Their  ability  to  exercise  some  independence 
to  directly  related  to  the  restrictions  placed 
on  Moscow's  power  to  enforce  uniformity. 
Western  acquiescence  to  present  Soviet  moves 
In  Portugal  or  to  possible  Soviet  moves  in 
Yiigoelavia  following  Titos  death  will  compel 
dissident  Communists,  as  well  as  Western 
leaders,  to  resign  themselves  to  Soviet  he- 
gemony and  to  make  the  logical  adjustments. 
The  alternative  to  a  policy  of  imcondl- 
tional  capitulation  detente  with  Moscow  is 
not  nuclear  war.  Instead  it  is  a  policy  which 
combines  the  disciplined  use  of  American 
power  to  restrain  Soviet  advances  \vith  an 
unwavering  commitment  to  support  demo- 
cratic allies.  Essential  components  of  such 
a  policy  are  a  strong  American  defense  force 
and  an  economy  of  full  production.  Another 
dimension  of  such  a  policy  should  be  the 
pursuit  of  an  Ideological  struggle  on  behalf 
of  democracy.   This   means   not   weakemng 
Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Liberty,  as  we 
have  done,  but  strengthenUig  them;  not  re- 
maining silent  in  the  face  of  Soviet  ideolog- 
ical attacks,  as  we  have  done,  but  responding 
with  a  defense  of  democratic  liberties  and 
hiunan  rights;  and  most  of  all,  not  granting 
any  economic  or  political  concessions  to  the 
USSR  without  demanding  in  retiu^n  some 
alleviation  of  the  regime's  tyranny  over  its 
own  pec^le  and  Its  ideological  seige  against 
the  West.  Call  this  'detente  with  freedom  ". 
or  better  "detente  wltliout  illusions".  It  may 
sound  strange  to  the  American  ear  to  couple 
the  word  detente,  which  seems  to  have  vague 
connotations  of   "peace",   with   a  policy   of 
ideological    struggle    in    defense   of   human 
rights.   It   may   also  conjure   up   images  of 
"interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states".  So  be  it.  It  we  have  learned  any- 
thing from  the  events  of  recent  months,  it 
is  that  the  alternative  policy  of  appeasement 
has  been  an  utter  failure.  It  is  not  asking 
too  much  at  this  time  to  have  Americans 
lionestly   assess    this    failure    and   adopt   a 
policy  which  addresses  itself  to  the  deepening 
crisis  of  democratic  civilization. 


FEDERAL  REGULATORY  AGEN- 
CIES—OUR ROTTING  "FOURTH 
BRANCH" 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    II  IINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now  it 
should  be  apparent  that  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  whicli  were  originally 
established  to  serve  the  public  interest 
have  done  the  opposite. 

A  recent  analjsis  published  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  examined  the  rail- 
road, trucking,  and  airline  industries  for 
"the  possibility  and  desirability  of  di- 
minishing the  scope  of  regulation." 

With  regard  to  the  airline  industiy, 
for  example,  the  Brookings  study  showed 
that  the  public  would  get  "lower  fares 
and  more  appropriate  levels  of  service" 
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if  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  were  to 
"relax  substantially  its  control  over  fares 
and  entry  "  into  certahi  markets.  Similar 
conclusions  were  reached  for  the  other 
industries  studied. 

The  fact  is  that  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  regulatory  agencies  have  become 
servants  of  the  very  mdustiies  they  were 
meant  to  regidate. 

Writing  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  James 
Nathan  Miller  notes  that — 

So  flagrant  has  the  situation  become  that 
many  observers  think  reform  may  finally  be 
aroimd  the  corner.  In  fact,  regulatory  reform 
Is  the  only  major  issue  today  that  has  the 
combined  backing  of  Ronald  Reaganites, 
Ford  Republicans.  Nader's  Raiders  and  Ken- 
nedy Democrats. 

Mr.  Miller  makes  the  important  point 
that — 

The  most  fervent  defenders  of  today's  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  industry  are  the  regulat- 
ed hidustrles.  The  reason  is  simple:  many 
agencies,  through  their  power  to  set  prices 
and  to  license  entry  Into  an  industry  b'  new 
firms,  serve  the  major  function  of  keeping 
prices  up  and  competition  down.  Since  1950, 
for  example,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
received  94  applications  from  ah-lines  seek- 
ing to  compete  v/ith  other  carriers  on  long- 
haul  routes,  some  offering  to  charge  lower 
fares  than  the  existing  companies.  The 
agency  has  rejected  all  of  them,  while  al- 
lowing the  present  airlines  to  raise  their 
fares  20  per  cent  in  just  the  last  21  months. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  restored  free 
enterprise  and  real  competition  to  the 
American  political  system.  By  ending  the 
stranglehold  which  Government  regula- 
tory agencies  now  have  upon  a  niunber 
of  our  most  important  Lidustries,  we 
would  be  providing  the  American  people 
with  better  sei'vlce  at  lower  pi-ices.  In  an 
em  in  which  great  concern  is  expressed 
about  the  interests  of  consumers,  no  leg- 
islative approach  would  serve  consumers 
better  than  radical  reform  of  our  system 
ol  Government  regulation. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  article.  "Our  Rotting  FV>ui-th 
Branch,"  by  James  Nathan  Miller,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  1975  Reader's  Di- 
gest, and  insert  It  into  the  Record  at 
tliis  time: 

Oi'R  RoiTiNc  Pol  arH  Branch 
( By  James  Nathan  Miller  i 
(Federal  regulatory  agencies,  created  as 
watchdogs  In  the  public  interest,  often  In 
fact  protect  the  hidustries  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate — and  reforms  liave  boon 
aimed  at  the  wrong  target.) 

The  lid  Is  bcKlnning  to  blow  off  a  quiet 
scandal  that  everyone  in  Wasliington  has 
known  about  for  year.":  the  subservience  of 
our  regulatory  agencies  to  tlie  industries  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate.  So  flagrant  has  tiie 
situation  become  that  many  observers  think 
reform  may  fnially  be  around  the  corner. 
In  fact,  regulatory  reform  is  the  onlv  major 
l.sKue  today  that  has  the  combined  backing  of 
Ronald  Reaganites.  Ford  Republicans,  Nader'.s 
Raiders  and  Kennedy  Democrats. 

But  there  is  a  very  large  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment. The  only  group  with  the  power  to  cure 
the  situation  is  the  one  group  that  is  least 
nicely  to  do  so:  Congress.  Unless  voters  apply 
enormous  pressure,  it's  probable  that  reform 
will  languish. 

Todays  regulatory  machine  in  Waslihigton 
dales  back  to  the  1880s,  when  Congressmen 
were  lookmg  for  ways  to  break  the  raUroed 
monopoly's  stranglehold  on  the  economy. 
I'h^y     discovered     that     they     themselves 
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pos.sessed  a  powerful  unused  weapon:  the 
constitutional  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
workings  of  privately  owned  companies  to 
make  them  operate  in  the  public  interest. 
So,  in  1887.  Congress  deputized  a  special 
body  to  exercise  this  authority  and  christened 
It  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC). 

Since  then.  Congress  has  created  a  dozen 
other  big  regulators  plus  a  score  of  little 
ones,  and  today  the  regiUarory  machine  Is 
virtually  a  foiu-th  branch  of  government. 
Indeed,  its  broad-ranging  responslbllltie.s 
probably  give  it  a  more  dire<.t  effect  on  our 
day-to-day  lives  than  any  of  the  other 
branches.  These  responsibilities  include  the 
safety  of  our  drugs,  food,  cars,  appliances, 
air  travel  and  local  atomic  plants;  the 
honesty  of  our  stockbrokers  and  advertising: 
the  price  of  our  cooking  gas,  airline  tickets, 
bus  fares  and  phone  calls;  the  cleanliness  of 
our  air  and  water,  the  beauty  of  our  national 
forests  and  the  security  of  our  bank  deposits 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Fence 
What's  wrong  with  these  agencies?  Listen 
to  Anita  Johnson,  a  young  Washington  law- 
yer who  Is  In  a  key  position  to  know  how 
tljey  work.  "On  the  one  hand,  there's  the 
drug  industry,"  she  says,  "and  on  the  other 
hand  there's  Sid  and  me."  Anita  Johnson,  31, 
and  Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe,  37,  compose  the  statr 
of  Ralph  Nader's  Health  Research  Oroup 
(HRGi,  the  only  non-Congressional  consum- 
er representatives  in  Washington  who  spend 
full  time  monitoring  the  drug-regulation  ac- 
tivities of  the  FDA.  They  do  their  best  to  pro- 
vide a  counterweight  to  the  great  M-my  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  lobbyists  and  public-rela- 
tions men  who  represent  the  $8-billlon-a- 
yeiir  drug  Industry. 

Of  course,  companies  have  everv  right  to 
hive  the  toughest  lawyers  and  lobbyists  thev 
can  nnd.  particularly  in  view  of  tlie  rapidly 
growing  power  that  bureaucrats  wield  o\er 
indtLstry— In  many  instances,  the  power  to 
make  or  break  individual  companies.  What's 
wrong  Is  the  Imbalance  of  Industry's  repre- 
sentation and  the  consumer's.  Obt<erve,  for 
instance,  a  hearing  held  last  October  at  fda 
headquarters  to  discuss  the  elHcacv  of  cough 
and  cold  remedies.  Of  the  36  people  who 
signed  the  meeting's  guest  register,  36  rep- 
resented the  indtu-<try:  the  36th  was  Anita 
Jf)hnson. 

'Imagine  tliat  you're  one  of  the  jda  peoplf 
at  that  meeting,"  she  says.  "You  can't  helj) 
but  be  very  aware  of  the  trouble  these  peo- 
ple can  cau.se  you  If  your  decision  goes  against 
them.  Tlieir  companies  and  trade  associa- 
tions have  contributed  heavily  to  Congress. 
"I'heir  lobbyists  are  all  over  Washington.  The> 
tftik  to  your  bosses  every  day,  and  you  know- 
that  they've  had  people  fired  or  pulled  oft 
investigations.  They  hire  law  firms  that  keep 
regulators  in  court  for  years. 

"And  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  fence  they 
see  me— four  years  out  of  law  school,  with 
no  laboratory  behind  me,  nothing  to  present 
but  a  typewritten  memo  outlining  the  points 
that  we  think  the  industry  is  evading.  If  I 
were  in  the  kdas  .slioes,  I'm  .'^ure  I'd  be  In- 
clined to  bclievf  the  industrv  people  rather 
than  me." 

All  over  Washington  the  storv  is  the  same. 
Industry  has  become  the  tall  that  wags  the 
regulatory  dog.  For  Instance: 

"The  longer  a  company  can  stretch  out  the 
appeal  process,  the  more  monev  it  can  earn 
doing  what  the  agency  has  told  It  not  to 
do" — Leonard  Lane  of  the  Public  Interest 
Economics  Center. 

Four  years  ago,  when  a  man  died  of  botu- 
lism n-om  a  can  of  Bon  Vivant  vichyssolse, 
the  FDA  sued  to  confiscate  all  the  company's 
soups.  This  single  case  tied  up  two  of  the 
agency's  18  lawyers  for  2';  years.  When  the 
Federal  Trade  Comnnsslon  ruled  that  the 
"tired  blood"  advertising  for  Gerltol  was  de- 
ceptive and  ordered  It  stopped,  the  company 
was  able  to  continue  the  ad  campaign  for 
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nine  years  whUe  it  ran  the  case  through  tiie 
appeal  process. 

"Rarely  does  the  President  appoint,  and 
the  Senate  confirm,  a  commissioner  if  the 
regulated  Industry  is  against  him." — ^From 
a  staff  paper,  "Reforming  Regulation,"  by 
the  Brookings  Institution. 

The  newest  ICC  member  is  a  former  chief 
lawyer  for  the  bus  industry's  Wa.shington 
lobby.  The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  a  former  power-company 
lawyer.  The  head  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  Is  a  former  shipping-news  re- 
porter who  felt  so  well-Uked  by  the  Industry 
that  in  1974,  when  she  considered  running 
for  Congress,  the  first  people  she  tapped  for 
campaign  assistance  were  members  of  the 
maritime  Industry.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
Is  a  well-kown  Washington  rule,  rai-ely 
broken,  that  a  person  with  a  strong  pro- 
consiuner  record  Is  automatically  barred 
from  appointment  to  a  regulatory  commis- 
sion. 

"The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  safety- 
enforcement  policy  has  been  essentially  one 
of  depending  on  the  Industry  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  itself." — David  Coraey,  research 
director  of  a  Chicago  citizens  group  which 
has  helped  uncover  a  ntimber  of  safety  viola- 
tions that  the  AEG  missed. 

AEC  inspectors  rarely  inspect;  they  spot- 
check  the  reports  of  industry  inspectors. 
h&st  year,  executives  of  Michigan's  Consuni- 
ers  Power  Company  admitted  that  they 
waited  six  months  before  telling  the  AEC 
about  a  serious  safety  problem — and  that 
they  told  the  AEC  only  because  they  were 
afraid  the  press  might  get  hold  of  tlie  story. 
(This  year,  in  an  attempt  to  get  better  safety 
enforcement.  Congress  has  spUt  the  inspec- 
tors away  from  the  AEC  and  set  them  up  as 
an  independent  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission.) 

In  other  agencies,  too,  inspection  and  en- 
forcement practices  range  from  toothless  to 
non-existent.  The  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, under  a  scheme  which  it  calls  "vol- 
untary compliance,"  aUows  aircraft  manu- 
facturers to  do  the  inspecting  required  to 
qualify  planes  for  the  FAA's  official  "air- 
worthiness certificate."  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  to  accept  the  word  of 
food  processors  as  to  the  percentages  of  in- 
gredients listed  on  their  labels;  the  compa- 
nies refuse  to  show  the  agency  their  own 
records,  and  the  FDA  has  no  authority  to 
subpoena  them.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's estimates  of  U.S.  natural-gas  reserves 
come  from  figures  submitted  by  the  gas 
companies  themselves,  even  though  recent 
•spot  checks  indicate  that  gas  producers  may 
have  been  under-estimating  their  reserves  in 
order  to  drive  up  prices. 

"Alrime  executives  are  going  on  the  attack 
in  a  growing  campaign  to  combat  efforts  to 
deregulate  the  airline  industry."— Recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  most  fervent  defenders  of  today's  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  industry  are  the  regu- 
lated Indnstries.  The  reason  is  simple:  many 
agencies,  through  their  power  to  set  prices 
and  to  license  entry  mto  an  industry  by  new 
firms,  serve  the  major  function  of  keeping 
prices  up  and  competition  down.  Since  1950. 
for  example,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
(CAB)  has  received  94  applications  from  air- 
lines seeking  to  compete  with  other  carriers 
on  long-haul  routes,  some  offering  to  charge 
lower  fares  than  the  existing  compames.  The 
agency  has  rejected  all  of  them,  while  allow- 
ing the  present  airlines  to  raise  their  fares  20 
percent  in  Just  the  last  21  months.  Last  year, 
the  CAB  recommended  denial  of  a  license  to 
a  British  firm  that  wanted  to  charge  $125  for 
scheduled  London-New  York  service,  about 
one  third  the  present  fare. 

Also  in  transportation,  while  the  ICC 
strictly  regulates  the  entry  of  new  companies 
into  the  trucking  busines.s,  it  may  grant  e:-;- 
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isting  companies  an  exemption  from  the  an- 
titrust laws  which  permits  them  to  set  up 
regional  "rate  bureaus,"  in  which  competi- 
tors can  get  together  and  decide  their  own 
fair  price.' 

WRONG    TARGET 

In  terms  of  pure  waste,  overcharges  and 
inefficiency,  the  CoimcU  of  Economic  Advisers 
estimates  that  regulation  cost  at  least  914 
billion  last  year.  But  the  real  scandal  is  not 
the  general  cost  to  the  nation;  it's  the  spe- 
cific barm  to  citizens  that  results  when  a  sys- 
tem designed  to  protect  the  public  from  In- 
dustry Is  turned  into  a  shield  for  industry 
against  the  public — the  dangerous  or  useless 
drugs  that  get  on  the  market,  the  too-high 
fares,  the  unsafe  planes,  etc. 

What  can  be  done?  Presidential  commit- 
tees and  private  study  groups  have  been  pro- 
dticlng  reform  recommendations  for  years, 
but  virtually  nothing  has  come  of  any  of 
them.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  suggested 
reforms  have  been  aimed  at  the  wrong  tar- 
get— tlie  regulators.  The  real  villain  is  Con- 
gress, which  controls  the  agencies'  purse 
strmgs,  has  appointed  innumerable  "over- 
sight" committees  to  monitor  their  perform- 
ance, can  change  them  any  time  it  wants — 
and  hasn't  made  a  move  toward  basic  reform 
in  30  years.  Why?  Because  too  many  Con- 
gressmen like  the  regulators  the  way  they 
are. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  tlUs.  One 
is  money.  It's  a  well-known  fact  among  Con- 
gress watchers  that  pro-lndastry  members  of 
oversight  committees  often  get  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  campaign  contributions 
from  the  regulated  industry.  Another  reason 
is  power;  the  more  suphie  an  agency,  the 
more  favors  Congressmen  can  squeeze  out  ol 
it.  During  a  boxcar  shortage  in  1972,  for  in- 
stance, members  of  the  subcommittees  that 
oversee  transportation  regulation  collected 
what  one  staffer  calls  "a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  political  lOUs"  from  Midwestern 
colleagues  who  asked  for — and  got — Con- 
gressional pressure  on  the  ICC  to  assign  box- 
cars to  their  home-district  grain  elevators. 

But  probably  the  main  reason  that  Con- 
gress follows  the  industry  Ihie  is  the  same 
one  that  makes  the  regulators  do  it;  Congress 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  army  of  spe- 
cial-interest pleaders. 

Almost  everywhere  you  look  among  the 
oversight  committees  you'll  find  the  same 
thing:  Congressmen  and  their  staffs  whose 
past  Inaction  has  frozen  them  into  pro-In- 
dustry positions.  For  instance,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  subcommittee  assigned 
to  oversee  aviation  regulation  has  made  a 
move  to  correct  the  highly  visible  subser\i- 
ence  of  the  cab  to  the  airlines'  wishes.  Lat-t 
summer,  a-  House  aviation  subcommittee 
hearing  was  held  at  the  behest  of  the  air- 
lines to  look  into  the  possibility  of  granting 
subsidies  to  Trans  World  Airlines  and  Pan 
American  World  Airways.  The  hearing  was 
held  less  than  three  weeks  after  subcommit- 
tee chairman  John  Jarman  spent  an  all- 
expenses-paid  golfing  weekend  as  the  guest  of 
the  United  Aircraft  Corp.  and  the  Boeing 
Co.  in  Bermuda.  (The  other  guests  were  sev- 
eral airline  chiefs — including  the  chairmen 
of  Pan  Am,  TWA  and  Braniff — and  then- 
CAB  chairman  Robert  Timm.)  The  subcom- 
mittee recommended  that  the  sulifaidies  be 
granted. 

"ASK  congress" 
Why  did  the  Congressional  aviation  stib- 
commlttees  raise  no  protest  when  the  faa 
allowed  the  Industry  to  take  over  its  vital 
'airworthiness "  inspections?  The  answer  is 
that  the  committees  were  Ignorant  of  the 
policy  until  last  year;  then  they  learned 
about  it  from  another  subcommittee  which 
had   been   investigating   the  crash   of   a  de- 
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fectively  built  DC  10  Jumbo  Jet  that  killed 
346  people. 

Why  doesn't  the  fda  have  the  authority 
to  subpoena  the  plant  records  of  food  pro- 
ducers? "Ask  Congress,"  says  Peter  Hutt,  who 
recently  resigned  as  fda  chief  counsel.  "Ev- 
ery year,  for  the  three  years  I  was  at  FD.^. 
I  asked  for  such  a  law." 

Why  did  It  require  15  years  of  pressure 
from  reformers  to  get  the  atomic-safety-ln- 
spection  function  taken  away  from  the 
pro-industry  aec?  Because  the  equally  pro- 
industry  Joint  Committee  ou  Atomic  En- 
ergy—whose staff  Is  almost  exclusively  ex- 
industry  people -fought  the  reform  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Is  reform  passible?  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  agencies  are  doing  good  jobs  (for  In- 
stance, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission) 
Indicates  that  the  answer  Is  yes.  But,  first. 
th  reformers  must  stop  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree  and  shift  their  attack  from  the  regula- 
tors to  the  regulators'  mtksters  in  Congress. 
Here  Is  a  sampling  of  the  kirtd  of  reforms 
They  .should  be  demanding  right  now: 

Forbid  Congressmen  to  make  off-the- 
record  contacts  at  the  regulatory  agencies 
(Which  are  quasi- judicial  bodies),  just  as 
they  are  forbidden  to  approach  judges  about 
pending  cases. 

Forbid  any  member  of  an  oversight  com- 
mittee to  accept  campaign  contributions, 
even  mdlrectly,  from  anyone  connected  with 
I  he  industry  he  oversees. 

Insist  that  all  oversight  committees  Include 
.some  staff  members  who  can  act  as 
■whistle  blowers" — people  whose  back- 
grounds are  "antl"  the  hidustrj'.  such  s^ 
consumer  groups  or  representatives  of  com- 
peting industries. 

Supplement  the  oversicht  committees 
with  a  special  Regulatory  Accounting  Office 
similar  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(Which  audits  the  Executive  department.^ 
lor  Congress),  and  give  It  broad  authority 
to  investigate  all  the  regulators-  agencies  on 
a  contmulng  basis.  Individual  industries 
would  have  a  much  tougher  time  "getting 
to"  such  a  broad-based  body  than  they  now 
have  with  the  specialized  committees. 

All  of  which  Is  not  to  say  that  we  dont 
need  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  agencies 
themselves — and  perhaps  even  the  abolish- 
ment of  some  of  them.  But,  first  things  first. 
The  sickness  of  our  fourth  branch  of  govern- 
ment won't  be  cured  until  we  clean  out  the 
rot  in  the  trunk  from  which  It  has  grown : 
Congress. 


JOBLESS  IN  BUFFALO  HELPED  BY 
CHURCHES 


"»  See  "Highway  Bobbery— Via   the    ICC, 
Ihe  Reader's  Di°:est,  Januai-r   75. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    NEW    VORK 
IK   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  ;»75 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  good 
times  and  bad.  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
lays  claim  to  the  title  of  "City  of  Good 
Neighbors."  Recent  economic  disloca- 
tions have  hit  my  hometown  with  par- 
ticular severity.  Rising  to  the  challenge, 
however,  many  of  Buffalo's  citizens  have 
joined  to  help  their  fellows  in  less  fortu- 
nate circumstances. 

In  an  article  July  9,  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  graphically  detailed  activi- 
ties spearheaded  by  local  black  churches 
to  assist  members  hurt  by  the  area's 
widespread  imemployment.  I  would  like 
to  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleague.s. 

The  article  follows: 
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CHUKCHE3      FErn      AXD      CLOTHE      FlOCK      OF 

Jobless  Bl.vk.s,  Offer  Economic  Sah-a- 

TIOW 

(By  Diclc  Burke) 
Local  black  churches  Individually  and  la 
clusters  are  doing  their  best  to  assist  their 
members  liurt  by  widespread  unemployment 
in  the  Buflfalo  area.  Their  Job  loss  historically 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  white  community 
In  good  times  and  bad. 

They  are  doing  it  geuerovisly  witli  "emer- 
gency pantries,"  with  free  clothing  and  with 
credit  imion  machinery. 

"Economically,  we  are  in  a  struggling  situ- 
ation," says  the  Rev.  MUton  A.  WUliams. 
pastor  of  Shaw  Memorial  AME  Ziou  Church, 
453  Porter  Ave.  "We  get  no  support  from  the 
national  church;  this  is  done  locally  by  a 
membership  of  around  250  persons. 

"Our  operating  budget  is  $35,000.  We  have 
a  large  facility  here  and  our  housekeeping 
bills  are  rising  steadily,  ive  stopped  publish- 
ing quarterly  financial  statements  listing  in- 
dividual contributions  because  I  don't  want 
to  embarrass  anyone. 

"We've  had  a  food  service  here  whereby 
we  buy  canned  goods  and  staple  foods  from 
a  couple  of  supermarkets — stuff  that  Is 
slightly  damaged  in  transit.  We  offer  this  at 
prices  less  than  half  the  shelf  cost.  It's  in- 
spected by  the  Erie  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

"Families  currently  unable  to  pay  for  food 
can  use  a  voucher  system  we  have  devised. 
This  lets  them  get  some  of  their  necessities 
from  the  church;  demand  is  Increasing  as 
more  members  learn  about  it. 

"We  have  clothing  donated  to  us  and 
which  we  offer  to  those  in  need.  We  also  issue 
federal  food  stamps.  Unemployment  is  also 
facing  many  of  our  young  people  who  are 
now  out  of  school  and  unable  to  get  summer 
jobs." 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  the  church's  "eco- 
nomic salvation"  right  now  is  a  contract 
between  the  Erie  County  Youth  Board  and 
a  cluster  of  seven  local  AME  Zion  churches 
set  up  as  the  AME  Zion  Help  Corp.  of  which 
he  is  president. 

On  a  matching  fund  ba.«is,  $40,000  from 
the  group  of  churches  and  $40,000  from  the 
county,  these  ministers  are  working  to  pro- 
vide staff  and  personnel  for  a  youth  service 
imit  headquartered  in  the  West  Side 
Church— with  satellite  activity  In  other 
parishes. 

"We  are  providing  individual  counseling 
drug  education,  tutorial  assistance  and  rec- 
reation activity."  Mr.  Williams  said. 

At  Friendship  Baptist  Church,  402  Clin- 
ton St.,  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  McNeely,  pas- 
tor for  28  years  and  president  of  the  Ellicott 
Community  Redevelopment  Foundation,  a 
non-profit  sponsoring  group  for  the  Ellicott 
District  rental  properties,  puts  his  situation 
in  this  focus : 

"We  give  ail  the  assistance  we  can.  Manv 
of  oiu:  member.t  rely  on  the  federal  credit 
tmiou  which  was  organized  here  15  years 
ago. 

"We  try  to  help  the  individual,  but  there 
has  to  be  a  need.  We  help  with  food  or  cloth- 
ing but  we  keep  no  stock  on  hand  in  tiie 
church.  This  vovHd  invite  breik-ins.  We  try 
to  h9  helpful  when  it  is  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  the  hidivldual." 

Th«  Rev.  Andrew  Whltted,  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's  AME  Zion  Church,  314  E.  Ferry  St 
aald  bla  church  maintains  a  "canteen"  of 
canned  goods  and  staples  purchased  by  mem- 
bers and  coUected  "for  use  in  emergencies— 
not  only  for  individuals  within  the  church 
but  within  the  community  here." 

"Most  of  our  members  who  have  been 
laid  off  are  getting  assistance  ia  tlie  wav  of 
unemployment  luf^urance — managing  "  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  They  haven't 
come  to  the  point  of  needing  public  aid." 

The  mission  department  of  Bethel  AME 
Zion  Church  at  Michigan  Ave.  and  E.  Perry 
St.   is  the  '.inlt   lielpin^   those   in  particular 
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need,  according  to  the  Re\ .  G.  Grant  Crump- 
ley,  pastor  for  10  years  and  a  member  of  the 
City  Planning  Board  and  Erie  Couiitv  Eqimi 
Opportunity  Advisory  Board. 

"Alany  cases  are  dealt  with  individually, 
whether  its  clothing  or  food,"  ho  said. 
"Everything  is  going  up.  We  can  feel  it  lx)th 
ways — in  collections  and  in  attendance  . . . 

"It  seems  to  m©  that  black  people  are 
mostly  employed  in  some  khid  of  funded  pro- 
grams and  when  these  funds  dry  up  they  are 
faded  out.  We  get  the  bulk  of  layoffs  and 
whenever  they  come,  thev  hit  us  pretty 
hard." 

Annually  church  meniljpr.3  are  encouraged 
to  bring  new  clothing— not  u.sed— to  an  'in- 
Haiheriug,"  for  subsequent  distribution. 

•We  Insist  that  a  change  of  clothhig  be 
given- not  one  pair  of  shoes  but  two  pair;  not 
one  shirt,  but  two,"  Mr.  Crumplev  explained. 
Bethel,  observing  its  145th  anniversary 
,^ear.  has  an  operating  budget  of  upwards  of 
$120,000  and  maintaUjs  the  largest  Head 
►Start  program  in  Erie  Cotuity. 

This  Uicludes  233  three  aiid  four  vear  olds 
whose  parents  are  in  the  poverty  bracket. 
The.se  youngsters  are  at  the  church  five  days 
a  week  for  10  month.s— under  supervision  of 
a  paid  staff  of  38.  plus  volunteers. 

'Those  enrolled  get  free  meal.s,"  said  Mr. 
Crumpley,  executive  director  of  the  program. 
'  ihey  get  a  balanced  breakfast,  a  snack  and 
later  a  balanced  dUiner.  Tliis  kind  of  nutri- 
tion is  very  important." 

Eighty  per  cent  of  this  program  is  federally 
funded;  the  church  provides  20  per  cent,  in- 
cluding the  building  and  its  facilities. 

An  "emergency  pantry,"  and  special  col- 
lections make  up  the  contmuous  assistance 
provided  by  Fh>it  Shiloh  Baptist  Church,  15 
Pine  St. 

Headed  by  the  Rer.  Elizah  J.  Echols,  pastor 
and  executive  director  of  the  Buffalo  Area 
CouncU  of  Churches,  this  nearly  60-year-old 
church  consists  of  600  to  700  families  whose 
contributions  enable  it  to  finance  an  annual 
budget  of  $131,000. 

Although  in  the  heart  of  the  Ellicott  Dis- 
trict, where  the  lowest  income  housing  m  the 
city  is  situated  and  a  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  persistent,  the  church  membership 
itself  is  widely  dispereed  yet  economically 
viable. 

"It  represents  a  lot  of  civil  service  Jobs, 
domestics,  teachers,  nurses  and  those  who  for 
the  most  part  are  pretty  able  to  keep  their 
Jobs  In  difficult  periods,"  said  Mr.  Echols. 

"The  congregation  represents  the  success- 
ful marriage  of  these  families  with  a  couple 
of  hundred  welfare  cases.  This  is  pure  cir- 
cumstances, of  course.  There  still  is  a  great 
need  and  we  tr\'  to  meet  the  need  that  laces 
the  church  and  the  community. 

"The  pantry's  heaviest  demands  are  around 
the  end  of  the  month— Just  before  welfare 
checks  arrive.  We  don't  try  to  provide  for 
normal  needs.  This  "emergency  pantry"  is 
for  those  who  may  need  .some  groceries  for 
a  couple  of  days. 

"These  items  come  from  members  who 
are  encouraged  occasionally  to  bring  an  ex- 
tra can  or  container  of  food.  They  see  this 
as  part  of  their  ccmtribution  to  Hie  church 
"We  also  have  benefited  bv  the  co-opera- 
tiou  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
whose  members  help  with  gifts  of  nonperish- 
able  foodstufts.  From  time  to  time,  too,  we 
arc  able  to  give  out  first-rate  clothing  which 
we  receive  from  a  couple  of  institutions. 

•Our  communion  offering  each  month  goes 
into  what  -we  call  the  Saint*  Fund.  Monev 
aiHwn  irom  thLs  is  limited  to  medical  needs- 
of  an  emergency  nature. 

"Oue  time  it  may  be  used  by  10  Individuals 
the  next  month  by  25.  It  helps  to  fill  prescrip- 
tiona.  for  Instance,  or  have  eve  glasses  re- 
paired. 

"Anotlier  thing  we  do  is  talk  with  the 
Keillor  citlzeiLS— to  make  .sure  they  receive  all 
of  the  beneflte  they  are  entiried  to  such  as 
So<irtl   Security  and  Snppieuieniai  Sicuriiy 
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Insurance.  These  informed  Individuals  In 
turn,  visit  others— giving  a  helping  hand  bv 
making  siu-e  the  elderly  are  properly  m"- 
formed."  *■    i-     j 

Generosity  is  the  keynote— spelled  out  In 
Christian  charity  and  practiced  by  all— from 
the  financially  sound  to  those  of  store-front 
•spar.seness. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  'IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mi".  Speaker,  the  1975 
ob-servance  of  CapUve  Nations  Week,  an 
event  begun  in  1959,  serves  once  again 
as  a  reminder  to  all  Americans  of  the 
tragic  reality  of  over  1  million  human 
bemgs  who  stUl  live  under  Communist 
dommation    and    oppression.    As    the 
united  States  continues  its  policy  of  de- 
tente with  the  Communist  nations  of  the 
world.  Captive  Nations  Week  brings  into 
focas  the  question  of  what  that  detente 
should  mean:  We  must  constantly  ask 
ourselves     what    accommodations    are 
fruitful  and  positive,  and  what  may  be 
destructive  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
It  is  particularly  poignant  that  a  con- 
xerence  on  European  security  will   be 
convening  in  a  few  weeks.  At  that  time. 
Amenca   vnW  have  an   opportunity    to 
voice  Its  renewed  objection  to  the  35- 
year-long  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  support  of  that 
occa.sion  and  the  U.S.  support  of  these 
captive  nations,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
for  the  attention  of  our  Members  the 
follownng  letter  from  the  Joint  Baltic 
Ajiiencan  Committee: 

The  Joint  BALnc 
American  Committee 

Hon.  Gi.'s  \at8on. 
Hoii!<c  of  Representatives, 
WiiKliiiigton.D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Y.^ron:  This  week 
marks  the  seventeenth  aniUversary  of  the 
observance  In  the  United  States  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Congress  hi  its  collective  wis- 
dom  passed  this  public  Law  86-90  to  support 
the  aspirations  for  freedom  of  mUllons  of 
people  under  Communist  dictatorships 
around  the  world.  om^s 

.,J"*"®®""ely  enough,  on  July  30,  1975 
The  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe"  is  scheduled  to  couvenelnd 
agree  on  the  present  status  of  borders  in 
w"'^r-,  ^f  agreement  that  will  be  signed 
by  35  heads  of  state.  Including  President 
Ford,  to  respect  "frontier  inviolabilitv"  has 
besn  interpreted  by  members  of  the  pres-; 
and  by  the  Soviet  Union  itself  as  ratifica- 
tion  of  Soviet  World  War  II  conquests 

/,o?nL  *i^°"°''®^'°°*^  Record.  Jime  17,  1975 
( 19198 »  Rep.  Dante  Pascell  in.serted  a  letter 
to  Rep.  Thomas  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations,  from 
the  State  Department's  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations  Robert  McClos"- 
key  April  II,  1975.  In  this  letter  Mr  Mc- 
Closke.\-  states  that  "it  remains  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  tlie 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  b:^ 

To  avoid  misinterpretations,  along  with 
102  Congressmen  (as  listed  below)  and  14 
Senators  (Carl  T.  CurtU.  Jesse  Helms,  Roman 
L.  Hru.ska.  William  V.  Roth,  Lawton  Chiles. 
.J.  Glenn  Bcall.  Jr.,  James  L.  Buckley,  Bill 
Brocc.  srrom  Thurmond,  Vance  Hartke'.  Gay- 
l.Tfi    NehsoTi,    Barry    Goldwater,    RoT>ert    P 
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Griffin  and  Robert  Taft,  Jr.)  who  sponsored 
the  Baltic  States  Resolution,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Baltic  States  Resolution  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference  in  Finland. 
This  would  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  policy  regarding  the 
Baltic  States  (Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania) 
has  not  been  altered  by  our  agreements  in 
Geneva. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  President  Ford  will 
announce  In  Helsinki  that  the  United 
States  continues  not  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  despite 
U.S.  respect  for  "frontier  Inviolability". 
Otherwise,  his  proclaimed  Captive  Nations 
Week  (week  of  July  13)  may  be  foUowed 
by  "The  Ratification  of  the  Captivity  of 
Captive  Nations"  week. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Sumanas, 
Public  Relations  Director, 
The  Joint  Baltic  American  Committee. 
Baltic  States  Resolution  Sponsors  and  Co- 
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HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  month 
marked  the  beginning  of  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  celebration — a  year  to  cele- 
brate the  founding  of  our  country  and 
our  200  years  of  freedom.  A  celebration 
is  in  order  for  we  have  proven  to  be  his- 
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tory's  greatest  experiment  in  human 
freedom.  It  surely  was  an  experiment  at 
first,  but  we  have  successfully  demon- 
strated that  our  foi-m  of  government,  a 
government  where  the  people  rule  them- 
selves and  are  free  to  be  themselves,  can 
survive  and  thrive,  even  through  peril- 
ous and  di£Elcult  times. 

There  are  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  who  believe  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. There  are  people  who  yearn 
for  the  personal  liberty  that  is  the  every- 
day pattern  of  our  lives.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  struggle  for  even  a  semblance 
of  our  self-determination.  But  these 
people  are  unable  to  act  on  their  beliefs 
or  experience  their  dreams  of  freedom. 

This  month  also  marks  an  obsei'vance 
for  these  people — the  people  of  the 
"captive  nations"  of  the  world.  This 
week,  July  13  through  19,  we  are  com- 
memorating the  7th  anniversai-y  of 
the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
authorized  by  congressional  resolution  in 
1959.  This  is  a  week  set  aside  to  reafSrm 
our  dedication  to  the  furtherance  of 
freedom  and  to  reafl9rm  our  commit- 
ment to  national  independence  and  the 
restoring  of  individual  liberties  to  all 
peoples.  It  is  a  week  when  we  say  to  the 
people  living  under  a  system  of  govern- 
ment not  of  their  own  choosing,  a  sys- 
tem that  denies  them  their  liberty,  that 
they  are  not  forgotten. 

Hopefully,  this  is  a  week  in  which  our 
own  consciousness  examines  and  em- 
pathizes with  the  plight  of  those  who 
live  under  tyranny.  Hopefully,  we  will 
take  another  look  at  those  personal  lib- 
erties I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  ex- 
perience daily  and  therefore  tend  to 
overlook:  Reading  a  paper  or  magazine 
that  is  not  written  by  the  government; 
chatting  freely  with  our  neighbors  on 
any  subject  we  choose;  complaining 
mightUy  about  the  way  the  government 
is  handling  a  certain  situation;  attending 
a  church  on  Sunday  whose  faith  we  em- 
brace freely.  How  can  you  measure  the 
meaning  of  such  seemingly  ordinary, 
perhaps  casual,  expressions  of  your  own 
personal  desires  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  denied? 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  observed 
throughout  the  world,  as  it  should  be. 
All  people  have  a  stake  in  tlie  freedom 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters — from 
Korea  to  Australia,  from  India  and  Tur- 
key to  West  Germany  and  Argentina. 
Here  in  our  own  home  of  the  free  we  say 
to  the  people  of  the  captured  nations. 
"Your  struggle  is  not  in  vain.  There  is  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  silenced  and  a 
yearning  for  freedom  and  individual 
dignity  that  cannot  be  quelled  by 
tyranny." 


AN  ACCURATE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
cousideriiig  Hou.se  Resolutions  568.  569. 
570,  and  581,  mandating  a  more  ver- 
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batim  account  of  floor  proceedings  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  am  Introducing 
into  the  Record  comments  and  recom- 
mendations pertaining  to  this  Important 
Issue. 

On  May  10,  1965.  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
began  hearings  on  what  was  to  become 
the  most  extensive  study  of  Congress 
ever  undertaken.  The  cochairmen  of  the 
joint   committee    were   Senator   Mon- 
roney  and  Representative  Madden,  who 
led  the  pubUc  hearings  for  over  a  year. 
The  final  report  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee—Senate Report  No.  1414,  89th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session — issued  July  28,  1966. 
included  the  recommendation  that  the 
Congressional   Record   should   be   Im- 
proved in  several  ways.  The  portion  of 
the  final  report  pertaining  to  these  rec- 
ommendations follows: 

Congressional  Record 
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The  Congressional  Record  Is  Intended  to 
fiUflU  ft  number  of  functions.  It  Is  a  chro- 
nology of  the  floor  proceedings  of  both 
Houses.  It  Is  a  basic  source  document  for  In- 
formation on  current  legislative  Issues.  It  Is 
a  tool  for  the  transmission  of  the  views  of 
the  officeholder  to  his  constituents. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  stat- 
utory rcQwnslblUty  for  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Record.  The  stat- 
ute provides  that  It  shall  be  substantially  a 
verbatim  report  of  proceedings  and  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  take  all 
needed  action  for  the  reduction  of  unneces- 
sary bulk.  However,  the  ttend  in  practice  has 
been  In  the  opposite  direction  in  both  In- 
stances. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  ade- 
qiiate  authority  under  the  statute  and  the 
rules  it  has  adopted  to  enforce  desirable  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  the  Record.  We  urge 
the  Joint  Committee  to  take  the  action 
recommended  below : 

1.  The  Congressional  Record  should  be 
printed  In  four  general  sections — an  opening 
and/or  closing  period  for  Insertions,  the  body 
for  actual  debate,  the  Appendix,  and  the 
Dally  Digest.  During  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing periods,  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Member  to  deliver  his  remarks  In  full.  In- 
sertions or  extensions  and  revisions  should 
be  permitted. 

2.  In  the  Senate,  the  body  of  the  Record 
shotUd  be  limited  to  germane  Insertions  and 
verbatim  remarks  actually  delivered  on  the 
floor  and  tables,  statistics,  and  other  sup- 
porting data  dealing  directly  with  the  subject 
on  which  the  Member  is  speaking. 

3.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
body  of  the  Record  should  be  limited  to  ver- 
batim remarks  actually  delivered  on  the  floor 
and  tables,  statistics,  and  other  supporting 
data  dealing  directly  with  the  subject  on 
which  the  Member  Is  speaking.  Extensions 
and  revisions  should  be  limited  to  grammati- 
cal and  typographical  errors.  However,  Mem- 
bers should  be  entitled  to  make  Insertions 
In  the  Record  following  debate  and  prior  to 
voting. 

Legislative  business  must  be  handled  ex- 
peditiously. The  actual  delivery  of  long 
speeches  in  full  is  time  consuming  and  cum- 
bersome. However,  it  is  also  desirable  to  pro- 
vide an  accurate  record  of  actual  debate.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  reconcile  these  two  ob- 
jectives. 

The  problems  of  the  two  Houses  differ  in 
some  respects.  Limitations  on  debate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  make  it  difficult 
to  enforce  a  rigid  rule  for  verbatim  proceed- 
ings  without  adequate  provision  for  inser- 
tions so  that  the  views  of  other  Members 
can  be  Included  on  the  subject  of  debate. 
The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  disrupts  the 
continuity  of  the  Record  by  permitting  In- 
terruptions for  nongermane  matters. 


Both  Houses  should  be  encouraged  to  iLse 
periods  such  as  the  Senate  "morning  hour" 
or  the  time  set  aside  under  the  House  "one- 
minute  rule"  and  special  order  to  give  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  make  Insertions  or 
deliver  remarks  only  in  part.  These  periods 
allow  Members  to  express  their  points  of 
view  on  matters  which  they  deem  sufficiently 
Important  to  Justify  Inclusion  In  the  bodv, 
rather  than  the  appendix. 

The  House  usually  enforces  the  role  against 
nongermane  insertions  during  the  course  of 
debate.  In  the  Senate,  the  body  of  the  Record 
should  be  limited  to  germane  Insertions  and 
to  verbatim  remarks  actuaUy  deUvered  with 
supporting  tables  and  statistics.  This  would 
encourage  a  more  accurate  record  without 
unreal istic  restrictions  that  might  Interfere 
with  the  participation  of  Members  In  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Daily  Digest  has  proved  to  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  Record.  It  came  Into 
being  as  part  of  the  1946  act.  It  should  be 
continued,  with  maximum  emphasis  on  page 
references  to  speclflc  action. 

Nongermane  debate  should  be  printed 
separately  in  the  body  of  the  Record  so  that 
germane  debate  can  be  read  in  sequence. 

4.  The  text  of  amendments  or  the  sub- 
stance thereof,  including  appropriate  refer- 
ence to  the  text  of  such  amendment,  should 
be  printed  Immediately  before  votes  so  that 
the  subject  matter  of  the  vote  can  be  more 
readily  identified. 

The  Record  should  not  only  \)e  an  accu- 
rate doctunent— it  should  be  a  valuable  ref- 
erence tool.  It  Is  often  difficult  to  follow 
debate  on  the  bUl  in  question  because  of  the 
frequent  interruptions  for  nongermane  ma- 
terial. To  the  extent  that  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  germaneness  are  permitted,  this  de- 
bate shotUd  be  printed  separately  In  the 
body  so  that  germane  debate  can  be  read  in 
sequence  and  more  easily  analyzed. 

It  Is  also  difficult  to  determine  the  subject 
on  which  a  rollcaU  vote  has  been  recorded 
It  would  be  a  simple  and  desirable  practice 
to  print  short  amendments  in  full  immedi- 
ately before  the  vote  so  that  the  subject 
matter  can  be  Identified.  References  can  be 
made  to  the  page  number  of  longer  amend- 
ments or  a  condensation  of  their  purpose 
could  be  stated. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  no  useful  pur- 
pose Is  served  by  insertions  In  the  Record 
of  matter  which  has  no  bearing  on  legisla- 
tive Issues  or  which  Is  not  of  public  Interest 
or  concern.  Members  are  tnged  to  refrain 
from  the  Inclusion  of  matter  which  does  not 
add  to  or  dignify  the  Record  of  proceedings 
of  the  world's  most  important  legislature 

5.  The  Appendix  as  weU  as  the  body  of  the 
Record  should  be  permanently  bound.  How- 
ever, the  rule  against  Insertions  of  the  same 
subject  matter  by  more  than  one  Member 
should  be  ot)served. 

The  Appendix  was  intended  to  be  the 
repository  for  insertion  of  speeches,  news- 
paper or  magazine  articles,  or  other  non- 
germane  items.  There  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  place  such  matters  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  rather  than  the  Appendix 
Since  1954,  the  Appendix  has  not  been  per- 
manently bound.  Greater  use  of  the  Ap- 
pendix would  be  encouraged  if  this  practice 
were  relnstltuted.  We  regard  this  as  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  such  encoiu^gement. 

a.  Modern  printing  techniques,  such  as 
select  use  of  boldface  type  to  identify  speak- 
ers and  subjects,  should  be  utilized  within 
the  limits  of  printing  time  to  make  the 
format  of  the  Record  more  readable. 

7.  A  study  should  be  made  of  modern  tech- 
niques, including  possible  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  facilities,  which  would  per- 
mit the  preparation  of  a  subject  index  more 
frequently  than  the  present  biweekly  index. 
The  Congressional  Record  has  been  appro- 
priately described  as  a  mechanical  miracle. 
It  Is  miraculous  to  receive  a  complete  record 
of   proceeding*    each    morning  —often    less 
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than  12  hours  after  adjournment.  These 
limitations  of  printing  time  make  the  use 
of  sophisticated  printing  techniques  such 
as  boldface  type  more  difficiUt.  However 
they  should  be  employed  to  the  maxhnum 
extent  possible  to  make  the  format  of  the 
Record  more  readable. 

Indexing  of  the  Record  Is  presently  ac- 
complished on  a  biweekly  basis.  'More 
frequent  indexing  Is  extremely  desirable  for 
reference  purposes.  We  recommend  a  study 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  pos- 
sible utUlzatlon  of  such  techniques  as  auto- 
matic data  processing  facilities  to  permit 
the  preparation  of  a  subject  index  as 
frequently  as  technically  possible.  We  be- 
lleve  those  techniques  wiU  eventually  per- 
mit the  preparation  of  a  dally  subject  index. 

8.  House  floor  debates  should  be  recorded 
electronically. 

In  order  to  produce  an  accurate  transcript 
m  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  House 
debates  all  such  debates  shall  be  recorded 
electronicallv. 


A  number  of  recommendations  were 
made  by  our  present  and  former  col- 
leagues concerning  the  Record.  The  sec- 
ond interim  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee—Senate Report  No.  948,  89th 
Congress,  2d  Session— issued  January 
19.  1966,  hsted  in  the  Appendix  a  topi- 
cal summary  of  these  recommendations 
by  our  colleagues.  These  included: 

1.  The  format  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord should  be  improved  to  make  It  more  con- 
»,  !'.J**^**'''*  "**"  Interesting  (Rosenthal. 
Matthews,  Rumsfeld,  Qule,  O'Hara,  Coneres- 
slonal  Quarterly) . 

2.  The  Record  should  be  a  verbatim  record 
to  preserve  congressional  Intent  on  legisla- 
tion (OHara).  Remarks  should  not  be  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  Record  unless  ac- 
tually given  (P.  c.  Jones,  Matthews) .  Exten- 
slons  and  revision  should  be  limited  to 
grammatical  and  typographical  errors  (Cun- 
nlngham.  Gibbons,  Rumsfeld).  Insertions 
should  be  abstracted  and  prUited  separately 
(Todd,  Rumsfeld,  O'Hara,  Stafford).  Inserts 
should  appear  in  appendix  only  (Bayh) 

3.  More  hidex  and  digest  Information 
should  be  included.  This  should  hiclude  a 
subject  index  published  each  day  (Rosen- 
thal, Yarborough),  a  revised  digest  summa- 
ll^Jf,^  arguments  and  debate  In  sequence 
(OHara,  Dunne,  Congressional  Quarterly) 
and  summaries  in  a  standardized  form  In-' 
dicatmg  the  meaning  of  record  votes  (Rums- 
leid ) . 

4.  The  Record  should  perlodlcaUy  present 
an  analysis  and  review  of  legislation  In  the 
form  presently  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  (Stratton). 

6.  Pages  of  the  Record  should  be  perforated 
to  facilitate  tearing  them  out  (Rumsfeld). 

6.  Nongermane  debate  should  be  prtoted 
separately  so  that  germane  debate  can  be 
read  ni  sequence  (Saltonstall > . 

The  second  category  of  the  above  rec- 
ommendations falls  within  the  ambit  of 
House  Resolutions  568,  569,  570  and  581 
The  testimony  of  our  colleague  Repre- 
sentative James  G.  O'Hara,  raised  to  my 
mind  the  most  serious  question  arising 
from  statements  Inserted  in  the  Record 
and  not  differentiated  from  those  actual- 
ly made  during  floor  debate.  This  ques- 
tion concerns  the  reliance  upon  the  Rec- 
ord as  an  accurate  som-ce  of  congres- 
sional intent.  Mr.  O'Hara's  frank  state- 
ment that  he  has  done  this  himself  makes 
more  forceful  his  recommendation  that 
the  practice  should  be  stopped.  The  fol- 
lowing was  Jim  O'Hara's  testimony  on 
the  subject: 

Filially.  Mr.  Ciiairman  and  members  of  the 
ct  nimittee.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  meth- 
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od  by  which  we  report  our  debates.  I  think 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Is  a  shambles.  It  is  full  of  statements 
never  made. 

The  only  place  in  the  world  where  you  can 
go  back  and  say  anything,  even  though  you 
didn't.  Is  In  the  Congressional  Record.  It  is  a 
satisfying  thing,  but  I  don't  think  it  con- 
tributes very  much  to  the  public  understand- 
ing of  what  we  are  actually  doing  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  It  not  only  makes  it  difficult  lor 
interested  observers  to  assess  the  actions  of 
Congress,  but  I  have  occasionally  heard  com- 
plaints from  Members  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  press  was 
reporting  congressional  business. 

The  state  of  the  Congressional  Record 
forces  reliance  vjpon  press  reports  that  may 
themselves  be  based  upon  incomplete  infor- 
mation, be  erroneous,  or  be  partly  the  prod- 
uct of  the  personal  political  preferences  of 
the  writer. 

If  the  Congressional  Record  could  be  read 
and  understood,  I  think  we  would  have  less 
difficulty  with  that  problem. 

Those  who  are  lawyers  In  this  room  under- 
stand that  when  the  courts  interpret  a  Fed- 
eral statute  they  rely  on  three  sources.  First, 
the  statute  Itself.  Second,  the  committee  re- 
ports. Third,  the  debate  In  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  particular  parts  of  the  statute 
in  question.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
courts  to  find  the  congressional  Intent,  and 
they  determine  It  from  those  three  .sources. 

Many  statements  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  Intent,  which  were 
never  heard  by  the  House  or  Senate  when  It 
agreed  to  a  bill,  are  found  In  the  Record. 
They  cannot  be  distinguished  from  what 
the  House  or  the  Senate  actually  heard  be- 
fore voting  on  a  piece  of  legislation.  There  Is 
no  way  that  the  courts  can  determine  which 
of  the  statements  were  actually  made  and 
which  of  them  were  not  made,  which  of  these 
statements  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  or  Senate  before  It  voted  and  which 
were  not.  It  makes  possible  a  coiTuptlon  of 
the  legislative  proce.ss  and  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  legislative  intent.  I  say  this  with 
all  seriousness  because  I  have  done  it  myself. 
I  don't  think  I  misconstrued  congressional 
Intent  but  I  have  Inserted  In  the  Record, 
when  I  couldn't  find  sufficient  time  to  make 
statements,  remarks  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Intent  with  re.spect  to  bills  coming 
out  of  my  committee.  They  appeared  In  the 
Record  with  no  way  to  distinguish  them  from 
any  statement  made  on  the  floor.  I  think  this 
Is  a  bad  practice  and  ought  to  be  ended. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  testimony  from 
other  witnesses.  Representative  Gibbons, 
Representative  Cunningham.  Senator 
Bayh,  and  Senator  Stafford. 

By  Mr.  Gibbons  : 

"My  next  area  of  suggestion  would  be  in 
the  matter  of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
think  that  partlciUarly  In  the  House  we  have 
abused  the  use  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  is  far  too  much  extraneous  material 
that  goes  Into  It.  The  prlvUege  of  revising 
and  extending  is  overdone.  The  Congres- 
sional Record,  which  Is  supposed  to  reflect 
the  action  of  Congress,  I  think  all  of  us  must 
admit,  Is  a  very  inaccurate  representation 
of  what  actually  took  place  because  of  the 
provision  to  revise  and  extend. 

"If  the  Record  were  abbreviated  by  elec- 
tronic recording  and  the  speeches  of  the 
Members  placed  in  the  Record  as  they  were 
actually  delivered,  i  believe  that  some  of 
the  remarks  that  take  place  on  the  floor 
would  be  more  deliberately  considered,  more 
accurately  prepared,  and  would  be  of  greater 
historical  significance  to  people  hi  their 
attempt  to  Interpret  the  law  and  to  see 
which  way  Congress  is  going." 

Representative  Cunningham's  recom- 
mendations were  to: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Confine  extension  and  revision  of  remarks 
in  the  Record  to  grammatical  and  typo- 
graphical corrections. 

"Limit  each  Member  on  inclusion  of  arti- 
cles for  extension  in  the  Record  to  material 
pertaining  to  legislative  matters." 

Senator  Bayh  testified: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  expanding 
quantity  of  material  which  is  printed  in 
the  main  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  which  frequently  has  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  legislative  business  at  hand.  Although 
much  of  this  material  is  significant  and  may 
deserve  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
Congiess— I  do  so  myself — it  tends  to  clutter 
up  the  Record  and  make  It  less  valuable  for 
its  primary  purpose.  Since  the  Appendix  Is 
no  longer  being  published  in  permanent 
form.  I  would  suggest  that  such  Items  as 
reprints  of  editorials  and  articles  from  news- 
papers or  Journals,  communications  from 
constituents,  nonpertinent  speeches  by  out- 
siders, statements  of  congratulation  to  orga- 
nizations, individuals,  or  communities,  and 
other  mattprs  which  do  not  have  to  be 
preserved  tor  posterity,  and  all  the  other 
material  that  we  feel  is  important  to  bring 
to  the  ottentlon  of  our  colleagues,  that  this 
appear  automatically  in  the  Appendix  only. 
This  would  not  only  cut  down  on  printing, 
indexing,  and  binding  costs  but  also  would 
make  the  permanent  Record  a  more  man- 
ageable and  useful  documentary  source. 

The  then  Representative  Stafford 
testified: 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Congressional  Record  should  be  a 
record — on  the  Hou.se  side,  at  least — of  what 
transpires  in  the  Congress  and  not  a  resting 
place  for  the  press  releases  we  send  back 
home.  I  believe  only  those  remarks  which 
are  actually  made  on  the  floor  .should  appear 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  with  provisions 
in  the  Appendix  for  Informative  material 
relating  directly  to  legislation  under 
consideration. 


NUCLEAR  PI  ANT'S  SAFETY  SYSTEM 
FOUND  50 -PERCENT  FAULTY 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  .learn  that  nearly  half  of  the 
vital  safeguard  systems  at  the  Davis- 
Besse  nuclear  powerplant  were  recently 
found  to  be  defective.  The  Davis-Besse 
plant  is  located  just  west  of  Cleveland. 
The  American  public  has  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  rely  on  nuclear  power 
as  a  safe,  clean,  and  inexpensive  source 
of  energy.  We  have  also  been  told  re- 
peatedly that  the  probability  of  an  acci- 
dent is  extremely  remote.  Obviously,  this 
statement  depends  upon  a  100-percent 
eflicient  operation  of  the  nuclear  power- 
plant's  safety-related  equipment. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  workers  at  the 
nuclear  powerplant  at  Lusby,  Md.,  were 
exposed  to  dangerous  radiation  after  a 
reactor  coolant  pump  malfunctioned. 
The  short  history  of  our  operation  of  nu- 
clear power  stations  has  been  replete 
with  malfunctions  of  the  safety -related 
systems.  Luckily,  the  public  has  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  a  catastrophic  acci- 
dent. It  must  be  stressed  that  a  large  nu- 
clear reactor  accumulates  an  enormous 
amount  of  dangerous  and  highly  toxic 
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mateiials  during  normsd  operation, 
roughly  IV2  tons  of  such  material,  nearly 
one-fifth  of  which  is  gaseous  or  volatile. 
The  detonation  of  the  nuclear  weapon 
over  Hiroshima  pioduced  only  about  2 
pounds  of  these  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Quinn  appearing  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  July  13,  1975.  elaborated  upon 
the  findings  of  the  surprise  inspection  of 
the  nearly  completed  Davis-Besse  nuclear 
powerplant.  The  text  of  this  article 
follows: 

D.wis-Besse  Nuclear  Powerplant 
(By  Thomas  J.  Quinn) 

Inspectors  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  concerned  whether  the  Davte- 
Besse  nuclear  power  station  Is  being  built 
correctly,  have  found  problems  with  nearly 
half  the  safety-related  electrical  wiring  ex- 
amined. 

At  the  commission's  request.  Toledo  Edison 
Co.  has  organized  a  15-man  engineering  team 
to  reinspect  all  safety-related  wiring  in  the 
plant,  under  construction  outside  Port  Clin- 
ton 70  mUes  west  of  Cleveland. 

Toledo  Edison  has  estimated  the  relnspec- 
tlon  will  cost  more  than  (400,000. 

Commission  officials  said  they  are  con- 
cerned that  Toledo  EdI.son  may  al.so  have 
failed  to  imcover  other  significant  safety 
problems  in  the  plant.  The  commission  nov.- 
plans  to  step  up  Its  own  Inspections. 

To  help  find  out  what  else  may  be  wrong. 
Toledo  Edison  mailed  letters  July  3  to  each  ot 
the  plant's  1,200  construction  workers  urging 
them  to  report  any  possible  problems  and 
as<;urlng  them  their  identities  would  be  kept 
confidential. 

The  commission,  an  offshoot  of  the  now- 
defunct  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Is  espe- 
cially concerned  with  a  nuclear  plant's  safety 
systems  because  of  the  dangers  if  there  Is  a 
breakdown  in  any  of  them. 

According  to  federnl  government  studies, 
the  worst  possible  case  would  be  a  plant 
accident  coupled  with  a  safety  system  break- 
down that  could  release  large  amounts  of 
deadly  radioactive  substances. 

Etonald  Terrell,  Toledo  Edison's  public  in- 
formation manager,  .said  chances  of  such  an 
accident  at  Davis-Besse  were  astronomical!  v 
remote  because  of  built-in  safeguards,  In- 
cluding the  duplication  of  the  many  safety 
systems. 

Terrell  and  Eugene  Novak,  the  company's 
project  enlgneer  for  Davis-Besse,  were  asked 
If  the  extreme  low  probability  of  such  an 
accident  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
safety-related  wlrUig  and  other  safety  sys- 
tems were  working  correctly. 

They  said  It  was. 

The  electrical  problems  were  uncovered  by 
a  team  of  commission  Inspectors  during  a 
four-day  unannounced  inspection  in  May. 
The  four-man  team  foimd  one  or  more  prob- 
lems with  24  of  51  electric  cables  they 
checked. 

There  are  about  2.750  safety-related  cables 
m  the  plant,  according  to  the  commission, 
and  If  the  same  proportion  of  problems  Is 
found  In  the  other  cables,  then  about  1.300 
would  have  some  deficiencies. 

James  G.  Keepler.  the  commission's  re- 
gional director,  said  he  expects  other  elec- 
trical problems  v.  ill  be  found,  but  he  will  not 
have  a  final  report  U!U11  relnspectlon  Is  com- 
pleted by  September. 

The  plant,  owned  Jointly  by  Toledo  Edison 
and  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 
is  being  built  by— and  Is  to  be  operated  by — 
Toledo  Edison.  Commercial  operation  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  September  1976.  The 
plant  is  about  90"!  completed. 

Those  aiding  the  reinspection  Include  10 
engineers  from  the  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  office 
of  Bechtel  Corp..  the  plant's  main  contrac- 
tor, and  workers  from  Fishbach  &  Moore  Elec- 
trical Contract  Inc.  of  Chicago,  the  subcon- 
tranoi-  for  electrical  installation. 
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Commission  iuspectors  have  been  monitor- 
ing the  relnspectlon. 

Keepler  said  the  comnUssion  considers  the 
electrical  problems  significant  and  called  th» 
commtsslop.'s  relnspectton  request  "a  drastlo 
acrion." 

Keepler  said  these  problems  had  not  been 
uncovered  by  Toledo  Edison  or  Us  contrac- 
tors. This  hiis  cast  doubt,  be  said,  oa  the 
quality  of  work  being  done  In  other  pans 
of  the  plant. 

Because  of  the  breakdovm  in  what  Is  called 
Toledo  Edison's  quality  assurance  program, 
Keepler  said  he  has  ordered  his  inspectors  to 
increase  the  frequency  and  scope  of  their 
inspections  into  the  safety-related  piping  and 
other  key  systems  in  the  plant. 

"We  are  sharpening  our  eyes  in  other 
areas,"  Keepler  said. 

He  added  that  the  discovery  of  the  electri- 
cal problems  have  "bothered  us  .  .  .  and 
shattered  our  confldence  a  little  bit"  in 
Toledo  Edison. 

Keepler  said  the  company  has  not  been 
"riding  herd"  on  Its  contractors  and  has 
O'-erly  relied  on  them. 

He  said  Toledo  Edison,  like  other  small 
utility  firms  building  a  nuclear  power  plant, 
tended  to  delegate  much  of  the  Inspection 
responsibility  to  their  contractors. 

"By  doing  this,  some  utilities  get  biu-ned. 
Contractors,  themselves  stretched  thin,  cut 
corners  here  and  there,"  Keepler  said. 

He  said  that  while  the  contractors  also  were 
at  fatUt,  the  commission  still  holds  Toledo 
Edison  responsible. 

He  said  the  electricians  installing  the  ca- 
bles had  not  been  given  detailed  enough  in- 
structions and  their  work  had  not  been 
properly  Inspected. 

He  said  commission  inspectors  foimd  that 
some  cables  were  damaged,  placed  too  closely 
together  or  otherwise  incorrectly  Installed. 
"Placing  cables  too  close  could  Jeopardize 
a  plant's  safety,  for  Instance,  In  case  of  a 
fire."  Keepler  said. 

The  problems  were  found  In  safety-re- 
lated cables  in  the  control  room,  in  those 
feeding  into  the  control  room  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  plant.  About  20 "i  of  the  elec- 
trical wiring  in  the  plant  is  considered  saf- 
ety-related. 

Keepler,  whose  office  Is  in  Chicago,  said 
similar  electrical  problems  have  been  found 
m  other  plants  under  construction  in  the 
eight  Midwest  states  under  his  Jxu-isdiction. 
However,  he  said,  the  number  and  the 
nature  of  the  electrical  problems  found  at 
Davis-Besse  were  more  extensive. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  slmUar  problems 
found  In  other  plants  were  isolated  and 
did  not  indicate  a  breakdown  in  a  utility 
company's  inspection  procedures. 

Novak,  Terrell  and  other  Toledo  Edlsou 
officials  said  the  company  has  been  taking 
steps  to  become  more  aware  of  the  quality 
of  work  being  done  in  the  plant. 

Besides  WTltlng  to  the  construction  work- 
ers, the  company  on  June  27  also  sent  letters 
to  nine  of  the  plants  contractors  asking 
them  to  report  any  possible  problems. 

In  the  letters  to  workers,  Toledo  Edison 
listed  the  office  and  home  telephone  numbers 
of  four  company  officials. 

Terrell  said  the  company  had  assumed  it 
had  been  getting  the  necessary  feedback 
from  workers  and  contractors  through  the 
chain  of  conunand.  but  will  not  assume  that 
any  more. 

Terrell  also  said  the  company  in  the  last 
five  months  has  raised  from  7  to  12  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  quality  assurance  staff, 
which  monitors  the  work  in  the  plant. 

The  commission's  findings  indicate.  Novak 
said,  that  Toledo  Edison,  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, also  had  decided  that  a  total  relnspec- 
tton was  needed. 

Some  problems  the  commission  uncovered 
were  based  on  a  difference  in  Interpreting 
design  requirements,  Novak  said,  so  that 
what  may  now  appear  to  be  a  problem  may 
turn  out  not  to  be  one  at  all. 
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He  noted  that  while  the  commission  was 
concerned  that  some  separation  barriers  for 
electric  cables  had  not  been  Installed,  there 
bad  been  plans  for  installing  them  later. 

Novak  also  said  that  while  the  installa- 
tion of  some  cables  did  not  meet  design  re- 
quirements, this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  installation  was  unsafe. 

Keepler  said  that  the  electrical  problem  Is 
more  significant  than  another  construction 
problem  at  Davis-Besse  brought  to  the  com- 
mission's attention  last  July. 

In  that  case,  a  former  employe  of  one  of 
the  plant's  contractors  alleged  protective 
paint  had  been  applied  without  assurance 
that  it  could  meet  the  standards  for  safety- 
related  work. 

Keepler  said  that  this  allegation  had  been 
"right  and  meaningful." 

But,  he  said,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
paint  Job  was  faiUty.  The  paint  will  be  tested 
to  insure  it  has  good  adhesiveness  and  other 
required  features  before  commercial  opera- 
tion begins. 

Toledo  Edison  officials  have  questioned 
whether  the  quality  of  the  paint  was  a  prob- 
lem at  all,  but  have  agreed  that  the  proper 
procedures  were  not  followed. 

Keepler  said  the  paint  and  electrical  prob- 
lems are  alike  in  that  "namely,  the  contrac- 
tor failed  to  do  his  job  and  Toledo  Edison 
faUed  to  do  their  Job." 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  Isolated 
problems  like  the  paint  Job  would  not  crop 
up  during  construction  of  such  a  complex 
technological  facility  as  a  nuclear  power 
plant,  Keepler  said. 

"The  Important  thing  is  that  there  Is  a 
system  for  preventing  reoccurrence  and  as- 
suring corrective  action, "  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  applaud  Mr. 
Keepler  and  his  staff  for  their  vigilance 
and  to  urge  more  stringent  inspections 
of  this  plant,  the  projected  Perry  nu- 
clear complex  and  all  nuclear  power- 
plants  imder  construction.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  complete  agreement  with  the 
editorial  comments  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  on  July  15,  1975,  that  our 
nuclear  powerplants  must  be  no  less  than 
100  percent  safe.  The  text  of  this  edi- 
torial follows. 

For   100   Percent  Safe  Nuclear   Plant 

A  team  of  federal  nuclear  Inspectors 
pulled  a  surprise  inspection  at  the  Davis- 
Besse  nuclear  power  station  near  Port  Clin- 
ton. That  team  found  Just  about  half  the 
safety  cables  it  examined  to  be  damaged  or 
incorrectly  installed. 

■We  find  that  profoundly  disturbing.  It  is 
nearly  unbelleveable  that  any  part  of  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  should  be  put  together 
any  way  except  perfectly. 

There  is  such  danger  of  leakage  of  radia- 
tion, or  injury  to  people,  one  would  thmk 
that  the  people  buUding  the  station  would 
be  more  meticulous. 

Public  protest  arises  over  every  accident 
at  any  nuclear  installation.  Cracked  pipes, 
falUng  safety  warnings  and  leakages  that 
turn  up  downstream  from  power  plants  have 
caused  shutdowns  and  repeated  inspections. 
And  recently  the  pace  of  nuclear  power  In 
its  growth  has  proved  to  be  disappointlnglv 
slow,  partly  due  to  these  Jam-ups. 

Of  course  there  are  often  debatable  find- 
ings. It  could  be  that  some  of  the  cables 
marked  as  wrongly  Installed  by  the  Inspec- 
tors from  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission can  be  said  to  be  safe,  or  even  prop- 
erly placed. 

But  there  certainly  should  not  be  any 
damaged  cables  along  a  circuit  which  guar- 
antes  the  .safety  of  the  Davis-Besse  plant. 
What  excuse  can   there  be  for  that? 

Responsible  primarUy  is  the  Toledo  Edi- 
son Co..  which  Is  buUdlng  the  plant  for  It- 
self and  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.    Next    come    the    principal    contractor, 
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Bechtel  Corp.,  and  then  the  Plshbach  &, 
Moore  Electrical  Contract,  Inc. 

And  then  come  electrician  foremen,  elec- 
tricians, engineers  who  fully  imderstand  the 
meaning  of  the  blueprints  that  say  exactly 
how  the  whole  system  has  to  be  built. 

Toledo  Edison  has  been  asked  to  set  up 
its  own  reinspection  team,  to  go  back  over 
every  bit  of  the  work.  Surely  that  company 
has  enough  of  its  own  capital,  its  own  repu- 
tation and  its  own  corporate  philosophy  at 
stake  to  compel  it  to  do  an  aUrtlght  Job  of 
scrutuilzlng  the  Davis-Besse  plant. 

Energy  sources  have  become  uncertain. 
An  energy-centered  civilization  such  as  Am- 
erlcas  needs  nuclear  and  other  power  ur- 
gently. And  It  needs  them  to  be  depend- 
able—and totally,  100  ;.  safe. 


THE  PURSUIT  OP  JUSTICE  IN  THE 
REGULATION   OP  BUSINESS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEOBGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

■  Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  enter  the  200th  year  since 
the  founding  of  our  country,  it  is  indeed 
appropriate  to  recall  the  reasons  for  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Our  an- 
cestors were  harassed  by  agents  of  the 
British  Crown  and  burdened  by  insidious 
taxation.  Fed  up  with  the  encroaching 
totalitarianism,  they  threw  off  the 
shackles  of  tyranny.  Hopefully,  in  Amer- 
ica, the  people  would  never  again  be 
subject  to  the  whims  of  despotism. 

Perhaps  the  tales  of  our  Revolution  are 
familiar  to  most  Americans,  but  the 
modern  day  applications  are  not.  Our 
forefathers  would  be  appalled  at  the  ac- 
cumlated  power  of  our  present  Federal 
Government.  Individualism  and  progress 
are  being  stifled  by  the  paternalistic  at- 
tempts of  the  state  at  economic  control. 
Our  colleague  Representative  Philip  m. 
Crane  of  Illinois,  has  recently  written 
about  the  injustice  of  our  existing  regula- 
tions In  the  field  of  business.  His  article, 
"The  Pm-suit  of  Justice  in  the  Regulation 
of  Business,"  appeared  In  the  July  1975 
issue  of  Nation's  Business,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  read  with  a  real  understanding 
of  the  principles  for  which  our  forebears 
lived  and  died.  The  text  of  the  article 
follows : 

The  PifRsi'ir  of  Justice  in  the  Regulation 
OF  Business 
(By  Representative  Philip  M.  Crane) 
The  success  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  has  traditionally  depended  on 
a  maximum  of  individual  initiative  and  a 
minimum  of  governmental  Interference. 

But  the  expansion  of  the  federal  regula- 
tory agencies,  both  in  terms  of  numbers  and 
enforcement  powers,  flies  In  the  face  of  that 
tradition. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  business.nien  view 
a  number  of  these  agencies  as  all-ln-one 
combinations  of  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury. 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, for  example,  is  empowered  to  Issue 
cease  and  desLst  orders  that  have  all  the 
force  of  law. 

Other  agencies  haul  businessmen  Into 
court  If  the  businesses  do  not  comply  with 
directives  Issued  In  agency  proceedings.  For 
example,  1972  legislation  gave  the  Equal  Em- 
pJbyment  Opportunity  Commission  the  right 
to  take  court  action  against  private  emplov- 
ers  without  going  through  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's legal  arm,  tl-.e  Justice  Department. 
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INNOCENCE   IS   NOT  ENOUGH 

The  inherent  danger  In  such  a  system  Is 
the  extent  to  which  coercion  and  Intimida- 
tion, rather  than  Justice  and  due  process,  are 
employed  In  bringing  about  compliance  with 
directives. 

In  too  many  cases,  businessmen  cited  by 
a  federal  agency  for  some  alleged  violation 
are  stire  they  are  innocent,  but  prefer  to  give 
in  rather  than  shoulder  the  heavier  cost  of 
contesting  the  agency  In  court. 

Still  others  head  off  the  possibility  of  ci- 
tations and  heavy  legal  costs  by  taking  ac- 
tion which  even  the  agency  would  find  un- 
necessary. 

Because  of  the  present  Inequities.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  put  the  business- 
man on  a  more  equal  footing  and  to  ensure 
that  a  regulatory  agency's  findings  are  based 
on  the  merits  of  a  given  case,  not  on  govern- 
mental coercion. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  provide  compen- 
sation for  defendants  where  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  filed  a  civil  suit  and  lost  the  case. 
A  businessman  found  Innocent  of  charges 
brought  by  a  regulatory  agency  would  be 
reimbursed  by  the  government  for  reasonable 
legal  fees  he  Incurred  In  fighting  the  case. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  have  these 
results: 

Businessmen  confident  of  vindication 
would  be  able  to  challenge  regulatory  agency 
findings  without  fear  of  incurring  sulwtan- 
tial  legal  expenses  Just  to  prove  that  they 
are  right. 

Regulatory  agencies  would  be  discouraged 
from  forcing  conformity  with  their  directives 
by  harassing  businessmen  who  don't  have 
the  financial  resources  to  fight  back. 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  success- 
ful defendants  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
public  on  whether  the  agencies  were  doing 
an  effective  Job  or  being  overzealous. 

The  injustice  of  a  businessman  having  to 
pay  for  his  defense  while  his  tax  dollars  are 
being  used  to  help  prosecute  the  casse  against 
him  would  be  eliminated. 

A  THREAT  TO  ALL 

The  existing  situation  is  a  potential  prob- 
lem for  businesses  of  aU  sizes. 

Many  smaUer  businesses  simply  cannot 
afford  to  hire  a  high-priced  attorney  to  rep- 
resent them  in  court.  And  they  fear  that 
even  if  they  did  win  a  court  test,  they  would 
not  only  be  out  the  legal  fees  but  woiUd  be 
the  target  of  repeated  retaliatory  Investiga- 
tions in  the  future.  Their  ability  to  pay  legal 
fees  would  eventually  run  out. 

So  they  don't  make  waves.  They  prefer 
Instead  to  comply  as  best  they  can  with 
demands.  Demands,  for  example,  that  they 
buy  new  equipment  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er It  Is  Jtistifled  on  a  cost-benefit  basis 

Unfortunately,  some  businessmen  have 
round  that  the  compliance  route  does  not 
work.  They  have  been  forced  to  go  out  of 
business  after  a  lifetime  of  work  that  has 
provided  employment  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  many  others. 

Many  larger  companies  have  resorted  to 
hiring  high-priced  consiUtants— at  «10  000 
to  $100,000  each— to  advise  them  of  their 
potential  llablUty  under  regulatory  stand- 
ards. Some  have  Invested  thousands  or  even 
millions  of  dollars  In  what  could  be  termed 
Industrial  preventive  medicine  in  hopes  of 
heading  off  trouble.  Still  others  have  adopted 
policies,  such  as  reverse  discrimination  m 
meeting  guidelines  for  minority  hiring,  that 
might  avoid  problems  in  one  area  but  erode 
the  morale  of  their  other  employees  or  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  customers. 

THB   CONSUMER   PATS 

None  of  these  actions  helps  achieve  the  In- 

creaaed  productivity  needed  if  the  economy 

is  to  rebound  and  open  up  more  employment 

opportunitleB  for  aU.  On  tbe  contrary,  In- 
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creased  costs  that  business  incurs  In  meet- 
ing regiUatory  directives  are  passed  on  to 
the  very  consumers  that  so  many  of  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  are  supposed  to  protect. 

At  stake  here,  ultimately,  is  the  future 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  If  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  with  all  their  resources,  are 
allowed  to  abuse  their  power,  the  system  is 
in  danger.  Thus,  It  Is  up  to  Congress,  which 
created  these  agencies  in  the  first  place,  to 
see  that  they  do  not  get  out  of  hand. 

I  am  encouraged  by  President  Ford's  call 
for  regulatory  agency  reform  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  members  of  Congpress  have 
Introduced  bills  dealing  with  these  agencies 
and  some  of  their  weaknesses. 

Also,  I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  Americans  are  l>eglnning  to 
reall2«  that  regulatory  agencies  are.  In  part, 
responsible  for  the  delays  in  construction 
of  nuclear  power  plants,  the  Increased  costs 
of  automobiles,  the  shortages  of  natural  gas, 
the  delays  In  developing  new  sources  of  oil, 
and  the  plight  of  our  nation's  railroads — to 
mention  Just  a  few  examples. 

As  a  consequence,  Americans  are  beginning 
to  question  whether  government  regulation 
is  costing  more  than  It  Is  worth. 

QUOTAS,   NOT    MERIT 

Let  us  look  at  what  might  result  from  one 
form  of  regulation— by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

As  noted  above,  EEOC  can  bring  suit 
against  a  company  that  It  claims  engages  in 
discrimination  in  hiring  and  promotion.  To 
avoid  a  civil  suit,  the  company  must  take 
what  Is  known  as  affirmative  action  to  elimi- 
nate such  discrimination. 

EEOC  talks  of  guidelines  and  goals  and 
denies  it  Is  mandating  quotas  for  the  hiring 
or  promotion  of  minority  group  members. 

In  practice,  it  Is  making  quotas — not 
merit — the  basis  for  hiring  and  promotion 
until  certain  ratios  are  reached. 

What  would  happen  If  a  top  professional 
basketball  team  were  ordered  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  make  sure  Its  racial  composi- 
tion reflected  that  of  all  basketball  players 
In  the  surrounding  area? 

The  quality  of  the  team's  performance 
would  decline,  some  outstanding  players 
would  never  get  a  chance  to  make  the  squad, 
and  fans  would  stay  away  in  droves. 

Fortunately,  afllrmative  action  has  not  yet 
reached  pro  basketbaU.  We  can  stlU  appre- 
ciate the  skUlB  of  Chet  Walker,  Bob  Love, 
Walt  Frazler,  Earl  Monroe,  Kareeen  Abdul 
Jabbar,  and  many  others  who  have  earned 
the  right  to  play  through  their  own  ablUtles 
and  not  through  some  artificial  mechanism. 

I  hope  affirmative  action  never  does  reach 
pro  basketbaU.  • 

But  If  It  does,  I  would  like  to  see  every 
owner  erf  a  professional  basketball  team  able 
to  challenge  the  government  In  court  with 
the  assurance  that  a  legal  victory  could  be 
achieved  without  a  financial  loss. 

Compensation  for  winning  defendants  In 
civil  suits  brought  by  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies would  provide  that  assurance. 

DICCINO   THEIR    OWN    CRAVES 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  many 
businessmen  must  feel  they  are  being  made 
to  dig  their  own  giaves  when  they  see  arrayed 
against  them  the  tremendous  resources  of  a 
federal  government  they  are  paying  substan- 
tial taxes  to  support. 

There  Is  a  compelling  need  to  restore  a 
proper  balance  between  business  and  govern- 
ment—a balance  that  gives  each  side  an  op- 
portunity to  present  its  case  for  a  decision 
on  the  merits. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  what  Is,  after  all,  simple 
American  Justice  as  we  have  come  to  know  It. 
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SOLAR  ENERGY  IN  COLORADO 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
debated  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  authorization 
recently,  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  new  energy  sources.  And 
with  shortages  widely  predicted  for  both 
natural  gas  and  oil,  I  suspect  we  are 
going  to  hear  a  lot  more.  The  fact  is 
we  simply  must  reduce  our  dependence 
on  oil  and  gas,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  reducing  our  vulnerability  to  political 
or  corporate  blackmail,  but  also  because 
these  are  finite  fuels. 

Many  of  us  during  the  ERDA  debate 
voiced  our  skepticism  about  nuclear 
power,  and  suggested  solar  power  as  the 
obvious  alternative.  I  would  now  like  to 
call  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
opinion  column  by  Fred  G.  Jager,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Denver.  The  Journal,  by  the 
way,  is  in  Itself  worthy  of  your  attention. 
It  is  a  weekly  devoted  to  a  unique  mix- 
ture of  business  news  and  political  com- 
mentary. Alongside  a  list  of  building 
permits  issued  during  the  previous  week, 
one  is  likely  to  find  an  irreverent,  bril- 
liantly executed  cartoon  on  local  issues. 
Its  columnists,  including  Mr.  Jager,  run 
the  gamut  from  right  to  left.  There  is  no 
mushy  reading  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Journal. 

Mr.  Jager's  article   discusses  several 
solar  energy  projects  in  Colorado.  He 
also  adds  some  very  pertinent  reflections 
on  policies   that  would  encourage  de- 
velopment and  use  of  already-existing 
solar  energy  plans.  Today  Is  not  too  soon 
to  start  harnessing  the  Sun.  I  insert  Mr. 
Jager's  article  in  the  Rkcord: 
Jacix:    BusufEss    View 
(By  Fred  G.  Jager) 
It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  another  major 
crisis  la  shaping  up  in  the  United  States. 
However,  what  Is  not  common  knowledge  Is 
that  the  solution  to  that  crisis  exists  very 
possibly  In  the  state  of  Colorado. 

The  crisis  to  which  I  am  referring  is  the 
energy  Issue.  The  White  House  predicted  last 
week  that  while  there  will  probably  not  be 
gasoline  shortages  for  motorists  this  summer 
(which  should  be  excellent  news  for  our 
lucrative  tourist  Industry  in  this  state) ,  there 
wlU  be  serious  national  natural  gas  shortage 
this  fall  and  winter.  This  shortage  will  be 
felt  most  Intensely  in  the  industrial  states 
of  the  midwest  and  northeast.  Then  in  an 
effort  to  give  us  some  comfort  Washington 
announced  that  In  a  three-part,  twenty-five 
year  plan,  solar  power  as  a  source  of  energy 
In  the  2l8t  century  was  elevated  to  a  priority 
position  by  the  Federal  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  But  while 
solar  power  may  be  scheduled  to  be  of  major 
use  In  the  21st  century,  the  nation  unfor- 
tunately wiU  still  be  Importing  oU  until  at 
least  1995. 

In  simultaneous  press  conferences  In 
Washington  and  Chicago,  ERDA  nffw-i»i«  said 
that  the  solar  electric  approach  to  produc- 
ing energy  was  given  high  priority  because 
It  represents  a  "vlrtuaUy  InexhatuUble  en- 
ergy resource  of  the  future."  In  a  correspond- 
ing budget  request  to  Congress.  Robert  C. 
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Seamans.  Jr.,  ERDA  Administrator,  asked  for 
a  27%  increase  In  solar  research  funds  for 
a  total  of  $89  million  for  fiscal  1976. 

Putting  all  that  together,  my  basic  eco- 
nomics 101  theory  says  that  if  the  supplies  of 
domestic  natural  gas  are  going  to  diminish, 
and  if  we  must  rely  on  Imported  oil  until 
at  least  1995,  and  if  Congress  will  not  go  along 
with  dramatically  increasing  the  number  of 
nuclear  power  stations,  and  that  there  Is 
only  so  much  coal  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able, then  clearly  the  price  for  heating  your 
home  or  business  or  driving  your  car  Is  going 
to  increase  dramatically.  Very  good  observa- 
tion, Mr.  Jager! 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?."  you  ask  in 
despair. 

Speaking  before  the  fourth  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  Denver  chamber  of  conunerce's 
environmental  council  last  month,  John  Bay- 
less,  president  of  Solaron  Corporation,  said 
that  by  1980  the  solar  heating  and  cooling 
hardware  market  could  be  a  $1  billion  an- 
nual Industry  in  the  United  States.  He  ob- 
served that  the  solar  heating  and  cooling 
Industry  will  go  down  in  history  as  having 
had  it  birthplace  in  Colorado. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  you  will  do 
when  you  are  faced  with  a  potential  heating 
bill  of  $100  to  $200  per  month,  perhaps  as 
early  as  three  or  four  years  from  now  and 
even  earlier  If  you  are  living  in  a  rural  area 
where  you  have  to  rely  on  propane.  Consider 
further  what  you  will  do  if  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  get 
sufficient  fuel  for  your  home  at  any  price. 
Without  question,  that  may  be  the  problem 
facing  many  sections  of  the  United  States 
even  this  year.  It  is  easy  on  these  hot  "um- 
mer  days  not  to  t>e  particularly  concerned 
about  it  until  you  consider  that  about  120 
days  from  now  it  is  going  to  become  a  major 
worry  again. 

In  previous  columns  I  have  noted  that  solar 
architects  such  as  Richard  L.  Crowther  of  the 
Denver-based  firm  Crowther-Kruse-McWll- 
llams  have  gained  a  national  repuUtion  for 
their  considerations  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  concepts  in  the  construction  of  resi- 
dential and  commercial  facilities.  There  are 
at  least  two  major  equipment  and  technology 
firms  establishing  national  reputations  for 
their  successful  Involvement  with  solar  heat- 
ing Installations  in  existing  commercial  fa- 
cilities or  facilities  under  development.  Thus 
here  in  Colorado,  the  day  to  day  technology 
necessary  to  make  solar  heating  possible  for 
your  home  or  business  ife  being  developed,  and 
the  world  Is  spreading  nationally  that  Colo- 
radans  have  an  answer. 

John  Bayless  is  the  president  of  Solaron 
Corporation,  a  publicly  held  company  or- 
ganized In  April,  1974  to  develop,  manufac- 
t\ire,  and  market  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems  for  residential  and  commercial  build- 
ings. The  Solaron  system  includes  a  flat  plate 
rooftop  collector,  metal  ductwork,  and  bins  of 
rock  in  the  basement  for  heat  storage.  After 
finding  that  hydronlc  systems  (those  using 
water  for  heat  transfer  and  storage)  are 
costly  to  install  and  maintain,  the  company 
developed  the  use  of  air  for  heat  transfer. 
The  collectors  absorb  solar  energy,  convert 
It  to  beat  and  use  air  to  transfer  the  heat 
into  the  home.  Oump  Glass  Company  of 
Denver  is  installing  a  Solaron  system  in  Its 
new  one  million  doUar  plant  headquarters 
now  under  construction.  It  will  be  the  na- 
tion's first  solar  heating  system  in  a  new 
commercial/ industrial  building.  It  is  pro- 
jected to  save  77  per  cent  of  other  fuel  re- 
quirements for  the  building's  7,180  square 
feet  of  office  and  showroom. 

A  different  approach  to  the  problem,  but 
one  that  leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  i.e.  a 
viable  solar  heating  alternative  for  residen- 
tial construction,  is  being  developed  by  Inter- 
national Solarthermics  Corporation  of  Neder- 
land,  Colorado.  This  company,  headed  by 
John  Keyes  and  Henry  Leak,  is  a  closed  cor- 
poration, totally  internally  funded,  special- 
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Izlng  In  research  and  development.  ISC  does 
not  manufacture  or  market  its  product,  a 
backyard  solar  furnace.  Itself.  Instead  it  uses 
licensed  manufacturers  across  the  nation, 
who  pay  an  initial  licensing  fee  and  royalty 
to  produce  the  ISC  system  under  various 
local  names.  Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
had  the  chance  last  week  to  see  the  ISC 
solar  furnace.  It  is  an  amazingly  simple  de- 
vice using  ordinary  materials  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  general  public.  The  system  re- 
quirts  no  particular  adaptation  to  ones  home 
as  does  the  roof-top  Solaron.  Instead  the 
ISC  solar  furnace  is  a  free  standing,  A-frame 
type  building.  The  storage  method  uses 
jrocks.  and  like  the  Solaron  system,  the  ISC 
(Concept  uses  forced  air  as  its  lieat  transfer 
device.  This  system  is  ea.sily  adaptable  to 
exi.stlng  conventional  forced  air  healing 
systems. 

This  article  is  not  to  sell  you  on  either 
Solaron.  or  International  Solartliermlcs  Cor- 
poration systems.  Instead,  it  is  to  illustrate 
that  there  Is  an  alternative  to  the  increas- 
ingly critical  availability  and  expense  prob- 
lems associated  with  natural  gas,  propane, 
imported  oil,  coal,  etc.  As  I  write  thl.s  column, 
I  am  smiling  because  in  front  of  me  is  a 
brochure  put  out  by  International  Solar- 
thermics. On  the  cover  of  that  brochure  is 
a  very  official  looking  gentleman  sitting  in 
his  overstuffed  armchair  wagging  his  finger 
and  saying,  "Man  will  never  fly!  .  .  .  Elec- 
tricity wont  replace  gaslights !  .  .  .  The  earth 
Is  flat!  .  .  .  Solar  heating  is  ten  years  away!" 
We  now  know  that  just  simply  isn't  true. 

Solar  heating  Is  here,  it's  now.  It's  afTord- 
able.  and  it  is  increasingly  becoming  an  bx- 
celient  investment  for  the  residential  or  com- 
mercial building  owner.  Let  me  offer  this 
challenge  to  the  realtors  in  our  state,  as  well 
aj  to  the  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Would  it  not  be  appropriate  for  these  orga- 
nizations to  develop  a  campaign  to  make 
Colorado  a  leader  in  the  solar  heating  indus- 
try by  lobbying  for  the  following: 

1.  A  PUC  utility  rate  restructuring  offer- 
ing incentives  for  buildings  that  operate 
more  efficiently.  Have  lower  power  rates  for 
those  buildings  that  use  less  energy  instead 
of  lower  rates  for  those  that  use  more,  as  is 
true  now.  As  you  are  aware,  Public  Service 
Company  in  effect  gives  volume  discounts 
facilities  using  more  energy.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  we  penalize  those  that  use  more 
Instead  of  those  that  use  the  least. 

2.  I  thougnt  I'd  never  say  It,  but  how  about 
a  law  expressing  mandatory  maximum  utili- 
zation per  cubic  foot  of  space  in  a  building. 
It  would  be  analogous  to  the  55  mile  per  hour 
speed  limit  on  highways.  The  new  law  would 
not  tell  you  how  to  design  a  building  or  what 
to  build  it  from,  but  would  say  that  there 
are  only  so  many  BTU's  per  cubic  foot  that 
you  can  allocate  to  the  structure.  That  im- 
plies utilizing  an  increasing  amount  of  solar 
energy  as  the  heating  and  cooling  technique. 

3.  How  about  a  plan  for  not  taxing  solar 
energy  collection  equipment  on  a  structure? 
This  would  make  the  property  taxes  sub- 
stantially less  and  therefore  reward  develop- 
ers who  integrate  solar  energy  systems  into 
their  structiues. 

4.  An  X  per  cent  interest  rate  discount  for 
any  buUding  that  is  developed  or  remodeled 
utUlzing  solar  energy  systems.  This  Interest 
difference  could  be  made  up  by  a  federal 
subsidy  to  a  savings  and  loan  association. 
After  all,  why  not  give  that  subsidy  to  the 
S&L's  rather  than  a  subsidy  to  people  to  dig 
up  more  fossil  fuel  or  extract  more  oil.  Save 
dollars,  but  better  utilization  of  the  money. 

6.  Let's  talk  about  tax  incentives  for  com- 
panies who  develop  solar  devices.  Maybe  they 
should  fall  Into  a  special  corporate  tax  brac- 
ket. On  that  basis  they  could  put  out  a  prod- 
uct at  a  lower  price  and  therefore  make  the 
products  more  affordable  to  the  developer. 
This  means  a  great  Incentive  for  those  com- 
panies who  put  out  better  equipment,  etc. 

If  the  developers,  lenders  and  realtors  of 
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Colorado  are  truly  interested  in  being  part 
of  the  solution  to  the  energy  problem,  and  if 
these  organizations  as  well  as  the  commer- 
cial and  political  world  in  our  state  desire  ti 
be  national  solution  leaders,  then  let's  get 
behind  the  solar  heating  concept,  for  suiely 
it  is  a  warm,  comfortable  feeling. 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

OP    OKl,AHOM.\ 

JN  t:;e  house  of  represeiitatives 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1975 

M,-.  STEED.  Mr.  Spaakei',  I  hercwiih 
iiicl'iide  another  in.;tallment  of  the  ma- 
teiials  provided  by  the  Federal  Election.? 
Commission  for  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  For  ths  Members  who  de- 
sire to  retain  a  copy  of  the  entire  serie., 
other  instalments  were  ririnted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  on  June  2, 
June  2'.  July  9,  and  July  14.  Additio?ai 
inst.  llmenLs  will  be  made  available  as 
coon  as  pos5ible.  Tho  material  follov,^: 

Deah  Commissioners:  Pursuant  to  Section 
437i'  of  Title  2,  United  States  Code,  it  Is  re- 
spectively requested  hereby  that  the  Com- 
mission issue  advisory  opinions  with  regsrU 
to  the  Presidential  Nominating  Conventions 
of  the  respective  parties  and  the  following 
recommendations  are  made  relating  to  the 
following  subject  matters  for  consideration. 
The  recommended  advisory  o.>inlo:is  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  of  bsickground  Iifor- 
maclon  brieily  describing  Presidential  Nomi- 
nating Convention  prrcedures. 

PalSIDENTT^L     NOMINATING    CONVENTION 

pROCEBtmns 

The  major  politicil  p.*riies,  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  (Parties),  traditionally  every 
four  (4)  years  hold  Presidential  Nominating 
Conventions  (co:iventions) .  The  next  con- 
venticis  wUl  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1976. 
Preparation  for  such  conventions  are  already 
underway.  The  Site  Committee  hearings  are 
being  held  and  the  process  of  determining 
the  sites  for  the  respective  parties  is  under- 
way presently. 

The  Site  Committees  of  the  respective  par- 
ties have  held  hearings  and  have  received 
proposals  from  would-be  host  cities  and  con- 
template visiting  certain  bidding  cities  and 
will  make  a  final  determination  of  the  rec- 
ommended site  to  the  respective  National 
Committees  thereafter  for  confirmation. 

Traditionally  the  bidding  cities,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  encourage  and  Induce  the  choice  of 
their  respective  cities  as  a  site  for  the  Con- 
vention both  directly  and  through  conven- 
tion and  tourist  attracting  entities  offer  a 
variety  of  services  and  facilities,  some  at  no 
charge  and  some  at  reduced  charges.  Such 
convention  and  tourist  attracting  entities  in 
the  local  community  or  the  state  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  local  Host  Committee,  non-profit 
corporate  entitles,  organizations  of  local  busi- 
nessmen including  those  representing  hotels 
in  which  Convention  officials  and  personnel 
will  be  housed  Join  the  cities  and  states  in 
offering  such  facilities  and  services. 

In  evaluating  the  respective  site  bids  the 
Site  Committee  obviously  takes  into  consid- 
eration such  facilities  and  services  as  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  site  selection  process. 
It  Is  generally  understood  that  such  goods 
and  services  made  available  lx>th  directly 
and  indirectly  have  historically  been  offered 
by  the  bidding  cities  and  organization  tour- 
ist attracting  entities  to  the  Conventions  as 
a  matter  of  history  and  precedent. 
Examples  of  such  Inducing  facilities  and 
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services  offered  on  behalf  of  the  bidding 
cities,  states  and  connected  entitles  are  free 
use  of  auditorium  or  convention  center  fa- 
cilities, and  construction  of  interior  plat- 
forms and  seating  arrangements  therein; 
parking  and  staking  areas  for  personnel  and 
iot  the  media;  transportation  services  in- 
cluding bus  transportation  for  the  Conven- 
tion personnel  and  attendees  as  well  as  auto- 
niobiles  for  Convention  personnel  and 
V.I.P.'s:  law  enforcement,  ambulance  and 
other  needed  public  services;  the  loaning  to 
tiie  oonvenfion  of  tourist  bureau  personnel 
I.)r  housing,  reservation  and  entertainmenl. 
services:  hotel  facilities  as  well  as  convention 
hall  facilities  for  office  u.se  of  olncials  and 
staff  of  the  conventions  and  hotels  for  sleep- 
ing accommodation  for  such  officials;  trans- 
portation, accommodation  and  hospitality 
lor  the  site  committees  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  the  convention  and 
numerous  other  facilities  and  services  re- 
lated to  the  convention. 

Relating  to  sucli  services  and  facilities 
supplied  free  or  at  reduced  cost,  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  2  million  dollar  limitation 
for  the  conventions,  in  light  of  the  approxi- 
mate $1,750,000  average  ccst  lor  the  conven- 
tions for  1972  exclusive  of  such  services  and 
facilities  and  in  light  of  increased  costs  that 
have  occurred  since  1972,  unless  such  con- 
tributions of  facilities  and  services  are  per- 
mitted, and  not  chargeable  against  the 
$2,000,000  limit,  it  is  obvious  that  the  limit 
will  be  inadequate.  In  addition,  it  is  assumed 
that  Congress  having  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  tiie  prior  conventions  contemplated  that 
such  continuing  facilities  and  services  would 
be  permitted  because  otherwise  the  figure  is 
uarealistic.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances the  following  questions  are 
asked  and  the  following  suggested  opinions 
are  proposed. 

7.  Relating  to  the  selection  of  the  convention 
site 

T\\e  Site  Committees  of  the  Parties  have 
held  hearings  and  have  heard  proposals  of 
the  would-be  host  cities  and  are  contem- 
plating visitations  to  the  respective  sites 
tnider  consideration,  largely  to  take  place 
before  Jtily  1,  1975,  when  payments  may  be 
received  from  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion FHmd.  Traditionally,  the  Interested  cities 
have  borne  the  cost  of  visits  by  the  Site 
Committee  members  and  all  activities  re- 
lating thereto.  The  remaining  operating  ex- 
penses of  Site  Committee  have  been  borne 
by  National  Committee  or  other  entity  es- 
tablished to  accomplish  the  objective  of  fi- 
nancing the  National  Convention.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Site  Committee  are  a  necessary 
cost  of  holding  a  National  Convention.  It  is 
therefore  requested  the  following  interpre- 
tations of  the  ai>pllcable  statute  be  made. 

STATOTB   INVOLVED 

26  U.S.C.  9008(c)  "Such  (Federal)  pay- 
ments shall  be  used  only — (1)  to  defray  ex- 
penses incurred  with  respect  to  a  Presidential 
nominating  convention.  .  .  ." 

SUGGESTED    OPINION 

The  operating  expenses  of  tlje  site  selec- 
tion committees  of  the  parties  are  "Conven- 
tion expenses"  within  the  meaning  of  26 
U.S.C.  9008(c)  and  reimbursement  may  be 
made  to  the  parties  or  designated  entity, 
piu^uant  to  26  TT.S.C.  9008(e).  However,  It 
is  recognized  that  many  activities  of  the  site 
committee  take  place  in  response  to  bid  pro- 
posals end  that  it  Is  customary  that  the 
bidder  defray  certain  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee relating  to  site  inspections  and  nego- 
tiations relating  to  the  selection  of  the  site 
and  this  practice  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue wlhout  charge  against  the  $2,000,000 
limitation  under  26  U.S.C.  9008(d)(1)  and 
will  not  be  construed  as  "contribution"  or 
"expenditure"  as  defined  in  18  U.S.C.  591. 
//.  Assistance  supplied  by  the  cities,  states 
and  tourist  attraction  entities 

Cities  and  States  and  other  Government 
entitles   thereunder   seeking   a   Convention 
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traditionally  have  supplied  Alrectly  91  indi- 
rectly a  variety  of  services,  facilities  and 
other  means  of  assistance  to  the  Parties  to 
attract  conventions  to  their  city.  Included 
have  been  services  and  facilities  prevlotialy 
discussed  herein.  In  addition,  convention  bu- 
reaus. Chambers  of  Commerce,  Host  Com- 
mittees non-profit  corporations  and  similar 
organizations  often  provide  facilities  and 
services  to  the  conventions  as  also  previou-sly 
discui^ed.  Such  facilities  and  services  are  pro- 
vided equally  to  both  major  parties  as  well 
as  to  nonpolitical  conventions  which  the 
cities,  siatfcs  and  local  entitles  wish  to  attract 
to  their  area.  In  view  of  this  su;knowledged 
hiritorical  precedent  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Commission  consider  relating  to  the 
statute  involved  an  opinion  as  follows: 

STATUTE     IXVOLVED 

2fi  U.S.C.  9008(d)  ".  .  .  the  national  com- 
mittee of  a  major  party  may  not  make  ex- 
pftnditures  with  re.spect  to  a  Presidential 
nominatiug  convention  which,  in  the  ag- 
gre^te.  e.Kceed  the  amount  of  payments  to 
which  such  committee  is  entitled  ($2  mil- 
lion) ." 

SrCGESTED     OPINION 

The  cities,  states,  and  other  governmental 
entities  of  the  United  States  are  permitted 
to  provide  facilities  and  services  in  order  to 
assist  the  Nominating  Conventions  of  the 
parties  In  any  manner  within  their  means 
which  has  traditionally  been  supplied  for 
such  purposes,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  use  of  Convention  halls,  convention  hall 
Improvement,  parking  and  related  facilities, 
police,  fii'e.  health  and  other  public  service 
facilities  and  services,  transportation  services, 
bureau  convention  personnel,  rooms,  and 
hotel  and  meeting  hall  facilities  for  conven- 
tion staff.  Services  and  facilities  provided  by 
public  service  and  nonprofit  organizations 
such  as  convention  bureaus.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Host  Committees,  nonprofit  cor- 
porations and  similar  organizations  are  per- 
mitted to  provide  facilities,  services  and  per- 
sonnel to  such  conventions. 

Other  Inducements,  services  or  facilities 
that  are  customarily  offered  to  other  organi- 
zations seeking  a  convention  site  as  an  in- 
ducement to  any  convention  of  similar  size 
and  scope  in  a  particular  city  Involved, 
including  Inducements  by  hotels,  hotel  asso- 
ciations, or  other  local  businessmen  and/or 
business  oriented  associations,  tourist  at- 
tracting entities  shall  be  permitted.  Such 
services,  facilities  and  funds  made  available 
to  defray  costs  of  the  convention  heretofore 
described  shall  not  be  considered  "expendi- 
ttires"  under  26  U.S.C.  9008(d)  (1)  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  $2  million  limitation 
and  further  they  shall  not  be  construed  as 
"expenditures"  or  "contributions"  as  defined 
in  18  U.S.C.  591." 

•  •  * 

Maby  LotnsE  SMriH, 
Chairman.  Republican  National  Committee. 
(Addendum  of  May  9,  1976) 

Dear  Commissioners:  On  April  21,  1975, 
at  the  meeting  of  your  Commission,  certain 
members  requested  responses  to  questions, 
suggesting  that  answers  be  forthcoming  from 
both  major  political  parties.  This,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee (RNC)  submitted  through  Counsel,  It  is 
hoped,  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission and  will  result  in  the  earliest  possi- 
ble advice  by  the  Commission  to  the  two 
major  parties  relating  to  convention  expenses 
and  reimbursement  therefore  In  that  such 
expenses  are  presently  being  undertaken  as 
the  result  of  Site  Committee  activities. 

4.  What  goods  and  services  are  the  two 
major  parties  likely  to  receive  relating  to  the 
1976  conventions  and  which  of  these  can  be 
accepted  by  the  parties  without  being 
charged  against  the  $2  million  limit? 

Answer:  The  RNC  submits  that  the  Com- 
mission should  consider  this  question  in  the 
light  of  similar  goods  and  services  custom- 
arily made  available  to  other  non-polltlcal 
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conventions  In  the  light  of  the  previous 
experience  of  both  political  parties  and  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  amended.  This 
position  was  submitted  to  the  Commission 
by  both  parties  on  April  21  and  the  Commis- 
sion reqviested  tlve  specifics  as  related  to 
the  goods  and  services  for  expenditures  con- 
templated by  the  two  parties  relating  to 
the  1976  coxiventions. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  is 
submitting,  after  consultation  with  the  RNC, 
a  description  of  such  services  and  the  RNC 
generally  subscribes  to  tliat  submission  as 
properly  descriptive  of  such  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  as  an  adequate  response  to  the 
question." 

«  •  « 

William  C.  Cramer, 

General  Counsel. 


SOLZKENITSYN        AND       OFFICIAL 
WASHINGTON:    ARE    WE    AFRAID 
TO      CONFRONT      THE      TRUTH 
ABOUT  COMMUNISM? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  prophets 
have  always  received  a  negative  response 
from  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  they 
sought  to  bring  their  message.  That  re- 
sponse has  traditionally  been  most  hos- 
tile on  the  part  of  the  authorities  whom 
such  prophets  were  seeking  to  warn  or 
exhort  or  cause  to  change  their  ways. 
Socrates  was  forced  to  drink  the  hem- 
lock. Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  even 
though  He  declared  that  His  Kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.  In  his  play,  "Mur- 
der in  the  Cathedral,"  T.  S.  EUot  tells  of 
how  both  church  and  state  choose  to 
treat  those  who  tell  unpleasant  truths. 

In  many  respects,  Alexandr  Solzhe- 
nitsyn,  as  he  tells  the  West  of  the  real 
nature  of  commimlsm,  and  of  the  suffer- 
ing which  he  individually  and  the  Rus- 
sian people  collectively  have  suffered, 
fits  into  the  mold  of  those  ancient  pro- 
phetic figures. 

He  sounded  very  much  like  a  prophet 
of  old  when  he  addressed  a  dinner  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  30,  and  ac- 
cused the  West  of  giving  In  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  all  fronts,  declaring  that  the 
current  European  Security  Conference 
would  end  with  western  nations  con- 
firming "the  slavery  of  their  brother 
courilries  of  the  East,  all  the  while  be- 
llevi)ig  they  are  strengthening  the  pros- 
peefs  for  peace." 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  declared  that — 

Whole  peoples  are  being  suppressed  and 
yet  there  is  talk  of  detente.  That  is  the 
trouble  with  today — we  are  shortsighted 
and  view  everything  cm  the  political  plane. 
If  the  groans  of  millions  cannot  be  heard, 
we  think  we  can  base  some  sort  of  detente 
on  this. 

True  detent.  Solzhenitsyn  stated,  must 
mean  not  only  stopping  wars  but  also 
stopping  the  use  of  violence  within  a 
country  against  its  own  citizens.  During 
today's  detente.  Russians  are  being  Im- 
prisoned in  concentration  camps  and 
mental  hospitals,  he  said. 

E>6tente  "must  not  be  based  on  smiles 
and  verbal  concessions  but  on  firm  foun- 
dations." And  there  cannot  be  true  de- 
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tente  so  long  sis  Moscow  continues 
ideological  warfare  against  the  West, 
Solzhenitsyn  stated.  He  noted  that  naive 
explanations  are  used  In  the  United 
States  to  justify  the  present  form  of 
detente.  These  include  the  ideas  that 
Soviet  leaders  have  given  up  "their  in- 
sane ideology."  that  the  West  needs  to 
support  liberal  Soviet  leaders  against 
more  dangerous  ones,  and  that  Soviet 
policy  Is  softening.  He  denied  them  all 
and  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
still  rim  by  a  small  gi-oup  of  leaders  op- 
erating in  secrecy.  "How  can  we,"  he 
asked,  "rely  on  such  people  to  give  us 
documentary  assurances  of  detente?" 

Yet,  official  Washington  wanted  to  hear 
none  of  this.  The  New  York  Times  of 
July  2  reported  that — 

A  White  House  official  said  today  that 
President  Ford  had  refused  to  meet  with 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  on  advice  from  the 
National  Security  Council. 

President  Ford,  who  has  entertained 
the  representatives  of  totalitarian  re- 
gimes with  the  blood  of  thousands  upon 
their  hands,  could  not  see  nt  to  meet 
even  briefly  with  a  man  who  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  such  tyrants.  Is  the 
American  hand  of  friendship  to  be  ex- 
tended to  tjrrannical  governments  and 
not  to  its  victims? 

Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  has  met  the 
same  fate  in  Washington  that  earlier 
prophetic  figures  met  at  the  hands  of  the 
political  leaders  of  their  own  day.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  in- 
vite this  brave  man  to  speak  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress.  It  is  also  my  hope 
that  President  Ford  will  take  the  counsel 
of  his  conscience  rather  than  that  of  his 
advisers  and  invite  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  to 
the  White  House  for  a  visit. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  portion  of  the  text  of  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn's  address,  delivered  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Jime  30,  1975,  and  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 
Soi^HENTTSTN— Words    of    Warning    to 
America 
(By  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn) 
(It   was   a   dramatic    warning   to   all    the 
world — and  to  Americans  in  particular — that 
Nobel   Prize   winner   Alexandr   Solzhenitsyn 
delivered  in  Washington.  D.C..  on  June  30. 
In  his  first  major  public  address  since  his 
expulsion  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1974,  the 
author  stripped  bare  the  crimes  and  excesses 
in    his    native    Russia — and    denounced    the 
West  for  a  'senseless  process  of  endless  con- 
cessions to  aggressors"  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  90-minute  address,  delivered  extem- 
poraneously in  Russian,  was  translated  as 
Solzhenitsyn  spoke.  In  places  where  his 
meaning  was  unmistakable  but  the  transla- 
tion awkward  or  uncertain,  the  language  has 
been  clarified  for  the  following  text.) 

Something  which  is  almost  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  human  mind  Is  the  Wesfs  fan- 
tastic greed  for  profit  and  gain,  which  goes 
beyond  all  reason,  all  llmlUtlons,  all  con- 
science. 

I  have  to  admit  that  Lenin  foretold  this 
whole  process.  LenUi,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  West  and  knew  it  much  better 
than  Russia,  always  said  that  the  Western 
capiUlists  would  do  anything  to  supply  the 
Soviet  economy— They  will  fight  with  each 
other  to  sell  us  goods  cheaper  and  sell  them 
quicker  so  that  we'll  buy  from  one  rather 
than  from  the  other." 

And  m  the  difficult  moments  of  a  party 
meeting  in  Moscow  he  said:  Comrades, 
don't  worry  when  things  are  hard  with  us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■When  things  are  difficult,  we  wUl  give  a  rope 
to  the  bcntrgeoisie  and  the  bourgeoisie  will 
hang  itself  with  this  rope." 

Then,  Karl  Radek,  a  witty  fellow  you  may 
have  heard  of,  said:  "Vladmlr  Ilyich,  where 
are  we  going  to  get  enough  rope  to  hang  the 
whole  bourgeoisie?" 

Lenin  said  immediately:  "They'll  supply 
us  with  it." 

Niklta  Khrtjshchev  came  here  and  said: 
"We're  going  to  bury  you."  People  didn't  be- 
lieve that — they  took  it  as  a  Joke. 

Now.  of  course,  the  Communists  have  be- 
come more  clever  in  my  country.  They  do  not 
say.  "We're  going  to  bury  you"  any  more. 
Now  they  say.  "Detente." 

Nothing  has  changed  In  Communist  Ide- 
ology. The  goals  are  the  same  as  they  were. 

Let  me  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  short 
historical  survey  of  relations  which  in  differ- 
ent periods  have  been  called  trade,  stabiliza- 
tion, recognition,  detente.  These  relations 
are  at  least  40  years  old. 

Let  me  remind  you  with  what  sort  of  sys- 
tem the  Communists  started.  They  came  to 
power  by  an  abhorrent  uprising.  They  drove 
away  the  constituent  assembly.  They  intro- 
duced the  Cheka  and  shooting  and  execu- 
tions without  trial;  they  crushed  workers' 
strikes;  they  plundered  the  villages,  and 
they  crushed  the  peasants  in  the  bloodiest 
possible  way. 

They  crushed  the  church.  They  brought  20 
provinces  of  our  country  Into  a  condition  of 
famine— this  was  the  famous  Volga  famine 
of  1921. 

A  very  typical  Communist  technique:  to 
seize  power  without  thinking  of  the  fact 
that  the  productive  forces  wUl  collapse,  that 
the  villages  will  stop  producing,  the  factories 
will  stop,  that  the  country  will  go  into  pov- 
erty and  famine,  and  when  poverty  and 
hunger  come,  then  they  request  the  human- 
itarian world  to  help  it. 

We  .see  this  in  Northern  Vietnam  today, 
and  almost  in  Portugal  as  well,  and  the  same 
war.  happening  in  Russia  in  1921. 

Civil  war.  which  was  started  by  the  Com- 
munists, was  a  slogan  of  the  Communists. 
When  they  got  the  country  into  a  civil  war. 
they  they  asked  America:  "Help  feed  our 
hungry." 

And  generous  and  magnanimous  America 
did  feed  their  hungry.  The  so-called  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  was  set  up.  headed 
by  your  future  President  Hoover,  and  indeed, 
many  mUlions  of  Russian  lives  were  saved. 

But  what  sort  of  gratitude  did  you  receive 
for  this?  Not  only  have  the  Communists  tried 
to  erase  this  whole  event  from  the  popular 
memory  so  It's  almost  Impossible  today  in 
the  Soviet  press  to  find  any  reference  to  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  they  even 
started  to  accuse  you  of  a  clever  scheme  of 
American  Imperialism  to  set  up  a  spy  net- 
work In  Russia. 

I  continue:  This  was  the  system  which  In- 
troduced concentration  camps  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  the  world.  It's  a  system 
which  in  the  twentieth  century  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  system  of  hostages,  that  Is  to 
say,  not  to  seize  the  person  whom  they  were 
seeking,  but  rather  his  family  or  anyone  any- 
where near  him.  and  shoot  this  person. 

This  system  of  hostages  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  families  exists  to  this  day.  It  is  today 
their  most  powerful  weapon  of  persecution 
because  the  bravest  person,  who  is  not  afraid 
for  himself,  will  still  shiver  at  the  threat  to 
his  family. 

This  is  the  system  which  was  the  first- 
long  before  Hitler— to  use  false  registration. 
Namely,  they  would  order  such  and  such  peo- 
ple to  come  in  to  register.  People  would  come 
In.  At  that  point,  they  are  taken  away  to  be 
amiihilated. 

■niey  didn't  have  gas  chambers  in  those 
days.  They  used  barges.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  put  Into  these  barges 
and  the  barges  were  sunk.  Its  a  system  which 
exterminated  all  other  parties,  and  let  me  ask 
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you  to  remember  that  It  destroyed  not  only 
the  party  Itself,  but  the  members  of  every 
party. 

It's  a  system  which  introduced  genocide  of 
the  peasantry.  Fifteen  million  peasants  were 
sent  off  to  extermination.  It's  a  system  which. 
In  time  of  peace  In  the  Ukraine,  artificially 
created  a  famine  causing  6  million  persons  to 
die  of  famine  In  1932  and  1933 — on  the  very 
edge  of  Europe  they  died.  Europe  didn't  even 
notice  it.  The  world  didn't  even  notice  it. 

I  could  keep  on  enumerating  these  things 
endlessly,  but  I  have  to  stop  because  we've  got 
to  1933. 

This  is  the  year  when,  with  all  which  I  have 
enumerated  in  the  background,  your  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  your  Congress  recognized 
the  system  as  being  one  worthy  of  diplomatic 
recognition,  of  friendship  and  of  assistance. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  friendship  and, 
ultimately,  of  the  military  alliance. 

The  scope  and  the  direction  of  my  speech 
today  does  not  permit  me  to  say  much  about 
prerevolutionary  Russia.  I  Just  want  to  cits 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  a  number  of  fig- 
ures which  you  can  read  for  yourself  in  "The 
Gulag  Archipelago."  Volume  I,  which  has 
been  published  In  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  calculation  of  the 
specialists  of  the  most  precise,  objective  sta- 
tistics in  the  prerevolutionary  Russia — dur- 
ing the  80  years  before  the  Revolution,  the 
years  of  the  revolutionary  movements  when 
there  were  attempts  on  the  Czar's  life — about 
17  persons  a  year  were  executed. 

The  famous  Spanish  Inquisition,  at  the 
height,  destroyed  perhaps  10  persons  a 
month. 

In  the  "Archipelago."  I  cite  the  book  which 
was  published  by  Chekhov  in  1920.  In  1918. 
in  1919.  it  gives  a  proud  report  of  revolution- 
ary activity  that  executed,  without  trial, 
more  than  1,000  persons  a  month. 

And  at  the  height  of  Stalin's  terror  in  '37, 
'38.  if  we  divided  the  number  of  persons  ex- 
ecuted by  the  number  of  months,  we  will  get 
more  than  40.000  per  month.  These  are  the 
figures:  17  a  year,  more  than  10  a  month, 
more  than  1.000  a  month,  more  than  40,000 
a  monUi.  This  is  how  progressed  what  \.\ 
Russia  v.as  being  called  conservatism. 

What  made  it  possible  for  the  democratic 
West  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Russia  of 
those  years  and  with  this  country,  the  So- 
viet Union?  The  entire  united  democracy  of 
the  world— England,  France.  United  Stat?s. 
Canada.  Australia  and  other  small  coun- 
tries— entered  into  a  military  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1941.  How  is  this  to  ):e 
explained?  How  can  we  understand  this? 

The  first  explanation  we  can  offer  is  that 
perhaps  it  means  that  the  entire  united 
democracies  of  the  world  were  too  weak  to 
fight  Just  one  Germany  alone.  Hitler  alone. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  is  a  terrible  por- 
tent. It's  a  terrible  prophecy  for  the  present 
day.  If  all  these  countries  together  coxild 
not  defeat  one  little  Germany  at  the  tim?  of 
Hitler,  what  are  they  going  to  do  today,  whon 
more  than  one  half  of  the  globe  is  flooded 
with  totalitarianism? 

I  don't  want  to  accept  this  explanation. 
Then  perhaps  the  second  explanation:  that 
this  was  simply  an  attacak  of  panic,  of  fear 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  clay.  They  simply 
didn't  have  sufficient  confidence  in  them- 
selves, didn't  have  the  strength  of  spirit,  and 
in  this  confused  state,  decided  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Soviet  totalitarianlbm. 

Or  finally,  the  third  explanation  is  that 
this  was  a  deliberate  device.  Democracy  did 
not  want  to  defend  Itself,  It  wanted  to  de- 
fend itself  by  means  of  another  totalitarian 
system:  the  Soviet  totalitarian  system.  I  am 
not  talking  now  about  the  moral  evolution 
of  tills— Im  going  to  talk  about  that  later— 
but  purely  in  terms  of  common  calculations. 
How  nearsighted  is  that?  What  profound 
self-deception  Is  that? 

We  have  a  Russian  proverb:  Do  not  call  a 
wolf  to  help  you  against  the  dogs.  If  the  dogs 
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arc  attacking  you,  fight  against  the  dogs. 
Fight  against  the  dogs,  but  do  not  call  the 
v.'olf  to  help  you.  Because  when  the  wolves 
come,  they  will  consume  or  chase  away  the 
dogs,  but  they  will  tear  you  apart  as  well. 

The  world  democracy  could  have  de- 
feated one  totalitarian  regime  after  another — 
the  German,  then  the  Soviet.  Instead,  It 
strengthened  the  Soviet  totalitarianism,  had 
helped  to  bring  into  existence  a  third  totali- 
tarianism, that  of  China — all  this  finally  pre- 
cipitated the  present  world  situation. 

Roosevelt  in  Teheran,  during  one  of  his  last 
toasts,  made  this  statement.  He  said:  "I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  three  of  us" — meaning 
Roosevelt,  Churchill  and  Stalin — "that  we 
lead  our  peoples  In  accordance  with  their 
desires.  In  accordance  with  their  alms." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this?  Well,  we'll 
leave  it  to  the  historians.  We  at  the  time 
listened,  and  we  were  astonished. 

We  in  the  Russian  Army  thought  when  we 
reach  Europe  we  will  meet  the  Americans, 
and  we  will  tell  them.  I  was  in  those  troops 
which  were  marching  toward  Elbe.  A  little  bit 
more  and  I  would  have  reached  Elbe,  and 
would  have  shaken  the  hand  of  the  front 
troops  of  the  United  States  Army.  But  a  little 
before  then,  I  was  taken  off  to  the  prison,  and 
Miy  meeting  did  not  take  place.  But  now.  with 
this  great  delay,  here  I  am  to  tell  you,  as  a 
friend  of  the  United  States,  what  as  friends 
we  wanted  to  tell  you  then,  but  which  our 
soldiers  were  prevented  from  telling  you  on 
the  Elbe. 

There  is  another  Russian  proverb:  The 
enemy  is  the  yes  man,  but  the  friends  will 
argue  with  you.  It  Is  precisely  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  have  come  to  tell  you.  my  friends. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  sweet  words.  The 
i>ituatIon  in  the  world  is  not  Just  dangerous. 
It  isn't  Just  threatening.  It  is  catastrophic. 

Something  that  is  Incomprehensible  to  the 
ordinary  human  mind  ha.s  taken  place.  We. 
over  there — the  powerless,  average  Soviet 
people — couldn't  understand  year  after  year, 
and  decade  after  decade,  what  Is  happening. 

England,  France,  the  United  States — the 
states  which  were  victorious  in  the  second 
World  War — the  victorious  states  have  to  dic- 
tate the  peace  and  they  have  to  receive  good 
conditions,  firm  conditions,  and  create  an 
existence  which  accords  with  their  philoso- 
phy,  with  their  concept  of  liberty,  their  con- 
cept of  national  Interest. 

Instead  of  this,  your  statesmen  of  the 
West,  for  some  Inexplicable  reason,  signed 
one  capitulation  after  another.  And  your 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  pose  any  condi- 
tions to  the  Soviet  Union  before  he  gave 
them  unlimited  aid. 

In  Yalta,  without  any  need  for  it.  the  oc- 
cupation of  Mongolia.  Moldavia.  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  were  recognized.  luunedi- 
ately  after  that,  almost  nothing  was  done  to 
protect  Eastern  Europe,  and  seven  or  eight 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  were  also  sur- 
rendered. 

Stalin  had  demanded  that  the  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  did  not  want  to  return  home  be 
handed  over  to  him.  And  the  Western  coun- 
tries then  handed  over  1.5  million  human 
being.s — by  force.  English  soldiers  were  kill- 
ing Riisslans  who  did  not  want  to  become 
prisoners  of  Stalin,  and  pushed  them  by 
force  to  Stalin  to  be  exterminated. 

How  could  the  Western  democracies  have 
done  this?  And  immediately  after  that  came 
the  other  30  years  that  followed — the  con- 
stant retreat,  the  surrender  of  one  country 
after  another,  up  to  the  point  where  now, 
in  Africa,  there  are  Soviet  satellite  coun- 
tries; almost  all  of  Asia  is  taken  over  by 
them;  Portugal  Is  rolling  down  Into  the 
precipice.  During  the  30  years,  more  was 
surrendered  to  totalitarianism  than  ever — 
ever  in  the  world  history  after  any  war  had 
any  defeated  country  surrendered. 

There  was  no  war,  but  there  might  a.s  well 
have  been. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  a  long  time,  I  couldn't  understand  this. 
We  coiUdn't  understand  the  flabblness  of 
this  truce  which  was  conducted  in  Vletnnm. 
Any  average  Soviet  citizen  understood  tliat 
this  was  a  sly  device  which  made  it  possible 
for  Northern  Vietnam  to  take  over  Southern 
Vietnam  when  it  so  chooses.  And  suddenly , 
this  is  being  rewarded  by  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  peace?  A  tragic  and  ironic  peace. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  sentiment,  which 
niay  arise  as  a  result  of  this  30  years'  re- 
treat. The  feel  for  the  world  that  conies  as 
a  result  of  it  Ls  to  give  in  a.s  quickly  as  pos- 
.>ible.  to  give  up  as  quickly  as  po.s,slble,  and 
to  get  peace  and  quiet  at  any  cost. 

Many  papers  in  the  West  havo  written : 
Let's  htjrry  up  and  end  the  blixKlsherl  in  Viet- 
nam and  have  national  unity  there. 

One  of  your  leading  newspapers,  after  the 
end  of  Vietnam,  gave  a  full,  big  headline: 
"The  Blessed  Silence."  I  would  not  wish 
that  kind  of  blessed  silence  on  my  worst 
enemy.  I  would  not  wish  that  kind  of  na- 
tional luiity  upon  my  worst  enemy. 

I  have  spent  11  years  in  tlie  "archipelago." 
And  for  half  of  my  lifetime  I  ha\e  studied 
this  que-stion.  Looking  at  this  terrible  tragedy 
in  Vietnam  from  a  distance.  I  can  tell  you: 
K  million  persons  will  be  exterminated.  Four 
lo  5  million — in  accordance  with  the  scale 
of  Vietnam — wUl  spend  time  in  concentra- 
tion camps  and  will  be  rebuilding  Vietnam. 

What  is  happening  in  Cambodia  you  al- 
ready know.  It  is  genocide.  It  Is  full  and 
complet*  destruction,   but   in   a   new   form. 

Once  again,  the  technology  is  not  up  to 
building  gas  chambers,  so  in  a  few  hours  the 
entire  capital  city,  the  guilty  capital  city  is 
emptied  out— old  people,  women,  children 
are  driven  out  without  belongings,  without 
tood.  Go,  die! 

Now  we  hear  voices  in  your  country  and  in 
the  West:  Give  up  Korea  and  we  will  live  In 
peace.  Give  up  Portugal,  of  course.  Give  up 
Japan,  give  up  Israel,  give  up  Taiwan.  Philip- 
pines. Malaysia.  Thailand.  10  African  coun- 
tries. Just  let  us  live  peaceably. 

Give  US  the  possibility  to  continue  driving 
our  beautiftU  cars  on  our  splendid  highways. 
Make  it  possible  for  us  to  play  tenuis  and 
golf.  Let  us  mix  our  cocktails  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  doing.  Let  us  see  the  beautiful, 
toothy  smile  in  the  glass  on  every  ad\ertise- 
ment  page  of  a  magazine. 

But  this  is  how  things  are  turning  out  to 
be.  It  is  turning  out  to  be  that  now.  In  the 
West,  all  this  has  l>ecome  a  means  of  accus- 
ing the  United  States. 

Now  in  the  West  we  hear  many  voices 
which  say  It  Is  the  fault  of  America.  And 
here  I  must  decisively  state  that  I  must  de- 
fend the  United  States  against  these  accusa- 
tions. I  have  to  say  that  the  United  States, 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  West.  Is  the  least 
guilty  In  all  this.  It  has  done  the  most  in 
order  to  prevent  it. 

The  United  States  helped  Europe  to  win 
the  first  and  the  second  World  War.  It  lifted 
up  Europe  from  the  disaster  of  destruction 
of  the  war.  twice.  For  10.  20,  30  years,  it  has 
stood  as  a  shield  protecting  Europe  while 
European  countries  were  counting  their 
pennies,  and  were  trying  to  find  a  meatus  of 
not  paying  their  standing  armies,  or  better 
yet,  not  to  have  them  at  all.  How  not  to  pay 
for  the  armaments.  How  to  leave  NATO, 
knowing  that  in  any  case  the  United  States 
will  protect  them.  These  countries  with 
thousands  of  years  of  civilization  and  cul- 
ture— these  countries  have  begun  this,  even 
though  they  are  closer  and  they  should  be 
able  to  sort  the  situation  out  better. 

I  have  come  to  your  continent.  For  two 
months  I  have  been  traveling  in  its  wide- 
open  spaces.  Here  you  do  not  feel  the  near- 
ness of  it  all.  the  immediacy  of  It  ail.  And 
here  it  is  possible  to  miscalculate.  Here  you 
must  make  a  spiritual  effort  to  undersund 
the  situation. 

The  United  States  of  America,  for  a  long 
time,  has  shown  it.self  to  be  the  most  mag- 
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iianimuus.  the  most  generotis  country  in  the 
world.  Wherever  there  Is  a  flood,  an  earth* 
quake,  a  fire,  a  natural  disaster,  disease,  who 
is  the  first  to  help?  The  United  States. 

And  what  do  we  hear  in  response?  Re- 
proaches, condemnation,  swear  words,  "Yan- 
kee go  home!"  American  | intormation |  cen- 
ters are  being  destroyed — being  burned — and 
the  representatives  of  the  "third  world" 
jump  up  on  the  table  lo  vote  against  the 
United  States. 

But  this  does  net  reduce  the  load  ou 
Anierlca's  shoulders.  The  course  of  history, 
whether  you  like  it  or  noi.  has  inade  you  the 
leaders  in  the  world.  Your  country  can  no 
longer  afford  to  think  provincially.  Your  po- 
litical lenders  cannot  think  only  about  their 
Stare,  only  about  their  party,  about  small 
situations.  Vou  must  think  about  the  whole 
world.  And  when  a  new  political  crisis  in  the 
world  arises — ptid  I  think  that  we  have  Just 
come  to  the  end  of  a  very  ac-ute  crisis  and  the 
next  one  will  come  any  moment — the  main 
decisions  will  inll  on  the  flioulders  of  the 
United  States  ol  America. 

Allow  me  to  quote  what  I  have  heard  here: 
"It  is  impossible  to  protect  those  who  do  not 
have  *.he  will  to  defend  themselves." 

I  agree  with  that.  But  I  must  say  this  was 
said  about  Vietnam.  In  one  half  of  today's 
Europe  and  in  three  quarters  of  today'.s 
world,  the  will  to  defend  Itself  is  even  less 
than  it  was  in  Southern  Vietnam. 

One  hears:  "We  cannot  defend  those  who 
cannot  defend  them-selves  with  their  own 
hviman  resources,  with  their  own  manpower." 
But.  against  the  powers  of  totalitarianism — 
when  all  of  this  power  is  thrown  against  a 
country — no  country  can  defend  Itself  with 
its  own  resources. 

We  are  told:  "It  is  not  po&sible  to  protect 
those  who  do  not  have  full  democracy."  This 
is  the  most  remarkable  argument  of  the  lot. 
This  is  the  leitmotiv  I  read  In  your  news- 
papers and  I  hear  In  the  speeches  of  some 
of  your  political  leaders.  Who  in  the  world, 
on  the  front  lines  of  defense  against  totali- 
tarianism, ever  has  been  able  to  sustain  full 
democracy?  You?  The  United  States? 

Even  the  united  democracies  of  the  world 
were  not  able  to  do  it — America,  England. 
Canada.  Australia.  With  the  first  danger  ol 
Hltlerism,  you  stretched  the  hand  out  to 
Stalin. 

It  is  also  said  that  "if  the  Soviet  Union 
is  going  to  use  detente  for  its  own  ends,  then 
we" — But  what  will  happen  then?  The  Soviet 
Union  >ias  used  detente  in  Its  own  interest. 
Is  using  it  now.  and  will  continue  to  use  It 
in  its  ovtrn  Interest. 

For  example.  In  China  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union  they're  both  participating  in  detente, 
hut  they  have  grabbed  tliree  countries  of 
Indo -China  In  a  quiet  way.  True,  perhaps  as 
a  consolation,  they  will  send  you  a  table- 
tennis  team! 

Years  ago.  the  Soviet  Union  sent  you  the 
pilots  who  at  one  time  crossed  the  North 
Pole  ou  the  way  to  America.  I  remember 
very  well  the  year — this  was  June  of  1937 — 
when  the  Russian  pilots  accomplished  their 
heroic  flight  across  the  North  Pole  and  land- 
ed in  the  State  of  Washington.  This  was  the 
year  when  Stalin  had  executed  more  than 
40.000  persons  a  month  and  Stalin  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  The  pilots  were  heroic — 
nobody  will  say  anything  against  them — but 
this  vkas  a  show,  a  show  to  distract  you  from 
the  real  events  of  1937. 

And  what  is  the  occasion  now?  Is  It  an 
anniversary,  38  years?  Is  38  years  some  kind 
of  an  anniversary?  No,  simply  they  have  to 
cover  up  Vietnam,  and  once  again  those 
pilots  were  sent  here.  The  Chkalov  Memo- 
rial was  inaugurated  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Chkalov  is  a  hero  and  is  worthy  of 
a  memorial.  But,  in  order  to  present  the 
true  picture,  behind  the  memorial  there 
should  have  been  a  wall,  and  on  It  there 
should  have  been  a  base -relief  showing  the 
execution,  .showing  the  skulls  and  bones. 
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SENATE^Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 


July  16,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PR.M'ER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  EduaVd 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  as  the  day  opens  be- 
fore us,  we  open  our  hearts  to  Thee.  May 
our  prayers  be  the  channels  of  Thy  grace 
through  which  shall  come  to  us  a  calm, 
restoring  stillness  at  the  center  of  our  be- 
ing. Restore  our  souls  and  reinforce  oui- 
spirits.  Send  us  to  cur  tasks  with  kind 
hearts,  clear  thoughts,  and  a  sure  faith. 
Help  us  to  build  the  Nation  on  whatever 
Is  good  and  beautiful  and  true  that  our 
greatness  may  be  in  character  and  our 
security  rest  in  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

We  pray  for  the  nations  of  the  Earth 
that  good  will  may  transcend  ill  will  and 
that  the  detente  in  space  may  lead  to 
concord  on  the  planet  Earth. 

May  the  benediction  of  Thy  peace  be 
upon  us  evermore. 

We  pray  in  tlie  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


APPOUJTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUowins 
letter: 

U.S.  SrUATE, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  16, 197S 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
AixxN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  July  15, 1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  except  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Durkln-Wyman  issue 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  10, 1975) 

ENERGY  POLICY  BATTLE 

Mf.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  a  very  worth- 
while article  on  the  energy  policy  battle, 
which  gives  both  sides  of  the  situation  as 
it  has  developed  and  is  developing,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  This  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Ltonard  Silk,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Nrw  York  Times  of  July  16,  1975,  and 
which  I  commend  to  the  leadership  for 
its  perusal  and  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  19751 

ESTFRGY-POLICY        BATTLE— SHARP        OIL-PRICE 

KisE  Is  Likely   Whether  Ford  or   Con- 
cr:'.ssional    Democrats    Win 
(By  Leonard  Silk) 
Tlie   battle   between   President   Foid   and 
Congrcsjlonal  Democrats  over  eiiergy  policy 
Is  ou,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
how  It  will  come  out,  oil  prices  are  likely  to 
ri32  substantially.  President  Ford  Ls  strongly 
for  decontrol  of  oil,  but  he  has  indicated  a 
willingness    to    compromise    with    Congress 
over   phasing    decontrol    of   "old"   oil— now 
$jJ2j  a  barrel— in  over  a  period  of  two  and 
a  half  years  and  putting  a  "cap"  of  $13.50  on 
a  barrel  of  "new"  dom3sac  oil. 

Imported  oil  from  the  Middle  East  sells 
here  at  $13.50  to  $14.25  a  barrel— including 
President  Ford's  $2  tariff  and  other  fees.  A 
stit)ng  card  that  Mr.  Ford  is  holding  in  his 
push  for  gradual  decontrol  is  that  oil  con- 
trols are  scheduled  to  expire  Aug.  31.  The 
President  has  threatened  to  veto  any  ef- 
fort of  Congress  to  extend  those  controls  if 
it  rejects  his  compromi;e  offer. 

ilr.  Ford's  opponents  in  Congre;s  are  likely 
to  hit  back,  confident  of  consumer  anger 
with  the  Preiideut  and  the  Republicans"  if 
total  decontrol  permits  prices  of  "old"  oil 
(produced  before  1972)  and  the  average 
prices  paid  at  the  gasoline  pump  to  the 
heating-oU  dealer,  the  electric  company  and 
others  to  rise  too  quickly. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  picked  up  Mr.  Fords 
gauntlet.  It  passed  a  bill  to  extend  oU  con- 
trol imtU  March  31,  1973,  by  a  62-to-29  ma- 
jority— enough  to  override  a  Presidential 
veto,  if  that  majority  held.  The  bill  has  gone 
to  the  Hou.?e. 

However,  even  if  the  House  passes  the  bill 
by  a  slim  2-to-l  majority  as  in  the  Senate  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  House  or  Senate 
will  be  able  to  muster  the  votes  to  override, 
once  the  President  vetoes  au  extension  of  oil 
decontrol. 

Political  and  industrial  pressures  wUl  in- 
tensify on  the  small  number  of  additional 
Represeiitatives  or  Senators  needed  to  uphold 
the  President's  veto— a«  has  happened  in 
earlier  tests  this  year. 
This  struggle  over  oil  prices  is  shaping  up 

as  the  critical  economic  event  of  the  year 

and  possibly  for  several  years  to  come. 

It  will  have  a  major  effect  on  the  future 
course  of  Inflation.  Should  the  President 
completely  decontrol  oil  prices,  they  would 
quickly  .soar  to  the  level  of  domestic  "new" 
oil,  $12.75  a  barrel. 

But  If  the  member  countries  in  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
Increase  their  oil  price  In  October  as  they 
earlier  insisted  they  would  do,  the  price  of 
both  new  and  old  domestic  American  crude 
would  probably  go  higher  still. 


The  oil-prod. v'lvg  corniries  have  at  times 
suggested  that  thry  would  Increase  the  price 
of  their  product  as  much  as  $i  a  barrel  Many 
oil-Industry  sources  think  the  OPEC  price 
in7je.i<!»  !n  the  fall  is  more  likely  to  be  $2. 

FilZL-MARKCTERij'   CONTENJ  ION 

Frc.--marketcr.s  have  loiig  contended  that 
OPEC  could  not  hold  together  to  su>itain 
pri-es  even  at  their  existing  level.  On  AprU, 
11)75.  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of  the  Universitv 
of  Chicago  said  the  cartel  was  "on  the  verge" 
of  breaking  up  and  that  prices  in  renl  terms 
would  be  lower  than  before  the  crisis  of  197;>. 
Ilicres  no  sign  of  a  collapse  yet  as  OPEC 
members  have  been  able  to  rein  production  in 
eJiough  to  hold  up  prices. 

in  May  OPEC  countries  v.ere  produclrg  26 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day— with  11.3  mlUion 
b^n  els,  or  30  per  cent  held  as  sr)are  capacity. 
OPEC  as  a  whole  has  been  ©Derating  at  "70 
per  com  of  capacity  since  early  this  year. 

In  terms  of  millions  of  barreis,  the  Arabian 
American  Oil  Compar.y,  which  produces 
Saudi  Arabia's  oil,  has  taken  the  biggest  cuts. 
Ill  March.  Arpmco  oroduced  6,3  million  bar- 
reii;  a  day,  holding  3.5  million  barrels,  or  36 
per  cent,  as  spare  capacity. 

Iran  cut  only  15  per  cent— 1  million  bar- 
rels-Venezuela was  al:;o  down  only  14  per 
cent — 400.0C0  barrels  below  capacity.  Iraq 
was  down  25  per  cent.  Abu  Dhabi  40  per  cent 
a'!ci  Libya  61  per  cent. 

To  be  sure,  it  may  prove  Lo  be  ciifflcult  for 
OPEC  countries  to  raise  prices  even  $2  a  bar- 
rjl  without  further  production  cutbacks. 

OPEC  members  had  apparently  been  read- 
ing the  advance  notices  of  the  coming  eco- 
nomic recovery  when  they  made  their  an- 
nouncements of  intentions  to  raise  oil  prices 
30  to  35  per  cent  this  fall. 

Thus  far  the  advertised  recovery  appear-^ 
to  be  behind  schedule  not  only  in  the  Unlt°d 
States  but  also  in  West  Germany,  Japan  and 
other  industrial  countries.  This  is  why  oi' 
marketers  here  think  the  OPEC  Increase  is 
more  likely  to  be  $2  than  $4. 

Such  an  Increase,  if  combined  with  de- 
control of  old  $5.25  oil,  appears  likely  to  lift 
the  average  price  of  oil  in  the  tJnited  States 
to  at  least  $14  a  barrel— from  an  average 
blend  price  earlier  this  year  of  about  $9.50 

That  increase  would  hit  consumers,  when 
fully  effected,  la  the  price  of  gasoline,  home 
heating  oil,  electric  bills  and  all  the  other 
ways  fuel  gets  Into  the  cost  of  living. 

It  would  also  put  extra  costs  on  airlines, 
utilities,  state  and  local  governments— and, 
through  them,  on  taxpayers. 

recessionary  presstires 
It  would  also  tend  to  increase  the  prices  of 
substitute  fuels,  such  as  coal  and  gas  (espe- 
cially if  Mr.  Ford  also  won  his  battle  to  de- 
control natural  gas  as  well  as  oil.) 

The  Impact  of  a  steep  Increase  In  energy 
prices  which  could  amount  to  $35-billlon; 
would  not  only  add  to  inflation  but  also  put 
recessionary  •  •  •  the  amount  of  money 
that  consumers  and  businesses,  confronted 
with  higher  fuel  costs,  would  be  able  to 
spend  on  other  goods  and  services. 

Critics  of  the  Administration  have  been 
stressing  the  urgency  of  further  tax  cuts  and 
a  more  expansive  monetary  policy  to  offset 
the  depressive  effect  of  much  higher  fuel 
costs.  The  Administration  has  acknowledged 

the  problem  but  has  not  made  clear  how 

and  how  much — of  the  higher  payments  for 
oil  and  gas  would  be  recycled  back  Into  the 
economy. 


Jtily  16,  1975 
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administration  reasoning 


ihe  Administration  and  its  supporters  in 
'lie  oil  industry  justify  this  high-price  and 
'tev-'ontrol  policy  as  the  best  means  of  curb- 
ing domestic  fuel  consumption,  stimulating 
homes  production  oil  supplies. 

They  also  argue  that  it  is  essential  to  re- 
diicing  the  transfer  of  vast  wealth  to  the 
OPEC  countries  and  stabilizing  the  world 
economy.  Earlier  estimates  that  the  petro- 
dollar problem  was  a  myth — or  at  least  would 
soon  fade  into  insigniflcance — have  recently 
been  assailed  from  several  sources. 

Three  economists  at  the  World  Bank — 
Jean  Waelbroeck,  J.  W.  Gunning  and  M. 
Osterrietb — in  an  independent  study  that 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  o£Bcial 
view  of  the  World  Bank,  have  projected  a 
buildup  of  OPEC  monetary  reserves  of  SS189- 
bUlion  by  1980  and  $215-biUion  by  1985— as 
measured  in  1973  dollars.  In  terms  of  cur- 
rent dollars,  resulting  from  ongoing  6  per 
cent  inflation,  this  would  imply  OPEC  sur- 
pluses of  about  $325-billlou  in  1980  and 
$490-billiou  in  1985. 

The  Exxon  Corporation,  the  largest  Ameri- 
can-based oil  corporation,  has  even  higher 
estimates.  On  the  assumption  of  its  "low 
demand"  model,  Exxon  projects  a  buildup 
of  OPEC  cumulative  surpluses  to  $330-bU- 
lion  by  1980  and  to  $540-biIUon  by  1985  in 
current  dollars. 

On  "Intermediate  demand"  as.«!umption.s, 
Exxon  estimates  the  cumulative  1980  surplus 
of  OPEC  countries  at  $380-billion  in  current 
dollars  In  1980  and  $760-billlon  In  1985. 

Walter  J.  Levy,  the  oil  consultant,  foresees 
ft  1980  surplus  for  $449-billion. 

HIGHER    prices   SEEN    NEEDED 

The  Exxon  projection  is  ba.sed  on  an  oil 
price  that  after  some  rise  at  the  end  of  1975, 
then  remains  constant  in  real  term.s — that 
Is,  In  relation  to  world  prices.  In  the  view 
of  the  corporation's  economists,  higher  prices 
are  essential  to  restrain  the  growth  of  energy 
u.se,  call  forth  more  non-OPEC  production 
and  scale  back  the  growth  of  OPEC  surpluses. 

Americans,  according  to  this  view,  must 
.■limply  get  used  to  the  Idea  of  paying  much 
higher  prices  for  energy  as  world  oil  reserves 
decline  and  higher  cost  substitute  energy 
fuels  and  technologies  take  over. 

But  critics  of  the  oil  companies  and  the 
Administration  regard  this  as  a  self-interest- 
ed policy — and  one  that,  even  if  it  should 
tiltimately  prove  con-ect,  needs  to  be 
cushioned  and  made  more  equitable,  lest 
American  consumei-s,  other  businesses  and 
the  economy  generally  receive  another  dev- 
astating Jolt  of  Inflatlon-cum-recession,  with 
severe  side  eft'ects  on  world  trade  as  well. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  Republican  leader 
desire  recognition  in  his  capacity  as  act- 
ing Republican  leader? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  acting 
leader  has  no  comments  at  this  time.  The 
minority  leader  is  unable  to  be  present 
for  the  moment,  but  may  return  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore- At  this  time  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  to  proceed  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  to- 
moiTow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 
INVESTIGATORS'  VISIT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
considerable  distress  that  I  rise  in  the 
Senate  again  today  because  I  must  re- 
port what  I  consider  to  be  the  failure 
of  one  of  our  Senate  committees  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  very  serious  problem. 

Last  week  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  letters  that  I  had  received 
from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  telling  of  an  un- 
announced visit  by  two  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  investigators  to  inter- 
rogate bushiess  leaders  who  had  signed 
an  advertisement  supporting  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas. 

In  the  speech  last  week,  I  condemned 
this  attempt  of  Congress  staff  members 
to  intimidate  citizens  who  were  merely 
trying  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  free  expression  on  a  key  issue 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and, 
especially,  to  the  economy  of  that  area 
where  it  is  estimated  that  some  8,000  jobs 
may  well  be  in  jeopardy  next  winter 
unless  there  is  some  relief  from  the  pres- 
ent shortage  situation  relating  to  natural 
gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce acted  quickly  to  call  a  meeting  of 
that  committee  to  air  the  issue.  How- 
ever, I  fear  what  happened  yesterday 
fell  far  short  of  what  should  be  done  to 
correct  an  intolerable  situation  and  to 
prevent  any  repetition. 

The  meeting  was  closed  to  the  public 
and  even  to  Senate  staff.  It  appears  that 
we  are  faced  with  an  almost  complete 
whitewash,  with  the  real  problems  go- 
ing completely  undiscussed,  at  least  in- 
sofar as  the  Senate  is  concerned  and 
insofar  as  the  public  Ls  concerned. 

I  think  that  It  is  imperative  that  the 
committee  hold  jpsn  hearings  and  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  investigation 
of  signatures  on  newspaper  ads  is  a 
legitimate  activity  of  congressional  com- 
mittee staffs,  especially  when  not  au- 
thorized by  any  committee,  subcommit- 
tee, or  Senator  on  any  committee. 

I  have  reviewed  the  report  that  was 
filed  by  the  investigators  who  went  to 
Sandusky  and  a  number  of  questions 
still  remain  unanswered.  First,  while  the 
report  starts  out  stating  that  the  mis- 
sion was  to  find  out  if  the  ad  was  bona 
fide,  tills  was  never  mentioned  to  the 
citizens  of  Sandusky  who  are  inter- 
viewed. In  fact,  they  were  told  direct-- 
ly  to  the  contrary.  The  participants  In 
the  meeting  with  the  Investigators  have 
assured  my  staff  that  they  asked  Gray 
the  specific  question  why  they  had  come 
to  Sandusky,  and  the  response  was  to 
get  the  facts  on  S.  692.  If  their  motives 
were  legitimate,  why  did  they  hide  the 
facts? 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  was  an  isolated  incident. 
If  one  is  to  believe  the  Gray  report,  he 


came  up  with  the  idea  on  the  24th,  had 
it  approved  that  vei'y  afternoon  and 
landed  In  Sandusky  the  next  day.  This 
seems  to  be  very  remarkable  speed  for  an 
Idea  where  no  previous  work  had  been 
done,  for  an  isolated  incident,  where 
there  was  no  precedent  allegedly  for  such 
a  trip  and  such  an  investigation  taking 
place. 

Third,  I  am  concerned  that  in  his  re- 
port Mr.  Gray  intends  us  to  be  convinced 
that  he  has  all  the  facts  he  needs  after 
talking  to  only  1  of  the  10  people  who 
signed  the  ad. 

Finally,  and  most  seriously,  Mr.  Gray 
tries  to  hide  behind  a  ridiculous  charge 
that  if  anyone  was  intimidated  in  San- 
dusky, it  was  he  and  Mr.  Cartwright  by 
the  businessmen.  This  type  of  obfuscation 
by  Senate  staff  in  a  report  to  Its  com- 
mittee is  intolerable. 

The  business  leaders  were  properly  ex- 
pressing resentment  at  uninformed  self- 
appomted  inquisitors  who  did  not  know 
tJie  bill  they  were  lobbying. 

I  feel  strongly  that  public  hearings  are 
necessary  at  this  point  in  time.  I  mis- 
stated yesterday  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was  ask- 
ing for  such  a  hearing.  I  now  know  he  is 
considering  It  and  I  hope  he  will,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  We  cannot  let 
this  kind  of  thing  happen  and  then  be 
casually  brushed  aside  behind  closed 
doors.  As  I  understand  it,  all  that  was 
done  at  the  secret,  behind  closed  doors 
meeting,  amounted  to  a  slap  on  the  wrist 
to  the  counsel  who  authorized  the  trip, 
plus  a  committee  rule  that  in  the  future 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  must 
approve  such  trips.  The  latter  might 
help — for  a  month  or  so. 

But  we  all  know  in  the  actual  facts  of 
how  Senate  committees  operate  that  an 
authorization  once  given  for  investigat- 
ing a  particular  area  will  be  interpreted, 
unless  there  is  a  specific  understanding 
to  the  contrary,  as  giving  the  kind  of 
authority  that  apparently  the  staff  arro- 
gated to  themselves  in  this  particular 
situation. 

I  think  tills  type  of  "Big  Brother"  inves- 
tigation jeopardizes  and  thwarts  the  in- 
put by  our  constituents  into  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

The  people  of  Sandusky  and  the  Na- 
tion are  deeply  and  properly  concerned 
about  the  energy  crisis  and  what  to  do 
about  the  natural  gas  shortage.  They  do 
not  want  to  see  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee staff  wasting  its  time  running  around 
the  Nation  talking  to  individuals  who 
support  views  opposite  to  those  held  by 
the  committee  majority. 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  met  with 
the  investigators  that  Mr.  Gray  even 
thi'eatened  that  if  S.  692  is  not  approved 
there  will  be  no  legislation  in  the  gas 
deregulation  field. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  public  and  the 
Congress  is  entitled  to  know  what  other 
investigations  the  committee  has  con- 
ducted or  is  conducting  to  thwart  the 
democratic  process.  This  can  only  be 
done  in  open  public  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted? 


July  16,  1975 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  CATALYSTS  OF 
PLATINUM  AND  CARBON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  267,  H.R.  7728. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  772S)  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  October  31,  1975,  the  duty  on  cata- 
lysts of  platinum  and  carbon  used  In  pro- 
ducing caprolactum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment  on  the 
bottom  line  of  page  1.  strike  out  "Octo- 
ber 31,  1975"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"10/31/75." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  94-274),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repokt  No.  94-274 

X.   EUMMABT 

House  bill. — The  first  section  of  the  bill 
amonrin  subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(TSUS)  to  Insert  new  item  number  011.40 
after  Item  number  91155  to  suspend  the  col- 
umn 1  and  colimin  2  rates  of  duty  on  cata- 
lysts of  platinum  and  carbon  imported  for 
use  In  producing  caprolactun  until  Octo- 
ber 31,  1975. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  applies  the  temporary 
duty  suspension  to  Imports  of  such  catalysts 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. It  also  provides  fcH:  retroactive  duty 
suq;>enslon  on  entries  or  withdrawals  after 
October  1,  1973,  upon  appropriate  request 
filed  with  the  customs  officer  concerned  with- 
in 120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Committee  amendment. — The  committee 
amendment  would  change  the  form  of  the 
termination  date  In  the  bill  from  written  to 
numerical. 

n.   CENQIAL    STATCICENT 

The  particular  typt  of  catalysts  covered 
by  the  bill  are  Imported  under  Item  656.05 
of  the  TSUS.  They  are  currently  subject  to 
a  column  1  rate  of  duty  of  20  percent  ad 
vsUorem  (applicable  to  Imports  from  coim- 
trlea  accorded  nondiscriminatory  (MFN) 
tariff  treatment)  and  a  column  2  rate  of  65 
percent  ad  valorem    (applicable   to   Imports 


from  countries  not  accorded  MFN  treat- 
ment). The  suspension  would  apply  to  both 
the  column  1  and  column  2  duties. 

Caprolactam  monomer  Is  a  beuzenoid 
chemical  used  primarily  as  an  Intermediate 
In  producing  nylon  6,  which  Is  used  mainly 
In  the  manufacture  of  fabrics,  tires,  and 
plastics.  It  has  been  In  short  supply  until 
recently. 

There  are  three  domestic  producers  of 
caprolactam.  One  of  these  firms  Introduced 
a  new  production  process  In  late  1973  and 
found  It  necessary  to  use  a  specially  designed 
platinum-carbon  catalyst.  Neither  this  cata- 
lyst nor  a  suitable  substitute  was  available 
at  the  time  trata  domestic  producers  and 
they  were  obtained  Instead  from  a  catalyst 
manufactvirer  In  West  Germany. 

Generally,  the  usefulness  of  precious-metal 
catalysts  such  as  these  can  be  extended  by 
periodically  restoring  the  carbon  base. 
Normally  this  operation  Is  performed  by  the 
user  in  his  plant.  In  this  case,  however, 
neither  the  user  nor  the  domestic  catalyst 
manufacturers  could  restore  the  carbon  base. 
The  caprolactam  producer  had  to  ship  the 
spent  catalysu  to  the  West  German 
manufacturer  to  recycle  the  palladium 
and  platinum  Into  new  catalysts.  Al- 
though over  97  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
new  catalyst  Is  accounted  for  by  platinum 
and  palladium  on  which  the  duty  had  been 
paid  previously,  under  a  Customs  ruling  the 
article  has  been  subject  to  the  full  duty  each 
time  It  has  been  reimported  as  though  It 
were  a  new  catalyst.  About  every  three 
months  the  firm  has  been  importing  a  ship- 
ment of  the  catalysts  valued  at  about  $300,- 
000.  The  20  percent  ad  valorem  duty  on  this 
value  has  represented  a  considerable  outlay 
for  the  firm. 

The  committee  agreed  to  amend  the  House 
bill  to  change  the  form  of  the  termination 
date  from  "October  31,  1975"  to  "10/31/75." 

The  Committee  recommends  favorable  con- 
sicleration  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  No 
unfavorable  comment  was  received  by  the 
Committee  from  the  general  public  on  this 
bill.  No  executive  agencies  objected  to  this 
bill.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  sug- 
gested that  the  termination  date  be  moved 
back  to  an  earlier  date,  but  the  Committee 
agreed  to  keep  the  October  31,  1975  termina- 
tion date  in  the  House  bill, 
m.   COSTS  or  c&bxyinc   out   the   bill  and 

EFFECT   ON    THB    REVENUES    OF    THE    BILL 

In  compliance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  the 
following  statement  Is  made  relative  to  the 
costs  to  be  InciuTed  la  carrying  out  this  bill 
and  the  effect  of  the  revenues  of  the  bill. 
The  Committee  estimates  that  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duties  on  catalysts  of 
platinum  and  carbon  used  In  producing 
caprolactam  provided  by  the  bUl  would 
result  In  a  loss  of  revenue  of  approximately 
»240,0OO. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tlie  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  move  to  Isy  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a  Treed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  reached  yes- 
terday with  the  Republican  leadership, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  all  committses  may  meet  today  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  clerk  \till  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  ON  HAZARDOUS  MATERI- 
ALS CONTROL— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AttEN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  on  hazardous  materials  con- 
trol, which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  "nie  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  on  Hazardous  Materials  Control 
as  required  by  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-458.  This  report  has  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  section  302  of 
the  act,  and  covers  calendar  year  1974. 
Geiuld  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  July  16.  1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4 : 30  p.m..  a  mes.sage  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  blU  (S.  66)  to  amend  title  vni 
of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  programs  of  assist- 
ance under  that  title  for  nurse  training 
and  to  revise  and  extend  programs  of 
health  revenue  sharing  and  health 
services. 


July  16,  1975 
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The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  tloe  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5901)  malting  appropriations  for  the 
Education  Division  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  pui-poses;  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
1£,  16,  and  17  to  the  bill  and  concurs 
therein;  that  the  House  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  tiie 
Senate  numbered  10  and  21  and  concurs 
therein,  each  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concmrence  of  the 
Senate;  and  tliat  the  House  insists  on 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  44. 

ENROLLEU   BILL   SIG.ViU 

At  6:50  p.m..  a  mes.'^age  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  em-oUed  bill  »S.  66 j  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  related 
health  laws  to  revise  and  extend  the 
health  revenue  sharing  program,  the 
family  planning  programs,  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  program,  the 
program  for  migrant  health  centers  and 
community  health  centers,  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Program,  and  the 
programs  for  assistance  for  nurse  train- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  Piesident. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

Richard  E.  Bell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commo- 
dity Credit  Corporation. 

Richard  E.  Bsll.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(Tlie  above  nominations  were  reported 
\^ith  the  recommendation  that  tliey  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  ctmi- 
mltment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

BEPORT  or  THK  SECaETASY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
concerning  the  jurisdictional  differences  be- 
tween the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  relating 
to  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  pipelines  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Commltte«  on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works,  Jointly,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Applications  for  Loans  Under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act 

Two  letters  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting  copies 
of  applications  for  loans;  the  first  from  the 
Redwood  Valley  County  Water  District  of 
Redwood  Valley.  Calif.;  and  the  second  from 
the  Consolidated  Irrigation  District  of  Selma, 
Calif,  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Distribution  of  Judcment  Fund.s 

Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  pro- 
posed plans  for  the  tise  and  distribution  of 
judgment  funds;  the  first  relating  to  the 
Cibazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians  awarded 
in  docket  148  before  the  Indian  Clalm.i  Com- 
mis-sion:  and  the  second  relating  to  the  Win- 
nebago Tribe  of  Nebraska  and  the  Winnebago 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  awarded  in  dockets  243. 
244.  and  245  belore  the  Indisn  Clatnis  Com- 
mission (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  ey  the  Dep,uitment  or 
Agkiculture 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  tran.smltting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  certain  requirements 
relating  to  notice  of  animal  and  plant  quar- 
antines, and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  ov  the  Secretary  of  HorsiNo  ano 
Urban  Development 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  transmitting  a  report  on 
a  violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  within  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urbap  Development  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation trausmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  additional  appropriation 
authorizations,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Act  bt  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Coimcll 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting, 
pttrsuant  to  law,  a  proposed  act  adopted  by 
the  Council  relating  to  rent  control  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  of 
Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed  Regulations  Relating  to  Certain 
Trade  Practices  of  Foreign  Governments 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  relating  to  proposed 
regulations  concerning  certain  trade  prac- 
tices of  foreign  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  In- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  within 
the  past  60  days  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
Three  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  three  reports  titled  as  follows: 
"Review  of  U.S.  Import  Restrictions— Need  To 
Define  National  Sugar  Goals";  "Leased-Hous- 
Ing  Programs  Nee.i  Improvements  la  Man- 
agement and  Operatio:is";  and  "Examina- 
tion of  Financial  Statements  Government 
Printing  Office  Fiscal  Year  1974"  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
■Coven. ment  Operaiiou=;. 

Reports   or  the  Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  tran.smitting.  pursuant  to 
IrtW.  a  report  entitled  'Examlnatlou  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1974,  Limited  by  Restriction 
on  Access  to  Credit  Union  ENamlnation 
Recorda"  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
t.->  the  Conmiitiee  on  Banking.  Housing  a:id 
Urban  Afiair^. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
Mie  United  Slates  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  To  Reduce  Pub- 
lic Expenditures  for  Newly  Arrived  Immi- 
grar.t^  and  Correct  Inequity  in  Current  Ini- 
migi-ation  Law"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) :  to  the  Committee  on  aovernmeiit 
Operations. 
Repoet  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rishts 

A  letter  from  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
third  in  a  series  of  reports  examining  the 
extent  of  civil  rights  progress  In  the  United 
States  smce  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Alterations   or    Certain    Public    Buildi.vcs 

Five  letters  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  prospectuses  for  alterations  at 
certain  public  buildings  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  the 
method  of  providing  for  ptiblic  remunera- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  Incident  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 
Location  of  Nuclear  Energy  Center  Sites 

A  letter  from  the  Chairmaji  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  relating  to  a  stirvey 
to  Identify  possible  nuclear  energy  center 
sites;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the 
Attorney  General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  Interim  designation  of  United 
States  attorneys  by  the  Attorney  General 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

A  letter  from  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  *'ransmlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  clvU  rights  activities  of 
certain  Federal  agencies  with  major  respon- 
sibilities for  insuring  equal  employment  op- 
portunity (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  of  the  General  Services 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  prospectuses  which  propose  en- 
tering into  succeeding  leases  for  certain  space 
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presently  occupied  In  Washington,  DC,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  or  thx  Office  or  Management  and 
BxnKjET 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  transmitting  a 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals,  pursuant 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. Budget,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Armed  Services.  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Interior  and  In- 
siUar  Affairs,  and  the  Judlclarv.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  a  deferral  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Department  of  Interior  budget 
authority;  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, Budget,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  a;.d  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  report  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion relative  to  the  Eteepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce,  Interior  and  In- 
sular affairs,  and  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  tlie  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Allen)  : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  36  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  Jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent: 

"Senate   Joint   Resolution   No.   36 

"Whereas.  The  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Compact  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  State 
of  Nevada  and  the  State  of  California  and 
consented  to  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency,  as  the  governing  body  administer- 
ing the  compact,  does  not  have  power  to 
acquire  land,  keep  reserves  of  land  or  ne- 
gotiate as  a  real  party  In  Interest  with 
owners  of  real  property  for  exchanges  of 
unimproved  land  In  the  region;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  has  such  powers  and 
has  utilized  such  powers  within  the  Lake 
Tahoe  basin;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  has  in  the  past  co- 
operated In  the  exchange  of  privately 
owned  land  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  basin  for 
federal  lands  outside  of  the  basin;   and 

"Whereas.  There  are  many  parcels  of  pri- 
vately owned,  unimproved  land  within  the 
basin  which  are  desirable  for  public  acqui- 
sition; and 

"Whereas.  There  are  many  desirable 
lands  within  the  basin  that  are  subject  to 
pending  proposals  for  exchange,  which 
proposals  have  been  pending  for  some  time; 
and 


"Whereas.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  author- 
ized by  federal  law  to  cooperate  with  the 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  respecting 
the  Implementation  of  the  goals  and  policies 
of  activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
compact;  and 

•Whereas,  The  L.ike  Tahoe  basin  Is  an  area 
of  public  and  federal  concern;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  this  legis- 
lature respectfully  but  urgently  memorial- 
izes the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  In  the  exchange 
of  privately  owned  land  within  the  basin  for 
publicly  owned  land  outside  the  basin  so 
that  land  within  the  Lake  Tahoe  basin  can 
be  held  and  preserved  in  public  ownership 
for  the  benefit  of  ail  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  that  private  individuals  can  re- 
tain their  economic  value  In  land  outside 
the  basin;  and  be  It  further 

"He^olved,  That  the  legislative  counsel 
foraiiwith  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  State.s,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  cf  Representatives,  each  member  of 
Mae  Nevada  congressional  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  11  adopted 
by  Uie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry: 

•^Assembly  Joint  Resolution   No.    11 

'Whereas,  The  chemical  chlordane  has 
proTCn  to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  In  the 
production  of  citrus  fruit  and  other  agrlcul- 
tin-al  products:  and 

"Whereas,  The  use  of  chlordane  In  the  pro- 
duction of  citrus  fruit  permits  and  supports 
the  successful  use  of  predators  and  parasites 
which  provide  biological  control  of  destruc- 
tive citrus  pests;  and 

"Whereas,  No  other  pesticide  achieves  the 
sams  results  as  chlordane,  and  the  \ise  of 
substitutes  would  Increase  the  cost  of  citrus 
production  significantly  and  Impair  biologi- 
cal control  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  As  the  agricultural  Industry  Is 
being  called  on  for  greater  levels  of  food 
production,  the  use  of  chlordane  becomes 
more  crucial;  and 

"Whereas.  The  evidence  of  suspected  harm- 
ful effects  has  not  been  demonstrated  or  ob- 
served In  controlled  patterns  of  pesticide  use- 
and 

■Whereas,  Chlordane  Is  highly  controlled 
when  used  In  California  citrus  groves,  Is  used 
for  ground  application  only,  and  then  usually 
in  granulated  form  .so  that  no  drift  occurs- 
and 

"Wliereas,  There  has  been  no  evaluation  of 
the  possible  harmful  effects  of  chlordane 
associated  with  such  uses,  and  further  study 
and  Information  is  needed;  now,  therefore 
be  It 

'Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  require  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  delay  any  action  that  might  elim- 
inate chlordane  or  heptochlor  from  those 
pesticides  acceptable  for  agricultural  usee, 
until  an  in-depth  hearing  of  the  problem, 
one  meeting  of  which  should  be  held  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  evidence  of  the  safe  and  con- 
trolled u.se  of  chlordane  can  be  properly  pre- 
sented to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  results  of  such  hearing  are 
made  public;  and  be  It  further 
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•'Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  .Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency." 

Resolution  No.  116  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

"Resolution  No.  116 

•  Whereas,  That  portion  of  New  York  city 
m  the  borough  of  Bronx,  state  of  New  York 
commonly  known  as  the  "South  Bronx"  has 
over  many  years  been  subject  to  neglect,  de- 
cay and  blight  so  as  to  cause  commercial 
and  reskieniial  properties  to  serve  no  useful 
purpose;  and 

'Whereas,  Due  to  the  run  down  condition 
of  the  area  many  business  operations  have 
ceased  to  carry  on  in  the  area  and  have  lo- 
cated elsewhere  causing  a  great  rise  in  t-.e 
number  of  area  residents  to  become  unem- 
ployed and-  necessitating  their  seeking  aid 
from  welfare  to  themselves  anc;  members  of 
their  families;  and 

"Whereas,  A  great  many  of  the  living  quar- 
ters located  In  the  area  are  In  a  state  of 
decay  and  are  considered  to  be  In  a  substand- 
ard condition  and  not  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  Vast  numbers  of  residentirii 
properties  have  been  abandoned  and  are  a 
const:uU  threat  to  the  safety  and  welfar- 
of  the  residents  of  the  area  through  the  pos- 
sibility of  collapse  and  damage  by  fire;  and 

"Whereas.  No  funds  have  been  made  avail- 
able fro.n  any  source  whatsoever  for  rehabili- 
tation and  reconstruction  of  the  area;   and 

"Whereas,  The  tax  base  of  the  city  of  New 
York  has  eroded  due  to  the  foregoing  condi- 
tions to  the  detriment  of  all  residents  of  the 
city  causing  a  vast  Increase  In  real  property 
assessment  and  taxation;  now,  therefore  be 
It 

•Resolved,  That  the  As.sembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York  does  hereby  memorialize  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  Immediately  declare  the  "South 
Bronx"  In  the  borough  of  Bronx,  State  of  New 
York,  .a  disaster  area  and  as  such  entitled  to 
an  allocation  of  federal  funds  to  rehabilitate 
and  rejuvenate  both  commercial  and  residen- 
tial properties  all  to  the  better  welfare  of  all 
persons  carrying  on  business  In  the  area  and 
to  those  residing  therein;  and  be  It  further 
-Resolved,  That  suitably  engrossed  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  New  York." 

A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 
"Joint  Resolution  Memorializinc  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance      Corporation,      the      Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  United 
States    Congress    To    Equalize    Deposit 
Rate  Ceilings  in  the  State  of  Maine 
"Wherei..s,  legislation  has  been  passed  in 
the  regular  session  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh   Leglslatiu-e   granting   to   thrUt   In- 
stitutions In  the  State  of  Maine  many  of 
the    rights    and    responsibUitles    presently 
granted  only  to  commercial  banks  Including 
the  right  to  offer  personal  checking  acounts: 
and 

"Whereas,  federal  law  and  regulations  now 
permit  thrift  institutions  to  pay  their  de- 
positors a  higher  maximum  rate  of  Interest 
than  the  amount  which  commercial  banks 
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can  now  pay  on  saving  and  time  deposits; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  view  of  the  passage  of  said 
If-gl.slatlon.  said  federal  law  and  regulations 
.'.hould  be  reviewed;  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Mr.ine  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  ellmina- 
t  ion  of  the  present  law .  and  regulations  as 
they  apply  to  Maine  which  permit  an  un- 
equal maximum  rate  of  interest  paid  to 
commercial  bank  savings  and  time  depos- 
itors;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
hereby  record  our  concern  with  the  existing 
federal  law  and  regulations  and  urge  and 
petition  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  expedite  their  con- 
sideration of  the  Hunt  Commission  report 
and  Its  Implementation  in  Maine  to  assure 
that  the  federal  law  and  regulations  provide 
a  fair,  competitive  banking  system  for  all 
financial  Institutions  in  Maine.  Including 
the  elimination  of  regulation  Q  and  any 
other  ceilings  on  the  rates  paid  on  deposits; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Congress,  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  to  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  of  Financial  Institutions, 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing in  the  State  of  Maine  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Maine." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  39  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  39 

"Whereas,  There  Is  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  the  proposed  "Na 
tlonal  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act" 
(S.  354);  and 

"Whereas,  The  Initial  vote  on  S.  354  Is 
expected  to  take  place  early  In  June  1975; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Nevada,  together 
with  approximately  23  other  states,  have  al- 
ready enacted  no-fault  Insurance  plans  tail- 
ored to  the  needs  of  the  respective  states; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  enactment  of  national  no- 
fault  legislation  would  have  the  effect  of 
preempting  and.  In  fact,  abolishing  these 
state  no-fault  insvirance  plans  previously 
enacted;  and 

"Whereas,  S.  354  has  been  opposd  by  Dick 
L.  Rottman,  Insurance  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners and  by  the  Allstate  Insurance  Com- 
pany which  company  performed  an  actuarial 
study  Indicating  Insurance  premiums  and 
Insurance  costs  to  motorists  wotild  be  In- 
creased from  4  to  97  percent  If  a  national 
no-fault  Insurance  law  were  enacted;  and 

"Whereas,  The  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  after  extensive  and  substantial  de- 
liberation, enacted  a  no-fault  Insurance  pro- 
gram tailored  specifically  to  the  needs  of  this 
state  and  Its  people,  wlilch  plan  Is  now  op- 
erative; now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  Congress  Is 
memorialized  to  defeat  the  federal  legislation 
proposing  a  national  no-fault  insurance  pro- 
gram and  by  so  doing  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  several  states  to  enact  and  tailor  no-fault 
insurance  to  their  specific  needs;  and  be  It 
further 


"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  United  States  Senators  Howard  Cannon 
and  Paul  Laxalt.  and  to  Congressman  James 
SantinI;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  6  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  6 

"Whereas,  The  power  of  government  to  tax 
Is  one  of  Its  strongest  and  most  pervasive 
powers  and.  when  abused,  becomes  an  Instru- 
ment for  oppression  and  destruction;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Is  abusing  Its  powers  by : 

"1.  Unduly  pressing  Its  audit.  Investiga- 
tion and  collection  effort  mainly  against  the 
small  taxpayer  who  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  effectively  challenge  Its  claims, 
while  settling  disputes  with  wealthy  tax- 
payers for  a  remarkably  lower  percentage  of 
the  proposed  tax; 

"3.  Conducting  Its  disputes  with  taxpayers 
in  the  presumption  that  the  taxpayer  Is 
guilty  unless  he  can  prove  himself  Innocent; 
and 

"3.  Responding  to  legitimate  government 
audits  of  the  Service  In  a  spirit  of  non- 
cooperation;  and 

"Whereas.  Taxpayers  who  must  bear  sub- 
stantial additional  costs  In  professional  serv- 
ices to  prove  their  Innocence  In  a  tax  dispute 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  have  no 
means  to  recover  these  costs  from  the  Serv- 
ice and  are  Irreparably  damaged;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  Jointly,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact  legislation: 

"1.  Authorizing  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  examine  whatever  records  or  other 
materials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  It 
deems  neces.sary  for  a  complete  audit  of  the 
Service; 

"2.  Providing  for  the  recovery  by  taxpay- 
ers of  damages  caused  them  by  abuses  of 
power  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  and 

"3.  Requiring  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  Inform  taxpayers  of  their 
rights  under  the  law  during  an  audit;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
all  members  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  become  ef- 
fective upon  passage  and  approval." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  39  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  39 

"Whereas,  The  recipients  of  social  security 
benefits  or  their  spouses  have  contributed 
from  their  pay  over  the  years  for  added 
protection  In  their  old  age;  and 

"Whereas.  Upon  attaining  a  retirement 
age,  an  Individual  Is  entitled  to  begin  re- 
ceiving benefits  for  which  he  has  paid;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  Individuals  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits  desire  to  continue  to 
work  full  or  part  time  but  often  cannot  do 
so  without  losing  benefits;  and 

"Whereas,  Social  security  benefits  should 
be  treated  as  other  forms  of  insurance  which 
are  paid  based  upon  contributions  and  age, 
not  an  arbitrary  distinction  such  as  salary 
earnings:  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  maximum  Income 
figures    for    social    security    eligibility    dis- 


criminate In  the  most  egregious  way  between 
those  with  Income  from  Interest,  dividends 
or  rents  as  opposed  to  those  with  salary 
Income,  the  former  not  having  their  benefits 
affected  even  though  they  are  most  likely 
in  less  need;  and 

"Whereas,  M:.n.-  people  eligible  for  soda! 
security  bencH  s  by  virtue  of  age  still  desire 
to  work  and  are  capable  of  continued  con- 
tribution  to   sx'tety;    now.   therefore,  be   It 

"Resolved  bii  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the 
legislature  hereby  memorializes  the  Congres,s 
of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  Income 
limitations  for  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits; and  be  ii  lurther 

"Resolveri.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  all  members  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
I'lme  effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  24  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  24 

"Whereas,  The  position  of  presidential 
science  adviser  was  abolished  in  early  1973 
by  then  President  Nixon,  and  he  also  dis- 
banded the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
at  that  time;   and 

"Whereas.  In  an  era  of  great  concern  over 
the  Interrelated  problems  of  ecology  and 
energy  Independence,  the  f  aUure  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  his  own  advisers  on  scientific 
matters,  especially  In  the  areas  of  natural 
resource  recovery  and  utilization,  seems  to 
be  a  lamentable  oversight;  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  distinct  differences 
between  renewable  and  nonrenewable  natural 
resources,  the  latter  being  the  mineral  re- 
sources; and 

"Whereas,  Mining  Is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  manufacturing  industry  that  It 
supports  and  Its  problems  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  manufacturing  and  fabricating 
Industries;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  no  integrated  national 
policy  on  mining  and  mineral  resources  even 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  works  separately  from 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  under 
whose  control  much  mineral  exploration  Is 
done;   and 

"Whereas,  The  vitality  and  strength  of 
mining,  an  Industry  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  nation,  is  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  an  Integrated  na- 
tional policy  for  nonrenewable  mineral  re- 
sources; and 

"Whereas,  The  development  of  such  a 
policy  win  be  greatly  speeded  and  enhanced 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
ready  access  to  an  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable mineral  affairs  expert;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature hereby  respectfully  memoralizes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  Importance  and  value  of  a  mineral  affairs 
adviser  and  to  appoint  such  a  person  to  his 
staff;    and   be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legis- 
lative counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  chairmen  of  the  Interior  Committees  of 
Congress  and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada 
congres-slonal  delegation;   and  be  It  further 
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"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
came effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  2  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California: 
'•ASEEMBLT  Joint  Resolutton  No.  2— Rela- 
tive  TO   THE   SALTON   SEA 
"liEGISX^TTVE    COUNSEL'S    DIGEST 

"AJR  2,  Sultt.  Salton  Sea  salinity  project. 
"A  salt-trapping  impoundment  project  to 
project  the  Salton  Sea  from  increasing  sa- 
linity has  been  proposed  as  a  result  of  federal- 
state  studies. 

"This  measure  would  urge  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  maintain  the  Salton  Sea 
project  as  a  high  priority  item  for  federal 
funding  purposes. 

"Whereas,  The  Salton  Sea  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  a  recreational  resource  of  outstand- 
ing value  to  the  entire  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  Rising  salinity  will  destroy  its 
value  within  a  few  years  unless  corrective 
action  is  taken  immediately:  and 

"Whereas,  A  salt-trapping  impoundment 
at  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Salton  Sea  has 
been  endorsed  after  several  years  of  study  by 
federal,  state,  and  local  officials;  and 

"Whereas,  A  federal-state  environmental 
Impact  report  on  the  proposed  project  strong- 
ly favorable  to  the  project;  and 

"Whereas,  Failure  to  save  the  sea  from 
increasing  salinity  may  result  In  the  de- 
struction of  fish  life  after  1980  and  the  en- 
vironmental and  economic  decay  of  the  area- 
and 

"Whereas,  Federal  participation  in  the 
project  is  more  than  Justified  because  of  the 
nationwide  significance  of  the  resource,  and 
the  proprietary  interest  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  project  area;  now,  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully urges  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  maintain  the  Salton  Sea  project  as  a 
high  priority  item  for  federal  funding  pur- 
poses, and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  ot  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  22  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  22 
"Senate      Joint      resolution— Memorializing 
Congiess  to  enact   legislation   to  aid   do- 
mestic exploration  and  mining  of  gold  and 
silver 

"Whereas,  A  basic  economic  activity  in 
Industrial  society  is  mining,  which  Includes 
a  variety  of  industries  engaged  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  oU,  gas,  metals,  nonmetallics,  fer- 
tilizers and  building  materials  from  the 
earth;  and 

"Whereas,  Gold  and  silver  production 
aided  Nevada's  entry  into  the  Union  and 
contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union 
In  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War;  and 

"Whereas,  Despite  its  untapped  gold  and 
silver  reserves,  the  United  States  imports 
more  than  half  the  gold  used  for  domestic 
industrial  and  medical  purposes;   and 

"Whereas,  The  current  state  of  gold  and 
silver  exploration  and  mining  is  In  part 
attributable  to  former  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  including  the  denial  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  the  right  to  own  and  trade 
in  gold  for  over  40  years  and  the  artificial 
maintenance  of  a  price  for  produced  gold 
which  discouraged  production;   and 

"Whereas,   The   proposed   actions   of    the 


Federal  Government  to  close  off  certain  fed- 
eral lands  In  Nevada  to  prospecting  for 
precious  metals  and  attempts  to  abolish  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  would  further  cripple 
and  advance  the  destruction  of  the  domestic 
mining  industry;   now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  spirit 
of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  be  retained;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  hardrock  minerals  not  be- 
come subject  to  proposed  federal  leasing 
legl.slation;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  patenting  of  mineral 
lands  be  encouraged  with  reasonable  fees 
and  regulations  that  will  promote  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  Industry  without  plac- 
ing unreasonable  burdens  upon  the  industry 
and  be  it  further 

■•Resolved,  That  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  be  authorized  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  for  providing  such  as- 
sistance, financial  and  otherwise,  as  the  di- 
rector may  determine  necessary  to  enable 
small  independent  operators  to  engage  in 
mineral  exploration  and  development;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  congres- 
sional delegation;  and  be  it  further. 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 
A=,sembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  7  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
•  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  7— Rela- 
tive to  Medical  Care  for  Illegal  Alieiis 
"legislative  counsel  digest 

"AJR  7,  MacDonald.  Illegal  aliens'  medical 
care. 

"Memorializes  the  President  and  Congress 
to  enact  H.R.  2159,  or  any  similar  legislation, 
providing  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
emergency  medical  care  or  illegal  aliens. 

"Whereas,  'Hiere  is  an  immediate  need  for 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  reimbursement 
of  medical  treatment  facilities  for  emergency 
treatment  given  aliens  unlawfully  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislative  authority  currently 
exists  for  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  provide  care  to  Illegal  aliens,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service;  and 

"Whereas,  The  counties  of  this  state  are 
currently  bearing  an  unreasonable  financial 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  medical 
services  for  lUegal  aliens;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  introduced 
by  Congressman  B.  P.  Sisk  (H.R.  2159)  which 
would  provide  financial  relief  to  counties  by 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  reim- 
burse providers  for  the  cost  of  emergency 
medical  treatment  given  to  illegal  aliens; 
and 

"Whereas,  H.R.  2159  requires  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  over  any  illegal  alien  In  need  of 
emergency  medical  care  and  to  request  treat- 
ment in  United  SUtes  Public  Health  Service 
faciUties,  If  feasible;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
H.R.  2159,  or  any  similar  legislation,  provid- 
ing reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  emergency 
medical  care  for  illegal  aliens;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the   President   and    Vice   President   of   the 
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United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatlves,\nd  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

Joint  Resolution  No.  142  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"Joint  Resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York  Memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  to  adopt  legislation 
permitting  individuals  of  classes  of  Im- 
migrants Eiich  as  the  n-i^sian  Jewrv 
paioled  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
UnHcd  States  iipnn  entry  into  (he  Country 
to  henceforth  be  ellgibie  for  Federal  as- 
sistance through  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  and  Basic  Education  Opportunity 
Grant  Programs 

"Whereas,  The  plight  of  Russian  Jewery  is 
that  of  an  oppressed  and  en.slaved  people- 
and 

"Whereis,  Over  35,000  Russian  Jews  an- 
nually emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union,  only 
to  face  the  problems  of  re-establishing  lives 
in  new  and  oftentimes  strange  countries, 
away  from  the  support  of  their  families  and 
friends;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  have 
enacted  legislation  (PL  94-23)  establishing 
a  preferential  immigration  status  for  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  refugees;  and 

"Whereas,  These  refugees,  having  been 
granted  permanent  resident  alien  status, 
ere  now  eligible  to  immediately  apply  for 
Federal  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and 
Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grants;  and 

"Whereas,  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Russian  Jewish  refugees  and  many  other 
oppressed  classes  are  highly  educated  and 
trained  individuals  practicing  the  profession 
of  medicine,  engineering  and  science;  and 

"Whereas,  All  Russian  and  other  oppressed 
refugees  entering  the  United  States  who  are 
presently  granted  "parole"  status  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  and  are  thus  required 
to  undergo  a  two-year  waiting  period  before 
they  can  become  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance through  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
and  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grant 
Programs;  and 

"Whereas,  Without  the  benefit  of  this 
critically  needed  Federal  assistance,  these 
talented  and  needed  Individuals  are  forced 
to  suffer  delays  in  receiving  the  retraining 
necessary  to  resume  their  professional  ca- 
reers and  become  valuable  and  contrib-titln" 
residents  of  the  United  States;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 
memorialize  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  legislation  permitting  Individuals  of 
classes  of  Immigrants  currently  paroled  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
upon  entry  into  this  country  to  henceforth 
be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  through 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and  Basic 
Education  Opportunity  Grant  Programs;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  suitably  engrossed  copies 
of    this    resolution    be    transmitted    to    the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  York." 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  29  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  29 — Rela- 
tive TO  a  San  Luis  National  Cemetery 
"legislative  counsel's  digest 
"AJR   29,   Thurman.   National    cemetery. 
"Memorializes  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  cemetery  near 
San  Luis  Dam. 
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"Whereas,  The  California  Department 
Commanders  Veterans  Council  has  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  new  national  cemetery 
should  be  established  by  the  United  States 
on  existing  federal  laud  at  the  site  of  San 
Luis  Dam  near  the  city  of  Los  Bancs,  Call- 
{'<rnia;  and 

"Whereas,  Tliis  proposal  has  been  con- 
cnned  with  by  the  American  Legion  De- 
piirlment  of  California,  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  State  of  California,  and  the  national 
and  state  bodies  of  the  American  G.I.  Forum 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  San  Luis  site  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
the  reasons  that  the  site  has  been  declared 
surplus  to  public  needs;  is  adjacent  to  a 
California  state  park,  assuring  the  site  will 
not  be  overrun  with  commercial  or  residen- 
tial development;  Is  located  In  the  center  of 
the  state,  with  major  highways  giving  easy 
accessibility  to  the  site;  Is  in  reasonable 
proximity  to  eight  commercial  airports;  i.s 
located  in  a  reasonable  distance  to  four  mili- 
tary Installations,  and  Is  readily  accessible  to 
California  veterans,  as  well  as  more  than  2 
million  veterans  living  In  the  10  other  west- 
ern states;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Department 
of  Ulterior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  2,000 
acre-feet  of  water  available  for  xise  by  the 
national  cemetery  from  the  San  Luis  Dam; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  AssonbJy  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  on  federal  land  at 
the  site  of  San  Luis  Dam  near  the  City  of 
Los  Banos,  California;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  3  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  3 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representetives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  Congress  assembled  and  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  tlie  Fifty-eighth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
in  legislative  session  assembled,  roost  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon and  of  the  entire  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica owe  a  continuing  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  protected  and  served  them 
in  the  armed  services;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  deemed  it  proper  to  provide 
medical  services  for  veterans  by  establish- 
ing a  .system  of  veterans'  hospitals;  and 

"Whereas  these  veterans'  hospitals  must 
be  convenient  and  uncrowded  to  provide  ef- 
i'ective  medical  service  to  veterans;  and 

"Whereas  veterans  from  central  and  east- 
ern Oregon  must  travel  160  to  300  miles  to 
receive  the  medical  services  to  which  they  are 
entitled;  and 

"Whereas  existing  veterans'  hospitals  serv- 
i>iy  Oregon  veterans  are  crowded  and  main- 
tain  waiting  lists  for  use  of  their  facilities; 
and 

"Whereas  the  St.  Charles  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Bend,  Oregon,  will  be  vacated  by  its 
present  occupants,  by  September  1,  1975:  and 
'Whereas  the  St.  Charles  Memorial  Hos- 
pital IS  a  complete  and  adequate  treatment 


facility  offered  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price; 
and 

"Whereas  establishment  of  a  veterans' 
hospital  In  Bend,  Oregon,  would  facilitate 
access  to  medical  services  for  veterans  in  east- 
em  and  central  Oregon,  and  would  alleviate 
crowded  conditions  in  other  veterans'  hos- 
pitals; now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  A.ssem- 
bly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  are  memo- 
rialized to  consider  the  advantages  of  pur- 
chasing the  St.  Charles  Memorial  Hospital 
and  establishing  there  a  veterans'  hospital  to 
provide  convenient  and  timely  service  to 
those  who  have  protected  and  served  this 
country  in  the  armed  services. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
house  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congreiislonal  Delegation." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  3  adopted  by 
the  Legtslature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"SENA-rB  Joint  Resolution  No.  3 — Relative 

to  LiMn-ATiONS  on  Food  Advertising  to 

Children 

"legislative  counsel's  digest 

"SJR  3.  as  amended,  Moscone  (Rls.)  Food 
advertising  to  children. 

"Memorializes  the  President,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Conunission,  and  Congress  to  make 
such  changes  in  laws  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  limit  or  eliminate  commercial 
segme:-.t  broadcasts  that  represent  a  name 
brand  product  to  chUdren  for  which  there 
ia  satisfactory  evidence  indicating  that  it 
contributes  adversely  to  their  uutritioual 
well-being. 

"Fiscal  committee:  no. 

"Whereas,  A  majority  of  children  watch 
television  during  children's  television  view- 
ing hours;  and 

"Whereas,  Parent  do  not  or  are  iinable  to 
monitor  children's  viewing  habits;    and 

"Whereas,  Of  the  average  940  hours  of 
television  viewed  annually  by  a  child,  more 
than  one-fifth  is  devoted  to  conunercial 
messages;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
advertising  does  Influence  and  affect  the  at- 
titudes, values,  and  practices  of  children; 
and 

"Whereas,  Children  are  unable  to  differen- 
tiate betsveen  contradictory  bodies  of  adver- 
tising information;  and 

"Whereas.  The  majority  of  advertising  to 
children  is  fpr  edibles;  and 

"Whereas.  The  majority  of  foods  adver- 
tised on  children's  television  have  a  high 
sugar  and  high  carbohydrate  content;  and 

"Whereas,  High  .sugar  and  carbohydrate 
0(»i.«umptlo)i  leads  to  poor  eating  habits. 
unbalaiHHd  diet,  and  poor  health;  and 

"Wherea.s.  Recent  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion guidelines  on  television  advertising  do 
not  adequately  regulate  food  advertising  on 
children's   television;    now.   therefore,   be   it 

"Rffiolrcd  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  me- 
morializes the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
Unr.ed  States,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sio»i.  and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  make  such  changes  in  the  laws 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  In  order  to 
limit  or.  where  appropriate,  eliminate  any 
commercial  segment  broadcast  during  tele- 
vision programs  designed  for  children  and 
aired  between  the  hows  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
dally  that  represents  a  name  brand  product 
for  which  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  in- 
dicating that  it  covirfbvtPs  advei-Kely  to  the 


nutritional  well-being  of  children;   and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate ti-ansmlt  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  tiie  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  17  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  17 — Relative 
TO  American  Servicemen  Missing  in  Action 

"LEGISLATIVE    COUNSEL'S   DIGEST 

"SJR  17,  as  introduced,  Russell  (Bis.). 
Missing  in  action. 

"Memorializes  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  status 
of  those  missing  In  action  in  Vietnam. 

"Fiscal  committee :  no. 

"Whereas.  Five  hundred  slxty-slx  American 
military  prisoners  of  war  have  now  been  re- 
leased by  their  Communist  captors  and  have 
returned  to  their  thankful  and  grateful 
nation;  and 

"Whereas.  According  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  1,233  United  States 
servicemen  are  unaccounted  for  and  listed  an 
missing  in  action  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  a  nebulous  status  which  has  been 
a  continuous  source  of  uncertainty,  grief, 
and  despair  for  the  friends,  relatives,  and 
loved  ones  they  have  waiting  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  Those  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  who  have  sut- 
fered,  and  may  still  be  suffering,  internment 
as  prisoners  of  war  as  a  result  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  their 
country;  and 

"Whereas,  New  information  recently  re- 
leased by  the  North  Vietnamese  government 
and  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
has  caused  new  hope  and  at  the  same  time 
has  increased  uncertainty  as  to  the  status  of 
men  listed  as  missing  in  action  and  unre- 
covered  prisoners  of  war;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  whatever 
action  Is  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  account- 
ing from  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
for  every  American  who  was  listed  as  missing 
in  action  in  the  Vietnam  war  prior  to  the 
completion  of  American  troop  withdrawals 
from  the  war  In  1973,  and  to  make  such  In- 
formation available  to  the  American  public; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  relating  to  the  contested  Senate 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  South  Subur- 
ban Mayors'  and  Managers'  Association  re- 
lating to  recently  adopted  rules  of  the  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committe  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relating  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  "means  test "  In  educational  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  petition  from  the  citizens  of  Oregon 
seeking  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  36  transmitted  by  the  Ne- 
vada Legislature  be  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oitiered. 


July  16,  197;) 


Amerlc*".  uxA  tor  oUier  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.J.  Res.  108.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  method  of 
appointing  electors  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  follo\^ing  bilii  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  hlm&elf  and 
Mr.  Mo  NO  ALE) : 
S.  2123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  relating  to  the  desig- 
nation of  area  wide  waste  treatment  man- 
agement organizations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2124.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
PTnance. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  2125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ls.<?uance 
Ott  permits  on  public  domain  national  forest 
lands  for  commercial  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  2126.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(a)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BtJRDICK: 
8.  2127.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  North  Dakota.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STONE: 
8.  S138.  A  bin   to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways,  with 
respect  to  the  deSnUlon  of  the  term  "con- 
•tTTjctlon".  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HatrsKA) : 
8.  2129.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  definition 
and  punishment  of  certain  crimes  in  acoord- 
anoe  with  the  Federal  laws  in  force  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  JurJs- 
dletion  of  the  United  States  when  said  crlmee 
are  committed  by  an  Indian  In  order  to  In- 
■ure  equal  treatment  for  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  offenders.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judicisuiy. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
8.  2130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Wol 
Kim.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eastland)  : 
S.  2131.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  production  of 
false  documents  or  papers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  use  of  false  information  m 
obtaining  official  documents  and  papers  of 
the  United  States,  involving  an  element  of 
Identlflcation.  Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
8J.  Ree.  106.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  of  each  year  as  "American  His- 
tory Month".  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mi-.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FANinw)   (by  request) : 

S  J.  Res.  107.  A  Joint  resolution  to  approve 

the  "Convenant  To  Establish  a  Ctommon- 

■wealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In 

Political  Union  with  the  United  States  of 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moitdale)  : 
S.  2123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to 
the  designation  of  areawide  waste  treat- 
ment management  organizations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

FEDERAL     WATER     POLLUTION     CONTROL     ACT 
I  AMEND&ZENTS 

iMr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing,  for  myself  and 
Senator  Mondale,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 208(a)  of  Public  Law  92-500,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  This  amendment 
will  enable  the  Metropolitan  Coimcil  of 
Minnesota's  Twin  Cities  area  to  receive 
Federal  planning  grants  for  areawide 
waste  treatment  facUity  planning.  These 
grants  are  crucial  if  Minnesota  is  to  meet 
the  clean  water  goals  of  Public  Law  92- 
500.  Without  access  to  these  funds,  Min- 
nesota would  be  hard  pressed  to  meet 
these  goals. 

As  many  of  my  coUeaguss  in  the  Sen- 
ate know,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Act  already  recognizes  that  States  and 
municipalities  need  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  develop  and  implement  effec- 
tive plans  for  aieawide  waste  treatment 
management.  It,  therefore,  provides  for 
100-percent  funding  for  designated  area- 
wide  waste  treatment  management  orga- 
nizations to  develop  effective  plans.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  law  is  currently 
written  and  as  it  has  been  interpreted 
by  EPA,  the  metropolitan  council,  which 
is  empowered  by  State  law  to  do  this 
planning,  is  ineligible  for  assistance.  It  Is 
the  only  such  body  designated  by  State 
law  to  be  declared  ineligible  for  planning 
grants. 

Let  me  explain  why.  Section  208(a)  (2) 
of  Public  Law  92-500  currently  requires 
that  the  waste  treatment  management 
organizations  designated  to  receive  plan- 
ning grants  Include  elected  offlclals. 
While  section  208(a)(5)  permits  existing 
organizations  to  be  designated,  the  EPA 
has  ruled  that  section  208(a)  (2)  pre- 
cludes designation  of  existing  agencies 
composed  of  appointed  ofi^cials.  However, 
by  State  law  the  metropolitan  coimcU 
must  be  an  appointed  body.  Repeatedly, 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  has  affirmed 
that  this  body,  which  was  established  In 
1967  because  local  municipalities  simply 
could  not  take  care  of  metropolitan  prob- 
lems, should  be  an  appointive  body.  Fur- 
thermore, prior  to  the  1972  amendments 
the  metropolitan  council  did  receive  Fed- 
eral grants  for  planning  for  waste  treat- 
ment plants— and  it  used  those  funds  ef- 
fectively. 


You  can  well  imagine  the  predicament 
,we  are  faced  with  in  Minnesota  today. 

Even  though  the  metropolitan  council 
was  established  prior  to  enactment  of 
Public  Law  92-500,  rmd  even  though  Min- 
nesota statutes  require  that  the  council 
be  composed  of  knowledgeable  ofiBcials 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature,  the  coimcil 
cannot  receive  Federal  assistance  to  per- 
form its  authorized  function. 

In  my  opinion,  section  208(a)  (2>  un- 
fairly discriminates  against  the  metro- 
politan council  to  the  detriment  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  sei-ved  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  to  the  detriment  of  all  of  us. 

As  a  result  of  this  section  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  fine  law,  one-half 
of  Minnesota's  residents — those  who  live 
in  the  seven-county  area  served  by  the 
metropolitan  council — must  suffer.  But 
the  rest  of  us  also  suffer. 

The  Twin  Cities  area  is  part  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.  This  basin 
has  been  designated  a  national  priority 
area  for  elimination  of  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  into  the  waters.  But  without 
adequate  funding,  there  can  be  no  ef- 
fective planning,  and  without  effective 
planning,  pollutants  will  continue  to  be 
discharged  into  the  Mississippi. 

Quite  simply,  the  lack  of  funds  to  help 
the  Twin  Cities  area  properly  plan  its 
waste  dispo.sal  system  means  that  we  as 
a  nation  will  be  unable  to  meet  our  na- 
tional goals  to  clean  up  one  of  our  love- 
I'ect  and  most  historic  rivers — ^the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  make  examination  of  the 
bill  which  Senator  Mondale  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  top  priority.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  report  the  bill  favorably 
so  that  Minnesota  and  the  Nation  can 
meet  our  water  pollution  soals  for  1983 
on  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   2123 

Be  U  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sec- 
ond .sentence  of  section  208(a)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PdUutlon  Control  Act  (33  USC. 
1288(a)(2))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  In.^ertlng  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"IB)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  "or  (11)  a  regional 
agency  in  existence  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  clause  and  authorized  by  State 
law  on  such  date  to  undertake  planning  for 
areawide  waste  treatment  management.". 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2124.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  2124 

7?r  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
6'U  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1976  (relat- 
liig  to  the  taxation  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations)  Is  amended  by  striking  "The" 
at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (f)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
m  subsection  (g)  the",  and  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Section  963  Repeal  Effective  Date.  The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
only  apply  to  taxable  years  of  foreign  cor- 
porations beginning  after  January  1,  1B76, 
and  to  taxable  years  of  United  States  share- 
holders (within  the  meaning  of  961(b)  of 
the  Internal  Reventie  Code  of  1954)  within 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  years  ol 
such  foreign  corporations  end." 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 

S.  2125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  is- 
suance of  permits  on  public  domain  na- 
tional forest  lands  for  commei'clal  out- 
door recreation  facilities  and  activities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  reform  the  system  of 
Issuing  and  administering  permits  for 
ski  facilities  and  other  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities  on  national  forest  land 
created  from  the  public  domain. 

The  present  system  serves  no  one  well. 
Users  may  be  paying  unjustifiably  high 
charges  for  the  use  of  skiing  and  other 
recreation  facilities.  Permittees  may  be 
paying  unjustifiably  low  fees  to  the  public 
which  owns  the  national  forest  lands, 
considering  the  Prix-liege's  the  permits 
grant.  In  any  event,  the  public  is  cer- 
tainly witnessing  the  unnecessary  degra- 
dation of  the  productivity,  envii-onmental 
quality,  and  value  of  its  lands. 

The  permittees  are  concerned  about  the 
secm-ity  and  stability  of  their  existing 
investments  which,  in  turn,  influence 
their  ability  to  make  new  investments. 
The  Federal  Government  finds  itself 
criticized  for  a  permit  system  which  it 
should  have  reformed  long  before  now. 
That  system  is  shrouded  m  secrecy.  It 
lacks  a  coherent  set  of  standards  and  it 
fails  even  the  most  basic  tests  of  uniform 
application. 

Mr.  President.  I  began  investigating 
the  present  outdoor  recreation  permit 
system  for  national  forests  last  February 
when  many  of  my  constituents  brought 
to  my  attention  a  proposal  by  three  Colo- 
rado ski  areas  to  increase  by  20  percent 
the  dally  adult  tow  ticket  rate.  Skiing 
is  already  too  expensive  for  many  Colo- 
radans.  I  was  concerned  that  so  large 
an  increase  would  put  skiing  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  more  people,  especially 
families.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  the  increase 
was  justified. 

As  no  public  hearing  is  held  on  pro- 
posed rate  Increases,  I  asked  the  Forest 
Service  to  delay  its  decision  on  tlie  rate 
hike  to  permit  a  careful  review  by  all 
parties  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  to 
facilitate  that  review,  I  asked  the  Forest 
Service  to  provide  me  the  financial  infor- 
mation the  three  ski  areas  supplied  in 
support  of  their  requests. 

The  Forest  Service  did  subsequently 


deny  the  full  rate  increase  request  and 
reportedly  offered  Instead  a  compromise 
increase.  Yet,  any  meaningful  review  of 
even  this  compromise  proposal  was 
frustrated  by  that  agency.  Tlie  Forest 
Service  denied  access  to  the  information 
I  requested  claiming  that,  under  terms 
of  leases  with  ski  areas  operating  in  the 
national  forest,  such  information  is  con- 
fidential. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
a  Government  agency  can  base  a  deci- 
sion which  so  fundamentally  affects  the 
leism'e  lives  of  citizens  on  information 
which  it  refuses  to  make  public.  Not  only 
is  there  no  way  for  the  public  to  ade- 
quately review  a  proposed  rate  hike,  but 
any  appeal  process  from  a  Forest  Service 
decision  to  grant  that  inci-ease  would  be 
a  sham. 

On  May  16,  1975, 1  annomnced  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment  and 
Land  Resources,  which  I  chair,  would 
hold  hearings  in  Colorado  in  the  fall  on 
the  issue  of  ski  permittees'  charges  to 
the  public  and  public  participation  in 
the  determination  of  charges. 

I  stated: 

Tow  ticket  prices  have  risen  to  the  point 
that  It's  very  difficult  for  a  family  to  ski  on 
any  kind  of  regular  basis;  yet  the  public  does 
not  know  whether  fees  charged  by  companies 
operating  on  public  land — for  private  profit — 
are  justified.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  all 
of  us  have  acce.ss  to  this  information — and 
that  includes  profits  ski  areas  may  be  making, 
whether  those  profits  are  too  high,  too  low 
or  Jitst  right.  Further.  I  believe  public  hear- 
ings .should  be  held  before  any  rate  increa.ses 
are  granted.  If.  as  the  Forest  Service  con- 
tends, present  law  provides  for  the  confi- 
dentiality of  financial  Information  submitted 
with  rate  Increase  propasals,  then  tlie  law 
iuu.st  be  changed. 

As  any  Senator  would  be,  I  was  very 
gratified  with  the  strong  public  support 
which  greeted  this  announcement.  How- 
ever, accompanying  this  support  was  a 
surprising  number  of  communications  on 
the  matter  from  the  public,  skiers  and 
other  users,  and  ski  operators  and  other 
permittees.  They  detailed  numerous  ad- 
ditional inefficient,  inequitable,  and  fi- 
nancially or  environmentally  costly 
faults  in  the  Forest  Service's  system  of 
issuing  and  administering  outdoor  rec- 
reation pennits. 

Among  these  are  the  lack  of  standards 
to  determine  whether  to  issue  or  deny 
permit  applications  by  particular  appli- 
cants or  for  specific  areas  and  to  subse- 
quently determine  the  fees  to  charge  the 
applicants  for  the  permits  which  are  Is- 
sued. The  absence  of  standards  fuither 
frustrates  public  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  Forest  Service  decisions.  Furthermore, 
the  lack  of  standards  Inevitably  leads  to 
a  lack  of  uniformity  in  permit  applica- 
tion and  fee  decisions  both  among  and 
within  regions  of  the  national  forests. 
This  lack  of  uniformity  plays  havoc  with 
the  financial  planning  of  permit  appli- 
cants and  holders  and  can  jeopardize 
existing  and  planned  investment.  Sub- 
standard services  to  the  public  can  result. 

Our  present  permit  system  is  so  inade- 
quate that  the  Forest  Service  Is  con- 
strained to  adopt  a  number  of  question- 
able practices  to  meet  the  public's  de- 


mand for  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  these  prac- 
tices is  that  of  issuing  to  a  single  ski  area 
operator  a  30-year  pennit  for  80  acres 
and  a  lai-ge  number  of  1-year  special  use 
permits  for  additional  acreages.  Existing 
law  permits  a  maximum  of  only  80  acres 
for  a  recreation  permit — an  area  decid- 
edly too  small  for  most  ski  operations 
today. 

To  circumvent  this  antiquated  requiie- 
ment.  the  Forest  Service  is  forced  to  per- 
foi-m  the  charade  of  Issuing  the  special 
use  permits  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  result 
of  thi.s  charade  is  that  the  operators  are 
faced  with  serious  thi'eats  to  their  in- 
vestments. Certainly,  annual  iiermits  do 
not  provide  sufficient  security,  especially 
as  the  legality  of  those  permits  has  been 
questioned,  most  prominently  in  the  well- 
known  Mineral  King  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  this  long  and  growing 
ILst  of  problems  with  our  present  permit 
.<:ystem  has  convinced  me  that  the  fall 
hearings  should  not  simply  be  oversight 
hearings  but  should  focus  instead  on 
concrete  legislative  proposals.  The  leg- 
islation I  Introduce  today  Is  designed  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  reforms  in  our 
outdoor  recreation  permit  system  for  the 
national  forests.  Most  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  were  drafted  by  staff  under 
my  direction.  The  staff  has  also  substan- 
tially reworked  the  provisions  submitted 
to  me  after  my  May  announcement  by 
the  ski  area  operators,  environmental- 
ists, and  other  interested  parties.  The 
bill,  however,  should  be  regarded  only  as 
a  draft  to  be  critiqued  and  reworked  dur- 
ing the  hearing  process. 

First,  the  bill  lifts  the  80-acre  limita- 
tion for  permits  for  ski  facilities.  How- 
ever, permits  over  1.280  acres  would  be 
Issued  only  if  neither  Interior  Committee 
passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval  within 
60  days  of  the  submission  of  the  pennit 
to  the  committees.  And  permits  over 
5,000  acres  would  be  issued  only  if  both 
committees  pass  resolutions  of  approval.  « 
Furlhennore.  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  submit  per- 
mits over  1,280  acres  in  the  form  of  au- 
thorizing legislation  should  they  not  pas.s 
the  committees'  review  and  would  pre- 
vent issuance  of  two  or  more  permits  for 
contiguous  areas  without  congressional 
review.  Most  important,  the  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  within  6  months 
proposed  guidelines  to  be  employed  by 
him  in  determining  whether  a  ski  facili- 
ties permit  should  be  issued  to  a  partic- 
ular applicant  or  for  a  particular  area. 
The  guidelines  are  not  to  be  promulgated 
until  60  days  after  their  submission. 

They  are  to  take  into  consideration 
the  effect  of  planned  and  unplanned 
growth  precipitated  by  the  propo.sed 
recreation  facilities  on  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands  and  provide  a  procedure 
for  consultation  with  affected  State  and 
local  governments  prior  to  any  decision 
on  a  permit  application. 

Second,  the  bill  would  extend  tlie  life 
of  ski  permits  from  30  to  50  years.  This 
provision,  as  well  as  removal  of  the  80- 
acre  limit,  was  requested  by  the  ski  area 
operators  who  saw  the  time  and  acreage 
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limitations  as  threats  to  their  invest- 
ment. I  can  certainly  understand  the  det- 
rimental effect  the  Inadequate  acreage 
allowance  and  the  legally  suspect  meth- 
ods of  avoiding  it  have  on  the  financial 
environment  of  permittees.  But  I  am  not 
yet  convinced  of  the  need  for  extending 
the  permit  period  to  50  years.  I  have 
placed  this  provision  in  the  bill,  however, 
ill  order  to  encourage  the  ski  operators 
to  provide  me  with  detailed  justifications 
for  this  provision. 

Third,  the  bill  would  require  that 
annual  fees  for  conunercial  outdoor 
recreation  permits  be  based  on  a  stand- 
ard of  a  reasonable  return  on  equity  in- 
vestment. Furthermore,  the  bill  would 
require  a  6 -month  study  and  report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  pei-mit  fees.  The  report  would 
include  steps  the  Secretary  plans  to  take, 
and  legislation  necessary,  to  establish  a 
single  method  or  formula  to  be  applied 
uniformly  throughout  all  national  forest 
lands  to  determine  fees  from  commercial 
outdoor  recreation  permits. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  require  public 
disclosure  of  all  financial  data  pertinent 
to  determination  of  peiinittee's  charges 
for  public  use  of  his  facilities.  And  it 
would  require  public  hearings  on  any 
permittee's  request  for  increase  in  those 
charges.  A  second  6-month  study  would 
bo  requiied  of  the  Secretary,  this  one  to 
determine  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  in  rejecting  or  accepting  pro- 
posed rate  hikes.  Among  the  criteria 
would  be  that  of  reasonable  retmii  on 
equity  investment. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  several  otlier 
provisions  dealing  with  disposition  of 
permittees'  improvements  upon  expira- 
tion or  teimination  of  permits;  record 
keeping  audit  and  examination;  and  pro- 
visions to  prevent  the  mooting  of  the 
Mineral  King  Utigation. 

Mr.  President,  the  holders  of  permits 
for  commercial  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties are  granted  the  privilege  of  pursuing 
private  gain  on  public  lands.  But  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  such  permits  is  to 
provide  high  quality  service  at  a  reason- 
able cost  to  the  public  which  owns  the 
land.  Any  business  which  holds  such  a 
permit  is  imiquely  affected  with  a  public 
interest.  It  must  expect  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  that  interest.  And  that  is 
achieved  when  the  public  is  allowed  to 
participate. 

At  the  same  time,  permittees  are  en- 
titled to  reasonable  assm-ances  as  to  the 
security  of  their  investment,  not  only  for 
their  protection  but  to  insure  that  serv- 
ices are  provided  to  the  public. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  at- 
tempts to  modernize  the  permit  system 
in  accordance  with  these  pilnciples. 


July  16,  1975 


ByMr.  GARN: 

S.  2126.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(a'> 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Utah  segment 
of  the  Dolores  River  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  of 
the  United  States. 


Under  the  1968  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  most  of  the  Dolores  River  which  lies 
within  the  State  of  Colorado  was  des- 
ignated for  study  for  Inclusion  under 
the  system.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation has  undertaken  a  study  of  the 
Colorado  portion  of  the  Dolores,  and  that 
study  Is,  I  understand,  virtually  com- 
pleted. My  bill  would  provide  for  a  sim- 
ilar study  of  the  22-mile  section  of  the 
Dolores  which  lies  within  the  State  of 
Utah. 

It  is  axiomatic,  Mr.  President,  that 
rivers  are  not  affected  by  political  bound- 
aries. As  the  Dolores  crosses  the  State 
line  from  Colorado  into  Utah,  it  does  not 
become  another  river.  Its  essential  char- 
acter, those  traits  which  may  make  It 
appropriate  for  designation  as  a  scenic 
river,  remain  the  same.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  consider  the  Colorado  section  of 
the  Dolores  and  then  to  drop  the  study 
as  the  river  cros.ses  into  Utah. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  my  bill 
would  not  automatically  include  the  Utah 
Dolores  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  It  would  merely  require  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  make  the 
same  type  of  study  of  this  river  that  is 
being  made  of  the  portion  lying  up- 
stream, in  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  already  held  hearings  on 
a  number  of  other  additions  to  the  1968 
Act,  and  I  understand  that  there  will 
be  others.  My  bill  would  merely  provide 
for  hearings  on  the  Utah  Dolores. 

Most  of  the  land  through  which  the 
Dolores  flows  in  Utah  Is  controlled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Lend  Management.  The 
one  private  owTier  has  himself  suggested 
to  the  Utah  Environment  Center  that  the 
river  be  included  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System.  The  State  of  Utah,  which 
alao  controls  a  small  section  of  the  land 
in  question,  has  no  plans  for  the  land 
which  would  preclude  wild  and  scenic 
status.  In  any  event,  such  status  would 
basically  not  change  existing  use  pat- 
terns. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Utah  portion  of 
the  Dolores  River  should  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  to  determine  whether  it 
should  be  studied  for  possible  Inclusion 
in  the  National  System  of  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers. 


ByMr.  BURDICK.• 
S.  2127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Dur- 
ing the  proceeduigs  of  the  94th  Congress, 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
will  be  reviewing  our  national  cemetery 
policy.  It  is  my  wish  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  approved  at  that  time. 

A  recent  study  of  our  national  ceme- 
tery system  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
tiation  clearly  points  out  that  additional 
burial  space  is  needed. 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  does  not 
currently  have  a  national  cemetery  and 
it  is  my  strong  belief  that  our  veterems 
who  have  performed  many  noble  serv- 


ices for  their  country  should  have  the 
honor  of  being  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery  if  they  so  wish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2127 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  Hie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  and  directed  to  (1)  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  In  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  and  (2)  acquire  by  donation, 
purchase,  coudemuutlon,  or  otherwise,  such 
LiiiQs  as  ni!\y  be  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sxich  cemetery. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  cemetery  established 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  become  a 
p?it  of  the  National  Cemetery  System  and 
::hall  be  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  24  of  title  38,  tJnited 
States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlalert  auch  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
'•arry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mi-.  STONE: 

S.  2128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highwaj-s, 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
'coiistruction."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would  ex- 
pand the  definition  of  tha  term  "con- 
sti-uction"  as  contained  in  section  101  of 
title  23  to  include  reconstruction,  re- 
habiUtation,  and  restoration  projects. 

During  the  past  10  yeai's  Increased 
highway  traffic  and  heavy  axle  load  ap- 
plications have  placed  a  tremendous  bur- 
den upon  existing  highway  pavements. 
The  resultant  deterioration  and  de- 
creased sei-vice  life  of  our  highways 
have  placed  a  heavy  financial  bmden 
upon  State  highway  agencies — a  burden 
which  exceeds  the  financial  resources  of 
mo.>t  States  without  Federal  aid.  Tliis 
bill  would  allow  tlie  State  agencies  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  the  highway  tax 
dollars  wlilch  are  returned  to  the  State 
under  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
in  a  more  flexible  manner. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administiation 
recognized  as  early  as  1971  that  the  geo- 
metric and  sti-uctural  design  parameters 
used  in  designing  our  major  highways 
Jiave  been  based  upon  overly  optimistic 
and  inaccurate  service  life  projections  of 
20  to  40  yeai-s.  The  Federal  Highway 
Administietion  reported  in  the  August 
1971  issue  of  Public  Roads  that  the  aver- 
age service  life  of  high  type  bituminous 
concrete  smfaces  constructed  since  1960 
is  14  to  15  years.  Recent  findings  by  the 
Florida  Department  of  Transportation 
substantiate  these  findings  for  Florida's 
primai-y  roads. 

In  recognition  of  the  more  limited 
service  life  of  our  highways  the  Federal 
Highway  Administiation  has  recently 
suggested  that  Congress  adopt  a  policy 
that  would  permit  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  such  projects  as: 

First.  Resurfacing,  or  widening  and  re- 
surfacing of  existing  rural  and  urban 
pavements  with  or  without  revision  of 
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horizontal  or  vertical  alinement  or  other 
geometric  featui"es; 

Second.  Replacement  of  existing  struc- 
tures that  are  structurally  or  geomet- 
rically inadequate,  or  which  constitute 
capacity  restrictions,  to  a  width  at  least 
equal  to  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  OCB- 
cials — A  ASHTO — minimum ; 

Third.  Replacement  or  rehabilitation 
of  structures  or  structural  components, 
decks,  or  otlier  major  elements  of  exist- 
ing structures,  where  such  replacement 
or  rehabilitation  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  structure  but  does  not 
change  basic  structure  geometries. 

Mr.  President,  by  expanding  the  pres- 
ent definition  of  "construction"  this  bill 
would  permit  the  States  to  incorporate 
these  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  minimum 
safety  standards  demand  that  our  high- 
ways and  bridges  be  stiiicturally  soimd. 
By  allowing  States  tlie  discretion  to  use 
Federal-aid  highway  program  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  to  resurface  or  re- 
habilitate existing  highways  and  bridges 
we  will  permit  the  States  to  meet  these 
minimum  safety  standards.  This  does  not 
Increase  Federal  spending — rather,  we 
will  be  increasing  highway  safety  by 
allowing  States  the  flexibility  to  main- 
tain highways  and  bridges  in  a  struc- 
turally sound  condition. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Hruska)  : 
S.  2129.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  defi- 
nition and  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  laws  In 
force  within  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  when  said  crimes  are  committed 
by  an  Indian  in  order  to  insure  equal 
treatment  for  Indian  and  non-Indian  of- 
fenders. Refened  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y. 

INDIAN    CRIMES    ACT    OP    1075 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mi*.  Hruska,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  be  known  as  the 
Indian  Crimes  Act  of  1975.  This  bill 
would  amend  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  defi- 
nition and  punishment  of  major  crimes 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  laws  in 
force  within  the  maritime  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  when 
said  crimes  are  committed  by  Indians. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  restore  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  prosecute 
certain  major  offenses  committed  by  In- 
dians. In  addition,  it  would  insure  that 
Indians  and  non-Indian  offenders  receive 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

Section  1153  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  provides  for  Federal  prosecution 
of  Indians  who  commit  very  serious  of- 
fenses. Including  murder,  manslaughter, 
arson,  burglary,  robbery,  larceny  and  as- 
sault against  other  Indians  within  In- 
dian coimtry.  This  section,  known  as  the 
Major  Crimes  Act,  was  enacted  in  1885 
to  remedy  the  loophole  created  by  18 
U.S.C.  1152,  whicli  exempted  crimes  be- 
tween Indians  from  Federal  jurisfliction. 
CXXI 1445— Part  18 


Under  18  U.S.C.  1153,  Indians  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  and  penalties  as  tJl 
other  persons  committing  any  of  the 
enumerated  offenses.  In  addition,  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  5th 
amendment  prohibits  discriminatory 
punishment  for  Indians  as  against  all 
other  persons. 

r^rior  to  1966,  the  aggravated  assault 
crimes  enimierated  in  18  U.S.C.  1153 
were  defined  and  punished  according  to 
Federal  enclave  law  as  set  forth  in  18 
U.S.C.  113(c),  that  is,  assaults  within 
the  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  In  1966  Congress 
amended  the  act  to  i-equire  that  the 
crime  of  assault  with  a  dangerous  weap- 
on be  defined  and  punished  according 
to  State  law.  In  1968  Congress  amended 
the  act  by  adding  the  offense  of  assault 
resulting  In  serious  bodily  injury  and  re- 
quiring that  this  new  offense  be  defined 
and  punished  according  to  State  law. 

The  imiqueness  of  the  State  law  has 
created  a  situation  where  State  defini- 
tion and  punishment  for  aggravated  as- 
sault may  differ  sharply  from  the  defini- 
tion and  punishment  set  forth  In  18 
U.S.C.  113(c).  Recently  the  district 
courts  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  lOtli  circult-s 
have  held  that  these  differences  in  treat- 
ment for  Indians,  as  opposed  to  non- 
Indian  defendants  who  are  punished 
with  reference  to  Federal  law,  constitute 
a  denial  of  equal  protection  and  due 
process  under  the  5th  amendment.  The 
effect  of  such  decisions,  dismissing  Fed- 
eral indictments  for  aggi-avated  assaults, 
has  been  to  Invalidate  the  authority  pres- 
ently available  to  the  Government  under 
section  1153.  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  unable  to  prosecute  Indians 
who  commit  eitiier  the  crime  of  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon  or  assault  re- 
sulting in  serious  bodily  Injury  on  Indian 
reservations  in  States  such  as  Arizona, 
where  the  local  law  Is  more  severe  than 
Federal  law  applicable  within  the  In- 
dian country.  See,  for  example.  United 
States  against  Cleveland,  503  P.  2d  1067 
(9th  Cir.  1974);  United  States  against 
Boone,  347  P.  Supp.  1041  (D.  New  Mex., 
1972) ;  but  compare  United  States 
against  Analla,  490  P.  2d  1204  <  10th  Cir.) , 
remanded  for  reconsideration,  —  U.S.  — 
(October  15,  1974) . 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  remedy  this  si  tuation  by  removing 
a  major  stumbling  block  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  Indians  for  serious  crimi- 
nal offenses.  The  effect  of  the  Indian 
Crimes  Act  would  be  to  revert  the  Ma- 
jor Crimes  Act  to  its  prc-1966  form  by 
amending  18  U.S.C.  1153  and  18  U.S.C. 
113  to  insuie  equal  treatment  for  Indian 
defendants  accused  of  committlnrr  as- 
£rravated  assaults  upon  other  Indians 
within  the  Indian  country. 

la  r>ddition  to  the  offenijes  of  aggra- 
vated assault,  there  is  a  potential  con- 
stitutional problem  posed  by  tlie  provi- 
sions of  section  1153  for  rape  and  assault 
with  attempt  to  commit  rape.  At  present 
tlie  Major  Crimes  Act  refers  to  State  law 
for  tlie  definition  of  these  offenses,  yet 
allows  the  Indian  found  guilty  to  be  im- 
prisoned at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
However,  under  sectionr,  113^1 1  and  2031 
of  18  United  Stale.  Code,  providing  for 


rape  and  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
r^e.  Federal  law  is  applicable  to  non- 
Indians  who  commit  these  crimes  asainst 
other  persons,  including  victims  who  are 
themselves  Indians.  In  my  opinion,  all 
references  to  State  law  should  be  deleted 
and  these  offenses  should  be  defined  and 
punished  according  to  Federal  law.  Only 
in  this  way  will  there  be  uniformity  in 
the  law  and  the  policy  of  equal  protec- 
tion imder  the  law  can  be  fully  effective. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
also  add  a  new  paragraph  to  section  1153 
to  provide  for  automatic  referral  to  State 
law  if  Congress  should  add  an  offense  to 
the  section  not  otherwise  foimd  among 
the  Federal  enclave  laws.  Non-Indians 
who  commit  the  same  crimes  are  cur- 
rently prasecuted  in  such  instances  with 
reference  to  State  law  through  the  As- 
similative Climes  Act,  18  U.S.C.  13. 

Finally,  this  bill  includes  language 
which  would  require  conformity  with 
State  law  where  State  law  was  incorpo- 
rated to  define  and  punish  certain  enu- 
merated offenses  In  section  1153  other 
than  those  defined  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  Federal  law.  Some  Federal  courts 
have  held  that  section  1153  incorporates 
the  State  law  only  as  it  existed  as  of  the 
law  reenactment  of  the  Major  Crimes 
Act.  See  United  States  v.  Gomez.  250  F. 
Supp.  535  (D.  N.  Mex.,  1966) ;  United 
States  v.  Sky  Child  Big  Knife.  —  F.  Supp. 
—  (D.  Mont.,  1974).  This  inteipretation 
of  section  1153  is  at  variance  with  the 
congresssional  policy  set  forth  in  18 
U.S.C.  13.  The  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose would  thus  make  clear  that  secUons 
13  and  1153  express  the  same  policy  of 
current  confoi-mity  regarding  the  assim- 
ilation of  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  reserva- 
tion law  enforcement  Is  one  of  major  pro- 
portion, and  is  only  now  beginning  to 
receive  proper  attention.  The  Issue  of 
Indian  crimes,  like  our  national  policy  on 
Indian  matters,  hsts  suffered  Inattention 
because  It  crosses  so  many  boundary  lines 
and  affects  so  many  different  juris- 
dictions. 

The  Federal  Government  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  approximately  90  Indian  reser- 
vations in  which  approximately  503,000 
Indians  reside.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  non -Indians  who  also  reside  within 
these  reservations.  Law  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities for  Indian  country  arc 
divided  between  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Within  Interior,  the  Btireau  of  Indian 
Affaiis,  through  Its  Division  of  Law  En- 
forcement Sei'vlce.';,  pro  rides  police  end 
other  law  enforcement  personnel  for 
most  of  tlie  Indian  reser/ations  within 
the  Federal  jurisdiction.  In  some  cases, 
the  tribes  provide  their  own  personnel. 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  tribes,  the  States  have  limited 
jurisdiction,  which  varies  from  reserva- 
tion to  reservation.  Unfortunately,  the 
major  law  enforcement  problems  exist  In 
an  area  of  primarily  Federal  responsi- 
bility. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  Indian  crime 
problem  on  Federal  lands  should  not  be 
understai«^.-Recent  crime  statistics  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  serious 
problem  vhich  merits  immediate  atten- 
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tlon.  The  major  crimes  rate  Is  about  50 
percent  higher  on  Indian  reservations 
than  it  is  in  rural  America  as  a  whole, 
llie  violent  crime  rate  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions is  eight  times  the  rural  rate  while 
the  property  crime  rate  is  about  half  the 
rural  rate.  The  murder  rate  among  In- 
dians is  3  times  that  in  mral  areas, 
while  the  assault  rate  is  nearly  10  times 
as  high.  The  niunber  of  section  1153  cases 
involving  Indian  crimes  has  risen 
dramatlcaUy. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1973,  the  num- 
ber of  defendants  agaiast  whom  court 
actions — indictments,    information    re- 
moval, transfer,  remand,  appeal  or  super- 
seding indictments — were  begun  under 
section   1153   totaled  404.   88  of  wliich 
were  within  the  Arizona  district.  By  con- 
trast, during  fiscal  year  1974.  the  num- 
ber of  defendants  against  whom  court 
actions  were  initiated  under  section  1153 
was  520  of  which  110  were  in  my  home 
State.  As  of  December  1, 1974,  there  were 
throughout  the  country  587  criminal  de- 
fendants who  were  subject  to  com't  ac- 
tions pending  imder  section  1153.  Of  this 
total.  120  defendants  were  Indians  on 
lands  within  Arizona.  From  the  start  of 
fiscal  year  1975  until  December  1,  1974, 
court  actions  were  initiated  under  section 
1153  against  240  criminal  defendants  in 
Western  districts,  including  57  defend- 
ants in  my  home  State.  At  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1974.  212  defendants  had  court 
actions  pending  imder  section  1153,  in- 
cluding 29  in  Arizona.  It  Is  obvious  that 
major    crime    on    reservations,  as    evi- 
denced by  the  volume  of  Federal  litiga- 
tion against  Indian  defendants,  is  a  seri- 
ous problem.  The  situation  is  especially 
bad  in  Arizona  which  in  each  instance 
has  been  second  only  to  South  Dakota 
in  the  total  number  of  criminal  actions 
during  the  past  2  years. 

One  of  the  effects  of  my  bill  would  be 
to  remove  a  serious  legal  obstacle  to  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  control  major  crimes  by 
Indians  on  Federal  lands.  This  bill  would 
provide  greater  uniformity  in  the  defini- 
tion suid  punisiunent  of  major  crimes  In- 
volving Indians.  The  due  process  and 
equal  protection  problems  that  have  of- 
t«i  hindered  or  even  prevented  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  offenders  would  be  ef- 
fectively removed.  Thus  the  task  of  the 
U.S.  attoi-ney  and  other  officials  respon- 
sible for  criminal  law  enforcement  on 
Indian  reservations  would  be  made 
easier. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  the  principal  reason  for  its 
introduction,  would  be  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect it  would  have  on  the  Indians  them- 
selves. This  bill,  if  passed,  would  help 
to  restore  security  and  tranquility  to  res- 
ervation life.  By  increasing  the  possibil- 
ity for  effective  prosecution  of  criminals, 
serious  and  violent  crimes  on  Indian 
lands  would  be  significantly  reduced. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  kind  of  serious 
problem  which  currently  afflicts  both  law 
enforcement  and  tribal  life  as  a  result 
of  recent  Federal  court  decisions  and  de- 
fects in  the  criminal  code.  I  recall  a 
dreadful  case  of  child  beating  which 
occurred  recently  on  the  Port  Apache 
Indian  Reservation  In  my  home  State. 


There  an  Apache  woman  was  alleged 
to  have  Inflicted  severe  Injuries  on  her 
small  daughter.  As  a  result  the  2-year- 
old  child  suffered  brain  damage  and  was 
apparently  left  blind,  mute,  and  partially 
deaf.  She  now  lives  in  a  foster  home  in 
Maricopa  County.  The  mother  was 
charged  a  Federal  court  complaint  with 
assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  injurv, 
a  section  1153  offense,  after  the  chiid 
was  taken  to  a  hospital.  However,  the 
cliarges  against  the  woman  were  subse- 
quently dropped  by  the  U.S.  attorney's 
ofBce. 

Under  Federal  law  the  crimes  of  as- 
sault with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  as- 
sault resulting  from  serious  bodily  injury 
must  be  prosecuted  imder  State  law  hi 
Federal  court  if  committed  by  an  Indian 
against  another  Indian  on  a  reservation. 
As  a  result  the  Apache  woman  would  be 
prosecuted  under  Arizona  law  and  if  con- 
victed would  face  up  to  5  years  in  prison 
and  a  $2,000  fine.  However,  if  a  non- 
Indian  were  charged  with  committing 
the  same  offense  against  an  Indian  on 
the  reservation,  the  case  would  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  Federal  assault  statute 
which  makes  that  crime  a  misdemeanor. 
The  offense  would  then  carry  a  maximum 
penalty  of  6  months  in  prison  and  a  $500 
fine. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
decided  in  United  States  against  Cleve- 
land that  Indians  have  been  denied  equal 
protection  of  the  laws-  The  circuit  court 
also  held  that  an  Indian  can  be  convicted 
with  less  burden  of  proof  under  Arizona 
law  than  a  non-Indian  can  be  under 
Federal  law.  According  to  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Tom  Crowe,  the  mother,  like 
the  Indians  in  the  ninth  circuit  case, 
faced  unconstitutionally  discriminatory 
penalties  if  she  were  convicted  because 
the  statute  on  which  the  complaint  had 
been  based  subjected  Indians  to  harsher 
penalties  than  non-Indians  who  commit 
the  same  crimes.  Because  of  the  ninth 
circuit  ruling,  the  case  against  the  In- 
dian woman  would  be  dismissed  prior  to 
trial.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  case,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  attorney,  merited 
presentation  to  a  grand  jmy  for  pur- 
poses    of     criminal     prosecution,     the 
charges  had  to  be  held  in  abeyance  or 
dropped  because  of  the  court's  view  that 
defenses  under  section  1153  and  the  Ari- 
zona statutes  were  unconstitutional.  Ob- 
viously it  is  of  interest  to  the  Indian 
people  that  such  situations  which  will 
produce  serious  detrimental  effects  on 
reservation  life  be  eliminated. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Crowe  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  ninth  circuit 
ruling  "whether  right  or  wrong  has 
created  a  void  that  seriously  threatens 
the  ability  of  our  judicial  system  to  deal 
with  major  crimes  committed  by  Indians 
against  one  another."  I  share  his  view 
that  "the  long-range  solution  is  clearly 
remedial  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
to  eliminate  differences  in  treatment  of 
Indians  and  non-Indians  and  apply  Fed- 
eral law  uniformly  to  any  criminal  vio- 
lations on  reservations." 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  measure  as  a 
major  reform  of  the  Federal  criminal 
justice  system  affecting  Indians.  I  must 
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emphasize  that  this  bill  is  not  a  new 
idea,  nor  Is  It  a  radical  approach  to  a 
serious  criminal  problem.  This  legisla- 
tion merely  seeks  to  modify  existing 
criminal  law  to  remedy  an  unfortunate 
situation  in  tribal  life.  It  is  a  reasonable 
effort  to  remove  a  serious  constitutional 
defect  in  the  present  law  so  as  to 
strengthen  criminal  justice  on  the 
reservation.  As  such,  it  is  consistent 
with  and  will  complement  the  President's 
recently  annoimced  crime  program  It 
y.Ul  provide  better  protection  to  the 
Innocent  Indian  victims  of  crime. 

The  sentencing  problem  which  has 
arisen  under  existing  criminal  statutes 
as  a  result  of  circuit  court  decisions  will 
be  eliminated  by  the  amendments  I  am 
proposing  to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Such  amendments  should  receive 
the  support  of  the  Indian  people  in  Aii- 
zona  and  elsewhere  who  will  be  assured 
of  equitable  and  fair  treatment  under 
the  law. 

Finally,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  we  will 
have  an  updated  revised  Federal  code 
covering  Indian  crimes.  Such  a  revision 
IS  urgently  needed  by  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  In  Arizona  and  in  all 
other  States  where  Indians  reside.  In  my 
opinion,  the  changes  proposed  in  this 
bill  are  necessary  to  improve  the  quaUty 
of  criminal  justice  for  Indians  every- 
where. 

I  trust  the  Congress  will  give  promot 
and  careful  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  wWch  I  hereby  intro- 
duce and  send  to  the  desk  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2129 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1153,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*•§  1153.  Offenses   committed   within   Indian 
country 

"Any  Indian  who  commits  against  the  per- 
son or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other 
person  any  of  the  following  offenses,  namely, 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  any  female,  not  his  wife,  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape,  incest,  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  assault  resulting  m  serious  bodily 
Injury,  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  and  larceny 
within  the  Indian  country,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws  and  penalties  as  all  other 
persons  conunlttlng  any  of  the  above  of- 
fenses, within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

"As  used  In  this  section,  the  offenses  of 
burglary  and  Incest  shall  b«  defined  and 
punished  in  accordance  vrith  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  such  offense  was  committed 
as  are  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  offease. 

"In  addition  to  the  offenses  of  burglary 
and  incest,  any  other  of  the  above  offenses 
which  are  not  defined  and  punished  by  fed- 
eral law  In  force  within  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  shall  be  defined 
and  punished  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  such  offense  was  com- 
mitted as  are  in  force  at  the  time  of  such 
offense.". 
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Sec.  2;  Section  113  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  in- 
iury.  by  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both." 

Mr.  IIRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
.-support  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
known  as  the  Indian  Crimes  Act  of  1975. 
At  my  request  he  has  Iciudly  added  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  urgently 
needed  measure. 

This  bill  amends  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  definition  and  punishment  of  certain 
major  crimes  in  accordance  with  Federal 
laws  affecting  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  ia  comiection  with 
crimes  committed  by  Indians. 

The  present  Major  Crimes  Act,  18 
U  S.C.  1153,  extends  Federal  jurisdiction 
t>  certain  "major  crimes  "  committed  on 
Indian  reservations  by  one  Indian  against 
another.  This  provision  was  enacted  to 
close  a  loophole  In  the  law,  18  U.S.C.  1152. 
which  exempted  intra-Indian  crimes 
from  Federal  jurisdiction. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  remedy  a 
constitutional  infirmity  which  results  in 
a  situation  v^hece  the  State  definition 
and  punishment  for  agcravatcd  assaults 
may  differ  from  the  Federal  statute.  This 
disparity  in  the  law  raises  a  legal  quandiy 
where  the  differences  in  treatment  for 
Indians,  as  opposed  to  non-Indian  de- 
fendants, constitutes  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  and  due  process  uiader  the 
fifth  amendment.  The  eftect  of  a  nimiber 
of  decisions  In  this  regard  has  ended  in 
the  dismissal  of  Federal  indictments  and 
an  invalidation  of  the  authority  presently 
available  to  the  Government  under  sec- 
tion 1153  to  prosecute  crimes  of  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon  or  assault  re- 
sulting in  serious  bodily  injury. 

A  similar  constitutional  problem  is  also 
presented,  although  no  court  has  so  yet 
ruled,  under  section  1153  with  respect  to 
rape  and  assault  and  assault  to  conunit 
rape.  Once  again,  the  Major  Crimes  Act 
refers  to  State  law  for  the  definition  of 
these  offenses,  yet  allows  tlie  Indian  to 
be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the 
coui-t.  However,  18  U.S.C.  113(a).  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  rape,  and  18  U.S.C. 
2031.  rape,  provide  that  the  Federal  law 
shall  be  applicable  to  non-Indians  who 
commit  these  crimes  against  other  per- 
sons, including  Indian  victims.  Again,  the 
policy  of  equal  protection  requires  that 
references  to  State  law  be  deleted,  and 
that  these  offenses  be  defined  and  pun- 
ished according  to  Federal  law. 

The  proposal  also  includes  language  to 
provide  for  automatic  refen-al  to  State 
law  where  Congress  lias  not  otherwise 
provided  in  Federal  law,  and  language 
requiring  conformity  with  State  law 
where  State  law  Ir,  incorporated  to  define 
and  punish  certain  enumerated  offenses 
in  section  1153  other  than  those  defined 
and  punished  according  to  the  Federal 
statutes. 

This  bill  adopts  an  approach  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  being  proposed 
under  S.  1,  a  bill  now  pending  before  the 


Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  would  revise  and  codify  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code.  Under  S.  1,  the  basic 
structm-e  of  current  law,  18  U.S.C.  1152 
and  1153.  is  retained,  but  the  latter  stat- 
ute is  perfected  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
unconstitutional  defects  that  have  been 
foimd  to  exist  by  a  number  of  court  de- 
cisions. See  United  States  v.  Cleveland, 
503  F.  2d  1067  (9th  Cir.  1974) . 

The  equivalent  of  18  U.S.C.  1153  in  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1,  is  also  somev.hat 
broader  than  the  current  statute  since 
it  covers  a  number  of  felony  crimes 
which  ere  covered  In  oth?r  chapters  of 
S.  1.  Thur>,  the  proviiions  of  the  Indian 
Crimes  Act  of  1975  are  in  substantial 
conformity  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  revi.se  and  codify  the  existing 
cviminal  code  and  provide  an  immediate 
remedy  for  an  unfortunate  situation 
which  now  exists  within  a  number  of  ju- 
risdi';tions  which  have  Indian  reserva- 
tions within  their  borders. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  introduced  to- 
day by  Senator  Fann™  has  a  narrow  and 
technical  purpose  which  will  result  in 
better  enforcement  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws  In  this  country  as  they  affect 
our  Indian  citizens  who  live  on  Federal 
lands  and  resen'ations.  The  bill  is  of  high 
merit  and  consistent  with  present  ef- 
forts to  update  our  Federal  criminal  laws. 
I  would  hope  that  it  will  receive  prompt 
consideration  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  be  enacted  into  law  at  an 
early  date. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  <for  himself 
and  Ml*.  Eastland  ) : 

S.  2.131.  A  bill  to  rmend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  production  of 
false  documents  or  papers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  use  of  false  information 
in  obtaining  official  documents  and 
papers  of  the  United  States,  Involving  an 
element  of  identification.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicia'-y. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference.  This  is  an  original  bill  reported 
from  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee in  the  last  Congress  and  which  in 
that  Congress  bore  the  number  S.  3001. 

This  bill  was  drafted  In  the  subcom- 
mittee as  a  result  of  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  false  documentation  from  the 
testimony  given  before  the  subcommittee 
by  Miss  Frances  Knight,  Director  of  the 
Passport  Office  of  the  U.S.  Depaitment 
of  State,  which  was  contained  in  a  draft 
report  which  the  subcommittee  has  ap- 
proved and  forwarded  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, with  the  recommendation  that  it 
also  be  approved  by  the  full  committee. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Senator  Easx- 
lAND,  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarj',  is  tempora- 
rily hospitalized  because  of  Injuries  sus- 
tained in  a  fall.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  In- 
troducing the  bill  for  Senator  Eastland 
and  myself. 


ADDITIONAL  COSFONSORS  OF  BnXS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson* 
was  added  as  a  co^>ponsor  of  S.  5,  vhe 
Government  m  the  sunshine  bill. 

S.    19 

A  t  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolf,  tiie  Scrp- 
tor  from  Vermont  <Mr.  LE.^HY » ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mi .  Inouve»  ,  tiic  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (R.'r.  HuMPHr.EYi, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carohna 
(Mr.  THVi.MOND)  Wire  added  as  cospon- 
.sors  of  S.  19,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVI 
01  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  referral,  for  api^rojaiate  serv- 
ices provided  by  other  State  agencies,  of 
blind  or  disabled  children  who  are  receiv- 
ing •  urp-emtnfal  secuiity  income  bene- 
fit:. 

S.    4  4S 

At  the  requvjst  of  Mr.  Ceansio;t.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  • 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  448,  a 
till  to  amend  tlie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  v.ith  respect  to  a  waiver  by 
the  Attorney  General,  of  certain  grounds 
for  exclu'-ion  and  deportation,  for  an 
offente  In  connection  with  possession 
rnly  of  marihuana. 

S.    S!:7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  997,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to 
require  the  dicclosure  by  retail  distribu- 
tors of  retail  unit  prices  of  consumer 
commcditiLS.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1009 

Ai  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1009.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  13  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  require  the  compilation  of  current 
data  on  total  population  between  cen- 
suses and  to  require  the  use  of  such  cur- 
rent data  in  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral laws  in  which  population  is  a  factor. 

S.    12S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Macnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  wa.s 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1257,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  educational  broadcasting 
facilities  program  and  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  support  of  demonstra- 
tions in  telecommunications  terhnolo- 
gies  for  the  distribution  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  ser%ice  Information, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1285 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abol'r- 
EZK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1285. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  payments  to  com- 
pensate county  governments  for  the  tax 
immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries. 

B.    13«2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond )  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1362,  a  bill  to  provide  professional 
pay  for  mihtary  lau'yei's. 
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8.    1372 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1372,  a  bill  to  require  that  States  hav- 
ing agreements  under  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  continue  to  make 
social  security  payments  and  reports  on 
a  calendar-quarter  basis. 

S.    1652 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1652,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  no  Interest  is  pay- 
able on  income  tax  deficiencies  in  the 
case  of  returns  prepared  by  the  Intei-nal 
Revenue  Service  until  the  expiration  of 
30  days  after  notice  to  the  taxpayer  of 
such  deficiency. 

S.    1683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskeld  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1683.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  parents  of  a  physically  handi- 
capped or  mentally  retarded  child  to 
take  an  exemption  deduction  for  that 
child  despite  the  fact  that  the  child  had 
earnings  in  excess  of  $750. 

».    1744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McCSovernj 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1744,  a 
biU  to  regulate  commerce  by  discourag- 
ing the  needless  depletion  of  natural  re- 
•sources  through  programs  and  incen- 
tives for  recycling  and  conservation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.    1783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1783,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive and  qusOlty  health  care  for  persons 
with  communicative  disorders  under  the 

health  insurance  program — medicai'e 

including  preventive,  diagnostic,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitative  functions. 

8.    1784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwedckr) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1784,  a 
Jill  to  amend  UUe  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
jomprehensive  hearing  health  care  serv- 
ices, including  provision  for  hearing  am- 
?liflcation  devices  financed  in  part  by 
:he  Federal  (jovemment. 

S.  1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
idded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1843,  a  bill  to 
unend  and  clarify  certain  regulatory  au- 
ihorltles  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
^ork  and  activities  in  navigable  waters. 

8.    1864 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1864  the 
Snergy  Information  Act. 

8.   190S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Macnuson  the 
Jenator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)' was 
idded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1905,  a  bill  to 
ninimize  dupUcatlon  and  to  maximize 


efficiency  in  health  planning  and  re- 
source development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tcnney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mcg'ee), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  were  added  as  cosponsoi-s  of 
S.  2122.  the  Fairness  in  Gasoline  Ration- 
ing Act. 

SEKATB  BFS01.ITTI0N    104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  and  Alaska 
(Mr.  Graved  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  104,  a  resolution 
relative  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  (to  provide  limited  legislative 
authority  to  the  Select  Committee) . 

SENATE  RKSOLUTION    109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 109,  a  resolution  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary Select  Committee  to  Study  the 
Senate  Committee  System. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
51— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  PROVIDING 
FOR  CONDITIONAL  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE  submitted  the  follow- 
In?  concun-ent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  51 

Wliereas,  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  are 
entitled  to  two  representatives  In  the  United 
States  Senate; 

Whereas,  according  to  Article  I,  Section  5 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Sen- 
ate has  sole  re-sponalblllty  to  determine  the 
elections,  returns,  and  quallflcations  of  Its 
members; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  has  been  unable  to 
resolve  the  Issues  detailed  In  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166  despite  exhaustive  committee  con- 
sideration and  lengthy  Floor  debate; 

Whereas,  despite  this  debate,  repeated  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  time  agreement  on  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  from  August  1,  1975,  through 
September  3.  1975,  Provided  however.  That 
the  above  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Senate  unless  it  shall  have  completed  action 
on  Senate  Resolution  166  by  August  1,  or  en- 
tered into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
by  tiiat  date  for  the  completion  of  such 
action. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
52— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  DISAPPROV- 
ING CERTAIN  REGULATIONS  OF 
HEW 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

Mr,  LAXALT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Curtis. 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution: 
S.  Con.  Res.  52 

Renoived  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  concurring).  That  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4.Sl(d)  of  the  Oen- 


ernl  Education  Provisions  Act,  20  U.S.C.  1232 
(d).  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds 
that  sections  C6.37(c)  and  86.41  of  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  relating  to  nondiscrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  in  education  pro- 
grams and  activities  leceiviug  Federal 
flnanclal  assistance  (40  F.R.  24128)  are  in- 
consistent with  llie  provisions  of  Title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (20 
U.S.C.  1681-1686).  in  that  such  .sections  ex- 
ceed the  authority  conferred  by  the  statute 
and  seek  to  regulate  athletic  programs  and 
activities  which  receive  no  Federal  hnaiiclal 
assistance,  and  the  Congress  disapproves 
such  sections  of  such  regulations  which  were 
tran-smltted  to  the  Congress  on  June  4,  1975. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the  bu- 
reaucrats are  again  attempting  to  make 
law  and  it  is  Incumbent  on  the  Congress 
to  insure  that  they  do  not  succeed  The 
bureaucracy  must  not  be  allowed  to  su- 
persede Uie  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  expressed  by  their  elected  repie- 
sentatives. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  recently  pub- 
lished HEW  regulation.s  pertaining  to  sex 
discrimination  in  education,  where  my 
major  concern  is  with  the  athletics  pro- 
visions. These  provisions  both  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  intent  of  Congress  and  are  in- 
coiisistent  with  the  expressed  language 
Of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972.  As  such,  they  could  destroy  our 
popular  and  personally  enriching  sys- 
tem of  intercollegiate  athletics  as  it  cur- 
rently exists. 

I  can  speak  direcUy  to  the  personal  en- 
richment associated  with  intercollegiate 
athletics.  My  own  days  as  an  undergrad- 
uate participant  and  a  subsequent  period 
of  close  contact  with  programs  in  Ne- 
vada have  been  invaluable  experiences 
for  me.  The  last  thing  I  would  want  to 
see  would  be  such  deep-seated  benefits 
denied  to  anyone  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

But  we  must  also  be  practical.  Some 
Intercollegiate  athletic  sports  are  sub- 
stantial revenue  earners.  Others  are  not. 
I  understand;  for  example,  that  at  the 
Univei-sity  of  Michigan,  revenues  from 
the  football  and  basketball  teams  sup- 
port the  entire  intercollegiate  athletics 
program  Including  six  women's  teams.  I 
wonder  what  would  happen  to  that  pro- 
gram If  HEW's  short-sighted  regulations 
were  allowed  to  compel  a  substantial  di- 
version of  scholarship  and  gate  receipt 
resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  an 
inevitable  decline  In  quality.  How  would 
Intercollegiate  athletics  then  fare  in  an 
ah-eady  satiated  entertainment  market? 
How  many  women's  teams  could  then  be 
supported?  Or  men's  teams  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

Fortunately,  we  can  stop  this  exercise 
in  bureaucratic  in-esponsibillty  if  we  act 
expeditiously.  Under  section  431(d)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
Congress  has  resei-ved  the  right  to  dis- 
approve education  regulations.  In  my 
opinion.  HEW's  titie  IX  regulations  as 
they  pertain  to  Intercollegiate  athletics 
should  be  disapproved  not  only  because 
they  would  destroy  Intercollegiate  ath- 
letics If  allowed  to  stand  but  also  because 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  act  from 
which  they  derive  their  supposed  au- 
thority. 

Title  IX  provides  that: 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  00 
the  basU  of  sex.  be  denied  the  benents  of. 
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or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Yet,  there  is  not  a  college  athletic  de- 
partment anywhere  in  the  country  that 
receives  Federal  fimds.  The  inteixolle- 
giate  athletics  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tions are  thus  inconsistent  with  the  stat- 
ute in  that  they  impose  requirements  on 
college  programs  not  receiving  Federal 
assistance. 

HEW  attempts  to  surmount  this  o'o- 
vious  inconsistency  through  recourse  to 
semantics.  The  statute  clearly  refers  to 
programs  receiving  Federal  a.ssistance 
and  the  courts  have  established  that  pro- 
grams are  in  fact  separable.  Yet,  HEW 
ai-gues,  when  pressed,  that  its  authority 
includes  not  only  those  programs  actu- 
ally receiving  Federal  assistance  but 
those  which  indirectly  benefit  from  that 
assistance  as  well.  Thus,  according  to 
this  tortious  logic,  college  football  re- 
ceives Federal  assistance  because  it  may 
benefit  indirectly  from  federally  guaran- 
teed student  loans  unrelated  to  athletics 
or  a  student  atlilete  may  use  the  school 
library  whose  construction  was  assisted 
by  Federal  funding.  Needless  to  say,  this 
is  a  rather  slender  reed  upon  which  to 
base  a  social  policy  of  tliis  magnitude. 

HEW's  regulations  are  also  inconsist- 
ent with  the  statute  in  that  they  go  be- 
yond title  IX's  injunction  that  sex  be  a 
neutral  factor  in  federally  financed  edu- 
cation programs  and,  in  a  blatant  exer- 
cise of  bureaucratic  revisionism,  they 
make  sex  the  determining  factor  in  fash- 
ioning athletic  programs  and  awarding 
athletic  scholarships.  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  clearly  expressed  by  Congress- 
woman  Mink's  declaration  in  tlie  House 
debates  on  title  IX  that  "just  as  we  in- 
sist that  schools  be  color-blind,  we  must 
insist  also  that  they  be  sex-blind  as  well. " 
The  athletics  regulations  are  clearly  in- 
consistent with  this  intent. 

But  this  inconsistency  goes  beyond  in- 
tent to  expressed  statutory  language  The 
requirement  of  section  86.37(C)  of  the 
regulations  that  athletic  scholarships  be 
awarded  by  sex  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
ratio  of  participants  in  an  institution's 
inter-collegiate  athletic  program  is  in 
specific  violation  of  the  terms  of  section 
901(b)  of  title  IX,  which  prohibit  the 
imposition  of  sex  quotas  under  the 
statutes. 

HEW's  regulations  are  also  inconsist- 
ent with  title  IX  and  congressional  direc- 
tive as  expressed  by  the  Javlts  amend- 
ment, which  required  that  intercollegi- 
ate athletic  regulations  contain  provi- 
sions respecting  the  nature  of  particular 
sports.  Instead,  these  regulations  im- 
pose arbitrary  and  unreasonable  rules 
with  respect  to  criteria  used  to  measure 
equal  opportunity,  the  effect  of  which 
will  seriously  damage  sources  of  support 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  college  athle- 
tic programs.  Again,  congressional  intent 
was  quite  the  contrary.  As  the  author  in 
the  House  of  provisions  which  ultimately 
became  title  IX,  Edith  Green,  stated  so 
succinctly  on  the  House  floor  last  No- 
vember: 

Title  IX  was  not  designed  to  terminate 
Inter-collegiate  athletics. 

It  is  fundamental  to  our  system  of 
government,  and  well  established  as  a 


principle  of  law,  that  "an  agency  con- 
struction of  a  statute  cannot  make  the 
law;  it  must  conform  to  the  law  and  be 
reasonable."  United  States  v.  Jeffer- 
son County  Board  of  Education,  372 
F.  2d  836,  857  (5th  Cir.  1966),  cert, 
denied,  389  U.S.  840  (1967).  Putting  the 
same  rule  somewhat  differently,  "if  agen- 
cy regulations  go  beyond  what  Congress 
has  authorized,  they  are  void."  Federal 
Maritime  Comm'n.  against  Anglo-Cana- 
dian Shipping  Co. 

By  applying  title  IX  requirements  to 
athletic  programs  which  do  not  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance;  by  requir- 
ing not  equal  access,  but  equal  programs 
regardless  of  relative  skill;  by  imposing 
requirements  which  are  sex-based,  not 
sex-blind;  and  by  imposing  unreasonable 
compliance  requirements  which  will 
eventually  destroy  athletic  programs  for 
Doth  men  and  women.  HEW  has  clearly 
both  exceeded  the  scope  of  its  authority 
and  contravened  the  intent  of  Congress 
expressed  in  the  provisions  of  title  IX. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CONSUMER    PRODUCT   SAFETY   IM- 
PROVEMENTS  ACT— S.    644 

AMENDMENT    NO.    693 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  644)  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  to 
authorize  new  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ROLE     OF     DEPOSITORY     INSTITU- 
TIONS—S.    1281 

AMENDMENT  NO.  894 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1281  >  to  improve  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  role  of  depository  in- 
stitutions "in  home  financing. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  LAND 
ACT   AMENDMENTS— S.   521 

AMENDMENT    NO.    69S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  521)  to  increase  the  supply  of 
energy  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  amend  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
ACT— H.R.    6860 

AMENDMENT    NO.    696 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Haskell)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 


them  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6860)  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  national  energy  con- 
servation and  conversion  program. 

CAS-GUZZLER    TAX 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Packwood,  Haskell,  and  I  are 
submitting  an  amendment  to  provide  a 
major  incentive  to  manufacturers  and 
purchasers  of  American  automobiles 
which  have  improved  gas  mileage.  Our 
proposal,  which  includes  a  tough  but  rea- 
sonable "per  car  sticker  tax"  combined 
with  a  manufacturer's  fieet  average  tax 
would  be  a  strong  first  step  toward  Amer- 
ican energy  independence. 

Today,  unfortunately,  America  depends 
far  too  heavily  on  petroleum,  consuming 
more  than  17  million  barrels  a  day,  one- 
third  of  which  is  imported.  We  are  vul- 
nerable not  only  to  foreign  embargoes 
and  boycotts  of  petroleum  but  we  al.so 
face  an  ever-dwindling  supply  of  petro- 
leum at  home. 

Reducing  wasteful  consumption  of 
gasoline  by  making  autos  more  efficient 
is  not  the  sole  solution  to  our  energy 
crisis.  Much  more  must  be  done  to  develop 
a  wider  variety  of  energy  sources  and 
to  encourage  nonwasteful  uses  of  present 
energy  supplies. 

But,  clearly  the  automobile  stands  out 
as  the  .<^ingle  largest  end  user  of  petro- 
leimi.  The  car  accounts  for  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  our  present  oil  consumption  or 
6.5  million  barrels  a  day.  Coincidentally 
this  is  approximately  equal  to  the  amount 
of  oil  we  ore  importing. 

The  automobile  is  a  part  of  American 
life.  Historically,  America's  gasoline  con- 
sumption has  been  growing  annually  at 
a  rate  of  almost  5  percent.  This  means 
that  our  ga.soline  demand  doubles  every 
14  years. 

While  the  recent  recession  has  held 
down  consumption  somewhat  in  recent 
months,  it  is  clear  that  auto  use  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  part  of  the  lives 
of  most  Americans. 

We  cannot  ban  the  automobile.  Nor 
would  we  want  to  if  we  could.  But,  we 
can  expect  American  automobiles  to  be 
more  efficient. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  rather  than  be- 
coming more  efficient  in  use  of  gasoline, 
the  American  auto  is  guzzling  more  and 
taking  us  shorter  distances.  In  1950  for 
example,  gas  mileage  averaged  15  miles 
per  gallon.  By  1971  the  figures  had 
dropped  to  13.7  miles  per  gallon. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  foreign  car  sales 
were  at  the  I'a  million  level  in  1974 — a 
quarter  of  the  American  automobile 
market.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  gas  mile- 
age for  foreign  cars  is  generally  superior 
to  that  of  domestic  models.  This  Is  pri- 
vate enterprise  at  work.  People  have  a 
demand — in  this  case  for  economy  cars. 
Since  the  domestic  industry  has  lagged  in 
providing  economy  of  auto  operation  the 
foreign  auto  industry  has  filled  the 
vacuum. 

And  unless  steps  are  taken  now — the 
American  industry  will  continue  to  lose 
out  to  imports. 

That  Is  what  my  legislation  is  all  about. 
It  provides  the  financial  incentives  nec- 
essary to  spm*  the  domestic  manufac- 
tm-ers  to  manufacture  and  the  consumer 
to  purchase  efficient  automobiles. 

In  developing  this  legislation  we  re- 


Jected  the  voluntary  approach  which  the 
President  takes.  The  President's  plan  Is 
to  have  voluntary  agreements  with  the 
domestic  Industir  to  reach  a  mileage 
level  of  18.7  miles  per  gallon  by  1980.  In 
matters  of  tliis  kind,  voluntarism  is  not 
enough.  Nor  Is  18.7  miles  per  gallon  high 
caough.  Nor  is  1980  soon  enough.  Much 
more  can  feasibly  be  accomplished. 

We  also  rejected  the  provision  adopted 
by  Che  House  of  Representatives — the  so- 
called  Sharp  amendment. 

The  House  version  provides  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  $50  for  each  mile  per  gallon  be- 
low a  sliding  standard  which  starts  in 
1978  at  18.5  miles  per  gallon  and  rises  to 
28  miles  per  gallon  by  1985.  The  weak- 
ness of  this  measure  is  that  it  is  a  fleet 
standards  penalty  applying  across  an  en- 
tire manufacturer's  line  of  cars.  There  is 
no  gas  guzzler  provision.  If  a  manufac- 
turer meets  the  required  mileage  stand- 
ards computed  for  his  entire  fleet,  and 
they  will  be  easy  to  meet,  he  pays  no  tax 
whatever  and  can  continue  to  produce 


20  and  over _ 

19 '.'."l 

__    ^ — ..»                                                         ..».«•     «»*        18  -     -— -— 

his  most  inefficient  models,  "nie  House    standard  it  is  supposed  to  meet~ls  20    17  ".I'.l" 'il^ 

provision  saves  virtually  no  gasoline  in    "^^^  P^^  gallon  for  Its  fleet  average     ^^ I  ii3o 

^^rther  assume  that  the  fleet  averages    ^^  — 200 

only  19  miles  per  gallon  and  that  200  000     ^* 350 
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did  not  meet  the  following  standards  for 
average  fuel  economy  levels  for  all  cars 
produced  by  that  manufacturer  in  each 
model  year. 
The  schedule  is  as  follows: 
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more  domestic  car  sales  and  more  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

I  hope  our  Senate  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  support  of  this  measure. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  fact 
sheet  describing  the  gas-guzzler  amend- 
ment be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Shift  foe  Ribicoff-Packwood-Haskell 
"Gas  GxsTZLBi"  Tax  Amendment 
I.  Per  Car  Excise  Tax.— The  per  car  excise 
A  manufacturer  whose  fleet  averaffe    5*?  ^""'^PP'^  *"*  P*^*^°8er  cars  and  trucks 
fuel  economy  falls  short  of  Si  staSS    ^'as"  olK°""'"  "^^  '*''  ^'^*^"^^  "°"'^ 

for  a  year  would  pay  a  tax  of  $20  for  each    ' 

full  one-tenth  of  a  mile  per  gallon  by 

which  it  misses  the  standard,  multiplied  ^^^ 

by  the  number  of  cars  produced  by  that    MUes  per  gallon    1977 

manufacturer  for  that  year  whose  mUe-    ! 

age  rating  is  less  than  the  standard. 

For  example,  assume  that  a  manufac- 
turer  makes    1    mUUon   cars   and   the 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


UUes  per  gallon 

16.5 

18.0 

19.6 

ai.o 

22.6 

24.0 

25.6 

27.0 

88.0 


1978       1979       1980 


this  decade  and  even  in  1985  would  only 
save  500,000  barrels  a  day  as  compared  to 
the  1.2  million  barrel  a  day  saving  in  my 
proposal. 

The  proposal  we  are  making  is  in  two 
parts — a  gas  guzzler  sticker  tax  clearly 
kisible  on  each  auto  and  applicable  ac- 
:ording  to  the  mileage  which  each  model 
ittains,  and  a  fleet  standard  tax  which 
vill  encourage  the  overall  uplifting  of 
nileage  standards  over  the  entiie  fleet 
)x  a  manufacturer. 

THX   STICKXk    TAX  ' 

The  per  car  excise  sticker  tax  would, 
wginning  in  model  year  1977,  impose  an 
ixcise  tax  on  all  new  cars  with  mileage 
mder  17  miles  per  gallon.  By  1980  and 
hereafter  the  tax  would  apply  to  any  car 
rtth  less  than  20  miles  per  gallon.  The 
ollowing  chart  illustrates  the  sticker  tax 
)rovision: 

Teara 


cars  of  the  fleet  of  1  million  cars  average 
below  20  miles  per  gallon. 

The  penalty  of  $200  for  being  1  mile 
per  gaUon  under  the  standard  would  be 
multiplied  by  200,000— the  number  of 
cars  under  the  standard.  The  total  pen- 
alty would  therefore  be  $40  million  The 
manufacturer  could  spread  the  cost  over 
the  entire  fleet,  however  since  this  tax  is 
a  fleet  average  levy. 

The  combination  of  the  guzzler  tax 
and  the  fleet  standard  tax  would  save  us 
the  following  amounts  of  gasoline  In  mil- 
lions of  baiTels  per  day: 

1977 

1978  

1979 

1980 

1981  

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 


13  

Under 


13. 


550 
800 


200 
350 
600 
700 
100 


9100 

$100  200 

200  300 

300  450 

450  650 

650  850 

900  1, 100 

1,200  1,400 


Illes  per  gallon     1977       1978       1979 


1980 
and 
there- 
after 


.11 
.26 
.42 
.60 
.75 
.85 
.99 

1.1 

1.2 


9  

8  ... 

7  ... 

6  

:5  .... 

:4  

3  

1  ;nder 


13. 


$100 
300 
350 
660 

800 


$100 
200 
350 
500 
700 
1,000 


$100 
200 
300 
450 
650 
900 
1.200 


200 
300 
450 
650 
850 
1,100 
1,400 


The  determination  of  mileage  stand- 
ards shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  other  agencies  of  the 

0  and  over Federal    Government.    The    Secretary 

8i55  shall  issue  regulations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  mileage  tests. 

Now  I  recognize  that  changes  In  the 
energy  and  technology  picture  may 
change  in  the  next  few  years,  affecting 
our  targets.  That  is  why  our  proposal 
provides  for  a  redetermination  of  mileage 
levels  if  Federal  air  pollution  emission 
standards  are  substantially  changed,  re- 
sulting In  a  reduction  In  average  fuel 
mileage. 

My  proposal  also  requires  FEA  to  sub- 
mit before  March  15,  1978,  a  report  with 
recommendations  on  what  the  mileage 
and  tax  rates  should  be  after  the  1980 
model  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  proposal  I 
am  submitting  will  help  get  America  on 
the  road  to  conservation  of  its  dwindling 
energy  resources. 

But,  more  than  that  It  will  strengthen 
the  domestic  automobile  Industry  by  re- 
storing the  competitive  edge  which  made 
our  auto  Industry  great.  This  will  mean 


The  par  car  tax  would  be  paid  by  the 
1  nantifacturer  upon  sale  of  each  car  to 
etail  dealers.  But  any  tax  would  be 
learly  passed  on  to  the  customer  in  the 
)ui-chase  price  and  would  appear  on  the 
ticker  price. 

In  addition  the  proposal  would  re- 
Muhre  the  dealer  to  post  the  entire  tax 
:  chedule  for  the  model  year  so  that  the 
( ustomer  can  see  how  much  more  the 
1  lurchase  of  a  fuel  efficient  model  would 
;)ave  him. 

FLEET   AVEBACE    STANDAKO   TAX 

A  separate  and  additional  tax  would 
le  imposed  on  each  manufacturer  which 


This  tax  applies  only  to  the  most  In- 
efficient cars  In  model  year  1977.  since  manu- 
factiirers  will  not  have  had  time  to  modify 
substantially  the  basic  design  of  cars  for 
that  year.  The  tax,  while  technically  paid 
by  the  manufacturer  upon  sale  to  the  retail 
dealer,  woiUd  be  clearly  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  in  the  purchase  price  and  would 
appear  on  the  "sticker"  price.  We  would  also 
require  the  sticker  to  disclose  the  entire  tax 
schedule  for  that  model  year,  so  that  cus- 
tomers can  easily  determine  how  much  tax 
can  be  saved  by  looking  for  a  more  efficient 
model. 

n.  Manufacturer's  Excise  Tax — A  separate 
manufacturer's  excise  tax  would  be  applied 
on  all  cars  produced  If  the  average  mileage 
of  all  the  cars  produced  by  a  given  manu- 
facturer does  not  meet  the  foUowing  stand- 
ards: 


Year: 
1977 
1978 
1979 


Average  miles 
per  gallon 

16.6 

18.0 

19.0 


1980  20  0 


1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


22.5 
24.0 
25.6 
27.0 
28.0 


The  tax  would  be  $200  for  each  m.p.g. 
that  the  manufacturer's  average  misses  the 
standard,  and  would  be  imposed  for  each 
car  manufactured  which  itself  is  below  that 
same  mileage  standard. 

Manufacturers  must  meet  the  standard 
separately  on  their  cars  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  on  their  cars  produced 
in  other  countries  and  Imported  to  this 
country.  Therefore,  U.S.  manufacturers  will 
have  an  incentive  to  produce  small  cars  in 
the  United  States  rather  than  abroad. 

Energy  savings  (million  barrels  per  day) 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


.11 
.25 
.42 
.60 
.76 
.88 
.99 
1.1 
1.2 
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Revenue  gain 
[In  millions] 

1977    S485 

1978    580 

1979    685 

1980    -     760 
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HEARINGS  REGARDING  PRESI- 
DENT'S LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hdedle- 
ston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  were  added  as 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  688,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7710),  a  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  S;;hed- 
ules. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Hjdijle- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  689,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7728),  a  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
catalysts  of  platinum. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    693 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  692  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  <S.  963) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  administra- 
tion of  the  drug  (DES)  to  any  animal  in- 
tended for  use  as  food,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  July  24, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
subject  of  the  hearing  will  be  a  joint 
resolution  to  approve  the  covenant  to 
establish  a  commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Marianas  in  political  union  with  the 
United  States. 

This  covenant  is  the  product  of  sev- 
eral years  of  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Northern  Marianas.  As  early  as  1950, 
the  people  of  the  Marianas  have  re- 
quested to  become  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  covenant  was  submitted  to 
a  plebiscite  in  the  Northern  Marianas  on 
June  17  of  this  year.  With  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  voting,  78.8 
percent  voted  in  favor  of  this  covenant. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings,  Members  may  wish  to  have 
their  staffs  contact  Mr.  James  Beirne  of 
the  committee  staff  on  extension  47145. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  a  written  statement  for  the  hear- 
ing should  write  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  room  3106, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510.  • 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
ports, Accounting,  and  Man.igenient  Sub- 
committee has  legislative  responsibilities 
concerning  tlie  Pi-esident's  proposed  Util- 
ities Act  of  1975— title  VII  of  S.  594— as 
well  as  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.  Pursuant  to  these  legislative  respon- 
sibilities, the  subcommittee  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  July  29  regarding  the  Presi- 
denf.s  Labor-Management  Committee 
and  its  recommendations  regarding  elec- 
tric utilities,  which  were  rel2a':cd  by  tlie 
President  on  June  13. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
1318  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Sec- 
rrtary  of  Labor  John  Dunlop,  the  com- 
mittee's coordinator,  and  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Administrator  Frank  G. 
Zarb,  whose  Agency  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  administrative  actions  being 
taken  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  have  been  invited  to 
testify.  Other  persons  who  wi.-^h  to  submit 
statements  or  testify  should  communi- 
cate with  tlie  su'ocommittee  staff,  at  224- 
1474,  majority;  or  224-1490,  minority. 

Mr.  President,  a  subst.antive  article  re- 
garding the  President's  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  appeared  in  the  July  15 
issue  of  the  Wail  Street  Journal.  Inas- 
mucli  as  this  article,  written  by  James 
P.  Gannon, and  headlined  "Power  Play 
in  Washington,"  will  provide  useful  back- 
ground to  tliose  persons  interested  in  the 
forthcoming  hearing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Power  Play  in  Washington 
(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Washington. — Labor  power.  Big  business 
power.  TS'hite  House  power.  Pork  barrel  power. 
Put  them  all  together  and  you  have  Wash- 
ington's big  electric  power  play  of  1975 

That's  partly  pun,  but  the  subject  isn't 
funny.  It  Is  no  laughing  matter  when  big 
corporations  and  big  unions  together  con- 
coct a  scheme  to  siphon  $600  million  a  year 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  sell  the  idea  to  the 
President,  and  then  get  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  set  aside  his  principles  and  act 
as  their  special-interest  lobbyist  in  Congress. 

That  Is  what's  happening,  though,  under 
the  Ford  administration's  latest  tax  pro- 
posal, a  measure  designed  to  Improve  the 
financial  health  of  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry and  to  stlmulale  construction  of 
more  power  plants  to  meet  future  needs 
for  electricity. 

Those  are,  no  doubt,  worthy  goals.  But 
in  proposing  a  new  tax  subsidy  to  help 
achieve  them,  the  administration  has  em- 
braced means  which  contradict  Its  rhet- 
oric, undercut  its  budget  policy,  violate  Its 
economic  philosophy  and  substitute  a  hur- 
riedly designed  plan  for  a  more  fundamen- 
tal solution  to  the  problem.  Furthermore, 
the  utility  "crisis"  which  the  new  tax  plan 
is  designed  to  relieve  shows  every  sign  of 
dls.solvlng  without  new  federal  aid. 

It  is  undeniable  that  electric  utilities 
have  had  plenty  of  troubles  lately.  Their 
operating  costs  exploded  last  year  with  the 
spectacular  surge  In  oil  and  coal  prices; 
their  borrowing  costs  soared  with  the  1974 
climb  In  interest  rates;  their  plant-con- 
struction costs  were  bloated  by  double- 
digit  inflation;  their  financial  pinch  was 
compounded  by  Wall  Street's  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm  for   utility  stocks   and   bonds.  By 


the  end  of  1974,  the  squeeze  of  these  cir- 
cumstances had  many  utUlty  execvitives 
crying  "uncle,"  or,  more  speciflcally, 
"Uncle  Sam." 

The  plea  fell  upon  some  sympathetic  ears 
in  the  Ford  administration.  White  House  eco- 
nomic aide  L.  William  Seidman  began  push- 
ing the  utilities'  cause  In  inner  counc.ls,  not 
unmlndrul  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
power  companies  in  the  most  dire  shape  were 
bad-,  home  In  Michigan,  where  he  and  friend 
Jerry  Ford  come  from.  Some  Federal  Energy 
Adniiuistraiion  aides  joined  the  cause.  But 
oiUer  ofliclals  were  cool  to  a  federal  bailout 
for  utilities.  Prominent  among  these  was 
William  Simon,  the  Treiisury  Secretary,  who 
has  argiied  often  and  eloquently  against  fed- 
eral subsidies  for  special  interests. 

SHUNTED  TO  SECRETARY  DUNLOP 

Somehow,  while  administration  officials 
still  were  divided  over  the  issue,  it  got 
thunted  to  a  new  debating  forum:  the 
Presidents  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee.  ThLs  is  a  16-man  group  of  union 
and  management  bigwigs  headed  by  Labor 
Secretary  John  Dunlop.  who  has  a  well- 
earned  reputation  as  a  master  of  backroom 
bargaining.  While  the  labor-management 
panel  considered  the  utility  problem  in  pri- 
vate. Mr.  Dunlop  began  talking  In  public 
about  the  plight  of  the  utilities  end  the  pros- 
pect cf  future  "blackouts  '  due  to  lack  of  gen- 
erating plant  capacity. 

The  labor-management  committee  agreed 
lii  May  on  a  program  to  aid  the  utilities.  Its 
key  elements  are  tax  advantages.  Though 
Congress  in  March  raised  the  Investment  tax 
credit  for  utilities  to  10';  from  i^t  for  1975 
and  1976,  the  union  and  business  leaders 
\irged  a  further  permanent  Increase  to  12';. 
The  panel  also  proposed  that  utility  stock- 
holders be  allowed  to  defer  taxes  on  dividends 
taken  in  the  form  of  additional  shares  of 
stock,  and  that  power  companies  be  allowed 
more  liberal  depreciation  rules  and  fast  five- 
year  write-off  of  pollution  control  facilities. 
Beyond  the  tax  area,  the  panel  urged,  among 
other  things,  a  relaxation  of  environmental 
restrictions  on  utilities  and  a  speedup  in  ap- 
provals for  nuclear  plant  projects. 

The  President  in  June  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  panel.  Then  he  thanked 
the  union  and  company  officials  for  their 
work  "in  the  national  Interest." 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  membership 
of  this  panel  that  devised  what  now  is  Ford 
administration  policy.  It  Includes  Reginald 
H.  Jones,  chairman  of  General  Electric  Co., 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  suppliers  of  elec- 
tric generating  and  transmission  equipment, 
whose  sales  and  profits  would  benefit  from 
more  utility  plant  construction.  It  also  in- 
cludes Stephen  D.  Bechtel  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Bechtel  group  of  companies,  one  of  the 
major  builders  of  utility  plants.  Other  man- 
agement members  include  the  top  officers  of 
General  Motors  Corp..  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  and  U.S.  Steel,  whose  plants  are 
among  the  nation's  largest  users  of  electric 
power. 

On  the  union  side,  the  key  man  is  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  whose 
union  affiliates  In  the  construction  trades  are 
suffering  unemployment  rates  in  excess  of 
20 ' ;  .  The  heads  of  the  Teamsters  and  Steel- 
workers  are  members  too,  and  they  are  nat- 
urally concerned  that  power  shortages  in  the 
future  might  threaten  plant  shutdowns  or 
layoffs. 

There  is  nothing  Illegal,  immoral,  or  even 
unethical  about  a  union  leader  or  company 
executive  urging  the  government  to  pursue 
policies  that  will  benefit  his  interests.  That 
is  natural.  But  it's  surprising  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  ask  such  a  group  to  devise  tax 
policy  on  utilities.  The  results  are  as  pre- 
dictable as  they  would  be  if  he  asked  home- 
builders  and  real  estate  salesmen  to  devise 
his  national  housing  policy,  or  big-city 
mayors  to  draw  up  his  plan  for  urban  aid. 

Swallowing  his  earlier  reservations.  Treas- 
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ury  Chief  Simon  now  la  urging  Congress  to 
pass  the  utUltjr-ald  tax  bill  In  hurry-up 
fashion.  He  was  almost  apologetic  In  out- 
lining the  narrow-Interest  legislation  to  the 
Hoi-.je  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  week. 
The  proposals,  he  told  the  lawmakers,  "are 
probably  not  the  same  proposals  we  would 
advance  If  we  had  the  luxury  of  more  time, 
a  less  critical  problem,  and  the  realistic  pos- 
sibility of  an  overall  solution  to  our  coun- 
try's economic  problems."  But,  he  said,  "we 
must  be  practical  and  must  act.  and  act 
quickly."  The  proposals,  he  noted  pointedly, 
"have  the  support  of  both  business  and  la- 
bor." Furthermore,  he  said,  they  would  pro- 
vide Jobs  (which  Is  a  magic  word  In  Wash- 
ington In  these  days  of  recession)  and  help 
reduce  foreign  oil  Imports. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Simon  felt  a  bit  sheepish. 
Here  Is  the  man  who  derided  public-works 
Jobs  programs  as  "pure  pork  barrel,"  mer- 
chandising a  private-sector  pork  barrel  as  a 
Job-creating  program.  Here  Is  the  man  who 
personified  reslsUnce  to  budget  deficits,  urg- 
ing Congress  to  allow  a  »600  million  addition 
to  the  red  Ink  this  fiscal  year,  and  more 
m  future  years.  Here  is  the  man  who  la  quick 
to  praise  free  enterprise  and  to  condemn 
government  handouts,  promoting  a  fast  cash 
transfusion  from  Treasury  to  the  corpora- 
tions. Here  Is  the  man  who  demands  funda- 
mental, long-range  solutions  to  economic 
problems  (such  as  the  fiscal  crisis  in  New 
York  City)  proposing  a  quick-fix  for  utUl- 
tles,  because  there  Jvist  Isn't  time  to  devise 
a  more  considered  response. 

Some  Congressmen  asked  embarrassing 
quesUons,  If  we  give  thU  special  tax  break 
to  the  electric  utUitles,  wont  lots  of  other 
Industries  demand  equal  treatment?  Can  the 
Treasury  afford  this  revenue  loss  In  a  period 
of  record  deficits?  If  the  utilities  need  more 
money,  shouldn't  they  get  It  from  their  cus- 
tomers Instead  of  the  taxpayer?  Mr.  Simon's 
wobbly  answers  boiled  down  to  saving  that 
the  utuitles  were  a  special  case,  an  "e.tceptlon 
to  his  rules. 


oug^t  to  pay  the  bill,  not  the  taxpayer.  Tax 
subsidies,  in  fact,  may  only  undermine  en- 
ergy conservation  by  helping  keep  rates 
artificially  low. 

The  full  cost  of  providing  power  ought  to 
be  evident  In  people's  and  companies'  elec- 
tric bills,  not  partly  hidden  In  their  tax  bills. 
Then,  if  your  power  bill  seems  too  high,  you 
can  throw  away  your  electric  toothbrush  or 
turn  down  the  air  conditioner.  But  once  the 
powr  companies  plug  in  at  the  Treasury, 
you  won't  be  able  to  switch  them  off. 


July  16,  1975 


NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers.  I  announced 
on  July  9  that  the  subcommittee  would 
hold  hearings  on  congressional  oversight 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on 
July  17.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  all  interested  parties  of  a 
change  in  the  previously  announced 
hearing  date.  The  rescheduled  date  is 
July  21  at  9:30  a.m.,  room  2228  in  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 


MX.    BIANNOK'S    OPIXION 

The  utility  tax  proposals  "are  a  permanent 
response  to  a  temporary  problem,"  in  the 
opinion  of  Gerard  Brannon,  a  former  Treas- 
ury tax  specialist  who  recently  analyzed  the 
proposals  for  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates,  a 
tax  research  organization.  He  wrote:  "If  in- 
flation, interest  rates  and  fuel  costs  are  bug- 
ging the  utilities  now,  will  the  new  tax  give- 
aways be  repealed  when  the  market  prob- 
lems abate?  You  shotUd  live  so  long!  Crises 
in  the  usual  cover  for  enacting  'reliefs'  in 
the  tax  law  that  will  be  pure  rlp-offs  when 
the  crisis  U  gone." 

The  utility  "crisis"  may  be  passing  already. 
[Ttmty  profits  have  begun  rising  again;  First 
^rational  City  Bank's  first-quarter  survey 
'ormd  combined  profits  of  81  utUities  up 
!0%  from  the  fourth  quarter  and  up  12% 
•rom  a  year  earlier.  Interest  rates  have  fallen 
iharply  in  the  past  six  months,  so  borrow- 
ng  costs  are  lower.  Inflation  Is  cooUng.  UUl- 
ty  stock  and  bond  prices  have  risen  In  Wall 
Street's  big  1975  rally,  so  uUlitles  are  again 
ible  to  raise  money  in  the  markets.  Most 
mportant,  fuel  escalation  clauses  are  help- 
ng  power  companies  recoup  higher  oU  costs 
rom  their  customers,  and  state  rate-setting 
igencles  are  granting  faster,  bigger  rate  in- 
reases. 

But  even  if  the  short-term  crisis  Is  pass- 
ng.  It's  true  that  utUltles  face  formidable 
ong-term     challenges.     They     wUl     reqtUre 

enormous  amounts  of  capital  to  buUd  all 
he   faculties   needed   to  power  a   growing 

'  conomy  In  the  decade  ahead.  But  the  U  S 
^easury  isnt  the  right   place   to  get  the 

:  noney. 

The  long-run  soluUou  to   the  Industry's 

:  InancUl  needs  is  higher  rates,  as  Mr.  Simon 

amself  has  said  repeatedly.  The  utlUty  cus- 

omer— Including  big  Industries  such  as  GM 

Licoa  and  U.S.  Steel,  which  currently  benefit 

;rom    outmoded    volume-discount    rates— 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

A  JUROR  SUMS  UP  THE  EDELIN 
TRIAL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  trial 
and  subsequent  conviction  of  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Edelin  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter 
arising  from  an  abortion  he  performed 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  sensational 
and  controversial  legal  events  of  recent 
years.  Part  of  the  controversy  was  con- 
cerned not  with  the  fact  of  the  trial  it- 
self, but  with  what  was  perceived  by 
many  as  biased  and  often  inaccurate  re- 
porting of  the  trial. 

Harper's  Weekly  of  March  14,  1975, 
contained  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
Edelin  trial's  jurors,  entiUed  "Why  We 
Thought  Dr.  Edelin  Was  Guilty."  Al- 
though it  was  pubUshed  months  ago,  it 
sheds  light  on  some  of  the  more  obscure 
aspects  of  the  trial  and  gives  a  fascinat- 
ing "inside"  look  into  what  really  hap- 
pened—as opposed  to  what  the  media 
reported — in  that  jurjToom. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  Harper's  Weekly,  Mar.  14,  1975] 
WHif  We  Thought  Dr.  Edelin  Was  QuitTY 
Only  a  few  Jxules  in  recent  memory  have 
excited  as  much  curiosity— and  antago- 
nism—as  the  one  that  delivered  the  surprise 
manslaughter  conviction  of  Boston  obste- 
trician Dr.  Kenneth  Edelin.  For  Anthony 
Alessl.  a  30-year-old  supervisor  at  the  New 
England  Telephone  Company  and  a  part-time 
student  at  Northeastern  University,  the 
Edelin  trial  provided  his  first  Jury  experi- 
ence. A  Baptist  (despite  reports  that  all  the 
Jurors  were  Catholic)  and  the  father  of  three 
Alessl  has  Uved  In  the  predominantly  black 
Roxbury  section  of  Boston  for  the  past  16 
years. 

Alessl  agreed  to  telk  to  Harper's  Weekly 
because  of  what  he  considers  unfair  and  un- 
true allegations  about  the  group's  racism  by 
one  of  the  alternate  jurors.  He  was  Inter- 
viewed by  Alan  Gelsmer. 

Since  the  giUlty  verdict,  it's  been  repeat- 


edly argued  that  the  real  Issue  was  not  man- 
slaughter but  abortion.  How  do  you  feel 
about  that? 

I  completely  disagree.  Even  after  every- 
thing I've  been  able  to  read,  I  still  think 
manslaughter  was  the  only  issue.  The  Jury 
Itself  was  divided  about  the  subject  of  abor- 
tion. About  half  were  for  it  and  about  half 
were  against  It  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  a  few,  like  myself,  had  no  strong 
feelings  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Be- 
sides, we  were  forbidden  by  the  court  from 
discussing  it  during  the  trial. 

From  the  time  we  started  deliberating  I 
don't  think  the  word  "abortion"  came  up 
twice.  When  It  did,  we  aU  agreed  that  yes, 
there  had  been  a  legal  abortion  and  that 
once  the  baby  was  detached  from  the  mother 
the  doctor's  obligation  to  the  mother  was 
completed.  But  then  we  asked  ourselves:  did 
the  doctor  owe  this  baby  an  obligation  al- 
though, granted,  he  was  doing  an  abortion? 
And  the  answer  we  came  to  was  yes,  that 
under  his  oath  as  a  doctor,  he  owed  it  to 
the  baby  to  do  more  to  preserve  its  life,  since 
he  had  In  hu  hand  an  individual  human 
life   separate   from  tlie   mother. 

How  did  you  decide  the  question  of 
vlabiUty? 

We  had  to  decide  if  the  baby  had  taken 
a  breath  outside  the  womb.  I  think  that  we 
really  believed  Dr.  J.  P.  Ward  [a  Pennsyl- 
vania pathologist  called  by  the  prosecution] 
that  the  lungs  showed  the  baby  had  taken  a 
breath.  For  many  of  us  he  was  the  decisive 
witness.  Of  course,  only  one  person  could 
prove  viability  and  that  was  the  baby  itself. 
We  felt  the  doctor  | Edelin]  didn't  give  the 
baby  enough  of  an  opportumty.  He  said  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  baby's  chest  for  3 
to  5  seconds.  We  didn't  weight  this  as  a  real 
attempt  to  see  if  the  baby  was  alive.  We  also 
took  under  consideration  that  the  mother 
was  under  heavy  sedation  and  that  there- 
fore  the  baby  was,  too.  With  all  this,  vrell, 
we  felt  Dr.  Edelin  Just  didn't  give  it  enough 
of  a  chance  and  that  he  should  have. 

Did  the  confilctlng  evidence  over  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  clock  In  the  ojjeratlng 
room  carry  much  weight? 

No.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  the  press  made 
suoh  a  big  deal  out  of  this.  The  clock  was 
not  really  that  Important.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  how  long  the  baby  was  left  Inside 
the  mother,  it  was  alive.  We  believed  the 
baby  had  taken  a  breath. 

What  about  the  controversial  picture  of 
the  fetus  that  was  admitted  into  evidence? 
When  it  was  first  introduced  and  passed 
among  us,  the  picture  did  have  a  traumatic 
effect  on  aome  of  the  girls,  who  didn't  even 
want  to  look  at  it.  But  it  was  very  im- 
portant in  our  final  deliberations.  We  passed 
aU  the  evidence  around  the  table  and  every- 
one  looked  at  each  piece,  but  we  paid  a  lot 
of  attention  to  that  picture.  None  of  us  had 
ever  seen  a  fetus  before.  For  all  we  knew  a 
fetus  looked  like  a  kidney.  The  picture  was 
obviously  of  a  well-formed  baby,  over  13 
Inches  long.  It  didn't  carry  undue  weight, 
but  it  helped  us  see  what  a  baby  looks  like 
at  that  weight. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  the  charges  by 
one  of  the  alternate  Jurors  and  others  that 
racism  motivated  the  verdict? 

I  was  shocked.  Nothing  like  that  ever  came 
out  In  our  discussions.  There  was  no  dlscrim- 
mation  or  racist  talk  that  I  heard.  Those 
charges  are  simply  ludicrous.  We  all  knew 
the  aborted  baby  was  black— it  was  in  the 
indictment— but.  my  God,  I  never  realized 
Dr.  Edelin  was  black  untU  after  the  trial. 
And  tell  me  this:  if  we  were  such  racists  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  black  baby,  what  the  hell 
would  we  have  cared?  It  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  us  to  have  walked  Into  the  Jury 
room,  thrown  a  "Not  GuUty"  into  the  en- 
velope and  gone  home.  Something  held  us 
there.  When  we  left  that  room  after  seven 
hours,  none  of  us  had  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Although  I've  read  some  have  apparently 
since  changed  their  minds. 
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Most  of  the  Jurors  were  Catholic.  Did  reli- 
gion play  any  part  in  the  deliberations? 

As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  someone  brought 
up  his  own  religious  belief,  but  several  of 
us  Jumped  up  and  insisted  that  we  definitely 
not  make  religion  an  issue  in  any  way.  If 
people  did  have  any  such  feelings,  they  kept 
them  to  themselves.  And  besides,  as  I  said 
before,  abortion  was  not  the  Issue  anyway. 
Apparently  the  press  read  a  lot  into  the  way 
the  verdict  was  read  out  by  the  foreman.  But 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  it  was  not  shouted  in- 
tentionaUy.  You  can't  believe  how  nervous  he 
was. 

How  did  you  feel  about  the  Ught  sentence 
of  one  year's  probation? 

I  think  every  one  of  us  was  pleased  with 
the  sentence.  It  was  Just  a  slap  on  the  v.Tist. 
I  felt  they  weren't  really  going  to  severely 
punish  him  for  something  that  happens  every 
day.  He  was  Jiist  the  unlucky  individ- 
ual who  happened  to  get  caught.  I  wish  him 
all  the  luck  In  his  appeal.  He's  done  nothing 
thousands  haven't  done  before  in  worse  ways. 

What  was  It  like  to  be  sequestered  from 
the  world  for  more  than  six  weeks? 

What  can  I  say?  None  of  us  thought  the 
trial  would  last  as  long  as  it  did.  We  had 
luxury  accommodations  and  ate  like  kings, 
but  after  two  weeks  the  novelty  wore  off  and 
boredom  set  in.  If  the  Judge  hadn't  limited 
us  to  two  drinks  a  night,  he  would  have  had 
16  alcoholics  on  his  hands  by  the  end. 

At  times  it  felt  worse  than  being  a  prisoner. 
Our  letters  were  censored,  both  in  and  out. 
We  had  new.spapers  for  three  weeks  with  big 
sections  cut  out,  but  then  those  stopped. 
We  couldn't  even  call  our  families,  which 
didn't  make  sense.  The  only  TV  we  could 
watch  were  mo'.'les  and  sports. 

The  Isolation  was  the  worse  part.  At  times 
I  wanted  to  go  bowling  or  skiing — anything 
to  break  the  monotony.  We  had  a  whole  hotel 
floor  to  ourselves  and  used  the  hallway  for 
a  track  to  keep  Umber.  We  even  played  touch 
football  in  the  hall  until  we  broke  a  chan- 
delier. On  the  weekends  we  went  to  resort 
hotels  on  Cape  Cod  and  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  only  bad  thing  was  we  had  to  do  ev- 
erything In  a  group.  If  one  person  didn't 
want  to  go  to  the  pool,  we  didn't  go.  This  be- 
gan to  wear  on  us  after  a  while.  It  was  like 
living  in  a  fishbowl.  Yet  I  was  surprised  that 
most  of  us  were  so  compatible.  I  made  some 
good  friends  and  we  are  even  planning  a 
small  reunion.  I'd  serve  on  a  Jury  again,  but 
not  that  long,  not  locked  up  like  that. 

How  well  did  you  think  the  trial  was  con- 
ducted? 

This  was  my  first  contact  with  the  courts 
In  any  form,  so  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect. 
I  thought  both  lawyers,  Mr.  Homans  (defense 
attorney  William  Homans]  and  Mr.  Flanaigan 
[prosecutor  Newman  Flanagan],  were  excel- 
lent and  very  equally  matched.  Judge 
(James]  McOuire  handled  it  fairly  and 
treated  us  well.  I  must  say  I  lost  a  lit- 
tle respect  for  the  man  when  he  did  not 
thank  us  after  we  were  locked  up  through  six 
weeks  and  two  days  of  the  trial.  If  I  ever  had 
to  have  a  trial,  I  would  now  want  a  Jury,  It's 
better  than  the  Judgment  of  Just  one  man. 

Were  you  surprised  at  the  reaction  to  the 
verdict? 

Stunned.  That  Saturday  was  a  shock.  We 
felt  as  if  the  odd.s  were  two  million  to  12. 
None  of  us  realized  the  notoriety  the  trial 
was  getting.  Even  seeing  all  those  reporters 
there  every  day  didn't  prepare  us.  We  knew 
it  was  big  around  Massachusetts,  but  we  had 
no  idea  that  this  thing  had  stirred  up  such 
national  attention.  Mo^  of  us  began  getting 
calls  and  threats.  People  would  call  and  say 
they  were  going  to  kill  me  or  my  wife  and 
kids.  Luckily  my  wife  is  a  very  strong  person, 
and  we  Just  laughed  It  off  and  refused  to  be 
intimidated. 

What  did  you  think  of  the  local  press  cov- 
erage? 

The  onesided  bias  of  the  local  papers  was 
incredible,    especially   the    Globe.   My    wife 


saved  all  the  papers  and  from  what  I've  read 
the  press  left  out  a  tremendous  number  of 
facts  and  played  up  the  defense  too  much. 
It's  made  me  see  that  Isolating  the  Jiury  can 
make  a  lot  of  sens^e.  The  press  tried  and  hung 
the  Jury. 

A  MEMORIAL  TO  FRANKUN  D. 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  scholar  and 
historian.  Dr.  Arthur  Sctilesinger,  Jr.,  de- 
livered the  Memorial  Day  Service  address 
in  memory  of  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  at 
Kyde  Park.  I  have  been  privileged  to  re- 
ceive excerpts  from  his  address.  They 
are  so  relevant  to  present  days  and  yet 
so  significant  in  terms  of  historical  per- 
spective that  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
for  every  Member  of  Congress  to  see 
wliat  Professor  Schlesinger  had  to  say.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  excerpts 
from  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lolIo'Ao : 

EXCtRPTS  Fkom  R&mabks 
(By  Dr.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

We  gather  once  again  on  Memorial  D.\y. 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — thirty  strange,  proud  and  pain- 
ful years  In  the  history  of  the  republic,  years 
of  creativity  and  gsnerosity,  years  of  waste 
and  destruction,  years  that  have  ditplayed 
our  country  at  Its  most  honorable  and  its 
most  criTel,  at  its  worst  rnd  at  its  best.  The 
historians  of  the  future  will  seek  endlessly  to 
comprehend  the  process  by  which  the  noble 
idealism  of  the  Second  World  War  ended  up 
in  the  shame  of  Vlstnam.  One  is  tempted  to 
speculate  on  what  FDR  would  have  made  of 
it  all,  how  he  would  have  seen  America's 
postwar  role,  whether  he  could  have  steered 
events  in  a  different  direction,  to  what  ex- 
tent his  death  changed  the  history  of  our 
times 

As  FDR  would  have  said,  these  are  "Iffy" 
questions;  and  he  would  have  prudently  de- 
clined to  answer  them.  None  the  less  the 
temptation  to  speculate  remains.  I  would 
doubt  myself  whether,  if  FDR  had  lived,  the 
Cold  War,  for  example,  could  have  been 
avoided.  The  post-war  antagonism  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  western  democ- 
racies was  too  deeply  rooted  in  Ineluctable 
facts — In  the  vacuums  of  power  produced 
by  the  collapse  of  the  Axis  states;  In  the 
Soviet  conviction  that  the  capitalist  world 
was  by  definition  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  communism;  in  the  American  con- 
viction that  universal  principles  of  world 
order  must  supersede  spheres-of-lnfluence 
and  the  balance  of  power.  FDR  might  have 
slowed  up  the  break  with  Stalin,  but  not  by 
much.  No  AmerlcaJi  President  could  view 
with  complacency  the  prospect  of  the  Stalln- 
Izatlon  of  Western  Europe.  Roosevelt  cer- 
tainly could  not.  As  he  cabled  Churchill  the 
day  before  his  death,  "We  must  be  firm  .  .  . 
and  our  course  thtis  far  Is  correct." 

It  is  rather  in  what  we  now  call  the  Third 
World  that  FDR  might  have  made  a  differ- 
ence. More  than  any  other  leader  of  the 
west  he  understod  that  the  age  of  colonialism 
was  over.  His  conviction  that  China  would 
become  a  great  power  was  much  derided  at 
the  time.  It  seems  considerably  less  foo'.lsh 
today.  His  great  disagreement  with  Churchill 
was  over  India;  plainly  Roosevelt  was  right 
and  Churchill  wrong.  Had  Roosevelt's  policy 
of  preventing  a  French  return  to  Indochina 
been  followed,  the  world  would  have  been 
spared  much  blood  and  agony,  and  the 
United  States  would  have  been  saved  from 
tlie  most  sqi.alid  episode  In  our  history. 


More  than  that,  Roosevelt  recognized  tliat 
the  abiding  source  of  American  Infiuence  in 
the  world  lay  less  In  our  arms  and  money 
than  in  the  faith  that  the  plain  people 
around  the  world  have  intermittently  had 
the  faith  that  America  was  on  their  side. 
We  have  counted  most  in  Interuational  rela- 
tions a.s  a  nation  of  Ideals,  conveying  a  sense 
of  hope  to  oppressed  and  exploited  mr.sses. 
It  may  well  be  said  that  such  hope  was  often 
delusory  and  that  it  often  concealed  a  tougli 
sense  of  American  self-interest.  Vet  it  also 
tsustaiued  such  values  as  democracy  and  irce- 
dom  in  bard  times  and  helped  move  the 
planet  uiargiually  toward  a  larger  Justice. 
We  have  seen  great  diplomatic  virtuosity  in 
recent  years,  but  too  much  of  it  hui  been  at 
tlie  expoii.se  of  this  precious  historic  asset — 
the  bond  that  once  ran  between  the  United 
States  and  the  democratic  aspirations  of 
ordinary  people.  This  is  what  FDR  under- 
stood supremely.  It  was  tiie  heart  ol  his  for- 
eign policy. 

But  the  vitality  of  great  men  consists  in 
p.'.rt  in  the  way  we  rediscover  new  facets  of 
their  greatness  as  our  own  needs  change. 
The  Roosevelt  legacy  is  many-sided.  FDR 
wa.s  not  only  a  man  of  broad  and  oftcTi  pre- 
scient views  in  foreign  aQ'airs;  he  was  a  gra'id 
innovator  and  reformer  in  our  domestic  so- 
ciety. For  a  generation  after  his  death  we 
concentrated  on  international  matters,  liut 
dtuing  tlie  decade  of  the  seveuties  natiouai 
problems  will  acquire.  I  believe,  a  new  vir- 
gency  and  a  new  priority.  As  we  belatedly  re- 
turn to  perplexities  at  home,  to  depression, 
inflcition  and  the  pursuit  of  social  and  racial 
justice,  we  will  find,  I  believe,  renewed  in- 
spiration and  insight  In  the  exi>erieucc  of 
the  thirties,  Lu  FDR's  social  courage,  in  his 
ii^stinct  for  experiment  and,  most  of  all,  in 
his  belief  that  men  and  women  can  be  U\e 
i'ir'..~ters  of  their  own  economic  dc->tlny. 

We  sometimes  forget  how  sharp  a  break 
tl*e  New  Deal  marked  In  the  relationship  be- 
tv.'een  the  national  government  and  the  na- 
tional economy.  Before  1933  It  was  tradi- 
tionally assumed  that  government  had  only 
the  niosi  limited  role  in  combatting  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Martin  Van  Buren  bad  made 
the  classic  statement  during  the  Panic  of 
1337.  "Those  who  look  to  the  action  of  this 
Government  for  specific  aid  to  the  citizen 
to  relieve  embarrassments  arising  from  losses 
Ly  revulsion  In  commerce  and  credit,"  Van 
Buren  said,  "lose  sight  of  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  created.  .  .  .  All  communities  are  apt 
to  look  to  government  for  too  much.  ...  If. 
therefore,  I  refrain  from  suggesting  to  Con- 
gress any  specific  plan  for  regulating  the  ex- 
chf.nges  of  the  country,  relieving  mercantile 
embarrassments,  or  Interfering  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  foreign  or  domestic 
commerce,  it  is  from  a  conviction  that  such 
me-vsures  .  .  .  would  not  promote  the  real 
and  permanent  welfare  of  those  they  might 
be  designed  to  aid."  Relief  would  come.  Van 
Buren  said,  only  through  retrenchment  "bv 
curtailing  public  and  private  expenditure." 

This  attitude  prevailed  through  the  de- 
pressions of  the  19tb  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies. Presidents  recognized  only  one  way  in 
which  goveriunent  could  act  against  the 
business  cycle — monetary  policy.  Their  only 
weapon  against  depression  was,  dependUig 
on  their  economic  beliefs,  the  deflation  or 
refiation  of  the  money  stock.  For  the  rest, 
government  should  retrench,  batten  down 
and  wait  for  the  storm  to  blow  over.  Gov- 
ernment, they  believed,  could  do  little  to  stop 
depressions  in  advance  or  to  end  them  when 
they  began.  Depression  was  an  uncontrollable 
natural  calamity,  like  a  hurricane,  a  drought 
or  a  tidal  wave.  Economic  fatalism  was  the 
ruling  creed. 

Thus  Calvin  Coolidge  a  mere  half  century 
ago:  "In  my  opinion,  the  Government  can 
do  more  to  remedy  the  economic  Ills  of  the 
people  by  a  system  of  economy  in  ptiblic  ex- 
penditure than  can  be  accomplished  through 
any  other  action."  And  after  the  worst  of  all 
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depresslona  struck  in  1929,  Herbert  Hoover 
88W:  "Economic  depression  cannot  be  cvired 
by  legislative  action  or  executive  pronounce- 
ment." When  In  another  year  Congress  pro- 
posed federal  relief  for  the  unemployed. 
Hoover,  vetoing  the  bUI,  said,  "Never  before 
has  so  dangerous  a  suggestion  been  seriously 
made  to  our  country." 

It  is  against  this  backgro<ind,  against  this 
conviction  of  governmental  Impotence,  this 
surrender  to  economic  fatalism,  that  the  con- 
tribution of  Franklin  Roosevelt  must  be 
measxired.  For.  while  Washington  was  deny- 
ing both  power  and  responsibility,  FDR  aa 
governor  of  New  York  was  insisting  that  gov- 
ernment must  act.  As  he  told  the  New  York 
legislature  in  the  depths  of  the  depression, 
"I  assert  that  modern  society,  acting  through 
Its  government,  owes  the  definite  obligation 
to  prevent  the  starvation  or  the  dire  want  of 
any  of  its  fellow  men  and  women  who  try  to 
maintain  themselves  but  cannot.  ...  To 
these  unfortunate  citizens,  aid  must  be  ex- 
tended by  government,  not  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  as  a  matter  of  social  duty."  It 
was  this  spirit  that  he  carried  to  Washington 
when  he  became  the  new  Pre.sident  inSwreh 
1933. 

The  closing  of  the  banks  symbolized  the 
way  in  which  the  American  economic  ma- 
chine had  ground  to  a  halt.  25  per  cent  of 
the  labor  force  was  unemployed  when  FDR 
took  over — equivalent  to  23  million  unem- 
ployed today.  The  gross  national  product, 
corrected  to  constant  dollars,  was  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  la  today.  FDR  faced  a  double 
task:  to  relieve  the  human  and  social  Impact 
of  depression;  and  to  revive  the  economy.  No 
previous  President  had  ever  undertaken  such 
a  task.  No  previous  President  had  ever  ac- 
knowledged such  an  obligation.  No  previous 
President  had  ever  proclaimed  such  a  "social 
duty." 

The  revolution  FDR  wrought  in  our  atti- 
tudes has  been  so  complete  that  it  la  hard 
to  Imagine  today  any  President  turning  his 
back  on  social  misery  and  economic  collapse. 
We  can  comprehend  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  this  revolution  only  when  we  place 
it  against  the  creed  of  economic  fatalism 
that  obsessed  all  his  predecessors — all  the 
depression  Presidents  from  Van  Buren  to 
Hoover.  FDR  scorned  that  creed.  The  issue, 
he  said  in  1932,  was  "whether  individual  men 
and  women  will  have  to  serve  some  system 
of  Government  and  economics,  or  whether 
a  system  of  Government  and  economics  ex- 
ists to  serve  individual  men  and  women."  His 
absolute  conviction  was  that  free  men  and 
women  could  master  their  economic  fate. 

Because  FDR  was  embarking  on  a  new 
course  in  uncharted  waters,  because  he  bad 
no  precedent,  no  serious  body  of  experience 
to  draw  on,  groping  and  confusion  were  in- 
evitable. There  was  no  alternative  to  trial 
and  error.  As  he  said  in  the  1932  campaign, 
"The  country  demands  bold,  persistent  ex- 
perimentation. It  la  common  sense  to  take 
a  method  and  try  it:  If  it  falls,  admit  it 
frankly  and  try  another.  But  above  all,  try 
something."  This,  except  perhaps  for  the  part 
about  admitting  failure  frankly,  was  to  be 
the  method  of  bis  administration. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  New  Deal  is  not 
Just  an  episode  of  strictly  historical  in- 
terest. For  we  know  all  too  well  today  that, 
though  we  have  made  progress  in  mitigating 
the  problems  of  a  free  economic  order,  we 
have  not  solved  these  problems.  And,  as  we 
contend  in  our  own  time  with  the  business 
cycle,  with  imemployment  and  recession  and 
inflation,  we  will  benefit  from  a  greater  ac- 
quaintance with  the  successes  and  failiires 
of  the  New  Deal  years.  Of  FDR's  two  tasks. 
It  Is  generally  supposed  that  he  succeeded 
better  in  relieving  the  human  and  social  im- 
pact of  depression  than  he  did  in  reviving 
the  economy.  But  both  taslts,  I  think,  con- 
tain useful  lessons  for  the  United  States 
forty  years  after. 


Thus  we  talk  now.  In  our  own  unemploy- 
ment crisis,  of  the  need  for  public  service 
employment,  and  Congress  with  great  ef- 
fort has  persuaded  the  administration  to 
give  Jobs  to  about  200,000  unemployed  men 
and  women.  But  the  model  in  the  back  of 
our  mUids  is  the  once  famous  WPA  which 
in  its  eight  years  of  life  gave  work  to  more 
than  eight  million  unemployed,  building 
highway.s.  bridges,  parks,  dams,  airports, 
schools,  hospitals;  building  the  Los  Angeles 
Airport,  the  Chicago  Outer  Drive,  the  East 
River  Drive  in  New  York;  preserving  records, 
preparing  guidebooks,  painting  murals,  put- 
ting on  plays  and  concerts — Improving  and 
enriching  the  national  estate  in  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  ways. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  New  Deal  pro- 
gram-s.  The  CCC  eiUisted  young  men  in  re- 
forestation, the  prevention  of  erosion  and 
other  ecological  projects.  The  PWA  buUt 
plane-s,  ships,  harbors,  bridges,  tunnels,  pub- 
lic health  faculties.  The  NYA  provided  funds 
for  part-time  employment  of  students;  and 
so  on  through  the  celebrated  alphabetical 
agencies.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
established  a  federal  old-age  retirement  sys- 
tem and  provided  for  a  system  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  The  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  set  minimum  v.ages  and 
maximum  hours  for  labor  employed  in  inter- 
state commerce.  In  a  multitude  of  fields  the 
New  Deal  tried  to  rescue  those  swept  down 
into  the  maelstrom  of  depression — and,  in  so 
doing,  showed  a  high  degree  of  social  imagi- 
nation and  administrative  improvisation. 

But  the  New  Deal,  as  I  have  noted,  is  gen- 
erally accounted  less  successful  in  its  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  economy.  True,  it  ar- 
rested the  grim  decline  of  1929-1933.  But 
there  were  still,  as  unemployment  was 
figured  then,  9  million  people  out  of  work  In 
1940 — 14.6  per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  Tills 
flgiu-e  is  misleading,  however,  because  in 
1940  persons  on  federal  work  programs  were 
counted  as  unemployed.  Since  1964  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  has  counted  such 
persons  as  employed.  By  current  standards, 
the  proportion  of  unemployed  in  1940  was 
about  9.2  per  cent— about  the  amount  of 
unemployment  that  we  have  today.  Still, 
though  there  was  a  considerable  measure  of 
recovery,  the  economy  did  not  pass  the  1929 
level  of  production  till  1937  and  had  not 
achieved  the  1929  level  of  employjnent  by 
1940.  ' 

In  general,  and  with  much  oversimplifica- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  FDR  tried  two 
roads  toward  economic  revival:  first  the  plan- 
ning road;  and  then  the  spending  road.  In 
the  despair  of  depression  interest  developed 
in  ideas  of  national  planning,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  liberals  and  radicals  but  also  on 
the  part  of  infiuentlal  businessmen,  es- 
pecially those  who  had  experience  In  or 
memory  of  wartime  planning  in  1917-18. 
The  early  New  Deal  was  in  consequence 
based  on  structures  of  national  planning 
and  was  intended  to  reorganize  the  economy 
in  fundamental  ways.  But  for  various  reasons 
the  national  planning  experiment  fell  into 
dlfflculiles.  Much  of  the  planning  was  In- 
ordinately detailed,  and  problems  arose,  once 
the  sense  of  emergency  began  to  pass,  in 
securing  compliance.  Conflicts  erupted  over 
the  question  who  in  the  end  would  make  the 
planning  decisions — the  government  or  the 
private  interests  supposedly  under  govern- 
ment regulation.  Then  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  vital  parts  of  the  planning  struc- 
ture unconstitutional. 

So  around  1935  FDR  began  to  move  away 
from  national  planning  and  to  seek  recovery 
by  fiscal  and  monetary  stimulation  of  the 
economy.  He  had  done  this  involuntarily  to 
some  degree  already;  but  now  fiscal  and 
monetary  expansion,  through  budgetary  def- 
icits and  the  enlargement  of  the  money 
stock,  became  the  primary  engine  of  revival. 


One  advantage  of  this  approach  was  that  it 
promised  to  bring  about  recovery  without 
basicaUy  altering  patterns  of  decisions  and 
control  in  the  private  sector.  Where  the 
planners  had  wanted  to  reorganize  the  econ- 
omy, the  spenders  sought  to  resuscitate  the 
exlstmg  structure  through  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary transfusions,  and  to  make  it  more  truly 
competitive  through  anti-trust  action. 

This    approach    was    plainly    effective.    If 
there   were  still    too  many  unemployed    in 
1940,    it    was    not    because    the    spending 
strategy  failed.  It  was  rather  because  FDR, 
who  remained  a  budget-balancer — and  also, 
I  believe,  a  planner — at  heart,  was  not  suflB- 
ciently   committed    to   deficits.   The   largest 
pre-war  deficit  was  $4.4  bUlion  in  1936.  This 
would  be  about  $17.5  billion  in  1974  dollars — 
which,  though  condemned  as  appalling  forty 
years  ago,  is  considerably  less  than  a  con- 
servative Republican  President   is  prepared 
to  accept  today  in  order  to  combat  a  much 
less  serious  economic  collapse.  The  power  of 
the  spending  approach  was  clearly  proved 
when  the  war  enabled,  or  forced,  the  gov- 
ernment to  create  really  large  deficits — and 
unemployment  promptly  evaporated.  FDR's 
economic    error    was    not    in    spending    too 
much  in  peacetime  but  in  spending  too  little. 
War  thus  vindicated  the  spending  strategy. 
At  the  same  time  it  also  revived  the  plan- 
ning   strategy.    For    the    requirements    ol 
mobilization  diminished  the  antitrust  fervor 
and  brought  into  existence  a  comprehensive 
system  of  centralized  control   over  the  al- 
location of  critical  materials,  over  produc- 
tion, distribution,  transport,  rubber,  oil  and 
other  elements  in  the  economy.  In  partic- 
ular, the  need  to  contain  inflationary  pres- 
s-ures  generated  by  wartime  deficits  led  to  the 
institution  of  a  strong  and  effective  system 
of  wage  and  price  controls.  Wartime  plan- 
ning was  exceedingly  effective.  But  the  struc- 
tural  Innovations  were  considered   as  tem- 
porary adaptations  to  the  needs  of  war;  not 
in   any   sense   as   permanent   featiu-es   of   a 
postwar  economy.  The  Employment  Act  of 
1946  thus  pledged  the  national  government 
to  the  maintenance  of  maximum  employ- 
ment,   production    and    purchasing    power 
within  a  competitive  economy;  and  this  was 
assumed  from  the  start  as  prescribing  fiscal 
and  monetary    means  rather  than  planning. 
The  Employment  Act  can  be  seen  as  one 
culmination  of  the  Roosevelt  years.  It  dis- 
missed the  idea  that  had  dominated  all  the 
Presidents  who  had  faced  the  problem  of  de- 
pression from  Van  Buren  to  Hoover — the  idea 
that  there  was  little  government  could  do  to 
combat  depression  or  to  alleviate  its  conse- 
quences. It  was  a  final  rejection  of  the  old 
philosophy  of  economic  fatalism.  It  affirmed 
that  men  could  shape  their  economic  destiny. 
Let  no  one  underestimate  the  significance 
of  the  commitment  to  high  employment.  It 
marked  an  historic  point  in  the  humaniza- 
tlon  of  the  industrial  order.  Mass  unemploy- 
ment was  no  longer  to  be  taken  as  a  calamitv 
beyond  human  control.  Winston  Churchill 
once  wrote,  "The  problem  of  unemployment 
is  the  most  torturing  that  can  be  presented 
to  a  civilized  society."  The  idea  of  full  em- 
ployment offered  the  hope  of  bringing  that 
particular  form  of  torture  to  an  end.  No 
civUized  society  can  disclaim  that  ideal.  No. 
electorate  would  permit  it  to  do  so. 

Yet  social  advances  may  create  new  social 
contradictions.  It  was  Just  and  imperative  to 
correct  the  historic  bias  in  our  economy  to- 
ward depression.  But  in  doing  so  we  appear 
to  have  substituted  for  it  a  new  bias — to- 
ward inflation.  "For  every  benefit  which  you 
receive,"  as  Emerson  said,  "a  tax  is  levied." 
The  pre-war  economy  had  an  innate  propen- 
sity toward  depression.  The  post-war  econ- 
omy has  an  innate  propensity  toward  infla- 
tion. And,  where  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
had  proven  their  capacity  to  deal  with  de- 
pression, such  policies  are  evidently  Inca- 
pable of  dealing  with  inflation — except  inso- 
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far  as  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  are  used 
to  retract  government  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy, increase  interest  rates,  slow  down  busi- 
ness activity,  induce  unemployment  and  hurl 
us  back  into  the  very  condition  of  recession 
from  which  we  thought  we  had  escaped. 

Our  current  recession  Is  altogether  unnec- 
essary. It  has  come  about  only  because  we 
could  thitik  of  no  no  other  way  to  stop  infia- 
tion.  And  now  that,  we  have  enough  unem- 
ployment for  Inflation  to  abate,  we  plan  to 
start  spending  again — and  soon  we  will  find 
ourselves  In  another  Inflation.  Is  this  to  be 
our  economic  future?  to  go  Into  recession  to 
combat  Inflation  and  then  to  go  into  infla- 
tion to  combat  recession? — and  thereby  re- 
produce deliberately  and  on  purpose  that  eld 
cycle  of  boom-and-bust  we  used  to  deplore 
as  a  natural  calamity.  As  they  used  to  say 
in  my  youth,  this  is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a 
railroad.  And  this  economic  roller-coaster 
does  not  even  cure  inflation.  We  consider  it 
a  triumph  today  when  inflation  diminishes 
to  8  per  cent — a  figure  we  would  have  con- 
sidered Intolerable  a  short  while  back.  So 
the  value  of  the  dollar  falls — from  $1  in  1940 
to  30  cents  in  1957,  40  cents  when  Richard 
Nixon  came  into  office  and  to  hardly  more 
than  25  cents  today. 

My  guess  is  that  in  time  we  will  refuse 
to  endure  chronic  Inflation  as  alter  1929  we 
decided  we  could  no  longer  endure  chronic 
depression.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  as  learned 
economists  have  told  us  since  the  war,  that 
lufiation  Is  the  pr'ce  we  must  pay  for  eco- 
nomic expansion.  We  had  fantastic  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  the  19th  century,  but 
prices  were  lower  in  1900  than  In  1800,  de- 
spite the  doubling  of  prices  during  the  Civil 
War.  We  had  fantastic  economic  expansion 
during  the  Second  World  War,  but  the  in- 
crease in  wholesale  prices  during  the  last 
32  months  of  the  war,  once  OPA  received 
adequate  authority,  was  less  than  In  the  sin- 
gle month  of  August  1974.  Fatalism  about  in- 
fiatlon  is  as  foolish  as  fatalism  about  de- 
pression. And  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  we  can  fight  inflation  Is  through  depres- 
sion is  a  surrender  to  the  pre-PDR  notion 
that  man  cannot  control  his  economic  des- 
tiny. 

FDR's  problem  was  not  inflation:  quite 
the  contrary.  But  he  said  something  about 
price  stability  in  1933  that  still  makes  good 
sense  for  the  republic  42  years  later.  He  said, 
"The  United  States  will  seek  the  kind  of  dol- 
lar which  a  generation  hence  will  have  the 
same  purchasing  power  and  debt-paying 
power  as  the  dollar  value  we  hope  to' attain 
in  the  near  future."  How  today  are  we  to 
achieve  that  kind  of  dollar  without  subject- 
ing our  people  to  the  periodic  tortiure  of 
mass  unemployment?  "It  ts  common  sense  to 
take  a  method  and  try  it.  .  .  .  Above  all,  try 
something." 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  government  re- 
trenchment win  solve  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion any  more  than  it  could  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  depression.  Inflation  Is  unquestion- 
ably promoted  by  debt;  but  it  is  promoted  a 
good  deal  more  these  days  by  private  debt 
than  by  public  debt.  In  1973  the  private  debt 
of  Individuals  and  corporations  was  $2,217 
billion;  the  federal  debt  was  about  one-flfth 
of  that— $481  biUlon.  The  decisive  increase 
in  debt  in  the  last  generation  has  been  In 
the  private  sector.  The  federal  debt  was  58 
per  cent  of  the  total  debt  In  1946,  only  17  per 
cent  in  1973.  The  idea  that  cutting  a  few 
bUlion  dollars  off  the  federal  budget  is  going 
to  have  much  effect  in  an  economy  of  the 
present  size  Is  preposterous:  It  would 
amount  to  a  mighty  small  tall  wagging  a 
mighty  large  dog.  And  reducing  federal 
spending  would  at  the  same  time  have 
marked  adverse  effects  on  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  people,  on  our  national  de- 
fense and  on  our  general  capacity  to  meet 
the  problem.s  of  our  age. 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  to  take  a  fiesh  look  at 


the  ldea.s  of  national  planning  that  FDR  ad- 
vocated In  the  1932  campaign  and  tried  out 
in  the  early  New  Deal.  The  competing  claims 
of  full  employment  and  stable  prices  con- 
stitute only  one  part  of  the  problem.  There 
are  also  the  competing  claims  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  and  the  production 
of  energy;  of  Jobs  at  home  and  trade  abroad. 
And  pervading  everything  Is  the  problem  of 
the  redistribution  of  Income — a  problem 
obscured  In  these  palsy  days  of  population 
growth  and  economic  expaiLslon  but  no 
longer  to  be  escaped  as  the  pie  stops  growing. 
If  some  object  that  planning  will  Infallibly 
get  us  into  a  mess,  one  can  only  comment 
that  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  greater  mess 
than  the  refusal  to  plan  has  got  us  Into  al- 
ready: the  worst  inflation  in  a  generation, 
the  highest  unemployment  since  the  war, 
the  worst  decline  In  real  output  in  nearly  40 
years,  the  worst  deflclt  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments ever,  the  worst  peacetime  budgetary 
deficits  ever. 

I  don't  know  what  the  answer  Is;  but  I 
wonder  whether  some  elements  of  the  an- 
swer may  not  be  found  in  the  experience  of 
what  historians  have  called  the  First  New 
Deal.  For  a  long  time  It  was  fashionable  to 
dismiss  the  First  New  Deal  as  a  series  of  mis- 
begotten experiments.  Justified  only  by  the 
desperate  necessities  of  the  time  and  by  the 
social  reforms  that  some  of  the  agencies,  like 
the  NRA,  Inserted  into  the  planning  effort. 
Yet  It  can  be  argued  that  the  NRA.  deplor- 
able a  failure  as  in  many  respects  it  was,  was 
based  on  a  far  more  realistic  conception  ol 
the  modern  market  than  the  spending  and 
antitrust  programs  that  superseded  it. 

The  so-called  Second  New  Deal  accepted 
the  classical  theory  of  the  market  in  which 
prices  rose  and  fell  according  to  changes  in 
supply  and  demand.  The  First  New  Deal  bad 
noted,  however,  that  In  concentrated  sectors 
of  tlie  economy  prices  were  set.  not  by  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  but  by  admin- 
istrative decision  and  that  in  consequence 
large  sectors  of  the  economy  were  character- 
ized by  Infiexlble  prices.  If  prices  were  going 
to  be  fixed  anyhow,  why  then  should  they 
not  be  fixed  In  the  public  interest  rather 
than  in  the  interest  of  private  profit?  The 
point  of  NRA  was  to  find  means  of  recon- 
ciling administered  prices  with  the  public 
welfare.  For  this  purpose  it  tried  to  establish 
principles — "guidelines"  we  would  call  them 
now — and  to  embody  these  principles  in 
codes.  In  conception  it  called  for  a  consider- 
able Integration  of  public  and  private  plan- 
ning In  which  business,  labor  and  consumers 
as  well  as  government  should  play  a  part. 

NRA  failed  because  it  tried  to  do  too  much, 
because  It  tried  to  manage  the  competitive  as 
well  as  th?  administered  sectors  of  business, 
because  Its  Institutions  were  too  sketchy  and 
improvised,  too  distorted  by  special  interest 
and  too  confused  by  melodrama.  But  the 
essential  idea  may  stUl  have  merit— the  Idea 
that,  where  prloes  and  wages  are  already  ad- 
ministered, the  public  Interest  must  be  rep- 
re.sented  In  price  and  wage  decisions. 

The  challenge  FDR  Identified  In  1932  con- 
fronts us  more  urgently  than  ever  now.  And 
the  response  In  some  ways  has  been  not  un- 
like itoat  of  1932.  Today  as  then,  planning 
proposals  are  placed  before  the  country.  And 
by  planning,  let  us  be  clear,  Is  meant  not 
direct  planning,  not  physical  planning  by 
edict  or  decree,  but  indirect  planning,  indic- 
ative planning,  emplojlng  foresight,  con- 
sensus and  inducement,  working  as  much  as 
possible  through  the  market,  the  kind  of 
pianninij  familiar  to  any  large  enterprise, 
public  or  private,  but  now  at  last  contem- 
plated on  a  national  scale.  Thus  one  signif- 
icant proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  economic  planning  board  has  been 
put  forward  by  a  group  including  economists 
like  J.  K.  Gaibraith  and  Wasslly  LeonUeff. 
labor  leaders  like  Leonard  Woodcock  and 
Jerry    Wurf.    busluessmpn    like    Robert    Mc- 


Nainara,  Robert  Roosa  and  J.  Irwin  Miller.  In 
the  Senate  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Jacob 
Javlts  have  introduced  the  Balanced  Growth 
and  Economic  Planning  Act  of  1975.  Such 
proposals  are  in  the  spirit  of  FDR's  awe=s- 
ment  of  the  situation  in  1932 : 

"Compare  this  panic-stricken  policy  of 
delay  and  improvisation  with  that  devised 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  fifteen  years 
ago.  ...  1  am  not  speaking  of  an  economic 
life  completely  planned  and  reglme-ited.  1  urn 
speaking  of  the  necessity,  however,  in  those 
imperative  interferences  with  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation  that  there  be  a  real  com- 
niuiiity  of  intercit  .  .  .  that  there  be  com- 
mon participation  .  .  .  planned  on  the  basis 
of  a  shared  common  life." 

Private  economic  power,  as  FDR  said  on 
another  occasion,  is  "a  public  tnist  as  well." 
We  must,  he  said,  devise  measures  "of  reg- 
ularizatioii  and  planning  for  balance  among 
Industries  and  for  envisaging  production  as 
a  national  activity."  We  must,  he  said,  set 
new  objectives:  each  unit  in  the  economy 
"must  think  of  Itself  as  a  part  of  a  greater 
whole;  one  piece  in  a  large  design."  We  must, 
he  said,  "recognize  the  new  terms  of  the  old 
social  contract."  In  1944,  In  his  next  to  la&t 
State  of  the  Union  message,  FDR  observed 
tiiat  the  political  liberties  guaranteed  by  tbe 
Bill  of  Rights  had  "proved  inadequate  to  as- 
sure us  equality  In  the  pursuit  of  happlne  ,s.' 
in  an  Industrial  economy.  The  political  Bill 
of  Rights,  he  said,  had  to  be  8upplemei\ted 
by  an  economic  Bill  of  Rights  "under  which 
a  new  basis  of  security  and  independence  can 
be  established  for  all." 

That  was  the  challenge — tlie  finding  of  new 
terms  for  the  old  social  contract — that  the 
New  Deal,  with  all  Its  partial  successes,  failed 
finally  to  meet.  It  is  the  obligation,  and 
opportunity,  of  succeeding  generation.'^  to 
complete  the  work  Franklin  Roo.sevelt  so 
powerfully  began — the  work  of  perfecting  the 
new  social  contract;  the  work  of  establislilng 
an  economic  Bill  of  Rights  and  at  last  assur- 
ing all  Americans  equality  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

OUR  ROTTING  FOURTH  BRANCH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  arguments  being  advanced  for 
regulatory  reform  has  been  that  the  Fed- 
real  regulatory  agencies,  which  were 
originally  created  as  watchdogs  in  the 
public  interest,  often  in  fact  end  up  pro- 
tecting the  very  industries  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate. 

One  need  only  examine  the  regulations 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  realize 
that  the  major  commercial  airlines  are 
being  shielded  from  the  competition  of 
charter  carriers.  Similarly  many  large 
trucking  firms  and  drivers'  unions  have 
lobbied  against  deregulation  or  dismantl- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Unfortunately,  the  traveling  and 
consuming  public  ends  up  footing  the  bill 
for  this  Oovemment  sanctioned  protec- 
tion racket. 

The  initiative  for  regulatory  reform 
and  the  responsibility  for  implementing 
changes  in  our  complex  network  of  rules 
and  regulations  and  Federal  bureaucracy 
rests  with  the  Congress.  The  agencies 
cannot  really  be  counted  on  to  reform 
themselves,  to  eliminate  their  own  func- 
tions and  jobs,  or  to  limit  their  regula- 
tory power.  The  Congress,  as  the  repre- 
sentative branch  of  Government,  muist 
take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  reguIator>' 
system  it  has  created  and  the  laws  it  has 
passed.  And  that  is  the  crux  of  our  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Piesident.  Mr.  James  Nathan  Mil- 
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ler  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Readers  Di- 
gest has  provided  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  this  problem  in  an  interesting  article 
entitled  "Our  Rotting  'Fourth  Branch'  ". 

Mr.  Miller  points  out  that  the  problems 
of  waste,  overcharging  and  inefficiency 
associated  with  regulations  are  well  rec- 
ognized, yet  in  spite  of  all  the  rhetoric 
of  reform  over  the  years,  nothing  sub- 
stantial has  come  from  the  presidential 
task  forces,  private  studies  or  congres- 
sional commissions.  The  reason  he  says 
is  simple: 

The  suggested  reforms  have  been  Pimed  at 
the  wrong  target — the  regulators  The  real 
villain  is  Congress,  which  controls  the  agen- 
cies' purse  strings,  has  appointed  Innumer- 
able 'oversight'  committees  to  monitor  their 
performance,  can  change  them  anytime  it 
wants — and  hasn't  made  a  move  toward  b&sic 
reform  in  thirty  years.  Why?  Because  too 
mans  Congressmen  like  the  regulators  the 
way  they  are. 

Mr.  Miller's  allegation  is  well  taken. 
He  attributes  congressional  inaction  to 
three  major  causes — the  funds  that  reg- 
ulated industry  contributes  to  oversight 
committee  members,  the  power  that  the 
members  themselves  exercise  over  busi- 
ness through  regiilation,  and  the  lobby- 
ing efforts  of  special  interest  groups. 

Essentially  I  agree  with  Mr.  Millers 
thesis  that  Government  agencies  are  too 
often  subservient  to  the  businesses  they 
regulate  and  his  contention  that  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  to  reverse  the 
alarming  trend  toward  Government  con- 
trol. However,  I  suggest  the  reasons  for 
Congress*  failure  are  not  so  much  the 
corrupting  influences  suggested  by  Mr. 
Miller  as  the  Members'  own  ignorance  of 
what  the  regulators  have  or  have  not 
been  accomplishing  and  their  antlbusi- 
ness  philosophy. 

The  Congress  seems  hell-bent  on  ex- 
panding the  regulatory  activity  of  Gov- 
ernment, as  indicated  by  the  majority 
support  of  consumer  protection  legisla- 
tion and  for  bills  to  extend  Federal  con- 
trol over  intrastate  gas.  In  my  view,  the 
legislators  suffer  from  an  iimate  distrust 
of  business  and  an  apparent  belief  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  cannot  func- 
tion properly  without  Federal  guide- 
lines and  direction.  Despite  mounting 
evidence  that  overregulation  produces 
harmful  and  costly  effects  and  is  actually 
more  antlconsumer  than  antibusiness, 
the  Congress  seems  to  favor  further  cen- 
tralization of  all  power  and  decision- 
making in  Washington. 

Thus,  as  the  article  demonstrates,  the 
problem  Is  what  to  do  about  our  legisla- 
tive branch.  I  quote  Mr.  Miller: 

All  of  which  la  not  to  say  that  we  don't 
need  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  agencies 
themselves— «id  perha{M  even  the  abolish- 
ment of  8om«  of  them.  But,  first  things 
first.  The  sickness  of  our  fourth  branch  of 
government  wont  be  cured  until  we  clean  out 
the  rot  In  the  trunk  from  which  it  has 
grown:  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  refwm 
mtist  begin  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reader's  Digest  article  by 
Mr.  James  Miller  be  printed  in  the 
Recokb. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  RoiTiNC  "Foorth  Branch" 

I  (By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

JThe  ltd  Is  beginning  to  blow  off  a  quiet 
f^cdndal  that  everyone  in  Wa.shington  lias 
known  about  for  years:  the  subservience  of 
our  regulatory  agencies  to  the  industries  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate.  So  flngrant  has  the 
situation  become  that  many  observers  think 
reform  may  finally  be  around  the  corner.  In 
fact,  regulatory  reform  is  the  only  major  is- 
sue today  that  has  the  combined  backing  of 
RcMiald  Reaganltes,  Ford  Republicans.  Na- 
der's Raiders  and  Kennedy  Etemocrats. 

But  there  Is  a  very  large  Hy  in  the  oint- 
ment. The  only  group  with  the  power  to  cure 
the  situation  is  the  one  group  that  Is  least 
likely  to  do  so:  Congress.  Unless  voters  apply 
enormous  pressiir?.  it's  probable  that  reform 
will  languish. 

Todays  regulat^ry  machine  in  Washing- 
ton dates  back  to  the  1880s.  when  Congress- 
men were  looking  for  ways  to  break  the  rail- 
road monopoly's  stranglehold  on  the  econ- 
omy. They  discovered  that  they  themselves 
po.*.es.sed  a  powerful  unused  weapon:  the 
constitutional  authortly  to  Interfere  In  the 
workings  of  privately  owned  companies  to 
make  them  operate  In  the  public  interest.  So, 
In  1887,  Congress  deputized  a  special  body  to 
exercise  this  authority  and  christened  it  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlislon  (ICC). 

Since  then.  Congress  has  created  a  dozen 
other  big  regulators  plus  a  score  of  little 
ones,  and  today  the  regulatory  machine  Is 
virtually  a  fourth  branch  of  government.  In- 
deed, its  broad-ranging  responsibilities  prob- 
ably give  It  a  more  direct  effect  on  our  day- 
to-day  lives  than  any  of  the  other  branches. 
These  responsibilities  include  the  safety  of 
our  drugs,  food,  cars,  appliances,  air  travel 
and  local  atomic  plants;  the  honesty  of  our 
stockbrokers  and  advertising:  the  price  of 
our  cooking  gas.  airline  tickets,  bus  fares  and 
phone  calls;  the  cleanliness  of  our  air  and 
water,  the  beauty  of  our  national  forests  and 
the  security  of  our  bank  deposits. 

THE    OTHEK    SIDE    or    THE    FENCE 

What's  wrong  with  these  agencies?  Listen 
to  Anita  Johnson,  a  young  Washington  law- 
yer who  Is  in  a  key  position  to  know  how 
they  work.  "On  the  one  hand,  there's  the 
drug  Industry, "  she  says,  "and  on  the  other 
hand  there's  Sid  and  me."  Anita  Johnson,  31. 
and  Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe.  37,  compose  the  staff 
of  Ralph  Nader's  Health  Research  Group 
'HRG),  the  only  non -Congressional  con- 
sumer representatives  in  Washington  who 
spend  full  time  monitoring  the  drug-regu- 
lation activities  of  the  FDA.  Tliey  do  their 
best  to  provide  a  counterweight  to  the  great 
army  of  doctors,  lawyers,  lobbyists  and  pub- 
lic-relations men  who  represent  the  98-bil- 
llon-a-year  drug  industry. 

Of  course,  companies  have  every  right  to 
hire  the  toughest  lawyers  and  lobbyists  they 
can  find,  particularly  Ui  view  of  the  rapidly 
growing  power  that  bureaucrats  wield  over 
industry — in  many  Instances,  the  power  to 
make  or  break  individual  companies.  What's 
wrong  is  the  imbalance  of  industry's  repre- 
sentation and  the  consumer's.  Observe,  for 
Instance,  a  hearing  held  last  October  at  FDA 
headquarters  to  discuss  the  efficacy  of  cough 
and  cold  remedies.  Of  the  36  people  who 
signed  the  meeting's  guest  register,  36  rep- 
resented the  IndiLstry;  the  36th  was  Anita 
Johnson. 

"Imagine  that  you're  one  of  the  PDA  peo- 
ple at  that  meeting,*'  she  says.  "You  can't 
help  but  be  very  aware  of  the  trouble  these 
people  can  cause  you  If  your  decision  goes 
against  them.  Their  companies  and  trad* 
Msociations    have    contributed    heavily    to 


Congress.  Their  lobbyists  are  all  over  Wash- 
Ington.  They  talk  to  your  bosses  every  day 
and  you  know  that  they've  had  people  fired 
or  pulled  off  investigations.  They  hire  law 
firms  that  keep  regulators  In  court  for  years. 
"And  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  they 
see  me — four  years  otit  of  law  school,  with 
no  laboratory  behind  me.  nothing  to  present 
but  a  typewritten  memo  outlining  the  points 
that  we  think  the  industry  Is  evading  If 
I  were  in  the  PDAs  shoes.  Im  sure  Id  be 
Inclined  to  believe  the  Indu.stry  people  rather 
than  me." 

All  over  Wnshingto:!  the  story  Is  the  same. 
Ind\istry  has  become  the  tail  that  ways  tin- 
regulatory  dog.  For  instance: 

"The  longer  a  company  can  stretch  out 
the  appeal  process,  the  more  money  it  can 
earn  doing  what  the  agency  has  told  it  not 
to  do."— Leonard  I  ane  of  the  Public  Interest 
Economics  Center. 

Pour  years  ago,  when  a  man  died  of  botu- 
lism from  a  can  of  Bon  Vivant  vichvssolse. 
the  FDA  sued  to  confiscate  all  the  company's 
soups.  This  single  case  tied  up  two  of  the 
agency's  18  lawyers  for  2'i  years.  When  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ruled  that  th^ 
"tired  blood"  advertisinit  for  Gerltol  was 
deceptive  and  ordered  it  stopped,  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  contiinie  the  ad  canipaltsn 
lor  nine  years  while  it  ran  the  case  through 
the  appeal  process. 

"Rarely  does  the  President  appoint,  and  the 
Senate  confirm,  a  commissioner  If  the  regu- 
lated industry  Is  against  him.  "—Prom  a  stall 
paper.  "Reforming  Regulation."  by  the 
BrookinKs  Institution. 

The  newest  ICC  member  Is  a  former  chief 
lawyer  for  the  bus  industry's  Washington 
lobby.  The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  a  former  power-company  law- 
yer. The  head  of  the  Federal  MarltimeCom- 
mission  is  a  former  shipping-news  reporter 
who  felt  so  well-liked  by  the  industry  that  in 
1974.  when  she  con.sidered  running  for  Con- 
gress, the  first  people  she  tapped  for  cam- 
paign assistance  were  members  of  the  mari- 
time Industry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well- 
known  Wa.shlngton  rule,  rarely  broken,  that 
a  person  with  a  strong  pro-consumer  record 
IS  automatically  barred  from  appointment,  lo 
a  regulatory  commission. 

"The  Atomic  Energy  Commls.slon"s  safety- 
enforcement  policy  has  been  es.seutiaUv  one 
of  depending  on  the  industry  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  itself."— David  Comey,  research 
director  of  a  Chicago  citizens  group  which 
has  helped  uncover  a  number  of  safety  viola- 
tions that  the  AEC  missed. 

AEC  inspectors  rarely  Uispect;  they  spot- 
check  the  reports  of  Indtistry  laspectors.  Last 
year,  executives  of  Michigan's  Consumer.^ 
Power  Company  admitted  that  they  waited 
six  months  before  telling  the  AEC  about  a 
serious  safety  problem— and  that  they  told 
the  AEC  then  only  because  they  were  afraid 
the  press  might  get  hold  of  the  story.  (This 
year,  in  an  attempt  to  get  better  safety  en- 
forcement, Congress  has  split  the  inspectors 
away  from  the  AEC  and  set  them  up  as  an 
independent  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion.) 

In  other  agencies,  too,  inspection  and  en- 
forcement practices  range  from  toothless  to 
non-existent.  The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, under  a  scheme  which  It  calls  "vol- 
untary compliance,"  allows  aircraft  manu- 
facturers to  do  the  Inspecting  required  to 
qualify  planes  for  the  PAA's  official  "air- 
worthiness certificate."  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  to  accept  the  word  of 
food  processors  as  to  the  percentages  of  in- 
gredients listed  on  their  labels;  the  com- 
panies refuse  to  show  the  agency  their  ovim 
records,  and  the  FDA  has  no  authority  to 
subpoena  them.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's estimates  of  U.S.  natural-gas  reserves 
come  from  figures  submitted  by  the  gas  com- 
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panics  themselves,  even  though  recent  apot 
checks  Indicate  that  gas  producers  may  have 
bnen  underestimating  their  reserves  In  order 
to  drive  up  prices. 

"Airline  executives  are  going  on  the  attack 
in  a  growing  campaign  to  combat  e.Torts  to 
deregulate  the  airline  industry."' — Recent 
article  in  the  WashlngtonCPost. 

The  most  fervent  defen<iers  of  today's  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  Indv^stry  are  the  regu- 
lated industries.  The  reason  is  simple:  many 
agencies,  through  their  power  to  set  prices 
and  to  license  entry  into  an  industry  by 
new  firms,  serve  the  major  function  of  keep- 
ing prices  up  and  competition  down.  Since 
1950.  for  example,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB)  has  received  94  applications 
from  airlines  seeking  to  compete  with  other 
carriers  on  long-haul  routes,  some  offering 
to  charge  lower  fares  than  the  existing  com- 
panies. The  agency  has  rejected  all  of  them, 
while  allowing  the  present  airlines  to  raise 
their  fares  20  percent  in  Just  the  la.st  21 
months.  Last  year,  the  CAB  recommerded 
denial  of  a  license  to  a  British  firm  that 
wanted  to  charge  $125  for  scheduled  London- 
New  York  service,  about  one-third  the  pres- 
ent fare. 

Also  In  transportation,  while  the  ICC 
strictly  regulates  the  entry  of  new  compa- 
nies Into  the  trucking  business,  it  may  grant 
existing  companies  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  which  permits  them  to  set  up 
regional  "rate  bureaus,"  In  which  competi- 
tors can  get  together  and  decide  their  own 
fair  price.* 

WRONG    TARGET 

In  terms  of  pure  waste,  overcharges  and 
inefficiency,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers estimates  that  regulation  cost  at  least 
$14  billion  last  year.  But  the  real  scandal 
is  not  the  general  cost  to  the  nation;  it's 
the  specific  harm  to  citizens  that  results 
when  a  system  designed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  industry  is  turned  Into  a  shield  for 
Industry  against  the  public — the  dangerous 
or  useless  drugs  that  get  on  the  market,  the 
too-high  fares,  the  unsafe  planes,  etc. 

What  can  be  done?  Presidential  commit- 
tees and  private  study  groups  have  been 
producing  reform  recommendations  for 
years,  but  virtually  nothing  has  come  of  any 
of  them.  The  reason  Is  simple.  The  suggested 
reforms  have  been  aimed  at  the  wrong  tar- 
get— the  regulators.  The  real  villain  is  Con- 
gress, which  controls  the  agencies"  purse 
strings,  has  appointed  innumerable  "over- 
sight"' committees  to  monitor  their  perform- 
ance, can  change  them  any  time  it  wants — 
and  hasn't  made  a  move  toward  basic  re- 
form in  30  years.  Why?  Because  too  many 
Congressmen  like  the  regulators  the  way 
they  are. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  this.  One 
Is  money.  It's  a  well-known  fact  among  Con- 
gress-watchers that  pro-industry  members  of 
oversight  committees  often  get  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  campaign  contributions  from 
the  regulated  industry.  Another  reason  is 
power;  the  more  supine  an  agency,  the  more 
favors  Congressmen  can  squeeze  out  of  it. 
During  a  boxcar  shortage  in  1972,  for  In- 
stance, members  of  the  subcommittees  that 
oversee  transportation  regulation  collected 
what  one  staffer  calls  "a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  political  lous"  from  Midwestern 
colleagues  who  asked  for — and  got — Congres- 
sional pressure  on  the  icc  to  assign  boxcars 
to  their  home-district  grain  elevators. 

But  probably  the  main  reason  that  Con- 
gress follows  the  Industry  line  Is  the  same 
one  that  makes  the  regulators  do  it:  Con- 
gress has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  army  of 
special-interest  pleaders. 

Almost    wherever    you    look    among    the 


•See   "Highway  Robbery— via  the   ICC," 
The  Reader's  Digest.  January  '76. 


oversight  committees  you'll  find  the  same 
thing:  Congressmen  and  their  staffs  whose 
past  inaction  has  frozen  them  into  pro-in- 
dustry positions.  For  instance,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  subcommittee  assigned 
to  oversee  aviation  regulation  has  made  a 
move  to  correct  the  highly  visible  subser- 
vience of  the  CAB  to  the  airlines'  wishes.  Last 
summer,  a  House  aviation  subcommittee 
hearing  was  held  at  the  behest  of  the  airlines 
to  look  into  the  possibility  of  granting  sub- 
sidles  to  Trans  World  Airlines  and  Pan  Anier- 
ican  World  Airways.  Tlie  hearing  was  held 
less  than  three  weeks  after  subcommittee 
chairman  John  Jarman  spent  an  all-expense- 
paid  golfing  weekend  as  the  guest  of  the 
United  Aircraft  Corp.  and  the  Boeing  Co. 
in  Bermuda.  (The  other  guests  were  several 
airline  chlef-s — lucludlijg  the  .chairmen  of 
Pan  Am,  twa  and  Braniff — and  then-CAB 
chairman  Robert  Tlmm.)  The  subcommittee 
recomrncnrted  that  the  subsidies  be  granted. 
"ask  coNcnrss" 

Why  did  the  Congressional  aviation  sub- 
committee raise  no  protest  when  the  faa 
allowed  the  industry  to  take  over  its  vital 
"airworthiness"  Inspections?  The  answer  Is 
that  the  committees  were  Ignorant  of  the 
policy  until  last  year;  then  they  learned 
about  It  from  another  subcommittee  which 
had  been  investigating  the  crash  of  a  de- 
lectively  built  DC-10  jumbo  jet  that  killed 
346  people. 

Why  doesji't  the  fda  have  the  authority  to 
s'ibpoena  the  plant  records  of  food  pro- 
<iucers?  "Ask  Congress."  says  Peter  Hutt, 
who  i-ecently  resigned  as  foa  chief  ccnsel. 
"Kvery  year,  for  the  three  yenrs  1  was  nt  fda, 
I  asked  for  svich  a  law." 

Why  did  It  reqviire  15  years  of  pressure 
from  reformers  to  get  the  atomlc-safety-ln- 
spection  function  taken  away  from  the  pro- 
industry  AEC?  Because  the  equally  pro-indus- 
try Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — 
v.hose  staff  Is  almost  exclusively  ex-industry 
people^fought  the  reform  to  the  bitter  end. 

Is  reform  possible?  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  agencies  are  doing  good  Jobs  (for  in- 
stance, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission) 
indicates  that  the  answer  is  yes.  But.  first, 
the  reformers  must  stop  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree  and  shift  their  attack  from  the 
regulators  to  the  regulators'  masters  In  Con- 
gress. Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  fct'nd  of  re- 
forms they  should  be  demanding  right  now: 

Forbid  Congressman  to  make  off-the-record 
contacts  at  the  regulatory  agencies  (which 
are  quasi  Judicial  bodies),  Just  as  they  are 
forbidden  to  approach  judges  about  pending 
cases. 

Forbid  any  member  of  an  oversight  com- 
mittee to.  accept  campaign  contributions, 
even  Indirectly,  from  anyone  connected  with 
the  industry  he  oversees. 

Insist  that  all  oversight  committees  In- 
clude some  staff  members  who  can  act  as 
"whistle  blowers" — people  whose  back- 
grounds are  "antl"  the  industry,  such  as  con- 
stimer  groups  or  representatives  of  competing 
industries. 

Supplement  the  oversight  committees  with 
a  special  Regulatory  Accounting  Office  simi- 
lar to  the  General  Accounting  Office  (which 
audits  the  Executive  departments  for  Con- 
gress) ,  and  give  It  broad  authority  to  Investi- 
gate all  the  regulatory  agencies  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Individual  Industries  would 
have  a  much  tougher  time  "getting  to"  such 
a  broad-based  body  than  they  now  have 
with  the  specialized  committees. 

All  of  which  Is  not  to  .say  that  we  don't 
need  a  thorotjgh  overhaul  of  the  agencies 
themselves — and  perhaps  even  the  abolLsh- 
ment  of  some  of  them.  But.  first  things  first. 
The  sickness  of  our  fourth  branch  of  govern- 
ment won't  be  cured  until  we  clean  out  the 


rot  in  the  trunk  from  which  It  has  grown: 
Congress. 


UNITED     NATIONS     DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  people  in  the  world  today  live  in 
squalid  poverty — with  both  an  immediate 
inability  to  satisfy  tlieir  own  needs  and 
a  lack  of  long-term  hope  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  nece.''sary  for  a  digni- 
fied life. 

A  number  of  international  orpaniza- 
tions  have  been  created  to  help  improve 
the  nutrition,  housing,  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  health  care  of  tliese  people. 

One  of  these  institutions — the  United 
Nations  Development  Program — con- 
ducts a  wide  variety  oi  programs  to  help 
assure  that  all  of  the  4  billion  people 
throughout  the  world  will  enjo.v  a  decent 
standard  of  h\ing.  The  UNDP  is  the 
channel  throutih  which  knowledge,  skills, 
experience,  and  material  resources  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  flow  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  to  help  them  increase 
tot'l  output  and  distribute  more  effec- 
tively the  goods  and  services  needed  by 
tlieir  citizens. 

Many  of  the  low-incuine  countries  have 
an  abundance  of  the  luiman  talents  and 
raw  materials  required  for  development. 
Lacking,  however,  are  adequate  amounts 
of  itivestment  capital,  advanced  produc- 
tive skills,  current  technology,  and  mod- 
ern social  and  economic  institutions. 
UNDP  assis:tance  in  agiicultm'e,  indus- 
try, transportation  and  communications, 
education,  and  science  and  technology 
has  been  invaluable  in  providing  devel- 
oping countries  with  the  tools  necessary 
for  further  economic  progress. 

UNDP  assures  that  the  resources  avail- 
able for  development  are  used  in  the  op- 
timal fashion.  A  comprehensive  plannmg 
method — known  as  "country  program- 
ing"— considers  national  needs  and 
coals,  the  coimtry's  ability  to  contribute 
its  own  re.sources,  and  any  assistance  ex- 
pected from  other  external  sources,  in 
order  to  specify  the  particular  social  and 
economic  fields  where  UNDP  assistance 
will  prove  most  effective. 

Mr.  President,  the  UNDP  deserves 
more  recognition  for  its  substantial  ef- 
forts and  accomplisliments.  We  all  know 
that  energy  is  necessary  for  economic 
development,  and  UNDP  has  helped  Bi-a- 
zil  to  develop  its  own  previously  under- 
utilized natmal  energy  sources.  Brazil 
has  been  one  of  the  real  success  stories 
among  developing  countries,  and  UNDP 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  that 
success. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  concerning  the 
UNDP  project  to  develop  Brazil's  hydro- 
electric potential  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Power  for  the  People 
Wherein  lies  the  difference  between  a  "de- 
veloped"  and   an   "undevel<^>ed"   economy? 
No  simple  answer  exists  to  this  question,  but 
certainly  one  of  the  key  distinguishing  varl- 
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ables  Is  the  use  of  natural  energy  sources 
to  serve  buman  purposes.  For  power— 
whether  electrical,  thermal  or  nuclear  In  Its 
generating  source — Is  really  a  synonym  for 
productivity.  It  means  food.  Jobs,  decent 
housing,  consumer  goods  and  services  and 
many  other  necessities  of  a  truly  livable  life 
Taken  as  «  group,  the  low-Income  coun- 
tries. In  1968,  consumed  only  one-eleventh 
as  much  energy  as  the  far  less  populated 
Industralized  nations.  During  that  year  for 
example.  185  million  people  In  the  six  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  tuitions  alone  used 
35 'r  mora  energy  that  did  1.660  mlUlon  citi- 
zens of  over  100  developing  countries. 

The  reasons  for  this  imbalance  are  as 
complex  as  the  development  process  itself 
Basically,  however,  the  problem  does  not 
stem  from  a  s;ior(a$Fe  of  potential  energy  re- 
sources but  from  their  underutilisation 
Again  in  1968,  83  less-developed  nations  had 
to  import  60%  or  more  of  their  fuel  require- 
ments.  Of  those  83  countries.  19  imported 
the  full  100%.  Yet  many  could  become  self- 
sufficient  m  this  area:  whUe  most  could  go 
far  toward  meeting  their  requirements  if 
only  they  had  the  keys  to  unlock  their  im- 
prisoned energy  reserves. 

Brazil  Is  a  case  in  point.  This  giant  of  a 
nation,  with  a  population  of  more  than  93 
million  and  a  land  area  greater  than  the 
continental  United  States,  has  awakened 
rrom  a  long  period  of  economic  dormancy 
No  longer  able  to  satisfy  its  growing  appetite 
for  fuel  by  burning  wood,  the  traditional 
?I^.*  •"*®'^y  source.  Brazil  turned  In  the 
1950s  toward  developing  its  hydroelectric 
potential,  estimated  to  be  perhaps  the  rich- 
est in  the  world.  Through  a  major  coopera- 
tive effort  with  the  UNDP  and  the  World 
Bank  during  the  1960s,  the  country  now 
looks  forward  to  meeting  its  own  growing 
energy  requirements  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, and  to  a  continued  ability  for  meeting 
those  needs  over  many  years  to  come. 

UNDP  assistance  began  in  November  1962 
with  a  series  of  surveys  and  power  studies' 
of  South-Central  BrazU.  Although  this  re- 
gion  comprises  only  10%  of  the  natitm's 
land  area.  It  contains  42%  of  the  popula- 
tion and  is  a  center  of  economic,  cultural 
and  political  life.  Working  with  both  state 

I'^nHfl^n'^i,  BO'" '^'^nts.  project  experts 
Identified  all  hydroelectric  sites  capable  of 
economic  development;  investigated  the  po- 
tentialities of  thermal  generating  plants,  in- 
c  udlng  oil.  coal-fired,  and  nuclear;  pre- 
dicted the  market  for  electricity  in  the  reelou 
through  1980;  and  blue-printed  a  pro- 
gramme for  constnictlng  generating  plants 
and  integrated  primary  transmission  sys- 
terns  to  supply  that  market.  The  overall 
study,  largest  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken 
covered  more  than  1  million  square  kilo- 
meters—an area  equal  in  size  to  Portugal 
Spain,  and  France  put  together.  Over  28  000 
kilometers  of  waterways  were  checked  'and 
510  dam  sites  examined— 264  of  which  were 
mapped  and  surveyed  In  greater  detail  The 
19  most  promising  locations  were  chosen  for 
m-depth  feasibility  studies. 

By  the  project's  completion  in  January  an 
Uidex  capacity  of  32500  megawatts  of  hydro- 
Jleccrlc  potential  had  been  revealed.  More- 
over, after  the  Hydrologlcal  Research  Survev 
A-as  completed,  selected  projects  were  reex- 
imined  to  determine  whether  they  could 
jrovlde  other  benefits  in  conjunction  with 
Jower  production.  Particular  attention  was 
jlven  to  the  use  of  storage  reservoirs  for  Irrl- 
fatlon,  navigation,  domestic  water  supply 
Md  flood  control.  Significant  areas  of  land 
lownstream  from  a  number  of  hvdrological 
)roJects  were  foimd  to  be  irrigable  "bv  gravity 

Within  a  month  of  the  project  a  comple- 
_xou.  (367.5  miUion  in  foUowup  investments 
iad  poured  Into  the  area  from  natkKial  and 
nternational  sources— including  the  World 
Jank,  the  XJSJi.,  and  the  Federal  Reoubllc 


of  Germany— to  finance  dams  recommended 
by  the  surveys.  A  government  construction 
programme  was  Initiated  under  which  new 
generating  facilities  would  be  built  at  8 
sites,  12  hydroelectric  plants  completed,  and 
more  than  4.000  miles  of  transmission  lines 
installed.  In  all,  the  ground  was  prepared  for 
a  potential  $8,000  million  worth  of  Invest- 
ment in  hydro-resources  development. 

In.  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Plan  of 
Operation  was  signed  for  a  similar  study  of 
Brazirs  Southern  region.  The  Southern"  re- 
gion has  only  half  the  population  of  its 
South-Central  neighbour.  But  It  Is  also  richly 
endowed  with  natural  resources,  contributing 
about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  coun- 
try's total  mineral  output,  as  well  as  40% 
of  the  agricultural,  and  9%  of  the  industrial 
production.  Although  this  second  study  was 
smaller  than  its  predecessor,  it  was  enormous 
in  Its  own  right.  Over  600,000  square  kilome- 
ters of  land  were  covwed,  including  11,000 
kilometers  of  watercourses.  Nearly  200  loca- 
tions for  possible  dams  were  surveyed,  75 
in  detail.  Included  in  the  studies  were  esti- 
mates on  the  possibility  of  using  locally 
available  coal  as  a  complementary  source  of 
power  generation.  Nuclear  potentialities  were 
also  considered,  although  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration was  found  not  to  be  feasible  for  the 
near  future. 

Revealed  by  the  study  were  10  million  kUo- 
watu  of  hydro-electric  potential— 20  times 
the  amount  actually  developed  at  that  time, 
8.5  times  current  demand,  and  3.5  times 
more  than  projected  needs  for  1980.  To  date, 
$600  million  worth  of  related  Investment  has 
flowed  into  the  region.  New  capacity  in- 
stalled, being  Installed,  or  definitely  pro- 
grammed will  total  995  megawatts  by  1973. 
If  project  recommendations  are  carried  out, 
an  additional  655  megawatts  will  be  de- 
veloped by  1978. 

All  these  facts  and  figures  point  to  mul- 
tiple benefits  for  the  Brazilian  economy— 
and  for  the  people  of  Brazil.  The  study  Itself 
provided  training  for  many  Brazilians  in  the 
utUity  field.  Training  programmes  organized 
as  extensions  of  the  project  have  equipped 
hundreds  more  with  high  technical  skills. 
The  domestic  construction  industry  will  get 
a  powerful  shot  in  the  arm,  as  It  is  called 
to  do  most  of  the  dam-building  work.  Al- 
though 60%  of  the  power  generated  will  go 
to  mining  and  Industry,  residential  consump- 
tion will  also  gradually  rise.  Some  350  copies 
of  the  South-Central  study  have  been  dis- 
tributed world  wide  for  the  Information  of 
power  authorities  in  other  countries. 

Once  a  completed  system  of  dams  and 
hydro-power  stations  Is  operative,  BrazU  wUl 
be  able  to  look  forward  to  years  of  increase 
Ingly  pollution-free  energy  production.  Bra- 
zUians  wlU  be  able  to  take  heart  from  the 
fact  that  in  fueling  their  industrUl  machine, 
they  win  not  be  consuming  an  irreplaceable 
resource  but  wlU  be  relying  on  nature's  con- 
tinually  replenished  water  bounty. 


S.  2120— TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  CON- 
SERVATION OP  GASOLINE  BY  IN- 
CREASING  THE  FEDERAL  EXCISE 
TAX  ON  GASOLINE  AND  TO  PRO- 
VIDE A  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  joined 
yesterday  with  Senator  Percy  and  Sen- 
ator Mathias  in  introducing  a  gasoline 
tax  measure  as  the  kind  of  stringent  en- 
ergy conservation  legislation  which  we 
feel  is  both  fundamental  and  vital  If 
this  Nation  is  to  have  an  effective  na- 
tional energy  program. 

I  would  like  to  review  here  the  need  for 
a  gradually  Increasing  gasoline  tax  and 
a  tax  rebate  system  to  help  those  unable 
to  bear  the  resulting  sacrifice. 
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This  Is  a  matter  about  which  Senators 
Mathias  and  Pmcy  and  I  feel  quite 
strongly.  For  my  part.  I  first  Introduced 
legislation  to  increase  the  Federal  tax 
on  gasoline  last  December  when  it  be- 
came apparent  to  me  that  the  Congress 
was  failing  to  meet  its  policymaking  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  energy  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  fears — and  those  of  Sen- 
ator Percy  and  Senator  Mathias— have 
not  been  relieved  since  that  time. 

The  fact  Is  that  America  is  hooked  on 
gasoline  and  Congres  has  done  nothing 
to  help  us  kick  the  habit.  And  this  coun- 
try will  have  no  meaningful  energy  con- 
servation programs  imtil  we  do.  For  en- 
ergy conservation  and  gasoline  conser- 
vation are  Inseparable.  We  cannot  have 
one  without  the  other.  Of  the  17  million 
barrels  of  oil  we  consume  each  day,  more 
than  7  are  gasoline.  Each  year  we  guz- 
zle nearly  100  biUion  gaUons  of  this  fuel, 
as  we  drive  our  100  million  cars  well  over 
1  trillion  miles. 

To  be  sure  a  good  deal  of  this  driving 
Is  essential.  But  not  nearly  so  essential 
as  some  politicians  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Only  one-third  of  our  driving  gets 
us  to  and  from  work,  often  alone  in  our 
car.  Another  third  goes  to  shopping  and 
medical  visits.  And  the  remaining  third 
is  for  recreation.  Clearly  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  room  for  conservation  in  all  three 
of  these  segments. 

But  the  Congress  seems  unwilling  to 
ask  that  this  conservation  effort  be  im- 
dertaken.  Prom  the  House  we  have  heard 
that  It  is  unnecessary,  that  the  people 
don't  like  It,  and  that  we  cannot  and 
should  not  engage  in  the  unpalatable  act 
of  voting  a  tax.  Unfortunately,  a  number 
of  Senators  seem  to  accept  these  argu- 
ments. Hence  today  we  urge  the  Senate 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  merits 
of  a  gasoline  tax.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives seems  to  have  bitten  only  the 
marshmallow.  The  legislation  it  sent  up 
here  Is  no  solution  to  the  very  real  en- 
ergy crisis  this  Nation  faces.  Rather  It 
Is  an  abdiction  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility and  an  Insult  to  the  American 
people. 

Our  citizens  are  tough,  and  they  are 
smart.  We  can  count  on  them  to  bite  the 
bullet  on  energy  cost  and  on  conserva- 
tion—but only  If  and  when  they  feel  the 
program  meets  legitimate  needs  and 
offers  the  possibility  of  a  genuine  solu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  debate  which  begins  here 
must  present  clearly  the  unpleasant 
reality  of  our  dependence  on  oil  imports 
and  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  domestic 
energy  markets.  Senate  decisions  should 
be  based  not  on  political  fears,  but  on 
considered  social  and  economic  judg- 
ments. Where  the  House  has  failed,  the 
Senate  must  not. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  how  our 
overall  dependence  on  Imported  oil  has 
increased  this  year.  When  I  introduced 
my  oilginal  legislation  mandating  a  gas- 
oline tax  last  winter,  I  said  I  was  deeply 
concerned  that  Imports  were  running  at 
37  percent  of  our  supply.  Now.  Just  a  few 
months  later,  they  have  climbed  to  33 
percent.  Although  we  saw  some  short- 
term  reductions  In  that  figure  as  the 
spring  months  come,  we  must  realize  the 
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fearful  impact  of  our  generally  increas- 
ing reliance  on  foreign  sources. 

Paralleling  this  increase  in  imports,  in 
fact,  pushing  it,  is  the  rising  demand  for 
gasoline.  There  can  be  no  solution  to  the 
problem  of  petroleum  costs  which  does 
not  include  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
gasoline  use. 

Tlie  Nation  is  consuming  3  percent 
more  gasoline  this  year  than  last.  We  are 
told  to  expect  even  greater  increases  in 
the  summer  vacation  months.  There  can- 
not be  much  question  that  the  drop  in 
price  in  the  winter  and  spring  months 
contributed  greatly  to  this  increase  in 
consumption.  I  v.ould  go  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  tlie  attitude  of  Congress  has 
helped  ease  the  public's  sense  that  there 
is  a  fuel  problem  and  that  there  is  a  need 
to  conserve  gasoline.  Such  relaxation  is, 
needless  to  say,  unwarranted. 

We  now  see  the  major  oil  producers 
taking  advantage  of  summer  drivers  by 
raising  prices.  We  are  not  even  sure 
whether  or  not  tliere  is  about  to  be  a 
shortage  and  why.  And  just  last  week  we 
learned  that  refineries  are  so  busy  pro- 
ducing gasoline  to  sell  at  high  summer 
prices  that  we  may  have  a  shortage  of 
No.  2  home  heating  oil  in  the  fall.  Mr. 
President,  our  priorities  are  utterly 
wrong. 

Let  me  summarize  the  reasons  waste- 
ful gasoline  consumption  is  not  only  a 
major  cause  of  our  present  problem,  but 
can  also  be  used  as  a  tool  for  changing 
our  entire  energy  use  picture. 

First  of  all,  gasohne  demand  is  elastic. 
And  because  there  is  so  much  waste  in 
tlie  way  we  drive  our  cars,  gasoline  con- 
sumption patterns  can  be  changed  with- 
out inflicting  severe  hardship.  The  same 
is  no  longer  true  of  home  heating  oil  and 
industrial  fuels. 

Households  and  businesses  have  al- 
ready cut  way  back  on  their  fuel  use. 
New  England  households  answered  the 
call  to  conservation  by  cutting  back 
nearly  20  percent  on  home  heating  oil. 
For  this  reason,  general  taxes  and  tariffs 
on  all  fuels  only  retard  our  economic 
recovery  and  cause  needless  suffering. 

In  addition,  changes  in  patterns  of 
using  gasoline  would  affect  the  whole 
petroleum  demand  equation.  This  is  be- 
cause so  great  a  proportion  of  the  17 
million  barrels  of  oil  the  Nation  uses 
daily  is  comprised  of  gasoline. 

The  legislation  we  will  file  this  after- 
noon would  impose  a  15-cent  gas  tax 
gradually,  5  cents  every  6  months  for 
the  next  year.  This  represents  a  step 
away  from  the  20-  and  30-cent  taxes 
each  of  us  proposed  last  fall;  we  are, 
quite  frankly,  compromising  with  what 
are  said  to  be  political  realities  by  doing 
this.  There  is  a  tax  credit  scheme  at- 
tached which  gives  every  family  tax 
credits  for  700  gallons  of  gasoline.  Lower 
income  persons  get  a  larger  credit  than 
higher  income  persons.  People  paying  no 
taxes  are  rewarded  with  a  cash  rebate. 
Nondrivers  are  rewarded  for  the  part 
they  play  in  saving  fuel.  We  feel  this  sys- 
tem will  be  both  simple  and  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  priorities  we  must 
establish. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  already 
waited  too  long  for  a  rational,  effective 


energy  policy.  The  Senate  must  enact 
legislation  that  is  tougher  and  more  re- 
sponsible than  that  sent  us  by  the  House. 
We  believe  this  gasoline  tax  Is  absolute- 
ly vital  to  ultimately  ending  the  emer- 
gency we  face,  and  we  respectfully  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  it  fresh  and  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  remarks  I  made 
last  January  when  I  discussed  in  detail 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  tax  on  gaso- 
line be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  or  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  on 

THE  Floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  January  15. 

1975 

aiANDATORY    ENERGY    CONSERVATION    INITIATIVES 

Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  today  I  rein- 
troduce the  mandatory  energy  conservation 
legislation  which  I  first  proposed  In  the  last 
months  of  the  93d  Congress.  This  legislation 
would  raise  by  20  cents  a  gallon  the  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline;  provide  for  a  tax  credit  of  up 
to  $280  (1.400  gallons)  for  a  household  earn- 
ing up  to  $15,000;  end  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund;  and  levy  a  progressively  stringent  tax 
on  the  weight  of  all  new  automobiles  be- 
ginning In  1976. 

It  is  with  no  Joy  that  I  reintroduce  these 
initiatives  for  they  entail  hardship,  sacri- 
fice, and  dislocation.  But  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  this  kind  of  tough,  mandatory  ac- 
tion If  we  are  to  come  to  grips  with  the  grave 
threat  posed  by  our  energy  situation. 

This  situation  is  critical  and  it  worsens 
with  each  passing  day.  Future  energy  sup- 
plies are  plagued  with  long  lead  times,  sky- 
rocketing costs,  and  complex  environmental 
and  social  obstacles,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
readily  Increased.  Existing  energy  supplies 
continue  to  dwindle.  The  result  is  a  fright- 
ening reliance  on  foreign  nations  for  this 
country's  life  blood. 

The  situation  clearly  compels  conserva- 
tion. Wo  must  conserve  our  present  energy 
sources  until  more  bountiful  suppUes  can 
be  unlocked  and — hopefully — brought  into 
the  marketplace  at  a  reasonable  price.  And 
since  we  are  a  "country  that  runs  on  oil,"  it 
Is  primarily  oil  that  must  be  conserved. 

Presently  we  rely  upon  oil  to  meet  50  per- 
cent of  oiu-  energy  requirements.  Each  day 
we  consume  some  17  million  barrels.  But  our 
weathered  domestic  oil  Industry  can  only  de- 
liver 63  percent  of  the  amount;  hence,  we 
are  forced  to  contract  abroad  for  the  re- 
maining 37  percent. 

As  my  colleagues  well  remember,  there  was 
a  time  when  foreign  oil  was  a  boon  to  this 
country — particularly  for  those  of  us  in  New 
England.  Cheaper  than  domestic  oil,  it  of- 
fered our  fledgling  Independent  network  of 
oilmen  the  ways  and  means  to  compete  with 
the  domestic  giants.  But  what  once  was  a 
bargain  Is  now  a  burden.  Foreign  oil  costs 
as  much  ao  twice  the  U.S.  equivalent.  And 
this  is  raising  havoc  with  otu  consumers, 
with  our  balance  of  payments,  and  Indeed 
with  the  entire  economic  structure  of  the 
developed  nations. 

The  perils  that  belle  continuing  reliance 
on  high-priced  foreign  oil  are,  I  think,  per- 
fectly clear  to  all  Americans.  What  we  need 
now  is  a  candid,  forthright  policy  to  relieve 
us  from  this  reliance.  The  legislation  I  offer 
today  is  Intended  eis  an  important  first  step 
towards  such  a  policy.  It  offers  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  sensible,  equitable  approach 
to  curing  our  current  paralysis  and  forging 
a  rational,  long-term  energy  policy. 

Any  such  policy  must  focus  on  ways  to 
immediately  reduce  oxir  oil  consumption. 
And  we  cannot  reduce  this  consumption 
without  dealing  squarely  with  our  enormous 


gasoline  consumption.  Gasoline  is  all  but 
a  national  opiate.  Of  the  17  million  barrel 
of  oil  we  consume  each  day,  nearly  7  million 
wind  up  as  gasoline. 

This  enormous  consumptive  level  is  nec- 
essary to  satiate  the  needs  of  our  private 
automobile.  In  1972  alone  nearly  75  billion 
gallons  were  required  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
over  100  million  cars  traveling  over  1.2  tril- 
lion miles.  E\'en  more  astounding  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  this  travel  was  done  alone 
as  a  means  to  get  either  to  work  or  retail 
outlets. 

Left  to  itself,  the  situation  will  only  wors- 
en. Currently  8  of  every  10  American  house- 
holds own  at  least  one  car!  3  in  10  own  nt 
least  2  cars,  and  1  in  10  own  3  cars  or  more. 
Moreover,  some  10.000  new  drivers  are  li- 
censed each  day  Just  as  a  net  total  of  10.000 
cars  are  added  to  our  environment. 

We  are  hooked  on  the  automobile  and  the 
habit  spreads  despite  the  many  problems  it 
now  represents  for  our  society. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  overstate  Amer- 
ica's love  affair  with  the  automobile.  It  has 
so  dominated  our  society  that,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  former  Ambassador 
George  Kennan  pointed  out.  it  has  lent  a 
"terrible  element  of  fragility  to  our  civiliza- 
tion, placing  us  in  a  situation  where  our 
life  would  break  down  completely  if  anythiig 
ever  Interfered  with  the  oil  supply." 

But  it  may  Just  be  that  the  luxmie.s  o.'- 
fered  by  the  private  automobile  are  some- 
thing we  can  no  longer  afford.  As  our  oil 
resources  dwindle,  a  social  question  arises 
as  to  whether  v.-e  should  squander  them  on 
the  extravagance  of  a  private  transportation 
system.  Oil  after  all  can  be  used  to  make 
anything  from  food  to  fertilizer.  Do  we  want 
to  waste  such  a  precious  resource  on  our 
huge  armada  of  autos? 

The  brief  against  the  auto  is  telling.  Only 
the  airplane  is  a  less  efliclent  user  of  energy. 
Tet  the  auto  accounts  for  85  percent  of  all 
intercity  travel  and  a  whopping  95  percent 
of  all  intracity  transportation.  Rail  an^d  bus 
service,  while  four  times  as  efficient,  repre- 
sent a  meager  4  percent  of  intercity  trans- 
port, and  we  all  know  the  state  of  Intracitv 
mass  transit.  Here  in  this  city  there  are  some 
1.2  mlUlon  vehicle  trips  each  day  across  this 
District's  boundaries.  Such  is  our  attachment 
to  this  mode  of  transport. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  music.  The 
automobile  is  the  prime  manifestation  of 
waste  and  neglect  which  has  dragged  this 
Nation  into  its  present  energy  crisis.  If  we 
are  to  recover  our  energy  balance,  then  we 
must  take  swift,  mandatory  action  to  curb 
the  waste  incurred  through  its  u.=e. 

Increasing  the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  is 
the  necessary  first  step  In  this  effort.  It  ha.s 
several  advantages.  It  would  cut  our  oil  de- 
maud  in  the  shortrun  by  600,000  to  1.000.000 
barrels  a  day.  This  would  Improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  picture  by  as  much  as  $3.6 
billion  per  year.  It  would  reduce  our  lonf- 
ruu  demand  for  gasoline  by  as  much  as  22 
percent.  And  it  would  add  some  $17  billion 
to  the  Treasury's  General  Fund,  much  oi 
which  could — and  should— be  retiuned  to 
those  of  us  less  able  to  endure  the  necessary 
sacrifices. 

In  addition  to  these  crucial  energy  and 
economic  benefits,  there  will  be  aitt-ndnni 
environmental  and  .soci.il  benefits  of  less 
automobile  driving.  When  one  remembers 
that  as  many  as  4,000  deaths  and  4.000,000 
Illness-restricted  days  per  year  might  be  at- 
tributed to  automobile  emission^,  these  at- 
tendant benefits  are  by  no  means  irrelevant. 

But,  as  with  any  new  direction  In  social 
policy,  there  are  several  specific  difflcultles. 
We  already  know  that  81  percent  of  the 
American  people  would  prefer  that  the  gas 
tax  be  left  untouched.  This  In-and-of  itself 
poses  a  very  great  problem.  But  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Congress  can  provide  the  lead- 
ership necessary  to  Inform  the  public  on  the 
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merits  of  this  case  and  thus  turn  this  large 
percentage  completely  around. 

Second,  the  tax  will  inevitably  cause  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  to  rise,  even  U  every 
penny  of  the  Increased  revenues  could  be 
redistributed  eveniy.  This  then  will  put  fur- 
ther pressures  on  future  wage  demands.  But 
such  pressure  will  pale  when  compared  to 
similar  pressures  arising  from  the  imposition 
of  oil  tariffs  and  crude  oil  taxes. 

Third,  there  Is  the  very  grave  problem  of 
unemployment  In  the  auto  Industry.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  further  increase  In 
the  price  of  gasoline  would  hit  Detroit  hard 
at  a  time  when  the  industry  is  already  reel- 
ing from  its  worst  recession  lu  15  years.  But 

1  submit  that  the  same  difficulties  will  be 
visited  upon  the  Industry  if  alternative  con- 
servation plans  are  adopted  or,  conversely  if 
nothing  at  all  is  adopted!  I  would  also  point 
out  that  the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the 
boards  of  Ford  and  General  Motors  have 
spoken  favorably  of  a  gas  tax. 

Finally,  and  most  troublesome,  is  the  pos- 
sible regressive  tendency  of  the  tax.  This  has 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  for  I  know 
only  too  well  of  the  burden  which  both  injQa- 
tlon  and  recession  now  place  upon  our  citi- 
zenry. To  add  unnecessarily  to  this  burden 
would  be  both  cruel  and  unconscionable. 
But  I  feel  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  suf- 
ficient mechanisms  eiiist  to  combat  any  la- 
tent regresslveaess.  I  would  not  consider  re- 
introducing this  bill  if  I  felt  otherwise. 

Careful  review  of  tba  evidence  suggests 
that  the  tax  is  far  less  regres-sive  than  many 
assume.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider, for  example,  the  fact  that  gasoline 
purchase-s  repre~ent  2.4  percent  of  a  family 
budget  of  $10,941  whereas  similar  pturchases 
are  only  2  percent  of  a  family  budget  ol 
$7,214.  Or  the  fact  that  the  poor  in  this 
country  spend  roughly  $101  per  year  on  gas- 
oline or  26  percent  of  their  energy  budget 
whereas  wealthier  families  spend  $533  per 
year  or  38  percent  of  their  energy  budget.  Or 
the  fact  that  miles  driven  to  work  Increase 
as  Income  Increases.  Or  the  fact  that  whUe 
50  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor  own  no  car  at 
all,  79  percent  of  the  Nation's  well-to-do  own 

2  cars  or  more.  Or  the  fact  that  the  poor  ac- 
count for  only  9  percent  of  all  cars  owned 
In  this  Nation  and  only  5  percent  of  all  gas- 
oline purchases  despite  the  fact  that  they 
account  for  17  percent  of  all  hoviseholds.  Or 
the  fact  that  only  one-third  of  all  driving  Is 
to  and  from  work.  The  facts  are  clear:  the 
more  money  one  has,  the  more  he  or  she  is 
likely  to  drive. 

The  following  charts  should  give  my  col- 
leagues a  rough  Idea  of  the  effect  of  a  20-cent 
Increase  In  the  gasoline  tax.  Table  I  Indicates 
the  burden  borne  by  each  Income  group 
while  table  II  indicates  the  estimated  amount 
of  tax  paid  by  the  average  household. 
Table  t 
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De^te  the  empirical  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  tax  may  not  be  as  regressive  as  some 
fear,  there  is  no  denying  that  It  will  cause 
■acrtflce  among  all  Americans.  That  Is  Its 
design.  But  to  help  those  less  able  to  endure 


these  sacrifices,  I  have  coupled  the  tax  in- 
crease with  a  mechanism  to  compensate, 
through  tax  credits,  those  Individuals  who 
earn  up  to  $12,000  per  year,  «md  those  fami- 
lies who  earn  up  to  $15,000  per  year. 

The  way  this  system  works  Is  readly  quite 
simple.  Each  individual  taxpr.yer  who  earns 
$12,000  or  less  wlU  be  allowed  a  20-cent  per 
grallon  credit  on  all  gasoline  purchases  up  to 
$i4a  In  the  case  of  a  married  couple  filing 
Jointly,  the  figure  would  be  $280  and  the 
income  level  would  be  raised  to  $15,000.  This 
exempts  some  700  gallons  per  person,  or  using 
13  mlles-per-gallon  as  the  average  auto 
efficiency  rate,  9,100  miles  of  driving. 

At  the  $15,000  level,  the  average  Ameri- 
can household  Is  expected  to  balance  In- 
creased expenditures  with  the  credit.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  increased  expenditures 
will  be  $280,  which  would  be  offset  by  the  ac- 
companying credit.  Below  that  level,  the 
credit  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  com- 
pensate for  Increased  gasoline  costs.  The 
only  requirement  would  be  that  a  citizen 
itemize  the  gallonage  consumed  so  that  the 
appropriate  amotmt  can  be  credited  to  his 
tax. 

Now,  there  are  two  problems.  The  first 
concerns  the  men  and  women  who,  like 
tlie  traveling  salesman,  rely  heavily  on 
the  automobile  for  a  living.  Under  my  pro- 
posal a  choice  will  have  to  be  made  between 
utilizing  available  business  deductions  or  fil- 
ing for  the  tax  credit.  For  those  who  do  not 
qitallfy,  the  existing  business  deductions  will 
have  to  suffice. 

The  second  problem  relates  to  those  out- 
side the  reach  of  the  Income  tax  system. 
This  is  admittedly  a  terribly  dlOicult  problem. 
To  deal  with  It  X  propose  that  the  Treasury 
Initiate  a  program  to  extend  the  credit  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  not  file  an  in- 
come tax  form.  Under  this  plan,  people  would 
go  to  the  appropriate  office  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  per- 
sonnel, file  an  abbreviated  1040  Form  which 
will  have  a  provlfilon  for  the  tax  credit.  Upon 
filling  out  the  form  and  producing  proper 
proof  of  vehicle  ownership,  those  entitled  to 
credit  will  receive  the  appropriate  amoimt 
in  check  form  from  the  Treasury.  Certainly 
much  will  depend  on  the  sucess  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  IRS  In  publicizing  the  avail- 
abUlty  of  this  credit  to  eligible  ctlzena,  but 
I  believe  that  the  system  can  and  will  work 
fairly  and  eqnltably. 

Mr,  President,  i  firmly  believe  that  the 
relative  merits  as  I  have  discussed  them 
argue  persuasively  for  an  increased  gasoline 
tax.  And  the  case  is  further  8trenr»thened  by 
the  lack  of  suitable  altematlve.><.  Earlier  this 
week  the  President  unveiled  one  such  alter- 
native: his  proposal  to  Implement  Import 
tariffs  and  domestic  excise  taxes  on  all  crude 
oil  and  oil  products.  The  tariffs  and  taxes 
are  designed  to  raise  the  price  of  all  oil 
products  to  such  a  point  that  cltlj^ens  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  conserve.  But  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  approach  Is  best  revealed  by  a 
quick  glance  at  the  facts  concerning  New 
England's  oil  situation.  We  In  New  England 
have  already  cut  back  our  home  heating  oil 
consumption  by  20  percent,  a  figure  nearly 
three  times  above  the  national  average.  In 
addition,  we  have  reduced  residual  on  con- 
sumption by  nearly  13  percent  which  is  nearly 
twice  the  national  flgtu-e.  That  there  is  fur- 
ther room  for  con<!ervat1on  of  the^e  critical 
fuels  is  possible  but  not  probable. 

Tet  It  U  precisely  these  fuels  which  wlU 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  Increased  costs  In- 
curred through  tariffs  and  taxes.  That  this 
will  come  to  pa.<!s  ha^  been  nol"ted  0"t  by 
several  economists  and  our  own  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  all  of  whom  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  Increased  costs  to  oil  com- 
panies stemming  from  the  tariffs  wiU  be  at- 
tached to  those  products  which  have  a  more 
or  less  fixed  demand.  Residual  and  heating 


oils  are  Just  such  fuels,  and  regions  of  the 
country  like  New  England  and  the  east  coast 
wll  pay  dearly  for  these  products  since  they 
use  them  in  far  greater  proportion  than  any 
other  regions  of  the  country.  Hence  the  net 
effect  of  the  President's  proposal  will  not 
be  to  conserve  oil  but  rather  to  Inflate  oU 
prices.  And  this  will  be  particularly  burden- 
some to  those  citizens  with  low  and  fixed 
Incomes. 

Interestingly  enough,  gasoline— the  one  oil 
product  which  is  consumed  in  roughly  pro- 
portional quantities  throughout  thU  Na- 
tion— is  left  relatively  unscathed.  Yet  It  Is 
the  one  oU  product  whose  use  Is  significantly 
discretionary  and  It  is  the  one  oil  product 
most  in  need  of  conservation,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated above.  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  raise  the  cost  of  gasoline 
by  7  cents  per  gallon,  but  this  Is  clearly  not 
enough  to  stimulate  the  kind  of  conservation 
tliat  is  so  desperately  required  of  this  fuel. 
We  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  you  can- 
not talk  about  oil  conservation  without  talk- 
ing about  gasoline  conservation.  After  aU, 
half  of  every  barrel  of  crude  oil  is  made  into 
tills  fuel.  And  I  think  the  American  public, 
if  given  the  option  of  steep  increases  in  gaso- 
line prices  or  substantial  price  increases  In 
all  oil  products,  will  opt  for  the  former— 
especially  since  the  former' is  equally  profi- 
cient, if  not  more  so,  at  reaching  the  needed 
goal  of  reduced  oil  Imports. 

Another  proposal  which  has  received  atten- 
tion In  recent  weeks  Is  gasoline  rationing. 
But  it.  too,  suffers  from  a  number  of  draw- 
backs. It  will  be  difficult  to  establish  and 
manage.  It  Is  easily  susceptible  to  political 
pressures  which  In  themselves  could  lead  to 
gross  Inequities.  It  possesses  some  of  the  re- 
gressive tendencies  of  the  gasoline  tax  In  that 
it  will  cut  Into  the  leisure  travel  of  low- 
iucome  citizens  and  hurt  those  with  large 
cars— and  this  without  any  of  the  attendant 
economic  benefits  supplied  by  the  gas  tax. 

But  most  Importantly  rationing  is  nothing 
more  than  a  short-term  solution  to  what  is 
definitely  a  long-term  problem.  It  betrays  Its 
affinity  to  the  kind  of  cri-ds/solutlon  syn- 
drome which  has  transfixed  so  much  of  our 
current  politics.  If  ever  Mre  are  to  free  our- 
selves from  this  debilitating,  haphazard  ap- 
proach to  public  policy,  now  is  the  time.  The 
situation  cleariy  dictates  a  long-term  solu- 
tion through  a  long-term  energy  policy  A 
permanent  increase  In  the  gasoline  tax  offers 
an  appropriate  first  step  In  such  a  policy. 

However,  more  Is  needed.  And  today  I  have 
included  two  additional  Initiatives  which  are 
necessary  U  we  are  to  forge  a  meaningful  con- 
servation policy. 

First,  I  advocate  an  end  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Not  only  is  this  desirable  from  a 
procedural  standpoint  since  aU  revenues  gen- 
erated by  gasoline  taxes  must  now  go  directly 
Into  the  Fund;  but,  from  the  even  more  im- 
portant standpoint  of  social  policy,  the  pro- 
liferation of  highway  construction  is  con- 
trary to  the  needs  manifested  by  our  energy 
problems.  Highway  construction  Is  simply  no 
longer  a  high  priority  Item  for  this  country 
If  future  moneys  are  needed  for  highway  con- 
struction—and I  assume  they  wUl  be — then  I 
say  let  the  case  be  made  before  the  Public 
Works  and  Appropriations  Committees  and 
let  them  compete  actively  with  other  social 
programs  such  as  health  care,  defense  edu- 
caUon.  veterans'  benefits,  and  mass  transit  to 
name  but  a  few. 

Second,  I  advocate  a  progressively  stringent 
tax  on  automobile  weight  to  be  borne  by  that 
auto's  manufacttirer  or  hnporter.  Such  a  step 
is  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  growing  trend 
toward  producing  smaller  cars  becomes  the 
norm  among  all  auto  manufacturers.  For  It 
Is  time  to  see  our  large  cars — the  very  sym- 
bols of  our  voracious  energy  appetite — for 
what  they  truly  are:  a  cost  too  expensive  for 
this  Nation  to  bear. 
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In  discussing  the  correlation  between  fuel 
economy  and  automobile  weight,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  stated 
tliat  "vehicle  weight  Is  the  single  most  Im- 
portant factor  affecting  pas.senger  car  fuel 
cfoiiomy."  A  5,000-pound  car,  reports  EPA, 
•demorsirales  50  percent  lower  fuel  economy 
ilisn  a  2.500-pound  vehicle."  Ii  energy  con- 
.srrvHtioa  is  our  f;oal.  then  clearly  production 
nnd  purchase  of  the  larf;e  auto  must  be  dis- 
(or.riged.  And  here  again,  I  believe  the  tax 
meffianlsni  offers  the  best  method  of  achiev- 
i'lg  this  goal.  The  tax  I  propose  should,  when 
coupled  with  the  gas  tax.  provide  automakers 
with  sufficient  Incentive  to  produce  lighter, 
more  effective  automobiles.  It  would  be  ad- 
ministered In  two  phases.  Tlie  first  phase — 
from  July  1,  1976  to  June  30.  1980 — would 
leave  imtaxed  ainomobiles  weighing  less  than 
2,500  pounds  while  levying  progressively 
stlffer  taxes  on  all  higher  weight  classes.  Tte 
second  phase — from  July  1,  liJBO  onward — 
would  again  leave  tiie  smaMest  cars  untaxed 
while  Incrcxslng  the  severity  of  all  other 
taxes.  For  Instance,  after  1080  any  car  weigh- 
ing more  than  5,000  pound.s  woulii  be  subject 
to  a  tax  of  Sl,200. 

Mr.  President,  rhetoric  is  a  politician's 
s'ock  In  trade.  But  no  amnnnt  of  rhetoric  can 
bring  home  the  need  for  tough,  m.mdatory 
energy  consprvation  steps.  Oiir  p'.\orgy.  eco- 
nomic, and  environmeutul  p'M.i^lc.-;  cry  out 
for  them. 

The  Cojigress.  paraly.-ed  by  opinion  poll.', 
has  steadfas'tly  refused  to  nCt.  But  nowi  in 
the  nth  hour.  It  must  ri-.e  to  the  challenge. 
The  President  has  stepped  forward  with  his 
proposal  for  energy  action.  Yet  I  have  f=eriotis 
doubts  as  to  Its  adeqiKicy  a?"d  lis  Impact 
upon  Inflation. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  is  offered  as 
an  alternative.  It  will  Jar:  it  wlil  Jolt;  it  will 
Inconvenience. 

It  will  not  be  populnr.  Nothing  will  that 
burdens  an  already  burdened  cltizeury.  But 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
We  must  act.  And  this  legislation  ofters  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  propitious  action  we 
can  take. 


closed  solely  for  operating  at  a  deficit;  it 
being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  ef- 
fective postal  services  be  insured  to 
residents  of  both  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities (39  U.S.C.  101>."  I  believe  that 
tills  principle  should  always  remain  as 
the  goal  of  tliis  vital  service. 

Tlie  GAO.  in  a  survey  contained  with- 
in its  report  to  the  Congress  of  June  4. 
1975,  indicates  that  a  number  of  citizen.s 
whose  post  offices  were  closed  reported 
tliat  tliey  were  .'satisfied  with  the  revLsed 
mail  service.  However,  these  findings 
only  indicate  that  effective  service  can 
be  maintained  in  isolated  situations — on 
a  case-by-case  basis — not  on  a  massive, 
arbitrai-y  shutdown.  In  no  way  does  this 
survey  indicate  that  service  is  not  seri- 
ously impaired  Dy  ilie  closing  of  many 
.small  post  offices. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  recoiiunendation 
is  completely  carried  out,  in  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  248  small  post  offices 
would  bs  clo-sed.  I  beheve  that  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whicli  post  ofRcos  should  be 
clo.std  should  be  determined  by  a  case- 
by-ciise  analysis  of  tlie  operating  costs 
considered  with  the  hum.q.n  and  intangi- 
ble benefits  realized  by  tlie  citizens  serv- 
ice:. 

The  GAO  ha.s  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  Postal  Services  financial  status. 
But  it  remains  to  llie  Congress  to  i-e- 
spoiid  to  the  needs  ol  the  people.  The 
Postal  Service  should  disregard  this  rec- 
ommendation by  the  GAO  and  I  have 
convoyed  my  strong  views  on  this  issue 
to  the  Postmaster  Gpneial.  I  for  one 
shall  be  closely  observing  it'^  actions  and 


The  Soviet  Union  has  not  allowed  the 
"spirit  of  detente"  to  Interfere  with  Its 
ambitions.  In  the  words  of  Alexandr  Sol- 
zhenitsyn: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  xi.^ed  detente  in  ius 
own  Interest.  U  using  it  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  use  it  in  Its  own  Interests. 

And  yet.  we  tlie  American  people  have 
been  asked  to  bend  over  backwards  to 
give  that  regime  the  benefit  of  the  dou'ct. 
Our  technology  is  enabling  the  Commu- 
nists to  extend  their  control  over  their 
own  people  while  allowing  them  to  pur- 
sue ?sgressive  designs  around  the  globe. 
Once  more  to  quote  Solzhenits.vn.  we  are 
giving  the  Soviet  rulers  the  tools  with 
which  to  bury  alive  the  captive  peoples. 

Today,  however,  we  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  our  con- 
cern for  the  captive  people  is  not  simply 
a  rhetorical  one.  Once  again,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fate  ol  the  captive  nations  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  actively  penaing  be- 
fore a  world  forum.  I  speak  of  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  which  is  sched- 
uled to  conclude  its  business  later  this 
month  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  The  So\iet 
Union  has  been  actively  pressing  for  a 
formal  end  to  the  2  year  conference 
for  some  time.  What  the  Soviet  hopei;  to 
gain  from  these  proceedings  is  an  en- 
dor.sement  of  the  status  quo  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Included  in  the  initial  reports  of  v.hat 
th(i  participants  at  the  35-nalion  sum- 
mit will  be  asked  to  sign  are  four  cate- 
gories of  issues.  Basket  One — a.';  it  has 
come  to  be  known  in  Helsinki — involves 
10  principles  of  conduct.  It  is  in  this  sec- 


shall  do  all  in  my,  power  to  see  t^^t  that    tion  of  the  document  that  the  Soviet 


no  community  is  unnecss i?rilv  deprived 
or  its  lifeline  to  the  r2.5t  of  the  Nation. 


RURAL  POSTAL  SERVICE  MUST  BE 
MAINTAINED  FOR  THE  NATION'S 
SURVIVAL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
sad  irony  that  today,  as  we  mark  the 
17th  annual  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance, the  Nations  news  media  are 


colonial  era,  the  American  people  have  filled  with  reports  and  discussions  of  a 

Plways  considered  the  postal  service  as  a  joint    Soviet-American    space    mission, 

means  of  uniting  a  sprawling  counti-y  While  millions  of  people  remain  enslaved 

and  holding  it  together.  In  fact,  George  by  communism,  we  celebrate  cooperation 

Washington  himself  spoke  of  the  Post  with    the    Soviet    State,    the    greatest 


Office  as  the  indispensable  chain  binding 
Americans  together. 

In  contrast  to  these  purposes,  a  re- 
cent General  Accounting  Office  study 
recommended  the  closing  of  all  fourth- 


tyrant  of  them  all. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people  about  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations.  In  that  period,  there 

class  and  half  of  the  thu'd-class  post  of-     ^s  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  things 

flees  in  the  country.  This  recommenda-    l^ave  gotten  worse.  The  tragic  fall  of 

tion,  if  accepted,  would  mean  the  closing    South  Vietnam  should  lay  to  rest  any  il- 

of  approxlmatey  12,000  rural  post  offices,     fusions  that  the  Communists  are  content 
I  contend  that  the  sweeping  shutdowTi    ^  ''-^P  ^hcir  ideology  within  their  own     „„  „..._„,  ..„.^  „  j„,    „..„  ..c... 

of  nearly  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  post    borders.    A    gradual    strengthening    of     in  the  West  we  hear  many  voices,  .-aving: 

offices  is  an  unwise  and  hazardous  way     communism  in  Portugal,  threats  of  in-     "Look,  they're  making  concessions;  it'stime 

"  vasion  against  South  Korea,  the  Soviet 


Government  will  get,  with  only  minimal 
concessions,  an  agreement  that  her  bor- 
ders are  inviolable.  In  a  recent  speech, 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  described  how 
these  negotiations  have  proceeded  and 
what  has  been  the  unfortunate  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  desire: 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Commualsi 
countries  can  conduct  negotiations.  They 
know  how  to  do  this.  For  a  long  time  they 
don't  make  any  concessions  and  then  they 
give  in  a  little  bit.  Then  everyone  says  tri- 
umphantly, "Look,  they've  made  a  conces- 
sion; It's  time  to  sign."  The  35  countries  (at 
the  European  Security  Conference)  for  two 
years  now  have  painfully,  painfully  been 
negotiating  and  their  nerves  were  stretched 
to  the  breaicing  point  and  they  finally  gave 
in.  A  few  women  from  the  Communist  coun- 
tries can  now  marry  foreigners,  .^.nd  a  few 
newspapermen  are  now  going  to  be  permitted 
to  travel  a  little  more  than  before.  They  give 
1/lOOOih  of  what  natural  law  should  provide. 
Matters  which  people  should  be  able  to  do 
even  before  such  negotiations  are  under- 
tfiken.   And   already   there  Is  Joy.  and  here 


Of  saving  money.  Considering  the 
tremendous  volume  of  mail  and  high 
degree  of  service  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, these  rural  post  offices  still  only  ac- 
count for  4  percent  of  the  total  postal 
service  budget. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Postal 
Service  has  been  primarily  devoted  to 
serving  this  country's  citizens. 

Congress  reiterated  the  primacy  of 
this  objective  in  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act:  "No  small  post  office  shall  be 
CXXI 144&— Part  18 


shift  on  the  trade  agreement,  the  silenc 
ing  of  an  increasing  number  of  dissi 
dents  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite 
countries,  intensified  religious  repression 
in  Czechoslovakia,  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
Baltic  States,  and  the  continuing  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  government  to  submit  to 
any  inspection  procedures  regarding  the 
status  of  their  weapons  development 
programs — all  of  these  serve  as  a  re- 


to  sign." 

During  these  two  years  of  negotiations.  In 
all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  the  pres- 
sure has  Increased,  the  oppression  Intensi- 
fied. And  It  is  precisely  now  that  the  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  says,  "We've  got  to  sign  this 
agreement  as  rapidly  as  passible." 

What  sort  of  an  agreement  would  this 
be?  The  proposed  agreement  is  the  funeral 
of  Eastern  Europe.  It  means  that  West«rn 
Europe  would  finally,  once  and  for  all.  sign 
away  Eastern  Europe,  stating  that  It  is  per- 


Soviet  domination.  but  please  dont  bother  us.  And  the  Aus- 
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trlan  Chancellor  thinks  that  If  all  these 
countries  are  pushed  Into  a  mass  grave,  Aus- 
tria at  the  edge  of  this  grave  will  survive 
and  not  fall  Into  It. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States,  so  we  must  remain  steadfast  in 
this  position  and  reject  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  conference. 

Also  of  great  concern  to  me  are  the 
other  proposals  being  made  at  the  con- 
ference. As  I  understand  there  are  three 
other  categories,  also  known  as  baskets. 
Basket  two  deals  with  trade  and  tech- 
nological agreements,  three  with  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  ideas  between 
individuals  and  countries  and  four,  post 
conference  plans.  Each  of  these  sections 
is  of  great  concern  to  me,  and  I  think 
that  intense  skepticism   is   warranted. 
There  are  no  guarantees,  and  there  are  a 
multitude  of  loopholes.  From  experience, 
we  know  that  in  any  International  agree- 
ment, the  actions  of  our  own  Government 
are  subject  to  intense  scrutiny,  while  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  rarely  re- 
ceive critical  comment.  Given  our  ex- 
periences in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  re- 
gime,  I   am   unwilling   to   admit   that 
detente  will  be  served  by  any  such  agree- 
ment. 

While  most  of  us  have  heard  the  words 
of  Solzhenitsyn,  I  am  afraid  that  not 
enough  of  us  are  listening.  Even  our  own 
President,  for  whatever  reasons,  failed 
to  find  the  time  to  listen  to  Mr.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn's  knowledgable  counsel.  For 
myself,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  his 
warning  and  urge  all  to  heed  his  counsel. 
Let  there  not  be  joy— let  us  not  be  guided 
by  talk  of  promises  of  concession,  but 
let  us  be  guided  only  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  our  understanding  of 
history.  The  Soviet  ideology  remains  the 
most  destructive  force  known  to  man, 
and  any  attempt  to  strengthen  its  base 
must  be  resisted.  The  fact  that  the  cap- 
tive nations  exist,  that  captive  peoples 
continue  to  fight  their  oppressors,  and 
that  these  people  refuse  to  be  abandoned, 
forgotten  or  subjugated  speaks  to  a  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  independence  which 
we  as  leaders  of  the  free  world  must 
defend. 


known,  along  with  the  known,  are  remem- 
bered In  our  thoughts  with  pride. 

Yes,  war  has  taken  many  of  our  family, 
friends  and  unknown;  but  let  me  assure 
you — they  did  not  die  m  vain.  One  cannot 
Imagine  the  pain  o\ir  veterans  suffered  In  and 
out  of  the  battlefield.  I  so  wish  I  could  have 
been  there  to  nurse  them,  comfort  them,  and 
let  them  know  just  how  much  America  loved 
and  prayed  for  them. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  time  to  become  aware 
of  these  people  and  pay  tribute  to  them  for 
their  allegiance  to  the  freedom  for  all. 

A  quotation  written  by  Lord  Alfred 
Tennyson  states  that  "Men  may  rise  on 
stepping  stones  of  themselves  to  higher 
things."  I  feel  this  sentence  gives  great  sig- 
nificance to  these  men,  for  their  deaths  are 
stepping  stones  to  the  higher  price  of  free- 
dom. They  are  gone  from  this  life,  but  their 
splrUs  are  within  the  flag  as  it  waves  In  the 
wind,  noting  the  emblem  for  the  "land  of 
the  free." 

Living  only  a  few  short  blocks  from  this 
cemetery.  I  have  often  walked  within  Its 
walls  and  felt  Its  muffled  silence  within  me. 
In  the  back  of  my  mind,  the  echoing  taps 
play  on  end  as  I  trace  over  each  marker.  So 
many  are  unknown.  When  I  was  younger 
and  would  march  with  my  peers  in  the  pa- 
rade to  place  flowers  on  a  fallen  .soldiers 
grave,  I  would  always  put  my  bounuct  of 
flowers  on  an  unknown  grave.  I  felt  that  no 
one  ever  thought  of  them  and  I  waiited 
them  to  be  known.  Now  that  I  have  grown. 
I  understand  and  know  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  and  it  ea^es  my  mind. 

This  day.  let  us  honor  those  dead  and  the 
living  for  the  achievements  they  have  gained 
for  America.  They  were  so  pro^id  to  be  a  part 
of  this  beautifril  country  that  they  fought 
and  even  died  for  her.  May  people  always 
remember  this  place,  nestled  within  the 
hills  of  West  Virginia,  where  markers  row 
on  row  serve  as  a  heritiige  for  the  land  of 
the  free. 

May  I  say  to  you.  brave  people,  dead  and 
alive.  America  loves  and  v,?lshes  to  thank 
you  for  the  freedom  you  have  instilled  In 
our  hearts  and  lives.  You  have  made  Ameri- 
ca the  "Land  of  the  Free." 


July  16,  1975 


PAUSE  AND  REMEMBER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  recently  delivered  the  Memorial  Day 
speech  at  the  annual  Memorial  Day 
services  in  Grafton,  W.  Va.  On  that  oc- 
casion. Miss  Leisa  Sturm,  a  young  stu- 
dent in  that  community,  also  made  a 
speech,  titled  '"Pause  and  Remember." 
I  was  Impressed  by  the  speech  delivered 
by  this  young  person,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
az  follows: 

Pause  and  Remember 
(By  Lelsa  Sturm) 

Let  us  gaze  at  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  towering  over  this  national  cemetery 
and  pause  to  remember  those  who  have  died 
for  the  freedom  of  our  beloved  country. 
These  silent  white  markers,  beside  and 
around  you.  mark  the  lives  of  more  than 
2.000  men,  women  and  children;  664  of  tboM 
markers  are   kno*n  only  to  God.  The  un- 


CATHOLIC  STAhfDARD  ENDORSES 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PEACE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  interest 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
George  Washington  Peace  Academy 
which  would  be  established  with  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  fS.  1976)  is  gi-owing  with 
awareness  by  the  people  of  the  intention 
of  the  legislation.  I  have  received  letters 
and  telephone  calls  from  Calirornia  to 
Michigan  and  Alabama  to  Kansas  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Many  individuals  h.we  asked  how  they 
may  assist  in  establishment  of  the  acad- 
emy, and  people  have  offered  to  organize 
drives  to  solicit  money  to  stock  a  library 
and  purchase  facilities  and  materials  for 
the  academy. 

Let  me  point  out  again  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  George  Washington 
Peace  Academy  is  not  political  in  nature, 
and  great  concern  was  taken  in  drafting 
the  bill  to  exclude  any  political  interest 
by  the  academy.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
introductory  statement,  the  decision  by 
the  Government  to  utilize  the  students  or 
studies  of  the  academy  lie  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  other  governmental 
agencies  as  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Catholic  Standard,  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  published  an  article  in  its 
July  10  issue  pointing  out  the  common 


sense  of  establishing  the  academy.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  article  appearing  in  the 
July  10.  1975,  Catholic  Standard  entitled 
"Peace  Academy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Peace  Academv 

On  June  18.  Senators  Vance  Hartke  of 
Indiana  and  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  In- 
troduced S.  1976.  a  bill  entitled  the  George 
Washington  Peace  Academy  Act.  It  proposes 
the  establLshment  of  a  national  academy 
to  train  and  educate  young  Americans  to 
work  effectively  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

This  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Of  neces- 
sity we  have  developed  three  outstanding 
academies  to  train  young  Americans  In  the 
science  of  military  strategy  and  tactics.  As 
a  people  and  a  nation  dedicated  to  peace 
however,  it  is  both  proper  and  necessary  to 
establish  a  national  academy,  of  at  least 
equal  stature,  to  educate  young  Americans 
in  the  art  of  working  for  peace. 

The  cost  of  such  an  academy  will  be  mini- 
mal in  terms  of  its  potential.  As  we  approach 
the  celebration  of  the  nation's  bicentennial 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  proj- 
ect more  consistent  with  our  heritage  than 
to  make  the  peace  academy  a  reality. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  anotlicr 
article  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier Journal  on  the  George  Washington 
Peace  Academy  which  pointed  out  many 
of  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
on  July  6,  1975,  concerning  the  academy. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Once  Again,  a  Hartke  Peace  Bill 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington.— Vance  Hartke,  the  Indiana 
senator  who  has  never  been  reluctant  to 
march  to  a  different  drum-beat,  has  a  recur- 
ring and  bothersome  Idea  about  peace. 

The  trouble  with  peace,  as  Hartke  sees  i'. 
is  this:  We  want  it,  we  talk  about  it,  we 
do  a  lot  of  contradictory  things  in  the  solemn 
name  of  peace,  but  we  don't  In  the  end  do 
much  about  achieving  peace  because  we 
don't  know  how. 

"There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  mili- 
tary ...  we  have  glorified  the  military.  We 
have  rhetoric  about  peace,  we  talk  about  it, 
but  there  really  is  a  tendency  to  worship  ths 
military  side  of  things  .  .  . 

"Peace  is  contrary  to  our  general  culture. 
In  the  media,  in  our  schools,  even  to  some 
extent  in  our  churches,  there  Is  this  feel- 
ing. .  .  .  We  passed  the  largest  military 
budget  the  other  day  with  hardly  a  whimper"; 
we  ic  the  world's  largest  arms  salesman." 
the  Evansville  Democrat  v.-as  saying  lust 
week. 

"We're  not  In  an  era  where  we  can  lo  .  -r 
our  military  g-uard  and  I  strongly  favor  a 
strong  military  force  for  the  United  Stati-n. 
But  what  we  have  to  have  Is  a  definitive  ei- 
fort  tov T.rd  .saving  lives,  rather  than  killing 
them."  .  * 

To  that  eiid.  Hartke  has  introduced  In  the 
Senate  a  new  version  of  a  bill  that  he  hr\-. 
presented  to  every  session  of  Congress  since 
1968.  with  little  more  positive  result  than 
an  occasional  newspaper  article. 

In  previous  sessions,  the  senator's  bill  has 
proposed  creation  of  a  Department  of  Peace 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
This  time  around,  he  has  revamped  the  idea 
coii-^idernbly.  and  he  thinks  it  no..-  may  be 
an  Idea  who'e  time  har  come. 
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The  Hartke  bill  would  establish  a  George 
Washington  Peace  Academy,  a  federally- 
funded  Institution  whose  purpose  would  be 
to  delve  Into  and  study  conflict  situations, 
nnd  train  people  to  resolve  them. 

As  Hartke  envisions  It.  the  academy  would 
t-;iii  students  la  the  resoUition  of  national 
riid  international  conflicts,  much  as  people 
are  trained  to  resolve  labor  problems  and 
ro;itracmal  disputes. 

He  doesn't  want  the  academy  to  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  Departments  of  State  or  De- 
fense. It  would  train  students  to  be  used 
by  the  U.S.  government,  international  or- 
ganizations or  other  entitles  to  defuse  con- 
hict  situations  wherever  they  might  arise. 

Hartke's  plan  calls  for  the  academy  to  be 
funded  by  the  U.S.  government.  Students 
would  be  chosen  from  nominations  made  by 
members  of  Congress,  by  direct  application 
and  by  foreign  countiies. 

One  of  Its  pur  OSes,  he  said,  would  be  to 
supplement  the  work  already  being  done  by 
existing  educational  institutions  involved  In 
studies  of  peace  and  coafllct  and  tlie  resolu- 
tion of  differences  between  governments. 

One  such  study  center  Is  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace  at 
Stanford.  Calif.,  founded  In  1919  by  Herbert 
Hoover  "to  forward  meii's  endeavors  to  make 
and  preserve  peace." 

"There  are  a  number  of  places  like  the 
Hoover  Institution,"  Hartke  said,  "but  they 
are  not  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  idea  of  peace"  and  the  tranquil  resolu- 
tion of  dilierence. 

Hartke  said  he  readily  agrees  that  human, 
cultural  and  economic  f.ictors  weigh  heavily 
on  global  relationships,  no  matter  how  much 
peace  may  'oe  desired.  But  the  problem.  l:e 
added,  is  that  Insufflclent  attention  Is  beUig 
paid  to  the  ways  of  setting  dlflerences  before 
they  reach  an  irreversible,  al-lhe-brink  level 
of  conflict  and  warfare. 

"I'm  not  saying  this  academy  Idea  Is  a  cure- 
all  or  a  panacea.  I  know  there  Is  a  human 
quality  in  our  tensions  and  disagreements. 
But  these  disagreements  don't  have  to  end 
up  in  us  killing  each  other,"  he  said. 

"Throughout  our  whole  history  there  have 
been  situations  that  we  might  have  avoided 
had  we  had  the  skill  and  knowledge  to  do 
so.  Maybe  we  could  have  avoided  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  war.  .  .  .  Look  at  our  Isola- 
tion of  Cuba.  It  started  when  we  refused  to 
invite  Castro  here,  when  we  wouldn't  talk 
to  him." 

Hartke  said  he  believes  the  cost  of  a 
peace  academy  would  be  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  amounts  spent  for  military 
equipment  created  In  the  name  of  defense. 
"The  cost  to  our  taxpayers  and  to  other 
peoples  and  governments  involved  In  con- 
flict situations  exceeds  trillions  of  dollars," 
he  said.  "The  peaceful  resolution  of  a  single 
co'.ifllct  which  otherwise  would  have  resulted 
hi  overt  determination  would  more  than  off- 
set the  long-term  cost  of  the  academy." 

The  Hoosler  Democrat  chose  George  Wash- 
ington as  the  name  for  the  academy  because 
of  Washington's  call  for  "the  adoption  of  a 
proper  peace  establishment"  In  a  circular 
to  the  states  In  1783.  Washington  wrote  that 
peace  should  be  a  cornerstone  or  a  pillar  of 
the  nation  then  aborning. 

The  senator  arranged  for  his  bill  to  b» 
numbered  S.  1976,  and  he  has  already 
started  pushing  for  It  to  become  the  first 
law  enacted  in  America's  bicentennial  year. 

"I  think  the  chances  now  for  this  Idea  are 
pretty  good.  A  lot  of  people  are  behind 
it.  .  .  .  It  Is  Important  that  people  In  this 
country  fully  understand  the  academy  and 
the  potential  for  conflict  resolution. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.    BUCKLEY.    Mr.    President,    on 
June  13  the  Federal  District  Court  and 


Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  heard  oral  arguments  In 
the  case  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  the  "campaign  reform"  measures 
adopted  in  1974.  As  you  know,  I  am  a 
plaintiff  in  that  case. 

Since  then  I  have  had  a  number  of 
calls  from  colleagues  wondeiing  about 
the  outcome  of  the  ca.se.  At  this  poi'Jt, 
however,  I  can  only  report  that  the 
Courts  are  still  out.  We  expect  a  decision 
rattier  soon  and  I  will  report  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  handed  down. 

In  the  meantime,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  most  recent  issue  of  the  National 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
infoiination  of  those  interested  in  the 
suit.  The  reporter  who  prepared  the 
piece,  Mr.  Michael  Malbin,  is  to  be  con- 
giatulated  for  his  excellent  analysis  of 
th2  nrguments  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordcrtd  to  be  printed  in  llie  Reco-p, 
t's  follows: 

PonTi.^AL    Report  Nfvv    Campaign    Finance 

Law  FACi.9  Legal,  Poliii.al  Tests 

(By  Michael  J.  Malbin) 

WliUo  the  debate  over  the  1974  campaign 
fin!i.ni:e  law  has  shifted  from  Congress  to  the 
courts,  politicians  and  political  scientists 
still  arc  guessing  about  the  impact  the  new 
la'.v  v%'ill  have  on  the  political  process. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
A-n.^nciments  of  1974  (88  Stat.  1263)  was 
t.^uted  when  It  was  enacted  as  Congress' 
answer  to  Watergate.  The  law  puts  limits  on 
Individual  and  group  contributions  to  fed- 
e.-.',l  election  campaigns,  limits  the  amomit 
of  money  candidates  saeking  election  are 
permitted  to  .spend,  strengthens  disclosure 
and  reporting  requircmenis  and  provides 
public  financing  for  presidential  elections. 

TaVen  together,  the  law's  most  active  sup- 
pcrlers  say,  these  provisions  will  lead  to  a 
sufwtantlal  reduction  In  what  defenders  cf 
the  law  described  In  a  court  brief  as  "that 
dependence  on  large  contrlbutioits  (which) 
undermines  the  Integrity  of  the  electoral  and 
governmental  process."  No  longer,  they  say, 
will  a  W.  Clement  Stone  or  a  Stewart  R.  Mott 
be  able  to  give  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dcllars  to  a  single  presidential  candidate,  ns 
each  did  In  1972.  No  longer  will  large  con- 
tributors be  able  to  gain  special  access  to 
office  holders,  they  contend,  or  trade  legally 
contributed  money  for  significant  govern- 
mental favors. 

But  the  Impact  of  the  1974  law  Is  not 
limited  to  its  effect  on  these  kinds  of  prac- 
tices. Any  law  that  tells  camdldates  how  they 
may  or  may  not  raise  money  is  bound  also 
to  affect  the  relationships  between  candi- 
dates and  parties,  the  relative  power  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Interest  groups  and  the  rela- 
tive ability  of  different  kinds  of  candidates 
to  riui  effective  campaigns.  No  one  Is  sure 
what  all  of  the  effects  of  the  new  law  will 
be,  but  many  political  experts  are  watching 
it  with  undisguised  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  the  law's  constitution- 
ality is  being  challenged  in  the  courts  in  a 
suit  brought  by  a  long  list  of  politically  dis- 
parate plaintiffs  that  includes  Sen.  James  L. 
Buckley  of  New  York,  who  was  elected  to 
ofBce  In  1970  as  a  third  party  Conservative; 
former  Sen.  (1959-71)  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
who  Is  running  as  an  Independent  candidate 
for  the  presidency;  Rep.  William  A.  Stelger, 
R-Wls.;  Stewart  Mott,  a  major  contributor 
to  anti-war  candidates  from  1968  to  1972; 
the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union;  the 
Libertarian  Party;  the  American  Conserva- 
tive Union;  the  Con.servatlve  Victorv  Fund; 


the  conservative  weekly  newspaper.  Human 
Events;  the  New  York  Conservative  Party; 
the  Mississippi  Republican  Party;  and  Mc- 
Carthy's campaign  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  Constitutional  Presldnecy. 

The  plaintiffs  allege  that  the  law: 

Deprives  donors  and  candidates  of  their 
freedom  of  speech  by  limiting  the  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  that  pay  for  po- 
litical publicity: 

Deprives  ch.illcngers  of  their  ron-^ti^.u- 
tional  right  to  due  process  by  giving  tn-um- 
bcuts  undue  o'lvantagc; 

Deprives  minor  parties  p.nd  Independent 
candidates  of  their  due  process  rights  throu;;h 
numerous  provisions  favoring  the  two  majcr 
parties; 

Deprives  members  of  such  a.ssociatlous  as 
the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
American  Conservative  Union  and  the  Liber- 
tarian Party  of  their  right  to  associate  freely 
by  ccmpelling  the  organizations  to  give  their 
membership  lists  to  the  Federal  Ele;-tlon 
Commission  and  to  make  public  their  con- 
tributors" names  and  addresses. 

The  defendants  In  the  case  are  the  persons 
authorized  to  enforce  the  law — the  members 
of  the  newly  created  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission and  the  Attcrney  General.  The  court 
also  permitted  several  cf  the  law's  chief  sup- 
porters— Common  Cause,  the  Center  for  Pub- 
lic Financing  of  Elections  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. — to  Join  the  suit 
as  lnterve)ilng  defendants. 

COURT    arguments 

T'ae  case,  Bucklci/  v.  Valeo,  was  argued  on 
June  13,  after  months  cf  Jurisilctional  un- 
certainty, before  a  combined  three  judge 
diotrlci  court  and  the  full  Circuit  Coui-t  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
chief  arguments  for  the  plaintiffs  were  pre- 
sented by  Brlce  M.  Clagett  from  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  law  firm  of  Covington  ar.d 
Burling  and  Ralph  K.  Winter  Jr.,  a  Vale 
Law  School  professor.  The  main  arguments 
on  behalf  of  the  law  were  presented  not  by 
the  Justice  Department  but  by  the  attor- 
neys for  the  Intervening  defendants,  Lloyd 
N.  Cutler  and  Paul  J.  Mode  Jr.  from  the  law 
firm  of  Wllmer,  Cutler  and  Pickering  and 
Common  Cau.se 's  general  counsel,  Kenneth  J. 
Guldo  Jr.  The  opposing  law  firms  are  two 
of  the  most  prestigious  in  Washington. 

Speech  Issue:  The  most  serious  constitu- 
tional attack  on  the  law  Is  the  one  b.^sed 
on  the  1st  Amendment. 

Clagett  told  the  court  that  "to  limit  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  Is  to  limit  the 
speech  they  make  possible."  A  candidate 
without  money,  he  said  "Is  as  effectively 
muzzled  as  if  be  had  been  sent  to  Siberia." 
The  limits,  he  said,  by  curtailing  "public 
debate  of  public  questions,"  strike  at  "the 
core  of  the  core  of  the  Ist  Amendments." 

Cutler  said  the  court  must  balance  the 
purpose  of  the  law  against  Its  effect  on 
speech.  He  said  that  the  reasons  for  the. 
law  not  only  were  compelling,  but  bad  every 
bit  as  much  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  the 
1st  Amendment — the  protection  of  political 
discourse — as  did  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  plaintiffs. 

The  three  most  Important  ptirpofies  of  the 
law.  Cutler  said,  were  to  equalize  the  extent 
to  which  different  people  can  Influence  the 
outcome  of  an  election,  to  curb  the  Improper 
Influence  of  the  rich  few  on  office  holders 
and  to  equalize  the  ability  of  all  voters  to 
become  political  participants  or  candidates. 

Clagett  denied  that  equalizing  money 
equalizes  either  political  Influence  or  the 
ability  of  citizens  to  become  candidates. 
What  It  does,  he  said,  is  simply  to  shift  the 
emphasis  from  one  type  of  inequality  to 
another.  The  key  to  political  power  will  shift 
from  big  donors  to  newspaper  editors  or  the 
heads  of  large  volunteer  civic  associations,  be 
said.  Furthermore,  Clagett  said,  by  depriv- 
ing challengers  of  the  Initial  large  contrt- 
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butlons  ("seed  money")  that  they  need  to 
make  their  campaigns  credible,  the  law  in- 
creases the  advantages  of  incumbency. 

The  only  justiflcatlon  left  for  the  law, 
Clagett  said,  is  that  It  might  help  to  reduce 
corruption.  But  fiUI  dLsclosure  Is  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  that,  he  said. 

The  provision  that  Cutler  said  gives  the 
defendants  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  one 
barring  an  individual  from  spending  more 
than  $1,000  "relative  to  a  clearly  identified 
candidate,"  even  if  the  expenditure  Is  made 
wholly  at  the  individuals  own  instigation. 
What  this  means  is  that  a  Stewart  Mott  may 
not  buy  a  full  page  advertisement  in  The 
New  York  Times  (which  costs  approximately 
$10,000)  to  say  why  he  thinks  an  Incumbent 
President  should  not  be  reelected. 

Cnagett  called  this  "the  most  shocking, 
direct  and  massive  Invasion  of  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  and  assembly  ever  en- 
acted In  the  United  States."  Cutler  agreed 
that  the  provision  raised  serious  1st  Amend- 
ment "problems,"  but  said  that  some  limita- 
tion on  Independent  expenditures  were  nec- 
essary if  they  were  not  to  become  massive 
loopholes  In  the  expenditure  and  contribu- 
tion limits.  He  urged  the  court,  if  it  could 
not  accept  the  $1,000  limit,  to  construe  the 
statute  in  a  way  that  would  permit  individ- 
uals to  express  their  own  opinions  In  paid 
advertisements. 

Public  financing:  Yale  professor  Winter 
said  for  the  plaintiffs  that  the  particular 
public  financing  provisions  in  the  1974  act 
favor  the  two  major  political  parties  along 
with  the  older  minor  parties.  The  latter,  he 
said,  by  receiving  funds  four  years  after 
their  vote  gathering  record  Justifies  it.  would 
be  perpetuated  beyond  their  natural  life. 

At  the  same  time.  Winter  said,  the  law 
discriminates  against  new  parties  and  Inde- 
pendent candidates  by  withholding  public 
funds  until  after  the  election  as  Tn-ell  as  by 
placing  a  $1,000  limit  on  the  Individual  loans 
and  contributions  they  can  receive  until 
the  public  funds  are  provided. 

P.  J.  Mode,  arguing  for  the  Intervening 
defendants,  responded  by  saying  that  the 
statute  "walks  a  fine  line"  between  helping 
the  two  major  parties  and  institutionalizing 
minor  parties. 

Disclosure:  The  disclosure  Issue  divided 
the  plaintiffs,  with  Clagett  and  Winter  urg- 
ing stricter  disclosure  as  an  alternative  to 
spending  and  contribution  limits,  while  the 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union's  Joel  M. 
Qora  said  that  disclosure  was  a  direct  threat 
to  his  own  and  other  politically  unpopular 
organizations. 

The  law  requires  full  disclosure  by  any 
person  who  spends  any  money  or  commits 
any  act  directed  at  the  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  an  election,  or  "who  pub- 
lishes or  broadcasts  to  the  ptibllc  any  mate- 
rial referring  to  a  candidate  .  .  .  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  of  such  candidate, 
setting  forth  the  candidate's  position  on 
any  public  Issue,  his  voting  record,  or  other 
official  acts." 

Gora  said  that  this  provision  would  re- 
quire full  disclosure  by  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union  because  it  advertises  Its 
policy  positions  In  statements  that  discuss 
the  public  records  of  officeholders,  some  of 
whom  may  be  candidates  for  election.  This 
would  be  the  case.  Gora  said,  even  though  the 
organization  does  not  Issue  political  endorse- 
ments of  candidates. 

Gora  termed  this  a  'virtuallv  unprec- 
edented legislative  attempt  to  reach  out- 
side the  traditional  political  arena"  m  the 
name  of  regulating  elections.  "This  kind  of 
activity  cannot  be  regulated  at  all."  he  said 
"through  disclosure  or  any  other  means.'' 
Gora  said  he  thought  a  requirement  that 
political  committees  disclose  their  contri- 
butions to  candidates  was  a  "tougher  ques- 
tion." Even  here,  however,  Gora  said  there 
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was  no  legitimate  reason  for  requiring  dis- 
closure by  minor  parties.  Disclosure  frightens 
away  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  Identi- 
fied with  unpopular  causes,  he  said.  This  can 
be  Justified  only  if  it  serves  some  public  need. 
But  the  publics  interest  in  disclosure  pri- 
marily has  to  do  with  the  honesty  of  elected 
officials  once  they  are  in  office,  Gora  said.  "To 
treat  a  party  like  the  Libertarian  Party  or 
the  Mississippi  Republican  Party  as  If  It  had 
the  power  to  regulate  public  policy  is  simply 
net  rational,"  he  said. 

Dennis  G.  Linder.  a  Justice  Department 
Ipwyer,  whUe  arguing  in  behalf  of  disclosure, 
did  net  challenge  Gora's  central  points.  In- 
stead, Lmder  denied  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
proven  that  disclosure  had  harmed  their  fund 
raising.  On  the  question  of  whether  organi- 
sations such  as  the  New  York  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  will  have  to  register  as  political  com- 
mittees, Linder  said  that  the  complaint  was 
"premature."  "This  points  out  the  real  need 
for  Interpretation  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,"  he  said. 

Election  commission :  The  Federal  Election 
Commission  has  eight  members,  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  two  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  two 
by  the  President.  The  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Clerk  of  the  House  are  ex  officio,  non- 
TOtlng  members.  The  plaintiffs  have  attacked 
the  composition  of  the  commission  as  an 
Improper  mix  of  executive  and  legislative 
personnel.  The  commission  and  Justice  De- 
partment both  view  the  mixture  as  permis- 
sible and  appropriate. 

The  more  serious  challenge  to  the  com- 
mission has  to  do  with  its  enforcement 
powers.  The  statute's  spending  and  contrlbu- 
tlo-.i  limits  technically  are  amendments  to 
the  criminal  title  of  the  U.S.  Code  (Title 
IB).  The  plaintiffs  and.  more  significantly, 
the  Justice  Department,  say  that  the  crim- 
inal lav.s  can  be  enforced  only  by  an  agency 
of  the  executive  branch. 

The  commission's  special  counsel.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  professor 
nalph  S.  Spritzer,  said  that  the  court  should 
reject  this  challenge  to  the  commission's 
power  as  premature.  There  is  every  possibil- 
ity, he  said,  that  the  commission  may  con- 
strue Its  power  more  narrowly  than  the  plain- 
tiffs do. 

John  G.  Murphy  Jr.,  the  commission's 
general  counsel,  said  In  an  interview  that 
the  commission  could  enforce  the  statute's 
spending  and  contribution  limits  'by  indirec- 
tion." Instead  of  enforcing  the  limits  di- 
rectly, he  said,  the  commission  could  go  to 
court  to  compel  reporting  of  expenditures 
or  contributions  that  candidates  may  not  be 
counting  toward  their  limits.  (The  disclosure 
provisions  are  not  part  of  the  criminal  code.) 

rOLlTICAL    IMPACT 

Most  of  the  legal  arguments  are  consti- 
tutional reflections  of  the  growing  disputes 
about  the  law's  likely  Impact  on  politics. 

It  generally  is  agreed  that  one  effect  of 
the  law  win  be  a  reduction  in  political  cam- 
paign costs,  but  this  reduction  will  be  less 
than  the  rhetoric  of  the  law's  supporters 
mislit  suggest. 

The  legal  brief  submitted  by  the  inter- 
vening defendants  said  that  "an  estimated 
$400  million  was  spent  In  1972  for  nomina- 
tion and  election  campaigns— a  33  per  cent 
increase  ever  1968  and  almost  a  300  per  cent 
Increase  over  1952.  Over  the  same  periods, 
the  consumer  price  Index  has  risen  only  20  3 
per  cent  from  1968  to  1972  and  57.6  per  cent 
from  1952  to  1972.  In  1972.  presidential  cam- 
paign spending  alone  totaled  $94.4  million— 
up  85  per  cent  from  $56.4  mUUon  In  1968; 
up  147  per  cent  from  $38.1  million  In  1904; 
and  up  210  per  cent  from  $27.2  million  iii 
1960." 

Under  the  new  law,  presidential  election 
cosrts  Will  be  limited  to  approximately  $50 
million  for   the  general  election,  including 


conventions  and  permissible  party  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  the  candidates.  At  a  mini- 
mum, therefore,  this  means  an  expenditure 
limit.  Including  primaries,  of  approximately 
$74  million.  The  minimum  assumes  one 
candidate  wl'.!  win  one  party's  nomination 
without  a  contest,  the  second  party  will 
have  only  two  candidates  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  there  will  be  no  third  party  candi- 
date. 

If  the  Republicans  have  two  people  con- 
teating  their  nomination  and  the  Democrats 
have  five — a  conservative  estimate  for  1976— 
these  limits  jump  to  $134  million.  If  this  flg- 
ure  Is  added  to  the  permissible  expenditure 
limits  for  House  and  Senate  races — assuming 
only  two  candidates  for  each  general  elec- 
tion and  two  candidates  for  each  nomina- 
tion—the total  of  all  expenditure  limits  for 
1976  comes  to  approximately  $300  million. 
This  assumes  no  third  party  candidacies.  It 
also  does  not  Include  Independent  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  a  candidate,  labor  union, 
interest  group  and  corporate  communications 
with  members  or  stockholders;  non-partisan 
registration  and  voting  drives;  or  other  ex- 
penses left  unregulated  by  the  law. 

Another  point  on  which  most  analysts 
agree  Is  that  the  law  will  diminish  the  "im- 
portance of  the  big  contributor.  Clement 
Stone  Is  estimated  to  have  given  $2  million 
to  President  Nixon's  reelection  campaign  in 
1972,  while  Stewart  Mott  reports  that  he 
gave  George  McGovern  approximately  $725,- 
000.  Under  the  law,  these  big  givers  no 
longer  will  be  able  to  contribute  more  than 
$25,000  per  year  to  federal  election  cam- 
paigns in  amounts  of  no  more  than  $1,000 
per  candidate  per  election. 

There  are  some  ways  contributors  can  raise 
their  effective  limits.  For  example,  each  con- 
tributor may  donate  up  to  $500  worth  of  cer- 
tain "in  kind"  contributions  per  candidate 
per  election  above  the  $1,000  limit.  For  an- 
other, different  members  of  the  same  family 
may  give  $1,000  each  In  cash  plus  $500  "In 
kind"  per  candidate  per  election,  and  each 
has  his  or  her  own  $25,000  total  limit. 

There  U  no  total  limit  placed  on  the 
amount  an  Individual  may  spend  on  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  only  a  limit  of  $1,000 
per  candidate.  Tills  means  that  Individuals 
may  spend  up  to  about  $500,000  per  year  on 
Independent  expenditures,  as  long  as  they 
are  spread  around. 

Even  when  these  "loopholes"  are  ta!:en 
Into  account,  however.  It  remains  undeniable 
that  no  one  contributor  can  have  the  kind 
of  financial  imp..jt  on  a  single  campaign  tua; 
Stone  and  Mott  did  in  1972. 

Beyond  the.se  effects,  politicians  and  acad- 
emicians begin  to  differ  about  what  the  law 
will  do  to  politics.  Common  Cause's  legisla- 
tive director,  Fred  Werthelmer,  said  in  an  In- 
terview that  "you  couldn't  be  In  worse  shape 
than  you  were  under  the  old  system  and  the 
way  It  was  functioning." 

Others  contend,  however,  that  the  new  law 
will  have  a  number  of  unforeseen  effects  on 
political  parties  and  presidential  candidacies 
while  doing  little  to  reduce  the  Importance 
of  "special  interest"  giving  to  politics. 

POLITICAL    PARTIES 

At  an  early  stage  In  the  debate  over  public 
financing,  a  number  of  people  expressed  fear 
that  public  financing  would  undermine  po- 
litical parties  by  removing  any  need  for  can- 
didates to  go  to  them  for  help.  The  political 
parties  are  In  a  precarious  position,  they 
said,  and  a  law  that  provided  public  financ- 
ing without  compensating  the  parties  In  some 
way  could  have  decisive  consequences  for  the 
party  system. 

The  campaign  finance  law  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1974  (S.  3044)  tried  to  balance  pub- 
lic financmg  for  all  federal  elections  with  a 
provision  permitting  the  parties  to  spend 
money  on  behalf  of  candidates  over  and 
above    the   candidates'   spending   limits.   As 
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enacted,  the  law  cut  out  public  financing  for 
congressional  campaigns,  reduced  spending 
limits  for  congressional  races  and  retained 
provisions  for  supplemental  party  expendi- 
tures. On  balance,  therefore,  the  law  does 
more  for  the  parties  than  the  Senate  bill  did, 
although  the  financial  boost  it  gives  to  minor 
parties  may  more  than  balance  the  help  it 
t;ives  the  major  parties. 

George  E.  Agree,  a  fund  raiser  for  liberal 
causes,  has  said  that  the  parties  stand  to 
gain  a  great  deal  under  the  new  law.  "To  the 
extent  that  contribution  limits  bite."  he  said 
in  an  interview,  "candidates  may  look  to  the 
parties  to  perform  fitnctions  they  have  per- 
formed on  their  own." 

Richard  R.  Thaxton,  political  director  of 
the  Republican  National  Couunittee,  said  in 
an  interview  that  the  law  "is  a  plus  oppor- 
tunity" for  party  organizations.  "I  think  you 
are  going  to  find  candidates  much  more 
aware  of  the  party,  much  more  willing  to  go 
to  the  party  for  help."  He  thinks  the  parties 
can  save  the  candidates  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  thereby  make  themselves  indis- 
pensable, by  doing  such  things  as  runnUig 
seminars  for  candidates,  developing  mailing 
lists  of  party  contributors  or  performing 
other  functions  candidates  in  the  past  have 
had  to  get  from  private  campaign  consult- 
ants. 

Mark  A.  Slegel,  executive  director  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  said  that 
his  party  has  no  such  grand  plans.  For  one 
thing,  he  told  NJR.  he  is  concerned  that 
these  activities  might  be  counted  as  In-klnd 
contributions.  But  more  basically,  he  said, 
"we  don't  have  the  money"  the  Republican 
National  Committee  has. 

Federal  Election  Coinmlssion  chairman 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  said  lie  thinks  tlie  law  will 
have  a  mixed  effect  on  the  party  system.  "In 
many  ways  it  can  strengthen  the  political 
parties,  but  In  certain  ways  I  could  see 
where  It  could  really  damage  them,"  he  said. 
It  strengthens  them,  he  said,  by  creating  "a 
lot  of  reasons  for  candidates  to  go  to  their 
parties  for  assistance."  The  danger  to  the 
parties,  he  said,  is  burned  more  deeply  hi 
the  details  of  the  stattJte  the  commission 
win  have  to  hiterpret. 

One  problem,  Curtis  said  could  be  the  rela- 
tionship between  federal  law  and  state  laws. 
Many  states  permit  things  prohibited  at  the 
federal  level  and  vice  versa.  "This  could  re- 
sult at  the  precinct  level,  where  the  real 
political  process  takes  place — in  two  separate 
organizations,"  one  for  federal  elections  and 
one  for  state  elections. 

WhUe  this  would  seem  to  lead  toward  party 
fractlonallzatlon,  another  Jurisdictional 
conflict  seems  almost  to  compel  statewide 
party  centralization.  One  of  the  first  requests 
for  an  advisory  opinion  received  by  the  elec- 
tion commission  came  In  a  May  5  letter  from 
Michigan  Democratic  Party  chairman  Mor- 
ley  A.  Wlnograd,  who  asked  the  commission 
to  tell  him  what  the  law  meant  when  it  put 
spending  limits  on  state  parties  "and  sub- 
ordinate committees."  Wlnograd  wrote  that 
Michigan  law  establishes  83  separate  county 
committees  and  19  congressional  district  level 
committees  as  well  as  one  statewide  party 
committee.  These  different  committees  have 
"some  interlocking  relationships."  Whiograd 
wrote,  but  these  "do  not  extend  to  our  con- 
trolling their  decisions  on  the  raising  or  ex- 
penditure of  campaign  funds." 

Wlnograd  asked  whether  each  "subordi- 
nate" committee  should  have  its  own  sepa- 
rate contribution  limit,  or  whether  the  laws 
limit  for  state  parties  is  meant  as  a  com- 
bined celling  for  the  state  committee  and  its 
subordinates.  If  the  limits  are  separate  ones, 
the  law  would  seem  to  permit  an  unlimited 
proliferation  of  county  and  local  committees. 
But,  Wlnograd  said,  under  a  single  limit  the 
Michigan  state  party  would  be  "required 
under  the  act  to  institute  a  new  system  of 
control,"  a  system  under  which  the  state 


committee  would  have  to  have  financial  and 
political  control  over  their  supposedly  sub- 
ordinate, but  frequently  independent,  local 
political  committees. 

INTEREST    GROUPS 

If  one  of  the  purpo.ses  of  the  law  was  to 
cin-b  the  influence  of  interest  groups,  it 
will  not  work.  Bernadette  A.  Budde.  director 
of  political  education  for  the  Business-In- 
dustry Political  Action  Committee  (BIPAC), 
told  NJR  that  "the  law  has  had  a  liberating 
effect  on  corporate  activity  Instead  of  an  in- 
hibiting effect."  By  permitting  corporations 
to  form  political  action  committees,  and  by 
repealing  the  ban  on  political  activity  by 
government  contractors,  the  law  has  made 
corporate  executives  less  squeamish  about 
soliciting  voluntary  contributions  for  po- 
litical committees. 

'i'he  Federal  Election  Commission  already 
has  received  requests  for  advisory  opinions 
from  the  Burlington  Northern's  Employees' 
Voluntary  Good  Government  Fund  and  the 
General  Telephone  Good  Government  Club. 
If  Budde  Is  right  about  the  probable  effect 
of  the  law  on  corporate  political  activity, 
there  will  be  many  more  single-company 
committees  registered  with  the  commission 
as  the  law's  six  month  deadline  approaches. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  have  been  holding  seminars  for  cor- 
porate executives  to  teach  them  how  to  form 
political  committees  under  the  law. 

While  the  law  wni  not  curb  lntere.st  group 
activity,  it  may  favor  some  kinds  of  groups 
over  others.  Ralph  Winter  told  the  Court  of 
Appeals  In  his  oral  argument  that  the  stat- 
ute "obvlou-sly  gives  enormous  advantage  to 
organized  interest  groups  with  state  affiliates" 
by  permitting  a  national  organization  and 
its  affiliates  each  to  contribute  sepa- 
rately up  to  the  maximum  allowable  amount 
per  candidate.  Common  Cause's  Fred  Werth- 
elmer agrees  that  this  Is  a  likely  effect,  but 
told  NJR  that  he  thought  proliferation  has 
"a  good  aspect."  namely,  the  "decentraliza- 
tion of  power."  Tlie  political  role  of  organized 
labor  was  left  untouched  by  the  1974  act. 
Federal  Election  Commissioner  Thomas  E. 
Harris,  formerly  the  general  covmsel  for  the 
AFL-CIO,  said  In  an  Interview  that  "union 
political  action  committees  came  out  very 
well.  It  leaves  them  free  to  carry  a  political 
message  to  their  own  members.  Any  mass 
membership  organization  such  as  a  union, 
or  the  NAACP  (National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People)  or  the  AMA 
(Americal  Medical  Association)  for  that  mat- 
ter, seems  to  me  to  have  the  edge  If  ceilings 
are  imposed  or  if  there  are  public  expendi- 
tures. If  they  are  effective  with  their  member- 
ship." 

Nelson  W.  Polsby,  a  political  scientist  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  said  In 
an  interview  that  the  groups  that  really  gain 
under  the  law  are  the  "volunteer  good  cause" 
groups.  As  money  decreases  In  Importance, 
the  power  of  the  media  must  Increase,  Polsby 
said.  Tlie  great  power  of  "good  cause"  groups, 
he  said.  Is  their  abUity  to  "amioint"  or  "as- 
sign moral  superiority  and  inferiority"  in  a 
way  that  Is  "given  credence  by  the  media." 

The  head  of  at  least  one  "good  cause" 
group  disagrees.  Russell  D.  Hemenway,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Committee  for  an  Effec- 
tive Congress,  .supports  most  of  the  law.  but 
told  NJR  that  it  "obviously  Is  going  to  be  an 
inhibition"  for  citizens'  groups  such  as  his 
own,  which  are  not  in  a  good  position  to  pro- 
liferate through  state  and  local  affiliates. 

A  variation  on  this  theme  Is  the  assertion 
made  by  George  Agree  that  the  law  favors 
"strong  issue  groups."  Herbert  E.  Alexander, 
director  of  the  Citizens'  Research  Founda- 
tion, making  the  same  point,  said  that  there 
is  no  way  the  election  commission  wUl  be 
able  to  count  conveniently  timed  ls.sue  ori- 
ented adverti.sementfl  as   "independent   ex- 


penditures" subject  to  a  91.000  per  can- 
didate limitation. 

As  an  example,  he  referred  to  the  gun  lobby 
campaign  in  1970  against  Incumbent  Sen. 
(1965-71)  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md..  one  of 
the  strongest  Senate  advocates  of  gun  regis- 
tration. Alexander  asked  how  the  commission 
could  allocate  the  costs  of  such  advertising 
to  candidates.  "Attribute  them  to  the  oppos- 
ing candidate?  What  if  that  candidate  thuiks 
they  are  counter-productive?"  Or  what  if.  as 
happened  In  1970.  the  advertising  begins  to 
appear  before  the  opposition  candidate  (Sen. 
J.  Glenn  Beall  Jr..  R-Md.)  is  nominated,  or 
if  the  advertisement  mentions  no  candidate 
by  name,  but  simply  discusses  the  Issues  in 
a  manner  that  parallels  the  campaign  of  one 
of  the  candidates  (as  some  New  York  antl- 
abortlon  advertisements  parallelled  the  major 
theme  developed  in  the  1974  senatorial  race 
by  the  Conservative  Party's  Barbara  Keat- 
ing i? 

However  the  commission  answers  these 
questions,  it  appears  unquestionable  that 
political  campaigns  will  continue  to  provide 
fertile  ground  for  the  intelligent  application 
of  Interested  money.  Some  say  that  this  is  not 
necessarUy  a  bad  thing.  In  a  speech  May  30 
at  the  University  of  California,  at  Davis. 
Alexander  said  that  the  goal  "of  seeking  a 
direct  dialogue  between  candidates  and  vot- 
ers both  free  of  outside  influences,  such  a« 
interest  groups,  seems  too  Idealistic.  .  .  . 
Too  many  ideas  and  interests  of  value  to  so- 
ciety would  get  lost  without  the  organized 
participation  of  groups  in  the  electoral 
proces.s." 

PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGNS 

The  impact  of  the  law  already  has  been 
felt  on  the  campaign  strategies  of  several 
1976  presidential  hopefuls.  The  most  obvi- 
ous effect  has  been  the  need  felt  by  many 
to  get  an  early  start. 

Dean  Burch,  temporary  chairman  of  the 
President  Ford  Committee  until  Howard  H. 
(Bo)  Callaway  could  leave  his  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  take  the  campaign 
post,  told  reporters  that  President  Fords 
June  20  filing  with  tlie  Federal  Election 
Cominls.sion  was  a  direct  result  of  the  new 
law. 

The  law  requires  a  new  kind  of  fund  rais- 
ing that  compels  candidates  to  make  their 
campaigns  publicly  visible  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  they  might  have  in  the  past.  Candi- 
dates cannot  qualify  for  public  financing 
unless  they  raise  $5,000  in  each  of  20  states 
In  contributions  of  $250  or  less.  WUllam 
Hamilton  Jordan,  campaign  director  for  for- 
mer Georgia  Gov.  (1971-75)  Jimmy  Carter, 
told  NJR  that  qualifying  has  not  been  as 
easy  as  most  people  thought  it  would  be. 
Only  four  candidates  say  they  have  passed 
the  threshold  requirement  so  far — Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace,  D-Ala..  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  D-Wash.,  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen,  D- 
lexas,  and  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall,  D-Arlz.  Car- 
ter's aides  say  he  expects  to  qualify  "some- 
time this  fan." 

Candidates  this  j-ear  are  relying  on  two 
ba.ilc  techniques  to  raise  large  amounts  of 
money  in  relatively  small  contributions: 
fund  raising  dinners  and  direct  mail.  Both 
of  these  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  Direct 
mall,  in  particular,  normally  is  a  losing  prop- 
osition for  a  candidate  until  he  develops  a 
good  workhig  list  of  proven  contributors. 
Because  of  this,  Herbert  Alexander  said,  "It 
will  be  tough  for  anyone  to  Jump  in  the 
middle  of  a  campaign,  the  wav  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy did  In  1968." 

Several  campaign  headquarters  report  that 
the  effect  of  the  law  goes  beyond  the  early 
starting  date  to  Influence  almost  every  detail 
of  campaign  strategy. 

Marcle  C.  Krlpke,  fund  raising  coordinator 
for  Udall,  proved  to  be  the  exception  when 
she  said.  "I  don't  think  the  law  has  affected 
us  that  much." 

More  typical  was  Ronald  L.  Piatt,  national 
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coordinator  for  the  Bentsen  campaign,  who 
said  that  the  $10  million  total  limit  on  pre- 
nomlnatlon  expenditures  "really  structures 
the  situation.  "With  30  states  having  pri- 
maries, some  with  proportional  representa- 
tion at  the  congressional  district  level,  the 
SIO  million  limit  makes  It  Impossible  to  cam- 
paif;n  effectively  In  every  primary.  "You  have 
to  ba  relatively  selective, '  Piatt  said. 

Sen.  Jackson's  campaign  manager,  Robert 
J.  Keefe,  agreed  that  the  law  required  can- 
didates to  "target  very  carefully.  You  can't 
afford  to  take  any  flyers."  And  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee's  Mark  Slegel 
said  that  "$10  million  is  not  a  whole  lot  of 
money  to  spend."  This  especially  Is  true  when 
you  begin  to  subtract  the  administrative 
overhead  of  running  a  campaign  headquar- 
ters and  a  convention  operation. 

"Allocation  of  resources  becomes  extremely 
Important."  Slegel  said.  Candidates  wUl  have 
to  spend  money  to  prove  to  people  that  they 
are  viable  candidates,  but  they  wiU  have  to 
hold  back  enough  to  assure  their  campaign 
remains  funded  through  these  late  big  state 
primaries.  "You  can't  say,  the  way  McGov- 
em  did,  that  if  I  spend  it  all  on  Wisconsin 
and  win,  I  will  get  more  money.  You  have  to 
save  some  money  for  later." 

CANOniATES 

The  most  significant  test  of  the  law  will  be 
its  effect  on  candidates'  chances  for  election. 
If  there  Is  a  pattern  to  the  Impact  on  candi- 
dates, then  the  law  may  prove  to  have  a 
deeper  effect  on  politics  than  its  supporters 
originally  anticipated. 

The  statute's  critics  say  the  impact  Is  any- 
thing but  random.  They  say  It  will  help  in- 
cumbents and  hurt  challengers,  particularly 
less  well  known  challengers  who  need  seed 
money  from  large  contributors  to  get  initial 
publicity;  help  extremists  and  hurt  centrists; 
and  hurt  Governors  and  other  regional  can- 
didates for  the  presidency. 

Incumbents:  It  becomes  popular  among 
Republican  opponents  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nance bUl  to  refer  to  It  as  the  Incumbent's 
Protection  Act.  The  argument  has  been 
picked  up  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  constitu- 
tional challenge  to  the  law. 

Eugene  McCarthy  said  in  an  affidavit  filed 
with  the  court  that  incumbents,  particularly 
incumbent  Presidents,  have  all  the  advan- 
tages if  campaign  expenditures  are  kept  equal 
and  large  contributions  are  prohibited.  "The 
only  way  to  compete  with  the  prlvUepes  and 
powers  of  the  President  (In  1968)  was  to  raise 
and  spend  private  funds  In  such  quantity  as 
to  have  a  chance  of  overwhelming  his  "ad- 
vantages." Even  with  the  $11  million  he 
raised,  including  several  contributions  of 
more  than  $100,000  each.  McCarthy  said  that 
what  he  had  amounted  to  "far  les^  than  the 
money  available  to  the  government  to  prose- 
cute, explain  and  defend  the  President's  war 
policy." 

The  most  obvious  advantage  an  incumbent 
President  has  is  his  ability  to  command  air 
time  to  explain  his  policies  to  the  public.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  other,  lesser  advan- 
tages avaUable  to  other  federal  office  holders. 
Rep.  Steleer  listed  some  of  these  'fringe  ben- 
efits" in  his  own  affidavit.  Congressional  In^ 
cumbents  get  free  federal  offices  whUe  chal- 
lengers have  to  rent  office  space.  They  get  re- 
duced rates  on  the  use  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate television  studies.  They  have  the  mall 
franking  prlvile?re.  and  many  use  govern  mpnt 
salaried  personnel  and  committee  staffs  to 
work  on  their  reelection.  And,  in  a  new  ad- 
vantage created  by  this  law,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  use  excess  campaign  contribi.Ttlons 
to  pay  for  office  expenses. 

Common  Caxise's  general  counsel,  Kenneth 
Guldo.  agreed  that  incumbent  office  holders 
use  their  office  perquisites  to  help  gain  reelec- 
tion. But,  Guldo  told  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  adutloa  U  to  limit  these  perquisites,  not 
overturn  the  campaign  finance  law.  Common 
Cause's  poalUon  Is  that  the  statute.  If  any- 


thing,  reduces   one   of   the   advantages   of 
Incumbency. 

Seed  money:  The  law's  critics  say  that  the 
prohibition  on  large  contributions  creates  a 
special  problem  for  challengers.  Buckley  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Senate  In 
1963  before  he  won  election  in  1970.  Speaking 
of  the  19C8  campaign  in  an  affidavit,  Buckley 
said,  "That  election  convinced  me  that  a  non- 
Incumbent,  especially  a  third  party  candidate 
nmuing  for  office,  had  to  establish  viability 
early  in  the  campaign.  There  are  various  ways 
of  doing  this,  but  they  all  cost  money,  money 
that  has  to  be  spent  at  the  oiitset  of  the  cam- 
paign" for  headquarters,  staff,  direct  mall  and 
other  things  to  .show  that  one  is  a  "serious " 
candidate. 

"The  ability  to  raise  'up  front'  money  is 
often  crucial,"  Buckley  said.  "Small  contri- 
butions do  Jict  ordinarily  materialize  at  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign."  In  1970,  Buckley 
said,  he  v.as  able  to  get  .started  with  a  $50,000 
loan  from  a  friend.  Without  that  loan,  which 
would  be  Illegal  under  the  present  law,  Buck- 
ley said  that  "it  is  doubtful  that  I  would 
have  run." 

One  candidate  who  thinks  his  Inability  to 
raise  seed  money  is  hurting  his  1976  cam- 
pal-^n  is  Julian  Bond,  the  Georgia  state  sen- 
ator who  has  said  he  warts  to  run  in  selected 
black  districts  to  collect  delegates  for  bar- 
gaining purposes  at  the  D'jmocratic  conven- 
tion. Atlanta  City  Cornell  mem'.jer  James  G. 
Bend,  the  candidate's  brother  and  camnal^n 
rnanarrer.  said  in  an  interview  that  theilnilt 
o'T  individual  contrlbtitions  "is  a  disaster  as 
far  R~  ovr  campalcrn  Is  concerned,  ^s  a  re- 
sult of  this  law,  Julian's  probably  not  goi'ig 
to  be  able  to  run." 

James  Bond  s<»!d  that  Morris  Dee»,  tl^e 
Democratic  direct  mi>ll  specialist  wbo  raised 
fi'.nds  for  George  McGovern  In  1972,  "told 
Julip.n  he  could  rai.se  Fcveral  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  If  he  could  raise  820,000  to 
start.  Several  people  s?ld  they  were  willing 
to  lend  It  to  blm,  but  that's  illegal."  He  said 
that  the  reqviirtment  that  candidates  pet 
their  seed  money  in  small  contributions 
works  hardest  against  people  who  reprcent 
roor  constituencies.  "Julian's  bare  is  the 
black  community,  and  it's  not  a  rich  com- 
munity," Bond  3?.id. 

Msrian  R.  Pesrlman,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  it  is  possible  for  a  little  known  can- 
didnte  to  get  a  nresidentlal  campaign  going 
with  Email  contributions.  Pearlman,  counsel 
to  the  trustees  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America's  Health  and  Retirement  Funds, 
was  national  finance  director  of  the  McGov- 
ern for  President  Committee  in  1972.  Pearl- 
man  said  in  an  affidavit  that  on  the  basis 
of  her  exferience  with  the  McGovern  cam- 
paign. ?he  has  concluded  that  "It  Is  possible" 
for  a  major  party  candidate,  "having  little 
name  recognition  at  the  outset,  to  begin  and 
conduct  a  successful  campaign  for  that 
nomination  without  heavy  reliance  on  large 
contributions." 

Pearlman  said  that  McGorem's  fir^t  direct 
mailing  cort  $27.81.3,  of  which  $10,000  came 
from  one  loan,  $8,500  cnme  from  two  con- 
tributions of  more  than  $1,000  each  and  Only 
$9,313  came  from  smaller  contributions  per- 
missible under  the  new  law.  She  also  said 
that  McGovern  received  three  more  loans 
totaling  $85,000  from  January  1971  to  Febru- 
ary 1972  to  help  him  pay  for  his  direct  mall, 
which  raised  $1,250,910  from  42.106  people. 
Pe:>rlman's  figures  ^em  to  support  her  claim 
that  McGovern  did  not  place  "heavy"  reli- 
ance on  large  contributors,  but  they  do  not 
refute  Buclfley'a  and  Bond's  assertions  that 
Rt  least  some  seed  money  from  large  con- 
tributors Is  necessary  to  get  things  going. 

Former  Attorney  General  (1967-69)  Ram- 
sey Clark  said  in  an  affldivlt  that  he  was 
able  to  rely  completely  on  contributions  of 
$109  or  less  In  his  unsuccessful  New  York 
campaign  for  the  Senate  in  1974.  He  started 
off  by  wrtlng  personal  letters  to  about  400 
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friends  asking  for  Contributions  of  $100  or 
less  and  raised  between  $12,000  and  $15,000 
He  spent  $6,000  of  this  for  a  half  page  New 
York  Tixnes  advertisement  that  brought  In 
$17,000— enough  to  start  a  direct  mall  pro- 
gram. CUrk  said  that,  on  the  basU  ofhi^ 
experience,  he  Is  "convinced  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  run  an  effective  statewide  campaigu 
by  this  means.  I  believe  I  did  Just  this." 
Clark  acknowledged,  however,  that  his  cam- 
paign "did  start  with  a  relatively  well  known 
person  identified  with  a  number  of  causes" 
and  that  this  "may  have  been  a  major  fac- 
tor." 

Rep.  Bill  Frenzel,  R-Mlnn.,  one  of  the 
House's  most  active  Republican  supporters 
of  campaign  finance  reform,  said  in  an  Inter- 
view that  the  limits  in  the  law  mean  that 
"U  you  are  a  prima  ballerina,  NFL  quarter- 
back, TV  anchorman,  or  an  Incvmbent  or  a 
locally  identified  political  figure,  you  will 
have  an  encmjous  adv  nt^^-c." 

Extremists:  Ronald  Piatt,  Bentsen 's  co- 
ordinator, said  that  the  law's  emphasis  on 
small  contributors  may  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  candidates  who  take  raore  extreme 
positions  on  the  Issues  than  the  moderate 
Bentsen.  "If  you  look  at  people  In  the  past 
who  have  bein  successful  in  raising  large 
amounts  of  money  from  small  co:itrlbutGrs. 
they  tend  to  be  people  who  have  taken  hard 
positions  on  a  speciHc  Issue— ideological 
candidates." 

Richard  A.  Vlguerie,  the  corservative  di- 
rect mail  specialist  whose  best  known  cvs- 
tomer  is  George  Wallace,  explained  why  di- 
rect mnil  favoi-s  his  client. 

"You  can  raise  a  lot  of  money  through 
dir;ct  mail  if  you're  a  center  tyre,  but  it's^a 
lot  harder.  '  Vlguerie  said.  "People  who  take 
strong  identifiable  positioiis— like  Wallace, 
McGovern  or  Kennedy— have  gre-.ter  succsss 
because  their  people  are  committed  and  are 
willing  to  put  up  money.  But  somebody 
who  tri?.s  to  straddle  the  fence  who  doesn  t 
want  to  make  people  too  unhappy  or  too 
mad.  maybe  you  don't  ofTend  too  many  peo- 
ple, but  you  don't  turn  any  on.  So  why 
make  a  sacrifice  and  part  with  $10  or  $25 
just  because  you  don't  make  me  unhappy?" 

Mark  Slegel,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee's  executive  director,  disagreed 
with  Viguerie's  suggestion  that  the  cam- 
paign finance  law  Is  what  is  weakening  cen- 
tris<.  candidates.  "We  have  aUvr>vs  J'^d  th-t 
problem  with  middle  of  the  road  candi- 
dates."  he  said.  "Its  nothing  new,  and  It  is 
not  a  problem  with  this  law." 

Governors:  It  probably  was  not  Inten- 
tional, but  the  requirement  that  candidates 
must  raise  money  in  sm.->.ll  contributions  in 
each  of  20  states  appears  to  benefit  congres- 
sional candidates  for  the  presidency  at  the 
expense  of  Governors,  who  are  less  able  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  Washington 
press  corps,  and  who  have  less  time  than 
Members  of  Congress  to  travel  outside  their 
own  states  to  raise  money.  HamUton  Jordan, 
Carter's  campaign  manager,  was  Carter's 
executive  secretary  when  he  was  Governor. 
Jordan  told  NJR  that  "there  Is  no  way  a 
sitting  Governor,  except  George  Wallace, 
can  run  effectively  for  President.  He  just 
cant  be  away  that  miich." 

OUTLOOK 

Despite  the  resurfacing  of  all  these  politi- 
cal objections,  Rep  Frenzel  said  It  Is  highly 
tmlikely  that  Congress  will  reconsider  the 
law  before  1977,  unless  the  Supreme  Comt 
declares  some  major  portions  of  it  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

Most  constitutional  scholars  think  the 
odds  are  better  than  even  that  the  Court 
will  overturn  at  least  some  section  of  the 
statute.  De.splte  this,  no  one  In  Congress  or 
on  the  commission  Is  known  to  be  making 
contingency  plans.  It  is  to  early  in  the  legal 
proceedings  for  that. 

The  law  established  special  procedures  to 
speed  the  process  of  judicial  review.  Attor- 
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ncys  for  both  sides  say  that  It  they  can  get 
li  court  of  Appeals  decision  by  Aug  1,  they 
cotild  argue  before  the  Supreme  C  >\irt  by 
early  October.  A  Supreme  Coiurt  dec  slon  by 
November  or  December  then  wo- id  be  a 
po.s.siblllty.  Virtually  everyone.  ▼»  ether  a 
-Mpporter  or  opponent  of  the  law,  1  hoping 
rcr  an  early  decision  so  that  cand  c  ates  can 
know  the  rules  for  the  1976  elect.,  ns. 


CONGRESS    WELCOMES    ALEXANDR 
SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre.'iident.  Alex- 
andr  Solzhenitsyn  was  welcomed  to  our 
country  yesterday  by  Senator.s  and  Con- 
gressmen at  a  reception  m  his  honor  in 
the  Senate  caucus  room. 

The  invitation  to  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn. 
which  Senators  Case  and  Biden  joined 
me  in  initiating,  was  extended  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  25  Senators  on  behalf 
of  our  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  oiu'  privilege  to  convey  to 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  our  admiration  for  the 
literary  brilliance  and  personal  courage 
he  has  devoted  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn 
responded  by  calling  on  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives 
to  strengthen  our  traditional  dedication 
to  human  rights  and  to  defend  the  fun- 
damental freedoms  which  are  so  gravely 
threatened  in  today's  world.  "There  is  no 
choice,"  he  said,  "but  to  rise  to  the  ta.sks 
of  the  age." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn's  July  15  address  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  related  ma- 
terial, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Introduction  by  Senator  Henrv  M.  Jackson 
OP  Alexandr  Solzhenit.syn 

Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  is  a  great  ynrlter  and 
a  fearless  defender  of  human  rights  and  In- 
dividual liberty.  His  presence  here  today  re- 
minds us  that  the  freedoms  we  take  for 
granted  are  still  but  the  dream  of  millions. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  has  never  been 
served  by  sUence. 

Today,  by  honoring  one  good  man,  we 
honor  all  those  who  seek  freedom  from  de- 
termined and  ruthless  oppressors. 

Speech  bt  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn 
Gentlemen:  Here,  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  I  have 
in  no  way  forgotten  the  signal,  and  even 
exceptional,  honor  paid  me  by  the  United 
States  Senate  In  tvrtce  endeavoring  to  declare 
me  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  you  have  in 
mind  not  just  myself  as  a  person,  but  the 
millions  of  my  fellow  countrymen  who  have 
been  deprived  of  rights,  and  even  those  In 
the  other  communist  countries — those  mil- 
lions who  have  never  been  able,  and  are  still 
unable,  to  express  their  opinions  in  the 
press,  In  parliaments,  or  at  international  con- 
lerences. 

In  conveying  to  you  my  gratltiide  for  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Senate  re- 
lating to  myself,  I  am  even  more  conscious 
of  my  responsibility  as  representative  of  those 
others — a  responsibility  almost  too  burden- 
some for  the  shoulders  of  a  single  human  be- 
ing. But  since  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
suffering,  the  striving,  and  the  yearnings  of 
those  other  voiceless  mlUlons,  and  have  had 
no  other  aim  In  life  than  to  give  voice  to 
them,  thU  has  lent  me  strength  for  my  pub- 
lic appearances  In  this  country  and  for  my 
appearance  before  you  here  today.  There  are 
as  yet  few  back  there.  In  the  communist 


countries,  who  speak  out,  but  millions  un- 
derstand how  loathsome  and  repultlve  the 
system  Is.  Whoever  can  do  so  "votes  with 
his  feet,"  simply  fleeing  from  this  mass  vio- 
lence and  extermination. 

Here  today  I  see  not  only  members  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  a  group  of  Representatives. 
Thus,  I  am  speaking  for  the  first  time  to  par- 
ticipants in  your  country's  legislative  proc- 
ess whose  Influence  In  recent  years  has  spread 
well  beyond  the  limits  of  American  history 
alone. 

In  vlrt\ially  every  respect  our  Russian  his- 
torical experience  has  been  almost  the  op- 
posite of  yours.  Oxir  enormous  sxifTerlngs  in 
the  twentieth  century  have  made  this  Rus- 
sian experience  a  bitter  example,  one  which 
is  too  overwhelming,  one  which — as  it  were — 
conie.s  to  you  from  the  future.  Hence  It  is 
the  more  needful  that  we  convey  to  one  an- 
cther  our  mutual  experiences — persistently 
and  with  complete  sincerity.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  dangers  of  the  present  day  is  pre- 
cisely that  the  destinies  of  the  world  are 
tangled  together  as  never  before,  so  that 
events  or  mistakes  in  one  part  of  the  world 
flre  immediately  felt  in  all  the  others.  At 
the  same  time  the  exchange  of  information 
and  of  opinions  between  poptilations  Is 
blocked  by  Iron  barriers  on  the  one  side, 
while,  on  the  other,  it  is  distorted  by  distance, 
by  misinformation,  by  narrowness  of  outlook, 
or  through  deliberate  misinterpretation  by 
observers  and  commentators. 

In  my  few  addresses  here  In  your  country 
I    have"  attempted    to   break    through    that 
calamitous  wall  of  ignorance  or  of  uncon- 
cerned arrogance.  I  have  tried  to  convey  to 
your  countrymen  the  constrained  breathing 
of    the    inhabitants   of   Eastern   Europe.   In 
the.se  very  weeks  when  an  amicable  agree- 
ment of   diplomatic   shovels  will   bury  and 
pack  down  bodies  still  breathing  In  a  common 
grave.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  Americans 
that  1973,  the  tender  dawn  of  detente,  was 
precisely  the  time  when  the  starvation  ra- 
tions In  the  prisons  and  concentration  camps 
of  the  USSR  were  made  even  skimpier  while 
in  the  very  most  recent  months,  when  more 
and  more  Western  speechmakers  were  point- 
ing  to  the  beneficial  consequences  of  "de- 
tente", the  Soviet  Union  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  an   even   more  novel   and  Im- 
portant improvement  in  its  system  of  punish- 
ment:   retaining  their  undying  primacy  In 
the   invention  of  forced   labor  camps,   the 
Soviet  jailors  have  now  established  a  novel 
form  of  solitary  confinement — forced  labor 
In  the  solitary  cells — cold,  hundry,  without 
fresh  air,  without  sufficient  light,  and  work- 
ing accordi;ig  to  impossible  output  norms. 
And  failure  to  fulfill  is  punished  by  con- 
finement under  even  more  brutal  conditions. 
Alas,  such  is  human  nature  that  we  never 
feel  the  sufferings  of  others  until  we  our- 
selves have  to  share  them.  I  am  not  certain 
that  in  my  addresses  here  I  have  succeeded 
in   conveying   the   breadth   of  that   terrible 
reality  to  American  society  which  Is  com- 
placent in  its  prosperity.  But  I  have  done 
what  I  was  bound  to  do,  and  what  I  could. 
So  much  the  worse  if  the  justice  of  my  warn- 
ings becomes  evident  only  some  years  hence. 
Your   country   has   just   recently    passed 
through   the  extended   ordeal   of  Vietnam, 
which  so  exhausted  and  divided  your  society. 
I    can   tell   you    with   confidence   that   this 
ordeal  was  the  least  of  the  long  chain  of 
similar  trials  which  awaits  your  country  In 
the  near  future. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  so  de- 
sires. It  stands  at  the  peak  of  world  history 
and  takes  the  burden  of  leadership  if  not  of 
the  whole  world,  then  of  at  least  a  good  half 
of  It.  The  United  States  has  not  had  a  thou- 
sand years  to  train  for  this.  Maybe  the  200 
years  of  your  existence  has  been  time- to  weld 
together  a  sense  of  national  awareness.  The 
load  of  obligations  and  responsibilities  has 
fallen  on  you  unbidden. 


That  Is  why  you  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTW,  each 
one  of  you,  Is  not  Just  an  ordinary  member  of 
an  ordinary  Parliament — you  have  been 
elected  to  a  particular  position  In  the  con- 
temporary world.  I  would  like  to  convey  to 
you  how  we — the  citizens  of  the  communist 
countries  look  upon  your  words,  deeds,  pro- 
posals, and  f-iiactments — as  brought  to  us 
over  the  radio  sometimes  with  warm  approval 
and  sometim'S  also  with  horror  and  despair. 
But  we  never  ha-,  e  a  chance  to  respond  out 
loud. 

Perhaps  some  of  you.  In  yotir  minds,  still 
feel  yourselvf  s  just  representatives  of  your 
state  or  part . — but  we  from  over  there,  far 
away  from  1  ore,  the  whole  world  itself,  does 
not  perceive  hese  differences.  We  do  not  look 
upon  you  a.^  Democrats  or  Republicans,  not 
as  representatives  of  the  East  or  West  coast 
or  the  Midwest,  we  see  you  as  figures  upon 
each  of  whom  depends  whether  the  course 
of  world  history  will  tend  to  tragedy  or 
salvation. 

In  the  oncoming  combination  of  a  world 
political  crisis  with  a  shift  In  the  spiritual 
values  of  a  humanity  exhausted  and  choked 
by  the  existing  false  hierarchy  of  values,  you 
or  your  successors  In  the  Capitol  v/lU  have 
to  confront,  and  are  confronting  today,  tasks 
which  are  Immeasurably  greater.  Incompar- 
ably greater,  than  the  petty  calculations  of 
diplomacy,  the  Inter-party  struggle,  or  the 
clash  between  President  and  Congress.  There 
Is  no  choice  but  to  rise  to  the  tasks  of  the 
age. 

Very  .soon,  only  too  soon,  your  state  will 
have  need  not  only  of  exceptional  men  but 
of  great  men.  Find  them  In  your  souls.  Find 
them  In  your  hearts.  Find  them  In  the  heart 
of  your  country. 

U.S.   Senate. 
Wasliington.  D.C.. 
Wednesday  Jvly  9.  1975. 
DtAR  M«.  Solzhenitsyn:   We  wish  to  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  you  to  meet  with  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  here 
at  the  Capitol  for  a  reception  In  your  honor 
on  Tuesday.  July   15.  at  2:00  P.M. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  we  would  like  to  convey  their  admira- 
tion and  respect  and  our  own,  for  your  liter- 
ary work  and  your  courageous  support  for 
human  rights.  For  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  origins  can  be  traced  to  every 
continent,  your  devotion  to  individual  liberty 
has  been  particularly  stirring.  It  would  be 
an  honor  for  us  to  express  to  you  person- 
ally— and  through  you  to  the  many  who  are 
still  struggling  for  the  freedoms  which  we 
In  America  sometimes  take  for  granted — our 
appreciation  for  the  way  your  efforts  have 
enriched  the  life  and  fortified  the  spirit  of 
all  freedom-loving  peoples. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Senator     Henry     M.     Jacksoxi.     Senator 
Joseph    R.    Biden,    Jr.,    Senator    Dale 
Bumpers,  Senator  Frank  Church,  Sen- 
ator John  Glenn,  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Senator    Warren    Magnuson.    Senator 
John  L.  McClellan.   Senator  John   O. 
Pastore,    Senator    Abraham    Ribicoff, 
Senator  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Senator 
Richard   Stone,   Senator   Harrison   A. 
Williams,    Jr.,    Senator    Clifford    Case. 
Senator  Bill  Brock,  Senator  James  L. 
Buckley,  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  Senator 
Jacob  k.  Javits,  Senator  Bob  Packwood. 
Senator  William  V.  Both,  Jr.,  Senator 
Richard    S.    Schweiker,    Senator    Ted 
Stevens.  Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Sen- 
ator Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  third 
week  in  July,  our  country  annually  ob- 
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serves  Captive  Nations  Week,  a  time 
when  we  recall  the  fate  of  those  who  have 
fallen  under  Communist  rule  and  reaf- 
firm our  support  for  their  aspirations  for 
human  dignity,  liberty,  and  a  full  meas- 
ure of  freedom.  This  observance  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  for  a  free  nation,  many 
of  whose  citizens  are  themselves  refu- 
gees from  captive  nations  or  have  kin- 
ship ties  with  families  in  captive  nations. 
It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  should  iiave  as  a  guest 
in  this  country  and  at  tlie  Capitol  the 
great  Russian  writer,  Alexandr  I.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn.  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  observed 
communist  tyranny  first-hand  and  suf- 
fered imprisonment,  harassment,  and 
exile  from  his  beloved  Russia  because  of 
his  belief  in  individual  libeity  and  human 
Justice.  In  Soviet  prisons.  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn  met  Ukrainians,  Estonians,  Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  others 
from  captive  lands,  and  he  has  written 
eloquently  of  their  patriotism  and  thirst 
for  freedom. 

A  principle  purpose  of  oui-  present  poli- 
cies toward  the  Communist  world  is  to 
avoid  a  war  that  would  be  disastrous  for 
all  humanity.  A  second  principal  purpose 
should  be  to  support  the  unfulfilled  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations.  A  major  emphasis  in  all  our 
discussions  with  Soviet  leaders  should  be 
the  great  concern  which  the  American 
people  feel  about  basic  issues  of  human 
rights  such  as  freedom  to  travel,  free- 
dom to  emigrate,  freedom  from  forced 
resettlement,  freedom  to  maintain  mi- 
nority cultui-es,  freedom  of  expression, 
free  press,  and  self-determination. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  European  conununist  regimes 
will  argue  that  Western  participation  in 
the  summit  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  shows  that  we 
liave  lost  our  interest  in  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations.  This  is  the  reason  I 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
affirming  that  the  United  States  should 
not  in  any  way  recognize  Soviet  annexa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  countries.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  our  moral  support  to 
these  small  nations. 

In  expressing  our  support  for  the 
struggle  of  those  in  the  captive  nations, 
we  do  honor  to  the  same  principles  which 
lie  at  the  very  roots  of  our  own  national 
heritage. 

THE  DEVASTATING  IMPACT  OF 
"OLD"  OIL  DECONTROL  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  10  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  economic  impact 
of  the  forthcoming  OPEC  price  rise  and 
the  administration's  propasal  to  decon- 
trol the  price  of  "old"  oil.  The  witnesses 
at  that  hearing  were  Mr.  Alan  Green- 
span, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  Mr.  Frank  Zarb,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  Mr.  Rogers  Morton, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  A  second 
hearing  was  held  on  Monday.  July  14  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
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same  subject  where  private  witnesses 
were  heard.  They  were  Dr.  Charles 
Schultz  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  Dr. 
Eric  Herr  of  Data  Resources  Inc.,  and 
Dr.  Michael  Evans  of  Chase  Econo- 
metrics. 

Mr.  President,  price  controls  on  "old" 
oil  expire  on  August  31.  In  the  event  the 
administration  does  not  agree  to  extend 
these  controls,  we  could  face  immediate 
and  total  oil  decontrol  on  September  1. 
The  impact  of  such  a  move  will  be 
enormous  and  will  .severely  jeopcrdize 
our  nascent  economic  recovery.  Oil  costs 
would  jump  overnight  by  over  $20  billion 
as  the  price  of  two-thirds  of  domestic 
oil  jumps  to  over  $13  from  $5.25  per 
barrel;  associated  effects  on  products  like 
fertilizer  wiU  rai^e  the  total  cost  to  about 
$40  billion— that  is  an  immediate  $40 
billion  slash  in  consumer  income  over 
the  following  12  months.  Some  360,000 
jobs  will  be  lost  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
energy  plan  consists  almost  entirely  of 
higher  and  higher  energy  prices.  It  Is  a 
nii£guided  and  woefully  inadequate  pol- 
icy; even  worse,  it  means  a  prolonged 
people -recession  wiUi  8  million  men  and 
women  imemployed  through  1976. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1849,  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  Extension.  Having  care- 
fully studied  the  implications  of  oil  de- 
control and  its  impact  on  our  economy 
and  our  people.  I  urge  the  President  to 
seriously  reconsider  his  proposal  to  de- 
control "old"  oil  prices.  Having  very  care- 
fully cross-examined  his  top  energy 
advisers  just  last  week.  I  have  concluded 
that  a  policy  of  ever  higher  oil  prices 
through  decontrol  is  dangerous  for 
America  because  it  will: 
Sla-sh  consimier  incomes; 
Allow  OPEC  to  dictate  domestic  energy 
prices  as  well  as  prices  charged  for  thou- 
sands of  energy  related  products;  and 
Force  industrial  production  down  and 
unemployment  up.  as  consumers  pay 
more  for  energy  and  have  less  income 
to  buy  cars  and  appliances. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  not  agree 
to  the  President's  ill-considered  pro- 
posal to  decontrol  the  price  of  oil  and 
put  OPEC  completely  in  control  of  our 
energy  pricing  policies. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  statement  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  July  10 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  sunmiary  table  providing 
data  on  the  impact  of  oil  decontrol  and 
OPEC  price  increases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impact  or  Oil.  Decontbol  on  the  Economt 
(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 
This  hearing  is  the  first  ol  two  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Consumer  Economic  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
evaluate  the  economic  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posal to  de-control  so-called  old  oil,  and  the 
widely  predicted  Jiunp  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober of  OPEC  oil  prices. 

I  recognize  that  both  of  these  are  questions 
of  conjecture  or  issues  of  conjecture,  not 
necessarily  certadnty. 
In  combination  with  the  Administration's 


oil  Import  duties,  oil  de-control,  as  being 
proposed,  and  higher  OPEC  prices,  as  are 
being  predicted,  may  well  turn  our  present 
recession  into  an  energy  depression. 

De-controlllng  old  oil  will  slash  consumer 
income,  according  lo  the  estimates  of  our 
staff,  by  around  $15  to  $20  billion.  A  $2  rise 
in  OPEC  prices,  which  is  a  figure  that  has 
been  repeatedly  mentioned,  wUl  cut  con- 
sumer incomes  another  $10  to  $15  billion. 
Dc-rontroUing  old  oil,  as  is  being  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration,  will  force 
wholp.^ale  prices  up  almost  100  percent  faster 
liCKt  yenr  than  would  normally  otherwl;,e 
occur  with  old  oil  controlled.  A  $2  OPEC 
price  Jump  wUl  cut  real  domestic  production 
Uy  almost  1  percent  next  year:  that  Ls,  our 
overall  domestic  industrial  production  will 
drop  by  about  1  percent.  And  de-controlllng 
old  oil  will  cut  it  bpck  an  additional  1  per- 
cent, making  197<^  a  repeat  of  1975's  slow 
growth. 

Finally,  oil  de-control  and  a  $2  OPEC  price 
Jump,  if  both  were  to  take  place  this  year, 
will  force  an  additional  400,000 — or  around 
that  number — men  and  women  and  teen- 
agers out  of  work,  forced  out  by  the  slash  in 
consumer  Incomes  and  the  drop  in  industrial 
production. 

These  numbers,  while  estimates,  are  re- 
sponsible estimates.  These  numbers  are  star- 
tling, but  they  are  based  on  statistics  devel- 
oped Just  two  days  ago  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  staff  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
using  mathematical  models  at  Wharton  and 
Data  Resource.'!.  I  mention  this  because  I 
think  the  crpdibility  of  the  statistiCiil  lufor- 
miition  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

I  hiive  Slid  that  these  numbers  arc  star- 
tling: indeed,  thpy  are.  They  reveal  what  we 
face  in  the  next  three  months:  two  most 
diiltcuU  cholce.s. 

First,  on  Augu.st  31st,  oil  price  controls 
i^:piie.  We  must  decide  whether  or  not  to 
extend  them. 

Second,  on  October  1st,  OPEC,  according 
to  the  information  that  is  available,  will 
dictate  another  price  rise  to  us.  We  do  not 
know  the  amount,  but  it  Is  indicated  that 
tnere  will  be  a  price  rise.  We  must  decide 
whether  and  how  to  soften  the  blow  of  this 
price  Jump. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  majority  of 
Congress  feels  that  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  continue  price  controls  on  old 
oil  and  to  offset  the  OPEC  price  rise  wherever 
possible.  We  must  do  so  because  our  first 
national  priority  should  be  a  speedy  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  all  that  goes  with  It. 
Includlne;  Jobs;  restored  consumer  con- 
fidence; and  a  spiritual  uplifting  across  the 
land,  as  economic  recovery  cr  prosperity 
returns. 

Energy  conservation  is  important,  vitally 
important.  Jobs  are  important,  also.  The  Ad- 
ministration wants  oU  de-controlled  and  has 
pursued,  in  my  Judgment,  an  OPEC-style 
energy  pricing  policy— a  policy  of  higher  and 
higher  energy  prices  designed  to  reduce 
energy  use.  But,  it  wlU  reduce  energy  use  by 
slashing  consumer  incomes,  by  allowing 
OPEC  to  dictate  domestic  energy  prices,  a.s 
well  as  prices  charged  for  thousands  of 
enei-gy-reiated  products;  and  by  forcing  in- 
dustrial production  down  and  unemploy- 
ment up,  as  consumers  pay  more  for  energy 
and  have  le.ss  income  to  buy  automobiles, 
appliances  and  other  articles. 

In  short.  It  appears  to  be  a  policy  where 
energy  con.ser\'atlon  through  price  ration- 
ing is  to  be  given  top  priority  regardless  of 
its  Impact  on  economic  recovery.  The  Ad- 
ministration's brand  of  conservation,  which 
It  believes  will  work,  means  higher  energy- 
prices. 

I  believe.  Dr.  Greenspan,  you  have  said 
that  inevitably  there  wUl  be  higher  prices. 
And,  I  believe  T  am  correct  In  noting  that 
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you  have  Indicated  In  your  statement  that 
prices  are  going  to  rise  to  the  world  level 
regardless  of  what  we  do — despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  substantial  amounts  of  domes- 
tically produced  energy  here  In  the  United 
States:  oil,  gas  and  almost  ttnlimited  quan- 
tities of  coal. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  In  the 
media  lately  that  the  Administration  is  un- 
dergoing a  re-evaluation  of  this  policy. 
Maybe  we  will  hear  about  that  today.  But 
as  of  now,  according  to  my  understanding, 
the  Administration's  objectives  are  to  seek 
de-control  of  old  oil  over  25  months  and  not 
to  seek  in  some  fashion — for  example,  by 
cutting  taxes — to  soften  the  impact  of  higher 
OPEC  prices. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  has 
projected  the  effects  of  this  de-control 
scheme  and  a  15  percent  OPEC  price  rise; 
that  is,  $1.57  a  barrel.  Although  uncertainty 
surrounds  the  OPEC  action,  I  consider  this 
a  likely  situation  over  the  next  three  months, 
if  the  Administration  is  able  to  achieve  its 
policy  objectives. 

Tlie  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  has 
prepared  the  charts  comparing  consumer 
prices,  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index; 
growth  in  production,  using  real  GNP  figures; 
and  unemployment. 

If  we  have  a  continuation  on  oil  controls 
and  the  expected  OPEC  price  increase  does 
not  occur  or  is  offset  by  a  matching  reduc- 
tion In  the  oil  tariff:  this  situation  Is  labeled 
"Price  Controls." 

If  we  have  old  oil  de-controlled  over  25 
months  and  a  15  percent  OPEC  price  rise  oc- 
curs with  your  tariff  remaining  in  place: 
this  situation   is  labeled   "Administration." 

As  depicted  on  these  charts,  we  see  that 
the  Administration's  energy  program  will  cut 
our  growth  and  output — that  is,  total  Indxis- 
trlal  output — over  one-third  by  mid-1976. 
Due  to  rising  energy  prices,  real  GNP,  ad- 
justed for  Inflation,  will  grow  at  n  rate  lusuf- 
flclent  to  cut  unemployment  significantly. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  a  real  growth 
rate  of  around  7  percent  to  cut  unemploy- 
ment 1  percent  In  1976.  Tlie  result  is  that 
the  Administration's  energy  plan  will  hold 
unemployment  at  about  8.5  percent  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  effect,  by  slashing 
consumer  incomes,  the  Administration  al- 
lows consumer  demand  to  rise  at  a  rate  suf- 
ficient to  provide  jobs  for  new  labor  market 
entrants.  The  number  of  unemployed,  as  a 
result,  will  fall  very  gradually.  It  would  not 
be  until  1978  that  we  could  see  unemploy- 
ment drop  even  as  low  as  8  percent. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  these  are  all  pre- 
dictions, subject  to  all  kinds  of  adjustments; 
but  these  are  the  projections  that  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  de-control  of  old  oil  and  an 
estimated  $1.57  a  barrel  increase,  or  a  15 
percent  rise,  in  OPEC  prices. 

The  Joint  Economic  staff  estimates  that 
consumer  prices  will  rise  2  to  3  percent  faster 
over  the  next  seven  quarters  due  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's program.  These  results  are 
presented  in  a  Committee  summary  sheet. 

Let  me  add  that  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram will  cost  the  average  American  family 
of  four  persons  about  $600  per  year  in  higher 
energy  prices. 

I  rei>eat  again  to  nty  distinguished 
friend — the  Chairman  of  tlie  Economic  Ad- 
visors has  said  to  us  that  oil  prices  are  go- 
ing to  rise  to  world  levels  regardless  of  what 
we  do — I  believe  that  a  country  that  has  at 
least  65  percent  domestic  production — may- 
be larger.  If  we  want  to  push  it — does  not 
have  to  eb  completely  subsurvient  to  a  world 
oil  price. 

So,  w©  have  witnesses  today  that  we  are 
going  to  conuuent  on  these  projections,  I  am 
sure.  I  thought  they  ought  to  be  laid  out  be- 
fore you  so  you  can  at  least  test  their  verac- 
ity or  credibility  and  we  can  hear  from  you 
as  to  what  your  projections  are. 


SUMMARY  TABLE 

IMPACT  OF  OIL  DECONTROL  AND  OEPEC  PRICE  INCREAS 

(In  percent] 


TloM  Period 


Item 


1975-     1976-     1976- 

3d  and  4t)i     1st  and  2d       3d  and  4th 

quarters         quarters  quarters 


Annual  rates  of 

growth  in  real 
GNP: 

Price  controls 

5.0 

6.8 

7.4 

Administration.- . 

4.7 

5.8 

4.b 

Annual  rates  of 

unemploymen'.: 

Price  controls.   . . 

9.2 

8.7 

8.2 

Administration.. 

9.2 

8.9 

8.7 

Annual  rates  of 

growth  in  the 
Consumer  Price 

Index: 

Price  controls 

4.2 

4.7 

4.7 

AJniinistratioii  . . 

5.3 

6.6 

7.2 

NOTES 

"."idministration"  case  is  based  on  a  4-percent  quantity  decon- 
trol of  old  domestic  oil  monthly  starting  In  September  1975. 
retention  of  the  present  import  oil  duties,  and  a  l5-peicent 
($1.57  per  barrel)  OPEC  price  lise  effective  Oct.  1,  1975 

"Price  Control'  case  is  based  on  an  extension  of  the  manria- 
tory  petroleum  allocation  act.  and  reduction  in  the  oil  tariff  to 
entirely  offset  an  OPEC  pi  ice  increase. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN  LARRY  F.  WIL- 
LIAMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  my  State  and  those  neighboring  States 
which  are  sei-\ed  by  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  lost  a  good  friend — and  the 
feeling  of  loss  is  all  the  greater  because 
he  was  a  new  friend — with  the  passing 
of  Lawrence  Williams,  a  senior  member 
of  the  commission  staff  since  the  begin- 
ning of  thio  year. 

A  former  four-teim  Congressman  from 
Pennsylvania's  Seventh  District,  Larry 
Williams  had  many  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  around  Washington.  He  won 
their  friendship  as  much  through  his 
hard  work  and  dedication,  that  earned 
people's  respect,  as  through  his  open  and 
good-natured  manner  which  earned  their 
affection. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  with  Larry 
Williams  for  a  time  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  counted  myself  fortu- 
nate, as  did  my  colleagues  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle,  to  have  such  an 
outstanding  ally. 

As  he  had  sei-ved  so  well  In  the  legis- 
lative branch,  he  had  only  just  embarked 
on  a  new  career  in  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  work  he  did  in  the  last  few 
months  left  no  doubt  that  he  planned 
to  pursue  his  work  at  the  commission 
with  all  the  vigor,  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  talent  that  he  applied  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  been  deprived  of  a  fine  Amer- 
ican, and  I  wish  to  join  with  the  many 
colleagues  of  Larry  Williams  in  offering 
my  sympathy  to  his  wife  Marge,  and  to 
his  family. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  RUSSL^^ 
WHEAT  DEAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wi.sh  to  point  out  a  very  thoughtful  edi- 
torial In  the  Washington  Post  on  July  15 
concerning  the  anticipated  sale  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


There  Is  a  great  deal  of  concern  over 
this  transaction.  Many  Americans  are 
not  aware  as  to  how  important  the  ex- 
port market  is  for  our  farmers  and  also 
the  implications  which  a  bumper  crop 
would  have  on  the  prices  paid  to  farmers 
for  their  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  the  1972  trans- 
action was  carried  out,  the  term  "Rus- 
sian Wheat  Deal"  creates  fear  and  con- 
cern in  the  minds  of  many  people. 

We  will  certainly  need  to  keep  a  clo.se 
watch  on  the  volume  of  tliese  transac- 
tions and  also  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
harvest.  I  beUeve  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  the  1972  sale,  and  in 
particular,  we  now  have  a  much  better 
monitoring  system.  Also,  our  compan- 
ies know  that  they  need  to  cooperate 
much  more  closely  than  before  in  order 
to  avoid  selling  beyond  what  we  can 
reasonably  spare. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  need  to  have 
cooperation  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
advising  us  as  to  their  requirements. 
This  has  not  been  provided  heretofore. 

While  our  mechanisms  for  handlmg 
this  type  of  situation  are  still  not  what 
they  should  be,  I  believe  we  can  avoid 
the  problems  which  developed  in  1972 
as  long  as  we  are  alert  to  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  1 5 
which  deals  with  some  of  the  details  as 
to  what  has  been  happening  in  the  mar- 
ket. It  indicates  that  we  should  be  able 
to  handle  the  anticipated  Soviet  trans- 
action without  having  it  result  in  a  sig- 
niAcant  impact  on  our  own  availabili- 
ties or  consumer  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Po-it,  July  15,  1975] 
The  Next  Russian  Wheat  Deal 

Once  again  the  Ru.sslans  are  apparently 
preparing  ta  buy  large  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican grain.  Once  again  the  U.S.  government 
says  it  has  zio  precise  information  on  the 
Russians"  intentions.  Oure  again  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  seems  to  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  prospective  sale  mainly 
throtsgh  ai'cldental  and  Indirect  hints,  in 
this  case  the  reports  from  London  of  tlie 
Soviets'  having  chartered  freighters  to  carry 
the  grain.  The  whole  episode  is  a  salutary 
reminder  that  this  country  still  ha-s  no  re- 
liable protection  against  massive  invasions 
of  its  grain  markets,  which  in  turn  disrupt 
meat  production  and  push  food  prices  up 
for  the  consumer. 

Selling  grain  to  the  Ru-sslans  is  a  pcrlecMv 
rea.sonable  and  acceptable  thing  to  do — 
within  limits.  The  limits  are  imposed  by  t.'ie 
siae  ol  our  crops  and  the  size  of  the  other 
claims  on  them.  If  this  country  sells  too 
much,  as  it  did  in  the  famous  Russian  wheat 
deal  three  years  ago.  prices  shoot  up  drasti- 
cally. That  injures  not  only  domestic  buyers 
but  our  regular  foreign  customers,  the  coun- 
tries that  depend  upon  us  for  food  ship- 
ments year  in  and  year  out.  By  letting  the 
Russians  buy  large  amounts,  at  Irregular 
and  unpredictable  intervals,  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  Introduced  a  new  element 
of  dangerous  instability  Into  the  economics 
of  farming  In  this  country. 

E^stimating  the  Russians'  requirements  is 
extremely    irlcky.  The   Russians   themselves 
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are  highly  secretive  regarding  the  whole  sub- 
ject  ot  ciops  and   stocks   as  a   matter   of 
national  security.  Most  of  their  productive 
land  lies  at  high  latitudes  with  short  grow- 
ing  seasons   and   undependable   rainfall,   it 
appears  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  recent  months  substantially  over- 
estimated  the   current   Russian   crops.   The 
point  is  not  to  chide  the  departments  tech- 
nicians for  a  bad  guess,  but   to  emphasize 
that  these  estimates  are  always  and  inher- 
ently Imprecise.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  base 
national  food  policy  on  the  assumption  that 
they  can  be  made  exact.  Even  the  forcca.st3 
of  the  American  grain  crops  can  shift  sub- 
stantially through  the  summer,  as  last  years 
bad    weather    demonstrated.    T!ie    Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz,  is  pretending  that 
lie  knows  exactly  how  big  the  coming  har- 
vest Is  going  to  be,  but  his  past  record  as 
a  forecaster  does  not  inspire  any  very  pro- 
found confldence.  Despite  the  very  hopeful 
signs   of   record-breaking   grain    production 
this  year,  a  prudent  secretary  would  set  a 
rather    conservative    limit    on    export    sale, 
this  early  in  the  season.  But  that  is  not  Mr 
Butz'  style. 

If  be  is  wrong,  grain  prices  will  go  up 
substantially.  As  the  past  several  years  have 
shown,   the  direct  effects  on   the  consumer 
are  not  the  important  ones.  Eveii  a  heavy  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  what  has  only  a  modest 
effect  on  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  since 
there  Is  only  a  few  cents'  worth  of  wheat 
in  a  loaf  that  sells  for  half  a  dollar.   The 
larger  Impact  is  the  indirect  one  that  turns 
up  eventually  in  the  prices  of  meat,  poultry, 
eggs  and  dairy  products.  Most  of  the  grain 
raised  In  this  country  is  fed  to  animals.  The 
rapid  rise  In  the  price  of  meat  at  the  super- 
markets,  over   the   past   several   months,   Is 
the  result  of  high  grain  prices  last  fall.  That, 
in  turn,  was  related  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partments overestimates  of  the  size  of  the 
harvest  a  year  ago.  It  is  not  as  though  we 
had   not   been  down   this  road   before.  The 
Wild   swings   in   grain   prices   over   the   past 
three   years   have   done   serious   damage    to 
the  American  meat  industry  lu  particular. 
The  question  is  not  whether  to  encourage 
American  exports  of  food.  These  exports  serve 
the  national  Interest  by  helping  the  balance 
of  trade   and   the   standard   of  living.  This 
country  possesses  the  most  productive  agrl- 
CTiltural  system  in  the  world,  and  it  has  a 
moral  duty   to  keep  shipping   foodstuffs  to 
less  happily  endowed  nations  overseas.  Food 
costs  here  are  necessarllv  and  properlv  going 
to  be  higher  In  the  future  than  In  the  past, 
to  sustain  the  unprecedented  levels  of  pro- 
duction that  this  countrj-  and  the  world  now 
need. 

The  trouble  arises  when  large  government 
trading  corporations— of  which  the  Soviets' 
Is  the  biggest  and  richest— suddenly  descend 
upon  our  markets  without  warning  to  make 
purchases  on  a  scale  that  shakes  our  whole 
agricultural  economy.  A  more  sensible  system 
would  make  sales  of  this  sort  conditional 
on  the  size  of  the  crop— not  at  the  middle 
of  the  growing  season,  when  the  Russians 
seem  to  like  to  buy,  but  after  It  has  actual'y 
been  harvested. 

It  Is  still  not  clear  how  much  the  Pui- 
sians  intend  to  import  this  year,  how  much 
of  it  they  Intend  to  import  from  us  or 
precisely  which  commodities  they  want  The 
adnUnistratlon  here  remains  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  open  bin  policy:  Anyone  can 
shovel  as  much  as  he  likes  out  of  that  bin 
paying  a  price  that  rl.ses  as  the  bin  gets 
emptier.  Unfortunately  the  bin  gets  refilled 
only  once  a  year.  When  tjie  Agriculture  De- 
partment makes  a  mistake  in  its  calcula- 
tions, that  mistake  Is  not  quickly  or  cheaply 
remedied.  The  department  now  seems  to  be 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  another  of  those 
mistakes. 
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A  Better  Deal?  Russian  Qrain  Buying  in 
Unh-ed  States  Is  Not  Expected  To  Have 
Effect  Like   1972 

(By  Joseph  M.  Wlnskl) 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  worries  it  may 
cause  a    "catastrophic"  repest  of  1972. 

A  Chicago  commodities  broker  says  he  has 
been  flooded  with  calls  from  people  wanting 
to  know  how  they  can  make  a  killing  on  it. 

Wheat  farmers  all  over  the  country  are  re- 
thinking their  marketing  plans  because  of 
it. 

And  consumers  are  wondering  if  it  will 
mean  another  surge  in  food  prices. 

"It "  is  the  growing  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  buy  substantial  amounts 
of  grain  from  the  U.S.  this  year.  Reports  of 
the  Russians"  interest  in  U.S.  grain  purchases 
inevitably  have  given  rise  to  comparisons 
with  the  massive  1972  Russian  purchase  that 
was  followed  by  soaring  grain  and  food  prices 
and  a  lot  of  recriminations  over  who  let  the 
Russians  get  away  with  it. 

The  immediate  impact  of  the  current  re- 
ports was  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grains  for  im- 
mediate and  future  delivery.  Many  grain  fu- 
tures contracts  advanced  their  dally  permit- 
ted limits  on  the  commodities  exchanges  last 
week  following  the  Initial  reports.  Hard  red 
winter  wheat  for  September  delivery,  reflect- 
ing price  levels  expected  following  this  year's 
harvest,  closed  out  last  week  at  $3,675  a 
bushel  in  Kansas  City,  up  17';  from  last 
Monday's  close. 

PRICES   LOWER    YESTERDAY 

Yesterday,  there  were  reports  that  farmers 
:n  the  Southwest  who  had  been  holding  out 
for  higher  prices  were  beginning  to  sell  their 
grain.  The  September-delivery  price  in  Kan- 
sas City  fell  as  much  as  13 '4  cents  from  Prl- 
dsy's  close,  to  prices  as  low  as  $3.56  a  bushel. 

While  It  now  seems  clear  that  the  Russians 
are  in  the  market  for  U.S.  grain,  the  poten- 
tial size  of  the  order  and  the  type  of  gralnus 
involved  remain  the  subject  of  some  debate. 

Just  as  debatable  is  the  effect  of  any  large 
grain  purchase  on  the  U.S.  market.  Some 
people  predict  a  reprise  of  the  summer  of 
'72  if  a  large  grain  sale  goes  through  But 
mast  knowledgeable  analvsts  see  little  com- 
parison with  1972.  "It's  an  entirely  different 
sit'iation"  from  1972,  says  R.  H.  Uhlmann 
president  of  Standard  Mining  Co.  in  Kansas 
City. 

The  main  differences  he  and  others  point 

—Russia's  needs  this  vear.  though  larger 
than  expected  a  few  weeks  ago.  are  substan- 
tially less  than  they  were  In  1972.  when  Rus- 
sia  bought  about  400  million  bushels  of  U  S 
wheat  and  160  million  bushels  of  feed  eraln 
mostly  corn. 

—Unlike  1972.  when  the  U.S.  was  dipping 
into  its  reserves  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
U.S.  stocks  this  year  are  larger  than  most 
people  anticipated. 

—The  US.  grain  harvest  this  year  should 
bo  much  larger  than  In  1972.  And  other 
major  producers,  such  as  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, are  In  better  shape  this  time,  with 
bumper  crops  in  the  bins  or  on  the  way. 

BUTZ'S   PREDICTION 

In  short,  there  appears  to  be  some  sup- 
port for  Agriculture  Secretary  Eaii  L  Butz's 
statement  Friday  that  Russian  purchases 
probably  won't  have  a  major  Impact  on  U  S 
grain  supplies  and  food  prices 

Mtoreover.  if  the  Russians  do  buy  this 
year  they  wont  be  getting  the  bargain  they 
got  in  1972.  when  they  bought  wheat  at  an 
average  price  of  Si. 62  a  bushel.  If  they  were 
in  the  U.S.  market  yesterday,  for  example 
they  would  have  paid  about  $3.64  a  bushel 
for  wheat  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

To  some,  the  most  outrageous  aspect  of 
the  1972  deal  was  that  the  U.S.  consumer 
paid  for  it  twice- at  the  supermarket 
counter  and  with  his  tax  dollar.  Because  the 
Russians    bought    wheat    in    1972    at    world 


prices  that  were  lower  than  U.S.  prices,  the 
government  paid  millions  of  doUars  In  subsi- 
dies to  make  up  the  difference  to  exporters 
who  sold  the  grain.  That  won't  happen  this 
year,  as  world  and  domestic  prices  gener- 
ally are  in  line  with  each  other. 

Some  benefits  could  accrue  from  a  large 
grain  sale,  of  course.  The  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  would  Improve,  for  ex- 
ample, and  any  bolstering  of  farm  prices 
could  help  ward  off  an  agricultural  reces- 
sion that  some  analysts  have  been  predict- 
ing. 

Last  weeks  grain  developments  started 
with  a  report  that  the  Russians  had  char- 
tered 19  ships,  presumably  to  haul  grain 
Then  came  a  U.S.  Agriculture  Department 
estimate  that  this  year's  Russian  grain  crop 
would  total  195  million  metric  tons,  down  15 
million  tons  from  the  department's  original 
estimate.  (A  metric  ton  is  equal  to  1.1  U.S. 
short  tons. )  The  number  of  bushels  in  a  ton 
varies  somewhat  among  grains,  but  for  wheat 
there  are  36.74  bushels  In  a  metric  ton.  Last 
week,  there  were  also  unconfirmed  reports 
that  the  Russians  were  selling  gold,  pre- 
sumably in  preparation  for  grain  purchases. 

SOME     NEGATIVE     SIGNS 

These  bullish  signs  overshadowed  a  Rus- 
sian newspaper  report  that  the  wheat  har- 
vest was  progressing  well  and  the  latest 
U.S.  government  export  report,  which 
showed  that  there  weren't  any  export  book- 
ings of  more  than  100,000  tons  of  grain. 

Then  on  Friday.  Secretary  Butz  told  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  that  US 
traders  were  in  Russia  discussing  the  sale 
of  grain  to  the  Soviets.  "That  was  the  new 
input  needed  to  keep  the  thing  going"  on 
Friday,  says  Daniel  G.  Amstutz.  president  of 
Cargill  Investor  Services  Inc..  a  Chicago  com- 
modities brokerage  firm.  (Cargill  Investor 
Services  is  organizationally  a  unit  of  CargUl 
Inc..  the  big  grain  exporter,  but  Mr.  Amstutz 
emphasizes  that  the  parent  and  unit  operate 
independently.) 

The  Agriculture  Department  reduced  Its 
estimate  of  this  year's  Russian  crop  because 
of  a  drought  in  parts  of  Russia's  wheat-and- 
barley-growlng  areas.  (Barley  is  the  key  feed 
grain  in  Russia.)  But  even  the  new  estimate 
of  195  million  tons  will  be  about  equal  to 
last  year's  Russian  crop  and  well  above  the 
crop  of  Just  168  million  tons  harvested  In 
1972,  when  the  Russians  bought  heavily 
from  the  U.S.  o  j 

Others  say  comparisons  with  1972  aren't 
entirely  valid  because  the  Russians  are  In- 
creasing consumption  of  meat  and  thus  re- 
quire more  grains  for  feeding  livestock. 

The  consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  In  the  market  for  about  10  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  grain,  about  three  million 
of  which  It  would  prlmarUy  buy  from  Can- 
ada. Secretary  Butz  said  Friday  that  the 
US.  Is  negotiating  the  sale  of  "up  to"  10 
million  tons. 


FEED    GRAINS    SOUGHT 

It's  believed  the  Russian  purchases  this 
year  would  be  more  evenly  divided  between 
wheat  for  humans  and  feed  grains  for  anl- 
rnals  than  In  1972.  If  its  assumed  that 
they  re  going  to  buy  seven  million  metric 
tons  from  the  U.S.,  about  half  of  It  feed 
grains,  then  about  3.5  million  tons  of  wheat 
would  be  involved.  That  comes  to  about  128 
million  bushels,  considerably  less  than  the 
400  million  bushels  of  wheat  purchased  lu 

One  government  source  says  the  U  S  "wUl 
be  lucky  "  to  export  one  billion  bushels  of 
Wheat  this  year.  Including  an  "improbable  " 
amount  of  150  million  bushels  to  Russia. 
He  says  total  export  and  domestic  needs 
Will  amount  to  at  most  1.9  billion  bushels  of 
this  year's  estimated  wheat  crop  of  2  2  bil- 
lion bushels.  Thus,  even  with  the  rumored 
Russian  purchases,  U.S.  stocks  would  be 
built  up  by  anoth?r  300  million  bushels  in 
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the  year  ending  next  June  30,  not  reduced  as 
they  were  in  1972. 

"I  don't  see  much  effect  on  the  price  of 
bread,"  Mr  Uhlmann  says.  Some  analysts 
say  that  wheat  accounts  for  a  minor  part  of 
the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  anyway.  Mr.  Butz 
said  Friday  that  a  $l-a-bushel  price  rise  In 
wheat  would  Increase  bread  prices  by  only 
1  \  2  cents  a  loaf. 

Significant  Russian  purchases  uf  feed 
grains  might  have  greater  Impact  on  food 
prices,  because  feed  costs  are  more  directly 
reflected  in  meat  prices.  But  here  too  the 
numbers  seem  to  argue  against  any  major 
impact  If  the  Russian  purchases  were  lim- 
ited to  the  140  million  bushels  or  so  behig 
rumored — probably  all  In  corn.  That's  be- 
cause the  carry-over  from  last  year's  crop  is 
expected  to  be  a  surprisingly  large  260  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn,  and  this  year's  crop 
should  be  a  record  of  more  than  six  billion 
bushels.  The  Agriculture  Department  has 
estimated  that  next  year's  caiTy-over  (not 
counting  any  possible  Russian  sales)  could 
swell  to  860  million  bushels. 

IMPACT    ON    PRICES 

Mr.  Amstutz  of  Cargill  Investor  Services 
thinks  the  Russians  might  be  Interested  in 
buying  as  much  as  15  million  tons  of  U.S. 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  "but  we've  got 
enough  to  take  care  of  that  too."  he  says. 
The  outlook  for  a  bumper  crop  of  corn  has 
had  analysts  predicting  the  price  of  corn 
would  drop  eventually  to  $2  or  so  from  the 
current  cash  price  of  $2.93  a  bushel.  Mr. 
Amstutz.  however,  believes  the  Russian  pur- 
chases might  be  substantial  enough  to  mean 
$2.50-a-bushel  corn  after  this  fall's  harvest. 
Even  that  wouldn't  drive  food  prices  up,  he 
says. 

Farmers  themselves  might  be  Important  in 
determining  farm  prices  If  there  is  confirma- 
tion of  Russian  purchases.  Mr.  Amstutz  be- 
lieves. "It  depends  on  whether  they've  got 
the  courage  to  be  slow,  orderly  sellei-s,"  he 
says. 

One  wheat  farmer  last  week  said  he  wasn't 
going  to  sell  his  crop  for  the  $3.25  price  in 
his  area  because  he  was  holding  out  for  the 
$5  a  bushel  he  would  get  "when  the  Rus- 
sians get  m."  But  another  farmer  said  he 
sold  part  of  his  wheat  crop,  and  added.  "I'm 
going  to  sell  the  rest  of  it  as  it  comes  in." 

Others  say  what  the  farmers  might  do 
Isn't  as  significant  as  what  other  potential 
grain  buyers  didn't  do  last  week;  that  is, 
they  didn't  buy  much.  "Domestic  buying  Is 
practically  at  a  standstill,"  says  one  grain 
man.  "They've  pulled  In  their  horns  and  are 
waiting  for  prices  to  fall  back  again." 

FM-elgn  buyers  apparently  also  stayed  on 
the  sidelines.  "Our  regular  customers  haven't 
panicked."  says  one  exporter.  Japan,  the 
largest  customer  for  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  normally  a  weekly  buyer,  didn't 
buy  any  wheat  from  the  U.S.  last  week,  he 
says.  "And  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
they  called  every  exporter  In  the  country 
and  asked:  Are  the  Russians  lu?  Do  we  need 
to  worry?" 

Reflecting  on  last  week's  events,  Mr.  Uhl- 
mann of  Standard  Milling  muses:  "They 
say  in  peacetime  generals  prepare  for  the 
last  war  fought.  I  believe  the  speculators 
are  reliving  1972  all  over  again." 


CURTIS  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  963 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  In  support  of  the  amen<l- 
ment  (No.  692)  being  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  to  S.  963.  This  Is 
clearly  a  matter  where  deliberation  and 
careful  study  Is  needed  before  a  hasty 
decision  Is  made  which  has  far-reaching 
effects. 

The  question  that  \&  before  this  body 
Is  one  that  Is  of  critical  Importance  to 


both  cattlemen  and  consimiers  of  this 
Nation.  Cattlemen  are  now  faced  with 
almost  daily  increased  costs  to  produce 
another  pound  of  beef.  Their  financial 
situation  is  ciitical,  with  total  industry 
operating  losses  of  $5  billion  last  year 
alone.  Tlie  outlook  for  this  year  will  be 
even  more  depres.sing  if  we  take  action 
that  will  increase  their  costs  without 
careful  consideration  of  such  action.  Not 
only  will  the  cattle  industry  suffer  if  we 
act  in  haste,  but  consumers  everywhere 
will  feel  the  effects  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased costs  in  their  food  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  supporterj  of  S.  693 
woiild  have  us  pass  a  measure  that  would 
have  harmful  effects  on  every  American 
without  proper  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence. Because  some  have  spid  that  DES 
may  have  harmful  health  effects,  we  are 
now  asked  to  completely  ban  its  use  as  a 
cattle  feed  additive.  There  is  no  positive 
proof  as  yet  that  DES  is  an  i^nminent 
hazard  to  health.  In  the  absence  of  such 
evidence  this  body  has  no  justification 
for  enacting  such  a  sweeping  prohibition. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  is  the  only  sound 
way  to  approach  this  issue  until  more  is 
known  as  to  the  results  of  eating  beef 
from  cattle  that  have  been  fed  DES. 

DES  is  a  feed  additive  that  has  been 
used  in  the  cattle  feeding  industry  for  a 
number  of  years.  Its  ability  t,^  increase 
feed  efficiency  is  a  proven  fact.  Steers 
whose  feed  is  supplemented  with  DES 
require  81  pounds  less  feed  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  meat  than  steers  who  are 
not  fed  DES.  With  the  great  r  umber  of 
cattle  on  feed  in  the  Nation,  this  trans- 
lates into  an  annual  savings  of  7.7  billion 
pounds  of  feed.  In  addition,  1.5  million 
acres  of  land  that  would  nonnally  be 
needed  to  produce  grain  to  fatten  our 
cattle  are  thereby  freed  for  other  food 
production  purposes.  Such  an  amount  of 
land  with  its  potential  for  food  produc- 
tion should  not  be  taken  lightly,  espe- 
cially when  there  are  vast  food  shortages 
throughout  the  world  and  our  sister  na- 
tions are  looking  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  in  food  production. 

DES-fed  steers  produce  an  average  of 
33.5  pounds  per  1,000  rx)unds  more  lean 
meat  than  non-DES-f  ed  steers.  Also,  less 
carcass  fat  is  produced  on  DES-fed 
steers  than  on  non-DES-fed  steers  by  an 
average  of  24  poimds  per  1,000  pounds. 
Because  of  such  efficiency,  DES  is  essen- 
tial to  the  cattle  Industry. 

While  this  Senator  is  aware  that  small 
traces  of  DES  have  been  found  in  the 
livers  of  some  DES-fed  cattle,  it  is  £dso 
Just  as  true  that  no  traces  of  DES  have 
ever  been  found  in  the  red  meat  tissues 
of  DES-fed  cattle.  No  report  has  ever 
been  made  that  shows  any  harmful  ef- 
fect from  eating  meat  from  DES-fed 
cattle  in  Its  over  20  years  of  use. 

Mr.  President,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  currently  conducting  a 
number  of  studies  to  determine  what  the 
real  effects  are,  if  any,  of  the  use  of  DES. 
Private  industry  also  is  sponsoring  new 
studies  that  will  hopefully  answer  more 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  posed  as 
to  the  harmful  effects  of  DES.  These 
studies  are  projected  to  be  completed 
shortly.  It  only  makes  sense  that  we 


await  Uie  reports  and  recommendations 
of  the  scientific  community  before  we 
place  a  ban  on  a  substance  that  has  been 
as  valuable  to  the  cattle  industry  as  DES. 

We  must  not  be  allowed  to  let  emo- 
tionalism and  passion  cloud  our  think- 
ing in  an  area  where  the  scientific  evi- 
dence is  still  inconclusive.  Banning  DE.3 
would  require  greater  quantities  of  grains 
to  be  fed  to  cattle  to  bring  them  to  mar- 
ket weight,  which  would  in  turn  in- 
crease the  cost  of  beef  at  every  meat 
counter  in  the  Nation.  Such  action  would 
certainly  not  be  in  the  national  interest 
at  a  time  when  everyone's  dollar  buys 
less  than  it  has  in  the  past.  We  would 
only  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  people 
by  banning  the  use  of  DES  at  a  time  when 
there  is  no  e\idence  on  the  record  to  show 
that  DES  presents  an  imminent  hazard 
to  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  DES  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  efficient,  economical  beef 
at  a  low  cost  to  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation.  No  imminent  health  hazard  from 
the  use  of  DES  in  feeding  cattle  has  been 
shown.  Extensive  research  is  now  under- 
way to  determine  if  there  was  any  advei-se 
effects  from  the  use  of  DES.  These  stud- 
ies and  the  reports  therefrom  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly.  In  light  of  all  these 
facts,  the  reasonable  approach  is  to  await 
the  reports  and  then  take  action  based 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. Consequently,  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment has  my  wholehearted  support  and 
I  encourage  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  to  support  it  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  includ- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  692  to 
S.  963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ITiE  UNITED  NATIONS  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reports  contained  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator's Report  of  United  Nations 
Development  Program  activities  for 
1974. 

As  I  mentioned  at  that  time.  I  was 
undertaking  this  effort  in  light  of  the 
amount  of  inaccurate  information  circu- 
lating In  the  Congress  concerning  the 
United  Nations  development  program 
Today,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
that  section  of  the  Administrator's  re- 
port dealing  witli  activities  of  UNDP  in 
the  various  regions  of  the  world. 

In  Africa,  for  example,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  a  number  of  projects  being 
undertaken  by  UNDP  on  that  continent. 
For  example : 

UNDP  assistance  to  the  Liberian  Natural 
Resources  Administration  was  designed  to  as- 
sist in  the  establishment  and  iiiitiiU  opera- 
tion of  a  Concessions  Secretariat.  The  Sec- 
retariat would  review  and  analyse  existing 
concession  agreements  with  foreit^n  and  local 
Investors;  evaluate  new  projects  lor  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  and  allied  in- 
dustries: and  undertake  studies  of  treads 
In  concession  policies,  including  such  mat- 
ters as  taxation  marketing,  shipping  and  re- 
lated documentation  at  the  International 
level.  Since  the  project  commenced  under 
United  Nations  execution  in  1972,  the  In- 
ternational   team   has   participn'^ed    la   the 
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drafting  of  various  new  mineral  and  for- 
estry agreements,  and  the  renegotiation  of  a 
number  of  existing  concession  agreements 
with  multinational  flrma  with  investments 
in  Liberia.  It  has  also  advised  the  Oovem- 
ment  In  its  negotiation  with  potential  for- 
eign investors  In  the  fields  of  Iron  and  steel 
production,  timber  processing,  rubber  manu- 
f Picturing  and  processing,  and  tax  policy.  The 
project  has  been  able  to  Increase  signifi- 
cantly Government  revenues  derived  from 
the  extraction  and  sale  of  natural  resources 
located  v.'lthln  the  country,  but  often  marked 
for  shipment  abroad. 

In  the  vital  agricultural  sector,  a  good 
e.'cample  of  UNDP-supported  assistance  Is 
that  being  provided  to  the  Dahomey  Min- 
istry of  Rural  Development.  This  project  is 
designed  to  help  establish  and  strengthen 
agricultural  extension  activities  oriented  to- 
ward the  mobilization  and  training  rta-al 
youth  within  the  framework  of  rural  youth 
clubs.  The  clubs  provide  instruction  in  mod- 
ern farming  techniques  to  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  9-15.  They  also  benefit  from 
the  regular  agricultural  broadcasts  assisted 
by  a  UNDP-flnanced  Rural  Educational 
Broadcasting  project.  Club  members  culti- 
vate model  farms,  which  are  operated  along 
commercial  lines  and  also  serve  as  dem- 
onstration centres  for  farmers  in  the  sur- 
rounding rural  areas.  Young  women  In  the 
clubs  are  taught  Improved  food  processing 
techniques  and  nutritional  standards  to  be 
promoted  in  rural  villages. 

In  the  first  year  of  project  operations, 
more  than  200  rural  youth  clubs  were  estab- 
lished with  some  3,500   members   in   all. 

In  a  world  struggling  to  deal  with 
dwindling  supplies  of  natural  resources, 
UNDP  is  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  uncovering  previously  untapped 
reserves  of  such  vital  minerals.  Again 
from  the  Administrator's  report : 

The  Asian  region  i.s  richly  endowed  with 
nattu^l  resources,  although  In  several  coun- 
tries, such  cm  Bangladesh,  the  Khmer  Repub- 
lic, Laos,  and  the  Philippines,  systematic  na- 
tural resources  surveys  have  yet  to  be  under- 
taken or  completed.  The  picture  Is  very  dif- 
ferent In  the  Pacific  region.  Aside  from  phos- 
phate deposits  in  the  Gilbert  and  Eilice  Is- 
lands, nickel  in  New  Caledonia  and  possibly 
rich  mineral  resources  in  Papua  New  Guinea, 
very  little  is  known  of  the  natural  resources 
in  the  Pacific  coimtrles  receiving  UNDP  as- 
sistance. In  Asia,  many  countries.  Including 
Burma,  India,  Indonesia  and  Malavsla,  are 
known  to  be  rich  in  minerals  and  other  nat- 
ural resources.  At  least  13  Asian  countries 
have  very  large  or  significant  iron  ore  re- 
serves. whUe  five  pos.sess  subsUntial  chrome 
deposits.  la  about  11  countries,  significant 
reserves  of  manganese,  zinc,  lead,  bauxite, 
tungsten,  copper,  gold,  silver  and  several  rare 
nUnerals  are  known  to  exist.  A  .sizable  por- 
tion of  the  worlds  tin  reserves  Is  also  located 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Malaysia,  Thailand  and 
Indonesia  are  among  the  world's  four  top 
producers  of  tin. 

With  respect  to  energy,  in  addition  to  Iran 
and  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Brunei  have 
substantial  oil  reserves.  India,  which  cur- 
rently produces  only  a  third  of  its  oil  needs 
from  Inland  oil  fields,  is  reported  to  have 
made  significant  new  oU  discoveries  in  off- 
shore areas  near  Bombay.  Other  countries 
believed  to  have  oil  reserves  Include  Afghan- 
istan, Burma.  Paftlstan,  and  the  Philippines 
Many  Asian  couiitries.  including  Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh,  India,  Iran  and  Pakistan,  are 
also  known  to  have  natural  gas  reserves  which 
could  prove  of  great  economic  significance 
if  developed  for  producing  much-needed 
fertUizers.  In  terms  cf  quantity,  the  regions 
coal  reserves  exceed  those  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  combined.  In  addition,  most  Asian  coun- 
tries possess  a  major  non-cajbon  based  energy 
resource  in  the  form  of  their  river  sys- 
tems ,  .  . 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  proj- 
ects In  which  UNDP  devotes  its  efforts. 
This  section  of  the  report  gives  us  a 
greater  insight  into  the  types  of  activities 
necessary  for  the  economic  stabilization 
of  LDC's.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  close  attention  to  this  report.  The 
information  flow,  which  many  in  the 
Congress  allege  is  unsatisfactory,  is  con- 
siderable if  we  would  only  take  the  time 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  number  of  docu- 
ments published  for  our  use. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
second  section  of  the  Administrator's 
Report  on  1974  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows: 

Selected  Activities   by   Reoion 

In  quantitative  terms,  UNDP  registered 
increases  in  both  approval  actions  and  field 
expenditures  among  countries  in  each  of  its 
four  regional  bureaus  in  1974.  (Expenditure 
increases  are  not  adequately  reflected  in 
Table  2  of  the  annex  to  this  report,  because 
figures  for  1974  are  provisional  and  because 
a  portion  of  total  field  expenditures  is  un- 
distributed by  country  and  region.)  In  the 
African  region,  new  commitments  rose  64 
per  cent;  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  66  per  cent; 
in  Europe,  Oie  Mediterr.inean  and  the  Middle 
East,  104  per  cent;  and  in  Latin  America  13 
per  cent. 

These  overall  Increases,  while  Impressive, 
give  only  broad  quantitative  measurements 
of  what  the  Progranune  Is  actually  doing. 
This  chapter  therefore  describes  some  of  the 
salient  project  activities  carried  out  In  each 
of  the  four  regions  and  at  the  global  and 
Interregional  levels  In  1974,  stressing  trends 
in  the  Programme's  work.  Indicating  some 
of  Its  results  and  selecting  out  for  particular 
analytical  attention  four  major  fields  of  spe- 
cial Importance  to  development  efforts  at  this 
time.  These  are:  Integrated  rural  develop- 
ment in  Africa;  natural  resources  develop- 
ment in  Asia  and  the  Pacific;  transfers  of 
high-level  technology  in  Europe,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Middle  East;  and  regional 
integration  efforts  In  Latin  America. 

AFRICA 

■The  year  1974  was  fraught  with  difflculties 
and  disappointments  for  many  countries  in 
Africa.  Poor  weather,  greatly  Increased  oil 
import  bills  and  high  rates  of  internal  Infla- 
tion afllicted  many  nations.  Such  problems 
led.  among  other  things,  to  food  shortages, 
severe  balance-of-payments  difficulties  and 
lower  rates  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. In  the  Sudano-Sahellan  region  heavy 
rains  brought  hopes  for  an  end  to  several 
years  of  drought,  but  In  their  stead  intro- 
duced new  problems.  In  Mall,  Niger  and 
Upper  Volta,  torrential  rains  left  manv  peo- 
ple homeless  and  devastated  much  of  the 
•sorghum,  millet  and  groundnut  crops.  Be- 
cause they  al.so  washed  out  bridges  and  roads, 
the  rains  made  the  transport  of  relief  food 
and  other  supplies  very  difficult.  Similarly, 
in  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  heavv  rains  brought 
extensive  damage  to  crops.  In  Rwanda,  where 
two  million  people  were  adversely  affected 
the  Government  declared  a  national  dis- 
aster and  requested  International  relief 
assistance. 

In  other  regions  of  Africa,  drought  con- 
tinued to  spread  during  1974  with  large- 
scale  loss  of  crops  and  livestock.  Countries 
most  affected  included  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  Other  coun- 
tries such  as  Cameroon,  Central  African 
Republic,  Dahomey,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast, 
Kenya,  Nigeria.  Tanzania,  Togo  aid  Zaire 
also  suffered  seriously,  particularly  with  re- 


gard to  the  Impact  upon  the  balance  of 
payments  of  these  countries.  Drought  re- 
duced coffee  production  available  for  export 
In  Ethiopia,  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya  and  Tan- 
zania; cotton  production  in  Cameroon 
groundnuts  in  Nigeria.  It  pushed  up  import : 
of  such  staple  food  grains  as  maize,  rice  ami 
wheat  to  compensate  for  lower  domestic  pro- 
duction. Loss  of  livestock  was  particularly 
serious  for  the  Sahelian  countries,  Somalia 
and  Ethiopia,  each  heavily  dependent  for  its 
foreign  exchange  earnings  on  the  report  of 
animal  products. 

In  mld-1973,  UNDP  established  a  $5  mil- 
lion Sahelian  fund  to  help  finance  rehabili- 
tation activities  in  this  region.  Sahelian 
countries  made  valuable  use  of  these  funds 
in  1974.  {See  page  60,  below,  for  detaUs.) 
During  the  same  period,  UNDP  participated 
in  the  planning  of  short,  medium  and  longer 
term  drought  relief  and  rehabUitatlon  pro- 
grammes for  Ethiopia,  Involving  co-ordinated 
assistance  from  various  bilateral.  Interna- 
tional and  voluntary  agency  sources.  Later 
in  1974,  UNDP  helped  to  Initiate  the  formu- 
lation of  a  drought  recovery  programme  for 
Somalia. 

During  1974,  also,  many  African  countries 
became  painfully  aware  of  theh-  dependence 
upon  petroleum  Imports  for  transport,  power 
production  and  Industrial  activities,  and  of 
the  impact  the  Increased  cost  of  these  im- 
ports was  having  on  their  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  The  Secretary-General's 
.Special  Account  provided  balance-of-pay- 
ments assistance  to  seven  African  countries 
in  particularly  severe  straits— $1  million  to 
the  Central  African  Republic,  $0.5  million 
to  Chad,  $1.8  million  to  Kenya,  $1  million 
to  Madagascar,  $2.5  million  to  Mall,  $0.8 
million  to  Sierra  Leone  and  $2.5  million  to 
the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania.  It  was 
evident  that  without  substantial  financial 
assistance  and  the  development  of  alternate 
sources  of  energy,  continued  economic  and 
social  development  could  still  be  critically 
Impaired  by  the  drain  on  foreign  exchange. 
Two  other  events  of  1974  could  have  po- 
tential significance  to  the  future  of  African 
development.  They  are  the  actions  taken  to 
liberate  Portugal's  African  colonies  (see  page 
62)  and  steps  to  expand  co-operation  be- 
tween UNDP  and  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa,  Including 
establishment  of  a  liaison  office  in  Addis 
Ababa. 

Evidence  of  progress 
Despite  such  severe  problems,  there  were 
numerous  signs  in  1974  that,  given  the 
means,  the  countries  of  Africa  could  work 
successfully  toward  the  fulfillment  of  their 
development  goals.  The  experience  of  UNDP 
was  indicative  of  what  could  be  accom- 
plished. Pour  good  examples  are  assistance 
to  the  Pan  African  Telecommunications 
Survey,  the  Nigerian  Civil  Aviation  Centre, 
the  Concessions  Secretariat  of  Liberia's  Nat- 
ural Resources  Administration  and  the  agri- 
cultural extension  .services  in  Dahomey. 

Twenty-eight  countries  In  East  and  West 
Africa  co-operated  In  the  Pan  African  Tele- 
communications Survey.  Its  objective  is  to 
strengthen  and  link  the  national  telecom- 
munications networks  of  the  nations  in- 
volved. Telecommunications  within  Africa 
have  been  extremely  poor  in  the  past,  with 
countries  of  the  region  exhibiting  the  lowest 
telephone  density  in  the  world.  Telephone 
and  cable  communication  between  countries 
often  had  to  be  routed  via  Europe.  The  Pan 
African  Telecommunications  Survey  followed 
up  on  an  earlier  preliminary  study  conducted 
in  1968-69,  which  Identified  31  international 
links  as  necessary,  most  of  them  likely  to 
prove  profitable  within  five  years  of  the  sys- 
tem's establishment. 

The  detailed  pre-luvestment  surveys  sub- 
contracted by  ITU  In  the  1971-74  period 
mad©  recommendations  for  an  Integrated, 
high  quality  and  economically  viable  regional 
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transmission  network  covering  20,000  km.  of 
tran.smlsslon  routes  and  18  International 
switching  centres.  Each  of  the  African  coun- 
trie-  was  to  Ije  provided  with  complete  tender 
specifications  for  the  transmisssion  routes 
ai'ri  switching  centres  of  Interest  to  It.  As  a 
re^iili  of  the  survey,  a  sln[;le  common  re- 
i^ional  signalling  .system  and  a  continental 
spproRCh  to  tariffs  and  revenue  calcnlatiou.s 
were  also  agreed  upon.  By  tlie  end  of  1974, 
linn  commitments  for  the  financing  of  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  estimated  *120  million 
required  to  set  up  the  totr.l  network  had  been 
obtained  from  bilateral  and  multilateral  li- 
iiaiicial  institutions  and  agencies.  Eight 
countries  have  already  .started  implementa- 
tion of  their  sections  of  the  I'cr  work  by  issu- 
ing tenders. 

UNDP-financed  assistance  to  tl.e  Nigerian 
Civil  Aviation  Centre  was  designed  to 
stiengthen  the  training  being  oirercd  to  pro- 
fessional air  pilots  and  grnui-.d  support  per- 
sonnel. Fields  covered  included  flight  in- 
struction, aircraft  and  radio  maintenance 
and  air  traffic  services.  Tlie  instruction  con- 
formed to  the  pertinent  standards,  practices 
and  guidelines  established  iind  recommended 
by  ICAO  worldwide.  In  the  1968-1974  period. 
549  nationals  had  undertaken  courses  and 
451  had  successfully  completed  them.  While 
the  bulk  of  the  trainees  have  been  Nigerian, 
personnel  from  Cameroon,  Ghana,  Lesotho, 
Liberia,  Mall,  Niger.  Pakistan.  Rwanda,  Sierra 
Leone,  Somalia.  Sudan  and  Sv.a?Jland  have 
also  participated.  A  major  lactor  in  the  Cen- 
tre's success  has  been  the  support  given  its 
operations  by  Nigerian  Airwiiys,  State  Gov- 
ernments, private  companies  and  other  ageu- 
dos,  which  sponsored  most  of  the  trainees. 

UNDP  assistance  to  the  Liberian  Natural 
Resources  Administration  was  designed  to 
a.s,sist  In  the  establishment  and  initial  opera- 
tion of  a  Concessions  Secretariat.  The  Secre- 
tariat would  review  and  analyze  existing 
concession  agreements  with  foreign  and  lo- 
cal Investors;  evaluate  new  projects  for  the 
development  of  natural  resource.s  and  allied 
indtistries;  and  undertake  studies  of  trends 
in  concession  policies,  including  such  mat- 
ters as  taxation,  marketing,  shipping  and 
related  documentation  at  the  international 
level.  Since  the  project  commenced  under 
United  Nations  exectitlon  in  1972,  the  inter- 
national team  has  participated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  various  new  mineral  and  forestry 
agreements,  and  the  renegotiation  of  a  num- 
ber of  existing  concession  agreements  with 
multinational  firms  with  investments  In  Li- 
beria. It  has  also  advised  the  Government  In 
its  negotiations  with  potential  foreign  In- 
vestors In  the  fields  of  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction, timber  proces-sing,  rubber  manufac- 
turing and  processing,  and  tax  policy.  The 
project  has  been  able  to  increase  signifi- 
cantly Government  revenues  derived  from 
the  extraction  and  sale  of  natural  resources 
located  within  the  country,  but  often  marked 
for  shipment  abroad. 

In  the  vital  agricultural  sector,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  UNDP-supported  assistance  is  that 
being  provided  to  the  Dahomey  Ministry  of 
Rural  Development.  This  project  is  designed 
to  help  establish  and  strengthen  agricultural 
extension  activities  oriented  toward  the 
mobilization  and  training  of  rural  youth 
within  the  framework  of  rural  youth  clubs. 
The  clubs  provide  Instruction  In  modern 
farmUig  techniques  to  young  people  between 
the  ages  9-16.  Tl\ey  also  benefit  from  the 
regular  agricultural  broadcasts  assisted  by  a 
UNDP-flnanced  Rural  Educational  Broad- 
casting project.  Club  members  cultivate 
model  farms,  which  are  operated  along  com- 
mercial lines  and  also  serve  as  demonstra- 
tion centres  for  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
rtiral  areas.  Young  women  In  the  clubs  are 
taught  Improved  food  proceeslng  tech- 
niquee  and  nutritional  standards  to  be  pro- 
moted In  rural  villages. 

In  the  first  year  of  project  operation,  more 


than  200  rural  youili  cluUs  were  established 
with  some  3,500  members  in  all.  Project  staff 
report  lliat  the  parents  and  neighboiu-s  of 
youth  participaiing  in  the  cluljs  have  aircrtdy 
shown  interest  In  .sectiring  tlie  improved 
seeds  and  adopting  the  improved  leclini- 
ques  being  employed  on  the  model  farms.  Be- 
cause of  the  initial  success  ol  the  exiLiision 
approacla  developed  in  this  project,  tlie 
WiHid  Bank  is  coiiiideiiiig  a  major  in\est- 
tneni  in  rural  agricultural  education  wliitii 
w.TUld  .strengthen  and  expand  the  youili  cMib 
aiiproavU  in  other  parts  of  Dahoney. 
Some  rrcrnl  innocotions 

III  recent  vears.  Oovernnienfs  iiovp  iiuTciis- 
in'<ly  been  requesting  more  Innovative 
lypes  of  as.sistance  designed  to  reorient 
formal  educational  systems  and  to  iiilrodure. 
experimentally,  iiew  approaches  and  techni- 
qiics  which  might  be  more  effective  in  meet- 
ing both  urban  and  particularly  rural  trained 
manpower  requirements.  Two  examples  of 
UNDP  assistance  to  reform  and  strengthen 
schools  in  rural  area-s.  and  promote  economic 
and  social  development  oi  viDnije  ronimuni- 
ties  more  directly,  can  be  lound  In  Togo 
and  the  Cameroon. 

In  Togo,  UNDP  has  been  assisting  the 
Teacl-er  Training  College,  Atakpame,  since 
1968  to  train  or  retrain  primary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  for  more  active  and  effec- 
tive participation  in  tlie  rural  development 
of  tlieir  country.  The  project's  basic  objec- 
tive is  to  develop  a  new  type  of  teacher  who 
is  qualliied  both  academically  and  practi- 
cally to  carry  out  agriculttiral  extension  and 
community  development  at  the  village  level. 
To  date  over  400  such  "teachers  rural  devel- 
opers" have  been  trained  at  the  College. 

Similarly,  in  the  Cameroon,  where  the 
Government  has  given  priority  to  reform  of 
the  primary  education  system.  UNDP  has 
been  assisting  the  Institute  for  Riu'ally- 
Oriented  Pi-lniar>'  Education  (IPARi  at 
Yaounde.  This  In.stitute  is  equipping  school 
principals  and  teachers  with  the  skills 
needed  to  reorient  rural  primary  education 
toward  two  basic  ends — helping  to  Improve 
rural  productivity  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  stimulating  increased  interest 
among  villagers  in  Government  development 
programmes  in  the  agricultural  and  social 
services  fields.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
research  and  advisory  activities  for  the  re- 
form of  primary  school  teaching:  training 
new  teachers;  retraining  existing  teachers: 
and  designing  and  producing  Improved 
teaching  materials.  Altogether  about  201 
such  primary  school  principals  and  teachers 
have  been  trained  since  the  project  com- 
menced in  1969.  The  Institute  has  also  made 
considerably  efforts  to  explain  and  gain  ac- 
ceptance for  rural  reforms  generally. 

In  Dahomey,  UNDP  assistance  to  the  Cen- 
tral Projects  Bureau  within  the  Office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Planning  provides  a 
good  example  of  a  project  which  allows  a 
Government  maximum  flexibility  In  utilizing 
UNDP  resources  to  best  advantage.  The  Di- 
rector and  all  the  technicians  of  this  Bureau 
will  be  Dahomean,  except  for  one  Project 
Manager  Expert  specializing  In  project  anal- 
ysis methodology,  who  serves  as  adviser  to 
the  Director  and  has  some  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  a  $150,000  provision  for 
consultants.  The  Director  is  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative m  Identifying  quallfled  nationals  to 
be  recruited  for  the  Central  Projects  Bureau 
with  funds  from  the  consultant  provision. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  employ  foreign 
consultants  for  specific  investment  project 
studies,  when  quallfled  Dahomeans  are  not 
available.  The  Bureau  itself  is  to  determine 
both  the  terms  of  reference  for  such  studies 
and  sub.sequent  compliance  with  those  terms. 

UNDP  assistance  to  the  Senqu  River  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Project  in  Lesotho  in- 
cludes funds  for  the  modest  capital  invest- 
ment essential  to  the  achievement  of  tech- 
nical and  pre-invosttnei  t  asnistance  objec- 


tives i'!id  is  illustralive  of  another  kind  of 
proci'durai  innovation  in  UNDP  program- 
ming. The  long-term  objective  of  this  project 
ts  to  upgrade  tlie  existing  extension  service 
m  the  areas,  to  expand  the  use  of  sound  agri- 
cultural practices,  to  promote  land  consei  - 
valinn  and  lo  develDp  the  data  and  method - 
oU>g^•  fc>r  a  ronipreliensive  rural  development 
scheme,  with  IDA  tlnancing.  The  project  in- 
cludes, inlcr  tilia.  a  provision  for  the  cstat>- 
Ushnieiit  of  a  revolving  fund  which  woxild 
provide  short-  and  medium-term  credit  to 
district  farmers.  The  credit  would  tie  ii.sed 
for  tlie  purchase  of  improved  livestock;  sea- 
sonal Inputs  for  crop  production,  including 
improved  seeds  and  fertilizers;  livestock 
autlheliiiinthics  and  dipping  agents;  irriga- 
tion equipment:  and  four  tractor  units. 
Hural  development  in  Africa 

In  a  Very  reiil  .stiise,  rural  deve!opn-.ef.t 
eflcrts  have  con.^tituted  the  heart  of  UNDP- 
supported  activities  in  the  African  region. 
In  tropical  Africa  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  population  lives  In  rural  areas,  and 
about  80  per  cent  of  this  rural  poprilatton  is 
employed  In  agriculture  and  animal  hus- 
bandry. It  has  loeen  estimated  that  as  nuich 
as  70  per  cent  of  the  land,  and  60  per  cent 
nf  the  labour  force,  are  devoted  to  subsist- 
ence farming.  Because  of  the  magnitude  and 
preponderance  of  this  activity.  It  is  clear  that 
any  strategy  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction, employment  and  income  must  focus 
on  the  characterl.stics  of  traditional  agricul- 
ture, the  various  factors  motivating  pea.sants 
and  the  broad  requirements  involved  in  the 
transition  to  more  productive  and  reward- 
ing farming. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  programme 
assistance  In  Africa  goes  to  projects  In  the 
agrlcultiuil  sector.'  A  substantial  amount  of 
assistance  in  other  sectors — industry,  educa- 
tion, health — is  also  concentrated  in  rural 
areas.  The  bulk  of  such  activities  is  designed 
to  strengthen  institutions  and  services  of 
direct  or  indirect  benefit  to  traditional  farm- 
ers and  their  families,  expanding  rural  pro- 
duction. Incomes  and  employment. 

Within  the  agricultural  sector  per  sr,  th« 
preponderance  of  UNDP-suppoiied  assist- 
ance is  devoted  to  national  research  and  ex- 
tension training  programmes.  In  the  last  .sev- 
eral years,  more  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
integrated  projects  which  promote  mixed 
farming  (i.e.,  both  crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction) and  which  help  strengthen  institu- 
tional arrangements  for  the  supply  of  credit . 
other  liirming  Inpuu  and  for  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  produce.  Ihese  project j> 
are  generally  designed  to  achieve  comprehen- 
.slve  agricultural  development  in  a  desig- 
nated pilot  area.  Lesotho's  Senqu  River  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Project,  mentioned  »i>ove. 
is  Illustrative  of  this  kind  of  integrated  area 
development  scheme  in  that  it  is  designed 
to  organize  farmers  and  to  provide  the  Im- 
proved package  of  fanning  inputs  and  prac- 
tices required  to  encourage  adoption  by  tra- 
ditional producers.  The  work  plan  Lor  this 
project  includes: 

(i)  Concentration  of  extension  training 
efforts  in  seven  ''intensive  input"  or  pilot 
areas; 

(ii)  Organization  of  farmer  coannlt lets  for 
extension  purposes; 

(ill)  Utilization  of  a  package  of  improved 
cropping  inputs  and  practices  developed  by  a 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)— 
Swedl.-.h  International  Development  Author- 
ity (SIDA)  Cooperative  Fertilis'er  Trial  Pro- 
gramme; 

(Iv)  Promotion  of  improved  animal  stock 
and  animal  husbandry  practices: 


•  During  1974,  UNDP  was  financing  In 
Africa:  83  projects  concerned  vrtth  the  pro- 
duction of  grains,  legumes  and  other  crops; 
102  livestock  development  projects;  and  52 
projects  concerned  with  promotion  of  Inland 
and  offshore  fisheries  development. 
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(v)  Promotion  of  son  conservation  meas- 
ures; 

(vl)  Establishment  of  a  short-  and  me- 
dium-term revolving  credit  fund  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  crop  and  livestock  Inputs; 

(vll)  tJtUlzatlon  of  the  marketing  exper- 
tise of  a  separate  PAO  Planning  and  Market- 
ing Team  as  required: 

(vlll)  On-going  evaluation  to  enable  ob- 
jective, reliable  assessment  of  progress;  and 
(Ix)  The  ultimate  formi'latlon,  based  on 
project  findings,  of  a  comprehensive  rural 
development  plan  for  the  entire  area  (to  be 
financed  with  external  asslstanc?). 

A  further  essential  Ingredient  was  strong 
governmental  support  for  these  activities. 
The  design  of  the  Senqua  River  Agricultural 
Extension  Project  Is  based  broadly  on  that  of 
Lesotho's  earlier,  successful  Lerlbe  Pilot  Agri- 
cultural Scheme,  supported  by  UNDP  and 
executed  by  PAO. 

The  Integrated  agricultural  d-velopment 
approach  of  the  highly  successfvU  Matourkou 
Agricultural  Centre  project  In  Upper  Volta  Is 
similar  to  that  adopted  In  the  two  Lesotho 
projects.  During  the  first  phase  of  UNDP 
assistance  to  this  Centre  (1963-1968),  activi- 
ties focused  on  developing  prototypes  de- 
signed to  lift  famUy  farms  above  the  sub- 
sistence level,  on  training  progressive  farmer 
leaders  and  agricultural  extension  personnel, 
and  on  conducting  demonstration  activities 
and  pracUcal  research  on  Improved  crops  and 
farming  practices.  During  the  second  phase 
( 1968-1973) ,  project  objectives  were  expanded 
to  Include,  inter  alia,  strengthening  of  train- 
ing activities,  the  Introduction  of  livestock 
development  actlvlUes.  the  production  of  Im- 
proved seed  for  distribution  and.  Importantly 
the  establishment  for  demonstration  and 
evaluation  purposes  of  a  well-defined  pilot 
area  for  experimental  agricultural  extension 
work. 

The  current  third  phase  of  assistance  to  the 
Matourkou  Centre  (1973-1978)  builds 
methodically  on  the  results  produced  by  the 
first  two  phases.  It  seeks  to  strengthen  and 
expand  training  courses  for  all  middle-level 
agricultural  technicians  in  the  country,  and 
Intensify  pilot  area  development  activities  to 
determine  how  successful  results  can  best  be 
applied  on  a  national  basis.  The  Government 
has  adopted  the  area  development  methodol- 
ogy worked  out  experimentally  at  the  Ma- 
tourkou Centre  for  Introduction  throughout 
the  country,  and  agricultural  technicians 
trained  at  the  Centre  are  playing  a  central 
role  m  this  replication  process. 

Integrated  approach 
The  difficulties  encountered  by  a  UNDP- 
flnanced  market  gardening  project  In  Gabon 
serve  to  confirm  the  advantages  of  the  Inte- 
grated, step-by-step  agricultural  development 
approach  described  above.  They  also  under- 
score the  vital  Importance  of  strong  Govern- 
ment commitment  to  broad-based  rural  de- 
velopment. This  project,  which  commenced 
In  1971,  was  designed  to  develop  a  methodol- 
op  for  establishing  a  "green  belt"  around 
Gabon's  capital,  in  which  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  would  be  grown  to  replace  Im- 
ports, and  to  provide  productive  employment 
for  young  farmers.  Project  activities  were  to 
include  establishment  of  20  pilot  or  model 
farms  on  a  ten  hectare  site,  development  of 
a  fruit-tree  nursery  and  an  analytical  study 
of  economic  Incentives  needed  to  grow  fruit 
and  vegetables,  based  on  availability  and 
costs  of  equipment,  production  Inputs,  trans- 
portatlon  and  credit. 

As  of  June  1974.  however,  only  11  market 
farmers  had  been  settled  by  the  project  This 
disappointing  performance  was  due  to  a  niun- 
bsr  of  factors.  Including  lack  of  agricultural 
credit,  inadequate  provision  of  counterpart 
staff  and  funding  by  the  Government,  and 
the  higher  salaries  and  more  favourable  con- 
ditions of  employment  offered  by  the  modem 
urban  sector,  where  a  labour  shortage  ex- 
isted. UNDP-flnanced  assistance  In  support 


of  market  gardening  ended  In  December 
1974.  and  full  responsibility  for  continued 
project  activities  was  transferred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  variant  miUtl-project  approach  to  Inte- 
grated rural  development  is  under  way  in 
Liberia  where  some  68  per  cent  of  the  total 
XJNDP  effort  is  now  de\'oted  to  supporting  a 
National    programme   of    Integrated    Rural/ 
Regional  Development.  The  programme  con- 
sists of  13  projects  executed  by  seven  United 
Nations  Agencies  and  involving  13  Govern- 
mental  ministries   and   agencies.   It   Is   also 
supported  with  complementary  Inputs  from 
10  otl:cr  multUateral   and   bilateral  donors. 
Components  include  the  creation  of  special 
community   schools,    rural-oriented    teacher 
training,    establishment    of    demonstration 
farms    and    small-scale    Industrial    estates, 
preparatory  assistance  for  agrlculttu-al  credit 
facilities,  rural  road  construction,  community 
planning  programmes.  weU-drlUlng  projects, 
extension  of  postal  services  and  a  number 
of  projects  designed  specifically   to  expand 
and  improve  agricultural  productivity.  The 
projects  are  being   carried   forward   around 
so-called  "community  growth  centres"  in  se- 
lected parts  of  the  country  where  conditions 
for  successful  Implementation  are  favourable. 
In    related    efforts.    UNDP   has   also    been 
substantially  Increasing  Its  assistance  to  the 
development  of  small-scale  industry  in  rural 
areas  of  Africa  over  the  last  five  years.  Such 
projects  often  Include  advice  on  smaU  In- 
dustry development  policy.  Identification  of 
new  small  industry  feaslbUlty  studies,  provi- 
sion of   technical   and   managerial   advisory 
assistance  to  entrepreneurs  and  training  of 
nationals  to   administer   Industrial   support 
services.  Many  of  these  projects  have  proved 
difficult  to  Implement  successfully.  Two  ma- 
jor difficulties  stem  from  the  fact  that  many 
governmental  small  Industry  administrations 
are    relatively    new.    understaffed,    underfi- 
nanced and  inexperienced  and  from  difficul- 
ties  In   recruiting   qualified  small   Industry 
experts  to  work  for  extended  periods  of  time 
In  remote  rural  areas. 

A  number  of  lessons  have  been  learned 
from  UNDP's  experience  with  small-scale  in- 
dustrial development  projects  In  rural  areas. 
One  is  the  need  to  ensure  mobilization  of 
the  'critical  minimum  mass"  of  financing 
required  to  promote  small-scale  Industrial 
development  effectively.  In  this  connexion, 
greater  resort  to  "multl-bl '  arrangements, 
such  as  were  worked  out  with  SIDA  for  joint 
assistance  to  Botswana's  Enterprises  Develop- 
ment Agency,  is  effective.  Second,  UNDP-fi- 
nanced  projects  designed  to  expand  the  total 
number  of  capable,  effective  African  entre- 
preneurs can  be  strengthened  by  imdertaking 
preliminary  systemmatlc  stirveys  of  existing 
small  business  enterprises,  in  order  to  Iden- 
tify entrepeneurs  with  greatest  promise,  and 
by  channelling  a.sslstance  to  them. 

UNDP-flnanced  activities  In  Africa  In  the 
agricultural,  small  Industry,  rural  educa- 
tion and  public  health  fields  have  Increas- 
ingly been  designed  along  multldlsclpllnary, 
Intersectoral  lines  In  order  to  cope  more  ef- 
fectively with  the  complex  requisites  for  up- 
grading and  Improving  services  at  the  village 
level.  It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent 
that  progress  In  one  sector  Is  dependent  In 
part  on  progress  achieved  In  other  sectors. 
Smce  1968,  UNDP  has  undertaken  six  such 
integrated  rural  development  schemes,  apply- 
ing Intersectoral  approaches  to  the  experi- 
mental development  of  pUot  areas  as  a  basis 
for  wider  application  of  successful  techniques 
and  approaches  at  a  later  stage.  These  proj- 
ects were  imdertaken  In  Burundi  (the  Can- 
kuzo  Mosso  Region),  Chad  (the  Ouaddal 
Region),  the  Congo  (the  Pool  Region).  Mad- 
agascar (the  Androy  Region)  and  Nigeria 
(in  the  Western  State).  There  is  widespread 
recognition  within  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem that  the  integrated  approach  to  rural 
development  is  essential  if  rural  productivity, 
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output,  employment  opportunities  and  In- 
comes are  to  be  Increased  substantially 
among  traditional  producers.  Both  the 
UNDP  and  the  major  Executing  Agencies  aip. 
presently  assessing  experience  with  a  view 
to  determining  how  assistance  In  support  of 
broadly  based  riu-al  development  can  be 
more  effectively  provided. 


ASIA    AND    THE    PACIFIC; 

Covering  less  than  a  third  of  the  global 
land  surface,  the  Asia  and  the  Pacific  region 
contains  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  world's 
four  bUlion  people.  It  includes  the  world's 
most  populous  developing  countries,  experl- 
encmg  acute  population  pressure  on  their 
natural  resources.  In  1974,  most  of  the  coun- 
tries In  the  region,  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
suffered  from  "stagflation"— economic  stag- 
nation or  recession  alongside  galloping  infla- 
tion. Also  in  1974,  the  traditionally  precari- 
ous balance-of-payments  position  of  many 
Asian  and  Pacific  countries  came  under  se- 
vere strain  from  many  sources,  lncludin<' 
the  increased  cost  of  oU.  fertilizers  and  food- 
grains.  Because  of  the  four-fold  Jump  In  oil 
prices  since  1973,  for  example,  India  had  to 
spend  some  $1.3  billion  more  In  1974  than  In 
1972  for  oU  Imports.  Increased  oil  prices  also 
contributed  to  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of 
fertilizers,  placing  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  average  farmers  in  the  region.  This  re- 
sulted In  reduced  agricultural  production  In 
many  of  the  region's  developing  countries 
which  have,  anyway,  to  rely  on  imports  to 
supplement  domestic  food  production. 

The  shortage  and  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
fertilizers  slowed  the  productive  gains  of  the 
"Green  Revolution."  In  one  West  Asian  coun- 
try rice  prodxictlon  fell  40  per  cent  below  the 
expected  level  because  of  the  shortage  of 
fertilizers.  In  addition,  many  countries  in  the 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  region,  including  some 
of  the  most  populous  such  as  India  and 
Bangladesh,  suffered  severe  crop  losses  due 
to  drought,  floods  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters. For  countries  faced  with  the  need  for 
Increased  Imports,  high  foodgrain  prices  In 
the  world  market  proved  almost  the  prover- 
bial last  straw,  depleting  foreign  exchange 
reserves  and,  in  several  countries,  jeopardiz- 
ing national  development  plans. 

Trends  in  UNDP  activities 
Under  the  region's  approved  country  pro- 
grammes, 26  per  cent  of  overall  resources 
have  been  allocated  to  agriculture  and  re- 
lated fields.  Many  such  projects  have  already 
yielded  substantial  results,  either  in  the  way 
of  Increased  agricultural  productivity  or  by 
demonstrating  the  Importance  of  land  de- 
velopment and  Improved  farming  techniques 
to  cultivators  at  the  village  level.  For  ex- 
ample: 

In  the  PhUlppUxes,  UNDP's  assistance  to 
the  Laguna  de  Bay  Development  Authority 
has  led  to  a  nearly  three-fold  Increase  In  the 
mllkflsh  catch  from  experiment  fish  farms 
In  Laguana  de  Bay,  near  Manila. 

The  Government  of  India  plans  to  Improve 
agrlcultmal    productivity    over    15    million 
hectares  of  water-logged  land  through  the 
construction  of  field  channels,  drains   land 
reclamation  and  Irrigation  following  a  suc- 
cessful demonstration  by  UNDP  experts  of 
the  feasibility  of  such  measures  In  Rajasthan. 
■nie  recently  approved  South  China  Sea 
Fisheries  Development  and  Coordinating  Pio- 
gramme  has  established  CTNDP's  rising  con- 
cern for,  and  response  to.  the  priority  need 
for  higher  protein  diets  In  the  region    'Hie 
five-year  regional  project  alms  at  Increas- 
ing the  fi.sh  catch  in  the  South  China  Sea  by 
promoting  modern  fisheries  techniques  and 
the  co-ordinated  development  and  rational 
utilization  of  the  region's  fisheries  resources. 
Though  almost  every  country  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  has  suffered  to  some  degree  from 
the  worldwide  energy  crisis,  four— Bangla- 
desh.  India.   Pakistan   and   Sri   Lanka— are 
among  those  most  seriously  affected  by  It. 
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Through  a  number  of  large-  and  small-scale 
projects,  XTNDP  has  been  Intenslfymg  its 
support  for  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries In  the  region  to  locate  and  develop  new 
energy  sources.  In  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan. 
ITNDP  is  funding  comprehensive  energy  sur- 
vey.'' to  assist  the  Governments  in  formulat- 
in;^  optimum  national  energy  policies  based 
\ipon  an  assessment  of  their  existing  and 
potential  energy  resources.  UNDP  Is  also 
supporting  the  survey  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
(ESCAP)  for  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
developing  unconventlon.M  energy  resource.s, 
including  geothermal,  solar  sad  wind  re- 
sources and  the  use  of  oreanic  materials  in- 
cluding human  and  animal  wastes,  house 
refuse,  domestic  garbage  aud  bagasse,  to 
produce  bio-gas  for  cooking,  heating  and 
power  generation  and  organic  fertilizers. 

Asian  and  Pacific  coimtrles  are  now  en- 
gaged In  a  sustained  drive  to  expand  trade 
among  themselves  and  with  countries  out- 
side the  region.  Through  country  and  re- 
gional projects,  UNDP  has  been  supporting 
these  efforts.  For  example,  with  UNDP  sup- 
port, the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  Is  assist- 
ing Asian  and  Pacific  countries  In  expand- 
ing Intrareglonal  trade.  Under  another  re- 
gional project,  UNCTAD  is  providing  advl.sory 
.services  and  other  assistance  to  some  coun- 
tries in  this  region  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
better  trading  terms  lor  themselves  in  the 
nuUtllateral  trade  negotiations  which  began 
In  September  1973.  UNDP  has  also  agreed 
to  help  the  recently  e.stablished  Asian  Clear- 
ing Union  In  training  Its  staff  and  in  orga- 
nizing study  toxirs  for  its  personnel  to  similar 
clearing  unions  In  Latin  America.  The  Union, 
endorsed  by  Bangladesh,  India,  Iran.  Nepal, 
Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka,  aims  to  promote  the 
use  of  regional  currencies  for  intra-reglonal 
transactions,  thereby  contributing  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  among  participating  coun- 
tries. 

In  addition,  several  countries,  with  tech- 
nical support  from  UNDP,  are  promoting 
product  standardization  and  quality  control 
with  a  view  to  boosting  their  exports.  Thai- 
land's Industrial  Standards  Institute,  set  up 
with  UNDP  assistance,  plans  to  institute 
quality  controls  on  selected,  major  export 
commodities.  Including  tapioca  and  canned 
pineapples.  UNDP  is  also  helping  the  re- 
gion's developing  countries  to  acquire 
capabilities  for  producing  finished  products 
for  export.  In  Sri  Lanka.  UNDP  is  assisting 
in  setting  up  a  workshop  to  train  gemcutters 
m  modern  methods  of  cutting,  polishing  and 
engraving  precious  stones  for  export.  Simi- 
larly, Afghanistan,  for  centuries  an  exporter 
of  raw  hides  and  skins,  is  being  helped  to 
develop  a  modern  leather  and  leather-goods 
export  Industry. 

Impact  of  the  Progravime's  Work 

Rapid  social  and  economic  development 
depends  in  good  part  on  adequate  Infrastruc- 
tures— roads,  commxinlcatlons,  power  plants, 
etc.  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  UNDP  Is  working 
to  strengthen  this  sector  as  a  base  for  eco- 
nomic advancement.  Malaysia,  for  example, 
plans  to  spend  some  $52  million  for  con- 
.structlng  a  deepsea  port  near  Kuantan,  about 
200  kilometres  northeast  of  Kuala  Lumpur. 
The  port  was  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  Regional  Transport  Survey 
(funded  jointly  by  UNDP,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  United  States).  At  a 
cost  of  about  $172  million,  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines  Is  to  Improve  road  and  air 
transport  facilities  in  Luzon,  the  archi- 
pelago's largest  and  most  densely  populated 
island.  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  UNDP-supported  Philip- 
pine Transport  Survey  In  1970.  UNDP  has 
also  been  providing  technical  support  to  the 
project  for  setting  up  a  14,500-kIlometre 
TransAslan  Railway,  which  v  ill  link  Istan- 


bul with  Singapore  and.  through  a  ferry 
service,  with  Indonesia.  When  completed,  the 
TransAslan  Railway  will  shorten  dlstance.s 
between  many  International  trade  and  traf- 
fic centres  In  Asia  and  Europe. 

Improved  public  health  facilities  and  ur- 
ban planning  are  Increasingly  important 
components  in  the  effort  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems created  by  large-scale  migration  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  In  many  of  the  region's 
developing  countries.  These  efforts  are  re- 
ceiving considerable  UNDP  backing.  In 
Burma  UNDP  experts  assisted  Burmese  en- 
gliieer.-i  in  preparing  the  design  of  Pvigyi 
re.servoir,  which  Is  to  be  constructed  as  part 
of  a  $31  million  scheme  for  more  than  dou- 
bling the  pure  water  supply  in  Rangoon.  In 
Pakistan.  UNDP  Is  assisting  In  the  prepara- 
tion ot  a  master  plan  for  the  urban  develop- 
ment of  the  Karaclii  metropolitan  area.  Un- 
der a  regional  pjoject  UNDP  is  helping  a 
number  of  Asian  and  Pacific  countries  In 
making  public  health  an  Integral  part  of 
their  socio-economic  development  planning. 
Officials  trained  under  this  project  are  al- 
ready occupying  positions  of  responsibility 
In  llie  health  ministries  of  every  participat- 
ing country.  The  project  has  also  assisted  the 
Governments  of  Indonesia.  Thailand  and  Sri 
Lanka  in  the  development  of  health  man- 
power studies,  as  well  as  with  advisory  serv- 
ices and  training  in  health  planning  and 
economies  In  a  number  of  countries. 

UNDP  has  also  been  supporting  the  Joint 
efforts  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Hong  Kong. 
Laos.  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand 
to  reduce  the  destruction  caused  by  typhoons 
through  the  establishment  of  an  advance 
warning  and  typhoon  forecasting  sj^tem  in 
the  area.  The  Incidence  of  such  typhoons 
and  the  destruction  they  wTeak  are  well 
known,  and  the  toll  on  economic  and  social 
development  is  often  severe.  Precautionary 
action  could  imiit  the  destruction  stemming 
from  these  typhoons,  and  the  programme 
supported  by  UNDP  alms  to  construct  a  net- 
work of  meteorological  observation  stations 
and  telecommunication  facilities  In  each  of 
the  participating  countries  to  afford  advance 
warning.  In  addition,  the  programme  assists 
In  the  development  of  hydrologlcal  networks, 
flood  prevention  measures  and  national 
dlsa.ster  plans  designed  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact of  typhoons  once  they  have  struck. 

There  are  areas  in  Asia  where  climatic  con- 
ditions are  too  dry  to  allow  effective  year- 
round  farming  of  that  staple  of  all  Asian  food 
crops,  rice.  Irrigation  and  diversification  are 
often  the  answer,  and  in  Northeast  Thailand 
a  UNDP-supported  project  is  currently  dem- 
onstrating what  can  be  accomplished  through 
proper  water  management  combined  with 
better  land  use.  Northeast  Thailand  is  a 
thinly  populated  area  comprising  about  a 
third  of  the  nation's  arable  land.  In  part, 
because  of  the  UNDP-supported  Irrigated 
farming  project  at  Huey  Sithon.  this  once 
sterile  and  unproductive  region  of  subsist- 
ence farmers  Is  becoming  Thailand's  hope  for 
future  food  production.  With  the  land  use 
and  Irrigation  techniques  developed  at  Huey 
Sithon.  farms  In  the  area  no  longer  remain 
idle  during  the  dry  season.  Crops  of  peanuts, 
cucumbers,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes  and 
melon  now  flow  to  urban  and  export  markets, 
and  the  potential  of  the  area  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  realized. 

It  took  many  years  of  persuasion  and  dem- 
onstration to  convince  the  farmers  of  the 
Huey  Sithon  area  that  they  could  accomplish 
more  by  growing  such  crops  In  the  dry  season 
than  by  offering  their  labour  in  neighboring 
towns.  Now  their  success  story  is  being  dls- 
semmated  to  other,  similarly  sceptical  farm- 
ers throughout  the  Northeast  by  extension 
workers  trained  at  the  Huey  Sithon  demon- 
stration farm.  By  mld-1975,  trainees  from 
Laos  will  join  Thai  experts  In  the  extension 
work  under  way,  and  the  rewards  of  dryland 
farming  will  beigin  to  .spread  throughout  the 
region. 


Some  recent  innovations 


UNDP  Is  also  exploring  new  approaches  to 
deal  with  special  problems  of  countries  or 
groups  of  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific  re- 
gion. In  Nepal,  for  instance,  UNDP  has  agreed 
to  finance  engineering  studies  for  three  light- 
duty,  all-purpose  commercial  cargo  cable- 
ways  (ropeways)  to  connect  three  isolated 
mountain  communities  to  the  country's  grow- 
ing road  grid.  The  studies  are  part  of  an 
effort  extending  back  to  the  1960°s  to  help 
Nepal  build  a  basic  system  uf  roads  as  part 
of  a  viable  national  Infrastructure.  The  plans 
for  ropeway  studies  were  approved  after  a 
UNDP-funded  feasibility  study  of  rural  roads 
concluded  that  the  economies  of  the  three 
areas  did  not  justify  construction  of  roads. 
It  Is  expected  that  short-distance  cableways, 
supplemented  by  the  traditional  porter  traf- 
fic, will  have  an  Important  Impact  on  moun- 
tain communities  and  Isolated  valley  econo- 
mies. It  Is  also  hoped  that  the  results  of  this 
project  will  show  the  utility  and  effective- 
ness of  commercial  cableways  in  difficult  ter- 
rain of  the  kind  characterizing  large  stretches 
of  Nepal,  and  the  feasibility  of  such  systems 
elsewhere. 

Another  example  is  UNDP's  assistance  to 
manufacturers  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  In 
product  adaptation  geared  on  a  pilot  ba^is  to 
North  American  markets.  The  project  pro- 
vides consultant  services  to  Korean  manu- 
facturers regarding  current  demands  In  North 
American  markets  and  the  technical  assist- 
ance required  to  adapt  South  Korean  prod- 
ucts to  those  demands.  The  consulting  ex- 
perts are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  manufacturers 
themselves  at  cost,  and  the  payments  will 
constitute  a  sort  of  revolving  fund  to  help 
finance  future  technical  services.  The  fund 
will  be  managed  by  the  official  Korean  Trade 
Promotion  Corporation.  Should  this  pilot  ef- 
fort prove  successful.  It  can  usefully  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  other  markets,  such  as 
those  in  Western  Europe  and  Scandinavian 
countries. 

In  Indonesia.  UNDP  has  become  the  cen- 
tral co-ordinating  point  for  multilateral  and 
bilateral  aid  to  the  Transmigration  Direc- 
torate-General. The  Directorate  is  attempt- 
ing to  transfer  and  resettle  some  450,000 
families  (2.2  million  people)  from  In- 
donesia's densely  populated  Islands  to  low- 
population  density  areas.  As  of  now,  10  per 
cent  of  Indonesia's  total  laud  mass  supports 
80  per  cent  of  the  population,  which  Is  grow- 
ing by  2.5  per  cent  a  year.  Tlie  resettlement 
effort,  which  UNDP  also  helps  to  support 
with  advisory  services  In  multiple  subject 
areas,  will  further  the  priority  need  for  more 
balanced  regional  development  and  play  a 
central  and  Innovative  role  as  catalyst  in  the 
development  of  the  country's  outer  i.>(lands. 

As  in  many  other  parte  of  the  world, 
agrarian  reform  and  rural  development  are 
high  on  the  list  of  priorities  In  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  One  Innovative  approach  to 
these  efforts  Is  exemplified  by  a  regional 
project  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
Asian  Centre  for  Agrarian  Reform  and  Inte- 
grated Rural  Development.  The  project  has 
developed  a  unique  work  programme  whlcli 
emphasizes  group  discussions  between  Gov- 
ernment planners  and  administrators,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  small  farmers,  on  the 
other.  These  are  problem-solving,  action- 
oriented  workshlps  held  in  rural  areas  and 
carried  out  In  the  appropriate  national  lan- 
guage. The  workshops  provide  Government 
officials  with  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
first  hand  some  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
rural  masses.  More  Importantly,  they  have 
led  to  specific  follow-up  actions,  Including 
the  Introduction  of  new  credit  schemes.  In- 
creased extension  services,  reviews  of  na- 
tional legislation  affecting  land  ownership 
rights  and  other  field  actions.  The  workshops 
have  proved  an  effective  means  of  Identify- 
ing bottlenecks  in  agrarian  reform  efforts 
and  initiating  corrective  action  at  the  na- 
tional level. 
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Natural  resources  development 
The  importance  of  natural  resoiirces  de- 
velopment to  countries  of  the  Asia  and  Pa- 
ciiic  region  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  countries  traditlontOly  depend 
on  revenues  from  exports  of  these  resources 
to  finance  their  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment programmes.  As  a  revenue  source, 
however,  natural  resources  have  In  the  past 
proved  to  be  unreliabie,  mainly  due  to  the 
frequent  and  often  wide  fluctuations  in  their 
prices  and  In  their  supply  and  demand  in 
world  markets.  Some  natural  resources,  pri- 
marily agricultural  commodities  such  as 
rubber,  cotton.  Jute  and  Icenaf,  have  also 
faced  stiffening  competition  from  synthetics. 
Developing  countries  have  often  found 
themselves  caught  in  a  double  vice,  with  ex- 
port earnings  slipping  downwards  and  im- 
port costs,  mainly  of  capital  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  spiralling  upwards.  In  recent 
years,  developing  countries  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  like  their  counterparts  In  other  de- 
veloping regions,  have  had  to  produce  and 
export  increasingly  greater  volumes  of  their 
natural  resources  to  finance  their  rising  im- 
port needs. 

The  Asian  region  is  richly  endowed  with 
natural  resources,  although  in  several  coun- 
tries, such  as  Bangladesh,  the  Khmer  Re- 
public, Laos  and  the  Philippines,  systematic 
natural  resources  surveys  have  yet  to  be 
undertaken  or  completed.  The  picture  Is  very 
different  In  the  Pacific  region.  Aside  from 
phosphate  deposits  in  the  GUbert  and  ElUce 
Islands,  nickel  in  New  Caledonia  and  possibly 
rich  mineral  resources  in  Papua,  New  Guinea, 
very  little  is  known  of  the  natural  resources 
In  the  Pacific  countries  receiving  UNDP  as- 
sistance. In  Asia  many  countries,  including 
Burma,  India,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  are 
known  to  be  rich  in  minerals  and  other  nat- 
ural resources.  At  least  13  Asian  countries 
have  very  large  or  significant  iron  ore  re- 
serves, while  five  possess  substantial  chrome 
deposits.  In  about  11  countries,  significant 
reserves  of  manganese,  sine,  lead,  bauxite, 
tungsten,  copper,  gold,  silver  and  several  rare 
minerals  are  known  to  exist.  A  sizable  portion 
of  the  world's  tin  reserves  Is  also  located  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Malaysia,  Thailand  and  Indo- 
nesia are  among  the  world  s  four  top  pro- 
ducers of  tin. 

With  respect  to  energy,  in  addition  to  Iran 
*nd  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Brunei  have 
substantial  oil  reserves.  Indian,  which  cur- 
rently produces  only  a  third  of  its  oil  needs 
ftom  inland  oU  fields,  is  reported  to  have 
made  significant  new  oil  discoveries  In  off- 
shore areas  near  Bombay.  Other  countries 
l>elleved  to  have  oU  reserves  include  Afghan- 
IsUn.  Burma,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines. 
Many  Asian  covmtrles  including  Afghan- 
istan, Bangladesh,  India.  Iran  and  Pakistan 
are  also  known  to  have  natural  gas  reserves 
which  could  prove  of  great  economic  signifi- 
cance If  developed  for  producing  much- 
needed  fertUizers.  In  terms  of  quantity,  the 
region's  coal  reserves  exceed  those  of  oU  and 
natural  gas  combined.  In  addition,  most 
Asian  countries  possess  a  major  non-carbon 
based  energy  resource  In  the  form  of  their 
river  systems.  The  potential  for  generating 
hydropower  In  Afghanistan,  Burma.  India 
IndonesU,  Malaysia,  Nepal,  the  Philippines 
and  Indo-Chlna  is  tremendous,  although  only 
a  very  small  portion  has  been  harnessed  so 
far.  For  example,  Nepal  at  present  generates 
only  33  megawatts  by  hydropower  out  of  the 
country's  estimated  hydropower  potential  of 
83.000  megawatts. 

The  year  1974  seems  to  have  been  a  major 
turning  point  in  the  development  of  the 
region's  rich,  but  mostly  untapped  or  under- 
exploited,  natural  resources.  High  oU  prices 
have  made  the  exploltaUon  of  alternate 
energy  resources,  such  as  coal  and  hydro- 
power,  economically  attractive.  Increased 
prices  of  oU-based  synthetics  have  also  made 
agricultural  raw  materials  much  more  com- 
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petltive  In  the  world  market.  World  prices  of 
tin  and  rubber,  two  of  Asia's  major  non-oil 
exports,  rose  by  70  per  cent  and  20  per  cent, 
respectively,  in  1974.  Other  commodities 
showed  similar  patterns.  AU  these  factors 
have  persuaded  many  Asian  countries  to  take 
another  look  at  their  natural  resource  poten- 
tial, particularly  In  the  field  of  energy. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  UNDP  and  Its  pred- 
e:.-es3or  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
programmes  have  become  progressively  In- 
volved In  supporting  Asian  and  Pacific  coun- 
tries In  the  exploration,  development  and 
utillz.itlon  of  their  natural  resources. 
UNDP's  technical  assistance  in  this  sector 
spans  almost  the  entire  spectrum  of  natural 
resources  development.  Including  policy, 
planning  and  legislative  measures;  surveys, 
investigations,  pre-feaslblllty  and  feasibility 
studies;  training  of  national  personnel; 
transfer  of  modern  technical  know-how;  Im- 
proved research  facilities;  and  exploration, 
production,  marketing  and  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

Nearly  a  third  of  UNDP's  total  assistance  to 
Burma  has  been  devoted  to  developing  the 
country's  natural  resources.  Including  geo- 
logical surveys,  offshore  exploration  and  pros- 
pecting, feasibility  and  pre -Investment  stud- 
ies, in-service  training  and  the  training  of 
mineralogists,  chemists  and  geologists. 
UNDP-financed  experts  have  been  advising 
their  Burmese  counterparts  in  methods  of 
increasing  the  production  of  copper,  lead 
and  tin.  UNDP  has  assisted  in  the  expansion 
and  modernization  of  laboratory  and  other 
facilities  for  Burma's  Mineral  Development 
Corporation.  Burma  has  also  received  tech- 
nical advice  from  UNDP  on  refining  and 
processing  domestically  produced  oil. 

In  Pakistan,  International  Atomic  Energj- 
Agency  (IAEA)  experts  funded  by  UNDP  are 
assisting  in  carrying  out  exploratory  drllltags 
of  uranium  deposits  In  the  foothills  of  the 
Suleiman  Range.  UNDP  Is  helping  India  con- 
duct feaslbUlty  studies  on  the  large-scale 
mining  and  export  of  the  recently  discovered 
iron  ore  deposits  (estimate  at  150  million 
tons)  In  Tamil  Nadu.  As  part  of  another 
UNDP-supported  project,  nearly  1,200  tons 
of  llmenlte  ore  (a  mineral  used  in  paint  pro- 
duction) and  300  tons  of  wood  charcoal  have 
been  shipped  from  Sri  Lanka  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Industrial -scale  smelting  tests.  If 
the  tests  prove  successful,  they  could  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  an  llmenlte  smeltlne 
plant  m  Sri  Lanka. 

At  the  regional  level.  UNDP  is  providing 
technical  support  to  the  ESCAP-sponsored 
exploration  of  offshore  mineral  resources  In 
East  Aria.  The  project,  involving  Indonesia 
Khmer  Republic,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines 
Thailand,  Republic  of  Korea  and  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam,  seeks  to  Increase  technical  and 
slcentlflc  knowledge  of  the  mineral  potential 
of  offshore  and  near-shore  areas  In  East  Asia 
and  to  augment  the  capabilities  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries  to  undertake  similar 
s^eys  themselves.  Among  other  things. 
UNDP  has  provided  consultancy  services  in 
marine  geology  and  geophvslcs,  in  data 
gathering,  in  the  use  of  specialized  equip- 
ment, in  map  compilation  and  in  ship-borne 
surveys.  The  project  has  led  to  four  multi- 
country  and  27  country  projects  in  offshore 
prospecting.  Including  an  ESCAP-sponsored 
zonal  project  In  the  South  Pacific. 
Energy  resources 

ttJ^*^""^^  surveys  and  feaslbUlty  studies 
UNDP  has  also  been  supporting  the  efforts  of 
many  Asian  countries  In  developing  hydro- 
power.  In  Nepal.  xntDP  plans  to  assist  In  the 
designing  of  a  multipurpose  dam  at  Pokhara 
As  part  of  a  30-year  programme  based  on  a  $2 
mlUlon  UNDP-funded  study.  Sri  Lanka  Is 
harnessing  the  waters  of  the  Mahawell  Ganga 
for  irrigation  and  hydropower  generation  and 
Is  in  the  process  of  completing  two  40-mega- 
wact  power  stations  at  PolgoUa  and  ''ow- 


atenna,  near  Kandy.  The  Mahawell  Ganga 
Scheme,  If  fully  Implemented,  could  add 
more  than  2  biUlon  kUowatt-hours  to  the 
country's  annual  electric  output. 

By  far  the  most  ambitious  programme  In 
this  sector,  however,  is  the  one  for  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  Lower  Mekong  Basin 
The  four-nation  Mekong  Committee  (offi- 
cially known  as  The  Committee  for  Co-ordi- 
nation of  Invest  igatlon  of  the  Lower  Mekong 
Basin)  has  so  far  raised  more  than  $225  mil- 
lion in  follow-up  investments  and  has  con- 
structed six  multipurpose  projects.  Including 
the  Nam  Ngum  dam,  in  the  area  that 
stretches  across  Laos,  Khmer  Republic,  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  Currently, 
the  Bangkok-based  Committee  is  preparing 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  Pa  Mong 
dam.  which  will  have  an  annual  hydropower 
generation  capacity,  at  the  first  stage,  of  4,800 
megawatts,  and  ultimately  of  10,200  mega- 
watts. UNDP  has  been  supporting  the  Me- 
kong Committee  through  the  provision  of  ex- 
pert advisory  services  and  the  training  of  the 
Committee's  staff.  Increasingly,  the  Commit- 
tee Secretariat  is  being  staffed  by  the  na- 
tionals of  the  Khmer  Republic,  Laos,  Thai- 
land and  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  In  mld- 
1974,  of  the  65  professionals  In  the  Mekong 
Committee  Secretariate,  only  17  were  from 
outside  the  region. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  commodities, 
such  of  UNDP's  assistance  in  the  region  Is 
provided  through  regional  and  interregional 
projects.  Several  Asian  countries  which  pro- 
duce cotton.  Jute  and  kenaf  stand  to  benefit 
from  International  research,  development  and 
marketing  promotion  programmes  to  Increase 
the  consumption  of  these  natural  fibers  and 
to  make  them  more  competitive  In  the  world 
market.  Two  separate  UNDP  studies  have  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  such  pro- 
grammes. 

Recently.    UNCTAD.    executing    a   project 
sponsored  by  India  and  Sri  Lanka,  completed 
surveys  on  the  production,  technology  and 
marketing  of  the  coconut-based  fibre,  coir. 
The  surveys  have  led  to  numerous  recommen- 
dations for  increasing  coir  production  and  for 
modernizing    the    coir    Industry    in    several 
Asian  countries.  Including  India,  Indonesia. 
Malaysia,    the   Philippines,   Srl   Lanka   and 
Thailand.    One   of   these   recommendations 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Regional  Re- 
search Centre  and  two  national  ones — one  In 
India  and  the  other  In  Srl  Lanka — for  under- 
taking coir  yarn,  fibre  and  technology  re- 
search. Including  the  development  of  flame- 
retardaut  coir  fibre.  At  the  country  level, 
UNDP,  through  research  and  training,  has 
been  assisting  Thailand  In  rubber  produc- 
tion. In  Pakistan,  In  addition  to  the  recently- 
completed  overall  Cotton  Commodity  Survey, 
UNDP  currently  supports  cotton-related  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development  research. 
Several  Asian  countries,  including  India, 
Nepal   and   the   Philippines,   have   received 
UNDP   assistance   In    carrying   out    forestry 
surveys   and.   In   some   cases,   in   initiating 
reforestation   programmes.    In   some   coun- 
tries. UNDP-supported  studies  have  led  to 
legislative  measures  to  prevent  the  deple- 
tion of  national  forestry  resources  by  uncon- 
trolled,   indiscriminate    or    illegal    loggers. 
Through  PAO,  UNDP  has  also  assisted  in 
the   establishment   of   pilot   plantations   of 
quick-growing  Industrial  trees.  In  addition, 
the  efforts  of  a  number  of  Asian  countries 
to  produce  and  market  timber  and  wood 
products,  develop  charcoal  and  other  forestry 
industries  and  train  forestry  personnel  have 
received  UNDP  backing.  In  Malaysia.  PAO. 
executing  a  UNDP  project,  has  helped  the 
Government  prepare  an  overall  forestry  de- 
velopment strategy  for  West  Malaysia  and 
Sarawak,  envisaging  about  $100  million  In 
follow-up   Investments    In    forestry    Indus- 
tries by  1990.  In  Pakistan,  UNDP  is  to  assist 
in  a  planned  study  of  the  country's  overall 
forestry  resources  which  Is  expected  to  pro- 
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vide  the  basis  for  planning  and  formulating 
national  policies  in  this  sector. 

Many  Asian  countries  are  likely  to  benefit 
from  the  Joint  UNDP-PAO  programme  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  pulp  and  paper 
industries  In  the  developing  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Joint  study,  mixed  tropical 
hardwood  forests  In  Asian  and  other  develop- 
ing regions  could  provide  the  basic  raw  mate- 
rials for  producing  pulp  and  paper  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  these  items  in 
the  years  ahead. 

By  and  large  UNDP  activities  In  the  field 
of  natural  resources  development  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  have  been  effective.  Even 
where  the  findings  of  a  UNDP-backed  study 
on  the  development  potential  of  some  nat- 
ural resources  have  been  negative,  the  work 
has  prevented  the  diversion  of  limited  In- 
vestment resources  Into  unprofitable  ven- 
tures. This  was,  for  Instance,  the  case  In 
Pakistan  where  a  UNDP-supported  survey 
revealed  that  the  development  of  graphite 
deposits  under  study  was  not  economically 
feasible. 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
natural  resources  in  the  region  has  been  the 
Inability  of  the  countries  concerned  to  at- 
tract the  sometimes  vast  amounts  of  capital 
needed  for  the  purpose.  As  the  value  of  such 
resources  rises,  however,  this  picture  may 
change.  The  natural  resources  sector  could 
become  the  most  productive  development 
catalyst  in  the  area,  not  only  easing  severe 
balance-of-payments  problems,  but  also 
helping  to  alleviate  the  blight  of  unemploy- 
ment which  festers  at  the  base  of  all  low- 
income  societies.  Given  today's  expanding 
market  for  raw  materials,  UNDP  continues  to 
seek  new  ways  for  uncovering  unexploited 
resources  and  new  ways  of  attracting  follow- 
up  Investments  to  make  them  productive. 

EUROPE,    MFOrrERItANEAN    AJO)    THr    Mn)DI.E 
EAST 

The  major  political  event  affocMiig  the  re- 
gion of  Europe,  Mediterranean  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  In  1974  was  the  Cyprus  crisis,  which 
caused  widespread  economic  disruption  and 
led  to  brief  interruptions  of  UNDP-supported 
activities.  In  the  economic  sphere,  the  com- 
plex energy  situation,  food  and  raw  material 
shortages  and  concomitant  Inflation  affected, 
sometimes  favourably,  but  more  often 
adversely — the  development  of  all  countries 
In  this  extremely  heterogeneous  and  diver- 
sified region,  which  stretches  from  Iceland  in 
the  north  to  Sudan  lu  the  south  and  en- 
compasses 32  recipient  countries  with  widely 
varied  socio-economic  systems  and  general 
levels  of  development. 

As  a  subreglon.  tlie  Middle  East  suffered 
less  than  many  other  areas  from  the  eco- 
nomic problems  that  beset  the  world  In  1974. 
Though  the  enormous  differences  within  the 
subreglon  make  generalizations  difficult, 
prospects  for  the  major  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries obviously  changed  for  the  better.  The 
Eastern  European  centrally-planned  econ- 
omies were  also  relatively  sheltered  from  the 
year's  economic  turbulence.  The  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered 
serious  repercussions  from  the  levelling-off 
or  actual  reduction  in  the  outward  flow  of 
migrant  labour  to  Western  Europe.  For  many 
countries  In  the  region,  that  outflow  had 
helped  to  combat  local  unemployment  and, 
through  remittances,  strengthen  balance-of- 
payments  situations.  ThLs  development  un- 
derscored the  Increasing  Importance  of  man- 
power planning  and  job  creation. 

While  a  sharing  of  natural  and  human 
resources  In  the  region — or  at  least  in  some 
of  its  subreglons — may  well  offer  considerable 
promise  for  a  solution  of  indigenous  prob- 
lems, economic  integration  remains  a  slow 
and  arduous  ta?k.  That  efforts  In  this  direc- 
tion are  being  made  through  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Council  for  Arab  Economic  Unity 
is  one  hopeful  development  within  the  re- 
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gion.  UNDP  is  providing  support  to  the  inte- 
gration effort  where  It  can. 

Trends  in  VNDP  Activities 

A  number  of  major  trends  could  be  dis- 
cerned In  UNDP's  activities  In  the  region  In 
1974.  The  first  Involved  a  tighter  focusing  of 
the  Programme's  work  in  order  to  heighten 
its  Impact  on  Individual  high-priority  areas, 
either  within  a  single  country  or  a  group  of 
countries.  This  can  be  achieved  by  cluster- 
ing projects  In  related  fields  or  by  designing 
single  multi-faceted  projects  on  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore.  Kxamples  Included  a 
planned  $10  million  Middle  East  siibregional 
project  for  Intercountry  feasibility  studies 
on  investment,  transport.  Indtistry  and  other 
fields;  and,  at  the  country  level,  the  UNDP- 
asslsted  Master  Plan  Studies  for  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone— a  $4.6  million  project  aimed  at 
integrated  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental development  of  the  area  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Its  rehabilitation  and  the  Canal's 
re -opening. 

A  second  major  trend  Involved  Increa.-.ed 
direct  co-operation  between  UNDP  and  sev- 
eral Arab  governmental  and  Intergovern- 
mental organizations — in  part  to  Identify 
and  strengthen  Investment  opportunities 
for  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the.se  organiza- 
tions and/or  some  of  their  member-Govern- 
ments. For  example,  UNDP  Is  planning  to 
support  numerous  feasibility  studies  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  organizational,  admin- 
istrative and  regional  Integration  capabilities 
of  the  Investors  themselves  and  at  amassing 
the  basic  Investment  data  required  for  de- 
velopment purposes.  In  addition  to  the  Arab 
Fund,  the  Arab  league  and  the  Council  for 
Arab  Economic  Unity  are  expected  to  play  a 
leading  role  In  svipporting  these  regional  In- 
vestment planning  activities. 

Another  trend  In  UNDP  programming  was 
set  In  motion  by  the  rising  concern  for  the 
region's  "total"  environment.  UNDP  assist- 
ance WHS  requested  for  a  direct  attack  on  the 
problems  Invohcd  In  the  form  of  pollution 
control  pi-ojecttf— and  for  Indlract  approaches 
In  such  field.s  as  physical,  and  particularly 
urban  planning.  Increased  attention  Is  also 
being  glvea  to  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  other  projects  supported  by 
UNDP.  An  inter-goveriunental  action  scheme 
for  the  protection  of  the  Mediterranean, 
going  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Programme,  of- 
fers further  opportunities  for  multi -sectoral 
UNDP  assistance  to  Governments  In  North 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe. 

Still  anojther  trend  is  the  Increasing  em- 
phasis placed  on  transferring  responsibility 
for  project  operations  from  Internationally 
recruited,  managers  to  national  staffs.  This 
has  been  initiated,  ou  an  experimental  basl.";, 
in  a  limited  number  of  agricultural  projects 
in  Northern  Africa.  The  basic  pmpose  is  to 
give  the  fullest  possible  authority  for  project 
execution  to  the  Governments  concerned. 

Finally,  in  1974  increased  Programme  em- 
piiasls  was  being  placed  on  transfers  of  hlgh- 
lavtl  technology,  particularly  among  the  more 
ecouonUcally  advanced  countries  of  the  re- 
gion. This  trend  was  evident  both  In  the 
kinds  of  projects  being  supported — In  such 
sophisticated  fields  as  computer  technology, 
enzyme  production,  uranium  exploration  and 
radio  microbiology — and  In  the  level  of  op- 
erations on  these  projects. 

Some  vieasures  of  success 
Some  encouraging  results  of  UNDP-sup- 
ported projects  throughout  the  region  were 
reported  In  1974.  A  project  to  help  the  Peo- 
ple's Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  estab- 
lish an  Institute  of  Health  Manpower  De- 
velopment at  Aden,  launched  In  1971,  has  al- 
ready trained  more  medical  personnel  than 
originally  envisioned.  In  1972,  for  example, 
the  actual  Intake  for  the  medical  assistant 
course  was  45  per  cent  higher  than  planned. 


The  Instltu'i«  has  contributed  substantially 
to  Improving  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases  and  providing  better  preventive 
health  services  throughout  the  country.  As 
reconuuended  by  an  evaluation  mission  in 
July  1974,  the  duration  of  the  project  litui 
been  extended  by  one  year,  after  which  a 
second,  expanded  phase  will  begin. 

Another  example  from  the  same  sector  Ls 
tlie  UNDP-supported  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Centre  In  Ankara,  Turkey.  Though 
Turkey's  first  legislative  provision  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  dates  back  to 
1865,  the  nation  has  long  lacked  enough 
trained  staff,  and  up-to-date  laboratory  and 
field  equipment,  to  enforce  existing  laws.  The 
Ankara  Ceiitre  trains  managerial,  supervisory, 
medical,  technical  and  other  personnel  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  modern 
technical  equipment  for  Implementing  the 
country's  occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
grammes bas  also  been  provided  under  the 
project.  The  Centre's  activities  now  Include 
the  systematic  investigation  of  hygiene  and 
safety  conditions  In  factories  and  mines;  the 
preparation  of  new  safety  and  health  regula- 
tions and  legislation;  and  the  organization  of 
training  courses  In  occupational  safety  and 
health  both  for  Its  own  staff  and  for  manage- 
ment, workers,  paramedical  personnel  and 
Ftudents  at  technical  universities.  The  Centre 
also  carries  cut  applied  research  programmes. 

In  the  agricultural  sector,  a  UNDP-asslsted 
.sugarcane  production  and  breeding  project 
In  Egypt  Is  proving  that  a  small-scale  effort 
can  achieve  large-scale  results.  Research  In- 
dicates that  It  Is  possible  to  Induce  flowering 
in  sugarcane  under  the  natural  conditions 
prevailing  In  Egypt — a  resvilt  not  previously 
achieved.  Because  of  this  scientific  break- 
through. Egypt  can  now  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing, for  the  first  time  In  Its  history.  Its  own 
sugarcane  breeding  programme,  with  Im- 
proved hybrid  varieties  to  suit  Its  agro- 
cUmatir  conditions. 

At  the  Snl^  Forestry  School  in  Moro-.-co. 
UNDP  has  been  supporting  the  training  of 
middle-level  forestry  engineers  to  carry  out 
the  Government's  extensive  soil  conservation 
and  reforestation  programme.  Originally  con- 
ceived as  a  two-year  course,  intermediary- 
level  Instruction  has  been  extended  to  three 
years.  The  curriculum  now  covers  range,  pas- 
ture, watershed  and  national  parks  manage- 
ment; erosion  and  torrent  control;  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  All  these  dlsctpllnes 
apply  to  fields  of  agricultural  activity — many 
with  separate  UNDP  assistance — which  are 
rapidly  expanding.  In  1974,  the  project  was 
extended  to  meet  the  continuing  Increase  lii 
demand  for  staff  and  for  on-the-spot  train- 
ing, both  for  Moroccans  and  for  students 
from  neighbouring  countries. 

Two  projects  under  way  in  1974  are  In- 
dicative of  the  region-wide  effort  to  cope  wltli 
adverse  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  In  Bul- 
garia, surveys  have  shown  that  some  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  land  area  and  72  per  cent  of 
arable  land  is  either  damaged  or  endangered 
by  erosion.  UNDP-financed  assistance  to  the 
Nikola  Poushkarov  Institute  of  Soil  Science 
is  helping  evaluate  the  country's  land  re- 
sources, regulate  soil  fertility  t:irough  im- 
proved tillage  practices,  develop  measures  for 
erosion  control,  reclaim  low  permeability  and 
saime  soil,  and  exploit  imcroblal  processes  lu 
the  effort  to  Increase  agricultural  production. 
The  Institute  has  also  recommended  a  na- 
tional soil  and  water  conservation  strategy 
for  Bulgaria,  and  established  «  model  Soil 
Conservation  Research  Station.  Now  In  Its 
second  phase,  the  project  Is  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  Institute's  work  to  encompass 
teaching  and  applied  soil  science.  A  com- 
puterized soil  management  programme  Is 
being  readied  to  evaluate  land  prodxictlvlty, 
and  to  calculate  fertilizer  use  and  Irrigation 
scheduling  on  a  national  scale. 

The  extensive  floods  of  late  1969  In  central 
Tunisia,  together  with  the  advancement  or 
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the  desert  In  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, prompted  the  Government  to  seek  UNDP 
assistance  in  expanding  the  nation's  meteoro- 
logic4>l  and  Mlamological  obeenratlon  net- 
work, modernizing  equipment  and  installa- 
tions of  the  National  Meteorological  Service, 
and  providing  advanced  training  for  national 
technical  personnel.  With  strong  support 
Irom  the  Government,  the  project  has  suc- 
cessfully Improved  the  collection,  processing 
and  publication  of  meteorological  data  vital 
for  agricultural  and  tourism  planning  pur- 
poses. A  radar  system  has  been  installed  to 
help  provide  early  warning  of  hail-storms  and 
flooding,  with  data  processed  through  a  mini- 
computer, for  which  the  reouired  nnuoiinl 
staff  has  been  trained. 

Innovative  activities 
Muiimizing  the  effects  of  natural  di.saster>i 
lu  also  the  aim  of  a  regional  project  to  pro- 
vide methods  Xor  countering  the  impact  of 
earthquakes  in  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Romania, 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia.  In  December  1974, 
when  tJNDP  assistance  came  to  an  end,  the 
project  had  completed  all  tasks  laid  down  in 
the  Plan  of  Operation.  In  particular: 

(a)  Selsmological  stations  have  been  mod- 
ernized and  new  stations  built,  so  that  the 
network  is  now  adequate  to  meet  national 
and  regional  needs  for  selsmological  services. 

(b)  The  installation  of  22  accelerographs 
provides  increased  capability  for  recording 
tlie  kind  of  data  on  strong  ground  movements 
needed  by  design  engineers  region-wide. 

(c)  Advanced  mlcrozoning  methods  have 
been  introduced,  and  several  microzoning 
studies  have  been  initiated  or  completed. 

(d)  Past  earthquake  activity  was  thor- 
oughly analyzed  and  the  results  made  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  catalogues,  and  regional 
seismotectonlc  and  seismic  zomng  maps. 
These  materials  and  other  documents  were 
\ised  for  ofBclal  building  codes  and  for  re- 
gional planning  purf>o8e3. 

(e)  Thirteen  national  experts  were  trained, 
through  fellowshlpa,  in  the  fields  of  seismol- 
ogy, seismotectonics  and  earthquakes  engi- 
neering. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  collaboration 
among  the  countries  involved — and  the  many 
important  needs  that  still  remain  unful- 
filled— all  participating  Governments  have 
proposed  extending  the  activities  of  this  very 
vital  project  untu  November  1976.  The  Re- 
gional Programme  for  1976-81  provides  for 
this  continuation. 

The  previously  mentioned  Egvptlan  proj- 
ect— Master  Plan  Studies  tot  the  Suez  Canal 
Zone— provides  UNDP  with  the  innovaUve 
chaUenge  of  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
Hon  to  the  integrated  development  of  an  area 
with  large  potentials  for  progress.  In  con- 
nexion with  its  investments  for  restoring 
basic  facilities  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  has  explored  various  means 
for  also  stimulating  comprehensive  economic 
?rowth  m  this  area.  Although  some  foreign 
Investment  sources  had  shown  genuine  In- 
terest. It  became  clear  that  most  major  new^ 
investments  would  take  place  only  after  the 
:»mpletion  of  an  overall  "master  plan." 

By  July  1974,  the  Government  had  already 
Issued  terms  of  reference  for  master  plan 
studies  of  the  three  Canal  Zone  cities — Port 
Said,  Ismailia  and  Suez — to  24  consultant 
arms.  Shortly  thereafter.  UNDP  was  request- 
ed to  help  finance  the  foreign  currency  costs 
5f  these  studies,  as  well  as  the  preparation 
>f  a  regional  development  framework  for  the 
5one.  The  t4.e  million  project  would  also  help 
strengthen  the  Government's  capacity  to 
iupervise  and  co-ordinate  all  reconstruction 
jnd  development  actlvlUes  in  the  entire  Suez 
:;anal  region.  The  Master  Plan  will  take  into 
iccount  such  considerations  as  population 
listributlon,  housing  conditions,  employment 
ay  sectors,  environmental  quality,  public  and 
private  urban  transport,  recreational  oppor- 
junltles.  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ncnt,  power,  port  facilities,  shipping,  com- 


merce and  free  zones.  UNDP  will  provide  ex- 
perts to  help  blueprint  a  25-year  regional 
development  "structure"  designed  to  deal 
with  these  economic,  social  and  physical  fac- 
tors, and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  Egyptian 
officials  in  co-ordinating  the  development 
of  Ismailia,  Suez  and  the  Port  Said  areas. 

A  research  project  in  Poland  constitutes 
the  first  large-scale  undertaking  of  techni- 
cal assistance  In  the  highly  specialized  en- 
zyme field.  Production  and  application  of  en- 
zyme preparations  are  an  important  tech- 
nological component  of  modern  food  pro- 
cesfilng.  To  help  Poland  train  specialists  and 
intensify  its  own  research  in  this  field,  UNDP 
is  providing  hard-to-find  expert  and  consiil- 
tRucj-  services,  a  progranune  of  fellowships 
and  study  tour,  and  modern  laboratory  and 
pilot  plant  equipment.  Preliminary  studies 
a!re!»dy  Indicate  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
enzyme  preparations  for  Poland's  food  "in- 
dustry, and  a  full-scale  test  of  their  applica- 
tion ^s  now  scheduled. 

Report  on  transJ>^T.-i  nj  }iifj>i-lri>cl 
techno'.cgy 

Tlfe  transfer  of  technology  at  all  levels  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  development  process. 
The  level  at  which  the  transfer  occurs — the 
sophistication  of  the  technology  involved — 
depends  on  both  the  development  needs  of 
the  recipient  country  and  the  degree  to  which 
It  can  usefully  absorb  and  apply  the  new 
technology.  While  all  covintry  programmes 
within  the  region  contain  projects  geared  to 
the  transfer  of  high-level  technology,  some 
distinct  patterns  are  apparent.  The  Eastern 
Etiropean  programmes  abound  in  such  proj- 
ects, and  the  emphasis  is  on  the  direct  in- 
troduction of  new  and  relatively  advanced 
technology  and  training.  These  countries 
tend,  in  fact,  to  request  UNDP  assistance 
mainly  for  updating  already  available  know- 
how  in  the  light  of  the  lateat  scientific  and 
technological  developments  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  fact  that  this  basic  foundation 
already  exists  means  that  UNDP  assistance 
is  generally  successful  and  that  relatively 
small  inputs,  such  as  short-term  fellowships, 
consultancy  services  and  the  provision  of 
modern  equipment,  often  have  a  large  im- 
pact and  a  multiplier  effect. 

In  the  Arab  countries,  the  UNDP  input 
has  tended  to  be  less  direct.  More  often,  the 
focus  has  been  on  the  transfer  and  applica- 
tion of  technology  through  trahilng  and  In- 
stitutional support  in  such  areas  as  technical 
education  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
research.  One  proposal  currently  under  re- 
view Is  that  existing  institutes  and  research 
centres  within  the  area  be  inventoried  in 
order  to  avoid  possible  duplication  of  effort. 
This  would  also  prepare  the  way  for  strength- 
ening each  research  centre  to  the  stage  where 
Is  could  become  the  regional  point  of  refer- 
ence in  its  particular  field  of  expertise. 

One  example  of  the  successful  transfer  of 
high-level  technology  can  be  found  at  the 
UNDP-support«d  Computing  Research  Centre 
in  Bratislava,  whose  advanced  work  has 
brought  benefits  to  countries  other  than 
Czechoslovakia.  The  project  seeks  to  further 
determine  the  practictU  applications  of  auto- 
matic data  processing,  especially  in  the  field 
of  economic  planning  and  statistics.  The 
Centre's  pioneering  efforts  have  already 
gained  international  recognition  for  the  ad- 
vances achieved  In  using  computerized 
methods  in  applied  statistlca  and  economics. 
Its  research  efforts  have  also  significantly 
influenced  both  statistical  thinking  and  the 
actual  utilization  of  socio-economic  data. 
Now  the  Centre  is  broadening  the  scope  of 
its  work  Into  other  fields.  Numerous  courses 
and  seminars  on  automatic  data  processing 
and  language  programming  are  being  con- 
ducted for  both  national  and  overseas  train- 
ees. The  Centre's  recently  developed  Inte- 
grated Statistical  Information  System,  noted 
for  lt«  fiexiblllty,  la  atoo  seeing  International 
as  well  as  national  service. 


In  a  similar  vein,  the  Yugoslav  Institute 
for  the  Application  of  Nuclear  EInergy  in 
Agriculture,  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Pores- 
try  has  built  on  UNDP  support  to  the  point 
where  it  currently  provides  post-graduate 
courses  for  students  from  aroinid  the  world. 
Here,  UNDP  has  helped  develop  methods  for 
the  use  of  stable  isotopes,  ionizing  radiation 
and  other  modern  concepts  of  nuclear  tech- 
niques in  the  fields  of  soil  chemistry  and 
plant  physiology,  plant  protection,  genetics 
ai\d  plant  breeding— as  well  as  in  anima) 
phy.siology,  nutrition,  immimology,  pathol- 
ogy, diagnostics  and  therapy.  The  support 
provided  is  typical  of  that  requested  for  sucii 
projects:  short-term  consultancies,  fellow- 
ships plus  the  provision  of  specialized  equip- 
ment. Travel  casts  of  fellows  attending  the 
Institute  from  other  countries  are  borne  by 
the  Yugoslav  Government. 

In  Egypt.  UNDP-supporied  os-sLstauce  for 
the  Industrial  and  educational  sectors  has 
included:  development  of  the  cotton-based 
textile  Industry:  carrjlng  oiit  research  on 
building  materials;  Improving  engineering 
indu.strles,  particularly  electronics:  upi<rad- 
ing  technical  and  science  education  at  all 
levels:  improving  the  contribution  of  re- 
search Institutes  to  actual  production:  and 
improving  medical  education  and  training 
schemes  to  combat  such  endemic  diseases 
as  schistosomiasis,  malaria,  anchvlostomn 
and  trachoma. 

The  Engineering  and  Indu.'^trlal  Design 
project  in  Eg>-pt.  now  In  its  second  phase,  is 
an  exiunple  of  a  project  that  is  Innovatively 
technologv -oriented.  Among  other  things,  the 
research  being  undertaken  in  this  project 
seeks  ways  to  h'irness  solar  energy  to  provide 
individual  living  units  with  hot  water  for 
everyday  use — thus  cutting  down  the  drain 
on  electricity  and  saving  the  costs  of  Im- 
ported bottled  gas.  Research  is  also  geared  to 
distill  salty  water  so  that  isolated  commu- 
nities in  coastHl  districts  will  have  supplies 
of  readily  available  potable  water.  The  proj- 
ect is  indicative  of  the  experimental  nsture 
of  many  such  high-level  technological  trans- 
fers. The  risk  of  failure  is  relatively  high, 
but  the  rewards  of  success  can  often  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  over  in  develoring  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

Building  sell-reliance 
Although  the  Stidan  accounts  for  abo\it  40 
per  cnnt  of  the  world's  sesame  seed  and 
sesame  oil  exports,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
meet  rising  demand  in  the  world  market  for 
these  products.  The  mature  sesame  seed  has 
simply  been  too  fragile  to  be  harvested  me- 
chanically. Production  was  therefore  limited 
by  the  strength  of  the  labour  force  available 
during  a  relatively  short  harvesting  period. 
Under  a  UNDP-executed  project,  however. 
American  and  Sudanese  scientists  started 
testing  non-shattering  varieties — developed 
after  many  years'  breeding  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California— in  order  to  improve 
their  adaptability,  yleld.s.  quality  and  resist- 
ance to  insects  and  diseases. 

After  six  montiis'  work,  the  project  results 
seem  promising.  Tlie  non-shattering  varie- 
ties have  proved  adaptable  to  Sudanese  con- 
ditions, and  the  mechanical  harvesting  prob- 
lem has  been  satisfactorily  resolved.  Invest- 
ment organizations  informed  of  the  project's 
results  have  expressed  Interest  in  financial 
follow-up,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  with- 
in two  years  there  will  be  enough  of  the 
nonshattering  varieties  to  plant  extensive 
acreage  for  mechanical  harvesting.  The  proj- 
ect relies  heavily  on  qualified  Sudanese  na- 
tionals, with  only  Intermittent  visits  by  a 
key  International  expert.  Two  long-term  fel- 
lowships for  advanced  study  of  sesame  cul- 
ture and  a  modest  equipment  component 
round  this  project  out. 

Among  the  most  complex  and  highly  de- 
veloped technologies  are  those  of  the  oU  In- 
dustry. High  pre-lnvestmeut  costs  and  keen 
competition  have  nlso  combined  to  limit  tin- 
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derstandlng  of  the  Industry's  exploratory 
techniques.  Yet,  where  the  high-level  trans- 
fer of  technology  Is  concerned,  the  stated 
goal  of  a  recipient  country  is  always  techno- 
logical self-reliance — since  that  self-suffi- 
ciency can  mark  the  difference  between 
self-sustained  development  and  continued 
dependence  on  external  assistance. 

In  the  case  of  Syria,  where  oil  production 
began  in  1968,  nationally  available  technol- 
ogy is  insufflcient  to  locate  and  tap  the  oil 
deposits  essential  if  production  is  to  increase. 
An  $18  million  UNDP-supported  project  has 
been  proposed  to  help  Improve  the  nation's 
deep-well  drilling  capability.  This  project — 
which  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  explora- 
tcrv  and  deep  drilUng  capacity  of  the*  Min- 
istry of  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Resources — 
would  involve  and  train  Syrian  technicians 
in  all  aspects  of  drilling  operations,  so  that 
they  can  eventually  replace  the  project's 
internatloaal  personnel. 

The  success  of  such  training  will  depend 
on  the  availability  of  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment — in  this  Instance  deep  drilling 
machinery — as  well  as  the  most  advanced 
technical  expertise.  The  plan  Is  to  subcon- 
tract the  project  to  a  drUling  company,  which 
woiUd  provide  a  rig  to  be  purchased  by 
UNDP.  On  the  project's  completion,  the  rig 
would  be  sold  to  the  Governnie:it  (at  a 
depreciated  price),  thus  ensuring  a  carry- 
over of  driUing  activities  under  Syrian  aus- 
pices. Costs  of  the  project,  one  of  the  larg- 
est ever  proposed  to  UNDP,  would  be  divided 
almost  evenly  between  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment and  UNDP. 

Proposals  of  this  magnitude  reflect  the 
commitment  Governments  are  prepared  to 
make  to  harness  the  beRefit.s  of  high-level 
technology  to  their  development  drive.  But 
the  order  of  magnitude  is  meaningless  unless 
the  technology  sticks.  With  respect  to  high- 
level  transfers  in  particular,  a  project's  cut- 
off date  is  Uterally  the  first  day  of  the  rest 
of  its  life.  It  is  also  the  moment  of  truth  In 
terms  of  governmental  support.  Without  that 
support  and  commitment,  the  fledgling  tech- 
nology cotald  founder. 

In  some  instances,  of  course,  a  project's 
objectives  can  be  outpaced  by  outside  events. 
A  case  in  point  Is  the  Electrodlalysis  Desal- 
ination Pilot  Plant  at  Mashabel  Sade  in 
Israel.  Set  up  to  assist  the  Government- 
designed  demonstration  desalination  pro- 
gramme, the  project  had  initiated  research 
on  several  aspects  of  the  electrodlalysis  proc- 
ess and  also  helped  establish  a  strong  nu- 
cleus of  electrodlalysis  expertise  in  Israel. 
But  the  advent  of  the  energy  crisis  precipi- 
tated a  change  of  direction,  since  electro- 
dlalysis is  highly  ener^-y  consuming.  Altern- 
ative schemes,  such  as  the  reverse  osmosis 
desalination  process,  became  the  focal  point 
of  new  research.  Another  factor  which  had 
negative  repercussions  for  the  project  was 
that  farmers  who  were  intended  to  benefit 
from  the  fresh  water  supplies  produced  by 
the  electrodlalysis  process  nonetheless  opted 
to  use  braklsh  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 
This  latter  develonmer.t  hss  raised  questions 
about  the  project's  original  design  and  ob- 
J??tives. 

High-level  technology  transfers  are  an  Im- 
portant facet  of  efforts  to  strengthen  tech- 
nical c3-oneratlon  among  the  developing 
countries  themsrives.  Within  the  Europe, 
ATe-Jiterranean  and  the  Middle  East  region, 
there  are  recipient  countries  on  every  rung 
of  t^.e  development  ladder— making  it  aii 
p- tremely  good  testing  ground  for  co-opera- 
tive technical  exchanges  among  recloicnt 
countries.  This  has  been  taken  Into  account 
in  planning  at  the  resloral  level.  In  ajrrlcul- 
ture.  for  example,  regional  projects  concern- 
ing food  crops  and  improved  land  and  water 
use  channel  and  apply  the  results  of  high- 
level  research  sponsored  on  a  global  basis 
by  the  ConsiUtative  Group  on  International 
Agricultural  Research. 


LATIN   AMERICA    AND   THE   CABIBBFJIN 

Diu-ing  1974,  the  36  poUtical  units  that 
comprise  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
region  struggled  to  maintain  their  healthy 
rates  of  economic  growth  despite  the  effects 
on  their  development  of  the  global  food  and 
energy  crises.  Overall  growth  rates  measured 
by  Increases  in  gross  national  product  re- 
mained satisfactory,  at  about  the  same  level 
as  In  1973;  they  are  expected  to  reach  a  level 
of  7.2  per  cent  when  final  figures  are  avail- 
able. This  would  exceed  once  again  the 
yearly  gains  of  6  per  cent  called  for  in  the 
Interiiatlonal  Development  Strategy.  The 
annual  rate  of  population  growth  should 
reach  3  per  cent,  limiting  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  per  capita  output  to  about  4.3  per 
cent.  That  figtu-e  is  stUl  higher  than  the 
3.5  per  cent  IDS  target.  These  favourable 
tendencies  in  the  growth  rate  of  the  region's 
economy  are  traceable,  among  other  factors, 
to  a  more  favourable  situation  in  the  export 
prices  of  raw  materials,  which  has  improved 
the  terms  of  trade  considerably. 

However  satisfactory  In  the  aggregate, 
these  quantitative  results  nonetheless  mask 
two  stark  realities  of  the  region.  If  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  output  of  the  rela- 
tively advanced  developing  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  excluded,  the  averages  for  the 
balance  of  the  countries  would  fall  well  be- 
low the  goals  of  tiie  International  Develop- 
ment Strategy.  Worse,  if  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  wealthiest  5  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  deducted,  the  figures  would 
be  even  more  discouraging.  Thus  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America  continues  on 
an  uneven  footing,  not  only  from  country  to 
country  but  within  countries  themselves.  The 
result  Is  that  the  majority  of  Latin  America's 
people  continue  to  live  In  conditions  charac- 
terized \s  low  life  expectancies,  little  or  no 
cash  income  and  no  Immediate  prospects  for 
a  better  life.  In  many  urban  and  rural  areas 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  population  lacks  pot- 
able drinking  water.  There  is  a  deficit  of  20 
million  housing  units.  The  per  capita  con- 
simiption  of  calories  and  protein  is  well  be- 
low international  norms.  Educational  facili- 
ties remain  inadequate  and  medical  care  for 
the  poor  is  minimal. 

The  energy  and  food  crises.  Inflation  and 
a  world-wide  recession  have  Intensified  these 
problems,  although  the  effects  have  not  been 
the  same  everywhere.  Some  countries  have 
had  to  forfeit  more  than  24  per  cent  of  their 
export  earnings  to  pay  for  the  increased  cost 
of  oil,  food  and  manufactured  Imports.  Other 
countries  like  Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  benefited  from  the  rise  In 
the  price  of  oil.  As  in  other  oil-producing 
areas  of  the  world,  there  are  limitations  on 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  these  countries  to 
use  added  revenues  for  domestic  develop- 
ment. 

The  uneven  effect  of  the  oil  crisis  lUus- 
tr.ites  the  urgent  need  to  create  new  mech- 
anisms for  the  intra-reglonal  flow  of  re- 
sources for  development  purposes.  Venezuela 
has  already  taken  Initiatives  in  this  direc- 
tion, particularly  in  collaboration  with  Cen- 
tral American  and  Caribbean  coiui  tries. 
UNDP  is  closely  following  these  develop- 
ments and  has  already  offered  its  institu- 
tional and  administrative  support  mech- 
anism as  a  vehicle  for  further  Initiatives, 
Including  their  development  and  iniplemeu- 
tatlon. 

TRENDS    IN    PROCBAMINC 

To  help  Latin  American  coimtrles  cope 
with  these  problems  UNDP  is  stressing  tech- 
nical co-operation  in  integrated  planning, 
energy  development  and  related  activities  at 
a  regional  level.  In  Central  America  short- 
term,  high-level  advisory  mission  on  energy 
recommended  that  the  analysis  of  required 
actions  on  energy  conservation  and  explora- 
tion be  carried  out  within  a  regional  frame- 
work. A  number  of  energy-related  problems 
were  dealt  with.  Including  supply  and  de- 


mand, a  co-ordinated  regional  power  net- 
work, energy  savings  In  transportation  and 
the  exploration  of  resource  alternatives.  Ihe 
mission  also  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  American  energy  commission  to 
supervUe  and  co-ordluate  the  regional  eilort. 

Latin  American  Governments  attach  high 
priority  to  technical  co-operaUon  in  the  area 
of  social  and  economic  planning,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  to  devel- 
opment and  in  the  creation  of  operative  links 
between  privately  and  publicly  financial  re- 
search and  technical  institutes  and  universi- 
ties. For  12  years,  UNDP  has  worked  with  the 
Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic  and 
Social  Planning  (ILPES)  to  help  Govern- 
ments Improve  their  planning  institutions 
and  processes  and  to  train  the  required  staff. 
XJNDP  is  now  beginning  to  phase  out  its  sup- 
port for  ILPES  progressively  by  reducing  tlie 
number  of  permanent  UNDP  personnel  at- 
tached to  the  Institute. 

At  the  same  time,  ILPES  Is  being  developed 
into  a  centre  of  excellence  In  providing  serv- 
ices to  Governments  to  aid  their  social  and 
economic  growth.  Research  to  Improve  the 
methodologies  of  policy  analysis,  the  forms 
of  planning  and  systems  of  plan  formulation 
and  Implementation  is  being  stressed.  ILPES 
win  continue  to  provide  advisory  ser.'ices  to 
Governments  to  help  them  Improve  their  in- 
stitutional planning  capacities  and  to 
strengthen  other  aspects  of  work  relating  to 
development.  Investment  and  major  social 
and  economic  problems.  Through  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA) 
and  other  institutions,  the  Governments  are 
expected  to  establish  a  framework  for  the 
permanent  financing  of  ILPES. 

At  another  level,  UNDP  is  moving  to  pro- 
mote intra-reglonal  co-operation  In  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology.  Today  Latin 
America  depends  heavily  on  the  out.lde 
world  for  the  importation  of  technology.  This 
was  not  always  so.  History  shows  that  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  peoples  of 
the  Andes  had  developed  their  own  irriga- 
tion, smelting  and  weaving  technologies.  To 
help  the  region  develop  and  make  use  of  Its 
own  technological  resources,  UNDP  in  1974 
sponsored  a  project  designed  to  Identify  and 
encourage  centres  of  indigenous  technical 
knowledge,  whose  long-range  goal  Is  to  re- 
duce Latin  American  dependence  on  exter- 
nally-produced technology. 

All  of  these  Initiatives  form  part  of  UNDP's 
policy  to  develop  regional  programmes  as  ef- 
fective instruments  for  meeting  region-wide 
needs  through  new  and  imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  technical  cooperation.  A  study 
carried  out  by  UNDP  In  1974  undertook  for 
th»  first  time  a  thorough  examination  of  re- 
gional operational  activities  In  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  analyzing  In  depth  their 
relationship  to  global  and  regional  strategies 
of  the  United  Nations  sj'stem;  the  methodol- 
ogy of  programming  used:  the  procedures  for 
formulating.  Implementing,  evaluating  r.nd 
following  up  regional  projects;  and  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  system  in  carrying  out 
these  activities.  Based  on  the  study's  find- 
ings, a  new  system  of  regional  programming 
is  being  developed  for  Latin  America,  which  Ls 
expected  to  reflect  more  closely  the  develop- 
ment needs  of  the  area  and  have  greater  im- 
pact on  UNDP-financed  activities  at  the 
country  level.  It  will  also  ensure  closer  co- 
operation with  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  system — in  particular  the  Economlr 
Commission  for  Latin  America. 

INDICATOKS    op   StTCCESS 

Small-scale  projects  can  yield  major  results 
In  a  country's  development  programme.  One 
good  example  Is  a  fisheries  project  in  Guyana 
which  has  sensed  as  a  catalyst  in  the  coiin- 
try's  fisheries  development  programme.  The 
UNDP-assUted  project  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  fish  processing  and  marketing  and 
provided  a  viable  basis  for  follow-up  Invest- 
ments. The  project  proposed  the  acquisition 
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of  sbrlmp  uid  Hah  trawlers,  the  estabUsb- 
ment  of  processliig  plants  and  the  improve- 
ment of  marketing  faculties.  This  project, 
which  Is  in  line  with  the  country's  declared 
policy  to  achieve  self-sufBclency  In  food,  has 
a 'ready  attracted  follow-up  Investments  of 
ubout  $25  million. 

Another  example  of  successful  pre-invest- 
ment  work  supported  by  the  Programme 
trems  from  a  project  in  El  Salvador.  To  se- 
cure new  energy  sources  the  Oovernment 
asked  UNDP  to  survey  geothermal  resources 
and  to  ascertain  their  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  as  sources  of  power.  As  a  result  of 
the  findings,  the  Ctovermnent  Invested  $40 
million  to  construct  a  30-megawatt  power 
plant  to  begin  operation  In  1976.  Two  addi- 
tional 30-megawatt  units  are  scheduled  for 
construction  in  1976  and  1977. 

To  help  meet  long-range  problems  caused 
by  food  shortages,  UNDP,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  has 
launched  a  scheme  to  develop  that  nation's 
irrigation  infrastructure  and  technology  The 
project,  situated  In  the  Itlquia  River  Basin, 
covers  1.600  hectares  and  has  already  pro- 
duced a  comprehensive  analysU  of  soU  use, 
topography,  hydrology.  Irrigation  and  drain- 
age engineering,  crop  selection,  cost-benefit 
analysis,  marketing,  farmers  organization 
and  irrigation  district  management  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  Intensive  counterpart  train- 
ing. The  Costa  Rican  Oovernment  has  imple- 
mented the  project's  recommendations  and 
completed  irrigation  works  In  the  pilot  area. 
With  the  experience  gained  from  this  effort 
the  Government  plans  to  expand  irrigated 
agriculture  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  Specifl- 
caUy,  a  large-scale  project  is  being  contem- 
plated for  the  "Arenal"  area  which  would  Ir- 
rigate 100,000  hectares  at  a  cost  of  $50  mU- 
lion.  In  addition,  the  Government  also  cre- 
ated a  National  Directorate  of  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  to  assist  in  nation-wide  irrigation 
initiatives. 

A  UNDP-asslsted  project  to  improve  the 
technical  expertise  of  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment In  weather  forecasting  and  flood 
control  reached  completion  in  December, 
1974,  with  a  variety  of  Important  results 
For  one  thing,  an  ofBcial  meteorological  serv- 
ice^ Servlclo  Colomblano  de  Meteorologia 
e  Hidrlologla,  was  established  to  organize  and 
co-ordinate  all  meteorological  and  hydroloei- 
cal  function  in  the  nation.  National  net- 
r^l^w®^  weather  forecasting  have  been  es- 
tablished covering  areas  where  90  per  cent 
of  the  Colombian  population  lives.  In  addi- 
tion, technicians  are  now  better  able  to  pre- 
dict where  floods  will  occur  and  concentrate 
preventive  measures  in  those  sections  to  min- 
imize damages  to  crops  and  homes.  Such 
functions  were  formerly  carried  out  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  entitles  costing  the  Government 
1*8  million  annually.  The  new  combined  serv- 
ice operates  more  efficiently. 

Some  recent  innovations 
UNDP  took  several  new  initiatives  during 
it».4  in  the  area  of  trade  and  commodities 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
iTogramme  of  Action  and  at  the  request  of 
LatinAmerlcan  Governments.  In  November 
:i  UNDP-supported  seminar  was  convented 
tocusing  on  the  activities  of  transnational 
corporations  and  on  the  training  of  Latin 
American  officials  who  negotiate  with  them 
The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  develop  an 
on-going  action  programme  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  this  area.  includUig  applied  research 
•a  foreign  investments,  the  establishment 
or  a  clearing  house  for  information  and  data 
"Tiir'P^  ^**  ^^^  training  of  senior-  and 
middle-level  Government  officials  whose 
task  it  Is  to  formulate,  appraise  and  admin- 
ister  foreign  Investment  programmes  and  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  Investors. 

UNDP  also  completed  preparator>-  activities 
in  1974  to  aid  a  group  of  banana-exporting 
countrtea  whose  foreign  exchange  earnings 
have  been  seriously  impaired  by  a  twenty- 
year  decline  in  banana  prices,  A  mission  to 


the  five  countries  comprising  the  "Union  of 
Banana     Exporting     Countries"      (Panam*. 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa  Rico  and  Co- 
lombia)  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  project 
to  be  executed  in  1976.  UNDP  will  provide 
limited  consultant  services  to  assist  In  the 
formation  of  the  Union's  secretariat  and  to 
help    member   countries   Identify   and   flnd 
new  markets  and  to  understand  better  prob- 
lems of  trade,  transportation  and  marketing. 
Each  year  a  number  of  new  initiatives  In 
development  are  traceable  to  regional  proj- 
ects dealing  with  unusual  conditions.  In  the 
vast  semi-arid  zones  of  northern  Chile,  Ar- 
gentina and  Peru,  for  example,  where  the 
desert  is  making  more  and  more  land  less 
and  less  usefiU  for  agricultural  production, 
a  UNDP-flnanced  regional  project  is  begin- 
ning to  search  out  ways  to  make  those  areas 
fertile   again.    New    technologies — including 
irrigation  methods,  new  cereal  strains  and 
animal  husbandry  techniques  developed  else- 
where— could  bring  new  sources  of  food  to 
the  region.  The  potential  of  the  area  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact   that  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  territory  of  Argentina  Is  arid  or 
seml-arld.   In   Peru,   barely  twenty-flve  per 
cent  of  the  run-off  water  from  the  Andes  Is 
used  for  Irrigation.  In  northern  Chile  there 
are  an  estimated  three  million  hectares  which 
could  be  made  useful  for  intensive  pasturage. 
In  addition  to  its  many  other  economic 
and  social  problems,  hardly  a  year  goes  by 
when  some  part  or  other  of  Latin  America 
Is  struck  by  a  natural  disaster.  Another  re- 
gional project  therefore  has  as  Its  objective 
the   organization    of    national    action    pro- 
grammes to  deal  with  earthquakes,  hurri- 
canes   and   other   natural    calamities.   This 
project,  developed  In   1974  in  co-operation 
with  the  office  of  the  United  Nations  for  dis- 
aster relief  operations  and  ECLA/ILPES,  wUl 
attempt  to  standardize  systems  and  proce- 
dures for  relief  of  affected  areas. 

Report  on  inteffration  movements 
UNDP  has  long  been  committed  to  sup- 
porting movements  for  economic  integration 
and  cooperation  in  Latin  America.  At  pres- 
ent, fifty  per  cent  of  aU  funds  for  regional 
projects  are  consigned  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  integration  activities.  To  evaluate  the  role 
of  regional  integration  in  a  changing  world 
economy.  UNDP  held  a  series  of  meetings  in 
1974  with  the  region's  three  major  integra- 
tion movements.  In  October.  UNDP  met  with 
officials  of  the  Caribbean  Community 
(CARICOM)  and  its  Secretariat  and  the 
Caribbean  Development  Bank  (CDB).  In 
November,  representatives  of  UNDP  and  the 
Board  of  the  Cartagena  Agreement  and  the 
Andean  Development  Corporation  (ADC) 
gathered  In  Lima.  Peru. 

And  In  December,  a  conference  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Central  American  Inte- 
gration Treaty  (SIECA)  and  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
(CABEI)  was  convened  In  Guatemala. 

These  meetings  evaluated  UNDP's  past 
technical  co-operation  and  sought  systematic 
ways  to  strengthen  linkages  between  regional 
and  country  programmes  and  projects  and 
between  UNDP's  efforts  and  those  of  other 
bi-  and  multilateral  assistance  Agencies 
These  programming  exercises,  carried  out 
Jointly  by  Resident  Representatives.  UNDP 
headquarters  personnel  and  the  principal  In- 
tegration Agencies  themselves,  may  also  be 
considered  an  important  step  toward  Im- 
plementing the  "cluster"  concept  of  field 
organization,  since  overall  management  and 
programme  aspects  of  region-wide  require- 
ments were  analyzed.  The  meetings  reviewed 
in  detaU  both  ongoing  and  planned  activities 
affecting  the  commumtles  involved,  analyzed 
problems  of  field  co-ordination  and  Initiated 
new  efforts  to  strengthen  an  interchange  of 
Information  and  applied  research  among  the 
different  integration  schemes  to  facUltate 
more  effective  decision  making.  The  partici- 
™«^  *'^  worked  with  representatives  of 
UNCTAD  to  review  member  countries'  readi- 
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ness  to  and  capacities  for  participating  effec- 
tively In  Integration  measures. 

The  Central  American  subregion 

The  Central  American  Integration  Treaty 
(SIECA)  Is  the  oldest  extetlng  Integration 
effort  In  the  Americas.  UNDP  has  assisted 
SIECA  and  its  various  instruments  for  re- 
gional Integration  since  the  early  I950's.  Ini- 
tial  projects  helped  the  five  member  coun- 
tries lay  the  groundwork  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Common  Market  and  form  those 
regional  mechanisms  by  which  the  Common 
Market  could  function  effectively.  In  the 
1960's  factors  both  external  and  Internal  to 
the  region  contributed  to  a  slowing  down  of 
the  process  and  prompted  attempts  by  the 
Governments  concerned  to  revitalize  the 
original  Integration  concepts.  The  review  of 
the  present  plans  and  needs  of  SIECA  con- 
ducted with  UNDP  last  December  Indicated 
that  In  the  future  UNDP  technical  assistance 
should  focus  less  on  legal  and  Institutional 
arrangements  among  the  participants  and 
more  on  practical  co-operation  along  multi- 
national lines  in  the  development  of  produc- 
tive enterprises. 

UNDP  now  expects  to  concentrate  lt« 
efforts  for  the  Central  American  regional 
Integration  movement  along  the  foUowini; 
lines: 

(a)  accelerating  the  production  of  basic 
grains  like  corn,  rice,  beans  and  wheat  so 
that  the  region  may  become  self  sufficient 
in  the  production  of  these  grains  by  1980; 

(b)  developing  port  and  shipping  facili- 
ties; 

(c)  developing  energy  resources  within  the 
framework  of  common  regional  and  national 
policies; 

(d)  measures  to  Improve  the  negotiating 
position  of  exporting  countries  with  respect 
to  basic  commodities; 

(e)  overall  and  sectoral  planning  with  the 
aim  of  harmonizing  both  national  and  re- 
gional efforts; 

(f)  other  specific  measures  to  assist  Gov- 
ernments in  restructuring  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Common  Market  Into  a  genuine  Central 
American  community. 

The  Andean  Group 
The  most  Important  Instrument  by  which 
the  Andean  Integration  process  Is  being  car- 
ried out  Is  the  Cartagena  Agreement  which 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Peru 
signed  in  May  1969,  and  to  which  Venezuela 
committed  Itself  In  February  1973.  The  goals 
of  this  movement  Include:  harmonization 
of  economic  and  social  development  policies; 
Joint  programming  of  the  subreglonal  indus- 
trialization process;  liberalization  of  trade; 
a  common  external  tariff  system  vls-i-vis 
non-members;  accelerated  development  of 
the  agricultural  sector,  channelling  of  in- 
vestment resources  both  within  and  outside 
the  region;  and  fostering  the  region's  physi- 
cal Integration  through  Joint  development 
of  transportation  and  communication  net- 
works. In  February  1968,  the  Audean  Devel- 
opment Corporation  was  established  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  regional  investments  and 
otherwise  to  contribute  to  the  economic  in- 
tegration of  the  region. 

UNDP's  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  tho 
Cartagena  Agreement  and  the  Andean  De- 
velopment Corporation  dates  back  to  1970 
At  that  time  UNDP  helped  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  effective  Implementation  of  the 
Agreement  by  financing  economic  studies  and 
providing  the  technical  support  reqiUred  to 
formulate  the  region's  overall  developmeni 
strategy.  Since  then  a  major  feature  ot 
UNDP's  assistance  has  been  Its  contribution 
to  the  formulation  of  one  of  the  most  novel 
instruments  for  balanced  development  estab- 
lished by  the  Andean  Group — the  sectoral 
programme  of  industrial  development.  With- 
in the  framework  of  two  UNIDO-executed 
projects.  UNDP  has  concentrated  Its  resour- 
ces in  assisting  the  metal-working  sector  ot 
the  first  industrial  development  programme 
lOr  the  region's  engineering  industry. 
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As  the  Board's  work  began  to  focus  on 
other  sectoral  issues  such  as  trade  policy, 
tariffs  and  agricultural  development,  UNDP 
co-operated  witli  projects  In  these  fields. 
When  Venezuela  entered  the  group.  UNDP 
supported  efforts  to  align  the  development 
activities  of  the  new  member  with  ttiose  of 
the  other  members.  During  the  subreglonal 
meeting  held  last  November,  mein'oers  of  the 
Board  discussed  the  problems  that  face  the 
movement  because  of  its  political  scope  and 
because  of  the  need  to  flnd  new  forms  of 
co-operation  designed  to  proi'ide  ir.creased 
momentum  to  the  process.  These  could  In- 
clude efforts  by  two  or  more  countries  in 
technical  co-operation  as  well  as  Joint  in- 
frastructure projects.  Otlier  possible  Initia- 
tives could  include  regional  projects  in  the 
industrial,  commercial  and  financial  areas 
with  non-member  countries  such  as  Mexico 
and  Argentina. 

These  discussions  pointed  up  what  had 
been  repeatedly  stated  before:  tliat  Integra- 
tion is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  an  instru- 
ment for  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  member  states.  The  compati- 
bility between  subreglonal  objectives  and  t;ie 
objectives  of  the  participating  countries 
themselves  is  the  key  foundation  for  any 
integration  process,  and  should  be  reflected 
in  development  efforts  at  the  country  and 
regional  levels.  Beyond  1975,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  continuing  need  for  assi.st- 
ance  in  the  harmonization  of  economic  and 
social  policies,  of  joint  industrial  program- 
ming and  of  monetary  and  financial  meas- 
ures. It  is  also  probable  that  the  thrust  of 
UNDP's  assistance  may  well  develop  within 
the  framework  of  the  new  forms  of  co-c^era- 
tlon  outlined  above. 

The  Caribbean  Community 

As  the  youngest  of  the  Integration  moie- 
ments,  CARICOM,  founded  in  1973,  has  the 
advantage  of  building  on  the  experience  al- 
ready garnered  by  the  Central  American  and 
Andean  groups.  In  part  to  learn  from  that 
experience,  the  Secretariat  of  CARICOM  re- 
quested technical  assistance  from  UNDP  in 
May  1974.  The  request  was  reviewed  by  the 
Resident  Representative  in  the  area,  "jy  offi- 
cials of  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  and  by 
a  programme  committee  from  UNDP  head- 
quarters. Then  at  the  Caribbean  Cast:!  sub- 
regional  meeting  in  Georgetown,  Guyana  in 
October  1974,  an  initial  programme  of  tech- 
nical co-operation  was  worked  out.  The  pro- 
gramme alms  broadly  at  helping  the  Secre- 
tariat establish  and  expand  its  capabilities  in 
all  fields  of  responsibility,  includlntj  effec- 
tive interaction  with  the  two  other  major 
integration  schemes  under  way  in  Latin 
America.  A  major  focus  of  the  UNDP-sup- 
ported effort  will  therefore  involve  ?.  diminu- 
tion of  the  relative  isolation  in  which  the 
different  Uitegration  movements  have  here- 
tofore operated  and  a  greater  sharing  of 
experience  among  them. 

A  second  focus  of  the  progrr.mme  applies 
to  the  socio-economic  development  of  the 
region  according  to  the  priorities  set  down  by 
the  signatory  Governments  themselves.  It  Is 
proposed  that  in  the  period  1975-1977. 
UNDP  technical  co-operation  with  CARICOM 
should  concentrate  on  four  of  these  priority 
areas:  economic  planning,  human  resources 
development,  science  and  technology  and  in- 
stitution building  In  support  of  the  integra- 
tion process.  To  increase  CARICOM's  plan- 
ning capacity  an  integrated  series  of  projects 
has  been  proposed  to  collect,  analyze  and 
store  regional  statistics,  as  well  as  to  en- 
force a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
concepts  and  methods  employed  in  their 
collection  and  presentation.  Allied  projects 
in  this  series  include  assistance  In  the  for- 
mulation of  the  region's  Long-Term  Perspec- 
tive Plan;  sectoral  studies  with  particular 
emphasis  on  regional  transport:  and  feasibil- 
ity studies  for  joint  agricultural  and  natural 
resources  ventures  in  the  region. 

In  terms  of  human  resources  development. 


first  priority  will  be  given  to  projects  in  edu- 
cation and  employment,  with  projects  in 
health,  social  security  and  the  status  of  wom- 
en also  assisted.  The  most  urgent  need  Is 
for  a  fji-tematic  survey  of  the  region's  hu- 
manpower  needs  and  resources.  Once  these 
have  been  mapped  ovu,  reform  of  educa- 
tional systems  can  go  forward  on  a  logical 
basis.  Initi.-.Uy,  at  least,  educational  eHorts 
\,  ill  concentrate  on  the  establishment  of  a 
Caribbean  publishing  hou^e  to  develop  text- 
bojkf=,  materials  and  educational  aids  relc- 
\  ant  to  the  social  and  cultural  milieu  of  the 
C  irlbbean  Commumty,  as  well  as  on  teach- 
er traini.ig  and  curriculum  development, 
■.vithin  the  svnie  context 

'ilic  sub-prograinnie  in  science  and  tech- 
rolcgy  will  siresD  tr:tlnlng  programmes  c;e-  . 
signed  t.^  overcome  the  Inherent  weakness  of 
CM?ICOM  members  in  their  dealings  with 
the  m?.ny  multinational  corporations  doing 
business  within  their  t?rrltories.  Knowledge- 
able expertise  in  this  area — not  in  the  em- 
ploy of  multinational  corporations — is  scarce, 
pr.rticularly  In  the  field  of  negotiations.  Ini- 
tially, UNDP  wll  support  a  seminar  lor  those 
1  1  "ced  of  tral  ling  and  others  who  have  ac- 
r.ulred  some  operational  experience.  Later 
the  services  of  consultants  versed  in  foreign 
investments,  taxation  and  related  matters 
v.ill  be  brought  In.  In  addition,  UNDP  will 
s;:on«or  projects  promoting  labour-intensive 
i  '-dustrlal  technology,  agricultural  research 
aimed  at  local  and  regional — as  opposed  to 
expi.rt — market.;,  and  an  allied  programme 
of  regional  agricultural  expansion. 

Two  projects  have  already  been  approved 
in  the  task  of  institution  buildluR  for  Inve- 
l^rctlo'i  efforts.  One  trains  CARICOAI  Secre- 
tTiat  staff  in  la,no;uaf,e  and  coiuerenre  serv- 
ice-~.  drav/ing  In  part  on  the  eKperiencc  of 
other  Integration  Sscretarlais.  The  other 
reeks  to  help  transform  mass  media  com- 
riiunlcatlon  in  the  region  lato  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  for  integration.  A  centre  for 
cie ,  clopment  sluc'ies  and  support  for  a  re- 
gional Investment  corporation  serving  the 
;  eeJs  ol  sniail-scale  industries  are  other  pro- 
j-o.?cd  activities. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  UNDP's 
experience  In  SLipport  of  Latin  American 
integration  movements  Indicates  that  the 
success  of  sucli  effort.s  depends  far  more  on 
t'.ie  political  will  and  commitment  of  the 
countries  Involved  than  on  the  transfer  of 
the  technology  which  supports  them. 
Projects  promoting  practical  co-operation  in 
production  and  service  industries  also  tend 
tj  be  more  effective  In  the  promotion  of  in- 
tegration goals  than  any  concentration  on 
le!;al  or  institutional  arrangements.  Since 
such  movements  tend  to  have  a  momentum 
of  their  own.  however,  any  assistance  which 
smooths  their  forward  progress  is  Important. 
In  short,  "development"  and  "integration" 
tend  to  be  Interdependent. 

Recent  experlei-.ce  with  integration  move- 
ments also  points  up  the  Importance  of  pro- 
moting integration  not  only  on  a  regional 
basis  but  in  terms  of  specific  country  pro- 
grammes as  well.  Just  as  past  regional  proj- 
ects supported  by  UNDP  helped  build  a  foun- 
dation for  present  integration  projects,  so 
country  projects  can  strengtlien  a  nation's 
ability  to  co-operate  with  otliers  In  a  mutual 
endeavour  whose  benefits  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  Latin  America  as  a 
whole. 

Finally,  it  is  apparent  that  UNDP's  partici- 
pation In  the  pione?ring  integration  efforts 
under  way  in  Latin  America  demands  a  far 
wider  range  of  Intellectual  and  technical  in- 
puts than  most  development  efforts.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  such  efforts  are  fre- 
quently the  source  of  new  ideas,  inuovatlons 
and  trends  In  development  assistance  gener- 
ally. If  integration  projects  are  subject  to 
sudden  setbacks  because  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  therefore,  they  none- 
theless, when  successful,  constitute  giant 
strides  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  devel- 
opment assistance  efforts:  a  better  life— and 


awareness  of  its  opportunities — for  the  people 
Involved. 

CLOBAI.  AND  INTERREGIONAL  PROJECTS 

Dtulng  1974,  the  major  thrust  of  UNDP  s 
global  and  interregional  programming  re- 
mained focused  on  two  particularly  critical 
areas — food  and  trade.  Against  the  back- 
ground o;  a  worsening  world  food  situation, 
a  number  of  steps  were  vinder  way  to  boost 
agrlcultiiral  output.  Studies  and  experiments 
aimed  at  Improving  ba.sic  food  crop  strains 
were  Intensified  In  collaboration  with  the 
Coi.sulative  Group  on  International  Agricul- 
tural Research  (CGIAR>.  Fisheries  survey 
fl:id  development  activities  were  significantly 
expanded,  as  were  Investigation  and  train- 
ing in  the  fields  of  pest  control  and  rural 
drinking-water  supplies  and  sanitation.  A 
special  project  was  started  to  assist  the  25 
least  developed  coimtrles  in  planning  and 
administering  public  v/orks  programmes. 

At  the  .same  time,  trade  projects  came  to 
absorb  25  per  cent  of  all  UNDP  resources 
devoted  to  interreglo.ial  activities,  with  em- 
phasis on  export  promotion  and  the  training 
of  development  country  ofSclals  in  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  varl.-.us  trade  prefer- 
ence schemes  now  in  effect. 

With  rerpcct  to  non-food  commodities,  ini- 
tial Gteps  were  taken  toward  a  programme  of 
development  for  pulp  and  paper  production, 
while  consultations  continued  toward  the 
definition  of  an  international  research  and 
development  programme  for  cotton.  Other 
important  features  of  1374  included  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  1973  trend  toward  larger- 
Ecale  project-5  and  longer-range  program- 
ming; the  placing  of  most  training  pro- 
griirjines  on  a  multi-year  basis;  and  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  seminar-type 
projects  and  of  projects  consisting  of  an  In- 
dividual interrogatlonal  adviser,  although 
the  latter  reduction  was  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  an  expansion  of  advisory  assist- 
ance at  lilt;  regional  level. 

Research  in  Agriculture 
Two  new  global  research  projects  of  spe- 
cial importance  were  formulated  in  1974. 
One,  the  International  Rice  Testing  Pro- 
granime.  v.'as  to  be  carried  out  at  the  Inter- 
natiomd  Rice  Research  Institute  (IRRI)  In 
Los  Banos.  Philippines.  This  project  Is  de- 
signed to  evaluate  strains  of  rice  developed 
over  the  past  decade-and-a-half  by  IRRI  and 
to  identify  those  best  adapted  genetically 
to  overcome  the  most  presplng  constraints 
on  rice  production  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  Institute  has  already  announced 
the  release  of  three  new  rice  strains  'v^Ich 
have  hl^h  disease  and  insect  resLstant  quali- 
ties and  require  a  shorter  growing  period — 
tiius  providing  a  potential  for  increasing  rice 
production  substantially. 

The  .«^econd  project — 'The  African  Co-opera- 
tive Programme  for  the  Improvement  of 
Sorf,nums  and  r,.'illets — is  to  be  coiiducted  by 
the  International  Crops  Research  Instituie 
for  the  Semi-Arid  Tropics  (ICRISAT),  lo- 
cated in  Hyderabad,  India.  Sorghums  and 
nnllets  play  a  vital  role  in  the  nutrition  of 
large  numbers  of  people  in  Africa.  This  proj- 
ect, which  was  initiated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Consultative  Group  on  International 
Agricultural  Research  (COIAR),  will  concen- 
trate on  fovu-  countries  in  the  Sahellan  belt. 
The  objective  Is  to  strengthen  existing  West 
African  agricultural  research  efforts  aimed 
at  developing  varieties  of  sorghum  and  mil- 
let that  will  give  consistent  and  dependable 
yields,  make  maximum  use  of  the  area's  un- 
reliable rainfall  and  be  resistant  to  damage 
from  diseace  and  other  factors. 

The  programme  Is  a  co-operative  effort  In 
the  fullest  sense.  Participating  research  sta- 
tions In  Senegal,  Upper  Volta,  Niger  and  Ni- 
geria will  be  managed  and  operated  bv  the 
Governments  concerned,  with  Important  in- 
puts provided  by  ICRISAT  in  the  form  of 
scientific  personnel,  equipment  and  services. 
The  training  of  African  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians will  figure  prominently  in  the  work 
finanf-ed    by   UNDP.   In   the   case   of   Upper 
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Volta,  T7NDP  Is  also  providing  a  modest  sum 
towarda  a  laboratory  building.  Meaawlille, 
ICRISAT  wUl  undertake  additional  work  on 
sorghums  and  miUeta  In  other  African  coun- 
tries, with  financing  from  sources  within 
the  CGIAR. 

Measures  continued  to  be  taken,  during 
1974,  to  disseminate  Information  on  new 
agricultural  technologies  and  the  opportu- 
nities they  offer.  Among  them  was  the  orga- 
nization. Jointly  with  FAO,  of  a  workshop  in 
Colombia  In  which  representatives  of  na- 
tional research  Institutes  throughout  Latin 
America  participated  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  International  research  centres 
and  Senior  Agricultural  Advisers  serving 
UNDP  Field  Offices  in  the  region.  This  ex- 
ercise, hopefully  the  first  In  a  series,  opened 
new  channels  for  closer  collaboration  between 
national  and  international  agricultural  re- 
search efforts. 

To  further  promote  the  exchange  of  In- 
formation on  agricultural  production  and 
spread  the  benefits  of  accomplished  research, 
UNDP  Is  supporting  a  number  of  other  in- 
ternational conferences.  Most  significantly. 
It  will  help  to  fund  a  major  wheat  sympo- 
sium to  be  held,  by  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Unicm  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  at  the  Vavllov  Institute  in  Lenm- 
grad  during  July  1975.  Over  the  near  term, 
additional  activities  of  a  slmUar  character 
will  be  developed  so  that  the  momentum 
achieved  thus  far  can  be  maintained. 

Together  with  the  World  Bank  and  FAO, 
UNDP  financed  the  publication,  in  1974.  of 
a  booklet  describing  the  work  of  the  eight 
International  agricultural  research  centres 
sponsored  by  the  COIAR  and  detailing  ways 
In  which  research  at  these  centres  can  be 
applied  directly  to  developing  country  needs. 
This  booklet,  aimed  at  middle-level  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  others  engaged  In  the 
task  of  increasing  agricultural  output,  gained 
wide  distribution  In  four  languages  through- 
out the  developing  world. 

During  the  year,  the  global  research  proj- 
ect on  Social  and  Economic  Implications  ol 
lATge-Sc&le  Introduction   of  New  Varieties 
of  Food  Grains  was  also  completed.  The  main 
findings  of  this  study  are  contained   to  a 
summary  of  its  main  conclusions  which  has 
been  circulated  widely.  The  full  report,  to- 
K»ther    with    several   regional   and    country 
Ktudlea,  will   be  avaUable  In  mld-1976.  The 
project  was  executed  by  the  United  Nations 
through  its  Research  Institute  for  Social  De- 
velopment   (UNRISD).    It    analyzed    Initial 
problems  which  have  slowed  and  limited  the 
spread  of  the  so-called  Green  Revolution  and 
IdenUfied    policy    alternatives    avaUable    to 
Governments  in  deaUng  with  these  problems. 
As  such,   the   project   provides   an   essential 
complement  to  the  technical  agricultural  re- 
search activities  that  are  receiving  extensive 
support  under  UNDP-s  Global  Research  Pro- 
gramme.   Execution   of   the   study    Involved 
numerous  subcontractual  arrangements  with 
research  Institutions  in  developing  countries 
as  well  as  with  individual  experts.  This  fact 
coupled  with  the  inherent  complexity  of  the 
research  involved,  posed  unusually  difficult 
tasks    of    organization    and    management, 
wMch  caused  considerable  delay  in  comple- 
tion of  the  study.  However,  the  subject  Is 
now  more  timely  than  ever,  and  the  experi- 
ences and  policy  options  presented  In  the 
report  undoubtedly  merit  careful  study  by 
Governments  in  their  urgent  efforts  to  raise 
food  production. 

Fisheries  development 
Support  for  oceanic  fisheries  development 
expanded  significantly  In  1974.  A  major  new 
activity  approved  during  the  period  was  the 
Interregional  Project  for  Development  of 
Fisheries  in  the  Eastern  Central  Atlantic  for 
which  UNDP  assistance  in  the  amount  «f 
some  $3  million  was  authorized.  This  five- 
year  project.  In  which  seventeen  coasUl 
countries  are  participating,  is  also  receiving 
blUteral  support  expected  to  total  approxi- 
mately $4.5  million.  Additional  UNDP  asslst- 
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ance  of  $1.7  million  was  also  authorized  In 
1974  to  the  on-going  Indian  Ocean  Pro- 
gramme. This  money  wiU  be  used  to  finance 
a  major  survey  of  fish  resources  in  the  waters 
off  the  coast  of  East  Africa.  The  study,  which 
is  to  be  carried  out  on  subcontract  to  the 
USSR,  will  cover  the  area  from  Somalia  to 
Moeamblque.  Including  Madagascar  and 
Mauritius.  Other  activities  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  Programme  have  been  proceeding 
largely  on  schedule.  An  Important  event  of 
1974  WHS  the  commissioning  of  a  newly  built 
research  vessel  made  available  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Norway  at  a  cost  of  approximate- 
ly $3  million,  enabling  the  start  of  the  North 
Arabian  sea  resources  survey. 

Planning  was  also  begun  on  a  large-scale 
effort  to  develop  fishing  potentials  in  the 
Western  Central  Atlantic.  A  proposal,  for- 
mulated by  FAO  and  circulated  to  Govern- 
ments, had  received  17  favourable  endorse- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  year.  Preparatory 
activities,  now  under  way,  are  expected  to 
lead  to  a  full-scale  project  early  in  1976. 
Discussions  have  also  been  Initiated  with 
several  interested  Governments  for  the  sur- 
vey and  development  of  fisheries  in  the 
largely  unexplored  southern  oceans — specifi- 
cally the  waters  that  lie  between  Indonesia, 
Australia  and  Latin  America  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  on  the  other. 
Such  surveys  are  vital  to  the  quest  for  addi- 
tional world  supplies  of  food  and  protein, 
and  for  the  rational  management  of  known 
fisheries  so  that  the  oceans'  resources  will 
not  be  over-harvested. 

Inland  fisheries  can  also  make  a  major 
contribution  to  meeting  world  requirements 
for  high  protein.  Moreover,  their  use  Is 
far  easier  to  control  for  maximum  produc- 
tivity without  depletion  than  is  the  case 
with  marine  fisheries.  UNDP  and  FAO  wUl 
therefore  be  launching  an  Interregional 
Aquaculture  Development  and  Co-<»tllnatlon 
Programme  in  1975.  The  eoal  is  to  raise  pro- 
duction in  fish  husbandry  from  the  present 
annual  level  of  5  million  tons  to  60  mUlion 
tons  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  first 
pha.se  of  this  Programme  will  Involve  the  or- 
ganization of  workshops  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  with  the  following  objec- 
tives: to  Increase  awareness  among  policy- 
planners  and  fisheries  development  officers 
of  the  potentials  of  aquaculture  in  a  bal- 
anced agricultural  programme;  to  Impart 
training  in  the  technical  and  administrative 
aspects  of  aquaculture  development;  and  to 
identify  technical  assistance  needs  in  this 
field.  The  workshops  will  also  be  preparatory 
to  a  World  Conference  on  Aquaculture  which 
FAO  is  proposing  for  1976. 

These  activities,  together  with  the  numer- 
ous regional  and  country  projects  currently 
assisted  by  UNDP  around  the  world,  repre- 
sent additional  links  in  an  evolving  netwrok 
of  flsliery  development  activities  which  Is 
gradually  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
truly  global  programme  and  a  signiiicant 
Foctoral  component  of  UNDP  assistance  gen- 
erally. As  a  foUow-up  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  World  Food  Conference  that  as- 
sistance in  this  sector  be  expanded,  UNDP 
intends  to  place  growing  emphasis  on  fish- 
eries development,  and  particularly  on  global 
and  interregional  fisheries  programmes.  In 
this  connexion.  UNDP  Intends  to  appoint  an 
Interregional  Fisheries  Adviser,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  helping  to  ensure  that  future 
activities  are  managed  in  a  well-planned  and 
integrated  manner,  and  within  a  common 
policy  framework. 

Rural  water  and  sanitation 
During  1974,  UNDP  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  formation  on  an  Ad  Hoc  Working 
Group  on  Rural  Potable  Water  Supply  and 
Sanitation.  The  members  comprise — In  addi- 
tion to  UNDP— World  Health  Organization 
(WHO),  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF),  the  World  Bank,  United  Nations 
Environment  Programme  (UNEP) ,  OECD  and 
n>RC  (Canada).  The  Group  is  investigating 
the  feasibility  of  a  concerted  international 


effort  to  speed  up  the  rate  at  which  rural 
water  supply  and  sanitation  services  are  now 
becoming  available  In  developing  countries. 
This  aspect  of  rural  development  Is  arousing 
increasing  concern  because — while  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  In  satisfying 
urban  needs— WHO  nonetheless  estimates 
that  as  of  1970  only  12  per  cent  of  the  rural 
populations  In  developing  countries  had  ac- 
cess to  reasonably  adequate  water  supplies. 
Moreover,  at  the  current  rate  of  progress,  the 
number  of  rural  inhabitants  without  ade- 
quate supplies  would  be  larger  in  1980  than 
at  present. 

Activities  of  the  Working  Group  during 
1974  Included  the  organization  of  a  panel  of 
technical  experts  drawn  from  developing  and 
developed  countries  to  examine  existing  con- 
straints on  progress  In  this  sector  and  to 
outline  priorities  for  International  action   A 
team   of    consultants    also    visited    selected 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
to  advise  on  the  InsUtutlonal  requirements 
of   an   expanded   international    programme 
The  reports  of  both  groups  became  avaUable 
at  the  end  of  1974  and  are  serving  as  a  basis 
for  deciding  whether  progress  to  date  Justi- 
fies convening  a  meeting  of  potential  donor 
organizations    to   consider   support    for   an 
tu-gent  and  expanded  assistance  programme. 
Expanding  trade 
Activities  in   the  field  of  trade  develop- 
ment, including  export  promotion,  continued 
to  receive  heavy  emphasis  in  the   1974   in- 
terregional   programme.    The    interregional 
project   titled   Advisory   Services  for   Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  gained  an  extra 
dimension  through  the  coordination  of  its 
work  progranune  with  related  projects  being 
executed  at  the  regional  level.  The  co-ordi- 
nating mechanisms  developed  may  well  serve 
as  a  niodel  for  sImUar  regional-interregional 
projects   in   the   future-partlcularly   when 
both  Specialized  Agencies  and  Regional  Com- 
miss  ons  are  involved  in  execution.  A  project 
providing  training  and  advisory  services  In 
connexion   with   the  generalized  system  of 
preferences  has  also  registered  considerable 
success.  This  project,  begun  In  1972  and  exe- 
cuted by  UNCTAD,  informs  and  counsels  de- 
veloplng-country    industrialists    and    trade 
customs  and  export  promotion  officials  on 
the    nature   and    operation    of    the   several 
preferential    tariff    schemes    Introduced    by 
developed  countries  since  1968. 

For  the  first  rotmd  of  Interregional  semi- 
nars In  1972.  project  personnel  put  together 
m  useful  handbook  form,  a  substantial  body 
of  digested  data  on  the  several  preference 
schemes.   During    1973-74   a  second    round 
of  group  training  activities  was  organized 
regionally.  Members  of  the  project  team— 
which  has  been  strengthened  through  the 
secondment  of  experts   by   the  preference- 
giving  countries— also  went  out  on  advisory 
missions  to  30  nations.  In  1974,  the  project 
work  plan  was  revised,  and  Increased  em- 
phasis was  given  to  these  missions,  which 
have  provided  detaUed  and  relevant  Infor- 
mation to  a  large  number  and  wide  range 
of  people  In  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  developing  countries  Involved. 
Almost  three  hundred  participants  have 
attended  the  various  intercountry  seminars: 
many  times  that  number  have  taken  part 
In  country  programmes  organized  during  the 
team's  advisory  visits.  As  a  result,  new  or 
enhanced    export    opportunities    have    been 
identified  and  key  developing  counti-y  per- 
sonnel have  obtained  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  potentials  and  the  limits  of  the  special 
preference  schemes  introduced  to  date.  Other 
trade  projects  under  way  Include  one  which 
provides  fellowships  for  attendance  at  the 
two  annual   OATT  courses   on   commercial 
policy;   others  support  advisory  services  on 
shipping  and  ports,  trade  development  and 
economic  Integration  and  the  facilitation  of 
trade  documentation. 

Ifevi  training  activities 
A  major  PAO-executed,  three-year  Inter- 
regional project  for  training  in  crop  pest 
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control  began  in  1974  in  the  desert  locust 
zone,  which  stretches  from  India  to  Senegal 
and  from  Turkey  to  Tanzania.  The  project  Is 
funded  largely  by  the  countries  involved, 
whose  contributions  to  desert  locust  trust 
iunds  are  being  drawn  upon  to  finance  the 
cost  of  trainee  participation.  UNDP's  Input 
covers  expert  and  equipment  costs.  The  pro- 
ject will  draw  on  the  techniques,  experience 
and  Institutions  developed  in  the  successful 
desert  locust  control  programmes  supported 
by  FAO  and  UNDP  in  the  1960's,  in  order  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  crop  pest  control 
capacities  of  more  than  30  countries.  A  small 
expert  team,  backed  by  extensive  use  of  con- 
sultant lecturers,  is  conducting  subreglonal 
courses  In  English,  French  and  Arabic.  There 
are  also  specialized  courses  for  pilots  and 
radio  operators,  as  well  as  study  tours  and 
individual  fellowships. 

A  number  of  problems  emerged  during  ini- 
tial project  operations.  They  stem  chiefly 
from  the  difficulty,  for  a  small  expert  team, 
of  oi'ganizing  an  interregional  training  pro- 
gramme of  such  geographic  scope,  linguistic 
diversity,  and  technical  complexity.  By  com- 
parison with  previous  desert  locust  control 
training,  the  subject  matter  Is  much  broader, 
and  the  needs  and  levels  of  the  trainee  pop- 
ulation are  far  more  diverse  and  less  well 
defined.  Remedial  action  to  eliminate  such 
difficulties  will  Involve:  drawing  upon  the 
support  which  can  be  provided  by  subre- 
glonal or  regional  training  Institutions;  iden- 
tification and  analysis  of  trainee  populations 
at  the  country  level;  co-ordination  with  crop 
pest  control  training,  again  at  the  country 
level;  and  design  of  training  content  and 
materials  In  the  light  of  trainee  require- 
ments. 

Other  major  training  projects  Initiated  at 
the  interregional  and  global  levels  in  1974  In- 
clude a  fellowship  programme  for  training  at 
the  Beirut  Civil  Aviation  Safety  Centre  and 
an  International  Telecommunications  Union 
(ITU)  seminar  on  vocational  training  in 
telecommunications.  Programming  of  new  ac- 
tivities Included  several  training  projects 
which  will  be  implemented  In  1975  or  1976. 
relating  to  trade  development  between  de- 
veloping countries  and  the  centrally  planned 
economies  of  Eastern  Europe,  export  promo- 
tion, shipping  management,  and  curriculum 
development  for  telecommunications. 


SMALL    BUSINESS— THE     MADDEN- 
ING   STRUGGLE  TO  SURVIVE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  small 
businessman  has  constantly  been  abused 
and  Intimidated  by  Government  regula- 
tions, burdensome  paperwork,  and  im- 
proper taxation.  In  the  area  of  capital 
formation  and  recovery,  there  exists  an- 
other dilemma.  Small  businesses  are 
squeezed  by  tight  money,  spiraling  costs, 
and  depressed  equity  markets. 

The  small  business  community  should 
be  the  concern  of  every  Congressman. 
They  are  e.«;scntial  to  the  maintenance 
and  continuation  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

It  is  with  this  concern  in  mind  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  timely 
article,  which  appeared  in  Business  Week 
of  June  30,  1975,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Small  Business — ^The  M.\ddeninc  Struccle 

To      Survive;       Small      Companies      Are 

Squeezed  by  Tioht  Money,  Rising  Costs. 

AND  DEPRFSSFD   MAPKETS 

"I  would  be  nuts  to  yo  through  this  an- 
other se.^rron,"  .sighs  Ben  Blanc,  president  of 
CalUope,  Inc.,  a  Philadelphia  manufacttirer 
of  children's  wear.  In  the  past  year  his  volume 


has  shrunk  from  (250,000  to  $150,000,  his 
material  costs  have  Increased  25  ^r,  and  his 
labor  costs  have  risen  20%.  But  pinched  by 
heavy  Inventories  ("I  overbought  last  year 
when  I  thought  prices  were  right")  and  the 
drop  In  sales,  he  has  been  able  to  raise  his 
prices  only  15';-.  Blanc  complains  that  only 
his  bigger  competitors  can  survive  these 
days. 

"Take  Oshkosh  B'Gosh,  Inc.  They  can  make 
something  that  sells  for  $3.75,"  he  says.  'Hell. 
I  can't  even  start  to  make  it  for  that."  An- 
other big  problem  is  accounts  receivable, 
r.'ore  than  25';  of  last  year's  sales  are  on 
collection,  a  situation  Blanc  calls  "deadly." 
Says  he:  "The  collection  agencies  charge 
you  20';;  to  collect,  but  my  margin  is  only 
lB7i ,  so  I'm  losing  money  collecting  money." 
Blanc,  who  has  been  in  business  15  years, 
concludes:  "If  we  have  another  bad  season, 
I  will  shutter  down." 

Blanc's  lament  is  repeated  by  small  busl- 
nessmen  In  virtually  every  Industry  In  every 
part  of  the  country.  "The  small  businessman 
these  days  is  like  the  guy  In  Las  Vegas  who 
prays,  'Please,  God,  let  me  break  even.  I  need 
the  money,"  "  says  Oliver  O.  Ward,  head  of 
the  Smaller  Business  Assn.  of  New  England. 
"Things  are  tough  now,  and  It  looks  like 
they  will  be  tough  for  a  long  tlmi;  coming." 

THE    TRIBI'LATIONS    OF    SMALLNESS 

Alter  months  of  devastating  Infiatlon  and 
recession,  many  of  the  nation's  smaller  entre- 
preneurs are  fighting  for  survival.  Sqvieezed 
by  tight  money,  rising  costs,  depressed  mar- 
kets, and  uncertain  supply  sources,  they  find 
IL  tougher  to  cope  with  economic  adversity 
than  larger,  more  financially  robust  competl- 
ior.s.  Their  problems  are  compounded  by 
growing  government  Intervention.  New  oc- 
cupational safety  rv.les,  environmental  re- 
strictions, product  safety  regulations,  and 
Increased  minimum  wages  pose  costly  chal- 
lenges that  are  more  difficult  for  the  small 
busmessman.  Just  as  significant,  the  harsh 
economic  climate  has  created  unprecedented 
barriers  for  new  entrepreneurs  eager  to  enter 
the  marketplace. 

These  tribulations  are  vividly  pointed  up  In 
the  steady  rise  in  bankruptcies  and  the  de- 
cline In  new  business  Incorporations.  Dun  & 
Bradstreet's  statistics  on  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial failures,  which  essentially  cover 
small  businesses,  last  year  reached  a  three- 
year  high  In  numbers — 9.916 — and  a  record 
high  in  total  dollar  liabilities.  Last  March  the 
rate  was  the  highest  for  any  month  In  eight 
years. 

Dollar  liabilities  topped  $3-bllllon  for  the 
first  time  in  1974,  and  Included  an  unprece- 
dented 427  bankruptcies  In  the  million-dol- 
lar category.  Increasingly  affected  are  larger 
businesses,  oot  Just  store-front  "mom-and- 
pop"  operations.  Especially  hard  hit  are  re- 
tailers of  general  merchandise,  building  con- 
tractors, home  furnishings  retailers,  and 
building  materials  dealers.  Failures  are  also 
up  in  textile  and  apparel  manufacturing  and 
among  transportation  equipment  producers. 
New  business  Incorporations  slumped  to  319,- 
149  last  year  from  a  record  329,368  in  1973. 
Early  In  1075  the  number  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  in  four  years. 

To  be  sure,  economic  calamity  iJ  not  uni- 
versal among  small  busmessmen.  Many  con- 
tinue to  thrive,  and  some  even  see  strategic 
advantages  in  their  size  during  a  recession. 
"We  can  be  more  flexible,  can  move  more 
quickly,  and  concentrate  on  smaller  seg- 
ments of  markets,"  notes  David  Blgelow, 
president  of  R.  C.  Blgelow  Co..  a  Norwalk 
(Conn.) -based  specialty  foods  outfit  that 
grosses  about  $10-mllllon. 

Blgelow's  most  successful  product  is  a 
spiced  tea.  Constant  Comment.  General 
Foods  had  a  competitive  brand  that  was 
abandoned.  Now  Blgelow  is  battling  GF  again 
m  spiced-  and  fruit-flavored  instant  coffees. 
This  time,  Blgelow  concedes.  General  Foodc 
has  "flattened  us  out  a  bit." 

Nevertheless.  Blgelow  Is  bullish  about  the 


future  of  small  business.  "I  feel  the  large 
corporations  are  failing  in  this  country,  leav- 
ing opportunities  for  small  speciality  com- 
panies," he  says.  "Big  manufacturers  are 
makmg  such  bad  products.  The  big,  dis- 
count-type retail  operators  run  stores  where 
no  one  gives  a  oamn  about  the  customer.  So 
there  are  opportunities  for  small  business- 
men. But  it  takes  a  strong  Individual  to 
handle  them." 

HOW   SMALL   IS   SMALL? 

Getting  an  exact  fix  on  the  life  and  times 
of  small  business  is  complicated  by  the  ques- 
tion of  definition.  The  official  definition — 
employed  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (page  100)  on  loans — ranges  all  over 
the  lot.  In  manufacturing.  It  Is  based  on 
numbers  of  employees  and  the  Industry.  Ap- 
parel and  textile  companie^i  are  regarded  as 
"small "  if  they  have  no  more  than  250  em- 
ployees. For  producers  of  aircraft  and  am- 
munition, the  number  is  1,500.  In  the  serv- 
ice industries,  the  criterion  Is  dollar  volume: 
a  maximum  of  $5-mllllon  for  department 
stores,  groceries,  and  auto  dealers,  and  $1- 
mlUlon  for  most  other  retailers;  $5-milllon 
for  general  contractors;  and  $5-milllon  for 
most  wholesalers.  To  reflect  inflation,  SBA 
is  now  revising  the  sales  figures  upward  by 
as  much  as  90 '"- . 

The  problems  of  size,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  companies  that  fit  neatly  Into  the 
government's  "small  business"  plgeonlioles. 
Scores  of  companies  with  sales  rurmmg  Into 
nine  figures — "second-tier"  corporations  in 
Industries  dominated  by  biUlon-dollar 
giants — suffer  the  same  kinds  of  disadvan- 
tages In  a  recession  (page  99) .  Their  difficul- 
ties in  raising  capital,  lining  up  stable  sup- 
ply sources,  and  remaining  competitively 
strong  are  likely  to  result  m  growing  concen- 
tration of  market  shares  among  the  giaui 
companies. 

The  cost  and  availability  of  capital  head 
the  list  of  small  business  problems.  Fmanc- 
ing  a  small  business  Is  like  a  line  from  Gil- 
bert &  SuUlvan,  quips  Oliver  War"*.  "The 
small  businessman  tries  his  sisters  and  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts."  Raising  money  to 
launch  or  expand  a  small  enterprise  Is  never 
easy.  But  business  conditions,  the  collapse 
of  the  new  equity  market,  and  a  possible 
nationwide  capital  drought  have  made  It 
tougher  than  ever. 

"Small  businessmen  aren't  thinking  in 
terms  of  growth."  asserts  Timothy  Hay, 
president  of  First  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment of  California.  "They're  thinking  in 
terms  of  survival — getting  their  houses  In 
order  rather  than  increasing  their  commit- 
ments." 

James  M.  McCarl,  president  of  Perfection 
Furniture  Co.  of  Claremont,  N.C.,  who  now 
performs  Janitorial  chores  in  his  owu  plant 
to  cut  overhead  costs,  says  that  "December 
and  January  were  the  two  worst  months  I 
have  seen  in  my  20  years  In  the  furniture 
business.  If  you  look  at  our  balance  sheet 
and  P&L  statement,  If  it  didn't  curl  you.- 
hair.  It  would  turn  white."  He  row  operates 
his  plriiit  only  four  days  a  week,  end  wiiii 
other  executives,  helps  ciean  up  on  Fridays. 

But  things  are  looking  up,  says  McCarl, 
wit;i  the  entrepreneur  s  Incurable  optimism. 
"Biiiiness  iias  gone  from  horrible  to  ter- 
rible."  Long  range,  he  believes,  'the  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  will  eventually  turn  this 
company  around  unless  the  economy  just 
stays  sour."  For  example,  he  is  offering  cus- 
tomers three  weeks  delivery  on  his  medium- 
priced,  special-order  upholstered  furniture. 
"A  competitor  asked  me  how  I  could  do  li. 
and  I  told  him  it  wasn't  hard  at  all  with  a 
two-week  backlog."  he  says.  "The  slump 
taught  me  to  take  every  adversity,  and  try 
to  turn  it  into  an  opportunity." 

McOarl's  batike.s  helped  with  a  loan  e>:- 
tenslon.  btr,.  other  rmall  businessmen  paint 
a  different  p*^'.ure  of  bank  largesse.  "The 
banks  dent  cr-operate  as  they  do  with  big 
firms,"  coiiipi:.:  u  Edwin  H.  Stern,  who  oper- 
ate.:; a  fubur'3an  Atlanta  gift  shop.  "We  pay 
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higher  Interest  rates,  and  credit  is  not  as 
easily  available." 

Financial  problems  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  gift  shops,  however.  Bierracin  Corp.  of 
Sylmar,  Calif.,  a  (23-million  producer  of 
coatings,  beating  devices,  and  other  highly 
specialized  products,  is  sandwiched  "be- 
tween blUlon-dollar  customers  and  billion- 
d<dlar  vendors,"  says  its  president.  John  P. 
Endlcott.  "Many  of  our  vendors  will  not  give 
us  fixed  prices  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
some  are  strictly  on  price  at  time  of  delivery. 
At  the  other  end,  we  have  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers firm  commitments  for  much  longer 
than  our  vendors  are  willing  to  give  us." 

Partly  because  of  his  track  record  with 
two  other  ventures,  Endlcott  has  been  In  the 
enviable  position  of  having  a  good  line  of 
cndlt  and  not  needing  to  tap  It.  Part  of  his 
success  Is  sticking  to  product  lines  requiring 
narrow.  Intense  skills,  says  Endlcott,  who 
proves  thei  theory  that  entrepreneurs  succeed 
less  with  pure  Invention  than  with  perse- 
verance. 

THX  SEASCH  FOB    FIMANCIMC 

Still  another  headache  for  small  business 
Is  its  inability  to  increase  prices.  Says  Rich- 
ard M.  Bailey,  an  economist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley:  "Volume  is 
more  steady"  for  small  than  for  large  manu- 
facturers, but  "small  business  may  have 
problems  raising  prices  in  inflationary  times 
because  it's  closer  to  the  consumer,  and  too 
substantial  price  rises  might  cut  them  out." 

Premlx.  Inc.,  of  North  KlngsvUle,  Ohio,  is 
a  case  In  point.  President  George  H.  KauU 
started  his  reinforced  plastics  business  with 
two  partners  on  borrowed  capital  of  $22,400. 
Fifteen  years  later,  he  does  »20-mUlion  In 
Bales  and  declares  that  "Inflation  and  reces- 
sion have  played  hell  with  us." 

KauU  says  polyester  resin  soared  from  18'' 
per  lb.  to  48e  in  one  year,  and  some  raw  in- 
gredients for  his  plastics  went  up  600'.. 
"But  the  small  supplier  has  a  particularly 
dlfllcult  time  pa.s8lng  Inflationary  costs  on 
to  his  big  customers."  says  Kaull.  "A  little 
guy  making  knobs  for  windshield  wipers 
doesn't  really  know  how  to  go  to  Ford  and 
tell  them  that  prices  are  going  to  have  to  go 
up  12  Tp.  When  Ford  says  absolutely  no.  the 
little  guy  often  can't  tell  them  to  take  their 
business  elsewhere.  He's  caught  in  a  tighter 
bind  than  a  large  corporation." 

KauU  ts  equally  bitter  about  Increased 
government  regulation.  "OSHA  (Occupa- 
tional Safety  &  Health  Administration]  will 
probably  destroy  more  bxtsinesses  than  lack 
of  flnancing  will."  he  says.  "When  OSHA  reg- 
ulations slipped  through  Congress,  there  was 
no  coherent  body  that  scrutinized  what  the 
effects  could  be.  OSHA  Is  the  glaring  example 
at  how  uncoordinated  our  government  activ- 
ity can  be,  and  how  punitive  they  can  be  on 
small  business  in  a  very  unintentional  man- 
ner. If  OSHA  had  passed  10  years  earlier,  our 
company  wouldn't  exist." 

Nicholas  O.  Polydoris,  president  of  ENUI 
Corp.,  a  Chicago  manufacturer  of  electrical 
counters,  says  his  company  has  swallowed 
$100,000  In  Inventory  on  occasion  when  a 
big  customer  asked  him  to  take  It  back.  "We 
could  sue,  but  the  customer  wlU  remember 
you  down  the  pike,"  says  Polydoris,  who  In 
the  meantime  has  to  pacify  his  own  bank- 
er's complaints  about  ENM's  high  inventories. 

"Tou  don't  run  the  business  on  profit,  you 
run  on  survival,"  says  Polydoris,  who  last 
year  netted  •375,000  on  sales  of  $7.5-mUllon. 
Sales  are  off  15%  from  last  year,  and  ENM 
has  reduced  employment  mostly  by  laying  off 
part-time  workers. 

FlexlbUlty  and  tenacity  are  key  Ingredients 
In  any  small  company's  success.  "The  aver- 
age smaU  businessman  has  no  investments 
outside  of  his  own  business,  doesn't  read 
business  Journals,  doesn't  understand  the 
economy,  and  tends  to  guess  wrong,"  says 
Henry  Warren,  head  of  SBAs  management 
services  section.  Warren  adds,  however,  that 
"one  of  the  Interesting  things  about  small 
business    Is    that    it    ts    very    adaptable." 


A  classic  example  Is  Certron  Corp.,  an  Ana- 
helm  (Calif.)  producer  of  blank  cassette 
cartridges  and  precision  computer  parts. 
"There  was  simply  no  financing  avaUable  for 
us,"  says  Edwin  R.  Gamson,  Certron 's  presi- 
dent, about  a  $600,000  operating  loss  reported 
last  year  when  the  oU  crisis  sent  plastics 
prices  soaring.  "We  stayed  alive  by  trimming 
operations  and  keeping  on  a  positive  cash 
basis.  The  banks  have  been  extremely  co- 
operative with  us,  except  In  giving  us  money." 

After  Its  big  suppliers.  Du  Pont  and  Mon- 
santo, could  not  fill  company  orders  during 
the  sitortage,  Certron  had  to  turn  else- 
where for  so:,  of  its  materials.  "Black  mar- 
ket was  out  of  the  question."  Gamson  says. 
"Their  prices  were  out  of  sight."  So  Gamson 
turned  to  the  major  airlines,  purchasing  their 
used  plastic  dishes,  eating  utensUs,  and  cock- 
tall  glasses.  "With  help  from  the  health  de- 
partment we  learned  to  clean  them,  grind 
them  up,  and  use  them  over  again,"  he  ex- 
plains. "We  also  bought  used  Kodak  Insta- 
matic  film  cartridges  from  film  processors." 

Certron  had  been  selling  cassette  cartridges 
to  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  several  different  colors, 
but  adding  the  new  materials  gave  the 
batches  a  muddy  color.  Undaunted,  Gamson 
added  black  to  disguise  the  polyglot  antece- 
dents. "And  we  convinced  Ford  they  would 
have  any  color  they  wanted  as  long  as  it  was 
black,"  he  says  with  a  grin. 

Byron  L.  Godbersen,  president  of  Mid- 
west Industries,  Inc.,  of  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  a 
manufacturer  of  farm  and  marine  equipment, 
solves  his  financial  problems  by  dealing  solely 
with  a  factoring  firm.  Midwest's  sales  have 
grown  from  $600,000  in  1964  to  $15.5  million 
last  year,  on  which  It  netted  more  than  6 'v. 
To  compete  with  the  giants  in  its  field,  which 
offer  promotions  In  the  fall  on  spring  items 
at  reduced  terms.  Midwest  sells  its  invoices 
to  William  Iselln  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for 
ready  cash,  permitting  it  to  offer  customers 
the  same  financial  terms  as  its  competition. 

Other  companies,  such  as  Houston-based 
Big  State  Pest  Control,  report  that  business 
is  still  booming,  but  profits  are  not  sufficient 
to  provide  for  future  expansion.  "This  com- 
pany could  be  two  to  three  times  this  size  if 
we  could  get  an  attractive  long-term  loan," 
complains  William  J.  ^Itz,  who  launched 
the  company  25  years  ago  with  a  $400  loan. 
"But  we're  not  big  enough  to  go  to  insurance 
companies  and  other  long-term  lenders." 

Kaull  of  Premlx  is  even  more  critical.  "Dis- 
crimination is  practiced  in  small  business 
flnancing  by  flnanclal  Institutions,"  he  as- 
serts. "It's  called  'sound  banking  practice.'  " 
Loans  are  smaller,  terms  shorter,  and  interest 
rates  higher.  A  16%  to  18%  interest  rate  on 
short-term  loans  was  not  unusual  last  year. 
"SmaU  bvLsinesses  normally  can't  withstand 
that  type  of  interest  expense  when  they  In- 
vest in  new  equipment,"  Kaull  complains. 
"They  can't  get  the  return  on  it  to  Justify 
that  interest.  Either  they  can't  grow  or  they 
don't  survive." 

WIIY    BANKS    ARE    RELUCTANT 

For  their  part,  most  bankers  insist  that 
their  basic  lending  policies  are  the  same  for 
all  businesses  regardless  of  size:  They  make 
loans  only  on  the  reasonable  assurance  that 
they  are  going  to  be  paid  back.  But  small 
businesses,  which  almost  inevitably  are  woe- 
fully undercapitalized,  do  have  a  harder  time 
than  their  bigger  corporate  brethren  in  con- 
vincing banks  that  they  can  repay. 

For  one  thing,  says  Leonard  O'Connor  at 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  most 
small-business  borrowing  is  term  business 
ranging  from  12  months  to  as  long  as  10 
years,  compared  with  the  more  common  90- 
day  loans  to  larger  corporations.  And  that, 
he  explains,  makes  the  small-business  loan 
more  risky  at  the  outset.  "We  look  at  the  cash 
flow  of  a  small  business  to  see  if  It  wUl  sup- 
port monthly  loan  payments,"  says  O'Connor. 
"In  making  a  loan  to  a  major  corporation, 
we  look  at  the  balance  sheet  and  assets  and 
liabUltles."  In  addition,  his  bank  also  probes 
for  .sccond.<<ry  sources  of  repayment  that  the 


small  businessman  might  have — property, 
equipment,  and  even  the  personal  assets  of 
the  owners. 

Even  so,  many  banks— especially  those 
serving  more  limited  local  communities — ac- 
tively ctiltivate  small -business  financing. 
Such  business  actually  may  be  more  prof- 
itable; sharp-pencU  treasurers  of  large  cor- 
poration can  shop  around  for  cut-rate  bank- 
ing deals.  But  as  Luther  L.  Hodges,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  North  CaroUna  National  Bank,  ex- 
plains, the  small  firm  often  "has  no  other 
credit  source"  than  his  local  bank. 

Kenneth  R.  Keck,  head  of  Chicago's  Harris 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank's  small-business  sec- 
tion, claims  that  "the  banking  community 
has  become  mucii  more  interested  In 
small  business  in  the  past  few  years.  Peo- 
ple who  thought  that  companies  like  the 
Penn  Central  were  safe  because  they  were 
big  found  out  otherwise,  and  some  banks  also 
were  badly  burned  on  foreign  commitments. 
Small  businesses,  other  than  the  mom-and- 
pop  ones,  which  are  basically  inefficient,  are 
more  stable  because  they  don't  have  access 
to  other  money  markets  as  do  big  ones." 

Government  loans  are  sometimes  available, 
but  a  problem  is  that  they  make  it  easy  for 
small  businesses  to  fail  by  building  in  oner- 
ous debt  loads,  contends  Brian  Haslett,  direc- 
tor of  development  for  the  Institute  of  New 
Enterprise  Development  (INED),  a  private 
consulting  organization  funded  by  both  the 
government  and  foundations.  To  help  remedy 
that  situation,  INEX),  which  Is  based  In  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  has  launched  a  series  of  screen- 
ing workshops  from  Appalachia  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  uncover  promising  new  ventures. 
Those  with  the  potential  to  become  mUlion- 
dollar  enterprises  within  two  years  are  rec- 
ommended to  local  community  development 
corporations,  which  can  supply  badly  needed 
equity  capital. 

Traditionally,  private  venture  capital  com- 
panies have  been  the  vehicle  for  raising  seed 
money  for  new  businesses.  But  tight  money 
and  the  current  economic  slump  have  dras- 
tically shifted  their  method  of  operation. 
Venture  capitalists  take  positions  in  fledg- 
ling companies,  nurturing  them  until  the 
enterprise  can  be  taken  public.  But  while 
$1.4-billion  was  raised  for  companies  with 
less  than  $5-mlUion  sales  In  the  equity  mar- 
kets during  1969  at  the  peak  of  the  "hot 
Issue"  craze,  such  public  financing  now  has 
dried  up. 

Undaunted  by  the  scarcity  of  money,  L.  L. 
Durr,  an  Indianapolis  engineer  who  has  suc- 
cessfully run  his  own  businesses  before, 
started  Interdyne,  Inc.,  which  designs  and 
produces  purification  and  recycling  systems, 
in  early  1974,  with  four  partners  and  $100,000 
equity.  "I  prefer  a  tough  economic  period  to 
start  a  business,"  says  Durr.  "It  eliminates 
the  blue-suede-shoe  boys,  and  customers  are 
convinced  you  probably  will  last.  The  major 
reason  most  new  firms  fail  Is  that  manage- 
ment doesn't  understand  it-s  true  costs.  They 
see  a  manufacturing  cost  of  $10  per  product, 
overhea.;  of  $5,  add  10%,  and  think  they  are 
making  money.  But  you  must  take  the  man- 
ufacturing cost  and  multiply  it  by  six.  "Vou 
have  to  take  all  you  can  get,  all  the  market 
will  bear." 

SURVIVAL    PLOYS 

He  also  cautions  entrepreneurs  to  put  up 
as  little  as  possible  of  their  own  money.  "You 
never  spend  It  as  wisely  as  someone  else's" 
says  Durr,  who  in  addition  to  each  partner's 
$25,000  equity,  sold  $150,000  convertible  de- 
bentiu^s,  borrowed  $50,000  from  the  SBA,  and 
arranged  a  credit  line  of  $250,000.  "Starting 
a  new  business  these  days  Is  no  game  for 
amateurs,"  says  Durr,  who  concedes  that  his 
object  Is  capital  gains.  "We're  ready  for  sale, 
and  have  talked  to  a  big  technology  com- 
pany, although  Id  prefer  to  go  public  In  a 
couple  of  years." 

While  men  such  as  Durr  charge  ahead, 
businesses  In  fields  like  construction  and  re- 
tailing are  barely  hanging  on.  About  85% 
of  the  firms  In  construction  are  classed  as 
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small,  and  Frank  E.  Carroll,  president  of 
Deck  Industries,  In  RoUlng  Meadows,  a  Chi- 
cago suburb,  admits,  "I'm  Just  not  generat- 
ing any  new  business."  An  MIT  alumnus  who 
grosses  $5-mUlion  annually  In  roofing.  Car- 
role  has  watched  his  receivables  drop  from 
$l.l-miUion  on  Jan.  1  to  less  than  $500,000 
on  Apr.  30.  "It's  pretty  sad,"  says  Carroll. 
"I'll  probably  survive  because  I've  been  able 
to  build  up  a  bit  of  momentum.  But  those 
new  projects  Just  are  not  coming  in,  and  my 
backlog  is  disappearing."  Unless  things 
change  quickly,  says  Carroll,  "most  small 
contractors  are  going  to  go  under.  They 
don't  have  a  backlog,  and  they  don't  have 
the  financial  resources  to  stay  afloat." 

Many  retailers  face  an  equally  gloomy  and 
frightening  future.  "There  is  no  question 
that  the  smeJl  retailer  is  taklug  the  brunt 
of  the  recession,"  says  Barbara  Cole,  director 
of  New  York  University's  Institute  of  Retail 
Management.  "The  Industry  today  is  domi- 
nated by  large  conglomerates  that  have  the 
resources  to  ride  out  the  bad  times,  but  the 
small  merchant  Just  doesn't  have  the  same 
access  to  capital  funds,  research,  or  the  man- 
agement needed  to  pull  him  through." 

Merrill  Douglass,  an  assistant  professor  at 
Emory  University's  Business  School,  says: 
"A  typical  cycle  for  a  lot  of  retailers  who 
are  only  marginally  profitable  to  begin  with 
and  have  very  limited  credit  of  their  own  is 
this:  Profits  disappear  and  then  they  got  no 
credit.  Inventory  starts  to  decrease,  they  lack 
the  merchandise  they  nesd  to  sell,  and  the 
cycle  Is  downward." 

COMING  UP  FIGHltNC 

Hard  times  notwithstanding,  most  small 
businessmen  stubbornly  cling  to  their  way 
of  life.  "I'm  Just  as  much  a  businessman  as 
the  president  of  Lockheed  or  AT&T,"  says 
Carl  I.  Marias,  a  carpet  dealer  in  West  Los 
Angeles.  "We've  carved  out  a  niche  where 
price  is  only  a  secondary  consideration  to 
service  and  quality."  Marias,  whose  company 
had  sales  of  $700,000  last  year,  complains  that 
government  paperwork  takes  up  25%  of  his 
firm's  time,  but  says:  "I  like  being  a  little 
businessman.  We  can  watch  every  dime  a  lot 
better  than  the  big  guys." 

Robert  G.  Cheeseboro,  a  black  engineer,  is 
equally  enthusiastic,  despite  seemingly  un- 
beatable odds.  His  company  makes  phono- 
graph record  players  for  use  in  cars  and  other 
moving  vehicles,  and  is  located  only  blocks 
from  the  scene  of  the  Watts  race  riots  of  1965, 
the  yeEir  before  he  went  into  business. 
Cheeseboro  never  has  turned  a  profit  and  he 
now  Is  suing  his  bank  for  breach  of  con- 
tract over  a  loan  he  failed  to  get.  Yet, 
Cheeseboro  says,  "after  Watergate  and  the 
recession,  it  seems  that  the  little  guy,  no 
matter  how  beleaguered,  is  the  only  one  who 
Isn't  Jaded.  We  feel  as  if  we  are  all  that's 
left  of  creativity  and  dogged  determination. 
Up  until  now,  we  were  always  the  ones  who 
didn't  know  what  we  were  doing.  Now,  we 
can  look  out  at  the  giants — the  same  exam- 
ples we  were  supposed  to  admiie — and  see 
them  with  massive  problems.  The  recession 
has  killed  the  mystique  of  big  business  for 
the  small  businessman." 

Cheeseboro's  exuberance  is  not  shared  by 
Jack  Melster.  who  started  his  own  company. 
Integrated  Electronics  Corp.  of  Rockawav, 
NJ.,  In  1961,  and  built  It  into  a  highly  prof- 
itable manufacturer  of  electrical  parts  for 
the  auto  Industry.  With  Detroit  in  a  slump, 
Melster's  volume  is  down  sharply.  Still,  he 
says,  "the  recession  Is  a  blessing  in  disguise 
because  it  makes  you  clinically  analyze  your 
methods.  With  stringent  economies,  we  have 
been  able  to  drop  our  break-eveu  point  from 
$65,000  billing  a  week  to  $35,000." 

He  did  this  in  one  week — laying  off  25  of 
his  175  employees,  cutting  his  own  salary,  and 
canceling  purchase  orders.  "Our  major  prob- 
lem," he  says,  "has  been  coni^erving  working 
capital.  And  this  has  been  difficult  because 
8s  the  economy  changed,  we  were  getting  into 
inventory  excesses.   In   the  past,   we   would 


carry  liberal  Inventories  to  meet  customer 
needs.  We  could  afford  to  carry  surpluses. 
Now  we  play  it  close  to  the  vest  because  of 
cutbacks  in  orders.  We  have  to  roll  with  the 
punches  real  quick  to  stay  alive." 

Now  in  his  late  40s,  Melster,  an  engineer 
who  holds  several  patents,  has  become  dis- 
lUusioned  despite  his  success.  He  wants  to  go 
public  or  sell  out.  "The  rewards  are  not  as 
great  as  I  anticipated."  be  complains.  "Run- 
ning your  own  business  takes  too  much  out 
of  you.  The  difference  In  the  rewards  for  being 
in  my  own  business  as  against  working  in  my 
own  profession  has  become  too  smaU  In  terms 
of  the  personal  Input  that  Is  necessary.  It's 
becoming  increasingly  rough  to  be  a  success 
in  small  business.  But  the  country  will  lose 
a  lot  If  we  lose  this  entrepreneurshlp,  which 
big  business  can't  always  match." 

But  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  continues  to 
flourish  even  while  the  small  business  com- 
mtmity  struggles  to  survive.  Karl  H.  Vesper,  a 
University  of  Washington  business  professor, 
notes  that  "the  last  four  years  have  seen  a 
rapid  upswing  by  the  baslness  schools.  The 
demand  is  by  students  who  want  to  do  their 
own  thing."  Prior  to  1969,  according  to  a 
.survey  made  by  Vesper,  only  eight  of  631  busi- 
ness schools  offered  courses  on  starting  new 
bTrsInessc*;  last  year  there  were  59  and  12 
more  have  plans  to  begin  such  courses. 

Charles  W.  Hofer,  an  assistant  professor  at 
Northwestern  University,  thinks  the  interest 
of  students  in  smaU  business  Is  consistent 
with  their  search  for  identity  and  doubt.s 
about  institutional  bigness.  "The  typical  en- 
trepreneur is  acting  out  v.-hat  he  likes  to  do. ' 
bays  Hofer.  "It's  part  of  the  new  life  style 
that  MBAs  are  definitely  more  Interested  in 
starting  their  own  businesses." 

Concludes  Vesper:  "Students  are  continu- 
ally telling  me  they  didn't  realize  they  could 
.start  their  own  company.  This  is  especially 
surprising  to  the  revolutionaries  who  thought 
the  only  way  they  could  have  an  eiiterpri:-* 
was  to  take  It  away  from  someone  else." 

A    BOX    SCORE    ON    THE    CONTROVERSIAL    SBA 

It  Is  the  official  national  policy  that  small 
business  deserves  a  thumb  on  the  scale  to 
help  balance  the  greater  financial  muscle  and 
managerial  sophistication  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions. But  with  Just  over  4,000  employees,  a 
fiscal  1976  budget  of  $119-mUllon,  "and  a 
rather  hazily  defined  constituency,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  which  Is  charged 
with  carrying  out  that  policy,  has  little  hope 
of  being  an  aid  to  more  than  a  handful  of 
the  close  to  lO-mlUlon  smaU  businesses  in 
the  country.  It  generally  gets  good  marks  for 
what  it  does,  but  a  lot  Of  heated  criticism 
for  not  doing  a  lot  of  other  things. 

The  SBA  is  generally  thought  of  ts  a  lend- 
ing agency.  Most  of  its  loans,  however,  now 
come  from  private  lenders  with  SBA  guar- 
antees of  repayment.  In  a  typical  year  SBA 
borrowers  range  from  such  small  but  estab- 
lished companies  as  Replogle  Globes,  Inc.  of 
Chicago  (which  got  $650,000)  and  Inter- 
motiutain  Rubber  Industries,  of  Commerce 
City,  Colo.  ($580,000),  down  to  "mom-and- 
pop"  establishments  that  needed  only  $1,000: 
Zapata's  Tamale  &  Burrlto  Co.  In  Denver  and 
Shirley's  House  of  Beauty  in  St.  Louts.  The 
loans  are  supposed  to  be  only  for  ventures 
that  cannot  raise  the  money,  and  are  riskier 
than  normal  bank  deals. 

SBA-guaranteed  loans  are  noi  clieap.  The 
current  Interest  celling  is  10.25',. ,  and  tlie  big 
urban  banks  tend  to  charge  that.  In  contract, 
the  Interest  rate  on  direct  loans^a  rate  set 
by  Congress— Is  a  bargain  6.75 -;„.  But  that 
money  is  hard  to  come  by.  The  SBA  saves  It 
tor  the  very  riskiest  ventures— most  often 
minority-owned  businesses — or  very  special 
cases  where  a  bank  Just  will  not  come 
tlirough,  even  with  a  guarantee.  The  Small 
Business  Conunittees  in  Congress  con.stantly 
lean  on  the  SB.\  to  make  more  direct  loans. 
But  the  agency  prefers  the  guarantees  be- 
cause they  lessen  the  fiscal  Impact  of  govern- 
ment spending  and  reduce  the  subsidy  ele- 


ment— a  leducilon  tliat  the  agency  brass 
thinks  makes  the  program  more  politically 
palatable. 

The  agency  is  also  criticized  for  making 
the  wrong  kinds  of  loan^.  Karl  H.  Vesper,  a 
University  of  Washington  business  professor. 
for  Instance,  argues  that  SBA's  loan^  should 
be  oriented  more  toward  tustering  high-tech- 
nology enterprise  than  toward  maintaining 
.small,  struggling  service  establishments. 
"The  government  uses  its  money  to  immor- 
talize dinosaurs  sucli  as  Lockheed  and  Pcnii 
Centr.-vl  rather  than  help  a  bmall  business 
that  could  even;ually  replace  them  "  he  says. 
Red  tape 

Bimines(.es  complain  about  delays  In  get- 
ting SBA  O.K.S  on  their  applications.  The 
average  processing  time  Is  39  days,  even 
though  Ijchl  offices  have  authority  to  act  on 
most  loans.  Deputy  Administrator  Louis  F. 
Laun  concedes  that  "our  processing  has 
fallen  further  behind  than  we  thought  it 
had,"  attributing  some  of  the  delays  to  o.-er- 
caution  in  the  wake  of  revelations  that  some 
local  offices  had  been  making  a  string  of 
unlawful  loans. 

The  agency's  mandate,  however,  reaches 
well  beyond  finatjcing,  and  its  officials  are 
putting  increasing  emphasis  on  helping  small 
businesses  to  improve  tlieir  managerial  tech- 
niques and  pressuring  to  get  them  a  fair 
shake  from  government.  All  new  loan  appli- 
cations, for  in.stance,  are  now  reviewed  by 
local  SB.'i  management  experts  as  well  as  by 
financial  specialists.  The  deal  is  often  con- 
tingent on  the  borrower's  taking  some  man- 
agement training — a  proviso  that  has  drawn 
a  lot  of  flak  from  black  borrowers,  who  have 
called  such  demand  racist. 

The  SBA  has  recruited  thousands  of  re- 
(Ired  executive  volunteers  and  college  busi- 
ness students  to  provide  counseling  for  small 
entreprci'eurs.  The  agency  is  now  conduct- 
ing "austerity  management"  seminars  Ui  80 
cities.  "Small  business  Is  hiwt  In  a  recession 
because  It  Is  generally  operating  wltli  less 
liquidity."  explains  Henry  Warren,  head  of 
the  agency's  management  services.  "Where 
he  is  hurt,  he  Is  hurt  very  rapidly."  The  en- 
trepreneurs are  given  tips  on  how  to  drum 
up  new  business  and  how  to  slice  expenses 
(examples;  call  suppliers  coUect,  lay  off  mar- 
ginal employees,  demand  rent  reductions). 
ITS  charter 

The  SBA  was  created  In  1953  as  an  om- 
urowth  of  a  Korean  war  program  that  ear- 
marked certain  mUitary  supply  contracts  for 
small  plants.  And  It  Is  still  a  major  aim  of 
the  organization  to  counter  the  facts  that, 
as  Administrator  Thomas  S.  Kleppe  puts  it, 
"a  lot  of  little  companies  don't  know  the 
first  doodley-rum-bum  about  bidding  on  a 
government  contract." 

Kleppe,  55  a  two-term  Republican  con- 
gressman from  North  Dakota,  became  head 
of  the  SBA  in  January,  1971. 

His  agency  continues  to  goad  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  set  aside  contracts  for 
bids  only  from  small  companies,  and  alxiut 
one-third  of  all  government  procurement  Is 
now  done  that  way.  In  addition,  close  to 
$300-mlllion  worth  is  bought  from  mlnority- 
owaed  small  businesses  with  no  bidding  at 
all. 

But  besides  trying  to  see  that  government 
h8lps  small  business,  the  SBA  is  trying  to 
assure  that  government  does  not  hurt  .small 
business.  The  agency's  efforts  were  under- 
scored this  week  when  President  Ford  told 
a  small  business  group  in  Washington  thai 
■T  want  small  business  released  from  the 
shackles  of  red  tape." 

The  SBA  has  always  tried  to  be  a  pres- 
sure point  for  small  business  In  Washington. 
Kleppe  takes  credit  for  persuading  Congress 
to  Include  used  equipment  in  the  investment 
tax  credit  law.  for  Instance.  But  a  formal  or- 
ganized advocacy  effort  got  off  the  ground 
only  last  fall.  Its  Intent  is  to  plead  small 
business'  <.a.se  before  other  federal  regula- 
tors and  lo  5*p  that  each  agency  has  bome 
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official  charged  with  making  sure  that  riUes 
are  not  drawn  without  thinking  ahout  the 
special  problems  of  small  business. 

A  typical  case:  The  Food  &  Drug  Adminis- 
tration recently  proposed  new  food  storage 
regulations  that  small  packers  say  would  be 
\mbearably  expensive  for  them."  The  8BA 
found  out  that  the  FDA  had  checked  out  the 
proposed  rules  only  with  the  Industry's  larg- 
est manufacturer.  The  PDA  is  now  consult- 
ing with  smaller  companies  and  will  rewiite 
the  standards. 

Such  cases  are  not  inicommon.  When 
Milton  Stewart,  president  of  the  Ifatlonal 
Small  Busmess  Assn.,  is  asked  how  govern- 
ment can  help  small  business,  he  answers, 
•'To  start  with,  get  off  our  backs."  Bureau- 
crat Tom  Kleppe's  goal  is  to  make  sure  that 
other  bureaucrats  do  Just  that. 

THE  GOVERNMENTS  ROLE  IN  SMALL  BUSINESS  LENDING 
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Millions  of  dollars 


Fiscal  year 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 „. 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975> 


Numbtr  of 
loans 


3,707 

5,062 

6.373 

6,282 

6,537 

14,034 

12.686 

11,830 

13,100 

14,  523 

15, 102 

21,495 

28,025 

33,948 

27,485 

20,280 


Total 
amount 


J173.5 

261.3 

380.6 

337.  f. 

3.J2. 1 

472.4 

444.7 

504.5 

624.3 

699.3 

709.6 

1,122.7 

1,  573. 8 

2,196.2 

1, 947. 8 

1,442.3 


SBA 

share ■ 


$148.9 

225.1 

316.7 

265.8 

275.6 

391.1 

371.9 

420.0 

505.7 

570.1 

596.0 

963.2 

1,360.8 

1,915.8 

1,698,6 

1.259,8 


>  Includes  both  direct  loans  and  gaiiiK^nn. 
■  BW  estimate. 

D,i|.i:  Small  Business  Adminislialion. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
RELEASES  CHINA  STUDY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
very  disturbing  to  hear  the  continuing 
doom  and  gloom  prophecies  about  the 
United  States'  role  in  A.sia.  In  the  last 
month,  there  has  been  a  torrent  of  fear- 
ful comments  about  the  consequences  of 
our  military  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia.  We  are  told  that  It  marks  the  end 
of  our  leadership  in  that  area;  that  the 
U.S.  pohtlcal  sun  is  setting  In  that  re- 
gion; that  the  United  States  has  lost 
credibility  among  its  allies;  and  that  the 
Western  World  is  weakened  by  our  with- 
drawal. 

It  is  understandable  that  this  Nation 
is  suffering  distress  from  the  long  agony 
that  was  Vietnam.  That  is  inevitable. 

What  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
effort  to  translate  this  distress  into  a 
national  mourning  for  the  slories  of  the 
past  and  to  develop  a  sen.se  of  foreboding 
for  our  future  in  the  world.  No  nation 
can  afford  to  live  in  the  past.  When  na- 
tions begin  to  mourn  the  past  and  fear 
for  the  futxure,  they  are  in  trouble.  Tliis 
is  a  primary  lesson  of  hi,story;  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
absurd. 

I  make  tliese  general  observations  to- 
day, because  they  are  relevant  to  some 
work  that  we  have  been  doing  at  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Dm-ing  the 
past  year,  we  have  caUed  upon  the  best 
scholars  and  experts  we  could  find  to  help 
us  prepare  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
economy  of  mainland  China.  Our  objec- 
tive was  to  obtain  in.<;ights  on  economic 


developments  in  the  world  at  large,  par- 
ticularly the  continent  of  Asia.  That 
study  is  being  released  today  and  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  study  Indicates  that  the  United 
States'  influence  and  prestige  in  main- 
land Asia  can  grow,  rather  than  wane. 
Indeed,  if  policy  Is  wisely  formulated  and 
managed,  our  future  role  inevitably  will 
be  enhanced.  The  key  to  this  develop- 
ment lies  in  economic  relations. 

Economic  development  based  on  West- 
em  technology  has  become  vital  to  the 
economy  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  For  example.  American  fertilizer 
plants  may  provide  the  critical  margta 
that  allows  the  Chinese  to  feed  their 
people.  Their  abUity  to  develop  and  ex- 
port oil  and  iron  ore,  likewise,  will  require 
an  effective  import  of  Western  tech- 
nology. 

The  Chinese  are  well  aware  there  are 
ready  markets  for  their  products.  Japan 
needs  Chinese  oil  and  Western  European 
coimtries  are  eager  to  expand  their  trade 
with  China. 

Our  study  shows  tliat  China  in  the  next 
decade  or  so  can  become  a  major  exporter 
of  oil.  Increasing  income  from  exports  of 
oil  and  other  raw  materials  can,  in  turn, 
serve  to  appreciably  expand  exports  from 
other  countries  to  China, 

Interestingly,  our  study  shows  that 
Chinese  procurement  of  tanks,  aircraft, 
and  other  weapons  has  fallen  substan- 
tially since  1971.  Undoubtedly,  this  has 
complex  reasons  underlying  It,  but  I 
think  It  suggests  that  the  leadership  of 
that  country  is  showing  a  preference  for 
economic  performance  over  military  ex- 
pansion. Very  likely,  from  the  Chinese 
point  of  view,  a  healthier  Interrelation 
between  China,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  would  provide  a  counter  weight 
to  Soviet  Influence  In  Asia.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  China  and  Japan,  such 
a  counter  balance  is  highly  desirable. 

It  is  important  that  our  policies  for 
the  future  concentrate  on  these  large 
realities.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
pendium on  China  can  be  of  help  In 
guiding  our  thinking  on  American-Asian 
policy  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  study's  find- 
ings and  conclusions,  prepared  by  Dr. 
John  Hardt,  of  the  Ldbrary  of  Congress, 
who  did  an  excellent  job  of  planning  and 
supervising  the  compendium  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary 
( By  John  P.  Hardt ) 
Economic  policy  and  performance  are  as 
Important  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
as  in  other  major  countries  in  the  world. 
The  economic  preoccupations  of  the  Chinese 
leader.shlp  were  illustrated  by  the  published 
reporus  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
National  Peoples  Party  Congress  and  the 
new  Constitution  unveiled  at  that  Congress 
m  January  1975.  The  current  Fourth  Five- 
Year  Plan  (1971-75)  appears  to  be  reason- 
ably successful  in  meeting  targets  and  pro- 
viding for  priority  needs.  This  recent  suc- 
cess, in  part,  reflects  a  climate  more  condu- 
cive to  economic  growth  and  efficiency  than 
the  disruptive  earlier  environments  of  the 


Cultural  Revolution  (1966-69)  and  the  Great 
Leap  Forward   (196a-«l). 

In  a  measured  way  China  has  also  opened 
its  economy  to  commercial  and  technologi- 
cal relations  with  the  West.  Political  normal- 
ization and  Increased  requirements  for  Im- 
ports from  IndustrlaUy  advanced  nations 
have  together  permitted  and  encouraged  thi.s 
modification  of  the  Chinese  policy  of  eco- 
nomic  isolation   and   self-sufficiency. 

This  volume  follows  two  earlier  compen- 
dia on  the  Chmese  economy:  "Economic 
Profile  of  Mainland  China"  (1967)  and 
"Peoples  Republic  of  China:  An  Economic 
Assessment"  (1972)  Hearings  related  to  those 
earlier  volumes  were  also  published.  The 
current  volume  updates  and  expands  the 
coverage  of  the  earlier  publications.  The  28 
contributors  are  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber In  the  1972  volume.  The  participants 
represent  academic  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Sweden,  various 
departments  of  the  U.S.  Ctovernment  and 
research  Institutions. 

The  compendium  Is  organized  Into  five  sec- 
tions: Policy  Assessments  and  Performance, 
Urban  and  Industrial  Development;  Rural 
and  Agricultural  Development;  Defense  Eco- 
nomics, and  Commercial  Relations.  Some  of 
the  major  questions  addressed  in  the  studies, 
with  indications  of  some  of  the  answers,  aw 
illustrated  below: 

1.  Has  the  economy  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Chma  settled  down  to  a  stable,  cou- 
tinuous  process  of  economic  growth 

The  performance  of  the  current  Fourtii 
Five-Year  Plan  (1971-75)  Is  second  only  to 
the  initial  Five-Year  Plan  period  (1953-57), 
Although  the  recent  performance  should  not 
be  projected  mechanically,  future  prospect.s 
under  a  regularized  planning  process  should 
aeem  eucomraglng  to  Chinese  leaders: 

Outside  of  political  upheavals,  the  main 
challenges  to  the  Chinese  economy  over  tlie 
next  25  years  will  be  to  incorporate  a  more 
complex  mix  of  products  Into  the  system,  to 
maintain  a  spirit  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
in  a  generation  with  no  memory  of  national 
or  personal  humiliation,  and  to  keep  the  Ud 
on  consijmption  in  an  era  of  universal  edti- 
cation  and  advancing  technology.  (Ashbrook 
P  21.) 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  disruptive  pa.st 
efforts  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  Cul- 
tural Revolution  policies  on  Chinese  eco- 
nomic performance,  political  upheavals  may 
not  seriously  affect  long-term  performance: 
Finally,  as  any  observer  of  the  ChUiese 
experience  over  the  past  25  years  must  know 
by  now,  the  Chinese  leaders  do  not  passively 
accept  the  unexpected,  or  expected,  but  un- 
derestimated, economic  consequences  of  their 
policy  decisions.  Undesirable  or  unaccepted 
results  of  one  policy  soon  generate  new 
policies  to  ameliorate  those  results;  the  Chi- 
nese leadership  has  shown  itself  to  be  re- 
markably wUllng  and  able  to  experiment 
withm  the  basic  context  of  theh-  Ideological 
premises  and  Innovate  with  considerable 
Ingenuity  to  counter  and  eliminate  the  unde- 
sirable consequences  of  their  policies.  (Dern- 
berger,  p.  470.) 

2.  Do  improved  access  to  China  through 
exchanges,  increased  disclosure  of  economic 
data,  and  improved  reliability  of  informa- 
tion permit  a  better  assessment  of  Chinese 
economic  performance? 

In  sum,  Chinese  statistics  in  terms  of  their 
availabUity,  reliability,  and  usabUity  are 
fraught  with  problems  and  difficulties.  From 
the  vantage  point  of  1975,  the  First  Five- Year 
Plan  (1953-67),  particularly  the  latter  half 
of  it,  may  be  viewed  as  a  golden  period  for 
Chinese  statistics,  although  In  those  years 
published  Chinese  data  were  by  no  meaiis 
plentiful  and  of  high  quality  by  the  stand- 
ards of  advanced  countries.  Being  kept  in  a 
statistical  darkness  for  a  decade,  economic 
researchers  on  China  Ui  the  late  1960s  were 
nearly  desperate  as  they  reached  the  point  of 
no  retxirns.  The  gradual  resumption  of  sonie 
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statistical  outflows  from  China  since  1970 
has  opened  new  research  possibilities.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  many  deficiencies  and  pitfalls 
in  Chinese  statistics,  particularly  those  pub- 
lished In  recent  years.  With  patience,  care, 
and  ingenuity  one  could  construct  certain 
meaningful  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the 
Etatlstlcs  that  China  has  so  far  made  public. 
(Nal-Ruenn  Chen,  p.  68.) 

Western  professional  deniogr.iphic  esti- 
mates on  Chinese  population  vary  widely. 
The  most  authoritative  United  Nations'  fig- 
ures for  1975  Indicate  that  It  may  be  less 
than  830  million,  depending  on  assumptions, 
while  It  is  estimated  to  be  over  930  million 
by  the  Foreign  Demographic  Analysis  Di- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  fact  that  the  last  and  only  Census  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
Is  a  distant  base  for  estimates  Is  part  of  the 
problem. 

•  •  *  Peking  dees  not  really  know  the 
size  of  China's  population  or  the  precise  rate 
at  which  It  Is  growinsj.  •  •  « 

Perhaps  the  often-quoted  statement  by 
Li  Hslen-nlen  to  a  Cairo  newsman  In  1971 
and  repealed,  essentially.  In  1972  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  delegation  representing  Japanese 
airlines,  summarizes  the  population  ntjmbers 
game  best  of  all.  Li  reported  that  the  officials 
at  the  supply  and  grain  department  use  a 
population  of  800  million,  the  officials  out- 
side the  grain  department  use  750  million, 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  "affirms  that  the 
number  is  830  million,"  while  the  planning  • 
department  "insists  that  the  number  Is  less 
than  750  million."  He  concluded  that  "un- 
fortunately there  are  no  accurate  statistics 
In  this  connection."  (Orleans,  pp.  70-71.) 

3,  By  provincial  decentralization  in  plan- 
ning has  China  developed  along  an  uneven 
pattern  of  economic  developmTit  cr  has  It 
followed  a  balanced,  more  ec;alltarian  re- 
gional development  approach? 

•  *  *  the  Chinese  adoption  of  the  rela- 
tively centralized  Soviet  model  of  economic 
planning  was  also  partially  determined  by 
Important  distributional  ai'^d  equity  goals 
held  by  the  leadership.  The  Prst  of  these 
was  the  desire  to  begin  to  realign  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Industry.  The  In- 
herited pattern  of  industrial  development.  In 
which  Industrial  output  capacity  was  con- 
centrated in  the  Northeast  and  a  few  major 
coastal  enclaves,  was  viewed  as  the  resxilt 
of  over  a  half-csntury  of  foreign  domination 
of  the  domestic  economy.  Their  determina- 
tion to  reverse  this  pattern  of  industrial  con- 
centration was  motivated  not  only  by  stra- 
tegic military  considerations  but  also  by 
the  belief  that.  In  the  long  nm,  growth  that 
led  to  Increasing  regional  disparities  In  the 
level  of  development  was  not  politically  ac- 
ceptable. Secondly,  the  leadership  was  com- 
mitted to  insuring  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  government  services.  In  large  areas 
of  the  country  in  1949  there  was  a  virtual 
absence  of  health  care  facilities,  education 
Instlttttions,  and  other  Important  social  serv- 
ices. (Lardy,  p.  96.) 

The  1950's  saw  substantial  change,  but 
recent  data  Indicate  that  from  1957  to  the 
1970's  there  was  little  change  In  the  relative 
shares  of  the  regions  In  the  gross  value  of  In- 
dustrial output.  (Roll  and  Yeh,  p.  81.) 

An  analysis  of  central-provincial  fiscal  re- 
lations provides  empirical  evidence  which 
suggests  that  the  central  government  con- 
tinued to  exercise  broad  planning  powers  and 
that  this  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
character  of  Chinese  economic  growth.  This 
evidence  suggests  that  provincial  planners 
have  not  had  a  substantially  In-reased  role 
in  determining  the  allocation  of  the  coun- 
try's eronomlc  resources  and  that,  as  a  result, 
economic  growth  since  the  decentralization 
has  not  been  characterized  by  a  strong  pat- 
tern of  regional  self-sufficiency.  In  fact,  the 
degree  of  geographic  distribution  of  resources 
carried  out  by  the  Chinese  central  govern- 
ment is  rather  striking,  partloularly  when 


compared   with   other   large,   less   developed 
countries  such  as  India.  (Lardy,  p.  95. ) 

In  summary.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  several 
factors  have  led  to  equal  aggregate  output 
growth  despite  an  Investment  balance  In 
favor  of  the  mterlor.  These  are  mput  con- 
straints in  the  textile  industry,  derived  de- 
mands for  coastal  output  generated  by  in- 
land industries  and  agriculture,  emphasis 
on  shelf-sufficiency  and  new  product.  •  •  • 
emphasis  on  the  coastal  areas  for  develop - 
msnt  purposes  suggests  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  the  full  utilization  of  resources  to  attain 
more  than  one  goal.  Moreover,  if  China's 
leaders  had  not  adopted  the  policy  favoring 
Inland  areas.  China  almost  certainly  would 
have  developed  as  a  dual  econon-v.  (Roll  and 
Yfh,n.93.) 

4.  Is  it  too  early  in  its  developmejit  proc- 
pfis  for  the  PRC  to  concern  ilxelf  icitli  its 
eiiriromnevt? 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  safe  predic- 
tion for  China,  but  It  does  sicem  that  becai'se 
of  this  combination  cf  wisdom  and  "luck." 
China  will  liot  experience  the  type  of  environ- 
mental degradation  that  is  now  present  in 
most  of  the  world's  Industrial  nations, 

China  has  been  wi.se  because  very  early 
on  Mao  T&e-tung  recognized  that  the  lon<T- 
terni  success  of  economic  development  re- 
qt^ired  that  the  people  be  protected  from 
the  hazards  cf  environment  and  that  the 
environment  be  protected  from  imcontrolled 
ahu.se.  This  resolve  was  based  on  very  prac- 
tical rather  than  strictly  ecological  con-^id- 
eratlons — long  before  the  limited  fad  lor 
ecology  grev/  into  a  major  Internf.tknal  ccn- 
cern.  Mao  firmly  believed  that  the  basic 
physical  needs  of  the  population  — good 
health,  good  water,  adequate  food — were 
prerequisites  to  any  end  all  other  national 
goals,  hence,  the  early  policies  to  Improve 
sanitation  and  health  and  to  make  the  land 
more  productive.  Only  after  these  needs  were 
largely  achieved  could  environmental  con- 
cern turn  to  some  of  the  Important,  b\it 
relaiivelv  less  pressing,  problems  stemming 
fnm  Industrial  pollution. 

"Luck"  becomes  a  factor  on^y  at  the  im- 
plementation stage  of  some  of  the  progress. 
China  Is  "lucky"  that  more  than  four-fifths 
of  her  population  is  located  In  rural  areas, 
where  lower  densities  and  essentially  agri- 
cultural pursuits  make  environmental  prob- 
lems easier  to  manage.  She  Is  "lucky"  that 
she  does  not  have  an  economy  of  abundance 
which  Is  so  damaging  to  the  environment, 
but  rather  an  economy  of  frugality  In  which 
the  "do  not  waste"  ethic  Is  relatively  easy 
to  enforce  since,  of  necessity,  it  Is  Inherent 
in  the  society.  (Orleans,  pp.  143-144.) 

5.  How  has  Chinese  Industry  grown?  Is  It 
likely  to  sfow  down  in  the  near  future.'  Has 
Chinese  Industrial  growth  taken  on  Its  own 
pattern  of  modernization  different  from  both 
the  Soviet  and  Western  Industrialization 
models? 

Industrial  production  In  China  '  '  *  grew 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  13  percent  dur- 
ing the  years  1949-1974.  The  experience  in 
the  19,'iO's  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  1960's  and  1970's.  The  average  annual 
rate  of  growth  during  the  period  1949  1950 
was  22  percent,  whereas  the  rate  for  the 
period  1960-1974  was  only  6  percent.  •  *  • 

Despite  accumulating  structural  problems 
and  the  poor  performance  In  1974,  Industrial 
production  In  the  remainder  of  the  decade 
should  get  back  to  the  recent  growl '.i  trend 
of  8  to  10  percent.  •  •  • 

Chou  singled  out  the  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan 
period  (1976-1980)  as  crucial  for  the  attain- 
ment of  "front  rank"  status  for  China  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  basic  economic  prob- 
lem for  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  to 
boost  the  growth  rate  of  grain  production 
well  above  the  rate  of  population  growth. 
The  degree  of  success  the  Chinese  have  In 
promoting  birth  control  and  In  raising  agri- 
cultural production  will  be  Important  de- 
terminants of  the  rate  of  Industrial  growth. 


Influencing,  for  example,  the  amount  of  i:i- 
vestment  resources  that  can  be  spared  for 
the  expansion  and  modernir^atiou  of  heavy 
Industry.   (Field,  pp.  149, 159.) 

6.  How  does  the  Chinese  system  of  indus- 
trial management  ditfer  from  that  of  other 
industrial  nations?  With  a  continued  de- 
ferment of  Increases  In  consumer  goods  .ivull- 
abllity.  how  are  workers'  Incentives  and  in- 
creased labor  productivity  attained? 

China's  system  of  planned  socialist  Indus- 
trialization aims  at  rapid  transformation  of 
the  economy  by  mobilizing  resources  to  raise 
output  for  Investment  and  defense  as  well  as 
for  consumption.  Consumer  preferences,  In- 
cluding individual  desires  for  leisure  both  en 
and  off  the  Job,  occupy  a  distinctly  subordi- 
nate position  In  the  constellation  of  official 
goals. 

In  lipht  of  the.se  objectives,  oir  evaluation 
of  per/crmance  in  China's  post-n49  indus- 
trial system  must  be  bro.«.dly  favorable.  The 
preceding  survey  has  shown  that  reliance  on 
admin Wtratlve  rather  than  marliet  control 
over  resource  allocation  has  contributed  to 
China's  achievements  in  raising  the  level, 
changing  the  structure  and  com  >resslng  the 
real  cost  of  Industrial  output.  This  finding 
draws  support  from  favorable  comparison.',  of 
industrial  growth  In  China  and.  In  other  larf-e 
Indu.-trlal  latecomers,  and  also  from  the  re- 
vealed preference  of. the  industrial  democ- 
racies for  nonmarket  distribution  of  essential 
resources  in  wartime,  when  resource  mo- 
bilization and  rapid  structural  change  replace 
consumer  welfare  as  pri.T.ary  national  goals. 

It  is  entirely  possible  thai,  with  their  rela- 
tively static  product  mix.  modest  grov.th 
rales  and  markets  which  show  slj^ns  cf  be- 
co:nlng  less  homogeneous  as  personal  In- 
comes rise,  China's  consumer  Industries  coi  Id 
beneiit  from  a  substantial  .shift  toward 
mar'^et-llrked  methods  of  allocation.  But  In 
the  dominant  producer  sector,  the  rontlnu- 
hjg  prominence  of  ;.mbltlous  targets,  tech- 
nical uncertainty  and  unnrcdictnble  demr.nd 
EUpgcsts  ihut  as  In  the  past  25  years,  funda- 
mental Institutional  change  holds  little  pros- 
pect for  Improving  the  performance  of 
China's  Industrial  system.  (Rav.ski,  pp.  196- 
l'J7.) 

•  *  •  i-rban-rural  differences  still  provide 
a  reason  for  Chinese  to  become  Industrial 
worker?!:  ihut  horizontal  allocation  of  labor 
within  industry  is  done  without  much  refer- 
ence to  material  incentives;  and  that  wage 
differentials  tied  to  occupa-lon  and  skill 
stimulate  work  performance  and  skill  ac- 
quisition only  m  a  limited  manner. 

*  •  *  having  been  led  to  anticipate  an 
Important  role  for  Internal  Incentives  In  In- 
dustry by  the  relative  weakness  of  external 
ones,  we  are  finally  drawn  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  function  can  hardly  be  dlstln- 
guisheU  from  that  of  other  Institutional  fea- 
tures of  the  "continuing  revolution"  In 
China.  It  seems  that  the  clue  to  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  Chinese  worker,  as  to  that  of  any 
other.  Is  ultimately  to  be  found  In  the 
threads  that  bind  him  to  society.  (Rlskin.  pp. 
222,224.) 

7.  Is  China  .self-sufficient  in  oil  and  gas? 
will  the  PRC  become  a  major  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  producer  and  exporter? 

The  r.^pid  eniergence  of  the  PRC  as  a  major 
oil  and  gas  supplier  has  not  only  economic 
but  geopolitical  significance. 

The  emergence  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  a  major  oil  producer  and  oil  ex- 
porter Is  a  recent  phenomenon.  Prior  to  1949, 
Chmese  petroleum  output  was  insignificant. 
As  part  of  lis  general  program  of  building 
up  industrial  strength  and  reducing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  supply,  the  new 
government  undertoo'it  an  Intensive  explora- 
tion and  development  effort  In  the  oil  indus- 
try. The  payoff  was  the  discovery  in.  1959  and 
the  subsequent  rapid  development  of  the 
huge  Ta-ch'lng  oilfield  In  Manchuria's  Sung- 
Llao  Bashi.  Additional  large  discoveries— In 
the  North  China  Basin  In  particular— have 
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eliminated  the  PRC's  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  Insured  an  abundant  supply  of  oil  for 
the  modernization  of  the  Chinese  economy, 
and  enabled  Peking  to  export  sizable  amounts 
of  oil.  beginning  In  1973. 

The  salient  points  •   •   *  are  as  follows: 
China  produced  65  million  tons  of  crude 
til  1974  and  was  the  world's  largest  producer. 
Just  behind  Indonesia. 

Proved  reserves  are  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  1.1  billion  metric  tons.  Proved  plus 
probable  reserves  are  estimated  at  5.9  billion 
metric  tons  and  could  easily  be  7.6  billion 
metric  tons.  Offshore  reserves  will  add  ap- 
preciably to  these  estimates. 

Current  exploration  is  concentrated  In  ex- 
isting fields  and  In  the  Pohai  GuU.  At  least 
three  Jack-up  rigs  and  perhaps  a  semi -sub- 
mersible are  working  in  the  Pohrti. 

Exptorts  of  crude  rose  to  more  than  4  mil- 
lion tons  In  1974  and  should  exceed  8  mil- 
lion tons  In  1975.  earning  ihe  Chinese  more 
than  t700  million. 

In  1974,  oil  accounted  for  17  percent  of  the 
primary  energy  produced  in  China,  up  from 
2  percent  in  1957  and  11  percent  in  1970. 
Industry  and  transportation  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  petroleum.  Agriculture  is  con- 
suming a  rapidly  growing  share,  up  from  9 
percent   in  1957  to  15-20  percent   today. 

China  is  the  world's  fifth  largest  producer 
of  natural  gas.  Output  in  1974  was  approxi- 
mately 60  billion  cubic  meters,  52  billion 
cubic  mecers  of  which  was  produced  in 
Szechwan  Province. 

Refining  capacity  at  mid-year  1974  is  es- 
timated at  up  to  47  million  metric  tons. 
The  industry,  whose  technology  is  compar- 
able to  Western  refining  industries  in  the  late 
1950's,  satisfies  China's  product  needs. 

Since  1974,  the  People's  Republic  has  added 
almost  2.000  kilometers  of  new  pipeline, 
largely  to  facilitate  oil  exports,  and  has  in- 
vested heavily  in  port  and  handling  facili- 
ties and  tankers. 

By  1980,  China  should  be  producing  more 
than  200  million  tons  of  crude  oil  annually 
of  which  approximately  50  million  t( 
be  exported. 

Peking  Is  unlikely  to  allow  fni^igners  to 
participate  exteu.slvel^_^ji*->nieiIevelopment 
of  its  oU  resourcM,,«»the  foreseeable  future, 
deallugijurtte-TJutsiders  will  be  limited  to 
straightforward  purchases  of  equipment, 
technology,  and  services.  (Williams,  pp.  225- 
226.) 

Some  Japanese  sources  expect  oil  exports 
to  rise  from  the  current  level  of  around  5  to 
as  much  as  25  million  metric  tons  by  1978. 
If  PRC  exports  reach  levels  predicted  by 
some  Japanese  sources  they  could  earn  the 
foUowing  amounts  (at  $12.85  per  barrel)  In 
future  years:  1978— $4  billion  (45  million 
metric  tons);  1985 — $9  billion  (100  mUUon 
metric  tons);  1988— $12  billion  (135  million 
metric  tons). 

By  1990  China  may  Join  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
one  of  the  five  major  oil-producing  nations 
if  a  Japanese  estimate  of  production  of  450 
million  metric  tons  is  exceeded.  (Kim  dd. 
806-607.)  *^*^ 

8.  Are  Chinese  Industrial  bninches,  e.g.. 
Iron  and  steel,  comparable  to  similar  branches 
m  other  industrial  nations? 

In  Ite  first  25  years,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  has  made  rapid  progress  in  develop- 
ing the  key  iron  and  steel  industry.  With 
the  help  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  number  of 
large  Iron  and  steel  bases  were  developed  in 
the  1S50'8.  Since  then,  advances  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  China's  own  efforts 
and  selective  help  from  non-Commanist 
countries.  Some  new  technology  has  been  In- 
troduced— particularly  the  basic  oxygen  fur- 
nace which  has  Increased  production  effi- 
ciency—and the  quality  and  variety  of  steel 
products  have  improved.  Annual  production 
of  crude  steel  U  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
26  million  metric  tons,  making  China  the 
sixth  largest  producer  in  the  world. 
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China  has  the  potential  for  a  much  larger 
iron  and  steel  industry.  Three  factors  have 
been  holding  back  development: 

China's  domestic  resources  of  iron  ore  and 
coal,  although  plentiful,  are  of  a  low  quality 
aiid  must  be  given  special  treatment.  *  »  • 

The  Chinese  had  not  yet  trained  a  fully 
competent  work  force  when  the  Soviet  tech- 
nicians were  withdrawn  in  1960.  •   •   ♦ 

Capital  shortages  In  the  general  economy 
have  led  to  imbalance  in  the  Iron  and  steel 
industry.  For  example,  the  mlnlngsector  has 
been  allocated  a  minimum  of  capital  forcing 
i'L   to  operate   In  a  labor-intensive  fashion. 

The  Chinese  are  moving  to  correct  these 
deficlenclus,  mostly  through  Imports  of  mod- 
ern capital  equipment.  Mining  and  ore  beiie- 
tidattng  equipment  and  a  large  steel  finish- 
ing facility  have  been  purchased  In  the  last 
lew  years. 

Installation  of  this  equipment  will  take 
seyeral  years,  and  demand  for  steel  products 
will  meanwhile  continue  to  rise.  Therefore, 
the  present  Imbalances  probably  will  persist 
through  the  1970's,  with  output  rising  at  only 
a  moderate  rate.  Beyond  1980,  progress  in  the 
iudustry  will  depend  on  how  rapidly  the 
PRC  improves  its  own  capacity  to  produce 
the  needed  machinery  and  equipment  and 
how  willing  it  is  to  devote  large  amounts  of 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  steelmakiny 
equipment  and  technology.  (U-sack  and  Egan, 
pp.  264-265.) 

China  relies  heavily  on  Japan  for  basic 
metal. 

Since  1968  Japan  has  exported  over  one 
million  tons  of  iron  and  steel  annually  and 
China  is  Japan's  second  largest  customer 
(the  United  States  Is  the  largest).  Japan 
exported  1.4  million  tons  in  1972 — 7-8  percent 
of  its  total  steel  exports.  Iron  and  steel  ac- 
count for  over  40  percent  of  Japan  s  total  ex- 
ports to  China,  being  the  single  largest  export 
item.  Thus,  China  Is  an  important  and  stable 
market  for  the  Japanese  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  large  volume  of  Sino-Japanese  trade  in 
iron  and  steel  can  be  ascribed  to  several  fac- 
tors: the  coincidence  of  China's  increased 
demands  and  Japan's  production  capacity: 
geographical  proximity:  the  quality  of  Jap- 
anese product;  Japan's  reputation  for  making 
deliveries  on  time;  and  a  relatively  low  price. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  China's  con- 
tinued demands,  there  is  some  question  re- 
garding Japan's  export  capacity.  Japan's  steel 
production  will  face  numerous  difHculties— 
environmental  problems,  energy  problems, 
labor  problems — and  may  be  unable  to  main- 
tain its  high  rate  of  growth.  (Kim,  p.  608.) 

9.  Has  China  developed  a  modem  domestic 
and  international  telecommunications  sys- 
tem? Is  its  development  based  on  the  ex- 
pan.slon  of  Chinese  production  capability. 
Imports,  or  both? 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  engaged  In 
a  series  of  programs  aimed  at  establishing 
a  telecommunications  system  that  would 
meet  the  basic  needs  for  the  economy,  the 
government,  and  the  armed  forces.  When 
the  Communists  achieved  power  In  1949, 
they  inherited  a  primitive  and  badly  dam- 
aged telecommunications  system.  For  the 
next  three  years,  the  .naln  task  was  to  re- 
store the  system  to  its  former  state  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  pres-sing  -ominunicalions  needs 
of  the  new  government. 

By  1953,  the  Communists  were  prepared 
to  expand  the  existing  system  and  to  link 
the  major  provincial  cities  to  Peking  by 
open  wire  trunklines.  Substantial  progress 
was  made  during  the  First  Five- Year  Plan 
(1963-57),  although  the  Chinese  were  heav- 
ily dependent  on  Soviet  and  East  European 
equipment  and  technology.  In  1958,  as  part 
of  the  euphoric  Oreat  Leap  Forward,  Peking 
announced  a  new  four-year  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  modern  telecommunications  system, 
complete     with     high-capacity     microwave 


radio  relay  and  coaxial  cable  tnrnk  routes. 
Shortages  of  material  and  equipment,  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  assistance  in  mld-1960. 
and  the  general  collapse  of  the  Leap  For- 
ward forced  the  Chinese  to  postpone  their 
highly  ambitions  program. 

After  a  pause  in  the  early  1960's.  expan- 
sion of  the  telecommunications  system  was 
again  given  high  priority. 

Greater  attention  was  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  electronics  industry.  Com- 
plete plants  for  the  production  of  electronic 
components  and  test  Instrumentation  were 
imported  from  the  West.  The  Cultural  Rev- 
olution (1966-69)  caused  a  sharp  but  short- 
lived cut  In  Industrial  production.  The  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  production  of  telecom- 
munications equipment  was  temporary,  and 
the  technological  Improvement  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  capacity  of  the  electronics 
industry  continued. 

The  most  significant  achievement  during 
China's  current  Flve-Year  Plan  (1971-75) 
has  been  the  construction  of  an  arterial  net- 
work of  long-distance  teleeommuixlcations 
faculties  to  provide  the  transmission  base 
for  future  Increases  In  the  flow  of  conven- 
tional and  -specialized  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  video  traffic.  Other  achievements  durlnt; 
this  period  have  been  the  spread  of  radio, 
wire  diffusion,  and  television  broadcastiixg 
facilities  and  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
wide television  network.  This  has  been  ac- 
companied by  substantial  Increases  In  the 
production  of  radio  and  television  receivers 
and  wired  loudspeakers.  Progress  also  has 
been  made  In  augmenting  both  facsimile 
facilities  and  automating  conventional  tele- 
graph operations  as  well  as  in  enlarging  and 
automating  telephone  exchanges.  These 
achievements  have  fulfilled  China's  basi<- 
needs  for  long-range  development  of  a  do- 
mestic telecommunications  system. 

Progress  also  has  been  made  In  developlns; 
Chinas  international  teleconmiunlcatlons. 
Since  1972,  three  standard  Intelsat  ground 
stations  have  been  purchased  from  the 
United  States.  A  coaxial  cable  link  has  been 

♦  sttibUshed  between  Canton  and  Hong  Kong, 
and  agreement  has  been  reached  with  a 
Japanese  consjortium  to  lay  a  coaxial  sub- 
marine cable  from  Shanghai  to  Japan.  Ef- 
forts also  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  radio  telephone  chcults  and  to 
expand  international  telecommunications  by 
using  the  transit  relay  services  offered  by 
major     world     telecommunication     centers 

*  *    *    (Craig,  p.  290.) 

10.  How  has  the  organization  and  perform- 
ance of  the  construction  sector  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  capital  In  the  PRC? 

In  a  developing  country,  construction 
typically  grows  faster  than  GNP.  This  trend 
holds  true  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Reverses,  attributable  to  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward (1958-60)  and  the  Cultural  Revolution 
(1966-68).  depressed  all  Indexes.  Construc- 
tion and  industrial  output  were  more  vola- 
tile than  GNP:  both  fell  further  than  GNP 
in  bad  times  and  grew  faster  in  good  times. 
Current  construction  activity  In  China  re- 
fiects  the  revised  investment  priorities  of 
late  1972  and  1973,  under  which  Peking  is 
attempting  to  bolster  deficiencies  In  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  performance.  Construc- 
tion activity  now  features  industrial  projects 
supporthig  agriculture,  the  buildup  of  elec- 
tric power  capacity,  port  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  capital  Improvements  In  the  raw 
materials  Industry  (mining),  China  in  1973 
contracted  with  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  Western  Europe  for  $1.2  bUllon  worth 
of  Industrial  plants — mainly  chemical  ferti- 
lizer and  artificial  fiber  plants.  In  1974,  plant 
purchases  were  about  $900  million,  dom- 
inated by  the  steel  rolling  mill  (more  than 
$500  million)  to  be  built  at  Wu-han. 

For  the  next  two  to  five  years,  construction 
activity  will  feattire  Industries  producing 
chemical  products,  raw  materials,  and  elec- 
tric power.  This   activity  will  Include  the 
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construction  of  the  numerous  foreign  plants 
now  under  contract.  Construction  in  the 
mining  industry  will  give  priority  to  open- 
cut  mining,  a  technolog^y  in  which  China 
has  mvich  to  learn  from  the  West.  Construc- 
tion of  major  new  facilities  at  International 
ports  will  parallel  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade.  The  steel  Industry  will  continue  to 
have  high  priority  in  construction,  with  the 
major  emphasis  on  capacity  to  produce  fin- 
ished steel.  The  petroleum  Industry  has  been 
speeding  up  its  already  fast  pace.  Develop- 
ment during  the  next  few  years  will  give  top 
billing  to  oil  pipelines  and  to  the  opening  up 
of  offshore  deposits  in  the  shallow  Pohai 
Gulf.  (MacFarlane,  pp.  314,  322.) 

11.  What  are  the  limits  or  constraints  on 
the  growth  of  agricultxu^  output?  Even  with 
burgeoning  population  will  the  Chinese  be 
able  to  adequately  feed  and  clothe  their 
population? 

In  spite  of  serious  attention  and  significant 
progress  agricultural  performance  remains 
a  major  economic  variable.  How  well  the 
PRC  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  Improved  performance  Is  a  subject  on 
which  specialists  differ. 

Peking  has  assured  Itself  of  grain  for  the 
medium  term  and  has  made  the  sizeable  ad- 
justments In  Investment  priorities  necessary 
for  longer  term  solution  to  the  agricultural 
problem. 

Major  changes  Include: 

Concluding  multi-year  agreements  with 
Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina  to  provide 
a  maximum  of  4.8  million  tons  of  grain  an- 
nually through  1976. 

Downgrading  the  concept  of  the  small 
plant  churning  out  low  quality  inputs. 

Importing  13  large  chemical  fertilizer 
plants  to  provide  firstclass  inputs  and  syn- 
thetic fiber  plants  to  sujiplement  supplies  of 
natural  fibers. 

Intensifying  work  on  capital  construction 
projects  to  Improve  and  extend  farmland. 

Limiting  sideline  activities  that  might  in- 
terfere with  pestsant  obligations  to  the  col- 
lective. 

Increasing  the  acreage  of  grain  crops  by 
expanding  multiple  cropping  and  limiting 
the  acreage  of  industrial  crops. 

The  fertilizer  plants  are  the  key  to  China's 
agricultural  development.  When  the  last 
of  these  plants  come  Into  operation  in  1978 
or  1979.  China's  supply  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
will  reach  8.0  million  tons,  double  the  cur- 
rent availability.  The  giant  increment  In 
nitrogen  fertilizer  clearly  will  be  a  major 
shot  In  the  arm  for  agriculture  although 
marginal  returns  will  probably  be  low,  at 
least  Initially,  because  fertilizer  will  out- 
strip the  availability  of  complementary  In- 
puts— effective  water  control;  very  high 
yielding  varieties  of  seed;  sufficient  trace 
elements,  phasphorlc  and  potassium  fer- 
tilizers of  agricultural  chemicals,  etc. — nec- 
essary for  top  yields.  Even  so,  grain  output 
could  Increase  to  about  300  million  tons  by 
1980.  Peking's  use  of  its  limited  scientific 
capabilities  to  achieve  practical  short  term 
objectives  (such  as  simple  seed  selection 
and  crossing)  rather  than  to  do  basic,  in- 
depth  research  (such  as  sophisticated  vari- 
etal development)  may  prove  to  the  most 
serious  Impediment  to  China's  progress  In 
modernizing  agriculture. 

Through  the  rest  of  this  decade  China 
will  continue  to  rely  on  Imports  to  main- 
tain consumption,  especially  in  years  of  be- 
low-normal harvests.  Moreover,  China's  pop- 
ulation and  hence  requirements  for  food 
and  fiber  for  domestic  consumption  will  also 
increase.  Even  with  the  accelerated  pro- 
grams to  modernize  agriculture,  the  PRC 
may  not  be  able  to  attain  self-svifficiency  in 
both  grain  and  essential  non-grain  crops  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  (Eiisman,  pp.  325- 
326.) 

The  problems  that  Chinese  agriculture  will 
have  to  face  over  the  coming  decade  differ 
markedly  from  those  In  other  less  devel- 
oped countries.   There   are   no  obviouo  and 


gross  inefficiencies  In  Chinese  farming  that 
could  be  quickly  overcome  if  only  the  rural 
population  would  understand  the  nee<.  to 
do  so  or  If  an  effective  extension  service 
could  be  created  that  could  teach  them  new 
methods.  The  Chinese  extension  service 
based  in  the  commune  system  appears  to 
have  been  functioning  well  for  a  decade  or 
more.  Where  In  the  early  1960's  there  was  a 
considerable  backlog  of  new  technology 
waiting  on  government  actions  to  supply  the 
required  Inputs,  there  Is  no  comparable 
backlog  today.  And  therein  lies  the  prob- 
lem. 

At  no  time  since  1949  have  Increases  in 
Chinese  farm  output  been  achieved  with 
ease,  but  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  fu- 
ture Increases  will  require  even  greater  effort 
and  an  effort  of  a  somewhat  different  kind 
from  that  In  the  past.  Future  expansion  Is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  digging  more  tube 
wells  or  pouring  on  more  chemical  fertilizer 
although  both  will  help.  New  breakthroughs 
are  required  In  the  basic  agricultural  sci- 
ence.? In  China  and  In  the  harnessing  of  the 
irrigation  potential  of  China's  northern 
rivers.  •   •    • 

•  *  •  it  is  clear  that  China's  shift  In 
priorities  toward  agriculture  In  the  1960's 
was  both  real  and  lai-ge  In  scale.  •   •   • 

For  all  this  outpouring  of  effort  and  re- 
sources, however,  there  was  no  enormous 
leap  In  farm  output.  Agricultviral  produc- 
tion did  rise,  but  at  a  rate  only  a  little  above 
population  growth  If  the  1957-1974  oerlod 
Is  taken  as  a  whole.  Rural  Incomes  per  cj:plta 
did  rise  by  more  than  this,  but  mainly  as 
a  result  of  the  Improvement  in  the  agrlcul- 
ture-lndustry  terms  of  trade. 

The  main  reason  why  agricultural  growth 
has  not  been  faster  appears  to  be  simply  that 
China  is  attempting  to  achieve  large  farm 
output  increases  under  basically  unfavor- 
able conditions.  When  land  under  cultivation 
cannot  be  extended  except  at  enormous  ex- 
pense and  when  Inputs  of  fertilizer,  water, 
and  labor  are  already  being  Intensively  uti- 
lized, the  return  on  further  additions  of 
these  same  Inputs  will  not  be  high. 

For  the  future,  there  is  every  reason  to 
balleve  that  Chinese  agricultural  output  w  ill 
continue  to  grow  although  no  major  break- 
throughs appear  to  be  In  sight.  To  achieve 
this  continued  growth,  however,  some  shift 
in  emphasis  in  China's  agricultural  policies 
is  probably  necessary.  The  silt  problem  of 
China's  northern  rivers  will  have  to  be 
solved.  There  will  also  have  to  be  a  con- 
siderable Improvement  in  the  quality  of 
China's  capacities  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
carried  out  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
China  appears  to  have  few  other  options. 
China  Is  simply  too  big  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Japan  or  Europe  and  rely  increasingly  on 
imports  to  meet  Its  food  needs.  (Perkins, 
pp.  350,  365.) 

12.  How  is  agriculture  in  the  PRC  orga- 
nized to  provide  Incentives  and  a  measure 
of  efficiency? 

China's  commune  system  consists  of  four 
parts:  commune;  brigade;  team;  and  house- 
hold. This  system,  born  In  the  optimistic 
fervor  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward  In  1958, 
was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  during  the  lean 
years  from  1959-62,  but  has  developed 
greatly  In  the  past  12  years. 

Currently,  China  has  50,000  communes, 
about  25,000  less  than  the  number  In  exist- 
ence in  1963.  Essentially  the  commune  level 
functions  as  the  basic  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. This  level  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  procuring  grain,  collecting  taxes, 
providing  public  security,  and  reporting 
statistics  and  information  to  higher  levels. 
In  addition,  it  formulates  specific  production 
plans  for  its  subordinate  units  after  adapt- 
ing policies  received  from  higher  levels  to 
local  conditions.  The  commune  also  provides 
leadership  for  the  management  of  water  re- 
sources, construction,  afforestation,  and 
transportation  projects  which  require  the 
direction  and  control  of  a  large  organiza- 


tional unit.  Moreover,  It  manages  local  in- 
dustries which  produce  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer goods  for  local  consumption.  •   •   • 

The  persistence  of  the  team  as  the  basic 
itnit  and  similarities  in  organization  and 
ownership  patterns  of  contemporary  com- 
munes with  those  in  1962  tend  to  mask 
important  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  12  years  at  commune  and  brigade 
levls.  These  levels  provide  more  services, 
control  more  Inputs,  have  better  trained 
cadres  and  stronger  Party  organizations  than 
they  did  In  1962.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
Ideological  pressure  In  tne  Party  to  abolish 
the  team  and  amalgamate  households  di- 
rectly Into  brigades  brli-glng  agriculture 
one  step  closer  to  ultimate  socialization. 
This  pressure,  understandably,  has  been  sup- 
ported by  poorer  teams  desiring  to  Increase 
their  share  of  collective  Income.  However, 
pressure  to  change  the  status  of  teams  has 
been  arrested  by  the  newly  passed  1975  Con- 
stitution which  specifically  sustains  the  con- 
tinued functioning  of  these  units.  Moreover, 
the  requirements  of  China's  labor  Intensive 
agricvilture  necessitates  a  unit  similar  to  the 
team  In  size  and  organization,  which  can 
effectively  manage  and  motivate  the  farmers 
of  China  to  produce  the  foodstuffs  needed  for 
this  country's  huge  and  grov.ing  population. 
(Crook,  pp.  366-367.) 

13.  Is  regional,  rural  dispersion  of  economic 
activity  In  China  a  result  of  economic  or 
political  choice  or  a  product  of  necessity? 

The  encouragement  of  small-scale  Indus- 
tries In  rural  areas  In  China  Is  an  essential 
element  of  regional  development  programs 
which  today  focus  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  diversification,  local  raw  material 
utilization,  resource  mobilization  and  long 
term  employment  Impact. 

However,  rural  Industry  In  China  Is  not  a 
homogenous  concept  as  It  Is  the  outfiow 
of  tu'o  different  strategy  approaches.  First, 
It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  a  sector  strategy 
involving  technology  choices  in  a  number 
of  industrial  sectors — most  of  which  were 
Initiated  during  the  Great  Leap  Forward  or 
earlier.  This  has  required  the  scaling  down 
of  modern  large-scale  technology  through  a 
product  and/or  quality  choice  combined  with 
design  changes  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. Second,  rural  Industry  is  part  of  an 
Integrated  rural  development  strategy — also 
initiated  during  the  Great  Leap  Forward — 
where  a  number  of  activities  are  Integrated 
within  or  closely  related  to  the  commune 
system.  They  are  often  rooted  In  the  tradi- 
tional sector  of  the  economy  and  have  often 
been  preceded  by  a  long  tradition  of  village 
crafts.  Such  Industries  are  often  based  on 
the  scaling  up  of  village  crafts.  The  scaling 
up  of  cottage  Industries  in  China  Is  not 
based  on  improvement  of  technology  alone, 
but  the  cottage  industries  have  been  con- 
verted into  modern  small-scale  industries 
through  cooperatlvizatlon,  electrification 
and  access  to  low  cost  simple  machinery-  '  *  ' 

The  justification  of  rural  industrialization 
is  economic  as  well  as  political.  Economic 
growth  mar,  however.  In  the  short  run  have 
been  sacrificed  because  of  the  need  to  trans- 
fer technical,  financial  and  planning  le- 
so\irces  to  rural  areas  In  order  to  start  rural 
Industrialization  Is  likely  to  contribute  to 
a  more  rnpld  economic  growth  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  Firstly,  a  de- 
centralized pattern  of  urban  development  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  less  capltal-lrtenslve  ex- 
pansion of  industrial  growth,  which  Is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  prevailing  factor  availabilities 
and  relative  factor  prices.  Secondly,  If  a 
majority  of  the  rural  population — through 
Integrated  rural  development — might  be  per- 
suaded to  remain  in  villages  and  expanding 
county  capitals,  this  is  likely  to  require  less 
Investment  for  expanding  large  urban  cen- 
ters. Thirdly,  rural  industrialization  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  of  slm\iUaneou?ly 
promoting  agricultural  and  non-agricultural 
elements  In  the  same  local  areas  and  non- 
agricultural  elements  are  Just  as  dcprndsnt 
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on  a  thriving  Increase  In  farm  output  and 
Income  as  the  latter  are  dependent  on  them. 
Fourthly,  a  rtiral  industrialization  which  haa 
a  strong  core  of  local  englneorlng  enterprises 
is  likely  to  play  an  impor-Ant  role  In  any 
decentralized  Industrialization  policy.  (Slg- 
urdson,  pp.  411,433.) 

14.  What  does  an  assessment  of  Chinese 
military  force  development  and  use  of  force 
reveal  about  the  strategic  policy  of  the  PRC? 
•  •  •  The  professional  judgments  on  Chi- 
nese strategic  policy  have  been  based  on  a 
review  of  the  kinds  of  forces  the  PRC  had 
developed  and  maintained  and  the  use  to 
which  these  forces  have  been  put.  Prom  this 
assessment  some  central  conclusions  have 
been  reached: 

(1)  A  primary  PRC  objective  has  been  ade- 
quate physical  security.  Current  and  future 
requirements  are  primarily  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  substantial  ground  Incursions  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  avoid  Vietnam-type 
destruction  of  their  Industrial  and  trans- 
portation systems. 

(2)  A  secondary  strategic  policy  objective 
Is  that  of  reasserting  territorial  Integrity 
over  areas  presumed  to  be  integral  parts  of 
China  such  as  the  Paracel  Islands,  Taiwan, 
and  other  border  areas.  Controlled  commu- 
nication by  military  action  on  territorial 
Issues  characterized  Chinese  behavior  in  both 
Korea  in  1960-53  and  on  the  Indian  border 
In  1962. 

(3)  A  tertiary  policy  Is  that  of  extending 
Chinese  power  and  Influence.  Currently  the 
PRC  views  Its  neighbors  not  perceived  as 
threats  more  as  cushions  or  buffers  than 
targets.  In  the  long  run  the  PRC  would  prob- 
ably like  to  sit  at  the  bargaining  table  as 
equals  with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  they  appear  to  be  patient  and 
realistic  about  attaining  this  Asian  and  glo- 
bal power  status   (Fraser,  pp.  438-439.) 

15.  What  is  the  current  buildup  of  Chinese 
military  forces?  Is  their  defense  burden 
onerous?  What  are  the  economic  impacts  of 
defense  expenditures? 

Even  though  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  refer  to  the  Chinese  economy  as  militarized 
since  the  break  with  the  Soviet  Union,  West- 
em  analysts  see  a  different  picture  with 
"guns"  tending  to  lose  out  In  recent  years 
to  "butter"  or  factories  and  farms. 

China's  military  policy  has  called  for  large 
conventional  forces  and  small  but  growing 
nuclear  deterrent  forces.  The  three-miUion- 
man  ground  forces— the  world's  largest— have 
been  equipped  and  trained  mainly  for  the 
military  environment  of  the  1940'8  and  1950's, 
although  an  increasing  proportion  is  being 
armed  with  more  modem  weapons.  The  air 
force  consists  largely  of  obsolescent  short- 
range  fighters,  while  naval  forces  have  been 
configured  primarily  for  coastal  defense.  In 
short,  China  has  deployed  the  type  of  con- 
ventional forces  one  would  expect  from  a 
developing  country  with  a  large  population 
and  a  largely  agricultural  economy.  The  con- 
ventional forces  stress  manpower  and  easily 
manufactured  weaponry  in  lieu  of  more  so- 
phisticated armaments. 

China  has  also  developed  nuclear  weapons 
for  delivery  by  bombers  and  by  medlum- 
and  intermediate-range  balUstic  mlssUes 
capable  of  reaching  most  parts  of  Asia 
Longer  range  land-based  missiles  as  weU  as 
a  submarine-launched  ballistic  missUe  are 
probably  under  development,  while  work 
continues  on  what  is  apparently  China's  first 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  (prob- 
ably armed  with  conventional  torpedos). 
The  development  and  manufacture  of  these 
weapons,  while  limited  In  number,  testifies 
to  the  mastery  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
much  of  the  technology  of  a  modern  indus- 
trial nation.  •  •  • 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  Chinese  procure- 
ment of  weapons  has  been  characterized  by 
a  generally  upward  trend,  with  two  periods 
of  rapid  growth— each  foUowed  by  % 
decline.  •  •  •  ■' 


The  first  growth  period  occurred  through 
the  mld-19eo'8,  as  China  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward  (1968-60) 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  military 
assistance  (mid-1960).  Arms  production  had 
practlcaUy  stopped  In  the  early  iseos,  but 
by  the  middle  of  the  decade  the  output  of 
all  types  of  weapons  had  reached  new  peaks. 

In  1966,  Just  when  armament  production 
seemed  to  have  recovered  completely  from 
the  Leap  Forward,  Mao  launched  his  Great 
Proletarian  Cultural  RevoluUon  (1966-69). 
The  new  upheaval  affected  military  programs 
In  a  variety  of  ways,  even  though  It  was  not 
the  baslcaUy  economic  in  nature  as  the  Leap 
had  been. 

The  central  authorities  sought  to  Insulate 
the  defense  industry  from  the  disruptions  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution.  Nevertheless,  polit- 
ical activity  and  factional  conflict  in  the 
factories  caused  frequent  disorders,  occa- 
sionally of  a  prolonged  and  serious  nature. 
Dlruptlons  of  the  transportation  and  com- 
munication system  led  to  delays  m  the 
delivery  of  raw  materials,  parts,  and  sub- 
assemblies. 

A  large  number  of  leading  Party  and  gov- 
ernment officials  were  removed  from  office, 
with  a  resultant  decline  In  policy  Initiatives. 
The  curtailment  in  military  production  dur- 
ing the  Cultural  Revolution  was  not  so  severe 
or  lengthy  as  during  the  Leap  Forward.  By 
the  second  half  of  1968  the  worst  effects  of 
the  Cultural  Revcrfutlon  on  the  weapons  in- 
dustries were  over,  and  another  period  of 
growth  In  defense  production  had  com- 
menced. Procurement  appears  to  have  risen 
rapidly  In  the  following  years,  with  output  in 
1971  being  more  than  double  output  m 
1967. 

Since  1971.  military  procurement  has  fall- 
en substantially.  This  drop  has  extended 
through  1974  and  apparently  Is  conttaulng 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1975.  Production  and 
procurement  of  mUitary  hardware  in  1972-74 
has  been  about  25  percent  lower  than  during 
the  peak  period  of  1970-71.  Much  of  the  de- 
cline reflects  a  sharp  curtailment  of  acquisi- 
tions of  aircraft,  but  other  weapons  produc- 
tion programs  have  also  slowed  down.  The 
broad  scope  and  long  duration  of  the  decUne 
suggests  that  It  is  not  simply  the  conseqence 
of  a  coincidental  cutback  in  several  weapons 
programs;  rather.  It  Is  the  result  of  some 
general  caitse  or  causes. 

While  the  picture  is  not  yet  clear,  several 
interrelated  factors  apparently  are  behind 
the  decline  in  the  production  of  weapons. 

Because  trends  In  weapons  procurement 
correspond  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  Lin  Plao, 
political  events  surrounding  Lin's  abortive 
"coup"  In  the  faU  of  1971  possibly  were  a 
major  factor  In  the  decisions  made  in  Peking. 
Official  accounts  of  the  coup  state  that  mili- 
tary- units  were  to  have  spearheaded  the  take- 
over, and  It  would  not  be  surprising  that  the 
military  establishment  should  suffer  in  the 
wake  of  Lin's  aborted  conspiracy. 

Chinas  political  leadership  has  exhibited 
distrust  of  the  military  forces  ever  since  the 
Lin  Incident.  Shakeups  In  the  military  com- 
mand structure  have  dUuted  the  provincial 
clvU  authority  of  senior  military  leaders  and 
may  have  reduced  their  Influence  on  budget 
allocations  as  well.  The  background  of  this 
civilian-military  tension  lay  in  the  Cultural 
Revolution  when  the  military  leaders 
moved— or  were  drawn— into  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  faU  from  power  of  so  many  Party  and 
government  officials.  Speeches  and  appoint- 
ments at  the  Fourth  National  People's  Con- 
gress of  January  1975  may  Indicate  that  the 
process  of  restoring  the  more  normal  subordi- 
nation of  the  military  to  the  Party  Is  nearly 
completed. 

Disputes  over  economic  priorities  and 
budgetary  allocations  may  In  themselves  have 
played  a  part  In  bringing  the  Lin  crisis  to  a 
head,  although  direct  evidence  for  this  is 
thin.  China's  leaders  may  have  decided  that 
military  programs  were  preemptUig  an  ex- 
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orUltant  amount  of  resources  without  slit- 
nlflcanUy  Improving  the  country's  mUltaJv 
posture.  Many  of  the  weapons  that  China 
has  been  producing— auch  as  the  MIO-19 
fighter- are  fast  becoming  obsolete;  addi- 
tional numbers  would  not  appreciably  im- 
prove   China's    overall    defense    capabllitv 

f^1ZV'^J!'\?'^^  policymaker  m^t  reaN 
lie  that  the  United  States  and  the  U.S  S  R 
^r^^  overwhelming  superiority  in  botli 
strategic  and  tactical  arms  and  that  even  an 

wm,'irt^''f°'*^°"°''  *"'*'■'  ^^  t^e  Chinese 
r^^  /^°'  '""^**  *^*  military  balance  of 
power  for  many  years  to  come 

thtt'  f^'l  ^"T  ""**•  ^*""K  probably  feels 
that  it  now  has  sufficient  nuclear  and  con- 

?n^nn  /'  ^'^'f '  ^'^^^  *°  ^«'«'  ^^e  Soviet 
a^  ?„  hT  *"«'=^^»'^g  *»tb  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  discourage  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
nation    from    attacking    with    conventional 

Ch  nese  leaders,  the  threat  posed  by  the 
United  States  has  decreased  as  wlu  ThiL 
reking  may  reason  that  production  of  som<. 
kUids  Of  military  hardware  should  be  cutS 
and  the  resources  put  to  other  uses-ier- 
talnly  imtu  later  models  are  ready  forage- 
not  n,^/,^"'"^°-  ^"'^'^  *  reallocation  S 
r«thST  f  '«'*"'="o«  l"^  Chinese  forces,  but 
rather  a  slower  rate  of  military  moder^I 

thV'LJ^T'^^'^^^  *^"*  "^y  beUeve  that  In 
m^J  f *  l^  *  ^^'^^K  economy  would  do 
more  to  strengthen  china  than  would  » 
bigger  mUltary  buUdup  at  this  tlml  •  •  ? 
( Jammes,  pp.  459,  462-464.) 

Given  the  constraints  presented  by  Chlm'<! 
resource  endowments,  a^d  present  level  «? 
development,  however.  Chinas  military  p^f 
tentia  and  capabUlties  stUl  derive  fr^ 
China's  manpower  resources.  Thus  to  ter^ 
of  manpower  alone.  China's  armed  forcl^ 
are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  two  m^ior 
lo^i?^^?"  Z*^*'    ^'^•^'l    States^d^e 

S/^/Jfi^'   ^'"'"^'^   '°'''=««  ^^  NATO.  In 
t^rJf     "^""^  armaments  and  supporting 

ever    chfn.^r^v^*',*'^'^  '^*'«^  Po^«.  how! 
ever,    China   ranks   far   behind    the    malor 

tures  less  than  one-flfth  those  In  the  United 

Wnln  /  *?°~  *°  ^^^  ^ATO  countries  com- 
blned.  In  tenns  of  annual  defense  expendi- 
tures per  man  m  the  anned  forces,  there- 
fore, the  comparison  shows  an  even  greater 
powers*  *"  ^'"*  ^""^  **"*  other  super- 
Thls  atypical  mix  of  manpower  as  against 
modern,  sophisticated,  weaponry  and  ah-  and 
naval  power  explains  why  Chtaa  hw  l^n 

?orL^f,f*"^''^i^*  *^""'*   ""^«*  """'tary 
,?^T  J^  *^*  ^°''^'^-  *^«">  **°"gh  China  Is  an 
underdeveloped    country.    In    absolute    and 
aggregate    terms,    China's    economy    is    the 
seventh  largest  In  the  worid,  but  its  per  cap- 
ita income  is  stlU  less  than  200  U.S   dollars 
^m-t^^^*^".  u°    *    manpower    Intensive 
^^F  *°  *  '*''«■  abundant  country  such 
as  China,  therefore,  has  only  served  to  keep 
with  manageable  limits  the  economic  bur- 
Kf,?.,°'   China's    recognized    mlUtarv   capa- 
bilities.  Given  China's  deplre  to  equip  its 
armed   forces   with   some   modem   weapons 
and  to  provide  a  creditable  military  threat 
by  means  of  carefully  selected  modern  weap- 
on systems,  however,   means  that  the   eco- 
nomic burden  of  China's  defense  expendi- 
tures   still    claims    a    significant    share    of 
Chinas     production— about     one-tenth     of 
China's  total  ONP.  To  put  It  in  the  popular 
termlnoloRy,  China's  emphases  on  manpower 
in    Its    military    strategy    has    allowed    the 
Chlne««  to  obtain  the  biggest  bang  for  their 
buck,    but    to  obtain   that    bang   they   will 
have  found  It  necessary  to  spend  a  slKUlfl- 
cant  share  of  the  bucks  they  have  available. 
•    •   •  On  the  margin,  additional  defense 
expenditures— e-speclally    those    on    mllitarv 
hardware — ^require  the  use  of  high  priority 
inputs  frtMn  other  sectors  where  scarcities 
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and  Imbalances  already  exist.  For  example, 
an  increase  in  the  level  of  defense  expendi- 
tures or  change  in  their  composition  In  favor 
of  more  military  hardware  reduces  the  po- 
tential supply  of  producer's  goods  for  civil- 
ian use,  the  demand  for  which  is  increasing 
rapidly;  reduces  the  supply  of  exports  and 
increases  the  demand  for  imports,  although 
Chinese  balance  of  trade  ha.s  required  China 
to  use  its  scarce  holding  of  foreign  exchange 
in  recent  years:  and  would  reduce  the  po- 
tpntlal  standard  of  living  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  which  is  already  relatively  low 
and  the  source  of  potential  public  di'scon'ent 
and  opposition 

Thus,  as  China's  leaders  consider  the  vari- 
ous defense  expenditure  choice  available, 
they  obviously  will  be  heavily  Influenced  by 
the  economic  consequences  of  thefe  choices. 
•   *   •   (Dernberger,  pp.  468-469.) 

16.  What  sj'stem  of  Sino-Anierican  com- 
mercial relations  has  been  .sef  up  sin"e  the 
signing  of  the  Shanghai  communique?  What 
problems  nnrt  obstacles  impede  further  de- 
velopment? 

In  quantitative  terms  tlie  People's  Repiibllc 
of  China  (PRC),  despite  Its  large  size.  Is  not 
a  major  trading  nation.  Chinese  exports  never 
exceed  2  percent  of  world  exports.  The  rat'o 
of  total  trade  to  China's  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  about  5  to  6  percent.  In  terms  of  trade 
per  head  of  population,  the  value  for  China 
is  some  $14,  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world 
for  any  major  nation.  In  spite  of  the  small- 
ness  of  its  value,  foreign  trade  is  an  impor- 
tant policy  Instrument  nsed  by  the  PRC  for 
the  pursuit  of  her  overall  political  and  eco- 
nomic goals.  Being  a  state  monopoly  within 
the  Chinese  command  economy,  foreign  trade 
has  become  a  significant  ingredient  In 
China's  development  program  to  transform 
itself  into  a  modern  industrial  srate.  Spe- 
cifically, foreign  trade  in  China  has  played 
the  following  roles. 

Foreign  trade  has  constituted  for  China 
an  important  means  of  facilitating  and  ac- 
celerating modernization.  China  does  not 
have  all  the  facilities  to  produce  the  wide 
variety  of  machinery  and  equipment  needed 
for  modernization.  Some  industrial  materials 
were  either  not  available  in  China,  or  avail- 
able only  in  insufficient  quantities.  Foreign 
trade  helps  provide  the  necessary  capital 
goods.  Imports  of  these  goods,  moreover,  have 
given  China  an  important  channel  of  access 
to  modern  technological  know-how.  The  im- 
portation of  specialized  machineries  and 
complete  plans,  some  of  them  installed  by 
foreign  teciinicians,  accelerate  the  process  of 
technological  diffusion.  (Chen,  pp.  617-618.) 

Trade,  which  had  been  nonexistent  In  1970, 
rose  to  $805.1  and  $933.8  million  by  1973  and 
1974,  respectively,  with  wheat  salfcs.  Jet  trans- 
port exports,  and  a  number  of  other  major 
contracts  highlighting  this  unexpectedly 
rapid  development.  On  the  strength  of  Chi- 
nese purchases  of  American  agricultural  com- 
modities, the  U.S.  has  risen  to  the  position 
of  China's  number  two  trading  partner  in  the 
last  two  years.  A  degree  of  normalization  has 
been  returned  to  the  Sino-An.eiican  commer- 
cial relatlon.shlp. 

While  trade  has  risen  quickly  to  significant 
levels,  while  more  and  more  American  busi- 
nessmen are  traveling  to  Peking  and  to  the 
Canton  Trade  Fair,  and  while  Liaison  Offices 
with  commercial  staffs  have  been  opened  in 
the  respective  capitals,  certaUi  unresolved 
issues  clearly  stand  in  the  path  of  substan- 
tial fxtrther  Improvement  in  trading  rela- 
tions. •   »   * 

Settlement  of  the  issues  of  Chinese  blocked 
assets  and  U.S.  private  claims  would  clear 
the  way  for  further  normalization  of  com- 
mercial relations.  Unresolved,  these  Issues 
prevent  direct  shipping  and  direct  airline 
connections  owing  to  the  risk  of  attachment 
of  flag  carriers  in  satisfaction  of  claims.  Di- 
rect banking  is  precluded  and  the  exchange 
of  trade  exhibitions  forestalled.  Another  ma- 
jor commercial  issue  concerns  the  extension 
by  the  U.S.  of  most-favored  nation   (MFN) 


nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment  to  the 
PRC.  PRC  officials  have  raised  the  MFN  Issue 
with  U.S.  business  men  and  others.  Presum- 
ably, Peking  not  only  wants  MFN.  but  feels 
entitled  to  it  as  part  of  the  Shanghai  com- 
mitment to  conduct  trade  on  the  basis  of 
"equality  and  mutual  benefit."  The  Trade 
Act  of  1974  provides  a  mechanism  by  which 
the  U.S.  could  confer  MFN  status  on  China, 
but  it  is  an  Act  burdened  v.lth  difficult  re- 
quirements where  the  nontnarket  economies 
of  the  socialist  states  are  concerned.  *  «  ' 

The  oullook  for  Chinese  exports  of  the  U.S. 
over  the  next  several  years  is  one  of  con- 
tinued growth.  The  rate  of  this  growth  will 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  U.S.  economy,  on 
Ch]re.=e  perception  of  this  market  and  will- 
ingness  to  adapt  to  Its  demands,  and  on  the 
e.ailabllity  l.i  China  of  commodities  in  the 
req-:i&lte  quantity  and  quality  sought  by 
Americans.  Flsli  and  shellfish  showed  good 
fcr.>Woh  ill  1974  as  did  te.i.  spices,  vegetables 
p.nfl  other  fcDd  preparations.  These  should 
contintie  at  sxistained  levels.  Tin.  tungsten, 
and  antimony  among  the  motals  will  con- 
tinue to  register  Imports  of  significance.  Gvim 
r^.iln  end  essential  oils  grew  rapidly  In  1974 
f.  ul  si'ould  continue.  Textiles,  clotlilng, 
brijilc-.  feathers,  and  down  will  maintain  a 
Eiro  ,0  showing.  Americans  continue  to  enjoy 
t  ;i'u?3a  artworks  and  antiques,  but  fire- 
•....:■;.■.  r.  perennial  leader,  have  declined,  in 
p.-rt  o.ving  to  problems  meeting  new  U.S. 
surety  sLandards.  Petroleum  exports  to  the 
U.S.  do  not  aupear  to  be  a  factor  although 
U.G.  owned  oil  companies  may  buy  Chinese 
oil  for  distribution  In  Ea.st  Asia.  American 
Importers  •.vlll  continue  to  attend  the  Pair.?  in 
C.^ntc>.^  in  substantial  numbers. 

The  Chinese  trade  deficit  with  the  U.S. 
will  be  sljarply  reduced  in  1975,  runnlnr;  per- 
haps S50  million.  The  deficit  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, lt.=>  future  magnitude  being  governed 
primarily  by  tha  size  of  Chinese  agricultural 
purchases  :.i  the  United  States.  (Clarko  and 
A  ery,  pp.  501,  502.  530,  531.) 

The  prospects;  of  a  trade  agreement  be- 
tvi-een  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has,  since  the  Shanghai 
CDmmunlque,  ofTered  the  possibility  of 
niarked  forw.ird  motion  in  the  relations  be- 
t.vei-a  the  tw;  countries.  It  assumes  sub- 
stantia! lifport.i.-cc  for  both  sides  in  light  of 
the  pasFiige  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  In  the 
clo.sln.!;  days  of  the  93rd  Congress.  Under  the 
Act.  Public  Lav.-  fl-'-eiS,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  3.  1975,  the  authority  to 
lower  tariffs  on  imports  from  China  has 
shifted  from  Congress  to  the  Executive.  There 
are  limitations  on  the  axithority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  most-favored-natlon  tariff 
treatment  to  China,  to  be  sure,  but  the  nejo- 
tiatlng  authority  now  is  there,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  not  to  proceed  with  all  deliberate 
speed  to  trade  negotiations  with  Peking. 

The  threshold  question,  of  course.  Is 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  con- 
template a  trade  agreement  with  a  country 
to  which  It  has  not  accorded  diplomatic 
recognition.  Precedent  for  such  an  agreement 
under  International  law.  if  such  were  needed, 
lies  in  a  trawie  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1921,  a  step  which  preceded  formal  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  same  question  may  be 
raised  in  Peking,  although  the  Chinese  have 
previously  concluded  trade  agreements  in 
the  absence  of  diplomatic  ties.  Wlille  the 
two  sides  win  have  to  examine  whether  on 
pragmatic  grounds,  a  trade  agreement  should 
precede  or  follow  the  establishment  of  full 
diplomatic  relations,  trade  negotiations  to- 
ward such  an  agreement  can  certainly  be- 
gin prior  to  fully  normalized  political  rela- 
tions. •  •  • 

*  •  •  To  sustain  and  build  toward  the 
modern  Industrialized  state,  to  which  the 
Chinese  pledged  themselves  at  the  Fourth 
National  People's  Congress,  does  require  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  goods  and  technologies. 
Purchases  of  needed  Imports  In  turn  requires 
more  than  a  little  contact  with  the  West. 


Not  all  such  contact  Is  likely  to  be  palata- 
ble to  a  political  leadership  which  Is  bound 
to  fear  that  revolutionary  values  may  wane 
1.1  the  process.  The  post-Mao.  post-Cho-.i 
period  cannot  be  far  away,  and  succeeding 
leadership  is  certain  to  be  preoccupied  with 
political  con'.clidatior ,  preserving  rjvoli- 
tionary  fervor  and  maintaining  the  monu- 
mental accomplishments  of  the  old  leader- 
ship. This  p!ores3  can  ob\lju-ly  sharpl, 
influence  Chl-.a's  trade  and  developme.it 
prliclfs.  B'.it  Peking's  1975  pledge  t3  ach'e  ■.• 
•'comprehei..*ive  modernization  «  ■  •  ijefora 
the  end  of  the  century"'  -hould  be  signal 
eno'.ifeh  that  China's  foreign  trade  ought  to 
hold  interest  fc-  Amprl"an  firm's.  (Therous, 
pp.  ""82.583,595,590.) 

17.  How  flexible  has  the  PRC  been  In  ex- 
ternal transartinn-s  in  adapting  to  interna- 
tional practices? 

Chinas  practices  in  financing  trade  with 
r.on-CommuiilRt  countries  are  In  substantial 
contrast  to  those  of  the  other  Centrally 
Planned   Economies    (CPEs). 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  PRC  has  n  grenter 
Fhare  of  Its  trxrte  wlih  the  west  than  other 
CPEs.  the  PPC  has  been  more  reluctant  to 
adopt  as  many  western  banking  practices  a  ; 
the  other  CPEs.  Many  of  the  practices  thil 
have  been  adopted  have  been  modified  with 
the  general  result  that  the  PRC  maintain- 
somewhat  more  control  over  its  Internation- 
al finance  with  the  west  than  other  CPEs 
do.  Examples  of  this  range  from  requiring 
ne!;otiitl(>n  of  letters  of  credit  It  China  b- 1  • 
for  exports  and  Imports  to  using  the  Ren- 
minbi to  denominate  trade  contracts. 

Most  importantly,  the  PRC  has.  a-  yet. 
been  unwilling  to  follow  other  CPEs  In  at" opt- 
ing western  banking  techniques  sach  as  set- 
ting up  European  branches  to  engag';  In 
archetypical  bAnklng  activities  such  as  gen- 
eral trade  financing  and  active  partir-lpation 
on  the  Euro-currency  niar!:et. 

On  the  other  hand,  PRC  International  ft- 
m-nci-tl  practices  have  changed  significant!  - 
in  the  last  few  years — generally  In  the  di- 
rection of  adopting  more  traditional  prac- 
tices. Th*?  Chinese  foreign  trade  corporations 
(FTCs)  have  been  more  flexible  on  varlou; 
letter  of  credit  provisions  and  they  have  be- 
come more  willing  to  denominate  trade  con- 
tracts in  western  currencies.  Most  important 
of  all.  of  course,  the  PRC  has  begun  to  ac-  ept 
credit,  albeit  In  modernl.?ation  and  often 
Indirectly.  (Denny,  p.  676.) 

18.  Is  Japan  likely  to  continue  to  de\  clop  a 
special  coHunerclal  relationship  w-ith  PRC? 

Japan  has  become  the  People's  Republic  of 
China's  leading  trade  partner,  accotmting  for 
about  20  percent  of  the  PRC's  foreign  trade 
turnover  in  recent  years.  A  unique  set  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  factors  has  facilitated  a 
rapid  expansion  of  Sino-Japanese  trade  in 
tlie  19C0's  and  1970's.  First,  there  is  a  sub-* 
stantial  degree  of  complementarity  between 
the  two  economies.  Japan  Is  heavily  depend- 
ent on  Imports  of  raw  materials  to  fuel  its 
modern  industrial  economy,  and  Japanese  in- 
dustrial leaders  consider  the  PRC  a  loslcu! 
supplier  of  some  of  their  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  foreign  trade  planners  in  the  PRC  ha\c 
placed  a  high  priority  on  imports  of  the  kind  • 
of  machlr.ery  and  equipment  and  industri:<l 
manufactures  which  Japan  has  the  capacity 
to  export.  The  short,  relatively  cheap  waie.- 
transport  between  Japan  and  China  makes 
the  trading  relationship  especially  attractive 
for  exchange  of  goods  in  whioh  traui.sport 
costs  represent  a  large  share  of  the  final  price. 
Long  water  and  rail  transport  to  alternative 
markets  in  Western  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica Involve  substantially  higher  traii-sport 
costs.  Their  economic  complementarity  and 
their  geographic  proximity  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  substantial  trade  turnover  bene- 
fiting both  countries.  The  foreign  trade  po- 
tential of  certain  key  industrial  sectors  which 
are  examined  in  this  paper  will  be  a  key  de- 
terminant of  the  volume  of  future  Slno- 
Japanese  trade. 

Another  key  determinant  of  the  level  of 
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SI  no- Japanese  trade  Is  the  political  relation- 
ship between  the  two  govemmenta.  To  a 
much  greater  degree  than  other  cotintrles, 
the  PRC's  foreign  trade  has  been  shaped  by 
Its  general  foreign  policy  objectives.  Conse- 
qr.ently.  Slno-Japanese  commercial  relation* 
have  been  linked  to  the  diplomatic  Interac- 
tions of  the  four  great  powers  In  Asia— the 
PRC,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States.  (Kim,  p.  600.) 

19.  How  have  the  Chinese  perceived  their 
need  for  foreign  technology?  How  effectlvelv 
do  the  Chinese  diffuse  technology  transferred 
from  the  West? 

The  People's  RepubUc  of  China  has  ex- 
hibited wide  swings  in  lu  receptivity  to  for- 
eign technology  in  the  course  of  Its  25-year 
history,  oscUlatlng  between  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance and  determined  rejection.  In  the 
1950's— the  era  of  close  Slno-Sovlet  Coopera- 
tion—China  eagerly  accepted  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  comprehensive  technol- 
ogy transfer  In  modern  history.  During  that 
decade  the  Chinese  obtained  from  the  Soviet 
Union  the  foundation  of  a  modern  industrial 
system,  la  the  process,  however,  the  Chinese 
became  heavUy  dependent  on  Soviet  tutelage 
and  were  Induced  to  adopt  a  Soviet  model  of 
forced  Industrialization  Inappropriate  to 
Chinas  resource  endowment.  In  the  late 
1950s,  the  Chinese  leaders  began  to  reject 
this  model  and  the  overwhelming  Soviet  in- 
fluence. The  Great  Leap  Forward  marked  the 
reaffirmation  of  a  more  traditional  Chinese 
natlvlsm  and  self-assertion.  Foreign  technol- 
ogy and  expertise  were  rebuffed  and  a  policy 
of  self-reliance  Instituted.  Inept  policies,  suc- 
cessive crop  failures,  and  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  technicians  lu  1960  com- 
bined to  throw  the  Chinese  economy  into 
disarray. 

A  shift  In  the  early  sixties  toward  priority 
for  agriculture  and  a  return  to  a  more  per- 
mlasive  technology-import  policy  helped  to 
revive  the  economy.  While  conthiulng  to 
stress  self-reliance,  the  leadership  undertook 
selective  purchases  of  European  and  Japa- 
nese plants  and  equipment,  primarily  as  pro- 
totypes for  learning  and  copying.  By  1965, 
the  economy  had  largely  recovered  from  Its 
earlier  setbacks,  onJy  to  be  disrupted  once 
more  by  the  turmoil  of  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution. The  Intense  antlforelgn  campaign  of 
that  period  again  sharply  curtaUed  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  technology,  and  by  1969  ma- 
chinery Imports  had  dropped  to  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  peak  levels  attained  ten 
years  earlier. 

Since  1970,  the  Chinese  leaders  have  turned 
outward  once  again  for  the  acquisition  of 
capital  equipment  and  know-how  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale.  No  longer  confining  themselves 
to  prototypes,  the  Chinese  have  purchased 
large  numbers  of  complete  plants  and  In- 
dustrial complexes  to  enhance  output  in  a 
half-dozen  basic  Industries,  primarily  metal- 
lurgy, petrochemicals,  and  energy.  Machinery 
lmpc«l3,  therefore,  have  risen  more  rapidly 
In  recent  years  than  during  any  previous 
period. 

Self-reliance  continues  to  be  stressed,  nev- 
ertheless, with  at  least  three  objects  in  view: 
( 1 )  to  minimize  China's  strategic  and  finan- 
cial dependence  on  foreign  countries;  (2)  to 
create  a  self-confident  "new  Maoist  man" 
and  guard  against  his  contamination  by 
alien  Influences;  and  (3)  to  mobilize  local 
savings  so  as  to  economize  scarce  foreign 
exchange  and  state  investment  outlays.  The 
pursuit  of  self-reliance  in  these  terms  has 
enabled  the  Chinese  to  achieve  a  high  degree 
of  technical  and  economic  independence  of 
the  outside  world.  China's  own  production 
of  machinery  and  equipment  is  now  so  large 
that  Imported  technology  represents  only  a 
small  fraction  (perhaps  6  to  8  percent)  of 
Its  overall  technology  accretion.  In  qualita- 
tive terms,  however,  technology  imports  are 
stUl  a  key  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
more  sophisticated  sectors  of  Chhia's  Indus- 
trial production  system.  (Hermann,  pp   678- 


20.  What  U  the  scope,  effectiveness  and 
burden  to  the  PRC  of  its  economic  relations 
with  the  Third  World? 

After  the  disruptions  of  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution, the  People's  Republic  of  China  reap- 
peared on  the  international  scene  lu  1970, 
with  renewed  determination  to  assert  Itself 
as  a  major  world  power.  It  sought  to  gaUi 
wider  International  acceptance  by  becoming 
a  responsible  spokesman  for  the  Third  World 
In  assuming  its  new  leadership  role.  China 
deemphaslzed  its  former  activist  policy  of 
promoting  radical  change  and  upsetting  es- 
tablished governments.  Economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  trade  have  thus  risen  in 
importance  as  instruments  of  policy  toward 
the  less  developed  countries  (LDCs).  At  the 
same  time  that  its  own  position  in  the  LDCs 
was  being  strengthened.  Peking  sought  to 
reduce  Soviet  and  Western  Influence  in  the 
Third  World. 

In  the  past  five  years,  1970-74.  China  has 
boosted  Its  economic  aid  commitments  to 
the  LDCs  by  »a.4  bUlion,  more  than  double 
the  91.1  bUlion  extended  in  the  previous  14 
years,  1956-69.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  aid 
in  the  1970s  went  to  Africa.  The  single  most 
important  Chinese  aid  project  is  the  almost 
completed  Tan-Zam  RaUroad,  into  which 
Peking  has  poured  an  average  of  almost  $100 
million  annually  beginning  in  1970. 

The  revitallzation  of  Chinas  relations  with 
the  LDCs  has  also  found  expression  in 
stepped-up  mUltary  aid.  In  the  last  five  years, 
the  People's  Republic  has  furnished  the  de- 
veloping countries  a  total  of  $300  million 
In  mUitary  assistance  compared  with  only 
S250  mUllon  previously.  About  three-fourths 
of  Peking's  military  aid  to  LDCs  has  gone  to 
Pakistan. 

As  for  trade,  the  LDC's  have  become  large 
markets  for  Chinese  rice.  Iron  and  steel,  and 
te.xtiles,  as  weU  as  important  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  rubber,  cotton,  and  nonferrous 
metals.  In  addition,  the  LDCs  of  East  Asia  are 
a  major  source  of  hard  currency  for  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic.  Chinese  exports  to  the  LDCs 
were  about  $1.4  billion  in  1974,  Imports  $900 
million.  (Fogarty,  p.  730.) 

PROSPECTS  ANT  PROBLEMS 
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This  volume  on  the  economy  of  the  Peo- 
ples  RepubUc  of  China  may  be  significantly 
naore  useful  to  American  policymakers,  schol- 
ars and  the  general  public  lor  several  rea- 
sons: 

1.  The  rapprochement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
been  foUowed  by  Increasing  political,  com- 
mercial, social  and  other  relations.  Commer- 
cial relations  have  expanded  due  to  increased 
needs  for  Western  technology— including 
modem  fertilizer  plants  to  increase  agricul- 
tiu-al  output.  Expanding  oil  revenues  and  a 
more  flexible  attitude  toward  credit  and 
other  aspects  of  the  Western  market  suggest 
wider  future  commercial  ties. 

2.  The  leaders  of  the  PRC  have  given  pri- 
ority to  Improved  economic  performance.  A 
recent  reduction  in  weapons  procurement 
may  indicate  a  preference  for  current  eco- 
nomic performance  over  arms  production 
especially  of  obsolete  hardware.  In  spite  of 
poBslble  progress  on  birth  control,  the  Mal- 
thuslan  specter  still  looms  in  China's  future. 
Imports  of  grain  and  transfer  of  agricultural 
technology  from  the  West,  though  margin- 
ally signiflcajit  In  the  short  run,  do  not  shift 
the  heavy  long-term  subsistence  burden  on 
Chinese  agriculture. 

3.  Modest,  but  significant,  improvements 
in  published  economic  data,  empirical  evi- 
dence from  exchanges,  and  more  attention  to 
accurate  reporting  have  aided  the  Western 
analyst  in  appraising  China's  economic  pol- 
icy and  performance. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  elements  of  long- 
term  trends  from  cycUcal  or  variable  factors 
in  performance.  However,  it  seems  clear  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  power  that  Chinese 
leaders  aim  to  develop  a  modem,  powerful, 
industrial  state  capable  of  Joining  the  super- 
powers on  equal  terms  and  providing  ade- 


quately for  Its  citizens'  needs.  There  Is  not 
however.  In  the  current  Chinese  development 
the  Stalinist  urgency  to  overtake  and  surpass 
in  a  short,  definite  time  period— a  goal  thev 
expressed  during  the  Great  Leap. 

Against  this  long-term  aim  of  achieving  an 
economic  basis  for  supeipower  status,  there 
appear  to  be  political.  Ideological,  and  social 
policies  which  from  time  to  time  override 
the  short-term  progress  of  nation-buUdln<' 
Some  of  them  may  take  on  Importance  In 
the  years  Immediately  ahead  and  infiuence 
economic  performance: 

Political  successjow.— Inevltablv  Chah-man 
Mao  and  Chou  En-lal  must  physically  pass 
from  the  scene  with  the  old  revolutionary 
leadership.  Possibly  the  recent  Party  Con- 
gress prepared  the  nation  for  the  post-Mao- 
Chou  period.  Successions  elsewhere-  for  ex- 
ample, after  Lenin  and  Stalin,  suggest  that 
unforeseen,  unsettling  struggle  is  more  Ukelv 
than  an  orderly  transfer  of  power 

Ideological  revitalization.—TheTe  have 
been  times;  for  example,  in  the  Great  Lean 
Forward  and  Cultural  Revolution  periods 
when  the  requirement  for  ideological  revital- 
lzation confiicted  with  poUcle*;  for  economic 
performance.  Likewise,  there  may  be  a  case 
lor  arguing  a  past  cyclical  pattern  of  poUcv 
preference  for  each.  If  this  be  the  case,  sta"- 
ble  long-term-growth  prospects  may  be  In 
Jeopardy.  '' 

Foreign  threats  or  opportunity  reqiiirina 
more  tveapons  and  military  forces.— Concern 
with  the  Soviet  Union  may  at  any  time  lead 
to  a  shift  In  Chinese  weapons  or  force  build- 
up. Opportunities  for  supporthig  Asian  Com- 
munist power;  for  example.  North  Korea  or 
in  South  East  Asia,  cannot  be  ruled  out  in 
the  future  even  though  present  indications 
suggest  Chinese  restraint. 

Indeed,  some  would  argue  that  these  ren- 
resent  central,  fundamental  forces  In  Chi- 
nese society  and  that  economic  considera- 
tions are  the  external  or  variable  factors. 
Whatever  the  primary  and  secondary  forces 
are  In  Chinese  development,  it  has  become 
Clearer  In  each  successive  economic  assess- 
ment that  the  PRC  economy  has  attained  a 
firmer  base  for  claims  of  meeting  not  only 
domestic  but  the  major  haternatlonal  goals 
of  the  leadership.  In  spite  of  many  current 
and  likely  future  problems,  we  should  not 
assume  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  Its  priority  economic 
needs. 


REVENUE  SHAKING'S  EFFECT  UPON 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Monday's  Washington  Post  con- 
tained a  thought-provoking  column  by 
George  F.  Will.  He  points  out  that  the 
problems  faced  by  the  city  of  New  York 
are  in  part  caused  by  the  Federal  funds 
made  available  through  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

Mr.  Will  states  that  revenue  shar- 
ing helped  increase  the  appetite  of 
municipal  politicians  for  more  programs 
more  spending  and  more  phony  book- 
keeping practices  which  led  to  the  near 
bankruptcy  of  that  city  last  month. 

Administration  officials  wisely  t'orned 
down  a  request  for  Federal  funds  to  bail 
out  New  York  at  that  time. 

I  ask  unaminous  consent  that  Mr. 
Will's  column  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  George  F.  WIU) 
Understanding  Garbage 

To  understand  the  politics  of  todays  ur- 
ban liberalism  you  must  understand  grabage. 

In  1968  an  Illegal  nine-day  garbagemen's 
strike  reduced  New  York  City  to  putrescent 
chaos   before   the   city   government   capitu- 
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lated  and  rewarded  the  strikers  with  a  gen- 
erous raise.  Some  officials  had  reasonably 
feared  that  If  the  strike  continued  for  even 
a  few  more  days.  New  Yorkers  would  have 
begun  fiushing  garbage  down  their  toilets, 
c.iuslng  widespread  breakdowns  of  the  sew- 
age system  and  raising  the  risk  of  epidemics. 

This  and  .similar  adventures  have  been 
cited  as  evidence  that  large  cities  are  "un- 
governable." That  idea  is  rubbish.  What  is 
true  is  that  New  York  and  most  other  large 
cities  can  no  longer  be  governed  the  way 
liberal  politicians  enjoy  governing,  which  Is 
by  doing  good  for  all  and  sundry,  especially 
with  other  people's  money. 

Urban  liberalism  has  transcended  the  tra- 
ditional liberalism  as  explained  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  aide.  Harry  Hopkins — "tax  and 
tax,  spend  and  spent,  elect  and  elect."  By  us- 
hig  bond  Issues,  devious  bookkeeping  and 
federal  aid.  especially  revenue  .sharing,  city 
politicians  have  vastly  Increased  their  ability 
to  spend  beyond  their  constituents'  willing- 
ness to  be  taxed. 

Although  competition  for  the  title  is  stiff, 
the  title  of  Worst  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Come 
probably  belongs  to  revenue  sharing. 

By  using  the  federal  taxing  power  to  fi- 
nance local  spending,  revenue  sharing  vio- 
lates this  disciplining  principle:  Any  poli- 
tician who  relishes  spending  other  people's 
money  should  be  exposed  to  the  political  risks 
Involved  In  taxing  that  money  away  from 
them. 

Revenue  sharing  and  other  federal  aids  to 
cities  infiame  the  appetites  they  are  supposed 
to  slake  and  dissipate  what  little  spending 
discipline  remains  among  cltly  politicians. 
This,  in  tvu'n,  encourages  garbagemen  and 
other  municipal  employees  to  act  on  their 
conviction  that  they  have  a  sovereign  right 
to  drown  a  city  in  garbage,  and  to  withdraw 
other  essential  services,  for  their  economic 
advantage. 

In  1974,  an  illegal  nine-day  strike  won  for 
San  Ftanclsco's  municipal  employees  a  wage 
Increase  approximately  twice  the  size  of  the 
one  originally  offered  to  them.  A  crucial  strike 
weapon  was  the  closing  of  three  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  which  poured  100  million  g«d- 
lons  of  raw  sewage  into  the  fragrant  bay  each 
day. 

Today  San  Francisco's  street  sweepers  are 
In  line  for  salaries  exceeding  $17,000.  Recently 
on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press,"  Mayor  Joseph 
Alioto  was  asked  if  he  considered  such  sal- 
aries prudent,  and  he  responded  that  be 
would  rather  Uve  in  a  city  without  lawyers 
than  one  without  street  sweepers. 

Alioto  has  raised  the  fallacy  of  the  false 
alternative  to  an  art  form.  But  it  is  his  talent 
as  a  mayor,  not  as  a  demagogue,  that  must  be 
Judged,  because  his  is  an  especially  loud 
voice  demanding  that  the  federal  government 
place  more  of  our  tax  dollars  at  the  disposal 
of  mayors  like  him. 

Another  particularly  strident  voice  Is  that 
of  New  York  Mayor  Abraham  Beame.  Re- 
cently, he  pretended  to  be  planning  to  in- 
clude some  garbagemen  In  the  layoffs  he  is 
pretending  to  plan  as  he  pretends  to  cope 
with  the  city's  financial  crisis.  So  the  gar- 
bagemen launched  an  illegal  strike. 

After  lees  than  three  July  days,  with  about 
60,000  tons  of  garbage  on  the  steaming 
streets,  Beame  capitulated,  cutting  back  the 
payroll  cutbacks.  To  luiderscore  the  lesson 
that  crime  pays,  he  paid  the  garbagemen 
$713,500  la  time-and-a-half  overtime  wages 
to  clean  up  the  mess  they  caused. 

A  few  days  later  at  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  In  Boston,  Alioto  and  Beame  and  some 
other  big  city  mayors  experienced  a  predict- 
able inspiration:  The  federal  government 
should  cut  the  defense  budget  and  turn  the 
savings  over  to  politicians  in  places  like  San 
I'ranclsoo  and  New  York.  But  a  resolution  to 
that  effect  was  voted  down  primarily  by  little 
city  mayors,  some  of  whom  probably  earn  less 
than  San  Francisco  street  sweepers. 

Actually,  San  Francisco,  unlucky  In  mayors, 
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Is  lucky  In  garbage.  Its  garbage  Is  collected 
by  private  enterprise. 

In  New  York,  where  municipal  workers 
have  a  monopoly  on  collecting  hotisehold 
garbage,  a  recent  city  study  showed  that  pri- 
vate collectors  would  be  able  to  collect  gar- 
bage for  $17.50  a  ton,  compared  with  the  $49 
a  ton  cost  of  municipal  collection.  So  a  naive 
city  official  proposed  testing  the  study  by  al- 
lowing private  garbagemen  to  work  in  one 
area,  and  comparing  their  costs  with  the  costs 
of  municipal  workers. 

Of  course  the  test  was  never  held,  and  the 
study  was  thrown  in  the  garbage. 


THE  AMERICAN  FREEDOM  TRAIN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Freedom  Train  is  leading  the 
Nation  in  its  salute  to  this  country's 
200th  birthday.  Wherever  it  has  stopped, 
tlie  train  has  left  himdreds  of  thousands 
awed  by  the  magnificence  of  its  multi- 
media displays  portraying  America's  her- 
itage. The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
people  have  greeted  this  sjTnbol  of  our 
Nation,  reassures  us  that  despite  its  ups 
and  downs  of  aging,  America  is  alive  and 
well. 

You  know,  there  is  something  pretty 
special  about  being  a  part  of  this  great 
Nation.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
liked  to  tell  this  story  about  being  an 
American,  that  expresses  what  most  of  us 
feel: 

I  heard  a  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  teU  this  story  about  the  French- 
man that  was  talking  to  an  Englishman,  and 
he  said  to  him.  If  I  had  not  been  born  a 
Frenchman,  I  thUik  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  born  an  Englishman.  And  the 
Englishman  responded,  well,  I  think  If  I  had 
not  been  born  an  Englishman,  I  would  have 
wished  to  have  been  bom  an  Englishman. 

And  that's  the  way  I  feel  about  my  coun- 
try. I'm  so  glad  I  was  fortutuite  enough, 
lucky  enough,  to  be  born  an  American,  with 
our  system;  that  If  I  had  not  been  born  an 
American,  I  Just  really  believe  that  know- 
ing what  I  do  about  this  country  and  its 
system,  I  would  have  v.-ished  to  have  been 
born  an  American. 

Now,  what  planners  of  the  American 
Freedom  Train  have  done  is  to  mix  up  all 
the  Ingredients  that  went  Into  nation- 
building  of  America — Government,  in- 
ventions, transportation,  exploration, 
science,  literature,  entertainment  and 
sports — and  made  it  into  one  giant  dis- 
play for  the  entire  Nation  to  enjoy. 

Painted  red,  white,  and  blue  and  pulled 
by  a  steam  locomotive,  the  train  Is  unique 
in  its  concept  of  taking  the  Bicenten- 
nial celebration  to  the  cities  and  farm- 
lands of  America. 

Cheering  throngs  line  the  tracks  as 
the  25-car  locomotive  gives  a  nostalgic 
blast  of  its  whistle  and  rolls  along  its 
journey  thiougliout  the  country.  It  is 
taking  its  Bicentennial  displays  to  peo- 
ple who  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
travel  to  more  than  200  museums,  li- 
braries, universities,  and  private  collec- 
tions in  nearly  every  State  and  territory 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  something 
to  think  about  in  these  times  of  gasoline 
shortages  and  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Viewing  200  years  of  history,  housed 
under  one  roof,  is  mind  boggling.  But  one 
of  the  most  frequently  heard  expressions 
coming  from  visitors  seeing  the  displays 
in  the  train  is.  "It  makes  me  proud  to 
be  an  American." 


Adding  to  the  fascination  is  a  moving 
walkway  that  takes  visitors  through  the 
display  cars  containing  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  historic  documents — some  writ- 
ten in  the  hand  of  our  forefathers — and 
rare  objects,  films,  and  memorabilia  rem- 
iniscent of  our  American  heritage. 

Mi-s.  Rebecca  Robinson,  the  68 -year- 
old  great-grandmother  who  was  the 
millionth  visitor  to  the  American  Free- 
dom Train  when  it  stopped  recently  in 
Detroit,  said  she  was  happy  to  "see  so 
many  things  I  had  read  about  in  history." 
What  she  saw  was  a  collection  spanning 
200  years  that  included  such  items  as  a 
facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; Benjamin  Franklin's  personal 
draft  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation: 
George  Washington's  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution; Abraham  Lincoln's  prelimi- 
nary Emancipation  Proclamation;  the 
fii'st  Ej^glish  Bible  printed  in  the  United 
States;  the  vestments  and  bible  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  Jamie  Wyeth's 
famous  portrait  of  John  F.  Kennedy;  au- 
thentic native  American  relics ;  early  In- 
ventions; a  moon  rock  and  much,  much 
more. 

More  than  anything,  the  American 
Freedom  Train,  with  its  review  of  our 
achievwnents,  and  disappointments, 
gives  us  a  chance  to  look  back. 

When  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  items 
on  display  was  a  handwritten  poem 
signed  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
in  1859,  I  was  reminded  that  Longfellow 
helped  put  Minnesota  on  the  map.  He 
made  Minnehaha  Falls  in  Minneapolis 
famous  with  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha." 

Just  as  interesting  and  just  as  unique 
as  the  display  cars  are  the  two  showcase 
cars  that  are  part  of  the  train's  exhibit 
of  Americana.  Glass -enclosed  so  you  can 
look  right  in  from  the  outside,  these  cars 
include  the  1904  Oldsmobile  that  won 
the  first  transcontinental  automobile 
race  in  the  United  States,  and  a  giant- 
sized  Freedom  Bell.  T*)e  bell,  a  double- 
scaled  model  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  is  a 
gift  from  the  American  Legion  on  behalf 
of  the  future  citizens  of  America — our 
children. 

There  are  many  outstanding  features 
about  the  train,  but  more  than  that.  I 
think  this  moving  monument  to  America 
may  be  just  the  kind  of  catalyst  we  need 
to  help  turn  this  country  around. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  In 
America  today,  but  the  Freedom  Train 
Is  proving  that  patriotism  in  this  country 
Is  very  much  a  reality  the  way  It  was  200 
years  ago. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagties, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the 
Record  a  tentative  schedule  of  the 
American  Fieedcwn  Train's  great  epic 
journey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 
The    American    Freedom   Train — TeifTATiVE 

SCRSDITLK,  1975 

City  and  State: 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Tues..  July  8- Wed., 
July  9. 

Elalamazoo,  Mich.,  Frl.,  July  ll-8at.. 
July  12. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mon.,  July  14-Wed, 
July  16. 

Peoria,  m.,  Frl.,  July  18-Mon.,  July  21. 

Springfield,  111.,  Wed.,  July  23-Sat.,  July  20. 
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Chicago,  m.,  Mon..  July  28-Sun.,  Aug.  3. 

Crystal  Lake,  111.,  Tues.,  Aug.  5-Wed., 
Aug.  8. 

Rockford,  ni.,  PH.,  Aug.  8-Sun.,  Aug.  10. 

Aurora,  ni.,  Tues.,  Aug.  12-Wed.,  Aug.  13. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Frl.,  Aug.  I5-Mon., 
Aug.  18. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Wed.,  Aug.  20-Sun.,  Aug.  24. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Tues.,  Aug.  26-Sat., 
Aug.  30. 

Pargo.  N.  Dak.,  Mon.,  Sept.  l-Thurs., 
Sept.  4. 

Sioux  PaUs,  S.  Dak  ,  Sun.,  Sept.  7-Wed  , 
Sept.  10. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Prl.,  Sept.  12-Sun., 
Sept.  14. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Tue.s.,  Sept.  16-Sun., 
Sept.  21. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  Tues.,  Sept.  23-Sun , 
Sept.  28. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Wed.,  Oct.  l-Sun.,  Oct.  5. 

Casper,  Wyo.,  Tues.,  Oct.  7-Wed..  Oct.  8. 

Billings,  Mont.,  Prl.,  Oct.  10-Mon.,  Oct.  13. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Thurs.,  Oct.  16-Mon., 
Oct.  20. 

Boise.  Idaho,  Thurs..  Oct.  23-Mon.,  Oct.  27. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Thurs.,  Oct.  30-Sun., 
Nov.  2. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Tues.,  Nov.  4-Sun.,  Nov.  9. 
Portland,     Oreg.,     Tues.,     Nov.     ll-Sun., 
Nov,  16. 

Eugene/SprlngHeld,  Oreg.,  Tues.,  Nov.  18- 
Wed.,  Nov.  19. 

Beno,  Nev.,  Sat.,  Nov.  22-Mon.,  Nov.  24. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Wed.,  Nov.  26-Sun., 
Nov.  30. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  Tues.,  Dec.  2-Sun.,  Dec.  7. 

San  Prancisco,  Calif.,  Tues.,  Dec.  9-Sun., 
Dec.  14. 

Fresno,  Calif.,  Tues.,  Dec.  16-Thurs., 
Dec.  18. 

Pomona,  Calif.,  Sat.,  Dec.  20-Sun.,  Dec.  28. 

Lo«  Angeles,  Calif.,  Tues.,  Dec.  30-Sun., 
Jan.  4,  1976. 

Anaheim,  Calif.,  Tues.,  Jan.  6-Sun., 
Jan.  11. 
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OKEMOS  KIWANIS  CLUB  RECEIVES 
SIGNAL  AWARD 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  Klwanis  International  makes  spe- 
cial awards  to  outstanding  clubs  across 
the  Nation.  Recently,  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Okemos,  Mich.,  was  one  of  a  select  few 
to  be  honored  with  such  an  award. 

At  its  June  convention  in  Atlanta, 
Kiwanis  International  recognized  the 
Okemos  Club  for  its  community  services 
during  1973-74.  This  placed  the  club 
among  the  top  six  smaller  clubs  in  the 
Nation— those  with  less  than  40  mem- 
bers— to  be  honored  with  such  an  award. 

While  the  club's  activities  were  many 
and  varied,  its  major  undertaking  wsis 
devoted  to  enriching  the  lives  of  the 
aging.  In  that  field,  the  club: 

Hosted  140  guests  at  the  club's  annual 
senior  citizens  banquet. 

Worked  closely  with  patients  at  the 
Ingham  County  extended  care  facility 
by  taking  patients  on  countryside  tours, 
helping  them  keep  a  garden  planting 
area  in  the  hospital,  and  sending  birth- 
day and  Christmas  greetings  to  those 
who  usually  receive  no  mail. 

Participating  in  the  Lansing  area 
"meals  on  wheels"  program. 

Aiding  residents  of  women's  home  of 
Lansing  by  providing  transportation 
when  needed,  arranging  for  entertain- 
ment at  the  home,  and  taking  residents 
on  a  country  picnic. 

Assisting  senior  citizens  of  the  area  to 
file  for  property  tax  rebates  from  the 
State  of  Michigan. 


In  other  projects,  the  club: 

Sponsored  a  bicycle  safety  rodeo  for 
50  Okemos  youngsters. 

Distributed  150  tickets  for  children  to 
attend  the  animal  petting  show. 

Donated  food  baskets  and  gifts  to 
needy  families  at  Christmas. 

Continued  its  work  in  the  field  of  drug 
abuses,  for  which  the  club  was  honored 
with  a  single  service  award  3  years  ago. 
Last  year,  the  club  received  a  $1,500 
grant  from  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Health  to  operate  a  mobile  drug  infor- 
mation and  education  center. 

I  commend  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Oke- 
mos, and  I  extend  my  congratulations 
to  its  members  on  the  recognition  and 
honor  they  have  brought  to  their  com- 
munity and  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 


gram  In  order  for  the  citizens  of  Griffith  to 
continue  to  benefit  from  the  essential  Fed- 
eral assistance  program;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  U.S.  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Indiana. 


SUPPORT  FOR  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  town  of  Griffith, 
Lake  County,  Ind.,  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  endorses  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  and  requests  Con- 
gress to  reenact  that  program,  under 
which  Griffith  has  been  annually  re- 
ceiving an  average  of  $60,000  through 
revenue  sharing  projects.  The  request 
of  the  board  of  trustees  that  this  general 
revenue  sharing  program  be  reenacted 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rcoRo,  as  follows : 
Resolittion  No.  7518 
■Whereas,  the  Town  of  Griffith  has  been 
annually  receiving  an  average  of  Sixty 
Thousand  Dollars  ($60,000.00)  of  vitally 
needed  fiscal  assistance  through  the  alloca- 
tion of  general  revenue  sharing  funds  under 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972:  and 

Whereas,  this  unique  and  Innovative  form 
of  federal  assistance  has  enabled  the  Town 
of  Griffith  to  use  their  revenue  sharing  funds 
in  meeting  the  locally  determined  priority 
needs  of  the  community  with  a  minimum 
of  federal  bureaucratic  redtape;  and 

Whereas,  the  Town  of  Griffith  has  appro- 
priated revenue  sharing  funds  to  date  to 
accomplish  road  construction,  equipment  for 
the  police  and  fire  department,  for  construc- 
tion of  a  third  fire  station  and  have  made 
other  capital  expenditures; 

Whereas,  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  has  provided  essential  fiscal  relief 
to  the  Town  of  Griffith  In  supporting  neces- 
sary public  improvements  while  confronted 
with  unprecedented  splraling  inflation  and 
with  current  limitations  on  local  revenue 
yields  from  the  property  tax  and  other 
sources;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  will  terminate  in  1976  unless  the 
94th  Congress,  which  will  convene  In  Janu- 
ary of  1975,  authorizes  its  extension;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Town  Board  of  Griffith 
unanimously  endorses  the  continuation  of 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  and 
calls  upon  the  94th  Congress  to  reenact 
this  program  in  order  to  Insure  that  vitally 
needed  Federal  assistance  will  be  provided 
to  the  Town  of  Griffith;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  First  District  and 
U.S.  Senators  from  the  State  of  Indiana  be 
requested  to  give  support  for  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 


FEA  IN  THE  DARK— IV 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  three 
times  last  week  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  apparently  is  ig- 
noring State  and  local  people  as  the 
agency  does  an  "information  survey"  to 
"discover  the  impediments  to  the  com- 
pletion of  electric  utility  plants"  in  this 
country. 

My  previous  statements  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  issues  of  July  9 
at  page  21749,  of  July  10  at  page 
22115,  and  of  July  11  at  page  22295. 

My  statement  of  July  11  included  a 
telegram  from  Chairman  Wallace  D.  Mc- 
Rae  of  the  Northern  Plains  Resource 
Council,  a  grassroots  organization  op- 
posing Montana  Power  Co.  proposals  to 
build  two  more  huge  electric  generating 
units  in  southeastern  Montana. 

I  have  just  received  additional  mate- 
rial from  Mr.  McRae,  who  makes  several 
allegations.  Among  them  are: 

First,  a  Federal  agency  sent  an  "in- 
formation survey"  team  into  a  State  that 
has  acted  responsibly  in  the  area  of  util- 
ity construction  without  timely  notifica- 
tion to  either  the  State  government  or 
local  people  concerned. 

Second,  the  president  of  the  local  util- 
ity, who  made  the  announcement  of  the 
visit  and  who  was  apparently  in  charge 
of  the  "information  survey"  gave  the 
people  on  the  ground  10  minutes  to  talk 
to  members  of  the  "information  survey" 
team. 

Third,  "the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  attempting  to 
interfere  in  State  matters."  "The  veiled 
threat  of  Federal  intervention  imposes 
not  only  overt  pressure  on  State  govern- 
ment, but  also  subtle  pressure  upon  State 
officials  and  citizens  boards  who  are  now 
in  the  process  of  making  decisions  re- 
lated to  energy  development  in  the  State 
of  Montana." 

This  bru3hofif  of  State  and  local  peo- 
ple should  be  read  in  context  with  the 
FEA  press  release  issued  on  July  8,  which 
concluded  with  these  words: 

Cooperation  from  the  public  and  private 
sectors  will  make  this  program  a  major 
step  toward  resolving  the  long-range  prob- 
lems confronting  the  future  development  of 
utilities,  Administrator  Zarb  noted. 

On  July  9  I  sent  Administrator  Zarb 
a  copy  of  the  telegram  from  Mr.  McRae. 
I  have  today  sent  Mr.  Zarb  a  copy  of  the 
additional  material  supplied  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Rae. If  and  when  he  can  find  his  way 
around  in  the  dark  to  give  me  a  report 
on  this,  I  shall  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  attachments  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Juhj  16,  1975 
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NORTHERW   Pl-AWS    RESOTTHCE    COUNCIL, 

BiUings,  Mont.,  July  9,  1975. 
Senator  Lee  Mktcalf, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bnilding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf;  This  Is  a  follow- 
\ip  letter  to  the  telegram  we  sent  to  your 
office  on  Jxily  7  concerning  the  vl.slt  of  a 
Federal  Energy  Administration  survey  team 
to  Colstrlp.  We  thank  you  for  your  continu- 
ing help  and  for  the  help  we  received  from 
Biit  Englund. 

As  we  said  in  our  teles^'am,  the  July  5 
Billings  Gazette  carried  an  Associated  Press 
story  quoting  Montana  Power  Company 
President  Jce  McElwaln  as  saying  that  an 
TEA  survery  team  woitld  be  here  in  Montana 
to  begin  an  Investigation  for  President 
Ford's  Labor,  Management  Committee  Into 
delays  in  construction  of  Colstrip  units  3 
and  4.  According  to  McElwai'i,  the  survey 
team  would  discover  "a  pile  of  red  tape  as 
high  as  Montana's  big  sky"  and  that  he 
hoped  the  President's  task  force  would  find 
a  way  to  cut  it.  (a  copy  of  the  Gazette  stcMT 
is  enclosed) 

On  Monday.  July  7.  we  called  state  officials 
and  other  citizen's  organizations  to  ascer- 
tain  what  others  knew  of  the  PEA  survey 
team  and  their  activities  in  Mon; ana.  To 
our  great  dismay  we  discovered  that  no  one 
in  Montana  knew  any  more  than  was  in  the 
newspaper  article.  That  evening  we  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  Ray  IXKkstader  and 
Brit  Englund.  Again,  neither  of  them  knew 
anything  of  the  visit,  although  Brit  said  he 
would  get  In  touch  with  PEA  the  next  day. 
In  the  meantime,  the  word  had  gotten 
around  Colstrlp  that  Western  Energy  Vice 
President  Paul  Schmechel  would  be  in  Col- 
strlp on  July  8  with  the  FEA  survey  team. 

On  July  8,  Brit  discovered  that  the  FEA 
vas  in  Montana  to  do  preUmluary  work  for 
the  Labor/Management  task  force  and 
would  be  seeing  only  MPS  ofiicials.  That 
same  morning,  I  called  Colstrlp  Project 
Manager  Martin  White  and  requested  to  be 
Included  In  the  tour  and  discussion.  White 
checked  with  his  superiors  and  called  me 
back  with  an  "invitation."  Don  Bally,  NPRC 
Board  of  Directors'  member.  Bill  Gillln, 
President  of  the  Rosebud  Protective  Associa- 
tion, and  I  went  to  see  the  FEA  officials 
upon  their  arrival  in  Colstrlp.  There  were 
five  people  from  FEA:  Curt  Jones,  team 
leader  from  the  Washington,  D.C.  office,  two 
staff  members  from  the  Denver  office  and  two 
from  the  Seattle  office.  Accompanying  them 
were  Martin  White,  PatU  Schmechel,  Jim 
Rogers  and  Joe  McElwain.  McElwaln  In- 
foimed  us  that  we  had  only  ten  minutes  to 
talk  with  the  FEA  people.  We  first  asked 
what  they  were  doing  in  Montana.  They  said 
that  the  President  was  very  concerned  about 
Jobs  and  energy  development.  Mr.  Jones  said 
that  for  that  reason,  the  President  has  cre- 
ated the  Labor/Management  Committee.  1 
pressed  Jones  on  this  point  imtU  he  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  was  more  concerned 
about  energy  than  about  jobs.  He  also  said 
that  his  primary  Interest  was  in  Colstrlp  3 
and  4.  McElwaln  Inunedlately  interjected 
that  FEA  was  also  very  Interested  In  Col- 
strip 1  and  2  and  In  the  Buffalo  Rapids 
hydroelectric  project. 

We  then  asked  Mr.  Jones  about  the  pro- 
priety of  having  an  FEA  survey  team  in 
Montana  while  the  state  was  In  the  process 
of  deciding  the  fate  of  Colstrip  3  and  4. 
We  also  asked  if  Mr.  Elwain's  statement  that 
they  were  here  to  cut  through  the  red  tape 
was  accurate. 

Jones  evaded  tliat  question  by  stating  that 
there  were  many  types  of  red  tape,  includmg, 
for  example,  financial  difficulties.  McElwaln 
said  that  one  of  the  things  thev  had  been 
discussing  with  the  FEA  officials"  was  a  way 
the  federal  government  could  help  fincuace 
operations  like  Colstrip  3  and  4. 

Jones  also  said  that  FEA  was  preparing  a 
report  for  the  Labor/Management  Commit- 


tee based  on  a  questionnaire  which  was  re- 
cently sent  to  utilities  all  over  the  country. 
I  asked  to  see  a  copy  of  that  questionnaire, 
but  was  told  that  I  woviid  receive  a  copy  of 
the  report  only.  Jones  told  me  that  once  the 
report  was  completed.  It  would  be  analyzed, 
then  they  would  determine  what  agencies  of 
state  government  they  would  contact. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  FEA  survey 
team's  visit  to  Montana  and  abotit  the  way 
FEA  allowed  Montana  Power  to  use  this  visit 
for  MPC's  gain.  Flist  of  all,  by  allow^iug  Mc- 
Elwain to  announce  the  visit,  the  Implica- 
tions in  the  July  5  story  are  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  federal  government  Is  at- 
tempting; to  interfere  In  state  matters.  This 
veiled  threat  of  federal  intervention  imposes 
not  only  overt  pressure  on  state  government, 
but  also  subtle  pressure  upon  state  officials 
and  citizen  boards  who  arc  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  making  decisions  related  to  energy  de- 
velopment in  tlie  State  of  Montana.  FEA  has 
allowed  Itself  to  be  grossly  manipulated  by 
Montana  Power.  It  wasn't  until  the  day  after 
the  visit  that  PEA  provided  any  public 
Information. 

Second,  according  to  survey  team  leader 
Jones,  TEA'S  report  on  impediments  to  en- 
ergy facility  construction  will  be  based  upon 
utility  company  information  only.  Along 
these  same  lines  is  the  fact  that  no  state  offi- 
cials or  citizens  in  Montana  were  informed 
of  the  visit.  Qtilte  frankly,  the  only  reason 
we  were  allowed  to  participate  at  all  is  be- 
catise  we  pressured  power  company  officials. 
FEA  insisted  that  Its  report  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  Labor/Management  Committee. 
Yet  one  of  the  first  organizations  with  which 
we  talked  was  the  Montana  State  AFL-CIO, 
who  like  everyone  else  In  the  State  knew 
nothing  of  the  visit.  The  only  conclusion 
we  can  draw  Is  that  FEA  is  only  concerned 
with  the  utilities'  opinions  regarding  state 
laws  constraining  their  activities.  By  receiv- 
ing only  one  point  of  view,  FEA  wlU  be  un- 
able to  establish  the  basic  parameters  of  this 
important  Issue.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  there 
are  many  knowledgeable  people  in  this  state 
who  could  assist  FEA  in  determining  basic 
problem  areas. 

We  also  question  the  designation  of  FEA 
as  staff  for  the  Labor/Management  Commit- 
tee. Clearly,  FEA's  executive  authority  and 
basic  commitment  Is  to  expedite  energy  de- 
velopment and  to  alleviate  any  possible  ob- 
structions including  labor  negotiations,  ma- 
terial supply,  state  laws  and  availability  of 
capital.  This  commitment,  coupled  with  their 
apparent  lack  of  concern  for  state  and  local 
jurisdiction,  makes  us  very  uneasy  about  the 
role  the  federal  government  may  be  taking 
in  regard  to  Montana's  future  energy  devel- 
opment and  the  future  of  our  state. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  help  us  In  this 
matter  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

With  best  regards, 

Waixace  D.  McRae,  Chairman. 

Colstrip  Delay  To  Be  Probed 

Butte. — A  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(FEA)  survey  team  will  begin  Investigation 
next  week  Into  delays  In  construction  of 
Montana  electric  generating  plants,  specifi- 
cally in  the  area  of  proposed  Ccdstrip  units 
three  and  fotir. 

The  team,  said  Montana  Power  president 
Joe  McElwain,  will  gather  information  for 
use  by  a  federal  task  force  formed  by  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford  "to  discover  impediments 
to  the  completion  of  electric  utility  plants 
and  to  take  steps  to  relieve  this  particular 
situation  whenever  possible." 

Colstrlp  is  the  site  of  two  350,000-kilowatt 
generating  units  and  the  proposed  site  of 
two  additional  units  of  700,000-kllowatts, 
planned  by  the  Montana  Power  Company 
and  four  other  northwest  utilities. 

McElwaln  p>olnted  out  that  delays  In  con- 
struction of  generating  plants  were  being 
Investigated  throughout  the  nation.  "Utili- 
ties are  experiencing  delays,  caused  by  prob- 


lems that  range  from  regulatory  foot-drag- 
ging to  financial,  to  luireasonable  environ- 
mental restrictions.*' 

The  pwwer  company  pre.sldent  pointed  out 
that  his  company  would  be  bound  twice  by 
the  1973  Utilities  Act,  which  would  require 
compliance  with  environmental  standards 
before  operation,  as  well  as  during  It. 

McElwaln  said  he  believed  that  Investiga- 
tion by  the  PEA  survey  team  would  discover 
a  "pile  of  red  tape  as  high  as  Montana's 
big  sky",  and  that  he  hoped  the  President's 
task  force  could  find  a  .vay  to  cut  it. 

I  Prom  the  Great  Palls  Tribune.  July  9,  ISV.S] 

•Prissc'res    Bt'ilding"    Against   E.verov 

Development  Delats 

(By  James  Robins) 

Helena — The  Ford  administration,  ut 
t  he  reported  urging  of  powerful  business  and 
labor  leaders,  could  be  gearing  up  for  an  as- 
sault on  nationwide  utility-siting  delays. 

And  there  are  indications  that  such  a  drive 
could  be  spearheaded  by  a  maturing  Federal 
Energy  Administration  now  administered  by 
Frank   Zarb. 

Earlier  this  yeur.  Ford  assembled  a  15- 
mem)>er  labor-management  committee  re- 
portedly asked  to  investigate  nationwide  de- 
lays in  the  construction  of  energy  facilities. 

The  committee,  which  Included  Rawlelgh 
Warner  Jr.,  chairman  of  Uobil  Oil  Corp.,  and 
United  Steelworkers  Union  president  I.  W. 
Abel,  recommended  creation  of  a  presiden- 
tial task  force  to  combat  the  delays. 

Other  advisory -committee  members  in- 
cluded Teamsters  Union  president  Frank 
Fitzsimmons,  APL-CIO  chief  George  Xteany 
and  United  Auto  Workers  president  Leonard 
Woodcock. 

Management  representative  included  Rich- 
ard Gerstenberg.  president  of  General  Motors 
Corp.;  John  D.  Harper,  president  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  R.  Heath 
Larry,  vice-chairman  of  U.S.  Steel. 

Committee  objectives,  as  outlined  at  the 
recent  National  Governor's  conference  in 
New  Orleans,  called  for  expanded  data  on 
utility -construction  delays:  talks  with  delay- 
affected  industrial  organizations:  an  outline 
of  possible  anti-delay  actions  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  benefit  of  those  actions. 

The  first  step  began  this  week,  with  FEA 
teams,  armed  with  lengthly  questionnaires, 
visiting  the  sites  of  utility-construction  de- 
lays throughout  the  country. 

In  Montana,  a  five-member  team  visited 
Colstrip,  the  site  of  a  proposed  &1  bUllou 
minemouth  generating  complex.  Construc- 
tion of  the  two  generating  plants  at  Col- 
strip has  been  hamstrung  in  lengthy  hear- 
ings before  Montana's  Board  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Board  of  Health. 

Permission  to  construct  the  twin  700- 
megawatt,  coal-fired  generators  is  sought  by 
the  Montana  Power  Co.  and  four  Pacific 
Northwest  utilities.  The  consortium  con- 
tends that  so-called  Colstrlp  units  3  and  4, 
which  would  generate  enough  electricity  to 
power  a  city  of  one  million,  are  needed  to 
meet  future  regional  energy  demands. 

Prior  to  arrival  of  the  team.  Zarb  sent  a 
telegram  to  Montana  Power  oSiclals,  accord- 
ing to  Montana  Power  Information  officer 
Robert  Amick. 

Amick  said  Zarb's  July  1  telegram  stated: 
"Your  cooperation  in  this  first  step  of  posi- 
tive, action-oriented  program  Is  appreciated." 

After  visiting  the  proposed  construction 
site  on  the  eastern  Montana  plains,  the  FEA 
team  was  to  interview  Montana  Power  Offi- 
cials, said  Jack  Hallowell,  Montana's  state- 
federal  PEA  coordinator. 

The  teams,  which  Hallowell  aaid  were 
scheduled  to  visit  the  sites  of  Colstrip-type 
delays  throughout  the  country,  are  to  report 
back  to  Ford  by  July  19. 

"They  have  to  recommend  to  the  President 
by  July  19  what  they  see  in  the  way  of  a 
solution  or  possible  solutions  or  some  pos- 
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slble  action  for  the  President  to  recommend," 
Hallowell  said. 

"Then,  I  understand  he  Is  to  appoint  a 
task  force  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions," Hallowell  said. 

PEA  officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  the 
survey  teams  have  no  authority  outside  of 
the  power  of  persuasion  to  institute  delay- 
cutting  procedures. 

Pord  has  yet  to  announce  what  powers  ho 
will  give  the  task  force,  which  Montana 
Power's  Amlck  said  was  to  become  effective 
Aug.  19. 

"You  could  speculate  that  this  could  be  a 
new  role  for  the  PEA  or  a  stronger  role  for 
the  PEA,"  Hallowell  said  when  asked  If  Ford 
might  use  the  energy  administration  to 
spearhead  the  anti-delay  drive. 

"Mr.  Zarb  is  quite  close  to  the  President, 
and  maybe  the  agency  is  beginning  to  get  a 
few  more  whiskers."  Hallowell  said. 

Zarb  is  the  third  man  to  be  the  nation's 
so-called  "energy  czar"  since  former  Colo- 
rado Gov.  John  Love  headed  what  was  then 
called  the  Federal  Energy  organization. 

Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon  was  the 
first  man  to  head  the  organization  under  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
and  Zarb  replaced  John  Sawhill  at  the  helm 
after  the  latter  had  a  falling  out  with  Pord 
over  gasoline- taxation  policy  and  left  to  be- 
come president  of  New  York  University. 

Pord's  energy  policy  has  Included  repeated 
calls  for  massive  development  of  Western 
coal  reserves  and  two  vetoes  of  congressional 
strlpmining  and  reclamation  bills. 

The  sustained  vetoes  appear  to  be  a  clear 
Indication  that  Ford  and  the  energy  In- 
dustry have  the  power  to  keep  utility  com- 
panies free  of  stringent  federal  controls. 


HOW  SIGNIFICANT  ARE  RECENT 
STATEMENTS  ON  U.S.  NUCLEAR 
POLICY? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  2  years,  tliere  has  been 
a  gradual  evolution  in  U.S.  nuclear  policy 
as  determined  by  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  We  have  gone  from  a 
policy  which  emphasized  massive  retali- 
ation, although  it  did  provide  some 
targeting  flexibility,  to  one  in  which  the 
emphasis  is  on  targeting  flexibility.  We 
have  gone  from  a  policy  which  forswore 
any  interest  in  developing  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  could  provide  a  major  counter- 
force  capability  to  a  policy  which  ex- 
presses interest  in  developing  extremely 
accurate  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

During  the  July  4  recess,  our  nuclear 
policy  evolved  a  little  bit  more.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  direct  question  from  news- 
men about  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  employ- 
ment policy,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
annoimced  that: 

We  wlU  make  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  we  be  faced  with  serious  aggression 
likely  to  result  in  defeat  in  an  area  of  very 
great  Importance  to  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  foreign  policy. 

Unfortunately,  for  all  of  us.  the  news 
media  translated  this  statement  Into 
headlines  reading  "U.S.  First  Strike 
Called  Conceivable."  The  result  was 
massive  confusion  over  the  meaning  of 
the  Secretary's  words.  In  the  ensuing 
days,  the  Secretary's  meaning  has  be- 
come somewhat  clearer.  What  Mr. 
Schlesinger  meant  to  say  was  that,  should 
a  conventional  defense  against  aggres- 
sion prove  inadequate,  we  would  turn 
to  a  nuclear  defense. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  initial  confusion 
has  subsided.  But,  I  am  also  disturbed. 


How  far  is  our  nuclear  policy  evolving? 
Are  the  recent  statements  and  decisions 
regarding  targeting  doctrine  and  weap- 
ons systems  making  nuclear  war  less  or 
more  thinkable? 

By  making  even  more  explicit  than  had 
previous  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
Defense  the  linkage  between  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  capabilities,  are  we 
deterring  Soviet  aggression  or  inviting 
them  to  hit  the  nuclear  button  flrst? 

Does  development  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  strategy  blur  the  line  between 
conventional  and  nuclear  war? 

Can  nuclear  war  be  controlled  once 
one  nuclear  weapon  has  been  launched? 
Are  "surgical  strikes"  feasible  in  prac- 
tice? 

I  have  my  own  opinions  and  answers 
to  some  of  these  (.uestions,  but  I  think 
they  deserve  a  full  examination  before 
a  joint  session  or  sessions  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

Accordingly,  I  have  requested  that 
Senators  Sparkman  and  Stennis  call  a 
joint  meeting  or  meetings  of  their  com- 
mittees to  explore  our  nuclear  policies. 
The  joint  hearings  which  I  am  recom- 
mending could  be  befor«  the  full  com- 
mittees, before  the  subcommittees 
responsible  for  overseeing  nuclear  poli- 
cies, before  a  group  of  committee  mem- 
bers designated  by  the  chairmen  to  ex- 
amine this  issue,  or  before  a  group  or- 
ganized by  the  cliairmen  in  some  other 
manner  to  fully  examine  our  nuclear 
wefi.pons  policies. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  it  is  time  again  for 
us  to  seriously  and  objectively  explore 
our  nuclear  strategy.  There  is  too  much 
confusion  now  over  our  tactics  and 
goals — not  only  in  the  public  arena  but 
also  in  the  Congress.  Hopefully,  hearings 
before  the  Congress  can  dispel  some  of 
this  confusion,  and  enable  the  Congress 
to  participate  in  policymaking  in  this 
mo-st  important  area. 


THE    THREAT   TO   HUMAN   RIGHTS 
STILL  REMAINS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  vio- 
lence today  has  become  demonic  in  its 
hold  on  human  life.  In  the  life  of  some 
nations  and  among  many  severely  op- 
pressed peoples,  it  seems  more  like  an 
addiction  than  rational  behavior.  And 
sometimes  we  have  seen  this  violence 
take  the  form  of  a  systematic  attack  on 
entire  ethnic  or  cultural  groups  within 
nations. 

We  would  all  probably  agree  that  the 
main  sources  of  such  brutal  conflict  are: 

First,  economic  disparities,  where 
greed  for  possession  competes  with  pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  backwardness,  and  hun- 
ger; 

Second,  ethnic  or  cultural  distinctions 
that  invite  nationalistic  advantage  for 
one  group; 

Third,  religious  differences  that  are 
permitted  to  breed  intolerance; 

Fourth,  political  ideology  or  greed  for 
power  that  Is  prepared  to  sacrifice  human 
life  for  an  idea. 

Recent  history  is  unfortunately  replete 
with  examples  of  how  these  danger  areas 
have  flared  into  that  brand  of  violence 
known  as  genocide. 


Given  the  backdrop  of  genocidal  con- 
flict, how  can  we  promote  the  cause  of 
human  rights?  Working  toward  educa- 
tional development  and  communication 
among  peoples  to  reduce  the  abrasive 
effects  of  "differences"  is  one  response. 
So  is  working  to  make  the  economy  of 
each  nation  as  stable  and  self-suflBcient 
as  possible.  And  specifically,  this  body 
can  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  of 
the  United  Nations. 


NADER-DELOSS  STATEMENT  ON 
ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  with  all  of 
the  debate  concerning  energy  prices  and 
plans,  I  think  it  is  important  to  review 
some  of  the  more  basic  questions  con- 
cerning our  energy  policy.  On  June  6, 
1975,  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  held 
a  hearing  on  the  impact  of  the  admin- 
istration's energy  proposals  on  the  con- 
sumer. Much  new  information  came  out 
at  that  hearing  and  It  would  be  worth- 
while for  all  of  us  to  study  the  hearing 
record. 

One  statement  in  particular  struck  me 
as  being  particularly  signiflcant.  Ralph 
Nader  and  his  associate  Gary  Deloss  de- 
livered a  statement  which  posed  13  ques- 
tions concerning  energy  policy.  Although 
I  requested  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  respond  to  those  questions, 
they  have  not  yet  done  so. 

In  the  interim,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Nader-Deloss  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Ralph  Nader  and  Garv  Deloss 
the  ford  energy  plan 
The  Ford  energy  plan  Is  basically  a  plan 
for  OPEC  pricing  of  American  energy.  It  is.  a 
plan  to  permit  and  encourage  domestic  en- 
ergy producers  to  charge  us  the  OPEC  mo- 
nopoly price  for  American  oil  and  the  BTU 
equivalent  price  for  natural  gas  and  coal. 
This  is  far  from  a  plan  for  "free  market" 
pricing  of  energy.  Our  energy  prices  would 
simply  be  set  by  a  cartel  of  foreign  govern- 
ments rather  than  by  our  own  government, 
since  domestic  energy  producers  would  be 
permitted  to  use  the  OPEC  oil  price  as  a 
benchmark  for  domestic  energy  prices,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  such  an  artificially  high 
price  would  be  Illegal  if  established  by  a  do- 
mestic cartel.  In  short,  the  Pord  energy  plan 
is  Indistinguishable  from  the  Exxon  energy 
plan. 

The  original  Pord  energy  plan,  released  in 
January,  attempted  to  make  ths  OPEC  pric- 
ing of  American  energy  acceptable  by  pro- 
posing an  excess  profits  tax  on  domestic  oil. 
It  was  explained  that  the  revenue  from  the 
excess  profits  tax  would  be  redistributed  to 
the  economy  in  tax  cuts  and  direct  pay- 
ments to  cancel  out  the  negative  economic 
effect  of  allowing  the  price  of  domestic  oil 
to  rise  to  the  OPEC  price.  Even  then,  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  was  more  gesture  than  sub- 
stance. It  was  designed  to  phase  out  over  a 
few  years  and  it  was  not  proposed  to  apply  to 
the  prices  of  natural  gas  and  coal,  wliich 
would  Inevitably  rise  to  the  OPEC  oil  price. 
The  latest  version  of  the  Ford  plan  is  a 
more  blatant  formula  for  OPEC  pricing  of 
domestic  energy.  Now  President  Ford  Is  pro- 
posing a  plowback  provUion  that  will  permit 
oil  producers  to  avoid  the  excess  profits  tax 
by  reinvesting  their  profits  in  energy  pro- 
duction. Under  the  plowback  provision  do- 
mestic energy  producers  would  choose  to 
avoid  paying  taxes  on  their  windfall  gains 
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and  hence  there  would  be  no  new  tax  reve- 
nues available  to  redistribute  to  the  econ- 
omy to  offset  the  biu-den  of  paying  the  OPEC 
price  for  domestic  energy.  Hence  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  the  plowback  provision  would 
be  the  same  as  decontrol  without  an  excess 
profits  tax. 

In  addition  to  effectively  gxittlng  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax,  the  plowback  provision  con- 
stitutes  an  enormous  antl-competltlve  tax 
subsidy  for  major  oil  producere.  Their  op- 
portunity cost  of  Investing  "exce.fs  profits" 
in  energy  production  would  only  be  5  cents 
on  the  dollar  because  the  remaining  95  cents 
would  otherwise  be  lost  as  a  tax.  As  Pro- 
fessor Gerard  M.  Brannon  has  argued,  this 
"constitutes  a  subsidy  for  energy  related  in- 
ve.stments  which  Is  available  only  to  firms 
that  have  earned  exces-slve  profits  from  oil." 
I  Testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  March  16,  1976,  p.  8.]  As 
Brannon  notes,  the  subsidy  would  be  largest 
tor  the  firms  with  the  greatest  oil  production 
and  hence  excess  profits  from  OPEC  pricing 
of  domestic  oil.  Thus  the  plowback  provision 
would  aggravate  oil  Industry  concentration 
by  favoring  the  major  producers  over  their 
smaller  competitors  and  prospective  new 
entrants  to  the  Industry. 

On  Its  face,  then,  the  Ford  energy  plan 
raises  some  critical  questions  which  should 
be  addressed  to  President  Ford  and  his  en- 
ergy planners. 

Question  1.  Why  should  our  govenunent 
surrender  control  of  the  price  of  domestic 
energy  soiu-ces,  80  percent  of  oxir  energ>-  sup- 
ply, to  a  cartel  of  foreign  governments  for 
the  benefit  of  Exxon,  et  al? 

Question  2.  If  a  plowback  provision  is 
added  to  the  proposed  excess  profits  tax  on 
oil,  where  will  the  government  get  new  reve- 
nues to  use  to  offset  the  economic  burden  on 
consumers  of  paying  a  monopoly  price  for 
domestic  ol!? 

Question  3.  How  can  the  Ford  administra- 
tion justify  an  excess  profits  tax  with  a  plow- 
back  provision  when  it  creates  a  tax  subsidy 
which  favors  major  oil  producers  and  there- 
fore tends  to  be  anti-competitive? 

EFFECT   OF   THE   FORD   ENfJRGY   PLAN   ON 
CONSUMK.RS 

While  Frank  Zarb  and  other  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  prefer  to  speak  In  solo  terms 
of  additional  cents  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
when  estimating  the  effect  of  the  Ford  plan 
on  consumers,  a  more  useful  perspective  is 
provided  by  examining  aggregate  dollar  im- 
pacts on  the  overall  economy  due  to  OPEC 
pricing  of  domestic  energy.  Looking  back  at 
1974,  we  can  see  that  OPEC  pricing  of  domes- 
tic energy  has  already  had  a  very  disruptive 
effect  on  our  economy. 

Our  payments  for  domestic  energy  in- 
creased from  $22.9  billion  In  1973  to  $38.4 
btUion  in  1974  (oil  from  $13  billion  to  $23 
billion,  natural  gas  from  $49  billion  to  $6.5 
billion,  and  coal  from  $5.0  billion  to  $8.9  bil- 
lion). This  Increase  occurred  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  Influence  of  the  OPEC  oil  price. 
About  40  percent  of  our  oil  Is  not  price  con- 
trolled and  has  risen  to  the  OPEC  price. 
About  half  of  our  natural  gas  Ls  sold  in  the 
uncontrolled  Intrastate  markets  and  its  price 
is  rising  toward  the  OPEC  nil  price.  Twenty 
percent  of  our  coal  sells  in  the  spot  market 
at  or  near  the  OPEC  oil  price  and  the  con- 
tract prices  for  the  remaining  coal  are  being 
renegotiated  upward. 

The  $16.6  billion,  or  68  percent,  lncrea.se 
ill  our  payments  for  domestic  energy  In  1974 
due  to  OPEC  pricing  created  major  inflatlon- 
luy  and  recessionary  pressures  in  the  econ- 
omy. Now  President  Ford  is  proposing  to 
permit  more  OPEC  pricing  of  domestic  energy 
>)y  decontrolling  the  remainder  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  The  further  increase  in  our  pay- 
ments for  domestic  energy  would  ensxire  con- 
tinued inflation  and  recession. 

Decontrol  of  old  oil  alosie,  for  example, 
would  Increase  our  payments  for  domestic  oil 
by  over  $13  billion  per  year  as  the  price  rises 


from  $5.25  to  $12  per  barrel.  In  an  Inflationary 
Impact  statement  submitted  to  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  PEA  has  con- 
ceded that  decontrol  will  Increase  the  cost  of 
refined  products  by  19  percent  and  add  0.9 
percent  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This 
estimate,  however,  understates  the  economic 
impact  of  decontrol  of  old  oil  due  to  omission 
of  three  considerations. 

First,  the  OPEC  oil  price  Is  expected  to 
ri.se  this  fall.  Hence  the  decontrolled  price 
of  old  oil  will  be  higher  than  assvimed  In  the 
impact  statement.  Second,  the  increase  in 
the  average  price  of  oil  due  to  decontrol  of 
old  oil  may  lead  upward  the  prices  of  natural 
gas  and  coal,  as  occurred  In  1974.  Third,  the 
economic  impact  of  any  increases  in  the  price 
paid  for  old  oil  (and  hence  ga«  and  coal)  is 
likely  to  be  multiplied  through  a  "ripple  ef- 
fect" as  each  $1.00  Increase  in  the  price  of 
oil  is  transformed  Into  an  Increase  of  $1.50 
or  $i2.00  in  the  final  prices  of  goods  and 
services. 

A  Library  of  Congress  ani^ysir,  suggests 
that  the  combined  effect  of  oil,  natural  gas, 
and  coal  price  increases  caused  by  decontrol 
of  old  oil  would  raise  the  price  of  decontrol 
to  $21.1  billion  per  year,  about  equal  to  the 
recently  legislated  tax  cut  designed, to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  Such  an  Increase  in  pay- 
ments for  domestic  energy  would  add  1.5 
percent  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  A  ripple 
effect  in  other  prices  would  raise  the  infla- 
tionary Impact  to  2.25  to  3.00  percent.  And, 
of  course,  when  the  OPEC  price  rises,  the 
inflationary  impact  would  be  Increased  fiu*- 
ther. 

Thus  the  true  magultude  of  the  inflation- 
ary intpact  of  decontrol  of  old  oil  is  likely 
to  be  much  greater  than  acknowledged  In 
the  Administration's  inflationary  Impact 
statement.  And  the  increased  payments  for 
domestic  energy  will  deepen  and  prolong 
recession  as  they  transfer  spending  to  energy 
and  away  from  other  goods  and  services. 
Moreover,  the  economic  Impact  of  the  total 
Pord  energy  plan  would  be  even  more  In- 
flationary and  recessionary. 

Analysis  of  the  probable  economic  Impact 
of  the  Ford  plan  raises  further  questions  that 
should  be  answered. 

Question  4.  How  will  the  expected  increase 
la  the  price  of  OPEC  oil  affect  inflation  and 
recession  In  our  economy  under  the  Pord 
plan  to  permit  OPEC  pricing  of  domestic 
energy?  A  study  by  the  economics  staff  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  suggests  that 
for  every  $1  Increase  in  the  OPEC  price,  pay- 
ments for  domestic  energy  will  rise  $5.8 
billion  annually,  while  payments  for  Im- 
I>orted  oil  rise  $2.4  billion  annually. 

Question  5.  On  what  grounds  does  the  Ford 
Administration  base  its  view  that  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  Increases  in  domestic  energy 
prices  will  not  be  multiplied  by  creating 
a  ripple  effect  on  other  prices? 

Question  6.  When  will  President  Pord  pre- 
sent an  inflationary  Impact  statement  for 
ills  total  energy  plan? 

CLAIMED  BENEFTT  OF  THE  FORD  PLAN 

Anyone  proposing  a  scheme  as  bizarre  as 
permitting  the  OPEC  cartel  to  set  the  price 
of  the  domestic  energy  sources  which  supply 
80  percent  of  our  energy  has  to  have  some 
rationalizations  at  hand.  Proponents  of  the 
Ford  plan  assert  that  their  plan  will  reduce 
our  reliance  on  imported  oil  by  stimulating 
increased  domestic  energy  production  and  re- 
ducing energy  demand.  The  reduction  in  Im- 
ports Is  said  to  be  desirable  because  it  will  re- 
duce our  vulnerability  to  future  embargoe.s 
and  will  improve  our  internaiinnal  balance  of 
trade.  All  of  these  claims  require  further 
scrutiny. 

STIMULUS  TO  ENKRCY   PKODl  CTION 

The  claim  that  OPEC  pricing  of  domestic 
energy  is  Justified  because  It  will  stimulate 
Increa.sed  energy  production  is  merely  a.ssert- 
ed  without  elaboration.  Neither  Administra- 
tion offlclBls  nor  enerty  indii.slry  repre.sent.a- 


tives  argue  for  a  specific  price  for  oil,  gas,  or 
coal  that  would  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  in- 
creased production  without  causing  an  In- 
efficient aUocatlon  of  resources.  They  avoid 
defending  today's  uncontrolled  price  as  Ideal 
because  tomorrow  the  OPEC  price  may  rise 
and  they  don't  want  their  endorsement  of  an 
earlier  price  to  be  used  to  argue  against  let- 
ting domestic  energy  prices  follow  the  OPEC 
price. 

Last  year  Administration  officials  made  the 
mistake  of  labeling  a  $10  price  for  oil  as 
"emotional."  William  Simon,  then  head  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  suggested  the  $7  per 
barrel  would  be  an  adequate  long  term  price 
for  oil.  This  year  Administration  spokes- 
men content  themselves  with  nebulous 
claims  of  the  need  for  capital  in  the  energy 
indii<try.  This  is  a  flexible  concept  which 
thev  will  gladly  expand  to  embrace  any  new 
OPEC  price.  After  all.  they  a.sk,  why  pay  $12 
to  a  foreign  oil  producer  but  not  to  a  domes- 
tic oil  producer. 

They  choose  to  avoid  projections  of  rela- 
tionships between  price  and  domestic  produc- 
tion because  even  optimistic  estimates  argue 
against  OPEC  pricing.  Thus  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission  has  projected  a 
cttmulatlve  Increase  in  oil  production  of  670 
million  barrels  through  1980  if  oil  from  en- 
hanced recovery  projects  were  decontrolled 
and  sold  at  today's  uncontrolled  price  of  $12. 
Smce  decontrol  of  old  oil  would  presum- 
ably increase  oil  production  by  financing 
enhanced  recovery  projects,  this  estimate  can 
be  taken  as  the  expected  Increase  in  oil  pro- 
duction due  to  decontrol  of  old  oil. 

The  cost  of  the  additional  oil  gained 
through  1980  from  decontrol  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  dividing  the  670  million  barrels  into 
the  roughly  $71  billion  additonal  payments 
for  old  oil  which  decontrol  would  cause 
through  1980.  assuming  only  the  present  $12 
price  for  uncontrolled  oil.  The  result  is  an 
Incremental  cost  of  $106  per  barrel.  More- 
over, the  $106  understates  the  true  cost  ot 
the  additional  oil  if  the  uncontrolled  price 
rises  above  $12,  If  decontrol  of  old  oil  In- 
fluences gas  and  coal  prices  upward,  or  it 
there  Is  a  ripple  effect  on  the  prices  of  other 
goods  and  services.  A  real  cost  of  $106  or 
more  per  barrel  of  oil  is  not  an  efficient 
allocation  of  resources  in  our  economy. 

Similar  examples  could  be  constructed  to 
illustrate  the  absurdity  of  OPEC  pricing  of 
natural  gas,  coal,  and  geothermal  energy, 
which  a  Union  Oil  contract  has  long  tied  to 
the  price  of  oil. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  be  hidifferent  to 
paying  $12  for  domestic  oil  xersus  $12  for 
Imported  oil  if  the  real  costs  of  the  additional 
domestic  oil  gained  by  paying  $12  Is  over 
$100  per  barrel.  The  simple  assertion  that 
paying  the  OPEC  price  for  domestic  energy 
win  add  some  marginal  production  Is  in- 
sufficient by  Itself.  Hence  the  claim  of  in- 
creased domestic  energy  production  due  to 
OPEC  pricing  raises  the  following  unanswer- 
ed questions  for  the  Pord  energy  planners. 

Question  7.  How  much  additional  energy 
will  be  gained  through  OPEC  pricing  of  do- 
mestic oil,  gas.  and  coal  and  at  what  real 
cost  in  terms  of  allocation  of  resources  in  our 
economy? 

Question  8.  What  would  be  reasonable 
prices  to  stimulate  production  of  domestic 
oil,  gas,  and  coal  without  distorting  the  al- 
location of  resources  In  our  economy? 

Question  9.  What  justification  is  there  for 
allowing  Union  Oil  Company  to  tie  the  price 
of  K<H>thermal  energy  from  the  geysers  north 
of  .Ssn  Francisco  to  the  OPEC  oil  price? 

DKCREASEO     FNERCY     DEMAND 

Till*  Ford  price  rationing  plan  to  decrease 
energy  demand  by  permitting  domestic  en- 
ergy producers  to  charge  us  the  OPEC  mo- 
nopoly price  for  domestic  energy  sources  is 
clei'eiided  as  a  way  to  avoid  the  onerous  bur- 
den of  various  government  controls  on  en- 
ergy use.  The  truth  Is  that  a  government  pol- 
icy of  permitting  an  artificially  high  mo'icp- 
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oly  price  for  euergy  and  adding  taxes  aod 
tariffs  on  top  of  that  price  Is  the  most  bur- 
densome govemmeat  intervention  of  aU.  ttia 
cie6crlt>ed  economic  impacts  of  tiie  Ford  plan 
for  OPEC  pricing  of  domestic  energy  Inxtlcate 
tliat  it  will  reduce  energy  dcinand  primarily 
by  prolonging  tbe  recession. 

A  turUise  problem  with  the  use  of  OP£C 
pricing  to  leduoe  energy  demand  is  the  con- 
sequent znisallocatlon  of  resources  In  our 
economy  Illustrated  by  the  calculation  that 
additional  oil  gained  by  decontrol  really  costs 
us  over  tlOO  per  barrel  when  the  relationship 
between  price  and  production  in  taken  Into 
account. 

An  aJternati»-e  program  of  reducing  euergy 
desMUKl  by  zoaudatlng  more  efliclent  energy 
consumption  without  using  ariiiicially  high 
energy  prices  is  not  cOot  free.  Energy  userb 
would  avoid  paying  the  artificially  high  OP£C 
price  for  the  bulk  of  their  energy  but.  in 
addition  to  being  required  to  cut  blatant 
and  vast  energy  waste,  they  would  have  to 
invest  in  some  retrofitting  of  old  buildings, 
•dditionAl  architectural  designs  for  new 
btiUdingB,  and  other  improvements  in  effi- 
ciency of  energy  use.  It  is  not  unreasonable, 
hovever,  to  assunte  that  government  regula- 
tory policies  which  cause  energy  consumers 
to  Invest  In  more  efficient  wa^'s  to  use  energy 
will  lead  to  savings  of  the  equivalent  of  a 
bairel  of  oil  at  a  cost  which  Is  far  less  than 
«100. 

Proponents  of  the  Ford  plan  lor  govern- 
ment guided  Investment  of  tens  of  bilUona 
of  doUars  to  achieve  marginal  Increases  in 
energy  production  appear  to  have  omitted 
eonsldeimtion  of  the  alternative  of  govern- 
ment guided  Investment  of  a  lesser  amount 
of  private  capital  to  achieve  an  equivalent 
energy  saving  through  Improved  efficiency  ot 
energy  use.  They  should  be  asked  to  respond 
In  detail  to  the  following  question. 

Question  10.  A  choice  of  government 
strategies  Is  (1>  government  policies  that 
raise  the  price  of  energy  to  divert  Invest- 
ment Into  hopefully  increased  energy  pro- 
duction while  reducing  demand  throngb 
price  rationing  or  (2)  government  policies 
that  mandate  an  end  to  energy  waste  and 
reqtilre  Investments  in  improved  efficiency 
of  energy  use  without  establishing  arti- 
ficially high  energy  prices.  What  analyses 
hav«  been  done  to  compare  the  results  of 
these  alternative  government  policy  options 
In  terms  of  energy  produced  and  conserved 
per  dollar  invested?  That  Is,  which  policy 
would  achieve  the  more  efficient  allocation 
of  resources  In  our  economy? 

UtPXOVB)    BALANCE   OF   PATMRfTS 

The  Ford  eiaergy  planners  and  energy  In- 
dustry representatives  have  stressed  the  de- 
sirability of  reducing  our  use  of  Imported 
oil  in  order  to  improve  our  balance  of  trade. 
The  additional  670  miUlon  barrels  of  oil  ex- 
pected from  decontrol  of  old  oil,  for  example, 
would  save  us  98.7  billion  in  pajrments  for 
$13  per  barrel  Imported  oil  through  1960. 
However,  as  described  earlier,  the  cost  of 
the  additional  domestic  oil  would  be  over 
•70  billion.  It  U  this  kind  of  tradeoff  that 
turns  around  the  whole  balance  of  trade 
argument. 

Oiven  the  true  cost  of  paying  the  OPEC 
monopoly  price  for  our  domestic  oil,  gas,  and 
coal  In  order  to  reduce  our  need  for  Imported 
oU  by  increasliig  domestic  energy  production, 
sucb  a  policy  Is  likely  to  barm  our  balance  of 
trade  far  more  than  continuing  to  buy  the 
Imported  oil.  If  we  Instead  adopt  our  own 
reasonable  Incentive  prices  for  the  80  per- 
cent of  our  energy  which  is  domestically  pro- 
duced, we  can  use  our  lower  energy  costs  to 
increase  our  exports  of  food  and  manufac- 
tured goods  In  competition  with  exporting 
nations  which  are  more  dependent  on  OPEC 
priced  energy. 

Tbls  is  not  the  same  as  exporting  American 
energy  at  bftigaln  prices.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  be  effectU'ely  exporting  our  energy 


at  the  OPEC  prloe.  Our  exporters  would  price 
the  energy  ingredient  of  their  goods  at  a 
price  Just  far  enough  below  the  OPEC  price 
to  Increase  their  market  penetration  In  com- 
petition with  goods  priced  according  to  their 
OFEC  on  ingredient. 

If  we  pursued  the  described  pricing  and 
export  policies,  both  our  exporting  indus- 
tries and  domestic  energy  producers  would 
benefit  from  the  fortuitous  circumstances 
that  we  are  80  percent  self-sufficient  In  en- 
ergy. If  instead  we  continue  to  allow  domes- 
tic energy  producers  to  reap  the  monopoly 
profits  of  OPEC  pricing  of  domestic  energy, 
only  the  energy  producers  will  prosper  and 
their  gain  will  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
remainder  of  our  economy. 

Discussion  of  energy  policy  and  balance 
of  payments  considerations,  then,  raises  an- 
otiier  question  for  the  Ford  energy  planners. 

Qvestion  11.  What  Is  the  magnitude  of  the 
potential  advantage  In  export  markets  that 
we  will  forego  If  we  permit  domestic  energy 
producers  to  inflate  the  cost  of  our  export 
goods  by  charging  us  the  OPEC  monopoly 
price  for  the  domestic  energy  sources  which 
supply  80  percent  of  our  energy? 

SEDUCED    Vtri.NEEABII.rrT    TO   EUBAnCOES 

Clearly  we  do  not  want  to  be  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  and  adopt  energy  policies 
which  avoid  some  economic  burdens  in  the 
short  run  but  expose  our  economy  to  much 
greater  disruptions  In  the  future.  However, 
this  concern  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
simply  accept  the  Ford  plan  for  OPEC  pric- 
ing of  domestic  energy  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  tend  to  reduce  our  need  for  Imported 
ell.  We  must  Instead  consider  alternative 
allocations  of  our  resources  to  accomplish 
the  goal  of  reduced  vulnerability 


of  experts  and  concerned  citizens  to  hear 
directly  tlielr  doubts  about  the  safety  and 
economic  viability  of  nuclear  power. 

Hence  we  are  left  with  another  unanswered 
question. 

Question  13.  When  will  President  Ford  find 
time  to  hear  critics  of  his  commitment  to 
nuclear  power  explain  their  reasons  for  ques- 
tioning the  safety  and  economics  of  nuclear 
powei? 

COJJCLtrSION 

In  sura,  the  Ford  plan  for  OPEC  pricing  of 
domestic  energy  is  basically  a  plan  to  permit 
domestic  euergy  producers  to  charge  us  a 
monopoly  price  for  our  domestic  ell.  gas. 
and  coal.  It  would  be  a  bonanza  fcr  the 
energy  industry  but  it  would  distort  the  al- 
location of  resources  in  our  economy  and 
streiigthen  both  inflationcry  and  recession- 
ary pressures. 

There  are  only  two  pos-ible  explanations 
for  the  genesis  ot  such  a  shortsighted  policy. 
Either  It  was  made  In  the  boardrooms  of  the 
energy  industry  or  It  Is  the  product  of  the 
ideological  rigidity  of  President  Ford  a"d 
his  advisers.  The  latter  explanation  Is  suffl- 
ciert.  After  all,  Allan  Gre^n-n""  '  as  r.-i'c'  bv 
Time  magazine  to  have  argued  that  people 
who  f.ivor  an  excess  profits  tax  on  OPEC 
priced  domestic  oil  are  "unconsciousl-. 
adapting  a  Marxist  view  that  profit  is  basic- 
ally exploitation."  This  extreme  attitude  in 
the  face  of  monopoly,  pricing  of  energy 
harms  our  economy  and  Ignores  the  basic 
economic  concept  that  monopoly  pricing 
lead.i  to  a  mLsallocation  of  resources. 

The  Ford  Administration  should  forego 
its  ideological  imperative  of  ending  govern- 
ment regitlation  of  the  energy  industry  aiici 
work   with   the   Congress   to   legislate   non- 


One    such    alternative    has    tRready    been     <^PEC  prices  for  American  oU,  gas,  and  coal 


mentioned.  We  can  adopt  government  poli- 
cies that  guide  private  Investments  Into  Im- 
proved efficiency  of  energy  use  and  thereby 
reduce  our  need  for  imported  oil.  Such  poli- 
cies appear  to  promise  a  more  efficient 
allocation  of  resources  In  our  economy  than 
the  simplistic  policy  of  OPEC  pricing  of 
domestic  energy. 

Another  way  to  reduce  our  vulnerability 
to  any  sudden  cutoff  is  to  Invest  in  stock- 
piling of  oil.  The  cost  of  stockpiling  shotild 
be  weighed  against  the  costs  of  OPEC  pric- 
ing of  domestic  energy.  It  is  clear,  for  exam- 
ple, that  we  could  afford  to  stockpile  a  great 
quantity  of  imported  oil  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  If  the  alternative  Is  to  Invest  over 
9100  per  barrel  In  a  marginal  Increase  In 
domestic  oil  production. 

The  Ford  energy  planners  should  be  asked 
the  following  question  about  protection  from 
an  oil  embargo. 

Question  12.  What  Is  the  cost  of  marginal 
lncT«a.se8  In  domestic  energy  production 
gained  from  OPEC  pricing  versus  the  cost 
of  stockpiling  an  equivalent  amount  of  im- 
ported oil  over  the  next  several  years? 

NTJCLEAR   POWER 

It  is  Impossible  to  consider  the  Ford  energy 
plan  and  questions  of  efficient  allocation  of 
resources  without  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's uncritical  embrace  of  nuclear  power. 
There  Is  a  growing  body  of  expert  opinion 
and  public  concern  that  expansion  of  nu- 
clear power  Is  not  a  desirable  allocation  of 
our  resources.  Problems  of  safety  from  acci- 
dent and  sabotage  as  well  as  questions  of 
the  economic  efficiency  of  nuclear  power 
grow  rather  than  shrink  as  they  are  increas- 
ingly scrutinized  by  persons  not  entangled 
in  the  nuclear  power  establishment.  Un- 
fortunately the  President  has  received  his 
Information  on  nuclear  power  exclusively 
from  proponents  of  nuclear  power.  Olven 
the  Importance  of  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  Increase  our  commitment  to  nu- 
clear power,  this  imbalance  in  the  President's 
exposiuw  to  the  Issues  Involved  should  be 
corrected.  Accordingly,  we  have  formally  re- 
quested that  he  meet  personally  with  a  group 


create  a  competitive  energy  Industry  through 
legislated  deconcentration.  and  mandate 
improvements  in  our  efficiency  of  energy 
consumption.  If  drastic  Interim  measures  to 
reduce  energy  demand  ere  foT.d  to  be 
necessary,  the  Ford  Administration  should 
support  the  congressional  choice  cf  energy 
allocation  rather  than  the  present  Ford  plan 
for  economically  disruptive  price  ratlomng.'- 
Lest  the  Senators  be  misled  by  the  claim 
of  Ford  energy  planners  that  the  only  thUig 
at  stake  In  the  debate  over  the  Ford  energy 
plan  is  a  lew  cents  per  gallon  1  .crease  In  the 
price  of  gasoline,  they  should  refer  to  the 
Administration's  own  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  which  reported  two  days  ago 
that  last  year's  rise  In  oil  prices  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  12  percent  Increase  In  food 
prices  In  1974.  Also,  the  looming  postal  serv- 
ice deficit,  which  Congress  vrtll  be  asked  to 
relieve,  will  be  substantially  worsened  by 
rising  vehicle  fuel  prices.  Finally,  Congress 
should  consider  the  difficulty  of  explaining 


•The  feasibility  of  ctittiug  energy  use  by 
direct  controls  on  ener:y  use  has  been 
-demonstrated  by  the  federal  government 
Itself  and  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Fed- 
eral agencies  «hich  were  ordered  to  cut 
energy  use  by  7  percent  In  fiscal  year  1974 
achieved  a  24  percent  cutback  through 
careful  euergy  managemeiit.  Los  Angeles 
achieved  a  17  percent  average  reduction  in 
electricity  use  in  the  early  mouths  of  1974 
by  allocating  cutbacks  cf  10  per.out  to  reti- 
dentlal  and  industrial  users  and  20  percent 
to  commercial  users.  Actual  reductions  were 
28  percent  for  commercial  users,  18  percent 
for  residential  users,  and  10  percent  for  in- 
dustrial users.  See  Federal  Energy  Adml-nis- 
tratlon.  Federal  Energy  Management  Pro- 
gram, Fiscal  Year  1974.  Available  from  Office 
of  Energy  Conservation  and  EiQvironment, 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  Washington. 
D.C.  20461;  and  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, How  Business  In  Los  Angeles  Cut  En- 
ergy Use  By  20  Percent,  January.  1976.  Avail- 
able from  Office  of  EInergy  Conservation  and 
Environment,  Federal  Energy  Admlnlstra- 
liou,  Washington,  D.C.  20461. 
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t.>  electric  rate  payers  that  they  should 
endure  further  OPEC  pricing  of  domestic 
M.-ls  because  still  higher  electric  rates  are 
■  fL-ded  to  discourage  constimptlon. 


j:i    COMMEMORATION   OF   CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
1  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
jnoclaiming  the  obsei-vance  of  Uie  17th 
iinniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  year,  this  week  assumes  a  special 
s!:inificance  because  of  the  tragedy  of 
.Southeast  Asia. 

Ill  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  beset 
with  serious  domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lems, we  are  prone  to  forget  that  our 
friends  in  Central  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  and  Southeast  Asia,  lack 
many  of  the  basic  freedoms  which  we 
take  for  granted  in  our  country.  But 
America — which  has  long  been  in  tlie 
forefront  of  the  movement  to  recognize 
the  human  dignity  of  man — must  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  with  the  other  free 
citizens  of  the  world  on  their  behalf. 
Their  cause  must  continue  to  be  our 
cause;  their  struggle  for  the  basic  human 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  UN.  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Riglits  iniut  be  our 
struggle. 

I  have  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  policy  of  detente.  It  offers  the  only 
reasonable  way  for  nations  with  differ- 
ent perspectives  and  different  .systems  to 
live  together  peacefully.  But  for  detente 
to  be  meaningful,  it  must  encompass  not 
only  trade  expansion  and  v.eapons  lim- 
itations, but  also  freedom  of  movement 
and  communication.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  continue  to  support  congressional 
efforts  to  link  extension  ot  most-favored- 
nation  ti'eatment  by  the  United  States 
to  observance  of  the  Human  Rights  Dec- 
laration of  the  right  to  leave  one's  coun- 
ti-y.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
that  a  Conference  on  Secmity  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  must  make  real 
progress  in  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
movement  and  communication  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Europe  if  it  is  to  be  a  meaning- 
ful conference. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  let  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world  know  that  our  dedication  to  hu- 
man dignity  is  stronger  than  ever  and 
that  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 


DEATH  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
WALTER    S.    BARING 

Ml'.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  death  on 
Monday  of  this  week  claimed  the  Honor- 
able Walter  S.  Baring,  who  represented 
the  State  of  Nevada  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  longer  than  any  Con- 
gressman in  our  State's  112-year  history. 
He  served  his  native  State  with  distinc- 
tion in  a  wide  variety  of  political  roles  In- 
cluding membership  on  the  Reno  City 
Council  and  service  in  the  Nevada  Legis- 
lature. 

An  individualist  who  prided  himself  in 
that  role,  Congressman  Baring  first  en- 
tered the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1949  as  a  liberal  Democrat.  But  over  the 
years  his  views  evolved  to  that  of  a  con- 
sei-vative  concerned  with  States  rights 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

To   most   political   watchers.   Walter 


Baring  was  probably  the  State's  foremost 
political  enigma  of  the  era  of  the  1940's 
to  the  1970's.  His  popular  support  was 
legendary  and  as  his  supporters  would 
say  "everyone  is  against  Walter  Baring 
but  the  people."  I  can  attest  personally 
to  that  fact  because  in  my  first  state- 
wide race  in  1956.  my  successful  op- 
ponent was  Walter  Baring,  2  years  be- 
fore my  election  to  the  Senate. 

Terming  himself  a  "Jeffersonian  States 
riglits  Democrat,"'  Walter  Baring  was  an 
opponent  of  foreign  aid.  big  government, 
and  any  impingement  on  States  rights. 
And  he  carried  out  that  conviction  not 
only  on  the  national  .scene  but  in  his 
homo  State  as  well. 

Because  he  felt  .stiongly  that  he  .should 
represent  his  electorate's  views.  Walter 
Baring  threw  himself  into  lociil  issues 
as  well.  For  example,  despite  strong  op- 
position from  the  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments in  his  home  of  Reno  plus  a 
sizable  segment  of  the  local  press,  he 
single-liandedly  blocked  plans  for  a  new 
freeway  through  the  city  until  a  differ- 
ent route  was  approved.  Backing  him  was 
a  bulky  volume  of  petitions  signed  by 
more  than  17.000  residents  who  supported 
his  position,  or  as  he  liked  to  say,  "I  am 
supporting  the  people's  position." 

On  numerous  occasions  during  his 
career  Congressman  Barins  seemed  to 
take  positions  that  ran  against  conven- 
tional political  wisdom.  But  in  many 
more  times  than  not,  his  position  won 
cut.  For  example,  there  v.as  his  opposi- 
tion to  establishment  of  what  would  have 
been  Nevada's  first  national  park  at 
Mount  Wheeler  in  White  Pine  County. 
Authorizing  legislation  cleared  the  Sen- 
ate twice,  but  Congressman  Baring  op- 
posed it  as  a  member  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  believing  that  the 
areas  livestock  and  mining  interests 
would  be  better  protected  over  tlie  years 
to  come  without  the  park. 

Walter  Baring  and  I  worked  together 
harmoniously  and  well  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  best  Interests  of  our  State.  An 
exceedingly  warm  and  friendly  man,  he 
never  let  political  rifts  affect  his  personal 
relationship.  His  friendships  from  one 
end  of  our  State  to  the  otlier  were  warm 
and  sincere,  which  attested  to  his  inde- 
fatigableness  as  a  person-to-person 
friendly  campaigner  in  tlie  110.000  square 
miles  that  make  up  our  great  State. 

First  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1948,  he  served  for  two 
terms  before  the  voters  turned  him  back 
in  1952.  He  was  later  returned  as  a  Con- 
gressman in  1956  and  served  tlirougli 
1972. 

In  any  politici.1  histoi"y  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  the  name  of  Walter  S.  Baring 
will  have  a  lasting  place,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  his  deep  devotion  to  the  people 
lie  served  so  long. 

My  wife.  Dorothy,  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow, 
Jerry,  and  their  foiu'  sons. 


RESEARCH  AND  WORLD  HUNGER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  produces  almost  86  percent  of  the 
world's  surplus  food,  must  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  providing  for  a  solution  to  the 


food  problem  that  presently  confronts 
the  world.  Hence,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  the  coming  yeai-s  that  the  United 
States  make  an  all-out  effort  to  reeval- 
uate its  agricultural  system  which  must 
work  efficiently  and  effectively  enough 
to  feed  not  only  this  country  but  many 
others  throughout  the  world. 

Of  particular  importance  is  tlie  func- 
tioning of  the  present  agricultural  re- 
search system.  Our  agricultural  research 
effort  is  fragmented  into  so  many  de- 
paitments  and  organizations  that  Con- 
gress and  Government  agencies  find  it 
difficult  to  define  the  direction  that  ag- 
ricultural research  must  take  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  if  the  United  States— the 
world's  leader  when  it  comes  to  solving 
the  food  problems — is  confused  about  the 
future,  where  does  that  leave  the  hungiy 
people  around  the  world? 

One  efTort  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
confusion  that  surrounds  the  U.S.  agri- 
culture research  system  and  provide  that 
system  with  some  direction  is  a  state- 
ment submitted  in  testimony  on  June  25. 
1975.  by  Sylvan  H.  Wittwer.  director  of 
the  Michigan  State  University  Agricul- 
tural Experimental  Station,  before  the 
ioint  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Technology  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Scientific  Planning  and 
Analysis  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
s-entatives. 

Dr.  V/ittwer  indicates  the  need  for  in- 
creased research  and  entirely  new  re- 
search in  such  areas  as  production,  nu- 
tritional quality,  farmer  incentives,  re- 
source availability,  food  yield  stability, 
weather  modification,  biological  and 
photosyntlietic  elements  of  crop  gi'owth. 
and  scientific  management  in  agricul- 
tural research. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Dr.  Wittwer 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  ba  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXATtMENT    ON    OeMCRAL    OVERVIEW    OF    AcRI- 
CtTLTURAL   RfSEARCH 

(By  Sylvan  H.  Wittwer) 
I  will  not  be  kind  or  softspoken  in  my 
testimony  this  morning.  I  have  no  political 
aspirations  and  hopefully  no  conflicts  of  In- 
terest. Agricultural  research,  technology,  and 
development  is  at  a  crossroads  in  this  na- 
tion. If  food  Is  important  It  is  not  reflected 
by  current  Investments  in  research  at  the 
national  or  state  levels.  Also  there  are  nu- 
merous societal,  political  and  economic  con- 
straints, and  disincentives.  There  Is  an  In- 
creasing demand  for  absolute  food  safety. 
We  can,  through  tests  utilized  by  regulatorj' 
agencies  now  detect  that  which  we  cannot 
Interpret.  The  lack  of  scientific  Input  Into 
policies  that  affect  agricultural  productivity 
is  becoming  a  national  problem. 

The  USA  currently  produces  about  86% 
of  the  world's  surplus  food.  Our  agriculture 
holds  a  unique  position  and  responsibility, 
first  for  solving  world  food  problems:  and 
second,  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the 
dollar. 

The  farmers  of  this  nation,  last  year,  ex- 
ported three-fourths  of  their  wheat  produc« 
tlou;  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  rice; 
one-half  of  their  soybeans,  and  cattle  and 
hides:  two-fifths  of  their  cotton;  and  one- 
fourth  of  their  feed  grains.  The  total  value 
of  farm  exports  in  1974  was  $20  billion  with 
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an  Incredible  1X1.7  billion  net  to  the  balance 
of  trade. 

The  Interdependence  of  nations  for  re- 
sources. Including  our  role  In  the  food  pic- 
ture is  exemplified  In  that  only  three  to  four 
nations  are  food  grain  exporters  of  which 
we  are  overwhelmingly  Number  One.  This 
contrasts  with  thirteen  to  fifteen  oil  export- 
ers. 

The  support  of  agricultural  and  agricul- 
turally related  food  research  is  fragmented 
in  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  federal  agencies. 
These  include  the  USDA,  USAID,  HEW,  NSF. 
EPA,  and  ERDA.  As  for  the  current  federal 
bodgeti  five  times  as  much  as  for  agricul- 
ture is  currently  projected  for  research  by 
the  Departments  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administratlou,  and  considerably 
more  is  committed  by  the  National  Science 
FoundaUon.  Furthermore,  Into  these  latter 
agencies  massive  resources  for  basic  research 
have  been  poured  and  they  have  no  delivery 
system  as  does  agriculture,  by  which  re-earch 
fundings  can  acUvely  be  transferred,  dis- 
seminated, and  put  into  practice.  This  is  cur- 
rently a  major  point  of  contenUon.  Research 
and  Development  budgets  for  the  USDI  and 
EPA  are  projected  for  more  than  a  50'";,  in- 
crease, accompanied  by  a  modest  ll*^  for 
agrlcxUture. 

Agricultural  leaders  and  scientists  have 
little  input  as  to  national  research  policy. 
I  submit  two  examples.  The  National  Science 
Poundation  was  created  and  is  currently 
supported  by  Ctongrese,  and'^reports  directly 
to  the  President.  Among  the  21  national 
problems  warranting  greater  research  and 
development  efforts  according  to  the  1973  re- 
port of  the  National  Science  Board  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  food  produc- 
tion was  not  on  the  list.  There  was  a  com- 
plete absence  of  people  even  remotely  con- 
nected  with  biology— let  alone  agriculture — 
In  this  top  echelon  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  current  report  of  the  National  Science 
Board  entitled  "Science  and  the  Challenges 
Already",  discusses  agriculture  under  a  aec- 
tlon  deceptively  entitled  '•Primary  Produc- 
tivity" but  with  the  emphasis  on  mainte- 
nance of  natural  ecosystems.  There  are  still 
no  agrlciUtural  aclentlsta  on  the  National 
Science  Board.  Two  ecology  oriented  biolo- 
gists, have  been  added. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
was  established  in  1969.  It  annually  reports 
directly  to  the  President  who  In  turn  trans- 
mtta  the  reports  to  Congress.  The  anniial 
reports  have  given  litUe  attention  or  priority 
to  preferential  use  and  preservation  of  land 
for  food  producUon.  The  latest,  or  fifth  an- 
nual report.  Is  no  exception. 

The  complexity  of  our  food  supply  and 
the  needed  agricultural  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  to  Insure  that  supply  for  our- 
selves and  other  nations  is  almost  mind- 
boggling.  President  Ford  in  letters  dated 
I>ecember  3.  1974  addressed  to  both  the 
President  of  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  requested  such  a  program.  As  chairman 
of  the  Board  on  Agriculture  and  Renev.able 
Resources  of  the  NRC/NAS  and  essentlaUy 
the  only  spokesman  for  agricultural  research 
in  that  organization  I  am  heavUy  committed 
In  a  response  to  th«  President's  r«que6t. 

It  Is  not  as  If  we  or  Congress  ww«  caught 
In  a  vacuum.  There  are  reports  and  docu- 
ments— far  too  numerous  for  me  to  enu- 
merate. As  to  Congreaa  the  single  committee 
o-i  agriculture  and  forestry  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress had  177  bills  and  resolutions  dealing 
with  food,  agriculture  and  nutrition  referred 
to  it  for  consideration  azul  possible  legisU- 
Uve  action.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  during  the  same  period  had  665 
slrailar  bills  and  reaoluUons.  Another  1,089 
bUlsaad  resolutions  dealing  with  food,  agrl- 
eultors.   or    nutrition    were    Introduced    by 
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members  of  the  93rd  Congress  and  referred 
to  other  committees.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
mediate bills  are  the  Animal  Health  Re- 
search Act  (Melcher-MT  and  29  coBponsors) ; 
th«  Beef  Research,  and  Information  Act 
(Foley-WA);  the  Food  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  (SeiberUng,  OH  and  coepon- 
sors);  Famine  Prevention  (Findley  and  92 
cosponsors  and  Humphrey  plus  five  cospon- 
sors);  Soybean  Research  Institute  Act 
(Symington,  MO  plus  Humphrey  and 
others);  Need  for  Immediate  and  Substan- 
tial Public  Investment  in  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Technology  (Litton.  MO  and  nine 
others,  Mtirphy,  NT);  Agricultural  Energy 
Research  (Humphrey,  MN  pltis  four  others): 
exc.  It  Is  as  if  the  gates  have  been  opened 
wide  for  legislation  in  greater  support  of 
agricultural  research. 

My  testimony  today  Is  not  to  extol  the 
pretent  system.  There  is  confusion  in  Con- 
gress as  well  as  among  the  agencies  as  to 
the  future  direction  of  agricultural  re- 
search. There  is  little  representation  or  voic« 
from  agriculture  except  from  the  USDA,  and 
the  State  Agrlcultviral  Experiment  Stations. 
The  two  subcommittees  of  the  House  Com- 
miUee  on  Science  and  Technology  are  to  be 
commended  for  sponsorUig  these  hearings. 

Ill  now  be  specific.  My  plea  is  for  institut- 
ing a  massive— let's  say  another  'Manhattan 
Project"  in  agrlcultta-al  science  and  tech- 
nology. I  submit  to  you  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  special  Food  Issue  of 
Si'^ence  magazine  May  9,  1975  and  request 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  printed  record  of 
these  hearings.  Agricultural  research  pro- 
grams and  priorities  are  outlhied.  Ill  now 
expand,  extend  and  add  to  some  of  the  key 
Issues  mentioned  In  the  Science  article. 

A  solution  to  the  world  food  problem  Is 
more  production  research.  It  Is  al.so  getting 
the  food  where  the  people  are  and  providing 
an  Income  so  they  can  buy  it.  The  delivery 
of  food  to  people  now  involves  enormous 
wastage,  spoUage,  insect  and  rodent  damage 
and  problems  of  storage,  transportation' 
packaging  and  marketing.  Nevertheless,  there 
ars  not  likely  to  be  hungry  people  with 
money. 

Mtotlvation  and  incentives  are  important 
both  for  scientific  discovery  and  for  farmers. 
Only  farmers  produce  food,  and  they  wUl 
do  it  if  there  is  an  economic  incentive.  The 
power  of  economic  incentives  has  been 
manifest  with  two  commodities  during  the 
past  few  months— Michigan  navy  beans  and 
potatoes  nationwide  and  there  may  be  emerg- 
ing a  third — sugar.  Scarcely  more  than  a 
year  ago  navy  beans  sold  for  »55/cwt,  today 
they  are  »10/cwt.  A  year  ago  potatoes  sold 
for  12-13  cents  per  poimd.  Today,  if  there  is 
a  sale,  it's  one  cent  per  pound.  The  current 
national  strrplus  of  potatoes  both  fresh  and 
processed  is  so  acute  there  are  stUl  no  grower 
contracts  with  processors  for  this  year's  crop. 
Sugar  prices  are  only  a  fracUon  of  what  they 
were  six  months  ago.  If  there  in  an  economic 
incenuve,  food  wUl  be  produced.  This  applies 
nationally  and  internationaUy. 

There  are  Inseparable,  energy  and  food  hi- 
terrelatlonships.  In  spite  of  our  much  pub- 
licized energy-dependent  agriculture,  food 
production  itself  still  gives  a  positive  energy 
return.  Contrary  to  many  popular  reports 
by  presumably  reputable  authorities,  pro- 
duction of  the  major  food  crops — cereals 
and  legumes,  results  In  three  to  five  calories 
of  food  and  feed  energy  produced  for  every 
calorie  of  cultural  energy  consumed.  This 
Is  becituse  plants  are  the  primary  harvest- 
ers of  free  solar  energy.  WhUe  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  in  food  production,  which 
amounts  to  about  37;  of  our  total  energy 
budget,  cannot  be  ignored,  there  U  an  ex- 
tensive consumption  of  energy  in  processing, 
packaging,  storage,  transportation  and  in 
home  and  commercial  preparation  that  ex- 
ceeds by  severalfold  the  energy  input  for 
production.  A  major  agricultural  research 
area  would  be  to  assess  comparable  energy 
Inputs  into  alternative  production,  process- 


ing, storage,  packaging,  delivery  and  prepara- 
tion practices  of  the  total  food  sj-stem  and 
for  each  specific  commodity. 

Pood  production  research  strategy  of  the 
past  in  line  with  the  admonition  of  Jonathan 
Swift  of  many  years  ago  was  to  grow  two  to 
four  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before. 
Enhancement  of  productivity  should  still 
rank  first  in  agricultttral  research  priorities. 
But  there  are  now  other  important  indices. 
They  include  Improving  or  maintalnlnt; 
nutritional  quality.  The  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment should  be  maintained  or  im- 
proved. Resource  Input  (land,  water,  energy, 
fertilizer,  chemicals,  equipment),  their  cos^k. 
their  avallahility  and  renewabiUty,  must  be 
considered.  Resciirch  objectives  and  resulto 
should  be  lorlhcomiug  in  a  relatively  short 
lime  span  (5-10  years) ;  and  cost-benefit  an:l 
cost-cffecUvenew  must  be  projected.  All 
These  magnify  the  complexity  of  re.search 
.strategy  and  management. 

Climate  and  weather  are  the  most  deter- 
minant factors  In  food  and  other  renewable 
resource  prodrctivity.  The  impact  cf  chang- 
ing climatic  patterns  and  weather  on  food 
production  Is  enormous.  Agricultural  re- 
search should  be  directed  toward  achieving 
a  stability  of  yield  of  the  ma; or  food  crops. 
Thlo  Involves  research  strategies  for  crop 
improvement  and  resource  and  crop  man- 
agement that  would  lessen  climatic  vul- 
nerabilities. The  horizon  for  food  productior. 
now  limited  by  arid  lands,  cold  temperattires, 
and  saline  s.olls  could  be  extended. 

Weather  modification  research  (induced 
precipitation,  hall  suppression)  for  en- 
hancement of  food  crop  production  Is  al- 
most absent  in  the  com  belt  and  bread 
basket  of  this  nation.  Another  void  is  the 
lack  of  emphasis  on  climatic  and  weather 
information   useful   to  agriculture. 

Related  to  weather  modification  should  be 
an  assessment  of  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  the  rapidly  Increasing  acid  precipitation, 
its  atmospheric  and  soil  relationships  and 
potential  effects  on  food  crop  production. 
Air  quality  standards  in  this  nation  here- 
tofore have  given  no  consideration  to  ef- 
fects on  plant  growth  and  the  production  of 
other  renewable  resources. 

Attention  is  now  directed  to  some  roajor 
policy  and  priority  Issues  in  agricultural 
research.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  sorghum,  mil- 
let, rye,  barley,  oats,  cassava,  sweet  potato, 
potato,  coconut,  banana,  beans,  peas,  pea- 
nuts, sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  fumlsli 
about  90  percent  of  the  food  consumed  on 
this  earth  and  occupy  about  three-fourths 
of  the  cultivated  land.  The  cereal  grains 
alone  provide  well  over  60  percent  of  the 
calories  and  about  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
tein. The  balance  of  protein  Is  provided  by 
legumes  (20'^),  livestock  products  (25%), 
and  fish  (5%).  These  are  considered  "con- 
ventional" food  sources.  The  so-called  "un- 
conventional" soiurces  of  food  and  protein 
are  of  little  consequence  In  today's  world, 
nor  win  they  likely  be  in  the  near  future. 

Any  system  for  producing  and  processlr-g 
food  and  protein  from  unconventional  (non- 
agricultural)  sources  must  be  competitive 
with  the  conventional  agricultural  approach. 
A  possible  exception  may  be  the  protein  de- 
rived from  the  energy  of  waste  products  and 
by-products  which  represent  costs  for  dis- 
posal. The  potential  Is  great.  Approximately 
150  pounds  of  cellulose  is  produced  each  day 
for  each  of  the  earth's  four  billion  people. 
Annual  production  of  crop  and  animal  wastes 
In  the  U.8.  exceeds  800  million  tons  of  dry 
matter.  One-third  Is  produced  In  confined 
areas,  but  the  balance  is  spread  over  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  crop  land.  Collection  poses 
a  problem.  Important  are  studies  of  com- 
parative energy  and  other  nonrenewable  re- 
source Inputs  required  for  the  production, 
processing  and  delivery  of  unconventional 
foods,  whatever  the  origin. 

With  conventional  foods  such  as  the  cereal 
grains  and  seed  legumes,  nature  takes  care 
of  dehydration  and  cnrlag  so  they  can  be 
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easily  transported  and  stored.  This  Is  not 
true  of  the  unconventlcmal.  There  are  also 
issues  of  flavor,  appearance  and  acceptability. 
Someone  la  going  to  have  to  eat  what  w© 
produce.  Diets  of  people  are  not  changed 
quickly  or  easily. 

The  major  agricultural  research  effort  of 
this  nation  from  a  commodity  point  of  view 
should  be  directed  toward  improvement  of 
production  and  quality  of  the  cereal  grains. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  if  ade- 
quate calories  are  provided  through  conven- 
tional food  sources,  particularly  the  cereal 
grains,  and  if  the  proteins  of  these  foods 
are  improved — for  which  there  are  excellent 
short-term  research  possibilities — there 
should  be  no  major  food  protein  problem. 
This  is  the  challenge  that  must  be  Issued  for 
those  engaged  in  research  with  unconven- 
tional or  exotic  food  and  protein  sources. 
Non-conventional  foods  or  feedstuffs  stich  as 
single  cell  protein,  microbial  protein,  leaf 
protein,  flsh  protein  concentrates  and  dried 
sterilized  poultry  and  livestock  excreta 
should  first  be  evaluated  as  poultry  and 
swine  feed  supplements  rather  than  for  hu- 
man food. 

The  dietary  and  health  aspect  of  a  pre- 
dominantly vegetarian  diet  should  be  re- 
viewed. If  we  are  to  provide  food  for  other 
nations,  we  should  ask — feed  the  world  with 
what?  Certainly  not  the  diet  we  eat.  If  not 
with  what  we  have,  then  what?  The  moral 
Issue  of  double  dietary  standards  comes  to 
the  front. 

A  second  commodity  oriented  research  ef- 
fort should  be  directed  toward  ruminant 
farm  animals.  I  refer  to  dairy  and  beef  cat- 
tle, and  sheep  and  goats.  The  greatest  anaer- 
obic fermentation  vat  on  earth,  speaking 
collectively  is  the  rumen  of  ruminants.  Cat- 
tle, sheep  and  goats  can  utilize  hay,  pasture 
and  other  roughages  that  man  cannot,  and 
they  are  converted  to  milk  and  meat. 
Ruminant  animals  need  not  compete  with 
man  for  sources  of  food. 

Here  the  important  livestock  grain  Issue 
comes  to  the  front.  It  has  been  commonly 
stated  that  78  percent  of  the  grains  harvested 
each  year  in  the  USA  are  fed  to  livestock. 
This  is  a  much  repeated  erroneous  figure, 
and  is  certainly  not  true  today.  During  this 
past  year  three-fourths  of  our  wheat,  50 
percent  of  our  soybeans  and  25  percent  of 
our  corn  was  shipped  abroad.  How  it  was  all 
used  by  other  nations  (USSR,  PRC,  Japan, 
Western  Europe)  we  are  not  sure,  but  it  was 
not  fed  to  livestock  in  this  country. 

Two  years  ago  forages  provided  over  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  feed  units  con- 
suined  by  ruminants.  The  exact  figtires  were 
90  percent  for  sheep,  75  percent  for  beef 
cattle  and  65  percent  for  dairy  cows.  This 
situation,  however,  forced  by  economics,  has 
since  changed  dramatlcaUy.  The  number  of 
beef  cattle  now  In  feed  lota  being  fed  grain 
Is  the  lowest  In  ten  years — 31  percent  less 
than  a  year  ago  and  37  percent  lower  than 
In  1973.  Yet  there  are  more  beef  cattle  in 
the  USA  than  ever  before.  They  are  being  fed 
more  forages  and  grass  as  replacements  for 
grain.  Forages  and  grasses  are  generally  pro- 
duced on  land  not  suitable  for  other  crops. 
A  commodity  research  Investment  second 
only  to  that  for  improving  the  production 
and  quality  of  cereals  should  firstly  be  di- 
rected toward  Improving  the  efficiency  of 
ruminant  animals  in  utilizing  forages  mak- 
ing them  less  competitive  with  man  for 
energy  and  protein,  and  secondly,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  new  and  Im- 
proved forage  crops. 

I  conclude  by  directing  attention  to  one 
of  the  grossest  of  omissions  in  the  agricul- 
tural research  efforts  of  the  nation.  It  re- 
lates to  the  two  most  Important  biochemical 
processes  oa  earth— photosyntheUc  carbon 
dioxide  flxaUon  by  the  green  plant  with  the 
bloconverslon  of  sohu-  energy,  and  biological 
nitrogen  flzaUoa.  Efforts  in  these  two  areas, 
the  biological  processes  that  control  crop 


productivity,  were  identified  by  a  recent  Na- 
tional Academy  of  .Stclence  policy  review  com- 
mittee as  receiving  totally  Inadequate  sup- 
port. The  reality  was  further  documented 
in  one  of  the  latest  of  Academy  reports  re- 
leased in  January  of  this  year.  There  is 
insufficient  interaction  between  the  applied 
agricultural  scleRce^  and  the  basic  research 
disciplines  which  lihderpin  future  progress 
in  crop  productivity. 

An  accurate  inventory  of  the  Nation's  re- 
search investments  (federal,  state,  private 
industry,  foundations)  in  photosynthesis 
and  biological  nitrogen  fixation  is  not  avail- 
able but  there  is  evidence  that  it  scarcely 
exceeds  $5  million  for  each.  In  all  the  na- 
tion's current  options  for  energy  research 
involving  billions  of  dollars  expended  an- 
nually, bloconverslon  of  solar  energy  through 
the  photosynthetic  process  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  mention.  Present  conversion  rates 
by  green  plants  seldom  exceed  one  percent 
even  under  the  best  of  conditions. 

There  are  many  options  for  improvement. 
This  is  what  agriculture  is  all  about.  Not 
only  are  green  plants  and  agricultural  crops 
now  the  primary  harvesters  of  the  sun's 
energy,  but  have  been  in  ages  past  whereby 
all  fossil  fuel  energy  resotirces  were  accumti- 
lated.  The  challenge  ahead  Is  to  enhance  this 
bloconverslon  process. 

Almost  equally  Important  is  biological 
nitrogen  fixation.  This  naturally  occurring 
nitrogen  gathering  process  from  the 
atmosphere  ranks  second  in  Importance  only 
to  photosynthesis.  Its  contribution  to  agri- 
cultural productivity  worldwide  probably 
exceeds  by  four  to  five  times  all  the  nitrogen 
fertilizer  currently  fixed  by  chemical  means 
utilizing  high  pressures  and  temperatures 
and  a  massive  fossil  fuel  input. 

These  two  biochemical  processes  literally 
add  to  the  resources  of  the  earth.  They  under- 
score all  agricultural  and  other  renewable 
resource  productivity.  They  are  non- 
polluting  and  the  needed  resources  are  essen- 
tially unlimited.  They  are  the  source  of 
renewable  resources  of  food,  feed  and  fiber. 
Some  research  investments  could  be  made 
which  would  give  results  quickly  and  there 
are  more  deliberate  research  strategies  which 
wotild  require  long  term  Investments.  If  food 
is  Important  I  appeal  to  the  members  of 
these  two  subcommittees  for  reconsideration 
and  action  in  our  agricultural  research 
priorities. 

There  are  other  lesser  bvit  still  crucial 
research  areas.  These  include  somatic  fusion, 
merlstem  culture,  and  the  development  of 
haploids  through  tissue  culture  techniques 
for  creating  new  plant  types  and  species. 
More  efficient  methods  of  crop  fertilization 
are  needed,  when  only  50  percent  of  the 
applied  nitrogen  and  only  30  percent  of  the 
phosphonis  fertilizer  Is  utilized  by  plants. 
Pest  management,  environmental  quality 
and  improved  crop  and  livestock  protection 
should  be  pursued  vigorously  from  economic 
as  well  as  environmental  Improvement  con- 
siderations. There  are  water  management, 
relay  or  multiple  cropping  and  reduced  or 
zero  tillage  for  soil,  water,  energy,  and  soil 
organic  matter  conservation.  There  is  pro- 
tected cultivation  and  controlled  environ- 
ment agriculture.  We  must  also  include 
chemical  and  biological  engineering  and 
genetic  Improvement  of  crops  and  livestock 
and  finally,  the  Introduction  of  science  into 
the  home  food  garden.  These  and  others  are 
research  problem  areas  and  priorities  that 
should  be  dealt  with  In  subsequent  testi- 
mony. 

Finally,  attention  must  be  given  to  science 
management  in  agrictiltural  research.  Sup- 
port Is  needed  for  interdisciplinary  teams 
to  conduct  in-depth  research  in  critical  areas 
such  as  the  above.  Any  major  new  investment 
in  agrlctdtural  re.search  for  food  production 
and  improved  nutrition  must  be  accompanied 
by  changes  in  administrative  procedures  of 
involved  agencies  that  will  guarantee  nx>re 
efficient    use   of    funds    for   recruiting    the 


best  scientific  talent  that  can  focus  on  the 
biological  processes  that  control  agricultiu-al 
productivity. 

There  Is  the  urgency  for  a  re-asses.^ment 
of  national  and  global  priorities  and  strate- 
gies In  agricultural  research.  We  cannot  abdi- 
cate this  responsibilty  to  others.  This  nation 
Is  and  must  remain  the  center  of  action  for 
meeting  world  food  problems.  We  have  goiie 
thi-ough  an  environmental  movement  and 
now  have  a  keen  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  protection,  preservation,  and  conser- 
vation of  our  nonrcne'.vab'.e  resources.  We  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  an  energy  crisis  and 
worldwide  infiatiou.  Here  food  and  energy 
hp.\e  many  linkages,  including  price.  We 
have  ir.ore  people  on  earth  and  the  numbers 
are  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before 
in  history.  There  is  little  indication  that 
in  the  immediate  future  this  will  change. 
Any  progress  in  the  reduction  of  birth  rates 
will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  in- 
creased life  spans.  There  Is  no  acceptable 
alternative  except  seek  for  agricultural  vic- 
tory In  food  production.  Our  productive  ca- 
pacity reserves  Include  not  only  land,  water, 
energy,  and  fertilizer  and  labor  saving  equip- 
ment, but  technology  that  can  yet  be  created 
through   agrlculttiral  research  Investments. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT'S  RECORD 
ON  AID  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  Is  one  who  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  gi'eater  emphasis  by  Congress  on 
veterans'  needs.  In  the  88th  Congress, 
for  example,  he  sponsored  legislation 
creating  a  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  Today,  we  have  such  a  com- 
mittee, and  I  serve  as  its  ranking  Repub- 
lican member.  Senator  Scott  continues 
to  ease  our  veterans'  burdens  with  posi- 
tive congressional  action.  His  deep  per- 
sonal commitment  to  those  who  have 
served  our  country  is  reflected  in  his 
legislative  initiatives.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  Republican  leader's 
record  on  aid  to  veterans. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  tlie  i-ecord 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Recobd 

veterans »«th  concress 

Legislation 

S.  708— A  blU  to  provide  for  displaying  for 
public  viewing  at  the  Arlington  NaUonal 
Cemetery  the  names  of  certain  deceased 
veterans. 

S.  880 — A  bill  to  provide  service  pension  to 
certain  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  pension 
to  the  widows  of  such  veterans. 

S.  969— A  blU  to  amend  Chapter  34  of  Title 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  the  basic 
educational  assistance  eligibility  for  veterans 
under  Chapter  34  and  for  certain  dependents 
under  Chapter  35  from  36  to  45  months. 

S.  1296 — A  blU  to  provide  Cabinet-level 
status  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

S.  1432 — A  bill  to  provide  certain  veterans 
who  were  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  service-connected  disability  of  60',.,. 

VETERANS »3ao   COMGRKBS 

Legislation 
S.  176 — World  War  I  Pension  Act. 
S.  2789— A  bill  to  Improve  the  educational 
and   training  assistance  programs  for  vet- 
erans. 

S.  2932— A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  be  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  certain  Increases  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits. 
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S.  3064 — A  bill  pertaining  to  the  payment 
of  travel  expenses  for  persons  traveling  to 
and  from  VA  facilities. 

S.  3258 — A  blU  to  provide  for  displaying  for 
public  viewing  at  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  the  names  of  certain  deceased 
veterans. 

S.  3398 — A  bill  to  provide  a  10-year  de- 
limiting period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational 
programs  by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows. 

S.  3383— World  War  I  Veterans"  Pension 
bill. 

S.  3702— Vietnam  Veterans  Federal  Employ- 
ment Act. 

S.J.    Res.   227 — A   Joint    resolution   desig- 
nating Monday.  February  10.  1975  ais  a  day  of 
salute  to  America's  Hospitalized  veterans. 
Votes 

Voted  for  the  Veterans'  Health  Care  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  the  Veterans'  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Employment  Amend- 
ments of  1973. 

Voted  for  Tax  Treatment  of  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plans  of  Uniformed  Services — Retirement 
Income  Security  for  Employees  Act. 

Voted  for  Veterans  Insurance  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  to  extend  time  period  to  utilize  G.I. 
benefits. 

Voted  for  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Re-ad- 
Justment  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  to  redesignate  November  11  of  each 
year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make  that  day 
a  legal  public  holiday. 

Voted  to  override  President's  veto  of  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974. 


TOWARD  A  MORE  RESPONSIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  fre- 
quently a  fresh  view  will  see  old  prob- 
lems with  a  new  perspective  for  better 
solutions  than  can  be  seen  by  more  con- 
ventional eyes.  Thus  I  found  the  recent 
remarks  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  on  the  question  of  our  ap- 
proach to  casework  to  be  constructive 
and  enlightening.  I  think  Senator 
Leahy's  desire  to  give  leadership  in 
making  our  Government  more  efficient- 
ly responsive  to  the  problems  of  individ- 
ual citizens  is  extremely  commendable 
and  deserving  of  all  our  support. 

In  case  any  of  my  colleagues  missed 
seeing  Senator  Leahy's  article  in  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Star,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  13,  1975] 

The  Qovzrniunt's  Inefficency  in  Dealing 

With  Citizen  Complaints 

(By  Patrick  J.  Leahy) 

This  may  be  a  time  of  recession  for  most 
industries  and  most  regions,  but  In  Wash- 
ington there  Is  an  Industry  which  keeps 
growing  in  good  times  or  bad. 

It  Is  called  "casework"  and  It  Involves 
thousands  of  legislative  and  executive 
branch  employes.  While  the  actual  cost  can- 
not be  precisely  calculated,  the  bill  could  be 
a  minimum  of  $40  mlUlon  a  year,  with  every 
indication  that  It  runs  considerably  higher. 

Every  House  and  Senate  ofBce  knows 
about  "casework" — Indeed,  most  are  con- 
sumed by  it.  The  White  House  receives  heavy 
casework  maU  every  day.  For  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  with  It,  casework  goes 
something  like  this: 

A  constitutent  writes  to  me  as  his  senator 
and  complains  that  he  or  she  Is  having  dif- 


ficulty with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  getting  an  overdue  check. 

That's  a  "case"  and  it  becomes  my  job  to 
get  the  answer.  I  assign  someone  on  my  staff 
who  is  responsible  for  casework  to  hunt  for 
the  lost  check. 

Another  constituent  complains  that  a  son 
cannot  get  a  promised  leave  from  the  Army 
to  attend  a  family  reunion.  That's  a  case.  So 
are  matters  of  veterans'  eligibility.  Or  im- 
mle^atlou.  Or  a  multitude  of  other  situa- 
tions Involving  an  Individuals  appeal 
against  a  decision  or  action  or  lack  of  action 
involving  administrative  government. 

Through  an  often  unbelievably  complex 
labyrinth  of  red  tape  and  sometimes  Inter- 
minable buck-pas-slng,  we  track  problems 
that  people  drop  In  our  mailbox  each  morn- 
ing, or  call  in  by  telephone,  or  bring  through 
our  door. 

To  deal  with  ca.'sework.  administrative 
agencies  have  created  "liaison  offices"  which 
prcse.ss  mall  sent  from  Congress.  There  are 
nearly  200  such  llai.son  offices.  Tlie  liaison 
system  represents  a  new  kind  of  bvircaucracy, 
one  that  has  been  organized  to  handle  con- 
gressional complaints  arising  from  citizen 
complaints  about  the  old  bureaucracy. 

And  this  liaison  bureaucracy,  organized 
to  ease  a  congressman's  way  through  tlie 
administrative  m?.2!e.  can  be  every  bit  as 
cumtjersome  and  unresponsive  as  the  agen- 
cies they  represent. 

I  discovered  this  recently  while  attempting 
to  develop  some  factual  information  about 
casework  in  gener..!. 

On  May  2,  I  wrote  to  65  of  the  largest  liai- 
son offices  and  asked  a  series  of  questions — 
about  the  office  budget,  office  staffing  and 
other  pertinent  information  about  casework 
and  liaison  operations. 

As  of  this  writing,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
pgencles  have  yet  to  reply.  Eight  of  them 
say  they  lost  my  letter.  Most  struggled  re- 
lentlessly against  providing  any  substantive 
Information. 

Most  agency  liaison  offices  would  have  me 
iielieve  that: 

1.  There  Is  no  Identifiable  budget  for  liai- 
son services  within  their  agency. 

2.  There  Is  no  way  to  count  the  numbers 
of  people  whose  principal  Job  Is  casework. 

3.  There  Is  not  and  never  has  been  a  count 
made  of  the  volume  of  maU  regularly  re- 
ceived from  Hill  offices. 

4.  There  Is  not  and  never  has  been  a  system 
for  separating  mall  Into  categories  or  pat- 
terns that  might  be  analyzed  as  a  way  of 
correcting  administrative  failure. 

One  liaison  officer  at  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment told  a  member  of  my  staff  that  it 
would  take  three  years  for  him  to  collect 
this  kind  of  data.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  came  up  with  this  Information: 
'Since  this  data  deals  with  the  decisional 
process.  It  Is  administratively  confidential 
and  not  available  for  publication." 

The  evidence  seems  fairly  clear  that  from 
the  administrative  side,  casework  is  strictly 
a  matter  of  processing  Individual  letters,  with 
no  fxirther  significance  for  public  policy. 
Many  administrative  caseworkers  seem  to 
have  little  Interest  in  working  cooperatively 
with  legislators  or  even  other  executive 
branch  people  in  trying  to  analyze  root  causes 
or  In  attempting  to  Improve  the  process. 

Many  members  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill 
find  casework  more  of  an  opportunity  than 
a  burden.  For  the  constituent  who  receives 
a  personal  favor  in  time  of  need  is  the  con- 
stituent who  might  well  vote  for  you  next 
time  around — regardless  of  your  votes  on 
Issues  or  other  aspects  of  your  performance. 

While  members  may  struggle  mightily, 
without  adequate  staff  help,  to  understand 
a  $100  billion  defense  appropriation,  or  may 
postpone  Indefinitely  the  development  of  a 
creative  idea  to  deal  with  the  health  cost 
problem,  few  members.  Including  myself,  will 
cut  corners  when  it  comes  to  casework.  I  feel 
that  v,hen  people  ask  for  help  I  have  a  re- 


sponslbUlty  to  respond,  and  I  do  not  disagree 
that  it  is  a  Joy  to  do  a  legitimate  good  turn 
for  someone  who  needs  help. 

But  I  believe  that  casework  is  overrated 
as  a  political  genie.  And  I  also  believe  that 
this  system  of  casework,  as  It  now  exists, 
is  not  a  service,  but  rather  a  disservice  to 
individuals  who  ask  for  help — not  to  mention 
those  who  demand  legislative  action  from 
Congress. 

To  be  honest  abotit  it.  most  casework  per- 
sonally involves  neither  the  senator  who 
signs  the  letter  to  the  constituent,  or  the 
agency  head  who  signs  the  letter  to  the  sen- 
ator. The  people  who  handle  most  casework 
are  the  staff  members.  1  sign  and  review  all 
of  my  letters  to  constituents.  But  It  would 
be  a  practical  Impossibility  for  me  to  per- 
sonally follow  through  on  every  case  directed 
to  me. 

The  system  Isn't  efficient.  It  Isn't  particu- 
larly prompt.  It  is  often  duplicative,  permit- 
ting many  members  to  claim  original  effort. 
And  it  is  more  a  system  for  processing  prob- 
lems than  for  trying  legitimately  to  solve 
them. 

Literallv  thousands  of  Hou.'e  and  Senate 
staff  members  are  devoting  undivided  atten- 
tion to  personal  problems  of  constituents, 
and  one  can  only  wonder  what  might  happen 
if  the  same  resources  were  devoted  to  analy- 
sis and  formulation  of  legislation. 

I  cannot  believe  we  are  well-serving  our 
constituents  by  perpetuating  a  costly  case- 
work Industry,  replete  with  the  charade  of 
personal  Involvement  by  members  of  Con- 
gress and  agency  heads  alike.  In  a  system 
that  is  paperbound,  and  which  serves  to  limit 
the  resources  members  can  apply  to  their 
chief  responsibility — legislation. 
So,  what's  the  solution? 
More  than  10  years  ago  Rep.  Henry  Reuss 
of  Wisconsin  published  an  article  in  The 
New  York  Times  magazine  in  which  he  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  an  ombudsman  office 
within  the  legislative  branch  which  would 
take  in  grievances  and  deal  with  them,  utiliz- 
ing a  staff  that  included  experts  in  various 
agency  activities.  That  still  sounds  like  an 
Idea  worth  considering. 

Another  possibility  is  for  the  executive 
branch  to  get  serious  about  this  problem 
and  designate  someone,  possibly  even  the  vice 
president,  as  one  with  the  status  and  au- 
thority to  solve  problems  and  analyze  com- 
plaint patterns  for  correction  of  policy  or 
management  where  needed. 

Still  another  course  might  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  agency  liaison  offices,  so  that  com- 
plaints would  go  directly  to  agency  officials 
who  handle  problems.  This  might  remove  a 
level  of  insulation  and  force  more  immediate 
attention.  Another  idea  is  establishment  of 
regional  complaint  centers  where  citizens 
could  receive  needed  assistance  in  a  hurry. 

Congress  also  could  force  the  administra- 
tion to  pay  more  attention  to  the  liaison 
casework  problem  by  requiring  agencies  to 
isolate  budgets  for  this  function,  and  report 
annually  on  the  volume  and  nature  of  com- 
plaints received. 

Casework  may,  at  first  glance,  appear  to  be 
a  minor  problem.  But  rising  frustration  with 
Congress  and  its  inability  to  act,  and  with 
executive  agencies  and  their  often  remote  and 
unresponsive  performance,  contributes  much 
to  public  cynicism  about  government.  And 
that  cynicism,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
growing  much  too  fast  for  the  country's 
good. 


THE  FOSTER  GRANDPARENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  a  letter  written 
by  Clarice  Warren,  project  director  for 
Oregon's  Foster  Grandi>arent  program, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  that 
her  support  for  the  worthy  efforts  of 
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foster  grandparents  at  Salem's  Fairvlew 
Hospital  deserves  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faihview  Hosfital  and 

Trainimg  Centeb. 
Salem.Oreg.,  June  10,  1975. 
Senator  Robert  Pack  wood, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatok  Packwood:  According  to 
the  May  27,  1975  Economic  Opportunity  Re- 
port, Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  (D.  Mo.)  con- 
siders "the  ACTION  volunteer  service  agency 
programs  for  the  elderly  are  a  'natlozud 
fraud'  becaujM  bo  few  people  benefit  from 
them."  I  beg  to  differ. 

The  sixty-two  (62)  foster  grandparents 
assigned  to  Falrview  Hospital  and  Training 
Center  have  benefited  greatly  by  the  Poster 
Grandparent  Program  by  giving  them  addi- 
tional Income  as  weU  as  for  many  of  them 
a  reason  for  Uvlng.  It  also  benefits  104  re^- 
dents  of  Falrvlew's  who  have  little  or  no  con- 
tact with  their  families.  The  benefits  for  all 
concerned  are  enormous. 

Although  I  am  now  a  Foster  Grandparent 
Project  Director.  I  was  the  Volunteer  Service 
Coordinator  for  Fairvlew  for  eight  yettrs  and 
since  the  inception  of  the  program  In  1967.  I 
have  considered  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program  the  best  federal  program  Fairvlew 
has  ever  been  privileged  to  be  awarded. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  of  the  value  of  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Programs,  please  visit 
a  project  area. 

Respectfully. 

Clahice  Wasren, 
Project  Director, 
Foster  Grandparent  Program . 


FARM  MACHINERY  PARTS  PRICES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  1 
have  been  urging  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  expand  its  study  of  in- 
creases in  new  farm  machinery  prices  to 
include  machinery  parts  as  well. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  been  hit 
the  hardest  by  inflation  and  corporate 
profit  gouging  of  any  of  the  Nation's  In- 
dustries. Unfortunately,  our  farm  econ- 
omy Is  the  least  able  to  withstand  dra- 
matic cost  increases  simply  because 
farmers  and  ranchers  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  being  able  to  set  the  prices  for 
which  they  sell  their  commodities. 

I  received  a  letter  recently  from  Mrs. 
Harry  Jones  of  Hartford,  S.  Dak.  This 
letter  explains  very  clearly  why  ma- 
chinery parts  should  be  included  in  the 
Council's  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  facts  in 
Mrs.  Jones'  letter,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks.  I  also  request 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
William  Simon  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.\BTFORD,  S.  Dak., 

July  11, 1975. 

Dear  Senator  Abovrezk  :  Mr.  Jones  had  to 
buy  a  new  conveyor  chain  for  the  grain 
combine  this  week.  "When  the  counter  man 
told  him  the  price  of  it,  the  customer  next 
In  line  asked  the  man  to  check  that  price 
again  because  he  had  paid  $73  for  the  same 
Item  last  year.  The  clerk  did  so  and  con- 
nrmed  the  present  price — $194.05. 


W«  MM  not  marginal  farmers,   but   w» 
can't  stand  this  much  longer. 
Sincerely, 

Un.  Haut  Jones. 

July  3,  1975. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  SmoK, 

Secretmry  of  the  Treasury,  15th  Street  and 
Pentuylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dsak  Mr.  Secrrart:  I  understand  that 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  is 
now  studying  the  dramatic  increases  in  the 
cost  of  farm  machinery. 

First,  I  applaud  the  Council  for  under- 
taking this  investigation.  The  dramatic  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  farm  machinery — 
22  per  cent  in  the  past  year— certainly  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  this  study. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
could  advise  me  of  the  specific  scope  of  the 
study,  the  work  now  in  progress,  the  work 
possibly  completed,  and  the  projected  com- 
pletion date  of  the  study.  I  would  also  ai^re- 
clate  periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
investigation. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  CouncU  to  also 
look  into  the  simUar  price  jumps  affecting 
farm  machinery  parts. 

Your  prompt   attention   on  this   request 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

James  Abourezk. 

U.S.  Senate. 


MINNESOTA'S  SUCCESS  IN  HELPING 
LOCALITIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress and  the  country  struggle  for  solu- 
tions to  the  vast  number  of  problems 
facing  us — energy,  destruction  of  the  en- 
vironment, crisis  in  the  cities,  and  an 
economy  wallowing  in  recession — It  is 
often  helpful  to  look  inward,  to  the 
States  of  this  Nation,  for  examples  that 
may  lead  the  way  to  these  solutions.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
by  Neal  R.  Peirce,  a  well-known  author 
and  political  analyst.  Mr.  Peirce  describes 
how  my  State  of  Minnesota  has  come  to 
grips  with  many  of  the  problems  facing 
our  Nation. 

Through  tax  reform  that  has  ended 
local  reliance  and  dependency  on  the 
burdensome  property  tax,  and  with  the 
recognition  that  all  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple and  State  are  interrelated,  Minne- 
sota has  made  great  strides  toward  so- 
cial equality,  enhancing  good  local  pol- 
icymaking, and  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. The  State  of  Minnesota  Is  a  prime 
example  to  look  to  as  we  seek  answers  to 
the  same  questions  on  the  national  level. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Mr.  Peirce  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Minnesota's  Success  in  Helping  LocALtriEs 
(By  Neal  R.  Peirce) 

Washington.— "Success  stories"  in  Ameri- 
can government  seem  all  too  rare  in  these 
days  of  runaway  problems  and  deep  citizen 
disillusionment  about  the  whole  pubUc  proc- 
ess. But  in  the  proud,  vital  state  of  Minne- 
sota, one  of  the  most  perplexing  issues  of 
the  times — how  states  can  make  their  local- 
ities effective  and  responsive  units  of  gov- 
ernment— is  being  addressed  In  a  way  that 
could  be  a  model  for  the  whole  nation. 

The  theme  of  what  states  can  do  for  their 
cities  was  the  official  theme  of  the  recent 
National  Governors'  Conference  in  New  Or- 
laana.  But  aside  from  mildly  productive  aes- 


slons  on  state-local  finances  and  land  use, 
the  governors  did  Uttle  more  than  show  how 
deeply  split  they  were  on  energy  and  other 
national  issues.  They  would  have  done  better 
to  desert  their  barren  arguments  and  opu- 
lent corporate-financed  parties  to  travel  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  up  the  Mississippi  to  see 
how  one  state  is  really  coming  to  grips  with 
Its  problems. 

The  "secret"  of  Minnesota's  success  rests 
on  a  combination  of  factors — a  long  tradition 
of  "open"  politics,  a  feeling  that  citizens 
rather  than  special  interests  control  govern- 
ment, a  healthy  and  diversified  economy  and 
a  habit  of  common-sense  approaches  to  prob- 
lems that  wotUd  ensnare  many  states  in  emo- 
tional and  needless  controversy. 

But  the  iieart  of  Minnesota's  approach  is 
one  that  even  less  happily  endowed  states 
should  take  note  of:  namely,  that  taxes  and 
problems  of  social  equality,  metropoliUn 
and  small-town  concerns  and  the  pi'otectlon 
of  the  environment  are  all  Intimately  re- 
lated and  that  no  policy  area  can  be  dealt 
with  effectively  without  close  attention  to 
the  others. 

The  showcase  reform  of  modem  Minne- 
sota— a  1971  tax-reform  bUl  that  completely 
K vamped  school  fijianclng — is  a  case  In 
point.  Tlirough  dramatically  increased  state 
aid  to  local  schools,  with  the  biggest  help 
for  poorer  school  distrlcte,  the  state  made  a 
massive  step  toward  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

A  second  objective  was  to  reduce  reliance 
on  what  Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  calls  the 
"most  obnoxious"  of  all  taxes — the  local 
property  tax,  which  extracts  money  from  a 
citizen  whether  he's  employed  or  unem- 
ployed, having  a  good  or  bad  year.  The  1971 
bill  rolled  back  property  taxes,  replacing  tha 
revenue  with  state  aid  from  an  increased, 
sharply  graduated  income  tax.  "We  think 
the  income  tax  Is  the  fairest,  and  that's  why 
we  rely  on  It  so  heavily,"  according  to  Ander- 
son. "We  wotUd  Just  be  lost  without  it." 

Despite  the  recession,  for  instance,  the 
state  budget  for  the  1975-77  blennlum  in- 
cludes $360  mUUon  in  increased  aid  for  local 
schools — financed  largely  through  the  in- 
come tax.  Minnesotan's  must  stUl  pay  a  local 
property  tax,  but  it  was  reduced  by  as  much 
as  one-third  through  the  1971  reform.  The 
state  also  imposed  a  ceiling  of  6  percent  on 
annual  increftses  m  local  spending  from 
property  taxes  and  state  aids.  There  are  some 
loopholes  in  the  celling  which  have  permitted 
average  property  taxes  to  rise  10.8  percent 
this  year  in  the  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul  area 
and  significantly  elsewhere  in  Minnesota.  But 
while  inflation  has  made  It  hard  to  keep  the 
celling  on  spending  at  least  property  taxes 
no  longer  Increased  at  the  astronomical  rate 
of  1969  to  1971. 

The  property-tax  lid  can  be  seen  as  a 
strict  limit  on  local  governments.  There  is  a 
loophole  which  lets  a  locality  raise  its  taxes 
more  if  its  citizens  agree  In  a  referendum 
(thotigh  such  votes,  were  tried,  have  gen- 
erally failed).  WTiat's  most  Important  Is  that 
the  1971  reform  bill,  together  with  Increased 
general  state  revenue-sharing  for  munici- 
palities, has  relieved  local  governments  and 
their  taxpayers  of  an  exceedingly  heavv 
burden. 

Another  breakthrough  in  state  action  to 
help  localities  was  a  1971  bill  for  the  seven- 
county  Twin  Cities  region  around  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  where  half  the  state's 
people  live.  The  measure  tries  to  relieve  the 
intense  competition  between  localities  for 
office  buUdings,  shopping  centers  or  Indus- 
trial plants.  Just  because  they  enrich  the 
property  tax  base.  Now  40  percent  of  the 
tax  yield  from  any  new  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial property  U  redistributed  to  all  gov- 
ernments in  the  metropolitan  region,  based 
on  population  and  need. 

As  a  resiUt,  localities  no  longer  struggle 
BO  hard  to  attract  high-yield  installations 
that  may  despoU  their  landscape.  They  are 
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more  open  to  accepting  low-  and  medliun- 
Income  bousing  (for  which  the  state  has  a 
major  loan  fund)  and  to  setting  aside  land 
for  parks  and  other  open-space  uses. 

Thus  tax  reforms,  initially  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing social  equality,  end  up  being  vital  en- 
viroiunental  measures.  Minnesota  has  enacted 
many  growth-policy  bills — protection  of  crit- 
ical scenic,  historical  or  cultural  areas,  state 
control  of  power  plant  and  transmission-line 
sitings,  a  scemc  and  wild-rivers  bill,  manda- 
tory environmental-Impact  statements  for 
big  housing  or  industrial  projects  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  state  aid  to  regional 
councils  and  local  govemuients  to  let  them 
do  their  own  land-use  planning  in  the  con- 
text of  a  statewide  plan. 

But  in  the  words  of  State  Finance  direc- 
tor Oerald  Chrlstenson,  using  the  state's 
power  to  protect  the  land  and  environment 
"is  whistling  Dixie  unless  you  have  tax 
reform." 

Outside  the  tax  field,  Minnesota's  most 
innovative  measure  in  helping  local  govern- 
ments is  the  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil, created  by  the  legislattu-e  in  1967.  The 
council  has  Its  own  tax  base,  gubernatorially 
appointed  board  members,  power  of  review 
over  all  federal  aid  projects  and  control  over 
metropolitan-wide  concerns  like  sewage, 
transit,  airpwrts  and  parks.  Thus  it  is  much 
more  powerful  than  the  loose-knit  councils 
of  governments  operating  around  the  nation. 

Now  the  council  wants  the  Legislature  to 
approve  Its  ambitious  guided-growth  policy 
for  the  Twin  Cities  area.  The  plan  would 
help  limit  suburban  sprawl  and  preserve 
acenlc  and  farm  areas  by  channeling  growth 
Into  the  established  city  centers  and  a 
limited  number  of  free-standing  satellite- 
growth  centers.  The  zoning  plans  of  munici- 
palities would  have  to  dovetail  with  the  met- 
ropolitan-wide plan.  Predictably,  some  of  the 
new,  fast-growing  suburbs  have  voiced  hot 
opposition. 

The  assertive  role  Minnesota's  state  gov- 
ernment has  taken  in  tax  and  land-use  policy 
looks  In  one  way  like  a  "steal"  of  local 
autonomy.  There's  always  a  danger  that  arbi- 
trary state  action  can  have  negative  results, 
not  the  positive  ones  hoped  for.  But  by 
relieving  localities  of  oppressive  property 
taxes  and  giving  them  the  money  and  tech- 
nical advice  they  need  to  plan  well,  Minne- 
sota may  be  doing  more  to  enhance  good 
local  policy  making,  and  guaranteeing  all  Its 
citizens  a  hopeful  future  in  a  decent  physical 
environment,  than  any  other  state  In  the 
iinion. 


ISRAEL  PUTNAM 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly  recently 
passed  a  resolution  commemorating 
Israel  Putnam,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
gallant  leaders  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  Connecticut  legislators  not 
only  pay  tribute  to  his  great  accomplish- 
ments, but  also  suggest  a  way  to  give 
Putnam  national  recognition  for  his 
contribution  to  Cormecticut  and  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

RESOLtrriOK   COMMBMOiLATING    ISR&EL   PtTNAM 


by  this  Assembly: 
Israel  Putnam  was  one  of  Amer- 
outstanding  patriots  and  a  dls- 
citizen  of  Connecticut;  and 
two  hundred  years  ago  he  left  his 
Connecticut  field  and  rushed  to 
his  country's  call  at  Lexington; 


Resolved 

Whereas, 
lea's  moet 
tlnguished 

Whereas, 
plow  In  a 
respond  to 
and 

Whereas,  from  Connecticut  farmer  to  M» 


Jor  General,  Israel  Putnam  exhibited  striking 
courage  and  character  that  had  a  marked 
Influence  on  the  history  and  fortunes  of  our 
struggling  nation;  and 

Whereas,  General  Washington  and  leading 
military  officers  thought  higher  of  Israel  Put- 
nam than  any  other  man  in  the  Army;  and 

Whereas,  Israel  Putnam  became  one  of  four 
original  Majors  General  In  our  Continental 
Army  and  was  the  only  one  of  that  grade 
to  serve  throughout  the  war;  and 

Whereas,  historians  tell  us  no  man  was 
ever  obeyed  with  more  strictness  or  was  more 
loved  and  admired  by  his  troops;  and 

Whereas,  Israel  F*utnam  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  community  affairs,  having  twice 
been  elected  selectman  in  the  town  of 
Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  and  as  a  local  citi- 
zen and  Innkeeper,  he  was  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem;   and 

Whereas.  Israel  Putnam's  efforts  on  be- 
half of  Connecticut  during  the  Revolution 
prompted  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  appro- 
priate $10,000  In  1888  to  erect  an  equestrian 
statue  of  him  In  Brooklyn  Center; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
United  States  Postal  Commission  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  Israel  Putnam. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  clerks  of 
the  Senate  and  House  cause  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  U.S.  Senator  Abraham 
A.  Rlblcoff,  U.S.  Senator  Lowell  P.  Welcker, 
US.  Representative  Christopher  Dodd,  Mr. 
Steven  Dahanos  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
and  to  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Bell  of  the  Brooklyn, 
Connecticut  Bicentennial  Committee. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT'S  RECORD 
ON  HEALTH  MATTERS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  goal  of  any  Federal  health  plan 
should  be  to  assure  that  no  American 
family  is  barred  from  adequate  care,  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  pay.  Republican 
leader,  Hugh  Scott,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  better  health  care  since  his 
early  days  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  as  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  applaud  this  active  interest. 

Senator  Scott  is  the  author  of  a  major 
health  insurance  bill  designed  to  assure 
the  availability  of  essential  health  serv- 
ices for  all  Americans.  He  has  also  sup- 
ported efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pre- 
scription drugs  to  consimiers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Scott's  record  on  health 
matters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sfnator  Hugh  Scott's  Record  on  Heai.ih 
Matters 

health 94th  congress 

Legislation 

S.  451 — a  bill  to  amend  Title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
under  part  B  of  Medicare  for  routine  ex- 
foliative cytology  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of 
uterine  cancer. 

S.  1163 — a  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  Title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services. 

S.  1454 — a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

S.  1619 — a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams for  sickle  cell  anemia. 

S.  Con.  Res.  11 — a  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  as  a  national  policy  that  all  citizens 
have  the  right  to  live  and  work  In  a  barrier- 
free  environment. 


Amendment  to  H.R.  4222  to  strengthen  the 
school  lunch  and  chUd  nutrition  program. 

health 93D    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  667— a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  for  unnecessary  medical  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiation. 

S.  1451 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure of  ingredients  on  the  labels  of  all 
foods. 

S.  2513 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  adding  a  new  title  thereto  which  will 
provide  insurance  against  the  costs  of  cata- 
strophic Illness  by  replacing  the  medicaid 
program  with  a  Federal  medical  assistance 
plan  for  low  income  people,  and  by  adding  a 
new  title  XV  thereto  which  will  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  availability,  through  pri- 
vate insurance  at  reasonable  premium 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2756 — a  bill  to  provide  health  care  in- 
surance for  people  of  the  United  States  and 
to  improve  the  availability  of  health  care 
services. 

S.  2801 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Food.  Drug, 
aiid  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  safe  vita- 
mins and  minerals. 

S.  2854 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a 
national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.J.  Res.  80 — a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month." 

Amendment  #1880  to  S.  3585 — to  amend 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  re- 
spect to  safe  vitamins  and  minerals. 

HEALTH 93D    CONGRESS 

Votes 

Voted  for  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

Voted  for  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion 
Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Veterans  Drug,  Alcohol  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1973. 
Amendment  to  authorize  an  additional  $100 
million  for  special  rural  area  grants  through 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Voted  for  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion and  Resources  Devel<^ment  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sys- 
tems Development  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendments  to  appropriate 
$100.3  million  for  regional  medical  programs, 
Hill-Burton,  health  manpower  programs  and 
biomedical  research. 

Voted  for  Public  Health  Service  Act  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  adjust  the  value 
of  food  stamp  allotments  to  reflect  changes 
in  food  prices. 

Voted  for  Agricultural-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  Appropriation  Act  of 
1974. 

Voted  for  Amendments  of  1973  to  Federal 
Law  Relating  to  Explosives. 

Voted  for  Child  Abuse  Protection  and 
Treatment  Act. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Medical  Service  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  National  Research  Service 
Awards  and  Protection  of  Human  Subjects 
Act. 

Voted  for  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  automatic 
adjustment  in  Federal  reimbursement  as- 
sistance rates  in  future  years  to  both  the 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  programs. 

Voted  for  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act  Amendments. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  cover  certain 
maintenance  drugs  on  an  outpatient  basis 
under  part  A  of  medicare. 
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Voted  for  amendment  to  maintain  existing 
Federal  standards  for  child  day  care  pro- 
grams. 

Voted  for  Health  Maintenance  Organlza- 
I  ion  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  National  Cancer  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  permit  health 
iii.-inrers  a  role  in  the  national  No-Fault  auto 
insurance  system. 

Voted  for  Health  Services  Research,  Health 
.sti>clstics,  and  Medical  Libraries  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Amendments. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  substitute 
language  for  the  definition  of  "purpose  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  health"  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  chlorine  in  drinking  and 
waste  water. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Chl(»rine  Allocation 
Art  of  1974. 

Voted  for  National  Research  Act. 

Voted  for  Public  Service  Act  amendments. 

Voted  for  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  amend- 
ments. 

Voted  for  Departments  of  La5>or  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  bill. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  that  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  continue  to 
regulate  vitamins  and  minerals  as  foods. 

Voted  for  Health  Manpower  and  Shortage 
Area  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  Tran.sportatlon  .Safety  Act  of 
1974. 

Voted  for  amendment  calling  for  $5.7  mil- 
lion for  purposes  of  alcohol  and  dn<g  abuse 
education. 

Voted  for  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1974. 

Voted  for  National  Health  Planning  and 
Develc^ment  and  Health  Facilities  Assistance 
.•\ct. 

Voted  for  Departmenus  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  bill. 


POST  CARD  VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  been  con- 
sidering legislation  to  provide  voter  regis- 
tration by  mail. 

Significantly,  since  the  time  I  first  in- 
troduced such  legislation  in  1971,  there 
has  been  a  steady  accumulation  of  sup- 
port. When  the  legislation  was  first  in- 
troduced, only  one  State,  Texas,  had  a 
registration-by-mail  program.  Since  that 
time,  five  other  States  have  adopted  reg- 
Istration-by-mail  programs.  California 
and  New  York  are  on  the  brink  of  adopt- 
ing registration-by-mail  programs. 

Tliere  are  other  signs  which  indicate  a 
growing  approval  of  the  registration-by- 
mail  program — not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  51  cosponsors  joined  me  in 
introducing  reglstration-by-mail  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  of  S.  1177  on  March  13. 
1975.  The  committee  continues  to  receive 
communications  from  various  organiza- 
tions in  the  country  which  support  S. 
1177.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
the  National  Education  Association  are 
ju.st  a  couple  of  examples. 

At  the  37th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Commimications  Workers  of  America 
they,  too,  passed  a  resolution  endorsing 
early  enactment  of  post  card  voter  regis- 
tration as  an  important  step  toward  in- 
creasing the  participation  in  voting  to 
millions  of  eligible  Americans.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POST  Card  Voteb  Registration 

During  the  November  1974  Congressional 
elections,  only  38%  of  the  141  million  Amer- 
icans who  were  eligible  to  vote  actually 
turned  out  at  the  polls. 

This  was  the  poorest  showing  in  an  off-year 
election  since  1942.  At  that  time  millions 
of  potential  voters  were  in  service  and  mil- 
lions of  defense  workers  were  moving  about 
the  country.  The  record  for  presidential  elec- 
tions evidences  the  same  decline,  64 '7  in  1964 
to  55  V  in  1972.  By  contrast,  in  Western 
Europe,  average  participation  in  national 
elections  la  about  84';, . 

Much  of  this  lack  of  participation  in  fed- 
eral elections  has  arisen  from  the  outmoded 
voter  registration  requirements  in  existence 
in  many  of  our  States.  For  example,  in  recent 
elections  the  registration  period  in  10  States 
closed  more  than  30  days  before  the  election 
itself  took  place,  well  before  the  period  of 
peak  interest  in  such  a  contest  for  political 
office.  In  addition,  eligible  voters  have  been 
frustrated  from  registering  because  registra- 
tion places  in  many  States  are  open  only 
from  U  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, a  time  when  most  adults  are  working. 

Recognizing  these  and  other  problems,  the 
Senate  in  May  of  1973  overwhelmingly 
aproved  by  a  vote  of  57  to  37  legislation  that 
CWA  strongly  supported  allowing  registra- 
tion for  national  elections  by  postcard. 

The  defeat  of  that  bill  in  the  House  in 
1974  was  Ill-advised  becau.se  voter  registra- 
tion by  postcard  has  been  tried;  and  it  works. 
In  the  three  States — Minnesota,  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey — where  postcard  registration 
has  been  adopted  it  has  produced  more 
registration  and  more  participation  on  elec- 
tion day.  The  performance  of  postcard  voter 
registration  at  the  State  level  makes  an  even 
more  compelling  case  for  adoption  as  a  na- 
tional law. 

To  correct  the  inequities  that  continue  to 
keep  millions  of  eligible  Americans  from 
voting.  CWA  supports  legislation  calling  for 
enactment  of  postcard  voter  registration  that 
has  been  introduced  again  in  the  94tli  Con- 
gress. 

The  legislation  proposed  would : 

1.  Establish  a  Federal  Voter  Registration 
Administration  that  would  be  empowered  to 
utilize  census  records  to  notify  all  eligible 
voters  of  their  right  to  vote. 

2.  Allow  for  a  national  system  of  postcard 
voter  registration  by  having  that  Admin- 
istration, on  the  basis  of  census  records,  mail 
blank  registration  forms  to  every  household 
and  address  in  the  country  so  that  anyone 
living  at  the  address.  If  qualified  to  vote, 
could  fill  out  such  a  postcard,  mall  it  to  the 
local  registrar  and  thus  be  duly  registered 
without  h.tviikg  to  travel,  in  some  cases,  long 
di.stance.'i  to  register  to  vote. 

3.  ElimiiiHie  varying  State  residency  re- 
quirements by  setting  uniform  30-day  resi- 
dency requirement  for  registering  and  voting 
in  Federal  elections. 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  this  37th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  endorse  early  enactment  of  post- 
card voter  registration  as  an  important  step 
toward  increasing  tlie  participation  in  voting 
to  millions  of  eligible  Americans. 


SENATOR  LEAHY'S  REPORT  ON 
TRIP  TO  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  appeared  ear- 
lier this  week  in  one  of  Vermont's  leading 
newspapers,  the  Times-Argus. 

It  quite  rightfully  commended  my  di.';- 
tlngulshed  colleague  from  Vermont  for 
his  personal  report  to  Vermonters  on  the 


trip  which  he  and  13  other  Senators 
made  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I,  too,  com- 
mend Senator  Leahy  for  this  action,  and 
particularly  for  his  helpful  comments 
on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  Record.  I  might  also  add  that 
despite  the  editorial  comments  on  when 
such  reports  were  last  made  by  a  Ver- 
mont Member  of  Congress.  I  have  on  at 
least  20  occasions  in  talks  to  Vermont 
groups  this  year  reported  directly  to 
them  on  my  own  foreign  travels  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Senate  to  tlie  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  The  voters  are  en- 
titled to  such  reports,  and.  as  the  edito- 
rial states,  these  rep>orts  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  criticism  so  often  heard 
about  so-called  congressional  junkets. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Times-Argus  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REccKn, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Lfahy's  Report 

Sen.  Leahy  performed  a  valuable  servite 
for  his  constituents  when  he  came  back 
home  Monday  to  report  personally  on  his 
recent  trip  with  13  other  Senators  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Leahy  pre.sented  to  the  State  House  pre,s8 
corps  an  informative  synopsis  of  his  tiip 
which  is  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that 
a  Vermont  Senator  has  taken  the  time  tu 
try  lo  inform  voters  about  a  foreign  trip 
and  the  items  that  were  discussed.  The  last 
such  report  that  immediately  comes  to  minU 
was  in  January  1966  when  Sens.  Aiken  and 
Mansfield  released  copies  of  a  trip  to  some 
30  world  capitals  at  President  Johnson's 
requeist  to  discuss  Vietnam.  That  report 
called  "Vietnam  Shadow  and  Substance"  wii.-t 
the  first  public  warning  of  the  open  ended 
nature  of  the  Vietnam  commitment. 

Senator  Leahy's  report  wasn't  as  dismal, 
but  It  did  contain  some  matters  of  intense 
interest  to  Vermonters — the  impending  S»)- 
vlet  grain  deal,  and  the  negotiating  over  the 
so-called  Jackson  Amendment. 

Leahy  said  he  told  the  Russians  that  they 
are  obligated  to  live  up  to  a  1973  agreement 
to  share  with  the  United  States  crop  inlor- 
mation,  and  that  if  another  Soviet  grain  deal 
takes  place  he  didn't  think  It  would  adversely 
affect  Vermont'.s  dairy  farmers,  nor  con- 
sumers' pocketbooks.  His  comments  regard- 
ing Jackson  Amendment  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  state's  machine  tool  Industry 
which  depends  heavily  on  export  markets  in 
the  Eastern  Bloc  countries.  Under  current 
law  U.S.  trade  credits  are  barred  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  long  as  it  prohibits  the 
right  of  free  emigration  of  Jews.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  Jackson  Amendment  lust 
year  Jewish  emigration  has  slowed  down, 
and  now  Sens.  Riblcoff  and  Javits,  two  strong 
proponents  of  the  Jackson  amendment,  uill 
move  to  modify  its  provisions. 

This  important  foreign  policy  development 
has  a  dii'ect  bearing  on  Vermont's  economy, 
and  it  was  good  news  that  some  conunoa 
sense  is  at  last  prevailing  on  this  issue. 

Senator  Leahy  also  provided  as  an  appendix 
to  his  report  Sen.  Humphrey's  opening  state- 
ment to  the  Russians,  and  Soviet  Delegate 
Suslov's  response. 

If  more  members  of  Congress  would  take 
the  time  to  explain  their  foreign  tra\cls, 
which  on  the  whole  are  useful  and  beneficial, 
then  there  might  not  be  as  mvich  critldsra 
heard  about  congresalonal  Junkets, 


EMERGENCY  ALLOCATIONS  ACT 

Ml'.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  the 
Senate  has  just  pas."5ed  a  bill  to  extend 
tlie  Emergency  Allocations  Act;   if  the 


House  passes  similar  leeislation.  there 
will  be  no  doubt  be  another  confrontation 
between  Congress  and  the  White  House. 
The  nature  of  that  confrontation  was 
anticipated    In    testimony    that   Ralph 
Nader  and  Gary  Deloss  gave  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  11. 
The  President  continues  to  attempt  to 
mislead  the  American  people  about  the 
impact  of  oil  price  decontrol,  when  he 
knows  that  the  real  costs  of  decontrol 
far  exceed  any  Increase  in  retail  gas 
prices.    Nader's   statement    clearly   de- 
scribed this  cost — it  is  not  only  75-  or  80- 
cents-per-gallon  gasoline,  but  in  jobs,  in 
accelerated  inflation,  and  in  the  loss  of 
any  public  interest  considerations  in  our 
energy  policy  planning.  The  House  bill 
also  rolls  back  the  ceiling  price  of  crude 
oil  to  $7.50  and  $8.50  v/hich.  while  high 
at  least  restores  the  principle  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  politics  of  oil  prices. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  last  paragraph.  Domestic  oil  com- 
panies play  a  major  role  in  maintaining 
the  OPEC  price  level.  Now  their  argu- 
ments for  a  single  price  for  all  fuels, 
pegged  at  the  OPEC  level,  threatens  to 
gain  support  in  the  Congress.  This  would 
be  the  final  capitulation  to  big  oil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Ralph  Nader  and  Garry 
Deloss  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Rau>h  Naber  and  Garry  Deloss 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
>pportunlty  to  testify  here  today. 

The  subject  of  this  hearing  is  the  need  for 
[Congress  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Some  spokesmen  for 
;he  oil  Industry  and  the  White  House  have 
luggested  that  we  should  allow  this  act  to 
(xplpe  because  the  "emergency"  in  the  title 
)f  the  act  was  the  oil  embargo,  which  Is  far 
>ehlnd  us. 

Contrary  to  this  self  serving  assertion  by 

he  oil  industry  and  its  servants  In  the  White 

louse,    however,    two    emergencies    remain 

fhlch  reqmre  contlnviatlon  of  the  govem- 

:  Qent  regulation  of  the  oil  industry  provided 

1  ly  the  Allocation  Act. 

The  first  continuing  emergency  which  re- 
I  [uires  government  action  Is  the  antl-com- 
;  letltlve  appetite  of  the  major  oil  companies. 
'  Ve  should  not  forget  that  It  was  the  fuel 
!  hortages  Imposed  on  the  Independent  seg- 
1  lents  of  the  oil  industry  and  their  customers 
1  y  the  major  oil  companies  In  1972,  and  the 
1  allure  of  a  remedial  voluntary  allocation 
]  rogram  In  1973,  which  led  the  Senate  to  pass 
1  he  original  allocation  act  In  June,  1973,  over 
1  hree  months  before  the  October  War  and 
1  he  oil  embeu^o. 

If  the  Allocation  Act  Is  allowed  to  expire, 
1  tie  major  oil  companies  will  be  free  to  re- 
tume  their  historical  policy  of  suppressing 
c  smpetltlon.  This  antl-competitlve  policy  has 
1  een  described  to  many  congressional  com- 
1  ilttees.  Including  this  one,  by  Its  victims  In 
t  ie  refining  and  marketing  segments  of  the 
<  II  industry. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Allocation  Act. 
t  le  tendency  of  the  major  Integrated  oU 
t  smpanles  to  squeeze  out  competition  at  the 
r  [fining  and  marketing  levels  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry  has  been  Intensified  by  the  loes  of 
8  >me  profit  taking  opportunities  In  the  pro- 
t  uctlon  and  traooportAtion  of  foreign  oil. 
"I  be  recent  decline  of  gasoline  inventories 
<1  iirlng  a  period  of  peak  demand,  In  spite  of 
•  tcess  reflnary  capacity  and  unlimited  sup- 
p  lies  of  crude  oil,  U  a  symptom  of  thla  antl- 
CMapetltlve  lu^e.  The  decline  in  gasolin« 
8  »cks  ensures  the  reduced  availability  of 


surplus  gasoUne  from  major  refiners  which 
many  Uidependeut  marketers  depend  upon. 
With  less  gasoline  available,  the  Independ- 
ent marketers  are  less  likely  to  engage  In 
competitive  price  cutting,  since  they  don't 
have  the  extra  gasoline  to  sell  which  makes 
price  cutting  a  profitable  competitive  busi- 
ness practice. 

lu  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  need  for 
the  AUocatlon  Act  to  prevent  antl-competi- 
tlve BcUons  by  the  major  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies. It  is  clear  that  ultimately  the  best  in- 
surance agalns  antl-competitlve  behavior  is 
a  CMnpeutively  structured  industry.  Hence 
the  Allocation  Acfs  protection  against  the 
antl-competitlve  policies  of  Big  Oil  can  be 
discarded  only  after  the  oil  industry  Is  legis- 
latively restructured,  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically. Into  competitive  elements.  Until  ap- 
propriate legislation,  such  as  that  proposed 
by  Senator  Abourezk  in  S.  489  and  S  756  Is 
enacted,  the  need  for  the  pro-competltlve 
protections  of  the  Allocation  Act  will  per- 
sist. "^ 

The  second  continuing  "emergency"  which 
requires  extension  of  the  Allocation  Act  Is 
the  cartel  pricing  of  oil  In  the  world  market. 
The  OPEC  cartel  not  only  persists.  It  has 
announced  that  It  wiU  raise  its  oil  pric» 
again  this  fall.  If  the  Allocation  Act  and  Its 
authority  to  control  the  price  of  domestic 
oil  expires,  the  price  of  all  of  our  domestic 
oil  production  will  rise  to  the  OPEC  oil  price 
followed  by  the  prices  of  natural  gas  and 
coal,  with  disastrous  consequences  for  our 
precarious    economy. 

The  prospective  economic  conseqviences  of 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil  were  well  de- 
scribed by  Chairman  Dlngell  In  the  analyses 
which  he  released  on  July  2.  Other  recent 
analyses  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  raise  similar  warn- 
ing flags.  It's  Interesting  to  note  that  spokes- 
men for  the  oU  Industry  and  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration also  acknowledge  prospective 
economic  Impacts  due  to  decontrol  but  pre- 
fer to  describe  these  Impacts  In  terms  of 
additional  cents  per  gallon  of  gasoline.  This 
Is  a  prime  example  of  the  specious  rhetoric 
on  energy  policy  propagated  by  the  Ford- 
Exxon  axis. 

Expressing  the  Impact  of  oil  prices  in- 
creases m  cents  per  gallon  appears  at  first 
glance  to  be  a  reasonable  vehicle  for  convey- 
ing to  the  general  public  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  decontrol  In  terms  which  the  lay- 
person can  comprehend.  Focusing  attention 
on  the  price  of  gasoline.  Is  deceptive,  none- 
theless, because  the  prices  of  other  petroleum 
products,  natiu^  gas,  and  coal  wUl  also  rise 
when  the  price  of  crude  oU  rises.  Moreover, 
the  Increased  fuel  prices  wUl  Increase  the 
prices  of  most  goods  and  services  In  the 
economy,  probably  by  a  factor  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  times  greater  than  the  fuel  price 
Increases,  given  the  Ukelihood  of  a  "ripple 
effect." 

It  Is  the  latter  kind  of  analysis  which  must 
be  thrust  in  front  of  policy  makers  and  the 
public  to  offset  the  Intentionally  deceptive 
use  of  gasoline  prices  as  an  Index  of  the  Im- 
pact of  decontrol.  The  Impact  of  decontrol 
can  be  explained  to  the  public  In  other  terms 
which  are  part  of  the  every  day  vocabulary, 
terms  like  Inflation,  recession,  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  auto  sales,  and  housing  starts. 
Expressing  the  prospective  Impact  of  de- 
control of  the  price  of  domestic  oil  In  these 
terms  yields  some  dismaying  projections. 
The  study  prepared  for  this  subcommittee 
predicts  that  the  combination  of  decontrol 
plus  a  three  dollar  Import  tariff  plus  a  $4 
Increase  In  the  OPEC  price  would  have  the 
following  Impacts  by  the  end  of  1976  when 
contrasted  with  a  "base  case"  of  continua- 
tion of  the  »6.25  price  for  old  oil  and  a  $1 
Import  tariff.  Inflation  would  be  exacerbated 
as  the  wholesale  price  Index  rises  13  per- 
cent, the  GNP  would  drop  by  3  percent, 
there  would  be  600,000  more  \memployed 
auto  sales  would  fall  750,000,  or  9  percent! 
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and  housing  starts  would  be  down  120,000  or 
9   percent. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  estimates 
that  immediate  decontrol  plus  a  $2  tariff  plus 
a  $2  Increase  In  the  OPEC  price  would,  by  the 
end  of  1976,  Inflate  prices  by  6.4  percent,  cut 
2.7  percent  from  economic  growth,  cost 
760,000  Jobs,  and  cut  auto  sales  by  800,000 
units.  When  the  Committee  assumed  a  $1 
OPEC  price  lncrea.ss,  the  economic  Impacts 
were,  of  course,  correspondingly  more  nega- 
tive. Price  were  Inflated  7.2  percent,  economic 
growth  fell  3.6  percent,  and  1,000,000  fewer 
Jobs  were  available. 

The  analysis  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  discloses  why  the  so-called 
"compromise"  of  phasing  in  decontrol  over 
a  two  year  period  is  reaUy  no  compromise  In 
terms  of  preserving  our  hopes  for  economic 
recovery.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
analysis  assumed  decontrol  over  two  years,  a 
two  dollar  Import  tariff,  and  a  $2.25  Increase 
In  the  OPEC  oil  price,  contrasted  with  a  basa 
case  of  $5.25  for  old  oil,  a  one  dollar  Import 
tariff,  and  no  increase  In  the  OPEC  price  The 
result  by  the  end  of  1976  was  a  2.4  percent 
hicrease  in  inflation,  a  $21  billion  decline  in 
the  GNP.  and  a  loss  of  500,000  Jobs,  all  of 
which  would  continue  to  worsen  through  1977 
as  the  delayed  Impact  of  gradual  decontrol 
was  felt. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  also  cal- 
culated the  Impact  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  that  might  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
economy  over  the  same  time  period.  It  found 
that  the  negative  effect  of  decontrol  on  eco- 
nomic growth  was  two  and  one-half  times  as 
great  as  the  estimated  positive  effect  of  a 
$15  billion  tax  cut  and  twice  as  large  as  the 
positive  effect  of  accelerating  the  rate  of 
monetary  expansion  to  10  percent.  Hence  de- 
control would  more  than  cancel  out  the  Job- 
creating  Impacts  of  either  the  projected  tax 
cut  or  Increase  in  the  money  supply. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  massive  fiscal  and 
monetary  Initiatives  would  be  required  In 
1976  merely  to  neutralize  the  economic  im- 
pact of  decontrol.  And  stiU  greater  economic 
.stimuli  would  be  needed  to  move  our  econ- 
omy out  of  recession.  Thus  decontrol  would 
be  an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  genuine  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

It's  time  for  this  Congress  to  draw  the  line. 
The  Ford  energy  plan  for  vandalizing  our 
economy  In  pursuit  of  an  energy  Industry 
dream  of  cartel  pricing  of  the  80  percent  of 
our  energy  which  we  derive  from  domestic  oil, 
gas,  and  coal  must  be  stopped.  The  Congress 
should  extend  the  AUocatlon  Act  by  enacting 
HJl.  4035  and  then  override  the  President's 
veto.  When  the  veto  Is  forthcoming,  it  will 
signify  the  Herbert  Hoover  economics  which 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  President  Ford. 
Only  with  this  President,  there  will  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  failure  of  Congress  to  protect 
our  economy  from  a  wrongheaded  policy  dic- 
tated by  the  energy  Industry,  among  the  big- 
gest of  Big  Business. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  HJl. 
4035  only  extends  the  Allocation  Act  through 
the  end  of  1975.  E.xpiratlon  of  the  Act  threat- 
ens oil  Industry  competition  and  the  econ- 
omy Just  as  greatly  In  Decsmber  as  In 
August.  Hence  HJl.  4036  should  have  ex- 
tended the  Allocation  Act  indefinitely.  Since 
HJl.  4035  lacks  this  virtue.  Congress  should 
begUi  looking  beyond  It  to  H.R.  7014,  which 
extends  the  Allocation  Act  Indefinitely. 

The  $7.50  and  $8.50  oil  price  ceilings  In 
H.R.  7014,  while  far  from  an  Ideal  congres- 
sional energy  policy,  are  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  the  Pord-EXXON  plan  for  OPEC 
pricing  of  domestic  oU  and  the  consequent 
economic  impacts  described  earlier.  After  all, 
the  price  of  domestic  oil  averaged  only  $3.40 
In  1972  when  oil  companies  were  already 
eager  to  develop  the  Alaskan  oil  deposits  and 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  once  esti- 
mated that  "the  highest  drUUng  and  flndlng 
rates  would  require  an  Incentive  price  of  $6.69 
by  1986." 
We  shouldn't  hold  otir  breath  while  we  wait 
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for  similar  predictions  of  appropriate  Incen- 
tive prices  by  oil  Industry  or  Administration 
spokesmen.  While  William  Simon  and  others 
suggested  last  year  that  $7  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate long  term  price  for  oil  and  that  $10 
was  an  "emotional"  price,  this  year  they 
:i/oid  defending  a  specific  price.  Instead  they 
make  nebulous  claims  of  the  need  for  capi- 
tal In  the  oil  Industry. 

This  is  a  flexible  concept  which  they  will 
gladly  expand  to  embrace  any  new  OPEC  oil 
price.  Perhaps  other  industries  will  catch  on 
soon  and  begin  arguing  for  the  right  to 
charge  a  monopoly  price  for  their  product  as 
a  means  of  generating  capital. 

Another  defense  offered  for  the  OPEC  pric- 
ing of  domestic  oil  has  been  the  need  to  dis- 
courage oil  consumption  through  higher 
prices.  However,  as  described  earlier,  there  is 
a  limit  to  how  much  of  this  price  rationing 
policy  our  economy  can  bear.  In  fact,  we 
passed  that  limit  In  1974.  Studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  Increased  price  of  oil  in 
1974  Indicate  that  It  Inflated  prices  by  2.6 
percent,  decreased  the  ONP  by  over  $20  bil- 
lion, and  Increased  unemployment  by  over 
one  percent. 

Another  perspective  on  the  merits  of  fur- 
ther price  rationing  can  be  foimd  by  looking 
at  our  annual  payments  for  oil.  They  more 
than  doubled  from  $21  bilUon  in  1973  to  $48 
bUlion  In  1974  and  wUl  reach  $60  billion  In 
1975,  even  without  an  OPEC  price  Increase. 
With  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  plus  only  a  $2 
OPEC  price  rise,  the  average  price  of  oil  would 
rise  further  to  over  $15  and  our  payments  for 
oil  would  Increase  to  $85  billion  in  1976. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Ford  plan  for  additional 
price  rationing  of  oil  through  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  is  a  no  win  policy.  The  only  way 
the  Ford  plan  will  lower  oil  consumption  is 
by  deepening  the  recession  Ijecause  of  its 
massive  Inflationary  bias.  Given  this  pros- 
pect, the  argument  must  shift  from  whether 
to  have  decontrol  to  what  is  an  appropriate 
controlled  price 

The  oil  price  ceilings  In  H.R.  7014  ere  a  step 
in  this  direction.  Moreover,  the  reduction  in 
the  average  price  of  domestic  oil  caused  by 
H.R.  7014's  stabilizing  of  domestic  oil  prices 
would  arrive  just  in  time  to  offset  some  or  all 
of  the  axlverse  economic  Impact  of  the  OPEC 
price  Increase  this  fall.  Thus,  contrary  to 
claims  that  H.R.  7014  is  bad  because  It  would 
encourage  oil  consumption  by  lowering  the 
price  of  oil,  the  average  price  of  imported  and 
domestic  oil  combined  would  remain  stable 
or  rise  slightly. 

Another  reason  that  Congress  should  reject 
the  Ford  plan  for  decontrolling  domestic  en- 
ergy prices  is  that  such  a  policy  constitutes 
an  OPEC-EXXON  price  support  policy.  The 
Big  Oil  companies  are  already  acknowledged 
to  be  the  glue  that  holds  the  OPEC  cartel  to- 
gether. As  Fortune  magazine  reported  In  Its 
May  issue,  the  cartel  depends  upon  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  to  ensure  that  pro- 
duction cutbacks,  needed  to  sustain  cartel 
prices,  are  shared  equitably  among  the  cartel 
members.  If  we  permit  domestic  oil.  gas.  and 
coal  prices  to  be  pegged  to  the  OPEC  oil 
price  rather  than  setting  reasonable  prices 
ourselves,  the  value  of  energy  reserves  In  this 
country  owned  by  the  giant  multinational  oil 
companies  will  rise  by  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  Given  such  an  incentive,  the  oil 
companies  will  hold  the  cartel  together  In 
spite  of  any  destabilizing  tendencies  which 
might  appear  within  the  cartel  over  time.  In 
.sum,  the  Big  Oil  companies  now  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  preserving  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Thank  you. 


REDLINING       CHARGES       .A.G.'MNST 
MORTGAGE  LENDERS  ARE 

LARGELY    SPURIOUS 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  consider  S.  1281,  which  will 
require  mortgage  lenders  to  disclose  by 
census    tract    the    number  and    dollar 


amount  of  mortgage  loans  originated  by 
those  institutions.  A  most  astute  analysis 
of  the  problem  of  the  i?vailabillty  of  mort- 
gage loans  in  older  urban  neighborhoods 
and  the  propriety  of  the  remedies  offered 
In  S.  1281  was  contained  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  Bai-ron's. 

Barron's  characterizes  the  disclosure 
measure  approved  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  as  a  coercive  one  which 
threatens  to  rmi  roug'nshod  over  tradi- 
tional rights  and  values.  The  efforts  to 
confine  thrift  institutions  to  their  own 
backyard  as  would  be  done  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  such  disclosure  legislation, 
would  obstruct  the  flow  of  capital  from 
areas  of  surplus  to  those  of  shortage.  Ac- 
cording to  Barron's,  this  form  of  credit 
rationing  will  inevitably  midermine  man- 
agement's authority  to  make  decisions 
and  pressure  bank  fiduciaries  into  violat- 
ing their  obligations  to  their  depositors 
to  protect  their  funds. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
proponents  of  the  so-called  "redlining" 
legislation  have  produced  remarkably 
little  hard  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  practice.  One  of  the  problems  is  that 
there  Is  scant  agreement  on  just  what 
the  term  means.  The  charges  of  redlining 
have  not  been  documented  by  those  mak- 
ing them  before  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  author  of  the  editorial  laments 
that  although  the  abuses  are  largely  il- 
lusory, the  hazards  of  the  proposed  "re- 
form" are  vei-y  real.  If  enacted  into  law, 
the  legislation  could  have  the  effect  of: 

Inhibiting  the  flow  of  capital  e.ssential 
to  support  vigorous  growth  in  the  Na- 
tion asa  whole; 

Expose  savings  iixstitutions  to  coercion 
to  force  them  to  lend  flxed  quotas  in 
certain  areas;  and 

Cause  savings  institutions  to  breach 
their  primary  obligation  to  depositors  to 
see  that  their  funds  are  safely  and  wisely 
invested. 

Because  of  the  pertinency  to  S.  1281  of 
the  editorial  appearing  in  the  June  23, 
1975.  edition  of  Barron's,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  .being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Barron's.  June  23.  1975] 

Thin  "Redmne" — Charges  Against  Mortgage 

Lenders  Ark  Largely  Spurious 

Savings  bankers  like  to  be  known  as  Mr. 
Nice  Guy — "savings  banks  are  people  banks," 
runs  the  endless  refrain  on  television,  "help- 
ing people  grow. "  Nonetheless,  the  local  thrift 
Institutions  have  never  rated  very  high 
around  here.  Despite  his  dubious  pitch  about 
how  It  pays  to  save  at  the  Bowery  (that  Is, 
if  you  don't  count  the  ravages  of  inflation), 
Joe  DiMaggio  doesn't  get  to  first  base  with 
us,  while  the  spate  of  gifts  lavished  on  un- 
suspecting depositors  in  lieu  of  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  money  merely  underscores  the 
fact  that  there  ain't  no  free  lunch.  Half  a 
decade  ago  ("Pillars  of  the  Community?  ", 
Barron's,  March  16,  1970),  we  chided  New 
York  City's  savings  banks  for  falling  to 
demur  at  the  ravages  of  rent  control,  and. 
in  particular,  the  creeping  destruction  of 
their  neighborhoods  and  the  mounting  haz- 
ard to  their  collateral.  "(They)  pride  them- 
selves on  good  citizenship  .  .  .  love  to  cite 
the  humble  groups  which,  as  their  names- 
Emigrant,  Mechanic's,  Seamen's,  People's — 
suggest,  t  hey  once  sought  to  inspire  with  the 


virtues  of  thrift.  Yet  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing or  protest,  most  have  stood  idly  by  while 
ruthless  politicians  effectively  laid  waste 
their  communities." 

Five  years  have  passed  and  Gotham,  phys- 
ically and  financially,  has  continued  to  de- 
teriorate; yet  the  savings  banks  are  still 
doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand.  Indeed, 
at  what  is  apt  to  be  depositors'  expense,  Mr. 
Nice  Guy — via  a  proposial  to  make  mortgage 
loans  In  substandard  areas  In  exchange  for 
expanded  lending  authority — now  seems  to 
be  working  hand-ln-glove  with  the  tin-cup 
politicos.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, however,  we  are  pleased  to  report 
that  things  are  different.  A  month  ago,  the 
Bay  State's  Conunissloner  of  Banks  Issued  so- 
called  Directives  seeking  to  compel  state- 
chartered  thrift  Institutions  to  disclose,  on 
a  geographical  basis,  their  sources  of  deposits 
and  where  they  make  their  loans.  Aim  of  the 
exercise — which  is  afoot  In  one  form  or  an- 
other In  several  states  and  In  Washington, 
D.C. — is  to  turn  up  statistical  evidence  of 
alleged  "redlining"  (I.e.,  refusal  by  banks  to 
lend  In  certain  places),  presumably  as  a  first 
step  toward  effecting  change.  Last  week  a 
score  of  Massachusetts  savings  and  coopera- 
tive banks.  Including  the  Boston  Five  Cent« 
Savings  Bank,  Provident  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings and  a  number  from  Middlesex  County, 
charging  that  the  official  (Carol  S.  Greeu- 
wald  by  name)  bad  exceeded  her  butbority. 
took  her  to  court. 

Willie  scarcely  the  shot  heard  'round  the 
world  (there  was  no  representation,  for  ex- 
ample, from  either  Lexington  or  Concord), 
the  legal  action — which  seeks  an  injunction, 
both  preliminary  and  permanent,  against  the 
latter-day  Redcoats — comes  as  a  timely  alert. 
According  to  the  complaint,  "on  May  20. 
1975,  In  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bankers  Association,  the  Commis- 
sioner publicly  stated  that  she  expects  to 
accomplish  two  things  from  her  program  of 
disclosure.  'First,  mortgage  funds  may  be 
somewhat  more  available  in  certain  areas 
simply  from  the  political  leverage  created  by 
disclosure.  Second,  If  there  Is  a  redlining 
problem,  we  will  have  some  ba.sis  for  deter- 
mining its  extent  and  for  devising  appropri- 
ate legislation.'  "  Thus,  plaintiffs  charge,  "the 
Commissioner  personally  advocates,  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  financing  proper- 
ties lu  (certain  high-risk  or  depressed) 
areas,  that  certain  banking  Institutions 
which  come  within  her  supervision  be  com- 
peUed  to  grant  mortgage  loans  In  the  areas 
concerned." 

As  a  parade  of  witnesses  recently  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  (headed  by  Wis- 
consin Democrat  William  W.  Proxmlre), 
which  has  Just  approved  a  disclosure  meas- 
ure, that  Is  Indeed  the  coercive  aim.  How- 
ever, In  the  sinister  rush  to  level  home  fi- 
nance, the  federal  bulldozer  (like  that  of  the 
several  states)  threatens  to  run  roughshod 
over  traditional  rights  and  values.  Efforts  to 
confine  thrift  Institutions,  so  to  speak,  to 
their  own  backyards  cannot  fall  to  obstruct 
the  fiow  of  capital  from  areas  of  surplus  to 
those  of  shortage.  Again,  since  the  supply 
of  mortgage  money — notably  lu  a  day-and- 
age  of  recurring  credit  crunch — Is  limited, 
funds  diverted  to  political  channels  lu  effect 
must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  commer- 
cially deserving  borrowers.  Whatever  form 
It  takes,  credit  rationing  will  inevitably  un- 
dermine management's  authority  to  make 
decisions,  and  pressure  fiduciaries  Into  vio- 
lating their  obligations.  And  while  casting 
about  for  scapegoats  In  the  private  sector, 
the  powers-that-be  pointedly  Ignore 
the  destructive  public  policies — rent  con- 
trol, for  one — that  have  done  so  much  to 
turn  the  inner  cities  into  slums.  "No  more 
Mr.  Nice  Guy."  so  the  Massachusetts  bank- 
ers in  effect  have  proclaimed,  and  we  are 
moved  to  applaud.  In  dealing  with  govern- 
ment, nice  guys  finish  last. 

Right  now  the  pressure  is  on  from  coast- 
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to-coast  and  the  box  score  looks  pretty  grim. 
In  lUlnoU,  for  example,  a  comprehensive  dis- 
closure bUl  has  cleared  one  house  of  the  state 
legLslature.  In  California,  where  authorities 
already  collect  lending  statistics  by  Census 
tract,  the  Governor  is  weighing  a  plan  to 
make  the  data  public.  In  Chicago,  a  local 
ordinance  requires  disclosure  by  institutions 
which  want  to  do  business  with  the  city.  In 
New  York,  according  to  press  dispatches  from 
Albany,  "the  majority  leaders  of  the  Legis- 
lature have  agreed  on  the  substance  of  a 
proposal  that  would  permit  savings  banks  to 
offer  checking  accounts  in  return  for  their 
financing  of  a  mortgage  loan  pool  of  up  to 
•3  bliUon  to  aid  allegedly  'redUned'  neigh- 
borhoods and  other  depressed  areas.  Only  in 
Massachusetts,  ^parently,  have  the  embat- 
tled bankers  opted  to  stand  their  ground. 

Tet  this  Is  far  too  significant  an  Issue 
to  go  by  default.  And  for  all  the  sound  and 
fury,  foes  of  "redlining"  have  produced  re- 
markably little  hard  evidence.  As  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Proxmire  Committee 
point  out,  there  Is  scant  agreement  on  just 
what  the  term  means.  Moreover,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  told  the  Committee:  "Evidence  of  In- 
tentional discrimination  against  particular 
areas  has  been  elusive  at  best."  He  cited  the 
case  of  Milwaukee,  where.  In  response  to 
allegations  of  "redlining,"  local  lenders  late 
last  year  set  up  a  kind  of  financial  ombuds- 
man to  Investigate  such  charges.  To  date.  It 
has  received  no  complaints.  Similarly,  vari- 
ous organizations  have  alleged  the  existence 
of  "redlining"  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
charges  which  The  Washington  Post  has 
found  groundless. 

The  abuses.  In  short,  are  largely  Illusory 
(although  mounting  concern  and  caution 
by  mortgage  lenders  about  some  inner  cities 
would  strike  us  as  wholly  justified).  Con- 
trarywlse,  the  hazards  of  the  proposed  "re- 
form" are  very  real.  For  many  reasons  preva- 
lence of  apartment  houses  rather  than 
owner-occupied  dwellings,  age  comi>oeltlon 
of  the  neighborhood  and  the  like — many 
thrift  Institutions  must  go  outside  their 
own  communities  to  find  worthwhile  outlets 
for  their  funds.  As  Arthur  P.  Bums,  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  wrote  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Proxmire,  the  bill  Is  based  on  the 
"unwise  premise  that  local  deposits  should 
be  used  essentially  for  local  credit.  To  Insist 
that  capital  should  not  normally  flow  out  of 
a  lender's  market,"  the  chairman  of  the  Fed 
went  on  to  warn,  "Is  to  risk  Inhibiting  the 
flow  of  capital  essential  to  support  vigorous 
economic  growth  In  the  nation  as  a  whole.' 
On  either  the  state  or  federal  level,  more- 
over, a  disclosure  law  Is  an  open  invitation 
to  community  coercion.  On  this  score,  the 
U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  In  Its  monthly 
Savings  &  Loan  News,  cites  some  chilling 
details.  In  Chicago,  several  S&Ls,  Including 
the  $1.3  billion  Talman  Federal,  voluntarily 
agreed  to  reveal  the  kind  of  data  sought  by 
Senator  Proxmire.  They  were  promptly  con- 
fronted by  demands  from  neighborhood 
groups  for  a  fixed  amount  of  mortgage  financ- 
ing in  specified  areas.  Nor  did  the' pressure 
stop  there.  On  the  contrary,  Talman  was 
asked  to  sign  a  document  cp.tegorlcally  com- 
mitting it  to  disburse  a  stipulated  amount  of 
mortgage  money.  To  whom?  "We  can't  dis- 
burse money,"  exclaimed  Prank  Clzon,  Tal- 
man's  senior  vice  president,  "to  people  who 
dont  come  to  us  for  a  loan."  At  Crawford 
Savings,  another  Chicago  target  of  so-called 
grecnllners  (foes  of  redlining).  President 
Ernest  W.  Willis  stated:  "Our  Rs.sociatlon 
took  the  position  that  we  would  make  all 
credit-worthy  loans  which  were  applied  for. 
We  told  them  that  we  don't  dLsagree  with 
making  loans  in  the  neighborhood,  but  we 
would  not  disburse  'X'  amount  of  dollars." 
Yielding  to  this  kind  of  pressure,  he  sug- 
pested  to  the  Savings  &  Loan  News,  smacks 
of  endorsing  blackmail. 

In    the   final   analysis,   thrift   institutions 
are  responsible  to  their  depositors.  As  the 


Massachusetts  savings  banks  charge  in  their 
complaint:  "Under  Massachxisetts  law,  boards 
of  Investment  have  responsibility  for  invest- 
ing the  funds  of  depositors  of  the  bank  in  a 
prudent  manner,  consistent  with  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  trustees  of  an  ordinary 
trust.  Other  trustees  of  the  bank  are  llke\\-lsc 
held  to  the  same  duties  and  obligations.  .  .  . 
The  Disclosure  Directives  have  as  their  object 
an  attempt  by  the  Commissioner  to  compel 
the  investment  of  the  funds  of  depositors  in 
a  manner  other  than  that  which  the  plain- 
tiffs, their  boards  of  Investment,  trustees  and 
officers  may  In  the  exercise  of  their  legally 
Imposed  fiduciary  duties  deem  prudent, 
sound  and  safe."  That,  It  seems  to  us,  is  not 
only  contrary  to  law  but  also  akin  to  tyranny. 
After  nearly  two  centuries.  It's  nice  to  know 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cradle  of 
liberty,  someone  is  still  alive  and  kicking.—. 

ROBEBT    M.    BLEIBERG. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  ENERGY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent months,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  solemn  talk  from  the  administration 
about  our  need  for  a  national  energy 
program.  In  the  realm  of  proposals,  how- 
ever, we  have  seen  a  questionable  mish- 
mash of  voluntarism,  price  tinkering  and 
backing  for  yet  another  energy  industry 
raid  on  the  public  pocketbook  via  oil  and 
gas  price  deregiilation. 

Although,  the  administration  ap- 
proach will  create  hardship  for  the  peo- 
ple and  swollen  profits  for  the  already 
bloated  energy  industry,  it  Is  not  likely 
to  save  much  energy.  Tlxis  is  so  because 
our  entire  society,  particularly  our  trans- 
portation system,  was  built  on  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  cheap  and  abun- 
dant energy  would  forever  be  available. 
We  have  half  the  cars  In  the  world  and 
superb  highways  to  drive  them  on,  but 
we  have  failed  to  build  energy-efiQcient 
mass  transit  systems  and  we  have  per- 
mitted our  railroads  to  disintegrate  to 
the  point  that  their  condition  Is  a  na- 
tional scandal.  At  one  and  the  same  time, 
we  have  a  trafBc  jam  and  an  energy 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  can- 
not begin  to  make  serious  progress  in 
energy  conservation  imtil  we  begin  to 
change  our  ways  of  doing  things  in  re- 
sponse to  the  new  energy  facts  of  life.  In 
transportation,  we  need  to  move  toward 
national  planning  as  proposed  in  my  Na- 
tional Transportation  Services  Board 
Act  of  1075,  S.  1838. 

Among  other  things,  S.  1838  proposes 
to  consolidate  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  other  transportation-related  finan- 
cial resources  into  a  national  ti-anspor- 
tation  trust  fund.  Tliis  fund  would  be 
used  to  create  a  balanced,  reliable,  en- 
ergy-efficient and  ecologically  sound  na- 
tional transpoi-tation  system  for  our 
coimtry.  The  system  would  be  construct- 
ed In  accordance  witii  a  congressionally- 
approved  national  transportation  plan 
and  would  provide  public  service  employ- 
ment in  transportation  projects. 

Earlier  this  week.  President  Ford  sent 
proposals  to  Congress  which,  if  accepted, 
would  put  the  highway  trust  fund  to  a 
quite  different  use.  The  President  sug- 
gests that  we  return  pait  of  the  money 
to  the  States,  spend  another  part  on 
additional  highway  construction  and 
tmn  over  the  rest  to  the  Treasury. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
taken  at  least  some  action  with  refer- 


ence to  the  highway  trust  fimd,  but  I 
consider  It  incredible  that  he  is  willing, 
much  less  eager,  to  permit  existing  rev- 
enues to  slip  away  when  there  Is  such 
urgent  need  for  them  In  nonhlghway 
areas  of  transportation.  By  using  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  mass  transit,  for 
example,  we  could  provide  needed  and 
energy-saving  services  to  the  American 
people  with  no  new  taxation.  We  could 
create  jobs  and  we  could  build  something 
of  real  value  to  the  public. 

I  would  Uke  to  caU  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  by  Tom  Wick- 
er which  appeared  in  the  July  10  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Star.  In  it,  the  dis- 
tinguished New  York  Times  columnist 
comments  forcefully  on  the  connection 
between  energy  and  transportation  pol- 
icy and  on  the  administration's  highway 
trust  fund  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, "Transportation  Policy— the  Results 
Are  Insane."  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

TRANSPORTA-nON     POLICY — THE    RESTTLTS    ARE 

Insane 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

New  Tork. — Every  time  a  sane  man  begins 
to  wonder  whether  the  left  hand  knows 
what  the  right  hand  is  doing  in  this  coun- 
try, he  has  to  conclude  either  that  (a)  he  is 
not  so  sane  after  aU,  or  (b)  the  left  hand  has 
no  idea  what  the  right  hand  is  doing,  and 
vice  versa. 

Take  the  combined  transportation-energy 
situations  as  only  one  Incomprehenslve 
example: 

Here's  Secretary  of  Transportation  Wil- 
liam T.  Coleman  Jr.,  who  sounds  much  like 
a  voice  of  embattled  intelligence  amid  a  bab- 
ble of  incoherence,  proclaiming  the  sensible 
proposiUon  that  cities  like  New  York,  with 
major  rapid  transit  systems,  ought  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  lower  fares  for  low- 
income  persons,  financed  by  higher  fares  for 
the  most  affluent  riders. 

And  here's  President  Ford  sending  to  Con- 
gress a  proposal  that  the  states  be  allowed  to 
take  over  one  cent  of  the  present  four-cents- 
per-gallon  Federal  tax  on  gasoline,  with  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  by  the  states  for  trans- 
portation purposes,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  ma&s  transit — although  no  state 
would  be  bound  to  use  the  one-cent  tax  for 
mass  transit. 

And  here  arc  Ford  and  the  Democratic 
Congress  battling  It  out  over  an  appropri- 
ate program  to  conserve  energy,  with  neither 
side  courageous  enough  to  impose  a  stiff  new 
gasoline  tax  but  with  both  paying  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  neiessity  for  making  consumers 
pay  more  dearly  for  energy — hence  using 
lees. 

All  that  beUig  the  case,  why  should  both 
the  Ford  administration  and  the  Democratic 
Congress  be  coopnratiug  in  vastly  expanding 
expenditure.?  for  the  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem, when  the  least  schoolcMld  knows  that 
automobiles  account  for  tiie  most  profligate 
wastage  of  energy  in  America,  and  that  the 
interstate  highway  system  not  only  encour- 
ages the  imrestricted  use  of  automobiles  but 
most  tlioroughly  discourages  the  us©  of  al- 
ternate, energy-conserving  monies  of  tran.=;- 
portatlon? 

But  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening.  The 
Ford  administration  decided  last  December 
to  permit  $4.6  billion  to  be  spent  in  fiscal 
1975  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  on  re- 
maining links  of  the  Interstate  system.  State 
matching  funds  would  have  substantially 
Increased  that  total. 

In  February,  as  the  recession  deepened  and 
the  administration  became  (relatively)  con- 
cerned aboxit   unemployment,  Ford  ordered 
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that  another  $2  billion,  for  a  total  of  $6.6 
billion,  be  released  from  the  trust  fund  to 
spur  construction.  Then,  In  AprU,  when  FOrd 
proposed  that  the  rest  of  the  $9.1  billion 
then  accumulated  in  the  trust  fund  con- 
tinue to  be  "deferred,"  the  Senate  under  the 
new  congressional  budget  procedures  voted 
instead  to  release  the  total  as  a  Job-creating 
stimulus  to  the  economy. 

Th©  results  are  insane.  While  Secretary 
Co'.eman  desperately  casts  about  for  some 
means  of  propping  up  hard-pressed  mass 
transit  systems,  while  Ford  proposes  means 
by  which  the  states  at  least  could  have 
optional  funds  to  pour  Into  mass  transit, 
while  both  President  and  Congress  talk  about 
conserving  energy — while  all  that  is  going  on, 
both  President  and  Congress  cooperate  mind- 
lessly in  providing  an  enormous  new  stimu- 
lus to  interstate  highway  construction,  the 
single  expenditure  most  nearly  calculated  to 
increase  automobile  usage,  hence  energy 
wastage,  as  weU  as  decrease  public  reliance 
on  mass  and  inter-clty  transit. 

Jobs  are  certainly  needed,  and  the  highway 
trust  fund  is  there,  with  ample  money  to  be 
spent  without  the  fuss  and  bother  of  con- 
gressional appropriation.  But  why,  it  has  to 
be  asked,  could  not  the  $7.8  blUlon  author- 
ized In  fiscal  1975,  and  the  $7.9  billion  now 
available  for  fiscal  1976  (plus  new  revenues) 
not  have  been  dedicated — at  least  In  sub- 
stantial degree— to  Job-creating  programs 
that  might  have  Improved  mass  and  Inter- 
city transit  rather  than  setting  them  back? 

Why  could  not  some  of  that  money  have 
been  poured,  for  example,  into  putting  un- 
employed young  people  to  work  repairing 
intercity  roadbeds,  or  renovating  mass  tran- 
sit stations?  Why  could  not  more  of  It  have 
been  invested  in  decent  modern  rolUng  stock 
for  Amtrak,  and  stUl  more  used  to  provide 
cities  with,  small,  energy -conserving  buses  for 
off-peak  hours  or  low-use  lines?  Almost  any 
project  of  than  kind  would  make  more  sense 
than  providing  more  running  room  for  more 
gas-guzzlers  to  waste  more  energy  and  pol- 
lute more  air.  But  since  when  did  Ameri- 
can politics  have  anything  to  do  with  making 
sense? 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT'S  SUPPORT 
FOR  BETTER  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  a  balanced  transportation  system  Is 
as  great  as  ever.  Urban  mss  transporta- 
tion has  been  given  new  emphasis  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  Inter- 
state railroad  passenger  service  hsis  im- 
proved with  the  creation  of  a  Govern- 
ment-controlled corporation.  Support  fa- 
cilities are  being  expanded  and  existing 
interstate  highways  are  near  completion. 
As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  I  have  long 
noted  Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh 
Scoxt's  support  for  better  transportation 
throughout  his  years  in  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  legislative 
record  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legisla- 
tive record  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative  Record 

TRANSPORTATION — 9*TH    tOKuaESS 

Votes 

Voted  for  Regional  Rail  Reorgimlzatlou  Act 
Amendments  of  1975. 

TRANSPORTATION — OSBU    CONCREiiii 

Legislation 

S.  679 — a  bill  to  Improve  the  efflcieucy  of 
the  Nation's  highway  system,  allow  States 
mid  localities  mere  flexibility  in  utilizing 
highway  funds. 

S.  768— a  bin  to  provide  improved  higb- 
.speod  rail  passenger  service  between  Bo.ston. 
New  Yory.,  and  Washington  by  197C. 
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S.  797— a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  mako  »  comprehensive 
study  of  high-speed  ground  transportation 
i^atem  between  Washington.  D.C.  and  An- 
napolis, Md.,  and  a  high  spttA  marine  veaMl 
between  the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area  in 
Maryland  and  the  Yorktown-WUllamsburg- 
Norfolk  area  in  Virginia. 

S.  975 — a  bUl  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
or  shipment  within  the  U.S.  of  gas  cylinders 
not  inspected  in  the  U.S. 

S.  2852 — a  biU  to  preserve  local  air  service. 

S.  2962 — a  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  take 
certain  action  so  as  to  Insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  operations  involving  the  transport- 
ing, by  truck  cr  trucks,  of  perishable  produce. 

S.J.  Res.  185 — a  Joint  resolution  for  ad- 
vancing the  effecting  date  of  the  final  ortler 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
Docket  No.  MC  43  (Sub-No.  2) . 

Amendment  No.  1039  to  S.  354 — an  amend- 
ment to  Insert  "except  that  a  vehicle  having 
less  than  four  wheels  may  be  specifically  ex- 
cluded, at  the  option  of  a  State  establishing 
a  No-Fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance 
la  accordance  with  title  II  of  this  Act,  form 
the  requirements  and  benefits  of  such  plan." 

Amendment  No.  1837 — ^Amends  the  Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act. 

Amendment  to  S.  502 — designating  certain 
sections  of  the  interstate  highway  system  a.s 
the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Highway. 
Votes 

Voted  for  National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle 
Insurance  Act. 

Voted  for  Modified  Dole  Amendment  to 
give  states  discretionary  authority  to  Increase 
the  speed  limit  from  55  to  60  miles  per  hour 
on  interstate  highways. 

Voted  for  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of 
1975. 

Voted  for  Tranr^ortation  Safety  Act  of 
1974. 

Voted  for  International  Air  Transportation 
Pair  Competition  Practices  Act. 

Voted  for  Restructuring  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  System. 

Voted  for  National  Mass  Transit  Act  of 
1975. 

Voted  for  Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  Federal  Aid  Highways  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  week  of 
July  13-19  has  been  designated  "Captive 
Nations  V^feek,"  a  special  time  to  remem- 
ber and  express  support  for  the  many 
people  whose  governments  came  under 
Communist  control  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  II.  This  year,  as  the  United  States 
approaches  its  third  century  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  it  i.^  especially 
important  that  we  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  these  peoples. 

Today,  many  Americans  are  again 
reading  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
ai'o  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
piuiuU  Of  happiuei53. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Jeffer.son  that 
ihc.-^e  words  continue  to  inspire  us  today; 
it  iv.  perliaps  an  even  greater  tribute  to 
the  American  people  that  these  words 
continue  ta  characterize  our  society 
today. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  live  in  an 
£ige  in  which  liuman  riglits  and  the  re- 
spect for  individual  freedoms  remain  a 
lare  and  precious  commodity  around  the 
world.  Men  and  women  in  many  coun- 
tries are  being  denied  basic  liberties  of 


expression,  assembly,  and  choice.  To 
these  individuals  who  must  endure  such 
restrictions,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  courageously  chosen  to  endanger 
their  own  security  by  speaking  out  and 
challenging  these  restrictions,  we  in  tlie 
United  States  owe  our  respect  and  sup- 
port. 

This  week,  then,  it  is  both  appropriate 
and  necessary  for  American  citizens  to 
make  their  concern  for  human  rights, 
and  for  those  individuals  denied  them, 
clear  and  strong.  Some  Americans  have 
claimed  that  the  United  States  must 
make  a  choice  between  a  commitment  to 
detente  and  a  commitment  to  human 
rights.  I  disagree.  There  is  no  alternative 
to  a  peaceful  world.  Within  this  context, 
however,  the  United  States  must  en- 
deavor whenever  possible  to  foster  con- 
tacts among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  to  express  its  support  to  those  peo- 
ples and  nations  struggling  for  more  free 
and  open  societies. 


NOTICE  OP  STAFF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  piu- 
suant  to  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  in  their  July  10.  1974.  Congbbs- 
siONAL  Record  joint  statement,  I  wish  to 
advise  that  James  Mm'phy.  counsel  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  will  participate  July  17 
through  August  12  in  the  educational  ex- 
change program  sponsored  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Community's  visitors  program.  I 
am  advised  that  this  program,  sponsored 
by  the  European  Parliament  and  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities, 
closely  parallels  the  "leader  grant"  pro- 
gram operated  by  our  Department  of 
State,  and  meets  all  criteria  established 
by  tlie  July  10  statement.  Mr.  Murphy 
will  be  utilizing  his  regular  vacation  time 
during  this  period. 


SUMMER  GASOLINE  SHORTAGE: 
TALK  OR  REALITY? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact 
known  to  evei-y  American  that  the  pre- 
cipitous price  boost  for  gasoMne  we  saw- 
over  the  July  4  holiday  coincided  with  an 
expected  sharp  increase  in  consumer  de- 
mand for  gasoline  at  the  start  of  the 
summer  vacation  period.  That  is  imdis- 
puted.  We  all  witnessed  that  when  we 
stopped  to  fill  up  at  the  pumps  during 
the  July  4  period  and  wc  continue  now. 
each  day.  to  be  reminded  of  the  extra 
7  cents  we  pay  for  every  gallon  of  gas  we 
buy. 

Hearings  began  today  on  this  issue  be- 
lore  a  joint  session  of  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Oil  and  Gas  Pro- 
duction and  Distribution  of  the  Com- 
mcrr  e  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  these  hcarmgs  is  to  try 
to  determine  the  relationship  between 
the  sudden  rise  in  price  and  the  sudden 
rise  in  demand,  at  a  time  when  refinery 
output  was  at  a  relatively  low  level  and 
when  gasoline  stocks  were  falling. 

Our  inquiry  is  to  determine  whether 
the  piice  rise  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  operation  of  the  basic  economic  laws 
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of  supply  and  demand,  whether  there 
are  deficiencies  in  the  very  law  and  the 
governmental  regulations  under  which 
gasoline  is  produced,  whether  the 
agency  administering  the  law,  FEA,  has 
done  an  adequate  job  in  overseeing  the 
situation,  and  whether  there  is  any  evi- 
dence whatsoever  of  collusion,  or  un- 
toward behavior,  on  the  part  of  any  one 
or  several  members  of  the  oil  industry. 
As  to  the  latter,  notwithstanding  several 
statements  annoucing  these  hearings,  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  to  date  to  justify 
any  conclusion  that  oil  companies  at- 
tempted to  manufacture  a  shortage. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  earlier 
forecasts  within  industry  and  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — to  the  effect  that  we 
will  be  experiencing,  later  this  summer, 
either  spot  shortages  or  perlmps  even  a 
repeat  of  long  waiting  lines  at  gasoline 
stations — should  be  a  realistic  concern 
of  the  American  p>eople  and.  according- 
ly, their  government.  As  to  that,  I  was 
confidently  assured  by  the  te.stimony  of 
FEA  Administrator  Franli  Zarb  today, 
and  by  the  actions  I  know  FEA  has  al- 
ready undertaken,  that  absent  an  em- 
bargo or  any  otlier  unforeseen  circimi- 
stance,  the  American  consumer  has  no 
cause  to  panic. 

What  might  have  been  a  bad  situa- 
tion, as  it  was  developing  several  weeks 
ago,  appears  now  to  be  a  situation  which 
is  being  addressed  headon  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  by  Government  regulators. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  con- 
cern that  is  shown  by  the  calling  of  these 
hearings  not  itself  be  seen  as  a  cause  for 
alarm  that  there  may  be  a  problem  in 
the  making.  It  is  in  that  vein  that  I  hope 
that  our  Inquiry  will  remain  on  point 
and  pursue  a  thoroughgoing  and  candid 
explanation  of  where  we  are  now  and 
how  we  got  here.  I  hope  we  can  avoid 
along  the  way  any  imwarranted  charges, 
Insinuations,  or  recriminations  that 
would  needlessly  scare  those  who  are 
paying  heed  to  these  hearings,  or  which 
would  needlessly  and  unfairly  create  a 
public  spectacle  for  purposes  other  than 
a  dispassionate  and  studied  considera- 
tion of  all  factors  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  know  that 
Mr.  Zarb's  prepared  testimony  will  prove 
useful  and  Informative  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  his  testimony  be  printed 
at  this  point.  In  addition,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  appearing  In  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  together  vrtth  an  excel- 
lent analysis  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  13  1975  by  Edward  Cowan 
and  entitled  "Looking  Into  Rising  Gaso- 
line Prices,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statemxnt  or  Frank  G.  Zarb,  Administrator, 
Federal  Knerct  Administration 
Mr.  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committees: I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  today  to  discuss  recent  trends  In 
gasoline  supply  and  price.  While  I  do  not 
wish  to  minimize  the  slgnlflcance  of  condi- 
tions that  have  gained  prominence  in  the 
press  in  recent  days.  I  urge  that  we  conduct 
a  detached  and  objective  evaluation  of  the 
situation.  This  is  precisely  the  type  of  forum 
that  can  aid  in  quieting  fears  of  a  shortage 


that  could  cause  panic  buying  and  thereby 
create  that  very  shortage  we  seek  to  avoid. 
I  hope  that  this  public  hearing  will  elim- 
inate some  of  the  misunderstanding  of  what 
has  been  and  what  is  actually  happening,  and 
thereby  serve  to  reduce  speculation  about  im- 
pending shortages. 

In  this  testimony,  I  will  dlscus.s  PEAs 
mission,  responsibilities,  authorities,  and  the 
rellabUity  of  the  data  PEA  uses  to  carry  out 
its  legislated  mandate;  then  move  to  a  ca.'ie 
study  of  this  mission,  mandate  and  use  of 
data  within  the  context  of  the  current  gaso- 
line situation.  The  remainder  of  the  testi- 
mony will  deal  with  gasoline  supply,  crude 
oil  and  gasoline  prices,  and  our  compliance 
efforts.  I  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of 
our  position  on  the  need  for  an  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Pel  roleum  Allocation  Act  and 
the  related  question  of  phased  decontrol  of 
old  oil. 

Fr*"S    MJSf>IO»J     AND     AtTTHORITIFS     UVDKR     THf. 
£PAA 

Section  2(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  grants  to  the  President  and 
directs  him  to  exercise,  ".  .  .  specific  tem- 
porary authority  to  deal  with  shortages  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  or  dislocations  in  their  na- 
tional distribution  sy3t«m.  The  authority 
granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  exercLsed  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  adverse  im- 
pacts of  siich  shortages  or  dislocations  on  the 
American  people  and  the  domestic  economy." 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
created  by  Pul)llc  Law  93-275.  has  been  des- 
ignated as  the  agency  responsible  for 
exercising  the  President's  authority  in  this 
regard.  Accordingly,  the  FEA 'a  mission  with 
respect  to  these  responsibilities  is  to  promul- 
gate and  enforce  regulations  that  accom- 
plish to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  Section  4  of  the 
Emergency  Petrolevmi  Allocation  Act.  As  the 
statement  of  purpose  in  the  Act  itself  and 
tlie  legislative  history  make  clear,  the  au- 
tliorities  granted  in  the  Act  were  those 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Congress  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  shortage  of  crude  oil,  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  and  residual  fuel 
oil. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  prices,  about 
which  these  Subcommittees  have  expressed 
concern.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  requires 
FEA,  "to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  provide  for  equitable  distribution  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  at  equitable  prices  among  all  re- 
gions and  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
sectors  of  the  petroleum  industry,  including 
independent  refiners,  small  refiners,  non- 
branded  independent  marketers,  branded  in- 
dependent marketers,  and  among  all  users." 
It  further  directs  that,  in  specifying  prices 
(or  prescribing  the  manner  for  determining 
them),  such  regulation  shall  provide  for 
"...  a  dollar-for-dollar  pass-through  of  net 
increases  in  the  cost  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products  to 
all  marketers  or  distributors  at  the  retail 
level  .  .  ." 

The  relevant  question,  therefore.  Is,  "Have 
the  recent  increases  in  the  price  of  gasoline 
been  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and 
PEA'S  implementing  regulations?"  It  should 
be  clear  at  the  outset  that  FEA  has  neither 
the  mandate  nor  the  authority  to  prevent 
cost-Justified  increases  in  the  prices  of  petro- 
leum products  to  consumers. 

F£A  DATA  SOURCES 

PEA  requires  extensive  and  detailed  In- 
formation on  the  inventories,  production, 
distribution  and  pricing  of  crude  oil,  resid- 
iial  fuel  oil,  and  petroleum  products  to 
discharge  its  responsibilities.  Principal  data 
sources  include  : 

Data  certified  by  company  officials  and 
verifiable  by  audit,  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Regulations.  These  data  include  In- 
ventory levels,  production,  and  distribution 


by  slate  of  18  separate  covered  petroleum 
producu  and  projections  for  a  three-month 
period  as  to  supply  availability  and  supply 
obligations  by  state  for  each  product. 

Periodic  reports  of  "surplus"  product,  i.e., 
product  which  is  available  in  excess  of  man- 
datory supply  obligations  which  assigned 
base  period  customers  have  failed  to  pur- 
chase, yuch  surplus  product  must  be  re- 
ported to  FEA  and  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  PEA  regulations. 

Monthly  reports  certified  by  company  of- 
ficials as  to  the  composition  and  total  of 
available  cost  pass-throughs.  pass-throughs 
taken,  the  distribution  of  pass-throughs 
across  each  covered  product,  and  unrecovered 
cost  pass-throughs  from  each  refiner. 

Specific  additional  detailed  Justification 
for  any  cost  pass-tluroughs  claimed  upon  de- 
mand by  an  PEA  auditor. 

Special  documentation  supporting  the 
reported  distribution  of  covered  products  in 
accord  with  allocation  regulations  upon  de- 
maud  by  an  PEA  auditor. 

Summary  reports  of  inventory,  refining, 
distribution,  and  marketing  operations  as 
required  by  FEA  regulations. 

D.nta  collected  and  reported  by  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  (e.g..  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  U.S.  Customs,  De- 
partment of  Treasury  etc.) 

FEA  commissioned  surveys  to  determine 
conditions  in  the  market  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts (e.g.,  retail  gasoline  prices,  market 
shares  of  gasoline  marketers,  propane  price.<;, 
etc.).  ^ 

Publicly  available  data  {Platts  Oilgram. 
American  Petroleum  Institute  reports.  Oil 
Week  price  surveys,  etc.). 

Specific  information  on  individual  issues 
as  required  from  specific  groups,  industry  as- 
sociations, and  other  available  sources. 

These  different  sources  are  used  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  For  example,  to  determine 
whether  companies'  price  and  distribution 
actions  have  been  in  conformity  with  PEA 
regulations,  FEA  relies  only  on  data  certi- 
fied to  it  by  company  officials.  These  data 
are  submitted  under  penalties  prescribed  by 
statutes  for  false  reporting  and  FEA  conducts 
such  audits  as  it  deems  necessary  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  this  data.  To  monitor  trend.'i 
in  the  Important  variables  of  industry  opera- 
tions— stocks,  refinery  runs,  production, 
data  etc. — FEA  needs  data  that  are  avail- 
able on  a  more  timely  basis  than  is  feasible 
for  data  requiring  certification. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1974  FEA  im- 
plemented a  weekly  Petroleum  Information 
Reporting  System.  This  required  each  refiner 
to  submit  by  Sunday  of  each  week  to  FEA 
by  mailgram  its  best  estimates  of  that  com- 
pany's operations  and  inventory  position  for 
the  week  ending  close  of  business  Friday. 
These  data  were  tabulated  and  published, 
usually  within  one  to  two  weeks  of  the  date 
of  their  submission. 

Our  experience  with  the  system  disclosed 
both  problems  with  its  operation  and  ques- 
tions about  its  utility,  given  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  similar  data  from  other  sources. 
Some  of  its  problems  were: 

Imposition  of  a  substantial  and  costly 
data  pi'ocessing  requirement  on  the  PEA  to 
handle  weekly  reports  from  all  reporting 
companies. 

Ref!pondents  were  forced  to  make  esti- 
mates of  data  to  meet  tight  reporting  dead- 
lines. 

Accordingly,  data  were  not  certified  and 
were  subject  to  frequent  and  substantial 
correction. 

The  large  volumes  of  data  and  tight  dead- 
lines increased  the  incidence  of  accidental 
errors,  both  in  reporting  and  processing. 

Wide  week-to-week  fluctuations  in  weekly 
values  reduced  the  utility  of  the  informa- 
tion for  policy-making  or  predictive  (trend 
analysis)  uses. 

To  overcome  this  last  deficiency,  foitt-week 
moving  averages  were  substituted  for  weekly 
values.  This  had  the  eflect  of  making  the 
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outputs  of  the  weekly  system  more  nearly 
comparable  to  those  compiled  by  the  API. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  weekly 
data  are  not  used  as  the  basis  for  making 
decisions  on  regulatory  actions.  Rather,  their 
principal  purpose  Is  to  serve  as  an  "early 
warning"  system  that  will  provide  indica- 
tions of  emerging  problems.  Weekly  data  are 
used  to  generate  questions  as  to  what  FEA 
might  need  to  do,  not  to  provide  answers  as 
to  what  it  should  do.  Once  questions  have 
been  raised  by  analysis  of  the  weekly  data, 
other  data  sources  are  used  to  develop  the 
necessary  information  on  which  to  base  our 
actions.  Among  the  primary  sources  of  this 
other  information  are  certified  data  sub- 
mitted in  accord  with  the  Mandatory  Petro- 
leum Allocation  and  Price  Regulations  and 
specific  inquiries  directed  to  company  and 
industry  representatives. 

Over  the  11-month  period  thct  It  operated, 
the  weekly  system  was  compared  to  the 
weekly  data  published  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  Allowing  for  the  dif- 
ferences in  definitions  used  and  the  more 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the  FEA  sys- 
tem— a  census  of  all  companies  as  opposed 
to  the  sample  of  companies  used  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute — the  results 
of  the  two  systems  corresponded  very 
closely.  Given  the  limited  use  to  which  the 
weekly  data  could  be  put,  the  earlier  avail- 
ability of  the  API  data,  FEA's  ability  to  use 
other  sovurces  of  information  as  the  basis 
for  regulatory  actions,  and  the  fact  that  the 
resources  devoted  to  the  system  could  be 
better  employed  in  improving  other  aspects 
of  our  data,  we  discontinued  FEA's  weekly 
data  system  on  April  4,  1975.  I  have  in- 
structed the  FEA  staff,  however,  to  develop 
a  weekly  reporting  system  that  will  avoid 
the  overlap  and  burdensome  reporting  re- 
quirements and  improve  accuracy  over  the 
previous  system.  That  evaluation  Is  now  in 
progress.  We  are  now  in  discussions  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  staff  about  this 
matter. 

Here,  as  in  other  areas,  we  continually 
seek  to  improve  the  availability  of  accurate 
and  timely  data  required  to  discharge  our 
regulatory,  reporting,  and  general  monitor- 
ing responsibilities.  For  example,  we  now 
have  underway  a  major  development  effort 
that  will  require  not  only  refiners,  but  also 
conipanles  at  other  levels  in  the  distribution 
system  to  report  their  cost  recovery  perform- 
ance in  greater  detail  on  formats  designed 
to  improve  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  FEA's 
audits  for  compliance  with  the  price  regula- 
tions. We  are  reviewing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  data  collected  under  the  allocation  regu- 
lations and  developing  modifications  to  those 
reporting  requirements  so  as  to  be  better  able 
to  exercise  control  over  the  distribution  of 
product  In  the  event  of  future  shortages.  We 
will  continue  these  efforts  to  improve  what 
is  already  the  most  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed data  collection  system  ever  employed 
by  any  federal  agency  in  the  discharge  of  its 
regulatory  responsibilities. 

A  CASE  STUDY  OF  FEA  OPERATIONS 

The  recent  developments  in  the  gasoline 
market,  about  which  the  Subcommittees  have 
expres.sed  interest,  provide  a  good  case  study 
that  illustrates  the  scope  of  FEA's  mission 
and  authorities,  its  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  availability  and  use  of  data. 
This  section  will  describe  FEA's  actions  by 
outlining: 

The  manner  in  waich  FEA  monitored 
trends  in  gasoline  production  and  inven- 
tories; 

The  actions  taken  by  FEA  to  generate  ad- 
ditional information  as  those  trends  raised 
questions; 

The  actions  taken  by  FEA  to  avoid  what 
it  saw  as  an  emerging  problem;  and 

The  actions  remaining  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  issue  of  gasoline  supply  and 
pricing. 

Our  actions  in  this  ca.ie  Illustrate  two  ele- 
ments common  to  PEA's  treatment  of  many 
issues; 


First,  PEA'S  respoasibUltles  are  not  always 
clearly  defined  in  the  statutes.  Our  statutory 
responsibility  seta  out  clearly  the  actions 
FEA  is  supposed  to  take  In  a  situation  of 
product  shortages.  Nonetheless,  we  feel  an 
additional,  broad  responsibUlty  to  watch  the 
development  of  a  situation  that  could  pro- 
voke a  shortage,  to  take  preventive  action 
within  the  limits  of  our  authorities,  and  to 
assure  that  any  price  increases  are  fully 
Justified  under  law  and  regulation.  While  we 
lack,  for  example,  authority  to  direct  in- 
creased refinery  runs,  we  believe  we  have  all 
the  authority  we  need  and  we  have  not  hes- 
itated to  exercise  it. 

Because  we  act  in  accordance  with  this 
broad  view  of  our  responsibility,  we  are 
criticized  by  some  for  being  unduly  severe 
in  our  regulatory  actions.  Others,  however, 
.say  wc  are  lax  when  we  do  not  Immediately 
lake  the  actions  urged  by  some  who  are  not 
lully  familiar  with  all  the  implications  of 
s\ich  actions.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  Inevitable 
consequence  of  FEA's  even-handed  approach 
lo  the  solution  of  the  complex  Issues  that 
understandably  generate  widespread  concern. 

In  describing  PEA's  actions,  I  will  neither 
defend  the  actions  of  the  industry  nor  make 
unsubstantiated  charges.  Rather,  I  will  lay 
out  the  facts,  the  conclusions  we  derived 
from  them,  and  the  actions  we  took.  To  begin, 
I  believe  It  would  be  instructive  to  review 
briefly  the  developments  in  the  gasoline 
supply  situation  during  1975. 

GASOLINE    SUPPLY    TRENDS 

At  the  start  of  1975  gasoline  stocks  were 
normal  and  demand  had  declined  slightly 
during  1974.  Supplies  appeared  to  be  entirely 
acieouate  to  meet  expected  demand  over  the 
i;e:ct  few  moi'iths. 

Tradiiionally,  the  industry  builds  gasoline 
stocks  in  winter  in  anticipation  of  increased 
summer  demand.  Normally,  ga.soline  stocks 
Increase  to  around  230  I  million  barrels  In 
April  and  decline  to  about  200  million  in 
October.  Inventories  below  200  million  gen- 
erally Indicate  a  tight  market  situation. 

Since  distillate  stocks  and  residual  fuel 
scocks  also  were  normal  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  we  did  not  anticipate  any  vmusual 
problems  for  the  next  few  months. 

The  next  several  months  were  warmer  than 
normal.  Gasoline  stocks  built  up  and  distil- 
late stocks  did  not  decline  as  much  as  usual. 
The  high  stock  levels  caused  refiners  to  re- 
duce runs.  This  was  both  normal  and  ex- 
pected. At  the  end  of  March,  stock  levels  were 
normal  or  above  normal  for  all  product.s,  and 
demand  continued  to  be  weak. 

During  April  gasoline  stocks  dropped  13.2 
million  barrels,  somewhat  more  than  normal. 
Stock  drawdowns  in  April  are  not  unustial 
since  April  is  traditionally  a  month  of  heavy 
"turn-arounds."  Most  reflaery  units  must  be 
taken  out  of  service  for  several  weeks  about 
every  two  to  three  years  for  maintenance  and 
repairs.  Such  downtime  is  traditionally 
scheduled  for  April  or  October,  two  months 
with  generally  lower  than  normal  demand. 
Even  with  the  relative  high  April  stock  re- 
duction, gasoline  stocks  were  still  considered 
to  be  normal,  or  at  least  adequate.  The  April 
reduction  was  not  unexpected  since  refiner- 
ies had  been  run  at  low  rates  during  the 
mouth.  We  had  anticipated  low  operating 
rales  as  the  refineries  attempted  to  reduco, 
by  then,  unseasonally  high  distillate  stock 
levels. 

When  viewed  in  Isolation,  gasoline  stock 
levels  at  the  end  of  April  by  themselves  were 
not  disturbing.  However,  the  imbalance  in 
total  product  stock  levels  caused  us  some 
concern.  Distillate  stocks  were  still  appreci- 
ably above  normal.  If  the  Industry  continued 
to  run  its  refineries  at  low  rates  to  reduce 
distillate  stocks  to  more  normal  levels,  gaso- 
line stocks  might  be  drawn  down  excessively, 
thereby  creating  some  problems  in  gasoline. 

When  the  preliminary  data  for  the  week 
ending  May  2  became  available,  FEA  analysts 
noticed  a  continuing  Imbalance  in  product 


stocks.  'While  gasoline  stocks  were  still  nor- 
mal for  the  period  and  above  1973  levels, 
distillate  stocks  were  EubstoAtially  higher 
than  normal  for  that  time  of  year  and  above 
the  level  anticipated  by  industry. 

Accordingly,  on  May  7,  FEA's  Office  of 
Regulatory  Programs  called  this  im'oalance 
to  the  attention  of  FE.\  forecasters,  cited 
the  possibility  o;'  a  tight  gasoline  supply 
situation  developing  as  a  consequence,  and 
asked  for  an  updated  forecast  for  the  re- 
n^ainder  of  1975. 

On  May  14.  1975,  in  Technical  Memo- 
randum 75-5,  FEA  forecasters  predicted  ade- 
quate gasoline  stock  levels  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  However,  their  projections  were 
based  on  expected  normal  Increases  In  re- 
finery capacity  utilization  during  May.  As 
events  unfolded,  however,  these  did  not 
occur. 

On  May  16.  1975,  representatives  of  Con- 
tinental Oil  Company  called  to  FEA's  atten- 
tion their  developing  concern  over  the  ade- 
quacy of  gasoline  stocks  for  the  summer 
peak  seaEon.  CONOCO  is  a  net  buyer  of 
product  because  it  markets  more  than  it 
refines.  Accordingly,  they  would  normally  be 
expected  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  avail- 
ability of  gasoline  than  other  major  refiners. 
PEA's  Regulatory  Programs  Office  helped  ar- 
range adequate  supplies  to  meet  CONOCO'o 
needs  for  J\me  but  took  the  CONOCO  con- 
cern as  evidence  that  trends  needed  watch- 
ing even  more  closely. 

On  May  20,  1975,  FEA  officials  attending  a 
meeting  of  industry  representatives  rai^^ed 
the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  gasoline 
stocks  to  meet  summer  demand.  They  were 
assured  by  these  representatives  that,  in 
their  view,  the  stocks  of  their  respective  com- 
panies were  adequate,  but  that  they  would 
review  the  question  with  the  appropriate 
officials  in  their  companies. 

On  May  21,  1975,  FEA  contacted  several 
selected  major  oil  companies  to  get  their 
estimate  of  the  situation.  It  was  assured  that 
in  the  view  of  these  companies,  their  owji 
supplies  would  be  adequate  and  that  they 
foresaw  no  general  problems,  either  with 
their  respective  companies  or  for  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole. 

Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  FEA 
continued  to  pursue  the  matter  and  noted 
that  for  the  week  of  May  16,  gasoline  stocks 
were  212  million  barrels,  but  crude  runs  to 
stills  had  not  Increased  above  the  levels  of 
April  and  early  May  and  gasoline  production 
was  below  6  million  barrels  per  day.  Gasoline 
demand  was  still  running  below  1973  and 
1974  levels. 

Data  for  the  week  of  May  23  disclosed  a 
slight  upturn  In  crude  runs  to  stills,  gaso- 
line production  of  6.1  million  barrels  per 
day,  and  a  decline  in  the  rate  at  which  gaso- 
line stocks  were  falling.  This  indicated  that 
the  industry  was  beginning  to  respond  to  a 
combination  of  FEA's  expressed  concerns 
and  its  own  perception  of  future  gasoline 
requirements. 

The  PEA  staff  was  still  concerned,  how- 
ever, at  the  slow  rate  at  which  refinery  runs 
were  lncreBsln<»  and,  in  a  series  of  telephone 
calls  and  meetings  during  the  last  week  of 
May  and  early  June,  PEA  staff  warned  in- 
dustry representatives  that  continued  low 
refinery  utilization  rates  could  cause  spot 
shortages.  With  record  high  crude  oil  stocks. 
adequate  supplies  on  the  world  market,  and 
low  refinery  capacity  utilization,  such  Bhort- 
ages  would  be  unacceptable. 

Data  for  the  week  ending  May  30  con- 
firmed further  Increases  In  refinery  runs  and 
an  Increase  In  gasoline  production  to  almost 
6.4  million  barrels  per  day.  Those  aanae  data 
showed  that  motor  gasoline  stocks  declined 
by  only  2  million  barrels  from  300  to  207 
minion  barrels.  It  appeared  that  stocks  were 
stabilizing  at  well  above  the  so-called  mini- 
mum operating  level  of  190-196  million  bar- 
rels. 

Data  for  the  first  two  weeks  In  June  showed 
that  despite  continued  increases  in  relinery 
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runs  and  motor  gasoline  production,  gasoline 
stocks  continued  to  decline  to  a  level  of  200 
million  barrels  for  the  week  ending  June  13. 
Ttiis  new  development  was  brought  to  my 
attention  during  the  week  of  June  16,  both 
by  the  FEA  staff  and  by  a  call  from  an 
Exxon  executive,  outlining  his  company's 
plans  to  increase  crude  runs  and  gasoline 
production.  Subsequently,  John  Hill,  Deputy 
Administrator,  Qorman  Smith,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Reg^ulatory  Programs,  and 
I  spoke  personally  with  senior  officials  of  17 
of  the  largest  refiners.  We  inquired  as  to 
their  companies'  conditions  and  gasoline  sup- 
ply  situation  over  the  summer  peak  demand 
season,  and  expressed  our  concern  at  the 
potential  for  the  development  of  spot  short- 
ages. We  immediately  followed  up  these  con- 
versations with  formal  letters  beginning  on 
June  20  asking  the  companies  to  report  in 
detail  on  their  plans  for  crude  oil  runs  and 
motor  gasoline  production  for  the  months  of 
July  through  October.  The  industry  reported 
that  it  was  increasing  gasoline  production 
and  that  it  had  adequate  capacity  to  meet 
expected  demand  this  summer. 

In  our  investigations  we  also  discovered  a 
number  of  problems  that  the  industry  was 
experiencing.  For  Instance,  we  discovered 
tliat  an  unusual  number  of  refineries  or  re- 
finery units  were  down  due  to  malfunctions 
or  accidents.  The  fire  in  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Company  refinery  In  California  in 
March  triggered  a  temporary  tight  gasoline 
supply  situation  in  that  region.  A  problem 
in  BP's  refinery  at  Marcus  Hook  created  a 
local  problem.  In  addition,  tliere  were  equip- 
ment problems  in  Texaco's  Beaumont  re- 
finery and  Mobil's  Jollet,  Illinois,  refinery,  as 
well  as  several  others.  Industry  has  attributed 
the  unusually  large  nimiber  of  unit  failures 
to  the  fact  that  they  failed  to  perform  nor- 
mal maintenance  for  several  years  while 
there  was  a  refinery  shortage  and  it  was 
necessary  to  run  all  refineries  at  peak  ca- 
pacity without  normal  downtime. 

Having  received  specific  reports  from  17 
large  refiners  on  their  projected  operations 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  FEA  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  request  for  their  analyses 
of  the  reasons  for  the  apparently  low  level  of 
refinery  runs  dviring  May  and  early  June. 
Among  the  reasons  cited  were: 

A  number  of  unforeseen  refinery  operating 
problems. 

An  imbalance  in  product  stocks  in  several 
companies  that  were  concerned  about  un* 
duly  high  levels  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  dis- 
tillates. 

The  high  cost  of  carrying  large  inventories 
accompanied  by  the  inability  \mder  FEA 
regulations  to  recover  Inventory  carrying 
costs  as  increased  product  costs. 

Undereetimations  of  the  rate  of  growth  of 
gasoline  demand  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer. 

The  lead  time  required  to  reactivate  proc- 
essing units  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
service  either  for  normal  maintenance  or  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  required  to  meet 
current  demand. 

The  Impact  of  FEA  regulations  on  the  prof- 
itability of  refining  and  marketing  opera- 
tions that  caused  some  companies  to  seek  to 
reduce  refinery  costs  wherever  possible. 

A  number  of  industry  sources  have  reported 
the  possibility  that  speculation  alx>ut  Im- 
ptendiixg  major  price  increases  and  possible 
shortages  before  the  end  of  the  summer  may 
have  prompted  unusually  rapid  rates  of  fill 
m  secondary  storage  and  that  this  may  have 
contributed  to  the  unexpected  decline  in  pri- 
mary stocks  during  May.  The  ability  of  mo- 
torists and  other  consumers  to  get  all  the 
gasoline  they  wanted  and  the  absence  of  spot 
shortages  even  at  low  primary  stock  levels 
would  be  consistent  with  this  explanation. 

The  above  factors  contrilruted  to  abnormal 
gasoline  stock  drawdowns,  with  gasoline  stock 
levels  being  reduced  to  106  million  barrels  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July.  It  has  been 


sugessted  that  deliberate  decisions  to  delay 
increasing  refinery  capacity  utilization  were 
made  to  firm  up  prices,  even  at  the  risk  of 
creating  a  shortage.  We  have  no  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  this  was  the  case. 

We  do  know  that  there  was  little  cause  for 
alarm  about  stock  levels  as  late  as  early  May. 
that  the  industry  experienced  an  uuusual 
number  of  refinery  problems  durmg  May  and 
early  June,  and  that  it  takes  considerable 
time  to  return  shutdown  units  to  full  pro- 
duction. We  also  know  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  supply  situation  was  not  clear  until 
late  May.  Since  time  is  required  to  make 
decisions  and  turn  operations  around,  we 
have  no  way  to  determine  accurately  whether 
Industry's  response  was  as  fast  as  could  be 
expected,  was  slow  due  to  shortsightedness, 
or  was  slow  due  to  design,  as  some  have 
charged. 

I  believe  it  is  instructive,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  recall  that  the  first  press  reports  on  pos- 
sible summer  gasoline  shortages  appeared  in 
Piatt's  Oilgram  on  June  18  and  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  19,  six  weeks  to  the  day  after 
FEA  had  become  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
such  problems  and  initiated  a  series  of  ac- 
tions to  avoid  them.  I  believe  that  this  de- 
monstrates conclusively  that  FEA  has  and 
exercises  the  capability  to  discharge  effec- 
tively its  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an- 
alyzed the  responses  to  our  contacts  with  the 
industry,  our  specific  inquiries  of  the  17 
largest  refiners,  and  the  reports  received 
from  all  refiners  in  conformance  with  our 
allocation  regulations.  We  note  especially  the 
high  levels  of  crude  oil  stocks  compared  to 
previous  years  and  the  avaiiabllity  of  more 
than  one  million  barrels  per  day  of  extra 
refining  capacity  over  1973.  Our  conclusion  is 
that  projected  levels  of  crude  oil  runs  pnd 
gasoline  production  are  adequate,  barring 
uniisual  circumstances,  to  meet  projected  de- 
mand for  motor  gasoline  during  the  peak 
summer  season.  In  the  absence  of  an  unan- 
ticipated surge  in  demand  or  other  un- 
fareseen  developments,  we  have  no  reason 
to  exi)ect  any  significant  shortages  this  sum- 
mer. 

Tlie  question  has  l>een  raised  as  to  the  re- 
lationship between  gasoline  Inventories  and 
prices.  There  is  clearly  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  However,  inventory  levels 
are  only  one  element  of  the  overall  gasoline 
price  picture. 

GASOLINE    PRICE    TRENDS 

Prom  January  1975,  when  the  entitlements 
program  was  Initiated,  through  the  first  week 
of  July  1975,  the  national  average  whole- 
sale price  of  gasoline  (delivered  tankwagon 
price  to  the  retail  dealer)  has  increased  by 
7.1  cents  per  gallon,  from  31.4  cents  in 
January  to  38.5  cents  in  July.  Adding  Fed- 
eral and  state  taxes  that  average  12.0  cents 
per  gallon  and  the  retail  dealer's  margin, 
the  average  retail  pump  price  for  regular 
gasoline  has  risen  from  52.4  cents  per  gallon 
iu  January  to  an  estimated  59.2  cents  per 
gallon  during  the  first  week  In  July.  There 
are  four  major  reasons  for  these  gasoline 
price  increases : 

Increases  in  the  national  average  cost 
of  crude  oil,  including  the  effect  of  the  $'2 
supplemental  fee  on  crude  oil  Imports. 

The  operation  of  the  old  crude  oil  entitle- 
ments program,  which  FEA  had  to  imple- 
ment to  deal  with  the  two-tier  crude  price 
system. 

Delayed  recovery  of  allowable  product 
costs. 

Increases  in  nonproduct  costs  Incurred 
by  refiners. 

DICREASE  IN  THK  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  COST  OF 
CRUDE  OIL 

In  December  1974  the  national  average 
cost  of  crude  oil  booked  into  refiners'  in- 
ventories was  $9.34.  By  May  1974  the  Impact 
of  the  first  $1  siipplementp.l  fee  on  Imported 


crude  ell  and  the  changing  proportion  of 
Imports  to  domestic  crude  oil  had  raised  the 
national  average  price  of  crude  oil  booked 
Into  refineries  to  $9.80  per  barrel.  The  imposi- 
tion of  the  second  $1  supplemental  fee  ef- 
fective June  1  is  estimated  to  have  increased 
the  cost  of  crude  oil  booked  ipto  refineries 
during  Jime  to  about  $10.25  per  barrel.  This 
net  increase  of  aliout  80  cents  per  barrel  hi 
the  price  of  crude  oil  would,  if  apportioned 
equivalently  across  all  products,  account  for 
aiSout  two  cents  of  the  increased  gasoline 
prices  posted  since  January  1,  1975.  How- 
ever, prices  of  other  petroleum  products, 
principally  distillates  and  residual  fuel  oil, 
have  not  Increased  proportionately.  If  all 
of  the  increased  costs  of  crude  oil  were  passed 
through  to  gasoline,  they  would  account  for 
almost  four  cents  of  the  1975  increases.  Our 
estimate  Is  that  the  actual  impact  on  gaso- 
line prices  of  Increased  crude  oil  costs  since 
December  1974  has  accounted  for  about  3'i 
cents  of  the  7.1  cent  increase  posted  since 
January. 

OPERATION  or  THE  ENTITLEMENTS  PROGRAM 

By  the  end  of  the  Arab  embargo,  domestic 
oil  prices  had  been  frozen  at  an  average 
level  of  about  $5.25  a  barrel  while  imported 
oil  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  $12  per  bar- 
rel. This  means  that  refiners  who  had  a 
large  percentage  of  their  refinery  runs  in  old 
oil  had  siibstantlally  lower  average  crude 
oil  costs  than  refiners  who  were  more  de- 
pendent on  imported  oil.  For  example,  in 
December  1974,  crude  oil  costs  among  dif- 
ferent refiners  varied  from  $5.05  per  barrel 
to  $12.94 — a  difference  of  over  $7.75.  Within 
this  range  there  were  wide  variations  amon^; 
the  major  oil  companies  as  well  as  among 
the  smaller  refiners.  The  lowest  average 
crude  cost  for  a  major  refiner  was  $9.18  per 
barrel  and  the  highest  was  $10.68  per  barrel 
in  December  1974. 

Under  FEA's  price  controls,  refiners  arc 
limited  to  their  May  15,  1973  prices,  plus 
a  dollar-for-dollar  patwsthrough  of  increased 
costs,  in  the  amounts  they  can  charge  for 
covered  products.  Accordingly,  refiners  with 
low  feedstock  costs  were  required  to  sell 
gasoline  at  substantially  lower  prices  than 
those  with  high  feedstock  costs.  Because  we 
came  out  of  the  embargo  period  with  gaso- 
line stocks  at  unusually  high  levels  in  1974 
and  because  the  demand  for  gasoline  had 
been  depressed  by  high  prices,  there  was 
a  surplus  of  gasoline  amounting  to  6.4  MMB 
for  July  1974,  and  12.3  MMB  by  November 
1974. 

As  a  result,  refiners  with  lower  costs — 
generally,  but  not  imiversally,  the  larger 
companies — set  the  price  of  gasoline  in  the 
retail  marketplace.  Companies  with  higher 
feedstock  costs  had  two  choices:  attempt  to 
pass  through  those  costs  in  the  marketplace 
and  see  their  volume  decline,  or  meet  the 
competition  to  maintain  market  share,  but 
onlv  by  failing  to  recover  all  of  the  increased 
costs  as  they  were  incurred.  They  chose  ti> 
meet  the  FEA-regulated  and  artificially  low 
prices  by  falling  to  pass  throxigh  all  of  their 
increased  product  costs.  By  November  1974. 
the  national  average  retail  price  for  a  gallon 
of  regular  gasoline  had  fallen  from  the  July 
high  of  65J2  cents  to  52  cents  a  gallon. 

To  fulfill  its  congressional  mandate  of  pre- 
serving the  independent  sector  and  fosterinu 
competition  tliroughout  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. In  January  of  1975,  PEA  hnplemented 
regulations  for  sharing  the  price  benefits  ot 
price-controlled  old  oil  among  all  reflner.s. 
This  "entitlements  program"  requires  those 
refiners  who  use  more  than  the  national 
average  of  old  oil  (approximately  40  percent) 
to  make  payments  to  those  refiners  who  use 
less  than  the  national  average  of  old  oil. 
It  thereby  causes  the  crude  costs  of  such 
refiners  to  escalate  toward  the  national  aver- 
age cost  of  crude  oil. 

The  program  was  effective  in  January  1975 
for  crude  oil  runs  to  stUls  made  during  No- 
vember  1974.   During   November   1974,  the 
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national  average  cost  of  crude  oil  purchased 
by  all  refiners  was  $9.17.  Small  refiners  as  a 
class  had  the  lowest  average  crude  cost  of 
$8.84  per  barrel,  major  oil  companies  had  an 
average  per-barrel  crude  cost  of  $9.09,  and 
large  Independent  refiners  had  an  average 
per-barrel  crude  cost  of  $10.33. 

As  the  entitlements  program  became  effec- 
tive in  raising  the  crude  costs  of  some  refiners 
and  reducing  the  crude  costs  of  others,  the 
differential  between  the  lowest  cost  and  high- 
est cost  category  decreased  from  its  Novem- 
ber value  of  $1.49  per  barrel  to  about  40 
cents  per  barrel  for  May  1975.  The  result  has 
been  to  raise  the  effective  floor  on  the  retail 
gasoline  price  market  by  the  equivalent  of 
about  60  cents  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  costs. 
The  estimated  impact  of  this  increase  on  the 
costs  of  the  lower  priced  gasoline  marketers 
has  been  to  raise  retail  gasolii-e  prices  by 
about  two  cents  a  gallon. 

DELAYED  RECOVERY  OF  ALT-OWABLE  PRODUCT  COSTS 

As  outlined  above,  a  consequence  of  the 
two-tier  price  system  and  FEA's  regulations 
was  to  force  many  refiners  to  forego  the  cur- 
rent recovery  of  some  Increased  product 
costs.  As  the  gasoline  market  firmed  up  with 
the  advent  of  the  high  demand  summer 
season,  some  refiners  have  been  able  to  in- 
crease prices  so  as  to  recover  some  of  the 
product  costs  they  were  unable  to  pass 
through  in  earlier  months.  We  estimate  that 
between  1  and  I'i  cents  per  gallon  of  the 
total  price  increase  can  be  accounted  for  by 
such  price  changes. 

INCREASES   IN   NONPRODUCT   COSTS   INCIRRED   BY 

REFINERS 

In  addition,  refiners  have  been  subject  to 
inflationary  cost  Increases  as  have  other 
manufacturing  operations.  A  major  source 
of  increased  costs  has  been  in  higher  priced 
refinery  fuel.  Labor  rates,  utility  costs,  inter- 
est costs,  and  other  nonproduct  costs  have 
also  increased  over  this  period.  The  amounts 
of  such  mcreases  differ  widely  among  refiners 
but  on  the  average  could  account  for  at  least 
'i  cent  per  gallon  over  this  period. 

The  particular  composition  of  any  Indi- 
vidual company's  price  Increase  is  a  com- 
bination of  these  four  components  and  the 
judgment  of  the  company's  marketing  offi- 
cials as  to  the  impact  of  any  particular  price 
increase  on  their  market  position. 

FEA    COMPLIANCE    ACTIONS 

FEA's  compliance  staff  monitors  industry 
price  increases  as  they  occur  to  determine 
whether  they  are  fully  Justified  under  FEA's 
price  regulations.  Each  refiner  Is  required  to 
submit  by  the  tenth  of  each  month  to  FEA 
a  detailed  computation  of  the  costs  incurred 
in  the  preceding  month  and  the  distribution 
of  those  increased  costs  to  the  prices  of  the 
products  to  be  sold  in  the  current  month. 
FEA  auditors  begin  to  review  those  calcula- 
tions as  soon  as  they  are  received  to  verify 
any  price  increases  already  announced  by  the 
companies  and  to  calculate  the  ability  of  the 
company  legally  to  increase  prices  in  that 
month  if  no  increases  have  been  announced 
by  the  time  the  form  is  submitted. 

The  on-site  audit  teams  in  each  head- 
quarters of  the  30  largest  refiners  then  begin 
a  detailed  verification  of  the  entries  on  those 
forms  as  their  first  priority  effort.  This  veri- 
fication takes  approximately  ten  days  and 
is  followed  up  by  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  documentation  supporting  the 
individual  entries  on  the  form. 

PEA  auditors  are  currently  engaged  in  this 
process  for  those  forms  svibmitted  on  July  10. 
They  will  continue  their  audit  of  individual 
company  pricing  actions  until  the  FEA  is 
satisfied  that  each  company's  prices  are  in 
full  accord  with  the  law  and  PEA  regulations. 

With  respect  to  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
however,  our  records  show  that  refiners  have 
incurred  substantial  amounts  of  product 
costs  that  they  have  been  unable  to  recover 
from  the  marketplace.  It  Is  important  to 
understand  that  these  unrecovered  product 


costs  have  already  been  Incurred  by  the  com- 
panies involved  and  are  authorized  under  the 
law  to  be  recovered  in  product  prices. 

We  have  no  evidence  at  this  point  that 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  recently  an- 
nounced price  increases  are  not  legal.  How- 
ever, as  mentioned,  we  are  conducting  de- 
tailed audits  to  verify  all  such  increases,  and 
all  companies  will  be  held  fully  accountable 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

Even  if  all  of  these  price  Increases  are 
determined  to  be  entirely  legal,  the  Admin- 
istration is  concerned  about  their  impact  on 
the  welfare  of  American  consumers.  In  fact, 
the  President  has  proposed  a  program  that 
would  have  helped  precisely  tho^e  consumers 
■ftho  are  least  able  to  absorb  these  Increased 
costs. 

Almost  six  months  ago.  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
energy  program  that  v.'ould  have  begun  to 
decrease  our  vulnerability  to  price  Increases 
and  supply  interruptions  from  foreign 
sources. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram W.1S  to  use  tiie  market  mechanism  as  a 
mcan.s  for  reducing  consumption  of  imported 
petroleum  products.  It  provides  for  higher 
prices,  both  to  discovirage  consumption  and 
to  increase  the  incentives  to  further  domestic 
production.  It  recognized  tliat  lower  and 
middle  income  consumers  would  t>e  most 
adversely  affected  by  the  higher  energy  costs. 
Accordingly,  the  President's  program  made 
explicit  provisions  for  refunding  energy  con- 
servation taxes  to  lower  and  middle  income 
consumers.  The  refunds  proposed  would  have 
been  larger  than  the  increased  energy  costs 
corisumcrs  were  projected  to  incur  under 
the  program.  Had  the  Congres  eziacted  the 
President's  program,  the  very  consumers  wlio 
are  today  disadvantaged  would  not  only  be 
protected  from  such  disadvantage,  but  in  fact 
would  be  better  off  in  terms  of  their  total 
after-ta.s  income,  even  after  paying  the 
higher  prices  proposed  in  the  President's 
program. 

FXTENSION    or    THE    EMERSENCY    PETROLEUM 
ALLOCAIION    ACT 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  my  testimony 
with  a  response  to  the  Subcommittee's  in- 
quiry regarding  FEA's  position  with  respect 
to  an   extension  of  the   EPAA. 

The  Subcommittee  has  asked  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's vijw  on  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
currently  scheduled  to  expire  on  August  31, 
1975.  Specifically,  we  have  been  asked  first 
whether  the  Administration  intends  to  veto 
any  extension  of  that  Act,  and  secondly, 
what  modifications  to  the  Act  would,  if 
adopted,  assure  approval  by  the  President  of 
legislation  -extending  the  period  of  the  allo- 
cation Act's  effectiveness.  While  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  weigh  carefully  many  fac- 
tors in  considering  any  specific  legislation 
which  may  come  to  him  in  the  next  few 
days,  I  believe  an  understanding  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  requires  examination 
of  how  this  legislation  affects  the  broader 
elements  of  any  program  necessary  to  achieve 
the  energy  goals  crucial  to  diminishing  our 
vulnerability  to  arbitrary  OPEC  pricing  and 
political  decisions. 

As  you  know,  the  Act  was  created  to  meet 
the  acute  emergency  faced  by  the  Nation 
during  the  Arab  embargo.  By  its  express 
terms  and  by  its  rigidity,  it  was  designed  as 
a  short-term  measure  to  deal  with  a  petro- 
leum shortage.  Though  it  was  less  than  per- 
fect, its  flaws  were  not  so  acute  as  to  prevent 
it  from  serving  the  Nation  well  to  contend 
with  the  embargo,  and  the  dislocations  that 
it  was  bound  to  produce  were  relatively 
easily  absorbed  in  expectation  of  a  very 
short   period   of  control. 

The  Act  was  originally  scheduled  to  expire 
in  February  of  this  year.  By  then,  the  acute 
shortage  that  had  made  it  necessary  was 
no  longer  In  existence.  Instead,  the  Nation 
was  and  is  faced  with  the  urgent  necessity 
of  grappling  with  and  achieving  solutions 


to  longer  term  trends  In  energy  production 
and  consumption  which,  if  left  unaddressed, 
will  result  In  the  Nation  being  significantly 
and  unaccfeptably  more  vulnerable  to  an- 
other embargo  in  just  the  next  few  years. 

At  the  request  of  the  Congressional  leader- 
ship, however,  and  recognizing  that  a  mid- 
winter expiration  of  the  Act  was  undesirable, 
the  Administration  agreed  to  a  simple,  six- 
month  extension  of  the  Allocation  Act  on  the 
assurances  of  the  leadership  that  during  the 
Interim  period,  the  Congress  would  work 
with  the  Administration  to  produce  a  mutu- 
ally accep'.able  decontrol  program.  Now  the 
end  of  this  extension  Is  at  hand,  but  there 
has  been  no  real  progress  toward  achieving 
a  workable  legislative  approach  to  decontrol. 
And  again  It  is  proposed  that  the  Act  be 
extended  for  another  period,  with  one  pend- 
ing bill  proposing  extension  until  the  middle 
ot  next  year.  Another  bill,  which  has  Just 
been  reported  by  a  House-Senate  conference, 
would  not  only  extend  the  Act  to  the  end 
of  this  year  but,  by  rolling  back  "new"  oil 
price.i,  would  actually  set  back  our  efforts 
to  enhance  domestic  production  and  reduce 
our  dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

In  your  letter,  you  asked  for  a  specific 
comment  on  the  question  of  an  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
On  Monday,  the  President  proposed  a  com- 
promise whereby  there  would  be  a  phased 
decontrol  over  a  30-month  period,  together 
with  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of  uncontrolled 
domestic  oil  over  the  same  period. 

By  removing  government  controls,  produc- 
tion of  oil  here  can  be  stimulated  and  energy 
conserved.  Decontrol  and  the  lmp>ort  fees 
imposed  earlier  will  reduce  our  dangerous 
reliance  on  foreign  oil  by  almost  900,000  bar- 
rels a  day  in  Just  over  two  years. 

There  is  no  cost-free  way  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  Increasingly  expensive  for- 
eign oil.  Gradual  decontrol  will  result  in  a 
price  increase  on  all  petroleum  products  less 
than  1 '  2  cents  per  gallon  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  7  cents  by  1978.  This  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  our  national  independence  from 
the  costly  whims  of  foreign  suppliers. 

If  the  Congress  acts  on  this  comproimse 
and  on  the  President's  proposed  energy  taxes. 
including  the  tax  on  excessive  profits  of  oil 
companies,  and  on  his  proposed  refunds  to 
the  American  consumer  to  make  up  for  high- 
er energy  costs,  the  burden  of  decontrol  will 
be  shared  fairly,  our  economic  recovery  will 
continue,  and  we  will  be  able  to  protect 
American  jobs. 

Clearly,  some  regulatory  authority  over 
prices  will  be  required  during  the  period  of 
decontrol  proposed  by  the  President.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  many  of  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  are  unduly  rigid.  Accordingly,  the 
Administration  supports,  in  conjunction  with 
congressional  approval  of  the  President's  de- 
control proposal,  an  extention  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  with  appro- 
priate modifications  to  provide  the  necessary 
flexibility  for  dealing  with  the  supply  and 
price  conditions  likely  to  develop  during  the 
decontrol  period. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  your  concern  and  that  of 
the  other  members  of  these  Subcommittees 
for  the  welfare  of  consumers  is  laudable  and 
shared  by  the  Administration,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  happening  to  con- 
sumers today  and  what  will  happen  to  them 
to  an  even  greater  degree  in  the  months 
ahead  rests  with  the  Congress.  I  urge  that 
you  act  as  quickly  as  possible  to  enact  the 
President's  program. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  this  concludes  my  formal 
remarks,  and  I  will  now  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  16,  19751 
The  Great  Gasoline  Conspiracy 
The  sudden  sharp  rise  in  the  demand  for 
gasoline,  plus  the  decline  in  gasoline  stocks, 
plus  the  almost  simultaneous  announce- 
ment of  gasoline  price  boosts  by  most  re- 
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flners  on  July  1 — all  this  adds  up.  In  the 
minds  of  some  Washington  pollticoe,  to  a 
great  gasoline  conspiracy.  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  who  wants  to  be  President,  and 
Senator  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  wants  to  be 
President  have  announced  Senate  subcom- 
mittee investigations  to  find  out  what's  go- 
ing on. 

Before  they've  beard  the  first  witness, 
though,  both  gentlemen  have  announced 
their  findings.  Senator  Jackson  says,  "Clear- 
ly the  oil  companies  have  manufactured  a 
shortage."  Senator  Stevenson  says  this  Is 
"a  classic  study  In  the  power  of  the  major 
oil  companies  to  reverse  the  normal  rules  of 
supply  and  demand."  The  prejudgments  are 
a  pity,  for  if  the  Senators  could  blot  them 
out  of  their  minds,  their  hearings  would 
surely  prove  Illuminating  and  educational. 

Take  the  first  question:  Why  were  the 
price  boosts  simultaneous?  Because  under 
PEA  regulations  companies  can  Increase 
price  to  pass  through  costs,  but  "non-prod- 
uct" costs  may  be  recovered  only  In  the 
months  following  the  one  In  which  they 
axe  Incurred.  Unlike  the  cost  of  crude  oil, 
they  cannot  be  "banked"  for  recovery  in  fu- 
t\ue  months  when  market  conditions  may  be 
more  favcA'able.  In  fact  recently  the  com- 
panies have  been  having  trouble  making 
price  Increases  stick,  so  If  they  are  to  have 
any  chance  to  recover  non-product  costs 
they  have  to  start  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
need  no  collusion  to  arrive  at  the  first  of  the 
month  as  the  date  to  post  Increases.  In  short, 
the  answer  to  question  one  is:  The  FEA. 

On  to  question  two:  Why  have  gasoline 
stocks  dropped  so  suddenly?  Well,  the  FEA 
bas  an  obscure  rule  that  reqxilres  an  oil  com- 
p&ny  to  charge  everyone  in  a  "class"  of  cus- 
tomers the  same  price  regardless  of  geo- 
graphical location.  Before  formation  of  the 
FEA,  a  company  short  on  gasoline  in  Call- 
fomla  would  call  other  companies  and  try  to 
buy  some,  or  perhaps  swap  some  for  fuel  oil. 
For  the  right  price,  a  company  long  in  gaso- 
line would  sell  some  to  the  company  that  was 
short. 

This  no  longer  happens,  because  If  the 
second  company  sold  CaUfornla  gasoline  at 
s  premlimi  price,  it  would  have  to  raise  Its 
price  to  similar  customers  nation-wide.  This 
'would  mean  a  loes  of  market  share  In  other 
areas,  and  the  premlimi  sale  is  not  worth- 
while. So  the  telephone  calls  have  stopped. 
It  was  in  these  calls,  when  someone  started 
to  find  that  no  one  else  was  long  on  gasoline, 
that  oil  men  got  the  first  warning  of  an  Im- 
pending shortage.  Without  the  calls,  a  short- 
age can  come  as  a  surprise.  So  to  question 
two,  the  answer  Is:  The  FEA. 

On  to  question  three:  Why  aren't  the  na- 
tion's refiners,  who  sire  operating  at  less  than 
90%  of  capacity.  Importing  nu>re  crude  oil 
to  make  more  gasoline?  Well,  imported  crude 
costs  (13,  and  the  FEA  will  not  allow  refiners 
to  pass  along  this  cost  imtll  the  next  month. 
If  the  refiner  is  making  gasoline  from  a  mix 
of  $5.25  price-controlled  oil  and  (13  Imported 
oil,  more  Imported  oil  will  push  up  \intil 
costs  without  any  Immediate  Increase  In 
the  selling  price.  Perhaps  it  would  be  able 
to  "recover"  these  costs  by  higher  prices 
later,  but  then  again  maybe  not.  So  the  an- 
swer to  question  three  is:  The  FEA. 

Now.  to  give  credit  where  It's  due,  the 
FEA  runs  around  frantically  wrltmg  new 
regulations  trying  to  undo  the  damage  its 
past  regulations  have  done.  Last  week,  for 
example,  FEA  head  Frank  Zarb  was  talking 
about  allowing  geographical  difTerentials. 
But  by  now,  we  shotUd  be  learning  that  the 
next  regulation  will  only  do  something  else, 
that  the  oil  industry  cannot  be  run  from 
Washington  without  benefit  of  price  signals. 
That  the  way  to  have  the  oil  Industry  pro- 
duce gasoline  most  efficiently,  which  Is  to 
say  at  the  lowest  price.  Is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  Its  way. 

Senators  Jackson  and  Stevenson  will  find, 
If  they  conduct  fair  and  honest  hearings, 
that  the  spot  gasoline  shortages  the  nation 


now  faces  result  not  from  conspiracy,  but 
from  the  very  controls  they  and  their  con- 
gressional colleagues  created.  Once  they 
make  this  discovery,  there  no  doubt  will  be 
public  apologies  all  around  to  tbe  oil  com- 
panies and  no  further  attempt  to  extend 
controls  past  the  August  31  expiration  date. 
The  great  gasoline  conspiracy  was  imwlt- 
tlngly  concocted  on  Capitol  Hill. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  13,  1975] 

Looking  Into  Rising  Gasoline  Pkicfs 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington. — The  oil  Industry  is  about  to 
receive  one  of  Its  occasional  floggings  on 
Capitol  HIU. 

This  week  two  Senate  subcommittees  are 
scheduled  to  hold  a  Joint  hearing  into  the 
gasoline  price  Increases  that  occurred  Just 
before  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday  weekend. 
Most  refiners  raised  prices  2  or  3  cents  a 
gallon. 

The  oil  companies  are  sure  to  be  pilloried. 
A  Joint  announcement  by  the  subcommit- 
tees' chairmen.  Senators  Henry  M.  Jackson 
of  Washington  and  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  of  Illi- 
nois, both  Democrats,  spoke  of  an  "inquiry 
to  deterniine  whether  major  oil  companies 
have  purposely  curtailed  refinery  output  re- 
sulting In  last  week's  gasoline  price 
Increases." 

"Clearly,"  Senator  Jackson  added,  "the  oil 
companies  have  manufactured  a  shortage 
through  manipxilation  of  refinery  output  so 
they  could  raise  retail  gasoline  prices  as 
much  as  7  cents  a  gallon  during  the  season 
vacationing  Americans  buy  more  gasoline." 

If  that  is  the  premise  of  the  Inquiry,  Is 
there  any  doubt  about  the  outcome? 

What's  wrong,  it  might  be  asked,  with  an 
occasional  fiogging  on  Capitol  Hill  to  remind 
"Big  OU"  of  its  public  responsibilities?  Sure- 
ly, no  Industry  is  better  padded  with  profits 
or  more  skilled  in  getting  Its  case  to  the  pub- 
lic through  advertising  messages  and 
speeches  reported  by  the  press.  In  that  sense, 
perhaps  an  occasional  flogging  helps  to  re- 
dress the  balance. 

There  Is  another  view — that  Congressional 
Inquiries  should  be  dispassionate,  thorough 
and  even-handed  if  they  are  to  shed  more 
light  than  heat  on  complex  problems  of  pub- 
lic policy. 

Such  a  view  may  be  naive,  particularly 
when  oil  and  Presidential  politics  converge, 
as  they  will  In  this  week's  hearings.  Senator 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee,  Is  a  declared  Presi- 
dential contender. 

The  Senators'  central  accusation  Is  that 
"the  oil  companies  have  manufactiu*d  a 
shortage" — that  they  brought  about  a  drop 
In  gasoline  stocks  and  a  rise  In  crude  oil 
stocks  during  the  spring  by  curtailing  re- 
finery operations.  The  Issue  is  motive. 

The  Jackson-Stevenson  thesis  is  that: 

The  oil  companies  sought  higher  gasoline 
prices  on  top  of  adequate  profits. 

They  wanted  to  build  up  stocks  of  "old" 
crude  oil  under  the  celling  price  of  $5.25 
a  barrel  in  anticipation  that  all  oil  price 
controls  might  expire  on  August  31.  when 
the  present  authority  for  them  Is  due  to 
lapse. 

They  attempted  to  drive  oxit  of  business 
the  independent  gasoline  distributors  by  ctu-- 
talling  refinery  output  and  eliminating  the 
surplus  that  Independents  buy  and  market 
at  discount  prices. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  failed 
to  stop  excessive  rtindown  of  gasoline  stocks. 

The  oil  companies,  at  least  those  that  cut 
gasoline  production,  are  expected  to  reply 
that: 

Gasoline  stocks  typically  decline  from  late 
winter  to  early  summer,  as  the  data  show. 

Certain  refineries  were  shut  down  for 
maintenance  or  because  of  mishap,  such  as 
flre. 

Federal  Energy  Administration  regulations 
disco'.u-aged  some  refiners   from  maximum 


production,  a  charge  the  agency  concedes  Is 
true  in  selected  cases. 

Gasoline  prices  fell  last  autumn  and  re- 
finers are  only  now  partially  recovering  costs 
they  had  absorbed  for  months,  plus  costs 
attributable  to  President  Ford's  fee  of  $2  a 
barrel  on  imported  crude  oil. 

One  Issue  the  Senators  are  unlikely  to  raise 
Is  what  the  F.E.A.  Is  doing  about  the  com- 
plaint of  Consvuners  Union  on  the  extra 
roarkup  of  3  cents  a  gallon  swarded  to  filling 
stations  m  1974.  To  avert  a  suit,  the  F.E.A. 
started  a  review  months  ago.  There  are  200,- 
000  filling  stations  In  the  United  States,  all 
of  them  presumably  run  by  citizens  of  voting 
age. 

The  subcommittees  hope  to  elicit  testi- 
mony from  F.E.A.  officials  to  the  effect  that 
oil  Industry  executives  told  them  that  they 
were  trying  to  raise  gasoline  prices. 

Assuming  that  was  a  conscious  motive,  it 
raises  a  far-reaching  question:  If  the  com- 
panies raised  prices  within  the  limits  of 
F.E.A.  pricing  regulations  and  if  there  has 
been  no  assertion  to  the  contrary,  in  what 
sense  are  they  in  the  wrong? 

This  question  doesn't  appeal  to  people 
such  as  Senator  Stevenson  who  view  the  oil 
Indiistry  as  a  hostile  force  within  American 
society.  "We're  Involved  In  a  fight  to  protect 
the  consumers  of  this  nation  against  forces 
that  are  very  powerful,"  an  aide  to  the  Illi- 
nois Democrat  commented. 

The  underlying  view  is  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry Is  essentially  uncompetitive.  The 
proof.  It  is  said.  Is  that  when  gasoline  stocks 
early  in  the  year  proved  too  high  in  relation 
to  demand,  the  companies  curtailed  produc- 
tion rather  than  cut  price.  By  implication, 
this  criticism  says  that  a  manufacturer  who 
finds  himself  with  excessive  Inventories 
should  continue  to  produce  at  the  old  rate 
but  attempt  to  shrink  his  stocks  by  slashing 
prices. 

This  Is  a  particularly  interesting  view  In 
a  year  of  acute  recession  due  In  part  to  In- 
ventory liquidation. 

The  two  Senators  have  legislative  and  poli- 
tical objectives — ^rallying  public  and  Con- 
gressional opinion  In  favor  of  extension  of 
oil  price  controls  beyond  the  Aug.  31  expira- 
tion and  against  the  President's  threat  to  let 
controls  expire  unless  Congress  first  agrees  to 
a  plan  for  gradual  deregulation. 

"What  we'll  be  saying,"  one  Senate  aide 
commented,  "Is:  Folks,  this  gasoline  price 
thing  was  a  warm-up.  You  ain't  seen  nothing 
if  price  controls  expire." 

From  the  Administration's  poUit  of  view, 
the  industry-wide  markup  of  gasoline  prices, 
all  In  the  first  few  days  of  the  very  month 
of  an  expected  showdown  with  Congress  on 
price  controls  was  unfortunate.  "Their  tim- 
ing was  horrible,"  moans  a  key  energy  policy 
maker. 


SENATOR   HUGH  SCOTT'S  RECORD 
ON  BEHALF  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  senior  citizens  have  not 
eluded  the  keen  eye  of  our  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  knows  the  plight  of  persons 
who  must  exist  on  fixed  incomes,  be  they 
private  pensioners  or  social  secui-ity 
recipients.  As  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
have  long  noted  Senator  Scott's  strong 
support  of  increased  and  liberalized 
social  security  payments.  He  has 
advocated  more  generous  earnings 
limitations  along  with  easier  eligibility 
for  health  care  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  Scott's  accomplish- 
ments on  beludf  of  senior  citizens  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record  of 
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accomplishments    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Senior  Citizens — 93d  Congress 
legislation 

S.  582 — a  bill  providing  social  service  for 
the  aged. 

S.  871— a  bUl  to  amend  Title  V,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment. 

S.  1378 — a  bill  to  encourage  earlier  retire- 
ment by  permitting  Federal  employees  to 
purchase  into  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  based  on  employment  in  Federal  pro- 
grams operated  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments under  Federal  funding  and  super- 
vision. 

S.  2264 — a  bill  to  provide  civil  service  re- 
tirement credit  for  certain  language  instruc- 
tors of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  De- 
partment of  State. 

S.  2528 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  the  States  with  maximum 
flexibility  In  their  programs  of  social  services 
tinder  the  public  assistance  titles  of  that 
act. 

S.  2868 — a  bill  to  provide  for  tax  coimsel- 
Ing  to  the  elderly  in  the  preparation  of  their 
Federal  Income  Tax  returns. 

S.  3069 — a  bill  to  extend  through  Decem- 
ber 1974  the  period  during  which  benefits 
under  the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
'  gram  on  the  basis  of  disability  may  be  paid 
without  interruption  pending  the  required 
disability  determination. 

S.  3100 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly. 

S.  3143— a  bill  to  amend  titles  2,  7,  11,  16, 
18,  and   19  of  the  Social   Security  Act. 

S.  3167 — A  bill  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits 
so  that  benefits  for  husbands  and  widowers 
will  be  payable  on  the  same  basis  as  bene- 
fits for  wives  and  widows. 

S.  3168 — a  bin  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record. 

S.  3169 — a  bill  to  provide  that  an  insured 
-Individual  otherwise  qualified,  may  retire 
and  receive  full  old-age  insurance  benefits, 
at  any  time  after  attaining  age  60,  if  he  has 
been  forced  to  retire  at  that  age  by  a  Fed- 
eral law,  regulation,  or  orders. 

S.  3170 — a  bin  to  provide  that  any  individ- 
ual who  has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  when- 
ever acquired,  will  be  insured  for  disability 
benefits  thereunder. 

S.  3626 — a  bill  to  assure  that  an  mdivld- 
ual  or  family,  whose  Income  is  increased  by 
reason  of  a  general  Increase  in  monthly 
social  security  increase,  will  not,  because  of 
such  increase,  suffer  a  loss  of  or  reduction 
in  the  benefits  the  Individual  or  family  has 
been  receiving  under  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs. 

S.  4082 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  consolidated  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  encourage 
provision  of  services  by  the  states. 

VOTES 

Voted  for  a  5.6  percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  to  become 
effective  January  1,  1974. 

Voted  to  Increase  monthly  benefits  under 
supplemental  security  Income  program  to 
$140  per  Individual  and  $210  per  couple. 

Voted  for  Modified  Rlblcoff  et  al.  amend- 
ment to  cover  certain  maintenance  drugs 
on  an  outpatient  basis  under  part  A  of 
Medicare. 

Voted  for  Modified  Byrd  amendment  to 
increase  the  retirement  tests  under  social 
security  from  $2,400  to  $3,000  annually  and 
to  reduce  from  72  years  to  70  years  the  age  of 
applicability  under  such  test. 

Voted  for  Byrd  amendment  to  reduce  from 
60  to  55  years  the  age  of  eligibility  for  wid- 


ows to  receive  actuarially  reduced  social 
security  benefits. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  require  States 
to  disregard  Federal  Social  Security  In- 
creases and  social  security  benefit  Increases 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
State    supplemental    payments. 

Voted  for  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1973. 

Voted  for  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Senior   Citizens — 94th   Congress 
legislation 

S.  357 — a  bill  to  amend  Title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $4,800  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under. 

S.  388 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  Titles  II,  VII,  XVI.  XVIII, 
and  XIX  to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program,  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  and  the  Medicare  program  by 
a  newly  established  independent  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  separate  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund  items  from  the  general 
Federal  budget  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
certain  notices  with  Social  Security  and  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefit  checks. 

S.  445 — a  bill  to  assure  that  an  Individual 
or  family,  whose  Income  is  increased  by  rea- 
son of  a  general  increase  in  monthly  Social 
Security  benefits  will  not,  because  of  such 
general  increase,  suffer  a  loss  of  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  benefits  the  individual  or  family 
has  been  receiving  under  certain  Federal  or 
Federally  assisted  programs. 

S.  446— a  bill  to  amend  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  benefits  shall  con- 
tinue through  the  month  of  his  death,  (ex- 
cept where  the  continuation  of  such  entitle- 
ment and  the  consequent  delay  In  the  pay- 
ment of  survivor  benefits  would  reduce  the 
total  amount  payable  to  the  family. 

S.  451— a  bill  to  amend  Title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
under  part  B  of  Medicare  for  routine  exfoli- 
ative cytology  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  uter- 
ine cancer. 

S.  1163 — a  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  Title 
XVIII  to  broaden  Home  Health  Services. 

S.  1496— a  bUl  to  amend  "ntle  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  expanded 
home  health  services  under  Medicare. 

S.  1729— To  amend  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special  de- 
pendency requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husbands'  and  widowers'  Insurance  benfits 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor  children,  to  make  certain  other 
changes  so  that  other  benefits  for  husbands, 
widowers  and  fathers  will  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives,  widows  and 
mothers,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  their  combined 
earnings  where  that  method  of  computation 
provides  a  higher  combined  benefit. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  IRE- 
LANDS  GRANT  TO  THE  ABBEY 
THEATRE  IN  DUBLIN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  represents  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  first  grant  by  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land to  the  world-famous  Abbey  Theatre 
in  Dublin.  That  grant  is  a  landmark  in 
the  ongoing  histoi-y  of  the  relationship 
between  government  and  the  arts. 

The  assistance  provided  in  1925  by  Ire- 
land to  the  Abbey  Threatre  was  the  first 
public  subsidy  to  any  theater  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  As  such,  the  grant 
was  a  pioneering  act  by  a  far-sighted 
government  sensitive  to  its  national 
background    and    concerned    for    the 


growth  and  preservation  of  its  great 
artistic  heritage.  Over  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, the  Abbey  Theatre's  contributions 
have  reached  to  all  corners  of  the  Earth, 
as  bridges  across  the  seas  linking  peoples 
in  all  nations  through  the  most  noble 
qualities  of  the  human  spirit. 

This  year  marks,  as  well,  the  10th  an- 
niversary in  this  country  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  representing 
our  own  Government's  commitment  of 
support  for  the  arts.  What  we  have 
learned  in  the  past  decade  is  that  Gov- 
ernment suijport  of  the  arts  enhances 
and  encourages  the  best  among  us.  Gov- 
ernment funding  of  the  arts  neither  nar- 
rows nor  clouds  our  horizons  in  the 
creative  or  performing  arts.  In  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  and  in  many  other 
nations  where  governments  have  pro- 
vided aid  to  the  arts,  both  the  nation  and 
the  arts  have  been  the  beneficiaries. 

As  President  Kennedy  once  reminded 
us: 

I  am  certain  that,  after  the  dust  of  ce;i- 
turies  has  pa.ssed  over  our  cities,  we  will 
be  remembered  not  for  our  victories  or  de- 
feats In  battle  or  politics,  but  for  our  con- 
tribution to  the  human  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  article  in 
Ireland  Today  commemorating  this  an- 
niversary, Mr.  Micheal  6  hAodha,  a  di- 
rector and  historian  of  the  Abbey  Thea- 
tre, discussed  the  background  of  the 
theater  and  the  genesis  of  the  historic 
grant  in  1925.  The  article  provides  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  national  threaters,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  Ireland  Today,  June  9,  1975) 

The  Asset  Theatre 

(By  Micheal  6  hAodha) 

Against  a  background  of  national  and  cul- 
tural resurgence,  a  new  concept  of  dramatic 
writing  came  Into  existence  In  Ireland  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century.  Hitherto 
everything  by  way  of  actors  and  playwrights 
that  Ireland  had  given  to  the  world  had  been 
given  to  the  English  theatre.  One  need  only 
mention  the  writers  of  comedy  alone — George 
Farquhar,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Richard  Brlnsley 
Sheridan,  Oscar  Wilde,  Bernard  Shaw — to 
realize  the  measure  of  that  contribution. 
Plays  with  an  Irish  setting  had  been  staged 
successfully  by  such  well-known  Irish  actors 
and  actor-managers  as  Thomas  Sheridan, 
Charles  Macklln  and  Dion  Boucicault.  While 
aU  these  playwrights  and  actors  earned  their 
living  abroad,  theatres  in  Dublin  and  the 
provincial  towns  were  served  for  the  most 
part  by  English  players  presenting  the  latest 
London  successes. 

The  sprouting  of  an  Indigenous  dramatic 
movement  was  one  of  the  signs  of  national 
growth.  The  early  1890's  had  seen  the  first 
stirrings  of  a  literary  revival.  The  aim  was  not 
a  propagandist  literature  which  would  help 
political  nationalism  but  a  national  literature 
which  would  be.  In  Yeat's  phrase,  "freed  from 
provincialism  by  an  exacting  criticism". 
Nonetheless,  there  was  no  clear  indication  in 
the  1890's  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  was  ready  for  the  development 
of  a  native  drama.  Dublin,  Belfstst  and  Cork 
were  visited  regularly  by  the  leading  London 
companies.  Theatregoers  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  fare  of  sentimental  melodrama 
and  musical  comedy.  The  emergence  of  a  na- 
tional theatre  came  as  a  surprise  in  a  country 
which  was  largely  unprepared  for  Innovation 
In  the  arts. 
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The  Irish   Literary  Theatre,   founded   by 
W.  B.  Yeats.  Edward  Martyn  and  Lady  Greg- 
ory, gave  Its  first  performances  In  1899  In  the 
Antient  CJoncert  Rooms  In  Dublin,  presenting 
a  verse  play  on  an  Irish  legend.  The  Countless 
Catheleen  by  W.  B.  Teate  and  The  Heather 
Field  by  Edward  Martyn,  a  play  In  the  Ibsen 
manner.  The  venture  had  been  guaranteed 
against  loss  by  fifty  well-known  citizens  but 
Martyn,  a  wealthy  landowner,  relieved  them 
of  their  financial  commitments  and  stood  the 
lo«s  himself.  There  was  a  similar  balance  be- 
tween the  sociological  drama  of  ideas  and  the 
lyrical  play  based  on  Irish  saga  and  legend 
la  the  bills  presented  by  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre  In  the  following  year.  But  in  1901,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  combine 
continental    Ideas    with    the    Gaelic    mode 
within  the  framework  of  the  same  play.  W.  B. 
Yeats  and  George  Moore  had  written,  in  col- 
laboration. Diarmtid  and  Crdinne,  which  was 
staged   at   the   Gaiety   Theatre,   Dublin,    In 
October,  1901,  with  music  by  Elgar.  This  pro- 
duction, which  might  have  been  expected  to 
reconcile  the  divergent  ideas  of  the  founders, 
not  only  widened  the  breach  but  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  tentative  groping  towards 
the  Idea  of  a  national  theatre  had  come  up 
against  a  stone  wall. 

The  literary  ideals  of  the  founders  were 
admirable  but  their  practical  knowledge  of 
the  theatre  was  slight.  All  of  the  six  plays 
presented  by  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  were 
played  by  English  actors  and  actresses  di- 
rected by  everybody  and  nobody.  Even  Sir 
Frank  Benson's  Shakespearean  Company, 
which  crossed  from  England  to  stage  Diar- 
mutd  and  Crdinne  could  not  save  this  mix- 
ture of  Wagnerian  opera  and  Celtic  twilight. 
But  on  the  night  of  tills  deb&cle  and  on  the 
same  bui,  the  first  play  In  Irish  ever  to  be 
staged  In  a  recognised  theatre  was  presented 
by  a  cast  of  amateurs  directed  by  a  little 
known  E>ubllner.  W.  G.  Pay.  The  play  was 
Oaaadh  ant  Sugdtn  (The  Twisting  of  the 
Kope)  by  Douglas  Hyde.  That  night  the  Irish 
Literary  Theatre  died  to  rise  again  In  the 
following  year  as  the  Irish  National  Theatre 
Society  after  a  merger  with  W.  G.  Fay's 
Company.  The  union  of  the  two  groups  was 
both  logical  and  desirable  but  It  required  all 
Yeatss  negotiating  skill  to  achieve  it.  But 
the  movement  might  have  faded  Into  obscu- 
rity were  it  not  for  the  arrival  of  a  playwright 
of  genius.  John  MlUlngton  Synge,  who  was  to 
have  a  decisive  Infiuence  on  the  shaping  of 
Irish  drama. 

Synge's  Riders  to  the  Sea,  first  produced  in 
January  1904.  was  baUed  vrtthin  a  few  years 
as  the  greatest  one-act  play  of  modern  drama. 
Th«  production  ItseU  was  notable  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  actress.  Sara  Allgood,  who  is 
still  remembered  from  later  productions  as 
an  Incomparable  interpreter  of  Synge.  When 
W.  O.  Pay  and  his  brother  Frank  brought 
Sara  Allgood.  Milre  Nlc  ShlublUalgh,  Maud 
Gonne  and  other  actresses  frcm  Inglnldhe  na 
h^lreann  (the  Daughters  of  Erin— a  NaUon- 
allst  group)  Into  tlie  company,  they  did  so 
for  artistic  reasons  and  not  with  a  view  to 
poUtlcal  propagand*.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
Pays'  Company,  starting  from  a  nationalistic 
basis,  transcended  local  Interest  and  achieved 
International  importance. 

A  generous  Englishwoman.  Miss  Annie 
Fredertk*  Hcanlman  Insured  the  continuity 
of  th«  Company's  work  by  purchasing  and 
equipping  the  building  which  became  known 
as  the  Abbey  Theatre,  so  named  from  Its  site 
in  Lower  Abbey  Street.  She  Is  said  to  have  ar- 
rived  at  this  momentous  decision  to  build 
and  8ul>8ldlze  a  theatre  in  Ireland  by  a  read- 
ing of  Tarot  cards  and  astrological  charts. 
But  It  was  an  auspicious  day  for  Irish 
Theatre  when,  thanks  to  her  munificence,  the 
Abbey  Theatre  first  opened  Us  doors  on  the 
27th  December,  1904. 

The  violent  protests  which  greeted  the  first 
production  of  Synge's  The  Playboy  of  the 
Weatem  World  in  1907  got  a  world  press  but 
the  Abbey  was  temporarily  a  loser.  William 
Boyle  withdrew  his  plays  which  were  among 
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the  most  popular  pieces  In  the  Abbey  reper- 
toire at  the  time.  Although  stoutly  defended 
by  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory  and  most  of  the  com- 
pany In  the  bitter  controversy  which  fol- 
lowed, Synge  suffered  a  deep  hurt.  Nation- 
alist Ireland  disowned  him  and  the  Abbey. 
Much  of  the  popular  support  which  had  l>een 
growing  since  the  theatre  opened  was  lost  for 
a  time.  The  death  of  Synge  on  24  th  March. 
1909,  at  the  age  of  thirty  eight  was  the  end 
of  an  epoch.  His  output  was  not  larpe  but 
he  had  given  to  the  National  Theatre  exMtlv 
what    it    needed — a    signJflcant    corpus    of 
drama,  distinctively  Irish,  but  with  univer- 
sality and  depth.  Synge's  unique  mastery  of 
poetic  speech  created  a  situation  In  which 
mcn-e  than  half  the  strength  of  what  was  and 
stlU  Is  largely  accepted  as  an  Abbey  play  re- 
sided In  its  dlalogxTc.   But  if  this   literary 
quality  had  not  developed  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression   appropriate   to    new   subjects    and 
themes,  it  would  have  lapsed  Into  imitative 
'Synge-song'  and  pastiche.  That  the  Abbey 
play  remained  a  vital  and  living  thing  after 
the  death  of  Synge  was  largely  due  to  his 
contemporaries.  Lady  Gregory,  Padralc  Col- 
lun,  George  Fltzmaurtce  and  T.  C.  Murray, 
whose   work,    although    uneven   In   quality, 
bridged  the  gap  between  Synge  and  the  ar- 
rival of  another  playwright  of  genius,  Sean 
O'Casey. 

Already  the  Abbey  had  begun  to  spread  its 
plays  and  players  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  To  the  States  went  Dudley 
Digges,  the  Fay  Brothers,  J.  M.  Kerrigan, 
Malre  O'Neill.  Sara  Allgood,  Arthur  Sinclair, 
Una  O'Connor  and,  in  later  years,  Barry  Fitz- 
gerald, his  brother  Arthur  Shields  and  many 
others.  Any  attempt  to  chronicle  the  achieve- 
ments of  former  Abbey  players  In  London 
would  be  an  Impossible  task. 

At  home,  the  Abbey  gradually  began  to 
find  its  place  In  the  New  Ireland  that  began 
to  take  shape  after  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. The  plays  of  Lennox  Robinson, 
Brinsley  Macnamara  and  George  Shlels 
brought  new  audiences  to  the  threatre.  But 
as  audiences  grew,  the  habit  of  saying  that 
the  Abbey  was  dead  or  dying  grew  also.  Miss 
Homiman  had  years  earlier  withdrawn  her 
support,  when  the  management  failed  to 
close  the  theatre,  as  a  mark  of  resi>ect,  on 
the  death  of  King  Edward  vn.  It  was  mainly 
the  idealism  and  talent  of  its  players  and 
playwrights  which  kept  the  Abbey  open  until 
an  Irish  government  gave  recognition  to  the 
Abbey  as  the  National  Theatre. 

In  June,  1924,  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Lady  Greg- 
ory viTote  to  W.  T.  Cosgrave,  President  of 
the  Executive  Council,  offering  "the  Abbey 
Theatre,  its  entire  contents,  scenery  and 
wardrobe,  and  the  property  it  owns  to  the 
Irish  nation."  President  Cosgrave  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Minister  for  Finance, 
Ernest  Blythe,  who  had  been  a  regular  pa- 
tron of  the  Abbey  since  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  He  was  aware  that  the  Abbey,  had" 
been  losing  money  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Blytli*  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
offer  of  the  threatre  to  the  nation  was  more 
tactical  than  serious  and  that,  even  it  if  were 
a  serious  proposition,  the  Government  would 
be  Ul-advlsed  to  undertake  full  and  direct 
responsibility  for  the  running  of  the  Abbey. 
Instead,  he  recommended  that  a  small  an- 
nual subsidy  should  be  provided  to  enable 
the  theatre  to  continue  Its  work. 

The  matter  was  debated  In  the  Dill  In 
May,  1925.  With  the  support  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnson,  Leader  of  the  Labour  Party  and 
father  of  the  Abbey  actor,  Fred  Johnson,  tlie 
vote  for  a  grant-in-aid  was  passed,  and  so 
the  Abbey  Theatre,  or  to  give  it  Its  corporate 
title.  The  National  Theatre  Society  Ltd.,  be- 
came the  first  state-subsidised  theatre  In  the 
English-speaking  world. 

This  was  an  enlightened  and  courageous 
decision  by  the  Government  of  a  new  imder- 
developed  State  which  had  barely  survived 
a  disastrous  Civil  War.  The  Abbev  Theatre  Is 
permanently  indebted  to  Mr.  Blythe.  wJio 
died  on  23rd  February,  1975.  for  his  vision  In 


enabling  the  theatre  to  survive  and,  at  the 
same  time,  preserving  its  independence. 

Even  with  increasing  subsidies,  the  Abbey 
had  difllculties  in  retaining  a  distinctive 
Identity.  Since  the  annual  grant  was  first 
given,  criticism  became  more  acute.  A  tradi- 
tion had  been  established  which  led  some 
critics  to  conclude  that  the  Abbey  had  be- 
come a  conservative  part  of  the  established 
order.  Others  predicted  that  the  accep*,ance 
of  a  government  grant  woiUd  lead  to  Its  early 
demise. 

Nowadays,  the  necessity  for  state  subsidy 
of  the  performing  arts  is  widely  accepted, 
and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that  other 
theatres  and  companies  in  this  country  are 
now,  like  the  Abbey,  in  receipt  of  annual 
grants.  All  the  more  reason  to  recall  with 
pride  and  gratitude  the  pioneering  role  of  an 
Irish  Government  fifty  years  ago. 

With  the  grant  came  official  and  public 
recognition  of  the  Abbey's  status  as  the  Na- 
tional Theatre.  Since  then,  successive  Gov- 
ernments and  Ministers  for  Finance  have 
been  generous  in  their  support  even  to  the 
extent  of  providing  all  the  funds  for  the 
present  theatre  which  opened  in  1966,  on  the 
site  of  the  original  building  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  In  1951. 

Among  the  most  successful  presentations 
at  the  New  Abbey  were  Tomas  MacAn)ia's  pro- 
duction of  Brendan  Behan's  Borstal  Boy  and 
the  same  anther's  The  Hostage  directed  by 
Hugh  Hunt.  Brian  Friel's  The  Loves  of  Cass 
Maguire  and  The  Freedom  of  the  City  to- 
gether with  Tom  Murphy's  The  RIorning  After 
Optimijm  were  the  most  significant  new  plays 
of  the  past  decade.  The  classics  were  best 
repie.snted  by  Madame  Knebel's  production 
or  The  Cherry  Orchard  and  the  Michael  Ca- 
coyannis  interpretation  of  the  W.  B.  Yeats 
version  of  Sophocles's  King  Oedipus. 

The  last  named  production  was  seen  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  In  1974  where  there  had 
been  an  earlier  visit  with  The  Playtoy  of  the 
Western  World.  The  company  has  also  visited 
Florence,  Vienna,  Brussels.  Paris,  Helsinki, 
Frankfurt  and  London  and  had  a  large  share 
in  the  success  of  Borstal  Boy  in  New  York 
and  Toronto.  Provincial  tours  in  Ireland  have 
beea  resumed  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter century.  Much  experimental  work  and  the 
staging  of  plays  In  Irish  takes  place  in  the 
Abbey's  slstsr  theatre,  the  Peacock,  where 
it  is  hoped  that  a  new  generation  of  plav- 
wrlghts,  players  and  audiences  will  shape  the 
drama  of  tomorrow.  For  the  first  time  ever, 
the  Abbey  has  brought  some  of  its  presenta- 
tions of  plays  in  Irish  to  the  Aran  Islands 
and  the  Irish-speaking  districts  of  the  West. 
The  Abbey  Company  is  at  present  consid- 
ering plans  for  tours  to  Australia  and  the 
United  States  in  1976. 

A  dearth  of  original  creative  work  poses 
new  problems  for  a  National  Theatre.  If  the 
Irish  writer  is  to  respond  to  the  changing 
scene  In  life  and  In  the  theatre,  he  will  have 
to  break  new  ground.  There  will  still  be  a 
pla;e  for  the  play  written  in  the  traditional 
style.  Perhaps  due  to  an  overlong  reign  of  a 
set  of  conventions  conver.iently  laheUed  real- 
istic, the  fundamentals  may  have  been  over- 
looked. In  this  age  of  television,  the  theatre 
should  be  unashamedly  theatrical  and  ex- 
ploit its  distinct  advantages  over  both  ci  ::ema 
and  television  in  accepting  unreservedly  t^at 
the  playwright,  actor  and  audience  are  In-  - 
terdependent  and  complementary.  Wliether 
Greek  tragedy  or  kitchen  comedy,  a  play  can 
only  be  Judged  In  performance.  The  physical 
Immediacy  of  an  actor  playing  to  an  audience 
and  reacting  to  an  audience,  this  Is  the  pre- 
requisite for  Judgment.  It  Is  the  readiness 
of  the  public  to  assess  plays  In  performance, 
in  their  visual  and  aural  elements  that  has 
kept  the  Abbey  alive.  The  audience  looks  for- 
ward with  expectancy  to  each  new  play  In  the 
hope  that  It  will  provide  at  least  the  scaffold- 
ing for  the  drama  of  the  future. 

It  is  too  early  to  claim  that  Irish  playwrlt- 
ing  has  entered  a  new  supranational  phase, 
but  there  are  signs  that  audiences  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  inbreedings  of  the 
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past.  Many  are  of  the  view  that  the  Irish 
theatre  must  now  strive  to  break  from  the 
rut  of  tradition  in  which  It  has  becocne  em- 
bedded. 

The  plays  and  -players  which  made  the 
Abbey  famous  were  a  new  phenomenon  on 
the  theatrical  scene.  Tlie  playwrights  and 
players  of  to-day  are  the  inheritors  and  part 
upholders  of  that  tradition.  It  should  be  an 
easier  and  peilimps  no  less  rewarding  task 
to  bre.ik  from  that  tradition  tlian  to  create 


STATEMENT  ON  KISSINGER 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  seen  a  UPI  release  that  I  wisli  to 
call  to  the  Senate's  attention.  The  first 
paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "In  Mil- 
waukee today,  Secretai-y  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  said  Solzhenitsyn's  militant 
views  ai'e  a  threat  to  peace  and  he  had 
recommended  President  Ford  not  to  meet 
with  the  author." 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  reported  to 
have  stated.  "If  I  understand  the  mes- 
sage of  Solzhemtsya,  it  is  that  the  United 
States  should  pursue  an  aggressive  policj' 
to  overthrow  the  Soviet  system." 

The  Secretary  of  State  Is  a  very  in- 
telligent man.  Therefore,  if  the  report  is 
accurate,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
either  he  has  never  bothered  to  listen  to 
the  greatest  spokesman  for  freedom  in 
the  world  today,  or  he  has  deliberately 
chosen  to  misunderstand  his  clearly  and 
eloquently  stated  message. 

Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn's  message — as 
anyone  who  read  any  of  his  recent  state- 
ments or  saw  his  interview  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  would  know — is  simply  this;  Do 
not  let  the  policy  of  detente  deceive  you 
into  believing  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
relented  in  the  slightest  in  its  long-term 
determination  to  overthrow  the  West,  the 
United  States  included.  Do  not,  through 
your  trade,  provide  the  Soviet  tyranny 
with  the  tools  with  which  to  tighten  its 
repression  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  the  satellite  nations  now 
held  captive  by  Soviet  hnperialism.  Do 
not  make  it  more  difficult  still  for  the 
So'viet  people  and  the  captive  nations  to 
liberate  themselves. 

The  Secretai-y  of  State  is  reported  to 
believe  that  the  symbolic  effect  of  a  meet- 
ing between  the  President  and  Solzhenit- 
syn  could  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States,  presumably  because  It 
would  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  greatest  tyranny  the  world  has 
known.  The  foundations  of  detente  must 
be  weak  indeed  if  the  President  of  the 
strongest  nation  of  tJie  Free  World  must 
avoid  meeting  with  the  most  eloquent 
living  spokesman  for  the  values  rep- 
resented by  the  Free  World.  Detente  on 
such  terms  is  neither  worthy  of  the 
United  States  nor  worth  the  keeping. 
Nor  will  it  buy  us  ultimate  safety  from 
the  dangei-s  of  which  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn 
warns. 

I  urge  the  President  to  Issue  a  public 
invitation  to  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  to  visit 
him  at  the  White  House.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  great  symbolic  Importance.  If 
tills  means  having  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween opposing  views,  I  suggest  that  the 
President  can  learn  far  more  about  the 
realities  of  our  present  policy  of  detente 
from  Alexandr  Solzhenitsjrn  than  he  can 
from  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  UPI  dispatch  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dispatch 

In  Milwaukee  today.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  said  Solzhenitsyn's  militant 
views  are  a  threat  to  peace  and  he  had 
recommended  President  Ford  not  to  meet 
witji  the  autlior. 

"If  I  understand  the  message  of  Solzhenit- 
syn." Kissinger  told  a  news  conference.  "It 
is  that  the  United  States  should  pursue  au 
aggressive  policy  to  overthrow  the  Soviet 
fvstem." 

"But  I  believe  tliat  if  his  views  became 
the  national  policy  of  the  United  States  we 
would  be  confronted  with  considerable  tlireat 
of  military  conflict.  .  .  I  believe  that  the 
consequences  of  his  views  would  not  tx  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people  or  to  the 
world  " 

Kissinger  said  he  highly  respects  Solzhe- 
nitsyn as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  all 
time  but  recommended  to  the  White  House 
that  Ford  not  meet  with  him.  He  said  the 
sym'oolic  effect  of  such  a  meeting  could  be 
a  disadvantage  to  the  United  States. 

On  Tuesday.  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Bon  Nessen  said  Ford  has  received  478  let- 
ters and  telegrams  suggesting  he  meet  with 
Solzhenitsyn.  But  no  mail  has  come  in  oppos- 
in; :  such  a  meeting. 

Nessen  said  Ford  was  «111inp  to  see  the 
auihor,  but  no  approach  to  the  White  House 
has  been  made  lately  for  a  meeting. 


U.S.  WEAPONS  SALES  ARE  DOMI- 
NATING HUGE  ARMS  BUILDUP  IN 
PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
inonth,  Newsday,  the  Long  Island  peri- 
odical, began  a  series  of  articles  on 
t^e  unprecedented  changes  taking  place 
in  the  newly  rich  oil  nations  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  One  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  questionable  developments  in 
the  past  several  years  has  been  rapid 
escalation  in  sales  of  sophisticated 
weapons  and  related  services  to  these 
countries,  a  development  that  has  oc- 
ciurred  without  congressional  participa- 
tion or  consultation. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  arising  out  of 
our  massive  arms  sales  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  dlfflcult  and  complex  ones.  In- 
volving overlapping  and  often  con- 
tradictory interests.  The  individual  prob- 
lems of  balance-of-payments,  petrodol- 
lars, regional  arms  races,  oil  politics,  and 
U.S.  military  strategy  and  planning 
would  each  perhaps  dictate  a  different 
policy  approach.  But  we  must  set  om* 
priorities,  balance  our  interests,  and  em- 
phasize those  with  the  higliest  impact 
and  importance  over  the  long  i-un. 

Yesterday's  Concressionai,  Record 
carried  a  notice  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  required  by  last  year's 
Nelson  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  of  additional  millions — Uie 
actual  amount  is  classified — for  presum- 
ably hundreds  more  personnel  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  in  opei-ating  its 
newly  acquired  Hawk  missile  system. 
Sending  large  numbers  of  Americans  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  engage  in  military 
training  In  these  countries  -will  clearly 
compromise  our  Independence  from 
what  happens  there.  Tlie  fact  that  the 
U.S.   Government   removes  itself  by  a 


step  or  two,  letting  private  companies 
sell  the  arms  does  not  change  the  nature 
of  the  situation.  The  United  States  will 
still  risk  one  day  becoming  more  deeply 
involved  in  countries  to  which  we  supply 
arms  and  related  personnel — military  or 
civilian — whether  it  is  done  throuL;li 
sales  or  grants. 

An  arms  control  expert  Ls  quoted  in 
the  Newsday  article  as  saying  that — 

•We  are  creating  a  military  monster,  and 
I'm  not  sure  tliat  it's  In  our  national  in- 
terests to  do  that. 

This  indeed.  Mr.  President,  is  tiie  ques- 
tion; and  Congress  must  play  its  role  in 
determining  whether  such  a  major 
policy — whose  consequences  are  widely 
disputed — will  serve  tlie  UJS.  national 
interest  or  not.  This  is  why  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  calling  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  sales  and  related  services  to 
the  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  pend- 
ing the  submission  by  the  sdministra 
tion  of  a  statement  of  our  policy  th»re, 
and  congressional  approval  of  that 
policy. 

So  let  us  pause.  Let  us  have  en  oi^eti 
and  forthright  discussion  of  this  issiic. 
and  togetiier  with  the  administration  let 
us  ci-eate  a  jwlicy  without  so  many  con- 
tradicf-ons,  a  i»licy  that  does  not  rrise 
.so  many  fears.  If  we  work  together  now, 
theie  may  still  be  time;  tlien  perhaps  we 
cnn  forge  a  safer  and  more  intelligent 
approacli  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Newsday  article  on  arms  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

vs.  Weapons  Sales  Aul  Dominatimc  Hvar 
Akus  Buildup  in  Pebsian  Ovvf 

The  Persian  Gulf  Is  in  the  midst  of  an 
unprecedented  arms  race — a  race  dominated 
by  VS.  arms  sales. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  n.S.  has  bold  C-.I4 
bmtoa  In  arms  abroad.  Two  thirds  of  those 
sales  were  to  Persian  Gulf  ooimtries.  "I  think 
we  ai«  creating  a  military  monster,"  said  one 
arms  expert.  "And  I'm  not  sure  it's  In  our 
national  interest  to  do  that. " 

Tb«  United  States  Is  developing  for  Saudi 
Arabia — In  some  cases  creating — an  armv.  a 
navy,  an  air  force,  a  coast  guard,  an  air  de- 
fense system  and  a  national  police  force 
called  the  National  Guard.  It  is  building 
Saudi  bases,  training  Saudi  troops  advising 
Saudi  generate  and  selling  the  Saudis  arms. 

The  United  States  Is  seUing  Ir«n  more 
arms — and  better  arms — than  it  sells  any 
other  country.  Including  Israel.  It  ts  aelllng 
Iran  80  Grumman  Corp.  F-]4s,  the  most 
sophisticated  Jet  fighters  in  production.  It 
is  selling  Iran  six  Spruance-class  destroyers — 
tlie  biggest,  fastest,  most  advanced  destroyers 
in  the  wcrld.  And  Iran,  in  turn,  is  creating 
an  enormous  military  machine,  the  largest  in 
the  Midea.st,  ostensibly  to  keep  the  Persian 
Gulf  secure. 

The  anm  race  in  the  Persian  Oulf  does  not 
stop  with  U.S.  sales,  however. 

la  Iraq,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  selling  tanks, 
planes,  ships  and  mUsUes. 

In  Kuwait,  Yugoslavia  is  buUding  two  hutre 
military  air  bases.  Britain  i.s  selling  tanlcK, 
and  France  is  selling  jet  fighters. 

In  the  United  Arab  Kmirates  France  is 
selling  the  slielkdom  of  Abu  Dhabi  a  total  of 
32  Ifirage-Se.  Becatise  Abu  Dhabi  has  only 
two  or  three  native  pilots,  foreign  pilots — 
Sudanese.  Jordanian.  Pakistani  and  British — 
must  be  imported  to  0y  the  planes. 

Even  tiny  Bahrain,  an  Island  6tate  one 
fourth  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  ts  caught  up 
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In  the  race.  It  is  building  a  J12,285,000  mili- 
tary headquarters  base  and  officers'  housing 
complex,  and  It  Is  contemplating  an  air  force. 
AU  this  Is  in  addition  to  the  other  arms 
race  In  the  Mideast,  that  between  Israel  and 
her  neighbors,  and  It  has  many  people 
worried.  •>    i-    r 

The  major  complaint  Is  that  the  United 
States  la  selling  arms  without  the  customary 
long-range  study  on  the  effects  of  the  sale. 
Because  of  that,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.)   has  Introduced  an  amendment  to  a 
foreign  assistance  bill  that  would  require  a 
sw-month  moratorium  on  all  U.S.  arms  sales 
to   the  Persian   Gulf  until  studies  can  be 
made.  "We  want  to  get  a  handle  on  some- 
thing." said  Robert  Hunter,  an  assistant  to 
Kennedy.  'These  arms  sales  appear  to  be  in- 
discriminate, ad  hoc,  unconcerned.  But  are 
they?  Will  these  sales  relieve  tension  in  the 
area?  Or  will  they  create  tension?  How  does 
this  all  relate  to  the  flow  of  oil?  How  does  It 
relate  to  the  United  States  and  to  Its  needs?" 
The    answers    to    these    questions    are    a 
matter  of   debate.   The  State   Department, 
which  must  approve  every  military  sale  over- 
seas, argues  that  the  arms  sales  protect  U  S 
access  to  Persian  Oulf  oil;   that  the  arms 
buildup  gives  the  Gulf  seciwity  and  stabilltv 
and  that  U  the  United  SUtes  does  not  8e"ll 
to  the  Mideast,  then  other  countries  will. 

The  critics  counter  that  the  price  of  oU 
has  gone  up  despite  the  arms  sales;  that  the 
arms  sales  create  instability,  not  stability; 
and  that  most  countries  might  not  buy 
weapons  at  all  If  U.S.  arms  merchants  were 
not  out  selling. 

The  stability  Issue  Is  the  most  controver- 
sial. 

"Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  continued  to 
share  primary  responslblUty  for  stabUlty  in 
the  Oulf  and  in  these  endeavors  have  con- 
tinued to  tiu^  to  the  United  States  for  help 
in  modernizing  and  strengthening  their  de- 
fensive capabilities,"  Alfred  L.  Atherton   Jr 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs,  told  a  House  sub- 
committee last  year.  "We  see  what  we  are 
doing  as  a  contribution  to  the  fulfilment  of 
what  la  essentially  our  position,  helping  to 
create  a  self-sufficient,  self-reUant,  self -con- 
fident community  of  countries  In  the  Gulf." 
The  critics,  however,  see  the  arms  sales  as 
creating  the  possibUlty  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion in  an  area  that  has  had  its  share  of  wars 
and  revolutions  in  the  past.  "The  situation 
there  is  very  unstable  now  and  weapons  have 
only  added  to  it,"  said  Stefan  Leader  of  the 
Center  of  Defense  Information,  a  private  re- 
search Institute  in  Washington.  "The  weap- 
ons have  increased  the  risic  and  given  the 
instability."  Furthermore,  he  says  the  crea- 
tion of  a  weU-trained  officers  corps  can  lead 
to  revolution.  "Officers  step  into  politics,"  he 
said.  "They  become  unhappy  with  monarch- 
ies. Lo(^  at  Ethiopia." 

A  confidential  federal  report  obtained  by 
Newsday  suggests  the  posslbUity  of  such  a 
coup  In  Saudi  Arabia.  "Some  younger 
western-trained  members  of  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly serving  in  military  and  clvUian  govern- 
ment posts  are  rumored  to  be  critical  of 
(Crown  Prince]  Fahd's  ambition  and  easv- 
golng  ways  but  have  yet  to  chaUenge  him 
openly,"  the  report  said. 

The  posslbUity  of  revolution  in  Iran  where 
there  are  several  anti-Shah  revolutionary 
movements,  concerns  another  arms  expert 
Dale  R  Tahtlnen  of  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  PoUcy  Research,  an  inde- 
pendent,  nonprofit  foundation  in  Washing- 
ton. Tahtlnen,  who  was  formerly  in  the  De- 
fense Department  Intelligence  agency  has 
done  several  studies  on  Mideast  arms  build- 
ups. "The  Shah  is  not  going  to  live  forever  " 
he  said.  "That  area  Is  not  that  stable.  When 
he  passes  by.  what  happens  to  all  that  equip- 
ment? If  the  country  goes  radical,  it  may  find 
its  way  across  the  border  [the  Soviet  Union]. 
I  nnd  is  unconscionable  that  we're  selling 
them  F-14a." 
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Defenders  of  U.S.  arms  sale  policy  say  the 
Gulf  area  U  more  sUble  now  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  recent  history.  At  least  a  half-dozen 
disputes  have  been  cleared  up  in  the  last 
two  years— including  one  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and 
another  between  Iran  and  Bahrain.  But  Ken- 
nedy's  aide.  Hunter,  says:  "That  should  be 
an  added  reason  for  not  supplying  arms  The 
flow  of  arms  into  an  area  Increases  insta- 
bility." 

There  are  several  areas  of  potential  conflict 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  that  have  yet  to  be  re- 
solved. One  U  the  center  line  in  the  Gulf 
In  many  cases.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined 
where  Iran's  claim  to  the  Gulf  leaves  off  and 
Saudi  Arabia's  begln.s.  If  oil  is  discovered 
near  the  center,  a  dispute  could  break  out 
over  who  owns  the  oil.  A  simUar  problem 
exists  in  the  northern  Gulf  where  Iran,  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  have  not  yet  worked  out  the 
extent  of  their  territorial  waters— waters 
that  many  believe  are  over  a  major  untapped 
oil  field.  A  third  dispute  concerns  Iraq's  and 
Kuwait's  borders. 

The  only  shooting  war  in  the  area  at  the 
moment  is  In  the  Dhofar  province  of  Oman 
where  about  16,000  Iranians,  Jordanian 
Omanl,  British,  Pakistani  and  Indian  troops 
with  partial  Saudi  backing  and  U.S.  anti- 
tank missiles  are  fighting  about  1,000  Marx- 
ist-inspired rebels  who  are  being  assisted  by 
the  Yemen  People's  Democratic  Republic 
Libya,  Iraq  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fight- 
ing has  been  going  on  for  10  years;  however, 
the  British  commander  in  charge  of  the 
Omanl  operations  says  he  sees  "light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel." 

Each  country  in  the  Gulf  fears  the  other  to 
some  extent.  Here  is  a  country-by-country 
breakdown  on  why  each  major  Gulf  state 
country  is  in  the  arms  race  and  what  it  is 
doing  to  stay  ahead: 
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SAUSI  ARABIA 

ITie  United  States  Is  involved  in  virtually 
every  phase  of  a  Saudi  military  build-up  that 
VS.  officials  call  "modernization." 

The  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
building  two  naval  bases  plua  a  naval  head- 
quarters, several  national  guard  bases  plus 
a  national  guard  headquarters,  logistical  sup- 
port faculties  for  the  air  force  plus  an  air 
force  headquarters,  an  ordnance  corps  head- 
quarters, a  headquarters  for  the  defense 
ministry  to  be  named  the  Prince  Sultan  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Buildtag  after  the  present  de- 
fense minister,  several  mUltary  hospitals,  a 
school  for  parachmists,  a  military  academy, 
at  least  one  army  base  and  an  officers  club. 
The  U.S.  Navy  is  now  working  out  the 
detaUs  of  an  $800  mUllon,  seven-year  pro- 
gram of  ship  sales  to  the  Saudi  navy. 

The    Raytheon    Company    of    Lexington 
Mass.,  has  installed  a  $270  mlUlon  HAWK 
surface-to-air   mlssUe   system    and   now   Is 
teaching  Saudis  how  to  use  it.  The  North- 
rop Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  received  a  $750  mil- 
lion order  last   year  for  60  more  F-5   Jet 
fighters,  bringing  to  110  the  number  it  has 
sold  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  last  seven  years 
Northrop  Is  now  negotiating  an  $850-mllllon 
maintenance  contract  for  these  planes.  The 
Lockheed  Corp.  of  Marietta,  Georgia,  is  train- 
ing  the  Saudis   to  fly  25  C-130  transport 
planes.  Ten  more  planes  are  on  order.  The 
AVCO  Corp.  of  Cincinnati  has  Just  completed 
buUding  two  coast  guard  stations,  one  on 
the  Red  Sea  and  one  on  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  has  started  training  Saudi  coast  guard 
personnel  to  use  and  maintain  their  new 
ships. 

The  Vinnell  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  has  re- 
cently been  hired  for  $76.9  million  to  train 
five  battalions  of  the  Saudi  National  Guard 
a  national  police  force  of  desert  bedouins, 
fiercely  loyal  to  the  king.  Their  principal 
Job  is  to  guard  embassies,  radio  and  television 
stations  and  pumping  stations  along  pipe- 
lines. They  will  learn  to  read  and  write  in 
Arabic,  to  speak  English  and  to  drive  armored 
care  and  Dodge  trucks  in  riot-control  units 


Part  of  theur  tralnUig  will  be  in  large  train- 
ing domes  where  simulated  combat  situa- 
tions will  be  flashed  on  the  walls  and  ceUlne 
The  Vinnell  contract  will  be  supervised  bv 
about  40  U.S.  Army  officers  and  civUians 
from  the  Army  Materiel  Command.  The 
Northrop  program  Is  administered  by  officers 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Other  U.S.  Army 
officers  advise  the  Saudi  army  and  U.S.  Navv 
officers  advise  the  Saudi  navy.  All  three  Sau- 
dl  branches  send  personnel  to  the  United 
States  for  training. 

No  U.S.  military  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  Is 
permuted  without  State  Department  ap- 
proval. However,  American  officials  deny  that 
they  are  helping  Saudi  Arabia  to  buUd  up 
Its  forces.  "Our  role  Is  not  to  enlarge  but 
to  modernize  Saudi  Arabia's  forces,"  said  a 
senior  U.S.  mUltary  official  in  Dhahran,  Sau- 
di Arabia.  "So  it  can  obtain  the  right  of  all 
countries  to  be  self-reliant." 

MUltary  advisers  to  Saudi  Arabia  say  it 
is  expanding  its  forces  because  it  perceives 
threats  on  aU  borders.  It  Is  expandhig  its 
base  at  Tabuk  in  the  northwest  because  it 
fears  an  Israeli  Invasion.  It  Is  not  generally 
known  that  Israel  has  occupied  two  small 
Islands  belonging  to  Saudi  Arabia  shice  1967 
when  Israel  captured  the  Sinai  pentasula 
from  Egypt.  The  two  islands— Banaflr  and 
Tlran— are  near  the  Straits  of  Tlran  near 
Sharm  el  Sheik.  Israel  says  they  were  used 
by  Egypt  in  the  blockade  of  the  straits  that 
helped  precipitate  the  1967  war. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  fears  communism.  It 
borders  the  Yemen  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public to  the  south  and  Iraq  to  the  north 
Both  Iraq  and  Yemen  are  supporting  the 
Marxist-inspired  rebels  in  the  Dhofar  prov- 
ince of  Oman,  which  also  borders  Saudi 
Arabia  to  the  southeast.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
supporting  Oman. 

Finally.  Saudi  Arabia  fears  Iran.  It  l.s 
afraid  Iran  is  creating  an  enormous  mUUarv 
force  in  order  to  expand  its  empire,  perhaps 
by  seizing  the  oU  fields  In  eastern  Saudi 
Arabia. 

XRAX 

Iran  will  spend  about  $10  bUlion  on  its 
military  this  year,  according  to  western  mUl- 
tary experts  in  Tehran.  That  Is  a  fivefold 
Increase  from  1973,  before  the  oU  prices 
quadrupled. 

Why?  "The  wealthier  you  become,  the  more 
you  need  security,"  said  Hasham  Hamlml 
spokesman  for  the  foreign  minister's  office! 
If  you  are  poor,  you  can  leave  yoiu-  door 
open.  But  If  you  have  precious  art  works  In 
yoiu-  house,  you  not  only  have  to  use  one 
lock,  but  to  doublelock." 

That  Is  an  argument  for  national  defense. 
What  some  U.S.  analysts  worry  about  Is  the 
Increasing  potential  for  a  national  offense. 
They  pomt  to  Iran's  annexing  of  three  small 
Arab  Islands  on  the  Persian  Oulf  in  1971. 
They  point  to  Iran's  support  of  the  Kurds 
in  their  civU  war  against  Iraq. 

And  they  point  to  the  Shah,  who  Is  re- 
klndimg  national  aspirations  by  evoking  the 
glories  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire  Take 
the  case  of  Iraq.  "Before  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, Iraq  was  part  of  ova  country,"  Haklmi 
told  Newsday  one  week  before  Iran's  border 
settlement  with  Iraq.  "How  can  we  deny  our 
history?  We  cannot  do  that." 

Iran  believes  its  most  serious  threat  Is 
from  the  Soviet  Union  with  which  It  shares 
a  more  than  1,000-mUe  frontier.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  annexed  territory  in  north- 
ern Iran  during  World  War  II.  did  not  pull 
out  untU  1946.  Soviet  Mlg-15  Foxbats  now 
routinely  fly  over  Iran  on  spy  missions. 

It  was  largely  because  of  these  overflights 
that  the  Shah  decided  to  buy  the  Grumman 
Corp.'s  F-14,  a  $2  billion  order  for  80  of  the 
flghter-bombers.  It  is  the  only  plane  he  could 
buy  that  can  shoot  down  the  Foxbat  at  high 
altitude,  since  It  carries  the  long-range 
Phoenix  mIssUe,  which  has  a  lOO-mile  range. 
MUltary  sources  in  Iran  said  that  the  Shah 
is  expected  to  buy  another  40  of  the  Jets. 
There  has  been  reports,  none  confirmed. 
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that  the  Shah  Is  shopping  for  an  aircraft 
carrier  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  Earlier  this  year 
he  ordered  six  sophisticated  Spruance-class 
destroyers  from  the  U.S.  that  contain  modem 
entiahcraft  and  antisubmarine  equipment. 
The  price  tag  for  the  six  destroyers  Is  $6W 
million. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  biggest 
source  for  Iranian  military  hardware.  In  the 
past  two  years  alone,  there  have  been  $5.7 
billion  In  U.S.  sales  to  Iran.  But  Iran  buys 
virtually  anything  It  wants  from  any  source 
it  chooses.  This  includes  almost  $1  billion 
worth  of  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  Jeeps,  trucks  and  antiaircraft 
guns. 

Iran's  armed  forces  of  238.000  boasts  some 
of  the  most  sophisticated  hardware  In  the 
v.-orld.  Including  the  P-14,  which  will  begin 
to  be  delivered  In  January,  and  more  than 
200  advanced  Sea  Cobra  attack  helicopters. 
By  1980,  It  expects  to  have  more  than  500 
first-line  flghter  planes.  Its  army  will  have 
almost  2,000  armored  vehicles. 

Iran  Is  also  worried  about  the  stability  In 
the  Gulf.  It  now  has  a  military  presence  on 
both  sides  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  the  shtil- 
low,  narrow  channel  through  which  all 
Persian  Gulf  tankers  must  pass.  Oman  per- 
mitted Iranian  troops  on  the  south  side  of 
the  strait  when  Iranian  troops  began  helping 
Oman  fight  leftist,  guerrillas  in  Dhofar 
province. 

To  the  east,  too,  Iran  sees  some  potential 
for  trouble.  It  has  allied  Itself  with  Pakistan, 
and  sees  danger  to  stability  in  the  area  in 
continuing  territorial  disputes  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  "We've  already  told  India  that 
any  action  against  Pakistan  would  have 
repercussions"  from  Iran,  Haklmi  said. 

Thus  Iran  is  now  extending  its  military 
Influence  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  "We  don't 
want  to  choke  ourselves  In  the  Persian  Gulf," 
Haklmi  explained.  "We  want  to  develop  along 
the  Indian  Ocean.  We're  building  good  roads 
to  give  us  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean." 

Iraq  does  not  like  the  Syrian  regime  to  its 
west,  thinks  Kuwait  on  the  south  should  be 
annexed  and,  despite  a  recent  treaty,  casts 
a  weary  eye  on  Iran  to  the  east.  It  also 
showed  with  bloody  determination  during 
the  1973  October  war  that  It  wants  Israel 
returned  to  the  Arabs. 

Iraq,  not  surprisingly,  is  armed  to  the 
teeth.  With  a  standing  army  of  more  than 
100,000,  a  reserve  of  250,000,  an  air  force  of 
more  than  200  combat  aircraft,  advanced 
surface-to-surface  and  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, it  Is  one  of  the  Mideast's  most  formid- 
able military  powers. 

But  unlike  most  of  the  other  Mideast 
countries,  it  receives  no  military  hardware 
from  the  United  States,  which  ii;  does  not 
recognize  diplomatically.  Russia  has  been  its 
leading  supplier  of  arms. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Iraqul  air  base 
at  Mosul  on  the  north,  Newsday  observed  at 
least  40  Sovlet-bullt  MIO  fighters,  ranging 
from  the  aging  MiG-15s,  now  used  as  trainers, 
to  the  sophisticated  MIG-21s.  The  authorita- 
tive International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  in  London  says  that  there  are  100 
MiG-21a  in  Iraq. 

Until  March,  when  Iraq  entered  into  a  bor- 
der accord  with  Iran,  the  biUk  of  the  coun- 
try's armed  forces  was  tied  up  on  the  north- 
east against  stubborn  Kurdish  guerilla  re- 
sistance. At  that  time,  an  Iraqi  general,  Taha 
Shakarchi,  told  Newsday  that  the  end  of  the 
civil  v;ar  would  allow  the  Iraqi  military  to 
"return  to  our  real  mlsslou":  prepai'iug  for 
war  against  Israel. 

There  are  other  potentials  for  armed  con- 
flict. Iraq,  concerned  about  It  limited  access 
to  the  Persian  Oulf.  would  like  to  expand  its 
coa.st  by  aimexing  some  Kuwaiti  territory. 
In  1973  it  even  launched  *  brief  Incursion 
into  Kuwait. 

Iraq  has  also  launched  a  vitriolic  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  Syria,  which  it 
claims  abrogated  an  agreement  by  cutting 
off  the  Euphrates  water  supply  in  Iraq  with 


a  new  dam  on  the  SjTlan  segment  of  the  riv- 
er. Pew  observers  feel  that  Iraq  would  launch 
a  war  on  the  issue,  but  they  fear  that  the 
war  of  nerves  could  trigger  an  unwanted  con- 
flict. 

UNrrrD  arab  tMiRAirs 
Abu  Dhabi,  the  richest  of  the  seven  Emir- 
ates, Is  the  only  one  actively  In  the  arms  race 
so  far.  And  its  purchases  seem  the  most  fatu- 
ous of  all  those  In  the  Gulf.  Tltey  seem  more 
for  .<;how  than  anything  else. 

Abu  Dhabi  bought  two  air  defense  sys- 
tems for  example:  a  British  Rapier  system 
and  a  French  Cortal  sj'stem.  Why  two?  "I 
don't  know,"  said  a  western  diplomat.  "They 
only  need  one. '  The  Abu  Dhabi  Air  Force  has 
18  Mlrace-5s  and  14  more  on  order.  However, 
since  Abu  Dhabi  has  only  two  or  three  na- 
tive pilots  who  can  fly  the  planes,  it  must 
import  Its  pilots  from  other  countries 

The  Emirates  feel  threatened  by  both  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia — they  have  had  territorial 
disputes  with  both — but  at  the  moment  all 
boundary  battles  hare  been  settled.  Abu 
Dhabi's  ruler,  Sheik  Zayed  Ibn  Sultan  al 
Nhayan  has  said  that  the  Jets  would  go  to 
Egypt  In  the  event  of  another  war  with 
Israel.  Until  then  their  only  use  seems  to  be 
in  parades. 

KtrwArr 
Kuwait  hao  purchased  $192  mUlion  in  arms 
from  the  United  States  In  the  last  two  years, 
mainly  36  A-4  skyhawk  Jets  for  $250  million 
and  a  HAWK  mIssUe  system.  It  has  also  pur- 
chased 36  Mirage  fighters  from  France. 

Although  the  Mirages  may  very  well  be 
sent  to  Egypt  for  use  against  Israel,  the  rest 
of  the  equipment  Is  to  protect  Kuwait  against 
Iraq.  Not  that  it  could  hold  out  very  long. 
It  couldn't.  Kuwait  has  an  army  of  only  8,000 
men.  Iraq's  army  has  more  than  100,000.  In 
case  of  attack  Kuwait's  strategy  is  to  hold 
out  for  a  day  or  two,  said  a  western  diplomat, 
••\intll  someone  can  come  to  their  aid." 

Iraq  has  never  recognized  Kuwait's  borders 
and  periodically  makes  a  move  to  seize  It. 
At  the  moment,  however,  Iraq  might  settle 
for  tiny  Warba  Island  a:id  half  of  Bubiyan 
Island,  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
nel leading  to  Umm  Qasr,  Iraq's  expanding 
port  and  naval  base.  Iraq  wants  to  deepen 
and  widen  the  channel,  which  would  Involve 
dredging  up  part  of  each  Island.  So  far  Ku- 
wait has  said  it  would  give  up  Warba  In  re- 
turn for  Iraqi  recognition  of  Kuwait's  borders 
but  negotiations  have  deadlocked. 

For  a  while  the  dispute  degenerated  into 
silimess.  In  1973  Iraq  moved  into  northern 
Kuwait  and  surrounded  the  Kuwaiti  border 
port  Al  Samitah.  To  establish  Itself,  Iraq 
buUt  some  prefabricated  huts.  In  reply.  Ku- 
wait built  a  ring  of  mosques  around  the  huts 
knowing  the  Iraqis  would  never  offend  a 
mosque.  Iraq,  in  turn,  built  more  huts 
around  the  mosques  and  Kuwait  retaliated 
with  more  mosques  around  the  huts.  Behind- 
the-scenes  maneuvering  brought  a  ceasefire 
to  'vhe  construction  battle  this  Marrh. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT  AND  THE 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  American 
consumers  are  more  aware  of  their  func- 
tion in  the  marketplace  than  ever  be- 
fore. Shoddy  goods,  misleading  advertis- 
ing, and  poor  service  have  all  been  looked 
at  by  the  Congress  and  the  Government's 
various  consumer  protection  offices.  Con- 
sumers are  just  not  that  easy  to  fool.  Our 
esteemed  minority  leader,  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  has  long  been  ad- 
vocating strong  legislation  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  was  Instrumental  in  our  ef- 
forts to  secure  cloture  on  S.  200,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act.  As  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  as  the  author 


of  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  I  want 
to  applaud  those  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hugh  Scott's  record 
on  behalf  of  consumers  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
was  orered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 

RErtinD   OF   Senator   Hush   Scott   on 
Consumers   Lfotslatiom 

roNSWMERS— 94T1I    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  luUi— a  bill  to  amend  the  Lead  B«.-<ed 

P.ilnt  rolsoni.ife  Prevention  Act. 

lONSUMERS aX.O    CONGRESS 

LcgiaUilion 
S.  607 — a  biU  to  strengthen  tlic  Lead  Based 
Paint  poisoning  Prevention  Act. 
S.  1082 — a  bill  to  repeal  the  bread  tax. 
S.   1451 — a  hill   require   the   dtbclosure   cf 
incredlents  on  the  labels  of  all  foods. 
Vofps 

Voted  for  the  amendment  to  assure  that 
proprietary  information  was  ex.-Iuded  from 
the  scope  of  ihe  public. 

Voted  for  the  State -Federal  Meat  end 
Poultry  Inspection  Amendments. 

Voted  for  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  the  Truth  In  Lending  Ame:id- 
ment3  of  1973. 

Voted  for  tl-.e  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Voted  for  the  Amendment  to  exempt  snmll 
businesses  from  provisions  which  authorize 
CPA  to  obtain  reports  and  answers  to  ques- 
tions from  businesses. 

Voted  for  the  amendment  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  line-of-busi- 
ness  reports  be  restricted  to  informatlou  on 
sales  or  receipts. 

Voted  for  the  Agriculture-Environmeiital 
and  Consumer  Appropriation  Act. 

Voted  for  the  amendment  to  make  the 
auto  seat  belt  interlock  system  optional 
rather  than  mandatory. 

Voted  for  the  amendment  to  Increase  from 
$5  to  $10  million  funds  for  rural  housing 
for  domestic  farm  labor. 

Voted  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvement  Act. 


ORPHANS  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  subjects,  as  we  all  know,  whicli 
dominate  the  headlines  one  day  only  to 
disappear  the  next— although  the  issue 
or  the  problem  remains  much  the  same. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  the  case  tlian 
over  the  issue  of  the  needs  of  the  orphans 
of  Vietnam.  Their  plight  rightly  captured 
the  attention  and  the  concern  of  the 
American  people,  and  that  concern,  and 
the  concern  of  the  voluntary  agencies, 
finally  produced  a  response  from  our 
Government  in  the  last  few  years  in 
providing  the  assistance  needed  to  help 
support  the  child  welfare  and  orphan 
needs  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  that  governmental  support  has 
ended,  and  despite  pleas  from  many  in 
Congret.-.  and  requests  for  action  by  me 
in  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  no  funds  have  yet  been  made 
available  to  intcinatioDal  agencies  or 
voluntary  church  groups  who  are  still 
working  with  orphans  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  despite  tiie  appeal  by  the  United 
Nations  of  last  March,  and  the  appeals 
of  American  voluntaiT  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  repeatedl\ 
on  this  floor,  a  change  in  political  geog- 
raphy does  not  change  or  alter  the  h'a- 
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manitarian  needs  of  people,  nor  does  it 
relieve  us  of  our  moral  obligations  to 
help  all  people  in  need.  The  orphan  In 
DaNang,  who  we  helped  a  Uttle  more 
than  3  months  ago,  still  ha3  needs  which 
we  can  still  help  meet — if  only  our  Gov- 
ernment's policy  did  not  interfere. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  bringing  the  subject  of 
Vietnam's  orphans  back  into  the  head- 
lines, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  appealing  in  yesterday's  edi- 
tions, appropriately  entitled  "Vietnam 
Orphans  Still  Need  Funds,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  speaks  for  Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Jvily  14.  1975 1 
Vietnam  Orphans  Still  Need  Funds 
(By  Alan  Dawson) 
SAiGow.^The  orphans  left  behind  la  South 
Vietnam  are  alive  and  well  and  the  orphan- 
ages continue  to  operate. 

Those  previously  supported  by  donations 
from  Americans  would  like  to  continue  to 
receive  money,  but  there  Is  no  word  yet  on 
whether  the  new  government  will  allow 
such  aid. 

"I  hope  to  receive  help  from  any  and  all 
benefactors  so  long  as  people  sending  dona- 
tions do  not  put  conditions  on  spending  the 
money,"  said  Sister  Trom  of  the  Viethoa 
Roman  Catholic  orphanage  in  Cholon. 

The  new  director  of  the  Anlac  orphanage, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Vietnam,  said  govern- 
ment officials  had  told  him  that  all  donations 
would  be  welcomed  so  long  as  no  politics  were 
Involved  In  the  gifts.  Nguyen  Xuan  Trlnh 
took  over  Anlac  after  its  director  of  25  years. 
Mrs.  Vu  Thi  Ngai.  fled  to  France  before  the 
capture  of  Saigon  on  April  30. 

A  random  survey  of  half  a  dozen  orphan- 
ages In  the  Saigon  area  showed  that  all  have 
the  same  problem — lack  of  money  because 
banks  remain  closed  and  accounts  are  frozen. 
But  at  those  orphanages  where  cash  has  run 
out,  government  officials  have  provided  rice 
to  feed  the  children. 

Directors  of  all  the  orphanages  said  they 
had  been  assured  by  government  officials  that 
the  facilities  would  remain  open  and  there 
would  be  no  harassment.  And  so  far  they  said 
there  has  been  no  trouble. 

One  of  the  worries  of  foreigners  involved 
In  the  orphanages  was  that  the  Vletcong 
might  mistreat  the  mixed -blood  offspring  of 
Vietnamese  women  and  Americans. 
If  anything,  the  opposite  has  proved  true. 
"The  troops  who  come  here  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  Vietnamese  and  mixed- 
blood  babies."  said  Mrs.  Thanh  Kiu,  director 
of  the  Ducanh  orphanage,  which  has  529 
children  of  whom  12  are  mixed-blood. 

"They  pick  them  up  and  carry  them  around 
and  kiss  them,"  she  said. 

Virtually  all  the  orphanages  in  Saigon  have 
been  visited  by  officials  of  the  Social  Welfare 
BCnlstry.  which  is  headed  by  a  woman  doc- 
tor. Duong  Quynh  Ho*. 

■Tlje  ministry  gave  us  1.320  kilograms 
(3,800  pounds)  of  rice  which  Is  enough  for 
•nother  two  weeks,"  satd  Mrs.  Kleu  at 
Ducanh. 

So  far  as  la  known,  only  one  foreigner 
involved  In  helping  the  orphanages  has  re- 
mained In  Vietnam.  She  is  Patricia  Toop  of 
the  Tom  Dooley  Heritage  aub  of  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Toop,  who  worics  for  Pan  American 
World  Airways  in  New  Tork,  was  in  Viet- 
nam on  a  vUit  when  the  Provisional  Revo- 
lutionary Qovemment  took  over. 

"I  hope  these  [foreign  aid]  programs  to 
help  the  kids  can  go  on."  she  said.  'There 
are  mote  problems  and  diseases  here,  and  a 
lot  of  the  kids  are  treatable  with  V/esteru 
help.* 


More  children  are  being  abandoned  and 
turned  over  to  orphanages  now  than  at  any 
Ume  In  the  past  few  months. 

"The  kids  are  abandoned  because  people 
are  poorer  now,  '  Miss  Toop  said.  "When  the 
war  refugees  in  Saigon  go  back  home,  they 
leave  their  kids.  Also,  there  are  »  lot  ol 
American  babies." 

Other  foreign-assisted  programs  have  not 
continued. 

One  of  the  best  known,  the  plastic  surgery 
team  at  Cholon's  Cho  Ray  Hospital,  has 
closed  down  at  least  temporarily  because  its 
British  surgical  team  fled  in  the  foreign 
evacuation  of  Saigon. 

"We  don't  have  the  technical  ability  to  do 
this  kind  of  operation  now,"  said  a  man 
at  the  center  who  asked  not  to  l>e  identi- 
fied. Many  of  the  disfigured  war  wounded 
were  in  the  middle  of  lengthy  treatments. 
and  nobody  knows  what  will  happen  to  them 
now. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Hcspilal  has 
come  full  circle.  Formerly  the  U.S.  Army  3rd 
field  Hospital,  the  facility  was  handed  over 
to  the  religious  group  in  197.3.  Now  the  Ad- 
ventists  have  turned  it  back  U)  the  military. 
"This  Is  a  center  where  our  military  heroes 
are  treated  for  their  illnesses  and  wound.s," 
said  a  soldier  guarding  the  gate  at  the  hos- 
pital near  the  edge  of  Tansonnhut  Air  Base. 
Adventist  pastor  Nguyen  Xuan  Son  said  he 
had  turned  over  the  entire  hospital  and  all 
medical  supplies  to  the  new  government  sev- 
eral days  after  they  captured  Saigon.  The 
entire  Americaii  staff  fled  the  hospital  days 
before  the  takeover. 

Son  has  refused  communication  with 
American  Adventi.sts,  ignoring  a  telegram 
from  friends  in  Michigan  o\it  of  "prxidence 
to  avoid  complications  for  believers  who  still 
remain  in  Vietnam." 

He  said  he  was  angered  at  the  "foreigners" 
who  fled  the  country  "because  what  they 
told  us  about  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  bore  no  similarity  to  what  the 
PRO  is  really  like." 

Son  said  govenmient  officials  have  tropted 
him  well  and  caused  no  problems  for  him  or 
other  Adventlsts. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


(Quorum  No.  54  Leg.] 
Allen  Culver  Inouye 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Ford  Mansfield 

Cannon  Gam  Moss 

Cranston  Hatfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ct;LVER> .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
tile  Senate. 

Pending  the  e.xecution  of  the  order, 
tiie  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  Uieir  names: 
Aboure^k  Hart.  Philip  A.    Packwood 

Baker  Hartke  Pastore 

Bartlett  Haskell  Pearson 

Beall  Hathaway  Pell 

Bellmon  Helms  Percy 

Bentsen  HolllnRS  Proxniire 

Blden  Hruska  Randolph 

Brock  Huddleston         Ribicofl 

Brooke  Hiunphrey  Roth 

Buckley  Jackson  Schweiker 

Bumpers  Javits  Scott,  Hufch 

Burdlck  Johnston  Scott, 

Byrd,  Kennedy  William  L 

Harry  F' .  .li.     Laxalt  Sparkmau 

Case  Leahy  Stafford 

Chiles  Long  Stennis 

Church  Magn  uson  Stevens 

Clark  Mathias  Stevenson 

Curtis  McClellitn  Stone 

IJole  Mcdure  SvTnington 

Domenici  McGee  Taft 

Eagleton  McGovern  Talmadge 

Pannm  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Fong  Metcalf  Tower 

Glenn  Mondale  Tunnev 

Goldwater  Montoyii  Weicker 

Gravel  Morgan  Williams 

Grlffln  Muskie  Young 

Hansen  Nelson 

Hart,  Gary  W.     Nunn 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)    are  necessarily  absent. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan*  .  A  quorum  is  present. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166.  There  is  a  time  lim- 
itation of  2  hours  on  debate,  the  time  to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
Nos),  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee,  and   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  >.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution   (S.  Res.  166)   relatmg  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
»  seal  in  the  United  Stales  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  166) 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  2  hours  of 
debate  time  allowed  under  the  previous 
order  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  charged  equally 
,to  opposing  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leffislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  controlling  the 
time  here? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  the  time  is  controlled 
by  Mr.  Hatfikld  and  Mr.  Cannon. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Can 
he  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire as  he  may  require. 

SENATE  SHOULD  NOT  RECESS  WHILE  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE ELECTION  DISPUTE  REMAINS  UNRE- 
SOLVED 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  postponement  of  the  Sen- 
ate's summer  recess  tmtll  this  body  com- 
pletes action  on  the  disputed  New 
Hampshire  Senate  election  or  has  en- 
tered into  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment by  August  1  for  the  completion  of 
such   action. 

Last  November,  223,000  New  Hamp- 
shire citizens  went  to  the  polls  to  elect, 
among  others,  a  successor  to  retiring 
Senator  Norris  Cotton. 

Despite  a  counting  of  the  ballots,  a 
complete  recount  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  review  of  disputed  ballots  by  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission,  and  6 
months  of  deliberation  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, my  people  still  do  not  know  who  won 
that  Senate  election. 

They  are  weary.  They  are  frustrated. 
They  are  unhappy. 

They  want  a  second  Senator. 

I  want  a  second  Senator. 

New  Hampshire  needs — and  de- 
serves— a  second  Senator. 

Somehow,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
neither  fair  nor  reasonable  to  expect 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to  coimte- 
nance  a  month-long  recess  while  this 
matter  remains  unresolved. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  waited 
too  long  already. 

It  should  come  as  no  siu-prise  to  my 
colleagues  that  sentiment  is  growing  in 
New  Hampshire  for  a  new  election.  And 
sure,  after  9  months  of  indecision,  it  is 
easy  to  imderstand  the  popular  appeal 
of  such  a  proposal. 

But  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
New  Hampshire  are  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  can  be  no  binding  new 
election  as  long  as  this  matter  is  under 
consideration  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  accepted  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  give  a  fair  and  final  read- 
ing to  the  ballots  cast  for  Senator  in 
New  Hampshire  when  we  accepted  John 
Durkin's  ai^eal  for  review. 

We  have  not  completed  that  fair  and 
final  reading.  We  have  not  yet  honored 
that  appeal  for  review  of  the  election. 

We  have  not  done  so  because  we  have 
let  deliberately  endless  debate  block 
votes  on  the  ballots  and  issues  referred 
to  us  by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  thus 
frustrate  resolution. 

A  continuing  deadlock  not  only  de- 
prives New  Hampshire  of  its  full  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate,  not  only  de- 
prives the  223,000  New  Hampshire  citi- 
zens who  voted  last  November  of  a  fair 
and  final  reading  of  their  intent,  but 
indeed  hamstrings  the  entire  legislative 
process. 

As  long  as  this  matter  lingers  before 
us,  Mr.  President,  other  matters  of 
fjressing  import  are  certain  to  get  less 
thaui  their  fair  share  of  attention — and 
action. 

In  my  judgment,  the  majority  leader's 
motion  to  have  the  General  Accounting 


Office  examine  180,000  ballots  and  throw 
out  as  "no  votes"  those  sti-aight  ticket 
ballots  where  every  candidate  box  save 
the  principals'  was  marked  was  an  emi- 
nently fair  way  to  clear  one  roadblock 
on  the  way  to  settling  this  election. 

The  Republican  candidate,  Mr.  Wy- 
man,  has  contended  under  oath  that  a 
number  of  "single  skip  Dm-kin"  ballots 
are  among  those  180,000  ballots  and  that 
they  should  not  be  counted  as  vot«s  for 
the  Democratic  candidate. 

If  Mr.  Wyman  is  right,  the  election 
may  be  his.  And  if  that's  the  case,  so  be 
it.  I'll  accept  that  verdict.  And  so  will 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

But  so  far,  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
leagues from  across  the  aisle  have  failed 
to  respond  to  the  majority  leader's  ges- 
ture of  compromise. 

They  have  continued  to  vote  as  a  solid 
bloc  to  thwart  our  taking  up  the  ballots 
and  issues  referred  to  us  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  And  by  so  doing,  they  are 
contributing,  inadvertently  if  not  delib- 
erately, to  a  further  fanning  of  partisan 
passions,  a  further  alienation  of  people 
fi'om  what  they  perceive  as  a  unrespon- 
sive government,  and  they  are  inviting 
ridicule  of  the  deliberations  of  this  de- 
liberative body. 

If  we  do  not  break  this  deadlock,  a 
deadlock  which  has  already  set  a  record 
for  unsuccessful  votes  for  cloture,  public 
disrespect  for  the  institution  we  repre- 
sent seems  certain  to  increase,  and  our 
institutional  integrity  become  ever  more 
suspect. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  it  would  be  irresponsible — 
and  disrespectful  of  the  people — for  this 
body  to  recess  for  more  than  a  month 
without  first  acting  to  insure  a  swift 
resolution  of  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Tlj£  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  minority  represent- 
ative of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  -it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  August  recess  be  dis- 
pensed with  until  the  Senate  arrives  at  a 
decision  in  reference  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire contest.  Mr.  President,  that  appears 
to  be  a  rather  clever  and  unique  way  of 
applying  pressure  to  force  the  Senate  to 
an-ive  at  an  unfair  and  wrongful  deci- 
sion, because  it  is  in  the  law  that  there 
should  be  a  recess,  and  many  Senators 
and  committees  have  made  arrangements 
and  schedules  for  the  recess,  and  to 
threaten  us  with  a  cancellation  of  all 
those  things  unless  we  agree  to  a  certain 


pattern  in  this  New  Hampshire  thing  is 
not  right. 

Now.  a.side  from  that,  the  only  way  to 
settle  this  election  contest  is  to  count 
the  disputed  \'otes  ourselves  or  through 
our  agents  or  else  let  the  people  do  it. 

I  was  astounded  the  other  day  on  is- 
sue (1),  which  involved  just  a  handful 
of  precincts  that  one  of  the  contestants 
wanted  recounted,  at  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  the  majority.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee should  have  led  the  fight  in  favor  of 
that  proposal. 

To  all  of  those  who  contend  that  there 
is  a  responsibility  here  on  the  Senate  to 
find  an  answer  to  this,  well,  is  it  not  the 
most  simple  and  fair  thing  to  do  to  let 
both  sides  bring  in  the  points  they  raise 
in  question  and  pass  on  all  of  them? 

Instead  of  that,  by  sheer  force  of  num- 
bers, they  said,  "No,  we  won't  even  look 
at  those  precincts." 

Now,  what  sort  of  business  is  that? 
What  sort  of  fairness  is  that? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  evident  by  the 
tremendous  flow  of  editorials  condemn- 
ing the  Senate  and  urging  this  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire that  those  who  are  resisting  that 
have  lost  their  case  in  the  court  of  last 
resort,  and  I  refer  to  American  public 
opinion.  From  the  standpoint  of  public 
opinion  In  New  Hampshire,  I  am  sure 
they  have  lost  their  case  for  many  years 
to  come. 

In  the  court  of  pubUc  opinion  in  every 
State  it  is  very  evident  they  have  lost 
their  case. 

Here  is  a  contest  that  is  so  muddled 
that  the  assistant  majority  leader  says 
that  there  is  no  one  under  God's  foot- 
stool who  can  tell  who  won  the  election, 
and  yet  the  Senate  refuses  to  send  it  back 
for  a  new  election. 

Maybe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  wrong.  In  that  case, 
we  ought  to  proceed  to  count  the  ballots 
here,  or  through  a  duly  authorized  agen- 
cy, and  the  only  way  we  could  count  the 
ballots  fairly  and  justly  is  to  say  to  both 
sides,  "What  is  there  in  here  you  object 
to  that  you  think  we  ought  to  have  an- 
other look  at?" 

After  they  have  submitted  their  list  of 
things,  have  a  disinterested  body  check 
them  out,  tally  up  the  results,  and  every- 
body abide  by  it. 

But  can  one  imagine  using  the  sheer 
force  of  numbers  to  drive  irto  effect  the 
proposition  that  we  are  not  going  to  look 
at  certain  precincts?  Why?  Why  do  they 
not  want  to  look  at  certain  precincts? 
Why?  Are  they  afraid  of  an  adverse  re- 
sult? Have  they  been  lined  up  on  a  pro- 
cedure that  is  purely  partisan,  let  us  hold 
the  line,  do  not  give  anything  to  the 
other  side? 

The  fact  that  there  were  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  who  voted  with  us 
over  here  and  that  the  result  was  some- 
what close  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  at  all.  I  am  talking  about  the 
leadership  managing  this  thing  here. 

What  defense  do  they  have  to  take  the 
attitude  that  we  will  not  look  at  certain 
ballots? 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration is  the  agent  of  the  Senate ;  this 
matter  was  referred  to  them. 
The  most  essential  thing  that  they 
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coiild  do  was  to  turn  to  both  sides  and 
say.  "What  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
looked  at?"  Then  look  at  it,  add  it  up, 
report  the  result. 

My  information  is  that  in  1  long  day 
we  could  count  all  these  precincts,  but 
suppose  it  would  take  2  or  3  days? 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  been  denied  equal  representation  in 
this  body  through  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  and  here  we 
have  passed  the  middle  of  July.  More 
than  half  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  is  quite 
plain;  in  article  V  we  find  this  language: 

No  Stet«  without  its  consent  Bball  be  de- 
prived ol  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Now,  the  Senate  has  refused,  with  dis- 
patch or  even  with  delay,  to  coxmt  the 
disputed  ballots,  to  look  into  the  disputed 
precincts  and  come  up  with  an  answer, 
or  in  the  alternative  to  refuse  to  declare 
the  place  vacant  so  the  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  could  have  another  seat. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  regrettable 
that  this  Senate  openly  and  brazenly  vio- 
lates the  Constitution  in  this  manner.  If 
by  partisan  majorities  this  Senate  has 
a  lawful  right  to  destroy  New  Hamp- 
shire's eqtial  suffrage  In  this  body,  an- 
other Senate  will  have  the  right  to  com- 
mit such  an  offense  against  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

I  am  very  confident  that  individual 
Senators  on  that  side  want  to  be  fair. 
They  are  honest  and  honorable  men.  I 
said  at  the  outset  that  some  poor  and 
faulty  quarterbacking  has  been  done 
here. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  a  change 
of  signals  if  this  Senate  is  going  to  have 
any  respect  left  in  this  great  court  of 
last  resort,  American  public  opinion. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  just 
finished  his  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

rWANIMOrS-CONSENT   REgXTEST 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  pose  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Yesterday,  after  28  days  and  31  rollcall 
votes,  27  live  quorvuns,  6  cloture  votes, 
and  8  votes  to  declare  the  New  Hamp- 
shire seat  vacant  in  one  form  or  another, 
during  which  time  not  one  Republican 
Senator  has  voted  with  the  Democrats 
on  amendments  involving  the  issues  or 
other  matters  of  substance,  we  did  final- 
ly come  to  a  vote  on  issue  (1>  and  dis- 
posed of  that. 

We  now  have  pending  the  Mansfield- 
Cranston   amendment   as   the   pending 


question,  which  was  formerly  the  Long- 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
pose  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  time  on  the  Mansfield-Cranston 
amendment  be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided,  with  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Senator  Hatfield  on  the  mi- 
nority and  myself  on  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  this  matter  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ? 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  matter  has  not  been 
cleared  with  anyone  but  myself.  I  am 
Just  posing  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  object. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  might  say  that  Sena- 
tor Allen  has  previously  told  me  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  he  is  willing  to 
enter  into  almost  any  kind  of  a  time 
limitation,  that  he  has  no  desire  to  de- 
lay the  matter.  So  If  the  Senator  is  im- 
plying that  Senator  Allen  is  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  proceeding,  I  think  that  is 
not  correct. 

The  dlstingmshed  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  just  come  into  the  Cliamber. 
I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  just  proposed  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  time  on  the 
Mansfield-Cranston  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided, 
with  the  time  on  the  minority  side  to  be 
controlled  by  Senator  Hatfield  and  the 
time  on  this  side  to  be  controlled  by  my- 
self. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  raised  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  request  had  been  cleared  with 
the  Senator  frc»n  Alabama.  I  stated  that 
I  had  not  cleared  it  with  anyone  or  at- 
tempted to  clear  it  with  anyone,  but  that 
the  Saiator  from  Alabama  had  told  me 
on  other  occasions  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  delay  this  matter,  and  that  he  waa 
willing  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  reason- 
able time  limitation. 

The  Senator  is  here  now,  and  he  can 
speak  for  himself  on  that  particular. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  correct.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  seek  any  right  to 
extended  debate  on  any  of  the  Issues  In- 
volving New  Hampshire. 

I  did  request  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  to  object  to  a  time 
limitation  or  unanimous- consent  request 
of  any  sort  during  the  3  or  4  minutes 
that  I  was  out  of  the  (Chamber. 

But  the  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
not  interpose  any  objection  to  accel- 
erated voting  by  imanlmous  consent.  I 
had  other  legislation  in  mind. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  did  not  hear  the  statement — ■ — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  did  not  hear  the  statement  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre  ) ,  I  note 
therein  the  statement  that: 

The  Republican  candidate,  Mr.  Wyman. 
has  contended  under  oath  that  a  number  of 
"single  skip  Durkin"  ballots  are  among  those 


180,000  ballots  and  that  they  should  not  be 
co\ukted  as  votes  for  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. 

I  believe  the  contention  of  Mr.  Wyman 
throughout  has  been  this:  that  he  did 
not  nor  did  his  challengers  challenge 
the  "skip  candidate"  ballots,  and  that 
the  "skip  candidate"  ballots  should  be 
counted  the  same  for  both  parties;  and 
therefore,  if,  as  we  contended,  the  "skip 
Wyman"  ballots  were  straight  Republi- 
can ballots  under  New  Hampshire  law, 
then  the  "skip  Dwkin"  ballots  would  be 
straight  Democratic  ballots  under  New 
Hampshire  law. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  views  of  four 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  prevail 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  seeking  to  have  them  prevail  here, 
then  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  would 
be  violated  and  exactly  the  opposite  sit- 
uation would  be  involved,  entirely  op- 
posite from  that  which  we  have  been 
contending  for;  namely,  that  since  they 
have  decided  that  a  dozen  "skip-Wy- 
man"  ballots  are  in  fact  no-votes,  tliat 
that  is  what  would  biing  about  the  re- 
sult, if  we  had  a  complete  tally,  that  the 
remaining  "skip-candidate"  ballots,  be 
they  either  Durkln  or  Wyman,  would  be 
no-votes. 

I  do  not  endorse  tlie  proposal  that  we 
ratify  a  decision  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
New  Hampshire  contended  for  by  four 
members  of  the  committee  by  continuing 
to  promulgate  that  error  throughout  the 
counting  of  the  remaining  ballots.  Per- 
haps if  we  went  back  at  It  the  other  way, 
we  might  be  more  nearly  on  the  track. 

I  note  also,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
yesterday's  Record  the  printer  omitted 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  there  was  no  steam- 
roller In  operation,  and  yet  my  answer 
to  the  statement  does  appear.  I  repeat 
my  answer: 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  there  was 
no  steanu-oller,  Indeed  there  was.  This  Issue 
passed.  Just  before  the  announcement  of  the 
vote,  by  a  majority,  I  believe,  of  3  votes. 
Then  4  votes  were  changed. 

And  so  on.  I  believe  that  the  permanent 
Record  will  reflect  the  full  colloquy. 

This  switching  of  votes  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  do  feel  that  we  are  be- 
ing steamrollered.  Every  time  we  think 
we  have  won  over  here,  and  someone, 
myself  or  others,  makes  a  point  of  regu- 
lar order,  suddenly  a  lot  of  vote  changes 
are  announced. 

I  have  been  here  nearly  17  years,  and 
I  know  that  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  rules  be  carefully 
observed,  and  that  at  the  moment  when 
any  Senator  noted  "regular  order,"  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  time  in  which  a 
vote  might  be  taken,  that  request  auto- 
matically froze  all  actions  and  all  re- 
quests ;  and  yet  now  we  are  seeing  the  sit- 
uation where,  even  where  it  seemed 
there  were  47  to  44,  I  believe,  or  47  to 
45  votes  in  favor  of  doing  the  absolute 
minimal  thing,  even  that  was  denied  to 
us. 

That  is  why  we  are  anxious  to  see  that 
our  case  is  fully  developed,  and  that  it 
Is  not  further  taken  away  from  us.  The 
purpose  of  the  majority  here  Is  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  possible  on  to  the  next  vote. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

To  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the 
second  issue,  take  away  the  five  precincts 
in  that  regard,  and  then  probably  give  us 
the  vote  on  the  dying  sister,  because  that 
is  so  remote  to  the  conscience  that  I  can- 
not imagine  the  majority  insisting  on  it; 
then  they  will  say  they  have  been  fair. 
Tliey  will  have  taken  12  votes  away  from 
us  in  the  "skip-candidate"  category. 
They  will  have  refused  to  allow  us  to 
retally  the  ballots.  They  will  have  re- 
fused to  send  the  election  back  to  New 
Hampshire,  as  the  people  of  that  State 
overwhelmingly  demand.  They  will  have 
taken  away  from  us  the  right  of  retally, 
as  the  Washington  Post  suggested,  the  10 
precincts.  They  will  have  taken  away 
from  us  the  second  issue,  the  right  to  re- 
tally the  remaining  five  precincts.  Then 
having  done  so  and,  therefore,  depriving 
us  of  what  may  be  20  or  25  votes  in  a  two- 
vote  election,  they  will  give  us  the  vote 
of  the  dying  sister  and  say,  "Look  how 
square  we  are  with  you." 

That  is  what  is  going  on,  and  that  is 
what  keeps  the  Republicans  solid  here.  It 
is  what  keeps  us  in  the  conviction  that 
we  are  not  getting  a  fair  shake. 

Worse  Uian  anything  else,  with  the  as- 
surances given  us  during  the  debate  on 
rule  XXII,  that  the  change  in  the  rule 
would  never,  never,  never  be  used  to  in- 
voke the  power  of  one  political  party  over 
the  other,  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority over  the  minority,  or  to  decide 
purely  political  issues  by  the  use  of  this 
amendment  to  rule  XXII,  it  is  enough  to 
make  some  of  those  who  fought  for  that 
amendment  for  a  dozen  years,  as  I  did, 
feel  a  little  squeamish  at  the  way  it  is 
being  applied  because  this  is  not  right,  it 
is  not  fair,  it  is  not  just,  and  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  have  every  right  to  be  extreme- 
ly indignant  about  it  as  indeed  we  are. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  merely  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  find  some  ways  to  give  more 
votes  to  Mr.  Durkin,  10  more  votes  for 
Mr.  Wyman,  and  his  proposal  is  that  we 
stay  here  during  the  month  of  August 
while  we  continue  this  unfair  practice, 
unfair  in  its  effect  and  its  results,  not 
unfair  on  the  part  of  any  individual  Sen- 
ator  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  e3Q)ired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  solve  this 
issue.  I  see  no  way  in  which  it  can  ever 
be  fairly  solved  except  to  send  it  back 
to  New  Hampshire.  I  think  by  now  the 
whole  United  States,  all  50  States,  are 
well  aware  that  the  Democratic  majority 
in  this  Senate  are  determined  to  take 
this  election  away  from  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire.  They  are  determined  to 
take  it  away  from  the  man  who  won  it. 
They  are  determined  to  take  it  away 
from  the  man  who  had  the  only  lawful 
certificate. 

They  are  determined  to  work  that  will 
against  the  editorial  opinion  now  of  all 
of  the  newspapers  who  have  expressed 
an  opinion,  with  one  or  two  very  minor 
exceptions. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  min- 
ute has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

They  are  determined  to  do  this,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  editorial 
writers  across  this  country  have  said  send 
it  back  to  New  Hampshire.  The  people 
of  New  Hampshire  said  by  83  percent 
send  it  back  to  New  Hampshire.  One 
newspaper,  the  Washington  Post,  sug- 
gested a  compromise.  The  majority 
steamrollered  that  compromise  in  the 
last  series  of  votes  Wednesday,  refusing 
even  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  their 
guide,  mentor,  and  friend,  the  local  news- 
paper, which  earnestly  aeemed  to  be 
seeking  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  con- 
troversy. They  suggested  a  way.  They 
said  go  up  and  tally  the  10  precincts. 
Go  up  and  tally  the  five  precincts.  And 
we  almost  won.  I  think  we  would  have 
won  if  those  votes  had  not  been  changed ; 
I  know  we  would  have  won.  Then  we  won 
the  motion  to  table  by  defeating  it,  and 
then  we  lost  the  motion  to  reconsider  by 
one  vote. 

When  we  come  as  close  as  that,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  say  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  surrender  what  we  regard  as  our 
irrevocable  rights.  We  are  not  going  to 
give  up  our  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of 
New  Hampshire. 

I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

We  are  not  going  to  give  up  our  belief 
in  the  sovereignty  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  elected  voter 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  right  of  de- 
cision of  Americans  everywhere  to  select 
their  own  representatives  no  matter  what 
the  majority  of  this  Senate  may  say. 

The  issue  has  been  made,  and  the  is- 
sue is  ours,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  on 
this  side.  The  American  people  are  for 
us. 

When  I  .spoke  to  our  Republican  con- 
ference I  showed  them  a  sheaf  of  dozens 
and  dozens  of  editorials  favoring  send- 
ing it  back  to  New  Hampshire,  smd  I  said 
never  in  my  memory  has  the  press  been 
so  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  Republican 
position.  That  indeed  seems  to  me  to 
warrant  our  saying  that  the  issue  Is  ours, 
and  the  issue  has  been  won  in  the  forum 
0*  Dublic  opinion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  as  to  how  much  time 
remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  8  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  21. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  )  has  certainly  stated  very  elo- 
quently the  position  of  the  minority  at 
tliis  time,  which  still  maintains  that  our 
position  and  our  role  in  this  particular 
contest  is  based  upon  basic  principles 
which  we  are  not  about  to  yield  on.  As 
I  have  said  repeatedly  in  the  Chambei-, 
one  can  in  good  conscience  compromise 
procedure,  compromise  timing,  and  com- 
promise wording,  but  one  can  never,  in 
maintaining  integrity  of  his  conscience 
and  of  his  commitment,  compromise 
principle. 


When  we  stated  our  case,  we  stated  our 
case  not  on  the  basis  of  personality,  not 
on  the  basis  of  party  label,  but  we  stated 
our  case  very  clearly,  and  we  have  re- 
mained true  to  that  position  and  thftt 
posture  that  we  first  established,  and 
that  was  the  principle  of  State  law.  it 
was  the  principle  of  State  sovereignty, 
and  it  was  the  principle  that  we  were 
going  to  apply  the  same  criteria  to  one 
candidate  that  we  applied  to  the  other 
candidate.  It  was  the  principle  of  one 
man.  one  vote.  We  stated  our  principles 
clearly,  and  those  principles  are  unas- 
sailable; those  principles  cannot  be 
compromised. 

Therefore,  to  talk  about  compromi.sing 
principles  I  can  say  now.  almost  with 
carte  blanche,  that  this  side  is  not  pre- 
pared at  any  point  to  compromise  princi- 
ple. We  will  compromise  procedure,  we 
will  compromise  words,  we  will  rompro- 
mi.se  timing,  we  will  compromise  the 
mechanics  of  solving  this  problem,  but 
we  cannot  compromise  the  basic  princi- 
ples to  which  we  have  been  committed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  at  this  point  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  several  times 
made  the  point  as  if  there  were  something 
wrong  about  it  that  the  outnumbered 
minority,  the  oppressed  minority,  if  you 
will,  of  38  Republicans,  has  been  unani- 
mous. But  he  has  neglected  to  mention 
that  on  every  one  of  these  cloture  vote.';, 
that  the  unanimity  counts.  Members  of 
his  party  have  accounted  for  57  of  the 
votes  to  invoke  cloture.  If  he  thinks  there 
is  no  virtue  in  unanimity,  let  him  apply 
it  to  his  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  key  issue. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  will 
agree — that  there  is  more  to  be  com- 
plained about  in  the  unanimity  of  57 
Senators  to  try  to  force  something  down 
the  throats  of  38  than  there  is  in  the  ef- 
fort of  38  Senators  to  resist. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  should  also  say  it  should  not 
surprise  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  3  more 
minutes. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  surprise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  any  more  than 
it  will  surprise  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  other  side  has  consistently,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  case,  applied  dif- 
ferent criteria  and  different  rules  to 
different  parts  or  different  parties  of  the 
contest.  So  to  apply  different  criteria  to 
the  minority  than  he  applies  to  the 
majority  certainly  does  not  surprise  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  from  well- 
founded  sources  that  they  are  not 
through  with  us  yet.  I  understand  that 
the  majority  plan  a  scheme  to  take  an- 
other five  votes  away  from  us  on  the 
ground  that  the  Members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  were  inconsistent  in  their 
voting.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
be  otherwise,  when  each  Senator  was 
voting  on  his  own  views  on  each  ballot, 
some  of  which  were  masked.  But  I  un- 
derstand that  the  other  side  rlan  to  take 
five  of  these  ballots  now  and  say  that 
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the  voting  on  those  five  ballots  was  not 
consistent  with  the  voting  on  certain 
other  ballots;  therefore,  they  will  take 
them  away.  That  is  the  thinnest  form  of 
electoral  hijacking  that  I  can  think  of. 
That  thing  stinks,  it  smells  to  high 
heaven,  but  it  is  coming,  and  that  again 
is  why  we  must  resist  with  all  the  force 
which  our  suffering  mincNrity  can  amass 
here  because  the  people  are  with  lis. 
Thank  God,  the  people  are  with  us. 

We  waited  a  long  time,  and  it  is  good 
to  know  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  3  mintues,  plus  a 
litUe  bit. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  reserve  the  3  min- 
utes, plus  a  little  bit,  for  later  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  now 
3  minutes.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  to  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the 
minority  side  that  they  are  not  willing 
to  compromise  on  this  matter.  I  simply 
say  that  we  on  the  majority  side  are 
not  willing  to  compromise  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  is  all 
we  are  saying.  Let  us  follow  the  Con- 
stitution. Let  us  vote  on  this  issue,  and 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

I  have  heard  more  argument  from  the 
minority  side  about  what  the  majority 
are  going  to  do  than  is  Imaginable.  The 
things  they  suggest  the  majority  is  going 
to  do  aie  unimaginable. 

I  suggest  that  we  vote  on  some  of  the 
issues  in  dispute  and  find  out  what  is 
going  to  be  done.  The  majority,  it  is 
clear,  have  not  voted  together  on  any 
one  issue  so  far.  Yet,  the  minority  have 
never  failed  to  vote  together  on  any  sub- 
stantive   issue    throughout    the    entire 
matter,  up  to  this  time. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McCLURE.   Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

This  bothers  me  a  little,  because  I 
think  \h&  Senator  has  touched  on  the 
dilemma  we  have.  Why  do  we  wonder 
what  the  majority  is  going  to  do?  It 
seems  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
every  time  we  have  foimd  out  what  the 
majority  Is  going  to  do.  it  has  been 
rather  uniformly  applied  against  our 
side.  Therefore,  we  expect  that  that  is 
what  the  majority  has  planned  to  do 
on  the  next  Issue  and  the  next  issue  and 
the  next  issue. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  respond  to 
the  Senator. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  voted  on 
only  one  issue  so  far.  After  all  this  time 
and  after  all  these  votes,  we  have  voted 
on  only  one  substantive  issue.  The  35  is- 
sues were  reported  unanimously  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
vote  of  the  Senate.  Now,  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  on  the  mi- 
nority side  are  not  willing  to  permit  a 
vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  precise  Issues 
on  which  the  committee  was  divided  by 
a  vote  of  4  to  4.  So  when  the  Senator 
refers  to  the  minority  finding  out  what  is 


going  to  be  done,  if  the  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  whether  it  is  going  to  be  re- 
ferred back  to  New  Hampshire,  then  he 
is  absolutely  right.  He  has  found  that  we 
are  not  going  to  refer  it  back  to  New 
Hampshire,  that  we  are  going  to  carry 
out  our  constitutional  responsibility. 

I  have  an  obligation  not  to  pick  and 
choose  as  to  which  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution I  will  support  and  defend,  but 
to  support  and  defend  every  part  of  the 
Constitution.  That  is  exactly  what  I  in- 
tend to  do.  I  am  not  going  to  abdicate 
that  responsibility  wiiich  is  thrust  upon 
us  here. 

I  said  when  we  were  fu-st  thrust  into 
tlie  situation  that  I  would  much  prefer 
not  to  have  it.  As  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  did  not  relish  this  particu- 
lar task.  That  was  thrust  upon  us  by  the 
Constitution.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Senate  in  many 
cases  over  the  years.  We  cannot  abdicate 
that  responsibility,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  minority  members  would  like  us  to 
tlirow  out  this  particular  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fiu-ther? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

The  Senator  has  made  the  point  a 
number  of  times  about  the  length  of  time 
we  have  debated,  and  the  Senator  has 
made  the  point  a  number  of  times  of 
reading  Into  the  Record  the  number  of 
times  we  have  voted.  None  of  those  votes 
has  been  on  the  issue  of  sending  it  back 
to  New  Hampshire.  A  good  many  votes 
have  been  on  other  matters  or  other 
issues,  even  though  they  were  not  finally 
determinative  of  an  Issue.  Would  it  not 
be  fair  to  say  that  although  we  may  have 

voted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  did  not  limit  myself 
to  additional  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  to  the  one  issue  that 
we  finally  have  disposed  of  by  refusing 
to  keep  it  in  order  for  any  further  dis- 
cussion, that  vote  was  at  the  request  of 
the  minority.  There  were  other  votes  on 
other  issues,  although  they  were  not 
finally  determinative  of  those  issues.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  want  to  Imply,  that  the  only  votes 
we  have  had  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
have  been  on  the  issue  of  sending  it  back 
to  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Oh,  no.  We  have  had 
others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
only  8  votes  of  those  31  that  were  to  send 
it  back  to  New  Hampshire,  if  my  records 
are  correct.  There  were  only  eight  votes 
relating  to  sending  it  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  others  related  to  various  other 
matters,  most  of  which  were  not  matters 
of  substance  and  none  of  which,  except 
the  one  yesterday,  were  matters  that  are 
in  the  35  issues  that  were  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  votes  on  cloture,  which  the  ma- 


jority has  demanded,  happen  to  equal 
approximately  the  niunber  of  votes  to 
send  it  back  to  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No;  they  do  not.  It  is 
six-eighths  of  the  number  of  votes.  There 
were  six  votes  for  cloture  and  eight  votes 
to  send  it  back. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  way  the  ma- 
jority counts  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
two-vote  margin  is  imderstandable. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  that  at  the  time 
we  voted  to  report  this  resolution,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  "aye"  because  I 
tliink  It  Is  essential  that  we  get  this  matter 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  but  I  do  It  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  make  or  support  any  motions 
that  there  be  a  new  election  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  there  be  a  recount  of  all  the  bal- 
lots, or  any  o*her  motion  which  may  be  In 
order  at  the  time  of  the  debate. 

Was  that  not  the  understanding? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Whether  it  was  the  un- 
derstanding or  not,  that  is  the  fact.  The 
Senator  need  not  reserve  his  rights  when 
anything  is  reported  by  the  committee. 
He  knows  that.  He  has  every  right  to  take 
any  action  he  has  seen  fit  to  take  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  has  seen  fit  to  do 
everything  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  but 
let  the  Senate  vote  on  the  issues  at  hand. 

Wliile  we  are  on  the  question  of  com- 
promise, the  minority  will  not  even  let  us 
vote  on  the  procedm-e  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  10  eminent  Senators  on  the 
minority  side,  which  I  put  in  tlie  Record 
on  July  9. 1  could  restate  them.  The  way 
things  have  been  repeated  here,  I  do  not 
suppose  it  would  do  any  harm.  In  any 
event,  10  Senators  on  Uie  minority  side, 
who  favor  this  course  of  proceeding,  have 
recommended  precisely  what  is  suggested 
in  the  Mansfield-Cranston  compromise. 
I  am  surprised  that  more  Members  of 
the  minority  are  not  willing  to  let  us 
vote  on  something  that  their  own  Mem- 
bers support. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  object  because  we 
have  but  3  minutes  on  our  side,  and  I 
feel  that  any  reduction  of  that  time 
v.'ould  not  be  in  our  best  interests. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  neither 
side  yields  time,  time  runs  equally  against 
both  sides. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  not 
debatable. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
utilize  my  3  minutes.  It  Is  a  little  unfor- 
tunate that  we  find  oiurselves  In  this  role, 
because  I  think  it  further  exaceibates 
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the  situation  when  only  3  minutes  re- 
main and  we  ask  that  the  time  be  re- 
tained for  a  closing  statement. 

We  have  heard  a  number  of  times  that 
we  have  other  business  in  the  Senate  that 
is  awaiting  action,  although  we  have 
acted  upon  102  bills  during  om-  New 
Hampshire  contest  debate  on  the  fioor. 
So  as  not  to  place  ourselves  in  any  kind 
of  obstructiorUst  role,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  set  aside  the  New  Hamp- 
shire issue  temporarily  until  Tuesday 
next  and  move  with  other  busines.s  of  the 

OpjAQ  +  g 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  object  mitil  the  leader  is  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Objection  i.s  heard. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
setting  aside  the  business  for  2  or  3  or  4 
days,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the 
various  issues,  amendments,  and  propos- 
als which  are  contained  in  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  hesitate  to  do  it,  in 
•view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  again  con- 
fronted by  some  very  unusual  and,  it 
seems  to  me.  rather  arbitrai-y  procedures, 
where  nobody  is  willing  to  take  the  floor 
because  we  have  only  about  2  minutes 
left.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  object  until 
we  restore  a  little  comity  around  here. 
That  is  not  referring  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  at  all. 

I  have  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  of  the  two  hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
1  minute  left  for  the  minority  and  12 
minutes  left  for  the  majority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  out  of 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
for  not  to  exceed  1  minute. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
an  inquiry:  How  much  time  is  left  to  the 
r.'.inority? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority's  time  has  just  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  much  time  is  left 
to  the  majority? 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  The  ma- 
jority has  ten  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Therefore,  if  the  majority  does  not  u.=;e 
its  time,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  the 
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majority  which  is  delaying  the  Senate, 
since  the  minority  has  no  time?  Is  that 
not  a  fact? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  question  is  not  of  a  parliamen- 
tary nature. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  state  it  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Since  the  minority  ha."^  no  time  left 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  A  parliamentary 
induuy. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
inwat,  be  time  yielded  for  a  parliamen- 
tary iuguiry. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  for  the  puipose  of  making 
fl  prrliamentarj  inquiry. 

7.L-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
liiit,aished  Senator. 

I  .-:Late  it  in  tins  form :  Since  the  minor- 
ity i.s  now  unable  to  proceed  with  de- 
b.ite.  is  it  not  a  fact  that  only  the  ma- 
jority can  proceed  with  debate:  other- 
wise, there  i;.  no  business  before  the  Sen- 
ace? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  before  the  Senate  is  the 
aniuniclment  of  tlie  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTI.  Since  the  major- 
ity is  unwilling  to  proceed  with  debate — 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  only  the  majority 
can  proceed  v.ith  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  can  proceed  to  vole  on  this 
amendment  where  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  oidered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  tabic  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yeas  and  nays.  Mr. 
President. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Pi-esident. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei-e 
a  suflScient  second? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

The  motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
must  be  time  yielded  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  enough  time  for  me  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable.  Therefore,  time 


cannot  be  yielded  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  vote  until  all  time  is  yielded  back. 
Has  all  time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  not  on  the  amendment.  There 
was  no  time  on  the  amendment.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  was  that  imder  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  a  mo- 
tion to  table  was  not  in  order.  The  Chair 
has  said  I  do  not  have  any  time  to  pose 
that  parliamentary  inquiry,  but  he  pro- 
poses to  submit  to  a  vote  of  tlie  Senate 
a  matter  that  is  out  of  order. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  appeal  the  decision. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ap- 
vv-al  the  rulin.c;  of  the  Chair. 

QfORUS*    CALL 

Ml.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr.  Pie.sident.  we 
cannot  hear  the  names.  They  are  being 
called  too  fast. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Senate.  All  Senators 
standing  up  in  the  well  will  please  retire 
to  their  seats. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear  the  roUcall. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  rollcall.  It  is  moving 
too  rapidly  for  us  to  hear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  regular  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not  in  order.  The  clerk  will  continue 
the  rollcall. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  this  tlie  only 
procedure  open  to  the  Chair  at  this 
point,  a  quorum  not  being  present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Johnston  < .  The  parliamentai-y  inquiiy 
is  not  in  order.  The  clerk  will  call  tlie 
names  of  the  absentees. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  and  concluded  the  call  of  the 
roll,  and  the  following  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names : 

IQuoritm  No.  55  Leg.] 

Allen  Hatfield  bcou.  HuKh 

Bvrd,  Johnston  Scott. 

Harry  P..  Jr.     MansHeld  William  L. 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  McClure  Sparkinan 
Cannon              Nuhb 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  Inquiry,  Is  that  motion 
debatable? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Ls  not. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  not  in  order  and  it 
is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry :  Has  not  the  hour 
of  12:25  p.m.  arrived  and 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  not  in  order. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the    following    Senators    entered     the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 
Abourezk  Gravel  Moss 

B*ker  Hanaen  Muskle 

Bartlett  Hart,  Gary  W.     Nelson 

Bayh  Hart,  PhUipA.    Packwood 

Beall  Hartke  Pastore 

Benteen  Haskell  tearson 

Biden  Hathaway  Pell 

Brock  Helms  tercy 

Brooke  Hoi  lings  Proxmire 

Buckley  Hruska  Randolph 

Biiinpers  Huniphrey  Ribicoff 

Burdick  Inouye  Roth 

Case  Jackson  Schweiker 

ChUes  Javits  Stafford 

Churcb  Kennedy  Stennls 

Clark  Laxalt  Stevens 

Cranston  Leahy  Stevenson 

CiUver  Long  Stone 

Curtis  Magnuson  Symington 

Dole  Mathias  'i  aXt 

Domenlcl  McGee  Talmadge 

Bagleton  McGovern  Thurmond 

Fannin  Mclntyre  Tower 

Fong  Metcalf  Tunney 

Gam  Mondale  Weicker 

Glenn  Montoya  WUllams 

Ooldwater  Morgan  Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Quorum 
is  present. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  and  Mr.  HUGH 
SCOTT  addressed  the  Chair  simultane- 
ously, as  follows: 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing motion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing motion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  announced  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered.  The  pending  question  is  the 
point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  my  point  of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr 
President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  had  first  made  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  A  point  of  order. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  a  quorum,  the 
pending  business  Is  S.  586;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  be 
heard  on  that? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  First  of  all  I  am 
entitled  to  an  answer.  There  has  to  be 
some  consideration  for  the  minority  in 
here,  and  I  am  entitled  to  an  answer 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  consideration  for  the  minority 
in  here  for  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 
now  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  4035,  which  the  clerk  will 
report,  with  the  vote  thereon  to  occur 
at  no  later  than  3  p.m. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
further  pursuit  of  my  point  ol  order, 
what  is  the  pending  business  of  the  .'Len- 
atc  following  the  action  on  the  conrcr- 
ence  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Follow- 
ing the  action  on  the  conference  repoit 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
S.  586.  S.  586  would  have  been  pending 
had  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  not  arrived  right 
as  the  Senator  made  his  request. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  President,  was  not  the  pending 
business,  immediately  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  quorum,  S.  586' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  until 
the  clerk  had  laid  it  down. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Was  there  not  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  earlier  entered 
into  by  this  body  that  said  that  following 
2  hours  on  the  New  Hampshire  matter 
that  S.  586  would  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  the 
Senate  would  proceed  to  it  after  2  hours, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Therefore,  the  only 
thing  that  was  in  order  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  quonmi  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  2  hours  was  to  place 
before  the  Senate  S.  586.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  th- 
Chair. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Chair  has 
not  answered  yet.  We  are  entitled  to 
answers  over  here  for  some  of  these 
things.  There  have  been  several  parlia- 
mentary oddities,  and  we  are  entitled  to 
a  few  answers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  would  it  not  also  follow  it  was  not 
in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  a  matter  that  was  not  then  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  May  I  have  a  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
am  I  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  like  2 


minutes  on  the  pending  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
although  the  2  hours  had  expired  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166,  the  pending  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Hugh  Scott )  to  table  the  Mansfield 
amendment  was  still  technically  before 
the  Senate  until  such  time  as  the  Chair 
directed  the  clerk  to  read  the  title  of  the 
measure  which  under  the  previous  order 
would  be  coming  down.  So  technically  the 
motion  by  Mr.  Scott  was  still  before  the 
Senate.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Therefore,  as 
long  as  that  matter  was  technically  be- 
fore the  Senate,  it  waj  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  seek  rec- 
ognition to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
laotion  which  was  technically  still  before 
the  Senate.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  No. 
1  Ir.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  would  like  a 
iuhng,  Mr.  Piesident,  on  that  one. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
Cnair  is  not  very  fast  on  these  rulings. 

The  Chair  advises  that  the  order  was 
to  move  to  S.  586,  and  that  it  was  there- 
lore  improperly— the  yeas  and  nays  were 
therefore  improperly  ordered. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
when  a  matter  is  before  the  Senate,  it  is 
in  order  to  make  any  motion,  any  per- 
tinent motion  dealing  with  that  matter 
then  before  the  Senate.  The  Chair  has 
already  indicated  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166  was  still  technically  before  the 
Senate,  until  such  time  as  the  Chair  has 
formally  directed  the  clerk  to  formally 
state  the  title  of  the  next  matter.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  had  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  before  that  formal 
action  was  taken,  and  I  cannot  see  how 
the  Chair  can  now  rule  that,  when  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166  was  technically  before 
the  Senate— which  the  Chair  has  indi- 
cated such  was  the  case — it  was  not  in 
order  for  a  Senator  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  a  motion  which  was  then 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  ruled  and  ordered  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  then  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  question 
which  upon  that  question  the  Chair 
pointed  out  that  the  basis  of  the  ruling 
was  probably  incorrect;  however,  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  still  ordered  because 
they  have  not  been  expunged  from  the 
Record. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order.  If  the  Chair  has  already  ruled 
that  it  was  improper  to  have  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE  (continuing).  If  it 
was  improper  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  is  it  the  Chair's  ruling  that  the 
action  improperly  taken  by  the  Chair 
stands? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
Chair  has  not  been  asked  to  rule. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  ask  the  Chair 
if  that  is  not  correct,  then,  that  the 
ordered  for  yeas   and  nays   being  im- 
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proper  under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  that 

order  does  not  stand? 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Does  the 
Senator  move  to  expunge  that  order? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  for  a  ruling  of 
th3  Chair  as  to  whether  or  not  the  par- 
liamentary rules  of  the  Senate  require 
that  the  Chair  rule  that  it  was  out  of 
order,  as  the  Chair  has  already  done, 
and,  therefore,  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  being:  lmpix)per,  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  should  be  expunged 
from  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  heard  on  the  parllamentaiT 
inquiry?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  any  point  of  order  was  not  made 
prior  to  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  f continuing) . 
And  was  not  made  prior  to  tlie  time  that 
the  Chair  annoimced  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  second  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  heard  on  that  because  I  wish 
to  assert  quite  positively  that  I  was 
standing  there,  and  I  made  a  point  of 
order  and  was  not  given  time  to  state 
it  during  the  uproar  over  the  demand 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  had  fully  in- 
tended to  state  that  point  of  order.  I  was 
trying  to  state  it.  I  was  on  my  feet.  I 
was  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  stating  It. 
The  Chair  correctly  ruled  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  incorrectly  ordered  and  if 
we  go  to  a  tabling  motion  on  an  irregu- 
lar and  hicoi-rect  ordering  of  the  yeas 
and  nays,  this  is  just  one  more  of  the 
sort  of  minor  atrocities  that  are  being 
heaped  upon  us  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Who  made  the  tabling  motion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  I  also  made 
the  point  of  order,  or  tried  to,  and  was 
shouted  down.  There  are  not  as  many 
of  us  here  that  there  are  of  the  other 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator was  recognized  imder  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that,  if  they  had  not  kept  the 
Republicans  outside  that  door  deliber- 
ately, there  would  have  been  more  of  the 
minority  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Chair 
recognized  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia first,  however.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Ktor  from  West  Virginia  was  first  rec- 
ognizsd.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  now  Is  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mi*.  President,  point  of 
order.  Mr.  President,  has  not  the  Chair 
i-uled  that  it  was  improper  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  that  matter  at  that 
time?  That  was  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
was  it  not? 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  A  quorum  being 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once  rec- 
ognized, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
had  the  right  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Even  though  the 
matter  n'as  not  properly  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mat- 
ter was  before  the  Senate  until  the  clerk 
reported  the  matter  to  come  up  next  piu"- 
suant  to  a  previous  order  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Did  not  the 
Presiding  Officer  rule  just  a  moment  ago 
th?t  the  expiration  of  the  2  hours  having 
occurred  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  quorum  under  the  quorum  call  that 
the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  quorum 
war,  the  other  business  that  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  unanimous -consent  request 
prior?  Did  not  the  Chuir  already  rule 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  suc- 
ceeding business  is  not  before  the  Senate 
until  the  clerk  reports  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  did  not  the  Chair 
rule  that  Senate  Resolution  166  was  not 
before  the  Senate  at  that  time,  even 
though  the  other  had  not  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  that  it  was  not  proper  at 
that  time  to  take  any  action  with  regard 
to  Senate  Resolution  166? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  did  state 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  im- 
properly. The  Chair  is  now  of  the  opinion 
that  that  statement  is  incorrect — that 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordereU  properly ; 
and  the  Chair  is  making  that  ruling  on 
the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  One  further  and 
very  respectful  point  of  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Parliamentarian  advised  me 
earlier,  during  the  quonun  call,  that  the 
hour  for  discussion  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire matter  expired  at  12:25. 

If,  indeed,  the  debate  on  the  New 
Hampshire  matter  for  today  expired  at 
12:25,  how  could  a  demand  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  a  vote  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire matter  be  made  after  that  time 
had  expired,  because  it  expired  during 
the  call  of  the  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since  a 
quonmi  was  in  process  at  12:25,  the  Sen- 
ate could  not  go  to  the  next  order  of 
business;  and  until  the  clerk  reported 
the  next  order  of  business,  the  preceding 
order  of  business  was  still  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquirv 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement — the  time  was 
to  run  out  at  12:25— the  time  having  run 
out.  there  was  no  right  then  for  a  Sena- 
tor to  make  a  motion  with  regard  to  leg- 
islation which  was  not  then  before  the 
Senate.  I  make  a  point  of  order  that  the 
Chair  must  rule  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
could  not  be  ordered  and  that  they  be 
expimged  from  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  make  this  ruling,  and  It  is 
not    without    some    inconsistency,    for 


which  tlie  Chair  apologizes,  but  the  rul- 
ing is  this:  that  at  12:25  a  quorum  call 
was  in  the  process  of  being  called. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  could  not  go  to  the 
next  order  of  business.  Until  the  next 
order  of  busiiiess  was  reported  by  the 
clerk,  it  was  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  A  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  a  sufficient  second  was 
present,  and  the  Chair  did  then  order 
the  yeas  and  nays,  which  are  now  in 
effect,  and  that  will  be  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So  the  Chair  doe-s  not 
sustain  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Then.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  I 
make^  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  motion  Is  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ap- 
peal can  be  made,  but  it  can  be  debated 
only  if  Senators  yield  time  under  the 
conference  report,  which  is  under  time 
control. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  j-ield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  this  parliamentary  inquiry:  If 
at  this  moment  the  Chair  had  not  yet 
directed  the  clerk  to  state  the  title  of 
the  conference  report,  what  would  be  the 
business  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Resolution  166. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly.  UntU 
the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  state  the 
title  of  the  next  matter,  the  Senate  is 
technically  still  on  Senate  Resolution 
166. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  so  rules. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  appealed  from  the  ruUng 
of  the  Chair.  I  move  to  table  the  appeal. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  appeal 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr,  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  A  parliamentan*  in- 
ouiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  FVesident — or  do  we  need  a 
microphone? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr,  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  I  am  not  debating 
the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  parlia- 
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mentary  inquiry  Is  debate.  The  motion  is 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  debate  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Jackson  >,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  McClellan) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
kon),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GRirriN)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  result  was  announced — ^yeas  54, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall     Vote     No.     286     Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Abourezk 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Morgan 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Moss 

B«ntsen 

HankeU 

Muskie 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bumpers 

HolUngs 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

PeU 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Rlblcoff 

CbUes 

Long 

Sparkman 

Cburch 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Clark 

Mansfleld 

Stevenson 

CranRton 

McGee 

Stone 

Culver 

McGovem 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Olenn 

Metcalf 

Tiinney 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Montoya 
NAYS— 36 

Allen 

Garn 

Schweiker 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Scott,  Hugh 

BarUett 

Hansen 

Scott. 

BeaU 

Hatfield 

WUIiam  L 

Brock 

Helms 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Hni5tka 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Laxalt 

TaXt 

Case 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

C\irtls 

McClure 

Tower 

Dole 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Domenicl 

Pearson 

Young 

Fannin 

Percy 

Fong 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bellmon  Griffin  Javits 

Eastland  Huddleston         McClellan 

Ford  Jackson  Williams 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PETROLEUM        PRICING        REVIEW 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4035. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  4035,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
4035)  to  provide  for  more  effective  congres- 
sloaial  review  of  proposals  to  exempt  petro- 
leum products  from  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  certain  pro- 
posed administrative  actions  which  permit 
increases  In  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oU; 
and  to  provide  for  an  Interim  extension  of 
certain  expiring  energy  authorities,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  14,  1975,  at  page 
22678.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  is  to  occur 
no  later  than  3  o'clock,  with  the  time 
equally  divided. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  request  that  we  yield  16  minutes 
of  our  time  for  a  minority  report,  and  I 
am  happy  to  do  that  at  this  time,  if  the 
distinguished  minority  manager  of  this 
conference  report  wishes  to  use  that  time. 

Does  the  Senator  prefer  to  use  that 
time  now? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  very 
much;  but  no,  I  wish  he  would  proceed 
ahead,  we  are  in  no  rush. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  fast 
approaching  a  crossroads  on  the  critical 
issue  of  petroleum  pricing.  The  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  August  31.  If  it  is  not 
extended,  the  price  of  the  two-thirds  of 
domestic  cnide  oil  production  now  under 
controls  will  jump — virtually  overnight — 
from  $5.25  to  over  $13  per  barrel.  Couple 
that  with  the  President's  $2  tariff  in 
place,  removal  of  price  controls  will  force 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  even  above  the 
artificially  high  prices  now  set  by  the 
oil  producing  cartel.  The  cost  to  the 
U.S.  economy  of  decontroling  old  domes- 
tic crude  oil,  coupled  with  the  Presi- 
dent's tariff,  amounts  to  over  $33  billion 
per  year.  This  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  economy.  Encouraging 
signs  of  economic  recovery  will  vanish; 
inflation  will  reappear  more  strongly 
than  ever. 

The  President  proposed  an  immediate 
removal  of  price  controls  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  on  January  15.  He 
has,  since  that  time,  proposed  a  2-year 
decontrol  program,  and  more  recently, 
a  2*  2 -year  phase  out  of  price  controls. 
But  testimony  before  several  committees 
of  Congress.  Mr.  President,  indicates  that 
even  this  phased  decontrol  will  mider- 
mine  our  effort  to  turn  the  economy 
around  and  to  contain  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  could  lose  their  jobs;  con- 
sumer prices  would  jump  3  percent  or 
more,  making  double-digit  inflation  a 
reality,  once  again. 

The  Senate  now  has  before  it  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4035.  the 
Petroleum  Pricing  Review  Act.  This 
legislation    assures    that   price    control 


authority  will  not  terminate  abruptly 
on  August  31,  and  further,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  have  a  meaningful  opportunity 
to  participate  in  petroleum  pricing  deci- 
sions. In  addition.  Mi-.  President,  this 
legislation  places  a  ceiling  on  all  domes- 
tically produced  petroleum  not  now  sub- 
ject to  controls,  so-called  new,  released, 
and  stripper  well  oil.  I  offered  this  pro- 
vision as  an  amendment  to  S.  621,  the 
Senate  companion  to  H.R.  4035.  By  plac- 
ing such  a  ceiling  price  on  uncontrolled 
oil,  the  effect  of  the  Pi-esident's  import 
tariff  on  the  price  of  domestic  oil  would 
be  neutralized  and  the  producing  cartel 
could  no  longer  dictate  our  domestic  en- 
ergy prices.  This  latter  issue,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  at  the  heart  of  much  of  the 
current  debate  over  national  energy  pol- 
icy. The  question  is,  after  all,  not  wheth- 
er the  free  market  or  the  Government 
detei-mines  energy  prices.  The  question 
is  whether  our  Government,  or  a  cartel 
of  foreign  governments,  determines  our 
prices  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  go  through  just  a  brief 
summary  of  the  major  provisions  that 
the  conference  report  provides : 

St7MMARY  OF  MAJOR   PROVISIONS 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
following  major  provisions: 

1.  Expedited  procedures  for  Congresslon.-jl 
review  and  right  of  disapproval  of  major 
petroleum  pricing  and  allocation  decisions 
This  provision  insures  that  within  the  20  day 
review  period  a  resolution  of  disapproval  may 
be  brought  to  a  record  vote  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate.  If  either  body  votes  to  dis- 
approve the  proposed  pricing  decision  by  a 
simple  majority  the  Implementing  regulation 
may  not  be  made  effective  (Section  3). 

2.  A  requirement  that  Administration  pro- 
posals to  exempt  categories  of  crude  oil  or 
petroleum  from  price  controls  or  to  permit 
price  increases  beyond  certain  levels  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  Presidential  finding  and  a 
report  which  justifies  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posed action.  The  report  must  also  set  forth 
the  anticipated  Impact  of  the  proposed  price 
increase  on  the  price  of  other  fuels,  domestic 
oil  production  and  consumption,  employ- 
ment, the  economy  and  competition.  This 
provision  will  fvurnlsh  the  Congress  with  In- 
formation which  will  be  important  In  making 
a  determinallo.i  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
price  increase  should  be  permitted  to  become 
effective    (Section  4). 

3.  New  authority  vested  In  the  President 
which  permits  him  to  Increase  within  rea- 
sonable limits  the  price  of  "old"  crude  oil 
to  take  Into  account  declines  in  field  pro- 
duction or  increased  costs  of  production  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary recovery  methods.  Price  Increases  pur- 
suant to  this  section  are  not  subject  to  Con- 
gressional review,  but  are  strictly  limited  in 
amount.  The  total  price  Increase  permitted 
may  not  exceed  by  more  than  50  cents  the 
national  average  price  for  old  crude  oil  which 
prevailed  on  January  1,  1975  (approximately 
$5.25  per  barrel)    (Section  5). 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  national  ceiling 
price  for  crude  oil  which  Is  not  now  subject 
to  price  controls  (new,  released  and  stripper 
well  oil).  The  celling  price  Is  the  price  gen- 
erally prevailing  on  January  31,  1975  (ap- 
proximately $11.28  per  barrel  rather  than 
the  current  price  of  approximately  $13.00). 
The  effect  of  this  provision  Is  to  control 
domestic  oil  prices  at  levels  that  prevailed 
prior  to  the  President's  Imposition  of  a  $2.00 
per  barrel  tariff  on  crude  oil  imports  (Sec- 
tion 6). 

I  might  depart  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  to  add  that  I  put  that  amend- 
ment in  the  committee,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  it  still  does  remain,  because  I  could 
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not  see  the  justification  for  tlie  Presi- 
dent imposing  tariffs  and  then  seeing 
om-  domestic  oil  prices  go  up  to  not  only 
the  regular  OPEC  price,  but  that  price 
plus  the  tariff  for  our  own  domestic 
producei-s. 

That,  in  effect,  would  be  a  windfall  of 
s2  a  barrel  as  our  domestic  sources  of 
new  oil  would  tend  to  rise  to  that  OPEC 
plus  tariff  price  level. 

I  could  see  no  reason  for  doing  to  our 
own  citizens  what  the  OPEC  piice  con- 
trollers are  already  doing  to  us.  Tills 
would  exacerbate  an  already  bad  situa- 
tion: 

5.  A  partial  and  limited  exemption  for 
small  oil  refiners  from  the  pttrchase  require- 
ments of  the  crude  oil  entitlements  pro- 
gram (Section  7). 

6.  Extension  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  until  December  31,  1975.  This 
Act  constitutes  the  only  authority  In  Federal 
law  for  reasonable  petroleum  price  controls 
nnd  equitable  allocation  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products.  If  not  extended,  this 
authority  would  expire  on  -August  31,  1975 
(Section  8). 

7.  Extension  of  the  coal  conversion  and 
energy  data  gathering  authorities  of  the  En- 
ergy Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 
tion Act  imtll  December  31,  1975,  These  au- 
thorities expired  on  June  30,  1976  (Section 
B). 

Mr,  President,  these  are  the  pur- 
poses of  H,R.  4035.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  move  quickly  to  adopt  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  On  our  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Fine. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  made 
a  strong  point  that  the  world  price  Ls 
a  cartel  price  which,  of  course,  it  Is,  and 
that  he  strongly  favors  having  the  Gov- 
ernment set  the  price,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, for  domestic  oil  rather  than  have 
the  world  price  prevail. 

I  would  like  to  first  ask  in  this  context, 
if  the  problem  that  we  face  is  not  a 
domestic  shortage  of  oil  within  a  huge 
surplus  of  world  supply.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr,  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  state 
his  proposition  again? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  our  problem  a 
.>hort£«e? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Our  problem  Is  a  short- 
age in  oil  availability  all  over  the  world 
which  we  are  sharing. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
there  Is  an  over  supply  of  oil  worldwide 
and  there  is  a  dome.stic  shortage  and 
our  problem  is  the  domestic  shortage? 

Mr.  GLENN.  We  do  have  a  domestic 
shortage. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  that  is  a  problem 
witli  which  I  assume  the  Senator  agrees. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Certainly, 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  And  the  cartel  price 
is  set  high,  whereas  our  price  is  set  low? 
In  other  words,  the  cartel  price  is  set 
higher  presumably  than  supply/demand 
would  dictate.  The  control  prices  have 
been  set  at  a  lower  level. 

Mr.  GLENN.  This  would  depend  on 
which  type  oil  the  Senator  fi-om  Okla- 
homa was  referring  to.  If  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  price  of  old  oil,  that  oil 
i.s  .set  above  what  Its  own  production 


costs  were  back  in  the  days  when  it  was 
drilled,  which  was  prior  to  1972.  Our 
domestic  prices  for  new  oil,  of  course, 
since  that  time  have  tended  to  rise  to 
veiT  near  or  at  the  OPEC  established 
price  on  our  own  uncontrolled  new  oil. 
on  anything  drilled  since  1962.  That 
would  not  be  changed  with  this  except 
for  the  fact  that  we  would  limit  our  prices 
to  those  estabUshed  on  January  31,  1975, 
which  would  eliminate  the  President  add- 
i)-ig  $2  to  our  already  inflated  price  of 
oil  that  the  OPEC  nations  have  set. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  would 
say  that  the  price  of  $5.25  is  lower  than 
replacement  costs? 

Mr.  GLENN.  No,  I  did  not  agree  to 
that.  That  is  a  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  not  of  me.  We  would 
have  to  go  through  the  figures  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  the  production  costs 
are. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
replacement  costs  would  be  higher  than 
the  $5.25  per  ban-el? 

Mr,  GLENN.  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
agree  with  that,  no,  not  without  having 
figures  presented,  which  would  be  de- 
batable, of  course. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  believe  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  had  the 
testimony  of  Dr,  Nathan  on  April  5  of 
this  year.  Was  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio 
present  when  Dr,  Nathan  presented  his 
te.'^timony? 

Mr.  GLENN.  No.  I  was  not  tliere  when 
Dr.  Nathan  testified. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Tliere  was  no  particular 
amoimt  of  attention  within  the  Interior 
Committee  as  to  the  paper  and  research 
presented  by  Dr.  Nathan? 

Mr.  GLENN,  We  have  reviewed  that.  I 
believe  the  figures  he  gave  would  be  de- 
batable by  some  of  the  other  experts  in 
this  field.  I  do  not  vouch  for  nor  argue 
with  the  infoi-mation  he  presented  In  the 
committee  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  That  re- 
port was  made  to  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affair^  Committee  and  I  believe  also 
presented  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
shows  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
costs  are  far  beyond  $5.25. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  this  debate  and  any 
votes  pertaining  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  following  staff  members  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing debate  and  voting  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4035:  Harrison  Loesch, 
Fred  Craft,  David  Stang,  Roma  Skeen. 
Mary  Adele  Shute,  Gaye  Vaughan,  Lin- 
da Goold,  Doug  Fant.  Jim  Hinish,  Nolan 
McKean,  Tom  Biery,  Mike  Hathaway, 
and  Tom  Imeson. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Might  I  add  two  names  to 
that,  the  names  of  Mr,  Bums  and  Mr, 
Bickwick  of  my  staff? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  how 
price  controls  are  going  to  solve  the  en- 
ergy shortage?  We  have  had  price  con- 


trols on  natural  gas  for  20 -some  years 
and  the  shortage  continues  to  increa.se. 
We  have  had  price  conti'ols  on  oil  for 
just  a  couple  of  years  and  yet  we  are 
much  further  behind  in  relationship  of 
domestic  reserves  and  potential  domestic 
production  to  demand.  We  are  producing 
le.ss  oil  every  day.  Tomorrow  we  will  be 
able  to  produce  a  little  bit  less  than  today 
because  of  the  normal  decline  in  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  wondering,  what  program  does  the 
Senator  advocate,  if  this  program  does 
not  do  it,  to  increase  the  supplies  of  oil 
produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  GLENN.  What  we  want.  No.  1.  are 
these  objectives  of  getting  more  crude  oil 
available,  of  course,  to  be  done  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  I  think  after  reading  a  num- 
ber of  the  trade  publications  in  recent 
days,  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has 
prevented  drilling  has  probably  been  the 
overall  uncertainty  of  this.  I  think  this 
bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward  settling 
once  and  for  all  exactly  what  the  price 
levels  are  going  to  be.  Even  those  in- 
voved  in  the  oil  industi-y  who  I  have 
talked  to  personally  and  Uiose  who  came 
before  our  committee,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  recall,  many  of  them 
did  not 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  not  this  bill 
just  continue,  though,  the  same  con- 
straints on  the  energy  industry  as  have 
been  in  effect  since  the  original  adoption 
of  the  Allocation  Act? 

Mr.  GLENN.  No.  I  would  feel  that  this 
is  not  the  same  type  situation  that  has 
been  prevalent  in  the  past  in  that  \\c 
have  seen  om*  own  domestic  prices  that 
would  encourage  drilling  go  up  to  the 
OPEC  prices  which  are  certainly  ade- 
qufte.  and  which  even  those  producers  ol 
domestic  new  oil  do  not  argue  with. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  imcer- 
tainties  involved  with  regard  to  any  tax 
increases  or  changes  in  legislation  that 
would  limit  tliem  in  some  way  to  what 
most  of  them  would  agree,  is  a  most  ade- 
quate price  for  new  oil.  It  has  gone  up 
some  350  percent,  or  whatever  It  Is.  hi 
the  last  3  or  SVi  years,  as  I  recall  the 
testimony.  Very  few  of  the  oil  producers 
argue  that  they  cannot  make  money  ii 
they  knew  they  could  settle  down  at  this 
new  price  and  really  go  at  it  without  any 
fear  of  other  legislation  interfering  witli 
them. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Of  course,  this  bill 
provides  the  authority  to  control  prices 
and  allocate  shortages.  It  continues  the 
same  kind  of  mechanisms  which  have 
been  in  existence,  at  least  in  the  last  2 
years,  which  have  failed. 

First.  I  disagree  with  the  Senator  that 
tlie  (lee  market  or  the  imcontrolled 
prices  have  equalled  the  caitel  price. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  they  have  con- 
tinuously been  $1  to  as  much  as  $2  be- 
low the  loaded  price  of  imporied  oil.  So 
I  do  not  thuik  they  have  equalled  at 
any  time.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
can  give  me  that  example.  Nonetheless, 
they  have  been  uncontrolled  and  they 
have  brought  on  additional  drilling.  But 
tliis  additional  drilling  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  provide  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction necessary  to  stop  the  natural 
decline  in  production.  It  continues  to 
decline. 

Wiiat  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator, 
t  -io.  is  this:  It  .seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
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ator  has  advocated  no  plan  to  provide  for 
sufficient  supplies  of  energy.  He  is  trying 
to  reach  a  goal  of  controlling  the  prices 
and  to  provide  the  energy  at  a  certain 
lower  price,  which  I  do  not  thinlt  he 
can  denvonstrate  win  bring  on  the  sup- 
plies that  are  needed  to  meet  the  demand. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  think  there  is  serious  question  in  a  lot 
of  people's  minds  as  to  whether  any 
amoimt  of  drilling  will  bring  on  the 
amount  of  crude  that  we  would  need  if 
our  use  continued  on  the  upward  curve 
it  has  been  on  for  quite  a  number  of 
years.  We  wUl  have  to  get  into  programs 
of  conservation.  We  do  need  maximum 
drilling.  We  do  need  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  production.  In  the  meantime, 
we  can  probably  depend  on  future  fuels 
taking  over  sometime  down  the  road  in 
the  next  8  or  10  years,  hs  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  very  much  aware,  Uie 
recent  revisiois  downward  in  the  esti- 
mated amounts  of  reserves  if  we  drilled 
aU  the  holes  for  both  oil  and  gas  has  been 
revised  downward  very  diasUcally  to 
where  It  is  estimated  now  in  natural  gas 
we  may  have  20  to  25  years  of  supply, 
and  maybe  30  to  35  maximum,  if  we 
drilled  all  the  crude  reserves. 

So  even  with  that  amount  of  drill- 
ing, we  may  not  make  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  bothers  me  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  not  been 
advocating  any  plan  that  will  bring  on 
the  supplies  that  are  required.  He  seems 
to  justify  restricting  the  amount  ol 
drilling  on  the  basis  that  he  is  not  sure 
these  are  enough  potential  resources. 
Yet  be  knows  that  every  estimate  of  po- 
tential reserves  down  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  oil  Industry  has  been  too 
low.  He  knows  that  we  must  permit 
enough  drilling  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  to  increase  supplies.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  that  we  are  drilling  at 
Just  about  one-third  of  the  rate  that 
we  need  to  be  drilling  to  have  any 
chance  of  finding  sufficient  reserves  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  supply. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  In  1955, 
when  certainly  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree  oil  was  easier  to  find  than 
it  is  today,  we  had  some  2,700  rigs  ac- 
tually drilling.  The  demand  was  half  of 
what  it  is  today.  Yet  today,  the  Sena- 
tor is  advocating  plans  that  do  not  per- 
mit more  than  some  1,600  rigs  to  be 
operating. 

Mr.  GLENN.  No,  I  would  disagree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  order  to  have 
enough  wells  drilled,  we  would  have  to 
have 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  am  not  advocating 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  finish;  then  I 
Shan  be  glad  to  yield. 

In  order  to  have  enough  wells  drilled, 
we  would  have  to  have  some  5,400  rigs 
actively  drUling.  If  we  were  able  to  find 
oil  at  the  same  rate  as  we  were  back  in 
1955,  which  Is  doubtful,  we  would  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  discover  enough 
oil  to  meet  the  ciurrent  demand,  which 
is  double  what  it  was  then. 

Right  now  we  have  available  an  esti- 
mated 1.740  rigs  that  could  be  active, 
but  because  of  the  sharp  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  money  available  to  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  due  to  the  retroactive 


increase  in  the  taxes  caused  by  the 
elimination  and  reduction  in  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  operate  those  1,740  rigs. 

So  what  kind  of  plan  and  assurance 
does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  give  that  we 
will  have  the  number  of  rigs  active  that 
are  necessary? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  not  advocate  that 
we  go  out  and  subsidize  the  drilling  of 
wells  at  this  point.  The  wells  he  Is  re- 
ferring to  are  new  wells,  the  oil  from 
which  would  come  under  new  oil  prices, 
which  are  not  regulated,  but  would  come 
under  the  OPEC  price.  350  percent  above 
what  our  producers  were  getting  a  very 
few  years  ago. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  capital  available 
to  do  the  drilling  necessary  even  to  keep 
busy  1,740  rigs,  let  alone  5,400.  So  here 
comes  a  control  bill  which  wiU  restrain 
and  restrict  further  the  accumulation  of 
capital. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  should  have  a  program  that  would 
provide  sufficient  drilling  activity  to  find 
sufficient  oil.  Then,  if  there  is  too  much 
accumulation  of  capital,  to  the  extent 
that  the  oil  and  gas  industry  cannot 
prudently  use  the  money,  then  this  body 
and  the  other  body  could  very  easily  pass 
legislation  that  would  relieve  the  oil  and 
gas  companies  of  the  extra  profit,  or 
extra  capital. 

But  I  think  the  first  order  of  business 
is  for  Congress  to  solve  the  immediate 
problem,  which  is  the  domestic  shortage 
of  energy,  instead  of  playing  around  with 
pohtical  statements  that  we  must  keep 
the  price  down.  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  market 
price  which  has  been  estimated  to  hi- 
crease  the  average  price  of  petroleimi 
products  by  5  or  6  cents.  If  we  deregulate 
partially,  then  we  have  the  opportunity, 
over  a  period  of  a  year  or  so,  of  getting 
back  to  where  we  were  and  placing  the 
$2.5  biUion  that  has  been  added  in  taxes 
to  the  co6t  of  operation  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

I  think  we  have  a  problem  here  of 
basic  interests.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
goal  the  Senator  is  advocating  is  one  of 
keeping  the  prices  down,  which  increases 
the  demand,  decreases  the  supply,  makes 
us  more  dependent  upon  foreign  imports 
of  energy,  and  makes  us  more  reliant 
upon  unrehable  sources,  sources  that 
have  placed  an  embargo  upon  us,  that 
have  used  political  blackmail.  We  make 
it  much  easier  for  the  OPEC  countries  to 
raise  their  prices  and  we  wiU  have  these 
high  prices  for  many  years  in  the  f utiu-e. 

I  think  we  need  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  OPEC  counti-les  are  setting  the 
world's  price,  and  if  we  decontrol  oui* 
prices,  we  will  certainly  expedite  the  time 
when  we  will  be  able  to  buy  the  rigs  and 
operate  them,  in  order  to  reduce,  in  the 
quickest  possible  manner  the  energy 
shortage.  Then,  if  the  companies  can- 
not prudently  use  this  capital,  this  Ytody 
and  the  other  body  can  very  quickly  re- 
lieve them  of  the  excess  capital  acctmiu- 
lation. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  administi-ation's  dis- 
cussion of  the  impact  of  decontrol  of 
crude  oil  prices  on  domestic  production 
shows  that  projected  production  with  de- 


control stUl  di-ops  below  current  levels. 
However,  the  drop  projected  is  smaller 
than  the  decline  projected  without  de- 
control The  net  increase  is  ?  35,000  bar- 
rels a  day  when  decontrol  has  been  com- 
pleted, or,  on  an  annual  basis.  150  mil- 
lion barrels  a  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
consumers  wiU  have  to  pay  an  estimated 
$23.2  billion  annually  for  this  oil.  That 
comes  out  to  some  $445  per  barrel.  I 
think  that  is  pretty  expensive  oil.  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
agree. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  recognize 
there  are  going  to  be  costs  associated 
with  sufficiency  of  energy,  if  we  achieve 
it,  but  it  is  certainly  not  going  to  be 
achieved  by  trying  to  kid  the  people  that 
we  can  control  prices,  or  roll  them  back, 
and  somehow  produce  more  energy. 

If  we  look  at  the  picture  over  a  period 
of  yeai-s,  we  can  see,  first,  that  increases 
up  to  the  present  time,  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  have  not  been  all  that  great. 

For  example,  I  bought  a  Ford  car,  with 
the  help  of  my  mother,  in  1941,  for  $690. 
That  car  today  would  cost  $5,000,  which 
would  be  7  times  as  much. 

I  checked  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  I  wlU  let  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  know,  because  at  that 
time  I  was  living  in  his  State,  and  the 
average  price  for  gasoline  there  was  19 
cents  a  gallon  In  1941,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  would  be  some  3  times  that. 
The  problem  has  been  to  adjust  to  the 
fact  that  the  price  has  gone  up  very  rap- 
idly, and  I  recognize  that,  but  over  a 
period  of  time  the  increase  has  been 
somewhat  modest  compared  to  other  in- 
dustries. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  crude  oU  production  In  1971,  in  bulk, 
per  day,  was  9,463.  Production  today  is 
8,800  baiTels  per  day— some  600,000  bar- 
rels less. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  millions  of  barrels  now?  He  re- 
ferred to  1971  pi-oductlon  of  crude  as 
9,463.  Certainly  we  had  many  indh'id- 
ual  wells  producing  that  much  alone  in 
1971.  Is  that  million  barrels  per  day? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  am  glad  he  straightened  me 
out  on  that.  I  was  planning  to  coi-rect 
mjrself  when  he  interceded. 

The  production  in  1971,  about  the  time 
that  this  committee  assumed  additional 
responsibilities  In  the  fuel  and  CTiergy 
study,  was  9,463,000  barrels  a  day.  In 
1974,  the  latest  figures  available  are  8.8 
million— approximately  663.000  barrels 
per  day  less.  And,  as  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  said  many  times,  it 
continues  to  decline. 

The  imports  in  1971  were  3.9  million 
barrels,  and  today,  in  1974,  they  are  6.2 
milUon.  The  crude  oil  reserves  In  1971 
were  28.5  million  ban-eL?,  against  24.7 
million  in  1974. 

The  discoveries  In  1971  are  even  more 
than  they  were  In  1974,  2,319,000 
against,  caU  It  just  2  million  barrels. 
With  gas  it  is  the  same  story. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  com- 
mittee has,  in  no  way,  proposed  any  pro- 
gram that  would  deal  with  ttie  shortage 
directly.  It  has  refused  to  decide  how  do 
we  get  from  where  we  are  today,  In  very 
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short  supply,  to  a  sufficient  supply,  so 
that  the  foreign  OPEC  nations  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  set  any  price  they 
want,  to  set  a  price  designed  to  be  what 
tlie  traffic  will  bear.  The  free  market  is 
the  solution  to  our  energy  .shortage. 
But  by  our  inactions  and  unwillingness 
to  face  up  to  our  challenge  we  have  en- 
abled OPEC  to  have  all  the  more  oppor- 
tunity to  set  a  higher  and  a  higher  price. 
So  the  prices  have  gone  up  imder  the 
guidance  of  this  committee  and  the  re- 
serves have  gone  down. 

No  plan  to  deal  with  this  shortage  has 
been  advanced  by  this  committee  other 
tlian  favoring  for  a  while  the  stripper- 
well  amendment,  which  this  particular 
legislation  would  do  away  with. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  if  this  bill  does  not  do  away 
with  the  stripper-well  amendment  and 
hence  would,  if  it  were  adopted,  reduce 
the  price  for  stripper  pi-oduction?  Would 
this  legislation  not  result  in  a  i-eduction 
in  the  number  of  these  so-called  stripper 
wells,  tlie  marginal  wells,  and  hence  re- 
.sult  in  a  decline  in  reserves  and  dailj' 
production. 

Ml-.  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa knows  the  stripper-well  provision 
of  this  lets  the  stripper  oil  go  uncon- 
trolled to  the  new  oil  price.  I  think  that 
is  a  good  provision  and  a  step  foi-ward, 
because  that  stripper-well  oil  will  mi- 
doubtedly  be  more  expensive  to  pi'o- 
duce.  The  Senator  has  given  quite  a 
number  of  figures  here. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  say  to  tlie  Senator 
this  bill  would  roll  back  the  price  of 
stripper  oil.  It  would  control  it.  It  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  imcontrolled. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  should  go  to  approxi- 
mately $11.28  a  barrel,  which  is  hardly 
a  hardship  case,  I  would  think. 

The  Senator  gave  some  figures  from 
back  in  1941  and  how  the  pnce  since  1941 
has  gone  up  7  times  on  some  other 
products. 

I  think  that  it  might  be  good  to  con- 
sider that  we  have  gone  up  some  350  per- 
cent in  just  over  2  years  in  our  price  of 
crude.  If  we  applied  that  same  thing 
clear  back  to  1941  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  figiffes  he  gave,  we  would  have 
an  astronomical  figure. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  can  really  use 
those  figures  to  substantiate  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  those  figures 
substantiate  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  difference  in  crude 
production,  Imports,  and  reser\'es,  as  we 
have  found  them  in  discoveries,  may  well 
be  that  we  are  having  oil  harder  to  find. 
But  I  can  hardly  see  where  we  are  going 
up  some  350  percent  in  remaining  at  that 
basis  on  an  OPEC-dictated  price  it  is 
going  to  be  a  hardship  case.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  in  the  Mandatory  Conserva- 
tion Act  we  brought  out  this  will  pro- 
vide some  conservation  of  fuel.  The  OCS 
Act  we  voted  out  of  committee  now  with 
maximum  production  rate  of  production 
price. 

Mr.  BARLETTT.  Who  had  the  floor? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thouglit  the  Senator 
yielded  me  time  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  yielding  him 
t'.me.  I  would  like  to  have  a  dialog,  but 
I  do  not  want  a  monolog. 


Mr.  GLENN.  I  prefer  not  to  have  a 
monolog  also,  but  when  the  Senator 
asked  about  six  questions  in  a  row  and 
expects  me  to  comment  on  them  and  I 
am  going  back  and  commenting  on  them, 
I  hardly  think  I  am  monopolizing  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  like,  does  he  want  me  to 
return  the  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  No.  I  am  operating  on  16 
minutes  I  granted  to  the  Senator  earUer 
so  I  felt  I  had  time  to  reply.  Go  ahead 
and  I  will  reply  on  my  own  time  later. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  the  program  he  is  advocat- 
ing does  not  p>ermit  enough  wells  to  be 
drilled  in  order  to  have  even  the  level  of 
drilling  that  took  place  back  in  1955  when 
the  demand  was  half  of  what  it  is  today. 
Will  the  Senator  comment  on  that?  Does 
he  feel  that  the  drilling  levels  of  today, 
wliich  is  permitted  by  this  bill,  would  be 
.sufficient  to  not  only  turn  around  the 
tieclining  production  but  to  increase  it? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Am  I  replying  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time  or  my  time? 

Might  we  ask  from  the  Chair  how  much 
time  remains  on  both  sides  so  we  know 
where  we  stand  here? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  10  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  55  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  have 
liim  reply. 

Mr.  GLENN.  All  the  colloquy  we  had 
was  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma.  Was  the  Chair  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  con-ect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  reply  on  our  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  was  asked  earlier  to  re- 
serve for  our  committee  chairman  10 
minutes.  If  we  have  10  minutes  remain- 
ing I  will  turn  the  management  of  the 
bill  over  to  him. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senator  reply  on  our  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  restate 
his  question,  please? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  level  of  diilllng 
in  1955  was  the  result  of  approximately 
2,700  active  rigs.  The  demand  for  oil 
then  was  half  of  what  it  is  today.  Today 
we  are  operating  some  1,612  rigs.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  approximately  1,740,  all  of 
which  cannot  be  kept  busy. 

I  just  ask  him  what  Is  there  in  this  bill 
that  would  increase  the  level  of  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  to  the 
extent  that  we  could  hope  to  solve  the 
energy  shortage  if  that  is  the  goal  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  GLENN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  knows,  we  are  not  mandating 
the  number  of  rigs  here.  I  agree  with 
him.  Our  statistics  have  shown  that  the 
number  of  rigs  has  gone  down;  1955  was 
back  at  a  time  well  before  any  energy 
crisis,  of  course.  As  to  the  number  of 
rigs  operating  today,  I  think  the  infor- 
mation for  the  last  couple  of  months  has 
been,  while  we  were  at  a  low  level  for 
the  number  of  rigs  drilling,  that  it  has 
started  up  some  at  the  present  time.  We 
hope  It  increases  and  adds  not  only  to 
the  1,700  rigs  but  far  more  than  that 
because  if   the  fields   that   are   easily 


skimmed  now  have  to  use  more  rigs  to  get 
more  oil  out  and  drilUng  in  more  separate 
areas,  I  think  that  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence, and  I  think,  with  the  price  being 
paid  for  crude  having  gone  up  some  350 
percent,  we  ran  expect  they  will  have 
adequate  money  to  do  that  exploratory 
drilling. 

Mr.  BARI  LETT.  So  the  Senator  is  ad- 
vocating doing  less  driUing  when  it  is 
harder  to  find. 

Mr.  GLENN.  No.  That  is  the  Senator 
from  Okl8l;ama's  statement,  not  mine. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  GLI;NN.  Mine  is  that  I  think, 
with  the  prire  of  crude  having  gone  up, 
on  an  OPEC-regulated  market  some  350 
nercent.  and  with  the  price  being  paid 
for  crude  m  this  country  in  the  past  lit- 
tle over  2  years  having  gone  from  $3.50 
a  barrel — and  even  some  cheaper  than 
that — to  about  over  $13  a  barrel  now 
that  our  domestic  producers  are  getting, 
since  we  add  the  tariff  onto  the  usunl 
OPEC  price,  we  are  talking  $13  or  $14  a 
barrel;  certainly  if  there  were  any  in- 
centive ever  necessary  to  get  them  to 
drill,  that  is  it.  I  do  not  see  that  any 
price  increase  is  going  to  do  any  more 
than  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

PETROLrUM    PRICE  INCREASE   LIMITATION    ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
passage  of  H.R.  4035.  the  Petroleum 
Price  Increase  Limitation  Act.  It  should 
be  obvious  to  everyone  that  our  energy 
problem  is  not  shortrun.  The  threat  of 
higher  prices  for  Imported  oil  and  the 
ever-present  weapon  of  embargo  is  some- 
thing we  will  all  have  to  learn  to  U\e 
with.  I  cannot  imderstand,  then,  why  this 
body  continues  to  consider  measures  that 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  goal 
of  energy  independence. 

IRRATIONAL     MEASURE 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  type 
of  legislation  is  the  product  of  pohtical 
maneuvering  and  administration-baiting. 
It  is  not  that  I  am  insensitive  to  higher 
prices  for  energy,  for  each  of  us  has  felt 
the  consequences  of  Increased  costs — it 
is  that  I  am  hoping  for  a  long-term  solu- 
tion. We  must  respond  in  a  meaningful 
fashion  to  this  energy  problem.  And  this 
bill  is  an  irrational  approach,  designed 
to  accommodate  what  some  apparentlj' 
tliink  is  the  predominant  public  desire. 

This  bill  would  lead  to  increased  con- 
sumption, cut  production  and  increase 
petroleum  imports.  The  bill  does  this  by 
rolling  back  the  price  of  "new"  domestic 
crude  oil;  repealing  the  "stripper  well" 
exemption  from  price  controls;  and  es- 
tablishing a  three-tier  system  that  would 
mandate  a  complex  and  unwieldly  pro- 
gram that  would  probably  be  impossible 
to  administer  in  a  practical  sense. 

In  addition  to  these  critical  items,  the 
bill  would  make  it  even  more  difficult  to 
phase  out  current  price  and  allocation 
controls  and  would  not  provide  any  as- 
surance that  such  an  orderly  phaseout 
could  begin  an>'time  .soon. 
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This  would  place  innumerable  admin- 
istiative  complications  on  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  and  the  petro- 
leum industry.  And,  more  surprisingly, 
gives  the  Congress  some  special  over- 
sight of  the  entire  process.  In  effect  tt 
asK3  the  Congress  to  second-guess  the 
administration  and  the  industiT  by  giving 
it  the  right  to  disapprove  administration 
oil  price  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this  Con- 
gress has  sliown  an>-  particular  expertise 
where  energy  is  considered.  I  shudder  to 
think  how  we  would  make  any  decision 
on  pricing  in  a  rapid  maimer  that  would 
be  constructive  or  respcmave.  This  bill 
certainly  reinforces  the  negativism  of 
this  Congress.  In  any  event,  there  is  al- 
ready sufficient  authority  for  the  Con- 
gress to  review  administration  and  Pres- 
idential actions  with  respect  to  oil  pol- 
icies now. 

INCKEASSa  OOMKSTIC  PKOOCCTION-   N£EI1E0 

What  is  most  important  is  that  this 
bill  does  lut  achieve  what  we  have  all 
agreed  is  a  necessary  goal — increased 
domestic  production.  By  setting  a  ceiling 
on  the  price  of  all  domestic  petroleimi 
we  will  create  additional  disincentives 
to  domestic  exploration  and  development 
of  new  oil.  That  that  has  been  attested 
to  as  recently  as  tins  morning  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  when  we  heard 
witness  after  witness  express  the  same 
view.  We  can  document  the  decline  in 
production  now  caused  by  limits  on  price 
and  the  loss  of  any  depletion  allowance 
scheme  for  all  but  the  smallest  producers. 
Think  of  the  effect  of  even  more  controls, 
in  so  far  as  oil  production  in  this  coun- 
try Is  concerned. 

Congress  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  the  course  this  Nation  should 
take  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  energy  in- 
dependence and  control  over  our  own 
economy.  But  what  this  bill  does  is  to 
take  us  in  the  wrong  direction.  Since  this 
bin  makes  it  even  more  unprofitable  to 
produce  oil  domestically  and  provides  for 
no  large  conservation  scheme,  where  is 
the  shortfall  in  oil  going  to  come  from? 
I  can  assure  Senators  that  the  OPEC 
countries  would  be  more  than  willing  to 
let  OS  buy  their  oil  at  an  even  higher  cost. 

We  must  act  more  responsively  now. 
Vast  quantities  of  our  economic  resources 
are  presently  idle.  We  need  to  draw  these 
resources  back  into  the  productive  econ- 
omy. What  better  way  to  start  than  to 
get  more  of  our  productive  capacity  in- 
volved in  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  domestic  energy  supply?  We 
cannot  do  this  by  creating  more  disincen- 
tives or  failing  to  abate  a  climate  of  im- 
certainty  that  discourages  increaswl  in- 
vestment. 

We  cannot  realistically  hope  to  have  an 
Immediate  effect  on  the  price  charged 
for  oil  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  But  if  we  can 
make  clear  our  commitment  to  develop- 
ing our  energy  supplies  we  may  effect 
their  policies  in  the  near  future  and  om- 
competlng  supplies  and  reduced  depend- 
ence will  have  a  concrete  economic  effect 
in  the  Itmg  iim. 

We  need  to  coordinate  some  sort  of  de- 
control program  with  our  tax  policy  to 
insure  that  increased  revenues  to  oil  pro- 
ducers will  be  used  for  increased  produc- 


tion. Policies  to  encourage  energy  effi- 
ciency and  other  types  of  piograms  to 
stimulate  domestic  energy  supply  may 
also  be  desirable  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
heart  of  our  energy  strategy  must  be 
a  sustained  effort  to  increase  domestic 
production. 

MO   COMPROMISE    IN    BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  just  like  to  mention  the  letter 
sent  by  Mr.  Zarb  of  FEA  to  the  distin- 
guished leader  about  this  bilL  On  the 
second  page,  Mr.  Zarb  pointed  out  that — 

Tb«  conference  report  adopted  virtually  aU 
of  tlie  objectloiuible  provLsbsnfi  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  tbe  legislation. 

I  point  this  out  because  it  is  indicative 
of  how  the  majority  party  in  Congress 
is  responding  to  the  proposals  of  the 
President  or  the  minority  party.  It  shows 
the  total  absence  of  any  effort  by  the 
majority  to  make  any  constructive  com- 
promise v;hatsoever  in  the  interest  of 
creating  a  program  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  expand  our  energy  supply. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  willing  to 
v.ork  constructively  to  reach  a  meaning- 
ful and  productive  compromise.  In  that 
spirit,  I  submitted  yesterday  a  windfall 
profits  tax  amendment  to  H.R.  6860,  the 
energy  tax  bill,  now  under  consideration 
in  the  Finance  Committee.  This  windfall 
profits  tax  with  a  plowback  provision 
would  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
phased-in  decontrol  of  oil  prices. 

This  amendment  was  offered  so  that  it 
could  be  considered  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  so  that  there  would  be  an 
optx)rtunity  to  discuss  and  modify  the 
proposal  if  necessary.  The  oil  producers 
of  Kansas  and  other  States  have  advised 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  they  do 
not  need  or  want  a  windfall  profits  tax, 
that  they  are  not  making  and  would  not 
make  exorbitant  profits,  and  that  they 
vrould  plow  back  their  profits  into  more 
production  even  in  the  absence  of  a  law 
passed  by  Congress.  Testimony  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  by  economists  seems  to 
substantiate  that.  But  this  Senator  rec- 
ognizes the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
public  and  consumers.  So  this  amend- 
ment was  proposed  in  the  spirit  of  reach- 
ing a  reasonable  and  meaningful  com- 
promise, and  this  Senator  is  willing  to 
make  further  compromises  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  subsequently  in 
the  Senate. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  President  has 
been  willing  to  compromise  on  many  of 
his  proposals.  As  I  recall,  the  President 
initially  proposed  decontrol  of  oil  prices 
to  stimulate  production  and  encourage 
consen/ation  when  he  made  his  state  of 
the  Union  message.  In  the  spirit  of  ccMn- 
promise,  he  later  proposed  a  25-month 
phase-in  with  a  windfall  profits  tax.  In 
the  spirit  of  fuither  compromise,  he  sub- 
sequently proposed  an  even  longer  period 
with  a  30-month  phase-in. 

This  Senator  sunport.s  the  effort  to 
reach  a  meaningful  compromise  and 
feels  that  a  slightly  longer  phase-in  peri- 
od might  be  appropriate  to  avoid  a  detri- 
mental impact  on  the  economy. 

But  the  majority,  as  In  this  bill,  HJl. 
4035,  has  shown  no  williQgnes.s  or  effort 
to  reach  a  meaningful  compromise.  And 
until  some  meaningful  and  productive 
compromise  is  reached,  the  junior  Sena- 


tor from  Kansas  would  encourage  the 
President  to  use  his  powers  firmly  to  in- 
sure that  a  program  is  not  enacted  that 
would  not  stimulate  more  production  or 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
bill.  While  we  may  not  defeat  this  bill 
today,  this  Senator  would  hope  there 
may  be  other  votes  in  the  future  when 
the  possibility  for  more  rational  action 
is  greater. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Zarb,  the  FEA  Administrator,  to  whicli 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PimtRAL  Energy  Aoministr.4tion, 

Waahtngton.  DC,  July  15, 1975. 
Hon.  Mike  MANsyirLo, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Maksfielb:  It  Is  my  un- 
deistaiiding  that  tbe  Senate  intends  to  con- 
sider tomorrow  the  report  from  the  Confer- 
ence on  S.  621  and  HJl.  4035,  legLsIation 
which  would  amend  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  As  j-ou  recall. 
I  wroie  you  last  Thursday,  July  10,  to  con- 
vey the  Administration's  serious  problems 
and  concern  with  this  legislation. 

The  blU  recommended  by  the  Conference 
Report  would  increase  consumption,  cut 
production  and  Increase  petroleum  imports 
by  about  350.000  barrels  per  day  In  1977, 
compared  to  import  levels  resulting  from 
the  President's  30-njonth  phased  decontrol 
proposal.  Moreover,  it  would  result  In  in- 
crea-sed  imports  of  approximately  70,000  bar- 
rels per  day  over  what  wa  could  expect  im- 
der  the  ciu-rent  system  of  mandatory  con- 
trols. 

The  Conference  bill  would  produce  these 
counterproductive  results  by:  rolling  back 
the  price  of  "new"  domestic  crude  oil;  re- 
pealing the  "stripper  well"  exemption  from 
price  controls  provided  by  existing  law;  and 
establishing  a  three-tier  price  system  that 
would  mandate  a  complex  and  unwieldy  pro- 
gram that  would  be  most  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. 

The  Conference  Report  adopted  virtually 
all  of  the  objectionable  provisions  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  legis- 
lation. In  addition  to  the  itema  mentioned 
above,  tt  would  make  it  consldeiably  more 
dlfliciat  to  piiase-out  current  price  and 
allocation  coutroL-i,  and  would  fall  altogether 
to  provide  any  assurance  that  an  orderlv 
pha.seout  can  begin  promptly. 

Yesterday  the  President  announced  a  com- 
promise decontrol  plan  which  he  Intends 
to  submit  to  tbe  Congre.ss  this  week. 

This  decontiol  plan,  which  will  phase-in 
decontrol  over  30  months  and  keep  a  price 
•cap"  on  domestic  crude  oil,  combined  with 
the  existing  $2.00  import  fee.  will  reduce 
Imports  by  almost  900,000  barrels  per  day  by 
1977.  It  will  permit  high-cost  enhanced  re- 
covery techniques  to  yield  more  domestic  oil 
from  old  fields.  Without  this  plan,  about 
1.4  mUlion  barrels  per  day  domestic  produc- 
tion will  be  lost  by  1986. 

This  gradual  piia.se-in  of  decontrol  will 
raise  the  average  price  of  petroleum  products 
slightly  more  than  Ir  per  gallon  this  year. 
and  by  an  additional  3c  per  gallon  in  1976 
and  1977. 

The  entire  decontrol  proposal  made  by  the 
President  is  now  a  matter  of  public  record. 
An  you  know,  yesterday  he  delayed  its  formal 
transmission  to  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  membera  of  Congress  and 
the  public  to  examine  thoroughly  the  merits 
of  the  proposal  before  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, unat-r  exi&ting  law.  determines  whether 
to  accept  It. 

Clearly,  the  President's  proposal  warrants 
the  most   careinl   and  thoughtful  scrutiny 
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by  the  Congress,  and  it  is  Imperative  that 
this  scrutiny  not  be  foreclosed  by  Ill-con- 
sidered adoption  of  the  Conference  Repxirt 
on  S.  621  and  HJEt.  4035.  Thia  la  particularly 
important,  I  believe.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  plan  represents  a  considerable 
compromise  from  the  President's  Initial 
proposal  for  immediate  decontrol. 

Consequently,  I  would  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate act  to  reject  the  Conference  Bei>ort  and 
avoid  prejudging  the  President's  proposal 
even  before  It  ts  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
recommend  that  the  President  disapprove 
the  Conference  version  of  S.  621  and  H.R. 
4035  were  it  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

In  closing,  let  me  reaffirm  the  conamlt- 
ment  I  made  in  my  letter  of  July  10  to  work 
in  any  way  possible  with  the  Congress  to 
begin  the  process  of  making  this  country 
less  vulnerable  to  the  arbitrary  actions  of 
OPEC,  and  to  mention  again  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  continuing  support  toward 
achieving  that  goal. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  O.  Zarb, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  first  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  study  re- 
lating to  the  Incentives  necessary  for  en- 
hanced recovery;  also,  the  analysis  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  testimony  received  from  Mr. 
Robert  Nathan  on  crude  oil  pricing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Incentives  for  Enhanced  Recovery  in 

HJl.  4035 

(Statement  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  reported  by 
the  conference  committee  on  S.  621  and  H.R. 
4035  contains  an  eminently  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable provision  designed  to  stimulate  in- 
creased domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
through  application  of  methods  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery.  Section  5  of  this  bill, 
the  Petroleum  Pricing  Review  Act,  permits 
the  President  to  offer  significantly  higher 
prices — where  higher  prices  are  Justified  by 
higher  costs — ^for  oil  produced  by  enhanced 
recovery  methods.  These  Increases  can  be 
granted  without  Congressional  review  at  the 
discretion  and  Judgment  of  the  President. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  overall  con- 
sumer Impact  of  the  price  increases  per- 
mitted by  this  section  is  strictly  limited. 
Because  of  this  limitation  there  will  be  no 
significant  "windfall"  profits  for  domestic  oil 
producers  associated  with  enhanced-recovery 
Incentives  which  are  Implemented.  Because 
of  this  limitation  the  net  consumer  Impact 
of  the  Petroletmi  Pricing  Review  will  be  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  gasoline  and  other 
refined  petroleum  products. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  authorize  the 
President  to  grant  price  increases  which  are 
adequate  to  cover  the  costs  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  as  estimated  in  a  draft 
Federal  Energy  Administration  study  which 
has  been  made  available  to  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  Petroleum  Pricing  Review  Act  specifies 
the  conditions  under  which  amendments 
proposed  by  the  President  to  Federal  petro- 
leum price  control  regulations  must  be  sub- 
ject to  an  expedited  review  by  the  Congress. 
The  only  exception  to  the  requirement  for 
this  review  are  those  amendments  which  are 
designed: 

(a)  to  take  account  of  the  decline  in  field 
production;  or 

(b)  to  compensate  for  significant  increases 
In  the  cost  of  crude  oil  resulting  from  the 
use  of  aecondary  or  tertiary  recovery 
methods. 


Such  changes  in  the  pricing  regulations 
are  exempted  from  Congressional  review  only 
in  the  case  that  the  Impact  of  these  changes 
does  not  result  in  an  increase  In  the  national 
average  price  of  domestic  old  crude  oil  in 
excess  of  50  cents  per  barrel  above  the  na- 
tional average  price  prevailing  on  January  1, 
1976.  Thus  the  fin«.rimiitn  effect  Of  all  en- 
hanced recovery  amendments  to  Federal  oil 
price  controls  implemented  by  the  President 
without  requirement  for  Congressional  re- 
view would  raise  the  national  average  price 
of  old  oil  to  approximately  $5.75  per  barrel 
from  tbe  $5.26  per  barrel  average  price  which 
prevailed  on  January  1,  1975. 

Within  this  limitation  the  President  may 
grant  prices  of  $7,  $9  or  even  $13  per  barrel — 
If  needed — for  high-cost  tertiary  recovery 
projects  which  aie  Instituted  in  fields  which 
would  otherwise  produce  only  old  oil.  These 
high-cost  projects  presently  account  for  ap- 
proximately one  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. Because  the  potential  for  added  pro- 
duction from  these  high-cost  techniques  is 
small,  the  impact  on  the  national  average 
price  of  old  oil  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
below  the  limitation  prescribed  In  the  stat- 
ute. Yet  it  is  Important  that  these  projects 
be  initiated,  because  their  potential  for  long- 
run  impact  is  large.  I  believe  that  the  provi- 
sion the  conferees  adopted  permits  adequate 
incentive  to  get  these  projects  started  with- 
out onerous  consumer  impact  and  without 
granting  unwarranted  and  unearned  wind- 
fall profits  to  domestic  producers  of  old  oil. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  case 
that  the  President  feels  that  this  exception 
provision  of  the  Act  does  not  permit  the 
granting  of  adequate  enhanced  recovery  in- 
centives— an  aiaalysis  with  which  I  would 
strongly  dlsagi-ee — a  second  route  is  open  to 
him.  He  can  make  the  case  of  the  need  for 
still  higher  prices  and  higher  consiuner  im- 
pact publlcally  to  the  Congress  utUizlug  the 
full  Congressional  review  procedures  speci- 
fied in  the  Act.  If  an  adequate  case  can  be 
made.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
spond. 

The  conferees  provision  on  exceptions  from 
Congressional  review  for  price  Increases  for 
enhanced  recovery  has  a  substantially  lower 
net  consumer  Impact  than  the  amendment 
which  was  originally  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  621.  That  provision — which  I  did  not 
support — would  have  exempted  from  price 
controls  all  domestic  production  in  excess 
of  a  specified  percentage  of  a  1972  base- 
period  level  of  production.  This  percentage 
would  be  chosen  to  reflect  the  "natural" 
decline  rate  for  domestic  producing  fields 
in  the  absence  of  Implementation  of  meth- 
ods of  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  would  have 
amounted  .to  phased  price  decontrol  of  the 
price  of  domestic  old  oil,  releasing  a  per- 
centage of  domestic  production  from  price 
controls  each  year  to  float  to  the  level  deter- 
mined by  OPEC  and  the  Presidents  import 
tariffs.  This  provision  would: 

(a)  let  OPEC  set  the  price  of  more  U.  S. 
oil  production; 

(b)  grant  windfall  profits  to  producers 
whether  they  use  enhanced  recovery  tech- 
niques or  not; 

(c)  do  nothing  to  target  specific  encour- 
agement to,  and  Insiu-e  Investment  in,  en- 
hanced recovery  projects;  and 

(d)  result  in  substantial  economic  Im- 
pact— up  to  4<  per  gallon  were  all  domestic 
production  now  produced  with  enhanced  re- 
covery techniques  released  from  price  con- 
trols. 

Phased  decontrol  is  a  prescription  for  in- 
flation on  the  installment  plan.  The  inflation 
generated  and  the  co.'sts  paid  by  consumers 
bear  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  potential 
for  increased  production  from  enhanced  re- 
covery techniques.  The  principal  effects  of 
phased  decontrol  are  windfall  profits  for 
producers  and  high  prices  for  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration has  commissioned  a  study  of  the 


potential  and  the  economics  of  enhanced 
recovery.  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  re- 
sults of  the  draft  study  submitted  to  FEA, 
because  I  believe  that  they  are  both  provoc- 
ative and  germane  to  this  discussion.  Mr. 
F>resideni.  I  ask  \inanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  that  study  be  Inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  draft  FEA  study  on  enhanced  recovery 
substantially  supports  the  conferees'  posi- 
tion. This  study  finds 

(a)  Current  prices  provide  adequate  incen- 
tive for  the  most  widely  used  enhanced  re- 
covery techniques,  waterflooding  (44  percent 
of  production)  and  cyclic  steam  Injection 
(2  percent),  and 

(b)  Tertiary  techniques  require  prices 
ranging  from  $7  to  $9  per  barrel. 

The  study  recommends  uncontrolled  prices 
for  high-cost  tertiary  projects  only.  The  con- 
ferees' bill  would  easily  permit  this,  since 
very  little  production  would  be  affected  in 
the  short  term,  and  high  prices  could  be 
granted  to  limited  amounts  of  production 
vinder  teitiary  recovery  without  Increasing 
the  national  average  price  of  old  oil  by  more 
than  $0.60  per  barrel  above  the  January  ], 
1975  level  of  $5.25. 

The  study  specifically  reJecU  the  option  of 
releasing  from  price  controls  all  crude  oil 
produced  with  the  assistance  of  secondarv 
and  tertiary  recovery.  This  would  free  over 
50  percent  of  domestic  production,  resulting 
in  a  consumer  Impact  of  $7.5  billion  on  an 
annual  basis — or  4  cents  per  gallon  on  all 
refined  products — provide  unwarranted  and 
unearned  enrichment  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  reported  by  the  con- 
ference committee  rolls  back  the  price  of  do- 
mestic production  not  under  price  controls — 
new,  released  and  stripper  oil — to  cancel  the 
windfaU  profits  received  bv  domestic  pro- 
ducers which  are  solely  tlie  result  of  the 
President's  import  tariff.  This  provision  alone 
will  save  U.S.  consumers  $2  billiou  on  an 
annual  basis.  This  savings  is  partially  offset 
by  the  Impact  of  the  incentives  which  the 
President  may  grant  to  domestic  producers 
of  old  oil  for  their  xise  of  secondary  or  terti- 
ary recovery.  I  think  the  trade-off  which  the 
conferees  have  adopted  is  a  good  one.  It  will 
stimulate  the  kind  of  activity  in  enhanced 
recovery  which  we  both  need  and  want  at 
minimal  costs  to  consumers  but  with  ade- 
quate Incentives  for  producers.  It  will  not 
grant  unearned  profits  to  producers  and  will 
not  burden  consumers  with  higher  prices. 
The  net  impact  of  the  Conference  commit- 
tee bill  will  be  lower  prices.  This  U  a  wel- 
come change  for  the  American  people.  They 
deserve  It,  and  I  propose  that  we  not  delay 
any  longer  In  voting  support  of  this  confer- 
ence report. 

FEA    Review    op    Secondary  Tertiary    Re. 
cover  Y    or   Crude   Oil 

eXECUTIVE    SUMMARY 

1.  Sub.stantlal  volumes  of  crude  oil  remain 
In  already  developed  domestic  reservoirs 
after  completion  of  primary  recoverv;  on  the 
average,  only  25-;;  of  the  original  oll-ln- 
place  can  be  recovered  by  prlmaiy  produc- 
tion techniques. 

2.  In  contrast  to  the  newer  producing  areas 
of  the  world,  such  as  the  Middle  East,  oil 
fields  in  the  U.S.  are  in  an  advanced  state  of 
decline.  Many  reservoirs  have  already  ex- 
hausted their  primary  production  and  are 
being  further  revived  through  secondary  and 
even  tertiary  recovery  techniques.  While  rel- 
atively new  to  the  public,  secondary  and 
tertiary  (enhanced)  production  has  been  ac- 
tively used  for  some  time.  Currently,  over 
50  <>  of  the  total  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion is  derived  from  fields  partially  or  fully 
under  some  form  of  enhanced  recovery. 

3.  As  shown  on  the  previous  figure,  the 
great  preponderance  of  enhanced  recovery 
production  comes  from  techniques  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  secondary  recovery — 
wateiflcodlng    nnd    pressure    maintenance. 
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Traditional  estimates  st»t«  that  approxi- 
mately 8%  of  the  total  U.S.  original  oU  In 
place  Is  recoverable  ixslng  secondary  recov- 
ery techniques.  Recent  changes  in  economics, 
particularly  the  dramatic  increase  In  the 
market  price  for  crude  oil.  indicate  that  ex- 
pectations from  secondary  recovery  may  rise 
to  13 ''c  of  the  original  oil  In  place. 

4.  Overall  the  total  production  to  be  real- 
ized from  primary  and  secondary  recovery 
Is  between  33':^  and  38'"»  of  the  original  oil 
in  place,  the  majority  (nearly  two-thirds)  of 
which  has  been  already  consumed.  Without 
xtew  discoveries,  or  improvements  in  the  rates 
of  recovery,  only  12-18  years  of  reserves  will 
be  available  at  current  production  rates, 
from  domestic  fields. 

5.  Current  prices  appear  to  be  sufficient  for 
IncentlTlzlng  the  use  of  traditional  enhanced 
recovery  but,  in  general,  are  Insufficient  for 
encouraging  widespread  use  of  the  newer 
techniques.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  both 
the  economic  analysis  conducted  for  this 
study  and  on  discussions  with  oil  industry 
and  independent  production  experts. 

6.  The  traditional  enhanced  recovery  tech- 
niques, such  as  waterflooding,  cyclic  steam 
Injection  and  low  pressure  gas  injection  (for 
pressure  maintenance),  with  their  low  In- 
vestment costs  and  relatively  quick  produc- 
tion response,  generally  provide  considerably 
higher  rates  of  return  and  profitability  than 
the  new  exotic  recovery  techniques  such  as 
miscible  augmented  water/gas  Injection, 
steam  flooding  and  in  situ  combustion.  This 
situation  exists  primarily  because  these  more 
exotic  techniques  require  a  considerably 
higher  Intlal  Investment  and  the  additional 
oil  does  not  appear  until  later  in  the  life  of 
the  project. 

7.  Finally,  the  development  and  testing  of 
new  enhanced  recovery  techniques  is  costly 
and  has  proceeded  slowly.  While  the  theory 
and  technology  of  some  of  the  newer  tech- 
niques such  as  miscible  augmented  enhanced 
recovery  and  in  situ  combustion  have  been 
available  for  some  time,  only  a  handful  of 
pilot  tests  and  fewer  full  scale  projects  have 
been  undertaken.  The  relatively  low  price  of 
crude  oil  which  prevailed  until  recently  did 
not  provide  a  satisfactory  economic  climate 
for  commercial  applications  of  these  expen- 
sive recovery  techniques.  The  fact  that  crude 
oil  could  be  produced  in  the  Middle  East  for 
less  than  $50/bbI  and  that  there  existed  an 
adequate  quantity  of  domestic  crude  added 
to  the  economic  disadvantages  of  enhance- 
ment projects.  Thus  many  of  these  newer 
techniques  are  still  considered  economically 
risky  and  technically  unproven. 

8.  Compounding  the  overall  problem  is  the 
tendency  to  shut  down  older,  declining  fields, 
particularly  those  that  are  economically  mar- 
ginal under  the  current  price  structure  for 
two  reasons:  First,  field  operators  short  on 
pipe  and  poductlon  equipment  may  wish  to 
"pull"  this  material  from  lower  production 
fields.  Second,  low  production  wells  or  fields 
not  qualifying  for  the  stripper  well  category 
may  no  longer  be  economical  to  operate.  Once 
a  field  is  abandoned,  the  pipe  "pulled"  and 
the  well  cemented  rarely  is  it  economical  to 
open  It  up  again,  even  for  enhanced  recovery. 

9.  In  light  of  these  technical  and  economic 
considerations  the  Administration  may  wish 
to  stimulate  the  most  efficient  development 
and  production  of  domestic  oil  reserves  by 
providing  Incentives  for: 

Increasing  the  production  rate  and/or 
lengthening  the  productive  life  on  existing 
fields. 

Utilizing  where  technically  possible,  the 
newer,  "exotic"  enhanced  recovery  tech- 
niques. 

Conducting  additional  research  and  test- 
ing for  Improved  techniques  of  enhanced 
recovery. 

10.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  should  consider 


one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  in- 
centive strategies : 

Releasing  from  price  controls  the  entire 
crude  oil  production  from  reservoirs  using 
one  of  the  higher  efficiency  (and  more  costly) 
enhanced  recovery  techniques. 

Releasing  from  price  controls  the  Incre- 
mental amount  of  new  oil  produced  from  all 
types  of  enhanced  recovery. 

Allowing  a  "pass  through"  of  the  costs  of 
enhanced  recovery  projects  on  top  of  old 
oil  prices. 

Releasing  from  price  controls  the  entire 
production  of  all  enhanced  recovery  projects. 

Working  closely  with  other  agencies  and 
branches  of  the  government  to  explore  and/ 
or  develop  proposals  regarding  price  supports 
or  special  tax  treatment  favoring  enhanced 
recovery. 

11.  The  results  of  this  study  Indicate  that 
the  current  price  levels  should  provide  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  return  for  recovery  proj- 
ects such  as  wat«rfloodlng  and  cyclic  steam 
Injection,  although  field  operators  may  be 
delaying  full  use  of  these  techniques  in  an- 
ticipation of  decontrol  or  other  major  price 
changes. 

Price  Incentives  are  required  to  provide  an 
adequate  economic  return  for  undertaking 
the  high  efficiency  "exotic"  enhanced  recov- 
ery techniques  which  provide  the  potential 
for  significantly  increasing  domestic  produc- 
tion and  reserves. 

12.  Certain  geological  or  geographical  con- 
ditions, such  as  those  In  Alaska  or  offshore, 
may  also  warrant  special  regulatory  con- 
siderations, but  until  such  time  as  their 
financial  situation  can  be  studied  sufficiently 
and  the  appropriate  incentives  formulated, 
operators  facing  such  unusually  high  cost 
traditional  enhanced  recovery  prospects 
should  seek  price  relief  via  the  normal  ex- 
ceptions process.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
worthwhile  to  consider  developing  exemption 
criteria  for  these  areas  which  would  operate 
in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  windfall 
profits  tax  and  other  proposed  energy  meas- 
ures. 

13.  While  a  number  of  Incentive  strategies 
were  considered,  an  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  enhanced  recovery  leads  the  study 
to  recommend : 

All  production  from  approved  exotic  en- 
hanced recovery  projects  be  released  from 
price  controls. 

Further  study  be  made  of  the  Investment 
requirements  and  operating  costs  of  offshore 
and  Alaska  production  prior  to  formulating 
other  industry-wide  incentives. 

Note. — These  recommendations  are  based 
on  an  assumption  of  continuing  price  con- 
trols on  crude  oil  and  would  require  revision 
in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  a  windfall 
profits  tax  or  other  statutes  affecting  pro- 
duction revenues. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  study  of  secondary/ tertiary  crude  oil 
resovery  was  initiated  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  (FEA)  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing policy  options  which  could  increase 
domestic  crude  oil  production.  The  basic  is- 
sue addressed  by  the  study  is  whether  and  to 
what  extent,  should  the  PEA  use  its  regula- 
tory process  to  encourage  investment  in  high 
recovery  crude  oil  production  technology 
that  would  contribute  to  the  Nation's  goal 
of  domestic  energy  self  sufficiency. 

In  reviewing  this  report.  It  Is  Important 
to  understand  that  there  are  no  universally 
acceptable  definitions  of  secondary/ tertiary 
crude  recovery.  Some  consider  certain  tech- 
niques to  fall  within  a  particular  category 
while  others  feel  that  the  terms  secondary 
and  tertiary  apply  only  to  timing  or  produc- 
tion sequence.  We  shall  refer  to  both  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  recovery  as  being  "en- 
hanced" and  representing  a  production  tech- 
nique which  permits  the  recovery  of  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  original  oil  in  place  than 
would  have  been  possible  the  case  using  only 


primary  recovery  methods.  Also,  the  term 
"efficiency"  will  be  used  to  reflect  the  degree 
to  which  the  particular  production  tech- 
nique is  successful  In  recovering  the  maxi- 
mum percentage  of  oil  in  place. 

Within  the  category  termed  "enhanced," 
there  exist  two  rather  clearly  delineated 
groupings:  (a)  "traditional  enhanced,"  and 
(b)  "exotic  enhanced."  The  former  refers  to 
those  enhanced  recovery  projects  which  em- 
ploy water-flooding,  pressure  maintenance 
techniques  and  cyclic  steam  injection.  The 
latter  refers  to  the  newer,  more  technically 
sophisticated  methods  such  as  miscible  aug- 
mented water  and  gas  injection,  in  situ  com- 
bustion and  steam  flooding. 

SUMMARY 

The  economic  analysis  presented  In  this 
section  should  be  reviewed  as  having  two 
Important  limitations.  First,  because  of  the 
substantial  variations  In  reservoir  charac- 
teristics, the  quality  of  the  oil,  and  other 
production  factors,  the  rates  of  return  on 
the  enhanced  recovery  projects  presented  In 
this  section  are  not  Intended  to  reflect  a  na- 
tional average  project.  Second,  only  limited 
consideration  has  been  given  to  risk  analysis 
in  developing  the  rate  of  return  calculations. 
Thus,  the  examples  in  this  section  represent 
a  composite  of  numerous  projects  judged  to 
be  typical  of  a  larger  number  of  planned  and 
actual  enhanced  recovery  projects. 

Under  these  limiting  assumptions  on  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  enhanced  recovery  shows 
that: 

1.  Traditional  waterflooding  requires  no 
further  incentives  beyond  current  prices. 

2.  No  additional  Incentives  appear  neces- 
sary for  cyclic  steam  Injection,  a  technique 
widely  used  In  the  California  fields  under 
existing  economic  conditions. 

3.  Miscible  augmented  waterflooding  re- 
quires considerable  additional  incentives  for 
making  the  project  economically  feasible  and 
for  making  it  competitive  with  waterflooding : 

The  additional  production  from  this  en- 
hanced recovery  technique  would  need  to  be 
raised  above  $9.50  per  barrel  for  the  proj- 
ect to  reach  a  15%  pre-tax  and  a  10'/}  after- 
tax return. 

The  entire  production  from  the  field  would 
need  to  be  released  for  miscible  waterflood- 
ing to  achieve  an  after-tax  rate  of  return 
greater  than  that  which  could  be  realized 
from  traditional  waterflooding. 

4.  Steam  flooding.  In  combination  with 
cyclic  steam  injection,  appears  unattractive 
at  the  current  controlled  price  of  $5.25  per 
barrel.  The  steam  flood  project  presented 
In  the  example  would  require  a  price  (per 
barrel  for  additional  oil  produced)  of  $7.70 
to  reach  a  10%  after  tar  rate  of  return.  (In 
general,  since  there  Is  only  limited  primary 
production  (Isecause  of  the  low  viscosities 
of  the  crudes  to  which  steam  flooding  is 
applied)  the  entire  production  of  the  field 
under  steam  flooding  would  need  a  price  of 
$7.70  per  barrel.) 

5.  Fire  flooding  fin  situ  combustion)  ap- 
pears marginally  attractive  at  the  $5.25  per 
barrel  level.  Given  the  higher  risk'  asso- 
ciated with  this  technique,  the  fire  flood 
project  would  require  a  price  of  $7.60  per 
barrel  to  reach  a  20%  after  tax  rate  of  re- 
turn. (As  discussed  above,  this  price  would 
also  apply  to  the  entire  production  from 
the  field.) 


'The  study  examined  15  field  wide  fire 
fiood  projects.  Only  5  of  15  of  these  projects 
were  reported  as  being  successful  and  profita- 
ble under  existing  technology  and  prices, 
thus  the  study  acknowledges  the  higher  risks 
associated  with  this  technique.  Since  our 
rates  of  return  have  not  been  probabilistic- 
ally adjusted  for  risk  or  failure  rates,  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  In  this  instance  seems  to  call 
for  a  higher  rate  of  return  than  for  other 
exotic  enhanced  recovery  projects. 
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The  economic  Incentives  necessary  for 
stimulating  the  major  types  of  enhance* 
recovery  are  summarized  on  Chart  UL  The 
overall  costs  and  benefits  of  enhanced  re- 
covery are  presented  on  Chart  IV.  Spedflo 
price  levels  and  rates  of  return  are  outline* 
OU  Chart  Vni. 


Chart   III, — Necessary   economic   incentives 
Typ*  of  enlianced  reoovery  aad  economla 
incentives    necessary    for    stlmulBtlng    en- 
hanced i«oovery: 

Water  flooding,  current  prices  sdequato. 
CycUc    Eteam    Injection,    current    prices 
adequate. 

CHABT  IV 


Miscible  augment  water  flooding,  requires 
full  release  from  price  controls  for  the  total 
field. 

Steam  flooding,  requires  a  partial  release 
from  price  controls  for  the  total  field. 

In-sltu  combustion,  requires  a  partial  re- 
lease from  price  controls  lor  the  total  field. 


SUMMARY  OF  COSTS  AND  BENEFITS  OF  ENHANCED  RECOVERY  TECHNIQUES 


Additional 
percent 
Percent  total    recovery  over 


Technique 


recovery  of 

original  oil 

in  place 


primiry  of 
original  oil 
in  place 


Approximate 

operating  Required 

costs  per  additional 

barrel  investment 


Economic  climate  r.ecei>saiy 


Primary  recovery 

Heavy  oil - 

Light  oil 

Low  pressure  gas  injection 

Water  injection .---.:•"" 

Miscible  augmented  gas/water  miection. 
Cyclic  steam  injection  (for  heavy  oil). — 

Steam  flood  (for  heavy  oil) 

In  situ  combustion  (for  heavy  oil) 


5  15  . 
20-30  . 
25-40 
30-45 
50-70 
20-30 
30-45 
35  55 


$0.5O-$l.D0 Current  prices. 


5-20 
10-25 
30  55 
15-25 
25-40 
30  SO 


0)   Low'. 

.75-  1.25    Low! 


...  W. 

„ Current  prices. 

1.25-  2.00    High! Requires  release  oi  entiie  production  from  price  controls. 

1.00-1.50    Low' Current  prices. 

2. 50-  4. 50    Low^ Requires  additional  incentives  above  old  oil  prices. 

2. 00    3.  CO    Moderate ' Requires  additional  incentives  above. 


I  Operating  costs  represents  the  modal  group  for  actual  wonomicaUy  feasible  applicatioM. 
3  Requirw  undiKOunted  investment  of  $1  to  $2  per  additional  barrel  over  primary  with  a  1  to 

^■3  Req'"uilef'undiscounted  investment  of  T3  to  $4  per  additional  barrel  over  primary  with  a  4-  to 


« (taquires  undiscounted  investment  of  $2  to  $3  per  additional  barrel  over  primary  with  a  2-  to 
3-yr  limelag.  .        .      ,  ■ 

'  Recent  natural  gas  price  increases  have  raised  this  cost  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  tint 
technique  economically  infeasible  in  most  cases. 


5-yr  timelag. 

Option  1.  Release  All  Production  From  Ex- 
otic Enhanced  Recovery  Projects. 

All  production  from  approved  enhanced 
recovery  projects  would  be  freed  from  price 
controls, 

ANAITSIS 

Approximately  0.9%  of  domestic  produc- 
tion results  from  the  use  of  exotic  enhanced 
recovery  projects.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately 80,000  bbl/day  which,  presumably, 
contains  a  mix  of  the  standard  variety  of 
regulatory  nomenclature — old,  new,  released 
and  stripper.  Assuming  a  current  distribu- 
tion of  crude  types  which  U  consistent  with 
the  national  average,  the  resiUtlng  produc- 
tion quantities  would  be: 

Old  at  .65 — -  52,000 

New  and  released  at  .23 18,400 

Stripper  at  .12 9.  600 

Total    80,000 

Of  the  above,  only  in  the  old  oil  category 
will  pricing  Impacts  result  from  this  proposal. 
Therefore,  assuming  that  the  Incremental 
productlcm  above  primary  represents  approx- 
imately 70%  of  the  old  oil,  the  resulting 
production  affected  by  this  plan  Is  86,400 
bbl/day.  Its  price  Impact  is  $282,100  per  day 
or  less  than  0.5%  of  the  realizations  from 
total  daily  domestic  crude  production. 

DISCUSSION 

This  alternative  is  expected  to  represent  a 
directlonally  appropriate  step  toward  In- 
fluencing domestic  producers  to  invest  In 
projects  which  will  expand  recoverable  do- 
mestic reserves.  It  provides  a  signal  to  Indus- 
try that  the  Government  is  Interested  In  en- 
couraging domestic  investment  and  that  re- 
search and  development  activities  associated 
with  enhanced  recovery  could  potentially  be 
rewarding.  The  potential  for  Increasing  otu' 
domestic  recoverable  reserves  by  60  billion 
barrels  from  more  efficient  enhanced  recovery 
this  incentive  strategy  has  the  potenUal  for 
significantly  enabling  the  Nation  to  realize 
energy  independence. 

Proa 

The  widespread  use  of  exotic  recovery  tech- 
niques could  dramatically  Increase  recover- 
able domestic  reserves  and  production. 

The  immediate  consumer  Impact  would  be 
negligible  since  there  are  very  few  of  these 
projeote  In  exiatexioe. 

Relatively  Insignificant  impact  on  company 
profits. 

Gives  a  positive  signal  to  industry  tiiat  tba 
Government  wishes  to  encourage  "high  re- 
covery" crude  production  technique*. 


Provides  an  inceniive  without  a  significant 
price  impact. 

Cong 

Relatively  small  decontrol  impact. 

Significant  time  lag  between  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Incentive  and  the  time  additional 
oil  is  realized. 

Identification  of  qualified  "enhancement" 
projects  could  pose  administrative  burdens. 

Trade-offs 

This  option  would  be  selected  to  minimize 
consumer  price  Impact  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  an  Incentive  for  producers  to  use 
high  recovery  techniques  which  may  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  our  goal  of  energy 
self  sufficiency.  In  conjunction  with  this  al- 
ternative another  variation  which  may  be 
considered  but  which  Is  considerably  less 
attractive  Is  to  release  the  Incremental  pro- 
duction restating  from  the  application  of  the 
exotic  enhanced  recovery  project. 

Option  2.  Release  The  Incremental  Produc- 
tion From  All  Enhanced  Recovery  Projects. 

Only  the  additional  oil  resulting  from  the 
enhancement  project  would  be  released.  That 
portion  of  the  production  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  primary  means  would  still 
be  subject  to  price  controls.  State  regulatory 
bodies  might  certify  the  estimates  of  addi- 
tional oil  to  be  recovered. 

ANALYSIS 

Of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  production, 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  Is  considered  by 
the  various  state  regulatory  commissions  to 
be  recoverable  via  primary  means.  Thus,  only 
about  50%  of  the  oil  produced  from  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  projects  represents  crude 
that  Is  the  direct  result  of  the  Injection  proj- 
ect. Consequently,  if  a  satisfactory  means 
were  developed  to  distinguish  the  additional 
production  and  only  that  oil  were  released, 
there  would  be  approximately  1.3  million 
barrels  per  day  of  newly  released  oil.  The  totai 
dollar  Impact  on  the  economy  would  be  al- 
most $9  million  per  day  or  about  $3.2  billion 
per  year.  The  domestic  crude  price  would 
rise  by  1.00  cents  to  $1.10  per  barrel  and  the 
price  of  all  crude  (Including  Imports)  by 
$.70-$.80  per  barrel.  The  domestic  crude  price 
■would  rise  on  the  average  by  about  2.4  cents 
to  2.6  cents  per  gallon,  although  areas  such 
as  California  could  experience  a  greater  im- 
pact because  of  the  relatively  extensive  use 
of  enhanced  recovery  and  the  poor  primary 
yield  characteristic  of  that  region.  However, 
this  phenomena  should  be  mitigated  by  the 
effect  of  the  crude  oil  price  equalization 
program. 


DISCUSSION 

Releasing  only  the  additional  oU  produc- 
tion due  to  the  project  (beyond  primary) 
would  seem  to  be  more  desirable  than  re- 
leasing all  enhancement  oil  becatise  It  is 
consistent  with  the  "new"  oil  concept,  is 
somewhat  more  equitable  and  is  considerably 
less  of  a  burden  on  the  consumer.  However, 
administrative  and  enforcement  difficulties 
are  so  great  as  to  virtually  rule  out  this  ap- 
proach. These  problems  center  around  the 
determination  of  how  much  oil  would  have 
been  produced  by  unaided  primary  recovery 
and  subsequently,  how  much  oil  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  project  and  therefore  eligible 
for  free  market  pricing. 

Such  a  breakdown  would  of  necessity  be 
an  engineering  estimate  and  would  more- 
over require  evaluation  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  The  program  would  also  require  addi- 
tional FEA  staff  of  a  high  technical  caliber. 

Alternatively,  the  state  regulatory  bodies 
could  provide  certification  of  the  estimates 
of  producers  assuming  these  agencies  would 
be  willing  to  take  on  the  additional  burden. 
This  approach  also  has  drawbacks,  notably 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  all  the  state 
commissions  and  ensuring  that  cases  were 
evaluated  uniformly  throughout  the  various 
regions.  There  would  be  further  problems  at 
the  state  level  regarding  possible  conflicts- 
of-purpose  and  delicate  political  positions. 
In  short,  there  are  overwhelming  adminis- 
trative problems  associated  with  attempting 
to  Isolate  that  portion  of  the  production 
attributable  to  the  secondary  or  tertiary 
project. 

An  Important  point  to  consider  here  la 
that  traditional  enhanced  recovery  projects 
may  not  need  further,  stimulation.  Inccnti- 
vlzing  both  traditional  and  exotic  techniques 
provides  such  a  high  rate  of  return  for  tra- 
ditional projects  (greater  than  40';)  com- 
pared to  exotic  projects  (18-30';  )  that  few 
operators  would  select  the  high  recovery 
techniques.  Thus,  the  consumer  would  be 
paying  more  while  obtaining  a  production 
response  only  slightly  greater  than  would 
have  been  received  wlthoijjt  any  further  in- 
centives. (See  also  dlscilSslon  of  Option  1.) 
Pro* 

Positive  decontrol  step 

Individualized  consideration  nffers  more 
equity  than  generalized  rules 

Moderate  price  increase  o£  1';,  to  2  cents 
per  gallon. 

Cons 

The  volume  of  primary  oil  rei-overaWe  Is 
au  engineering  estimate 
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Somewhat  Incompatible  with  current  regu- 
lations 

State  regulatory  agencies  may  be  placed 
In  difficult  administrative  and  political 
positions 

Potential  for  lack  of  uniform  treatment 
among  different  states 

Creates    potential    of    Increased    Industry 
revenues  of  up  to  $3.6  billion  per  year 
Trade-offs 

This  option  provides  a  good  middle  gi-ound 
between  minimum  and  maximum  decontrol 
and  consumer  impact.  The  case  by  case 
evaluation  is  potentially  quite  equitable.  The 
drawback  of  this  option  is  that  it  requires 
substantial  additional  complexity.  T^ere 
would  be  no  improvement  in  the  current 
economics  which  already  favor  traditional 
enhanced  recovery  over  the  higher  recovery 
exotic  techniques. 

Option  3.  Provide  A  Cost  "Pass  Through" 
Provision  for  Enhanced  Recovery  Expenses. 

The  additional  costs  of  augmented  recov- 
ery could  be  added  to  the  lawful  selling  price 
of  old  oil  on  a  "dollar  for  dollar"  basis. 

ANALYSIS 

The  exact  impact  would  vary  according 
to  the  specific  costs  which  would  be  eligible 
for  pass  through.  Additional  operating  costs 
for  compressors,  steam  generators,  etc.  would 
certainly  be  allowed;  items  such  as  front 
end  Investments,  loss  of  production  in  wells 
converted  to  injection,  etc.  might  or  might 
not  be  Included.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
net  constimer  Impact  would  not  be  greater 
than  I'i  cents  per  gallon,  even  a  liberal 
policy  regarding  allowable  expenses. 

DISCUSSION 

This  option  has  the  potential  for  providing 
the  most  equitable  treatment  over  the  wide 
spectrum  of  operating  costs  if  an  adminis- 
trative mechanism  can  be  developed  to  im- 
plement it.  Operators  of  enhancement  proj- 
ects would  not  receive  a  windfall  profit  above 
their  actual  incurred  costs.  At  the  same  time, 
producers  who  chose  to  Invest  heavily  in  the 
more  'exotic"  techniques  would  be  propor- 
tionately rewarded.  FinaUy,  this  alternative 
would  create  a  situation  in  which  there  was 
a  close  correlation  between  the  selling  price 
and  the  actual  costs  of  production,  but  would 
carry  the  disadvantages  Inherent  In  utility 
type  price  regulation  which  tends  to  deem- 
phasize  the  profit  motivation  of  the  free 
market  system. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  this  method, 
Implementation  of  such  a  program  may 
prove  unfeasible  because  the  administra- 
tive and  compliance  burden  would  be  dif- 
ficult. 


Proa 

Provides  equitable  reimbursement  for  en- 
hancement expenses. 

Moderate  price  increase — about  VJ^  cents 
per  gallon. 

Would  stimulate  the  application  of  high 
efficiency  production  techniques. 
Cona 

Dubious  decontrol  step. 

Would  complicate  compliance  procedures 
considerably. 

Variations 

Allowing  the  pass  through  only  for  projects 
commenced  In  the  future  would  eliminate 
the  immediate  price  increase  and  to  a  certain 
extent  mitigate  administrative  problems.  Di- 
recting the  incentives  toward  only  the  exotic 
recovery  techniques  would  also  reduce  the 
administrative  burden  and  would  more  spe- 
cifically encourage  high  recovery  projects. 
Trade-offs 

As  with  Option  2,  this  option  contrasts  a 
significant  administrative  problem  against 
an  equitable  means  of  recovering  enhance- 
ment expenses  and  a  middle  ground  with  re- 
spect to  consumer  prices.  It  has  the  further 
drawback  of  being  ambiguous  and  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  decontrol  strategies  and 
current  regulations.  It  is  not  recommended 
due  to  virtually  unfeasible  adminisiratioq 
and  enforcement. 

Option  4.  Release  From  Price  Controls  The 
Entire  Production  Prom  All  Enhancement 
Projects. 

All  production  from  all  enhancement  proj- 
ects would  be  allowed  to  sell  at  the  free  mar- 
ket price. 

ANALYSIS 

Approximately  50%  of  U.S.  production 
would  be  classified  as  secondary/tertiary  oil, 
that  is  oil  which  is  produced  from  a  reservoir 
where  such  methods  are  employed.  By  ap- 
plying this  percentage  to  the  volume  of  oil 
currently  under  price  controls,  approxi- 
mately three  million  barrels  per  day  of  crude 
oil  would  become  eligible  for  the  current 
market  price.  The  total  dollar  impact  on 
the  economy  would  be  over  $20  million  per 
day  or  about  $7.5  billion  per  year.  This  al- 
ternative would  raise  the  price  of  domesltc 
crude  oil  by  about  $2.40  per  barrel  and  the 
composite  (Including  imports)  price  by 
$1.50-*1.70  per  barrel.  It  would  also  result 
in  a  price  Increase  at  the  pump  of  about 
3'^  to  4  cents  per  gallon. 

DISCUSSION 

Since  waterfiooding  and  pressure  main- 
tenance are  generally  profitable  under  the 
benefits  would  result 


existing  price  structure,  additional  price 
benefits  would  result  in  windfall  profits  to 
the  producers  of  this  oil.  While  there  are 
undoubtedly  some  projects  which  would  be- 
come feasible  if  given  an  exemption  from 
price  oontrola.  the  majority  of  the  fields 
which  are  situable  for  secondary  recovery 
but  still  undeveloped  are  being  delayed  for 
other  reasons.  The  principle  obstructions  are 
a  lack  of  investment  capital,  legal  difficulties 
regarding  unitization  agreements  and  short- 
ages of  the  necessary  materials,  equipment 
and  manpower. 

This  option  is  presented  primarily  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  decontrol.  The  wholesale  release  of 
all  enhanced  oil  cannot  be  justified  on  a 
cost/benefit  basis  in  terms  of  additional  pro- 
duction or  Increased  reserves.  However,  re- 
leasing enhanced  recovery  represents  a  logical 
and  substantial  movement  in  the  direction 
of  ultimate  decontrol. 
Pros 

Large  decontrol  step 

Represents  a  logical  extension  of  current 
policies 

Relatively  simple  to  administer 

Extends  the  life  of  old  wells  and  creates 
a  climate  where  high  cost  projects  are  po- 
tentially feasible 

Cons 

Large  Impact  on  consumer  prices,  314  to 
4  cents  per  gallon. 

Average  domestic  crude  price  would  In- 
crepse  by  $2.50. 

Would  result  In  windfall  profits. 

May  divert  funds  or  materials  from  ex- 
ploration activities  and  encourage  inefficient 
investments 

Variations 

The  consvinier  Impact  and  the  degree  of 
decontrol  can  be  reduced  to  zero  by  making 
the  program  applicable  only  to  projects  com- 
menced In  the  future.  Similarly,  by  selecting 
an  effective  date  at  some  intermediate  point 
in  time  (such  as  January  1,  1973)  a  middle 
ground  can  be  attained  with  respect  to  de- 
control and  consumer  prices. 
Trade-Oifs 

In  summary,  this  option  should  be  selected 
if  decontrol  is  the  major  goal.  The  varia- 
tions In  the  effective  date  provide  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  in  terms  of  decontrol  and 
consumer  impact.  However,  the  option  poses 
potential  problems  of  windfall  profits  and 
provides  no  direct  incentives  for  field  oper- 
ators to  select  the  more  efficient  (hfgher 
cost)   enhanced  recovery  techniques. 


CHART  IX.-  SUMMARY  OF  TRADE-OFFS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  POLICY  ALTERNATIVES 


Options 


Consume*  impact 


Administrative 
burden 


Contributions  to  oil      Degree  of 
company  revenues       decontrol 


Potential  tor  Timing  lag  for 

additional  reserves     increased  production ' 


Moderate Negligible- 
Complex Moderate.. 


1.  Release  all  exotic  enhanced  projects Zero  in  short  term 

2.  Release  incremental  oil  from  enttancement  projects Moderate  (2.cents 

gallon). 

3.  Provide  cost  pass  through  enhancement  expenses Low  to  moderate 

4.  Release  production  from  enhancement  projects: 

(a)  Commenced  in  the  future         Zero Moderate _..  Minor.... 

(b)  Commenced  smce  Ian.  1, 1973 Low .  Large Moderate 

(c)  All  projects..     Large(4cents  Moderate Large 

gallon). 


..  Essentially  zero. 
..  Moderate 


Very  large. 4  to  Syr. 

Small 1  to3yr. 


Extremely  complex . .  None More  controls . .  .do. 


Small 

Low  to  moderate 

Large 


.do. 
do. 
do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


>  Additional  lagtime  of  2  to  4  years  could  be  caused  by  delays  resulfingfrom:  industry  decisionmaking,  unitization  agreement  negotiations,  chemical  supply  production  and  governmental  clearance. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Exempt  Prom  Price  Controls  Production 
Prom  High-Cost,  'E.xotic"  Enhancement 
Projects 

In  light  of  the  considerable  Increase  in  re- 
coverable reser\'es  and  the  minimal  con- 
sumer impact  Option  1  is  recommended. 
Current  crude  prices  and  operating  costs  In- 
dicate that  releasing  the  production  beyond 
primary  would  create  a  satisfactory  balance 
between  the  economics  of  traditional  and 
exotic  enhanced  recovery.  Only  by  giving 
large  price  incentives  are  mLsclble  augmented 


gas/water  injection  projects  economically 
feasible.  In  situ  combustion  and  steam  flood- 
ing are  profitable  at  slightly  less  than  this 
incentive;  however,  the  possibility  of  excess 
profits  is  mitigated  by  the  higher  risks  and 
failure  rates  associated  with  these  projects. 
The  risk  factor  and  the  administrative  com- 
plexities involved  in  a  multi-phased  Incen- 
tive system  pose  a  strong  rationale  for  a 
single,  unified  set  of  incentives  for  high  effi- 
ciency recovery  techniques. 

The  success  of  this  alternative  Is  predl- 
catefl  upon  the  continuance  of  price  controls 


on  the  traditional  enhancement  techniques. 
If  both  "e.xotic"  and  traditional  enhanced 
profits  experience  the  same  price  for  the  re- 
sulting oil,  the  traditional  methods  will 
show  a  higher  rate  of  return  and  will  be 
selected  over  the  "exotic"  projects  when- 
ever a  shortage  of  capital  requires  allocation 
of  funds.  While  a  misclble  water  fiood  could 
be  implemented  now  at  $12  to  $13  per  barrel. 
it  might  require  even  greater  stimulation  if 
several  years  of  ordinary  waterfiooding  inter- 
vened. 
2.  Conduct  Further  Study  of  the  Invest- 
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ment  Requirements  and  Operating  Costs  of 
Offshore  and  Alaska  Production 

Certain  geological  or  geographical  condi- 
tions, such  as  those  in  Alaska  or  oSsbore, 
may  warrant  .special  regulatory  considera- 
tions. Their  financial  situation  should  be 
carefully  studied  to  develop  aufficient  inider- 
.standing  priate  Incentive.s.  In  the  near  term, 
operators  facing  unusually  high  cost  tradi- 
tional enhanced  recovery  projects  should 
.seek  price  relief  via  a  via  the  normal  ex- 
ceptions process. 

SiATEMENT  OF  HkNRY  M.  jAf  IC.MIN  ON  ROBERT 

Nathan's  Testimony  o.v  Oil  Prices 

On  April  28,  1975  Robert  R.  Nathan  testi- 
iied  before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Instilar 
Afi'airs  Committee  on  national  pricing  policy 
for  new  domestic  crude  oil.  N-athan  report- 
ed the  results  of  a  study  conducted  by  a 
Dallas  petroleum  consulting  firm.  La  Rue, 
Moore  and  Schafer,  which  purported  to  show 
that  the  "economic  cost"  of  new  oil  in  the 
United  States  in  1974  was  as  high  as  $12.7.3 
per  barrel. 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, with  the  assistance  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  has  analy^d  both  the  La 
Rue,  Moore  and  Schafer  Study  and  the 
policy  conclusion  which  Nathan  either 
claims  explicitly  or  implies  on  the  basis  of 
that  study.  A  copy  of  the  Interior  Committee 
staff  analysis  is  printed  beiov^-.  Tlie  results 
of  this  analysis  stand  in  stnik  contrast  to 
the  Nathan  testimony  and  raise  the  most 
serious  and  substantial  doubts  concerning 
the  validity  of  the  study  and  of  the  policy 
conclusions  drawn  from  it. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Acitninistrntion.  the 
oil  industry,  and  their  supporters  in  the 
Congress  have  attempted  over  the  past  two 
months  to  use  the  Nathan  testimony  as 
"proof"  of  the  need  for  domestic  oil  prices 
set  at  levels  even  higher  than  those  imposed 
by  the  OPEC  cartel.  In  my  opinion,  the  In- 
terior Committee  staff  analysis  of  the  Nathan 
testimony  utterly  demolishes  the  founda- 
tion of  any  such  claim  based  on  the  argu- 
ments of  the  La  Rue,  Moore  and  Schafer 
study. 

A  number  of  misconceptions  and  outright 
distortions  are  contained  in  the  Nathan 
testimony  and  the  study  ttpon  which  It  is 
based.  In  addition,  even  more  egregious 
distortions  have  characterized  the  interpre- 
tations which  others  have  placed  on  the 
testimony. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  and  telling 
points  which  the  Interior  Committee  staff 
analysis  makes  about  the  Nathan  study  are: 

First,  the  prices  which  are  calculated  by 
La  Rue,  Moore  and  Schafer  by  far  exceed  the 
prices  determined  by  other  reputable  anal- 
yses. Including  those  by  the  National  Pe- 
troleimi  Cotmcil  and  the  Federal  Energ>' 
Administration's  Project  Independence  Task 
Force. 

Second,  In  calculating  their  "prices"  La- 
Rue,  Moore  and  Schafer  have  consistently 
overestimated  dollar  outlays — for  example, 
by  assuming  an  after-tax  rate  of  return 
which  Is  two  and  one-half  times  the  average 
for  U.S.  manufacturing— and  underestimat- 
ed the  amount  of  oil  which  is  obtained  from 
those  outlays — for  example,  by  totally  ignor- 
ing the  enormous  low-cost  ro-?erves  discov- 
ered in  Alaska. 

Third,  Independent  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  prices  calculated,  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  effort  could  be  applied  only  to  a 
fraction  of  what  Is  presently  called  new  oil. 
The  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer  study  only 
addresses  the  question  of  pricing  for  newly 
discovered  oil.  It  provides  no  standard  for 
pricing  of  the  other  categories  of  crude  oil 
production  established  by  current  regula- 
tions— old  oil,  released  oil,  or  stripper  well 
oil.  It  does  not  even  claim  to  provide  a  guide 
to  the  price  necessary  to  elicit  new  oil  from 
old  reservoirs  by  secondary  and  'ertiary  re- 
covery. 


Fourth,  the  logic  of  the  study,  if  carried 
to  its  conclusion,  would  imply  that  the  U.S. 
should  adopt  a  cost-based  formula  which 
sets  a  separate  price  for  oil  discovered  in 
each  past  and  future  year,  and  perhaps  for 
every  geographic  region.  This  sort  of  regu- 
lation would  extend  to  its  logical  absurdity 
the  regime  that  now  applies  to  interstate 
natural  gas  under  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. I  doubt  that  the  oil  industry  rep- 
resentatives who  have  been  urging  Nathan"s 
analysis  on  members  of  Congress  really  in- 
tend that  Congress  draw  this  iinpllcHtlon; 
and  9 

Finallv,  the  LaRue,  Mnore  and  Schafer 
analysis  is  totally  unable  10  relate  a  particu- 
lar crude  oil  price  to  the  level  of  production 
which  would  be  forthcoming  at  that  price. 
This  is,  of  course,  what  Is  really  required  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  new  oil  price.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
adequate  analysis  of  this  sort  exists.  The 
efforts  of  Nathan  and  of  L(>.R<ie,  Moore  and 
Schafer.  however,  becatise  of  their  total  in- 
adequacy, only  serve  to  further  confuse  the 
oil  pricing  issue. 

I'he  calculation  by  LaRue,  Moore  and 
S'.'hafer  is  an  Interesting  academic  exercise 
wliich  is  unfortunately  fatally  tilted  toward 
the  substantial  overestlmation  of  the 
"prices"  required  to  make  oil  exploration 
profitable.  The  oil  industry  and  the  Admin- 
istration have  been  all  tot)  eager  to  find  some 
Justification,  no  matter  how  meager,  for  the 
economically  ruinous  oil  prices  which  are 
Implied  by  their  policie.<i — in  combination 
with  those  of  OPEC.  The  LaRue,  Moore  and 
Schafer  study  and  the  interpretations  of  it 
given  by  Robert  Nathan  and  others  far  less 
scrupulous  fail  totally  to  provide  this  jus- 
tification. There  Is  indeed  a  widespread  con- 
viction even  in  the  Administration,  as  evi- 
denced by  statements  of  FEA  Administrator 
Zarb.  Secretary  Simon  and  others,  that  stich 
prices  lire  neither  necessary  n(>r  justified  as 
production  iiiceutives. 

summary 

In  testimony  on  oil  pri<  inj;  policy  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Atlairs  on  April  28,  1975,  Robert  R.  Na- 
than presented  calculations  of  the  'economic 
price"  of  crude  oil  production  for  the  years 
1959  ttirough  1974.  This  'economic  price" 
purported  to  be  the  "price  necessary  to  In- 
duce wildcat  producers  to  take  risks  and 
incur  the  costs  attendant  on  finding  and 
developing  new  sources  of  crude  oil.*  This 
price  ranged,  according  to  Nathan,  from 
*2.86  per  barrel  in  1959  to  !j8.22  in  1970  and 
$12.73  in  1974. 

Using  this  set  of  price  e.'-.timates  Nathan 
concludes: 

'It  is  quite  clear  that  for  some  time  oil 
prices  in  the  United  States  have  been  at 
levels  well  below  actual  costs  and  this  has 
had  a  discotiraging  Impact  on  finding  and 
developing  new  sources  of  oil  supplies "  and 

"It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  find,  de- 
velop and  produce  oil  today  than  ever  in 
the  past.  If  this  nation  is  serious  about  re- 
ducUiR  dependence  on  oil  Imported  from  In- 
secure soiu-ces  it  will  have  to  pay  sufficient 
prices  to  cover  the  true  economic  costs  of 
exploration,  discovery,  development,  and 
production." 

Without  explicitly  saying  so.  Nathan  im- 
plies that  the.se  "economic  costs"  are  imw  at 
a  level  in  excess  of  $12.73  per  barrtl. 

The  Nathan  testimony  is  based  on  a  study 
carried  out  by  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer.  a 
Dallas,  Texas  petroleum  consulting  firm. 
Both  the  Nathan  testimony  and  the  study 
by  LaRue.  Moore  and  Schafer  have  been  care- 
fully analyzed  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  with  the  usaistance  of  the 
Congres-iioual  Research  Service. 

Our  principal  conclusions  are: 

1.  The  logical  implication  of  the  Nathan 
testimouy  is  that  the  United  States  should 
establish  a  system  of  cost-based  regulation 
lor  petrolettm  pricliiij  .similar  to  ibe  pre.seui 


Federal  Power  Commission  regulation  of  In- 
terstHie  sales  of  natural  gas. 

There  are  substantial  conceptual  fiu'.vs  in 
the  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer  stv.dy  upon 
which  the  Nathan  testimony  is  ba.sed,  fluu« 
v.hith  are  compounded  by  a  coiuilsteiit  bia.^ 
in  the  a.'sumprloijs  of.  and  choice  of  dat;* 
lor.  tlie  calculations. 

If.  however,  for  the  sake  of  agrument.  tlic^e 
are  ig;nored,  and  the  numerical  results  ac- 
cepted, the  logic  of  Nathan's  exercise,  sug- 
gests that  a  cost  based  system  of  oil  pricing 
be  iinpo.«*d  with  a  different  price  for  oil  dl:>- 
rovered  in  each  given  year.  Carried  to  it.s 
conclusion,  the  resulting  multi-tier  hv-sierii 
for  newly  discovered  oil  would  also  dlRer- 
eiHtate  prices  regionally,  between  on-shoie 
and  off-shore  production,  and  among  classes 
of  producers. 

De.'ipite  this  implication  of  Nathan't,  testi- 
mony, the  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer  study 
does  not,  in  face,  distinguish  "economii 
prices"  for  any  specific  region  or  category  or 
of  production  but  is  in  fact  based  on  na- 
tional averages  modified  only  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  prolific  and  relatively  low  cost  reserves 
ol  northern  Alaska. 

Accordingly  the  study  docs  not  specify 
either  the  appropriate  price  for  production 
classiiied  under  current  regulations  various- 
ly  as  old  oil,  reletised  oil  or  stripper  well  oil. 
or  an  appropriate  price  that  might  be  pro- 
vided for  in  oil  produced  with  the  assistance 
of  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery. 

2.  It  Npthan's  Interpretation  of  laRup. 
Mooie  and  Schafer  Is  correct,  the  oil  indu^- 
try's  investment  strategy  for  the  past  ia 
years  ims  been  extremely  foolish. 

Nathan's  finding,  "that  for  some  time  oU 
prices  have  been  at  levels  below  actual  coals.  ' 
is  puzzling  on  Its  face,  because  It  implir-- 
that  the  petroleum  Industry  volunlarilv 
poured  $64  biilion  over  the  period  of  1959  • 
1974  into  Uivcstments  that  would  not  earn 
an  economic  rate  of  return. 

3.  Nathan's  results  substantially  exie»  d 
previous  calculations  of  oil  costs  by  reputable 
Sources. 

The  numerical  result.s  of  the  sttirty  far  ex- 
ceed the  "economic"  or  "required"  price  e.s- 
timates  arrived  at  for  the  same  years  by 
both  public  and  private  studies,  including; 
those  of  Pranklhi  Fisher,  Poster  A.ssoclate-. 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.'  the  National  Petro- 
leum  Council  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration's Project  Independence  study.'- 

4.  The  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer  calcirta- 
tious  of  the  costs  which  should  be  reflected 
in  oil  prices  include  huge  lease  payment.v. 
unreallstically  high  rates  of  return  for  the 
oil  industry  and  exclude  the  low-cost  re.^ervi-.s 
associated  with  the  most  favorable  domestiir 
discovery  of  the  last  15  years. 

The  surprisingly  high  figures  which  Nathan 
quotes  from  the  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer 
study  trace  directly  to  a  number  of  assump- 
tions. Among  the  most  Important: 

The  inclusion  In  petroleum  capital  cosu 
of  lease  bonus  payments  w^hlch.  If  Nathans 
findings  are  correct,  were  unwise  In  the  pa>^: 
and  would  be  unnecessary  in  the  future; 

Treatment  of  petroleum  reserve  data  that 
Ignores  both  the  true  cost  of  developlnu 
each  years  reserve  additions  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  producible  reserves  at  differing  pric 
levels;  ^ 

The  assumption  of  a  rate  of  >eturii  stand- 
ard—15  percent  on  total  assets  after  taxes 
in  substantial  excess  of  both  the  experience 
of  other  American  industries  and  the  profit- 
ability premised  in  other  energy  development 
research.  This  extreme  assumption  com- 
pounds annually  Into  Nathan's  "econonuc 
price"  over  the  28  years  of  each  reserves 
productive  life;  and 

The  deliberate  exclusion  from  the  studv 
of  all  data  on  oil  discoveries  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  At  one  stroke,  Nathan  thus 
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removes  the  largest  single  field  of  petroleum 
development  and  reduces  total  reserve  addi- 
tions In  the  United  States  over  the  last 
eight  rears  by  more  than  one-half. 

5.  The  Nathan  testimony  does  not,  and 
cannot.    Identify    the   appropriate   price   for 
domestic  oil.  Even  If  the  biases  listed  above 
were    corrected,    the    notion    of    "economic 
price"    as    defined    by    LaKue,    Moore    and 
Schafer  cannot  be  made  relevant  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  proper  level  for  new  oil 
prices   In   the   future.   Any   meaningful   at- 
tempt to  determine  the  true  supply  function 
for   petroleum   would   have   to   combine   an 
estimate  of  how  much  oil  Is  wanted  at  vari- 
ous price  with  an  estimate  of  how  much 
could  be  produced  at  each  of  those  prices. 
Because    the    LaKue.    Moore    and    Schafer 
model  does  not  even  consider  the  relation- 
ship  between    the   volume   of  oil    that   can 
be    discovered    and    produced    at    different 
levels  of  cost.  It  has  nothing  useful  to  spy 
about  the  proper  or  desirable  level  of  crude 
oil  prices. 

ANALYSIS 

Mr.  Nathau's  prepared  sUtement  for  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  hearings  of  April 
28.  1975.  'The  Cost  of  Finding,  Developing 
and  Producing  Crude  OU  In  the  United 
States."  draws  conclusions  from,  and  makes 
policy  recommendations  based  upon,  an 
analysis  of  the  oil  Industry's  financial  and 
operating  data  entitled  -CalcuUtlon  of  New 
OH  Costs:  United  States,  Years  1959  through 
1974."  The  analysis  was  prepared  by  LaRue, 
Moore  and  Schafer.  a  Dallas-based  petroleum 
consulting  firm.  There  are  substantial  rea- 
sons to  doubt  the  Inferences  which  Nathan 
makes  from  the  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer 
study,  and  there  are  substantial  reasons  to 
question  the  methodology,  use  of  data  and, 
flnsny,  the  value  of  the  study  Itself. 

TH«  lAIHJE.  MOORZ  AND  SCILMXB  CALCCLAriONS 

The  LaRue.  Moore,  and  Schafer  approach 
can  be  quickly  sketched.  Data  on  the  costs 
of   finding   oil,   estimates   of   the   amounts 
found,  and  prospective  costs  of  producing  It 
(including  royalties.  Federal  and  State  taxes 
etc.>    are  presented   for  each   year    1959    to 
1974.  A  discounted  cash  flow   (DCP)   model 
Is  then  used  to  set  the  price   (caUed   the 
economic   price)    which   would   provide   the 
producers  with  an  annual  after-tax  return 
of  15  percent  on  their  total  luvestment  (In- 
cluding   lavestmetns    made    with    borrowed 
funda).  The  method  is  comparable  to  those 
iiaed  by  corporate  plaonws  in  assessing  the 
likely   profitabUlty    of   a   potential    invest- 
ment—except that  la  this  case  the  bulk  of 
investment,  exploration  and  development  ex- 
pense,   has    already    been    made.    Were    Its 
assumptions  accurate,  the  method  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  year-end  review  by  petroleum 
Investors  of  the  capital  costs  Incurred  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twelve  mouths  and  the 
benefits     needed     to     Jiistify     their     prior 
expenditures. 

The  study  In  no  fashion  assesses  the  prof- 
itabUlty of  oil  production  during  each  of 
the  years  In  the  table.  The  vast  majority 
of  oil  actually  lifted  In  any  particular  year 
Is  from  reserves  developed  in  earlier  and  less 
expensive  periods.  For  this  reason,  the  In- 
dustry could  conceivably  make  a  competitive 
profit  In  every  year  and  on  every  Investment 
project,  with  the  current  price  always  lag- 
ging behind  the  "economic  price"  calculated 
for  CTirrent  Investments.  Nathan's  statement 
"that  for  some  time  oU  prtees  In  the  United 
States  have  been  at  levels  well  below  actual 
costs."  U  not,  therefore,  a  legitimate  Infer- 
ence from  the  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer 
report. 

Even  as  an  intneded  estimate  of  "mhil- 
mum  economic  price"  (Nathan's  definition) 
for  current  year  development,  moreover  the 
LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer  report  rests  on 
Jjacorreet  or  Inappropriate  aasumptlons. 
These  •hortcomings  In  turn  Impart  substan- 
tial upward  biases  to  its  price  projections 
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Leasehold  costs 
The   cost   of   acquiring   leases— Including 
bonus  payments— Is  Included  In  the  crtaliua 
Investment  total  on   which  the  15  percent 
annual  return  must  be  earned.  Prom  an  oU 
producer's  point  of  view,   this  would  be  a 
legitimate    procedure    for    deciding     among 
other  things,  whether  a  vast  bid  offer  was 
Justified.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  econ- 
omy  aa   a   whole  this  assumption   reduces 
to  the  assertion  that  consumers  must  pay 
a  price  for  oU  that  rewards  landowners  with 
whatever   bonuses   and   other  payments  oil 
develope^p  happen   to   offer   them.   If   these 
payments  reflected  a  realistic  estimate  of  the 
property's     alternative     uses,     they     would 
indeed  constitute  an  "economic  cost"  useful 
in  arriving  at  an  'economic  price "  for  oil 
But  when,  aa  in  the  majority  of  cases   they 
reflect   only   a  scarcity   Wd   by  prospectne 
producers,    they   are    a   transfer   payment— 
iBcful    as    an    allocaUve    mechanism    but 
unnecessary  as  a  cost  either  to  society  or  to 
the  producers  who  make  them. 

Put  another  way,  the  willingness  to  incur 
laa-e  acquisition  charges  la  evidence  that 
producers  anticipate  that  prices  over  the 
life  of  the  lease  will  In  fact  exceed  the  ex- 
pected costs  of  exploring,  deyeloplng  and 
produ.-ing  it— Including  the  appropriate  al- 
lowance for  dry  holes.  If  a  particular  price 
level  would  not  adequately  compensate  pro- 
ducers for  their  original  lease  acquisition 
expenses,  then  these  expenses  themselves 
should  and  would  bs  revised  downward  be- 
fore oil  prices  need  Increase.  The  LaBue 
Moore,  and  Schafer  analysis  purports  to  show 
prevaUlng  price  levels  falling  to  Justify  pro- 
ductive investment,  yet  reveals  producers 
continually  incurring  leasehold  expenses  of 
up  to  28  percent  of  their  investment  In  1970 
for  example,  exclusion  of  only  leasehold  coats 
would  reduce  the  "economic  price"  projec- 
t.ou  by  about  $1.30  per  barrel,  from  £7  25  to 
leas  than  $6.00.  v  .  -  i,w 
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Treatment  of  natural  gas 
the  model  assumes  natural  gas  prices  at  a 
fixed  figure  for  each  year  equal  to  1.5  tlmps 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimate  of  the  average 
price  of  natural  gas  In  that  year.  For  recent 
yearo,  the  resulting  figure  Is  far  less  than 
producers  can  actuaUy  expect  to  receive  over 
the  life  of  newly  added  gas  reserves.  It  Is 
beUevable,  for  instance,  that  production  from 
reserves  added  In  1973  and  1974  will  be  sell- 
ing for  28  and  45  cents  respectively  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  (McP)  over  the  life  of  these 
reserves?  The  average  price  of  natural  gas  In 
hiirastate  sales  in  1974  was  already  over  %\m 
per  McP!  By  seriously  understating  revenues 
producers  can  anticipate  from  natural  gas 
sales,  the  methodology  consistently  Inflates 
the  revenues  they  must  receive  from  crude 
oil  to  assure  a  specified  profitabUlty  for  their 
investment. 

The  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer  analysis 
also  takes  no  accounting  of  some  Joint  costs 
of  OU  and  natural  gas.  Estimates  of  oil  de- 
velpment  and  operating  costs  from  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute's  Joint  Asso- 
ciation Survey  of  the  OU  and  Gas  Producing 
Induotry-are  derived  from  aggregates  that 
reflect  the  expenses  of  oil  and  gas  operations 
together.  It  appears  that  exploratory  expenses 
from  this  source  attributed  by  LaRue,  Moore 
and  Schafer  to  the  search  for  oil— Including 
dry  hole  expenses-^ave  also  been  responsible 
for  the  discovery  of  non-associated  natural 
gas  reserves  In  addition  to  oil  and  associated 
natural  gas.  Revenues  from  non-associated 
gas,  however,  are  not  Included  as  Income  in 
the  analysis. 

The  formula  by  which  LaRue,  Moore  and 
Schafer  separated  out  the  cost  of  oil  develop- 
ment may,  moreover,  tend  to  underestimate 
oil  operating  costs  and  overestimate  oil  ex- 
ploratory and  development  outlays. 

This  latter  component,  becaiiso  It  must 
compound  at  15  percent  until  the  product  Is 


sold.  Is  the  far  more  decisive  factor  hi  set- 
ting the  economic  price. 

Use  of  reserve  figures 
The  figure  used  for  gross  reserve  additions 
in  each  year  Is  not  the  whole  hicrease  In 
proved  reserves  as  published  by  the  Amerlcati 
Petroleum  Institute,  but  only  the  reserves 
attributed  to  new  discoveries  and  "expected 

fi^~    J*^^'°"^'*  ^"""^  y^"'«  expenditure 
figures,  however.  Includes  ail  exploration  and 
development  outlays  In  that  year.  The  cash- 
flow purportedly  necessary  to  produce  each 
years  new  reserves,  therefore,  encompasses 
development  Investment  that  results  In  cur- 
rent extensions  and  upward  revisions  of  re- 
!fi7*  .*^?™****    ^"^   previously    discovered 
fields,  including  Investment  in  secondary  and 
teruary  recovery.  The  result  can  be  viewed 
as  either  a  gross  understatement  of  new  re- 
serves or  a  gross  overstatement  of  the  Invest- 
ment necessary  to  discover  them.  In  either 
view,  the  result  Is  a  strong  upward  tilt  to 
price   projections  for  recent  years.   Though 
there  is  no  simple  means  if  disentangling 
these  mismatched  reserve  and  cost  data  the 
case  of  1973  Is  Instructive  of  Its  taipact.  Tak- 
ing LaRue,  Moore,  and  Schafer-s  version  of 
investment  during  that  year  with  1973 's  addi- 
t.on    to    proved    reserves    recorded    by    the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  would  reduce 
the  -economic  price"  from  $8.70  per  barrel 
to  about  $6.00. 

Critique  of  API  reserve  estimate.i 
Even  this  adjustment  would  not  resolve 
another  fundamental  problem  with  the  mod- 
els' approach  to  crude  oU  reserves.  For  Uie 
API  reserve  figures— whether  taken  in  their 
original  form  or  as  converted  and  reassigned 
by  LaRue,  Moore,  and  Schafer,  have  not  been 
adjusted  to  take  Into  account  higher  price 
levels.  This  Is  despite  the  qualification  Inthe 
definition  of  proved  reserves  that  they  be 
recoverable  under  current  economic  condi- 
tions. Higher  priced  crude  oU  makes  possible 
better  and  more  widely  appUed  recovery 
techniques.  Revenues  from  crude  oU  at  $10 
per  barrel  or  more,  firstly,  extend  the  pro- 
ductive Ufe  of  previously  discovered  reser- 
voirs, and  thereby  increase  the  amount  of  the 
recoverable  oU  contained  In  them. 

Price  ought  to  Influence  the  volume  of  re- 
serves, secondly  not  only  through  prolonging 
production,  but  by  making  feasible  more  ad- 
vanced methods  of  recovery,  and  by  Its  effect 
on  the  very  definition  of  a  successful  drilling 
venture.  Among  the  historical  "di-y  holes"— 
whose  cost  pushes  up  the  total  capital  com- 
mitment required  for  developing  reserves- 
are  many  wells  that  reached  crude  oil  reser- 
voirs of  Insufficient  size  or  quality  to  justlfv 
development  at  $3.00  per  barreL  At  higher 
crude  oil  prices  these  marginal  reservoirs  be- 
come addiUoiis  to  the  nation's  producible  oil 
reserves. 

The  Nathan  study,  by  faUlng  to  allow  flexl- 
bUlty  of  reserves  In  response  to  real  or  ex- 
pected price  increases.  buUt  a.  decUlve  bias 
into  the  economic  price  estimates  themselves 
For  these  "prices"  are  essentially  a  gross  rev- 
enue (needed  to  recover  capital  and  ccsts) 
divided  by  the  estimated  volume  of  product 
to  be  sold.  Improperly  conservaUve  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  oU  that  Is  recoverable  In- 
crease the  dollar  bvurden  that  each   barrel 
must  bear  In  Justifying  Investments. 
The  rate  of  return 
A  15  percent  after-tax  rate  of  return "  on 
stockholders'   equity   may   be    a    reasonable 
standard  for  judging  new  Investments.  Such 
a  standard  reflects  the  anticipated  rate  of 
return  on   alternative  Investment   opportu- 
nities. Over  the  period  1966-1974.  the  aver- 
age rate  of  return  for  Fortuneli  top  500  US. 
manufacturing  firms  was  11.3  percent,  reach- 
ing •  peak  of  15.5  percent  tn  1974.  The  LaRue, 
Moore  and  Schafer  exercise  reMetf  upon  by 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Nathan,  however,  tises  as  lU*  standard  not  a 
15  percent  rate  of  return  on  stockholders' 
equity  by  a  15  percent  after-tax  rate  of  re- 
turn on  total  assets.  This  figure  Is  almost 
two  and  one-half  times  the  average  for  the 
comparable  rate  of  return  concept  In  U.S. 
manufacturing  Industry  over  the  period  In 
question  (6.2  percent  between  1966  and 
lii74)  .♦ 

This  special  profitability  is  necessary  In 
the  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer  view  becatise 
(a)  oU  development  Is  risky,  (b)  it  is  under- 
taken by  small  producei-s,  and  (ci  it  is  fi- 
nanced  out  of  equity   capital. 

These  characterizations  which  apply  to 
only  part  of  the  Industry  are  not  necessarily 
appropriate  to  a  study  purporting  to  cite 
average  costs  for  all  oil  discoveries  In  the 
U.S.  (less  Prudhoe  Bay).  Each  of  them, 
moreover.  Is  only  partly  true.  Initial  stages 
of  oil  exploration  and  development  have  tra- 
ditionally depended  upon  a  large  number  of 
small  "wildcat"  operatore.  Much  reserve  ac- 
tivity Is  now  moving  toward  expensive  sites 
off-shore  and  In  the  Arctic,  where  a  major 
proportion  of  financing  must  come  from 
major  Integrated  petroleum  corporations, 
though  the  efforts  of  independent  drlUers 
will  still  play  a  large  part  in  the  e.xpanslon 
of  U.S.  production. 

Yet  even  In  the  past  major  firnvs,  either 
through  their  own  exploratory  efforts  or  by 
participating  agreements  with  small  (aer- 
ators, have  shouldered  a  substantial  share  of 
capital  requirements  for  exploration  and 
development,  and  as  reserves  move  towards 
the  peak  of  their  productive  lives  a  far 
greater  portion  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
exploiting  them  shifts  to  integrated  firms. 
The  16  percent  after-tax  rate  of  return  posted 
by  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer,  when  applied 
to  the  complete  amount  and  duration  of 
Investment  In  oil  reserves,  would  mean  that 
these  firms  ci  n  also  expect  profitability  rates 
far  In  excess  of  standards  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

Yet  these  firms,  the  major  oil  companies, 
are  large  and  varied  enough  in  their  com- 
mitments that  the  risk  premium  necessary 
to  attract  capital  to  a  small  operation  is 
hardly  a  "minimum"  requirement.  It  Is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  average  after- 
tax earnings  on  investment  by  petroleum 
corporations  have  tended  to  be  almost  the 
same  as  the  average  for  all  manufacturing 
Industry.^ 

Fixing  a  particular  rate  of  return  has.  In 
a  discounted  cash  flow  model,  a  decisive  Im- 
pact on  its  results.  Had  the  15  percent  stand- 
ard been  used  as  a  pre-tax  measure,  or  after 
tax  earnings  set  at  10  percent  (both  assump- 
tions are  approximately  equal,  given  the  oil 
Industry's  tax  structure  even  after  partial 
depletion  repeal) ,  the  "economic  prices"  pro- 
jected would  have  been  reduced  12  to  15  per- 
cent for  various  years;  Indeed,  by  this  one 
correction  alone,  the  "economic  price"  woitld 
have  stayed  below  the  actual  oU  price  up  to 
the  mld-1960's. 

Exclusion  of  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
No  economic  rationale  is  advanced  for  ex- 
cluding the  reserves  added  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska.  The  current  API  reserve 
figure  for  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  makes  no 
allowance  for  future  revisions  or  extensions. 
Ignoring,  for  example,  the  blUlons  of  barrels 
of  recoverable  oU  known  to  exist  in  the  Lls- 
burne  and  Kuparuk  formations,  but  Is  never- 
theless greater  than  the  sum  of  all  new  re- 
serves attributed  by  LaRue,  Moore  and 
Schafer  to  the  years  between  1969  and  1974, 
Inclusive.  Thus  by  one  unexplained  assump- 
tion, the  report  has  reduced  total  reserve 
additions  In  the  United  States  by  more  than 
one  half  I  While  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment expenses  incurred  on  the  North  Slope 
have  apparently  also  been  omitted,  these 
were  Insignificant  compared  to  tlie  expend- 
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Itures  that  were  ll^cluded  from  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States. 

More  Important,  perhaps,  the  oil  and  ga.s 
reserves  contained  in  Ala&ka's  North  Slope 
are  not  only  Inunense;  they  are  fuel  sources 
that  the  oil  Industry  was  anxious  to  tap  long 
before  the  era  of  $10  per  barrel  crude,  or 
the  prospect  of  crude  at  $12  or  more  that 
Nathan  now  lu-ges.  This  eagerness  Itself  re- 
veals something  of  the  "economic  price" 
necessary  for  development  in  these  regions, 
and  it  tells  something  else  too.  For  as  the 
opportunities  for  profitable  North  Slope  de- 
velopment were  perceived,  and  as  these  op- 
portunities were  converted  Into  corporate 
commitments,  investment  funds  and  Interest 
were  drawn  away  from  the  traditional  fields 
below  the  Arctic.  Petroleum's  financial  pros- 
pe(^ts  In  Alaska  are  as  relevant  to  "lower 
lorty-elght"  activity  as  are  the  figures  ob- 
tained by  LaRxie,  Moore  and  Schafer  for  lower 
forty-eight  development  Itself. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  is  Indeed  ex- 
ceptional. We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  more  "supergiant"  oil  fields — If  any — 
will  yet  be  discovered  in  Alaska,  or  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States  or  on  Its  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Yet  Nathan  makes  much  of 
the  rlskhiess  of  the  exploration  gamble — 
whose  reward  Includes  for  the  hope  of  bo- 
nanzas Just  as  Its  cost  Includes  tne  fear  of 
failure.  Any  assessment  of  the  expected  re- 
sponsiveness of  oU  supply  to  oU  price — and 
any  Judgment  what  price  is  needed  to  elicit 
a  given  supply — must  encompass  both  ends 
of  the  probabUlty  spectrum.  The  exclusion 
of  the  Alaskan  experience,  precisely  because 
of  Its  rich  finds  at  low  unit  costs,  creates  a 
decisive  upward  bias  in  the  model's  results. 
And  it  tokens,  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
narrow  approach  to  energy  matters  taken  by 
its  authors. 

Depiction  allowaiwe 

Since  preparation  of  the  Nathan  study,  a 
partial  limitation  of  the  depletion  allowance 
has  been  effected.  This  change  would,  other 
things  beUig  equal,  require  a  higher  seUlng 
price  and  a  greater  level  of  pretax  earning  to 
achieve  any  specified  rate  of  after-tax  profit- 
ability. But  this  one  "downward  bias"  In  the 
Nathan  scheme  Is  certainly  dwarfed  by  the 
many  and  substantial  upward  tilts  contained 
In  Its  methods.  The  estimates  cited — for  the 
effect  of  bonus  inclusion,  imderestimatlon  of 
reserves,  excessive  rate  of  return — underscore 
this  point  all  too  clearly  for  Just  a  few  of 
these  biases. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  pohits  have  been  addies-sed 
to  those  components  of  the  LaRue,  Moore  and 
Schafer  analysis  most  critical  in  shaping  Rob- 
ert R.  Nathan's  economic  price  conclusions. 
Invested  cat>ital  to  be  recovered  profitably, 
the  revenues  attributable  to  sale  of  oil,  the 
volume  of  crude  oil  on  which  costs  and  prof- 
Its  are  to  be  made,  and  the  rate  of  return 
at  which  profitabUlty  should  be  set — each  of 
these  elements  could  under  differing  but  rea- 
sonable assumptions  result  In  an  "economic 
price"  estimate  far  closer  to  historical  prices 
than  to  Nathan's  conclusion.  A  complete  as- 
sessment of  their  effect  could  require  a  vir- 
tual duplication  of  the  LaRue,  Moore  and 
Schafer  exercise  with  differenc  and  more  ap- 
propriate assumptions. 

THE  USErULNE.SS  OF  HISTORICAL  COST  ANALYSIS 
TO    DETERMINE    FUTURE    PRICES 

There  would  seem  little  purpose  In  such 
duplication.  For,  even  If  aU  the  Inappropriate 
assumptions  Identified  In  this  memorandum 
were  modified,  we  would  have  to  question  the 
whole  logic  of  the  LaRue,  Moore  and  Schafer 
model  and  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  put 
by  Mr.  Nathan.  Over  the  long  term,  the  rate 
of  return  on  Investments  In  crude  tM  pro- 
ducing faculties  Is  not  determined  by  the 
price  of  crude  oU. 

Whatever  is  the  price  of  oil,  firms  will  in- 
vest in  those  prospects  (and  only  those  pros- 


pects) which  promise  as  good  or  better  prof- 
Its  than  are  available  from  alternative  In- 
vestment opportunities.  Abnormally  high 
profits  expected  from  exceptionally  favorable 
prospects  will  tend  to  be  appropriated  by 
landowners  (Including  the  federal  govern- 
ment) Iti  the  form  of  leasehold  charges,  so 
that  oil  producers  will  tend  to  be  left  with 
about  the  same  average  rate  of  return  on 
their  Investment  as  Is  experienced  by  other 
Industries.  The  price  of  crude  oil,  therefore, 
determines  not  the  rate  of  return  but  the 
amount  of  exploration  and  ultimately  of 
production  that  will  take  place  In  the  course 
of  earning  a  return  competitive  with  other 
kinds  of  business." 

Unless  we  know  how  much  oil  Is  likely  to 
be  discovered  and  ultimately  recovered  at 
each  level  of  costs  per  barrel,  and  couple  this 
schedule  with  a  statement  of  how  much  crude 
oU  we  want  (at  any  given  price),  we  cannot 
meaningfully  specify  the  necessary  "eco- 
nomic price"  for  crude  oU. 

Because  the  LaRue.  Moore  and  Sohafrr 
model  does  not  address  itself  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  volume  of  oil  that  can  be 
discovered  and  produced  at  different  levels 
of  cost,  it  would  have  nothing  useful  to  say 
about  the  proper  or  desirable  level  of  crude 
oil  prices  even  if  It  were  purged  of  its  eco- 
nomic and  accounting  fallacies. 

The  Nathan  testimony  does  not  tell  us  how 
much  domestic  oU  would  be  discovered  and 
produced  at  $12.75  per  barrel.  Taken  at  face 
vahie,  however,  his  analysis  is  terribly  pessi- 
mistic. Cost  outlays  of  almost  thirteen  dol- 
lars per  barrel  are  credited  with  1974  reserve 
additions  which  were  far  less  than  sufficient 
to  maintain  current  production,  much  less 
to  meet  future  growth  or  reduce  Imports. 

Even  if  we  had  confidence  that  Nathan's 
1974  "economic  price"  were  accurate,  and 
that  the  same  outlays  would  produce  the 
same  results  In  1975  as  they  did  In  1974.  we 
stUl  would  not  know  the  proper  price  for 
crude  oil.  Thirteen  dollars  per  barrel  may  be 
the  "cost"  of  so  many  million  barrels  per  day. 
but  that  may  not  be  as  much  oU  as  we  would 
like.  But  how  much  more  oil  would  $15  or 
$30  per  barrel  elicit?  We  do  know  that  still 
higher  prices  would  have  bid  up  the  value 
of  leases  and  factors  of  production  whose 
supply  Is  not  readUy  Increased.  By  doing 
so,  higher  oil  prices  would  by  themselves 
fiu-ther  increase  the  "economic  price"  as  de- 
fined by  Nathan.  We  also  know  that  such 
prices  would  create  Immense  windfalls  for 
some  producers  and  have  serious  Inflationary 
and  contractionary  effects  on  the  general 
economy.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  still 
cannot  predict  with  much  confidence  the 
effect  of  higher  prices  on  oil  discoveries  and 
the  Nathan  analysis  does  not  advance  us 
along  the  path  to  such  predictions. 

It  Is  very  likely  that  $13  crude  oU  wUl  not 
make  the  United  States  self-sufficient,  or 
even  75  percent  self-sufficient  In  petroleum 
by  1985.  But  how  much  less  self-sufficient 
would  we  be  If  the  price  of  "new"  oil  were 
reduced  to  $10,  or  $8,  or  even  less?  Again, 
the  Nathan  analysis  Is  silent.  It  Is  not  im- 
plausible that  the  loss  of  production  would 
In  fact  be  negligible  compared  to  the  savings 
to  consumers. 

Several  earlier  studies  attempted  to  meas- 
ure the  historical  responses  of  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  production  to  price  fluctua- 
tions In  the  range  between  $1.50  to  $4.00  per 
barrel  which  encompassed  the  prices  that 
prevailed  between  World  War  U  and  the 
Arab  embargo.  The.se  analyses  cannot,  how- 
ever, easily  be  extraptolated  to  prices  far  out- 
side of  these  limits.  The  responsiveness  of  oU 
production  to  price  changes  above  (say)  $6 
per  barrel  may  Indeed  be  substantial,  and  it 
may  not. 

It  is  difficult  to  Ignore  the  fact,  however, 
that  Industry  groups  Uke  the  NPC  and  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica (IPAA)  were  only  two  or  three  years  ago 
telling  us  that  $4.00  or  $5.00  per  barrel  would 
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result  in  ail  acceptable  degree  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. WlMt  baa  reaUy  happened  In  the  In- 
tervening period?  Inflation  alone  could  be 
expected  to  raise  these  figures  only  into  the 
•5.50  to  tTjOQ  range.  Within  the  range  of 
plauslUe  prices  (say  47  to  •15).  it  Is  not 
clear  wliether  discoveries  are  more  senslUve 
to  actual  prices  themaelve*  or  to  other  vari- 
ables such  as  OCS  leasing  policy,  the  general 
economic  and  investment  climate,  sheer 
luck,  or  the  stabUity  of  industry  expecU- 
tions  regarding  prices  (and  taxes). 

Mr.  Natiian  in  his  Interior  Committee 
teiUmony  baa  argued  that  crude  oU  prices 
prevailing  irom  the  early  1960s  up  to  the 
cartel's  price  hikes  were  insufficient  to  signal 
private  oU  firma  into  the  domestic  explora- 
tion and  development  activity  necessary  to 
maintain  domestic  reserves  at  the  leveU 
which  we  would  have  (retrospectively) 
«Uemed  desirable.  While  respectable  opinion 
agrees  with  thta  point  a  boat  of  other  factors 
Influenced  the  evolntion  ot  the  domet^tle  oU 
supply  sUuatlon  during  this  period  For  ex- 
ample: 

Substantial  oU  Industry  exploration  and 
development  acUvlty  took  place  overseas. 
with  the  aim  of  exirioiting  the  lowest  cost 
pcoapects.  This  acUvity  received  substantial 
government  encouragement,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  generoiis  tax  incentives!  The 
prospects  developed  were  dominated  by  au- 
pwr-giant  oU  fields  in  foreign  countries  and 
this  fact  contributed  substantuily  to  an  in- 
creased  American  dependence  on  theae 
sources  oC  sui^ly. 

LeMlng  en  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
proceeded  at  a  snaUa  pace  both  because  of 
»  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  maximue  lease  bonus  revenue  per 
acre  and  because  of  opposition  from  some 
coastal  states  and  onshore  producer  interests 
State  prorauonlng.  assisted  by  th«S|Un- 
datory  OU  Import  Program.  stabUlzerfWtes 
(albeit  at  levels  above  the  then  current  world 
BJMket  prices)  and  obscured  the  signals  of 
declining  domesUc  cU  avaUablllty  nntU 
TMas  and  Louisiana  fields  reached  nearly 
lOO  percent  of  their  effective  producing 
capacity  in  1972-1973.  "  ""S 

The  VS.  regulatory  system  left  domestic 
producers,  consumers  and  the  government 
alike  unaware  of  growing  deficiency  in  do- 

f?'fJ5,'^P'y  """"^  "  "^^^  «Pot  shortages 
in  1973  and  more  imporUnUy  left  the  UJS 
vulnerable  as  it  had  never  been  before  to  the 
cutofl  of  Arab  oil. 

These  observations  tell  us  part  of  the 
»t<>ry  that  led  to  the  current  oil  supply  prob- 
lems  of  the  UJS..  but  neither  theY  nor  the 
•ccountlng  exercise  carried  out  by  LaRue 
S^^  «»f  Schafer  and  inten)reted  for  ui 
by  Si:.  Nathan,  offers  a  concrete  program  for 
the  future.  •-  -»• 

We  are  left,  that  U.  where  we  were  before : 
Jlth  an  lamerataadlng  that  elements  in 
FMcral  estfgy  prtley— including  prices  im- 
port  viotM.  tax  treatment,  envlronmeutal 
J^atton.  and  leasing  procedures-all  con- 
trtbuted  to  the  creaoon  of  our  immediate 
oil  problem,  but  with  no  clear  guide  to  the 
equitable  and  efficient  correcUon  oi  these 
PMt  mistakes. 

FOOTNOTES 

♦J-*^*l*ff  ®"  '^**'  eethnates  based  upon  hts- 
^^^J^  7^  '*****■  Associates  Report. 
f3^  f^^r^  Petroleum  and  Katural  Gas 
mmi  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  in  the 
J^?^  ^^'^  "^  Petroleum  and  Natural 
P«  <^«^ln«t«>n:  VA  Oofernment  Print- 
ing  oace.  1S70)   shows  estimated  "current 

*k  ^fL^^  ^  'current  cost*  <was)  meant 
the  cost  ^ilch  may  reasonably  be  antJei- 
pated  in  the  near-term  future  In  the  ab- 
sence of  slgnlflcant  changes  in  discovery  rates 
*'"•**•'  tactOTM  InfhienclDg  unit  costs.  Ttie 
•aKBe*  of  the  measurement  of  currwit  c»t 
te  to  estimate  two  categories  of  costs— tbew 
«   (1>   flndlBg  and   (2)    producing  the  re- 


serves." The  cost  estimates  for  oU  reservoirs 
are  shown  below: 
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S**"* »l.»l.35 
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T««»l l.U'LSg 


{1.19 
.91 

2.20 


11.01 
.84 

1.85 


These  figures  include  lease  acquisition  ex- 
quisition  expenses  and  dry  hole  costs  but 
do  not  include  a  return  to  capital,  royalties 
or  Income  tax.  The  study  used  a  discounted 
cash  flow  (DCF)  model  to  determine  the 
overall  rate  of  return  from  crude  oil  at  the 
prices  prevailing  at  the  Ume.  Investment  In 
oil  reservoha  earned  a  DCP  rate  of  return  (on 
total  investment)  of  8.0  to  6.4  percent,  and 
a  return  to  book  capital  of  7JI  to  11.9  percent 
tsee  fotnotes  4  and  5  for  a  discussion  of  com- 
petitive rates  of  return). 

In  1970  the  Bureau  of  Mines  analyzed  sev- 
en fields  .^elected  at  random  in  me  Gulf  of 
Sfexico  by  the  DCP  method.  The  total  cost 
oJ  cnide  oil,  excluding  dry  hole  costs  other 
than  on  the  particular  lease  block,  and  prof- 
its, but  including  lease  bonufles,  royalties  and 
income  taxes,  ranged  from  $1.45  per  barrel 
to  «a.56.  Profit  per  barrel  based  upon  pre- 
vailing prices  (1970)  ranged  from  .32  cents 
to  »1.31.  for  a  DCP  rate  of  return  varying 
from  1.1  percent  to  195  percent.  (Bureau 
of  Mines  Information  Circular  No  a657 
1*72).  ' 

-Recent  estimates  of  the   •economic  price  ' 
or  cost  of  new  crude  oil. 

Judgments  regarding  oil  prices  in  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  CouncU's  (NPC'a)  Energy 
Outlook  study,  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tiation's  (PKA-3)  Project  Independence  Re- 
port and  the  Massachusetts  InsUtute  of 
Technotogy-s  (MJ.T.'s)  Economic  EvaluaUon 
of  Project  Independence  are  all  based  upon 
a  balance  sheet  type  approaches  similar  in 
one  key  regard  to  that  of  LaEue.  Shafer  and 
Moore.  Neither  the  NPC  nor  FEA  model 
uses  an  economic  model  that  takes  account 
of  the  fact  that  costs  per  barrel  (both  Incre- 
mental and  average)  would  In  fact  vary 
greatly,  depending  upon  the  levels  of  pro- 
duction. Both  aproaches  project  an  average 
cost  of  crude  oU  per  barrel  for  a  particular 
assumed  level  of  production.  The  FEA  and 
iDT  reports  start  from  such  a  single  point, 
balance  sheet-type  estimate  of  average  prices, 
and  adjust  it  with  a  price  elasticity  of  sup- 
ply coefficient  (the  ratio  between  the  per- 
centage change  in  output  amt  the  percent- 
age change  In  price)  fn  order  to  project  the 
daily  rate  of  production  at  different  price 
levels. 

The  NPC,  PEA  and  MTT  prices  purporte«ny 
refer  to  the  average  cost  of  all  future  produc- 
tion from  both  present  and  fntirre  reserves  as 
seen  from  a  given  future  prodiHrtfon  year. 
The  Nathan  figures,  on  the  contrary,  refer 
to  an  production  from  reservoirs  discovered 
in  each  partlciUar  year  In  the  recent  p«»t. 
as  seen  from  that  year.  None  of  these  con- 
cepts is  necessarUy  equivalent  either  to  the 
price  industry  must  receive  today,  or  to 
the  price  industry  must  expect  to  receive 
m  some  future  year  to  assume  a  specified 
level  of  production  in  that  year. 

Nations  concept  of  "economic  price"  pur- 
portedly refers  to  a  cost  for  discovery  and 
producing  new  reserves  actually  added  In  a 
particular  year,  and  not  necessarily  to  the 
cost  for  the  reserves  we  would  have  desired 
to  have  added  and  produced.  In  order  to 
compare  his  estimates  with  those  In  other 
sttjdies  that  posit  different  levels  of  protfoc- 
tion,  the  prices  which  are  In  principle  most 
comparaMe  to  RatfaaifB  are  those  tlwt  re- 
sult in  the  similar  levels  of  productkm  to 
those  which  actually  occurred  (In  1974  for 
example). 


In  FCA's  "business  as  usual"   (BAU)   sce- 
nario. $7  per  barrel    (in   1973  dollars)    is  a 
"minimum    acceptable    price"    that    would 
result   in   production    increases  for   domes- 
tic petroleum  liquids  of  S  and   10  percent 
over    1974,    In    1980    and    1986    respectively. 
In     the     "accelerated     development"     sce- 
nario     (where     the     critical     changes     are 
expanded     leasing,     authority     to     develop 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  and  deregu- 
lation of  new  natural  gas),  the  "minimum 
acceptable  price"  neceosary  to  maintain  ciu-- 
rent  production  is  less  than  $4  per  barrel 
(ill  1973  dollars) !  Pour  dollars  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  proJecUon.  generate  an  increase 
in  production   over   1974  of  6  and   13  per- 
cent In  1980  and  1985  respectively.  (Project 
Independence  Report,  November  1974.  p.  81) 
PKAs  1980  and  198S  production  es'tlniates 
(11.1  to  11.9  million  barrels  per  day)  of  ^4 
and  »7  per  iMurrel  are  not  likely  to  be  re- 
garded  as   an   acceptable  degree  of   energy 
self-suihciency.  On  that  basis,  the  deslraWe 
price  level  is  of  course  higher  than  $4  or  $7 
But  a  strict  reading  of  the  LaRue,  Moore 
and  Schafer  analysis  does  not  show  a  claim 
that  $12.73   (In  1974  dollars,  we  assume)   is 
the  proper  price  for  crude  oU,  but  that  it 
was  the  "economic  price"  (cost)  of  the  dlb- 
coverles    actually    made    in    1974.    (Nathan 
however,  attempts  to  convey  this  inference  ) 
Because  these  additions  were  deariy  insuffi- 
cient   to    replace    1974    consumption,    the 
study's  figures   imply   that   any  desired  in- 
crease  In  discoveries  would  require  an  even 
higher  price  than  »12.73  over  the  life  of  any 
new  crude  oU  reserves  added  In  the  future 
The  NPC  in  ita  1973  study  of  oil  avail- 
abiUty  (reflecting  work  begun  In  1971)  gave 
the  price  figures  In  the  left  column  of  the 
foUowlng  Uhle.  The  figures  in  the  right  col- 
umn show  the  NPC  estimates,   upda.ted   to 
current  prices  by  use  of  the  GNP  deflator 
(The  years  after  1975  are  in  constant  1975 
doUars.) 

Unit    rerenue   required 

(1970  {current 
,„,  dollars)  dollars} 
J"i •^-^a         »3.37 

'a      —     ^-^"^  3.85 

\olt 3*3  ■*  39 

]^- 3.85  5.14 

1980 4  9Q  g  5Q 

1985 6.89  9.42 


The  NPC  "required  price"  figures  are  for  all 
oil,  and  are  therefore  a  weighted  average 
of  "old"  and  "new"  oU.  rather  than  oU  from 
reserves  discovered  only  In  the  particular 
year  (as  In  the  case  of  Nathan's  study) .  They 
can.  however,  be  further  adjusted  to  separate 
out  a  "required  price"  for  new  oU.  which 
would  be  comparable  to  the  Nathan  figure. 
Assuming  that  the  price  of  "old"  oU  Includ- 
ing "old"  stripper  well  oil  and  presenUy  "re- 
leased"  oil  ftom  old  wells,  were  frozen  at 
$5.25  that  the  production  of  old  oU  declined 
at  10  percent  per  year,  and  that  total  pro- 
duction remained  unchanged  over  time,  the 
required  price  for  new  oil  would  have  been 
leas  than  $5.25  per  barrel  In  current  prices 
for  each  year  through  1975;  for  1980  It  would 
be  $8.14  per  barrel,  and  for  1985,  $10.81  (both 
In  1975  dollars) . 

MI.T.'s  report  (Energy  Self -Sufficiency: 
Ar  Economic  Evaluation,  May  1974)  Implies 
that  the  cost  of  "new"  oil  to  matataln  the 
volumes  that  have  actualTy  been  produced 
In  recent  years  Is  In  the  vicinity  of  $7.00  per 
barrel  (1974  donars).  That  i»lce,  according 
to  the  Brickson-^ann  model,  would  resxilt 
In  1980  crude  oil  production  ot  8.4  million 
barrels  per  day;  an  MIT  natural  gas  supply 
model  predicts  a.l  million  barrels  per  day 
or  natural  gas  liquids  at  thta  price,  for  a 
total  of  10.5  minion  barrels  per  day— Jtiet 
about  the  1974  average  for  domestic  produc- 
tion. Heie  again,  "only-  10.5  m«Mon  barrels 
per  day  of  domestic  production  would  gen- 
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erally  be  regarded  as  Inadequate  because  It 
Implies  a  continuing  growth  of  oil  imports. 
The  MIT  report  suggests  that,  for  total 
energy  self-sufficiency,  however,  ".  .  .  the 
price  needed  to  bring  in  13  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1980  .  .  .  must  be  far  higher  than 
the  $C.64  estimated  by  the  NPC.  We  might 
suppose  that  to  double  the  1972-73  per- 
formance (In  terms  of  reserve  additions) 
would  require  tripling  the  price  ...  to 
$12.90  hi  1973  dollars."  (emphasis  added). 
The  similarity  here  to  the  Nathan  figure  Is 
purely  coincidental — because  the  MTT  study 
implies  that  $12.90  per  barrel  will  result  In 
the  future  In  twice  the  discoveries  which 
that  price,  according  to  Nathan,  would  have 
supported  In  1974.  The  point  of  the  fore- 
going is  not  that  the  projections  of  FEA, 
NPC  or  MIT  are  correct,  or  even  better  than 
Nathan's,  but  to  Illustrate  the  substantial 
divergence  of  his  numbers  over  those  re- 
cently produced  by  other  authorities,  given 
similar  assumptions  about  the  level  of  pro- 
duction. 

'  Real  or  Nominal  Rates  of  Retiuru. 

Nathan's  study  did  not  explicitly  designate 
this  rate  either  as  a  "real"  rate  of  retiun — 
I.e.,  one  that  removes  the  overstatement  of 
Inflation — or  simply  a  nominal  one  expressed 
in  current  dollars.  If  it  U  supposed  to  be  a 
"real"  return.  Its  profitability  target  would 
be  all  the  more  excessive.  Fifteen  percent 
per  anniun  Is  about  five  times  the  real  re- 
turn on  secure  Investments  such  as  mort- 
gaged property  and  the  AAA  debentures  by 
which  major  oil  firms  themselves  borrow 
money.  Yet  If  It  Is  to  be  merely  a  nominal 
return  it  makes  no  sense  to  compare  the 
model's  "economic  price"  to  the  then  pre- 
vailing crude  oil  price — Investors  would  ex- 
pect this  latter  price  to  rise  with  Inflation. 
a.ssurhig  them  of  the  required  nominal  rate 
of  return,  and  cancelling  the  whole  logic  of 
Nathan's  approach. 

'  Rate  of  Return  Standards. 

The  table  below  shows  some  rate  of  re- 
turn hidlcators  for  all  U.S.  manufacturing 
industry.  None  of  these  book  rate  of  return 
concepts  corresponds  exactly  to  a  DCP  rate 
of  return;  for  relatively  capital-intensive  in- 
dustries, and  in  inflationary  periods  gener- 
ally book  rates  of  return  will  tend  to  exceed 
DCP  rates  of  return.  (In  the  Foster  Asso- 
ciates study  cited  previously,  book  rates  of 
return  exceeded  DCF  rates  of  return  by  2.2 
to  5.5  percentage  points.)  The  Implication 
Is  that  the  DCP  rate  of  return  reqvilred  by 
the  petroleum  Industry  to  be  competitive  In 
capital  markets  would  be  substantially  less 
than  those  shown  In  the  table. 


Return  before  taxes 

Income 

as 

percent- 

Relur 

1  after 

age 

taxes— 

income    ■ 

of 

stock- 

ToUl 

as  percentage  of 
stocklM>lder  equity 

Total 

return 

return 
on 

equity 
(FTC 

on 

Fortune 

total 

FTC 

500 

total 

mean) 

ISMtS* 

mean 

median 

assets' 

1966  . 

22.4 

7.5 

13.4 

12.7 

5.5 

1967 

19.3 

7.1 

11.7 

11.3 

5  5 

1968... 

20.8 

7.5 

12.0 

11.7 

5.5 

1969 

20.0 

7.9 

11.4 

11.3 

6  1 

1970... 

15.6 

7.6 

9.3 

9.5 

6  1 

1971... 

16.4 

6.9 

9.7 

9.1 

5  3 

1972.... 

18.4 

7.7 

10.6 

10.3 

5  4 

1973.   . 

21.7 

9.4 

12.8 

12.4 

7.2 

1974  ... 

'24.7 

11.4 

•  15.5 

13.6 
11.3 

9.2 

Average ' 

19.9 

8.1 

11.8 

6.2 

(Income  after  taxes.  Fortone  500,  times  (income  before 
taxes  divided  by  income  after  taxes,  FTC)  plus  (net  indebtedness 
^Oltune  500  times  ttie  prime  commercial  rate))  divided  by 
total  assets.  Fortune  500. 

•  (Income  after  taxes,  plus  (net  indebtedness,  times  the  prime 
!  jnimercial  rate))  divided  by  total  assets,  all  (rum  Foitune  500. 
Ut  3  Quaiters. 
'  Fiom  Reometric  mean  of  (1-f-r). 
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Even  with  this  qualification,  none  of  these 
rate  of  return  meastues  is  uniquely  appro- 
priate to  the  kind  of  balance  sheet  analysis 
used  by  LaRue.  Moore  and  Schafer.  The  most 
nearly  appropriate  concept  and  the  one  most 
useful  In  evaltiating  the  profitability  of  in- 
vestments within  a  firm  is  probably  total 
pretax  returns  against  total  assets,  while  the 
outside  Investor  is  Interested  In  after  tax 
returns  to  stockholder  eqtilty.  The  average 
1966-1974  figures  for  the  two  measures  In 
U.S.  manufacturing  were  8.1  percent  and 
11.3-11.8  percent  respectively  (depending 
upon  the  source).  LaRue,  Moore  and 
Schafer's  standard  of  15  percent,  however. 
Is  for  after  tax  total  returns  (prc^ts  and  In- 
terest) against  total  assets.  This  figure  In 
1966-74  averaged  only  6.2  percent  for  all 
U.S.  manufacturing.  (Even  this  figure  con- 
tains an  upward  bias,  becaiise  we  were  not 
able  to  measure  the  cost  of  debt  directly. 
Using  the  current  prime  rate  as  a  proxy  for 
the  cost  of  borrowed  capital,  as  we  did  here, 
exaggerates  this  cost  In  a  period  of  rising 
Interest  rates. ) 

^  Comparison  of  Rate  of  Return  In  Petrol- 
eum and  Other  Indtistrles. 

The  average  after-tax  rate  of  return  on 
stockholders'  equity  of  the  "petroleum  re- 
fining sector  of  the  Fortime  500  (which  con- 
tains the  major  integrated  oil  companies  in- 
cluding their  producing  operations)  was  al- 
most Identical  with  that  for  the  500  as  a 
whole  (11.4  and  11.3  percent  respectively). 
The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for 
individual  years : 

Median  rate  of  return  oti  stockholder  s 
equity 

(')  (-) 

1965 10.4         13.6 

1966 12.3         12.4 

1967 11.2         10.3 

1968  --- - -   11.8  9.1 

1969   — 10.6  9.5 

1970 10.3         11.3 

1971    9.0         11.7 

1972    9.4         11.3 

1973 13.4         12.7 

1974    - 16.8         11.8 

Average* 11.4        11.8 

From  geometric  mean  of  (1  f  r) 
Petroleum  refining. 
■  All  manufacturing. 

The  1974  Fortune  500  contained  29  oil 
companies.  According  to  the  1973  Annual 
Survey  of  Oil  and  Gas  (U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census)  the  top 
25  companies  (in  terms  of  oil  and  gas  lease 
revenues)  made  42  percent  of  the  total  UJS. 
expenditures  on  exploratory  dry  holes.  65 
jjcrcent  of  total  exploration  expenditvtres.  62 
percent  of  development  expenditures,  and 
produced  78  percent  of  the  crude  petroleum 
and  condensate. 

*  "Coats"  are  Determiaed  by  Industry  Ex- 
pectations in  Certain  Models. 

The  circular  logic  of  balance-sheet-type 
cost  analyses  like  that  of  the  NPC  or  LaRue, 
Moore  and  Schafer,  has  a  curious  Implica- 
tion: to  the  extent  that  such  an  analysis  cor- 
rectly specifies  (1)  the  timing  and  cost  of 
past  reserve  additions  (or  the  probability  of 
future  exploratory  success)  and  (2)  the  ex- 
pected rate  of  return  necessary  to  justify  In- 
vestment, they  will  produce  an  "economic 
price"  just  about  equal  to  the  price  in- 
dustry expects  to  prevail.  This  is  because  the 
Industry  will  undertake  only  those  explora- 
tion ventures  that  look  profitable  at  the  ex- 
pected price — and  moreover,  will  bid  up 
prlce-lnelastlc  elements  of  costs  (including 
lease  bonuses  and,  recently,  rig-time  and  cer- 
tain drilling  supplies)  to  a  level  that  tends 
to  absorb  any  expected  "excess  "  profits  above 
a  competitive  rate  of  return. 

Because  of  tinforseen  developments 
(OPEC's  price  Increases,  changes  In  regula- 
tory  policies,   etc.,   exceptional   exploratory 


luck,  etc.) ,  price  expectations  and  cost  reali- 
ties will  diverge  one  direction  or  another  in 
Individual  years.  But  on  the  whole,  the  cost 
or  "economic  price"  projections  of  such 
analyses  as  the  NPC  or  Nathan  should  tend 
to  track  Industry  price  expectations  rather 
closely.  That  feet  that  the  Nathan  analysis 
consistently  results  In  "economic  prices" 
higher  than  those  that  were  anticipated  by 
the  Industry  (as  well  as  higher  than  current 
prices)  actually  Indicates  more  about  the  up- 
ward bias  of  its  assumptions  than  it  does 
about  the  approprlHteness  of  the  prices  that 
actually  prevailed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Glenn  >  has  given  to  the  Senate  an 
excellent  summaiT  of  the  major  provl- 
sion-s  of  the  bill,  and  I  will  not  reiterat? 
those. 

IHK    ISSUE   OF   PrntOLETJM   prichcc 

The  energy  policy  issue  now  before 
the  Congress  Is  very  clear:  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  who  controls  the  price  and  sup- 
ply of  energy  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  that,  the  health  and  future  of  our 
economy.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  4035  deals 
dii-ectly  with  that  question. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks  we  have  seen 
a  graphic  example  of  what  happens  when 
the  oversight  of  the  oil  industry  is  left 
to  the  Ford  administration.  Throughout 
the  spring  gasoline  supplies  dropped,  and 
just  before  the  July  4  weekend,  gaso- 
line prices  were  sharply  and  nearly 
simultaneously  Increased.  The  result  was 
a  classic  consumer  rip-off  at  the  gasoline 
pump. 

This  ought  to  be  an  object  lesson  for 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  prime  example  of  the  energy  fu- 
ture which  the  Ford  administration  and 
the  oil  companies  have  planned  for  as. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  the  explicit  policy 
of  the  Ford  administration  to  remove — 
as  soon  as  it  can — all  effective  Federal 
control  frwn  the  oil  industry  and  from 
energy  prices.  The  Congress  Is  the  only 
obstacle  to  this  plan,  and  the  confronta- 
tion is  set  for  this  month. 

THE   FBBSmENT'S   "COUFROmSX" 

On  Monday  the  President  announced 
he  will  offer  a  30-month  plan  for  decon- 
trol of  oil  prices  later  this  week.  This 
"offer"  was  accompanied  by  a  threat  of 
immediate  and  total  price  decontrol  on 
August  31  unless  the  Congress  caves  in 
and  accepts  his  so-called  "compromise." 

This  "choice"  is  no  choice  at  all.  The 
President's  "compromise"  is  not  a  com- 
promise at  all. 

In  January  the  President  presented  a 
ruinous  policy  of  immediate  price  de- 
control. In  April  he  proposed  a  phased 
2-year  price  decontrol  policy.  Now  he 
has  proposed  a  2»2-year  decontrol  policy. 

The  basic  policy,  however,  has  not 
changed.  The  substance  Is  the  same. 
The  Impact  on  the  consumer  is  the 
same.  All  that  has  changed  is  the  timing. 

Someone  should  inform  the  President 
that  the  debate  over  his  policy  of  price 
decontrol  has  nothing  to  do  with  "tim- 
ing." 

What  is  at  Issue  here  Is  the  substance 
and  content  of  the  policy,  not  Its  timing. 
Is  it  a  wise  policy?  Does  It  make  any 
sense?  Whom  will  it  benefit?  Whom  will 
It  hurt?  Will  It  save  energy?  Will  It  lead 
to  Increased  production  and  at  what  cost? 

These  are  the  Lssues.  This  is  where  tiie 
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attention  of  the  Congress  lias  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  focused.  And  passage 
of  HH.  4035.  Mr.  President,  will  assure 
that  the  Congress  can  perform  its  con- 
stitutional role  in  resolving  these  critical 
questions  on  a  sound  and  equitable  basis. 

The  line  which  the  Ford  administra- 
tion has  been  handing  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  is  false.  This 
line  has  been  given  credence  only  because 
it  has  been  repeated  so  often. 

There  is  no  resison  to  accept  total  and 
absolute  price  decontrol  of  the  energy 
Industry — immediate  decontrol,  decon- 
trol over  2  years  or  decontrol  over  3 
years.  None  of  these  proposals  will  sig- 
nificantly: 

Increase  domestic  oil  supplies; 

Reduce  oil  imports;  or 

Reduce  gasoline  requirements. 

All  of  these  proposals  will,  however, 
substantially: 

Increase  gasoline  prices ; 

Increase  electric  utility  bills : 

Increase  inflation  and  unemployment; 
and 

Further  enrich  a  handful  of  major  oil 
companies  whose  profits  are  already  far 
In  excess  of  their  ability  to  invest  In  do- 
mestic production. 

According  to  the  President,  his  pro- 
posal Is  a  reasonable  compromise.  Rea- 
sonable for  whom?  A  compromise  in 
what  sense? 

It  is  not  reasonable  for  Ameilcan  con- 
sumers who  will  pay  billions  more  for  en- 


ergy each  year.  It  is  not  reasonable  for 
the  unemployed,  small  businessmen  and 
others  whose  well-being  depends  on  a 
sharp  upturn  In  the  economy.  Nor  is  it  a 
compromise  with  those  in  Congress  who 
for  months  have  imderstood  that  our 
energy  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  sim- 
ple reliance  on  the  price  mechanism,  but 
instead  demands  the  kind  of  far-reach- 
ing legislation  this  administration  con- 
tinues to  thwart:  mandatory  conserva- 
tion and  automobile  efficiency  standards, 
and  programs  to  mobilize  domestic  en- 
ergy production  which  are  consistent 
witli  national  environmental  goals. 

PREREQUISITES   FOB   TRUE   COMPROMISE 

For  6  months,  the  President  has  con- 
fined energy  policy  debate  to  the  ques- 
tion of  price.  His  decontrol  proposal — 
far  from  being  a  compromise — indicates 
continued  intransigence  on  the  issue  of 
formulating  a  rational  and  acceptable 
national  energy  policy  which  will  not 
Jeopardize  economic  growtli  and  price 
stability. 

There  is  a  need  for  rational  debate  and 
for  compromise  on  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult issues  of  national  energy  policy.  But 
the  parameters  of  the  debate  and  the 
compromise  have  to  embrace  more  than 
the  simplistic  "ration  by  price"  proposals 
advanced  by  the  Ford  administration. 
Adoption  of  H.R.  4035.  Mr.  President, 
will  facilitate  the  kind  of  debate  neces- 
sary for  true  compromise. 


The  subject  of  debate  must  Include 
realistic  alternatives  to  the  Ford  admin- 
istration's policy  of  massive  price  in- 
creases for  the  consumer  and  massive 
profits  for  the  oil  industry. 

There  are  many  reasonable,  realistic 
and  responsible  alternatives  to  the  inept 
and  irresponsible  policy  the  Ford  admin- 
istration has  advanced. 

Congress  has  acted  on  many  of  these 
measures  and  will  act  on  more  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  status  report  on  congressional 
action  on  major  energy  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  energy  legislation  the  Senate  leader- 
ship has  scheduled  for  action  this  month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  Pres- 
ident Ford  wants  to  demonstrate  good 
faith  and  some  degree  of  concern  for  the 
economy  and  the  consimier  he  should 
sign  H.R.  4035,  the  Petroleum  Pricing 
Review  Act. 

This  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
process  of  national  debate  and  dialogue 
between  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  a  broad  range  of  energy  po- 
licy options. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


I  EXHIBIT  1 

SELECTEi)  ENERGY  RELATED  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  94TH  CONG. 


Coal  and  task  bin  number,  title 


House  report,  date 


L  REDUCE  DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  OIL 


H.R.  1767— Suspend  President's  auttiofity  to    94-1,  Jan.  30,  1975  (referred  by  Ways 

impose  oil  import  lees  for  90  days.  and  Means  Mar.  11, 1J75). 

S  J.  Res.  12— Prohibit  oil  import  Uriffs,  fees,  .-  T 


House  date  passed 


Feb.  6, 1975.. 


Senate  report,  date 

94-11  Feb.  19, 1975 

On  calendar  Feb.  20, 197S. 


Senate  date  passed 


Feb.  19, 1975. 


Public  Law  date 
signed 


Vetoed  Mai.  4, 1975. 


June  19, 1975. 


gaotas  fo<  50  days. 
H.R.  e860-Enwgy  Conservation  (H.R.  5005)    94-221,  May  15. 1975 

and   CoavefSMM   Act  (esUMish  oil  import 

Motas  titi*  I). 
H.R.  Res.  505— Rule  for  debate  on  6860 94-255,  June  3, 1975.. 

II.  PROTECT  AGAINST  DISRUPTION  IN  OIL 

IMPORTS 

S.622-Standby  energy  authorities .  Refe-'ed    by    lnta|state    and    Foreign 94-26.  Mar.  5. 1975.      Apr.  10, 1975 

»■»-•«»,         *.--       .        _           wimmerce.  Apr.  id.  18/5,  "^       '                  " 

SJ.  Res.  48-D«feas«  Production  Act  1950 „..      .                          Mar  10  1975  m.,  e  iq7c               »  ...    .      „.  . 

txtMided  until  Dec  31.  1975.  mar.  lu,  is/s Mar.6,1975 Public  Law 94-J, 

"S-JSJir^.'!*.??  9<»««'>'«t'on  and  Oil  Policy  Clean  bill,  inUoduced  May  15.  1975;                                                                                                                           "•*'•  ^•'  '"*• 

u  MiiS^cILffi!*^  ^      ...  reported  June  24, 1975.  • 

H.R.  5919— EstsMishes  national  strategic  petro-  94-156,  Apr.  18. 1975 

iMm  reserve  (military).  - 

H.R.  49-Develop  petroleum  reserves  on  public  94-81— pt.  1,  Mar.  18    1975;  Apr   18 

«■?"**•.„.    ».-  ..  1975,  pt  II;  Apr.  22,  1975,  pt.  III.     ~ 

H- 5«-  416-Rule  for  considering  H.R.  49  and  94-167,  Apr.  22, 1975. ....... . . . . 

S.  677— Establish  national  strategic  petroleum  . 

rewfves. 
S.  1849— Extend  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca-  . 

Hon  Act  to  Mar.  1,1976. 

III.  RESTRAIN  AND  RESHAPE  ENZRGY  DEMAND 
"  llit*o!^5rffilS];ri'^rl:$?o7ar,r  7S   '^^is"''-  "■  "^'^-  "^^  246,  May  22.    M,r.,  21,  1975,  Jun._5,    94  8G,Apr  18,,1975;  C94  161, 


94-260,  Jhim  26, 1975. 
94  220,  June  23, 1975. 


'    «■•#    ti**.*,    JUIIO    J,      J.*  -oo,  «|ll.   lO,    13j 

1975  sustained  June  May  22, 1975. 


Apr.  24,  1975, 
Junell,197g. 


Act  Oncluded  building  conservation  as  title  1 1 1 ,       1975. 

dropped  la  conference  report). 

"  5-JS!iZ^!f9P  C«»*««««ton  and  Oil  Policy  Clean  bill.  Introduced  May  15,  1975: 

u*^ff«"'V.*>.  reported  June  24, 1975. 

ArtrtSwITTR  V)"*        °"^^^^^"''*'"    '^-^^l, May  15, 1975 June  19, 1975 

'  S^^g^lic'y'""'"'*  <""•  "^    'Tji^llTi'^fr'''"'""^''- 9^26.Mar.5.1975 Apr.  10. 1975. 

tiJ^'^^""*'^*^  ^'"'*'"'  "'•""*  .'--•-•--■ 94-134,  May  13. 1975 May  16. 1975. 

^•ftrtimeadSim?^'^'"'  ""'  "«*«""»"<"'    «  7, Feb.  19. 1975 , Feb.  19. 1975 94-5.  Jan.  27.1975 Jan.  29. 1975.. 


Vetoed,  June  24, 1975 


Actamaadadl975. 

S.  852  H.R.  «75  Amtrak  Improvement  Act,    94  119, Mar. 26. 1975 Apr.24  1975  94-65  Aor  9  1975 

supp.fuadaforiicilvaars  1975-77  '        n|ii.«.i»#a 94-03.  npr.  9,  »/» 

H.R.  4481 


Public  Law  94-5, 
Feb.  28, 1975. 

May  13, 1975 Public  Law  94-25, 

May  25. 1975. 
197S 


supp.fuadtforiacalyears  1975-77.  „     „  ,„,^ 

S.  1777-^alional  Petiotaum  and  Natural  Gas                                       .                            *"^  „     •  . 

Conservation  and  Coal  Substitution  Act  1 Neanng  markup 
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Ccal  and  task  bill  number,  title 


House  report,  data 


House  date  passed 


Scnata  report,  date 


III.  RESTRAIN  AND  RESHAPE  DEMAND— Con. 

II  R.  5839  Supplemental  appropiiations  fiscal 
year  1975  (included  $700,000,000  for  railroad 
track  repair,  but  ileleteJ  in  final  t  ill). 

S.  lbl8-r.'otor  Vehicle  Inforination  and  Cost 
Savings  Act. 

S.  349— Truth  in  Energy  Act  of  1975 

S  1883-   Auto  Fuel  Economy  Act  of  1975. 


S.  Res.  52    Energy  conseivation  month 

IV.  INCREASE  DOMESTIC  ENERGY  SUPPLIES 
(INCLUDING  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  AND 
PRICING  ISSUES) 

S.  71  H.R.  25-  Strip  Mining  Cuntrci  and  Recla- 
niation  Act. 

H.R.  7014— Enerjiy  Conservation  and  Oil  Folic/ 
Act  (titles  III  and  IV,  oil  price  deregulation 
and  conversion  to  other  fuels). 
S  6S2-  Natural  Gas  Production  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975. 

S  621— Petroleum  price  increase  limitation  (sets 
ceiling  for  oil  except  "old"  oil  at  Jan.  3,  1975 
puce,  C.  {11-J12  per  barrel). 

S.  622  Standby  energy  authorities  ftitle  I,  in- 
crease ceiling  on  "old"  oil  produced  by 
secondary,  tertiary  recovery  and  title  III, 
conservation  to  other  fuels). 

H.R.  4035  H.  Res.  351  -Provide  congressional 
review  of  Presidential  dt'cisions  removing 
control  on  oil  products 

H.R.  6860— Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion 
Act  (title  IV,  energy  trust  fund). 

H.R.  2166— Tax  Reduction  Act  (includes  increase 
in  investment  tax  credit  including  public 
utilities,  repeal  of  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ance and  changes  in  foreign  tax  credits  from 
foreign  extraction). 

H.  Con  Res.  218-  Istconcurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  fiscal  year  1976:  Natural  resources, 
environment  and  energy  outlays  assumed, 
S1I,600,000,COO. 

S.  994, H.R.  4224--Supplemental  funds  for  im- 
proved nuclear  safety  measures,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commissicn,  J50,20O,0O0. 

H.  Res.  412— Create  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

H.  Res.  427— Funding  tor  study  of  OCS  by  select 
committee. 

S.  521-  Outer  Continental  Shelf  development 

H.  Res.  439— Disapproving  proposed  action  by 
President  to  remove  existing  price  controls 
relating  to  crude  oil. 

S.  834  Amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
to  enable  States  to  use  funds  from  develop- 
ment of  oil  shale  fcr  purposes  other  than 
public  roads  and  schools. 

S.  323— Piolect  fianciiised  dbaleis  in  petroleum 
products. 

H.R.  3774'S.  598 -Authorize  EROA  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1976. 

S.  1716  H.R.  7C01— Nuclear  Regulation  Commis- 
sicn. 1976. 

H.R.  8122-Fiscal  year  1976  appropriations,  public 
works  for  water  and  pcwer  development  and 
energy  research. 

S.  740— National  Energy  Production  Board 

S.  Con.  Res.  13,  H.  Ccn.  Res.  115— Congressional  . 
approval  of  distribution  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  International  AEC. 

S.  Con.  Res.  14,H.  Con.  Res.  116— Congressional  . 
approval  of  distiibution  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  Euratom. 

S.  Con.  Res.  15  H.  Con.  Res.  114— Congressional 
approval  to  extend  on  existing  atomic  energy 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Israel. 


94  141,  Apr.  10, 1975,  C94  23 


Apr.  15,  1975,  June  9, 
1975. 


94  137,  May  11, 1975. 


Public  Law  I 
Senate  date  passed     signed 


May  20,  1975.  Public  U'v  94-32, 

June  11,1975.  June  12, 1975. 


94  155,  May  22, 1975 June  5. 1975. 


.■  94  253,  June  24, 1975.. 
.  94  179,  June  5, 1975... 


Feb.  5, 1975. 


94  45.  Mai  6,1975, C94  189,  fVlay  2, 1975.  Mar.   18,   1975;  May  7,    94  28  (S.  7),  Mar.  5,  1975;  94 

1975;  sustained  June       101,  May  2. 197b. 
10,  1975. 

94-    .June24.1975 


Mar.  12.  1975,  Mar.    Vetoed  May  20, 1975. 
20,   1975,  Mw  5, 
1975. 


Referred  by  Interstate  and  Foieign  Com- 
merce, Apr.  15, 1975, 


94  65,  Mar.  14, 1975 


94-191. June  12, 1975. 

94  32,  Mar.  7, 1975... 

94  26,  Mar.  5. 1975 


Junes.  1975. 


May  1,1975 

Apr  10, 1975   . 


Substituted  S.  621, 
Jane  11, 1975. 


94-221,  May  15, 1975       Junel9,1975 .. 

94  19,  Feb.  25,  1970;  C94  20.  Mar.  26.    Feb.  27,  1975,  Mar.  26,    94  36.  Mar.  17, 1975   . 
197^.  1975. 


4-145,  Apr  Api.  15, 19/5,  94  198,  May    May  1. 1975,  May  14, 1975.  M  113. 
9,1975. 


Mar.  22. 1975,  Mar.     Public  Law  94-12, 
26,  1975.  Mar  29,  1975. 


Mf  y  5, 1975 


94  100,  Mar.  20,  1975. 


Apr.  10,  1975 


94  50,  Mar.  20, 1975. 


Mar.  24, 1975. 


Public  Law  94   100, 
Apr.  25,  1975. 


.  Apr.22,1975. 
S4  231.  May  20, 1975. May  22. 1975. 


Approved.  Interior  Committee,  May  14, 
1975. 


Ready  for  markup.. 
94  85,  Apr.  18,  1975 


-  - 94-120.  May  13, 1975. 

94  294,  June  13. 1975 June  20, 1975 94  104,  June  5, 1975.. 

94-260,  June  4, 1975 1 do 94-174,  June  17,  1975. 

94  319,  June  20,  1975 June24,1975 


Apr.  22, 1J75. 
June  20. 1975. 


Mar.  17. 1975. 
do 

Mar.  11, 1975. 


Neariiig  markup  . 


94-8,  Feb.  U,  1975..  Feb  19, 197S. 
94-9,  Feb.  13. 1975..        Do. 
94  10,  Feb.  13. 1975.        Do. 


ENERGY  MEASURES  SCHEDULED  FOR  SENATE  ACTION  IN  JULY 


1.  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  4035  (S.  621) 

2.  The  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  extension,  S.  1849 

3.  The  Fuel  Efficiency  for  Automobiles  measures,  S.  1883 

4.  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act,  S.  521 

5.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Charles 
Schultze  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  July  14,  1975,  be  printed 
in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


6.  Coal  Leasing  and  Coal  Conversion  Legislation.  S  391 

7.  EROA  Annual  Authoilzation,  S.  598 

8.  The  Energy  Production  Boatd,  S.  740 

9.  Rcregulation  of  Natural  Gas.  S.  692 


A  New  Ou.  Citisis? 
(Testimony  of  Charles  L.  Schultze*  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Monday.  July  14.  1975.) 


•The  vlew.s  presented  in  this  testimony 
are  those  of  the  author  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  ofDcers,  trustees,  or  other  staff 
members  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  Is  difBctilt  to  select  temperate 
language  in  discussing  the  problems  which 
developments  in  oil  pricing  now  pose  for  the 
American  econotny.  Unless  large  scale  fiscal 
and  monetary  measures  are  undertaken  to 
offset  the  effects  on  consumer  purchasing 
power  of  the  changes  In  oil  prices  that  now 
appear  Ukely  to  occur,  a  disastrous  blo«-  viil 
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b«  struck  at  the  economy.  The  gathering 
torcee  of  recovery  from  the  deepest  recession 
in  80  yews  wUl  be  aborted.  The  nation  wUl 
be  condemned  to  many  more  years  of  exceed- 
ingly high  unemployment  and  lowered  liv- 
ing standards.  Yet  I  see  no  signs  of  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  either  the  Administra- 
tion or  the  Congress  to  begin  designing  the 
necessary  fiscal  actions  to  prevent  these  con- 
sequences. 

If  anyone  came  before  the  Congress  and 
\irged  the  adoption  of  a  tax  Increase  de- 
signed to  siphon  off  some  $2S  to  $45  billion 
a  year  in  consumer  income,  even  the  most 
conservative  and  dedicated  budget-balancer 
would  and  the  proposal  ludicrous.  And  yet 
that  kind  of  drain  on  consumer  purchasing 
power  is  exactly  what  is  threatened  by  the 
developing  pattern  of  oil  price  increases  that 
I  shall  outline  in  a  moment. 

The  recession  which  thu  nation,  and  the 
rest  of  the  industrial  world,  la  now  suffer- 
ing was  partly  caused  by  last  year's  oU  price 
increases.  The  sudden  runup  in  oil  prices 
drained  some  »35  bUllon  in  purchasing  pow- 
er from  American  consumers.  As  a  conse- 
quence they  had  that  much  less  to  spend  on 
buying  other  goods  and  servlcee.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this   "oU   excise  tax"   went  prin- 
cipally   to    two    groups    of    recipients— the 
OPEC  countries  and  the  domestic  oU  com- 
panies. While  OPEC  purchases  from  us  and 
investments    by    domestic     oil    companies 
did   increase,   these   increases   were   only   a 
small  fraction  of  the  increased  oU  receipts. 
For  that  reason  Jobs  and  output  lost  in  the 
consumer  goods  industries  were  not  replaced 
by  new  Jobs  and  output  In  industries  pro- 
ducing   goods    for    export    and    investment 
With  hindsight  It  Is  clear  that  early  last 
year,  stimulative  fiscal  and  monetary  meas- 
ures should  have  been  taken  to  restore  the 
purchasing  power  lost  to  the  "oil  excise  tax." 
m  order  to  prevent  its  recessionary  conse- 
quences. My  colleague  Oeorge  Perry  has  re- 
cently estimated  that  failure  to  do  so  was 
responsible    for   perhaps    one-third    of   the 
increased    unemployment    we   have   experi- 
enced in  this  recession— a  matter  of  some 
l!4  miUlon  Jobs. 

History  may  Judge  Ughtly  last  year's  fail- 
*"* — It  was  after  all  a  novel  situation.  But 
it  will  surely  Judge  harshly  a  President  and 
a  Congress  who,  with  benefit  of  Immediately 
past  experience,  make  exactly  the  same  mis- 
take again — at  the  expense  of  one  million  or 
more  unemployed  citizens. 

THK  FUTURE  COURSE  OF  OIL  PRICES 

Between  the  faU  of  1973  and  Januai-y  1976 
Jhe  average  price  of  crude  oil  in  the  United 
States  rose  from  $4  a  barrel  to  about  $9.60 
a  barrel.  As  you  know,  the  domestic  price 
of  oil  is  an  average  of  three  different  prices. 
About  40  percent  is  old  oU  subject  to  control 
.Hnd  seUing  at  $5.25.  Another  40  percent  im- 
ported oil  (both  crude  and  refined)  selling  in 
Janxiary  at  about  $12.60  a  barreL  And  about 
20  percent  is  domestic  new  oil,  exempt  from 
price  controls  and  selling  at  a  price  about  $1 
less  than  Imported  oil. 

In  February  the  President  imposed  a  $1 
lee  on  imported  oil  and  in  June  another  $1 
was  added.  The  price  of  imports  and  the 
price  of  new  oil  are  adjusting  upward  by  the 
.'.motuit  of  those  fees. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  to  de- 
control old  oU  over  a  two  year  period.  Old 
oU  prices  would  move  up  to  equality  with 
new  oU.  With  a  $2  import  fee  on  top  of  the 
Aorld  oil  price,  the  average  price  paid  for 
crude  oU  in  the  United  States  would  rise  to 
about  $13.60  or  $14.00  over  a  two  year  period 
The  law  under  which  the  price  of  old  oU  is 
controUed  expires  on  August  31.  Continued 
control  depends  on  enacting  a  new  law.  The 
President's  demonstrated  ability  to  sustain 
a  veto  probably  gives  him  the  power  to  nego- 
tiate a  compromise  extension  bill  very  nearly 
meeting  his  own  objectives— say  gradual  de- 
control over  three  years  in.stead  of  the  pro- 
posed two  years. 


Finally  the  OPEC  nations  have  given  every 
Indication  that  they  will  raise  the  price  of 
oil  this  September.  No  one  can  now  predict 
the  size  of  that  Increase.  But,  barring  unex- 
pected problems  among  the  members  of 
OPEC,  a  rise  of  two  dollars  is  by  no  means 
out  of  the  question.  Such  an  increase  in 
OPEC  prices,  under  a  regime  of  decontrolled 
oil  prices  in  the  United  States,  would  result 
In  a  further  rise  in  aU  U.S.  crude  oil  prices, 
to  an  average  of  $15.50  or  $16.00. 

When  oil  prices  rise  the  price  of  competi- 
tive fuels — coal  and  nattu-al  gas — also  in- 
crease. About  half  of  natural  gas  sales  are  in 
the  uncontrolled  Intra-state  market.  Even 
If  natural  gas  prices  were  not  deregulated, 
the  price  of  the  unregulated  one-half  would 
gradually  rise,  as  old  contracts  expire  or  are 
renegotiated.  A  similar  phenomenon  would 
occur  In  the  case  of  coal.  Altogether  energy 
prices  across  the  board  would  increase  sharply 
and  steadily  for  several  years. 

THK  IMPACT  OP  ENEECT  PRICE  INCREASES 

I  have  calculated  the  Increased  costs  to  all 
buyers  of  energy  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
following  price  increases: 

1.  The  President's  $1.00  Increase  In  Import 
fees  Imposed  on  June  1.  (The  January  Import 
fee  is  treated  as  "water  over  the  dam,"  and 
its  effects  are  assumed  to  have  been  taken 
into  account  In  the  economic  forecasts 
imderlylng  the  1st  Conciirrent  Budget 
Resolution.)  ^ 

2.  A  three  year  phased  decontrol  of  old  oil 
prices  beginning  in  the  early  fall  of  this  year. 

3.  A  $2.00  Increase  la  world  oil  prices  Im- 
posed by  OPEC,  to  take  effect  on  October  l  of 
this  year. 

The  price  of  unregulated  natural  gas  Is 
assumed  to  move  up  on  line  with  increases 
in  the  average  price  of  domestic  oil,  but  only 
gradually  as  Intra-state  sales  contracts  are 
revised  upward  over  a  two-year  period.  Simi- 
lar assumptions  are  made  about  coal  prices, 
except  that  a  three  year  period  is  allowed 
for  the  rollover  of  existing  contracts.  In- 
creases in  raw  fuel  prices  are  assiuned  to  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  and  other  final  buy- 
ers of  products  using  energy,  on  a  straight 
dollars  and  cents  pass  through  with  no  per- 
centage markups.  The  pass  through  takes 
place  not  instantaneously,  but  over  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time. 

Table  1  presents  the  estimated  additional 
energy  costs,  by  half  years  through  1977. 
The  allocation  of  costs  to  consumers  Is  also 
shown.  (The  remainder  is  paid  by  federal. 
state,  and  local  governments,  and  by  those 
biiving  export  and  Investment  goods.) 
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What  are  the  major  routes  by  which  these 
additional  costs  woiUd  affect  the  economy 
and  how  large  would  those  effect*  be?  In 
the  first  place.  Just  as  in  1974,  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  purchasing  power  would 
bo  drained  away  from  consumers.  The 
amounts  would  be  huge  compared,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  increase  in  consumer  in- 
come made  possible  by  an  extension  of  tlie 
1975  personal  tax  cut: 


1976 


1977 


loss  lohlgheroil  prices!. ..  -12.4    -19.0    -24.6    -30  7 
Gams  from  extending  tax  cut. +10.5     +9.5    +10.5    +lo!s 


Net  loss. 


-1.9     -9.5    -14.6    -20.2 


1  Assumes  3-yr  decontrol  scenario. 


ESTIMATED  INCREASES  IN  ENERGY  COSTS 


1975-77 
(Billions  Of  dollars;  annual  rates) 

1975 

1977 

sl 

Burce  of  increase                   ||         |        h 

1          II 

Jli 

3y> 
KC 

All0( 

mpoit fee .    2.8     3  5     4  4 

decontrol  of  old  oil 1.7      4.9      85 

IPEC  price  increase 2.3     7.1    11.8 

4.  8       5. 3 
12.6      17.7 
13.3      15.4 

Total 6.8    15.5    23.7 

30.7      38.4 

cated  to  consumers 5.4    12.4    19.0 

24.6      30.7 

As  you  can  see  the  total  costs  rise  steeply, 
to  $24  billion  a  year  from  now,  and  to  $38 
buiion  in  the  second  half  of  1977.  Further 
increases  would  occur  In  1978. 

If  decontrol  occurred  over  a  two  year  pe- 
riod, as  the  President  has  proposed,  the  costs 
would  rise  even  faster  to  a  total  of  $45  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  1977. 


1975 
II 


1976 


1977 


Total  costs 

AJIocaM  to  consumers. 


7.7 
6.S 


18.0 
15.3 


27.9 
23.7 


37.0 
31.  S 


44.9 
3S.Z 


Even  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year  the  oil  loss  would  more  than  wipe  out 
the  tax  cut.  and  by  the  second  half  of  1977 
would  be  three  times  as  large. 

While  some  modest  Increase  in  exports  to 
OPEC  nations  would  ultimately  occur  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  price,  and  domestic  en- 
ergy  investment   might  increase   above  its 
present   path,  there   would   be   little   offset 
from  these  factors  in  the  next  several  years, 
given  the  very  large  increase  in  receipts  al- 
ready experienced  by  foreign  and  domestic 
energy  producers.  As  a  consequence  consumer 
piu-chases  would  fall  sharply,  and  would  not 
be  significantly  offset  by  higher  sales  in  the 
export  or  investment   goods  industries.  In 
addition,  state  and  local  governments  would 
be  faced  with  higher  energy  costs.  I  have  as- 
sumed, for  purposes  of  making  my  estimates, 
that  one-third  of  the  additional  state  and 
local  costs  would   be   met   by  cutbacks  in 
existing  expenditures,  one-third  by  tax  in- 
creases, and  one-third  by  borrowing.  The  cuts 
in  state  and  local  expenditures  and  the  in- 
creases in  taxes  would  give  a  further  down- 
ward shock  to  the  economy.  Even  before  tak- 
ing into  account  any  problems  for  the  money 
and  credit  markets  created  by  higher  energy 
prices,  these  developments  could  result  in  a 
rise  in  unemployment,  compared  to  where  It 
might  otherwise  be,  of  0.4  percent  by  a  year 
from  now  and  0.9  percent  by  the  second  half 
of  1977.  Some  $45  billion  of  national  output 
would  be  lost  and  an  additional  900  thou- 
sand people  added  to  the  unemploj-ment  rolls 
by  end  of  1977.  And  the  losses  would  still  be 
growing. 

The  story  doesn't  stop  here,  however.  The 
rise  hi  energy  prices  wUl  also  increase  the 
consumer  index.  The  direct  effect  of  energv 
price  Increases  should  raise  consumer  price's 
some  2  percent  by  the  end  of  1976  and  3 
percent  by  the  end  of  1977.  Higher  consumer 
prices  in  tiu-n  will  Influence  wage  bargain.-^ 
and  further  drive  up  wages  and  prices.  Given 
the  high  rate  of  vmemployment  the  wage  ef- 
fect of  the  initial  price  increases  may  be  quite 
moderate.  But  using  very  conservative  a.'^- 
sumptions  about  wage  reactions  the  overall 
consiuner  price  rise  Induced  by  the  increase 
in  oil  prices  should  be  some  3.6  percent  by  the 
end  of  1977  and  exceed  4  percent  not  loni; 
thereafter. 

Higher  prices  for  energy  raise  the  need  ior 
working  cash  balances.  The  overall  price  level 
in  the  economy  Is  higher  and  as  a  conse- 
quence additional  money  .supplies  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  prevent  the  added  demand 
for  cash  balances  from  increasing  mterest 
rates.  Very  roughly,  under  the  developments 
outlined  above  the  money  supply  would  have 
to  grow  for  the  next  several  years  by  2  per- 
cent a  year  more  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  rec- 
ognize this  fact— as  it  did  not  in  1974— an 
additional  depressUig  element  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  economy.  Wliile  I  cannot 
quantify  the  results.  It  is  clear  that  the  extra 
unemployment    occasioned    by    higher    oil 
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prices  would  lie  between  1  and  lii  percAit     effects   in   1977.   and  further  action   taken 


by  late  1977. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sharp  increase  in  en- 
ergy prices  and  given  an  extension  of  the 
1975  tax  cut  for  the  next  several  years.  I 
think  it  likely  that  the  economy  would  ex- 
perience a  significant,  even  if  somewhat  less 
than  desirable,  recovery  over  the  next  two 
years.  The  average  annual  rate  of  growth  in 
real  GNP  might  have  been  6 1/2  to  71/2  per- 
cent. By  the  end  of  1977  the  unemployment 
rate  could  have  fallen  to  somewhere  between 
6>i  and  7  percent.  As  I  indicated,  my  own 
view  is  that  this  rate  of  recovery  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  desirable,  and  even  in 
the  absence  of  an  oil  price  increase  a  fiscal 
stimulus  might  have  been  required  modestly 
larger  than  a  mere  extension  rf  the  1975  tax 
cut. 

Given  an  oil  price  scenario  of  the  kind 
I  have  described,  the  situation  changes 
radically.  In  the  best  of  circumstances  tlie 
rate  of  growth  in  real  output  would  be  cut 
to  something  not  much  above  that  needed 
merely  to  hold  unemployment  steady.  By 
the  end  of  1976  the  unemployment  rate 
would  probably  still  be  above  8  percent,  and 
a  year  later  still  above  7'/2  percent.  In  addi- 
tion the  gradual  deceleration  of  inflation 
we  are  now  witnessing  would  tie  halted,  and 
high  rates  of  price  increase  would  persist  for 
some  years. 

The  estimates  I  have  made  of  the  impact 
of  higher  oil  prices  is  probably  an  optimistic 
one.  It  does  not  take  account  of  adverse 
dynamic  reactions,  especially  with  respect 
to  business  investment  decisions.  As  the  ini- 
tial economic  recovery  begms  to  limp,  when 
the  oil  price  shock  is  increasingly  felt  and 
the  indirect  effect  of  oil  development  on 
interest  rates  begins  to  occur,  business  In- 
vestment plans  could  be  revised  down  sig- 
nificantly. It  is  possible  that  the  recovery 
could  be  aborted  in  late  197C,  and  turn  into 
a  new  recession  leading  to  an  absolute  in- 
crease in  unemployment  above  the  level  we 
are  now  experiencing.  I  do  not  predict  that 
this  will  happen,  but  it  has  a  far  from  in- 
significant probability. 

POLICY    MEASURES 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  oil  pricing 
policy  itself.  Should  old  oil  prices  be  decon- 
trolled, and  if  so  how  fast?  Should  the  Presi- 
dent remove  his  $2  Import  fee  if  OPEC  raises 
the  world  oil  prices?  These  are  very  impor- 
tant Issues,  as  Is  the  broader  question  of 
developing  a  national  energy  policy.  My 
central  point  is  that  however  these  matters 
turn  out  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
loss  of  consumer  purchasing  power  from 
whatever  oil  price  increases  do  occur  be  off- 
set by  appropriate  fiscal  actions.  Similarly 
it  is  also  critical  that  monetary  policy  take 
into  account  the  effects  of  oil-induced  price 
mcreases  In  raising  the  required  rate  of 
growth  In  the  money  supply.  Unless  this  is 
done,  you  can  almost  certainly  expect  an 
exceedmgly  sluggish  recovery,  a  long  period 
of  very  high  unemployment,  and  a  reduced 
level  of  real  Income.  Moreover  you  will  be 
running  some  risk  of  the  slugeish  recovery 
turning  into  a  renewed  recession. 

In  more  specific  terms,  offsetting  the  ef- 
fects of  new  oil  price  Increases  will  require 
substantial  tax  reduction  for  next  year,  over 
and  above  an  extension  of  the  1975  tax  cuts. 
In  general  the  tax  cuts  should  be  slightly 
less  than  the  purchasing  power  loss.  The 
higher  OPEC  prices  may  lead  to  some  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  exports  over  the 
next  several  years  and  some  additional 
domestic  energy  investment  may  be  ex- 
pected. But  tliese  offsets  will  be  small  In 
the  next  two  years.  T!ie  fiscal  measures  need 
not  anticipate  the  situation  far  in  advance. 
That  Is,  the  1976  loss  can  be  esthnatcd  later 
this  year  afcer  the  current  debate  on  en- 
ergy policy  is  settled  and  after  the  Septem- 
ber OPEC  meeting.  A  1976  tax  reduction  can 
then  be  enacted.  As  events  develop  In  1976 
further  estimates  can  be  made  of  potential 


next  year  If  necessary. 

Two  major  obstacles  are  likely  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  pursuing  the  necessary  economic 
measures.  First,  the  import  fees  and  taxes  on 
the  additional  corporate  profits  gained  from 
old  oil  decontrol  will  show  up  as  additional 
federal  revenues.  But  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  higiier  oil  prices  will  not.  They 
will  go  to  OPEC  and  to  domestic  oil  produc- 
ers. A  tax  cut  large  enough  to  offset  them  will 
add  to  an  already  large  deficit.  This  deficit 
addition  will  not  be  Inflationary,  since  It 
merely  restores  purchasing  power  and  con- 
sumer demand  destroyed  by  the  energy  price 
rises.  But  the  myth  that  added  deficits  dur- 
ing recovery  are  automatically  inflationary 
may  stand  In  the  way  of  taking  appropriate 
action. 

Second,  the  Impact  of  higher  oil  prices  will 
at  flrst  be  small  and  then  gradually  Increase. 
On  the  other  hand  the  forces  making  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  the  next  six  to  nine 
months  are  likely  to  be  vigorous,  led  by  a 
sharp  turnaround  In  Inventory  investment. 
The  economic  signals  in  the  latter  months  of 
this  year  may  be  very  bullish.  There  appears 
to  be  some  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  take 
the  position  that  once  recovery  starts  no  fur- 
ther stimulus  Is  necessary.  The  strong  eco- 
nomic signals  likely  to  be  forthcoming  later 
this  year  may,  therefore,  create  the  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds.  That  Is  they  are  likely  to 
be  very  misleading  about  the  f  oture  strengtli 
of  the  economy — given  a  sharp  runup  in  oil 
prices — but  engender  an  atmosphere  In  which 
it  will  be  politically  very  dtfflcult  deliberately 
to  incur  an  added  deficit  to  ward  off  an  oil- 
induced  calamity. 

Somewhat  the  same  scenario  occurred  in 
early  1974  and  helped  get  us  in  today's  difli- 
cultles.  The  underlying  downward  drag  on 
the  economy  from  the  1974  oil  price  Increase 
was  Just  getting  underway.  But  its  effects 
were  temporarily  masked  by  a  late  spring 
snapback  from  the  oil  embargo  and  by  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  we  were  experiencing  a  tem- 
porary oil  "spasm."  Unemployment  rose  very 
little  during  the  first  .six  months  of  1974.  As 
a  consequence  it  was  Impossiljle  to  get  any- 
one to  take  seriously  the  threat  of  a  substan- 
tial oil-Induced  recession.  Monetary  policy 
was  tightened  rather  than  loosened.  A  large 
surplus  in  the  full  employment  b»idget  was 
allowed  to  bvUld  up.  Nothing  was  done  to  off- 
set the  ot!  drag  on  the  economy,  and  when  Its 
effects  began  to  be  felt  they  came  with  a 
rush. 

I  realize  It  is  difficult  to  make  fiscal  policy 
on  the  basis  of  what  Is  a  threat  rather  tlian 
an  actually  experienced  reality.  And  yet  If 
we  do  not  take  seriously  last  years  hard 
earned  lesson,  the  American  people  will  ex- 
perience once  again  last  year's  economic 
consequences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  have  some  charts  I  wish 
to  demonstrate  and  I  reserve  at  least 
one  minute  to  explain  those  charts  when 
they  arrive.  There  are  a  few  qtiestions 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  notice  that  he  put  in  the  Nathan 
report.  We  have  a  similar  report  that 
was  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  wonder  if  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  has 
read  the  Nathan  report  or  is  familiar 
with  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  not  gone 
through  all  the  details  of  the  Nathan 
report.  The  staff  has  made  an  analysis 
of  it  and  we  filed  that. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  my  colleague  familiar 
with  the  analysis? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  analysis  is  in  the 
process  of  being  prepared  and  will  be, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of 
this  particular  bill,  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  Uiink  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate. Professor  Nathan  testified  before 
the  Senators  committee  on  April  5  and 
rendered  the  report  that  I  am  speaking 
about,  and  it  was  such  a  revolutionary 
report,  had  such  an  impact  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  that  I  find  it  some- 
what disturbing,  it  would  be  treated  so 
lightly  in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  not  familiar  with  it.  Now  I  find  the 
chairman  is  not  famiUar  with  it.  Here 
is  a  consultant  who  testified  before  the 
committee  and  showed  that  tlie  economic 
price  of  oil  over  the  last  decade  has  not 
equaled  the  sale  price,  which  accounts 
for  the  decreasing  quantities  of  oil  thLt 
we  are  suffering  in  this  counti^y. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  is  doing 
the  job  on  the  total  energy  crisis,  receiv- 
ing testimony  from  a  consultant  who  is 
not  generally  on  the  side  of  the  oil  com- 
panies, who  is  regarded  and  highly  re- 
spected as  a  liberal  consultant;  that  he 
could  come  up  with  those  figures  and  the 
committee  not  pay  any  attention  to  them, 
I  think,  raises  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  legislation  coming  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  is  written  first  and 
then  the  facts  found  afterward  to  sub- 
stantiate it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  comment  first, 
in  response  to  the  Senator's  observation, 
that  what  Dr.  Nathan  is  proposing  is  a 
cost-based  pricing  system,  which  involves 
regulation.  Does  the  Senator  support 
that  proposal? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  are  not  talking 
about  legulation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  the  gist  of  it. 
He  says  that  the  price  ought  to  be  related 
to  the  costs  of  production. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  that  might  have 
some  merit.  If  we  did  that,  if  the  In- 
terior Conjmittee  were  to  move  in  that 
direction,  it  might  have  a  lot  of  merit  to 
it.  I  have  not  seen  any  dialog  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  it  might  ha\  e 
a  lot  of  merit  in  it.  I  just  want  to  find 
out  if  the  Senator  would  agree  to  that 
kind  of  approach  on  pricing,  which 
would  be  similar  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commi.ssion?  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  regulated  in  line  with  the  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  I  was  trying  to  do 
is  probe  tlie  knowledge  base  of  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  the  Senator  is 
getting  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Am  I  getting  it?  I  was 
asking  if  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Professor  Natlian  came  up  with  some 
facts  indicating  that,  for  a  decade,  the 
sale  price  of  oil  has  not  equaled  what 
would  be  an  economic  return  price.  He 
suggests  that  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  a  shortage.  The  price  has  never 
been  pioper. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  contention. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  WeU.  fine.  Those  aie 
facts  in  the  study.  He  is  not  making  a 
recommendation  to  the  committee.  He 
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was  mer^  laying  out  some  facts  for  the 
committee's  consideration.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Washinerton  does  not  fed  that  those  facts 
are  correct  I  will  accept  that  and  move 
onto  the  next  question  I  have. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing a  question,  let  me  complete  my  an- 
swei-  to  it.  I  point  out  that  he  refeiTcd  to 
the  fact  that  that  is  the  reason  wliy  we 
do  not  have  production  here.  The  facts 
are,  of  course,  that  the  international  oil 
companies  decided  to  go  where  they  can 
get  oil  costing  only  5  to  12  cents  a  barrel. 
The  facts  are  further  that  the  intema- 
tioLji  oil  companies  have  made  a  killing 
during  this  period.  Their  profits  have 
been  very  substantial.  I  must  say  that  the 
inference  that  one  would  draw  from  the 
statement  of  my  good  friend  from  Alaska 
is  that  they  are  not  being  able  to  break 
even. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bbllkon)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  5  mhiutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  jield  1  minut*  out  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor s  generosity. 

My  colleague  has  just  stated  that  the 
profits  have  been  exorbitant.  To  quote 
his  statement  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in- 
crease, that  this  has  been  a  consumer 
ripoff.  We  have  heard  this  type  of  rhet- 
oric for  the  last  2  years.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  to  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  ripoff  hi  profits.  If  my  coUeague 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  who  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  that  is  au- 
thoriUtive  in  energy,  makes  a  statement 
that  the  July  4  price  increase  was  a  rlp- 
ofr.  what  evidence  can  he  submit  to  this 
body  that  there  was  a  ripoff? 
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The  fact  that  prices  go  up — I  am  sure 
that  over  the  Fourth  of  July  there  must 
have  been  an  hicrease  in  some  food 
prices  somewhere.  There  must  have  been 
an  increase  in  some  other  prices. 

Why  Is  it  that  if  there  is  an  increase  in 
gasoline  prices,  this  is  a  ripoff' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  place  m  the 
Record  the  comments  of  the  financial 
review  made  by  the  Morgan,  Stanley  Co. 
ITiat  is  a  part  of  the  old  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  Co.  I  think  it  is  of  February  25 
1975,  in  which  they  said,  in  effect— I  put 
It  in  the  Record  previously,  but  I  will 
put  it  in  again  for  the  Senators'  bene- 
fit—that the  profits  of  the  oil  companies 
in  1974  were  obscene. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  own  time,  I  want 
to  state  that  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  has  prepared  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  Nathan  Report.  They 
have  met  with  Dr.  Nathan  and  the  pe- 
troleum consulting  firm  responsible  for 
his  data.  The  staff  analysis  wiU  be  of 
some  surprise,  I  think,  to  the  Senator 
because  there  is  a  question  about  the 
factual  data  that  was  submitted  to  us. 
The  staff  has  gone  through  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
read  that,  because  if  there  are  errors  In 
it,  I  wish  to  know  It.  because  I  do  not 
want  to  rest  on  one  report.  If  it  can  be 
unproved  upon,  I  think  it  will  be  valu- 
able. 

When  my  colleague  talks  in  terms  of 
npoffs  and  profits  and  cites  the  staff 
as  a  source,  I  think  he  should  start  look- 
ing at  the  work  of  the  staff,  because  I 
wish  to  cite  something  that  is  generally 
accepted.  That  is.  of  course,  the  report  of 
the  30-company  average  put  out  by  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Maybe  the 
Chase  Manhattan  has  an  ax  to  grind 
maybe  they  are  biased,  maybe  they  want 
to  lie  to  the  Investors  of  the  Nation. 

But.  if  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
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my  colleague  from  Washingttm,  here  is 
a  chart,  Looking  at  the  profits  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1974,  the  second  quarter 
of  1974.  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  which 
is  a  minus,  and  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  there  is  a  decline  In  the  profits 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  find  that 
would  substantiate  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  a  coUoquy  before  of  this 
nature. 

Tliere  is  always  talk  that  we  are  going 
to  come  up  with  the  evidence.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  reaUy  distressed  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  never  come 
up  with  any  evidence  as  to  the  ripoff 
of  profits  and  the  obscenity  of  profits. 

Again,  I  shall  put  forth  a  chart  that 
I  put  forth  earlier. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  vield 
and  I  shall  take  it  out  of  my  time,  mv 
response? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  While  the  Senator  was 
out  of  the  room  for  a  moment  to  bring 
the  charts  in,  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  Morgan,  Stanley  Co.— hardly,  shaU 
we  say.  a  radical  outfit— made  an  analy- 
sis of  the  oil  industry's  1974  profits  It 
was  in  a  study  dated.  I  think,  Febru- 
ary 25  of  this  year.  In  effect,  they  said  the 
profits  of  the  Industry  last  year  were 
obscene. '  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

1974— The  Tear  of  'Obscenity- 
summary 

=r,!5f  n^.^^^  if^f^P"""  °'  ^y^  Dutch /Shell 
and  British  Petroleum,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
pected to  report  on  March  13,  all  of  the  major 
integrated  oil  companies  have  Issued  prellnoi- 
nary  1974  earnings  statements.  Aggregate  re- 
sults for  nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  com- 
panies we  normally  monitor  were- 


Full  year 


1973 


1974        Perctnf  chan^ 


4th  quarter 
1973 


$106,404 
<,058 


$181,653 
12.273 


1974         Percent  change 


70.7 
52.3 


The  yew  win  paas  Into  the  record  books 
as  otie  of  "obscene"  profits.  But  as  the  fourth 
quarts  gav*  evidence,  earnings  are  In  the 
preceas  of  declining,  with  world-wide  sur- 
pluses exerUng  tremendous  pressure  on 
downstream  realizations,  the  likely  elimina- 
tion of  an  equity  position  In  many  of  the 
oil -production  countries,  and  probable  con- 
gressional legislation  aimed  at  ellmlnaUne 
peroentage  depletion  and  taxing  "windfall" 
producing  profit*,  i»74  Is  likely  to  remain 


J31,552 
2,84t 


$49,354 
2,480 


56.4 
(12.9) 


a  high  watermark  for  earnings  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Individual  profits  of  some  of  the  majors 
for  both  the  year  and  the  fourth  quarter  are 
discussed  briefly  and  shown  In  the  following 
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Exxtm 

Exxon  evidently  did  not  have  to  compare 
its  fourth-qnarter  1974  results  against  levels 
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which  were  Inflated  by  Inventory  gains  as  for 
other  companies  at  the  end  of  1973.  Addl- 
tionaUy.  unusual  year-end  adjustments  re- 
sulted In  a  net  gain  of  $0.32  per  shaje.  Earn- 
ings in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1974 
were  $0.36  and  $0.31  per  share  higher  re-. 
spectively,  than  would  have  been  achieved 
without  Inventory  profits.  Krst-half  1974 
earnings  were  also  Increased  $0.05  per  share 
by  changes  In  currency  exchange  rates. 


FuU-yeir  earninii 


1973 


1974 


4th-quarter  earnings 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
oftaW 


1973 


1974 


Net 
incwne 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Percent 
change 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Oil  and  Gas: 

United  Stitea S830 

Ottmt  Weclire  titmitfiimill,,'J.',  4(2 

Eastern  Hemisphere aS 

CnemicaJ:                                 — ....  ^ 

United  StUM J  ee 

Foreign iS 

^"'•^ --.-~::-™::::::__^ 

Tow ,^^ 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
oftoUl 


Percent 
change 


$3.70 
MS 
141 

.29 
.61 
(.2S) 


33.9 
19.7 
40.5 

2.7 
5.S 

(2.«> 


$1,027 

435 

1,17$ 

146 

314 

40 


ULM 


tut 


ii4e 


$4.59 
1.94 
Sl2( 

.65 

1.40 

.1$ 

ua3 


32.7 
13.8 
37.6 

4.6 
10.0 
L3  . 


24.1 

124.1 
129.5 


$224 
159 
342 

23 
50 
(11) 


$1.00 
.71 
1.53 

.10 
.22 
(.05) 


28.5 
20.2 
43.6 

2.8 
6.3 
(1.0) 


$246 
141 
317 

34 

75 
47 


$1.00 

.63 

1.42 

.15 
.33 
.21 


m* 


a.1 


28.6 
16.4 
37.0 

3.9 
8.6 
5.5  . 


10.0 

(11.3) 

(5.9) 

50.0 

sao 


m 


3.51 


uao 


t.M 


1ML( 
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Gulf  Oil 
Bob  B.  Dorsey,  Gulf's  Chairman,  stated: 
"It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  crossed  the 
profit  peak  and  will  be  living  with  lower 


earnings,  perhaps  substantially  lower  earn- 
ings, for  the  next  few  years."  Gulf  estimated 
the   Federal   crude   allocation   program   cost 

IDollars  .n  millions  except  ESP| 


it  $110-mlllion  ($0.56  per  share) ,  while  repeal 
of  percentage  depletion  could  cost  it  $125- 

milllon  ($0.64  per  share)  in  1975. 


Oil  and  gas: 

United  States . 

Foreign. 

Chemical: 

United  States 

Foreign 

Nuclear 

Minerals 

Other 

Total ...  800 


Full- 

year  earnings 

4thquaflei  eatninps 

!973 

JS7? 

1973 

1974 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

income 

EPS 

Percent 
ot  total 

Peiceiit 
ci^ange 

He' 
iiKoipe 

EPS 

Percent 
bl  io;<>i 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
ot  total 

Percent 
change 

$354 
560 

11.85 
2.84 

45.6 
70.0 

M20 

594 

52.16 
3.05 

39.4 
b5.7 

16.7 

7,4 

T29 

2u7 

10.  IS 
1.36 

12.7 

lli.3 

T92 
S3 

TO.  47 
.42 

50.0 
44.6 

213.3 
(09.1) 

10 

17 

(133) 

(8) 

(10) 

.05 
.08 
(.68) 
(.04) 
(05) 

1.2 

2.0 

(!6.6) 

(1.0) 

(1.2) 

re 

80 
(97) 
(22) 

(6) 

.49 
.<1 

(.50) 
(.11) 
(.03) 

S.O 

7.5 

(9.1) 

(2.0) 

(.5) 

880.0 

412.5 

(26.5) 

17S.0 

(40.0) 

6 

3 

(5b) 

(1^^ 

.03 
.02 
(.28) 
(.04) 
(.06) 

2.5 

(23:  7) 
(3.4) 
(5.1) 

31 
9 

(5) 

(18) 

(7) 

.16 

.05 

(03) 

(.09) 

(.04) 

17.0 
5.3 
(3.2) 
(9.5) 
(4.2) 

433.3 
150.0 
(89  3) 

125.0 
(33.3) 

4.06 


100.0 


1.C65 


5.47 


100.0 


34.7 


230 


1.18 


100.0 


185 


.94 


100.0 
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Mobil 
Mobil's  fourth -quarter  earnings  were   re- 
duced $58-miliion  ($0.57  per  share)  by  ciollnr 
conversions  and  $23-mlllion  ($0.23  per  .share) 
by  the  cancellation  of  the  Paul.sboro  refin- 


ery expan-ion.  Foreign  inventory  profits  added 
S325-miil!on  ($3.19  per  Fharei  to  full-year 
earnings.  The  negative  effect  of  dollar  con- 
verrions  is  estimated  at  $80-mlllion  ($0.79 
per   share).   Translation   of   the   dollar   had 

(Dollar:  m  n'illinns  except  EFS| 


tlio  effect  of  increasing  1973  earnings  by 
$150-million.  or  $1.47  per  share.  Netting  out 
the  exvraordinary  gains  and  losses  In  1974 
would  have  produced  earnings  of  $8  04  per 
Fl»are. 


Oil  and  gas: 
United  States 

Foreign  

Chemical 

Other . 

TeUi 


Full- 

yea'  earnings 

4th- 

quaite'  earnings 

1973 

1<:T.' 

1973 

1974 

Net 
iiKoine 

EPS 

pptrent 
of  total 

r^et 
income 

Ef'$ 

Percent 
of  total 

Pr;ll€Mt 

(hsnfe 

Net 

income 

EPS 

Perrent 
of  total 

Net 
i.icome 

EPS 

Percent 
of  to'al 

Pei  eiil 

J258 
558 
36 
(3) 

$2  54 
5.48 
.35 
(.03) 

30.5 
65.7 
4.2 
(4) 

$287 
654 
HI 
(12) 

$2.83 
6.42 
1.09 
(.12) 

27.6 
62.9 
10.7 
(1.2) 

11.0 

17.2 

211.4 

(3CU.0) 

$71 

189 

14 

4 

$0.70 
i.86 
.14 
.03 

?5.6 

68.2 

5  1 

1.1 

$57 

40 

138 

1 

$0.67 
.39 
.37 
.01 

42.5 

29.1 

27.6 

.8 

(18.6) 
(79  0) 
164.2 

849 


8.34 


ICO.O 


1.C40 


1C.21 


100. 0 


22.4 


.78 


2.73 


100,0 


136 


I  34 


100.0 


(MS) 


Texaco 
The  company  estimated  its  foreign  inven- 
tory profit  at  $259  million  ($0.95  per  share) . 
On  the  other  hand,  operating  earnings  de- 
creased $29  million  ($0.11  per  share)  because 


oi  losses  in  foreign  currencies.  Earnings  In 
the  fourth  qviarter  and  tlie  year  were  also 
charged  with  a  reserve  of  $28.2  million  ($0.10 
per  share )   relating  to  possible  nationaliza- 


tion by  Libya  and  nonrecovery  of  a  currently 
nonprofitable  investment  In  Colombia.  Earn- 
ings would  have  tjcen  $5.10  per  .share  in  the 
ab.scnce  ol  these  Items. 


Oil  and  gas: 
United  States 
Foreign 

Chemical: 

United  States 
Foreign 

Total 


iCuliars  ,n  ni 

IliOLS  cx:.tp 

[PSI 

1973 

Full 

year  eaininrs 

197.1 

1973 

4'h- 

quarter  earnings 

1974 

Net 

income 

FPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Net 
income 

rps 

Percent 
of  total 

FeiCPnt 
change 

inccnie 

EPS 

Percent 
ol  total 

Uet 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Peicei't 
chance 

$426.9 
832.0 

SI.  61 
3.06 

33.9 

64.4 

J3S0.  2 
1.090.8 

J1.44 
4.01 

24.7 
68.7 

(10.6) 
31.0 

'86.  8 
359.9 

JO.  32 

1.32 

19.3 
79.5 

186.5 
216.2 

JO.  32 
.80 

27.2 
67.8 

(39.  4) 

17.0 
6.5 

.06 
.02 

1.3 
.4 

63.2  . 
42.2 

.23 
.lb 

3.9 
2.7 

283.3 
jOO.O 

5.3 
1.5 

.02 

1.2 

14.3 
2.7 

.05 
.01 

4.2 
.8 

150.0 

,292.4 

4.75 

100.0 

1.586.4 

5.84 

100.0 

22.9 

453.5 

1.66 

IM.O 

319.7 

i.l8 

100.0 

(28  9) 

Texaco  adopted  LIPO  accounting  for  its 
T7.S.  inventories  in  1974.  This  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  per  share  earnings  pre- 
viously reported   approximately  as  follows: 


1st  quarter. 
2d  quarter. . 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter. 


Reported 

$2.17 
1.69 
1.40 
1.18 


Restated 

$1.92 
1.35 
1.39 
1.18 


Indicated 
Company  dividend 


Exxon $5.30 

Gulf 1.70 

Uobil 3.40 

Texaco ....  2. 10 


US 

earnings ' 


$5.24 
2.65 
3.91 
1.69 


Percent 
payout 


101.1 
64.2 
87.0 

124.3 


'Gulf  excludes  nuclear,  mineral,  and  othei  los<:e<; 
includes  foreign  chemical  piohts. 


Mobi! 


It  Is  interesting  to  note  currently  indicated 
dividend  payouts  for  these  four  companies 
against  their  U.S.  oil,  gas,  and  chemical  earn- 

Irgs: 


Furthermore,  U.S.  oil  and  gas  earnings 
dropped  from  35  %  of  total  profits  of  the  four 
in  1973  to  only  31%  in  1974  and  accounted 
for  a  mere  17";^  of  the  gain  in  net  income.  By 


contra.st.  chemicals  accounted  for  39';  of 
the  increment,  rising  from  5.3'c  to  12.5';  of 
aggregate  income.  Foreign  oil  and  gas  profits 
dropped  somewhat  from  63';  of  the  total 
to  53  •  .  bui.  contributed  37';   of  the  gain. 

Do:»IE3TICS 

Allaniic  Richfield 
Fourth-quarter  net  income  was  afTected  by 
$21.7-n)illion  ($0.38  per  share)  resulting  from 
the  company's  write-off  of  its  withdrawal 
from  the  tar  sands  venture.  Because  of  the 
manner  in  which  Arco  reports  its  divisional 
earnlnss.  the  figures  .should  be  regarded  as 
approximations. 
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BMhn  la  milliom  «mpt  EPQ 


Full-year  earnings 


4tti-qtiarter  earningi 


1973 


1974 


1973 


Net  Percent 

inconw  EPS     ol  total 


1974 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Percent 
change 


Oil  and  Gas: 

UnitwJStsIn $360.8 

Foftijii 82.6 

Chemical „„. 27.7 

Corporate Ii2 

Subtotal.^ .1 4aSu3 

Expense  items 21S.1 

Total 27a  2 


Continental  Oil 
Earnings  for  the  year  were  reduced  by  $71- 
million,  or  91.40  per  share  to  reflect  adoption 
of  UFO.  Net  Income  for  1973,  which  reflected 
FIFO  accounting,  waa  approximately  $50- 
mlUlon,  or  90.99  per  share,  higher  than  If 
UFO  had  been  In  effect.  Of  this,  940-mllllon, 


J6.36 

74.2 

1.46 

17.0 

.48 

S.7 

.26 

11 

J477.4 

J141 

129.1 

2.27 

123.0 

2.17 

NA  .. 

8.57 
3.81  -. 

1010 

4.76  . 

1 

729.5 
254.9 

474.6 


12.85 

4.49  . 


65.4 
17.7 
25.9 


100.0 


8.36 


32.2 

56.3 

344.0 


50.0 
18.0 

75.6 


Net 
income 


M24.6 

25.9 

9.6 


16a  1 
68.4 

91.7 


EPS 


$2.18 
.45 
.17 


2.80 
1.19 

1.61 


Percent 
of  total 


77.8 
16.1 
6.1 


100.0 


Net 
income 


$138.7 
(17.9) 
30.4 


EPS 


{2.44 
(.31) 
.53 


Percent 
of  total 


91.7 

(11.6). 

19.9 


Percent 
change 


11.9 
216.7 


151.2 
54.3 

2.66 
.95  . 

loao 

(ki) 

96.9 

1.71  . 

6  2 

or  $0.79  per  share,  was  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1973.  CkjnsoUdation  Coal's  earnings  were 
impaired  by  $15-mllllon,  or  $0.30  per  share,  as 
a  result  of  the  miners'  strike.  Based  on 
fourth-quarter  production  of  9-milllon  tons, 
earnings  per  ton  were  $2.13  before  corporate 


Poilats  in  millions  except  EPS| 


overhead  compared  with  $0.93  per  ton  for  the 
full  year.  Results  for  the  qixarter  also  In- 
cluded a  $7.4-mlllion  gain  ($0.15  per  share) 
from  the  sale  of  property  compared  with  a 
write-off  of  $6.7-mllUon  ($0.13  per  share)  in 
1973. 


full-year  earnings 


4th-quar1er  earnings 


1973 


Net 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Net 
income 


Oil  and  gas: 

United  States $131.7  J2.61 

Canada — 28.0           .40 

Other <2.0)  (.04) 

Total  Western  Hemisphere MI.7  2.97 

Eastern  Hemisphere 139.0  2.75 

Total  oil  and  gas 288.7  5.72 

Consolidation  coal (12.8)  (.25) 

Conoco  Chemicals 20.9            .41 

Minerals (6.1)  (.12) 

Corporate (48.0)  (.95) 

Total 2«i7  4.81^ 


54.2       $220.8 
(.3  30.3 

(.8)         (3.8) 


247.3 
22.0 


61.7 
57.2 


269.3 
43.8 

67.7 

(9.0) 

(44.2) 

327.6 


EPS 


$4.36 
.60 

(.07) 

4.89 
.43 

5.32 
.87 
1.33 
(.18) 
(87) 

6.47 


Percent 
of  total 


67.4 

9.3 

(1.1)- 


75.6 
6.6 


Percent 
change 


67.0 
50.0 


64.6 
(84.4) 


82.2 
13.4 
20.6 
(2.8) 
(13.4) 


(7.0) 


224.4 


100.0 


34.5 


Net 
income 


$31.3 

6.1 

^.0) 

36.4 
74.1 

110.5 

(12.2) 

5.4 

(1.9) 

(12.5) 

89.3 


IPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Getty  OU 

Getty  reported  consolidated  net  Income 
for  1974  of  $281-mlUlon,  or  $15.00  per  share, 
compared  with  $135-mllllon  (before  an  ex- 
traordinary gain  of  97.2-mllllon),  or  $7.15 
per  share  In  1973.  Net  Income  was  reduced 
$87.2-mlllion  ($3.61  per  share)  by  cost  ac- 
cruals against  the  company's  foreign  opera- 
tions and  amounts  In  dispute  with  Phillips 
over  prices  paid  for  uncontrolled  oil.  A  charge 
of  $24.2-milllon  ($1.30  per  share)  was  made 
to  net  to  reflect  the  company's  equity  share 
of  losses  by  Its  48.7<?i -owned  affiliate,  Mit- 
subishi Oil.  The  total  of  these  charges  In 
the  fourth  quarter,  when  the  company  re- 
ported earnings  of  $3.13  per  share  versus 
•a.78,  was  approximately  920.4-mllllon,  or 
•1.10  per  share.  (Jetty's  remaining  net  equity 
Interest  In  Mitsubishi  was  $6-mlUlon  at  De- 
cember 31.  As  we  understand  It,  this  would 


118.9 

(5.2) 
8.5 

(2.5) 
(19.7) 

100.0 

-1 

be  the  current  limit  to  Getty's  direct  ex- 
posure to  further  losses  at  Mitsubishi.  The 
oilsplU  damage  resulting  from  the  rupture 
of  a  storage  tank  at  the  company's  Migu- 
shlma  refinery  Is  estimated  at  in  excess  of 
$30-million,  and  In  all  likelihood  Getty's 
equity  Investment  will  be  reduced  to  zero 
In  the  first  quarter.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Getty's  cash  flow  In  1974  was  $468 -million, 
or  $30.47  per  share. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
The  figures  below  Indicate  a  loss  of  $9.5- 
mlllion  In  Canada  In  the  fourth  quarter. 
In  point  of  fact,  quarterly  earnings  will  be 
restated  to  take  account  of  Canadian  tax 
adjustments,  and  the  cmrect  figure  attrib- 
utable to  Canadian  operations  in  the  fourth 
quarter  is  approximately  a  deficit  of  $2.3 
million.  It  Is  also  noted  that  1973  Canadian 
e.'urnings  were  restated  to  reflect  a  capital 


$0.62 

35.0 

.12 

6.8 

(.02) 

(1.1) 

.72 

40.7 

1.47 

83.0 

2.19 

123.7 

(.24) 

(13.6) 

.11 

6.2 

(.04) 

(2.2) 

(.25) 

(14.1) 

Net 
income 


$54.0 

6.8 

(2.4) 

58.4 
(7.1) 


EPS 


$1.07 
.13 
(05) 

1.15 
(.14) 


Percent 
of  tola! 


Percent 
change 


1.77 


100.0 


51.3 

1.01 

19.2 

.38 

14.2 

.28 

(4.4) 

(.09) 

(18.5) 

(.36) 

61.8 


1.22 


87.7  72.6 

10.7  8.3 
(«.l) 

94.3          59.7 
(11.5) 

82.8  (53.9) 

31.1  ' 

23.0         154.5 
(7.4) 

(29.5) 

100.0        (31.1) 


J 


employed  adjustment.  The  major  surprise 
In  the  fourth  quarter,  however,  was  the 
sharp  contraction  In  chemical  profits.  It  is 
indicated  that  this  occurred  largely  as  a 
result  of  a  sudden  drop  In  demand  for  ter- 
ephthalic  acid  and  DMT  around  mid-Novem- 
ber. The  end  uses  for  these  products  are  In 
the  home  furnishing,  apparel,  and  automo- 
bile Industries.  Since  the  company's  chem- 
ical earnings  had  been  averaging  over  $10- 
mllllon  per  month,  we  surmise  that  Decem- 
ber operations  were  substantially  in  the  red. 
Gauging  the  end  of  the  Inventory  adjust- 
ment for  these  products  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, but  hopefully  It  will  occur  by  midyear. 
It  may  also  be  recalled  that  Indiana's  first- 
half  overseas  petroleum  operations  were  $58- 
milllon  more  (about  $0.40  per  share)  than 
would  have  been  reported  under  LIFO  ac- 
coimttng. 


IDoilars  in  millions  except  EPS] 


Fiill-year  earnings 


4th-quarter  earnings 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Net 
hicome 


Percent 
EPS     of  total 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Percent 
change 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
ol  total 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Percent 
changa 


on  and  gas: 

Unttad  Stila*... $397.8  $2.69 

Canada 95. 1  .24 

Ovanaaa 43.5  .30 

CiMinkal 48.3  .33 

Other (3.5)  (.82) 

TaM ;....„„.. SaJi  3.54 


76.0 
6.8 
8.5 
9.3 

(.6) 


$638.1 

34.2 

2(».l 

918 

(lao) 


$4.36 
.23 

1.43 
.68 

(.97) 


65.8 
3.5 
21.  C 
M.2 
(L9) 


62.1 

3^P 

106.1 

(25.0) 


$102.3 

3.9 

9.9 

6.3 

(L9) 


$0.71 

.03 

.07 

.04 

(.01) 


84.5 
3.6 
8.3 
4.8 

(1.2) 


$154.3 

$1.04 

ll?> 

<:2l> 

1.5 

.01 

(5.7) 

(.04) 

loao 


97a  2 


C.63 


loao 


87.3        121.5  .84 


loao 


174.8 


L18 


88.1  46.5 

(5.0) 

19.5  228.6 

.8 

(3.4) 

100.0  40.  S 
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standard  Oil  of  Ohio 
Soblo  provides  a  breakdown  of  Its  earnings 
before  Interest  expenae  and  Income  taxes  on 
percentage  terms.  The  following  figures  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  this  breakdown  with  the 
earnings  statement  and  must  accordingly  be 
regarded  as  providing  only  a  rough  approxi- 
mation of  the  divisional  breakdown. 


The  Improvement  in  Sohio's  domestic  pe- 
troleum operations  that  was  noted  in  the 
third  quarter  gave  way  to  an  Imputed  loss 
In  these  operations  In  the  foxirth  quarter. 
This  was  largely  occasioned  by  loss  of  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  at  the  company's 
Marcus  Hook  refinery  and  other  requirements 

IDoibrs  in  millions  except  EPS| 


in  the  Ohio  reflueries.  Expenses  attributed 
to  this  program  increased  $12  million  over 
1973  and  crude  runs  were  reduced  5C,000 
b/d.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fourth  quarter 
waa  notably  aided  by  a  royalty  payment  of 
$18.2  million  versus  only  $1.6  million  In  the 
similar  1973  period. 


Domestic  petroleum 

Foreign  petroleum... 

Coal 

Chemical  and  plastics 

Royalties 

Other 

Earnings  before  interest,  etc.. 

Net  interest  exp 

Income  taxes..-    

Total 


19TS    EABNINGS    ESTIMATES 

The  assumptions  underlying  our  1975  earn- 
ings estimates  were  detailed  in  the  Energy 
Outlook  dated  December  24,  1974.  Slippage 
in  chemical  income  noted  during  the  fourth 
quarter,  however,  has  caused  us  to  revise 
several  earnings  estimates  downward.  The 
exact  form  of  oil  tax  legislation  in  the  United 
States  remains  an  unknown.  Our  initial  as- 
sumption was  that  the  final  1975  bill  would 
closely  approximate  the  one  that  cleared  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  late  in 
1974.  We  note  that  the  windfall  profit  Ux 
proposed  by  the  Administration  would  have 
an  almost  identical  effect  as  the  Ways  and 
Means  bill.  In  both  cases,  the  industry  would 
be  burdened  with  around  $3-billlon  of  addi- 
tional U.S.  taxes  which  would  amount  to  a 
cut  In  the  producing  profit  of  roughly  $1.00 
per  barrel.  Our  revised  1975  estimates  appear 
below: 

1974  EARNINGS  AND  1975  ESTIMATES 


1973 

fult- 

year  earnings 

Percent 
o!  total 

Peicent 

ciunje 

Net 
income 

"1973' 

4lh-<iuart«r  earning* 

1974 

Percent            Net 

of  total       iDCoine            EPS 

Ptrcani 
of  total 

Net 
income 

1974 
EPS 

Net 

income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

EPS 

P«rc«<:t 

chan^ 

$45.6 
14.4 
12.0 
22.8 
25.2 

""■It 

.33 
.26 
.69 

37.9 
11.9 
10. 0 
19.0 
21.2 

$34.7 
38.6 
30.9 
48.3 
40.5 

$a95 

1.05 
.84 

1.32 
LU 

18.1 
20.0 
15.9 
25.0 
2L0 

(23.4) 
169.2 
154.5 
112.9 
60.9 

$1.6 
3.9 
3.6 
3.9 
1.5 

$0.04 
.11 
.09 
.11 
.Ob 

9.8 

26.8 
22.0 
26.8 
14.6 

($4.9) 
18.2 
8.3 
12.9 
18.2 
(1.7) 

($0.13, 

.23 

.35 

.50 

(.05) 

(9.2)  . 

36.2 

16.3 

24.8 

35.5 

(3.6) 

363.6 
155.6 
2i«.2 
733.3 

120.0 
11.8 
34.0 

3.27 
.32 
.93 

100.0 

193.  n 

7.0 

60.0 

5^27" 

.19 

1.64  . 

100.0 

61.2 

15.1 
2.5 
1.0 

.41 

.07 
.03 

100.0 

51.6 

2.5 

20.5 

1.41 
.07  . 
.56  . 

100.0 

243.9 
167.7 

74.2 

2.02 

... 

126.0 

3.44  . 

7a  3 

11.6 

.31 

28.6 

.78  . 

151.  (■ 

1974A 


Ashland $3.83 

Atlantic  Richfield 8.36 

British  Petroleum E3.60 

Cities  Service 7.58 

Continental 6.47 

Exxon 14.03 

Getty. 15.00 

Gulf 5.47 

Kerr-McGee  ..  4.64 

Louisiana  Land.     2.98 

Marathon 5.70 

Mobil 10.21 

Phillips. 5.66 

Royal  Dutch.. E11.00 

Shell 9.21 

Standard  Oil  (California) 5. 71 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 6.63 

SUndard  Oil  (Ohio) 3.44 

Sun 8.31 

Texaco 5.84 

Union 7.03 


1975E 


J4.50 
6.50 
1.50 
7.00 
6.50 
10.00 
12.00 
4.40 
4.90 
2.30 
4.30 
7.75 
4.90 
6.35 
8.30 
5.25 
5.00 
3.60 
7.40 
4.75 
6.25 


Percent 
change 


17.5 
(22.2) 
(58.3) 

(7.7) 

(28.'7) 

(20.0) 

(23.2) 

5.6 

(22.8) 

(24.6) 

(24.1) 

03.4) 

(42.3) 

(9.9) 

(8.1) 

(24.6) 

4.5 

(11.0) 

(18.7) 

(11. 1) 


CAprrAL    EXPENCrrURES 

A  nimiber  of  companies  have  announced 
their  planned  capital  and  exploratory  ex- 
penditures for  1976.  Among  these  are: 

1974A  1975E 

Exxoo $3,610  $4,000 

GuW 1,700  1,800 

Texaco 2,000  1.800 

Afco- 1,800  2,000 

Conoco 759  935 

G?tty 450  687 

Maratiion .  175  300 

Phillips 637  1,200 

Shan 929  I.OSOf 

Standard  OU  (Indiana) 1,800  2,010 

Union 685  750 


A  recent  survey  by  the  OU  &  Ga.s  Journal 
indicated  the  Industry  had  budgeted  $26.2- 
billlon  for  capital  spending  in  the  U.S.  alone 
during  1975,  an  increase  of  24.1  CI  over  1974. 
The  Journal's  breakout  of  spending  by  area 
I;-  of  interest: 

INDUSTRY  CAPITAL  tXPENDITUHfS 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


P'rcent 

Actual,  Estimated,  BuHgtted,        change, 

1973     1974     19/5   1975  74 


E>oloration  and 
production: 

Drilling  ex- 
ploration   J6.660.8 

Production.   .        1,734.8 

OCS  lease 
bonus 

Total 

Others: 

Relini.ig 1.103.8     1,974.7     3.127.8 

Petrochemical"^.        269.1         816.3      1643.1 

Marketing 914.5         780.7      i;  106.0 

Natural  g?s 

pipelines 600.0         541.0         988.0 

Crude  product 

pipelines....        150.0     1,069.0     2  318.0 
Other 

transportation        152.9         178.7         240.4 
Miscallaneous..       646.9     1.073.3      1,684.0 


$7,657.0    $8,034.U 
2,005.9      2,104.0 


3,082.0     5,024.0     5,000.0 
11,477.6    14,686.5    15,138.1 


Grand  total...  15,314.8    21.147.2    26,245.4 
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In  the  exploration/production  category 
planned  expenditures  for  lease  bonuses  ap- 
pear very  much  on  the  high  side  In  view  of 
apparent  environmentalists'  opposition  to 
lease  sales  anywhere  except  on  the  Gulf 
Coast.  A.side  from  questionable  geologic 
prospects,  the  fact  that  the  February  4  lease 
sale  off  Texas  drew  only  $300-milllon  In  high 
bids,  compared  with  more  than  $l-bllllon  at 
individual  1972-1974  sales,  may  hopefully 
indicate  a  more  realistic  view  on  the  part  of 
industry  toward  costly  front-end  load  bo- 
nuses. It  may  be  noted  that  these  bonuses 
alone  accounted  for  43 '"r  and  49 ^'  of  capital- 
ized expenditures  for  exploration  production 
In  1972  and  1973,  respectively.  It  would  also 
appear  that  the  amount  allocated  for  refin- 
ing marketing  is  on  the  high  side  and  that 
reduced  consumption  could  bring  about  sig- 
nificant cancellations  or  deferrals  in  this 
category.  Finally,  the  pUnned  doubling  in 
petrochemical  expenditures  would  undoubt- 
edly be  reduced  if  a  reversal  in  recent  demand 
trends  is  not  foreseen.  In  short,  we  regard 
these  as  "soft"  budgets  in  most  areas  except 
for  transportation  (the  Trans- Alaska  Pipe- 
line) and  exploration  production.  A  number 


of  companies  have  already  warned  that  en- 
actment of  punitive  tax  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  a  reconsideration  of  Investment  plau:>. 
and  Texaco  has  in  fact  already  reducrd  its 
originally  contemplated  $2.1 -billion  1975 
budget  by  $300-mllllon.  While  more  an- 
nouncements of  this  nature  may  be  forth- 
coming, we  believe  they  will  be  related  more 
to  ventures  whose  needs  are  more  question- 
able than  exploration. 'production  and,  heuce, 
will  not  have  a  negative  Impact  on  th<- 
bixsiness  prcspects  for  the  petroleum  srrvlce 
Industry. 

B.\RRT  C.  Good, 
(212>  977-i:Wf. 
Februurn  24.  1975. 

aEFEFENCI-S 

Energy  Note^:  1/24/75:  1,16  75;  8  30  74. 
8  13  74;   8  2/74;   7   12/74;    1/18/74. 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.  Incorporated  lia.s 
managed  the  most  recent  public  offerings 
within  the  last  thrve  years  of  seciu'ities  of 
British  Petroleum.  Continental,  Exxon,  Mobil. 
Shell,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  and  Siandu.rd 
on  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  asked  tor 
authority.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  au- 
thority than  the  Morgan,  Stanley  Co. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  teU  the  Senator 
tliat  is  the  same  old  data  that  was  put 
in  the  Record  in  March  and  April,  and 
it  probably  (an  be  put  in  the  Record 
for  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tliat  is  correct,  but  11 
is  the  same  old  Morgan  outfit. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  statement  said- 
it  was  in  quotes,  the  word  "obscene"  wa.-^ 
in  quotes,  and  they  editorialized  it. 

How  can  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  put  that  In  as  evidence 
as  against  Forbes  review  of  5 -year  aver- 
ages of  profitability  in  the  Nation,  to- 
gether with  the  work  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan, bringing  in  four  other  sources 
of   equal  value? 

All  that  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton can  hold  up  to  this  Nation  is  that 
some  person  working  for  the  Morgan. 
Stanley  Co.  happened  to  use  the  word 
"obscene"  in  one  of  their  reports,  and 
that  is  what  he  bases  tlie  policy  on  that 
he  is  foisting  on  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Morgan.  Stanley  Co.  is  a  re- 
sponsible Wall  Street  company  in  the 
investment  business.  They  have  made  a 
.s(?riou.'<  analy.'^is  of  thr^  industry.  I  do  not 
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have  to  agree  with  them  on  everything, 
but  anyone  who  lightly  dismisses  Mor- 
gan, Stanley  Co.  as  a  reliable  source  to 
quote  from  to  support  ones  opinion  on 
profits  is  certainly  not  familiar  with  the 
financial  Industry  of  this  country  and 
the  operations  of  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well.  I  would  ju.'^t  say 
that  to  quote  the  somce  of  one  individ- 
ual in  one  investment  house  as  opposed 
to  a  report  that  the  Chase  Manhattan, 
the  First  National  City  Bank.  Business 
Week,  and  Forbes  maga/.ine  issued  is 
really  stretching  it.  In  fact,  the  data  to 
which  the  Senator  is  refeninE;  is  a  little 
out  of  date.  I  am  calling  attention  to 
the  first  quarter  of  1975.  and  my  col- 
league put  that  data  back  in  the  Record, 
the  first  quarter  of  1975.  when  current 
data  was  not  available.  So  how  can  my 
colleague  come  forward  and  talk  about 
"obscene"  profits  in  the  face  of  what  is 
happening  with  the  profits? 

I  can  imderstand  a  per.son  trying  to 
crawl  into  a  hole  and  not  .see  the  facts. 
But.  I  think  there  are  some  unfortunate 
consequences.  I  would  like  to  addre.<!s 
this  to  my  colleague  since  we  took  it  up 
in  the  Democratic  Caucus.  I  am 
chagrmed  to  see  the  administration  talk 
in  terms  of  a  30-month  phaseout.  What 
that  tells  me  is  that  the  President  does 
not  really  want  to  deregulate  the  gas  or 
oil  right  now  for  the  very  simple  rea.son 
if  he  deregulates,  it  is  his  fault  if  the 
prices  rise.  So  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Democrats,  are  putting  the 
President  in  a  box  politically,  just  -so  we 
can  blame  him  if  he  does  something. 

Unfortunately,  what  happens  is  tliere 
is  only  one  group  that  suffers.  It  is  the 
American  people  who  will  suffer  because 
it  will  delay  a  solution  to  the  energy 
cilsis. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  tlie  question' 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  questioning  or  any  amomit  of  dia- 
log that  I  can  engage  in  with  mv  good 
friend  from  the  State  of  Washington 
that  could  alter  the  perception  that  he 
has  regarding  "obscene"  profits  even 
when  the  facts  indicate  that  the  profits 
are  not  there. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  purposes  of  sup- 
porting my  position  I  will  continue  to 
rely  on  the  Morgan.  Stanlev  Co 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  yield  the  Sen- 
a  tor  1  minute. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  simply  wanted  to 
make  a  point,  in  response  to  what  Sena- 
tor Gravel  was  saying  about  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  decontrol. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  iiight  the 
President  ripped  the  months  off  the 
calendar  in  his  energy  address,  and  that 
everiUig  he  said  that  later  in  the  week  he 
would  submit  a  decontrol  plan  to  Con- 
gress. 

That  has  been,  I  tlimk.  well  over  a 
month  ago,  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  I  think  it  is  obvious  at  this 
point  that  the  President  would  like  at 
least  the  consent  or.  perhaps,  overt  ap- 
proval for  hla  decontnd  plan  because  I 
thhik  the  President  must  know  that  total 
decontrol  will  certainly  mean  more  than 
a  7-cent  gasoline  price  increase. 
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I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Alaska,  and  that  is  if  the  President 
really  wants  to  decontrol  right  now,  un- 
der the  Mandatory  Allocation  Act  he  does 
not  need  the  approval  of  Congress.  He 
can  simply  set  a  price.  If  he  chooses  to  de- 
control old  oil,  obviously  he  would  have 
to  have  the  approval  of  Congress,  but  If 
he  wants  to  set  a  price  on  old  oil,  some 
figure  higher  than  it  is  now,  he  has  the 
authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  He  has  full  authority  to 
carry  out  what  he  has  proclaimed  he  was 
going  to  do  as  a  part  of  his  policy. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  submit  the  reason 
he  has  not  done  it  is  because  he  is  terri- 
bly apprehensive  about  his  own  position. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No  question  about  it, 
he  is  worried  about  what  it  will  do  to 
the  economy. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  . 

Mr.  GLENN.  Pursuant  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
saying.  I  read  into  the  Record  a  while 
ago  that  even  by  the  administration's 
own  figures  it  increased  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  cost  entailed  thereby 
comes  out  to  something  like  $445  per 
barrel,  and  certainly  we  do  not  want  to 
go  to  that,  that  is  for  sure. 

What  I  asked  for  time  to  .speak  on 
was  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
in  the  charts  here,  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  that  I  tliink  this  might 
be  a  bit  misleading.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  this  says  change  from  profits  in 
prior  years.  This  does  not  say  what  those 
profits  were  or  whether  they  were  fan- 
tastic or  not  or  whatever.  This  is  just 
a  change  quarter  by  quarter  over  the 
previous  years. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  These  are  five  yeai-s. 
and  the  Senator  can  tell  that  these  are 
oil  companies,  these  are  850  American 
companies,  and  It  goes  right  through  it. 
Mr.  President,  could  I  have  1  minute 
to  respond? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi-.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  11  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  ffom  Washington  has  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Just  a  simple  point  on 
the  President's  actions.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
is  light,  he  does  have  the  power  to  de- 
regulate. He  is  also  right  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  apprehensive  because  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  political  risk  in  decontrolling 
because  the  price  will  rise. 

What  is  veiy  tragic  Is  that  that  is  the 
only  answer  to  the  supply  problem  with 
respect  to  the  energy  crisis.  The  tragedy 
is  that  there  is  no  leader  In  the  country 
who  is  prepared  to  bite  the  bullet.  We 
talk  a  great  deal  about  how  we  are  pro- 
viding leadership,  and  we  are  biting  the 
bullet,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  it  we 
are  all  cowards  and  we  are  afraid  to  face 
up  to  the  issue  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  cheap  energy,  and  we  go  on 
compounding  our  errors. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  thank 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  being  very  forthright  in  bringing  out 
the  great  problem  that  we  have  concern- 
ing the  energy  program. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington often  uses  the  word  "obscene."  I 
think  it  is  obscene  that  we  have  not 
taken  a  greater  interest  in  doing  some- 
thing about  the  energy  crisis  here  In  the 
Congre-ss.  This  is  the  problem  we  face 
today. 

I  certainly  object  to  this  particular 
conference  report  because  it  does  not  ac- 
complish the  objectives  that  we  all  have, 
as  stated  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In 
fact,  it  works  contrary  to  those  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  be- 
fore getting  into  the  details  of  this  legis- 
lation— which  has  been  discussed  quite 
thoroughly  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  a  geologist  in  his 
own  right,  a  very  outstanding  one,  and  is 
very  capable  of  expressing  just  exactly 
What  is  happening  with  drilling  and  pro- 
duction throughout  the  country — I  would 
just  like  to  talk  about  what  we  have  not 
done. 

Mr.  President,  before  making  my  open- 
ing statement  I  would  like  to  compliment 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT )  on  his  excellent  remarks  made  dur- 
ing the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn).  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  dramatically  emphasized  how 
rolling  back  domestic  oil  prices  cannot 
help  but  make  this  country  more  depend- 
ent upon  OPEC  oil. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4035  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  it.  Before  getting 
into  the  details  of  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  tortured  legislative  history 
of  this  and  related  measiu-es  so  that  they 
can  more  capably  understand  the  con- 
text. 

Let  us  begin  back  in  January  of  1971 
at  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Congress.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  great  clamor  on  the 
part  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  concerning  the  coming  energy  crisis. 
President  Nixon  was  urged  to  establlsli 
a  commission  to  study  the  issue.  When 
he  expressed  his  disinclination,  the  re- 
.sponse  of  several  Senators  was.  In  effect, 
to  tell  the  President  that  if  he  did  not 
act  responsibly,  the  Senate  certainly 
would.  This  episode  constituted  the  gene- 
sis of  the  Senate's  famous  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Study  which  was  launched 
by  Senate  Resolution  45  on  May  3,  1971. 
That  resolution  called  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  authorized  appropriations 
through  February  29,  1972.  That  date 
transpired  and  no  report  was  filed. 

On  March  6,  1972,  Senate  Resolution 
231  was  adopted  extending  the  study  and 
directing  the  Interior  Committee  to  "Re- 
port its  findings  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  it  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
February  28,  1973." 

That  date  came  and  went  and  still  no 
report  or  any  recommendations  were 
filed.  Anticipating  that  no  report  would 
be  filed,  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  arranged   on  Februaiy   22, 
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1973,  via  Senate  Resolution  33  to  extend 
the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study  for 
still  anotlier  year  with  the  requirement 
that  at  the  very  latest  the  energy  study 
report  would  be  filed  on  February  28, 

1974.  That  date  came  and  went  and  still 
no  report  was  filed. 

On  March  1,  1974,  Senate  Resolution 
245  was  adopted  which  extended  the 
reporting  deadline  for  the  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Study  for  still  another  year. 
February  28,  1975,  came  and  went  and 
still  no  energy  report  was  filed. 

Mr.  President,  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  wasted  on  a  do-nothing, 
resolve-nothing,  achieve-notliing,  energy 
study.  The  4 -year  history  of  the  Senate's 
National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study  pro- 
vided a  clear  demonstration  that  the 
Senate  is  incapable  of  biting  the  bullet 
and  acting  responsibly  in  matters  related 
to  energy. 

What  the  Senate  has  demonstrated  is 
a  limitless  capacity  for  headline  grab- 
bing, pure  pohtics.  Political  game  play- 
ing as  a  substitute  for  responsible  leg- 
islation has  been  the  hallmai-k  of  the 
Senate's  response  to  the  energy  crisis. 
The  political  game  playing  related  to  en- 
ergy has  consisted  of  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

First,  blaming  the  oil  companies  and 
the  administration  for  the  problem  with- 
out accepting  any  culpability  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress. 

Second,  rejecting  the  price  mechanism 
as  a  means  of  increasing  domestic  sup- 
ply and  reducing  demand  of  energy. 

Third,  promising  consumers  of  energy 
something  for  nothing. 

Fourth,  promising  U.S.  citizens  that 
the  best  means  of  combating  the  OPEC 
cartel  and  increased  dependence  upon 
Imported  fuels  is  to  roll  back  domestic 
oil  prices. 

How  we  wish  that  could  be  dona,  but 
we  know,  it  cannot  come  about. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  allow  me  to  present  just 
a  few  examples  of  how  the  political  en- 
ergy game  has  been  played.  Shortly  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
trolemn  Allocation  Act  in  November  of 
1973,  the  Congress  considered  additional 
emergency  legislation.  When  the  con- 
ferees met  on  tliat  latter  bUl,  they  de- 
cided that  a  price  rollback  was  the  most 
effective  means  of  combating  the  OPEC 
cartel.  "Rie  conference  report  contained 
the  provision  captioned  "Prohibition  on 
Windfall  Profits — Price  Gouging."  In 
effect,  it  permitted  any  buyer  of  petro- 
leum products  to  sue  the  seller  for  that 
part  of  the  purchase  price  that  the  buyer 
thought  constituted  windfall  profits.  The 
provision  was  so  absurd  that  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Nelson,  led  a  successful  fioor 
fight  which  resulted  in  the  Senate's  re- 
jecting the  conference  report.  The  second 
conference  report  on  the  emergency  leg- 
islation contained  a  slightly  less  insane 
provision  which  would  have  rolled  un- 
regidated  cnide  oil  prices  back  to  $5.25 
per  barrel.  This  carried  in  both  Houses 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  President  whose 
veto  was  sustained  by  a  handful  of  votes 
in  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  4035  Is 
a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  game 
playing  that  was  going  on  in  December 


1973.  The  players  are  the  same,  the  pol- 
itics is  the  same,  the  issues  are  the  same, 
and  the  pervasive  legislative  irresponsi- 
bility is  the  same. 

Before  commenting  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4035,  I  would  like  again 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  President 
Ford  has  given  the  Senate  nearly  7 
months  to  face  the  music  and  act  re- 
sponsibly, but  instead,  the  game  playing 
goes  on. 

Within  the  past  few  days  the  report 
was  printed  accompanying  H.R.  7014, 
a  bill  now  being  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
bill  represents  the  same  kind  of  game 
playing  as  is  embodied  in  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4035  and  contains  the 
same  elements  that  I  outlined  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Upon  reading  the  report  on  H.R.  7014, 
I  came  upon  a  refreshing  breath  of  clean 
air  embodied  in  the  additional  views  of 
Congressman  Bob  Kkueger.  Mr.  Kruecieb, 
a  freshman  Democrat,  worked  long  and 
hard  to  urge  his  colleagues  on  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  to  act  responsibly 
and  they  refused  to  do  so.  I  will  now 
read  a  part  of  his  eloquent  remarks: 

The  adoption  ol  a  reasouable  Cong."es- 
Kioiial  oU  policy  Is  quickly  becoming  le.s.s  a 
matter  of  choice  than  of  necessity.  The  oil 
pricing  provisions  of  HJl.  7014,  however,  are 
more  au  abdication  than  an  alternative.  We 
need  not  debate  whether  the  Committee's 
language  on  oU  pricing  is  "tough"  euough 
in  ctirbing  Imports:  the  oil  price  rollback 
^^  imply  Ignores  the  Import  que^>tiou  alto- 
gether. 

As  noted  by  the  Democratic  Task  Forces 
mobilized  In  both  Houses  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  declining  production  in  old  oil 
field.s  (regulated  at  prices  half  of  OPEC's) 
argues  for  Increased  stimulus  of  enhanced 
recovery  of  oU.  Increased  new  oil  produc- 
tion costs  and  decreased  new  oil  finds  support 
the  need  for  market  pricing  of  new  oU  com- 
bined with  stiff  new  re-Investment  require- 
ments. Economic  efficiency  of  allocation  dic- 
tates an  elimination  of  the  mtUtl-tlered  pric- 
ing sj-stem  coordinated  with  an  adequate 
compensation  mechanism  for  low  income 
consumers.  To  neglect  the.se  salient  impera- 
tives of  our  oil  markets  Is  to  defy  reality. 

As  Imports  continue  to  climb,  eroding  our 
International  alliances  and  economic  health 
whUe  raising  the  price  of  other  Imports,  the 
notion  of  a  price  roll-back  on  new  domestic 
oil  Is  eminent  bad  sense.  Disregarding  the 
product  of  five  months  of  labor  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  the  full 
Commerce  Committee  rejected  the  rationale 
for  the  expedient.  And  that  expedient  of 
price  control  extension  was  more  reflective 
of  the  political  mood  years  ago  than  of  the 
current  public  fruBtratlon  with  Congres- 
sional evasiveness  and  pervasive  economic 
controls. 

Section  301  of  HJl.  7014  Is,  in  the  words 
of  the  Washington  Post,  a  "disastrously  bad 
idea."  The  price  roll-back  on  new  domestic 
oil  serves  to  inhibit  severely  the  margins  of 
production  and  the  funds  avaUable  for  new 
oil  development.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ducer revenues  from  old  oil  (in  the  current 
bill)  are  greater  than  the  revenues  they 
would  realize  from  old  oil  production  In  the 
Subcommittee's  plan.  This  paradox  of  penal. 
Izlng  new  production  dominated  by  smaller 
firms  In  which  fixed  investment  Is  ongoing, 
while  offering  large  bonuses  for  old  oil  pro- 
duction dominated  by  multinational  flrme 
in  which  fixed  investment  has  already  oc- 
curred, makes  no  economic  sense. 

The  present  two-tier  pricing  system  repu- 
diates  end-use   efficiency   by   charging   two 


prices  for  the  same  commodity.  Not  content 
with  this  absurd  situation,  the  Committees 
oil  pricing  provision  creates  a  four-tier  prlc 
Ing  system. 

Under  the  current  system,  disparate  re- 
gional oU  costs  are  equalized  by  a  program 
called  the  "entitlements"  system  requiring 
refiners  who  process  domestic  crude  to  make 
huge  cfibh  payments  to  refiners  of  foreign 
crude.  This  system  subsidizes  the  demand 
for  foreign  oil  and  creates  OPEC  windfalls. 
A  continuation  of  the  multi-tier  system  re- 
sults in  the  inevitable  cost-equalization  di- 
lemma: either  a  cost-equallzatlou  program 
is  continued,  resulting  in  yet  more  OPEC 
subsidies,  or  the  cost  equalization  system  Is 
discontinued  (the  FEIA  can  do  it  at  any  time) 
and  the  East  Coast  must  pay  much  higher 
oil  prices  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  de- 
stroying the  competitive  viability  of  the 
region. 

Under  the  roll-back  scheme,  the  dauger.s  \ 
of  embargo  and  iiiternational  blackmail  mul- 
tiply as  oiu-  thirst  for  foreign  oU  increases. 
Taxpayers  wUl  be  victimized:  on  one  hand 
they  will  inevitably  be  asked  to  subsidize 
such  promising  new  technologies  as  solar 
and  geothermal  power  due  to  the  diminution 
of  market  incentives  for  these  Eut>stitutee. 
while,  cu  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  and 
revenues  from  oiu-  new  off-shore  oil  resources 
^^-m  diminish. 

While  the  United  States'  per  capita  energy 
consumption  is  twice  tliat  of  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  countries  that  are  pursuing  ag- 
gressive demand  restraint  measures,  the 
United  States  must  act  responsibly  in  re- 
jecting government  controls  that  infiate  the 
demand  for  energy.  The  least  we  must  expect 
as  a  nation  is  that  the  user  of  a  barrel  of 
oil  must  pay  for  its  replacement  costs.  In 
tlie  short  run.  this  replacement  cost  Is  the 
price  of  OPEC  oil.  If  wc  are  wUling  to  pay 
OPEC  $12  to  $13  for  a  barrel  of  oil.  we  should 
be  willing  to  spend  as  much  bringing  into 
production  high-cost  domestic  resources 
while  Insuring  the  re-Investment  of  excess 
revenues. 

If  we  fall  to  use  economic  r.'>.tlonallty  as  a 
guide  in  determining  fair  oil  prices,  let  tis 
not  Ignore  the  intuitive  appeal  of  some 
simple  facts:  the  price  of  oU  in  current  dol- 
lars has  only  recently  returned  to  1950 
levels,  and  we  pay  more  per  gallon  for  dis- 
tilled water  and  soft  drinks  than  for  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil. 

Throughout  his  remarks  he  brings  out 
how  iiTesponsible  tlie  Congress  has  been    . 
in  meeting  this  crisis  situation. 

Mr.  President,  Congressman  Kruecer's 
remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4035. 

In  his  letter  addressed  to  the  Senate's 
distinguished    majoritj-    leader    bearing 
yesterday's  date,  Mr.  Frank  Zarb,  Admhi- 
istrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, implored  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4035.  His 
letter  utilizes  the  same  reasoning  con- 
tained in  the  lucid  views  of  Congress- 
man Bob  Kruegek.  I  will  now  read  that 
letter  to  my  coUeagties : 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
UJi.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mamsphxd:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  Intends  to  consider 
tomorrow  the  report  from  the  Conference  on 
S.  621  and  H.R.  4035.  legislation  vhlcb  would 
amend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  As  you  recall.  I  wrote  you  last 
Thursday,  JtUy  10,  to  convey  the  Admin- 
istration's serious  problems  and  concern  with 
this  legislation. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Conference 
Report  would  Increase  consumption,  cut  pro- 
cUu-tion  Hid  increase  petroleum  import'^  by 
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About  350,000  barrels  per  day  lu  1977,  com- 
pared to  Import  levels  resulting  from  the 
President's  30-month  phased  decontrol  pro- 
posal. Moreover,  it  would  result  m  Increased 
Imports  of  approximately  70,000  barrels  per 
day  over  what  we  could  expect  under  the 
current  system  of  mandatory  controls. 

The  Conference  bill  would  produce  these 
CQjinterproductive  results  by: 

RoUlng  back  the  price  of  •new"  domestic 
crude  oil; 

Repealing  the  "stripper  weU"  exemption 
from  price  controls  provided  bv  existing  law; 
and 

Establishing  a  three-tier  price  system  that 
would  mandate  a  complex  and  unwieldy  pro- 
gram that  would  be  most  difficult  to 
administer. 

The  (Conference  Report  adopted  virtually 
all  of  the  objectionable  provisions  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  legis- 
lation. In  addition  to  the  items  mentioned 
above.  It  would  make  it  considerably  more 
difficult  to  phase-out  current  price  and  allo- 
cation controls,  and  wotUd  fall  altogether  to 
provide  any  assurance  that  an  orderly  phnse- 
out  can  begin  promptly. 

Yesterday  the  President  annoiinced  a  com- 
promise decontrol  plan  which  he  intends  to 
tiubmit  to  the  Congress  this  week. 

This  decontrol  plan,  which  will  phase-in 
decontrol  over  30  months  and  keep  a  price 
"cap"  on  domestic  crude  oil,  combined  with 
the  existing  $2.00  Import  fee,  will  reduce  Im- 
ports by  almost  900.000  barrels  per  day  by 
1977.  It  will  permit  hiph-co^st  enhanced  re- 
covery techniques  to  yield  more  domestic  oil 
from  old  fields.  Without  this  plan,  about  1.4 
million  barrels  per  day  domestic  production 
will  be  lost  by  1986. 

This  gradual  phase-in  of  decontrol  will 
raise  the  average  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts slightly  more  than  i?  per  gallon  this 
year,  and  by  an  additional  3/  per  gallon  In 
1976  and  1977. 

The  entire  decontrol  proposal  made  by  the 
President  Is  now  a  matter  of  public  recoi-d. 
A.S  you  know,  yesterday  he  delayed  its  formal 
transmission  to  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  to  examine  thoroughly  the  merits 
of  the  proposal  before  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, under  existing  law,  determines  whe- 
ther to  accept  It. 

Clearly,  the  President's  proposal  warrants 
the  most  careful  and  thoughtful  scrutiny  by 
the  Congress,  and  It  Is  imperative  that  this 
scrutiny  not  be  foreclosed  by  Ill-considered 
adoption  of  the  Conference  Report  on  S.  621 
and  H.R.  4035.  This  Is  particularly  important. 
I  believe.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  plan 
represents  a  considerable  compromise  from 
the  Presidents  initial  proposal  for  imme- 
date  decontrol. 

Consequently,  I  would  ur^e  that  the  Sen- 
ate act  to  reject  the  Conference  Report  and 
avoid  prejudging  the  President's  proposal. 
Since  the  bill  would  override  the  President's 
propoiial  even  before  it  is  con.<»idered  by  the 
Congress,  I  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
recommend  that  the  President  disapprove 
the  Conference  version  of  S.  621  and  HR 
4036  were  It  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

In  closing,  let  me  reaffirm  the  commitment 
I  made  In  my  letter  of  July  lo  to  work  in  any 
way  possible  with  the  Congress  to  begin  the 
process  of  making  this  country  less  vulner- 
able to  the  arbitrary  actions  of  OPEC,  and 
to  mention  again  my  appreciation  for  your 
conttntilng  support  toward  achieving  that 
goal. 

Sincerely. 

Frank  G.  Zarb, 

Adnuniatrator. 


Julij  16,  1975 


Mr.  Zarb  made  reference  In  his  July  15 
letter  to  another  letter  he  addressed  to 
Senator  Mansfield  on  July  10.  In  that 
letter  he  made  In/ormation  available  to 


the  conferees  on  the  objectionable  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4035  and  S.  621.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Zarb's  letter 
of  July  10  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  lo.  1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  am  writing  to 
convey  the  Administration's  profound  con- 
cern over  S.  621  and  H.R.  4035,  legislation  to 
be  considered  today  in  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee.  This  legislation  would 
!»mend  the  Emergency  Pctroleiun  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  and  the  House  version  of  the 
legislation  would  extend  the  current  manda- 
tory petroleum  allocation  program  through 
December  31.  1975. 

While  each  bill  would  make  it  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  to  phase  out  current  price 
and  allocation  controls,  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sion would  compound  this  serious  deficiency 
by  requiring  a  three-tier  price  svstem  for 
crude  oil,  neither  bill  addresses  the  most  cru- 
cial requirement  of  any  such  legislation — a 
definite  and  reliable  method  wherebv  the 
emergency  price  and  allocation  controls  can 
be  phased  out  in  an  orderly  manner. 

As  you  know,  the  President  Initially  pro- 
posed outright  termination  of  the  price  con- 
trols mandated  during  the  embargo  on  crude 
oU  by  the  first  of  April.  Since  that  time,  at 
The  request  of  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  has  on  several  occasions 
tempered  the  pace  he  originally  set  forth  for 
achieving  action  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  program.  The 
alterations  of  the  original  schedule  were  de- 
signed to  afford  the  Congress  additional  time 
In  which  to  respond  to  his  Initiatives,  and  to 
enact  positive  legislation  that  would  carrj' 
out  the  crucial  energy  goals  that  the  public 
interest  demands.  Most  recently,  he  has 
stated  his  willingness  to  accept  a  phase-out 
of  the  current  price  and  allocation  controls 
during  a  two-year  period.  Such  a  schedule, 
we  believe,  more  than  meets  the  reservations 
expressed  by  some  as  to  the  potential  adverse 
economic  Impact  asserted  to  accompany  im- 
mediate decontrol  of  crude  oil. 

Any  legislation  that  merely  puts  off  any 
decision  on  phased  decontrol  for  many  more 
months  Is  most  Inadequate  at  this  Juncture, 
and  the  Administration  has  no  alternative 
but  to  oppose  it  vigorously.  Since  neither  S. 
621  nor  H.R.  4035,  as  presently  drafted,  pro- 
vides the  certainty  of  attaining  decontrol  on 
a  two-year  phased-ln  basis,  and  since  each 
bill  contains  undesirable,  and  unworkable 
price  regulation  provisions  that  would  make 
even  more  stringent  the  existing  mandatory 
allocation  program,  the  Administration  can- 
not accept  either  bill  in  Its  current  form. 
Nor  is  the  Administration  in  a  position  to 
accept  legislation  extenaing  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  whirh  i.s  currently 
scheduled  to  expire  on  August  31,  1975,  with- 
out provisions  in  the  legislation  that  will 
assure  attaimnent  of  tl\e  Presidents  goals  to 
reach  energy  independence. 

We  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  assist 
in  every  constructive  way  possible  between 
now  and  August  31  to  achieve  the  statutory 
authority  and  commitment  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  phased  decontrol  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  product.s,  and  to  make  other  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  price  control  and  alloca- 
tion program  as  it  is  phased  out. 

Tou  have  always  Indicated  your  commit- 
ment to  help  Implement  a  program  which  wUl 
once  and  for  all  begin  the  process  of  making 
this  nation  less  vulnerable  to  the  arbitrary 
pricing  and  political  actions  of  OPEC.  I  have 


always  appreciated  your  support  toward  that 
goal  and  hope  that  we  can  work  together  to 
achieve  it. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  G.  Zarb, 

Administraior. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  made 

reference  to  Mr.  Zarb's  letter  to  Mi- 
Mansfield  of  July  10.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  responded  on  July  14  to 
which  Mr.  Zarb  responded  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  colleagues  would  want  to 
learn  about  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Mansfield  letter  of  July  14  and  the 
Zarb  letter  of  July  16  be  included  in  tlie 
Record  following  the  Zarb  letter  of 
July  10. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Democratic  Poncy  Committee. 

Washington,  DC.,  July  U,  1973 
Hon.  ntANK  G.  Zarb, 

Ad7ninistrator,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Zarb:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  10  expressing  profound  concern  about 
the  provisions  of  S.  621  and  H.R.  4035  The 
conferees  have  now  reached  an  accord  on  the 
Items  m  disagreement.  This  measure  repre- 
.sents  the  majority  view  of  the  Congress  that 
controls  should  be  kept  on  the  price  of  en- 
ergy. It  is  the  only  mechanism  designed  to 
avoid  a  serious  impact  on  the  American  con- 
sumer, the  farmer,  business  and  the  economy 
generally.  The  Nation  cannot,  as  was  brought 
out  at  the  White  House,  tolerate  at  this  time 
the  shock  of  further  petroleum  price  in- 
creases. Keeping  the  lid  on  oil  now  under 
control  and  even  the  rollback  feature  on  oil 
not  under  control  could  help  to  avoid  addi- 
tional economic  difficulties  that  would  be 
occasioned  by  large  petroleum  price  increases 
be  they  caused  by  import  tarlfls  or  taxes  bv 
uidustry  or  by  the  cartel.  '    ' 

By  extending  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  as  provided  by  H.R.  4035,  the  Policy 
Committee  staff  Informs  me  that  the  follow- 
ing will  have  been  achieved: 

"(1)  prevented  an  Increase  of  15  cents  per 
gallon  m  the  price  of  all  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; *^ 

(2)  prevented  a  28  cents  Increase  In  the 
price  of  gasoline; 

(3)  prevented  an  exorbitant  increase  In 
the  price  of  home  heating  oil; 

(4)  barred  the  Inflationary  push  against 
the  cost  of  aU  goods  and  services— food 
shelter,  clothing  and  synthetics;  and 

(5)  saved  the  average  family  an  additional 
$600  in  increased  costs  per  year." 

In  more  general  terms,  with  regard  to  the 
economy,  this  legislation  prevents  an  impact 
that  could  keep  the  recession  from  becom- 
ing much  worse.  Avoided,  for  example,  will 
be  a  possible  two  percent  Increase  in  Infla- 
tion, which  would  push  us  back  Into  double- 
digit  figures.  Avoided  also  Is  a  further  In- 
crease m  unemployment  by  saving  any- 
where from  200,000  to  600.000  Jobs.  Ma<5t 
Importantly,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  If  all 
the  controls  are  now  lifted,  the  price  paid 
for  petroleiun  by  the  people  of  this  Nation 
will  be  set  entirely  by  the  foreign  cartel. 
This  would  be  neither  fair  nor  equitable. 

As  to  other  elements  of  the  energy  pro- 
gram in  the  Senate,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  many  of  the  most  Important  measures 
are  well  along  in  the  legislative  process  and 
will  soon  be  passed.  Of  course,  we  have  al- 
ready passed  the  standby  authorities  which 
would  be  triggered  Into  effect  In  the  event  of 
embargo  or  other  unforeseen  shortage.  The 
Strategic  Reserves  proposal  has  been  passed 
and  other  key  elements  of  the  comprehensive 
Congressional  program  have  now  received 
the  legislative  refinement  to  the  end  tljat 
the  mam  conservation  measures,  augmented 
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supply  measures  and  those  measures  de- 
signed to  foster  greater  utilization  of  more 
abundant  fuel  sources  will  hopefuUy  be 
passed  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  receive  the  ftill  co- 
operation of  the  entire  Executive  branch  in 
this  bipartisan  Congressional  effort  to  set 
the  policy  direction  in  the  energy  field  for 
the  decades  to  come.  Among  the  energy  bills 
set  for  consideration  In  July  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  S.  1849,  to  extend  the  emergency  pe- 
troleum allocation  act  expiring  on  August 
31,  1976  which  If  not  extended  will  force 
the  price  of  oU  now  controlled  from  95.25  to 
$13.50  per  bbl  resulting  In  an  additional  an- 
nual energy  cost  to  consumers  of  $33  billion. 

(2)  S.  1883  Mandatory  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  new  automobiles  and  light  duty 
trucks. 

(3)  S.  521  Outer  continental  shelf  develop- 
ment and  leasing  S.  586  coastal  zone  act. 

(4)  S.  391  Coal  leasing  and  S.  1777  coal 
conversion  to  accelerate  the  transition  to 
greater  coal  usage. 

(6)  S.  598  Energy  research  development 
act  funding  of  synthetic  fuels. 

(6)  S.  692  Natural  gas  production  and 
conservation  act. 

(7)  S.  740  Energy  production  board  to 
oversee  and  coordmate  the  national  energy 
efforts. 

Beyond  that,  I  would  only  concur  In  your 
observation  that  I  am  Indeed  Interested  In 
helping  to  implement  a  program  that  will 
not  cause  further  damage  to  the  American 
economy  or  Interfere  with  efforts  to  aid  re- 
covery. At  the  same  time,  I  hope  the  Admin- 
istration will  cooperate  In  the  Senate's  efforts 
with  these  and  other  proposals,  to  begin  the 
process  of  making  this  Nation  less  vulner- 
able to  the  actions  of  the  cartel  and  less  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  of  energy. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

P.S.  As  you  are  aware,  on  some  of  the 
proposals  dlscu.ssed  at  the  White  House,  I 
am  "betwixt  and  between". 

Federal  Energy  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  16,  1975. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Thank  you  for 
yoin-  letter  of  July  14  which  responded  to 
my  statement  in  which  I  expressed  our  deep 
concern  about  provisions  of  S.  621  and  H.R. 
4035. 

Your  letter,  though.  Itself  Is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me  in  that  It  conveys  certain  claims 
by  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  staff  on 
the  Impacts  of  H.R.  4035.  This  concern  Is 
two-fold;  first  because  their  analysis  greatly 
exaggerates  the  price  Increases  and  economic 
Impacts  that  would  result  from  decontrol, 
and  second  because  It  suggests  that  the  Na- 
tion can  get  something  for  nothing  by  legis- 
lation such  as  H.R.  4035. 

For  example,  the  staff  claims  that  this 
legislation  will  prevent  $33  billion  in  total 
cost  Increases,  save  each  family  $600  per  year, 
and  prevent  a  28*  increase  in  the  price  of 
gasoline.  Simple  arithmetic  demonstrates 
that  these  numbers  are  fallacious.  There  are 
only  about  5.2  million  barrels  of  old  oil  pro- 
duced per  day,  which  would  rise  by  about 
$8.00  per  barrel,  or  about  a  $15  billion  total, 
by  the  end  of  the  2' i -year  period  of  phased 
decontrol.  Dividing  this  number  by  the  ap- 
proximately 17  million  barrels  of  oil  this  Na- 
tion uses  each  day  reveals  that  decontrol 
would  result  in  only  7c  per  gallon  in  price 
increases.  Similarly,  dividing  by  the  Census 
Bureau  number  of  hotiseholds  in  this  coun- 
try yields  about  one-third  the  total  of  house- 
hold cost  impacts  cited  In  your  letter. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  program  con- 
templates gradual  decontrol,  so  that  these 


cost  impacts  would  not  be  Immediate.  Under 
the  President's  proposal  the  It  price  Increase 
would  not  occvir  until  the  end  of  1078,  and 
if  the  President's  proposal  were  adopted  Im- 
mediately it  would  cause  a  gasoline  price 
Increase  of  only  l<  per  gallon  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

The  staff  analysis  suggests  the  alternatives 
now  considered  by  the  Senate  are  Immediate 
decontrol  and  enactment  of  HM.  4036.  As 
you  know,  this  is  Inaccurate,  for  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  phased-ln  decontrol  over 
a  30-month  period.  Not  only  are  the  cost 
Increases  resulting  from  decontrol  substan- 
tially more  modest  than  those  suggested  by 
the  Policy  Committee  staff,  but  under  the 
President's  proposal  they  would  be  put  into 
place  gradually  to  avoid  even  the  slightest 
risk  of  dislocation  of  the  economy. 

The  staff  analysis  Is  disturbing  as  well  be- 
cause It  falls  to  suggest  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  H.R.  4035,  or  of  continuing  the 
current  mandatory  controls.  The  facts  are 
simple  and  stark.  Enactment  of  H.R.  4035 
would  Increase  our  reliance  on  Imported  pe- 
troleum by  70,000  barrels  per  day  from  the 
status  quo  and  by  350,000  barrels  per  day 
when  compared  to  adoption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's phased  decontrol  plan.  The  staff  anal- 
ysis fiu:ther  falls  to  address  the  economic 
dislocations  associated  with  continuing  to 
export  the  dollars  necessary  to  exist  with  this 
inoreased  reliance  on  Imported  oil. 

Moreover,  the  staff  prognosis  which  de- 
scribes these  added  costs  falls  altogether  to 
consider  the  progressive  rebates  to  consumers 
proposed  by  the  President's  program.  As  you 
know,  the  President  has  Just  restated  his  re- 
quest that  the  Congress  act  promptly  to  en- 
act the  legislation  necessary  that  will  return 
the  energy  taxes  he  proposes  as  consumer  re- 
bates. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  recession  appears  at 
an  end,  and  It  was  reported  yesterday  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  Industrial  pro- 
duction rose  In  June  for  the  first  time  since 
last  September.  As  we  anticipate  an  Increased 
pace  of  economic  activity  throughout  this 
yestf  and  into  next,  we  may  also  expect  fur- 
ther pressure  on  petroleum  consumption 
which  makes  it  even  more  essential  that  we 
act  now  to  start  decontrol  In  order  that  the 
Nation  use  more  wisely  all  of  Its  energy  re- 
sources. 

While  the  economic  effects  of  action  are 
greatly  overstated  by  the  Policy  Committee 
staff,  they  fall  even  to  mention  the  costs  we 
•  ould  sustain  In  a  new  embargo.  By  1977,  we 
could  be  more  than  twice  as  vulnerable  to 
an  embargo  as  we  were  in  the  winter  of  1973- 
1974,  which  could  cost  our  economy  over  $40 
billion  If  It  lasted  six  months — far  greater 
than  the  costs  of  Implementing  the  Presi- 
dent's progrhm. 

The  President  has  sought  In  good  faith  to 
compromise  with  those  In  the  Congress  who 
have  expressed  reservations  as  to  certain  ele- 
ments of  his  energy  program.  As  you  know, 
he  originally  proposed  Immediate  decontrol 
by  last  April.  He  has  Just  submitted  a  decon- 
trol plan  which  tempers  considerably  the 
pace  he  originally  set  for  achieving  this  cru- 
cial objective  In  the  energy  program  which 
the  Nation  must  adopt.  H.R.  4035  would  have 
the  effect  of  rebuffing  the  President's  com- 
promise proposal  even  before  it  is  considered 
on  Its  merits.  Accordingly,  I  must  restate  the 
concerns  I  expressed  in  my  letters  of  July  10 
and  July  15  and  urge  that  the  Senate  reject 
the  Conference  Report  on  HJl.  4035. 

I  assure  you  that  I  and  the  Administra- 
tion will  continue  our  efforts  to  work  con- 
structively with  you  and  the  entire  Congress 
to  accomplish  an  effective  national  energy 
program  that  will  achieve  our  crucial  conser- 
vation goals  while  preserving  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  the  Nation's  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  G.  Zarb, 

Administrator. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Yesterday  the  Senate 
voted  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  The  62  Senators 
who  voted  for  its  final  passage  must  have 
been  unaware  of  the  history  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleiun  Allocation  Act.  We  out- 
hned  this  history  in  our  minority  views 
which  concluded  that  extending  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
without  coming  to  grips  with  the  real 
issue  constituted  nothing  more  than  a 
default  of  our  responsibility  and  more 
unnecessary  delay.  The  arguments  that 
were  used  as  related  to  8.  1849  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4035.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  minority  views  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minority  Views  of  Senators  Fannin, 

Hansen,  McClure,  and  Bartlett 
At  the  request  of  the  Administration  last 
summer,  we  voted  in  favor  of  S.  3717  to  ex- 
tend the  expiration  date  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  from  February  28. 
1975,  to  June  30,  1975."  Our  sole  purpose  for 
voting  to  support  the  four  month  extension 
was  to  provide  an  additional  period  of  time 
in  which  to  proceed  with  an  orderly  and 
complete  phase  out  of  all  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls.  No  other  amendments  than 
the  mere  four  month  extension  were  con- 
templated or  agreed  upon  in  conversations 
between  Administration  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Such  an  intent  of  the  Committee  members 
was  clearly  reflected  In  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  Committee  chairman. 
Senator  Jackson,  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
on  August  12,  1974  (Page  27705  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  August  12) :  "The  act 
is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on  February  28. 
1975.  This  expiration  date  occurs  too  soon 
after  the  new  Congress  convenes  for  a  care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  administration  of  the 
act  and  an  informed  decision  as  to  the  need 
for  a  full  scale  extension  of  the  act  In  light 
of  conditions  then  prevailing.  Furthermore. 
If  the  Congress  were  unable  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  extension  proposals,  the  act  would 
expire  at  the  height  of  the  winter  heating 
season  when  the  need  for  allocation  author- 
ity could  be  greatest.  .  .  .  The  Committee 
believes  that  it  Is  too  soon  to  make  basic 
changes  in  the  act  and  that  proposed 
changes  should  be  considered  next  year  In 
light  of  more  extensive  experience  with  the 
act.  Accordingly,  it  Is  proposing  a  short  (em- 
phasis added)  extension  without  amend- 
ments. 

All  we  are  saying  is.  let  us  extend  the  act 
as  it  is  from  February  28  until  June  30.  We 
wUl  have  time,  then,  after  the  first  of  the 
year  to  act  carefully  and  deliberately.  " 

On  November  22,  1974,  Chairman  Jackson 
In  another  floor  statement  (Page  37056  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  November  22).  listed 
additional,  but  no  longer  valid,  reasons  for 
the  "short "  extension  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973:  "Paced  as  we 
are  with  a  coal  strike  of  uncertam  duration, 
with  the  forecast  for  a  severe  winter  .  .  .  the 
Government  must  have  petroleum  allocation 
authority  through  the  present  winter." 

Chairman  Jackson  reiterated  in  the  same 
floor  statement  the  necessity  of  an  extension 
of  the  act,  in  order  to  allow  Congress  time 
to  asses.s  the  act. 

"The  purpose  of  the  six  month  extension 
provided  for  In  H.R.  16767  Is  to  provide  ade- 
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quate  time  for  the  new  Congress  and  ■flia 
executive  branch  to  revtew  the  act.  .  .  ." 

Whereas  the  oonwderatlon  of  a  coal  strike 
and  the  winter  of  1874-7S  Is  behind  us,  the 
ai tempt  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  until  March  31,  19T6, 
can  only  be  viewed  a  default  of  the  Congress 
to  honor  Ite  pledge  to  come  to  grips  with  en- 
ergy policy,  including  the  need  to  repeal  or 
siibstantlalljr  revise  the  act. 

When  we  considered  a  8717  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  AuguBt.  the  adminlstraUons  posi- 
tion as  we  uiidftr.stood  it  was  as  follows: 

1.  The  expiration  date  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  would  be  extended 
to  June  30.  1975. 

2.  Between  August  1874,  and  J\me  30,  1975, 
the  Adm  tn  tstratlan  should  proceed  with  an 
orderly  total  phase  out  of  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  to  be  completed  by  June  30. 
1976. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
by  Its  very  title  was  Intended  to  be  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  deal  with  a  temporary  pe- 
troleum fuels  shortage  which  now  has  ended. 
It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  act  was  passed 
at  the  time  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo  speclf- 
IcaUy  to  deal  with  the  supply  shortages 
cauMd  by  the  oU  emhargo.  That  such  was 
what  wa«  contemplated  is  clearly  borne  out 
by  section  2  of  the  act  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  detertoines 
that — 

( 1 )  ehortagee  of  crude  oU,  residual  fuel  oil 
aud  refined  petroleum  products  caused  by  in- 
adequate domestic  production,  environmental 
coniitraints,  and  the  unavailabimy  of  im- 
port* sufficient  to  satiirfy  domestic  demand, 
now  exist  or  are  imminent; 

(2)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships. Including  loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of  fac- 
tories and  bufllnesses.  reduction  of  crop  plant- 
iJigs  and  harvesting,  and  cin-tallment  of  vital 
public  services,  including  the  tran^ortation 
of  food  and  other  essential  goods;  and 

(3)  such  hardships  and  dislocations  jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flow  of  commerce  and  con- 
stitute a  national  energy  crisis  which  is  a 
threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare and  can  be  averted  or  minimized  most 
efficiently  and  effectively  through  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  ExecuUve  branch  of  Ctovemment. 

(b)  The  purpoae  of  this  Act  Is  to  grant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  direct 
him  to  exercise  specific  temporary  (emphasis 
added)  authority  to  deal  with  shortages  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  or  dislocations  in  tlielr  na- 
tional di«trlbutl(Hi  evstem.  Tlie  authority 
granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  adverse  im- 
pacts of  such  Bfaartages  or  dislocations  on 
the  American  people  and  the  domestic 
economy. 

We  who  voted  against  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  at  the  time  did  so 
because  we  felt  that  the  bill,  at  best,  would 
only  spread  shortages  around.  Additionally, 
we  felt  tljat  should  the  Federal  Government 
Intervene  la  the  marketplace  by  imposing 
regulaUons  affecting  supply  and  price,  no 
matter  how  benignly  such  intervention  was 
Intended,  unforeseen  inequities  would  result 
and  the  shortage  would  be  exacerbated. 

The  one  day  of  healings  last  year  on 
S.  3717,  extending  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  contained  much  testimony 
enumerating  and  dewjrlblng  the  taequltiM 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Act.  Theee  re- 
marks plainly  show  both  that  the  legislation 
was  Intended  to  deal  with  a  petroleum  fuels 
emergency  which  no  longer  exist*  and  that 
the  wisdom  of  federal  regulatory  Interven- 
slon  in  the  marketplace  even  under  the  th«n 
existing  fuel  shortage  was  questionable. 

Contlntied  reliance  upon  leglslartlve  author- 
ity designed  specifically  to  alleviate  the  im- 
pact of  fliiMrgonoy  furt  8harti«ea  In  thnee  at 


a  Imported  petroleum  surplus  generates  many 
delet-erlous  elects. 

For  example,  PEA  Administrator  Prank 
Zar*  presented  testimony  to  the  Interior 
Oonamlttee  on  May  19  of  this  year  which  an- 
alysed the  folloTv-lng  deleterious  effects  of 
the  act: 

1.  TJie  EPAA  is  inconsistent  trith  the  na- 
tionta  goal  of  achieving  long-term  energy 
inaepenOenoe.— The  EPAA  creates  such  In- 
flexibility in  FEA's  price  control  program 
that  consldemble  disincentives  to  increased 
domestic  production  are  created.  .  .  .  Por 
example,  the  crude  oil  entitlements  and  the 
buy-eell  programs,  which  are  largely  designed 
to  give  small  and  independent  refiners  neces- 
sary access  to  the  cost  advantages  of  prtce- 
controlled  domestic  crude  oil,  must  to  some 
degree  have  the  undesirable  effect  of  en- 
couraging imports  since  the  burden  of  their 
higher  cost  is  net  borne  solely  by  the  Im- 
porter, but  shared  with  bis  competitors. 

2.  The  EPAA  denies  consumers  tlie  full 
benefitt  of  competition.— Price  controls 
while  overtly  holding  down  prices,  also  are 
operating  to  support  higher  prices  than 
might  be  possible  in  a  free  market.  The  two- 
tier  prioe  system,  for  example,  creates  cost 
disparities  which  In  certain  cases  allow  re- 
covery of  higher  margtas  by  competitors 
blessed  with  lower  current  costs  than  would 
be  possible  under  free  market  conditions. 
The  dollar-for-doUar  pass  through  rule  In 
Sec.  4(b)(2)  of  the  EPAA.  which  In  effect 
aUows  the  continuation  of  historical  profit 
margta  levels,  tends  to  provide  government 
endorsement  of  and  Justification  tor  such 
profit  margins,  even  though  those  margins 
were  in  some  cases  unnecessarily  high  dur- 
ing tlie  base  period,  and  the  logic  of  mar- 
ket conditions  might  dictate  lower  mareins 
today.  ^ 

S.  The  EPAA  prolongs  unwarranted  eco- 
nomic distortions  and  inefficiencies.— Aa  un- 
avoidable effect  of  an  extended  allocation 
program  is  to  maintain  within  the  petroleum 
industry  those  infflclencles  and  dtstortlons 
that  existed  during  an  arbitrarily  chosen  base 
period.  Continuations  of  historic  distribu- 
tion patterns  may  resiUt  not  only  in  pro- 
longing such  inefflctencles,  but  "also  may 
liave  adverse  effects  upon  Industrial  expan- 
sion and  population  movement. 

With  respect  to  domestic  crude  oil,  for  ex- 
an^le,  PEA  met  the  EPAA  allocation  require- 
ments by  freezing  supplier/purciiaser  rela- 
tionships as  of  December  1,  1973.  As  domestic 
production  contintiea  to  decline  at  differing 
rates  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  crude  oU  distribution 
channels  cannot  be  resolved  through  the  op- 
eration of  normal  market  meciianisms,  and 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  ad  hoc  action 
by  PEA,  which  Is  ill-equipped  to  deal  with 
such  matters. 

Distortion  must  also  result  from  continued 
regulation  of  only  petroleum  products  with- 
out comparable  regulation  of  such  sub- 
stitute sources  of  energy  as  coal,  electricity 
and  natural  gas.  Such  disparate  treatment 
disrupts  the  functioning  of  normal  market 
forces,  and  prevents  a  coordinated  response 
to  the  Nation's  energy  problems.  •  •  • 

4.  The  EPAA  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
the  petroleum  industry  to  reach  rational 
business  decisions.— The  constant  need  for 
regulatory  changes  to  respond  to  ever-chang- 
ing market  conditions  (such  as  the  estab- 
llshment  of  the  cost  equalization  program 
to  solve  problems  created  by  the  two-tier 
price  system)  seriously  inliiblts  the  indus- 
try's ability  to  ongige  in  long-term  busi- 
ness planning.  That  planning  ttiat  can  be 
done  must  also  be  skewed  to  reflect  the  dls- 
tortiens  built  into  the  marketplace  as  a 
result  of  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  EPAA. 
This  problem  wiU  only  be  exacerbated  by 
further  piecemeal  extensions  of  the  EPAA, 
rather  than  enactment  of  a  nev  regulatory 
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program  which  deals  with  the  realities  of 
today's  marketplace  and  our  long-term 
needs. 

A  prhne  example  of  the  uncertainty  creat- 
ed by  PEA  regulations  results  from  the  sup. 
pller/purchaser  relationship  rules,  noted 
above.  These  rules  have  created  an  admin- 
istrative house  of  cards  held  together  only 
by  historical,  and  In  many  cases  impractlcai 
supplier/purchaser  relationships  that  are 
mandated  by  the  Act.  The  more  time  that 
passes,  the  more  fragUe  these  relationships 
will  become  and  the  greater  the  disruption 
that  will  result  when  the  program  is  termi- 
nated.  In  this  atmosphere,  the  industry  is 
understandably  reluctant  to  make  the  in- 
vestment decisions  which  must  be  made 
soon  if  the  country's  long-term  energy  goals 
are  to  be  met.  .  .  ."  ^ 

6.  Proposal  to  phase-out  old  oil.— As  can 
be  seen  from  the  above  discussion  of  the 
problems  Inherent  in  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act.  the  solution  to  many 
of  these  lies  in  the  elimination  of  the  two- 
tier  pricing  system  for  crude  oil.  The  two- 
tier  pricing  system  Inevitably  catjses  cost  dU- 
partles  among  refiners  and  marketers  of  pe- 
troleum products  which  in  ttirn  create  eco- 
nomic distortions.  Although  these  cost  dis- 
parities have  been  substantially  reduced  by 
the  crude  oil  entitlements  program,  they 
can  never  be  entirely  eliminated  while  the 
two-tier  pricing  system  exists.  Such  cost 
disparities  significantly  hinder  FEA's  abUlty 
to  assure  that  the  competitive  viability  of 
the  Independent  sector  of  the  petroleum  in- 
du>Jtry  Is  maintained. 

Moreover,  the  existing  complicated  struc- 
ture of  price  controls  at  all  levels  of  dls- 
tribuUon,  which  is  necessitated  due  to  the 
existence  of  the  cost  disparities  resulting 
from  the  two-tier  price  system,  tends  to  be 
self-defeating  over  the  long  run  by  reducing 
normal  Incentives  toward  increased  produc- 
tion and  cost  control  and  by  eliminating  the 
ability  of  the  Industry  to  engage  in  long 
range  business  planning.  As  the  effectiveness 
of  price  control  lags  over  time,  regulations  of 
greater  complexity  and  reach  become  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  controlled-price  struc- 
ture. Tightening  of  controls  tends  to  fur- 
ther stifle  initiative  and  to  contribute  to 

greater  economic  distortion 

Various  other  leaders  of  the  supplier,  pro- 
ducer, and  financial  Institution  fields  testi- 
fied at  the  Senate  Interior  Committee's  over- 
sight hearhig  as  to  the  dlsfunctional  re- 
sponses precipitated  by  on  price  controls  and 
the  FEA  regulatory  program. 

WaUace  W.  WUson.  Vice  President  of  Con- 
tinental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago  told  the  Committee: 

"The  combined  effects  of  price  controls, 
allocation  regulations  and  the  loss  of  per- 
centage depletion  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  capital  available  for  reinvestment,  at  a 
thne  when  the  only  realistic  solutions  to  our 
long-term  energy  dUenuna  require  Increased 
capital  Investment  in  new  exploration  and 
development. . . ." 

".  .  .  The  longer  price  controls  are  con- 
tinued, the  longer  we  will  frustrate  the  nor- 
mal economic  processes  that  work  effectively 
to  balance  supply  and  demand  and  to  aUo- 
cate  our  resoiu-ces  to  their  most  effective 
uses." 

WUliam  V.  Traeger,  Vice  President  of  Otis 
Engineering  Corporation,  stressed  a  simUar 
point : 

"The  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum AUocatlon  Act  place  a  lid  on  prices  re- 
ceived for  petroleum  products  while  a  var- 
iety of  factors,  Including  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress, create  a  buildup  of  costs  and  a  profit 
squeeze  which  drains  vital  caplUl  from  our 
Industry  and  makes  other  forms  of  financing 
difficult  or  Impossible.  Blany  of  our  cus- 
tomers' long  term  commitments  are  'locked 
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In'  and  adjustments  of  budgets  to  provide 
for  the  shortage  of  available  capital  will 
have  a  dramatic  effect  on  Industry  expendi- 
tures for  exploration  and  production." 

Finally,  one  must  consider  the  avowed  in- 
tent of  Congress  In  enacting  the  EPAA,  as 
stated  on  page  13  of  the  conference  report 
accompanying  S.  1570,  under  the  "Findings 
and  purpose  of  the  Ea>AA  of  1973." 

"No  allocation  plan,  regulation  or  order, 
nor  mandatory  price,  price  ceiling  or  re- 
straint, was  to  be  promulgated  whose  net 
effect  would  be  a  substantial  reduction  of  the 
total  supply  of  crude  oil  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  available  in  or  to  markets  in 
the  United  States." 

Yet;  as  noted  by  the  foregoing  testimony, 
and  by  this  apt  comment  by  Charles  J.  Waide- 
llch.  President  of  Cities  Service  Company,  the 
EPAA  has  created  exactly  the  opposite  effect : 

"Continuation  of  these  restrictive  regula- 
tions is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress 
(See  page  13.  Conference  Report  to  accom- 
panying S.  1570.  Findings  and  Purpose  for 
Direct  Quotation.)  when  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973  was  enacted. 
These  regulations  have  the  effect  of  cvirtail- 
ing  the  expansion  of  oil  and  gas  exploration. 
Regulation  of  supply  Is  distorting  the  work- 
ings of  the  marketplace.  The  consumer  is 
paying,  and  will  continue  to  pay.  a  price  for 
these  programs. 

"Our  company's  reduced  expenditures  for 
exploration  and  production  will  mean  loss  of 
additional  production  .  .  .  loss  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  within  our  economy  .  .  . 
and  a  possible  effect  ou  employment  of  con- 
tractors and  suppliers." 

In  closing,  S.  621  and  H.R.  4035  are  going 
to  conference  with  H.R.  4035  containing  a 
provision  (Sec.  2(a)  (  extending  the  EPAA 
to  Dec.  31,  1975.  Another  bill,  S.  622  (Sec. 
122)  also  contains  a  provision  extending  the 
EPAA  to  March  1,  1976.  And  of  course,  S.  1849 
as  reported  Is  exclusively  an  extention  of  the 
EPAA  until  March  1,  1976.  This  panoply  ol 
bills  all  catering  to  an  extension  of  the  EPAA 
only  indicate  either  Congress  unwillingness 
or  incapability  to  grapple  witli  the  growing 
dependence  upon  imported  oil.  Hence,  this 
is  not  a  case  of  Congress  vs.  the  President. 
This  Is  a  case  of  Congress  giving  Itself  an 
excuse  for  its  own  inaction.  Congress  should 
not  attempt  to  shield  itself  from  the  plethora 
of  press  criticism  about  continuing  Congres- 
sional delay  in  enacting  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy program.  Instead,  Congress  should  act 
responsibly  by  dealing  with  the  substantive 
Issues.  Thus,  Voting  for  S.  1849  which  would 
motivate  further  delay  would  be  an  affront 
to  the  dignity  and  credibility  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  closing, 
I  repeat  my  plea  that  the  Senate  stop 
playing  games  with  energy  and  start  act- 
ing responsibly.  Acting  responsibly  ne- 
cessitates voting  to  reject  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4035. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Perhaps  somewhere  in  the  colloquy,  if 
possible,  the  Senator  might  touch  on  the 
application  of  one  provision  of  this  bill 
which  puzzles  me,  that  of  averaging 
prices  for  enhancing  recovei-y  from  old 
fields. 

As  I  read  the  bill  and  the  report,  it  is 
intended  to  offset  the  higher  cost  recov- 
ery from  old  fields  to  slow  the  decline 
in  production  and  enhance  recovery 
from  an  old  field.  It  Is  intended  to  allow 
an  increased  price  for  that  increased 


recovery,  but  that  the  average  price  re- 
sulting nationwide  shall  not  increase  the 
total  of  old  controlled  oil  and  this  en- 
hanced recovery  oil  was  not  above  50 
cents  above  the  old  price. 

My  question  is,  how  in  the  world,  when 
we  get  down  to  applying  that,  can  it  be 
applied  where  the  average  is  nationwide 
and  the  production  is  field  by  field  and 
producer  by  producer? 

It  seems  to  me  this  provision  is  al- 
most totally  unworkable. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Idaho;  it  is 
unworkable.  Deterring  production  was 
not  intended,  but  the  way  the  regulations 
are  so  worded  that  could  be  the  result. 
It  is  something  that  I  think  has  resulted 
and  will  result,  of  course,  from  legislation 
such  as  we  are  considering  today.  We 
deter  rather  than  encourage  the  recov- 
ery and  development  of  petroleum. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
illusion,  which  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  press  in  many  editorials  and  articles, 
even  by  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times,  papers  of  a  liberal  de- 
lineation; and  we  still  have  nothing  ac- 
complished by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  re.serve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  what  time 
is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from.  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  editorials  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  11,  1975,  entitled  "Presi- 
dent Ford's  Oil  Opportunity"  and  from 
the  Washington  Star,  Monday,  July  14, 
1975,  "The  'Old  Oil'  DUemma." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  July  14.   19751 
THE  "Old  On-L"  Dilemma 

After  communing  vrtth  those  who  freely 
advi.se  us  on  the  problem  of  "old  oil" — whose 
regulated  price  of  $5.25  a  barrel  President 
Ford  would  like  to  phase  out — we  must  con- 
clude that  the  experts  are.  as  xisual,  con- 
fused. That  must  be  so,  when  the  predicted 
results  of  decontrol  vary  so  wildly. 

The  Wall  Street  Journals  resident  edito- 
rial economist  assures  us  that  the  Ford  plan 
is  right,  that  the  alarums  about  soaring 
fuel  prices  are  "utter  fantasies,"  that  In  fact 
'the  price  of  gasoline  Is  more  likely  to  fall 
than  to  rise  after  decontrol" — although,  come 
to  think  of  it,  gas  prices  might  rise  after  all. 
If  you  see  what  the  Journal  means.  But  even 
if  they  rise,  "an  increase  of  7.5  cents  (per 
gallon)  Is  the  upper  limit."  That,  says  the 
Journal,  is  not  only  tolerable  but  hardly 
worth  mentioning. 


If,  encouraged  by  the  Journal's  outlook, 
you  should  be  bold  enough  to  turn  to  the 
forecasts  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  heart  sinks.  That 
body,  or  at  least  the  Democratic  members 
thereof,  foresees  darker  results  of  decontrol: 
the  transfer  of  "upwards  of  «40  billion  over 
the  next  two  years  from  consumei-s  to  oil 
companies  and  oU  exporting  nations":  a  3 
per  cent  drop  In  the  economic  growth  rate  bv 
late  1976;  and  l  steeper  rise  In  the  price 
index. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  mere  com- 
plete disagreement  between  any  two  sets  of 
seers  rubbing  the  same  crystal  ball,  although 
in  economic  matters  we  have  learned  to  ex- 
pect it.  One  begins  to  suspect,  in  fact,  that 
given  a:i  initial  set  of  mind— for  the  free 
market  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  the  "protei.- 
tion"  of  consumers  from  higher  fuel  prices  on 
the  other — a  set  of  economic  predictions  can 
be  tailored  to  fit.  The  wish  Is  father  to  the 
forecast. 

And  Just  what,  one  may  ask.  Is  'old  oil' 
anyway?  Well,  old  oil.  though  It  sounds  like 
the  dirty  goo  the  garageman  drains  from  your 
crankcass  every  5,000  miles  or  so.  is  chemi- 
cally iidLstlngulshable  from  "new"  oil:  only 
the  price  Is  different.  It  Is  more  or  less  that 
quantity  of  domestic  crude  (some  40  per 
cent  of  domestic  consumption)  tnat  was 
being  produced  as  of  1972.  "New  "  oil,  whicii 
fetches  the  world  market  price  of  $12.76  a 
barrel,  is  the  crude  oil  that  has  been  added 
to  domeotic  production  since  1972. 

That  we  now  artificially  distinguish  be- 
twsen  the  two  for  pricing  purposes  is  to  !je 
explained  by  clashing,  and  perhaps  irrecon- 
cilable, policy  goals.  One  Is  the  politically 
convenient  goal  of  pleasing  the  American 
consumer  who  thinks  petroleum  fuel  prices 
are  already  too  high;  the  other  is  the  un- 
plea.sant  but  probably  necessary  goal  of  giv- 
ing domestic  oil  producers  an  incentive  to  in- 
crease their  production,  so  as  to  ease  the  de- 
mand for  imported  oil  while  preventing 
shortages.  What  more  typical.  If  economically 
illogical,  solution  than  to  split  the  differ- 
ence by  a  two-tier  pricing  system? 

Explanations,  however,  do  not  always  lead 
to  solutions;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  oil  de- 
control issue,  they  seem  to  lead  away  from 
them.  President  Ford  and  Congress  are  at 
loggerheads.  Mr.  Ford  is  bent  on  decontrol. 
Congress  on  retaining  controls  which  are 
set  to  expire  In  late  August.  Each  braces  its 
position  with  figures,  although  as  the  fore- 
going discrepancies  suggest  neither  knows 
Just  what  decontrol  would  mean  to  the  econ- 
omy. Would  the  price  of  petroleum  fuels  go 
down  or  up? 

Our  rather  tentative  feeling  Is  that  there 
Is  superior  economic  logic  In  the  Presidents 
position,  and  certainly  more  sense  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  security  policy.  And 
among  other  benefits,  decontrol  would  bring 
an  end  to  the  system  of  "entitlements" 
(Whose  complexities  needn't  be  gone  Into 
here),  which  by  Prof.  Milton  Friedman's  es- 
timate transfer  about  $16  billion  a  year  from 
taxpayers  and  producers  to  refiners  and  im- 
porters of  oil. 

We  think  Congress  should  go  along  with  de- 
control of  old  oil  prices,  at  least  for  a  trial 
period.  If  the  dire  economic  consequences 
predicted  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
begin  to  flow  from  decontrol,  there  will  be 
a  solid  case  for  putting  the  controls  back 
on  and  resuming  the  two-tier  pricing  sys- 
tem. But  the  truth  is  that  we  won't  know 
who's  right  until  decontrol  has  a  trial  run. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  11,  1975 1 
PRESiorNT  Ford's  On.  Opportunity 
With  the  government's  authority  to  con- 
trol oil  prices  ruiming  out  on  August  31  and 
Congress  running  out  on  a  month's  vacation 
beginning  August  1,  President  Ford  has  a 
delicious  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  con- 
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trols  to  the  Immediate  benefit  of  the  econ- 
omy. It's  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Ford  can 
fall  to  benefit  politically  if  he  plays  the  cards 
lie  holds  with  bold  confidence. 

The  only  problem  standing  In  the  Presi- 
dent's way  Is  the  hand-wringing  going  on 
among  several  of  his  advisers,  those  who  be- 
lieve controls  are  intrinsically  bad  yet  who 
fear  that  the  absence  of  controls  will  have 
dire  effects.  These  voices  are  telling  the  Presi- 
dent that  if  controls  expire  on  August  31  the 
price  of  oU  products  will  rise  so  sharply  that 
the  economic  recovery  underway  will  be 
aborted,  another  Inflationary  spiral  will  be 
Ignited,  the  general  public  will  denoxmce 
Mr.  Ford's  free-marhet  dogmatism,  and  Con- 
gress will  come  back  with  a  controls  program 
worse  than  before. 

Given  this  scenario,  which  a  number  of  oil 
company  executives  are  also  carrying  around 
In  their  heads,  the  obvious  policy  to  follow 
Is  one  of  gradual  decontrol,  letting  that  40% 
of  the  crude  market  that  is  fixed  at  $5.25  a 
barrel  rise  to  the  world  price  over  two  or 
three  years.  If  fed  the  price  increases  a  little 
at  a  time  instead  of  all  at  once,  the  public 
will  not  be  vulnerable  to  a  demagogic  stam- 
pede against  the  oil  industry. 

The  scare  scenario  Is  another  of  those  ut- 
ter fantasies  that  occasionally  get  a  grip 
on  the  minds  of  supposedly  informed  people 
( whatever  happened  to  the  petrodoUar  prob- 
lem anyway?).  In  fact,  the  price  of  gasoline 
te  more  likely  to  faU  than  to  rise  after  de- 
control. The  scenario  rests  on  the  observa- 
tion that  with  decontrol  the  price  of  "old" 
domestic  crude  would  leap  from  $5.25  a  bar- 
rel to  $13,  the  world  price  plus  the  $2  tariff— 
and  on  the  hallucination  that  retail  prices 
would  behave  more  or  less  in  proportion. 

To  begin  with,  since  controlled  oil  is  only 
40';  of  the  total,  the  current  average  price 
of  crude  Is  about  $10.  Beyond  that,  the  price 
of  crude  is  a  relatively  rnlnor  component  of 
the  retail  cost  of  gasoline;  a  $l-a-barrel  in- 
crease m  crude  costs  means  a  2.5-cent8-a- 
gallon  Increase  In  gasoline  prices.  So,  if  the 
total  Increase  la  passed  on,  lifting  the  aver- 
age price  of  crude  to  $13  would  mean  nu 
Increase  of  7.5  cents  at  the  gasoline  pump, 
(or  2.5  cents  if  the  President  simultaneously 
lifted  the  tariff) .  We  doubt  that  this  increase 
would  set  off  riots  even  in  Senator  Jackson's 
offices  and  it  Is  the  most  pessimistic  possible 
prediction.  An  increase  of  7.5  cents  Is  the 
upper  limit,  the  maximimi. 

Actually,  anyone  who  believes  elementary 
economics  ought  to  predict  that  decontrol 
would  leave  the  price  of  gasoline  totally  un- 
changed. Elementary  economics  teaches  that 
prices  are  set  at  the  margin.  What  matters 
is  not  the  average  cost  but  the  cost  of  the 
last  additional  barrel  necessary  for  supply 
to  equal  demand.  Of  course,  the  marginal 
barrel  of  oil  is  now  Imported  at  a  cost  of 
$13.  Decontrol  would  not  change  this  mar- 
ginal cost,  and  therefore  would  not  change 
the  price  of  gasoline. 

What  would  Instead  happen  would  be  a 
redistribution  of  benefits  within  the  oil  In- 
dustry. Those  participants  now  benefitting 
from  the  vagaries  of  the  federal  allocation 
program  would  lose  their  goodies,  while  the 
actual  producers  of  domestic  crude  would 
gain.  The  removal  of  controls  would  allow 
the  system  to  operate  more  efficiently,  thus 
tending  to  reduce  prices.  The  extent  of  this 
tendency  is  not  mea.surable,  but  at  least  it 
is  no  hallucination. 

The  scare  scenario  seems  by  now  so  in- 
grained that  President  Ford  is  calling  for 
a  gradual  decontrol  and  wui  announce  his 
plan  soon,  which  either  the  Democratic  Sen- 
ate or  Democratic  House  wiU  be  able  to  re- 
ject by  simple  majority  vote.  Because  lib- 
erals h*ve  enough  votes  to  do  so,  and  oppose 
even  gradual  decontrol,  chances  are  they  will 
vote  down  the  President's  plan  and  send 
him  au  extension  of  his  authority  to  Impose 
controls. 


We  find  ourselves  rooting  for  the  Ilbenl 
Democrats,  because  once  they  have  turned 
down  the  President's  blU  he  wlU  be  free  to 
veto  the  extension  and  end  controls  once 
and  for  all.  He  can  then  assure  his  nervous 
advisers  that  any  problems  can  be  blamed 
on  the  Democrats'  refusal  to  go  along  with 
his  gradual  plan.  The  last  thing  Mr.  Ford 
should  do  Is  water  down  his  plan  to  get 
Democratic  agreement. 

The  President  holds  aU  the  cards.  The 
latest  Harris  survey  on  the  issue  even  shows 
that  by  46%  to  31%  Americans  favor  dereg- 
lUatlon  of  oU  and  gas  produced  here.  He 
should  send  up  a  tough  decontrol  plan,  one 
the  controllers  in  Congress  would  love  to 
reject,  and  let  them  spend  their  summer 
vacations  wishing  they  hadn't. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
observe  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  this  energy 
crisis  in  America  and  while  we  have  tried 
to  have  all  shades  of  opinion  represented 
there  seems  rather  xmiversal  agreement 
on  some  few  facts. 

One  is  that  if  we  want  to  address  the 
problem  of  supply,  we  have  got  to  do 
something  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
oil  industiy. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1975  sig- 
naled the  point  when  interest  in  drilling 
in  America  dropped  very  sharply.  In  my 
State  of  Wyoming,  the  number  of  rigs 
operating  at  Easter  time  was  129;  by 
about  June  20  that  number  had  dropped 
down  to  99  rigs. 

I  have  had  letters  from  the  Society  of 
the  Independent  Earth  Petroleum  Scien- 
tists, a  very  sophisticated  group  of  petro- 
leum experts,  and  they  show  that  the 
number  of  wells  that  are  to  be  drilled 
on  bacldog  dropped  very  sharply  when 
the  Tax  Act  was  passed. 

These  stories  could  be  repeated  time 
after  time. 

This  act  does  nothing  to  increase  en- 
ergj'  supplies  but  rather,  unless  vetoed 
would  preempt  the  President's  proposal 
to  phase  out  price  controls  on  old  oil  and 
would  roll  back  the  price  of  new  and 
stripper  well  oil. 

Mr.  President,  this  act  would  further 
discourage  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  which,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  is  already  on  the  decline. 

For  those  reasons  I  shall  vote  against 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  the  time  r«- 
maining  before  the  hour  of  3  o'clock 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ani 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Michael 
Hathaway  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  legislation 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senators  will 
please  retire  to  their  desks. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  are  necessari'y 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced— veas  57 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  287  Leg.l 
YEAS — 67 

Abourezk  Hart,  Philip  A.  Muskle 

Bayh  Hartke  Nelson 

Blden  Haskell  Nunn 

Brooke  Hathaway  Pastore 

Bumpers  Holllngs  Peii 

Burdick  Huddleston  Proxmlre 

^'      «    ,  Humphrey  Randolph 

r,^^J^-^^-  ^nouy«  Rlblcoff 

Byid,  Robert  C.  Jackson  Roth 

Cannon  Javlts  Schwelker 

oase  Kennedy  Sparkman 

ChUes  Leahy  Stafford 

t/hurch  MagnuBon  Stevenson 

Clwk  Mansfield  Stone 

Cranston  McGovem  Symington 

Culver  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Eagleton  Metcalf  Tunney 

Ford  Mondale  Williams 

Glenn  Morgan 

Hart,  Gar>'  W.  Moss 


AUen 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Fannin 

Pong 

Gam 


Easilaud 


NAYS — 10 

Goldwaler 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Mathias 

McCIiire 

McGee 

Montoya 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

McClellan 


Pack  wood 
Pearson 
Percy 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Yijung 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.<i 
agreed  to. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  ON  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4035— 
SOLAR  UTILIZATION  NOW 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
solar  energy's  greatest  advantages  is  Its 
applicability  in  remote  areas  where  con- 
ventional power  sources  are  miavailable. 
This  particular  solar  advantage  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  near  Yuma,  Ariz. 

In  the  fall  of  1972.  an  air  combat 
maneuvering  range  was  installed  in  the 
desert,  which  included  remote  tracking 
stations.  The  tracking  stations  operate 
unattended  for  long  periods  of  time  with 
power  provided  by  solar  panels.  This 
solar  power  allows  for  the  operation  of  a 
sophisticated  telemetry  system  which 
commimicates  with  aircraft  and  relays 
information  by  microwave  to  a  central 
locator. 

The  solar  panels,  which  contain  57  in- 
dividual solar  cells,  are  angled  for  opti- 
mum solar  collection.  Sufficient  solar 
conversion  is  accomplished  by  this  sys- 
tem to  generate  jwwer  to  operate  the 
equipment  for  five  10-hour  days  before 
recharging  is  necessary.  The  maximum 
output  of  the  solar-charged,  lead-acid 
batteries  is  about  1^2  amperes  at  voltages 
of  20  and  35  volts. 

Again,  these  conversion  systems  are 
not  new,  nor  are  they  in  the  develop- 
ment stage.  The  Yuma  tracking  stations 
have  been  operating  since  1972  with 
only  periodic  inspections  required.  The 
lifetime  of  the  panels  is  estimated  to  be 
"almost  limitless";  leaving  as  the  only 
mahitenance  the  replacement  of  the  re- 
chargeable, sealed  battery  packs.  The 
Marine  Corps  indicates  that  the  money 
saved  in  maintenance,  fuel  costs,  and 
travel  time  far  exceed  the  original  ex- 
pense of  the  solar  panels.  To  elaborate 
on  this  present  utilization  of  solar  ener- 
gy, I  would  like  to  have  a  system  per- 
formance report  included  in  the  Record, 
which  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
remote  tracking  stations.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  interest  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  use  and  development  of 
solar  radiation,  so  wish  to  share  this 
specific  material  on  the  system  with 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached report  on  system  performance  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow's : 

System  Pekfobmance 

2.1  Description  of  the  Air  Combat  Ma- 
neuvering Range.  The  Air  Combat  Ma- 
neuvering Rang©  (ACMR)  provides  a  means 
for  comprehensive  monitoring  of  air  combat 
flight  training  while  simultaneously  record- 
ing data  that  permits  complete  and  exhaufi- 
tlve  replay  and  debriefing  of  the  exercises  for 
the  benefit  of  the  participants.  The  West 
Coast  ACMB  is  Installed  In  the  Br-2301  re- 
stricted airspace  east  of  Yuma,  Arizona, 
with  monitoring  and  debriefing  facilities  at 
the  MCAS.  Yuma,  and  at  NAS  unramar. 
California.  Briefly,  the  system  consists  of  a 
series  of  remote  tracking  stations  situated 
In  the  range  area,  a  computer  complex  at 
Yuma,  and  display  vans  at  Yuma  and  Mlra- 
mar.  Since  tracking  and  other  aircraft  data 
Is  obtained  through  transponder  techniques, 
aircraft  Involved  In  ACMR  activities  must  be 
equipped  with  a  specially  modified  Side- 
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winder  missile  instrument  package.  The 
basic  elements  of  the  system  are  illustrated 
In  figure  2-1  and  described  in  greater  detail 
lu  the  following  paragraphs. 

2.1.1  Aircraft  Instrumentation  Subsys- 
tem.— 

2.1.1.1  Inflight  data  for  the  ACMR  is  ac- 
quired by  the  use  of  an  Airborne  Instru- 
mentation Subsystem  (AIS)  pod  carried  by 
the  participating  aircraft.  The  pod  consists 
of  a  Sidewinder  missile  housing,  minus  the 
canard  surfaces,  and  fitted  with  a  standard 
air  data  (pltot-statlc)  sensor  probe.  The 
probe  permits  continuous  measurement  of 
in-flight  pressures  that  are  subsequently 
converted  into  angle  of  attack,  angle  of  side- 
slip, airspeed  and  Mach  number.  A  compact 
strap-down  inertial  system  in  the  AIS  pro- 
vides pitch,  roll,  heading  and  velocity  values. 
The  balance  of  the  pod  instrumentation  is 
devoted  to  a  transponder-type  signal  relay 
system  for  data  transmission  and  tracking 
information. 

2.1.1.2  Since  the  AIS  pod  is  carried  on 
the  standard  LAU-7A3  launcher,  no  special 
filght  techniques  or  external  attachments 
are  needed  (see  figure  2-2).  There  are  no 
limitations,  and  the  electrical  interface  with 
the  aircraft  weapons  system  is  essentially 
that  of  Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  missiles. 

2.1.2  Tracking  Instrumentation  Sub.-iyi- 
tem. — 

2.1.2.1  User  personnel  will  have  little 
contact  with  this  element  of  the  ACMR, 
other  than  to  be  aware  of  the  exact  location 
of  the  instrumented  portion  of  the  range. 
The  remote  sites  are  small,  compact,  and 
powered  by  solar  cells,  and  as  a  conseqtience, 
are  not  visible  from  the  air. 

2.1.2.2  Each  of  the  seven  sites  relays  data 
from  the  Aircraft  Instrumentation  System 
by  line-of-slght  ground  link  to  a  Master 
Station  where  it  is  relayed  to  the  processing 
center  at  Yiuna.  The  locations  of  these  sites 
and  the  designated  range  area  are  shown  in 
figure  2-3. 

2.1.3  Control  and  Computation  Subsys- 
tem. As  with  the  tracking  system,  users  will 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  computer 
complex  at  Yuma  other  than  to  obtain  sys- 
tem status  Information  via  voice  link.  The 
Control  and  Computation  Subsystem  (CCS) 
is  responsible  for  converting  the  data  from 
the  range  Into  a  form  suitable  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  display  consoles.  The  specific 
functions  of  this  subsystem  becomes  evident 
during  the  discussion  of  the  various  aircraft 
and  ranging  data  readout  displays. 

2.1.4  Display  and  Debriefling  Subsys- 
tem.— 

2.1.4.1  The  Display  and  Debriefing  Sub- 
system (DDS)  consoles  provide  the  final 
presentation  of  live  and  replay  data  for 
ACMR.  Users  of  the  ACMR  must,  as  a  con- 
sequence, be  famUiar  with  the  operation  of 
this  subsystem  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
that  of  the  balance  of  the  range  complex. 

2.1.4.2  The  Display  and  Debriefing  Sub- 
system (DDS)  consists  of  vans  located  at 
MCAS,  Yuma,  and  NAS,  Mlramar,  which 
contain  Identical  display  consoles  at 
both  ends  of  each  van.  The  consoles 
can  be  used  simultaneously  for  replay  or  live 
operations,  providing  the  capability  for  a  live 
operation  and  three  debriefing  sessions  at  the 
same  time.  Live  operations  can  be  monitored 
from  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  inactive  con- 
soles simultaneously. 

2.1.4.3  The  DDS  vans  also  contain  two  small 
computers  that  process  and  record  the  re- 
fined data  from  the  CCS.  A  teletype  machine 
and  a  programing  keyboard  are  lised  to  Input 
Information  to  the  system  for  each  flight 
operation,  and  to  activate  and  shut  down  the 
system  during  live  and  replay  operations.  The 
keyboards  are  manned  by  DDS  operators  at 
the  direction  of  the  Ground  Instructor  Pilot 
(DIP).  As  a  consequence,  this  manual  pre- 
sents only  those  elements  of  the  operator's 
task  that  the  GIP  must  understand  in  order 
to  conduct  ACMR  missions. 


2.1.4.4  As  indicated  earlier,  each  of  the 
DDS  vans  contains  two  complete  operating 
consoles.  Including  radio  and  other  com- 
munications systems.  The  general  layout  of 
a  DDS  van  Is  shown  in  figure  2-4.  Figure  2-5 
Illustrates  the  arraixgement  of  a  t>-pical  con- 
sole, including  the  DDS  operators  station 
and  the  Ground  Instructor  Pilot's  station. 
The  operators  station  at  the  left-hand  step- 
down  area  of  the  console  includes  the  key- 
board, the  status  display  tube  and  range  in- 
tercom microphone.  The  OIP's  station  at  the 
center  of  the  console  provides  access  to  the 
graphics  display  tube,  the  alphanumerics 
display  tube,  the  control  panels  and  com- 
munications equipment.  Figures  2-6,  2-7 
and  2-8  show  the  controls  available  to  the 
GIP. 

2.2     DDS  Console  Displays. 

2.2.1  Status  Display  Tube.  Four  t\-pes  of 
system  status  data  are  shown  separately  on 
the  status  display  tube.  These  are  the  Exer- 
cise Data  Display.  Range  Status  Dlsplav. 
Missile  Data  Display  and  Status  Change  Dis- 
play. 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  586,  which  tlie  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  586)  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and 
assist  the  Coastal  States  to  study,  plan  for, 
manage,  and  control  the  Impact  of  energy 
resource  development  and  production  which 
affects  the  coastal  zone,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following; 

TITLE  I 

6HOBT  TirLB 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Amendments 
Of  1975". 

GEKERAI,   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  102.  The  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972,  as  amended  (18  U.S.C.  1451 
et  seq.).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1451(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "ecologi- 
cal," Immediately  after    "recreational.". 

(2)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1453(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  therein 
"Islands,"  Immediately  after  the  words  "and 
Includes". 

(3)  Section  304(e)  of  such  Act  (18  U.S.C. 
1453(e))  Is  amended  by  deleting  "and"  after 
Islands."  after  "uplands,". 

(4)  Section  304  of  such  Act  (16  UAC. 
1453)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(J)  'Energy  facilities'  means  new  facul- 
ties, or  additions  to  existing  facilities — 

"(1)  which  are  or  vi'in  be  directly  used 
In  the  extraction,  conversion,  storage,  trans- 
fer, processing,  or  transporting  of  any  energy 
resource;  or 

"(2)  which  are  or  wUl  be  used  primarily 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  or  assembly 
of  equipment,  machinery,  products,  or  de- 
vices which  are  or  will  be  directly  Involved 
In  any  activity  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  and  which  wUl  serve.  Im- 
pact, or  otherwise  affect  a  substantial  geo- 
graphical area  or  substantial  numbers  of 
people. 
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The  term  includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
(A)  electric  generating  plants;  (B)  petro- 
leum refineries  and  associated  facilittes;  (C) 
gasification  plants;  liquefied  natural  gas 
storage,  transfer,  or  conversion  faculties; 
and  uranium  enrichment  or  nuclear  fuel 
processing  facilities;  (D)  offshore  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion facilities,  including  platforms,  assembly 
plants,  storage  depots,  tank  farms,  crew 
and  supply  bases,  refining  complexes,  and 
any  other  Installation  or  property  that  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  such  explora- 
tion, development  or  production;  (E)  fa- 
cilities for  offshore  loading  and  marine 
transfer  of  petroleum;  and  (F)  transmission 
and  pipeline  facilities,  including  terminals 
which  are  associated  with  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

"(k)  'Person'  has  the  meaning  prescribed 
m  section  1  of  title  1,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  the  term  also  Includes  any 
State,  local,  or  regional  government;  the 
Federal  Government;  and  any  department 
agency,  corporation.  Instrumentality,  or 
other  entity  or  ofliclal  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

"(1)  'Public  facilities  and  public  services' 
means  any  services  or  facilities  which  are 
financed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  State  or 
local  government.  Such  services  and  facul- 
ties include,  but  are  not  Umlted  to.  high- 
ways, secondary  roads,  parking,  mass 
wanslt,  water  supply,  waste  coUection  and 
treatment,  schools  and  education,  hospitals 
and  health  care,  fire  and  police  protection 
recreation  and  cultvire,  other  human  serv- 
ices, and  facilities  related  thereto,  and  such 
governmental  services  as  are  necessary  to 
support  any  increase  in  population  and 
development.". 

,..15!^^"*""^  ^°5<'')  of  ■■'"cl»  Act  (16  U.SC 
1454(b) )  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the 
*°5,„*?*'"**''  *^*  following  new  paragraphs- 
(7)  a  definition  of  the  term  'beach'  and 
a  general  plan  for  the  protection  of,  and  ac- 
cess to  public  beaches  and  other  coastal 
areas  of  environmental,  recreational,  histori- 
cal,    esthetic,     ecological,     and     cultural 

*^"il\  planning  ^or  energy  facilities  likely 
to  be  located  in  the  coastal  zone,  planning 
for  and  management  of  the  anticipated  Im- 
PMts  from  any  energy  facilities,  and  a  proc- 

^^H  ^  *,™**^^*'^*^'^  capable  of  adequately 
conducting   such   planning    activities."      ^ 

i4i(fLff*'."°°  ^°^'*=^  °f  ^"'^l^  Act  (16  US.C 
.V^^^  ^  amended  by  deleting  "66%"  and 
iMertlng  m  lieu  thereof    "SO",  and  '^y  dg. 

and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "four" 

1454(d))  Is  amended  by 

(A)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 

Sfi^  ?.*  'oll°'»lng  ":  Provided,  That  not- 
^,^M°^*°y  provision  of  this  secMon 
or  of  section  306  no  State  management  pro- 
gram^bmltted  pursuant  to  thif  subsecUon 
shaU  be  considered  incomplete,  nor  shall  final 

such  State  s  failure  to  comply  with  any  reg- 
jUatlons  that  are  Issued  by  the  Secretlr^  fo 
^,™!f  subsection  (b)  (7)  or  (b)  (8)  of 
^T.f^  V""'  "''*"  September  30.  1978.";  and 
and  nf!i^,""^*^1  ^^^°^  **  *^*  «nd  thereof 
^V^^^^  "'"  "'*'^'  *!>«  following 
i.Sl^i^^'^-  ^^*  *!>«  State  shall  remain 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  section  tCgh 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1978  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  beach  and  coastal  area  a!^ess 

TcV\t!^Jl  ^  ""^'^  ^^^^^  planning  process 
for  Its  State  management  program,  pursuant 
to  regulations  adopted  by  the  Secretary  to 
Implement  subsections  (b)(7)  and  (b)  (8) 
of  this  section.".  /./»"«   »omo> 

(8)  Section  305(h)  of  such  Act  (16  USC 
1454(h))   is  amended  by  deleting  "June  30. 


1977"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1979". 

(9)  Section  306(a)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1455(a))  Is  amended  by  deleting  "eesi"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "80". 

(10)  Section  306(c)(8)  of  such  Act  (16 
tr.S.C.  1455(c)  (8) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  considering  the  national  Interest  Involved 
In  the  planning  for  and  siting  of  such  facili- 
ties which  are  energy  facilities  located  within 
a  State's  coastal  zone  the  Secretary  shall 
further  find,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
by  him.  that  the  State  has  given  considera- 
tion to  any  applicable  Interstate  energy  plan 
or  program  which  is  promulgated  by  an  Inter- 
state entity  established  pursuant  to  section 
809  of  this  title.". 

(11)  Section  306  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1455)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  As  a  condition  of  a  State's  continued 
eligibility  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  management  program  of  such  State 
shall,  after  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  1978. 
toclude,  as  an  integral  part,  an  energy  facility 
planning  process,  which  Is  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  305(b)  (8)  of  this  title,  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  general 
plan  for  the  protection  of,  and  access  to, 
public  beaches  and  other  coastal  areas,  which 
is  prepared  pursuant  to  section  305(b)  (7) 
of  this  title,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary." 

(12)  Section  307(c)(3)  of  such  Act  (16 
use.  1456(c)  (3) )  is  amended  by  (A)  delet- 
ing 'license  or  permit"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "license, 
lease,  or  permit";  (B)  deleting  "licensing  or 
permitting"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"licensing,  leasing,  or  permitting";  and  (C) 
deleting  "license  or  permit"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"license,  lease,  or  permit". 

(12)  Sections  308  through  315  of  such 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1457  through  1464)  are  re- 
designated as  sections  311  through  318 
thereof,  respectively;  and  the  following  three 
new  sections  are  Inserted  as  follows: 
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"COASTAL     ENERCT     FACIUTY     IMPACT     PROGRAM 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  to  a  coastal  State,  if  he 
determines  that  such  State's  coastal  zone 
has  been,  or  Is  likely  to  be,  Impacted  by  the 
exploration  for,  or  the  development  or  pro- 
duction of,  energy  resources  or  by  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of 
an  energy  faculty.  Such  a  grant  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  coastal 
State  to  study  and  plan  for  the  economic, 
environmental,  and  socUl  consequences 
which  are  lUcely  to  result  In  such  coastal  zone 
from  exploration  for  and  development  or 
production  of  such  energy  resources  or  from 
the  location,  construction,  expansion,  or  op- 
eration of  such  an  energy  faculty.  The 
amoimt  of  such  a  grant  may  equal  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  study  and 
plan,   to   the   extent   of  avaUable   funds. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
a  loan  and/or  a  grant  to  a  coastal  State  if 
he  determines,  pxirsuant  to  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section,  that  such  State's 
coastal  zone  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  ad- 
versely Impacted  by  exploration  for  or  by 
development  or  production  of  energy  re- 
sources or  by  the  location,  construction  ex- 
pansion, or  operation  of  an  energy  facility 
if  such  adverse  Impact  will  result  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  license,  lease,  easement  or 
permit  Issued  or  granted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  permits — 

"(1)  the  exploration  for.  or  the  drilling, 
mining,  removal,  or  extraction  of,  energy 
resources; 

-(2)  the  siting,  location,  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  operation  of  energy  facilities  by 
a  lessee,  licensee,  or  permittee;   or 

"(3)  the  siting,  location,  construction  ex- 
pansion, or  operation  of  energy  facilities  by 
or  for  the  United  States  Government. 


The  proceeds  of  such  a  loan  or  grant  shall 
be  used  for — 

"(A)  projects  which  are  designed  to  re- 
duce, ameliorate,  or  compensate  for  the  net 
adverse  impacts;  and/or 

"(B)  projects  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide new  or  additional  public  faculties  and 
public  services  which  are  made  necessary  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  the  location,  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  operation  of  such  an 
energy  facility  or  energy  resource  explora- 
tion, development  or  production. 

The  amount  of  such  a  loan  or  grant  may 
equal  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
a  project,  to  the  extent  of  avaUable  funds. 
"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant 
to  a  coastal  State  for  a  purpose  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  State  will  suffer  net  adverse 
impacts  In  its  coastal  zone,  as  a  result  of 
exploration  for,  or  development  and  produc- 
tion of,  energy  resources;  as  a  result  of  the 
location,  construction,  expansion,  or  opera- 
tion of  an  energy  facUity  over  the  course  of 
the  projected  or  anticipated  useful  life  of 
such  energy  facUity;  or  as  a  result  of  ex- 
ploration, development,  or  production 
activity. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  loan  to  a 
coastal  State  for  a  purpose  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  U  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  State  will  experience 
temporary  adverse  Impacts  as  a  result  of  ex- 
ploration for,  or  development  or  production 
of,  energy  resources  or  as  a  result  of  the 
location,  construction,  expansion,  or  opera- 
tion of  an  energy  facUity  if  such  facility  or 
such  energy  resource  exploration,   develop- 
ment or  production  Is  expected  to  produ-e 
net  benefits  for  such  State  over  the  course 
of  Its  projected  or  anticipated   useful   life 
No  such  loan,  including  any  renewal  or  ex- 
tension of  a  loan,  shall  be  made  for  a  period 
exceeding  40  years.  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  establish  the  Interest  rate  or 
rates  at  which  loans  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection,  but  such  rate  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  annual  percentage  rate  of  7  percent 
The  borrower  shall  pay  such  fees  and  other 
cnarges  as  the  Secretary  may  require.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  repayment  of  all  or  any 
part  of  a  loan  made  under  this  subsection 
including   interest,    if    the    State    involved 
demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  due  to  a  change  in  circumstances 
there  are  anticipated  or  resultant  net  ad- 
verse  impacts   over   the   life   of   an   energy 
facility  or  energj'  resource  exploration    de- 
velopment or  production  which  would  qual- 
ify the  State  for  a  grant  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)    The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations 
promulgated  In  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  establish  re- 
quirements  for   grant   and   loan   eligibilltv 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  requirements 
shall  include  criteria,  which  may  Include  a 
formula,   for  calculating  the  amount  of  a 
grant  or  loan  based  upon  the  difference,  to 
the  State  involved  between  the  benefits  and 
the  costs  which  are  attributable  to  the  ex- 
ploration for  or  development  and  production 
of  energy  resources  or  to  the  location,  con- 
struction,   expansion,    or    operation    of    an 
energy  facility.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that  a  State  Is  eligible  for  a  grant  or 
such  luitel  **'"^'°^  ^^  ^^^  Secretary  that 
orlii'    is  receiving  a  program  development 
grant  under  section  305  of  this  title  or  Is 
engaged  In  such  program  development  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  is  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  toward 
the  development  of  a  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program,  or  that  It  has  an  approved 
such  program  pursuant  to  section  306  of  this 
title; 

"(2)  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  It  has  suffered,  or  is 
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likely  to  suffer,  net  adverse  Impacts,  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  or  formula  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  and  has  provided  all  informa- 
tion required  by  the  Secretary  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  the  grant  or  loan;  and 

"(3)  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
o*  the  Secretary  and  has  provided  adequate 
assurances  that  the  proceeds  of  such  grant 
or  loan  will  be  used  In  a  manner  that  will 
be  consistent  with  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  being  developed  by  it,  or  with 
its  approved  program,  pursuant  to  section 
305  or  306  of  this  title,  resi>ectlvely. 

"(e)  Within  180  days  after  approval  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  pre- 
scribing criteria  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
for  determining  the  eligibility  of  a  coastal 
State  for  grants  pursuant  to  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)(1)  of  this  section,  and  reg\ila- 
tions  for  determining  the  amount  of  such 
grant  or  loan.  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

"(1)  The  regulations  shaU  specify  the 
means  and  criteria  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  whether  a  State's  coastal 
zone  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  adversely 
impacted,  as  defined  in  this  section,  and  the 
means  and  criteria  by  which  'net  adverse 
Impacts'  and  'temporary  adverse  Impacts'  wUl 
be  determined. 

"(2)  Regulations  for  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  studying 
and  planning,  shall  Include  appropriate  cri- 
teria for  the  activities  for  which  funds  will 
be  provided  under  such  subsection,  Including 
a  general  range  of  activities  for  which  a 
coastal  State  may  request  funds. 

"(3)  Regxilations  for  grants  and/or  loans 
for  projects  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  specify  criteria  for 
determining — 

"(A)  the  amounts  which  wUl  be  provided 
for  such  projects;  and 

"(B)  guidelines  and  procedures  for  evalu- 
ating those  projects  which  each  coastal  State 
considers  to  be  most  needed. 

"(4)  Regulations  for  loans  shall  provide  for 
such  security  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary, if  any,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  for  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  give  assurance  that  such  loans  will 
be  repaid  within  the  time  fixed. 

"(5)  In  all  cases,  each  recipient  of  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  section  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. Including  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  con- 
nection with  which  such  assistance  was 
given  or  used,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facUitate  an  effective  audit.  The  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall  until  the  expiration  of  3 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  Involved  (or  repayment  of  a 
loan,  In  such  cases)  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  such  re- 
cipients which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Comptroller  General  may  be  re- 
lated or  pertinent  to  any  financial  assistance 
received  pursuant  to  this  section. 

'■|6)  In  developing  regulations  luider  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  appropriate  State  and  local 
governments,  commercial  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations, public  and  private  grovips,  and 
any  other  appropriate  organizations  with 
knowledge  or  concerns  regarding  net  adverse 
impacts  that  may  be  associated  with  the 
energy  lacllitles  affecting  the  coastal  zone. 

"(f|  A  coastal  State  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  allo- 
cate all  or  a  portion  of  any  grant  or  loan 
received  under  thl»  section  to  (1)  a  local 
fcovernment;   (2)  an  areawlde  agency  desig- 


nated under  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966;  (3)  a  regional  agency:  or  (4) 
an  Interstate  agency. 

"(g)  A  coastal  State  which  has  experienced 
net  adverse  impacts  In  Its  coastal  zone  as  a 
resiUt  of  the  development  or  prodviction  of 
energy  resources  or  as  a  result  of  the  location 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of  en- 
ergy facilities  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  Is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Secretary  grants  or  loans  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  net  adverse  impacts 
were  experienced  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  reduce 
or  ameliorate  or  compensate  for  such  net 
adverse  impacts,  within  the  limit  of  avail- 
able funds.  This  subsection  shall  expire  5 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(h)  All  funds  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  In  a  fund  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Coastal  Energy  Facility  Impact  Fund. 
This  fund  shall  be  administered  and  used  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carry- 
ing out  such  purposes.  General  expenses  of 
administering  this  section  may  be  charged  to 
this  fund.  Moneys  In  this  fund  may  be  de- 
posited in  Interest-bearing  accounts  or  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  which 
are  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  United  States. 

"(1)  In  calculating  the  amount  of  a  grant 
or  loan,  the  Secretary  shaU  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
Coastal  Impacts  Review  Board.  Such  Board 
shall  consist  of  two  members  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  one  member  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tnterior,  and  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from  a  list 
of  not  less  than  six  candidates  submitted 
to  the  President  by  the  National  Governors' 
Conference.  Such  Board  shall  recommend  the 
award  of  grants  or  loans  upon  a  determina- 
tion of  net  adverse  impacts  and  foUowlng 
the  procedures  and  criteria  set  forth  In  this 
section. 

"(J)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  abrogate  the  consistency 
requirements  of  section  307  of  this  Act. 

"(k)  In  addition  to  other  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  an  automatic 
graiit  to  each  coastal  State  which  Is,  as  of 
the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  on  which  oil  or  natural  gas  Is  being 
produced;  or 

"(2)  permitting  crude  oil  or  natural  gas 
to  be  landed  in  Its  coastal  zone:  Provided, 
That  such  crude  oU  or  natural  gas  has  been 
produced  on  adjacent  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  of  such  State  or  on  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  which  are  adjacent  to 
another  State  and  transported  directly  to 
such  State.  In  the  event  that  a  State  is 
landing  oil  or  natural  gas  produced  adja- 
cent to  another  State,  the  landing  State 
shall  be  eligible  for  grants  under  this  sub- 
section at  a  rate  half  as  great  as  that  to 
which  it  would  be  eligible  iu  any  given  year 
If  the  oU  were  produced  adjacent  to  the 
landing  State.  In  the  event  that  a  State  is 
adjacent  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
where  oil  or  natural  gas  Is  produced,  but 
such  oil  or  natuial  gas  Is  landed  In  another 
State,  the  adjacent  State  shall  be  eligible 
for  grants  under  this  subsection  at  a  rate 
half  as  great  as  that  to  which  It  would  be 
eligible  in  any  given  year  If  the  oU  or  nat- 
ural gas  produced  adjacent  to  that  State 
were  also  lauded  lu  that  State. 
Such  States  shall  become  eligible  to  receive 
such  automatic  grants  In  the  first  year  that 
the  amount  of  such  oil  or  natural  gas  landed 
In  the  State  or  produced  on  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lauds  adjacent  to  the  State 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretarv)  exceeds  a 


volume  of  100,000  barrels  per  day  of  oU  or 
an  equivalent  Tolume  of  natural  gas.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  regulations  to 
assure  that  funds  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  grants  to  States  shall  be  expended 
by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
or  ameliorating  adverse  impacts  resulting 
from  the  exploration  for,  or  the  development 
or  production  of,  energy  resoiu-ces  or  re- 
sulting from  the  location,  construction,  ex- 
pansion or  operation  of  a  related  energy 
facility.  Such  funds  not  so  expended  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  lor  this  purpose 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  such  States  with 
grants  in  the  amount  of  20  cenus  per  barrel 
durhig  the  first  year,  15  cents  per  barrel 
dxiring  the  second  year,  10  cents  per  barrel 
dvirlng  the  third  year,  and  8  cents  per  barrel 
dtiring  the  fourth  and  all  succeeding  years 
during  which  oU  or  gas  Is  landed  In  siich  a 
State  or  produced  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  adjacei»t  to  such  a  State:  Provided  (A) 
such  funds  shaU  not  exceed  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  $12,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976;  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977;  and  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978; 
and  (B)  such  funds  shaU  be  Umlted  to  pay- 
ments for  the  first  mUllon  barrels  of  oU 
(or  Its  gas  equivalent)  per  day  per  State  for 
the  10  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  amount 
of  such  grant  to  each  such  State  In  any  given 
year  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  year's  volume  of  oU  or  natural  gas 
landed  In  the  State  or  produced  adjacent  to 
the  State.  Such  grants  shall  Initially  be 
designated  by  each  receiving  State  to  retire 
State  and  local  bonds  which  are  guaranteed 
under  section  316  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That, 
if  the  amount  of  such  grants  Is  insufficient 
to  retire  both  State  and  local  bonds,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  retiring  local  bonds. 

"(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Coastal  Energy  Faculty 
Impact  Fund  such  sums  not  to  exceed 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  the  transi- 
tional fiscal  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1976,  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
hig  September  30.  1978,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  grants  and/or  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion, to  remain  available  untu  expended.  No 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  such  fund  for  a  particular 
fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  per  year. 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"INTERSTATE    COORDINATION    GRANTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  States  are  encouraged 
to  give  high  priority  (1)  to  coordinating 
State  coastal  zone  planning,  policies,  and 
programs  In  contiguous  interstate  areas,  and 
(2)  to  studying,  planning,  and/or  imple- 
menting unified  coastal  zone  policies  In  such 
areas.  The  States  may  conduct  such  coordina- 
tion, study,  planning,  and  implementation 
through  Interstate  agreement  or  compacts. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  annu- 
al grants  to  the  coastal  States,  not  to  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  coordination, 
study,  planning,  or  Implementation,  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  each  coastal  State  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  section  will  use 
such  grants  for  purposes  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  305  and  306  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  here- 
by given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  agreements  or  compacts,  not 
In  conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States,  for  ( 1 )  developing  and  admin- 
istering coordinated  coastal  zone  planning, 
policies,  and  programs,  pursuant  to  sections 
305  and  306  of  this  title,  and  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise, 
as  the  States  may  deem  desirable  for  making 
effective    siich    agreements  and    compacts. 
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Such  agreement  or  compact  shall  be  binding 
and  obllgat(»7  upon  any  State  or  party 
thereto  without  further  approval  by  Con- 
gress. 

••(c)  Each  executive  Instrumentality  which 
is  established  by  an  interstate  agreement  or 
compact  pursuant  to  this  section  Is  encour- 
aged to  establish  a  Federal-State  consulta- 
tion procedure  for  the  Identification,  exam- 
ination, and  cooperative  resolution  of  mu- 
tual problems  with  respect  to  the  marine 
and  coastal  areas  which  affect,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  applicable  coastal  zone.  The 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  or  their  des- 
ignated representatives,  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  participate  ex  oflBcio  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government,  whenever  any  such 
Federal-State  consultation  is  requested  by 
such  an  instrumentality. 

"(d)  Prior  to  establishment  of  an  inter- 
state agreement  or  compact  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  a  multistate  instrumentality 
or  to  a  group  of  States  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  temporary  ad  hoc  planning  and  co- 
ordinating entitles  to — 

"(1)  coordinate  State  coastal  zone  plan- 
ning, policies,  and  programs  in  contiguous 
interstate  areas; 

"(2)  study,  plan,  and/or  Implement  uni- 
fied coastal  zone  policies  in  such  interstate 
areas;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  a  vehicle  for  communica- 
tion with  Federal  officials  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral activities  affecting  the  coastal  zone  of 
such  Interstate  areas. 

The  amount  of  such  grants  shall  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  creating  and  main- 
taining such  an  entity.  The  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  or  their  designated  repre- 
sentatives, are  authorized  and  directed  to 
participate  ex  officio  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government,  upon  the  request  of  the  parties 
to  such  ad  hoc  planning  and  coordinating 
entitles.  This  subsection  shall  become  void 
and  cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"COASTAL  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
realization  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  encourage  and  to 
support  private  and  public  organizations 
concerned  with  coastal  zone  management  In 
conducting  research  and  studies  relevant  to 
coastal  zone  management. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  program  of  research,  study,  and  train- 
ing to  support  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  State  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs.  Each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  assist  the 
Secretary,  upon  his  written  request,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 
the  furnishing  of  information  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  the  transfer  of  personnel 
with  their  consent  and  without  prejudice  to 
their  position  and  rating,  and  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  any  such  research,  study,  and 
training  so  long  as  such  activity  does  not 
Interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  pri- 
mary duties  of  such  department,  agency, 
oi-  Instrumentality.  The  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  contracts  and  other  arrangements  with 
suitable  Individuals,  business  entities,  and 
other  institutions  or  organizations  for  such 
purposes.  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  re- 
sults of  research  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
section  available  to  any  Interested  person. 
The  Secretary  shall  Include,  in  the  annual 
report  prepared  and  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  the 


research,    study,    and    training    conducted 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assist 
the  coastal  States  to  develop  their  own  cap- 
ability for  carrying  out  short-term  research, 
studies,  and  training  required  in  support  of 
coastal  zone  management.  Such  assistance 
may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
form  of  annual  grants.  The  amount  of  such 
a  grant  to  a  coastal  State  shall  not  exceed 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  developing  such 
capability." 

( 14)  Section  316,  as  redesignated,  of  such 
Act  (16  US.C.  1462)  is  amended  by  (A)  de- 
leting ■and'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8) 
thereof  immediately  after  the  semicolon;  (B) 
renumbering  paragraph  (9)  thereof  as  par- 
agraph (11)  thereof;  and  (C)  inserting  the 
following  two  new  paragraphs: 

••(9)  a  general  description  of  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  impacts  of 
the  development  or  production  of  energy  re- 
sources or  the  siting  of  energy  facilities  af- 
fecting the  coastal  zone; 

'•(10)  a  description  and  evaluation  of  in- 
terstate and  regional  planning  mechanisms 
developed  by  the  coastal  States;  and". 

(15)  Section  318,  as  redesignated,  of  such 
Act  (16  US.C.  1464)  is  further  redesignated 
and  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

'"AUTHORIZATION   FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

'Sec.  320.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1976,  •20,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978,  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1979,  for  grants  under  section  305  of  this 
Act,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 

"(2)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $12,- 
500.000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976,  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $50,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1978,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979,  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  grants  under  section  306  of 
tills  Act,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 

"(3)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
$1,200,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30.  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1980,  and  $5,000,000 
lor  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1981,  September  30,  1982,  September  30, 
1983,  September  30,  1984,  and  September  30, 
1985,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  grants  under 
section  309  of  this  Act,  to  remain  available 
until  expended; 

••(4)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5  000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $1.- 
200,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $5,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1978,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980.  and  $5,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  September  30,  1982,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  September  30.  1984,  and 
September  30,  1985,  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
financial  assistance  under  section  310(b)  of 
this  Act,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 

•■(5)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
$1,200,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 


ber 30.  1978.  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1979,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980.  and 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1981,  September  30,  1982,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  September  30,  1984,  and 
September  30.  1985,  as  may  be  necessary, 
for  financial  assistance  under  section  310(c) 
of  this  Act,  to  remain  available  until 
expended; 

"(6)  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $12,500,000  for 
the  transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  $50,000,0(»  ror 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1980,  and  $50,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  September  30,  1982,  September 
30,  1983,  September  30,  1984,  and  September 
30,  1985,  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of,  and  access  to, 
public  beaches  and  for  the  preservation  of 
islands  under  section  306(d)  (2)  of  this  Act, 
to  remain  available  until  expended;  and 

"(7)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$2,500,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976,  $10,000,000  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979,  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980, 
and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1981,  September  30, 
1982,  September  30,  1983,  September  30,  1984, 
and  Septemlier  30,  1985,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  grants  under  section  315  of  this  Act, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  «xceed  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
$1,200,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979.  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1980,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  administrative  expenses  incident  to 
the  administration  of  this  Act.". 

(16)  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  therein  the  follow- 
ing two  new  sections: 

"LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  318,  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed — 

••(1)  to  authorize  or  direct  the  Secretary, 
or  any  other  Federal  official,  to  intercede  in 
a  State  land-  or  water-use  decision  with  re- 
spect to  non-Federal  lands  except  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  specifically  au- 
thorized by  this  Act; 

••(2)  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  any  particular  State  land-  or 
water-use  decision  as  a  prerequisite  to  such 
States  eligibility  for  grants  or  loans  in.der 
this  Act;   or 

••(3)  to  expand  or  extend  Federal  review 
or  approval  authority  with  respect  to  the 
siting  or  location  of  any  specific  energy 
facility. 

•'(b)  Any  grant  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  a  major  Fed- 
eral action'  for  the  purposes  of  section  102 
(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969   (Public  Law  91-190). 

"STATE    AND    LOCAL   GOVERNMENT    BOND 
GUARANTEES 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  prescribes,  to  make  commitments 
to  guarantee  and  to  guarantee  against  loss 
of  principal  or  interest  the  holders  of  bonds 
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or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  issued 
by  a  State  or  local  government  to  reduce, 
ameliorate  or  compensat«  the  adverse  Im- 
pacts in  the  coastal  zone  resulting  from  or 
likely  to  result  from  the  exploration  for,  or 
the  development  of  production  of,  energy  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  .shaU  prescribe  and 
collect  a  guarantee  fee  in  connection  with 
pwarantees  made  purstiant  to  this  section. 
Such  fees  shall  not  exceed  suuh  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  estimate-s  to  he  necessary 
to  cover  the  administrative  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  secdon.  Sums 
realized  from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellr.neoii:s  receipts. 

"(c)(1)  Payments  required  to  be  mado 
!\K  a  result  of  any  gtiarantee  piir.suant  to  th;.s 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury  from  funds  hereb>'  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  such  amounts  as  may 
he  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

(2)  If  there  is  a  default  by  a  Stnte  or  local 
government  in  any  puymont  of  principal  or 
interest  due  under  a  bond  or  othei-  evidence 
of  indebtedness  guaranteed  by  tlie  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section,  anv  holder  of  such 
a  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedne.ss 
may  demand  payment  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
unpaid  interest  on  and  the  unpaid  princi- 
pal of  such  obligation  as  they  become  due. 
The  Secretary,  upon  investigation,  .shall  pay 
such  amounts  to  such  holdtis.  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  was  no  default  by 
The  State  or  local  goverimient  involved  oi- 
that  such  default  has  been  remedied.  If  the 
Secretary  makes  a  payment  under  this  para- 
j^raph,  the  United  States  shall  have  a  right 
of  reimbursement  against  the  State  or  local 
government  Involved  for  the  amount  of  such 
payment  plus  interest  at  prevailing  rates. 
Such  right  of  reimbursement  may  be  satis- 
fled  by  the  Secretary  by  treriting  .such  amount 
ns  an  offset  against  any  revetu;«>.i  due  or  to 
become  due  to  such  State  or  local  govern- 
ment under  section  308(k)  of  this  Act,  and 
the  Attorney  General,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  take  such  action  as  is.  in 
the  Secretary's  discretion,  nece.ssary  to  pro- 
tect the  ujterests  of  the  United  States.  In- 
vUidiug  the  recovery  of  pi-evionsly  paid  fimds 
that  were  not  applied  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  However,  if  the  fund';  accrued  by  or  due 
to  the  State  In  automatic  grants  under  sec- 
tion 308(k)  of  this  Act  are  insufficient  to  re- 
imbur.se  the  Federal  Government  in  full  for 
funds  paid  under  this  section  to  retire  either 
the  principal  or  interest  on  the  defaulted 
bonds,  the  Secretary's  right  of  reimbursement 
ihall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  auto- 
matic grants  accrued  or  due.  Fluids  accrued 
in  automatic  grants  inider  section  308 (k)  of 
this  Act  subsequent  to  default  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Secretary  toward  the  reimbm-se- 
inent  of  the  obligation  assiuned  by  the  Fed- 
ei'al  Government.". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  an 
Associate  Administrator  for  Coastal  Zone 
Management  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Such  As.sociate  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  a  qualified  individual  who  is. 
by  reason  of  background  and  experience, 
especially  qualified  to  direct  the  implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  this  Act.  Such 
As.sociate  Administrator  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5316), 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(135)  Associate  Administrator  for  Coastal 
Zone  Management,  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mosplierlc  Administration.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  measure  is  limited  to 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  fMr.  Hollincs^  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  with  1 
hour  on  any  amendment  and  20  min- 
ut«s  on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tlie  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  granted  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  S.  586: 
John  F.  Hussey,  James  P.  Walsh,  Pamela 
Baldwin,  Alan  Rosenbluni.  David  Rosen- 
blum,  Jill  Gideon,  and  S.  Lynn  Sutcliffe. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mary 
Jo  Manning  of  my  .staff  also  be  accorded 
.'-uch  privileges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  accorded  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  dm'ing  tlie  consid- 
ei-ation  of  this  bill:  David  Koto,  Gerald 
Kovachs.  Michael  Spaan,  Arthur  Pan- 
kopf,  Steven  Perles.  and  George  Jetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pride  and  pleasure,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  S.  586. 
p  mending  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972.  It  is  with  particular 
enipha.si.s  that  I  stat«  the  need  for  these 
amendments  in  the  face  of  both  increas- 
ing pressures  upon  our  Nation's  coastal 
zone  and  increasing  recognition  and 
awareness  of  tlie  importance  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Act  in 
dealing  with  such  conflicts  and  their  res- 
olution. 

Pa,ssage  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  in  1972,  culminated  yeai-s  of 
increasing  concern  about  the  destruction 
of  valuable  coastal  wetlands  and  beaches. 
The  public  first  became  aware  that  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  country,  including 
the  Great  Lakes,  represent  some  of  our 
most  valuable  national  assets.  At  that 
time  scientists  published  reports  describ- 
ing the  amazing  productivity  of  estuarine 
areas.  Researchers  found  these  coastal 
watei-s  to  be  5  or  10  times  more  biologi- 
cally productive  than  average  agricul- 
tural lands.  Estuaries,  it  was  noted,  pro- 
vide the  breeding  ground  for  most  of  the 
important  commercial  fisheries  in  the 
country  and  are  habitats  for  many  spe- 
cies of  wildlife. 

Demographic  trends  putting  special 
pressures  on  the  coastal  zone  also 
continued  during  the  1960's.  More  than 
ever,  the  coa.-tal  regions  proved  to  be  a 
magnet  drawing  both  people  and  in- 
dustry-. 

Although  only  8.5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  land  area  is  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  within  the  coastal  zone,  the 
coastal  share  of  the  total  U.S.  population 
rose  from  40  percent  to  50  percent  be- 
tween 1940  and  1970.  Cmrent  projections 
place  the  coastal  population  share  as 
high  as  80  percent  by  2000,  and  current 
and  future  numbers  must  be  adjusted  up- 
ward seasonally  to  account  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  vacation  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  shores  each 
year.  Furthermost,  in  1970  the  coastal 
zone  supported  almost  half  of  the  Na- 
tinns  indu.strial  woik  force. 


S.  586  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 — Public 
Law  92-583.  Its  major  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  assist  those  States  facing  OCS 
oil  and  gas  development  or  other  energy - 
related  developments  affecting  the  coast- 
al zone  Other  sections  provide  funds  for 
research  and  technical  assistance  to 
coastal  States;  for  Interstate  compacts  or 
other  entities  to  facihtate  interstate  co- 
ordination of  coastal  zone  management 
policies  and  programs:  for  land  acquisi- 
tion to  establLsh  estuarine  sanctuaries 
and  to  encourage  preservation  of  and 
public  access  to  beaches,  islands,  and 
other  ciitical  areas;  and  for  expanded 
development  and  implementation  grants 
under  sections  305  and  306  of  the  act. 
The  Federal  share  of  CZM  funding  under 
these  sections  would  rise  from  the  pres- 
ent 66  2  i  percent  to  80  percent  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  other  Federal  grant 
projects.  The  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement would  henceforth  be  directed 
by  an  A.ssociate  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  "Federal  consistency"  provisions 
of  the  act  would  be  clarified  by  stating 
explicitly  that  its  tenns  apply  to  all  Fed- 
eral "liceases,  leases,  or  permits."  Inclu- 
sion of  the  word  "lease"  is  new. 

The  bill  provides  in  section  308  for  a 
Coastal  Energy  Facility  Impact  Fund  of 
$250  million  annually,  giving  the  States 
100  percent  funding  to  plan  for  and  cope 
with  existing  or  potential  net  adverse  im- 
pacts or  temporary  adverse  Impacts  of 
exploration  for  or  development  and  pro- 
duction of  energy  resources,  and  or  the 
location,  construction,  expansion,  or  op- 
eration of  an  energy  facility  requiring  a 
Federal  permit. 

The  funds  are  to  be  used  for  two  pur- 
poses: 

First,  grants  for  enabling  such  coastal 
State  to  study  and  plan  for  economic, 
environmental,  and  social  Impacts — up 
to  20  percent  of  the  amount  in  the  f  und— 
and,  second,  loans  or  grants  for  "reduc- 
ing, ameliorating,  or  compensating  for 
the  net  adverse  impact  *  *  *,"  and/or 
"providing  public  facilities  and  public 
services  made  necessary,  directly  or  in- 
directly" by  energy  facility  or  resource 
development.  Outright  grants  may  be 
made  when  States  can  show  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretaiy  of  Commerce 
that  they  will  experience  net  adverse 
impacts  over  the  entire  life  of  a  facility 
or  resource  development  activity.  Where 
negative  impacts  are  likely  to  be  tem- 
porary— essentially  "front  end"  prob- 
lems until  new  tax  revenues  cover  them — 
loaas  could  be  made.  If  Impacts  ex- 
pected to  be  temporary  actually  turn 
out  to  be  permanent,  the  loans  could  be 
forgiven.  States  may  pass  on  part  or  all 
of  their  funds  to  local,  regional,  or  In- 
terstate governmental  entities. 

States  must  meet  three  requirements 
to  be  eligible  for  gi'ants  or  loans  from 
the  Coastal  Energy  Facility  Impact  Pimd. 
First,  they  must  be  participating  in  a 
coastal  zone  management  program,  by 
receiving  a  development  grant  and  by 
making  good  progress  under  section  305, 
by  having  such  a  program  under  State 
au-spices,  or  by  having  a  program  ap- 
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i>roved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
oecond,  they  must  make  a  satisfactory 
showing  of  need,  based  on  actual  or  an- 
ticipated impacts.  Third,  they  must  indi- 
cate to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction  that 
they  will  use  the  fmids  in  a  maimer  that 
is  consistent  with  their  coastal  zone  man- 
agement programs.  These  restrictions  are 
designed  to  prevent  the  new  funds  from 
resulting  in  xmplainned,  adverse,  incom- 
patible impacts  of  their  own. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  directed 
to  promulgate  regulations  within  180 
days  of  enactment,  specifying  critoria 
for  determining  a  State's  eligibility  for 
grants  or  loans  from  the  impact  fimd. 
In  developing  regulations,  the  Secretary 
is  to  consult  with  appropriate  Federal 
ofiQcials,  State  and  local  governments,  in- 
dustry organizations,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate groups. 

In  making  determinations  about  spe- 
cific grant  or  loan  applications,  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Federal-State  Co^.stal 
Impacts  Review  Board,  which  is  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  Coastal  Energy  Fa- 
cility Impact  Fund,  the  bill  also  provides 
for  automatic  grants  to  be  given  to  any 
State  which  Is  actually  landing  OCS  oil 
or  natural  gas  in  its  coastal  zone,  or 
which  is  adjacent  to  OSC  lands  where  oil 
or  natural  gas  is  being  produced.  Al- 
though the  grants  come  from  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury,  and  not  from  OCS  reve- 
nues in  particular,  the  formula  for  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  the  grant  is  tied 
to  the  number  of  barrels  of  oil — or  the 
natural  gas  equivalent — which  are  pro- 
duced on  adjacent  OCS  lands  and/'or 
landed  in  the  State.  Like  the  grants  and 
loans  made  from  the  Coastal  Energy 
Facility  Impact  Fund,  these  automatic 
grants  must  be  used  to  ameliorate  ad- 
verse impacts  of  energy  resource  devel- 
opment or  related  energy  facilities. 

The  bill  (S.  586)  which  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  reported  to  this  body, 
imanimously,  is  a  bill  which  has  been 
developed  to  respond  to  a  clear  need  in 
the  best  possible  manner  based  on  ex- 
haustive healings  and  studies  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  knowledge  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  this  area  is  based  upon 
years  of  working  with  all  of  the  manage- 
ment problems  in  the  coastal  zone. 

With  much  foresight,  this  body  first 
passed,  and  the  Congress  enacted,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  land  and 
water  use  management  mechanism, 
through  the  States,  for  the  Nation's 
coastal  zone.  It  mandates  appropriate  at- 
tention to  planning  for  and  protection  of 
the  coastal  zone. 

The  present  bill,  S.  586,  builds  on  and 
utilizes  this  existing  structure  to,  in  ef- 
fect, up  date  it  to  assme  tliat  it  respond.? 
to  current  problems. 

The  main  focus  of  this  bill  is  to  meet 
specifically,  and  deal  witii,  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  being  experienced,  and 
expected  to  be  experienced,  in  the  coastal 
zone  as  a  result  of  energy  facilities  and 
the  seai'ch  for,  and  production,  of  energy 
resources.  By  further  providing  for  these 
activities  in  this  existing  law,  I  believe 
that  the  Nation  wUl  be  able  to  increase 
its  domestic  energy  supply  and  capability 


for  the  reason  tliat  we  cannot  undertake 
eilorts  to  do  so  without  being  sm-e  that 
these  activities  proceed  in  an  orderly  and 
rationale  fasldon  which  coincides  with 
the  coastal  zone  management  programs 
which  each  State  develops  to  manage  de- 
velopment of  its  coastal  zone.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  said  this. 

S.  586  contains  provisions  extending 
and  increasing  the  authorizations  for  the 
entire  program,  recognizing  its  growing 
importance  and  its  acceptance  by  all  of 
tlie  coastal  States.  The  bill  makes  specl- 
fia  what  is  ctlierwise  generally  implicit 
the  many  energy  related  provisions  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

The  bill  also  sets  up  a  specific  method, 
under  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act,  to  give  to  the  coastal  States  the 
funds  they  need  to  offset  unreimbursed 
nat  adver.'^e  impacts  which  they  may  ex- 
pei-ience  as  a  result  of  having  these 
energy  facilities  and  activities  in  and 
near  their  coastal  zones.  It  takes  into 
account  the  benefits  which  may  accrue  to 
the  State  and  only  deals  with  the  cases 
where  there  is  a  net  adverse  impact.  It  is 
not  simply  a  grant  program.  Where  there 
13  question  concerning  whether  the  net 
impacts  will  be  adverse,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  only  make  a  loan  to  the 
State  pending  resolution  of  that  ques- 
tion. 

Up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  will  b3 
used  for  planning  for  the  impacts  from 
such  facilities  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  recognizes  that 
the  Nation  is  going  to  have  to  pay  a  price 
to  keep,  and  hopefully  increase,  its  do- 
mestic energy  supplies  and  capabilities 
in  lieu  of  much  greater  costs  later  on.  I 
believe  the  way  we  should  do  this  in  the 
coastal  zone  is  by  planning,  through  the 
States,  to  avoid  undesirable  impacts  and 
to  compensate  the  coastal  States  which 
experience  them.  The  mechanism  for  do- 
ing so  should  not  be  a  separate  mecha- 
nism which  fragments  State  coastal  zone 
management  but  should  be  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  entire  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment effort.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
contrary  to  the  congressional  intent  and 
declaration  of  1972,  when  we  decided 
that  the  States  should  have  the  basic 
coastal  zone  administrative  responsibil- 
ity in  the  form  of  a  single  comprehensive 
program  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  States  support  S.  586  and 
so  do  the  environmental  organizations 
which  have  seen  tlie  disasterous  effects 
of  attemptuig  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment in  fragmented  fashion. 

The  only  price  the  Nation  can  afford 
to  pay  is  a  monetary  one  and  this  bill 
and  the  entire  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  are  designed  to  head  off  other 
irreversible  costs.  These  include  those 
caused  by  unplanned  urban  development 
which  is  ordinarily  attendant  to  in- 
creased energy  development  as  well  as 
costs  of  massive  environmental  damage 
as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  proper  planning 
and  management. 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation soon  will  Uve  in  the  limited  coas- 
tal zone.  Most  of  the  impacts  of  increased 
energy  development  will  be  experienced 
there.  Unfortunately,  the  critical  nature 
of  the  coastal  zone,  which  inspired  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  magnifies 


many  of  the  adverse  impacts  of  energy 
facilities  and  activities.  As  I  said,  the 
new  provisions  complement  the  existing 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  and  the 
existing  administrative  mechanisms  al- 
ready in  exi.-tcnce.  One  of  the  more  im- 
poitant  features  of  the  existing  act  is 
its  consistency  requirements  v.hich  man- 
date that  Federal  agencies  issuing  li- 
censes, pemiits.  et  cetera  wiiich  author- 
i.3e  activities  affecting  tlie  coastal  zona 
must  be  consistent  with  approved  State 
coastal  zone  management  programs  ex- 
cept where  a  matter  of  national  security 
is  involved.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
pi-ovisions  of  S.  586  to  be  part  of  the 
Coaital  Zone  Management  Act  for  this 
reason  as  well.  We  need  to  continue  to 
support  and  encourage  the  States  in 
decisionmaking  and  S.  586  doos  this. 

S.  586  is  a  responsible  bill.  I  urge  my 
roUeagues  to  support  it  so  that  the  Con- 
gress may  make  another  needed  legis- 
lative contribution  in  response  to  our 
national  energy  needs. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  former 
President  Nixon's  January  1974  energy 
message  to  the  Congress,  on  behalf  of 
the  administration,  called  for  congi-es- 
sional  enactment  of  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  administi-ation  for 
planned  orderly  sitmg  of  energy  facilities. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  received 
other  administration  energy  bills  from 
it.  But  even  though  requests  were  made 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  the  energy 
facilities  siting  proposal  so  we  could  see 
just  what  the  administration  had  in 
mind,  the  adminisUation  bill  was  never 
transmitted  to  us  during  all  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  was 
the  recipient  of  criticism  from  the  ad- 
ministration for  an  alleged  failuie  to 
pass  energy  legislation. 

In  the  careful  deliberations  of  the 
Congress  on  various  legislative  alterna- 
tives in  different  energy-related  areas, 
I  do  not  know  that  this  paradox  has 
ever  been  pointed  out. 

A  major  reason  for  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  produce  its  energy  facili- 
ties siting  bill,  I  understand,  was  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  had  already 
created  a  State  operated  coastal  zone 
management  program  for  planning  and 
management  in  the  coastal  zone  which 
included  State  planning  for,  and  man- 
agement of,  facility  siting. 

This  was  a  problem  in  the  administra- 
tion because  some  groups  within  the 
administration  sought  to  ignore  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  and  to 
foist  upon  the  States  a  federally  man- 
dated compulsory  law,  contrary  to  the 
existing  coastal  zone  law. 

Finally,  in  the  94th  Congress  tlie  ad- 
ministration belatedly  produced  a  pro- 
posed energy  facility  siting  law  which 
gives  lipservice  to  the  State  Coastal 
Zone  Management  programs  but  is.  In 
effect,  contrary  to  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  1972  act. 

I  am  told  that  there  was  no  consensus 
In  the  administration  on  the  bill  which 
was  sent  to  Congress  but.  Instead,  It  was 
finally  sent  so  the  admlnlstratton  could 
say  it  had.  in  fact,  at  last  transmitted 
a  bill  to  us. 
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The  bill  before  the  Senate  today,  S. 
586,  rejects  the  motion  that  the  cottstal 
States  must  be  bludgeoned  into  adhering 
to  some  federally  directed  facility  siting 
proce.ss  which  can  tell  them  to  site  cer- 
lain  energy  facilities.  Instead,  S.  586 
amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  in  which  all  of  the  coastal 
States  hp.ve  voluntarily  elected  to  par- 
ticipate. The  amendmeat  adds  to  the 
.specific  requirements  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  a  proviso  that  the 
State  program  should  include  an  energy 
facility  siting  planning  process  and  a 
process  for  the  planning  for  anticipated 
impacts  from  such  facilities. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  coastal  States 
and  believe  that  this  requirement  for  a 
State  developed  planning  process  and  the 
provision  of  Federal  money  to  help  to 
develop  and  administer  these  processes 
is  all  that  is  required  or  is  appropriate. 

Each  of  the  coastal  States  has  different 
circumstances  for  which  I  believe  that 
they  alone  can  develop  the  planning 
process.  The  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  is  flexible  in  permitting  each  State 
to  develop  its  own  program  and  the 
coastal  States  have  responded  remark- 
edly  well  ha  developing  their  individual 
programs  in  a  responsible  manner. 

I  will  vote  for  S.  586  because  it  recog- 
nizes a  pressing  national  need,  provides 
for  it  under  existing  Federal  and  State 
mechanisms,  eliminating  duplication  and 
needless  bureaucracy,  and  because  that 
existing  mechanism  is  one  which  gives 
full  recognition  to  the  rightful  authority 
and  ability  of  State  govermnents. 

The  approach  which  is  provided  by 
S.  586,  I  believe,  will  result  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  less  Federal  funds  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose. 

The  question  could  be  asked  by  some 
as  to  why  energy  facility  siting,  planning 
and  matters  relating  thereto,  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  rather  than  in  some  law  of 
nationwide  applicability. 

I  think  this  is  a  logical  question  which 
might  be  asked  by  those  who  aie  not 
familiar  with  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  and  its  history- 

I  believe  that  the  history  of  the  act  has 
been  explained  in  the  committee  report 
on  S.  586  but,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  will  be  voting  on  this  bill 
who  may  not  have  read  the  report,  I  want 
to  briefly  answer  the  question  or,  in  actu- 
ality advise  them,  that  this  question  was 
raised,  fully  explored  and  debated  and 
finally  decided  by  the  91st  Congiess. 

The  Stratton  Commission  report  in 
1969,  "Om-  Nation  and  the  Sea,"  work 
done  in  conjunction  with  it  and  work 
done  by  Congi'ess  prior  to,  and  after  it, 
tully  and  completely  established,  even  to 
the  satisfaction  of  doubters,  that  the 
coastal  zone  of  the  Nation  comprised  of 
land  and  water,  including  ocean  waters, 
estuaries,  coastal  wetlands,  and  immedi- 
ately adjacent  di-y  lands  constitute  one 
single  and  complete  ecological  system 
wlilch  is  separate  and  distinct  from  in- 
land areas.  It  must  be  managed  as  a 
whole  in  accordance  with  separate  and 
distinct  principles  in  order  to  protect  and 
preserve  all  and  every  part  of  that  unique 
area. 


Decisions  for  facility  sitings  are  an  ex- 
ample of  the  decisions  which  must  be 
made  for  the  coastal  zone  based  upon 
completely  different  considerations  as 
would  exist  for  inland  areas. 

For  the  edification  of  some  of  our 
newer  Members,  and  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  otliers,  I  would  point  out 
that  one  of  the  times  the  reason  for  pro- 
viding different  management  systems  for 
the  coastal  zone  and  for  inland  areas  has 
come  to  the  fore,  is  in  connection  with 
national  land  use  legislation  conceived  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  sometimes  supported  by  the 
administration.  The  most  serious  of  con- 
siderations which  can  be  given  a  matter 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  reason 
for  having  a  separate  land-use  bill  for 
inland  areas  and  a  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment law  for  the  coastal  areas.  The  result 
of  those  considerations  was  an  education 
and  miderstanding  of  how  scientifically 
different  the  coastal  zone  is  and  why  it 
must  be  under  a  separate  management 
regime.  The  current  land  use  bills  now 
recognize  that  there  should  be  such  a 
separate  planning  and  management  sys- 
tem for  the  coastal  zone  because  of  this 
education  and  understanding. 

At  this  time,  of  course,  there  is  another 
reason  for  providing  for  energy  facility 
siting  and  the  impacts  therefrom  sep- 
arately in  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  CZM  Act 
has  been  on  the  books  for  3  years  and 
that  all  coastal  States  have  voluntarily 
elected  to  participate  in  it.  The  act  itself, 
and  the  plans  and  programs  of  many  of 
the  States  pursuant  to  it,  already  pro\1de 
mechanisms  for  energy  facilities  in  the 
coastal  zcMie. 

It  would  be  wasteful,  duplicative  and 
chaotic  to  not  use  these  existing  mecha- 
nisms. S.  586  strengthens  them  and  adds 
complimenting  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  biU  as  thus  amended  be 
treated  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  furtlier  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  request  that  the 
Senator  "from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookej  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
586. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  publicly  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  for  his  complete 
awareness  and  imderstanding  on  one  of 
the  more  intriguing  problems  that  con- 
front us  all,  and  that  is,  cophig  with  on- 
shore energy  developments  which  affects 
the  coastal  zone.  He  has  been  a  real 
leader  in  the  coastal  zone  management 
concept  and  more  specifically  as  it  affects 
where  one  half  the  oil  and  gas  is  remain- 
ing in  this  country,  the  shores  of  his  na- 
tive State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  586,  a  bill  amending  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
and  assisting  the  coastal  States  to  study, 
plan  for,  manage,  and  control  the  impact 
of  energy  resource  development  and  pro- 


duction which  affects  their  coastal  zones. 
The  bill  provides  tripartite  aid  in  the 
form  of  a  coastal  energy  facility  impact 
fund.  Federal  guarantees  of  State  and 
local  bonds,  and  automatic  grants  to 
qualifying  States.  Each  of  the  three 
forms  of  assistance  is  designed  to  help 
States  cope  with  the  present  and  future 
impact  upon  their  coastal  zone  resulting 
from  either  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, or  production  of  oil  or  natural  gas 
on  adjacent  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands,  or  the  landing  of  such  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  directly  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands  of  another  State. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
revenue-sharing  bill.  We  have  no  provi- 
sions in  here  pertainmg  to  revenue 
sharing. 

The  Coastal  Energy  Facility  Impact 
Fund  autliorizes  $250  million  for  3  fiscal 
years  and  the  1976  transitional  quarter 
to  be  spent  upon  grants  and/or  loans 
to  the  States.  Such  grants  and/or  loans 
must  be  spent  on  efforts  to  reduce,  ame- 
liorate, or  compensate  for  the  net  adverse 
impact  resulting  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  energy  resom-ce  development  or 
other  related  activities.  Up  to  20  percent 
of  tills  fund  may  be  spent  on  planning 
and  the  balance,  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
fund,  on  direct  impact  aid.  States  which 
have  experienced  net  adverse  impact 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
may  receive  compensating  grants  and/or 
loans  from  the  Coastal  Energy  Facility 
Impact  Fund  up  to  5  years  after  the 
approval  of  this  bill.  Any  State  wishing 
to  receive  funds  from  the  Coastal  Energy 
Facility  Impact  Fund  must  participate 
in  a  coastal  zone  management  program 
under  either  section  305  or  306  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  or  under 
a  State  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  being  consistent  with 
this  act. 

The  remainhig  two  provisions,  the 
automatic  grant  and  the  bond  guarantee, 
which  I  proposed,  integrally  connect  to 
provide  nonrevenue  sharing,  front-end 
money  to  States  and  municipalities  so 
that  they  may  build  the  necessai-y 
schools,  roads,  sewers,  and  other  related 
facilities  needed  to  cope  witli  the  Impact 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  production. 

These  are  the  sections  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana addresses  and  which  I  have  joined 
him  in  presenting.  It  Is  an  amendment 
to  make  certain  that  S.  586  and  S.  521 
meet  the  same  objectives  with  regard  to 
the  financing  of  those  acti\ities  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  impacts  of  OCS  devel- 
opment. It  is  the  concept  of  front-end 
money  which  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Again. 
I  emphasize  that  these  aie  not  revenue 
sharing  proposals.  They  are  designed 
only  to  ameliorate  coastal  zone  impacts. 

The  need  for  front-end  money  should 
be  obvious.  Modern  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  drilling  projects  are  mammoth 
undertakings,  potentially  involving  tens 
of  tliousands  of  construction  workers 
and  support  personnel.  Much  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and/or  na- 
tmal  gas  bearing  lands  are  located  off  of 
rural  or.  in  the  case  of  my  own  State, 
frontier  coastline. 
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The  small  to«-iis  and  villages  along 
these  coasts  are  incapable  of  assimilat- 
ing the  large  influx  of  oil  related  person- 
nel and  their  families.  Many  of  these 
communities  will  suffer  a  three-  or  four- 
fold increase  in  population  almost  over- 
night. If  we  wait  for  the  large  influx  of 
population  to  occur  before  awarding 
grants  and/or  loans  to  the  municipalities 
for  the  building  of  roads,  schools,  sewers, 
and  the  like  the  resisting  hardship  and 
chaos  during  the  lag  time  will  be  tragic. 
In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  impact 
as  extensive  as  that  created  by  an  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and/ or  natural  gas 
drilling  and  production  project  States 
and  municipalities  must  plan  ahead  and 
be  given  adequate  front  end  money  to 
build  the  impact  compensating  facilities 
prior  to  the  time  the  impact  occurs.  Im- 
pact related  facilities  can  only  be  built 
with  great  difficulty  after  the  impact  has 
occurred.  These  facilities  must  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  the  oil  workers  and 
their  dependents  when  they  arrive.  Front 
end  money  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
successfully  dealing  with  the  severe  im- 
pacts created  by  the  production  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and  natui-al  gas. 

The  bond  guarantee  and  automatic 
grant  provisions  of  this  bill  are  sur- 
prisingly simple,  nonrevenue  sharing 
means  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
front-end  money  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. When  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment leams  that  an  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  energy  resource  project  Is  to  be 
commenced  either  within  Its  jurisdiction 
or  on  adjacent  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands,  the  State  or  municipality  will  want 
to  take  measures  that  will  reduce,  ame- 
liorate, or  compensate  for  impact  prior 
to  Its  occurrence  so  that  adequate  facil- 
ities will  exist  when  the  large  Influx  of 
people  occurs.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
front-end  money  for  the  financing  of 
these  projects,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  Issue  bonds  which  could  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Let  me  emphasize  that.  This  Is  really 
a  discretionary  concept;  because,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  this  money 
would  revert  to  the  Treasury,  if  it  Is  not 
xised  to  meet  Impacts  that  have  been  ap- 
proved under  the  plan  or  used  to  repay 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  have  a  great  deal  of  discre- 
tion in  administering  this  concept. 

The  Secretary's  guarantee  would  pro- 
duce enough  confidence  among  Investors 
to  enable  a  small  municipality  to  Issue 
large  amounts  of  bonds  which  It  would 
otherwise  be  imable  to  do.  The  Secre- 
tary's guarantee  Is  discretionary  and  he 
is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
Insuring  that  the  projects  funded  by  the 
Federal  guaranteed  bonds  are  used  to 
cope  with  the  impact  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  energy  resource  explora- 
tion or  production. 

The  automatic  grants,  awarded  to 
States  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  producing  oil  or  natural  gas, 
or  States  landing  oil  or  natural  gas 
shipped  dhrectly  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands  adjacent  to  another 
State,  are  used  by  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  retire  the  federally  guar- 


anteed bonds.  The  bill  mandates  that  the 
automatic  grants  be  used  to  retire  local 
bonds  first.  State  bonds  second,  and  that 
the  balance  must  be  spent  on  impact  re- 
lated projects.  Any  fimds  not  used  for 
impact  related  activities  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
should  be  noted  that  since  the  automatic 
grants  must  be  spent  on  impact  related 
projects  and  the  surplus  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  the  automatic  giants 
are  not  revenue  sharing.  States  become 
eligible  to  receive  automatic  grants  when 
the  volume  of  oil  or  its  natural  gas 
equivalent  produced  on  or  landed  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  exceeds 
100,000  barrels  per  day.  In  the  event  that 
oU  or  natural  gas  is  produced  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  adjacent 
to  one  State  and  landed  in  another  State, 
each  State  shall  receive  automatic  grants 
at  a  rate  half  as  great  as  if  the  same 
State  landed  and  produced  the  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  from  adjacent  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  lands. 

The  level  of  automatic  grants  shall  be 
20  cents  per  barrel  for  the  first  year,  15 
cents  per  barrel  for  the  second  year,  10 
cents  per  barrel  for  the  third  year,  and  8 
cents  per  barrel  for  the  foiu-th  and  all 
succeeding  years  in  which  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  is  produced  or  landed.  The 
decreasing  amounts  of  the  grant 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  impacts  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  production  upon  State  and 
local  governments  are  more  severe  in  the 
early  years  of  the  project.  Funding  is 
limited  to  $50  million  annually  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  through  September  30, 
1978.  Following  that  date  payments  are 
limited  to  tlie  first  million  barrels  of  oil 
or  its  natural  gas  equivalent  per  day  per 
State  for  each  of  the  10  succeeding  years. 

Realistically,  some  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  or  natural  gas  projects  are  going 
to  fail.  When  a  State  or  municipality  is- 
sues bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  intent  of  retiring 
the  bonds  from  anticipated  revenues  in 
the  form  of  automatic  grants  and  such 
revenues  are  not  forthcoming  because  of 
the  failure  of  an  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
project,  it  is  only  equitable  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  bear  the  risk  of  such  a 
failure.  State  and  local  governments  can- 
not and  should  not  pay  the  high  cost  of 
constructing  impact-related  projects 
when  they  receive  no  revenues.  The  Sec- 
retary must,  imder  the  terms  of  the  guar- 
antee, pay  the  bondholder  unon  a  default 
by  the  State  or  municipality.  When  the 
default  results  from  the  failure  of  an 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  project  and  the 
accompanying  lack  of  expected  auto- 
matic erants.  the  Secretary's  right  of  re- 
imbursement shall  not  exceed  ^he  amount 
of  automatic  grants  accrued  or  due  the 
defaulting  State.  Funds  accrued  In  auto- 
matic grants  subsequent  to  the  default 
shall  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  toward 
reimbursing  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  defaulted  bonds  which  it  assumed. 

The  provisions  of  S.  586  are  adminis- 
tratively workable  and  easy  to  manage.  A 
Coastal  Impact  Revenue  Board  consist- 
ing of  two  members  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  one  member  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  two  niembri.^  appointed  by  the  Presi- 


dent, chosen  from  a  list  of  not  less  than 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
six  candidates  submitted  to  the  President 
by  the  National  Governor's  Conference, 
regarding  the  awarding  of  grants  and 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  bill,  which  Is  of  such  great 
importance  to  oxu:  coastal  States.  This 
bill  not  only  provides  for  grants  and  loans 
to  States  and  municipalities  impacted  by 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  natural 
gas  development  but  also  provides, 
through  a  system  of  bond  guarantees  and 
nonrevenue  sharing  automatic  grants,  for 
the  much  needed  front-end  money  de- 
signed to  allow  State  and  municipalities 
to  prepare.  In  advance,  for  the  severe  im- 
pact of  large  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
energy  rf^source  projection  projects. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
many  of  us  have  discussed  revenue  shar- 
ing concepts.  I  have  discussed  it  at  length 
with  my  good  friend  from  Delawaje  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  We  realize  there  is  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  country  to  accept  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  from  the  OCS. 
I  am  one  who  favors  It  and  I  have  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  to  authorize 
revenue  sharing  from  OCS  funds. 

This  is  not  that  proposal.  We  know 
that  when  we  get  to  the  point  where  we^ 
have  substantial  production,  we  will,  in 
fact,  be  in  a  position  then  to  define  what 
kind  of  revenue  sharing  we  want  and  to 
seek  the  aid  of  people  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  States,  the  gulf  coast  States,  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  Alaska  coast.  I 
think  when  we  are  finally  able  to  show 
the  coimtry  what  it  means  to  produce  oil 
and  gas  from  the  OCS,  there  will,  in  fact, 
be  accepted  a  revenue-sharing  concept, 
as  there  has  been  from  Federal  lands  in 
the  West. 

I  also  point  out  that  If  this  production 
which  we  contemplate  now  of  my  State 
were  actually  within  the  3-mlle  limit,  my 
State  would  receive,  at  the  very  mini- 
mimi,  an  8-percent  severance  tax.  Based 
on  a  price  of  $7  a  barrel  for  oil,  we  would 
get  56  cents  a  barrel.  This  proposal  pro- 
vides that  tliere  would  be  available  to  the 
State,  to  meet  agreed-upon  Impacts,  8 
cents  a  barrel.  So  we  are  a  great  deal 
below  the  taxing  level  of  oil  and  gas 
producing  States;  but  we  are,  I  think, 
acting  responsibly  to  give  the  local  com- 
munities and  the  States  the  opportimity 
to  enter  into  bonds  to  finance  the  facili- 
ties and  to  take  care  of  the  Impacts 
ahead  of  time  and  provide  the  financing 
means  so  that,  when  production  occurs, 
the  money  that  will  come  from  the  cents- 
per-baiTel  concept  that  Is  In  the  bill  will 
retire  those  bonds  and  meet  the  Impacts 
when  the  income  Is  produced  from  tiie 
OCS. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  today  in  favor  of  S.  586. 
I  feel  it  is  a  beginning,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  bill  would  strengthen  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  while  keeping  the 
program  on  an  Incentive,  nonmandatory 
basis.  My  home  State  of  Texas  has  made 
good  use  of  the  act,  and  has  an  exemplary 
coastal  zone  management  program.  It 
has  served  well  to  protect  the  1,081  miles 
of  Texas  coastline. 
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One  section  of  this  bill  is  a  concern  to 
me,  however,  because  I  feel  it  falls  short 
of  meeting  the  need  that  generated  it.  It 
Is  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  provisions  that 
recognize  and  would  compensate  the 
coastal  States  for  the  adverse  impact  of 
energy  production  offsliore.  The  bill 
would  assign  $300  million  for  this  piu"- 
pose,  but  this  figure  falls  short  of  the 
actual  need. 

The  Coastal  States  Organization,  which 
represents  all  the  various  Coastal  States, 
has  conducted  a  careful  survey  to  de- 
termine the  actual  financial  needs  of  the 
several  States  in  regard  to  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  development.  The  organi- 
zation's able  president,  Texas  State 
Senator  A.  R.  Swartz,  has  testified  that 
the  coastal  States  need  between  $800 
million  and  $1.2  billion  annually  to  cope 
with  energy  resource  development  and 
related  facility  siting.  The  average  of 
this  range,  or  $1  billion,  is  roughly  15 
percent  of  the  $6.7  billion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  earned  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leasing  in  1974. 

This  $1  billion  figure  is  fai*  greater 
than  the  $300  million  figure  of  this  bill. 

Thus,  there  is  further  need  for  Senate 
consideration  in  this  area.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  would  encourage  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  continue  its  consideration  of 
my  compensation  plan  embodied  in  my 
bill,  S.  1383. 

This  type  plan  is  imperative  to  en- 
courage additional  States  to  develop 
their  offshore  energy  somxies.  It  is  im- 
perative to  compensate  the  presently 
producing  States  for  the  adverse  effects 
of  their  production  efforts. 

Mr,  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
comment  on  the  oj)en  beaches  portion  of 
the  measure  before  us  today.  Texas  has 
had  an  open  beaches  act  since  1959,  and 
it  is  landmark  legislation  toward  pro- 
tecting the  public  access  to  this  country's 
beaches.  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  Texas  law  and  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  other  States. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  S. 
586,  which  would  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  offei-s  a  balanced 
and  restrained  approach  to  a  critical  na- 
tional problem,  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing for  needed  sources  of  energy  with-' 
out  disrupting  coastal  communities  or 
threatening  permanent  harm  to  valu- 
able coastal  regions.  These  amendments 
to  the  coastal  zone  program  embodied 
in  S.  586  and  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  Itself,  are  promising 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  in  my 
opinion. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  turning  power  over  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  in  fact  serious 
and  constructive  measures  have  been 
taken  to  try  to  accomplish  this,  as  In 
the  revenue-sharing  program. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act, 
which  was  initiated  by  this  body  and 
adopted  and  implemented  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  executive  branch.  Is  a 
pioneering  program.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  In  the 
national  Interest,  helps  the  States  and 
localities  prepare  their  own  coastal  zone 
management  plans  to  meet  their  own 
objectives. 


With  the  onset  of  the  energy  crisis, 
major  new  and  accelerated  demands  are 
being  made  on  the  coastal  zone.  These 
demands  have  led  to  a  new  set  of  prob- 
lems in  coastal  zone  management.  S.  586 
recognizes  tliis,  and  provides  a  reason- 
able approach  to  addressing  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  Coastal 
Energy  Facility  Impact  Fund  to  enable 
States  to  plan  for  and  address  the  ad- 
verse Impacts  of  Federal  energy  activi- 
ties. This  Is  a  new  and  necessary  depart- 
ture  from  our  earlier  practice  of  largely 
Ignoring  the  Interests  and  conceioxs  of 
coastal  zone  States. 

S.  586,  however,  is  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram. Coastal  zone  States  must  demon- 
strate adverse  impacts  to  receive  assist- 
ance. Furthermore,  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance.  States  must  be  engaged 
in  coastal  zone  management  programs 
consistent  with  the  goals  and  policies  of 
the  act.  This  point  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
critical  one — we  have  in  the  coastal  zone 
management  effort  a  balanced  approach 
to  dealing  with  our  coastal  problems,  an 
approach  which  recognizes  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  and  coastal  zono  State. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
of  the  $250  million  annual  Coastal  En- 
ergy Facility  Impact  F\ind,  20  percent  or 
$50  million,  is  earmarked  for  planning 
for  energy  facilities  and  assessment  of 
their  impact. 

Such  preparation  marks  a  significant 
step  ahead  in  this  country.  In  the  past 
we  have  blithely  assumed  that  introduc- 
tion of  a  major  plant  such  as  a  refinery 
was  an  immixed  blessing.  There  would 
be  new  jobs,  new  income  and  business 
would  boom.  In  those  days,  we  did  not 
calculate  the  environmental  costs.  Now 
we  not  only  count  such  Impacts,  we  also 
are  concerned  about  the  Impact  on  the 
community  as  a  social  structure.  Through 
the  planning  assistance  provided  by  S. 
586,  we  will  be  able  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  cost  and  benefit  relationship  for 
local  communities  and  State  govern- 
ments providing  the  basic  support  for 
such  facilities. 

Tliere  is  one  final  aspect  of  S.  586 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  This  Is  the  bill's  rec- 
ognition that  not  only  our  East  and  West 
coasts  and  gulf  areas,  but  also  the  coastal 
zones  of  States  which  border  the  Great 
Lakes,  will  be  faced  with  problems  as  a 
result  of  decisions  on  siting  of  energy 
facilities. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  see  that  we  have  in  this  bill  a  broad 
definition  of  energy  facilities  for  which 
assistance  may  be  granted  when  adverse 
impacts  can  be  shown,  thus  making  the 
Great  Lakes  coastal  States  eligible  for 
grants  under  the  Coastal  Energy  Facility 
Impact  Fund. 

The  Great  Lakes  States  have  a  major 
stake  in  the  success  of  the  coastal  zone 
management  effort  and,  in  fact,  have 
already  recorded  significant  progress  in 
perfecting  their  programs.  It  is  essential 
that  the  impacts  from  major  energy  fa- 
cilities such  as  powerplants  and  refiner- 
ies which  are  located  on  the  Great  Lakes 
be  Included  In  the  assistance  provisions 
of  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  serious  effects 
likely  to  flow  from  the  Introduction  of 


offshore   operations   into  new  frontier 
areas  along  the  ocean  coastal  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues give  their  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting in  what  I  believe  is  a  mutually- 
agreed-upon  amendment,  at  which  point 
the  Senator  can  tlien  discuss  the  whole 
package? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  tlie  desk, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
s.  566 

Ou  page  25,  commencing  at  line  21,  strike 
out  aU  through  page  28,  line  7,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shaU,  in  addition  to 
any  financial  assistance  provided  to,  or  avaU- 
able  to.  coastal  States  pursuant  to  any  other 
subsection  of  this  section,  distribute  grants 
annually  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  The  moneys  received  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  expended  by  each 
State  receiving  such  grants  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  or  ameliorating  adverse 
Impacts  resulting  from  the  exploration  for, 
or  the  development  or  production  of,  en- 
ergy resoiu-ces  or  resulting  from  the  location, 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of  a 
related  energy  facility  and/or  for  projects 
designed  to  provide  new  or  additional  public 
facilities  and  public  services  which  are  re- 
lated to  such  exploration,  development,  pro- 
duction, location,  construction,  expansion, 
or  operation,  except  that  such  grants  shall 
initially  be  designated  by  each  receiving 
State  to  retire  State  and  local  bonds.  If  any, 
which  are  guaranteed  under  section  316  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That,  if  the  amount  of 
such  grants  Is  Insvifflclent  to  retire  both 
State  and  local  bonds,  priority  shall  be  given 
to  retiring  local  bonds. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  expenditure  re- 
quirements, each  coastal  State  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion If  such  State  Is,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year, 

(1)  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  on  which  oil  or  natural  gas  is  being 
produced;  or 

(2)  permitting  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  to 
be  landed  In  Its  coastal  zone:  Provided,  That 
such  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  has  been  pro- 
duced on  adjacent  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  of  such  State  or  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  which  are  adjacent  to  another 
State  and  transported  directly  to  such  State. 
In  the  event  that  a  State  is  landing  oil  or 
natural  gas  produced  adjacent  to  another 
State,  the  landing  State  shall  be  eligible  for 
grants  under  this  subsection  at  a  rate  half 
as  great  as  that  to  which  It  would  be  eligible 
In  any  given  year  if  the  oil  were  produced 
adjacent  to  the  landing  State.  In  the  event 
that  a  State  Is  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  where  oil  or  natural  gas  Is  pro- 
duced, but  such  oil  or  natural  gas  Is  landed 
in  another  State,  the  adjacent  State  shall 
be  eligible  for  grants  under  this  subsection  at 
a  rate  half  as  great  as  that  to  which  It  would 
be  eligible  In  any  given  year  If  the  oil  or 
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natural  gas  produced  adjacent  to  that  State 
were  also  lauded  in  that  State. 

Such  States  shall  become  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  automatic  grants  in  the  first  year 
that  the  amount  of  such  oil  or  natural  gas 
landed  la  the  State  or  produced  on  Outw 
Continental  Shelf  lands  adjacent  to  the  State 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)   exceeds  a 
volume  of  100.000  barrels  per  day  of  oil  or 
an  equivalent  volume  of  natural  gas.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose    sufficient    funds    to    provide    such 
States  with  grants  in  the  amount  of  20  cents 
per  barrel  or  its  equivalent  during  the  first 
year,    15  cents  per  barrel   or  its  equivalent 
during  the  second  year.  10  cents  per  barrel  or 
Its  equivalent  during  the  third  year,  and  8 
cents  per  barrel  or  its  equivalent  during  the 
fourth  and  all  succeeding  years  during  which 
oU  or  gas  Is  landed  In  such  a  State  cr  pro- 
duced on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  ad- 
jacent to  such  a  State:  Provided.  That  (A) 
such  funds  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1976:   »25,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977;  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3.  1978; 
and  (B)  such  funds  shall  be  limited  to  pay- 
ments for  the  first  one  and  one-half  million 
barrels  of  oU  (or  Its  gas  equivalent)  per  day 
per  State  for  the  10  suceedlng  fiscal  years. 
The  amount  of  such  grant  to  each  such  State 
In  any  given  year  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  years  volume  of  oil  or 
natural  gas  landed  In  the  State  or  produced 
adjacent  to  the  State.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  one  barrel  of  crude  oil  equals 
6,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

On  page  28,  line  10,  strike  out  "$250,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 
On  page  28.  line  11.  strike  out  "$75,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

On  page  28,  Ihie  12  through  13,  strike  out 
"$250,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$200,000,000". 

On  page  28,  line  14.  strike  out  "$250,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$200,000,000 '. 
On  page  28,  line  17,  strike  out  "20"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "25". 

On  page  28,  lines  12  through  13,  strike  out 
",  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  per  year,". 

On  page  28,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  foUowing  new  subsection  and  redesignate 
accordingly; 

"(1)  Any  funds  provided  to  any  State 
under  this  section  not  expended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  authorized  herein 
shaU  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  by  such 
State." 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  represents  the  fruit  of  many 
hours  of  negotiation  and  discussion  be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  try  to  meld  the  results  of 
our  two  bills,  one  dealing  with  coastal 
zone  management  and  one  dealing  with 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Both  bills 
recognize  that  there  are  impacts  to  the 
adjacent  coastal  States. 

The  jurisdiction  and  the  concern  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  and, 
in  turn,  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  is 
somewhat  broader  than  that  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  since  our  jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  it  deals  with  part  of 
the  funds  that  are  to  be  authorized  under 
the  instant  legislation. 

What  it  says  is  that  we  will  have  a 
fund  of  not  to  exceed  $100  million,  that 
that  fund  will  be  distributed  to  States 
which  have  either  production  adjacent 
to  that  State  or  have  oil  first  landed  in 
that  State,  and  provides  that  that  State 


shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  specified 
in  the  biU. 

There  is  a  sliding  scale  of  specification 
of  impact,  which  is  in  the  first  year  of  the 
bill  20  cents  per  barrel,  15  cents  per 
barrel  or  its  equivalent  in  natural  gas 
during  the  second  year,  10  cents  per  bar- 
rel or  its  equivalent  during  the  third  year, 
and  8  cents  a  barrel  or  its  equivalent  dur- 
ing the  fourth  or  all  succeeding  years, 
again  with  two  limitations :  first,  that  the 
total  amount  distributed  under  this  for- 
mula may  not  exceed  $100  million  or  $25 
million  for  the  transition  quarter  and, 
further,  provided  that  no  State  may  re- 
ceive more  than  tlie  equivalent  of  I'a 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Both  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  its  equivalency  are  recog- 
nized under  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  Mr.  President, 
that  when  a  State  is  eligible  for  this 
money  that  the  money  shall  be  paid, 
first,  to  retire  locally  issued  bonds  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  authorized  to  be  issued 
under  section  316  of  the  act,  second,  to 
retire  State  issued  bonds  again  which 
were  previously  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  issued  pursuant  to 
section  316  of  the  act,  and,  third,  to  com- 
pensate the  State  for  projects  undertak- 
en or  for  monies  expended  by  the  States 
and  resulting  from  the  location,  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  operation  of  any 
related  energy  facility  and/or  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  provide  new  and  addi- 
tional public  facilities  and  public  serv- 
ices which  are  related  to  such  explora- 
tion, development,  production,  location 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of 
offshore  mineral  activities. 

What  we  have.  Mr.  President,  is  a  care- 
fully worked  out  formula  by  which  ad- 
jacent coastal  states  shall  receive  money 
for  projects  when  such  projects  are  to  be 
used  to  relieve  the  effects  of  driUing  and 
production  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

Other  concerns  are  dealt  with  in  this 
bill  which  are  the  fruit  solely  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  re- 
late to  other  energy-related  facilities  as 
well  as  Outer  Continental  Shelf  activ- 
ities. But  tliis  amendment  is  the  joint 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  While,  from  my  point  of  view,  as 
a  Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  misses  the 
mark  by  far  in  terms  of  alleviating  the 
impact  on  the  adjacent  coastal  States,  I 
and  my  colleagues  on  those  committees 
present  this  as  a  carefully  considered 
compromise  of  the  various  issues  in- 
volved. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  compromise,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  therefore  offer  it  and 
trust  that  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  floor 
manager  for  this  bill,  I  welcome  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  John- 
STow,  Stevens,  Jackson,  Magnuson,  and 
myself  to  fm-ther  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  automatic  grants  provision  of  S.  586. 
The  inclusion  of  this  amendment  In  S.  586 
as  a  substitute  for  section  308 (k)  effects 
an  agreement  between  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son) and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr. 
Jackson)  as  to  the  respective  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  two  committees  regarding 


offshore  oil  and  gas  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  and  coastal  zone  man- 
agement and  protection  pursuant  to  pro- 
grams under  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  or  consistent  with  its  goals  and 
objectives. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  resolve  inconsistencies 
between  S.  586  and  S.  521.  In  S.  586,  there 
are  significant  differences  between  the 
approach  of  section  308  and  the  approach 
m  section  24  of  S.  521.  The  public  in- 
terest clearly  would  not  be  served  by 
creation  of  two  inconsistent  impact 
funds,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee.  Mr.  Jacxson,  agrees  with  me 
that  the  needs  of  the  coastal  States  can 
best  be  met  through  a  synthesis  of  the 
two  approaches. 

The  amendment,  which  will  be  offered 
to  both  bills,  would  adopt  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  section  308  providing  grants 
and  loans  to  States  for  the  purpose  of 
plannmg  for  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  impacts  in  the  coastal  zone  re- 
sulting from  or  likely  to  result  from 
energy  resource  development  or  energy 
facilities,  and  for  actually  handling  such 
impacts  by  reducing  or  compensating  for 
them  by  providing  necessary  public  fa- 
cilities and  services. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  would  be  re- 
duced, in  the  amendment,  from  $250 
million  to  $200  million.  Further,  the 
amendment  would  substitute  new  lan- 
guage for  section  308(k),  the  automatic 
grants  provision,  which  would  be  In- 
creased from  $50  million  annually  to  $100 
million  annually,  as  is  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 24(d)  of  S.  521.  This  subsection 
would  also  be  changed  by  increasing  the 
ceUmg  on  the  amount  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  equivalent  landed  annually  by  which 
State's  grant  are  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce— though  NOAA.  The 
original  intent  of  both  S.  586  and  S.  521 
provisions  as  to  the  requirement  that 
such  grants  be  spent  to  offset  and  ameli- 
orate adverse  impacts  remains  a  central 
feature  of  this  new  language,  and  both 
committees  would  wish  to  stress  their 
concern  that  money  not  so  spent  shall 
be  returned  by  the  States  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

It  is  the  agreement  of  the  two  commit- 
tees that,  with  the  approval  of  this 
amendment  by  both  parties,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  move  to  strike  from  S.  521  section 
24  which  would  establish  a  coastal  State 
fund  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  This  would  remove  the  con- 
cern of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  that 
such  fund  would  duplicate  and,  perhaps, 
even  confiict  with  the  coastal  energy  fa- 
cilities impact  fund  and  the  automatic 
grant  provisions  of  S.  586.  The  agree- 
ment further  provides  that,  when  S.  521 
is  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  committee  floor  manager  for  that  bill 
will  move  to  insert  section  308  in  S.  586 
in  its  entirety  in  S.  521  so  these  bills  will 
be  consistent  on  this  issue. 

The  result  would  be,  Mr.  President,  a 
clean  division  between  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  two  committees  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands  on  the  one  hand— 
which  is  the  Interior  Committee's  juris- 
diction— and  coastal  zone  management 
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issues  on  the  other — which  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Once  again,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  we  are  pleased  to  work 
out  this  agreement  with  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  respect- 
ing one  another's  areas  of  jurisdictional 
responsibility,  which  Senator  Jackson 
has  agreed  to. 

I  know  that  the  principal  negotiations 
today  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, we  have  joined  imder  the  coastal 
impact  fund  rather  than  the  revenue 
sharing  fund  originally  proposed  in  S. 
521.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  was  not  really  a 
revenue  sharing  fund.  It  was  an  impact 
fund. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  AU  right,  an  Impact 
fund.  This  sigreement  would  supplant  the 
fund  in  S.  521. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Really,  what  we 
would  intend  to  do,  would  be  to  come 
forward  in  the  OCS  bill,  with  the  same 
language,  realizing  that  one  of  these  bills 
may  not  come  through,  but  that  the  lan- 
guage which  would  be  in  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  also  would 
be  in  the  OCS  bill  and  would  supplant 
the  language  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject In  the  OCS  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  in  this  amendment,  is  a  good 
one.  I  have  joined  with  him.  Senator 
Jackson,  Senator  Hollings.  and  Senator 
Magntison  in  this  amendment  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  our  amend- 
ment. It  meets  some  of  the  problems  that 
an  existing  oil-producing  State,  such  as 
Louisiana  or  Texas  or  California,  would 
face  imder  our  original  proposal.  It  will 
have  no  great  impact  on  States  such  as 
mine,  which  have,  at  the  present  time,  no 
OCS  production. 

We  have  a  vast  potential  off  Alaska.  I 
think  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  aware  of  that.  Sixty-five  per- 
cent of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  off 
Alaska.  Ultimately,  these  frontier  areas 
\\ill  be  subject  to  oil  and  gas  production. 
The  distances  are  vast  and  the  areas  that 
will  be  affected  by  this  kind  of  produc- 
tion are  very  small  in  population.  They 
have  no  facilities,  really,  to  handle  the 
influx  of  population  that  would  be  as- 
sociated with  this  kind  of  development. 
They  have  no  ability  to  finance  even  the 
planning  for  this  type  of  development. 
That  is  why  this  bill  wisely  has  two  sepa- 
rate funds.  One  is  the  grants  and  loan 
fund,  which  is  a  purely  discretionary 
fund — It  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ap- 
propriation process.  It  can  be  used  to 
meet  the  planning  needs  and  the  actual 
expenses  of  those  States  that  ah-eady 
have  OCS  development. 

The  other  is  the  system  of  guaranteed 
bonds  and  the  automatic  financing  of 
impact  moneys,  with  a  payment  of  speci- 
fied amounts  per  barrel  of  production  to 
the  States  or  local  governments,  which 
will,  in  fact,  retire  those  bonds  that  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  assist  the  States  and  the 


local  governments  in  taking  care  of  the 
problems  within  the  coastal  zone. 

As  I  say,  I  hope  that,  at  some  later 
date,  we  will  get  to  the  question  which  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  D^a- 
ware  (Mr.  Roth)  and  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  revenue  sharing.  This 
is  not  that  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  I  understand  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  committees,  we  cannot  even 
have  OCS  revenue  sharing  in  a  bill  that 
v/ill  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
Fisheries  and  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee, because  if  they  are  agreed  to  a  posi- 
tion there 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  wish  to  understand 
this.  If  there  is  an  oil  strike  in  a  small 
town  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  in- 
stance, it  will  take  cai-e  of  that?  In  term.s 
of  this  bill,  if  there  is  an  oil  strike  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  Federal 
Government  will  take  care  of  the  facili- 
ties it  needs  to  accommodate  that  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  there  arc  Federal 
lands  in  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  arc  no  Federal 
lands  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  there  are  private 
lands,  in  the  fii-st  place,  tlie  State  will  get 
a  severance  tax.  In  Uie  second  place,  it 
will  get  a  tax  on  the  private  development 
within  its  State.  We  cannot  tax  that  de- 
velopment outside  of  the  3 -mile  limit.  We 
have  no  way  at  all  to  finance  it.  Those 
platforms  are  outside  the  3-mile  limit. 
Yet  the  families  and  people  live  onshore. 
There  is  no  revenue  associated  with  that. 

Ml-.  BELLMON.  Does  the  State  of 
Alaska  not  levy  a  State  sales  tax  or  an 
excise  tax,  the  same  as  in  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  there  is  no  State 
sales  tax  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  -nie  State  has  the  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But.  there  is  no  such 
tax. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Alaska  has  the  same 
taxing  authority  any  other  State  has? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  but  we  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  tax. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  up  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  do  not  have  the  oil 
revenues  Oklahoma  has,  because  the  re- 
sources that  would  be  subject  to  tax  that 
would  produce  revenue  are  within  Okla- 
homa's jurisdiction.  These  OLCS  facili- 
ties— the  platforms,  the  oil  wells,  the 
oil— are  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  We  could  not  tax  them. 

If  the  Senator  would  like  to  give  us 
the  permission  to  extend  our  severance 
tax  out  to  OCS  production,  he  can  be  my 
guest.  As  I  pointed  out,  we  would  get  56 
cents  a  barrel  if  it  were  within  our  juris- 
diction. We  are  only  asking  8  cents  a 
barrel  here,  and  only  to  retire  those  bonds 
which  have  been  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  to  meet  those 
impacts  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  being  necessai-y  to  meet 
OCS  development.  That  is  a  very,  very 
limited  proposition.  It  is  not  something 
that  is  an  extension  of  the  concepts  that 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  recognize. 


If  the  Senator  had  an  oil  well  being 
drilled  in  Oklahoma,  he  could  tax  it. 
could  he  not?  Do  they  not  tax  oil  in  the 
ground? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  State  of  Okla- 
lioma  has  a  feioss  production  tax  on  oil 
produced.  What  about  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana?  They  have  had 
offshore  development  on  the  OCS  down 
there  for  maiiy  years. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  and  wc  have 
watched  what  has  happened  there  and 
that  is  one  thing  that  has  bothered  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senotor  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William 
Van  Ne.^s.  Mr.  Michael  Harvey,  and  Mi-. 
Steven  Quarles  be  granted  the  privileges 
o.'  the  floor  in  comiection  with  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bartlett>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  will  study  this  amendment 
and  realize  that  the  bill  originally  had 
provision  for  loans  and  grants.  The 
Coastal  Zone  Act  in  effect  now  has  a  pro- 
vision for  loans  and  grants.  The  problem 
is,  as  we  address  the  areas,  in  the  rural 
areas,  where  there  is  little  population 
and  where  there  is  an  inability  to  pre- 
pare for  development  of  this  type,  we 
are  trying  to  find  a  mechanism  so  their 
bonds  will  be  salable.  We  are  providing 
a  minimum  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
to  repay  those  bonds  and  to  meet  these 
impacts. 

I  do  not  think  this  kind  of  money  will 
entirely  repay  the  bonds.  The  maximum 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  payable 
to  any  State,  under  my  proposal,  in  a 
year,  at  the  time  it  reaches  a  million 
barrels  per  day  production  from  the  OCS. 
would  be  $29,200,000.  That  would  be  the 
maximum  amount  payable  to  both  States 
and  localities. 

The  estimate  for  the  production  from 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska— wliich  we  think  is 
low — in  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment is  550.000  ban-els  per  day.  In  other 
words,  my  State  can  look  for  a  payment 
of  something  Uke  $15  million  out  of  this, 
payable  to  all  the  local  communities  and 
the  State,  for  taking  actions  to  try  to 
ameliorate  the  development  impacts  that 
come  about  from  the  offshore  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  heard  testimony 
from  communities  like  Santa  Barbara 
that  do  not  hke  oil  wells  cluttering  up 
their  landscape.  I  have  heard  that  from 
other  Atlantic  coast  States  that  do  not 
like  refineries  in  their  areas.  They  want 
the  oil  coming  from  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  other  States.  Yet  they  do  not  want 
these  smelly  refineries  or  other  things  on 
their  land.  What  tliis  looks  like  to  me  is 
a  bribe  to  get  these  States  to  do  the 
things  they  ought  to  do,  anyway. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
join  me  in  that  bribe  later  on,  because 
I  think  that  is  what  it  is  going  to  take 
to  get  offshore  development. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  Is  not  a  bribe  at 
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all,  if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
yield.  There  is  a  real  and  measurable  im- 
pact, and  the  record  made  in  our  com- 
mittee by  testimony  last  year  when  we 
had  similar  legislation  so  indicates. 
There  is  a  real  impact  on  offshore  drill- 
ing. The  Gulf  Council  made  such  a  re- 
port 3  years  ago  and  showed  a  net  im- 
pact, adverse,  of  $33  million. 

The  theory  here,  the  mechanism,  is 
not  a  new  one;  it  is  not  unique  to  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  drilling.  Indeed,  there 
is  an  impact  fund  from  which  Oklahoma 
benefits — I  am  responding  to  his  com- 
ment— this  is  not  a  unique  kind  of 
mechanism. 

For  example,  we  have  an  impact  fund 
for  Army  bases,  from  which  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  gets  a  great  deal  under  its 
impact  funds  for  Port  Sill,  for  example, 
recognizing  that  there  is  impact  from 
these  Government  children  who  are  edu- 
cated by  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  by 
the  counties  surrounding.  It  is  that  same 
kind  of  idea  incorporated  in  this  bill, 
recognizing  a  real  impact  and  not  a 
bribe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
he  wishes  to  proceed  at  this  time  with 
that  amendment  he  has  offered  or  what 
the  wishes  of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
are?  As  I  understand  it,  we  did  receive 
consent — and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
I  would  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry — 
has  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
been  deemed  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bahtlett).  The  committee  amendment 
has  been  agreed  to  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  think  It 
would  be  the  more  orderly  procedure  to 
proceed  with  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Then  we  could  take 
up  the  amendment  of  the  Senater  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
has  prevailed  between  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Interior  Committee 
as  both  committees  have  been  working  on 
legislation  relating  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas  development  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  coastal  zone. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  any  sharing  of 
Federal  revenues  from  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  activity  with  the  States.  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  concept  of 
Federal  impact  aid  to  those  States  suf- 
fering adverse  impacts  from  Federal  de- 
cisions to  develop  OCS  oil  and  gas.  The 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Manage- 
ment Act  (S.  521)  which  the  Interior 
Committee  has  ordered  reported  and 
should  be  before  the  Senate  next  week, 
contains  provisions  for  a  coastal  State 
impact  fund  as  did  its  predecessor  (S. 
3221)  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  S.  586  contains  a  provision  for 
automatic  impact  aid  grants.  The  Inte- 
rior Committee  bill  also  contains  an 
automatic  impact  aid  provision  based  on 
a  formula  which  was  specifically  designed 
to  provide  funds  to  coastal  States  in  so- 
called     frontier     areas— those      areas 


where  there  has  been  no  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  oil  and  gas  development  in 
the  past. 

I  supported  this  approach  because  I 
felt  it  imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  assistance  to  such  States 
so  that  they  could  do  the  necessary  plan- 
ning and  provide  the  necessary  public 
services  before,  or  as,  they  were  impacted 
rather  than  incur  the  impacts  and  only 
be  able  to  provide  adequate  facilities  long 
after  they  were  needed. 

I  have  agi-eed  to  the  compromise  ap- 
proach being  offered  today  because  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  assure  me  that  it 
meets  the  legitimate  needs  of  frontier 
area  States  for  front-end  money. 

They  assure  me  that  the  needs  of 
f;-ontier  area  States  can  be  met  by  loans 
under  section  308(b)  of  S.  586  or  fed- 
erally guaranteed  State  or  local  bonds 
pursuant  to  section  319.  Once  actual  pro- 
duction takes  place,  the  automatic  aid 
wiU  be  available  to  repay  the  loans  or  re- 
tire the  bonds.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
compromise  requires  that  the  automatic 
grants  must  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  or  ameliorating  adverse  im- 
pacts. This  requirement  should  eliminate 
any  po.ssibility  that  any  State  will  re- 
ceive a  v;indfall.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
coastal  States  will  make  their  views  on 
this  subject  known  prior  to  any  Senate- 
House  conference  so  that  if  inequities 
may  occur  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  revise  the  distribution  formula. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  understand- 
ing, I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  request  for 
further  time.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  imprinted  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Wh 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  tip 
my  amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) proposes  an  amendment  on  page  37, 
line  11,  strike  "(a)". 

On  page  37.  lines  24  and  25,  and  page  38, 
lines  1  and  2,  strike  subsection  (b)  In  Its 
entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
subsection  would  provide  that  any  grant 
or  loan  made  pursuant  to  S.  586  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  "major  Federal  action"  for 
the  purpose  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Un- 
der this  provision,  therefore,  any  grant 
or  loan  made  by  the  Federal  Government 


from  the  $250  million  coastal  energy  fa- 
cility impact  fund  for  major  construction 
projects  would  be  exempt  from  NEPA's 
requirement  for  preparation  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, from  the  chairman  of  the  Coimcil 
on  Environmental  Quality,  Mr.  Russell 
Peterson,  a  letter  in  opposition  to  this 
provision  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  read  the 
letter  now  from  Governor  Peterson, 
speaking  for  the  administration  on  this 
matter: 

Council  on  Environmental  QuALiry, 

Washingtcn,  D.C.,  January  16,  1975. 
Hon.  Heney  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dc.\R  Senator  Jacksok;  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  recently  reported  out  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Amendments 
of  1975  (S.  586).  Since  the  Committee  Hear- 
ings on  these  amendments,  at  which  I  pre- 
sented testimony  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  on  June  11,  1975,  a  provision 
has  been  added  to  the  bill,  section  318(b), 
which  would  exempt  any  grants  or  loans 
made  from  the  $250  million  Impact  fund 
from  the  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (NEPA)  for  environ- 
mental Impact  statements.  This  provision, 
which  was  not  discussed  in  committee  hear- 
ings, is  not  supported  by  the  Council. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  permitted  to  make  both 
planning  and  construction  grants  to  the 
states  to  mitigate  Impacts  resulting  from  fed- 
erally permitted  energy  developments  on  the 
coasts.  The  proposed  exemption  to  the  im- 
pact statement  requirement  of  NEPA  would 
apply  to  federal  actions  on  both  types  of 
grants,  regardless  of  whether,  In  fact,  sig- 
nificant Impacts  would  occur.  In  many  In- 
stances, particularly  where  planning  grants 
are  involved,  svich  impacts  should  not  result. 
Consequently,  under  present  provisions  of 
NEPA  and  the  Guidelines  of  the  Council  and 
the  Depaitment  of  Commerce,  no  Impact 
statement  would  be  required.  However,  grants 
may  also  be  sought  from  the  federal  Impact 
fund  to  permit  the  purchase  of  land  or  the 
construction  of  a  new  public  facility,  not 
otherwise  related  to  a  Federal  action.  Even 
though  such  grants  may  be  Intended  to  miti- 
gate the  Impacts  of  certain  coastal  energy 
production  or  facilities  such  activities  may 
have  important  environmental  effects,  or  al- 
ternatives with  lesser  effects,  that  should  be 
thoroughly  analyzed  by  the  grantee  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Without  the  Im- 
pafet^  statement  exemption,  these  effects 
would  be  so  analyzed  and  a  detailed  Impact 
statement  of  the  Department  would  be  re- 
quired when,  on  the  basis  of  the  particular 
facts  in  each  case,  significant  Impacts  were 
foreseen.  This  document  would  then  be  used 
to  help  federal  decisionmakers  and  the  public 
determine  the  merits  of  a  particular  con- 
struction grant  application.  It  Is  the  Coun- 
cil's judgment  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  be  permitted  to  make  the 
Judgments  permitted  by  NEPA  as  to  whether 
and  when  an  Impact  statement  should  be  re- 
quired and  used. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  It  would  be 
unfortunate  for  the  provisions  of  NEPA  to  be 
limited  at  a  time  when  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  are  exploring  a  number  of 
new  ways  to  pursue  and  control  the  develop- 
ment of  outer  continental  self  oU  and  gas. 
Since  the  provisions  of  NEPA  are  Intended 
to  proceed  and  complement  federal  agency 
decisionmaking  processes  It  would  be  unwise 
to  specify  In  this  legislation  precisely  when 
the  Impact  statement  provision  should  or 
should  not  be  applied.  This  Is  a  subject  that 
I  believe  requires  considerably  more  discus- 
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oton  and  analysis  than  lias  been  devoted  to 
the  proposed  NEPA  provision  of  3.  586. 
Sincerely, 

RVSSELl,  W.  PETr.R.SON. 

Cliairman. 

Mr.  President,  subsection  319(b)  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  and  clearly  undeslr- 
;ible.  It  is  a  wide-ranging  exemption  to 
NEPA  which  was  not  addressed  in  com- 
mittee hearings,  did  not  receive  detailed 
dismission  or  analysis  in  the  markup  of 
S.  686.  and  has  not  been  considered  by 
the!  Interior  Committee  v.  hich  has  the 
jurisdiction  over  NEPA.  As  such  it  is  a 
rianyerous  precedent  that  should  not  be 
established  by  the  Congress. 

Section   102(2)  (C)   of  NEPA  requires 
the  pi-eparation  of  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  "major  Federal  ac- 
tions significahtly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment."  The  effect 
of  s.  586's  NEPA  exemption  is  to  say  tliat 
no  action  under  S.  586  or  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  is  a  "major  Fed- 
eral action".  It  transfers  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  the  Congress  the 
decision  on  what  is  or  is  not  a  major 
Federal    action.    Whereas    without   the 
NEPA  exemption  the  Secretary  would 
make  that  decision  on  a  project-by-proj- 
ect basis  taking  all  the  relevant  facts 
into  consideration,  the  exemption  would 
make  a  one-shot,  prior  congressional  de- 
termination that  no  major  Federal  ac- 
tion is  involved  in  any  impact  fund  loan 
or  grant  without  giving  consideration  to 
any  of  the  potentially  massive  construc- 
tion projects  which  those  loans  or  grants 
may  support.  Clearly,  in  many  instances, 
no  significant  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment would  be  likely  to  occur  when  a 
grant  or  loan  is  made  under  S.  586.  In 
such  cases  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nated Federal  official,  under  existing  law, 
would  decide  that  no  impact  statement 
wa.s  necessary.  However,  in  some  situa- 
tions such  as  a  proposed  land  purchase 
or  new  public  facility  which  would  be 
paid  for  with  the  grant  or  loan  funds 
but  would  not  necessarily  be  otherwise 
tied    to   Federal    action,    the   environ- 
mental impacts  might  be  .significant  and 
deserving  of  analysis.  Moreover,  alter- 
natives might  exist  with  lesser  impacts 
which  should  also  be  explored.  The  judg- 
ment on  whether  or  not  an  impact  state- 
ment should  be  written  to  address  these 
questions   In  detail  Is,    therefore,   best 
made  in  light  of  the  circumstances  of 
each  case. 

Without  the  NEPA  exemption  pioposed 
by  this  bill  any  probable  significant  en- 
vironmental Impacts  would  be  examined, 
if  appropriate,  by  the  erant  applicant. 
Such  analyses,  and  any  subsequent  im- 
pact statement  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  would  then 
serve  to  aid  federal  decisionmakers  and 
the  public  in  determining  the  merits  of 
the  grant  application.  Over  the  past  5 
years  the  record  of  Federal  ogencies  un- 
der NEPA  has  proved  the  value  of  the 
impact  statement  process  in  forcing  the 
analysis  of  environmental  effects  and 
alternatives  before  decisions  are  made. 
In  short,  the  impact  statement  mecha- 
nism has  proved  to  be  a  useful  manage- 
ment tool  for  Federal  administrators  and 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  public  record  to 
su«-est  that  it  would  not  also  be  a  useful 


tool  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  ad- 
mlnisterhig  the  Impact  fund. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  this  NEPA  exemption 
is  particularly  unfortunate  because  It  has 
far  wider  application  tlian  first  appears. 
It  would  effectively  destroy  NEPA.  The 
impact  fund  loans  and  grants  could  be 
used  to  finance  almost  any  public  con- 
strunion  projects  and,  under  the  exemp- 
tion, no  impact  statement  would  be  re- 
quired. There  is  nothing  in  this  provision 
to  pievent  the  funding  of  highways, 
ports,  airports,  sewer  interceptors,  or 
other  facilities  now  fmided  under  otlier 
Federal-aid  programs.  As  NEPA  fully  ap- 
plies to  those  programs,  by  transferring 
the  projects  which  would  otherwise  be 
funded  under  them  to  S.  586's  grants  or 
loans,  the  impact  statement  requirement 
could  be  avoided  altogether.  I  camiot  be- 
lieve that  public  policy  would  be  served 
by  exempting  such  major  Federal  actions 
as  liighways,  airports,  and  other  facili- 
ties fi-om  the  requirements  of  NEPA.  If 
such  facilities  were  exempted  from 
NEPA,  NEPA  Itself  would  be  only  a  re- 
gional bin  whose  application  would  be 
limited  largely  to  non-coastal  states  and 
inland  areas. 

Page  30  of  the  report  on  S.  586  con- 
tains the  following  statement: 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
fonstviictlon  of  a  public  facility  or  any  other 
action  paid  for  with  such  grants  or  lo«ns, 
which  requires  an  environmental  impact 
stalentent  on  Its  own  merit";,  ts  exempt  from 
that  reqttireraent. 

But,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  is  entirely  mis- 
leading. Many  of  these  actions,  if  funded 
under  other  Federal  programs  would 
likely  be  major  Federal  actions  and,  thus, 
require  Impact  statements.  However, 
once  these  programs  are  funded  under 
S.  586  rather  than  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, they  are  no  longer  "major  Fed- 
eral actions"  to  which  NEPA  would  be 
applicable.  S.  586  says  they  are  not  major 
Federal  actions  despite  Federal  funding 
under  S.  586,  and  there  is  no  longer  an>- 
other  Federal  funding  or  other  Federal 
nexu.s  to  make  tliem  "Federal  actions" 
for  purposes  of  NEPA.  Thus  the  words 
"which  requires  an  environmental  impact 
statement  on  its  own  merits"  are  totally 
illusory  for,  once  S.  586  exempts  all  proj- 
ects funded  under  its  grants  or  loans 
from  NEPA,  tJiere  would  be  no  residual 
impact  statement  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Congress  and  ihc 
executive  brunch  consider  various  new 
approaches  to  the  development  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  resources,  including 
ways  to  expedite  offshore  leasing  and 
production,  it  is  essential  that  the  pro- 
visions of  NEPA  remain  fully  applicable. 
It  would  be  premature  and  unwi.se  to 
dictate  by  thLs  legislation  that  NEPA 
shall  not  apply  to  decisions  to  make  Im- 
pact fund  grants.  It  would  be  doubly  un- 
wise to  iasert  such  a  provision  after  as 
little  legislative  analysis  and  public  at- 
tention as  this  NEPA  exemption  has 
received. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  my  own  time,  if  we 
have  enough  time  on  this  amendment 
and  I  assume  ve  do. 


As  the  Senator  knows,  one  of  the  first 
things  I  did  when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
was  to  sit  with  the  Senator  through  dis- 
cussions leading  to  the  formulation  of 
NEPA,  as  on^  of  the  original  sponsors  ol 
the  NEPA  Act,  and  I  beheve  in  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  he  was  mast  active  In  support  and 
in  the  passage  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  oiu-  problem  Is  this:  We  are  trying; 
to  assist  in  financing  the  actions  taken 
by  the  mmiicipalitles  or  States  which 
would  otherwise  not  Involve  any  Federai 
action,  and  that  provision  here— and  it 
may  not  be  stated  as  expertly  as  it  could 
be  to  meet  that  objective,  and  I  want  to 
explore  with  my  good  friend  from  Wa.slj- 
Ington  whether  he  would  be  able  to  agree 
with  us  on  some  limited  aspect  of  this 
provision — we  are  talking  not  about  the 
areas  where  there  has  been  no  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  there  will  be  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  approval  of  the 
coastal  zone  plan.  TTiat  is,  in  fact,  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Second,  we  are  dealing,' 
with  the  action  to  be  taken  by  a  small 
town,  say.  Yakutat.  Alaska,  which  wants 
to  build  a  facility,  a  dock.  It  would  have 
to  have,  if  it  needed  Cori>s  of  Engineei.s 
approval  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment to  begin  with. 

In  any  area  where  there  would  be  re- 
quired a  substantial  Federal  action  other 
than  the  making  of  a  grant,  there  would 
be  an  environmental  impact  statement. 
We  tried  not  to  bring  these  problems  into 
Washington  and  require  the  procedure  of 
an  environmental  Impact  statement.  In  a 
redundant  way.  only  in  tho.se  areas  where 
the  making  of  a  grant  or  of  a  loan  under 
this  Act  in  and  of  itself  would  be  con- 
sidered a  Federal  action  under  NEPA. 
That  is  the  only  string  we  were  ti-j-hig 
to  untie. 

We  were  not  trying  to  exempt  an  area 
from  NEPA,  we  were  not  ti-j-ins  to  take 
away  from  the  power  of  tlie  EPA,  or  the 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality. 

We  w  ere  trying  to  say,  in  the  Instances 
which,  but  for  a  grant  or  loan  provided 
for  under  this  bill  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement of  NEPA  for  environmental 
impact  statements  for  particular  pro.j- 
ects.  then  there  would  be  none  required 
as  a  result  of  such  a  grant  or  loan. 

That  was  a  veiy.  very  little  thing  in 
trying  to  eliminate  delay  for  most  mu- 
nicipalities, for  State  actions,  which  If 
they  involved  any  other  Federal  action 
would  require  an  environmental  impact 
statement. 

I  ask  my  sood  friend :  I.s  it  not  po.s.sible 
we  could  recognize  that  we  do  not  want 
to  bring  to  Washington  those  actions  of 
a  municipality  or  State  which  but  for  the 
fimding  provisions  would  not  be  here, 
and  again  understanding  that  the  whole 
concept  of  the  coastal  zone  management 
plan  would.  In  fact,  be  subject  to  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  procedure 
in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  that  my  un- 
derstanding, of  course,  of  the  law  is  that 
it  has  to  be  determined  to  be  a  major 
Federal  action. 

We  :\ie  not  talking  about  evt-ry  .Mnall 
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sewer  project,  and  that  sort  ol  thing.  But, 
for  example,  let  me  Jiist  point  out  to  the 
Senator,  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment Isrequlred  for  the  overall 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Right. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  vdth  that,  that 
Is  in  there.  We  all  agree  on  that. 

The  question  arises  in  that  connection, 
what  can  be  done  imder  this  $250  mil- 
lion fund?  For  example,  they  could  get 
money  for  a  highway  and  an  impact 
statement  would  be  required  imder  the 
existing  Federal-aid  highway  law,  but 
under  S.  586  and  its  NEPA  exemption, 
they  would  not  have  to  submit  an  impact 
statement  if  it  were  funded  under  sec- 
tion 308. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  It  is 
Interpreted  to  be,  that  is  not  what  we 
meant. 

We  meant  the  making  of  the  loan  or 
grant  in  and  of  itself  would  not  require 
an  NEPA  statement.  A  road  under  the 
Highway  Act  would  require  it,  any  other 

local  action 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  if  we  apply  for  a 
grant  or  loan  under  S.  586,  an  Impact 
statement  for  the  highway  woiUd  not  be 
required  because  we  are  acting  under  the 
section  319(b)  exemption  and  not  under 
the  Highway  Act  and  they  would  have  an 
exemption. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  Senator,  I 
would  just  hope  he  would  accept  this 
amendment  and  let  us  see  later  if  we  can- 
not work  something  out.  I  worked  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  continuously.  I 
Just  do  not  want  to  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion, very  candidly.  In  which  we  can  find 
ourselves  In  deep  trouble. 

This  Is  an  Important  measure  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  sit  down  with  the  Sena- 
tor and  take  a  look  later  at  a  reasonable 
way  of  avoiding  impact  statement  re- 
quirements which  could  be  onerous  and 
unnecessary. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  happy  with  all 

of  the  procedures 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  [continuing].  In  con- 
nection with  NEPA,  but  this  docs  open  up 
Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  we  pui-sue  this  for 
1  minute? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Surely. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  At  least  in  terms  of  the 
automatic  grants  provided  imder  this 
bill,  which  are  payable  annually  to  repay 
bonds  that  would  be  guaranteed  years  In 
advance,  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  go 
back  and  have  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  when  production  finally  occurs 
and  they  get  ready  to  repay  the  bonds. 
We  do  not  want  an  envii-onmental  impact 
statement  when  an  automatic  grant  is 
made,  based  upon  production  2,  3,  or  5 
years  later.  The  automatic  grants  at  the 
very  least  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the 
procedui-e;  they  are  not  major  Federal 
actions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree.  NEPA  does  not 
necessarily  apply  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator,  who  is 
the  principal  sponsor  of  NEPA.  will  agree 
with  me  that  an  automatic  grant  under 
this  act  Is  not  a  major  Federal  action,  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  that  concept  and 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will, 
too. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  It  all  depends  on 
what  It  is.  It  could  be  a  major  Federal 
action.  I  do  not  want  a  blanket  exemp- 
tion. It  may  or  may  not  be  a  major  Fed- 
eral action.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the 
exemption. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
sums  that  would  be  paid  under  this 
amendment  which  are  based  upon  pro- 
duction concepts  and  will  not  occur  until 
production  commences  and,  as  I  said, 
that  will  be  years  after  the  project  is 
built,  to  repay  bonds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Washington  if  this  is  not 
correct,  the  stage  at  which  the  automatic 
grants  are  made  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  State  does  not  require 
an  Impact  statement,  that  part  does  not 
require  the  impact  statement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  not  had  agree- 
ment on  that  yet. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  Is  when  the  State  imder- 
takes  to  use  that  money  and  the  impact 
.statement  would  now  be  required,  as  an 
example,  they  might  build  a  highway  in 
its  coastal  zone  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing the  offshore  industry  and  have  It  pre- 
.«^ented,  in  fact,  they  would  use  Federal 
funds  and  an  Impact  statement  would  be 
required,  then  that  same  kind  of  Impact 
statement  would  be  required  under  the 
Senator  from  Washington's  amendment 
as  is  now  required,  but  imless  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  then  if  this 
money  were  used  it  would  completely  be 
freed  from  any  impact  statement  even 
though  It  might  be  commingled  with 
other  Federal  money  which  Itself  would 
require  an  impact  statement,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  stated  what  I  hope  is  going 
to  be  placed  In  the  record  by  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  because  we  had 
no  intention  of  waiving  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  in  any  area  where 
it  would  be  required  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral law. 

We  did  intend  to  waive  the  require- 
ment of  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment where  moneys  were  raised  under 
the  grant  or  loan  provision  under  this 
bill  where  there  would  not  be  otherwise 
required  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  just 
stated,  as  I  understand  it,  that  he  would 
agree  with  me,  that  moneys  would  be 
paid  under  an  automatic  grant  provision 
which,  in  fact,  would  be  used  to  repay 
bonds  issued  for  projects  commenced 
years  before  or  for  Impacts  that  had  been 
financed  years  before,  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  an  additional  environ- 
mental impact  statement  by  the  making 
of  the  grant  at  that  time. 

If  I  xmderstand  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  that  is  not  a  major 
Federal  action,  we  do  not  need  this  pre- 
vision. We  were  fearful  there  would  not 
be  this  Interpretation. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  agree  with 
that. 

I  hope  we  can  have  a  vote  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  agiee. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  agree  to  this  amendment,  if  I  can  get 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Alaska, 
Mr.  Stevens,  to  agree  as  well. 

What  we  passed  as  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  back  in  1972,  was  after 
about  3  years  of  endeavor. 

It  passed  through  the  support  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference,  the  Asso-  . 
elation  of  Counties,  the  Coastal  States 
Organization,  and  everyone  else,  to  work 
for  environmental,  social,  economic  im- 
pact and  management  as  well  as  other 
impacts  within  the  coastal  areas  and  the 
Great  Lakes  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Specifically,  they  said  tliat  by  the  year 
2000  we  are  going  to  have  80  percent  of 
the  population,  80  percent  of  the  Indus- 
trial work  force  is  there  now,  but  by  the 
year  2000  we  will  have  over  225  million 
Americans  living  in  this  area.  These  im- 
pacts are  what  they  wanted  assessed  and 
planned  for. 

Where  was  tlie  recreation  going;  where 
was  the  urbanization  going;  where  were 
the  facilities  for  water-consimiing  indus- 
tries, and  where  were  the  power  facilities 
to  be  located? 

We  estimated  at  that  particulai*  time 
that  there  would  be  80  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  would  have  to  be  built  within 
a  25 -year  period. 

Incidentally,  this  has  been  updated 
upwards  to  an  estimation  of  176  facili- 
ties that  will  have  to  be  built  between 
now  and  1985.  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

But  back  to  the  fundamental  concept 
of  coastal  zone  management,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  Is  dead 
on  target;  that  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  approve  a  coastal  zone 
management  plan  of  a  State,  it  must  sub- 
mit an  environmental  impact  statement. 
Thereafter,  any  variations  from  this 
plan  by  any  particular  facility  siting 
would  require  an  additional  NEPA 
statement.  What  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  getting  at  is  that  every  local 
water  facility  or  sewage  line  that  would 
be  planned  would  have  to  come  all  the 
way  to  Washington  for  approval. 

I  happen  to  know  because  I  live  in  an 
area  where  we  are  trying  to  build  a 
bridge,  and  we  have  to  get  the  Coast 
Guard  to  go  along,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  go  along,  EPA  to  go  along,  and 
the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality, 
and  everybody  else  to  agree,  just  to  build 
a  bridge. 

In  that  county  it  is  next  to  impossible. 
For  7  years  we  have  been  trying  to  check 
off  all  the  different  impact  statements. 
So  the  trust  of  the  amendment  which 
was  Included  in  the  committee  at  that 
time,  at  the  behest  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  was  not  in  any  way  to  avoid, 
evade  or  go  aroimd  NEPA.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  Envh'onmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  various  im- 
pact statement  requirements  \mder  the 
particular  law  of  Senator  Jackson. 
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I  am  svae  the  Senator  would  Insist  on 
including  It,  because  If  we  have  to  err, 
I  would  rather  err,  on  the  side  of  the 
fjonator  from  Washington — that  there 
be  a  little  more  reporting  rather  than  a 
1'  ille  bit  less.  We  are  not  trj'ing  to  weaken 
in  any  way  the  National  Environmental 
Folicy  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
.\  ield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  agree  witli 
the  Senator's  comments  witli  regard  to 
the  Senator  fi-om  Alaska.  As  I  Indicated 
earlier,  we  worked  together  on  the  orig- 
inal National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
when  it  was  up  for  final  action  taken  in 
1969.  The  President  signed  it.  as  I  re- 
call, on  January  1,  1970.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  always  been  suppor- 
tive. I  just  wanted  to  call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  for  that  reason. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  prefer  to  see 
It  retained  at  least  as  to  section  308  (k). 
If  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
agree  with  me  with  regard  to  the  auto- 
matic grants  that  are  payable  imder 
308(k),  that  the  environmental  Impact 
statements  are  not  required,  then  I  do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  it. 

Some  of  them  will  be  sizeable  pay- 
ments. I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  to  the  fact  that 
It  is  possible  that  we  will  have  a  $30 
million  payment  made  to  a  State. 

It  is  dedicated,  pursuant  to  this  law, 
to  the  repayment  of  investments  made 
years  prior  to  the  actual  payment.  But  I 
think  It  could  be  argued  by  some  people 
later  on  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  new 
environmental  Impact  statement  evei-y 
time  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pre- 
pared to  pay  that  grant  over  to  the 
States.  It  is  automatic  mider  the  terms 
of  this  bill.  I  think  at  least  as  to  the 
automatic  grants  there  is  absolutely  no 
requirement  for  an  EIS  because  it  is  not 
a  major  Federal  action.  We  are  taking 
that  Federal  action  if  we  pass  this  bill, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
environmental  impact  statement  on 
that. 

If  the  Senator  from  Washuigton  will 
agree  to  that,  fine.  If  he  does  not  agree 
with  it,  I  think  we  ought  to  retain  the 
section  at  least  for  308  (k) . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  real  question  is 
whether  It  is  a  major  Federal  action. 
That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about.  That 
is  the  test.  If  we  just  say  it  is  automatic, 
that,  in  itself,  an  automatic  grant,  is  not 
the  test.  The  real  test  is  whether  it  con- 
cerns a  major  Federal  action  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment. That  is  what  we  are  talking 
obout. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  guarantees  bonds  in  1976, 
and  they  are  for  facilities  in  Yakutat, 
Alaska,  and  the  money  starts  coming  in 
from  production  in  1981,  this  bill  man- 
dates the  payment  of  those  funds,  an 
automatic  grant  to  repay  those  bonds 
v\hich  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce. 

At  the  time  those  grants  are  made,  to 
feo  back  and  have  an  environmental  im- 


pact statement  as  to  whether  the  facili- 
ties that  the  money  Is  to  be  spent  for 
should  be  built,  to  me  is  wrong.  The  deci- 
sion to  make  them  was  at  the  time  of  the 
guarantee.  That  is  a  major  Federal  ac- 
tion and  there  would  be  tiie  EIS  there. 
But  the  making  of  the  grant  itself  is  not 
a  major  Federal  action. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  only  be  at  the 
time  of  the  guarantee.  Let  me  try  to  state 
it  in  one  or  two  sentences. 

A  small  project  which,  if  it  were  under 
any  other  program,  would  not  be  "a 
major  Federal  action  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  environment," 
It  would  not  otherwise  require  an  im- 
pact statement  solely  because  it  is  funded 
under  S.  586. 

Mr.  STEVExNS.  I  think  that  is  all  we 
are  seeking.  That  is  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  stand  on  that 
statement.  That  ought  to  be  a  sufBcient 
legislative  record.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator would 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
statement  which  as  I  understand  It  Is 
exactly  what  the  bill  says  where  only 
the  grant  or  loan  Is  the  Federal  action, 
to  repay  previously  approved  projects 
which  were  subject  to  an  EIS  In  the 
beginning,  no  NEPA  statement  will  be 
required. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  With  that  agreement, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  notice  S.  586  adds  "is- 
lands" to  the  definition  of  coastal  zone, 
and  the  concept  of  breach  access  to  the 
t:ubject  matter  of  a  development  grant, 
under  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act.  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  for  the 
last  two  Congresses  I  have  Introduced 
the  National  Open  Beaches  Act  and  the 
National  Islands  Conservation  and  Rec- 
reation Act.  The.se  bills  have,  in  each 
instance,  been  referred  to  the  Interior 
Committee.  TTiey  would  make  use  of 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
moneys  for  the  express  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring islands  and  beach  access.  In  ad- 
dition, they  would  set  up  a  procedui-e  for 
adding  undeveloped  islands  to  the  na- 
tional park  or  wildlife  refuge  system,  to 
speed  the  "surplusing"  of  Islands  owned 
but  no  longer  needed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  declare  Federal  support  for  the  com- 
mon, law  "open  beach"  concept. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  you  would 
regard  such  legislation  as  entirely  sup- 
portive of  S.  586  and  that  there  Is  no 
attempt  by  the  Commerce  Committee,  in 
making  the  changes  in  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  which  I  mentioned,  to 
remove  Interior  Committee  jurisdiction 
over  these  bills.  I  would  appreciate  your 
assiu'ances  on  this  matter,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  such  legislation  will  be 
consistent  with  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  agree. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  such 
time  a.s  is  necessary. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  586.  It  Is  a  good  bill.  Certainly,  the 
coastal  States  need  Federal  assistance, 
as  the  bill  says,  to  study,  plan  for,  man- 
age and  control  the  impact  of  energy 
resource  development  which  affects  the 
coastal  zone. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  just  the 
coastal  zone  which  Is  experiencing  the 
impact  of  energy  resource  development. 
Throughout  the  West  there  are  energj* 
supply  projects  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms after  a  heavy  rain:  four  coal  gasi- 
fication plants  slated  for  construction  in 
New  Mexico;  11,000  megawatts  of  new 
electric  generating  capacity  heading  for 
construction  in  southern  Utah;  new  coal 
mines  opening  in  Wyoming,  Montana, 
the  Dakotas,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these 
projects  are  still  in  planning  stages ;  some 
are  on  the  verge  of  construction,  and 
some  have  already  started  up. 

In  the  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the 
West,  it  is  particularly  difficult  for  com- 
munities to  find  planning  money  to  study 
the  coming  Impacts.  It  Is  Impossible  for 
them  to  find  early  financing  to  build 
the  community  Infrastructure  needed 
to  serve  new  population  Influxes.  Sewers, 
water,  roads,  schools  and  hospitals,  po- 
lice and  fire  protection  all  have  to  be 
In  place  long  before  they  can  be  paid 
for  with  tax  revenues  from  the  new- 
energy  facility. 

So  the  Senate  must  return  to  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  S.  586  later  this  year. 
This  is  legislation  more  broadly  based 
than  coastal  zone  energy  siting.  Consid- 
erations both  of  equity  and  need  dictate 
we  produce  for  the  whole  country  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  on  energy 
impact  problems  comparable  to  that 
which  we  will  provide  in  the  coastal 
States  with  this  legislation  today. 

I  have  drafted  legislation  which  meets 
that  goal,  which  I  will  have  readj"  to 
introduce  after  the  August  recess.  I  will 
be  speaklpg  to  a  group  of  national  ex- 
perts on  front-end  financing  who  are 
gathering  August  14  and  15  in  Utah  to 
consider  the  bill  which  I  have  drafted 
and  to  suggest  ways  of  Improving  It.  I 
solicit  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues, 
and  particularly  those  from  Western  and 
coastal  States,  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
States  which  will  be  providing  energy  for 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  but  if  I  understand  properly,  he  Is 
talking  about  applying  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  to  all  States? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  same  general  prhiclple. 
I  support  this  bill  and  I  think  it  is  timely 
and  needed.  But  I  think  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  ai-e  a  lot  ol 
other  areas  with  similar  problems. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  have  a  better  chance  of 
getting  legislation  like  this  to  apply  to 
the  rest  of  the  counti-y  if  we  had  it  alto- 
gether in  the  same  package? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  not  be  averse  to 
that. 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  That  Is  the  reason  I 

think  we  ought  not  take  this  bill  until 

we  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  rest  of 

the  country  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  from 

Utah  will  yield.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  follow  that  concept.  The  fact  that 
we  thought  of  a  good  approach  to  pro- 
vide front  end  money  for  those  places 
that  are  about  to  suffer  this  type  of  im- 
pact ought  not  mean  that  we  should  hold 
It  up  because  there  are  other  places  that 
are  going  to  have  the  same  experience 
later.  I  happen  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  I  held  some  hearings  in  Hanford. 
They  said  this  3  years  ago  to  us,  that  we 
have  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  these 
Impacts  that  the  local  communities  can- 
not face.  We  have  found  a  mechanism, 
to  guarantee  the  bonds  and  to  later  pro- 
vide some  income  when  you  produce 
something  that  is  salable.  That  is  all  we 
are  saying.  We  will  be  happy  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  in  that  regard. 

But  I  would  point  out  this,  and  I  think 
In  fairness  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a 
nuclear  powerplant  that  may  be  located 
within  a  State  is  subject  to  taxation  by 
some  local  community,  some  local  en- 
tity, some  county,  city  or  State  because 
It  is  located  within  their  taxing  jurisdic- 
tion. We  are  also  talkng  about  facilities 
that  are  outside  the  State,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  impact  takes  place  in  the 
State  from  the  points  of  view  of  schools, 
roads,  docks,  commimications.  all  of  the 
facilities  that  are  not  there.  The  entities 
that  could  be  taxed,  the  platforms,  the 
oil  reserves,  are  outside  the  State. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  on 
the  problem  facing  these  cities  and 
States  to  meet  the  problems  that  will 
come  from  the  energy  siting,  the  nuclear 
powerplants,  and  the  hydroelectric 
plants.  Today  il  we  went  through  a 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  project  as  compared 
to  the  time  we  went  through  it  before.  It 
would  be  seen  as  having  a  severe  impact 
on  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  delay  this  matter  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  drafting  a  bill  that 
I  hope  to  introduce  immediately  follow- 
ing om-  August  recess,  that  will  have  this 
effect  on  the  States  that  have  energy 
projects  within  their  boundaries. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPEIIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
I  could  not  agree  with  him  more  on  a 
part  of  his  statement,  but  I  honestly 
think  all  of  us  landlocked  States  ai-e 
rather  foolish  to  give  up  whatever  lever- 
age v,e  might  have  by  supporting  this  bill 
in  its  present  form,  because  to  hope  that 
States  such  as  Utah,  Montana,  and  Ar- 
kansas will  get  equal  treatment,  I  think. 
may  be  overly  optimistic. 

I  ask  the  supporters  of  tliis  measure 
•whether  they  would  support  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  word  "coastal"'  and 
then  give  all  50  States  the  same  treat- 
ment. If  we  are  going  to  give  coastal 
States  this  special  treatment,  why  not 
broaden  it  to  include  everj'  State  in  the 


Nation,  and  then  we  will  know  everyone 
will  be  treated  fairly? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  mat- 
tw  of  time.  I  do  not  have  anything 
drafted  at  this  point.  I  have  a  seminar 
coming  up  with  some  experts,  during  the 
recess,  in  my  home  State,  and  we  are 
going  to  finally  put  the  whole  thing  to- 
gether, what  we  think  we  ought  to  have. 
I  am  not  willing  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  going  ahead  with  the  coastal  States, 
because  I  accept  the  assurances  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  that  they  will 
support  the  same  thing  for  the  land- 
locked States  with  internal  energy  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  might  add  that  our 
distinguL-hed  colleague  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affahs  to  our  OCS  bill  relative  to  all  the 
strip  mining  that  is  going  to  occur  in  his 
State  and  out  in  the  West. 

Tliat  amendment  had  great  sympathy 
in  our  committee,  and  was  rejected  on  a 
close  vote,  not  because  we  were  against 
the  amendment,  but  because  the  matter 
needs  to  go  through  the  process  of  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  having  hearings,  and  prov- 
ing a  record,  which  I  am  sure  can  be 
done.  We  cannot  cure  all  the  problems  of 
the  world  in  one  bill.  Recognizing  that 
tills  is  a  coastal  zone  bill,  where  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  a  long  time,  several 
years  in  fact,  and  in  tlie  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  a  period  of  months,  is  not 
to  say  that  we  will  not  be  sympathetic 
to  reforms  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  LouisLina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  I  was  yielded 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  that 
he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  Uie  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  a  minute  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Waiiliinglon  (Mr. 
Macnuson). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi-.  President,  hav- 
ins  been  associated  with  this  matter  for 

a  number  of  years 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
th-3  floor  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  tlie  floor 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Having  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  matter  for  some  years 
now.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  for  the 
record  affirming  my  support  for  this  bill, 
and  to  compliment  all  of  those  v\ho  have 
worked  so  hard  over  the  years,  in  hear- 
ings, with  witnesses,  and  in  conferences, 
particularly  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
the  Senators  on  my  colleague.  Senator 
Jackson's  committee. 

I  hope  that  we  will  adopt  this  bill.  I 
}:ave  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  what  the  others  have  to  say 
about  the  possible  extension  of  this  meas- 


ure to  inland  States,  and  I  hope  they 
will  introduce  that  sort  of  bill  at  a  proper 
time. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  will. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here,  basically,  is  that  if  all 
the  States  would  be  included  now,  with 
regard  to  the  things  we  are  going  to  put 
into  this  bill,  there  would  not  be  too  much 
of  a  problem  for  the  States,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
use  those  States  would  make  of  the  funds. 
It  Is  a  different  type  of  thing  with  coastal 
States  with  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act. 

I  surely  would  support  another  bill 
similar  to  this  that  would  apply  to  in- 
land States  which  the  Senators  have 
been  talking  about  now  for  the  last  half 
hour. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  register  my 
wholehearted  support  for  S.  586,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975.  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  our  energy 
progiam  and  should  be  adopted  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  by  the  Congress.  Without 
this  legislation,  I  am  afraid,  our  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  States  may  be  unpre- 
pared to  shoulder  their  fair  share  of  the 
Nation's  burden  In  meeting  energy  needs. 
In  January  of  1969,  a  blue  ribbon  panel 
of  experts  on  ocean  affaUrs  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  introducing  the  concept 
of  management  of  the  coastal  zone: 

The  coast  of  the  United  States  Is,  In  many 
respects,  the  Nation's  most  valuable  geo- 
graphic feature.  It  Is  at  the  Juncture  of  the 
land  and  sea  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
Nation's  trade  and  Industry  takes  place.  The 
waters  off  the  shore  are  among  the  most  bio- 
logically productive  regions  of  the  Nation. 

The  uses  of  valuable  coastal  areas  generate 
Issues  of  Intense  State  and  local  Interest,  but 
the  effectiveness  with  which  the  resources  of 
the  costal  zone  are  used  and  protected  often 
is  a  matter  of  national  Importance.  Naviga- 
tion and  military  uses  of  the  coastal  and 
waters  offshore  clearly  are  direct  Federal  re- 
•sponslbiUtics;  economic  development,  recre- 
ation and  conservation  interests  are  shared 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
Rapidly  intensifying  use  of  coastal  areas 
already  has  outnm  the  capabilities  of  local 
government  to  plan  their  orderly  develop- 
ment and  to  resolve  conflicts.  The  division  of 
responsibilities  among  tha  several  levels  of 
government  is  imelear.  and  the  knowledge 
and  procedures  for  formulating  sound  deci- 
sions are  lacking. 

The  key  to  more  effective  use  of  our  coast- 
land  is  the  introduction  of  a  management 
system  permitting  conscious  and  Informed 
choices  among  development  alt«rnatlvcs,  pro- 
viding for  proper  planning,  and  eucouragln? 
recognition  of  tlie  long-term  importance  of 
maintaining  the  quality  of  this  productive 
region  in  order  to  ensure  both  its  enjoyment 
and  the  sound  utilization  of  its  resources. 
The  benefits  and  problems  of  achieving  ra- 
tional management  are  apparent.  The  present 
Federal,  State,  and  local  machinery  is  Inade- 
quate. Something  must  J>e  done. 

Based  on  the  report  issued  by  this 
panel,  refened  to  as  tlie  Stratt<m  Com- 
mission, Congress  considei'ed  and  passed 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972,  a  law  which  must  be  considered  a 
landmark  in  the  area  of  State/Fedei-al 
partnership  in  land  and  water  use  plan- 
ning. 
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At  that  time,  however,  the  tremendous 
pressures  on  the  coastal  zone  for  the 
building  of  energy  facilities  were  just  be- 
ginning to  mount  and  had  not  reached 
crisis  proportions.  Refineries,  deepwater 
ports.  LNG  terminal  facilities,  power- 
plants,  and  similar  facilities  are  either 
water  related  or  water  dependent.  Most 
such  facilities  are  now  located  in  the  Na- 
tion's coastal  zone,  as  are  those  proiiosed 
for  consti'uction  in  the  future. 

Furthermore,  we  have  learned  that  oil 
and  gas  development  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  will  generate  onshore  sup- 
port facilities,  pipelines,  and  accompany- 
ing problems  for  State  and  local  officials 
to  cope  with. 

Tlie  fimding  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act.  nonexistent  for  nearly  a 
year  after  Its  enactment,  is  still  modest. 
Despite  tills  slow  begiiming,  nearly  all 
States  are  participating  in  the  program. 
But  the  advent  of  energy  pressures  of 
great  magnitude  have  made  the  original 
coastal  zone  management  program  of 
greater  Importance  and  have  demon- 
strated the  inadequacy  of  the  funding  of 
Its  Implementation.  In  fact,  for  most 
States,  the  biggest  planning  headaches 
are  those  associated  with  energy  facih- 
ties  or  development.  The  sithig  of  the 
Pittston  refinery  In  Eastport.  Maine.  Is 
but  one  example.  More  and  more.  State 
and  local  permission  to  site  a  facility  is 
approaching  the  status  of  a  social  con- 
tract between  the  industry  involved  and 
government.  This  is  as  it  should  be  if  a 
proper  balancing  of  the  interests  of  in- 
dustry and  the  public  can  be  achieved. 
But  the  parties  to  this  contract  must 
have  equal  bargaining  power.  S.  586  is 
Intended  to  bolster  local  efforts  to  ra- 
tionally plan  for  energy  facilities  in  an 
Independent  and  expert  fashion. 

Of  primary  importance  to  the  States 
at  the  outset  is  planning  assistance.  It  is 
most  dillicult  to  plumb  the  reaches  of  im- 
pact associated  with  energy  faculties. 
Without  adequate  sta£f  and  resources,  a 
State  must  rely  on  the  Information  pro- 
vided by  industry.  This  bill  will  give  the 
States  a  jump  on  the  problem  and  allow 
them  to  deal  with  the  complex  problems 
of  coastal  energy  development  on  an  in- 
formed basis,  ahead  of  time. 

It  is  important  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  S.  586  continues  the  basic  philosophy 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972.  Using  the  carrot  approach.  States 
are  encouraged  to  establish  a  statewide 
plamiing  process  and  statewide  plan  for 
the  balanced  development  and  protection 
of  coastal  areas.  The  i:)lanning  decisions 
are  left  to  tlie  States  themselves.  With  an 
approved  process  comes  Federal  fin;m- 
cial  assistance.  This  n^tialj'hase,  pro- 
gram development,  has  attracted  nearly 
every  coastal  State. 

Recently,  my  own  State  of  Wa-^liinrj- 
Icn  V,  as  informed  by  the  Office  ol  Coastal 
Zone  Management  that  it  was  the  first 
to  receive  preliminai-y  approval  of  tlie 
manasement  rrogi'am  itself.  As  a  State 
with  one  of  the  Nation's  longest  coast- 
lines, Washington  State  knows  well  the 
need  to  protect  our  coastal  areas.  In 
this  regard,  there  has  been  o  long,  and 
.■^ometimes  diflicult,  debate  ever  the  siting 
of  deep  draft  oil  tanker  terminals  in  the 
St'.ite.  Contiimally,  the  effort  to  estab- 
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lish  a  State  energy  plan  was  frustrated 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  industry 
plans  and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  oil  companies  to  work  closely  with 
local  government.  In  fact,  announce- 
ments of  company  plans  to  build  tanker 
terminals  came  as  bombshells  in  the 
newspapers,  rather  than  as  part  of  some 
orderly  process.  The  legislature,  under- 
standably miffed,  simply  outlawed  large 
tankers  from  inner  Piiget  Sound. 

Mr.  President,  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  was  designed  to  bring  order 
to  the  planning  process  at  the  local  level. 
But  it  can  only  be  as  successful  as  the 
capability  of  any  State  will  allow.  S.  586 
enables  the  States  to  develop  the  ade- 
quate cai>abllity. 

The  impact  assistance  in  the  bill  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  proposal.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  national  ocean  policy  study, 
the  burdens  associated  with  energy  fa- 
cihties  became  clear.  A  quick  buildup  of 
onshore  staging  areas  for  OCS  develop- 
ment, pipelines,  support  facilities,  tanker 
terminals,  and  the  like  can  sorely  strain 
a  local  government's  ability  to  provide 
schools  for  the  workers'  children,  fire,  and 
police  protection,  water,  sewage,  and 
other  public  services.  S.  586  provides  im- 
pact assistance  to  the  States  without 
busting  the  budget  by  giving  .surh  assist- 
ance only  where  overall  adverse  impact 
is  shown. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  S.  586  is  a 
balanced  bill  to  meet  a  very  real  coastal 
State  need.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
the  biU. 

I  hope  we  will  not  stall  this  measure. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  anyone  wants 
to  stall  It;  everyone  wants  to  discuss  It. 
But  It  is  long  overdue,  and  all  these 
tilings  are  piling  up  on  us  in  the  coastal 
zone. 

I  guess  all  50  States  have  environ- 
mental acts  now,  and  they  will  require 
an  impact  statement,  but  they  have  had 
no  comprehensive  legislation  other  than 
in  this  zone  we  are  talking  about,  and 
that  is  why  the  bill  is  very  necessai-y  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  the  flocr  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
South  Cardlina  yielded  to  me.  Perhaps 
he  should  yield  it  directly. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President  let  me 
yield  the  fioor,  so  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  may  speak. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Predd?nt,  fir.st  let 
me  inquire,  what  Is  tlie  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  41  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  42  minutes. 

Ml'.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
either  of  my  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoraa  or  the  Senator  from  Del- 
avarc. 

First  let  me  state  just  briefly,  that  1 
hope  the  Senate  will  listen  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  conmiittee.  We  have  a  juris- 
diction problem,  particularly  when  we 
get  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
are  subject  to  tlie  terms  of  tlieir  juris- 
diction. We  are  gouig  to  be  dealing  with 
the  House  Fisheries  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  not  the  committee  that 
deals  with  power  siting,  or  the  people 


who  generally  deal  with  public  works 
concepts. 

If  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  been  discussing  needs  to  be  in- 
troduced. I  would  be  happy  to  support 
it.  but  we  could  not  get  it  through  the 
House  committee  in  conference,  and  that 
Is  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter.  We 
could  get  this  through;  it  Is  limited.  It 
does  not  refer  to  OCS  revenue  fimds;  It 
deals  only  with  financing  that  conies 
through  Uie  Appropriations  Committee 
on  the  basis  of  the  eligibility  guaranteed 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  would  like  for  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  explain  to  me  if.  under  the 
terms  of  tliis  bill,  an  oil  company  chose 
to  build  a  refinery  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  a 
coastal  State,  or  if.  on  the  contrary,  it 
chose  to  build  a  refineiT  at  Little  Rock, 
in  a  landlocked  State,  or  at  Tulsa,  in 
what  is  also  a  landlocked  State,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  could  receive  a  grant 
under  this  bill,  but  the  landlocked  States 
could  not;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  true.  It  Is  also 
true  under  existing  law.  There  is  an  ex- 
isting grant  authorization  for  the  coastal 
zone  area,  wliich  we  justified  here  3  years 
ago  on  the  basis  that  in  the  area  within 
50  miles  from  our  coastline,  I  believe — 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
the  exact  figures — over  50  percent  of  our 
population  lives  within  that  50  miles  of 
the  coastline,  and  they  have  a  more  seri- 
ous problem  when  additional  facilities 
are  introduced  than  do  the  Interior 
States.  I  would  also  say  there  are  pro- 
visions for  grants  and  loans  under  HUD 
to  deal  with  these  same  concepts  as  they 
aCfect  the  Interior  States. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Those  grant  provlslor^s 
apply  to  coastal  States  as  well  as  to  land- 
locked States.  Why  do  we  need  a  bill 
that  gives  the  coastal  zone  States  a  fa- 
vored position? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  continuing  the 
favored  position  of  the  coastal  States  be- 
cause of  their  peculiar  problems  with 
relation  to  popiJation  density,  in  some 
instances,  and  the  entire  lack  of  pop- 
ulation in  other  instances.  In  oiurs  it  is 
the  latter  ti'pe  of  case.  We  always  are 
plagued  with  a  lack  of  infrastructure  to 
deal  with  any  problems.  Some  of  these 
areas  are  going  to  be  impacted  by  this 
OCS  development  in  my  State.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Louisiana,  California. 
Delaware,  or  New  Jer.sey,  where  they  are 
pro!X)sing  to  put  in  facilities  to  handle 
the  oil  that  is  coming  onshore,  the  Im- 
pact will  cause  severe  dislocations,  will 
particularly  cause  plaiming  problems, 
and  under  the  new  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  they  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  plan.  We  did  not  require  Okla- 
homa to  have  a  plan,  or  we  did  not  re- 
quire Arkansas  to  have  a  plan. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  required  to 
have  a  plan. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Under  the  Environ- 
mental Act  we  have  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  plans  as  the  State  of  Alaska  has. 

Mr.  3TE\'ENS.  No.  They  do  not  have 
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to  have  a  management  plan  like  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  requires. 
Mr.  friend  from  South  Carolina  will 
pffirm  this.  We,  In  fact,  enacted  the 
P'annlng  concept  that  applies  to  coastal 
zone  that  does  not  apply  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  as  such  we  are  in  a 
di  fferent  situation. 

Basically,  the  loans  that  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  are  loans  for  planning 
to  meet  the  requirement  that  Congress 
set  down  for  the  coastal  zone  States.  It 
Is  to  meet  the  fantastic  Impact  coming 
about  in  some  areas  from  excessive  pop- 
ulation in  the  case  of  my  own  State  from 
lack  of  population. 

We  in  the  coastal  States  also  have 
some  problems  that   the  Senator  does 
not  have,  and  that  is  to  protect  the 
fishery  resources,  to  protect  the  sanctu- 
aries for  flsh  and  wildlife,  to  protect  the 
scenic  areas,  such  as  the  beaches  along 
the  great  eastern  shore  of  the  United 
States  or  the  California  shore.  In  order 
to  protect  those  areas  we  have  required 
a  coast£d  zone  plan,  and  the  coastal  zone 
States  are  trying  to  meet  that  obligation. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  the  coastal  zone 
plan,  does  the  plan  provide  for  indus- 
trial  development   other   than   energy 
resources? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  but  only  as  con- 
templated In  the  original  act.  Let  me 
answer  the  question,  yes,  and  not  antici- 
pate the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

It  does,  but  this  act  would  not  finance 
projects  to  cope  with  that  impact.  This 
act  would  finance  not  just  those  projects 
that  are  related  to  the  adverse  impacts 
from  OCS  development. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Also  in  this  bill,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  plant  be  built  in  the 
coastal  zone.  It  is  only  necessary  that  it 
at  least  allegedly  Impact  the  coastal 
zone  and  the  Secretary  agrees  with  that 
allegation.  Is  that  correct?  In  other 
words,  if  a  coal-fired  generating  plant  is 
built  in  western  New  Jersey— I  do  not 
know  how  far  the  coastal  zone  goes  in 
New  Jersey. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  up  to  the  State. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand  it  in- 
cludes the  entire  State.  But  If  a  coal- 
flred  generating  plant  is  built  in  western 
New  Jersey,  and  It  Is  a  part  of  their 
coastal  zone,  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
aid  from  the  Secretary  upon  application, 
for  any  social,  economic,  or  environ- 
mental impact  they  may  have  sustained 
as  a  result  of  that  coal-fired  plant. 

By  the  same  token,  if  such  a  plant  is 
built  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  is 
about  to  be  done,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
anything  for  any  kind  of  impact.  Would 
that  be  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  quite.  I  would  agree 
that  the  Arkansas  situation  requires,  as 
I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
a  new  concept. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  With  regard  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Senator's  statement,  to  the 
extent  that  the  State  defines  the  incur- 
sion of  salt  water  Influence,  there  would 
be  required  a  coastal  zone  management 
plan.  Part  of  that  plan  would  be  to  try 
and  protect  that  area  and  it  might  well 
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be  that  one  of  the  requirements  would  be 
that  the  refinery  be  built  out  of  that  area 
in  order  to  protect  the  coastal  zone  and 
that  could  lead  to  financing  under  this 
Act,  as  I  understand  It. 

But  again,  I  hope  that,  in  trying  to 
deal  with  special  problems  that  are  com- 
ing about  because  of  development  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  any  State— and 
there  are  such  special  problems — that  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  would  not  delay 
this  bill  because  he  also  has  problems 
within  his  own  State.  We  will  be  most 
willing  to  address  these  problems  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  that  I  supported  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  I  support 
the  concept  of  what  is  trying  to  be  done 
in  this  bill,  or  at  least  as  I  originally  un- 
derstood the  concept,  and  that  was  to 
protect  the  coastal  zone  from  all  of  the 
impact  that  one  might  sustain  as  a  result 
of  offshore  drilling.  This  bill  goes  much 
farther  than  that.  It  covers  everything. 

I  will  support  an  amendment  which 
changes  the  language  of  section  308  to 
say  "any  State,"  or  I  will  support  an 
amendment  which  confines  the  aid  you 
can  get  from  the  Secretary  for  coastal 
zone  impact  to  those  impacts  which  are 
sustained  as  a  result  of  offshore  drilling 
and  exploration  and  development  on 
shore  as  a  result.  Then  we  can  all  address 
land-use  management  hopefully  later  in 
this  session  and  all  50  States  be  put  on 
the  same  basis.  I  support  land-use  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  we  did  that.  We 
passed  the  bill.  It  is  over  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  now.  We  passed  it 
twice.  We  have  done  this  in  terms  of 
the  land  use  planning  bill,  and  I  sup- 
ported it.  It  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  sup- 
ported it,  and  I  think  the  Senator  did 
also.  It  is  over  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  it  has  been,  as  I  under- 
stind  it,  slightly  delayed  in  the  House. 
But  the  concept  that  the  Senator  is 
seeking  we  agi-ee  to. 

But  let  us  not  step  backward  with 
regard  to  the  coastal  zone.  The  coastal 
zone  does  have  s{>ecial  problems  that  the 
noncoastal  zone  does  not  have. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  recognize  that. 
Mr.  BROCK  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  only  the 
protectiMi  of  the  onshore  areas,  that 
human  beings  enjoy,  but  also  the  protec- 
tion for  the  living  resources  of  the  sea. 
We  have  required  the  States  to  plan  for 
It.  We  have  hopes  that  they  will,  In  fact, 
reduce  the  runoff  of  oU.  and  other  things, 
that  go  in  our  streams  and  are  destroy- 
ing the  fishery  and  other  resoiu-ces  of 
the  sea.  We  hope  we  can  restore  these 
things. 

That  is  what  some  of  the  money  which 
we  are  talking  about  In  terms  of  loans 
and  grants  here  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish. If  we  can  Induce  the  State  to  move 
an  industrial  area  that  has  potential 
risk  of  pollution  back  out  of  the  coastal 
zone  and  give  it  a  loan  or  grants  to  do 
that.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  agree  that  that  ought  to  be  done. 
If  %e  limit  it  to  OCS  development  onlj-. 


we  are  going  to  miss  the  great  thing 
that  we  did  3  years  ago  in  terms  of 
giving  an  inducement  to  the  States  to 
Plan  and  manage  the  coastal  zones  that 
will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede this  much:  that  the  coastal-zone 
States  do  indeed  have  peculiar  prob- 
lems that  are  not  peculiar  to  States 
such  as  my  own.  By  the  same  token,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede, for  example,  a  .luclear  powerplant, 
oflf  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  or  South 
Carolina,  does  indeed  have  a  terrible  en- 
vironmental impact  on  those  States. 

By  the  same  token  there  is  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  which  is  near  and  dear  to  my 
heart,  as  it  is  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Oklahoma.  Arkansas  has 
two  nuclear  generating  plants  within  2 
miles  of  each  other,  and  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  that  those  two  plants  have  a 
very  significant  impact  on  the  safety  of 
the  Arkansas. 

So  I  am  willing  to  concede  that,  if  a 
nuclear  generating  plant  is  buUt  on  any 
of  the  coasts  that  are  under  the  Coastal 
Management  Act,  they  indeed  ought  to 
have  aid,  although  I  know  we  are  not 
going  to  get  aid  under  the  same  provi- 
^n^l'^^'ii^  ^  ^^  simply  saying  let  us  treat 
all  50  States  fairly  when  we  go  beyond 
what  Is  peculiar  to  that  State,  and  that 
IS  offshore  exploration. 

Mr  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  in  just  a  min- 
ute. 

First  let  me  clai-ify  one  thing. 
Mr  President,  No.  1.  let  us  go  the 
coastal  Zone  Management  Act— If  I 
could  ha"e  tlie  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas.  Read- 
nig  from  Public  Law  92-583;  among 
those  things  funded  by  Congress  under 
paragraph  sub  302(c) ,  one  finds  mention 
or  the  Increasing  and  competing  de- 
mands upon  the  lands  and  waters  of  our 
coastal  zone  occasioned."  but  not  by  off- 
shore drilling;  "by  population  growth." 
but  not  offshore  drilling;  "economic  de- 
velopment. Including  requirements  for 
industry,"    but    not    offshore    driUing- 

commerce,  residential  development,"  but 
not  offshore  drilling;  population  gi'owth. 
economic  development,  industry,  com- 
merce residential  development,  recrea- 
tion.—I  could  go  right  on  down  the  list. 
This  was  not  an  offshore  drilling  I  am 
willing  and  trying  hard  to  reconcile  the 
different  philosophies  and  thoughts 
when  we  worked  the  original  act  out 
with  our  friends  on  the  committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfBairs,  particular- 
ly on  the  House  side,  we  passed  it  witli 
tins  view  in  mind,  so  do  not  go  and  use 
the  language  "original  concept  of  off- 
shore drilling." 

On  the  contrary,  this  is  a  coastal  zone 
area. 

Let  me  go  to  the  next  definition  that 
should  be  alluded  to,  because  someone 
suggested  that  the  entire  State  of  New 
Jersey  might  come  under  tliis  Act.  It  Is 
only  the  coastal  counties  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  as  a  reading  again  from  Public 
Law  92-583,  states: 

The  zone  extends  liUand  from  the  shore- 
lines only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  control 
shore  laiid.s,  tlie  usps  of  which  may  have  a 
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direct    and    significant    impact    upon    tbe 
coastal  waters. 

I  will  read  one  other  particular  sec- 
tion that  alludes  specifically  to  the  facili- 
ties which  is  again  in  92-383,  subsection 
306i8i : 

The  management  program  provides  for 
adequate  consideration  of  the  national  In- 
terest involved  In  the  siting  of  facilities 
nece^jsary  to  meet  requirements  which  are 
cti.cr  tHan  local  in  nature. 

We  have  previously  debated  the  mat- 
ter of  powerplant  siting.  We  are  not  in- 
jecting something  new  in  the  original 
concept  of  offshore  drilling. 

What  does  this  mean  to  South  Caro- 
lina? We  have  a  nuclear  powerplant, 
up  at  Trotter  Shoals,  just  above  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  There  is  no  provision 
for  the  Trotter  Shoals  plans  under 
this  bill,  and  there  have  not  been 
and  wiU  not  be  if  the  Senate  passes  these 
particular  amendments  to  tlie  basic  act. 
There  is  another  such  plant  at  Keowee- 
Tovaway  with  the  Duke  Power  Company 
in  the  Piedmont  section  of  South 
Carolina. 

It  is  not  entirely  correct,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  suggest,  that  the 
"coastal  States  get  some  thing  while  in- 
land States  get  nothing." 

The  contrary  is  true.  Coastal  regions 
get  something,  but  that  aspect  of  the 
coastal  States,  outside  that  region  which 
is  the  majority  of  my  State,  are  not 
going  to  get  a  dime.  So,  ordinarily,  by 
way  of  self-interest,  I  should  go  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  But  he 
violates  the  fundamental  pilnciple  that 
this  Congress,  after  all  the  debate  and 
in  passing  it  twice,  finally  found.  That  is 
that  there  is  a  national  concern  and  a 
national  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

The  Senator  asks  why  his  inland  State 
cannot  share  in  these  funding  provisions. 
When  a  Trotter  Shoals  subjects  Itself 
to  national  zoning,  or  to  a  land  use  plan, 
or  when  Keowee-Toxaway,  then  perhaps 
his  question  could  be  answered.  Inci- 
dently,  there  was  not  a  single  coastal  area 
zoned  as  a  coastal  area  when  we  started 
this  legislation.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  is  In  the  Chamber.  They 
have  the  best  coastal  zone  program.  They 
have  been  leading  the  country  In  plan- 
ning their  coastal  area.  California  has  al- 
ready put  $10  million  into  their  program. 
Florida  has  put  $10  million  into  theii-s. 
They  have  all  come  along  as  a  result  of 
the  impetus  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972. 

But  I  would  like  to  note  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  would  not  give  these 
funds  right  away.  The  money  has 
to  conform  to  the  overall  impact  and  In 
accordance  with  an  approved  plan  of  de- 
velopment. There  is  not  funds  for  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  as  is  not  for  the 
majority  of  the  State  or  South  Carolina, 
v.'hich  is  outside  of  the  coastal  zone  thus 
the  majority  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
hua,  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  are  not 
the  focus  of  this  measiu'e.  But  perhaps 
the  entire  State  of  Ai-kansas  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  would  be  included 
under  a  land  use  measure  but  not  under 
one  designed  for  the  coastal  zone. 

Mr,  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says 
that  the  entire  State  of  South  CaroUna 
will  not  be  covered.  So  far  as  I  can  tell, 
there  is  no  definition  of  "coastal  zone" 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  there  Is.  These 
are  amendments  to  the  law.  That  Is  why 
I  read  the  law  earlier.  I  thought  It  was 
quite  clear. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  WUl  the  Senator  de- 
fine "coastal  zone"  as  It  relates  to  this 
measure? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Section  304,  Public 
Law  92-583,  at  the  bottom  of  page  1489: 

"Coastal  zone"  means  the  coastal 
waters  •  •  •  and  the  adjacent  shore- 
lands  •  *  • 

It  continues  right  on  down.  It  says  the 
zone  extends  inland. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  How  far? 

^Ir.  HOLLINGS.  From  the  shorelines, 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  control 
shorelands.  the  uses  of  which  have  a  di- 
rect and  significant  Impact  on  the  coast- 
al waters. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  How  much  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  is  involved  In  the 
coastal  zone? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  not  had  an 
approved  plan  as  yet.  I  would  say  about 
a  10-miIe  strip  Inland,  and  In  two  or 
three  areas,  perhaps  30  miles  inland. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  being  alert  as  It  Is,  Is  anything 
In  there  to  keep  the  whole  State  from 
being  in  the  coastal  zone? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes— what  I  have 
just  read.  This  Is  no  tricky  legislation. 
This  is  responsible  law.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  looks  at  this  and  says  It  Is  one 
thing.  The  other  Senator  looks  at  the 
amendments  and  says  that  the  thrust  of 
this  Is  offshore  to  compensate  just  for 
drilling.  I  have  just  read  to  him  what 
this  amendment  concerns.  I  should  per- 
haps keep  reading  It  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  language  is  un- 
ambiguous. It  Is  going  to  be  up  to  the 
Governor  or  the  legislature. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  going  to  be  up  to 
the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not 
affect  the  coastal  areas  above  Trotters 
Shoals. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  said  earlier  that  It  is  up  to  the 
State  to  decide  how  large  its  coastal  zone 
Is. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  has  to  be  approved 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Under  tliis 
law,  never  has  an  entire  State  been  con- 
sidered a  coastal  zone,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  island  States  and  territories. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
suiprises  when  they  get  into  this. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mi'.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  have  the  same  reserva- 
tions about  this,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
some  of  the  changes  he  proposed. 

The  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
referred  to  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
bill  was  in  existence,  and  he  referred  to 
population  growth,  economic  develop- 
ment, industrial  de\ elopment.  comnieice, 


residential  development,  and  recreation. 
Those  certainly  are  things  we  would  like 
to  see  benefit  every  State  of  the  Union. 
They  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
whether  the  location  of  a  State  happens 
to  be  on  a  shoreline  or  not  on  a  shoreline. 

Tlie  one  big  thing  v.e  have  seen  come 
along  since  this  was  passed  has  been  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  activity.  We 
will  bring  out  of  the  Interior  Committee 
shortly  a  $100  million  fund  to  provide 
for  coastal  help  and  Impact. 

One  other  Item  mentioned  was  that 
we  wanted  management  programing  in 
response  to  the  national  interest  In 
powerplant  facilities  lilting.  That  is  an- 
other one  that  applies  to  every  State.  We 
can  defer  to  a  land  use  bill  and  tloat  we 
should  get  it  passed,  but  everyone  knows 
whit  the  history  of  that  has  been  so  far. 
But  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  put 
his  finger  on  what  I  look  at  as  very  spe- 
cial legislation,  benefiting  special  States, 
whereas  all  our  States  have  a  particulai' 
need.  We  may  not  have  funds  available 
at  the  moment  to  expand  this  program  to 
cover  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  per- 
haps we  will  at  some  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  is  an 
amendment  pending  now? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  wish  to  submit  it? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  wish  he 
would  discuss  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
made  this  bill  similar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  suspend  mitil  the  amendment  Is 
reported? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17  strike  lines  10  through  14  and 
the  words  "or  operation  of  an  energy  facility." 
on  line  15.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tbe 
following : 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  to  a  coastal  State,  If  he 
determines  that  such  state's  coastal  zone 
has  been,  or  Is  likely  to  be.  Impacted  by  the 
exploration  for,  or  the  development  or  pro- 
duction of,  energy  resources  offshore,  or  by 
the  location,  construction,  expansion,  or 
operation  of  an  energy  facility  which  Is  made 
necessary  by  such  exploration,  dex-elopment, 
or  production  of  ener^  resources  offshore." 

And  by  striking  lines  24  and  25  on  page  17 
and  lines  1  through  4  on  page  18  and  the 
words  "tnergy  facility"  on  page  18.  line  5. 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
a  loan  and  'or  a  grant  to  a  coa.stal  State,  if 
lie  determines,  pursuant  to  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section,  that  such  State's 
coastal  zone  has  been  or  Is  likely  to  be  ad- 
versely Impacted  by  exploration  for  or  by 
development  or  production  of  energy  re- 
.sourccj  offshore,  or  by  the  location,  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  operation  of  an  en- 
ergy facility  which  Is  made  necessary  by  such 
exploration,  development,  or  production  of 
energy  resources  offshore.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  discuss  with 
the  Senator  from   Louisiana  the  fact 
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that  we  have  reached  an  agreement  mak- 
ing S.  521  and  S.  586  Identical  in  tenns 
of  the  funding  for  the  coastal  zone 
grants  and  loans.  We  are  not  being  re- 
dimdant  with  other  legislation. 

I  hope  he  will  also  take  Into  account 
the  problem  we  have  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  areas  that  are  m  fact  subject  to 
OCS  development. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing with  regard  to  the  entire  country.  We 
are  prepared  to  work  with  the  Senator. 
As  a  matter  of  fa«t,  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  that  would  provide  money  from  the 
income  of  OCS  to  take  care  of  that.  It 
would  provide  one-quarter  of  the  reve- 
nues that  would  go  into  the  general  reve- 
nue-sharing fund  for  all  50  States  to 
meet  some  of  these  problems.  That  would 
provide  an  extra  carrot  to  some  of  our 
friends  along  the  coastline  to  bring  about 
development  of  the  OCS,  where  we  have 
vast  resoiu"ces,  because  they  also  would 
get  a  quarter  of  the  income. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  interested  in  seeing 
fewer  carrots  put  out.  We  have  States 
that  have  development  commissions,  and 
they  are  anxious  to  see  business  and  in- 
dustry come  to  their  States.  We  are  set- 
ting up  a  huge  Federal  subsidy  for  this. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  saving  of  tax  dol- 
lars and  let  States  have  a  little  more  in- 
dependence. 

I  am  for  legislation  that  is  going  to 
address  the  impact  problem  plong  the 
coasts. 

What  we  have  disagreed  with  in  this 
matter  is  provision  for  impact  aid  with 
respect  to  powerplants  or  oil  wells  or 
anything  that  in  any  other  States  would 
be  considered  normal  development.  Just 
because  a  State  has  a  .shoreline  next  to 
it.  It  means  they  get  special  help  under 
this  legislation.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  that  is  not  fair, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  is  for  oil  wells 
outside  of  State  jurisdiction  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf, 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  not  correct.  That 
is  the  language  we  wanted  this  bill  to 
apply  to.  We  wanted  to  make  it  apply 
only  to  Impact  from  offshore  develop- 
ment, but  it  does  not  do  that.  Under  the 
bill,  you  can  have  interior  development 
in  your  coastal  State,  and  so  long  as 
there  is  any  impact,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  take  care  of  It. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  308,  not  the  coastal  zone. 

Mr,  BX7MPERS.  It  would  probably  be 
time  consuming  and  perhaps  not  very 
effective  to  explain  my  amendment,  be- 
cause I  have  really  explained  my  feelings 
already. 

Before  I  get  into  this,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Brock)  .  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  changes  section  308,  which 
presently  reads  in  pertinent  part: 

Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  a 
grant  to  a  coastal  State,  If  he  determines 
that  such  State's  coastal  zone  has  been,  or 
is  likely  to  be.  Impacted  by  the  exploration 
for,  or  the  development  or  production  of, 
energy  resources  or  by  the  location,  con- 


struction,  expansion,    or   operation   of   an 
energy  facility. 

In  the  bill,  ''energy  facility''  is  de- 
sciibed  as  electric  generating  plants, 
fuel  plants,  uranium  eiu-icluneut  plants, 
pipeline  facilities,  petroleum  refineries, 
and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  an  energy  facihty  is 
anything  that  has  to  do  with  coal,  oil, 
gas,  utiUty  plants,  and  so  on. 

My  objection,  of  com'se,  is  not  to  what 
I  thought  the  intent  of  this  bill  was, 
that  is,  to  assist  coastal-zone  States 
with  any  impact  they  might  sustain  re- 
sullmg  from  the  exploration  for  and  de- 
velopment of  offshore  energy  resources.  I 
have  only  been  here  about  6  months,  but 
my  ears  become  better  attuned  evei-y  day, 
and  I  can  hear  the  train  coming  on  this 
amendment.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  principle,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  of  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

Tlie  other  niglit.  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  distliiguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  offshore  diUling  bill 
which  would  have  given  impact  aid  to 
all  States  who  sustained  any  kind  of 
impact  as  a  result  of  the  exploration  for 
and  development  of  energy  resources 
within  their  State.  That  is  extremely 
important  to  the  Senatoi-s  from  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana,  who  know  that  their 
States  are  about  to  be  strip  mined  for 
coal.  I  am  sympathetic.  I  was  sym- 
pathetic the  other  night.  But  I  voted 
against  that  amendment.  It  was  finally 
defeated  on  a  tie  vote.  I  voted  against 
it  because  I  did  not  think  that  was  the 
proper  place  to  bring  it  up. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  drilling 
bill  which  we  were  considering,  which 
has  been  ordered  reported  out  and  will 
soon  be  on  the  calendar  here,  was  de- 
signed, one,  to  make  certahi  that  the 
Secretai-y  leased  that  land  with  the 
utmost  concern  for  the  Impact  it  would 
have  onshore.  Second,  it  provides  for 
funds  for  that  impact — be  it  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  environmental — just  as  the 
bill  does.  My  point  is  simply  tliat  we  are 
going  too  far  with  this  bill. 

I  support  this  bill.  The  concept  is 
good.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it,  except 
tliat  I  simply  cannot  see  a  coastal  State, 
which  has  had  an  accepted  and  approved 
coastal-zone  management  plan,  receiv- 
ing impact  aid— and,  I  might  add  here, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  any  facility  in 
that  State  be  in  the  coastal  zone.  It  only 
need  be  in  that  State.  If  a  plausible  argu- 
ment can  be  made  to  the  Secretary  that 
a  coal-fired  generating  plant,  anywhere 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  or  any 
other  coastal  State,  will  have  any  kind 
of  impact  on  the  coastal  zone,  they  are 
eUgible  to  apply  for  and  the  Secretary 
is  entitled  to  give  them  aid. 

I  am  saying  simply  that  as  a  matter  of 
equity  and  fairness,  I  would  like  to  -see  a 
land  use  management  bill  pass  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
last  year — and  there  was  good  bipartisan 
support  for  land  use  management.  The 
Senate  passed  it:  the  House  did  not.  This 
year,  the  President  sent  over  word  that 
he  will  veto  a  land  use  management  bill. 
I  think  that  is  terribly  imfortunate. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  Uie  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Does  the  Senators 
amendment  apply  to  both  the  Impact 
money  and  tlie  planning  money? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No,  it  does  not.  It  only 
amends  section  308. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  308(a^  covers  both 
308(a)  is  planning. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  All  it  does  is  eliminate 
aid  for  planning  or  impact  aid  for  other 
than  impact  due  to  offshore  develop- 
ment. In  other  words,  I  am  ti-ying  to 
eliminate  all  of  the  other  things  that  will 
come  under  tliat  umbrella  so  that  all 

States  can  be 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  has  a  good  point  with  respect  to 
the  Impact  money,  but  I  think  that  with 
respect  to  planning  money,  the  coastal 
States,  with  their  peculiar  problems, 
should  have  it  for  all  facilities  and  not 
have  it  restricted  just  to  planning  for 
facilities  as  a  result  of  offshore  drilling. 
With  the  planning  money,  I  think  the 
coastal  State,')  need  that  for  all  energj- 
facilities  and  activities. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mahie  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  comments.  Let  me  medi- 
tate on  it  a  little  bit. 

I  point  out  a  classic  case  of  what  I  am 
talking  about  here.  Congress  passed  what 
I  thought  was  a  fine  bill  in  the  1960's 
which  provided  aid  to  the  Appalachian 
region  of  the  United  States— 13  States. 
Later  on.  because  of  other  States  who 
were  not  in  Appalachia.  and  because  of 
an  outcry  from  Senators  on  this  floor 
who  represented  those  States  not  in  Ap- 
palachia, Congress  began  to  set  up  the 
title  V  commissions.  I  think  Senator 
MU.SKIE  was  instrumental  in  that.  Now 
we  have,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but 
I  think  most  States  are  covered  in  what 
we  call  the  title  V  commissions.  I  hap- 
pened, while  I  v;as  Governor  of  my  State 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Ozaiks  Regional 
Commission,  which  was  the  commission 
that  served  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  Louisiana. 

The  point  is  that  then  and  now,  the 
title  V  commissions  are  funded  at  a  level 
of  roughly  20  cents  per  person.  Appala- 
chia is  stm  fimded  at  approximately  $17 
per  person.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

That  is  what  I  have  an  inordinate  fear 
will  happen  to  the  landlocked  States,  one 
of  which  I  represent,  if  we  pass  this  now. 
I  hope  nobody  will  suggest,  and  certainly 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
casting  any  aspersions  on  my  colleagues 
in  the  coastal  States.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  they  are  sensitive  to  the  problem. 
But  I  believe  they  would  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  it  if  we  were  all  in  the  same  boat 
when  we  get  around  to  land  use  legisla- 
tion, treating  all  States  alike. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  me  5  minutes  on 
this  matter? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. Bemg  from  Alaska,  I  probably  should 
support  it  on  the  basis  that  If  we  have 
any  energy  facilities  offshore  of  the  type 
we  are  talking  about,  they  would  be  re- 
lated to  OCS  development.  But  I  took  a 
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trip  to  Scotland  and  went  up  to  see 
Dunrea,  which  is  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
up  in  Scotland.  I  went  down  to  Rorida 
and  looked  at  their  powerplants  down 
there.  I  went  over  to  Canada  and  took  a 
look  at  their  nuclear  powerplants  there. 
The  amazing  thing  is  that  every  power- 
plant  of  the  type  I  am  talking  about  has 
been  in  a  coastal  zone.  They  have,  in 
fact,  been  located  in  a  coastal  zone. 

The  impact  of  this  section  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  the  coastal  energy  facility  im- 
pact program,  is  to  recognize  that,  in 
fact,  these  large  power  installations  are 
going  to  be  located  adjacent  to  the  sea. 
They  are  going  to  pose  fantastic  prob- 
lems for  the  coastal  zone.  Those  prob- 
lems can  be  met  only  by  adequate  plan- 
ning and  by  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  so  that  the  States  and  com- 
munities can  finance  those  actions  that 
will  mitigate  the  harm  that  would  other- 
wise come  to  the  coastal  zone  and  to 
coastal  States  from  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I 
have  just  gotten  to  the  point  of  asking 
the  question. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Assuming  that  the 
Senator  is  right,  that  mast  of  the  plants 
will  be  located  in  the  coastal  areas  and 
that  they  will  have  a  big  impact,  does 
this  change  the  fact  that  if  a  plant  is 
located  away  from  the  coastal  zone,  it 
will  have  an  impact  and  deserves  the 
same  treatment? 

Mr,  STETVENS.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  But 
he  has  not  seen  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, which  will  limit  this  only  to  the 
exploration  for  or  the  development  or 
production  of  energy  resources  offshore. 
This  wipes  out  entirely  nuclear  plants, 
wipes  out  entirely  any  coal-fired  plants 
that  are  located  in  the  coastal  zone, 
where,  again,  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  lives  and  where  the 
most  difficult  problems  are  in  terms  of 
siting. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  will  help 
him  get  a  bill  to  deal  with  the  inshore 
impacts,  but  right  now  we  are  going  to 
take  this  bill  over  to  the  House  and  sit 
down  with  people  who  have  limited  ju- 
risdiction, just  as  we  are  supposed  to 
have.  They  do  have  very  firm  rules,  and 
I  know  that  we  cannot  get  through  that 
committee  a  bill  that  would  extend  to  the 
whole  country. 

Now,  the  Senator's  amendment  goes 
In  the  other  direction  and  says  "but  do 
not  cover  coal-fired  plants  or  any  other 
plants;  only  those  related  to  production 
energy  resources  offshore." 

That  is  too  limited.  That  is  not  what 
the  coastal  energy  impact  program  is 
designed  to  do. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  covers  nuclear 
powerplants,  for  example,  in  the  coastal 
zone. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  that  is  not  what 
this  bill  says.  It  says  any  energy  facility 
which  will  have  an  Impact  on  a  coastal 


zone.  It  does  not  have  to  be  located  in 
the  zone. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  protect. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand  that.  Of 
course,  what  the  Senator  is  doing  here 
is  giving  people  an  incentive  to  build 
powerplants  in  the  coastal  zone  because 
he  is  giving  them  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  we  are  giving  them 
an  incentive  to  build  out  of  the  coastal 
zone.  That  is  what  we  hope  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  another 
question  and  ask  the  Senator  to  respond. 

Under  section  102,  general  provisions, 
which  is  on  page  12  of  the  bill,  subsec- 
tion (j)  which  says  "'energy  facilities' 
means  new  facilities,  or  additions  to  ex- 
isting facilities,"  and  then  on  down  in 
subparagraph  (2)  "which  are  or  will  be 
used  primarily  for  the  manufacture, 
production,  or  assembly  of  equipment, 
machinei-y,  products,  or  devices  which 
are  or  will  be  directly  involved  in  any 
activity  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  •  *  «"  that  could  mean 
if  Westinghouse  has  a  plain  turbine 
manufacturing  plant  not  in  a  coastal 
zone,  not  located  in  the  coastal  zone  or 
any  of  the  coastal  zone  States,  and  they 
are  going  to  ship  one  of  those  turbines 
to  Arkansas,  you  are  still  entitled  to  aid 
for  that  Westinghouse  plant,  be  it  lo- 
cated in  that  State,  because  it  is  directly 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  equip- 
ment which  will  be  used  to  generate 
clGctricitv 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  could  probably  stretch 
it  that  far,  but  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  I  have  been  a  Gov- 
ernor, and  your  imagination  is  unUmited 
when  it  comes  to  looking  at  Federal 
money.  I  Laughter.  J 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  sometimes  wish  some 
of  us  had  that  experience  because  many 
of  us  do  not  have  that  kind  of  imagina- 
tion, and  I  wish  we  did. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas he  is  really  stretching  the  mean- 
ing of  this  bill.  We  are  talking  about  ex- 
traction, exploitation,  treatment,  trans- 
portation and  storage  of  any  energy 
resources. 

I  do  not  .know  of  anybody  who  is  flying 
fuel,  except  in  my  State  where  we  are 
building  a  pipeline  and  are  flying  gas  by 
air,  but  that  would  not  be  related  to  this. 
We  are  talking  about  the  resource  that  is 
extracted  from  the  coastal  zone.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  his  exam- 
ple would  be  a  strained  intei-pretation  of 
this. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intent  of  this. 
The  intent  of  this  is  to  recognize  that 
the  coastal  zone  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  impacted  by  continual  migration  to 
the  California  coast,  the  Florida  coast, 
the  South  Carolina  coast.  A  lot  of  people 
are  even  leaving  Alaska  and  going  down 
to  live  in  Seattle,  and  I  sort  of  tliink 
our  climate  in  Alaska  is  better  than 
theirs  down  there  but,  as  a  practical 
matter,  more  and  more  people  are  mov- 
ing to  the  coastal  zone.  We  are  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  prevent  the  incentives 
to  move  into  that  zone,  and  to  assist  the 
States  in  meeting  the  impact  on  that 


zone  from  the  facilities  that  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  energy  problem. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  stretching  it  to 
say  that  we  should  recognize  that  imless 
we  take  care  of  the  coastal  zone  we  are 
going  to  destroy  the  resources  of  that 
coastal  zone.  This  was  the  basic  motiva- 
tion that  led  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  recommend  the  act.  It  was  the 
problem  of  the  oceans  that  led  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  demand  planning 
for  the  protection  of  the  coastal  zone. 
Now  we  are  saying  that  anything  that 
would  impact  that  coastal  zone  ought  to 
be  planned  for  and  you  ought  to  get 
assistance  in  financing  the  impact  in 
that  area. 

Again,  maybe  we  are  going  slowly, 
more  slowly  than  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  like,  and  we  would — I  do 
not  know  whether  I  speak  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  I  would — support  legislation 
to  assist  onshore  States  with  their  prob- 
lems of  energy  siting  and  energy  impact, 
the  impact  from  energy  development,  but 
that  is  not  this  bill.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  limits  this 
bill  only  to  oil  and  gas  production  which, 
I  think,  is  wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not  per- 
suaded, but  he  tries  in  this  particular 
amendment  to  amend  section  308.  What 
he  has  not  done  and  what  is  not  being 
done  is  to  amend  the  original  act. 

His  concept  of  it  is  that  this  was  an 
offshore  drilling  act  when  it  was  origi- 
nally passed,  and  limited  only  to  that. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
marking  up  a  Uttle  amendment  over 
there,  but  I  can  tell  the  Senator — I  think 
by  now,  I  can  tell  my  distinguished 
friend,  that  they  moved  that  proposed 
New  Jersey  powerplant  offshore  right 
within  the  3-mile  zone.  At  the  particular 
time  we  had  hearings,  some  4  years  ago. 
when  this  was  even  beyond  the  3 -mile 
area.  So  now  we  were  talking  of  those 
facilities  sited  out  in  the  waters  that 
would  have  an  Impact  upon  the  coastal 
zone  area. 

But  I  can  see  that  I  could  well  be 
wasting  the  time  of  the  Senate.  If  there 
are  any  questions  I  would  be  glad  to  ti-y 
explain  them.  This  is  not  coastal  State 
legislation,  it  is  coastal  zone  legislation; 
90  percent  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  90 
percent  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  90  per- 
cent of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
90  percent  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows,  are  not  included  because  they 
have  not  agreed  to  submit  to  an  overall 
plan.  But  there  is  real  concern  about  na- 
tional zoning. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  anything  we 
are  going  to  have  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton and,  as  a  result,  propose  land  use, 
which  nationally  has  not  passed.  But  it 
is  the  idea  now  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  talking  about  the  regional 
commissions  and  everything  else,  to  say. 

No,  you  do  not  have  this  particular  prob- 
lem until  you  spread  It  to  Arkansas,  and  It 
is  really  Just  a  dealing  out  of  money. 
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On  the  contrary,  this  bill  allocates 
planning  and  development  grants  in  ac- 
cordance. Senator,  with  an  overall  plan. 

K  we  can  get  the  State  of  Arkanstis — 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  can  get  the  entire 
Slate  of  South  Carolina  to  agree  to  that 
overall  plan 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  certainly  hope  the 
State  of  Georgia  does  not  agree  to  an 
overall  plan  where  they  have  to  come  to 
Washington  to  get  permission  to  build 
a  chickenhouse  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Exactly.  We  do  not 
have  to  come  all  the  way,  and  I  could 
not  make  a  more  eloquent  argument  than 
the  one  that  has  already  been  made  on 
my  question  and  the  comment  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Georgia. 

It  is  not  coastal  versus  interior  States. 
It  is  this  coastal  area  versus  other  areas, 
which  are  90  percent  of  my  State,  which 
I  cannot  get  them  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  can  the  State  of 
Arkansas  or  the  State  of  Georgia  get 
any  money  for  the  chickenhouse  with- 
out applying  for  it  to  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
They  liave  to  apply  in  accordance  with 
an  overall  plan.  Congress  has  never 
passed  that  national  land  use  law.  But 
Congress  has  passed  overwhelmingly, 
with  only  12  dissenting  votes  in  the 
House,  a  plan  for  that  coastal  region  I 
have  just  described. 

Mr.  BUMPERa  But  under  this  bill  we 
are  weighing  now  there  Is  liot  any  way 
for  any  aid  to  be  gtvoi  a  State  for  any 
impact  at  for  planning,  either  one,  im- 
less  they  apply  fcM-  a  grant  from  the 
Secretary,  and  xmless  he  approves  it;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  You  have  got  to  pass 
a  land  use  plan  fii-st  for  the  remainder  of 
the  States,  90  percent  of  the  remaining 
P(M:tion  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  100  percent  ronaining  ctf  Arkansas, 
a  particular  State  land  use  plan. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  coastal  zone  management  plan;  I 
know  that  has  to  be  approved  also,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  right.  A 
coastal  zone  management  plan  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Once  that  plan  Is  ap- 
proved and  any  kind  of  energy  facility 
Is  then  buUt  or  manufactured  In  that 
State  that  could  impact  that  coastal  zone 
you  do  not  get  any  aid  automatically. 
You  have  got  to  apply  for  It,  and  you 
have  got  to  send  a  letter  to  Washington 
to  get  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  WeU,  there  are  two 
provisions.  There  is  an  automatic  grant 
with  respect  to  offshore  oil  and  gas  drlD- 
ing,  may  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
which  says  should  either  oil  or  gas  be 
devel(M>ed  offshore  and  landed  onshore, 
or  developed  adjacent  to  that  State  cm 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  then  there 
is  an  auttanatic  grant.  But  the  $200  mil- 
lion now  In  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  SenatcMT  from  Louisiana,  has 
to  be  for  planning  and  adverse  Import 


compensation  in  accordance,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  says,  with  an  appU- 
cation  to  the  Secretary.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  yield  the  floor 
right  now  and  yield  time  to  Uie  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  why  does  he  want  to  limit 
this  only  to  those  faciUties  related  to  oil 
and  gas  production?  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas'  amendment,  it 
limits  the  energy  grants  under  this  bill  to 
only  oil  and  gas  production. 

We  have  a  problem  that  goes  beyond 
oil  and  gas  production  onshore.  Why  does 
he  want  to  limit  this  to  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction? I  understand  why  he  wants  help 
in  Arkansas,  and  I  am  wUhng  to  try  to 
give  it  to  him,  but  why  does  he  want  to 
limit  aid  given  in  the  coastal  zone  to  oil- 
and  gas-related  activities? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Well,  one  thing,  it  is 
my  honest  belief  that  this  bill  could  go 
fiulher  than  even  its  authors  and  its 
most  ardent  proponents  really  intended. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago,  I  do  not 
think,  for  example,  manufacturing  en- 
ergy-producing equipment  in  any  of  the 
coastal  zone  States,  whether  that  equip- 
ment is  going  to  be  used  there  or  further 
inland,  that  it  was  ever  intended  we 
would  be  entitled  to  impact  aid  for  the 
siting  of  such  a  facility. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  South  Cai'o- 
lina  pointed  out  earlier  that  this  aid  goes 
to  coastal  zone  States  because,  one,  they 
are  growing  at  a  fast  rate. 

My  State  has  a  little  over  2  milUon  peo- 
ple, but  all  of  a  sudden  since  1970 — and 
that  is  the  year  they  elected  a  dynamic 
young  Governor  down  there — that  State 
has  been  growing  at  the  foiu-th  fastest 
rate  populationwise  and  percentagewise 
of  any  State  in  the  Nation. 

We  have  growth  pains,  too,  that  Is 
what  I  am  trying  to  point  out. 

I  am  saying,  I  do  not  oppose  anyone 
getting  this  additional  aid.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  support  it  and  will  support  it 
when  all  States  are  treated  equally. 

I  am  saying  here  that  I  admire  the 
Senator  for  supporting  this  act  and  for 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  to  protect  his 
coastal  land.  We  have  wetlands  in  Ar- 
kansas that  I  am  trying  to  protect.  But 
I  say  that  this  is  imfair  and  it  is  imfalr 
to  the  rest  of  the  Natioi  not  to  include 
it  in  this  provision. 

I  am  sayhig  the  President  has  certainly 
strongly  indicated  that  he  will  veto  any 
land  use  legislation  that  comes  out  of  this 
Congress,  tomorrow  and  probably  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  there  is  very  little  use 
of  our  having  a  land  use  bill  If  we  do  this 
in  bits  and  pieces  as  we  are  about  to  do 
here. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  still  do  not  understand 
why  he  wants  to  limit  these  resources. 
We  carmot  produce  nuclear  power  off- 
shore, we  cannot  produce  coal,  under 
308(a) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  we  have  been  produc- 
ing nuclear  power  In  Arkansas  for  a  long 
time,  we  have  been  producing  electricity, 
natui-al  gas.  We  cannot  do  it  any  more. 

We  are  about  to  start  a  half  billion 
dollar,    1,400-megawatt  operation,   and 


we  will  suffer  terrible  environmental  Im- 
PMts  from  that.  We  will  continue  to  do 
that. 

I  am  saying  that  it  is  not  fair  for  all 
States  to  be  doing  this  and  some  be  com- 
pensated for  the  impact. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  only  difference  is 
this:  If  one  makes  a  mistake  down  there, 
one  does  not  affect  the  living  resources 
of  the  sea,  and  I  thought  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  was  primarily  in- 
tended to  protect  the  living  resources  of 
the  sea.  That  was  our  motivation.  We 
were  trying  to  make  the  people  who  live 
in  that  zone  adjacent  to  the  sea  follow 
a  plan  that  would  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  ocean  and  the  coastal  zone 
so  that  we  would  bring  about  some  in- 
creased protection  for  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  sea. 

We  have  put  a  burden  again,  a  special 
burden,  on  those  living  in  that  coastal 
zone  that  we  have  not  put  on  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  that  is:  they  must  plan. 
They  will  not  get  any  money  under  this 
except  for  planning,  before  they  do  plan, 
and  are  not  going  to  get  any  impact 
money  or  anything  else  unless  they  have 
a  plan  and  that  is  going  to  be  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  That  is 
the  basic  goal  imder  the  original  act. 

It  is  to  protect  the  living  resources  of 
the  sea  and  the  coastal  zone  upon  which 
they  rely,  the  sanctuaries  and  those 
areas  off  our  shores. 

I  agree  that  the  Senator  s  State  has 
rivers  and  I  know  of  the  fishery  resources 
there,  but  the  oceans  of  the  world  need 
protection.  We  were  trying  to  set  an  ex- 
ample in  the  same  way  when  we  passed 
the  act  to  provide  a  moratorium  for  this 
country  on  the  taking  of  ocean  mam- 
mals, to  lead  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  providing  those  resources  some  pro- 
tection. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has  my 
great  devotion  because  he  sets  an  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us  in  this  period  saying 
that  we  should  remember  those  living 
resources  of  the  sea.  They  do  not  vote. 

If  one  makes  a  mistake  out  there  in 
Arkansas,  and  really  makes  a  mistake, 
one  is  going  to  be  voted  out  of  office. 

If  one  makes  a  mistake  In  the  coastal 
zone,  things  are  affected  that  do  not 
vote. 

I  really  firmly  believe  we  are  dedicated 
in  this  act,  again,  to  giving  the  incen- 
tives to  protect  the  coastal  zone  with 
the  end  objective  of  protecting  the 
oceans. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  argue  with  one 
thing  the  Senator  said,  but  I  think  what 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  saying  is 
something  slightly  different.  Maybe  we 
are  like  two  ships  passing  in  the  night, 
if  we  are  dealing  with  those  things  which 
do  impact  on  the  living  resources  of  the 
sea,  to  wit,  the  offshore  development, 
which  the  Senator  would  limit  this  to. 
That  Is  fine. 

I  cannot  argue  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  argues  that  at 
all. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  Is  right. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  this  bill  goes  well 
beyond  that. 
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If  we  want  to  deal  with  the  offshore 
impact  problem  of  drilling,  and  so  forth, 
let  us  pass  this  bill  with  this  amendment 
and  hold  it  to  that,  and  then  let  us  con- 
sider a  total  bill  on  the  impaction  prob- 
lem of  any  energy  development  any- 
where in  the  country  so  that  all  States 
are  treated  equally. 

But  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  say- 
ing nothing  different  from  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  Their  objectives  are  the 
same.  He  is  just  saying,  "Let  us  apply 
the  same  standards  across  the  board."' 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  the  exception,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee, 
that  in  the  coastal  zone,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  nuclear  plants,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  nuclear  plant  or  major  power 
facility  that  is  not  within  a  shoreline, 
now  there  are  some  inland 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  are  some  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  involve  substantial 
use  of  that.  Take  a  look  at  Florida  and 
the  one  I  told  about  in  Scotland,  all  of 
them  are  impacting  the  oceans,  and  we 
are  putting  the  burden  o!i  those  people 
In  the  coastal  zone  that  we  have  not 
placed  on  the  people  in  the  interior. 

We  have  tried  in  the  Senate,  but  tlie 
House  apparently  will  not  agree  in  terms 
of  land-use  planning. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  could  my  dis- 
tingmshed  friend  from  Tennessee  deal 
with  them  equally  if.  No.  1,  they  have 
not  submitted  to  an  overall  plan  as  have 
the  coastal  regions  and  around  the 
Great  Lakes  region?  How  can  they  be 
treated  equally  when  they  will  not  sub- 
mit to  a  national  land  use  plan? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  point  was 
made  earUer,  and  made  very  well  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  that  the  way  this  bill  is  now 
drawn,  we  get  something  more  than  pro- 
tection of  the  sea,  which  we  all,  I  think, 
favor. 

If  we  are  dealing  only  with  offshore, 
we  get  that  protection,  but  when  we  in- 
clude energy  developments  onshore, 
nothing  to  do  with  offshore,  then  we  are 
Into  something  else.  We  almost  have  an 
inducement  or  incentive  to  develop  fa- 
cilities in  the  coastal  plain  or  zone. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  economics  of 
that,  of  course,  make  that  absolutely 
prohibitive.  But  mainly,  all  these  power 
plans  are  not  going  to  locate  in  a  par- 
ticular place  for  the  reason  stated.  The 
fact  is  that  the  basic  law  does  take  care 
of  more  than  offshore  impact.  It  takes 
care  of  those  impacts  particularly  by 
way  of  population,  and  urbanization. 

I  was  just  reading  from  the  basic  law 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act, 
and  I  have  got  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  apply  to  the  particular 
area.  Earlier  I  was  readmg  all  those 
things  which  Congress  found. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
was  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  was  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  population  ex- 
pansion, industry,  commerce,  economics, 
that  is  the  basic  law  in  that  area. 

They  were  all  fighting,  whether  to  put 


an  Industry,  or  a  powerplant,  or  a  rec- 
reation facility,  or  put  in  fishing,  or  all 
of  these  water-consuming  industries,  or 
otherwise,  port  facilities.  They  say,  "How 
can  we  get  orderly  planning  in  the  area 
where  everything  is  jammed  in?"  And 
they  said  that  if  the  States  or  these  areas 
will  submit  to  an  overall  plan,  namely  a 
coastal  zone  management  plan  approved 
by  the  Federal  Government,  we  will,  first, 
assist  in  that  planning  financially,  and, 
second,  help  defray  the  costs  of  their 
management  programs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain why  this  act  would  not  serve  as  a 
magnet  to  draw  additional  development 
into  the  coastal  zone?  If  I  were  a  power 
utility  executive  looking  for  a  new  place 
to  build,  I  would  pick  the  coastal  zone 
because  of  the  economic  advantages  I 
V.  ov.id  have  under  this  act. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  1,  we  have  the 
fact  in  the  testimony,  when  we  had 
the  3  years  of  hearings,  that  they 
were  going  to  locate  there.  The  answer  is 
that  without  any  import  aid,  they  are  go- 
ing to  locate  in  or  near  the  coast.  That 
V.  ci.":  one  of  the  main  purposes  for  the  act. 
Kcw  that  we  have  the  basis  for  the  en- 
actment by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  assist  with  these  im- 
pacts, the  Senator  says  we  are  attracting 
that  which  was  the  very  basis  for  actually 
passing  the  law. 

No.  2  in  the  answer  is  economics.  The 
FEA  has  just  put  out  a  report  that  says 
by  1985,  under  the  Blueprint  for  Project 
Independence,  there  are  going  to  be 
somewhere  around  176  new  nuclear 
powerplants  in  that  coastal  area.  On  an 
average  cost  they  are  going  to  be  be- 
tween $500  million  and  $1  billion  each. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  say 
how  many  plants  there  will  be  in  other 
parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Relatively  few. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  will  be  some- 
thing like  1,500  plants  nationwide. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  sir;  not  nuclear 
powerplants. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes,  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  a  proposed 
powerplant  siting  bill.  We  have  tried  to 
look  at  it  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  we  have  tried  to  get  it  past  the  ad- 
ministration. They  tell  as  now  they  sup- 
port one  and  I  would  gladly  vote  for  it. 

But  the  economics  do  not  bring  to  a 
local  area  $1  million  or  $2  million  for 
local  planning.  The  impact  of  a  power- 
plant  in  that  particular  area  does  not 
say  that  that  particular  community  will 
get  $1  million  to  put  the  plant  down. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  What  does  the  $1  mU- 
lion  do? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  can  do  various 
things. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  serves  to  grease  the 
skids  so  they  can  come  in  there.  It  is  a 
great  magnet  to  draw  the  plants  into 
the  areas  where  they  apparently  do  not 
want  them. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  this  Is  not  a  grant  to  the  facility, 
it  is  a  grant  to  the  local  goverment  to 
meet  the  problems  caused. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  But  it  does  things  that 
the  companies  have  been  doing  on  their 
own  for  many  years.  We  had  1  project 
that  brought  some  4,000  workers  into  our 
State  of  Oklahoma  which  we  were  glad 
to  have,  but  every  commimity  impacted 
had  to  take  care  of  their  school  needs, 
water  needs,  street  needs,  all  the  rest  of 
it.  They  are  much  better  for  having  done 
it.  We  did  not  come  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  get  a  handout.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  coastal  States  cannot  do  what 
the  rest  of  us  have  been  doing  for  years. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  much  time  have 
we  remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  10  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  17 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  have  any  further  ques- 
tions or  does  he  want  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  one  question  to 
either  manager  of  the  bill.  It  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  funds.  As  I  understand, 
the  bill  says  S50  million  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  that  is  an  error.  It 
should  be  $100  million. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  was  $50  million  in 
the  first  one  and  $250  million  in  the 
second  one.  It  was  changed  by  the  Sena- 
tor and  myself  to  $100  million  in  the  first 
and  second.  The  total  exposure  of  $300 
million  is  still  there. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  first  $100  million, 
the  first  part  of  the  aid,  while  it  does  not 
tax  offshore  production,  it  does  relate  the 
amount  of  money  that  goes  into  the  f  imd 
to  the  number  of  barrels  of  oil  and  cubic 
feet  of  gas  actually  produced  offshore ;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr  STEVENS.  As  I  say.  it  is  not  a  fund 
but  it  is  a  measurement  for  a  guaranteed 
grant.  It  is  still  subject  to  the  appropri- 
ate process  but  primarily  used  to  finance 
those  developments  that  have  taken  place 
prior  to  production.  That  is  an  automatic 
grant  concept  that  Is  based  on  cents  per 
barrel  of  production,  later  production. 
The  other  grant  concept,  grant  In  loan, 
is  in  the  area  the  Senator  has  been  ad- 
dressing, in  tlie  more  discretionary  area 
of  planning  to  meet  total  coastal  zone 
problems  related  to  energy  siting,  energj' 
development,  and  energy  production. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  second  question: 
The  State  of  Alaska,  of  course,  is  a  ma- 
jor producer  and  certainly  will  be  a  major 
supplier  to  the  lower  48  when  the  pipe- 
line is  finished.  Most  of  this  oil  will  be 
landed  in  the  State  of  California.  Will 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia share  on  tlie  basis  of  the  number 
of  barrels  produced  and  landed  in  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  oil  is  produced 
offshore  in  Alaska  and  landed  in  Cali- 
fornia, yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Alaska  will  be  entiUed 
to  certain  sums  of  money  based  on  their 
production  and  based  on  the  number  of 
barrels  landed,  completely  aside  from 
any  impact  that  may  be  measurable:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  that  is  not  so.  This 
money  will  be  used  to  repay  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
to  finance  impacts  that  have  been  out- 
lined in  the  plan.  To  the  extent  that  the 
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moneys  are  not  used  for  that,  they  would 
revert  to  the  Treasury.  That  Is  carried 
out  in  the  amendments  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  have  offered.  The 
funds  would  revert  to  the  Treasury  im- 
less  they  were  used  to  meet  adverse 
impacts  from  OCS  developments  on 
shore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
jield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  With  respect  to  the 
first  part,  the  $100-million  fund,  the 
measure  of  what  a  State  gets  is  the  oil 
produced  and  landed  in  that  State,  which 
gives  them  full  credit;  or  the  oil  landed, 
which  gives  half  credit,  if  not  produced 
there;  or  the  oil  produced  and  not  landed 
gets  half  credit  as  well.  In  other  words, 
it  is  full  credit  for  produced  and  landed 
and  half  credit  for  either  produced  or 
landed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  that  Is  a  fixed 
amount  per  barrel;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  fixed  amount  per 
barrel  or  natural  gas  equivalency.  That 
Is  entitlement  to  receive  it.  But  the  uses 
are  also  spelled  out  and  must  be  related 
to  these  Impacts  subject  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  uses  are  in  three 
categories  in  this  priority:  First,  to  pay 
off  bonds  previously  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  section  306 
Issued  by  mimiclpalities  or  lower  sub- 
divisions of  Government;  second,  to  pay 
off  similar  bonds  under  section  306  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  by  a  State;  and,  third,  the 
balance  within  the  same  framework  of 
overall  amount  eligibility  goes  to  the 
State,  but  to  be  used  for  those  purposes 
to  ameliorate  the  impacts.  Those  impacts 
are  spelled  out,  I  think,  rather  carefully 
under  the  bill  to  relate  to  ameliorating 
the  effects  of  oil  and  gas  production. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  emphasize  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  If  they  are 
not  used  to  meet  adverse  impacts  from 
offshore  development,  the  funds  revert 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  the  word  "adverse" 
In  the  bill?  Does  it  say  impact  or  adverse 
impact? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  "Adverse  impact." 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Finally,  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  my  final  question  is 
this:  We  have  just  reported  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  drilling  bill,  S.  521. 
which  will  soon  be  on  the  calendar  and 
which,  win  be  coming  up  before  the  Au- 
gust recess.  That  bill  also  has  substantial 
authorizations  of  sums  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  identical  purpose. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  consented  and 
we  will  offer  to  that  bill  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  offered  to  this  bill  so  that  we  would 
not  have  redundant  provisions.  The  first 
act  passed,  of  course,  would  be  the  one 
that  would  govern.  Obviously,  in  the  sec- 
ond act  the  matter  would  be  dropped. 
But  they  are  identical  provKions  with  the 
exception,  as  I  understand  it.  in  S.  521 
we  win  have  a  concept  that  would  regard 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interioi-'s  jurisdic- 
tlMi  over  the  revenues  from  OCS  lands. 
This  bill  docs  not  have  any  reference  to 
the  revenues  from  OCS  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  that  jurisdic- 
tion. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  and  mj-self  have  signed  a 
joint  statement  with  regard  to  that 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  to  3ield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time.  I  know 
the  Members  want  to  move  forward. 

We  have  problems.  We  have  problems 
in  the  coastal  regions,  not  just  States  but 
regions.  I  emphasize  tiiat. 

We  have  utihty  siting  problems  every- 
whei-e  in  Arkansas,  and  in  the  remain- 
der of  South  Carolina.  But  as  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
this  particular  amendment,  until  we  can 
solve  the  whole  problem,  let  us  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  part  of  it. 

Congress  saw  otherwise,  and  has  al- 
ready been  solving  a  part  of  it  with  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 
This  measure  merely  updates  that  act 
The  distinguished  Senator  tries  to  ex- 
tract from  that  particular  provision  of 
the  act  that  nothing,  imless  it  is  off- 
shore, should  be  compensated  for,  even 
though  it  might  have  an  impact  within 
that  particular  area. 

That  was  not  the  original  intent  of  the 

concept.  We  read  it  from  the  original  act 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reject  the 

amendment. 

Are  we  going  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  time  do  we 

have  remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 

and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  Senator 

from  Arkansas  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  yeas  and  nays 

have  been  ordered? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sBN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McCLEtLAN),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
ai*e  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[RoHcall  Vote  No.  288  Leg.) 
YEAS— 30 


NATS— 62 


Allen 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hruska 

Pell 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Blden 

Inouye 

Roth 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Biimpers 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott, 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

WUUam  L. 

Curtis 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Long 

Stennls 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Stone 

Fannin 

McClure 

Symington 

Fong 

McGovern 

Taft 

Gold  water 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Hansen 

Moss 

Tower 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Tunney 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Welcker 

Helms 

Packwood 

WUliams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Beutsen 

Griffln 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Javits 

Eastland 

McClellan 

So  Mr. 

BuMPEns'  amcndmei:it  was  r 

jected. 

Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bellmcm 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
ChUes 
Chiirch 


Clark 

Culver 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Mansfield 

McCee 


Metcalf 

Men  toy  a 

Morgan 

Ne'ison 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

S- afford 

Stevenson 

Young 


CHANCE  or  VOTE  ON  BtTMPEHO  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

When  the  Senate  was  considering  vot- 
ing on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  I  vote  "no"  by  mistake. 
I  intended  to  vote  and  wanted  to  vote 
"aye."  Since  it  will  not  change  the  re- 
sult, I  ask  imanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  that  my  vote  may  be  recorded  as 
"aye"  on  that  particular  roUcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  rollcall  vote  on  Mr.  Bumpers* 
amendment  reflects  the  foregoing 
unanimous-consent  request) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  extremely  important  measure  we  just 
voted  on.  I  move  for  reconsideration,  but 
I  might  say,  with  the  manager's  permis- 
sion, I  feel  that  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  Senators  here  who  do  not  really 
understand  the  impact  of  what  the  bill 
does   with   the   amendment.   It  simply 

provides  that  any  coastal  State 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  me  120  seconds. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  provides  that  coastal  States  will  re- 
ceive planning  and  impact  funds  not 
just  for  offshore  development  and  pro- 
duction but  also  for  any  energy  facility 
which  is  built  in  the  State,  and  if  they 
can  prove  to  the  Secretary  that  an  im- 
pact of  some  kind  has  occurred  within 
the  coastal  2»ne.  That  means  that  if  a 
coal-fired  generating  plant  or  a  nuclear 
generating  plant  is  built  in  western  New 
Jersey  or  In  western  South  Carolina, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  grant.  If  the  same 
facilities  are  built  in  an  inland  State,  it 
is  not  even  arguable  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  aid. 
I  admire  the  coastal  zone  States  for 
their  efforts  to  protect  the  coastal  zone. 
I  chnmpioned  the  Coastal  Management 
Zone  Act  of  1972  and  still  do,  but  I  say 
this  sliould  be  handled  in  an  evenhand- 
ed  manner,  either  through  a  land  use 
planning  bill  or  through  a  powerplant 
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siting  bill.  But  we  are  fragmenting  it  in 
such  a  way  that  some  States  are  being 
discriminated  against  though  they  may 
suffer  as  much  as  or  more  than  coastal 
zone  States.  I  am  saying  that  this  Is 
patently  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  have  any  time  re- 
iiiaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator now  has  10  minutes  at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  lo  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

I  come  from  a  coastal  State,  but  what 
I  am  concerned  about  in  this  bill  is  that 
it  will  create  an  incentive  to  move  new 
energy  oriented  facilities  to  the  coastal 
zone;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  precise^*' 
the  kind  of  area  we  want  to  protect  en- 
vironmentally. Because  I  think  this  goes 
against  the  grain  of  envuonmental 
measures,  I  support  the  measure  limiting 
the  effect  of  this  on  offshore  drilling. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  com- 
pleted his  remarks,  I  am  going  to  move 
to  table.  Before  that,  I  have  a  comment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  thoroughly  de- 
bated this  matter.  To  respond  to  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  Senator  fi-om 
New  York,  I  point  out  that  the  testimony, 
over  the  3-year  hearing  period,  demon- 
strated that  there  would  be  some  60  to 
80  nuclear  powerplants  off  the  coast  of 
the  United  States.  We  had  special  hear- 
ings about  the  proposed  New  Jersey  off- 
shore floating  nuclear  powerplants, 
which  were  to  be  outside  the  3-mile  limit 
at  that  time.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 
That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  other 
Impacts  caused  not  just  from  offshore 
drilling  but  also  from  population  growth, 
economic  development,  requirements  for 
Industry,  residential  development,  recre- 
ation, and  everything  else. 

So,  when  the  Senator  from  Aritansas 
says,  "I  am  for  coastal  zone  management 
but  I  am  just  against  coastal  zone  man- 
agement," what  is  he  saying,  in  essence? 
He  is  saying,  "I  have  problems  in  Arkan- 
sas and  you  have  problems  in  the  coastal 
regions;  but  unless  we  can  solve  all  the 
problems,  let  us  not  solve  any." 

Congress  saw  it  differentlj'.  Congress 
said,  "Let  us  have  a  coastal  zone  region 
maiked  out  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  tlie  coastal  States,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  the  municipal  associ- 
ations, and  so  forth." 

They  said  we  should  single  out  the 
areas  that  would  submit  to  what?  To  an 
overall  plan. 

Does  the  entire  State  of  New  York 
want  to  agree  to  land  use?  Absolutely 
not.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  going  to  vote  for  land  use. 


Does  the  entire  State  of  Arkansas  or  tlie 
entire  State  of  South  Carolina  submit  to 
land  use?  No.  But  imtil  they  do,  we 
cannot  have  a  Federal  program  to  allo- 
cate impact  funds  in  accordance  with  an 
overall  plan.  That  is  the  fallacy  of  this 
particular  argument. 

If  the  Senator  gets  land  use  up  and 
passes  it  through  the  Senate — which  has 
been  done  on  several  occasions,  but  it  has 
been  bogged  down  in  the  House — his  plan 
can  be  taken  care  of.  But  if  I  had  made 
the  argument  when  Arkansas  was  getting 
a  $1.2  billion  lijdroelectric  Federal 
power  project — and  they  have  been  dig- 
ging aroimd — and  said,  "Treat  us  all 
fairly,"  I  do  not  know  where  my  $1  bil- 
lion to  $2  billion  hydroelectric  navigation 
project  would  be,  which  was  put  through 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
They  already  have  $164  million,  while 
the  State  of  Alaska  will  have  to  wait 
10  years  to  get  that  kind  of  money. 

As  for  treating  everybody  equally,  let 
us  look  at  the  particular  problem  and 
not  be  influenced  by  the  equal  treatment 
plan.  If  one  has  a  serious  problem,  he 
should  offer  an  amendment  to  give  every- 
body a  $1.2  billion  hydroelectric  naviga- 
tion project,  in  the  remaining  49  States, 
if  he  really  believes  in  that  equity. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  emphasize  that  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  because  it  narrowly  constricts 
wliat  we  are  trying  to  do  with  regard  to 
coastal  zone  management.  It  would  say 
that  this  bill,  with  regard  to  the  energy- 
related  facilities,  would  be  limited  solely 
to  those  facilities  that  are  built  because 
of  production  from  the  OCS. 

The  bill  covers  all  energy  facilities  and 
relates  to  the  declaration  of  pohcy  in 
tlie  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  which 
has  already  passed  Congress,  in  which 
Congress  declared  a  national  poUcy  to 
preserve,  protect,  develop  and,  where 
possible,  restore  and  enhance  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  coastal  zone  for 
this  and  succeeding  generations. 

We  are  trying  to  say  that  in  a  coastal 
zone  where  there  is  a  special  plan  for 
protection  not  only  for  the  land  but  also 
for  the  oceans  off  the  land,  we  are  recog- 
nizing the  Federal  responsibility  to  assist 
in  meeting  those  obUgations  for  Impacts 
in  that  area  not  just  because  they  are 
electrical  facilities,  nuclear  facilities, 
coal-flred,  or  any  other  kind  of  faciUties. 
but  because  such  facilities  are  in  the 
coastal  zone  where,  unless  they  are  pi-op- 
erly  planned,  tliey  could  in  fact  contmue 
to  reduce  tlie  viabiUty  of  the  oceans. 

Tills  is  related  more  to  the  oceans  than 
it  is  to  the  people  who  are  in  that  coastal 
zone,  who  are  already  polluting  the 
oceans.  We  are  saying  that  all  facilities 
in  that  area  that  are  related  to  energj- 
production  need  proper  planning.  The 
governments  need  to  take  special  action 
to  protect  the  coastal  zone.  We  are  will- 
ing to  put  up  the  funds,  and  they  come 
prima  i-lly  from  production  from  the  OCS 
lands.  But  the  actions  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  take  will  be  special  be- 
cause the  coastal  zone  has  a  peculiar  re- 
lation to  the  oceans,  not  because  it  i.s  a 


peculiar  portion  of  a  coastal  State  as  op- 
posed to  the  rest  of  the  State  or  an  in- 
land State. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
recognize  that  his  amendment  would  so 
narrow  this  that  the  original  intent  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  would 
be  frustrated  if  we  were  to  say  that  it 
applies  only  to  oil  and  gas  protection 
facilities  on  shore.  It  should  apply  to 
any  activity  in  the  coastal  sone  that 
would  protect  the  oceans.  Those  tre.  in 
jjarticular,  any  energy-related  facilities 
in  the  coa.stal  zone. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  tiic  Senator  to  hear  the  language  of 
the  bill.  It  reads: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  a 
grant  to  a  coastal  State.  If  he  determines 
that  such  State's  coastal  Eone  has  been,  oi 
is  likely  to  be,  impacted  by  the  exploration 
for,  or  the  development  or  production  of, 
energy  resources  or  by  the  location,  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  operation  of  an  energA' 
facility. 

An  energy  facility  can  be  anything.  It 
can  be  a  coal  gasification  plant,  a  coal 
liquefaction  plant,  a  uranium  enrich- 
ment plant,  a  coal-fired  generating  plant. 
It  can  be  anytlilng.  But  the  bill  does  not 
even  stop  tliere. 

Here  is  a  further  definition  of  what  an 
energy  facility  is.  It  says  It  is  "a  facility 
or  facilities  which  are  or  will  be  used 
primarily  for  the  manufacture,  produc- 
tion, or  assembly  of  equipment,  machin- 
ery, products,  or  devices  which  are  or 
will  be  directly  involved  in  any  activity 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section." 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  that 
means,  very  simply,  that  if  somebody 
elects  to  build  a  coal-fired  generating 
plant  in  western  New  Jersey,  whether  it 
be  in  tlic  coastal  zone  or  outside  of  the 
coastal  zone,  if  the  argument  can  be 
made  that  it  will  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  coastal  zone,  they  are  entitled  to 
come  to  Washington  and  ask  the  Secre- 
tary for  impact  aid.  If  that  same  plant 
is  built  in  any  other  State  in  the  Nation, 
it  is  not  even  arguable,  it  is  not  de- 
batable. They  are  not  entitled  even  to 
apply  for  aid. 

I  am  saying  that  if  Westinghcusc 
builds  a  plant  anywhere  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  manufacture  turbines, 
and  Westinghouse  does  manufacture 
turbines — let  us  assume  that  they  m.anu- 
faclure  turbines — I  am  not  picking  o'l 
New  Jersey,  but  assume  they  have  a 
plant  there,  and  somebody  decides  it  has 
an  impact  on  the  coastal  zone,  oven 
though  the  turbine  is  being  shipped  to 
ArkanScis  to  fire  a  new  6-mlllion-ton 
roal-flred  plant  we  are  building  down 
there.  New  Jersey  is  entitled  to  come  to 
Washington  and  ask  the  State  for  aid. 
The  State  of  Arkansas,  which  is  going  to 
be  using  the  turbine,  which  is  going  to  be 
using  6  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  for 
the  first  time  In  our  history,  is  entitled  to 
nothing. 

I  saw  the  Appalachia  bill  go  through 
the  Senate.  It  was  a  fine  bill  to  help  the 
Appalachian  region  of  the  country.  But 
there  were  people  in  Congress  who  said, 
this  is  not  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
So  the  title  V  commissions  were  set  up. 
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Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Louisiana  comprise  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commission.  As  of  this  day,  the 
Appalachian  Commission  gets  $20  per 
person  for  everybody  In  the  region.  The 
title  V  commissions  get  20  cents  per 
person  for  everybody  in  their  regions. 

I  am  saying  if  we  fragment  this  eco- 
nomic aid,  this  environmental  aid,  this 
social  aid,  we  will  never  have  a  chance 
in  the  Inland  States.  Tliey  are  not  going 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  this.  They  are 
just  not  going  to  get  any  effect  at  all.  I 
am  saying  if  we  stretch  this  tiling  that 
far.  it  is  beyond  what  I  believe  the  in- 
tention of  the  authors  was. 

I  am  for  It.  I  want  to  support  the  bill. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  support  it  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  written  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  rollcall  vote  be 
taken  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  object.  I  am  going 
to  move  to  table  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Does  that  suit  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  voted  for  the  Appalach- 
ian bin  and  it  had  nothing  in  It  for 
Louisiana.  I  am  surprised  to  find  out  that 
we  got  the  20  cents.  That  was  a  depressed 
part  of  the  country  and  the  bill  made 
some  sense.  I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  it 
because  I  thought  It  would  be  good  for 
Appalachla  and  Appalachia  is  part  of  the 
UnitedStates. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  whose 
time  are  we  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  even  know  if 
Louisiana  Is  going  to  come  up  with  a 
land-use  plan,  but  If  the  Senate  thinks 
it  is  a  good  Idea  to  do  something,  to  try 
to  do  some  land  planning  In  the  coastal 
areas  of  the  coastal  States,  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  not  do  that.  If  somebody 
can  think  of  something  that  will  be  good 
for  Arkansas,  by  all  means,  bring  It  In 
here. 

I  voted  for  the  Arkansas  project  and 
supported  It.  There  was  not  a  thing  In 
there  for  Louisiana,  but  I  lived  in  the 
hope  that  if  we  did  something  for 
Arkansas,  some  day,  Arkansas  might  do 
something  for  Louisiana.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  table  Is  not  in  order  until  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on 
his  motion  has  expired  or  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yielded  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  time  Is 
left? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  4  minutes 
remaining.  A  motion  is  not  in  order  until 
he  yields. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yielded 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No,  I  will  let  him  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Under  the  amendment 
the  Senator  is  proposing,  he  is  not  cut- 
ting total  funds,  is  he? 

:  Mr.  BUMPERS.  No. 

Mr.  CHILES.  What  he  is  saying, 
though,  to  tliose  coastal  States  Is  that 
they  would  still  be  able  to  share  and 
there  is  no  reduction  in  the  total  funds, 
but  the  grants  would  have  to  be  for  on- 
shore facilities  or  something  occasioned 
by  virtue  of  the  offshore  oil  drilling? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  opposed  to  being 
something  else. 

So  for  my  State  of  Moiida.  if  we  have 
drilling,  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the 
gulf,  and  then  we  have  some  facilities 
for  that,  be  it  pipeline,  be  it  refineries, 
be  it  any  other  occasioned  from  the  off- 
shore drilling,  we  would  be  entitled  to  aid 
under  this  provision. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  where  we  would  not 
be  entitled  would  be  if  we  had  some  other 
facility  that  was  not  a  part  of  the  off- 
shore provisions  at  all? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  would  not  be  entitled 
to  aid  for  tliat? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  have  no  op- 
position— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  land-use  planning. 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  powerplant 
siting  legislation.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
addressed  on  that  basis.  But  even  if  it  is 
addressed  on  that  basis,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  on  a  basis  that  is  fair  to  all  States. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
had  a  bill  on  this  2  years  ago.  In  which  he 
was  ti-ying  to  say  that,  because  they  were 
talking  about  drilling  in  the  gulf  at  that 
time,  those  States  that  were  going  to 
have  to  take  the  risk  of  having  offshore 
oil  driUing  off  their  States  ought  to  have 
some  provision  made  for  problems  that 
they  might  have.  But  it  certainly  was 
occasioned  by  the  offshore  oil  drilling. 
I  do  not  see  It  was  anything  else. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  have  a  limited 
amount  of  money  here.  If  we  open  this 
up  for  all  the  other  things,  the  coal  plant, 
the  nuclear  plant,  and  these  other  plants, 
it  might  well  be  Florida  would  not  get 
anything  for  the  problems  that  we  might 
have.  The  pie  would  be  cut  so  fine  that 
the  money  would  all  be  gone  and  there 
would  not  be  anything.  I  think  we  could 
have  some  real  problems  from  om-  shore 
drilling. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  really 
helps  the  coastal  States  that  are  really 
worried  about  the  offshore  drilling  and 
the  problems  they  might  have,  because 
there  would  be  some  money  there  avail- 


able for  them  and  it  would  not  be  di- 
vided out  with  all  these  other  uses,  where 
it  would  really  not  amount  to  anything 
anyway. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  questions  and  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  back  his  time. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  do  not  see 
how  my  good  friends  in  the  back  comer 
got  so  confused.  The  plant  at  Fort  Pierce 
Is  practically  on  the  beach.  It  is  a  pilot 
plant.  Under  this  particular  bill,  without 
the  Bumpers  amendment,  we  could  re- 
ceive impact  assistance  for  the  net  ad- 
verse impact  caused  to  that  coastal  re- 
gion. What  the  Bxmipers  amendment 
says  is,  in  essence,  in  order  to  receive  it, 
take  that  powerplant  and  move  it  out 
Into  the  ocean.  If  that  Is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  wants  to  vote  for,  that 
suits  me.  Ninety  percent  of  my  State  does 
not  even  qualify  for  the  fimd.  My  nuclear 
powerplant  at  Parr  Shoals  would  get 
zero,  nothing.  The  nuclear  powerplant  at 
Keowee  would  get  no  money,  because  It 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  coastal 
area.  If  those  areas  want  to  submit  an 
overall  plan  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government,  fine  and  dandy.  We  could 
set  up  one  for  Arkansas,  which  would 
suit  me  fine,  and  I  would  vote  for  it. 

We  passed  land  use.  But  what  he  is 
saying  Is  that  we  have  a  problem  but 
imtil  we  can  solve  the  entire  problem, 
let  us  not  solve  part  of  it.  Congress  In  its 
wisdom,  3  years  ago,  already  solved 
part  of  it  and  we  are  just  trying  to  up- 
date the  amendments  with  these  Impact 
provisions  in  here.  This  bill  passed 
unanimously  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

With  those  comments,  I  move  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  tlie  motion  to 
reconsider.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  >  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
tlie  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  Is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 
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(Rollcall  Vote  No.  289  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


Alien 

Huddleston 

Ribicoir 

Baker 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Bayh 

Inouyo 

Schwelker 

Blden 

Jackson 

Bcott,  Hugh 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Scott, 

Byrd,  Rohert 

C.  Kennedy 

WUllamL 

Case 

Laxalt 

Spartan  an 

Cranston 

Lesh7 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long 

Stevens 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Domenicl 

Mathias 

Stone 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Symington 

Fannin 

McGoveru 

Taft 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Gravel 

Moss 

Tower 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Tunney 

Ha-fleld 

Nunn 

Welcker 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

WUllams 

Helms 

Pell 

Young 

Holllngs 

Percy 

Hruska 

Randolph 
NAYS— 28 

Abourezk 

Church 

Mausleld 

Bartlett 

Clark 

McClure 

Bellmon 

Culver 

Metcalf 

Brock 

Ford 

Montoya 

Buckley 

Gam 

Morgan 

Bumpers 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Pearson 

Byrd, 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F.  Jr.    Hartke 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Haskell 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Beall 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Bentsen 

Grlffln 

ppstore 

Canuou 

Javits 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  i-econsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senators  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway 
and  Mr.  Muskie)  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  13,  after  -faculties"  Insert 
•within  three  years'". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportimity  to  talk  my  amend- 
ment over  with  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  ranking  member,  as  well  as  other 
Interested  Senators,  and  I  believe  it  has 
wide  support. 

I  understand  that  the  concept  and  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering is  to  look  forward,  to  assist  in 
planning  for  the  future. 

There  are  three  sections  under  which 
funding  is  provided.  One  is  for  planning, 
which  is  obviously  prospective;  another 
is  to  compensate  for  future  Impacts;  and 
a  third  provides  funds  for  the  landing  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  based  upon  an  en- 
titlement formula  worked  out  by  the 
committee. 

My  amendment  is  targeted  to  title  II, 
the  $200-mlllion  impact  program.  It 
limits  retroactive  consideration  of  im- 
pacts by  the  Secretai-y  to  those  experi- 
enced in  the  last  3  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  meet  the 
most  critical  needs  of  States  where  off- 
shore development  has  been  underway 
for  many  years.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
Insure,  that  the  States  in  which  there 
will  be  active  oil  exploration  along  the 
coastal  areas  in  the  future,  whether  in 
the  Northeast,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  or  down  in  the  gulf  areas  and 
along  the  west  coast,  will  not  find  tlie 
impact  fund  exhausted  when  they  ex- 


perience impacts  and  apply  for 
compensation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  carries 
through  the  purpose  and  the  intent  of 
the  act. 

I  have  talked  it  over  with  the  floor 
managers  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  on  our  part,  as 
manager  of  the  bill  on  tills  side,  we  arc 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  But 
before  yielding  back  our  time,  for  the 
information  of  our  colleagues,  we  have 
this  amendment,  another  from  Senator 
Tunney  and  one  from  Senator  Hansen 
that  we  are  prepared  to  accept. 

I  have  also  been  Informed  that  the 
Senator  from  Ai-kansas  has  another 
amendment  which  would  require  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Let  me  at  tliis  time  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  After  those  amend- 
ments, barring  the  one  rollcall  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Before  tliat,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  hov ' 
long  it  will  be  before  we  have  a  rollcall 
vote?  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ai-- 
kansas  might  tell  us  how  much  of  his 
tim?  he  is  prepared  to  take  on  that 
amendment  which  he  has? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  the 
amendment  I  have  at  the  desk,  I  would 
say  3  minutes  for  my  part,  and  If  the 
other  side  would  agree  to  that,  it  would 
be  6  minutes,  and  10  minutes  on  a  roll- 
call vote. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  has  already  been 
cleared  v.'lth  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Ml-.  HOLLINGS.  After  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  impact  of  this 
is  that  we  would  be  voting  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
then  for  passage,  around  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  question  is  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  1 
minute  on  tiiis  measure. 

I  am  glad  to  commend  the  manager 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  accept- 
ing this  amendment  which  will  help 
tliose  States  which  have  not  had  any  off- 
shore development  whatsoever. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  amendment 
most  of  the  money  would  go  to  those 
States  that  already  have  development, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
many  funds  or  dollars  in  the  fund,  this 
will  do  justice  to  all  of  the  States  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  yield  back  iho 
remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ml-.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  dck  and  ask  fo/ 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
laianimous  consent  tliat  further  read- 
ing of  tlie  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  beginning  with  "and"  lu  Hue 
11.  stri'ce  out  all  to  the  period  in  line  14,  and 
insert  la  llcii  thereof:  "one  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President  as  designated  by  the  Nt'.tional  Gov- 
ernoj-s  Conference." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  considering  the  passage  o*  S.  586, 
amendments  to  the  Coast^^l  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  which  will  provide 
funds  for  the  States  adversely  Impacted 
by  energy  development  and  production 
in  our  national  coastal  waters. 

The  bill's  major  provisions  designate 
assistance  programs  for  those  States 
facing  potential  environmental,  social, 
and  economic  impacts  resulting  from 
energv-related  developments  on  the 
shorelines. 

Additional  language  in  the  bill  pro- 
vides much-needed  funds  for  research 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  coastal 
States  to  implement  feasible  coastal 
plans.  Also,  tlie  bill  provides  the  means 
to  facilitate  interstate  coordination  of 
management  policies  and  programs  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  to  establish 
estuarine  sanctuaries  and  encourage  the 
preservation  of  environmentally  sensi- 
tive areas. 

Tlie  Federal  responsibility  for  CZM 
funding  is  raised  from  the  present  66^^ 
percent  to  bring  it  in  line  with  other  80 
percent  grant  projects. 

The  bin  also  expands  the  "Federal 
Consistency"  provisions  of  the  1972  Act 
to  Include  the  term  "lease"  thus  giving 
the  States  enhanced  authority  to  frtve 
final  approval  to  lease  sites. 

The  bill  makes  It  clear  that  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  is  a  Pede:-al 
activity  subject  to  the  Federal  consist- 
ency provision  of  the  Federal  coastal 
zone  management  program.  However, 
since  California's  coastal  plan  ^ill  not 
be  completed  until  early  next  year  and 
the  Interior  Department  plans  to  lease 
in  October,  this  provision  may  be  aca- 
demic. For  tliis  reason,  I  urge  Secretary 
Hatliaway  to  postpone  the  lease  sales 
until  after  the  completion  of  the  Califor- 
nia coastal  plan.  Given  the  industrj'"s 
stated  inability  to  develop  OCS  leases 
rapidly,  such  a  delay  would  have  little 
impact  on  the  eventual  production  of 
needed  OCS  oil  and  gas. 

It  is  a  Federal  responsibility  to  provide 
the  States  with  adequate  fimding  to  im- 
plement environmental  controls.  Tlie 
States  producing,  landing,  and  shipping 
oil  will  need  to  be  sufficiently  compen- 
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sated  for  the  Industrial  develc^ment  of 
State  lands,  for  bearing  the  burden  of 
lost  recreation  sites,  for  threatened  en- 
vironmental air  and  land  quality  stand- 
ards and  for  giving  up  prior  discretion- 
ary land  use  policies  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  energy  policies. 

We  must  Insure  that  the  States  are 
adequately  represented  and  have  a 
strong  voice  in  all  matters  affecting  their 
coastline.  Therefore,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  equal  rep- 
resentation of  State  and  Federal  inter- 
e.stvS  on  the  coastal  impact  review  board. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  not 
waivered  on  his  decision  to  begin  lease 
sales  totaling  1.6  million  acres  off  the 
coastline  of  southern  California,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  bids  off  the  Alaska  and 
Atlantic  coastlines. 

Thus  far.  the  Department,  in  its  de- 
cisionmaking process,  has  callously  dis- 
regarded the  interests  and  views  of  the 
people  and  elected  officials  from  the 
coastal  States. 

However,  as  tlie  Comineree  Committee 
repox-t  on  this  bill  indicates,  oiu:  shore- 
lines could  suffer  severe  environmental 
and  economic  degradation  if  adjacent 
coastal  development  is  not  properly 
controlled. 

For  example:  More  than  50  pei-cent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  hves 
in  counties  bordering  on  the  oceans  and 
Great  Lakes,  presently  40  percent  of  the 
indastrial  complexes  are  in  estuarine 
areas  and  Louisiana  lost  over  5,000 
square  miles  of  wetlands  to  support  sys- 
tems for  the  OCS  drilling  operations. 

In  recent  testimony  in  a  joint  hearing 
on  this  matter  in  the  House,  representa- 
tives from  the  ScottLsh  coastal  zone 
management  commission,  stressed  that 
they  minimized  environmental  impacts 
and  citizen  protest  because  they  had 
local  management  programs  in  oper- 
ation before  leasing  began. 

There  Is  no  denying  the  anticipated 
financial  burden  States  will  have  to  sus- 
tain to  provide  adequate  support  systems 
for  the  anticipated  industrial  develop- 
ment without  the  funding  provisions 
specified  in  this  legislation. 

In  California  alone,  the  State's  Coastal 
Conservation  Commission  found  that  90 
percent  of  the  total  petroleum  refining 
capacity  of  that  State  is  located  within 
10  miles  of  the  coast.  New  refineries  will 
require  as  much  as  1,000  to  1,700  acres 
for  each  industrial  development  and 
buffer  zone.  Furthermore,  a  new  refinery 
with  the  minor  capacity  of  100,000  bar- 
rels per  day  would  result  in  an  inflow 
of  1.100  workers,  a  population  Increase  of 
3,900.  and  Indirect  increase  of  850  sup- 
port workers  and  an  additional  850 
'  schoolaged  children. 

I  would  like  now  to  take  time  and 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
Mr.  HoLUNCs  and  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  for  the  innovative  and 
progressive  language  that  is  included  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  this 
amendment  with  both  the  floor  manager 
and  the  minority. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  1  minute  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.TDNNEY.Iyield. 


Mr.  HOLUNQS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
the  author  of  this  amendment  in  the 
committee  and  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  He  has  a 
good  suggestion.  It  provides  balance  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  the 
Senator  from  California. 

We  see  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  belie^'e  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina — if  I  could  have  his  attention — 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  majority.  I  am  certainly 
prepared  to  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  discu.ssed  this 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  President.  We  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
take  this  time  just  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  a  few  questions 
witli  respect  to  tlie  funds  provided  to  the 
States  for  planning  purposes. 

I  am  a  little  concerned.  I  understand 
about  $50  million  will  be  authorized  un- 
der section  308(a>  for  planning  purposes. 
But  in  the  bill  itself  there  are  no  criteria 
for  guidance  for  the  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  is  to  promulgate  as  to  how 
these  funds  should  be  allocated  to  the 
coastal  States  and  ten'itories. 

First  of  all,  I  wonder  if  it  developed 
dtirlng  the  hearings  whether  the  $50 
million  is  an  adequate  amoimt  for 
planning  for  these  piu'poses. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  I  would  answer 
veiy  definitely  that  it  is.  Obviously,  we 
had  the  budgetary  restrictions  in  our 
mind  at  the  time  we  agreed  upon  this 
matter.  There  are  several  States — ^I 
named  California  and  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. If  the  other  States  follow  their  pat- 
tern in  investments  in  planning  for 
coastal  zone  matters,  $50  million  would 
not  be  sufficient.  But  the  point  is  that 
that  amount  of  fimds  will  be  there.  They 
are  annually  authorized  and  they  are 
annually  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  think  that  this 
is  within  tlie  ball  park  and  can  be  ap- 
proved by  the  administration. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  why  there  are  no  criteria  in  the 
bill  itself  to  provide  guidance  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  as  to  the  basis  for 
handing  out  the  planning  funds?  Pre- 
sumably under  this  he  could  give  the 
whole  $50  million  to  one  State,  if  he 
wanted   to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  bill  is  within  the 
budget  estimate. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  But  there  are  no 
criteria  listed  in  the  bill  itself  to  guide 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  his  de- 
termination as  to  which  coastal  State 
should  get  how  much.  Could  he  give 
two-thirds  of  the  money  to  one  State  if 
he  so  desired  ? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  I  do  not  thmk 
that  would  be  at  all  equitable.  We  are 
hereby  amending  the  original  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act.  Therein  they 
have  the  ciiteria  for  the  Secretary  on 
section  305  planning  and  they  have  the 
criteria  also  with  respect  to  section  306 
grants  under  tlie  original  act.  I  think 


such  new  criteria  should,  at  a  minimum 
include  the  extent  of  the  activity  in 
regard  to  leasing,  the  length  of  the  coast- 
line of  each  State,  the  potential  other 
resource  uses  for  the  coastal  area,  po- 
tential facility  development,  the  rela- 
tive economic  development  of  a  State 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  facility  or 
activity  and  its  potential  for  coping  with 
tho.se  impacts. 

So  it  is  just  not  depending  on  who  is 
Secretai-y  a.s  to  the  rule.s  and  regula- 
tions. We  already  have  these  existing, 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  b;. 
the  Secretary  which  should  be  aug- 
mented by  this  new  criteria. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  And  the.se  old  crite- 
ria take  into  consideration  the  relative 
iensth  of  the  coastline  and  probable  im- 
pact, and  so  forth? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Very  definitely;  ye.s, 
sir. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senatoi'. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yie'cl 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  i.s 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HANSEN,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Senators  Burdick  and  Montoya,  offei"s 
the  following  amendment : 

On  page  28.  after  line  20,  add  the  rollowiug 
iiev,   .subsection 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  alter  line  20.  add  the  follo.v- 
ing  new  subsection: 

(n)  Section  36  of  the  Act  of  February  25, 
1920  (41  Stat.  450).  as  amended  (30  U.8.C. 
191),  is  further  amended  by  deleting  "sa':, 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  into,  re- 
served" »nd  inserting  In  lieu  thereof;  "Si) 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  into,  re- 
served", and  is  further  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  provi»ion  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"And,  provided  further,  that  an  additional 
22 'i  per  centum  of  all  moneys  received  from 
sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  of  public 
lands  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.'i- 
nry  as  soon  as  practicable  after  December  31 
and  June  30  of  each  year  to  the  State 
within  the  boimdaries  of  whi'-h  the  leased 
lands  or  deposits  are  or  were  located;  said 
additional  22 'i  per  centum  of  all  moneys 
paid  to  any  State  on  or  after  January  1,  1976, 
shall  be  used  by  such  State  and  its  subdivi- 
sions as  the  legislature  of  the  State  may  di- 
rect giving  priority  to  those  subdivisions  of 
the  State  socially  or  economically  impacted 
by  development  of  minerals  leased  under  this 
Act  for  (1)  planning,  (2)  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  facilities,  and  (3)  pro- 
vision of  public  services." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  essen- 
tially what  this  does  Is  to  amend  the  1920 
Mineral  leasing  law  to  provide  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  funds  that  are  derived 
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from  the  production  of  those  minerals 
which  are  federally  owned  to  go  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  public  facilities 
and  the  provision  of  public  services  for 
areas  primarily  that  are  socially  or  eco- 
nomically impacted. 

We  have  some  19  or  20  cosponsors. 
Both  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
minority  leader  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mi-.  President,  I  join  in 
sponsoring  and  supporting  this  amend- 
ment with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen).  Basically, 
it  would  do  for  inland  States  that  are 
suffering  social  and  economic  impacts 
from  intensified  energy  production  what 
S.  586  would  do  for  the  coastal  States. 
The  States  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
the  Dakotas,  in  particular,  are  experienc- 
ing severe  impacts  from  energy  produc- 
tion, including  surface  mining  of  coal 
and  the  construction  of  powerplants.  In 
order  to  achieve  some  relief  for  these 
States,  we  offer  this  amendment. 

Our  proposal  would  increase  the  re- 
tiUTis  to  the  States  in  whicli  mining  takes 
place  from  37.5  percent  to  60  percent  of 
the  royalties  which  are  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  mining  companies 
extracting  minerals  in  the  public  lands 
States.  The  additional  22.5  percent  would 
be  taken  from  the  reclamation  fund  por- 
tion of  tlie  Federal  royalties.  This  addi- 
tional amount  to  be  returned  to  the 
States  would  be  earmarked  specifically 
for  planning,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  facilities  and  for  provid- 
ing other  necessary  public  services  in 
those  areas  suffering  impact  problems  as 
a  result  of  energy  development.  The 
amendment  would  still  leave  30  percent 
of  the  royalty  payments  in  the  reclama- 
tion fund. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  providing 
assistance  to  States  suffering  develop- 
ment impact  due  to  the  energy  crisis  is 
not  new.  You  will  recall  that  the  Surface 
Mining  and  Reclamation  Act  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  this  year  and  subse- 
quently vetoed  by  President  Ford  con- 
tained provisions  which  would  finance 
aid  to  impacted  areas  within  t^ose  States 
where  surface  mining  operations  are  be- 
ing drastically  increased.  The  Senate 
overwhelmingly  supported  these  provi- 
sions, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  amendment  which  we  offer 
today. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  this  and  go  to  conference  with  it. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  House  will  do 
with  it,  but  we  certainly  will  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  checked  this  with  the  Senators. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Vote.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  attention  which  has  been  focused 
on  coal  development  in  the  West,  a  na- 
tional awareness  of  the  impact  this  de- 
velopment has  had  on  the  towns  of  Rock 
Springs  and  GiUette,  Wyo.,  in  particu- 
lar, is  well  known.  Basically  these  towns 
are  typical  of  the  same  dilemma  which 


faces  other  western  towns.  Demands  for 
all  types  of  community  faciUties  such 
as  hospitals,  schools,  sewers,  recreation, 
police  protection,  to  name  but  a  few, 
have  arisen.  The  known  abilities  of  these 
same  communities  to  have  the  funds 
adequately  to  provide  the  necessary 
services  and  facilities  fall  far  short  of 
the  need. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  assures 
that  there  will  be  so-called  front  end 
money  so  that  city  and  county  officials 
can  anticitiate  the  needs,  wliich  dramat- 
ic increases  in  population  bring.  Tlie 
West,  which  has  been  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide additional  energy  in  chis  time  of  en- 
ergy shoi*tages  since  it  is  the  area  where 
most  of  the  strippable  coal  is  found,  will 
be  able  to  make  provision  for  these  people 
so  as  to  obviate  the  very  real  social  and 
economic  problems  which  all  too  often 
in  the  past  have  been  characteristic  of 
the  region's  response  to  the  Nation's 
needs. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  package  of  technical  amend- 
ments which  have  been  checked  out  with 
the  minority.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  I  have  submitted  the 
technical  amendments,  and  I  have  asked 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered and  adopted  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  examined 
these  amendments.  They  are  technical  in 
nature  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  bill.  We  are  agreeable  to 
their  being  considered  en  bloc.  They  are 
clerical,  really. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings)  proposes  certain  technical  amend- 
ments. 

The  technical  jimendments  as  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  9,  delete  the  period  and 
insert  thereof  the  following: 

"Provided:  That  such  allocation  shall  not 
relieve  such  State  of  the  responsibility  for 
insuring  that  any  funds  so  allocated  shall  be 
applied  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

On  page  37,  strike  out  lines  11  through  23 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  318.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  any  State  land  or  water  use 
decision  pertaining  to  Individual  cases,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  siting  of 
energy  facilites,  as  a  prerequisite  to  such 
State's  eligibility  for  grants  or  loans  under 
this  Act." 

On  page  30,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Agency," 
insert  the  words  "the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.". 

On  page  40,  line  22,  insert  the  following 
new  section; 

"Sec.  104.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  abrogate  the  consistency 
requirements  of  section  307  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972." 

On  page  32,  line  18,  after  the  words 
"amended  by"  Insert  the  words  "amending 
subsection  (a)  thereof  as  follows:". 

On  page  24,  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 
after  the  w^ord  "section":  ",  except  those 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection 
(K)," 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  explanations  of 
tlie  technical  amendments. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    ex- 
planations of  the  technical  amendments 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IX^L.^^.•.^TIo.N     of    amendment    on    pace    h. 

LINE    9 

The  piirpobc  of  this  amendment  is  to  con- 
form section  308(f)  of  the  bUl  to  the  present 
langiiage  in  section  305(f)  of  the  CZM  Act. 
It  merely  provides  that  when  a  State  allo- 
cates funds  provided  under  the  amended  Act 
to  a  local  government  of  other  entity,  the 
funds  must  be  used  as  originally  intended 
wiieu  distribtited  to  the  State. 

Ey.Pr,'>N-A''ION       Or-      AMENDMENT      ON      PACE    27. 
LINi:    4 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  con- 
form the  automatic  grant  provision  of  sec- 
tion 308  with  the  language  used  elsewhere 
in  section  308  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
poses for  loans  and  grants  under  the  section. 

EXPLAXATION    OF     \MENDMENT    ON    PACE    .TO. 
LINE    3 

This  i.s  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
proposed  new  section  309  which  Is  entitled 
"Interstate  Coordination  Grants  to  States" 
and  which  authorizes  and  directs  that  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies  and  departments  be- 
come involved  in  the  Federal-State  consulta- 
tion process.  The  amendment  merely  adds 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  the  agencies  mentioned. 

E>:PLAN.*TI0N      of      amendment      on      pace      32. 
LINE    18 

Amendment  No.  14  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  states  that  it  amends  sec- 
tion 316,  as  redesignated.  In  actviality.  this 
particular  amendment  changes  subsection 
(a)  of  that  section.  This  technical  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  bill. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  ON  PACE  37. 
LINES    11    THROUGH    23 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  more 
explicitly  state  the  Committee's  intent  in 
adopting  section  318(a) .  The  Committee  s  In- 
tent is  that  funds  made  available  under  the 
Act  for  loan.s  and  grants  are  not  to  be  used 
as  a  device  to  require  the  States  to  take 
specific  action  with  respect  to  Individual  land 
or  water  u.se  decisions  It  makes.  For  example, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  cannot  require  a 
State  to  site  a  certain  energy  facUity  on 
penalty  of  loss  of  funds  under  the  Act.  As 
stated  In  the  Committee  Report  at  page  43. 
the  Secretary  is  restricted  under  the  CZM 
Act  to  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  State 
process. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  ON  PACE  4  0, 
LINE    22 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  as- 
sure, consistent  with  the  Committee  inten- 
tion as  stated  in  page  43  of  the  Report,  that 
nothing  in  the  entire  bUl  shall  Interfere  with 
the  ability  of  any  State  which  has  an  ap- 
proved management  program  to  prevent  (ex- 
cept In  cases  of  national  security)  Federal 
actions  affecting  their  coastal  zones  which 
are  Inconsistent  with  their  approved  pro- 
grams. A  like  provision  appears  In  section  306 
but  only  pertains  to  the  provisions  of  that 
section.  Making  that  proviso  only  there  could 
be  argued  to  raise  an  Implication  that  the 
other  provisions  may  be  Inconsistent  with 
section  307.  Adding  this  new  section  to  the 
bill  wUl  clarify  any  uncertainty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  technical 
amendments. 

The  technical  amendments  were  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
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an  unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  la,  line  18,  strike  "(1)". 

On  page  12.  line  20.  strike  ";  or". 

Ou  page  12,  strike  lines  21  thru  24  In- 
clusive. 

On  page  12,  line  25.  .>!trike  •'tl)  of  this 
siibsectlon". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  enter  into  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  with  the  floor  managers 
of  the  bill  to  debate  this  matter  for  5  or 
10  minutes.  I  can  explain  my  amend- 
ment very  quickly. 

I  have  just  suggested  that  we  enter 
Into  a  imanimous-consent  agreement  to 
limit  debate  of  this  amendment  to  10 
minutes  or  less,  5  minutes  on  either  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  have 
to  object  to  anjrthing  less  than  10  min- 
utes on  each  side.  I  would  like  to  hear 
what  this  amendment  is. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  is  a  very  important 
amendment.  It  does  away  with  the  plat- 
form construction  provision  for  drilling 
offshore. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  will  put  this 
time  on  the  bill.  If  anyone  Is  interested  In 
this  particular  amendment,  on  pages  11 
and  12  of  our  report  we  referred  specif- 
ically to  the  Brown  and  Root  Corp.  of 
Houston,  Texas,  that,  on  a  2,000-acre  plot 
In  Virginia,  plans  to  build  oil  production 
platforms  to  be  used  offshore;  and  we 
discussed  in  the  report  the  onshore  im- 
pact, the  number  of  employees,  the  addi- 
tional jobs,  and  everything  else. 

Now,  what  my  distinguished  friend  re- 
quests in  his  amendment  is  that  we  strike 
exactly  the  language  that  would  provide 
for  that  particular  offshore  platform 
construction,  by  knocking  out.  on  page 
12,  the  language — 

which  are  or  wiU  be  lised  primarily  lor  the 
manufacture,  production,  or  a.ssembly  of 
equipment,  machinery,  products,  or  devices 
which  are  or  will  be  directly  Involved  in  any 
activity  described  in  paragraph  (1)  — 

Which  has  to  do  with  energy  facilities. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  had  In  mind. 

We  have  been  into  this  very  thorough- 
ly, Mr.  President,  but  somehow  my  friend 
from  Arkansas  has  got  the  idea  that 
manufacturing  facilities  such  as  platform 
construction  sites  are  not  adverse  Im- 
pacts, and  he  resists  and  objects,  in  these 
amendments,  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  and  then. 
In  the  next  breath,  says.  "I  am  for  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act." 

That  just  cannot  be.  If  he  is  a.sking  that 
we  knock  It  out. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  been  working 
on  an  ad  hoc  committee  for  energy  leg- 
islation in  this  Congress,  and  we  have 
been  agreeing  right  down  the  line.  The 
provisions  in  here  would  take  care  of 
every  major  coastal  planning  decision 
involving  the  Baltimore  Canyon,  the 
Georgia  Embayment,  and  all  those  off- 
shore diilling  locations.  We  have  got  to 
g5  off  there  and  get  that  oil  and  get  that 
gas.  but  now  the  Senator  comes  along 
and  says,  "Just  because  I  am  in  Arkansas, 
and  I  do  not  have  any  offshore  drilling, 
and  do  not  have  any  building  of  plat- 


forms or  anything  else,  let  the  States 
absorb  the  impact." 

We  are  trying  to  facilitate  getting 
energy.  Even  the  administration  Is  for 
this. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Loul- 
siaina  was  never  enthusiastic  about  the 
bill.  I  am  not  sure  Louisiana  is  going  to 
participate  in  the  plan.  It  may  not  be 
of  any  benefit  at  all  to  Louisiana. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  consider  any- 
one with  regard  to  impact,  I  would  think 
the  little  city  of  Morgan  City.  La.,  ought 
to  be  able  to  participate,  because,  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  tliere  is  no  community 
In  America,  in  the  old  48  States,  that  is 
doing  more  to  try  to  help  with  the  energy 
problem  than  Morgan  City,  La. 

That  community  is  consecrated  almost 
exclusively  to  trying  to  provide  plat- 
forms, equipment,  and  services  to  peo- 
ple who  go  out  on  the  Continental  Shelf, 
sometimes  staying  out  there  for  a  month 
hand  running,  to  try  to  produce  some 
energy. 

They  have  all  kinds  of  problems,  and 
If  anyone  should  be  entitled  to  some  Im- 
pact aid,  because  they  are  trying  to  de- 
velop some  energy,  I  would  think  it  would 
be  the  people  of  Morgan  City.  La.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  those  people 
up  there  in  Prudhoe  Bay.  the  people  at 
Morgan  City,  La.,  would  be  more  entitled 
to  participate  than  anyone  else  I  know 
of. 

Some  of  the  platforms  that  are  built 
and  are  fabricated,  floated  out,  and  put 
in  place  on  the  Continental  Shelf  are 
higher  than  the  Washington  Monument, 
and  they  are  enormously  expensive.  When 
those  people  work  to  do  aU  that,  and  they 
hare  all  kinds  of  headaches — there  was 
a  syndicated  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  newspaper  just  recently  dis- 
cussing all  the  problems  people  have 
down  in  Morgan  City,  La. — you  would 
think,  if  we  were  going  to  let  anyone 
participate  in  that  program,  we  would 
let  those  people  participate.  I  cannot  im- 
derstand,  for  the  life  of  me,  where.  In  a 
community  where  most  of  the  workers 
are  producing  energy  and  materials  for 
use  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  why  they 
would  not  be  entitled  to  participate. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Subparagraph  (1), 
Just  above  the  second  subparagraph, 
which  I  seek  to  delete.  Involves  new  fa- 
cilities, or  additions  to  existing  facilities: 
Which  are  or  will  be  directly  used  In  the 
extraction,  conversion,  storage,  transfer,  proc- 
essing, or  transporting  of  any  energy  re- 
source. 

I  assume  offshore  drilling  platforms 
are  considered  to  be  used  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  an  energy  resource,  and  so  I  do 
not  seek  to  eliminate  the  assembly,  the 
manufacture,  or  anything  else  of  offshore 
drilling  platforms,  because  that  Is  cov- 
ered under  subsection  (1) . 

I  am  seeking  to  eliminate  what  I  think 
would  play  all  kinds  of  mischief  with  the 
interpretation  of  this  law. 

I  have  already  lost  the  other  battle; 
perhaps  I  will  lose  this  one.  But  I  would 


like  to  make  the  point  again  that  sub- 
section (2)  says  that  an  energy  facility 
Is  a  facility  or  an  addition  to  a  facility 
which  Is  or  will  be  used  primarly  for 
the  manufacture,  production,  or  as- 
sembly of  equipment,  machinery,  prod- 
ucts, or  devices  which  are  or  will  be  di- 
rectly involved  in  any  activity  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  confined  to 
offshore  drilling.  It  is  not  confined  to  gas- 
ification. It  is  not  confined  to  liquefac- 
tion. It  does  not  even  eliminate  the  con- 
crete blocks  that  might  be  made  in  the 
coastal  zone  States,  if  those  concrete 
blocks  are  shipped  to  Arkansas,  as  long 
as  they  go  into  a  powerplant  there. 

I  am  saying  that  section  can  be  inter- 
preted just  as  liberally  as  anyone  chooses 
to  interpret  it.  I  do  not  think  offshore 
platforms  are  affected  at  all.  I  think  they 
are  well  covered,  in  any  impact  they  may 
have  on  Morgan  City  or  any  other  com- 
munity, under  subsection  (1) . 

But  I  make  the  argument  again  that  I 
made  a  moment  ago.  If  you  have  a 
Westinghouse  or  a  General  Electric 
plant  in  a  coastal  State  that  manufac- 
tures turbines,  you  are  entitled  to  aid, 
even  though  those  turbines  may  not  be 
used  there.  They  may  be  used  to  fire  a 
coal  generating  plant  In  any  State  in 
the  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  plant  that  is  out- 
side the  coastal  zone — and  I  think  this  is 
a  distinction  that  has  not  been  well  un- 
derstood here  this  afternoon — we  are  not 
talking  about  just  the  Impact  on  coastal 
zones,  we  are  talking  about  something 
that  may  take  place  outside  the  coastal 
zone,  but  could  adversely  affect  the 
coastal  zone.  And  again,  my  primai-y  ob- 
jection to  this  language  was  that  it  can 
be  as  liberally  interpreted  as  anyone's 
Imagination  could  want  to  allow  it  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  want  to  get 
on  with  other  business,  and  I  want  them 
to.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  a  point  al- 
ready made  time  and  time  again.  But  I 
do  want  Members  of  the  Senate  to  un- 
derstand that  bad  laws  are  easily  made 
and  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  I  think 
this  subsection  of  this  bill  Is  a  bad  law 
which  ultimately  will  prevail,  which 
probably  will  go  to  the  President  and  be 
signed  by  him,  and  I  can  assure  every 
Member  of  this  body  that  that  will  never 
be  removed  from  this  act  once  it  is 
placed  on  there,  and  there  will  be  all 
kinds  of  applications  for  grants  going  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  most  specious, 
spurious  reasons. 

The  amendment  does  not  take  any- 
thing away  from  what  the  authors  of 
the  bill  Intended  to  cover,  but  It  does 
take  away  the  right  from  some  Inven- 
tive, Ingenious  people  to  raid  the  Treas- 
ury for  purposes  totally  unrelated  to  tills 
bill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  now 
we  have  Ingenious  people  raiding  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

These  bills  were  not  only  reviewed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  par- 
ticularly those  assiduous  persons  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  would  be  the 
keepers  of  the  Treasurj-,  but  a]«o  by 
some  of  those  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  particularly  our  colleagues  on  the 
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Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs who  have  a  respected  knowledge 
in  this  area.  This  is  a  reconciliation  of 
the  original  amendment  that  we  made 
between  the  position  espoused  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (.Mr.  Johnston) 
and  that  of  the  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson).  It  is  no  dubious 
raid  on  any  treasury.  The  guidelines 
are  here,  the  amounts  have  been  com- 
puted, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
administered  this  in  a  most  careful  fash- 
ion, and  because  of  that,  the  States  have 
acted  responsibly.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says,  they  are  trying  to  de- 
velop a  coastal  zone  plan,  and  they  have 
not  had  it  approved  yet,  and  do  not 
even  know  wliether  they  want  it  ap- 
proved. 

We  are  back  to  fundamentals.  Under 
one  section,  we  have  the  adverse  im- 
pacts resulting  from  energy  facilities  and 
resource  development,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  automatic  payments  to  deal 
with  the  impacts  of  offshore  drilling  on 
the  adjacent  coast. 

We  use  that  example  of  Cape  Charles, 
Va.,  in  Northampton  County,  where 
Brown  and  Root  has  a  2,000-acre  option, 
and  it  is  ready  to  go  and  start  construct- 
ing in  this  rural  area  these  offshore  plat- 
forms for  drilling,  the  rigs,  the  "manu- 
facture"— that  is  exactly  tlie  language. 
The  Senator  says  he  is  talking  about 
deviousness  and  raiding  the  Treasury. 
So  I  am  reading  his  amendment .  . .  that 
has  to  do  with  energy  facilities  in  the 
coastal  zone. 

Now  there  you  are.  They  could  go 
ahead  and  drill  offshore  and  have  had 
this  impact,  expended  all  these  funds, 
and  still  receive  nothing  for  impacts,  if 
they  did  not  hit  any  oil,  if  they  did  not 
actually  receive  any  grants  from  the 
automatic  fund  or  there  was  not  any 
brought  ashore  from  an  adjacent  State. 
His  amendment  just  guts  the  entire 
energy  part  of  it,  and  our  language  was 
put  in  by  a  unanimous  vote  from  our 
Commerce  Committee,  and  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  If  we  had  any 
rabbits  in  the  bill  to  try  to  raid  the 
Treasury,  it  would  not  be  through 
coastal  zone  management. 

It  would  interest  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  know  there 
never  has  been  passed  a  land  use  act, 
and  the  administration  in  fiscal  year 
1974  provided  $20  million  to  administer 
a  law  that  had  not  even  passed,  and 
we  have  been  lucky  to  get  $12  miUion 
to  administer  coastal  zone  management 
which  has  been  on  the  books  for  the  last 
3  years  since  1972. 

Tills  has  been  a  very  frugal  program 
with  no  Treasury  raiding  and  no  devious 
ways.  The  Senator  is  closing  out  what 
we  all  saw  and  what  he  has  seen. 

Our  energy  endeavors  here  to  promul- 
gate a  program  to  deal  with  energy  fa- 
cility impacts  and  facilitate  and  ac- 
celerate the  offshore  drilling  by  saying, 
yes  as  to  energy-related  manufacturing 
and  assembling,  and  otherwise,  as  to 
these  offshore  platforms.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous endeavor  we  need  In  that  area, 
and  if  there  Is  to  be  an  impact,  there 
should  be  compensation  to  those  States 


that  have  no  control  on  Federal  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mi".  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Biden)  . 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  first  question  is  in 
line  18,  sub.section  (1)  it  says  "which 
are  or  will  be  directly  used  in  the  extrac- 
tion, conversion,  storage,  transfer, 
processing,  or  transporting  of  any  energy 
resource." 

Does  the  distinguished  chairman  read 
that  to  encompass  platform  production? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes,  not  solely.  Not 
exclusively,  but  yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  But  it  would  encompass 
platform  construction? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  second  question  Is  un- 
der subsection  i2j  ,  the  part  tliat  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arkansas 
wishes  deleted,  he  cited  an  example.  He 
said  if  in  fact  there  is  a  Westinghouse 
plant  in  tho  coastal  zone  area,  which 
manufactures  turbines,  and  ships  those 
to  some  other  State  in  the  interior,  that 
they  get  the  benefit  of  this  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  in  the  law  today. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  They  would  get  that. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes,  but  should  you 
get  a  land  use  bill,  should  you  get  a 
utility  siting  bill— and  we  have  inter- 
posed no  o))jeclion — when  Kentucky 
comes  around  and  agrees  tr  an  overall 
plan,  then  they  will  have  a  mechanism 
to  seek  similar  aid. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

R!r.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  delighted  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  to  the  $1.2  billion  we 
are  going  to  spread  around  to  every 
State  the  Senator  mentioned  earlier,  we 
are  looking  for  that.  We  are  not  worried 
about  voting  on  the  siting  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  I  may  ask  a  followup 
question  then,  it  is:  If  in  fact,  first, 
platforms  are  covered  by  a  portion  that 
is  not  being  attempted  to  be  eliminated 
and  if  in  fact,  second,  the  example  that 
a  plant  which  produced  something  re- 
lating to  energy  that  is  not  being  used 
in  the  coastal  zone  would  get  this  bene- 
fit, then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  a  valid  point. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  You  are  mistaken  as 
to  the  first  point.  The  point  is  it  impacts 
upon  the  coastal  zone. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Row  does  it  impact  upon 
the  coastal  zone? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
get  his  report — we  all  have  it  on  top  of 
our  desks — and  start  reading  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  11  and  top  of  page  12.  For 
example.  Brown  &  Root  is  planning  on 
going  in  there  at  Cape  Charles.  Under 
the  concept  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  construction  of  platforms  to  do 
offshore  drilling,  in  itself  would  not  qual- 
ify for  an  impact,  but  only  if  drilling  gets 
any  of  that  oil,  and  it  comes  ashore  in 
that  coastal  zone.  His  argument  is  that 
the  fabricating  plant  has  not  Impacted 
there  at  all;  therefore,  they  do  not  de- 
serve any  impact. 

My  answer  is  that,  if  they  go  in  and 


start  building  that  manufacturing  plan, 
they  have  had  the  impact  of  the  need  for 
schools,  water  lines,  sewer  lines,  maybe 
highway  redesign,  and  everything  else. 

That  is  a  fundamental  concern  of  tlie 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  The 
amendments  of  the  committee  do  not 
require  it  be  consumed  or  used  within 
the  coastal  zone.  Re  is  very  right.  We 
could  ship  it  all  to  Arkansas  from  Cape 
Charles,  Va..  and  Virginia  could  never 
experience  any  of  that  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Being  from  a  coastal  State 
that  is  an  appealing  argument. 

I  give  another  example.  Assume  the 
Schaeffer  Brewing  Co.  came  in  and 
wanted  to  build  a  plant  in  a  coastal  zone 
area.  They  are  an  obnoxious  kind  of  in- 
dustry, use  a  great  deal  of  water,  impact 
adversely,  and  hire  a  lot  of  people.  As- 
sume the  Schaeffer  Brewing  plant  comes 
in  and  builds  a  plant  in  the  coastal  zone, 
is  the  Senator  telling  me  that  we  coastal 
zone  States,  which  have  submitted  to  the 
rationale  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  should  be  in  fact  remunerated 
for  the  beer  that  is  shipped  to  Arkansas? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No.  I  would  answer 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware, obviously  not.  It  is  not  an  energy 
facility  unless  we  go  along  with  that  idea 
that  if  we  drink  some  we  get  a  little 
energy,  or,  whatever  tliat  beverage  ad  is 
one  hears  on  the  radio.  That  is  not  an 
energy  facility  and  it  is  not  covered 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  What  about  the  fact  in 
the  example  of  the  turbine  construction? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  an  energy  fa- 
cility, that  is  right. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  it.  I  understand 
what  tlie  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  All  right. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
but  I  understand  what  he  is  saying.  I 
understand  his  argtunent.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  merit  to  it,  but  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  We  are  willing  to 
yield  back  our  time.  I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  clarify  the  questions.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  hold  it  up. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  pre- 
pared to  vote? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
run  out  of  arguments,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  repeat  the  old  ones  any  longer.  I  feel, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  this  goes  far  be- 
yond what  most  of  us  anticipated  and 
what  many  of  us  at  least  think  is  good 
law  no  matter  how  sensitive  we  may  be 
in  the  coastal  zone  States.  But  I  foresee 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  being  played  by 
leaving  this  in. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  suppose  I  hear  the 
train  coming.  I  guess  it  is  going  to  be  left 
in.  But  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  it,  Mr. 
President. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  We  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time  and  are  prepared 
to  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
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is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen  >,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore  )  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michilgan  (Mr.  Gutfin)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  resiilt  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  59,  as  follows; 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  290  Leg.) 
TEAS— 30 


Abonrpzk 

CTark 

Long 

Bartlett 

Culver 

Mansfleld 

BeUmon 

Ford 

McClure 

Biden 

Gam 

Metcalf 

Bucltley 

Glenn 

Montoya 

Bumpers 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Morgan 

Burdlck 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Chiles 

Haskell 

Stafford 

Church 

Leahy 

NATS— 59 

Stevenson 

Allen 

Hruska 

Ribicoil 

Baker 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Scott,  Hugh 

BjTCl, 

Jackson 

Scott. 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Johnston 

WUliara  L 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stennla 

Curtis 

Matbias 

Stevens 

Dole 

McOee 

Stone 

IJomenlcl 

McGovem 

Svmlngton 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

Tower 

Gravel 

Niinn 

Tunney 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

WUliams 

Hathaway 

Pen 

Young 

Helms 

Percy 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Bayb 

Eastland 

McClellan 

BwU 

Orlffln 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Javits 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

So  Mr.  Bumpers'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  on  final  psis- 
sage,  the  rollcall  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  our  colleagues,  we  are  going  to 
have  one  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  managers  of  the  bill  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  I  understand  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma  will 
have  a  statement  against  this  biU.  Then 
we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  10-minute  roll- 
call  for  final  passage.  We  should  be  vot- 
ing final  passage  In  the  next  10  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  20,  line  21,  after  "facility."  Insert 
"such  criteria  shall  Insure  that  grants  and 
loans  under  this  section  relating  to  impacts 
resulting  from  the  exploration,  development, 
and  production  of  energy  resources  offshore 
and  related  energy  facilities  shall  receive  first 
priority  among  competing  applications." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  floor  leader  on  this  bill. 
What  this  does  is  take  up  the  colloquy  of 
this  afternoon  on  the  intent  of  this  bill 
and  puts  it  in  legisJative  language. 

It  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  minority 
and  majority  leaders.  I  will  read  the 
applicabl3  part:  At  page  20,  line  21,  after 
■facility."  and  such  criteria  shall  insure 
that  grants  and  loans  made  under  this 
section  relating  to  impacts  resulting  from 
exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  energy  resources  offshore  and 
redated  facilities  shall  receive  first  pri- 
ority among  compsting  applications. 

AH  this  does  is  make  certain  that  we 
do  give  priority  in  those  areas.  It  has 
been  accepted.  I  am  happy  to  accept  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.   HOLLINGS.   Mr.   President,   the 
Senator  stated  the  priority  very  v>'ell  in 
this  amendment.  We  accept  it. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  We  accept  it. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  requested  time.  I  yield 
him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  points  I  wish  to  raise  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  The  first  relates 
to  the  costs. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  I  have 
been  discussing  the  matter.  We  are  not 
quite  clear  on  just  what  the  costs  are 
for  the  current  year  or  what  they  will  be 
over  the  long  nm.  He  may  have  a  com- 
ment he  wishes  to  make  about  the  au- 
thorization or  about  the  appropriations. 
There  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  the 
cost  of  this  bill  now  will  be  less,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  this  morning.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  yet  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee just  what  has  happened.  Maybe 
the  chairman  can  explain. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  is  op- 
posed to  the  bill  on  its  merits.  I  am  for 
it  on  its  merits.  But  budget  implications, 
nevertheless,  are  a  separate  considera- 
tion in  which  the  Senator  and  I  are  hi 
agreement— that  is.  that  we  have  to  stay 
under  the  budget  resolution. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  S.  586,  ac- 
cording to  our  figures.  It  will  cost  nearly 


$2  billion  over  the  next  10  years.  The 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  made  no 
judgment  about  10-year  costs.  This  first 
year,  we  ha\e  concerned  ourselves  with 
first-year  casts,  which  is  1976.  These  are 
the  numbers  as  we  see  them. 

Now,  with  respect  to  budget  authority, 
in  drafting  the  budget  ceiling  we  as- 
sumed a  total  of  $300  miUion  as  the  budg- 
et authority  for  fiscal  1976  for  the  pro- 
grams this  bill  would  create. 

Now,  this  bill  calls  for  nearly  $400 
million  in  budget  authority.  I  understand 
from  the  manager  of  the  bill  that  they 
borrowed  budget  authority,  in  effect, 
from  the  Interior  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  programs  that  it  had  included 
in  its  recommendationo  to  the  Budget 
Comi.nittee  in  Marcli. 

Mr.  HOUSINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Sen.itor  will  yield,  that  is  accurate.  What 
we  have  done  is  we  have  taken  the  $200 
million  that  would  appear  in  the  Interior 
bill  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and, 
by  agreement,  v.'e  have  now  included  it  in 
our  bill,  so  we  are  under  the  budget  fig- 
ure, and  we  also  notified  the  Budget 
Co.nimittee  with  the  expectation  this 
would  be  budgeted  at  about  a  one-third 
level  in  outlays.  So  we  are  well  within 
the  budget. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  the  outlay  figure 
the  Senator  is  correct  as  we  read  it.  We 
have  no  difficulty  with  the  figure  on 
budget  grounds  in  that  sense. 

With  respect  to  the  budget  authority 
question  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oklahom.a  I  v/ould  take  the  figures  of 
our  own  budget  people  on  the  staff  if  we 
reach  for  any  reason  a  different  conclu- 
sion, and  we  will  check  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  Washington,  and  we  will  noti- 
fy the  Budget  Committee  and  we  will 
report  the  bill  with  our  own  finding,  but 
at  the  moment  there  appear  to  be  no 
budget  problems,  with  the  one  qualifica- 
tion which  we  checked  out. 

Mr.    BELLMON.    Mr.    Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  The  $150  million  ap- 
plies to  fiscal  year  1976;  is  that  true? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  That  Is  anticipated 
for  1976.  What  about  future  years? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  anticipated  out- 
lay is  $3  million  annually  for  the  next 
3  years.  Each  time,  of  course,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  table  on  page  51. 
which  shows  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  1977  and  beyond,  shows 
a  total  cost  of  this  bill  of  $2,129  billion. 
That  figure  then  would  be  reduced  by 
roughly  one-half? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  sir.  I  think  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
cited  it  accurately.  Those  do  not  have 
to  do  with  outlays  but  only  authoriza- 
tions, and  it  could  go  that  high  over  a 
10-year  period. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  that  pohit,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  of  course, 
makes  the  funding  decisions,  and  the 
Budget  Committee  for  each  year  Is  in 
a  position  to  recommend  outlay  totals 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  this 
program. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  Is  there  an  anticipated 
cost  of  the  program  is  my  question. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  anticipated  cost 
of  the  program  is  at  a  one-third  level  of 
the  particular  authorization  for  the  first 
vear. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  So  this  figure  of  $2.1 
billion  then  would  be  more  like  $700 
million. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  that  $2.1  bil- 
lion gets  down,  Senator  Bellmon,  to  the 
10th  year  that  is  projected  out. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  is  what  the  costs  will  likely  be 
ovsr  10  years. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  figure  we  have,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator,  of  the  Budget  staff 
is  a  budget  estimated  amount  of  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Is  this  $2  billion  figure 
accurate? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  haste 
with  which  the  Department  of  tlie  In- 
terior is  approaching  the  search  for  oil 
and  natural  gas  off  the  U.S.  coastline 
makes  it  essential  that  we  revise  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

The  new  offshore  leasing  schedule 
which  Interior  officials  are  tiying  to  fol- 
low will  create  new  problems  for  coastal 
States.  At  a  minimum,  some  of  these 
States  must  cope  with  the  arrival  of 
drilling  crews  and  their  famiUes,  with  the 
building  of  new  staging  and  construction 
areas,  and  with  the  strains  that  tliese 
will  put  on  transportation  networks 
and  pubhc  services.  At  a  maximum,  the 
new  ventures  could  mean  oil  spills, 
damage  to  beaches  and  estuaries,  and  in- 
creased air  pollution. 

The  States  are  entitled  to  help  to  plan 
for  and  pay  for  the  consequences  that 
offshore  development  will  bring  and  S. 
586  will  provide  that  help. 

The  help  is  made  available  in  two  ways. 
The  bill  increases  funds  that  are  avail- 
able under  existing  law  to  help  States 
plan  and  administer  coastal  protection 
programs.  It  adds  to  existing  law  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  help  States  cope  with  off- 
shore oil  development  so  long  as  offshore 
oil  impacts  are  treated  as  part  of  its 
coastal  zone  management  plan.  The  bill 
authorizes  nearly  $400  million  for  loans 
and  grants  during  fiscal  1976.  But  it  does 
so  in  a  way  that  will  prevent  States 
which  are  making  claims  for  help  from 
turning  the  program  into  what  the  Com- 
merce Committee  calls  in  its  report  "a 
bureaucratic  maze  or  windfall  profits  for 
consulting  firms." 

Tiiis  is  an  important  bill,  not  only  for 
the  job  it  sets  out  to  do  directly  but  for 
the  larger  problems  it  represents.  As 
Senator  from  Maine,  I  support  this  bill. 
As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
I  am  obliged  to  spend  some  time  today 
on  the  larger  problems  it  represents. 

The  very  survival  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  reliable  supplies  of  energy  at 
costs  over  which  we  have  far  more  con- 
trol than  we  now  have.  The  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  may  provide  some  of  those 
supplies.  Nobody  knows  for  certain.  But 
even  if  oil  is  discovered  off  the  Atlantic 
coast,  for  example,  it  is  Ukely  to  meet 
our  needs  only  for  a  matter  of  years, 
not  for  decades.  So  one  message  of  S.  586 
is  that  it  would  be  criminally  foolisii  to 
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plimder  our  coastlines  for  the  sake  of  a 
limited  supply  of  energy.  One  message  is 
that  the  Job  of  offshore  energy  develop- 
ment must  be  done  carefully  and 
properly. 

There  is  another  message  associated 
w  ith  S.  586.  It  represents  months  of  hard 
work,  of  study,  of  hearings,  and  of  nego- 
tiations. And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  it  may 
well  deal  with  only  a  limited  contribu- 
tion to  our  future  energy  needs.  Thus, 
S.  586  is  an  indication  of  the  complexity 
and  magnitude  of  the  job  this  counti-j' 
faces  in  solving  its  energy  problems. 

Finally,  S.  586  is  expensive.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  an  important  bill.  It  is  a  neces- 
saiy  bill.  But  it  will  cost  nearly  $2  bil- 
hon  over  the  next  10  years.  And  S.  586  is 
as  good  a  warning  as  we  are  likely  to  get 
this  early  in  the  session  of  what  we  are 
up  against  in  trying  to  establish  priori- 
ties for  rationing  the  money  available  to 
us  in  the  fiscal  1976  budget. 

This  bill  does,  however,  exceed  the 
budget  resolution  regarding  budget  au- 
thority, but  is  well  within  budget  au- 
thority regarding  outlays  tliis  year.  In 
drafting  the  budget  ceiling,  we  assumed  a 
total  of  $300  million  in  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  1976  for  the  programs  this  bill 
would  create.  The  bill  calls  for  nearly 
$400  million  in  budget  authority.  In 
terms  of  outlays,  the  bill  probably  is  be- 
low the  original  estimates.  We  assumed 
outlays  of  $300  million.  Because  so  many 
of  the  programs  in  S.  586  are  designed 
to  take  effect  gradually,  the  Commerce 
Committee  staff  anticipates  outlays  of 
about  $200  million  in  fiscal  1976. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  outlays 
under  this  bill  will  be  $100  million  less 
than  the  budget  resolution  contemplated, 
I  would  be  required  to  support  a  reduc- 
tion in  budget  authority.  But  inasmuch 
as  a  full  appropriation  of  the  budget 
authority  figure  contained  in  the  bill 
would  not  increase  outlays  or  the  deficit 
projected  in  the  budget  resolution  this 
year.  I  intend  to  support  the  bill.  In 
future  years,  we  will  have  to  look  closely 
at  this  program,  however,  and  it  may  be 
that  appropriations  will  need  to  be 
tailored  to  the  larger  fi.scal  picture  as 
well  as  the  needs  that  this  bill  addresses. 

I  may  say  to  my  colleagues  that  one 
statement  in  the  prepared  statement 
having  to  do  with  the  budget  authority 
question  is  more  definite  than  now  ap- 
pears to  be  justified  by  what  I  hope  I 
said  to  t;ie  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  I  want  the  Record  to  refiect  that 
iact. 

Mr.  HOLIJNGS.  Very  good. 

Mr.  EELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  his  contribution  in  relation  to  the 
comse  of  this  legislation.  It  now  appears 
from  this  chart  on  page  51,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact,  that  this  bill  is  expected  to  cost 
some  $2  billion  over  the  next  10  years.  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  realize  that  when 
we  cast  our  votes. 

It  is  understandable  that  my  col- 
leagues from  the  coastal  and  Great  Lakes 
States  support  this  legislation,  and  those 
of  us  who  come  from  the  land-locked 
States  have  the  obligation  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  Is  no  more 


than  a  payoff  to  the  coastal  States  for 
them  to  go  on  with  the  development  of 
their  energy  resources. 

There  is  no  reason  why  funds  beyond 
those  already  available  for  the  coastal 
zone  States  legislated  back  in  1972  are 
necessarj'  to  plan  for  energy  resource 
development  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  onshore  impact.  Moreover,  the 
States  and  locahties  have  their  taxing, 
zoning.  State,  and  police  powers  to  deal 
with  in  the  construction  of  energy-re- 
lated facihties. 

It  is  necessarj-  for  me  to  call  attention 
to  the  rising  tide  of  national  dismay  at 
the  short-sighted  attitude  of  some  of 
the  coastal  States  which,  up  to  now.  pro- 
hibited offshoi-e  drilling  or  the  construc- 
tion of  refineries  or  other  energy-related 
developments  which  are  necessar>-  to 
help  the  Nation  out  of  Its  energy 
dilemma. 

Oklahoma  and  other  similarly  .situated 
States  have  allowed,  in  fact  we  have 
encouraged,  the  development  of  our  en- 
ergy resources  for  many  years.  Now, 
throuKh  controls  on  the  price  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas,  we  are  having  our 
property  literally  expropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  those  same  coastal 
States  that  seek  this  legislation,  hi  the 
very  heavy  cost  of  this  bill.  We  are  even 
presently  losing  millions  of  dollars  in 
tax  revenues  every  year  because  of  our 
State  and  local  taxes  being  necessarily 
based  upon  the  artificially  low  prices 
that  Congress  has  mandated. 

The  question  is.  Where  is  the  payoff  for 
States  like  Oklahoma  or  other  energy- 
producing  areas?  The  passage  of  this 
act  is  an  invitation  to  ever>'  State  to  lock 
up  its  natural  resources  against  develop- 
ment until  the  federal  Government  sub- 
mits itself  to  this  kind  of  blackmail. 

Alreadj'  the  political  powers  of  the 
popiilous  States  are  taking  natural  gsis 
and  old  oil  from  the  producing  States 
at  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  value 
of  these  products  by  wliat  I  consider  to 
be  short-sighted  actions. 

Now,  the  same  forces  are  undertaking 
to  legislate  this  kind  of  a  bill  that  pays 
the  States,  that  have  not  been  willing  to 
have  their  energy  resources  developed, 
to  go  ahead  and  do  the  tilings  which 
we  have  been  doing  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  can  only  be 
described  as  a  multibillion-doUar  ripoff 
of  the  coastal  States,  and  I  urce  its 
def  ea  t. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    IN    S.    5:l» 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Amend- 
ments we  have  before  us  today  are  a 
recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  sig- 
nificant impacts  which  will  result  from 
accelerated  offshore  leasing  and  of  the 
needs  of  coastal  States  for  assistance  in 
planning  to  absorb  tho.se  impacts.  It  is 
the  result  of  nearly  2  years  of  study, 
hearings  and  investigations.  It  takes  into 
account  the  views  of  local  and  State  of- 
ficials, concerned  public  interest  groups, 
and  representatives  of  business  and  in- 
dustrj- — all  of  whom  presented  testi- 
mony during  the  development  of  the 
legislation. 

My  own  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Piocedure  participated 
actively  In  this  process.  It  was  just  a  year 
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ago  that  my  subcommittee,  together  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study,  held 
field  hearings  in  Boston  to  solicit  the 
views  of  concerned  New  Englanders  on 
what  legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
tions were  necessary  to  assure  full  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest,  both  in 
the  procedures  leading  up  to  a  final  de- 
cision on  whether  offshore  leasing  should 
go  forward  and  in  insuring  adequate 
protection  of  the  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land if  exploration  and  development  is 
imdertaken  on  the  Georges  Bank. 

Those  hearings  made  clear  the  deep 
concern  which  exists  in  all  sectors  of  the 
New  England  economy  over  the  adequacy 
of  petroleum  supplies  and  the  price  we 
are  paying  for  oil.  New  England  has  led 
the  Nation  in  conservation.  Our  State  of- 
ficials have  been  in  the  forefront  of  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  lower  prices  and 
to  remove  the  burden  which  results  from 
our  dependence  on  high-priced  foreign 
oil  imports. 

Nevertheless,  those  hearings  also  made 
clear  just  how  pervasive  the  concern  is — 
among  business  and  industry,  among 
fishing  interests,  among  tourist  and  rec- 
reation interests  and  among  citizens 
groups — that  they  have  not  been  brought 
into  the  formulation  of  Federal  energy 
policy.  A  suspicious  and  distrustful  at- 
titude had  developed  between  our  re- 
gional. State  and  local  groups  and  the 
Federal  Goveniment.  It  threatened  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  necessai-y  co- 
operative effort  we  must  make  to  de- 
velop national  energy  policies  which  are 
fair  and  equitable  to  aU  regions. 

One  critical  portion  of  the  Federal 
energy  policy  is  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess involving  our  offshore  oil  and  gas 
reserves.  If  offshore  cil  and  gas  will  help 
reduce  energy  costs,  if  it  can  be  de- 
veloped without  jeopardizing  our  en- 
vironment, if  it  can  be  brought  in  with- 
out destroying  our  tourist  and  fishing 
industries,  if  it  can  be  carried  out  without 
distorting  our  future  coastal  develop- 
ment I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  win  the 
support  of  the  people  of  New  England 
for  a  well-planned  offshore  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  little  in- 
centive for  coastal  States  like  New  Eng- 
land to  offer  their  support  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  oil  that  becomes  available 
will  sell  at  premium  prices,  not  subject 
to  price  controls.  In  Massachusetts, 
where  many  of  oiu*  communities  are 
operating  on  a  marginal  tax  base,  we 
cannot  afford  the  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  facilities  which  will  be  required 
during  an  intensive  effort  to  bring  off- 
shore areas  into  production.  And  with  an 
unemployment  rate  now  over  10  per- 
cent in  Massachusetts,  we  cannot  afford 
a  cycle  of  boom  and  bust  economies, 
where  communities  may  gain  jobs  for  a 
short  period,  only  to  be  plunged  back 
into  high  imemployment  once  the  rigs 
are  hi  place  and  the  demand  for  labor 
returns  to  predevelopment  levels. 

We  know  that  large  amounts  of  land 
will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  construct 
refineries,  petro-chemical  plants  and 
other  related  facilities— but  lacking  in- 
formation on  the  extent  of  deposits  on 
Georges  Bank  we  cannot  make  even  the 
roughtest  estimate  of  the  extent  of  our 
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potential  need  for  such  facilities.  The 
possibility  exists  of  having  17  percent  of 
the  prime  industrial  land  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  eastern  Massachusetts  utilized 
in  the  full  development  of  offshore  oil 
and  gas.  A  commitment  of  this  amount 
of  land,  with  its  consequent  environ- 
mental impacts,  will  have  significant 
ramifications  for  the  area  and  should 
not  be  undertaken  without  sufficient 
study  and  policy  consideration.  We  do 
not  know  whether  any  of  the  oil  which 
may  be  found  on  Georges  Bank  will  be 
transported  into  New  England— a  cru- 
cial factor  in  determining  how  on-shore 
development  should  proceed.  We  do  not 
know  the  net  impact  of  the  needed  in- 
crease in  services  which  will  be  required 
of  municipalities,  which  may  outweigh 
the  benefits  of  any  increase  in  employ- 
ment and  tax  revenues.  We  do  not  know 
what  shifts  in  population  may  occur  and 
the  increased  services  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  changing  populations.  We 
do  not  know  how  cities  will  be  able  to 
respond  to  development  activity  which 
may  occur. 

Our  fLshing  industry,  although  it  has 
been  on  the  narrow  edse  of  survival  for 
many  years,  is  still  a  $50  million  enter- 
prise, and  loo  valuable  to  be  pushed 
aside  without  more  accurate  informa- 
tion on  what  the  long  term  effects  of 
offshore  development  will  be  on  com- 
mercial fishing  stocks  and  the  access  of 
fishermen  to  those  stoclcs.  We  have  a 
recreation  industry  that  supplies  75,000 
primary  jobs  and  over  100,000  for  sec- 
ondary employment.  The  keystone  to 
this  industry  is  the  ocean — especially 
along  Cape  Cod,  the  closest  landfall  to 
the  proposed  area  of  petroleum  develop- 
ment in  New  England. 

All  of  these  issues  are  particularly  crit- 
ical to  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
following  the  Interior  Department's  an- 
nouncement last  month  that  it  is  calling 
for  nominations  for  accelerated  oil  and 
gas  development  on  Georges  Bank.  This 
action  sets  in  motion  a  15-month  process 
which  may  culminate  in  the  sale  of 
leases  on  Georges  Bank  to  oil  companies 
in  August  of  next  year.  It  was  taken 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Department  has 
failed  to  respond  to  our  requests  for  data 
on  the  value  of  these  publicly  owned  en- 
ergy resources  and  despite  the  absence  of 
equally  accelerated  action  to  protect  ma- 
rine and  coastal  resources.  My  letter  to 
Secretary  Hathaway,  a  copy  of  which  I 
will  ask  to  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  states  those  concerns 
more  fully.  I  am  still  awaiting  a  reply. 

In  the  absence  of  steps  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  win  public  confidence  in 
the  offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing  process 
and  to  initiate  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween local.  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, the  Senate,  in  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today,  is  assigning  high  prior- 
ity to  the  resolution  of  these  problems. 
The  following  provisions  of  the  pending 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  amend- 
ments will  be  of  particular  importance: 
The  establishment  of  a  coastal  energy 
faciUty  impact  fund,  providing  loans  and 
grants  of  up  to  $250  million  per  year  for 
3  years  to  offset  impacts  of  major  en- 
ergy facilities; 
The  establishment  of  a  Coastal  Im- 


pacts Review  Board  to  determine 
whether  States  will  sxiffer  adverse  im- 
pacts from  energy  facilities; 

The  authorization  of  a  Federal  guar- 
antee of  State  or  local  bonds  used  to 
provide  public  facihties  and  services  re- 
quired by  offohorc  energy  production 
operations; 

The  clarification  of  offshore  leases  as 
activities  which  must  be  consistent  with 
federally-approved  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs  and  assurance  that  on- 
shore impacts  from  offshore  operations 
will  have  to  conform  with  State  coastal 
zone  plans; 

The  provision  of  $10  million  annually 
for  coastal  zone  research  and  training 
needed  to  speed  the  completion  of  State 
coastal  zone  programs; 

The  authorization  of  $5  million  for  in- 
terstate compacts  or  regional  agreements 
among  States  to  help  solve  major  Fed- 
eral-State problems  and  conflicts  and 
for  coordination  of  coastal  zone  pro- 
grams; 

The  provision  of  $50  million  annuallv 
for  acquisition  of  lands  to  provide  pro- 
tection of  and  access  to  public  beaches 
and  for  island  preservation; 

An  increase  in  the  Federal  share  for 
coastal  zone  program  development  and 
management  from  two-thirds  to  80  per- 
cent; and 

An  Increase  In  the  authorization  for 
program  development  grants  and  for  the 
management  of  approved  programs. 

State  officials  in  Massachusetts,  as  ia 
other  coastal  States,  face  a  formidable 
task  in  establishing  mechanisms  for 
planning  for  the  onshore  impacts  of  off- 
shore development.  In  my  own  State  ef- 
forts are  underway  to  plan  for  future 
growth  and  development  in  the  coastal 
zone  taking  into  account  the  physical 
capability  of  the  land,  the  economic  po- 
tential of  our  own  State  and  of  the  New 
England  region,  and  the  social  goals  of 
the  people  in  our  area.  Planning  will  be 
required  to  identify  sites  or  areas  that 
meet  environmental,  economic  and  social 
criteria  for  facihties  related  to  offshore 
development.  Regional  needs  for  the  sit-  - 
ing  of  offshore  related  facihties  will  also 
be  considered,  and  tradeoffs  between 
and  among  the  States  will  probably  be 
required.  Methods  will  have  to  be  devel- 
oped within  each  State  for  evaluating 
the  siting  of  offshore  related  facilities, 
in  relationship  to  all  other  uses. 

In  addition  to  siting  problems,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  England  must  take 
into  account  lelevant  policies,  resource 
carabiiities  and  legal  and  institutional 
mechanisms.  Critical  environment! 
areas  that  must  be  protected  from  srch 
activities  will  have  to  be  identified.  All 
the  work  will  have  to  be  ir.tsgrated,  net 
only  within  each  coastal  zon2  rrogram. 
but  also  witliin  the  crntext  of  all  Ltati? 
natural  resource  management  program?.. 
In  Massachusetts  this  planuin.?  proc- 
ess is  already  well  underway.  We  have 
an  Energy  Facility  Siting  Council,  estab- 
lished in  1973  and  expanded  last  year, 
with  powers  to  regulate  location  of  elec- 
tric powerplants  and  liquefied  natural 
gas  storage  sites.  The  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission  has  recommended 
that  the  Council  be  further  expanded  to 
include  control  over  locations  of  any  re- 
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finery  operations,  and  that  other  States 
set  up  similar  agencies.  The  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission  Is  conducting 
a  survey  of  potential  sites  which  will  at 
least  offer  a  frame  of  reference  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  separate  States  in  work- 
ing toward  a  unified  approach  to  siting. 
Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  O'Neill,  in  coordination 
with  the  New  England  Commission,  has 
convened  a  conference  of  all  relevant 
State  officials  to  discuss  the  issue  of  off- 
shore development  on  Georges  Bank. 
A  Cabinet  level  task  force  has  been  estab- 
lished to  oversee  the  issues  pertaining  to 
the  potential  development  of  Georges 
Bank. 

The  planning  process,  and  the  subse- 
quent implementation  of  an  approved 
plan,  is  an  expensive  and  complex  proc- 
ess. States  like  Massachasetts  urgently 
need  the  additional  resources  which  will 
be  provided  by  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  amendments  before  us 
today. 

The  provisions  of  the  pending  amend- 
ments will  help  us  in  claiifying  some  of 
these  impacts  on  land  use  and  the 
coastal  zone.  The  amendments  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act, 
which  have  been  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  and  which 
will  be  before  the  Senate  shortly,  will 
assist  in  remedying  present  inadequacies 
in  the  offshore  leasing  process  itself,  in 
the  access  of  the  public  to  data  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
resources,  in  the  ability  of  citizens  to 
bring  suits  against  the  oil  companies  and 
the  Federal  Government  for  alleged 
violations  of  the  OCS  Act  and  in  the 
liability  of  oil  companies  for  oil  spills  in 
connection  with  offshore  development. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975  before  us  today,  and  to 
make  a  similar  commitment  to  active 
participation  in  the  upcoming  debate  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Hathaway  be  printed  hi 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  38.  197.1. 
Hon.  Stanley  Hathaway. 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  Interior  Departments  decision  to 
call  for  nominations  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment on  Georges  Bank  In  the  absence  of  vital 
information  requested  by  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral officials  from  Massachusetts  and  New 
Eiigland. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  emphasl/,e  that  I 
am  convinced  that  the  citizens  and  public 
officials  In  the  Northeast  are  prepared  to  give 
Their  support  to  a  well-planned  offshore  leas- 
ing program.  No  area  of  the  country  is  more 
aware  of  the  need  to  develop  new  energy 
sources,  or  of  the  benefits  which  might  come 
from  an  offshore  drUllng  program  which  en- 
sures that  full  value  will  be  received  for  the 
tracts  to  be  leased  and  which  Includes  strong 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  coastal  areas. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  lack  of 
response  by  the  Department  to  the  serious 
questions  which  have  been  raised  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  barrier  to  public  accept- 
ance of  offshore  drilling.  As  you  are  aware.  It 
was  over  two  years  ago  that  members  of  Con- 


gress concerned  over  the  Impact  of  offshore 
development  urged  the  Administration  to 
support  an  environmental  impact  assessment 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  That  study 
and  critique  were  complete  last  year,  and 
raised  sienificant  concerns  which  must  be 
addressed  prior  to  any  tentative  tract  selec- 
tion. Since  that  time,  in  hearings  conducted 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  and  in  extensive  testi- 
mony before  a  number  of  Senate  Committees, 
witnesses  have  emphasized  the  need  for  more 
information  prior  to  a  decision  to  accelerate 
leasing  In  frontier  offshore  areas. 

A  prime  concern  has  been  the  lack  of  data 
on  the  extent  and  value  of  offshore  oil  and 
gas  deposits,  and  the  need  for  a  government 
survey  of  these  resources,  the  results  of 
which  would  be  available  to  the  public.  The 
need  for  such  a  survey,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  separating  the  offshore  explora- 
tion process  from  that  ol  development,  is 
addi-essed  in  legislation  now  moving  through 
the  Congress.  This  step  would  measurably 
improve  the  ability  of  the  public  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  the  off.shore  leasing  process 
and  contribute  to  public  understanding  of 
the  risks  and  benefits  associated  with  off- 
shore development.  An  accelerated  offshore 
leasing  program  sliould  not  be  Initiated  prior 
to  resolution  of  this  Issue. 

Other  on -going  concerns  are:  the  need  to 
initiate  Immediately  environmental  base 
lines  studies  of  the  Georges  Bank  area;  the 
designation  of  certain  portions  of  the  cuter 
continental  shelf  as  a  national  strategic  re- 
serve; an  assessment  of  the  impact  on  fishery 
resources  of  offshore  devi>lcpnaent;  and  an 
agreement  on  what  share  of  bonus  and  roy- 
alty payments  resulting  from  offshore  de- 
velopment will  bs  shared  by  the  states  which 
lie  adjacent  to  drilling  sites. 

None  of  these  concerns  ha.s  been  addres-sed 
.satisfactorily  by  the  Department — and  on 
some  there  has  been  no  action  at  all. 

As  a  priority  matter  in  carrying  out  your 
responaiblliiles  as  Secretary.  I  am  requesting 
that  you  take  action  to  have  these  studies 
completed  and  to  resolve  the  concerns  we 
have  outlined,  prior  to  any  tentative  tract 
selection  on  Georges  Bank.  Winning  public 
confidence  and  initiating  a  cooperative  effort 
between  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments— factors  which  you  emphasized  in 
your  testimony  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee — clearly  must  precede  any  fur- 
ther steps  toward  offshore  drilling  in  fron- 
tier ai'eas. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and 
believe  that  a  full  response  from  the  De- 
partment can  lead  to  the  kind  of  public 
participation  p.nd  public  access  to  Informa- 
tion nece,ssary  for  effective  involvement  by 
concerned  citizens  in  the  offshore  leasing 
decision  making  process. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Mi-,  pell.  Section  310(c)  of  the  act 
authorizes  a  program  of  grants  to  State 
agencies  for  short-term  research  and 
training,  with  an  authorization  of  $5 
million  a  year.  Could  the  distinguished 
chairman  provide  information  on  how 
this  research  fimd  will  be  administered? 
How  will  this  research  fund  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  sea  grant  college  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  include  signifi- 
cant coastal  zone  research  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  State  management 
agencies? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  the  intent  that 
these  grants  be  fully  coordinated  within 
NOAA  with  ongoing  programs  of  the 
sea  grant  program  since  the  program 
Itself  will  be  administered  by  NOAA. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  note  that  the  act  provides 
no   maximum   grant   to   an   individual 


State  agency  under  section  310(c).  Is  it 
anticipated  that  the  research  funds  will 
be  distributed  equallj'  among  all  of  the 
coastal  States?  What  will  be  the  guide- 
lines in  the  distribution  of  these  research 
funds?  The  sea  grant  legislation  pro- 
vides that  no  one  State  shall  receive 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  funds 
appropriated  in  any  yeax. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Secretary  should 
develop  guideUnes  so  that  tliose  States 
v.lth  gi-eatest  reeds  will  be  appropriately 
aided. 

Mr.  PELL.  Under  the  sea  gi-ant  col- 
lege program.  Federal  grants  are  on  a 
2-to-l  basis.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides 80  percent — 4- to- 1 — matching 
grants  for  research.  Is  there  not  the 
possibility  that  States  doing  research 
under  sea  grant  funds  will  in  effect  be 
penalized  by  being  required  to  provide 
greater  matching  money,  in  compaiisou 
with  States  seeking  research  funds  under 
this  new  provision? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  I  do  not  think  Uiis 
should  be  a  problem  because  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  this  money 
be  used  for  quick  turnaround  research, 
often  through  the  existing  sea  grant 
program  as  appropriate,  but  in  no  event 
to  set  up  duplicating  efforts. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  tlie  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  Amendments  of 
1975,  now  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, are  vitally  important  to  the  future 
of  the  coastal  zone  of  oui*  Nation,  and 
essential  to  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental well-being  of  our  coastal  States. 

The  coastal  zone  has  come  under  In- 
creasingly intense  pressure  as  the  Nation 
looks  to  its  coastal  areas  for  new  energy 
souices,  for  powerplant  sites,  for  ocean 
transportation  and  port  facilities,  for 
fishery  and  mineral  resciu-ces,  and  for 
recreational  opportunities. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
amendments  are  intended  to  assist  the 
States  in  meetuig  the  challenge  of  man- 
aging the  use  of  their  coastal  areas  wise- 
Iv,  prudently  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  public,  in  the  face  of  these  inter.se 
development  pressures. 

Oui-  coastal  States  desperately  need 
the  assistance  that  would  be  provided 
by  this  act.  As  a  Senator  from  a  coastal 
State,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate's 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study,  I  fully 
support  this  expansion  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  amendment  to 
help  our  States  meet  the  extiaordinary 
challenges  that  confront  tliem. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  we 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  value  of  om- 
coastal  areas,  and  of  the  growing  devel- 
opment pressures  which  threaten  those 
areas.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Rhode 
Island  has  been  a  leader  among  the 
coastal  States  in  its  efforts  to  manage 
the  burgeoning  development  of  coastal 
areas. 

Rhode  Island  was  among  the  first 
States  to  qualify  for  Coastal  Zone 
planning  funds  under  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act,  and  it  is  among  a 
handful  of  States  that  have  enacted 
comprehensive  coastal  zone  management 
legislation. 

But  even  those  States,  such  as  Rhode 
Island,  which  have  moved  energetically 
and  with  foresight  in  coastal  zone  man- 
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agement,  will  need  added  assistance. 
Foremost  among  the  problems  we  con- 
front is  the  prospect  of  development  of 
potential  petroleum  resources  off  the 
New  England  coast.  As  the  committee 
has  noted  in  its  report,  the  decision  to 
lease  and  develop  those  petroleum  re- 
sources rests  entirely  with  the  Federal 
Government.  But  it  is  the  States  and 
the  State  governments  which  must  bear 
the  burden  of  preparing  for  and  relieving 
the  very  severe  on-shore  impacts  of  off- 
shore development. 

I  strongly  support  the  establishment 
of  a  coastal  energy  impact  fund,  from 
which  grants  and  loans  wiU  be  made  to 
coastal  States,  as  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation. Equally  important  are  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  £u;quisition  of  lands 
to  provide  protection  of  and  access  to 
public  beaches  and  for  island  preserva- 
tion, and  the  increase  provided  in  funds 
for  State  program  development  and  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  noted 
in  its  report  that  effective  coastal  zone 
management  requires  research  to  pro- 
vide the  information  needed  to  make  in- 
formed decisions.  The  act  provides  $10 
million  annually  for  such  research  and 
for  training,  including  $5  million  annu- 
ally for  matching  grants. 

I  agree  fully  that  additional  research 
Is  needed  to  support  effective  coastal 
zone  management  programs.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  most  significant  and  effec- 
tive source  of  funds  for  coastal  zone  re- 
search is  the  sea  grant  college  program, 
which,  like  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  is  a  part  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
research  programs  funded  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  by  the  sea  grant 
college  program  function  as  the  effective 
research  arm  of  the  State's  coastal  zone 
management  program.  The  URI  sea 
grant  program  has  responded  positively 
and  effectively  to  the  need  for  coastal 
zone  information  required  by  the  State's 
coastal  zone  management  program. 

And  this  is  not  an  isolated  Instance. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  these  States  in 
the  forefront  of  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment efforts  also  have  strong  and  effec- 
tive sea  grant  college  programs  that 
are  making  significant  and  indeed  vital 
contributions  to  management  programs. 

I  would  expect,  therefore,  that  the  ad- 
ditional coastal  zone  research  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  would  be  coordi- 
nated with  existing  sea  grant  college 
research  programs,  and  would  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  be  funneled 
through  the  existing  sea  grant  college 
programs  mechanisms. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  a 
coastal  State,  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional ocean  policy  study,  and  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  knows,  both 
offshore  oil  drilling  and  deepwater  oil 
ports  have  been  proposed  in  the  waters 
off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  As  I  read 
the  provisions  of  section  308'b)  and  the 
definition  of  "energy  facilities"  in  section 
102,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 


gi'ants  and  loans  mentioned  In  section 
308(b)  would  be  apphcable  to  both  off- 
shore oU  drilling  and  to  deepwater  ports. 
In  order  to  establish  a  legislative  record 
on  this  matter,  would  the  Senator  inform 
me  whether  my  understanding  in  this 
matter  is  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  the  grants  and  loans  mentioned  in 
section  308(b)  would  be  applicable  to 
both  offshore  oil  drilling  and  to  deepwa- 
ter ports  which  are  handling  petroleum. 
Deepwater  ports  are  included  in  the 
meaning  of  "energy  facihties,"  which 
are  defined  in  section  102(j)  (2)  (E)  as  in- 
cluding "faculties  for  offshore  loading 
and  marine  transfer  of  petroleum." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  endorsement  to  S.  586 
which  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  we  believe 
that  Senator  Hollings  and  his  colleagues 
showed  remarkable  foresight  in  initiat- 
ing that  legislation  3  years  ago.  Proposals 
are  being  made  for  a  deepwater  port,  oil 
drilling  and  floating  nuclear  powerplants 
off  our  shore,  and  the  only  protection 
our  precious  coastal  resource  has  is  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 
This  act  was  created  to  assist  the  States 
in  developing  adequate  controls  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  the  adjacent  land  and 
to  preserve  the  fragile  ecological  balance 
in  coastal  areas. 

New  Jersey  has  a  billion  dollar  tourist 
industry  at  stake  as  well  as  rich  agri- 
cultural areas  in  its  coastal  zone.  The 
development  of  offshore  drilling  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  recreation  areas, 
commercial  shipping,  fishing,  and  waste 
disposal.  Offshore  drilling  raises  a  myriad 
of  questions  concerning  shifts  in  popu- 
lation density,  adequate  housing,  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection. Offshore  drilling  will  have  a  crit- 
ical influence  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
New  Jersey's  coastal  areas. 

Fortunately,  my  State  is  well  along  in 
preparing  its  comprehensive  coastal  zone 
plan.  We  are  very  eager  to  complete  it 
so  that  Federal  programs  such  as  off- 
shore drilling  can  be  made  to  confoim 
to  New  Jersey's  needs. 

Therefore,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  section  (12)  in  the  "General  Pro- 
visions" of  S.  586  which  clarifies  the  in- 
tention of  Congi'ess  in  its  original  pas- 
sage of  the  Coastal  Zone  plan  so  that 
Ftederal  offshore  leasing  is  included  in 
the  "consistency  clause"  of  the  act.  That 
section  proclaims  unequivocally  that 
once  a  State  has  a  federally-approved 
coastal  zone  management  program.  Fed- 
eral agencies  must  conduct  their  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  program.  In  ad- 
dition, Federal  license  and  permit  actions 
must  also  conform  to  the  State  plan.  This 
"consistency"  provision  is  the  key  to  a 
successful  State  program  for  coastal  zone 
management. 

I  welcome  this  clarification  of  what  I 
believe  to  have  been  our  original  con- 
gressional intent.  The  clarification  is 
needed  in  view  of  tiie  administration's 
tendency  to  ignore  the  spirit  of  the  act 
in  developing  its  massive  offshore  leasing 
plan. 


I  am  also  concerned  about  the  costs 
State  and  local  governments  will  face  if 
oil  and  gas  are  discovered  in  commercial 
quantities  off  oiu-  coast.  The  provision  in 
S.  586  for  a  coastal  energy  facility  im- 
pact fund  with  automatic  grants  based 
on  OCS  production  or  landing  will  help 
satisfy  State  and  local  officials  that  they 
will  be  compensated  for  onshore  impacts 
of  drilling.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  provision  would  include  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  impacts  from  landing 
imported  oil  as  well  as  energy  produced 
offshore. 

There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  being 
able  to  evaluate  some  of  the  impacts  ac- 
curately. For  example,  how  do  we  assess 
the  cost  of  altering  the  nature  of  an  agri- 
cultural community  for  a  30-year  period. 
This  will  occur  if  oil  comes  ashore  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  We  must  prepare  to 
deal  with  the  issue  now. 

There  are  other  improvements  in  this 
bill.  The  additional  funds  to  States  for 
the  coastal  zone  management  program 
will  be  very  helpful  to  New  Jersey  and 
the  other  participating  States.  The  for- 
mula providing  a  larger  Federal  share 
in  the  funding  is  also  most  welcome. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
in  assuring  the  States  that  energy  facili- 
ties on  the  coasts  will  be  made  to  con- 
form to  State  coastal  zone  programs,  and 
the  costs  which  the  States  must  bear  will 
be  adequately  compensated.  It  is  an  im- 
proved mechanism  for  the  coastal  States 
to  prepare  adequately  for  the  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  social  impacts  of 
offshore  drilling  on  neighboring  lands.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  this  congressional 
commitment  to  preserve  the  environment 
and  protect  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
coastal  areas.  Most  importantly,  this 
legislation  will  not  imduly  burden  the 
search  for  new  energy  supplies,  but  it 
will  help  to  conduct  that  effort  in  a  ra- 
tional manner. 

The  administration  has  exhibited  an 
unproductive  and  irresponsible  haste  in 
its  headlong  rush  to  expand  offshore 
leasing.  Serious  problems  exist  in  the 
current  leasing  practices.  There  are 
widespread  doubts  about  what  the  in- 
dustrial capabilities  for  development  are. 
Inconsistent  practices  of  Federal  agen- 
cies are  weakening  the  decisionmaking 
proces.s. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  failure 
to  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  protect 
om-  coastal  environment,  I  am  pleased 
that  Congress  has  assumed  a  leadership 
role  in  properly  assessing  the  critical 
questions  regarding  the  onshore  effects  of 
the  development  of  possible  oil  sup(3lies 
on  tlie  Outer  Continental  Shelves.  This 
attitude  is  more  responsible,  and  I  am 
sure  will  prove  to  be  more  productive  in 
the  long  run. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


DETERMINA'nON  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Scott  motion  which  will  follow,  I  assume, 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  586,  be 
limited  to  10  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
i.>  .sj  ordered. 


[Rollcttll  Vote  No.  291  Logl 
YEAS— 73 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OF   1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  586)  to  amend 
tile  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  and  assist  the  coastal 
States  to  study,  plan  for,  manage,  and 
control  the  impact  of  energy  resource  de- 
velopment and  production  which  affects 
tlie  coastal  zone,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  lor  their  indulgence 
and  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  all  their  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  all  my 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  all  my 
lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  tiiird  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  bren  ordered, 
•and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bavh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Aik- 
ansas  (Mr.  McClell-^n),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall),  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoik  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yom^c*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annomice  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  ahsent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  fmther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  yea  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  would  vote  nay. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


Aboiirezk 

Baker 

Blcteu 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  ,Tr. 
Bvrd,  Roioerl  C. 
Case 
Chiles 
ClRrk 
Cransioii 
Culver 
Domenici 
Eagletou 
long 
I-'orrt 
Gam 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Hansen 
Hai-l.  Gary  \V. 
Hart.  Philip  .\. 
Hurtke 
HiK^kcU 


Allen 

Burtletl 

Belhnoii 

Brock 

Bui-kley 


Bayh 
Beall 
Bentsen 
Cannon 


Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Hnddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

.lohnston 

Kenne<iy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mnusfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

McOoveni 

Mcliuyr" 

MPtcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morijan 

M06S 

Miiskie 
Nelson 

Nuiiii 

NAYS— 15 
Bumpers 
c;hurch 
Curtis 
Dole 
Fauuiu 

NOT  VOTING 

Eastland 
Grirtin 
Javits 
Laxalt 


Packwootl 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxniirc 

Randolph 

Riblcon 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

ScdU, 

William  I,. 
Spnrkinan 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
ijtkvensun 
Stone 
Svmington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tuuney 
Weickcr 
Wllllaius 


Goldvvater 

Helms 

Hnaska 

McCUae 

Tower 

11 

McClell.iii 

Pastore 

Voune 


So  the  bill  '.S.  .5861  wa.s  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

.s.  586 
B»;   ;/   I'uuvtcd   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ri-prcsdHlntivcfi  of  the   United   Stalex  of 
Aiiwriia    in    Citngrcsn   assembled. 
TITLE  I 

.SHORT  TrtLE 

Sfcv  1(H.  T!:is  title  may  be  cited  as  flie 
••CoR.s'.al  7.riic  Management  Act  AmeudmenLs 
of  1975". 

<;knebal  provisions 

Sw.-.  102.  The  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et 
Feq),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1451(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "ecologi- 
cal." Immediately  alter  "recreational,". 

(2)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
3453(a))  Is  amended  by  iiiserting  therein 
"islands,"  iinntediately  after  the  words  "and 
includes". 

(3)  Section  304(e)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1453(e) )  is  amended  by  deleting  "and"  after 
"  traiisUiona)  areas."  and  Inserting  "and 
islands,"  after  "uplands,". 

(4)  Section  304  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1453)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
theieof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(J)  'Energy  facilities'  means  new  fariii- 
tieg.  or  additions  to  existing  facilities — 

"(1)  which  are  or  will  be  directly  tised 
in  the  extraction,  conversion,  storage,  trans- 
fer, processing,  or  transporting  of  any  eii- 
c-rpv  resource:  or 

'(2)  which  are  or  wUl  be  used  primarily 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  or  assembly 
of  equipment,  machinery,  products,  or  de- 
vices which  are  or  will  be  directly  involved 
In  any  activity  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  sub.section  and  which  will  serve,  im- 
pact, or  otherwise  affect  a  substantial  geo- 
graphical area  or  substantial  numbers  of 
people. 

The  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  (A) 
electric  generating  plants;  (B)  petroleum  re- 
fineries and  associated  facilities;  (C)  gasifi- 
cation plants;  liquefied  natural  gas  storage, 
transfer,  or  conversion  facilities;   and  ura- 


nium eiu-ichment  or  nuclear  fuel  processing 
facilities;  (D)  offshore  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production  facilities. 
Including  platforms,  asnembly  plants,  stor- 
age depots,  tank  farms,  crew  and  supply 
bases,  rerming  complexes,  and  any  other  in- 
stallation or  property  that  is  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  such  exploration,  develop- 
ment or  production;  (E)  facilities  for  oll- 
.-.hore  loading  and  marine  transfer  of  petro- 
i(>uin;  and  (F)  transmission  and  pipeline  fa- 
cilities. iiKluding  terminals  which  are  a.sso- 
ciftted  with  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"ik.)  •Per."on'  h«s  the  meaning  prescribed 
in  section  1  of  liile  1.  United  States  Code, 
except  ihac  the  term  also  iuclurie.s  any  titate. 
lo'jiU.  or  regional  government;  the  Federal 
Governmerit:  and  any  department,  agency, 
corporation,  instrumentality,  or  other  «'n- 
tiiy  or  otTicial  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

'■(li  'Public  facilities  and  public  .service-i" 
mean-s  any  services  or  facilities  which  are 
:iiianc;i,  in  whole  or  in  pan.  by  State  or 
loiMl  governmeiit.  Such  .^^crvices  and  facllj- 
iie.s  include.  l)iit  are  not  Itniired  to,  hiyh- 
v.-ays.  secondary  roads,  parking,  mass  transit, 
water  supply,  waste  collection  and  treatrai'nt. 
K.-hools  and  education,  hospitals  nnd  health 
c.-»re.  fire  and  police  protection,  recreation 
and  culture,  other  human  services  and  fa- 
cilities related  thereto,  and  such  govern- 
mental .services  as  are  necesisar.-  to  supp.irt 
any  increawe  in  population  and  devel'jji- 
ment.'". 

(5)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1454(b))  is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
ar  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lien 
viiereof  a  .semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  i!ie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  a  definition  of  the  term  beach'  and 
n  (general  plan  for  the  protection  of,  and  ac- 
co.ss  to,  public  beaches  and  other  coastal 
areas  of  environmental,  recreational,  histori- 
tiil.  esthetic,  ecological,  and  cultural  value; 

•  (8)  planning  for  energy  faculties  to  be 
located  in  tiie  coastal  zone,  planning  for  and 
management  of  the  anticipated  impacts  from 
pny  energy  facility,  and  a  process  or  mecha- 
iiisin  capable  of  adequately  conducting  suci» 
planning  activities.". 

(6)  Section  305(c)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1454(c) )  is  amended  by  deleting  "66"j"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80",  and  by  rtflet- 
ing  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  "three"  and 
inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  "four  ". 

(7)  Section  305(d)  of  .such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
M54{d) )  is  amended  by — 

(A)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  ":  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  this  section 
or  of  section  306  no  State  management  pro- 
gram submitted  pursuant  to  this  sub.section 
shall  be  consldeied  incomplete,  nor  shall 
final  approval  thereof  be  delayed,  on  account 
of  such  State's  failure  to  comply  with  any 
regulations  that  are  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
to  Implement  .subsection  (b)('7)  or  (b)(8)  of 
this  section,  until  September  30.  1978";  and 

(B)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
":  Provided,  That  the  State  shall  remain 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  section 
through  the  fi.scal  year  ending  lu  1978  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  )>each  and  coastal 
area  access  plan  and  an  energy  facility  plan- 
ning process  for  its  State  management  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  i-egulations  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  to  implement  subsections  (b) 
(7)  and  ib)(8)  of  this  section.". 

(8)  Section  305(h)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1454(h))  is  amended  by  deleting  "June  30, 
1977"  and  insertUig  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1979". 

(9)  Section  306(a)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1455(a))  is  amended  by  deleting  "66^/'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80". 
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(10)  Section  806(c)(8)  of  such  Act  (16 
IT.S.C.  1465(c)  (8) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  considering  the  national  Interest  In- 
volved In  the  planning  for  and  siting  of  such 
facilities  which  are  energy  facilities  located 
within  a  State's  coastal  zone,  the  Secretary 
shall  further  find,  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  by  him,  that  the  State  has  given 
consideration  to  any  applicable  interstate 
energy  plan  or  program  which  la  promul- 
gated by  an  interstate  entity  established 
pursuant  to  section  309  of  this  title.". 

(11)  Section  306  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1455)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  As  a  condition  of  a  State's  continued 
eligibility  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  management  program  of  such  State 
shall,  after  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  1978,  in- 
clude, as  an  Integral  part,  an  energy  facility 
planning  process,  which  is  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  305(b)(8)  of  this  title,  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  general 
plan  for  the  protection  of,  and  access  to, 
public  beaches  and  other  coastal  areas, 
which  is  prepared  pursuant  to  section  305 
(b)  (7)  of  this  title,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.". 

(12)  Section  307(c)(3)  of  such  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1456(c)(3))  Is  amended  by  (A)  delet- 
ing "license  or  permit"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "license, 
lease,  or  permit":  (B)  deleting  "licensing  or 
permitting"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "licensing,  leasing:, 
or  permitting";  and  (C)  deleting  'licence  or 
permit"  In  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  tn- 
■ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "license,  lease,  or 
permit". 

(12)  Sections  308  through  315  of  such 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1457  through  1464)  are  re- 
designated as  sections  311  through  318  there- 
of, respectively:  and  the  following  three  new 
sections  are  inserted  as  follows: 

"COASTAL    ENESCT    FACnrTY    IMPACT    P20CR.\M 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  to  a  coastal  State,  if  he 
determines  that  such  State's  coastal  zone 
has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  impacted  by  the 
exploration  for,  or  the  development  or  pro- 
duction of,  energy  riesources  or  by  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of 
an  energy  facility.  Such  grant  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  coastal  State 
to  study  and  plan  for  the  economic,  environ- 
mental, and  social  consequences  which  are 
lilcely  to  result  In  such  coastal  zone  from  ex- 
ploration for  and  development  or  produc- 
tion of  such  energy  resources  or  from  the  lo- 
cation, construction,  expansion,  or  opera- 
tion of  such  an  energy  facility.  "The  amount 
of  such  a  grant  may  equal  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  study  and  plan,  to  the 
extent  of  available  funds. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
a  loan  and/or  a  grant  to  a  coastal  State,  if 
he  determines,  pursuant  to  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section,  that  such  State's 
coastal  zone  has  been  or  Is  likely  to  be  ad- 
versely impacted  by  exploration  for  or  by  de- 
velopment or  production  of  energy  resources 
or  by  the  location,  construction,  expansion, 
or  operation  of  an  energy  facility,  if  such 
adverse  Impact  will  result  as  a  consequence 
of  a  license,  lease,  easement,  or  permit  issued 
or  granted  by  the  Federal  Crovemment  which 
permits — 

"(1)  the  exploration  for,  or  the  drilling, 
mining,  removal,  or  extraction  of,  energy  re- 
sources; 

"(2)  the  siting,  location,  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  operation  of  energy  facilities  by 
a  lessee,  lioersee.  or  permittee;  or 

"(3)  the  siting,  location,  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  operation  of  energy  facilities  by 
or  for  the  United  States  Government. 
The  proceeds  of  such  a  loan  or  grant  shall 
be  used  for — 


"(A)  projects  which  are  designed  to  re- 
duce, ameliorate,  or  compensate  for  the  net 
adverse  Impacts;  and/or 

"(B)  projects  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide new  or  additional  public  facilities  and 
public  services  which  are  made  necessary, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  location,  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  operation  of  such  an 
energy  facility  or  energy  resource  explora- 
tion, development  or  production. 
The  amount  of  such  a  loan  or  grant  may 
equal  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  a 
project,   to  the   extent   of  available   funds. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant 
to  a  coastal  State  for  a  purpose  specified  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  State  will  suffer  net  adverse 
Impacts  In  its  coastal  zone,  as  a  result  of 
exploration  for,  or  development  and  produc- 
tion of.  energy  resources;  as  a  result  of  the 
location,  construction,  expansion,  or  opera- 
tion of  an  energy  facility  over  the  course  of 
the  projected  or  anticipated  useful  life  of 
such  energy  facility;  or  as  a  result  of  ex- 
ploration, development,  or  production  activ- 
ity. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  loan  to  a 
coastal  State  for  a  purpose  specified  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  State  will  experience 
temporary  adverse  impacts  as  a  result  of  ex- 
ploration for,  or  development  or  production 
of,  energy  resources  or  as  a  result  of  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  expansion,  or  operation 
of  an  energy  facUity  if  such  facility  or  stich 
energy  resource  exploration,  development  or 
production  is  expected  to  produce  net  bene- 
fits for  stich  State  over  the  course  of  its 
projected  or  anticipated  useful  life.  No  such 
loan,  including  any  renewal  or  extension  of 
a  loan,  shall  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding 
40  years.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  establish  the  interest  rate  or  rates  at 
which  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section, but  such  rate  shall  not  exceed  an 
annual  percentage  rate  of  7  percent.  The  bor- 
rower shall  pay  such  fees  and  other  charges 
as  the  Secretary  may  require.  The  Secretary 
may  waive  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of 
a  loan  made  under  this  subsection,  including 
Interest,  if  the  State  involved  demonstrates, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  that  due 
to  a  change  in  circumstances  there  are  an- 
ticipated or  resultant  net  adverse  Im- 
pacts over  the  life  of  an  energy  facility  or 
energy  resource  exploration,  development  or 
production  which  would  qualify  the  State 
for  a  grant  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations 
promulgated  In  accordance  with  section  653 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  establish  re- 
quirements for  grant  and  loan  eligibility 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  reqtiirements 
shall  Include  criteria,  which  may  Include  a 
formula,  for  calculating  the  amount  of  a 
grant  or  loan  based  upon  the  difference,  to 
the  Stnte  Involved,  between  the  benefits  and 
the  costs  which  are  attributable  to  the  ex- 
ploratlon  for  or  development  and  produc- 
tion of  energy  resources  or  to  the  location, 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  cf  an 
energy  facility.  Such  criteria  shall  Insure 
that  grants  and  loans  vuider  this  section  re- 
lating to  Impacts  resulting  from  the  explora- 
tion, development  and  production,  and  re- 
lated energy  facilities  shall  receive  first  pri- 
ority among  competing  applications.  Such 
rcpulatlons  shall  provide  that  a  State  Is 
eligible  for  a  grant  or  loan  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  such  State — 

"(1)  Is  receiving  a  program  develonnient 
grant  UTider  section  305  of  this  title  or  Is  en- 
gaged In  such  program  development  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Is  making  satisfactory  prograss,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  toward  the  de- 
velopment  of   a   coa-stnl   zone   niaiiagement 


program,  or  that  It  has  an  approved  such 
program  pursuant  to  section  306  of  this  title- 

"(2)  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  it  has  suffered,  or  is 
likely  to  suffer,  no  adverse  liiy)act3,  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  or  formula  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  and  has  provided  all  infor- 
mation required  by  the  Secretary  to  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  the  grant  or  loan;  and 

"(3)  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  and  has  provided  adequate 
assurances  that  the  proceeds  of  such  grant 
or  loan  will  be  used  In  a  manner  that  will  be 
consistent  with  the  coastal  zone  management 
program  being  developed  by  It,  or  with  its 
approved  program,  pursuant  to  section  305 
or  306  of  this  title,  respectively. 

"(e)  Within  180  days  after  approval  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
prescribing  criteria  In  accordance  with  this 
Act  for  determining  the  ellglbUity  of  a  coastal 
State  for  grants  pursuant  to  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  (1)  of  this  section,  and  regula- 
tions for  determining  the  amount  of  such 
grant  or  loan,  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

"(1)  The  regulations  shall  specify  the 
means  and  criteria  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  whether  a  State's  coastal 
zone  hrs  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  adversely  Im- 
pacted, as  defined  In  this  section,  and  the 
me-ins  and  criteria  by  which  'net  adverse  Im- 
pacts" and  'temporary  adverse  impacts'  will 
bo  determined. 

"(2)  Regulations  for  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  studying 
and  planning,  shall  Include  appropriate  cri- 
teria for  the  activities  for  which  funds  will 
be  provided  under  such  subsection,  including 
a  general  range  of  activities  for  which  a 
coastal  State  may  request  funds. 

"(3)  Regulations  for  grants  and/or  loans 
for  projects  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  specify  criteria  for 
determining — 

"(A)  the  amounts  which  will  te  provided 
for  such  projects;  and 

"(B)  guidelines  and  procedures  for  evalu- 
ating those  projects  which  each  coastal  State 
considers  to  be  most  reeded. 

"(4)  Regulations  for  loans  shall  provide 
for  such  security  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
e.ssary,  if  any.  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  for  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  give  assurance  that  such  loans  will 
be  repaid  within  the  time  fixed. 

"(5)  In  all  cases,  each  recipient  of  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  section  shall  keep 
stich  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  suh  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  In  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  was  given  or 
used,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  eiTectlve  audit.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorl7ed  representa- 
tives, shall  until  the  expiration  of  3  years 
after  the  comDletion  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking involved  (or  repayment  of  a  loan. 
In  such  cases)  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  rccord-s  of  such  recipients 
which.  In  the  opinion  cf  the  Secretary  or  the 
Comptroller  General  may  be  related  or  per- 
tinent to  any  financial  as.sistfince  received 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(6)  In  developing  regtUatlons  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  appropriate  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, commercial  and  Industrial  orga- 
nizations, public  and  private  groups,  and 
any  other  appropriate  organizations  with 
knowledge  or  concerns  regarding  net  adverse 
Impacts  that  may  be  associated  with  the 
energy  facilities  affecting  the  coastal  zone. 
••(f)  A  coastal  State  may,  for  the  purpose 
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of  carrying  out  the  provis<ious  of  this  section 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  allo- 
cate all  or  a  portion  of  any  grant  or  loan 
received  tiuder  this  section  to  (1)  a  local 
government;  (2)  an  areawlde  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966;  (3)  a  regional  agency;  or  (4) 
an  interstate  agency:  Provided,  That  such 
allocation  shall  not  relieve  stich  State  of 
the  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  any 
funds  so  allocated  shall  be  applied  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(g)  A  coastal  State  which  has  experienced 
net  adverse  impacts  in  its  coastal  zone  as  a 
result  of  the  development  or  production  of 
energy  resources  or  as  a  result  of  the  location 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of 
energy  facilities  within  3  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  is  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  Secretary  grants  or  loans 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  net 
adverse  Impacts  were  experienced  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  reduce  or  ameliorate  or  compensate 
for  such  net  adverse  Impacts,  within  the 
limit  of  available  funds.  This  suhsection  shall 
expire  5  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

"(h)  All  funds  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  except  those 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection 
( k ) ,  shall  be  deposited  in  a  fund  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Coastal  Energy  Facility  Im- 
pact Fund.  This  fund  shall  be  administered 
and  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  carrying  out  such  purposes.  General  ex- 
penses of  administering  this  section  may  be 
charged  to  this  fund.  Moneys  in  this  fund 
may  be  deposited-  in  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts or  invested  In  lionds  or  other  obliga- 
tions which  are  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 

"(i)  In  calculating  the  amoinit  of  a  grant 
or  loan,  the  Secretary  shall  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  recoiumeudatlons  of  a 
Coastal  Impacts  Review  Board.  Such  Board 
shall  consist  of  two  members  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  one  member  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  iaember  de.slg- 
nated  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  four  member.s  appointed  by  the 
President  as  designated  by  the  National 
Governors  Conference.  Such  Board  shall  rec- 
ommend the  award  of  grants  or  loans  upon 
a  determination  of  net  adverse  impacts  and 
following  the  procedures  and  criteria  set 
forth  In  this  section. 

"(J)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  abrogate  the  consistency 
requirements  of  section  307  of  this  Act. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to 
any  financial  assistance  provided  to,  or  avail- 
able to,  coastal  states  pursuant  to  any  other 
.subsection  of  this  section,  distribute  grants 
annually  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  Tlie  moneys  received 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  expended  by 
cftch  State  receiving  such  grants  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  or  ameliorating  ad- 
verse impacts  resulting  from  the  exploration 
for,  or  the  development  or  proUuction  of, 
energy  resources  or  resulting  from  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  expansion,  or  operation 
of  a  related  energy  facility  and /or  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  provide  new  or  additional 
public  facilities  and  public  services  which 
:ire  related  to  such  exploration,  development, 
production,  location,  construction,  expan- 
sion, or  operation,  except  that  such  grants 
shall  initially  be  designated  by  each  re- 
ceiving State  to  retire  State  and  local  bonds, 
if  any,  which  are  guaranteed  luider  section 
316  of  this  Act;  Provided,  That,  If  the 
amount  of  such  grants  Is  iiisufficient  to  re- 
tire both  State  and  local  bonds,  priority  shall 
be  given  to  retiring  local  bonds.  Subject  to 
the  foregoing  expenditure  requirements,  each 
coastal  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 


grant  under  this  subsection  if  such  State  is, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  on  which  oil  or  natural  gas  is  being 
produced;  or 

"(2)  permitthig  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  to 
be  landed  In  Its  coastal  zone:  Provided,  .That 
.such  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  has  been  pro- 
duced on  adjacent  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
latids  of  such  State  or  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  which  are  adjacent  to  another 
State  and  transported  directly  to  such  State. 
In  the  event  that  a  State  is  landing  oil  or 
natural  gns  produced  adjacent  to  another 
State,  the  landing  State  shall  be  eligible  for 
grants  under  this  subsection  at  a  rate  half 
as  great  as  that  to  which  it  would  be  eligible 
in  any  given  year  If  the  oil  were  produced 
pdjacent  to  the  landing  State.  In  the  event 
that  a  State  is  adjacent  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  where  oil  or  natural  gas  Lb  pro- 
duced, but  such  oil  or  natural  gas  Is  landed 
in  another  State,  the  adjacent  State  shall  be 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  subsection  at 
a  rate  half  as  great  as  that  to  which  It  would 
be  eligible  In  any  given  year  if  the  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  produced  adjacent  to  that  State 
tvere  also  landed  in  that  State. 

Such  states  shall  become  eligible  to  receive 
such  automatic  grants  In  th^j  first  year  that 
the  amount  of  such  oil  or  na'ural  gas  landed 
in  the  State  or  produced  on  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands  adjacent  to  the  State  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  exceeds  a  vol- 
ume of  100.000  barrels  per  day  of  oil  or  an 
equivalent  volume  of  natural  gas.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose sufficient  funds  to  provide  such  States 
with  grants  in  the  amount  of  20  cents  per 
barrel  or  its  equivalent  during  the  first  year, 
15  cents  per  barrel  or  Its  equivalent  during 
the  second  year,  10  cents  per  barrel  or  Its 
equivalent  during  the  third  year,  and  8  cents 
per  barrel  or  its  equivalent  during  the  fourth 
and  all  succeeding  years  during  which  oil 
or  gas  is  landed  In  such  a  state  or  produced 
on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  adjacent 
to  such  a  state:  Provided,  That  (A)  such 
funds  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1976;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977;  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978:  and 
(B)  such  funds  shall  be  limited  to  payments 
for  the  first  one  and  one-half  million  barrels 
of  oil  (or  Its  gas  equivalent)  per  day  per 
State  for  the  10  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The 
amount  of  such  grant  to  each  such  State  In 
any  given  year  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  year's  volume  of  oil  or 
natural  gas  landed  In  the  State  or  produced 
adjacent  to  .the  State.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  one  barrel  of  crude  oil  equals 
6,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

(I)  Any  funds  provided  to  any  State  imder 
this  section  not  expended  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  atithorized  herein  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  by  such  State. 

"(m)  There  are  hereby  atithorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Coastal  Energy  Facility 
Impact  Fund  such  sums  not  to  exceed 
S200.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $5*0,000,000  for  the 
transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977. 
and  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  3.  1978,  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  grants  and  or  loasis  under  this 
section,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
No  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  such  fund  for  a  particular 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(n)  Section  35  of  the  Act  of  February  25, 
1920  (41  Stat,  450),  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
191),  is  fiurther  amended  by  deleting  '521,4 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  into,  re- 
served'  and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof:    '30 


per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  Into,  re- 
served,' and  Is  ftirther  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  provision  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: 'And  provided  further.  That  an  ad- 
ditional 22 'i  per  centum  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  saies,  bonuses,  royalties,  and 
rentals  of  p»i')llc  lands  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  'i'rea.sury  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  Decern  i)er  31  and  June  30  of  each  year 
to  the  Statu  within  the  boundaries  of  which 
the  leased  lane's  or  deposits  are  or  were 
located;  said  additional  22';  per  centiun  of 
all  inoney.s  paid  to  any  State  on  or  after 
January  1.  ]  »76.  .shall  be  used  by  such  State 
and  its  su'irtlvi.sions,  as  the  legislature  of 
the  State  m  ly  direct  giving  priority  to  those 
subdivisions  of  the  State  socially  or  econom- 
ically Impacted  by  development  of  minerals 
leased  under  this  Act  lor  (1)  planning,  (2) 
construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
facilities,  and  (3)  provision  of  public  serv- 
ices. 

"INTERSTATE    C'UUROINAIION    GRANTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  States  are  encouraged 
to  give  high  priority  (1)  to  coordinating 
State  coastal  zone  planning,  policies,  and 
programs  In  contiguous  Interstate  areas, 
and  (2)  to  studying,  planning,  and/or  im- 
plementing unified  coastal  zone  policies  in 
such  areas.  The  States  may  conduct  such 
coordination,  study,  planning,  and  Imple- 
mentation through  interstate  agreement  or 
compacts.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  annual  grants  to  the  coastal  States,  not 
to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
coordination,  study,  planning,  or  imple- 
mentation, if  the  Secretary  finds  that  each 
coastal  State  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
section  will  use  such  grants  for  purposes 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
303  and  306  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Tlie  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  here- 
by given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not 
In  conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States,  for  (1)  developing  and  admin- 
istering coordinated  coastal  zone  planning, 
policies,  and  programs,  pursuant  to  sections 
305  and  306  of  thU  title,  and  (2)  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  agencies.  Joint  or  other- 
wise, as  the  States  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  effective  such  agreements  and  com- 
pacts. Such  agreement  or  compact  shall  be 
binding  and  obligatory  upon  any  State  or 
party  thereto  without  further  approval  by 
Congress. 

"(c)  Each  executive  Instrumentality 
which  Is  established  by  an  interstate  agree- 
ment or  compact  pursuant  to  this  section 
is  encouraged  to  establish  a  Federal-State 
consultation  procedure  for  the  identifica- 
tion, examination,  and  cooperative  resolu- 
tion of  mutual  problems  with  respect  to  the 
marine  and  coastal  areas  which  affect,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  applicable  coastal 
zone.  The  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  oa 
Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  or  their  designated 
representatives,  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  participate  ex  officio  on  beliaU  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whenever  any  such 
Federal-State  consultation  is  requested  by 
such  an  Instrumentality. 

"(d»  Prior  to  establishment  of  an  inter- 
state agreement  or  compact  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  a  muUlstate  Instrumentality  or  to 
a  group  of  States  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing temporary  ad  hoc  planning  and  co- 
ordinating entitles  to — 

"(1)  coordinate  State  coastal  zone  plan- 
ning, policies,  and  programs  In  contiguous 
interstate  areas; 

"(2)  study,  plan,  and/or  Implement  uni- 
fied coastal  zone  policies  In  such  Interstate 
areas:  and 
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"(3)  provide  a  vehicle  for  communication 
'wltta  Federal  officials  with  regard  to  Federal 
activities  affecting  the  coastal  zone  of  such 
Interstate  areas. 

The  aniount  of  such  grants  shall  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  cost  ot  cit;ai;ng  aiid  znain- 
laiuing  such  an  entity.  The  Secretary,  the 
aecretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  or  their  designated  repre- 
sentatives, are  authorized  and  directed  to 
participate  ex  oOicio  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governmeut.  upon  the  request  of  the 
parties  to  such  ad  hoc  plaiinlug  and  coordi- 
nating entities.  This  subsection  shall  become 
veld  and  cease  to  have  an'/  force  or  affect  5 
years  after  the  date  of  cuactmeiit  of  thlb 
title. 

•TOASTAL  RESBArCH   *MD  TFC     ."TCAL   ASSIM'ANCE 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
realization  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  encourage  and  to 
support  private  and  public  organizations 
concerned  with  coastal  zone  management 
In  conducting  research  and  studies  relevant 
to  coastal  zone  management. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  program  of  research,  study,  and  train- 
ing to  supp>ort  the  development  aiid  imple- 
mentation of  State  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs.  Each  department,  agency. 
and  Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch 
cf  the  Federal  Government  shall  assL-A  the 
Secretary,  upon  hi-j  v/rltlen  request,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  in  carrying 
out  the  Durpoees  of  this  section,  including 
the  furnishing  of  information  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  the  transfer  of  personnel 
with  their  consent  and  without  prejudice  to 
their  position  and  rating,  and  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  any  such  research,  study,  and 
training  so  long  as  such  activity  does  not 
Interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  pri- 
mary duties  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
in":trumentallty.  The  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  contracts  and  other  arrangements  with 
suitable  Individual;:,  businesR  entities,  and 
other  InstitTitions  or  organizations  for  such 
purposes.  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  re- 
sults of  research  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
section  available  to  any  Interested  person. 
The  Secretary  shall  Include.  In  the  annual 
report  prepared  and  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  the 
research,  studv,  and  training  conducted 
under  thl^  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assist 
the  coastal  States  to  develop  their  own  ca- 
pablHty  for  carrying  out  short-term  re- 
search, studies,  and  training  required  In 
support  of  coastal  zone  mannf^ment.  Such 
as.sl3tanee  may  be  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  form  of  annual  grants.  T^e 
amount  of  such  a  grant  to  a  coastal  State 
shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
developing  such  capability.". 

(14)  Section  316.  as  redesignated,  of  such 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1462)  is  amended  by  amend- 
ing aubeectlon  (a)  thereof  as  follows:  (A) 
deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8) 
thereof  Immediately  after  the  semicolon; 
(B)  renumbering  paragraph  (9)  thereof  a.s 
paragraph  (11)  thereof;  and  (C)  Inserting 
the  following  two  new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  a  general  description  of  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  Impacts  of 
the  development  or  production  of  energy  re- 
sources or  the  siting  of  energy  facilities  af- 
fecting the  coastal  zone; 

"(10)  a  description  and  evaluation  of 
Interstate  and  regional  planning  mecha- 
nisms developed  by  the  coastal  States;  and". 

(16)  Section  318,  as  redesignated,  of  such 
Act  (10  U.S.C.  14«4)  Is  further  redesignated 
and  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"ATrraOBIZATIOH  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  320.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated— 


"(1)  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  830,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
and  $20,000,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979,  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 305  of  this  Act.  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended; 

"(2)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  enoiug  June  'M.  1976, 
$12,500,000  for  the  transittanal  fiscal  quar- 
ter ending  September  30.  1976,  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept«mb2r  30,  1977, 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  euding  Sep- 
lember  30.  l»70,  $50.000.00u  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979.  and  $50,- 
UOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber ;J0,  1&81>.  a;  may  be  iiece  Hary.  for  grants 
under  section  306  of  this  Act.  to  remain 
avkllable  until  expended; 

•  (3)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  end'ug  June  30,  1976. 
*i,a>X».000  for  the  trausiiioual  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
ijscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $5,000.- 
•jOO  for  the  fiscal  year  eliding  September  30. 
1978.  «'">,000.000  lor  the  fiscal  year  eudinfr 
Sept'^mber  30,  19T9,  $6,000,000  for  the  flrcaJ 
jiear  ending  Senteiiibcr  30,  1930,  and  $,'>,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  tiscsU  years  endiiig  Sep- 
len.bei-  :J0,  1981,  September  30,  1982,  Septem- 
ber 3'>,  198:),  September  30.  1984,  and  Sep- 
tember JO.  lOHs.  as  may  be  necesyarv,  for 
Kraiit,s  under  .^eci^on  \iW  of  this  Act,  to  re- 
mfilf-  available  until  expended; 

"(4)  such  Fums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,')00 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
$1,200,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  .'jO,  1977. 
»5,0OO,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  September  30,  1979,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  and 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
Septsmber  30,  1981,  September  30,  1982,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  September  30,  1984.  and 
September  30,  1985,  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
financial  assistance  under  section  310(b)  of 
this  Act,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 

"1 5)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5/)00.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
$1,2000,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1976,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1978,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980,  and  $5,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981,  September  30,  1982,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.  September  30,  1984,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  section  310(c)  of 
this  Act,  to  remain  available  untu  expended; 

'■(6)  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
y*ar  ending  June  30,  1976.  $12.5(X).000  for  the 
transitloral  fiscal  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1976,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1977.  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  $50,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endinjr  September 
30,  1979,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1980,  and  $50,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1B81.  September  30,  1982,  September  30,  1983, 
September  30.  1984,  and  September  30,  1985, 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of,  and  access  to,  public 
beaches  and  for  the  preservation  of  islands 
under  section  306(d)(2)  of  this  Act,  to 
remain  available   until  expended;    and 

"(7)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $2,- 
500,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal  qxtarter 
endi:ig  September  SO,  1976,  $10,000,000  for 
the  ascal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
«l 0,000.000   for   the  fiscal   year  ending  Sep- 


tember 30,  1978,  $10,000,000  far  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1979,  $10,000  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1330. 
and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yeais 
ending  September  30,  1901,  September  30. 
1982,  September  30.  1983,  September  30,  1984. 
and  Septejiiber  30.  1985,  as  may  be  neccssaiy. 
for  grants  under  section  315  of  this  Act,  Ui 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

■■(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriutcJ  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,- 
0,i0  for  the  fl.'scal  year  euding  June  30,  1976. 
91.200.000  lor  the  translticnal  fiscal  quarter 
ending  Sepitmbsr  30,  1073,  $5,000,000  for  the 
Csjiii  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $5,- 
000.000  for  the  njcal  year  ending  September 
30,  1978,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ys.tr  e;id- 
iug  September  30,  1979,  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  as  maj 
bo  nece.^.sary,  for  administrative  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  administration  of  this  Act.". 

(161  The  CoLsta!  Zone  Management  Act 
of  iO";!.  as  ameuded  (16  U.S.C.  1451  ct  seq.) 
is  ameuded  by  inserting  therein  the  foUow- 
liij.,  two  uev.  sections; 

■■LIMITATIONS 

■Sec  318.  Nothing  in  thl.s  Act  shall  bi- 
construed  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Sei- 
retary  as  to  any  State  land  or  water  ure  de- 
tisioa  )jert8iniitg  to  indi-.ldual  cases,  includ- 
ing, btit  Jiot  limited  to  the  siting  of  energy 
fs'^lliUes.  a.s  a  prerequfcilte  to  such  Statc^>' 
eiieibility  tor  grant«i  of  loans  under  this  Act. 

■STAT.T    AND    LOCM.    GOVERNME?fT   BONr» 
GUARANTEES 

"Six.  31'J.  la)  The  Secretaiy  is  authorized. 
.subject  to  Bitch  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  prtscribes,  to  make  commitments 
to  guarantee  and  to  guarantee  against  lo.s.>: 
of  priiicipal  or  interest  the  holders  of  bond.- 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  iraued  hj 
a  State  or  loc-il  government  to  reduce,  iinie- 
llorate  or  compensate  the  adverse  impacts  in 
the  coastal  Z'iue  resulting  from  or  liKely  t:i 
re;?ult  from  the  exploration  for,  or  the  devel- 
opment of  production  of,  Ciiergy  resources  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  guaranies  fee  iii  connection  with 
guarantees  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Such  fees  shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  estimates  to  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  admiiiistrative  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Sums  real- 
ized from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(C)  (1)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as 
a  result  of  any  guarantee  pursuant  to  thts 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  fro'n  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  pttrpose. 

•'(2)  If  there  is  a  default  by  a  Stato  or 
local  government  in  any  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  under  a  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence of  lndel?tedness  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section,  any 
holder  of  such  a  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
Indebtednes.K  may  demand  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  unpaid  interest  on  and  the 
unpaid  prl.'Kli>.al  of  sttch  ofcUcatlon  as  they 
become  due.  The  Secretary,  upon  investiga- 
tion, shall  pay  .such  amoitntjs  to  such  holderi. 
unless  the  Secretary  Sna>5  tha'u  there  wa.s  no 
default  by  the  State  or  local  government  In- 
volved or  that  such  default  has  been  reme- 
died. If  the  Secretary  makcj  a  payment 
under  this  paragraph,  the  United  States  shall 
have  a  right  of  reimbursement  against  the 
State  or  local  government  Involved  for  the 
amount  of  such  payment  plus  Interest  at 
prevailing  rates.  Such  rigl^t  of  reimburse- 
ment may  be  satisfied  by  the  Secretary  by 
treating  such  amount  as  an  offset  against 
any  revenues  due  or  to  become  due  to  such 
State  or  local  government  ttnder  section  308 
(k)  of  this  Act,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  take 
such  a.-^tion  as  is,  In  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion, neress^ry  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
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United  States,  Including  the  recovery  of  pre- 
viously paid  funds  that  were  not  applied  as 
provided  in  this  Act.  However,  if  the  funds 
accrued  by  or  due  to  the  State  in  automatic 
grants  under  section  308 (k)  of  this  Act  are 
insufficient  to  reimburse  the  Federal  (jovern- 
ment  In  full  for  funds  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion to  retire  either  the  principal  or  interest 
on  the  defaulted  bonds,  the  Secretary's  right 
of  reimbursement  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  such  automatic  grants  accrued  or 
due.  Ftmds  accrued  in  automatic  grants 
imder  section  308 (k)  of  this  Act  subsequent 
to  default  shall  be  applied  by  the  Secretary 
toward  the  reimbursement  of  the  obligation 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Qoverniuent.". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  an 
Associate  Administrator  for  Coastal  Zone 
Management  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Such  Associate  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  a  qualified  individual  who  is, 
by  reason  of  background  and  experience, 
especially  qualified  to  direct  the  Implemen- 
tation and  administration  of  this  Act.  Such 
Associate  Administrator  shall  be  comp>en- 
sated  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  level  V  of  the  Execulive  Schedule  Pav 
Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5316). 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follo^^'lng  new  paragraph: 

"(135)  As.sociate  Administrator  for  Coastal 
Zone  Management,  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.". 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  abrogate  the  consistency 
requirements  of  section  307  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and  assist 
the  coastal  States  to  study,  plan  for.  man- 
age, and  control  the  Impact  of  energy  facility 
and  resource  development  which  affects  the 
coastal  zone,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR 
FILING  REPORT 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  report  on  S.  521. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  and  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for  a 
seat  In  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampslilre. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Then  I  take  it,  the 
steamroller  may  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend  until  there  is  order  in  the 
Chamber.  Senators  will  take  their  seats. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
tlie  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  so  the  names  may  be 
heard? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend  imtil  there  is  order.  Sena- 
tors will  cease  their  conversing.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannons,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pastore> 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rliode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr,  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lax  alt)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  t  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

fRollcall  Vote  No.  292  Leg  ] 

TEAS— 34 


Allen 

Pong 

Roth 

Baker 

Gam 

Schweiker 

Bnrtlett 

Goldwater 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Brock 

Hatfield 

William  L 

Brooke 

Helms 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Case 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Curtis 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Packwood 

Tower 

Domenloi 

Pearson 

Weicker 

Fannin 

Percy 

NATS— 54 

Aboure/k 

Haskell 

Morgan 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Mobs 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Proxmire 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Craristo:i 

Long 

Sceunls 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Eagletoii 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Ford 

McOee 

Symington 

Glenn 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

McIntjTa 

Tunney 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Metcair 

Wlllianu 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Mondale 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bftyh 

Beall 

Bentsen 
Cannon 


NOT  VOTING - 

Eastland 
Orlflln 
Javlta 
Lasalt 
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McClellan 

Pastore 

Young 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Mansfield's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Is  it 
in  order  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  vote 
on  the  Cranston-Mansfleld  proposal,  and 
to  sisk  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  distin- 
gushed  majorty  leader  has  only  asked 
a  question.  He  has  not  advised  the  Chair 
that  that  would  be  the  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  misun- 
derstood the  Parliamentarian,  and  I 
apologize  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OP  SE- 
CRECY—PARTIAL REVISION  OF 
THE  RADIO  REGULATIONS  •  GE- 
NEVA 1959>  EX.  G,  94TH  CON- 
GRESS 1ST  SESSION ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  partial  revision  of  the 
radio  regulations — Geneva  1950 — with  a 
final  protocol  containing  one  U.S.  reser- 
vation, signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  at  Geneva  on  June  8,  1974 — Exec- 
utive G,  94th  Congress,  first  session — 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  that  the 
treaty  with  accompanying  papers  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Partial  Revision 
of  the  Radio  Regulations  (Geneva  1959  > , 
with  a  Final  Protocol  containing  one  U.S. 
reservation,  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  at  Geneva  on  June  8,  1974. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  infoiination  of 
the  Senate,  tlie  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  tlie  Partial 
Revision. 

Tlie  primary  purpose  of  the  Revision  is 
to  update  the  Radio  Regulations  to  take 
account  of  the  technological  state  of  the 
art  and  to  provide  for  increasing  opera- 
tional requirements. 

At  the  time  of  signature,  the  United 
States  Delegation  stated  its  resen'ation 
to  one  of  the  Revision's  frequency  alloca- 
tion plans.  It  was  felt  that  the  plan  and 
its  associated  procedures  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  oCBcial  and  public 
correspondence  needs  of  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  will  observe  the  plan  to 
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the  extent  practicable,  but  will  not  be 
bound  by  that  provision  of  the  Revision. 

The  Partial  Revision  will  enter  into 
force  on  January  1.  1976,  for  govern- 
ments which,  by  that  date,  have  notified 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union  of 
their  approval  thereof.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  United  States  be  a  party  to  the 
Partial  Revision  from  the  outset,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  early 
and  favorable  action  on  the  Revision  and 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  16,  1975. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  edu- 
cation appropriation  conference  legisla- 
tion will  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, EUid  that  contains  the  well- 
known  title  IX,  which  seeks  to  give  equal- 
ity to  women  in  athletics,  which  they  de- 
serve, in  the  colleges  and  in  every  phase 
of  American  life,  which  I  support  fully, 
and  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
turned  down  by  one  vote  today.  The  mat- 
ter is  in  disagreement,  and  I  would  urge 
all  Senators,  in  behalf  of  women's  rights, 
to  be  here  tomorrov/  when  the  education 
appropriation  bill  is  caUed  up. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  at 
this  point,  in  amiouncing  tomorrow's 
schedule? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  but  I  wiM  later, 
because  a  conference  report  is  a  privi- 
leged matter. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to 
that  and  other  matters  requiring 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  time  will  it 
be  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  all  depends  on 
the  result  of  the  conversation  later  this 
evening. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  will  be 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  tomon-ow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Probably  around 
noon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Somewhere  around 
there.  I  can  be  more  definite  later. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  2 
hours  on  the  Durkin-Wyman  matter 
tomorrow,  it  be  in  order  to  take  up  H.R. 
6799,  an  act  to  approve  certain  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  so 
forth,  in  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan)  is 
very  much  interested. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sening  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  2-hour  order  on  the 
Wyman-Durkin  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  there  be  a  2-hour  order  for 


the  consideration  of  the  Wyman-Durkin 
matter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  ob- 
jects to  the  taking  up  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  objected  to  2  hours  on 
Wyman-Durkin.  I  have  no  objection  at 
all  to  the  other  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  then,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  at  an  appropriate  time 
tomorrow  to  take  up  H.R.  6799,  to  which 
there  is  attached  a  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  if  the  Senate  will  be 
allowed  to  take  up  other  items  on  the 
calendar  tomorrow,  in  addition  to  the 
Wyman-Durkin  matter,  and  also  the  leg- 
islation out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  does  not  control  the  schedule 
or  the  calendar,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
each  of  these  matters  be  brought  up.  We 
have  just  agreed  on  a  very  important  one, 
the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

I  would  suppose  we  could  agree  on 
others,  but  we  would  like  to  see  them 
one  by  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  today  we  were  caught  in  a  par- 
liamentary bind,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
have  that  happen  again.  We  are  going  to 
protect  ourselves  every  way  we  can,  and 
the  only  way  I  know  to  protect  oiu-selves 
is  to  take  these  matters  up  one  by  one. 

The  Wyman-Durkin  matter  can  come 
up  at  any  time  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
beginning  tomorrow  morning,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  without  limitation  of  time  from 
now  on.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  work 
out  how  we  insert  matters,  and  I  cannot 
speak  for  anyone  but  myself. 

We  have  already,  at  my  suggestion, 
agreed  to  go  right  ahead  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan  » .  But  it  would  not  be  in  order 
to  ask  the  minority  leader  whether  he 
would  let  the  Senate  operate.  That  is  a 
good  deal  like  asking  the  bull  whether 
he  will  let  the  cows  come  into  the  pasture. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  within  the  bull's 
discretion  as  to  what  he  does  with  the 
cows,  and  what  the  bull  has  been  doing 
with  the  cows  lately  is  a  shame. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  are  the  cows? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  I  will  leave 
that  to  tiie  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
take  up  tomorrow  S.  1513,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Hr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  there  a  time 
limitation  on  this  particular  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  limita- 
tion? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  limita- 
tion of  2  houi-s  on  the  bill,  and  one-hall 
hour  on  amendments. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  time  limi- 
tation, I  think  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
the  business  and  dispose  of  that,  but  I 
would  ask  the  majority  leader  when  he 
intends  to  call  up  the  Wyman-Durkin 
matter,  so  that  we  will  have  a  little  better 
control  over  the  time  situation  than  we 
had  today,  when  we  were  caught  with  no 
more  time  and  were  unable  to  prevent  a 
motion  from  going  to  a  vote  except  by 
the  motion  I  made. 

y(e  do  not  want  that  to  happen  again. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  will  not 
object  to  the  Appalachian  matter  being 
brought  up,  but  we  would  like  to  be  con- 
sulted about  when  the  New  Hampshire 
matter  is  to  be  brought  up.  We  do  not 
control  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  the 
pending  business,  and  the  Senator  may 
recall  that  it  was  at  his  suggestion,  and 

1  might  say  the  request  of  the  Republi- 
cans, that  we  did  agree  on  a  2-hour  lim- 
itation so  we  could  fill  in  the  schedule 
with  other  items  on  the  calendar  which 
needed  consideration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  that  the  Rec- 
ord will  show  that  the  2-hour  limitation 
went  through  Tuesday  only. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Republi- 
can minority  today  proposed,  at  one 
point,  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  set  aside  temjjorarily  the  New  Hamp- 
shire issue  for  2  to  3  days  and  move  on 
to  the  other  business  of  the  Senate.  That 
was  objected  to  by  the  majority,  so  I 
think  the  Record  ought  to  be  completely 
clear  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  the  Senate  will  stand  in  re- 
cess until  tomorrow,  unless  there  is  an 
order  entered  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire election  dispute  will  automatically 
be  before  the  Senate  immediately  after 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  are 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat what  he  said  about  laying  aside  the 
New  Hampshire  matter? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  stated  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
had.  on  a  previous  occ'>sion,  suggested 
tliat  if  we  wanted  to  get  on  to  the  floor 
other  business  of  the  Senate,  we  might 
lay  aside  the  New  Hampshire  matter  for 

2  or  3  days  temporarily.  That  was  made 
as  a  unanimous-consent  request  this 
morning  during  the  debate  on  the  New 
Hampshire  issue,  and  it  was  objected  to 
by  a  voice  from  the  majority  side. 

I  merely  state  that  situation  as  com- 
pleting the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tho  Senator  be  prepared  to  make  that 
requ?st  now  so  we  can  cancel  items  on 
the  calendar? 

Mr.  WEICICER.  Yes.  I  make  that  in 
the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
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quest  that  until  Tuesday  next  week  the 
matter  of  New  Hampshire  be  laid  aside, 
and  we  be  permitted,  in  other  words,  to 
net  on  to  the  other  business  of  the  Sen- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Wyman- 
Durkin  matter  be  laid  aside  until  the 
rlose  of  business  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  close  of  business 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Close  of  business 
Tuesday  so  that  the  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  consider  other  items  of  im- 
portance on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  I,  of  course,  sug- 
gest that  the  agreement  be  that  the  New 
Hampshire  matter  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily. Also,  I  think  that  it  might  be 
well  to  stipulate  the  pool  from  which  the 
bills  shall  be  drawn  and  called  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  item  on  the 
calendar,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  do  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  objection,  would  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Republican  side  consider  in- 
stead a  2-hour  limitation  on  the  bill 
tomorrow,  because  evidently  we  cannot 
pet  together  on  laying  it  as5ide? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  was  a  little  con- 
fused at  the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  the  New  Hampshire 
matter  be  the  first  order  of  business,  and 
I  thought  we  just  agreed  to  take  up  the 
matters  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ai-kansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and  the 
Appalachian  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  misun- 
derstood me.  I  merely  stated  that  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ate will  stand  in  recess  imtil  tomorrow 
morning.  There  is  no  automatic  provi- 
sion for  routine  morning  business  in  that 
kind  of  situation. 

Consequently,  after  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order  tomorrow,  automatically  the  un- 
finished business  would  come  before  the 
Senate,  that  being  the  New  Hampshire 
election  dispute. 

The  requests  that  were  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  ear- 
lier, as  I  understood  them,  were  that  it 
be  in  order  at  some  point  in  time  tomor- 
row to  call  up  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  bill  and  the  biU  dealing  with 
the  Supreme  Couit  proposals  In  connec- 
tion with  rules  changes.  It  was  not  tlie 
majority  leader's  request  that,  immedi- 
ately after  the  two  leaders  are  recognized 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  go  to  such  bills— 
unless  I  misunderstood  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  METCALP  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  clarifies  it. 
May  I  say  our  position  is  we  are  willing 
to  accommodate  the  majorl^  and  allow 
this  to  go  over  for  several  days,  If  we  can 
do  that  without  objection,  or  we  are 


willing  to  go  on  with  It  and  set  it  aside 
from  time  to  time  as  the  majority  lead- 
er has  suggested. 

We  are  not  willing  any  more  for  these 
2-hour  sessions  because  today  what  hap- 
pened to  us  is  something  that  we  very 
much  regret.  Our  time  was  all  used  up, 
and  we  were  not  allowed  the  fioor  in  or- 
der to  prevent  an  effort  to  bring  up  an 
amendment  that  we  felt  we  still  ought  to 
debate. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  2-hour  limi- 
tation is  not  possible  of  agreement  tui- 
less  it  can  be  agreed  that  each  side  will 
be  preserved  in  its  rights  not  to  have 
a  sudden  call  from  a  vote  imposed  on  the 
other  side  because  its  time  has  expired. 
If  we  can  find  a  way  to  avoid  that,  I 
would  not  mind  the  2  hours. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Might  I  suggest  we 
might  accomplish  this  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  that  the  Senator  might  offer  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  set 
aside  temporarily  the  Wyman-Durkin 
matter  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Just  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  then  we  could 
get  on  to  these  other  matters  upon 
which  wo  already  have  a  time  agi-ee- 
ment. 

But  I  must  .say,  as  one  of  the  victims 
of  today's  parliamentary  procedure,  I 
will  object  to  any  2-hour  limitation  on 
Wyman-Durkin.  I  got  burned  once,  and 
that  is  enough. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  anything  ir- 
regular or  under  the  table  done  on  this 
side  in  considering  the  situation  which 
developed? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  we  were 
at  least  surprised.  We  were  surprised  be- 
cause we  did  not  believe  that  we  would 
ever  hear  a  ruling  to  the  effect,  after  the 
time  on  one  measure  had  expired  and 
that  another  measure  was  supposedly 
the  order  of  business,  that  at  that  point 
there  could  be  a  demand  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  between  the  intei-val  while  the 
clerk  was  sitting  down  and  after  the 
clerk  stood  up.  That  may  be  perfectly  in 
order,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Pre- 
siding Officer.  He  was  amiable  and  com- 
petent, and  we  like  him.  Certainly  he 
was  following  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  he  might  add  he  follows  occasion- 
ally— in  fact  he  did  today — the  rulings 
of  the  Parliamentarian  as  well. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  did  say  that. 
I  did  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  he  was  following  the  rulings  of  the 
Parliamentarian.  I  was  not  blaming  him 
for  an  instant.  We  admire  and  respect 
him. 

But  we  were  caught  short.  We  did  not 
have  any  place  to  go.  That  is  what  upset 
us. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  ma- 
jority leader  yielding,  because  he  asked 
a  question  which  I  think  I  would  like  at 


least  to  give  one  response  to,  because 
I  happen  to  be  In  the  center  of  that  par- 
ticular issue. 

I  merely  recount  this:  We  were  under 
a  time  limit  on  this  matter.  We  had  3 
minutes  left  on  our  side.  I  attempted  to 
preserve  those  3  minutes,  rather  than 
being  forced  to  use  them. 

The  action  was  that  a  quorum  call  was 
called  for  to  be  equally  charged  against 
one  side  that  had  20  minutes  and  the 
other  side,  the  minority,  that  had  3. 
I  objected. 

Therefore,  instead  of  that  taking 
place,  the  action  resulted  in  no  action. 
Because  the  majority  would  not  take  tlie 
floor,  the  time  was  rumiing  equally 
against  both  sides,  so  we  were  losing  the 
3  minutes  that  way. 

Then  we  moved  to  have  a  1-minute 
recess  to  have  merely  a  parliamentary 
intervention  to  preserve  2  minutes  that 
would  be  left  on  our  side.  That  was 
denied  as  well. 

So,  in  effect,  we  were  forced  out  of  our 
time  in  that  parliamentary  procedure, 
which  was  perfectly  legitimate,  but  I 
want  to  recount  that  particular  instance 
so  that  when  the  motion  was  made  we 
had  no  way  to  respond  to  the  motion. 
We  were  completely  cut  out  because  our 
time  had  elapsed. 

I  again  say,  it  was  legitimate  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  But  that  is  against 
the  backgromid  where  we  had  talked 
aci'os.s  the  aisle  on  every  move  that  we 
have  made  thus  far  on  time  limitations. 
That  is  why  we  felt  that  we  had  been 
had  on  that  particular  issue  and  why  we 
refused  to  agree  to  a  2-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
explanation  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  is  a  man 
of  honor  and  integrity  and  always  ha.s 
been  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  Senators  we  have  ir  this  Chamber. 

I  came  in  toward  the  end.  What  I 
sought  to  seek  was  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  at  that  time  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  dialog  and  colloquy  here. 
What  about  committee  meetings  tomor- 
row > 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  raise  that 
question,  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Montana. 

Could  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  give  us  an  Indication  as  to  if  he 
would  continue  the  policy  inaugurated 
today  which  allowed  all  committees  to 
meet? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Could  we  first 
make  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
Wyman-Durkin  contest  for  tomorrow, 
with  an  understanding  that  only  certain 
measures  would  be  brought  up  which 
might  satisfy  the  concern  raised  on  the 
previous  unanimous -consent  request?  I 
do  not  know  how  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  feel  about  that.  But  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  made  certain 
statements  as  to  which  bills  he  wants 
to  bring  up.  If  the  Senator  will  confine 
himself  to  that  particular  legislation,  or 
such  other  legislation  as  he  wishes  to 
enunciate,  perhaps  we  could  set  aside 
the  Wyman-Durkin  matter. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  it  could  be 
done.  I  think  from  now  on  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  going  to  have  to  be 
very  flexible  in  the  consideration  of  items 
which  are  on  the  calendar.  So  we  would 
rather  take  our  chances.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator allow  the  committees  to  meet  tomor- 
row or  would  he  object  to  the  committees 
meeting  tomorrow? 

Mr.  METCALF  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  hope  we  have  the 
opportimity  to  have  committee  meetings 
tomorrow  on  markup  of  essential  and 
important  legislation  that  is  ongoing.  It 
would  seem  to  me  ihat  that  would  be 
conducive  to  the  ongoing  procedure  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  ask  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  that  we 
would  permit  at  least  markup  of  bills 
that  are  underway  right  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  do  our  best, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Judiciary  Committee  be 
allowed  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow, 
that  is  Thursday.  The  agenda  is  the 
voting  rights  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  there  is  a  time  factor  connected 
with  the  voting  rights  bill? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  indeed  does  realize  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  there  is  still 
pending  a  request  for  a  time  agreement 
on  S.  1513  that  is  to  be  taken  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  has  indicated  that 
we  might  discuss  it  tomorrow,  at  which 
time,  after  consideration  of  the  Wyman- 
Durkin  matter,  we  could  take  up  the  Fed- 
eral rules  and  criminal  procedure  bill 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act^— at  a  mutually  convenient 
time. 

BIT.  HATFIELD.  With  no  time  limita- 
tion on  the  Durkin-Wyman  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  seems  to  me  th^t 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  easily 
could  meet  at  10  o'clock,  if  the  Senate 
came  in  at  12  or  11,  because  we  would 
not  get  to  the  Wyman-Durkin  matter 
until  noon,  anyway,  which  precludes  the 
committees  from  meeting.  That  is  one 
suggestion.  There  is  also  the  suggestion 
to  set  aside,  for  tomorrow  only,  the  Wy- 
man-Durkin matter,  and  then  all  com- 
mittees could  meet  at  any  time,  and  we 
could  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Wyman- 
Durkin  matter  be  laid  aside  for  tomor- 
row, so  that  the  Senate  can  turn  to  other 
matters  on  the  calendar  and  so  that  all 
committees  can  meet  during  tlie  session 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  we  still  bound 
by  the  stipulation  as  to  bills  that  will  be 
brought  up? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  of  now.  But  so 
far  as  any  commitments  are  concerned, 
all  bets  are  off,  and  the  leadership  on 
this  side  is  going  to  exercise  its  preroga- 
tive and  act  accordingly.  Opposition  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  if  a  Sen- 
ator wants  to  object,  that  is  fine  with  us, 
because  it  is  about  time  that  we  started 
to  bite  the  bullet. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  three  different  matters  would 
come  up  in  addition  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire matter — the  matter  involving  the 
Federal  rules,  the  matter  regarding  the 
Appalachian  regional  development,  and 
the  conference  report  on  the  education 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.  ident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  I  believe  I 
liave  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Chair  has 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  put  before 
the  Senate  the  request  with  respect  to 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
bill. 
1  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Only  the  question  of  the  Federal 
rules  of  criminal  procedure  bill  has  been 
agreed  to. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object.  I  do  not  object 
to  the  consideration  of  the  three  matters 
to  be  called  up  at  any  time  by  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  part  of  the 
three. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  These  three  matters  plus 
the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  part  of  the 
three. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  taking  up  S.  1513. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  AND  FOR  COM- 
MITTEES TO  MEET  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  did 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  allowed  to  meet  tomor- 
row and  that  the  Senate  come  in  at  12 
o'clock  noon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  not  awai-e  of  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Provided  that  all 
committees  are  allowed  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  in- 
cluding the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
want  the  Senate  to  conduct  its  business 
in  committees? 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  perhaps  know,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  due  to  expire  on 
August  7.  Those  of  us  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  consideration  of  this  measure 
and  seeing  it  move  through  committee 
and  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  are  deeply  concerned  that  we 
have  adequate  time  in  which  to  have  a 
full  floor  discussion. 

We  have  tried  to  do  things  according 
to  procedures.  We  have  had  at  the  desk 
for  some  time,  since  June  5,  the  House 
bill.  It  could  have  been  called  from  the 
desk  at  any  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
decided  that  we  would  go  through  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee.  We 
were  able  to  get  that  bill  reported  to  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  where  it 
has  resided  for  the  past  month.  We  have 
■  not  had  an  executive  session  in  that  time, 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  have 
consideration  of  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  markup. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
markup  tomorrow.  Senator  Eastland, 
who  is  indisposed  in  Mississippi,  has  des- 
ignated Senator  Hart  to  chair  that  com- 
mittee meeting. 

I  say  to  the  leadership,  as  well  as  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  more  important  in  the 
way  of  business  before  this  body,  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  year,  than  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

If  objections  are  going  to  be  raised  to 
an  orderly  procedure  so  that  we  can  have 
a  committee  meeting  in  which  to  con- 
sider this  measure,  in  order  to  report  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  am  going  to 
do  evei-ything  in  my  power,  and  will  ask 
the  leadership  to  do  evei-ything  in  their 
power,  to  call  the  House  bill  from  the 
desk  at  the  opportune  time. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  corroborate  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  has 
said.  Senator  Eastland,  who  not  only  is 
indisposed  but  also  is  in  the  hospital  and 
unable  to  be  here,  has  designated  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  conduct  hear- 
ings tomorrow. 

I  will  make  certain  those  hearings  are 

held  tomorrow  by  asking  unanimous  con- 

.sent  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 

business  tonight,  it  stand  in  recess  until 

12  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  As  soon  as  I  com- 
plete this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROOKE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I'he 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  going  to  come  up 
this  month,  and  the  Senator  can  rest 
assured  of  that.  I  expect  that  there  will 
be  enough  support  on  both  sides  to  make 
sure  that  that  happens.  After  all,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  expire  the  flrst 
part  of  next  month,  and  we  have  a  duty 
to  face  up  to  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
request  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  is  reasonable.  They  are 
working  on  the  Senate  bill  and  wish  to 
mark  it  up.  I  join  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity that  all  committees,  particularly  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  allowed 
to  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  amend  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  with  this  proviso: 
except  dining  the  Wyman-Durkin  de- 
bate on  the  floor. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  That  will  be  satisfactory 
to  me,  if  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  request, 
with  that  proviso,  if  it  is  acceptable  to 
the  Senate:  except  during  the  period  of 
the  Wyman-Durkin  debate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  ol)jection  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  means  that 
committees  can  meet  in  the  morning  and 
the  afternoon,  except  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
Wyman-Durkin  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  iiom  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wiU  be  at  a  con- 
ference committee  beginning  at  2:30,  and 
I  win  object  to  any  committee  meetings 
during  that  joint  conference  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  the  Senator  at 
a  conference  committee  for  the  same 
purpose  today? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Committee  met  dur- 
ing the  day.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
business  to  attend  to,  and  what  we  will 
be  considering  then  will  be  the  McClellan 
legislation  having  to  do  with  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  which 
the  Senator  is  very  much  interested;  the 
education  appropriations — 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  can  save  the  Sen- 
ator time  if  he  will  let  me  say  a  word. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine.  I  just  wanted 
to  get  this  in  ahead  of  time,  so  that  the 
Senator  would  know  the  legislation  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  What  I  object  to  is 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  meeting 
during  the  Wyman-Durkin  debate  or 
during  this  conference  meeting  beginning 
at  2:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  not  be  dur- 
ing the  Wyman-Durkin  debate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Or  during  the  con- 
ference beginning  at  2:30.  I  cannot  be 
at  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  where 
I  ought  to  be,  and  be  at  the  conference 
committee,  also,  where  I  ought  to  be: 
therefore,  I  would  object  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  during  the 
Wyman-Durkin  debate  and  beginning  at 
2:30  tomorrow  until  that  conference  is 
completed.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    When   will    that 


conference  be  completed?  It  seems  to  me 
it  has  been  weeks  already. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  riglit.  It 
has  been  going  on  too  long  now.  The 
Senator  would  have  to  speak  to  the 
chairman  about  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  least,  all  the 
other  committees  can  meet.  Tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  can  mett  to- 
morrow morning.  Hopefully,  it  will  havi; 
a  chance,  if  need  be,  to  meet  tomorrow 
alternoon. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  tho 
Stnutor  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  majority  lead- 
er has  said  he  hopes  he  will  have  some 
help  from  this  side  on  the  \otiiig  rights 
bill.  I  can  assure  him  he  will  have  sub- 
stantial help  on  this  side  and  I  can 
assure  him  the  President  favors  the  vote 
on  it  this  month. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  tlie  Chair  had  already  agreed  that 
all  committees  could  meet  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary except  during  the  period  of  the 
Wyman-Durkin  debate.  I  amend  the  re- 
quest, .so  far  as  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  concerned,  so  it  will  comply  witli  the 
wishes  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lin;i. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Ee.serving  tlie  right  to 
object  to  that.  I  jast  want  to  have  some- 
thing understood  here.  That  is  that  if  we 
are  Roing  to  have  an  orderly  procedure 
to  consider  the  voting  rights  legislation 
in  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  con- 
sidering the  date  that  this  bill  Is  going 
to  expire,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  able 
to  meet  during  the  time  that  the  Senate 
is  in  session  and  also  during  the  time 
that  we  have  some  conference  commit- 
tees going  on. 

It  just  so  happens  that,  as  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned,  the  voting 
rights  extension  is  far  more  important 
than  that  conference  committee  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  on. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  have 
to  object  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  going  to  object  to  our  meet- 
ing during  the  afternoon  when  his  con- 
ference committee  is  meeting.  I  do  not 
tliink  that  the  work  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-j-  should  stop  be- 
cause of  a  House-Senate  conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I.vield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  come  up.  I  think 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  not  only  in  the 
conference  committee  but  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he 
has  a  right  to  be  given  some  considera- 
tion, too. 

After  all,  what  has  happened  in  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary— and 
this  is  what  that  meeting  will  be— since 
the  distinguished  Senator  reported  out 
favorably  the  bill  luider  con.sideraticu, 


the  extension  of  tlie  Voting  Rights  Act. 
out  of  the  subcommittee  on  which  he 
happens  to  be  chairman?  I  think  in  tliis 
instance,  at  this  time,  with  the  fact  that 
the  committee  is  going  to  meet  tomorrow 
morning,  we  will  get  some  time  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Senator  may  be  certain. 
I  wish  he  would  allow  us  a  little  flexi- 
bility in  this  instance. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  if  he  is  willing  to  have 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  least 
go  into  ses.'^^ion  at.  .say,  3:30  in  the  after- 
noon? It  will  give  him  an  liour  on  his 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I 
camiot  say  how  long  it  will  take.  Thio,  is 
a  conference  committee  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  a  $30  billion 
procuiement  bill.  It  involves  airplanes, 
tanks,  rockets,  missiles,  and  everything 
that  is  very  vital  to  our  country.  As  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  I  am  due  there. 
I  want  to  be  there.  But  I  cannot  be  there 
and  be  at  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, too.  Therefore,  I  made  the  request 
that  I  did  to  the  distinguLshed  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  long  do  those 
conferences  go  on  in  the  afternoon,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolhia? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Today  we  were  there 
until  5  o'clock,  I  gue.ss,  I  am  not  sure; 
4:30,  maybe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  a  request  to 
the  acting  chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciai-y.  That  is  that  he  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  being  called  back  into  con- 
ference to  consider  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  immediately  after  the 
conference  of  the  Ai-med  Services  Com- 
mittee is  disposed  of  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
of  course  we  will.  The  problem  has  been 
partially  resolved  by  the  pledge  of  liie 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader 
to  make  sure  that  this  bill  is  up  in  July. 
That  is  not  quite  all  that  has  to  be  done. 
I  think  that  I  understand  fully  tlie  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  California.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  thing  if  the  Senate 
allowed  that  bill  to  die.  We  will  meet 
long  and  late. 

There  will  come  a  time  v. hen  we  may 
be  confronted  in  the  committee  itseU 
with  simply  reporting  out  the  language 
of  the  House-passed  bill,  because  the 
mood  I  sense  here,  even  given  the  com- 
mitment of  the  leadership,  may  alarm 
us  to  the  degi-ee  that  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  move  very  rapidly.  But  we  shall 
meet  late  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  no 
one  has  been  more  active  in  promoting 
the  extension  of  the  Votuig  Rights  Act 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia <Mr.  TUNNEY ) . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  again  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  will  be  meeting 
when  tlie  conference  committee  is  con- 
cluded, and  with  the  imderstanding  tliat 
we  still  have  that  House  bill  at  the  desk, 
which  can  be  called  up  at  any  time,  if 
we  cannot  have  an  orderly  procedure  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judicially  to  con- 
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Eider  the  legislation  as  it  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  and  Senator 
Scott,  I  am  preparing  not  to  object  to 
the  request  In  order  to  accommodate  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina. 

I  just  wish  to  serve  notice  on  anyone 
who  feels  that  by  any  kind  of  delaying 
tactic — I  am  not  suggesting  that  anyone 
is  trying  to  delay  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  But  if  anyone  is  feeling  that 
maybe  they  can  avoid  having  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
by  a  delay  in  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  do  what  I  can 
to  see  that  that  House  bl!l  is  called  from 
the  desk  so  that  we  can  have  an  eaily 
consideration  of  tills  legislation,  which  I 
consider  to  be  absolutely  critical  to  the 
welfare  of  many  persons  in  this  countrj-, 
if  not  fill  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  my 
assurance  that  the  voting  rights  exten- 
sion will  be  taken  up  this  month  and  not 
in  the  last  days  of  this  month,  either. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  majority  leader 
has  clarified  the  request  which  I  made.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFrlCER  (Mr. 
NuKN) .  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if,  in  the 
light  of  what  we  have  now  moved  to  ac- 
complish on  tomorrow's  schedule,  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  reissue  the 
tmanlmous-consent  request  on  setting 
aside  the  Wyroan-Durkin  matter  tomor- 
row, temporarily — just  tomorrow.  We 
have  said  committees  may  meet  except 
during  the  issue  of  Wyman-Durkin  on 
the  floor.  We  have  reached  these  other 
accommodations.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
might  facilitate  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  other  committees  that  are  trying 
to  function  if  we  just  move  at  this  time 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  It 
aside  just  for  tomorrow,  as  the  majority 
leader  attempted  awhile  ago.  because  of 
these  other  moves  that  have  been  made. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
make  that  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  make  the  following  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:45 
A.M.  TOMORROW;  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATORS  CULVER.  BUCKLEY. 
HELMS.  TAFT.  AND  McCLURE;  AND 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  Senators  hear  me  out  on 
this  request  before  they  object. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  re- 
quests for  five  special  orders  now  which 
I  did  not  know  about  earlier,  and  other- 
wise I  would  have  informed  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader— I  did  know  of 
one  request  from  Mr.  Culver — I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate, 
when  It  completes  its  business  today, 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:45 
a.m.;   that  immediately  after  the  two 


leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the 
order  stated.  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  McClure; 
and  after  which  orders  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6799  on  which 
there  is  a  time  agreement.  That  has  to 
do  with  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  meas- 
ure (H.R.  6799)  the  Senate  then  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
renort 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
endeavor  to  see  if  It  would  be  possible 
to  get  a  time  limitation  on  this  matter  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  That 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  5901, 
with  a  time  limitation  on  the  conference 
report  of  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Brooke 
with  a  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment In  disagreement  of  30  minutes;  and 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  that  confer- 
ence report  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  extension  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
S.  1513,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion; that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Act  tomorrow,  If 
the  hour  Is  not  too  late  and  time  per- 
mitting, the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  644,  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act;  with 
the  understanding  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tlOTi  166,  the  New  Hampshire  election 
dispute,  not  come  up  before  the  Senate 
tomorrow  for  any  action,  and  with  the 
further  understanding  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  measures  I  have  outlined, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  business  tomorrow, 
whichever  is  the  earliest,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, is  it  understood  then  that  the  New 
Hampshire  matter  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  bills  that  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  has  enumerated,  that 
the  unfinished  business  would  auto- 
matically come  back  down  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  the  close  of  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  indi- 
cated that  that  matter  would  not  come 
up  on  tomorrow  until 

Mr.  ALLEN.  At  the  close  of  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Is  the  un- 
finished business.  It  would  then  auto- 
matically come  back  up.  But  I  meant  to 
say  that  there  would  be  no  action  on 
that  matter  tomorrow,  and  that  a  call 
for  the  regular  order  to  bring  the  unfin- 
ished business  before  the  Senate  tomor- 
row not  be  in  order.  That  fully  protects 
all  Senators  who  would  not  want  the 
New  Hampshire  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow.  It  would  also  fully  protect 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  others 
who  may  not  want  any  motion  dealing 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  occur  on 
tomorrow. 


The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is 
going  to  meet  tomorrow  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Fuither  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  drop  the  time  limitation  on  the 
conference  report.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  I  am  sure  a  nimiber 
of  Senators  will  want  to  be  heard.  I  felt 
restrained  here  today,  with  all  of  these 
time  limitations  imposed,  to  come  in  for 
any  nongermane  discussion.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  drop  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  only  way 
I  could  drop  the  time  limit  on  that  con- 
ference report  would  be  to  put  it  at  the 
end  of  the  list  because  otherwise  delay 
could  continue  throughout  the  day  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  right.  Then  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  there,  the  Senators 
may  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, who  managed  the  bill,  indicated 
specifically  he  wotUd  like  to  take  it  up 
around  noon,  so  I  am  thinking  of  his 
mixltitudinous  duties.  He  is  holding 
hearings  on  HEW,  hearing  witnesses 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.  And 
the  Senator  would  not  agree  to  a  2-hour 
limitation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wonder  if  we  could  agree 
at  the  end  of  2  hours.  If  not  completed 
then,  it  be  carried  over  the  next  day.  I 
have  no  thought  of  any  long  discussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  take  our 
chances,  but  let  us  not  forget  this  is  a 
measiu-e  which  guarantees  women  equal- 
ity in  athletics,  and  that  this  will  be  a 
chance  for  all  of  us,  by  voting  to  uphold 
title  IX,  to  strike  a  blow  for  fi-eedom. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  understood  then  that 
the  request  for  a  time  limitation  is  being 
dropped?  Tliat  is  what  the  majority 
leader  said. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  According  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  I 
would  alter — does  the  Senator  intend  to 
object  if  I  leave  the  time  limit  included? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  Senator  will  wait 
until  he  has  completed  his  entire  re- 
quest, unless  I  will  make  an  objection 
at  the  time  he  calls  for  the  2-hour  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

I  modify  my  request  as  follows,  and 
only  with  respect  to  the  conference  re- 
port alluded  to: 

That  tliere  be  a  2-hour  time  limitation 
on  that  conference  report,  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  2  hom"s.  the  conference  report 
is  not  disposed  of,  it  take  its  place  at  the 
end  of  Uie  hne,  which  would  mean  it 
would  fall  in  then  for  resumption  of  con- 
sideration behind  the  other  three  meas- 
ures which  would  be  clocked  in  ahead. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  this  does  give  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  carte  blanche  all  day 
to  continue  its  deliberations  to  come  up 
with  an  acceptable  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  because  the  com- 
mittee cannot  meet  under  the  agreement 
reached  dm-ing  the  period  in  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  be  attending  a  conference  on  a 
military  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  It  eliminates 
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the  Senate  Resolution  166  hiatus  as  of 
now. 

I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Reserving  tl\e  right  to 
object,  maybe  the  Senator  will  just  tdlow 
me  a  second  to  clarify  my  understand- 
ing, because  I  shall  not  object  if  I  imder- 
.-tand  what  he  is  saying. 

All  three  of  the  other  measures,  other 
ihaa  the  conference  report,  do  have  a 
time  limitation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  lorrect. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right. 

If  we  cannot  finish  the  educational 
conference  report  at  the  end  of  2  hours 
it  goes  at  the  end  of  the  line.  What  hap- 
pens, may  I  ask,  if  we  cannot  finish  it 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  a  good 
question,  and  I  was  going  to  make  it 
clear  myself  that  if  we  do  not  finish  it 
tomorrow  then  we  have  to  take  the 
next  day  as  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right.  As  I  under- 
vstand  the  Senator's  request,  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  when  the  Senate  meets, 
the  pending  business  would  again  be  the 
New  Hampshire  election. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct;  that  is  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Then  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  imanlmous  consent  tliat,  even 
tliough  the  conference  report  is  a  priv- 
ileged matter,  the  assui'ance  I  gave  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock)  would  hold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  propoimd  a  parliamentary 
question  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  on  tomorrow  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  the  first 
measure,  which  is  H.R.  6799,  disposes 
of  that,  and  proceeds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  and  after 

2  hoiu-s  has  not  disposed  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  moves  on  then  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1513,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act,  and  so 
on,  but  does  not,  in  the  final  analysis, 
complete  action  on  the  conference  report 
tomorrow,  am  I  correct  that  imder  the 
final  request  that  I  propounded,  which 
was  consented  to,  the  Senate  on  Friday 
would,  imless  otherwise  ordered,  begin 
on  the  New  Hampshire  election  measure, 
Senate  Resolution  166? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  that 
regardless  of  how  the  business  ends 
tomorrow,  the  next  day's  business  would 
not  be  affected  insofar  as  this  overall 
consent  order  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  The  conference  report, 
being  a  privileged  matter,  though,  could 
be  brought  up  Immediately  if  the  unfin- 
ished business  has  not  been  laid  down. 
It  would  come  back  up  if  the  manager  of 
the  conference  saw  fit  to  bring  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  would  not  displace  the 
imfinished  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  It  would 
not  automatically,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
quest that  has  been  entered  into,  come 
before  the  Senate  the  following  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  i-esolution  (S.  Res.  166  > 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tested election  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  several  days 
ago,  I  submitted  a  resolution  declaring  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ator for  the  State  of  New  Hamp.shire  for 
the  term  commencing  Januai-y  3,  1975, 
in  the  feeling  that  eventually  the  Senate 
is  going  to  have  to  come  to  a  disposition 
and  feeling  that  it  ought  to  be  decided  on 
an  up-and-down  vote  on  a  resolution 
rather  than  by  an  amendment  to  the  35- 
item  resolution  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
Senate  Resolution  166. 

That  matter  is  still  within  the  breast 
of  the  Senate  and  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  until  such  time  as  the  Senate 
does  adjourn. 

So,  in  order  that  we  might  have  some- 
thing to  work  on  during  the  morning 
hour  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  I  introduced  that  resolution. 

Now,  feeling  that  it  did  not  take  tlie 
full  morning  hom-  to  act  upon  that  reso- 
lution. I  have  two  more  resolutions  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  as  to  the  first  one  for 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

I  welcome  and  request  an  objection 
to  immediate  consideration  so  that  it  will 
be  carried  over  under  the  rule. 

I  would  like  to  offer  these  separately 
and  ask  that  the  first  be  stated.  I  will 
then  make  the  request.  I  anticipate  an 
objection.  Then  I  will  ask  that  the  other 
be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  209 

Resolved,  That  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for 
the  term  commencing  January  3,  1976,  la 
hereby  declared  vacant,  effective  July  31, 
1975. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go  over 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
second  resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  210 
Resolved,  That  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for 
the  term  commencing  January  3,  1975.  Is 
hereby  declared  vacant,  effective  August  1, 
197.5. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go  over 
under  the  rule. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  at  least  three  resolutions  there  to 
consider  during  the  morning  hour  fol- 
lowing the  next  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  we  do  in  fact  adjourn,  between 
now  and  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 

I  yield  tlie  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  juit  .so 
happens  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
I  are  thinking  on  the  same  track  and  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  I  shall 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f ollow.s : 
S.  Res.  211 

Ri'Oltvd,  That  the  office  of  United  State:? 
Senator  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for 
the  term  commencing  January  3,  1975,  is 
hereby  declared  vacant  effective  August  2. 
1975,  unless,  prior  to  such  date,  the  Senate 
shall  have  seated  either  Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr. 
Wynmn. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  was  not  standing  when  he 
objected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
object,  then. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go  over 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  resolution  and  I  shall 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olutlon  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  212 

Resolved,  That  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for 
the  term  commencing  January  3,  1975,  is 
hereby  declared  vacant  effective  August  3. 
1975,  unless,  prior  to  such  date,  the  Senate 
shall  have  seated  either  Mr.  Durkin  or  Mr. 
Wyman. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  Pi-esldeilt. 
I  object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  so  sorry  the  Senator 
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objected.  We  could  have  gotten  through 
all  this  right  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go  over  un- 
der the  rule. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  third  resolution  and  aik  for 
its  immediate  consideration  after  it  Is 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re.so- 
lution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol!o\k.s: 
8.  RifS.  213 

Hesolved,  That  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Senator  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
Bhlre  for  the  term  conunenclng  January  3, 
1975,  la  hereby  declared  vacant  effective  Au- 
gust 4,  1975,  unless,  prior  to  such  date,  the 
Senate  shall  have  seated  either  Mr.  Durkin  or 
Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  stand- 
ing objection  is  heard. 

The  resoluticm  will  go  over  under  the 
rule. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Chair  allow  me 
one  final  statement,  if  I  may  be  recog- 
nized, Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NET, MS.  I  Uiank  the  Chaii*. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  two  Senators  have  almost  effectively 
precluded  the  calling  up,  without  debate 
during  the  morning  hour,  of  any  meas- 
ure. I  am  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 
Of  course,  there  is  nothing  I  could  have 
done  to  prevent  it.  but  I  think  the  Record 
ought  to  show  that  under  the  rules, 
ordinarily  once  morning  business  has 
been  disposed  of  or  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  hour — whichever  comes 
first — on  a  new  legislative  day,  motions 
to  take  up  are  not  dabatable. 

The  two  Senators  have  assured  the 
Senate  that  at  the  close  of  morning  busi- 
j)ess  on  the  next  legislative  day.  the  first 
resolution  coming  over  under  the  rule 
will  be  the  resolution  that  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Allen  some  time  ago.  Then,  If 
that  Is  disposed  of,  the  next  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Allen  will  come  over 
under  the  rule.  Then  if  that  is  disposed 
of  before  the  end  of  the  first  2  hours, 
the  next  resolution  over  under  the  rule 
win  come  up,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  The 
clock  will  have  run  the  2  hours,  and  no 
opportunity  will  remain  to  call  up  any 
matter,  such  as  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
without  debate. 

I  salute  the  two  Senators  on  their 
parliamentary  skill.  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  indicate  to  all  Senators,  in  case 
any  Senator  may  be  counting  on  making 
a  motion  during  the  morning  hour  to 
proceed  to  take  up  some  matter  with- 
out debate,  he  can  just  almost  debunk 
his  thoughts  of  that  prospect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not 
criticizing. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  spoke  of  a 
particular  bill  that  could  not  be  brought 
up  without  debate.  That  would  apply  to 
any  bill  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  did  not 
mean  to  leave  any  impression  that  these 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  two  Senators 
would  only  apply  to  a  motion  to  call  up 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  But  I  use  that  as 
an  example. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Of  course,  any  Senator  at 
a.  y  time,  relatively  speaking,  can  make 
a  motion  that  is  subject  to  debate  to 
bring  up  any  measure  on  the  calendar. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Yes.  After  the 
first  2  hours  such  motion  is  subject  to 
debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
I  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Can  we  have 
the  assurance  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  that  we  will  have  no  more 
business  tonight?  If  we  can,  I  am  going 
home. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  I  may  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, any  comment  that  the  assistsmt 
majority  leader  would  make  would  be 
purely  subjective.  It  may  be  business  or 
it  may  not  be.  I  rather  imagine  that  he 
will  not  comment  on  the  Senator's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
ScoTT)  will  remain  around  and  see  what 
happens.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  his 
company. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  wiiom  I  have  long  admired  pre- 
ceding my  coming  to  the  Senate,  and  he 
knows  that,  that  I  appreciate  the  careful 
way  in  which  he  has  {malyzed  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  spoken  for  him- 
self, and  I  shall  speak  for  myself  only  to 
say  that  I  have  observed  the  distin- 
guished Senator  on  countless  occasions 
when  he  used  the  rules  fairly  and  openly 
to  accomplish  whatever  purpose  he  had 
in  mind.  I  have  admired  him.  I  hope  I 
am  learning  a  little  bit  of  his  fine  skills 
in  that  regard.  I  commend  him  on  all  the 
efforts  that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ALEXANDR   SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  12:54 
pjn.  this  afternoon  I  happened  to  be 
checking  the  ticker  in  the  cloakroom,  the 
Uiuted  Pre.ss-International  ticker.  I  was 
astonished  to  note  an  item  that  had  just 
moved  on  that  wire,  the  contents  of 
which  I  presiune  are  correct. 

Let  me  read  it. 

In  Milwaukee  today  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  said  that  Alexandr  Solzhe- 
uitsyn's  nUlltaut  views  are  a  threat  to  peace 
and  he  had  recommended  President  Pord  not 
to  meet  with  the  author. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph, 

Mr.    President,    that   confiims    what 

everybody  has  known  all  along  during 

the  folderol  that  came  out  of  the  White 


House  about  why  Mr.  Ford  would  not  or 
could  not  meet  with  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn. 
Mr.  Nessen  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  he  could  not  imagine  what  benefit 
would  be  gained  by  the  President  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  Then  they 
said  that  the  President  did  not  have  time 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn. 

I  suggested  to  my  friend  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  that  he  get  himself  a 
soccer  ball  and  go  dribbling  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  maybe  he  could  get 
the  attention  of  the  President  that  way, 
or  perhaps  Mr.  Nessen  or  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Let  me  proceed  with  the  item  as  it 
moved  on  the  United  Press  International 
wire.  It  begins  with  a  quote  from  Dr.  Kis- 
singer himself : 

"if  I  understand  the  message  of  Solzhenit- 
syn." Kissinger  told  a  news  conference,  "li  is 
that  the  United  States  should  pursue  an  ay- 
gres.sive  policy  to  overthrow  the  Soviet 
sy,~:tem," 

Mr.  President,  if  Dr.  Kissinger  believes 
that,  he  will  believe  anything,  because  if 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  has  made  any- 
thing clear  in  any  of  his  writings,  or  in 
any  of  his  pubUc  utterances,  including 
his  appearance  on  Meet  the  Press  last 
Sunday,  it  has  been  that  he  is  not  talking 
about  or  recommending  an  aggressive 
policy  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  system,  to 
quote  the  eminent  Dr.  Kissinger. 

I  say  to  Dr.  Kissinger.  "Baloney." 

But  let  us  continue  the  quote  attrib- 
uted to  Dr.  Kissinger  by  United  Press 
International : 

But  I  believe  that  if  his  views  become  the 
naUonal  policy  of  the  United  States,  we 
would  be  confronted  with  considerable  threat 
of  military  conflict ...  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sequences of  his  views  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  American  people  or  to  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  see  what  Dr. 
Kissiager  does.  He  sets  up  a  straw  man 
and  he  knocks  it  down.  He  shows  his  com- 
plete ignorance  as  to  Alexandr  Solzhenit- 
syn s  philosophy.  What  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn 
is  saying  very  clearly,  very  eloquently, 
and  what  he  has  been  saying  and  writ- 
ing, is  that  all  people  who  believe  in  free- 
dom must  join  hands  in  resisting  oppres- 
sion. 

Here  is  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  man  who  literally  was  willing  to 
lay  down  his  life  in  defense  of  freedom, 
who  was  oppressed  in  a  concentration 
camp,  and  our  Secretary  of  State  does 
not  know  enough  about  him  to  even 
characterize  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  accurately, 
fairly  or  properly. 

To  continue  the  item  from  United 
Press  International: 

Kissinger  said  he  highly  respects  Solzhenit- 
syn as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  all  time, 
but  recommended  to  the  White  House  that 
Pord  not  meet  with  him.  He  said  the  sym- 
bolic effect  of  such  a  meeting  could  be  a 
disadvantage  to  the  United  States. 

A  disadvantage  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  President,  to  refuse  to  tremble  in 
timidity  for  fear  that  we  might  offend 
the  Soviet  Union?  Again  I  say.  "Baloney." 

The  last  two  paragraphs,  I  think,  are 
significant,  continuing  to  quote  from  the 
dispatch  from  United  Press  Interna- 
tional : 

On  Tuesday,  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Ron  Nessen — 

It  will  be  lemembered,  Mr.  President;. 
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that  Mr.  Nessen  was  the  one  who  said 
the  President  was  too  busy  to  see  Mr. 
S  3lzhenitsyn : 

On  Tuesday,  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Rju  Nessen  said  Ford  bae  received  4T8  let- 
t.M^  and  telegrams  suggesting  he  meet  with 
iu.-ilzhenlbsyn.  But  no  mall  has  come  In  oppos- 
:ng  such  a  meeting. 

i  think  that  tcUs  it  all,  Mr,  President. 
li  Mr.  Kissinger  thinks  that  he  is  speak- 
ing ior  the  American  people  with  his 
rather  <:avalicr  putdown  of  Mr.  Solzhenlt- 
sjn.  Mr.  Kissinger  once  again  is  .sadlj' 
mit- taken. 


PRIVILEGE   OF   THE   FLOOR— 
H,R. 6799 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan),  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senate  staff  members  be  allowed 
on  the  floor  during  the  consideration  and 
vote  on  HJEL  €799  tomoiTOw: 

Paul  Summitt  and  George  Butler.  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures; Kenneth  Kaufman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administi  <itive  Practices  and 
Procedures;  William  Heckman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments; 
Gloria  Phares  Stewart.  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers;  Chiistopher  Erie- 
wine,  Subcommittee  on  National  Peni- 
tential ies;  Mike  Mullen  on  Senator 
Hart's  staff;  and  J.  C.  Argetsinger,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUioui 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:45  a.m. 
After  the  two  leadeiG  or  their  designees 


have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  S^iators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Cul- 
ver, Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Taft, 
and  Mr.  McClukk. 

On  the  disposition  of  those  orders,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  6799 — on  which  there  is  a  time 
agreement  of  1  hour  on  the  bill,  30  min- 
utes «i  any  amendment. 

On  the  disposition  of  H.R.  6799,  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  coi^erence  report  on  H.R. 
5901.  the  Educ^ution  Division  appropria- 
tions, with  a  2-hom'  time  limitation. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  complete  action 
on  the  conference  report  at  the  end  of 
2  hours,  the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S  1513.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

If  the  Senate  does  complete  action  on 
the  conference  report  within  the  2-houi- 
limitation,  the  Senate  will,  also  in  that 
event,  proceed  to  tlie  consideration  of 
S.  1513,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  agreement  of  2  hours, 
with  a  one-lialf  hour  limitation  on 
amendments. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  1513,  if 
there  still  is  some  daylight,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S, 
644,  a  bill  to  amend  tiie  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Safety  Act  on  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation  oi  2  iiours,  a  2-hour  iimitation 
bii  an  amendment  by  Mi*.  Buckley,  and 
i\  one-half  koui  llnutation  on  any  othei' 
amendment. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure, 
the  Senr.te  then,  if  it  continued  to  do 
business  tomonow.  would  resume  con- 
sidei-ation  of  the  conference  report  in  the 
event  the  conference  report  had  not  pre- 
viously been  disposed  of. 


Now,  Uiat  is  a  pretty  big  and  full  plate, 
Mr.  President.  I  would  doubt  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  move  through  all 
of  tho,ii  measures  but,  in  any  event,  we 
will  do  the  best  w«  can. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow,  undoubtedly,  and  tlie 
Senate  probably  will  be  hi  to  a  reasonably 
late  hour,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  Senate  will  not  begin  to  trans- 
act business  tomorrow — that  is.  on  any 
cf  these  measures  that  have  been  out- 
lined— until  circa  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  understood,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  parliamentaiy  inquu- 
ies  and  the  responses  thereto,  that  re- 
gardless of  when  the  Senat«  closes  up 
shop  totnonx>w,  the  next  days  bosiuebs 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  package  of 
unanimous-consent  requests.  It  is  also 
undeistood  that  neither  the  New  Hamp- 
sliire  matter  nor  the  voting  rights  mat- 
ter can  be  called  up  for  action  tomorrow. 

I  believe  I  did  include  in  the  request 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock  on  Friday. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr, 
Glenii  ) .  Yes,  the  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  tliank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  all  Sena- 
tors. 


RliCESS   UNTIL   10:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  pre^ious  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  reces.-,  until  the  hour  of  10:45 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  9:02 
p,m,  the  Senate  rece.s.sed  until  Thursday-, 
Juli-  17.  1975.  at  10:45  ajn. 
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The  House  met  at  10:15  o'clock  aju. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D,D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  ktiock; 
if  anyone  hears  My  voice  and  opens  the 
door,  I  win  come  in  to  him. — Revelations 
3:  20. 

O  God,  who  art  ever  knocking  at  the 
door  of  our  hearts  .seeking  entrance  to 
our  inmost  being,  we  pause  in  Thy  pres- 
ence opening  our  lives  unto  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  gift  of  prayer 
and  for  this  opportunity  of  turning  to 
Thee  to  receive  strength  for  the  day, 
wisdom  for  soimd  decisions,  understand- 
ing when  differences  develop,  and  good 
will  amid  the  difficulties  we  face. 

Bless  Tliou  our  Nation  that  out  of  the 
depths  of  these  disturbing  days  may 
come  a  new  life  for  our  people.  Help  us 
to  help  one  another,  teach  us  to  trust 
one  another,  and  grant  us  grace  to  live 
t'enei-ously  for  the  greater  good  of  all. 
Abide  with  tis.  Lord,  for  in  Thee  do  we 
put  our  trust.  Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
tiis  approval  thereof. 

Without  ob.iection.  the  Journal  stand.^ 
approved. 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
CXXI 1455— Part  18 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
tiial  the  Senate  liad  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  tlie  concur- 
rence of  tire  House  is  requested : 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Aduilnts- 
trator  of  Geueml  Services  to  enter  into 
multlycar  leases  through  \ise  of  the  auto- 
matic data  prooessing  fund  without  obligat- 
Uig  the  total  anticipated  payments  to  be 
made  under  such  leases; 

S.  1849.  An  act  to  extend  the  Eraergency 
Petroletun  Allocation  Act;  and 

S.  1893.  An  act  to  conserve  gasoline  by  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Trausportation  to 
ei>tahlish  and  enforce  mandatory  fuel 
economy  performance  standards  for  uew 
automobiles  and  light  duty  trucks,  to  estab- 
lish a  research  and  development  program 
leading  to  advanced  automobile  pn.iotypes. 
Mud  for  other  piirpo<r.s. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentl)  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\ir'p,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  r&'pond: 

!RoU  Mo,  389] 

Admins  Fuqua  O'Hara 

Aiidre«.>,.  N.C.     Hauley  Baugel 

Archer  Uarsba  Biegle 

BeU  Hebert  Risenhoo^er 

Blagsri  Hefner  Rosenthal         • 

Burton.  Phillip  Holland  St  Germain 

Butler  Jarmaii  Satterfleld 

Conlnn  Karth  8cheu*r 

Oonyers  Lent  Stelger.  Wi.s. 

Danlelsoii  McHii^h  Symms 

DawiUff  Matsuna^n  Teague 

Drliian  Meeds  tTdall 

Esch  Mills  Ullmau 

Eihlenuin  Mollohiiii  WUacm.  C.  H. 

Fulton  Musber  Zablocki 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  389 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 

electronic  device,  a  quoinim. 
By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
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ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  8.  846.  AS 
AMENDED.  TO  AUTHORIZE  FUR- 
THER THE  SUSPENSION  OF  MILI- 
TARY AID  TO  TURKEY 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  S. 
846.  as  amended,  to  authorize  further  the 
suspension  of  military  aid  to  Turkey. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISmNO  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  hito  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  591) 
establishing  a  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  Or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  591,  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Monday.  July  14.  1975,  all 
time  for  general  debate  on  the  resolution 
had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
Uabed  in  the  Houm  of  Repreacntatlves  a 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  Into  the  organization,  operations, 
and  oversight  of  the  Intelligeuce  community 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  thirteen  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.  The  Speaker  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  as  chairman. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
select  committee  is  authorized  to  sit  dur- 
ing sessions  of  the  Hoiu^e  and  during  the 
present  Congress  whether  or  not  the  House 
has  recessed  or  adjourned.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  select  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business  except  that  the  select  committee 
may  designate  a  lesser  number  as  a  quoriim 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

Mr.  QUILLEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  section  1  of  the  resolution  be 
considered  as  read  and  ptinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  IN   THE   NATtTRE  OF   A   STTBSTITnTE 
OFFIKED  BT  MS.  QXTILLEN 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  QtnuxN:  Strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Reaolved,  That  tb?  select  committee  estab- 
lished by  H.  Res.  138  Is  abolished  Immediate- 
ly upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  Clerk  shall 
obtain  all  papers,  documents,  testimony,  and 
other  materials  generated  by  the  select  com- 
mittee and  transfer  them  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  preservation 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  veiy  simple  amendment.  What  it  does 
is  exactly  what  it  says  it  does:  It  abol- 
ishes the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence— period.  But  it  does  not  entirely 
close  the  door  for  future  action  by  the 
House. 

Tliis  is  a  very  important  amendment. 
It  is  offered  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  If  enacted,  it  will 
abolisli  tlie  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, but,  as  I  said,  it  does  not  com- 
pletely close  the  door  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  the  head- 
line in  this  morning's  Washington  Post: 
"CIA  Debate  Seen  Dead  in  Senate." 

The  article  states: 

Senator  Frank  Church  said  yesterday  that 
plans  for  a  closed-door  Senate  debate  on  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  involvement  in 
assassination  plots  may  be  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  August  recess. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  this  report,  if 
completed,  will  be  made  public  while  the 
Congress  is  in  recess,  but  first  of  all  the 
report  on  alleged  assassinations  will  be 
given  to  the  White  House. 

I  think  it  is  not  logical  for  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  go  forward  with 
a  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  after 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  made  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  CIA  and 
has  already  made  its  report,  after  the 
Church  committee  in  the  Senate  has  gone 
4  months  in  the  investigation  of  the  CIA 
of  alleged  assassination  plots,  and  the 
committee  is  going  to  make  its  report  on 
these  plots  even  while  we  are  in  rece.ss 
in  August. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  this  committee  and  that  this  House 
of  Representatives  look  at  the  overall 
pictm'e.  What  will  be  accomplished  if 
we  go  Into  the  investigation  not  only 
of  the  CIA  but  of  11  other  agencies  with 
less  than  6  months  remaining  of  this 
year  and  of  this  session  of  the  Congress? 

Tlie  committee,  tis  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  would  expire 
on  January  31.  Investigation  of  the  CIA 
and  investigation  of  11  other  agencies 
w^ould  include  the  National  Security 
Coimcil,  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board,  the 
President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Army.  Navj'.  and  Air  Force  intelligence 
components,  the  Intelligence  Research 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  any  other  instinimentallty  of 
the  Government  that  this  select  com- 
mittee decides  to  go  into. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  this  select  committee  was  created 
in  February  of  this  year.  Because  of  in- 
ternal problems  and  the  constitution  of 
the  committee  itself,  no  action  has  been 
taken.  No  meetings  have  been  held  in 
any  meaningful  way.  The  committee  has 
not  organized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  this  committee  be  aboUshed  because 
the  American  people  have  lost  confidence 
in  that  particular  committee's  going  for- 
ward with  any  meaningful  investigation. 
There  have  been  leaks  from  other  com- 
mittees in  past  sessions  of  the  Congress 
of  classified  and  secret  material,  and  the 
American  people  feel  that  in  any  inves- 
tigation started  by  this  select  commit- 
tee, there  is  a  great  possibility  of  future 
leaks.  I  think  this  country  Is  so  impor- 
tant, the  future  of  this  country  as  a  dem- 
ocratic system  is  so  important  that  we 
must  take  a  break,  so  to  speak,  abolish 
the  committee,  and  then  after  the  Senate 
has  made  a  full  report,  after  the  Church 
committee  has  made  a  full  report,  review 
the  situation  and  see  then  if  we  need  a 
committee  to  plow  new  ground.  Certainly 
we  do  not  need  a  committee  to  go  over 
the  same  testimony  previously  given  by 
Mr.  Colby  and  the  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen> 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Quillen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly this  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  need  to  go  over  the  ground  covered 
by  the  Rockefeller  Commission  and  the 
grotmd  covered  by  the  Church  committee 
in  tlie  Senate.  If  there  is  new  ground 
to  be  plowed  alter  the  Church  committee 
has  made  its  report,  then  let  us  consider 
whether  or  not  we  need  a  permanent 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

After  this  measure  was  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  Monday,  the 
American  people  had  uppermost  in  their 
minds  not  what  this  committee  will  un- 
cover, but  wliat  the  prices  of  groceries 
are  on  the  grocer's  shelves,  and  what  the 
price  of  gasoline  is  going  to  rise  to,  and 
wliat  taxes  are  going  to  be  levied  upon 
them.  They  are  concerned  with  the  do- 
mestic problems  of  our  country.  I  think 
this  Congress  is  leaving  tlie  wrong  im- 
pression when  our  focus  is  on  something 
that  really  is  not  as  important  as  tlie 
domestic  problems  facing  us  today. 

I  think  Mr.  Colby  has  been  before 
.several  committees  and  has  presented  all 
tlie  documents  necet>sary  to  conclude 
this  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  insist  on  a  re- 
corded vote  on  my  amendment,  and  I 
would  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  this  amendment  in  good  con- 
science. After  all,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, later  on,  can  reconstitute  a 
new  committee  if  neces.sary.  But  today 
let  us  abolLsh  this  committee,  and  get 
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down  to  the  business  of  lowering  grocery 
prices,  lowering  gasoline  prices,  find  doing 
the  things  that  are  necessary  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
ia  opposition  to  the  amendment  in  the 
n?tuie  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  goi- 
telman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  deal  briefly  with  a  couple  of  pro- 
cedui-al  probleras.  Thei-e  is  a  mistake  In 
the  resolution  which  is  before  us  that 
was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  th::t,  by  a  print- 
er's error,  January  3  appears  on  page  6 
as  th2  final  date,  and  it  .should  be  Janu- 
aiy  31.  When  we  get  to  that  section  I 
am  going  to  offer  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  will  bring  this  into  con- 
formity viith  the  intent  of  everybody 
invcdved  so  that  the  final  date  of  the 
committee,  when  it  is  reconstituted,  will 
be  the  31st  of  January. 

Secondly,  as  we  proceed  vi-h  the  dc- 
b?,te  I  am  not  gains  in  any  v.ay  to  try 
to  prevent  Members  from  having  an  op- 
portimity  to  talk  on  particular  amend- 
ments, but  I  am  going  to  try  to  proceed 
in  an  orderly  fashion  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  committee.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  set  time  on  erich  amend- 
ment, at  a  reasonable  ^^ime,  soon  after 
we  see  how  the  debate  is  beguirdng  to 
develop,  and  so  that  we  will  not  just  go 
on  and  on  and  on,  talking  about  every- 
thing on  one  amendment  when  there 
are  other  amendments  coming. 

I  am  going  to  seek  to  aclileve  some 
kind  of  an  orderly  discussion,  amend- 
ment by  amendment  and,  of  course,  tliat 
would  also  take  into  account  tlie  possi- 
bility of  amendments  being  offered  to 
amendments. 

Now.  Mr.  Oiairman,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  opposition  to  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

The  argument  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  makes  might  bs  a  more 
forceful  argument  if  the  c  smmittee  were 
just  going  to  investigate,  but  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  make  i*ecoramenda- 
tions,  I  hope,  and  tlie  recommendations 
are  terribly  important.  Tlie  House  not 
<Hily  needs  to  have  an  investigation,  but 
it  needs  to  have  recommendations  made 
on  a  variety  of  complex  matters.  The 
committee  can  recommend,  and  they 
may  not  be  legislative  recommendations. 
Tlie  committee,  I  tliink.  should  recom- 
mend in  three  areas.  One.  if  anything 
needs  to  be  done  about  the  rules  of  the 
House;  two.  if  anything  should  be  done 
about  the  laws  governing  security  mat- 
ters of  the  United  States  and  its  agen- 
cies, and  among  its  citizens;  and  three, 
what  kind  of  oversight  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  future. 

I  think  an  expert  committee  that  has 
done  some  studying  of  the  pi'oblems  of 
intelligence  and  really  truly  under- 
stands them  should  do  that  kind  of 
work,  should  do  the  groundwork  that 
will  lead  to  an  effective  set  of  recom- 
mendations viiiich  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider.  Therefore; 
I  think  it  Is  a  good  Idea  to  roundly  de- 
feat the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Teimessee,  no  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned It  Is. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ris3  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  earlier  this  year  tiie 
Kou.se  was  confronted  witii  the  ques- 
tion of  wiietlier  or  not  it  would  abol- 
ish the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  At  that  time  the  argimient  was 
advanced  by  tlie  proponents  that  this 
particular  committee  was  not  needed, 
that  it  wa,3  superfluous,  that  it  was  ex- 
pensive, that  its  jm-isdiction  was  shared 
by  other  committees  in  the  House,  and 
that  ttie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
could  just  as  well  iianile  the.^  matters. 
If  those  arguments  for  abolition  were 
applicable  then,  they  certainly  apply  now 
to  the  pending  resolution. 

I  want  lo  rei-iind  tlie  Members  that  the 
In'.crnal  Security  Committee  tiiis  House 
abolished  was  chai-ged  many  years  ago 
by  tlie  House  of  Representatives  with  in- 
vestigating CMnmunist  subversion  and 
subversion  by  other  groups,  anti-Amer- 
ican and  un-Ameiican  groups.  La.<:t  Jan- 
uary the  judgment  was  made  by  the  ma- 
jority paxty  in  this  House  that  that  com- 
mittee should  be  abolislied,  that  subver- 
sion was  no  longer  a  threat.  Now  we  are 
being  asked  to  create  another  commit- 
tee to  investigate  executive  agencies 
whose  role  also  has  been  to  control  sub- 
version. 

Ttie  gentleman  from  Missouri  fays  that 
tas  sjnendment  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  unnecessary  and  is  out  of 
place  because  the  new  oonimitLee  pro- 
ixksed  by  this  resolution  will  liave  a  very 
important  role,  first  of  all,  to  recom- 
mend amendments  to  the  Rules  of  the 
House  dealing  with  national  security  and 
liow  it  should  be  liandled,  rules  dealing 
with  a  Member's  right  to  information 
and  iiD-.v  eacli  of  us  .diould  handle  secret 
and  confidential  matters  that  come 
witiiin  our  purview.  I  submit  that  the 
able  gentleman  from  Missouri  headed  a 
select  committee  which  had  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  devote  itself  to  this  and  other 
matters  regarding  changes  in  the  Rules 
of  the  House.  There  were  substitutes. 
amendments,  all  sorts  of  changes  mauie 
to  the  Rules  of  the  House.  Ceitainly  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  or  any  select  group 
of  that  particular  committee,  could  han- 
dle that  question  without  any  problem, 
based  upon  their  expertise  and  ability,  in 
a  matter  of  weeks  or  months  at  the  most, 
I  am  quite  sure. 

I  doubt  that  the  composition  of  the 
committee  we  propose  to  create  here  to- 
day would  be  such  that  it  would  be  so 
finely  tuned  either  tempei-amentally  or 
intellectually  that  it  is  going  to  come  out 
with  any  delicate  rules  to  handle  the 
conduct  of  Members  of  tlic  House  in  mat- 
ters of  seci^ecy.  No,  I  think  the  new  com- 
mittee's bag.  as  they  say  in  the  vernac- 
ular, is  going  to  be  investigation;  and  in- 
vestigation on  a  grand  scale  molded 
along  the  lines  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
individual  Members  who  serve  on  this 
committee.  We  have  already  had  a  taste 
of  what  is  to  come  by  the  remarks  beard 
on  this  floor  today. 

I  will  say  to  the  House  I  might  be  less 
willing  to  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment if  the  Speaker  of  the  House  would 
announce  to  us  now  during  this  debate 
who  will  be  chairman  of  this  new  group 


and  what  the  composition  of  the  mem- 
bership will  be.  Last  Fconiary  I  voted 
against  the  creation  of  the  pi-eireit  com- 
mittee that  will  be  abolished  as  part  of 
this  resolution,  because  T  did  ns:  tiii'^x 
it  would  do  tne  job.  I  had  heard  the 
names  of  some  oi  the  Members  who  had 
been  proposed  to  serve  on  it.  and  I  had 
misgivings.  I  must  say  my  misgivings 
have  been  borne  out  to  a  fine  fare-thee- 
weU  based  on  the  conduct  of  this  com- 
mittee so  far. 

Second,  do  we  need  investigations  of 
our  seciu-ity  agencies  by  this  proposed 
committee?  I  may  not  always  agree  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  iMs. 
Abzug  '  but  sh3  lias  exercised  the  juris- 
diction of  her  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  exploring  fully — anc. 
will  continue,  I  am  sure,  knowing  her 
predilection — the  CIA  and  its  activities. 
We  mf  2'  not  arree  with  the  v;ny  tliat  she 
does  it  in  all  respects,  but  it  ij  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  committee.  Other 
committees  of  the  House  already  have 
jurisdiction  over  various  security  agen- 
cies as  well,  including  the  Committee  en 
Avmed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Why  must  we  have  still 
another  gioup? 

As  far  as  future  oversight  is  concerned, 
the  Comuiittge  on  Government  Opeia- 
tians  has  this  uithin  its  jurisdiction. 
Tliere  is  no  need  for  thi^  Houre  to  create 
a  ne.v  committee,  but  there  Ls  a  great 
nt;ed  to  abolish  the  or.e  we  have. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  tae  con- 
tents of  this  i-csolution  constitute  a  po- 
litical solution  to  the  internal  problems 
of  the  majority  party  in  this  House.  This 
is  unfortunate  because  I  Uiink  that  tlierc 
has  been  raised  valid  questions  regarding 
ths  civil  liberties  of  individual  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  wliether  gov- 
crnmeutal  agencies  are  overstepping 
theii-  bounds.  It  is  uulortunatc  th&t  we 
are  aslced  in  this  particulai-  u..stance  to 
solve  a  pohtical  problem  with  a  tuxifold 
resolution  abolishing  a  useless  commit- 
tee that,  indeed,  should  be  abolished, 
and  then  creating  another  committee 
that  probably  will  have  to  be  abolished 
when  it  follows  down  the  same  road. 
But  perliaps  this  unusual  procedure  will 
ease  the  internal  problems  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

I  think  the  solution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  is  amply  fair 
and  correct.  The  Rockefellsr  Commis- 
sion has  acted.  The  Churcli  committee 
in  tlie  other  body  is  acting.  Congress  has 
gone  over  this  giound  before,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  the  minority 
leader  said  yesterday.  There  is  a  limit 
to  what  we  can  do.  The  House  is  6  months 
late  and  $750,000  short.  The  House  will 
never  catch  up  to  the  other  investiga- 
tions, nor  should  we  try.  Abolish  this 
committee  and  let  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  to  do  their  job. 

Tlie  premier  manner  in  which  to  deal 
with  this  I  think  is  to  support  the  Quillen 
amendmen^ 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  rhaUman,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  select  committee  that 
was  appointed  in  February  I  want  at 
least  to  advert  to  the  responsible  man- 
ner in  which  I  feel  the  Members  on  our 
side  have  proceeded  and  have  under- 
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taken  to  perform  their  Jobs  with  vigor 
and  with  determination  in  an  effort  to 
fulfill  the  mandate  of  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  think  it  Is  extremely  Important  that 
we  do  not  have  out  activities  frustrated 
by  the  dlflQculties  that  have  arisen  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Our  frustra- 
tions would  be  complete  if  this  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted. 

There  is  an  Important  and  legitimate 
role  for  us  to  perform.  We  recognized 
that  when  we  established  this  select  com- 
mittee. In  the  effort  being  made  now  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG)  he  is  trying  to  overcome  the  frus- 
trations that  have  arisen  because  of  dis- 
agreements on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
In  order  that  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives might  legitimately  carry  out  one  of 
its  Important  functions,  that  of  over- 
sight. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  simply  with 
the  CIA.  The  CIA,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Is 
a  small  part  of  the  overall  intelligence 
community,  but  the  complex  Intelligence 
community  does  deserve  some  oversight. 
There  is  tremendous  confusion  and  over- 
lapping and  duplication.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  Is  interested  in  sav- 
ing the  money  of  the  taxpayers  he  ought 
to  be  interested  in  having  the  activities 
of  the  select  committee  carried  on  be- 
cause the  opportimities  for  savings  are 
tremendous. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  the  overall 
intelligence  operations  cost.  We  should 
find  out  and  determme  that  and  make 
the  entire  Intelligence  community  an  efiB- 
cient  operation,  and  not  just  allow  it  to 
be  one  that  goes  on  with  various  auton- 
omous and  independent  operations  with- 
out control  and  without  coordination. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant, even  though  we  move  toward  es- 
tablishment of  a  joint  committee,  which 
I  would  support,  even  if  we  support  a 
joint  committee  as  an  ultimate  goal  or 
objective  of  our  committee,  we  should 
first  of  all  study  the  framework  and 
backgroimd  of  this  entire  activity  so  that 
we  can  move  hito  that  kind  of  oversight 
operation  intelligently. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldtog. 

The  gentleman  says  the  committee 
ought  to  do  certain  things.  Why  has  it 
not?  Up  to  now  the  members  have  not. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  our  efforts  have  not  been  frustrated. 
They  have  been,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  Speaker  is  going  to  name  a  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  is  going  to  demon- 
strate leadership  and  control  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  we  are  gomg  to  find 
the  chairman,  whoever  it  happens  to  be, 
will  have  the  support  of  the  Members  on 
our  side  and  we  are  going  to  move  for- 
ward with  our  legitimate  responsibilities 
and  do  the  kmd  of  job  we  are  charged 
with  doing,  which  Includes  the  oversight 
of  all  the  Intelligence  community. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  would  get  a 
background  paper  from  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, he  would  see  how  complex  an  op- 


eration this  is.  Our  intelligence  agencies 
enter  into  all  kinds  of  subjects,  not  only 
do  they  Invade  the  private  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  not  only  is  there 
confusion  which  results  from  the  CIA 
and  FBI  not  knowing  where  their  lines 
of  demarcation  lie,  but  let  me  suggest  an- 
other area  requh-ing  our  close  attention, 
that  of  drug  enforcement.  This  is  an  area 
where  we  note  a  terrible  increase  in  the 
drag  traffic,  because  in  my  opinion  we 
do  not  have  the  coordmated  kind  of  com- 
munication between  our  various  agencies 
with  each  other  which  they  should  have 
if  we  are  to  stamp  out  the  drug  traffic. 

They  need  help  to  stamp  out  the  traf- 
fic in  drugs.  This  is  one  area,  it  seems 
to  me  that  deserves  a  thorough  investi- 
gation and  it  can  only  be  done  if  the 
committee  is  active  and  empowered  to 
carry  on  its  job. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  was  my  Impres- 
sion and  opinion  and  consideration  In 
February  of  this  year  when  this  commit- 
tee was  formed  by  this  House.  I  mean, 
tlie  dreams  and  aspirations  and  ideas  do 
not  formulate  imless  action  is  taken. 
The  committee  has  not  taken  any  action. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  do  not  thmk  the  gen- 
tleman should  blame  the  committee  or 
any  of  the  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle,  because  we  have  been  ready  and 
able  to  go  forward  and  we  have  gone 
forward  to  the  extent  we  have  been  ca- 
pable of  going  forward,  but  we  have  been 
frustrated,  I  recognize  that.  The  purpose 
of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  to  reactivate  and  restructure 
this  committee  so  that  we  can  fulfill  the 
mandate  that  has  been  given  to  the 
House  and  that  we  should  fulfill. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  as  one  of  the  present 
membei-s  of  the  committee,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see. 

I  would  first  point  out  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  are 
equal  m  their  constitutional  responslblU- 
ties.  The  Constitution,  In  part,  says  that 
we  not  only  shall  make  laws,  but  we  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  over- 
seeing the  enactment  of  those  laws.  That 
means  that  we  have  a  responsibility.  We 
have  a  responsibility  specifically  in  this 
Issue,  because  there  are  many  questions 
that  have  not  been  an.swered  by  the 
Rockefeller  commission  and  there  are 
many  questions  that  may  not  be  an- 
swered by  the  Senate  committee. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  CIA — 
yes,  we  must  explore  with  diligence  and 
depth  the  question  of  the  allegation  of 
assassination  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  We  musi  go  further  In  determin- 
ing the  degree  to  which  people's  rights 
have  been  abused  domestically  in  this 
country.  That  is  our  responsibility.  That 
Is  our  charge. 

We  must  know,  for  example,  why  Is  It 
that  there  are  200,000  American  citizens 
who  have  a  CIA  file.  Why  Is  it  that  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  the  Director  of  the  CIA 


said  5,  6,  maybe  7  Members  of  Congress 
had  a  CIA  file;  3  weeks  later  he  said  15 
people.  Now  the  record  shows  there  are 
at  least  75  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  a  record  and  perhaps  as  time  goes 
on  there  may  be  435  people  that  have  a 
record. 

We  need  to  know.  That  is  our  respon- 
sibility. That  is  om-  constitutional  charge. 
We  need  to  know,  for  example,  why  are 
there  allegations  that  some  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Intelligence  community  have 
gone  into  the  civilian  community  in 
America,  set  up  detective  agencies  or  pa- 
trol agencies  or  what  have  you,  that  are 
still  in  some  kind  of  network  that  would 
allow  this  group,  although  not  officially 
on  the  payroll  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, who  could  act  as  a  network  trained 
and  capable  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
violation  of  constitutional  rights,  the 
continued  abuse  of  American  citizens  in 
this  coimtry. 

We  need  to  know  what  Is  the  "green- 
light  group"  and  what  is  their  function 
and  what  are  the  ramifications  of  that 
group  to  our  national  secmity. 

We  need  to  know,  for  example,  why 
a  young  person  employed  by  the  CIA 
could  be  arrested  in  possession  of  100 
pounds  of  heroin.  That  translates  into 
$3.5  million  worth  of  death  and  destrac- 
tion  in  the  arms  of  many  of  our  yoimg 
men  and  women  throughout  this  coun- 
try. The  CIA  can  then  go  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  say,  "Do  not  prosecute 
this  person." 

If  any  person  In  this  Chamber  were  in 
possession  of  100  poimds  of  heroin,  we 
Would  not  see  the  light  of  day. 

The  question  is,  is  this  a  quid  pro  quo 
or  is  this  just  one  further  abuse  of  em- 
ployment in  the  CIA? 

We  need  to  know,  for  example  how 
many  wholly  owned  CIA  proprietorships 
there  are  on  the  stockmarkets  of 
America. 

We  need  to  know  who  are  the  direc- 
tors of  these  various  corporations.  We 
need  to  know  the  nature  of  their  politi- 
cal and  economic  Infiuence  in  the  com- 
mittee. Have  they  ever  contributed  to  po- 
litical campaigns?  If  so,  what  are  the 
ramifications?  What  happens  to  the 
profits  of  these  wholly-owned  CIA  pro- 
prietary coi-porations  when  the  law,  the 
Constitution,  says  that  the  Congress 
shall  authorize  and  appropriate  funds? 
Did  these  funds  go  to  finance  such  things 
as  secret  wars  in  Laos  and  Ccunbodia,  to 
violate  the  rights  of  human  beings  in 
this  countiy?  We  need  to  know;  that  is 
our  responsibility. 

With  regard  to  the  FBI.  what  about 
the  counter-intelligence  program  with 
eight  diJerent  projects.  Many  of  us  in 
this  room  do  not  know  the  function  of 
one  of  those  projects.  We  need  to  know 
all  eight.  We  need  to  understand  the 
ramifications  so  that  we  can  take  ap- 
propriate corrective  action. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  every  single 
telephone,  telegram,  Telex  communica- 
tion between  this  country  and  foreign 
countries  is  monitored  by  some  intelli- 
gence agency.  The  enormous  ramifica- 
tions of  that  statement  are  shocking  to 
me.  We  nefed  to  understand  that.  We 
need  to  know  whether  this  Is  true.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  take  corrective  action. 
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We  now  know  that  the  IRS  paid  people 
to  peep  through  keyholes  of  American 
citizens  to  determine  their  sexual  ac- 
tivity. How  many  of  us  in  this  House 
would  like  to  have  their  keyholes 
peeped? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  interject  a  slight  bit 
cf  humor  into  this  debate  winch,  prob- 
ably through  the  next  few  hours,  would 
not  be  very  humorous,  but  not  because 
the  issue  is  frivolous.  The  issue  is  im- 
portant and  critical.  We  have  a  consti- 
tutional responsibility.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  we  strike  down  this  amend- 
ment. It  would  seem  to  me  tliat  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  an 
amendment  to  abolish  the  investigation, 
the  American  people  would  have  the 
right  to  call  for  our  impeachment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  strike 
down  this  resolution. 

Ml-.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  merely  wanted  to  ask 
the  previous  speaker,  if  he  would  stay 
near  a  microphone,  what  is  it  his  com- 
mittee has  done  in  the  last  5  months  on 
these  vital  questions  that  he  raises? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  been  diligent  in  their 
efforts  to  try  to  resolve  these  various 
questions.  As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  a 
so-called  impasse  has  been  reached  on 
this  committee.  My  interpretation  of  that 
impasse  is  not  that  the  members  of  the 
committee,  nine  of  us,  are  not  willing  to 
go  Into  this  matter  on  today,  tomorrow 
or  yesterday. 

But,  what  we  are  confronted  with  is  a 
chairperson  who  decided  for  various  and 
sundry  reasons  that  he  could  not  chair. 
He  offered  his  resignation  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  House  worked  its  will. 
I  voted  to  receive  the  gentleman's  resig- 
nation. The  majority  of  the  members 
voted  not  to  do  so.  So,  we  have  a  chair- 
person who  wanted  to  resign.  The  House 
did  not  allow  that. 

He  is  not  chairing  the  meetings  be- 
cause he  does  not  want  to  be  the  chair- 
man, and  I  respect  the  gentleman's 
right  to  make  that  decision.  We  now  are 
confronted  with  a  committee  that  can- 
not function.  That  is  no  reflection  on  the 
nine  members  of  the  committee.  We 
want  very  desperately  to  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  questions  and  to  make  a 
report  and  submit  recommendations  by 
January. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Would  it  be  fan-  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  he  took  a  long  way  of  saying  "No" 
in  answer  to  my  question?  Nothing  has 
been  done? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  total  output  of 
the  committee,  the  total  result  of  the 
committee,  the  total  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  total  recommendations  of  the 
committee  add  up  to  zero.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  day  the  committee 
called  Mr.  Colby,  our  first  witness,  before 
the  committee,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  persons  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  did  not  come  to  the 
meeting.  The  majority  of  the  Democrats 
were  there,  prepared  to  go  forward  in  the 


pursuit  of  the  investigation  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  The  three  members 
of  the  gentleman's  party  did  not  come. 
He  has  to  answer  that  question  of  why 
that  action. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  still  adds  up  to  the 
fact  that  as  far  as  the  total  action  of 
the  committee  in  response  to  the  man- 
date of  the  House  earlier  this  year,  the 
answer  is  nothing,  zero,  absolutely 
nothing.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  ask  a  question  and  answer  it  for  him- 
self, then  he  can  go  forward  and  do  it. 
I  have  tried  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  What  I  sought  to 
get  from  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  that  although  he  raised  many  seri- 
ous questions — many  of  which  I  tliink 
ought  to  be  answered  also — my  question 
was:  How  many  of  these  questions  have 
been  answered?  or  even  studied?  What 
has  been  the  total  siun  output  of  that 
committee  in  the  preceding  5  months?  I 
thmk  the  answer  is  zero. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  committee  has 
not  functioned,  and  that  is  a  reflection 
on  the  issue  I  have  already  laid  out.  We 
have  a  committee  which  will  not  fimc- 
tion.  If  the  meetings  would  have  been 
called,  we  would  have  been  far  down 
the  road,  and  we  would  not  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  debating  this  ques- 
tion today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  There  is  one  prin- 
ciple that  I  have  learned  as  one  who 
has  been  around  the  House  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and,  having  been  a  minor- 
ity Member  durmg  that  time,  I  under- 
stand it.  My  learned  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling), 
said  on  a  number  of  occasions,  which  is 
absolutely  correct,  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  in  this  body  the  will  of  the 
majority  can  be  tliwarted.  So  if  there  is 
a  majority  on  that  committee,  it  could 
not  be  thwarted.  That  is  one  thing  I 
understand.  If  a  majority  of  this  House 
and  if  a  majority  of  this  committee  ever 
really  wants  something,  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. So  I  guess  the  answer  to  tlie 
question  I  put  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  that  the  majority  evidently 
did  not  want  anything  because  they  did 
not  accomplish  anything  in  the.se  pre- 
ceding 5  months. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMsi  a  question,  if  he  is  still  with  us, 
and  I  see  he  is. 

Quite  obviously,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  chairman 
of  the  existing  committee  to  investigate 
these  matters,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Nedzi),  acted  in  a  manner  that 
displeased  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  gentleman's  committee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike>  is,  as 
rumored,  named  by  the  Speaker  as  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  he  too 
acts  in  a  manner  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  finds  disagreeable,  will 
the  gentleman's  personal  attitude  be  the 


same?  Will  the  gentleman's  conduct  be 
the  same  as  it  was  toward  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi),  regardless 
of  the  impact  it  has  on  the  committee's 
activities? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  answer  is  "Yes"? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  think  that  is  an  ab- 
surd question.  Someone  said,  'Do  not 
dignify  the  question  with  an  answer," 
but  I  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  if 
the  gentleman  will  dignify  the  question 
v.ith  an  answer  because  the  gentleman  is 
always  dignified. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  say  to  my  colleague  that 
I  try  to  operate  within  the  framework 
of  this  House  with  integrity.  If  the 
cliairperson,  whoever  that  person  is,  op- 
erates in  sucii  a  manner  that  my  judg- 
ment allows  me  to  believe  that  that  deed 
or  action  or  inaction  violates  the  con- 
fidence of  the  committee  or  violates  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  yes,  I  would  act 
in  the  same  manner.  I  would  not  pre- 
judge the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
who  may  very  well  be  the  chairman  cf 
the  committee  is  a  friend  of  mine.  We 
do  not  always  agree.  There  will  be  times 
when  he  and  I  will  fight,  but  as  long  as 
that  fight  is  open  and  honest,  as  long  as 
it  is  not  a  question  of  credibility,  as  long 
as  it  is  not  a  question  of  integrity,  I  will 
defend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  in  listening  very  closely 
to  the  debate  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Dellums),  several 
thoughts  come  to  my  mmd,  most  of 
v.'hich  I  intend  to  keep  to  myself  at  least 
for  the  present,  but  one  very  important 
thought  I  should  speak  out  on  is  this: 
I  do  not  think  that  the  American  people 
believe  a  person  should  be  immune  from 
prosecution  or  surveillance  if  that  per- 
son is  a  threat  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation  or  that  a  person  who  is  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  this  Nation  should  be 
imnimie  from  prosecution  and  surveil- 
lance just  because  he  might  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  that  is 
correct.  I  think  there  is  a  fiction  devel- 
oping today  tliat  the  will  of  the  majority 
has  been  thwarted.  One  thing  I  have 
learned  in  this  House,  whether  I  agree 
with  it  or  not,  is  that  when  the  majority 
wants  something,  they  can  get  it.  The 
majority  wanted  to  abolish  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  and  it  did.  The  ma- 
jority on  the  CIA  oversight  committee 
could  not  possibly  have  been  thwaited 
had  they  expressed  a  will,  and  I  think 
this  fiction  should  be  answered  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN) .  This  is  a  difficult  decision  to  make. 
The  theoretical  and  philosophical  reasons 
in  support  of  this  resolution  were  elo- 
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quently  outlined  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bousfo)  the  other  eve- 
ning, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
to  them. 

But  unfortmiately  what  we  are  con- 
fronted with  here  is  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
theory  of  the  House  or  the  theory  of  our 
committees;  It  is  a  question  of  the  par- 
ticular committee  that  we  are  confronted 
with  and  the  particular  intelhgence  sit- 
uation that  we  confront. 

I  b^eve  the  best  solution  is  to  abolish 
the  committee.  I  say  this  not  because  I 
do  not  believe  the  House  has  a  respon- 
sibility here.  Certainly  the  House  has  a 
responsibility,  just  as  the  Senate  has  a 
responsibility.  But  I  think  the  main  re- 
sponsibility today  is  not  to  plow  over  the 
old  investigative  groimd  that  has  already 
been  plowed  by  the  Rockefeller  commis- 
sl(m  and  the  Church  committee,  and  in 
a  rather  responsible  way  too.  I  might  say. 
There  is  a  more  important  responsibil- 
ity, and  that  is  to  try  to  set  up  some  of 
the  rules  for  future  oversight  procedures 
of  Intelligence  organizations  in  this 
country  by  the  Congress  so  they  can  be 
effective  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not 
destroy  our  operating  intelligence  orga- 
nizations. 

But  is  that  really  going  to  happen  from 
this  new  committee?  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  that  it  is  not  going  to  happen.  In- 
vestigations have  a  great  appeal,  and  1 
dare  say  that  once  this  committee  gets 
reconstituted,  the  temptations  to  look 
Into  all  the  aspects  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Delluks)  has  just  out- 
lined, with  what  he  calls  some  hiunor,  I 
think,  are  going  to  be  irresistible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  recognize  that  we 
simply  cannot  keep  the  intelligence  or- 
ganizations of  the  country  on  the  front 
page  and  detail  one  exploit  after  an- 
other without  doing  severe  damage  to 
the  efTecUveness  of  those  intelligence  or- 
ganizations. 

We  have  already  reached  the  absurd 
when  the  allegation  is  made  that  the 
CIA  in  the  Nixon  administration  infil- 
trated the  White  House,  although  at  the 
very  same  time  we  have  been  making 
the  allegation  that  President  Nixon  was 
running  the  CIA  for  his  own  piuTXjses. 
No,  the  Important  thing  today  is  to  get 
on  with  what  are  really  the  serious  and 
responsible  Jobs  that  have  to  be  done  to 
determine  whether  a  democracy  can  in- 
deed operate  an  effective  and  alert  intel- 
ligence operation. 

I  have  very  great  confidence  in  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike>,  who 
is  rumored  to  become  the  chairman  of 
this  new  committee,  but  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  real  problem. 
As  outstanding  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  (Mr.  Piki:)  is,  can  he  really 
do  a  better  job  than  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  did  if  he  is  going 
to  be  faced  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  continue  to  believe  they  have 
a  higher  right  than  the  resolutions,  the 
rales  of  the  House,  and  the  requirements 
of  classification,  so  that  they  may,  there- 
fore, put  anything  they  want  to  In  the 
newspapers?  Of  coarse,  we  cannot  run 
a  responsible  intelligence  Investigation 
with  that  kind  of  thtnkhig. 
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The  gentl«nan  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoixiNO)  mentioned  this  problem  the 
other  night  vrhen  he  said  that  he  believed 
we  need  an  Official  Secrets  Act.  Of  course 
we  do.  But  the  gentleman.  I  think,  well 
knew — and  perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
he  declined  to  yield  to  me  at  the  time — 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  OfBcial 
Secrets  Act  recommended  by  this  com- 
mittee OT  probably  even  by  this  Congress. 
So  I  am  afraid  that  what  is  going  to 
happen  is  that  this  committee,  if  it  Is 
reconstituted  by  the  resolution  before  us, 
ajid  if  it  gets  into  all  the  matters  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dellums) 
refened  to  a  moment  ago,  will  be  in 
operation  down  to  December  31,  1976, 
and  still  without  any  positive  recom- 
mendations. 

What  we  need  most  are  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  we  can  have  resxwnsible 
control  over  intelligence  in  a  free,  demo- 
cratic society;  how  we  can  maintain  the 
basic  secrecy  that  is  essential;  how  we 
can  find  out  what  the  potential  enemy 
is  up  to  with  a  minimum  interference 
with  individual  rights.  Let  us  not  just 
continue  to  hash  over  the  lurid  past. 

So  I  believe  we  ought  to  abolish  this 
committee,  and  we  ought  seriously  to 
consider  the  recommendation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
that  instead  we  set  up  some  kind  of  new 
organization  to  concentrate  on  these 
important  issues  of  the  future. 

After  all,  if  we  really  believe  in  detente, 
if  we  really  believe  in  peace,  then  It  is 
imperative  that  we  keep  an  effective  in- 
telligence organization.  That  is  the  early 
warning  system  of  our  country. 

And  how  else  can  we  enforce  the  SALT 
and  other  agreements  we  seek  to  enter 
into  in  the  name  of  peace  if  we  do  not 
know  with  accuracy  what  the  other  side 
is  doing? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  have 
to  vote  this  amendment  down  and  get  on 
with  the  investigation  of  our  intelligence- 
gathering  apparatus  in  this  Nation. 

We  are  getting  a  strange  mixtiu-e  of 
truth  and  fiction,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  take  a  minute  to  try  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  important  leaks  that  any- 
body has  read  in  the  papers  have  come 
from  members  of  this  committee. 

The  allegations  against  one  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  did  not  occur 
in  the  context  of  this  committee  at  all. 
Nor  did  they  occur  in  this  Congress.  The 
reported  leaking  of  information  to  the 
press  on  the  CIA's  involvement  in  Chile 
occurred  in  the  last  Congress,  almost  a 
year  ago.  We  had  heard  nothing  about' 
it  in  that  Congress.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  in  the  past  Congress  to  do  any- 
things  about  it.  Now,  at  this  time,  we  find 
a  merging  of  incidents  which  have  oc- 
curred over  a  year  in  an  attempt  to 
malign  the  intentions  and  credibility  of 
a  cwnmittee  that  I  think  was  attempting 
to  do  a  Job  that  is  very  much  needed. 
One  other  thing,  if  we  read  the  papers 
carefully  over  the  last  few  months,  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  leaks  about  oiu- 
intelligence-gathering  apparatus  have 
come  fr(Mn  the  directors  of  those  agen- 


cies themselves.  They  have  not  cwne 
from  congressional  staff,  either  on  the 
House  side  or  on  the  Senate  side. 

The  release  on  yesterday  that  the  FBI 
had  engaged  in  illegal  break-ins  came 
from  the  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  (^airman.  I  think  what  we  see 
here,  both  from  the  FBI  and  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  is  an  at- 
t«npt  on  the  part  of  those  agencies  to 
let  the  Congress  know  that  they  know 
that  they  need  some  supervision  and 
some  guidelines. 

There  was  a  time,  I  think  in  the  early 
1950's  or  1960's.  in  the  1960's.  when  we 
were  engaged  in  things  like  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  the  blockade  of  Berlin, 
when  we  found  the  intelligence  apparatus 
of  this  Nation  Invaluable  to  our  national 
security.  At  that  time  we  heard  no  com- 
plaints about  the  things  that  they  were 
doing  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
doing  them  because,  in  fact,  they  were 
dealing  with  an  intelligence  apparatus 
in  the  Soviet  Union  which  was  10  times 
larger  than  ours,  so  I  hear.  The  very  fact 
that  there  was  that  kind  of  serious  op- 
position kept  our  intelligence  apparatus 
in  some  kind  of  legitimate  perspective. 

When  we  have  our  intelligence  ap- 
paratus operating  in  a  country  Uke 
Chile.  I  suggest  that  we  get  another  thing 
altogether.  When  we  have  our  intelli- 
gence apparatus  operating  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  I  suggest  we  get 
some  gray  areas  that  need  to  be  defined 
morally,  and  that  the  civil  servants  in 
any  of  our  agencies  are  not  the  ones 
charged  by  the  American  people  to  do 
that  definition.  That  definition  has  to 
come  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  get  leaks 
from  the  agencies  themselves.  We  have 
had  at  least  three  former  CIA  agents 
and  at  least  two  former  FBI  agents,  that 
I  know  of,  who  have  written  books  on  the 
agencies.  The  allegations  and  revelations 
in  those  books  are  going  to  continue  to 
come  forward  to  the  American  people, 
and  the  American  people  are  going  to 
look  to  their  elected  representatives  and 
say:  "Why  did  you  let  this  go  on?  Is 
this  going  on?  It  is  your  responsibility. 
We  want  intelligence,  but  we  do  not  want 
dirty  tricks." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  unless  we 
have  a  responsible  committee  going  on 
with  this  kind  of  investigation,  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  being  blamed  for 
all  of  those  things  that  have  gone  on  in 
the  years  before.  I  see,  as  I  say  again, 
the  intelligence  community  crying  out  to 
us  for  leadership. 

We  had  a  situation  not  far  from  my 
district,  where  a  gentleman  was  run- 
ning guns,  not  against  a  Ctommunist 
country  or  even  against  a  country  about 
to  become  Communist,  but  against  the 
little  Republic  of  the  Bahamas.  Nobody 
was  willing  to  bother  him.  In  terms  of 
the  local  police  apparatus,  because 
everybody  in  the  local  police  in  Georgia 
knew  that  he  was  sort  of  a  (HA  subcon- 
tractor and  that  he  had  been  selling 
arms  all  over  Latin  America,  presum- 
ably with  CIA  suggestion  and  clearance. 
Now,  what  is  to  stop  him  from  decid- 
ing where  this  country  gets  Involved?  I 
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suggest  that  one  cannot  let  any  Georgia 
gunrunner  determine  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  what  we 
liave  got  going  on  now,  not  the  CIA  be- 
iiig  responsible,  but  about  two  or  three 
.steps  removed  from  the  CIA.  Most  of  the 
things  we  are  reading  about  in  terms  of 
f osas.'^ination  and  everything  else  were 
two  or  three  steps  removed  from  the 
CIA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

*By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Young 
of  Georgia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  one  cannot  do  the  kind  of 
things  that  have  been  handled  by  de- 
cent men  without  separating  oneself 
from  the  chain  of  command,  what  we 
in  the  Congress  have  got  to  do  is  to 
establish  a  chain  of  command  which 
makes  us,  as  the  Con.?ress,  responsible 
for  the  intelligence  activities  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  which  holds  the  people  that  we 
employ  through  the  CIA  and  any  per- 
sons that  they  contract  with,  directly 
responsible,  because  that  icind  of  a  net- 
work does  not  exist,  and  it  will  not  oxist 
unless  this  Congress  sets  it  up. 

I  hope  we  will  vote  down  tliis  amend- 
ment, and  go  on  with  the  investigation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek 
to  establish  a  time  to  vote  on  the  anif^nd- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
several  Members  on  this  side  who  desire 
to  speak,  which  I  would  hope  the  Chair- 
man would  recognize.  But  since  the 
Chairman  has  just  recognized  two  Mem- 
bers from  the  other  side,  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  equal  time.  Therefore  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate  intending  not  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Quillen  J ,  and  I  can 
tell  the  Members  that  in  relatively  brief 
tenure  of  9  years  hero  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  can  remember  being  com- 
pletely turned  around  and  persuaded  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Why?  Because  of  the  testimony  I  have 
heard  here  in  the  well  by  those  who  would 
urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

It  is  clear  to  me — and  it  must  be  clear, 
if  it  is  clear  to  me,  then  it  must  be  clear 
to  everybody — the  Members  are  a  little 
laggard  this  morning — it  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
Dellums)  has  most  eloquently  stated 
and  given  the  prima  facie  laboratory  ex- 
ample of  why  this  House  must  abandon 
this  particular  effort.  He  has  recited  here 
in  the  well  every  allegation  that  was  ever 
dreamed  up  against  the  CIA,  or  probably 
ever  will  be.  I  think  probably  by  the  gen- 
tleman's willingness  to  recite  and  give 
credence  to  allegations  which  have  been, 
by  the  gentleman's  own  words,  as  yet  to 


be  investigated,  it  seems  to  me  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  no  concern  for  the  intelli- 
gence community  of  this  country.  I  guess 
that  is  the  reason  we  have  the  mecha- 
nism we  are  putting  into  effect  today 
since  these  people  are  dealing  apparently 
by  conscience,  or  desire  for  attention,  or 
w)iatever — and  I  will  not  presume  to  at- 
tach a  motive  to  it,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  House  to  bring 
them  up  short. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Speak- 
er, in  the  event  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
passed,  what  the  membership  of  the 
committee  would  be.  But  I  suspect  that 
that  is  a  question  that  is  not  to  be 
answered  before  the  vote,  or  one  thit 
perhaps  Ihc  Spe::ker  is  not  rr^ppred  to 
answer. 

But  I  would  su'omit  that  there  is  sim- 
ply no  o.uestion  that  even  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Young >  for  whom  my  undimin- 
ished respect  will  jtand.  and  my  i-espect 
for  the  gentleman  will  always  remain 
undiminished,  but  even  that  gentleman 
has  fallen  into  the  trap  of  reciting  al- 
legations about  some  alleged  CIA  gun- 
runner in  the  South. 

It  is  this  propensity  to  recite — with 
whatever  credibility  the  floor  of  the 
Kou.se  gives — this  kind  of  garbage  that 
makes  this  committee  unfit  to  continue 
its  investigatory  capacity. 

I  submit  to  the  Membeis  that  when 
the  gentlemtm  from  California  iMr. 
Dellums  >  was  in  the  process  of  reciting 
his  allegations.  I  was  very  interested  to 
observe  the  press,  particularly  Mr. 
Schorr,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
feeling,  I  think  would  be  a  fair  statement. 
I  noticed  that  Mr.  Schorr  could  hardly 
contain  his  pencil  at  that  moment.  I  am 
sure  he  found  a  great  many  new  allega- 
tions to  recite. 

The  fact  is  that  the  CIA.  whatever  its 
past,  is  a  functioning,  or  used  to  be  a 
functioning  entity  of  this  Government. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Colby  has  been  up 
on  this  Hill  39  time.s — that  does  not 
count  his  appearances  before  the  Rocke- 
feller Comniis.sion — since  this  Congress 
convened,  41  percent  of  the  time  the 
Congress  has  been  in  session. 

I  have  the  rare  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  committee  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  — 
and  if  one  does  not  think  that  is  a  rare 
privilege,  I  invite  tho.se  who  do  not 
share  that  privilege  to  join  me  on  that 
committee.  The  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  ( Ms.  Abzug  i  has  had  Mr.  Colby  up 
before  this  august  committee  on  two 
occasions,  mostly  to  declaim  whatever 
he  was  doing.  In  fact,  his  only  purpose 
was  to  declaim  whatever  h»  was  doing. 

The  fact  is  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  resist  tliis  irresponsible  kind  of  ef- 
fort— which  is  exactly,  unfortunately, 
what  this  alleged  investigation  has 
turned  into — the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  stop  it,  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  preserve  whatever  may  be  left  of  the 
fimction  of  the  CIA — and  I  know  there 
are  people  here  who  think  the  CIA  ought 
to  be  done  away  with.  Let  them  do  away 
with  it  through  proper  legislative  chan- 
nels, not  by  slander,  not  by  gossip,  and 
not  by  publicity. 


I  will  tell  my  friends  that  really  the 
only  protection  that  remains  for  the 
CIA  is  to  protect  it  from  this  House.  The 
only  way  to  achieve  that  is  to  .support 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee — and  I 
tftll  the  Members  that  with  some  reluc- 
tance because  I  did  believe  that  tlie 
House  ought  to  be  able  at  least  to  ac- 
cept the  Anderson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  that  this 
is  an  is.sue  upon  which  reasonable 
minds  can  differ,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  tlie  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  and  in  defense  of 
the  iX)sition  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ( Mr.  BoLLiNG » .  I  also  rise  in  equal 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  will 
be  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  because  I  believe 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  presents  the 
samci  issue.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
tlie  Senate  is  not  going  to  abandon  an 
ongoing  investigation  and  substitute  a 
.ioint  House-Senate  investigation.  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  the  amendment  that 
will  be  presented  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  as  being  completely 
irrelevant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  upon  a  statement 
thot  I  have  heard  made  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  and  also  off  the  floor  of  tlie 
House,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there  are 
Members  in  this  body  who  would  abolish 
the  CIA  or  the  FBI  without  further  ado. 
I  om  entirely  convinced  that  there  are 
other  Members  in  this  body  who  would 
.so  severely  restrict  the  FBI  or  the  CIA 
tliat  they  could  not  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  an  effective  but  yet  con  - 
stitutional  manner. 

Equally  I  am  led  to  believe.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  are  Members  in  this 
body,  based  upon  the  same  observation, 
who  believe  that  extremism  in  the  de- 
fense of  liberty  is  not  a  vice.  No  such 
Members  should  be  permitted  to  serve  on 
this  committee.  If  there  are  Members 
who  may  be  afflicted  with  or  could  In- 
come afflicted  with  "mikeitis"  or  "cam- 
eraitis'  or  "publicityitis,"  those  Mem- 
bers should  not  serve  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  this 
House  is:  Will  the  Hou.se  carry  out,  can 
the  House  carry  out  its  responsibilities? 

Much  of  the  debate  today  and  much 
of  the  debate  Monday  was  based  upon 
personalities.  I  am  not  going  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  argument  whether  the  com- 
mittee should  be  increased,  whether 
present  members  should  continue  to 
serve,  or  whether  certain  members 
should  be  removed.  That  is  ?  question, 
that  is  a  responsibihty  for  this  House 
to  carry  out  through  its  leadership. 

The  sole  question,  as  so  eloquently  put 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNC'.  is:  Is  the  Houf^e  capable  of 
forming  a  committee  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  tlie 
reorganization  of  our  intelligence  and 
security  agencies? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsibility  of 
this  House  is  to  legislate,  to  investigate, 
and  to  conduct  oversight  activities.  We 
should  carry  out  those  responsibilities.  A 
gieat  deal  of  legislation  is  going  to  come 
befoie  the  House  this  session  concerning 
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the  FBI  and  the  CIA  and  I  submit  that 
the  House  should  not  deprive  itself  of  its 
power  to  Investigate  and  to  be  equally 
informed  as  the  Senate  upon  these  mat- 
tei-s  that  will  come  before  the  House. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  because 
I  respectfully  suggest  he  misapprehends 
the  provisions  of  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion I  intend  to  offer.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  either  aban- 
don its  present  investigation  or  to  adopt 
a  similar  resolution  before  the  House 
members  of  a  joint  committee  could  be 
immediately  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
and  suggested  by  the  minority  leader 
and  they  could  take  up  the  unfinished 
work  of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
the  Senate  will  abandon  its  ongoing  in- 
vestigation and  set  up  a  joint  investiga- 
tion? If  the  gentleman  can  assure  me 
that  the  ongoing  investigations  will  con- 
tinue, his  idea  does  have  merit.  I  cannot 
believe  the  Senate  will  abolish  its  pres- 
ent committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  do  so  un- 
der the  provisions  of  my  substitute  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  impressive  talk  in 
favor  of  my  amendment 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  cannot  understand 
that. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  said  the  committee 
should  be  abolished  and  then  in  due 
process  this  House  should  come  up  with 
a  permanent  committee  for  the  over- 
sight of  all  of  the  intelligence  agencies 
and  go  forward  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  As  I  understand  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri it  does  abolish  the  present  commit- 
tee. We  should  not  be  talking  about 
whether  present  members  will  continue 
to  serve  or  whether  one  member  should 
be  kicked  off,  or  all  the  present  member- 
ship will  be  terminated.  This  in  effect 
would  abolish  the  present  committee  and 
provide  for  formation  of  a  new  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  concur  with  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  think  it  is  an 
important  function  for  this  committee 
to  protect  these  intelligence  agencies 
while  we  study  the  abuses  and  the  ille- 
galities of  the  actions  alleged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sntoer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question.  What 
jurisdiction  would  this  new  committee 
have  that  is  not  now  invested  in  either 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
or  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  an- 
other c(Hnmittee  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  there  is  residual 
jurisdiction  over  these  matters  in  sev- 
eral standing  committees  of  the  House, 
but  I  do  think  under  the  circumstances 
since  we  are  going  to  have  so  much  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  FBI  and  deal- 
ing with  the  CIA  that  we  are  justified  in 
setting  up  a  separate  investigatory  com- 
mittee in  this  case. 

I  would  prefer  a  joint  committee,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recommend- 
ing, if  I  thought  that  would  be  possible; 
but  I  think  it  is  not  practical  to  believe 
that  the  Senate  is  going  to  abandon  its 
ongoing  investigation  and  set  up  a  joint 
committee. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  But  the  jurisdiction  does 
vest  in  the  other  committee,  if  they  have 
the  time. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  I  had  not  planned 
on  taking  the  floor  on  this  particular 
amendment,  but  I  felt  it  necessary  as  a 
result  of  remarks  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

I  get  a  httle  upset  and  concerned  when 
I  continue  to  hear  statements  being  made 
regarding  the  formal  complaint  that  I 
have  made  against  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington)  to  the  Ethics  Committee, 
that  this  is  part  of  a  conspiracy  or  part 
of  an  effort  to  disclaim  the  CIA  Commit- 
tee. I  want  to  reassure  or  assure  this 
House  for  the  first  time  that  this  is  no 
part  of  a  conspiracy,  nor  am  I  here  to 
stand  and  defend  all  the  actions  of  the 
CIA,  because  I  think  that  some  of  them 
are  indefensible. 

The  point  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  were  violated  in  this 
particular  case.  This  may  seem  out  of 
bounds  in  regard  to  the  debate  we  are 
having  today,  but  I  think  it  is  very  perti- 
nent to  the  debate  we  are  having  as  to 
the  make-up  of  the  committee,  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  restrictions  the  commit- 
tee is  going  to  operate  under. 

I  tliink  £is  a  result  of  my  charges 
against  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  we  will  now  have 
to  face  up  to  reaUty  as  to  what  will  be 
oiu-  responsibihties.  I  have  heard  that 
our  responsibilities  were  felt  to  be  higher 
than  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  can  ap- 
preciate this,  but  by  the  same  token,  as 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  past,  this  is  the 
same  type  of  philosophy  that  was  pro- 
jected by  the  "Plumbers  Group,"  Halde- 
man  and  Ehrlichman  and  the  rest  of 
them.  I  find  this  unacceptable. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  creating 
another  committee.  In  the  appointment 
of  the  members  of  this  committee,  where 
do  we  draw  the  line?  Do  we  appoint 
Members  to  the  committee  who  have 


stated  they  are  against  all  covert  activi- 
ties, that  they  feel,  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  has  stated 
in  defense  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  that  it  was  his 
light  or  responsibility  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  make  this  ultimate  decision 
to  violate  the  rules  of  the  House  or  not? 
What  happens  in  our  discussions  of  this 
committee  or  in  the  testimony  taken  by 
this  new  committee.  If  it  is  created  at 
this  time?  What  happens  when  these 
decisions  are  made  by  individual  Mem- 
bers that  this  is  against  the  law.  this 
is  criminal,  and  then  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  relate  it  for  public  consump- 
tion? What  do  we  do  then? 

I  think  the  way  to  go  would  be  to 
let  us  before  we  create  another  commit- 
tee establish  guidelines.  Let  us  have  the 
Ethics  Committee  estabUsh  the  guide- 
lines as  a  result  of  my  formal  complaint. 
Let  us  face  the  issue  head-on. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  the  CIA. 
We  are  talking  about  possible  top  secret 
material  that  may  be  taken  regarding 
missile  locations  and  someone  who  feels 
this  is  bad  and  against  the  law,  that  it 
would  kill  people,  say,  "I  feel  responsible 
and  have  a  responsibility  to  a  higher 
authority,  that  I  should  release  this." 

I  feel  a  major  problem  today  is  that 
we  need  to  establish  guidelines  to  the 
members  of  the  new  committee,  or  what- 
ever this  committee  is  that  is  established, 
as  to  what  and  how  we  are  going  to  op- 
erate. I  do  not  think  that  is  so  unreason- 
able. We  had  better  all  be  thinking  about 
om-  responsibility  and  what  our  reactions 
are  going  to  be  if  this  complaint  is 
brought  from  the  Ethics  Committee  to 
the  House  floor,  because  It  Is  a  very  real 
possibiUty  and  it  Is  one  we  are  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to,  not  just  today,  not 
just  to  a  specific  individual,  whom  I 
have  nothing  against;  but  the  fact  Con- 
gress needs  to  face  this  reaUty.  How  are 
we  going  to  operate,  because  If  we  have 
435  Members  of  Congress  representing 
the  most  diversified  constituency  in  the 
world,  making  decisions  upon  their  pref- 
erence, upon  what  is  right  or  what  is 
wrong,  with  no  respect  or  responsibility 
to  the  House  rules,  then,  gentleman  and 
ladies,  we  could  have  total  anarchy. 

So,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  om-  constituents  and  to  the  national 
seciuity  of  this  country  that  we  resolve 
this  question  first  before  we  get  in- 
volved in  deciding  whether  we  have  a 
committee  of  10  members  or  13  members 
or  20  members,  or  no  committee  at  all. 
So,  I  say  that  now  is  not  the  time  to 
create  another  committee,  but  to  re- 
solve this  first  question  of  what  guide- 
lines we  are  going  to  operate  under. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  strike  the  neces- 
sary nimtiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  con- 
siderable dismay  to  the  remarks  just 
made  in  this  well  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  There  has  been  no  violation 
of  the  rules  of  this  House  by  any  per- 
son who  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  is  the  subject  of  controvei-sy.  If 
there  had  been,  conceding  for  purposes 
of  debate  only,  a  violation.  It  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  93d  Congress  and  not  the 
94th.  I  think  that  should  be  borne  clear- 
ly in  mind. 
The  rules  do  not  carry  over.  We  do  not 
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bind  by  the  action  of  the  previous  Con- 
gress, nor  are  we  answerable  to  a  suc- 
ceeding Congress  for  tlie  role  we  may 
have  played  as  Members,  because  we  are 
elected  here  in  this  House  for  one  Con- 
gi'ess  at  a  time.  We  do  not  continue  imtil 
someone  qualifies  to  succeed  us.  We  are 
elected  for  2  years,  and  2  years  only. 
And.  this  Congress  sits  for  2  years,  and 
2  years  only.  And,  its  rules  operate  for  2 
years,  and  2  years  only. 

The  other  body  operates  on  the  theory 
of  being  a  continuing  body.  We  do  not. 
We  have  no  such  illusions  as  to  our  role. 
This  is  the  94th  Ccmgress  of  the  United 
States.  It  started  on  the  3d  day  of  Jan- 
uai-y;  it  adopted  its  i-ules;  it  elected  its 
committees  and  its  Members  then  be- 
came answerable  to  the  94th  Congress. 
If  they  breach  the  rules,  if  they  violate 
in  any  manner  the  requirements  of  mem- 
bership here,  then  they  are  answerable 
to  this  House. 

But.  for  what  I  did  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress, or  for  what  I  did  in  the  92d  or  91st 
or  83d  Congress,  I  will  be  damned  if  I  wUl 
answer  to  you,  sir,  or  to  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  the  subject  that  the  gentle- 
man appears  to  be  discussing,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  in  the  resolution 
which  is  being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  there  are  specific  provi- 
sions in  section  6,  with  regard  to  con- 
fidentiality and  secrecy  by  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  challenge  the 
right  of  this  House  to  impose  any  kind 
of  a  rule  a  majority  determines  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  will  endeavor  in  the 
working  of  the  conmiittee  to  maintain 
confidential  and  secrecy  within  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  a  very  competent  lawyer  and  a 
very  competent  parliamentarian,  and  he 
knows  tliat  that  is  an  act  of  the  94th 
Congress.  I  have  stated  that  I  would  be 
bound  by  any  act  of  the  94th  Congress, 
but  I  will  not  be  bound  by  actions  of 
the  93rd  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  did  not  want  to  get 
Into  a  discussion  of  what  the  gentleman 
Is  talking  about,  but  only  to  point  out 
that  in  this  legislation  that  we  are  con- 
sidering provision  is  made  for  cohfiden- 
tiahty  of  material  received. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  recognize  that,  but  again 
I  point  out  that  it  is  the  94th  Congress, 
the  one  we  are  M«nbers  of  now. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  feeling  that  the  gentle- 
man was  refen-ing  to  my  statements. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  hope  it  was  not  a  feeling. 
I  tried  to  be  very  specific  that  I  was  re- 
fenlng  to  the  gentleman's  statements. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  was  quite 


shocked  at  the  language  but,  with  no  ref- 
erence to  that,  let  me  just  state  Uiat  I 
think,  in  regard  to  the  gentleman's 
statement,  the  gentleman  may  not  have 
to  report  to  me,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's statement  r^resents  the  abso- 
lutely total  hypocrisy  that  is  projected 
by  some  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  not  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman any  longer.  I  will  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  In  fact,  it  is  only  because  of 
the  rules  that  I  so  referred  to  tlie  Mem- 
ber who  has  just  spoken. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ml-.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  said  there  has  been  no 
violation  by  members  of  the  committee 
in  the  94th  Congress.  I  think  we  ought 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton)  made  a  public  announce- 
ment with  regard  to  assassinations,  and 
two  other  gentlemen  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  Dellums  and  Mi'.  Kasten,  I  believe, 
just  a  week  ago  annoimced  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  White  House  by  the  CIA. 
That  information  was  taken  in  executive 
session  and  imder  the  rules  of  the  House 
cannot  be  released  publicly. 

Ml-.  MOSS.  I  am  not  willing  yet  to 
concede  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  this  House.  I  stand  on  my 
previou-s  statements! 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chauiuau.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chaii-- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes,  I  will  yield  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  Uie  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  has  made  a  crusade  in  the 
local  papers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of 
attacking  me  for  what  he  alleges  to  be 
a  statement  in  which  I  said  that  the 
CIA  was  a  party  to  an  assassination. 
I  did  not  refer  to  any  names,  people  or 
places.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that,  having  been  attacked.  I  stand  on 
my  position,  and  I  do  not  yield  from  that 
statement.  But  that  is  no  less  a  dis- 
honorable act  or  illegal  act  or  violation 
of  the  rules  of  this  House.  No  party 
was  mentioned,  but  I  did  happen  to  see 
that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  did  allege  or  did 
make  reference  to  a  former  Pi-esident 
and  a  former  Attorney  General  by  direct 
statement  on  a  national  television  pro- 
gram, and  I  do  not  see  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoiic  getting  up  and  berating 
the  ■^^ce  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  is  the  sole  captive 
of  the  judgment  of  the  secrets  in  the 
Congi-ess  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and,  just  so  the  record  will  be  straight, 
there  being  two  gentlemen  from  New 
York  here,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  was  referring 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Strattow). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  "Mr.  Steatton*? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObjecUon  is  heard. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  will 
yield  for  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Stratton)  ,  and  I  will  still 
ask  for  an  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  his  brief  time. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  simply  like  to 
point  out  that  the  statement  has  been 
made  twice  this  morning  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  present  committee  has  ever 
leaked  any  information.  The  information 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  gave  to 
the  press  was  clearly  information  re- 
ceived in  executive  session  in  the  91th 
Congress.  >3  far  as  the  former  Governor 
of  New  York  State,  the  present  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  not  of  course  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  I  never 
said  I  received  that  information  bi  ex- 
ecutive session,  and  let  thut  Le  put  in 
the  record.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Stratton)  dees  not  attribute 
it  to  n\e.  either. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  two  gentle - 
mt  n  for  theii-  comments. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  took  the 
Hoor  of  the  House  at  this  time  because 
I  am  still  tmcertain  as  to  how  I  am  going 
to  ultimately  vote  on  the  iFSue,  whether 
it  is  the  Boiling  resolution  or  the  Ander- 
son substitute. 

I  listened  to  the  debate  until  neai-l.\- 
10  o'clock  the  other  evening,  and  I  am 
going  to  stay  on  the  fioor  so  that  I  may 
listen  to  the  rest  of  the  debate  today. 
However.  I  do  think  that  we  In  this 
House  have  a  real  obligation  in  this 
particular  matter. 

I  have  been  and  am  a  supporter  of  the 
CIA  and  its  worldwide  intelligence- 
gathering  capabilities.  I  have  certainly 
been  a  strong  supporter,  and  continue 
to  be,  of  a  strong  defense  for  this  coun- 
try. However,  I  feel  tliat  I  do  not  want 
to  be  part  of  a  coverup  of  what  may  be — 
and  I  stress  "may  be" — a  coverup  of  the 
domestic  activities  of  the  CIA. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feci  a  com- 
mittee should  remain  in  existence,  and 
that  a  committee  that  is  going  to  be 
studying  the  operations  of  the  CIA 
domestically  in  this  country  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  in  this  House  can 
say  we  have  had  enough  of  the  CIA  in- 
vestigations when  in  reality  we  have  not 
had  any.  I  am  very  critical  of  this  com- 
mittee for  its  lack  of  action  over  the 
last  4  or  5  months.  I  am  not  going  to 
get  into  an  argument  about  whose  fault 
that  was  or  whether  the  committee 
wanted  to  act  or  did  not  want  to  act. 
The  net  result  is  that  we  are  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  because  the 
committee  did  not  give  us  any  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  CIA. 

I  think  it  Is  time  we  take  some  posi- 
tive action,  and  the  positive  action  is 
going  to  be  to  support  a  measui'e — and 
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as  I  say,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which 
one  I  will  support  at  this  time — that  will 
guarantee  a  continuance  or  a  start  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  domestic  acti\ities  of  the 
CIA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will,  therefore,  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 

(Mr.  QUILLEN)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyseh)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Haley  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser  wa«  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  in  defense  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  that 
I  think  his  statements  were  clear.  I  do 
not  believe  he  made  the  charges  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  I  thhik  this 
was  an  erroneous  interpretation.  I  think 
his  statements  should  stand  for  them- 
selves, not  the  interpretations  that  were 
put  on  his  statements  in  earlier  remarks 
here  today. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  con- 
cerning the  point  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  that  he  thinks  this  committee 
should  act  and  do  some  investigation  of 
the  CIA,  does  the  gentleman  recall  that 
the  Rockefeller  Commis^sion  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  CIA  and 
has  reported?  And  that  committee  was 
headed  by  the  gentleman's  former  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  at  this  time  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Does  the  gentleman  know  that  the 
Church  committee  is  now  imderway  in 
investigating  the  activities  of  the  CIA, 
both  domestically  and  internationally? 

My  amendment  would  abolish  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  would  give  the  House  time 
to  come  up  with  what  is  needed  so  that 
we  can  then  go  forward  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  committee. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  remarks.  Obvious- 
ly I  am  well  aware  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Commission  did  submit  a 
report,  but  I  believe  very  firmly  that  the 
Vice  President's  report  in  no  way  In- 
ferred that  was  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
investigation  of  the  CIA.  I  think  in  fact 
the  Vice  President  would  be  among  the 
first  to  support  the  position  that  there 
would  be  perfectly  logical  grounds  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
an  investigation,  which  v,e  have  not  as 
yet  had. 

That  is  aU  I  am  saying,  that  any  vote, 
and  particularly  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side,  that  would  say  we  do 
not  want  to  know  any  more  about  what 
has  happened  here,  that  we  know 
enough,  I  think,  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  to  defeat  this  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  then  we  can 
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make  up  our  own  minds  on  the  way  we 
want  to  continue  with  this,  whether  we 
want  to  accept  the  Anderson  amendment 
or  the  Boiling  resolution  or  something 
that  is  ongoing. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yiel'^? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chakman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  on  his  position. 

I  want  to  state  further  that  if  we  were 
to  adopt  the  Quillen  amendment,  we 
would  be  abdicating  our  role  and  our  en- 
tire job  in  this  important  area  and  saying 
that  we  have  no  business  being  in  it  or 
that  it  belongs  in  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion or  it  belongs  over  in  the  Senate. 

We  do  have  a  legitimate  role  here  and 
we  can  fulfill  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  forthright  position. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  .speak  out  of  order.) 

ALL    CONGRESSIONAL     CONTESTS     NOW    RESOLVED 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  for 
this  time,  for  just  30  seconds,  to  an- 
nounce that  all  of  the  contests  against 
Members  of  Congress  as  a  result  of  the 
last  election  have  been  resolved  by  our 
committee,  and  all  present  Members  of 
Congress  are  seated  permanently. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stilke  the  requisite  nxmiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen), 

I  urge  the  House  to  let  us  get  on  with 
our  business,  and  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  very  important  decision  to  be  made 
here  today. 

If  we  get  into  the  personalities  of  in- 
dividual Members,  we  could  go  on  and 
on  ad  infinitum,  assessing  blame  and  at- 
tributing credit.  Loose  claims  of  viola- 
tions, where  violations  may  or  may  not 
have  taken  place,  should  not  be  made. 
Let  us  stick  to  the  issues  and  keep  this 
debate  on  a  high  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  deserves  to  be  defeated. 
There  is  ample  reason  for  continuing  in- 
vestigations of  the  Intelligence  agencies 
of  the  United  States. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  have  served  in  this 
body  know  the  cast  of  characters.  We 
know  the  motivations  of  those  who  want 
Investigations,  of  those  who  were  shocked 
by  the  allegations  which  have  come  out 
in  the  newspapers,  of  those  who  would 
have  us  destroy  the  Intelligence  agencies, 
and  of  those  who  would  tolerate  any- 
thing which  the  intelligence  agencies 
might  do.  I  like  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  us  are 
somewhere  in  the  middle  and  that  we 
recognize  the  need  for  an  FBI  and  the 
need  for  a  CIA. 

While  we  recognize  the  need  for  In- 
telligence operations,  we  also  know,  as 
experienced  legislators  and  as  students 
of  history,  that  many  dangerous  things 
can  happen  in  secrecy.  It  is  our  duty  in 
the  Congress,  as  Representatives,  to  ex- 
ercise to  a  much  greater  degree  than  we 
have  to  date  the  oversight  fimctlon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  an  Intelligence- 


gathering  function  in  this  country,  but  I 

want  no  secret  government  operating 
and  deciding  for  itself  what  is  right  and 
what  is  not  right. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  look  into, 
and  I  will  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  House  to  do  this. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  let  us  rise 
above  a  discussion  of  personalities,  and 
let  us  recognize  that  we  were  mandated 
by  this  House  months  ago  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  our  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

We  are  faced  with  abolishing  the  pres- 
ent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
creating  a  new  one,  albeit  with  13  mem- 
bers rather  than  10.  Of  course,  the  ques- 
tion is  going  to  arise  with  respect  to  the 
makeup  of  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee. Why?  Although  some  members 
may  want  off  for  their  own  personal  rea- 
sons, it  is  suggested  that  an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  force  off  of  the  committee 
some  members  who  do  not  want  off. 
There  are  other  suggestions  that  an  en- 
largement of  the  committee  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  character  of 
the  committee  or  broadening  the  respon- 
sibilities, whatever  they  may  be. 

Let  us  decide  on  the  Issues,  but  let  us 
not  get  into  the  business  of  accusing 
members  of  attributing  bad  motives  with 
respect  to  the  intentions  and  the  pur- 
poses of  members'  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  rise  above  that. 
Let  us  say  no  to  this  amendment. 

Let  us  either  keep  in  existence  the 
present  select  committee  or,  If  we  will, 
create  a  new  one,  but  let  us  get  on  with 
the  job.  I  submit  to  the  Members  there 
is  a  need  for  a  job  to  be  done  in  thLs 
area. 

For  25  years,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  it  has  been  impossible  for  Mem- 
bers and  for  the  public  to  look  Into  the 
activities  of  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  or  any 
of  the  other  Intelligence  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Fortuitously  at  this 
particular  period  in  history,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  Watergate  investigation— 
if  the  Members  will  excuse  my  making 
reference  to  that,  although  I  would  sug- 
gest that  some  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  also  opposed  some  of 
those  Investigations — we  now  have  the 
ability  in  this  Congress  to  look  into  these 
agencies  which  were  once  sacred  cows, 
and  which,  literally,  we  could  not  touch 
before. 

We  now  have  this  rare  opportunity  to 
look  into  them,  to  analyze  them,  to  see 
if,  in  fact,  they  are  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  the  American  people.  I  submit 
to  the  Members  that  we  not  lose  this 
opportunity  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  saying: 
Let  us  vote  on  the  Quillen  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 
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RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  122,  noes  293, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  17,  as 
follows: 

fRoll  No.  3901 


Abciiior 
A'evander 
AshbrooK 
A  u  Coin 
Bala!  is 
Banman 
Beard,  Tenu. 
Eev::i 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClRwson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Couabie 
Cornell 
Crane 

Danld,  B.  W. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenii. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Fithian 
Florio 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Frey 
GoodlUis 


AbKug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anibro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Baldiis 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bede;l 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
B.ester 
Bingham 
B:anchard 
Blouin 
lioggs 
Bo:  and 
BoUing 
Honker 
i-owen 
Brademas 
'■■■-eaux 
Drinkley 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
jirov.n.  Mich. 
B'lrke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
I>urke,  Mass. 
Buriisou,  Uo. 
liurton,  John 
Burton,  PhUIip 
Carney 
Carr 


AYES— 122 

Gradison 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Hillis 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kelly 
Kecnp 
Ketchuni 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Landruux 
Lent 
Levilas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 

McDonald 
McEwen 
tlartin 
Mathis 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 

NOES— 293 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Couyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Fdwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Bshleman 

Evans,  lud. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plaher 

Flood 


Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

O'Brien 

Pettis 

Poage 

Pressler 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roiisselot 

Santinl 

Satterfield 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ari/, 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yoimg,  AlaskA 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 


Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gil  man 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Haunaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Kicks 

Kightower 

Hlnshaw 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jefforda 


Johnson,  Calif 

.  Murphy,  ni. 

Sarasln 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murphy.  N.Y, 

Sarbenes 

Jones.  Ala. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Natcher 

Schneebell 

Jordan 

Neal 

Seiberling 

Kasten 

Nedzl 

Sharp 

Kastenmeier 

Nichols 

Shipley 

Kazen 

Nix 

Simon 

Keys 

Nolan 

Sisk 

Koch 

Nowak 

^ubitz 

Krebs 

Oberstar 

Slark 

LaFalca 

Obey 

Smith,  Iowa 

Latta 

OHara 

Solarz 

Leggett 

O'Neill 

Spellman 

Lehman 

Ottinger 

Staggers 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Passman 

Stanton, 

Long,  Ln. 

Pat  man,  Tex. 

J.  William 

Long,  Md. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Stanton, 

Lujan 

Patterson, 

James  V. 

McClory 

Calif. 

Stark 

McCloskey 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Steeiman 

McCollister 

Pepper 

Stephens 

McCormack 

Perkins 

Stokes 

McDade 

Peyser 

Siudds 

McFall 

Pickle 

Sullivan 

McKay 

Pike 

Symington 

McKinnev 

Preyer 

Thompson 

Macdonaid 

Price 

Xhone 

Madden 

Pritchard 

Thornton 

Madlgan 

Qnle 

Traxler 

Magiiire 

RaUsback 

Treen 

Mabon 

Randall 

Tsongas 

Maun 

Hangel 

Uilmon 

MazzoU 

Rees 

Van  Deerlin 

Meeds 

Regula 

Vander  Jagt 

Mel  Cher 

Reuss 

Vander  Veen 

Metcalfe 

Richmond 

Van  Ik 

Meyner 

Rinaldo 

Vigorito 

Mczvinsky 

Rlsenhoo\  er 

Waxman 

Mikva 

Rodino 

Weaver 

MUford 

Roe 

Whalen 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rogers 

White 

Mills 

Roncalio 

Whltten 

Mineta 

Rooney 

Wilson,  C.H. 

Miuish 

Rose 

Wil.son,  Tex. 

Mink 

Rosenthal 

Wirth 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rostenkowski 

Wolff 

Moakley 

Roush 

V/right 

MofTett 

Roybal 

Yates 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Runne'.s 

Yatron 

Morgan 

Ruppe 

Young,  Ga. 

Mosher 

Russo 

Zefereltl 

Moss 

Ryan 

Motll 

St  Germain 

ANSWERED  'PRESENT'— 2 
Breckinridge      Gonzalez 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


ArchPr 

Bell 

Butler 

Conlan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fulton 


Puqua 

Karth 

McHugh 

Matsunaga 

Mollohan 

Riegle 


Steiger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Teagu« 

Uda!l 

Zablocki 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Symms  for,  with  Mr.  McHugh  against. 
Mr.  Conlan  for,  with  Mr.  Riegle  against. 
Mr.  Teague  for,  wltii  Mr.  Zablocki  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMTNT   IN   THE    NATURE    <)T   A    SUBSTrrUTE 
Ok'FEKEO  BY  MR.  ANDERSON  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois:  On  page 
1,  strike  aU  after  the  "Resolved"  clause  and 
insert  Ui  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Is  abolished  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  However,  funds 
authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Commlt- 
te«  under  House  Resolution  138  may  be  ex- 
pended for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days 
for  the  purposes  of  staff  salaries  and  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  Incurred  by  tlie  select 
committee  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution. All  papers,  dociunents,  and  other  ma- 
terials generated  by   the  select   committee 


shall  be  transferred  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  to  the  keeping  of  fne  Clork 
of  the  House,  pending  their  further  disposi- 
tion as  provided  by  section  2  of  this  refolu- 
tion. 

"TRANSFBt    OK    .*UTHOBITY.    MATLRIA!  S.    AND 

FUNDS 

"Sec.  2.  Upon  the  adoption  by  the  Houfs 
Of  Representatives  of  a  bill  or  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  committee  on  intelligence 
(by  whatever  name),  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
Immediately  appoint  the  House  members  to 
that  committee  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
the  full  authority  previously  delegated  to  the 
Select  Conunlttee  on  Intelligence,  under  the 
provisions  and  conditions,  and  u.?lng  the  re- 
maining available  funds,  or  Hov.se  Resolu- 
tion 138.  The  Hotise  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  shall  constitute  an  Interim  ad  hoc 
committee  on  intelligence  of  the  House  until 
.such  time  that  nnal  action  is  taken  on  the 
bill  or  resolution  establls'ilng  the  Joint  com- 
mittee or  until  January  10,  1976.  whichever 
is  earlier.  The  papers,  documents,  and  other 
materials  in  the  keeping  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Houso  under  section  1  of  this  rcoolution  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  interim  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee upon  its  appointment." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee.  I 
think  the  House  has  vei-y  convincinsly 
demonstrated  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  to  one  that  it  docs  not  desire 
to  simply  abolish  the  present  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  and  do  nothing 
more.  I  support  tliat  decision.  However, 
although  I  devoutly  believe  in  the  Res- 
urrection that  took  place  2000  years  ago. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  death  and  instant 
resurrection  of  a  select  committee  of 
Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  imder  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  House,  House  Res- 
olution 591. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
YouNC)  spoke,  and  very  con-ectly  so,  of 
the  need  to  establish  a  chain  of  command 
that  would  establish,  as  he  put  It,  con- 
gressional nccoimtability  for  the  intelli- 
gence activities  carried  on  by  tiiis  coun- 
try. I  would  suggest  tliat  this  very  worthy 
purpose  will  not  be  accomplished  simsjly 
by  the  attempt  to  recreate  the  existing 
select  committee.  Only  when  we  come  to 
the  point  of  being  willing  to  concede 
that  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
with  continuing  oversight  responsibility 
should  be  created,  will  we  fully  dischaige 
our  responsibility  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  want  to  answer  a 
couple  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
raised  against  this  proposition  today  by 
my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mi-.  McClory  i  . 
who  seeks  to  preserve  his  present  rank- 
ing status  on  the  select  committee— and 
I  would  support  him,  I  will  assure  him. 
on  any  future  as.signment  in  connection 
with  the  intelligence  investigation — but 
he  said  that  the  House  inquiry  would  be 
out  of  bu.-iness  if  the  Senate  would  take 
sudden  action  acquiescing  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  joint  committee. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate  cer- 
tainly is  not  going  to  do  that  because, 
mitil  the  Church  committee  reports  to  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  is  not  going 
to  be  any  Senate  action — I  am  convinced 
of  that.  In  the  inteiim  period.  If  the 
House  proceeds  as  I  am  sure  it  would 
to  promptly  adopt  the  resolution  creating 
a  joint  committee,  the  House  Members 
could  be  immediately  appointed  by  the 
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Speaker  and  suggested  for  membei-ship 
by  the  minority  leader  and  function  as 
an  interim,  ad  hoc  committee  to  con- 
tinue and  carry  out  the  work  of  this 
present  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. There  would  be  no  hiatus. 

Second,  the  gentleman  said  that  only 
the  present  committee  or  its  successor 
will  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  how 
the  Congress  should  proceed  to  go  about 
improving  its  intelligence  oversight  func- 
tion. While  I  appreciate  that  one  of  the 
mandates  of  the  present  select  commit- 
tee is  to  address  itself  to  the  question  of 
improving  or  reorganizing  oversight  by 
the  Congress,  I  think  to  imply  that  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  after  all  does 
have  original  jurisdiction  over  this  mat- 
ter, does  not  have  the  capability  of  for- 
mulating a  sound  and  effective  joint 
committee  proposal  is  to  do  a  disservice 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Let  me  further  point  out  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee assured  me  this  week,  when  we 
were  holding  hearings  on  this  proposi- 
tion, that  he  would  promptly  schedule  a 
hearing  before  that  committee  on  the 
propositions  now  pending  before  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  to  set  up  a  joint 
committee. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
a  hiatus,  a  gap  of  any  kind.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  can  proceed  promptly 
with  a  hearing  on  how  to  best  fashion 
the  instrumentality  by  which  we  can 
assure  the  people  of  this  country  that 
they  are  getting  an  effective,  continuing 
oversight  on  intelligence  that  we  should 
have. 

To  simply  tinker  with  the  present 
membership  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  that  Ls  the  formula  for 
delay.  There  i;<  no  assurance  whatever, 
whether  you  continue  with  the  present 
10  members  or  whether  you  take  off 
some  members,  that  you  are  going  to 
get  the  kind  of  down-the-line  continu- 
ing oversight  that  we  have  needed  in 
this  coimtry  for  the  last  27  years,  ever 
since  the  CIA  was  established. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  that,  rather 
than  the  substitute  which  I  am  propos- 
ing, is  the  real  prescription  for  delay. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  enthu-siasm  and 
zeal  regarding  proposals  for  oversight, 
and  I  think  they  are  good  recommenda- 
tions for  goals  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suming the  rightful  role  of  responsibil- 
ity of  this  House  of  Repre.'^entatives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  let  me  reclaim  my  time? 

A  very  distinguished  former  chairman 
of  his  committee  used  to  say  that  on  the 
street  of  by-and-by  we  come  to  the  land 
of  never-never.  We  waited  for  27  years 
to  get  a  joint  committee.  Let  us  show 
the  people  of  this  counti-y  that  we  have 
the  initiative  here  and  now,  today,  in 
July  1975,  to  take  the  fli-st  step  to  put 
the  first  stone  in  place  to  start  erecting 
the  foundation  that  will  create  that 
joint  committee,  not  wait  for  some  rec- 
ommendation that  might  come  a  year 
hence.  The  Rockefeller  Commission  on 


the  CIA  has  reconmiended  this.  There 
Is  no  question  there  Is  a  need  before  the 
country  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Broomfield  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  > 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllLiois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
House  Resolution  591  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

During  my  period  of  service  on  the 
Murphy  Commission  and  in  light  of  reve- 
lations about  the  excesses  of  and  lack 
of  control  over  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, I  became  convinced  of  the  clear, 
urgent  requirement  for  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  Oversight.  On 
Jime  25,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  and  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8199  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Oversight  ef- 
fective January  3,  1976,  the  deadline  for 
the  current  select  committee  to  com- 
plete its  investigation.  I  note  that  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  is  a  cosponsor 
of  similar  legislation  introduced  the 
same  day. 

In  suggesting  January  1976  as  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
joint  commission,  our  intention  was  not 
to  prejudice  the  status  of  the  Nedzi  com- 
mittee or  any  investigation  it  might  im- 
dertake  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
We  assumed,  or  at  least  allowed  for  the 
possibility,  that  the  select  committee 
would  resolve  its  membership  problems 
and  meet  its  January  deadline.  Recent 
events  have  shown  us  to  be  strong  on 
oversight,  but  short  on  foresight. 

I  now  believe  it  is  questionable  indeed 
whether  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, as  currently  constituted,  is  going 
to  perform  any  useful  fimction  during 
this  session.  I  see  little  to  be  gained  from 
playing  musical  chairs  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  which  has  become  crip- 
pled and  suspect  through  no  fault  of  its 
chairman.  Our  approach  to  oversight 
requires  not  a  compromise  solution,  but 
a  new.  creative  assessment  of  the  prob- 
lem and  a  clean  break  from  past  efforts. 
I  believe  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  such  an  approach:  it  pro- 
vides the  most  efficient  and  effective 
means  available  for  the  Houf  e  to  begin 
to  seize  upon  tlie  question  of  hitellieence 
oversight. 

I  sense  general  agreement  in  the  Hoase 
on  tlie  need  for  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Oversight — the  sooner  the 
better.  Let  us  now  move  promptly 
toward  a  new  beginning  on  this  Im- 
portant issue.  As  a  coauthor  of  H.R.  8199, 
I  believe  this  would  be  the  appropriate 
vehicle  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
committee,  but  I  am  less  concerned  with 
pride  of  authorship  than  with  tlie  prin- 
ciple involved— the  necessity  for  Con- 
press  to  offer  a  clear  signal  that  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  responsibility  for 
oversight.  As  long  as  an  effective  joint 
committee  with  a  comprehensive  man- 


date is  established  In  the  near  future, 
I  am  not  particularly  concerned  about 
who  gets  credit  for  the  initiative. 

In  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  am  accepting 
the  assurance  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  promptly  report  out  &  bill  calling  for 
the  formation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Oversight.  I  would  strongly 
resist  any  situation  in  which  the  select 
committee  is  abolished  without  the 
piomise  of  a  new  joint  committee  to  take 
its  place. 

Intelligence  oversight  is  an  issue  of 
overwhelming  urgency  and  public  con- 
cern. It  must  not  become  the  object  of 
partisan  Infighting  or  legislative  bicker- 
ing. The  issue  before  us  is  clear:  How  can 
Congress  most  effectively  move  to  estab- 
lish control  over  all  intelligence  activi- 
ties conducted  by  our  Government?  In 
my  opinion,  the  amendment  offered  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  provides  the 
best  avenue  of  approach. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
presenting  what  has  been  the  most  logi- 
cal position  on  intelligence  oversight  in 
a  long  time  to  this  House.  I  hope  it  does 
not  make  too  much  logic  .so  that  it  is 
unacceptable  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  now  i,s  the 
time,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  to  do 
what  should  have  been  done  years  ago. 
Just  because  we  have  a  special  commit- 
tee in  place  is  no  strong  argument  for 
not  doing  what  we  should  do  to  have  a 
permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  sentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this:  How  would  this  ad  hoc 
committee  which  would  be  set  up,  which 
would  presumably  have  a  9-to-4  or  7- 
to-3  membership,  be  meshed  into  a 
joint  committee  with  the  Senate,  which 
is  composed  of  a  5-to-4  membership? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman misunderstood  the  proposition. 
There  is  no  intention  to  mesh  with  the 
present  Senate  committee.  That  would, 
obviously,  be  up  to  the  Senate,  by  a  reso- 
lution which  they  adopt,  to  determine 
how  many  members  they  would  contrib- 
ute to  this  committee.  I  see  no  need  to 
mesh  the  Church  committee  with  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chariman,  I  feel  that  I  should  in- 
form the  committee  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  procedure  In  this  situation. 
This  matter,  as  it  was  being  followed  to 
a  conclusion  on  Monday  night,  was  post- 
poned at  the  insistent  demand  of  certain 
Members  on  this  side.  Time  was  foimd 
to  consider  this  matter  this  morning. 

I  said  on  Monday  night  that  the  sched- 
ule of  the  House  is  so  heavy  that  it  was 
impassible  to  find  any  time  to  consider 
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this  except  on  Monday  night,  and  that 
\z  why  it  was  being  brought  up.  We  found 
2  or  3  hours  to  consider  it  today,  and  as 
I  stand  here  stating  this  situation,  I  am 
wasting  1  of  the  minutes  that  remain  in 
the  last  hour  of  our  time  on  the  floor  here 
today.  I  tried  to  close  debate  somewhat 
early  on  the  previous  amendment  which 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  2',^  to  1. 

I  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  in- 
fringe on  the  right  of  the  House  to  take 
just  as  much  time  as  it  wants,  but  if  we 
wish  to  dispose  of  this  matter  today,  we 
must  move  expeditiously. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson).  I  think  it 
is  an  ingenious  way  of  prejudging  some- 
thing that  should  b6  judged  by  the  select 
committee.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  voted  down.  I  persist  in  the 
view  that  we  should  have  a  select  com- 
mittee which  would  make  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations. I  do  not  think  the  House 
should  prejudge  a  joint  committee  mat- 
ter, no  matter  how  strongly  I  myself 
support  that  position,  any  more  than  I 
think  the  House  should  prejudge  the 
membership  of  the  select  committee  or 
the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  move  fco 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Anderson  amendment.  I  disagree  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoLLiNG).  I  think  that  this 
particular  direction  should  be  taken  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  months  we 
have  all  been  exposed  to  rmnors  and 
Innuendos  about  the  excesses  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  intelligence  operations,  most 
notably  the  CIA.  Investigations  by  both 
the  Presidential  Commission  and  the 
Senate  committee  have  verified  that  a 
number  of  these  incidents,  once  scoffed 
at,  have  actually  occurred,  and  may  only 
be  the  tip  of  a  sinister  iceberg. 

The  American  people  have  been  horri- 
fied at  violations  of  not  only  the  letter 
of  the  law,  but  also  the  spirit.  Tragically, 
there  have  been  violations  of  the  basic 
human  rights  of  individuals  by  our  in- 
telligence agencies.  We  know  very  little 
about  the  intelligence  community,  not 
even  an  estimate  as  to  how  much  this 
chamber  appropriates  each  year  to  the 
CIA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  and  read 
my  statement  at  this  time,  but  I  think  it 
is  probably  more  important  for  us  to 
focus  on  the  real  issue  here.  The  cosmetic 
repair  the  committee  is  offering,  the  pro- 
posal to  change  the  number  of  members 
who  serve  on  the  Select  Commitee  from 
10  to  13,  is  only  that — a  cosmetic  repair. 
The  solution  which  has  just  been  offered 
to  do  away  with  any  kind  of  investiga- 
tion was  soundly  defeated. 

The  point  we  have  to  face  is  that  the 
logical  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
rumors,  the  innuendos,  is  to  set  up  a 
permanent  committee,  an  ongoing  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  simply  raise  the  point  that  the 
oversight  of  our  intelligence  community 
is  not  like  that  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Aging  or  like  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy  or  like  a  joint  committee  on  many 
of  the  issues  that  we  have,  but  It  Is  the 


logical  way  in  which  the  United  States 
of  America,  through  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  can  oversee,  review,  and 
analyze  tlie  intelligence  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years,  our  over- 
sight into  these  agencies  has  been  mar- 
ginal at  best,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
American  pubUc  wants  to  believe  that  if 
a  monster  exists,  at  least  it  is  being 
watched  and  snared. 

I  believe  we  would  be  abrogating  our 
duty  if  we  did  not  engage  in  an  active, 
purposeful  investigation.  So  far,  the  in- 
vestigation has  been  a  sham.  As  a  voter, 
would  you  have  confidence  in  a  legisla- 
tive body  which  after  6  months  of  in- 
action, engaged  in  2  hours  of  debate 
upon  whether  the  committee  should 
have  10  or  13  members  or  be  totally  abol- 
ished? I  think  not.  However,  in  listen- 
ing to  and  participating  in  Monday 
night's  debate,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions would  be  formed  eventually.  There 
Ls  a  broadening  bipartisan  consensxis  in 
the  House,  supported  by  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Rockefeller  commission, 
that  there  is  at  present  no  effective 
mechanism  for  oversight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  begged 
down  in  personalities  and  internal  con- 
flicts at  the  expense  of  fulfllling  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  I  can  only 
ask— if  we  eventually  agree  that  a  joint 
committee  will  be  necessary,  why  do  we 
net  build  the  foundation  right  now  when 
it  is  most  vitally  needed? 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, Mr.  McClory,  pointed  out  Mon- 
day evening  that  the  Rockefeller  com- 
mission concentrated  upon  domestic  CIA 
operations,  and  the  well-oiled  Senate  in- 
vestigation is  concentrating  upon  for- 
eign intelligence  operations  of  the  CIA. 
This  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  Mr.  Biester  would  extend  these 
investigations  to  provide  oversight  into 
the  entire  range  of  intelligence  com- 
munity. A  joint  committee  would  avoid 
overlap  of  a  separate  House  and  Senate 
committee,  while  pooling  flnancial  re- 
sources to  integrate  this  oversight.  A 
joint  committee  would  provide  a  com- 
prehensive congressional  reply  with  a 
viable  recommendation.  We  must  avoid 
the  bickering  among  ourselves  which  has 
frustrated  any  realistic  House  action. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  agree  as  a 
body  unless  we  are  willing  to  concede 
that  our  internal  squabbling  has  failed 
to  produce  results.  A  compromise  that 
will  insure  immediate  action  must  be 
accepted.  To  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment is  an  invitation  to  bring  about  con- 
tinued conflicts,  conflicts  which  may  be 
unresolvable  because  of  the  heavy  legis- 
lative demands  on  thi-  Chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  over- 
sight and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment.  I  also  call  for 
the  support  of  this  Chamber  for  a  joint 
committee  which  will  not  be  intimidated 
when  the  heads  of  serpents  peek  out 
from  under  the  rocks  which  the  com- 
mittee may  overturn. 

The  allegations  which  have  been  made 
cannot  be  swept  under  the  rug  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  should  be 
a  bipartisan  effort,  and  I  feel  that  the 
Anderson  amendment  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  bipartisanship.  We  have  made 
some  mistakes  In  addressing  these  prob- 


lems. The  committee  has  mide  some 
mistakes  and  individuals  have  made 
some  mistakes.  But  to  paraphrase  a  great 
baseball  pvmdit,  the  American  people 
would  rather  see  errors  of  entliusiasm, 
than  errors  of  indifference. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in 
support  of  the  Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  because  I 
deeply  believe  that  the  long-range  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation  can  best  be  served  by 
a  stable  oversight  structure  that  involves 
the  cooperation  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  Nation  needs  an  effective  intelli- 
gence-gathering operation  and  a  sophis- 
ticated intelligence  evaluation  service. 
We  must  not  allow  the  very  real  and  con- 
tinuing need  to  insure  against  defects 
and  mistakes  to  leave  us  without  eyes 
and  ears  in  the  world.  But  we  must  not 
allow  this  need  to  prevent  us  from  pro- 
viding those  safeguards  which  can  assure 
the  effective  operation  of  a  justifiable 
intelligence  effort  without  significant 
breaches  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
society. 

The  other  body  is  well  underway  in  the 
task  of  investigating  allegations  of  past 
excesses.  I  am  confldent  that  the  investi- 
gation will  provide  the  facts  necessary  to 
determine  our  future  course.  That  is  why 
I  supported  the  Quillen  amendment.  We 
do  not  need  to  duplicate  tlie  efforts  of 
that  ongoing  investigation. 

But  we  most  assuredly  do  need  to  ad- 
dress the  future  stability  of  our  intelli- 
gence effort  and  the  need  for  the  proper 
safeguards  against  misuses.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  means  to  that 
end. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
desire  to  support  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. It  makes  eminent  good  sense,  and 
I  applaud  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

As  another  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  previously,  this  solution  rep- 
resents so  logical  and  so  rational  an 
answer  that  perhaps  it  may  not  receive 
sufficient  support.  It  deserves  our  sup- 
port, and  this  House  can  demonstrate 
that  it  i.5  as  interested  in  preserving 
something  for  the  future  as  it  is  in  prob- 
ing the  past  by  supporting  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  lUinois  (Mr.  An- 
derson ' . 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  much  atten- 
tion on  this  whole  matter  has  been  de- 
voted to  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
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Too  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  misdeeds  that  may  have 
happened  6,  8,  10,  or  12  years  ago. 

Too  mix:h  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  internal  battles  within  the  select 
committee.  Too  much  attention  has  been 
devoted,  frankly,  to  the  CIA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  ttiat  the 
Lnsue  facing  us  is,  what  can  we,  as  the 
Hcuse  of  Representatives,  do  to  improve 
the  oversight  of  the  intelligence  com- 
miuiity?  What  can  we  do  to  see  that  the 
woilc  of  these  agencies  is  coordinated? 
What  can  we  do  to  assme  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  that  he  or  she  has  a 
basic  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  intelligence  ccmimimity  so  that  we 
can  stop  improper  actions  and  support 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  work  that 
is  being  done? 

We  must  correct  the  abuses,  the  clear 
abuses,  that  have  haFvened  in  the  past. 
It  is  obvious  that  some  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  have  engaged  in  im- 
proper and  illegal  actions.  However, 
rather  than  focus  on  those  actions  that 
happened  in  the  past,  I  think  we  must 
focus  on  how  we  can  keep  those  kinds 
of  things  from  happening  in  the  futiure. 
and  I  think  an  investigation  is  needed 
and  recommendations  are  needed  as  to 
what  we  can  do,  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  rectify  the  situation. 

The  Senate  is  proceeding  with  its  own 
investigation,  and  I  think  it  is  unrealis- 
tic to  assume  that  the  Senate  is  going  to 
divert  effort  and  money  and  staff  from 
the  investigation  that  it  has  ongoing  to 
engage  in  the  proposed  joint  venture 
with  the  House  at  this  time.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  a  viable  solution  6 
months  ago.  I  do  not  think  it  is  viable 
today,  since  the  Senate  investigation  is 
rather  far  along. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  we  need 
to  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  do  what  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  suggested,  to 
reconstitute  the  select  committee  with 
a  larger  number  of  members,  with  per- 
haps some  changes  in  the  membership, 
so  that  we  can  go  ahead  with  a  mean- 
ingful investigation. 

Should  this  amendment  be  defeated, 
I  intend  to  oppose  any  further  amend- 
ments that  might  be  offered  to  keep  the 
present  membership  of  the  committee. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  sides  in  what  has 
occurred,  but  I  do  think  that  it  should  be 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  select  has  not 
worked;  it  has  not  worked  so  far,  and  it 
does  not  look  as  though  it  is  going  to 
w^ork  in  the  future  except  with  a  new 
committee.  I  think  we  can  go  ahead  and 
do  the  job  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  and  to  members  of  the  exist- 
ing committee.  I  think  they  have 
worked  hard.  I  think  they  ti'ied  to  do  a 
job.  They  just  foimd  that  there  were 
irreconcilable  conflicts  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee. 

I  say,  let  us  go  ahead  and  put  those 
matters  behind  us.  Let  us  look  to  the 
future  and  see  whether  we  can  do  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  and.  do  it  rig^t. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  respect  to  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
committee  is  the  best  way  to  go  and  Is 
far  superior  to  the  suggestion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  . 


Mr.  McCIiORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  see  eye  to  eye  on  this,  and  a 
Joint  committee  would  ultimately  be  an 
appropriate  thing.  However,  it  would 
provide  a  very  confusing  situation,  In- 
cluding the  possible  establishment  of  an 
ad  hoc  committee  and  the  effective 
abolishment  within  30  days  of  the  pres- 
ent committee. 

This  ad  hoc  conmiittee,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  follow  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  138,  and  would  require  the 
same  composition  as  the  select  commit- 
tee, which  would  be  a  very  poor  basis 
upon  which  to  establish  at  some  imcer- 
tain  later  date — a  joint  committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brodhead)  and  I  support  the  idea 
of  a  joint  committee  ultimately  to  over- 
see oiu-  intelligence  agencies,  we  should 
have  the  advantages  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee,  in 
the  first  place,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Rockefeller  commission,  and  of  the 
Murphy  commission.  We  support  that, 
but  this  is  not  the  time  at  present,  it  is 
not  the  place,  nor  is  it  the  way  in  which 
to  carry  out  that  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldins. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  ChaUman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  that 
a  joint  committee  may  ultimately  be  the 
answer,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  rec- 
ommendation from  a  House  committee 
first  that  that  is  the  way  they  think  we 
should  go  and  that  that  is  the  way  they 
think  we  can  best  oversee  the  activities 
of  the  entire  intelligence  community. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  as  one  of  those  who 
became  earlier-on  involved  in  this 
particular  situation,  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  some  of  the  amendments, 
and  so  forth,  that  have  been  going  on.  I 
well  agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
committee  that  the  present  Committee 
on  Intelligence  must  be  abolished.  Where 
we  go  from  there,  of  coiurse,  I  think  is 
tlie  question  at  issue. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  take 
this  time  primarily  to  direct  a  question 
or  two  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  hasten  to 
say  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  i.s  really 
committed,  and  this  was  expressed  by 
eveiy  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  I  recall,  I  believe  almost  with- 
out exception,  to  the  idea  of  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

It  was  ui'ged  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  discussion  of  this  issue. 
And  I  for  one  am  dedicated  and  would 
publicly  make  a  commitment  that  I 
would  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
so  far  as  one  member  of  that  conmiit- 
tee, to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the 
creation  of  such  a  committee. 

I  have  had  some  problems  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
thougli,  in  view  of  the  procedural  ques- 


tion here.  And  if  I  could  be,  let  us  say. 
convinced  that  it  would  work,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  support  his  amendment. 

I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  any  question, 
I  would  say,  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missoiui  (Mr.  BoLLtNc), 
who  is  handling  this  bill,  is  as  dedicated 
as  I  am,  or  any  other  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  to  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  a  permanent  oversight 
committee.  And  I  am  not  trying  to  put 
words  in  his  mouth. 

As  I  imderstand  his  section  2,  he  says 
that  upon  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, that  then  the  members  shall  im- 
mediately be  appointed.  It  would  be  my 
understanding  that  this,  of  course,  would 
require — that  is,  the  passage  of  such  a 
resolution,  both  House  and  Senate  ac- 
tion. In  other  words,  at  what  point  are 
we  going  to  proceed  with  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, smd  that  Is  what  I  would  be- 
lieve, I  am  sure  we  ultimately  will  do,  or 
at  least  I  would  hope  we  will  do,  and 
what  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  pointing  toward,  but  I  am  at 
a  bit  of  a  loss  as  to  how  we  can  act  inde- 
pendently from  the  standpoint  of  going 
immediately  ahead  and  setting  up  an  ad 
hoc  committee. 

I  would  appreciate  a  little  bit  more  in- 
formation on  that,  because  it  seems  to 
me  this  will  ultimately  become  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  two  bodies,  rather  than 
a  unilateral  action  by  either  body. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows, 
there  is  a  large  group  of  Senators,  in- 
cluding Senator  Mansfield,  and  a  num- 
ber of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
who  are  proposing,  basically,  exactly  the 
same  thing  from  the  other  side.  Will  the 
gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
First  of  all  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate 
his  commitment  to  the  concept  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  possible 
imder  the  Rules  of  the  House  for  this 
body  to  adopt  a  resolution,  and  which, 
under  its  terms.  Members  could  be  ap- 
pointed immediately,  as  I  have  said,  by 
the  Speaker,  to  serve  on  a  committee 
which  would  become  a  joint  committee 
once  the  Senate  had  acted  on  that  reso- 
lution. 

But  pending  action  by  the  Senate,  that 
resolution  would  provide  that  the  House 
Members  could  be  appointed  immediately 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  present  select 
committee  so  as  to  caiTy  out  the  objec- 
tives that  have  been  raised  in  House 
Resolution  591.  but  then,  in  addition 
thereto,  by  action  of  the  Senate  then 
they  would  become  the  House  Members 
of  the  joint  committee  which  could  con- 
tinue on  with  the  more  important  task, 
I  think,  of  continued  oversight  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  fol- 
low that  up  witla  the  next  question. 

I  assume,  then,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  proposes  that  the  House  would 
pass  simply  a  House  resolution  appoint- 
ing the  Hou.se  Members  of  such  a  joint 
committee. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  With  the  idea  in  mind  that 
at  the  time  when  a  joint  resolution, 
which  obviously  is  going  to  have  to  be 
passed,  is  passed,  we  might  very  well  have 
to  increase  those  memberships  or  de- 
crease them,  depending  upon  what  was 
finally  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the 
other  body  and  ourselves;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct,  and  I  see  no  insuper- 
able obstacles  involved  in  that. 

There  are  various  proposals  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  now.  Some  would 
call  for  a  joint  committee  of  14  members; 
some  would  call  for  a  joint  committee  of 
19  members.  I  am  not  personally  dog- 
matic on  the  size  of  that  committee.  I 
think  that  it  ought  not  to  be  too  large. 
I  serve  presently  on  a  joint  committee, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
which  is  made  up  of  18  members,  9  from 
the  House  and  9  from  the  Senate.  I  think 
we  function  very  effectively,  both  as  a 
legislative  committee  and  as  an  oversight 
committee. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  would  per- 
mit me  to  continue,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  have  served  on  joint  commit- 
tees. I  think  they  do  work  very  well.  I  am 
not  wholly  sold  on  as  many  joint  commit- 
tees as  some  people  would  be.  I  think  we 
have  here  to  respect  the  integrity  of  each 
House,  but  in  this  case  I  think  it  is  tlie 
only  answer. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  As  I  say,  I 
am  willing  to  pledge  my  support  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
proceed  expeditiously  in  this  direction. 
That  is  why  I  am  intrigued  with  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  want  to  let  the  debate  end 
without  correcting  the  impression  that 
there  is  wide  support  for  a  commitment 
to  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  for  intelligence  oversight.  It 
is  a  very  complicated  suggestion.  The 
Libary  of  Congress  is  loaded  with  arti- 
cles on  the  subject.  There  are  many 
strong  arguments  against  having  a  joint 
committee.  I  would  think  that  we  would 
be  making  a  great  mistake  to  make  this 
decision  today,  without  debate  or  hear- 
ings on  a  final  comniitment  to  a  joint 
committee. 

We  must  address  questions  regarding 
the  destruction  of  our  bicameral  legisla- 
tive system  and  the  impairment  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  current  standing 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
I  can  assure  that  once  a  joint  committee 
is  established  regardless  of  the  extent  or 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  White  House 
will  immediately  instruct  all  the  agencies 
to  deal  only  with  that  joint  committee. 
Then  both  Houses  would  be  at  the  mercy 
not  only  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  joint  committee  but  of  the  staffs, 
also. 

There  are  10  joint  committees  now. 
Can  anyone  here  name  all  10  joint  com- 
mittees? 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 


Clfhairman,  is  that  the  mandate  of  the 
select  committee  includes  a  requirement 
that  it  recommend  to  this  House  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a  joint  committee 
or  some  other  arrangement  for  fiurther 
congressional  oversight  of  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agencies. 

I  think  that  we  should  turn  the  Ander- 
son substitute  down  and  await  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  point  out  that  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  the 
committee  would  be  abolished  and  the 
committee  would  remain  abolished  until 
such  time  as  the  joint  committee  was 
provided  for  in  a  new  House  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
thi.s  business  of  adding  members  or  sub- 
tracting members,  depending  upon  what 
the  Senate  would  do  with  any  proposed 
new  joint  committee  on  intelligence 
would  be  something  that  would  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  proposal  by  which 
any  such  joint  committee  is  set  up.  It 
seeins  to  me  this  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is 
way  premature.  It  is  very  confusing.  It  is 
a  great  idea,  and  I  support  the  idea  as 
an  ultimate  goal,  but  at  this  time  it  is 
the  wrong  idea  in  the  wrong  place  and 
at  the  wrong  time.  I  hope  it  will  be  voted 
down,  as  the  previous  amendment  was 
voted  down. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentelman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
presented  to  this  body  by  House  Reso- 
lution 591  involves  a  very  weighty  prob- 
lem for  me.  I  have  always  held  the  con- 
viction that  the  very  nature  of  intelli- 
gence operations  demands  very  compe- 
tent and  yet  very  discreet  overview. 

The  avalanche  of  revelations  that  has 
recently  laid  bare  many  previous  activi- 
ties of  the  CIA  only  goes  to  show  that 
permanent  oversight  capability  vested  in 
a  joint  committee  of  this  Congi"ess  is — 
and  has  been — sorely  missed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  myself  first  advanced  this  opinion 
within  a  'few  years  of  my  arrival  in  the 
House.  In  1955,  along  with  my  good 
fi-iend,  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill),  I  proposed  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  intelligence  commimity, 
particularly  the  newly  formed  CIA. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  a  permanent 
joint  committee  is  required,  if  we  seri- 
ously expect  to  prevent  the  kind  of  il- 
legal and  unconscionable  acts  that  have 
already  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
national  security,  I  have  reintroduced 
my  resolution  of  20  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  present  House  inquiry, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  has  become  criti- 
cally bogged  down,  must  continue. 

The  staff  is  there,  as  is  the  framework 
for  an  exhaustive  investigation.  There 
has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  en- 
thusiasm or  commitment  of  tlie  members 
of  the  committee  to  pursue  an  investiga- 
tion. 


Most  importantly,  this  body  is  just  as 
competent  as  the  Senate  to  conduct  such 
an  inquiry,  and  it  wishes  to  do  so.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious  and  com- 
pelling. The  House  shares  the  respon- 
sibility of  enacting  laws  which  will  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  this  coimtry  from 
threats  both  external  and  internal. 

In  every  case,  it  must  be  on  the  alert 
to  insure  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  perform  that  duty  or  are 
amended  to  insure  that  they  do. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  that  a  per- 
manent joint  committee  is  one  of  the 
long-range  answers  to  the  problems  at- 
tendant on  the  issues  now  before  us. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this 
conviction  should  lead  any  member  to 
vote  to  cut  off  the  present  House  select 
committee's  investigation — no  matter 
how  unsuccessful  its  record  has  been  to 
date. 

That  would,  to  my  mind,  constitute 
an  admission  of  the  House's  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
abuses  that  are  reported  to  have  been 
committed. 

Such  a  termination,  if  approved, 
would  only  fuel  the  fires  of  criticism 
surrounding  the  House  with  further  evi- 
dence of  division  and  lack  of  direction. 

I  believe  that  the  House  must  order 
it:  household  by  itself  or  it  will  be  un- 
able to  order  that  of  other  agencies  of 
government. 

Accordingly,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois — and  I  urge  passage  of  House 
Resolution  591  as  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  178,  noes  230. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  25,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  301] 

AYES— 178 


AbdHor 

ClRtisen, 

Forsythe 

Alexander 

DonH. 

Frenzel 

Anderson,  111. 

Cleveland 

Prey 

Andrews, 

Cochran 

Gaydos 

N.  Dft)c. 

Cohen 

Oilman 

Armstrong 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Goldwater 

Ashbrook 

Conable 

Ooodling 

.Ashley 

Conte 

Gradison 

AuColn 

Cornell 

Grassley 

Baralls 

Coughlln 

Guyer 

Baiiman 

D'Amours 

Hacedorn 

Beard,  Te:iii. 

Devlne 

Hammer- 

Bevlll 

Dmgell 

schmidt 

Blester 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hansen 

Blancliard 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Knrsha 

Eowen 

du  Pont 

Hastings 

Brinkley 

Edgar 

Hechler.  W.  Vb 

Broomheid 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Emery 

Heinz 

Brown.  Ohio 

EngllBh 

Hiphtower 

BroyhiU 

Erlenbom 

Hillis 

Burhanaii 

Esch 

Hinshaw 

Burgener 

Eshleman 

Holt 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Horton 

Carter 

Fenwick 

Howe 

Casey 

Pish 

Hubbard 

Cederberg 

Flthian 

Hughes 

Chn.ppeil 

Fiorto 

Hutchinson 

Clan-y 

Flynt 

Hyde 
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Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Joluuon,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lent 

Lentas 

Uttoa 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Lujau 

McCloskey 

ICcCoUUter 

McDads 

McDonald 

Mclwen 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Ifagiilr* 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbla 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 


Abzug 


Addabbo 

Ambro 

AndersoQ. 

CalU. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Aapin 
BadiUo 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blouin 


Boland 

BoUing 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breauz 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

B\irke,  FUl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins,  HI. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dtggs 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Findley 

Plshar 

Flood 

Flowers 


Minish 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mosher 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nedzi 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Passman 

PettU 

Poage 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Quill  en 

RaUsback 

XvCOS 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Santlnl 

Sarasin 

Sattemeld 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

NOES— 230 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain. 
Praser 
Oialmo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzale?; 
Green 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keys 
Koch 
Krebs 
LaFaice 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCormack 
McFall 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mlkva 
Milford 
MUler,  Calif. 
MUls 
Mineta 
Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 
Moakley 
Mooro 


Bbuster 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thone 
Trailer 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 


Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichola 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'NeiU 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reviss 
Richmond 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney       ■• 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Koush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Selberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Sikes 

Smith,  Iowa 
Solarz 
Spence 
Staggers 
Scantou, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Ssrmington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 


Treen  Waxman  Wolff 

Tsongas  Weaver  Wright 

Tniman  White  Yates 

Vander  Veen  Whltten  Yoimg,  Ga. 

Yanik  Wilson,  C.  H.  Zeferetti 

Waggonner  Wilson,  Tex. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Breckinridge 

NOT  VOTINa— 25 

Karth  Rlegle 

Lloyd,  Calif.  Steiger,  Wis. 

McHugh  Stuckey 

Matsunaga  Symms 

Moffett  Udall 


Archer 

Baldus 

BeU 

Butler 

Clawson,  Del 

Conlan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pulton 

Puqua 


MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Vigorlto 

Wlrth 

Zablockl 


So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga  against. 

Mr.  Symms  for,  with  Mr.  Vlgwlto  against. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Rlegle  agaliist. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for.  with  Mr.  Mollohan 
against. 

Mr.  Conlan  for,  with  Mr.  McHugh  against. 

Mr.  Zablockl  for.  with  Mr.  Karth  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  forced  to  make 
a  statement.  I  understand  from  the  lead- 
ership that  there  is  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial matter  that  has  to  be  considered  be- 
ginning no  later  than  shortly  after  2:30. 
I  understand  It  has  something  to  do  with 
an  HEW  appropriation  bill,  the  Treas- 
ury, a  variety  of  things.  I  am  not  privy 
to  all  of  the  details,  but  the  leadership 
says  they  have  to  have  the  floor  for  other 
uses  at  2:30. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent,  and  after  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent,  if  it  is  turned  down, 
I  am  going  to  move,  and  if  the  House 
tarns  that  motion  down,  then  we  will  rise 
at  once,  and  when  we  will  get  back  to 
this  matter  I  have  no  idea. 

First,  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
can  only  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  resolution  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  2:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
should  be  advised  that  that  request  can- 
not be  made  until  the  resolution  has  been 
read. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand it  is  an  improper  request.  I  want 
to  demonstrate  that  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing I  can.  Unless  we  get  the  resolution 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  opportunity  of  making 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  all  de- 
bate on  the  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  resolution  close  at  2 :30.  We 
have  to  get  it  read  first.  If  we  cannot  do 
that,  we  cannot  do  anything,  and  I  will 
move  that  the  Committee  rise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  renew  my  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  ask  imanimous 


consent  that  House  Resolution  591  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bollino)  there 
were — ayes  105,  noes  39. 

KECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  242,  noes  162, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


Mahon 

Mann 

Mathls 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  NJ. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y, 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Qulllen 
Randall 
ilangel 
Reuss 

Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santlnl 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 
SUk 
Skubltz 
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Adams 

Flood 

Anderson,  HI. 

Florio 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flowers 

Andrews, 

Flynt 

N.  Dak. 

Foley 

Annunzio 

Fountain 

Aspln 

Fraser 

AuCoin 

Gaydos 

Bafalis 

Ginn 

Baldus 

Gonzalez 

Barrett 

Guyer 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hagedorn 

Bedell 

Haley 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Bergland 

Hammer- 

BevUl 

schmldt 

Blanchard 

Hanley 

Boland 

Hannaford 

Boiling 

Harris 

Bonker 

Harsha 

Bo  wen 

Hastings 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Breaux 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Breckinridge 

Hays,  Ohio 

Brinkley 

H^ert 

Brodhead 

Hefner 

Brooks 

Henderson 

Broomfield 

Hicks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hlghtower 

Buchanan 

Hill  is 

Burgener 

Hinshaw 

Burke,  Fla. 

Holland 

Burke,  Mass. 

Howard 

Burleson,  Tex, 

Howe 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hubbard 

Byron 

Hungate 

Carney 

Ichord 

Casey 

Jacobs 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Chappell 

Jenrette 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Corman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Cornell 

Jones.  Ala. 

Cotter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Crane 

Jones,  Okla. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Jordan 

Danielson 

Kastenmeier      j 

Davis 

Kazen 

de  la  Garza 

Kelly 

Delaney 

Ketchum 

Dent 

Keys 

Derrick 

Krueger 

Derwinski 

Lagomarsino 

Dickinson 

Land  rum             1 

Dlngell 

Latta                   1 

Dodd 

Lehman 

Downing 

Levitas                1 

Drinan 

Litton                  1 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Uoyd,  Calif.        ] 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Long,  La. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Long,  Md.            ! 

EUberg 

Lott                      ! 

English 

McCormack        i 

Eshleman 

McEwen              ! 

Evans,  Ind. 

McFall                  ! 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McKay                ! 

Pwry 

Madden               ! 

Fisher 

Maguire               S 
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Slark 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
:jtanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 


.^bdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 
Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

BadUlo 

Batiman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blouin 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burlte,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Carr 

Carter 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

DAmours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dellums 

Devlne 

Downey 

duPont 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

Erlenborn 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fish 

Flthian 

Ford,  Mich. 


Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Tayltw.  N.C. 
Teague 
"ITiomton 
Traxler 
tniman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Waggonner 
White 

NOES— 162 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Prey 

OUlmo 

Gibbons 

OUman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

HaU 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 
Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kasten 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFaice 

Leggett 

Lent 

Lu]an 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McDade 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

MltcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mofiett 


Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUson.C.  H. 
WUaon.Tex. 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yatron 

Yovmg,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Yoims?,  Tex. 


Mosher 

MotU 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Ottlnger 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Prltchard 

RaUsback 

Rees 

Regula 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Simon 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Thone 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Vanik 
WaJsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zeferetll 


NOT  VOTTNG— 30 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Baucus 

BeU 

Boggs 

Butler 

Clawson,  Del 

Dlggs 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 


Fulton 

Fuqua 

Hughes 

Karth 

McHugh 

Madlgaii 

Matsunaga 

MoUohan 

Nowak 

Qule 


Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Thompson 

UdaU 

Vigorlto 

Wlrth 

Zablockl 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  resolution  (H.  Res.  591)  estab- 
lishing a  Select  Committee  on  Intdli- 
gence,  had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 

CXXI 1456— Part  18 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
TO  SIT  DURING  5 -MINUTE  RULE 
THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  sit  during  the  5-minute 
rule  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5901. 
MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  5901) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Education 
Di\'isIon  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
cor.sent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  heu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  11. 
1975.) 

Mr.  FLOOD  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat 
f  uither  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

PESMISSION  roa  SrBCOMMITTEi:  Olf  ENMUST 
RESEABCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  ANO  DEMONSTKA- 
TION  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  8CIKNCB  AND  TXCH- 
NOLOOT  TO-STT  DCTRING  HOTTSE  SESSION  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  starting  at  2  o'clock 
p.m.  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring 
befme  the  House  today  the  conference 
report  on  the  education  appropriation 
bill.  This  is  not  the  usual  Labor-HEW 
bill.  This  Is  a  straight  education  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976. 

If  we  adopt  this  conference  report  and 
If  the  other  body  and  the  President  co- 
operate this  will  be  the  first  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  to  be  enacted  for  fiscal 


year  1976.  This  Is  Important  to  the  people 
at  home  and  to  all  school  districts.  Mem- 
bers should  tell  their  people  back  home, 
this  will  be  the  culmination  of  an  effort 
to  provide  an  early  appropriation  for  all 
education  programs. 

This  Is  something  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  for  years.  All  of  the  State  and 
local  school  officials  and  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  need  to  know  In  advance 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  available  to  them  before 
they  develop  their  education  budgets. 
I  hope  that  explains  to  Members  why 
this  is  Important  to  them  today  and  im- 
portant for  their  people  at  home. 

Late  appropriations  for  education  have 
been  the  biggest  problem  for  the  State 
and  local  school  administrators.  Adopting 
this  conference  report  is  a  direct  response 
to  that  problem. 

Some  Members  will  say:  "Walt  a  min- 
ute, Flood.  This  conference  report  Is 
$1.3  billion  over  the  President's  budget. 
Is  that  right?"  It  Is  right. 

"How  can  we  possibly  vote  for  such  an 
excessive  amount?"  "How  can  the  Presi- 
dent sign  this  bill  hi  view  of  the  large 
Federal  budget  deficit?" 

I  think  the  Members  can  and  should 
adopt  this  conference  report  I  think 
the  President  can  and  should  sign  this 
education  bill.  There  Is  no  need  for  any- 
one to  feel  apprehensive  about  support- 
ing this  education  bill  when  they  find  out 
what  Is  In  It.  Not  at  all. 

All  right.  Certainly  this  bill  Is  over  the 
budget  and  by  a  very  large  amoimt.  That 
is  no  accident.  But  let  me  point  out  to 
the  Members  very  quickly  that  almost 
$800  million  of  that  chunk  that  Is  over 
the  budget  Is  simply  restoring  reductions 
and  terminations  proposed  by  the  budg- 
et for  many  of  these  education  programs. 
Do  the  Members  notice  that? 

Now,  this  is  what  the  budget  proposed 
to  do: 

Cut  impact  aid,  a  favorite  pigeon,  $390 
million. 

Cut  aid  to  higher  education  $200 
million. 

Cut — hear  this— programs  for  the 
handicapped,  $25  million. 

Cut — another  of  our  favorites — voca- 
tional education,  $60  million. 

Now,  hear  this,  cut  emergency  school 
aid— of  all  things— $140  million. 

Cut  library  assistance,  oh,  yes— $60 
million.  How  Is  that? 
Cut  bilbigual  education,  $14  mfllion. 
Now.  is  that  what  we  want — wholesale 
reductions  like  that  In  education?  Well, 
the  conferences  did  not  think  the  House 
wanted  us  to  do  that. 

Now,  when  this  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor  back  on  April  16.  the  committee  rec- 
ommended a  total  of  $6,800  million,  which 
Is  about  the  same  amount  as  1975.  Well, 
what  happened?  Two  hundred  fifty-nine 
Members  right  here  said,  "Whoa,  that 
Is  not  good  enough  for  education.  We 
will  not  take  that"— 259  Members.  So 
the  committee  bill  was  Increased  by  a 
floor  amendment  adding  1487  million. 
That  is  what  we  did. 

It  was  clear  then — and  It  Is  clear 
now — that  a  great  majority  ot  this  body 
will  not  accept  a  standstill  budget  for 
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education — period.  So  the  House  passed 
by  a  voice  vote  the  total  appropriations 
of  $7,332,995,000  for  fiscal  year  ending 
1976. 

Now,  of  course,  the  other  body  sud- 
1  orts  education  just  as  much  as  we  do 
and  they  added  $349  million  to  the  bill. 
The  Senate  bill  totaled  $7,682,511,852. 

Now,  the  conference  agreement,  what 
happened?  The  conference  agreement  is 
$7,480,312,952.  That  is  $147  million  above 
the  House  bill,  but  it  is  $202  million  be- 
low the  Senate  bill.  So  the  conferees 
came  out  of  the  conference  with  a  bill 
that  is  closer  to  the  House  figure  than  to 
the  Senate  figure. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  bill  we  include  advance  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  is  very  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  as  we  reflect 
upon  the  size  of  this  bill.  We  are  talking 
about  Federal  assistance  for  the  school 
year  which  begins  in  September  1976. 
The  conference  report  includes  $2,563,- 
351,852  in  advance  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977.  That  is  an  increase 
of  $11,600,000  above  the  House  bill. 

Now,  we  have  included  advance  appro- 
priations of  ov«;r  $2  billion  for  title  I 
grants  for  disadvantaged  children;  $184,- 
500,000  for  the  consolidated  grants  for 
support  and  limovation;  $110  million  for 
the  grants  to  assist  handicapped  chil- 
dren; $71.5  million  for  adult  education; 
$147  million  for  consolidated  grants  for 
school  libraries. 

The  major  changes  now  from  the 
House  bill  which  we  agreed  to  in  the  con- 
ference are:  First,  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  $21  million  over  the  House  bill. 
About  $11  million  of  that  is  to  take  care 
of  that  problem  caused  by  that  new  for- 
mula on  grant  consolidation  under  title 
IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  The  Members  will  recall 
that  the  committee  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  17  States  would  receive  less 
funds  under  the  grant  consolidation  than 
they  received  last  year  for  comparable 
purposes.  The  only  acceptable  way  we 
found  to  resolve  the  problem  is  to  r.dd  a 
specific  amount  and  a  so-called  hold 
harmless  and  this  would  require  $11  mil- 
lion over  the  House  bill  to  work  that  out. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion more  for  bilingual  education,  for  a 
total  of  $97.8  million.  Also,  we  increased 
reading  Improvement — this  is  impor- 
tant— increased  reading  improvement 
from  $12  million  to  $17  million.  I  am  sure 
the  Members  have  all  heard  about  the 
"right  to  read"  program,  and  I  will  not  go 
Into  detail  about  that. 

For  impacted  aid— oh,  boy,  and  by  the 
way.  this  thing  is  nearing  its  25th  anni- 
versary. Did  the  Members  ever  think  that 
it  would  last  that  long?  This  is  the  25th 
anniversary  of  impacted  aid,  and  the 
conferees  agreed  to  $680  million,  or  $21 
million  over  the  House  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years  this  program  has  grown 
into  a  very  complicated  monstrosity,  if  I 
may  understate  it.  When  we  first  talked 
about  It  25  years  ago,  many  of  us  had 
no  idea  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  can  of 
worms  like   this.   The   new   provisions 


enacted  last  year  ai-e  now  going  into  ef- 
fect. The  costs  of  some  of  these  under 
this  new  law  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, and  it  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider a  supplwnental  appropriation  bill 
later  on  in  this  year. 

The  conferees  accepted  $241.7  million 
for  emergency  aid  to  desegregated 
school  districts.  That  is  $15  million  over 
the  House  bill,  but  it  is  the  same  amount 
as  the  1975  appropriation. 

The  major  increase  over  the  House 
bill  is  for  higher  education  programs. 
Here,  the  conferees  agreed  to  about  $2.4 
billion,  or  $93.1  million  over  the  House 
Amount. 

We  agreed  to  $715  million  for  basic 
opportunity  grants— we  call  it  the  BOG 
program.  That  is  $55  million  over  the 
House  bill,  but  it  is  $335  million  below 
the  budget.  This  is  the  fourth  straight 
year  where  the  budget  proposed  full 
funding  of  this  basic  opportunity  grants 
program.  Again,  we  refused  to  go  along 
absolutely  with  this  proposal  of  the  budg- 
et because  it  is  based  on  cutting  back  or 
terminating  veiy,  very  important  exist- 
ing programs  of  grants  and  loans  to 
college  students.  We  would  not  have  any 
part  of  it.  Someday,  this  program  may 
be  fully  funded  but  only  if  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  viable  student  aid  program.  So  far 
it  has  not  shown  all  that. 

The  conferees  accepted  half  of  the  $60 
million  increase  proposed  bv  the  Senate, 
for  the  college  work  study  program, 
which  brings  us  to  a  total  of  $390  mil- 
lion and  will  provide  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  the  next  academic  year.  For 
the  library  program,  the  conferees  added 
$9  million  above  the  House  bill,  mainly 
for  undergraduate  instructional  equip- 
ment— hardware. 

The  conferees  accepted  most  of  the 
Senate  decreases  from  the  House  bill.  We 
reduced  administrative  costs  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  by  $2.6  million;  sta- 
tistics by  $1  million;  post  secondary  in- 
novation by  $2  million.  We  also  agree 
on  the  $10  million  reduction  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  This  gives 
them  $70  million,  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  case  for  more  funds  for  educational 
research  and  development  has  yet  to  be 
made.  They  have  a  new  director  down 
there.  Maybe  the  new  Director  in  NIE 
will  change  things  around.  I  hope  so. 

I  am  aware  of  the  disappointment  that 
some  Members  have  expressed  about  the 
$3.5  million  deletion  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Libraries.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  the  conferees  are  not  opposed  to 
this  Library  Conference.  Not  at  all.  They 
are  just  as  much  for  it  as  anybody.  It  is 
just  simply  a  matter  of  timing  on  appro- 
priations. Basic  law  allows  the  President 
until  1978  to  hold  that  Conference.  We 
understand  the  administration  supports 
it.  What  we  are  saying  is  this — let  them 
send  a  budget  request  so  that  we  can  act 
on  it  in  the  regular  manner,  and  we  will 
act  on  it  promptly.  This  would  have  been 
another  case  where  the  Congress  appears 
to  be  exceeding  the  budget  simply  be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  the  budget  request. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  accustomed  to  comparing  bills,  ap- 
propriation bills  particularly,  to  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  request.  But  we  have  a 
Budget  Committee  now  in  the  Congress 
which  has  worked  up  spending  totahs. 
which  we  in  this  House  approved,  and 
these  totals  were  based  on  a  division 
among  tlie  various  areas  of  spending,  in- 
cluding education. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Can  the  genUeman 
relate  whether  this  bill  is  over  or  under 
the  totals  that  are  allocated  for  that 
purpose  in  the  congressional  budget. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No,  we  have  no  direct 
comparison.  The  rea.^on  is  mainly  a  prob- 
lem of  comparing  the  conference  report 
to  the  budget  committee  allocations.  The 
figures  are  not  really  comparable. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing if  we  can  relate  that  to  our  own 
budget  totals. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  believe  the  fig- 
ures are  comparable  to  this  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  is  it  within  or 
outside  of  the  congressional  budget  total? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  certain  that  we  will 
not  be  beyond  budget  totals. 

I  should  also  mention  the  bill  includes 
$464,683,000  for  the  transition  period— 
this  is  something  new — ^between  fiscal 
ye?r  1976  and  the  new  fiscal  year  which 
will  begin  with  1977.  Under  this  new 
Budget  Act  my  friend  was  just  talking 
about,  fiscal  year  1977  will  begin  October 
1.  1976,  so  appropriations,  therefore,  are 
needed  for  that  3 -month  interim  period. 
The  House  and  the  Senate  bills,  by  the 
way,  provide  the  same  amount  for  this 
tran.<:ition  period.  So  it  was  not  a  matter 
in  conference.  We  are  about  $196.4  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request,  but  that  is 
due  Elmorft  entirely  to  the  increases  that 
wo  recommend  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

When  the  gentleman  talked  about  im- 
pacted aid  he  used  some  pretty  strong 
language. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  what  I  think  the  gentle- 
man was  saying.  Does  the  gentleman 
plan  to  do  anything  about  that?  And  the 
reason  I  ask  is  that  I  would  like  to  think 
about  trjing  to  do  something  about  it  if 
tlie  gentleman  does  not  plan  to. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That,  of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman v.ill  have  to  take  up  with  the  leg- 
islative committee  as  to  what  should  or 
should  not  be  done.  We  are  merely  at- 
tempting to  appropriate  for  the  law  as  it 
now  stands. 

We  have  been  through  this  for  many 

years  and  it  is  difficult  to  control  the  cost 

and  keep  the  program  from  expanding. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Even  keeping  it  to 

our  original  costs? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  it  is  a  problem. 

Now,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 

mention  that  there  is  one  amendment 
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here  which  the  conferees  could  not  re- 
solve. That  is  amendment  No.  44.  It  re- 
lates to  sex  discrimination  and  title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
offer  a  motion  that  tlie  House  insist  on  its 
disagreement  and  retain  the  language  of 
the  House  provision  on  this  matter. 

Believe  me,  it  would  be  ver>',  very  un- 


fortunate if  this  bill  were  delayed.  I  have 
just  told  the  Members  of  the  timing  prob- 
lem with  the  other  body.  It  would  be  ver^' 
unfortunate  to  have  this  bill,  of  all  bills, 
delayed  by  a  subject  that  simply  does  not 
directly  involve  the  appropriation  of 
fimds  for  the  education  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  and  the  motions  I 


shall  offer  In  connection  with  amend- 
ments which  are  reported  in  disagi-ee- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  detailed  table  showing  the 
amounts  provided  in  the  conference  re- 
port for  each  appropriation  in  the  bill, 
together  with  the  appropriate  compari- 
son. 


EDUCATION  DIVISION  APPROPRIATION  BILL  1976  (H.R.  5901)  NCW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHG.'flTr  CONFERL'.'CE  SU8«MARY 


1976  transition  peiiod 


C<in(erince  compaied  with  — 


Enacted 

tisral  year 

1975 


E.'.iir.alss 


House 


Senate 


Coiileienre 


Fiscal  year       Kew  budfet 
1975  authority 

e'ljrtert  estimate        Kause  bill 


Senate  biH 


158  nnn  ?2  4ir,. 

88.^  000)(2,  234, 


TITLE  I    EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Office  of  Education  - 

Eleinentaty  and  secondary  education ._  $2, 262, 17S,  000  $2  :03  3S«  000  ',?  403 

Advanceapproprisfion  for  1977... {     _.. )(2,  072.888  00OH2.  222 

School  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas  ..       656,016,000  266.000.000  659,000.000  725,000,000 

Transition  period 5.  000.  COO  70,000.000  70,000,000 

Emergency  school  aid 215,000,000  101, 70^.000  226,700,000  241,700,000 

Transition  period 325,000  325,000  325,000 

Education  for  the  handicapped 199,859,000  175,000,000  235.000,000  237,750,000 

Transition  periofj           ... 13,100.000  10,500,000  10  500  000 

Advance  appropriation  for  1977 (..     )  (50.000,000)  (110.000,000)  (110,000,000) 

Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  education..       681,676,000  636.212  000  6f.8.  849,000  6%.  349,000 

Transition  period      17  000.000  151.000,000  151.000,000 

Advanc*  appropriation  for  1977 ( )  (67,500.000)  (71,500,000)  (71,500.000) 

Higher  education 2,206,171,000  2.005.541.000  2  346.184,000  2,534,934,000 

Transition  period 124,000,000  124,000,000  124,000,000 

Library  resources    167,474,000  147,330,000  209,054,000  227,054,000 

Advance  appropriation  for  1977 _...( )  (137,330,000)  (147,330.000)  (147,330,000) 

Innovative  and  experinieiilal  programs 38,993,000  36,893,000  36,893,000 

Educational  activities  overseas  (special  foreign 

currency  program)  . 1,000,000  2  000.000  2  000,000  2,000,000 

Transition  period 200,000  200,000  200,000 

Salaries  and  expenses ;.._     .        116,745,000  112525,000  107.841,000  105.224,000 

Transition  peiiod  24,643.000  24,643.000  24.643,000 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 197,600,000  201.787,060  201,787,000  201,787,000 

Transition  period.... 30,000,000  30,000,000  30,000,000 

Hlfiher  education  facilities  loan  and  insurance 

fund      2,701,000  2  192,000  2,192,000  2,192,000 

T I ansilioii  period .   548,000  548,000  548,000 


791  fSa  $2.4?5, 
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70, 

241, 

235, 

10 
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151, 
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000,000 
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700.000 

325,000 

375, 000 

500,000 

000,000) 
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000.000 

500,000) 

309,  000 

000,000 

054.000 

330,000) 

893,  000 


23, 


616.852 
521,852) 

984,  000 


26, 700, 000 


$222  403,852  $22.  633.852  -Kl,  000,  OOO 
(161,633,852)  (11,633,852)( ) 

414,000,000  21,000.000  -45,000,000 
65,000.000 

140,000.000      15,000,000 


36,  516,  000 


(110, 
-12, 


000,000) 
025,900 


(71. 
233, 


500,000) 
138,000 


61,375,000       1,375,000      -1,375,000 

-2  600,000  . 

(60, 000, 000)( .)( ) 

33,438,100          801,100    -26,698.900 
134,000,000 

(4,OOO,0OOK X ) 

433,768,000     93,125,000    -95,625,000 


2,  000,  000 

20O, 000 

105.  224.  000 

24, 643, 000 

201,  787, 000 

30,  000,  000 

2,192,000 
548, 000 


50, 580  000 

(147.330.000) 

36.  893.  OCO 

1,  000, 000  . 

70. 724, 000   9,  OOOi  000   -9, 000, 000 
(10.00a000)( )( ) 

-2  100,000, : 

-11,521,000 

-7,36i.88»  -2,6n,od« :..: 

4,187,666 

-509,000 

Subtotal.  

Transition  peiioii 

National  Institute  of  Education 


Natiopal  Institute  of  Education. 
Transition  period 


6,706,417.000 


70, 357,  000 


Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 


Sabries  and  expenses  ., 
Transition  period. 


13,863,000 


5,892.668.000 
214,816,000 


80.  OOO,  000 
20, 000,  000 


42, 834, 000 
5, 599, 000 


7,096,658.000 
411,216.000 


80, 000.  000 
20, 000, 000 


35,  500, 000 
5,  599, 000 


7,457,674,852 
411,216,000 


7,258,975,952       5S2,&58,952    1,366,307.952 
411,216,000 196,400,000 


160;  317,952  -19*.  691^  900 


80, 000.  ocn 

20, 0i30. 000 


32,500,000 
5, 599, 000 


70, 000,  000 
20.000,000 

-357,000 

-10.  000,  000 

-10,000,000  .. 

1 

32,  500, 000 

18,  6j7,  000 

-10, 334, 000 

-3,000,000  .... 

5,599,000  .. 

Total.  Education  Division 6.790,637,000 

Transition 

TITLE  ll-RELATEO  AGENCIES 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind ..  1,967,000 

Transition  period .         .. 

ttational  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf- 9,819,000 

Transition  period 

Gallaudet  (>)flege 35,595,000 

Transition  period 

Howard  University 81, 700, 000 

Transition  period '. 


6,015,502,000    7.214,158.000 
240,415,000       436,815,000 


7,  560, 174, 852 
436, 815, 000 


2,  408, 000 

2,  408,  000 

2, 408, 000 

602,000 

602,000 

602,000 

9.836,000 

9, 836, 000 

9,836,000 

2.932,000 

2, 932, 000 

2, 932, 000 

22,  435,  OOO 

•  22, 435,  000 

22,435,000 

5,606,000 

5, 606, 000 

5,606,000 

84, 158,  000 

84,158,000 

84,158^000 

18,  728, 000 

18, 728, 000 

18,728,000 

7,  361, 475, 952 
436,815,000  . 


2,  408, 000 
602, 000 

9,836,000 

2,932,000 
22,  435, 000 

5,606,000  . 
84,158,000 
18,  728, 000 


570,838^952    1,345,973,952 
196.400,000 


147,317,952  -191,698,900 


441,000 


17,000 


-13.160,000  . 
'""'2,'458,666' 


Total 129,081,000 

Transition  period... 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Sciences. 

Grand  total 6.919,718,000 

Transition  period 


118,837,000 
27, 8G8,  000 


118, 837,  000 
27, 868, 000 


118,837,000 
27, 868,  000 


118,837,000   -10,244,000 
27.868,000 


6,134,339,000  7,332,995,000  7,682,511,852  7,480,312,952   560,594,942  1,345,973,952  147,317,952-202,198,900 
268,283,000   464,683,000   464,683,000   464,683,000 1%,  400,000 


Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  yielding. 

I  have  reference  to  the  subject  of  li- 
brary resources  found  on  page  8  of  the 
conference  report,  referring  to  amend- 
ments Nos.  31  and  32. 

Will  the  gentleman  briefly  describe  ex- 


actly what  the  story  is  on  that?  Will  the 
gentleman  describe  what  happened  «ith 
reference  to  this  issue  on  library 
resources? 

Mr.  FL(X)D.  Perhaps  I  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice 
here  with  respect  to  amendments  31  and 
32  tlie  Senate  had  proposed  to  earmark 
a  certain  amount  and  the  House  had  in- 
cluded no  funds  for  that  purpose.  I  am 
happy  to  see  there  is  at  least  some  agree- 
ment on  .something. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  I  mentioned  that. 
We  had  an  agreement  to  split  the  Senate 
figure.  We  inserted  $9  million  more  In 
the  bill  for  library  resources. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman sdeld? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
must  conctir  nith  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  his  comments  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  expeditious  action 
on  this  conference  report.  It  seems  to 
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me  that  we  should  pursue  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  that  we  expeditiously 
approve  this  conference  report.  With  re- 
spect to  amendment  No.  44, 1  believe  the 
action  of  this  House  ought  to  be  to  con- 
cur with  Senate  amendment  No.  44,  be- 
cause if  we  follow  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion and  insist  on  disagreement,  would 
it  not  be  true  this  bill  would  have  to  go 
back  to  conference? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentlewoman 
means  right  away,  no.  If  that  action  was 
taken,  amendment  No.  44  would  go  to  the 
Senate  for  a  separate  vote.  If  the  Sen- 
ate recedes,  it  would  not  have  to  go  back 
to  conference. 

Mrs.  MINK.  No.  The  House  would  in- 
sist on  its  disagreement,  so  the  matter 
would  lie  in  disagreement  and  it  could 
not  be  sent  expeditiously  to  the  White 
House;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD,  li  that  situation  arises, 
and  in  view  of  the  fantastic  vote  in  the 
House  I  would  expect  the  Senate  to  agree 
with  the  House  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
5901,  the  education  division  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  conference  committee 
members  were  faced  with  difBcult 
choices,  and  their  efforts  are  to  be  com- 
mended. However,  I  am  concerned  that 
in  its  efforts  to  reconcile  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  the  committee  severely 
curtailed  two  very  deserving  programs 
aimed  at  providing  needed  library  serv- 
ices to  our  citizens. 

The  first,  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Library  and  Information  Serv- 
ices would  allow  the  States  to  begin 
planning  for  their  own  preliminary  li- 
brary conferences  to  precede  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries.  The  find- 
ings of  these  conferencees  would  be  used 
not  only  by  the  States  but  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  well  to  develop  programs 
designed  to  provide  equal  library  services 
to  all  of  our  citizens.  I  hope  that  full 
funding  of  this  program  will  be  author- 
ized in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
later  this  year. 

The  second  hbrary  program  to  be  cut 
was  the  library  education  and  demon- 
stration funds  program  authorized  un- 
der title  II-B  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  This  program  is  being  used  to  bring 
black,  Indian,  and  Chicano  librarians  into 
the  library  profession  where,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
there  are  far  too  few  librarians  able  to 
bring  adequate  service  to  minorities  and 
the  disadvantaged.  Clearly,  we  should  be 
encouraging  the  entrance  of  minority 
students  in  library  schools;  that  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  cut  In  half  the  title  n-B 
authorization,  allocating  only  $500,000 
for  library  education  is  regrettable.  This 
sm£ill  amount  of  money  would  have  pro- 
vided a  great  deal  in  return. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiome  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Michel)  . 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report.  I 
would  like  to  spell  out  some  of  what  I 
think  are  good  and  sufiBcient  reasons 
here  for  Members  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
indicated,  this  is  a  bill  that  is  $7,480,312,- 
952  in  toto,  $202  million  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  but  $147  million  over  the  House 
version  and  $560  million  over  last  year's 
appropriation. 

Most  significantly,  hov:ever,  and  most 
regrettably  for  both  our  Nation's  finan- 
cial situation  and  our  Nation's  educa- 
tors, the  report  exceeds  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations by  $1,345,973,952.  At  a 
time  when  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1976  has  already  reached  the  level 
of  $59.9  billion,  such  an  addition  to  the 
deficit,  it  seems  to  me,  is  unconscionable. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  a  few  more 
significant  figures  that  we  should  be  tak- 
ing into  account  for  the  immediate 
future.  If  the  Congress  does  nothing  or 
does  not  accept  the  reductions  suggested 
by  the  administration  with  respect  to 
medicaid,  medicare,  social  services,  the 
5-percent  limitation  on  Federal  pay,  re- 
tirement allowances,  and  several  other 
Federal-State  matching  formulas,  the 
$59.9  billion  deficit  will  be  increased  by 
another  $8  billion.  That  is  just  for  open- 
ers. 

The  HEW  bill  left  the  House  $700  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  and  will  surely  be 
increased  in  the  other  body.  The  Con- 
gress will  probably  increase  disability 
benefits  for  veterans  $400  million,  all 
over  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and 
if,  perchance,  the  Congress  extends  those 
temporary  tax  reductions,  it  can  have 
the  effect  of  another  $4.5  billion — take 
it  either  way,  a  loss  of  revenue  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  for  1976— and  $14 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we 
meet  our  responsibility  right  here  and 
now.  What  we  are  doing  by  our  lack  of 
fiscal  discipline,  in  other  words,  is  fan- 
ning the  future  fires  of  inflation  at  a 
time  when  we  shoiild  be  seeking  to  add 
a  degree  of  stability  to  the  economy. 

As  has  happened  so  frequently  in  the 
past,  we  undertake  the  expenditure  of 
excess  funds  in  a  recession  year  only  to 
have  them  spent  in  future  years  when 
inflation  replaces  recession  as  the  num- 
ber one  economic  problem. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  are  defeating 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  education 
bill  from  the  regular  bill  to  give  our  ed- 
ucators, as  the  chairman  indicated 
earlier,  indication  of  the  moneys  they 
are  to  receive.  However,  some  of  the  ed- 
ucators themselves  can  take  the  blame 
since  their  intensive  lobbying  for  budget- 
busting  funding  caused  much  of  the 
problem. 

The  Members  will  recall  when  that  bill 
was  here  in  the  House  there  were  134 
votes  against  that  $487  miUion  add-on 
that  we  had  here  in  a  package  on  the 
floor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  demand  for 
educational  expenditures,  the  education 
lobby  notwithstanding,  appears  to  be  no 
longer  what  it  once  was.  Elementary  and 


secondary  school  enrollments  are  actual- 
ly in  the  process  of  decline,  dropping 
from  46  million  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
public  schools  to  45.4  million  in  1973, 
to  an  estimated  44.4  million  in  this  fis- 
cal j'ear  1976. 

The  American  people  are  more  and 
more  frequently  turning  down  school- 
bond  referendums,  with  43.8  percent  of 
such  issues  being  rejected  in  1974  com- 
pared to  only  27  percent  in  1964. 

Earlier  this  year  in  New  Jersey — and 
I  made  reference  to  it  when  we  had  the 
bill  here  on  the  floor  in  the  initial 
stages— the  people  had  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  their  school  budgets,  and  58 
percent  of  the  budgets  went  down  to 
defeat  on  the  record  an  all-time  record, 
too. 

In  my  home  State,  just  this  last  week 
one  Governor  has  cut  educational  fund- 
ing by  $110  million  in  order  that  he 
would  not  have  to  raise  taxes  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  people  out  at 
the  grassroots  level  are  trying  to  tell  us 
something,  but  we  are  not  getting  the 
message.  With  enrollment  down,  they 
are  saying:  "Let  us  not  blindly  allocate 
our  hard-earned  tax  dollars  onward  and 
upward  for  education,  but  let  us  stop  and 
take  a  good  look  at  the  program  and 
spend  money  only  when  absolutely 
necessary. " 

Clearly,  we  have  not  done  so  in  this 
bill  or  conference  report. 

With  specific  reference  to  some  of  the 
individual  items  in  this  conference  re- 
port, the  figure  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  is  $2,414,158,000,  a  to- 
tal of  $210  million  over  the  budget  and 
$226  million  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. The  increase  over  the  budget  in- 
cludes $150  million  for  title  I— this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  have  a  history  here 
of  school  districts  not  being  able  to  spend 
the  moneys  as  fa.st  as  we  make  them 
available. 

HEW's  latest  estimate  shows  that  $1 
billion  in  fiscal  1975  money  is  still  un- 
obligated, and  in  1976  this  likely  will  be 
increased  to  $1.25  billion. 

The  bilingual  education  program,  at  a 
level  of  $97,770,000,  is  $27,770,000  over 
the  budget,  and  about  16  percent  over 
last  year.  This  is  a  program  that  was 
substantially  increased  last  year,  and 
now  we  are  undertaking  another  major 
increase.  This  becomes  even  less  defen- 
sible when  we  take  time  to  recognize  that 
funds  for  bilingual  education  are  in- 
cluded in  a  number  of  other  areas 
throughout  the  bill,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  $9  million  in  the  emergency 
school  aid  item. 

I  remember  the  chairman  made  con- 
siderable reference  to  impact  aid. 

The  impact  aid  program,  probably 
among  the  least  defensible  of  all  the  pro- 
grams in  the  bill,  at  least  with  regard  to 
B  and  C  category  children,  is  the  pro- 
gram with  the  greatest  increase  over  the 
budget  level,  a  whopping  $414  million.  A 
portion  of  this  increase  is  probably  in- 
evitable, since  the  budget  level  was  pred- 
icated on  revised  legislation,  but  the 
conference  figure  is  another  $117  million 
over  the  amount  in  the  bill  we  originally 
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reported  out  of  our  conmiittce.  and  in- 
cludes, for  the  first  time,  mind  you,  $60 
million  for  C  category,  the  public  hous- 
ing children,  at  a  level  of  25  percent  of 
entitlement. 

n  we  want  to  carry  that  a  step  further. 
:'.3  percent  at  a  cost  of  $60  million,  times 
;  «  T.  is  $240  million  for  fiUl  funding  of 
pihlic  housing  some  time  in  the  future. 
:■  i.iiniLriplc  which  wfe  have  a^ireed  to  for 
ili.;  first  time  this  year  even  t.'iough  it 
lu'.-^  been  authorized  all  tinough  the 
I'lan.v  yeai's. 

As  I  said,  v.'hen  our  Governor  in  our 
S  t;ite  i:.  recommending  a  $110  million  re- 
duriion  in  educational  Slate  tundiny, 
ho-.v  crazy  can  we  get  around  here?  We 
have  got  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  griping 
of  the  taxpayers  for  raising  taxes,  and 
then  our  State  and  local  comiumiities, 
where  we  have  always  said  the  strength 
of  our  educational  system  resided  are 
turning  down  budget  expenditures  and 
bond  referendums  one  aJter  another. 
Even  the  State  legislatures  we  turning 
the  increases  down. 

In  the  emergency  school  aid  progi.un. 
it  is  funded  at  a  level  of  $J41.700.000,  an 
increa.se  of  $140  million  o\er  the  budget. 
It  is  also  an  increase  of  $90  million  over 
t!ie  original  committee  bill. 

We  had  provided  for  a  reducti(,n  in  the 
ooiumittee  because  the  •'emergency"  is 
no  longer  what  it  once  wa.^.  The  number 
of  school  districts  under  new  court  orders 
has  dropped  from  310  in  1970  to  10  this 
year.  The  number  of  districts  under  new 
HEW  ordei-s  has  dropped  from  500  in 
1S69  to  about  40  this  year. 

More  significantly,  it  should  be  noted 
that  of  the  730  grants  HEW  lias  just 
awarded,  to  spend  the  fi.scal  year  1975 
moneys  made  available  in  the  second 
.supplemental,  only  95  are  nev.-,  while  635 
are  continuing  awards. 

For  most  of  the  school  dii>trict.s,  then, 
they  are  not  using  the  money  to  meet 
emergencies,  but  are  simply  crankhig  the 
money  into  their  regular  budgets,  with 
no  desire  to  give  it  up.  Clearly,  what  this 
indicates  is  that  the  high  level  of  fund- 
ing provided  in  the  conference  report  i.s 
no  longer  warranted. 

Education  for  the  handicapped  is 
funded  at  a  level  of  $236  million,  which 
is  $61  million  over  the  budget,  and  $36 
million  over  last  year.  In  percentage 
terms,  the  Increase  over  last  year  alone 
amounts  to  nearly  20  percent.  Sixty  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  virtually  all  of  the  in- 
crease. Is  allocated  for  the  State  grant 
program,  and  fund  that  program  at  the 


maximum  autliorized  level  of  $110  mil- 
lion. 

Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult 
education  is  $33,438,000  over  the  budget. 
The  conference  flg\ire  is  $801,000  over 
the  House  bill  and  $26,698,900  over  the 
Senate  allocation.  This  was  accomplished 
by  splitting  the  difference  in  the  case  of 
Senate  Increases  for  consrmier  and 
homemaking  education,  elementiuy  and 
secondary  trainine.  and  vocational  edu- 
cation—the latter  two  under  professions 
development — and  by  accepting  a  Senate 
decrea-e  of  $25,897,800  for  vocational  re- 
.starch. 

In  the  field  of  hi;rher  education,  we 
made  some  adjustnienUs.  It  follows  pretty 
much  the  pattern  of  differing  points  of 
view  within  our  own  House,  as  reflected 
when  we  pa.ssed  the  autliorizing  legisla- 
tion. The  overall  category  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  $433  million  over  the  budget, 
and  $231  nuUion  over  lat^t  year.  Of  the 
hxcrease  over  the  budget.  $368  million 
falls  in  the  student  a-s-sistance  category. 

Within  the  student  a.ssistance  cate- 
gory, the  confereiice  report  is  $315  mil- 
hon  under  the  budget  for  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants,  as  our  chahman  pointed 
out  earlier,  but  $240  million  over  for  sup- 
plpmental  opportiuiity  grants.  $140  mil- 
lion over  for  work  study,  and  S321  mil- 
lion over  for  direct  loans.  The  report 
represents  a  significant  change  from  the 
budget  recommendation  ir  part  because 
the  budget  did  not  reflect  the  require- 
ments of  the  authorizing  legislation  that 
supplemental  opportmiity  grants,  work 
study,  and  direct  loans  be  funded  at 
certain  minimal  levels  before  moneys 
could  be  made  available  for  BOG's.  How- 
ever, the  conference  report  exceeds  these 
minimal  levels  by  $299  million.  Had  we 
stuck  with  the  minimal  requirements  of 
the  law.  we  could  have  changed  the  stu- 
dent aid  "mix"  and  still  stayed  within 
the  general  range  of  the  budget. 

I  wonder  if  tlie  Members  are  fully 
aware  of  tlie  extent  to  which  we  have 
Increased  student  assistance  for  the 
school  year  starting  this  fall.  In  the 
school  year  just  ended,  some  3.2  million 
student  assistance  awards  were  given, 
while  the  projected  total  for  the  coming 
year  is  nearly  4.1  million.  We  are,  in 
other  words.  Increasing  student  aid  by 
over  25  percent  at  a  time  when  projected 
enrollments  are  becoming  quite  static 
in  natme,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  only 
1  to  2  percent  year.  In  the  conference  re- 
port before  us  tliere  would  be  a  furtlier 
increase,  or  there  is  as  a  result  of  the 
conference   report   an   increase,    which 


provides     for     an     additional     230,000 
awards. 

What  this  Indicates  tlien.  is  that  we 
are  going  overboard  in  increa.sing  student 
assistance  at  a  time  when  enrollment 
projections  do  not  justify  such  an  in- 
crease. We  ought  to  be  stabilizing  these 
programs  at  a  level  closer  to  that  of  tliio 
past  academic  year,  rather  than  bhndly 
expanding  them  as  though  there  were  no 
limit  to  available  Federal  dollars. 

The  overall  allocation  for  institutional 
assi.-,tance  is  $57  million  over  the  budget, 
and  very  little  of  this  can  be  justified! 
Mosi  of  thts  increa.se  is  for  low  priority 
or  overlapping  programs^  which  the  ad- 
niini.-tratioii  lias  .sousht  with  good  cause 
to  discontinue  funding  for.  These  Include 
imiversitv  community  sei  vices,  aid  to 
land-gram  collejses.  State  post-secondary 
education  commissions,  and  veterans 
cast  of  instruction.  The  latter,  in  particu- 
lar, overlaps  a  similar  Veterans'  Admin- 
i.'^tration  program,  and  it  ought  to  be  dLs- 
coniinued  particularly  since  by  the  time 
these  moneys  are  used,  beginning  in 
September  of  next  year,  we  ought  to 
have  pretty  well  taken  care  of  the  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

The  allocation  of  S8.500.000  in  the  re- 
port for  per.sonnel  development  Ls  S6.~ 
250.000  over  tlie  budget.  The  increa.se  h 
centered  in  the  public  service  fellowshiu 
and  mmhig  fellowship  programs,  both 
of  which  the  administration  sought  to 
discontinue,  with  sood  cause,  becau.se 
they  overlap  other  sources  of  assistance. 
The  former  in  particular  is  duplicative  of 
the  Harrj-  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Fund, 
which  awards  scholarships  to  students 
wishing  to  pursue  public  service  careers. 

Likewise,  the  ethnic  heritage  alloca- 
tion of  $1.8  miUion  is  a  low  priority  item 
which  ought  to  be  dropped. 

The  total  in  the  conference  report  for 
library  resources  is  nearly  $71  million 
over  the  budget.  Tliis  Increaiic  is  clearly 
excessive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  6 
percent  of  the  population  now  does  not 
have  access  to  public  library  services. 

I  am  having  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  table  which 
summarizes  the  items  in  the  conference 
report  and  which  graphically  points  up 
the  substantial  increases  Included  there- 
hi.  These  increases  I  have  cited  repre- 
sent a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  I  be- 
lieve, to  vote  down  tills  conference  re- 
port, as  I  think  it  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
the  budget  can  stand  and  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 
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Item 


1975 

appropfiatlon 


Elenieiitary  and  sKondary  education: 

Grants  fof  disidvantaged i  »7e  nnn  rwrn 

Advance  for  1977 i,»/6,000,000 

Support  and  innovation  grant$riIII'"]"I"I iiiiQsnnn" 

Advance  for  1977                      Ml.  495,000 

Bilingual  education -        -oj  iiA'AA; 

Kightteread                      84,270,000 

Follow  throu^"::::::: JI-SSS-SSS 

oriig  abase  education...::::::::::::"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::";";;-"  '^J;oon'ooo 


1976 

budget 


a.  900, 000. 000) 

1. 900, 000, 000 

(172,888,000 

172, 888. 000 

70, 000. 000 

12,000,000 

41,500,000 


1976 
House  bill 


n,  900, 000, 000) 

2.050.000,000 

(172,888,000) 

172,888,000 

95, 270, 000 

12, 000, 000 

59, 000, 000 

2,  000, 000 


1976 

Senate  bIH 


Conference 
agreement 


rl.  900, 000. 000) 

2.050,000,000 

(172,888,000) 

184,521,852 

100, 270, 000 

22, 000. 000 

59,000,000 

2.000,000 


rl.  900, 000, 000) 

2. 050. 000, 000 

(172,888.000) 

184,521,852 

97,770,000 

17.000,000 

59,000.000 

2,000,000 
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llein 


EiiKifonmenUi  education 

Filucationai  broadcasting  facilities • 

Equipment  and  minof  remodelinf 

A&Mstance  to  States  tor  State  equalization  pton 


Total    .  

Impactaid 

Emergency  school  aid  , 

Education  for  the  handKtpped 

Octupstional,  vocational,  and  adult  educalioii  .     ... 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

BOGs , 

SEOG's 

Work-study ._. .'. 

Sutisidized  msund  loam  interest  subsidies. 
Direct  loans: 

Federal  capital  contributions . 

Loans  to  institutions. 

Teacher  cancellations 

Incentive  grants  for  State  scholarships 


Subtotal 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
Institutional  assistance: 

Strengltiening  development  institutions 

Language  training  and  area  studies  .   

University  community  services 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges 

State  postsecondary  education  commissions. 

Veterans  cost  of  instruction 

Cooperative  education 

Continuing  education  centers 


Subtotal..  . 

Personnel  development: 

College  teaclier  fellowships 

Fellowships  for  disadvantaged. 

EHofMler  fellowship"; 

Public  service  fellowships. .... 

Mining  tellowships 

Subtotal 


1975 
appropriation 


1.900.000 

12,000,000 

250,000 


1976 
budget 


7,  OCO,  000 


Ethnic  heritage 

Miijher  education,  total 


Library  resources 

Innovative  and  experimental  programs 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  and  insaranc*  fwtd. 

Education  activities  overseas.    . 

Salaries  and  eipenses 

ToUl,  OE 

National  instrtute  of  Education 

Assistant  Socretary  tor  Educatiofl 


Total,  education  division  . 

Special  institutions: 

American  Printing  House  for  Blind    . 
National  Technical  Institute  for  Deaf 

GaliaiMiet  Coliage 

Howard  University 


Total,  special  institutions 

Natiooai  Conmission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Sciences. 


Grand  total  bill,  fiscal  year  1976. 


2. 187, 4IS  000 
656, 018, 000 
241,  700, 00(1 
199, 859.  OOC 
669. 875.  OOO 


660.  GOO.  000 
2 '.0,300,000 
420, 000. 000 
332. 400. 000 

J2l.Vi0.m 

2.000.000 

6.440,000 

20,000.000 

1,332,340,000 

70,  m1,  000 

110,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,250,000 
9  500, 000 
3, 000,  COO 
31, 250. 000 
10,  750.  OOO 


2. 203. 388.  OOO 
266, 000,  OOO 
101,700,000 
175, 000. 000 
636  212.000 


1  OJCOOO  000 


250. 000. 000 
452. 000. 000 


8,  960.  OOO 
44,000,000 

1,804,960,000 


70, 331, 000 

110,  OCO,  000 
10, 000. 000 


192.750.000 


4.000.000 

750,000 

500,000 

4,000,000 

1.500,800 

10.750,000 

I.  an  000 


8,000,000 
128,000,000 


l.OOO.OOC 
750.000 
500,000 


2,250,000 


f,  207, 971. 000        2,005,541,000 


207,804,000 
18, 900, 000 

197.600,000 
2, 701, 000 
1,000.000 

100,629,000 


6,691,471,000 

70.356.000 
28,860,000 


147,  330, 000 
38,  993, 000 

201, 787. 000 
2, 192,  000 
2, 000,  000 

112,525,000 

5,  892,668,000 
80,000,000 
42. 834. 000 


July  16,  1975 


6,790,687,000        6,015,502,000 


1,  967, 000 

9, 819, 000 

35.595,000 

81,700,000 

129,081,000 


2.408,000 

9  836,000 

22.435,000 

84, 158, 000 

118,837,000 


1976 
House  bill 

2,  orn  OOO 

in,  ooo:  000 

1976 
Senate  bill 

4,000,000 
15,  COO,  OCO 

16,000,066  . 

?.  146  791.  85? 
725  000.  000 
241,  700,  000 
237.  750. 000 
6%.  349.  000 

Conference 
agreemen 

3,000,000 
12,500,000 

7  403,158,000 
659,  000, 000 
226.  700. 000 
235  000,  000 
hf.8. 849  000 

2,414,158.100 
680,000,000 
241.700.000 

236.  375.  000 
669, 650. 100 

660. 000. COO 
210  093.  OOO 
360  000.  000 
552.  UOO.  000 

321  000  000 
2  000.  00(1 
8.  960. 000 

».  oon,  000 

795. 000, 000 
240. 093. 000 
420.  000. 000 
452, 000, 000 

;oo.  000. 000 

2.000  000 

8.  %0,  OCO 

44, 000,  OOC 

715.000.OOU 
240,093,00(1 
390  000.  r«j 
452. 000, 000 

3'.1  000.000 

2. 000. 000 

8.  %0, 000 

44,  COO,  COO 

2.083,053,000 
70,331.000 

un.ooo  ouo 

14  000. 000 

10.  OOO,  oon 

9,  500,  «00 

3.  OOO.  000 

23  750. 000 

8. 000, 000 

2.262,053,000 

70,331,000 

110.000,000 
18,000,000 
14.  250. 000 
S,  500,  000 
5,  OCO,  000 
23. 750,  000 
10,  750, 000 

191,250,000 

2. 000. 000 

560,066 
4.000,000 
3. 000, 000 
9,  500,  000 

2,173,053,000 

70,  ill,  000 

IIO.OM.OOO 
16, 000.  DOC 
12.125.000 
9,  500. 000 
3, 500,  OOC 
23, 750,  000 
10,  750, 000 

178. 250.  COO 

1.000  000 
750,000 
5(0,  COO 
1  000.000 
1. 600. 000 
7,  750, 000 

185, 645,  COO 

1,000,000 

'  566,000 
4.  OCO.  000 
3, 000,  OCO 
8,500,000 

i.  SOO,  000 
?.  346, 184,000 

20970547000 
36.  893, 000 

201.787,000 
2. 192, 000 
2.006.000 

107.841,000 

1,800,000 
2. 534, 804,  Mo' 

227,  054, 000 
36,  893, 000 

201,787,000 
2.  192, 000 
2.  000, 000 

105,224,000 

1,800,000 
2,439,109.000 

'21M54;'000 
36,  893.  OCO 

201.  787. 000 
2, 192,  OCO 
2.  OCO,  000 

105, 224, 000 

7.  098. 658, 000 
80.000.000 
3b.  500, 000 

7  446.  041,  OCO 
70, 000, 000 
32, 500, 000 

7,  258, 975, 952 
70.000,000 
32, 500, 000 

7.214.158.000 

7.560,174,852 

7. 361, 475, 952 

2. 408  OOO 

9.836,000 

n.  435. 000 

84, 158. 000 

2.  408, 000 

9,836,000 

22, 435, 000 

84,158,000 

2.408.000 

9,836.000 

22, 435,  000 

84,158,000 

118,837,000 


118,837,000 
3,500,000 


113.837,000 


6,919,768,000       (6,134,339,000)       7,332,995.000         7,672.878.000         7.480.312,962" 


Note:  Total  in  bill  (conference),  $7,480,312,952:  amount  over  budget,  $1,345,973,952;  amount  over  House,  J147,317,952-  amount  unjer  Seii.ite.  $202,198,590. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Casey)  ,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  the 
only  real  argument  we  will  have  about 
tLis  bill  is  the  one  amendment,  amend- 
ment No.  44,  which  was  reported  in  dis- 
agreement. I  want  to  advise  the  House 
that  was  the  last  amendment  to  the  bill. 
This  is  a  very  Important  bill,  a  compli- 
cated bill,  and  although  we  on  tlie  House 
side,  the  conferees,  were  in  good  attend- 
ance, the  Senate  had  many  votes  going 
on  and  they  were  going  and  coming.  We 
reached  this  amendment,  and  rather 
than  delay  bringing  this  important  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  we  agreed 
rather  than  to  keep  on  meeting  and  try- 
ing to  get  to  where  we  could  come  to 


some  agreement  on  this,  to  let  the  Senate 
take  it  back  in  disagreement. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  propaganda 
floating  around  to  each  of  the  Members' 
oflQces  as  to  the  effect  of  this  amendment. 
All  this  amendment — and  I  want  to  re- 
mind the  Members  I  offered  it  on  the 
floor  when  this  bill  was  originally  here, 
and  this  House  adopted  the  amendment 
253  to  145 — does  is  state  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  they  cannot  compel  by  either  the 
withholding  of  fimds  or  anj-  threat  of 
withholding  of  funds,  or  spend  any  funds 
to  force  a  school  to  integrate  by  sex  their 
physical  education  class. 

That  is  all  it  says.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  would  have  Members  believe 
that  this  would  stop  the  main  thrust  of 
title  IX,  which  is  to  say  that  women 


have  equal  opportunities  m  education 
and  that  they  have  adequate  facilities  to 
pursue  the  types  and  courses  in  education 
that  they  desire.  This  amendment  does 
not  stop  the  college  or  the  high  school  or 
the  grade  school  from  integrating  their 
physical  education  classes  if  they  want  to 
but  it  does  stop  someone  down  the  street 
here  from  saying:  "You  have  got  to." 

I  do  not  know  how  the  constituents  of 
other  Members  have  been,  but  they  have 
been  hitting  my  area  first.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  are  always  hitting  Texas  first. 
I  guess  it  is  kind  of  a  testing  ground.  But 
my  parent  constituents  are  strictly  op- 
posed to  someone  in  Washington  telMng 
them  they  have  to  Integrate  all  tbelr 
physical  education  classes. 

The  first  draft  of  these  proposed  regu- 
lations, if  Members  Tiill  recall — and  it 
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.seemed  to  me  a  little  facetious  tliat  they 
put  it  in,  and  it  also  gives  an  insight  as 
to  the  thinking  of  the  person  who  wrote 
ilio.se  regulations — stated  that  we  may 
liave  separate  toilet  and  locker  facilities. 
We  may,  but  if  we  do  they  must  be  of 
irjuf'l  complement  or  equal  standard. 
Members  should  not  let  anyone  kid  them. 
We  should  let  the  colleges  and  schools 
determine  what  physical  education 
classes  are  best  integrated. 

We  have  already  stated  that  they 
.-should  amend  their  regulations  and  cut 
out  contact  sports.  We  have  a  committee 
now,  the  House  legislative  committee  tiy- 
ing  to  take  into  consideration  other  as- 
pects of  these,  but  these  regulations  will 
go  into  effect  the  21st  of  this  month  un- 
less my  amendment  is  adopted. 

I  was  quite  amused  at  one  of  the 
propaganda  sheets  which  stated  that  this 
organization  was  against  the  Casey 
amendment,  and  it  had  as  one  of  its  ad- 
visei*s  listed  at  the  top  the  Honorable 
Edith  Green,  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues who  retired  last  year.  Members 
should  remember  that  Edith  Green  and 
I  were  the  ones  who  put  the  amendment 
on  the  last  time,  and  Edith  Green,  au- 
thor of  title  IX,  said  it  was  not  her  intent 
nor  the  Intent  or  opinion  of  the  Congress 
that  they  should  go  this  far  as  to  say  the 
schools  have  to  integrate  phy.slcal  educa- 
tion classes. 

So  when  this  amendment  comes  up 
and  my  chairman  moves  that  we  insist 
on  the  House  position.  Members  should 
remember  that  we  created  that  Agency 
down  the  street  and  we  can  tell  it  what 
to  do.  Let  us  tell  them  what  we  and  the 
people  we  represent  want.  Vote  "yes"  on 
the  House  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  extremely  unhappy  to  see  that  dur- 
ing the  conference  on  H.R.  5901,  the  edu- 
cation division  appropriations  bill,  the 
funds  for  a  very  small  but  important 
activity — the  library  education  and  dem- 
onstration programs  authorized  under 
title  n-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act- 
was  cut  so  drastically.  The  final  version 
of  the  bill  only  appropriates  $1.5  million 
for  these  programs,  which  is  half  the 
amount  available  last  year. 

This  means  that  only  $500,000  will  be 
available  for  fellowships  and  other  train- 
ing programs  which  help  to  train  minor- 
ity candidates  lor  jobs  as  professional 
librarians  in  our  school,  public  and  aca- 
demic libraries.  In  my  own  State,  ttie 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  at 
Louisiana  State  University  is  training 
seven  people  this  year  under  the  fellow- 
.ship  program,  to  work  with  minority  and 
disadvantaged  students  and  readere.  In 
the  previous  2  years  the  same  program 
paid  for  eight  black  librarians  to  acquire 
masters  degrees  in  library  science  at  Lou- 
isiana State.  I  might  add  that  all  eight 
of  these  beginning  librarians  found  jobs 
immediately,  according  to  Donald  Foos, 
the  dean  of  the  library  school.  Louisiana 
State  is  also  engaged  in  a  continuing 
education  program  to  train  pai-aprofes- 
sionals  In  library  work,  and  last  year 
Federal  money  under  title  II-B  paid  for 
an  important  institute  attended  by  li- 
brarians from  six  adjacent  States.  A  sim- 
ilar program  reaching  all  50  State  library 
agencies  has  been  funded  for  this  year. 


but  if  these  cutbacks  continue,  a  small 
but  vital  program  will  die. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  the  library  education  and 
demonstration  programs  deserve  sup- 
port, and  I  regret  the  conference  com- 
mittee felt  it  was  necessary  to  cut  this 
particular  corner  in  reconciling  the  two 
bills.  I  certainly  hope  that  next  year  we 
will  place  libraries,  and  the  people  who 
work  in  them  and  u.se  them,  in  a  higher 
priority. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  education  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1976.  However,  I  must 
."'ay  that  I  was  disappomted  that  the  bill 
contained  only  $1.5  million  for  title  n(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  for  library 
ivaining  and  research.  Funds  under  this 
program  have  been  used  by  the  School 
of  Library  Science  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity in  my  district  to  provide  librarian 
fellowships  for  minority  students  and  op- 
portunities they  otherwise  would  not 
have.  I  understand  tliat  many  other  li- 
brary schools  around  the  country  have 
made  similar  use  of  these  funds. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  take  an- 
other look  at  the  title  11(b)  program  in 
next  year's  education  appropriations  bill 
and  provide  a  most  suJaBcient  level  of 
funding  for  it. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  a  letter  containing  a  resolution 
by  the  Faculty-Student  Council  of  the 
Kent  State  University  School  of  Library 
Science  on  the  importance  of  the  title 
II <b)  program. 

Kent  State  Univhrsity, 
Kent,  Ohio,  April  11,  7.975. 
Hon.  John  F.  Seiberlinc, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Seiberlino:  The  Faculty-Student 
Council  of  the  School  of  Library  Science, 
Kent  State  University,  has  asked  ine  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  following  resolution 
passed  at  our  meeting  of  April  9,  1975: 

"The  Faculty-Student  Council  of  the 
School  of  Library  Science.  Kent  State  tJnl- 
I'erslty,  endorses  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Library  Association  presented  to 
tho  House  tiabor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  March  20  and  emphasizes  par- 
ticularly the  importance  of  the  $6  million 
for  library  traitiing  and  $3  million  for  library 
re.search  and  demonstrations  recommended 
by  the  Association  for  Title  n  B  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  for  fiscal  1976.  The  School 
of  Library  Science  has  used  the  fellowships 
awarded  In  1973  and  1974  to  supplement  Ita 
institutional  resouces  for  providing  opportu- 
nities for  minority  students.  Mo.st  other  li- 
brary schools  have  made  similar  uses  of 
these  funds.  Loss  of  funding  for  library  train- 
ing in  fiscal  1976  would  deal  a  severe  blow  to 
affirmative  action  programs  not  only  at  Kent 
but  across  the  country  and  would  hamper 
efforts  to  recruit  minority  students  so  ur- 
gently needed  as  professional  librarians  In 
the  nation's  academic,  public,  school  and 
special  libraries." 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

K.^THRYN  McCHrSNEY, 

Secretary,  Faculty-Student  Council. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  Is  $1.3  bilhon  over  budget 
and  nearly  $600  million  over  last  year's 
expenses.  Normally  I  would  vote  against 
an  appropriation  with  that  kind  of 
credentials. 

However,  in  this  case,  the  total  appro- 


priation is  9  percent  over  last  year's 
budget.  I  do  not  mean  that  9  percent  is 
not  substantial,  but  I  do  place  a  high 
priority  on  education,  and  feel  tliat  such 
an  increase  this  year  may  be  justified. 
I  am  especially  enthusiastic  about  for- 
ward funding  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

Actually.  I  have  a  greater  objection  as 
to  how  money  is  spent,  than  as  to  the 
total.  The  Congress  will  continue  to 
waste  mo.st  of  its  impact  aid  exj>endi- 
tures  of  $700  million.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
imagine  a  less  equitable  expenditure  of 
U.S.  education  funds.  If  a  veto  promised 
any  hope  of  change  in  impact  aid.  I 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  sustain. 

I  also  do  not  like  the  change  whereby 
the  committee  reduced  BOG's  and  in- 
creased SEOG's.  The  committee  Is  un- 
willing to  stray  from  the  old  programs.  I 
think  it  ought  to  fund  the  programs  of 
the  future,  the  ba-slc  opE>ortunity  gi*ants. 
and  let  the  old  programs  wither  away. 

The  increase  of  9  percent  over  last  year 
occurs  mainly  in  higher  education  and 
education  for  the  disadvantaged.  Some 
are  good  programs.  Some  are  not. 

I  shall  support  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  5901  but  I  do  so  with  some  re- 
luctance. The  times  call  for  restraint, 
and  good  sense  calls  for  most  effective 
use  of  our  resources.  I  have  the  nagging 
suspicion  that  this  is  a  borderline  bill 
in  both  respects. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  I  am  not  able  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  conference  rep>ort  on  H.R. 
5901,  making  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion. 

This  bill,  as  reported  from  the  confer- 
ence of  the  two  Hou-ses.  contains  funding 
for  many  excellent  programs  which 
benefit  many  of  our  citizens. 

Yet  the  total  expenditures  authorized 
by  this  bill  In  its  present  form  exceed 
the  budgetary  requests  of  the  President 
by  the  astronomical  figure  of  more  than 
$1,300  million;  in  fact,  the  full  amount 
in  excess  is  $1,345,973,952. 

Every  one  of  these  dollai-s  is  going  to 
add  to  the  fires  of  inflation  because  we 
are  literally  spending  money  that  we  do 
not  have.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
veto  this  bill  when  It  comes  before  him, 
so  that  a  more  realistic  bill  can  be  passed. 
The  President  has  castigated  the  Con- 
gress for  its  imwillingness  to  recognize 
the  threat  of  inflation,  and  vetoing  this 
bill  would  be  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  his  resolve  in  this  continuing  war 
against  profligate  spending. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  5901  appropriates 
$1.5  million  for  library  training  and  dem- 
onstration programs  as  authorized  by 
title  n-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
This  appropriation  is  one-half  the  $3 
million  provided  last  fiscal  year  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  view  of  this  significant 
reduction.  It  is  my  fear  that  such  pro- 
grams which  have  proved  to  be  cost- 
effective  and  successful  at  Louisiana 
State  University  will  be  miduly  damaged. 
Moreover,  the  conference  report  allows 
only  $500,000  for  Ubrary  fellowship  and 
institute  programs,  a  full  75 -percent  re- 
duction from  the  $2  million  appropriated 
last  year. 

Dean   Donald   D.   Foas.   of  Louisiana 
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state  Univerbity  =,  Graduate  School  oi  Li- 
brary Science,  hc^  for  several  years  con- 
ducted a  highly  successful  program  train- 
ing library  professionals  to  sene  minor- 
ities and  the  disadvantaged  witli  Federal 
assistance  under  title  II -B.  As  a  result  ot 
these  training  programs  LSU  graduates 
have  become  professional  libraiians  ir. 
small  black  colleges,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  public  librai  les 
that  had  experienced  a  definu^  librarian 
deficiency.  Requests  for  LSU  trained  li- 
brary personnel  ha\e  been  received  Irom 
throughout  Louisiana  ond  nei^liboi  up- 
states. 

It  is  my  sinceie  hope  inu  Cor.gn-.-^- 
and  the  President  will  recognize  Uiis 
sound  investment  of  tax  dollars  bears  a 
valuable  return  to  minorities,  tire  hLindi- 
capped,  and  others  who  have  been  un- 
able to  enjoy  readily  available  library 
services.  The  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  siiculd  be  encouraged  to 
examine  the  cost-eflective  record  of  the 
LSU  programs  during  its  forthcoming 
consideration  of  the  extension  of  thfl 
provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Epei  cr.  1  ha\r  i:  ■ 
further  request  for  lime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pre-,  ii^l:,-.  qu--- 
tion  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordeied. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'M- 
BoLLiNC'.  The  ci'jest.on  is  on  t'ne  c  ;.- 
f  erence  report. 

The  question  was  taK.€n  aid  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  h:ive  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grotmd  that  a  quorum  i.- 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident/.- 
a  quorum  l£  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arm  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yea?-  370.  nav^  4 ' 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3D3I 


Abduor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Aiexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Acderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  NC. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BadiUo 
BaTaUfi 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I 
BedeU 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
B!e«er 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonint, 


YEAS— 370 

Bouker 
Bo  wen 
Bradema."; 
Breaux 
Breckinndje 
BrinkJey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfiekl 
Brown,  Cab;. 
Brown.  Mich, 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
B'acliauau 
Burgener 
Burke.  Ca:  if. 
Burke,  M?-ss. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurlLson.  Uo. 
Burton,  John 


Conyer.s 

Cormfiti 

Cornell 

Co  tier 

Cnusta.n 

DAmours 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Cnrra 

De'.ane;. 

Dellumj 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwin&k; 

Dickinson 

DigbS 

D.nsell 

Dodd 


Burton.  Phillip  Do-wne;- 


Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Caaey 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Clevelaiul 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Co'.! ins.  III. 


Drinan 
D'oncaii,  Ore:-, 
Duncan.  Tenn 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckharcli 
Edgar 

Edward-  .Km 
Edwards.  Caiir 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Cshlemaii 
Evans,  Colo. 

EVKIIS,  IllCl. 


Fary 

Fascell 
KenwK  S 
Findlev 
Fish 

Fi'hi./; 
Flood 
I-"ior:o 
Flo-J.tr^ 

F!,-nt 
Fole-.- 

iOTtX.  ^^l^h 
i  urd.  TlIiu- 
for=   -he 

Kra  t:- 

1  *-*-.  1   .  . 
I..  - 
V,'A-:'-   ■' 
O...    !I..J 

C-|..)b'  1. 

c..:....ii. 

(li.in 
nol'Iur .  . 
(jon.-.rt:  t.' 
tioodiin 
Ci.  J--: 

Gr^cr. 

G-u-'.t? 
C-    ..■  - 

Half 
H     . 

iUii;.:.,.. 
H,-i;  jri'-i  - 
schin.i. 
Hsiilev 
a.. I. ;..,;.  •  . 
li.TV.n 

li.l..-.-:  ■ 

llair.s 

llar-,h,i. 

H.i  .vk:.  , 

Ha   e~   iii'i 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hfb^-i  . 

HP   h  IT,  v.-    V 

I!'  •!<:•  r   ?.' 

Hei.er 

He.n.- 

H>-.    LO.lc; 

Hend.l-      . 

H.'  ks 

H.-h:  J  ■■  - 

Hi'l'S 

HiriFha  .■. 

Holiau'i 

HolL 

Holl.'ni.'h 

Horion 

Howard 

Hcv.-e 

H'lbliard 

Hushes 

Hur.ga'.e 

Hyde 

Ichord 

J.icob.--. 

Je!Tord  = 

.Tenre'ie 

•Tohii.'scn.  Ci  ill 

John«)n.  Pa. 

Joues.  A. a. 

Joue:,  NVC. 

Jonc".  Okli'. 

Jones,  Tenn 

.^ord.in 

Kastet:;:-ie'''i 

Kazcn 

Keys 

Kinuiii.->s 

Ku.h 

Kreb^ 

KniP-.er 

LpFalce 

L&'-.omar'^.!.    i 

Landnin; 

Le:;ii,e-.t 

l.C;  in..li 


Hauman 

Beard.  Teiin 
Cederberi; 
Clanc\- 
Clawson.  Del 
Coiiiu-s.  Tc'.. 
Couabie 
Contai; 
Crane 
Dan. el,  Dan 
D.  ine'    K.W 


Lent 

I  Pvit,'..a 

Litton 
Lloyd,  C.dif. 
Lloyd.  Tenu. 
I.oii'  ,  L;i 
I<5n"  Mfl 
Lot  . 
L\i';.n 

M.Clo-kc 

rnlUsrf  r 

Corn  a  K 

D  .dv 


M 
M 

.\I 

^T 
■I  i 

M-Ki 


wt' 


.M   Km;. 
M-'-don.. 
M  ;l'T-t: 
M.idl.  ,ll■ 
M.l•■l,l.- 


M(  cd  i 

VT"-   "1-0 
'T-    r.    ■ 
Ml  ■\.\M. 
M.k.,* 

•:\. '.■■.■:. 

M'l'pr   I"      f 

Mill 

.VLi.i- 

r.i  t.i-ii 

.Ml!,  h.-i  :^(^ 
Mm  ;  e  .  ';  "i 
.Mcaklf 
•T-"f 
■!•    -It- 
Cli:. 
.'■I i,j:h.    L,   y 
Mc"      :. 

Mo.  ^ 

Mov. 

M    .'li      N  ■■ 
M  ir-ha 
Mvo  >;.  !  . 


:■  J.     1 

.N  VK,    . 

Ool'.      ..•- 
Or,- 
OUiittl 
O  I'r-^:-.' 

0  Ne:.! 
OM  in'-t  r 
Pasdmau 
I'a.inan,  1  >- 
Fa.ien.  :-..J 
P.i'itrjcn. 

Cjllf. 
P..tti 
Pepper 
I'erkiii - 
Penis 
levs.  1 

F.rjk.f 

Pike 

Po.i-jp 

Pie=s;c; 

irever 

Price 

Pntchr.'a 

QuJieu 

Tlai.tla'l 
ilan^cl 
Kee.s 
Re-    da 
Rf  1.;- 

n.KllIL,01ui 
Flll'aldO 

D^-.-liiC 
Down:n" 
Hr.c'i.bo.  1. 
Hau.=:en 
Hut^hiii-Suii 
■larman 
Johnson,  (_o.v 
Kas-.t  11 
Ke' '  y 
K'l    i> 
Kerch  iin 

1  .  ■  .1 


N  ^■ 


Ristiihcov  <  r 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 
Roge.-s 

Ron  '„!  '.n 
Roone^- 
lio  ? 
Ko-^eii'lioi 

.:•.■  'i-iikoxkbk. 

R'.  ■':h 
Rovb.. 

P'-ninc'- 
H  HI": 


V   utll'. 
-,'.'.is.l, 

.iibjn" 
s  bf  ■"- 
S'.  ii:0PL.i'i 
.-■  'id  •" 


.•-■iki-- 

-kub.iJ 

t^ni.th   .N'l  'ir 
ill-  der 

'-'Pi.Hrnnn 
fi  en^e 
b  a!,L;eiS 
:,  I  ,.!.-cn. 

■  !   Will\.tr 

.<.ron. 

.V.n.fs  V 


lephen  - 


uik' 


^.in.iUL'  I. 

■1  V.   ..r   >'" 
I:'    lor   N  C. 
'1  li'-ine 
Ttioruton 
Pravcr 
iM  ■.-.:- 
L-d.  .1 
LI  in  -11 
Van  Dccriir. 
Vai.der  .Tavt 
Vaiulf .-  Veen 
Vaii.k 
V'   onto 
Wat, i,oii;. I  :- 
V/alsh 
WiTiip>r 
V'axina;'. 
Wen  ■  er 
Whalen 
\v  hite 
VVlnlttu 
'.Vilson,  Lop 
Wiij.on,  C.  H 
'.Vll^n>i    Tfv. 

Winn 
Winh 
V  olil 
'.'.  ntiir, 
W\altr 
V.--,  llt■ 
'i^>tes 
■V'atron 

-V'oiu-vt-.  a:  i«k3 
i'oung,  Ga. 
younfv  Te.'w. 
Z;.blocki 
L-    •  re  I, I 


M  :)•■  V  (I 
Martm 
Ma  an.-, 
MirbPl 
Mdler.  Ohio 
Moutgoii.Prj 
Muoi-e 
M..  VIS,  L    : 
Robinson 
liousfcelot. 
.•^atterfield 
.-■  i.ii  'e'oe  , 


Shustt'r 
SitpiL;pr.  Ari/ 


.\rtlipr 

A5hlJrc^k 

Burke.  Flh 

Butler 

Entli-^U 

E.^rh 

Evins   Tuiu 

1  UilOll 


Tc.^iic  Whitchur.-, 

Treen  YouiiJ-,  F..i 

NOT  VOTING  — 22 

Rie_-le 
Rvnji 
Sie.GC.'.  V. , 


Funua 
Ha"'  iin;.'- 
Karth 
McHutU 
Ma  I  sun?  ;  ■ 
Mollohan 
Quie 
Rhodes 


ti;.  nnii, 
Thonip  'ill 
WiT-^irs 


aniH)' 


:r. 


-i^    Irid    r)> 


So  the  1  ni.teren: .   rti-'ui*.   wa.^  i,"-'! 

T'le    CI   ;k    innioun'-cd    tni'    foil.)' 
r-.iit-   : 

Mr  -n-"in>).-  Ill  w.tli'lr  Evil-.,  r,r  Ifi..!- 
."Ir.   ?.L.t-iir,n;.a   wiih   Mr.   R\an 
■Mr  Rie"Ic  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Eugli,:h  wiiii  Mr.  McHuj^li. 
Mr.    Ka-.th    vl'ii   Mr    Fifiiia. 

iiic  rt-^tllt  of  th"  •.C'O  '• 
i:^   ihove  rccor'led. 

.A.  motion  ti  tcr-insirje: 
t'.;--  L.blf'. 

Tn..  SPE.-\KEn.  The  Clerk  will  rL-po,- 
the  fii>'t  ameiidnient  in  dLsagrocmciH. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

.-iotia'.e  amendiiient  No.  10:  On  pa;;e  ci,  In- 
.'.  iiu.-;ti  For  carrying  o-lLi,  title  IV  oj  tl.c 
l.'Ciuciuar"  aid  Secondary  Ediiratiou  A^\  ai. 
i.ddi-:  nal  ?1 1.6:33,0,-2  for  n.-;cal  year  1P7:- 
P'c^M  i.  Il-ii'  p.-ini?  of  .such  fui-id.s  n^.'r  >-  • 
pa.l  to  aiiv  St.t'e  for  wliich  the  allocata  . 
f'lr  r.  ^H]  year  1!'77  exceeds  tlie  allocation  ft  r 
■  i.ipu.v:.-  r...';i.  L-.s  for  f..  cal  year  197-1  ■ 
I'r^iidt'd  j:,rtii(''-.  That  tl^.e.-^e  funds  .si. all  bc- 
L  11  jP  a.  a  liable  cut  inu'-m  upon  ei.actin^v 
a.;'  .!<..'  n..ntj;  leji>l.itija, 

M    aiON     u.  ,  IlRf  .1     JJ1      .,;R,     Hot.'J 

.Vr.  FLOOD  Mr.  S.-rakfi  I  otr.-.  ,. 
iii'Uicn. 

The  Cl.-rk  rend  a.s  lollov..;: 

Mr.  F:,  .o'i  luove-i  t-.at,  the  Ifou.-e  in--  • 
irrjin  its  riLsa^reement  to  the  amcidmeni  " 
I  he  Senate  luinibered  10  and  concur  tnerel  ; 
V*  iiU  an  iimendment,  ao  follows:  la  lieu  of  the 
luaMer  uucrted  by  .said  amenamenc  ii..-trn 
•'.9  following: 

"Fcr  carrying  o  1:  ti'le  IV  of  ti.e  Lleaien..".! . 
.I'ld  Seccndar',-  Education  Act  an  adriiticii.l 
Jll  6:i.;.852  for  fi-scal  year  1977:  Pron'df'rf,  Thr.t 
uo  .such  funds  n;nv  be  paid  to  any  St.itJ"  iv  r 
wli'ch  the  allocation  for  fiscal  year  lSi77  e-^- 
I  eed>  the  allocation  fur  comparable  piirpoM  - 
1    r   h^^ul   year   1974. 

Tlie  inotion  wns  acirced  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  ivi..,.i 
th.c  next  amendment  iti  dioagrcemen^ 

The  Clerk  ivad  as  follows: 

Senate  .».n-ieticlment  Xo.  15:  Pare  ''.  line 
2f>.  inser.  :  ":  Provided.  That,  with  the  ey^Pti- 
tic-n  of  up  to  $5  000.000  lor  repairs  for  faciii- 
lies  constructed  under  section  10,  none  (f 
the  luiids  contained  herein  for  providii 
school  Xaciiuie.s  shall  be  available  to  pav 
lor  a.-.y  oiucr  »e,:lioii  of  llie  Act,  of  Sopteiii- 
bcr  2;i,  ISlioO,  until  payment  has  been  made 
01  100  per  centum  of  the  arnount.s  payable 
under  sccilc:-!  5  and  <iMb.sectlons  1-liai  a'.fi 
14. bi'. 

MOTION  ofrtRFD  ay  MR.rLri(->a 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Tlr.  Speaker,  I  offer  ,» 
motion. 

The  C]erk  read  a.=^  follovss: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  it-s  dlsat^reement  to  the  amendment  of 
'he  Senate  numbered  L5  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repoit 
liie  ne.xt  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Pa!:,e  4.  line  7, 
i.i-iui  •    ",     P'OiifJi  rf  //,rM)P'-,  Tlnit   IhP  f'lU'la 
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provided  herein  for  carrying  out  -the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950,  no  more  than  47.5 
per  centum  may  be  used  to  fund  section  6 

oi'  -.i;d  Act". 


MOTIO.V  OFFEr.l.D  UY  MR.  FLOOD 

FLOOD.   Mr.   Speaker    I  offer 


a 


M 
intion. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follow.'^: 

Mr     Fi.oo    n-iove.s   that   the   HoiL-ae   recede 

in    11-;    dLsa^^reemeiu    to    the    amendment 
:  1.  c  --..ci  ,iie  numbered  Id  and  concur  there- 


Tl'o  -)V)tioi-i  was  aKieed  to 
1h(-  KPE.AKER.  The  Clerk  will  rcpm: 
;  le  lu-.Kt  amet-idmtnt  in  di.sagreemenl. 
Tiic  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

'-■<  I'a-t"  .An-iendn^.etit  No.  17:  Pa^e  4  b  le 
10.  in-,cM  •.  ProiuU-d  Jd'tUrr.  'that  tiie 
t oiiimi---ioner  of  Kducauon  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  p:ovide  amounts  necessary  to 
meet  the  cost-,  of  providmy  i]icrca.-ied  scliool 
Liciluics  in  commuinties  located  near  tlie 
Trident  Support  Site,  Bangor.  Wa.shingtoii; 
notwithstanding  section  421.^(cH2UA)  of 
tlie  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  tliw 
Commissioner  is  authorii-ed  to  approve  ap- 
plications for  funds  for  this  purpo.se  on  .such 
tf!-ni.s  and  conditions  as  he  may  reasonably 
reqtiue  without  rcnaid  10  any  provision  in 
li.,-.' 

.-M.il  1,0:   ciiiaiu    !V    :iii     ;  L(joD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tiic  Clerl:  read  as  loiluvs: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  tlie  House  recede 
from  iis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  (■! 
Hit"  ."SenaLe  ntnnbered  17  and  concur  iherc.n. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPE^\KER.  The  Clerk  will  lepoil 
tiie  next  amendment  in  disaRiecnicnt. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21  :  On  pa!;e  ii. 
li  ;e  l.T,  strike  out  ■■J438.!t73.(i00"  and  insert 
'  =-4.5;L973.000-. 

T-IOl  ro.V    on  1  itFD    F'.      MR      H  OOl) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Sioeakcr.  I  oTor  a 
iiiotion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  fcilov  ■: 

Mr.  Fi  ooD  mo\es  that  tn.e  Hou.s..-  recede 
turn  it.s  disagreement  to  the  amendment  (>f 
the  ."senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
v.ith  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  in  said  amen.dnunt.  iu- 
Si-n    tlte   jOllowiiM;:    .S4j;(  529,100-'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  18,  line 
2tJ,  strike  out: 

Sec.  316.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  draft, 
publish,  promulgate  or  enforce  regulations 
requiriivj  any  organization,  ac-^ociation,  in- 
stitution, school  district,  or  unit  of  govern- 
nient  to  Integrate  by  sex  physical  education 
'lasses.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  TNICA. 
YWCA,  Campflre  Girls,  Bo;-s  Clubs.  Girls 
Clubs,  and  sororities  and  frateinltles, 
V  hether  honorary,  eervlce  or  social. 

(b^  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
sliall  be  withheld,  nor  shall  any  funda  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  be  used  to  effect 
tlie  withholding  of  funds  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  from 
:my  organization,  association.  Institution, 
.school  district  or  unit  of  government  to 
compel  the  integration  by  sex  of  physical 
education  classes.  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts. 
1T.ICA,  YWCA,  Campfire  Girls,  Boys  Club, 
Girls     Club,     fraternities     and      sororities, 


whether  honorary,  service  or  social,  or  at-iy 
similar  or:;aiii<'at  ion. 

MOTION  OFFIP.FD  nV  MP.    f  I  OOD 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker  -I  offer  ,\ 
motion. 

The  Clerk  i  e.id  a.s  follows: 

Mr.  FiooD  iiiovfs  thai  il-ie  it  ■<  >-  h.m-'  ,  n 
it.s  disajireement  to  tl^.c  aincnrtmc:.'.  hv  fue 
."sena-te  numbered  44. 

Tib?  SPE.MCEF.  Tiic  Chnir  iTrogr.i^cs 
the  i^entl.-niu;.   :!'..;n  P.-'uiv  ,\1',  .mm     Mr. 

t  r.Or  D  '  . 

!■  \"  I  •  •    ih  N  .  M,  V    r.  ,'.  ;■■ 

M' -.  MINK,  ^L■.  S^jiMkfi-.  I  l,.,'.e  ,, 
,  iiili:onP!-n;'i-\-  mciuiiy. 

Tlie  SPE.\KER.  Tlie  ti'MitU  v  Mii..n  "  lil 
.s'.ite  lier  parliamcntu] y  inqiii.y. 

M1-.S.  MINK.  Mr.  Spea.ar.  IJ-.e  j.iriuii., 
I  wish  to  make  1..  thi,  :  Is  thcue  a  pcnci- 
ins  inoiioii  with  it.  ,-t-L-:  to  air.rr.dnauM 

44':'  4. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Tl^.t-it-  is  .i  ;.-c-.ir.iu' 
mation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Spcakti-.  may  I  ic- 
quest  a  restatcmer.t  of  the  ijcndir.';,  mo- 
lion? 

The  SPE.^KER.  Without  oo,'eM.)n 
'.lie  Clerk  will  rercport  the  mot. or:. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

-.Ir.  Flood  movea  tl  at  tl.c  H.m  a  !.,,.-■ 
CiU  its  disauieenien'  lo  the  an. 1-1  d-i'i..i  ■  f 
;!  e  Sena'e  numbeicd  4!, 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  iiac  >. 
fiirtlier  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ftenilevoin.' i>  wili 
state  It. 

Mrs.  MINK.  How  much  time  will  oe 
allowed  for  debat.e  on  that  motion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  centleman  I;-,)ni 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood  >  has  30  min- 
utes at  his  disposal,  and  iho  tionileman 
fronr  Illinois  iMr.  Michll'  ha«  30  min- 
utes. The  gentlemen  control   the  lime 

Mrs.  MINK.  1  thank  the  SjJeaktr. 

Mr.  P^LOOD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  lo  the  gentleman  lioin  Te.xas 
iMr.  Casey  ' . 

IMr.  CASEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl.i.,  is  the 
amrndmeni  mat  the  House  adoiited 
when  this  bill  a  as  firi.t  presented  by  a 
vote  of  2.53  ye  IS  to  145  nays  on  Ai)ril  iG. 

It  simply  Slates  that  the  at^oncy  the 
Congreiss  created,  the  Department  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  cannot 
compel  the  intc,:,'ration  of  physical  edu- 
cation classes  by  withliolding  funds  con- 
tained in  this  appropriation. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  iia.sundei- 
st.^nding  as  to  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment. Some  of  my  gentle  friends  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  say  that  I  am 
trying  to  destroy  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  women.  This  is  entirely 
wrong.  My  amendment  in  no  way  affects 
the  requirement  under  title  ix  that 
equal  opportiinities  in  education  shall  be 
offered  to  women  and  that  they  shall 
have  equal  facilities.  However.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment telling  our  children,  and  I  do  not 
think  college  students  want  to  be  told 
.iust  because  they  are  in  school,  that 
they  have  to  integrate  by  sex  their  fra- 
ternities, their  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  their  physical  education 
classes.  Not  only  is  it  ridiculous,  but  it 
would  be  another  form  of  discrimina- 
tion. We  would  be  attempting  to  compel 
integration   by   .'ex   in   ort;:.;-n/alions   m 


schools  while  we  would  have  no  control 
and    consequently    do   not   compel    the 
s.ame  requirements  as   to  organic. iMoi. 
outside  of  the  .schools. 

I  have  liad  leiu-rs  li  >:n  jnoicv  ,.  11.  ; 
orgaiM.'atlons.  'poisci^^  v.  :;,'i  .i;-c  .Mlil  ;:■. 
collc;-;e.  who  .s.iv. 

V.r     ,-r    1  ..-    •       .       .r.     b  .-    a.         .  : 
nboti-   75  peri  1:1-  ol   u,     n.f'-".  ;  1  "-m::!!'  i  :     .;  ■ 
'  ;.i>.'ri.on    .   and  \>  e  ,i:e  t  'Id  lii.i'   lifv.     .1. 
•  1':;.;:   ,.    a  ^  .  -   -  vi     .,1:  (     1,1 ;  ;inr  '    .    V'    ,   .,: 
-     1..  ;    ■"    'J.;'.  ,    1   )   .1.1  f  '.  . 


„-e      I.,-.' 

:•-    ■  ■  .1-.  [lie,    hodli  .     ,^ncl  l-fl.W  .m  '  e: 
■fi   yoti  1.^0' t   niMircs  oi    tiic   ni.(  iiii^:  o; 
ii\r  iniUctin  bomci.  yoii  r.av  .-  ,'ii;c'  m  c. 


Tl:,'  .M'l.irnis 


11   t;r 


:■  -'.:    t.iite   lo   ::,:■- 

: ii.nfU,oii-  I  .111  V  c 
e  ^ull.p  lilt  ;>■.  1-1' 
;)ost'd  to  be  :  ■ 

11 


•1^11; 
l.'etl 


h.. 


tne   ccinpu'.- 
1:: lite  by  sex. 
Mr.   Speaker.   Itow 

LCt  .'    Hoy    Jr.i;-    .lie    •. 

.in  ai^eiu  y  tliat  i-  s'..; 

sitale  to  u.-.  V  'i.i  n  iv  diult;;.}' 

icgiilations'.' 

In  this  respect,  these  1  et^ul.dioii 
elearlv  exteeded  the  ori^'ir.al  iiuenl  ol 
the  Cor.gre.  s.  They  have  gone  lir  besoiul 
the  'powers  that  the  Eduiation  .AuK-nd- 
mciit  oi  1972  delegated  to  the  De)>iiit- 
ment.  The  determination  ot  tln.s  in.uiei- 
Is  (iiie  01  baste  educational  ijolny  •.•.hiili 
shodlci  be  uedJed  In-  loci  .school  di.-- 
met,-.  I  Oi-:  ose  absoliue  i-ei)uircmfiits  ni 
■  111  a  i.ie.t  either  w.i'..  li  1-  w  :  or.^'  i-i  .s,:y 
thai  SI  iiools  i.innoi  i.,u|'i..U'  iiic:r 
tl:is.M.\s  by  .'ex  11  ..-.  .m  t  a-  '.'.rtii:;.  to  sa,-. 
lil'  y  ini;  ' . 

With  re-i'oit  to  ju,,-,  n  .  1  tthu.uoii 
cl;  .  .-es  I  ■.'..(lit  to  make  liiiee  j>oint.~. 
I-ii-^t.  my  .imenriniciil  does  not  alTed  tiie 
equal  oi..iX)rtunity  lequirements  ol  title 
IX.  11  dues  not  ch..nge  the  subjeti  con- 
teiit  ol  gym  ciassc..  and  it  does  not  ex- 
tend to  all  alliletie  piotir.inis  a.,  tno.sc 
uho  do  not  under.si.uid  n  aic  sit\ir.p,  Tb..' 
only  issue  involved  is  coin;.iulsor>  inte- 
fcirat.on  by  sex.  This  i.-  all.  It  is  not  al- 
lo-.ved  under  iii.e  amendment.  It  ]<  made 
an  imin-opei  u-e  of  lunds  apjjropiiatt .1 
undei  this  l.iw.  Yet  the  equal  oijpoi  tiumy 
requirements  m  both  gym  cla.s.se.  and  m 
cxtracuiricul.a-  siJorN  remain.  li  swim- 
nnnij;  trunks  are  proMded  for  the  boys' 
team  ihey  mu^t  be  provided  for  the 
gills'.  I  ..(.iliiics.  schedule,';  for  pym  U-se. 
ami  so  forth — all  must  be  equal  and  in;, 
amera'ment  leaves  that  intact  and  con- 
tinues that  requirement.  Equality  woulrl 
extend  to  the  course  content  also.  It 
v.-ould  not  be  equal  treatment  to  te.-.ch 
the  men  one  thing  in  a  gym  class  sueJi 
as  wrestling  and  the  girls  another  such 
as  dancing.  That  would  not  be  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  nor  under  the 
liile  IX  regulations  as  promulgated.  Mv 
amendment  does  not  change  this.  Lastly, 
my  amendment  addresses  credit  grant- 
ing or  required  courses  only.  It  does  not 
extend  to  intramural  or  intercollegiate 
sports.  My  amendment  simply  does  not 
jiennit  an  intercollegiate  siwrt  to  be 
labeled  as  a  "class"  and  thus  be  exemp-ted 
from  title  IX. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  exemption  my 
amendment  provides  for  single-sex 
campus  organizations,  let  me  emphasize 
again  that  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
argument  that  discrimination  would  be 
fo-tered. 
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In  fact,  orgamzations  of  women  have 
been  among  the  most  active  in  urging 
the  exemption — and  I  refer  to  the  orga- 
nuations  that  would  be  affected  and  not 
tho  organizations  which  are  dedicated 
to  women's  hberation.  although  I  cer- 
t  imly  have  to  quarrel  with  the  goals  of 
t;  LOse  groups  either. 

My  amendment  would  mikc  only 
minor  changes  in  an  cxemrition  we  hnve 
rreviously  provided  to  certain  sj  pcifi.:- 
organizations  by  nmendmrnt  in  rhe  93d 
Congress  during  the  pas^sr^ge  of  the 
White  House  Library  ccnferEnce  bill. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49. 

That  amendment  provided  exemptions 
specifically  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  YMCA,  YV;CA.  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  social  and  .serv- 
ice sorority  and  fraternily  n';embeis 
through  age  19. 

My  amendment  v  e  corisider  now 
would  retain  those  same  organizations, 
but  would  add  profes.sional  honorary  .so- 
cieties and  remove  the  a?e  limitation. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  a  great  many  women's  organi- 
zations that  have  been  formed  specifi- 
cally to  better  the  profession- 1  standards 
of  women,  not  to  discriminate  against 
them.  I  believe  all  of  us  know  of  women's 
organizations  that  have  dcrivpd  p^Tat 
status  among  all  our  citizens  and  which 
have  long  histories  of  service  behind 
them.  I  believe  those  groups  have  the 
right  to  continue  to  exist  and  to  retain 
their  identity. 

In  fact,  I  believe  it  inherently  wrong 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  dictate 
standards  of  membership  to  such  or- 
ganizations. And  it  is  unconscionable  to 
me  that  in  so  doing  we  destroy  organisa- 
tions that  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  hves  of  boys  and  girls  for  many  years. 

The  issue  is  one  of  freedom,  and  that 
includes  the  freedom  of  men  or  women 
to  associate  with  one  another  as  they 
wish. 

■Who  among  us  would  support  a  bill  to 
deny  minorities  their  right  to  establish 
minority  campus  clubs?  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  doing  when  we  pro- 
hibit men  or  women  to  form  their  organi- 
zations. Likewise,  we  are  discriminating 
between  those  who  are  attending  school 
and  those  who  are  not.  This  is  wrong  in 
a  basic  way.  The  students  of  our  coim- 
try  should  enjoy  the  constitutional  right 
to  peacefully  assemble  and  to  do  so  with 
whom  they  choose,  where  they  choose 
and  when  they  choose. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  equality  of  education,  but  with 
our  very  fundamental  rights  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
speak  briefly  to  the  Issue  of  the  manner 
in  which  my  amendment  has  been  con- 
sidered. Anyone  who  .says  that  this  issue 
has  not  been  properly  considered  before 
the  Congress  has  just  not  been  listening. 
We  have  heard  all  sides  of  the  issue  in 
more  than  one  committee  and  also  on 
the  floor  of  the  House, 

In  the  93d  Congress,  there  was  cor- 
respondence concerning  the  need  for 
exemptions  under  title  IX  to  every  Mem- 


ber of  the  House.  The  same  has  been 
true  in  the  94th  Congress. 

Most  of  you  will  recall  that  last  year 
It  was  our  distinguished  colleague,  for- 
mer Representative  Edith  Green,  whom 
v,e  know  as  the  pnmai':.-  author  of  the 
lule  IX  provision.-,  thai  joined  \Mth  mr 
in  .'■•ponsoring  my  amendment.  And  I 
bel'eve  tl;a.  rot  onlv  her  record  on  ser=k- 
!P5  equaluy  for  \,r;..-,,_.,  \a.^  i,cr  \\d\  ...H.-' 
IS  known  to  i!.-  i'.l.l. 

She  v.'ould  ct -.•tairi-  :,■'.!.■  V-  a  |}a  tv 
'0  dc=t:-p\iri,'.  tile  '. -"ly  l,.-v  io  i  'i,'^ 
tquality  for  -  !M.'h  if  ;<  •;  M  >  •  ';,;•" 
,r.(.\  >o  ii;'rc\ 

I  ha\  i-.o  d  .'it  t  \''\.  ■  r.ir',  :jt  -.-■•.  u.:- 
derslood  '. ery  vtll  the  i.-  .if>  ir.vViVcri  in 
tny  amendn.ort  vhcn  re  voted  oi\  v  la  t 


c!'.;:!    cl 


a  VGU 


h..\p    iv 


fi:   v^C'V.    sir.ce 


Ai'ril.  ard  -'.. 
'.:  253  to  14.3 

The    iss!i':> 
I  ■ii  time. 

I  v.ill  in  fl'i.'^irg  onl\  s.iy  once  ar.ain 
that  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  and 
that  I  fully  'support  the  intent  and  the 
:>i;rposc  ef  the  title  IX  regulations,  which 
\'. ill  go  into  c licet  next  Monday.  I  want 
10  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that 
all  form.?  of  di  ci-im.ination  arc  erased 
V.  i!,!iin  orir  educational  .systems. 

But  at  the  same  ti.me.  I  do  not  v.ant 
to  see  us  take  emotional  ar.d  irrational 
action  that,  in  fact,  brincrs  about  a  form 
of  discrimination  that  is  wor';e  than 
■hat  V  hich  we  .seek  to  eliminate. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  my  rolloa.'^ucr-  will  give  me  their 
support  in  injisting  th.n  my  amendment 
remain  iri  th?  education  a)5prcpriation 
bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  g'^ntleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McCloryi  . 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Casey  i.  and  in 
support  of  the  HEW  regulations  which 
would  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress  which  we  enacted  in  1972,  and 
in  which  we  directed  that: 

Mo  person  in  the  LTnited  State?  should  on 
the  basi-  of  sex  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in,  be  dented  the  beiiefit  of.  or  be  subject 
to  disTimination  under  any  educ.-:;  ional  pro- 
gram or  activity  receivin;^  feder.il  financial 
ai..istance. 

What  we  meant  v.hen  we  said  that  was 
that  when  we  are  using  Federal  funds 
and  these  Federal  fimds  are  going  to 
edticational  institutions,  we  do  not  want 
to  have  those  funds  employed  in  a  way 
which  result.s  in  discrimination  on  the 
basi.s  of  .sex.  What  I  believe  we  mieant  was 
that  if  we  arc  going  to  continue  to  dis- 
tribute Federal  funds  for  physical  educa- 
tion, we  do  not  want  the  great  bulk  of 
the  funds  employed  in  masculine  sports 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  female  stu- 
dents of  the  educational  institution.  If 
we  mean  what  we  said  it  seems  to  me 
that  by  supporting  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Casey)  we 
are  going  against  the  very  language  that 
we  put  Into  the  law. 

HEW  has  undertaken  over  a  period  of 
several  years  to  put  together  those  regu- 
lations. They  have  done  it  very  thought- 


fully, and  they  have  done  it  very  care- 
fully. They  have  granted  exemptions,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  single  sex 
schools  and  with  regard  to  areas  where 
parents  might  feel  sensitive  such  ati  ex- 
emption from  any  combinf=d  sex  educa- 
tion coiir-es.  and  things  like  that..  So  that 
HEW  111  its  regulations  has  provided  the 
kind  of  protection  whfii  tlie  parents 
want.  But  with  respect  to  providing  ad- 
^Ttjtajics  for  male.-;  and  females,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  provide  the  same  kind 
of  tquiility  which  we  said  v.e  wanted, 
and  which  is  implicit  in  the  regulations 
that  HEW  has  put  forth.  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  it  would  be  a  gra\e  error  on  the 
part  of  tltis  body  to  try  to  overrule  and 
to  reject  what  HEW  has  done,  pursuant 
to  our  mandate  and,  conseouently,  in 
fairness,  and  in  full  recognition  of  the 
eqn.Tl  riehts  and  opportunities  which 
men  and  women  should  have,  we  should 
take  no  action  here  today  that  would 
negate  what  we  have  said  previously. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  girl  will  go 
out  and  apply  for  service  on  the  football 
team,  or  on  the  basketball  team — and  I 
just  heard  someone  say  it  does  just  that, 
but  It  does  not  do  that.  Contact  sports 
are  specifically  exempted,  so  that  no 
male  has  to  fear  that  he  will  be  tackled 
by  some  v.oman  even  though  she  might 
well  be  able  to  do  it,  but.  by  the  same 
token,  that  same  woman  might  be  able 
to  demonstrate  her  ability  as  a  woman 
gymnast,  and  with  the  proper  physical 
education  instruction  she  might  be  able 
to  compete  with  members  of  gymnast 
teams  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
countries,  and  she  might  also  engage  in 
other  sports  that  women  seem  to  be  so 
well  adapted  to.  She  could  become  a 
better  swimmer  through  having  better 
opportunities  to  train,  and  then  be  able 
to  take  her  place  as  a  member  of  the 
swimming  team,  or  take  part  in  other 
noncontact  sports.  In  other  words, 
women  have  a  right  to  develop  their 
physical  education  and  sports  talents  in 
our  educational  institutions  just  as  the 
men  do. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
\.oman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  collcagtte,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  heartily  endorse 
and  support  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr,  McClory),  I  think 
that  many  of  us,  perhaps,  have  looked 
at  this  as  purely  a  question  of  sports, 
or  a  physical  education  matter. 

I  think  that  for  every  woman  the  sense 
of  division  and  of  a  difference  starts  in 
the  very  schools  where  we  should  be  nur- 
turing a  sense  of  equal  opportimity,  nur- 
turing a  sense  that  people  are  people,  and 
that  the  division  of  the  sexes  is  not  the 
absolute,  final,  and  only  'consideration 
when  we  look  at  human  beings,  I  do  not 
think  we  understand  or,  perhaps,  fully 
estimate  the  effect  that  this  has  on  those 
of  us  who  are  women. 

I  was  amazed  to  hear  this  afternoon 
that  one  of  the  Members  was  concerned, 
and  raised   the  question,  that  schools 
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would  have  to  provide  equally  fine  rest 
1  ooms  for  the  girls  and  that  they  will 
have  to  be  just  as  good  as  the  ones  they 
provide  for  the  boys. 

It  would  be  extraordinary  if  it  were  not 
i>erhaps  the  sad  fact  that  this  is  some- 
times tlie  case.  I  think,  in  other  words. 
v.e  are  dealing  here  with  more  than  just 
simple  physical  educational  opportimity: 
we  are  dealing  here  with  the  beginning 
of  the  sense  of  not  being  quite  equal,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  really  talking  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
V.  oman  from  New  Jersey,  because  she  sets 
lorth  very  eloquently  the  basic  point 
here.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  sup- 
port the  HEW  regulations.  This  means 
that  we  should  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Casey  i  and 
support  what  HEW  has  done. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tiie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr,  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
•  Mrs.  MiNK> . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
oppasition  to  the  .lentlemaii's  motion 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagreement. 
Quite  the  contrary,  I  think  the  House 
.should  reject  that  motion  and  in  doing 
so  agree  with  the  Senate  decision  to  re- 
move altogether  the  so-called  Casey 
amendment  No.  44, 

The  Casey  amendment  not  only  dealt 
with  physical  education  classes  but  also 
listed  the  YWCA,  the  YMCA.  Boy  Scouts. 
Girl  Scouts,  and  all  these  other  youth 
organizations,  which  I  am  sure  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  know  were 
eliminated  by  the  Bayh  amendment  last 
year,  so  they  arc  not  really  part  of  this 
discussion  at  all.  The  only  issue  this 
afternoon  is  do  we  believe  pliysical  edu- 
cation classes  are  part  of  the  total  edu- 
cational experience  of  a  child  in  the 
school  system.  If  it  is  a  part  of  the  total 
educational  experience  of  a  child,  then, 
indeed,  should  not  title  IX  apply  to  that 
child  in  physical  education  classes  just 
as  it  applies  in  math  classes  or  science 
and  all  of  the  other  requirements  under 
title  IX?  There  is  some  confusion,  I  fear. 
in  the  minds  of  certain  Members  that 
we  are  dealing  with  some  notion  of  com- 
petitive sports  or  intercollegiate  football, 
or  some  of  these  other  topics  we  have 
read  about  in  the  newspapers. 

Physical  education  classes  have  noth- 
ina  to  do  with  intercollegiate  -sports  and, 
in  the  final  analysis,  anyway  title  IX  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  there  is 
a  specific  exemption  for  contact  sports. 
Football,  basketball,  hockey,  all  of  these 
sports  involving  contact  on  the  playing 
field,  are  excluded  from  title  IX,  So  we 
are  not  dealing  with  that  subject  at  all. 

All  we  are  talking  about  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  youngsters  to  have  physical 
education  classes  in  which  all  of  the  ac- 
liv  ities  are  oriented  to  people  as  Individ- 
uals, as  human  beings,  not  because  they 
are  girls  or  boys  or  men  or  women,  but 
because  physical  education  is  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  in  the  entire  educational 
experience. 

There  are  no  requirements  that  the 
classes  must  necessarily  be  divided  by 


sex.  There  is  a  specific  requirement  in 
the  regulations  which  says  to  the  school 
systems  that  they  can  take  into  account 
the  individual  abiliites  of  the  students, 
and  if  the  individual  abilities  of  tlie  stu- 
dents suggest  tliat  there  sliotild  be  segre- 
gation by  sex.  of  coiu'se.  tliis  would  be  a 
le.c;itimate  decision. 

There  is  further  a  specific  exemption 
with  regard  to  teams.  It  specifically  i)ev- 
mits  separate  teams,  women's  swim 
teams  and  men's  swim  teams,  and  tennis 
teams,  and  so  forth,  on  the  basis  that 
this  is  a  competitive  .sport.  So  certainlv 
all  we  are  ar^uinis'  about  is  the  concept 
of  V '-ether  liovs  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  Er,;iiild  be  seated  together  for 
tlie  formal  instruction  with  regard  to 
the  subject  known  as  physical  educa- 
tion. It  has  notiiim:;  to  do  with  competi- 
tive sjiorts.  rotliiiii'  to  do  with  inter- 
scholastic  football,  because  nil  of  these 
items  are  excluded  from  title  IX. 

So  I  think  we  .shotild  look  at  t'  ■.-_ 
whole  iiroblem  of  equal  educational  o,;- 
portunity.  And  we  are  prepared  to  opf^n 
up  home  economics.  Nobody  ha-  sug- 
gested tiiat  home  economics  shruid  not 
be  an  integrated  subject.  No  one  has 
.suggested  that  shop  should  nm  be  an 
integrated  subject,  or  all  ri  Lhe  other 
vocational  pursuits.  We  a.e  all  aware 
that  this  is  a  !zreat  drf\  iency  in  our 
educational  system.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  do  not  delete  the  Casey 
amendment,  we  will  be  doing  great  vio- 
lence to  one  of  tiie  very  important  as- 
pects of  education  and  that  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  abilities  of  a  child 
to  have  the  confidence  to  engage  in 
tlie  sports  that  interest  that  individual. 
wholly  irrespective  of  sex. 

This  I  think  is  a  very,  very  impoi- 
tant  principle.  So  I  would  urge  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  gentleman's 
motion  and  give  this  House  the  kind  ol 
policy  with  regard  to  education  that 
knows  no  barriers  between  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls.  This  is  the 
kind  of  education  policy  I  think  that 
was  intended  under  title  IX.  so  I  would 
hope  we  would  °ive  the  House  this  kind 
of  support,  vote  down  the  gentleman's 
motion,  and  later  on  support  the  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Spe-^ker.  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  PEYSER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank 
tlie  gentlewoman  for  iielding, 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentlewoman'.^ 
statement.  I  think  she  has  clarified 
many  of  the  misconceptions  Members 
may  have  had  on  this  legislation,  I 
think  we  should  vote  down  the  motion 
on  the  amendment  and  stay  with  the 
HEW  regulations  which  really  for  the 
first  time  give  young  women  in  tlie 
schools  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
same  fair  treatment  that  yoiuig  men 
have  had,  I  think  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est for  all  the  people  in  our  country, 

Mr,  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  fiom  New 
York  '  Ms,  Abzug  > . 


M>  ABZUG  Mr.  Spe;'ke:-,  I  ri-e  1:: 
oppo-Uion  to  i)ie  m^Mion  :  mi  I  bel,e^e 
we  sliould  agree  with  the  otlier  body 
i\hich  reiected  tli  n-eHon.  tt  h.i<-  Im-n 
•.ery  ably  described  by  my  colleague,  the 
-'entlewoman  :i.:>m  Hawaii  Tljc  oriitii",! 
Case.\'  ami  .itii'H'nt  dealt  witJi  many  i  - 
sues  wiiich  h:.\v  already  been  taken  r,.>p 
of.  We  are  n  .i  di.scussing  the  integration 
of  sorial  fraternities  and  social  soror- 
ities. We  ni'^  not  discussing,  a";  m.  col- 
league, the  ■"  nllewoman  from  Hawaii, 
liointed  on',  the  integration  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  r;nl  Scouts  and  other  youtii 
proujis.  Ti  -c  organizations  already  are 
exemptf  '  i  om  title  IX,  as  w  as  stated 
liy  n.y  il^.i-aic.  by  an  amendmen* 
pa^-rd  !)>  Conerev-  l.;st  December.  We 
are  ai-o  not  (h'-cu-  inu  c.nntact  sport-. 
V  l."'li  have  aNo  been  exemjited  by  the 
:''    IX  regul.iTions. 

Vk'hat  we  are  discussing  is  tne  right  of 
a  school  to  integrate  physical  education 
cla.sses.  It  is  important  to  understand 
that  under  the  title  IX  regulations  which 
will  go  into  effect  on  July  21,  in  .section 
8634.  groupings  of  students  for  physical 
education  clas.ses  on  the  basis  of  individ- 
ual ability  and  performance  according  to 
standards  which  have  been  develojied 
and  ai-phcd  wiil-.eut  regard  to  sex  is  not 
prohibited.  Nor  do  the  ir?ulai!ons  pio- 
inbit  the  seiMration  by  sex  during  par- 
i.cipation  m  ontpi.  i  si:orts  So  mere  is  no 
in.sistence  that  we  inust  have  int.egralioTi 
of  clas.-es  by  se<  in  every  case  but  we  can 
intr;  rate  tliem  if,  oc.  the  basis  of  inrii\;d- 
aal  abihlit .  and  tlie  t,»|ie  ol  sports  bcii;- 
pla;  ed.  u  would  seem  to  make  sen.se. 

Tlie  other  pait  of  tlie  Casey  amend- 
ment whicli  \v.\f.  not  been  addressed  i-. 
tiiJt  It  .'-eeks  to  continue  the  segregation 
by  .-ex  of  honorary  and  service  fraterni- 
ues  and  sororities.  This  is  totally  unsus- 
laiii.ible.  The  fact  is  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  separate  honorary  fraternities 
a 'Id  sororities  constitutes  a  very  serious 
uiscr.ininalicn  against  women.  It  con- 
•■titut?s  a  denial  ol  valuable  opportuni- 
lie.s  to  an  individual  solely  because  of  sex. 
We  all  know  that  honorary  and  service 
organizations  often  provide  their  mem- 
bers With  special  credentials,  w ith  special 
experience,  and  with  job  information 
li-.at  wouki  not  be  avadable  to  an  in- 
dividual if  the  individual  is  excluded 
from  participation  in  a  .service  fraternity 
or  an  honoiary  fraternity  or  .-octet:.. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  is  our  obli- 
gation, having  enacted  title  IX,  to  imi)le- 
meni  our  enactment  by  eliminating  this 
\ery  serious  discrimination  again..t 
women  which  has  already  prevented 
women  from  having  the  same  kind  of 
opportunities  and  the  same  kind  of  suc- 
cess in  occupations  or  professions  as  aie 
available  to  men.  To  allow  a  group  wliicli 
is  essentially  a  professional  group  to  con- 
tinue to  deny  an  individual  membership 
on  the  basis  of  sex  and  thus  deny  an  in- 
dividual access  to  the  kinds  of  opportuni- 
ties that  these  sororities  ar.d  fraternities 
provide  is.  I  think,  extremely  discrimina- 
tory. 

Wliat  we  have  before  us  is  an  op])or- 
tunity  to  reject  an  amendment  that  w-e 
originally  passed  in  this  House,  and  with 
which   the  Senate  does  not   agiee.  By 
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rejecting  this  amendment  we  will  at  last 
make  available  the  opportunity  for  boys 
and  girls  and  zpen  and  women  to  par- 
ticipate in  integrated  physical  education 
classes  and  to  have  equal  opportunity  in 
securing  and  pursuing  professions  and 
occupations  of  their  choice,  by  giving 
them  the  right  to  participate  in  these 
fraternities  and  sororities.  These  groups 
are  not  social,  but  are  service  and  lion- 
orary  fraternities  and  sororities  wiiicii 
are  often  housed  on  the  camjjuses  of 
America  and  which  receive  Federal 
funds.  It  seems  to  me  those  funds  should 
not  continue  to  be  given  unless  oppor- 
tunity is  made  equal  for  young  men  and 
young  women,  boys  and  girls. 

This  is  all  that  is  involved.  I  believe 
these  objectives  of  equal  opportunity 
are  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  within 
the  commitment  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  vote  against 
this  motion  and  after  we  vote  it  down 
that  you  vote  for  a  motion  that  the 
House  recede  and  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ate. This  will  enable  us  to  ehminate  this 
discrimination,  an  action  which  is  long 
overdue.  Title  IX  was  enacted  3  years 
ago.  This  is  a  single  opportunity  we 
now  have  to  implement  the  principle 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  our  educational 
system. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  f'-om  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us 
took  an  interest  in  this  matter  and  .sat 
down  with  some  college  football  conches 
and  athletic  managers.  I  have  a  school 
case  that  I  would  like  to  bring  before 
the  House.  This  school  has  125  scholar- 
ships, limited  by  the  nature  of  the  school 
itself,  being  a  land-grant  college,  as  well 
as  its  membership  in  athletic  nation- 
wide organizations. 

I  am  told  that  this  does  not  affect  con- 
tact sports,  but  if  this  school  has  to  take 
40  percent  of  its  scholarships,  as  was  laid 
out  to  us  by  the  men  who  have  studied 
this  problem  and  this  particular  amend- 
ment, then  they  only  have  69  percent  of 
the  scholarships  for  their  football  teams. 
There  are  27  athletic  and  physical  edu- 
cation activities  on  that  school  campus. 
Every  one  of  them  is  provided  in  whole 
from  the  revenue  obtained  from  foot- 
ball. The  school  does  not  spend  1  cent. 
This  applies  in  every  athletic  competi- 
tive team  they  have,  in  golf  and  basket- 
ball, soccer,  lacrosse. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  karate? 
Mr.  DENT.  Probably.  They  all  lose 
money.  The  only  one  that  has  had  some 
margin  of  profit  in  its  operation  was  very 
small,  under  $5,000.  If  they  cannot  give 
scholaiships  at  this  school,  they  have  no 
other  means,  because  their  rules  and 
their  code  of  ethics  are  so  tight  that  even 
a  package  of  cigarettes  or  anything  of 
value  given  to  a  football  player  would  be 
prohibited.  It  has  been  said  that  it  does 
not  affect  contact  sports.  If  we  have  a 
contact  sport  like  football  and  we  have  a 
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losing  team,  brother,  it  surely  affects 
them  and  the  football  players  in  every 
instance  are  those  who  cannot  afford  col- 
lege in  any  way.  shape,  or  form. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  only  ha\e  2  minutes,  my 
dear.  I  treat  them  like  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  school  cannot  pro- 
vide the  funas  for  all  the  intramural 
snorts  ai;d  eveiy  other  phytirai  activity 
on  rsmpu.s. 

That  is,  unless  it  has  a  team,  that  is. 
unless  it  has  a  team  that  draws  to  it  the 
figures  to  the  football  field  I  think  we 
are  acting  verv  unv.isely. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  s"peakei-.  I  yield  3 
iniiuites  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado  'Mrs.  SCHROEDEK  '  . 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  quickly  to  answer  some  of  the 
things  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
mentioned  as  he  spoke.  Contact  sports 
are  exempt,  and  so  his  concerns  about 
football  do  not  really  apply  here,  since  if 
there  is  anything  that  would  be  consid- 
ered a  contact  .sport,  football  is.  We  are 
not  talking  about  scholarships  in  this 
either,  so  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
whether  or  not  HEW  can  go  ahead  and 
move  under  the  law  to  allow  women  to 
participate  equally  in  sports  programs 
and  other  areas. 

I  think  a  Jot  of  the  dialog  here  has 
been  very  inilammatory.  and  I  think  that 
is  why  we  passed  the  Casey  amendment 
late  one  night  when  we  did  not  realize 
what  we  were  talking  about.  I  find  it 
interesting  that  women  in  this  country 
have  always  been  asked  to  pay  taxes 
equally,  and  yet  their  taxes  go  to  sub- 
sidize many  programs  and  institutions 
wliich  treat  them  unequally.  Womds^re 
short  changed  on  services  they  recweX 
for  their  tax  dollars.  ^ 

Would  you  give  women  a  tax  deduction 
because  since  they  are  women  they  can- 
not participate  fully  in  a  lot  of  programs 
that  receive  their  Federal  tax  dollars? 
That  is  what  should  be  done  if  we  do  not 
move  ahead. 

Allowing  women  equal  access  to  fed- 
erally funded  problems  would  be  equi- 
table or  the  tax  deduction  for  women 
would  be  equitable,  but  otherwise  women 
get  short  changed.  I  hear  the  dialog 
about  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  YMCA,  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  all  that  is  not  applicable: 
the  same  with  integrated  resirooms  and 
locker  rooms.  This  will  not  do  that  either. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  integrated 
locker  rooms. 

This  has  to  do  with  allowing  a  young 
woman  to  decide  she  wants  to  partici- 
pate in  a  sports  program,  to  participate 
in  that  program  if  they  get  tax  moneys. 
They  cannot  tell  her.  'No,  I  am  sorry, 
women  at  this  school  or  university  do  not 
participate,"  for  she  has  the  right  to  ask 
that  she  can  be  allowed  equal  access  to 
similar  facilities.  It  also  separates  boys 
teams  and  girls  teams  for  certain  contact 
sports. 

If  boys  now  get  free  uniforms  and 
training  tables,  the  girls  should  have  that 
too,  rather  than  purchasing  their  own 
uniforms  and  playing  after  10  o'clock  at 
night,  after  everyone  else  is  done  with 
the  gym.  It  is  basically  an  equality  issue. 


Also,  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  how 
important  it  is  for  all  of  the  Members  to 
know  the  kind  of  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties that  people  live  in,  social  ones,  are 
exempt,  but  the  ones  that  are  included 
would  be  professional  ones  which  have 
so  much  to  do  with  whether  or  not  one 
can  get  a  job — engineering  societies, 
nursing  societies,  that  kind  of  thing. 

This  is  absolutely  critical,  if  a  girl 
v.ants  to  be  an  engineer,  why  should  she 
not  be  allowed  to  join  an  engineering 
society?  She  is  not  living  there:  it  is  not 
social.  It  is  rather  one  that  deals  with 
her  profession  and  ability  to  get  a  job. 

So.  I  hope  the  Members  will  all  vote  no 
on  this,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  all 
really  look  at  the  regulations,  because  so 
much  has  been  said  about  what  they  say 
that  is  not  true.  Much  has  been  said  about 
whether  football  carries  the  whole 
bill  for  sports.  Yes,  it  does.  I  understand, 
on  about  eight  campuses,  but  there  are 
many  other  campuses  where  it  is  differ- 
ent and  they  are  still  transferring  funds 
around  to  pay  for  sports.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  all  vote  "no." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'  Mr.  O'H.^RA ) . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time— and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  permitting 
me  this  time— to  try  to  straighten  out 
the  factual  situation.  The  HEW  regula- 
tions as  they  will  take  effect  on  Mondav 
require— they  require— that  physical 
education  clas.ses  include  both  men  and 
women  in  the  same  classes,  with  certain 
stated  exceptions  as  during  any  portion 
of  those  classes  that  is  devoted  to  sex 
education  and  during  any  portion  cf 
those  classes  that  is  devoted  to  contact 
sports.  Otherwise,  the  regulations  require 
that  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  be 
in  the  same  gym  class,  or  physical  edu- 
cation class. 

What  the  Casey  amendment  proposes 
is  that  it  be  up  to  the  school  system  to 
decide  whether  the  "phys  ed"  or  the 
"gym"  cla.ss  be  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women  all  in  the  same  class,  or  whether 
they  have  separate  classes. 

If  we  vote  down  the  motion,  we  -,\ill 
agree  witlr  the  HEW  regulation  which 
says  that,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
school,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
must  be  in  the  same  gym  class.  If  we 
vote  up  the  motion  and  insist  on  the 
Casey  amendment,  we  will  be  saying  that 
a  school  system,  if  it  wishes,  can  put 
them  in  the  same  classes  or,  if  it  wishes, 
it  can  put  them  in  separate  classes;  but 
whichever  way  it  goes,  in  the  same 
classes  or  separate  classes,  it  has  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunities  for  girls  and 
women.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  vot- 
ing for  tliis  motion  and  insisting  on  the 
Casey  amendment. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  on  which 
people  have  different  opinions.  In  a  lot 
of  school  systems  the  parents  and  teach- 
ers think  that  "gym"  classes  go  better  if 
boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  classes. 
I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  that, 
as  long  as  the  girls  are  provided  equal " 
opportunities,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
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voting  for  the  motion  in  .--uivtoit  of  the 
Casey  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remaining  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
t lom  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'  Mr.  O'Hara)  for  his  statement,  because 
iie  is  definitely  involved,  as  chaii'man  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  is  trying  to  put  in 
perspective  what  the  intent  of  Congress 
was  when  we  adopted  title  IX.  and  he 
has  a  difficult  job,  as  \\e  can  see  from 
>ome  of  the  arguments  and  statements 
iiere  today. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before 
his  committee,  and  I  think,  with  his  great 
background  and  experience,  especially 
with  reference  to  athletics,  that  he  is 
going  to  find  a  solution. 

That  is  not  the  question  here  today. 
.\s  he  very  ably  stated,  the  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  take  away  com- 
pletely the  control  of  local  .school  dis- 
tricts as  to  which  phy.sical  education 
classes  should  and  can  be  properly  Inte- 
grated by  sex. 

The  HEW  says  all  of  them.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  is  ridiculous.  I  think  the  local 
.schools,  and  the  students  themselves, 
sliould  have  something  to  say  about  it. 
This  will  not  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  schools  determine  what  activi- 
ties the  girls  are  interested  in,  and  it 
does  not  eliminate  intramural  sports.  If 
the  girls  want  to  have  a  basketball  team, 
they  should  have  one.  Mind  you,  I  got  a 
letter  recently  from  a  school  in  my  dis- 
trict in  which  a  young  lady  said  that  the 
boys  were  furnished  miiforms,  while  the 
girls  had  to  pay  for  their  own.  I  wrote 
the  young  lady  back  and  said : 

You  tell  your  coach  to  go  to  the  superia- 
teudent  and  tell  him  that  under  the  law 
they  have  to  buy  your  uniform,  too,  and  if 
you  have  any  trouble  let  me  know. 

We  are  gradually  allowing  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  to  expand 
and  enlarge  upon  laws  that  we  pass,  put- 
ting their  interpretation  and  their  phi- 
losophy into  them,  even  though  their  in- 
terpretations may  be  completely  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  majority  of  this  body. 

The  reculations  we  now  consider,  as 
w  ritten  by  HEW,  are  completely  contrary 
to  the  concept  of  local  school  autonomy. 
Just  because  some  Federal  money  goes 
in,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  take 
the  position  of  allowing  some  bureaucrat 
to  write  restrictions  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing, "You  have  got  to  integrate  a  physi- 
cal education  class." 

My  amendment  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  thrust  of  title  IX,  wWch  is  to 
.see  that  v/omen  are  not  made  second- 
class  citizens  and  girls  are  not  made 
second-class  citizens  because  they  build 
a  "gym"  for  the  boys  and  they  say  the 
girls  cannot  have  one.  My  amendment 
will  not  affect  title  IX  at  all  in  such 
cases. 

I  have  an  analysis  by  the  Intercol- 
legiate Association  of  Women  Students, 
and  they  have  a  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  HEW  says  they  cannot  have  single- 
sex  organizations  in  colleges.  They  say 
that  is  discriminating  again.st  them.  It  Is 


Just  like  saying  that  minority  group.s 
cannot  have  an  organization  just  for  that 
particular  minority.  And  they  do  have 
such  organizations. 

If  boys  want  to  have  a  single  organi- 
zation and  if  women  say  they  do  too, 
they  should  have  that  right.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  waiit  men  in  their  organi- 
zation. It  was  started  by  them,  it  Is  their 
organization,  they  want  to  control  it. 
and  they  do  not  want  anybody  telling 
them  they  have  to  t.ike  men  into  their 
organization. 

So  let  us  be  reasonable  about  this. 
Let  us  make  the  regulations  reasonable. 

I  think  our  school  districts  can  work 
compliance  with  title  IX  out  themselves, 
not  just  in  physical  education  but  in 
everything  else.  However,  I  do  think 
physical  education  is  one  place,  as  well 
as  professional  and  social  organizations, 
where  the  decision  should  be  left  up  to 
the  local  .school  and  to  the  organization. 

If  we  want  to  turn  everything  over  to 
HEW  and  say,  "OK,  boys,  you  can  just 
write  all  the  regulations  you  want  and 
put  all  the  regulations  ,vou  want  In  that 
Federal  Register,  because  you  know  best," 
we  can  vote  "No."  But  if  we  want  to  say 
that  this  was  not  our  Intent,  we  should 
vote  the  other  way.  That  is  what  former 
Representative  Edith  Green,  the  author, 
said,  that  "this  is  not  our  intent." 

It  does  not  say  in  title  IX  of  the  bill 
tliat  we  have  to  integrate  boys  and  girls 
in  all  physical  education  programs.  That 
is  someone's  interpretation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  have  an  aye  vote 
and  insist  on  the  House  position. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewomaii  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Heckler)  . 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Masachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  at  the  point  where  we 
have  before  us  such  a  tangled  web  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  sort  out  the  strands. 
I  think  the  comments  by  some  prior 
speakers  indicate  that  the  objections 
raised  against  title  IX,  while  motivated 
by  genuine  concerns,  are  based  on  a  less 
than  complete  understanding  of  the  real 
issues  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  can  distill 
some  of  the  rhetoric  down  to  some  basic 
concepts,  concepts  like  separate  but  equal 
gradualism,  and  how  do  these  concepts 
actually  affect  the  educational  oppovtunl- 
ties  in  an  athletic  sense  of  young  women 
in  our  school  system? 

I  think  what  they  really  mean,  in  tlie 
end.  will  amount  to  the  perpetuation  of 
a  system  tliat  does  not  in  a  vci*y  direct 
way  discriminate  against  the  girls,  but 
nonetheless.  In  Its  own  subtle,  effective 
way  perpetuates  discrimination,  and  that 
is  really  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  happen  to  be  the  motlier  of  three 
children,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  One  daugh- 
ter is  not  athletically  proficient,  follow- 
ing her  mother's  example,  and  then  I 
have  an  athletic  daughter  who  does  very 
well  in  sports  and  who  feels  that  she 
does  not  get  as  much  exercise  In  her 
gym  classes  as  slie  ought,  and  who  comes 
home  from  school  as  one  with  that  abili- 
ty and  the  muscle  capacity  to  participate 
actively,  comes  home  without  the  fttU 
workotit. 


I  submit,  with  that  kind  of  absence  of 
equal  opportunity,  in  the  end  it  affects 
the  equal  educational  opportunity  of  the 
children.  My  son,  who  has  that  athletic 
wxjrkout  and  then  gets  down  to  the 
books  with  a  different  attitude  and  a 
refreshed  mental  .state.  Ls  one  step  ahead 
of  the  daughter  v  ho  does  not  ha\e  that 
.same  opportunity  and  lacks  his  \itfO;oi>^ 
athletic  ability. 

I  think  that  v.liat  we  are  talkhig  about 
liere  is  a  subtle  form  of  discrimination. 
The  point  that  .'^hould  be  made  about  he 
HEW  regulations  is  not  that  HEW  would 
require  integratioit  of  physical  activities 
at  all  school  le\els.  but  that  it  requires 
integration  based  on  ability  and  skill.  It 
is  not  merely  .r  number  of  girls  and 
X  number  of  boys  in  a  specific  cla^is.  It 
is  X  number  of  students  up  to  a  certain 
athletic  skill  and  prowess,  who  would 
then  be  able  to  participate  equally  in  a 
class  in  which  both  sexes  would  be  equal 
to  the  challenge. 

I  think  that  a  system  based  on  a  .sele(  - 
tion  which  is  blind  '^o  sex,  but  sensitive 
to  ability,  is  a  fair  system  indeed. 

The  Casey  amendment  suggests  that 
we  ignore  the  talents  and  the  skills  oi 
young  women,  and  say,  "No:  your  physi- 
cal education  opportunities  will  not  bi- 
the  same  as  those  for  young  men." 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  HEW  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  its  authority.  In 
many  cases  I  agree  that  bureaucratic 
power  has  been  overused.  In  this  case, 
however.  HEW  in  responding  to  ?.  con- 
gressional mandate  has  been  selective, 
thoughtful,  and  rational.  It  has  also  been 
fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  coni;e.st 
against  HEW.  It  Is  a  contest  or  a  debate 
in  which  the  central  issue  is  equality  of 
opportunity  for  young  men  and  young 
women. 

It  would  be  easy  for  this  House  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  and  to  stand  firm. 
However,  if  we  do  so,  we  violate  our  ow  n 
procedin-es  or  our  own  approaches.  We 
have  not  held  hearings  on  tlie  Casey 
amendment.  The  original  Casey  amend- 
ment included  such  organizations  as  Girl 
Scouts.  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Campflre 
Girls. 

The.-e  i.ssues  have  already  been  cov- 
ered by  the  Bayh  amendment  which  Is 
part  of  existing  law  and  which  I  sup- 
port. What  does  the  Casey  amendment 
go  to?  It  is  the  negation  of  title  IX 
regulations  which  already  exempt  con- 
tact sports,  and  some  of  the  other  more 
troublesome  aspects;  but  title  IX  pro- 
motes integration  in  physical  education 
opportunity  based  on  skill  and  ability. 

I  say  this:  If  this  House  turns  its  back 
on  the  very  fair  regulations  which  have 
been  suggested,  in  the  end,  It  will  be 
guilty  again  of  .separate  and  unequal 
treatment  procedures  or  gradualism  end- 
ing in  discrimination  and  of  perpetuat- 
ing discrimination  by  default. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia  'Mrs.  Burke  I. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  tlie  education  appropria- 
tions bill  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
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from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey"'.  Thii>  aiiieiid- 
rnont  has  been  reported  In  disagreement 
by  the  conference  committee,  as  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  the  bill. 

r^r.  Speaker,  this  amendment  v.ould 
ri-nstrously  weaken  the  regulation'^  pro- 
nulgated  under  title  IX  of  the  Education 
/amendments  of  1071,  which  prohibits  sex 
r-i  ci  iraination  in  federally  a.ssisted  edu- 
c.itiju  programs  and  activities.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  appropriated  under 
tbo  act  shall  be  used  by  HEW  to  "draft. 
r-ub!Lsh,  promulgate,  or  enforce"  rcijula- 
tion.i  requiring  the  integration  by  stx  of 
physical  education  cla!;scs,  sororities,  and 
fraternities — whether  honorary,  service. 
or  social — and  cei-taln  named  single-oCx 
groups  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Girl  Scouts.  In  effect,  the  provision  would 
amend  title  IX  and  undermine  its  intent, 
wliich  Is  to  provide  equal  opportTuiity  in 
physical  education  and  sports. 

The  amendment  has  many  failings,  not 
tlie  least  of  which  is  tiie  fact  that  it  does 
not  define  "physical  education  classes." 
Consequently,  schools  would  be  free  to 
designate  any  part  of  their  athletics  pro- 
gram. Including  extracurricular  and 
competitive  teams  as  credit  or  noncredit 
"physical  education  classei,"  limited  to 
males,  thus  effectively  depriving  females 
from  participation  m  such  Rctivilie.<;. 
Furthermore,  preference  in  the  use  of 
facilities  and  equipment  would  then  be 
given  to  thof^^e  persons— all  male— who 
are  enrolled  In  the  "class.'" 

In  addition,  women  majoring  in  phy- 
sical education  could  be  denied  access 
to  specific  courses  In  this  department.  If 
the  number  of  women  who  requested  a 
particular  class,  already  offered  to  males. 
was  small  In  niunber,  the  school  could 
simply  claim  that  there  was  "insuffi- 
cient interest"'  for  a  separate  class.  HEW 
would  be  powerless  to  require  their  ad- 
mission Into  either  the  all-male  class 
or  into  a  separate  class. 

A  woman  who  has  a  great  potential 
to  become  a  professional  tennis  player 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  so 
compete,  because  that  might  not  be  de- 
fined as  physical  education.  As  a  result, 
the  woman  player  might  not  have  a 
chance  to  compete  witli  men.  and  test 
her  standard  of  ability. 

Today  one  of  the  reasons  that  women's 
tennis  Is  not  at  the  highest  level  is  be- 
catose  in  the  early  years  women  do  not 
compete  with  men,  and  therefore  do  not 
develop  their  skills,  and  thus  often  do 
not  develop  their  abilities. 

Finally,  It  must  be  pointed  out  tliat 
many  schools  have  already  integrated 
their  classes  for  boys  and  girls  without 
any  undue  hardship.  HEWs  proposed 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  title 
IX  allow  for  the  grouping  of  students  by 
ability.  It  also  allows  separation  of  stu- 
dents w^ltiiin  physical  education  classes 
during  participation  in  contact  sports. 
The  exemption  of  certain  single-sex 
groups  like  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and 
the  YMCA  and  the  "JfWCA  is  already 
part  of  title  IX.  It  Is  contained  in  the 
Bayh  amendment  to  title  IX,  passed  by 
Congress  on  December  18,  1974.  This  re- 
dundancy speaks  eloquently  of  the  hasty 
drafting  of  this  amendment  and  should 


cause  Members  to  pause  before  casting  an 
affirmative  vote  blindly. 

Another  Imidlous  section  In  this 
amendment  is  that  which  would  exempt 
honorary  and  service  societies  from  the 
application  of  title  IX.  Many  profession- 
al groups  have  single-sex  honorary  so- 
cieties with  student  memberr.  Delta  Sig- 
ma Pi,  the  international  bu=;iness  frater- 
nity, is  such  an  organization.  It  limits 
membership  to  mnlrs  and  ha:?  chapters 
at  virtually  cv.-vy  institution  of  higher 
education  which  has  a  school  ol  busi- 
riess  or  econoniijs.  or  v,hich  offers 
rburses  in  these  areas.  The  frat'^rnity 
rl'.o  maintains  alumni  clubs  and  states 
thai  it  offer<>  "prrgrams  of  professional 
and  social  activi*ie.<'  designed  to  benefit 
all  business  and  econoniics-  major.s.' 
Women  student."^  are  barred  from  these 
activities. 

Such  organizations  serve  a  cinicial  rcle 
in  helping  nev.-  and  prcspective  profes- 
sionals to  Isnm  abDUt  their  professions. 
Traditionally,  these  organisations  have 
strengthened  the  "old  boy"  network 
v.'hich  dis.-eminates  informition  about 
the  profession  and  particularly  about 
job  opportunities  within  the  profession. 
Women  have  been  barred  from  this  In- 
formal netwoik  and  thu';  have  been 
severely  hampered  in  their  attempts  to 
take  their  rightful  places  In  societ>'.  Fur- 
Lhcimore.  where  there  are  two  such 
orgar.ization.';.  one  for  men  and  another 
for  women,  the  men's  oriranizaticn  en- 
joys greater  prestige  and  more  chapters 
than  does  that  of  the  women.  Both 
groups  are  deprived  of  the  kind  of  in- 
teraction that  is  necessary  before  a 
professional  can  realize  his  or  her  full 
growth  potential. 

Pijially.  if  honorary  societies  are  ex- 
empted from  coverage  by  title  IX,  men 
will  suffer  also.  For  example,  male  nurs- 
ing students  will  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  join  the  honorai-y  nursing 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  honorary  societies  are 
not  social  groups.  They  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  the  shaping  and  growth  of 
our  professional  groups.  Sex  should  not 
be  u.sed  as  a  criterion  of  admission  to 
these  organizations  anymore  than  It 
should  be  a  criterion  for  admission  to 
physical  education  classes.  This  amend- 
ment Is  still  another  attempt  to  deny 
equal  educational  opportunities  to  fe- 
males solely  on  the  basis  of  sex.  It  must 
be  rejected  as  a  perversion  of  congres- 
sional intent  In  this  legislation  and  as 
imworthy  of  this  legislative  body. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Casey  amendment  would 
deprive  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  of  Its  onlj'  enforce- 
ment tool  In  fulfilling  the  title  IX  objec- 
tives, as  they  relate  to  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  women  in  physical  educa- 
tion program  and  honoraiT  and  pro- 
fessional societies. 

To  even  consider  this  issue  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill  Is,  I  believe,  in  appro- 
priate. The  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment claim  that  It  merely  sets  a  limita- 
tion on  funds.  However,  by  depriving 
HEW  of  its  enforcement  authority  in 
these  areas,  the  amendment  actually 
cuts  to  the  heart  of  our  intentions  to 


insure  equality  of  treatment  for  all,  re- 
gardless of  sex,  through  the  language  of 
title  IX . 

The  proponents  of  this  am.cndment  ex- 
plain that  the  amendment  would  not 
prohibit  school  districts  and  other  educa- 
tional in.<;titutions  from  pi-o\iding  inte- 
grated physical  education  programs  it 
they  so  choose,  but  would  merely  no  I: 
mandate  such  integration.  I  would  point 
out  in  response  that  the  Congress  of  tho 
United  States  has  recognized  the  elimin- 
ation of  .sex  discrimination  in  education 
PS  a  national  goal.  It  is  the  responsibility 
c^  the  Federal  Government  to  iasist  that 
educational  institutions  receiving  I'e'i- 
cral  funds  ir.pet  that  national  goal. 

The  proponents  further  claim  that  i.n- 
tagration  in  physical  education  programs 
should  not  be  imposed  on  school  districts 
and  other  educational  institutions,  ii 
such  action  is  "costly"  or  an  "admin- 
istrative burden".  In  rc.<^ponse  I  would 
ask  wheth3r  questions  of  cost  or  admin- 
istrative burden  are  at  all  relevant  to  the 
issue  of  .-ecurir.g  equal  treatment  for 
women  in  education. 

The  amendment  would  also  deprive 
HEW  of  enforcement  ix)wers  over  hono- 
rarj'  and  professional  societies  sponsored 
by  educational  institutions.  It  appalls  me 
to  think  anyone  would  deny  women  equal 
opportunity  for  such  memberships.  Tlie 
regulations  would  not  effect  any  criteria 
for  society  membei-ships  other  than  sex. 
and  it  is  absurd  to  me  that  either  men  oi- 
women  should  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
such  memberships  as  they  enter  thei.' 
professions  and  pursue  their  career.s. 

In  short,  by  prohibiting  HEWs  en- 
forcement of  the  title  IX  mandate  in 
these  areas  we  are  setting  limitations  on. 
rather  than  insuring,  equal  treatment 
for  both  men  and  women  In  educational 
institutions.  I  personally  do  not  believe 
we  have  chat  right  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  tlie 
motion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  oi-der 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  ai  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  212,  nays  211, 
not  voting  11,  as  follows: 


.\bcliior 
Alexander 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dftk. 
Annunzio 
Armstroni^ 
Ashbrook 
ButalK 


[Roll  No 

394 

1 

YEAS— 

212 

Barrett 

Brown,  MUh.- 

Bauman 

Broyhill 

Beard,  Teun. 

Biirgener 

Bennett 

Burke,  Fla. 

BevUl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Blaggi 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bowen 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Breaux 

BuUtr 

Brtnkley 

Byron 

Bnxiks 

Carney 
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Carter 

rusey 

Cederberg 

(.'happell 

tMancy 

(  iHusen, 
Don  H. 

ciawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Calllns,  Tex. 

Conlau 

Crane 

D'Amours 

naniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

cle  la  Oar/a 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Diugell 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fl>-nt 
Foley 

r'ord,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Uiaimo 
Oinn 

Goldwator 
Goodling 
Crassley 
Guyer     ' 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hightower 
HiUKhaw 


Holt 

Horton 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsiiio 

Landruui 

Latta 

Lent 
Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 

McCoUistPr 
McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller,  OlAio 

Mills 

Mitchell,  N.V. 

Moutgomevy 

Moore 

Moorheed. 

Calil. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Miu-tha 
Myers,  Iiid. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natrher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nlchol.s 
Ohey 
O  Hari« 
Passman 
PaUnan,  Tes.. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pickle 

N.-iY-S  -21 1 


A'jzug 
Adams 
Addnbbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bet»ell 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bolfinrt 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Braderaas 
Breckinridge 
B  rod head 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Caxr 

Chisholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 


Conable 

Conte 

Conyer.s 

Coruian 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughliu 

Daniels,  N  ■(. 

Dauielsoii 

Davis 

Delliuns 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

du  Pout 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Cii'i 

Ellberg 

Emery 

English 

Evans,  InU. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Penwick 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithiau 

Plorio 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gonzniez 

Grndison 


Poage" 

Preyer 

Quie 

QuUlen 

BandaU 

Rhodes 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roucalio 

Rooney 

Rousselot 

.Siitterneld 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

ahu.ster 

SikeK 

.Sisk 

S'AUbil/: 

Slack 

smith.  Ncbr. 

Snyder 

Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 

.Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
sturkey 
Sullivan 
Tulcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 

Vander  Jag.* 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whiiehurst 
VVhitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wrisht 
Vv'vtller 
Wyiie 
Ysitron 
Young,  Alaska 
Youus,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zabiockl 
Zfurotti 


' ;  n-f  a 
Oucfo 
Kali 

H:iiniUoii 

Ha\Uey 
ff,u»naford 
Haikin 
lf!;rriugtou 
Harris 
H;iwklns 
Hayes.  Ind. 
H<^ckler,  Ma^-;. 
i^tinz 
'licks 
lliills 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Kughes 
.  Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
.lenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Olda. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kevs 
Koch 
Krebi; 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lujaa 
McClory 
McCloskey 


McCormack 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miiieta 

Ministi 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhe..ii.  P;'. 

Mosher 

Mos."! 

Motll 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Obersiic 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pike 

Pressler 

Price 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Ran  gel 

Ree.s 

Regul.i 

Reusa 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodiiio 

Ro.se 

Kospuihat 

Kosteiikov..ski 

Rcush 

Roybal 

K^unehj 

Kuppe 

Ruwo 

Ryan 

.■->t  Gpmiaiii 

Biintiui 

Sarasiu 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroedcr 

Seiberllui; 

Sharp 


Shipley 

Simon 

Smith,  lo'.va 

Solarz 

Spellman 

suiggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Siudds 
Symington 
ThomiJ.sou 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
UUmnn 
Van  DetTlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Waxmau 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tc.\. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yoiuig,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTING  -11 


Archer 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Karth 


McHugh 
Matsunaga 
Mink 
Mollohan 


Rii-gle 
Steiger,  Wus. 
Symms 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pulton  for,  with  Mrs.  Mink  against. 
Mr.  Symms  for,  with  Mr,  Steiger  of  Wisomi- 
sin  against. 

Mr,  Piiqua  for,  with  Mr.  Karth  ngaiu'st. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  for  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
wliich  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  several  motions  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neons  material  on  the  subject  of  the 
conference  repoit  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Maiks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  66, 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  NURSE 
TRAINING 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  i-eport  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  66)  to  amend  title  Vin  of  tlie 
Public  Healtli  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  tlie  piOi;i-ain;  of  as.si.st>>noe  under 


that  title  for  nui-se  training  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  programs  of  health  rev- 
enue sharing  and  health  services,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  ol 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
•see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  11. 
1975.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
say  to  the  House  that  this  is  essentially 
the  same  bill  passed  by  tlie  Hou.se,  and  I 
luge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as 
I  know  there  is  no  objection  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  side.  It  was  signed 
unanimously  by  the  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  Uiank  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  BOSGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  called 
our  attention  to  an  apparent  legislative 
oversight  in  the  enactment  of  section 
626  of  the  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1974,  PubUc  Law  93-380.  This  section 
relates  to  special  regional  programs  for 
the  deaf  and  other  handicapped  students. 
The  Senate  committee  in  its  report  to 
accompany  tliis  legislation  called  atten- 
tion to  an  outstanding  program  to  assit 
in  the  education  of  deaf  students  pres- 
ently being  conducted  by  Delgado  College 
in  Louisiana. 

In  1968  Delgado.  a  comprehensive 
community  jimior  college  with  a  strong 
technical  vocational  orientation,  was 
selected  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  lor  a  pilot  proj- 
ect to  provide  post-secondary  academic 
and  vocational  training  for  the  deaf.  This 
was  the  first  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation. 

Since  tliat  time  the  Delgado  program 
has  developed  a  solid  curriculum  which 
has  very  ably  served  the  southeast  re- 
gion of  our  Nation.  Students  have  been 
drawn  from  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, lUinois,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Virginia.  New  Hampshire, 
and  New  York. 

By  every  known  measure,  tlie  program 
has  continued  to  demonstrate  its  suc- 
cess in  meeting  the  educational  voca- 
tional and  social  needs  of  tlie  college  age 
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deaf  adult.  Students  have  successfullj- 
completed  a  2-  to  3-year  training  pro- 
erara  and  entered  employment  as  Inde- 
pendent citizens  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  society.  Their  occupa- 
tions   include   prnxhasing   order   clerk, 
sorter  clerk,  postal  clerk,   bank  clerk, 
typist,  key  punch  operator,  bookkeeper, 
accountant,  computer  programmer,  wire- 
man,     draftsman,     carpenter,     cabinet 
maker,  cement  finisher,  plumber,  fork- 
lift  operator,  cook,  baker,  welder,  com- 
mercial artist,  and  pressroom  assistant. 
Because  these  young  deaf  adults  are 
able  to  utilize  regular  vocational  tech- 
nical training  facilities  provided  for  the 
general  population  by  Delgado  College 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  relatively  low, 
while  the  output  Is  high.  Because  this 
program  is  so  important  to  the  whole 
southeast  region  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  it 
should  continue  to  receive  support  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

During  consideration  of  the  education 
amendments  last  year  a  floor  amendment 
was  oflfered  in  the  House  that  stipulated 
continued  support  for  similar  projects 
In  Washington,  Minnesota,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Through  an  oversight  Delgado 
was  not  included.  The  committee  report 
to  the  Senate  Indicated  the  expectation 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  con- 
tinue to  support  this  merttorius  program 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped.  I  trust  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  join  mc  in  endorsing 
this  expectation. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  of  S.  66.  Health  Services 
and  Nurse  Training  Act,  contains  au- 
thorizatloris  for  several  existing  pro- 
grams. The  health  services  program 
would  be  continued  through  1977.  with 
authorizations  for  nurse  training 
through  1978. 

The  Senate  bill.  S.  66,  as  pas.<?ed  bv  the 
Senate,  contained  authorizations  for 
health  revenue  sharing  and  health  serv- 
ices in  the  amount  of  $1,859  billion,  $437 
million  In  excess  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. House  conferees  obtained  acree- 
ment  from  the  Senate  to  recede  to  the 
House  level  of  $1,422  billion,  reflecting 
budget  restraint  and  meeting  levels  with- 
in the  congressional  budget  resolution  for 
the  1976  fiscal  year. 

Conference  agreements  incJiulcd   the 
following  authorization  levels : 
I  In  mmionsj 
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„     .,,  J^7S       1977  Total 

Health  revenue  sharing  115  125  240 

Family  planning 176  182  5  358.5 

Commtinity  mental 

health  centers 103.75  113.75  217  5 

Rape  prevention  and 

control 7          10            17 

Migrant  health  centers  39  44            83 
Community  health 

centers 220  240  460 

Rat   control 20  20 

Home  health  services.,  lo  jo 

Hemophilia  programs.  7           9            16 


Total 697.75  724.25  1422 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  In  the  Senate 
bill    contained    authorizations    through 


1977,  with  levels  of  $213  million  In  1976 
and  $244  mUlion  in  1977.  The  House 
amendment  contained  authorization  lev- 
els of  $156  million  In  1976,  $181  million 
in  1977.  and  $201  million  in  1978.  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  extension  of  authori- 
zation levels  through  1978  and  accepted 
the  lower  House  authorizations,  also 
within  the  con?res;  ional  budaet  resolu- 
tion for  1976. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
(strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  66,  the  Nurse  Training  and  Health 
Revenue  Sharing  and  Health  Services 
Art  of  1975. 

This  bill  extends,  in  improved  form, 
several  major  establLshed  health  pro- 
grams. These  include  nurse  training  pro- 
grams, grants  to  States  for  health  serv- 
ices, community  mental  health  center 
programs,  and  community  lieallh  center 
programs. 

Nurse  training  programs  provide  Fed- 
eral support  to  schools  of  nursing  and  to 
nursing  students.  Improvements  in  the 
geographic  distribution  of  nurses  are  en- 
couraged by  the  project  grant  and  nurse 
practitioner  sections  of  the  bill,  as  well 
as  by  revised  eligibility  requirements  for 
capitation  grants. 

The  program  of  grants  to  States  for 
health  services  extends  the  authors r- 
tions  of  section  314<d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  2  years,  revises 
the  planning  and  reporting  procedui-cs 
under  that  section,  and  authorizes  fund.'; 
for  hypertension  services.  This  is  one  of 
the  more  important  sources  of  funds  for 
our  States  to  operate  health  service  pro- 
gi-ams.  We  have  all  heard  about  the  ter- 
rible fiscal  straits  which  our  Stales  are 
in.  and  I  believe  that  it  is  es.seiuial  to 
continue  this  source  of  funding  in  ordc/ 
that  vitally  needed  health  service.'  not  be 
cut  back. 

I  v,'ould  also  like  to  bring  the  hyper- 
tension section  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Included  under  this  prcgvaxn 
is  authorization  for  establishing  and 
maintaming  programs  for  the  screening, 
detection,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  re- 
ferral for  treatment  of  hypertension.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  23  million  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  hjpertension,  which  is 
a  major  risk  factor  for  other  forri-.s  of 
heart  and  vascular  disease.  It  is  eati- 
matsd  that  about  one-half  of  those  v.ith 
hypertension  are  unaware  of  that  lact, 
and  for  that  reason  I  believe  that  it  is 
csffjecially  i.miKtriant  to  provide  auUiori- 
zpjtion  for  detection  and  .screening  f  jr 
l;.Tper  tension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  extends  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
and  revises  the  act  to  provide  a  new 
definition  of  and  requirements  for  com- 
munity mental  Health  centers.  The  leg- 
islation consolidates  the  existing  grant 
authority  Into  grants  for  planning, 
grants  for  initial  operation,  grants  for 
consultation  and  education  .services, 
conversion  grants,  financial  distress 
grants,  and  grants  for  facihties  assist- 
ance. This  legislation  provides  incen- 
tives to  encourage  fiscal  self-sufficiency 
by  CMHC's  as  well  a.s  actually  defining 


for  the  first  time  the  range  of  services 
which  must  be  provided  by  a  CMHC, 

CMHC's  make  maximum  use  of  out- 
patient and  partial  hospitalization  ser\-- 
ices.  keeping  inpatient  admissions  low 
This  is  not  only  better  for  the  patient, 
but  also  means  that  CMHCs  are  able  to 
provide  fully  comprehensive  care  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  keep  their  patients 
in  the  community,  returning  them 
quickly  to  fully  productive  lives. 

Since  the  cost  of  mental  iUness  in 
terms  of  lost  productivity  alone  is  in  the 
billions  of  dollars  each  year,  the  poten- 
tial savmgs  if  all  citizens  had  access  to 
community  mental  health  care  is  tre- 
mendous. Services  for  the  mentally  ill 
and  emotionally  disturbed  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  CMHC's  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical means  to  provide  fully  compre- 
hensive care  within  t!ie  patients' 
communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion the  community  health  center  pro- 
gi-am.  This  bill  authorizes  2-year 
planning  and  development  and  opera- 
tion grants  for  community  health  cen- 
ters to  provide  extensive  health  care 
services  to  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations. This  program  has  shown  Itself 
very  valuable  in  both  reducing  hospital 
admissions  and  in  providing  services  to 
those  areas  which  are  not  adsquately 
fcrrviced  by  alternative  health  service 
delivery  modes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  bill  comprise  and  strengthen 
the  basic  health  service  deUvei-y  web  on 
which  any  future  program  of  national 
health  insurance  must  rest.  V/e  must 
maintain  and  kesp  viable  these  service 
programs  until  such  time  as  we  are 
ready  to  set  in  place  a  national  health 
.insurance  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse this  measure,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  also.  In  addition,  I 
have  also  recommended  that  the  Presi- 
dent approve  this  measure.  This  measure 
i.s  more  than  $500  million  less  in  authori- 
zation levels  than  previously  vetoed 
versions  of  the  bill.  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  necessary  bill  and  a  responsible  bill, 
and  I  lock  forward  to  its  rapid 
enactment. 

Ml-.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
being  in  support  of  the  entire  measure 
conference  report  on  S.  66  I  would  like 
to  take  tills  opportunity  to  express  my 
particular  interest  in  that  section  '.vhich 
involves  nurse  training.  This  is  a  most 
important  provi.=;ion  and  its  need  is  dem- 
onstrated by  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Memphis  Press-Si;tmitar,  June  26. 
1975.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues! 

VcRsK.s  Ey.PRF..ss  Concern  for  Pedrbai. 
Funding  Act 
(By  -Anna  BjTd  Davis) 
When  you  think  of  nurses,  yoii  probably 
think    of    starchy    white.    Sonie    Tennessee 
nurses,  however,  think  of  green — V£.  dollar 
green.   They  are  afraid   that   aU   President 
Gerald  Ford  Is  thinking  of  Is  r«<l — imbal- 
finced  U.S.  budget  red. 
The  Nurses  Training  Act  is  coming  up  for 
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final  Congressional  action  after  the  Fourth 
of  July.  It  provides  for  federal  spending  to 
schools  of  nursing  and  nursing  students 
throughout  the  country. 

Lust  year  the  President  killed  an  impro- 
priations bill  passed  by  the  93rd  Congress 
vki:h  a  pocket  veto.  He  said  It  authorized  '•ex- 
tsssive  appropriations  levels." 

Accordiiig  to  Rosemary  Bowman,  assistant 
fcxccutlve  director  of  the  Tennes.see  Nurses 
Asvociation,  tlie  President  will  probably  veto 
the  authorization  bill  again  this  year. 

Tl-ic  Nashvllle-based  lobbyist  said  that  fed- 
eral funds  are  especially  Important  for  1976 
betauoe  state  support  is  being  cut  back. 

Federal  funds  to  nursing  schools  and  stu- 
dents this  year  are  being  allocated  through 
a  continuing  resolution,  said  Mrs.  Bowman. 
•Bat  this  can't  go  on  forever.  We'll  eventually 
run  out  of  steam." 

Some  $140.15  million  w.is  appropriated  In 
1974  for  construction,  financial  distress 
grants,  advanced  training,  nurse  practitioner 
training  and  student  assistanceships  and 
loans. 

The  bill  for  1976,  which  is  In  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  committee  now.  would  authorize  the 
spending  of  around  $161  million,  Mrs.  Bow- 
man said. 

"The  fund  would  go  to  1,359  nmslug  pro- 
grams and  help  some  230,000  students,"  Mrs. 
Bowman  added. 

Ruth  Nell  Muny,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  School  of  Nursing,  said  that 
••loss  of  federal  funds  for  nursing  education 
will  certainly  affect  us  adversely. 

"Presently  34  per  cent  of  the  group  requires 
financial  aid  In  order  to  remain  ux  school," 
Dean  Murry  noted. 

"As  fees  and  other  costs  Increase,  it  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  number  of 
individuals  requiring  assiaiance  would  In- 
crease," she  added. 

The  heads  of  three  new  gradtiate  units  at 
the  U-T  School  of  Nursing  met  to  discuss 
the  Impact  of  a  cut  in  federal  funds  on  their 
prograiru;. 

Dr.  Mary  L.  Morris,  director  of  the  grad- 
uate program  in  medical-smrgical  nursing, 
said  a  cut  would  come  in  a  time  of  change 
in  the  profession.  . 

"Some  say  there's  not  really  a  Uiortat-e  of 
intrses.  Just  poor  utilization,"  said  Dr.  Mor- 
ris. "There  are  numerically  enough  people — 
biit  not  at  the  right  level.s." 

Tha  re.il  shortages  are  In  clinical  speclal- 
isis,  practitloner.s,  teachers  and  researchers, 
added  Dr.  Shirley  Burd,  head  of  the  grad- 
uate program  !n  commimity-nieuta!  health 
nursinf;-. 

'We  niust  have  tlic^e  people  to  guide  and 
updnte  nurses  at  tlie  lower  levels."  fiald  Dr. 
Morris. 

■•VVc  hflve  a  lot  of  drones  and  no  uhief&," 
."idUed  Dr.  Beverly  H.  Bown.s,  director  of  the 
coiTimuiill.y  healtu  nv-rsinft-luiniiv  nurs.e  spe- 
cialist prcg;ram. 

The  programs  ai  V-T,  in  ilieir  second  year, 
arc  just  begmning  to  b?!;d  graduates  into  the 
lielu.  The  need  for  mystcv's  level  nur:  cs  is  so 
great,  said  Dr.  Euvd,  "I  h.ito  for  May  and 
.lu'.-.e  to  i.rrlve  because  that's  when  the  let- 
ter   stall  nrrivmg  asking  for  iii.rsps." 

A  cm-  in  fundiiijr,  the  profc  iiors  predict- 
ed, would  result  in  more  of  the  37  students 
ti; rolled  ill  the  three  gradttute  pro2rar.i.s  drop- 
pinii  li-»n  full-tirno  t;)  part-time  study. 
"Which  v,>.;ild  take  considerably  more  time 
{■nd  money  in  the  long  rur,"  said  Dr.  Bown.s. 

"We  are  largely  a  prolessir,n  of  women,  • 
Dr.  Morris  added.  •And  ir-adltionally  the 
salaries  of  ■women  are  not  {^ood.  related  tu 
men's  salaries.  But  gruditate  edacatlon  for 
women  is  just  as  expen.sive  as  tor  men." 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    move    the    previous 
question  on  tlie  confeiencc  report. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  S.  66,  health  serv- 
ices and  nurse  training. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1976 

Ml-.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  600  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solutiou.  a.s  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  600 

Resolred,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  8597)  making  appropriations 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes,  all  points  of 
order  against  the  following  provisions  In  said 
bin  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clau.se  2.  Rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  In 
Title  III — "Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent"— beginning  on  page  11,  line  9  through 
page  12,  line  17,  beginning  on  page  15,  line  5 
through  page  16,  line  10;  and  In  Title  IV — 
"Independent  Agencies" — beginning  on  page 
21,  line  12  through  Hue  18. 

Thp  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  ;iich  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  S;jeaker,  House  Resolution  600 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8597,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Tren;  ary  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Sei  \  ice.  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  certain  Independent  Agencies. 

Kct;sc  Resolution  600  provides  that  all 
!-Oint ;  of  order  against  certahi  provisions 
of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
trcvi.sions  of  clrai'^p,  2  of  rule  21 — unau- 
t'uorized  appropriations — arc  wrived. 

H.R.  8C97  appropriates  $6,265,514,000 
f'jr  riscal  yciu'  1976  and  $1,276,242,500  for 
tlic  trauriticn  period  ending  Septem- 
ber .30,  1976.  H.R.  8507  makes  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Custom  Service,  the 
Intel 'lal  Revenue  Service,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  tli2  Civil  Serv- 
ict  Commisoion.  the  General  Sen-ices 
•/idmiuistraiion  and  ether  independent 
ajioncies. 

Mr.  Sueaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  600  in  order  that  we 
may  dLstu.ss  aid  debate  H.R.  8597. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
dent" — beginning  on  page  11  line  9  through 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  noted  b.\ 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  thi.- 
rule.  House  Resolution  600,  woulii 
waive  points  of  order  against  provision 
in  H.R.  8597,  the  Treasury,  Postal  Ser\  - 
ice.  General  Government  appropriation 
bill  for  failuie  to  comply  with  clause  2. 
rule  XXI,  relative  to  unauthorized 
appropriations. 

Ml'.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
list  of  the  other  agencies  involved  here. 
They  are:  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States;  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Federal  Pay;  Civil 
Service  Commission;  Commission  on  the 
Review  of  the  National  Policy  Toward 
Gambling;  Committee  for  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  from  the  Blhid  and 
other  Severely  Handicapped;  Federal 
Election  Commission;  OS  A;  Harry  S. 
Truman  Scholarship  Foundation;  U.S. 
Tax  Court;  and  Civil  Defense  Prepared- 
ness Agency. 

The  sections  hi  the  legislation  against 
which  all  ix>ints  of  order  are  proposed  to 
be  waived  are  as  follows: 

First,  title  HI,  page  11,  lines  9 
through  25,  and  page  12,  lines  1  throut^ii 
17.  dealing  with  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Domestic  Council;  the  unanticipated 
expenses  and  needs  of  the  Fi'^sident  in 
fmtherance  of  the  national  Interest, 
security  or  defense;  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Executive  residence. 

Second,  title  in,  page  15,  lines  5 
tlirough  25.  and  page  16.  lines  1  through 
10,  with  respect  to  special  assistance  to 
the  President  by  the  Vice  President  In 
connection  with  specially  assigned  func- 
tions and  White  House  Office  salaries 
and  expenses. 

Third,  title  rv.  page  21.  imes  12 
through  18,  relating  to  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  appropriations  for  the  Ti-eas- 
ury  Department,  the  U.S.  Po.stal  SeiT- 
ice,  tlie  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Uidependent  ageucies  for 
fiical  year  1976  and  the  tiansitiou  period 
enduig  September  30,  1976.  The  legisla- 
tion includes  totnl  appropriaUon.s 
amoimting  to  $7,541,756,500.  This  figure 
is  $58,953,000  below  the  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  1976  and  the  transition  period 
and  $1,928,395,000  below  the  fisccl  197.'i 
appropriations. 

I  know  of  no  serious  ob.iections  to  Die 
passarre  of  this  rule  and  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  8597;  and  I  wt)uld  urge. 
tliercfore,  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 600. 

Mr.  ASHBEOOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  %m  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  tliaak  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing,  and  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  a 
correct  understanding,  that  there  is  an 
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appropriation  in  tliis  bill  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  although  iJiere  is 
no  authorization  in  law  for  said  expendl- 
taie;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  my  understanding. 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.   That  is   wh.v   the 
I'oint  of  order  is  waived? 
Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  one  oi"  the  reasons. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  WiU  tlie  gentleman 
further  yield  and  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  in  the 
President's  budget  a  request  for  expendi- 
tures for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.   DELANEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   if   the 

gentleman  will  yield,  the  aziswer  is:  Yes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  answer  is :  Yes. 

It  is  in  the  budget,  but  it  has  not  been 

authorized? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Ml-.  Speaker,  that  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Alex- 
ander ) . 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  wa.s 
given  pennission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
discuss  today  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  cite  the  track  record  of  the 
Department  in  performing  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  area  of  delinquer.t  foreign 
debt  collection. 

Though  the  matter  of  collection  of 
these  debts  is  a  duty  shared  with  the 
State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Treasury  plays  a  vital  information  role 
in  recordkeeping  and  providing  the  State 
Department  with  current  information  on 
the  status  of  these  past  due  accounts  so 
tliat  negotiations  may  get  underway  with 


made  significant  payments,  80  are  falling 
even  further  behind  in  repaying  their 
debts  to  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974  makes  it  crystal  clear  to 
the  executive  branch  that  Congre.ss,  as 
well  as  evei-y  taxpayer  in  the  country,  ex- 
pects that  these  just  debts  owed  the 
United  States  be  i)aid. 

And.  although  it  is  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  must  ultimately  pres.s  for 
payment,  the  Treasury  Department  mu.st 
provide  them  with  complete  and  current 
iaifcrmation  on  which  to  begin  negotia- 
tions. 

The  following  is  a  chart  showing,  bv 
area  and  country,  the  principal  and  in- 
terest due  and  unpaid  90  days  or  more 
on  U.S.  Government  foreign  losnis  and 
credits: 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTfRCST  DUE  AND  UNPAID  90  OAVS  OR 
IVIORE  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1974,  AND  DEC.  31,  1974,  ON  U.S. 
eoVERNMENT  FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  CREDITS 
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Principal  and  inieresl  due 
and  unp^rd  90  days  or  more 
asof— 


Aiea  couiilfy 


Juni  30, 19'4    Dec,  31,  1971 


SMITH  ASIA 


Atyniiiitiin  .  

Baiiclalesh 

India    . 

Nep,il \\" 

P.ikisMn 

Sri  lanka  _ 

Soi.f:  A'ii.i    R6(tlon,il "W 

Tol.il,  South  Asij 

AfKICA  (excliLling  Tgyp!) 


2  8?J 

15,579.609 

183.2-2 

18,091.171 

1, 507, 896 


310.911 

17. 400  nfti 

W9. 1<9 

35, 108,  713 

iSO 


35,364,641        53.301.9.36 


?.  396 

13,678 
13,052 


Alserii         

Angola       [,, 

SofswdOii 

Cameiuon.  .. 

Central  African  Repnblic ', 

Chad V^..V.  . 

Oahomev 4  228 

Ethiopia 14,318|97C 

Galiar 

G.'<mbia    


6  f'H 


534 


|ln  dolldrs  or  dollar  equivaleiilsj 


Aitfj  country 


Principal  and  interest  due 
and  unpaid  90  days  or  moit 
asof— 

June  30, 1974    Dec.  31, 1974 


4.228 
14,  319.  208 

56, 300 

175,253 
1,791,177 

27,  336 
208. 193 

31.881 
137,  ?»l 


T'ital,  al!  countries  and  i«- 
teniational  organizations..  $562,706  773    $009.  *2S.b92 

WtSTERN  EUROPE  ""  "~ 

Clclmling  Greece  .--nrt  Tu'Mf) 


50, 4.(0 

'78.912 

7,89j 

!94, 668 

43,  574 


foreign  nations  to  secure  terms  for  re-    Sweden  ;.::::::;::::::;;:'""        ^"'206 


Austria .,. 

Beljiuin. ! 

Denmark 

Finland 

Fraace ]  ',. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  oi.. 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy ■ 

Luxembourg 

Malta 

KIOIBCO 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spaii. 


121,582 
259, 292 

'  90.' 965 

254.280 

898 

13.249 

5, 424, 420 


209.  379 
7f5  976 
66,  313 


n03. 5f,7 
lt)2, 192 


215, 605 
296,656 
11,017 


payment. 

The  Treasury  Departments  perform- 
ance in  providing  up-to-date  hiformation 
on  the  status  of  outstanding  interna- 
tional debts  is  less  than  stellar.  In  fact, 
though  Treasury  personnel  appear  co- 
operative, my  experience  In  securing  such 
data  reveals  that  retrieval  of  this  infor- 
mation is  slow  and  highly  susceptible  to 
ciTor  on  the  part  of  departments  and 
agencies  reporting  to  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  World  War  n  it 
Is  estimated  that  we  have  provided  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  foreign 
nations  and  international  organizations, 
In  one  form  or  another,  amounting  to  a 
total  in  excess  of  $164  billion.  Interest 
alone  on  the  money  borrowed  to  loan  to 
foreign  nations  has  totalled  $105  billion 

As  of  June  30,  1974,  158  nations  and  17 
International  organizations  owed  the 
United  States  $32.5  billion.  One  hundred 
ten  countries  and  seven  of  the  organiza- 
tions were  at  least  90  days  overdue  in 
their  payments,  a  sum  of  over  $562  mil- 
lion in  delinquencies. 

Updated  statistics  of  December  31, 
1974,  are  not  encouraging.  Delinquencies 
totaled  over  $609  million,  an  Increase  of 
8  percent  over  the  previous  reporting 
period.    Though   some   coimtries    have 


Switzerland. 
United  Kingdom. 


206 
64, 768 
422, 952 


73.  724 

.  837, 245 

11,057 


490,903 
190. 630 
14,616 
731, 121 
453,  819 
137,355 
856,301 


Shana 175.  :b3 

Guinea 1,032,317 

I'.oiy  Coast 70 

Keny* 87', 

Liberia 29,787 

L'bya 13,919 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 155 

Mali 40,896 

Mauritania 

Morocco 2,573,553 

Niger: 

NigPiia      .     1,170,211 

Rh,!desia 43.579 

St  Helena 

Senegal 33,666  322 

Sierra  Leone ..  135,599  159,631 

Som.ili  KepuWIc •2,052,000         2,292,235 

South  Aliica. ^ 12,114  11.195 

Sudan 545,58s 

Sv/aziland 

Tanzania 41,535 20 

Togo 

Tunisia 84,648  80  5i;i 

Uganda 2,046  2,782 

Upper  Volta 

Zaire     .     43,849  48,554 

Zambia.. 6 

Council  of  Entente  states 6  4 

East  African  Common  Services 

Organization 

University  of  East  Africa 2 

'<Vr;st  Africa  Development  Bank 

Africa- Regional 1,578,167        2,142,750 


TuIjI,  AfricJ  23,416,575       24,716,947 


Vati«anCity \\ "...  .  •'—•"'•      eaSTZRN   ASIA   AND   PACIFIC 

Yugoslavia. 38,491 

European  Atomic  Energy  Cont* 
munity 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity  

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlza* 
lion 17,499 


321, 192 
2,038 


272, 027 


3,687 


313,434 


|Total,  Western  Europe 7, 494, 634 

EASTERN  EUROPE  ^^ 


10,444,296 


Australia 

British  Solomon  Islands 

Brunei 

Burma 

China.  Peoples  Republic  of 

China,  Republic  of 93,149,972 

Fiji  Islands 2 

Gilbert  and  Elljce  Islands 

Hong  Kong 38 

Indonesia 137, 841 

Japan 483,338 

Khmer  Republic 2,128,289 


912, 142 


3,687 

237,311 

96, 344, 051 

172 


C?echoslavakia 6,833,203        7,145,980      „         „      „ 

Germany, soviet  Union Korea,  Republicol 2,218,030 

Hungary 700,167  700,167     ^'^ 49,695 

Poland Macao 

Romania Malaysia 387,734 


106 

441,819 

821,  759 

2, 128, 289 

1,978,118 

54,843 


Union  of 
public; 


Soviet  Socialist  Re- 


Total,  Eastern  Europe 7,533.370        7.(46,149 


fJEAR  EAST  (including  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Egypt) 


Cyprli'!..  - 1.573  1,928 

Egypt,  Arab  Republic  of 47,455,318       59,205.813 

Greece 18,220,771       21,371,519 

Iran 39,152,815       42,066,979 

Iraq 538  538 

Israel 1,056,451         3,086,765 

Jordan 13,925        3,187,332 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 3,432  i,6ci 

Qatar 

Saudi  Arabia 23,138  386,799 

Syria 4,268,114        4,679,264 

Turkey 87,238,793       88,495.660  _   .. 

Unitau  Arab  Emirates Barbados 

Yeman  Arab  Republic .      Belize.  . 

Bermuda 

■  cU!,  r;<!3r  E .rt  .    197,434,868     222,  183.G':8      Bolivia. 


Nauru. 

New  Calendonia 

New  Guinea  (Papua) 

New  Zealand 

Pliilippiiies 

Pitcairn  Island 

Singapore 

Thailand.. 

Tonga 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific. 

Vietnam,  Republic  of 

Western  Samoa 


212, 395 


97 

14.771 

48,078,728 


136 

185,711 

48, 642, 518 


413, 220 
20, 273, 423 


2, 065, 004 
19, 080, 422 


206 
865,  793 


206 
890, 742 


Tot.ll,    Eastern    Asia    and 

Pacific 168,476,846  173,999,431 

V/tSTERN  HEMISPHERE  ' 

Aitigua  416,400  468,800 

Argeiitma 1,044,609  2,113,050 

Bihamas 57,299  59,058 


6,125 
'i,'689,"827' 


24, 569 
i'925'i55 
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Principal   and 

Interest  due 

and  unpaid  90  days  or  more 

asof— 

Area  country 

June  30, 1974 

Dec.  31,1974 

Brazil 

84,593 

568,  374 

British  Virgin  Islands 

C-.iiada - 

248, 298 

319, 194 

Cjvman  Islands .. 

197,744 

CtiHe  .- - 

19. 148. 088 

4.000,651 

Cciomljia » 

13, 869, 657 

13,479,5J5 

Costa  .Rica 

584. 484 

1, 427, 928 

Cub.i 

58,  342.  708 

64, 569,  272 

Dominica                .     -      -  . 

130,810  . 

Dominican  Repuljlic. 

1,053,271 

1,078,896 

tcuador  

587,  520 

581.634 

ElSalvador 

152,  532 

156,117 

FrenchGuiana 

127,  IM 

Grenada -. 



Guadeloupe 

50  . 

Guatemala 

170,  252 

256, 154 

Guyana 

4.555 

1.041 

Haiti - 

248.973 

5«4,  US 

Honduras 

101,603 

100,981 

Jamaica — 

13, 176 

14, 540 

Martinique ... 

Mexico 

2, 776, 755 

2,926,902 

Montserrat . 

Netherlands  Antilles ... 

502 
159, 020 

502 

Nicaragua 

175, 426 

Panama 

6, 225, 849 

6, 820, 573 

Paraguay 

1,780,453 

1,796,437 

Peru 

1,415,661 

2, 455, 849 

St.  Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla. . 

St  Lucia 

67,812  . 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

St.  Vincent 

Surinam 

16 

16 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

11  935 

12,435 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

167 

335 

Uruguay 

1.399.997 

653,922 

Venezuela 

3,351,285 

2,245,644 

Caribbean  Development  Bank 

Central     American     Bank     foi 

Economic  Integration 

Western  Hemisphere— Regional.. 

59 

50 

Western  Hemisphere— Unspeci- 

fied  

494,399 

494,399 

Total  Western  Hemisphere..    115,638,740     109,413,525 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZA-  - 

TIONS    AND    UNSPECIFIED 
COUNTRIES 


International  Finance  Corpoia- 

tion 

United  Nations 

Unspecified  countries 

International     Atomic     Energy 
Agency 


7,347,099         7,352,740 
2.514 


Total,  unspecified  countiies 
and  official  international 
institutions . 


7.347,099         7.355,254 


Source:  Department  of  the  Tiea^jiy,  OASIA,  O^ict:  of  Intet- 
national  Financial  Analysis,  June  27,  197S. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8597)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OfQce  of 
tli?  Prc.'ddent,  rnd  certain  indoperident 
i'ecr!Cit.\<.  for  th?  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  pui-poses; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2 
houj-s,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqtie.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
h?ma? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

IN  THI  COMMITTEE  Or  TBZ  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  fH.R.  8597>  with 
Mr.  SisK  in  the  chair. 

Ihe  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unanl- 
mous-con.^nt  pgreen-'pr.t,  tlie  sentleman 
fi'om  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Sif^ED)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  bring  one  of  the  major  appropria- 
tions bills  to  the  Hou.'->e  today  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  bill  covers  the 
funding  for  the  next  15  months  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Postal  De- 
partment, the  Presidential  offices,  and 
certain  independent  agencies.  The  bill  in 
total  covers  $64,331,264,152.  Of  this 
amount  the  sums  imder  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee  total  $6,265,- 
532,000. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  is  cove/ed  in  per- 
manent new  budget  authority  that  is 
fixed  by  law. 

Tlie  Federal  funds  under  tlijs  item  are 
1$46,132  million,  and  the  trust  nmds  in- 
volved are  $11,933  milUon,  for  a  total  of 
$58,065  million.  This  makes  a  tbtal  bUl 
of  $3,413  miUion  more  than  £IijKj975 
figure.  However,  the  part  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee  is  $1,928,- 
377,000  less  than  the  1975  flguie. 

The  increase  of  $5,341  million  in  the 
trust  fimds  of  automatic  items  accounts 
for  the  fact  tliat  the  total  bill  Is  above 
last  year.  The  reason  that  the  almost  $2 
billion  cut  in  tiie  amount  of  money  under 
our  jurisdiction  could  be  made  is  mostly 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  to 
repeat  the  item  of  $1,750  million  that 
was  in  the  1975  budget  to  make  the  $50 
payment  to  social  security  recipients. 

The  items  that  are  in  the  nonjurisdic- 
tionnl  category  or  the  biggest  item  is  the 
$36  billion  estimated  as  needed  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  item,  we  have  the  refund 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  makes 
to  people  who  overpay  their  taxes. 

We  also  have  the  refund  of  customs 
and  tax  duties  collected  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  we  re- 
fund to  those  juiisdictions.  Also,  of 
coui-se.  there  are  several  other,  lesser 
important  items. 

We  covered  these  matters  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  thought  necessary  in  the 
report,  and  for  those  Members  who  are 
interested  in  a  more  detailed  review  of 
them,  I  commend  the  first  four  or  five 
pages  of  the  report. 

As  to  the  Treasury  Department  items, 


this  Is  one  of  the  oldest  segments  of  our 
Grovemment,  and  these  agencies  are  old 
pioneer  agencies  and  their  activities  are 
well-known. 

Wliat  we  have  tiicd  to  do  here  Is  to 
take  total  increases  and  changes  from 
last  year,  and  one  of  the  items  that  we 
had  some  difficulty  with  is  that  which 
affects  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  We  had 
:.ome  difBculty  last  year  in  trying  to  get 
additional  manpower  for  tlie  Customs 
Sei-vicc.  We  finally  sot  that  worked  out 
late  in  the  year;  and  although  we  were 
promised  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  an  added  budget  re- 
quest would  be  sent,  we  did  not  get  it 
before  we  had  to  maik  up  the  bill. 
Tlierefore,  this  bill  appears  to  be  $3  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  eventually  that  will  be  adjusted  be- 
cause this  money  is  needed  to  annualize 
the  400  some-odd  jobs  tliat  were  affected 
by  this  difficulty  last  year. 

We  think  this  puts  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice in  good  balance  and  sti'aightens  out 
then"  problem. 

Tlie  Members  will  notice  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  tlie  U.S.  Secret  Service  funds, 
most  of  wlilch  are  needed  to  provide  the 
protection  that  the  law  gives  major  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Since  we  are  coming  into  that 
period  of  thne  when  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident will  get  Secret  Service  protection — 
and  I  think  that  will  start  along  about 
January  or  February — we  have  tried  to 
provide,  as  best  as  we  could  estimate, 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  that 
purpose. 

There  is  another  Item  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members,  be- 
cause next  year  being  the  Bicentennial 
year,  all  of  us  are  going  to  be  concerned 
about  the  Influx  of  visitors  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

We  have  been  working  with  estimates 
ranging  all  the  way  up  to  30  million 
people  who  are  expected  to  come  here 
next  year.  To  give  the  Members  an  Idea 
about  what  a  flood  that  will  be.  I  think 
something  like  16  million  people  were 
the  most  ever  to  come  here  before,  and 
it  averages  more  in  the  neighborhood  of 
4  or  5  million. 

We  are  trying  to  make  arrangements 
to  cope  with  the  influx  of  people  and,  of 
course,  while  it  will  create  some  prob- 
lems and  bm-dens,  I  think  all  of  the 
Members  will  agree  that  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  have  this  manifest  interest  in  the 
National  Capitol  during  the  Bicenten- 
nial year. 

We  are  makirig  whatever  arrangeiiients 
we  can  figuie  out  will  be  helpful.  One 
that  this  subconunittee  Lj  particularl\ 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  the  House  about  I^ 
tlie  fact  that  down  at  the  Ellpee,  at  tlie 
While  House,  we  will  provide  some 
bleachers  with  a  covering  for  person-s 
waiting  to  go  thiough  tlie  White  House 
torn'.  As  the  Members  know,  heretofore 
the  people  have  had  to  stand  outside  on 
the  sidewalk  in  the  rain,  and  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  had  absolutely  no  place  to 
rest.  So  they  are  going  to  try  to  use  thi> 
bleacher  arrangement.  They  will  also 
have  facilities  for  drinking  water  that 
wUl  be  available. 

They  are  also  planning  to  have  mili- 
tary bands  and  visiting  bands  and  vari- 
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oils  chorus  groups  be  theit;  to  entertain 
the  visitors  while  they  are  waiting  to  go 
through  the  White  House.  And  in  this 
manner  they  will  also  be  able  to  proceed 
ill  a  more  orderly  way  to  send  the  people 
through  the  White  House,  and  also  ac- 
commodate a  lot  more  people. 

Also  they  are  planning  to  try  to  keep 
the  White  House  open  for  vL«iitation  more 
hours  of  the  day.  They  are  also  planning 
to  have  all  museums  and  public  build- 
ings that  are  tlie  mecca  for  the  tourLst.s 
to  be  open  earher,  and  to  stay  open 
longer. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
have  discussed  this,  and  are  willing  to 
provide  additional  manpower  to  handle 
these  arrangements  where  the.'ie  prob- 
lems will  be  coming  up. 

There  Is  also  an  item  here  for  some 
money  for  the  Postal  Sernce,  and  we 
have  put  in  very  detailed  information  In 
the  report,  and  I  would  refer  the  Mem- 
bers to  pages  21  and  22  if  they  are  in- 
terested in  this. 

The  necessity  to  put  in  .some  money 
over  and  above  the  budget  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  last  year 
passed  legislation  which  extended  the 
time  for  the  raising  of  postal  rates,  and 
for  revenue  foregone,  and  we  were  tiying 
to  live  up  to  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress by  providing  the  funds  that  would 
be  involved.  As  I  say.  we  have  that  de- 
tailed in  the  report. 

I  think  it  is  only  ri^hl  and  proper 
that  we  do  pay  attention  to  the  will  of 
the  Congress  by  makins;  these  funds 
available  as  they  have  been  required. 

We  have  another  problem,  and  one  of 
the  walvere  of  a  point  of  order  in  the 
resolution  just  passed  has  to  do  with  the 
Elections  Commission. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  sets  by  the 
postal  section? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes;  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  tlie 
gentleman  well  knows,  we  have  been 
getting  a  lot  of  mail  from  home  about 
the  poor  postal  service.  We  have  tried  to 
explain  to  our  constituents  that  they  are 
an  independent  coiporation. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  get  a  lot  of 
flak  over  the  fact  that  the  Postal  Service 
is  going  to  close  down  a  bunch  of  rural 
post  ofiQces  in  this  country.  i>o  we  are 
getting  some  flak  there. 

Is  there  any  way  that,  by  the  control 
or  the  oversight  of  the  money  that  we 
appropriate  in  this  bill,  that  the  wishes 
of  the  Congress  could  be  made  known  to 
the  Postal  Service  to  try  to  keep  these 
little  p>ost  offices  open? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  know  of  no  way  in  this 
bill.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Con- 
gress made  the  Postal  Service  an  Inde- 
pendent corporation.  They  operate  solely 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  their  Board  of  Directors. 
The  only  jurisdiction  left  open  to  us  is 
that  we  are  to  pay  them  10  percent  of 
the  1970  budget,  which  is  something 
over  $900  million,  and  then  we  pay  them 
the  amounts  the  law  provides  In  the 
phasing  out  of  the  revenue  foregone 
items  on  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
class  malL 


We  have  discussed  all  of  these  things, 
but  that  is  about  all  it  amounts  to. 

Tlie  legislation  committee  can  and 
does  go  into  the.se  matters.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  there  is  some  possibility  that 
healings  could  be  airanged  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
on  this  specific  subject. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  understand  that  that 
conjraittee  is  befeiuning  to  have  hearings 
ffii  it.  but  I  was  .iust  wondering  if  there 
is  any  way  that  the  money  that  we  ap- 
propriate to  the  Postal  Service  could  be 
direrted.  as  far  as  thi.s  committee  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  explored  that  possi- 
bility on  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
Items,  and  we  found  that  we  are  fore- 
closed by  the  act  itself  from  so  doing. 
Therefore,  all  we  can  do  is  try  to  use 
our  good  offices  with  them  to  persuade 
them,  and  that  is  as  far  as  it  can  go. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  authorization  for  tlie 
Election  ComniLssion  as  it  left  the  House 
was  $5,180,000,  however,  since  the  bill 
has  not  been  finalized  we  sought  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  and  have  pro- 
vided $5  million  in  this  bill. 

The  Commission  has  been  appointed. 
The  new  Commission  has  been  function- 
ing. However,  they  are  in  litigation.  They 
have  a  lot  of  problems.  They  have  been 
promulgating  rules  and  regulations.  They 
are  being  publLshed  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter as  required  by  law,  and  I  have  been 
putting  these  in  the  Apjjendix  of  the 
Record  from  time  to  time — there  is  one 
in  this  morning's;  there  will  be  another 
in  tomorrow's — in  the  hope  that  Mem- 
bers would  save  these  publications  and 
make  a  collection  of  them,  because  this 
will  be  the  quickest  way  they  have  of  be- 
ing advised  what  is  going  on  in  the  Elec- 
tion Commission. 

The  other  body  passed  the  bill,  but 
substpiitially  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion. It  is  in  conference  now,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  more  than  other  Members 
do  about  what  the  conferees  will  agree 
to.  But  at  least  we  are  safe  in  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  here,  because  that  is 
the  least  it  could  be. 

I  think  If  they  do  anything  like  the 
work  that  Is  facing  them,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  have  more  resources  than  are 
now  available.  So  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
has  a  personal  interest,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  interest  they  should  have. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  are  going  to  want 
to  know  that  this  Commission,  now^  that 
it  has  this  new  authority,  is  functioning 
in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  function  and 
that  our  own  future  at  the  polls  will  not 
be  jeopardized  by  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission fails  to  do  its  duty  or  lacks  the 
resources  to  do  its  duty.  So  we  think  we 
are  in  a  position  to  keep  them  going  and 
keep  them  provided  with  what  they  need 
and  to  make  it  a  functioning  organiza- 
tion. 

This  matching  of  funds  for  political 
cami}aigns  for  candidates  for  President 
Is  going  to  pose  some  problems.  There 
are  a  lot  of  new  headaches  in  It.  We 
think  they  are  doing  a  good  job.  I  have 
been  pleased  with  the  experience  I  have 
had  with  them  on  how  they  approached 


these  matters.  We  tried  to  make  the  re- 
port completely  informative. 

As  the  Members  know,  we  deal  with 
about  60  different  items,  in  this  bill 
We  have  had  over  200  hours  of  hearings. 
We  have  tried  to  reduce  all  of  the.se  dif- 
ferent voices  as  nearly  as  wc  possibly 
could  to  a  consensus. 

We  think  we  have  a  aood  bill.  We  have 
cut  manpower  requests  about  in  half.  We 
strongly  urge  the  approval  of  the  bill. 
Ihis  is  a  part  of  the  Government  that 
collects  all  the  money  to  pay  all  the  bills, 
and  since  Congress  seems  to  have  a  great 
penchant  for  spending  money,  I  am  sure 
that  they  want  to  make  sure  that  our 
bill  to  collect  money  to  pay  the  bills  is 
not  impaired.  That  is  what  we  have  tried 
to  do  in  this  bill — to  make  the  revenue- 
producing  parts  of  thf  Government  func- 
tional and  efficient. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chaiiuian,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding. 

Is  there  anything  in  tliis  appropria- 
tion that  has  not  been  fully  authorized 
by  the  authorizing  legislation? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  are  two  parts  that 
are  not  authorized  in  the  final  sense  of 
the  word  and  that  is  what  the  rule  was 
for.  In  title  III.  which  deals  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office,  the  House  has  passed  legis- 
lation that  would  authorize  this  but  it  ha.s 
not  completed  the  legislative  course  yet. 
We  have  made  this  bill  conform  generally 
to  what  the  House  version  of  the  bill  pro- 
vided. Based  upon  tlie  actions  of  the 
House  we  have  asked  for  a  waivar  yf  the 
points  of  order  on  tho.se  items.  The  sam*; 
thing  is  true  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  because  it  is  in  conference 
and  pending.  But  ever>-thing  in  the  bill 
either  is  authorized  or  conforms  with 
legislation  that  has  already  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  about  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability? 
My  understanding  is  that  expires  Au- 
giist  15.  It  is  in  our  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Why  has  the  gentle- 
man's committee  appropriated  for  a  full 
year? 

Mr.  STEED.  Of  course,  if  the  agency 
ceases  to  exist  the  appropriation  does, 
too.  So  it  is  one  of  those  things,  like  the 
chicken  and  the  egg.  We  have  no  way  of 
reading  the  mind  of  the  committee,  so 
the  budget  request  was  made  for  the 
whole  year.  They  would  have  to  have 
funds  to  go  to  tlie  middle  of  August  and 
we  provided  for  it  hi  this  way  knowing; 
if  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  middle  oi 
August  the  money  wiU  not  be  spent  any- 
way. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  the  gentleman 
Is  not  alone  in  not  being  able  to  read 
the  committee.  Some  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee caimot  read  it.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  there  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  controversy  on  just  whether  or  not 
this  agency  should  or  should  not  be  ex- 
tended and  I  am  surprised  the  gentle- 
man's committee  has  gone  ahead  and 
apropriated  for  the  whole  thing.  Why 
not  do  it  for  3  months  or  something  like 
that? 
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Mr.  STEED.  Since  we  did  not  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  the  committee  com- 
plete its  responsibility  before  om's  came 
up,  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  clearly  the 
gentleman  would  not  object  to  the 
amendment  for  3  months? 

Mr.  STEED.  Here  is  the  problem.  If  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  it  does  con- 
tinue this  Agency,  that  would  be  coming 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  not  in 
session  and  the  agency  would  have  life 
but  no  money.  This  is  the  only  way  we 
can  have  the  money  available  so  if  there 
is  an  extension  the  agency  can  continue 
to  extend,  and  if  there  is  no  extension 
the  money  lapses.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  way  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  my  ques- 
tion. Why  not  just  have  tliis  for  3  months 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  would  have  the  same 
problem. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  because  we 
would  be  back  after  the  August  recess 
and  we  can  add  it  on  someplace  if  it  is 
really  necessary,  but  there  is  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  controversy  on  this. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  action  has  not 
been  completed  on  the  Commission  be- 
fore we  adjourn  in  August,  then  the 
agency  dies  in  the  middle  of  August  and 
it  would  have  to  be  recreated  and  re- 
funded. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  explanation,  but  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  has  been  done  the  way 
it  has. 

Mr.  STEED.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  only  way  we  can  give  assurance  there 
would  be  a  continuation  of  this  Agency's 
activity  is  to  do  it  the  way  we  have.  Then 
if  the  Congress  decides  to  continue  the 
Agency  it  can  continue.  If  the  Congress 
decides  to  continue  the  Agency  it  can 
continue.  If  the  Congress  does  not  de- 
cide to  continue  the  Agency,  then  the 
money  will  not  be  used.  We  have  done 
this  sort  of  thing  many  times  before 
without  any  ill-consequences. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  was  very  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
reduced  from  last  year  the  amount  of 
the  subsidizing  we  do  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice under  the  so-called  revenue  foregone 
for  the  public  sei-vices  appropriations, 
but  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  some  kind 
of  Indication  from  the  committee  on 
this.  When  we  passed  the  Postal  Reform 
Act  we  were  told  this  relatively  soon 
would  be  put  on  a  self-sufficient  basis. 
Here  we  are  with  a  higher  appropriation 
for  deficit  financing  than  we  had  when 
this  "great  new  Postal  Service"  was 
started.  How  are  we  coming  and  pro- 
gressing in  the  effort  to  make  sure  we  do 
not  have  to  appropriate  anything  for  this 
"great  new  Postal  Service"? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  are  retreating  for- 
ward. The  amount  goes  up  every  year. 
One  of  the  problems  is  that  85  percent 
of  our  budget  goes  for  wages. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Which  leads  us  to 
the  next  subject.  The  union  contract  is 
now  under  negotiation  and  my  under- 
standing is  that  it  will  require  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  wages  so  that  the  cost 
of  the  post  office  could  well  go  beyond 


the  85  percent  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract that  is  being  negotiated.  Has  the 
committee  contemplated  in  the  appro- 
priation here  the  potentially  additional 
amounts  or  will  the  committee  have  to 
be  back  with  a  supplemental  to  fund 
that  "new  wonderful  contract"? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  have  funded  it  on  the 
basis  of  their  established  rev^nues  fore- 
gone now  in  effect. 

If  a  wage  increase  is  given  to  the 
employees,  the  Postal  Service  will  have 
to  raise  the  postal  rates. 

Mr.  ROUSSFLOT.  By  how  much? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  is  no  way  of 
telling. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  talking  about  the  figure 
they  mentioned  to  us  for  that  first 
change  they  intend  to  make,  which  is 
10  cents  an  hour,  going  up  to  13  cents. 
We  in  addition  to  this  enabling  action 
legislated  just  last  year,  Congress  passed 
another  act. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  recall  it  very  well. 

Mr.  STEED.  So  that  has  added  some 
of  the  additional  money  we  had  to  pro- 
vide to  comply  with  that  decision  of 
Congress.  This  delays  the  phasing  in  of 
the  full  rate  for  second-  and  fourth-class 
mail,  so  we  had  no  choice  but  to  abide 
by  the  law. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  only  say  this 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  who  I  know  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  issue.  This  is 
just  another  example  how  we  legislate 
to  reform  in  the  name  of  making  this 
a  self-sufficient  organization.  It  has  gone 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
have  now  given  actually  under  the  for- 
mer act,  it  has  made  it  possible  for  union 
contracts  to  come  in  here  for  incredible 
increases  and  in  many  cases  because 
contracts  contain  provisions  when  the 
Postal  Service  wante  to  lay  off  people,  it 
cannot  do  that;  so  by  continuing  this 
deficit  financing  we  are  not  solving  the 
problem.  We  are  making  it  worse  and 
we  are,  in  fact,  contributing  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Post  Office,  because  we 
constantly  finance  this  deficit. 

Mr.  STEED.  All  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  remember,  as  far  as  the  subcommittee 
is  concerned,  we  have  only  done  what 
the  law  requires  us  to  do.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  how  we  feel  about 
other  matters,  as  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed himself.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
final  answer  is  going  to  be  as  it  is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  only  point  I 
wish  to  make  again,  as  I  said  before, 
when  this  measure  that  put  this  com- 
mittee in  this  position,  the  so-called 
postal  refonn  bill  was  on  this  floor,  we 
were  told  it  was  a  great  reform  package, 
that  it  was  really  going  to  improve  the 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
throughout  the  country,  that  it  was  going 
to  reduce  costs.  The  people  that  use  the 
service  were  going  to  pay  for  it.  Exactly 
the  opposite  has  happened,  perhaps  not 
the  fault  of  the  postmasters.  They  have 
tried  to  cooperate  with  the  problem ;  but 
this  is  another  example  how  we  legis- 
lated in  the  dark  improperly  in  the  name 
of  refonn.  I  hope  we  remember  that  when 
we  get  to  other  reform  packages,  like 
enei-gy,  that  we  will  have  in  front  of 
this  body  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 


Mr.  STEED.  All  I  can  say,  the  com- 
mittee tried  to  put  all  the  facts  and 
figures  in  here  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  ADDAEBO.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8597,  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  worked  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  tok*?  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues for  their  dedicated  efforts  to  re- 
port a  responsible  measure  to  the  full 
House  for  consideration  today  and  I 
would  also  like  to  praise  Mr.  Connelly 
and  our  committee  staff  for  their  many 
houvz  of  research  and  work  on  the  bill 
and  the  accompanying  House  report. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
provides  $6.3  billion  in  funds  for  fiscal 
1976  and  represents  a  cut  of  $65  mil- 
lion from  the  administration  request. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  activities  of  the  Customs  Bureau 
which  has  responsibility  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport  in  New  York  City. 
The  work  of  the  customs  agents  in  our 
area  has  been  outstanding  and  I  have 
supported  additional  funding  to  hire  ad- 
ditional manpower  to  help  those  agents 
whose  area  of  ivsponsiiblity  is  so  broad 
and  so  important  to  combating  crime. 

Other  major  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation include  funds  for  the  protection 
of  Presidential  candidates  and  funding 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission.  In 
separate  views  filed  with  my  colleague, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  I  have  expressed  my  con- 
cern over  the  use  of  general  appropria- 
tions to  finance  interagency  commis- 
sions, committees,  and  similar  groups 
without  specific  congressional  approval. 
There  have  been  questionable  practices, 
particularly  those  including  domestic 
intelligence  gathering  or  surveillance 
which  must  be  curtailed.  If  the  execu- 
tive branch  does  not  satisfy  our  commit- 
tee that  these  practices  have  changed, 
further  congressional  investigation  and 
action  will  be  warranted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  his  diligent  efforts.  It  is  clear 
that  this  complicated  bill,  as  far  as  the 
Post  Office  is  concerned,  if  we  do  not 
give  it  the  requested  revenue  foregone, 
they  can  easily  and  they  will  be  entitled 
under  the  reform  legislation  to  just  in- 
crease the  rates  to  bring  in  that  return. 

The  only  way  we  can  correct  that 
situation  is  if  the  Congress  takes  back, 
not  the  supervision  of  the  Post  Office, 
but  at  least  a  clear  monitoring  of  the  ex- 
penses by  management  for  each  cate- 
gory. A  great  portion  of  the  increase  has 
not  gone  to  the  members  of  the  Postal 
Service,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  in  the  supergrade  in- 
creases over  which  we  lost  control. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  entirely,  with  one 
amendment.  One  other  thing  they  can 
do,  if  they  do  not  get  the  funds  the  law 
says  we  should  provide  for  them,  in  ad- 
dition to  raising  rates  tliey  can  reduce 
services. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  chairman  of  the  Treasury  and 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government 
Subcommittee  has  given  a  very  accurate 
description  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  intend  to  use  1  hour  on  this 
side.  We  have  not  had  any  requests  for 
time,  but  I  do  have  a  few  items  I  would 
like  to  cover. 

Primarily,  the  bill  is  one  of  housekeep- 
ing. We  have  in  the  scope  of  the  bill  one 
department,  two  independent  agencies, 
the  Postal  Service,  10  independent  com- 
missions, a  tax  court,  executive  ofiBces  of 
the  White  House,  one  agency  in  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  67  line  items  of  ap- 
propriation. To  give  examples  of  the 
functions  found  in  this  bill,  we  know  we 
must  collect  revenues.  We  must  pay  and 
account  for  our  obligations. 

Under  the  Department  of  the  Treasuiy 
we  have  IRS,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. As  all  the  Members  are  aware,  they 
are  collecting  various  taxes  amounting 
to  about  $275  billion.  They  collect  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  all  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government.  The  cost  of  col- 
lection wUl  be  approximately  $1,634,000,- 
000. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  in  the  Department  of  the 
Ti-easury  will  spend  $101,339,000,  and 
they  will  collect  $7,600,000,000.  The  Cus- 
toms Service  will  spend  $310,947,000,  and 
they  will  collect  $4,900,000,000.  Even  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  that  will  spend  $4,- 
441,000  coUects  $52  million. 

We  must  prepare  a  budget,  and  that  is 
■where  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  comes  in.  We  must  provide  cur- 
rency and  coinage.  We  have  the  Bureau 
of  Government  Financial  Operations 
which  writes  the  checks  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Incidentally,  this  year  they 
will  write  approximately  670  million 
checks.  They  have  a  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $120  million,  and  54  percent  of 
that  is  for  postage.  Their  productivity 
has  been  such  that  the  actual  cost  per 
unit  is  about  the  same  as  In  1955. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing has  been  cited  by  a  Civil  Service 
Conamission,  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
study  as  having  outstanding  manage- 
ment. Arizona  State  University  chose  it 
for  the  special  study  because  of  a  repu- 
tation for  productivity.  This  is  the  only 
Government  agency  so  chosen. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  is  in 
this  bill.  Most  Members  are  aware  that 
we  are  paying  at  the  present  time  ap- 
proximately $32  billion  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
Members  are  aware  that  it  is  costing  al- 
most $100  million  per  year  to  manage  the 
national  debt.  In  the  bill,  we  have  a  total 
of  $98  million  just  to  manage  the  na- 
tional debt. 

We  might  put  in  a  good  word  for  GSA. 
They  have  realized  a  21 -percent  savings 
In  energy  consumption  due  to  conserva- 
tion programs  that  they  have  put  into 
effect. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  approximately  600  employees. 
They  have  grown  about  25  percent  over 
the  past  15  years,  while  the  budget  has 
quadrupled. 


We  have  a  little  problem — and  the 
Members  will  probably  hear  a  little  more 
about  that  when  we  arrive  at  the  amend- 
ing process — and  that  is  compliance  in 
IRS  which  has  been  reduced  about  $5 
million  from  the  level  necesary  to  main- 
tain their  1975  level.  IRS  feels  that  2.5 
percent  of  the  retiuns  should  be  audit- 
ed, and  with  the  reduction  of  some  al- 
most $5  million  they  will  reduce  their 
personnel  by  at  least  500  people.  That 
certainly  will  put  IRS  below  2.5  per- 
cent. 

When  we  reach  section  103 — and  this 
gives  the  GAO  the  opportunity  to  audit 
IRS — I  intend  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  it. 

First  of  all,  how  would  GAO  know 
exactly  who  to  audit?  We  have  set  up 
no  congressional  guidelines.  Who  would 
have  the  authority  to  tell  GAO  who  to 
audit?  An  individual  Congressman?  A 
committee  of  Congress? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  wUl  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

1  would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller)  ,  that  we  have  been  in  discus- 
sion on  that  veiT  issue  in  the  oversight 
subcommittee  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  We  have  been  con- 
ducting hearings  on  that  very  issue  of 
confidentiality,  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  access,  and  the  question 
of  what  kind  of  rules  and  regulations  or 
what  kind  of  guidelines  should  be  set  up 
in  the  statute  relating  to  access  which 
will  insure  confidentiality. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  these 
recommendations,  and  if  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  very 
soon  consider  administrative  changes  in 
the  Code  which  will  provide,  I  hope,  ad- 
equate safeguards  and  provide  a  method 
by  which  access  can  be  available. 

I  would  agree  that,  with  proper  man- 
dates that  surround  access,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  should  certainly  have 
access,  but  as  the  gentleman  points  out, 
there  are  dangers  in  granting  access  and 
extending  access  without  first  having  in 
place  a  system  which  will  insure  the 
confidentiality  of  the  individual  tax  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  imLLER  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  the  subcommittee  on  which  he  sits 
and  which  has  this  bill  before  the  House 
did  not  conduct  any  hearings  with  refer- 
ence to  Section  103? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 
And  that  was  inserted  at  tiie  request 
from  a  Govenunent  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STOKES.  But  this  committee  that 
brings  the  bill  before  the  House  has  not 


conducted  any  hearings  with  reference 
to  any  possible  abuses  that  such  a  sec- 
tion might  lend  itself  to? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  biparti- 
san vote  of  4  to  3.  That  was  the  only  vote 
we  had  in  the  subcommittee.  At  the 
present  time,  GAO  can  audit  IRS  opera- 
tions and  they  can  audit  IRS  tax  admin- 
istration as  an  agent  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

Really,  the  dispute  is,  can  GAO  legally 
audit  IRS  tax  administration?  That  has 
never  been  adjudicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  am  not  arguing 
the  merits  because  we  have  not  had  the 
hearings,  but  I  believe  there  are  some 
serious  unanswered  questions  on  tax- 
payer confidentiality  that  may  be  turned 
loose.  I  have  before  me  a  publication 
of  IRS.  I  have  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
entitled  "Everything  You  Wanted  To 
Know  About  Disclosure  But . . ." 

IRS  has  a  complete  publication  con- 
veying the  message  to  their  employees 
that  they  are  not  to  disclose  what  tax- 
payers pay.  They  reinforce  it  in  many 
ways.  They  have  a  block  on  each  one  of 
the  items  with  a  warning  and  they  jsend 
out  newsletters  concerning  this. 

That  does  not  mean  the  GAO  cannot 
do  the  same  thing,  but  it  does  take  some 
time  to  gear  this  up.  They  do  not  have 
that  capability  at  the  present  time.  IRS 
is  controlling  taxpayer  confidentiality, 
and  I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  make  sure  that  if  the  GAO  becomes 
involved,  they,  too,  will  have  complete 
control  over  confidentiality. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Chairaian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  section  103,  the  GAO  under 
its  authorities  would  not  disclose  and 
would  not  have  the  authority  to  disclose 
any  individual  tax  returns  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Is  that  a  correct  inter- 
pretation? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  any 
difference  for  a  Member  of  Congress  than 
there  would  for  any  other  person.  I  will 
ask:  What  are  the  guidelines?  What 
would  the  GAO  use?  Would  they  use  an 
accounting  number  instead  of  a  name, 
or  would  they  use  a  social  security  num- 
ber instead  of  a  name? 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  that  the  , 
report  specifically  states  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  intend  such  access  by 
the  Comptroller  General  be  allowed  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  to  compromise 
the  confidentiality  of  individual  tax  re- 
turns. It  is  specifically  stated. 

The  Comptroller  General  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs  which  requested  this 
language,  that,  specifically: 

It  Is  our  view  that  GAO  camiot  disclose  to 
any  person  outside  of  GAO  any  information 
which  would  Identify  directly  or  indirectly 
any  ta.xpayer  on  any  return. 

I  think  It  is  very  clear  under  the  law 
that  if  GAO  employees  did,  they  would 
be  subject  to  criminal  penalty. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  that  is 
just  report  language  that  the  gentleman 
is  reading. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  at  the  outset  to  state  tiiat  I  have 
full  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  in  the 
liigh  purposes  of  the  General  Accounting 
Offire.  But  that  notwillistandinsr,  under 
the  law  any  Member  of  Congrers  can  ask 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  look 
into  something,  ant',  one  of  the  things 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  may  desire 
is  an  inquiry  on  another  citizen's  tax  re- 
turns. This  is  the  point  at  which  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  notwithstanding 
its  own  high  purpose  and  its  own  integ- 
rity, might  be  compelled  under  existing 
law  to  provide  and  comply  with  the 
request  of  that  individual  Member  of 
Congress. 

When  the  information  is  disseminated 
in  that  way,  we  all  know  it  can  be  readily 
let  out  in  a  way  that  no  one  can  really 
find  traces  of  how  the  confidentiality  was 
breached. 

My  problem  is  tWs:  The  question  I 
raise  is  that  notwithstanding  whatever 
the  General  Accounting  Office  might  do, 
it  is  still  under  an  obligation  to  provide 
every  Member  of  Congress  with  a  re- 
sponse concerning  any  inquiry,  and  that 
particular  kind  of  inquii-y  could  be  the 
content  of  another  person's  tax  returns. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment  and 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Consumer, 
and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal), 
I  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee a  request  for  this  amendment. 

The  basis  for  the  amendment  was  tlie 
appearance  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Consimier,  and  Monetary 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  by  Deputy  Comptroller 
Keller,  who  set  forth  that  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  sections 
of  law  which  permit  auditing  by  GAO, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  refused 
to  permit  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  conduct  reviews.  That  is  all  we  are 
speaking  of,  Mr.  Chairman,  reviews  and 
audits  of  the  administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  law,  and  this  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  GAO  has  that  clear  au- 
thority. 

This  is  what  we  in  the  committee 
sought  to  do  by  making  section  103  a 
part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  one  other  area  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  on.  That  is  the  Federal  Supply 
Service  under  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Some  time  ago,  we  had  a  $65  million 
supplemental  request  for  the  Federal 
Supply  fund  that  was  turned  down  due 
to  a  lack  of  justification.  But  I  think  it  is 


important  that  we  understand  that  the 
great  bureaucracy  works  in  strange  ways. 
Earlier  this  year,  because  of  the  reces- 
sion, we  had  many  people  who  delivered 
to  the  Federal  Supply  Sei-vice  before  the 
contract  date.  GSA  used  up  the  funds 
that  they  had  available  in  the  Federal 
Supply  Service. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  a  bill  on  the 
floor  that  would  cost  tlie  taxpayers  about 
$G  billion  to  create  jobs.  To  show  how  the 
right  hand  does  not  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doling.  GSA.  through  the  Federal 
Supply  Service,  was  canceling  contracts 
to  private  industry  where  they  were  to 
furnish  commodities  GSA  had  contracted 
for.  They  were  canceling  contracts  and 
putting  people  out  of  work  because  we 
did  not  provide  the  $G5  million  supple- 
mental. Therefore,  it  means  that  the 
right  hand  did  not  know  what  the  left 
hand  v.'as  doing. 

Mr.  Ch?.irmon.  I  am  sure  that  as  we 
move  along,  we  will  know  more  about 
that  because  there  undoubtedly  will  be 
funds  requested  for  the  Federal  Supply 
Service  so  that  GSA  will  be  able  to  live 
up  to  their  contracts. 

I  make  that  point  becau.se  I  think  it  is 
foolish  for  us  to  spend  money  in  at- 
tempting to  create  jobs  while  another 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  is  turn- 
ing down  and  canceling  contracts,  which 
means  that  some  people  are  put  out  of 
work  in  private  industry. 

A  budget  amendment  for  the  $65  mil- 
lion was  sent  us  too  late  to  include  in  this 
bill.  If  the  Senate  incorporates  such  a 
provision,  I  will  be  sympathetic  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  again  to 
state  that  our  chairman  has  been  very 
fair.  He  gave  every  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  the  bill  and  to  find 
out  what  was  necessary  from  the  wit- 
nesses who  came  in.  I  think  we  had  vei-y 
good  hearings,  and  we  certainly  owe  our 
chairman  the  kind  words  that  he  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  passed  yet  this  evening. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Oliio.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Some  of  my  constituents  have  posed 
a  question,  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  would  be  able  to  answer  it 
for  me. 

The  question  is  this:  Under  the  Postal 
Service,  as  now  constituted,  is  it  still  a 
requirement  that  parcel  post  shall  pay 
its  way  and  will  not  be  subsidized  as 
other  mail  is  subsidized? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  knows,  the  act 
that  created  the  Post  Service  Corpora- 
tion provided  for  a  phasing  out  of  the 
Government  subsidies  with  the  idea  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  the  Postal 
Service  would  become  self-supporting. 

In  order  to  give  them  the  time  that 
they  figured  would  be  needed  to  reor- 
ganize and  to  bring  the  tiling  into  bal- 
ance, it  is  provided  that  for  10  years  we 
give  them  10  percent  of  the  1970  budget, 
which  happened  to  be  a  little  over  $900 
million.  It  also  provided  that  there  would 


be  some  5  to  8  years  for  rates  to  be  grad- 
ually increased  for  certain  other  classes 
of  mail,  and  that  the  Congress  would  pay 
the  difference  between  what  they  should 
have  charged  and  what  they  did  charge. 
This  provision  has  also  been  extended  .so 
that  there  will  be  now,  I  think,  alto- 
gether, a  total  of  13  years  before  the  sub- 
sidies now  provided  in  the  law  will  ex- 
pire 

Tlie  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  as 
the  postal  service  tries  to  increase  its 
rales  so  that  its  income  will  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  costs  since  85  percent 
of  their  budget  is  for  wages,  the  infla- 
tionary  pressure  that  they  have  been  un- 
der has  increased  as  these  costs  have 
gone  up  rather  astronomically. 

They  have  to  go  first  on  a  tempoiary 
rat 3  increase,  and  then  go  through  the 
regulatory  commission,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  various  users  of  the  mail 
have  a  selfish  interest  in  connection  with 
this,  and  they  make  those  hearings  very 
long  and  very  drawn  out.  So  it  happens 
to  be  very  cumbersome  and  very  difficult, 
and  slow  moving,  for  the  corporation  to 
be  able  to  get  all  this  into  balance  at  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  the  law. 

But  that  is  what  the  law  provides  that 
they  KhouJd  do. 

Mrs.  TENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his  an- 
.swer.  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  phrase  my 
question  correctly. 

As  I  understand  it,  according  to  the 
information  that  my  constituents  have 
given  me.  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as 
heretofore,  parcel  post  paid  its  way  by 
agreement,  and  I  am  asking  whether  par- 
cel post  will  continue  to  pay  its  way. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  old  law  provided  that  parcel 
post  could  make  4  percent  over  its  actual 
costs,  or  go  not  less  than  4  percent  under 
its  actual  costs.  So  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Postal  Service,  they  have  to  find  the 
money  from  somewhere,  the  rate  is  up  to 
them,  we  have  no  control  over  them. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  That  is  what  I  was 
getting  at.  Will  we  be  subsidizing  parcel 
post? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  do  it  indirectly,  but 
the  revenue  is  forgone,  part  of  it,  under 
the  10  percent  we  give  them  is  one  part 
of  it,  and  then  if  they  may  make  a  profit 
in  first-class  mail,  and  put  that  in  as  a 
subsidy  for  the  fourth-class  mail.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  do  anything  about  that. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  concern  is,  and  the  con- 
cern of  my  constituents,  the  working  peo- 
ple who  told  me  about  this,  they  work  for 
a  private,  taxpaj'ing,  profitmaking  orga- 
nization, an  organization  which  operates 
in  many  parts  of  this  country  called  the 
United  Parcel  Service.  As  I  say,  they 
operate  all  over  the  country,  almost  In 
every  corner  of  it.  Their  concern  is  that 
they  may  lose  their  jobs  if  we  begin  sub- 
sidizing parcel  post,  which  heretofore  has 
not  been  subsidized,  then  we  are  putting 
the  Govemment,  or  a  subsidized  agency 
of  the  Government,  a  semigovernmental 
agency,  into  competition  with  this  pri- 
vate, taxpaying  business. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  possible,  I  suppose, 
but  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  that  as  far  as  I  under- 
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stand  the  parcel  post  service  has  lost 
business  to  the  private  carriers,  rather 
than  the  other  way  around,  so  I  do  not 
think  they  need  worry. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  heretofore  it  has 
been  against  the  law  to  go  more  than  4 
percent  in  either  direction  for  the  parcel 
post  service. 

Would  It  be  possible  for  me  at  the 
proper  time  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  saying  that  none  of  this 
money  may  be  used  by  the  Postal  Sen- 
ice  for  subsidizing  parcel  post,  since 
there  is  in  being  a  viable,  operating,  and 
efficient  private  agency? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  must  say  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  totally  out  of  place 
because  of  all  the  money  that  we  pay 
these  people  to  be  used  at  the  will  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  We  have  been  by 
law  precluded  from  having  any  oppor- 
tunity to  dictate  anything  to  the  Postal 
Service  except  to  negotiate  with  them 
on  the  amount  of  money  we  owe  them 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman  wili 
yield  further,  I  think  we  must  all  regret 
tlie  Government  itself  is  subsidizing 
competition  to  a  private  and  perfectly 
appropriate  entity. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  put  a  limitation 
on  the  money,  the  way  tlie  money  sub- 
sidized under  this  bill  is  used?  Would 
the  gentlewoman  provide  a  limitation  in 
the  way  the  money  is  spent?  By  the  way. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
Federal  agencies  are  now  using  United 
Parcel  Service  because  it  moves  the  mail. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  how  would  it  be  appropriate  to 
put  such  a  limitation? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  am  siure  the  Chairman  will  be 
glad  to  show  the  gentlewoman  how  to 
w  rite  it. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield,  may  I  say  we  cannot  put  a  limita- 
tion in  without  changing  the  law.  It 
would  change  the  law  if  we  did  that,  so 
it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minne-sotr,  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  notice  that  the  rule  provided  for  a 
waiver  for  the  appropriation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  which  was 
necessai-y  only  because  the  House  and 
Senate  have  not  been  able  to  get  to- 
gether to  confer  on  the  authorization 
v;hlch  this  House  had  originally  passed. 
That  occurs  not  because  the  House  has 
not  been  ready,  but  because  the  other 
body,  at  least  the  significant  committee 
of  the  ether  body,  has  been  otheiwise  en- 
gaged In  an  election  problem  with  respect 
to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  We  ap- 
preciate, therefore,  what  this  committee 
has  done  In  doing  only  v.'hat  it  had  to  do, 
that  Is,  to  get  a  waiver  and  to  make  an 
appropriation  so  that  this  bill  could  go 
foi-ward. 

We  do,  however,  assure  the  Chaii-man, 
while  thanking  him  for  his  efforts,  that 
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we  will  attempt  to  secure  the  authoriza- 
tion just  as  soon  as  possible.  Again,  we 
appreciate  his  good  work  in  moving  this 
forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  appropriation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  by  $20.5  million  to  enable  the 
Bureau  to  hire  500  new  special  agents. 

In  his  crime  message  of  June  19,  the 
President  dealt  in  depth  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  illicit  interstate  commerce  of 
firearms  which  is  plaguing  our  cities.  As 
the  President  pointed  out  in  his  message, 
"crminals  with  handguns  have  played  a 
key  role  in  the  rise  of  violent  crime  in 
America."  As  the  President  in  part  con- 
cluded, the  Federal  Government  can  be 
of  assistance  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement efforts  by  improving  the  Fed- 
eral firearms  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment. 

In  that  regard,  the  President  stated  in 
his  crime  message  that  he  has  ordered 
the  Tieasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco  and  Firearms,  which  has 
primary  responsibility  for  enforcing  Fed- 
eral firearms  laws,  to  double  its  investi- 
gative efforts  in  the  Nation's  10  large.st 
metropolitan  areas,  in  order  that  the  il- 
licit conunerce  in  fii-earms  might  be  con- 
trolled. As  the  President  further  stated 
in  his  message,  he  "has  directed,  there- 
fore, that  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  employ  and  train  an  addi- 
tional 500  agents  for  this  priority  effort." 
For  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  the  cities  in  which  this  inves- 
tigative effort  will  be  centered  are:  De- 
troit, Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
York.  Boston.  Dallas,  Port  Worth,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Bureau  has  informed  me  that  ex- 
perienced agents  will  be  transferred  to 
these  cities  so  that  this  new  program  will 
be  conducted  m  the  most  efQcient  and 
successful  manner.  The  ratio  will  be  two 
experienced  agents  to  every  one  new 
agent.  These  agents  will  be  directing 
themselves  against  the  criminal  misuse 
of  firearms  and  not  against  law-abiding 
citizens  or  federally  licensed  firearms 
dealers. 

Tlie  Bureau  is  now  engaged  in  indepth 
planning  for  the  assignment  of  the  new- 
agents  and  the  implementation  of  the 
program.  If  the  money  is  not  forthcom- 
ing soon,  there  may  be  a  delay  of  some  6 
months  to  a  year  in  its  implementation. 
More  effective  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral firearms  law  is  long  overdue.  Every 
day  of  delay  means  that  crimes  com- 
mitted with  firearms  will  not  be  curtailed 
in  the  manner  which  I  believe  the  ex- 
panded ATF  personnel  will  permit. 

I  am  encouraged  to  know  that  the 
chairman  will  give  early  consideration 
to  this  request— with  a  view  toward  in- 
cluding this  sum  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill— at  an  early  date. 

Accordingly,  I  am  witliholding  Uie  of- 
fering of  an  amendment  at  this  time, 
with  the  expectation  that  tlie  nece.ssai-y 


funds  will  be  Included  In  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor  soon. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  am  happy  to  note 
the  gentleman's  interest  in  this.  I  think 
that  for  the  moment  we  have  given 
this  agency  some  additional  manpower 
and  it  will  be  able  to  cope  while  we  wait 
for  them  to  send  out  the  new  budget 
request  to  set  the  stage  for  these  hear- 
ings. We  will  be  happy  to  advise' the 
gentleman  when  we  get  to  that  point. 
Since  we  are  going  into  tliis  15-month 
situation,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  require  a 
supplemental  appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chauman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  First.  I  strongly  believe 
that  tlie  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  has  fallen  short  in  investigating 
the  sale  of  ammimition  to  possible  crim- 
inals. In  early  1972,  for  example,  om-  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
JoN.^T^AN  Bingham,  conducted  a  study  on 
the  use  of  records  that  gun  shops  are  re- 
quired to  keep  on  the  sale  of  .22-caliber 
ammunition  tliat  can  be  used  in  hand- 
gun.s.  Of  90  names  that  were  picked  at 
random  by  Congressman  Bingham's  staff, 
the  FBI  found  23  who  had  records  of  ar- 
rest or  conviction.  Had  the  Treasury  De- 
partment been  f  ulfillins  the  congression- 
al intent  under  tlie  1968  Cun  Control  Act. 
a  sitiMJle  records  check  would  have  kept 
this  deadly  ammunition  out  of  the  hand.s 
of  criminal  offenders. 

However,  Director  Rex  Davis  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms, maintained  in  a  letter  to  me  that 
the  Bureau  does  not  maintain  computer- 
ized records  on  ammunition  purchases 
for  handguns  because — 

The  manpower  efifort  and  exp«n.se  neces- 
.sary  to  administer  a  computer  storage  and 
retrieval  system  for  ammunition  would  not 
be  justified  by  the  results  that  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  through  the  use  of  such 
.system. 


I  find  these  remarks  quite  contrary  to 
Congressman  Bingham's  findings.  The 
1972  study  found  that  an  astonishing  26 
percent  of  purchasers  of  .22-caliber  am- 
munition alone  have  criminal  records, 
yet  the  Bm-eau  maintains  that  this  is  too 
insignificant  an  amount  to  work  harder 
at  inspecting  places  that  sell  ammu- 
nition. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  AIcd- 
liol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  will  make  a 
more  vigorous  effort  to  monitor  the  sale 
of  ammunition  zs.  well  as  firearms  to 
criminal  elements. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  say  the  entire  impact  of  the 
additional  personnel  would  be  directed 
toward  the  criminal  misuse  of  firearms 
and  not  directed  toward  law  abiding  cit- 
izens who  use  firearms  for  their  own  law- 
ful purposes.  I  hope  we  can  better  Im- 
plement and  enforce  existing  fii-earms 
laws  with  the  additional  personnel  who 
would  be  located  primarily  in  10  of  our 
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cities  and  it  would  result  in  one  new 
agent  and  two  experienced  agents  being 
placed  In  each  of  these  municipal  areas. 

I  am  confident  It  is  Important  for  this 
Congress  to  do  that  and  I  am  grateful  to 
learn  that  the  committee  will  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  this  request 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
liave  no  request  for  time  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEED.  Ml*.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
.';as  (Mr.  Alexander),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
month  ago  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  "I  came  to  Congress  com- 
mitted to  a  principle  M-hich  I  thought 
most  of  us  in  tliis  House  shared:  That 
we  should  affirm  and  enliance  •  *  •  the 
important  investigative  and  oversight 
fmictlons  of  Congress.'  Today,  as  we 
consider  the  appropriation  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  obUgation  to  act 
accox-ding  to  that  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  simply 
that  the  investigations  of  the  Commerce. 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  have  indicated  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  IRS  has  not  had 
adequate  auditing  procedures.  The  IRS 
has  admitted  that  It  has  engaged  re- 
peatedly in  political  surveillance  activi- 
ties and  the  collection  of  nontax-related 
information  which  It  has  Itself  described 
^as  unjustified  and  Improper.  Its  own 
'auditing  division,  which  completely 
missed  Operation  Leprechaun  In  two 
separate  audits  and  participated  In 
another  operation  which  Illegally  spied 
on  more  than  900  citizens,  is  clearly  in- 
adequate to  uncover  these  activities,  but 
the  IRS  has  refused  to  permit  the  GAO 
to  audit.  The  activities  of  Operations 
Leprechaun,  Sunshine,  and  W,  and  the 
existence  of  the  special  services  staff,  the 
White  House  enemies  list,  and  the  Infor- 
mation gathering  and  retrieval  system 
raise  serious  questions  about  the  fairness 
with  which  IRS  has  dealt  with  taxpayers. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  clarify  the  authority 
of  GAO  to  conduct  audits. 

Consequently  our  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended to  Mr.  Steed's  subcommittee 
that  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
reiterate  the  GAO's  right  of  access  to 
IRS  records  on  the  administration  of 
the  tax  laws.  According  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  GAO's  audit 
purpose  is  to  provide  Independent,  ob- 
jective evaluations  of  how  well  agencies 
are  caiTylng  out  their  responsibilities, 
recommend  necessary  improvements,  and 
assist  the  Congress  In  carrying  out  its 
ovei-sight  responsibility.  Mi-.  Steed's  sub- 
committee heeded  our  advice  and  wrote 
in  section  103  a  restatement  of  GAO's 
right  to  access. 

I  urge  the  House  to  keep  section  103 
in  this  bill  despite  the  point  of  order 
which  will  be  raised  against  it.  Section 


103  does  not  legislate  iu  an  appropria- 
tions bill;  it  merely  reiterates  the  right 
of  the  GAO  to  audit  IRS  administrative 
records,  a  right  the  Congress  recognized 
over  50  years  ago.  The  IRS  has  chosen  to 
ignore  this  right.  Section  103  would  not 
violate  the  confidentiality  of  individual 
ta.\  returns.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa  iMr.  MtaviNSKYi 
noted  earlier,  Compti  oiler  General  Staats 
assures  us  tl^at  the  GAO  would  not  pro- 
\ide  information  about  individual  tax- 
payer returns  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  would  not  be  concerned  witli  the 
identity  of  individual  taxpayers.  Section 
103  is  nece.ssaiy  to  meet  the  ovcroighl 
rc.^poiisibilitJcs  of  Uiis  Congre.'^s. 

I  also  urge  this  House  to  pass  Con- 
gressman Vaniks  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit tlie  use  of  any  Treasury  Depart- 
ment funds  for  the  development  of  non- 
tax-related political  surveillance  filc~ 
within  the  IRS.  Tiie  IltS  has  wa-sted  en- 
tirely too  much  of  our  taxpayers'  money 
in  tiie  accumulation  of  information  it 
has  no  constitutional  or  legal  right  col- 
lecting. Operation  Leprechaun,  whici; 
rathcred  information  on  the  sex  lives  ol 
30  Miami  public  olficiaLs,  cost  in  exce.'-.s 
of  $50,000.  Operation  Sunthine,  in  which 
one  agent  collected  personal  information 
on  913  citizens,  cost  of  $50,000.  The  e:;- 
pensive  IGR  computer  index  .-^j'stem  in- 
cluded nontax  infonnation  on  IRS  Com- 
missioner Donald  Alexander  himcolf. 
These  activities  may  only  be  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  Who  knows  what  bad  tidinti- 
the  next  newspaper  may  bring?  Clearly 
the  retention  of  .section  103  of  Uiis  bill 
and  the  passage  of  Mr.  Vanik's  amend- 
ment are  necessary  for  us  to  learn  th° 
full  extent  of  IRS  activities  and  to  brins 
illegal  and  unnecessary  programs  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  very  pleased  to  witness  and  hear  the 
dialogue  today  on  the  Postal  Service. 
Since  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was  estab- 
lished 4  years  ago  it  has  proven  itself  in- 
capable of  operating  with  any  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  personally  believe 
that  the  purse  strings  for  the  Postal 
Senice  should  be  returned  to  the  Con- 
gress. Its  revenues  should  go  into  the 
general  Treasury  and  It  should  be  re- 
quired to  come  to  the  Congress  each 
year  to  request  and  justify  its  operations. 

When  the  Postal  Subcommittee's  post- 
al reorganization  bill  reaches  the  House  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  which  will  accom- 
plish this  objective  if  that  reorganiza- 
tion bill  does  not  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. 

The  Postal  Service  has  announced  that 
It  will  solve  the  latest  money  problem,  the 
latest  money  shortage  by  closing  iiiral 
post  offices,  the  nerve  center  of  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  3  years  I 
have  not  voted  for  tills  appropriation,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  act  In  a  fiscally  responsible  m?nner. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  today  vote 
for  further  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Sei-vice  until  we  see  some  signif- 
icant overhauling  of  that  question. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fmm  (3eorgia 
'Mr.  Gfnn). 


Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  hi.s 
usual  fine  presentation.  I  would  aLo  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  hi.s 
expeditious  handling  of  the  funding  for 
the  Consolida'-ed  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center  which  is  includvd 
in  this  appropiration  biil. 

As  1  expect  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  ge.itleman  from  Okldhoina 
played  tlie  leadership  role  in  establish- 
ing the  law  cnforcemont  center  lo  pro- 
vide top  quiility  traiiiiiig  for  our  Federal 
law  olTicfci-.s.  At  tlie  .same  time,  tliis  im- 
proved tiuining  will  be  conducted  at  a 
gre.<itly  reduced  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  facilities  now  scattered  around 
tlie  Na'jon. 

We  will  have  a  belter  training  pro- 
gram ;U  a  lov.er  cost.  That  reflects  feicnt 
credit  on  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, his  subcommiilee  and  Uie  ouliie 
House.  I  personally  vsant  tlie  chaiinian 
to  know  just  how  r..uch  I  api^rf  riale  lu.> 
able  leadership. 

Mr.  C'hainnan.  hs  v. c  k!;c.v,-  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Puolic 
Works  have  concurred  in  this  grert  woiK 
for  a  consolidi'.ted  center  by  aut!ion/.infe 
the  location  of  Uie  consolidated  center 
at  the  former  Glynco  Naval  Air  Staion. 
Ill  thi;;  regard.  I  woiiid  like  to  quote  pai  I 
oi  the  testimony  oi  tne  Department  of 
the  Treasui-y  at  tlie  liearings  of  ti:e 
liouie  Public  Works  Committee: 

The  Olynco  Naval  Air  Station  would  be 
adapted  lo  accommodate  all  basic  trainiiig 
and  saa)e  Advarced.  In-service,  Refre^iiti 
and  Specialized  Training — which  v/e  refer  to 
as  AIRS— provided  by  the  Con.solldafcd  Fed- 
eral Lnw  Enfoi-eeme!)t  Training  Center.  The 
existing  facilities  at  BeltsvUle  would  be  re- 
tained by  the  Center  to  conduct  certain 
other  AIRS  training  as  well  as  firearms 
requalilication  training  for  Washington 
based  personnel  and  field  personnel  teirpt)- 
r.u-ily  on  duty  iu  Waslilngtou. 

In  conjunction  witli  that.  Mr.  Ch;.ir- 
man.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  It  Is  not  the 
understanding  of  the  gentleman  as  well 
as  that  of  the  subcommittee,  that  all 
Federal  agencies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  FBI.  participate  fully  In  the  Con- 
solidated Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  at  Glynco? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  is  the  whole  understanding. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  correct 
that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  would  also 
realize  a  real  cost  savings  by  participat- 
ing in  the  center,  and  tliat  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  tlie  gentleman  that  the  Postal 
Service  should  also  take  part  In  the  con- 
solidation of  its  law  enforcement  tralnlne: 
at  Glynco  to  the  greatest  extent  po.«.si- 
ble? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  I  think 
this  activity  for  the  Postal  Service  to 
use  this  facility  Is  a  matter  not  only  of 
contingency  and  economics  and  while 
they  are  not  under  our  Jurisdiction  to 
require  this,  I  think  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are  to  persuade  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  n 
couple  more  questions,  with  the  gentl»>- 
man's  understanding. 

I  understand  tliat  a  portion  of  Secret 
Service  training  Involves  the  use  of  a 
cavalcade  training  facility  and  some  oth- 
er specialized  facilities  already  consti-uct- 
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ed  in  the  Washington  area.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect, however,  that  the  Secret  Service 
basic  training  and  follow-on  advanced 
training  not  requiring  these  specialized 
facilities  will  be  conducted  at  the  Con- 
solidated Center  at  Gljiico? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  our 
understanding  and  I  am  sure  that  is  how 
they  will  be  operated.  This  cavalcade  is 
a  special  thing  and  only  a  part  of  the 
special  training  the  field  peents  have  to 
get. 

As  we  know,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
tective services  the  Secret  Service  does, 
about  two-thirds  of  their  work  Is  in  coun- 
terfeithig  and  forgery  and  that  is  where 
the  work  at  Glynco  would  be  done. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  have  one 
further  question. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of 
the  participating  agencies  In  the  center 
have  a  requirement  for  short  advanced 
training  programs  of  5  days  duration  or 
less  as  well  as  such  things  as  firearms 
requalification  for  personnel  In  the 
Washington  area.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
facilities  for  this  type  of  training  will 
continue  to  be  made  available  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis,  and  that  no 
agency  need  be  reluctant  to  participate 
in  the  consolidated  center  out  of  any 
fear  that  these  facilities  will  not  b« 
available? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  earlier  kind  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  say  that  It  has 
been  my  serious  concern  for  several  years 
that  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  should  have 
an  adequate  facility  in  which  to  train 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  want  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  sure 
that  this  country  never  again  experiences 
the  trauma  of  a  Presidential  assassina- 
tion. This  was  the  reason  that  the  com- 
mittee which  I  chair  provided  funds  to 
construct  a  Secret  Service  training  facil- 
ity. As  the  center  developed.  It  became 
evident  that  other  agencies  had  a  need 
for  training  and  that  a  consolidated 
training  facility  would  best  serve  the 
needs  of  all  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Congress  appropriated  funds  to  start  con- 
struction of  such  a  facility  at  Beltsville, 
Md.  It  is  my  understanding  that  most 
of  the  construction  which  has  been  com- 
pleted at  Beltsville,  however.  Is  of  the 
specialized  type  required  by  Secret  Serv- 
ice for  protective  training. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees  approved  a 
change  in  the  prospectus  for  the  con- 
solidated training  center  which  would 
permit  the  utilization  of  the  Glynco 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Brunswick,  Ga., 
which  had  been  declared  excess  by  the 
Navy,  for  the  consoUdated  training  cen- 
ter. My  committee  fully  endorses  that 
proposal  for  such  training  as  can  be  pro- 
vided by  a  consolidated  center.  However, 
since  the  Beltsville  facUity  is  already 
constructed  and  will  be  retained,  my 
committee  strongly  feels  that  it  should 
be  utilized  almost  exclusively  for  the  spe- 
cialized training  needs  of  the  Secret 
Service.  The  Secret  Service  should,  of 
course,  make  available  the  firing  ranges 
for  use  by  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  area  for 
general  arms  requalification  to  the  extent 
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that  it  does  not  jeopardize  essential  Se- 
cret Sei-vice  training. 

In  addition.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Treasury  Department  will  retain 
certain  classroom  space  presently  located 
in  downtown  Washington  which  will  be 
made  available  to  other  agencies  for 
training  purposes. 

In  connection  witli  U.S.  Postal  Service 
participation  in  the  Glynco  training  cen- 
ter. I  certainly  would  like  to  see  them  use 
that  facility  al.so,  but  I  recognize  that 
they  must  make  their  own  decision  in  this 
regard.  I  think  that  any  agency  requiring 
this  type  of  training  would  be  massing  a 
bet  not  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  con- 
solidated training  center. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  interest 
in  this  very  important  project. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  answering  my  questions. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  f ui- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ACCOONTS,    COLLECTION    AND    TAXPAVtH    SERVICE 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  for  processing  tax  returns,  rev- 
enue accounting,  providing  assistance  to 
taxpayers,  securing  unfiled  tax  returns,  and 
collecting  unpaid  taxes;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  and  services  of  expert  wit- 
nesses at  such  rates  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner;  including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000  for  employees  on  temporary 
appointments  and  not  to  exceed  $183,000  for 
salaries  of  personnel  engaged  in  preemploy- 
ment  training  of  dsvta  transcriber  applicaat-s; 
$765,000,000. 

AMENOME.NT    OFftREO    BY    MR.    VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  On 
page  6,  line  15,  strike  out  "i»765,000,000.'  and 
insert   ">767,000,000." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  oCfeiing  would  provide 
an  additional  $2  million  for  accounts, 
collection,  and  taxpayers  sei-vice.  It  is 
my  Intent  that  this  extra  $2  million  be 
made  available  to  the  taxpayer  service 
program. 

The  Taxpayer  Service  Division  is  the 
unit  which  helps  taxpayers,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  telephone,  resolve  tax  ques- 
tions and  even  in  some  cases,  fill  out  tax 
returns.  The  Division  is  badly  under- 
staffed. If  you  were  to  call  the  Taxpayer 
Assistance  number  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia right  now,  you  would  likely  be 
placed  on  hold  and  kept  waiting  for  5  or 
10  minutes  or  even  longer.  This  tremen- 
dous pressure  of  calls  and  inquiries  pre- 
vents the  Division  from  providing  more 
training  to  Its  employees.  The  result  Is 
that  as  many  as  25  percent  of  the  an- 
swers provided  to  the  taxpayers  are  In- 
correct. It  has  been  estimated  that  to 
adequatelj'  serve  the  American  public,  an 
additional  350  to  400  man-years  of  per- 
sonnel are  needed. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  will 
help  provide  additional  staff  and  better 
quaUty  staff. 

Our  tax  sy.stem  Is  one  of  sclf-as.sess- 


ment.  In  general.  It  Is  an  amazing  suc- 
cess— the  envy  of  every  other  nation  In 
the  world.  The  least  we  can  do  is  help  the 
taxpayer  in  completing  his  filings  and 
answering  his  questions.  This  amend- 
ment can  help  increase  the  citizen's  sup- 
port of  his  tax  system. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  and 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  and  the  commit- 
tee can  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  opposing  this  amendment  on 
the  merits.  Here  Is  the  situation  we  are 
faced  with:  We  are  advised  that  the 
other  body  not  only  wants  to  restore 
this  money,  but  some  other  Items,  too. 
And  since  we  are  going  to  have  this  mat- 
ter xmder  consideration  when  we  go  to 
conference,  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
would  leave  our  figuie  as  it  is  now. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  final  version  would  be  even  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  amendment  here.  But 
since  it  does  involve  other  matters  besides 
the  one  the  gentleman  is  interested  in. 
I  would  like  to  have  them  all  available  so 
that  we  can  work  it  out  with  the  other 
body  when  we  go  to  conference.  I  am 
fairly  sme  the  other  body  has  made  a 
substantial  increase  in  this  amount,  be- 
cause it  involves  two  or  three  other 
things  besides  what  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  pleased  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  said  he  did  not 
oppose  it  on  the  merits.  During  the  hear- 
ings the  subcommittee  held  on  this  mat- 
ter, we  have  found,  in  many  instances 
over  the  country,  particularly  here  in 
this  area,  calls  have  been  made  in  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  asking  for  in- 
formation and  advice,  and  quite  often 
the  line  was  busy,  or  when  they  did 
get  an  Individual  that  would  answer  and 
begin  to  talk  to  them,  then  they  had  30  or 
40  or  50  calls  holding  at  one  time.  Obvi- 
ously this  is  a  proper  measure  that  could 
help  in  this  area,  whether  we  do  it  in 
this  House  or  in  the  other  body,  or 
together. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  subcommittee  has  tx-ied 
over  the  years  to  Improve  the  tax  serv- 
ice. It  is  not  a  matter  of  us  opposing  it, 
but  since  we  do  have  some  other  involve- 
ments and  since  there  may  be  a  larger 
amount  of  money  involved,  I  would  urge 
the  House  to  leave  it  where  we  ai'e,  and 
when  we  bring  it  back  I  assui-e  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  will  be  more  than  satis- 
fied. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  the  basis  of  what  the  gentleman 
tells  the  committee,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
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serving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
io  say  that  I  am  gratified  about  what  the 
distinguished  cliairman  has  said  about 
tliis  particular  amendment  and  his  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  this  money. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  for  the  record 
tliat.  the  same  sort  of  situation  exists 
witli  respect  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. In  my  particular  commu- 
nity, because  of  vacations  and  other  ab- 
senco.s  of  employees  in  the  social  secu- 
rity office,  at  one  point  recently  there 
were  eight  telephones  in  the  office  to 
handle  .social  security  recipients'  prob- 
lEms  and  only  t'.vo  pcoplo  available  to 
handle  the  calls.  So  we  had  a  situation 
where  older  people  whose  social  security 
checks  were  delayed,  or  who  needed  help 
in  some  other  way,  were  put  on  "hold" 
for  as  much  as  30  or  40  minutes.  Finally, 
in  disgust,  some  would  hsng  up  and  call 
the  Congressman's  office.  Then  v.e  would 
try  to  make  the  contact  for  the  constit- 
uent. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations would  review  this  problem 
generally.  I  would  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  implying  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
local  social  security  office.  I  suspect  that 
part  of  the  problem  is  that,  even  though 
we  appropriate  sufficient  money,  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  hire  the  people. 
Maybe  there  is  no  sure  way  to  solve  that 
kind  of  problem.  But  at  least  appropriat- 
ing the  necessary  funds  ought  to  provide 
a  clear  mandate  to  the  Administration  to 
hire  a  sufBcient  staff  to  provide  adequate 
service  to  the  public  in  these  critical 
areas. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  \all  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foliow.s: 

Sec.  103.  None  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  admUi- 
Istrative  expenses  in  connection  with  deny- 
ing access  by  the  Comptroller  General  or  his 
de.'Jlgnated  representative  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  records  and  individual  tax 
returns  In  the  custody  or  under  the  control 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which  sure 
required  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Comptroller 
General  under  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and  the  Accounting 
and  Audit  Act  of  1950,  as  amended:  Provided, 
That  such  audits  shall  not  affeot  the  finality 
of  findings  of  fact  or  decisions  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  under  26  U.S.C.  6406. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  make  a  point  of  order  to  section 
103,  on  page  8,  lines  8  through  19,  as 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  section  reads:  "None  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  denying  access  by  the 
Comptroller  General  •  *  *." 

Effectively  it  states  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  cannot  deny 
tax  retiuTis  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
which  is  the  same  proposition  as  that  the 


Cominissiuncr  must  giunt  tlie  Comptrol- 
ler General  access  to  tax  returns.  Cou- 
plmg  a  denial  of  an  appropriation  w  ith  a 
negative  i-estriction  on  official  duties,  con- 
stitutes, by  reason  of  the  use  of  a  double 
negative,  an  affirmative  direction  and  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  n.sk  that  the  point 
ol  order  be  sustained. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  xr.?y  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chan  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opj50Pition  to  tiie  point  of  order  which 
seeks  to  strike  section  103  from  H.R. 
8597.  Section  103  prohibits  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  by  the  De- 
partment of  Treasm'y — 

•  •  •  for  administrative  expeiiSiS  in  con- 
nection with  denying  acress  by  tiie  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  any 
book.s,  documents,  paper.s.  records,  and  indi- 
vidual tax  rctui-ns  in  the  custody  of  or 
under  the  control  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  •  *  •  in  connection  v.'ith  the  dis- 
charge of  the  le.'ipf.niibil'.tie.s  of  the  Comp- 
troller Generpl  *    '   * 

The  effect  of  section  103  is  to  prevent 
the  IRS  from  denying  or  resistirs  the 
authority  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice under  present  law  to  conduct  full 
management  audits  of  IRS  operations. 
Section  103  does  specifically  e:<clude 
GAO  from  intei-vening  in  any  way  in 
oi:inions  or  decisions  of  the  IRS  regard- 
ing the  tax  liability  of  any  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  103  clearly  does 
not  violate  clause  2  of  House  Rule  XXI. 
wliich  contains  a  prohibition  against  leg- 
islating in  general  appropriation  bills. 
The  precedents  state  clearly  that  only 
language  in  an  appropriation  bill  which 
changes  existing  law  or  imposes  duties 
not  presently  authorized  by  law,  is  legis- 
lation and  thereby  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  103  does  not 
change  existing  law  hi  any  way  and  does 
not  impose  duties  not  presently  author- 
ized by  law.  Section  103  merely  reafilrms 
the  existing  ijght  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  imder  the  Budget  and 
Accoimting  Act  of  1921,  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procediu'es  Act  of  1950,  and 
the  L-tgislative  Reorganization  Acts  of 
1946  and  1970,  to  conduct  independent 
reviews  and  manaecment  audits  of  the 
operations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

GAO's  authority  to  audit  IRS  is  clear- 
ly set  forth  in  no  less  than  four  laws.  For 
example  section  213 (a^  cf  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  investigate  all 
matters  relating  to  the  proposed  dis- 
bursement and  appUcation  of  pubhc 
funds  and  that  he  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  looking  to 
greater  economy  or  efficiency  m  public 
expenditures.  Section  117(a)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950  reaffirms  this  authority  by  pro- 
viding that — 

•  •  •  except  a.s  oiberwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  financial  transactions  of 
each  executive  agency  shall  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance 
with  such  principles  and  procedures  and  un- 
der such  rule.s  and  regulations  as  may  be 
pre.scribed  by  the  Comptroller  Central  of  the 
United  States. 


Other  pivniou.sly  mentioned  stat- 
utes clearly  buttress  the  GAO's  au- 
thority to  conduct  management  audite  of 
IRS  operations.  The  only  specific  excep- 
tion to  this  right  is  a  narrow  one  con- 
tained in  26  U.S.C.  G400— which  ni.;kc.^ 
the  finding.^  of  faft  and  dccliior;.  or, 
claims  under  reveziuc  laws  exempt  fr?m 
GAO  review.  ThLs  nnriow  exclusion  io  re- 
fltcted  in  section  103  of  H.R.  8597  which 
exempts  fi'om  GAO  atce&s,  "the  finality 
of  findings  of  f:  ct  or  decision"  or  the  IRS 
regarclinK  tho  tax  lit^b'lity  ol  rny  taxpay- 
er. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  Congrc-s  ot:  many 
occasions  and  through  many  statutes  has 
provided  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  with  broad  and  ample  au- 
thority to  conduct  management  audits  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  IRS 
has  been  able  to  re.':ist  this  autJioiily 
m  violation  of  tire  clearly  stated  pur- 
pose of  Uie  lav.s  and  to  the  detrimejil  of 
the  American  people  because  GAO  does 
not  have  standing  to  enforce  its  right  in 
a  c^urt  of  law . 

Section  103  of  H.R.  0597  is  merely  a 
restatement  and  a  reaffirmation  by  Con- 
gress of  the  existing  authority  and  right 
of  the  GAO.  Section  103  does  not  change 
existing  law:  it  does  not  impose  addi- 
tional duties  or  rcspcnsibiiilies  on  any- 
one. Accordingly,  it  does  not  violate  tiie 
general  rule  against  legislation  in  appro- 
priation bills  and  I  respectfully  urge  tliat 
the  point  of  order  be  overruled. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
into  the  Recoko  a  General  Accoimting 
Office  summary  of  legal  positions  on  ac- 
cess to  Internal  Revenue  Service  records 
and  the  statement  of  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  before  the  Commerce, 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  this  subject. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Stokes>  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tiie  gentleman's  point  of  order 
against  this  section,  and  I  make  a  spe- 
cific point  of  order  against  the  entire 
section  103. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  of  the  bill 
was  enacted  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mi-.  Addabbo)  at  the  subcom- 
mittee markup.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Addabeo)  sponsored  the 
amendment  at  the  retiuest  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oi^erations,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosi-N- 
THALi.  The  committee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  fiom  New  York  <Mr.  Rosen- 
thal* requested  the  Treasury,  Post  Of- 
fice, and  General  Government  Subcom- 
mittee to  adopt  this  amendment  as  a  re- 
sult of  oversight  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee.  which 
brings  this  legislation  to  the  floor,  did 
not  conduct  any  hearings  on  this  matter. 
This  amendment  is  an  attempt  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  resolve  a  jurisdictional  dispute  be- 
tween the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
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the  General  Accomitiiig  Office.  The 
jurisdictional  dispute,  that  is,  tlie  re- 
fusal of  Internal  Revenue  Service  rec- 
ords, has  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  correspondence  between  GAO  and 
IRS  for  a  number  of  years.  This  vas  the 
basis  for  the  oversight  hearings  by  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee. 
In  fact,  this  dispute  has  been  going  on 
since  the  time  of  tlie  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  sections  312(a'  and  313  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended. 

In  proposing  the  languaj;e  of  section 
103  to  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
handling  this  bill,  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  -said  In  their 
letter: 

We  believe  tliat  the  iubue  can  be  resolved 
by  a  clear  restatement  of  Intent  by  the 
Congress  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall  make  any  documents  or  rec- 
ords on  IRS  Administration  of  the  tax  laws 
available  to  GAO  in  accordance  with  fcections 
.312(a)  and  313  of  the  Budget  and  Accoiuit- 
ing  Act  of  1921.  a.s  amended.  .\  prompt  and 
erfective  means  of  accomplitilung  this  objec- 
tive woiUd  be  through  the  addition  of  the 
following  suggested  language  to  the  IRS 
section  of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and 
General  Government  appropriations  bin  lor 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  submit  tliat  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  to  propose  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  which  would  amend 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
in  accordance  with  their  views.  However, 
to  attempt  to  accompliish  this  by  adding 
language  to  an  appropriations  bill  is 
legislating  on  an  appropriations  bill  and 
is  impermissible. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage of  section  103  makes  funds  avail- 
able and  at  the  same  time  makes  funds 
not  available  m  connection  with  deny- 
ing access  by  the  Comptroller  General.  I 
submit  that  such  an  ambiguity  is  mean- 
ingless. What  does  it  mean  to  not  get 
administrative  expense.s  in  connection 
with  denying  access? 

Such  is  the  result  of  permitting  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  following 
language  Is  definitely  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  and  would  vitiate  this 
entire  section: 

Provided,  That  such  audit-s  shall  not  affect 
the  finality  of  findings  of  fact  or  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  26 
U.S.C.  6406. 

In  support  of  the  above  propositions. 
I  cite  section  1,  2,  Deschler's  Procedure 
citing  105  Congressional  Record  12125, 
86th  Congress,  1st  session.  June  29.  1959 
(H.R.  7978)  which  states: 

Language  in  an  appropriation  bill  chiingiut: 
existing  law  Is  legislation  and  not  in  order. 

I  also  cite  section  1.11  of  Deschlers 
Procedure  which  states  that  when  part 
of  a  paragraph  Is  subject  to  be  stricken 
on  a  point  of  order  as  being  legislation, 
the  entire  paragraph  Is  also  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  106  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, 10032,  86th  Congress,  2d  session. 
May  11.  1960  (HJR.  12117);  107  Con- 
gressional Record  19726.  87th  Congress, 
1st  session,  September  15.  1961  (H.R. 
9169). 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite  .section 


19.2    of    Dfi.'-fhler's    ProceduiT     which 
states : 

Language  in  a  general  approprlaiii.n  bill 
providing  that  none  of  the  funds  therein 
should  be  w^ed  unle.';s  certain  procurement 
r»jntrarts  were  nwprded  on  a  formally  ad- 
vertised ba,s!s  tn  rhe  lowe.st  responsible  t>idder 
was  held  to  be  legislation  «ud  not  in  order. 
107  Congre.ssioiuu  Record.  ll.')02.  87th  Con- 
gress, l.si  Ke.s.slon.  .June  28.  1961   (H.R.  7851). 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  34- 
OAG  (1924 »  pages  Sll-.-Jig.  which  At- 
torney General".-:  opinion  was  written  at 
that  time  by  n  srentleman  by  the  name  of 
Harlan  Stone,  vhich  held  that  the  Comp- 
troller Generals  office  did  not  have  au- 
thority under  then  existing  law. 

Since  then  there  have  been  two  Cliief 
Counsel  opinions  concuired  in  by  the 
General  Coun.sel  of  the  Treasury.  Sep- 
tember 5,  1967.  and  another  on  May  30, 
1972,  which  held  that  they  do  not  have 
this  authority  under  present  law  except 
through  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

I  submit  tq  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Ls  legi.slatioTi  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  eiuire  .section  .should  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  opinion  on  the  pcint  of  older. 
Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  has  been 
made  that  this  is  a  new  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  does  not  belong  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  The  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  I  think,  pointed  out  very  clearly 
that  all  it  does  is  simply  i*eaffirm  the 
right  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
sr>ecifically  to  look  at  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Sei-vice.  That  is  the  role  that  it  has 
as  it  oversees  Federal  expenditures  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
that  right  here.  That  is  all  our  commit- 
tee has  done.  The  committee  has  specif- 
ically inserted  a  general  provision,  and 
this  is  on  page  17  of  the  committee  re- 
port, a  general  provision  in  the  accom- 
panying bill  to  permit  access  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  books,  docu- 
ments, records,  and  ta>;  returns  in  the 
custody  or  unuer  the  control  of  IRS. 

It  is  basically  reaffirming  the  right 
that  was  established  as  lar  bad:  as  1920. 
It  is  not  a  new  right.  It  reaffirms  that 
right.  That  right  has  been  restricted  by 
the  IRS  in  regard  to  the  actions  by  the 
GAO  and,  as  a  result  of  this  restriction, 
the  committee  rightly  acted  in  .saying 
that  the  GAO  should  have  this  access, 
and  should  have  the  right  and  the  power 
to  review  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
That  is  basically  all  section  103  is  doing. 
Let  me  say  this,  that  as  a  Member  who 
has  looked  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, as  one  who  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  that 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  it  is  critical,  it 
Is  vital  that  that  agency  of  government 
be  subject  to  the  same  oversight  that 
every  other  agency  is  subject  to.  For  that 
rea.son.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairmun,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  point  of  order. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  is  recognized. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too! 
agree  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  ajj- 
proprip.tion  bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  the 
aigument  is  made  that  it  is  a  double 
negative.  It  is  actually  changing  the  law. 
and  certainly  the  last  part  of  the  bill 
doe.s  require  an  exercise  in  discretion.  I 
would,  therefore,  think  that  the  point 
of  order  does  he  against  it. 

But  aside  from  that  fact — and  I  know 
the  Chairman  in  his  wisdom  will  rule 
on  it  and  is  apparently  ready — I  would 
vait  to  point  out  one  or  two  other 
things  that  I  think  perhaps  have  been 
overlooked  at  tins  stage.  Fir.st,  the  Over- 
sight Committee  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Sub<<;mmittee  on  matters  overlooking 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  pre.sently 
holding  hearings  tryhig  to  make  a 
determination  now  about  the  confidenti- 
ality of  returns  as  well  as  the  requiie- 
ment  needed  on  the  publication  of  letters 
of  tlie  various  rulings  of  the  IRS. 

These  hearings  are  already  under  way. 
and  we  have  already  had  two  .session.'*, 
and  otliers  are  scheduled. 

Second,  during  the  hearings,  not  only 
in  talking  to  the  Internal  Revenue  peo- 
ple and  tne  GAO  office,  we  are  also  talk- 
ing to  Menjbers  who  have  introduced 
legislation  on  tins  very  subject.  There 
are  three  bills  pending  now,  one  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  LiTTOM  and  Senator  Weicker,  and 
tho.se  are  H.R.  606  and  S.  199.  Tliey  do 
establish  the  very  stringent  rules  of  con- 
fidentiality and  the  protection  thereof. 
That  bill  does  not  have  any  provision 
that  would  allow  for  GAO  access,  but 
tliere  is  a  bill  by  Senator  Bent.skn,  S.  442. 
which  does  grant  GAO  access  to  audit 
and  the  right  to  oversee  IRS  activities 
in  areas  of  political  influence  and  tax 
return  confidentialty.  And  there  is  an- 
other bill  by  Senator  Monxoya,  S.  1511. 
which  does  grant  GAO  acce<:s  in  sreas 
of  return  confldentiallty. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  committee  does 
not  oppose  per  se  the  right  of  the  GAO 
to  have  access  to  tliese  returns,  and  I 
would  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo*  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  knock  out  or  join  in  a 
measure  that  would  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion. We  do  not  feel  that  GAO  should 
have  proper  access.  We  have  established 
in  the  hearings  thus  far  that  very  prop- 
erly GAO  may  be  tlie  agency,  or  certainly 
one  of  the  agencies,  tliat  would  have  ac- 
cess to  these  returns,  but  at  the  present 
time  primarily  tliat  is  ruled  on  by  the 
Joint  Revenue  Committee. 

I  do  not  tliink  they  have  been  as  vigi- 
lant in  tliat  field  as  perhaps  they  .should 
have.  They  have  been  more  concerned 
about  policy  matters  than  they  have  in 
the  oversight  aspect.  But  we  do  not  wish 
to  keep  GAO  from  having  access.  What 
we  are  tiying  to  establish  in  the  sub- 
committee is  an  overall  recommendation 
for  this  body  to  consider.  We  do  not  want 
tlie  House  to  act  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
in  a  single-shooting  this  one  particular 
right  without  establishing  guidelines,  and 
clear  restrictions. 

We  mu.st  have  that  right  I  think.  I 
join  the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
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done  until  we  can  establish  clear  guide- 
lines as  recommended  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik)  ,  and  the  full  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  For  that  reason  I  join  in  the 
feeling  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriate bill  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
eliminated.  But  we  want  the  House  to 
know  that  we  are  considering  this  con- 
fidentially. We  will  come  to  the  Members 
with  specific  recommendations  in  short 
order  and  we,  therefore,  would  like  the 
Members  not  to  single  out  this  single 
approach,  as  stated  in  section  103,  but 
give  us  a  chance  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  we  can  all  properly  live  with. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
bring  such  a  measure  to  you  soon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  section  103  on  the  basis  that  it 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
The  Chair  has  listened  as  attentively  as 
possible  to  the  arguments  made  both  pro 
and  con  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
The  Chair  will  say  in  fairness  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  he  is  im- 
pressed with  some  of  the  arguments  the 
gentleman  makes  as  well  as  those  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  However, 
the  Chair  in  examining  the  language  of 
section  103  is  particularly  impressed  with 
the  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  and  his  emphasis 
upon  the  proviso  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  from  a  simple  reading  of 
it— 

Provided,  That  such  audiis -shall  not  affect 
the  finality  of  findings  of  fact  or  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  26 
U.S.C.  6406. 

— is  obviously  and  clearly  legislation  and 
therefore  the  Chan-  sustains  the  point 
of  order  against  section  103. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  available  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  in  cotniection  with — 

(1)  denying  or  terminating  any  organiza- 
tion's status  as  a  tax-exempt  organization  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes,  or 

(2)  denying  the  deductibility  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  of  any  contribution  to 
any  organization, 

on  the  basis  that  such  organization  has  failed 
to  demonstrate  that  it  has  adopted,  operated 
in  accordance  with,  or  publicized  a  policy  of 
racial  nondiscrimination:  Provided,  That 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  in  denying  or  termi- 
nating such  tax  status  or  deductibility  with 
respect  to  organizations  which  anj-  court  or 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  has  found  to 
be  guilty  of  such  discrimination. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROYBAL 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roybal:  On 
page  8,  strike  out  lines  20  through  25  and 
on  page  9,  strike  out  lines  1  through  10. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chan-man,  section 
104  should  in  my  opinion  be  a  subject 
matter  to  be  discussed  and  recommended 
by  the  legislative  committee  and  not  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  as 
long  as  the  matter  is  here,  my  amend- 
ment would  delete  section  104  which  pro- 
hibits the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from 


denying  tax  exempt  status  to  any  or- 
ganization practicing  racial  discrimina- 
tion without  prior  court  or  regulatory 
action.  Further,  section  104  would  bar 
the  Service  from  challenging  the  tax  de- 
ductibility of  any  organization  which  has 
failed  to  adopt,  operate  or  publicize  a 
policy  of  nondiscrimination.  It  is  op- 
posed by  both  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  as  raising  grave  constitutional  is- 
sues, and  in  po.ssible  violation  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
and  the  protections  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

According  to  Internal  Revenue  "sec- 
tion 104  would  legitimize  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  private  schools  by  denying 
funds  to  the  Service  to  enforce  the  pub- 
lic policy  against  such  discrimination." 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
concludes  that  passage  of  the  Treasury 
Appropriations  bill  with  the  section  104 
language,  "would  prevent  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  from  meeting  its  Consti- 
tutional and  statutory  responsibility  to 
insure  tax  exemptions,  a  form  of  Federal 
assistance,  are  not  used  to  subsidize  ra- 
cial segregation  in  the  Nation's  private 
schools." 

The  IRS  memorandum  points  to  three 
constitutional  objections  against  section 
104  under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment. 

First  of  all,  the  language  may  be 
defective,  for  it  would  place  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  untenable  position  of  sanc- 
tioning discrimination  in  violation  of  tlie 
fifth  amendment.  IRS  states: 

By  forbidding  the  Service  from  enforcing 
its  ruling  position  that  would  deny  exemp- 
tions and  deductions  to  private  schools  that 
practice  racial  discrimination,  section  104 
would  represent  affirmative  Federal  action 
designed  to  make  private  discriminations 
legally  possible;  would  change  the  present 
.situation  where  discrimination  is  prohibited 
to  one  In  which  It  would  be  encouraged;  and 
would  make  the  Federal  Government  'at  least 
a  partner'  In  the  discrimination  which  wovUd 
otherwise  have  been  forbidden. 

Second,  section  104  may  be  constitu- 
tionally objectionable,  because  it  would 
create  a  legislative  classification  based 
on  race  without  establishing  "some  com- 
pelling or  overriding  governmental  inter- 
est." 

Not  only  would  it  prevent  the  IRS 
from  carrying  out  Federal  policy  on 
nondiscrimination  but  would  create  a 
dual  system  of  tax  treatment.  It  would 
prevent  initial  IRS  action  against 
"classes  of  organizations  that  practice 
racial  discrimination  in  violation  of 
public  policy,"  while  leaving  intact  pro- 
cedures against  those  violating  such 
policy  on  other  grounds. 

Third,  section  104  "interferes  with  the 
lawful  order  of  a  Federal  court." 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
affirming  the  case  of  Green  versus  Con- 
nally  that — 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  requires  a  de- 
nial of  tax  exempt  status  and  deductibility 
of  contributions  to  private  schools  practic- 
ing racial  discrimination. 

By  the  terms  of  its  order,  the  court 
enjoined  IRS  from  granting  tax  exemp- 
tions to  these  schools  unless  they  had 
adopted  and  publicized  a  policy  of  non- 


discrimination and  had  provided  IRS 
with  data  on  which  it  could  determine 
comphance.  The  Service  would  risk  con- 
tempt of  court  were  it  to  stop  enforce- 
ment activitv  as  required  under  the 
Green  injuncvion  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
section  104  prohibition. 

The  court  pointed  out  that  while  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  its  ruling,  hivolved 
only  Mississippi  private  schools.  "The 
underlying  principle  is  broader,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  schools  outside  Mississippi 
with  the  same  or  similar  badge  of  doubt." 
Consistent  with  that  judicial  principle, 
the  Service  has  incorporated  the  data  or 
recordkeeping  requirements  of  Green — 
for  example,  racial  composition  of  the 
school,  recipients  of  scholarships  and 
loans,  listing  of  incorporators,  board 
members  and  donors — into  its  revenue 
procedure  of  February  18,  1975. 

In  addition,  in  McGlotten  v.  Connally 
<  1972  • ,  a  Federal  court  held  that  "assist- 
ance pro\ided  tlirough  the  tax  system  is 
v.ithin  the  scope  of  title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act."  Under  that  title,  IRS 
hrs  the  authority  and  obligation  to  Lssue 
regulations  barring  racial  discrim.ination 
among  tax  exempt  organizations. 

Approximately  17,000  private  schools 
have  received  tax  exempt  status  under 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Code  Section 
501 '  c  1 "  3 ' ,  which  authorizes  exemptions 
for  nonprofit  organizations  operated  ex- 
clusively for  religious,  charitable  or  edu- 
cational purposes. 

As  both  the  IRS  and  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission have  pointed  out,  this  exemption 
provides  a  substantial  financial  advan- 
tage to  these  schools,  including  income 
tax  exemptions;  eligibility  to  receive 
grants  from  foundations  and  other 
exempt  organizations;  deductibility  of 
contributions;  various  Federal  employ- 
ment and  excise  tax  exemptions;  reduced 
mailing  rates;  and  miscellaneous  benefits 
of  a  State  or  local  nature,  such  as  the 
local  property  tax  exemption,  which  stem 
from  the  Federal  exemption. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  empha- 
sizes that  wliile  IRS  should  coordinate 
with  HEW,  nevertheless  the  Service  has 
its  own  authority  and  resources  in  the 
civil  rights  area.  For  instance,  with  re- 
gard to  private  elementary  and  secondar>' 
education,  HEW's  authority  is  limited; 
it  is  restricted  to  those  private  schools 
which  obtain  surplus  Federal  property  or 
receive  property  from  public  school.'? 
which  are  recipients  of  emergency  school 
aid  funds.  In  contrast,  IRS  has  the  i-e- 
sponsibility  to  collect  data  and  determine 
the  compliance  status  of  all  prixate 
schools  receiving  tax  exemptions. 

It  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  IRS  to 
maintain  a  nondiscriminatory  tax  sys- 
tem— one  that  will  not  become  an  instru- 
ment of  unequal  and  segregated  educa- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  oppose 
section  104  as  contrai-y  to  the  goals  and 
commitments  expressed  in  our  civil 
rights  laws. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rirse  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  my  situation  is  simply 
this,  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
make  sure  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  did  not  get  into  another  field 
that  we  do  not  think  they  need  to  be  in. 
They  are  always  putting  on  pressure  for 
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more  manpower  and  diverting  manpower 
from  these  operations  would  seem  to  be 
unwise  to  us.  All  we  are  doing  here  Is 
making  the  proviso  that  they  use  existing 
facilities  for  this  type  of  situation,  in- 
stead of  using  their  own  manpower  to 
go  out  and  make  these  determinations. 

I  think  those  who  are  worried  about 
tills  in  the  bill  ought  to  stop  and  think 
just  a  minute.  It  is  possible  that  having 
this  out  of  the  bill  will  permit  the  IRS 
to  go  into  this  field  on  their  own.  It  could 
be  a  device  to  evade  the  Civil  Rights 
Conmiission  or  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission,  requirements  that  they 
might  provide.  So  it  could  be  this  is  a 
self-defeating  move  if  it  succeeds. 

I  have  no  strong  feeling  about  it  one 
way  or  another,  except  we  have  this  pres- 
sure on  us  to  provide  manpower  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  keep  them  In  the  tax  col- 
lecting business,  instead  of  another  busi- 
ness. I  thought  for  that  reason  it  was 
useful  to  have  it  in  the  bilL 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  in  the 
event  the  wisdom  of  the  House  is  to  take 
this  out  of  the  biU.  I  hope  the  people 
downtown  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice do  not  take  this  action  as  a  signal  to 
start  using  manpower  in  this  field,  be- 
cause I  still  think  that  the  subcommittee 
will  take  subsequent  action  on  that,  so  It 
is  of  no  major  concern  to  me.  I  do  not 
think  it  does  any  harm.  I  think  it  serves 
a  useful  purpose,  but  if  the  will  of  the 
Hoiise  is  to  take  it  out,  we  can  accept  It. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Califomia  (Mr.  Roybad  to  strike  section 
104  of  the  Treasury  Department  Appro- 
priations Act.  1976,  because  this  section 
would  effectively  prevent  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  from  meeting  its  ulti- 
mate governmental  responsibility  In  the 
area  of  civU  rights.  Section  104  would 
prohibit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — 
IRS — from  enforcing  its  well-established, 
published  ruling  position  that  denies  tax- 
exempt  status  to  organizations  providing 
recreational  facilities  and  private  schools 
on  a  racially  discriminatory  basis. 

This  section  proscribes  the  use  of  any 
funds  by  IRS  to  deny  tax-exempt  status 
on  the  basis  of  racial  disci-imlnatlon 
without  court  action.  It  also  j)rohIblts 
IRS  to  challenge  the  deductibility  of  any 
organization  on  the  basis  that  such  or- 
ganization has  failed  to  demonstrate  that 
it  has  adopted,  operated  In  accordance 
with,  or  publicized  a  policy  of  racial  non- 
discrimination without  prior  court  action. 

I  believe  that  there  are  serious  objec- 
tions to  section  104,  some  of  them  of 
constitutional  magnitude.  My  position  Is 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  who  indicated  in  a  letter  of 
July  15.  1975,  that: 

Passage  of  the  "Treasury  Department  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1976"  In  Its  present  form 
would  prevent  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  meeting  Its  constltntlonal  and  statu- 
tory responsibility  to  Insure  that  tax  exemp- 
tions, a  form  of  Federal  financial  assistance, 
are  not  used  to  subsidize  racial  segregation 
lu  the  Nation's  private  schools. 

Further,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
in  a  memorandimi  of  July  11,  1975.  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  Section  104: 


The  most  fundamental  objection  Is  that 
section  104  attempts  Indirectly  to  accom- 
plish a  result  that  would  contradict  well-es- 
tablished and  clearly  articulated  Congres- 
sional policy  to  the  contrary.  Rather  than 
attempt  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result,  section  104 
would  legitimize  racial  discrimination  In 
private  schools  by  denying  funds  to  the 
Service  to  enforce  such  dtecrlmlnatlon.  Be- 
cause of  this  fundamental  Inconsistency, 
we  believe  that  section  104  Is  unconstitu- 
tional m  that  It  would  violate  the  Due  Proc- 
ess claiise  of  the  F^fth  Amendment. 

The  Constitutional  standards  and 
statutory  requirements  pertaining  to 
racial  discrimination  in  education  are 
clear  and  unequivocal.  The  14th  amend- 
ment forbids  State  support  of  segregated 
schools,  and  the  fifth  amendment  opera- 
tionally extends  this  prohibition  to  Fed- 
eral action.  Moreover,  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  racial 
discrimination  in  any  program  or  activ- 
ity receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 
and  Imposes  upon  the  agency  granting 
the  aid  the  obligation  to  Insure  nondis- 
crimination in  the  assisted  program  of 
activity. 

Recognizing  the  benefits  that  result 
from  tax-exempt  status,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  tax  exemp- 
tions are  a  form  of  governmental  finan- 
cial assistance.  Evans  versus  Newton, 
382  U.S.  296  (1965) ;  Griffin  versus  Coun- 
ty School  Board  of  Prince  Edward  Coun- 
ty.  377  U.S.  218  (1964).  Because  tax  ex- 
emptions constitute  governmental  finan- 
cial assistance,  they  must  necessarily  be 
granted  In  strict  accordance  with  Con- 
stitutional standards  and  applicable 
statutory  requirements. 

Section  104  would  deprive  IRS  of  the 
resources  needed  to  collect  data,  not 
presently  available  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  data  would  permit  IRS 
to  implement  an  effective  review  process 
which  is  needed  to  determine  the  com- 
pliance status  of  all  private  schools.  Such 
a  determination  Is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can 
fulfill  Its  Constitutional  and  statutory 
responsibility  to  deny  tax  exemptions  to 
private  schools  which  practice  racial  dis- 
crimination— a  responsibility  that  no 
other  agency  can  carry  out. 

While  the  IRS  does,  indeed,  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  for  Federal  tax 
collection,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
all  executive  departments  and  agencies  is 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Nation.  Because  section  104  of  the 
Treasury  Department  Appropriations 
Act  1976  would  effectively  prevent  IRS 
from  meeting  Its  ultimate  governmental 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  civil  rights, 
I  lirge  the  adoption  of  Mi*.  Rotbal's 
amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
flavor  of  the  discussion  In  the  last  few 
minutes  which  portrays  the  issue  as  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  whether  we  favor 
discrimination  in  the  NaticHi's  private 
colleges  and  universities.  That  is  not  the 
issue  addressed  in  this  amendment  to  any 
degree  whatsoever.  This  issue  is  whether 
or  not  the  right  agency  to  enforce  the 
national  policy  for  equal  opportunity  In 
enrollment  and  employment  Is  the  IRS. 


It  is  the  position  of  the  committee,  as 
reflected  in  the  bill,  that  other  agencies, 
including  the  EEOC,  HEW  and  others 
already  clearly  have  that  responsibility. 
and  are  exercising  it.  For  the  IRS  to  be- 
gin regulating  in  this  fleld  in  which  they 
have,  firet,  no  competence;  and  second, 
which  is  ah'eady  well  supervised,  is  sim- 
ply to  impose  an  unnecessary  record- 
keeping requirement,  an  unnecessary 
burden,  on  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  other  charitable  institutions 
affected.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Ml".  Chairman,  section  104  constitutes  a 
serious  attempt  to  imdermine  policies 
prohibiting  racial  discrimination.  It  pro- 
vides that  none  of  the  funds  available  in 
the  bill  shall  be  used  to  defray  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  denying  or  terminat- 
ing the  tax-exempt  status  of,  or  denying 
the  deductibility  of  contributions  to  In- 
stitutions organized  or  operated  in  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  manner.  The  provi- 
sion sets  forth  an  exception  in  cases  of 
organizations  found  to  be  guilty  of  such 
discrimination  by  any  court  or  appro- 
priate regulatory  authority. 

In  other  words,  section  104  would  pre- 
vent IRS  from  enforcing  its  rulings  and 
regulations  denying  tax-exempt  status  to 
organizations,  such  as  private  colleges 
and  universities,  which  racially  discrim- 
inate. This  is  clearly  contrary  to  well- 
established  congressional  policy.  Rather 
than  attempting  to  further  the  cause  of 
racial  nondiscrimination,  the  provision 
completely  reverses  IRS  policy  in  this 
matter.  As  such.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
vision violates  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment. 

F^irthermore,  even  though  the  opera- 
tion of  private  schools  on  a  discrimina- 
tory basis  Is  not  prohibited  by  Federal 
statutory  law,  a  significant  State  or  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  private  racial  dis- 
crimination can  amount  to  unconstitu- 
tional government  action.  Burton  v. 
Wilmington  Parking  Authority,  365  U.S. 
715  (1961)  (State  action  violates  equal 
protection  clause  of  14th  amendment) ; 
Public  Utilities  Commission  v.  Pollak,  343 
U.S.  451  (1952)  (Federal  action  violates 
due  process  clause  of  fifth  amendment) , 
Arguably,  the  connection  between  private 
discrimination  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment mandated  by  section  104  would  be 
enough  to  Involve  the  Government  to  an 
unconstitutional  degree. 

By  forbidding  IRS  enforcement  of  its 
regulations  denying  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions to  private  schools  that  practice 
racial  discrimination,  section  104  repre- 
sents affirmative  Federal  action  to  make 
private  discrimination  legally  possible, 
actively  encourages  discrimination,  and 
make  the  Federal  Government  at  least  a 
partner  In  such  discrimination.  In  effect, 
the  Federal  Government  would  authorize 
racial  discrimination  in  private  schools 
and  other  charitable  organizations.  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  Congress  would 
knowingly  condone  such  a  perversion  of 
its  own  well-articulated  policies. 

Still  another  problem  militates  against 
the  constitutionality  of  section  104.  IRS 
is  pres«itly  under  a  continuing  Injimc- 
tion  by  a  Federal  court  in  Mississippi  to 
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deny  or  terminate  the  exempt  status  of, 
and  deny  the  deductibility  of  contribu- 
tions to.  any  private  school  in  Mississippi 
that  discriminates  in  Its  admission  poli- 
cies on  the  basis  of  race.  Green  v. 
Connolly.    330    P.    Supp.    1150    <D.D.C. 

1971),  aff'd  sub  novi  Colt  v.  Green, 
404  U.S.  997  (1971).  Section  104  could 
thus  be  viewed  as  a  direct  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  lawful  order  of  a  Federal 
court.  As  such,  it  would  cause  IRS  to  risk 
contempt  of  court  proceedings  were  the 
Service  to  cease  enforcement  activity  in 
Mississippi  pursuant  to  the  Green  in- 
junction. 

One  more  point  that  must  be  made 
concerning  these  provisions  is  that  sup- 
porters of  the  sections  offer  little  justi- 
fication for  such  a  radical  and  possibly 
unconstitutional  policy  change.  They 
offer  two  basic  arguments — that  the  IRS 
regulations  are  burdensome  and  that 
race  discrimination  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  IRS. 

With  respect  to  the  first  argument, 
which  is  weak  at  best,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  announced  that  IRS  is  re- 
viewing its  procedures  with  an  eye  toward 
relieving  the  process  of  some  of  its  ad- 
ministrative burdens.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
organizations  which  will  have  the  great- 
est burden  to  bear  are  those  that  are 
suspect  on  racial  discrimination  grounds. 
IRS  is  certainly  not  going  to  organize  a 
completely  new  review  of  all  tax-exempt 
organizations  as  a  result  of  its  new 
regulations. 

The  second  argument — that  IRS  is  a 
tax  collection  agency  and  should  not  be 
diverted  from  this  primary  mission — 
simply  ignores  the  fact  that  IRS  has  in 
the  past  concerned  itself  directly  with 
race  discrimination.  Its  responsibility 
here  has  been  to  oversee  compliance  with 
laws  and  policies  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  its  application  of  the  benefits 
of  a  tax-exempt  status.  The  new  regula- 
tions which  section  104  seeks  to  stifle  are 
simply  an  attempt  to  enable  IRS  to 
handle  its  mission  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  my  vehement 
opposition  to  section  104  of  the  Treasury 
Appropriations  bill.  It  represents  a  se- 
rious setback  to  civil  rights  enforcement 
and  put  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
position  of  aiding  and  abetting  racial 
discrimination.  I  sincerely  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  strilting  this 
section  from  this  bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jrsey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Califomia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  sec- 
tion 104  will  be  removed  from  the  bill. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  a  surprise  to 
many  of  us  to  discover  it  there.  It  seems 
to  me  unconscionable.  We  have  been 
through  so  many  of  these  debates 
thi'ough  so  many  years.  We  should  know 
by  now  what  we  intend.  Tax  deductibility, 
the  gift  of  the  American  people,  should 
not  be  given  to  institutions  that  discrim- 
inate, and  I  urge  that  section  104  be 
removed  from  the  bill. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  8597 — 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  (jreneral  Gov- 
ernment appropriations,  fiscal  year 
1976— striking  section  104  of  the  bill.  As 
presently  constituted,  section  104  would 
bar  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service — IRS — to  deny 
tax-exempt  status  or  the  deductibility  of 
charitable  contributions  to  private 
schools  that  have  failed  to  prove  their 
adoption  and  publication  of  a  racially 
nondiscriminatory  admissions  policy. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  Mr. 
RoYBALs  opening  statement  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  that,  if  we  adopt  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  bill,  we  will  accomplish 
at  least  three  tilings: 

First.  Place  the  IRS  in  contempt  of  the 
permanent  injmiction  issued  in  the 
Green  against  Connally  case — a  case 
that  was  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court: 

Second.  Effectively  put  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  very  undesirable  position 
of  providing  financial  assistance  to  segre- 
gated private  educational  institutions,  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution — Boiling 
v.  Sharp,  347  U.S.  497  (1954)— fifth 
amendment  forbids  Federal  action  in 
support  of  segregated  schools — Federal 
civil  rights  laws,  and  the  resulting  Fed- 
eral public  policy  against  racial  discrim- 
ination in  education  in  both  public  and 
private  schools;  and 

Third.  Invite  a  needless  and  damaging 
confrontation  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  battle  we  are  bound  to  lose  on  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

Needless  to  say,  we  have  far  more  im- 
portant things  to  do  than  tinker  around 
with  "back-door"  and  dangerous  at- 
tempts to  either  rewrite  our  Constitution 
and  civil  rights  statutes  or  bar  their  en- 
forcement. 

What  manner  of  foolishness  would  we 
be  about  in  adopting  section  104?  Here 
section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code — IRC — requires  the  IRS  to  make  a 
determination  of  eligibility  on  every  ap- 
plication for  tax  exemption  submitted 
by  organizations  "organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  religious,  charitable — or 
educational  purposes."  And  section  170  of 
IRC  makes  contributions  to  such  orga- 
nizations deductible. 

Section  104.  in  an  appropriations  bill, 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  "back  door" 
attempt  to  amend  section  501  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  In  the  meantime, 
IRS  is  required  under  pain  of  contempt 
of  court,  to  enforce  section  501  by  deter- 
mining, at  the  outset,  whether  a  private 
educational  institution  has  adopted  a  ra- 
cially nondiscriminatory  student  admis- 
sions policy  and  is  thus  in  con^>liance 
with  section  501.  The  confusion  thus  cre- 
ated by  proposed  section  104  in  this  bill 
would  bring  us  into  a  due  process — fifth 
amendment — situation.  No  one.  Includ- 
ing IRS.  will  know  what  to  do  or  how  to 
proceed  with  respect  to  granting  or  deny- 
ing tax  exempt  status  to  some  17,000  pri- 
vate schools. 

In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
given  fair  warning  in  a  series  of  recent 
cases,    including    Green    against    Con- 


nally— affii-ming  a  three- judge  district 
court — that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  constitutionally  provide  financial 
assistance  to  segregated  schools,  either 
public  or  private.  And  yet  that  is  what 
section  104  would  have  us  doing. 

For  if  IRS  is  prevented  from  abiding 
by  the  court's  injunction  in  enforcing 
sections  501  and  170  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  the  IRS  will  necessarily  be 
granting  tax-exemptions  for  segregated 
private  schools — a  form  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  as  found  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Boiling  against  Sharpe. 

The  fact  that  IRS  would  be  allowed  by 
proposed  section  104  to  deny  tax-exempt 
status  to  these  segregated  schools  once  a 
"court  or  appropriate  regulatory  author- 
ity" has  found  the  applicant  for  exemp- 
tion guilty  of  racial  discrimination,  only 
makes  matters  worse,  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  a  permanent  court  in- 
junction require  IRS  to  make  that  deter- 
mination, as  a  precondition  for  granting 
tax-exempt  status. 

I  might  add  that  section  104  un- 
doubtedly would  not  be  in  this  bill  had 
there  been  any  debate  on  it  during  com- 
mittee hearings — but  there  was  none,  be- 
cause it  was  apparently  stuck  in  at  the 
last  moment.  And  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  indicating  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  IRS'  recent  issuance  of  a 
"burdensome"  revenue  procedure — 
guidelines — misses  the  point  entirely. 
IRS  was  required  by  court  injunction  to 
issue  effective  guidelines  and  tlic  IRS 
eligibility  guidelines  follow  the  dictates 
of  that  court  order. 

Nonetheless,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  William  Simon,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  IRS,  Mr.  Donald  Alex- 
ander, have  indicated  their  willingness 
to  revise  the  IRS  guidelines  to  minimize, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements. 

But,  most  importantly,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  no  business  en- 
gaging in  activity  the  effect  of  which 
would  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, through  tax-exemptions,  to 
private  racially  segregated  schools,  only 
to  wind  up  in  a  needless  and  "win-less" 
constitutional  confrontation  with  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

My  distinguished  colleagues.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  support  Congressman  Ed 
Roybal's  amendment  to  strike  section 
104  from  the  bill,  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
comit.  Fifty-one  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  two 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rotbal). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeai-ed  to 
have  it. 

BSCOaOEO   VOTE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  284,  noes  122, 
not  voting  28.  as  follows: 


Julij  16,  1975 


[Roll  No.  395] 
AYES— 284 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderaon, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Aiinunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard.  B.I. 

BedeU 

BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blancbard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Bolaud 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brockln  ridge 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Chlaholm 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cobm 

CoUlns,m. 

Conable 

Codte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D*  Amours 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Daniei«on 

Davis 

delaOarzA 

DeUney 

Delluma 

Dent 

Dnrldc 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

duPont 

Early 

Bckhantt 

Sdwutta.  CalU. 

EUbacK 

Emery 


English 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithlau 

Flood 

Fiorio 

Foley 

Pord.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenu. 

Forsythe 

Fraaer 

Prenzel 

Oaydoa 

Olaimo 
Gibbons 

Gllman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Oradison 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Hillls 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Htuigate 

Jacob* 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnaon,  P». 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomanlno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long.  La. 

Long,Md. 

McOlory 

McClOikey 

iCcOonnAck 

McDad* 


McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Maguire 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

MinetA 

Minish 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

NU 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O-Nem 

Ottinger 

Patman.  Tex. 

Pattlfion,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickl* 

PUte 

Preesler 

Price 

Quie 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Reea 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Blnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Boee 

Rosenthal 

Bostenkowskl 

Roiish 

RoylMl 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasln 

SarbAnes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Scbulae 

Selberllaf 

Shaip 


Shipley 

Shriver 

Simon 

Bisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Speilmsn 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Abdaor 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bevill 
Bo  wen 
Brinkley 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
F»ey 
Ginn 


Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompaon 

Thone 

Trailer 

Tsongas 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Walsh 

Waxman 

NOES— 122 

Grassley 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hinshaw 
Holt 

Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Hasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchtmi 
Kindness 
Landrum 
Latta 
Levltas 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lett 

McCoUister 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MotU 


Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Wllaon,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young.  Ga. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Poage 

Prltchard 

QuUlen 

Robinson 

Bousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Bchneebeli 

Sebellua 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Archer 

Conlsn 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edgar 

Pulton 

Fuqttft 

Hannaford 

Ha>ert 

Howard 

Howe 

Karth 


Lujan 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Matsunaga 

Mink 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Brien 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 


Preyer 

Rl^e 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Teague 
Thornton 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Jb.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

lAccordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  SisK,  Chalnnan  of  the  Committee  ol 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  considerati<Mi  the  bill 
(H.R,  8597)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OflSce  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS— JEFFREY 
SIMON  V.  JAMES  M.  POWELL  ET 
AL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albest, 
The  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  served  by  a 
United  States  Attorney  with  the  attached 
subpoena  that  was  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
subpoena  Is  signed  by  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
James  P.  Davey  in  the  case  of  Jeffrey  Simon 
against  James  M.  Powell,  et  al.,  and  com- 
mands me  to  answer  the  complaint  wlthm 
sixty  days  after  service  of  the  summons. 

Also  attached  ts  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Honorable  William  Wannall,  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  U.S.  Senate,  and  Chairman,  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Police  Board  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice requesting  representation. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  respectfully 
attached  for  such  action  as  the  House  may  in 
its  wisdom  see  fit  to  take. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  R.  Harding, 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  vdW  read 
thesubpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  23, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General, 
UJS.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Levi:  This  concerns  Jeffrey  Simon 
versus  James  M.  Powell,  et  al.  a  civil  action 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Coltmibla,  file  No.  75-0973.  This 
action  arises  from  an  arrest  made  by  Officers 
Robert  M.  Jacques  and  Dale  E.  Brown,  Cap- 
itol PoUcemen,  on  June  24,  1974.  These  offi- 
cers, the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  and  the 
Capitol  Police  Board,  of  which  I  am  Chair- 
man, are  named  defendants  in  this  action. 
The  puri>ose  of  this  letter  is  to  request 
that  the  Justice  Department  answer  the  com- 
plaint for  the  action  mentioned  above  and 
undertake  the  defense  of  the  named  defen- 
dants. We  were  at  all  times  acting  as  agents 
of  the  United  States  In  our  official  capacity 
when  the  event  referred  to  In  the  Simon 
complaint  occurred. 

I  will  appreciate  very  much  having  con- 
firmation that  the  answer  wlU  be  prepared 
on  our  behalf  within  the  time  Umlt  pre- 
scribed in  the  enclosed  summons.  Please 
know  that  we  appreciate  very  much  your 
cooperation  with  resi)ect  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Wannall, 
Chairman,  Capitol  Police  Board. 

U.S.  District  Court  foe  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Civil  Action  File  No.  75-0973 
Jeffrey    Simon,    PlalnUfT    v.    James    M. 
PoweU,  et  al.  Defendant. 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  Kenneth 
R.  Harding  Yon  are  hereby  summoned  and 
reqvUred  to  serve  upon  Peter  H.  Wcdf,  plain- 
tiff's attorney,  whose  address  Is  103  BaUway 
Labor  BtiUding,  400  First  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001,  an  answer  to  the 
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complaint  which  Is  herewith  served  upon 
you,  within  60  days  after  service  of  this  sum- 
mons upon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  ser- 
vice. If  you  fall  to  do  so,  Judgment  by  de- 
fault will  be  taken  against  you  for  the  relief 
demanded  in  the  complaint. 

[Seal]  James  F.  Da  VET, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Joe  a.  Wood,  Jr. 
Deputy  Clerk. 
Date;  June  17,  1975. 

Not*. — This  summons  is  Issued  pursuant  to 
Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 

U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  75-0973 
Jeffrey  Simon,  Plaintiff,  v.  James  M.  Powell, 
Robert  M.  Jacques,  Dale  E.  Brown,  William 
H.  Wannall,  Kenneth  R.  Harding.  George  M. 
White,   Defendants. 

COMPLAINT 

(For  Assault  and  Battery,  False  Imprison- 
ment, Conspiracy  to  Deprive  and  Deprivation 
of  CivH  Rights,  Negligence.) 

1.  Plaintiff  Is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  a  resident  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia:  defendants  are  citizens 
of  different  states  and  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; the  amount  in  controversy,  exclusive 
of  interest  and  costs,  exceeds  ten  thousand 
dollars;  this  action,  as  hereinafter  more  fully 
appears,  arises  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  This  Court  thus 
has  jurisdiction  under  28  U.S.C.  §5  1331  and 
1332   (1970). 

2.  Defendants  Jacques  and  Brown  were  at 
all  times  relevant  to  this  complaint  members 
of  the  Capitol  Police  and  as  such  were  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  the  Capitol  Police  Board  as  specified  in 
40  U.S.C.  §  206  (1970.  as  amended)  et  seq. 
Defendant  James  M.  Powell  was  at  all  times 
relevant  to  this  complaint  the  captain  or 
cliief  of  said  Capitol  Police.  Defendants 
Wannall,  Harding,  and  White  were  at  all 
times  relevant  to  this  complaint  members  of 
the  Capitol  Police  Board  and  as  such,  In  con- 
junction with  the  chief  of  said  police,  charged 
with  the  selection,  supervision,  training,  dis- 
cipline, and  control  of  the  members  of  said 
police.  Including  defendants  Jacoues  and 
Brown. 

3.  A  tort  claim  against  the  United  State.s 
of  America  has  been  or  shortly  will  be  initi- 
ated by  plaintiff  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  ch. 
171   (1970,  as  amended). 

First  couvt 

4.  On  or  about  June  24.  1974,  at  appro.xi- 
mately  Constitution  Avenue  and  First  Street, 
N.E..  Washington,  D.C.  plaintiff  while  driving 
his  automobile  was  stopped  by  defendant 
Jacques.  Defendant  Brown  arrived  at  that 
location  shortly  thereafter. 

5.  Defendant  Brown  claimed  that  while  he 
had  been  directing  traffic  at  Independence 
Avenue  and  First  Street,  S.E.  plaintiff  made 
a  derogatory  and  obscene  ge.'iture  as  he  drove 
by.  Plaintiff  denied  that  he  had  made  any 
gesture  but  defendant  Brown  reportedlv 
accused  plaintiff  of  having  made  such  a 
ge.sture. 

6.  Defendant  Brov.a  asked  to  see  plain- 
tiffs operators  llceube.  Plaintiff  responded 
that  he  had  left  his  license  at  home.  De- 
fendant Brown  then  began  to  Issue  a  cita- 
tion. 

7.  Because  defendant  Brown  was  takhig  an 
inordinate  length  of  time  to  Issue  the  cita- 
tion, two  passenger.s  whom  plamtlff  was 
taking  to  work  asked  how  much  longer  they 
would  be  detained.  Defendant  Brown  an- 
swered vaguely  and  when  they  tried  to  ex- 
Plani  their  situation,  defendant  Brown  or- 
dered them  to  shut  up  and  to  get  back  In 
the  car. 
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8.  Defendant  Brown  finally  Issued  plaintiff 
two  citations,  one  for  driving  without  a  li- 
cense and  another  for  disobeying  an  officer's 
signal. 

9.  Plaintiff  protested  to  defendant  Brown 
that  the  citation  for  disobeying  an  officer's 
signal  was  Issued  without  any  basis  in  fact. 
Defendant  Jacques  ordered  plaintiff  to  shut 
up  and  began  shaking  his  finger  within  an 
Inch  of  plaintiff's  face.  Plaintiff  asked  de- 
fendant Jacques  to  refrain  from  this  action 
several  times,  but  defendant  Jacques  not 
only  continued  to  order  plaintiff  to  shut  up 
and  continued  shaking  hla  finger  In  plain- 
tiff's face,  but  threatened  to  arrest  plain- 
tiff for  disorderly  conduct. 

10.  There  was  no  shouting  by  plaintiff  and 
there  was  no  gathering  of  a  crowd. 

11.  Without  first  requesting  that  plaintiff 
leave  his  car.  defendant  Jacques  then  opened 
the  car  door,  and  both  officers,  using  un- 
necessary force,  pulled  plaintiff  from  his 
car,  pushed  him  very  hard  against  It,  and 
frisked  him  In  a  rough  manner. 

12.  Plaintiff  was  then  told  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  under  arrest.  Said  arrest 
was  unlawful  and  without  probable  cause. 

13.  Plaintiff  was  then  handcuffed  behind 
his  back  and  was  taken  to  what  appeared  to 
be  a  U.S.  Capitol  Police  .'Station.  Although 
plaintiff  complained  that  the  handcuffs  were 
unnecessarily  tight  and  were  hurting  hla 
wrists,  defendant  officers  Ignored  his  com- 
plaint and  handcuffed  him  to  a  radiator 
where  he  remained  for  an  hour. 

14.  At  one  point  defendant  Jacques  com- 
mented that  he  wished  plaintiff  would 
"make  a  funny  move"  and  threatened  to 
assault  plaintiff. 

15.  Plaintiff  was  later  taken  to  another 
station  house  where  he  was  booked  and  re- 
leased on  his  own  recognizance. 

16.  All  charges  against  plaintiff  were  sub- 
sequently dropped. 

17.  The  above  described  conduct  of  de- 
fendants Brown  and  Jacques  with  respect 
to  plaintiff  was  intentional  and  malicious, 
with  full  knowledge  that  what  they  were 
doing  was  unlawful. 

18.  Other  Capitol  Police  otficers  were  pres- 
ent and  aware  of  the  conduct  of  defendants 
Brown  and  Jacques  alleged  In  paragraphs  13 
and  14  above  but  did  nothing  to  prevent  it 
or  stop  it.  All  defendants  therefore  directly 
and  or  impliedly  ratified  and  adopted  the 
conduct  of  the  defendants  Brown  p.nd 
Jacques. 

19.  The  above  conduct  of  defendant.^ 
Brown  and  Jacques,  their  fellow  police  offi- 
cers, their  superiors,  and  their  employers 
toward  plaintiff  constituted  a  conspiracy  to 
deprive  and  a  deprivation  of  plaintiff's  First, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Amendment  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  Immunities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dlsirict  of  Columbia,  rendering  all  de- 
fsndanls  lirtble  under  42  U.S.C.  §§  1983  and 
1D85   (1970). 

20.  As  a  result  of  the  above  described  un- 
lawful assaults  and  battery,  false  arrest,  false 
Imprisonment,  search,  detention,  and  depri- 
vation of  civil  rights  and  immunities  by  de- 
fendants against  plaintiff,  plaintiff  suffered 
physical  and  emotional  distress,  including 
fear  for  his  personal  safety  and  dignity,  was 
humiliated  and  embarrassed,  and  hi:,  personal 
privacy  was  Invaded. 

Second  count 

21.  Count  1  of  this  complaint  is  Incorpo- 
rated herein  by  reference. 

22.  Defendants,  Powell,  Wannell.  Harding, 
and  White,  by  and  through  their  agents  and 
employees,  knew  or  should  have  known  of 
the  dangerous  and  abusive  propensities  of 
defendants  Brown  and  Jacques  In  the  per- 
formance o;  fheir  duties  as  Capitol  Police 
offlcei's. 


23.  The  above  described  physical  threats 
and  abuse  of  plaintiff  and  the  deprivation  of 
his  rights  by  defendant*  Brown  and  Jacques 
constitute  a  gross  abuse  of  their  powers 
and  authority  as  Capitol  police  officers  and 
their  actions  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  defendants 
Powell,  Wannall,  Harding,  and  White  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  to  select,  super- 
vise, train,  discipline,  and  control  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Capitol  Police  force. 

24.  Said  defendants  were  further  negligent 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  select, 
supervise,  train,  discipline  and  control  the 
members  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  by  their 
failure  to  Instruct  and  require  their  police 
officers  immedaitely  to  stop  any  unprovoked 
and  unjustified  abuse  by  a  fellow  officer  or 
officers  of  any  person  under  circumstances 
such  as  or  similar  to  that  of  the  plaintiff 
herein. 

25.  The  Capitol  Police  Boards  negligence 
alleged  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  22 
through  24  was  the  direct  and  proximate 
cauic  of  a  deprivation  of  the  plaintiff's  First. 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Amendment  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  Immunities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  rendering  said  defend- 
ants liable  under  42  U.S.C.  §  1983  (1370»  for 
nay  damages  suffered  by  plaintiff. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays  that  this  Court: 

1.  Award  him  judgment  against  all  defend- 
ants jointly  and  severally  In  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  comjieusatory 
damages  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
exemplary  damages. 

2.  Order  the  expungement  from  all  records 
of  ai.y  record  or  indication  that  plaintiff  was 
arrested  and  or  taken  Into  custody  on  June 
24,  1974,  and  order  the  return  and  destruc- 
tion of  any  records  or  information  concerning 
such  arrest  and  or  custody  from  all  persons 
and  agencies  to  whom  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted. 

3.  Award  plaintiff  reasonable  costs  and  at- 
torneys' fees. 

4.  Grant  such  other  relief  as  Is  Just. 
Trial  by  Jury  is  demanded  on  all  Issues. 

Jeffrey  Simon. 

Wolf  &  Kovuer,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 
Peter  H.  Wolf. 

Of   Counsel:    U.S.  District   Court   for   tUa 
District  of  Washington. 
Ralph  J.  Temple. 
DiSTHtcT  OF  Columbia,  s.v.- 

Jeffrey  Simon,  being  duly  sworn,  hereby 
Slates  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  com- 
plaint by  him  subscribed  and  that  the  facts 
alleged  therein  are  true  and  correct  to  the 
best  of  his  kao\»ledge.  ii. formation,  and  be- 
lief. 

Jeffrey  Simon. 

Subsciibed  and  svorn  to  before  me  this 
l(5th  day  of  June.  1975. 

U.S.    District    Court   for    the    District    or 
Columbia.  C.A.  No.  — 
JeJfiey  Simon.  Plaintiff,  v.  James  M   Powell 
et  al..  Defendants. 

interrogatories 
To:    James   M.   Powell,    Chief.    US.    Capitol 
Police.  331   First   St.,   N.E..   Wn.shingroi;, 
DC  20002. 

The  following  interrogatories  are  pro- 
pounded under  Rule  33  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure.  Each  Interrogatory  must 
be  answered  fully,  under  oath.  In  writing. 
and  answers  filed  and  served  upon  counsel 
for  plahitlff  within  forty-five  (45)  days  from 
the  date  of  receipt  of  these  InterrogatorieR. 
which  are  being  served  with  the  summons 
and  complaint  herein. 

1.  What  are  the  present  home  and  employ- 
ment mall  addresses  of  defendant  Dale  E. 
Browni.  former  officer.  U.S.  Capitol  Police? 

2.  Have  any  oomplalnts.  formal  or  informal. 
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directed  against  Officer  Dale  E.  Brown,  U.S. 
Capitol  Police,  ever  been  received  by  and/CM: 
filed  with  any  agency,  department,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police? 

3.  IT  so,  list  the  date,  a  summary  of  each 
complainant's  allegations,  and  the  eventual 
disposition  with  respect  to  each  such  com- 
plaint received,  including  a  description  of 
any  disciplinary  action  taken  thereon. 

4.  Has  said  Officer  Dale  E.  Brown  ever  been 
suspended,  fined,  censored,  or  in  any  way 
disciplined  or  punished  by  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police  or  by  any  agent,  board,  or  tribunal 
thereof? 

5.  If  BO,  state  the  date,  nature  of,  and  rea- 
son for  each  such  action  taken. 

6.  Have  any  complaints,  formal  or  Informal, 
directed  against  Officer  Robert  M.  Jacques, 
Va.  Capitol  Police,  ever  been  received  by 
and/or  filed  with  any  agency,  department, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police? 

7.  If  so,  list  the  date,  a  summary  of  each 
complainant's  allegations,  and  the  eventual 
disposition  with  respect  to  each  such  com- 
plaint received,  including  a  description  of 
any  disciplinary  action  taken  thereon. 

8.  Has  said  Officer  Robert  M.  Jacques  ever 
been  suspended,  fined,  censored,  or  in  any 
way  disciplined  or  punished  by  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  or  aiiy  agent,  board,  or  tribu- 
nal thereof? 

9.  If  so,  state  the  date,  nature  of.  and  rea- 
son for  each  such  action  taken. 

10.  Are  there  any  rvUes,  regulations,  orders, 
or  requirements  instructing  members  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  In  the  proper  means  of 
effecting  arrests  of  citizens  for  traffic  of- 
fenses or  other  minor  offenses  such  as  dis- 
orderly conduct? 

11.  Are  there  any  rule?,  regulations,  or- 
ders, or  requirements  instructing  members 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  in  the  proper  care 
and  control  of  arrestees  in  their  custody? 

12.  Are  there  any  rules,  regulations,  orders, 
or  requirements  Instructing  members  of  the 
VS.  Capitol  Police  Immediately  to  restrain 
any  fellow  officer  who  is  unjustifiably 
threatening,  assaulting,  or  otherwise  violat- 
ing the  rights,  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
an  arrestee  in  U.S.  Capitol  Police  custody? 

13.  Are  there  any  prescribed  disciplinary 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  requirements,  or 
procedures  for  investigating  complaints 
and/or  disciplining  members  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  for  improper  conduct  to- 
ward members  of  the  public,  toward  fel- 
low officers,   and/or  toward  superiors? 

14.  If  yes  to  any  of  Questions  10,  11,  12, 
and/or  13,  is  defendant  willing  to  supply 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  with  a  copy  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  requirements,  or 
procedures?  If  yes,  please  attach  said  copy 
or  copies  to  the  responses  to  these  inter- 
rogatories. If  no,  identify  all  documents  and 
other  communications  relating  to  such  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  or  requirements  and 
state  the  substance  of  the  communications, 
documents,  and  information  relating  to  such 
rules,   regulations,   orders,   or  requirements. 

15.  If  no  to  Question  13,  are  there  any 
informal  procedures  for  investigating  com- 
plaints and/or  disciplining  members  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  for  improper  conduct 
toward  members  of  the  public,  toward  fel- 
low officers,  and/or  toward  superiors?  If  yes, 
please  fully  describe  said  procedures. 

16.  Fully  describe  the  tratalng  and/ or  In- 
struction U.S.  Capitol  Police  officers  receive, 
if  any,  prior  to  assignment  of  duty  or  dur- 
ing assignment  to  duty,  relating  to  each  of 
the  matters  referred  to  in  Questions  10  11 
12,  and  13. 

Petir  H.  Wolf, 
Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

Of  counsel: 

Ralph  J.  Templk, 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Fund. 


U.S.  DismicT  Court  for  the  District  or 
Columbia,  C_A.  No.  — 
Jeffrey    Simon,    Plaintiff,    v.    James    M. 
Powell  et  al.  Defendants. 

REQUEST  FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  DOCUMENTS 

To:  James  M.  Powell,  Chief,  U.S.  Capitol 
Police,  331  First  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

The  following  Request  for  Production  of 
Documents  is  propounded  under  Rule  34  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The 
party  on  whom  the  request  is  served  with 
the  summons  and  complaint  herein  must 
file  a  response  within  forty-five  (45)  days 
stating  that  Inspection  will  be  permitted  as 
requested  unless  objected  to,  in  which  event 
the  objection  mvist  be  stated. 

Plaintiff  requests  that  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing documents  be  delivered  by  mail  or  in 
person  to  the  office  of  the  undersigned  coun- 
sel for  plaintiff. 

1.  The  complete  U.S.  Capitol  Police  service 
record  and/or  personnel  file  of  defendant 
Dale  E.  Brown,  q>eclflcally  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  evaluation  and/or  progress  re- 
ports on  defendant  Brown  by  fellow  officers 
or  supervisors;  incident  reports;  and  any 
formal  or  Informal  complaints  by  any  citi- 
zens, superior  or  fellow  officers  about  de- 
fendant Brown,  and  any  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
investigative  reports,  witness  statements, 
dispositions,  or  recommendations  about  any 
such  complaints. 

2.  The  complete  U.S.  Capitol  Police  serv- 
ice record  and  or  personnel  file  of  defendant 
Robert  M.  Jacques,  specifically  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  evaluation  and/or  progress 
reoorts  on  defendant  Jacques  by  fellow 
officers  or  supervisors;  incident  reports  and 
any  formal  or  informal  complaints  by  any 
cltizeis.  .superiors  or  fellow  officers  about  de- 
fendant Jacques,  and  any  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
Investigative  reports,  witness  statements,  or 
positions,  or  recommendations  about  any 
buch  complaints. 

Peter  H.  Wolf, 
Attorney  of  plaintiff. 


AUTHORIZING  CHIEF  OF  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL  POLICE  TO  ANSWER 
INTERROGATIONS  IN  CASE  OF 
SIMON  AGAINST  POWELL,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  342 )  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  342 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  Jeffery  Simon 
against  James  M.  Powell,  et  al.  (civil  action 
no.  75-0973)  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  series  of  interrogatories  was  ISsued  by  the 
said  Court  and  served  upon  James  M.  Powell, 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police,  requesting 
him  to  answer  such  interrogatories  in  writ- 
ing, under  oath,  and  to  serve  the  answers 
on  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  such  proceeding; 
and 

Whereas  Information  secured  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  their  official  duties  as 
such  officers  and  employees  may  not  be  com- 
pelled by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice  but  by  the  permission 
of  the  Congress:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  James  M. 
Powell,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police,  is 
authorized  to  answer  the  interrogatories  be- 
fore-mentioned; and  be  it  further 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  submitted  to  the  said  Court. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to., 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  HAZ- 
ARDOUS MATERIALS  CONTROL- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  on  Hazardous  Materials  Control 
as  required  by  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-458.  This  report  has  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  section  302 
of  the  act,  and  covers  calendar  year 
1974. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  Jidy  16,  1975. 


THE   1975  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ryan).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

( Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
cenesal  leave 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
17th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Here,  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  in  numerous  foreign  countries, 
the  week  is  being  appropriately  observed 
to  manifest  our  steadfast  convictions  and 
hopes  for  the  liberation  and  freedom  of 
over  1  billion  human  souls  from  Com- 
munist captivity  and  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Penetrating  the  fog  and  mist  of  cur- 
rent detente,  this  combined  manifesta- 
tion reasserts  the  truths  that  one-half  of 
mankind  cannot  remain  free  while  the 
other  half  remains  enslaved,  that  the 
dominant  force  of  nationalsim  cannot  be 
repressed  decisively  in  Eastern  Europe, 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  or  in  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  and  that,  as  the 
leading  nation  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  a  responsible  and  historic 
task  to  perform — namelj',  the  advance- 
ment of  national  independence  and  self- 
determination  throughout  the  Com- 
munist empire. 

MEANING   OF  R|:SOLUTION 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution, 
which  Congress  passed  in  1959  and  has 
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been  Public  Law  86-90  since,  was  never 
meant  for  us  to  look  backward  over  the 
victims  of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-co- 
lonialism  and  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism, though  the  already  long  list  of  cap- 
tive nations  is  a  necessary,  annual  re- 
minder for  many  of  our  citizens  and 
allies  abroad. 

On  the  contrary,  based  on  solid,  his- 
torical evidence  and  keen,  long-run  per- 
spectives, the  resolution  and  its  prin- 
ciples impel  us  continually  to  look  ahead, 
lo  maintain  our  senses  of  balance  and 
perspective,  and  to  uphold  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  priceless  tradi- 
tions that  enabled  us  to  become  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

Ironically  enough,  the  presence  of  nu- 
clear arms,  the  uncompromising  ideo- 
logic threat  of  Moscow,  Peiping,  and 
their  minions,  the  confident  aggres- 
siveness of  both  Communist  capitals  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  ever-grow- 
ing interdependency  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  crucial  need  for  peace  are 
conditions  that  demand  our  highest  re- 
solve in  terms  of  this  resolution.  In  short, 
the  best  and  most  reliable  allies  of  free- 
dom are  those  who  lost  it  and  now  seek 
to  regain  it. 

Their  determined  search  and  efforts 
for  freedom  and  national  independence 
are  also  the  most  important  source  of  in- 
security and  fear  for  the  Communist 
totalitarians,  ranging  from  Budapest  to 
Moscow  to  Peiping  to  Havana.  Are  we  to 
ignore  this  search  and  these  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  captive  peoples?  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  do  so  if  we  value 
our  own  national  security  and  existence. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  all  about. 

THE    LATEST    ADDITIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  with  firm  con- 
viction and  confident  hope  do  we  ob- 
serve this  17th  observance,  but  also  with 
an  occasioned  sense  of  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness over  the  very  latest  additions  to  the 
already  long  list  of  captive  nations.  The 
debacle  in  Soutlieast  A.sia  has  added 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  to  the  list. 
Indeed,  who  is  next?  Our  policies  must 
be  revised  to  preclude  another  "next"  on 
the  capitve  nations  list  and  to  prepare 
for  some  liberated  "firsts"  on  the  list  of 
freedom.  And  the  observance  of  this 
week  is  an  annual  time  for  us  to  re- 
assess our  policy  and  give  thought  to 
both  revision  and  the  creation  of  oppor- 
tunities for  regained  freedom  by  the  cap- 
tive peoples. 

Toward  these  ends.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  call 
upon  every  Member  to  read  the  following 
items  pertinent  to  the  week's  obser- 
vance : 

First,  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution— Public  Law  86-90; 

Second,  the  President's  proclamation; 

Third,  proclamations  by  Gov.  Edwin 
Edwards,  of  Louisiana,  Gov.  George  Bus- 
bee,  of  Georgia,  and  Gov.  Philip  W.  Noel, 
of  Rhode  Island,  and 

Fourth,  a  communication  on  tlie  week 
by  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  article  follows: 


Captive  Nations  Week 

public  law  86-90;  73  stat.  212 

[S.J.  Res.  Ill] 

Johit  Resolution  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  thii'd  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week". 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  abl.j,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pos.sess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism  makes  a  mockerj-  of  the  Idea 
of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Wliereas  since  1918  the  linperialistic  and 
aggres-sive  policies  of  Russian  commtmism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugiition  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turke- 
stan, North  Viet-Nam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  Uniied  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  lor  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Wliereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whersas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  &n<i  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  virlth  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Rei'Oltcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That:  The  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  aiid  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  a  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 

Approved  July  17,  1959,  by  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 


A  Proclamation  by  the  PaEsicEifT  or  the 
United  States  or  Amebica 

The  history  of  our  Nation  reminds  us  that 
the  tratdltlons  of  liberty  mitst  be  protected 
and  preserved  by  each  generation.  Let  us. 
therefore,  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  Ideals 
of  our  own  democratic  heritage.  In  so  doing. 
we  manifest  our  belief  that  all  men  every- 
where have  the  same  liiherent  right  to  free- 
dom that  we  enjoy  today.  In  support  of  this 
sentiment,  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  by  a 
Joint  re.solutlou  approved  July  17,  1959  (73 
Stat.  212).  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  in  July 
of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gerald  B.  Ford,  Presidejit 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  13,  1975, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  rededlca- 
tlon  to  the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  self- 
determination  and  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  iu 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  himdred 
seventy-live,  and  of  the  Independence  ol 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred niuety-nlnth. 

Oekald  R.  Foao. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  subversive  policies  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  Imperialism  have  reached  inter- 
national frontiers  to  the  very  shores  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas,  these  policies  have  enslaved  the 
citizens  of  free  nations  Into  a  Colonial  Em- 
pire serving  the  Interest  of  Russia  and  Pe- 
king to  the  detriment  of  the  hL-itorlcal  and 
cultural  values  of  the  en.slaved  peoples  of 
the  captured  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  Stat«s  has  a  warm 
imderstanding  and  sympathy  for  all  peoples 
to  have  the  right  to  self-determination,  which 
means  the  right  freely  to  choose  their  own 
government  and  to  pursue  their  own  eco- 
nomic development;  and 

Whereas,  Louisiana  hais  been  a  haven  for 
the  many  thousands  of  refugees  who  have 
fled  the  entrapped  nations  in  the  hope  of  con- 
tinuing the  good  flight  through  peaceful 
means  against  the  tyrants  of  totalitarian- 
ism; and 

Whereas.  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-90,  wherein  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  sets  aside  the  third  week  of  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  urges 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  Join  In 
prayers  and  appropriate  action  to  peacefully 
liberate  these  captives,  for  it  is  only  iu  the 
freedom  for  all  nations  will  we  find  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Edwin  Edwards,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  14-20,  1975,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Louisiana. 

PaocLAMAnoN:  Captive  Nations  Wiek 
Whereas :  The  imperialistic  policies  ol  Com- 
munists  have  led,  through  direct  and  indi- 
rect aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and  en- 
slavement of  the  peoples  of  many  lar.ds; 
and 

Whereas:  The  desire  for  liJjerty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people.^  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerfiU  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas:  The  freedom -loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence; an4 
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Whereas:  In  1959  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  by  unanimous  vote 
Public  Law  86-90,  establishing  the  third 
week  In  July  of  each  year  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week;  now 

Therefore:  I,  George  Busbee,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  13-19.  1975,  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  Ju  Georgia. 

Pboclamation  :  Captive  Nations  Week 

Whereas,  The  imper'all^tlc  politics  of  Rus- 
sian Cormnunlsts  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  tJkraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  E^stonla.  Byelorussifi.  Ruraanla.  East 
Germany,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idsl-Urcl. 
Serbia.  CrDatla.  Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cos^ackia. 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  Cambodia. 
South  Vietnam  and  others:   and 

Whereas,  The  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations,  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  The  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  85-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Invited 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayer,  cere- 
monies and  activities  thereby  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  just  a.spira- 
tlons  of  captive  peoples. 

Now,  therefore,  do  I,  Philip  W.  Noel,  Gov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  proclaim  July  13-19, 
1975,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  call  upon 
the  citizens  to  Join  with  others  In  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  over 
the  world. 

Nationai.  Captive  Nations 

Committee,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20.  1975. 

Dear  Senator:  With  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos  as  the  latest  additions  to 
the  long  list  of  captive  nations,  the  forth- 
coming 17th  Observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  this  July  13-19  will  undoubtedly  bear 
special  significance  for  countless  Americans 
who  are  critically  assessing  this  latest  trag- 
edy and  the  policy  of  detente  under  which  It 
occurred.  Apart  from  the  blunderous  Mos- 
cow Agreement  of  '72  and  grave  shortcomings 
In  imderstandlng  the  USSR,  the  debacle  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  Itself  Is  svjffident  cause  for 
the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
his  motion  diplomacy. 

Your  participation  in  the  Week  and  in 
this  reappraisal  of  detente  as  it  has  been 
compromlsingly  applied  would  be  powerfully 
expressive  of  both  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion and  Public  Law  86-90.  Congress  in  its 
collective  wisdom  passed  this  law  that  to 
this  day  capsvilates,  accurately  and  totally, 
the  reality  of  the  captive  nations.  In  Its 
wording  It  even  anticipated  more,  such  as 
Cuba  and  now  the  three  new  captive  en- 
tities in  Southeast  Asia.  More,  the  substan- 
tial historical  domlnolsm  In  the  genetical 
captive  nations  analysis  makes  much  of  the 
discussion  about  the  domino  theory  appear 
fruitless  and  puerUe.  The  historical  domino 
process  from  Soviet  Russia  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  founded  on  numerous  captive  na- 
tions, to  Red  China  and  to  the  Southeast 
Asian  nations  is  crystal  clear.  If  we  continue 
to  pursue  the  type  of  detente  we  have,  on  the 


basis  of  this  law  and  its  well-founded  con- 
tents one  can  predictably  raise  the  question 
"Who's  next?" 

On  this  eve  of  our  own  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial,  Congress  can  once  again 
innovate  guidelines  and  directions  under  the 
sicniticant  theme  of  "Independence  From 
Empire."  This  theme  illuminates  the  unique- 
ness of  our  rsvolution  as  against  the  French 
or  Russian:  it  is  the  same  theme  permeating 
Public  Law  86-90.  To  dispel  the  present  con- 
fusion and  doubts.  Congress  can  (1)  declare 
forthrightly  now  that  It  will  not  accept  any 
permanent  Russian  hegemony  over  Eastern 
Europe  resulting  from  a  European  Security 
Conference;  (2)  In  further.^nce  of  a  realistic 
detente  and  popular  enlightenment,  initiate 
studies  of  the  earliest  captive  nations  now  In 
the  USSR;  and  (3)  review  all  the  interna- 
tional treaties  relevant  to  national  and  hu- 
man rights  signed  by  the  USSR  and  Its  as- 
sociates, determining  for  an  Informed  public 
opinion  the  degree  of  their  fulfillment.  Such 
action  would  restore  public  confidence  In 
our  leadership  in  the  Free  World,  reassert 
basic  principles  and  values  In  our  foreign 
policy,  and  rerve  In  fitting  preparation  for 
our  own  ARB. 

With  much  gratitude  for  your  expressions 
on  this  17th  Observance  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  Dobrlanskt, 

Chairman. 

PaOCL  AM  AXIOMS    CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

Whereas,  on  the  threshold  of  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  celebrating  the  enduring  socio-political 
qualities  of  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness;  and 

Whereas,  these  Inherent  freedoms  are  re- 
flected in  the  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  ethnic,  racial  and  rellf?ious  elements 
Of  our  society  that  have  led  the,  people  of  the 
United  States  to  have  a  warm  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  people 
everywhere,  and  to  recognize  the  natural 
Interdependency  of  all  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  aggression  of 
world  communism  has  led  to  the  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  world's  population  in  Latvia,  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  Poland,  North  Korea, 
Mainland  China,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria.  Armenia,  Cambodia 
Cuba,  Russia,  Ukralnla,  Romania,  Laos, 
Portugal,  Azerbaijan,  Estonia,  and  others; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  vital  that  we  steadfastly 
maintain  the  desire  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  majority  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  which  constitutes  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  a  major  world  war  by  the  com- 
munists, and  is  the  liest  hope  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  these  submerged 
nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  human  freedom  and  for  leadership 
in  the  restoration  of  their  religious  and  civil 
liberties;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90, 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  annually 
as  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayer,  cere- 
monies and  activities  that  express  their  sup- 
port for  the  just  aspirations  of  all  captive 
peoples; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  Garthe,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Santa  Ana,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  Week  of  July  13-19,  1975,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  City  of  Santa  Ana  and 
urge  all  citizens  to  Join  others  in  dedicating 
their  efforts  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 


colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  continuing 
effort  to  make  sure  that  this  whole  issue 
is  kept  before  our  own  country,  so  that 
we  may  make  it  clear  to  all  the  captive 
people  in  those  nations  to  which  the 
gentleman  addresses  himself,  that  we 
have  total  appreciation  for  the  situation 
of  the  captivity  they  find  themselves  in. 

I  also  believe  that  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  probably  have  not  expressed 
their  appreciation  as  much  as  they 
would  like  to  do  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  insistence  that  we 
commemorate  this  date,  and  that  we,  in 
effect,  make  sure  that  these  other  cap- 
tive people  understand  our  interest  and 
our  continued  determination  to  see  the 
time  that  they  are  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commf"id  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Dan  Flood, 
and  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Ed  Der- 
wiNSKi,  for  taking  this  special  order 
today  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  17th  obrcrvp'-cc  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  July  13-19. 

Not  only  does  this  week  t^ke  on  a  spe- 
cial importance  because  this  year  we 
have  seen  the  addition  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  to  the  list  of  Captive  Na- 
tions, but  also  bec:iuse  of  the  recent 
escalation  of  the  SALT  II  negotiations. 
In  my  opinion,  the  whole  issue  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  reinforces  rather 
than  weakens  Communist  control  over 
the  peoples  living  under  Communist  dic- 
tatorship and  rule  in  the  captive  nations. 
This  point  has  been  clearly  made  by  one 
who  is  intimately  familiar  with  oppres- 
sion in  captive  nations  and  the  duplicity 
of  detente,  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn.  In  a  speech  delivered  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  30  and  re- 
printed in  the  July  14  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn 
stated : 

Nlkita  Kiirushchev  came  here  and  said: 
"We're  going  to  bury  you."  People  didn't  be- 
lieve that — they  took  It  as  a  joke. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Communists  have  be- 
come more  clever  In  my  country.  They  do 
not  say,  "We're  going  to  bury  you"  any  more. 
Now  they  say,  "Detente." 

Nothing  has  changed  in  Communist  Ide- 
ology. The  goals  are  the  same  as  they  were. 

Let  me  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  short 
historical  survey  of  relations  which  in  dif- 
ferent periods  have  been  called  trade,  sta- 
bilization, recognition,  detente.  These  re- 
lations are  at  least  40  years  old. 

Let  me  remind  you  with  what  sort  of 
system  the  Communists  started.  They  came 
to  power  by  an  abhorrent  uprising.  They 
drove  away  the  constituent  assembly.  They 
Introduced  the  Cheka  and  shooting  and  exe- 
cutions without  trial;  they  crushed  workers' 
strikes;  they  plundered  the  villages,  and  they 
crushed  the  peasants  In  the  bloodiest  po£- 
slble  way. 

They  crushed  the  church.  They  brought  20 
provinces  of  our  country  Into  a  condition 
of  famine — this  was  the  famous  Volga  fam- 
ine of  1921. 

A  very  typical  Communist  technique:  to 
seize  power  without  thinking  of  the  fact 
that  the  productive  forces  will  collapse,  that 
the  villages  will  stop  producing,  the  factories 
will  stop,  that  the  country  will  go  Into 
poverty  and  famine,  and  when  poverty  and 
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hunger  come,  then  they  reqviest  the  humani- 
tarian world  to  help  It. 

We  see  this  In  Northern  Vietnam  today, 
and  almost  in  Portugal  as  well,  and  the  same 
was  happening  In  Russia  in  1921. 

Civil  war,  which  was  started  by  tlie  Com- 
munists, was  a  slogan  of  the  Communists. 
Wlien  they  got  the  country  into  a  civil  war. 
then  they  asked  America;  "Help  I'eed  otir 
hungry." 

And  generous  and  magnantnious  America 
did  feed  their  hungry.  The  so-called  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  was  set  up,  iieaded 
by  your  future  President  Hoover,  and  indeed, 
many  millions  of  Russian  lives  were  saved. 

But  what  sort  of  gratilude  did  you  receive 
for  this?  Not  only  have  tlie  Communists  tried 
to  erase  this  whole  e^-eut  from  the  popular 
memory  so  It's  almost  impossible  today  in 
the  Soviet  press  to  find  any  reference  to  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  they  even 
started  to  accuse  you  of  a  clever  scheme  of 
American  imperialism  to  set  up  a  spy  net- 
work in  Russia. 

I  continue :  This  was  the  system  which  in- 
troduced concentration  camps  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It's  a  sys- 
tem which  in  the  twentieth  century  was  the 
first  to  Introduce  a  system  of  hostages,  that 
is  to  say,  not  to  seize  the  person  whom  they 
were  seeking,  but  rather  his  family  or  any- 
one anywhere  near  him,  and  shoot  this  per- 
son. 

This  system  of  hostages  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  families  exists  to  this  day.  It  Is  today 
their  most  powerful  weapon  of  persecution 
because  the  bravest  person,  who  is  not  afraid 
for  himself,  will  still  shlvt-r  at  the  threat  to 
his  family. 

This  Is  the  system  which  was  the  first — 
long  before  Hitler — to  use  fal.~.e  registration. 
Namely,  they  would  order  such  and  such  peo- 
ple to  come  in  to  register.  People  would  come 
In.  At  that  point,  they  are  taken  away  to  be 
annihilated. 

They  didn't  have  gas  chamber?  in  those 
days.  They  used  barges.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  put  into  these  barges 
and  the  barges  were  sunk.  It's  a  system 
which  exterminated  all  other  parties,  and 
let  me  ask  you  to  remember  that  it  destroyed 
not  only  the  party  itself,  but  the  members 
of  every  party. 

It's  a  system  which  introduced  genocide 
of  the  peasantry.  Fifteen  million  peasants 
were  sent  off  to  extermination.  It's  a  system 
which,  m  time  of  peace  in  the  Ukraine,  ar- 
tificially created  a  famine  causing  6  million 
persons  to  die  of  famine  in  1932  and  1933 — 
on  the  very  edge  of  Europe  they  died.  Europe 
didn't  even  notice  it.  That  world  didn't  e,en 
notice  It. 

I  could  keep  on  enumerating  { he.se  things 
endlessly,  but  I  have  to  stop  because  we've 
got  to  1933. 

This  is  the  year  when,  with  all  which  I  hare 
enumerated  in  the  background,  your  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  your  Congress  recognized 
the  system  as  being  one  wortlxy  of  diplomatic 
recognition,  of  friendship  arid  of  assistance. 
This  was  the  Iseginnlng  of  the  friendship  and, 
ultimately,  of  the  military  alliance. 

There  Is  another  Russian  proverb:  The 
enemy  is  the  yes  man,  but  the  friends  will 
argue  with  you.  It  Is  precisely  for  tliat  rea- 
son that  I  "lave  come  to  tell  you,  my  friends. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  sweet  words.  The 
situation  In  the  world  Is  not  Jtist  dangerous. 
It  isn't  Just  threatenUig.  It  is  catastrophic. 

Something  that  Is  incomprehensible  to 
the  ordinary  human  mind  has  taken  place. 
We,  over  there — the  powerless,  average  So- 
viet people — couldn't  understand  year  after 
year,  and  decade  after  decade,  what  is 
-lappenlng. 

England,  Prance,  the  United  States— the 
states  which  were  victcMious  In  the  second 
World  War — the  victorious  states  have  to 
dictate  the  peace  and  they  have  to  receive 
yood  conditions,  firm  conditi'-.ns.  .md  create 


an  existence  which  accords  with  tlieir  phi- 
losophy, witli  their  concept  of  liberty,  their 
concept  of  national  Interest. 

Instead  of  this,  your  statesmen  of  the 
West,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  signed 
one  capitulation  after  another.  And  your 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  pose  any  condi- 
tions to  the  Soviet  Union  before  he  gave 
them  unlimited  aid. 

Ill  Yalta,  without  any  need  for  it.  the 
occupation  of  Mongolia,  Moldavia.  Eslonin. 
Latvia,  Lithuania  were  recognized.  Immedi- 
ately after  that,  almost  nothing  was  done  to 
protect  Eastern  Europe,  and  seven  or  eight 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  were  al.so 
s\irreudered. 

Stalin  had  demanded  thai  the  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  did  not  want  to  return  home  be 
handed  over  to  him.  And  the  Western  coun- 
tlres  then  handed  over  1.5  million  human 
beings — by  force.  English  soldiers  were  kill- 
ing Ru.ssians  who  did  not  want  to  become 
prisoners  of  Stalin,  and  pushed  them  by 
force  to  Stalin  to  be  exterminated. 

How  could  the  Western  democracies  have 
done  this?  And  immediately  after  that  came 
the  other  30  years  that  followed — the  con- 
stant retreat,  the  svirreiider  of  one  country 
after  another,  up  to  the  point  where  now, 
In  Africa,  there  pre  Soviet  satellite  coun- 
tries; almost  all  of  Asia  is  taken  over  by 
them;  Portugal  is  rolling  down  into  the 
precipice.  During  the  30  years,  more  was 
suiTendered  to  totalitarianism  than  ever — 
ever  in  the  world  history  after  any  war  had 
any  defeated  country  surrendered. 

There  was  no  war,  but  there  might  as  well 
have  been. 

For  a  long  time  I  couldn't  understand 
this.  We  couldn't  understand  the  flabblnes.s 
of  this  truce  which  was  conducted  In  Viet- 
nam. Any  average  Soviet  citizen  understood 
that  this  was  a  sly  device  which  made  It 
possible  for  Northern  Vietnam  to  take  over 
Southern  Vietnam  when  it  so  chooRes.  And 
suddenly,  this  is  being  rewarded  by  tlie 
Nobel  Piize  for  peace?  A  tragic  and  Ironic 
peace. 

This  is  a  very  dangeroas  sentiment,  which 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  this  30  years'  retreat. 
The  feel  for  the  world  that  comes  as  a  result 
of  It  is  to  give  in  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
give  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  get 
peace  and  quiet  at  any  cost. 

Many  papers  In  the  West  have  written: 
Let's  hurry  up  and  end  the  bloodshed  in 
Vietnam  and  have  national  unity  there. 

One  of  your  leading  newspapers,  after  the 
end  of  Vietnam,  gave  a  full,  big  headline: 
"The  Blessed  SUence."  I  would  not  wish 
that  kind  of  blessed  silence  on  my  worst 
enemy.  I  woxUd  not  wish  that  kind  of  na- 
tional unity  upon  my  worst  enemy. 

I  have  spent  11  years  In  the  "archipelago." 
And  for  half  of  my  lifetime  I  have  studied 
this  question.  Looking  at  this  terrible  tragedy 
in  Vietnam  from  a  distance,  I  can  tell  you:  A 
million  persons  will  be  exterminated.  Four  to 
5  mUlion — in  accordance  with  the  scale  of 
Vietnam — will  spend  time  In  concentration 
CMmps  and  will  be  rebuilding  Vietnam. 

What  is  happening  In  Cambodia  yon  al- 
ready know.  It  is  genocide.  It  Is  full  and  com- 
plete destruction,  but  In  a  new  form. 

Once  again,  the  technology  Is  not  up  to 
building  gas  chamiiers,  so  in  a  few  hours  the 
entire  capital  city,  the  giUlty  capital  city  is 
emptied  out — old  people,  women,  children  are 
driven  out  withoi:t  belongings,  without  food. 
Oo.  die ! 

Now  we  hear  voices  in  your  country  and  in 
the  West:  Give  up  Korea  and  we  will  live  In 
peace.  Give  up  Portugal,  of  course.  Give  up 
Japan,  give  up  Israel,  give  up  Taiwan,  Philip- 
pines, Malaysia,  Thailand,  10  African  coun- 
tries. Just  let  us  live  peaceably. 

It  Is  also  said  that  "If  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
going  to  use  detente  for  Its  own  ends,  then 
we" — But  what  will  happen  then?  The  Soviet 
Union  /(«.«.  ui^ed  detente  jti  it.s  own  Intere.-it, 


is  using  it  now,  and  will  coutluue  to  use  It 
in  Its  own  Interest. 

For  example,  in  China  and  In  the  Soviet 
Union  they're  both  participating  in  detente, 
but  they  have  grabljed  three  countries  of 
Indo-Chlua  in  a  quiet  way.  True,  perhaps  as 
a  consolation,  they  will  send  you  a  table- 
tiMiiiis  team! 

Years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  .sent  you  the 
pilots  who  at  one  time  crossed  the  North  Pole 
oil  the  way  to  America.  I  remember  very  well 
tlie  year — this  was  June  of  1937 — when  the 
Russian  pilots  accomplished  their  heroic 
flight  across  the  North  Pole  and  landed  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  This  was  the  year 
vhen  Stalin  had  executed  more  than  40,000 
persons  a  month,  and  Stalin  knew  what  be 
was  doing.  The  pilots  were  heroic — nobody 
will  .say  anything  against  thein — but  this  was 
a  sliow,  a  show  to  dintract  you  from  the  real 
events  of  1937. 

And  what  is  llie  occasion  now?  Is  it  an 
anniversary,  38  years?  Is  38  yearn  some  kind 
of  an  anniversary?  No.  simply  they  have  to 
cover  up  Vietnam,  and  once  again  those  pi- 
lots were  sent  here.  Tlie  Chkalov  Memorial 
was  inaugurated  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Chkalov  18  a  hero  and  Is  worthy  of  a  me- 
morial. But,  in  order  to  present  the  true  pic- 
ture, behind  the  memorial  there  should  have 
been  a  wall,  and  on  It  there  should  have  been 
a  bas-relief  showing  the  execution,  showing 
tlie  skulls  and  bones. 

I  apologize  for  quoting  so  many  things,  but 
tiiere  are  so  many  things  being  said  in  your 
press  and  radio. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  North  Viet  - 
Hum  and  Khmer  Rouge  have  violated  the 
lliido-cnina]  agreement,  but  we  are  wUling 
to  look  into  the  future.  What  does  that 
mean?  Does  it  mean  let  them  exterminate 
people,  but  if  these  murderers — those  who 
live  by  violence — the.sc  executioners  author- 
ize dt'tejite,  we  will  be  iiappy  to  participate 
1)1  it? 

They  |in  tlie  U.S.  lettdership]  looked  into 
tl.e  future  this  way  in  '33  and  in  '41,  but  it 
was  a  nearsighted  look  Into  the  future.  Two 
years  ago  they  looked  Into  the  future  when  a 
senseless,  nonguaranteed.  pointless  truce  in 
Vietnam  was  arranged,  and  It  was  a  near- 
sighted thing.  There  was  such  a  hurry  to  have 
tills  truce  th.tt  they  have  forgotten  to  col- 
lect your  own  Americans  back.  They  were  In 
such  a  hurry  to  sign  this  document  that  some 
1 .300  Americans— well,  they  have  vanished. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communl.^.t 
countries  can  conduct  negotiations.  Tliey 
know  ho'.v  to  do  this.  For  a  long  time  they 
don't  mtike  any  conces.slons,  and  then  they 
give  a  little  bit.  Then  everyone  says  tri- 
umphantly: "Look,  they  have  made  a  con- 
cession. It's  time  to  sign." 

The  European  negotiators  for  35  countries 
for  two  years  now  have  painfully,  painfully 
been  uegotiathig — their  nervee  are  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point.  And  the  Communists 
finally  make  concessions.  A  few  women  from 
the  Communist  countries  can  now  marry 
foreigners.  And  a  few  newspapermen  are  now 
going  to  be  permitted  to  travel  In  some 
places  they  covildn't  travel  before.  They  give 
one  thou.sandth  of  what  natural  law  should 
provide,  or  natural  right — matters  which 
people  sliould  be  able  to  do  even  ijefore  such 
negotiations  are  undertaken.  And  here  In  the 
West  we  hear  all  sorts  of  peoples  raising  their 
voices,  saying:  "Look.  They  are  making  con- 
cessions; we've  got  to  sign." 

During  these  two  years  of  the  negotiations, 
in  all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
pressure  has  Increased,  the  oppression  has 
Increased — even  in  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania, 
leaving  aside  the  other  countries.  And  it  la 
precisely  now  that  tlie  Austrian  Chancellor 
is  saying:  "We've  got  to  sign  this  agreement 
as  rapidly  as  possible."  What  sort  of  an 
ngreement  would  this  be? 

The  propo.^d  agreement  is  the  funeral  ot 
Efi->i<>rn  Europe.  It   would  mecn  that  West- 
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em  Europe  woiild  finally,  once  and  for  all, 
sign  off  Eastern  Eiirope,  stating  that  It's  per- 
fectly willing  to  see  Eastern  Eur<q)e  be 
crushed  and  overwhelmed,  but  Just  don't 
bother  us.  And  the  Austrian  Chancellor 
thinks  that  If  he  pxished  all  of  these  coun- 
tries Into  a  conimon  grave,  then  Austria,  at 
the  very  edge  of  this  grave,  will  not  fall  Into 
it,  too. 

Ppom  our  lives  there  we  have  concluded 
this:  that  there  Is  only  one  thing  which  can 
be  raised  against  violence,  and  that  is  firm- 
ness. 

You  have  to  understand  the  nature  of 
Communism,  the  very  Ideology  of  Commu- 
nism. All  of  Lenin's  teachings  are  that  Com- 
munism considers  to  be  a  fool  anyone  who 
doesn't  take  what's  given  to  him,  what's 
lying  In  ft'Mit  of  him.  If  you  can  take  It, 
take  It.  If  you  can  attack,  attack.  But  If 
there's  a  wall,  then  go  back. 

The  Communist  leaders  respect  only  firm- 
ness, and  have  contempt  and  laugh  at  per- 
•ons  who  continually  retreat.  Tou  arc  told— 
and  this  Is  the  last  quotation  I'm  going  to 
give  you  from  the  statements  of  your  lead- 
ers— that  power  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation will  lead  to  a  world  conflict.  But  I 
would  say  that  power  with  continual  com- 
pliance, continual  retreat,  is  no  power  at  all. 

Ftom  our  experience,  I  can  tell  you  that 
only  firmness  will  make  It  possible  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism. We  see  many  historic  examples.  Let 
me  give  you  some  of  them. 

IX)ok  at  Uttle  Finland  In  1939,  which  with 
Its  own  forces  withstood  the  attack. 

Tou,  In  1948,  defended  and  stood  up  for 
Berlin,  and  only  because  of  your  firmness 
of  spirit  there  was  no  world  conflict. 

In  Korea,  in  1950,  you  stood  up  against 
the  Communists  by  your  firmness  and  un- 
yieldingness. And  there  was  no  world  con- 
flict. 

In  1962,  you  compelled  the  rockets  to  be 
removed  from  Cuba.  Again,  it  was  your 
stoadfastness  and  firmness  of  character,  and 
there  was  no  world  conflict. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  concluded  this  speech 
by  reminding  us  that  whenever  we  help 
the  peoples  in  captive  nations,  we  are 
also  helping  ourselves  and  defending  our 
own  liberties — but  this  cannot  ba 
achieved  by  making  concessions  and 
sacrifices  to  the  very  governments  that 
are  the  oppressors  dedicated  to  world 
domination.  Rather  than  being  concilia- 
tory, our  poUcy  should  be  one  of  firmness 
In  our  demands  for  the  freedoms  that 
are  the  basic  rights  of  all  persons.  This 
Is  an  Important  point  to  remember  when 
we  in  Congress  debate  such  issues  as  the 
exporting  of  American  goods  and  prod- 
ucts to  the  U.S.S.R..  which  are  not  only 
being  used  to  build  up  the  Soviet  war 
machine,  but  also  further  entrench  Com- 
munist control  and  d(Mnination  and  make 
the  flght  for  freedom  more  difficult  on 
those  living  In  captive  nations. 

Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  warning  to  America 
should  be  studied  carefully  by  all  of  us 
who  have  been  elected  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  uphold 
the  liberties  and  freedoms  that  are  guar- 
anteed to  all  Americans  imder  our  Con- 
stitution. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
his  remaiks  carefully,  and  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  his  following  state- 
ments which  concluded  his  June  30 
address: 

I  started  by  saying  that  you  are  the  allies 
of  our  liberation  movement  in  the  Commu- 
nist countries,  and  I  call  upon  you:  Let  us 
think  together  and  try  to  see  how  we  can 
adjust  the  relationship  between  these  two 
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processes.  Whenever  you  help  the  persons 
being  persecuted  in  the  Soviet  Union,  youYe 
not  only  displaying  magnanimity  and  no- 
bility, you  are  defending  not  only  them  but 
you're  defending  yourselves  as  well.  You're 
defending  your  own  future. 

So  let  us  try  to  see  how  far  we  can  go 
to  stop  this  senseless  process  of  endless  con- 
cessions to  aggressors,  these  clever  legal 
arguments  for  why  we  should  make  one 
concession  after  another  and  give  up  more 
and  more  and  more. 

Why  have  we  got  to  hand  over  increasingly 
more  and  more  technology — complex,  subtle, 
developed  technology — that  It  needs  for  its 
weapons,  for  crushing  Its  own  citizens? 

If  we  can  at  least  slow  down  that  process 
of  concessions,  if  not  stop  it  altogether,  and 
make  It  possible  for  the  process  of  liberation 
to  continue  in  the  Communist  countries, 
ultimately  these  two  processes  will  combine 
and  yield  us  our  future. 

On  our  small  planet,  there  are  no  longer 
any  Internal  affairs.  The  Commiinlst  leaders 
eay:  "Don't  Interfere  in  our  internal  affairs. 
Let  us  strangle  our  cltlzen.s  In  quiet  and 
peace." 

But  I  tell  you:  Interfere  more  and  more. 
Interfere  as  much  as  you  can.  We  beg  you 
to  come  and  Interfere. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  because  year 
after  year  as  I  have  stood  in  the  well 
and  spoken  on  this  subject,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  also  stood  right 
where  he  is  new  standing,  and  has  said 
very  much  the  same  things.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  we  shall  continue  to  do 
this  until  this  hope  is  achieved. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  that  the  gentle- 
man now  In  the  well  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  leadership 
both  on  this  issue  of  the  captive  nations 
and  many  other  issues  that  confront  this 
coimtry,  this  Congress,  and  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Pemisylvania  Is 
one  of  those  who  is  willing  to  stand  up 
on  behalf  of  all  of  those  people  around 
the  world  who  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  freedom  that  wc  have  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  the  gentleman 
is  helping  bring  to  the  attention  of  not 
only  this  Congress,  but  this  country  and 
the  world  the  fact  that  there  are  people 
living  in  captive  nations  who  yearn  for 
the  freedom  we  have,  and  I  repeat,  It  Is 
a  little  ironic  that  at  the  time  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  are 
being  made  they  are  being  made  at  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn,  that 
courageous  freedom  fighter.  Is  at  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  reminding 
us  of  our  heritage. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was 
very  well  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  could 
not  have  said  It  better  myself. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  Is  the  highest  com- 
pliment I  could  Imagine. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  praise  from 
Caesar. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  my  good  friends  and 
colleagues  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Derwinski 
to  focus  congressional  attention  and 
concern  upon  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations.  It  is  very  important  to  me  that 
Congress  fittingly  observe  the  anniver- 
sary of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  July  1959,  the  Congress  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  8&-90  which  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week;  "until  such  a  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world." 

The  peoples  who  live  in  these  coun- 
tries, are  those  who  are  imprisoned  with- 
in the  Communist-dominated  states  un- 
der dictatorship  of  the  Communist  par- 
ties, and  their  consummate  experiences 
attest  to  the  overall  truth  that  both  in 
theoiT  and  action,  communism  Is  the 
worst  form  of  totalitarianism  and  Im- 
perio-colonialism  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

These  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom  for  leadei-ship  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation.  All  too  many  times,  we 
treat  the  freedoms  our  forefathers  strug- 
gled for  too  casually,  and  forget  that 
there  are  those  peoples  who  still  live  in 
the  darkness  of  tyranny. 

Citizens  of  the  captive  nations  can  look 
forward  only  to  continued  oppression, 
if  we  do  not  Insist  upon  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion fulfilling  its  responsibility  for  all  of 
her  people  and  in  respecting  fundamen- 
tal freedoms.  We  must  continue  to  as- 
sist the  captive  nations  in  their  cou- 
rageous and  continued  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

It  Is  imperative  that  our  actions  re- 
flect our  words.  I,  therefore,  urge  that 
my  colleagues  consider  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  Baltic  States  resolution, 
by  which  the  United  States  would  re- 
affirm its  refusal  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  the  other  captive  nations 
as  well. 

It  Is  very  significant  that  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  is  here  in  the  United  States 
during  the  Important  commemoration 
of  CapUve  Nations  Week.  I  reiterate  my 
earlier  request  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House  that  Alexandr  Solzhenits3m  be 
immediately  Invited  to  address  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress. 

The  Soviet  hleraichy  remains  an  in- 
strument of  oppression.  By  contrast, 
Solzhenitsyn  offers  one  of  the  few  voices 
of  the  oppressed  peoples,  and  an  appeal 
for  freedom  and  hope.  We  work  dally  on 
the  floor  and  In  committees  on  Issues 
which  affect  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  We  debate  frequently  the 
Important  questions  of  the  use  of  Ameri- 
ca's  strengths  to  achieve  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  world.  It  Is  of  extreme  Im- 
portance for  us  to  hear  this  learned, 
perceptive,  and  courageous  man. 

The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
have  been  deprived  of  their  national  In- 
dependence and  their  Individual  liber- 
ties. As  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  said  In 
a  congressional  reception  yesterday, 
which  many  of  us  had  the  honor  to 
attend: 
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Let  us  attempt  to  break  through  that 
calamitous  wall  of  ignorance  or  of  tuicou- 
cerned  arrogance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  demonstrate  our 
concern  for  these  nations  by  participat- 
ing in  Captive  Nations  Week.  Let  us 
transmit  to  our  enemies  the  fact  that  we 
will  never  acquiesce  to  any  permanent 
captivity  of  these  nations  and  also  to 
our  captive  aUies,  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  work  for  their  freedom,  which 
in  essence  means  our  national  freedom 
as  well. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  which  we  observe  this 
week,  has  never  been  a  particularly  joy- 
ous occasion.  It  commemorates  the  dis- 
turbing and  tragic  fact  of  our  modem 
world  that  millions  of  people  are  pres- 
ently subjected  to  domination  by  a  sys- 
tem of  government  imposed  against 
their  will.  They  are  being  held  captive 
within  their  own  nations. 

When  Captive  Nations  Week  was  first 
approved  by  Congress  and  proclaimed  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1959.  we  were 
in  a  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sixteen  years  later,  on  the  very  day  we 
gather  to  express  our  support  for  the 
captive  people  of  the  world,  Soviet  and 
American  astronauts  are  linking  their 
spacecrafts  as  a  sign  of  international 
goodwill. 

It  would  have  been  a  much  more  pro- 
ductive and  appropriate  .show  of  good- 
will for  the  Soviets  to  have  released  their 
domination  of  the  millions  of  oppressed 
people  they  have  ruthlessly  controlled 
for  the  past  30  years. 

Despite  the  handshakes  in  .space,  de- 
tente and  the  champagne  toasts,  the  lot 
of  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  CuiiAlns  has  changed  little  In 
those  16  years.  The  fact  is,  additional 
millions  of  freedom-loving  people  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Latin  America  have 
forcibly  come  under  Communist  domi- 
nation during  the  period.  Captive  na- 
tions and  people  have  Increased  In  num- 
ber and  their  plight  has  only  worsened. 

In  making  the  annual  proclamation. 
President  Ford  spoke  of  "our  belief  that 
all  men  everywhere  have  the  same  in- 
herent right  to  freedom  that  we  enjoy  to- 
day." For  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, that  inherent  right  has  been 
trampled  by  military  force  for  years  and 
continues  to  be  abused  and  brutally  re- 
pressed despite  warm  smiles  by  the 
Soviets  during  this  era  of  detente. 

It  is  Important  that  captive  people  in 
Communist  countries  realize  that  their 
longing  after  liberty  is  a  concern  of 
Americans.  The  cause  of  ireedom  must 
be  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  of  all  free 
people,  or  we  too  may  lo.se  the  freedom 
we  now  have. 

Although  our  Government  .seeks  to  im- 
prove world  relations  through  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Communist  nations, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  obUgatlon 
we  have  as  free  men  to  work  to  Improve 
the  plight  of  these  captive  people. 

Today,  more  than  100  million  people 
are  denied  even  the  basic  human  rights 
we  have  taken  for  granted — freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  the  right 
to  choose  where  they  will  live.  Their  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  liberty  .should  serve 


as  an  inspuaUon  to  us,  and  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made  in  securing  and  preserving 
our  own  heritage  of  individual  liberty. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
.^special  interest  that  we  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week,  July  13-19.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  reminding  the 
world  that  there  are  millions  of  persons 
who  have  been  displaced  by  force  from 
their  homelands,  and  who  desire  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  to  establish 
self-rule  for  themselves. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the  small 
countries  of  Europe  were  seized  by  the 
Communist  regime,  and  their  popula- 
tions scattered,  or  oppressed  by  the 
harsh  rule  of  a  foreign  government.  Al- 
though meaningful  resistance  has  been 
denied  them,  I  know  that  many  of  Uiese 
people,  and  their  relatives  and  friends  in 
this  country,  still  cari-j*  the  hope  that 
eventually  they  can  return  and  reestab- 
lish their  national  identities. 

Now,  we  have  added  to  the  list  of  cap- 
tive nations,  those  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Afjain  the  aggressor  was  communism. 
During  this  period  of  detente,  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  emphasize  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Commmiist  world,  the  desirability 
of  allowing  small  nations  to  exist,  and  to 
determine  their  own  destinies.  The  winds 
of  change  arc  blowing  across  the  world. 
Events  have  a  way  of  leavening  the  ex- 
tremist elements  in  the  world  society.  We 
can  only  continue  to  exert  our  best  efforts 
toward  the  end  that  the  long-held  hopes 
and  prayers  of  those  in  the  captive  na- 
tions and  their  supporters,  may  someday 
tome  to  pass. 

As  we  observe  this  week,  established 
by  Public  Law  86-90,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
detei'mination.  courage,  and  faith  of 
those  who  have  never  ceased  to  insist 
that  men  and  women  have  the  right  to 
live  in  freedom,  to  determine  their  own 
destinies  and  national  alliances.  This  is 
the  17th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Let  us  all  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  proposition  that  we  will  see  the  day 
when  this  observance  is  no  longer 
necessai-y. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  and  fellow  Americans  in  com- 
memorating the  17th  Anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  first  passed  by 
Congress  in  July  1959. 

As  we  near  the  celebration  of  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial,  I  feel  saddened  that 
the  millions  of  oppressed  people  under 
Communist  i-ule  In  the  countries  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Rumania  are  not  free  to  choose  under 
what  fiag  they  wish  to  live. 

Captive  Nations  Week  helixs  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  the  Communist  rulers 
that  Americans  continue  to  care  about 
the  plight  of  the  captive  nations,  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  that 
their  hopes  and  desires  are  shared  by 
millions  who  have  the  privilege  of  living 
in  freedom. 

As  we  complete  the  final  stages  of  the 
35-nation  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  we  must  be  re- 


minded, in  our  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  we  cannot  relax  our  stand- 
ards of  justice  and  humanity  for  all,  in 
our  effort  toward  closer  association. 

As  I  have  noted  in  the  psist  a  man's 
mind  and  si^irit  remain  free  so  long  as 
he  has  hope  and  so  long  as  he  believes. 
We  must  hfip  the  oppressed  victims  by 
giving  them  leason  to  believe,  that  as 
long  as  thei.-  spirit  is  free  they  will  soon 
obtain  the  freedom  of  body.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  their  support  for  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

Mr.  WAI  SH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1975 
Captive  Nations  Week  anniversary  is  an 
observance  that  reminds  us  of  the  fate 
of  100  million  East  and  Central  European 
people,  who  are  living  silenUy  under  the 
blanket  of  totalitarian  communism.  In  a 
contmuing  attempt  to  bring  the  situa- 
tion to  the  pubUc  attention,  I  would  like 
to  participate  in  the  commemoration  ot 
Captive  Nations  Week.  For  the  past  dec- 
ade and  a  half  this  special  week  has  rec- 
ognized the  principles  of  human  rights 
and  freedom  of  which  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations  have  been  deprived. 

It  Is  important  for  us  to  to  remember 
these  people  even  amidst  th"  growinc 
calls  for  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  in  my  opinion  a  misunderstand- 
ing that  now  exists  concerning  captive 
people  and  detente.  The  citizens  of  tliese 
nations  and  critics  of  detente  are  not 
against  detente,  ratlier  they  support  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  letter  that  I  received  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  best 
expresses  this  misconception: 

We  have  alway.s  been  for  detente  as  a  proc- 
e.ss,  but  (or  one  pursued  on  grounds  of  knowl- 
edgeablUty,  accurate  conceptualization,  aud 
trained  perception.  When,  in  relation  to  the 
USSR — the  only  real  critical  threat  to  our 
national  security — some  of  our  leadership 
still  think  (if  the  USSR  as  a  nation-state. 
Ignore  the  historical  messages  of  Sakharor, 
Solzhenitsyn,  and  others,  and  have  become 
party  to  such  Moscow  bred  myths  as  peaceful 
coexistence,  the  urgency  for  this  national 
forum  is  greater  than  ever.  The  over  two 
dozen  captive  nations,  nearly  oue-half  of 
the  USSR  itself,  are  an  internal  problem  for 
Moscow.  Are  they,  therefore,  of  no  llfe-or- 
death  concern  to  us?  By  our  silence  are  we 
prepared  to  consign  them  to  permanent  cap- 
tivity in  the  naive  hope  of  thereby  securing 
peace? 

I  would  like  to  as.sure  our  captive  allies 
that  we  are  willing  to  work  with  them 
for  their  freedom.  This  is  of  prime  im- 
portance because  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  captive  nations  especially  in 
light  of  the  present  international  situa- 
tion. A  letter  from  the  A.ssembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations  best  expresses  the 
current  plight  of  these  nations  in  respect 
to  the  United  States  today.  It  reads: 

TJie  35-natious  conference  on  European 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Geneva,  now 
has  been  underway  for  almost  two  years,  pre- 
paring under  Soviet  prodding  the  grand 
summit  to  be  held  in  Helsinki,  at  which  ac- 
cording to  Soviet  plans  the  heads  of  state, 
among  them  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  to  gather  and  make 
the  Soviet  conquest  of  East-Central  Europe 
legitimate. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  the  present 
occurrences  in  the  international  situation 
opportune  to  press  for  an  early  date  of  the 
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snpereummlt.  fully  determined  to  accom- 
plish changes  In  the  present  International 
situation  In  favor  of  the  Communist  power 
system. 

The  European  security,  a.s  planned  by  the 
Soviet,  wonld  not  only  give  a  Western  bless- 
ing to  a  divided  Europe,  but  it  would  also 
make  clear  the  Soviet's  domination  of  its 
Eiirc^>ean  Empire  was  no  longer  to  be  chal- 
lenged, and  that  Moscow  had  secured  world 
acceptance  of  Soviet  hegemony  over  Eastern 
Europe. 

Obviously  the  super.suinini:  scheduled  for 
Helsinki  this  year  has  an  extraordlnarj- 
meaning  to  the  Soviet  leaders.  It  would  be 
a  crowning  achievement  ti'"  their  30  year 
policy  originated  in  Yalta ,  which  resulted 
In  whole  nations  being  swallowed  up  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  Communist  govern- 
ments being  mercilessly  Imposed  on  them. 
.  .  .  While  the  Western  powers  were  stUi 
xmwllUng  to  put  self  determination  and 
freedom  of  the  captive  nations  .  on  the 
agenda  of  the  conference,  the  Soviets  have 
offered  minor  concessions  in  matters  which 
cannot  alter  or  weaken  their  predomi- 
nant position  in  East-Central  Europe,  or  to 
consider  anything  which  would  result  In 
the  loosening  of  their  grip  ou  the  uatious 
they  dominate.  A  refusal  to  agree  to  a  freer 
movement  of  people  and  Ideas  and  to 
permanently  stop  Jamming  by  the  Soviet 
and  their  satellites  of  foreign  broadca.sts  ca«t 
a  lurid  light  on  their  attitude  toward  We.st- 
em  endeavors  to  eliminate  the  artificial  bar- 
riers dividing  Europe.  Obviously  these  bar- 
riers are  essential  to  safeguard  Soviet  dom- 
ination over  the  captive  nations.  The  elim- 
ination of  barriers  to  human  and  cultural 
contacts  is  of  paramount  Importance  to  the 
captive  natlon.s  severed  from  the  roots  of 
Western  civilization  to  which  they  have 
belonged  for  centuries.  Western  demands  in 
these  matters  should  be  pressed  by  the 
United  Slates  and  her  allies  .  .  . 

I  do  feel  It  is  important  not  to  deal  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  captive  people, 
but  to  continue  to  support  them  and 
their  fight  for  freedom.  We  cannot  aban- 
don these  people.  We  must  continue  to 
recognize  them,  yet  within  the  frame- 
work of  detente.  As  Dr.  Dobriansky 
noted  : 

We  have  always  been  for  detente  as  a 
process,  but  for  one  pursued  on  grotmds  of 
knowledgeablllty,  accurate  conceptualiza- 
tion, and  trained  perception. 

Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  17th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  as  we  in  Congress  de- 
bate the  many  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy issues  facing  our  Nation,  it  is  par- 
Uciilarly  appropriate  for  us  to  reassess 
the  policy  of  detente.  TTie  subject  of  cap- 
tive nations  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  yet  it 
would  be  tragic  for  us  to  forget  the  past 
history  of  oppression  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. 

Detente  can  only  be  an  efifecti\e  pol- 
icy If  we  correct  the  record  of  past  dom- 
ination of  captive  nations  and  assure  that 
basic  international  human  rights  are  rec- 
ognized by  all  nations. 

I  join  my  colleagues  and  others 
throughout  the  free  world  in  expressing 
our  concern  for  those  less  fortunate  peo- 
ple who  are  captives  In  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.  Their  hope  for  freedom- 
spiritual,  social,  and  cultural— remains 
alive  and  with  our  support  will  one  day 
become  a  reality. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
United  States  of  America,   while  pre- 
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paring  to  embark  on  its  third  century  of 
freedom  and  democratic  government, 
should  stand  back  and  reflect  on  the 
tragedy  of  those  nations  that  have  fal- 
len prey  over  the  years  to  the  rapaciou."^- 
ness  of  international  communism. 

This  week  we  pay  tribute  to  the  stead- 
fastness and  bravery  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple around  the  globe  forced  to  live 
against  their  will — many  of  them  for  dec- 
ades— deprived  of  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity that  we,  as  Americaas,  have  coms 
to  take  for  granted.  As  we  contemplate 
the  future  of  detente,  let  us  remember 
the  victims  of  confrontation  and  aggres- 
sive Soviet  expansionism. 

Many  sons  of  these  brave  nations  live 
with  us  today  as  American  citizens.  They 
play  an  important  role  in  the  cultural,  in- 
tellectual, and  commercial  life  of  this 
country.  For  the  most  part  they  are  free- 
dom fighters,  or  descendants  of  freedom 
fighters,  veterans  of  the  bitter  struggle 
against  totalitarianism  around  the  world. 
We  p8U.se  with  them  this  week  to  re- 
member their  less  fortunate  kinsmen  who 
remain  behind,  who  must  subsist  on  the 
hope  of  a  better  day  while  facing  the 
rigors  of  an  existence  devoid  of  dignity 
and  respect  for  fundamental  human 
rights. 

The  ti-agedj'  of  tlie  captive  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  would  be  compounderl 
if  citizens  of  these  states  were  to  sense 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  ceased  to 
care  or  has  surrendered  the  hope  for  a 
more  decent  future  for  these  people.  The 
purpose  of  our  remembrance  this  week  is 
to  send  forth  the  word  that  the  United 
States  has  not  forgotten,  that  our  out- 
rage at  this  affront  to  human  dignity  is 
imdiminished.  We  continue  to  oppose  and 
to  condemn  the  bondage  of  nations  in 
the  Baltic,  in  Central  Europe,  in  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  look  foiward  to  the  day  when 
these  nations  are  permitted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  their  rightful  place  In 
the  international  community  as  inde- 
pendent masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  personal  concern  about 
the  captive  people  to  whom  we  dedicate 
this  week.  The  list  of  countries  is  long: 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  Tibet,  Hun- 
gary, East  Gennany,  Bulgaria.  Poland. 
Rumania,  Armenia,  North  Korea,  and 
the  newly  captive  nations  of  Indochina. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  words  to  express 
my  concern  than  the  words  of  a  man  who 
knows  first  hand  what  life  is  like  in  tliese 
countries:  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn. 

Solzhenitsyn  has  spoken  on  several 
occasions  in  this  country  i-ecently,  de- 
scribing the  political  and  social  repres- 
sion in  the  Soviet  Union  in  poignantly 
human  and  compassionate  terms.  His 
prediction  that  "a  million  persons  will 
be  exterminated"  in  South  Vietnam  came 
from  first-hand  experience  of  the  Stalin- 
ist purges,  and  knowledge  of  the  way 
Communist  regimes  have  systematically 
stmed  all  dissent.  He  desei-ves  being  lis- 
tened to. 

Solzhenitsyn  also  took  the  opportunity 
to  analyze  American  foreign  policy,  and 
said  that  post- World  War  n  history  has 
consisted  of  "one  capitulation  after  an- 
other" by  the  United  States.  Again 
speakin?  from  experience,  he  said  that 


"Communist  leaders  respect  only  firm- 
ness, and  have  contempt  and  laugh  at 
persons  who  continually  retreat." 

But  SolzhenltsjTi  was  firm  In  asserting 
the  desire  for  freedom  among  the  captive 
people  of  Eastern  Europe: 

Under  the  cast-iron  shell  of  Conununisni 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries,  there  is  a  liberation  of  the  human 
spirit. 

It  is  this  la.st  .statement  that  points  out 
the  purpose  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  provide 
hope  to  psople  who  long  for  the  f reedom.s 
we  take  for  granted.  As  Solzhenitsvn 
•said: 

You  are  the  allies  of  our  liberation  move- 
ment m  the  Communist  coimtrtes,  and  I  call 
upon  yon:  Let  us  think  together  and  try  to 
see  how  we  can  adjust  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  processes.  Whenever  you 
help  the  persons  being  persecuted  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  you're  not  only  displaying 
magnanimity  and  nobiUty,  you  are  defend- 
ing not  only  them  but  you're  defending 
yourselves  as  well.  You're  defending  your  own 
future. 

On  our  small  planet,  there  are  no  longer 
any  Internal  affairs.  The  Communist  leaders 
say:  'Don't  Interfere  in  our  Internal  affairs. 
Let  us  strai-gle  our  citizens  in  peace  and 
quiet.  " 

But  I  icU  you:  Interfere  more  and  more, 
interfere  as  much  as  you  can.  We  beg  you 
to  come  and  interfere. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliis  week,  July  14-18,  marks  the 
17  th  ob.servance  of  Captive  Natioas 
Week,  which  was  established  In  July  of 
1959. 

Since  that  time,  of  course,  our  foreign 
policy  has  changed  di-amatically.  We  no 
longer  speak  of  containment  and  con- 
frontation. Instead,  we  live  in  a  world  of 
detente  and  accommodation  with  our 
neighbors. 

However,  the  realities  faced  by  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  around  the 
world,  in  many  nations,  remain  the  same. 
In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Asia,  nations  are  still  denied  the 
right  of  self-determination.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  pursue  their  own  national  des- 
tiny under  the  guidance  of  their  own 
leaders. 

Captive  Nations  Week  provides  us  a 
chance  to  express  oui-  sympathy  and  sol- 
idarity with  these  captive  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  No  matter  what 
changes  may  occur  in  our  policies  with 
otlier  nations,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  people 
around  the  globe  are  denied  their  free- 
dom. 

As  a  free  nation,  the  United  States, 
and  her  people,  have  both  the  right,  and 
the  duty,  to  speak  out  against  such  for- 
eign oppression.  Detente  and  trade 
ben^ts  may  be  desirable.  But  we  must 
never  let  it  be  said  that  the  United 
States  allowed  itself  to  be  deterred 
from  its  pi-inciples  in  the  name  of  co- 
existence, or  in  order  to  obtain  a  favor- 
able trade  agieement  with  another 
nation. 

These  principles  need  not  express 
themselves  in  misguided  foreign  adven- 
tures, or  disastrous  wars.  We  have  no 
more  right  to  Impose  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment on  other  peoples  than  do  our 
friend.-;  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Instead,  It  should  express  Itself  In  a 
national  determination  to  freedom  for  all 
nations,  and  in  never  forgetting  that 
other  nations  may  not  be  as  fortunate 
as  our  own.  We  must  always  remember 
the  plight  of  these  captive  nations, 
whether  they  lie  in  the  streets  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  or  the  windswept  plateaus 
of  the  Himalayas. 

Recently,  we  in  this  country,  and 
others  throughout  the  world,  were  wit- 
nesses to  an  incident  which  I  hope  will 
never  be  repeated.  The  highest  oflicial 
in  tlie  United  States  refused  to  meet 
with  a  distinguished  writer  from  an- 
other nation,  himself  a  man  who  has 
escaped  from  captivity. 

Reportedly,  the  reason  for  this  inci- 
dent was  that  we  did  not  want  to  ag- 
gravate certain  of  our  foreign  friends. 
Hopefully,  this  unfortunate  scene  will 
never  be  repeated. 

This  week,  which  also  marks  the  first 
.joint  venture  into  outer  space  by  two 
nations,  will  serve  to  remind  us  that  de- 
spite our  cooperation  in  some  areas, 
.yulfs  of  philosophy  and  international 
policy  still  separate  the  two  greatest 
powers  on  the  globe. 

Cooperation  and  coexistence  are  still 
desirable,  and  both  sides  must  strive  to 
meet  them. 

But  we  must  never  allow  our  desire 
for  peace  to  become  more  important 
than  our  principles  as  a  nation.  For  if 
the  United  States  ever  condones  the  loss 
of  freedom  for  other  people,  we  will  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  surrendering 
our  own  rights. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  age  of  exploration  In  the 
16th  century,  the  doctrine  of  mercantil- 
ism canie  Into  prominence,  holding  that 
the  best  way  for  a  nation  to  enrich  Itself 
was  to  acquire  colonies,  and  to  exploit 
those  colonies  for  its  own  economic  ad- 
vantage. 

For  centuries,  the  theory  was  held  to 
be  fact,  and  the  European  powers  buflt 
up  vast  colonial  empires  accordingly.  But 
about  at  the  time  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, a  new  theoiy  was  developed,  the 
theory  of  capitalism,  first  systematically 
expounded  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  re- 
markable book  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 

Tlie  new  theoiy,  along  with  political 
developments  such  as  the  birth  of  the 
United  States,  signaled  tlie  beghinlng 
of  the  end  for  colonialism,  although  It 
proved  stubborn  and  difficult  to  wipe  out 
entirely. 

Now,  however,  it  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  Portuguese,  the  last  Western  na- 
tion to  openly  profess  the  colonial  doc- 
trine, have  begun  to  dismantle  their 
African  empire,  and  the  prescient  In- 
dependence of  Angola  and  Mozambique 
will — almost — sound  the  death  knell  for 
mercantilism. 

But  that  word  "almost"  is  Important. 
It  is  important  because  there  Is  still  one 
colonial  power  in  the  world,  and  that  Is 
Soviet  Russia. 

How  remarkable  It  is  that  200  years 
rfter  the  publication  of  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  the  one  group  that  clings  to 
the  discredited  and  outdated  theory  of 
colonialism  Is  the  Communist  Party, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  capitalist  the- 
ory that  Adam  Smith  propounded. 


The  Communists  claim  that  their 
thinking  represents  a  newer  and  more 
modem  idea  than  Smith's  capitalism. 
But  in  the  colonial  policies  of  Soviet 
Russia,  it  can  be  seen  that  communism 
is  but  a  throwback  to  the  feudal  era. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
Soviet  satellites  In  Eastern  Em-ope  and 
elsewhere  are  colonies,  un-nations  whose 
human  and  material  resources  are  ex- 
ploited by  their  colonial  master  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soviets. 

Life  imder  communism  is  sterile  and 
austei-e.  It  is  also,  as  Alexandr  Solzhe- 
nitsyn has  shown  us  so  dramatically  and 
clearly,  ci-uel.  All  of  this  is  true  in  Rus- 
sia as  well  as  tn  the  capitlve  nations  that 
are  her  colonies. 

But  in  the  captive  nations,  the  oppres- 
sion is  compounded  by  the  fact  of  foreign 
domination. 

As  we  obsei-ve  Captive  Nations  Week, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  express  our 
solidarity  with  the  exploited  p>eople  of 
the  worlds  last  remaining  colonial  em- 
pire. We  yearn  for  the  day  when  they 
may  once  again  be  free. 

And  we  may  also  refiect  that  the  mod- 
ern world,  for  all  its  progress  and  en- 
lightenment, has  not  yet  rid  itself  of 
EDinc  pretty  hideous  anachronisms  from 
the  distant  past.  The  Russian  colonial 
empire  is  one  of  these,  and  any  person 
who  may  think  that  communism  is  the 
wave  of  the  future  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider another  possibility:  That  Instead, 
communism  is  a  relic  of  the  barbarous 
past,  and  is.  as  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  know  all  too  well,  the  last  worst 
fear  of  mankind. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
17th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week — July  13-19 — should  be  a  time 
when  All  Americans  and  their  leaders  re- 
affirm their  dedication  to  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  to  their  duties  as  a  free  peo- 
ple, and  express  their  concern  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms  for  the  millions 
of  unfortunate  men  and  women  who 
must  live  In  those  nations  enslaved  by 
the  dismal  tyranny  of  communism. 

In  Chicago,  the  week-long  observance 
of  tills  important  event  will  culminate 
on  Saturday,  July  19,  in  a  gigantic  pa- 
rade on  State  Street,  coordinated  under 
the  able  direction  of  Chairman  Viktors 
Viksnins  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. Americans  who  share  tlie  an- 
cesti'y  of  many  of  the  captive  peoples  or 
were  born  in  tliese  nations  will  march, 
weai-ing  their  native  costumes,  joined  by 
city  officials,  Chicago  ci\ac  and  business 
leaders,  and  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  A  reception  will  follow  the  parade 
at  the  Latvian  Community  Center,  4146 
North  Elston  Avenue. 

Many  thousands  will  march  in  this  pa- 
rade in  order  to  demonstrate  their  em- 
pathy and  support  for  the  captive  peo- 
ples in  their  courageous  and  unrelenting 
efforts  to  resist  the  barbaric  and  dehu- 
manizing Communist  system  of  repres- 
sion. I  look  forward  to  joining  in  this 
crucial  demonstration  of  deep  concern, 
which  will  contribute  to  the  hope  and  as- 
pirations of  the  captive  peoples  who  are 
fighting  against  the  hateful  ideolog>-  of 
fear  ruling  their  homelands. 

Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of 
Chicago,  has  issued  a  proclamation  on 
the  plight  of  the  peoples  in  the  captive 


nations  and  the  mayor's  proclamation 
follows: 

PaOCLAMATION 

Whereas,  our  city's  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nation's  Week  wUl  be  highlighted  by 
a  State  Street  parade  on  July  19th;  and 

Whereas,  imder  auspices  of  the  Captive 
Nation's  Friends  Committee,  the  week's  ac- 
tivities win  direct  public  attention  to  the 
plight  of  people  whose  homelands  have  come 
under  Communistic  control;  and 

Whereas,  many  citizens  of  these  countries 
are  linked  by  ties  of  family  relationships  to 
res^idents  of  this  community,  and  it  is  com- 
mendable that  United  States  citizens,  in  ap- 
preciation of  their  freedoms,  should  extend 
ssmpathy  and  the  hope  of  freedom  to  their 
fellow-men  who»»e  independence  has  been 
abrogated: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mavor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  of  July  14  through  July  19,  1975, 
to  be  Captive  Nation's  Week  in  Chicago  and 
ttrge  all  cltissens  to  take  cognizance  of  ths 
special  events  arranged  for  this  time. 

Diitei  this  26th  day  of  May.  1975. 

Richard  J    Dai.fv, 

Mu!,or. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  Americans  must 
also  provide  these  captive  peoples  with 
a  sense  of  hope  reflected  through  our 
policies  as  a  nation.  Even  now,  we  are 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on  arma- 
ments reduction  and  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooper.ition  in  Europe  is 
entering  its  final  phase.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  does  net 
accept  any  ratification  of  the  exisun^ 
frontiers  of  Europe  and  refuses  to  legiti- 
mize the  Infamous  ''Brezhnev  doctrine" 
of  Soviet  Interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Eastern  Europe,  such  as  the  brutal  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Czecho.slovakia  in 
1968. 

Instead,  our  Nation  should  focus  world 
attention  on  the  need  for  improved  visit- 
ing rights  for  relatives  in  these  nation", 
for  free  and  uncensored  mail  betv^een 
these  peoples  and  their  relatives  abroad, 
and  also  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union 
begin  living  up  to  its  propaganda  claims 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

At  the  dinner  given  In  his  honor  by 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  Russian  novelist, 
Alexsandr  Solzhenitsyn,  spoke  on  these 
crucial  Issues  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  portion  of  his  speech : 

It  is  almost  a  Joke  now  in  the  Western 
World.  In  the  20th  Century,  to  use  words 
like  "good"  and  "evl!.  "  They  have  become 
almost  old-fashioned  concepts,  but  they  are 
very  real  and  genuine  concepts.  These  are 
concepts  from  a  sphere  which  is  liig)ier  than 
us — good  and  evil.  And  instead  of  getting 
Involved  In  base,  petty,  short-sighted  politi- 
cal calculations  and  games  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  concentration  of  World  Evil 
and  the  tremendous  force  of  hatred  Is  there 
and  is  flowing  from  there  throughout  the 
world.  And  we  have  to  stand  up  against  It 
and  not  hasten  to  give  to  it.  give  to  it.  give 
to  It.  everything  that  it  wants  to  swallow. 

Today  there  are  two  major  processes  oc- 
curring In  the  world.  One  is  the  one  which 
I  have  Just  described  to  you  which  has  been 
in  progress  more  than  30  years.  It  is  a  proc- 
ess of  short-sighted  concessions:  a  process 
of  giving  up.  and  giving  up  and  giving  up 
and  hoping  that  perhaps  at  some  point  the 
wolf  will  have  eaten  enough.  The  second 
proce-ss  is  one  which  I  consider  the  key  to 
everything  and  which.  I  will  say  now,  'will 
bring  all  of  us  our  future;  under  the  cast- 
iron  shell  of  Communism — for  20  years  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  shorter  time  In  other 
Communist  countries— there  Is  occurring  a 
liberation  of  the  human  spirit.  New  genera- 
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tlons  are  growing  up  which  are  steadfast  In 
their  struggle  with  evil.  Which  are  not  will- 
ing to  accept,  unprincipled,  compromises; 
which  prefer  to  lose  everything — salary,  con- 
ditions of  existence  and  life  Itself— but  are 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  conscience,  not  will- 
ing   to   make    deals   with    evil. 

This  process  has  now  gone  so  far  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  Marxism  has  fallen 
so  low,  that  It  has  become  an  ancedote.  It's 
simply  /ui  object  of  contempt.  No  serious 
person  In  our  country  today,  not  even  uni- 
versity and  high  school  students,  can  talk 
about  Marxism  without  smiling,  without 
laughing.  But  this  whole  process  of  our  lib- 
eration which  obviously  wUl  entail  social 
transformations  is  slower  than  the  first 
one — the  process  of  concessions.  Over  there, 
when  we  see  these  concessions,  we  are 
frightened.  Why  so  quickly?  Why  so  pre- 
cipitously? Why  yield  several  countries  a 
year? 

I  started  by  saying  that  you  are  the  allies 
of  our  liberation  movement  in  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  And  I  call  upon  you:  Let  us 
think  together  and  try  to  see  how  we  can 
adjust  the  relationship  between  these  two 
processes.  Whenever  you  help  the  persons 
persecuted  in  the  Soviet  Union,  you  not 
only  dUplay  magnanimity  and  nobility, 
you're  defending  not  only  them  but  your- 
selves as  well.  You're  defending  your"  own 
future. 

So  let  us  try  to  see  how  far  we  can  go  to 
stop  this  senseless  and  immoral  process  of 
endless  concessions  to  the  aggressor — these 
clever  legal  arguments  for  why  we  should 
give  up  one  country  after  another.  Why  must 
we  hand  over  to  Communist  totalitarianism 
more  and  more  technology — complex,  deli- 
cate, developed  technology.  Which  It  needs 
for  armaments  and  for  crushing  its  own 
citizens.  If  we  can  at  least  slow  down  that 
process  of  concessions,  if  not  stop  It  alto- 
gether—and make  It  possible  for  the  process 
of  liberation  to  continue  In  the  Communist 
countries — ultimately  these  two  processes 
win  yield  us  our  future. 

On  our  crowded  planet  there  are  no  longer 
any  Internal  affairs.  The  Communist  leaders 
say,  "Don't  Interfere  In  our  Internal  affairs. 
Let  us  strangle  our  citizens  In  peace  and 
quiet."  But  I  tell  you:  Interfere  more  and 
more.  Interfere  as  much  as  you  can.  We  beg 
you  to  come  and  Interfere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  perhaps  more 
than  at  any  other  time  since  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  legislated  by  Congress  In 
1959,  we  as  Americans  have  been  made 
aware  that  our  own  future,  as  well  as  the 
future  of  the  captive  nations,  depends 
on  our  vigilance  and  our  uncompromis- 
ing will  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of 
totalitarian  aggression. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  captive  nations  and  to 
other  lands  join  each  year  during  this 
special  observance  to  express  their  sup- 
port for  policies  which  will  hopefully 
free  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
from  the  yoke  of  Communist  domination. 
We  must  never  forget  that  detente  has 
not  changed  the  bitter  realities  for  the 
captive  peoples  since  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy has  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  an 
instrument  of  oppression. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  observance 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  Chicago  for  I  feel  that  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  compels  us  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom  wher- 
ever it  is  denied  and  to  support  efforts 
to  liberate  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  time  will 
not  be  too  distant  when  the  totalitarian 
form  of  government  can  be  overcome  and 
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each  coimtry  can  function  as  a  strong, 
independent  nation  in  a  free  world. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-90  passed  by 
Congress  in  1959  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent and  requested  him  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  In 
July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
inviting  the  American  people  to  observe 
that  week  with  "appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities."  The  President  was  fur- 
ther "authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world."  Accordingly, 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
issued  proclamations  commemorating 
Captive  Nations  Week  each  year  since 
1959. 

The  proclamation  for  this  year's  ob- 
servance was  made  by  President  Ford  on 
June  27,  1975,  designating  the  week  be- 
ginning July  13,  1975,  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  I  wish  to  introduce  it  at  this  point 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  The  proclamation 
follows : 
Captive  Nations  Week.  1975— Phoclamation 

4381,  June  27,  1976 
B^  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America — A  Proclamation 
The  history  of  our  Nation  reminds  us  that 
the  traditions  of  liberty  must  be  protected 
and  preserved  by  each  generation.  Let  us, 
therefore,  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  Ideals 
of  our  own  democratic  heritage.  In  so  doing, 
we  manifest  our  belief  that  all  men  every- 
where have  the  same  Inherent  right  to  free- 
dom that  we  enjoy  today.  In  support  of  this 
sentiment,  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  by  a 
Joint  resolution  approved  July  17,  1959  (73 
Stat.  212),  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  in  July 
of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Now.  Therefore,  I,  Oerald  R.  Ford,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
13,  1975,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  rededlca- 
tlon  to  the  aspirations  of  all  peonies  for  self- 
determlnatlon  and  liberty. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  June, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
ninety-ninth. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  are  once  again 
joining  together  to  speak  in  defense  of 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  During  Captive  Nations  Week,  we 
not  only  renew  our  own  commitment  to 
freedom,  but  we  are  also  telling  those  who 
live  imder  the  Conmiunist  yoke  of  Im- 
perialism that  they  should  not  give  up 
hope. 

We  are  now  observing  the  17th  annual 
commemoration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  is  good  that  we  take  this  time 
to  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  un- 
told numbers  of  people  still  live  under 
the  totalitarian  domination  of  commu- 
nism. To  these  people  freedom  is  denied. 
We  owe  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, to  protect  freedom  where  it  exists, 
and  to  dedicate  ourselves  once  again  to 
its  extension  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  to  these  ends  that  we  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  during  Captive  Nations 


Week— toward  a  clearer  recognition  of 
the  virtues  of  freedom  as  well  as  the  wiles 
of  tyranny. 

The  citizens  of  the  captive  nations  may 
have  lost  their  freedom  temporarily,  but 
thei-e  is  strong  evidence  that  they  have 
not  lost  hope  or  their  desire  to  regain 
it.  As  long  as  freedom  exists  somewhere 
in  tJie  world,  as  long  as  free  people  re- 
main unswerving  in  their  determination 
to  keep  freedom  alive,  hope  will  flourish 
in  the  captive  nations  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

And  so.  during  this  week,  we  must  re- 
aflarm  a  twofold  promise :  To  remain  firm 
against  further  Communist  usurpation 
in  the  world,  and  to  do  all  within  our 
power  to  work  for  the  ultimate  liberation 
of  every  captive  nation. 

Our  heritage  requires  that  we  keep  the 
lamp  of  liberty  lit.  Oppressed  people  have 
traditionally  looked  to  us  for  hope  and 
inspiration.  I  hope  that  the  oppressors 
of  the  captive  nations  are  listening  and 
note  well  what  is  being  said  throughout 
America  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  this 
week,  so  they  will  fully  realize  that  we 
are  determined  and  steadfast  in  our  in- 
tention to  stamp  out  tyranny  where  it 
exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  should  also  re- 
mind each  of  us  to  give  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  liberty  that  we  en- 
joy. We  who  possess  the  blessings  of 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  as 
inalienable  rights  must  never  take  our 
good  fortune  lightly.  May  we  be  aware  of 
the  great  sacrifices  that  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  made  to  make  our  fi-eedom 
possible. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  humanitar- 
ian cause.  I  am  privileged  to  recognize 
and  participate  in  the  observance  of  this 
memorial  to  the  nations  who  live  un- 
willingly under  the  protracted  tyranny  of 
an  alien  force  in  tlieir  beloved  home- 
lands. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  July  13-19  will  mark  the  17th  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  week. 
For  these  few  days  we  direct  our 
thoughts  to  the  peoples  living  under  So- 
viet rule  in  Eastern  and  Central  Eux-ope, 
and  others  exposed  to  the  suppression 
by  communism  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Far  East. 

For  those  Americans  who  once  resided 
in,  or  have  direct  ancestral  ties  to  Po- 
land, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  other  former  free  nations, 
this  is  a  period  to  invoke  special  mem- 
ories of  previous  happiness  and  libertie.'?, 
and  their  subsequent  undermining  by  the 
inception  of  Soviet  rule  in  Russia  in  1917. 
These  individuals  know  the  suffering  of 
oppression. 

However,  this  week  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  Americans  and  the  other 
freedom-loving  peoples  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  time  for  introspection  and  gratitude. 
We  must  appreciate  the  rights  that  we 
enjoy  but  are  deprived  to  others.  We 
must  also  confirm  our  commitment  to  the 
encouragement  of  self-determination, 
free  expression,  and  unrestricted  mobil- 
ity for  people  everywhere. 

I  strongly  support  attempts  to  ease 
tensions  between  East  and  West,  but  our 
efforts  should  never  be  without  keeping 
in  mind  the  welfare  of  those  people  for 
whom  freedom  is  only  a  faded  memorj' 
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of  the  past  and  a  mere  cherished  hope 
for  the  future.  They  are  our  greatest  al- 
lies in  all  steps  to  d6tente. 

The  United  States  has  commenced  its 
Bicentennial  year.  For  the  next  12 
months  we  will  commemorate  the  events 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  most 
enduring  democratic  republic  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  Let  us  take  to 
heart  those  time-honored,  self-evident 
"Truths"  Thomas  Jefferson  cited  when 
proclaiming  our  Nation — "That  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  imalienable 
rights,  that  fimong  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  In  our 
reverence  for  these  words  we  must  not 
forget  the  plight  of  all  oppressed  people. 
We  must  demonstrate  to  them  that  their 
dreams,  like  those  of  the  American  col- 
onists in  1776,  can  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  af- 
fords special  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  express  strong  and  deeply  felt 
support  for  mankind's  aspirations  for 
national  and  lndi\'idual  freedom.  With 
America's  Bicentennial  at  hand,  we  recall 
with  special  significance  our  own  struggle 
to  achieve  national  independence  and 
to  establish  those  foundations  of  demo- 
cratic government  which  insure  the 
right  to  voice  dissent,  the  right  to  wor- 
ship, and  the  right  to  exercise  personal 
freedoms.  As  a  free  nation,  we  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  aid  with  all  avail- 
able peaceful  means  those  who  are  still 
engaged  In  the  battle  to  secure  rightful 
and  basic  human  freedoms. 

The  ideological  confrontation  between 
the  free  and  Communist  world  is  a  reality 
which  permeates  the  international  scene. 
In  our  dealings  with  the  Commimlsts, 
we  must  remain  firm  against  further 
Communist  usurpation  and  the  continued 
denial  of  liberty.  It  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
soon  regain  self-government  and  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  salute 
President  Ford  on  the  occasion  of  his 
proclamation  of  July  13-19  as  Captive 
Nations  Week,  yet  saddened  by  the  fact 
that  an  event  such  as  this  is  still  needed. 
For  17  years  now,  through  five  Presidents 
and  nine  Congresses  of  which  I  have 
served  in  seven,  we  have  paused  to  take 
time  to  specially  remember  those  people 
still  suffering  under  totalitarian  rule,  and 
deprived  of  the  blessings  of  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  this  year  has  an  added  significance 
and  a  particular  sadness.  During  the  past 
6  months  Soutli  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
have  fallen  under  Commimist  control. 
The  fate  of  these  countries  should  serve 
to  remind  us  again  that  we  must  always 
be  vigilant  to  the  dangers  of  communism 
and  the  efforts  of  those  practicing  that 
ideology  to  subjugate  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

While  the  recent  years  have  brought 
an  increase  in  contact  and  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munist coimtries,  most  recently  high- 
lighted by  the  current  Ap(dlo-Soyuz 
space  flight,  we  must  not  forget  those  In- 
dividuals who  are  still  denied  their  rights 


by  these  same  Commmiist  countries.  Our 
responsibilities  to  these  oppressed  people 
have  been  forcefully  pointed  out  by  Nobel 
Prize  winner  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  in 
his  recent  speech.  His  chronicle  of  Com- 
munist brutality  and  his  stem  warning 
not  to  be  deceived  by  "friendly"  actions 
of  the  Communist  powers  are  a  most 
timely  message. 

Captive  Nations  Week  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  all  free  people  of  our  benefits 
of  freedom  and  self-determination  and 
the  need  to  guard  them  constantly. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
again  observing  Captive  Nations  Week 
to  mark  our  continuing  commitment  to 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  all 
people  and  all  nations.  We  take  this  oc- 
casion to  state  again  our  belief  that  peo- 
ple should  be  free  to  shape  their  own  so- 
ciety and  institutions  without  interfer- 
ence from  outside  countries. 

We  are  presently  pursuing  a  policy  of 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I 
have  supported  the  direction  of  this  pol- 
icy; but  tills  policy  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  abandonment  of  our  historic 
regard  for  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence. 

In  areas  of  Central  Europe  and  else- 
where that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ignored 
these  principles,  we  should  look  to  de- 
tente as  a  means  of  bringing  change  in 
those  areas  if  the  people  themselves  want 
to  change  their  political  Institutions.  It 
should  also  be  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand human  and  cultural  contacts  be- 
tween those  nations  and  ourselves.  Our 
position  does  not  imply  acceptance  of 
the  existing  conditions  in  those  areas  in 
the  interest  of  detente. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  share  the  desire 
to  improve  relations  among  nations  and 
our  policies  are  directed  toward  that 
goal.  When  that  goal  Is  reached  and 
self-determination  is  realized  for  all 
people,  then  will  we  be  able  to  set  aside 
observance  of  a  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
eve  of  our  Bicentennial  celebration,  we 
Americans  rededicate  ourselves  to  those 
ideals  which  gave  us  birth — that  all  men 
are  equal — that  they  have  the  right  to 
life,  to  liberty,  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness— universal  Ideals  which  are  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind. 

Tomorrow,  U.S.  astronauts  and  Soviet 
cosmonauts  are  scheduled  to  join  hands 
in  space,  a  crowning  achievement  for  de- 
tente. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  be 
lulled  into  complacency  by  such  spectac- 
ular events.  For  this  also  marks  the  17th 
anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  vast  throngs 
of  oppressed  peoples  living  in  Communist 
occupied  Eiu-ope,  Asia,  and  Cuba  who 
are  denied  the  self-determination  we 
hold  so  dear. 

The  Baltic  nations  have  suffered 
greatly  under  the  terror  of  Russian  colo- 
nialism. We  still  weep  for  the  Polish 
workers  of  Poznan  so  brutally  suppressed 
when  they  rose  in  revolt  against  their 
puppet  rulers.  We  are  still  outraged  over 
the  bloodbath  in  Hungary  when  security 
forces  opened  fire  and  Communist  dicta- 
torship called  upon  Soviet  troops  to  put 
down  a  popular  uprising.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  In- 
vaded by  the  U.S.S.R..  and  four  other 


Warsaw  Pact  nations  in  a  move  to  stamp 
out  the  freedoms  being  enjo>'ed  by  tlie 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks. 

The  Russian  population  Itself  consti- 
tutes less  than  50  percent  of  its  state; 
the  remainder  comes  from  those  coun- 
tries Russia  conquered  and  absorbed.  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Romania, 
Nortli  Korea,  East  Germany,  Tibet. 
North  Vietnam,  have  been  wounded  and 
debilitated  by  the  marks  of  Sino-Soviet 
imperialism.  Just  this  past  year,  three 
more  Asian  nations  have  tragically-  fallen 
under  the  yoke  of  aggression. 

These  captive  nations  have  been  sub- 
jected to  determined  and  sinister  manip- 
ulation of  their  national  heritages.  On 
the  one  hand,  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  dragged  from  their  lands  by 
tyramious  powers  bent  on  destroying 
their  ethnic  character.  On  the  other, 
great  hardships  have  been  forced  upon 
those  who  sought  to  emigrate  freely  to 
our  Western  World. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  their  repres- 
sion, these  peoples  inspire  us  with  their 
valor,  their  bravery,  their  undying  spirit. 

As  in  the  past,  I  am  honored  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  these 
gallant  peoples  and  reiterate  my  firm 
commitment  to  their  aspirations  for  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultural  liberty.  I 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge  for  the 
coming  of  that  day  when  the  Communist 
overlords  are  finally  expelled  and  the  en- 
slaved once  again  take  their  rightful 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pemisylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  tills  afternoon  as  the  House 
commemorates  the  17th  anniversary  of 
the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  week  has  been  set  aside  as  a  time 
for  all  of  us  to  solemnly  pledge  our  com- 
mitment to  the  millions  of  oppressed 
people  imder  Soviet  domination. 

Today,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
continue  to  be  denied  such  essential 
rights  as  freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  religion.  Others  are  denied  the  right 
to  leave  their  home  countries  and  live 
where  they  choose.  Dissent  Is  suppressed 
and  those  who  dare  to  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment in  an  attempt  to  gain  their 
freedom  of  self-expression  and  cultural 
identity,  are  imprisoned  or  exiled. 

As  we  mark  the  17th  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  it  is  especiallj- 
significant  that  we  remember  the  orig- 
inal proclamation  instituted  by  Coj-.- 
gress  in  1959,  in  recognition  that  "the 
desire  for  liberty  and  Independence  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  these  submerged  nations  constitute  n 
powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  tlie 
best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.'" 
However,  no  peace  which  is  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  human  dignity,  or  at  the 
cost  of  tuiTilng  our  backs  upon  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  who  yearn  only  for  freedom 
and  independence  is  in  keeping  with  our 
own  national  tradition. 

As  we  begin  the  celebration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  American  freedom, 
it  Is  easy  for  us  to  forget  tliat  the  na- 
tions of  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Ukraine,  Poland.  Romania,  North  Koi-ea. 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
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and  many  others  are  still  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Captive  Nations  Week  serves  as  a  val- 
uable remlndei  of  the  people  in  East- 
Central  Eiu-ope  and  those  behind  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  who  are  striving  to  as- 
sert their  rights  of  freedom  for  a  govern- 
ment of  their  choosing  and  to  be  masters 
of  their  own  fate. 

Those  of  us  in  the  free  world  must 
continue  to  reject  the  tyranny  over  the 
lives  and  minds  of  these  people  and  re- 
aflSrm  our  strong  support  for  them  and 
their  struggle  for  self-determination.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  detente  hsis  not 
significantly  improved  conditions  for 
citizens  of  the  captive  nations  with  re- 
spect to  the  freedom  of  individual  rights, 
and  tho:e  men  and  women  who  are  citi- 
zens of  Communist  states  continue  to  ex- 
press their  view  of  communism  by  flee- 
ing from  it  whenever  the  opportunity 
has  arisen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  Insert  several  formal  proclamations 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  displays 
the  nationwide  interest  on  behalf  of 
those  people  held  under  the  Soviet  reign, 
from  the  Governors  of  Dlinois,  Daniel 
Walker;  Nebraska,  J.  James  Exon; 
Michigan,  WUliam  G.  MiUiken;  South 
Carolina,  James  B.  Edwards ;  and  mayors 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Pla.,  J.  W.  Cate.  Jr.- 
Warren,  Mich.,  Ted  Bates;  Chicago,  HI.! 
Richard  J.  Daley;  Newport  News,  Va., 
Harry  E.  Atkinson;  and  Livonia,  Mich 
Edward  H.  McNamara. 
The  proclamations  follow: 

State  of  Illinois — Proclamation 
Por  more  than  two  hundred  years  free- 
dom-loving people  have  sought  our  shores, 
penetrated  our  wilderness  or  our  cities,  estab- 
lished homes  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  loyal 
citizenship.  Their  varied  cultures  have 
strengthened  and  enriched  our  nation  and 
endowed  It  with  varied  characteristics  and 
Interests. 

All  people,  however,  do  not  have  this  free- 
dom and  many  among  us  yearn  for  knowl- 
edge of  oppressed  relatives  and  friends,  and 
are  concerned  for  their  comfort  and  needs 
The  week  of  July  14  Is  especially  dedicated  to 
thoee  captive  peoples  this  year  and  a  colorful 
Captive  Nations  Parade  is  scheduled  July  19 
on  State  Street  in  Chicago. 

In  recognition  of  this  seventeenth  annual 
observance,  I.  Dan  Walker,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  July  14  through 
July  19.  1975,  Captive  Nations  Week  In 
Illinois. 

State  of  Nebraska— Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  politics  of 
Russian  Communists  have  led.  through 
direct  and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  sub- 
jugation and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of 
Poland.  Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine 
Czechoslovakia.  Latvia,  EstonU,  Byelorussia 
Rumania,  East  Germany.  BiUgarla.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Sloyenla.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba.  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam 
and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stltutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders 
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In  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  In- 
dependence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayer,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  J.  James  Exon,  Governor 
Of  the  State  of  Nebraska  do  hereby  pro- 
Claim  the  week  of  July  13-19,  1975  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  in  Nebraska  and  call 
upon  the  citizens  to  Join  with  others  In  ob- 
serving this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

State  or  Michigan — Executive  Declaration 

IN    Observance    op   July    13-19,    1975,    as 

Captive  Nations  Week 

The  desire  for  freedom  and  liberty  burns 
in  the  hearts  of  people  throughout  the 
world,  including  those  living  in  nations 
dominated  by  the  policies  of  Communist 
Russia. 

Freedom-loving  peoples  of  Albania,  Ar- 
menia. Bulgaria.  Byelorussia,  Croatia,  Czech- 
OElovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania. Poland.  Rumania.  Serbia,  The 
Ukraine  and  other  Captive  Nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  vanguard  of  human 
freedom. 

Therefore.  I,  William  G.  Milliken,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Michigan,  do  hereby  de- 
cUre  July  13-19,  1975  as  Captive  Nations 
Week;  and  I  urge  all  citizens  to  dedicate 
some  of  their  time  and  efforts  to  the  goal  of 
freedom  and  liberty  for  all  people  through- 
out the  world. 

William  G.  Milliken. 

Governor. 

State  of  South  Carolina — Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  politics  of 
Russian  Communists  have  led,  through  di- 
rect and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  sub- 
jugation and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of 
Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine, 
Chechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia, 
Rumania,  East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Stovenla,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam 
and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  m  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders  m 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  In- 
pendence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  approprUte  prayer,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples. 

Now,  Therefore.  I.  James  B.  Edwards  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  13  through 
July  19.  1975  as:  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
South  Carolina. 

CrtY  OF  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.— Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 

is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 


been  able,  through  the  democratic  process. 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas,  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  interdependency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  humt.n 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Chrts- 
tlan,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  J.  W.  Cate,  Jr.,  Acting 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
do  proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19,  1976  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  urge  the  people 
of  St.  Petersburg  to  observe  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  and 
to  renew  their  devotion  to  the  high  ideals 
on  which  our  nation  was  founded  and  has 
prospered  and  to  sustain  with  understanding 
and  sympathy  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  fcr  indep-sndence  and 
human  freedom. 

City  of  Warren.  Mich.— Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  politics  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  Byelorussia,  Rumania.  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China.  Arme- 
nia. Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Coesackia.  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  and  others 
and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  pov/erful  deterrent  to  any  ambition 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayer,  ceremonies  and 
activities;  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of  cap- 
tive peoples.  ,' 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Ted  Bates.  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Warren,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  July  13-19,  1975,  as:  "Captive  Nations 
Week,"  in  the  City  of  Warren,  and  call  upon 
the  citizens  to  Join  with  others  In  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicatuig 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 


Cn-Y  OF  Chicago,  III.— Proclamation 
Whereas,  our  city's  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nation's  Week  wUl  be  highlighted 
by  a  State  Street  parade  on  July  19th;  and 
Whereas,  under  auspices  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions  Friends  Committee,  the  week's  activi- 
ties will  direct  public  attention  to  the  plight 
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of  people  whose  homelands  have  come  under 
Communistic  control;  and 

Whereas,  many  citizens  of  these  countries 
nre  linked  by  ties  of  family  relationships  to 
residents  of  this  community,  and  it  is  com- 
mendable that  United  States  citizens,  in  ap- 
preciation of  their  freedoms,  should  extend 
sympathy  and  the  hope  of  freedom  to  their 
fellow-men  whose  Independence  has  been 
abrogated: 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daly,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  of  July  14  through  July  19,  1975. 
to  be  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Chicago  and 
lu-ge  all  citizens  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
special  events  arranged  for  this- time. 


CITY  OF  Newport  News.  Va.— Pkck-iamation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  politics  of  Ru.s- 
.sian  Communists  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  .subjugation  and 
enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia.  Rumania.  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China.  Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam  and  others: 
and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majo>'ity  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  Stales 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Wliereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayer,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  I, 
Harry  E.  Atkinson,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  13-19,  1975,  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  to 
join  others  in  observing  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  politics  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  XTkralue,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea.  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  others; 
and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  hide- 
peudence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  the  leaders  In  bringing 
about  their  freedom  and  independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
88-90  establishing  the  third  week  in  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  prayer. 


ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  just 
aspirations  of  captive  peoples. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Edward  H.  McNamara. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Livonia,  do  liereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  13  through  19.  1975 
a.s  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  City  of 
Livonia,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  to  join 
p  ith  others  in  observing  this  week  by  offer- 
I'l^  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
ttie  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  .sub- 
ji'iistpd  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  we 
emphasize  the  .signiflcance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  analyze  it  in  the 
light  of  current  international  develop- 
ments. We  have  had  enough  examples 
in  the  last  year  to  tell  us  that  the  Com- 
munist struggle  for  control  of  small 
countries  is  not  abating.  The  recent  ad- 
ditions of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  to  the  list  of  captive  nations,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  still 
remain  captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
is  certainly  a  resolve  for  us  to  stand  by 
oppres.sed  nations  who  continue  to 
struggle  for  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. The  greatest  single  enemy  of 
those  people  who  live  without  freedom 
would  be  an  acceptance  of  their  plight 
by  those  fortunftte  enough  to  live  in  frep 
lands. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  exjiress- 
ing  support  to  reaffirm  the  aspirations 
of  independence  and  liberty  that  exist 
in  the  people  of  the  nations  caught  in 
the  grasp  of  their  captors,  and  refuse 
to  recognize  Soviet  Union'.s  annexation 
of  these  nations. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
for  the  last  17  years,  we  in  Congress 
have  mai-ked  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  All  too  often,  it  has  been 
a  pro  forma  thing — a  lot  of  talk  about 
tlie  misfortune  that  has  befallen  the 
captive  nations,  but  little  action,  either 
to  help  the  nations  which  have  lost  their 
freedom  to  regain  it  or  to  prevent  the 
same  fate  from  befalling  other  nations. 

This  year,  however,  things  should  be 
different.  Not  only  have  three  more  coun- 
tiies  joined  the  roll  of  captive  nations, 
but  another  is  teetering  on  the  brink  and 
still  others  are  tlireatened.  In  addition, 
the  European  Security  Conference 
threatens  to  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  actions  that  have  made  formerly  free 
and  independent  states  into  what  they 
are  today — captive  nations.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  from  the  experience  of 
the  past  12  months,  It  should  be  that 
words  alone  are  not  enough  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  freedom.  In  that  light,  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  reassess  the 
policy  of  detente,  reevaluate  the  policy 
of  granting  most-favored-nation  trade 
status  to  Communist  regimes,  and  resist 
any  impulse  to  sanction  Communist  ex- 
pansion wherever  It  has  occurred.  As 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  has  so  eloquently 
pointed  out  to  us  In  recent  days,  helping 
those  who  oppress  others  is  imlikely  to 
further  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Rather, 
it  will  encourage  the  forces  of  tyranny 
and  aggression  to  continue  and  expand 
their  activities  wherever  possible. 

Certainly,  the  course  of  modern  history 
supports  that  view.  Rather  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  freely  elected  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choosing,  the  post- 
World  War  n  era  saw  the  Soviet  Union 


reject,  once  and  for  all,  any  plebiscite 
in  the  Baltic  States  and  tighten  their 
control  over  all  of  Eastei-n  Europe.  By 
1949,  the  Iron  Curtain  that  Churchill  had 
v/amed  of  3  years  earlier  was  a  fact  oi 
life.  Proof,  if  any  was  needeu.  of  the 
Soviet  intention  to  maintain  its  iron- 
flsted  control  came  in  1956,  when  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  was  ruthlessly 
crushed,  and  in  1968  when  the  Soviet.s 
invaded  Czechoslovakia  to  stamp  out  the 
embers  of  freedom  that  had  begun  to 
glow  in  that  countiy. 

Likewi.<;e.  it  is  quite  appaient  that  the 
forces  of  communism  still  have,  as  their 
major  objective,  the  expansion  of  the 
captive  nations  list.  The  war  in  South- 
east Asia  was  no  civil  war;  the  desire  01 
the  Communists  to  control  the  whole 
area  was  no  figment  of  somebody's  imag- 
ination; and  the  domino  theorj'  was 
hardly  a  myth. 

As  .soon  as  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam fell — thanks  in  part  to  our  un- 
wiUingness  to  provide  the  aid  we  prom- 
Lsed — Laos  fell  to  the  Communists  and 
North  Korea  began  making  noises  about 
attacking  South  Korea  again.  Simulta- 
neously, and  encouraged  by  the  lack  oi 
response  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Commu- 
nists of  Portugal  forged  ahead  with  their 
program  to  take  over  that  country. 

Unless  we,  who  believe  in  freedom,  are 
willing  to  think  in  terms  of  action  as  well 
as  words,  there  is  no  reason  this  trend 
will  not  continue.  And,  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  forces  of 
tyranny  will  ease  their  grip  over  thase 
they  already  hold  hostage. 

What  can  be  done?  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  first  step  is  to  stop  making 
trade  deals  with  the  Communists  that 
will  help  them  keep  people  subjugated 
or  expand  their  influence  over  others. 
Withholding  most-favored-natlon  trade 
status  subsidies,  credits,  and  credit  guar- 
antees to  those  nations  which  trample 
on  the  rights  of  their  citizens  is  one  pos- 
sibility. Another  positive  step  would  be  to 
refuse  to  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Red 
China  or  other  Communist  nations  tech- 
nology or  goods  that  could  be  used  foi' 
milltai"y  purposes.  A  third  appropriate 
move  would  be  to  hold  firm  on  our  trade 
and  diplomatic  embargo  against  Castro ".s 
Cuba.  None  of  these  steps  would  require 
a  di-astic  departure  from  American  for- 
eign policy,  yet  all  would  be  a  sign  to 
those  shackled  by  the  chains  of  tyranny 
that  we  have  not  written  them  off. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  should 
not  permit  itself  to  become  a  party  to  any 
agreement  at  the  European  Security 
Conference  that  would  put  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  Soviet  expansionism.  Securi- 
ty is  a  two-way  street.  While  the  Soviets 
may  feel  more  secure  with  the  people 
of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia.  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Romania,  and 
Bulgaria  under  their  heel,  the  people  of 
those  nations  can  hardly  feel  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  Soviet  troops  may 
knock  on  their  door  at  any  moment.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  insist  on  a  plebiscite 
In  the  Baltic  States,  as  President  Roose- 
velt once  did,  and  demand  that  the  So- 
viets live  up  to  their  agreements  at  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  insofar  as  the  rest  of  East- 
em  Europe  is  concerned.  Until  such  time 
as  all  the  people  of  the  area  are  safe  in 
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the  knowledge  that  they  are  free.  Euro- 
pean sectirity,  in  its  proper  sense,  can 
never  be  achieved. 

Finally,  we  must  carefully  reconsider 
the  direction  that  the  whole  policy  of 
detente  is  taking  and  its  Implications  in- 
sofar as  the  cause  of  freedom  is  con- 
cerned. With  every  passing  day,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
Soviets  favor  detente,   not  because  it 
might  lead  to  world  peace,  but  because  It 
can  help  them  achieve  world  domination. 
The  continuing  Soviet  weapons  buildup 
in  the  wake  of  the  SALT  agreements,  the 
heavy  flow  of  Soviet  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  wake  of  the  Paris  peace  ac- 
cords, and  continued  Soviet  support  of 
revolutionary    movements    in    Portugal 
and  elsewhere  are  clear  indications  that 
the  Soviets  are  perfectly  willing  to  risk 
detente    to    achieve    policy    objectives. 
Therefore,   we   should   not   feel   guilty 
about  taking  the  same  risk:  in  fact   If 
we  do  not  take  it,  there  is  little  hope  that 
detente  can  ever  achieve  its  promise.  If 
detaate  is  not  going  to  lead  to  peace, 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  all 
men,  then  we  might  as  well  know  it  now 
so  we  can  preptu-e  ourselves  to  defend 
the  cause  of  freedom  against  the  attack 
that  is  likely  to  follow. 

For  our  own  sakes.  as  well  as  for  the 
sakes  of  all  those  enslaved  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  we  cannot  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  hopes  for  detente.  Better  we  should 
strive  to  free  the  captive  nations  from 
their  oppressors  than  be  condemned  to 
follow  their  example. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1959, 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Yet.  as  the  observances  of  Cap- 
tive NaUons  Week  begin  to  add  up,  the 
significance  of  the  week  seems  to  dimin- 
ish. And  as  our  Nation  enters  into  new 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  some 
people  begin  to  question  the  need  for 
such  a  week  at  all. 

It  Is  Bometimes  diflBcult  for  Americans 
to  understand  the  heavy  oppression  un- 
der which  the  citizens  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  live.  Having  been  blessed 
with  almost  200  years  of  relative  stabil- 
ity and  domestic  tranquillity,  we  cannot 
Imagine  the  f  rustratingly  helpless  plight 
of  the  millions  living  east  of  the  Berlin 
Wall. 

Yet  opposition  to  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated governments  is  not  merely  a  fleet- 
ing shadow  of  history.  Resistance  to  Rus- 
sian hifluences  and  domination  did  not 
end  with  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956 
nor  with  the  resistance  of  the  East  Ger- 
mans to  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961,  nor 
even  with  the  courageous  opposition  of 
young  Czechoslovak  students  and  work- 
ers to  Russian  tanks  in  1968.  Opposition 
c<M3tlnue8  today. 

Today,  a  new  generation,  a  genera- 
tion which  has  shown  up  totally  under 
the  Soviet  system,  has  surprised  the  Rus- 
sians by  continuing  Uie  <^posltion  begun 
by  their  parents.  In  Lithuania,  students 
and  the  clergy  have  become  a  formidable 
factor  in  opposition  to  Moscow  Their 
"Chronicle  of  the  Catholic  Church  In 
Lithuania-  documents  the  suppression  of 
reBglon  in  predominantly  Catholic  Lith- 
uania. It  has  been  so  successfully  circu- 
lated that  Moscow  has  sent  Its  top  agents 
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to  tiy  and  suppress  it.  And  even  in  great 
Russia  Itself,  numerous  scientists,  au- 
thors, artists,  and  Intellectuals  have 
risen  in  support  of  basic  human  and  civil 
rights  through  publications,  such  as  the 
'"Samizdat." 

It  is  ironic  that,  at  the  same  time  as 
we  are  observing  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  the  United  States,  our  diplomats  are 
sittmg  down  with  European  officials  at 
the  European  Security  Conference.  At 
tlie  conference,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
propose  to  establish  the  present  borders 
of  the  European  map  as  the  permanent 
borders,  calling  them  "inviolable  fron- 
tiers." This  move  would,  in  effect,  mean 
the  recognition  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  Republics,  Lithuania.  Latvia 
and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
military  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  the  American  delegation 
should  oppose  such  a  move  by  the 
Russians. 

In  these  times,  when  the  policy  of 
detente  has  become  such  an  attractive 
commodity  in  the  foreign  policy  market, 
the  American  public  must  not  forget  the 
dilemma  of  the  people  In  East  and  Cen- 
tral Europe.  We  must  always  remember 
that,  when  we  deal  with  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countries,  we  are  not  al- 
ways dealing  with  the  people  of  these 
countries. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  86-90  the 
world  seemed  like  a  different  place  than 
It  does  now.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was 
President.  The  world  had  witnessed  the 
brutality  visited  upon  Hungary.  The  cold 
war  raged,  and  the  space  race  was  on. 

Sixteen  years  have  gone  by  since  Con- 
gress first  designated  the  third  week 
in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  The 
fourth  President  since  Ike  now  Is  In 
office.  Vietnam  is  fading  from  our  dally 
consciousness.  Detente  Is  the  spirit  of  the 
day.  Bitter  rivah-y  hi  the  effort  to  con- 
quer space  has  turned  to  peaceful  co- 
operation, with  Soviets  and  Americans 
about  to  join  hands  and  exchange  gifts 
above  the  Earth. 

Tragically,  some  things  have  not 
changed.  Czechoslovakia  tried  to  steer 
an  independent  course  and,  in  the  light 
of  hindsight,  the  result  seemed  In- 
evitable. 

After  16  years,  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  world  still  are  living  In  countries 
without  freedom,  unable  to  learn  or 
speak  the  truth.  If  their  governments  do 
not  want  them  to.  Their  national  Iden- 
tities continue  to  be  lost  In  the  shadows 
or    the    Iron    and    Bamboo    Curtains. 
Armenia.  Aserbaljan.  Byelorussia.  Cos- 
sackia.  Georgia.  Idel-Ural,  North  Cau- 
casia, Ukrahie,  Far  Eastern  Republics, 
Turkestan,  Mongolian  People's  Republic 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Albania  Bul- 
garia, Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Poland 
Romania— a  long  list  continues  to  grow! 
Getting  to  know  the  people  and  gov- 
ernments of  other  systems  Is  necessary  If 
we  hope  to  promote  peace  and  under- 
standing. At  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
realistic  about  the  natm-e  of  the  systems 
with  which  we  deal.   Captive  Nations 
Week  provides  us  with  the  Incentive  to 
reflect  upon  the  freedom  we  cherish,  and 


to  assure  the  millions  for  whom  freedom 
is  no  more  than  Illusion  that  their  hopes 
and  aspirations  are  shared  and  support- 
ed by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  in  this  17th  anniversary  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  (Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKI)  for  scheduling  this  special  order 
today  and  for  the  excellent  leadership 
on  this  Important  issue  which  they  have 
exhibited  over  the  years. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  17th  anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  comes  at  an  ex- 
tremely Important  time  In  the  liistory  of 
East-West  relations.  With  the  conven- 
ing of  the  European  Security  Conference 
later  this  month,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly obvloas  that,  hi  the  name  of  "de- 
tente," State  Department  efforts  are  be- 
ing directed  toward  de  facto  recognition 
of  Soviet  claims  upon  the  Baltic  na- 
tions. I  think  it  is  impoitant  that,  in  an 
effort  to  seek  agreement  and  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  not 
sacrifice  our  national  commitment  to 
the  right  of  self-determination  and  the 
universality  of  human  rights. 

As  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 165.  which  instructs  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference not  to  agree  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States,  I  believe  it  would  be  most 
fitting  if  this  resolution  could  come  be- 
fore the  full  House  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  for  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  histories  of  each  of 
these  captive  nations  are  embattled 
ones.  Perhaps  to  some  the  plight  of  these 
people  seems  hopeless— certainly  there 
are  those  who  would  comment  that  these 
people  are  now  enjoying  far  greater  free- 
doms than  some  few  years  ago.  The  past 
decade  of  international  interplay  has 
been  heralded  as  the  age  of  detente.  We 
could  do  well,  however,  to  mateh  our  ac- 
complishments on  the  United  States-So- 
viet political  front  with  efforts  on  the 
very  personal  human  level  of  securing 
an  end  to  such  tyraxmy.  We  need  only 
look  to  the  recent  liberation  of  Simas 
Kurdirka,  the  Lithuanian  sailor  who 
made  a  bold  jump  for  freedom,  to  be 
reminded  of  these  people's  abiding  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice  in  the  pursuit  of  free- 
dom. 

I  applaud  the  policy  of  detente  for  the 
way  It  has  moved  Ideological  fighting 
from  the  batUefield  to  the  negotiating 
table.  However,  I  think  it  is  particularly 
important  that  we  in  the  Congress  must 
never  abandon  hope  that  one  day  the 
peoples  of  these  Captive  Nations  enjoy 
the  freedom  which  is  so  rightfully  theirs. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues in  1971,  now  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Gerald  R.  Ford: 

We  must  ever  ctuunplon  their  righteous 
cause.  The  truth  Is  on  their  side— and  there 
we  must  be  also. 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  fine  citizens 
of  the  13th  District  of  Illinois,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  have  their 
roots  In  the  captive  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Many  Americans  of  Alban- 
ian, Bulgarian,  Chechoslovakian,  Eston- 
ian. Hungarian.  Latvlfui,  Lithuanian. 
Polish,  and  Rumanian  descent  reside  and 
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work  in  the  13th  District,  and  make  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  quality 
of  life  In  our  part  of  northern  Illinois. 
These  excellent  citizens  love  America 
greatly  for  its  tradition  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  but  they  shall  not  rest  in 
their  defense  of  the  inaUenable  rights 
of  the  captive  nations  to  freedom  and 
independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  American  people 
begin  celebrating  the  Bicentennial  an- 
niversary of  America's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, we  should  pause  to  reflect 
upon  the  many  civil  hberties  we  so  often 
take  for  granted  and  which  others  still 
fight  so  valiantly  to  secure.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Is  a  glorious  anniversary  as 
well  as  a  time  of  great  sorrow  for  free 
men  everywhere.  As  we  acknowledge  our 
200th  year  of  independence,  our  thoughts 
should  go  to  the  peoples  of  those  East- 
Central  European  nations  under  the 
Soviet  yoke  of  oppression,  and  their  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  human  dignity  and 
national  recognition. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  in 
the  17th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  July  13-19,  1975. 

In  1959,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopted  Public  Law  86-90  to  des- 
ignate the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Weeks.  The  purpose  of  this  law 
was  to  reEifflrm  American  opposition  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  pohtical  and  cultural 
strangulation  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  to 
staunchly  reinforce  the  determination  of 
those  countries  to  achieve  national  Inde- 
pendence. Given  the  legitimate  expres- 
sions of  opposition  posed  by  the  people  of 
these  occupied  lands,  it  is  clear  that  our 
effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  list  of  captive  nations  is  unfor- 
tunately rather  long.  A  review  of  this  list 
is  appropriate  in  order  to  remind  my 
colleagues  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  there  exist  literally  tens  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  are  de- 
nied daily  their  fundamental  rights.  A 
reading  of  just  some  of  these  lands  is 
sufiBciently  dramatic  to  imprint  on  one's 
mind  the  fact  that  self-detei-mlnatlon, 
political  Independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity have  been,  and  continue  to  be. 
contravened  throughout  much  of  the 
world.  The  lands  are  as  follows:  Arme- 
nia, Byelorussia,  Cossackia.  Georgia,  the 
Ukraine,  Turkestan,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
Serbia,  Poland,  Romania,  Czechoslovak- 
la,  and  Hungary. 

As  we,  the  American  people,  approach 
our  Bicentennial,  we  must  not  fall  to 
remember  that  many  people  have  not 
been  as  fortunate  as  ourselves  in  their 
quest  for  Independence.  As  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  justice  for  all  people — re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin— the  United  States  must  remain 
committed  to  the  attainment  of  Uberty 
for  all  people  and  must  pledge  to  con- 
tinue the  promotion  of  this  ideal.  To  do 
othei-wise,  would  be  to  renege  on  our  re- 
sponsibility as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  jus- 
tice for  the  millions  of  forlorn  and  op- 
pressed people  of  the  world.  This  is  not 
rhetoric;  this  Is  fact.  We  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  those  people — as  well  as  to 
ourselves— to   Insure   that  subjugation 


neither  proceeds  unnoticed,  nor  becomes 
accepted  as  an  unpleasant  but  neces- 
sai-y  accommodation  to  be  sacrificed  in 
the  interest  of  international  relations. 

To  argue  that  the  external  policy  of  a 
state  can  be  divorced  from  its  repressive 
Internal  poUcles,  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. Terror,  deportation,  russification, 
restrictions  en  higher  education,  religious 
persecution,  deprivation  of  property,  and 
police  control  of  private  and  public  life 
are  not  by  nature  relative  in  severity  and 
peripheral  in  importance.  They  are  not 
activities  which  are  to  be  excused  or  ig- 
nored in  behalf  of  some  allegedly 
'greater "  concerns.  They  are  tragic  in- 
justices which  violate  the  very  core  of 
our  American  experience  and  which  must 
be  foremost  in  our  minds  when  inter- 
acting with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  predi- 
cation of  our  economic  policy  on  political 
and  social  concessions  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  sphere  of  infiuence  Is  to  be 
seriously  weighed,  given  further  intrans- 
igence on  the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  ideals  held  so  dear  to  the  American 
people  were  best  delineated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Jefferson  wrote: 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness— that 
to  secure  these  Rights,  Governments  are  In- 
stituted among  Men.  deriving  their  Just 
Powers  from  the  Consent  of  the  Governed, 
that  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  Ends,  It  is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and 
to  Institute  new  Government,  layUig  its 
Foundation  on  such  Principles,  and  organiz- 
ing Its  Powers  In  such  Form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness. 

As  we  near  our  Bicentennial,  we  must 
not  fail  to  encoiuage  and  support  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world  in  their 
pursuit  of  freedom. 

Ml-.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  16th  anniversary  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  This  week  has  tra- 
ditionally served  to  focus  the  attention 
of  Americans  on  the  plight  of  millions  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  pohti- 
cal freedom  by  the  force  of  external  So- 
viet domination.  The  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  assumes  special 
significance  this  year,  as  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  are  added  to  the  list  of 
nations  held  captive  by  Communist  gov- 
ernments. Our  observance  of  this  week 
further  serves  to  make  both  the  Commu- 
nist governments  and  the  people  they 
govern  cognizant  of  the  United  Stetes' 
continued  concern  over  the  lack  of  free- 
dom that  exists  in  these  nations. 

If  our  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  to  have  meaning  it  cannot  be 
supei-ficial,  but  rather  it  should  be  a  52 
week  a  year  commitment.  Alexandr  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  has  presented  us  with  a  dis- 
turbhig  commentary  on  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  raised  our  con- 
sciousness to  the  pomt  where  no  one.  not 
even  those  who  are  most  ambivalent  to- 
ward communism,  can  Ignore  the  impU- 
cations  of  Communist  rule.  We  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  Itself 


is  the  first  of  the  captive  nations,  the 
captive  and  victim  of  a  closed  society. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  per- 
secute dissident  intellectuals,  we  must 
make  known  our  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the.se  people.  Courageous  men,  such  as 
Valentyn  Moroz.  a  38-year-old  historian, 
and  Leonid  Plyushch.  a  34-year-old 
mathematician,  are  enduring  totally  un- 
warranted hardship  and  suffering.  A  con- 
current resolution  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  House,  which  I  have  cosponsored. 
which  urges  President  Ford  to  intercede 
with  the  Soviet  Government  on  behalf  of 
these  two  men. 

Om-  responsibility  to  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  the  world  does  not  end  here — it 
merely  begins.  Our  foreign  poUcy  should 
refiect  far  greater  concern  for  the  Issue 
of  human  rights  than  It  has  In  the  past 
16  years.  Detente  must  not  consist  simply 
of  concessions  on  oui-  part.  Movement  in 
the  area  of  human  rights  within  the  So- 
viet Union  and  in  its  satellites  should  be 
the  price  extracted  in  exchange  for  our 
technology. 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  our  Nation's  freedom,  let  us 
grow  in  the  realization  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  seek 
but  who  do  not  possess  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy.  Let  us  hope  that  in  16  years  It  vrtll 
not  be  necessary  to  commemorate  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we 
have  begun  the  celebration  of  200  years 
of  freedom  here  in  the  United  States. 
For  2  centuries  we  have  determined  on 
our  own  course  as  a  Nation  and  as  a 
people.  As  individuals  we  are  free  of  the 
fear  of  Government  oppression.  We  enjoy 
the  freedom  to  make  our  own  career  de- 
cisions, to  choose  our  own  friends  and 
our  own  lifestyles;  to  worship  as  we 
please;  to  choose  our  national  leaders. 

For  us  freedom  is  an  instinctive  thing. 
It  is  something  our  children  know  at 
birth  and  come  to  expect  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  But,  what  about  those  for 
whom  fear  raUier  than  freedom  has  be- 
come instinctive?  All  too  often,  I  am 
afraid,  our  own  casual  acceptance  of 
freedom  obscures  our  awareness  of  the 
people  who  have  been  denied  the  free- 
dom of  choice  for  so  long. 

It  is  during  Captive  Nations  Week, 
each  year,  that  we  set  aside  time  to 
contemplate  these  people.  This  becomes 
particularly  significant  when  we  con- 
trast their  situation  with  the  universal 
Ideals  of  freedom  enunciated  so  eloquent- 
ly by  our  Declaration  of  Independence: 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights.  That  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But  these  stirring  words  do  not  stop 
with  the  declaration  of  Individual  rights. 
They  continue,  laying  forth  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  relation  to,  and  In  the 
formation,  of  their  government.  In  my 
view,  those  rights  too.  are  universal.  The 
declaration  says : 

That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned  ...  it  U  the  right  of  the  ptap\*  .  .  . 
to  Institute  .  .  .  government,  laying  Its  foun- 
dation on  such  principles,  and  organizing 
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Its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  sftTety  and 
happiness. 

Perhaps  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  ter- 
ror is  a  way  of  life  in  these  captive  na- 
tions— although  there  are  certainly 
ample  records  ol  true  periods  of  wide- 
spread murder,  mass  deportation,  and 
t«Torism.  These  days  however,  the  fear 
is  usually  much  more  subtle — a  dull  and 
pervasive  realization  that  you  cannot  do 
as  you  please;  the  enervating  response 
to  long  lines;  controlled  stores  with  bu- 
reaucratic rules  causing  shortages;  the 
muted  threat  that  the  police  might  come 
to  prohibit  your  activities;  or  that  the 
psychiatric  ward  awaits  those  who  dis- 
agree with  their  government;  the  resig- 
nation to  the  fact  that  you  cannot  plan 
your  own  vacation;  choose  your  chil- 
dren's schooling  or  practice  your  religion 
openly. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  easy  for  us  in  the 
United  States  to  overlook  this  method- 
ical deprivation  of  human  rights.  We 
have  come  not  only  to  expect  freedom, 
but  want  to  enjoy  it  in  peace  and  quiet. 
Increasingly,  we  do  not  want  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  fate  of  others. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate results  of  our  experiences  in  Viet- 
nam; that  we  cannot — and  perhaps 
should  not — be  involved  hi  the  fate  of 
others.  Somehow,  we  only  seem  to  react 
forcefully  when  there  are  tanks  and 
soldiers  on  the  streets. 

We  must  not  forget  those  whose  rights 
have  been  denied — we  must  support  the 
aspirations  of  these  millions  of  peojde 
for  persixial  freedom  and  equal  opportu- 
nity for  self-expression.  Our  ideals  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
must  be  made  accessible  to  all  peoples. 
Today  I  want  to  touch  on  two  concepts 
that  have  received  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion here  in  the  West — concepts  that 
must  be  dealt  with. 

The  first  is  the  idea  of  legal  realism— 
the  view  that  if  such  and  such  laws  have 
been  enacted  in  such  and  such  country 
then  these  laws  must  be  recognized  and 
respected.  It  is  a  concept  that  I  feel  this 
Oovemment  will  use  as  a  basis  for  decl- 
akm  at  the  ongohig  European  Seciurity 
Conference.  It  is  a  ctmcept  that  says  that 
the  law,  regardless  of  its  effect,  is  above 
morality.  ITiat  concept  is  wrong.  As  Alez- 
andr  Solzhenitsyn  has  so  eloquently 
stated: 

Law  Is  our  human  attempt  to  somehow 
embody  in  rules  a  part  of  that  moral  sphere 
which  Is  abov«  xis.  We  try  to  understand  this 
morality  and  bring  it  down  to  Earth  and 
present  it  in  a  form  of  laws. 

No  goal  is  so  Important  that  our  con- 
cept of  morahty  should  be  sacrificed  to 
achieve  it.  If  a  law  or  a  set  of  laws  Is 
wrong  we  should  work  to  change  them. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  worked  on 
the  cases  of  Vladimir  Bukovsky.  a  Soviet 
writer  Imprisoned  in  Russia;  and  VitaU 
A.  Rubin,  a  Soviet  Jew  who  is  a  Chinese 
scholar  and  a  unique  expert  on  Confu- 
cianism, whose  only  "crime"  was  a  wish 
to  continue  his  studies  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  is  for  this  reasmi  that  I  co- 
sponsored  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
176  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Congzvss 
that  the  U.S.  ddegation  to  the  European 
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Security  Conference  should  not  agree  to 
the  recognition  by  the  European  Secu- 
rity Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

The  second  concept  we  must  deal  with 
is  that  of  detente.  Many  would  have  us 
beheve  that  we  cannot  have  both  detente 
with  the  Communist  world  and  freedom 
for  the  millions  that  Uve  in  that  world. 
I  beheve  that  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  necessary  and  vital  step.  A 
lessening  of  these  tensions  and  develop- 
ment of  mutual  trust  is  perhaps  the  only 
path  that  will  lead  us  away  from  a  third 
world  war.  Yet  this  is  what  our  own 
policymakers  so  often  forget.  Detente 
must  be  much  more  than  this. 

I  believe  that  much  of  our  problem  lies 
in  our  definition  of  detente.  A  number  of 
weeks  ago,  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  gave 
a  speech  in  Washington  in  which  he  said 
there  are  three  main  characteristics  of 
detente.  First,  our  disarmament  must 
not  only  be  from  war,  but  also  f rwn  the 
use  of  violence  against  our  neighbors  as 
well  as  our  own  people.  Second,  any 
detente  must  be  built  on  solid  groimd— 
all  actions  of  both  parties  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  scrutiny  of  public  ophilon, 
press,  and  parliament.  Lastly,  the  ideo- 
logical warfare  of  all  must  cease.  Con- 
tinued propaganda  can  only  defeat  the 
purpose  of  detente.  I  feel  that  we  cannot 
have  true  and  lasting  detente  without 
all  of  these  characteristics.  We  cannot 
have  peace  if  hostilities  continue  to  grow 
among  nations.  I  feel  we  must  broaden 
our  definition  of  detente  from  simply 
managing  relations  among  countries  to 
guard  against  possible  hostilities,  to  in- 
chide  the  ingredients  for  a  sincere  and 
everlasting  peace.  But,  while  we  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  this  peace,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
vigorous  aspirations  for  freedom  must 
be  realized  for  the  peoples  of  the  Captive 
Nations. 

VALENTTN  MOROZ 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
treatment  of  Soviet  dissident  Vale'ntyn 
Moroz  is  a  continuing  source  of  shame  to 
the  UJ5JS Jl.  and  an  affront  to  free  people 
everywhere. 

I  have  recently  been  informed  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Valentyn 
Moroz  that  Moroz,  a  Ukrainian  histo- 
rian, has  been  transferred  from  Vladimir 
Prison,  where  he  was  serving  a  14-year 
term  for  "anti -Soviet  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda." 

He  Is  now  in  a  special  psychiatric  hos- 
pital-prison to  the  city  of  Sychovka  in 
the  Smolensk  region  of  the  U.S.SJI., 
where  he  is  receiving  "treatment"  con- 
sisting of  injections  of  drugs  and  chem- 
icals. 

According  to  the  ccunmittee,  the  excuse 
which  has  been  given  for  the  treatment 
is  that  no  normal  person  could  have  sur- 
vived a  14S-day  hunger  strike,  as  Va- 
lentyn Moroz  did  last  year  In  Vladimir 
Prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  news  should  not  be 
surprising.  Others  who  have  dared  in  the 
recent  past  to  protest  against  the  sup- 
pression of  basic  human  rights  in  the 
Soivlet  UniOTi  have  been  treated  In  this 
same  unspeakable  fashkm. 


The  Russians,  not  content  with  using 
force  to  prevent  their  citizens  from 
speaking  out,  seek  to  contarol  and  alter 
the  very  minds  of  dissidents  through 
subtle  and  sophisticated  psychiatric 
methods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  the  lesson  we 
aU  should  learn  from  the  plight  of  Va- 
lentyn Moroz,  imprisoned  and  subject  to 
one  of  the  most  sadistic  practices  ever 
devised,  without  recourse  except  for 
friends  in  foreign  countries  far  away  Is 
clear. 

"Detente"  while  it  may  be  a  public 
relation  man's  dream,  is  still  far  from  a 
reality  today.  Between  ourselves  and  the 
Russians,  there  is  stiU  a  vast  gulf  in  atti- 
tude toward  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
man. 

Surely  that  gulf  must  be  spanned  be- 
fore the  trust  necessary  to  any  meaning- 
ful improvement  in  relations  between 
our  countries  can  have  a  foundation. 

I  add  my  voice  to  those  of  others  in 
this  country  and  around  the  worid  who 
are  calling  for  the  release  of  Valentyn 
Moroz,  and  for  an  end  to  this  shameful, 
disgiisting  business. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we 
celebrate  the  17th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  During  these  7  days  we 
join  with  the  descendants  of  the  over  two 
dozen  countries  burdened  with  Uie  de- 
privation of  those  basic  f  reedwns  we  take 
for  granted  in  a  free  society. 

The  men  and  women  of  these  coun- 
tries, numbering  In  the  millions,  live 
without  the  rights  of  free  religion,  speech, 
and  press,  but  not  without  the  hope  of 
someday  regaining  their  independence. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that  I  share  with  these  peo- 
ple their  hopes  of  attaining  self-govern- 
ment in  the  near  future. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  Is  beginning  the  celebration  of 
its  200th  anniversary  of  independence. 
Particularly,  we  wlU  honor  those  few 
courageous  men  who  made  a  dream  of 
Individual  rights  and  freedom  a  reality. 
Let  us  consider— at  this  very  hour  men 
of  this  mettle,  acutely  aware  of  this  same 
dream,  are  working  and  planning  In  the 
Captive  Nations  to  break  the  chains  now 
holding  their  countries  in  bondage. 

We  welcome  these  men  of  fortitude  and 
encourage  their  persistence  in  achieving 
their  long  overdue  goals  and  we  hope 
that  someday  we  shall  welcome  them  and 
the  heroic  people  they  represent  Into  the 
company  of  free  nations  of  the  world. 


CAN  THE  WORLD  FEED  ITS  PEOPLE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Itoder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
the  world  feed  its  people? 

This  is  the  question  asked  by  an  article 
bearing  that  tiUe  published  hi  the  July 
issue  of  National  Geographic. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  world  is  not  feeding  all  Its  people.  We 
have  Uked  to  think  that  with  the  will  to 
produce  and  hnproved  technology  the  job 
would  be  done. 

Last  year  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  many  other  nations  met  In 
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Rome  to  commit  themselves  to  solvhig  a 
food  shortage  crisis  that  had  already  bal- 
looned to  catastrophic  proportions  In 
some  regions  and  to  eventually  putting 
an  end  to  the  chronic,  debilitating  him- 
ger  that  is  the  plague  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Growing  awareness  of  the  threats  of 
uncontrolled  population  increases  and 
changing  climatological  patterns  have 
combined  with  energy-generated  food 
production  problems  to  raise  serious  new 
difiaculties  in  the  battle  against  hunger. 
Even  as  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  gave  commitments  to  new  and 
greater  efforts  to  expand  food  produc- 
tion, the  Congress  last  year  was  failing  to 
adopt  legislation  which  could  have 
helped  insure  significant  new  quantities 
of  a  food,  rice,  that  i.s  basic  to  the  diets 
of  millions. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  today  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds  and 
Rice  has  voted  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  new  rice  legLslation.  The  bill 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would,  at  least,  temporarily 
end  the  counteiTjroductive  practice  of 
artiflcally  controlling  rice  production. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  say  again, 
I  do  not  want  our  rice  industry  to  be  in 
a  position  of  producing  food  for  which 
there  is  no  market.  But,  in  view  of  the 
upward  trend  in  demand  we  have  seen  In 
the  past  2  V^  years,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  demand  not  only  is  there  but  will 
grow. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  the  Congress  will 
act  expeditiously  on  this  new  rice  legis- 
lation. This  v,-m.  help  replace  our  Na- 
tion's promises  to  himgiy  humanity  with 
performance.  It  Is  not  just  the  socially 
desirable  road  to  travel.  It  is  the  right 
one  In  terms  of  economic  and  national 
security. 

Our  Nation's  economic  position  has 
been  strengthened  by  biUions  of  dollars 
generated  by  sigrlcultural  export  sales. 
And,  what  nation  can  be  secure  In  a 
world  where  hungry  masses  in  countrj' 
after  country  vent  their  frustrations  in 
civil  strife  an  '  toppling  governments? 

The  hunger  problems  facing  the  world 
today  and  looming  in  the  future  are 
grave.  But,  as  Thomas  Y.  Canby,  author 
of  "Can  the  World  Feed  Its  People?"  for 
the  National  Geographic  found,  there  is 
hope. 

Mr.  Canby 's  article  is  excellent.  I  would 
make  it  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  time 
and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
IFiom  the  National  Geographic,  July  1975 1 
Can  the  World  Feed  lis  People? 
(By  Thomas  Y.  Canby) 
The   struggle — the   ceaseless   w«r    against 
hunger — is  as  old  as  man  himself,  and  never 
across  the  face  of  our  planet  has  the  outcome 
been  more  In  doubt. 

Recent  battles  have  been  costly,  a.s  in 
famine-plagued  Bangladesh.  To  head  off  fu- 
ture disasters,  scientists  are  working  fever- 
ishly to  develop  new  weapons  against  starva- 
tion— some  commonplace,  some  almost 
bizzarre.  Consider: 

Livestock  breeders  transplant  embryos 
from  prize  cows  to  "substitute  mothers." 
The  Inferior  cattle  then  gestate  and  bear 
high-quality  calves.  Thus  a  single  blue- 
ribbon  cow  can  contribute  a  herd  of  valu- 
able offspring  every  year. 

A  new  variety  of  corn  packs  beef-«|Hallty 
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protein,  promising  a  nutritional  revolution 
in  many  corn-dependent  countries. 

SOP — single-cell  protein — can  be  grown  as 
a  fortifier  for  human  and  livestock  food  by 
"planting"  yeast  In  a  mixture  containing  a 
petroleum  derivative.  A  250-acre  plant  de- 
voted to  such  "food  from  crude"  could  yield 
as  much  protein  as  a  million  acres  of  soy- 
te.in£. 

In  Antarctic  waters  Soviet  and  Japanese 
\f=~.el3  experimentally  harvest  krlll — abun- 
dant plank  tonic  crustaceans — to  be  con- 
vertsd  into  animal  and  human  food.  The 
Soviets  speak  of  an  annual  haul  of  a  hun- 
dred million  tons,  more  than  the  total  sea 
catch  today. 

Can  such  measures  stave  off  mass  starva- 
tion when  each  dawn  finds  203,000  addi- 
tional mouths  to  feed?  Or  Is  It  already  too 
late?  In  search  of  answers,  I  recently  trav- 
eled more  than  58,000  miles  around  the  globe. 
From  the  world's  food  experts  I  heard  words 
of  warning,  and  of  hope.  And  In  many  lands 
I  saw  the  pinched,  bleak  face  of  hunger. 

MALNUTSmON    GETS    A    FOOTHOLD 

A  pestilence  lay  on  the  Indian  vUlaire  of 
Iiaunja,  lay  with  a  malignance  that  was 
slowly  sapping  its  life. 

It  showed  itself  in  .strange  symptoms, 
little  heaps  of  rice,  wheat,  and  beans  dotted 
Itaunja's  market,  all  for  sale.  Yet  the  hun- 
gry-looking who  thronged  the  market-place 
took  away  little,  as  If  unable  to  eat. 

A  tTtiW  woman  named  Bhegana,  holding 
a  Fmall  cotton  bag  of  wheat  in  one  hand  and 
clinging  to  her  wizened  child  with  the  other, 
told  me  how  the  scourge  of  Inflation  had 
afflicted  her  family.  "A  year  ago,"  she  re- 
lated, "we  could  buy  twice  as  much  wheat, 
and  we  ate  two  meals  a  day,  often  three 
Now  we  usually  eat  only  a  single  meal." 

I  asked  what  this  meal  consists  of. 

"Chapaties,  and  sbM,"  she  answered,  refc-i- 
ring  to  India's  imleavened  tortllla-iype 
bread.  "Sometimes  with  a  vegetable,  but 
usually  Just  chapaties." 

Certahily  here  was  no  famine  In  the  classic 
sense  of  starved  bodies  and  exhausted  food- 
stocks;  photographer  Steve  Raymer  and  I 
would  see  those  elsewhere  as  we  pursued 
our  study  of  the  world's  food  problem.  In 
Itaunja,  hunger  took  a  far  more  prevalent 
form,  that  of  Insidious  malnutrition.  Striking 
at  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  drags  them  down 
until  they  fall  prey  to  disease. 

Famine  In  both  forms  threatens  a  globe- 
girdling  tropical  zone  that  has  been  called 
the  "hunger  belt".  Until  three  years  ago  the 
lot  of  those  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
world's  economic  ladder  had  seemed  to  be 
getting  better.  Wondrous  new  seeds  had  been 
developed  In  a  so-called  Green  Revolution; 
with  these,  and  the  alchemy  of  fertilizers, 
tired  lands  had  miraculously  shown  promise 
of  greater  fertUlty  than  the  people  they 
nourished.  And  if  drought  or  flood  brought 
sporadic  hardship,  stricken  governments 
could  rely  on  the  seemingly  inexhaustible 
grain  reserves  of  distant  North  America. 

Those  were  times,  observes  Senior  Econ- 
omist Robert  C.  Tetro  of  the  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  "when 
people  tended  to  forget  that  the  most  Im- 
portant event  on  earth  each  year  Is  the 
harvest." 

1972    M.MSKED    A    GRIM    TL'RNIKG    POINT 

With  Shattering  suddenness  a  cross  flie  of 
forces  converged  In  1972  to  disrupt  the 
world's  food  supplies — disrupt  them  so  pro- 
foundly as  to  revive  the  warnings  of  the 
English  clergynMin-ecouomlst  Thomas  Mal- 
thus,  who  nearly  180  years  ago  wrote,  "The 
power  of  population  Is  so  superior  to  the 
power  of  the  earth  to  provide  subsistence" 
that  man  will  succtimb  to  "gigantic  in- 
evitable famine." 

And  If,  indeed,  such  a  prospect  looms  to- 
day, how  bad  might  It  be?  Some  experts  have 
chosen  figures  that  chill  the  blood.  Famine, 


they  say.  could  claim  from  50  to  200  million 
lives  around  the  globe  within  a  decade. 

Adverse  weather  played  a  key  role  In  the 
upheaval  of  1072.  Drought  and  frost  reduced 
grain  yields  In  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  dry  weather  withered  crops  in  India. 
Australia,  Argentina,  and  Africa.  TyphoouH 
and  drought  slashed  harvests  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  excessive  rains  bogged  down 
United  St.ites  corn  and  soybean  crops. 

Peru's  fish  catch,  traditionally  the  world  s 
laigest,  drastically  declined — and  with  It,  a 
major  source  of  poultry  and  livestock  feed. 
Ominously,  the  worlds  need  for  fertUlzer. 
increasing  each  year  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
shot  past  manufacturing  capacity. 

MeanwhUe  the  grain-short  U.SJSJl.,  re- 
versing a  pracUce  of  belt  tightening  during 
times  of  poor  harvests,  quietly  entered  world 
markets  and  bought  up  a  staggering  28  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain,  most  of  It  from  the  U.S. 

COMf  ORTIKG   SURPLUS   SUOOEMLT   VANISHES 

"The  U.S.  surpluses."  notes  economist  Te- 
tro. "had  cuKhloned  the  world  against  food 
shortages  and  price  fluctuations  for  two  dec- 
ades." With  these  all  but  gone,  needy  na- 
tions scrambled  for  what  was  left.  Prices 
soared,  and  food  switched  roles  from  an 
anchor  against  Inflation  to  a  leader  In  the 
spiral.  A  year  later  the  energy  crisis  strick 
hitting  hardest  those  poorer  nations  lack- 
ing both  oil  and  fertilizer,  and  the  moncv 
to  buy  them. 

Prom  a  position  of  almost  unwanted  abui»- 
riance.  the  world  in  a  few  short  years  had 
teen  iis  food  reserves  drawn  down  to  only  a 
few  weeks'  supply.  The  International  cii;>- 
board  was  nearly  bare. 

By  May  1974  the  United  Nations  Econ.>Mi|r- 
and  Social  CouncU  had  concluded  that, 
though  "history  records  more  acute  short- 
ages m  individual  countries  ...  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  critical  food  situation  hd- 
«ver  been  so  worldwide." 

At  a  campuslike  research  center  outside 
Mexico  City,  where  he  carries  on  his  crusade 
to  help  the  world  help  itself.  Dr.  Norman  E 
Boris  ug  sketched  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  for  me. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  human  poDulatlon  of 
3.9  billion,"  he  explained,  "live  In  the  poor«si 
countries — those  least  able  to  supply  their 
peoples'  needs.  They  also  have  the  highest 
birthrates;  of  the  74  mUliou  people  added  to 
our  population  each  year,  four  of  five  will  lie 
born  In  a  have-not  country." 

Dr.  Borlaug.  geneticist,  won  world  re- 
nown (and  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize)  for  his  devel- 
opment In  the  1950*5  of  'miracle"  strains  ol 
wheat  that  launched  the  Green  Revolution  m 
many  countries.  In  his  early  experiments  In 
Mexico,  for  lack  of  enough  assistants  and 
machinery,  he  sometimes  yoked  himself  to  a 
plow  to  till  a  test  plot.  He  is  no  less  dedicated 
and  energetic  today  as  the  director  of  the 
wh»*at  program  of  the  International  Maize 
and  Wheat  Improvement  Center,  known  a. 
CIMMYT,  its  Spanish  acronym. 

When  we  talk  about  world  food  produc- 
tion," Dr.  Borlaug  said,  "our  best  Index  i 
grain  Cereal  grains  are  basic  to  the  diets  of 
peoples  everywhere,  whether  they  eat  them 
directly,  as  in  the  poorer  nations,  or  indireci- 
ly,  as  dairy  products  or  grain-fed  beef,  pork, 
and  chicken.  Each  year  the  world  consumes 
a  total  of  1.2  billion  metric  tons  of  grain. 

"This  Is  equivalent  to  a  highway  55  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  thick,  built  entirely  of  grain 
and  stretching  around  the  earth  at  the  Equa- 
tor. Each  year  It  is  eaten  In  Its  entirety  and 
must  be  replaced.  And  expanding  demand 
for  food  adds  635  miles  more  each  year." 
rrcHifOLocT  orvxs  tx.s.  thb  edge 
To  fill  its  empty  storehouses,  the  v.orld 
must  tiim  largely  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  whose  dominance  of  global  grain 
trade  rivals  the  dominance  of  the  Middle  East 
nations  over  petroleum. 

On  hU  roaring  tractor  or  combine,  the  US. 
fi<imer  pre.sints  a  Bunyane.<;que  figur«.  ^Vht■^^• 
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his  Soviet  counterpart  feeds  six  betides  him- 
self, the  American  sxipports  46;  where  an 
Asian  or  African  spends  five  days  in  the  field 
to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of  grain,  the 
American  spends  only  five  minutes.  In  1974 
his  crops — with  soybeans,  wheat,  and  com  at 
the  top  of  the  list — brought  in  20  billion  dol- 
lars from  abroad,  enough  to  pay  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  country's  oil  Imports. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  food  scale,  the 
United  Nations  identifies  33  countries  that 
are  seriously  threatened  by  major  food 
."ihortages. 

No  coxmtry.  however,  has  lived  more  In- 
timately with  the  specter  of  famine  than 
China.  During  1876-79  alone,  drought 
claimed  an  estimated  13  mtlllon  victims. 

Today  that  land  of  822  mUlion  appears 
to  have  the  upper  hand  over  hunger,  accord- 
lug  to  a  group  of  ten  U.S.  plant  scientists. 
During  a  visit  last  year  they  saw  widespread 
Irrigation  works  and  high-yielding  rice  vari- 
eties bred  by  Chinese  genetics,  and  learned 
of  crash  programs  to  build  fertilizer  plants. 
"Even  China's  population  must  be  coming 
under  control."  says  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Vice-President  Sterling  Wortman,  who  led 
the  delegation.  "Marriages  are  delayed  until 
the  man  is  28.  the  woman  25.  The  Chinese 
are  ingenious  in  directing  social  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  toward  smaller  families." 
The  visitors  heard  repeated  references  to 
Chairman  Mao's  dictum,  "Store  grain  every- 
where." Households  and  communes  are  urged 
to  store  stocks  of  grain  to  guard  agaUist  a 
bad  year. 

"They  are  still  a  poor  people."  says  Dr. 
Wortman,  "but  I  came  away  feeling  I  need 
not  worry  about  China  feeding  her  people, 
as  long  as  she  is  not  disrupted  by  war." 

Today  this  worry  shifts  south  to  the  soft 
underbelly  of  Asia,  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
Some  760  million  people  crowd  the  na- 
tions of  India.  Bangladesh,  and  Pakistan — 
more  than  live  on  the  continents  of  Africa 
and  South  America  combined.  This  popula- 
tion almost  certainly  will  double  within  three 
decades  unless  curbed  by  climbing  death 
rates — a  rise  some  demographers  believe  may 
be  inevitable  m  India  and  Bangladesh.  In- 
deed, many  fear  that  the  74  mUlion  people 
of  Bangladesh  have  already  started  the  slide 
into  the  Malthuslan  abyss. 

SELT-SXTTTICIZNCY  ELtTDES  INDIA 

To  the  traveler  arriving  from  Bangladesh. 
India  seems  almost  underpopulated.  But  one 
person  of  every  six  on  earth  lives  and  dies 
In  India,  and  at  the  current  growth  rate 
the  nation  has  some  15  mUlion  additional 
mouths  to  feed  annually — more  than  the 
entire  population  of  Atistralia.  Yet  before 
the  roof  caved  In  in  1972,  the  bountiful 
seeds  of  the  Green  Revolution  had  brought 
India  tantalizingly  close  to  self-sufBclency. 

In  1963  she  and  neighboring  Pakistan  in- 
vited Norman  Borlaug  to  attempt  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  high-yielding  "wonder" 
wheats  he  had  developed  In  Mexico.  In  re- 
search sponsored  by  Mexico  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  sclentuts  had  tackled  a 
stubborn  barrier  to  higher  yields:  When 
farmers  fertUlzed  their  wheat,  it  responded 
not  with  more  grain  but  by  simply  growing 
taller. 

In  wind  or  rain  these  tall  plants  toppled, 
reducing  productivity.  Patiently,  Borlaug 
bred  dwarfing  genes  into  disease-resistant 
plants.  Instead  of  growing  taller  when  fer- 
tilized, they  grew  larger  heads  of  grain  that 
increased  yields  by  60,  even  100  percent. 

"Equally  important,"  Borlaug  explained 
to  me,  "was  the  development  of  a  crop-pro- 
duction strategy.  This  meant  determining  the 
best  techniques  for  growing  the  new  varieties, 
assuring  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  grain, 
providing  the  necessary  inputs — seed,  ferti- 
lizer. Insecticides,  weed  killers,  machines — 
and,  vitally  Important,  extending  the  credit 
with  which  to  buy  them." 

Meanwhile  research  by  the  Internatlounl 


Rice  Research  Institute  In  the  Philippines 
brought  forth  dwarf  rice  strains  comparable 
to  Borlaug's  wheats.  Beginning  its  spread 
through  Asia,  the  new  rice  found  wide  ac- 
ceptance In  India. 

The  Oreen  Revolution  took  root;  by  1968 
harvests,  particularly  of  wheat,  had  begun  to 
climb.  Soon  India's  wheat  glutted  markets. 
Officials  commandeered  schools  and  stadiums 
for  storing  grain,  and  India  amassed  reserves 
that  eventually  totaled  9.5  million  tons. 

"As  a  result,  by  1971  we  were  able  to  feed 
our  own  grovv'lng  population  with  few  im- 
ports." Dr.  M.  S.  Swaminatban.  a  key  strate- 
gist of  India's  agricultviral  spurt,  told  me. 
•  Wc  also  helped  sustain  the  nearly  ten  mil- 
lion Bangladesh  refugees  who  fled  here  dur- 
I'lg  their  war  of  independence. 

-Then  came  the  drought  of  '72.  Before  we 
recovered  from  that,  we  were  Jolted  by  the 
energy  crisis — higher  prices  for  fuel,  fertilizer, 
pesticides — everything!  The  greatest  trage- 
dy," Dr.  Swaminatban  continued  Intensely, 
"is  that  this  occurred  Just  when  our  forward 
momenttim  was  at  a  peak.  I  think  our  agri- 
ct\lt\ire  still  Is  ready  to  move — our  farmers 
are  really  great.  We  are  used  to  obstacles.  But 
when  they  become  Himalayar,.  .  .  ." 

Himalayas  they  are.  With  many  farmers 
lacking  fertilizer  and  fuel  for  irrigation 
pumps,  India's  harvests  have  yet  to  rebound 
to  the  1971  peak.  Last  year  she  had  to  buy 
600  million  dollars'  worth  of  grain. 

In  New  Delhi  I  found  Western  economists 
worrying  about  backfiring  government  poli- 
cies designed  to  feed  the  urban  poor.  "Gov- 
ernment shops  in  the  cities  sell  wheat  and 
rice  far  below  the  market  price,"  I  was  told. 
"To  stock  the  shops,  laws  require  farmers 
to  sell  part  of  their  crop  to  the  government. 
Because  this  price  Is  set  too  low,  the  farmers 
hoard  or  sell  on  the  black  market,  and  many 
of  the  urban  poor  go  hungry." 

CATTLE  DROPPINGS  ASSUME  NEW  ROIE 

India,  nonetheless,  possesses  the  capacity 
to  feed  herself,  many  experts  agree.  Her  crop- 
land area  approaches  that  of  the  United 
States,  even  though  she  harvests  only  110 
million  tons  of  grain  a  year  compared  with 
America's  250  million.  India  also  Is  fortu- 
nate in  the  area  known  as  "Infrastructure" — 
she  has  good  roads,  vigorous  universities,  the 
ability  to  plan,  and  most  important,  a  strong 
agricultural-research  arm. 

"Our  research  is  fast  developing  a  strategy 
for  the  fertilizer  shortage,"  declared  Director 
A.  B.  Joshl  as  I  toured  the  mammoth  Indian 
Agricultural  Research  Institute  In  New  Del- 
hi. He  described  progress  of  Its  1,600  sci- 
entists In  tailoring  fertilizer  applications  to 
the  exact  need  of  soils — even  in  utilizing  In- 
dia's ommipresent  cows. 

"Now  we  simply  burn  cattle  dung  for  fuel. 
But  with  simple  home  methane  tanks  we  can 
pipe  off  combustible  gas  for  cooking;  the 
leftover  sliury  still  makes  good  fertilizer." 

Grave  as  It  is,  the  fertilizer  crisis  pales  be- 
fore another  potential  disaster:  failure  of  the 
summer  monsoon — a  failure  that  even  now 
could  be  impending. 

In  the  best  of  times,  brief  deviations  of 
these  rain-bearing  winds  threaten  famine  for 
parts  of  the  subcontinent.  Now,  however,  the 
monsoon  may  be  growing  spottier,  and  some 
cUmatologists  believe  they  understand  why. 
Coinciding  with  a  cooling  trend  In  the  north- 
ern latitudes,  the  entire  monsoon  belt  may 
be  shifting  away  from  vast  areas  of  the  sub- 
continent. 

One  of  the  world's  foremost  cUmatologists. 
Dr.  Reid  Bryson  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, beUeves  that  "such  a  shift  In  South  Asia 
could  be  catastrophic,"  particularly  if  coupled 
with  depleted  grain  reserves. 

WE.WHER  TREND  RAVACES  THE  SAHEL 

It  was  a  southward  .shift  in  wind  patterns, 
Dr.  Bryson  believes,  that  produced  the  re- 
cent devastating  drought  in  the  African 
Babel,  a  3,000-mile  sweep  of  sub-Sahara  sa- 
vanna stretching  from  Senegal  Into  Sudan. 


For  decades  the  Sahel's  human  and  ani- 
mal populations  had  been  Increasing  rapid- 
ly. Farmers  expanded  thler  millet  and  sor- 
ghum patches  on  ever  more  marginal  acre- 
age; herds  denuded  land  of  vegetation  already 
precarlotisly  balanced  with  the  harsh  en- 
vironment. 

With  the  land  thus  overtaxed,  the  drought 
struck  in  the  late  1960's;  devegetation  in- 
creased at  an  alarming  rate,  and  In  places 
the  savanna  yielded  to  desert.  When  news 
stories  shocked  the  world  into  action  in  1973, 
the  human  toll  already  stood  at  an  esti- 
mated 100,000.  the  livestock  loss  in  millions.* 

Thirty  nations  responded  with  a  hercu- 
lean relief  effort,  administered  by  the  strick- 
en nations,  fao,  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  In  a  year  and  a 
half  1.2  million  tons  of  food,  46  percent  of 
it  from  the  United  States,  found  Its  way  to 
the  Sahel's  beleaguered  towns  and  relief 
camps.  AID  experts  estimate  that  some  si:< 
million  lives  were  saved  by  the  outpouring  of 
assl.'itance. 

Rains — rains  hard  and  frequent — had  mag- 
ically transformed  the  Sahel  when  photog- 
rapher Steven  Raymer  and  I  visited  stricken 
Niger.  Sparse  grass  grew  again  amid  rocks 
and  .sand  and  bleaching  animal  bones.  As 
our  Land-Rover  bounded  along  a  desert  trail 
from  Agadez  toward  I-n-Gall,  Tuareg  and 
F^ilani  nomads  once  more  were  drifting  like 
mirages  across  the  desert  steppe  with  their 
remnant  herds.  We  pulled  up  at  a  sprawling 
relief  camp  near  I-n-Gall. 

"I  lost  all  my  camels,"  recounted  Tuaveg 
Mohammed  Nakou  as  we  crowded  into  his 
mat-covered  hut  with  his  wife,  mother,  ten 
children,  and  two  chickens.  "I  lost  my  12 
cows.  I  lost  my  guats — all  except  one."  He 
made  a  loud  clicking  in  his  throat,  and  uy 
pranced  a  black-and-white  billy. 

No,  Mohammed  said,  he  had  no  plans  to 
leave  the  camp;  Indeed,  what  could  he  do 
with  his  single  goat?  But  I  knew  the  Niger 
Government  was  already  breaking  up  the 
camps,  in  part  for  fear  that  the  once-inde- 
pendent nomads  were  growing  too  willing 
to  accept  the  dole,  and  also  to  curb  the 
epidemics  that  raged  among  the  refugees. 

We  saw  the  haunting  shapes  of  malnu- 
trition— the  nursinst  mother  who  herself  was 
skin  and  bones,  the  listless  child  with  shriv- 
eled limbs  and  hair  discolored  by  lack  of 
protein.  "Measles  is  the  children's  worst 
enemy, "  said  Bea  Hulet-Dorne,  a  Belgian 
niu-se  working  through  the  World  Council  of 
Churclies.  "Viruses  invade  their  bodies. 
Tliose  who  escape  often  succumb  to  colds 
and  bronchitis  aggravated  by  the  cold  desert 
nights." 

PLIGHT    TAKES    POLIilCAl.    TOLL 

Governments,  too,  were  succumbing  to  the 
famine.  A  coup  overturned  the  Niger  re- 
gime, accused  of  fraud  and  inefficiency  In 
distributing  aid.  Drought  also  contributed  to 
the  fall  of  Halle  Selassie  in  Ethiopia,  and  to 
the  iissasslnation  of  President  Ngarta  Tom- 
balbaye  in  Chad. 

In  villages  all  across  the  savanna  we  saw 
volunteers  from  Europe  and  North  America 
helping  local  farmers  take  advantage  of  the 
rains  by  showing  them  how  to  grow  vege- 
tables, build  low  dams  for  capturing  run- 
off, and  plant  trees  that  would  restore  the 
Sahel  to  what  many  believe  It  once  was — a 
wooded  realm  In  which  man  and  game 
flourished. 

Can  the  Sahel  be  saved?  Many  scientists 
fear  that  drought  and  overgrazing  have 
tipped  the  balance  irreversibly. 

Others,  such  as  Dr.  N.  H.  MacLeod  of  the 
American  University  hi  Washington,  D.C., 
have  hope.  They  point  to  a  satellite  picture 
that  shows  a  hexagonal  Island  of  green  In  the 
great  tan  sea  of  Sahel.  Inspection  revealed 
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'See  "Drought  Threatens  the  Tuareg 
World."  by  Victor  Englebert,  National  Geo- 
graphic April  1974. 


It  to  be  a  quarter-mlllon-acre  modern  ranch, 
fenced  off  with  barbed  wire  from  the  sur- 
rounding desert.  Inside,  other  fences  divide 
the  ranch  into  five  sectors,  with  cattle  graz- 
in<^  a  single  sector  at  a  time. 

Though  the  ranch  has  been  in  operation 
only  seven  years,  the  rotational  grazing  has 
made  the  difference  between  pasture  pnd  des- 
ert. Therein,  feels  Dr.  McLeod,  lies  one 
chance  for  the  battered  Sahel. 

HOW  NE.\a  TO  THE  LIMITS  OP  POPULATION? 

No  "maximum-load"  sign  on  the  spaceship 
ee.rth  spells  out  its  population  capacity.  But 
questions  of  what  earth's  limit  may  be,  and 
what  to  do  about  It,  obviously  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  food  problem. 

"It  took  the  world  a  million  years  to 
achieve  its  prerent  population  of  nearly  four 
billion,"  notes  Dr.  J.  George  Harrar.  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. "In  less  than  40  years  it  will  double  at 
the  present  rate  of  Increase."  Each  second, 
two  more  humans  populate  the  earth. 

Maithus  expounded  that  population  tends 
to  Increase  up  to  tlie  limits  of  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

Here,  happily,  he  has  proved  wrong.  "Pop- 
ulations do  not  inevitably  rlsa  to  absorb  the 
resources  available  to  them,"  observes  British 
economist  Barbara  Ward.  'At  a  certain  level 
of  health,  wealth,  and  literacy  their  numbers 
cease  to  grow  and  they  begin  to  approach  sta- 
bility or  'zero  population  growth.'  " 

The  United  States,  most  European  nations, 
and  Japan  are  nearing  ZPG,  with  Luxem- 
bourg end  East  Germiiuy  almost  there.  Few 
demographers  doubt  that  the  rising  popula- 
tion curve  must  eventually  level  off,  even  in 
developing  lands.  They  differ  over  how  this 
will  come  about.  Through  lower  birthrates? 
Or  higher  death  rates? 

Last  August  experts  and  political  lead- 
ers from  135  governments  gathered  in  Bucha- 
rest, Romania,  to  grapple  with  the  popula- 
tion problem.  Debate,  often  acrimonious,  re- 
flected the  sensitiveness  of  an  Issue  that 
bears  directly  on  national  aspirations,  re- 
ligious convictions,  resource  allocation,  sur- 
vival Itself. 

They  adc^ted  the  World  Population  Plan 
of  Action  recommending,  among  other 
things,  that  all  countries  "Respect  and  en- 
sure .  .  .  the  rights  of  persons  to  determine, 
In  a  free.  Informed  and  responsible  manner, 
the  ntimber  and  spacing  of  their  children." 

Many  believe  government  possesses  no 
right  to  such  a  role;  others  believe  the  plan 
recommends  too  little  too  late.  Yet,  in  one 
form  or  another,  many  nations  already  have 
programs  to  reduce  their  birthrates — a  ti-end 
that  began  In  India. 

"In  1952  India  adopted  the  worlds  first 
nationwide  population-control  policy,"  ex- 
plained an  official  at  the  Department  of 
Family  Planning  in  New  Delhi.  "With  a  mas- 
sive budget,  our  program  mobilized  the 
media — radio,  billboards,  press,  films — all 
supporting  the  idea  of  small  families.  We 
gave  away  free  contraceptives.  And  our  va- 
sectomy campaign!  Offering  hundred-rupee 
bounties  for  volimtary  sterilizations,  we  or- 
ganized mobile  camps,  one  of  which  per- 
formed 100.000  vasectomies  hi  40  days!  In  a 
single  year.  2.6  million  were  carried  out. 

"In  the  early  '70's  came  war,  diought,  and 
budget  cuts.  We  stopped  to  take  stock.  To 
our  dismay,  we  found  that  during  our  cam- 
paign, India's  population  had  Increased  50 
percent,  with  the  highest  growth  rate  ever. 

"Now  we  understand  that  our  program  had 
been  Irrelevant  to  the  villager's  needs.  His 
main,  often  his  sole,  concern  is  obtaining 
three  meiOs  a  day.  His  children  can  help  him 
get  those  meals.  They  l>ecome  to  him  what 
Social  Security  Is  to  you  Americans. 

"In  India,"  he  summed  up,  "children  are 
looked  upon  not  as  units  of  consumption  but 
as  units  of  production.  Break  the  cycle  of 
poverty,  and  the  vUlager  wlU  respond  with 
fewer  children.  Just  as  happened  in  the 
West." 


How  to  escape  this  vicious  cycle?  Regions 
such  as  the  Indian  Punjab,  suddenly  pros- 
pering under  the  Green  Revolution,  show  a 
new  acceptance  of  small  famlUes.  And,  In  the 
south  a  tiny  beacon  of  hope  shines  from  one 
of  India's  smallest  states,  Keralx 

There,  officials  report  a  portentoiTS  drop  of 
nearly  a  fifth  in  the  birthrate.  They  credit 
improved  health  care,  and  a  rising  level  of 
literacy — at  61  percent  the  highest  in  India. 

SPU&LING  NUUOLES — AND  THE  BRAKES 

In  Kenya  I  found  the  family-planning  di- 
rector grappling;  with  a  population  that  is 
exploding  at  a  near-record  rate  of  3.5  per- 
cent a  year.  "Until  recently,  tribal  traditions 
assui-ed  the  spacing  of  children."  he  ex- 
plainea.  "Now  the^e  are  fading,  with  no  new 
restraints  to  take  their  place." 

In  Efypt,  where  37.5  million  crowd  the 
t'.ue.d  of  land  along  the  Nile,  I  found  re- 
freshing optimism.  "I  am  certain  we  will  win 
the  race  between  population  and  food."  as- 
serted Dr.  Zelnab  El  Sobky.  who  directs 
family  planning  In  Egypt's  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

"A  qtiarter  of  our  families  arc  still  polyg- 
amo.is,"  the  declared,  'and  a  man  can  di- 
vorce a  wife  simply  by  walking  out  of  the 
h,)use.  To  protect  her  mnrriage,  the  woman 
quickly  bears  as  many  children  as  po';'!lble. 
hoping  her  hu<=band  will  not  have  the  heart 
to  abandon  her.  We  hope  to  remedy  this 
with  a  law  allowing  divorce  only  by  court  de- 
cree, and  another  abolishlno;  polygamy. 

'".^uother  tool  is  education.  If  a  woman  can 
rea  J,  she  is  easier  to  reach  with  family  plan- 
ning. Also,  if  children  must  attend  schools, 
then  the  father  cannot  hire  tham  out  to  n 
nclaJiboring  farmer  to  earn  50  piastres  a  day. 
They  'occome  an  e.xpcnEC  instead  of  an  asset, 
a  fact  'amllies  quickly  catch  on  to." 

■Willie  population  growth  ."till  accouiits  for 
the  major  part  of  rising  food  demand,  a  rav- 
enous new  rival  has  emerged;  affluence,  re- 
Gccted  by  the  industrial  world's  consumption 
of  meat.  This  glorUication  of  steak  and  ham- 
burger now  ejitencls  from  North  America 
across  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Japan.  As 
a  result,  one  pound  of  grain  in  three  goes 
Into  animal  feed.  "The  livc3toc}t  of  the  rich 
world,"  claims  Dr.  Georg  Borgstrom  of  Mich- 
l%a,n  State  University,  "is  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  humans  of  the  poor  world." 

MALNUTRITION  KNOWS  NO  BOROEES 

Malnourishment  caused  by  calorie  defi- 
ciencies and  by  too  little  protein  and  other 
nutrients  affiicts  an  estimated  400  million  to 
1.5  billion  of  the  world's  poor.  Even  in  the 
affluent  UJ3.,  poverty  spells  undernourish- 
ment for  an  estimated  ten  to  twenty  million. 
Hardest  hit  are  children,  whose  growing 
bodies  demand  2'/4  times  more  protein, 
pound  for  pound,  than  those  of  adults.  Nu- 
trition experts  estimate  that  70  percent  of 
the  children  in  low-income  countries  are 
affected. 

In  Colombia,  where  one  can  find  a  cross 
section  of  the  food  problems  besetting  much 
of  Latin  America,  nutrition-related  diseases 
claim  two  of  every  five  children  who  die  be- 
fore the  age  of  6.  At  a  hospital  In  Bogota.  I 
saw  rows  of  cribs  holding  pathetically 
shrunken  figures,  each  35  or  40  percent 
under  normal  size,  suffering  from  edema 
and  pellagra,  and  blotched  with  body  sores. 
These  were  victims  of  chronic  malnutrition. 
To  stem  the  scourge,  the  government  was 
launching  an  energetic  nutrition  campaign 
In  cooperation  with  CARE,  whose  workers 
fight  hunger  around  the  world. 

In  the  town  of  Lelva,  I  found  32  Peace 
Corps  members  meeting  and  comparing 
notes  on  their  struggle  with  the  phantom 
killer.  "Because  the  average  campeslno  Is 
poor  and  doesn't  understand  nutrition,"  said 
one  of  them,  Elizabeth  Shipley  of  California, 
"they  often  eat  only  carbohydrates — rice, 
potatoes,  corn,  cassava,  plantains— which 
supply  calories  but  have  Uttle  nutritional 
value."    Children's    stomaclis    cannot    hold 


enough  of  the  bulky  diet  to  stistaln  them 
and  Intestinal  parasites  compete  for  what 
they  eat.  Teach  about  vegetables,  teach 
about  gardens — these  were  bywords  of  the 
conference. 

Many  experts  contend  that  a  major  caiise 
of  malnutrition  Is  the  recent  widespread 
abandonment  of  breast  feeding.  "Mother's 
milk  is  the  best  and  safest  of  all  foods," 
states  Alan  Berg  of  the  World  Bank.  "Buy- 
ing enough  formu'a  or  cow's  milk  to  replace 
It  could  consume  a  quarter  to  half  of  a 
laborer's  wat;es  in  the  needy  nations.  Aside 
from  the  cost  In  lives,  forgoing  available 
mother's  milk  represents  an  eccMiomlc  loss 
likely  to  be  in  the  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually." 

Why  the  decline?  "Partly  because  the 
bottle  has  become  a  status  symbol,"  Berg 
conchides,  particularly  among  urban  mi- 
grants. 

A  COMPENDITTM  OF  PROBLEMS 

At  a  time  when  demands  on  them  are  in- 
creasing at  the  faitest  rate  in  history,  the 
farmers,  herdsmen,  and  fishermen  who  feed 
us  are  suddenly  finding  their  tarks  more  dif- 
ficult. Some  of  the  problems  besetting 
them: 

Weather's  new  uncertainties 

Meeting  last  year  In  Bomi,  West  Germany, 
21  scientists  of  many  discipllnjes  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  cooling  trend  "can  be 
ignored  only  at  the  risk  of  great  stiflerlng 
and  mass  starvation."  They  point  out  short- 
ened growing  seasons  In  Canada  and  Iceland. 
Recent  droughts  lu  the  U.8.  Midwest  may 
also  be  related.  "A  benevolent  climate  can  no 
longer  be  taken  for  granted,"  warns  climatol- 
ogist  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Schneider  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  lu 
Colorado. 

Persistitig  fertilizer  scarcity 
Some  expert.-;  question  whether  output  will 
ever  catch  up  with  demand.  One  reason  Is 
the  colossal  size  of  the  capital  Investment 
needed  to  build  the  necessary  plants — eight 
to  ten  billion  dollars  each  year.  Another  bot- 
tleneck lies  In  the  limited  pool  of  skilled 
p>ersonnel;  building  these  enormously  com- 
plex facilities  has  been  compared  to  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon. 

Ironically,  enough  gas  Is  stUl  tiaeleasly 
fiared  off  in  the  principal  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries to  produce  twice  as  much  nitrogen 
fertllieer  as  the  world  now  uses. 

As  long  as  the  shortage  continues,  it  will 
Infilct  hunger  and  hardship,  particularly  In 
the  poorer  nations.  A  tribal  farmer  I  talked 
with  In  Kenya  typifies  the  problem.  After 
having  sold  one  of  his  12  cattle  to  buy  ferti- 
lizer, he  still  was  able  to  grow  only  half  as 
much  wheat  as  last  year.  Nearby,  a  wealthy 
cattleman  posted  an  armed  guard  outside 
his  storage  shed.  "Fertilizer  Is  like  gold  here  " 
his  wife  told  me. 

The  limitation  oil  land 
Until  two  decades  ago,  earth's  burgeor.Int; 
population  met  most  of  its  food  needs  by 
breaking  new  land  to  the  hoe  and  plow. 
Today  the  world's  3.6  biUion  farm  a::res  have 
pushed  cultivation  to  the  outer  edges  of  eco- 
nomically usable  land. 

Farmlands  In  many  industrial  nations  are 
shrinking  alarmingly — in  the  United  States 
about  1>4  million  acres  are  removed  from 
production  each  year.  The  new  Interstate 
Highway  System  alone,  when  completed,  will 
have  swallowed  a  land  area  larger  than  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Encroaching  suburbs  de- 
voured my  father's  farm  In  Maryland,  and 
by  the  year  2000  half  the  states  remaining 
farmland  could  be  taken  out  of  production. 
Agricultural  frontiers  still  exist,  largely  lu 
Africa  and  South  America.  But  they  must  be 
fought  for.  The  tsetse  fly  and  its  plague  of 
sleeping  sickness  bar  herdsmen  and  farmers 
from  2.8  million  square  miles  of  Africa — five 
times  the  area  now  farmed  in  the  United 
States.  Leaching,  toxicity,  and  high  temper- 
atures of  soil  Impede  the  cultivat  sn  of  2>', 
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million  square  miles  ot  llanos  and  tropical 
rain  forests  in  Latin  America,  primarily  In 
the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  River  Basins. 
Shortages   of   Kater 

The  production  of  a  single  hen  egg,  traced 
back  through  its  creation,  requires  about  120 
gallons  of  water,  calculates  Oeorg  Borgstrom 
of  Michigan  State.  A  loaf  of  bread  requires 
300  gallons:  a  pound  of  beef,  3.500.  And  these 
demands  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  Irrigating  a  single  acre  of  desert 
farmland. 

We  already  have  dammed  most  of  our  more 
accessible  rivers.  Thoee  reraaiiUng  tend  to 
be  located  where  the  need  is  least;  atx>ut  a 
third  of  the  planet's  river  water  flows  through 
South  America,  which  embraces  only  au 
eighth  of  the  land. 

The  meaning  of  this,  many  hydrologlsts 
believe,  is  that  shortages  of  water,  more  than 
land,  threaten  our  food  future.  Alternative 
sourcee,  such  as  desalting  ocean  water,  pc-e 
enormous  costs. 

The  dependence  on  energy 
When  the  U.S.  farmer  traded  in  his  22  mil- 
lion horses  and  mules  for  today's  4.4  million 
tractors,  he  severed  bonds  that  In  India  still 
tie  two-thirds  of  the  people  to  the  land.  But 
in  so  doing,  he  became  totally  dependent  on 
the  petrole»mi  that  drives  his  machines. 

The  equivalent  of  80  gallons  of  fuel  is  used 
to  produce  a  single  acre  of  corn.  Because  of 
corn's  high  yield,  it  returns  about  four  calor- 
ies of  food  for  each  calorie  of  energy  used  to 
produce  It.  Sugar  beets  give  back  only  1.2 
calories  for  each  one  they  require,  and  low- 
energy  tomatoes  create  an  actual  deficit. 

"Even  with  his  reliance  on  fossil  energy, 
the  U.S.  farmer  consumes  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  fuel  budget, ''  calcuates 
Dr.  David  Pimentel  of  Cornell  University. 
"Twice  as  much — some  10  percent — goes  Into 
food  processing,  distribution,  and  market- 
ing." And  In  the  final  step,  a  consumer  may 
drive  a  two-ton  auto  to  tlie  supermarket  for 
30  pounds  of  groceries. 

Threatened    eeofystems 

"Granary  of  Rome"  .  .  .  "Fertile  Crescent" 
.  .  .  these  names  tell  of  the  abundance  that 
once  blessed  the  North  African  coast  and  an 
arc  of  land  stretching  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Today,  blighted 
by  deforestation  and  overgrazing,  they  have 
become  part  of  a  semi-desert  extending  from 
Gibraltar  to  India. 

This  same  scenario  now  unfolds  on  the  In- 
dian subcontinent,  says  Lester  R.  Brown, 
President  of  WorldWatch  Institute,  a  private 
agency  that  focuses  on  emerging  global  prob- 
lems. There,  rampant  deforestation  strips  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas,  birthplace  of  the 
region's  great  river  systems.  "With  trees  no 
longer  holding  the  soil,  erosion  is  rapidly  silt- 
ing up  reservoirs  on  which  Pakistan  depends 
lor  Irrigation  water.  The  denudation  also 
probably  aggravated  the  recent  flooding  la 
India,  Bangladesh,  and  Pakistan." 
A  leveling  of  productivity 

With  the  passing  of  the  farm  frontier,  our 
expanding  needs  mtist  be  met  through  larger 
yields  per  acre.  UntU  recently,  the  mecha- 
nized farmer,  aided  by  fertilizers,  obliged 
with  an  upward  spiral  of  productivity.  Now 
this  promising  upsurge  may  be  slowing,  not 
only  in  the  Umted  States,  but  throughout 
the  Western  World. 

"I  believe  we're  reaching  a  yield  plateau 
that  only  new  breakthroughs  in  research  can 
surmoimt,"  says  University  of  California 
agronomist  Dr.  Milton  D.  Miller.  "Use  of  fer- 
tilizer Is  reaching  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns,  and  the  yields  of  many  of  our  stand- 
by crops — corn,  for  example — appear  to  be 
nearlng  their  biological  ceilings." 

HTTMOm    BXLT    HOLDS    POTENTIAL 

Pood  strategists  mapping  the  ongoing  war 
against  hunger  reallae  that  ttieir  battlefield 
must  bo  the  tropics  and  semltroplcs,  wher* 


two-thirds  of  the  planet's  people  scrimp  on  a 
mere  one-flfth  of  Its  food.  But  here,  too,  lies 
the  greatest  potential,  most  of  the  available 
new  land,  abundant  sunlight,  and  a  year- 
round  growing  season. 

I  saw  some  of  this  promise  for  myself  on  a 
visit  to  the  Asian  Vegetable  Research  and 
Development  Center  on  Taiwan.  "Our  mis- 
sion is  to  supplement  the  use  of  rice  In  Asia," 
said  Robert  P.  Chandler,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
newly  established  center.  Here  technicians 
are  testing  and  developing  new  strains  of 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  mung  beans,  soybeans, 
and  Chinese  cabbage. 

"But  the  front-runner,"  Dr.  Chandler  told 
nie,  "is  the  unlikely  sweet  potato.  We  feel 
confident  we  can  bring  Its  protein  content 
up  to  that  of  rice  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
the  Asian  farmer  twice  rice's  yield — with  an 
added  bonus  of  abundant  vitamin  A." 

Throughout  the  world's  hunger  belt,  I  vis- 
ited other  such  institutions  where  dedicated 
scientists  are  deeply  committed  to  the  light 
for  food.  Leading  the  assault  Is  an  inter- 
national network  of  ten  research  programs 
supported  by  29  governments  and  organiza- 
tions under  chairmanship  of  the  World 
Bank. 

At  CIMMYT,  near  Mexico  City,  where  Dr. 
Norman  Borlaug  stiU  leads  the  experimental 
wheat  program,  I  saw  scientists  perfecting  a 
wheat-rye  cross  known  as  trlticale,  a  high- 
protein  barley,  and  a  proteln-rlch  corn  caUed 
o;jaqtie-a  that  could  revolutionize  nutri- 
tion Ui  many  countries. 

EXPERIMENTS  PROMISE  TOUCHER  RICE 

In  Colombia  and  Nigeria,  sister  Uistitutions 
seek  ways  to  tame  vast  llanos  and  tropical 
rain  forests.  A  center  in  Peru  is  Improving 
the  yield  of  the  Indigenous  potato;  two  Af- 
rica u  facilities  focus  on  the  needs  of  herds- 
men. Another  in  India  reexamines  ancient 
methods  of  collecting  and  "harvesting"  pre- 
cious rainwater  in  the  worid's  semiarid 
tropica. 

In  the  Philippines  geneticists  of  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute  are  build- 
ing a  second  generation  of  Improved  rice 
strains  on  the  foundations  of  the  Green 
Revolution.  Their  techniques  typify  those 
that  prevail  in  most  of  the  International 
centers. 

"We're  aware  that  our  earlier  high-yield- 
ing rices  demand  a  lot  of  the  small  farmer- 
pesticides,  herbicides,  fertilizer,  know-how— 
often  more  than  be  can  deUver."  explained 
Director  Nyle  C.  Brady.  "Our  tactic  now  U  to 
breed  this  technology  into  the  seed  itself— 
pack  it  with  resistance  to  diseases  and  in- 
sects, tolerance  to  drought  and  toxic  soUs, 
even  to  deep  water  and  cold  weather.  We 
think  we  can  do  it;  the  genetic  variability 
of  the  rice  plant  is  incredible." 

I  saw  short-season  rices  that  allow  two 
and  even  three  crops  a  year;  rices  that  re- 
sist the  ravages  of  insects:  a  versatile  rice 
that  coiUd  withstand  both  drought  and 
flood;  varieties  whose  stems  can  elongate 
as  much  as  20  feet  to  keep  their  heads  above 
high  water. 

A  refrigerated  building  held  the  germ- 
plasm  bank,  some  30,000  strains  of  rice.  These 
provide  seeds  for  genetic  experlmenti — and 
represent  an  insurance  policy  for  the  future. 
With  new  varieties  fast  displacing  nature's 
originals,  local  strains  possessing  vital  resis- 
tances to  pests  or  diseases  could  be  erased 
forever  unless  preserved  in  the  bank. 

"We've  developed  strains  with  a  fifth  more 
protein,"  said  Dr.  Brady.  "That's  Important, 
because  rice  provides  80  percent  of  some 
Asians'  protein."  So  far,  though,  yield  has 
dropped  when  more  protein  is  bred  in. 

High  priority  goes  to  solving  the  fertilizer 
problem.  "Our  best  bet  for  the  long  haul," 
said  agricultural  economist  Randolph  Barker, 
"lies  in  finding  rice  plants  whose  roots  will 
serve  as  hosts  to  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria.  Just 
as  those  of  soybeans  do.  This  way  they  would 
provide  much  of  their  own  nutrient."  At  re- 
search centers  around  the  world  I   heard 


echoes  of  Dr.  Barker's  belief  that  develop- 
ment of  nitrogen-fixing  grasses— including 
not  only  rice  but  also  wheat,  corn,  and  pas- 
ture varieties — offers  great  opportunities  for 
dramatic  improvement  In  world  agriculture. 

is  DOOMSDAY  IN  THE  OFFING? 

Ultimately,  all  of  my  inquiries  pointed  to 
a  single  question:  What  are  the  prospects 
of  feeding  ourselves  on  our  ever-more- 
crowded  planet? 

"The  race  between  population  growth  and 
food  production  has  already  been  lost, " 
maintains  biologist  Paul  R.  Ehrlich  of  Stan- 
ford University.  "Before  1985  the  world  will 
undergo  vast  famines — hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  are  going  to  starve  to  death  .  .  . 
unless  plague,  thermonticlear  war,  or  some 
other  agent  kills  them  first." 

Among  some  this  pes.simism  has  led  even 
further.  Into  the  realm  of  how  the  "have" 
nations  should  react  when  massive  famine 
strikes  the  "have  nots."  One  such  scenario 
is  called  the  "lifeboat  ethic."  It  prescribe.s 
that  the  self-sufficient  nations  must,  at  some 
point,  refuse  help  to  those  who  are  stricken, 
lest  the  added  burden  swamp  the  survivor.s' 
lifeboat,  dragging  all  to  the  'oottom. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  Harvard 
population  and  resoiu-ce  specialist  Roger  Re- 
velle  computes  that  the  earth's  arable  land 
area,  if  properly  developed,  could  produce 
"edible  plant  material  .  .  .  for  between  38  and 
48  billion  people" — ten  times  today's  popu- 
lation. 

Most  experts  with  whom  I  talked  take  a 
position  somewhere  between  Dr.  Ehrllchs 
pessimism  and  Dr.  Revelle's  theoretical  ex- 
treme. In  large  measure  they  share  the  con- 
ditional optimism  of  Dr.  Don  Paarlberg.  Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Barring  disasters  caused  by  bad  weather." 
he  believes,  "food  production  can  stay  hall 
a  step  ahead  of  demand  for  a  few  decades. 
After  that,  unless  poptilation  comes  under 
control  It  may  be  hopeless." 

Heading  the  list  of  hopeful  auguries  is 
the  accelerated  pace  of  worldwide  agricul- 
tural research,  particularly  the  new  emphasis 
on  the  tropical  hunger  belt.  But  other  ele- 
ments also  support  this  guarded  optimism: 
A  new  will  to  win 
"For  the  first  time,"  says  Dr.  Wortman  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  "the  nations  ol 
the  world  may  possess  the  will  to  concen- 
trate on  raising  agricultiu-al  productivity. 
When  leaders  of  developing  countries  could 
depend  on  food  gifts  or  Imports,  then  tended 
to  ignore  their  own  agricultiural  sector  in 
favor  of  industrial  schemes.  But  they  know 
they  can't  stay  in  power  with  a  lot  of  hungry 
people  on  their  hands.  Raising  more  food 
has  become  a  matter  not  only  of  human,  but 
of  political  survival." 

Nowhere  to  go  httt  up 
'It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  the  low 
level  of  productivity  In  most  needy  lands 
represents  one  of  their  brightest  future 
hopes."  asserts  Dr.  Chandler  of  the  vegetable 
center.  "The  rice  farmer  of  India  or  Bangla- 
desh could  readily,  double  his  yield  of  1,500 
pounds  an  acre  with  better  varieties  and 
techniques.  Dr.  S.  R.  Sen.  an  executive  di- 
rector of  the  World  Bank,  believes  that  India 
and  Bangladesh  can  increase  their  produc- 
tivity threefold.  Others  believe  world  food 
production  can  be  doubled. 

Crop  monitoring  by  satellite 
Beginning  this  year  U.S.  satellites  are  sur- 
veymg  the  growth  and  health  of  part  of  the 
U.S.  wheat  crop.  If  this  succeeds,  the  moni- 
toring eventuaUy  will  cover  wheat  plantings 
worldwide,  and  perhaps  other  crops.  With 
accurate  and  timely  warning  of  crop  scarcity, 
the  world  could  respond  before  disaster 
strikes. 

Growing  emphasis  on  small  farmers 
"Because  of  the  attention  they  give  their 
holdings,"  observes  James  P.  Grant,  President 
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of  the  Overseas  Development  Council,  "small 
farmers  more  than  pull  their  own  weight.  An 
Indian  farmer  with  five  acres  produces  half 
again  as  much  per  acre  as  does  one  with  ten 
times  as  much  land.  We  tend  to  overlook 
the  fault  that  per-acre  yields  in  the  U.S.  are 
surpassed  by  farmers  in  Japan,  Egypt,  and 
"'aiwan,  and  equaled  by  Korea's." 
The  example  of  Taiwan 

This  Switzerland-size,  island  of  16  million 
people  has  written  an  Asian  success  story 
that  provides  a  possible  pattern  for  other 
developing  nations.  "And  they  did  it  largely 
with  ingenuity  and  hard  work,"  notes  Dr. 
Chandler,  whose  vegetable  center  is  on  the 
island. 

Burdened  in  the  1950's  by  soaring  popula- 
tion and  demand  for  food,  the  Taiwanese 
turned  their  economy  around  so  dramatically 
that  by  1965  U.S.  aid  was  no  longer  needed, 
and  the  population  was  being  stabilized. 

They  attribute  their  miracle  to  a  blend  of 
elements  drastic  land  reform  that  harnessed 
the  Incentive  of  private  ownership;  universal 
education.  Including  a  vigorous  family-plan- 
ning program;  farm  cooperatives  to  provide 
credit,  fertilizers,  and  marketing;  balanced 
industrial  growth. 

The  farming  I  saw  on  Taiwan  is  a  precision 
process:  rows  of  young  plants  intercropped 
between  others  now  ripening;  four  and  five 
crops  from  the  same  land  in  a  single  year; 
yields  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Building  emergency  food  reserves 

"And  let  them  gather  all  the  food  of  those 
good  years  that  come  .  .  ."  said  Joseph  unto 
Pharaoh,  "and  that  food  shall  be  for  store 
.  .  .  against  the  seven  years  of  famine.  .  .  ." 
Just  such  a  "Genesis  strategy"  came  out  of 
the  U.N.  World  Food  Conference  that  met 
last  year  in  Rome.  As  a  result,  International 
machinery  is  being  put  in  motion  to  organize 
emergency  stockpiles  to  help  needy  nations. 

No  one  underestimates  the  thorny  political 
questions  involved.  Who  contributes  to  the 
stockpiles?  How  much?  Where  should  they 
be  located?  Who  controls  access,  decrees  how 
much  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  when? 

Despite  such  obstacles,  experts  concur  on 
the  need  for  continuing  action.  "Unless  the 
food  problem  is  dealt  with,  and  rather 
promptly,"  warns  Sterling  Wortman,  "nation 
after  nation  will  be  shaken  by  political  tur- 
moil." Similarly,  Dr.  Borlaug  foresees  famine- 
torn  nations  "disintegrating  into  chaos," 
with  Bangladesh.  India,  Egypt,  and  Indonesia 
possibly  succumbing  "by  the  end  of  the 
present  decade." 

Perhaps  PAO  economist  Robert  Tetro  offers 
the  best  response  to  the  challenge  of  feed- 
ing humankind : 

"It  shall  be  done."  he  believes,  "becpuse  it 
miist  be  done." 


SECRETARY  WILLIAM  E.  SIMON 
ADDRESSES  THE  FUNDAMENTAIi 
CHOICES  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  OF 
OUR  FREE  ENTERPRISE   SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kempi  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is 
now  confronted  with  fundamental 
choices  about  our  future.  Tlie  state  of 
our  economy  has  forced  us  into  an 
examination  of  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  going  as  a  nation  and  a  people.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  it  takes  a  decline  to 
precipitate  this  review,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  take  stock  of  ourselves,  our 
freedom,  and  our  future  prosperity. 

Monday  evening  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  E. 
Simon,  addressed  a  capacity  audience  of 
nearly  600  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in 


Buffalo  on  the  nature  of  these  choices. 
Virtually  all  segments  of  the  community 
were  in  attendance — ^business  and 
finance,  organized  labor,  civic  and  cul- 
tural affairs,  local  elected  and  appointed 
officials  of  both  parties. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  excited  I  am 
about  the  response  to  his  remarks.  It  is 
not  only  that  he  received  a  tremendous 
standing  ovation  from  this  audience,  but 
also  that  the  clear  message  he  brought  to 
them  was  so  positively  received. 

That  message  was  threefold:  That  we 
must  bring  a  halt  to  runaway  Federal 
spending  and  introduce  greater  balance 
to  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  that 
we  must  lift  the  dead  hand  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  that  is  in  the  process  of 
strangling  our  private  enterprise  system, 
and  that  we  must  create  a  more  favor- 
able environment  for  the  growth  of  capi- 
tal investment  so  that  we  may  create 
more  jobs  for  our  labor  force  and  con- 
tinue to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans. 

My  goal  for  America  is  the  same  as  it 
is  for  the  Buffalo  area,  jobs  and  freedom 
of  choice  for  they  are  indeed  concomi- 
tants as  Mr.  Simon  pointed  out. 

Secretary  Simon's  summary  was  pro- 
found, when  he  said : 

What  all  this  boils  down  to  is  a  funda- 
mental choice  about  the  future  of  our  great 
Republic.  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  have 
reached  a  crossroads  in  our  Nation's  history. 
For  more  than  40  years  we  have  been  gradu- 
ally mcreaslng  the  power  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  our  daily  lives.  As  our  freedoms 
have  been  chipped  away,  year  in  and  year  out, 
we  have  also  lost  some  of  that  glow  that  was 
particularly  distinctive  about  the  American 
experience — our  boldness  and  vitality  have 
been  drained  a  bit,  our  Ingenuity  has  been 
challenged  by  nations  around  the  world.  Why 
some  nations  have  even  come  to  believe  they 
can  play  us  for  patsies.  And  alas,  our  free 
enterprise  system— the  greatest  engtoe  for 
social  progress  that  the  world  has  ever 
known — has  slowed  down  perceptibly  so  that 
now  it  is  chugging  along  in  second  gear,  far 
below  Its  potential. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  to 
choose — to  choose  between  a  continuation  of 
the  last  40  years,  a  trend  that  will  eventually 
mean  our  society  will  be  run  and  managed  by 
the  same  free  spenders  who  have  given  us  the 
worst  inflation  in  our  peacetime  history  and 
the  worse  recession  in  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, or  as  an  alternative,  that  we  restore  our 
basic  fredoms  as  Americans,  revive  our  private 
enterprise  system,  and  reassert  Americas 
sense  of  destiny  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  choice  that  we  must  have  as  a 
Nation  in  coming  years.  This  is  the  choice 
that  hangs  over  us  as  we  prepare  for  Novem- 
ber of  1976.  And  this  is  the  choice  that  will 
shape  the  lives  of  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

I  have  always  believed  that  every  public 
official  must  take  this  as  his  highest  goal: 
To  turn  over  to  our  children  a  Nation  that 
is  stronger  and  better — that  offers  greater 
opportunities  for  personal  and  spiritual  ful- 
fillment than  the  Nation  we  have  mherlted. 
I  first  came  to  Washington  because — as 
corny  as  it  may  seem — I  wanted  to  repay  a 
small  amount  of  what  this  country  has  given 
me.  And  I  am  proud  to  be  there.  But  when  I 
see  the  abuses  that  Washmgton  has  Inflicted 
and  is  continuing  to  Inflict  upon  private  en- 
terprise and  upon  our  freedoms.  I  can  only 
shudder  about  the  world  that  we  are  build- 
ing for  our  children.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  new  directions  in  this  covm- 
try — to  set  the  ship  of  state  on  a  new  course. 
And  I  believe  the  American  people  know  this. 
There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 


people  of  this  country  want  a  fresh  start, 
as  the  President  has  said.  But  I  also  believe 
that  we  will  make  the  right  choices  about  the 
future  only  If  more  of  our  citizens — Ameri- 
cans of  strength  and  character  like  '-hose  of 
you  here  tonight — are  willing  to  fight  for 
their  convictions.  I  urge  you  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  articu- 
late, strong  and  truthful  message  of  hope 
that  the  American  people  are  seeking. 
This  is  the  kind  of  leadership  which  they 
seek  and  to  which  they  will  respond  with 
their  support.  Based  in  factual  premises 
and  precise  logic,  it  offers  answers 
grounded  in  the  realises — and  suc- 
cesses— of  our  national  experience. 

I,  therefore,  commend  these  remarks  to 
all  my  colleagues : 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  William  E. 
Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

I  want  to  thank  my  very  good  friend  and 
your  very  fine  Congressman,  Jack  Kemp,  for 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to  so  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  Buffalo  area. 

In  traveling  across  the  country  over  the 
past  three  years,  first  to  talk  about  the  na- 
tion's energy  needs  and  then  about  our  econ- 
omy, I  have  frequently  found  that  the  mes- 
sage we  were  trying  to  send  out  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  garbled  or  distorted  in 
transmission.  Just  as  you  must  wonder 
whether  the  Washington  bureaucracy  Is 
listening  to  you,  I  am  sometimes  disap- 
pointed in  our  inability  to  get  a  clear  message 
across  to  you,  the  American  people. 

So,  I  welcome  a  chance  to  meet  on  a  face- 
to-face  basis  with  you  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend Jack  Kemp  for  the  way  that  he  Is 
trying  to  bring  Washington  and  the  Buffalo 
area  closer  together. 

You  have  read  and  heard  a  good  deal  lately 
about  Washington's  view  that  the  recession 
has  ended — now  it  has  either  "bottomed  out" 
or  "saucered  out ".  Looking  at  overall  national 
statistics,  there  is  substantial  justification 
for  that  prognosis: 

Personal  mcome  rose  In  May  by  9.3  billion 
dollars — the  biggest  Jump  in  eight  months. 

Housing  is  showing  signs  of  recovery  with 
a  34  percent  Increase  in  buildmg  permits  be- 
tween March  and  May  and  a  —  percent  in- 
crease in  housing  starts. 

Inventories  are  still  being  cleared  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  orders  for  durable  goods  and 
retail  sales  are  both  rising. 

And  the  inflation  rate  Ls  down — from  an 
average  annual  rate  of  more  than  12  percent 
last  year  to  less  than  6  percent  today. 

But  let's  not  kid  ourselves:  when  an  econ- 
omist says  that  he  spots  the  end  of  the  re- 
cession, that  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
also  ended  the  human  hardship  and  suffermg 
that  the  recession  has  brought  In  its  wake. 
Eight  million  people  are  still  unemployed — 
4  million  more  than  the  pre-recesslon  level — 
and  there  are  pockets  like  Buffalo  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  still  far  above  10  per- 
cent. A  recession  is  not  like  a  summer  thun- 
dershower  which  quickly  gives  way  to  blazing 
sunlight.  It  is  more  like  a  bleak  northern 
snow  storm  that  takes  a  long  time  before  it 
fully  melts  away. 

We  can  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  the 
downward  slide  of  the  economy  appears  to 
have  ended — the  worst  is  behind  us — but  we 
cannot  be  fully  satisfied  until  people  are 
back  to  work  and  we  have  conquered  the 
major  factor  that  caused  the  recession,  which 
is  Inflation. 

Our  most  Important  task  now  Is  to  ensure 
that  the  process  of  recovery  Is  firm  and  dur- 
able— that  we  climb  steadily  out  of  the  val- 
ley wlthotit  bringing  about  a  new  round  of 
inflation  which  would  only  mean  an  even 
worse  recession  and  even  higher  unemploy- 
ment. I  am  confident  we  can  succeed  \n  this 
great  task,  but  to  do  so,  we  must  be  abso- 
lutely clear  about  how  the  nation  got  into 
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tbis  mesa  and  then  w«  zuiist  formulate  a 
bard-Mttlng,  long-rang*  program  to  get  ua 
out.  Tbat's  wbat  I  want  to  talk  about  with 
you  for  a  lew  moments  before  addressing 
your  questions. 

Over  tbe  past  10-15  years,  I  believe,  there 
have  been  three  major  developments  which 
have  become  the  major  source  of  our  difficul- 
ties— three  trends  which  have  had  an  enor- 
mously destructive  Impact  upon  our  econ- 
omy. 

nrst,  there  has  been  an  enormous  growth 
In  governmental  epeudtng.  It  took  this  Re- 
public 186  years  before  the  Federal  budget 
reached  $100  blUlon.  That  was  In  1962.  Yet 
orUy  nine  years  later  the  budget  had  doubled 
to  8200  billion.  Then  four  years  lat3r — in  fis- 
cal year  1975 — it  crossed"  the  $300  bUllon 
mark,  and  If  current  trends  prevail,  we  will 
cross  $400  bUllon  by  1977  or  1978.  As  New 
Torkers  well  known,  there  lias  also  been  a 
significant  Increase  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental spending,  so  that  looked  upon  as 
a  whole,  the  government  now  occupies  a  very 
dominant  role  in  our  economic  life.  Just  be- 
fore the  Great  Depression,  government 
spending  accounted  for  13  percent  of  our 
Gross  National  Product;  today  government 
spending  at  all  levels  accounts  for  some  33 
percent  of  our  GNP;  and  if  recent  growth 
patterns  continue,  it  will  reach  60 '^'o  before 
the  end  of  this  century.  It  Is  my  firm  belief 
that  any  government  which  taxes  away  more 
than  half  of  what  people  earn  has  robbed 
them  of  a  great  part  of  their  economic  free- 
dom. And  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
when  our  economic  freedoms  are  destroyed, 
OTir  personal  and  pt^ltlcal  freedoms  will  not 
be  far  behind? 

It  has  never  been  politically  popular,  of 
course,  to  increase  taxes,  so  that  Increased 
Federal  spending  has  meant  a  string  of  Fed- 
eral deficits— 14  In  the  last  15  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Government  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  forced  to  borrow  over  a  quarter  of 
a  trillion  dollars  from  our  private  money 
markets — money  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  \ised  to  build  new  plants  and  create  new 
Jobs  In  the  private  sector.  This  excessive  gov- 
ernmental borrowing,  I  might  add,  has  also 
prevented  interest  rates  from  falling  as  far 
as  they  should  have.  Moreover,  partly  in  an 
efTort  to  accommodate  those  deficits,  mone- 
tary policy — which  plays  a  critical  role  In 
our  economy — has  also  pumped  too  much 
paper  money  Into  the  economy  over  the  past 
decade.  The  growth  of  the  money  supply 
over  the  past  10  years  has  been  at  twice  the 
rate  of  the  previous  10  years,  significantly 
adding  to  Inflationary  pressures. 

The  reasons  for  this  dramatic  growth  In 
Federal  spending  are  not  hard  to  find.  For 
years,  we  have  been  electing  politicians  who 
promise  us  that  we  can  rebuild  o\ir  housing 
stock,  put  everyone  through  college,  feed  the 
world,  explore  the  universe,  and  support  ev- 
eryone on  a  higher  standard  of  living — all 
at  the  same  time.  It  Just  can't  be  done,  even 
by  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  We 
cannot  afford  guns  and  butter  at  the  same 
time.  Jiist  as  we  cannot  buy  a  Great  Society 
on  the  layaway  plan,  or  abolish  the  business 
cycle.  Neither  man  nor  government  can  con- 
tinue living  beyond  their  meana  Indefinitely. 
Eventually  the  price  must  be  -paid — either 
through  higher  taxes  or  through  the  cruelest 
and  most  regressive  tax  of  all,  inflation.  That 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  lessons  we 
should  have  learned  from  the  past  decade. 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  second  and  related 
trend  which  has  had  a  destructive  Impact 
upon  the  economy  In  recent  years:  the  enor- 
movis  proliferation  of  Federal  regulations 
and  laws  which  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
private  sector.  Consider  Just  a  few  examples 
of  the  regulatory  process  In  action: 

It  Is  almost  twice  as  far  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles  than  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  and  yet  the  air  fare  on  the  Cali- 
fornia trip  U  almost  a  third  cheaper.  Why? 
Because  airlines  operating  intrastate  in  Cali- 


fornia are  not  controlled  by  Federal  regula- 
tors. 

Professor  Tom  Moore  at  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tute estimates  that  Just  In  trucking  and  sva- 
face  transportation  alone,  governmental  reg- 
ulations add  about  $10  billion  a  year  to  the 
bill  paid  by  consumers.  No  one  knows  the 
precise  cost  of  all  governmental  regulations, 
hut  it  has  been  estimated  by  reliable  sources 
that  the  total  cost  for  consumers  exceeds 
$100  billion  a  year. 

While  governmental  Intervention  has 
proved  costly  in  many  areas  of  the  economy, 
it  Is  perhaps  In  the  energy  field  that  it  is 
now  causing  the  most  significant  problems. 
It  has  been  apparent  for  more  than  20  years 
that  this  nation  was  on  a  collision  course 
with  its  energy  policy.  Experts  have  been 
warning  us  again  and  again  that  our  de- 
mands were  growing  faster  than  our  supplies. 
But  instead  of  allowing  the  private  enter- 
prise system  to  rise  to  this  challenge,  as  It 
can,  we  have  allowed  the  government  to  erect 
one  impediment  after  another  to  dlscoiwage 
greater  production.  It  can  fairly  be  said  that 
our  energy  crisis,  like  our  inflation  and  our 
recession  should  carry  a  label:  Made  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Consider  some  of  the  ways  that  energy 
producers  are  being  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  government: 

Despite  contln^ial  warnings  from  experts, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  been  re- 
quired for  more  than  two  decades  to  keep 
the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  at  an  ab- 
normally low  level  in  order  to  hold  down 
prices  for  consumers.  But  these  controls  have 
reduced  the  Incentives  for  development  of 
new  domestic  supplies,  so  that  predictably 
there  is  much  less  natural  gas  than  we  need 
today. 

Instead  of  learning  from  the  natural  gas 
experience,  w©  are  now  repeating  our  mis- 
takes in  the  oil  Indtistry  where  we  have  again 
Imposed  price  controls.  And  again  the  result 
is  predictable:  By  controlling  the  price  of 
domestic  oil  and  thus  reducing  the  Incentive 
for  new  production,  we  are  forcing  consumers 
to  buy  more  expensive  products  from  forelgh 
oil  sources  and  are  willingly  subjecting  our- 
selves to  their  blackmail. 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  the  story  Is 
again  a  sad  one.  This  country  was  a  pioneer 
In  the  development  of  nuclear  power.  Yet  to- 
day It  can  take  up  to  11  years  to  build  a 
nuclear  power  plant  in  the  United  States  and 
only  4  to  4>/2  years  in  Europe  and  Japan. 
Nuclear  energy  provides  less  than  2%  of  our 
current  energy  consumption — far  below  Its 
potential.  Why?  Because  of  excessive  govern- 
mental regulation  which  Impedes  the  con- 
struction of  more  nuclear  plants. 

Or  consider  the  case  of  coal.  This  nation 
has  about  a  third  of  all  the  recoverable  coal 
reserves  In  the  world.  We  are  the  largest  ex- 
porter of  coal  In  the  world,  and  at  1973  levels 
of  consumption  we  have  enough  coal  to  burn 
for  800  years.  Yet,  because  of  excessive  gov- 
ernmental Intervention,  coal  production  in 
the  United  States  today  Is  lower  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 

1  recognize  that  some  of  these  Impediments 
to  energy  production  reflect  public  concern 
about  public  health  and  protection  of  our 
envh-onment.  But  It  Is  clear  that  through 
balanced  policies  we  can  meet  those  concerns 
and  also  expand  our  energy  supplies.  It  Is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  stop  debating  and 
start  acting  on  a  national  energy  policy  that 
encourages  both  conservation  and  greater 
production.  Either  we  wake  up  to  this  chal- 
lenge soon,  or  we  are  going  to  find  that,  like 
Samson,  we  have  given  It  all  away  to  these 
modern-day  Delllahs  of  the  Middle  East. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  third  trend  of  re- 
cent years:  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  over  the 
last  decade,  as  the  forces  of  big  government 
haye  been  overfed  and  overnourished,  the 
private  enterprise  system  has  gradually  been 
weakened.  As  we  have  strengthened  the  pub- 
lic sector,  our  policies  have  directed  billions 


of  dollars  away  from  tbe  private  sector  and 
our  tax  laws  have  discoursed  vitally  needed 
savings  and  Investment  In  the  future. 

The  record  of  capital  investment  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
lowest  of  any  major  industrialized  nation  in 
the  Free  World.  -Not  surprisingly,  our  record 
of  productivity  growth  during  this  same  pe- 
riod was  also  among  the  lowest  of  the  major 
Industrialized  nations.  The  one  relates  to  the 
other.  Increased  capital  Investment  is  essen- 
tial for  Increases  In  productivity,  and  It  can- 
not be  said  often  enough  that  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, and  It  cannot  be  said  often  enough 
that  Increased  productivity  is  the  only  means 
we  have  of  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

Why  have  we  failed  to  buUd  and  expand 
our  Industrial  base?  A  fundamental  reason, 
I  would  argue,  is  that  we  have  had  policies 
which  promote  personal  consumption  and 
Federal  spending  at  the  expense  of  personal 
savings.  Investment  and  capital  formation. 
Too  many  of  our  financial  resources  have  been 
diverted  to  their  least  productive  use,  the 
Government,  instead  of  their  most  produc- 
tive use.  the  private  sector.  A  related  part  of 
the  problem  has  been  the  serious  deteriora- 
tion in  corporate  profits  since  the  mid-1960s. 
Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  after-tax  profits 
measured  in  real  terms  have  dropped  by  60 
percent  since  1965.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  we  have  been  and  remain  today  in  a 
profits  depression  In  the  United  States. 

The  Interaction  of  the  various  trends  that 
I  have  mentioned  here  tonight — excessive  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies,  overzealous  regu- 
lation by  the  government,  and  Inadequate 
capital  formation  and  economic  growth — has 
had  a  niunber  of  effects  within  the  economy, 
but  none  has  been  more  significant  than  the 
general  Inflation  that  has  resulted.  Since  the 
mid-1960s,  we  have  been  plagued  with  an 
Inflation  rate  that  has  gradually  climbed 
from  one  plateau  to  the  next.  In  recent  years, 
that  rate  was  exacerbated  by  the  quadrupling 
of  oil  prices  and  the  Increase  In  food  prices, 
but  as  those  special  factors  dlsapi>ear,  we're 
still  going  to  be  left  with  an  uuacceptably 
high  base  rate  of  Inflation  in  the  6-7%  range 
which  will  be  a  direct  result  of  the  misguided 
policies  stretching  back  Into  the  mid-1960s. 

There  is  also  general  agreement  today  that 
more  than  any  other  factor.  Inflation  was  re- 
sponsible for  causing  today's  recession.  As 
prices  skyrocketed  and  real  Incomes  were 
eroded,  consumer  confidence  fell  and  we  ex- 
perienced the  worst  drop  in  retail  sales  In  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Similarly,  as  inflation 
drove  up  interest  rates,  funds  were  drawn 
out  of  the  thrift  Institutions  and  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  the  housing  Industry.  We  must 
never  forget  that  Inflation  is  our  most  funda- 
mental economic  problem,  and  unless  we 
avoid  making  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  we 
are  doomed  to  repeat  the  agonies  of  the  last 
two  years. 

When  you  see  things  In  this  light— when 
you  recognize  that  inflation  has  been  the 
major  cause  of  recession  and  that  our  infla- 
tion is  rooted  in  misguided  policies  of  the 
past — then  you  can  also  understand  the 
foundations  of  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Our  flist  and  primary  goal,  as  I  have  said, 
is  achieve  an  economic  recovery  that  Is  sound 
and  durable.  You  will  frequently  hear  that 
we  are  too  timid  and  cautious  about  the 
pace  of  the  recovery.  We  know  that  the 
process  could  be  speeded  up  by  opening  the 
floodgates  of  Federal  spending  and  monetary 
policies,  but  those  are  precisely  the  kind  of 
policies  that  got  us  into  this  mess.  It  would 
be  a  grave  injustice — especially  to  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged — If  we  tried  to  spend 
our  way  back  to  prosperity  when  we  know 
full  well  that  within  a  short  time  those 
policies  would  only  produce  greater  Inflation 
followed  Inevitably  by  another  recession  and 
higher  unemployment.  We  must  have  bal- 
anced  policies— policies    that   bring   steady 
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growth  without  new  inflation,  policies  that 
warm  up  the  economy  without  overheating  it. 
Beyond  this  central  goal,  we  believe  that 
the  Nation  must  make  a  firm,  dedicated 
effort  to  reverse  the  three  trends  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

We  must  bring  a  halt  to  runaway  Federal 
spending  and  Introduce  greater  balance  to 
our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

We  must  lift  the  dead  hand  of  govern- 
mental regulation  that  is  in  the  process  of 
strangling  our  private  enterprise  system. 

And  we  must  create  a  more  favorable  en- 
vironment for  the  growth  of  capital  invest- 
ment so  that  we  may  create  more  jobs  for 
our  labor  force  and  continue  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  all  Americans.  Jack 
Kemp,  I  might  note,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  articulate  spokesmen  in  Washington 
on  the  need  for  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  greater  capital  formation.  He  recognizes 
that  capital  creation  is  really  Job  creation, 
and  that  Job  creation  means  an  expanded 
work  force,  higher  real  earnings  and  lower 
prices  for  consumers.  Over  the  next  decade, 
our  total  capital  investment  needs  will  be 
triple  those  of  recent  years.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  here  tonight  that  meeting  this  cap- 
ital investment  goal  is  one  of  the  best  means 
we  have  of  overcoming  the  industrial  prob- 
lems of  cities  such  as  Buffalo. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  What  all  this  bolls 
down  to  is  a  fundamental  choice  about  the 
future  of  our  great  Republic.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  have  reached  a  crossroads  in 
our  nation's  history.  For  more  than  40  years 
we  have  been  gradually  increasing  the  power 
of  the  central  government  in  our  dally  lives 
As  our  freedoms  have  been  chipped  awav 
year  in  and  year  out,  we  have  also  lost  sonic 
of  that  glow  that  was  particularly  distinc- 
Uvo  about  the  American  experience— our 
boldness  and  vitality  have  been  drained  a 
bit,  our  ingenuity  has  been  challenged  by 
nations  around  the  world.  Why  some  na- 
tions have  even  come  to  believe  they  can 
play  us  for  patsies.  And  also,  our  free  eriter- 
prlse  system— the  greatest  engine  for  social 
progress  that  the  world  has  ever  known— has 
slowed  down  perceptibly  so  that  now  It  is 
chugging  along  in  second  gear,  far  below 
Its  potential. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  to 
choose— to  choose  between  a  continuation 
of  the  last  40  years,  a  trend  that  will  eventu- 
ally mean  our  society  will  be  run  and  man- 
aged by  the  same  free  spenders  who  have 
given  us  the  worst  inflation  in  our  peace- 
time history  and  the  worst  recession  In  more 
than  a  generation,  or  as  an  alternative,  that 
we  restore  our  basic  freedoms  as  Americans 
revive  our  private  enterprise  system,  and  re- 
assert America's  sense  of  destiny  la  the 
world. 

This  is  the  choice  that  we  make  as  a  Na- 
tion in  coming  years.  This  is  the  choice  that 
hangs  over  us  as  we  prepare  for  November  of 
1976.  And  this  is  the  choice  that  will  shape 
the  lives  of  our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

X  have  always  believed  that  every  public 
official  must  take  this  as  his  highest  goal- 
to  turn  over  to  our  children  a  nation  that 
is  stronger  and  better— that  offers  greater 
opportunities  for  personal  and  spiritual  ful- 
fillment—than the  nation  we  have  in- 
herited. I  first  came  to  Washington  be- 
cause—as corny  as  it  may  seem— I  wanted 
to  repay  a  small  amount  of  what  this  coun- 
try has  given  me.  And  I  am  proud  to  be 
there.  But  when  I  see  the  abuses  that 
Washington  has  inflicted  and  is  continuing 
to  infiict  upon  private  enterprise  and  upon 
our  freedoms,  I  can  only  shudder  about  the 
world  that  we  are  building  for  our  children. 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  new 
directions  in  this  country— to  set  the  ship  of 
state  on  a  new  course.  And  I  believe  the 
American  people  know  this.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  the  people  of  this 
country  want  a  fresh  start,  as  the  President 


has  said.  But  I  also  believe  that  we  will 
make  the  right  choices  about  the  future  only 
if  more  of  our  citizens — Americans  of 
strength  and  character  like  those  of  you  here 
tonight— are  willing  to  flght  for  their  con- 
victions. I  xirge  you  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 


Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  people 
around  the  country  are  standing  up  to 
be  counted. 


WHY  FAVOR  BLACK  AFRICA? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
in  this  country  are  quick  to  support  the 
actions  of  the  black  African  coimtries 
and  even  quicker  to  condemn  the  actions 
of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  Is  this  fair 
or  justified?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  some 
of  those  countries  and  leaders  who  in  the 
past  and  at  the  present  time  have  re- 
ceived the  support  of  liberal  elements  in 
this  country. 

On  February  24,  1966,  Dictator  Kwame 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana  was  deposed  by  that 
country's  military.  Before  being  thrown 
out  Nkrumah  allowed  the  Soviet  KGB  to 
run  throughout  the  country.  There  were 
1.000  Soviets,  375  Chinese  Communists, 
and  about  200  East  German  Communists 
in  the  countiy. 

When  Ghana  was  the  first  British 
colony  to  gain  its  independence  in  1957. 
it  had  more  than  $700  million  in  foreign 
reserves.  By  the  end  of  Nkrumah "s  term 
$1.1  billion  was  owed.  Numerous  show- 
case projects — from  a  steel  mill  to  a 
sugar  refinery— were  sitting  idle.  But 
Nkrumah  himself  had  more  than  $7  mil- 
lion tucked  away  in  banks  abroad  in  ad- 
dition to  owning  housing  estates,  office 
buildings,  and  numerous  other  enter- 
prises in  Ghana.  His  acquisitive  urge  was 
strong  while  he  liked  being  called  the 
Lenin  of  Africa. 

While  the  country's  economy  was  in  a 
shambles  and  while  hundreds  of  political 
prisoners  were  incarcerated.  Nkrumah 
had  schoolteachers  instructing  children 
the  following: 

Nkrumah,  who  is  able  lo  provide  you  with 
food,  with  sweets  in  times  of  hunger,  U  any 
parent  will  try  to  tell  you  that  Kwame 
Nkrumah  is  no  good  you  do  not  try  to  argue 
with  your  father  or  your  parents,  because 
they  may  whip  you.  and  you  will  have  to  suf- 
fer from  that.  What  you  need  to  do  is  to  re- 
port to  us,  so  that  we  will  warn  your  parents 
not  to  do  that  to  you  again,  because  from 
now  on  you  belong  to  Nkrumah,  you  don't 
belong  to  anybody  else,  not  even  your  Bar- 
ents. "^ 

In  Uganda  the  madness  of  that  coun- 
try's leader  Idi  Amin  continues.  Under 
Amin  who  in  the  past  has  claimed  "vi- 
sions from  God,"  Asians  who  were  Ugan- 
dan citizens  have  been  expelled  from 
Uganda.  An  estimated  80,000  to  90.000 
people  have  been  killed,  various  officials 
of  the  government  have  met  peculiar 
fates,  and  foreigners  have  been  arrested 
and  threatened  with  death.  Amin  has 
recently  set  up  a  "Save  Britain  Fund" 
and  also  will  donate  goats,  cows,  and 
sheep  to  feed  "the  starving  British."  Re- 
cently Amin  has  arrested  a  British  teach- 
er who,  in  an  unpublished  manuscript, 


called  Amin  "a  village  tyrant."  Nonethe- 
less, the  British  continue  to  be  the  main 
supplier  of  weapons  to  Amin's  Uganda. 

Amin  is  scheduled  to  become  the  leader 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  It 
seems  that  his  fellow  African  leaders  are 
quick  to  criticiz?  South  Africa.  Rhodesia, 
the  United  States,  and  numerous  other 
Western  countries  but  cannot  find  their 
voices  when  it  comes  to  criticizing  one  of 
their  own  for  his  blatant  disregard  for 
human  life  and  liberty. 

Tliis  year  in  Dahomey  the  wife  of  the 
President  was  caught  in  bed  with  the  In- 
terior Minister.  The  President  called 
some  soldiers  and  had  the  Interior  Minis- 
ter shot.  One  account  states  the  Minister 
was  shot  in  bed.  Another  account  stated 
that  the  Interior  Minister  was  running 
down  the  street  naked  when  he  was  shot. 
Dahomey  has  received  $15.4  million  In 
net  U.S.  foreign  assistance  through  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  former  Belgian  Congo,  now  known 
as  Zaire,  is  a  country  bom  in  blood.  The 
Katanga  secessionist  movement,  headed 
by  the  anti-Communist  leader  Moise 
Tshombe  was  brutally  put  down  by  U.N. 
troops  with  American  financial  aid. 
Tshombe's  major  crime  was  his  pro- 
Western  outlook  and  his  program  for  a 
constitutional  form  of  government  based 
on  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Several  years 
after  the  defeat  of  Tshombe's  independ- 
ence efforts  he  was  kidnapped  and  im- 
prisoned in  Algeria  where  he  mysteriously 
died. 

Mobutu,  while  quick  to  urge  "libera- 
tion" of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
seems  unwilling  to  liberate  his  own  people 
enough  to  have  free  elections — elections 
which  Mobutu  himself  promised  when 
first  coming  to  power.  The  only  kind  of 
elections  that  have  been  allowed  were  a 
referendum  in  1970  on  Mobutu  as  Presi- 
dent and  an  election  to  Parliament  in 
which  only  candidates  of  one  party  were 
allowed  to  run. 

Mobutu  is  another  African  dictator 
who  has  received  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  United  States  including  millions  In 
military  aid.  A  short  while  ago  he  threw 
out  the  American  Ambassador  because 
of  an  imagined  CIA  coup  against  him. 
The  United  States  stUl  gives  aid  to  him 
even  though  he  boasts  of  Zaire's  "sincere 
and  reciprocal  friendship  with  the  Peo- 
ple "s  Republic  of  China  and  the  Demo- 
cratic People's  Republic  of  North  Korea." 
Not  one  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel 
basket,  last  year  Mobutu  moved  Christ- 
mas to  June  24.  the  anniversary  of  his 
constitution  for  Zaire. 

Sekou  Toure.  President  of  Guineaii. 
is  an  active  participant  in  the  so-called 
Third  World  bloc.  A  speech  that  he  gave 
at  the  Sixth  Pan-African  Congress  and 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  Black  Scholar 
last  year  gives  an  indication  of  his 
views  : 

We  should  never  forget  that  that  imperi- 
alism which  nearly  exterminated  us  in 
Africa  where  It  is  still  committing  genocide 
daily,  was  not  developed  through  the  his- 
torical process  which  occurred  in  Africa. 
Modern  imperial  ism  was  developed  through 
capitalism  and  therefore  concerns  the  whole 
world.  The  destruction  of  Imperialism,  in 
other  words,  the  liberation  of  peoples,  must 
be  general  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  So  long  as 
other  peoples  are  smarting  under  oppression. 
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exploitation  and  Indignities,  any  victory  over 
Imperialism  In  Africa  will  remain  uncertain. 
The  universal  nature  of  Imperialism  dictates 
that  the  struggle  against  imperialism  should 
be  of  a  universal  natiire  and  this  realiza- 
tion, far  from  submerging  our  specific  pe- 
sponslbllltles  In  confusion.  Increases  them 
Kud  bestows  on  us  giant  status  by  giving  to 
the  consequences  of  our  acts  world  dimen- 
sions. 

His  Marxism  has  allowed  him  to  give 
political  asylum  to  Nkrumah  and  to  aid 
various  African  terrorist  groups.  But  at 
least  Toure  does  not  hide  his  Marxist 
revolutionary  views  and  actions. 

Many  American  "experts"  on  Africa 
have  viewed  Julius  Nyerere.  leader  of 
Tanzania,  as  a  model  leader  fit  for  emu- 
lation by  other  Africans.  He  has  been 
liberally  aided  with  millions  of  dollars 
in  foreign  aid  from  the  United  States  in 
addition  to  receiving  additional  millions 
from  Communist  countries. 

Nyerere  has  allowed  his  countiy  to  be 
a  base  for  training  of  terrorists.  In  a 
^jeech  last  year  he  described  the  neces- 
sity of  "the  fight  for  freedom  in  Rho- 
desia, Namibia,  and  South  Africa."  But 
then  Nyerere  has  turned  Tanzania  into 
a  base  that  gives  training,  logistical  arms, 
and  psychological  support  to  numerous 
guerrilla  groups.  Advanced  training  Is 
given  to  recruits  with  some  sent  to  Com- 
munist China,  Soviet  Union,  and  Cuba 
for  further  specialized  training.  The  ter- 
rorists are  trained  in  everything  from 
the  handling  of  weapons  to  placing  of 
road  mines.  Such  mines  have  killed  both 
black  and  white  Rhodesians. 

In  the  former  and  soon  to  be  former 
Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa  the  picture 
is  no  brighter.  In  Mozambique  the 
Marxist  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Mo- 
zabique  has  become  the  government.  The 
Washington  Post  wTites  of  Machel,  the 
leader  of  the  front: 

He  haa  always  been  regarded  as  the 
pragmatist  In  Frellmo.  a  strategist  well- 
versed  m  the  military  concepts  of  Che 
Guevara  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 

To  identify  Machel  as  a  "pragmatist" 
and  then  tie  him  into  Guevara  and  Mao 
says  something  either  about  Machel  or 
the  Washington  Post  or  perhaps  both. 
Machel  has  also  stated  that  he  wants 
Mozambique  to  follow  Communist  China 
as  a  model  for  development. 

In  Angola,  the  bloodshed  of  the  ter- 
rorist groups  in  their  battles  against 
Portugal  has  continued,  with  them  now 
fighting  and  murdering  each  other. 
Earlier  the  various  "liberation"  groups 
used  such  civilized  methods  against 
both  whites  and  blacks  as  sawing  them  in 
half  on  lumber  mill  saws  and  hacking 
people  into  bits  with  machetes. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
countries  in  Africa  which  are  led  by 
two-bit  dictators  who  have  Uttle  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  people  while 
they  have  high  regard  for  their  own  pre- 
tensions. They  are  all  united  in  another 
way.  They  see  as  a  threat  to  the  peace, 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  These  two 
countries  have  not  financed  nor  sup- 
ported guerrillas  or  terrorists  in  other 
African  countries.  Yet  they  find  them- 
selves threatened  by  various  terrorist 
movements  which  are  financed  abroad 
and  they— South  Africa  and  Rhodesia — 
are  branded  as  the  threats  to  the  peace. 


At  the  same  time  these  same  black 
African  coimtries  criticize  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  for  various  racial  practices 
while  not  holding  themselves  account- 
able to  anywhere  near  the  same  stand- 
ards. A  number  of  black  African  coun- 
tries have  expelled  their  own  citizens  of 
Asian  backgroimd.  Uganda  has  had 
members  of  other  tribes  slaughtered. 
Political  prisoners  abound.  But  where 
are  the  calls  for  hearings  on  political 
prisoners  in  Uganda,  Zaire,  or  Tan- 
zania? Where  is  the  criticism  of  action 
taken  on  the  basis  of  race  against  minori- 
ties and  even  majorities  in  these  black 
African  countries?  It  is  all  strangely 
absent.  Could  It  be  because  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  want  to  be  friendly  with 
the  United  States  while  most  of  these 
other  nations  would  rather  kick  Uncle 
Sam  in  the  teeth? 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  EVALU- 
ATES THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
RECENT  STATEMENTS  ON  THE 
USE    OF    NUCLEAR    WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mi-.  Drinan> 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  alarming  recent  developments  in 
American  foreign  policy  is  the  emerging 
change  in  our  attitude  toward  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Statements  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  during  the  past  few  weeks 
indicate  that  the  military  is  developing 
new  options  to  employ  nuclear  weapons 
in  situations  short  of  "all-out  war." 

Secretary  Schlesinger,  in  remarks  de- 
livered on  July  1,  stated  that  he  con- 
templated the  possible  first  use  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons,  the  devastating 
bombs  and  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles designed  to  destroy  military  and 
civilian  targets  in  an  enemy's  homeland. 
He  specifically  mentioned  the  possible 
use  of  our  most  powerful  missiles  against 
selected  military  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Unfortunately,  most  public  reaction  to 
Mr.  Schlesinger's  statement  has  centered 
on  the  first  use  issue,  overshadowing  the 
more  subtle  but  far  more  important  issue 
of  "selective"  or  "limited"  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  First  use  in  itself  does  not  con- 
stitute a  departure  from  established 
American  policy.  The  United  States  has 
always  maintained  that  in  certain  ex- 
treme circumstances,  such  as  a  massive 
conventional  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  Europe  or  Japan,  we  might  be  the 
first  party  in  the  conflict  to  resort  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  would  hope,  of  course, 
that  first  use,  or  any  use,  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  will  never  occur. 

The  more  significant  and  disturbing 
element  of  Secretary  Schlesinger's  re- 
marks dealt  with  the  concept  of  limited 
strategic  nuclear  war  as  a  viable  option. 
Mr.  Schlesinger  rejected  the  idea  that  "a 
nuclear  firebreak,  if  ever  breached,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  escalation  to  the  top." 
On  the  contrary,  he  Indicated  that  It 
would  be  possible  to  avoid  escalation  af- 
ter the  first  exchange  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  "selected"  targets.  Appearing 


on  ABC-TV's  "Issues  and  Answers"  on 
July  6,  Mr.  Schlesinger  made  the  imbe- 
lievable  statement  that  "if  nuclear  weap- 
ons were  actually  employed,  there  would 
be  powerful  Incentives  to  suppress  the 
conflict  before  it  became  destructive."  At 
his  press  conference  on  June  25,  Presi- 
dent Ford  indicated  agreement  with  the 
statements  of  his  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  President  refused  to  rule  out  the  first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  advocated  a 
policy  of  "maximum  flexibility"  in  their 
use. 

This  "limited  nuclear  war"  option  rep- 
resents a  substantial  departme  from  the 
longstanding  American  policy  that  once 
these  terrifying  weapons  are  employed, 
their  vast  destructive  power  will  quickly 
lead  to  total  nuclear  war,  and  the  end  of 
society  as  we  know  it.  As  a  result  of  this 
fundamental  premise,  our  policy  until 
now  has  centered  on  making  any  poten- 
tial American  nuclear  response  so  dev- 
astating and  so  reliable  that  no  nation 
would  be  tempted  to  take  any  action 
which  might  force  us  to  unleash  our  mas- 
sive nuclear  arsenal.  Our  effoi-ts  have 
focused  on  the  deterrence  of  nuclear 
weapon  use  by  any  nation,  imder  an,v 
cii'cumstances,  in  the  belief  that  such 
use  would  trigger  a  global  disaster.  Now, 
we  are  apparently  moving  away  from  a 
strategy  aimed  at  deterring  any  use  oi 
nuclear  weapons  as  prohibitively  dan- 
gerous, toward  a  strategy  which  encom- 
passes the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
wide  variety  of  situations.  The  underly- 
ing belief  appears  to  be  that  total  war  is 
not  an  unacceptable  risk  inherent  in  such 
action. 

THE    MYTH    OF   THE   LIMFTED    NICLEAR    WAR 
OPTION 

Philip  J.  Farley,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  from  1969  to  1973,  appearing  at 
a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Association  on  July  9,  stated  that — 

There  Is  In  that  [Schlesinger's  July  1) 
statement  a  readiness  to  think  about  selec- 
tive strikes  without  saying,  as  I  think  all 
previous  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Presi- 
dents would  have  said,  that  of  course  once 
you  get  Into  that  sort  of  thing,  you'd  be  one 
step  from  holocaust. 

Adrian  Fisher,  Farley's  predecessor  i3s 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  from  1961  to  1969, 
rejected  totally  the  possibility  of  limit- 
ing nuclear  war  once  the  United  States 
or  the  U.S.S.R.  had  fired  a  missile  at 
the  other's  homeland.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing of  the  Ai'ms  Control  Association. 
Fisher  described  Schlesinger's  theory  of 
limited  nuclear  war  as  a  "bankrupt 
policy." 

A  brief  examination  of  a  few  salient 
facts  confirms  the  danger  inherent  in 
the  administration's  new  attitude  toward 
nuclear  weapons.  The  very  notion  of  a 
"surgical"  strategic  nuclear  strike 
against  only  military  targets  is  a  fan- 
tasy. According  to  Pentagon  estimates, 
a  minimum  of  5  million  American  or 
Sonet  citizens  would  perish  in  a  nuclear 
attack  limited  to  high  priority  military 
targets.  A  1967  symposium  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  placed  the 
figuie  at  20  million  dead  and  18  million 
injured,  not  counting  future  generations 
marred  by  serious  birth  defects.  It  Is 
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after  such  devastation  that  Secretary 
Schlesinger  believes  the  conflict  could 
be  limited  "before  It  became  destruc- 
tive." One  can  only  wonder  at  the  Sec- 
retary's definition  of  'destructive." 

It  is  absurd  to  expect  a  carefully  con- 
trolled, limited  response  from  a  Soviet 
leader  in  the  wake  of  5  to  20  million 
civilian  deaths.  Imagine  a  President  of 
the  United  States  reacting  to  a  "selec- 
tive" Soviet  strike  ha  the  following  man- 
ner: "They  confined  their  attack  as  best 
they  could  to  military  targets,  and  In 
destroying  the  headquarters  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  they  really 
could  not  help  wiping  out  Omaha,  and 
there  will  be  5  or  10  miUion  deaths,  so 
we  will  limit  our  response,  too,  and  then 
try  to  negotiate." 

The  most  telling  argument  against 
the  possibility  of  limiting  a  strategic 
nuclear  exchange  is  that  the  preceding 
scenario  probably  would  never  have  a 
chance  to  occur,  for  total  nuclear  war 
would  start  before  any  appraisal  of  the 
enemy's  actual  Intentions  could  be  made. 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
long  range  bombers  do  not  carry  name 
tags  identifying  their  targets  as  "mili- 
tary" or  "civilian,"  or  indicating  wheth- 
er or  not  more  missiles  are  on  the  way. 
Once  radar  has  picked  up  the  planes  and 
missiles,  a  Soviet  leader  would  have  less 
than  30  minutes  to  respond  before  the 
warheads  reach  their  tai-gets.  It  is  realis- 
tic for  him  to  wait  and  absorb  a  first 
strike  of  uncertain  dimensions  before  re- 
taliating? Again,  consider  the  reaction  of 
our  President  to  the  news  that  a  flock  of 
Soviet  ICBM's  had  been  spotted  coming 
over  the  North  Pole  headed  for  the  east 
coast.  Would  he  refrain  from  unleashing 
the  full  measm-e  of  our  terrifying  arsenal, 
knowing  that  if  he  did  so,  some  of  those 
Soviet  missiles  would  undoubtedly  de- 
stroy our  own,  rendering  our  retaliatory 
capability  that  much  less  effective? 
Would  he  stand  by  and  await  the  results 
of  the  Soviet  strike,  knowing  that  at  the 
least  5  milhon  Americans  would  perish? 
How  much  less  of  a  provocation  is  5  mil- 
lion deaths  than  100  mUlion? 

In  the  hght  of  these  considerations,  it 
Is  hardly  surprising  that  such  experts  as 
Gerard  C.  Smith,  former  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  the  first  chief  U.S.  negotiator  at 
the  SALT  talks,  and  Herbert  F.  York, 
former  Director  of  Defense  Reseai'ch 
and  Engineering  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  Science  Adviser  to  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy,  con- 
sider that  any  use  of  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  reach  their  targets.  Is  It  realis- 
we^ons  win  almost  Immediately  escalate 
Into  a  total  nuclear  holocaust. 

THE  COSTS  OF  TKE  ADMIKISTRATION'S  STRATEGY 

The  virtual  certainty  of  rapid  escala- 
tion has  always  shaped  American  nu- 
clear weapons  policy.  Smce  the  use  of 
these  weapons  involves  unacceptable 
risks  of  dlsasti'ous  consequences,  our 
policy  has  always  been  to  deter  such  use 
by  ensuring  that  any  provocation  serious 
enough  to  call  for  a  nuclear  response 
would  result  in  a  ceitain,  devastating 
retaliation  which  would  destroy  the  ag- 
gressor. Now.  this  well-established  policy 
of  deterrence  is  being  eroded  by  a  new. 


far  more  dangerous  approach  based  upon 
the  myth  of  limited  nuclear  war. 

This  myth  will  Increase  significantly 
the  risk  of  a  nuclear  hc^ocaust.  By  cre- 
ating the  illusion  of  a  relatively  "non- 
destructive" nuclear  war,  we  are  making 
the  use  of  these  incredibly  powerful 
weapons  far  more  conceivable  than  in 
the  past.  The  "unthinkable"  has  now  be- 
come "thinkable,"  as  Secretary  Schles- 
inger's remarks  indicate.  By  stating  our 
willingness  to  use  nuclear  weapons  first 
and  threatening  to  destroy  at  least  some 
Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos,  we  have  in- 
creased the  incentive  for  an  attempted 
preemptive  strike  by  the  U.S.S.R.  during 
a  period  of  extreme  international 
tension. 

This  dramatic  erosion  in  our  security 
against  nuclear  disaster  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. An  expensive  generation  of  more 
accurate  and  powerful  missiles  to  de- 
stroy more  Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos 
is  in  the  initial  stages  of  development. 
IneviUbly,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  also  develop 
these  capabilities,  necessitating  further 
enormous  expenditures  on  our  part  to 
improve  our  missile  defenses.  Already 
the  Pentagon  is  talking  about  maneuv- 
erable  warheads,  cruise  missiles,  laser- 
and  television-guided  missiles,  and 
ICBM's  mounted  on  railroad  tracks,  con- 
stantly in  motion,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
next  generation  of  superaccurate  mis- 
siles. We  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  decade  or  more  of  massive  arms  ex- 
pendltiu'cs  In  the  name  of  a  policy  which 
brings  the  entire  world  closer  to  nuclear 
destruction. 

The  adoption  of  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger's strategy  will  make  it  far  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  to  set  any  meaningful  limits 
on  the  growth  of  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. While  numbers  of  missiles  can  be 
monitored  by  satellite,  restrictions  on  ac- 
curacy and  payload  require  that  familiar 
obstacle  to  agreement:  Onslte  Inspec- 
tion. The  congruence  of  present-day  sat- 
ellite and  missile  technology  provide  an 
unpi-ecedented  opportunity  for  arms 
control,  but  insi-stence  upon  the  "maxi- 
mum flexibility"'  approach  would  effec- 
tively remove  the  possibility  of  a  mean- 
ingful disarmament  pact  for  the  fore- 
.■^eeable  future. 

THE    PENTAGON'S    DANGEXUUS    HKVERSAL 

Until  1972,  the  Pentagon  had  itself 
opposed  this  shift  in  American  pohcy. 
In  1971,  Senator  Bctckley  proposed 
to  the  military  procmement  bill — 

To  improve  the  guidance  systems  of  our 
principal  mlssUcs,  the  MUiuteman  III  and 
the  Poseidon,  to  the  point  that  In  an  emer- 
gency the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
have  the  option  of  utilizing  them  to  de,stro.v 
the  enemy's  strategic  forces  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  unleashing  a  nuclear  holocaust  aimed 
pgalnst  the  enemy's  civilian  population. 

The  Pentagon  vigorously  opposed  the 
amendments  in  these  words: 

The  Department  of  Defense  cannot  sup- 
port the  proposed  amendments.  It  is  the 
position  of  the  United  States  not  to  develop 
a  weapons  system  whose  deployment  could 
reasonably  be  construed  by  the  Soviets  as 
having  a  first  strike  capabUity.  Such  a  de- 
ployment might  provide  an  Incentive  to  the 
Soviets  to  El  rlke  first. 
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The  amendments  were  overwhelming- 
ly defeated. 

Today,  however,  the  Pentagon  has  re- 
versed itself  and  has.  In  fact,  one  mucli 
further  than  Senator  Buckle  r  proposed 
to  do  4  years  ago.  In  the  past  several 
years,  the  yield  and  accuracy  of  our 
ICBM's  have  improved  dramatically 
through  the  implementation  of  the  ad- 
vanced MIRV  program.  All  of  our  mis- 
siles have  been  retargeted,  with  greater 
emphasis  on  military  targets.  Research 
into  superaccurate  maneuverable  mis- 
siles and  still  more  powerful  warheads 
is  currently  in  progi'ess.  This  activity  has 
culminated  in  the  recent  statements  by 
Piesident  Ford  and  Secretary  Schles- 
inger on  the  option  of  limited  nuclear  war 
and  the  development  of  "maximum  flexi- 
bility" in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

VITAL    NEED    To    ALTER    OVTR    DANGEROUS    COURSE 

Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, and  Senator  Eowabo  W.  Brooke 
have  led  the  effort  in  the  other  body  to 
halt  the  implementation  of  this  danger- 
ous strategy.  Advocating  the  position  ad- 
hered to  imtil  recently  by  the  Pentagon, 
Senators  McIntyrz  and  Brooke  have 
argued  against  research  and  development 
of  these  extremely  powerful  and  accu- 
rate new  weapons  and  corresponding  im- 
provements of  existing  weapons.  The 
weapons  already  In  existence  are  more 
than  accurate  enough  to  hit  cities,  mili- 
tai-y  bases,  and  Industrial  concentrations. 
The  improvements  can  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  Increase  our  capability 
to  hit  Individual  missiles  In  their  silos. 

The  Mclntyre-Brooke  amendment  to 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  would  have  deleted  $109.7  million  in 
fiscal  year  1975  and  $33.7  million  In  the 
transitional  quarter  designated  for  re- 
search and  development  of  the  follow- 
ing programs,  each  of  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  destabilizatlon  of  the  arms 
balance:  Improved  guidance  for  the 
mainstay  of  our  nuclear  force,  the  Min- 
uteman  HI  ICBM,  to  greatly  increase 
accuracy;  the  Mark  12A  reentry  vehi- 
cle for  the  Minuteman  m,  to  Increase 
the  jield  of  the  warhead;  MARV  guid- 
ance technology,  maneuverable  homJnu 
or  "smart"  warhead,  providing  pinpoint 
accuracy;  LABRV.  the  large  advanced 
ballistic  reentry  vehicle,  to  increase  yield 
far  beyond  even  the  Mark  12A  improve- 
ments: and  a  program  to  develop  super- 
hard  silo  kill  capability  for  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  Unfortu- 
nately, despite  the  recommendation  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment, the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  42. 

These  programs  represent  significant 
steps  away  from  the  "countervalue" 
strategy  which  has  traditionally  domi- 
nated American  nuclear  policy.  This 
strategy  is  based  on  deterrence  through 
the  threat  of  massive  retaliation 
against  cities.  We  are  introducing  into 
our  nuclear  policy  unprecedented  em- 
phasis on  the  "counterforce"  strategy, 
which  is  based  on  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  nuclear  force.  "Coimtervalue  ' 
rests  firmly  on  the  principle  of  deter- 
rence, while  "rountei-foree"  involves  the 
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dangerous  new  element  of  a  limited  nu- 
clear war  waging  capability. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  administra- 
tion has  embarked  upon  a  dangerous 
new  path.  Herbert  P.  Scoville.  Jr.,  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA  and  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  stated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Arms  Control  Association 
on  July  9  that — 

This  major  change  of  attitude  is  part  of 
a  very  planned  campaign  to  acclimate  the 
.\merican  public  and  to  get  better  support 
for  a  new  policy  in  which  we  wlU  consider 
using  nuclear  weapons  m-inh  more  freely 
than  in  the  past. 

He  described  recent  statements  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretai-y  of  State  as 
"really  a  major  escalation  and  a  basic 
change  in  our  militaiy  policy  or  at  least 
laying  the  groundwork  for  such  a 
change." 

The  United  States  is  moving  away 
from  its  policy  of  deteiTing  nuclear  war 
more  surely.  We  are  moving  toward  a 
dangerous  and  illusoi-y  policy  of  waging 
nuclear  war  more  efficiently.  We  must 
return  to  our  goal  of  reducing,  raUier 
than  expanding,  the  possibility  that  nu- 
clear weapons  will  ever  be  employed.  We 
must  reverse  this  shift  in  policy  before 
it  envelops  all  of  humanity  within  a 
mushroom  cloud  which  could  mark  the 
end  of  our  civilization. 


LET  US  PROBE  THE  LATEST  "NECES- 
SARY" GASOLINE  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Si  Ger- 
main) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
rising  today  to  express  my  shock  at  the 
recent  actions  of  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies which  instituted  higher  prices  of  as 
much  as  10  cents  per  gallon  for  gasoline 
over  the  July  4  weekend,  knowing  full 
well  that  this  weekend  would  be  a  peak- 
time  for  travel.  The  machinations  of  the 
oil  companies  are  well  known  to  us,  and 
we  have  long  suspected  that  there  have 
been  some  strange  dealings  surroimding 
our  energy  crisis.  However,  this  latest 
action  warrants  more  than  mere  squeal- 
ing and  then  sheepish  acceptance. 

In  a  recent  poll  in  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  tlie  question  was  asked: 

Do  you  feel  that  the  energy  shortage  Is 
predominantly  real  or  contrived? 

Forty-flve  percent  of  the  people  reply- 
ing indicated  that  they  felt  the  energy 
crisis  was,  indeed,  contrived.  Are  these 
45  percent  representative  of  the  cynicism 
which  is  spreading  through  our  constitu- 
encies or  is  it  perhaps  that  these  45  per- 
cent are  more  realistic  than  we  are?  I 
wonder  what  the  response  to  the  question 
of  contrivance  would  be  if  we  were  to 
put  it  to  the  Members  of  Congress.  And 
yet  we  have  not  acted  to  control  this 
most  out-of-hand  situation. 

How  many  gas  station  dealers  have  to 
tell  us  that  they  have  more  gas  than  they 
can  sell  and  are  being  pushed  by  the 
suppliers  to  sell  more?  Does  this  indicate 
a  gas  shortage? 

Will  the  result  of  the  requested  decon- 
trol of  "old"  oU  prices  be  that  suddenly 
there  Is  much  more  "old"  oil  at  "new" 


prices  than  we  have  been  previously  led 
to  believe?  Should  we  wait  to  see  the 
result  and  be  prodded  into  action  or 
should  we  react  now,  take  the  initiative, 
find  out  what  is  really  happening? 

I  for  one  am  not  going  to  sit  idly  by 
and  wait  until  winter,  when  the  price  of 
home  heating  oil  in  Rhode  Island  has  in- 
creased by  20  cents  a  gallon,  for  people 
85  percent  of  whom  are  totally  depend- 
ent on  heating  oil.  These  people  have  not 
been  given  the  full  story,  they  have  not 
been  presented  with  viable  alternatives. 
They  have  only  received  price  increase 
upon  price  increase.  Understandablv, 
they  are  angry.  And  we  too  should  be 
angry. 

I  have  asked  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  an  immediate, 
thorough  investigation  into  the  reasons 
why  this  latest  "necessary"  gasoline  In- 
crea.se  has  occurred.  I  hope  that  all 
Membei-s  would  send  similar  requests  to 
PEA.  The  administration  must  know 
that  we  will  not  meekly  stand  by  and  ac- 
cept tills  action.  If  legislation  Is  required, 
then  let  us  draft  the  legislation.  Our  con- 
stituents deserve  answers;  let  us  start 
supplying  them. 


OVERSEAS    TOBACCO    PROMOTION 
FUNDS:    WE   ARE   NO   LONGER   A 
]  WORLDWIDE    "PUSHER" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deeriin) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friends  from  the  tobacco  States  may 
have  wondered  where  Van  Deerlin  was 
on  Monday,  when  the  House  considered 
and  passed  the  amiual  agricultural  ap- 
propriations bill. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  years.  I 
was  not  in  the  well  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  funds  for  promoting  cig- 
arette sales  overseas. 

I  am  happy  to  report  the  reason  for 
my  failure  to  offer  the  deleting  amend- 
ment again  this  year.  It  is  that  the  battle 
is  over.  Victory  has  been  achieved,  and 
sanity  restored.  The  U.S.  Government 
will  no  longer  play  the  role  of  cigarette 
pusher  to  young  Austrians.  Thais,  and 
Icelanders  through  an  expenditme  of 
public  funds  that  amoimted  to  inter- 
national payola,  or  plugola. 

The  sums  involved  were  modest,  in 
comparison  with  other  Government  pro- 
grams. But  the  principle  was  large  in- 
deed: While  banning  cigarette  com- 
mercials from  airwaves  in  this  country, 
our  Government  was  not  only  encour- 
aging such  advertising  abroad  but  actu- 
ally helping  to  pay  for  it.  Granted,  the 
foreign  ads  thus  subsidized  were  limited 
to  nonbroadcast  media,  as  a  nod  to  oiu* 
own  laws,  but  the  propagandizing  was 
otherwise  unabashed  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  on  billboards  and  posters. 

American  taxpayers  helped  underwrite 
the  cost  of  ads  for  such  exotic  sounding 
cigarettes  as  "Smart  Export"  in  Austria 
and  "Moon,"  "Falling  Rain,"  and  "Gold 
City"  in  Thailand. 

The  gimmick,  of  course,  was  that  U.S. 
tobacco  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  those  cigarettes,  and  stepped -up 
foreign  consumption  was  seen  as  a  way 


to  reduce  mounting  tobacco  siu-pluses  in 
this  country. 

This  practice  has  gone  on  now  for 
about  20  years.  It  has  been  very  business- 
hke.  but  not  very  solicitous  of  the  health 
of  young  foreigners.  Presumably  they  are 
just  SIS  prone  to  cancer  and  the  other 
diseases  which  the  Government  says  are 
related  to  smoking  I  have  never  been 
able  to  imderstand  why  our  Government 
appeared  so  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
these  foreign  youngsters  while  striving 
mightily  to  pix>tect  our  own  young  people 
from  these  same  alleged  eviLs. 

That  is  why,  in  several  successive  years, 
I  offered  amendments  to  the  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill  to  knock  out  these 
dubious  promotional  programs. 

In  each  case  my  proposal  was  de- 
feated, a  victim  of  legislative  comiter- 
attacks  skillfully  directed  by  colleagues 
from  Noith  Carolina  and  Virginia.  I  felt 
a  little  like  those  Northern  commanders 
duiing  the  War  Between  the  States  in 
their  frustrating  encoimters  with  that 
wily  Confederate  tactician,  Thomas 
Jonathan  (Stotiewall)  Jackson.  Thev 
had  superior  manpower,  but  he  always 
outmaneuvered  them. 

So  the  tobacco  promotions  dragged  on. 
The  Foreign  Agricultural  Sei-vice  spent 
$75,000  in  ThaUand  and  $50,000  in  Aus- 
tria for  cigarette  ads  this  year.  A  similar 
program,  for  $80,000  a  year  in  Japan, 
was  dropped  in  1971. 

I  rise  now  to  point  out  that  good  sense 
has  finally  prevailed,  and  our  overseas 
plugola  is  really  on  the  way  out. 

The  Thailand  project  was  terminated 
a  year  ago,  and  our  contract  with  the 
Austrian  tobacco  monopoly  will  be  al- 
lowed to  expire,  unmourned,  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 

After  that  date,  our  Government  will 
no  longer  share  responsibility  for  ad  copy 
Uke  "Have  a  good  trip  with  Smart  Ex- 
port," or  "Moon  cigarettes — will  make 
you  happy  day  and  night." 

But  even  I  must  confess  to  a  tinge  of 
something  hke  regret  at  the  passing  of 
the  lavish  message  used  to  hook  young 
Thais  on  the  lyrically  named  "Falling 
Rain"  brand: 

Fresh  and  delightful  .  .  .  When  the  boat 
cuts  through  the  waves  .  .  .  cool  breezes 
caress  the  skin  ...  sea  spray  falls  like  rain- 
drops. Now,  the  whole  world  is  yours  alone, 
together.  So  relax  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
of  the  sea  and  satisfy  yourselves  with 
Palling  Rain. 


WHY  CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  VOTE 
TO  SHIP  U.S.  ARMS  TO  TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie 
House  Is  expected  soon  to  vote  on  S.  846, 
as  amended,  a  bill  to  provide  for  resump- 
tion of  shipments  of  arms  from  tlie 
United  States  to  Turkey. 

I  believe,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
that  it  would  be  a  profound  mistake,  in 
terms  of  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  House  to  approve 
this  legislation. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  set  forth  the 
reasons  that  I  believe  the  House  should 
reject  S.  846. 
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First,  this  bill,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Piesident  Ford  as  a  "com- 
promise" is  no  compromise. 

Under  the  bill,  Turkey  gets  arms  from 
the  United  States  but  Turkey  is  required 
to  do  nothing  with  respect  to  the  Turk- 
ish action  which  caused  the  cutoff,  the 
use  oi  American  arms  on  Cyprus.  Let  me 
here  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  opponents 
of  arms  to  Turkey  have  consistently  fa- 
vored resumption  of  arms  provided  Tur- 
key takes  steps  to  remedy  the  conse- 
quences of  its  action  on  Cyprus,  espe- 
cially on  the  humanitarian  problem  of 
refugees. 

There  is  a  second  reason  the  House 
should  reject  S.  846  and  it  is  the  resump- 
tion of  arms  to  Turkey  without  action  by 
Turkey  to  remedy  its  aggression  on 
Cyprus  condones  clear  violations  of  con- 
ditions of  U.S.  law  and  bilateral  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey  mider  which  Turkey  received  the 
arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  represented  by 
S.  846  is  an  issue  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Both  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  contain 
provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of  arms 
supplied  by  the  United  States  for  aggres- 
sive purposes  and  both  laws  mandate  an 
immediate  cutoff  in  further  arms  to  any 
country  violating  this  condition. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  cannot 
be  accurately  characterized  as  meddling 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  when 
Congress  Insists  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
be  enforced. 

A  third  reason  S.  846  is  a  bad  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  approval  of  arms  to 
Turkey  which  S.  846  authorizes  only  en- 
com-ages  other  nations  buymg  or  receiv- 
ing United  States  arms  to  use  them 
without  restraint. 

The  distinguished  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  George  Ball,  in  testify- 
ing last  week  against  this  bill,  warned 
of  the  "explosive"  effects  of  a  failure  by 
the  United  States  to  insist  on  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  arms  that  we  supply  to 
other  countries.  With  arms  exports  now 
running  at  an  estimated  rate  of  $11  bil- 
lion annually,  the  danger  of  which  Mr. 
Ball  warned  are  all  too  real.  I  here  cite 
only  the  Persian  Gulf  states. 

A  fourth  reason  for  the  House  to  re- 
ject S.  846  is  that  approval  of  arms  to 
Tuikey  now  would  condone  aggression 
by  Turkey. 

Turkey  continues  to  occupy  CjT>nJs 
with  American  arms.  Further  arms  ship- 
ments to  Turkey  have  already  been 
halted  and  for  the  United  States  now 
to  resume  arms  without  any  remedial 
acUon  on  Cyprus  by  Turkey  would  only 
be  to  condone  the  massive  invasion  of 
Cyprus  by  Turkey  of  August  14,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  fifth  reason 
that  S.  846  is  bad  legislation. 

The  resumption  of  arms  to  Turkey 
which  this  bill  authorizes  would  have  a 
very  damaging  impact  to  Greece. 

Such  resumption  could  threaten  the 
new  democracy  there.  Again  to  quote 
Mr.  BaU,  he  told  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  last  week  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  have 
,,^^,<»?trophlc"  Impact  In  Athens  with 
mtle  hope  cH  bringing  about  constructive 
response  In  Ankara. 


Moreover,  approval  of  tlie  legislation 
could  endanger  both  U.S.  bases  in  Greece 
and  a  revived  role  for  Greece  within 
NATO. 

There  Is  yet  another  reason  the  House 
should  reject  S.  846.  Mr.  Speaker.  Re- 
sumption of  arms  to  Turkey  without 
remedial  action  by  that  country  on 
Cyprus  would  be  to  yield  to  Turkish 
blackmail  threats  to  shut  down  U.S. 
bases  there. 

Secretary  of  State  Kisclnger  said  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  last  month  that  the  United 
States  would  not  surrender  to  threats  of 
this  khid  from  other  countries  but,  of 
course,  that  is  precisely  what  S.  846 
ixpresents. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  United 
States  to  yield  to  such  Turkish  threats 
would  be  to  invite  similar  thi-eats  to  US. 
bases  by  other  countries  in  which  they 
are  located. 

Let  me  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  I 
Uiink  it  important  that  Members  of  the 
House  have  a  picture  of  what  S.  846.  a.^ 
amended,  would  do  with  respect  to  U.S. 
prnis  for  Turkey. 

Here  is  what  the  bill  does  in  this 
rer.pect: 

First.  Section  2  allows  Immediate  ship- 
ment of  $185  million  of  arms  sales  to 
Turkey  contracted  for  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 5, 1975. 

Second.  Section  2  also  immediately 
allows  unlimited  commercial  sales  by 
U.S.  ?rms  manufacturers  to  Turkey,  by 
cash  or  credit. 

Third.  Both  of  the  above  categories  of 
arms  sales  are  allowed  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  This  means 
that  Turkey  could  occupy  all  the  Aegean 
islands  or  go  to  war  with  Greece,  using 
the  weapons  specified  above  without 
violating  any  American  law.  Even  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  prchibiting  aggressive  use  of  aid  are 
suspended  for  the  categories. 

Fourth.  Section  3  of  the  bill  also  auto- 
matlcallj'  allows  resumption  this  year  of 
all  sales  by  our  Government  of  military 
goods  to  Turkey  by  cash  or  by  credit 
subsidized  by  American  taxpayers,  im- 
mediately upon  enactment  of  the  regu- 
lar mihtaiy  assistance  bill. 

Fifth.  The  only  arms  for  Turkey  not 
authorized  by  this  bill  are  in  grant  as- 
sistance. However,  the  President  already 
has  waiver  authority  to  give  Turkey  up 
to  $50  million  this  fiscal  year,  more 
grant  assistance  than  Turkey  received 
Inflscal  j'ear  1974. 


Statement  by  George  W.  Bam   and 

Cykus  R.  Vance 

polict  oejeciives 

In    deciding    what    modlflc.it'.on.    if    cnv, 

should  be  made  In  the  provisions  regnrc^lng 

military   assistance    to   Turkey    which    have 

been   In   effect   since   last   February   5.   this 

Committee  faces  some  difficilt  decisions.  U 

must  try  to  fashion  a  course  of  action  that 

will  achieve  at  least  four  ma 'or  objeitives: 

First,  encourage  Gre<":«  and  Turkey  to  move 

their   negotiations  off   dead   center   to  t^at 

their   differences,   including   the   differences 

l>etween  the  Greek  and  Turki'?h  communities 

en  Cyprus,  can  be  permanently  settied. 

Second,  preserve  the  principles  under 
which  the  United  States  has  suopMed.  by 
grant  or  sale,  over  870  fcllli-'n  cl  arms  lb 
various  countries  of  the  world  during  the 
last  three  decades  and  avcld  setting  a  prece- 
dent that  might  encourage  the  a:';;res-=lve  u£c 
of  those  arm3  by  any  grantee  or  purchaser. 
Third,  restore  the  vitality  of  NATO.  £i:;d 
particularly  its  Southern  wing,  wWch  has 
suffered  severe  deterioration  as  a  result  of 
tlia  Greck-Turki'ih  quarr.I. 

Fourth,  preserve  American  bases  and  tt'aer 
instullatioiis,  both  In  Greece  a:id  Turkey, 
which  are  important  to  the  secv.rlty  of  the 
United  States  and  of  it:  North  .Mlantlc  r.':ic3. 
We  both  appear  here  this  afternoon  as 
private  cltizer.s,  representing  r.o  one  brn  our- 
.-.elve?.  Any  special  credentials  are  limited 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  we  have  both  had 
experience  on  behalf  of  or.r  Government  i.i 
dealing  wlfi  earlier  piia?e>!  cf  the  Cyprus 
protlem  which  is  the  central  ar  :a  of  dispute. 
We  have  Indlviflualiy  discussed  the  problem 
Informally  with  acquaintance-  in  the  Greek 
and  T-.irklsh  Governments  and  one  of  us  has 
talked  with  both  Prime  Minister  Ciramanlls 
of  Gree:e  and  former  Prime  Minister  Ec^vlt 
of  Turkey  within  rerent  months  Howevc.  •?:c 
rre  not  privy  to  the  current  diplomatic  traffic 
cr  tn  current  Intelligence  reports  or  to  fa-^ts 
not  avarable  to  a!iy  informed  American  who 
fellows  the  urii'oldlng  cf  th's  drama  In  the 
riPN'.-spapprs. 

We  shall  try  to  confine  our  comments  this 
•ifternoon  to  the  Issues  immediately  facing 
the  Committee.  Each  of  us  has  in  the  past 
expressed  views  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  this  affair  was  handled  by  the  United 
States  Government  during  its  initial  phages 
that  took  place  Just  a  year  ago.  But  all  that 
is  moot.  The  problem  now  before  this  Cjm- 
mlttee  Is  Immediate  and  practical  and  we 
shall  leave  the  autop."=y  of  past  events  to  fu- 
ture historians. 


CEORCE     BALL    AND    CYRUS     VANC£    OPPOSE    THIS 
LBOISIiATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  earlier  referred  to 
the  testimony  of  George  BaU  against 
this  leglslaUon.  Mr.  BaU  was  joined  in 
his  opposition  by  another  distinguished 
American,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Ai-my,  Cyrus  Vance. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
the  text  of  their  prepared  statement  of 
July  10,  1975,  before  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

I  also  Include  an  editorial  dated 
July  15,  1975,  from  the  Washington 
Post  concerning  the  statement  of  Mes.<5rs 
Ball  and  Vance: 


increase  in  AMERICAN  ARMS  SALES  *»:D  Ca\NT3 

Although  this  committee  must  nece.-,sarUy 
focus  on  the  current  Greece-Turkey  dispute, 
the  issues  involved  go  well  beyond  the  con- 
troversy to  the  whole  question  of  American 
sales  and  grants  of  weapons  and  mllltar>- 
equipment  to  foreign  governments.  That  is  a 
practice  which  kegan  In  the  days  immediately 
after  the  Second  World  War  aiid,  particularly 
in  the  last  few  years,  has  mounted  to  alarm- 
ing proportions. 

In  the  begiuulng,  America  provided  arms 
primarily  to  enlist  countries  iji  a  common 
effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  Commucism; 
thus,  for  some  years  the  emphasis  was  oii 
persuadUig  countries  to  become  our  allies 
rather  than  neutralists.  Later,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  became  itself  a  major  arnw  supplier, 
the  practice  acquired  competitive  or  pre- 
emptive overtones.  Still  later,  we  Largely 
shifted  our  effort  from  grants  to  the  sale  of 
arms,  primarily  In  order  to  reduce  the  then 
chronic  deficit  in  the  Onlted  States'  balance 
of  payments. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  worrying  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  put  considerable 
pressure  on  the  Government  to  expand  its 
arms  sales.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  two 
years  that  sales  and  grants  of  arms  have 
tr^ken  a  quantum  Jump.  Until  1973  they  re- 
mained In  the  area  of  ?3  to  $4  billion  a  "year 
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but  in  1974  the  figure  leaped  to  $8.2  billion. 
and  this  fiscal  year  It  Is  likely  to  go  to  $8.5 
blUlon  for  sales  alone  and,  we  understand, 
perhaps  as  much  as  «11  blUlon  for  both  sales 
and  grants. 

These  are  distiu-bing  figures  when  It  is 
reaUzed  that  a  large  part  of  these  anus  are 
being  supplied  to  countries  in  areas  of  the 
world  marked  by  local  tensions  and  conflict — 
particularly  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  it  takes 
an  optimist  to  believe  that  such  a  massive 
amount  of  hardware  can  be  injected  Into  an 
overheated  area  without  the  strong  proba- 
bility that,  sooner  or  later,  iiome  nation  will 
decide  to  use  some  of  it. 

SAFECTTABDS    ARE    NEED)- D 

Our  one  safeguard  Is  that  most  of  these 
arms  are  provided  under  explicit  condltloiis 
that  they  will  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  explicitly  provided,  which 
are  solely  for  tatemal  security,  legitimate 
self-defense  and  to  permit  the  recipient 
country  to  participate  in  collective  security 
arrangements  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter — which,  of  course,  includes 
NATO.  But  that  raises  the  central  question: 
How  can  we  preserve  the  credibility  of  these 
conditions  if  we  are  prepared  to  ignore  then» 
In  the  case  of  Turkey  in  a  highly  visible  situ- 
ation which  all  the  world  is  watching? 

That  Turkey  used  the  arms  we  provided  in 
violation  of  the  relevant  Americ.an  laws  and 
of  the  express  language  of  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment that  governed  their  transfer  is  not  In 
dispute.  That  issue  has  been  settled  by  an 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  in  un- 
equivocal language. 

The  question  now  is:  Should  the  Congress 
wipe  out  the  penalties  of  violation  which,  in 
express  terms,  would  render  Turkey  ineligi- 
ble for  further  American  weapons  until  the 
Turkish  Government  takes  steps  to  purge 
itself  by  some  serious  move  to  settle  its  dis- 
pute with  Greece  and  to  remove  its  troops 
from  Cyprus?  To  do  so  nUght  dangerously 
undercut  the  conditions  we  have  imposed  on 
the  use  of  all  the  arms  we  have  provided  up 
to  this  point  under  our  various  military  a  ill 
and  military  sales  programs. 

TO«KEY    MUST    MAKE    CONCESSIONS 

That  Turkey  must  make  some  major  con- 
cessions in  order  to  create  the  conditions  for 
long-term  stabUIty  in  Cyprus  seems  evident. 
The  Turks  Invaded  Cyprus  with  a  military 
force  of,  perhaps,  40,000  men.  a  large  part  of 
which  is  still  on  the  Island.  Even  after  ne- 
gotiations had  been  started,  they  enlarged 
their  beachhead  on  the  island  until  they  now 
occupy  some  40  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  and  a  much  larger  percent  of  the  eco- 
nomically valuable  land — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Tiirkish  Cypriote  population  Is  only 
about  18  percent  of  the  total.  All  this  has 
resulted  in — and  is  still  resulting  m — a  tragic 
dislocation  in  the  lives  of  many  Greek 
Cypriotes. 

Obviously,  this  fe  a  situation  which  the 
Greek  Government — with  its  sense  of  a  spe- 
cial responsibUIty  for  tlie  Greek  Cypriote 
population — cannot  pos.^ibly  tolerate  and 
long  stay  m  office.  Yet,  in  spite  ol  the  eflforts 
of  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General  and 
proposals  of  good  offices  by  the  United  States, 
the  situation  remains  stalemated.  The  Turks 
take  the  position  that  they  will  not  negoti- 
ate untU  the  flow  of  United  States  arms  is 
renewed,  since  that  would  amount,  as  they 
see  it,  to  negotiating  under  duress.  Whether — 
in  view  of  the  weakness  and  division  of  the 
Turkish  Government — they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  reasonably  if  the  arms  flow 
Is  restored  and  the  pressure  is  off.  \a  a  mat- 
ter which  It  may  be  prudent  to  view  with 
some  skepticism. 

GREEK    COVEBNMENT    r^VD^!l    i-KK.SSURE 

The  Greek  Government,  for  its  part,  is 
vujder   great   pressure   from   the   people    to 

refiUy    the    situation    and    get    on    with    a 


settlement.  Many  Greeks  feel -whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  Is  a  matter  of  opinion — 
That  the  United  States  let  them  downi  when 
it  did  not  deter  Turkey  from  launching  an 
invasion,  as  It  had  done  on  earlier  occasions. 
This  feeling  is  widespread  In  Greece  and 
has  evoked  demonstrations  of  anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  cut  off  military  supplies  to  Tur- 
key has  been  the  strongest  argument  to  off- 
set what  many  Greeks  regard  as  a  pro- 
Turkish  "tut"  to  American  policy.  Thus, 
if  Congress  were  now  to  reverse  its  action 
of  last  December  and  let  the  arms  flow  to 
jTurkey  resume  without  relating  it  to  prog. 
're<«s  in  the  negotiations,  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment might  well  feel  compelled  to  re- 
spond to  public  outrage  and  frustration  by 
denying  America  the  right  to  continue  its 
bases  and  other  installatk>;is  on  Creek 
territory. 

Obviously,  threats  by  either  side  to  with- 
draw from  NATO  or  evict  America  from  its 
military  installations  cannot  be  Justified  In 
purely  rational  terms.  If  the  two  countries 
are  members  of  NATO,  it  is  for  reasons  of 
their  own  secvirlty  and  they  might  seriously 
impair  their  own  security  Interests  if  they 
carried  out  such  threats.  But  this  Is  a  situa- 
tion dominated  by  passion  and  pride  and 
ancient  enmities,  and  one  cannot  expect 
reactions  to  be  cool  and  reasoned. 

This  committee  la,  of  course,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the.se  facts  and  we  have 
touched  on  them  briefly  only  to  indicate 
the  basis  for  our  own  suggestions.  This  is 
not  a  situation  where  there  are  any  easy  or 
pat  answers:  it  involves  a  balancing  of  in- 
terests and  considerations  under  circum- 
stances where  the  ultimate  consequences  are 
highly  .speculative. 

Our  own  concern,  as  It  i.s  the  concern  of 
the  Committee.  Is  to  see  action  taken  that 
brings  about  a  resumption  of  the  negotia- 
tions if  that  Is  possible — which  presumably 
means  some  course  of  action  that  mim- 
mizes  the  loss  of  face  for  either  side  and 
yet  does  not  compromise  principles  that 
may  have  importance  in  the  much  larger 
Context. 

I  It  Is  our  under.«;tanding  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  put  forward  a  suggested  com- 
promise solution  which  would  make  immedi- 
ately avaUable  to  Turkey  the  $78  million 
of  equipment  and  supplies  (and  spare  parts) 
now  on  order  or  in  storage,  while  permitting 
the  Turkish  Government  to  make  unlimited 
military  purchases  on  a  commercial  basis 
direct  from  United  States  suppliers.  It  does 
not  explicitly  requh-e,  as  a  condition,  that 
the  Turkish  Government  take  any  action 
with  regard  to  Cyprus  or  make  any  move  to- 
ward the  resumption  of  negotiations.  Thu.';, 
It  Is  apparently  hoped  that,  with  the  two 
Issues  disengaged,  the  Turkish  Government, 
feeling  free  from  dviress,  will  voluntarily 
show  a  more  flexible  and  spacious  attitude 
toward  negotiation  and  the  solution  of  its 
quarrels  with  Greece  than  has  been  mani- 
fest in  the  past,  in  spite  of  the  v.cakness 
and  disunity  at  the  top  levels  of  the  Turkish 
political  structure. 

It  Is  apparently  also  felt  tUui.  ihoi'^^h  this 
joluUon  would  obviously  not  be  well  re- 
ceived by  Greece,  it  would  not  create  sucli 
severe  problems  for  the  Caramanlis  Govern- 
ment as  to  make  it  difficult  for  It  to  nego- 
tiate with  flexibility  or  to  maintain  its 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  continue  to  permit  American  facilities 
to  be  maintained  on  Greek  soil. 

BOt;BIS    HEGARDIMG     ADMINISTEATIpN     PROPOSAL 

We  express  doubt  on  both  scores.  There 
Is,  It  seems  to  us,  grave  danger  that,  In  the 
highly  political  atmosphere  that  now  pre- 
vails in  Ankara,  the  Turkish  Government 
would  regard  this  measure  as  a  vindication 
of  its  past  actions  and  as  removing  any 
pressure  to  make  significant  concessions  to- 
ward   a   Cypru.s   settlement.    On    the    other 


hand,  we  think  it  likely  that  the  action 
would  go  far  to  undercut  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and,  If  not  Jeopardize  its  tenvure,  at 
least  drive  it  to  such  hard  positions  as  t<i 
make  the  possibility  of  fruitful  negotiations 
highly  dubious. 

Finally — and  in  many  ways  this  Is  the 
most  important  point — we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned that  this  so-called  compromise  would 
create  a  widespread  Impression  that  no  na- 
tion that  has  acquired  arms  from  the  United 
States  need  any  longer  pay  attention  to  the 
conditions  on  which  those  arms  were  made 
available  but  would  be  free  to  use  them  in 
pursuit  of  its  own  interests  in  local  confllct.s 

Although  we  recognize  that  this  compro- 
mise Is  an  effort  to  meet  the  position  of  the 
Turkish  Government  that  it  will  not  nego- 
tiate under  duress,  we  doubt  the  desirability 
of  any  solution  that  does  not  continue  to 
require  smne  progress  in  negotiation  as  t\ 
condition  to  resumhig — or,  at  least,  long 
continuing — the  arms  flow.  The  strongest  ar- 
gument that  can  be  made  for  the  proposed 
compromise  is  that  it  would  preserve  Amer- 
ican base  rights  and  the  right  to  maintain 
intelligence  facilities  in  Turkey,  which  have 
substantial  strategic  value;  and  that  Turkey 
is  a  country  with  three  times  the  Greek  pop- 
ulation and  6\ibstantlally  larger  armed  forces 
committed  to  NATO.  However,  we  doubt  that 
such  a  narrow  calculation  adequately  com- 
prehends the  total  American  Interest.  A  dls- 
affected  Greece  would  mean  a  serious  weak- 
ening of  NATO's  Southern  flank,  while  it 
would  be  highly  dangerous  to  undermine  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  we  have  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  weapons  we  have  provided, 
particularly  to  the  Middle  Eastern  nations, 
where  tensions  are  high  and  the  outbre«k  of 
conflict  ever  present. 

ALTERNATIVE    PROPOSALS 

We  would  urge  the  Committee,  therefore, 
to  examine  other  possibilities  that  would  not 
appear  to  make  such  an  abrupt  reversal  of 
the  position  America  has  taken  toward  the 
CjT>rus  Issue  and  the  problems  between 
Greece  and  Turkey.  One  possibility  would  be 
lor  the  President  to  exercise  the  waiver  con- 
tained In  Section  614(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  as  amended,  which  would  per- 
mit him  to  authorize  the  allocation  of  $50 
mlUlon  to  Turkey  each  year.  Presumably,  the 
President  could  do  this  without  Congres- 
slonal  action,  although  some  expression  ol 
encouragement  in  a  Congressional  resolution 
might  be  useful  to  clear  up  any  legal  que.s- 
tions. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  suspend  the 
legislation  cutting  off  the  arms  flow  to  Tur- 
key for  three  months,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  matter  would  be  reviewed  at 
the  end  of  that  period  to  determine  whether 
or  not — ta  the  light  of  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations— that  suspension  should  be  further 
extended.  Although  this  might  not  fully  meet 
Turkish  resistance  to  negotiating  under 
duress,  it  would  not  compel  the  Turks  to 
act  before  the  arms  flow  is  resumed. 

Obviously,  there  are  a  number  of  variants 
on  any  such  formulae,  and  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  find  some  solution  that  would  not 
represent  such  a  severe  compromise  of  the 
conditions  this  Government  has  consistently 
imposed  with  regard  to  mlUtary  arms  ship- 
ments. We  would,  therefore,  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  consider  carefully  all  other  solu- 
tions before  going  down  the  road  of  the 
proposed  compromise  which  could,  in  our 
view,  not  only  create  serious  problems  with, 
and  for.  the  Government  of  Greece,  but  also 
establish  a  precedent  that  might  encourage 
adventurism  and  restrict  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  other  recipients  of  American 
arms. 

Thr  B.\i.l-V,\nce  Compromise  on  Cypbos 
"i'he  Cyprus  issue  builds  toward  yet  another 
luihappy  showdown.  If  arms  shipments — em- 
bi»r:;«.ed  by  Congress  in  protest  over  Turkey's 
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use  of  American  arms  in  Cyprus — are  not  re- 
sumed promptly,  TiU'key  threatens  to  begin 
squeezing  the  United  States  out  of  import- 
ant bases  on  its  soil.  Fearing  to  lose  the  bases, 
and  seeing  Ankara's  political  stalemate,  the 
administration  has  responded  by  suoportlng 
the  Morgan  "compromise"  bill.  It  is  some 
compromise:  the  Turks  woiUd  get  pretty 
much  all  the  arms  they  want  but  would  not 
have  to  budge,  or  even  promise  to  budge,  on 
Cyprus.  And  this  is  being  offered,  mind  you, 
when  Turkey  has  aroused  Greek  fears  that  by 
displacing  Greek  Cyprlots  from  Turkish-oc- 
cupied areas  and  settling  Turks  brought  In 
from  Turkey  it  ia  altering  the  whole  demo- 
graphic pattern  on  Cyprus.  Whether  the  Mor- 
gan bill  can  overcome  the  three  to  one  mar- 
gin by  which  the  embargo  was  earlier  voted 
is  uncertain.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  better 
way. 

It  consists  of  the  true  compromise  ap- 
proach outlined  in  House  testimony  last  week 
by  George  Ball  and  Cyrus  Vance,  formerly 
No.  Two  at  State  and  Defense  respectively 
and  both  old  Cyprus  hands  of  note.  Under 
their  approach,  American  Interests  In  Greece 
as  well  as  Turkey  would  be  served,  and  the 
United  States  would  establish  the  principle 
that  American  arms  can  be  used  just  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  explicitly  pro- 
vided— a  weighty  consideration  at  a  moment 
when  arms  exports  have  reached  the  dizzying 
rate  of  $11  bUllon  a  year.  To  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Vance,  the  principal  need  Is  to  find  a  formula 
linking  Cyprus  and  arms:  "to  require  some 
progress  In  negotiation  as  a  condition  to  re- 
suming— or,  at  least,  long  continuing— the 
arms  flow."  The  basic  concept  of  conditioning 
arms  deliveries  on  the  policy  questions  Is  now 
well  established,  one  notes,  in  respect  to 
other  American  dependencies,  such  as  Israel. 
One  possibility  suggested  by  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr. 
Vance  would  be  for  the  President  to  use  an 
existing  "national  security"  autiiorlty  to 
grant  Turkey  up  to  $50  million  in  military 
aid;  this  would  preclude  an  up-or-down  vote 
in  the  House  and  would  give  the  Turks  some 
time  and  reason  to  move  in  Cyprus.  Another 
possibility  would  be  to  suspend  the  embargo 
for  three  months,  also  to  provide  Turkey  a 
Cyprus  face-saver.  "Obvously,  there  are  a 
number  of  variants,"  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Vance 
observe. 

The  value  of  the  Ball-Vance  approach,  we 
submit,  goes  beyond  the  considerable  merit 
of  their  proposals.  For  the  administration,  in 
what  has  been  both  an  error  of  fact  and  an 
error  of  politics,  has  never  stopped  character- 
izing the  opponents  of  unconditional  arms 
shipments  to  Turkey  as  members  of  a  "Greek 
lobby"  motivated  chiefly  by  considerations  of 
ethnic  politics.  In  fact,  some  leaders  of  this 
alleged  "lobby"  oppose  the  embargo-suspen- 
sion proposal  as  something  already  tried 
(twice)  and  found  wanting.  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Ball  and  Mr.  Vance  are  plainly  not  members 
of  any  ethnic  lobby.  On  the  contrary,  their 
distinguished  service  with  respect  to  Cyprus 
has  been  In  the  role  of  trouble-shooters  seek- 
ing middle  ground.  Their  rea.sonlng  derives 
from  hard-earned  experience.  Their  pur- 
po-^-es— to  encourage  negotiation  on  Cyprus, 
to  preserve  the  Western  Alliance,  and  to  avoid 
setting  a  precedent  that  might  encourage  the 
aggressive  use  of  American  arms  by  grantees 
or  purchasers— should  be  widely  shared. 
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THE  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT— 

AN  EFFECTIVE  STIMULUS? 
■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
m  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  wiU  be  required  to  make 
several  difficult  decisions  in  the  area  of 
capital  formation.  One  of  the  areas  that 


will  be  closely  studied  is  the  present  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  Both  the  level  and 
the  structure  of  the  credit  are  certainly 
in  need  of  review.  In  addition,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Federal  moneys  spent 
on  the  credit  are  even  the  most  efficient 
and  eflfective  methods  of  stimulating 
business  investment  will  be  studied  close- 
ly by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee. 

In  anticipation  of  the  debate  within 
the  committee  on  the  future  role  and  di- 
rection of  the  investment  tax  credit,  I 
have  today  introduced  by  request  legisla- 
tion which  would,  in  my  opinion,  make 
the  existing  investment  credit  more  ef- 
fective. Although  I  have  some  concern 
about  certain  tax  principles  involved  in 
this  legislation,  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a 
subject  that  should  be  before  the  com- 
mittee as  we  begin  our  consideration  of 
capital  formation.   As  presently  struc- 
tured, the  investment  credit  is  not  eflfec- 
tive in  the  sense  that  it  provides  little 
of  the  intended  long-term  incentive  for 
investment  to  companies  which  are  un- 
able to  generate  the  profits  and  resulting 
tax  liabilities  required  to  make  use  of 
the  credit.  The  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced  today   provides   that   previously 
earned  but  expiring  tax  credits  shall  be 
treated  as  refundable  payments  of  tax. 
If  the  congressional  purpose  in  enact- 
ing the  investment  credit  was.  and  is,  to 
encourage  investment  in  capital  equip- 
ment   was    to    stimulate    the    domestic 
economy  through  increasing  production 
and  employment,  it  has  not  worked  uni- 
formly among  "have"  and  "have-not" 
enterprises.  This  results  from  the  fact 
that  like  any  other  tax  credit,  it  has  no 
monetary  value  to  a  taxpayer  who  has 
no  tax  liability  to  ofifset. 

This  bUl,  while  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing periods  for  carry  forward  of  invest- 
ment tax  credits,  would  provide  for  re- 
fimds  after  the  close  of  the  year  in  which 
the  earned,  but  tmused,  credits  expire. 
The  bill  would  provide  for  the  refund  of 
credits  expiring  in  1975  and  later  years, 
as  well  as  the  refimd  of  credits  expiring 
by  reason  of  tax  loss  carrybacks  from 
1975  and  later  years. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  this  leg- 
islation, it  must  be  remembered  that  loss 
companies  and  break-even  companies 
need  the  cash  benefit  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  as  much,  or  more,  than  do  the 
profitable  companies  which  have  the 
cash  benefit  of  the  credit  refunded  to 
them  Immediately  through  a  current  re- 
duction of  tax  liability. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  will  most  directly  be 
felt  by  those  industries  who  in  recent 
years  have  continued  to  make  extensive 
capital  investments  to  expand  and  to 
modernize,  but  who  have  not  had  suf- 
ficient profits  during  that  period  to  make 
use  of  the  tax  credit.  If  enacted,  this 
change  in  the  investment  tax  credit 
would  greatly  assist  such  capital-inten- 
sive industries  as  the  airlines  and  the 
railroads  for  whom  capital  expansion  is 
a  must  but  for  whom  profits  have  become 
more  and  more  uncommon. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  not  because  I  have 
an  undying  commitment  to  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  but  rather  because  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  to  continue  the  credit. 


its  advantages  should  be  available  to 
those  companies  who  have  the  greatest 
need  of  it.  In  addition,  my  introduction  of 
this  legislation  does  not  exclude  my  sup- 
port for  other  changes  in  the  scope  and 
direction  of  the  credit.  In  particular, 
I  hope  that  the  committee  can  closely 
examine  some  of  the  other  proposed 
changes  in  the  credit  that  have  been 
suggested,  especially  those  put  forward 
by  Piesident  Ford  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  tliis  subject  in  October  1974. 
For  if  we  are  to  expand  the  credit  to 
better  assist  the  needs  of  business  in 
capital  formation,  business  must  accept 
a  better  integration  of  the  credit  into 
our  tax  system. 
A  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.8670 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  c.ssembled,  That — 

(a)(1)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  (re- 
lating to  rules  of  special  application  in  the 
use  of  abatements,  credits,  and  refunds)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

■  Sec.  6429.  Refund  Attributable  to  Expired 
Investment  Credit. 

"(a)  Expired  Investment  Credit  Treaied 
AS  Payment  of  Income  Tax, — If— 

"( 1 )  the  amoimt  of  an  unused  Inveslmen; 
credit  carried  to  the  last  taxable  year  to 
which  it  may  be  carried  under  section  46ib). 
exceeds 

"(2)    the  amount  of  such  unused  Invest- 
ment credit  which  may,  by  reason  of  section 
46.    be   added   to    the   amount    allowable   as 
a  credit  by  section  38  for  such  last  year, 
then,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  the  amount 
of  sucli  excess  shall  be  considered  a  payment 
made  on  the  last  day  of  such  last  taxable 
year  against  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter   1 
for  such  last  taxable  year.  If  a  taxpayer  dies 
or   ceases   to   exist,   the   preceding   sentence 
shall    not   apply   but   an   amount   equal    to 
the  sura  of  the   unused   investment  credits 
carried  to  ( but  not  allowed  as  a  credit  under 
section   38   for)    the   taxable  year  in   which 
such  death  or  cessation  occurs,  plus  the  ex- 
cess of  the  credit  determined  under  section 
46(a)  (1)    for  such  year  over  the  limitation 
provided  by  section  46(a)(2)   for  such  year, 
shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  payment  made  on  the  last  day  of  such  year 
against  the  tajr  Imposed  by  chapter  1." 
■•(b)   Application  for  Adjustment.- 
■■(1)  Time  for  Filing  Application.— a  tax- 
payer may,  during  the  period  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  and  on  or  before  the  1 5th 
day  of  the   third  month    (fourth  month   in 
the  case  of  any  person  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion) thereafter  and  before  the  date  of  filing 
the   return   for   the   taxable   year    (or.    with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  an  investment  credit 
which  expires  by  reason  of  a  net  operating 
loss   carryback   or   a   capital   loss   carrvback 
from  a  subsequent  taxable  year,  during  the 
corresponding  period  after  the  close  of  the 
subsequent  taxable  year),  file  an  application 
for  an   adjustment   of  an   overpayment   for 
such  taxable  year  attributable  to  an  expired 
Investment  credit.  An  application  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  constitute  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund, 

"(2)  Form  or  Application,  etc. — An  appli- 
cation under  this  subsection  shall  be  verified 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  6065  in 
the  case  of  a  return  of  the  taxpayer,  and  shall 
by  filed  In  the  manner  and  form  required  by 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  The  application  shall  set  forth— 

■■(A)  the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  application,  the  taxpayer  estimates 
as  Its  income  tax  liabllltv  for"  the  taxable 
year. 
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"(B)   the  amount  of  the  adjuBtment,  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
as  may  be  required  by  such  regulations. 

"(3)  LnoTKO  Examination  or  Afpuca- 
noN.— Within  a  period  of  45  days  from  the 
date  on  which  an  application  for  an  adjust- 
ment Is  filed  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  make,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  practicable  in  such  period, 
a  limited  examination  of  the  application  to 
discover  omissions  and  errors  therein,  and 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  adjust- 
ment upon  the  basis  of  the  application  and 
ihe  exjimlnatlon;  except  that  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  disallow,  without  further 
action,  any  application  which  he  finds  con- 
tains material  omissions  or  errors  which  he 
deems  cannot  be  corrected  within  such  45 
days. 

"(4)  AojusTMEirr  Cseditxd  or  Rztundbs. — 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  within  the  45- 
day  period  referred  to  lu  paragraph  (3).  may 
credit  the  amount  of  the  adjustment  against 
any  liability  In  respect  of  an  internal  revenue 
tax  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  and  shall 
refund  the  remainder  to  the  applicant." 

(2)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter B  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
'Sec.  6429.  Refund   attributable    to   expired 
investment  credit.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  in  respect  of  an  over- 
payment for  a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after 
June  30,  1975.  or  In  respect  to  an  overpayment 
which  arises  from  (or  is  increased  by)  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  provided  In  section 
172(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
or  a  capital  loss  carryback  provided  in  section 
1212(a)  (1)  of  such  Code,  from  a  taxable  year 
ending  on  or  after  June  30.  1975. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
COMPETITION  REVIEW  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  Conference  of 
Bar  Presidents  on  the  state  of  competi- 
tion in  American  industry  and  the  future 
of  antitrust.  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation incorporating  one  of  the  propos- 
als I  made  in  that  speech,  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  economic  concentration 
and  the  lack  of  competition  in  the  Amer- 
.  ican  economy.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
\     chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

V  clary.  Mr.  Roomo  and  the  distinguished 

V  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kasten- 
Xmiier,  have  Joined  me  In  cosponsorlne 

jthis  bill. 

I  There  has  been  over  the  years  endless 
rhetoric  about  free  enterprise  in  the 
American  economic  system.  Yet,  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
vigorous  competition  of  the  type  that 
stimulates  Innovation,  discovery  of  new 
techniques  and  which  promote  eflBclency 
and  cheaper  and  better  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  American  consumers  is  painfully 
absent  in  many  sectors  of  the  American 
economy.  If  we  mean  what  we  say  about 
free  enterprise,  we  must  make  a  real  com- 
mitment to  attain  and  maintain  compe- 
tition In  an  economy  that  Is  becoming 
dangerously  concentrated.  Many  of  our 
major  Industries  are  now  dominated  by 
a  handful  of  giant  corporations.  The  re- 
sult of  this  lack  of  competition  Is  often 


not  only  a  lack  of  efficiency  and  innova- 
tion but  higher  prices  regardless  of  mar- 
ket demand.  The  present  antitrust  laws 
have  not  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  this 
growing  concentration  of  power.  Con- 
sumer interests  have  also  suffered  be- 
cause of  Govei-nment  regulation  which  in 
many  cases  has  outlived  its  usefulness, 
does  not  protect  consumer  interests,  and 
now  best  serves  the  interests  of  the  regu- 
lated. 

Take  a  few  examples.  In  the  steel  In- 
dustry, four  fii-ms  control  about  half  the 
market,  foUow-the-leader  pricing  is  com- 
monplace, and  there  have  not  been  any 
major  new  American  innovations  in 
decades. 

In  the  food  industry,  farmers  continue 
to  suffer  from  low  prices  yet  the  food  and 
supermarket  chains  grow  larger  and 
larger  and  food  costs  to  consumers  go 
higher  and  higher.  For  example,  three 
companies  sell  85  percent  of  the  cold 
breakfast  cereal  and  one  sells  90  percent 
of  the  soup  in  this  country.  The  FTC  has 
estimated  that  if  the  food  oligopolies 
were  broken  up,  prices  would  be  25  per- 
cent lower  than  they  now  are. 

In  automobiles,  the  big  three  make  97 
percent  of  the  cars  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  account  lor  83  per- 
cent of  the  total  sales. 

The  Bureau  of  Competition  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  Investigated  com- 
petition in  the  oil  Industry  and  are  ac- 
tively pursuing  antitrust  violations  by 
the  major  oil  companies.  The  vertical  and 
horizontal  concentration  in  the  energy 
industiy  has  been  widely  discussed  in  re- 
cent months,  and  a  number  of  legislative 
proposals  have  been  Introduced  to  re- 
structure this  vital  industry. 

The  most  recent  and  highly  suspect 
price  Increases  for  gasoline  have  again 
brought  home  the  need  for  a  thorough 
look  at  the  anticompetitive  trends  in  the 
oil  industry.  In  the  past  several  years, 
many  independent  discount  marketers 
have  literally  been  driven  from  the  mar- 
ketplace by  the  major  oil  compyanies,  aU 
at  tremendous  cost  to  those  American 
consumere  who  relied  on  the  independ- 
ents for  cheaper  gas. 

The  whole  energy  Industry  is  becoming 
increasingly  concentrated,  with  major 
oil  companies  now  grabbing  up  a  large 
percentage  of  the  coal  and  natural  gas 
and  uranium  and  moving  Into  the  geo- 
thermal  and  solar  energy  fields.  Exxon, 
Mobil,  and  Gulf  have  already  entered  the 
solar  field  through  subsidiaries  with  mul- 
timillion-dollar investments.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  imfortunate  if  this  new  and 
relatively  competitive  industry  which 
shows  so  much  promise  for  the  Nation's 
future  energy  needs  were  monopolized 
by  big  oil  because  of  their  large  capital 
resei-ves. 

The  important  thing  now  is  to  pull  to- 
gether the  existing  information,  to  treat 
the  question  of  competition  systematical- 
ly and  to  come  up  with  recommendations 
as  to  what  can  be  done  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  a  competitive  economy.  The 
answers,  I  suspect,  will  be  diverse  and 
there  may  well  be  different  recommenda- 
tions for  different  industi-ies,  proposals 
for  more  Government  regulation  in  some 
areas  and  less  of  deregulation  in  others. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
establish  a  Competition  Review  Commis- 
sion charged  with  the  task  of  making  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  review  of  all 
laws,  regulatory  activities  and  govern- 
mental practices  that  affect  competition 
and  assessing  the  state  of  competition  in 
the  major  sectors  of  our  economy.  The 
Commission  would  conduct  an  Industry- 
by-industry  study  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  concentration  of  economic  power 
in  those  industries  and  the  effect  of  that 
concentration  on  prices,  profits,  infla- 
tion, and  employment;  it  then  would 
make  specific  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  legislatively  or 
otherwise,  to  stimulate  competition. 

While  I  recognize  that  commissions 
have  been  proposed  in  the  past  and  that 
some  may  question  the  establishment  of 
yet  another  commission,  I  feel  strongly 
that  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  state  of 
the  American  economy  In  terms  of  com- 
petition is  long  overdue.  Consumers  pay 
billions  each  year  In  excess  prices  and 
other  hidden  costs  because  of  a  lack  of 
competition  In  many  Industries  and  be- 
cause of  governmental  policies  which 
foster  the  concentration  of  economic 
power. 

The  antitrust  laws,  while  they  have 
done  a  creditable  job  over  the  years,  are 
not  by  themselves  adequate  to  assure  a 
competitive  atmosphere — and  these 
laws  may  also  be  in  need  of  amending. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  At- 
torney General  Levi,  in  a  recent  speech, 
has  endorsed  this  concept  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  administration  will  support 
this  proposal.  In  his  speech  on  June  19, 
the  Attorney  General  stated: 

It  might  be  a  valuable  step  to  have  legis- 
lation through  which  the  President  every  five 
years  would  appoint  a  short-term  Independ- 
ent Commission,  composed  of  attorneys,  econ- 
omists and  other  experts  from  outside  the 
government,  which  would  report  on  the  con- 
centration and  structvu-e  of  Amerclan  In- 
dustry from  the  standpoint  of  apparent 
anti-competitive  or  monopoly  power.  .  .  . 
I  the  Commission's]  report  would  focus  at- 
tention on  apparent  problem  areas.  A  good 
report  would  enlighten  public  discussion.  It 
would  also  enlighten  the  direction  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws. 

There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so  domi- 
nant or  critical  industries  in  our  economy 
that  the  Commission  should  focus  on. 
Each  one  should  be  looked  at  critically 
for  its  performance,  in  reference  to  cri- 
teria including  efficiency,  innovation, 
price  levels,  profit  levels,  and  barriers  to 
the  entry  of  new  competitors.  If  an  In- 
dustry Is  found  wanting,  remedies  should 
be  tailored  to  meet  the  specific  prob- 
lems— an  approach  not  available  on  con- 
ventional antitrust  litigation.  There  may, 
for  example,  be  a  need  for  governmental 
subsidies  of  new  competitors  in  some  sec- 
tors. In  others,  changes  in  Government 
procurement  may  be  sufficient,  while  in 
others  we  may  need  specific  legislation  to 
divest  or  deconcentrate. 

The  Commission  would  have  a  clear- 
cut  mission  and  a  limited  lifespan.  While 
there  have  been  other  commissions  from 
time  to  time  to  review  the  antitrust  laws, 
this  would  be  the  first  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  economic  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  noncompetitive  aspects  of  our 
economy. 
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The  Competition  Review  Commission 
established  imder  this  act  would  be  di- 
rected to  perform  a  thorough  study  and 
analysis  of  the  major  industries  and  the 
laws,  regulations,  governmental  policies, 
rnd  regulatory  practices  which  affect 
cD.npetition. 

The  structure  of  such  a  Commission  is 
extremely  important  If  we  are  to  avoid 
a  built-in  bias  and  maintain  an  objective 
approach.  Thus,  the  bill  provides  for 
four  Commission  members  to  be  selected 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  representing 
labor,  business,  consumer,  and  academic 
interests.  The  Commission  would  also 
include  the  respective  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Sub- 
committees on  Antitrust  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees.  In 
addition,  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  would  serve  as 
nonvoting  ex  officio  members. 

The  Commission  would  pick  its  ov/n 
Chairman  and  also  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor who  would  be  in  charge  of  developing 
a  staff  to  guide  the  Commission's  work. 
The  bill  also  would  permit  the  President 
to  assign  to  the  Commission  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  departments  employees 
who  have  relevant  experience  and  exper- 
tise in  antitrust  matters  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  act.  The  Commission  is  also 
encouraged  to  drav/  on  existing  studies 
and  available  information,  and  should 
serve  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for  syn- 
thesizing and  analyzing  previous  efforts 
to  compile  data  on  the  state  of  competi- 
tion in  the  American  economy. 

As  indicated,  the  Commission's  pri- 
mary duty  will  be  a  thorough  study  of 
the  state  of  competition  in  the  major 
American  industries,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  chemical  and  drug,  elec- 
trical machinery  and  equipment,  elec- 
tronic computing  and  communication 
equipment,  energy,  iron  and  steel,  motor 
vehicle,  nonferrous  metal,  transporta- 
tion, financial,  and  food  industries. 
While  this  might  seem  an  ambitious  list, 
hearings  in  Congress  in  the  recent  years 
and  other  studies  have  produced  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  the  state  of 
competition  in  these  industries.  Indeed, 
legislation  has  been  proposed  to  reor- 
ganize most  of  the  above-mentioned  in- 
dustrles  based  on  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  antitrust  laws  redefining 
monopolistic  power.  But  these  have  been 
sporadic,  patchwork,  ad  hoc  efforts,  and 
few  have  produced  concrete  results.  It 
Is  time  for  a  systematic  effort,  one  that 
will  give  us  comprehensive  proposals  for 
legislation,  administrative  action  or  liti- 
gation 3  years  hence. 

Equally  important,  the  Commission 
will  also  evaluate  the  effect  of  our  whole 
regulatory  structure,  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  patent  and  copyright  laws,  the  tax 
laws,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
and  other  governmental  practices — such 
as  procurement  and  bidding  practices — 
and  laws  on  competition  In  the  American 
economy.  I  have,  on  earlier  occasions, 
stated  that  it  is  time  to  reevaluate  our 
whole  approach  to  the  regulation  of  cer- 
tain sectors  of  our  industrial  society  such 


as  the  transportation  and  communica- 
tions industries.  It  may  be  that  more 
regulation  is  required  in  some  industries 
while  deregulation  Is  appropriate  In 
others.  The  Competition  Review  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  conduct 
such  an  appraisal. 

In  the  course  of  its  analysis,  the  Com- 
mission will  assess  the  effect  of  Federal 
actions,  policies,  and  procedures  on  com- 
petition and  on  the  degree  of  concern- 
tration  in  the  major  industries.  And,  in 
looking  at  the  major  industries  and  the 
degree  of  concentration  therein,  it  will 
consider  the  effect  of  such  concentration 
o:-i  employment,  price  levels,  profit  levels, 
efficiency,  quality  of  goods  and  services 
)-roduced,  the  ability  of  U.S.  corporations 
to  compete  abroad,  and  the  overall  net 
banefit  or  harm  to  the  U.S.  economy  of 
thi:  concentration. 

The  Commission  is  to  leport  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  within  3 
years  with  specific  recommendations  as 
to  whnt  changes  in  our  laws  and  govern- 
mental practices  should  be  made  and 
what  should  be  done  industry  by  indus- 
try to  stimulate  competition. 

The  bill  gives  the  Commission  the  nec- 
essary powers  to  receive  evidence,  sub- 
per.a  witnesses,  administer  oaths,  and 
obtain  from  Government  agencies  and 
private  iacncf  ry  the  information  it  needs 
to  complete  the  above-described  tasks. 

Mr.  SpcTker,  for  almost  a  century, 
America's  political  leaders  have  called 
attention  to  the  ills  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  In  1888,  President  Grover 
Cleveland  stated  it  thus : 

As  we  view  the  achievements  of  aggregated 
capital,  we  discover  the  existence  of  trusts, 
combination!:,  and  monopolies,  while  the 
citizen  is  struggling  far  in  the  rear  or  Is 
trampled  to  death  beneath  an  iron  heel. 
Corporations,  which  should  be  the  restrained 
creatures  of  the  law  and  the  servants  of 
the  people,  ere  fast  becoming  the  people's 
masters. 

And,  in  1912,  Woodrow  Wilson  ex- 
pressed similar  thoughts  when  he  wrote : 

American  industry  is  not  free,  as  once  it 
was  free:  American  enterprise  is  not  free; 
the  man  with  only  a  little  capital  is  finding 
It  harder  to  get  into  the  field,  more  and 
more  impossible  to  compete  with  the  big 
fellow.  Why?  Because  the  laws  of  this  country 
do  not  prevent  the  strong  man  from  crush- 
ing the  weak. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  competition 
in  this  country  today  is  even  more  of  a 
myth  than  a  reaUty,  that  it  is,  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  found,  next  to  impossible  for 
the  small  enterprise  to  compete  with  the 
corporate  giant. 

We  have  paid  lip  service  to  the  concept 
of  free  enterprise  long  enough.  It  is  time 
we  took  a  positive  step  to  set  in  motion 
the  wheels  of  reform  where  reform  is 
necessary.  The  Competition  Review  Com- 
mission is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to 
restoring  competitive  vitality  to  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Members  will  support  this  proposal. 


JOB   QUOTAS   IN   CHICAGO   POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Justice  Department  has  recently  pro- 
posed that  a  quota  system  be  introduced 
into  the  hiring  and  promotional  prac- 
tices of  the  Chicago  police  department. 
In  a  set  of  recommendations  submitted 
at  the  end  of  the  recent  trial  oi  alleged 
discriminatory  practices  of  the  Chicago 
police  in  hiring  and  promotions  the  Jus- 
tice Department  proposed  the  following: 

That  two  of  every  three  persons  hired 
as  police  officers  be  blacks,  Latinos,  or 
women,  and  that  50  percent  of  those 
hired  must  be  blacks  or  Latinos; 

That  half  of  all  police  officers  pro- 
moted to  sergeant  must  be  black.  Lati- 
no, or  female,  until  the  percentage  of 
black.  Latino,  and  female  sergeants  re- 
fiect  their  representation  on  the  police 
force  as  a  whole ; 

That  one-third  of  all  those  promoted 
to  lieutenant  must  be  black.  Latino,  or 
femal?,  until  the  percentage  of  black. 
Latino,  and  female  lieutenants  reflects 
their  lepresentation  on  the  police  force 
as  a  whole; 

That  blacks  and  women  must  be  given 
priority  on  assignments  to  choice  duty 
positions — again,  until  they  are  repre- 
sented in  these  positions  proportionately 
to  the  \\  hole  police  force. 

These  proposals  are  misdirected  on 
several  counts.  First,  the  way  to  increase 
job  opportunities  for  minority  groups  or 
the  police  force  is  not  through  the  im- 
position of  job  quotas  for  various  social 
categories.  Quota  systems  ara  not  the 
•'American  way."  Ethnics  in  America — 
whether  they  be  Poks.  Italians,  Ii'ish.  or 
Jews — have  always  been  opposed  to  quo- 
ta systems.  Rathe^  members  of  such 
groups  have  always  >Q6ght  for  systems 
of  equal  opportunity  in  which  hiring  and 
promotion  decisions  were  made  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  individual  in- 
volved and  not  by  his  coimtry  of  native 
origin. 

The  use  of  quotas  to  remedy  past  in- 
justices is  illusory  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  impose  a  quota  in  favor  of  some 
individuals  or  groups  without  discrimi- 
nating against  others.  As  a  New  Jersey 
judge  noted  in  a  recent  ruling  against 
the  use  of  quotas  on  the  Montclair,  N.J.. 
fire  department:  A  plan  to  find  jobs  for 
one  group  by  denying  opportunities  to 
another  "piles  discrimination  on  top  of 
discrimination."  The  judge  went  on  to 
point  out  that  while  the  State  has  broad 
powers  to  prevent  discrimination,  "those 
powers  must  not  be  exercised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  discriminate  against  others." 

Second,  these  Justice  Department  pro- 
posals are  one  more  example  of  bureau- 
cratic usurpation  of  the  legislative  func- 
tion by  not  following  what  Congiess  in- 
tended in  the  original  statutes — in  this 
case  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — nor  in  any  subsequent  civil 
rights  act — to  justify  the  use  of  goals 
and  timetables  to  secure  certain  percent- 
ages of  minority  groups  in  the  work  force. 

What  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  now  requires — and  always  has 
required — is  simply  this:  Employers  must 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  ethnic  origin,  or  sex  in  their  hir- 
ing practices.  This  law.  designed  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens. 
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Implicitly  forbids  quotas.  In  the  debate  In 
Congress  on  this  question  Senator  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  ex- 
plicitly rejected  the  use  of  quotas  as  a 
device  for  insuring  equality  of  opportun- 
ity. To  attempt,  then,  to  achieve  equal 
opportunity  through  quotas  is  at  best  a 
grotesque  contradiction  of  Congress'  or- 
iginal statutory  intent. 
,  Thii-d,  the  use  of  quotas  is  an  insult  to 
the  minorities  involved.  It  implies  that 
such  minorities  can  not  "cut  it"  in  the 
tiaditional  system.  Many  black  officers 
on  the  Chicago  police  force  have  been 
outraged  by  this  Implication  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  proposals.  One  such 
officer  called  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
Bob  Weldrich  to  complain  that  the  pro- 
posals were  "a  slap  in  our  faces.  It  is  a 
declaration  that  we  can  not  make  it  on 
our  own,  that  we  are  dummies." 
The  officer  went  further  to  say  that: 
A  quota  system  would  be  unjust  to  both 
black  and  white  police  officers.  I  don't  want 
to  get  promoted  under  such  circumstances. 
No  matter  how  well  I  know  my  Job.  It  would 
have  a  dirty  taste  about  It.  1  wouldnt  feel 
I  had  made  it  on  my  own. 
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origin,  or  sex  are  never  used  as  Job 
criteria  for  hiring  or  for  not  hiring. 
Only  criteria  which  are  directly  related 
to  the  specific  requirements  of  a  job 
ought  to  be  used  in  hiring  or  promotion. 
History  Is  littered  with  examples  of 
the  use  of  quotas  as  instruments  of  ex- 
clusion and  discrimination.  The  families 
of  many  of  my  fellow  Members  were  told 
"Irish  need  not  apply."  Such  quota  sys- 
tems were  wrong  then.  They  are  WTong 
now.  We  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  insure  that  every  American  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  Improve  himself. 
However,  we  must  also  make  sure  that  in 
trying  to  achieve  this  noble  goal  we  do 
not  limit  or  reduce  the  opportunities  of 
other  Americans. 
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Weldrich  reports  that  like  many  of  the 
minority  police  officers  who  contacted 
him,  all  this  officer  asked  for  was  a 
"square  shake"— not  special  treatment. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  excellent  rec- 
ords compiled  by  many  black  officers  now 
on  the  Chicago  police  force  can  sympa- 
thize with  this  officers  desire  to  be  rec- 
ognized— and  rewai-ded — on  the  basis  of 
his  achievements  and  not  because  he  be- 
longed to  one  or  another  social  grouping. 

Finally,  the  enactment  of  these  Jus- 
tice Department  proposals  would  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  quality  of  law 
enforcement  In  Chicago.  TTie  mission  of 
the  police  force  Is  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible law  enforcement  for  the  people  of 
Chicago,  not  to  serve  as  a  mechanism  tor 
bureaucratic  attempts  at  social  engineer- 
ing. 

The  Justice  Department  proposals  In 
no  way  attempt  to  assure  quality,  abil- 
ity or  an  upgrading  of  police  talent.Their 
enactment  would  destroy  Initiative,  lead 
to  a  demoralization  of  the  police  force 
and  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  lead- 
ership and  crime  prevention. 

In  an  era  of  rising  crime  our  city 
needs  the  best  possible  police  service 
carried  out  by  the  highest  quality  offi- 
cers regardless  of  race,  ethnic  origin,  or 
sex.  Anything  less  is  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  the  officers  involved  and  less 
than  what  the  people  of  Chicago  deserve. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Judge  Prentice 
Marshal,  who  presided  over  the  recent 
trial  of  alleged  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  Chicago  police.  wiU  see  fit  not  to 
Include  these  proposals  when  he  pre- 
sents his  final  findings  In  the  case  In 
September.  Quotas  are  intrinsically  bad 
because  they  turn  race,  religion,  ethnic 
origin,  or  sex  Into  a  criteria  for  employ- 
ment— something  which  flies  in  the  face 
of  reason,  civil  rights  legislation,  and  the 
American  tradition.  Quotas  remain  arbi- 
trary and  inequitable  even  when  they 
are  used  In  as  laudable  an  endeavor  as 
equal  opportunity. 

The  only  way  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion is  to  see  that  race,  religion,  ethnic 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  home  and  community  gar- 
deners of  this  Nation.  For  too  long  we 
have  assumed  that  it  is  the  gardener 
alone  who  benefits  from  his  toil.  But  this 
Is  not  the  case.  Through  his  tender  efforts 
and  devoted  care,  even  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced gardener  is  able  to  produce  vast 
quantities  of  food.  As  a  natural  result,  he, 
his  family,  and  oftentimes  several  of  his 
neighbors,  are  able  to  avoid  the  high 
costs  being  charged  for  lower  quality 
vegetables  in  the  marketplace.  This  of 
course,  reduces  demand  at  the  stores  and 
serves  to  hold  down  the  price  which  non- 
gardeners  must  pay. 

In  addition,   since  most   community 
gardeners  are  city  dwellers  who  must 
make  do  with  whatever  land  is  avaUable 
abandoned  city  lots  are  being  trans- 
formed into  lush  producing  gardens  The 
rubbage,  broken  glass,  beer  cans,  and  old 
rags  which  once  sat  as  monuments  of 
cities  in  decay  are  rapidly  disappearing 
In  their  place,  plump  juicy  tomatoes  sit 
ripenmg  in  the  sun.  Golden  com,  and 
crisp  green  cabbage  compete  with  onions, 
carrots,  radishes,  and  aU  manner  of  de- 
licious crops.  Fresh  oxygen  pours  into  air 
once  filled  with  the  odor  of  decay  People 
who  once  feared  and  avoided  abandoned 
lots  are  now  streaming  to  the  bright 
green   gardens    to   work    the   soil   and 
sample  the  delightful  rewards  of  nature 
Each  year,  the  woridwide  demand  for 
food  mcreases  dramatically.  We  must  be 
ever  aware  that  our  resources  are  not  In- 
finite. As  we  witnessed  just  this  past 
weekend,  weather  conditions  can  sud- 
denly arise  to  seriously  threaten  our  na- 
tional   food    production.     Long    term 
weather  conditions  could  also  arise  such 
as  the  drought  which  has  plagued  Africa 
for  so  long.  With  prospects  such  as  these. 
It  Is  readily  apparent  that  we  can  no 
longer  take  food  for  granted.  As  more 
and  more  people  learn  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  producing  their  own  food 
supplies,  our  security  is  further  enhanced 
We  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  world  unless  our  own  supply  is  secure. 
Community   and   home   gardeners   are 
providing  that  security.  In  addition,  they 
are  learning  the  secrets  of  nature  which 


can  prove  so  vital  during  times  when 
shortages  might  occur,  and  they  are  pass- 
ing these  secrets  on.  Concern  has  been 
raised  over  the  increasing  costs  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  In  the  foreseeable 
futm-e,  however,  as  more  and  more  land 
is  placed  in  production,  and  larger  num- 
bers of  people  learn  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  soil,  we  could  experience  a  decreas- 
ing need  for  food  stamps  in  America.  At 
practically  no  cost,  aside  from  some 
healthy  exercise,  the  community  garden- 
ers of  this  Nation  can  produce  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  food.  They  are  al- 
ready approaching  this  goal.  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  our  Nation's  Capital  alone,  over 
4,000  gardening  sites  have  been  made 
available  this  year  which  will  produce 
close  to  $1  million  worth  of  high-quality 
food.  This  is  food  which  othei-wise  would 
not  have  been  produced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  home  and  community 
gardeners  of  this  Nation.  They  are  pro- 
viding a  service  which  benefits  us  all, 
and  I  take  pride  in  thanking  them  for 
their  remarkable  efforts. 

The  following  articles  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  are  well  worth 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  us 
all: 

Bloom  Is  on  Sales  op  Seed,   Other  Firms 

As    Oasdening    Booms 

(By  George  Getschow) 

There  Is  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb  that 

advises:  If  you  would  be  happy  for  a  week, 

take  a  wife.  If  you  would  be  happy  for  a 

month,  kill  a  pig.  But  If  you  would  be  happy 

all  your  life,  plant  a  garden. 

Last  year,  more  than  33  million  Americans 
took  the  long-term  advice  to  heart  and  sur- 
veys Indicate  that  an  additional  three  million 
are  taking  up  gardening  this  year. 

The  gardening  boom  is  being  propelled  by 
higher  food  costs,  ecology  ("growing  your 
own")  and  the  fact  that,  whether  because  of 
unemployment  or  hlgh-prtced  gasoline,  peo- 
ple are  spending  more  of  their  leisure  time 
at  home. 

Whipping  inflation  U  certainly  part  of  it. 
President  Ford  said  he  is  planting  a  vegetable 
garden  this  year.  General  Mills  Inc.,  Control 
Data  Corp.,  Honeywell  Inc.  and  other  giant 
corporations  are  providing  plots  for  their 
employes  to  do  the  same.  Northrup,  King  & 
Co.,  a  leading  package-seed  concern,  says 
that  "hundreds  and  hiindreds  of  dollars  can 
be  saved"  by  the  average  gardener. 

All  of  this  Is  good  news  for  home-garden 
vegetable-seed  companies.  They  estimate 
that  1975  sales  will  climb  about  30%  this 
year  from  an  estimated  $100  million  last 
year.  Much  of  this  Is  due  to  Inflation.  Seed 
prices  have  also  climbed  about  as*:",,  this  sea- 
son. So  have  prices  of  tilling  equipment,  fer- 
tilizer and  other  gardening  needs. 

But  suppliers  say  that  the  American  gar- 
dener is  still  getting  a  bargain.  They  note 
that  he  spends  only  about  25':<  as  much  on 
his  hobby  as  does  his  European  counterpart. 
In  Britain,  eight  of  10  households  have  gar- 
dens, compared  with  only  four  la  10  in  the 
U.S. 

Seed  companies  contend  that  the  higher 
prices  were  needed  to  offset  higher  labor, 
packaging  and  seed  costs.  Thafs  why  a 
package  of  corn  or  tomato  seeds  that  sold 
for  35  cents  last  year  costs  50  cents  this 
year.  Some  biennial  seeds  such  as  carrots 
or  beets  are  even  higher  (65%  higher.  In 
some  cases),  partially  reflecting  poor  weather 
conditions  for  these  crops  two  years  ago. 

Gardeners  have  been  Introduced  to  more 
varieties  and  kinds  of  seeds  than  ever  be- 
fore. W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  a  division  of  Gen-  i 
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eral  Poods  Corp.,  for  example,  has  come  out 
with  an  "Ambrosia"  cantaloupe.  Hailed  as 
rood  "fit  for  the  gods,"  the  Ambrosia  has  » 
^'veet,  musky  flavor,  is  fleshier  than  con- 
ventional cantaloupe  and  ripens  earlier. 

Several  seed  companies  are  introducing  a 
Lady  Oodlva  '  pumpkin  developed  by  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  pro- 
\ocittive  vegetable  seed  purportedly  pro- 
duces a  high  jield  of  green  seeds  without 
shePs  'hat  can  be  eaten  as  a  snack,  a  cereal 
or  as  a  crunchy  addition  to  salad.s.  The  fruit 
is  ali^o  quite  tasty,  producers  say. 

Joseph  Harris  Co..  Rochester.  N.Y.  brought 
o'.it  a  "oupersoaic"  tomato  seei  this  year 
that  produces  big.  abundant  loinatoes  re- 
si.siaiit  to  wilt  and  other  soil-borne  disease.^. 
Other  newcomers  iiiclude  Yellow  Baby  water- 
mellon.  Snow-Crov.n  cauliflower  and  Em- 
erald Bush   winter  sqi'.ash. 

These  additions  to  tl»e  -seed  faailly  show 
that  "garduers  are  becoming  uiDve  selective 
.•\nd  sophisticated."  says  Ricliard  Glam.  a 
Chicago  securities  aiiaiyst  v.-ho  covers  the 
seed  industry.  "They're  buying  seeds  that 
are  prollflc  and  challengine." 

Tiiey're  also  buying  the  late^i  in  fertil- 
izers and  equipment  that  are  designed  to 
save  time  and  reduce  work.  Maiiulaclurers 
of  rototiUers.  for  example,  are  scrambling  to 
fill  orders,  which  liave  risen  about  30  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago.  New  "lime-release" 
garden  fertilizers  that  require  Just  one  ap- 
plication Instead  of  the  usual  three  or  four 
are  in  heavy  demand  even  though  the  price 
is  nearly  triple  that  cf  conventional  fertil- 
izers. 

Though  some  observeis  think  todays'  gar- 
deners have  gone  overboard  in  growing  their 
own.  Howard  Schuler.  a  vice  pre.sident  of 
Northrup  King,  thinks  gardening  isn't  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  pastime. 

"It's  like  fishing,"  he  said.  "You  cnn  use 
a  big  boat  and  fancy  gear  or  a  hook  and 
string.  But  the  fancier  fissherman  will  prob- 
ably cittch  a  lot  more  fish." 


Expensive  Eating:  Food  Pruts  May  Rise  by 

15  to  20  Percfnt  in  1975,  Dlt  to  Small 

Harvests 

(By  Joseph  M.  Winski) 

Chicago. — If  you're  still  reeling  from  this 
year's  rise  in  food  prices  and  are  wondering 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  more  of  the 
same  in  1975,  here's  the  answer: 

Nothing. 

As  far  as  next  year's  food  prices  are  con- 
cerned, the  trend  is  clear.  And  the  numbers 
are  coming  up  big. 

Food  price  analysts  fresh  from  digesting 
the  latest  crop  estimates  and  other  data  say 
that  the  U.S.  appears  headed  for  Its  third 
straight  year  of  double-digit  Increa.ses  In 
food  prices.  Next  year's  hikes  probably  will 
at  least  match  this  year's  Jump,  now  esti- 
mated at  about  15  percent,  the  analysts  say. 
(As  measured  by  the  Department  of  Labor's 
consumer  price  Index,  food  prices  rose  14.5 
percent  last  year;  they  Increased  4.3  percent 
in  1972  and  by  slightly  less  than  3  percent 
in  1971.)  A  few  observers  think  that  next 
year's  food-price  increase  may  come  peril- 
ously close  to  the  21.5  percent  surge  posted 
In  1947,  one  of  the  largest  on  record. 

This  is  very  bad  news  for  the  wearers  of 
WIN  buttons,  for  it  has  become  Increasingly 
clear  that  the  general  Inflation  now  raging 
In  the  U.S.  can't  be  wiped  without  control- 
ling food  prices.  Just  as  few  weeks  ago,  a 
Federal  Reserve  Board  stitdy  cited  rising  food 
prices  as  the  major  cause  of  Inflation  in  the 
VS.  and  six  other  Industrial  nations,  ac- 
counting for  20%  to  nearly  60 'v  of  the  over- 
all price  rises  In  those  countries  from  mid- 
1973  to  mid- 1974. 

"thk  seed  of  food  riots" 
The  continuing  surge  In  food  prices  also 
will  leave  a  bitter  taste  for  the  nation's  con- 
sumers. Tbey  have  been  led  by  this  fall's 
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flurry  of  economic  summit  meetings  and 
food-price  conferences  to  think  that  some- 
thing was  beUig  done  about  food  prices.  Now, 
as  they  discover  that  nothing  Is  being — and 
probably  can't  be — done,  they  are  losing  their 
Jobs  In  "droves. 

One  consumer  activist  warned  last  week 
that  the  continual  upward  push  of  food 
prices  ■is  the  seed  of  food  riots."  Boycotts 
against  sugar  have  been  organized  In  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states,  and  last  weekend 
demonstrations  against  rising  prices  were 
held  ill  numerous  U.S.  cities. 

Even  as  President  Ford  s  economic  sum- 
mitry w.os  suggesting  the  promise  for  action 
on  1975  food  prices,  those  prices  already  had 
been  largely  determined,  observers  say. 
They  were  determined  by  15  Inches  of  rain 
hi  parts  of  the  Corn  Bell  between  May  15 
aud  June  15.  washing  away  planted  seed  and 
dela;.  iup  plaining  time  beyond  optimum- 
yield  dates.  Thev  were  determined  when 
iowa  corn  baked  and  withered  In  the  July 
sun.  And  they  were  determined  In  September 
when  stUl-maturing  crops  in  tlie  nation's 
br?adbaskot  were  stopped  short  by  early 
fron;. 

"I  ITII.E   CAN   BE  IloNt  " 

"Tliere  v.-ill  be  a  good  deal  of  talk  by  pol- 
iticians, but  realistically  little  can  be  done 
noM."  says  Wendell  Earle,  marketing  profes- 
sor r.i  Cornell  University.  "We  Just  can't 
change  the  fact  that  we've  had  a  ver"  dis- 
appointing crop  year." 

The  nntion's  corn  crop  Is  now  estimated  at 
4.6  billion  bushels,  18';  below  last  jears  5.6 
billion  and  31'.  below  the  6.7  billion 
optimistically  projected  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  early  this  year.  Corn  is  the  key 
feed  ingredient  used  in  producing  the  pro- 
tein staples  of  the  American  diet:  beef,  pork, 
poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products.  Production 
of  sorghum,  another  feed  grain,  will  be  down 
35':  from  last  year  and  the  smallest  in  a 
decade.  Soybean  production  Is  21',  below 
last  year.  Soybean  meal  is  used  as  animal 
feed,  and  a  host  of  products  ranging  from 
margai'iue  to  salad  dressing  use  soybean  oil. 
The  Agriculture  Department  says  that  overall 
crop  production  is  down  8"^  from  last  year 
to  the  lowest  level  since  1970. 

Assessing  the  Impact  of  all  this,  plus  such 
things  as  Increased  costs  for  labor,  packag- 
ing and  transpoi-tation.  Mr.  Earle  predicts 
that  food  prices  wUl  rise  from  12^ e  to  15", 
next  year  over  1974  levels.  "There's  been  some 
talk  of  maybe  a  five-point  decline  In  the 
rate  of  Increase,  but  I  Just  don't  see  tliat 
happening."  he  says.  Mr.  Earle  has  been  pre- 
paring food-price  projections  for  25  years. 

Forecasters  at  Wharton  Econometric  Pore- 
casting  Association  Inc.  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
see  food  prices  rising  at  the  rate  of  ll'"„  to 
12';  "at  least  through  the  third  quarter"  of 
1975.  David  Rowe,  association  economist,  says 
that  raw  agricultural-commodity  prices  will 
rise  as  much  as  17 '^c,  but  he  thinks  that  the 
many  costs  of  labor  and  materials  that  are 
added  on  to  food  prices  between  the  farmer 
and  consumer  won't  rise  as  rapidly.  The  asso- 
ciation uses  a  sophisticated  statistical  model 
consisting  of  some  400  equations  In  coming 
up  with  Its  computerized  forecasts.  "Our 
forecasts  hai'e  seemed  a  little  high  In  recent 
years."  Mr.  Rowe  says,  "but  when  compared 
with  actual  results  they  always  turn  out 
low." 

At  least  one  forecaster  thinks  estimates  In 
the  11  ':'o-12^'r  range  are  low.  "When  I  put  all 
the  pieces  together,  It  adds  up  to  a  15*;:^  to 
20'';,  Increase  In  the  food  component  of  the 
consumer  price  Index  next  year,"  says  Wal- 
ter Myers,  agricultural  economist  at  Connell 
Bice  tt  Sugar  Co.  a  privately  owned  West- 
fi^d,  N.J.,  firm  that  other  forecasters  say  has 
compiled  a  good  track  record  In  forecasting. 

The  food  price  Increases  that  these  econ- 
omists foreca&t  In  1975  follow  on  the  heel!> 
of  the  third  straight  year  of  attempted  all- 


out  production  of  key  crops.  Except  for  rU-e. 
peanuts  and  cotton,  "the  government  hasn't 
paid  farmers  to  hold  cropland  out  of  crops 
for  three  years,"  says  Clayton  K.  Yeutter.  as- 
slstaiit  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  "Food  prices 
have  gone  up  in  recent  years  despite  our  f.^rm 
policy,  not  because  of  It." 

The  Agriculture  Department  won't  put  out 
its  own  food-price  forecast  until  next  month. 
Though  department  spokesmen  recently  con- 
ceded the  possibility  of  sizable  increases,  they 
apparently  have  been  shying  away  from  spe- 
cific projections.  Other  forecasters  say  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  outlook  prob- 
ably will  be  con.siderably  more  optimistic 
tliau  most  others.  "They're  consistently  low," 
says  an  economist  for  a  farm  organization. 
"I've  been  basing  my  own  forecasts  on  some 
of  theirs,  and  I've  been  terribly  embarra.sed 
in  recent  years." 

The  most  pervasive  Impact  on  next  3-car's 
food  prices  will  be  caused  by  this  year's  corn 
crop,  observers  say.  The  poor  crop  ensures 
that  feed  costs  will  remain  high,  that  pro- 
duction of  meat,  poultry  and  dairy  products 
will  continue  to  be  losing  propositions  and 
th.-it  farmers  accordingly  will  cut  back 
sharply. 

-  Indeed,  the  cutback  Is  well  under  way.  Sow 
farrowlngs  are  down  16' .  this  quarter  from  a 
year  ago:  that  means  pork  supplies  in  1975 
will  be  extremely  tight  and  more  expenrive. 
Center-cvit  pork  chops  again  may  climb  ti 
81.70  a  pound  and  higher  in  supermarkets. 
In  September  the  placement  of  broiler  chirks 
in  incubators  starting  them  on  the  way  to 
marker,  was  down  10':.  Indicntlnz'  tight 
broiler  supplies  ahead.  Whole  fryers,  now  le- 
tailing  for  60  cents  a  pound  In  Chicago, 
covild  reach  75  cents  a  pound,  sources  s(>y. 

"The  only  bright  spot  Is  beef,"  say<<  Cor- 
nell's Mr.  Earle.  Beef  producers  also  are 
reducing  production,  but  they  had  been 
building  It  sharply  In  recent  years  and  It 
takes  more  time  to  bring  beef  animals  to 
market  than  hogs  or  chickens.  Mr.  Earle 
says  that  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  on 
Jan.  1  may  be  a  record  high,  and  thus  beef 
shotild  be  In  abundant  supply  throughout 
1975.  That  should  mean  lower  prices,  or  at 
lca.st  slower  increases.  Beef  has  been  one  of 
the  few  key  food  Items  In  the  consumer 
price  Index  to  go  down  In  price  this  year: 
from  a  February  peak  of  H.es  a  pound,  the 
average  price  has  dropped  to  $1.33  a  poui^d 
currently,  according  to  a  19-clty  survey  by 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association. 

But  the  beef  sold  next  year  won't  be  the 
choice  beef  that  Americans  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  Becatise  of  the  high  feed-grain 
prices,  more  cattle  are  being  fed  In  pastui-es 
rather  than  In  feedlots.  According  to  one 
estimate,  about  half  of  the  nation's  beef  is 
now  being  grass-fed;  that  meat  will  be 
cheaper  but  also  a  bit  tougher. 

Even  with  ample  beef  supplies,  "I  can't 
get  too  optimistic"  about  meat  prices  In 
1975,  says  Mr.  Myers  of  Connell  Rice  & 
Sugar.  "You  might  have  lower  beef  prices, 
but  you're  also  going  to  have  6'i  to  10', 
higher  pork  prices  and  20',.  higher  broiler 
prices."  The  high  pork  aud  broiler  prices 
also  win  Increase  demand  and  prices  for 
beef,  he  says.  He  estimates  that  prices  for 
meat,  which  accounts  for  about  a  third  of 
money  spent  for  food,  will  average  t:  to 
15';  higher  next  year. 

Wheat  production  set  a  record  this  year, 
but  it  is  still  a  smaUer  crop  tlian  was  origi- 
nally expected  and  wheat  prices  remain 
higher  than  last  year.  So  bakery  and  cereal- 
prodticts  prices  aren't  likely  to  come  down 
and  could  shoot  up  if  "the  government  lets 
too  ranch  wheat  get  out  of  this  country"  In 
the  form  of  exports,  Mr.  Myers  says. 

Because  farmers  turned  over  much  of 
their  land  to  feed  grains  this  year,  produc- 
tion of  canning  vegetables  such  as  peas  aud 
sweet  corn  Is  also  down,  and  most  canners 
are  allocating  products  to  customers.  Such 
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specialty  Items  as  white  asparagus  won't  be 
found  In  most  stores  this  year.  Industry 
sources  say. 

Packaged  grocery  Items,  many  of  which 
contain  sugar,  also  are  likely  to  coet  more 
this  year.  Sugar,  itself?  "I  don't  know,  I  Just 
don't  know,"  Mr.  Myers  says.  "Someday  it's 
going  to  come  down. 

There  were  some  bumper  crops  this  year. 
Among  them:  potatoes,  rice,  edible  beans, 
oranges,  tomatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage. 
There  are  enough  turkeys  on  hand  to  assure 
an  ample  supply  at  least  until  Thanksgiving 
1975  (but  then  they  may  be  scarce).  These 
items  and  food  products  made  from  them 
are  the  most  likely  candidates  for  lower 
prices. 

But  some  critics  of  the  food  industry  be- 
lieve that  abundant  production  and  low 
farm  prices  no  longer  assure  correspond- 
ingly lower  retail  prices.  They  point  to  retail 
beef  prices,  which  they  say  still  fall  to  re- 
flect the  much  lower  prices  being  received 
by  cattlemen. 

The  alleged  widening  gap  between  farm 
and  retail  prices  has  made  scapegoat  hunt- 
ing an  Increasingly  popular  game  these 
days. 

"We  have  a  problem,"  Don  Paarlberg. 
director  of  agricultural  economics  at  the 
Agricultural  Department,  said  at  a  recent 
conference  on  food  productivity.  He  claimed 
that  four-flfths  of  the  15^^  increase  in  food 
prices  through  October  "were  the  result  of 
Increases  in  spreads  or  margins"  between  the 
farm  and  retail  prices. 

In  rebuttal,  Donald  S.  Perkins,  chairman 
Of  Chicago-based  Jewel  Cos.,  told  the  same 
conference  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
statistics  "are  simply  not  accurate."  He  took 
the  unusual  step  of  disclosing  that  Jewel 
food  stores  lost  more  than  tS  million  before 
taxes  and  Interest  on  $95  million  in  fresh- 
meat  sales  in  the  first  half  of  1974.  Mr. 
Perkins  also  contended  that  Jewel  and  other 
supermarkets  are  as  much  the  victims  as 
the  perpetrators  of  higher  prices.  In  1972,  he 
said,  suppliers  passed  along  to  Jewel  stores 
coet  Increases  on  966  grocery  Items;  in  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year,  B4r.  Perkins 
■aid,  the  chain  Incurred  cost  Increases  on 
14,671  Items. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  MINASIAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  19  the  Armenian  community  of  Los 
Angeles  will  honor  Michael  Minasian, 
director  and  producer  of  the  "Armenian 
Radio  Hour,"  on  his  20th  anniversary 
of  broadcasting. 

Prom  September  1955  to  the  present, 
Michael  Minsisian  has  directed  the 
"Armenian  Radio  Hour,"  a  weekly  1- 
hour  bilingual  broadcast  on  Sundays  on 
KALI,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  In  Fresno. 
Calif.,  the  "Armenian  Radio  Hour"  un- 
der Mr.  Minasian's  direction  was  broad- 
cast from  1970  to  1972  as  a  public  service 
broadcast. 

Mr.  Minasian  left  Russia,  where  he 
was  bom,  with  his  family  in  1944  and 
they  traveled  through  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, and  Austria  as  displaced  persons. 
He  lived  in  Germany  from  1945  through 
1949,  Immigrated  to  Fresno,  Calif.,  and 
later  settled  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  U.S.  citizen, 
Mr.  Minasian  joined  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  serving  in  West  Germany 
from  1953  to  1955.  There  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Psychological  Warfare  De- 


partment as  a  linguist.  He  was  natural- 
ized as  a  U.S.  citizen  in  April  1954  before 
a  U.S.  miUtary  court  in  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. 

In  addition  to  being  the  director  of  the 
"Armenian  Radio  Hour,"  Mr.  Minasian 
was  coowner  of  the  International  Music 
Center  from  1956  to  1959,  and  is  a  con- 
tributing correspondent  to  the  Voice  of 
America,  Armenian  section.  As  an  ad- 
vocate of  preserving  the  Armenian  cul- 
ture. Mr.  Minasian  founded  the  Arme- 
nian Mesrobian  School  in  Pico  Rivera, 
Calif.,  and  is  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  ti'ustees.  His  initiative  in  help- 
ing to  provide  a  full  basic  education, 
from  first  grade  through  high  school,  for 
students  of  Armenian  descent,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  preserving  the  culture 
of  the  Armenian  immigrants  who  have 
settled  in  the  United  States  and  have 
made  such  a  rich  contribution  to  the 
American  culture,  economy,  and  society. 

As  a  citizen  of  his  Los  Angeles  area 
community,  Mr.  Minasian  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Montebello  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  chairman  of  the 
Montebello  Citizens  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Park  Planning  and  Design ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Montebello  American  Legion; 
director  of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary 
Federation;  director  of  the  Armenian 
Educational  Foundation;  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Monte- 
bello Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  outstanding  member  of  the  Mon- 
tebello community  has  given  his  time  for 
the  benefit  of  others  through  actively 
raising  funds  for  many  charitable,  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions.  In 
appreciation  for  his  fine  work,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Montebello  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  "Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  America"  in  1966;  he  re- 
ceived from  the  California  State  Assem- 
bly an  interim  resolution  commending 
the  "Armenian  Radio  Hour, "  and  him  for 
public  services  rendered;  he  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Armenian 
Assembly  in  1973;  and  in  1974  he  was 
listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  the  Golden 
State." 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  so 
deserving  of  praise  for  his  active  role  as 
an  American  citizen. 


I  THE   RIGHT   OF  PRIVACY 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
weekend  I  happened  to  have  been  on  a 
United  Airlines  plane  and  came  across 
in  that  airline's  magazine,  Mainliner,  of 
July  1975.  an  article  authored  by  Dr. 
Alan  Westin.  The  article  sums  up  the 
citizen's  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974.  which  goes  into  effect 
In  September  of  this  year.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  subject. 

Of  all  the  legislation  with  which  I  have 
been  involved  since  coming  to  Congress, 
that  which  gives  me  the  most  satisfac- 
tion is  the  Koch-Goldwater  bill,  which 
ultimately  in  amended  from  became  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974.  The  article  by  Dr. 
Westin,  a  professor  at  Columbia  Univer- 


sity who  has  written  extensively  and 
testified  before  Senate  subcommittees  on 
the  subject  of  privacy,  follows: 

How  Much  Privacy  Shocu>  You  Have? 
(By  Alan  Westin) 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  infoi  mation 
about  you  is  in  the  flies  of  large  federal 
service  agencies  such  as  Social  Security,  the 
Veteran's  Administration,  or  the  Agriculture 
Department? 

If  you  once  served  In  the  armed  forces  or 
worked  for  the  federal  government,  have 
you  wondered  what  ratings  or  evaluations 
were  made  about  you,  and  to  whom  these 
have  been  released? 

If  you  have  applied  for  any  license  admin- 
istered by  the  federal  government  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  a  pilot  or  to  the 
Coast  Guard  as  a  boat  owner,  have  you 
wondered  what  other  government  agencies 
or  private  organizations  get  access  to  the 
personal  information  you  supplied? 

If  you  were  ever  arrested  including  arrests 
for  civil  rights  protests,  political  demon- 
strations, or  marijuana  offenses,  have  you 
fell  worried  about  the  FBI  dissemination 
of  that  information  to  local  and  state  licens- 
ing bodies,  bonding  agencies,  banks,  or  local 
police  departments? 

II"  you  work  for  a  business  covered  by  fed- 
eral eqv.al  employment  opportunity  regula- 
tions, do  you  know  how  your  minority  des- 
ignation Is  listed,  and  what  is  done  with  it? 

Have  your  children  been  part  of  a  federally 
funded  social  research  project  in  school?  If 
so,  were  you  ever  told  what  future  uses 
would  be  made  of  the  personal  and  family 
data  that  was  collected? 

Do  you  find  yourself  wondering  sometimes 
what  federal  records  may  have  been  opened 
about  you  that  you  don't  even  know  about, 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Army  Intel- 
ligence, the  Passport  Office  or  even  the  White 
Hou.<re? 

Finally,  have  you  ever  asked  to  see  what 
was  in  a  federal  agency's  file  about  you  and 
did  agency  officials  make  it  difficult  or  even 
impossible  for  you  to  do  so? 

If  such  concerns  about  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's collection  and  vise  of  personal 
information  have  occurred  to  you  over  the 
past  few  Watergate-shrouded  years,  or  If 
yoi:  have  had  similar  thoughts  about  the 
data-collection  activities  of  local  and  state 
governments,  business  corporations,  schools 
and  universities,  and  other  organizational 
record-keepers  in  American  society,  you  are 
far  from  alone.  In  1970,  a  national  Harris 
poll  found  that  one  out  of  three  Americans 
was  personally  worried  about  Invasions  of 
his  privacy.  While  eavesdropping  on  tele- 
phone conversations  was  mentioned,  the 
most  widely  cited  complaints  Involved  per- 
sonal data  collection  by  organizations.  These 
included  "computers  that  collect  too  much 
Information, "  credit  inquiries  by  business, 
and  the  way  the  federal  government  collects 
taxes  and  takes  the  census. 

Normally,  what  disturbs  every  third  Amer- 
ican gets  some  fairly  serious  attention  from 
the  nation's  lawmakers.  But  the  trouble 
with  protection  of  privacy,  from  the  sur- 
facing of  this  Issue  In  the  early  1960s  until 
1974,  was  that  American  legislators  treated 
it  much  like  the  weather — everyone  talked 
about  the  problem  but  no  one  was  willing  or 
able  to  do  anything  about  it. 

CmZEN'S    RIGHTS THE    FEDERAL    PRIVACY 

ACT   OF    1974 

Then  came  Watergate.  Between  1972  and 
1974,  Americans  learned  to  their  shock  and 
dismay  that  White  House  agents  had  ordered 
the  tapping  of  the  Democratic  Party's  tele- 
phones, the  burglary  of  a  psychiatrUt's  office 
to  get  confidential  medical  files  on  a  Viet- 
nam war  critic,  and  the  assembling  of  In- 
come-tax data  and  sex-life  information  on 
members  of  the  press  and  political  critics 
of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
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By  1974,  national  polls  reported  that  one 
out" of  two  Americans  now  felt  that  his  per- 
sonal privacy  was  threatened. 

In  this  Watergate-dominated  atmosphera. 
Congress  finally  did  act.  In  a  move  that 
has  so  far  received  far  too  little  attention 
111  the  popular  media.  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  one  of  the  po- 
tentially most  Important  citizen's  rights 
laws  In  the  computer  age.  Since  the  new  law 
governs  the  collection  of  personal  data  by 
virtually  all  federal  agencies  and  gives  in- 
dividuals Important  new  powers  to  protect 
themselves  against  abusive  practices,  it  la 
crucial  for  the  protection  of  privacy  that  the 
public  learn  Just  what  the  Privacy  Act  does 
for  them. 

By  the  time  that  Congress  decided  that  It 
had  to  pass  some  major  privacy  legislation  in 
1974,  at  least  covering  the  federal  govern- 
ment's own  files,  three  key  Issues  of  data  pri- 
vacy had  come  into  focus: 

What  personal  information  ought  to  b9 
collected  at  all  by  a  given  federal  agency  or 
department,  to  carry  out  its  lawful  func- 
tions? 

If  personal  information  Is  properly  collect- 
ed, how  can  we  be  sure  it  is  kept  confidential 
within  the  collecting  agency,  for  the  pur- 
pose originally  intended,  and  not  shared  Im- 
properly with  other  government  officials  or 
private  organizations? 

Shouldn't  Individuals  almost  always  have 
a  legal  right  to  inspect  that  record,  if  they 
wish,  to  check  its  accuracy,  completeness, 
and  lawful  use? 

As  it  faced  the(;e  difficult,  questions  of 
Judgment,  Congress  was  aware  that  far  more 
was  at  stake  than  assuring  the  constitutional 
rights  of  political  radicals  or  Mafia  leaders 
Hearings  chaired  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  Jr., 
and  other  Congressional  leaders  had  docu- 
mented that  "derogatory  information  files" 
were  being  amassed  on  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  by  federal  investigative 
agencies.  Even  more  fundamentally,  every 
American's  access  to  the  benefits  and  oppor- 
tunities controlled  by  organizational  record- 
keepers  could  be  Imperiled  by  Inaccurate,  In- 
complete, or  Improper  data-collection  prac- 
tices, especially  by  the  federal  government. 

By  1974,  Congress  had  also  learned  through 
studies  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  a  Citizen's  Panel  report  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
the  basic  issues  were  not  caused  by  comput- 
ers, and  no  "puU-the-plug"  decision  could 
resolve  the  problem.  Computerized  files  and 
data  banks  were  increasingly  the  setting  in 
which  the  social  policy  Issues  had  to  be 
faced,  and  computers  tend  to  magnify  the 
injuries  that  can  be  done.  But  Congress  real- 
ized that  the  basic  Issues  concerned  how 
Americans  were  to  be  Judged  for  various  re- 
wards and  opportunities  in  our  society,  and 
through  what  kinds  of  fair  procedures. 

So  the  Federal  Privacy  Act  of  1974  took 
a  major  step  forward,  by  requiring  federal 
agencies  to  follow  a  code  of  fair  informa- 
tion practices  in  handling  citizen  informa- 
tion, whether  in  computers  or  on  cards. 
Stripped  of  technical  language,  some  of  the 
Act's  main  sections  provide  that : 

Individuals  must  be  told,  whenever  they 
are  asked  to  give  personal  information,  what 
legal  authority  the  agency  has  to  ask  for 
this,  whether  supplying  It  is  voluntary  or  re- 
quired, and  how  it  will  be  used. 

Individuals  can  inspect  their  own  records 
if  they  v.-lsh,  obtain  a  copy  of  them,  and  have 
their  acciu:acy  verified  and  officially  cor- 
rected if  found  to  be  inaccurate. 

Individuals  can  find  out  who  else  besides 
the  agency  that  collected  the  Information 
lias  had  access  to  their  records. 

GUIDELINES   FOR   FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

As  Its  basic  framework,  the  Act  sets  out 
standards  and  procedures  for  federal  agencies 
to  follow  as  "fair  Information  practices." 
Federal  agencies  must  collect  only  data  "rel- 


evant and  necessary"  to  their  lawful  func- 
tion. They  cannot  collect  information  about 
how  we  exercise  our  First  Amendment  rlghta 
of  speech,  press,  association  and  religion,  un- 
less such  collection  is  expressly  authorized 
by  law.  Agencies  must  take  reasonable  steps 
to  see  that  our  records  are  'accurate,  rel- 
evant, timely  and  complete." 

At  least  once  a  year,  each  federal  agency 
must  publish  a  public  notice  about  each 
system  of  personal  records  It  maintains.  This 
must  state  the  system's  name,  location, 
categories  of  persons  covered,  users  of  the 
system,  policies  as  to  storage  and  retrieval, 
controls  over  access,  and  procedures  for  in- 
dividuals to  inspect  and  challenge  their  rec- 
ords if  they  wish. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  Federal  Pilvacy 
Act  makes  It  a  crime  for  federal  officials 
knowingly  to  violate  the  Act's  requirements. 
It  also  gives  individuals  the  right  to  sue  In 
federal  court  to  enforce  access,  correction  or 
compliance  with  the  Act,  with  damages  and 
even  lawyers'  fees  provided  in  cases  of  will- 
ful violations. 

The  Act  contains  a  few  coniroversial  ex- 
ceptions, for  Investigative  activities  of  law 
enforcenjent  agencies,  the  CIA,  and  certain 
kinds  of  personnel-checking  inquiries.  But 
the  Act's  coverage  Is  still  remarkably  wide, 
probably  reaching  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  record-keeping  aciivliles  of  the  federal 
government. 

In  order  to  give  federal  agencies  a  chance 
to  get  their  enormous  file  collections  into 
good  order  and  to  Install  new  procedures,  the 
Privacy  Act  does  not  take  effect  until  Septem- 
ber of  1975.  That  also  gives  us  as  citizens  a 
chance  to  learn  what  the  Act  does  and  how 
we  can  use  It. 


BNAI   BRITH   WOMEN   SPEAK   OUT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5-7 
the  national  executive  board  of  B'nai 
B'rith  Women  held  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  B'nai  B'rith  Women,  an  in- 
ternational women's  service  organiza- 
tion comprised  of  140,000  members  of 
the  United  States,  maintains  a  deep  In- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  day  and  In 
matters  of  public  and  social  concern.  At 
the  meeting,  the  executive  board  adopted 
resolutions  on  many  crucial  issues.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  I  am  completely 
in  agreement  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  those  resolutions.  I  am  ap- 
pending them  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

RESOLirriON:  Southeast  Asian  Refugees 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  has  been,  since  its  In- 
ception, committed  to  the  Ideals  and  precepts 
which  are  the  bedrock  of  the  American 
tradition. 

For  200  years,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  the  symbol  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  and  the  crystallization  of  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  millions  of  people  who  live  in 
less  fortunate  circumstances  in  other  lands. 

And  as  the  United  States  approaches  its 
bicentennial  celebration,  these  values  are 
underscored  In  the  face  of  trauma  and  blood- 
shed which  confront  the  world  community. 

We  are  most  cognizant  of  the  words  ex- 
pressed by  the  great  Jewish  pmetress  Emma 
Lazariis  which  are  engraved  forever  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty:  "Olve  me  your  tired,  your 
poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free."  As  the  descendents  of  Imml- 
grants  to  this  covintry,  we  are  particularly 
appreciative  of  the  role  the  United  States  has 
played  In  opening  its  arms  to  the  homeless 
and  needy  of  this  world,  regardless  of  race. 


color  or  creed.  Indeed,  this  nation  was  orig- 
inally settled  and  founded  by  Immigrants 
from  other  lands. 

We  note,  as  well,  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  nation  by  these  inunlgrants 
their  chUdren — and  their  grandchildren. 

Today,  thousands  of  citizens  of  Southeast 
Asia  find  themselves  homeless  and  in  danger 
of  losing  their  lives.  They  are  the  new  needy— 
and  they  have  turned  to  this  great  democ- 
racy for  help.  These  citizens  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  political  developments  in 
their  homeland.  They  are  merely  victims  of 
the   cruelty  of   war. 

We  call  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  to  reaffirm  Us  role  as  a 
humanitarian  nation  and  as  an  asylum  for 
ihe  homeless  and  oppressed — by  exerting  all 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  unfortunate  refu- 
gees from  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  assist 
Them  in  the  difficult  process  of  resettlement. 

We  applaud  the  heroic  rescue  efforts  which 
the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  save 
these  lives;  and  hope  that  these  efforts  will 
be  continued  by  providing  basic  assistance 
to  these  peoples'  immediate  needs  as  new- 
comers to  this  country. 

REsoLtn-ioN :  voting  RiGHrs 
Biiai  B'rith  Women  Is  aware  that  1975  is 
a  critical  year  in  the  catise  of  civil  rights.  In 
that  the  historic  Voting  Acts  of  1965  is  up 
for  renewal  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

There  Is  little  need  to  reiterate  the  massl'.e 
changes  which  this  Important  law  has  made 
possltjle.  particularly  In  the  South,  by  e\- 
tsnding  the  franchise  to  those  previously  ex- 
cluded because  of  their  reee.  The  ban  on 
literacy  and  other  tests,  as  well  as  federal 
super'\'l.slon  and  enforcement  of  local  pro- 
cedures has  demonstrated  its  success  and  has 
brought  a  new  wave  of  democracy  to  a  pre- 
viously excluded  people— the  blacks — who 
now  not  only  vote  In  large  ntimbers  but 
hold  public  office  In  many  states  where  for- 
mer laws  did  not  even  permit  their  registra- 
tion. The  terror  and  trauma  and  bloodshed  of 
the  I960's  has  given  way  to  a  new  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  by  the  South- 
ern black,  as  a  result  of  this  landmark  legis- 
lation. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  renew  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  without  delay,  extending  it  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Furthermore,  we  ask  that 
the  Act  be  amended  to  Include  a  most  im- 
portant minority — the  Mexican-Americans, 
who  have  frequently  been  the  victims  of  op- 
pression and  discrimination  in  parts  of  the 
Southwest  In  matters  of  registration  and 
voting  because  of  their  ethnic  background. 
Coverage  of  the  present  law  should  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  the  Mexlcan-Amerlcaji 
commtmlty  In  the  Southwest,  much  as  the 
original  Act  covered  the  blacks  In  the  Deep 
Sotith  States.  We  support  the  drafting  of  an 
additional  "Htle  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
bring  to  citizens  of  Hispanic  background  the 
gttarantee  of  the  basic  rights  of  the  I4tb  and 
15th  Amendments,  which  their  .American 
citizenship  provides. 


Resolution  :  Registration  To  Vote 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  has  always  been  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  increase  the  fran- 
chise and  widen  opportunities  for  more 
citizens  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  their 
choice,  as  a  fundamental  pillar  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

We  recognize  that  the  turnout  In  U.S. 
national  elections  Is  appallingly  low — the 
worst  voting  turnout  record  In  the  world. 
Less  than  55  percent  voted  In  the  last  elec- 
tio^.  Indicating  that  62  million  voting-age 
Americans  did  not  vote.  Australia  votes  94 
percent  of  its  voting-age  citizens;  West  Ger- 
many 85  Vc:  BrlUiu  80'/^;  Ji4>{ax  74  Ce. 

Tet  studies  show  that  nine  out  of  ten 
Americans  who  are  registered  to  vote  do  so. 
Quite  obviously,  the  problem  has  been  regis- 
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tratlon.  Our  country  Is  the  only  country  In 
th«  world  which  puts  the  burden  of  regis- 
tration on  the  citizen  rather  than  the 
government. 

Unfortunately,  many  states  have  restrictive 
laws  which  make  it  very  dilHc\ilt  for  qualified 
persons  to  conveniently  register  to  vote. 
These  antiquated  procedures  create  obstacles 
In  terms  of  times,  places  and  hours  of  regis- 
tration, placing  the  greatest  burden  on  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  register  at  these 
times  and  places — such  as  isolated  rural 
residents,  farmers,  the  elderly,  or  those  who 
work  long  hours  during  the  day.  Unfair 
residence  requirements,  as  well,  work  against 
our  Increnslngly  mobile  population.  Sov- 
ereignty is  thereby  denied  to  large  portions 
of  citizens  who,  if  registered,  would  doubtless 
cast  their  vote. 

We  support,  therefore  efforts  to  facilitate 
the  registration  process — such  as  the  pro- 
posed worthwhile  legislation  to  create  a  fed- 
eral system  whereby  a  qualified  citizen  may 
register  to  vote  in  federal  elections  by  send- 
ing special  postcard  forms  to  appropriate 
state  or  local  officials:  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment on  tlie  state  level  of  similar  regis- 
tration systems  for  st.ate  and  local  elections. 

We  further  svipport  the  establishment  of 
a  federal  administi-atlon  to  collect,  analyze 
and  publish  information  concerning  elections 
and  to  provide  assistance  to  state  and  local 
officials  concerning  the  postcard  registration 
system. 

We  note  that  several  states  have  already 
adopted  this  system,  with  excellent  results. 
A  three-fold  increase  in  registration  in  New 
Jersey  and  a  five-fold  increase  In  pans  of 
Maryland  are  examples  of  Its  success. 

We  are  aware  of  the  strong  public  support 
for  such  legislation  from  all  sides  of  the 
political  spectrum,  and  the  unfortunate  fili- 
Ibusters  which.  In  the  past,  have  prevented 
Its  passage.  We  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  approve  this 
legislation,  thus  providing  more  accessibility 
for   truly   representative   democracy. 

Resolution  :  Handgun  Ban 
B'nal  B'rlth  Women  has,  in  past  years, 
been  an  active  proponent  of  the  limitation  of 
firearms  in  the  United  States,  stating  its 
public  support  of  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  mall-order  sales  and  importation,  as 
well  as  establish  registration  and  licensing 
of  firearms. 

Recognizing,  however,  the  pace  at  which 
crime  rates  have  soared  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years,  we  feel  more  stringent 
controls  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our 
citizens.  Serious  crime  in  the  United  States 
ros©  17%  in  1974,  the  highest  annual  in- 
crease since  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion began  collecting  crime  statistics  45  years 
ago.  Some  25,000  persons  are  killed  each  year 
In  the  United  States  by  guns,  which  Includes 
deaths  occuring  by  murder,  suicide  and  ac- 
cident. A  startling  proportion — 53%  of  such 
killings — occur  through  the  use  of  a  hand- 
gun. Because  the  handgun  is  available,  it  Is 
frequently  used  in  so-called  crimes  of  t)as- 
slon  or  in  accidents,  such  as  those  occuring 
among  family  and  neighbors — statistics  show 
that  a  gtm  kept  around  the  house  is  six  times 
as  likely  to  kill  a  family  member  as  it  is  to 
kill  an  Intruder.  Because  it  is  concealable. 
It  is  the  weapon  most  often  used  in  crime. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  40  million 
handguns  now  exist  in  public  hands — one  for 
every  five  persons  in  the  U.S. 

A  recent  poll  of  taxlcab  passengers  in  Chi- 
cago revealed  that  BB^  of  the  people  support 
the  banning  of  handguns;  a  similar  poll  in 
Washington,  D.C.  resulted  in  82%  to  ban 
handguns.  A  study  in  Ohio  shows  that  during 
the  sixties,  not  only  did  the  death  rate  from 
criminal  use  of  firearms  Increase  with  the 
proliferation  of  handgun  sales,  but  that  ac- 
cidental deaths  Increased  by  100%  In  a 
suburban  area,  while  Increasing  four-fold  In 


the  city  of  Cleveland.  Mayor  Abraham  Beame 
of  New  York  and  former  D.C.  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Wilson  comprise  two  of  the  many  pub- 
lic figures  asking  for  a  ban  on  the  .sale  and 
possession  of  handguns. 

We  are  aware  that  the  United  States  has 
the  least  effective  gun  laws  of  the  civilized 
world  today;  and  the  highest  gun  death 
rates.  We  recognize  that  what  is  needed  are 
not  halfway  measures  such  as  the  banning 
of  the  "Saturday  Night  Special"  or  licensing 
and  registration  laws,  but  a  virtually  com- 
plete elimination  of  easy  access  to  handguns 
by  private  citizens. 

B'nal  B'rith  Women,  therefore,  reiterates 
its  long-standing  policy  In  favor  of  gim  con- 
trol legislation,  expanding  our  position  to 
now  seek  to  ban  the  importation,  sale  dis- 
tribution and  ownership  of  handgims  to  the 
general  public  (except  for  the  military,  po- 
lice, antique  dealers,  and  pLstol  clubs,  where 
the  weapons  would  be  kept  under  secure 
conditions) .  Additionally,  we  would  support 
proposals  to  b?n  the  sale  of  ammimltion  for 
handguns,  as  a  further  deterrent  to  owner- 
ship. We  urge  the  enactment  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  legislation  to 
achieve  this  critical  goal,  for  the  security  of 
the  citizens  of  this  nation. 

Resolution:  Land  Use 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  has  been  a  consistent 
advocate  of  environmental  goals  which 
would  promote  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  as  well  as  preserve  the  beauties  of 
the  land.  We  oppose  short-sighted,  profit- 
seeking  development  which  arbitrarily 
carves  up  a  community  without  thought  of 
future  needs  or  the  preservation  of  natural 
areas  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  citizenry. 

We  are  aware  that  Inconsistent  land  de- 
velopment swallows  up  natural  areas,  farm 
and  tillable  lands,  and  other  open  space  at  a 
rate  of  one  million  acres  per  year.  The  land- 
scape is  continually  changing  as  our  popula- 
tion grows,  our  economy  expands,  and  tech- 
nology demands  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  natural  resources. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  feels  that,  as  a  nation, 
the  United  States  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  land  use  decisions  which  are  es- 
sentially short-term  and  private.  Land  use 
decisions,  resulting  in  either  conservation  or 
development,  must  reflect  long-term  and 
public  goals.  Delay  could  only  lead  to  long- 
term  costs  of  unwise  decisions  regarding  re- 
source use. 

The  thoughtless  use  of  open  land  areas 
can  be  corrected  by  a  most  important  pro- 
posal, the  pending  Land  Use  legislation, 
which  would  change  the  present  fragmented 
planning  and  decision-making  process  and 
help  anticipate  growth  and  development 
needs.  It  would  aid  in  protecting  critical 
lands  from  environmental  degradation,  and 
set  the  framework  through  public  plans,  fu- 
ture alternatives  for  maintaining  a  liveable 
environment. 

We  wish  to  point  out,  as  well,  that  good 
land  use  practices  can  help  the  nation  move 
forward  toward  important  goals,  especially 
In  the  energy  field.  By  curbing  urban  sprawl 
and  building  more  compact  communities, 
energy  conservation  plans  can  be  advanced. 
Land  use,  as  all  experts  agree.  Is  an  Integral 
factor  in  the  nation's  energy  policies. 

We  are  pleased  that  this  legislation  includes 
provisions  and  Incentives  for  states  to  set  up 
their  own  land  use  plans,  In  addition  to  the 
federal  plan — thereby  permitting  a  more 
comprehensive  planning  system  at  all  levels. 

We  urge  the  United  States  Congress  to 
pass  this  urgently  needed  legislation,  which 
clearly  affects  every  community  In  this  na- 
tion. 

Resolution:    Pair  Trade   Laws 
B'nal  B'rith  Women,  as  a  women's  orga- 
nization which  has  traditionally  allied  Itself 
with  the  Interests  of  consumers.  Joins  the 


many  voices  across  the  nation  which  now 
ask  for  repeal  of  the  outdated  "fair  trade" 
laws. 

These  laws  e.Ylst  In  36  states,  and  allow 
manufacturers  to  contract  with  retailers 
to  set  minimum  prices  for  their  brand-name 
products.  Initially,  the  exemption  was  in- 
tended to  protect  the  small  businessman  from 
the  price-cutting  competition  of  the  large 
retailers.  The  laws  grew  out  of  the  Depres- 
sion, when  sharply  falling  prices  put  many 
small  retailers  out  of  business.  Such  fixing 
of  prices  is  no  longer  tolerable  in  the  infla- 
tion economy  of  1975 — indeed.  It  is  docu- 
mented that  the  laws  cost  consumers  an 
extra  S2.1  billion  each  year.  Further,  the  in- 
cidence of  bankruptcy  and  business  failure 
among  retailers  is  actually  higher  in  "fair 
trade"  states. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  the  national  Interes; 
which  this  proposal  has  engendered,  and 
that  it  has  broad  support  in  the  Congress. 
And  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  many  indi- 
vidual states,  such  as  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  have  passed  laws  to  repeal  fair  trade 
measures.  President  Ford  has  also  endorsed 
the  propo.sal.  In  relation  to  his  call  for  more 
vigorous  antitrust  enforcement  and  elimina- 
tion of  Infiatlonary  government  regulation 
of  business.  We  understand,  as  well  that  the 
Senate  committee  which  held  hearings  had 
come  difficulty  finding  opponents  to  the 
measure,  so  broad  is  the  support  for  repeal. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  agrees  with  the  broad 
variety  of  groups  supporting  abolition  of 
"fair  trade".  Protection  against  deceptive 
and  unfair  iiricing  practices  can  effectively 
be  controlled  by  existent  federal  and  state 
anti-trust  and  trade  laws.  In  light  of  the  in- 
creasingly serious  effects  of  the  current  re- 
cession. It  is  imperative  that  the  "fair  trade" 
exemption  be  eliminated,  so  that  Increased 
.sales  can  be  stlmtilated  through  the  lower 
prices  which  would  result. 

Resolution:   White  House  Conference 
FOR  Women 

As  an  international  Jewish  women's  or- 
ganization, B'nal  B'rith  Women  Is  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  rights  of  women  throughout 
the  world — demonstrating  this  support  in 
resolutions  and  in  individual  action  by  our 
chapters  and  membership:  as  well  as  by  our 
participation  In  United  Nations  International 
Women's  Year  1975. 

In  conjvtnction  with  International  Wom- 
en's Year,  therefore,  we  endorse  a  recent  pro- 
posal in  the  United  States  Congress  which 
authorizes  President  Gerald  Ford  to  convene 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Women  in 
1976,  as  part  of  the  Bicentennial  celebrations 
of  this  coimtry.  We  feel  that  the  Bicenten- 
nial year  is  an  appropriate  time  for  such  a 
conference. 

By  holding  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Women,  U.S.  attention  might  more  effec- 
tively focus  on  the  status  of  women  in 
America.  Such  a  conference  could  recognize 
at  the  highest  level  the  contributions  of 
women  to  the  development  of  our  country 
and  pttt  forth  goals  and  recommendations 
for  further  improvement  of  the  status  of 
American  women. 

This  conference  might  also  furnish  the 
impetus  for  resolving  those  deficiencies  and 
inequities  in  our  statutes  which  still  allow 
discrimination  against  both  women  and  men, 
and  would  offer  the  nation  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  self-examination  and  re-ordering 
of  priorities. 

We  further  suggest  that  the  White  House 
Conference  be  planned  and  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 


Resolution:  WIC  Program 
B'nal   B'rith   Women,   through   its  Opera- 
tion Stork  program,  has  a  deep  Interest  in 
the  field  of  genetic  screening  and  counseling, 
nutrition  and  education.  Accordingly,  we  are 
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most  supportive  of  the  Special  Stipplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC),  under  Section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

This  legislation  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  make  cash  grants 
to  health  agencies  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  a  program  under  which  supplemental 
foods  win  be  made  available  to  pregnant  or 
lactattng  women  and  to  infants  up  to  age 
four  who  are  determined  to  be  a  nutritional 
risk. 

The  program  provides  the  preyaant  and 
nursing  women  and  infanto  with  supple- 
mentary milk,  enriched  cereals,  fruit  and 
vegetable  Juices  and  eggs  in  order  to  bring 
their  nutritional  Intake  more  nearly  in  line 
with  the  recommended  dally  allowance  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 

We  support,  therefore,  pending  legislation 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  which  provides  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  authorized  funding  tip  to  9300 
million  and  an  administrative  funding  In- 
crease of  25  percent  which  includes  the  pro- 
vision of  nutrition  education  and  outreach 
services.  This  bill  also  provides  for  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  evaluate  the  program 
and  also  establishes  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Maternal,  Infant  and  Fetal  Nutri- 
tion to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  methods  by  \>hich  it  cau  be 
improved. 

In  light  of  the  active  parU'.-ipation  of  our 
membership  throughout  tlie  United  States 
in  this  important  area,  we  encotirage  the 
effort  to  increase  funding  for  tiu.s  wonhwhil* 
program. 


REsoLtnioN:   Older  Amiorion.s  .\cr 

As  a  long-time  supporter  oi  tiie  Older 
Americans  Act,  B'nai  B'rith  Women  applauds 
the  passage  of  Its  extension  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1976.  We  concur  fully  with  the  .'>2.5  billion 
authorization  to  extend  the  present  federal 
programs  which  sen'e  the  elderly  for  an- 
other foMT  years. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  in- 
crease for  funds  for  employment  programs 
serving  older  persons;  in  the  new  prohibi- 
tions agaiiist  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age;  and  in  the  clause  which  would  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  ba^>i$  of  age  In  any 
program  receiving  federal  assistance  (such 
as  those  outlawing  discrimination  by  sex  and 
race). 

We  are  aware  that  under  tlie  present  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  tight  Job  market,  the  mid- 
dle-aged or  older  worker  is  frequently  the 
victim  of  layoffs  or  Is  turned  away  from  an 
opening  In  favor  of  a  younger  applicant.  The 
$700  million  provision  to  support  commu- 
nity service  Jobs  for  persons  aged  55  and 
over  would  provide,  therefore,  important 
alternatives. 

We  are  also  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
special  services  section,  which  would  directly 
respond  to  the  Increasing  institutionaliza- 
tion of  older  people  by  helping  them  to  meet 
some  of  their  problems  which  force  them 
to  leave  their  homes — such  as  transporta- 
tion, home  health  care  and  homemaking 
services;  and  direct  assistance  for  the  reno- 
vation and  repair  of  their  homes  and  for 
mortgage  interest  reductions  iiud  mortgHge 
insurance  payments. 

We  support,  as  well,  the  extension  of  ex- 
isting programs  for  local  senior  citizens  cen- 
ters for  supportive  services,  nutrition  proj- 
ects for  the  elderly,  and  volunteer  activities 
such  as  the  Retired  Senior  Volimteer  Pro- 
gram and  the  Poster  Grandparents  program, 
which  have  been  key  programs  under  the  Act. 

In  expressing  our  commendation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  urge  the  United 
States  Senate  to  follow  with  Its  approval  of 
this  Important  legislation,  which  affects  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 


Resolution:  Jury  Selection 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  has  always  been  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  broaden  every  citizen's 
opportunity  for  participation  In  government 
at  all  levels.  Such  participation  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  true  democracy.  Included  in  this 
participation  Is  the  very  Important  role  of 
serving  on  Juries,  not  only  as  an  educational 
experience  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  basic 
concept  of  peer  Judgment  of  our  judiciary 
system. 

We  realize,  however,  that  many  commiuii- 
ties,  in  the  selection  of  their  Jiu-y  members, 
use  i-estrictive  sources  from  which  to  make 
selections,  thereby  narrowing  the  opportunity 
for  participation. 

For  example,  voter  registration  rolls  are 
frequently  the  only  source  of  such  selections, 
and  because  of  various  circum.stances  these 
lists  do  not  always  include  many  who  might 
wish  to  be  asked  to  serve  on  Juries. 

We  encourage,  therefore,  all  efforts  on 
Mtrtous  levels  of  governmental  jurisdiction 
to  expand  the  opportunities  for  Jury  serv- 
ice by  urgujg  the  official  use  of  other  sources 
for  selection,  such  as  telephone  lx)oks,  census 
lists,  utility  records  ov  whatever  lists  may  be 
conveniently  available. 

We  encourage  our  membership  to  support 
such  efforts  in  their  respective  communities, 
ill  order  to  further  every  citizen's  individual 
role  in  the  functioning  of  our  system. 

RrsfM.l-TlON  :    St^SPENSION    OF   PEACE   NE(M5T1A- 

tions  in  the  Middle  East 

n'lial  B'rith  Women  views  with  disap- 
pointment the  recent  su.spenslon  of  interim 
piMf-e  negotiations  between  Israel  and  Egtypt. 

We  note  that  Israel  Wiu?  willing  to  wlth- 
drrtw  from  strategic  territory  In  return  for 
a  commitment  from  Egj'pt  to  move  toward 
pea«e;  Egypt,  however,  would  not  grant  these 
political  concessions:  Instead,  that  govern- 
ment rejected  the  Israeli  proposal,  asking 
for  even  more  substantial  withdrawals,  yet 
refusing  to  make  any  guarantee  toward  the 
process  of  peace. 

Although  throughout  the  negotiations 
Israel  indicated  a  willingness  to  compromise, 
Egypt  was  intraiLsigent — offering  no  com- 
promise whatsoever. 

We  express  our  continued  confidence  In 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
in  his  effort*  to  affect  a  peaceful  agreement 
m  the  Middle  East.  We  know  that  the  United 
States  realizes  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  maintain  a  strong  Israel  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  that  Israel  remains  a 
stauncli  friend  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Any  indication  that  U.S.  support  for 
Israel  will  be  redticed  can  only  encourage 
new  Arab  aggression  and  create  the  potential 
for  a  big-power  confrontation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

We  offer  our  hope  Chat  negotiations  may 
be  resumed,  and  that  the  long-sought  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  may  be  achieved,  with 
Israel  receiving  the  guarantees  for  peace 
from  the  Arab  states  which  are  .so  necessary 
for  her  continued  e.sislence. 

REsoi.ivnoN :  Ap.\d  Bovcorr 
Bnai  B'rith  Women  is  deeply  concerned 
about  recent  revelations  that  major  United 
States  companies  and  two  federal  agencies 
have  been  participants  In  an  Arab  anti- 
Israel,  anti-Jewish  campaign  to  discriminate 
against  Israel  in  their  business  dealings,  and 
to  dismiss  or  refuse  to  hire  Jewish  personnel, 
in  order  to  do  business  with  the  Arab  na- 
tions. The  release  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations of  1500  blacklisted  firms,  plus  the 
revelations  that  a  number  of  U.S.  comp..inles 
and  two  federal  agencies  are  discriminating 
against  Jews  and  refuse  to  do  business  with 
Israel  Is  shocking,  indeed. 


We  welcome  the  comments  of  President 
Ford  in  condemning  such  practices,  but  a 
more  meaningfil  approach  Is  needed  through 
the  law.  Present  law  should  be  strengthened 
to  prohibit  compliance  with  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory foreign  trade  and  commercial 
practices;  and  foreign  investments  in  Amer- 
ican business  should  be  regulated  by  pro- 
hibiting those  harmful  to  national  security, 
foreign  policy  and  the  domestic  economy. 

We  support,  therefore,  passage  of  8.  425. 
the  Foreign  Investment  Act  of  1975,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Securities  Eixchange  Act, 
to  provide  adequate,  flexible  and  reasonable 
controls  on  foreign  investments  without  dis- 
couraging them;  and  further,  to  seek  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights  and  anti-trust  laws. 
We  agree  with  the  B'nai  B'rith  Antl-Defama- 
tloa  Leagtie  that  voluntary  restraints  are  not 
enough. 

The  Constitutional  doctrine  of  free  treat- 
ment for  all  citizens  must  not  be  abridged 
Legislation  must  be  enacted  which  would 
penalize  those  who  refuse  to  do  business 
with  any  person  because  of  his  religion,  race 
or  national  origin,  and  which  would  penal- 
ize tho.se  who  discriminate  against  persons 
or  companies  who  do  business  v/ith  or  are 
otherwise  connected  to,  any  friendly  country 

Rf.soiution  :  Jew  in  Foreign  Coontuifs 
i.  jews  in  bulgabia 

B'nal  B'rith  Women  is  aware  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bulgaria  has  recently  been 
falsely  accusing  Jews  who  hold  Important 
governmental  positions  in  that  cotmtry  of 
espionage,  as  a  deliberate  effort  to  block 
their  emigration. 

Specific  cases  of  prison  sentences,  fines  and 
other  forms  of  harassment  are  on  public 
record,  and  we  must  assume  many  more  un- 
recorded cases  which  have  not  come  to  our 
attention. 

We  appeal  to  the  government  of  Bulgaria, 
ns  a  civilized  nation,  to  cease  these  discrim- 
inatory practices  against  Its  Jewish  citizens. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Secretary- General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bulgaria,  in  the  name  of  Interna- 
tional humanity,  askUig  that  it  desist  from 
these  forms  of  persecution  and  suppression. 

n.    soviet   JEWRY 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  is  aware  that  since 
the  collapse  of  the  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
situation  has  worsened  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  regard  to  lt«  Jewish  citizens. 

The  Jewish  leadership  has  been  subjected 
to  intensified  harassment  and  persecution 
in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  movement  and 
discourage  Jews  from  applying  for  exit 
visas.  The  invasion  of  a  sjmagogtie  by  Soviet 
police  on  a  Jewish  Holiday  Is  an  example  of 
the  present  climate  In  that  nation. 

We  urge  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  intervene  and  appeal 
to  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cease  Its  cruel  practices  against  citizens  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  We  ask  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  exert  all  moral  pressure  in  asking  the 
Soviet  Union  to  discoutlntie  this  new  wave 
of  harassment  and  permit  freedom  of  emi- 
gration. 

lU.    JEWS    in    SYRIA 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  citizens  of 
Syria,  who  are  being  persecuted  cruelly  by 
the  government  of  that  country.  While 
stripped  of  many  civil  liberties  and  har- 
assed by  economic  restrictions.  Jews  are 
not  allowed  to  emigrate  from  Syria.  The 
4,500  members  of  Syria's  Jewish  communltf 
have  too  long  been  sujected  to  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, imprisonment  and  torture. 
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Restrictions  of  movement,  constant  po- 
lice surveillance,  severe  economic  restrictions. 
Identification  cards  marked  with  the  word 
"Jew,"  denial  of  the  right  to  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  right  to  practice  their  chosen 
professions,  are  only  some  of  the  indignities 
Inflicted  upon  these  unfortunate  people. 

We  call  upon  President  Gerald  Ford  to 
intervene  personally,  using  the  power  and 
prestige  of  his  office,  to  urge  the  President 
of  Syria  to  cease  the  persecution  of  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  Syria  and  to  Insure  their 
human  rights  and  dignity;  and  to  request 
the  Syrian  government  to  permit  the  emi- 
gration of  Syi-lan  Jews. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  urge  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  to  comply  with  these  requests. 


ACTION  NEEDED  NOW  ON  MINERALS 
SHORTAGE 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  begins  consideration  today  of  poU- 
cies  and  choices  aimed  at  easing  the  en- 
ergy crisis  in  this  country  and  providing 
for  our  future  needs.  A  similar  sense  of 
urgency  should  be  directed  at  the  coming 
minerals  shortage — whose  impact  will  be 
as  great  on  the  Nation  as  our  present 
energy  diflculties.  A  recent  report  by  the 
UjS.  Geological  Survey  points  out  that 
by  the  year  2000  the  United  States  will 
be  completely  dependent  on  imports  for 
12  commodities,  more  than  75  percent 
dependent  for  19  commodities,  and  more 
than  50  percent  dependent  for  26  com- 
modities. Congress  must  take  steps  now 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  sliding 
into  a  minerals  crisis  over  the  next  25 
3rears.  In  addition  to  developing  a  com- 
pr^enslve  program,  we  can  take  the  first 
step  today  by  urging  the  administration 
to  Implement  the  barter  provision  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  wish 
to  Insert  a  summary  of  the  Geological 
Survey  report  In  the  Record   at  tills 
point: 
Report    Wa&ms    or   Mimeralb    Complacency 

A  aeD«e  of  national  urgency  and  public 
attention  similar  to  that  given  to  the  energy 
situation  should  be  directed  to  the  mineral 
situation,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  warns. 

A  new  USOS  report,  summarizing  the 
status  of  mineral  resources  and  mineral  ex- 
ploration in  the  United  States,  emphasizes 
that  the  entire  U.S.  economy  Is  based  on 
mlneralB  as  well  as  energy,  and  that  the  Na- 
tion does  not  have  an  adequate  Icnown  do- 
mestic sTipply  of  tJl  the  minerals  needed  to 
maintain  our  society  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ttire. 

Underlining  the  economic  Importance  of 
minerals,  the  report  says  that  in  1972,  the 
last  full  year  prior  to  the  pinch  of  the  oil 
embargo,  domestic  raw  materials  valued  at 
932  billion  were  converted  into  energy  and 
processed  matwlals,  the  value  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 9160  binion  and  fmrned  the  basis  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  of  91.1  trillion. 

Tb*  report  notes  that  although  the  Nation 
has  never  had  all  <rf  the  minerals  It  needed, 
materials  could  easUy  be  obtained  from 
abroMl  In  the  past.  Today,  however,  a  de- 
ereaains  percentage  of  otir  needs  la  met  from 
d(»aMtle  sopplles.  Ulxterals  from  overseas 
arw  tacnastngly  eostly,  and  In  some  cases, 
of  uncertain  availability.  Nationalization  oX 
mines  In  some  countries  discourages  partic- 
ipation by  American  mining  companies;  car- 


tel agreements  among  major  producing  Na- 
tions can  suddenly  and  dramatically  raise 
prices  or  even  halt  supply,  as  has  happened 
recently  with  petroleum;  and  many  Nations 
are  now  competing  In  the  world  market  for 
the  purchase  of  mineral  raw  materials. 

Stressing  the  increasing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  essential  min- 
eral raw  materials,  the  report  notes  that  in 
1974,  the  Nation  was  more  than  90  percent 
dependent  on  imports  of  primary  materials 
for  seven  commodities  (manganese,  cobalt, 
chromium,  titanium,  niobium,  strontium, 
and  sheet  mica) ;  75  to  90  percent  dependent 
for  eight  additional  commodities  (aluminum, 
platinum,  tin.  tantalum,  bismuth,  fluorine, 
a.sbestos.  and  mercury);  50  to  75  percent  de- 
jpcndent  for  eight  commodities  (zinc,  gold, 
Silver,  tungsten,  nickel,  cadmium,  selenium, 
and  potassium);  and  less  than  50  percent 
dependent  for  13  commodities  (copper,  iron, 
titanium,  lead,  silicon,  magnesium,  molyb- 
denum, vanadium,  antimony,  tellurium,  btur- 
ite,  rare  earths,  and  pumice) . 

Forecasts  for  the  year  2.000.  according  to 
the  report,  indicate  that  the  U.S.  shall  then 
be  completely  dependent  on  Imports  for  12 
commodities;  more  than  75  percent  depend- 
ent for  19  commodities;  and  more  than  50 
percent  dependent  for  26  commodities. 

The  many  facets  of  the  problem  become 
apparent,  the  report  says,  when  the  ways  we 
might  try  to  alleviate  It  are  considered. 

By  reducing  the  demand  for  scarce  min- 
erals through  substitution  of  others,  reduc- 
tion of  waste,  or  elimination  of  some  uses; 

By  supplementing  the  raw  mineral  supply 
through  recovery  and  recycling  of  scrap  and 
used  materials;  and 

By  increasing  our  domestic  supply  through 
discovery  of  new  mineral  deposits  and 
through  development  of  technology  for  the 
feasible  recovery  of  low-grade  deposits. 

"Prom  the  perspective  of  the  1970's,"  the 
report  says.  Increasing  our  domestic  supply  of 
minerals  seems  Imperative.  A  widespread  mis- 
conception, however,  allows  that  this  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  economics  and  technology — 
that  the  Earth's  crust  Is  an  infinite  store- 
house that  can  readUy  be  tapped  for  new 
supplies  of  all  kinds  of  mineral  raw  mate- 
rials by  either  raising  the  price  or  develop- 
ing new  technology." 

"The  popular  misconception  that  a  steady 
supply  of  minerals  from  the  crust  of  the 
Earth  Is  simply  a  matter  of  favorable  eco- 
nomics and  technology  has  Induced  wide- 
spread public  complacency,"  the  report  says, 
adding  that  'this  notion  Ignores  that  funda- 
mental factor  governing  mineral  supply:  ge- 
ologic availability.  Neither  technologic  magic 
nor  astronotnlcal  dollar  value  can  make  it 
possible  to  extract  Iron,  aluminum,  gold,  sul- 
fur, or  phosphorus  from  rocks  in  which  they 
are  not  present." 

Nor  is  "raising  the  price"  as  simple  as  It 
sounds,  the  report  says.  This  may  allow  a 
company  to  mine  lower  grade  ore,  but  the 
use  of  Increasingly  lower  grades  of  ore  to 
supply  our  mineral  needs  creates  problems 
In  that  more  energy  is  required  to  mine  and 
process  the  ore,  and  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  the  mining  Is  greater  than  with  high- 
er grade  ores. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
making  realistic  appraisals  of  the  quantities 
of  mineral  resources  remaining  to  be  de- 
veloped and  yet  to  be  discovered.  "Mineral 
resources  cannot  be  Inventoried  like  cans  on 
a  shelf,"  the  report  says.  "Reserves,"  the  re- 
port explains,  "or  mineral  resources  that 
have  been  found,  sampled,  and  measured, 
and  that  can  be  legally  and  profitably  mined 
under  present  conditions,  can  be  Inventoried. 
But  In  addition  to  these  reserves,  there  are: 
known,  low-grade  deposits  not  profitable  to 
mine  now;  new  deposits  of  reserve  quality 
that  can  be  logically  inferred  to  exist  but 
are  as  yet  undiscovered;  and  even  new  types 
of  deposits  not  yet  recognized.  These  are  all 
mineral  resources,  and  appraising  them  accu- 


rately  is  perhaps  as  difficult  as  appraising 
the  1985  wheat  crop. ' 

The  report  shows  that  U.S.  reserves  ol 
many  nonmetallic  commodities  (such  as  pot- 
ash, gypsiun,  and  phosphorus),  are  adequate 
to  f  ulflU  domestic  needs  well  beyond  the  next 
25  years.  For  many  metals  the  report  also 
shows  that  identified  but  as  yet  subeconomlc 
resovu-ces  are  adequate  for  projected  needs 
beyond  25  years.  The  Nation's  resources, 
however,  for  tin.  asbestos,  chrcwnium,  anti- 
mony, mercury,  and  tantalum,  are  not  ade- 
quate to  fulfill  projected  needs  past  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

"iCnown  U.S.  reserves  of  many  minerals 
represent  only  a  few  years'  supply,"  the  re- 
p>ort  says,  "and  the  outlook  for  resources 
is  somewhat  better.  To  bring  them  into  the 
category  of  available  reserves  will  require 
enormous  and  costly  efforts  of  exploration 
and  research." 

"Our  total  resources  In  1975  are  vast."  the 
report  concludes,  "but  they  cannot  be  mined, 
much  less  used,  until  they  have  been  Identi- 
fied, appraised,  and  finally  moved  hito  the 
category  of  reserves.  We  must  begin  now.  In 
both  indtistry  and  government,  to  Inform 
the  public  about  the  real  nature  of  our  min- 
erals problem,  and  to  stimulate  the  research 
that  will  make  our  mineral  resotu-ces  avail- 
able." 


REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION 

<Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vii-onment  and  then  the  full  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
considered  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1975,  we  engaged  in  a  very  informative, 
though  ultimately  inconclxisive,  discus- 
sion of  discriminatory  admissions  poli- 
cies by  health-related  professional 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Among  the  issues  considered 
were  the  proper  limits  of  affinnative  ac- 
tion efforts,  and  whetiier  any  prefer- 
ences should  be  given  to  some  applicants 
at  the  expense  of  others  on  the  basis  erf 
race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

The  focus  of  debate  was  an  amend- 
ment to  tlie  Health  Manpower  Act  of- 
fered by  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California,  Hehry  Wax- 
man.  The  intention  of  this  amendment 
was  to  proliibit  preferential  admissions 
policies — based  on  race,  color,  sex,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin— by  health  pro- 
fessional schools  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  act,  while  at  the  same 
time  affirming  the  value  and  importance 
of  compensatorj'  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. Although  this  provision  was  not 
included  in  the  final  legislation  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  the  issue  of  reverse 
discrimination  remains  with  us  and  must 
eventually  be  confronted.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  am  providing  for  my  colleagues  a 
series  of  documents  and  correspondence 
which  illuminate  some  of  the  dimensions 
and  implications  of  this  issue. 

It  is  my  unalterable  conviction  that  the 
Constitution  proliibits  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  and  requires  that  each 
individual  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  his 
or  her  individual  merit  without  regard 
to  any  extraneous  characteristics.  In  the 
past  and,  to  some  extent,  today,  some 
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religious,  racial,  and  ethnic  sioups  have 
consistently  been  denied  their  full  rights 
and  equal  opportunities.  The  time  is  long 
ps'.st  for  us  to  recognize  that  any  such 
discrimination  is  abhorrent,  no  matter 
who  benefits  and  at  whose  expense.  Our 
s<op.I  must  be  to  insure  tliat  every  Ameri- 
can man  and  woman  has  a  full  and  equal 
chance  to  develop  his  or  her  full  po- 
tential, and  not  be  shackled  by  either 
discriminatory  policies  or  inadequate 
educational  opportunities.  Instead  of 
arguing  who  should  be  allowed  to  study 
medicine  and  who  should  be  denied  that 
chance,  we  should  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  expanding  medical  education 
opportunities  so  that  everyone  with  the 
ability  and  desire  to  become  a  physician 
or  to  play  any  other  meaningful  role  In 
liealth  services  may  do  so.  Only  in  this 
way  will  we  be  able  to  develop  the  full 
complement  of  trained  health  profes- 
sionals needed  to  provide  quality  health 
care  to  all  the  people  of  America. 

The  preservation  of  our  civil  rights  re- 
quires the  continual  vigilance  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  v.e  have  been 
elected  to  represent.  Tiie  documents 
which  follow  demonstrate  that  the  fight 
for  true  equal  opportunity  and  full  citi- 
zenship is  a  continuing  one;  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  maintaining 
the  constitutional  integrity  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  perfecting  our  rights  as 
they  are  constantly  challenged  and 
threatened  in  a  continuously  evolving 
society.  When  we  begin  to  take  our  rights 
for  granted,  we  are  certain  to  lof.e  them. 

The  articles  follow: 

Amendment  to  K.R.  TdlO 

"DISCRIMINATION    PP.OHirrTI.3 

■Sec.  704.   (a)(1)   No— 

"(A)  school  of  medicine,  o.steopathy,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  or  pviblic  health,  or 

"(B)  entity  which  provides  training  of 
allied  or  public  and  commimltr  health  per- 
sonnel, 

may  discriminate,  on  the  b.i?:.-  cf  race,  color, 
national  origin,  religion,  or  sex,  in  the  ad- 
mission of  individuals  to  any  of  Its  training 
programs  for  any  academic  year  which  begins 
after  calender  year  1975  if  during  any  part 
of  such  academic  year  the  school  or  entity 
is  receiving  funds  under  a  grant  contract, 
loan,  or  interest  subsidy  under  this  title 
or  If  during  any  part  of  such  academic  year 
a  loan  guarantee  under  this  title  for  the 
benefit  of  such  school  or  entity  Is  in  effect 

"(2)(A)(i)  A  school  or  entity  shall  be  In 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  if  It  utilizes  ad- 
missions standards  under  v.hich  individuals 
are  accorded  a  prefrence  on  the  basis  of  their 
race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  or  sex 
or  if  it  utilizes  any  other  means  to  effect  the 
discrimination  prohibited  by  such  para- 
graph. 

"(11)  A  school  or  entity  shall  not  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  because  of  ap- 
propriate affirmative  actions  taken  by  the 
school  or  entity  to  provide  compensatory 
education  and  counseling  or  other  assistance 
to  disadvantaged  individuals  in  meeting  ad- 
missions requirements. 

"(B)  In  tlie  case  of  a  school  of  medicine 
i?.hich — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Research  Service  Award  Act  of 
1974  was  In  the  process  of  changing  Its  status 
as  an  Institution  which  admits  only  female 
students  to  that  of  an  Institution  which  ad- 
mits students  v/ithout  regard  to  their  sex. 
and 


"(ii)  is  carrying  out  such  change  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary, 

the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  a  school  for 
academic  years  beginning  before  July  1, 
197P. 

"(b)  llie  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
opplicalion  of  a  school  or  entity  described 
in  subsection  (a)(1)  for  a  grant,  contract, 
loan.  Interest  subsidy,  or  loan  guarantee  un- 
der this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
fiscal  year  1976  unless  the  application  con- 
tains  or  is  supported  by  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  tliat  the  school  or 
entity  will  not  discriminate  in  violation  of 
'subsection  (a)(1)  In  the  admission  of  in- 
dividuals to  Its  training  programs.". 

iNMilUtr    OF    Pl'BtlC    AoMINISTIiATION. 

New  Yorl.  NX..  March  18. 1VV:>. 
Hon.  Jamfs  Scheuer. 
House  Office  Building, 
WasJiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim;  I  note  that  you  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  HR  2956  which,  as  I  read  it. 
would  limit  severely  if  not  totally  bar  any 
sorlous  efforts  by  medical,  dental  and  other 
professional  schools  to  recruit  minority 
group  members.  I  know  that  the  title  of  the 
an^endment  reads:  'Discrimination  Prohib- 
ited" but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
euphemism  which  wil  permit  or  encourage 
HEW  to  clamp  down  on  such  efforts.  Such 
legislation  seems  to  me  a  sharp  departure 
Irom  the  principle  of  affirmative  action 
which,  while  it  bars  quotas,  encourages, 
indeed  supports  efforts  to  recruit  as  widely 
as  possible,  to  offer  positive  encoiuragemeitt 
to  members  of  minority  groups  to  apply,  and 
to  make  sure-  that  the  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures used  in  deciding  admissions  will 
-fairly  weigh  the  right  criteria,  and  will  not 
rely  on  indicators  whicli  may  be,  and  often 
arc,  biased  in  favor  of  culturally  preferred 
gro\>ps  in  the  population. 

I  have  a  special  Interest  In  these  ques- 
tions which  grows  In  part  from  my  role  as  a 
Board  member  of  the  Health  Manpower  De- 
velopment Coiporation,  which  over  the  past 
five  years  has  done  much  to  Improve  the  op- 
portunities for  non-whites  and  other  minori- 
ties in  health  professions.  Involvement  in 
that  work  has  shown  me  vividly  how  far  a 
road  remains  to  be  traveled.  Measures  like 
this  amendment  would  Inevitably  hamper  If 
not  totally  derail  the  efforts  which  we  and 
others  are  making.  I  was  particularly  un- 
happy to  see  your  name  on  the  amendment. 
Recalling  how  central  a  role  you  played  In 
the  New  Careers  efforts,  I  found  It  hard  to 
believe  that  you  would  knowingly  encourage 
a  .step  which  leads  in  prlclsely  the  opposite 
direction,  a  retreat  whicli  is  taking  on  slurm- 
ing  momentum. 

Id  greatly  appreciate  your  response. 
Shicerely. 

Sumner  M.  Rosen. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  10,  197o. 
Mr.  Sujiner  M.  Rosen, 
Instiliite  o/  PtibHc  Adminislration, 
Ne7o  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sumnce:  Tliaiik  you  for  yoiir  letter 
of  March  18.  As  you  well  know,  I've  long 
been  concerned  that  every  individual  In  the 
U.S.  receive  all  types  of  encouragement  and 
opportunity  to  become  constructive  membei-s 
of  America's  society — economic,  cultural,  and 
educational. 

My  purpose  hi  sponsoring  the  New  Careers 
Program  was,  indeed,  to  bring  more  people 
Into  productive  emploj-ment.  1  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  aidUig  those  who  have  been 
neglected  by  society  can  be  done  by  thrusting 
aside  others  asplrhig  to  the  same  funda- 
mental American  rieht  of  "equal  oppor- 
tunity." 


I  am  disturbed,  Sumner,  that  you  appear 
unaware  of  the  purposes  of  my  proposea 
legislation.  It  clearly  and  precisely  author- 
izes and  encourages,  in  haec  verba,  "affirma- 
tive actions"  to  provide  compensatory  educa- 
tion and  other  aid  to  disadvantaged  Individ- 
tials  to  meet  acimis^lou  req-ilrements.  The 
actual  language  of  H.R.  5546  is  as  tollowj,: 

"(ii)  A  school  or  entity  shall  not  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  because  of  ap- 
propriate affirmative  actions  taken  by  the 
school  or  entity  to  provide  compensator>-  edu- 
cation and  couu-seling  or  other  a-sslstaiice  to 
disadvantaged  Individuals  hi  meeting  adini^- 
sions  requirements. '  P.  14,  line  22  to  p.  15. 
line  2. 

When  two  people  compete  for  a  pcsltlon 
tlie  only  criteria  that  can  fulfill  that  funda- 
mental right  of  eqtial  opportunity  is  that 
their  objective  merit  alone  will  determine  the 
results.  I  think  it  unjust  and  I've  discussed 
this  with  academicians  across  the  country — 
that  two  candidates  lor  a  position  will"  be 
considered  and  the  choice  may  'le  determined 
by  the  racial  group  to  which  the  candidates 
are  born. 

I  think  tlmt  we  ought  to  assure  opportu- 
nity by  creating  specialized  programs  geared 
to  individual  aptitude  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  people  to  meet  society's  needs. 

I  welcome  your  comments  and,  indeed,  am 
Ciger  to  work  with  you  to  meet  our  mutual 
concerns. 

With  every  warm  be.st  wish. 
Youi'a, 

James  H.  Sciiki-fk.  M.C 

Ravh.  Silard  and  Lichtman. 
Waahington,  D.C,  April  16,  1S73. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Tiic  House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Jim:  Say  It  ain't  so,  Joe  [I  mean. 
Jim]. 

I  refer,  of  cour.<=e,  to  the  Scheuer-Waxman 
Amendment  to  the  Health  Manpower  Bill 
which  would  prohibit  medical  schools  of  all 
kinds  receiving  funds  under  the  bill  from 
according  a  preference  In  admissions  to 
qualified  Blacks. 

No  one  I  know  ever  asks  any  medical  school 
to  admit  unqualified  persons  or  lower  quali- 
fication standards  for  admission  in  any  way. 
But  In  the  light  of  300  years  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Blacks,  Is  It  too  much  to  ask 
that  some  preference  should  be  given  to 
Blacks  among  qualified  candidates  for  ad- 
mission? I  think  this  ought  to  be  an  alBrma- 
tive  action  requirement  for  any  medical 
school  receiving  federal  funds — that  the 
school  ought  to  be  required  to  give  prefer- 
ences to  qualified  Black  applicants  in  sup- 
port  of  fair  goals  and  timetables  for  Blacks 
in  medical  schools.  What  you  have  done  Is 
to  turn  affirmative  action  on  Its  head  by 
making  Illegal  what  ought  to  be  mandatory. 

Many  medical  schools  have  long  been  try- 
ing to  Integrate  their  student  bodies  with 
more  Blacks.  They  do  this  voluntarily  on 
the  ground  that  past  discrimination  has  left 
this  nation  with  a  minute  percentage  of 
Black  doctors.  Medical  schools  seeking  to 
remedy  this  failure  of  our  society  by  giving 
preference  to  qualified  Blacks  are  doing  noble 
service.  I  am  shocked  that  vou  are  trying  to 
prevent  this. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  many  Blacks 
feel  on  this  matter.  For  example,  the  NAACP 
last  Annual  Convention  in  1974  in  New  Or- 
leans unanimously  passed  a  Resolution  issu- 
ing "a  stern  rebuke  to  all  who  seek  to  short- 
circuit  positive  programs  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  fact,  by  raising  the  phony  emotion- 
charged  issue  that  the  means  to  end  200 
years  of  oppression  Is  'reverse  discrimina- 
tion.' " 

I  read  in  Tlie  New  York  Times  on  Monday 
how  good  Black- Jewish  relations  were.  I 
thought  the  piece  was  greatly  overdone,  but 
even  assuming   it   wa.sn't,   I   r*n   think  of 
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notblng  that  can  rupture  those  relations 
any  taster  than  you  and  Congressman  Wax- 
man  trying  to  keep  qualified  Blacks  from 
getting  aome  preference  on  admissions  to 
medical  school.  Incidentally,  dont  get  any 
foolish  idea  from  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee that  the  Jewish  community  is  unan- 
imously behind  the  kind  of  thing  you  are 
doing  here.  The  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  and  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  Social  Action  Commission 
joined  In  a  brief  In  the  Supreme  Court  in 
De  Punls  defending  preferences  of  the  very 
kind  you  are  trying  to  render  illegal  by 
your  amendment. 

Of  course,  much  of  what  I  have  written 
abore  applies  to  women  applicants  to  medi- 
cal school,  but  I  assume  Emily  will  take  care 
of  you  on  that  point  when  she  hears  aboiit 
It.  It  also  applies  to  Spanish  origin  Ameri- 
cana and  Native  Bom  Americans  as  well. 

I  cannot  believe  the  Jim  Scbeuer  I  know 
wUl,  on  refiectlon.  wont  to  throw  his  welgbt 
against  more  Black  doctors  and  greater  med- 
ical care  for  Blacks  who  many  white  doctors 
are  too  busy  to  help.  The  Jim  Scheuer  I 
taaow  ought  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  this 
strogi^. 

I  am  going  to  your  fnnd-ralsing  tonight 
because  I  have  a  deep  belief  in  your  integrity 
and  because  I  still  hope  that  you  will  recon- 
sider the  tragic  course  you  are  following. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  L.  R*trH,  Jr. 

ROtrSE   or    REPRESENTATIVr.S. 

Washington,  D.C^  April  17. 197,'. 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Ratth.  Jr., 
Bauh,  SiUrrd  and  Lichtman. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeax  Joe  :  It  ain't  bo. 

It  aint  so  that  the  amendment  Hsury 
Waxman  and  I  have  offered  to  the  health 
manpower  bill  would  prevent  medical  and 
other  health-related  professional  schools 
from  beginning  to  respond  to  300  years  of 
discrimination  throiigh  affirmative  action 
programs.  In  fact,  the  Scheuer- Waxman 
amendment  explicitly  affirms  the  principle  of 
affirmative  action.  In  a  provision  of  Section 
704  which  was  apparently  not  considered  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  before  making 
Its  m-consldered  Judgment  of  several  days 
ago,  we  state : 

(11)  A  school  or  entity  shall  not  be  in  vio- 
lation of  paragraph  (1)  (which  prohibits 
discrimination)  because  of  appropriate  af- 
firmative actions  taken  by  the  school  or  en- 
tity to  provide  compensatory  education  and 
counseling  or  other  assistance  to  disadvan- 
taged Individuals  in  meeting  admissions 
requirements. 

The  principle  underlying  t>ii«  amendment 
Is  simply  that  discrimination — on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  or 
sex — Is  anathema.  I  had  always  beUeved  that 
we  were  working  together  to  ellmlncte  all 
such  discrimination  and  to  achieve  true 
equality  of  opportunity.  Unless  you  have 
changed  your  position  and  now  assert  that 
racial  discrimination  is  sometimes  good  and 
sometimes  bad,  I  cannot  understand  why  you 
oppose  our  amendment. 

I  defer  to  no  one  in  my  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity,  and  I  have  consistently 
advocated  efforts  to  redress  the  historic  ex- 
clusion of  blacks  and  other  groups  from 
professions  such  as  medicine  and  the  law. 
You  may  recall  that  I  was  the  author  of  the 
New  Careers  Program  which  was  enacted  in 
1966  to  enable  low-Income  people  without 
educational  credenUala — the  overwhelming 
majority  of  whom  were  members  of  minority 
groups — to  get  on  the  civU  service  sjstem 
ladder  as  para-professionals.  This  program 
has  enabled  iU  participants  to  perform  mean- 
Ingful  jobs  and — with  assured  access  to  re- 
lease-time study  and  on  the  Job  training, 
and  with  aaaured  opportunities  for  promo- 
tion and  advancement — has  enabled  them  to 


achieve  professional  status.  The  New  Careers 
Program  has  been  a  spectacular  success, 
bringing  tens  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  into  the  work  force  and  Immeas- 
urably enriching  the  pubUc  sector. 

I  am  proud  of  my  record  of  leadership  in 
treating  unprecedented  opportunities  for 
minority  group  members  in  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  employment.  The  significant  prog- 
TP-ii  that  has  been  made  over  the  past  dec- 
ade indicates  to  mc  tliat  a  variety  of  af- 
firmative action  programs  caii  be  eflectlve 
v.ithout  subeiUtullng  one  kind  of  racial  dls- 
Ciimtnation  for  another.  All  reasonable  pro- 
grams to  iucreose  the  number  of  qualified 
Jniuority  and  female  applicants  to  profes- 
»lj..al  training  programs  have  hart  and  will 
fintinuc  to  have  my  full  support.  That  is 
precisely  the  purpo'^s  of  affirmative  nciiou 
frogramri  and  that  is  precisely  why  Henry 
^•/asman  and  I  have  specifically  supported 
f..nrmritiTe  action  efTorts  In  orr  amendment 
t-  H.R.  554G. 

Rp.olal  dlscriniii-intlnn.  however  be-ilgu  or 
rcinedi.-vl  its  purpose,  violates  the  principle 
CI  equal  opportunity  and  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  to  which  we  have  both  been  devoted. 
Discrimination  Is  Immoral  and  unconstltu- 
tionsil,  and  discrimination  In  the  future  Is 
\-nacceptable  as  a  remedy  for  discrimina- 
tion In  the  past.  To  prefer  one  group  on 
grounds  of  race  or  color  by  prejudicing  the 
opportunities  of  another  group  is  to  engage 
In  discrimination — nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  According  such  a  preference  means  that 
isome  qualified  applicants  will  be  accepted  or 
rejected  because  they  are  black  or  white, 
male  or  female.  Italo-Amerlcan  or  Irish- 
American.  That  Is  wrong,  and  in  my  ophilon. 
is  constitutionally-proscribed. 

An  you  know,  we  have  worked  hard  over 
the  years  to  eliminate  color  discrimination 
and  prejudice  and  to  create  equal  opportu- 
nity. That  was  sotmd  doctrine  In  the  1950's 
and  It  remains  sound  doctrine  today.  If  we 
really  believe  In  non-discrlmlnatlon,  then 
we  rannot  take  superfldally  attractive  short- 
cuts which  would  right  old  wrongs  by  doing 
new  wrongs.  Hard  facts  make  good  law.  We 
have  defended  the  Constitution's  protection 
of  free  speech  even  when  the  ideas  being  ex- 
pressed were  repugnant  to  us.  If  my  position 
In  this  case  flies  In  the  face  of  easy,  simplistic 
answers.  It  is  becau-se  the  Constitution  again 
demands  It.  Only  if  we  recognize  that  equal 
opportunity  cannot  be  achieved  overnight 
will  we  continue  to  develop  the  educational 
programs  which  will  achieve  our  goal  while 
preserving  social  harmony  and  the  civil  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

I  repeat  to  you  my  wllllngne.ss  to  support 
modifications  In  our  amendment  which  may 
be  useful  In  protecting  and  encouraging  af- 
firmative action  programs.  If  your  objec- 
tions to  our  amendment  are  based  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  our  intentions  then  we 
sihould  be  working  together  to  clarify  and 
Improve  the  language  of  Section  704.  But  I 
cannot  compromise  my  opposition  to  racial 
discrimination  and  racial  quotas. 

With  every  warm  best  wish. 
YoiU''?, 

J.*  Mrs  H.  Scu£i.-EE,  :,:.c. 

RAUM.  Sn-ARD  AND  LiCHTRIAN, 

Washington,  DC,  April  28, 1075. 
Bon,  James  H.  ScHirurB, 

The  Hovse  of  Representatives,  Ragliurn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deah  Jim:  Yotn-  letter  dated  April  17  is  the 
best  evidence  of  your  deep  guilt  feelings 
about  the  Scheuer-Waxman  amendment,  for 
you  failed  even  to  mention,  mttch  less 
answer,  the  basic  problem  I  raised  about 
your  amendment:  namely,  where  a  Black 
applicant  to  medical  school  Is  fully  qualified 
under  the  school's  own  standards  of  admla- 
slon,  may  the  school  give  him  preference  In 
admission  as  part  of  Its  affirmative  action 
program  even  though  a  rival  white  mnTe 
applicant  has  higher  qualifications. 


Your  amendment  says  "no":  meaningful 
afflrmative  action  requires  that  the  answer 
be  "yes." 

The  problem  is  not  a  qualified  white 
against  an  unqualified  Black;  everybody 
agrees  that  the  white  should  have  the  place 
in  the  medical  school  in  that  situation.  The 
problem  Is  whether,  among  both  qualified 
v.hites  and  Blacks,  the  qualified  Black 
should,  after  300  years  of  discrimination, 
have  prciercnce  over  the  white  despite  the 
fact  that  the  latter's  advantages  of  variovis 
.«orts  may  cause  him  to  have  a  better  aca- 
d'-ml?  record  and  may  catise  him  to  do  better 
in  the  medical  school.  You  Just  won't  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  Black's  ability  to 
get  into  the  circle  of  qualified  applicants  at 
all  is  a  re:narkable  achievement  and  he 
ought  to  be  given  the  chance  to  become  a 
doctor. 

Instead  of  discussing  competition  of  quali- 
fied Blacks  and  whites,  you  talk  about  your 
own  ideas  of  affirmative  action  and  of  racial 
discrimination.  But  your  Idea  of  afllrmatlve 
nctlon  is  compensatory  education  and 
counselling.  That  may  be  valuable  in  many 
situations,  but  the  Black  applicants  I  am 
talking  about  dont  need  compensatory 
education  and  counselling.  They  have 
struggled  and  have  become  qualified  for 
admission  to  medical  school.  They  just  hap- 
pen not  to  have  as  high  marks  and  other 
qualifications  as  yotuig  people  from  moi-e 
advantaged  homes. 

You  keep  talking  about  racial  discrimiua- 
tlou  and  racial  quotas  and  the  like.  What 
you  cannot  seem  to  understand  is  that  equal 
treatment  of  unequals  is  Inherently  unequal. 
When  you  take  races  with  different  histories 
and  apply  identical  rules  to  them,  you  are 
in  fact  discriminating  against  the  disadvan- 
taged race.  The  truth  Is  that  when  a  Black 
gets  to  the  stage  where  he  Is  qualified  for  a 
medical  school,  he  has  done  a  much  harder 
job  than  the  white  who  is  also,  and  niayl^e 
better,  qualified.  By  the  virny,  your  use  oi" 
the  words  "racial  quota"  Is  a  cheap  shot. 
Nobody  wants  quotas.  What  the  genuine 
affirmative  action  people  in  NAACP  and 
ADA  like  myself  want  are  fair  goals  and 
timetables-<or  Blacks  In  medical  schools  and 
preferences  Jpr  qualified  Blacks  until  those 
goals  and  timetables  are  reached.  That  is 
all  and,  as  a  remedy  for  past  racial  discrim- 
ination, it  doesn't  become  racial  disci  imina- 
tlon  Just  because  yoti  repeat  the  words  over 
and  over  again. 

You  ask  for  possible  modifications  of  yoiu 
amendment.  One  can't  modify  yotir  amend- 
ment because  it  goes  in  the  WTong  direction. 
If  there  Is  to  be  an  amendment,  it  ought  to 
be  a  substitute  requiring  goals,  timetables 
and  preferences.  Knowing  you  won't  go  for 
that,  we  ask  you  Just  to  drop  your  amend- 
ment and  leave  to  the  good  judgment  of 
medical  schools  how  they  ai'e  going  to  get 
a  few  more  Black  doctors  into  the  nation's 
life. 

As  I  said  to  you  before,  much  of  what  I 
have  written  applies  to  women  applicants 
to  medical  schools  as  well.  I  mentioned  this 
matter  to  Emily  at  the  Harrlman  fund- 
raising  for  you  and  I  got  the  distinct  Impres- 
sion that  you  are  not  even  carrying  your 
home  on  this  Issue.  Your  true  friends  and 
former  allies  In  the  Ovll  Rights  movement 
\trge  you  to  rethink  your  tragic  coiu^e  and 
give  your  constituents  the  leadership  of  your 
own  conscience. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr. 

SlATEMENT      OF      THE      U.S.      CO-MMISSION      OS 

Civil   Rights    0!»   the   ScHEtiER-WAXMAN 

AM^NDSfEJfT     TO     THE     HEALTH     MANPOWER 

Bnx 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975,  as 
passed  by  the  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce,  con- 
talii«i  a<i  amendment  that  would  retard  prog- 
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ress  towards  securing  for  all  Americans  an 
equal  opportunity  to  tralalng  In  the  health 
professions.  Originally  proposed  by  Congress- 
men James  H.  Scheuer  and  Henry  A.  Wax- 
man,  this  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Subcommittee  without  the  benefit  of  a  public 
hearhig. 

The  first  part  of  the  Scheuer-Waxman 
Amendment  contains  a  standard  legislative 
provision  prohibiting  discrimination  by  In- 
Ktitutlons  receiving  federal  funds.  It  is  as 
follows: 

"DISCRIMIN.^TION    PROHIBITED. 

•Sec. 704.  (a)  (1)  No— 

"(A)  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  or  public  health,  or 

"(B)  entity  which  provides  training  of  al- 
lied or  public  and  community  health  person- 
nel, may  discriminate,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  religion,  or  sex.  In  the 
admission  of  Individuals  to  any  of  Its  train- 
ing programs  for  any  academic  year  which 
begins  after  calendar  year  1976  If  "during  any 
part  of  such  academic  year  the  school  or  en- 
tity Is  receiving  funds  under  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  or  Interest  subsidy  under  this  ti- 
tle or  If  during  any  part  of  such  academic 
year  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  title  for  the 
benefit  of  such  school  or  entity  Is  In  effect. 

The  amendment,  however,  goes  on  to  state : 

"(2)  (A)  (I)  A  school  or  entity  shall  be  In 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  If  It  utilizes  ad- 
missions standards  under  which  Individuals 
are  accorded  a  preference  on  the  basis  of 
their  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  or 
sex  or  If  It  utilizes  any  other  means  to  effect 
the  discrimination  prohibited  by  such 
paragraph." 

This  legislatively  unprecedented  and  le- 
gally vague  provision  can  have  but  one  ef- 
fect: namely,  to  perpetuate  the  historic  ex- 
clusion of  members  of  racial  minority  groups 
and  women  from  the  more  advanced  and 
highly  paid  health  professions. 

The  Commission  believes  It  is  Important  to 
examine  closely  many  of  the  words  and 
phrases  which  are  used  Interchangeably  and 
often  foster  misunderstanding  and  create 
controversy.  The  Commission  has  found  It 
necessary  to  define  conscientiously  the  con- 
cepts that  It  endorses  to  overcome  the  past 
and  present  consequences  of  discrimination. 
We  have  defined  "affirmative  acUon"  in  em- 
ployment as  steps  taken  to  remedy  grossly 
disparate  staffing  and  recruitment  patterns 
that  are  the  present  consequences  of  past 
discrimination  and  to  prevent  employment 
discrimination  In  the  future.  We  believe 
there  is  a  close  analogy  between  afflrmative 
action  programs  In  employment  and  affirma- 
tive recruitment  and  admissions  programs  in 
higher  education.  The  Commission  has  stated 
In  that  connection: 

In  many  cases  an  employer  would  want  to 
consider  additional  factors  in  evaluating  an 
Individual's  potential  contribution  to  the  es- 
tablishment as,  for  example,  the  value  which 
diversity  In  perspective  and  life  experience 
may  contribute  to  an  academic  program  or 
the  extent  to  which  service  to  a  Spanish 
speaking  or  black  population  might  be  im- 
proved by  the  employment  of  bilingual  and 
blcultural  staff.  This  does  not  Imply  that 
tmquallfied  persons  should  be  hired  or  that 
genuinely  valid  standards  should  be  elimi- 
nated or  dUuted.  It  simply  means  that  the 
criteria  which  have  tradltlonaUy  been  used  in 
wiring  and  promoting  must  l>e  broadened  to 
Include  consideration  of  minorities  and 
women.* 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  ef- 
fects of  Institutional  discrimination  against 
minorities  and  women  cannot  be  remedied  by 
prohibitions  against  future  discrimination. 
To  bring  about  actual  equality  and  th^  fuU- 
est  possible  utilization  of  human  resources. 
prograna    of    afflrmative    action    must    be 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


undertaken   to  counter   deeply   entrenched 
patterns  of  discrimination. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  compelled  the 
Federal  Government  to  promulgate  a  series 
of  Executive  orders  during  the  last  decade 
which  require  certain  employers  to  under- 
take affirmative  action  programs  to  Insure 
the  prompt  and  full  utilization  of  minorities 
and  women  at  all  levels  and  in  all  segments 
of  the  work  force.  The  rationale  underlying 
the  Issuance  of  the.se  Executive  orders  wah 
succinctly  stated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  wrote: 

The  premise  of  the  affirmative  action  con- 
cept of  the  Executive  Order  (11246)  is  that 
unless  positive  action  is  imdertaken  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  systemic  instltutloual 
Xornu  of  exclusion  and  discrimination,  a 
benign  neutrality  In  employment  practices 
will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  "status  quo  ante" 
indefinitely.- 

Although  educational  Institutions  effec- 
tively control  the  absolute  size  and  racial 
and  sexual  composition  of  the  pool  of  indi- 
viduals qualified  by  formal  Instruction  for 
numerous  occupations  and  professions,  they 
are  not  generally  required  to  adopt  affirma- 
tive action  student  admission  programs.  Ex- 
cept for  specific  actions  mandated  by  courts 
to  remedy  an  express  finding  of  Illegal  dis- 
crimination, educational  institutions  are  not 
required  to  take  positive  steps  to  recruit  and 
admit  a  greater  number  of  minorities  and 
women  to  their  various  instructional  pro- 
grams. 

The  absence  of  legal  compulsion,  however, 
does  not  minimize  the  need  for  such  pro- 
grams. The  rationale  of  affirmative  action — 
"to  overcome  the  effects  of  systemic  insti- 
tutional forms  of  exclusion  and  discrimina- 
tion"— Is  as  relevant  to  education  as  It  Is  to 
employment.  The  fact  that  schools  are  not 
generally  requh-ed  to  Implement  afflrmative 
action  admission  programs  only  underscores 
the  Importance  of  strong  governmental  sup- 
port for  voluntary  efforts  undertaken  by  In- 
dividual institutions  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  prior  and  continuing  discrimination 
agamst  minorities  and  women. 

The  purpose  of  the  Scheuer-Waxman 
amendment  is  clear — to  prevent  health  train- 
ing institutions  from  voluntarily  undertak- 
ing affirmative  action  student  admissions 
programs.  If  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
merely  Intended  to  provide  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  entrenched  practices  of  Institu- 
tional discrimination  through  which  minori- 
ties and  women  have  been  excluded  from 
the  more  advanced  health  professions,  they 
would  not  have  proposed  section  704(a)  (2) 
since  the  preceding  section  (704(a)  (1) )  ade- 
quately addresses  this  legitimate  legislative 
objective. 

There  is  no  factual  justification  for  the 
anti-affirmative  action  section  (704(a)(2)) 
of  the  Scheuer-Waxman  amendment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  women  consti- 
tuted 51.3  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  In 
1970.  In  that  year,  11.0  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  was  black,  and  persons  of  Span- 
ish heritage  comprised  another  4.5  percent 
of  the  total  poptilatlon.«  In  1970,  there  were 
538,746  persons  employed  as  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  related  practitioners  In  the  United 
States.*  Of  this  number,  only  45,655  or  8.4 
percent  were  women.  11,436,  or  2.1  percent 
were  black,  and  14,466  or  2.6  percent  were 
persons  of  Spanish  heritage.'  As  these  statis- 
tics Indicate,  the  underrepresentatlon  of 
women  and  racial  minorities  In  the  ranks 
of  practicing  physicians,  dentists,  and  re- 
lated practitioners  Is  a  major  national  prob- 
lem. As  a  result  of  Individual  prejudices  and 
Institutional  discrimination,  members  of 
racial  minority  groups  and  women  have  been 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
health  professions  to  which  they  aspire,  and 
the  nation  has  been  deprived  of  the  vital 
health  services  these  persons  could  have  pro- 


^•ided  if  they  had  been  aocorded  an  equal 
opportunulty  for  professional  training. 

Minorities  and  Women  are  still  grossly  un- 
derrepresented  in  the  student  bodies  of 
American  medical  schools.  In  1973-74,  women 
constituted  only  19.6  percent  of  the  students 
in  the  entering  class  of  U.S.  medical  schools. 
Blacks  represented  only  6.4  percent  of  the 
entering  class  of  U.S.  medical  schools  tl\at 
year,  and  Mexican-Americans.  American  In- 
dians, and  Puerto  Ricans  respectively  rep- 
resented 1.2  percent,  0.2  percent,  and  0.3  per- 
cent of  the  1073-74  entering  class  in  U.S. 
medical  schools." 

Willie  these  statistics  depict  the  magni- 
tude of  institutional  change  which  must 
take  place  before  women  and  minoiities  have 
equal  opportunity  to  advanced  medical  train- 
ing, they  also  refiect  recent  progress  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  national  objec- 
tive. In  1908-69,  for  example,  blacks  repre- 
sented 2.7  percent  of  all  first-year  students 
in  U.S.  medical  schools.'  The  following  yeai'. 
women  represented  9.2  percent  of  the  U.S. 
medical  school  entering  class.*  That  an  anti- 
affirmative  action  amendment  wotUd  be  at- 
tached to  the  Health  Manpower  Act  at  the 
very  time  when  medical  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  open  their  doors  to  mlnorltlee  and 
women  Is  cruelly  Ironic. 

In  addition  to  retarding  the  achievement 
of  equal  opportunity  In  the  health  profes- 
sions, the  Scheuer-Waxman  amendment 
would  generate  new  confusion  and  contro- 
versy. Citizens,  educators,  government  ad- 
ministrators and  judges  would  be  required 
to  reconcile  a  newly  created  confilct  between 
national  goals  and  government  poUcy. 
Finally,  the  amendment  would  Inevitably  en- 
gender further  cynicism  among  minority 
groups  and  women  who  would  view  It  as  aii 
unconscionable  attempt  to  preserve  the 
dominance  of  white  males  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  highly  paid  strata  of  the  health 
professions. 

footnotes 

•  "Sta  cement  On  Affirmative  Action  for 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities"  VS.  Com- 
mission  on  Civil  Rights  Clearinghouse  Publi- 
cation No.  41  (February  1973)  at  18. 
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suant to  ExecuUve  Order  11246,  87  Federal 
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»  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Character- 
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(June  1973)  pp.  596-597. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  739.  Included  In  this  professional 
category  are  Chiropractors,  Dentists,  Optom- 
etrists, Pharmacists,  Physicians,  Podiatrists, 
Veternarlans  and  Health  Practloners  n.e.c. 

'  Ibid. 

•American  Medical  Association.  Medical 
Education  in  the  United  States  197^-74  (Jan- 
uary 1976)  p.  18. 

'American  Medical  Association.  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1972,  p.  983. 

» Medical  Education,  loc.  dt. 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Memorandum  to  the  Commissioners 
.Subject:  Scheuer  Waxman  Amendment. 

The  Commission  transmitted  Its  views  on 
the  above  subject  amendment  in  response 
to  a  request  from  Rep.  Ralph  Metcalfe,  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  &  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  Identical  letters,  together 
with  the  attached  statement,  were  sent  to 
Committee  Chairman  Stiiggers  and  ranking 
minority  member  Devlne.  Rep.  Metcalfe  cir- 
culated a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  com- 
mittee members  transmitting  otir  co\er  let- 
ter and  statement. 

Due  to  a  conversation  between  Commis- 
sioner Saltzman  and  Hy  Bookbinder  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  several  phone 
calls  and  questions  have  followed  between 
me.  Rep.  Scheuer's  assistant  and  Mr.  Book- 
binder. The  conversations  have  centered  on 
whether  the  Commissioners  actually  reviewed 
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the  entire  amendment,  and  tf  not,  whetber 
our  comments  would  have  remained  the 
same.  The  purpose  of  this  memo  Is  to  clarify 
or  explain  the  stall's  development  of  the 
Commission's  position  which  had  been  re- 
quested by  Rep.  Ralph  Metcalfe. 

In  preparing  the  Commission  statement  on 
the  Scbeuer-Waxman  amendment  stafT  did 
not  quote  or  address  that  section  of  the 
amendment,  which  provides: 

■'2(a)  (ii)  A  school  or  entity  shall  not  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  because  of  appro- 
priate affirmative  actions  taken  by  the  school 
or  entity  to  provide  compensatory  education 
and  counseling  or  other  assistance  to  dis- 
advantaged individuals  in  meeting  admis- 
sions requirements." 

The  stair  did  not  Include  the  2(a)  (it)  pro- 
vision in  our  draft  memorandum  because 
this  subsection  does  not  address  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  Commission's  comments  nor 
does  it  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  prohibition 
against  affirmative  action  programs  con- 
tained In  2(a)  O).  That  prohibition,  in  our 
view.  Inhibits  the  infusion  of  presently  qual- 
ified minorities  and  women  into  the  medical 
professions.  Despite  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  factual  basts  to  support  a 
prohibition  against  the  alleged  "preference" 
for  women  and  minorities  in  gaining  admis- 
sion to  the  health  professions.  Adequate  data 
to  rebut  the  need  for  a  prohibition  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Commission  statement. 

In  addition,  the  subsection  leaves  the 
false  impression  that  affirmative  action  is 
focused  on  upgrading  unqualified  minorities 
and  women  through  compensatory  education 
or  counseling,  rather  than  talcing  steps  to 
recruit  and  admit  (or  employ)  qualified  mi- 
norities and  women  who  have  heretofore 
been  discriminatorlly  denied  educational  op- 
portunities and  employment. 

Mr.  Bookbinder  believes,  as  I  believe  Mr. 
Scheuer  does,  that  the  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  widespread  evil — the  hiring 
or  admission  of  unqualified  minorities  and 
women  into  the  health  professions.  For  that 
reason  Mr.  Bookbinder  has  supported  Inclu- 
alon  m  subsection  2(a)(il)  the  following 
language  : 

"Nothing  in  section  2(a)  (1)  Is  intended  to 
Interfere  with  appropriate  atOrmative  action 
Btepe  taken  by  the  school  or  entity  to  enlarge 
the  available  pool  of  qualified  applicants 
and  to  provide  compensatory  education  and 
cotinsellng  .  .  .  (same  as  present  2(a) 
(11)   ...  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis." 

Although  Representative  Scheuer  has  not 
Indicated  his  willingness  to  accept  such  lan- 
gtiage,  the  staff  has  the  following  concern 
In  connection  with  Its  adoption.  The  pro- 
posed language  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
proposed  prohibition  against  "preferences" 
while  calling  attention  to  a  very  few  cases 
of  what  some  may  call  preferential  admis- 
sions. Since  what  constitutes  a  "preference" 
la  undefined,  vague  and  is  based  on  an  un- 
proven  assumption,  the  staff  feels  that  Its 
Inclusion  reinforces  two  myths.  Firstly,  that 
a  preference  for  women  and  minorities  exists 
and  is  a  widespread  practice  among  schools 
or  universities  preparing  persons  for  the 
health  professions:  secondly,  it  also  rein- 
forces the  myth  that  minorities  and  women 
are  not  as  qualified  for  advanced  education 
as  white  males — a  myth  that  deprecates  the 
status  of  ntlnorltles  and  women  and  tends  to 
perpetuate  discrimination  and  exclusion. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  only  medical  or  dental 
schools  In  America  that  have  achieved  a  pro- 
portional reversal  of  the  racial/ ethnic  make- 
up of  its  student  body  since  1954  are  the 
colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  at  the 
Howard  University^— both  of  which  have 
white-majority  student  bodies. 

In  the  event  you  are  contacted  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Bach  of  Rep.  Scheuer's  office,  I 
wanted  you  to  have  this  background  Infor- 
mation and  the  staff's  views.  A  copy  of  all 
correqwndence  Is  wocloaed. 

WrLLIAM  A.  Blaket, 
Director,  Congressional  Liaison. 


Effect  SrAXEMiarr  and  Analysis  of  Consh- 
TimoNAL  Issue  Involved  in  the  Waxman- 
ScHETTEX  Amendment — Section  204  of 
HJt.  6646 

Tbe  Scheuer-Waxman  amendment  to  the 
House  health  manpower  bill  (section  204  of 
H.R.  6546)  generally  prohibits  certain 
health-related  schools  and  other  health 
training  entities  from  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion, 
or  sex,  in  admissions  to  their  programs  if 
those  schools  or  entitles  receive  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Except  for  the  addition 
of  a  prohibition  of  discrimination  based  on 
religion,  subsection  (a)(1)  is  essentially  a 
restatement  of  existing  law  in  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  section  799A 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  those 
provisions  apply  to  admission  to  an  insti- 
tution. However,  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  the 
amendment  adds  the  following  elaboration 
to  the  prohibition  of  discrimination: 

(2)  (A)(1)  A  school  or  entity  shall  be  in 
violation  or  paragraph  (1)  If  it  utilizes  ad- 
missions stEuidards  under  which  individuals 
are  accorded  a  preference  on  the  basis  of 
their  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion, 
or  sex,  or  If  It  utilizes  any  other  means  to 
effect  the  discrimination  prohibited  by  such 
paragraph. 

(11)  A  school  or  entity  shall  not  be  In 
violation  or  paragraph  (1)  because  of  ap- 
propriate affirmative  actions  taken  by  the 
school  or  entity  to  provide  compensatory 
education  and  counseling  or  other  assist- 
ance to  disadvantaged  Individuals  in  meet- 
ing admissions  requirements. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  amendment 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as  indi- 
cated in  executive  session  before  the  sub- 
committee. Is  to  prohibit  health  training  In- 
stitutions that  receive  Pedei^l  financial  sup- 
port from  giving  preference  In  the  admis- 
sions process  to  individuals  of  particular 
race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  or  sex. 
The  problem,  as  presented  to  and  perceived 
by  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  has 
been  that  some  health  training  Institutions, 
in  order  to  correct  what  they  perceived  to 
be  an  underrepresentation  of  certain  groups 
in  their  student  bodies  and  In  order  to  cor- 
rect what  they  saw  to  be  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination  against  those  groups,  had 
been  guilty  of  "reverse  discrimination" 
against  the  members  of  other  groups.  More 
specifically,  the  practices  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Law  School  attacked  by  the 
plalntifT  in  DeFunis  v.  Odegard,  416  U.S.  312, 
illustrate  the  type  of  racially-oriented  ad- 
missions procedures  and  standards  that  the 
amendment  seeks  to  preclude. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  effect  of  the  prohibition  contained  in 
the  amendment  would  be  to  prohibit  a 
school  from  adopting  a  quota  system  or 
otber  admissions  practice  under  which  a 
preference  Is  given  to  some  applicants  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  re- 
ligion, or  sex.  The  prohibition  would  like- 
wise apply  to  an  admissions  procedure  in 
which  Individuals  In  one  or  more  of  those 
categories  are  considered  separately  under 
a  different  set  of  criteria,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  better  opportunity  of  being  admitted  than 
equally  qualified  Individuals  who  are  not  so 
classified. 

The  quoted  language  would  preclude  school 
administrators  in  the  Institutions  covered 
from  giving  any  weight  to  the  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  religion,  or  sex  of  an  Individ- 
ual in  determining  whether  the  individual 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Institution.  Thus, 
the  imposition  of  any  racial  bar  or  the  use 
of  any  racial  quota  would  be  precluded. 
With  respect  to  quotas,  this  would  be  true 
whether  the  quota  was  imposed  by  way  of 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum — e.g..  It  would 
not  matter  whether  institution  determined 
it  would  enroll  no  more  than  6Ve>  blacks  in 
its  entering  class  or  no  less  than  5%  blacks 
in    its    entering    cla.ss.    Quotas    aside,    the 


amendment  would  preclude  any  considera- 
tion of  a  named  factor  (even  in  conjunction 
with  other  considerations)  In  an  effort  to 
decrease  or  Increase  the  enrollment  of  mi- 
norities. Thus,  while  the  Institution  would 
still  be  permitted  to  consider  such  factors  as 
state  of  residence,  social  status  of  the  par- 
ents, recommendations  of  alumni,  financial 
contributions  to  the  institution  by  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  presence  of  medical  professionals 
in  the  applicant's  immediate  family  In  order 
to  further  various  institutional  goals,  it 
could  not  consider  the  race,  sex,  etc.  of  the 
applicant. 

The  amendment  should  not  be  read  to 
forbid  racial  or  other  distinctions  In  admis- 
sion where  necessary  to  rectify  illegal  dis- 
crimination. For  instance,  a  school  that  had 
completely  excluded  blacks  might  well  be 
precluded  by  court  order  from  applying  new 
and  more  stringent  admission  standards  to 
black  applicants  previously  excluded,  even 
though  the  new  standards  were  also  ap- 
plicable to  whites.  Any  effort  by  Congress  to 
preclude  such  remedial  action  where  dis- 
crimination had  been  established  would  very 
likely  be  stricken  down  by  the  courts  as  con- 
trary to  the  Fifth  Amendment.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  use  of  the  word  "preference"  In  the 
language  of  the  amendment  should  not  be 
read  as  reaching  remedial  action  of  the  type 
just  described. 

Nor  would  we  read  the  amendment  as 
prohibiting  a  medical  school  from  revising 
its  traditional  admissions  criteria  In  order 
to  diversify  its  student  body,  from  a  cul- 
tural or  socio-economic  standpoint,  so  long 
as  such  a  revision  In  admissions  criteria  did 
not  accord  a  preference  to  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  their  race,  color,  national  origin, 
religion,  or  sex. 

affirmative   ACTION 

Read  In  Its  entirety,  the  amendment  seems 
to  authorize  an  affected  institution  to  take 
affirmative  actions  designed  to  overcome  an 
individual's  disadvantaged  status  so  as  to 
enable  the  individual  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively for  admission  to  the  Institution.  But 
this  affirmative  action  may  not  favor  an  ap- 
plicant on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  religion,  or  sex  In  making  selections 
for  admission.  Thus  we  would  not  read  the 
amendment  as  prohibiting,  for  example,  a 
special  outreach  recruitment  program  di- 
rected at  female  college  seniors  by  a  medical 
school  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  under- 
representation of  women  In  the  student  body. 

The  amendment  explicitly  would  not  pro- 
hibit affirmative  action,  such  as  counseling 
or  other  assistance  provided  to  "disadvan- 
taged individuals"  in  meeting  admissions  re- 
quirements. However,  the  scope  of  that  term 
is  unclear.  It  could  apply  to  individuals  who 
are  economically  disadvantaged,  to  those  who 
are  educationally  disadvantaged,  or  to  those 
disadvantaged  because  of  past  discrimination 
or  as  a  result  of  continuing  discrimination. 
Also,  it  might  be  read  to  cast  a  shadow,  by 
Implication,  over  affirmative  action  programs 
for  women,  described  above,  because  women 
would  not  ordinarily  be  characterized  as 
being  "disadvantaged"  In  all  of  these  re- 
gards. In  spite  of  this  lack  of  clarity,  we  do 
not  interpret  the  amendment  to  prohibit 
any  affirmative  action  which  an  Institution 
might  take,  even  though  not  directed  at 
traditionally  "disadvantaged"  persons,  unless 
that  action  takes  place  In  the  process  of  se- 
lecting between  competing  applicants. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUE 

Tlie  issue  is  whether  the  amendment,  by 
singling  out  for  statutory  prohibition  the 
type  of  racial  practices  that  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  DeFunis  litigation,  is  creating  a 
racial  classification  In  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

Tills  Issue  has  not  been  directly  confronted 
nor  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Argu- 
ments can  be  made  on  both  sides. 
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ABCCMENTS    THAT    IT    IS    NOT    CONSTITUTIONAL 

The  argument  against  Constitutionality 
runs  as  follows: 

1.  There  Is  no  Constitutional  stricture 
against  an  Institution  of  higher  or  profes- 
sional education,  though  supported  by  Gov- 
ernment funds,  from  increasing  Its  enroll- 
ment of  women,  blacks,  and  other  minorities 
by  considering  race,  sex,  or  ethnicity  along 
with  the  other  factors  bearing  on  the  selec- 
tion of  .students  for  enrollment  from  those 
who  are  educationally  qualified. 

(2)  Even  assuming  Congress  may  require 
Federally-supported  institutions  to  select 
their  .students  solely  on  the  basis  of  educa- 
tional qualifications,  it  cannot  select  for  pro- 
scription the  consideration  of  a  single  other- 
wise permissible  factor  tuUess  there  is  a  le- 
gitimate Federal  legislative  purpose  for  sin- 
gling out  that  factor. 

3.  Here,  the  Congress  will  have  selected 
for  proscription  the  consideration  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  sex  and  religion. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  classification  Is  based 
upon  these  suspect  factors,  it  can  be  sus- 
tained only  if  the  classification  is  nece.ssary 
to  satisfy  a  "compelling"  Government  inter- 
est,  and  there  is  no  viable   alternative. 

5.  The  Interest  of  the  Government  in  pre- 
venting Invidious  discrimination  is  not 
furthered  by  the  Scheuer-Waxman  amend- 
ment because,  in  view  of  the  historical  con- 
text and  the  letgslative  purpose,  the  amend- 
ment is  directed  to  preventing  the  beneficent 
use  of  minority  considerations. 

6.  Since  the  legislative  classification  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  is  unrelated  to  a 
compelling  Government  Interest,  it  must 
fall  as  an  arbitrary  classification  incon.--;istent 
vlth  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

ARGUMENT    FOR    CONSTITUTIONALITY 

The  argument  that  the  amendment  is  Con- 
stitutional runs  as  follows: 

1.  The  amendment  simply  forbids  discrlm- 
iaatlon  based  upon  any  of  the  forbidden  fac- 
tors. It  treats  majority  and  minority,  his- 
torically adi-antaged  and  historically  disad- 
vantaged, alike.  Hence,  it  promotes,  rather 
than  impairs,  equality. 

2.  The  fact  that  other  considerations  in 
Ihe  admission  process  that  detract  from  full 
equality  of  treatment  are  not  dealt  with  in 
the  amendment  does  not  create  an  arbitrary 
classification.  Discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  national  origin,  sex  or  religion  is  more 
suspect  than  other  forms  of  discrimination 
and  may  be  speclsaiy  and  separately  dealt 
with  by  the  legislature. 

3.  The  discrimination  to  which  the  amend- 
ment is  directed  cannot  be  considered  "be- 
nign." Racial  distinctions  are  not  less  dis- 
criminatory when  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  a  minority  than  when  diawn  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  minority  at  a 
disadvantage;  in  either  case,  persons  on  one 
or  the  other  side  of  the  classification  line 
are  disadvantaged. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  prohibition  of  types 
of  discrimination  described  in  the  amend- 
ment Is  related  to  a  proper  Governmental 
purpose,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  failure  to 
reach  other  types  of  discrimination  does  not 
involve  an  arbitrary  classification,  the 
amendment  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

FINAL   RFSOLUTION 

Although  the  Constitutional  issxie  might  be 
disposed  of  upon  some  other  basis,  its  final 
resolution  probably  turns  upon  how  the  Su- 
preme Court  ultimately  decides  the  Issue 
presented  In  DeFunis.  If  the  admission  pro- 
cedures of  the  University  of  Washington  vio- 
late the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  clearly 
Congress  can  reach  such  procedures  through 
the  Scheuer-Waxman  amendment.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  DeFunis  practices  are 
Constitutionally  permissible,  Congress  prob- 
ably cannot  single  them  out  In  prohibitory 
legislation. 


Afbil  25,  1975. 
Representative  James  H.  Scheuer, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Representative  Scheuer:  Thank  you 
for  sending  on  to  us  the  letter  from  Joseph 
L.  Rauh  and  the  statement  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  concern- 
ing the  Scheuer-Waxman  Amendment  to  the 
Health  Manpower  Bill.  Despite  the  argu- 
ments of  both  Mr.  Rauh  and  the  Commission 
in  support  of  racial  preferences  In  adml.sslcii 
to  medical  schools,  we  remain  firm  in  our 
conviction  that  the  overall  Interests  of  so- 
ciety are  best  advanced  by  eliminating  the 
iise  of  an  individual's  race,  religion,  ethnic 
origin  or  sex  as  a  factor  in  admission  to 
health  traininc;  schools  or,  for  that  matter, 
as  a  basis  for  any  benefit  or  iXdvant.<ige  in  our 
society. 

For  many  years  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress hps  labored  to  end  discrimination  in 
employment,  educition,  housing  and  public 
accommodations.  We  have  fought  against 
stereotj-ping  and  argued  that  applicants 
should  be  judged  on  the  ba.sls  of  their  in- 
dividual attributes  and  not  on  the  basis  ft 
group  membership.  Jews  well  know  the  dnii- 
g'.'rs  of  quotas.  We  know  how  the  "ber;ij;:i  ' 
quota  of  one  dry  can  turn  into  the  lnv!din\is 
limitation  of  the  next.  It  Is  our  conviction 
that  cnly  by  evaluating  individuals  on  their 
merits,  disregarding  the  .ittrlbute.--  <ii-  handi- 
caps that  accrue  to  them  as  nienil>e!-s  of  a 
particular  group,  can  we  achieve  a  just  so- 
ciei;-  '.nd  true  equality  of  opportunity. 

in  his  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Rauh  argues  that 
•  in  the  light  of  300  years  of  discrimination 
against  Blacks  .  .  .  some  preference  should 
be  givei'.  to  Blacks."  Our  view  Is  directly  to 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  short  run 
expedif^nt  of  granting  racial  preferences  can 
only  retard  the  fi'.'hi  against  discrimination 
to  which  Mr.  Rauh  and  you  and  we  have  so 
long  been  dedicated. 

Experience  with  preferential  programs 
during  the  past  few  years  has  shown  that 
resentment,  bitterness  and  envy  are  en- 
gendered In  those  rejected  because  they  were 
not  members  of  the  "preferred  minority,"  ac- 
companied by  reinforcement  of  the  invidious 
stereotype — that  minorities  require  special 
preference  to  get  ahead.  The  result  Is  to  In- 
crease social  tension,  exacerbate  racial  Is- 
sues and  disrupt  the  educational  process.  The 
hostility  generated  In  this  way  poses  a 
serious  threat  even  to  racially  neutral  pro- 
grams Intended  to  advance  minority  well- 
being. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Injustice  to  the  qual- 
ified applicant  who  must  give  up  his  place 
to  another  qualified  applicant  of  the  pre- 
ferred racial  or  ethnic  group^desplte  the 
fact  he  has  had  no  part  in  the  past  discrim- 
ination inflicted  on  this  "preferred  group" — 
is  patent.  The  linkage  of  group  membership 
to  opportunity  not  only  destroys  Individual 
aspiration;  It  carries  a  message  that  can 
only  add  to  the  polarization  of  an  already 
fragmented  society. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  racially  prefer- 
ential admission  policies — even  those  Insti- 
tuted to  aid  historically  suppressed  minor- 
ities— are  constitutionally  defective.  As  Jus- 
tice Douglas  asserted  In  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  the  De  Funis  case:  "There  is  no  con- 
stitutional right  for  any  race  to  be  pre- 
ferred. ...  a  DeFunis  who  Is  white  is  en- 
titled to  no  advantage  by  reason  of  that 
fact;  nor  is  he  subject  to  any  disability,  no 
matter  his  race  or  color." 

A  statement  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  accompanying  Mr. 
Ratih's  letter  emphasizes  that  preferential 
programs  are  needed  because  minorities  and 
women  are  "under-represented"  In  the  stu- 
dent bodies  of  medical  schools.  Justice  Doug- 
las In  his  dissent  properly  gave  short  shrift 
to  this  argument  that  such  underrepresen- 
tation was  a  sufficiently  compelling  state  In- 
terest legally  or  as  a  matter  of  social  policy 
to    :  '-tifr    racial    classifications.    He    noted 


the  lengths   to  which   acceptance  of  such 
argtiments  could  lead : 

"To  many  'compelling'  would  give  members 
of  one  race  even  more  than  pro  rata  repre- 
sentation. The  public  payrolls  might  then  be 
deluged  say  with  Chlcanos  because  they  ai-e 
iis  a  group  tlie  poorest  of  the  poor  and  need 
work  more  than  others,  leaving  desperately 
poor  individual  Blacks  and  whites  wlthjut 
employment.  By  the  same  token  large  quotas 
of  blacks  or  browns  could  be  added  to  the 
Bar.  waiving  exr  mlnations  required  cf  other 
groups,  so  that  It  wotUd  be  better  racially 
balanced.  The  State,  hoxvever.  may  not  pro- 
ceed by  racial  classification  to  force  strict 
population  ei-;uivalencles  for  everv  group  in 
e\ery  occup;,tioa.  overriding  individual  pref- 
erences. The  Equal  Protection  Clause  com- 
mands cl-.c  elimination  of  racial  barriers,  not 
their  citation  in  order  to  satisfj  our  theory 
i's  to  how  society  ought  to  be  organized." 

Currently,  in  the  absence  of  the  Scheuer- 
Wnxinan  amendment  and  under  the  present 
1  ..:;ulaiions  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  (45  CFJl.,  Part  80 1. 
o;ich  medical  or  health  training  school  Is 
wholly  free  to  use  Its  own  discretion  in  de- 
ciding which  minority  groups  have  suffered 
historic  discrimination  so  as  lo  entitle  them 
to  preferential  treatment:  in  determining 
whether  any  hidlvldual  applicant  is  to  be 
CDusidered  a  member  of  the  preferred  mi- 
nority: and  in  calculating  the  extent  of  the 
preference  to  be  accorded  the  "prefened  mi- 
nority " — that  is,  the  size  of  the  mhiorliv 
quota. 

The  potentialities  for  abuse  and  for  the 
creation  of  group  friction  in  this  situation 
are  unlimited.  Justice  Douglas  pointed  out 
how  difficult  It  would  be  for  courUi  to  ad- 
judicate conflicting  claims  arising  out  i.l 
a  quota  system: 

•But  what  standard  Is  the  Court  to  ap- 
ply when  a  rejected  applicant  of  Japanese 
ancestry  brings  suit  to  require  the  Unl- 
\ersity  of  Washington  to  extend  the  same 
privileges  to  his  group?  The  committee  might 
conclude  that  the  population  of  Washington 
is  now  2'^  Japanese,  and  that  Japanese  also 
constitute  2',  of  the  Bar.  but  that  had 
they  not  been  handicapped  by  a  history  of 
discrimination,  Japanese  woiild  now  con- 
stitute 6';^  of  the  Bar,  or  20',-.  Or  alter- 
natively the  Court  could  attempt  to  assess 
how  grievously  each  group  has  suffered  from 
discrimination,  and  allocate  proportions  ac- 
cordingly; if  that  were  the  standard  the  cur- 
rent University  of  Washington  pollcv  would 
almost  surely  fall,  for  there  is  no  "western 
State  which  can  claim  that  It  has  alwavs 
treated  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  a  fair  aiid 
evenhanded  manner.  .  .  . 

"Nor  obviously  will  the  problem  be  solved 
if  next  year  the  law  school  Included  only 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  for  then  Norwegians 
and  Swedes,  the  Poles  and  the  Italians,  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  the  Hungarians,  and  all 
other  groups  which  form  this  diverse  Na- 
tion would  have  just  complaints. 

"The  key  to  the  problem  Is  consideration 
of  such  applications  in  a  racially  neutral 
nay." 

Today  medical  school  admUslons  com- 
mittees—physicians skilled  In  medicine  but 
not  necessarily  trained  in  law  or  social 
policy— are  making  these  complex  and  fate- 
ful decisions.  Unless  the  Scheuer-Waxman 
amendment  is  passed,  thev  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  is  firmly 
committed  to  increasing  opportiuiities  for 
disadvantaged  minorities  and  for  women  to 
gain  greater  access  to  the  health  profes- 
sions. However,  we  believe  such  opportuni- 
tlea  can  be  provided  without  the  use  of  di- 
visive and  destructive  racially  preferential 
admission  programs.  We  urge  Instead  the 
use  of  admissions  criteria  which  consider 
cultural,  economic  or  educational  disadvan- 
tage rather  than  race  In  determining  au  In- 
dividual applicant's  potential  for  profession- 
al triiining  and  for  making  a  contribution  to 
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the  community.  Use  of  such  criteria,  coupled 
with  broadened  recruitment  policies  and 
substantial  remedial  training  for  those  who 
need  It,  will  we  believe  provide  increased  op- 
portunities for  disadvantaged  minorities  In 
the  health  training  fields  without  sacrific- 
ing the  traditional  American  Ideal  of  judg- 
ing Individuals  without  reference  to  their 
race,  religion,  ethnic  origin  or  sex. 

The  Scheuer-Waxman  amendment  per- 
mits and  In  fact  encourages  such  an  ap- 
proach, and  for  that  reason  we  support  it. 

Currently,  racially  preferential  admis- 
sions programs  are  under  severe  challenge 
in  the  courts.  A  California  court  held  re- 
cently that  the  preferential  admissions  pro- 
gram of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis  violated  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  (Baker  v.  The  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  (Superior  Court  of 
the  State  of  California)  No.  31287,  Novem- 
ber 1974).  Judge  Manker  concluded  In  an 
exhaustive  23-page  opinion.  In  which  he 
reviewed  all  the  authorities  In  this  area: 

"This  Court  cannot  conclude  that  there 
Is  any  compelling  or  even  legitimate  public 
purpose  to  be  served  In  granting  preference 
to  minority  students  In  admission  to  the 
medical  school  when  to  do  so  denies  white 
persons  an  equal  opportunity  for  admit- 
tance. Rather  the  Court  would  prefer  to  be 
guided  by  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren In  the  Brown  case  when  he  said: 

"Such  an  opportunity  (for  an  education) 
where  the  State  has  undertaken  to  provide 
it  is  a  right  which  must  be  made  available 
to  all  on  equal  terms." 

"And  with  the  words  of  Judge  Conti  in  the 
Anderson  case  as  above  quoted  when  he 
stated: 

"  'No  race  or  ethnic  group  should  ever  be 
accorded  preferential  treatment  over  an- 
other. No  race  or  ethnic  group  should  ever 
be  granted  privileges  or  immunities  not  given 
to  every  other  race.  There  Is  no  place  for 
race  or  ethnic  groupings  In  America.  Only 
In  Individual  accomplishment  can  equality 
be  achieved."  " 

We  believe  prompt  passage  of  the  Scheuer- 
Waxman  amendment  is  essential  to  assure 
equal  Justice  and  equal  opportunity  in  the 
field  of  health  training. 
Sincerely, 

Naomi  Levine. 

Aprh,   24,    1976. 
Hon.  Jamks  H.  ScHzijER, 
The  House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn  Of- 
fice   Building,    Rayburn    House    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jimmt:  Tou  deserve  the  heartiest 
congratulations  for  the  legislation  that  you 
and  Congressman  Waxman  are  sponsoring  in 
B.B.  5546. 

You  have  addressed  yourself,  with  con- 
summate intelligence,  to  one  of  the  sorriest 
problems  afBlcting  our  medical  schools — 
preferential  treatment  and  quotas  in  stu- 
dent admissions.  Our  investigative  files  are 
overflowing  with  documentation  on  this 
sorry  situation. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon  League  has  brought  suit  in  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  against  the  Bio  Medical  Center  in 
New  York  City  for  the  very  practices  which 
your  amendment  would  forbid. 

We,  of  course,  fully  support  the  type  of 
affirmative  action  which  your  amendment 
authorizes.  As  a  matter  of  national  policy  we 
endorse  affirmative  action  that  would  pro- 
vide disadvantaged  individuals  with  com- 
pensatory education  and  other  appropriate 
assistance  to  enable  such  persons  to  qualify 
for  admissions. 

We.  of  course,  endorse  the  idea  that  quali- 
fied persons  of  all  descriptions  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  enter  the  professions. 
We  believe  in  that  as  a  socially  desirable  ob- 
jective unto  Itself.  However,  as  you  well 
know,  it  is  patent  nonsense  to  suggest  that 
the  act  of  producing  more  professionals  of 


any  group  identification  will  automatically 
produce  a  commensurate  Increase  in  profes- 
sional service  to  the  other  members  of  the 
same  group.  It  simply  isn't  so. 

Again,  congratulations  to  you  for  your  in- 
telligent   and    forthright    stand    supporting 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
Sincerely. 

Arnold  Forster, 
General  Counsel. 


April  29,  1975. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer. 
Ccngress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,     Rayburn     House      Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Scheuer:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  legislation  that 
you  and  Congressman  Henry  Waxman  of  Los 
Angeles  are  sponsoring.  I  wholeheartedly  ap- 
prove of  this  measure,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  It  will  be  passed  into  law  substantially 
in  its  present  form. 

All  of  my  acquaintances  In  the  academic 
community  strongly  support  the  principles 
of  equal  opportunity,  and  real  progress  has 
been  made  to  this  end  in  recent  years.  This 
has  been  less  a  consequence  of  legal  meas- 
ures than  of  the  efforts  of  faculty  and  uni- 
versity administrations.  It  is  my  observation, 
however,  that  so-called  "Affirmative  action" 
programs  have  been  counter-productive  in 
the  achievement  of  this  objective.  To  estab- 
lish quotas  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex  and 
color  does  great  disservice  to  young  people  In 
general  and,  not  least,  to  those  who  gain 
preferential  treatment  by  this  artificial 
means. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  may  be  of  assist- 
ance In  lending  encoviragcmeat  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  J.   Plory. 
Nobel   Laureate— 197i. 

April  29,  1975. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheuer  :  The  Scheuer- 
Waxman  Amendment  deserves  the  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  the  entire  academic  com- 
munity. It  is  a  glimmer  of  rationality  among 
the  euphemistic  perversions  of  the  academic 
process  that  have  received  enunciation  in 
the  name  of  ending  discrimination.  In  reality 
these  programs  have  undermined  academic 
standards  and  the  quest  for  equal  oppor- 
timity.  As  one  who  must  live  and  deal  with 
the  impact  of  these  policies  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  I  can  personally  testify  to  their  detri- 
mental effects. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  affirmative  action  as 
I  understand  its  initial  intentions.  What 
troubles  me  and  many  others — many  who  do 
not  come  forward  for  fear  of  being  unjustly 
labeled  as  racists — is  how  in  fact  affirmative 
action  has  evolved  into  an  undemocratic  and 
unjust  quota  system  depriving  Individuals 
of  equal  justice  and  the  academic  community 
of  the  best  available  talent. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Abraham  H.  Miller. 

Associate  Professor. 

April  28,  1975. 

Dear  Concressperson  Schetjer:  Bravo!  It 
is  high  time  that  someone  introduced  the 
legislation  which  you  and  Congressperson 
Henry  Waxman  have.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port your  attempts  to  end  preferential  treat- 
ment of  anyone  or  any  group  on  the  basis 
of  race,  ethnicity,  or  sex.  The  Supreme  Court 
should  have  had  the  integrity  to  do  this  long 
before  now.  Since,  however,  they  have  not 
found  the  courage  to  act,  I  am  glad  that  you 
and  Congressperson  Waxman  have. 

One  argument  In  support  of  H.R.  5548 
which  I  have  not  seen  made  Is  that  highly- 


qualified  individuals  who  are  also  members 
of  "preferred"  categories  are  penalized  by 
preferential  hiring  and  the  use  of  quotas. 
Despite  high  qualifications,  such  an  indi- 
vidual will  have  to  wonder  whether  he  ob- 
tained a  position  because  of  his  or  her 
accomplishments  or  due  to  preferential  hir- 
ing practices.  And  so  will  that  person's 
irlends  and  colleagues.  Quota  systems  make 
a  mockery  of  individual  achievement  and 
threaten  a  vicious,  new  "democratic  tribal- 
ism" In  our  nation. 

I  wish  you  and  Mr.  Waxman  nothing  but 
success  in  all  future  efforts  along  these  lines. 
Yours  truly, 

Frederick  R.  Ltnch,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

April  25,  1975. 
Congressmen  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheuer:  You  solicit 
our  thoughts  on  H.R.  5546.  I  hope  that  this 
hastily  written  letter  reaches  you  prior  to 
the  vote  on  this  legislation: 

I,  of  course,  strongly  support  this  long  over- 
due step  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
absvird  and  unfair  reversed  discrimination 
which,  under  the  euphemism  of  affirmative 
action,  has  harmed  so  many  individuals -and 
institutions  in  recent  years. 

As  a  native  of  Hungary,  my  ancestors 
moved  to  Europe  from  the  Asian  steppe.s 
many  hiuidreds  of  years  ago.  Thus  I  am  of 
Uralo-.'^ltaic  stock,  which  makes  me  an  Asian 
American.  Following  the  absurd  logic  of  the 
new  quota  system,  I  should  therefore  receive 
preferential  treatment.  I  am  obviously  jok- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the 
stupidity  and  harm  Inherent  in  the  new 
racial  quota  system. 

My  colleagues  and  I — none  of  us  "reaction- 
ary"— support  you  and  other  rational  repre- 
sentatives who  work  to  put  an  end  to  this 
nonsense.  I  have  telegrammed  my  Repre- 
sentative, Congressman  Moss.  By  all  means, 
let  us  pass  H.R.  5546,  as  amended  and 
worded  in  your  correspondence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Kando,  Ph.  D.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

April  29,  1975. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Scheuer  :  I  was  most 
plea.sed  to  have  your  letter  of  April  23,  1975, 
with  regard  to  HB  5546  Health  Manpower 
Act  of  1975,  which  you  are  co-sponsoring. 
Permit  me  to  add  my  warmest  endorsement 
and  support  for  your  efforts  in  this  matter, 
which  stand  In  the  finest  tradition  of  liberal 
thought. 

It  seems  to  be  self-evident  that  the  corner- 
stone of  legislation  aimed  at  insuring  non- 
discrimination must  be  the  premise  that  each 
person  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  an 
individual.  It  would  appear  that  the  opposi- 
tion expressed  by  some  to  your  proposal, 
though  surely  well  intended,  is  based  on  a 
confused  and  divisive  acceptance  of  the  no- 
tion that  members  of  our  society  are  first 
members  of  "groups"  and  are  only  secondarily 
citizens.  It  rests  on  the  tacit  acceptance  of  a 
division  of  our  society  into  pseudo-Marxist 
classes,  some  of  which  are  quite  arbitrarily 
labeled  'minorities."  It  then  proceeds  to  the 
dubious  conclusion  that  injustice  committed 
against  one  or  more  members  of  a  "minority" 
in  the  last  generation  can  somehow  be  reme- 
died by  the  commission  of  an  equal  Injustice 
against  one  or  more  members  of  a  "ma- 
jority"— or  worse,  those  of  another,  though 
vinlabeled  "minority" — in  the  present.  No 
linguistic  exercise  invoking  such  fragile  con- 
structs as  "compensatory  preferences"  can 
possibly  conceal  this  fundamental  and  re- 
pugnant distortion. 

It  Is  only  through  the  insistence  on  the 
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fundamental  integrity  of  the  ji-.dividual  as 
the  only  meaningful  unit  of  tl>>e  citizenry,  as 
expressed  in  legislation  such  as  yours,  that 
iioih  injustice  and  divisivenef.3  can  be 
brought  to  an  end.  You  are  to  be  sincerely 
(•ongratulated  for  your  cciurage  in  assuming 
tii'is  stance  i:i  the  face  of  vocal  ;iiid  often 
s  lident  assertions  to  ti>e  roiitrarv. 
Sincerely. 

Ai-Bf.Rr  Oi>i.o. 
'.'«'.•  Pid'ident. 

April  t'8.  11)75. 
Coni^ressman  James  H.  S^  hj-:(/e».. 
Rtiybum  House  Office  Bti'idmy. 
\Vi:><iiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schhi'ir:  T'^.-Juk  you 
v(>ry  much  for  your  recent  letter  iuicl  tlie  en- 
closed materials.  My  .seii-Unent.s  on  your 
proposed  amendment'  a'e  represented  by 
the  enclosed  copy  of  my  let'cr  to  C'o[ij;ietR- 
iiian  Stuckey. 

I  see  nothing  In  yoiu-  pmposal  that  v.-l'.l 
dihcourage  or  Interfere  'Altli  affirmative  v.c- 
tlon  or  other  programs  dr!-:t,'ued  to  improve 
manpower  resources  by  niore  efleo^ively  de- 
\  eloping  the  potential  01  out  poptilntion.  In 
addition,  your  proposed  aineadnient  makes 
clc-ar  that  reverse  discrim.in.i'^ion  .should  not 
occur.  Unfortunately,  many  institit'ions  for- 
mulate simple  and  e.xpedienl  soUitlons  to 
such  problems  and  your  propo.^iii  .-aregiifircls 
against  slmplemlnded  solution.s 

You  are  to  be  coiii;;t.  tnUrcd  ;V)r  vnnr 
.=itatesnianshlp. 

My  very  best  wlslies. 
.Sincerely. 

Ji.fJ.v    1     I>if:Y. 

."'"ii  f.N.sor. 

\:vu.  28.  197f>. 
Congressman  W.  S.  "Bn.i."  sh'CKEv. 
.'^Tciiiber,  th.e  Committt-e  on  tnter.^!ute  uvd 
Foreign  Commerce.  U.S.  Honxe  of  Reprc- 
.icntatives,  Rayburn  Houfc  Ofilcc  Build- 
i7ig,  Washington,  D.C. 
DriAR  CoN^.RESSM.^N  Sti-<kev;  A.S  an  edii- 
o.itor.  and  one  who  knows  the  importance  of 
quality  in  higher  education,  I  urge  you  to 
.support  the  Scheuer-Wa.\man  Amendment 
to  the  Health  Manpower  Bill.  Their  bill,  H.R. 
554(5.  allows  affirmative  action  programs  to 
compensate,  through  special  educational 
programs,  those  with  a  history  of  educa- 
tional disadvantage,  v.hile  banning  quotas. 
The  quota  concept  is  unworiiable  it  any  pre- 
tense to  educational  quality  te  tnaititained. 
If  the  quota  concept  is  mtidf  n  reiiuirement. 
the  Universities  will  move  or  les.s  routinely 
.select  the  required  quot;i  to  flil  their  list  and 
the  result  will  be  an  educational  disaster. 
I  have  witnessed  the  cxisling  confusions 
and  fainthearted  follies  of  the  current  affir- 
mative action  program  which  finally 
prompted  H.E.W.  to  send  a  me:noraudum 
last  December  to  all  University  and  College 
presidents  telling  them  that  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion did  not  meaji  quota  assignments  and 
the  use  of  such  is  a  violation.  University 
bureaucracy  is  not  famous  for  it*  courage 
v.hei\  Federal  funds  are  involved,  and  if  the 
quota  concept  is  not  bai'.ned  I  have  no 
doubt  future  generations  will  judge  us 
harshly.  I,  therefore,  strongly  ur^e  you  to 
support  the  Scheuer-Waxman  Amendment 
and  to  urge  your  Committee  memljei's  to  do 
llko'vlse. 

Sincerely. 

JoIt.^I  T.  DOBV. 

Profcsfor. 

Ateil  59.  1975. 
Congressman  James  H.  Sciiett-r, 
House  of  Representative!. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Scheuer:  I  have  received  yonr 
communication  of  Ajirll  23  regarding  the 
Scheuer-Waxman  BUI  H.R.  5546. 

As  a  scholar  who  Is  a  speciali.4  in  Afro- 


American  History  and  who  is  training  both 
black  and  white  PhD  students  in  the  field,  I 
am  very  much  aware  of  the  kinds  of  dis- 
crimination which  have  arisen  under  the  af- 
firmative action  guidelines  which  HETW  has 
laid  down  for  university  hiring  policies.  I  am 
constantly  flndng  that  my  most  highly 
qualified  white  .students,  with  PhD's  and 
excellent  publications  records,  find  it  just 
about  impossible  to  pet  jobs  In  tlie  field  of 
Afro- American  History,  while  black  students 
witli  lar  lesvj  qiialiftcations  are  eagerly 
.souglit  by  coUeiit's  and  uril\er.sities,  even 
thoutili  they  are  novihere  near  completing 
thetr  degree.-. 

I  personally  know  nothii'^  of  the  .situaiioii 
in  niec<ieal  s;  hools.  but  in  view  of  my  gen- 
eral foncerii  about  the  \\iiole  problem.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  your  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
rlglii  direction.  T  received  a  coumiunication 
irom  Todorovlch  .vhich  includes  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  an  old  friend,  whom  I  very 
UHK-li  .tdmire.  Joe  Kauh.  has  written  to  you 
0:1  tills  subjecr.  i  certainly  share  Mr.  Rauh'.s 
o:>n!vrii.  and  I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  kinds 
of  dlsorimiiialion  which  medical  schr.;)ls 
praciiced  in  the  past,  against  "olacks  and 
also  again.st  other  minoriiy  group.s.  I  ho))e. 
01'  course,  that  yoiir  legislation  is  done  In 
suth  a  way  that  it  will  not  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  elements  in  medical  circles 
who  would  prefer  to  discriminate  agaliLst 
'olacks. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  pc:jple  like  yourself 
and  Congressman  Waxman  have  taken  an 
aci.ive  interest  in  this  matter.  Something 
certainly  needs  to  be  done  10  correct  the 
kinds  of  new  injustices  wlilch  are  develop- 
ing in  the  attempt  to  correct  past  injustices 
to  Negroes  in  AiniTkis;!  society. 
SliH-erc-I'  . 

AuGt'ST  MriEU. 
Unirtrsity  Professor. 

.».iKTi.  2.'>.   l!i7."i. 
Hon.  jAT.its  H.  St  nuLFR, 
Thr  lUtiibC  of  lie  ijriM-n1al.it'>:. 
Ruijhnrn  Hou.ir  Olf-'cc  fiu:l<fing. 
Wa.sliiiigton,  D.C. 

DiAB  CONGRESs.MAN :  Yo'.i  liftve  probably 
been  under  considerable  pressure  from  people 
who  like  and  those  who  dislike  your  Bill 
HR  5546.  Please  do  not  let  yourself  be  per- 
suaded by  the  pleas  of  those  v.  ho  want  to  use 
coercion  to  achieve  what  they  regard  as  social 
justice. 

I  have  for  several  decades  been  a  fighter 
af.ainsc  discrimiuation.  As  a  past  president 
of  the  American  As-sociation  of  University 
Professors,  I  have  al.so  been  a  champion  01 
academic  freedom. 

I  have  thought  hard  about  conflicts  of 
ideals  and  have  become  firmly  convinced 
that  the  idea  of  luimerical  goals  in  matters 
of  academic  admissions  or  appointments  is 
a  ven'  dangerous  one.  Please  stick  to  your 
guns:  your  Bill  in  a  good  one  and  ought  to 
)3o  -.troiigly  supported. 
Siiicoreiy  youi.-. 

Fritz  MAciii.t-p. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimoii.s  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Archer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes^  ,  for  the  week  of  July  14.  on  ac- 
count of  oificial  business. 

Mr.  Karth,  for  Thursday,  July  17,  on 
account  of  continuation  of  official  busi- 
ness on  behalf  of  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  McHuGH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NEILL! .  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  oideis 
lieietofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  P.XTMAN.  lor  45  minutes,  today  and 
tomorrow.  Thursday,  July  17.  1975. 

tTlie  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison"  to  re\ise  and  e.\- 
tend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
iifous  material:  • 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  uiinuies.  today. 

Mr.  AsHBhooK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EscH.  lor  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest 01  Mr.  Baldus'  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend their  remark.s  and  include  exti-.t- 
neous  material:  > 

Mr.  GONZALE7.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sr  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  toda  .. 

Mr.  Van  Deerli.m.  for  5  minutes,  toda-  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  RosTENKousKi.  for  5  minutes,  tc- 
day. 

Mr.  UoAi.L.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUN2IO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BtiRKE  of  Massachusetts,  for  ;i 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielso.v,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Dent,  lor  l.'j  minutes.  Julv  17. 
I97.>. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  t» 
re\i.s.'  and  extend  remarks  was  granltrl 
to: 

Mr.  Sciiei:eh.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con'.res- 
sioNAL  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,015. 

Mr.  Alexander,  to  extend  hi.s  remtuks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  thr- 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,359. 

Mr.  Koch,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  debate  on  H.R.  7014. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison  I  and  to  include 
extianeous  matter:  > 

Mr.  SCHULZE. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsiiBROOK  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instiinces. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hastings  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr.  Ruppe  in  tliree  instances. 
Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baldus)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  !n  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Praseb. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mrs.  Btrke  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  HnsTOSKi. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mofeett. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  OUara. 

Mr.  Carh. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  &SK. 

"hit.  DiNGELI. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  t\\o  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Preter. 
Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  BiAcci  In  10  instances. 

Mr.    MiNISH. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Bto.  Levitas. 

Mr.   ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Daniilson. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  fiye  iiutauces. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Bdr.  Blanchabo. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 


Jomned  until  tomorrow.  Thiu^ay,  July 
17.  1975.  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  into  multi- 
year  leases  through  use  of  the  automatic 
d*ta  proceaeint;  fund  without  obligating  the 
total  anticipated  payntenta  to  be  made  under 
such  leases;  to  the  Committee  ou  Govern- 
ment Operatlou.s. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  66.  An  act  to  asoend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  and  related  health  laws  to  revise 
and  extend  the  health  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, the  family  planning  programs,  the 
commvinity  mental  health  centers  program, 
the  program  for  migrant  health  centers  and 
commxinity  health  centers,  the  National 
Health  Corps  proKrmn,  and  the  programa  for 
■Mistence  for  nune  training,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjouru. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.) .  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 


I  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

[under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Govemor.->.  Fi^deral  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  th»  61.st  Annual  Report  of  the 
BoArd  of  Governors  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Rerervo  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Ciin-en-^y  and 
Housing. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
hj3  response  to  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  entitled  "Resoiirre  Management  Can 
Be  Improved  By  Greater  Use  of  Prodxicti\'ity 
Techniques,"  pursuant  to  section  736«b)(3) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1405.  A  letter  from  the  E^xecuiive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  regulations 
governing  the  education  of  the  gifted  and 
talented,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  o:i  Education 
and  Labor. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Dli-ertor,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  two  drafts  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  to  the  use  of  the  npw  fiscal  year, 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law 
93-344;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Goveniment 
C^eratlons. 

1407.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
tHo  use  and  distribution  of  Cherokee  Nation 
judgment  funds  awarded  in  docket  No.  173-A 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  93-134; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.\jrairs. 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  an  ap- 
plication by  the  Consolidated  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict of  Selma.  Calif.,  for  a  loan  under  the 
.Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  pursuant  to 
section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
liitsrior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  A.ssistaiit  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  75-25.  finding  that  it  Is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  to  waive  the  pro- 
viBlor.s  of  section  3(b)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
Ecuador;  to  the  Committee  on  Intijmatlonal 
Relations. 

1410.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  .Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
tran-smittlng  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112 

(b)  of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Commit- 
tee ou  International  Relations. 

1411.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  u 
report  on  changes  in  market  shares  for  petro- 
leum products  during  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March  1975,  pursuant  to  section  4 

(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  EmerRency  Petroleum  AUo- 
catlon  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstat-e  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1412.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Adminlstrptlon.  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration's regulations  to  provide  tat  the  grad- 
ual removal  of  price  controls  from  domestic 
crude  oil,  pursuant  to  section  4(g)  (2)  of  the 
Emergency  P»troleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
aa  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-216);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
uterce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1413.  A   letter   from    the   chairman    and 


members,  U.S.  Commission  on  CivU  Bights, 
transmitting  the  third  in  a  series  of  reports 
on  the  extent  of  civil  rights  progress  In  the 
United  States  since  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-315;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1414.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Coru- 
mercc,  transmitting  the  tlvlrd  annual  report 
on  the  effects  of  pollution  abatement  on 
liiternntional  trade,  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
Die  Federal  Wat'^'r  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amr^iulPi'-nts  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Woiks  and  Transportation. 

1415.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
poi:,atlou,  trrja-smltting  a  revised  estimate 
of  I'ne  coat  of  conipletlr.,-;  the  National 
o./£to.n  o*  Interstate  and  Defense  Higli- 
way.s,  pmsuaat  lo  23  U.S.C.  104(b)(5);  la 
the  tjommlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tri-.iCportatlon. 

14 13  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, trau.?mittirig  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title 
XUI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  relating  to  wai-  rislc  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

1417.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alternations  at  the  Washington, 
D.C..  Agriculture  Annex,  pur.suant  to  section 
7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work.s  and  Transportation. 

HIS.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  cf 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Washiuglcn 
Na'.y  Yard  Annex,  Building  159,  pursuant  to 
.sestion  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
ltj.".9.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Wor'KS  and  Transportation. 

1419.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  oi 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
iulnlstratiou  Building  in  Waslilngton,  DC, 
pur.-iuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Tran-sportation. 

1420.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  trazLsmlttlng  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  New  York,  N.Y., 
U.S.  Customs  House  and  Federal  Building,        y 
26  Federal  Plaza,  pursuant  to  section  7(a) 

of  the  PubUc  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.3 
and  Transportation. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  at 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Franconla.  Va., 
GSA  Stores  Depot  (Warehouse  "B"),  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Commi'tee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  GENiiRAi, 

1422.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  further  action  is  needed  to  maXe 
aU  public  buildings  accessible  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  549. 
Joint  resolution  to  approve  the  "Covenant 
To  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  In  Political  Union  With 
the  United  States  of  America",  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-384).  Referred  to  the 
Cwnmtttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.    MORGAN:    Committee    on    Interna- 
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tionnl  Relations.  S.  846  Au  act  to  authorize 
the  further  suspension  of  prohibitions 
f.-ainst  military  assistance  to  Turkey,  and 
idV  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
ICii.  94-365).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
tile  Whole  Hou.se  on  tl\r  Statt-  of  tite  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  rcsolution.s  were  introdticed  and 
se\erally  referred  as  fol!on.<;: 
ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  8661.  A  bill  to  nmciid  f.io  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  with  regard  to  prohibiting  the 
inclusion  of  information  nt  records  of  arrest, 
indictment,  or  convlcflfi.".  o;  crin-.e  In  con- 
sumer reports  inidcr  c?r'.->.i!i  ^poctiied  cir- 
cumstances: to  the  CojiutU'rjf  on  Baiiklng, 
Currency,  and  Housing. 

H.R.  8662.  A  bill  to  provide  i,hr.l  no  bank 
which  has  deposits  lnsi:i<?d  >)v  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  may  refttse  to 
honor  certain  checks  dra'vu  xipon  the 
U.S.  Treasury;  ta  the  Conunittee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing. 
ByMr.  AtrCOIN: 

H.R.  8663.  A  bill  to  ana-,  d  P  ,bli.-  I,i<\v  5GG. 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevenilou 
Act,  as  amended  to  remove  the  iiniitatlon  on 
any  single  loan  or  advan-ement  for  water- 
shed works  of  improveir.eiit,  to  the  Commit- 
tee ou  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (ii  r    bun -elf,    Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.=  .  PrNwicK) : 

H.R.  8664.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  State.s  in  the  African 
Development   Fund;    to   tUe   Cominittee   on 
Banking,  Currencv  and  Hou!>nv4. 
ByMr.  DRINAX: 

H.R.  8665.  A  bill  to  air.-'i.-.l  tlie  Soeial  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  me  term  •depend- 
cnt  child  "  includes  a  needy  cliild  liviiig  with 
the  father,  mother,  or  any  oi!i-:r  re'.atlve,  of 
such  child;  lo  the  Coi.irnti  ve  on  VVny-s  and 
Means. 

By  Ah-.  DUNCAN  of  Tentipssee: 

H.R.  8666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  lo  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  taxation  for  certain  income 
of  condominium  housing  associations,  home- 
owner associations,  and  cooperative  hou.=;Iug 
corporations;  to  the  Conunitte?  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  8667.  A  biU  to  nmcud  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (ior  himsel*. 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Russo,  and  Mr.  Fitiuan)  : 

H.R.  8668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  preferential  mail  rates  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  certain  publications  mailed 
by  veterans'  organizations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  hinuelf  and  Mr. 

GlAIMO)  : 

H.R.  8669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  real  property  to  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities for  economic  development 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (by  request) : 

H.R.  8670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revemie  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  expired 
unused  Investment  credits  shall  be  treated 
as  refundable  overpayments  of  tax:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Menn.=i. 
ByMr.RONCALIO: 

H.R.  8671.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
certain  limitations  respecting  the  authority 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals 
tinder  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    ROONEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Hefnfr.  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Fi  op.to, 
Mr.  MoFFrTT,  Mr.  Devinf.  Mr.  Ha.st- 
TNCs.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
HEiNi-) : 
H.R.  8072.  A  bill  to  improve  the  reliability, 
safety,  and  energy  efficiency  of  railroad  trans- 
portation and  to  rediice  inieinployment  by 
providing  funds  for  work  in   repairing,  re- 
sioriiig,    rchabilitaiint;.    and    improving    es- 
semial   r.-vllroad   roadbeds   and   facnitics:    to 
the    Commit iee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Coi'inierce. 

ByMr.ROVB.VL; 
H.R.  8673.  A  bill  lo  f.-*:tb!:.<ih   i  Conserva- 
tion Corp.s  in  tl.r-  Dcparimcnis  of  Agriculiur.- 
pi'd  Interior,  and  f.-r  other  purpose.^:  to  t.'u; 
f  iinniittec  on  iidncaMon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  lEACUE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MobiitR,  Mr,  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  BM.f,.  Mr.  Downing  of  Vir- 
ylnia,   Mr.  J.-\RiM.\n,   Mr.   Fuqc,\,  Mr. 

W'ltiS.     Ml-.     S-A-MINC.TON.     Mr.     Frf.v, 

Mr.    FLowrss.    Mr.    Goi.dwatks,    Mr 

McCoRMACK.   'Ml-.  Escu.  Mr.   Brown 

of  CaUiornia,  Mr.  Emf.p.y,  Mr.  Mii.- 

KORD,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  OniNfitR,  Mr. 

Havis  of  Indiana.  Mr.  H^rkin.  Mr. 

Llovu  of  California,  Mr.  Dood.  A?r. 

Hail,  and  Mr.  Kruecf.r)  : 

H.U.  8674.  A  bill  to  decl.vre  a  nation  il  poHi  y 

or  converting  to  the  metric  system   in  ilie 

Uiiited  Slates,  and  co  ^tablivh  a  U.S.  Metric 

Board  to  cof.rdiiiiue  tlie  voliuitary  conversion 

to  the  imtric  .-vsteni;   to  the  Cominiitoe  o.-i 

.•-^iiri'.re  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    (for    himself.    Mr-i. 

LioiD  ol  Teniuissec,  Mr.  Wirth,  and 

Mr.  McClorv)  : 

1M;.    867.S.    A    bin    10    iTcilare    .n    national 

poiify  of  converting  to  the  metric  system  in 

ti^e  Uniied  States,  and  to  estabiisii  u  U.S. 

Metric   Board    to   coordinate   the   voluntary 

conversion  to  the  metric  .system;  to  the  Coni- 

in'ii:'e  on  Science  pnd  TechnoloKy. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (ior  himself.  Mr.  Ilu- 
DiNo.  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier)  : 
H.R.  8676.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  major  industries  for  their  etfeci 
on  competition  and  for  other  purjiorses;  tj 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   VANDER  VEEN    (for  himself. 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr 
Tkaxler.  Mr.  B'codhead,  Mr.  Rtn>PF 
Mr.  O'Hara.  and  Mi-.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.n.  8677.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Seoariiy  Act  to  eliminate  the 
present  prohibition  against  payment  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  chUdren  In  cases 
where   there   is  an   unemployed   father  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation  under 
State  or  Federal  law;   to  liie  Coinmiliee  on 
W;iys  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  CHARIES  H,  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia : 
H.R.  8678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  abolish  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, to  provide  that  rates  of  postage,  fees 
for  postal  services,  and  mail  classifications 
shall  be  established  by  law,  and  for  other 
pui-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon) : 
H.R.  8679.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
unahelled   filberts   and   shelled   filberts   for 
marketing  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  hhnseU,   Ms. 

Abzug.  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Macuire, 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Ms.  Spellman)  : 

H.R.  8680.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  economic 

adjustment  of  communities,  industries,  and 

workers  who  ni.iy  be  substantlallv  and  se- 


riously affected  by  reductions  in  defense  con- 
tracts and  facilities  which  are  undertaken  to 
realine  defense  expenditures  with  changed 
national  secttrlty  requirements  and  to  pre- 
vent the  ensuing  dislocations  from  con- 
tributing to  or  exacerbating  recessionary  ef- 
fects on  the  aforementioned  groups;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Currency  ami 
Housing:  Armed  Services;  Education  and 
Labor:  Oovcrnincnt  Operations;  and  War> 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.    CORNELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
BAUcirs   and   Mr.    Pattison    of   Ne-.\ 
York) : 
if.R.  8681.  A  bill  to  provide  public  finn;  .•- 
lug  of  primary  and  general  elections  for  tli" 
Senau-  and  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives;  to 
tlif  Co'nmlitee  on  Hou.'-e  .Xdminlstration. 
By  Mr.  CORNELL  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gr.\s.:-!,i:v  )  : 
U.R.  f;6K2.   \  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Unitnl  States  Code  to  promote  the  CH.-e  aiid 
treatment    of    \eterans    In    State    veterans' 
hornet;:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
iiiirs. 

Bv  Mr  FINDLEV: 
H  R.  msS'.i.  A  bill  to  require  the  'estin-  of 
prototype  e::iiaust  emission  control  system^ 
lo  deiennine  whether  they  cause  any  hariu- 
iul  effects  to  the  environment  other  than 
tho-^e  they  ore  intended  to  correct;  to  iht- 
Con.niittee   on   Scieuco   and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Jen-rette.  and  Mr.  Hilms)  : 
H.R.   8684.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  per- 
mit .  for  the  discharge  ol  dredged  and  till  nia- 
tet'al.  piul  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Co:v.- 
nil-.Tee  on  Public  Works  and  Tr:-(nsporintloii. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
.sclf.    Mr.   L.iFAhVf..    Mr.    Roslnthai  . 
Mr.  Haisrincton,  Mr.   MoAKU':y,  Mr. 
RiECLE.  Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Staek,  Mr. 
OuEY,  Mr.  Carr,  Mv.  DfNCAN  of  Ore- 
i-'on.   Mr.   W-AXMAN,   Mr.   Edwards  ol 
California.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Patter- 
son ol  California,  and  Mr.  Wirth  > : 
H  R.  «685.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  pi-ollfera- 
lion    of    nuclear    weapons    by    limiting    the 
transfer  of  cert.ilu  nuclear   technology  and 
materials;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy, 

Br  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
.self  and  Mr.  Hannakord)  : 
H,R.  8686.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transfer 
of  atomic  teclmolo^y  to  foreign  powers  with- 
out the  expre.ss  approval  of  the  Congress:  t.. 
tl>r  .Toint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  Mr",  Sk- 
BELrus,  Mr.  Kelly.  Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr 
Young  of  Florida  and  Mr,  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.R  8687.  A  blU  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  improving  and  making  more 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  J»   the   Committee  on 
Auriculture. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  8688.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  provide  that  for  px^rposes  of 
such  title  any  individual  who  received  a 
service-connected  disability  while  serving  ou 
active  duty,  active  duty  for  training,  or  inac- 
tive duty  training  in  the  armed  forces  shall 
be  considered  a  disabled  veteran;  to  ihe 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  8689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authority  for 
health  information,  education,  and  promo- 
tion programs,  to  revise  and  extend  the  au- 
thority for  disease  prevention  and  control 
programs,  and  to  revise  and  extend  the  au- 
thority for  venereal  disease  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  8690.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the    development    of   mineral    resources  ou 
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public   lands  of   ttae  United  States;    to  tlie 
CommittM  on  Interi(»'  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  hlmaerf  and  ICs. 

HOLTZICAM)  : 

HJl.  aesi.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  policy  for 
the  management  of  oil  and  natural  gaa  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  protect  tli*  ma- 
rine and  coastal  environment;  to  amend  the 
Outer  CoBUnental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary;  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries;  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  K>%!P, 
Mr.  CtLttAtf,  and  Mr.  Nowak  ) : 
H.R.  8692.  A  bill  to  permit  signs  and  no- 
tices for  motorists  to  get  Information  about 
travel-oriented  services  and  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  BELL : 
H.J.  Res.  663.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Monday 
In  February  of  each  year  as  National  Patriot- 
ism Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.J.  Res.  663.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
status    of    permanwit    residence    to   certain 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJ.  Res.  5«4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  is-sue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth  Sun- 
day of  November  of  each  year  as  National 
Grandparents'    Day;    to   the   Committee   oJi 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.J.   Res.   565.  Joint  resolution   prviposin? 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unit«d   States;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  566.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
Mfe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  568.  Joint  resolution  proposUig  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  Insure  that  diie  process  and 
equal  protection  are  afforded  to  an  Individual 
from  conception;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REU3S: 
H.J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolntlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  a  congressional  vote 
of  no  confidence  In  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself   Mr. 
O'Neill,    Mr.    PHn.Ln»   BtntTON,    Mr. 
Tatbs,    Ms.    ABZtrc,    Mr.   Koch,    Ms. 
HotraMAW,    Mr.    Downet    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Add.\bbo,  Mr.  CH.iRA,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  RtT.s,  Mr.  ScuLum,  Mr. 
-    Stabk,    Mr.    E>BiNABr,    Mr.    Long   of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Gude,  ^Ir.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Pefflb,  Mr.  HzcuLxn 
of  West  Virginia.  Ms.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Mitcheix  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Udaix,  and  Mr.  Wax- 
■UAM): 
H.  Con.  Res.   343.   Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Joi-dan  of 
tha  Hawk  missile  and  Vulcan   antiaircraft 
sy.stems;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relatione 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  344.  Ccmcurrent  resolution  re- 
questing release  of  two  Ukrainian  Intellec- 
tuals;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia: 
H.  Con. Res.  345.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing appropriate  recognition  of  our  serv- 
icemen who  participated  In  the  recapture  of 


tb«  Mapaffuez;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
SeiTlces. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Stbattoit, 
Mr.  BtraKE  at  lAaasachusetts,  Mr. 
SusBT.  Mr.  jErroRj>a,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.  Downet  of  New 
York,  Mr.  St  GteitMAiw,  Mr.  Seiber- 
Liifc,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
BAmLLO,  Mr.  Bolako,  Mr.  Fithun, 
Ms.  BcBKZ  of  California,  Mr.  Beabo 
of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
MixvA)  : 

H.  Res.  604.  Resolution  disapproving  ihe 
decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices  proponed  under 
section  4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Idt 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HR.8633.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Laird  H. 
Hail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ml-.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.8694.  A  blU  for   the   relief  of  Wlllla 
Nlukkanen  (also  known  as  WUUam  Mackie) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  8695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Hom&y  nillllps;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed aaiendments  were  .submitted  as 
followt,: 

H.R.  7014 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

Page  215,  strike  out  lines  10  through  15, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  The  term  'decline  adjustment  factor' 
means  4  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  produced  and 
sold  from  a  property  In  July  1975  to  which 
price  ceilings  set  forth  in  section  213  of  title 
10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  In 
effect  on  Aprtl  30,  1975)  applied,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  months  for  which  there 
occurred  production  and  sales  of  crude  oil 
from  such  property  beginning  with  July  1975 
and  ending  with  the  ciurent  month  of  pro- 
dxictlon. 

Page  217,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  20  on  page  222, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  producer  may  charge  for  the  first 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  a  price  which  Is 
higher  than  the  ceiling  price  established 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d). 

"(c)  Except  with  respect  to  a  first  sale  of 
domPotlc  crude  oil  described  In  subsection 
(d),  the  celling  price  for  the  first  sale  of  a 
pertlcular  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall 


"(1)  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  o'clock 
ante  meridian,  local  time,  January  31,  1975, 
for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  at  that  field;  or  If 
there  was  no  such  posted  price  for  that  grade 
of  crude  oil  at  that  field,  the  related  price 
for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  which  is  most 
similar  In  kind  and  quality  at  the  nearest 
field  for  which  prices  were  posted  at  sticli 
time  and  date;  or 

"(2)  $13.50  per  barrel, 

Whichever  Is  higher.  Such  price  sliall  be  sub- 
jfeet  to  an  Inflation  adjustment  factor  which 
ie  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tvan  of  the  celling  price,  compounded  for 
flach  month  occurring  between  the  first  full 
jhonth  which  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 


actment of  this  section  and  the  current 
month  of  production  and  rounded  to  the 
nearest  whole  cent.  A  reference  to  the  "high- 
est poEted  price"  or  "related  posted  price"  In 
paragraph  11)  of  this  snbsectton  does  not  in- 
clude any  field  price  applicable  to  "old  crude 
petroleum"  as  defined  in  section  212.73  of 
volume  10  of  the  Federal  Code  of  Regulations 
(aslneffecton  January  31, 1975). 

"(d)  The  ceiling  price  for  the  first  sale  of 
a  particular  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall 
be  the  sum  of  (1 )  the  field  pilce  on  May  15, 
l'J73;  and  (2)  a  maximum  of  91.35  per  barrel, 
in  the  cave  of  sales  from  a  1972-producing 
properly  In  any  month  which  follows  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  In  volume 
amounts  equal  to  or  less  than  the  prcductlo.i 
vclumo  subject  to  ceiling  price. 

"(e)  The  celling  price  for  tlie  sale  of 
crude  oil  aud  petroleum  condensates,  includ- 
ing natural  gus  liquids,  produced  from  any 
lease,  of  whlcn  the  average  daily  production 
of  such  substances  diirlng  the  preceding 
calendar  month  or  year  did  not  exceed  ten 
barrels  per  well,  shall  not  be  set  by  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

•'(f)  The  ceiling  prices  required  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  apply  after  August  1, 
1978." 

Page  223,  line  10,  insert  "or  rule"  Imme- 
diately after  the  word  "order". 

Page  223,  line  11,  strike  out  the  coi.una 
immediately  after  the  word  "Act"  and  all 
that  foIlov.-!>  down  througli  the  comma  on 
line  12. 

Page  246,  Une  6,  strike  out  "Not"  and  all 
that  folloAS  down  through  the  first  "the" 
on  line  8  aud  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "The". 

Page  246.  line  13,  strike  out  "during"  and 
All  that  follows  down  through  "section"  on 
line  15  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  a  three- 
ypar  period". 

Page  250.  line  9,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  250,  immediately  after  line  9,  add  tbe 
following: 

"(d)  No  authority  ro.ty  be. exercised  under 
this  section  unless — 

"(1)  the  President  has  submitted  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  a  plan  which  shall  Include 
a  written  justification  aud  substantiation  for 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  and  such  plan 
has  been  approved  by  a  resolution  by  each 
House  of  Congress  hi  accordance  with  the 
procedures  specified  in  section  752  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of 
IS75.  and 

"(2)  after  such  approval,  (A)  the  President 
has  found  that  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority is  required  by  severe  energy  supply 
Interruption  or  by  the  international  energy 
program,  and  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  accordance  with  section  731  of  such  Act 
a  request  to  implement  such  plan,  aud  (B) 
neither  Huose  of  Congress  has  disapproved 
(or  both  Houses  have  approved)  such  re- 
quest in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
specified  in  section  751  of  such  Act. 

"(e)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  plan  with  re- 
spect to  the  mandatory  gasoline  allocation 
savings  program  requh-ed  by  this  section. 
The  President  may  at  any  vime  transmit 
additional  plans." 

Amendment  to  title  I:  H.H.  7014  Strike 
the  last  word. 

Amendment  to  title  I:  Strike  out  the  nec- 
essary number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  I;  Strike  out  the  re- 
quisite number  of  words. 

Amendmeu  to  title  I:  Strike  out  the  pe- 
nultimate word. 

Amendment  to  title  II:  Str^e  the  last 
v.ord. 

Amendment  to  title  11:  Strike  out  the 
necessary  niunber  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  11:  Strike  out  the  re- 
quisite number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  Utle  II:  Strike  out  tlie 
pertiltlmate  word. 
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Amendment  to  title  in:  Strike  tlie  last 
word. 

Amendment  to  title  III:  Strike  out  the  uec- 
e'^sary  number  of  worda. 

Ameudaient  to  titl*  III:  Strike  out  tlie 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  III:  Strike  out  the 
Ijeuulilmate  word. 

Amendment  to  title  IV:  Strike  the  last 
word. 

Amendment  to  title  IV;  Strike  out  the 
penultimate  word. 

AJiendment  to  title  IV;  SLiike  oat  the  nec- 
e.^.-ary  number  of  words. 

Ajinendmenl,  to  title  IV:  Strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Ameudmeut  to  title  V:  Strike  the  la.it 
v.ord. 

Amendment  to  title  V;  Strike  out  the  nec- 
essary number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  V:  Strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  V:  Strike  out  the 
penultimate  wcrd. 

Amendment  to  tiUe  VI:  Strike  the  last 
n  ord. 

Amendment  to  title  VI:  Strike  oui  the 
necessary  number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  VI:  Strike  out  Uie 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  VI:  Strike  out  the 
penultimate  word. 

Amendment  to  title  VIl:  Strike  the  last 
word. 

Ameudmeut  to  title  VII:  Strike  out  the 
iieceaaary  number  of  words. 

Annenriment  to  title  VII:  Strike  out  the 
r  >qulaite  number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  VII:  Strike  out  the 
penultimate  word. 

Ameudmeiit  to  lUle  VIII:  Strike  the  last 
*ord. 

.Amendment  to  title  VIII:  Strike  out  the 
uaceasary  number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  VIII:  Strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Amendment  to  title  VIII:  Strike  out  tlic 
penultimate  word. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL: 

Page  257,  strike  ourt  Une  17  and  aU  that. 
foUowa  down  through  line  12,  page  265,  and 
renumber  the  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  Mr.  HETNZ: 

On  page  216,  line  16,  strike  "  production" 
and  all  other  follows  through  "price'  "  on  line 
7,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "  "base  period 
icntrol  volume  adjusted  for  field  decline'". 

On  page  216,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that 
foDows  down  through  line  5  on  page  223,  and 
insei-t  ta  lieu  theretrf  the  following: 

(1»)  No  producer  may  charge  for  the  first, 
r,al»  of  domestic  crude  oil  a  price  which  Is 
lilgher  than  the  ceiling  price  established  un- 
der su'osectlon  (c)  or  (d). 

(c)(1)  Except  with  respect  to  a  flist  sale 
of  domestic  crude  oil  described  In  subeeetlon 
(d)  and  subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the  celling 
price  for  the  first  scle  of  a  particular  grade 
of  domestte  crude  otl  shall  be — 

(A)  «»  highest  posted  price  at  6  ante 
meridian,  local  time,  January  31,  1975.  for 
that  grade  of  crude  oil  at  the  field;  or  If 
there  was  no  such  posted  price  for  that  grade 
of  crude  oH  at  that  field,  the  related  price 
for  that  grade  of  crude  oQ  which  Is  most 
similar  bi  kind  and  quality  art  the  nearest 
field  which  prices  were  posted  at  such  time 
a;id  date  or 

(B)  $11.50  per  barrel: 

whichever  Is  less.  A  reference  to  the  '•hlghe.st 
hosted  price"  or  "related  posted  price"  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  doe.5  not 
include  any  field  price  applicable  to  "old 
':ruae  petroleum"  as  defined  in  section  212.73 
o:  -.  aJunie  la  of  the  Federal  Code  of  Regula- 
-ioLu  (as  La  eSect  on  January  31,  1975). 

1 2)  The  President  shall  a-oicnd  the  regula- 
•k,u  under  section  4(a)  to  conform  to  the 
ifq\;lrements  of  this  subsection.  The  Presl- 
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dent  may  thereafter  amend  the  regxUation 
to  adjuat  the  ceiling  price  upward  aa  ha 
deems  necessary  to  reflect  Increased  cost^  of 
production.  No  such  amenoment  may  be- 
come efi'ective  unless  neither  House  of  Cou- 
gresa  has  dlsat^iroved  (or  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  approved)  such  aineudmeuji 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
In  .section  751  of  the  Energy  Conservauou 
and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1973. 

(d)^l)  £ju:ept  as  provided  in  paragraj>!'ia 
1 2)  and  (3),  in  the  case  ci.  sales  fioui  a 
1972-produciug  property  in  any  month  which 
roUows  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia  section 
iJi  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  base  period  control  volume,  the  eeillng 
price  for  the  first  sale  of  a  par'uicular  grade 
of  domestic  crude  oil  sliaJl  be  the  sum  of 
(A)  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  ante  merid- 
ian, local  time.  May  15,  1972,  for  that  grade 
of  crude  oil  at  chat  field,  or  if  ihere  was  no 
pasted  prke  for  that  grade  of  crude  oU  at 
that  field,  the  reUted  price  foi-  that  grade  of 
ciiide  oil  which  is  meet  similar  in  kind  a;id 
quality  posted  at  the  nearest  field  for  which 
prices  were  posted  at  such  time  and  date: 
and  (B)  a  maximum  of  *1.35p«r  biirreL 

(2)  If  the  Congre^iS  Auda  aud  so  declar«:s 
by  concurrent  resolution  that  there  are  in 
eSect  infiatiou  niicimi;iat.ic)£L  ta\es  conoonani 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  celling 
price  specified  hi  paragraph  (I)  shall  apply 
only  to  sales  from  a  1972-produciiig  prop- 
erty in  any  month  which  follows  the  elate  of 
enactment  of  this  scctixm  in  volume  amounts 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  base  period  coutrol 
Volume  adjusted  for  field  decline. 

(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  s^Iea  from  a  1972- 
prcducing  prajjerty  which  the  President,  up- 
on, petition,  certifies  on  a  property-by-prop- 
erty basis, 

(i)  as  havUig  made  bona  fide  appIlcaLiou  of 
t,ertiary  recovery  techniques,  and 

(11)  that  such  application  haa  or  wiU  sig- 
nificantly enhance  prcduction  from  such 
property; 

the  celling  price  applicable  to  sales  from 
such  property  shall  be  such  price  aa  the  Pres- 
ident may,  by  rule,  ewtahtlsh  for  ancdk  prop- 
erty, basetl  upon  a  determin.ition  that  such 
price  is  reasoimble  and  JiKt^ified  in  rcla.tion 
to  the  increased  costs  associated  with  such 
recovery  techniques  and  taking  Into  con- 
sideration any  enhanced  recovery  whicls  has 
or  will  result  from  such  techniques,  but  in 
no  cose  may  such  price  exceed  «ll.50  per 
barrel  for  sales  from  such  properties. 

(B)  The  President  shaU  amend  the  regula- 
tion under  section  4(a)  to  conforra  to  the 
requirements  of  this  snbaectlon.  The  Presi- 
dent may  thereafter  amend  the  regulation 
to  adjuat  the  celling  price  upnrard  aa  he 
deems  necessary  to  reflect  increased  costs  of 
production.  No  such  amendment  may  be- 
come eeecttve,  unless  neivher  Hcuse  cl  Con- 
gesa  has  disapproved  (or  both  Houses  of 
Coi:gres9  have  approved)  sxKh  amendment  hi 
accordance  with  the  procedures  specified  in 
."lectlon  751  of  the  Energj-  Cortsen  ation  and 
Oil  FcUcy  Act  of  1975. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  al  thbi  subsection — 
(A)    The  term  "1972-pco«luctug  property" 

means  a  property  trosa  wh-tcb  domestic  crucie 
oil  was  produced  and  sold  In.  one  or  more  of 
the  month*  at  May  throagh  December.  ItTS. 
any  first  .sale  from  a  property  In  any  month 
w^lch  follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  fti  Torirme  amounts  greater  than  the 
base  period  control  vohime  adjusted  for  field 
decline  but  less  than  the  base  period  control 
volume  without  adjustmeirt  for  such  field 
decline,  a  tax  which  couples  a  redistribution 
of  t.ix  receipts  mechanism  with  au  excUe 
tax  applicable  to  such  sale.'*  equal  to:  (a) 
la  the  first  month  which  follows  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  95  per  centum 
of  the  diHecence  between  the  average  tH'ice 
per  barrel  of  such  sales  troox  the  property  In 
.such  month  and  a  tax  reference  price  of  $5.75 
per  barrel;  and  (h)  In  each  successive  month 


thereafter,  95  per  centum  of  the  difference 
between  the  average  price  per  barrel  of  suca 
sales  from  tlie  property  in  such  month  and 
such  tax  reference  price  adjusted  by  adding 
au  infiaXiou  adjuauaent  factor:  Provided. 
That  such  tax  shall  not  apply  to  .'saLea  fr>;;i;i  a 
property  certified  by  the  Prei=ideiiL  ptiriuajii 
to  paragraph  (d)(a)  am  having  made  ajipli- 
cation  of  bona  fide  tertlaiy  recovery  tech- 
niques; aud  provided  juTthtr.  That  such  uax 
•-iiall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  ne: 
Inccrae  atulbuted  to  a  barrel  of  oil  which  is 
subject  to  tax  determined  by  taking  the  net; 
income  from  the  property  as  calculated  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Cofle  of  1954  computed 
without  allowance  for  depletion  and  Intangi- 
ble drilling  c.-^s^s  divided  by  the  ntmiber  of 
barrels  produced  from  such  property  which 
are  .subject  to  the  Inflation,  minimization  tax; 
and  (ill  in  the  case  of  any  first  sale  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil.  other  than  a  sale  dfcicribed 
in  clause  (i)  of  this  ptd'?.graph  aud  other 
iii;;n  a  sale  described  in  paragrapii  (d)i2i, 
in  a;i.y  m-'uth  which  follows  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  a  tax  which 
couples  a  redistribution  of  tax  receipts  mech- 
anism with  au  excise  tax  applicable  to  such 
<alfis  equal  to  (a)  in  the  first  month  which 
follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
!»5  per  centum  of  the  difference  between  the 
average  price  per  barrel  of  such  sales  from 
the  property  Iji  such  month  and  a  tax  refer- 
ence price  of  $7.50  per  barrel;  and  (b)  lu 
eich  successive  month  thereafter.  95  pei- 
lentura  of  tlie  difference  between  the  average 
price  per  barrel  of  sucli  sales  from  the  prop- 
erty In  such  month  tuid  such  tax  reference 
price  adjusted  by  adding  an  Inflation  adjust- 
ment factor:  Provided,  That  such  tax  shall 
not  f.pply  to  sales  from  a  property  certified  by 
the  President  as  having  made  application 
of  bona  fide  tertiary  recovery  techniques: 
and  provided  further,  Tliat  a  credit  agalns'. 
such  tax  m  an  amount  not  Ies&  than  $1.00 
per  barrel  shall  be  allowed  for  a  qualified 
investment,  and  such  tax  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  net  Income  attributed 
to  a  barrel  of  oil  which  is  subject  to  ta-x 
determined  by  taking  the  net  income  from 
the  property  as  calculated  under  the  luter- 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  computed  without 
allowance  for  depletion  and  intangible  drill- 
ing costs  divided  by  the  number  of  barrels 
produced  from  such  property  which  are  .sub- 
ject to  the   inflation  minlmi^atian  tax. 

(C)  The  term  "Inflation  adjustment  fac- 
tor" means  an  amount  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  1  per  centum,  of  the  respective  tax  refer- 
ence price,  compounded,  for  each  month  oc- 
curring between  the  first  month  which  be- 
gins after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.■section  and  the  current  month  of  produc- 
tion, and  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  cent 

(D)  The  term  "redistribution  of  tax  re- 
ceipts mechanism"  means  a  mechanism 
v/hlch  distributes  In  full  amount  the  tax  re- 
ceipts resulting  from  the  Inflation  minimi- 
sation tax  and  the  production  maximization 
tax  making  tLse  of  appropriate  devices  for  the 
purpose  of  off-setting  Increases  ta  energy- 
related  costs  which  devices  shall  dlstrtfttrte— 

(I)  two-thirds  of  such  receipts  to  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers  and  adult  low- 
Income  nontaxpayers  (other  than  a  person 
who  Is  a  claimed  dependent  of  a  taxpayer) 
in  a  manner  weighted  la  favor  of  lower- 
Income  members  of  such  group  of  taxpayers 
and  nontaxpayers; 

(II)  one-half  of  such  remaining  one-third 
of  tax  receipts  to  States  and  kical  goTcrn- 
inents;  and 

(Ul)  the  renuinder  to  corporate  taxpayers 
(Other  than  corporate  taxpaiycrs  which  "are 
required  to  pay  Inflatton  minimisation 
(axes).  Such  dietrlbuttoia  BMy  be  aecoBi- 
pUshed  through  mean*  wtalcla  iMclodc  die- 
bursementa,  refundaUe  taa  credits,  peinta- 
nent  reductions  In  tax  llabUlty,  and  adjust- 
ments to  withholding:  except  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  benefits  from 
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dlstrlbutlona  shall  be  available  on  a  reason- 
ably current  basis  within  the  taxable  year. 
(E)  The  term  "quaUfled  Investment" 
means  for  any  taxable  period  the  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  by  such  producer  during 
such  taxable  period  (with  respect  to  areas 
within  the  United  States)  for — 

(I)  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  or  geological  and  geophysical  costs,  as 
described  In  section  263(ci  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  aiter  December  31. 
1974), 

(II)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  erec- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  the  following  Items, 
but  only  If  the  original  n.^e  of  such  items 
begins  with  such  producer: 

(a)  depreciable  as.sets  used  for— 

(1)  the  exploration  for  or  the  development 
or  production  of  oil  or  gas  (hicludlng  devel- 
opment or  production  from  oil  shale ) . 

(2)  converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocarbons  Into  oil  or  gas.  or 

(3)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond  the 
primary  product  stage ) , 

(b)  pipeline  for  gathering  or  transmitting 
oil  or  gas,  and  facilltie.s  (stich  as  pumping 
stations)  directly  related  to  the  n&e  of  such, 
pipelines. 

(Hi)  secondary  or  tertiary  reco'ei-y  of  on 
or  gas, 

(It)  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  gas  lease!; 
(other  than  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases),  but 
the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be  talcen 
Into  account  under  this  clBuse  for  any  ta.\- 
able  period  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which  may  be 
talcen  Into  account  by  the  taxpayer  under 
subclauses  (1).  (11),  and  (iih  "for  such 
period. 

(F)  The  term  "tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques" means  crude  oil  production  enhance- 
ment practices  which  employ  fluid,  beat,  or 
insert  gas  Injection  methods  includhig  mls- 
cible  fluid  displacement,  microemulsion 
flooding.  In  situ  combustion,  cyclic  steam 
Injection,  steam  flooding,  carbon  dioxide  In- 
jection, polymer  flooding,  caustic  Injection, 
and  other  chemical  flooding  designed  to  pro- 
duce production  in  excess  of  that  attributa- 
ble to  natvural  or  artificially  induced  water 
or  natiutkl  gas  displacement. 

(e)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuous study  and  analysis  of,  and  report  to 
the  Congress  by  December  31,  1975,  and 
thereafter  by  December  31  of  each  successive 
year  for  a  period  of  the  next  four  years  on 
the  effect  of  such  price  ceilings  and  taxes  on 
(1)  economic  conditions.  (2)  production  of 
d<Mneetlc  crude  oil  and  other  energy  sources, 
(3)  demand  for  crude  oil  and  reflued  petro- 
leum products  and  other  energy  sources,  (4) 
Imports  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined 
petroleum  products,  and  other  energy  sources 
(Including  the  effect  on  balance  of  payments 
of  such  Imports),  and  (5)  economic  effi- 
ciency. The  President  shall  Include  In  any 
such  rep<»t  his  views  and  recommendations 
respecting  the  continuation,  with  or  without 
modification,  of  the  provisions  of  any  such 
price  celling  or  tax. 

(1)   This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  full  month  following 
the  data  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 

Page  356.  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  18  on  page  365 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE    Vin — GENERAL    ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 

OVXKSIGHT    OF    ENEHGY -RELATED     DATA 
COIXECTION  AN  ANALYSIS 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  united  States  shall  continuously  moni- 
tor and  evaluate  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
including  its  reporting  req^iirements.  The 


Comptroller  General  shall  have  access  to  in- 
formation from  any  public  or  private  source 
■whatever,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Title  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as 
he  deems  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
operations  and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  including  his  recom- 
mendations for  moditications  In  existing 
laws,  regulations,  procedures,  and  practices. 

(b)  Upon  his  own  Initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  a  committee  of  the  Congress  or. 
to  the  extent  personnel  are  available,  upon 
the  request  of  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  (1)  review  the 
energy-related  data  gathering  procedvires  of 
any  Federal  agency  to  insure  that  the  agen- 
cy Is  obtaining  all  necessary  information 
from  the  appropriate  sources  to  cP'.ry  out  the 
requirements  of  any  Federal  law.  (2)  review 
the  issues  that  arise  or  might  arise  In  the 
collection  of  any  of  the  types  of  energy-re- 
hited  data,  IncUtdlng  but  not  limited  to  Is- 
."jxies  attributable  to  claims  of  business  es- 
tablishments, individuals,  or  governments 
that  certain  Information  Is  proprietary  or 
violative  of  national  security  and  therefore 
entitled  to  be  kept  confidential  or  secret. 
(3)  conduct  studies  of  existing  statutes  and 
reg\ilat'ons  governing  collection  of  energy- 
related  data,  (4)  review  the  policies  and 
practices  of  Federal  agencies  in  gathering, 
analyzing,  and  Interpreting  energy-related 
dt^ta,  and  (5)  evaluate  particular  p»-opects  or 
programs. 

Sec.  802.  The  Comptroller  General  or  any 
of  his  authorized  representatives  in  carryin'^ 
put  his  responsibilities  under  this  title  shall 
Have  a^icess  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
ijtatistics,  data,  information,  arid  records  of 
•nny  persons  engaged  In  whole  or  In  port  ia 
the  business  of  exploring,  producing,  trans- 
porting, refining,  or  distributing  petroleum 
products.  Including  but  not  limited  to  rev- 
enues, costs,  assets,  and  liabilities.  The 
Comptroller  General  may  require  any  person 
to  submit  m  writing  such  energy-related 
data  as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  submission 
.liiall  be  made  within  such  reasonable  period 
and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  he  may  di- 
rect. 

Sec.  803.  To  assist  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Comptroller  General  may 
sign  and  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  the  books,  documents,  papers,  sta- 
tistics, data.  Information,  and  records  re- 
ferred to  In  section  802  of  this  title. 

Sec.  804.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena  Issued  under  section  803  of  this  title, 
the  Comptroller  General  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
in  requiring  the  production  of  the  books, 
documents,  papers,  statistics,  data,  informa- 
tion, and  records  referred  to  In  section  802 
of  this  title.  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the 
private  organization  Is  found  or  transacts 
business  may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
private  organization  to  produce  the  books, 
documents,  papers,  statistics,  data,  Informa- 
tion, or  records.  FaUure  to  obey  such  an 
order  of  the  coiu-t  is  punishable  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  805.  Reports  submitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  reasonable  cost  and 
upon  identifiable  request,  except  that  the 
Comptroller  General  may  not  disclose  to  the 
public  any  Information  which  cotild  not 
otherwise  be  disclosed  to  the  public  by  any 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  law. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

To  amend  title  V,  part  B  of  H.R.  7014. 

In  section  551(a),  paragraph  (3),  add  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "For  beverage  con- 


t?.iiur:i  the  term  energy  use  meaJis  'energy 
ediciexicy."  " 

In  section  551  (aK  paragraph  (4)  add  a  new 
sentence  as  follow.s:  'For  beverage  containerii 
'energy  efficiency'  shall  mean  the  rela- 
tionrihip  of  the  average  amount  of  energy 
reqviirert  to  produce,  reuse  and  or  recycle  a 
be-.crHi;e  container  to  the  delivery  of  a 
.specUic  quantity  of  beverage." 

ui  .section  551(a),  add  a  new  paragraph 
il6i  as  follows:  "Tiie  term  beverage  con- 
t  linor  meau.s  a  bottle,  jar.  can  or  carton  of 
glu-.-..  pls.stlc,  or  metal  or  any  combination 
tiiereoi  used  lor  packaging  or  marketing  beer 
or  any  other  malt  beverage,  mineral  water,  or 
Ko-l.i  w.iter  or  a  carbonated  soft  drink  of  any 
vfi'iety  in  liquid  foim  and  intended  for  hu- 
in:m  consumption." 

Ill  section  5f>l(b)  renumber  item  (12)  &^, 
(l;ii  and  insert  a  new.  item  (12)  as  follows: 
"iJoverage  Containers." 

in  section  552(a)(1)  in  paragraph  (A) 
fir.inge  tlie  inimeral   (11)   to  "(12)". 

ill  :,ection  553(ft)(l),  in  paragraph  (Al 
after  the  numeral  ^9)  add  the  following 
•and  (12)". 

Jn  'section  553(a)(1).  in  paragraph  (Bi 
c'iRn?;e  the  numeral   (11)    to  "(12)". 

In  section  553(a)(2)  in  paragraph  (Ai 
r-hRnge  the  numeral  (11)  to  "(12)". 

In  section  553(c)  add  a  new  paragraph  (4i 
a.-i  follows:  "with  regard  to  beverage  con- 
tainers, energy  efficiency  improvement  tai  • 
feets  (as  designated  in  section  554  below),  arc 
designed  to  achieve  savings  through  reuse, 
recycling  and  changes  in  design  or  composi- 
ton  of  the  beverage  container.  Should  tiie 
Setreiary  determine  that  a  beverage  con- 
tainer type  attains  the  energy  efficiency  im- 
jirovement  target,  the  manufacturer  Is  no: 
rcf;i'.lred  to  comply  with  the  provisions  oi 
tl-iis  section  with  regard  lo  that  specific 
))ev(>rage  container  type." 

Ill  section  551(a)(1)  change  the  mimeral 
( 11 )   in  the  first  sentence  to  "(12)". 

In  section  554(a)  (2)  chance  the  numeral 
(11)  to  "(12)". 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 

Strike  out  all  from  the  beginning  of  line 
4.  page  214,  to  the  end  of  line  3,  on  page  221 
(.section  301  of  the  Committee  substituted, 
and  insert  hi  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"oil    pricing    policy" 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purpo&es  of  this 
.section : 

"(1)  The  term  'crude  oil'  means  a  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  in  liquid  phase 
in  undergroimd  reservoirs  and  remaUis  liq- 
uid at  atmospheric  pressure  after  passing 
through  surface  separating  facilities,  and 
lease  condensate  which  is  a  natural  gas  liq- 
nid  recovered  in  associated  production  by 
lease  separators. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  crude  oil'  means 
crude  oil  produced  In  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  term  'producer'  means  a  person 
who  produces  crude  oil  or  any  person  who 
owns  crude  oil  when  it  is  produced. 

"(4)  The  term  'property'  means  the  right 
to  produce  domestic  crude  oil  which  arises 
from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  Interest. 

"(5)  The  term  'base  period  control  volume' 
means — 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  a 
property  in  the  months  of  May  through  De- 
cember 1972;  divided  by — 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  in  which  do- 
mestic crude  oil  was  produced  and  sold  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  through  December 
1972  (excluding  any  month  in  which  there 
occurred  any  shutdown  In  production  from 
the  property). 

"(6)  The  term  'decline  adjustment  factor' 
means  1.2  per  centum  of  the  base  period  con- 
trol volume  of  a  property  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  months  for  which  there  occurred 
production  and  sales  of  crude  oil  from  such 
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property  besinnlng  with  May  1072,  and  end- 
ing with  the  current  month  of  production. 

"(7)  The  term  'adjusted  base  period  con- 
trol volume*  means  the  base  period  control 
volume  lers  the  decline  adjustment  factor. 

"(8)  The  term  'monthly  production  vnri- 
iince  factor'  means  the  etirrent  cumulative 
deficiency  in  base  production  control  level 
crude  petroleum,  as  defined  in  section  212.73 
<.-f  'vitle  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  in  effect  on  April  30,  1975).  for  a 
property  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
plus  the  total  number  of  barrels  by  which 
pioductio:i  and  rales  of  crude  oil  after  the 
eliective  date  of  this  section  has  been  less 
than  the  adjusted  base  period  control  voliinxe 
for  all  months  in  which  production  and  sale 
tji  domestic  crude  oil  haj  been  le.is  than  the 
adjusted  base  period  control  volume  subre- 
cueat  to  the  first  month  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  in  which  production  and 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  exceeded  the  ad- 
justed base  period  contrcl  volume,  mittua 
the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic 
crude  oil  produced  and  sold  in  each  prior 
month  after  the  effective  date  of  tbis  section 
and  prior  to  the  current  month  of  produc- 
tion whirfi  was  in  excess  of  the  adjueted 
base  period  control  volume  for  that  month, 
'out  was  not  sold  for  a  price  in  excess  of  the 
ceiling  price  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  ef  this  section  for  sales  made 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

•■(9)  The  term  'production  volume  subject 
to  cciiiag  price'  means  the  adjusted  taa.se 
period  control  volume  plus  the  monthly  pro- 
duction variance  factor. 

•  ( 10>>  The  term  'stripper  well  lease'  means 
a  property  whose  average  daily  production 
of  domestic  ciude  oil  and  production  con- 
densates, including  natural  gas  liquids,  per 
weU  did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  duilng 
rhe  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(11)  The  term  'tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques' means  techniques  which  employ 
fluid,  heat,  or  Inert  gas  injection  metliods 
including  misclble  fluid  displacement,  mi- 
croemulsion flooding,  in  situ  combustion, 
cyclic  steam  injection,  steam  flooding,  car- 
bon dioxide  injection,  polymer  flooding, 
caustic  Injection,  and  other  chemical  flood- 
ing designed  to  produce  production  In  ex- 
cess of  that  attributable  to  natural  or  arti- 
fically  Induced  water  or  natural  gas  dis- 
placement. 

(12)  Tbe  field  price  on  a  particular  date 
for  a  particular  grade  of  crude  oil  in  a  field 
is  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  o'clock  an- 
temei'tdton,  local  time,  on  svHJh  date  for 
such  grade  of  crude  oil  at  such  field;  or  if 
there  was  no  such  posted  price  for  such 
grade  of  crude  oil  at  that  field,  the  related 
price  for  such  grade  oi  crnde  oil  which  Is 
meet  simllai'  In  kind  and  qtiallty  at  the 
nearest  fleW  for  which  prices  were  posted 
at  such  tinte-  and  date. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  swbsection  (c), 
no  i»lce  celling  shall  apply  to  any  sale  by 
a  producer  of  domestic  crude  oil  from  a 
property. 

"(c)  Except  as  provldetl  In  subsection 
(d),  no  producer  may  charge  a  price  In 
the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  In  a  month 
In  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  production  volume  subject  to  ceUlng 
price  which  is  higher  than  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  fi£ld  price  on  May  15,  1973;  and  (2)  a 
maximum  of  $1.35. 

"(d)  No  price  ceiling  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  first  sale  by  a  producer  of  any 
domestic  crude  oil  produced  from  a  prop- 
erty which  the  President,  on  a  property-by- 
property  basis,  upon  petition,  upon  receipt 
of  evidence  of  approval  by  a  State  regula- 
tory acency  respooslble  for  approval  of  ter- 
tiary recovery  projects,  or  u|i«n  Ibia  own 
motion,  certifies  as  having  matte  bona  fide 


application  of  tertiary  recovery  techniques 
which  appltcatlon  the  President  has  or  will 
significantly  enhance  production  from  such 
property. 

"te)  The  Ge-ieral  Accijnrrting  Office  shall 
cciidnct  a  conttnuotts  study  and  analysts 
or.  and  report  to  the  Consress  by  April  30. 
I97C,  and  thereafter  of  each  successive  year 
for  a  period  of  the  next  three  successive  years, 
on  the  effect  of  such  pricing  provisions  on 
I : )  economic  conditions.  (2)  production  of 
domestic  crttde  oil  and  other  energy  sources, 
la)  demand  for  crude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
li  u.Ti  products  and  other  ener^  source.-,  (41 
imports  of  cmJe  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  retined 
petroleum  products,  and  other  energy  at-urces 
(including  ih^  effect  on  Isalance  of  pay- 
iiieiiis  of  such  imports) ,  i5)  profits  of  the 
petroleum  Industrj',  and  (ff)  the  InveEtment 
".ci;lvities  of  tiie  petroleum  industry.". 

'b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Emergency  Fetro- 
icmn  Allijcatton  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
ut'-.Ung  ati  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'  (3)'  A  viclation  of  section  8(b)  of  thlK 
Ai,t  blKiU  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  violation 
of  the  regulation  promulgated  uudt-r  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act.". 

ic)  The- amendments  m.-u3e  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
full  month  following  tl^e  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Strrlte  out  all  from  the  begiiuiing  of  lir.e 
10  on  pRge  2';9  to  the  end  of  line  14  on  page 

280. 

On  page  380.  line  15  in.<:ert  the  following 
and  renumber  all  subsequent  stibsectioca 
accordingly: 

"(h)  Prior  the  implementation  of  aubsee- 
tiona  (f)  arid  (g),  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  analysts  of  the  reunit- 
ing cott  to  the  manufacturer,  and  in  turn  to 
the  co-isiuner,  of  subsections  (f)  and  (g). 

On  page  265.  line  13,  Insert  the  following: 

••(m)  The  authority  granted  under  this 
section  shall  extend  only  to  purchases  to 
create  and  maintain  a  national  Civilian  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve. 

Strike  all  from  line  13  on  page  330  to 
lUe  end  of  line  25  on  page  338. 

Oa  pr^je  356,  insert  the  following  on 
iuie  22 : 

"(3)  All  auditing  and  information- 
gathering  responsibUity  created  pursuant  to 
the  Emergency  Petroleinn  Anccation  Act  of 
1973,  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordinatlfin  Act  of  1974,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  office. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

Page  223,  line  9,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "3cc. 
9'. 

Page  233,  Ihie  14,  strike  out  tlie  qiiotaticm 
marks. 

Page  223,  after  line  14,  hasert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  The  President  shaU  amend  the  regu- 
lation luider  section  4(a)  to  provide  that  the 
speeifiicatlan  of  (or  manner  for  detennlntng) 
prices  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  each  refined 
petroleum  product  shall,  to  the  maxtnnnn 
extent  practicable,  reflect  the  direct  propor- 
tionate cost  relationship  among  such  oil 
and  prtJducts." 

By  Mr.  MUBFHT  of  New  York: 

Page  59,  after  Hne  16,  insert  the  following: 

INCENTIVES  TO  EXPLOBATUkN  FOR  AND  DBVEUIP- 

2fKNT  or  cauBE  on.  by  sbcall  veoocceba 
S£C.  306.  (a)  TlK  Administrator  may  ta 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  under 
subsection  (d)  guarantee  locuis  made  to  small 
crude  oil  producers  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  exploration  and  development  at 
cruude  oil  properties  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  (1)  A  small  crude  oil  producer  ihall  ke 
eligible  for  a  guarantee  tmder  subsection  (a) 
«>nly  If  the  Administrator  detenninea — 


(A)  that  he  Is  capable  of  successfully  man- 
aging any  oU-prodnclng  property  to  which 
the  loan  guarantee  is  sought; 

(B)  that  there  is  a  ressonable  prosperr  of 
repayment  of  the  guaranteed  lom; 

(C)  that  the  loan  wtn  be  adequately  «e- 
cnred:  and 

(Di  that  .such  pnxhicer  would  not  be  able 
to  obtain  adequate  financing  without  ^A^"h 
guarantee. 

(2)  The  amourr^  of  a  gnarantse  ls.sued  wiiii 
respect  to  a  lo.'.r  may  not  exceed  the  le«^er 
of  90  percent  of  the  loan  or  85.000.000.  Not 
mere  than  one  guarantee  may  be  issued — 

{.\)  to  any  small  crude  cll  producer  lir.- 
ciudlng  ail  persons  ninilated  with  such  pr?- 
ditcer ) .  or 

'Bi  with  respect  to  anv  sirn:ie  property 

(3)  The  aggregate  outstantftng  prini'tnal 
amount  of  loans  which  are  guaranteed  ur.d?r 
this  sectlo:;  may  not  at  any  time  excctd 
9300.000.000. 

(4)  No  loan  (guarantee  may  be  Issued  iimli-v 
this  section  unless  the  small  crude  oil  pro- 
ducer to  whom  the  loan  guarantee  is  Issued 
agree:-,  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
tstraticn  a  royalty  in  such  dollar  amount  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  o:' 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  but  in  no 
case  may  such  amount  represent  less  than 
5  per  centum  or  more  than  15  per  centum  oi 
monies  received  from  the  sale  of  the  crude 
oil  which  is  produced  by  such  small  pro- 
ducer from  the  property  to  which  the  loon 
guarantee  applies. 

(e)  For  pw'poses  of  this  section: 

(1)  A  person  shall  be  eonelctered  a  .smnU 
crude  oil  producer  if  stich  person  (together 
with  all  persons  affiliated  with  sucli  pro- 
ducer)— 

(A)  did  not  produce  an  average  of  more 
than  3.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  or 
5.000.000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  day 
during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  he  makes  application  for  assiatanr* 
tinder  this  section;  aiul 

(B)  did  not  have  grosa  revenues  In.  t:.^cesi> 
of  $50,100,000  in  stich  calendar  year. 

(2)  A  person  is  affiliated  with  another 
pcrson  if  he  controls.  Is  controlled  by.  or  is 
under  common  control  vrtth,  stirh  other  per- 
son. The  term  "affiliate"  means  any  person 
directly  or  Indirectly  controDing.  concrolled 
by,  or  under  common  control  or  o\^'nei'ship 
with  any  other  person  as  determined  by 
the  Commission  under  its  ntlemalttng  au- 
thority. In  promulgating  such  rules  to  im- 
plement this  paragraph,  the  -Administrator 
shall  consider  direct  or  Indirect  legal  or 
benttBclal  hrterest  or  legal  power  or  influ- 
ence over  another  person,  dtoccfly  or  io«ti- 
dlrectly,  arising  throng  direct,  indirect,  or 
interlocking  ownership  of  capital  stock,  in- 
terlocking directorates  or  offices,  contractual 
relations,  agency  agreements  or  leasing 
arrangements. 

(d)  the  Admiuifitiator  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  section. 
By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
Ou  page  273,  after  line  4,.  insert  the  I'jil- 
lowing : 

GovEBNauirr  vse  or  iiacocanaa 
Sec.  416.  (a>  An  need  to.  this  seetKia: 

( 1 )  The  term  "llmmafiie"  means  ■  type  C 
vehicle  as  defined  In  the  Amendment  to  In- 
terim Federal  Specification,  Automobile, 
Sedan,  Issued  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mintstration,  December  I,  1974. 

(2)  The  term  "passenger  antomoblle"  hus 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  ha^  nnder 
section  501  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Government  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  instrumentality,  or 
authority  of  the  executive.  legislative,  or 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  any  independent  agency  thcreot. 
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(b)  Except  ae  provided  la  dubrfecliou  (c), 
ft  Oovemment  agency  may  not — 

(1)  purcbase,  hire,  lease,  operate,  or  main- 
tain any  limoiislne; 

(2)  employ  or  procure  the  services  of  any 
I>erson  as  a  driver  for  a  single  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  Government  agency;  or 

(3)  purchase,  hire,  lease,  operate,  or  main- 
luin  passenger  automobiles  for  the  trans- 
portation of  any  oiflcer  or  employee  of  a  Gov- 
erniaeut  agency  between  his  dv.eiliug  and  his 
place  of  employment,  except  in  the  case  of 
(A)  a  medical  ofBcer  on  outpatient  medical 
service,  or  (B)  an  officer  or  employee  engaged 
in  field  work  In  remote  areas,  tlie  character 
of  whose  duties  make  such  transportation 
necessary,  and  In  either  such  case,  only  when 
such  exception  Is  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  Government  agency  courenied. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


(c)  Subsection  (b)  does  not  apply  to  the 
piu-chase,  hire,  lease,  operation,  or  malnte- 
Jiance  of  motor  vehicles  for — 

( 1 )  the  transportation  of  Ambassadors  sta- 
tioned or  conducting  business  abroad,  or 
for  the  personal  use  by  the  President,  and 
one  each  for  use  by  the  Vice  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  tlie  head  of  each  execu- 
tive department,  the  Chief  Juatice  of  the 
UniU'd  States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
tl.e  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
HcinesentaUves.  the  majority  and  minority 
Iffders  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  majority  and  minority 
vh/ps  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
H?piesentatives.  and  the  United  States  Rep- 
i.'acntative  to  the  United  Nations,  and 

(2)  use  by  a  Government  agency  in  the 
pei/oj.nance   of   investigative,   law    enforce- 
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nient,  or  intelligence  duties.  If  the  head  of 
such  agency  determines  that  exclusive  con- 
trol of  such  vehicle  is  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  such  duties. 

(d»  No  officer  or  employee  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  other  than  those  referred  to 
In  .sub-section  (b)(3»  (A)  or  (b)  or  subsec- 
tion (c),  may  be  furnished  a  passenger  auto- 
mobile to  be  operated  by  a  person  oUier  tli.m 
snch  officer  or  employee. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

On  page  3.'34,  line  11.  afid  new  sxibpanx- 
gmph  (tx)  PS  follows: 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  inider  this 
s.'ciion  prohibit,  impair,  or  alter  the  de- 
livery of  natural  gas  which  would  be  used 
VA-dct  epicrf!Pncy  conditions  including.  ht\t 
jjit  luniled  to,  pir  pollution  alerts." 
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SECOND  IN  A  SERIES  OF  TWO  AR- 
TICLES—SOVIET NAVAL  POWER 
OUTSTRIPS  THE  WEST 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAXIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  the  facts  about  So- 
viet naval  power.  American  naval  power 
is  in  the  process  of  becoming  inferior  to 
the  Soviet  force,  yet  tlie  popular  miscon- 
ception in  this  so-called  age  of  detente 
lulls  our  Nation  to  sleep.  While  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  negotiates  our 
country  Into  submission,  men  like  Pi-of . 
Wayne  C.  Lutton  of  the  American  Chris- 
tian College  are  attempting  to  dissemi- 
rute  the  truth  about  otu-  weakened  mili- 
tary capabilities  to  the  American  people. 
In  turn,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Seapower  and  a  representative 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Georgia,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
assist  persons  like  Professor  Lutton  in  his 
work.  The  following  article  Is  the  second 
in  a  series  which  appeared  in  Christian 
Crusade  Weekly  on  March  2  of  this  year: 

Soviet  Naval  Powee  OmsTRips  the  West 
(By  Wayne  Lnttoni 

Last  week,  I  traced  the  development  of  the 
Russian  Navy  in  the  post-World  War  n  era 
and  concluded  by  detailing  the  current 
strength  of  the  Soviet  surface  fleet. 

A  further  example  of  Soviet  strength  Is 
the  new  and  highly  advanced  Kresta  11  class 
frigates  wliich  the  Russians  began  deploying 
in  1970.  The  Kresta  II  carries  the  new  SS-N- 
10  antishlp  missile,  heavier  guns,  more  tor- 
pedo tubea,  and  ASW  rocket  launchers. 

ThA  Soviets  have  also  been  building  even 
larger  Kara  class  missUe  cruisers  and  the  first 
of  these  heavily  armed  ships  entered  the 
Mediterranean  in  1973. 

As  of  January  1,  1974,  the  Soviets  possessed 
a  fleet  of  29  modern  cruisers,  while  the  U.S. 
Uad  a  total  of  only  seven,  with  Britain  and 
Prance  having  an  additional  total  of  four. 
Clearly,  the  Russians  have  a  surface  fleet 
armed  with  gtxns  and  missiles  that  can  now 
operate  In  waters  that  previously  saw  only 
Western  warships. 

Along  with  a  fleet  of  the  most  powerful 
heavy  cruisers  In  existence,  Russia  has  also 
built,  since  the  early  19608,  numerous  missile 
destroyers,  escort  ships,  small  missile  boats, 
torpedo  boats,  and  other  auxiliary  ships. 
Many  of  these  ships  play  a  role  In  anti-sub- 
marine warfaiv. 


/*K  of  January  1.  lt>74  the  U.S.  and  Xh" 
U.S.S.R.  both  had  1»2  destroyers  and  frigates 
apiece.  However,  the  Soviet  ships  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  constructed  since  1960. 
^fost  of  the  U.S.  destroyers  are  an  average  of 
20  jpais  old.  In  the  rateRory  of  small  missile 
craft  and  torpedo  boats,  the  Soviets  enjoy  an 
overv.ljelming  superiority,  with  Oil  units  to 
a  j  total  of  only  32  for  the  U.S. 

I  The  U.S.  is  the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear-powered submarines.  However,  experts 
tend  to  agree  now  that  the  Soviets  have 
about  caught  up  to  us. 

The  Soviets  now  have  about  90  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  while  we  have  102.  The 
Soviets  have  built  33  Yankee-class  nUsslle 
submarines,  wliich  are  similar  to  the  U.S. 
Polaris,  and  are  armed  with  16  nuclear- 
tipped  missUes  with  a  range  of  alX)Ut  1300 
nautical  miles.  Soviet  Yankee-class  submar- 
ines regularly  patrol  our  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  coasts. 

Starting  In  1973,  the  Soviets  introduced 
the  first  Delta  clas.s  submarines.  The  Deltas 
are  currently  the  largest  undersea  craft  In 
the  world,  with  an  estimated  displacement  of 
lO.OOO  tons  and  length  of  450  feet. 

Tlie  Deltas  have  12  missile  tubes  designed 
to  fire  the  SS  N-8  missile,  which  has  a  range 
of  4200  nautical  miles.  This  means  that 
Deltas  can  hit  targets  such  as  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  without  straying  far  from 
their  sub  bases  at  Vlntlivostok  and  Mur- 
mansk. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  has  re- 
ported that  by  the  middle  of  this  year  the 
Soviets  wlU  have  51  ot  52  Yankee  and  Delta 
class  submarines,  carrying  at  least  744  nu- 
clear-armed missiles. 

In  addition  to  their  nuclear  fleet,  the  So- 
viets have  260  advanced  diesel-powered  sub- 
marines. Over  150  of  these  are  attack  models 
Intended  to  destroy  merchant  shipping. 
Others  are  equipped  with  ballistic  missile 
tubes. 

The  U.S.  has  only  16  conventional  craft  in 
use.  Thus,  In  terms  of  total  numbers,  the 
Soviets  have  around  350  modern  submarines, 
over  three  times  the  U.S.  fleet  of  117  ships. 

Our  nominal  NATO  allies,  France  and  Brit- 
ain, have  a  further  55  submarines  in  opera- 
tion. However,  their  governments  are  unde- 
pendable  and  their  units  of  doubtful  fighting 
quality.  In  any  case  the  combined  U.S., 
French  and  British  fleets  in  no  way  come 
close  to  matching  the  strength  of  the  Soviets. 

"Our  ability  to  apply  power  overseas  is 
shrinking  at  an  impressive  rate,"  warns  re- 
cantly  retired  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Ad- 
miral Elmo  Zumwalt. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Henry  Kissinger, 
the  U.S.  has  entered  into  the  SALT  agree- 
ments— Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks. 
SALT  has  been  hailed  by  the  liberal  press  as 
being  K'ant  steps  forward  in  the  quest  for 
ptace. 


In  trulh.  the  SALT  uqrceuicnis  are  a  guar- 
antee that  the  U.S.  tcill  descend  into  a  per- 
manent condition  of  strategic  inferiority 
compared  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  SALT  I  the  Soviets  were  given  a  41 
percent  superiority  in  land-based  missiles,  a 
34  percent  superiority  in  sea-based  missiles, 
and  a  50  percent  superiority  in  .strategic  sub- 
marine.'?. 

By  mid-1977  the  Soviets  could  have  a  flee; 
of  62  Delta-class  submarines  with  up  to  950 
mls.siles,  while  remahilng  within  the  SAL! 
"constraints."  Not  covered  under  SALT  are 
the  older  Soviet  Hotel-class  and  22  diesel 
Golf -class  submarines,  armed  with  a  total  ol 
almost  100  missiles. 

Soviet  warships  are  assisted  in  their  oper- 
ations by  a  fleet  of  40  spy  .ships,  jammed 
with  electronic  gear.  These  intelligence- 
gathering  craft  regtUarly  keep  watch  off  the 
U.S.  Polaris  submarine  bases  at  Holy  Loch, 
Scotland,  Rota,  Spain,  and  Apra  Harbor, 
Guam. 

Others  operate  along  the  southeastern 
coast  of  the  U.S.  in  a  position  that  permits 
surveiUance  of  the  Polaris  base  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  missUe  launch- 
higs  from  Cape  Kennedy. 

All  of  the  Soviet  spy  ships  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  8th  Directorate  (code-break- 
ing and  surveillance)  of  the  KGB  in  Mos- 
cow. 

By  comparison,  the  U.S.  lias  phased-out  its 
small  fleet  of  spy  ships,  following  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  USS  Liberty  by  Israel  and 
the  capture  of  the  Pueblo  by  the  North 
Koreans  on  the  high  seas. 

Until  the  past  few  years  the  Soviets  had 
few  overseas  naval  bases  available  to  their 
warships.  Tills,  too,  has  changed.  The  So- 
viets have  several  ports  available  to  them 
in  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  1971  the  Russians  signed  a  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Peace  and  Cooperation  with  the 
lefticit  government  of  India.  Soviet  technical 
assistance  has  enlarged  the  capabilities  of 
the  Indian  east  coast  naval  base  at  Visak- 
hapatnam. 

The  Soviets  also  have  in.stallation3  off  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  and  astride  the  southern  en- 
trance to  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez  Canal. 

Closer  to  the  U.S.,  the  Soviets  have  been 
giving  Increasing  attention  to  the  Caribbean 
since  Fidel  Castro  took  over  Cuba  in  1959. 
Since  1969  Russian  submarines  have  been 
calling  at  Havana  and  Cienfuegos  on  a 
regular  basis. 

As  the  reliable  Times  of  the  American 
reported  last  April  3,  Havana  Harbor  Is  being 
modernized  to  carry  a  larger  volume.  The 
importance  of  a  Soviet  naval  base  only  90 
miles  off  the  Florida  coast  need  hardly  be 
emphasized. 

As  a  companion  article  by  ACC  President 
David  A.  Noebel  points  out,  the  Soviets  hop© 
to  gain  control  of  Portugal  in  the  near  future, 
thus  Checking  tlie  U.S.  base  at  Rota,  Spain 
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and  presenting  the  Russians  with  the  possi- 
bility of  closing  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
North  Atlantic  to  Western  shipping. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviets  have  been 
vastly  increasing  their  naval  forces,  the  U.S. 
has  cut  its  defense  budget.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  the  fraction  of  our  Federal  budget 
spent  for  defense  has  dropped  from  around 
55  per  cent  to  less  than  30  per  cent — a  re- 
duction of  almost  60  per  cent. 

Our  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Ad- 
miral James  L.  Holloway,  has  noted  that 
many  Americans  fail  to  realize  what  is  hap- 
pening with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  high 
seas.  He  and  others  concerned  with  o\ir  na- 
tional security  have  emphasized  the  need  for 
the  U.S.  to  modernize  our  surface  fleet  and 
give  top  priority  to  the  Trident  submarine 
program.  The  Tridents  will  carry  25  nuclear- 
missiles  and  can  serve  as  a  check  upon  the 
Soviet  Deltas. 

Lastly,  it  should  now  be  clear  to  even  the 
most  casual  observer  that  the  foreign  policy 
charted  for  the  U.S.  by  Henry  Kissinger  can 
only  lead  to  the  eclipse  of  America  as  a  great 
power.  Kissinger  has  followed  the  lead  estab- 
lished by  Kennedy.  Johnson,  McNamar.i  and 
Walt  Rostow.  Our  best  guarantee  of  national 
survival  rests  upon  a  return  to  a  defense 
policy  based  on  U.S.  superiority ,  assisted  by 
dedicated  diplomacy.  The  alternative  policy 
of  detente  is  actually  "Surrender  by  the 
installment  plan." 


THE  RESOLUTIONS  FROM  THE 
HARTFORD  COURT  OP  COMMON 
COUNCIL 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

op   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  two  resolu- 
tions recently  passed  by  the  Hartford 
Coui't  of  Common  Coimcil.  The  first  sug- 
gests some  of  the  possible  implications 
for  revenue  loss  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
proposal  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  moneys 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  be  sub- 
mitted monthly  rather  than  quarterly  to 
Washington.  The  other  takes  an  admi- 
rable position  in  favor  of  genuine  eco- 
nomic relief  for  retired  homeowners. 
The  I'esolutions  follow : 

RESOLtrriON 

Whereas,  Proposed  U.S.  Senate  Bill  1685, 
presently  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  amend  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  thereby  allowing  states 
to  continue  to  make  social  security  payments 
and  reports  on  a  calendar-quarterly  basis  as 
opposed  to  HEW's  proposal  that  said  monies 
be  sent  to  Washington  on  a  monthly  basis; 
and 

Whereas,  The  HEW  proposed  monthly  so- 
cial security  payment  would  result  in  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $700,000  in  short-term  invest- 
ment money  for  the  State  of  Connecticut; 
and 

Whereas,  HEW's  proposed  monthly  social 
security  payment  would  result  in  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  as  much  as  $250,000  in  short 
term  investment  revenue  for  the  towns  and 
Cities  in  (Connecticut;  and 

Whereas,  This  change  to  monthly  social  se- 
curity payments  would  only  create  more  red 
tape  for  every  town  and  City  in  Connecticut; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Hartford  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  does  hereby  go  on  record  as 
strongly  supporting  Senate  BUI  1685;  and, 
b©  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  Town  Clerk  is  hereby 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  all  members  of  the  Connecticut  Congres- 
sional delegation  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  The  Present  economic  problems 
of  this  Country  are  placing  particularly  diffi- 
cult hardships  on  elderly  and  retired  persons 
who  must  live  on  fixed  incomes;  and 

Whereas,  Many  retired  people  own  their 
homes  and  are  financially  unable  to  provide 
adequate  maintenance  of  their  property;  and 

Whereas,  The  Elderly  Homeowner  Relief 
Bill,  S-667.  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  will  provide  various 
forms  of  economic  relief  to  retired  home- 
owners; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Hartford  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  does  liereby  go  on  record  as 
strongly  supporting  the  pa.ssage  of  this  elder- 
ly homeowner  relief  bill;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Town  Clerk  is  hereby 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  all  members  of  the  Connecticut  Congres- 
sional delegation  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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IS  MASS  TRANSIT  AN  UNREAL 
DREAM? 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mass 
transit  had  better  not  be  an  unreal 
dream  because,  if  it  is,  America's  great 
metropolitan  centers  are  doomed.  Never- 
theless, there  is  much  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  David  Wilson  which 
appeared  in  the  July  5  Boston  Globe.  The 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  in- 
forms me  that,  even  with  unlimited  re- 
sources, only  10  percent  of  America's  pas- 
senger travel  would  be  done  on  fixed  rail 
mass  transit.  The  point  being  that  most 
ma.ss  transit  will  occur  over  highways. 
Once  this  fact  is  recognized,  the  most 
ardent  mass  transit  enthusiasts  may  be- 
gin to  see  the  need  to  modernize  Ameri- 
ca's highway  system.  Without  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  we  would  not  have  ade- 
quate roads  for  cars,  trucks,  or  mass 
ti-ansit. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Mass  Transtt  :  Unreal  Dream 
(By  David  B.  Wilson) 

Nice  people  are  for  mass  transportation. 
Wicked  polluters  are  for  gas-guzzling  mon- 
sters, superhighways  and  parking  lots. 

The  fact  is,  public  transportation  is  a  lit- 
tle like  btjsing  for  school  Integration:  The 
people  most  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it 
are  those  least  likely  to  have  to  encounter  it. 

The  suburban  mind's  capacity  for  auto- 
therapeutic  self-deception  is  apparently  In- 
exhaustible. 

Support  of  busing  downtown  gives  the  lib- 
eral suburbanite  a  fine  feeling  of  solidarity 
with  the  oppressed  while  protecting  him  from 
the  necessity  of  much  personal  contact  with 
them. 

His  support  for  mass  transit  is  derived 
from  the  belief  that  if  enough  people  can  be 
induced  to  take  the  subway  he  wiU  run  into 
fewer  traffic  jams  and  less  air  pollution  while 
operating  his  own  car. 

Nevertheless,  the  liberal  litany  has  con- 
demned the  automobile  and  exalted  the 
rapid  transit  tratn  for  so  many  years  that 
attitudes  have  become  petrified.  People  who 
should  know   better  persist  in  thinking  of 


the  two  systems  as  antagonistic  and  mutually 
exclusive  alternatives. 

They  have  faUed  to  reckon  with  the  out- 
ward spread  of  population  and  economic  ac- 
tivity into  the  suburbs  and  beyond,  the 
growth  of  lateral  commuting,  around  the  rim 
of  il>e  urban  wheel  rather  than  along  its 
spokes  to  the  hub,  and  the  burgeoning  cost 
of  operating  deficits  characteristically  accom- 
panied by  reduced  ridership. 

Prof.  Alan  A.  Altshuler  of  the  Massachu- 
essts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  recent  testi- 
mony in  Washington,  expressed  oncern  over 
public   nilsundei standing   of   this   situation. 

Until  recently  secretary  of  transportation 
for  Ma;isachu3etts,  Altshuler  still  regards 
liimself  as  an  advocate  of  Improved  and  ex- 
tended niasf  transit. 

But  he  is  appalled  by  tlie  possibility  tliai 
billions  may  be  poured  into  development 
and  operation  of  transit  systems  for  which 
there  is  in  fact  no  foreseeable  market. 

About  two-fifths  of  combined  highuay- 
transit  aid  from  the  Federal  govenrment  to 
urban  areas  in  tlie  coming  fiscal  year  will  be 
for  transit,  a  mode  that  accounts  for  about 
5  percent  of  urban  passenger  miles  of  travel. 

Altshuler  believes  that  urban  dispersal  "has 
already  imposed  very  stark  limits  on  the 
patronage  potential  of  fixed  route  transit 
service,"  i.e..  subway  trains. 

Existing  routes  and  extension  plans  are 
largely  predicated  on  the  spoke-hub  model 
of  the  city,  one  which  is  almost  obsolete. 

Even  in  metropolitan  areas  larger  than  1 
million,  he  points  out,  only  9.4  percent  of 
employed  residents  worked  in  central  bu:-!- 
ness  districts  and  fewer  than  half  of  these 
were  suburban  residents. 

Altshtiler  calculates  that  public  expendi- 
tures to  meet  operating  deficits  of  transit 
systems  in  tliis  country  increased  from  $12.4 
million  in  1964  to  $1.3  billion  estimated  for 
last  year. 

Facilities  are  constructed  at  high  planning 
cost  and  top  union  pay  scales.  They  are 
designed  to  run  at  a  loss  and  to  transport 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the 
service.  Operating  employees  recognize  Fed- 
eral subsidy  to  be  a  bottomless  reservoir 
of  potential  pay  increases  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. Collective  bargaining  is  a  farce  as  tran- 
sit unions  whipsaw  public  management  be- 
tween the  power  to  strike  and  the  power  to 
vote. 

Meanwhile,  95  percent  of  the  travel  in 
urban  areas  continues  to  be  by  other  means 
of  transportation. 

Altshuler  sees  a  shift  to  car  pools,  vans, 
dial-a-ride  and  other  flexible  systems  as  the 
best  prospect  for  achieving  goals  of  fuel 
conservation,  reduced  traffic  congestion,  less 
pollution  and  adequate  service.  But  massive 
Federal  subsidy,  he  believes,  is  not  the 
answer. 

More  likely  to  achieve  these  goals,  he  be- 
lieves, is  regulation  by  price — boosting  tlie 
cost  of  fuel,  vehicles,  registration,  parking 
and  so  on.  The  result  would  be  creation  of 
market  for  the  chei^),  more  flexible,  less  capi- 
tal-intensive modes  of  travel. 

He  may  or  may  not  be  right  about  this. 
But  the  picture  he  paints  of  the  economics 
of  rapid  transit  should  give  pause  to  liberals 
still  living  in  the  toy-train  dream  world 
of  a  decade  ago. 


BEAVER  COUNTY  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  U.S.  HISTORY 


HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16.  1975 

Mr.    MYERS    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  month  of  August. 
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Beaver  County,  in  my  district,  the  25tli  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  celebrate  its  175th 
birthday  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Beaver  County,  Mr.  Speaker,  served  as 
the  gateway  to  the  West  when  our  fore- 
fathers explored  the  wilderness  and 
stayed  to  unite  a  great  Nation. 

The  Beaver  County  Times,  a  fine  news- 
paper in  my  district,  commented  on  the 
liistory  of  Beaver  County  and  its  contri- 
butions to  the  Nation.  I  believe  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  editorial,  is  worthy  of 
sliaring  with  my  colleagues : 

Beaveb  Covnty  CoNTHiBtnrro  to  U.S. 

HlSTORV 

Beaver  County  will  mark  an  Important 
milestone  in  Its  proud  history  next  month. 
Preparations  are  now  underway  for  observ- 
ance of  the  176th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  county  as  a  political  entity. 

The  event  will  be  marked  with  a  three-day 
celebration  to  be  held  Aug.  1.  2.  and  3.  It  will 
take  place  at  the  Court  House  In  Beaver,  seat 
of  the  county  government. 

Beaver  Countlans  have  good  rea.son  to  cele- 
brate their  rich  historical  heritage.  For  what 
is  now  Beaver  County  had  great  Influence  on 
the  development  of  the  then-young  nation 
that  has  become  the  greatest  country  on 
earth. 

In  Its  Infancy,  Beaver  County  was  the  gate- 
way to  the  wilderness  to  the  west.  It  was  the 
site  of  two  military  outposts,  Fort  Mcintosh 
In  what  ia  now  Beaver  and  the  encampment 
where  Oen.  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  trained 
his  American  Legion  in  preparation  for  the 
Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  (It  was  from  the 
name  given  the  troops  who  trained  there  that 
the  name  Leglonville.  now  part  of  Harmony 
Township,  Is  derived.) 

In  addition  to  its  Invaluable  role  In  open- 
ing the  West  to  settlement  by  the  white  man, 
Beaver  County  also  had  vast  influence  In  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  fledgling 
United  States. 

From  that  small  beginning  on  what  was 
then  the  country's  western  frontier,  Beaver 
County  has  grown  into  the  Industrial  giant 
that  it  Is  today,  one  of  the  nation's  major 
manufacturing  centers.  Truly,  Beaver  Coun- 
tlans have  much  to  celebrate  as  their  home 
county  marks  Its  175th  anniversary,  as  they 
will  have  when  the  Bicentennial  Is  observed. 

In  today's  Times  is  a  104-page  tablold-slze 
supplement  which  recounts  many  of  the 
highlights  In  Beaver  County's  rich  historical 
heritage.  It  is  oiu'  hop>e  that  this  will  not  only 
serve  as  a  hlstcM'lcal  record  of  our  county's  In- 
estimably valuable  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  great  country,  but  that  it 
will,  also,  InstUl  new  pride  In  their  county 
and  their  country  among  all  Beaver 
Countlans. 


40-YEAR  DRUNK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or  COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph  published  a  trenchant  edito- 
rial which  sums  up  In  a  few  succinct 
paragraphs  the  folly  of  Federal  spending 
policies.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

40-Year  Drunk 

Bismarck's  famous  crack,  "The  less  people 
know  about  how  sausages  and  laws  are  made, 
the  better  they'll  sleep  at  night,"  has  a  new 
and  appropriate  appUcatloiu 

The  less  people  understand  the  portent  of 
our  explosive  national  Indebtedness  and  the 
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more  they  enjoy  the  political  euphoria  of 
"goodies"  bought  with  billions  In  taxes  they 
have  paid  Uncle  Sam,  the  vaoie  they'll  sleep. 

For  It  threatens  tis  more  and  more  with 
the  kind  of  financial  disaster  that  struck 
Germany  when  a  wheell>arrow  of  paper 
money  was  needed  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Going  Into  more  and  more  debt  Is  like 
drinking  hard  liquor.  One  or  two  drinks  may 
make  you  "feel  good."  "Feeling  good"  Is  con- 
tagious, you  want  to  continue,  so  the  more 
drli\ks  you  consume  the  more  of  a  drunk  you 
become. 

Germany  went  bankrupt,  a  disaster  which 
led  to  loss  of  freedom  and  the  a.scent  of 
Adolph  Hitler,  then  to  World  War  II. 

Since  Franklin  Roosevelt's  election  to  four 
terms  in  the  presidency  our  politicians  have 
become  addicts  of  that  "good  feeling"  which 
comes  from  handing  ovit  more  and  more 
money  and  going  further  and  further  Into 
debt  until  we  now  are  faced  with  an  astro- 
nomical debt  of  $487,600,000,000 — or  $2,800 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  our  coun- 
try. Oar  government  even  has  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  interest  on  money  It  has 
already  borrowed,  now  nmning  $30  billions 
per  year. 

Historically,  going  back  to  the  earliest 
times,  unpaid  national  indebtedness  has 
ended  In  dictatorships.  Surely,  nations 
through  all  history,  like  individuals,  have 
borrowed  money  to  meet  temporary  emer- 
gencies. Those  that  survived  tightened  their 
beUs  and  paid  oft  their  Indebtedness.  This 
we  have  not  done  since  Roosevelt.  Instead, 
tlie  cure  for  every  need  hus  become  deficit 
spending.  It  has  become  a  habit,  even  In  good 
times. 

The  Slims  Congress  and  the  President  are 
proposing  would  bring  our  national  Indebt- 
edness to  $662,800,000,000. 

It  flabbergasts  the  mind.  Digest  it  care- 
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Xujlly. 


PARAPLEGICS    HAVE    A    CHAMPION 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ARKANSAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ar- 
kansas is  blessed  with  many  citizens  who 
are  dedicated  to  serving  the  needs  of 
others.  Pew  are  as  dedicated  as  Mi's. 
Maurice  "Jane"  Smith.  Her  imtiring  ef- 
fwts  on  behalf  of  spinal  cord  injuries 
have  resulted  in  the  passage  of  landmark 
legislation  by  the  17th  General  Assemblj' 
of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  which  cre- 
ates a  State  Spinal  Cord  Commission. 
The  act  is  the  fli'st  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  outlines  the 
work  of  Jane  Smith,  truly  an  asset  to  the 
people  of  her  State  and  all  those  across 
the  Nation  who  are  afflicted  with  spinal 
cord  injuries : 

Paraplegics  Have  a  Chance 

Little  Bock. — Mrs.  Jane  Smith  has  spent  a 
lifetime  working  for  better  medical  care  for 
persons  with  spinal  cord  problems.  And  be- 
cause of  her  efforts,  the  Seventieth  General 
Assembly  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  passed 
a  landmark  bill  In  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive care  program  for  treatment  and 
r^abilltatlon  of  spinal  cord  Injured  per- 
sons and  those  with  associated  problems. 
The  Act,  which  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind  In 
the  Nation,  also  established  a  State  Spinal 
Cord  Commission  to  administer  the  program. 

Mrs.  Smith  became  Interested  in  this  often 
forsaken  medical  problem  almost  two  dec- 
ades   ago    when    her    mother    received    ft 


broken  neck  in  an  auto  accident.  Astonished 
at  the  lack  of  medical  knowledge  In  this 
field  and  infuriated  by  the  prevalent  atti- 
tude. "The  sooner  she  dies,  the  better."  the 
librarian  from  Birdeye  set  out  to  make  her 
mark  in  medical  history.  In  belief  that  quad- 
riplegics (persons  with  paralyzed  arms  and 
leg.si,  such  as  her  mother,  deserved  more 
than  an  early  grave,  she  searched  for  help 
and  later  that  year  found  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk  at  the  New  York  University  Medical 
Center. 

Dr.  Rusk  offered  the  first  glimmer  of  hope 
that  proved  to  be  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  He  subscribed  to  the  belief  that 
paralyzed  persons  not  only  de.served  a  bet- 
ter life,  but  were  capable  of  leading  one. 

Through  her  a.ssociatlon  with  Dr.  Rusk, 
Mrs.  Smith  met  other  leading  authorities  In 
the  field.  She  learned  that  the  apathy  to- 
wairl  ^paralyzed  persons  was  luilversal  and 
not  confined  only  to  Mid-South  doctors.  Ap- 
palled by  the  situation,  Mrs.  Smith  pledged 
her  life  to  helping  correct  tills  problem. 

After  almost  twenty  years  of  lielping  others 
recei\e  better  medical  care,  the  lady  from 
Birdeye  made  her  largest  contribution  when 
she  headed  the  first  survey  of  spinal  cord 
injured  persons  by  the  Arkansas  league  for 
Nursing.  The  survey,  only  the  third  of  its 
kind  in  the  Nation,  found  more  than  1,100 
Arkansans  suffering  from  spinal  cord  injiu-y 
or  damage.  Furthermore,  it  found  that  a 
fully  coordinated  approach  to  tlie  early  rec- 
ognition, emergency  care  and  transportation, 
definitive  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  and 
long-term  management  direction  was  lack- 
ing yet  essential  to  guaranteeing  these  pa- 
tients the  opportunity  to  lead  a  more  use- 
ful life.  It  also  pointed  out  that  only  the 
wealthy  can  afford  the  medical  support 
needed  for  these  persons.  Recommendations 
of  the  survey  were  that  the  State  establish 
a  funding  mechanism,  develop  and  operate  a 
spUial  cord  treatment  center  and  coordinate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  efforts. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  the  Arkansas 
General  Assembly  established  a  State  Spinnl 
Cord  Commission  and  appropriated  one  mil- 
lion dollars  to  fund  it.  Tlie  nine  commis- 
sions, appointed  by  the  governor,  are  charged 
with  developing  an  Arkansas  Spinal  Cord 
Treatment  Center,  and  in  the  meantime  co- 
ordinating the  care  given  to  the  spinal  cord 
injured  patients.  The  commission  would  also 
arrange  for  financial  assistance  for  persons 
unable  to  pay.  Additionally,  until  a  center 
could  be  opened,  the  commission  will  con- 
tract with  other  agencies  or  Institutions  to 
provide  the  services  deemed  necessary. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  is  al- 
vfays  a  meaningful  event,  but  It  is  of 
extra  significance  on  this  occasion.  For 
the  first  time  in  15  years,  we  have  seen 
the  list  of  captive  nations  grow,  as  Cam- 
bodia, South  Vietnam,  and  Laos  have 
fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
distatorship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  end  of  it.  Unfortunately,  the 
sad  fact  Is  that  the  Communists  are 
never  satisfied  with  what  they  already 
have.  On  the  contrary,  even  today  they 
are  working  hard  in  countrj'  after  coun- 
ti'y  to  impose  their  will  on  the  people. 

Experience  has  shown  tliat  no  nation 
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will  ever  willingly  choose  to  be  subjected 
to  Communist  rule.  For  example,  just 
recently  we  have  seen  87  percent  of  the 
people  of  Portugal  repudiate  the  Com- 
munist choice  in  a  free  election.  Yet, 
llie  Commimists  have  never  allowed  tlie 
wishes  of  the  people  to  stand  in  their 
way  when  it  comes  to  talcing  over  a 
country.  In  recent  weeks  the  voices  of 
non-Communist  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  have  been  brazenly  silenced  in 
that  unhappy  country.  Perhaps  the 
trend  in  Portugal  is  not  yet  irreversible. 
We  pray  that  it  is  not.  Yet  the  situation 
remains  extremely  dangerous  and  must 
serve  to  warn  all  free  men  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Communists  to  exploit  any 
situation  which  can  be  turned  to  their 
gain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
entered  the  period  in  which  it  is  cele- 
brating the  Bicentennial  of  its  own  lib- 
eration from  foreign  domination.  As  we 
rejoice  in  the  memoiy  of  those  gallant 
men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives  to 
secure  our  liberty  two  centuries  ago,  let 
us  not  forget  our  fellow  men  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Cuba  who  yearn  also 
to  be  free.  Let  us  never  waver  in  our  re- 
solve to  work  for  the  day  when  all  na- 
tions and  all  men  will  live  in  liberty. 


THE  SECOND  AMENDMENT— ITS 
MEANING  TODAY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  scholarly  article  on  the 
meaning  of  the  second  amendment  by 
David  I.  Caplan,  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Caplan  Is 
legal  director  of  the  Federation  of 
Greater  New  York  Rifle  and  Pistol  Clubs. 
Dr.  Caplan  presents  a  strong  historical 
and  legal  argiunent  that  the  second 
amendment  constitutionally  protects  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  keep  arms  for 
both  self-defense  and  the  common  de- 
fense. For  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  including  the  text  of  the 
article  in  the  Record  : 

The  Second  Amendment — Its  Meaning 

Today 

(By  David  I.  Caplan,  Ph.  D.) 

The  Second  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  is  one  of  the  first  Ten 
Amendments,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  as  such 
was  passed  by  the  First  Congress  in  the  year 
1789  and  then  ratified  by  the  original  states 
In  1791.  The  purpose  of  each  and  every  one 
of  these  amendments  was  to  set  forth  specific 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  central  (fed- 
eral) government  and  thereby  provide  "every 
desirable  safeguard  for  popular  rights". 
(James  Madison) 

Thus,  for  example,  the  First  Amendment 
specifically  prohibits  the  federal  government 
from  abridging  freedom  of  speech  and  press, 
religion,  and  "the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances". 

Likewise,  the  Second  Amendment  provides: 
"A  well  regulated  MlUtia,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed." 

The  news  media  of  today  continually  trum- 
pet the  line  that  the  Second  Amendment 
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merely  guarantees  to  the  States  the  right  of 
the  States  to  have  militias,  and  that  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  does  not  guarantee  any  in- 
dividual rights!  This  view  is  completely 
wrong,  for  several  reasons. 

Each  and  every  other  one  of  the  BiU  of 
Rights  which  speaks  of  a  "right  of  the  peo- 
ple" has  been  interpreted  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  guaranteeing  an  in- 
dividual right.  Thus,  for  example,  the  First 
Amendment  "right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble"  lias  been  construed  as  an  in- 
dividual right  (to  demonstrate).  Moreover, 
the  Fourth  Amendment  "right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  iheir  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures"  has  likewise  been  construed  as 
an  individual  right. 

And  the  Ninth  Amendment  recitation,  that 
"Tne  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  cer- 
tain rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people", 
has  likewise  been  construed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  guaranteeing  an  in- 
dividual right  (to  use  contraceptives). 

Thus,  every  use  of  the  phrase  "right  of 
the  people"  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  refers  to  in- 
dividual rights,  not  to  States  Rights.  Indeed, 
the  Tenth  Amendment  makes  this  distinc- 
tion between  Individual  and  States  rights 
even  more  sharp  in  stating:  "The  piowers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people  ".  Thus,  the  Framers  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  had  a  clear  distinction  In  mind: 
When  they  intended  individual  rights  they 
used  the  plirase  "right  of  the  people"  (just 
as  in  the  Second  Amendment ! ) . 

The  proposal  for  the  Second  Amendment 
in  the  First  Congress  (1789)  originally  con- 
tained the  exemption:  "but  no  person  relig- 
iously scrupulous  shall  be  compelled  to  bear 
arms".  This  exemption  for  tliose  we  now  call 
"conscientious  objectors"  was  opposed  (ulti- 
mately successfully)  by  the  famous  Elbrldge 
Gerry. 

In  undoubtedly  the  most  important  state- 
ment on  the  Second  Amendment,  which  has 
been  since  then  systematically  gerryman- 
dered (by  legal  "scholars",  by  the  news  media, 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  etc.), 
Elbrldge  Gerry  said  (in  full) : 

"This  declaration  of  rights,  I  take  it,  is 
intended  to  secure  the  people  against  the 
mal-administration  of  the  Government;  If 
we  could  suppose  that,  in  all  cases,  the  rights 
of  the  people  would  be  attended  to,  the  occa- 
sion for  guards  of  this  kind  would  be  re- 
moved. Now,  I  am  apprehensive,  sir,  that  this 
clause  would  give  an  opportunity  to  the  peo- 
ple in  power  to  destroy  the  Constitution  It- 
self. They  can  declare  who  are  those  re- 
ligiously scrupulous,  and  prevent  them  from 
bearing  arms. 

"What,  sir,  is  the  use  of  a  militia?  It  is  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
army.  Now,  it  must  be  evident  that,  under 
this  provision,  together  with  their  other 
powers.  Congress  could  take  such  measures, 
with  respect  to  a  militia,  as  to  make  a  stand- 
ing army  necessary.  Whenever  Governments 
mean  to  invade  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  they  always  attempt  to  destroy 
the  militia,  in  order  to  raise  an  army  upon 
their  ruins.  This  was  done  by  Great  Britain 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution. 
They  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  an  effective  militia 
to  the  eastward.  The  Assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts, seeing  the  rapid  progress  that  admin- 
istration were  making  to  divest  them  of  their 
Inherent  privileges,  endeavored  to  counteract 
them  by  the  organization  of  a  militia;  but 
they  were  always  defeated  by  the  Influence  of 
the  Crown." 

Several  points  were  made  by  Gerry.  First, 
the  Second  Amendment  secures  the  people 
'against  the  mal-administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment", that  is,  the  keeping  of  arms  by 
the  people  in  their  homes  and  business  estab- 
lishments was  to  serve    (In  the  words  of 
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Chief  Justice  Story  in  1832)  as  a  "strong 
moral  check  against  the  usurpation  and  arbi- 
trary power  of  rulers". 

Second,  the  government  was  not  to  have 
the  power  to  declare  who  shall  or  who  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  keep  and  bear  arms  on  the 
basis  of  religion  or  any  other  artifice  which 
might  be  used  to  disarm  the  people. 

Third,  the  people's  ability  to  form  a  militia, 
by  the  prior  private  keeping  of  arms,  was 
not  to  be  thwarted  as  had  been  perpetrated 
by  the  British  Crown  In  Massachusetts 
where  the  Inhabitants  of  Boston  had  been  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  their  arms  in  a  mass  con- 
fiscation scheme. 

Fourth,  the  people's  right  to  keep  arms  was 
not  to  depend  upon  the  aictual  existence  of  a 
militia,  for  the  federal  Congress  could  always 
outlaw  the  militia  or  allow  It  to  become  non- 
existent (pursuant  to  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress "To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Mili- 
tia .  .  ."  and  "To  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  Militia  ..."  as 
enumerated  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution 
at  Article  I,  Section  8,  clauses  15  and  16). 

The  original  proposal  for  the  Second 
Amendment  declared  that  a  well  regulated 
militia  was  the  "best"  security  of  a  free  State, 
but  this  was  changed  to  merely  "necessary" 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State.  Necessary,  but 
not  sufficient!  For  in  constitutional  law, 
"necessary"  does  not  mean  "absolutely  nec- 
essary" or  "indispensably  necessary".  When 
the  United  States  Constitution  means  to  Im- 
ply "absolutely  necessary",  the  Constitution 
explicitly  uses  the  term  "absolutely  neces- 
sary". (Example:  U.S.  Constitution,  Article  I, 
Section  10,  clause  2:  "No  State  shall,  with- 
out the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Imports 
or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  it's 
inspection  Laws".) 

Thus,  the  Framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  the  Militia  was  not 
the  best  guarantee  of  the  security  of  a  free 
society,  nor  was  the  Militia  thought  to  be 
sufficient  or  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  but  that  other  as- 
pects and  features  of  the  people's  right  to 
keep  arms  would  be  required  to  add  up  to  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  namely,  the  private  keeping  of  arms 
to  serve  as  a  fundamental  check  and  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

It  is  further  instructive  to  note  that  a 
proposal  in  the  First  Congress  to  dilute  the 
Second  Amendment,  by  adding  the  quali- 
fication "for  the  common  defense"  to  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms", 
was  voted  down !  Thus,  the  Framers  explicit- 
ly refused  to  limit  the  right  to  keep  arms  to 
the  common  defense,  such  as  the  Militia, 
thereby  showing  that  the  private  right  of 
self  defense  with  arms  was  to  be  continued 
as  a  Constitutional  right,  just  as  had  been 
previously  true  under  British  common  law 
(court  decisions)  which  set  the  minimum 
standards  for  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  And  the  British  common  law  clear- 
ly provided  for  the  right  of  "Gentlemen  to 
ride  armed  for  their  Security"  and  for  the 
right  of  every  "private  person"  to  "arm  him- 
self for  the  Purposes"  of  the  "killing  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  a  Riot,  or  a  Forcible 
Entry". 

Indeed,  the  English  BUI  of  Rights  of  1688 
(Section  7)  e.xpllcltly  provided  that  "the  sub- 
jects which  are  Protestants  may  have  arms 
for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condi- 
tions and  as  allowed  by  law",  and  thus  the 
famous  Sir  William  Blackstone  (with  whose 
works  the  Framers  were  most  familiar)  num- 
bered among  the  "absolute  right  of  individ- 
uals" the  right  of  "having  arms  for  self- 
preservation  and  defense".  Of  course,  the 
above  quallflcartlons  on  having  arms,  as  stated 
In  the  1688  English  BUI  of  Rights  ("suit- 
able to  their  conditions  and  as  allowed  by 
law"),  reserves  certain  powers  of  regulatio^i 
to  the  Government  and  sets  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  type  of  arms  protected  by  the 
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English  Bill  of  Rights.  Similarly,  there  may 
be  certain  room  for  Governmental  action  un- 
der the  Second  Amendment  to  reg\ilat«  the 
right  to  bear  arms.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  now 
that  subsequent  cases  in  the  United  States 
have  held  that  the  Second  Amendment  right 
to  Iceep  arms  is  limited  to  those  arms  "as  are 
iisually  employed  in  civilized  warfare,  and 
that  constitute  the  ordinary  military  equip- 
ment"; but  as  to  those  military  arms  useful 
for  self-preservation  and  defense  (not  nu- 
clear weapons  of  course)  the  right  to  keep 
them  Is  "absolute"  and  "unqualified",  but 
only  the  right  to  bear  them  for  Individual 
aelf-defense  and  for  the  defense  of  the  State 
may  be  regulated,  but  not  prohibited.  How- 
ever, the  right  to  keep  arms  includes  the 
right  to  "purchase  and  practice  their  use". 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  impact 
ot  the  Second  Amendment  upon  the  power 
of  the  several  States,  as  opposed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  respect  to  regulating 
or  prohibiting  the  keeping  and  bearing  of 
arms  by  the  people.  For  several  reasons,  these 
powers  of  a  State  are  coextensive,  as  to  all 
persons  within  its  Jurisdiction,  with  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government  as  limited  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  including  the  Second 
Amendment.  First,  the  inherent  right  of 
aelf-defense  is  "founded  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture" and  as  such  "cannot  be  superseded  by 
the  law  of  society,"  especially  because  the 
famous  "due  process"  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  n.S.  Constitution 
explicitly  prohibits  the  States  from  depriv- 
ing any  person  of  his  liberty.  Second,  this 
right  of  self-defense  may  always  be  exer- 
cised by  an  individual  person  using  those 
arms  which  are  encompassed  by  the  Second 
Amendment,  a  federally  protected  right. 
Third,  the  several  States  simply  may  not.  In 
the  words  of  the  TT.S.  Supreme  Court,  "pro- 
hibit the  people  from  keeping  and  bearing 
arms,  so  as  to  deprive  the  United  States  of 
their  rightful  resource  for  maintaining  the 
public  security,  and  disable  the  people  from 
performing  their  duty  to  the  general  govern- 
ment." 

As  explained  In  the  oft-misinterpreted 
case  of  United  States  v.  Miller,  the  Militia 
comprises  all  able-bodied  males  who  were 
"civilians  primarily"  and  "when  called  for 
Mllltla  service,  were  expected  to  appear  bear- 
ing arms  supplied  by  themselves  and  of  the 
kind  In  common  use  at  the  time",  In  order 
to  provide  an  "adequate  defense  of  cotmtry 
•nd  laws."  This  statement,  by  the  highest 
ccmrt  m  our  land,  confirms  the  Idea  of  our 
Constitution's  Povmdlng  Fathers  that  the 
most  fundamental  check  and  balance  was  to 
be  served  by  this  feature  of  the  Mllltla — the 
passive  keeping  of  arms  In  the  hands  of  the 
liullvldual.  In  the  view  of  The  Federalist 
Paper  No.  24.  the  standing  army  was  to  guard 
the  "western  frontier",  whereas  the  keeping 
of  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people  was  to 
guard  against  this  standing  army;  for  any 
Buch  "permanent  corps  in  the  pay  of  govern- 
ment amounts  to  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace;  a  small  one  indeed,  but  not  the 
less  real  for  being  small."  The  fear  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  any  such  standing 
army,  or  what  we  now  call  "police  forces". 
-PBJ.".  -CJJL",  "B.A.T.F.".  etc.,  Is  precisely 
why  the  Second  Amendment  was  adopted, 
that  Is,  to  prevent  a  "police  state".  And 
surely  the  States  have  no  legal  authority  to 
Interfere  with  the  keeping  of  arms  In  the 
bands  of  the  people  so  that  the  people  can 
quickly  and  effectlrely  Join  the  State  or 
Federal  Militias  whenever  any  standing  army 
should  Illegally  attempt  to  seize  power,  or 
when  a  military  or  civil  dictatorship  ij 
attempted. 

While  the  American  people  have  come  to 
trust  the  ordinary  processes  of  government 
to  secure  tbelr  rights,  recent  "Watergate" 
events  sliow  aU  too  clearly  how  readUy  even 
the  leaden  of  such  agencies  as  the  F.BJ, 
CXA,  eCe.  can  be  poUtldBed  for  nefarious 
ends.  As  »  Mrong  pcerentlTe  meastire,  the 
keeping  of  arms  In  the  hands  of  the  people 
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sirves  to  prevent  any  contemplation  of  ex- 
ecuting such  plans  by  government.  State  or 
Federal,  along  the  lines  of  mass  break-ins, 
mass  searches,  and  mass  arrest  under  guise 
of  law.  For,  "one  of  the  ordinary  modes  by 
which  tyrants  accomplish  their  purposes 
without  resistance.  Is  by  disarming  the  peo- 
ple." Tills  Is  the  lesson  of  Nazi  Germany, 
the  Warsaw  ghetto,  the  military  Junta  In 
Chile,  and  the  fears  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Thus,  the  famous  constitutional  euthorltv 
Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley  well-stHted  that 
the  right  declared  by  the  Second  Amend- 
ment "was  meant  to  be  a  strong  moral 
check  against  the  usurpation  and  arbitrarj- 
power  of  rulers,  and  as  a  necessary  and  affi- 
cient  means  of  regaining  rights  when  tem- 
porarily overturned  by  usurpation",  and  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Second  Amendment  un- 
doubtedly is  "that  the  people,  from  whom 
the  mllltla  must  be  taken,  shall  have  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and  thev  need 
no  permission  or  regulation  of  jaw  for  the 
purpose",  but  "if  the  right  were  limited  to 
those  enroUed  (in  the  mUltla),  the  purpose 
of  the  guaranty  might  be  defeated  altogether 
by  the  action  or  neglect  to  act  of  the  govorn- 
ment  it  was  meant  to  hold  in  check." 

Thus,  neither  the  State  nor  Federal  Oov- 
emments  have  the  constitutional  power  to 
dUute  the  strong  moral  check  of  arms  In 
the  hands  of  the  people  In  their  homes  and 
places  of  business;  and  unless  and  until  the 
Second  Amendment  is  repealed,  this  right  of 
the  Individual  to  keep  (obtain  and  practice 
with  and  transport  therefor)  arms  for  both 
self-defense  and  the  common  defense  will 
remain  a  constitutional  right  of  every 
citizen. 
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STATEMENT  ON  H.R.  3510 


HON.  ALUN  T.  HOWE 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  which  I 
serve,  voted  today  on  H.R.  3510,  the  Land 
Use  and  Resource  Conservation  Act  of 
1975. 

On  May  14,  when  this  bill  was  reported 
to  the  full  committee  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Environment,  and 
the  motion  was  made  to  table  the  bill 
without  further  consideration,  I  voted 
against  that  motion,  because  I  felt  that 
this  legislation,  and  most  other  bills, 
should  be  considered  and  discussed  by 
the  full  committee  on  their  merits  and 
not  dismissed  from  further  consideration 
in  a  peremptory  manner.  Consideration 
by  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
broader  full  committee  membership  was 
clearly  necessary  to  properly  examine 
and  evaluate  this  legislation. 

I  have  attended  each  session  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
during  which  this  legislation  has  been 
discussed,  and  I  have  participated  fully 
In  the  amendment  process  In  which  the 
committee  has  been  engaged  in  several 
sessions  over  many  weeks.  I  have  con- 
sidered all  arguments  for  and  against 
the  bill  and  evaluated  them  against  my 
own  judgment  on  behalf  of  Utah's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District. 

After  very  careful  consideration,  1 
voted  agatost  reporting  out  HH.  3510, 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Hrst,  I  strongly  believe  in  the  concept 
of  local  planning  to  give  meaningful 


guidance  to  growth  and  development  In 
our  communities  and  counties.  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  planning  must  be  ac- 
complished by  the  people  who  live  In 
that  community  or  comity  and  must, 
therefore,  either  benefit  or  suffer  by  rea- 
son of  that  planning  program.  Many 
counties  and  communities  in  Utah  have 
a  planning  commission  or  committee  in 
operation  and  many  are  successful.  But 
meaningful  planning  and  implementa- 
tion is  not  easy  work.  During  my  time  as 
executive  director  of  the  Four  Comers 
Regional  Development  Commission,  I 
saw  many  illustrations  of  the  failure  of 
so-called  "good  plans"  simply  because 
there  is  a  built-in  resistance  to  imple- 
mentation of  planning  in  which  people 
have  no  participation.  I  believe  H.R.  3510 
attempts  to  give  emphasis  to  local  plan- 
ning responsibilities  but  the  bill  does  so 
with  substantial  Federal  direction  and 
oveisight.  The  bill  itself  outlines  some 
of  these  requirements  but  the  regula- 
tions, authorized  by  the  bill,  to  be  WTltten 
by  the  administrators  of  the  program, 
would  materially  add  to  the  Federal  di- 
rection over  the  entire  program. 

Second.  Existing  planning  programs, 
now  in  operation,  require  some  planning 
compliance  to  meet  federal  require- 
ments. These  programs  Include  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  Federal 
Highway  Act.  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  Clean  Air  Act,  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  and  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974.  and  others. 
Sponsors  of  the  bill  allege  that  H.R. 
3510  would  assist  in  coordinating  the 
various  planning  requirements  of  these 
several  acts  and  thus  bring  order  to  the 
Federal  requirements  In  the  planning 
process.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  adding 
one  more  layer  of  planning  policy  can 
do  this  without  requiring  repeal  or  modi- 
fication of  all  or  some  of  the  preexisting 
planning  acts.  The  provisions  of  H.R. 
3510  do  not  address  this  problem  and 
would,  therefore,  find  great  difficulty,  if 
not  failure.  In  serving  a  useful  coordinat- 
ing role.  The  need  for  the  coordination 
of  various  planning  programs  Is  present 
but  should  be  accomplished  by  the  ap- 
propriate local  body  to  which  all  local 
citizens  have  an  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute ideas  and  suggestions  free  from  pre- 
conceived or  federally  directed  conclu- 
sions. 

Third.  Constructive  planning  Is  needed 
in  our  commimlties  and  counties  to  pro- 
vide for  water  development,  sewage 
treatment  and  disposal,  transportation 
needs,  and  many  other  community  serv- 
ice facilities.  The  use  of  the  available 
land  for  these  purposes  or  to  serve  the 
need  to  protect  esthetic  or  environmen- 
tal values,  are  Important  parts  of  the 
planning  process.  While  each  particular 
coimty  or  community  must  decide  its  own 
direction,  the  Federal  Government  might 
legitimately  assist  by  a  bloc  grant  pro- 
gram which  could  provide  Federal  tax 
dollars,  leaving  the  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation completely  In  the  hands  of  the 
local  planning  body.  This  Is  not  possible 
under  H.R.  3510,  because  I  believe.  In 
time,  additional  Federal  direction  would 
build  upon  that  already  provided  In  the 
act  and  thereby  smother  the  local  Ini- 
tiative and  direction  of  the  program. 

I'or  these  and  other  reasons,  I  voted 
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"no"  on  HJl.  3510  In  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


OUR  BICENTENNIAL  AND  OUR 
WORLD  ROLE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Ml*.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  are  approaching  our  200th  birthday, 
It  is  a  time  for  reflection  of  our  counti-y's 
past  and  the  challenges  we  have  before 
us  to  keep  America  strong  and  preserve 
our  first  200  years.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  by  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Henry  Huglin,  entitled: 
"Our  Bicentennial  and  Our  World  Role". 

The  article  follows : 

OCR  BiCENTENNUL  AND  OUR  WORLD  ROLX 

(By  Henry  Huglin) 

As  we  are  aU  now  well  aware,  the  hoopla 
of  our  celebrating  our  nation's  200th  anni- 
versary Is  In  fuU  swing — with  the  meanings 
of  1776  being  widely  propounded. 

This  Is  good.  We  Americans  have  much 
to  celebrate.  We  are  one  of  the  world's  most 
successful  societies.  We  have  more  freedom 
of  the  mind  and  spirit,  equality,  opportu- 
nity, material  abundance,  diversity,  and 
dynamism  than  most  other  countries. 

Oin:  political  philosophy  and  the  example 
of  our  achievements  have  been  the  strongest 
revolutionary  force  In  the  world  for  these 
past  two  centuries;  basically,  they  still  are — 
because  they  match  the  aspirations  of  most 
pec^le  everywhere. 

Throughout  our  existauce,  our  nation  has 
been  a  shining  global  beacon,  standing  for: 
liberty  over  tyranny;  the  primacy  of  people's 
freedoms,  rights,  and  Interests  over  their 
Institutions;  a  representative  goveriuneat 
of,  by.  and  for  the  people,  chosen  In  elec- 
tions in  which  there  Is  a  true  choice,  and 
controlled  by  a  constitution  and  duly  en- 
acted laws;  equal  justice;  and  opportunltlesr 
and  Incentives  for  educational,  economic, 
and  social  advancement  according  to  one's 
talents  and  labors. 

This  is  the  American  dream  and.  In  lai'ge 
part,  the  American  reality.  What  we  have 
stood  for  and  achieved  have  attracted  many 
millions  of  immigrants  from  all  cover  the 
world  and  have  Inspired  the  hopes  and  ac- 
tions of  coiuitless  others. 

The  idea  of  America's  leader^^hlp  In  the 
world  in  political  Ideology  has  been  a  re- 
current  theme   throughout  our  history. 

Jefferson  wrote  in  1802:  "We  feel  that  we 
are  acting  under  obligations  not  confined 
to  the  limits  of  otir  own  society.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible not  to  be  sensible  that  we  are  acting 
for  all  mankind;  that  circumstances  denied 
to  others,  but  Indulged  to  us.  have  Imposed 
on  us  the  duty  of  proving  what  is  the  degree 
of  freedom  and  self  government  in  which  a 
society  may  venture  to  leave  its  individual 
members." 

Lincoln  said  in  1362:  "We  shall  nobly 
fave  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of 
eartli." 

Kennedy  said  in  1960:  'If  we  succeed  In 
ilils  country,  II  we  niake  a  great  country  to 
live  la.  If  we  reflect  our  vitality  and  energy 
end  streugih  around  the  world,  then  the 
cause  Oi"  freetiom  is  streugUiCued.  But  U'  we 
fail,  all  fail." 

Tlie  hnpUcatlon  of  oiu:  success  or  failure 
are  certainly  no  less  today. 

In  the  past  30  years,  nearly  100  nations 
have  followed  our  lead  In  getting  free  of 
Uieir  colonial  status,  but  most  without  war. 
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Yet,  few  have  achieved  a  truly  representa- 
tive democracy;  It  Is  apparent  this  Is  very 
difficult  to  achieve  in  new  nations,  Just  as  It 
has  been  In  old  ones. 

Most  new.  and  Indeed  old.  nations  have 
been  taken  over  by  authoritarian  regimes  of 
the  right  or  left,  with  the  sacrifice  of  many 
values  that  we  hold  dear. 

Present  leaders  In  some  new  nation.>>  which 
liave  set  up  a  functioning  democracy — as  tu 
the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  and  ludia — 
have  eroded  it  or  wiped  It  out. 

The  fTindamental  failure  has  been  !n  mast 
old  and  new  nations  not  achieving  a  key  to 
our  success:  an  accepted  procedure  and  ti-a- 
dltlon  for  the  constitutional  transfer  of  pow- 
er without  violence  or  UEVirpation. 

So,  although  we  may  believe  that  most 
people  In  the  world  yearn  for  our  way  of  life, 
may  have  to  settle — by  choice  or  repressive 
imposition — for  order,  stability,  and  a  con- 
trolled existence,  with  no  liberties.  These 
things  tyrannies  provide. 

Tragically,  many  oppressed  people,  unlike 
our  1776  forefathers,  have  no  means,  peace- 
ful or  violent,  of  throwing  off  their  yokes,  not 
even  of  clianging  their  leadership  or  system 
of    government. 

Once  In  power,  all  communist,  and  some 
fasci.Tt,  regimes  establish  their  tyranny  with 
.such  jjervaslve  power  that  there  la  no  effec- 
tive way  for  people  to  challenge  it.  And  the 
communists'  so-caUed  "war  of  national  lib- 
eration" Is  only  a  deluding  title  for  a  vio- 
lent o\'erthrow  of  whatever  regimes  are  In 
charge  in  vulnerable  nations  and  installation 
of  communist  ones — which  thereafter  can 
never  be  changed.  Some  liberation! 

Well,  we  can  surely  profit  from  ree.vani- 
Ir.lng  our  country's  beginnings,  refiectlng  on 
what  really  makes  our  system  and  way  of 
life  so  relatively  great,  and  reenergizing  our 
striving  to  fulfill  our  American  dream  for 
lUl  of  us. 

But  our  world  role  and  the  world  itbelf  arc 
v.'..'»tly  changed  from  1776. 

We  are  now  a  superpower,  with  the  un- 
ftvoidoble  responsibilities,  burdens,  and  ago- 
nies that  go  with  that  role.  Hence,  our  In- 
volvement in  the  world  since  1945  has  been 
as  much  In  geopolitics  as  in  our  exercplar 
role  of  a  successful  popular  democracy. 

We  need  to  appreciate  that.  In  the  world  of 
1976,  our  economic,  monetary,  and  military 
strengths  will  likely  exert  more  Influence  on 
the  rest  of  this  troubled  world  than  our  dem- 
ocratic principles  of  1776  or  our  way  of  life. 

Because  we  are  a  superpower  In  a  still- 
dangerous  world,  sustaining  our  way  of  life 
will,  sadly,  depend — even  more  than  It  has 
in  the  past  200  years — on  realism  rather  than 
en  idealism,  on  strength  rather  than  on  ide- 
ology, and  on  national  will  and  steadfastness 
in  carrying  oxn-  world  responsibilities  than  on 
goodwill  and  hlgh-prlnclpled  declaration.?  on 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  I.  BOTT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    liASSACBTTSSlTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  late  last 
week  of  a  dear  friend,  a  man  I  know  has 
a  lot  of  friends  in  this  Chamber,  John  I. 
Bott. 

John  Bott,  for  more  than  a  decade 
sen-ed  with  the  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency  in  its  public  Informa- 
tion office.  Prior  to  that,  he  headed  a 
public  relations  firm  in  New  Yoik  and 
here  in  Washington,  DC. 
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He  also  served  his  country  with  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  n,  as- 
signed. In  the  Navy,  to  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services  In  the  European  theater. 
He  was  born  in  Kingston  N.Y.,  and  at- 
tended New  York  schools. 

John  Bott  was  au  outgoing  man,  gen- 
erous with  his  fri^Jdship  and  his  time. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  outstanding. 
Time  and  again,  I  saw  him  lift  the  spirits 
of  his  companions  as  he  found  a  bit  of 
humor  in  most  any  situation.  He  de- 
lighted in  making  people  laugh.  He  will 
be  missed  by  all  who  weie  privileged  to 
know  him  and  shaic  with  lilm  a  smile 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  express  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  his  mother  Mrs.  Myra 
Bott.  his  son.  John  I.  Bott,  Jr.,  and  his 
daughter  Wendy  Lj-man  Bott  and  hLs  two 
grandchildren. 


NAVY  DISTORTS  "NEED  TO  KNOW  ' 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

ot-   MICinCAN 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  an  article  describmg  yet  an- 
other example  of  Government  misinter- 
pretation of  the  laws  concerning  classi- 
fied Information. 

The  incident  discussed  Is  a  1969  colli- 
sion of  a  U.S.  nuclear  submarine  with  a 
Russian  submarine  in  Soviet  waters.  It 
is  questionable  whether  or  not  a  full  cis- 
closure  of  this  was  made  to  the  Natic  nal 
Security  Coimcll  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  primai-y  assertion  of  the 
article  is  that  the  principle  of  "need  to 
know"  was  evolved  Into  a  principle  of 
"they  never  need  know." 

Until  these  distortions  of  classified  in- 
formation regulations  are  eliminated, 
we  will  continue  to  have  coverups  and 
dissemination  of  misinformation  in  the 
name  of  national  security.  Security 
clearance  and  classLQcation  regulations 
were  established  to  Insure  the  secrecy  of 
Government  Intelligence  when  neces- 
sary. We  must  be  certain  this  does  not 
develop  into  a  policy  of  deliberately  mis- 
informing people  or  routinely  denying 
tliem  access  to  information  tliat  does  not 
need  to  be  classified. 

Mike  Jenkins,  a  former  radioman  on  a 
nuclear  submarine  and  a  senior  at  Mich- 
igan State  University,  wi*ote  this  article, 
which  was  published  in  the  State  News 
July  1!,  1975. 1  recommend  his  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Jenkin's  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

Navv  Disiorts  "Need  to  Know" 
(By  Mike  JenkUis) 

The  U\tesi  report  of  an  alleged  covenip 
within  government  bxu-eaucracy  involves  the 
1969  collision  of  the  U.S.  Navy  nuclear  sub- 
marine U.S.S.  Gato  (SSN  615)  x^•lth  a  Riv^jlan 
submarine  In  Soviet  waters. 

The  charge  stems  from  the  belief  that  the 
Navy  did  not  make  a  full  rep<»-t  of  the  inci- 
dent to  the  National  Security  Council  or  the 
State  Dept. 

I  believe  the  key  to  this  particular  covenip 
Ilea  In  the  distortion  of  the  tT.S.  military's 
security  code  regarding  "the  need  to  ksow." 
Es.yntiany,  this  mean.-3  that  no  classified  in- 
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formation  is  to  be  diss«mlnnted  to  any  person 
uuless  that  person  needs  to  know  the  Uifor- 
mntion  to  perform  his  job. 

Unfortunately,  the  slogan  has  deviated 
frfim  Its  original  meaning  over  the  years.  Too 
often  "the  need  to  know"  has  been  construed 
to  mean  •they  need  never  know."  I  believe 
thl.'  was  the  rationale  uEed  when  the  deci- 
sion Wits  made  to  siippreo.s  the  s\ib  collision 
liuident. 

To  see  why  the  Navy  vould  trr  to  keep 
the  accident  a  secret,  you  liave  to  >iew  the 
period  of  time  in  which  ilie  iucideiu  took 
place. 

From  Jan.  1937  to  Jure  196S».  tT.S.  Nhvv 
ships  were  involved  In  ai-  !ea=t  etghr  col- 
lisions, six  sinkings,  six  gromdings.  five 
serious  fires,  one  capture  (tlie  USS  Pueblo  by 
the  North  Koreans)  and  oi'.e  mutiny.  One 
ship  was  fired  on,  one  plane  .shoe  down  (again 
by  the  North  Koreans)  and  one  plane 
crashed. 

The  above  incidents  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
344  men.  9P  of  which  were  abonrd  the  U.S.S. 
Scorpion,  nuclear  f»:jt-attack  siibmnrine, 
when  it  was  lost  off  the  A/ores  sometime 
ijetween  May  21-27,  1968.  There  wns  specula- 
tion at  the  time  that  the  Scorpion  had  col- 
lided with  another  submarine. 

In  Oct.  1968,  Defense  Secretary  Cinrl:  Clif- 
ford restored  Vice  Admiral  Hlmm  G.  Rick- 
over's  81.5  billion  'quiet  sub"  coiistruction 
project.  Tlie  sub  force  would  have  hated  to 
see  ihis  appropriation  cut.  The  Pentagon  had 
already  canceled  production  of  the  Navy's 
F-lllB  fighter  plane  aiier  th«  Navy  had 
spent  $571  million  on  it. 

I  believe  the  Navy  decided  that  they  did 
not  need  any  more  bad  publicity.  The  svtbma- 
rine  had  returned  to  the  U.S.  Intact  without 
any  loss  of  lives  and  the  Russians  had  not 
made  any  public  report  of  the  incident.  The 
Nuvy  did  not  want  the  Rusians  to  know  for 
sure  that  It  was  one  of  our  .^submarines,  oper- 
ating In  Soviet  waters,  that  h.id  collided  with 
one  of  their  subs. 

Very  simply,  the  big  brtiss  did  r.ot  want  to 
•'make  waves"  or  "rock  the  boat."  They  de- 
cided to  "leave  well  enough  alone."  But  the 
most  important  of  all,  I  think  they  decided 
that  If  It  were  found  out  later,  it  couldn't 
be  any  worse  than  if  it  were  found  out  now. 

Not  until  that  last  rationale  is  proven 
wrong  will  coverupa  cease  to  eti^- 


DEFICIENCIES      OF      THE      POSTAL 
RATE  COMMISSION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALnOP-NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREtoEXTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  in  1971.  at  tlie  time 
of  postal  reorganization,  a  Postal  Rate 
Commission  was  created  to  determine 
mail  rates  and  classifications.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  acting  in  an  independent, 
businesslike  manner,  the  Commission 
would  fulfill  four  functions:  Fii-st,  re- 
move any  possibility  of  traditional  po- 
litical Influences  in  ratesetting;  second, 
inject  expert,  imbiased  analjsis  and 
technical  proficiency  Into  the  process; 
thli'd,  save  time;  and  foux-th,  Insiu-e  ade- 
quate checks  and  balances  in  the  i-ate- 
maklng  proceduie.  Unfortunately  In  the 
4  years  since  reorganization,  not  one  of 
those  hopes  has  been  realized. 

Instead  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
has  become  a  showcase  for  Presidential 
patronage,  and  a  dumping  ground  for 
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political  hacks  with  little  or  no  expertise 
in  setting  postal  rates.  The  present  Com- 
mission is  made  up  of  a  former  private 
consultant  on  gas  pipeline  energy,  an  ex- 
administrator  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  an  antiti-ust  lawyer,  a 
former  press  aide  to  President  Ford,  and 
a  pa.st  .staff  mem'oer  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee. 

Furthermore,  tlte  Coinnu,ssion  is.  de- 
spite all  the  reassurances  and  denials  to 
the  conti'ai'>-,  a  blatant  ex.aniple  of  par- 
tisan politics  operating  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  title  39.  which  makes  it  illegal  for 
move  than  three  members  of  a  sincle 
political  party  to  sit  on  the  Commi.s.sion 
at  any  one  time.  At  present  there  are  five 
members  of  the  Commi.s.'^ion — none  of 
them  are  Democrats. 

Still  another  exijectution  which  the 
Commission  has  failed  to  meet  lies  in  the 
all-important  area  of  technical  expertise. 
Tlie  opportunity  for  expert  testimony 
from  outside  interests,  one  of  the  real 
sti'engths  of  the  previous  congressional 
ratemaking  process,  has  been  severely 
limited  for  most  small  business  by  the 
exorbitant  legal  fees  and  acres  of  paper- 
work  required  of  intervenors  in  tlie  PRC 
proceedings.  Total  legal  fees  invested  by 
intervenors  in  the  PRC's  two  rate  cases 
are  on  the  order  of  $8  to  SIO  million. 
yielding  the  almost  predictable  result  of 
a  50-percent  decrease  in  the  number  of 
bu.-<inesses,  organizations,  and  individuals 
providhig  impoi-tant  and  needed  input 
into  the  rate  determination  process. 

In  spite  of  this  reduction,  however, 
PRC  has  been  able  to  take  any  action 
whatsoever  on  classification  and  what 
action  it  has  taken  on  rate  hearings  has 
been  drawn  out  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
the  previous  congressional  rate  hearing. 
The  1967  rate  case,  the  last  case  heard 
by  Congress,  spanned  9  months.  The  1971 
rate  case  which  the  PRC  handled,  lasted 
16  months.  The  most  recent  of  PRC's  rate 
cases  oiiginated  on  September  25,  1973, 
and  is  now  in  its  23d  month.  And  mean- 
while, every  month's  delay  costs  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  an  additional  $250  million. 

Finally,  there  is  this  very  important 
matter  of  cost.  Based  on  detailed  calcula- 
tions prepared  at  my  request,  a  compari- 
son of  the  costs  Incurred  in  the  earlier 
congressional  hearings  and  the  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Commission  in  its  liearings 
yields  the  following  figures: 

Cost  of  1967  congressional  rate  hear- 
ings: $60,000. 

Cost  of  1971  PRC  rate  hearings:  $2.2 
million. 

Cost  of  1974  PRC  rate  hearings:  $4.3 
million. 

Clearly  even  after  allowing  for  infla- 
tion and  prorating  costs  the  Commission 
has  managed  to  jump  the  cost  of  holding 
rate  hearings  from  $6,700  a  month  to 
$137,000  a  month  to  $187,000  a  month— 
a  shocking  increase  of  more  than  2,000 
percent  over  Congress"  1967  costs. 

Part  of  this  hike  Is  due  to  the  expense 
of  piintlng  the  Commission's  decisions. 
In  1971,  this  figure  was  $200,000,  $195,000 
more  than  the  1967  decision  cost  to  print. 
This  cost  spiral  obviously  represents  only 
a  portion  of  the  massive  explosion  in 
costs  once  the  PRC  assumed  rate  deter- 
mination responsibility  from  Congress. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  other  compo- 
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nents  share  the  blame  for  this  mush- 
rooming of  the  PRC  budget. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
since  the  creation  of  the  PRC  there  has 
been  a  steady  deterioration  in  every  area 
of  the  ratemaking  process.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  deterioration  hn.s 
actually  tost  us  more — in  one  case  20 
times  more.  According  to  one  senior  level 
postal  oflBcial.  the  'irresponsibilit.\"  of 
the  PRC  is  a  "major  cause  of  our  prob- 
lems." My  colleague  on  the  Post  Offict- 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Congress- 
man J.AMES  M.  Hanley.  has  made  perhaps 
the  most  succinct  comment  of  all.  PRC's 
handling  of  the  two  rate  cases  is.  he  says, 
'nothing  short  of  a  complete  mess." 

Vv'e  are  at  a  point  in  the  Nation"s 
history  and  in  the  history  of  the  Postal 
Service  where  speedy,  equitable  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  any  Postal  Serv- 
ice request  for  review  of  rates.  For  4 
years,  certainly  more  than  a  generous 
period,  the  PRC  has  shown  itself  incapa- 
ble of  fulfilling  that  task.  It  is  apparent 
to  me  that  the  PRC  either  will  not  oi 
cannot  discharge  its  functions  to  tlie 
Postal  Service,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people.  I  am  therefore  intro- 
ducing a  bill  in  Congre-ss  today  which 
abolishes  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
and  returns  ratemaking  power  to  tlie 
Congress.  In  addition,  I  will  offer  this 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
8603  which  was  voted  out  of  the  Postal 
Seivice  Subcommittee  last  Friday  and 
comes  up  before  the  full  committee  to- 
morrow morning.  This  legislation,  H.R 
8603.  increases  public  service  funding 
for  the  Postal  Service  by  about  $1.7 
billion  a  year  and  revises  PRC  procedures 
in  an  attempt  to  expedite  the  handling 
of  rate  hearings. 

Before  I  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  further  point  I  would  like  to  add 
to  my  statement. 

As  you  probably  know.  USPS  manage- 
ment and  the  postal  labor  unions  are 
currently  involved  in  negotiations  for  a 
new  labor  contract.  Tlie  current  pact  is 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

Tlie  two  sides  have  been  unsuccessful 
as  yet  in  reaching  an  agreement,  how- 
ever, and  tills  failure  can  at  least  par- 
tially be  blamed  on  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, which  by  its  inability  to  conclude 
tlie  cmTent  rate  case  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  has  left  postal  manage- 
ment In  the  position  of  not  knowing 
when  rate  Increases  could  be  effected  to 
meet  any  necessary  labor  cost  increases. 
Thus,  in  effect,  postal  workers  are  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  Rate  Commission 
ineptitude. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCICV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  10, 1  was  kept  from  responding 
to  quorum  call  No.  372  because  of  the 
malfunction  of  a  Capitol  elevator.  Several 
of  my  colleagues  suffered  a  similar  fate. 

Had  the  elevator  been  working,  I  would 
have  been  present  for  this  quorum  call 
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POSTAL  SER\^CE  PROPOSALS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 

I N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
interest  a  July  7  Time  magazine  edito- 
i  ial  dealing  with  the  Postal  Service.  It  is 
a  thoughtful  essay  regarding  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Postal  Seivice  and  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  postal  rates  for  second- 
ihud-,  and  forth-class  users.  Time  as- 
serts that  the  solution  to  these  problems 
lies  with  Congress  and,  therefore.  I  feel 
their  views  deserve  our  attention. 

The  editorial  fellows: 

Whv  the  Postal  SER-.acE  Must  Bb  Ctihtiptn 
(By  Gerald  Clarke) 
The  Post  Office,  an  organization  older  than 
the  republic  itself,  went  out  of  existence  four 
years  ago.  Amid  proud  speeches  and  high 
hc^es,  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  took  Its 
place.  The  Post  Office's  emblem,  a  galloping 
pony  express  rider  from  the  19ih  ceattiry, 
was  replaced  by  a  sleek  20th  century  eagle, 
and  the  Postal  Service,  a  quasi-independent 
Government  corporation,  was  expected  to  be 
equally  up  to  date.  Its  assignments  was  not 
only  to  deliver  the  mail  fast  and  efficiently 
but  also  to  pay  its  own  way  within  just  a  few 
years,  phasing  out  a  200-year-old  subsidy 
from  the  American  taxpayer. 

So  much  for  good  intentions.  Instead  of 
combining  the  efficiency  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  Government's  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  as  Its  designers  had  anticipated,  the 
Postal  Seivice  Is  increasingly  unsuccessful  as 
a  business  and  hurtful  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  new  eagle  has  no  wiiigs.  Today  postal  de- 
livery is  no  better  than  it  was  under  the  old 
Post  Office,  and  In  some  cases  it  Is  worse. 
The  Postal  Service,  which  has  a  current  bud- 
get of  #12.6  bUllon,  la  now  running  a  deficit 
of  more  than  $820  million,  over  and  above  a 
federal  subsidy  of  $1.5  bimon.  Unless  It  re- 
ceives a  huge  infusion  of  cash,  it  could  face 
bankruptcy.  (As  a  corporation,  the  Postal 
Service  can  actually  go  bankrupt,  though 
the  Government,  of  course,  is  always  there 
to  bail  it  out.) 

Postal  rates,  moreover,  have  risen  and  are 
still  rising  so  rapidly  that  many  users  will 
soon  be  priced  out  of  the  market.  Major 
voices  iu  America's  free  press,  among  the 
neaily  10,000  magazines  and  hundred.^  of 
mail-delivered  newspapers,  are  threatened 
with  extinction.  Two  questions  must  now  be 
asked.  What  went  wrong?  And  more  Impor- 
tant: What  kind  of  i>ostal  service  does  the 
VS.  need? 

The  first  question  la  the  easier.  Just  about 
everjthlng  went  wrong.  To  begin  wtth,  the 
top  management,  recruited  from  business, 
was  remarkably  unbusinesslike.  Elmer  Klas- 
Een,  who  was  Postmaster  General  from  Jan- 
uary 1972  to  February  1975,  always  seemed 
tmcertaln  about  what  the  Postal  Service 
should  be.  He  let  people  go,  and  then,  when 
operations  deteriorated,  hired  others  to  take 
their  place.  The  Postal  Service,  which  spends 
85 'i  of  Its  budget  on  labor,  now  employs 
700,000,  maktog  It,  after  the  Bell  System,  the 
nation's  second  largest  corporate  employe. 

To  raise  Its  wages  to  the  level  of  private 
Industry  and  also  to  win  valuable  allies 
against  congressional  critics,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice la  1973  gave  the  seven  postal  unions  an 
overly  generous  settlement :  an  increase  that 
amounted  to  23%  In  wages  and  benefits  over 
two  years.  Postal  employees  now  earn  con- 
siderably more  than  comparable  Govcrumeut 
workers;  a  beginning  postal  clerk,  for  ex- 
ample, makes  $10,898,  whUe  a  Government 
clerk   in   a  roughly  similar  area   starts  at 
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yP.oOO.  Most  remai'iiab'y,  if  pt:.  tal  woilctr.s 
were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  Government 
employees,  there  would  be  no  postal  deficit 
at  all  thi.s  year.  Moreover,  postal  employees 
have  also  written  into  their  1973  contract 
something  quite  unusual:  a  giiarantee 
against  th?ir  being  laid  off,  a  quid  pro  quo 
supposedly  for  their  pledge  never  to  strike. 
That  promise,  however,  has  not  prevented 
them  from  threatening  to  strike  when  their 
present  contract  expires  on  July  20. 

Inflation  has  hit  the  Postal  Service  even 
hfirder  than  mo.st  other  ent«Tprlses.  Just  the 
increr.scs  In  fuel  prices — the  Po.ital  Sei-vfce 
lb  the  n?.tion's  biggest  gasoline  user — hare 
added  $162  million  to  its  costs  ."-Ince  J.-iruary 
1973.  The  only  successful  cost  cutting  that 
the  corporation  has  managed  has  been  at  the 
expcn'ie  of  service — reducing  the  number  of 
collections,  for  example,  and  putting  mall- 
boxes  by  the  curb  in  new  housing  develop- 
ments rather  than  by  the  dcor.  so  that  the 
homeowner  and  not  the  mailman  has  to  do 
the  walking. 

Paced  with   all   these  problems,  Klnssen's 
successor  as  Postmaster  General.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bailar,  a  former  vice  president  for 
international  relations  at  American  Can  Co., 
gives  the  promise  of  providing  more  efficient 
administration.  He  is  young  (41),  analj-tical 
and  declGive.  Even  if  the  Postal  Service  had 
had  good  management  from  the  start,  how- 
ever. It  would  still  be  In  deep  trouble  today. 
The    law    that    created    it    contains    s'.ich 
glaring  contradictions  that  the  Postal  Service 
is  virtually  destined  to  faU.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  expected  to   break  even:   Government 
subsidies   are   even   now   being   phased   out. 
with   1984  as  a  hoped-for  c.it-off  date.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  expected  to  provide  al! 
kinds    of    public    services — many    of    them 
money  losing — that  -Americans  have  depended 
on  for  generations,  and  still  depend  on  to- 
day. "The  Postal  Service,"  says  the  law,  •■shall 
have  as  its  basic  function  the  obligation  to 
provide  postal   services  to  bind  the  nation 
together  through  the  personal,  educational, 
literary  and  business  correspondence  of  the 
people."  Yet  "postal  rates  and  fees  shall  pro- 
vide  sufficient  revenues   so   that   the   total 
estimated  Income  and  appropriations  to  the 
Postal  Service  will  equal,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable,  total  estimated  costs  of  the  Postal 
Service."  The  past  four  years  have  shown 
that  no  UjS.  postal  operation  can  be  a  true 
public  service  and  at  the  same  time  break 
even  on  costs. 

Until  recently,  U.S.  postal  operations  were 
no  more  supposed  to  pay  their  way  than  were 
the  Army,  Navy  or  dozens  of  other  federal 
depaitmeuts  set  up  to  serve  the  people.  The 
Second  Congress  in  1792  started  the  practice 
of  subsldizUig  the  Post  Office,  and  succeed- 
ing Congresses  continued  it.  Those  early 
legislators  realized  that  the  Post  Office  was 
something  quite  different  from  a  bnslness; 
it  was  a  means  of  uniting  a  sprawling,  di- 
verse  country   and   holding   It   together. 

For  that  reason,  the  Post  Office  encoui'aged 
newspapers  by  offering  them  low  mailing 
rates.  During  Washington's  Administration,  a 
congressional  committee  explained:  "The 
circulation  of  political  intelligence  is  .  .  , 
justly  reckoned  among  the  siuest  means  of 
preventing  the  degeneracy  of  a  free  govern- 
ment." The  policy  worked;  the  Post  OiOce's 
cheap  rates  were  the  most  important  single 
factor  In  tlie  development  of  tlie  U.S.  press. 
From  1801  to  1830,  the  number  of  newspa- 
pers In  the  country  Increased  from  200  to 
1,200. 

The  press  was  not  the  only  beneflclary  of 
Inexpensive  service.  Almost  everyone  bene- 
fited In  one  way  or  another.  Prom  the  days 
of  Daniel  Boone  onward,  for  Instance,  the 
pioneers  bad  maU  service,  at  great  cost  to 
the  Treasury.  Postal  deficits — and  Govern- 
ment subsidies — were  expected  as  a  matter 
of  course.  From  1851  until  1971,  when  It 
went  out  of  business,  the  Post  Office  made 
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money  iu  oiilj  13  years.  Before  fue  turn  or 
the  centui-y,  its  subsidy  was  far  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  national  budget  than  it 
was  in  1970,  and  postal  officials  were  con- 
stantly .«eek!rg  ways  to  extend— not  curtail  - 
services. 

Today  the  U.S.  is  the  only  major  country 
that  e:.pcrts  its  postal  operations  to  be  iii 
the  black.  All  other  major  nations  subcldi^e 
their  post  offices,  either  directly — or  indi- 
rectly by  transferring  funds  from  govern - 
meni-owued.  moneynuiking  phore  and  tele- 
graph operations.  The  fact  is  that  the  Postal 
Service  cannot  be  run  from  its  own  revenues. 
Consider  the  pricing  upheavals  and  disloca- 
tions in  service  that  a  truly  ■  buiinesslike 
postal  Fer\ice  would  cause: 

A  letter,  w  hich  now  costs  a;,  much  to  travel 
only  a  block  li!  I.Ianh.^tt.an  a^  it  does  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  or  Anchorage, 
would  have  to  bear  its  actual  cost.  The  local 
letter  might  cost  a  nickel,  but  the  lonu-dis- 
•.-ancc  letter  might  be  a  dollar. 

Postmen,  who  nov,  deliver  mall  to  the 
Havasupi  Indians  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  Jur.t  as  they  do  to  the  densely  popu- 
lated cities,  would  find  it  too  expensive  to 
continue  such  deliveries.  The  Hava^upis.  as 
v/ell  as  Maine  loggers.  Wyoming  i  anchors. 
Ka:i:;.i.s  fi-rmers  and  any  other  Ar.ierlcans,  \»Lo 
live  In  sparsely  popula.ed  areas,  would  have 
to  pay  a  gre.-it  deal  exua  for  service.  Or  Co 
without  mail. 

The  Postal  Service,  which  mainlains  30,780 
post  offlce.s— 18.000  or  them  In  baiall  tov  n.s. 
hamlets  and  hollows — would  l»ave  to  .sliir^ 
offices  wholesale. 

Residential  deliveries,  which  used  to  bv 
two  a  day,  would  have  to  be  cut  bnci:  even 
more,  perh.ips  to  twice  a  week. 

A  truly  "businesslike- "  operation,  in  short. 
would  serve  perhaps  tv.o-thirds  cf  the  Ameri- 
can people  one-third  of  the  time.  Pinauciaily, 
it  might  break  even,  but  politically  and  so- 
cially, it  would  break  mr.ny  links  coniieciins 
Americans. 

To  provide  ilie  services  that  are  rightly 
expected  of  it  and  stUl  try  to  hold  down 
Its  deficit,  the  Postal  Service  has  lnst.eaU 
ral-sed  its  rates  again  and  again.  SUice  1971. 
the  cost  of  sending  a  letter  lias  gone  up 
6T.',  second-class  (magazine  and  newspa- 
per) rates  more  than  90,,  third-class  (bulk 
advcitlsing)  rates  57'.  and  fourth-class 
(parcel  post  and  books)  rates  G'.'o  to  39', 
The  rises  are  continuing  on  a  step-by-siep 
schedule.  Nest  year,  for  examrile,  the  to',^1 
increase  fur  second-cliss  service  will  bulge 
to  175  "^t.  On  top  of  all  that,  Sej-mour  Wen- 
ner,  the  chief  administrative  law  Judge  for 
the  Independent  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
recently  recommended  that  second-,  third- 
and  fourth-class  rates  be  raised  slUl  higher. 
First-class  postage  would  be  reduced  from 
10#  to  8!ic,  but  the  saving  for  the  great 
majority  of  people  would  be  more  than  out- 
weighed by  higher  costs  for  everything  else. 
If  Wenner  has  his  way,  second-class  rates 
would  go  up  to  five  Umes  what  they  were 
in  1971.  Nor  is  that  all.  Tiie  new  postal  work- 
ers* contract  now  under  negotiation  will  al- 
most certainly  raise  cost3  and  rates  yet 
higher.  Time,  whose  postal  co.sts  Jumped 
from  $3.7  mllliou  Ui  1970  to  $7.5  million  In 
1974,  would  have  to  pay  an  estimated  $36 
mUlion  In  1980;  other  publications  would 
face  proportionate  Increases. 

Tlie  figiu-es  are  particularly  ominous  for 
publishers  of  magazines  and  uewsapers,  from 
the  Wall  Street  Jotmial  to  many  hundreds  of 
rural  dallies  and  weeklies  that  depend  on 
mall  delivery,  and  for  book  and  record  clubs. 
The  most  prosperous  publishers,  such  ah 
Time  Inc.  and  the  Reader's  Digest  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  vould  probably  survive,  though 
under  great  strain.  To  meet  their  costs,  they 
would  either  charge  their  subicrlbers  far 
more  than  they  do  today,  raising  prices  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many,  or  they  would  trj' 
to  find  cheaper  means  of  dhtrlbutlon. 
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But  hundreds  of  smaller  publications 
would  die.  Americana  would  be  deprived  of 
many  of  their  sources  of  Information:  those 
small  journals  from  left,  right  and  center 
that  vent  Ideas  ad  minority  points  of  view; 
religious  Journals:  magazines  for  farmers, 
union  members,  children,  hobbyists  or  any- 
body else  with  an  unxisital  or  special  Interest. 
Anything  printed  that  is  distributed  by  mall 
would  suffer.  The  major  loser  would  be  the 
nptlon  Itself. 

And  for  what  gain?  In  dollars  and  cents  for 
the  Postal  Service,  very  little.  Magazines  and 
Jiewspapers  now  contribute  only  3';  of  total 
postal  income.  If  rates  are  doubled,  the 
magazines'  and  new.spapers'  f.ontribution  to 
total  postal  revenues  will  rise  to  only  0'',r,  or 
le^'' — and  then  quickly  drop  as  many  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  quit  publishing  while 
other  lose  subscribers  or  find  other  ways  of 
delivering  their  Issues.  Already  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  McCall's  the  Reader  s  Digest 
and  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  are  experi- 
menting with  alternative  systems,  Inchidlng 
private  delivery  companies.  Time  will  soon 
Join  them.  (By  law,  only  the  Postal  Service 
n  deliver  first-class  mail  and  have  access 
tfK, private  mailboxes;  with  certain  excep- 
tions, the  other  three  clas.^s  are  open  to 
competition,  though  private  deliverers  can- 
not use  mailboxes.) 

If  private  distributors  are  -ucces-sfiil.  the 
Poptal  Service  will  sink  into  much  deeper 
trouble.  The  private  carriers  would  take  away 
l>usines.s  in  cities  and  siiburbs,  where  high 
volume  makes  It  easier  to  turn  a  profit  and 
leave  to  the  Postal  Sernce  the  rural,  low- 
population  areas,  which  are  gross  money 
losers.  The  prospect  would  be  a  never-ending 
spiral  of  higher  rates,  lower  volume  and  de- 
teriorating service.  As  rates  went  up,  more 
customers  would  flee,  and  rates  wovUd  have 
to  go  up  again. 

Already  the  .spiral  U  begiiming.  Since  1969, 
b2cause  of  high  rates  and  poor  service,  the 
Postal  Service  has  lost  about  one-third  of  its 
parcel  post  business  to  private  companies. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Depres- 
sion, total  mall  volume — not  Just  parcel 
post — Is  down.  Reason:  rising  rates  In  a  time 
of  economic  recession.  Postmaster  General 
Bailar.  along  with  nearly  everyone  else  who 
has  studied  the  problem,  warns  that  the 
vastly  higher  rates  proposed  by  Wenner 
would  shrink  volume  stiu  further.  Yet,  adds 
Bailar,  "the  fixed  costs  of  postal  service 
would  remain,"  and  thus  rates  would  have  to 
Jump  even  further. 

Wljat  should  be  done?  One  suggestion  In 
Congre.ss  U  to  turn  the  PosUl  Service  com- 
pletely over  to  private  enterprise,  making  It 
either  regulated  monopoly,  like  the  tele- 
phone industry,  or  setting  up  several  com- 
peting postal  systems.  UllnoLg  Representa- 
tive Philip  Ciane  has  even  Introduced  a  bill 
to  end  the  Government  monopoly  of  first- 
jla-ss  mail  and  open  It  up  to  private  com- 
petition. Such  systems  might  work  in  heavi- 
ly populated  areas,  but  there  would  be  no 
profit  in  serving  the  rest  of  the  country.  Con- 
gress would  then  have  to  provide  big  sub- 
sidies to  serve  less  populated  areas  or  allow 
the  private  postal  systems  to  charge  much 
ir.nie  for  mall  deUvery  to  those  points. 

Another  proposal,  put  forth  in  a  bill  by 
Texas  Democratic  Representative  Ellglo  de 
la  Gar/A,  is  kill  the  Postal  Service  and 
bring  back  the  old  Post  Office  under  tota?. 
Government  control.  The  trouble  with  this 
idea  Is  that  It  Invites  a  return  of  the  abuses 
and  Inefficiencies  of  the  Post  Office,  which 
was  inflexibly  bvu^aucratlc  and  ridden  with 
pontics.  The  virtue  of  a  Government  cor- 
poration is  that  It  can  make  appointments 
on  the  basis  of  merit  alone,  transfer  f  imds  as 
it  thinks  best  without  bureaucratic  controls, 
and  plan  ahead  and  borrow  money  for  mod- 
ernization. 

Considering  the  alternatives,  the  quasi-Ui- 
dependent  Postal  Service  should  be  retained, 
but  It  must  be  changed — and  quickly. 
The  solution  lies  with  Congress.  First,  It 
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should  declare  unmistakably  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  in  fact  a  service  and  not  a  business 
that  should  be  expected  to  break  even.  It  will 
always  have  to  receive  Government  money  if 
it  Is  to  do  the  job  the  public  needs  and  wants. 
A  bill  now  in  Congress  to  provide  the  Postal 
Service  with  a  subsidy  of  up  to  20  percent 
of  its  operating  expenses  1*  a  sensible  recog- 
nition of  this  fact.  Says  New  York  Demo- 
ci-ntic  Representati\e  James  Hanley.  who  i.s 
head  of  the  House  Panel  Service  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  sponsor  of  the  bill:  "There's  no 
way  the  traditional  concept  and  quality  of 
the  Postal  Service  can  be  maintained  ai.  h 
break-even  level."  Former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  OBrieu  agrees.  Saye  O'Brien, 
who  proposed  the  idea  oi  a  separate  corpora- 
tion ill  1967  and  who  Jioiv  feels  that  vai-ious 
changes  have  turned  it  into  a  monster:  "At 
no  time  did  we  envision  the  Post  Office  as 
a  profit-making  entity.  There  ba.s  to  be  an 
equity,  a  balance  in  the  service  to  allow  com- 
munication witli  the  Americrtn  pt-ople.  We 
had  no  idea  that  this  would  be  inhibited  or 
destroyed." 

Second,  Congress  tmisi  take  back  the 
power  to  review  rates.  Postal  rates  are  so  en- 
meshed with  the  public  service  role  that  thev 
sliould  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  elected 
representatives  and  not  left  simply  to  an  ad- 
ministrative law  jud^e  and  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Pre.sident  without  cus- 
tomary Senate  approval. 

Be.\ond  that,  while  respecting  the  Pastal 
Sa-vlces  independence.  Congress  must  over- 
see its  functions  mucli  more  closely.  In 
-.vashing  its  liands  of  po«ital  matters  In  1971, 
Congress  abdicated  a  responsibility  for  postal 
affairs  that  was  set  out  for  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  lawmakers  might  well  refer  to 
the  words  of  George  Wasliington,  who  .spoke 
of  the  Post  Office  as  the  indispensaiile  chain 
binding  Americans  t(>yether. 


J  till/  16,  1975 


HALT  AID  TO  INDIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    fiHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdaii .  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ar- 
rests continue  in  India.  Opposition  lead- 
ers, students,  and  thousands  of  other 
Indians  have  been  arrested.  Labor  lead- 
ers are  threatened.  No  one  seems  to  know 
for  sure  how  many  have  been  arrested. 
Censorship  Ls  beinpr  exercised  not  onl>' 
on  the  domestic  pre.«s  but  also  on  foreign 
correspondents. 

Is  this  a  reaction  by  Indira  Gandhi 
to  the  threat  of  imminent  invasion?  No. 
it  is  simply  a  move  by  the  tyrannical 
leader  of  India  to  stay  in  power  after 
being  found  guilty  of  election  irregu- 
lai-ities.  It  is  as  abusive  use  of  power  as 
any  banana  republic  or  African  Amin- 
type  dictatorship  has  even  seen. 

The  United  States  from  fiscal  year 
1953  has  given  more  than  $9.3  billion  to 
India.  This  does  not  include  aid  from 
multilateral  sources  of  which  the  United 
States  was  the  largest  contributor. 

Tliis  aid  was  usually  defended  by  the 
rationale  that  while  India  might  not  al- 
ways agree  with  us  it  was  the  largest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world  and  therefore  we 
should  give  substantial  aid.  "While  I  have 
never  agi-eed  to  this,  the  United  States 
has  been  giving  substantial  amounts  of 
aid  to  India  under  this  rationale.  Now 
with  the  arrest.s  and  numerous  other  re- 
strictions in  India  thi.s  rationale  seems  to 
be  open  to  que-'^tion. 


With  the  present  situation  I  call  on 
the  President  to  place  an  Immediate  halt 
on  aid  to  India.  Furthermore,  I  urge  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lation.s  to  begin  immediate  hearings  on 
the  question  of  human  rights  in  India. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  REGULATORY 
REFORM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP   NF.W    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Ml-.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  painfully  apparent  that  our  so- 
called  regulatoi-y  agencies,  charged  wltli 
overseeing  the  operation  of  various  basic 
components  of  our  national  economic 
life,  have  not  functioned  as  originally  in- 
tended. Particularly  in  the  transporta- 
tion industiT,  these  bodies  have  forsaken 
their  mandated  role,  protection  of  the 
public's  interest,  in  order  to  protect  the 
profits  of  the  industries  they  were  estab- 
lished to  regulate. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  woe- 
fully inadequate  performance.  Many  of 
the  ai^encies  are  burdened  with  person- 
nel who  possess  neither  expertise  nw 
.sense  of  public  duty;  who  have  attained 
their  positions  thiough  redemption  of 
political  I  o  U's.  The  revolving  door  be- 
tween government  and  lucrative  posi- 
tions in  industry,  fiuther  undermines 
any  chance  for  reasoned,  objective  deci- 
sionmaking. Appropriations  are  often  in- 
adequate to  support  tlie  important  tasks 
entrusted  to  these  agencies.  Finally,  these 
bodies  lack  effective  input  from  consumer 
and  other  public  interest  groups,  a  defi- 
ciency which  passage  of  my  bill  for  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  will  help 
to  correct. 

The  near  unanimity  of  such  criticism 
indicates  that  reform  is  sorely  needed 
and  is  politically  feasible.  However,  the 
focus  such  change  should  take  is  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  controversy.  Reform 
of  the  airline  industi-y  and  the  practices 
of  its  regulatory  overseers,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal  AvlatitMi 
Administration,  is  a  case  in  point.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  agencies  have  long  sub- 
ordinated the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
public  in  safe,  efficient  and  reasonably 
priced  air  transportation  to  corporate  de- 
mands for  guaranteed  level  of  profits. 

What  is  most  needed  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  real  spirit  of  economic  com- 
petition to  the  industiy  thorugh  price 
competition  and  easing  of  the  morato- 
rium on  route  awards.  Additionally,  the 
current  antitrust  exemption,  which 
sanctions  collusion  by  the  airlines  in 
consumer-defrauding  schemes  such  as 
capacity-limitation  agreements,  must  be 
sharply  cui-tailed  or  eliminated.  These 
are  all  elements  of  economic  deregula- 
tion needed  to  force  efficiency  in,  and  to 
trim  the  waste  from,  our  bloated,  over- 
protected  airlines. 

What  is  clearly  not  called  for  is  a  re- 
duction In  controls  having  to  do  with 
Americans  who  travel  by  air.  Indeed, 
the  appalling  casualty  counts  In  the  air 
.ipfet'uarding  the  health   and  lives  of 
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crash  disasters  of  the  recent  past,  as  well 
as  the  renewed  threat  to  the  life-sustain- 
ing ozone  layer  from  aircraft  emissions, 
indicates  a  critical  need  for  incretised 
vigilance  in  such  regulatory  activity.  Yet, 
various  administration  officials,  includ- 
ing President  Ford,  have  failed  to  make 
this  crucial  distinction  between  these  en- 
tirely different  courses  of  action. 

Instead,  the  President  has  uncritically 
inveighed  against  all  forms  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  in  what  amounts  to  a 
cynical  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  cur- 
rent push  for  regulatoiy  reform.  This 
politically-inspired  handwringing  has 
been  nothing  less  than  a  capitulation  to 
plaintive  business  cries,  aimed  at  loosen- 
ing regulations  designed  to  protect  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  travelers  and  the 
public  in  general. 

We  should  not  discourage  this  well-de- 
served emphasis  on  reform  of  the  regula- 
tory process;  but,  we  cannot  afford  to 
jettison  those  environment,  health,  and 
safety-related  rulings  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  the  public  welfare.  The  ad- 
ministration can  and  should  play  a  cru- 
cial role  in  adapting  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess to  present  conditions.  However,  crass 
appeals  for  the  restoration  of  a  laissez- 
faire  attitude  will  only  sei*ve  to  wreck  re- 
form efforts  and  will  do  substantial  in- 
jury to  the  public  in  areas  where  govern- 
mental protections  are  indispensable. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  New  York  Times  editorial  of  July 
7,  which  ably  discusses  these  themes  and 
makes  clear  the  distinction  between  re- 
sponsible regulatory  reform  and  the  de- 
structive and  indiscriminate  disfigure- 
ment recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion: 

Reculatory  Reform 

There  is  fairly  general  agreement  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  regulatory  agencies  require 
urgent  attention.  Economists  in  the  White 
House  and  lawyers  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment have  long  thought  that  current  modes 
of  regulation  In  the  transportation  industries 
especially  have  decreased  competition  and 
kept  prices  unnaturally  high.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  regulatory  agencies  are  bur- 
dened with  purely  political  appointees  as 
commissioners,  who  bring  neither  expertise 
nor  sense  of  public  interest  to  their  high  po- 
sitions. Often,  the  regulators  are  too  close  to 
the  industries  they  are  supposed  to  regulate; 
in  any  event,  agency  resources  are  usually 
minuscule  when  measured  against  those  of 
the  industries  they  oversee. 

The  combined  weight  of  the  criticisms 
make  It  clear  that  some  reform  is  desirable 
while  the  wide  variety  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  the  various  regulatory  agencies  indicates 
that  intelligence  and  discrimination  are  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job  v/ell. 

However,  in  discussing  these  issues  recent- 
ly, President  Ford  seems  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  some  outmoded  forms  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  and  still  desperately  needed 
safeguards  of  health,  environmental,  con- 
sumer and  other  vital  public  concerns.  He 
Inveighs  against  a  Government  which  Is  "an 
Instrument  of  philanthropic  collectivism," 
and  is  addicted  to  offering  businessmen  such 
emocional  nonsense  as,  "I  hear  your  cries  of 
anguish  and  desperation.  I  will  not  let  vou 
suffocate." 

Under  such  a  rhetorical  assault.  It  Is  rea- 
soned regulatory  reform,  rather  than  Amer- 
ican business,  that  Is  apt  to  suffocate.  Mr. 
Ford  indeed  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  stimu- 
lathig  UitelUgent  debate  leadhig  to  needed 
modiflcations  of  the  regulatory  pattern. 
Clumsy  attempts  to  wrest  political  advan- 
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taige  from  the  debate,  however,  are  apt  < 
wreck  the  reform  effort  and  to  do  substantial 
Injury  to  the  public  in  areas  wliere  govern- 
mental protections  are  essential  to  a  healthy 
and  civilized  society. 


NAACP  NEW  CHAIRMAN  PL.^NS 
APPEAL  TO  YOUTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  period 
of  disillusionment  and  social  disintegra- 
tion, the  NAACP  is  one  of  a  few  truly 
national  organizations  to  maintain  its 
integrity,  stay  on  course  and  continue  to 
provide  the  highest  quality  of  leadership, 
not  merely  leadership  for  blacks,  but 
genuinely  national  moral  leadei-ship  at 
a  time  of  greatest  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  NAACP's  na- 
tional convention  held  in  Washington 
last  week,  Washington  Post  staff  writer 
Richard  Prince  had  an  opportunity  to 
interview  the  venerable  organization's 
new  board  chairman.  Margaret  Bush 
Wilson.  Her  views  should  be  afforded  the 
widest  possible  audience  because  her 
organization,  in  its  values,  policies  and 
ho'jes  for  tliis  Nation,  symbolizes  per- 
haps America's  last  chance  for  moral 
regeneration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr.  Prince's 
article  to  my  colleagues  for  careful  read- 
ing and  now  insert  it  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  4,   1975) 

NAACP  New  Chahiman  Plans  Appeal  to 

YoirrH 

(By  Richard  E.  Prince) 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tieing  born  into 
nn  organization,  this  is  the  case  with  the 
new  board  chairman  of  the  NAACP,  Margaret 
Bush  Wilson. 

Her  family's  Involvement  with  the  nation's 
oldest  civil  rights  group  goes  back  50  years, 
from  the  days  when  she  was  a  child  in  her 
native  St.  Louis,  decades  before  the  NAACP's 
successful  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  fight 
or  nationwide  busing  controversies. 

Today,  as  head  of  the  NAACP,  slie  says  she 
Is  dedicated  to  conducting  it  like  the 
"sophisticated,  large  New  York  corporation" 
she  says  it  is  in  the  1970s,  reaching  out  to 
youth,  and  proselytizing  for  more  members. 

She  Is  aware  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
NAACP  as  old-fashioned,  and  she  is  bent  on 
demonstrating  its  relevance  In  these  days  of 
economic  upheaval  and  less  blatant  and  ter- 
rifying forms  Oi  racism. 

"The  NAACP  stands  In  a  very  unique  posi- 
tion In  this  country  today, "  she  said  in  an 
informal  interview  she  gave  hi  her  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  suite  during  the  organization's 
convention. 

"It's  among  the  few  national  institutions, 
public  or  private,  whose  Integrity  and  cred- 
ibility Is  intact. 

"It's  a  unique  position  to  provide  leader- 
ship for  this  nation.  I  was  listening  to  a 
popular  talk  show  the  other  day.  Allstalr 
Cooke  was  saying  America  is  teetering  be- 
tween decadence  and  vitality. 

"The  NAACP  comes  down  fully  on  the  side 
of  vitality." 

As  NAACP  board  chairman,  she  says,  she 
Is  committed  to  modernizing  the  94  million 
corporation,  giving  youth  a  greater  role  In 
the  NAACP  and  Increasing  the  organization's 
membership  to  1  million  in  five  years. 
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Tlie  membership,  now  at  about  57,000.  de- 
clined In  the  1960s  with  competition  from 
otiier  civil  rights  groups  and,  she  says,  the 
atmosphere  created  by  the  "Southern  strate- 
gy" of  the  Nixon  years. 

At  one  meeting  with  youth  delegates  tills 
week,  she  said  she  will  propose  dividing  the 
NAACP's  board  of  directors  into  seven  groups 
to  keep  daily  tabs  on  the  status  of  national 
.'ssues  relevant  lo  blacks — and  appoint  young 
people  to  chair  each  group. 

Mrs.  Wilson  says  she  is  particularly  In- 
terested in  automating  the  NAACP's  mem- 
bership operation — now  done  completely  by 
linnd — and  attracting  professionals  who  can 
combat  the  "subtle  racism"  of  employment 
discrimination  and  the.  lack  of  Job  mobility 
for  blacks. 

■Ii'o  new  subtly  gotten  through  to  us  that 
\vc  can't  function  like  we  did  before.  We've 
got  to  have  a  paid  professional  staff  who  know 
liow  to  read  a  civil  service  manual,  then  be 
able  to  analyze  whether  employment  tests 
have  built-in  biases. 

"Memberships  expire  all  during  the  year 
now.  and  a  great  many  people  exjject  to  be 
asked  to  Join  up  again.  Because  they're  not, 
asked,  they  don't  Join.  We're  not  a  mecha- 
nized organization,  and  I  want  to  get  the 
hardware  in  the  offiie  (to  do  that)  before 
the  ye,ir  is  out." 

While  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Wilson  said 
slie  hoped  to  meet  cabinet  officers  to  urge 
a  greater  role  for  blacks  in  administration 
policy-making. 

Of  her  meetings  with  the  cabinet  officers, 
slie  said  "they  were  all  so  ceremonial.  I 
don't  find  these  brief  encounters  very  pro- 
diictive.'  She  said  she  especially  looked  for- 
ward to  meeting  James  T.  Lynn,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

"I  understand  they  don't  have  a  single 
black  person  on  the  upward  staff.  I'm  get- 
ting a  little  weary  of  public  olficlals  assuming 
the  only  spot  wc  can  hold  is  in  civil  rights  o:- 
equal  employment.  I'm  not  interested  In 
these  special  kinds  of  roles. 

"It's  cynical  and  insulting.  Blacks  should 
be  providing  some  leadership  not  only  on 
the  problems  of  blacks,  but  nil  problems  We 
.should  be  respected  and  heard." 

As  chairman  of  the  organization's  policy- 
making body,  Mrs.  Wilson  is  the  NAACP's 
most  powerful  member.  She  not  only  chairs 
the  board  meetings,  but  she  and  director 
Roy  Wilklns.  who  reports  to  her,  are  the 
group's  most  visible  officials. 

During  this  week's  66th  annual  NAACP 
convention,  Mrs.  WUson's  schedule  has  been 
jammed: 

One  typical  day  included  an  appearance 
on  the  "Today"  show,  greeting  President 
Ford,  several  convention  sessions,  cocktail 
receptions,  an  interview  with  an  African 
student  wiitlng  a  doctoral  dissertation,  and 
stopping  to  chat  with  numerous  delegates. 

NAACP  officials  and  delegates  say  they  ex- 
pect Mrs.  Wilson,  who  is  56  and  looks  10 
years  younger,  to  set  a  more  of  a  '  now  " 
Image  for  the  venerable  NAACP. 

The  chairman  she  succeeded.  Bishop 
Stephen  Gill  Spottswood  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  had  been 
in  the  job  for  13  years  when  he  died  last 
December  at  age  77.  Wilklns,  74,  who  has 
been  executive  director  of  the  NAACP  for 
44  years,  is  said  by  association  sources  to  be 
readying  himself  and  the  association  for 
his  retirement  In  another  year  or  so. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  new  role  as  spokesman  for 
the  NAACP  (Wilklns  articulates  board  poli- 
cy) is  one  for  which  In  many  she  has  been 
primed  all  her  life. 

Born  in  St.  Louis  on  Jan.  30,  1919,  she  Is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  James  T.  Bush  Sr., 
considered  the  first  successful  black  real  es- 
tate broker  In  that  city.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues launched  a  court  battle  which  re- 
sulted in  a  1948  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
struck  down  racial  covenants  In  real  estate 
contracts. 
Her  late  mother,  Berenice  Casey,  was  on 
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the  executive  committee  of  the  local  NAACP 
branch;  her  slater  Ermine  won  the  NAACP 
Baby  Contest  in  1924. 

Mrs.  Wilson  graduated  with  honors  from 
Slimmer  High  School  In  1936,  and  gntdtuted 
w^th  honors  with  a  bachelor's  degree  In 
economics  from  the  predominantly  black 
Talladega  College  In  Alabama. 

She  went  to  Lincoln  University  Law  School 
In  St.  Louis,  then  only  recently  opened  to 
blacks. 

In  1955,  Mrs.  Wilson  became  the  first 
female  president  of  the  St.  Louis  NAACP 
branch,  and  four  years  later  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  state  conference  of 
NAACP  branches.  She  was  elected  to  the 
national  NAACP  board  in  196a  and  became 
parliamentary  chairman  of  the  or^auization 
iu  1973. 

All  the  while,  she  held  down  several  gov- 
ernment Jobs,  including  acting  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Model  City  Agency,  lawyer  for 
the  War  on  Poverty  agency  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  assistant 
attorney  general  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Wilson  lives  in  St.  Louis,  practices 
real  estate  law,  and  commutes  to  the 
NAACP's  New  York  offices  twice  a  month. 
Her  only  child,  Robert  E.  WUson  in,  24,  at- 
tends Harvard  Law  School  and  is  working 
as  a  law  clerk  in  New  York  this  stunmer. 
She  and  her  husband.  Robert  E.  Wilt^on  Jr., 
were  divorced  In  1968. 
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HOW  MEDIC  ALERT  SAVED  HTS  LIFE 


July  16,  1975 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
LARRY  WILLIAMS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1975 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  shock  and  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  our  late  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Lawrence  G.  Wil- 
liams of  Pennsylvania.  Larry  Williams 
was  a  man  who  held  strong  individual 
views  and  who  was  fearless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  convictions.  His  contribu- 
tions as  a  Member  of  the  House  were 
substantial  in  enimciating  in  a  forceful 
and  eloquent  way  the  position  which  he 
held  with  respect  to  legislative  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  sensed  in  Larry 
Williams  a  person  of  great  tenderness 
and  love  who  maintained  a  close  and  de- 
voted relationship  with  his  family.  Larry 
Williams  and  his  wife,  Margery,  were 
a  particularly  attractive  couple  who  were 
seen  frequently  within  the  walls  of  this 
Capitol  and  at  the  many  social  events 
attended  by  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Congressman  Lariy  Williams'  contri- 
butions to  this  body  were  manifold  and 
enduring,  and  his  talents  and  accom- 
plishments will  be  recorded  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him.  Likewise,  his  personal 
qualities  which  combined  firm  convic- 
tion and  dedication  to  his  public  oflBce 
were  enduring  values  represented  by  his 
useful  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  sad  hour  my  wife. 
Doris,  jolna  with  me  in  extending  to 
Larr>-'s  wife.  Margery  Williams,  and  to 
all  members  of  the  late  Congressman 
Williams'  family,  our  affection  and  deep 
sympathy. 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
:N  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  an  article  by  columnist 
S.vlvia  Porter  which  appeared  recently 
in  several  newspapers  in  my  district  re- 
garding the  Medic-Alert  Foundation  In- 
ternational which  is  located  in  Turlock, 
Calif. 

Medic -Alert  is  an  international  organi- 
zation which  specializes  in  emergency 
medicjil  Identification.  I  have  become 
very  familiar  with  the  foundation  siiace 
Turlock  was  made  part  of  my  district 
last  year,  and  I  am  extremely  impressed 
with  the  outstanding  work  Mr.  Alfred  A. 
Hodder,  executive  diiector,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  foundation  are  doing  to 
provide  a  lifesaving  service  to  so  many 
individuals  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  strongly  m-ge  my  colleagues 
and  any  other  individuals  who  may  need 
medical  Identification  services  to  contact 
Medic-Alert  Foundation  International, 
Tiurlock,  Calif.  95380.  Medical  identifica- 
tion is  one  of  the  stiongest — and  least 
expensive — protective  measures  available 
to  us  in  the  event  of  medical  emergency, 
and  we  should  all  take  advantage  of  it. 

1  insert  Ms.  Porter's  article  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

How  Medic  Alert  Saved  His  Lue 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
'I  was  driving  home  from  work  hit  an  icy 
spot  and  crashed  into  a  pole.  The  police 
puHed  me  from  what  was  left  of  the  car.  On 
the  w  ay  to  the  hospital  they  found  my  Medic 
Alert  bracelet  saying  I  am  a  hemophiliac  and 
diabetic.  Thanks  to  the  warning  on  my  Medic 
Alert  emblem  I  am  alive  today.  The  doctors 
were  able  to  know  Immediately  what  blood 
tvpe  I  have  and  attended  to  the  diabetic 
shock."  Letter  from  a  Medic  Alert  member. 

"I  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  severe 
migrane  and  dehydration  with  petit  mal 
seizures  and  was  totally  Incoherent.  Although 
a  friend  had  taken  me  to  the  hospital  he  was 
unable  to  provide  my  medical  history.  My 
bracelet  gave  the  admitting  physicians  the 
necessary  Information  for  immediate  treat- 
ment as  weU  as  Medic  Alert's  phone  number 
to  receive  additional  Information  on  my  par- 
ticular medical  needs."  Another  testimonial 
irom  a  member  with  epilepsy  and  allergies  to 
drugs. 

"When  I  was  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  I 
had  an  epleptic  seizure  on  the  street.  The 
police  .started  to  take  me  to  Jail — they 
thought  I'd  been  taking  drugs — when  their 
noticed  my  Medic  Alert  bracelet.  I  was  Im- 
mediately taken  to  the  hospital."  Still  an- 
other letter  from  one  of  the  more  than 
575.000  members  of  Medic  Alert  Foundation 
International,  a  non-profit  charitable  orga- 
nization which  for  over  17  years  has  been 
helping  to  save  the  lives  of  people  whose 
specific  medical  needs  are  not  apparent. 

You  may  be  one  of  the  40  million  Ameri- 
cans— one  in  five — who  runs  the  risk  of  re- 
ceiving inappropriate  or  lncoinpIet«  medical 
treatment  during  medical  emergencies  that's 
the  astoimding  total  says  the  American 
Medical  Assn.  who  flirt  with  death  because 
they  do  not  wear  emergency  medical  iden- 
tification. 


The  well-known  corporation  president  who 
was  wearing  a  Medic  Alert  bracelet  when  we 
lunched  recently  and  whose  response  to  my 
question  about  It  sent  me  off  on  this  story 
is  dangerously  allergic  to  penicillin  for  In- 
stance. He  Insists  his  bracelet  has  saved  his 
life  at  least  twice.  Hoepital  emergency  rooms 
often  receive  patients  who  are  unconscious 
or  are  in  a  state  of  shock  and  are  unable  to 
communicate.  Since  physicians  cannot  elicit 
essential  emergency  iuforuiation  they  follow 
the  most  expedient  medical  treatment  to 
help  save  their  patient's  life. 

But  if  the  patient  is  allergic  the  admln- 
i-sterlng  of  a  particular  drug  could  be  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  measure.  Or  again  though 
no  fault  of  the  physician  life-sustalnUig 
medications  may  not  be  provided  to  those 
■.V  iih  congentital  diseases. 

•There  are  more  than  200  reasons  why 
people  become  members  of  Medic  Alert"  ex- 
plain.s  John  D.  McPherson  the  foundation's 
president.  In  descending  order  the  top  six 
reasons  are  diabetes,  allergy  to  penicillin, 
taking  anticoagulants,  wearing  contact  lenses, 
•.leck  breather  and  epilepsy. 

The  system  Includes  an  emblem — worn  oa 
the  wrist  or  around  the  neck — which  has  the 
internationally  recognized  caduceus  and  the 
v.ords  Medic  Alert  emblazoned  in  red  on  the 
outer  side.  On  the  reverse  side  are  engraved 
the  member's  hidden  medical  situation  (up 
to  four  lines)  his  or  her  file  number  and 
the  phone  number  of  Medic  Alert's  emer- 
gency answering  service  in  Turlock,  Calif. 
Emergency  personnel  throughout  the  world 
can  call  this  24-hour  number  collect  to  ob- 
tain additional  Information  on  the  patient. 
There  Is  a  back-up  wallet  card  too.  The  em- 
blem is  Internationally  recognized  is  regis- 
tered in  41  countries  hi  addition  to  ours  and 
the  foundation  has  affiliate  organizations  lu 
1 5  foreign  nations. 

If  you're  traveling  the  system  does  give 
you  the  security  that  language  barriers  will 
not  prevent  proper  medical  treatment  should 
you  need  It  fast. 

With  this  kind  of  lifeguardUig  sei-vice  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  hundreds  of  medical  and 
civic  organizations  have  endorsed  it — Includ- 
ing the  American  College  of  Emergency  Phy- 
sicians and  the  American  Niuses'  Assn.  In 
fact  Nevada  Blue  Shield  provides  a  compli- 
mentary lifetime  membership  to  its  sub- 
scribers if  tlie  subscriber's  physician  requests 
it.  "If  we  can  In  any  way  help  avert  a  hos- 
pital stay,"  says  Earl  Heckethorne  Nevada 
Blue  Shield's  executive  director  "all  of  us 
benefit." 

Lifetime  membership  costs  $7.00.  If  you 
are  among  the  one  in  five  who  needs  the 
service,  write  to  Medic  Alert  Foundation  In- 
ternational, Box  SP,  Turlock,  Calif.  95380. 


JOSEPH    MAZELIN,    SR.,    RETIRED 
ATTORNEY,  DIES 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1973 

'Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  well  the 
thing  is  that  in  the  sense  of  family  and 
the  community  of  all  families,  he  was  a 
saint.  The  obituary  follows: 
Joseph  Mazelin  6r.,  Retired  Attornet, 
Dies 

Joseph  T.  Mazelin,  Sr.,  61,  Monticello,  for- 
merly of  6302  North  Delaware  street,  a  retired 
Indianapolis  attorney,  died  yesterday  In 
Methodist  Hospital. 

He  was  an  attorney  here  29  years,  retiring 
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in  1970.  Early  in  his  career  he  was  employed 
by  the  Indiana  State  Supreme  Court. 

He  was  a  member  and  legal  representative 
of  St.  Plus  X  Knights  of  Columbus  Council 
3433. 

A  member  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Indiana 
bar  associations,  Mr.  Mazelin  attended  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Law. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  Catholic  Church  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Little  League  Baseball  here. 

Services  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.  Tuesday 
in  Lauck  Funeral  Home  and  at  10  a.m.  In 
Blessed  Sacrament  Chapel  of  SS  Peter  and 
Paul  Cathedral. 

Burial  will  be  In  Calvary  Cemetery. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  Mrs.  Cather- 
ine Mazelin;  three  sons,  Stephen  P.,  James 
R„  and  Joseph  T.  Mazelin  Jr.,  all  of  Indi- 
anapolis, and  two  daughters,  Mrs,  Theresa 
Sontag  of  Middletown  N.J.,  and  Miss  Cather- 
ine M.  Mazelin  of  Indianapolis. 


INVESTMENT  CAPITAL  NEEDED 
TO  CREATE  JOBS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jvly  16,  1975 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent address  to  stockholders  of  his  cor- 
poration, Mr.  Leo  Schoenhofen,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Mar- 
cor,  discussed  the  need  for  capital  invest- 
ment to  create  jobs,  increase  productivity 
and  reduce  prices. 

Mr.  Schoenhofen  suggests  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  Nation  is  inflation, 
the  root  cause  of  which  Is  deficit  spend- 
ing by  Government. 

He  states : 

Inflation  Is  caused  by  government  creation 
of  money  supplies  at  a  rate  too  far  In  excess 
of  the  value  of  goods  and  services  produced 
by  the  country.  Inflation  Is  caused  by  the 
confusion  of  government  priorities,  and  can 
only  be  controlled  by  clarification  of  those 
priorities. 

For  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  the  following  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Schoenhofen 's  remarks: 

I  would  like  to  spend  the  next  few  minutes 
discussing  what  I  regard  as  the  most  serious 
long-term  problem  which  all  of  us  In  this 
room  share  with  the  millions  of  stockholders 
and  employees  of  other  American  corpora- 
tions. 

That  problem  is  adequate  capital  funds  for 
investment  In  new  job-creating  facilities,  and 
equipment  to  Improve  productivity  and  re- 
duce prices.  Our  needs  for  capital  in  this 
country  are  high.  How  these  needs  will  be 
met.  and  at  what  cost.  Is  uncertain  at  this 
time  .  .  . 

Oiu:  congressional  and  bureaucratic  repre- 
sentatives In  Washington  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  our  economy  is  not  Investing 
enough  to  create  the  jobs  needed  by  o\ir 
growing  work  force.  Retained  earnings  and 
depreciation  are  restricted  by  taxes  and  by 
the  level  of  depreciation  charges  business  Is 
allowed.  During  our  current  period  of  Infla- 
tion, corporations  have  been  deducting  In- 
adequate depreciation,  and  paying  taxes  on 
unreal  Inventory  profits.  The  net  effect  of 
these  distortions  was  such  that  the  actual 
federal  corporate  Income  tax  rate  last  year 
was  not  48  percent,  but  almost  75  percent. 
This  severely  limits  our  ability  to  generate 
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capital  Internally.  In  addition,  corporate 
profits  have  been  declining  for  the  past  25 
years,  both  as  a  share  of  national  Income  and 
In  relation  to  payroll  costs. 

During  most  years  In  the  forties,  fifties  and 
early  sixties.  Internally  generated  funds  were 
almost  equal  to  corporate  capital  expendi- 
tures and  the  need  for  borrowed  funds  was 
quite  modest.  During  the  past  ten  years,  how- 
ever— as  after  tax  corporate  profits  have  de- 
clined and  as  Infiation  has  drastically  reduced 
the  value  of  depreciation  for  replacement  of 
plant  and  equipment — corporations  have 
greatly  Increased  their  dependence  on  bor- 
rowed funds.  This  source  of  business  capital 
has  been  severely  impacted  by  high  interest 
costs — the  direct  result  of  inflation — and  gov- 
ernment competition  in  the  loan  market. 

Government  limits  the  availability  of  our 
final  source  of  capital — equity  Investment. 
Government  discourages  equity  Investment 
through  the  double  taxation  of  corporate 
dividends — both  as  corporate  Income  and  as 
personal  Income  of  shareholders.  While  cor- 
porate dividends  have  generally  Increased  in 
the  past  ten  years,  taxes  have  climbed  faster, 
so  that  the  federal  government  now  takes 
from  the  corporation  almost  twice  as  much 
as  the  owners  of  the  business  receive  on  their 
investment. 

Capital  investment  in  job  creating  facilities 
would  be  stimulated  by  making  equity  own- 
ership more  attractive  to  investors.  One  In- 
centive might  be  to  progressively  scale  down 
the  rate  of  capital  gains  taxes  on  securities 
held  for  longer  periods  of  time.  In  addition, 
stock  dividends  should  be  tax-deductible  by 
the  corporation,  or  by  the  stockholder. 

More  rapid  depreciation  of  capital  facilities 
for  Income  tax  purposes  would  constitute 
another  incentive  to  business  investment. 
The  rate  currently  permitted  is  one  of  the 
lowest  among  developed  nations,  and  the 
resultant  effect  on  capital  investment  In 
recent  years  has  been  magnified  by  Inflation. 
By  far  the  greatest  disincentive  to  produc- 
tive capital  Investment  today  Is  inflation,  the 
root  cause  of  which  Is  deficit  spending  by 
government.  This  increases  the  supply  of 
money  at  a  faster  rate  than  Is  warranted  by 
Increased  productivity,  and  reduces  the  value 
of  savings  and  other  Investments.  Our  recent 
Infiatlonary  spiral  began  with  the  erroneous 
government  belief  that  our  economy  was 
strong  enough  to  finance  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
assist  numerous  imderdeveloped  nations,  and 
simultaneously  solve  all  domestic  social  pro- 
grams. Inflation  later  was  stimulated  by  In- 
creased energy  costs,  as  well  as  by  dislocations 
created  by  wage  and  price  controls,  which  re- 
sulted In  shortages  of  numerous  Items.  The 
build-up  of  excessive  inventories  to  protect 
against  possible  shortages  was  the  primary 
trigger  for  our  current  recession. 

Inflation  discourages  saving  and  encour- 
ages spending  of  dollars  before  they  lose 
more  value.  In  addition  to  fueling  more  in- 
flation, this  propensity  to  spend  reduces  sav- 
ings, thus  reducing  the  amount  of  total  cap- 
ital avaUable  for  all  purposes. 

I  know  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  you 
to  hear  a  voicing  of  concern  about  Inflation 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  recession — but 
It  is  inflation,  and  not  the  present  recession, 
which  is  the  greatest  threat  to  our  corpora- 
tion and  to  the  economic,  social  and  political 
well-being  of  the  entire  nation. 

And  inflation— make  no  mistake  about 
it — is  not  caused  by  union  wage  demands  or 
manufacturer  price  Increases,  These  factors 
are  the  result  of  inflation.  Inflation  is  caused 
by  government  creation  of  money  supplies 
at  a  rate  too  far  In  excess  of  the  value  of 
goods  and  services  produced  by  the  country. 
Inflation  is  caused  by  the  confusion  of  gov- 
ernment priorities,  and  can  only  be  con- 
trolled by  clarification  of  those  priorities. 

The  only  difference  between  New  York 
City's  well  publicized  financial  problems  and 
those  of  the  Federal  Government  is  that  the 
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Federal  Government  can  delay  the  day  of 
reckoning  by  printing  more  money,  which 
continues  to  feed  Inflation. 

To  sum  up,  I  quote  one  paragraph  of  ih-- 
testimony  of  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Board,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  on  May  1.  "A  better 
measure  of  discipline  is  needed  In  federal 
finances.  The  progressively  diminishing  frac- 
tion of  the  national  income  that  goes  to  peo- 
ple who  work  and  invest  requires  enterprise 
need  to  be  relaxed  or  scrapped.  Ways  mus 
be  found  to  stimulate  production  of  energy 
supplies,  to  increase  Incentives  for  expansion 
and  modernization  of  productive  capacity  in 
other  lines,  and  to  strengthen  the  state  of 
business  finances.  Attention  to  these  longer- 
range  problems  Is  essential;  for  the  critical 
task  now  facing  our  country  is  not  only  to 
encourage  the  process  of  economic  recovery, 
but  also  to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  oiir 
nation's  economic  future." 

May  I  conclude  with  the  reminder  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  and 
employees  of  the  corporations  of  America, 
whose  Investments  and  Jobs  are  directly  af- 
fected by  present  and  future  government  ac- 
tions, to  have  their  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington represent  their  Interests. 


MARK  TWAIN  DEARMIN,  AN  EM- 
PLOYEE'S EMPLOYEE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  Members'  attention  and 
provide  additional  recognition  to  the  sus- 
tained work  of  Mark  Twain  Dearmin  of 
Stockton.  CaUf.,  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  serving  the  community  and  his 
fellow  San  Joaquin  County  employees. 

Recently,  Mr.  Dearmin,  a  man  I  am 
privileged  to  have  known  for  many  years, 
was  honored  as  San  Joaquin  Coimty  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year  for  1974  in  ceremonies 
during  the  14th  Annual  County  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  Luncheon. 

This  recognition  of  Mr.  Dearmin's  ex- 
emplary work  for  the  county  in  the  pro- 
bation department  and  his  efforts  to  help 
found  and  continue  to  work  for  a  pro- 
gressive San  Joaquin  County  Employees 
Association  is  the  supreme  award  that 
a  San  Joaquin  County  employee  can  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  Dearmin  was  selected  for  this 
award  by  an  independent  committee  that 
had  the  difficult  task  of  choosing  1 
person  from  10  distinguished  nominees. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  appropriate  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Dearmin's  nomination  state- 
ment, as  it  provides  a  personal  view  of 
the  respect  and  admiration  that  his  fel- 
low employees  hold  for  him.  The  ex- 
cerpts follow: 

Mark  was  raised  In  an  orphanage  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska.  Because  of  his  upbringing, 
as  he  grew  up  he  developed  a  desire  to  help 
young  people.  This  way  typified  by  his  work 
in  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Stockton,  For 
years  he  worked  as  the  senior  high  counselor 
and  athletic  director,  creating  every  oppor- 
tunity he  could  to  led  a  helping  hand  to  the 
youth  of  the  community.  Because  of  this  in- 
terest Mark  sought  employment  where  he 
could  help  the  youth  of  the  community  on  a 
full  time  basis. 

In  1980  on  Pabruary  I,  Mark  found  that 
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employment  at  Peterson  Juvenile  Ball  as  a 
counselor.  Then  after  working  with  the 
youth  there  for  over  two  years  Mark  becama 
a  probation  Officer  I,  on  May  14.  1963.  It  Is 
true  that  Mark's  normal  duties  mainly  con> 
cerned  working  with  the  youth,  but  the  oeal 
with  which  he  did  his  Job  and  the  extra 
hours  he  put  in  far  surpassed  what  was  nec- 
essary to  adequately  do  his  job. 

He  did  this  with  a  very  unselfish  nature. 
At  one  time  he  even  deprived  himself  of 
professional  gain  In  order  to  remain  working 
with  youths. 

Additionally,  because  he  had  an  interest 
and  a  talent  In  athletics  Mark  began  work- 
ing with  the  youth  in  the  local  Little  Leagues 
and  Babe  Ruth  leagues,  where  he  could 
counsel  and  also  extend  his  knowledge  of 
the  game  to  them.  Even  though  his  current 
Job  does  not  pertain  directly  with  counseling 
youth,  he  still  receives  phone  calls  at  all 
hours  on  occasions  from  someone  in  need  of 
advice  or  help.  Mark,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
never  turned  away  a  request  for  help  and 
gave  what  time  and  help  he  could,  as  his 
wife  attested  to: 

More  recently  Mark  has  concerned  him- 
self with  the  relative  community  problems. 
He  has  taken  It  upon  himself  In  the  recent 
elections  to  research  the  different  proposi- 
tions to  determine  the  pros  and  cons  of  how 
they  would  affect  the  community.  He  then, 
through  the  work  of  various  committees, 
advises  the  citizens  of  the  community  of 
these  factors.  Once  again  Mark  took  the  time 
to  help  other  citizens  understand  something 
they  hadnt  before  understood. 

Mark's  character  or  reputation  In  the  city 
of  Stockton  County  of  San  Joaquin,  and 
state  of  California  is  surpassed  by  not  many. 
He  is  considered  by  those  he  works  for,  with, 
and  at  times  even  against  to  be  a  man  of  true 
honesty  and  conviction. 

Within  his  duties  as  a  County  Probation 
Officer  he  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  professional  and  competent  men  by 
his  own  contemporaries.  He  has  been  recog- 
nized not  only  by  local  Judges  and  authori- 
ties for  his  complete,  professional,  and  ex- 
emplary warlt,  but  from  out  of  county  and 
even  Btat«  authorities.  More  than  once  he 
has  receired  recognition  In  the  form  of 
letters  from  out  of  county  Judges  and  Attat- 
neys,  commending  him  for  his  honest  and 
professional  reporting.  He  has  also  repre- 
sented his  department  at  seminar's  relat- 
ed to  his  Job.  An  example  would  be  In 
'67  and  '68  when  the  horrible  gluesnUttng 
craze  hit  ovr  youth.  Mark  was  assigned  to 
look  into  tta«  mister  to  see  what  was  In- 
volved In  the  proper  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion. Durljog  this  time  he  represented  the 
Probation  Department  at  several  meetings 
and  conferences  with  local  officials,  and,  I 
might  add.  In  a  very  flne  manner. 

Mark  is  a  person  who  Is  not  Just  con- 
cerned with  his  own  employment  and  work- 
ing condltlona  but  with  that  of  every  em- 
ployee of  the  county.  He  is  an  "Employee's 
Employee."  He  Is  a  charter  member  of  the 
en^loyee  association  and  in  fact  was  ooe 
of  the  creators  of  his  high  honor.  From  the 
time  he  beeaow  a  member  he  actively  began 
working  for  every  employee  in  the  county. 
He  has  held  nearly  every  office  in  the  associa- 
tion and  served  on  nearly  every  committer, 
from  the  wee  small  poeitions  to  the  high- 
est, that  of  the  president  of  the  employee's 
association.  This  he  held  twice.  He  is  cur- 
rently on  the  county  retirement  board,  again 
working  for  those  employees  who  are  or  will 
be  effected  by  this  system,  and  trying  to 
make  this  system  the  best  poeslble  in  what 
ever  way  he  can.  From  the  day  he  started  he 
has  been  an  active  worker  for  better  em- 
ployee conditions,  soliciting  Information  to 
assist  In  negotiating  for  better  employee 
working  conditions. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  Mark  well  qualified 
for  our  Emplc^ee  of  the  Year.  He  baa  shown 
his  outstanding  character,  exemplary  profes- 
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slonallsm.  deep  concern  and  active  partic- 
ipation in  oonunlttee  needs,  and  above  all 
his  tireless,  enthusiastic,  and  thankless  work 
for  each  and  every  employee  to  better  each  of 
their  working  conditions.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  honor  a  man  who  possesses  such  qualities 
and  enthusiasm.  I  think  it  is  time  to  say 
thank  you  to  a  man  who  works  for  each 
and  every  employee  every  time  the  oppor- 
tunity arises,  an  "Employee's  Employee." 


July  16,  1975 


DETENTE  IS  APPEASEMENT— I 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  evi- 
dence continues  to  accumulate  that 
detente  means  appeasement  of  the  So- 
viet Union  by  the  United  States.  A  num- 
ber of  incidents  give  proof  of  what  I 
am  referring  to. 

When  a  request  was  first  made  for 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  to  meet  with 
President  Ford,  it  was  turned  down  par- 
tially on  the  grounds  that  it  might  be 
harmful  to  detente.  A  President  of  the 
United  States  who  determines  whom  he 
will  and  will  not  see  because  of  a  meet- 
ing's effect  on  detente  is  appeasing  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Several  other  examples  of  such  ap- 
peasement on  a  more  private  level  have 
become  public.  Beverly  Sills  and  David 
Bar-Illan  have  pointed  out  how  ads  have 
been  forced  out  of  programs  due  to 
threats  of  cancellation  from  the  Soviet's 
Bolshoi  Opera  Company.  In  the  words 
of  Sills  and  Bar-Ulan. 

The  Bolshoi  Incident  serves  to  Illustrate 
even  further  how  perverted  the  piupose  of 
cultural  exchange  can  become.  Instead  of 
promoting  contact  and  Uberalizatlon,  It  has 
made  us  acquiesce  to  censorship  . .  .  cultural 
exchange  may  become  not  only  useless,  but 
dangerous. 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  seems 
that  the  message  of  the  U.S.  Government 
leaders  to  the  captive  peoples  be  they  In 
Europe  or  Asia  Is  that  deals  must  be 
made  with  the  slavems^tere  for  they  are 
powerful.  The  United  States  does  not 
seem  able  to  stand  up  for  even  the  most 
simple  of  decencies  or  the  most  fimda- 
mental  of  rights  as  such  a  stand  might 
harm  detente.  Hie  message  Is  becoming 
clearer:  detente  is  appeasement. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Recoro 
the  text  of  the  letter  by  Beverly  Sills  and 
David  Bar-Dlan  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

Pervebtinc  the  Purpose  of  Cultdiial 
Exchange 
To  the  Editor: 

Two  recent  Instances  of  censorship  in  the 
United  States  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  consequences  of  American-Soviet  cul- 
tural exchange. 

The  first  episode  ocurred  In  Los  Angeles  in 
June.  Three  separate  advertisements  were 
pUced  In  the  Bolshoi  Opera  program  at  the 
Shrine  Audltorltun.  One,  sponsored  by  the 
local  Jewish  Federation  Council,  welcomed 
the  Bolshoi  visit,  but  pointed  out  that  con- 
tinued repressions  of  Jewish  artists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  were  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  cultural  exchange. 

The  others  were  commercial:  a  piece  pro- 


moting Solzhenltsyn's  "Oulag  Archipelago," 
and  an  announcement  of  the  appearance  of 
the  San  Francisco  Ballet  In  Los  Angeles  fea- 
turing Valery  and  Oallna  Panov  (who  are 
not  defectors,  but  legal  emigrants) .  The  Bol- 
shoi threatened  to  cancel  the  company's 
appearance  unless  all  three  ads  were  elimi- 
nated, and  the  auditorium  management 
bowed  to  this  pressure,  and  had  the  three 
pages  of  ads  torn  out  of  the  program. 

The  next  episode  took  place  in  New  York 
Here,  fne  Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  sought  space  for  an  ad  in  the 
Lincoln  Center  playbill.  'When  challenged 
that  an  ad  might  be  considered  offensive, 
the  conference  offered  to  purchase  a  blank 
page  which  would  carry  nothing  but  the 
signature  of  the  organization.  It  was  then 
tola  no  space  In  the  program  was  available 
for  the  entire  three-week  run  of  the  Bolshoi. 

The  late  Sol  Hurok  used  to  say  that  cul- 
tural exchange  is  "good  "  because  it  enabled 
a  Russian  ballerina  to  buy  a  $15  dress  here 
and  show  It  to  her  friends  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  of  us  have  doubted  that  such 
exposure  to  the  material  benefits  of  free  en- 
terprise justifies  the  price,  i.e..  the  respect- 
ability which  the  Russians  felt  cultiu^l  ex- 
change gave  them,  and  which  carried  within 
it  the  West's  Implicit  approval  of,  or  at  leasi 
tacit  Indifference  to,  continued  repressions 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  the  Bolshc^  In- 
cident serves  to  Ulustrate  even  further  how- 
perverted  the  p\UT)ose  of  cultural  exchange 
can  become.  Instead  of  promoting  contact 
and  liberalization,  it  has  made  us  acquiesce 
to  censorship.  Under  conditions  like  these, 
cultural  exchange  may  become  not  only  use- 
less, but  dangerous. 

Beveblt  Sills, 
DAvm  Bar-Illax. 


COMMENDATIONS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  IS,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  House's  July  9  favorable 
action  on  a  Senate  bill,  S.  555,  that 
amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  This  is  a  very 
effective  piece  of  legislation  that  I  sup- 
ported wholeheartedly. 

This  bill  represents  a  very  Important 
change  to  the  existing  law.  Its  provisions 
will  make  credit  more  readily  available 
to  farmers  affected  by  disasters,  In  that 
they  will  be  assured  of  enough  capital  to 
remain  in  business.  Such  a  provision  Is  a 
very  effective  Insurance  policy  for  con- 
sumers in  that  the  producers  of  food 
products  will  be  able  to  remain  In  busi- 
ness even  In  event  of  a  disaster.  By  giv- 
ing the  State  directors  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  more  flexibility  In 
disaster  situations,  they  will  now  be  able 
to  make  decisions  and  act  on  the  dis- 
asters that  affect  only  small  numbers  of 
farmers. 

The  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Credit  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  time  and  effort  they  put 
into  this  bill.  The  legislation  Is  a  credit 
to  the  94th  Congress.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  a  new  understanding  of  farm 
problems  is  developing  In  Congress  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
vote  was  cast  against  this  legislation. 


July  16,  1975 


MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  AND 
DERMATOLOGY 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1973 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent National  Conference  on  Medical 
Malpractice  which  I  cosponsored  was  at- 
tended by  two  representatives  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dermatology, 
Max  B.  Rubin.  M.D..  and  Denny  L.  Tuf- 
fanelli,  M.D. 

Their  report  on  I  tlie  conference  and 
the  malpractice  issue  as  they  apply  to 
dermatologists  is  excellent,  and  should 
be  very  helpful  to  the  members  of  my 
committee  as  we  analyze  the  impact  of 
the  malpi-actice  problems  on  the  various 
medical  specialties.  I  believe  that  there 
are  several  farsighted  recommendations 
made  in  the  report,  including  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  actual  experience 
of  dei-matologists  with  medical  malprac- 
tice. Including  a  survey  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  academy,  and  the  publication 
of  the  results.  Also  recommended  is  a 
continuing  education  program  on  mal- 
practice prevention. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  bill,  H.R. 
6100  is  reported  on  favorably  in  the 
report. 

I  imderstand  this  report  to  the  acad- 
emy has  not  been  reviewed  by  the  acad- 
emy oCacers  or  its  membership  because  of 
the  lack  of  time,  and  is  not  necessarily 
its  oflacial  position.  However,  I  insert  the 
report  at  this  point  in  the  Record  so  my 
colleagues  may  gain  tlie  benefit  of  read- 
ing its  excellent  analysis. 

The  report  follows: 
The  Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  Crisis 
(By  Max  B.  Rubin,  M.D.) 

Over  the  past  several  months  the  existing 
medical  malpractice  injury  compensation 
system  In  the  United  States  has  become 
dangerously  overloaded  and  is  close  to  col- 
lapse in  several  states.  This  unparalleled 
crisis  is  one  of  both  the  availability  of  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance  and  the  cost  of 
that  Insurance  to  health  care  providers. 
Physicians  In  at  least  seven  states  face  the 
loss  of  all  malpractice  coverage  within  the 
next  three  months.  Wliere  coverage  is  avail- 
able the  cost  is  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  the  individual  high-risk  provider  can 
no  longer  afford  the  yearly  premiums. 

The  recent  National  Conference  on  Medi- 
cal Malpractice  sponsored  by  Representative 
James  Hastings  and  the  American  Group 
Practice  Association  provided  a  form  for  dis- 
cussion of  this  critical  problem. 

MACNITT7DE     OF     THE     PROBl.E.M 

In  attempting  to  asses.s  any  facet  of  the 
medical  malpractice  Insurance  problem,  it  is 
immediately  apparent  that  there  Is  a  lack 
of  accurate  statistical  information.  The  ex- 
ceUent  report  of  the  Secretary's  Commission 
on  Medical  Malpractice  (DHEW  Pub.  No. 
(05)  73-88)  which  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive study  yet  performed,  is  now  over  2  years 
old  and  its  conclusions  may  no  longer  be 
valid.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  74',i  of 
all  medical  malpractice  claims  arise  out  of 
incidents  occurring  in  hospitals.  Since  hos- 
pital records  are  obviously  easier  to  study 
than  records  of  private  practitioners,  verv 
little  data  has  been  gathered  In  the  area  of 
greatest  concern  to  dermatologists:  the  pri- 
vate office. 

In  1960,  the  national  cost  of  medical  mal- 
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practice  Insurance  was  estimated  to  be  60 
mUliou  doUars;  the  figure  today  approaches 
a  billion  dollars  and  is  bound  to  go  higher  if 
present  trends  continue.  If  one  includes  the 
cost  of  "defensive  medicine",  which  In- 
cludes tef.ts  and  pi-ocedures  performed  by 
physicians  to  protect  themselves  from  fu- 
ture malpractice  claims,  the  cost  of  medical 
malpractice  In  this  country  now  approaches 
5  billion  dollars  annually.  The  number  of 
medical  injuries  per  year  may  be  as  high  as 
2  million  in  hospitals  alone  and  that  the 
number  of  injuries  caused  by  negligence  may 
be  as  higli  as  700.000  per  year. 

Tiiere  are  probably  over  20.000  medical 
malpractice  claims  per  year  and  the  ntini- 
ber  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  between  9'c  to 
13 '•  per  year.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  those 
individuals  ever  involved  in  an  Incident  of 
medical  r.9glj2ence  or  injuries  ever  seek  res- 
tituuon  through  the  courts.  While  there 
are  n\any  more  Injuries  than  malplactice 
claims,  it  should  be  noted  that  approximate- 
ly 30  ■-  of  the  "claims"  are  in  fact  merely 
possible  claims  reported  by  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals to  their  insurers  and  are  never 
broiit;ht  to  the  attention  of  the  Insurer  by 
the  tnvolved  patient. 

1  lie  average  claim  is  settled  for  much  less 
tlian  is  tiiought  to  be  the  case.  In  at  least 
hall  ihe  malpractice  ca.ses,  the  pajinent 
amount  lias  been  $2,000  or  less,  with  over 
90  .  of  cases  less  than  $20,000.  When  a  mal- 
practice case  reaches  the  courts,  the  average 
settlement  Is  approximately  $8,000  and  this 
amoiuit  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  13^;  per 
year.  While  the  number  of  mUlion  doUar 
claims  has  been  few  in  relation  to  the  total 
number  of  claims,  the  impact  on  the  system 
lias  been  dramatic. 

ROLE  or  PROVIDERS 

At  the  present  time,  one  out  of  five  phjsl- 
cian.s  can  expect  to  be  sued  in  his  profes- 
sional lifetime.  One  out  of  seven  doctors  In 
some  high  risk  specialties  can  expect  to  be 
sued  each  year.  Physicians  feel  increasingly 
more  vulnerable  in  the  face  of  unilateral 
actions  by  Insurers.  The  age,  sex,  training 
and  qualiflcatlons  of  physicians  has  nothing 
-to  do  with  who  gets  sued. 

Any  physician  may  find  himself  the  re- 
cipient of  the  anger  and  frustration  of  a 
patient  or  his  family  who  has  experienced 
an  unavoidable  medical  accident  In  the 
course  of  treatment. 

Malpractice  insurance  premiums  for  Indi- 
vidual physicians  are  approaching  $45,000 
annually  in  some  states.  It  Is  estimated  that 
premiums  for  dermatologists  In  California 
and  New  York  are  approaching  $7,000.  New 
physicians  entering  the  health  care  system 
in  some  states  cannot  obtain  malpractice 
Insurance  coverage  at  any  price.  These  pres- 
sures make  It  difficult  for  part-time  practi- 
tioners and  those  nearlng  retirement,  with 
reduced  patient  loads,  to  remain  in  practice. 
Thus,  the  effective  number  of  providers  of 
health  care  is  reduced. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  true 
medical  malpractice  negligence  does  exist. 
Poor  communication  between  the  physician 
and  patient  has  been  cited  by  both  physi- 
cians and  patients  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  suits.  Failure  to  adequately  inform  pa- 
tients of  risks  and  possible  outcomes  of  med- 
ical treatment,  the  depersonalization  of  the 
health  care  delivery  system,  and  a  weakening 
of  the  doctor-patient  relationship  has  re- 
sulted in  an  Increased  number  of  suits. 

No  responsible  physician  wotild  contend 
that  negligent  physicians  should  be  exempt 
from  responsibility  for  their  action.  Self- 
discipline  by  groups  of  physicians  has  been 
made  extremely  difficult  because  the  courts 
often  fall  to  support  the  attempts  by  local 
and  state  medical  societies  and  licensing 
boards  to  expel  poor  doctors.  It  is  all  too 
easy  for  a  physic  Un  whose  license  has  be«n 
revoked  to  continue  practicing  and,  thus, 
continue  to  commit  negligent  acts.  It  is  oft«n 
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difficult  for  the  plaintiff  In  a  malpractice 
siUt  to  obtain  expert  medical  testimony  due 
to  a  reluctance  of  physicians  to  testify 
against  each  other. 

EFFECT  ON  CONSUMERS 

Rapid  advanc,-»s  in  many  areas  of  medical 
•science  have  Increased  patient  awareness  of 
the  possible  benefits  of  medical  treatment. 
The  corollary  of  this  is  that  patients  are 
more  likely  to  be  disappointed  If  the  health 
care  system  Is  unable  to  fulfill  their  expecta- 
tions. The  Injtu-ed  patient,  whether  the  In- 
Jury  is  due  to  medical  malpractice  or  to  the 
unfavorable  outcome  of  treatment  is,  never- 
thelCFS,  injured. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Insurers  that 
45  .  of  all  claims  lodged  with  them  are 
meritorious.  It  takes  an  average  of  five  years 
to  settle  a  malpractice  claim  arising  In  any 
one  year,  and  it  often  takes  ten  years  ti. 
settle  all  claims  made  for  that  year.  Patients 
must  therefore  suffer  the  needless  hardship 
of  waiting  for  compensation.  Settlement  of 
a  claim  nets  only  16  to  38  cents  per  dollar 
to  the  patient. 

Inflation  and  changing  costs  of  medical 
care  also  Introduce  inequities  In  the  provi- 
sion of  long-term  care  for  permanently  In- 
jured patients.  Juries  have  often  awarded 
enormous  lump  sums  to  patients  to  provide 
for  their  care  and  maintenance  for  what 
would  be  expected  to  be  a  normal  lifespan. 
Should  the  patient  die  In  advance  of  this 
expected  lifespan,  these  large  lump-sum 
payments  revert  to  the  patient's  heirs,  there- 
by removing  money  from  the  system  which 
must  be  replaced  through  premium  In- 
creases. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LAW  AND  LAWYERS 

Ihe  gradual  evolution  of  precedents  in  the 
coiu-ts  over  the  past  15  years  has  broadened 
the  definition  of  malpractice  to  Include  more 
than  Just  simple  negligence. 

The  jury  system  of  deciding  negligence 
cases  has  been  increasingly  criticized  as  the 
malpractice  problem  has  worsened.  Lay  per- 
sons, serving  on  Juries,  don't  often  have 
the  expertise  to  properly  evaluate  medical 
results.  They  may  be  swayed  by  emotional 
arguments  to  find  for  the  plaintiff  even 
through  no  malpractice  has  been  committed. 
Plaintiffs,  however,  are  only  successful  In 
approximately  20%  of  the  cases  which  reach 
the  courts. 

The  contingency  fee  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
attorney  fee  system.  One-third  to  one-half 
of  malpractice  claim  settlements  Is  the  usual 
attorney's  contingency  fee.  The  attorney 
must  wait  to  recoup  his  Investment  In  time 
and  overhead  until  the  claim  Is  settled,  prob- 
ably Insuring  that  non-merltorlous  cases 
reach  the  courts  less  frequently  than  If  the 
lawyers  operated  on  a  purely  fee-for-servlce 
system.  However,  when  large  lump-sum  set- 
tlements are  made,  the  contingency  fee  pro- 
vides for  astronomical  dollar  amounts  to  be 
paid  to  attorneys.  This  needlessly  adds  to 
the  cost  of  the  settlement  of  claims  and  fur- 
ther reduces  the  benefits  paid  to  plaintiffs. 
Total  abandonment  of  the  contingency  fee 
system  would  prohibit  access  to  the  courts 
to  those  unable  to  afford  an  Initial  retainer 
or  attorney's  fee.  Thus,  patients  with  limited 
resovirces  and  legitimate  claims  would  be 
denied  equal  compensation  for  medical  mal- 
practice  injuries. 

ROl-E    OF    INSURERS 

Insurers  are  unable  to  acciu-ately  predict 
their  risk  due  to  the  dramatic  and  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  claims  and  the 
size  of  settlements.  The  so-called  "long  tall" 
of  claims  made  for  every  given  year  makes  It 
difficult  to  establish  premium  rates.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  takes  ten  years  to  settle  all 
claims  arising  In  any  given  year. 

FEDERAL    SOLUTIONS 

HR.  6100   (Hastings):   The  Medical  Mal- 
practice Claims  Settlement  Assistance  Act. 
Provides  for  federal  reinsurance  over  $200,- 
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000  for  malpractice  claims.  Qualified  states 
would  have  to  establish  programs  of  arbitra- 
tion which  would  then  be  the  required 
method  of  handling  malpractice  claims  be- 
fore the  judicial  approach  is  used.  The  bill 
provides  for  control  of  attorneys'  contingent 
fees,  reduces  the  statute  of  limitations  to  two 
years,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  pa- 
tients' grievance  mechanisms,  establishes 
rules  for  the  awarding  of  periodic  rather 
than  lump  sum  payments  to  injured  pa- 
tients, requires  the  establishment  of  rislc- 
control  programs,  and  provides  for  the  cu- 
mulation and  reporting  of  statistical  infor- 
mation on  malpractice.  No  penalties  for  fed- 
eral assistance  are  imposed. 

S.  188  (Nelson) :  Federal  Malpractice  In- 
surance Act. 

Establishes  in  HEW  a  national  medical 
malpractice  development  fund  patterned 
after  the  federal  riot  and  flood  reinsurance 
programs.  Insurance  companies  selling  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance  could  voluntarily 
pay  into  the  fund  and  the  fund  would  guar- 
antee payments  over  $25,000.  In  addition,  a 
variety  of  studies  of  medical  malpractice 
problems  would  be  ordered  to  evaluate  alter- 
native solutions  to  the  current  system  of 
handling  medical  negligence  Injury. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  insurance 
companies  would  be  protected  against  cata- 
strophic losses  and  would  therefore  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  the  medical  malprac- 
tice insurance  marketplace. 

S.  215  (Inouye  and  Kennedy):  National 
Medical  Injury  Compensation  Act  of  1975. 

Creates  a  Federal  no-fault  compensation 
system  for  medical  Injviries  which  would 
rapidly  compensate  an  injured  patient  (up 
to  a  maximum  monthly  dollar  amount)  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  injury  was  caused  by 
negligence  or  poor  outcome. 

The  bill  would  be  self -funded  through  pre- 
miums paid  in  by  participating  physicians. 
The  physician  would  on  a  voluntary  partici- 
pation basis,  pay  an  annual  premium  to  the 
federal  government  and  in  return  his  pa- 
tients would  get  benefits  for  Injuries  result- 
ing from  his  treatment.  In  order  to  guar- 
antee a  high  standard  of  quality  medical 
care  and  prevent  abuse  of  the  system  the 
provider  would  agree:  1)  that  his  services 
be  subject  to  review  by  his  area's  PSRO;  2) 
to  comply  with  national  standards  of  licen- 
sure; 3)  to  obtain  a  "conflrmiug  consulta- 
tion" before  performing  specified  types  of 
surgery;  and  4)  to  treat  Medicare  patients  at 
the  prevailing  rate  of  reimbursement. 

The  bill  would  also  abolish  the  contingency 
fee  system,  paying  any  fees  to  attorneys  out 
of  the  medical  injury  compensation  insur- 
ance fund.  No  part  of  any  no-fault  benefits 
would  be  paid  to  the  lawyer.  Patients  would 
not  be  forced  to  accept  no-fault  settlements, 
but  could  go  to  court  to  recover  damages 
instead. 

8.  482  (Kennedy  and  Inouye) :  National 
Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  and  Arbitra- 
tion Act  of  1976. 

Requires  non-binding  arbitration  of  medi- 
cal malpractice  disputes.  The  provlsiona  of 
the  legislation  would  allow  providers  to  vol- 
untarily Join  the  plan  and  pay  an  annual 
premium  to  the  federal  government.  They 
would  receive  insurance  coverage  and 
be  required  to  abide  by  the  same  conditions 
of  participation  as  described  above  for  S 
215. 

The  claimant  could  either  accept  the  de- 
cision of  the  arbitration  panel  or  sue,  but 
the  result  of  the  arbitration  would  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence  in  court.  Contingent  fees 
would  be  controlled  on  a  sliding  schedule  of 
percentage  of  plaintiff's  awards.  The  federal 
lns\irance  would  apply  only  In  states  which 
enacted  legislation  consistent  with  the  fed- 
eral act. 

State  solutions 

A  detailed  analysis  of  alternative  solu- 
tions now  under  consideration  by  the  van- 
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tius  state  legislatures  Is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  report. 

Approximately  25  states  now  have  or  are 
considering  some  form  of  arbitration.  This 
method  of  settling  malpractice  claims  is  at- 
tractive because  it  can  lead  to  the  settlement 
of  claims  faster  than  the  current  system. 
Arbitration  probably  will  eliminate  expen- 
sive cost  of  defending  malpractice  insurance 
claims.  Arbitrators,  if  selected  carefully, 
would  be  able  to  bring  specialized  l^nowledge 
to  bear  on  particular  problems,  and  thus 
ensure  fair  compensation  for  medical  mal- 
practice injuries  free  from  emotional  argu- 
ments. 

No-Jault  solutions 

S.  215  and  other  no-fault  solutions  pro- 
Tide  that  the  person  injured  by  medical 
treatment  be  compensated  regardless  of  the 
liability  of  the  provider. 

If  a  comprehensive  no-fault  insurance  plan 
is  adopted,  we  may  potentially  be  exchanging 
one  set  of  inequities  for  another.  No  studies 
have  yet  been  done  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
no-fault  programs,  which  may  be  many 
times  that  of  the  present  system. 

What  should  be  done  by  organi-^rd  der- 
matology? 

As  has  been  stated,  there  is  a  striici'i;^  laclc 
Of  data  about  the  malpractice  experieaie  of 
office-based  physicians  including  most  der- 
matologists. We  believe  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  a  comprehensive  study  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  experience  of  dermatologists 
with  medical  malpractice.  It  may  be  possible 
to  secure  a  government  grant  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  order  to  expedite  this  survey.  A  de- 
tailed questionnaire  shotild  be  constructed 
and  mailed  to  all  Academy  members  in  order 
to  gather  statistical  information  on  the 
causes  of  malpractice  claims  against  derma- 
tologists and  the  outcomes  of  these  claims.  It 
will  be  essential  to  guarantee  anonymity  to 
all  respondents  to  Insure  their  participation 
In  the  survey.  It  might  be  advisable  to  dis- 
tribute the  questionnaire  with  a  covering  let- 
ter signed  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dermatology  encouraging  par- 
ticipation and  guaranteeing  that  no  individ- 
ual questionnaire  would  be  made  available 
to  anyone  but  those  actually  preparing  re- 
sults. 

Based  on  the  data  provided  by  this  sur- 
vey, suggestions  for  the  avoidance  of  mal- 
practice by  practicing  dermatologists  could 
be  made.  The  results  of  the  survey  could  be 
published  in  the  Archives  of  Dematology  out- 
lining the  most  frequent  malpractice  pitfalls 
and  presenting  suggested  remedies.  The  re- 
sults of  the  survey  could  be  incorporated 
into  a  special  course  or  seminar  to  be  held 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dermatology. 

Academy  members  could  be  encouraged  to 
attend  such  a  malpractice  prevention  course 
at  least  once  every  two  years.  This  would 
increase  attendance  at  the  national  meeting 
by  Just  those  physicians  who  would  most 
benefit  from  exposure  to  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  dermatology.  The  Academy 
should  also  encourage  attendance  by  its 
members  at  regional  and  local  clinical  meet- 
ings. 

We  believe  organized  dermatology  should 
attempt  to  encourage  the  development  of 
solutions  at  the  state  level  rather  than  at  the 
federal  level.  Of  the  proposed  federal  solu- 
tions, however,  H.R.  6100  (Hastings)  offers  a 
reasonable  and  efficient  temporary  solution 
to  the  problem  and  should  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Academy  of  Derma- 
tology. The  Academy  could  support  S.  188  the 
Federal  Malpractice  Insurance  Act  as  long  as 
no  federal  standards  for  providers  are 
amended  to  that  legislation.  The  Academy 
should  also  support  HM.  1378  (Rostenkow- 
aki),  a  bill  which  provides  for  studies  of 
medical  malpractice  insurance  problems  to 
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be  performed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Acad- 
emy should  support  the  provision  S.  215  or 
S.  482,  as  both  these  bills  would  needlessly 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  derma- 
tologist. We  do  not  believe  at  present  that  the 
Academy  should  support  any  form  of  no- 
fault  insurance. 

We  believe  some  form  of  arbitration  system 
on  the  state  level  provides  the  most  likely 
avenue  for  improvement  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  Academy  should  explore  the  crea- 
tion of  a  pool  of  objective  expert  witnesses 
who  would  be  available  to  assist  arbitrators 
or  actually  engage  In  the  arbitration  of  mal- 
practice claims  involving  dermatologists. 

Operating  on  the  state  level,  organized 
dermatology  should  support  local  legislation 
which  provides  for  short-term  solutions  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  availability  of  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance;  these  solutions 
include  Joint  Underwriting  Associations  and 
state  reinsurance  funds.  Model  state  bills 
s'lould  include  provision  for  arbitration  of 
malpractice  claims  but  not  completely  pre- 
vent access  to  the  courts  by  individual 
claimants. 

Ail  modifications  of  the  present  system 
should  ba.sically  be  directed  toward  provid- 
ing comprehensive  medical  malpractice  in- 
.surance  at  a  reasonable  cost.  These  changes 
niu.st.  however,  provide  for  more  rapid  and 
more  widespread  compensation  for  medical 
i  ijuries.  We  believe  that  much  of  the  pres- 
e'lt  problem  has  occurred  because  the  cur- 
rent system  has  been  called  upon  to  provide 
compensation  for  non-negligent  medical  in- 
jury and  the  poor  outcome  of  non-negligent 
medical  treatment.  If  these  factors  are  re- 
moved from  the  system,  perhaps  by  includ- 
ing a  provision  for  the  compensation  of  these 
patients  through  a  national  catastrophic 
health  insurance  bill,  and  if  the  appropriate 
legislation  Is  enacted,  the  overloaded  medi- 
cal malpractice  Insurance  system' can  begin 
tc  function  efficiently. 


ENVIRONMENTAL   ACT   NEEDS 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  decade,  the  long  overdue  effort  to 
protect  our  environment  and  its  precious 
natural  resources  from  potential  ecologi- 
cal disaster  has  accelerated.  Increasing- 
ly sensitive  to  nature's  limits,  the  public 
has  called  for  more  prudent  conserva- 
tion of  our  Nation's  natural  assets  and 
Congress  has  responded  in  kind,  creating 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  investing  in  it  broad  regulatory  pow- 
ers through  such  legislation  as  the  Clean 
Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts.  In  recent 
years,  however,  we  have  witnessed  a  dis- 
tressing tendency  on  the  part  of  boUi 
Congress  and  the  EPA  to  rush  into  the 
business  of  environmental  protection 
without  fully  evaluating  the  implications 
of  their  actions.  Instead,  practical  think- 
ing and  commonsense  have  all  too  often 
been  preempted  by  unwarranted  haste  in 
requiring  pollution  controls.  Really 
thorough  research  and  consideration  of 
the  impact  that  a  particular  decision  or 
device  will  have  on  both  the  environment 
and  the  economy  has  sometimes  been  ne- 
glected. As  a  result,  our  environmental 
policy  has  been  plagued  by  the  "leap  be- 
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fore  you  look"  syndrome,  certainly  not 
appropriate  to  the  gravely  serious  mat- 
ters with  which  we  are  dealing. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  ill-fated  catalytic 
converter  for  curbing  automobile  exhaust 
emissions.  Only  now,  after  literally  mil- 
lions of  cars  have  been  outfitted  with 
these  devices,  do  we  find  out  that  the 
catalytic  converters  themselves  actually 
contribute  to  pollution,  spraying  sul- 
furic acid  into  the  air.  So  now  the  EPA 
is  reassessing  the  situation,  taking  an- 
otlier  look  at  the  emission  standards.  The 
only  problem  is  that  they  are  doing  it 
now,  after  tiie  gadgets  are  already  on  the 
road.  The  horse  is  already  out  of  the 
barn. 

The  colossal  waste  represented  by  the 
EPA's  abortive  orders  related  to  the  cat- 
alytic converter  could  have  been  avoided. 
No  one  will  ever  know  just  how  costly 
this  misadventure  has  been.  Certainly 
staggering  is  an  appropriate  adjective. 
Because  of  the  converter,  most  new  1975 
cars  cost  about  $200  extra.  Because  of 
the  converter,  all  major  gasoline  service 
stations  have  been  required  at  gi'eat  ex- 
pense to  install  pumps,  and  in  many 
cases  tanks,  to  handle  the  no-lead  gas 
required  by  the  converter  or  to  discon- 
tinue selling  high  octane  gas.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  the  new  installation  has  been 
estimated  at  $6,000.  Add  to  tliat  the  costs 
imderwritten  by  refineries  to  produce  the 
no-lead  fuel  for  the  catalytic  converters. 
All  of  this  expense  came  during  a  pe- 
riod of  great  inflationary  stres.s.  Indeed, 
It  contributed  significantly  to  this  stress. 
It  was  a  deadweight  on  the  economy,  de- 
pressing the  new  car  market,  thi-owing 
thousands  out  of  work,  inflating  prices, 
and  wasting  valuable  resources. 

How  many  other  misadventures  simi- 
lar to  the  catalytic  converter  are  being 
perpetuated  in  the  name  of  environ- 
mental cleanup?  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
suspect  there  are  others.  One  possibility 
is  the  requirement  being  imposed  on  tlie 
construction  of  electrical  generation 
equipment.  It  seems  the  new  "scrubber" 
which  removes  particulate  matter  from 
Industrial  air  emissions  has  its  own  rub- 
bery emission.  Will  It  present  a  new  haz- 
ard to  the  environment? 

If  the  misadventure  with  the  catalytic 
converter  leada  to  a  more  pragmatic 
approach  to  environmental  procedures 
at  last.  Its  colossal  cost  will  not  have 
been  altogether  In  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing 
a  bill  which  will,  I  hope,  help  to  avert 
future  ecological  blunders.  The  bill 
would  require  the  EPA  to  certify  that  all 
proposed  envii-onmental  technology  has 
undergone  an  extensive  period  of  field 
testing,  not  less  than  6  months,  before 
It  is  approved  for  Installation.  Certainly, 
some  technology,  either  more  complex 
or  revolutionary  in  nature  than  others, 
would  require  more  time  for  adequate 
examlnatlMi  of  its  perfoimance  and 
characteristics.  Accordingly,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  EPA  is  required  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  professional  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  environmental 
specialists  In  setthig  the  appropriate 
period  of  testing. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  augment  an 
existing  provlslcm  by  regulring  thirt  » 
statement  of  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
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proposed  technology  be  submitted  along 
with  the  already  requu'ed  environmental 
impact  statement  prior  to  certification. 
The  results  of  tlae  field  testing  and  Im- 
pact evaluation  would  tlien  be  subject  to 
public  scrutiny. 

Business  firms  and  private  citizens 
alike  are  being  required  to  make  sub- 
stantial investments  In  technology  whose 
performance,  effects,  and  reliability  are 
often  unproven.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  encourage  a  more  responsible 
attitude  in  detennining  eimronmental 
policy.  When  dealing  with  something  so 
delicate  as  our  environment,  where  small 
oversights  sometimes  result  in  huge 
catastrophies,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  develop  and  follow  an  environmental 
policy  which  attempts  to  achieve  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  environmental 
necessity  and  economic  reality. 


F.\RM  BUREAU  TESTIFIES  AGAINST 
AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER  AD- 
VOCACY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  has  sharply 
criticized  H.R.  7575,  proposed  legislation 
to  create  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy. Testifying  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  Farm 
Bureau  representative.  John  Datt.  called 
the  bill  "a  clear  danger "  to  the  market 
system. 

Datt  stated  that  the  ACA  would  "lead 
inevitably  to  unilateral  Government 
decisions  on  many  matters  which  are 
better  left  to  the  marketplace."  He  also 
added  that  "it  is  a  mechanism  which 
lends  itself  to  Government  control  of  the 
economy." 

I  agree  with  the  views  of  the  American 
Farm  Bm-eau  on  the  ACA.  Government 
interference  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  already  too  great  without  piling 
on  more  Federal  controls. 

FoUowing  is  the  text  of  the  article 
from  the  Jxme  23  Issue  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau News: 

Consumer  Agency  Pboposal  Lends  Itself  to 
govebnment  control  of  economy 

The  biU  (H.R.  7575)  to  create  an  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  was  called  "a  cleax 
danger"  to  the  marlcet  system  by  Parm  Bu- 
reau at  a  June  18  hearing  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

"This  agency  for  consumer  protection  will 
lead  inevitably  to  unilateral  government  de- 
cisions on  many  matters  which  are  better  left 
to  the  marketplace,"  John  C.  Datt,  director. 
AFBP  Congressional  relations,  said.  "More- 
over, it  la  a  mechanism  which  lends  itself  to 
government  control  of  the  economy. ' 

Datt  added,  "Despite  Its  assertions  of  con- 
sumer protection,  the  proposed  ACP  Act  is, 
in  fact,  qtute  wide  of  that  mark.  It  is  Uistead 
a  design  for  govenunent  agency  chaos. 

"It  proposes  agency  versus  agency  confron- 
tations with  final  resolution  of  differences  to 
be  made  In  the  federal  courts,  if  need  be." 

This  wUl  result,  Datt  said,  "In  what  Is  rap. 
Idly  becoming  a  quagmire  of  administrative 
law  and  procedure,  which  inevitably  lends 
Itself  to  more  and  more  delay  and  xinrer- 
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talnty  along  with  Increased  expenditures  of 
time  and  resources. 

"If  the  answer  is  that  regulation  has  not 
served  us  well,  and  if  some  agencies  have 
f  aUed  to  discharge  their  obligations,  then  the 
creation  of  still  p.nother  layer  of  bureaucratic 
authority,"  Etott  said,  "is  not  a  truly  credible 
alternative  or  choice." 

"How  much  expertise  wiU  there  have  to  be 
in  the  ACP  to  malce  it  effective  in  its  Inter- 
vention into  proceedings  of  other  agenclesV* 
Datt  asked. 

"Is  it  too  not  much  to  expect  that  one 
more  agency — reducing  no  one  knows  how 
much  of  our  future  government  operations 
to  adversary  proceedl Jigs— will  provide  all  the 
better  results  and  consumer  protection  that 
the  existing  agencies  allegedly  have  not?  ' 

On  the  matter  of  the  exemption  provided 
agriculture  In  the  recently  passed  Senate  bill 
(S.  200) ,  Pred  Poole,  assistant  director.  AFBP 
Congressional  relations,  told  the  committee 
that  "the  bill  is  wrong  in  concept  and  wrong 
in  principle  and  therefore  no  amendment  will 
improve  it. 

"Moreover,  exemptions  granted  by  one  Con- 
gress can  easily  be  withdrawn  by  another. 
An  exemption  provided  by  one  House  of  the 
Congress  need  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  other." 

In  referring  to  the  exemption  provided  la- 
bor, Poole  asked,  "How  can  any  agency  al- 
legedly conceived  to  protect  the  consumer  on 
all  such  consumer  concerns  as  listed  In  H.R. 
7575  not  be  able  to  examine  labor  costs  and/ 
or  practices  as  they  relate  to  the  cost  of 
goods?" 

Poole  said  that  a  labor  exemption  "Cfists  a 
cloud  over  this  legislation." 

"Congressional  oversight,"  Poole  stressed, 
"will  do  more  than  a  new  bureau  to  cure  any 
f^'iortccmlngs  of  federal  agencies." 


SOVIET  AUTHOR  ALEXANDR 
SOLZHENTTSYN 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  197$ 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  renowned  exiled  Soviet  author  Alex- 
andr  Solzhenitsyn  spoke  before  a  gather- 
ing which  included  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

The  Nobel  Prize  winning  writer  spoke 
of  the  oppressive  and  authoritarian  na- 
ture of  commtinlsm  and  warned  of  the 
pitfalls  of  detente. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  all  mv  col- 
leagues In  the  House: 

Speech  bt  Ai.zxandr  Solzhenitsyn 

Here,  In  the  Senate  Office  Building,  I  must 
begin  by  saying  that  I  have  In  no  way  for- 
gotten the  signal,  and  even  exceptional  honor 
paid  me  by  the  United  States  Senate  In  twice 
endeavoring  to  declare  me  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

I  Interpret  this  to  mean  that  you  have  in 
mind  not  Just  myself  as  a  person,  but  the 
millions  of  my  fellow  countrj-men  who  have 
been  deprived  of  rights,  and  even  those  In 
the  other  communist  countries — those  mil- 
lions who  have  never  been  able,  and  are  still 
unable,  to  express  their  opinions  In  the  press. 
In  parliaments,  or  at  international  confer- 
ences. 

In  conveying  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Senate  relat- 
ing to  myself,  I  am  even  more  conscious  of 
my  responsibility  as  representative  of  those 
others — a  responsibility  almost  too  burden- 
some for  the  shoulders  of  a  single  human 
being.  But  since  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
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STifferlng.  the  striving,  and  the  yearnings  of 
those  other  voiceless  millions,  and  have  had 
no  other  aim  In  life  than  to  give  voice  to 
them,  this  has  lent  me  strength  for  my  pub- 
lic appearances  In  this  country  and  for  my 
appearance  before  you  here  today.  There  are 
as  yet  few  back  there.  In  the  communist 
countries,  who  speak  out,  but  millions  un- 
derstand how  loathsome  and  repulsive  the 
system  Is.  Whoever  can  do  so  "votes  with 
his  feet,"  simply  fleeing  from  this  mass  vio- 
lence and  extermination. 

Here  today  I  see  not  only  members  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  a  group  of  Representatives. 
Thus,  I  am  speaking  for  the  first  time  to 
participants  In  your  country's  legislative 
process  whose  Influence  in  recent  years  has 
spread  well  beyond  the  limits  of  American 
history  alone. 

In  virtually  every  respect  our  Ri.isslan  his- 
torical experience  has  been  almost  the  oppo- 
site of  yours.  Our  enormous  sufferings  In  the 
twentieth  century  have  made  this  Russian 
experience  a  bitter  example,  one  which  Is  too 
overwhelming,  one  which — as  it  were — comes 
to  you  from  the  future.  Hence  it  is  the  more 
needful  that  we  convey  to  one  another  our 
mutual  experiences — persistently  and  with 
complete  sincerity.  One  of  the  most  terrible 
dangers  of  the  present  day  is  precisely  that 
the  destinies  of  the  world  are  tangled  to- 
gether as  never  before,  so  that  events  or 
mistakes  in  one  part  of  the  world  are  Imme- 
diately felt  in  all  the  others.  At  the  same 
time  the  exchange  of  Information  and  of 
opinions  between  populations  is  blocked  by 
Iron  barriers  on  the  one  side,  while,  on  the 
other,  it  is  distorted  by  distance,  by  mis- 
information, by  narrowness  of  outlook,  or 
through  deliberate  misinterpretation  by 
obsM-vers  and  conunentators. 

In  my  few  addresses  here  in  your  country 
1  have  attempted  to  break  through  that  ca- 
lamitous wall  of  ignorance  or  of  unconcerned 
arrogance.  I  have  tried  to  convey  to  your 
countrymen  constrained  breathing  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Eastern  Europe,  in  these  very 
weeks  when  an  amicable  agreement  of  diplo- 
matic shovels  will  bury  and  pack  down  bod- 
ies still  breathing  in  a  common  grave.  I  have 
tried  to  explain  to  Americans  that  1973,  the 
tender  dawn  of  detente,  was  precisely  the 
time  when  the  starvation  rations  In  the  pris- 
ons and  concentration  camps  of  the  USSR 
were  made  even  skimpier  while  In  the  very 
most  recent  months,  when  more  and  more 
Western  speechmakers  were  pointing  to  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  "detente,"  the 
Soviet  Union  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
an  even  more  novel  and  Important  Improve- 
ment in  Its  system  of  punishment:  retain- 
ing their  undying  primacy  In  the  Invention 
of  forced  labor  camps,  the  Soviet  Jailors  have 
now  established  a  novel  form  of  solitary  con- 
finement— forced  labor  in  the  solitary  cells — 
cold,  hxingry,  without  fresh  air,  without  suf- 
ficient light,  and  working  according  to  im- 
possible output  norms.  And  failure  to  fulfill 
Is  punished  by  confinement  under  even  more 
brutal  conditions. 

Alas,  such  Is  human  nature  that  we  never 
feel  the  suSerings  of  others  until  we  our- 
selves have  to  share  them.  I  am  not  certain 
that  In  my  addresses  here  I  have  succeeded  In 
conveying  the  breath  of  that  terrible  reality 
to  American  society  which  is  complacent  in 
Its  prosperity.  But  I  have  done  what  I  was 
bound  to  do,  and  what  I  could.  So  much  the 
worse  if  the  Justice  of  my  warnings  becomes 
evident  only  some  years  hence. 

Your  country  has  Just  recently  passed 
through  the  extended  ordeal  of  Vietnam, 
which  so  exhausted  and  divided  your  society. 
I  can  tell  you  with  confidence  that  this  or- 
deal was  the  least  of  the  long  chain  of  simi- 
lar trials  which  awaits  your  cotmtry  In  the 
near  future. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  so  de- 
sires. It  stands  at  the  peak  of  world  history 
and  takes  the  bvu-deu  of  leadersh^  If  not  of 
the  whole  word,  then  of  at  least  a  good  half 
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of  It.  The  United  States  has  not  had  a  thou, 
sand  years  to  train  for  this.  Maybe  the  200 
years  of  your  existence  has  been  time  to  weld 
together  a  sense  of  national  awareness.  The 
load  of  obligations  and  responsibilities  has 
fallen  on  you  unbidden. 

That  is  why  you  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each 
one  of  you  Is  not  Just  an  ordinary  member 
of  an  ordinary  Parliament — you  have  been 
elected  to  a  particular  position  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  I  would  like  to  convey  to 
you  how  we — the  citizens  of  the  communist 
countries  look  upon  your  words,  deeds,  pro- 
posals, and  enactments — as  brought  to  us 
over  the  radio  and  sometimes  with  warm 
approval  and  sometimes  also  with  horror 
and  despair.  But  we  never  have  a  chance  to 
respond  out  loud. 

Perhaps  some  of  you,  in  your  minds,  still 
feel  yourselves  Just  representatives  of  your 
state  or  party — but  we  from  over  there,  far 
away  from  here,  the  whole  world  itself,  does 
not  perceive  these  differences.  We  do  not  look 
upon  you  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  not 
as  representatives  of  the  East  or  West  coast 
or  the  Midwest,  we  see  you  as  figures  upon 
each  of  whom  depends  whether  the  course 
of  world  history  will  tend  lo  tragedy  or 
salvation. 
In  the  oncoming  combination  of  a  world 
political  crisis  with  a  shift  in  the  spiritual 
values  of  a  humanity  exhausted  and  choked 
by  the  existing  false  hierarchv  of  values,  you 
or  your  successors  in  the  Capitol  wUl  have 
to  confront,  and  are  confronting  today,  ta.sks 
which  are  immeasurably  greater,  Incompa- 
rably greater,  than  the  petty  calculations  of 
diplomacy,  the  interparty  struggle,  or  the 
clash  between  President  and  Congress.  There 
Is  no  choice  but  to  rise  to  the  tasks  of  the 
age. 

Very  soon,  only  too  soon,  your  state  will 
have  need  not  only  of  exceptional  men  but  of 
great  men.  Find  them  In  your  souls.  Find 
them  in  your  hearts.  Fhid  them  In  the  henrt 
of  your  country. 
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PROPOSALS   FROM   THE   FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS   COMMISSION 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  my  previously  announced  policy  of 
placing  into  the  Record  proposals  from 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission,  I  am 
offering  the  following  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  herewith  include  an- 
other installment  of  the  materials  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion for  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. For  the  Members  who  desire  to 
retain  a  copy  of  the  entire  series,  other 
installments  were  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  Record  on  June  2,  June  25, 
July  9,  July  14,  and  July  15.  Additional 
installments  will  be  made  available  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  material  follows: 
AOR    1975-2:     The    Michican    Democratic 

Party — Multi-Candhjate   Political    Com- 

MrTTEES 

"Dear  Sirs:  1.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
18  VS.C.  Section  608(f)  entitles  state  com- 
mittees and  their  subordinate  committees  to 
make  Independent  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  for  federal  office  In  an  amount 
up  to  $10,000  for  a  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  candidate  and  up  to  $.02 
times  the  VAP  for  a  United  States  Senate 
candidate. 


In  order  to  meet  all  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  federal  law  and  those  of 
oiur  state  laws  the  Michigan  Democratic 
Party  maintains  two  separate  accounts — one 
for  federal  elections  and  one  for  state  elec- 
tions. My  question  to  the  Commission  which 
I  seek  guidance  on  Is  this:  Even  though  the 
moneys  for  federal  elections  are  not  kept  in 
the  official  account  of  the  Michigan  Demo- 
cratic Party,  can  they  nevertheless  be  used  to 
make  the  types  of  independent  expenditures 
that  are  permitted  for  State  Central  Com- 
mittees? 

2.  "Section  608(f)(3)  states  that  "A  State 
committee  of  a  political  party,  including  any 
subordinate  committee  of  a  State  commit- 
tee" may  not  make  an  expenditure  with 
regard  to  the  election  of  a  United  States 
senator  in  Michigan  of  more  than  2c  times 
tlie  VAP  or  for  a  United  Slates  represent- 
ative, $10,000.  How  are  we  to  interpret  the 
phrase  'subordinate  committee"?  Michigan 
statute  establishes  in  addition  to  a  State 
Central  Committee,  83  county  committees 
and  18  congressional  district  committees  of 
each  major  party.  There  are  some  inter- 
locking relationships  between  these  orga- 
nizatians  and  the  state  committee  but  these 
relationships  do  not  extend  to  our  controll- 
ing their  decisions  on  the  raising  or  expendi- 
ture of  campaign  funds.  Are  we  required 
under  this  act  to  institute  a  new  system 
of  control  such  as  requesting  them  to  file 
wltli  us  so  tliat  we  can  make  a  consolidated 
filing  of  all  of  their  federal  election  expen- 
ditures or  are  they  to  be  treated  as  any  other 
political  committee  and  therefore  limited 
to  nn  expenditure  of  $1,000  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  or  are  both  they  and  the  state 
committee  permitted  to  make  separate  $10,- 
000  expenditures?  If  they  are  not  subordi- 
nate committees,  I  would  presume  the  en- 
tire expenditure  limit  cited  above  would  ap- 
ply to  the  state  committee.  Since  an  Inter- 
pretation that  would  require  consolidated 
reports  would  result  in  the  necessity  for  a 
great  deal  of  explanation  and  re-organlzation 
within  our  party,  I  would  urge  a  prompt 
response  to  this  question." 

3.  -Section  432(f)(2)  and  Section  433(e) 
and  Section  434(2)  all  state  that  a  political 
committee  which  is  not  a  principal  cam- 
paign committee  "shall  not  file  the  required 
reports  or  statements  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission"  but  instead  with  the  ap- 
propriate principal  campaign  committee.  Is 
there  other  language  In  the  statute  or  legis- 
lative intent  in  the  conference  committee 
report  that  would  indicate  that  these  sec- 
lions  do  not  apply  to  state  political  party 
committees?  A  literal  interpretation  of  this 
language  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  we,  as 
a  state  party,  would  have  to  file  a  complete 
statement  of  all  contributions  received  and 
all  expenditures  made  with  every  candidate 
whom  we  supported.  If  your  answer  to  my 
first  request  also  envisions  the  state  party 
consolidating  the  reports  of  all  of  our  local 
party  committees,  I  believe  you  can  imme- 
diately see  the  horrendous  logistical  prob- 
lems such  a  requirement  would  create.  It 
also  appears  to  me  the  intent  of  this  stat- 
utory language  was  to  take  care  of  those 
political  committees  who  were  supporting 
one  candidate  but  were  not  the  principal 
campaign  committee.  Since  we  support  a 
number  of  candidates,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  practical  to  Interpret  the  statute 
any  other  way  but  to  have  us  file  directly 
with  your  Comifllssion.  We  will  need  an  an- 
swer on  this  question  well  in  advance  of  the 
first  date  on  which  we  need  to  file. 

4.  "Section  431(f)(4)(C)  excludes  from 
the  definition  of  expenditures,  communica- 
tion by  any  membership  organization  to  Its 
members.  Since  we  are  a  membership  organi- 
zation in  Michigan  and  since  the  state  party 
Is  not  organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  election  of  any  person  to  fed- 
eral office,  are  our  expenditures  for  our  news- 
letter not  an  expenditure  under  the  scope 
of  the  statute? 
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5.  "Does  Section  437a.  require  the  filhig  of 
reports  by  local  political  committees  who  do 
not  receive  contributions  over  $1,000  or  make 
e:ipendltiues  over  $1,000  with  regard  to  fed- 
eral elections,  to  still  report  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  any  moneys  received  or 
expended  in  a  lesser  amount  which  are  used 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  a  federal  elec- 
tion? Does  the  phrase  "commits  any  act  di- 
rected to  the  public"  mean  that  such  routine 
activities  by  a  political  committee  as  put- 
liug  up  a  poster  for  a  candidate  for  federal 
office  must  be  translated  into  a  dollar  value 
and  reported  to  the  Commission?  In  the  In- 
terest of  not  subjecting  a  large  number  of 
people  to  criminal  prosecution  for  innocent 
actions,  I  suggest  the  Commission  examine 
carefully  the  legislative  intent  behind  this 
statute  and  write  strict  regulations  regarding 
its  Interpretation. 

(Signed)     MoRLEy  A.  Winogbad, 

Chairperson. 

AOR  1976-3 :  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee — Multicandidate  Polit- 
ical COMMITTZE 

"Dear  Commissioners:  The  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee  (herein- 
after "imcc"),  a  political  committee  as  de- 
fined by  2  U.S.C.  Section  431(d),  hereby  re- 
quests that  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  "FEC"),  Issue  an  advisory 
opinion  puisuant  to  2  U.S.C.  Section  437(f) 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  transactions  and 
activities  described  In  this  letter. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  law  .set  forth 
iu  this  letter,  it  is  requested  that  the  FEC 
advise  the  NRCC,  a  multi-candidate  political 
committee  as  defined  by  18  U.S.C.  Section 
608(b)(2),  that  the  followiiit;  services  and 
property  which  it  provides  to  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(hereinafter  "Member") ,  are  non-campaign 
m  nature  and,  therefore,  do  not  count  against 
its  $5,000  campaign  contribution  limitation 
to  a  candidate  in  any  election  (See  18  U.S.C. 
Section  608(b)  (2))  and  also  do  not  apply  to 
the  Member's  election  expenditure  limita- 
tions. (See  18  U.S.C.  SeCliQU  608(c)(1)(E)). 
These  services  are : 

1.  The  NRCC's  prepariiii;  and  printing 
new.slettei-s,  questionnaires  ai:d  other  printed 
matter  to  be  mailed  by  Members  under  the 
Congressional  frank. 

2.  The  NRCC's  reprinting  of  excerpts  from 
the  Congressional  Record  to  be  mailed  by 
Members  under  the  Congressional  frank. 

3.  The  NRCC's  paying  the  cost  of  tabu- 
lating responses  to  questionnaires  sent  by 
a  Member  to  his  constituents  under  the 
Congressional  frank  including  the  cost  of  us- 
ing a  computer  for  such  tabulation. 

4.  The  NRCC's  reimbursing  a  Mein))er  for 
the  cost  of  newsletter  paper  purchased  by 
the  Member  from  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives Stationery  Room  to  be  used  by  the 
Member  in  preparing  materials  to  be  mailed 
by  the  Member  under  the  Congressional 
frank. 

FACTS 

The  NRCC  is  a  political  cimiii'tpe  as  de- 
fined in  2  U.S.C.  Section  431  (d»  and  18 
U.8C.  Section  591(d)  and  also  qualifies  as  a 
multi-candidate  political  committee  pursu- 
ant to  18  U.S.C.  Section  608(b)(2).  The 
NRCC.  which  was  founded  in  1866.  has  tra- 
ditionally provided  various  forms  of  support 
to  Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  connection  v.-lth  their 
fulfilling  their  duties  as  federal  officeholders. 

The  NRCC  provides  to  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  variety 
of  services  lo  assist  the  Members  in  fulfilling 
their  duties  as  federal  officeholders  and  In 
keeping  their  constituents  informed  on  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  House.  These  serv- 
ices are  not  directed  to  a  Member's  cam- 
paign efforts.  On  the  contrary,  they  permit  a 
it'w'^'"  *°  provide  citizens  in  his  District 
With  accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
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on  the  Important  issues  in  Congress  as  well 
as  allowing  the  Member  to  receive  and  tabu- 
late the  opinions  of  his  constituents  on 
these  same  issues. 

The  monetary  allowance  which  a  Member 
receives  from  the  federal  government  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  these  non- 
campaign  services.  The  NRCC  has  for  many 
years  provided  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
funds  for  said  services  and  has  furnished 
certain  of  these  services  in  kind  to  Mem- 
bers. 

The  following  services  are  among  those 
which  the  NRCC  has  traditionally  supplied  to 
Members  for   non-campaign   purposes: 

1.  The  NRCC's  preparing  and  printing 
iiewsletters,  questionnaires  and  other  print- 
ed matter  to  be  mailed  by  a  Member  under 
the  Congressional  frank. 

2.  The  NRCC's  reprinting  of  excerpts  from 
tlie  Congressional  Record  to  be  mailed  by 
Members  under  the  Congressional  frank. 

3.  The  NRCCs  paying  the  cost  of  tabulat- 
ing responses  to  questionnaires  sent  by  a 
Member  to  his  constituents  under  the  Con- 
gressional frank.  Including  the  cost  of  using 
a  computer  for  such  tabulation. 

4.  The  NRCC's  reimbursing  a  Member  for 
the  cost  of  newsletter  paper  purchased  by 
the  Member  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Stationery  Room  to  be  used  by  the 
Member  in  preparing  materials  to  be  mailed 
by  the  Member  under  the  Congressional 
frank. 

Steven  Stockmeyek, 
Executive  Director,  National  Republicoi 
Congressional  Commiticc. 

AOR  1975-5:  Coniributions  for  Campaign 
Debts  Incurred  Prior  to  December  31. 
1972^Re(}itests  Summarized  by  the  Com- 
mission 

Facts:  Candidates  who  ran  for  federal  office 
in  1970  and  1971  have  outstanding  debts  re- 
maining from  their  respective  election  cam- 
paigns. Solely  to  liquidate  these  past  debts, 
the  former  candidates  and  their  campaign 
committees  have  been  accepting  contribu- 
tions from  a  variety  of  legitimate  sources. 
The  former  candidates  and  their  campaign 
committees  wish  to  continue  accepting  such 
contributions  if  this  Is  permitted  by  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  as 
revised  by  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  amendments  of  1974  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act") . 

Source:  William  B.  St.'inley.  12-13-74,  Taft 
'71  Committee.  5-21-75. 

Issues:  1.  To  what  extent  is  the  Act  ap- 
plicable to  current  contributions  made  solely 
lor  repayment  of  debts  stemming  from  fed- 
eral election  campaigns  which  ended  prior 
to  December  31,  1971 '.> 

Source:  WUliam  B.  Stanlev.  12-13-74,  Taft 
71  Committee.  5-21-75. 

2.  If  18  U.S.C.  Section  608  is  applicable  to 
current  contributions  made  solely  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  stemming  from  a  federal 
election  campaign  ending  prior  to  December 
31.  1972.  are  these  contributions  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Feder.tl  Election  Commission 
as  relating  to  a  prior  election  or  should  these 
be  inchided  within  and  counted  toward  the 
limitations  provided  for  the  next  forlhcom- 
ing  federal  election  campaign? 

Source:  Taft  '71  Committee.  5-21-75. 

■■i.  If  18  US.C.  Section  608  Is  applicable  to 
current  contributions  made  solely  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  stemming  from"  a  federal 
election  campaign  ending  prior  lo  December 
31,  1972,  is  a  distinction  made  between  con- 
tributions by  the  candidate  and  his  immedi- 
ate family,  and  contributiof.s  by  some  other 
person  ? 

Source:  William  B.  Staiiley.  12  13-74,  Tiift 
'71  Committee.  5-21-75. 

Sources  (AOR.  1975  5) :  William  B.  Stan- 
ley, 17  Meadow  Lane,  Box  1129,  Norwich, 
Conn .  06360. 

Taft  '71  commit  lop.  through  its  Attorney. 
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Richard  Roberts  c/o  Richard  Roberts,  Es- 
quire Taft,  Stettlnlus  ft  Holllster,  Dixie 
Terminal  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

AOR  1975-6:  Campaign  Debts  Incurreii  Dur- 
ing   THE    Period    of    Jan  dart     1,     197a 
Through  December  31,  1974,  Inclusive — 
Reouesi  Summarized  by  the  Commission 
Farts:    Candidates    for    federal    office    in 
1974  have  outstanding  debts  remaining  from 
their  respective  campaigns.  If  there   is   no 
conflict  with  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1974  as  revised  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion  Campaign   Act    Amendment-s    of    1974 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act"),  several 
different  approaches  are  proposed  In  order 
to     eliminate     the     outstanding     financial 
obligation: 

a.  Former  candidate  wishes  to  personally 
pay  her  debts  and  the  debts  of  her  campaign 
committee. 

Source:  Jo.^nn  Saunders,  2-3-75. 

b.  Former  candidates  and  their  campaigu 
committee  wish  to  accept  from  other  polit- 
ical committees  contributions  to  be  used 
.solely  to  liquidate  past  campaign  debts. 

Source :  Republican  Congressional  Boosters 
Club,  2-5-75;  Representative  Richard 
Kelly,  5-6-75. 

c.  Former  candidate  wishes  to  cancel  a 
debt  owed  to  him  by  his  campaigu  commit- 
tee and,  if  appropriate,  have  the  debt  be 
treated  as  a  contribution  made  in  1974. 
Creditor  of  a  campaign  committee  wifihcs  to 
cancel  the  debt  owed  him  by  the  committee 
and  treat  it  as  a  contribution  made  in  1974 

Source:  Representative  Richardson  Prever. 
2-10-75;  Democrats  for  Harlan.  5-22-75. 

d.  A  campaign  committee  owed  a  private 
survey  organization  two  thousand  dollars 
for  1974  election  campaign  services.  In  1974. 
a  private  individual  pledged  to  pay  this 
amount  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  and 
executed  a  note  in  this  amount  in  favor  of 
the  survey  company.  This  pledge  was  duly 
reported  by  the  committee  to  the  previous 
supervisory  officer  In  the  report  covering  the 
liu't  quarter  of  1974.  However,  the  8ur\py 
company  did  not  agree  to  accept  the  note  lii 
tatisfactiou  of  the  commiltecb  debt  until 
after  January  1,  1975. 

Source:  Hart  for  Senate  Committee,  4  2:3- 
75. 

Issues:  1.  Is  18  U.S.C.  Section  608  appli- 
cable to  current  contributions  made  solely 
to  pay  debts  from  a  federal  election  campaign 
held  during  the  period  of  January  1,  1973 
through  December  31.  1974,  inclusive? 

Source:  JoAnn  Saunders,  2-3-76;  Repub- 
lican Congiesslonal  Boosters  Club.  2-5-75; 
Representative  Richard  Kelly.  6-6-75;  Rep- 
re.sentative  David  Emery  Committee.  5-14-7.'>; 
James  R.  Soles,  4-30-75. 

2.  If  18  U.S.C.  Section  608  is  applicable  to 
current  contributions  made  solely  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  stemming  froni  a  federal 
election  campaign  held  during  the  period  ot 
January  1,  1973  through  December  31,  1971. 
inclusive,  are  the.se  contributions  to  be 
reported  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
as  relating  to  a  prior  el«iction  or  should  these 
be  included  within  and  counted  lowai'd  the 
limitations  provided  for  the  next  forth- 
coming campaign? 

Source:  Republican  Cjngre.s.sioiial  Booster^ 
Club,  2-5-75;  Representative  Richard  Kelly. 
5-6  75;  Repre.seutative  David  Emery  Coni- 
iilittee,  5-14-75. 

3.  If  18  U.S.C.  Section  603  is  applicable  to 
current  contributions  made  solely  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  Incurred  duriiig  the  pe- 
iiod  January  1.  1973  through  December  31. 
]!n4.  inclusive,  is  a  distinction  made  between 
cjutributions  by  the  candidate  and  his  iia- 
niediate  family  and  coutrlbiuions  by  sonic 
ollier  persons? 

Source:  JoAiui  Saunders,  2-3-75;  Repub- 
lican Congressionul  Boosters  Club,  2-5-75; 
Representative  Richard  Kelly,  6-8-75;  Repre- 
.seiitfiii-.e  David  Emery  Conimittee.  5-14-75; 
Jpirif*  R    Snle*.  4-30-75. 
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4.  la  the  1974  Act  applicable  in  a  situation 
In  whlcb  (a)  a  political  committee  owed  a 
private  research  group  $2,000  for  1974  cam- 
paign services,  (b)  an  Individual  supporter 
of  that  poUtlcal  committee  executed  a  prom- 
iaaory  note  In  that  amount  in  favor  of  the 
creditor  in  1974  (c)  the  committee  acknowl- 
edged the  note  as  a  pledge  which  was  duly 
reported  In  the  committee's  report  covering 
the  last  quarter  of  1974,  (d)  but  the  note  Is 
not  itself  accepted  by  the  creditor  In  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee's  debt  until  January  1. 
1975? 

Source:  Hart  for  Senate  Committee,  4- 
23-75. 

5.  If  a  creditor  of  a  campaign  Is  willing  to 
cancel  a  campaign  debt  Incurred  during  the 
period  of  January  1.  1973  through  December 
31.  1974,  Inclusive,  does  the  cancellation  con- 
stitute a  personal  contribution  under  18 
VS.C.  Section  608  and  should  It  thus  be 
treated  as  any  other  contribution  to  repay 
campaign  debts? 

Source:  Representative  Richardson  Preyer, 
2-10-75. 

Sources  (A.OJt.  1975-76) :  Democrats  for 
Barlan.  adopted  request  by  Murray  T.  John- 
son, c/o  Democrats  for  Harlan,  236  Argyle 
Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Texas  72809,  By  Its 
Request  Dated:   5-22-75. 

Representative  David  Emery  Committee, 
c/o  Robert  N.  Pyle,  425  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20515,  By  its 
Request  Dated:  5-14-75. 

Hart  for  Senate  Conmilttee.  C/'o  Harold  A. 
Haddon,  Esquire,  Suite  1130  Capitol  Life 
Center,  16th  at  Grant  Street,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado 80203,  By  its  Request  Dated:  4-23-75. 

Representative  Richard  Kelly,  adopted  re- 
quest by  Representative  John  J.  Rhodes,  c/o 
Honorable  Richard  Kelly,  1130  Longworth 
House  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC. 
20515.  By  its  Request  Dated:  5-6-75. 

Representative  Richardson  Preyer,  C/'o 
Honorable  Richardson  Preyer,  403  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515.  By  its  Request  Dated:  2-10-75. 

Republican  Congressional  Boosters  Club, 
c/o  New  Jersey  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Suite  522,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003.  By  Its  Request  Dated: 
2-5-75. 

JoAnn  Saunders,  2123  Alameda  Drive,  Or- 
lando, Florida  32804,  By  her  Request  Dated: 
2-3-75. 

James  R.  Soles.  215  Vassar  Drive.  Newark, 
Delaware  19711.  By  his  Request  Dated:  4- 
30-75. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Chairman,  for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission . 
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of  us  who  are  her  neighbors  hi  Greens- 
boro are  particularly  proud  of  her. 
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GIRLS  NATION 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  Girls  Nation 
Is  meeting  in  Washington  this  week  and 
many  of  them  have  been  visited  by  rep- 
resentatives of  their  State  who  are  at- 
tending this  gathering. 

Girls  Nation  is  a  very  fine  program 
which  recognizes  and  encourages  leader- 
ship among  the  young  women  of  our 
country. 

The  delegates  to  this  year's  session 
are  clearly  among  the  most  outstanding 
In  years  because  they  have  elected  Alma 
Washburn  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  as  their 
president. 

Alma  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Washburn  and  her  parents  and  all 


THE   SECOND  RUSSIAN   WHEAT 
DEAL 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  it  has  become  readily  apparent 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  preparing  to 
purchase  American  grain.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagrues  are  well  aware  of  the  manip- 
ulations engineered  by  the  Department 
Of  Agriculture  3  years  age  that  won- 
drously  managed  to  increase  prices  to 
American  housewives  and  at  the  same 
time  bilking  American  wheat  farmers 
out  of  millions  of  dollars.  Dealing  in 
secrecy  and  utilizing  the  "sweetheart" 
contacts  between  USDA  officials  and 
the  major  grain  "  corporations,  "The 
Great  Grain  Robbery",  was  a  disgraceful 
performance  on  the  part  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  that  is  supposed  to  protect 
and  serve  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  farm  exports 
are  our  most  valuable  economic  weapon 
in  establishing  a  strong  balance-of -pay- 
ments position.  I  applaud  our  industri- 
ous farmers,  especially  in  the  Midwest, 
who  have  produced  when  called  upon. 
However,  our  massive  trading  in  grain 
commodities  must  be  done  in  an  orderly 
and  open  maimer  within  a  vigorous  free 
market.  I  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  ability 
to  accomplish  this  goal  given  his  track 
record.  In  my  judgment  the  Congress 
must  devise  a  control  mechanism  to  bet- 
ter monitor  these  Important  market 
transactions,  if  Mr.  Butz  and  his  cohorts 
continue  to  bungle. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  this  morning's 
lead  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
dealing  with  prospective  foreign  grain 
deals: 

I  The  Next  Russian  Wheat  Deal 
Once  again  the  Russians  are  apparently 
preparing  to  buy  large  qiiantltles  oX  Ameri- 
can grain.  Once  again  the  VS.  government 
says  It  has  no  precise  information  on  the 
Russians'  intentions.  Once  again  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  seems  to  have  become 
aware  of  the  prospective  sale  mainly  through 
accidental  and  Indirect  hints,  in  this  case  the 
reports  from  London  of  the  Soviets'  having 
chartered  freighters  to  carry  the  grain.  The 
whole  episode  is  a  salutary  reminder  that 
this  country  stUl  has  no  reliable  protection 
against  massive  invasions  of  its  grain  mar- 
kets, which  m  turn  disrupt  meat  production 
and  push  food  prices  up  for  the  consumer. 
Selling  grain  to  the  Russians  is  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  acceptable  thing  to 
do — within  limits.  The  limits  are  Imposed  by 
the  size  of  our  crops  and  the  size  of  the 
other  claims  on  them.  If  this  country  sells 
too  much,  as  it  did  in  the  famous  Russian 
wheat  deal  three  years  ago,  prices  shoot  up 
drastically.  That  injures  not  only  domestic 
buyers  but  our  regular  foreign  customers, 
the  countries  that  depend  upon  us  for  food 
shipments  year  in  and  year  out.  By  letting 
the  Russians  buy  large  amounts,  at  Irregu- 
lar and  unpredictable  intervals,  the  Agri- 
culture Department   has    Introduced  a  new 


element   of  dangerous   Instability  Into  the 
economics  of  farming  in  this  country. 

Estimating  the  Russians'  requirements  is 
extremely  tricky.  The  Russians  themselves 
are  highly  secretive,  regarding  the  whole 
subject  of  crops  and  stocks  as  a  matter  of 
national  security.  Most  of  their  productive 
land  lies  at  high  latitudes  with  short  grow- 
ing seasons  and  undependable  rainfall.  It 
appears  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  recent  months  substantially  over- 
estimated the  current  Russian  crops.  The 
point  is  not  to  chide  the  department's  tech- 
nicians for  a  bad  guess,  but  to  emphasize 
that  these  estimates  are  always  and  inher- 
ently Imprecise.  It  Is  a  great  mistake  to  base 
national  food  policy  on  the  assumption  that 
they  can  be  made  exact.  Even  the  forecasts 
of  the  American  grain  crops  can  shift  sub- 
stantially through  the  .summer,  as  last  year's 
bad  weather  demonstrated.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Earl  Butz,  is  pretendhig  that 
he  knows  exactly  how  big  the  coming  harvest 
is  going  to  be,  but  his  past  record  as  a  fore- 
ca.ster  does  not  inspire  any  very  profound 
ci  nfidence.  Despite  the  very  hopeful  signs 
of  record-breaking  grain  production  this 
year,  a  prudent  secretary  would  set  a  rather 
conservative  limit  on  export  sales  this  early 
in  the  season.  But  that  is  not  Mr.  Butz'  style. 
If  he  Is  wrong,  grain  prices  will  go  up  sub- 
stantially. As  the  past  several  years  have 
shown,  the  direct  effects  on  the  consumer  are 
not  the  important  ones.  Even  a  heavy  in- 
crease m  the  price  of  wheat  has  only  a  mod- 
est effect  on  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  since 
there  is  only  a  few  cents'  worth  of  wheat  in  a 
loaf  that  sells  for  haU  a  dollar.  The  larger 
impact  is  the  indirect  one  that  turns  up 
eventually  In  the  prices  of  meat,  poultry, 
eggs  and  dairy  products.  Most  of  the  grain 
raised  in  this  country  is  fed  to  animals.  The 
rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  at  the  super- 
markets, over  the  past  several  months,  is  the 
result  of  high  grain  prices  last  fall.  That,  in 
turn,  was  related  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's overesthnates  of  the  size  of  the  har- 
vest a  year  ago.  It  is  not  as  though  we  had 
not  been  down  this  road  before.  The  wild 
swings  in  grain  prices  over  the  past  three 
years  have  done  serious  damage  to  the  Amer- 
ican meat  industry  in  particular. 

The  question  is  not  whether  to  encourage 
American  exports  of  food.  These  exports 
serve  the  national  interest  by  helping  the 
balance  of  trade  and  the  standard  of  Uvlng. 
This  country  possesses  the  most  productive 
agricultural  system  in  the  world,  and  It  has 
a  moral  duty  to  keep  shipping  foodstuffs  to 
less  happily  endowed  nations  overseas.  Pood 
costs  here  are  necessarily  and  properly  going 
to  be  higher  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
to  stistaln  the  unprecedented  levels  of  pro- 
duction that  this  coxmtry  and  the  world  now 
need. 

The  trouble  arises  when  large  government 
trading  corporations — of  which  the  Soviets' 
is  the  biggest  and  richest — suddenly  descend 
upon  our  markets  without  warning  to  make 
purchases  on  a  scale  that  shakes  our  whole 
agricultural  economy.  A  more  sensible  sys- 
tem would  make  sales  of  this  sort  conditional 
on  the  size  of  the  crops — not  at  the  middle  of 
the  growing  season,  when  the  Russians  seem 
to  like  to  buy,  but  after  it  has  actually  been 
harvested. 

It  is  StUl  not  clear  how  much  the  Russians 
intend  to  import  this  year,  how  much  of  It 
they  intend  to  Import  from  tis,  or  precisely 
which  commodities  they  want.  The  adminis- 
tration here  remains  firmly  committed  to 
the  open  bin  policy:  Anyone  can  shovel  as 
much  as  he  likes  out  of  that  hln,  paying  a 
price  that  rises  as  the  bin  gets  emptier.  Un- 
fortunately the  bin  gets  refilled  only  once  a 
year.  When  the  Agrlcultur*  Department 
makes  a  mistake  in  its  calculations,  that 
mistake  is  not  quickly  or  cheaply  remedied. 
The  department  now  seems  to  be  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  another  of  those  mistakes. 
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DESEGREGATION  AND  INTEGRA- 
TION   IN    MINNEAPOLIS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNF.SOT\ 

i.V   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  RfiPRiStJENT-^XlVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  .sometime 
'iii.'i  week  the  House  is  scheduled  to  con- 
.sider  the  conference  report  on  tlie  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill  for  fi.scal  year 
1976.  Included  in  the  bill  is  $241.7  million 
for  tlie  Emergency  School  .Md  Act — 
ESAA — a  relatively  small,  but  extremely 
important,  program  which  provides  funds 
to  a.ssist  school  districts  meet  the  special 
expenses  incident  to  either  volimtary  or 
court -mandated  school  desegregation. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  has  been  instrumental  in  facili- 
tating the  district's  desegregation  and  in- 
tegration program.  Serving  almost  13,000 
students,  the  program  i.s  conipiised  of  two 
components:  First,  tlie  iiistiuction  of 
remedial  reading  and  matliematics  to 
students  attending  high  school  need 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools;  and 
second,  the  provision  of  desegregation 
aides  to  targeted  schools  .so  as  to  help 
students  adjust  successfully  to  their  new 
environments. 

The  desegregation  of  the  Minneapolis 
public  schools  has  been  free  of  many  of 
tlie  tensions  and  dislocation.s  which  have 
accompanied  the  desegregation  efforts  of 
otlicr  school  systems.  This  is  in  part  at- 
tributable to  the  impact  oi  the  ESAA 
program.  I  would  like  to  lall  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  an  article  entitled. 
"Integration  Comes  Quietly  to  Mimie- 
apolls."  The  article,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  de- 
scribes Minneapolis'  3 -year  desegregation 
efforts.  It  provides  an  informative  ap- 
praisal of  the  district's  successes  and 
shortcomings.  The  article  follows: 

INTICUHATED    COMES    QOIETLY    TO     MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — In  1971.  the  Minne- 
apolis School  Board  began  an  experimental 
program  of  forced  desegregation  in  two  of  the 
city'.s  94  public  schools.  Some  parents  shouted 
protests,  others  quietly  packed  up  their  fam- 
ilies and  moved  away.  And  two  antt-integra- 
tion  candidates  won  easy  victories  In  that 
year's  board  elections. 

Now  the  schools  are  nearing  completion  of 
the  final  phase  of  an  expanded  tlu-ee  year 
desegregation  program  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Court. 

And  Marilyn  Borea.  a  37  year  old  white 
housewife  who  rode  the  crest  of  the  anti-ln- 
tegratlon  wave  to  victory  In  1971,  is  spending 
more  time  urging  an  expanded  girls'  athletic 
program  than  answering  phone  calls  from 
parents  hassled  by  desegregation. 

"No  one  disctisses  the  pros  and  cons  of  de- 
segregation anymore.  It's  a  moot  issue,"  she 
said  recently.  "By  and  large,  it's  working." 
Besides,  Mrs.  Borea  added,  "the  court  ruling 
has  s.ild  that  this  Is  the  way  if.<  a;oing  to  be." 

SOME  PROGRESS 

But  W.  Harry  Davis,  the  52  year  old  black 
chairman  of  the  board,  is  cautious.  "There 
has  been  progress,"  he  acknowledged.  "But 
there  hasn't  beeii  enough  for  us  to  sit  back 
on  our  laurels." 

Parents  and  school  offlcUils  are  waiting  to 
see  how  and  If  academic  achievement  will 
change.  They're  also  pondering  the  fate  of 
one-third  of  the  system's  schools  that  are 
still  nearly  all-white  and  tmr\ff?oted  bv  the 
court  ruling. 
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And  In  the  local  Anifrioan  Indian  commu- 
nity,  there  are  fears  that  dispersal  of  Indian 
students  throtighout  the  district  is  Jeopard- 
izing positive  cultural  identity. 

Minneapolis,  a  city  of  434,400,  has  a  rela- 
tively small  minority  population:  4.4'.,  of 
the  people  are  black.  1.3";  American  Indian 
find  .seven -tenths  of  1";  Asian  and  Latin,  ac- 
c-,:rding  to  the  1970  U.S.  census. 

But  similar  to  other  urban  areas  of  the 
iriuntry.  minority  enrollment  in  Minneapolis 
public  .schools  is  d:Ki)roi)orLio,iately  high  nnd 
^^il.^ing  higher. 

CAMPAIGN  BV.C.\N   IN    "tiOS 

111  mtki.  tliere  were  4,708  ininorily  pupils, 
comprising  6.6'.  ol  the  city's  71,530  students. 
By  litst  fall,  minority  enrollment  had  in- 
creasL'd  to  10.722  or  19.1 ', ,  while  total  enroll- 
ment decreased  to  56.161.  There  were  7.040 
blacks.  2.676  Auioricsn  Indians.  583  Latins 
mid  423  Asians. 

Ttie  campaign  of  local  blacks  to  desegret^ate 
public  schools  began  quietly  in  the  1960s, 
without  the  clty'\  ide  boycotts  piid  spot  dem- 
onstrations on  con.struclioii  sites  that 
marked  similar  efforts  in  Milwaukee. 

The  School  Bo.ird  adopted  a  voluntary  bus- 
ing program  in  1907  and  established  guide- 
lines for  voluntary  desegregation  in  1970. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that 
the  lirst  attempt  at  forced  desegregation  was 
made  on  an  experimental  basis. 

Tw  o  elementary  schools  on  the  city'.s  South 
Side — Hale  School,  mostly  white,  and  Field 
S<3hool.  mostly  black — were  paired  into  a  slii- 
gle  attendance  district.  All  students  in  kin- 
dergarten through  third  grade  went  to  Hale, 
while  those  In  fottrth  through  sixth  grade.s 
attended  Field. 

I.ITTtV;  RM'IM.  CONFMCT 

Despii.e  freqtient  parent  protests  before 
the  progrant  began,  there  was  virtually  no 
mi^-tal  conflict  rnice  it  got  underway. 

The  following  year,  the  board  adopted  a 
sweeping  plan  for  forced  desegregation  in 
53  schools,  following  many  hearings  through- 
out the  city  at  which  throngs  of  parents — 
most  of  theni  white — criticized  the  proposal. 

At  the  same  time  the  board  was  deliberat- 
ing the  plan.  Federal  Judge  Earl  R.  Larson 
was  hearing  a  class  action  suit  brought  by 
the  local  NAACP  on  behalf  of  three  blaci: 
children. 

DISTRICT    roVRT    RHLINC 

One  month  after  the  board  adopted  the 
plan,  Larson  ruled  that  the  board  had  main- 
tained segregated  schools  through  Its  pupil 
and  staff  assignment,  school  construction 
and  pupil  transfer  policies.  He  also  said  that 
housing  patterns  helped  foster  racial  isola- 
tion in  the  city's  schools. 

But  Larson  rejected  the  plaintiffs'  request 
for  city  desegregation  immediately,  and  In- 
stead said  he  would  supervise  the  board's 
adopted  plan  which  wotild  phase  in  desegre- 
gation over  a  three  year  period. 

The  plan  called  for  the  redrawing  of  high 
school  district  boundaries  beginning  in  the 
first  year,  and  complete  desegregation  of  13 
junior  high  scliools,  including  the  btising 
of  2.800  students,  in  the  second  year.  Last 
fall,  elementary  schools  were  added  to  the 
operation  In  the  third  and  final  phase.  Now 
11.000  children  on  buses  and  4.000  others 
attend  schools  otitside  their  immediate 
neighborhoods. 

The  board  included  pairing  and  cltistering 
schools  into  larger  attendance  areas  In  the 
same  fashion  pioneered  in  the  Field-Hale 
experiment  of  1971. 

Tliis  approach  was  feai^ible  in  part  because 
the  city's  black  population  is  centered  In  two 
separate  areas,  a  highly  concentrated  one  on 
the  near  North  Side  and  a  more  dispersed 
one  throughout  South  Side  areas. 

The  linchpin  of  Larson's  original  decision 
was  that  by  the  end  of  the  current  school 
year,  there  be  no  school  In  the  city  where 
minority  envoUmeitt  exceeded  SS-"; .  roughly 
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twice  the  percentage  of  minority  enrollment 
in  the  district  as  a  whole  at  the  time  of  the 
decision. 

Before  the  ruling,  19  schools  had  mlnorily 
enrollments  greater  than  that  figure. 

V    f-fUOULS   ABOVE    LIMIT 

The  board,  claiming  it  was  working  as 
diligently  as  possible,  nevertheless  expected 
nine  schools  ;  i  still  be  above  the  35',;  minor- 
ity limit  lit"  fall.  School  ofiicials  said  liie 
primary  re:i.  uiis  were  delays  in  school  coii- 
strtiction  aii'i  lailure  of  magnet  programs 
to  attract  e:i<j'ij;li  ^^hites  to  racially  mixed 
schools. 

The  desem  t;,itii>i>  program  wiis  successftil. 
however,  in  i-educinn  the  concentration  of 
luiiioi'ities.  '\o  sfhi>ols  that  prevlotisly  hud 
minority  ein.lliv.eiits  of  88',  and  67'..  tor 
iaslauce.  wcic  cut  io  47',;  and  49'; ,  re- 
spectively. 

Charles  Qu<unlH:i'-e.  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs,  criticised  the  school  system  for 
relying  no  heavily  on  the  concept  of  magnet 
schools  to  debegruie.  He  said  it  wiis  tuillkely 
to  attract  enough  whites  and  that  progress 
under  the  program  was  too  sluw. 
Quaintance  asked  Larson  in  April  io  requite 
the  board  to  comply  more  closely  with  the 
oriylnul  com  I  order. 

I.KVEl.   RAISKU    TO    42', 

In  response,  on  May  7.  Larson  raised  ilie 
35'.  level  to  42';  with  the  provision  that  no 
single  minority  such  as  black  could  con- 
stittite  more  than  35';  of  a  school's  populh- 
tioii. 

Larson  snid  he  mode  the  adjustment  be- 
cause oi  the  growth  of  the  city's  minority 
population  since  1972.  particularly  the 
!'row  th  of  the  Indian  community. 

Raising  the  ceilinp  left  only  one  .school  pn- 
teiuially  above  the  42'-  legal  limit  for  ne:a 
fall.  And  on  May  27.  the  School  Board  adopted 
a  proposal  to  add  another  school,  91 ''.',  white, 
to  the  desegregation  plan.  Judge  Larson  ap- 
proved thts  plan  and  prestimably  the  action 
will  bring  the  district  into  full  compllanc-e 
by  tall. 

Quaintance  said  he  did  not  oppose  raLsin^ 
the  limit.  He  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
court  for  enforcing  desegregation  efforts  a:id 
not  allowhig  the  schools  to  backslide. 

AI&ICD    AT    BLACK   SCHOOLS 

The  entire  court  effort  has  been  aimed 
primarily  at  desegregating  schools  that  were 
predominantly  black.  It  has  done  nothing 
about  many  schools  that  are  mostly  white.  Of 
86  schools  in  the  city,  28  have  minority  en- 
rollments of  less  than  10'; ,  a  fact  that  wor- 
ries Supt.  John  B.  Davis. 

The  superintendent  and  the  board  have 
always  contended  that  housing  patterns  af- 
fected school  segregation.  One  place  where 
that  is  most  evident  is  in  northeast  Mhme- 
apolls,  a  tight  ethnic  enclave  of  Poles  and 
Swedes  across  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
main  portion  of  the  city. 

Of  more  than  17.000  blackt  living  In  tlie 
city  in  1970,  only  16  lived  In  the  northeast: 
seven  of  the  28  schools  with  minimal  minor- 
ity enrollment  are  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

INDIAN    COMMUNITV 

Althotigh  the  Indian  population,  wiiich 
is  also  located  in  two  different  sectora  of  the 
city,  was  included  in  the  court  order,  it  has 
not  greeted  the  desegregation  program  with 
allout  enthusiasm. 

The  activist  American  Indian  Movement 
(AIM)  has  its  national  headquarters  here, 
and  its  organizing  has  sparked  a  general  cul- 
tural awakenh^.g  among  Indians. 

Some  Indians  have  requested  transfers  to 
schools  where  they  are  collectively  In  greater 
numbers.  And  at  one  point  last  year,  tliere 
were  some  confrontations,  but  no  violence, 
between  blacks  and  Indians  at  one  high 
school. 

MINORITY    STAFFING 

Lar.son's  order  also  affected  mhiorlty  staff- 
ing, wliich  had  previously  been  concentrated 
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In  schools  with  the  highest  cninority  enroll- 
ments. 

Now  every  elementary  school  has  at  least 
one  blade  teacher,  and  the  minority  staff 
ratio  In  each  secondary  school  is  at  least  6%. 

Several  studies  of  student  achievement 
have  been  made  dvirlng  the  three  years  of 
the  Fleld-Hale  program.  OfiBclals  say  they 
show  that  black  achievement  has  been  im- 
proved and  white  achievement  has  not  been 
harmed. 

2    STUDIES    CRmCAL 

The  bulk  of  the  cltywlde  program  started 
last  fall,  and  few  evaluations  have  been  made 
since  then.  However,  two  conceptual  studies 
of  the  desegregation  plsai  relf<rt.sed  In  October 
were  sharply  critical. 

One  report,  undertaken  by  a  school  ad- 
ministration task  force,  concluded  that  both 
the  voluntary  and  mandatory  busing  plans 
were  perpetuating  values  of  white  superior- 
ity. 

The  second  report,  compiled  by  the  Atlanta 
based  firm  of  Tillman  Associates,  said  the 
board's  program  was  more  concerned  with 
zaeettng  constitutional  requirements  of  the 
court  order  than  eradicating  the  root  catises 
of  nM:lsm  in  the  schools. 


THE  COMMUNIST  PLANS  FOR 
PORTUGAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  IS.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
the  NATO  alliance  is  being  eroded  Is 
clearly  an  understatement.  The  problems 
In  the  Mediterranean  are  obvious.  Just 
as  obvious  is  the  serious  situation  in 
Portugal. 

There  seems  to  be  little  imderstanding 
In  this  country  of  what  the  Communists 
are  attempting  to  do.  Supposedly,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  has  told  Moscow 
that  there  are  limits  on  how  far  the  So- 
viets can  help  the  Portuguese  Communist 
I*arty  in  destroying  any  remnants  of  de- 
mocracy in  Portugal  without  there  being 
%  reaction  in  Soviet-American  relations. 

Even  if  this  is  the  case,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  once  again  the  prospect  of 
the  Communists  seriously  outmaneuver- 
hig  this  country.  The  Portuguese  Com- 
munist leader  Cunhal  has  made  clear  his 
plans  for  the  future  of  Portugal.  He  has 
stated: 

For  me,  democracy  means  getting  rid  of 
capitalism,  the  monopolies.  In  Prartugal  there 
is  now  no  possibUlty  of  a  democracy  Uke 
the  one  you  have  In  West  Europe.  .  .  . 

With  the  present  situation  hi  Portugal 
it  seems  to  be  once  again  an  example  of 
two-level  diplomacy.  On  one  level — the 
public  one — there  are  the  assurances  that 
Portugal  will  be  able  to  be  developed  in 
a  free  way.  On  the  second  level — the  hid- 
den level — there  is  the  bankrolling  of  the 
Portuguese  Communist  Party  and  en- 
couragonent  of  their  dictatorial 
methods. 

Unfortunately,  American  diplomacy 
seems  incapable  of  taking  into  account 
the  two-level  practice.  The  result  con- 
tinues to  be  the  retreat  of  free  societies 
in  the  face  of  a  more  determined  and 
more  organized  Commimist  foe. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
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the  text  of  a  column  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  27.  1975,  entitled  "Por- 
tugal's Communist  Future."  This  col- 
umn contains  portions  of  an  interview 
of  the  Portuguese  Communist  Party 
head,  Alvaro  Cimhal,  which  appeared  in 
the  Milan  Weekly-Europe.  The  full  text 
of  the  column  follows : 

POKTVCAL's  Communist  Futcrx 
(By  Stephen  8.  Rosenfeld) 

Nothing  yet  published  Imparts  such  a 
keen — and  profoundly  dispiriting — sense  of 
where  Portugal  is  headed  as  a  recent  inter- 
view with  the  head  of  the  Portugese  Com- 
munist Party,  Alvaro  Cunhal,  conducted  by 
Italian  joiunalist  Oriana  Fallacl  in  the 
Milan  weekly,  Europe. 

Cunhal,  slicing  through  the  thick  fog 
generated  over  Portugal  by  confusing  re- 
portage, liberal  wishful  thinking  and  con- 
servative alarms,  makes  it  absolutely  plain 
that  his  country  is  headed  for  a  tight  mili- 
tary dictatorship  steered  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  only  thing  that  could  stop  him,  hU 
lutervlewer  suggests,  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  dun^  him  "because  you  are 
too  arrogant.  Too  Stalinist.  Because  you 
have  the  Socialists'  newspapers  closed  down 
and  are  organizing  a  load  of  trouble  for 
Communists  in  {West  European)  countries. 
Because  you  will  end  up  by  breaking  the 
eggs  In  the  Soviet  Union's  basket  and  dam- 
aging the  agreement  between  Kissinger  and 
Brezhnev  on  Portugal." 

"The  agreement?  "  Washington  apparently 
has  told  Moscow  that  there  are  limits  to 
how  far  the  Russians  can  go  In  helping 
Cunhal  destroy  the  prospects  of  democracy 
In  Portugal  and  sever  Lisbon's  NATO- 
Western  ties,  without  a  spillover  onto  Sovlet- 
Amerlacn  relations.  Just  what  the  Indicated 
limits  are  Is  uncertain. 

Whether  Cunhal  accepts  any  such  Soviet 
leash  has  to  be  questioned,  however.  In  light 
of  the  remarkably  raw  assertions  In  this 
Interview.  Indeed,  it  Is  hard  to  read  his 
words  without  feeling  that  Henry  Kissinger, 
whose  forebodings  about  Portugal  have 
been  criticized  (In  this  corner,  too)  as  gra- 
tuitously dark,  is  all  too  squarely  on  the 
mark. 

"We  Portugese  Communists  need  the 
military,"  he  says.  "A  popular  front  with  the 
Socialists  ...  Is  of  no  use  to  us.  We  have 
already  signed  such  a  pact  with  the  Armed 
Forces  Movement  [the  officers  who  ousted 
the  old  dictatorship  on  April  25,  1975,  and 
who  run  the  country  now].  A  popular  front 
Is  not  possible  here  without  the  military. 
The  Socialists'  mistake  was  ...  to  Isolate 
themselves  from  the  military  despite  all  the 
votes  they  received. 

"We  Communists  do  not  accept  the  game 
of  elections."  states  the  man  whose  party 
took  only  12  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  elections 
to  a  constituent  assembly  last  April.  "No,  no, 
no!  I  could  not  care  less.  If  you  think  that 
the  Socialist  Party  with  its  40  per  cent  and 
the  Popular  Democratic  Party  with  its  27  per 
cent  constitute  a  majority,  you  are  mis- 
taken!" 

Asked  Pallaci:  "Did  you  really  say  that 
there  will  be  no  parliament  in  Portugal?" 

Answered  Cunhal:  "I  prinnlse  you  that 
there  will  be  no  parliament  In  Portugal  .  .  . 
For  me,  democracy  means  gettmg  rid  of  capi- 
talism, the  monopolies.  In  Portugal  there  Is 
now  no  possibility  of  a  democracy  like  the 
one  you  have  In  West  Europe  .  .  . 

"There  are  two  options  here:  either  a 
moncq;>oly  with  a  strong  reactionary  govern- 
ment or  the  end  of  monopoly  with  a  strong 
Communist  democracy.  In  Portugal,  capi- 
talism has  had  a  very  unique  development, 
based  on  backward  Industry,  primitive  agri- 
culture and  poverty  which  has  never  been 
alleviated  by  technology.  It  has,  moreover. 
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always  had  the  protection  of  the  state 
apparatus." 

"Tou  really  love  these  soldiers,"  Fallacl 
went  on. 

"Yes,  I  really  love  them  because  they  are 
necessary  to  me." 

"And  if  the  military  were  to  discover  they 
do  not  love  you  as  much  as  you  love  them, 
Cunhal?  If  they  were  to  turn  Portugal  Into  a 
Peru?"  she  asked. 

"I  deny  that  there  is  a  political  force  in 
Portugal  which  can  survive  without  the 
Communist  Party." 

"Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  you  approved 
the  Soviet  intervention  In  Czechoslovakia?' 
Fallacl  concluded. 

"It  Is  absolutely  true  that  I  approved  and 
supported  Soviet  intervention  In  Czechoslo- 
Viikla,  the  so-called  tanks  In  Prague.  And  it  is 
not  shameful  to  admit  it.  At  the  most,  and  at 
times.  It  Is  mopportune.  But  this  was  my 
choice,  our  choice,  and  we  were  right.  .  . 

'  "And  another  point,  too,  I  repeat  and  con- 
clude: Portugal  will  not  be  a  coun^  with 
democratic  freedoms  and  monopolies,  it  will 
not  be  a  fellow  traveler  of  your  bourgeois 
democracies,  because  we  will  not  allow  it. 
Perhaps  we  will  again  have  a  fascist  Portugal. 
That  is  a  risk  which  must  be  run,  even 
though  I  do  not  believe  It,  because  1  do  not 
believe  in  a  fascist  coup.  We  Communists 
can  prevent  it  thanks  to  our  alliance  with 
the  military.  But  we  will  certainly  not  have 
a  social  democratic  Portugal.  Never.  Make 
that  quite  clear,  won't  you?" 
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HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  In  the  Record  the  attached 
summary  and  section-by -section  analy- 
sis of  model  procedural  EEO  regulations 
which  were  proposed  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  July  10  as  well  as  the 
amiouncement  of  these  proposals  which 
was  made  in  a  press  release  issued  on 
July  15: 
Hawkins   Pushes  CSC  Equal   Employment 

OVERHAUI, 

Congressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (D.- 
Cal.),  Chairman  of  tb»  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities,  last  Thursday,  July  10, 
1975,  formally  took  the  unusual  step  of  pro- 
posing model  federal  equal  employment  op- 
portunity procedural  regulations  to  the  U.S. 
CivU  Service  Commission. 

Representative  Hawkins,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  10,  called  upon  the  Chairman  of  tlie 
CivU  Service  Commission,  Mr.  Robert  Hamp- 
ton, to  submit  a  detailed  response  to  the 
model  regulations. 

"At  present",  the  Congressman  stated,  "the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Ui  violation  of  the 
law,  refuses  to  handle  class  action  com- 
plaints of  discrimination.  By  responding  only 
to  individual  cases,  the  Commission  is  ef- 
fectively denying  the  rights  of  large  num- 
bers of  federal  employees  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  bottleneck  of  complaints  cur- 
rently before  the  Commission  and  has  great- 
ly aggravated  the  costs  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  enforcement,  in  terms  of  both 
the  increased  level  of  man-hours  spent  on 
individual  cases  and  the  loss  In  effective 
labor  power  and  Increase  In  potential  back- 
pay liability." 

lu  addition  to  the  provision  for  class  ac- 
tion complaints,  the  model  regulations  in- 
clude measures  that  would  give  federal  em- 
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ployees  the  same  rights  to  discovery  that 
exist  in  coiui;,  limit  complaint  dismissals 
based  on  technicalities,  alter  the  Commls- 
sions  restrictive  standard  to  prove  discrimi- 
nation, and  establish  the  right  to  have  an 
attorney  to  help  witli  the  processing  of  their 
complaints. 

"In  my  Judgment",  the  Congressman 
stated,  "we  should  be  doing  everything  that 
we  possibly  can  to  encourage,  and  not  hinder 
federal  employees'  access  to  eflfective  Justice 
guaranteed  by  Title  VII  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act  of  1972 — an  access 
presently  more  real  in  the  private  sector. 
Theie  proposed  regulations  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  obstacle-covirse  rules  pres- 
ently Ijeing  utilized  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission." 

Chairman  Hawkins'  Siibcommitiee  on 
Equal  Opportunities  is  presently  holding 
extensive  hearings  on  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. Representative  Hawkins  has 
specifically  invited  Mr.  Hampton  to  appear 
again  in  the  near  future  l)efore  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  to  deliver  his  response  to  the  pro- 
posed model  regulations. 

SUMMARY 

The  proposed  regulations  are  intended  to 
bring  the  rules  for  handling  administrative 
complaints  of  discrimination  into  conformity 
with  Title  VII,  and  to  render  the  procedures 
more  fair  and  eqtUtable.  Virtually  every  sec- 
tion in  the  existing  regulations  is  materially 
altered.  The  new  regulations  would  give  fed- 
eral employees  in  the  admmistrative  process 
rights  similar  to  those  of  private  employees 
in  court. 

The  most  Important  changes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Class  Actions. — The  old  regulations  pro- 
hibited class  actions  by  federal  employees. 
An  employee  could  not  include  a  complaint 
of  class  discrimination  with  his  individual 
complaint.  If  the  employee  filed  a  third 
party  complaint,  it  was  either  rejected  be- 
cause related  to  his  own  complaint  or  in- 
adequately processed.  Under  section  713.21J 
(d)(1)  every  complaint  of  discrimination 
will  have  to  be  treated  as  a  class  action. 

Dismissal  for  Technicalities. — Under  the 
old  regtUatlons  thousands  of  complaints  were 
rejected  for  trivial  technical  reasons;  such 
as  minor  delays  or  failure  to  bring  the  same 
problem  to  an  E.E.O.  Counselor.  Sections 
713.211,  713.212,  713.215  and  713.233  drasUc- 
ally  limit  the  power  of  an  agency  to  dismiss 
a  complaint  and  extends  the  relevant  dead- 
lines that  employees  must  meet. 

Discovery. — In  private  lawsuits  employees 
are  usually  able  to  obtain  the  relevant 
evidence  and  prove  their  case  only  through 
discovery,  including  Interrogatories  and 
depositions.  Federal  employees  lack  these 
rights  under  the  present  system. 

Section  713.216(c)  would  give  federal  em- 
ployees the  same  rights  to  discovery  that 
exist  in  court.  Section  713,216 (e)  also  re- 
quhes  the  investigator  to  collect  essential 
statistical  evidence  in  each  case.  Section 
713.214  gives  every  federal  employee  the  right 
to  an  attorney  to  help  with  the  processing 
of  his  complaint. 

'But  For"  Rule. — Sections  713.217(b)  and 
713.271  abolish  the  so-called  "but  for"  rule. 
The  present  regulations  require  that  an  em- 
ployee prove,  not  only  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  discrimination,  but  that  when 
tlie  agency  took  the  action  complained  of  it 
was  motivated  by  prejudice.  The  Supreme 
Couit  has  rejected  this  rule,  on  the  ground 
that  it  places  an  unfair  burden  on  the  em- 
ployee, and  requires  Instead  that  the  defend- 
ant prove  the  action  complamed  of  was  nof 
a  result  of  the  policy  of  discrhnination.  The 
new  regulation  follow  the  Supreme  Courts 
decision. 

Section  By  Section  Analysis 
Section  713.211.— Subdh-lsion  (b)  provides 
ui  general  terms  that  the  rights  and  pro- 
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cedures  applicable  to  administrative  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  at  least  as  generous  as  those 
in  Title  VII  actions  by  federal  employees. 
This  principle  Is  Incorporated  in  muny  of  the 
specific  changes  and  is  stated  expressly  to 
cover  problems  not  presently  foreseeable. 

Subdivision  (c)  is  intended  to  end  the  prac- 
tice of  dismissing  substantial  complaints  on 
technicalities.  Every  agency  has  an  absolute 
duty  to  Investigate  and  remedy  every  in- 
stance of  discrimination,  and  that  respon- 
sibility is  not  removed  merely  because  the 
injured  employee  files  a  defective  complaint 
or  does  not  file  one  at  all.  In  the  past,  agen- 
cies have  generally  refused  to  take  action  to 
deal  lAith  well-known  discrimination  unless 
there  is  a  well-pleaded  complaint.  See  Penn 
v.  Schleginger.  497  F.2d  970,  975  (5lh  Cir. 
1974) .  This  subdivision  also  ends  tlie  prac- 
tice, common  in  the  past,  of  rejecting  a  com- 
plaint because  the  employee  hivoked  the 
WTong  administrative  procedtire  and  then  re- 
fusing to  process  the  complaint  under  the 
correct  procedure  on  the  ground  it  Is  too 
late. 

Where  a  federal  employee  was  subjected  to 
a  series  of  discriminatory  acts,  the  general 
practice  has  been  to  require  him  to  file  a 
series  of  complaints  and  to  refuse  to  con- 
sider the  overall  pattern.  Subdivision  (d) 
reverses  this  procedure  and  allows  the  em- 
ployee to  consolidate  bis  grievances  in  a 
single  proceeding. 

Subdivision  (d)  (1)  mandates  that  all  com- 
plaints be  treated  as  class  action  complaints. 
This  is  the  long  standing  practice  of  E.E.O.C. 
in  processing  charges.  No  allegations  of  class 
discrimination  are  required.  In  addition,  the 
processing  of  every  complaint  must  cover  all 
forms  of  discrimination  which  are  "like  or 
related"  to  that  alleged.  Thus  all  types  of 
racial  discrimination  would  be  considered  in 
connection  with  a  complamt  alleghig  denial 
or  promotion  on  acooimt  of  race.  If  addi- 
tional similar  or  related  problems  of  dis- 
crimination are  discovered  or  alleged,  they 
too  must  be  considered. 

Subdivision  (e)  assures  that  employees 
pursuing  an  administrative  complaint  will  be 
fully  advised  of  all  of  their  rights. 

Subdivision  (f)  requires  all  federa'.  agen- 
cies, including  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
itself,  to  take  special  care  that  equal  employ- 
ment opporttmity  Is  reflected  in  the  person- 
nel chosen  to  administer  these  regulations. 

Section  713.212.— Subdivision  (a)  (4)  gives 
a  third  party,  such  as  the  N.A.A.CP.  or  the 
National  Organization  for  Women,  the  same 
procedural  rights  in  processing  a  complaint 
as  are  available  to  an  employee.  Under  the 
old  regulations  such  third  parties  had  vir- 
tually no  rights,  and  could  do  little  more 
than  write  the  CivU  Service  Commission  a 
letter.  This  provision  Is  important  in  agen- 
cies where,  for  fear  of  retaliation,  the  actual 
employees  are  unwUling  to  file  a  complaint. 

The  old  regulations  were  structured  so  as 
to  require  "counseling"  before  a  complaint 
could  t>e  filed.  This  was  not  only  unlawful 
but  served  to  deter  the  filing  of  complaints. 
Frequently  the  counselors  were  under  great 
pressure  to  persuade  employees  not  to  file 
complaints.  The  earlier  practice  also  incor- 
porated formalistlc  requirements  as  to  what 
constituted  a  complaint,  and  permitted  an 
agency  to  refuse  to  accept  a  complaint  or 
to  spend  months  deciding  that  question. 
That  practice,  pltis  the  delays  involved  In 
counseling,  impermissibly  extended  the  180 
days  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  maximum 
time  for  processing  a  complaint.  Subdivision 
(b)  eliminates  all  of  these  problems,  and 
makes  any  written  or  oral  complaint  a  com- 
plaint adequate  for  this  subpart  and  to  begin 
the  180  day  waiting  period  until  suit  can  be 
filed. 

Subdivi.?lon  (c)  makes  clear  that  process- 
ing of  any  complaint  must  begin  at  once 
without  delays  to  decide  whether  to  accept 
the  complaint. 

Section  713.213.— Under  the  old  regulations 
tlte  EEO.  Counselors  were  responsible  for 
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conciliating  any  charge  of  discrimination, 
but  had  little  abiUty  to  do  so.  The  Counselor 
usually  works  luider  the  supervisors  who  are 
the  defendants  charged  with  discrimlnallon, 
and  tlius  lacks  the  independence  and  bar- 
gaining power  enjoyed  by  E.E.O.C.  when  It 
engages  in  conciliation.  Coimselors  with  tlie 
best  of  intentions  are  unable  to  persuade  the 
defendants  to  end  discrimination,  and  other 
Counselors  try  to  win  favor  with  their  supe- 
riors by  pres.suring  employees  not  to  file 
complaints. 

Subdivision  (d)  gives  Counselors  the  au- 
thority thev  need  to  bring  about  settlements. 
When  a  Counselor  recommends  that  the 
agency  oifer  a  settlement,  that  suggestion,  be- 
comes the  agency's  olTer  unles.s  promptly  dis- 
approved in  writing  with  an  explanation. 
Subdivision  (a)  requires  that  offers  be  in 
writing  and  remain  in  eCect  for  30  days  to 
avoid  pressuring  employees  on  a  '"take  it  or 
leave  it"  basis  and  to  provide  a  WTltten  rec- 
ord of  what  is  being  agreed  upon. 

Section  713.214.— In  the  past  the  defendant 
agency  generally  directed  a  government  law- 
yer to  represent  it  in  all  proceedings,  but 
most  aggrieved  employees  did  not  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel.  This  one-sided  situa- 
tion was  clearly  imfair  and  tended  to  hinder 
rather  than  help  the  effect  to  Identify  and 
remedy  discrimination.  Although  the  old 
regulations  permitted  a  government  attorney 
to  represent  an  employee,  the  employee  was 
limited  to  attorneys  who  worked  for  the  de- 
fendant agency,  and  thus  had  an  impermis- 
sible conflict  of  Interest.  Employees  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  private 
counsel  since  the  regtilatlons  made  no  pro- 
vision for  counsel  fees  in  the  event  a  case  was 
won. 

Subdivision  (c)  provides  that  every  em- 
ployee will  be  given  a  list  of  competent  gov- 
ernment employees  willing  to  handle  these 
types  of  proceedings,  and  gives  each  employee 
^he  right  to  choose  an  attorney  from  that  list. 

Subdivision  (e)  requires  an  award  of  coun- 
sel fees  to  any  successful  employee  who  is 
represented  by  a  private  attorney. 

Section  713.215.— This  section  drastically 
limits  the  power  of  an  agency  to  refuse  to 
process  a  complaint  because  of  a  technicality. 
Previously  the  regulations  required  that  the 
complaint  procedure  be  invoked  within  30 
days,  although  a  private  employee  is  given 
180  days.  Subdivision  (b)(1)  adopts  the  180 
day  riUe,  subject  to  (b)(2)  which  requires 
even  older  complaints  to  be  processed  unless 
laches  are  present.  Subdivision  (b)  also  rec- 
ognizes the  "continuing  violation"  rule, 
which  is  applied  by  courts  under  Title  VII 
but  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
refused  to  recognize. 

Section  713.216. — Subdivision  (a)  requires 
that  an  employee's  complaint  cannot  be  In- 
vestigated by  a  federal  employee  who  works 
for  the  defendant  agency.  In  the  past  the  In- 
vestigators were  generally  employed  by  the 
defendant  and  thus  had  an  impermissible 
conflict  of  Interest  and  were  subject  to  im- 
proper pressures.  This  provision  also  ends  the 
practice  of  deliberately  sending  men  to  In- 
vestigate female  complaints  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation, whites  to  Investigate  minority  com- 
plaints, etc. 

Subdivision  (c)  reforms  the  Investigation 
process  In  several  ways.  In  the  past  the  in- 
vestigator allowed  defendant  witnesses  to 
protect  themselves  by  giving  a  prepared  WTlt- 
ten  statement,  rather  than  conducting  an  ag- 
gressive and  recorded  interview.  Tills  man- 
dates the  latter  procedure. 

In  addition  an  employee  will  be  entitled 
to  the  same  forms  of  discovery  which  are 
available  in  a  United  States  District  Court 
and  are  essential  to  learning  the  facts. 

Subdivision  (e)  reqtiires  that  in  each  case 
the  investigator  assemble  relevant  statistics. 
In  private  Title  VII  cases  this  is  almost 
always  done  and  is  the  best  way  to  deter- 
mine if  discrimination  Is  present,  but  It  is 
virumlly  unknown  under  tl-.e  present  regti- 
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lations.  SMSA  or  regional  statistics  are  re- 
quired to  give  a  general  pictiire  of  agency 
performance.  The  smaller  unit  surveyed 
must  be  "appropriate":  the  investigator 
cannot  limit  that  inquiry  to  a  subunlt  of 
3  or  4  people,  as  has  occurred  in  the  past. 
Frequently  a  denial  of  promotion  or  other 
action  is  Justified  on  the  ground  of  a  low 
performance  or  other  rating;  in  such  a  case 
data  showing  whether  the  minority  involved 
Is  systematically  given  low  ratings. 

Subdivision  (f)  guarantees  the  investiga- 
tor a  certain  measure  of  Independence  by 
providing  that  his  recommendations  for  cor- 
rective or  remedial  action  are  binding  un- 
less rejected  within   IS  days  in  writing. 

Section  713.217. — This  section  Is  Intended 
to  assure  that  federal  agencies  do  not  re- 
quire more  proof  of  discrimination  than  Is 
necessary  In  a  private  Title  VII  action.  Sub- 
section (a)  invokes  the  independent  ex- 
pertise of  the  EJI.O.C.  to  prepare  written 
materials  regarding  relevant  Title  VII  law. 

Subdivision  (b)  abolishes  the  "but  for" 
rule.  This  requirement  in  the  old  regula- 
tions required  an  employee  to  show,  not 
only  that  there  was  a  general  practice  of 
discrimination  against  his  group,  but  that 
his  supervisors  were  motivated  by  that  dis- 
crimination In  treating  him.  The  "but  for" 
rule  is  clearly  unlawful  under  McDonnell- 
Douglas  Corp.  V.  Green.  411  U.S.  792  (1973). 
It  Is  visually  impossible  for  an  employee  to 
prove  such  motivation;  this  subdivision  con- 
forms to  McDonnell-Douglas  by  placing  the 
burden  of  proof  squarely  on  the  agency  once 
pattern  is  shown.  In  addition,  the  regula- 
tion makes  clear  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  developing  the  facts  is  on  the 
agency,  and  whenever  the  agency  has  failed 
to  produce  enough  facts  on  which  to  decide 
an  issue  that  issue  must  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  employee. 

Section  713.218: 

Subsection  (a)  Is  designed  to  assure  that 
bearing  examiners  are  knowledgable  as  to 
Title  Vn  law  and  procedures  by  providing 
that  at  least  half  the  examiners  In  each 
region  must  be  connected  with  E.E.O.C.  or 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  or  have  been 
certified  by  a  local  district  court.  Dlscrlml- 
luktlon  in  the  selection  of  examiners  is  pre- 
cluded by  a  requirement  that  examiners  be 
assigned  at  random. 

Subsection  (b)  ends  the  common  practice 
of  remanding  a  case  for  a  new  investigation 
whenever  mor»  Information  Is  needed.  This 
procedure  unfairly  delays  the  holding  of  a 
hearing.  In  the  past  hearings  have  been 
called  without  adequate  notice  or  time  for 
preparation:  that  Is  now  forbidden.  Employ- 
ees other  than  the  complainant  who  might 
be  adversely  affected  by  a  decision,  such  as  a 
supervisee  charged  with  misconduct  or  a 
fellow  employee  whose  promotion  is  chal- 
lenged, are  entitled  to  participate. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  (11)  gives  the  complain- 
ing employee  a  right  to  a  public  hearing. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  gives  the  complainant 
the  right  to  call  witnesses;  in  the  past  the 
hearing  examiner  had  unfettered  discretion 
as   to   whom   he   would   call    to   testify. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  it  clear  that  the 
hearing  examiner  may  and  shall  direct  the 
appearance  of  necessary  witnes.««s.  In  the 
past  he  could  only  request  them,  and  the 
defendant  agency  could  deny  the  request. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  that  the  hearing 
examiner  divide  his  recommendation  Into 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  of  law,  and 
recommended  remedy.  This  division  is  used 
in  all  United  Slates  District  Courts  and  helps 
to  clarify  the  issues  involved.  Under  the  pres- 
ent regulation  these  recommendations  an 
kept  secret  until  the  head  of  the  agency  has 
ruled  on  them;  under  this  subsection  they 
must  be  disclosed  at  once  to  the  complain- 
ant. 

Section  713.219.— In  the  past,  where  a  com- 
plaint was  subject  to  several  different  grlev- 
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ance  procedures,  the  employee  was  forced 
to  make  an  "election  of  remedies"  and  give 
up  his  rights  under  all  but  one  procedure. 
Often  the  employee  was  not  told  what  rights 
would  be  lost  by  a  particular  decision.  This 
section  abolishes  that  practice,  and  assures 
the  employee  will  retain  all  rights  under  all 
applicable  procedures. 

SecUon  713J220.— Under  the  existing  pro- 
cedures there  is  no  pravlElon  for  interim 
relief  when  prompt  action  is  needed  pending 
the  normal  processing.  Federal  courts,  of 
course,  provide  such  relief  In  the  form  of 
preliminary  injunctions.  Interim  relief  is  es- 
pecially Important  to  stop  harassment  or  re- 
prisals during  or  in  connection  with  a  pend- 
ing complaint.  Moreover,  in  the  absencs  of  a 
provision  for  interim  administrative  relief 
it  is  difficult  for  an  employee  to  .seek  interim 
court  relief  under  section  717  of  Title  VII  for 
at  least  180  days.  Subsection  (d)  remedies 
this  problem  by  providing  lor  interim  relief 
and  requiring  that  requests  therefore  be 
promptly  decided.  U  Interim  relief  were 
not  granted  an  employee  could  Immediately 
seek  such  relief  irom  a  court  under  Title  VII. 

Section  713.221.— Undor  the  present  sys- 
tem the  head  of  an  agency  ir,  completely  free 
to  accept  or  reject  the  hearing  examiner's 
recommendation.  This  is  inappropriate  for 
four  reasons.  First,  since  the  agency  is  also 
the  defendant,  it  puts  the  agency  head  in  the 
position  of  Judging  his  own  ca.se,  a  situation 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principles  ol 
Anglo-American  Jurisprudence. 

Second,  because  of  this  bias,  agency  heads 
rarely  overturn  a  recommendation  against 
an  employee  but  far  more  commonly  over- 
turn recommendations  which  go  against  the 
agency,  (c)  The  first  two  problems  have  a 
great  deterrent  effect  on  the  hearing  ex- 
aminers, who  naturally  see  little  point  In 
writing  a  decision  which  they  know  the  de- 
fendant agency  can  and  probably  will  re- 
ject, (d)  Insofar  as  questions  of  fact  are 
concerned,  the  head  of  the  agency  clearly 
Imows  far  less  than  the  examiner  who  con- 
ducted the  hearing  and  saw  the  witnesses 
tcBtlfying. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  curbs  the  potential  for 
abuse  in  the  present  system  by  providing 
that,  when  the  hearing  examiner  makes 
finding  of  fact  favorable  to  the  complainant, 
those  findings  are  binding  on  the  agency. 
Questions  of  law.  of  course,  are  subject  to 
such  review. 

Section  713.— Under  subdivision  (b)  an  ap- 
peal related  to  a  pending  appeal  is  consoli- 
dated with  it  or  heard  separately,  rather  than 
being  dismissed. 

Section  713.233.— Subdivision  (a)  extends 
the  time  limit  for  an  appeal  from  15  to  46 
days.  More  time  is  necessary  at  this  critical 
Juncture  so  that  an  employee  can  consult 
with  an  attorney  and  decide  whether  to  sue 
or  appeal.  Forty-five  days  are  appropriate 
so  that,  if  an  employee  is  vmable  to  sue  with- 
in 30  days,  there  is  stlU  time  for  an  appeal. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  an  extension  of 
the  deadline  where  the  employee  did  not 
know  of  or  was  unable  to  meet  the  time 
limit,  and  gives  the  Board  discretion  to  ex- 
tend that  period  whenever  the  Interest  of 
justice  requires  or  so  doing  will  advance 
the  goal  of  eliminating  discrimination. 

Section  713.234.— Although  under  the  pres- 
ent regulations  an  employee  is  entitled  to 
file  a  brief  or  other  written  statement  with 
the  Board,  he  is  not  told  of  that  right  or  when 
It  must  be  exercised.  In  some  cases  employees 
have  failed  to  exercise  this  right  because  they 
did  not  know  about  it  or  because  they  waited 
in  vain  for  a  briefing  schedule.  This  section 
requires  the  sending  of  an  appropriate  no- 
tice. 

The  present  regulations  place  no  time  limit 
on  the  Board's  handling  of  an  appeal;  the 
new  regulations  require  a  decision  within 
180  days. 

Section  713.262. — The  present  regulations 
require  that  questions  of  reprisal  be  treated 
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separately  from  the  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion to  which  they  are  related.  Subsection 
(1)  provides  that  such  questions  may  be 
consolidated  with  the  original  complaint. 

Section  713.271.— The  "but  for"  rule,  dis- 
cussed supra,  is  eliminated  from  this  sec- 
tion. Also  deleted  Is  the  2  years  limitation 
for  back  pay:  the  federal  government's  obli- 
gation to  make  whole  victims  of  its  own  mis- 
conduct should  not  be  limited  in  this  way. 
Subsection  ( b ) ,  consistent  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  "but  for"  rule,  requires  remedies 
whenever  there  was  a  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion and  the  agency  fails  to  prove  it  did  not 
affect   the   agency   action   complained   of. 

Section  713.282. — Title  VII  gives  an  em- 
ployee a  right  to  sue  If  final  agency  action 
is  not  taken  within  180  days.  The  agencies 
now  notify  employees  of  this  right  when  they 
file  complaints,  but  not  after  180  days  when 
they  need  the  information.  This  section 
requires  a  notice  after  180  days  and  at  suc- 
ceeding intervals  thereafter. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PLAN  TO  INCREASE 
PROPANE  PRICES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
pane plays  a  very  important  role  in 
meeting  the  energy  needs  of  people  liv- 
ing in  the  17th  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio.  Therefore,  I  am  vei-y  concerned 
about  a  Federal  Energy  OflSce  proposal 
that  would  lead  to  another  Increase  in 
propane  prices. 

The  proposed  FEA  regulation  would 
allow  propane  producers  to  retroactively 
recompute  their  selling  price.  The  in- 
creased costs  would  be  ultimately  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

Propane  costs  already  are  too  high. 
Many  persons  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
pay  the  high  costs.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  the  FEA  to  authorize  another  price 
increase. 

I  have  written  to  FEA  Administrator 
Frank  Zarb  urging  him  to  reconsider  this 
ill-timed  and  ill-conceived  proposal.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  my  letter. 

House  of  Representa'tives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Prank  Zarb, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zarb:  Many  of  my  constituents 
in  the  17th  District  of  Ohio  depend  on  pro- 
pane as  an  energy  source.  Consequently  I  am 
very  disturbed  by  a  recent  FEA  ruling  and 
proposed  class  exemption  on  propane. 

The  ruling  and  exemption  apparently 
woiUd  allow  producers  of  propane  to  retro- 
actively recompute  their  selling  price.  Firms 
could  bank  the  difference  between  what  they 
actually  sold  the  product  for  in  the  past. 
and  what  they  would  have  been  permitted  to 
sell  it  for  on  January  1,  1975.  Thr  increased 
costs  would  be  ultimately  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

I  Join  with  Congre.ssman  Gen.  Taylor  and  a 
,  number  of  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  FEA 
to  reconsider  Its  position  on  this  matter.  Be- 
fore taking  any  further  action  the  PEA 
should  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  on 
the  Inflationary  Impact  to  consumers  that 
would  result  from  the  proposal.  This  study 
should  be  published  in  the  Fe<Ieral  Register 
and  thoroughly  evaluated  before  the  exemp- 
tion is  allowed  to  go  Into  effect. 
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I  will  be  looking  forward  to  a  reply  at  yottf 
earliest  possible  ooavenlence. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Ashbbook, 
Representative  to  Congress, 

17th.  District. 
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REMARKS  OF  ALEXANDR 
SOLZHENITSYN 


TO  REVISE  PUBLIC  LAND  MINERAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  of  which  I  am  rank- 
ing minority  member,  begins  this  week  a 
series  of  hearings  to  review  the  present 
legal  system  under  which  minerals  on 
our  Federal  public  lands  are  discovered, 
developed  and.  ultimately,  brought  into 
production. 

Among  the  acts  to  be  appraised  are 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended,  which  applies  to  such  minerals 
as  oil,  gas,  oil  shale,  phosphate,  potas- 
sium, sodium  and  native  asphalt,  the 
Materials  Act  of  1947  which  provides  for 
the  sale  of  specific  common  materials 
such  as  sand,  stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pu- 
mlcite,  cinders,  and  clay;  and  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872  which  permits  individuals  to 
search  for.  discover  and  acquire  title  to 
the  so-called  hard  rock  minerals,  such  as 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold  and  ura- 
nium, lying  within  the  public  domain. 

The  distinguished  chairwoman  of  our 
subcommittee.  Mrs.  Mink,  has  introduced 
legislation  which  would,  in  essence,  re- 
peal all  of  these  laws  and  substitute  a 
completely  revised  system  for  public 
land  mineral  development. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  expected 
to  send  to  the  Congress  in  the  very  near 
future  legislation  which  would  revise  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872. 

The  hard  rock  mining  Industry, 
through  its  national  trade  association, 
tlie  American  Mining  Congress,  has 
drafted  legislation  to  correct  many  of  the 
outmoded  provisions  of  the  Mining  Law. 
modernize  many  of  its  other  provisions, 
and.  in  general,  simplify  administration 
of  the  current  act.  I  am  told  that  this 
bill  was  prepared  by  a  panel  of  outstand- 
ing experts  In  the  field  of  mining  law 
and  attempts  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions made  on  this  subject  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  tliat  the 
recommendations  of  the  mining  industry 
for  changes  In  the  mining  law  be  before 
the  Congress  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  am  introducing  this  bill  today.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  proposal 
at  this  time  nor  have  I  made  any  com- 
mitment to  support  It  In  tiie  Interior 
Committee.  Like  many  of  my  colleagues 
1  embark  upon  these  hearings  with  an 
open  mind.  Therefore,  I  regard  it  as  es- 
sential that  the  viewpoints  of  all  those 
concerned  with  changes  in  our  mineral 
development  laws  be  before  our  subcom- 
mittee as  It  begins  its  Important  work. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  felt  honored  to  have  the  opportimity 
to  meet  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn.  As  one  single  In- 
dividual who  was  willing  to  stand  up  to 
the  monolithic  totalitarianism  of  Com- 
munist rule  in  Russia  and  who  not  only 
survived  but  flourished.  Mr.  Solzhe- 
nitsyn is  a  testament  to  the  will  of  all 
men  everywhere  who  believe  in  freedom 
and  liberty. 

In  a  recent  address  before  a  meeting 
of  the  APL-CIO  in  Washington,  a  por- 
tion of  which  I  inserted  in  yesterday's 
Record,  he  said  that  he  believes  Amer- 
icans are  deceiving  themselves  in  think- 
ing that  true  detente  lies  in  "smiles  and 
verbal  concessions." 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
remaining  portions  of  his  remarks: 
Remarks  of  Alexanok  Solzbenitstn 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  and  Khmer  Rouge  have  violated 
the  Ilndo-Chlna]  agreement,  but  we  are 
wlUlng  to  look  into  the  future.  What  does 
that  mean?  Does  It  mean  let  them  extermi- 
nate people,  but  If  these  murderers — ^those 
who  live  by  violence — these  executioners 
authorize  detente,  we  will  be  happy  to  par- 
tlplcate  In  It? 

They  (In  the  U.S.  leadership]  looked  Into 
the  future  this  way  in  '33  and  In  '41,  but  it 
was  a  nearelghted  look  Into  the  future.  Two 
years  ago  they  looked  Into  the  future  when 
a  senseless,  nonguaranteed.  pointless  truce 
in  Vietnam  was  arranged,  and  It  was  a  near- 
sighted thing.  There  was  such  a  hurry  to 
have  this  true  that  they  have  forgotten  to 
collect  your  own  Americans  back.  They  were 
In  such  a  hurry  to  sign  this  document  that 
some  1,300  Americans — well,  they  have 
vanished. 

How  is  that  done?  How  can  this  be?  It  Is 
possible  In  war  for  some  of  those  Americans 
to  be  missing  In  action.  But  the  leaders  of 
Noi-them  Vietnam  have  admitted  that  a  part 
of  them  Is  still  being  kept  In  prison.  Do  they 
give  you  back  your  compatriots?  No.  They 
are  not  g^lvlng  them  back,  and  they  are  put- 
ting new  conditions  before  you.  At  first  they 
said,  "Remove  Thieu  from  power."  Now  they 
are  saying,  "Have  the  United  States  restore 
Vietnam;  otherwise.  It's  very  difficult  for  us 
to  find  all  these  j)€ople."* 

If  the  Ctovemment  of  North  Vietnam  has 
difficulty  explaining  to  you  what  happened 
with  your  American  POW's  who  have  not 
been  returned,  I,  on  the  basis  of  my  experi- 
ence in  the  "archipelago,"  can  tell  you  this 
quite  clearly: 

There  Is  a  law  In  the  "archipelago"  that 
those  who  have  been  treated  the  most 
harshly,  and  who  have  withstood  the  most 
bravely — the  moet  honest,  the  most  courage- 
ous, the  most  unbending — ^they  never  again 
come  out  Into  the  world.  They  are  never 
again  shown  to  the  world  because  the  tales 
they  will  tell  will  not  fit  Into  the  human 
mind. 

Some  of  your  returned  POW's  have  told 
that  they  were  tortured.  This  means  that 
those  who  remain  were  tortured  even  more 
horrendously,  but  they  have  not  given  an 
Inch.  These  are  your  best  people.  These  are 
your  first  heroes,  who  In  a  solitary  combat 
have  stood  tlie  test. 
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And  today,  uufortuuately.  they  cannot 
hear  and  take  courage  from  our  applause. 
They  can't  be  here  because  they  are  in  their 
solitary  cells  where  they  may  either  die  or  sit 
30  years  like  Raoul  Wallenberg,  the  Swedish 
diplomat  who  was  seized  in  1945  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  He  has  been  in  prison  for  30 
years,  and  they  will  not  yield  him  up. 

And  you  have  some  hysterical  public  fig- 
ures who  have  said:  "I  wUl  go  to  Northern 
Vietnam.  I  will  get  on  my  knees  and  beg 
them  to  release  our  prisoners  of  war."  This 
isn't  a  political  act.  This  is  masochism. 

Do  you  understand  properly  what  deteiilo 
has  meant  all  these  40  years?  Friendship, 
stabilization  of  the  situation,  trade,  ei 
cetera — I  have  to  tell  you  something  which 
you've  never  seen  or  heard — how  it  looks 
from  the  other  side.  Let  me  tell  you  now: 

A  mere  acquaintance  with  an  American— 
and  God  forbid  tliat  you  should  sit  with  him 
in  a  restaurant — means  a  lO-year  term  for 
espionage.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"Archipelago,"  I  wlU  tell  of  an  event.  One 
Soviet  citizen  was  in  the  United  States,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  told  pec^le  that  in 
the  United  States  they  have  wonderful  auto- 
mobiles, roads.  The  State  Security  arrested 
him  and  they  demanded  a  term  of  10  years. 
But  the  judge  said:  "I  don't  object,  but 
there's  not  enough  evidence.  Couldn't  you 
find  something  else  against  him?"  So  the 
Judge  was  exiled  because  he  qusureled  with 
the  State  Security,  and  they  gave  the  other 
man  10  years.  Can  you  Imagine  what  this 
means?  He  said  there  were  good  roads  In 
America.  He  got  10  years  for  that. 

In  1945,  1946.  1947,  through  our  prison 
ceUs,  we  saw  pass  a  lot  of  persons  and  these 
were  not  ones  who  were  cooperating  with 
Hitler — there  were  some  of  those,  too — they 
were  not  guilty  of  anything,  but  rather  they 
were  people  who  had  Just  spent  some  time 
in  the  West  and  had  been  liberated  from 
German  prisons  by  the  Americans.  This  was 
considered  a  criminal  act — to  be  liberated  by 
the  Americans.  That  means  he  had  seen  the 
good  life  on  the  other  side.  And  the  most 
terrible  thing  to  the  Communists  is  not  what 
he  did,  but  what  he  would  tell  about.  All  of 
these  people  got  10-year  terms. 

During  Nixon's  last  visit  to  Moscow,  your 
American  corre8pondent.8  were  reporting 
about  the  Western  way  (rf  life  and  reporting 
in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  for  example,  tn  the 
following  way:  "I  am  going  down  a  Russian 
street  with  a  microphone  and  asking  the 
ordinary  Soviet  citizen,  'What  do  you  think 
about  the  meeting  t>etween  Nixon  and  Brezh- 
nev?'" And  amazingly  everybody  said: 
"Wonderful,  I'm  delighted,  I'm  absolutely 
overjoj-ed  by  this  fact." 

What  does  this  mean?  How  could  we  un- 
derstand this?  If  I  am  going  down  the  street 
In  Moscow  and  some  American  comes  up  to 
me  with  a  microphone,  and  I  know  that  one 
yard  away  from  him  ts  a  member  of  the 
State  Security  also  with  a  microphone,  who's 
recording  everything  I  say,  of  course  111 
say — do  you  think  I'm  going  to  say  some- 
thing that's  going  to  put  me  in  prison  in  n 
few  minutes? — of  course  I  say:  "It's  wonder- 
ful. I'm  delighted.  I'm  overJoyeiL" 

But  what  Is  the  value  of  such  corre.<ipond- 
ents  if  they  simply  transmit  to  you  here  in 
the  West  without  thinking  twice  aboui  it.' 

You  helped  us  many  years  with  Lend -Lease. 
but  the  Communists  have  done  everything 
to  make  us  forget  this,  to  erase  it  from  c>.\t 
minds,  not  to  remember  it. 

Before  I  came  Into  this  hall.  I  delayed  niv 
visit  to  Washington  a  little  bit  in  order  to 
take  a  look  at  some  ordinary  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, go  into  various  States  and  talk  with 
people.  And  I  was  told — and  this  l  learned 
for  the  first  time — that  in  every  State  during; 
the  war  years,  tliere  were  Soviet  friendship 
societies  which  were  collecting  assistance  for 
Soviet  people — warm  clothes,  gifts — and  all 
these  things  were  sent  to  the  Soviet  Ualcn. 
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But  we  not  only  never  received  them,  we 
never  saw  them.  They  were  distributed  among 
the  privileged  persons.  And  furthermore,  no 
one  there  ever  even  told  us  that  this  was 
being  done.  I  only  learned  about  It  this 
month,  here  in  the  United  States. 

Everything  poisonotis  which  could  be  said 
about  the  United  States  was  said  in  Stalin's 
days.  And  all  of  this  creates  a  heavy  senti- 
ment. It's  a  sentiment  which  can  be  stirred 
up  any  time — any  time  the  newspapers  can 
come  out  with  headlines:  "Bloodthirsty 
American  Imperialism  Wants  to  Seize  Con- 
trol of  the  World."  And  this  poison  will  rise 
up  from  the  sentiment,  that  has  been  created. 
Many  people  In  our  country  will  believe  this 
and  will  be  poisoned  by  it  and  will  consider 
you  aggressors.  This  Is  what  dd-tente  means  in 
our  country. 

The  Soviet  system  is  so  closed  that  it's 
almost  impossible  for  you  to  understand  it 
here.  And  your  theoreticians  and  scholars 
write  works  trying  to  explain  how  things 
occur  there.  There  are  some  naive  explana- 
tions which  emerge  from  the  United  States 
that  are  actually  funny  to  Soviet  citizens. 

Some  say  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  now 
given  up  their  inhumane  ideology.  Not  at  all, 
not  at  all.  They  haven't  given  it  up  one  step. 
Some  say  that  in  the  Kremlin  there  are 
some  on  the  left  and  some  on  the  right,  and 
they  are  fighting  with  each  other  and  we've 
got  to  behave  in  such  a  way  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  left  side.  They're  all  the  same. 
There's  some  sort  of  a  struggle  for  power, 
but  they  all  want  the  same  thing. 

Or  the  third  possible  explanation:  that 
thanks  to  the  growth  of  technology,  there's 
a  technocracy  in  the  Soviet  Union  "which  1» 
growing— there  Is  a  growing  numt)er  of  en- 
gineers and  the  engineers  are  now  running 
the  economy  and  will  sdon  determine  the  fate 
of  the  country  rather  than  the  party.  I  tell 
you,  though,  that  the  engineers  determine 
the  fate  of  the  economy  Just  as  much  as  our 
generals  determine  the  fate  of  the  Army. 
That  means  zero.  Everything  is  done  the  way 
the  party  demands.  That's  their  system. 

Judge  for  yourself.  It's  a  system  where  for 
40  years  there  haven't  been  genuine  elections 
but  simply  a  farce.  It's  a  system  which  has 
no  legislative  bodies,  legislative  organs  It's 
a  system  without  an  Independent  press  a 
system  without  an  independent  Judiciary, 
where  the  people  have  no  influence  on  ex- 
ternal or  internal  policy— where  any  thought 
which  is  different  from  what  the  State  thinks 
Is  crushed. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  electronic  bugging 
Is  such  a  simple  thing;  it's  Just  a  matter  of 
everyday  life.  You  bad  »n  Instance  In  the 
United  States  where  a  bugging  caused  an  up- 
roar which  lasted  for  years.  Not  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Every  factory,  every  apartment,  every 
house  has  got  Its  bug  m  it.  It  doesn't  sur- 
prise us  In  the  least. 

It's  a  system  where  unmasked  butchers  of 
millions  Uke  Molotov.  and  others  lesser  than 
him,  have  never  been  tried  In  the  courts,  but 
retire  on  tremendous  pensions.  It's  a  system 
where  these  farces  continue  today — where 
every  foreigner  U  surrounded  by  secret 
agents.  It's  a  system  where  the  very  con- 
stitution has  never  been  carried  out  for  one 
single  day.  where  all  the  decisions  are  made 
somewhere  high  up  by  a  small  group  In 
secret,  and  then  released  on  the  country  like 
a  bolt  of  lightning. 

What  U  the  signature  of  these  persons 
worth?  How  could  one  rely  on  their  signa- 
tures to  a  document  of  detente?  You  your- 
selves might  ask  your  specialists  and  they'll 
tell  you  that  In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  succeeded  in  creating  wonderful  chemi- 
cal weapons,  and  missiles  which  are  even  bet- 
ter than  those  which  are  used  bv  the  United 
States. 

So  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  that?  Is 
detente  needed  or  not?  Not  only  is  it  needed. 
It's  needed  like  air.  It's  the  only  way  of  saving 
the  earth;  that  Is,  instead  of  having  a  world 
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war,  we  must  have  detente,  but  a  true 
detente.  I  would  say  that  there  are  very 
definite  characteristic  marks  of  what  a  gen- 
uine detente  would  be. 

There  are  only  three.  In  the  first  place: 
that  there  be  a  disarmament — not  only  a  dis- 
armament from  the  use  of  war,  but  also  from 
the  use  of  violence — not  only  arms,  but  also 
violence;  not  only  the  sort  of  arms  which  are 
used  to  destroy  your  neighbors,  but  the  sort 
of  arms  which  are  used  to  destroy  your  fellow 
countrymen. 

This  is  not  a  detente,  if  we  here  with  you 
today  can  spend  our  time  In  a  friendly  way. 
while  over  there  people  are  groaning  and  dy- 
ing and  In  psychiatric  insane  asylums.  The 
doctors  are  going  around  and  putting  in- 
jections in  people  which  destroy  their  brain 
cells. 

And  the  second  sign  of  true  detente  is  the 
following:  that  it  be  not  one  based  on  snUles, 
not  on  verbal  concessions.  It  has  to  be  based 
on  a  firm  foundation.  You  knov/  the  word 
from  the  Bible,  "Not  on  sand,  but  on  rock." 
■niere  has  to  be  a  guarantee  that  this  will 
not  disappear  overnight  or  be  broken  over- 
night. And  for  this,  we  need  that  the  other 
party  to  the  agreement  have  some  control 
over  attacks,  some  control  by  public  opinion, 
some  control  by  the  press,  control  by  a  freely 
elected  parliament.  Until  such  controls  exist, 
there's  absolutely  no  guarantee. 

And  the  third  simple  condition:  What 
sort  of  detente  is  It  when  they  employ  the 
inhumane  propaganda  which  Is  called.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  "ideological  war"?  Let  us  not 
have  that.  If  we're  going  to  have  detente, 
let's  be  friendly— and  end  ideological  war- 
fare! 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
couuirles  can  conduct  negotiations.  They 
know  how  to  do  this.  For  a  long  time  they 
don't  make  any  concessions,  and  then  they 
give  a  little  bit.  Then  everyone  says  trium- 
phantly: "Look,  they  have  made  a  concession. 
It's  time  to  sign." 

The  European  negotiators  for  35  countries 
for  two  years  now  have  painfully,  painfully 
been  negotiating — their  nerves  are  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point.  And  the  Communists 
finally  make  concessions.  A  few  women  from 
tlie  Communist  countries  can  now  marry 
foreigners.  And  a  few  newspapermen  are  now 
going  to  be  permitted  to  travel  in  some  places 
they  couldn't  travel  before.  They  give  one 
thousandth  of  what  natural  law  should  pro- 
vide, or  natural  right — matters  which  peo- 
ple should  be  able  to  do  even  before  such 
negotiations  are  undertaken.  And  here  In 
the  West  we  hear  all  sorts  of  peoples  raising 
their  voices,  saying:  "Look.  They  are  making 
concessions;   we've  got  to  sign." 

During  these  two  years  of  the  negotiations, 
in  all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
pressure  has  Increased,  the  oppression  has  In- 
creased— even  In  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania, 
leaving  aside  the  other  countries.  And  It  Is 
precisely  now  that  the  Austrian  Chancellor  Is 
saying:  "We've  got  to  sign  this  agreement  as 
rapidly  as  possible."  What  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment  would  this   be? 

The  proposed  agreement  Ls  the  funeral  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  would  mean  that  Western 
Europe  would  finally,  once  and  for  all,  sign 
off  Eastern  Europe,  stating  and  it's  perfectly 
willing  to  see  Eastern  Europe  be  crushed  and 
overwhelmed,  but  Just  don't  bother  xis.  And 
the  Austrian  Chancellor  thinks  that  if  he 
pushed  all  of  these  countries  into  a  common 
grave,  then  Austria,  at  the  very  edge  of  this 
grave,  will  not  fall  Into  It,  too. 

Prom  our  lives  there  we  have  concluded 
this:  that  there  Is  only  one  thing  which  can 
be  raised  against  violence,  and  that  is  flrm- 
neas. 

You  have  to  understand  the  nature  of 
Communism,  the  very  Ideology  of  Commu- 
nlam.  All  of  Lenin's  teachings  are  that  Com- 
munism considers  to  be  a  fool  anyone  who 
doesn't  take  what's  given  to  blm,  what's 
lying  In  front  of  him.  If  you  can  take  It 
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take  It.  If  you  can  attack,  attack.  But  if 
there's  a  wall,  then  go  back. 

The  Communist  leaders  respect  only  firm- 
ness, and  have  contempt  and  laugh  at  persons 
who  continually  retreat.  You  are  told— and 
this  Is  the  last  quotation  I'm  going  to  give 
you  from  the  statements  of  your  leaders-  - 
that  power  without  any  attempt  at  concilia- 
tion will  lead  to  a  world  conflict.  But  I 
would  say  that  power  with  continual  compli- 
ance, continual  retreat,  is  no  power  at  all. 

Prom  our  experience,  I  can  tell  you  tliat 
only  firmnes.s  will  make  it  possible  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism. We  see  many  historic  examples.  Let  me 
give  you  some  of  them. 

Look  at  little  Pinland  in  1939,  which  with 
its  own  forces  withstood  the  attack. 

You,  in  1948,  defended  and  stood  up  for 
Berlin,  and  only  because  of  your  firmness 
of  spirit  there  was  no  world  conflict. 

In  Korea,  in  1960,  you  stood  up  against  the 
Communists  by  your  firmness  and  unyield- 
ingness. And  there  was  no  world  conflict. 

In  1962,  you  compelled  the  rockets  to  be 
removed  from  Cuba.  Again,  it  was  your  stead- 
fastness and  firmness  of  character,  and  there 
was  no  world  conflict. 

We  dissidents  in  the  U.S.S.R.  don't  have 
any  tanks,  we  don't  have  any  weapons,  we 
have  no  organization.  We  don't  have  any- 
thing. Our  hands  are  empty;  we  have  only  a 
heart  and  what  we  have  lived  through  in 
the  last  half  century  under  this  system. 
When  we  have  found  the  firmness  within 
ourselves  to  stand  up  for  our  rights,  we  have 
done  so.  It's  only  by  our  firmness  of  spirit 
that  we  have  withstood,  and  I'm  standing 
here  before  you,  not  because  of  the  kindness 
or  the  good  will  of  Communism,  not  thanks 
to  detente,  but  thanks  to  my  own  firmness 
and  your  firm  support. 

The  Communists  knew  that  I  would  not 
give  up  one  inch  not  one  hair,  and  when  they 
couldn't  do  more,  they  themselves  fell  back. 
This  was  taught  to  me  by  the  difficulties  of 
my  own  life. 

I  don't  want  to  mention  a  lot  of  names 
because  when  we  resolve  a  question  with 
two  or  three  names,  that  means  we  forget 
the  otiiers  and  we  have  betrayed  the  others. 
We  should  rather  Just  mention  figures.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  political  prisoners, 
and  by  the  calculation  of  English  specialists. 
7,000  per.=ons  are  now  In  Insane  asylums 
under  compulsory  confinement. 

But  lets  take  Vladimir  Bukovsky  as  an  ex- 
ample. He  was  told:  "Go  away.  Leave.  Go  to 
the  West  and  shut  up."  And  this  young 
man — a  youth  on  the  verge  of  death — said: 
"No.  I  won't  go.  I  have  written  about  the 
persons  whom  you  have  put  In  Insane  asy- 
lums. You  release  them  and  then  I'll  go 
West."  This  is  what  I  mean  by  firmness  of 
spirit  to  stand  up  against  tanks. 

In  evaluating  everything  I  have  said  to 
you  today — and  I'm  coming  to  my  conclusion 
now — I  could  say  we  don't  even  have  to  have 
our  conversation  on  the  political  level— why 
such  and  suc'n  a  country  acted  In  such  and 
such  a  way,  how  they — what  they  were 
counting  on  in  acting  in  such  a  wav.  We 
should  rather  rise  above  this  to  the  moral 
level  and  say:  "In  1933  and  in  1941,  your 
leaders  and  the  whole  Western  world  in  an 
unprincipled  way  made  a  deal  with  totalitar- 
ianism. We  will  have  to  pay  our  cost  for  this 
and  for  30  years  we've  been  paying  for  it, 
and  were  still  paying  for  it.  and  we  re  going 
to  pay  for  it  In  a  worse  way." 

One  cannot  think  only  In  the  low  level  of 
political  calculations.  It's  necessary  to  think 
also  of  what  Is  noble,  what  Is  honest  and 
what  is  honorable,  not  only  what  Is  useful. 
The  adroit  Western  legal  scholars  have  now 
Introduced  the  term  "legal  realism."  By  this 
legal  realism,  they  want  to  ptish  aside  any 
moral  evaluation  of  affairs.  They  say:  "Rec- 
ognize realities.  You  have  to  understand  that 
If  siich  and  stich  laws  have  been  established 
In  such  and  such  countries,  then  these  laws. 
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which  provide  for  violence,  have  to  be  recog- 
nized and  respected." 

At  the  present  time,  this  concept  is  widely 
accepted  among  lawyers — that  law  is  higher 
than  morality:  law  Is  something  which  Is 
wf irked  out  and  developed,  whereas  morality 
is  something  Inchoate  and  amorphous.  Tliat 
isn't  the  case.  The  oppasite  is  ratlier  true — 
morality  is  higher  than  law. 

Law  Is  our  human  attein|>l  soiaelK>\v  to 
instill  In  the  law.s  a  part  of  that  moral  sphere 
which  Is  above  us.  We  try  to  uuder;-tand  this 
morality,  bring  it  down  lo  eaitli  and  present 
it  in  the  form  of  laws — sometimes  we  are 
more  successful,  sometimes  less.  Sometimes 
you  actually  have  a  caricature  oi  morality, 
but  morality  is  always  higher  U'.;in  law.  And 
we  cannot  forget  this  ever. 

In  our  heart  and  soul,  ue  have  to  recog- 
nize that  It's  almost  a  Joke  now  to  talk  in 
the  Western  world  In  the  twentieth  century 
about  words  like  "good"  and  "evil:"  These  are 
almost  old-fashioned  concepts,  but  these  are 
very  real  and  genuine  concepts.  These  are 
concepts  from  a  sphere  v  hteh  is  higher  than 
us. 

And  Instead  of  getting  Involved  in  short- 
sighted political  calculations,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  concentration  of  world 
evil  and  the  tremendous  force  oi  hatred  Is 
there,  and  it's  flowing  from  there  throughout 
the  world.  And  we  have  to  stand  up  against  it 
and  not  trying  to  give  to  it.  give  to  ii.  give  to 
it  everything  which  It  asks  ior. 

Today,  there  are  two  inpjor  proee.sses  oc- 
curring In  the  world.  One  is  t'ne  one  which  I 
have  just  described  to  you  which  has  been 
in  progress  more  than  30  years.  It  is  a  process 
of  shortsighted  conce.ssions,  a  process  of  giv- 
ing up.  giving  up  and  gi\iut:  up  in  hope  that 
at  some  point  tlie  wolf  \iiU  luive  eaten 
enough. 

The  second  process  is  one  v.-liich  I  con- 
sider the  key  to  everytliing.  Under  the  cast- 
iron  shell  of  Communism  in  the  Sox  iet  Union 
and  in  other  Comminilst  countries,  there  Is 
a  liberation  of  the  human  spirit.  A  new  gen- 
ei-ation  Is  growing  up,  oi\e  which  Is  steadfast 
in  Its  struggle  with  evil,  one  which  is  not 
willing  to  accept  unprincipled  compromises, 
which  prefers  to  lose  everything — ^life,  sal- 
ary, conditions  of  life,  conditions  of  exist- 
ence— but  Is  not  willing  to  sjicrifice  iis  con- 
science In  makUig  deals  with  evil. 

This  process  has  now  gone  so  far  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  MarxLsm  has  fallen 
so  low  it's  simply  an  object  of  contempt.  No 
serious  person  in  our  country  today,  even 
students  In  schools,  can  talk  about  Rlarxism 
without  smiling. 

But  this  whole  process  of  onr  liberation, 
which  obviously  will  entail  social  transfor- 
mations, is  a  proce.ss  which  is  slower  than  the 
first  one — the  process  of  concessions. 

We  there — when  we  see  these  concessions, 
these  surrenders,  we  are  frightened.  Why  so 
quickly?  Why  so  headstrong?  Why  so  rapidly? 
Why  every  year? 

I  started  by  saying  that  vou  aie  the  allies 
of  our  liberation  movement  in  the  Commu- 
nist countries,  and  I  call  ttpon  you:  Let  us 
think  together  and  try  to  see  how  we  can 
adjust  the  relationship  Ijetween  the.se  two 
processes.  Whenever  you  help  the  person  be- 
ing persecuted  In  the  Soviet  Union,  you're  not 
only  displayhig  magnanimity  and  nobility, 
you  are  defending  not  only  them  but  you're 
defending  yourselves  as  well.  You'rt-  defend- 
ing your  own  future. 

So  let  us  try  to  see  how  far  we  can  go  to 
•stop  this  senseless  process  of  endless  conces- 
sions to  aggressors,  these  clever  legal  argu- 
ments for  why  we  should  make  one  conces- 
sion after  another  and  give  up  more  and 
more  and  more. 

Why  have  we  got  to  hand  over  increasingly 
more  and  more  technology — complex,  subtle, 
developed  technology— that  It  needs  for  Ite 
weapons,  for  crushing  Its  own  citizens? 

It  we  can  at  least  slow  down  that  process 
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of  concessions,  if  not  stop  it  altogether,  and 
make  It  possible  for  the  process  of  liberation 
to  continue  In  the  Communist  coiuitrles.  ul- 
timately these  two  processes  will  combine 
and  yield  us  our  futiu-e. 

On  our  small  planet,  there  are  no  longer 
any  Internal  affairs.  The  Communkit  leaders 
say:  "Don't  interfere  In  our  internal  affairs. 
Let  u.s  strangle  our  own  citizens  In  quiet  and 
peace." 

But  I  tell  you :  Interfere  more  and  more. 
InLerfere  as  much  us  vou  can.  We  l>eg  you  to 
come  and  interfere. 
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itlevi^iou  and  was  Instrumental  in  promot- 
ing  educational    TV    throughout    MichiKau. 
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DETROIT  FREEDOM   FESTIVAL 
HONORS  PAUL  LUTZEIR 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF  MICHIC.^^' 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdny.  July  16,  1975 

Ml'.  NEDZI.  Ml'.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  the  cities  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  and 
Wind.sor.  Ontario,  honored  the  late  Paul 
Lutzeir,  the  father  of  the  "International 
Freedom  Festival." 

Paul  Lutzeir  was  known  to  many  of 
us  in  the  Michigan  delegation,  and  he 
was  highly  respected  as  a  dedicated  and 
imaginative  public  servant.  His  untimely 
death  while  on  vacation  in  Brazil  was 
a  serious  loss  to  Michigan  and  Ontario. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tlie  Record  an  article  from  tlie  Detroit 
News  of  June  28  is  set  forth  below: 

l-niWKiM  Ff.st  To  Honor  Irs  "F.\thkr." 
Paui.  Ltjtzeir 

Tlie  late  Paul  Lutzeir,  the  man  they  cull 
the  "ffiiher  "  of  the  International  Freedom 
Festi\al.  which  bepiu.s  today  In  Detroit  and 
Windsor,  will  come  iii  for  special  honors 
this  ye.nr. 

Lutzeir.  who  while  still  a  student  editor  at 
Wnyne  State  University,  conceived  the  Idea 
of  a  festival  on  both  sides  of  the  U.S.- 
Canadian border  to  celebrate  U.S.  Independ- 
ence Day  and  Canadian  Dominion  Day.  lived 
to  see  his  suggestion  become  a  reality. 

But  last  March  at  age  66  he  was  struck 
by  a  car  and  killed  while  on  vacation  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

So  this  year  fne  International  Freedom 
Festival  Committee  is  establishing  the  "An- 
nual Paul  Lutzeir  Award"  that  will  be  pre- 
sented to  persons  who  volunteer  five  jears 
of  .service  to  the  festival. 

A  man  with  an  immense  joy  in  life  and 
a  curiosity  about  people.  Lutzeir.  while  still 
in  college  in  1929.  took  a  trip  covering  12.000 
miles  around  the  United  States.  hlkUig  and 
hitching  rides.  The  trip,  he  said  later,  cost 
him  just  $95. 

Luti^elr.  who  had  a  career  in  education  and 
public  relations  that  was  long  and  varied, 
had  served  most  recently  as  director  of  com- 
munity relations  for  LlvoiUa  public  schools. 

He  formerly  was  chief  educational  and 
mformalion  officer  lor  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  was  the  principal  publitist 
for  the  Detroit  City  Plan  Commission. 

For  -several  years  he  served  as  asslsi«ut 
to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at 
WSU  and  also  served  as  chief  of  employe 
relations  for  the  U.S.  military  goverumeiit 
In  Germany,  serving  In  Wiesbaden.  Berlin 
and  Frankfort. 

He  received  his  bachelor's  decree  from 
WSU  and  a  master's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

For  several  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
state    working    committee    on    educational 


HON.  MILLICENT  FENWICK 

OF    NtW    JERSEY 

i.v  thf:  housk  op  represkn  i  a  i  ivcs 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mis.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  v.e 
rcsiune  debate  on  H.R.  7014.  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  report  on  financial  difficulties  among 
coimtries  of  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries.  Tlie  report 
was  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Chicago  in  their  July  11  International 
Letter.  I  think  that  with  the  information 
which  is  presented  below,  we  should  be 
prejjared  to  question  some  of  our  assump- 
tions about  the  strengths  of  OPEC  and 
the  imiiact  that  it  is  going  to  have  ovtr 
the  course  of  the  next  decade. 

The  article  follows: 

Thf  Vicissrruprs  or  OPF.C 

.'Vn  oil  price  reduction  due  to  a  reduced  i.ix 
on  oil  was  announced  this  week  by  Ecuador. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  ia.\  redtiction  will  re- 
sult in  a  price  decrease  of  3  to  4  percent  for 
oil  shipped  to  the  Caribbean  atsd  to  the  Cen- 
tral niid  North  American  We.si  Coast,  the  pri- 
mary mai'kets  for  Ecuadorian  oil  and  the 
markets  for  whicli  the  reduced  tax  appUe> 
Tlie  tav  price  cut  was  apparently  decic'ed 
ttpon  In  pn  attempt  to  Increase  oil  exports 
through  a  relatively  more  competlti\e  price. 
Ecuador  began  recording  trade  deficits  In  tlie 
third  quarter  of  1974.  after  several  surplus 
quarters  during  early  stages  of  the  OPKC  .> 
hijih  price  policy.  Interuailonal  reserves  h.ive 
also  fallen  sharply  from  a  pe«k  of  SDR  3C8 
million  in  the  second  quarter  of  1974  to  SDK 
253  million  at  the  end  of  April  1975. 

The  action  by  Ecuador  is  the  fiii>t  price 
reduction  by  an  OPEC  member  sUice  their 
Joint  action  raising  oil  taxes  and  royalty  rates 
in  October  1973.  Although  Ecuador  Is  a  minor 
oil  prodticer.  Its  action — viewed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  difficulties  experienced  by  other 
OPEC  members  (see  below) — raises  a  ques- 
tion about  the  continued  cohesion  of  the  oil- 
pricing  cartel  and  about  the  success  of  the 
OPEC's  announced  intention  to  raise  price:* 
again  in  October. 

Financial  difficulties  of  certain  OPEC  coun- 
trlea  due  to  reduced  oil  production  and  over- 
ambitious  commitments  have  been  forcing 
them  to  seek  loans  in  Western  money  mar- 
kets to  supplement  their  oil  revenues.  Algeria 
is  seeking  to  raise  up  to  $1  billiou  in  medium- 
term  syndicated  loans  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Last  month  Algeria  raised  about  $135  million 
abroad.  Indoitesla's  government -owned  min- 
ing and  oil  corporation,  Pertamina,  is  nego- 
tiating With  Western  private  creditors,  the 
World  Bank,  the  Asiuii  Development  Bank, 
and  oiher  OPEC  members  to  consolidate  it.- 
foreit;ji  debts  totalli-.g  nearly  $2.5  billion.  Iraq 
is  completing  arrangemenfs  to  borrow  $500 
mil! ion  o\£r  five  years  in  the  Euromarket 
from  a  syndicate  headed  by  the  Union  des 
Banqiies  Arabes  et  Prancalses.  The  same  bank 
is  heading  another  group  that  intends  to  ler.rt 
lip  to  >i.lOO  million  to  Oman  for  five  years. 

Other  OPEC  countries  are  also  feeling  the 
impact  of  the  sharply  lower  world  demand  for 
oil.  In  Iran,  where  the  oil  otitput  in  May  wa.s 
running  some  20  percent  below  last  year,  a 
government  spokesman  confirmed  pending 
plans  for  scaling  down  the  country's  five-year 
de\elopmcnt  plan  goals.  In  Venezuela,  how- 
ever, tlie  government  annotuiced  that  it  e.<- 
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pects  to  carry  out  all  of  Its  priority  develop- 
ment programs  despite  an  expected  20  per- 
cent contraction  In  the  country's  oil  revenues 
in  the  second  half  of  this  year. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  7014 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF  coNi«xcncrT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
port for  the  Eckhardt  pricing  provision 
contained  In  the  Commerce  Committee's 
H.R.  7014  has  been  widespread  and  im- 
pressive. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
today  a  copy  of  a  letter  distributed  by 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America 
explaining  their  position  on  this  most 
important  issue: 

COMMUNir-ATlONS 

Workers  of  America. 
Wa&hington,  D.C.,  July  14,  ln7o. 

In  the  near  futiu-e,  the  House  will  con- 
sider H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
OU  PoUcy  Act  of  1975,  produced  by  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

H.R.  7014,  if  enacted  into  law  without 
crippling  amendments,  would  stimulate 
continued  exploration  for  domestic  oil  and 
stabilize  the  price  of  petroleum  at  a  level 
that  consumers  can  afford  to  pay.  The  bill 
would  lay  the  cornerstone  for  a  sensible 
energy  policy  for  the  coming  years. 

The  Conmierce  ConmUttee  legislation 
would  provide  for  federal  purchase  of  foreign 
oil,  prescribe  automobile  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards, authorize  energy  efficiency  criteria  for 
other  consumer  products  and  establish  a 
means  of  collecting  information  about  the 
finances  and  records  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

The  most  Important  component  of  the 
legislation,  located  In  Title  HI,  focuses  on 
the  crucial  question  of  an  oil  pricing  policy 
for  petroleum  produced  in  the  United  States. 
This  issue  has  taken  on  even  more  dramatic 
and  ominous  meaning  In  view  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  to  raise  the 
price  of  foreign  crude  oil  this  fall.  Because 
of  this  decision,  as  winter  approaches  the 
United  States  may  find  itself  sailing  Into  the 
uncharted  waters  of  foreign  oil  prices  that 
have  more  than  quadrupled  during  the  last 
three  years. 

The  crude  oil  pricing  provisions  contained 
In  H.R.  7014  would  phase  out  the  current 
price  of  "old"  oU  (that  petroleum  produced 
frwn  properties  In  production  before  May 
1972,  which  U  currently  controlled  at  $5.25 
per  barrel)  over  a  five-year  period.  Under 
the  legislation,  "new"  oil  would  sell  at  an 
average  price  of  $7.50  per  barrel,  a  rollback 
from  the  current  market  level  of  $13  per 
barrel.  Beginning  at  the  end  of  the  decade, 
the  price  of  all  domestically  produced  oil 
would  begin  rising  at  a  rate  of  8  per  cent  a 
year. 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
firmly  believes  that  the  price  of  domestic 
energy  should  be  set  by  Congress.  By  con- 
trast, complete  deregulation  sanctioned  by 
Congress  or  a  substantive  weakening  of  the 
oil  pricing  standards  established  in  H.R.  7014 
would  abandon  this  crucial  question  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  OPEC  oil  ministers.  These 
are  the  same  petroleum  officials  who  have 
already  wreaked  havoc  on  the  economy  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  leaving  working- 
people  caught  between  the  twin  pincers  of 
inflation  and  recession  while  the  United 
States  experiences  its  worst  economic  dis- 
tress since  the  Great  Depression.  Deregula- 
tion could  send  the  struggling  economy  on 
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n    harrowing    and    more    precipitous    slide 
downward,  a  slide  greased  with  oil. 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  forecast  that  If  decontrol  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  is  permitted  to  take  effect, 
the  cost  Increase  to  consumers  that  would 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  combined  oil,  natxiral 
gas  and  coal  price  rise  would  equal  about 
$31.1  billion  per  year.  Ironically,  this  amount 
is  virtually  identical  with  the  recently  en- 
acted record  tax  cut  legislated  by  Congress, 
a  t:ix  cut  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to 
stlmtilate  the  economy  by  putting  money  In 
workers'  pockets. 

The  effect  of  domestic  petroleum  price  de- 
regulation would  be  to  cancel  the  anti-re- 
cessionary effects  of  the  tax  cut  and  to  sanc- 
tion a  masElve  transfer  of  an  amount  nearly 
equal  to  the  tax  rebate  funds  from  the  pock- 
ets of  workingpeople  to  the  coffers  of  en- 
ergy producers. 

Moreover,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  estimated  that  immediate  decontrol  of 
domestic  crude  oil.  a  $2  a  barrel  tariff  and 
a  $2  Jump  In  the  OPEC  price  wottld,  by  the 
end  of  1976,  inflate  prices  by  5.4  per  cent, 
cost  760,000  Jobs  and  reduce  automobile 
.sales  by  800,000  units. 

At  CWA,  the  memories  of  ovr  members 
aa'e  longer  than  the  lines  at  the  gas  pumps 
nearly  two  winters  ago.  We  see  no  reason 
for  the  new  94th  Congress  to  countenance 
renewed  price  gotiglng  by  the  same  OPEC 
iiatious  and  energy  companies  which  reaped 
enormous  profits  Just  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
while  wage  earners  and  their  families  suf- 
fered through  a  winter  of  discontent  with 
lower  thermostat  settings,  chilly  workplaces 
and  gasless  Sundays. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  7014  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  formulate  a  rational 
oil  pricing  policy.  We  urge  you  to  utilize  this 
opportunity  to  bold  the  line  against  Infla- 
tion and  to  stand  firm  against  all  efforts 
to  weaken  H.R.  7014. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Glenn  E.  Watts, 

President. 
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OIL  PRICING  POLICY 


HON.  KENNETH  L.  HOLLAND 

or    SOUTH   CAIiOLINA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jvly  16.  1975 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  has  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act.  My  colleague  from  Texas, 
Bob  Krueger,  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
title  m.  Oil  Pricing  and  Measures  To 
Maximize  Availability  of  Energy  Sup- 
plies, which  I  believe  has  merit.  I  com- 
mend it  for  your  consideration  and  in- 
tend to  generally  support  it. 

However,  the  Krueger  amendment  lias 
one  characteristic  in  common  witli  Presi- 
dent Ford's  approacli ;  that  of  near  total 
decontrol  of  oil  prices.  While  I  feel  that 
a  change  in  price  control  policies  is  essen- 
tial at  this  time,  I  feel  that  total  decon- 
trol would  place  an  overwhelming  bur- 
den on  the  already  overtwrdened  con- 
sumer, while  filling  the  already  full  pock- 
ets of  the  major  oil  producers. 

The  Krueger  amendment  seeks  to  bal- 
ance the  interests  of  tlae  oil  producers 
and  the  oil  consumers,  providing  excel- 
lent incentives  for  increased  oil  produc- 
tion, plus  rebate  provisions  to  insui-e  that 
consumers  are  not  overtaxed. 

In  my  judgment,  the  incentives  for 
increased  production  in  Mr.  Krueger's 
amendment  are  such  that  very  little  of 


tlie  increased  price  will  ever  be  rebated 
to  the  consumer.  It  is  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  producer  to  plow  all  increase 
profits  into  exploration,  rather  than 
donating  It  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
consumer  rebates. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  will  set  a 
maximum  ceiling  of  $9  a  barrel  on  all  oil 
produced  in  this  country,  both  old  and 
new,  rolling  back  the  presently  uncon- 
trolled $13  a  barrel  price  by  approxi- 
mately $4  and  allowing  controlled  $5.25  a 
barrel  oil  prices  to  rise  by  a  maximum  of 
$3.75.  Placing  a  decontrol  price  ceiling  on 
the  Kmeger  amendment  serves  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer. It  allows  the  price  of  gas  at  the 
pump  to  rise  by  a  mere  1.4  cents  a  gallon, 
but  retains  the  incentives  to  increase 
production  which  one  foimd  in  the  Krue- 
ger amendment. 

"Energy  shock"  to  the  economy  a.s  a 
whole,  caused  by  a  sudden  increase  in 
energy  prices,  lias  occmred  dui-ing  pain- 
fully recent  history.  It  caused  one-Uiird 
of  1974's  devastating  inflation,  and  con- 
tributed markedly  to  unemployment  and 
decreases  in  the  gross  national  product. 
This  amendment  would  shield  us  from 
future  energy  shock  to  a  large  extent. 

Additionally,  my  amendment  woul-j 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  coal  and  unreg- 
ulated natural  gas  prices  which  are  de- 
termined by  oil's  price  leadership.  This 
measure  will  save  oil  consumers,  users  of 
home  heating  oil,  gasoline  and  other  fuels 
more  than  $7  billion  a  year  over  any 
measure  imposing  a  ceiling  of  $11  or  more 
on  Ml-.  Krueger's  amendment. 

The  Ki'ueger  amendment,  as  amended 
by  this  plan,  is  $13  billion  cheaper  an- 
nually for  consumers  than  the  Presi- 
dent's decontrol  plan,  a  saving  of  6  cents 
a  gallon  on  gasoline  at  the  pump  over  his 
plan.  The  President's  plan,  according  to 
senior  experts  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
will  have  a  secondary  effect  on  gas  and 
coal  prices,  causing  them  to  rise  propor- 
tionately. An  additional  ripple  effect  of 
such  Presidential  decontrol  could  cost  the 
consumers  as  much  as  $30  blUion  a  year 
and  a  commensurate  number  of  jobs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  my 
amendment  retains  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Kiueger  plan,  but  none  of  its  disad- 
vantages. I  respectfully  request  your 
careful  consideration  of  my  amendment 
and  your  vote  for  its  passage. 


LAWrtENCE  G.  'WILLIAMS 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  over  the  weekend  to 
learn  of  the  imtimely  death  of  a  fellow 
Pennsylvanian  and  a  former  Member  of 
this  distinguished  body.  Lawrence  G. 
Williams. 

Larry  Williams  was  a  dedicated  mem- 
ber of  Congress  diulng  his  8  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  extensive 
background  and  training  in  the  area  of 
local  government  and  his  service  on  the 
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House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency contributed  to  his  record  of 
achievement  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ency. 

Lany  Williams'  presence  will  be  missed 
in  this  Chamber  and  his  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  thousands  of  people  he  assisted 
during  his  career  in  public  life. 


NON-NEWS:  THE  SOVIET  BASE  IN 
SOMALIA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  despite  the  efforts  of  Somalian 
officials  to  restrict  Inspection,  eight  of 
our  colleagues  who  visited  Somalia  at 
the  request  of  the  Somalian  Ambassador 
were  able  to  detei-mine  that  the  new 
Soviet  military  base,  in  the  v.ords  of  Mr. 
Stratton  of  New  York: 

will  represent  the  nwst  comprehensive 
naval  support  facility  availab'.e  to  the  So- 
viets anywhere  outside  liic  So-.iet  homeland, 
including  Cuba. 

Senator  Bartlett  and  his  staff  discov- 
ered In  addition  missile  crat«s  and 
bunkers,  missile  handling  equipment  and 
other  evidence  absolutely  confirming 
Defense  Secretary  Schle&inger's  testi- 
mony that  the  Soviets  have  breached  the 
Indian  Ocean's  "zone  of  peace." 

The  liberal  and  radical  supijorters  of 
"detente"  have  vigorously  attempted  to 
downplay  this  evidence  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary aggression  which  clearly  supports 
the  need  for  this  country  to  maintain  a 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
through  a  base  at  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia. 

The  following  column  by  George  F. 
Will  w'hich  appeared  in  the  July  16  edi- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  Sun  may  be  en- 
lightening as  to  the  hypocrisy  practiced 
by  the  advocates  of  detente  in  their  last 
ditch  defense  of  Somalia's  "scientific  so- 
cialism," a  term  the  New  York  Times 
and  most  modern  Mai-xist-Leninists  use 
instead  of  the  older  word.  "communLsm." 

Tlie  article  follows: 
The  Great  Somalia-Soviet  Missilk  "Gap,"  oe 

How   THE   New   York   Times   Missm   the 

SroRY 

(By  George  F.  Willi 

Washington. — The  great  Somalia  missile 
controversy,  still  green  in  memory,  provided 
the  grandest  political  entertainment — the 
death  throes  of  a  theory  slain  by  facts. 

Some  congressman,  opposed  to  a  United 
States  naval  facility  in  the  Indiun  Ocean, 
latched  on  to  the  theory  that  the  ocean  is  a 
"i2one  of  peace"  that  would  remain  free  from 
great  power  contaminatloa  if  the  U.S.  would 
show  restramt.  This  theory  v.as  minted  by. 
among  others,  Indira  Gandhi,  the  Indian 
prime  minist«r,  and  applauded  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Faith  in  Soviet  restraint  and  truthfulness 
Is  the  rock,  such  as  it  is,  on  which  the  theory 
of  detente  rests.  So  true  believers  in  detente 
believed  what  the  Soviet  government  .said 
nbout  abhorring  the  very  thou-itt  of  inilitaiy 
ba<ie3  around  the  ocean. 

Thus  the  true  believers  wei-e  tuiderritand- 
ably  non-plussed  when  Jamen  R.  St'hle.sjnger, 
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the  Defen.se  Secretary,  provided  reconnais- 
sance photographs  of  what  he  called  large 
Soviet  missile  and  other  facilities  in  Somalia. 
There  the  Red  Sea  meets  the  Indian  Ocean, 
on  which  more  than  half  tlie  world's  sea- 
borne oil  is  in  transit  at  any  given  time. 

In  what  it  smilingly  calls  its  news  as  dis- 
tinct from  opinion  columns,  the  New  York 
Times  counterattacked,  with  a  story  that 
began  coyly: 

"There  are  critics  of  the  Pentagon  who  say 
that;  whenever  the  military  wants  mont-x 
from  Congress,  a  new  Communist  scare  is 
discovered — a  Soviet  fleet  movement  here,  a 
miasUe  base  tliere — and  that  it  often  works." 
Tlie  Times  dismissed  the  photographs  as 
"\ery  grainy,"  noting  that  "Mr.  Schleslnger 
said  the  dots  and  other  things"  showed  the 
presence  of  missiles.  What  looked  like  "dots" 
to  the  Times  looked  to  Mr.  Schleslnger  like, 
among  other  things,  an  airstrip  capable  of 
handling  the  largest  Soviet  bombers,  bar- 
racks facilities  for  1,500  Soviet  personnel  and 
\,he  odd-shaped  building  the  Soviet  military 
uses  for  missile  handling. 

The  Soviet  Union  denounced  Mr.  Schles- 
lnger as  a  "liar"  who  had  seen  a  "mirage" 
and  was  helping  "reactionary  circles"  spread 
"absurd  rumors"  to  undermine  Somalia's 
'•scientific  socialism."  The  Soviet  Union  de- 
nounced as  a  "hackneyed  trick"  the  sugges- 
tion it  has  a  base  in  Somalia,  where  Soviet 
activity  Involves  only  construction  of  a 
meatpacking  plant  aitd  other  innocent  de- 
velopments. 

.Somalia's  foreign  minister  denounced  Mi-. 
Schleslnger  for  disseminating  propaganda 
fabricated  by  international  Zionism.  The 
mines  aiid  water  minister  weighed  in  with 
the  thought  that  Mr.  Schleslnger  was  guilty 
of  "the  quintessence  of  political  blackmail 
and  dishonesty." 

Faced  with  the  choice  of  believing  U.S. 
photographs  or  the  words  of  Soviet  and  So- 
mali politicians.  Senator  John  C.  Culver  (D., 
Iowa )  suggested  agnosticism  pending  an  on- 
site  inspection  by  congressmen.  Mr.  Culver 
and  kindred  spirits  thereby  affirmed  the 
principle  that  they  do  not  trtist,  and  hence 
the  Soviet  Union  can  disparage,  the  aerial 
recoiuiais-sance  technology  that  is  the  United 
States'  only  means  of  verifying  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  arms  agicemeuts. 

The  Somali  ambassador  in  Washington 
gave  written  assurance  there  would  be  "no 
restrictions"  on  inspections.  So  eight  con- 
gressmen and  a  Senator  jetted  off  for  a  tour 
in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  East  African 
summer. 

Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D.. 
N.Y.),  says  the  congressmen  were  given  a 
hasty  and  restricted  tour,  but  one  sufficient 
to  establish  that,  when  completed,  the  So- 
viet base  "will  represent  the  most  compre- 
hensive naval  support  facility  available  to 
the  Soviets  anywhere  outside  the  Soviet 
homeland,  including  Cuba." 

Senator  Dewey  F.  Bartlett  (R.,  Okla.)  and 
his  aides  saw  more,  including  a  missile  crate, 
missile  bunkers,  cranes  and  dollies  for  han- 
dling missiles,  sophisticated  communications 
gear  and  other  military  equipment  that 
"absolutely  confirms"  Mr.  Schleslnger. 

While  his  colleagues  were  sweltering  in 
Somalia,  surroimded  by  the  proof  of  Soviet 
lying,  Mr.  Culver  was  in  Moscow,  conferring 
with  the  liars.  He  came  home  serene,  the 
liars  having  assured  him  they  would  l>e 
receptive  to  "discussions"  for  "mutual"  re- 
straint in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

Presimiably  these  discussions  will  lead  to 
restrahits — mutual,  of  coiurse — on  U.S.  bases 
and  Soviet  meatpacking  plants. 

The  Times,  like  any  gifted  advocate  sad- 
dled with  a  losing  argument,  quickly  changed 
the  subject,  implying  the  congressional  in- 
spection visit  proves  Somalia's  scientific  so- 
cialists are  a  clever  lot.  Tlie  Times  noted  the 
Somallans  invited  congressmen  to  see  a 
Soviet  base  "that  could  not  be  concealed," 
but  In  so  doing  they  exposed  the  congress- 
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men  to  the  shattering  sight  of  Somalia's 
famine  and  jwverty,  and  thereby  strength- 
ened their  claim  to  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

Presumably,  such  aid  is  the  missing  ia- 
gredieut  in  Somalia's  scientific  socialism. 


CHANGING  MOOD  OP  THE  NAIION 
OVER  THE  PAST  15  MONTHS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  i"HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
can  take  justifiable  pride  in  our  record  of 
progressive  action  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  world  we  live  in.  Substantial  im- 
provement is  being  made  in  the  cleanli- 
ness of  our  air  and  water.  , 

But,  in  the  economic  turmoil  that  grips 
the  Nation,  attempts  are  being  made  to 
slow  or  even  reverse  this  trend.  Our  col- 
league. Mo  Udall,  analyzed  these  at- 
tempts in  a  speech  last  week  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League. 

In  hLs  remarks.  Representative  Udall 
assessed  the  changing  mood  of  the  Nation 
over  tlie  past  15  months,  and  the  implica- 
tions for  environmentalists.  He  points 
out  that — 

Conservationists  liave  continued  to  mature 
m  their  thinking,  to  move  ahead  of  the  gen- 
eral ptiblic — and  the  government — in  under- 
standing the  stibtle  but  growing  interrela- 
tionship of  energy,  the  environment  and 
the  economy.  But  we  have  not  yet  translated 
our  advance  Into  public  perception. 

He  then  outlines  a  tough  agenda  for 
those  who  believe  in  protecting  our  land, 
including  a  concei-ted  effort  to  debimk 
this  myth  that  environmental  protection 
somehow  costs  jobs.  In  the  69  pltmt  clos- 
ings in  which  pollution  control  has  been 
claimed  as  a  factor,  some  12,000  jobs 
were  involved;  in  contrast,  more  than  a 
million  new  jobs  have  been  created  in 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  our  envi- 
ronmental laws — and  we  have  still  made 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  investment 
w-eneed. 

Representative  Udall's  speech  merits 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  We  must  recognize 
that  any  "recovery"  based  on  environ- 
mental retrenchment  will  prove  illusory. 
At  best  we  would  gain  a  temporary  res- 
pite from  serious  structural  problems  in 
our  economy — at  a  great  cost  In  time, 
money  and  lives. 

The  text  of  his  remark.s  follows : 
Environment   Versus   Econoviv — Ky'-iooiNu 
a  Phonev  Issue 

It's  a  great  privilege  to  appear  ijefore  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  an  orga- 
nization I  have  long  admired.  I  have  worked 
with  many  of  your  leaders,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  states  and  communities.  I 
commend  you  for  the  long  fight  you  have 
waged  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
particularly  for  your  present  effort  to  stop 
the  needless  rebuilding  of  Lock  and  Dam  2G. 
I  am  also  especiaUy  Impressed  by  your  Bi- 
centennial program  to  teach  local  citizens 
bow  to  clean  up  and  maintain  their  streams. 
Tills  Is  tlie  environmental  movement  at  its 
best. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  Arizona 
what  it  means  to  have  a  group  of  smart. 
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dedicated  people  take  hold  of  an  issue,  to 
put  aside  partisanship  and  get  the  Job  done. 
Unfortunately,  I  spend  moet  of  my  time  In 
the  nation's  capital,  which  I  regret  to  say  Is 
TOO  often  infected  by  blind  partisanship.  In 
riils  context,  issues  of  broad,  bipartisan  ap- 
peal Mke  strip  mining  and  land  use  planning 
become  checkers  In  a  power  game  that  has 
lirtle  or  nothing  to  do  with  substance. 

Some  of  you  may  hare  beard  the  report 
'hat  Im  running  for  President.  It  is  true. 
And  one  of  the  main  reasons  Ini  running  is 
that  the  environmental  issues  are  no  longer 
a  compartmentalized  side  show  of  our  polit- 
ical liie.  I've  been  tallting  all  over  this  coun- 
try about  the  three  E's  —energy,  environ- 
ment and  economy.  They  are  inextricably  in- 
tertwined, and  decisions  about  them  will  de- 
termine the  quality  of  our  lives  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

It  Is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  environ- 
mental ls6ues  Im  talking  about  today  were 
not  really  debated  in  1968  or  1972.  Tlie  fate 
of  my  campaign  isn't  all  tliat  ImporUut — 
what  Is  Important  Is  that  this  time  we  make 
very  sure  that  there  Is  a  debate  on  this  whole 
range  of  quality-of-llfe  problems,  and  that 
It  be  a  central  part  of  the  1976  campaign. 

For  consenratlon  remains  a  major  natioiuki 
Issue.  Fifteen  months  ago  I  got  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  from  some  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  environmental  movement  when  I  ob- 
served that  we  had  been  put  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  that  we  stood  in  danger  of  losing 
much  of  what  we  had  achieved. 

lAst  November  we  thought  we  had  elected 
a  basically  environmentally  aware  Congress. 
But,  important  as  this  election  wa.s,  it  M^-asn't 
really  a  victory  for  our  conservation  troops. 
The  environment  wasn't  a  major  issue  in 
most  Congressional  districts.  In  a  real  sense, 
we  pode  the  coattalls  of  Richard  Nixon  and 
Herbert  Hoover — of  scandal  and  recession. 
We  benefited  from  the  negatives.  But  the 
pressm-es  for  retreat  on  environmental  posl- 
tlona  have  not  abated;  they  have  grown. 

That  is  the  bad  news. 

The  good  news  1»  that  major  conserva- 
tion groups  like  yours  continue  to  grow,  and 
to  hold  their  own  financially.  Equally  Im- 
portant, conservationists  have  continued  to 
mature  In  their  thinking,  to  move  ahead  of 
the  general  pubUc — and  the  government — 
in  tinderstandlng  the  subtle  but  grovrtng  in- 
terrelationablp  of  energy,  the  environment 
and  the  economy.  But  we  have  not  yet  trans- 
lated our  advance  into  public  perception.  In- 
deed, we  are  stiu  painted  by  the  Admlnls- 
tratton  and  by  the  reactionary  segments  of 
ladnatry  as  barefoot  eUtlsts  insensitive  to 
the  material  needs  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

So  we  have  some  tough  challenges  before 
us — tougher  in  many  ways  than  the  "Valley 
Forge"  situation  I  described  last  year.  Here 
are  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

We  must  resist  pressures  to  halt  our 
quest  for  clean  air  and  water. 

We  must  continue  the  battle  for  reason- 
able curbs  on  energy  resource  development, 
for  mwantngftil  conservation  of  energy,  and 
for  eoimd,  forward-looking  land  use  plan- 
ning. 

We  must  convince  the  American  pe<9le 
that  conservation  means  more  and  not  fewer 
Jobs. 

We  mtist  build  bridges  to  labor  and  to 
our  minorities,  and  convince  them  that  in 
tlie  long  run,  the  true  environmental  te- 
suee— energy  conservation,  wise  resource  use 
and  re-use — are  the  only  road  to  more  Jobs 
and  a  healthy  economy. 

And  we  must  defeat  an  Administration 
that  pays  Up  lervloe  to  environmental  goals 
whUe  systematlcaUy  blocking  every  effort 
for  subetanttve  progress. 

Let  me  elalwrate  on  these  five  critical 
tasks. 

First,  clean  air.  Since  these  programs  were 
enacted,  we  have  seen  repeated  attempts  by 
the  electric  power  Industry,  some  local  Jurls- 
dlotlons,  and  tHe  autoinobUe  Indostry  to 
weaken  standards  and   extend  deadlines. 
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Most  have  been  resisted,  but  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration again  Is  pushing  to  extend  the 
1977  deadline  on  auto  emissions,  already 
pushed  back  from  1975,  to  1981.  If  we  allow 
that  to  happen,  we  might  as  well  give  up  the 
tight,  because  we  all  know  the  Big  Three 
will  be  back  in  four  or  five  years  to  push 
through  yet  another  extension,  with  plenty 
of  precedent  to  back  them  up. 

Industry  and  the  Administration  would 
have  us  believe  that  there  really  Isn't  much 
at  stake  here— just  some  minor  aesthetic 
considerations  that  must  be  sacrificed  in 
the  name  of  economy.  Where  is  the  economy 
in  4  million  illness-restricted  days  caused  by 
automotive  pollution  each  ye:\r?  Ai'e  the 
deaths  of  4.000  people  each  year,  deaths 
caused  by  aiitomobile  air  pollution,  a  "minor 
aesthetic  considpration"?  For  them,  therz 
Is  no  iiope  of  a  Presidential  pardon. 

Still,  there  are  Fome  who  would  have  \is 
iielieve  that  clean  air.  clean  water  and  en- 
vironmental monitoring  are  rndlcal  proposals 
that  undermine  the  free  enterprise  system. 
We  can  answerv  them  with  words  of  the 
eloquent  conser\Vjlve  columnist  James  J. 
Kilpatrtck.  who  wroW: 

"One  of  the  most  ferious  problems  in 
American  society  goes  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  world  around  us.  Our  rivers  and  lakes 
nre  dying  of  pollution.  Our  cities  stlfls  In 
smog.  Our  littered  streets  Insult  the  eye. 
Concern  mounts  at  the  residual  damage  done 
to  man's  environment  by  such  pesticides  as 
DDT.  Year  by  year  our  loveliest  countrysides 
arr-"  yielded  up. 

•The  problem  ef<-entlally  Is  a  problem  of 
conservation — of  conserving  some  of  the 
.greatest  values  of  America;  and  con-serva- 
tives.  of  all  people,  ought  to  be  in  the  van- 
:!:«ard  of  the  fight." 

Happily,  many  conservatives  took  his  ad- 
vice. Joining  with  liberals  and  those  in  be- 
tween to  form  a  strong,  continuing  national 
consensus  behind  programs  for  clean  air, 
waste  disposal.  Against  the  efforts  of  the 
current  Administration,  we  must  battle  to 
maintain  and  expand  this  coalition. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  years  have 
driven  home  the  fact  that  our  30-year  Joy- 
ride,  fueled  by  cheap  and  plentiful  energy 
resources,  has  come  to  an  abrupt  halt.  We 
need  and  will  develop  additional  sources  and 
new  technologies,  but  we  must  resist  the 
dangers  of  the  reckless  dlg-and-drill 
philosophy  being  voiced  today.  We  should 
recall  the  words  of  the  political  economist 
Stuart  Chase,  who  wrote  40  years  ago: 

"Natural  resources  and  inanimate  en- 
ergy .  .  .  were  left  by  God  or  by  geology 
to  mankind,  and  not  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California.  If  this  Is  not  sound 
moral  doctrine,  I  do  not  know  what  Is."   ~ 

If  we  could  achieve  nothing  else,  our 
most  urgent  priority  Is  a  strong  but  sensible 
energy  conservation  policy.  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans  must  be  faulted  for  the 
failure  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  see 
the  truth  and  act.  The  President  has  pro- 
poeed.  In  effect,  rationing  by  wealth.  The 
Congress  has  splintered  Ineffectually  on  a 
hard  problem  535  representatives  and  sena- 
tors have,  on  the  whole,  failed  to  face.  What 
will  be  required.  In  my  opinion,  are  a  whole 
set  of  new  attitudes  and  a  strong  dose  of 
structural  change  In  our  monopolistic  en- 
ergy business. 

One  of  my  deepest  beUefs  Is  that  we  must 
challenge  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
holds  that  slowing  energy  growth  means 
slowing  economic  growth.  To  the  contrary, 
economists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have 
demonstrated  that  investment  In  energy 
production  produces  fewer  Jobs  than  almost 
any  other  sector  of  the  economy.  It  costs 
$32,000  to  create  a  Job  In  general  manu- 
facttirlng.  The  Investment  needed  for  a  Job 
In  oU  is  $125,000;  In  the  utUlttes  It's  $175,000; 
and  on  the  Alaska  Pipeline,  It  Is  upwards  of 
$250,000. 

Indeed,  continuing  the  kind  of  energy  ex- 
pansion we  have  seen  in  the  past  would  be 
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economic  suicide.  A  6  ,i  energy  growth  rate 

the  kind  we've  had  for  30  years — means  that 
we  have  to  double  otir  power  production 
every  14  years.  It  means  accelerating  the 
drain  on  our  economy,  paying  extortionate 
prices  to  unreliable  foreign  producers,  it 
means  turning  Colorado.  Montana,  Arizona 
and  Utah  into  wall-to-wall  power  plants. 
And  it  means  a  capital  investment  of  $600 
billion  in  tlie  next  decade.  Try  to  Imagine 
what  that  means  for  businessmen  and  home- 
buyers  trying  to  compete  in  the  lending; 
in:ii-kets — what  kind  of  prosperity  will  It  buy? 
Now  thin!;  about  a  2\,  energy  growtli 
rate— a  goal  we  could  achieve  without  losing 
a  sliitjie  Job,  without  relaxing  a  single  en- 
vironmental .standard,  simply  by  squeezing 
out  unnecessary  driving  In  oversized  cars, 
by  putting  better  Insulation  Into  our  homes 
nntl  oitSces.  by  stopping  thoughtless  waste 
i!i  our  lactories.  It  means  that  we  have  Hb 
yeari— ^t  buy.s  us  time  to  free  ourselves  from 
OPECs  blackmail.  It  buys  time  to  answer 
rallonally  the  grave  questions  in  nuclehr 
j)r<\ver.  to  Improve  conventional  generating 
Tc^hncloj-T.  and  to  harness  the  power  of  .'-un 
and  earth  and  wind  and  tides.  It  means, 
too,  that  we  will  have  the  capital  to  put  into 
the  other  great  needs  of  our  society,  like 
housing,  mass  transit  and  better  schools. 

Even  with  such  an  effort,  much  of  our 
future  energy  will  come  from  coal,  like  It  or 
not.  And  I  think  all  of  you  here  are  probably 
aware  of  the  filght  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
been  waging  to  make  strip  miners  responsible 
for  restoring  the  surface  of  lands  they  dis- 
rupt. We  simply  have  no  right  to  pass  on 
This  scarred,  ruined  land  to  our  grand- 
chlldieu   and   call   It   their   birthiight. 

Gerald  Ford,  Frank  Zarb  and  the  most  re- 
acrioncry  segment  of  Congi-ess  have  blocked 
us  temporarily,  but  we  will  win.  Zarb  and 
Co.  are  supported  by  phoney  statistics  and 
an  unelected  President;  on  our  side  are  com- 
mon sense  and  the  American  people.  We  will 
have  a  good,  workable  strip  mining  bill,  we 
wUl  enact  it  into  law.  and  It  will  increase 
coal  producUon  and  employment— if  not  in 
this  Administration,  then  in  the  next. 

An  energy  conservation  program  will  give 
lis  time  to  make  a  reasoned  decision  on  nu- 
clear energy  as  well.  There  are  compelling 
arguments  on  both  sides— arguments  my 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
ment is  proceeding  to  weigh  In  our  "National 
Nuclear  Debate  '  hearings— but  It  would  be 
foolish,  perhaps  fatal,  to  proceed  hastily  with 
the  next  generation  of  nuclear  plants  before 
we  answer  tough  questions  with  a  degree  of 
certainty.  The  same  holds  true  of  offshore 
oU  and  deepwater  port  development.  Issues 
I'm  studying  as  a  member  of  a  new  House 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  it's  also  true  of  oil 
shale.  We  in  the  conservation  movement 
have  a  duty  to  marshal  the  facts,  fairly  and 
reasonably,  to  convince  the  nation  of  the 
need  to  bring  our  energy  demands  under 
control  while  we  give  these  fateful  Issues  the 
consideration  they  require. 

One  field  where  we  can  and  should  move 
forward  now  Is  harnessing  the  power  of  the 
sun.  There  Is  a  popular  myth  that  holds 
solar  energy  to  be  Impractical,  too  expensive, 
or  in  the  realm  of  future  technology.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  has  dispelled 
that  myth.  It  found  that,  using  present  tech- 
nology, we  could  Install  solar  heating  units 
In  the  nation's  homes  and  reduce  the  na- 
tional energy  budget  by  12  to  16  per  cent. 
And  the  cost  could  be  recovered  In  fuel 
savings  In  10  to  12  years. 

Imagine  that — 10  to  12  years.  Compare  that 
with  the  cost  recovery  of  a  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect— not  12  years  but  60  years. 

Putting  It  another  way,  such  a  program 
emphasizing  conservation  and  solar  heating 
and  cooling  could  cut  down  our  need  for 
fossil  fuels  by  15  to  20  per  cent. 

If  we  did  that,  we  would  have  further  rea- 
son to  careftUly  limit  this  nuclear  technol- 
ogy which  pcKses  such  a  threat  to  mankind. 
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There  is  a  second  front  that  deserves  our 
best  efforts,  too.  And  that  is  research  and 
development — modest  by  standards  of  the 
fast  breeder  reactor — into  the  technology  of 
solar  cells  for  the  production  of  electilcity. 
Considering  the  wide  flexibility  of  solar  pow- 
er units  with  regard  to  size,  they  could  then 
be  manufactured  for  all  sorts  of  adaptations 
depending  on  the  degree  of  centralization 
that  seemed  desirable. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  being  for 
the  environment  means  you  have  to  be 
;igainst  progress. 

Now   lets   think   about   the   Implications 
of  this  alternative — conservation  combined 
with  solar  technology — for  International  re- 
lations. Barry  Commoner  rightly  points  out 
that  If  Industrial  countries  continxie  on  the 
conventional  path — especially  nuclear — they 
will  have  little  to  offer  hi  the  way  of  useftU 
energy  technology  to  the  developing  nations, 
which  lack  capital,  are  rich  in  natural  mate- 
rials and  labor,  and  are  usually  favored  with 
Intense  sunlight.  If  we  and  other  Industrial 
nations  instead  develop  new,  productive  tech- 
nologies that  emphasize  the  use  of  natural 
materials,  rather  than  synthetics,  and  tech- 
niques for  solar  power,  they  could  provide 
real  help  in  the  struggle  of  the  poor  cotm- 
trles  to  develop  their  economies.  It  requires 
little  imagination  to  see  how  important  this 
could  be  In  the  efforts  of  western  democra- 
cies to  foster  in  the  developing  countries  and 
the  world  at  large  economic  and  social  struc- 
tures which  will  foster  democracy  and  peace. 
On  the  decisions  we  make  relating  to  en- 
ei-gy  In  coming  yoars,  a  great  deal  depends— 
a  lot  more  than  might  first  meet  the  eye. 

Closely  tied  with  energy  conservation  and 
development  of  energy  resources  Is  land  use 
planning.  Two  years  ago,  Richard  Nixon 
called  It  his  top  environmental  goal.  Today 
the  Administration  refuses  to  support  It  But 
In  the  next  week  X  think  we  will  win  a  show- 
down vote  to  get  my  land  use  bill  out  of 
committee  and  onto  the  House  floor— where 
with  your  help  I  predict  passage  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin. 

We  are  no  longer  a  frontier  naUon,  and 
laud  is  not  a  commodity  any  more  It  is  a 
resource— the  most  fundamental  resource  of 
all.  Every  year  we  lose  two  million  acres  of 
our  best  agricultural  land  to  often  sprawl- 
mg,  energy-wasting  urban  uses.  MUllous  of 
additional  acres  are  threatened  by  strip  min- 
hjg  and  speculatton  by  land  syndicators  with 
the  morals  of  riverboat  gamblers.  Once  lost 
they  may  be  gone  forever.  We  can  buUd  the 
houshig  and  commercial  developments  we 
need  without  conunlttlng  this  crime  against 
a  hungry  world.  The  many  enlightened  de- 
velopers who  support  our  bill  realize  this 
But  we  who  believe  In  conservation  must  bat- 
tle a  hysterical  campaign  by  the  extreme 
right.  In  league  with  the  unscrupulous  spec- 
ulators who  have  bUked  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  people.  Our  watchword  must  be  as  I 
said  m  the  final  debate  on  strip  niinlng, 
that  a  nation  which  does  not  love  and  re- 
spect Its  land  and  beaches  and  mountains 
and  streams  does  not  respect  Itself. 

Bringing  the  facts  Into  the  light,  and  con- 
vmcing  the  American  public  of  the  only 
«ally  sound  energy  course,  will  not  be  easy. 
We  will  be  blocked— we  are  today  being 
blocked— by  those  who  wotild  profit  In  the 
short  run  from  slowing  down  the  environ- 
mental movement.  I'm  speaking  of  those  In 
industry  and  in  politics  who  have  posed  this 
phoney  choice  for  the  naUon  between  lobs 
and  environmental  quality. 

The  environmental  movement  has  been 
chosen  as  a  scapegoat  by  those  who  don't 
want  to  be  blamed  for  rising  unemployment. 
Because  people  don't  have  the  facts  there  Is 
a  real  danger  that  this  sort  of  tactic  will 
work. 

I  am  remhided  of  a  meeting  I  heard  about 
within  the  Inner  circles  of  the  Administra- 
tion last  year.  Fortunately,  there  were  one  or 
two  friends  of  the  envh-onment  In  the  room. 
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A.S  the  story  Is  told,  various  participants  be- 
gan by  saying  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  ought 
to  be  tabled  for  a  while  so  power  projects 
could  move  ahead.  "I  think  It's  helpful  to  de- 
fine a  problem  before  we  start  to  solve  It," 
a  cooler  head  responded.  "I  ccm't  think  of  any 
examples  of  projects  being  held  up  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  wonder  if  anyone  here  can 
cite  an  example."  No  one  ootild.  They  ad- 
journed to  think  up  examples.  When  they 
met  again,  there  still  were  no  examples  to 
cite.  The  matter  was  dropped. 

The  same  kiud  of  thing  Is  happening  right 
now  in  the  debate  over  jobs  versus  the  en- 
vironment. Someone  needs  to  define  the 
problem.  Perhaps  the  Presidents  own  Coun- 
cil on  Knviroumental  Quality  can  help. 

CEO  reported  three  months  ago  that  its 
studies  indicate  that  the  net  Impact  of  envi- 
ronmental programs  on  employment  is  not  a 
drag,  a  barrier,  an  impediment  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Jobs  for  people.  On  the  contrary,  the 
net  impact  is  positive — Jobs  are  added,  not 
subtracted.  Becatise  of  the^e  environmental 
programs,  there  are  more  people  at  work  to- 
day than  would  be  employed  if  we  didn't  have 
iliem. 

CEO  says  that  while  pollution  controls 
have  beau  a  factor  in  the  closing  of  a  num- 
ber of  old,  obsolete  plants,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  plant  closings  have  been 
significant  In  terms  of  total  employment  or 
that  pollution  control  regulations  have  been 
a  prime  cause.  In  the  89  plants  closed  be- 
tween 1971  and  the  end  of  1974,  presimiably 
in  part  because  of  environmental  regulations, 
there  was  a  total  of  approximately  12,000  jobs 
involved,  some  of  which  simply  moved  to 
other  plants  In  the  same  companies.  In  most 
cases,  the  plants  were  old,  small,  only  mar- 
ginally prolitable  and  headed  for  closing  any- 
way. 

In  contrast  to  these  Job  losses,  America 
has  created  more  than  a  million  new  Jobs 
In  Its  effcH-ts  to  protect  the  environment.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  says  this 
total  may  double  In  the  next  year — and  we've 
made  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  needed 
investment  In  pollution  control.  TTiere  are 
literally  mlUk>ns  more  Jobs  walthig— and  they 
depend  on  tliis  movement  going  forward,  not 
backward.  Let  me  cite  some  examples. 

There  are  15,000  people  at  work  running 
facilities  buUt  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1970 — ^people  who  can 
thank  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  among  oth- 
ers, for  their  paychecks.  Another  20,000  are 
manufacturing  the  equipment,  and  last  year 
65,000  construction  workers  labored  to  build 
waste-water  plants.  And  this  year,  300,000 
more  people  can  be  put  to  work  under  this 
program. 

In  solid  waste  control  and  resource  recov- 
ery there  are  nearly  100,000  people  at  work. 
Under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  there  aie  6,400 
working  to  manufacttu*  and  operate  con- 
trols— and  that  number  will  increase  12-fold 
by  next  year  If  Federal  standards  are  main- 
tained. In  pesticide,  noise  and  pure  water 
control  there  are  now  73,000  at  work  because 
of  our  environmental  efforts,  and  that  will 
rise  to  95,000  by  EPA  estimates. 

These  are  Jobs  for  every  kind  of  worker: 
not  just  for  the  highly  trained  reesarch  sci- 
entists, but  for  factory  workers  and  construc- 
tion workers  to  build  the  faculties,  for  tech- 
nicians to  run  them,  and  for  the  whole  sup- 
porting cast  needed  to  nm  any  enterprise  of 
this  magnitude. 

And  ttiis  could  be  only  the  begiuuiug. 
Think  about  other  aspects  of  the  Job  we 
face  to  make  America  livable  again.  With  a 
sluggish,  only  slowly  reviving  economy,  there 
is  much  that  we  can  do  not  only  to  step  up 
economic  activity  but  to  Improve  the  envi- 
ronment of  our  cities  and  the  quality  of  life 
in  America. 

Meeting  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
goals  is  one  way  we  can  help  ourselves.  Com- 
pared to  virtually  any  other  hidustrlallzed 
1)8 lion    our  record   Is  shameful,  s\s  a  trip 


through  any  urban  slum  will  tell  you.  -nio 
new  housing  law  passed  by  the  Congress  this 
svmimer  is  a  start  toward  this  end,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  important  point 
is  that  this  kind  of  program  helps  lu  two 
ways— first,  improving  our  urban  environ- 
ment through  meethJNg  real  human  needs, 
and  second,  creating  jobs  that  wlU  help  our 
entire  economy. 

Let  me  suggest  stUi  another  positive  course 
we  can  follow  that  will  help  create  jobs 
while  simultaneously  removing  a  whole  array 
of  local  environmental  conflicts.  I'm  speak- 
ing of  the  advantage  we  would  gain  by  shift- 
ing some  funds  now  earmarked  for  highways 
to  mass  transit.  The  benefits  are  at  least 
three  in  number: 

1.  Mass  transit  can  Improve  life  in  the 
cities  by  getting  auto  traffic  off  the  streets. 

2.  Many  of  the  remaining  highway  projects 
now  on  the  drawing  boards  need  thorough 
review  before  they  go  forward.  The  thinking 
that  went  iuto  them  may  now  be  30  years  out 
of  date. 

3.  In  ttrnis  of  energy  as  well  as  Jobs  there 
are  advantages  on  the  side  of  mass  transit 
One  study  Indicates  a  shift  of  $5  billion  from 
highways  to  railroad  and  mass  transit  con- 
struction would  mean  a  61  per  cent  savUig 
in  energy  and  a  3  per  cent  gain  hi  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed. 

To  stun  up,  environmentalists  certainly 
recognize  that  the  tmemployment  problem 
is  serious  and  demands  attention.  But  you 
should  know— and  let  the  world  know— that 
there  is  no  basis  wliatsoever  for  the  conten- 
tion that  the  envhonment  Is  to  blame  few  it 
or  that  the  time  has  come  to  gut  otir  en- 
vironmental laws  in  the  name  of  empiov- 
ment. 

I  want  to  reiterate  one  of  the  things  I 
said  In  that  speech  15  mouths  ago: 

"Part  of  the  reason  the  environmental 
movement  finds  Itself  Ui  trouble  today  l.s 
that  we  failed  during  the  heady  years  of  the 
60's  to  make  friends  and  forge  alliances  with 
groups  that  might  be  largely  with  us  now 
blue  collar  America,  enlightened  industry, 
the  minorities  who  inhabit  our  rimdowu 
cities.  But  in  those  days,  envlronmenuiists 
were  not  In  a  mood  to  compromise  oar  to  play 
a  role  in  'their'  Issues,  and  we  predictably 
find  few  friends  around  to  sustain  us  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  energy  crisis." 

The  economic  crisis  has  redoubled  this 
problem.  We  still  have  not  broken  down  these 
barriers  of  distrust,  built  to  part  on  our  own 
unconscious  eUtlsm.  but  the  potential  re- 
mains. We  must  make  the  most  of  the  job- 
creatUig  potential  I  have  already  described. 
We  must  also  demonstrate  that  v»  have 
learned— that  we  understand  that  the  many 
problems  of  cities  are  at  heart  environmental 
problems. 

We  look,  for  example,  at  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  New  York,  and  the  dozens  of  other 
cities  Just  half  a  step  behUid.  This  is  an  en- 
vironmental problem,  for  in  many  cities  up 
to  half  their  operating  budget  goes  for  solid 
waste  disposal.  Beyond  that  coet,  there  is  the 
land  use  question— where  do  we  dispose  of 
1,700  pounds  of  rubbish  produced  by  even,- 
American  everj-  year  (and  that  doesn't  count 
industrial  waste)? 

As  environmentalists,  we  have  answers  to 
tuban  problems.  Recycling,  a  cottage  todus- 
try  today,  offers  a  tremendous  potential:  by 
burning  the  paper  and  plastic  we  now  throw 
away,  we  could  produce  three  to  four  percent 
of  the  nation's  energy  budget.  It  doesn't 
sound  like  much,  untU  you  realize  that  it  Is 
twice  the  power  needed  for  an  residential 
and  commercial  lighting  hi  the  United 
States. 

The  metals  left  over  amount  to  $5  billion 
a  year — nearly  the  amotmt  of  emergency  aid 
being  sought  by  the  nation's  mayors  today. 
These  are  answers — environmentalist  an- 
swers— that  can  save  land,  produce  Jobs  and 
meet  city  budgets  without  ruinous  tax  In- 
creases. 
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And  we  should  Join  the  coalition  siipport- 
Ing  far-reaching,  visionary  approaches  to 
solving  the  boom-and-bust  cycle  that  makes 
human  sufTerlng — the  material  deprivation 
and  psychic  devastation  ot  massive  \iiiem- 
ployment — the  price  of  stability.  There  Is  In 
Congress  today  legislation  to  implement  a 
real  full  employment  policy — one  that  guar- 
antees Joba  In  the  public  interest  for  every 
American  willing  and  able  to  woric. 

This  is  the  stralghtest,  surest  path  to  re- 
stored prosperity.  It  is  a  human  coJiservation 
measure,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  landmark 
environmental  conservation  program  as  well. 
It  will  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people  to  work  restoring  ai\d  pre.sei-vlng  our 
countryside  and  our  cities — restoring 
stripped  hillsides,  poisoned  waters,  dllapi- 
<lated  rallxoeds,  devastated  communities  and 
rxiined  croplands.  It  Is  not  makework  but 
needed  work.  Jobs  our  consumer-oriented 
private  sector  cannot  or  will  not  provide.  It 
Is  the  kind  of  program  that  can  reunite  us 
with  our  natural  allies,  the  working  people 
and  the  poor  who  have  suffered  from  the 
"full  employment"  policies  of  the  past  half- 
dozen  years. 

But  I  don't  think  we  can  make  major 
progress  on  any  of  the  tasks  I've  outlined 
without  a  change  at  the  top — a  ne  *•  Admin- 
istration sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  land.  One  of  the  most  distressing 
facets  of  the  Ford  Administration  has  been 
the  betrayal  of  the  great  Republican  tradi- 
tion of  conservation. 

Two  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  my  youth 
were  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Republicans  and  conservatives.  They  gave  us 
much  of  our  national  park  and  monument 
and  forest  systems,  and  they  gave  us  a  bi- 
partisan conservation  ethic  that  has  bene- 
fited this  nation  Immeasurably  for  the  past 
70  years.  We  conservatlonsts  o-ac  much  to 
our  Republican  brethren  like  John  Saylor, 
Clifford  Case,  Paul  McCloskey  and  Russell 
Train. 

Against  their  record,  we  niea.siire  the  brief 
Administration  of  Gerald  Ford,  seeker  of 
"detente  with  nature": 

A  shrill,  last-ditch  battle  to  defeat  sensible 
strip  mming  legislation,  marked  by  twisted 
and  phoney  sta^btics.  half-triths  and  dis- 
tortions; 

Abandonment  of  last  year's  "top  environ- 
mental priority",  modest  assistance  to  help 
our  states  and  cities  plan  for  the  u.'«e  of  our 
disappearing  land; 

Attempts  to  pile  delay  upon  delay  In  auto 
emission  standards: 

Ill-consiaered  efforts  to  speed  up  offshore 
oil,  oil  shale  and  nuclear  energy  plants  before 
the  full  environmental  dangers  and  economic 
costs  are  known; 

Crippling  understaffing  of  programs  to  pro- 
tect our  wildlife  for  observation  and  recrea- 
tion; 

Hints  from  the  Attorney  General  that  he 
would  not  be  Inclined  to  defend  the  Clean 
Air  Act; 

Transfer  of  Wildlife  Ranges  to  the  exploita- 
tion-oriented Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

I  suspect  that  If  John  Saylor  were  alive, 
these  things  never  would  have  happened.  He 
woiild  have  stormed  the  White  House! 

Teddy  Roosevelt  wrote  in  1910  that: 

"(T)he  true  conservative  is  he  v;ho  insists 
that  property  shall  be  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  the  commonwealth;  who  in- 
sists that  the  creature  of  man'5  making  shall 
be  the  servant  and  not  the  ma>ter  of  the  man 
u'ho  made  it." 

The  conservatism  of  Gerald  Ford  and  Wil- 
liam Simon,  In  contra«t.  views  corporate 
profit  as  the  sole  index  of  economic  health, 
without  regard  for  efficient  economic  opera- 
tion or  a  rational  distribution  of  benefits.  It 
is  a  19th-century  bvislness  philosophy  that 
views  protection  of  our  resources  for  future 
generations  as  an  obstacle,  not  a  goal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  a  thought  from 
the  concluding  program  in  Jacob  Bronowski's 
marvelous  television  series.  "The  Ascent  of 
Man."  Speaking  of  man's  future,  he  said: 

"It  sounds  very  pessimistic  to  talk  about 
western  civilization  with  a  sense  of  retreat.  I 
have  been  so  optimistic  about  the  ascent  of 
man;  am  I  going  to  give  up  at  this  moment? 
Of  coiirse  not.  The  ascent  of  man  will  go  on. 
But  do  not  assume  that  it  will  go  on  car- 
ried by  western  civilization  as  we  know  it. 
We  are  being  weighed  In  the  balance  at  this 
moment.  If  we  give  up,  the  next  step  will  be 
taken — but  not  by  us.  We  have  not  been 
given  any  guarantee  that  Assyria  and  Egypt 
and  Rome  were  not  given.  We  are  waiting  to 
be  somebody's  past  too,  and  not  necessarily 
that  of  our  future." 

Sobering  words.  Yet  while  jnan's  supply  of 
pl^en  resources  Is  finite,  his  mind  Is  infinite, 
his  capacity  to  solve  problems  Infinite.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  greatness  of  western  civilization, 
its  inventiveness,  its  great  dedication  to  sci- 
ence and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in 
what  the  economists  call  "intangible  human 
capital".  I  believe  we  can  solve  our  problems 
and  that  the  20th  century  need  not  he.  will 
not  be.  the  dawn  of  a  new  Dark  Aee. 
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CUB.\N    COMMUNIST    TO     ATTEND 
U.S.  PROPAGANDA  TEST 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  MEMBER  AND 
COLLEAGUE  LARRY  WILLIAMS 


SPEECH  or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'FJS 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  Pennsylvania  colleagues  in 
the  expression  of  personal  sadness  at 
news  of  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league and  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Delegation,  Lawrence  G.  Williams. 

Lan-y  Williams  represented  Pennsyl- 
vania's Seventh  Congressional  District 
from  the  90th  through  the  93d  Con- 
gresses. A  resident  of  Springfield,  his 
constituency  consisted  of  much  of  Dela- 
ware Coimty,  southwest  of  Philadelphia. 

His  years  in  Congress  were  an  exten- 
sion of  the  popularity  he  had  enjoyed 
as  an  o£Bcial  in  his  home  county,  a  coun- 
ty commissioner  for  14  years  and  a  voice 
for  his  community  in  such  regional  gov- 
ernmental endeavors  as  the  Penn-Jer- 
sey  Transportation  Study,  the  Delaware 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
l^ansportation  Authority. 

While  in  Congress,  Larry  served  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  helping  lay  the 
groundwork  for  our  Nation's  200th  an- 
niversai-y.  and  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance. 

He  took  gieat  pride  in  his  work  in  pub- 
lic oflSce  and  espoused  a  conservative 
philosophy  which  repeatedly  won  the 
endorsement  of  his  constituents  during 
more  than  two  decades  of  public  sei'vice. 
Although  our  views  often  differed,  I 
knew  Lan-y  well  and  I  share  the  deep 
sense  of  loss  felt  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  friend  and  colleague. 

Mrs.  Rooney  and  I  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  wife  Margery  and  chll- 
(fren,  Kathy  and  James. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  plans  for  this  year's  26th  of 
July  propaganda  extravaganza  to  cele- 
brate the  Cuban  Communist  holiday 
marking  the  anniversary  of  Fidel  Castro's 
armed  attack  on  the  Moncada  barracks 
are  well  undei-way.  This  year  tlie  prin- 
cipal attraction  is  to  be  the  presence  of 
a  Cuban  leader.  Melba  Hernandez,  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Cuban  Communist  Party,  who  partici- 
pated in  that  attack  on  the  Moncada  in 
1953. 

The  Committee  for  the  26th  of  July, 
operating  from  tlie  Venceremos  Brigade 
post  ofQce  box— PO  Box  3169,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10001 — is  sponsoring  "A  Peo- 
ple's Salute  to  Cuba"  on  Thursday. 
July  24  and  Friday,  July  25  at  New  York's 
Manhattan  Center. 

Although  tlie  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.'s  newspaper.  Daily  World,  de- 
scribes the  Committee  for  the  26th  of 
July  as  "a  coalition  of  labor,  political, 
church  and  community  organizations." 
the  Venceremos  Brigade  newsletter 
clearly  stated  in  May  that  the  brigade 
was  in  process  of  foi-ming  these  commit- 
tees as  its  annual  "united  front"  effort 
to  generate  U.S.  support  for  the  Cuban 
Government.  In  the  words  of  the 
newsletter: 

The  Brigade  Is  initiating  the  formation 
Of  Committees  for  July  26th  in  14  U.S.  cities, 
to  plan  and  carry  out  rallies,  film  festivals, 
exhibitions  and  cultural  programs  In  honor 
of  the  date.  The  Committees  will  include 
Individuals,  local  and  national  political  or- 
ganizations, church,  community,  Ic.bor  and 
professional  grotips. 

"A  People's  Salute  to  Cuba"  is  tlie 
latest  in  the  series  of  propaganda  festi- 
vals extolling  the  virtues  of  Cuban  com- 
munism which  began  with  the  1973 
Expo  Cuba  and  continued  with  Cuba 
Chile  '74  exposition  attended  nationally, 
the  Venceremos  Bngade  asserts,  by  some 
8,000  people  who  "expressed  solidarity 
not  only  with  the  Cuban  Revolution — 
but  at  a  mo.st  crucial  moment,  with  the 
people  of  Chile  in  their  fight  against 
fascism." 

Last  year,  the  political  highlight  of  the 
organizing  for  Cuba  Cliile  74  was  the 
visa  campaign  conducted  for  Beatriz 
Allende.  daughter  of  the  depo-sed  Marxist 
president  of  Chile,  wife  of  a  liigh  ranking 
official  of  the  Cuban  secret  police  who 
served  Allende  as  a  personal  assa.ssin, 
and  executive  secietai-j'  of  the  Havana - 
based  Chilean  Committee  in  Solidarity 
with  the  Anti-Fasci-st  Resistance  in 
Chile,  an  organization  supporting  the  use 
of  ai-med  stniggle  and  guerrilla  warfare 
to  reestablish  a  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
in  Chile. 

Politically  far  more  important  to  the 
Cubans  and  their  supporters  than  the 
mere  fact  of  the  expositions  was  the  suc- 
cessful visa  campaign  on  Beatriz  Al- 
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lende's  behalf  which,  In  their  words, 
"forced  the  State  Department  to  grant 
the  first  UJ5.  visa  to  a  person  carrying  a 
Cuban  passport  since  the  blockade  was 
imposed." 

Now  the  annual  Venceremos  Brigade 
front  has  made  a  further  gambit  to  gain 
visas  for  aliens  excluded  by  provisions  of 
the  Immigi'ation  and  Naturalization  Act. 
The  brigade  reported  in  its  newsletter: 

The  organizing  for  this  year's  July  26th 
..elebratlon  across  the  country  opened  early 
in  May  with  the  announcement  that  a  rep- 
resentative from  Ci'ba  will  be  invited  to  the 
U.S.  to  address  audiences  attending  the 
events  in  major  cities.  "If  a  successful  visa 
campaign  is  waged,  this  will  be  the  first  time 
that  large  public  g.-itherings  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  hear  a  representative  from 
revolutionary  Cuhia  since  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment Imposed  its  criminal  blockade  13 
years  ago, "  stressed  a  spcl-.e.sperscn  for  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Venceremos  Bri- 
gade, which  made  the  annouiuement. 

The  article  continued  quoting  the 
Bngade  National  Committee  representa- 
tive: 

This  year's  2(jth  of  July  is  k:i  important 
step  forward.  Inviting  a  representative  from 
Cuba  means  we  will  need  to  build  a  strong 
national  campaign,  with  broad  support,  to 
pressure  the  U.S.  SUte  Department  to  iiisue 
a  visa.  We  must  mobilize  the  thousands  of 
people  who  believe  the  U.S.  public  has  the 
right  to  hear  the  voice  of  revolutionary  Cuba, 
and  who  know  that  the  people  of  our  country 
must  take  a  forceful  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  criminal  U.S.  policies  still  directed  todav 
against  socialist  Cuba. 

Molba  Hernandez,  selected  as  the 
C'dban  Government's  representative  to 
the  Venceremos  Brigade's  affau',  is  one 
of  the  highest  ranking  women  in  Castro's 
government.  Since  1963,  she  has  served 
as  head  of  the  Cuban  Committee  of 
Solidarity  with  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  and  is  a  permanent  member  of 
the  International  Commission  Investi- 
gating U.S.  Crimes  in  Indochina  in 
Hanoi,  and  as  such  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating propaganda  with  other  Com- 
munist coimtries.  She  represented  Cuba 
in  May  at  the  victory  celebrations  in 
Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

At  the  New  York  City  "salute."  tickets 
will  cost  $3  for  either  the  Thursday  or 
the  Friday  event.  However,  to  encourage 
an  inflated  attendance,  a  $1  discount 
Is  being  offered  for  a  ticket  to  both 
nights. 

The  Thursday  evening  event  will  con- 
sist of  an  "evening  In  solidarity  with 
Puerto  Rican  independence."  Perfoi-mers 
are  to  Include  Roy  Brown,  the  Cemi 
theater  group;  folksinger  Rev.  Frederick 
Douglas  Kirkpatrick.  a  regular  attraction 
at  radical  events,  particularly  those  In- 
volving the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.; 
dancer  Betty  Garcia;  and  Mike  GUck,  a 
regular  performer  for  the  Communist 
Party's  youth  group,  the  Young  Workers 
Liberation  League. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  Thursday  eve- 
ning event  will  be  Noel  Colon  Martinez, 
one  of  the  attorneys  representing  three 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  members 
detained  In  tlie  Dominican  Republic  on 
charges  of  having  transported  three 
Cuban-trained  Domhilcan  gueiTillas  to 
that  country.  Dr.  Colon  Is  also  president 
Of  the  Puerto  Rican  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national   Soviet-controlled    front,    the 
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World  Peace  Council.  The  announced 
topic  of  his  speech,  not  unexpectedly.  Is 
"the  historic  role  Cuba  has  played  In  the 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  Puerto 
Rico." 

Colon  Martinez  will  also  promote  the 
International  Conference  of  Solidarity 
with  the  Independence  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  held  in  Havana  September  5-7,  1975. 
Colon  attended  the  March  30-31  plan- 
ning meeting  for  this  conference  which 
is  being  held  at  the  instigation  of  the 
World  Peace  Council. 

Another  feature  at  the  Thuibday 
•People's  Salute  to  Cuba"  will  be  the 
U.S.  premiere  of  the  new  Cuban  film, 
"Puerto  Rico."  This  film,  produced  by 
the  state-run  Cuba  Institute  of  Cinema 
Arts,  w.is  described  by  its  producers, 
Jesuj  Diaz  and  Fernando  Perez,  in  Gran- 
ma.  the  self-described  "official  organ  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Cul>a"  as  "a  weagon  for  decolo- 
nization." 

Gianma'.';  ?.nal.v.,ii.  of  "Puerto  Rico" 
read  in  part : 

Puerto  Rice  Is  a  film  of  counterinforuia- 
tion  and  historical  analysis.  One  of  Its  main 
objectives  is  to  present  *  •  '  a  broader  pic- 
ture of  the  Puerto  Rican  people's  struggle 
and  the  antl-lmperlallst  strategy  In  this 
pait  of  the  world. 

•  ♦  •  the  producers  said,  "It  Is  the  duty 
ct  all  Latin-American  film  producers  to  carry 
on  this  work  of  cotuiteriuformatiou,  whether 
through  fictional  movies  or  dociunen- 
tavies  *  •  •  Practically  all  the  mass  media 
;.re  gsarcd  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  cul- 
ttiral  colonization  that  follows  or  accom- 
panies political  penetration.  •  •  ♦  any  work 
aimed  at  the  recovery  and  affirmation  of 
Puerto  Rican  culture  Is  a  revolutionary  and 
patriotic  endeavor,  and  this  film  is  per- 
meated with  this  spirit." 

Producers  Diaz  and  Perez  continued  to 
di.scuss  their  propaganda  effort: 

•  •  •  we  felt  duty-bound  to  express  the 
Puerto  Rican  people's  heroic  tradition  of 
struggle.  Therefore  we  had  to  find  a  struc- 
ture that  would  permit  us  to  organize  all 
this  information  In  such  a  way  as  motivate 
the  public,  because  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  make  a  political  film.  •  •  •  our 
immediate  goal  was  to  make  this  film  an 
Instrument  for  mobilization.  «•   •   • 

The  film,  "Puerto  Rico,"  opens  with 
film  clips  "of  the  attack  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  1954  by  a  nationalist  commando 
group  led  by  LoUta  Lebron  and  scenes  of 
uprismgs  led  by  Pedro  Albizu  Campos,  in- 
cluding the  Ponce  "massacre"  riots  and 
the  1950  Jayuya  uprising. 

Although  this  footage  of  carnage  was 
considered  first-rate  by  the  Cubans  for 
"diamatic  Impact  and  revolutionary  Im- 
portance," they  state  that  "in  our  search 
for  added  information,  we  were  helped  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party's  mis- 
sion— oflSce — in  Cuba  and  by  the  nation- 
alist fighters  now  residing  In  our  coun- 
tiy." 

"By  the  nationalist  fighters  now  resid- 
ing in  our  coimtry" — it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  ask  the  Cubans,  who  now  so 
intensely  desire  the  United  States  to  end 
its  economic  blockside  of  Communist 
Cuba  and  normalize  relations  with  this 
Indefatigable  exporter  of  revolution, 
whetlier  the  fighters  now  again  Include 
Filiberto  Ojeda  Rios  and  the  terrorist  co- 
horts of  the  FALN. 

If  there  were  any  possible  doubt  that 
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the  film  was  produced  as  part  of  Cuba's 
participation  in  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil's upcoming  Havana  conference,  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  statement 
of  the  film's  producers  should  end  them : 
For  us  in  ICAIC  |Cuban  Institute  of  Cine- 
ma Arts],  Puerto  Rico  is  an  instrument  of 
solidarity  and  Internationalist  battle,  and.  in 
this  sense,  we  hope  It  will  contribute  to  the 
inttinationalist  campaign  for  the  inde|>end- 
ence  of  Puerto  Rico  now  being  launched  by 
the  revolutionaries  and  progressive  forces  lii 
several  countries  who  will  meet  in  Havana 
from  September  5  ihiough  17  to  analyze  the 
colonial  situation  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  strate- 
gic importance  of  the  liberation  of  the  Puerio 
Rican  and  other  peoples  as  a  part  of  tbe 
worldwide  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism, 
the  struggle  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  Icr 
their  sovereignty  and  independence  and  in- 
ternational solidarity  with  the  Puerto  Ricri 
peoples  jiLst  cause — as  stated  In  the  call  lor 
the  International  Confere.ice  cf  Solidarity 
v.ith  the  Independence  cf  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Friday  evening  "People's  Salute" 
will  feature  Angela  Davis,  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communibi 
Party,  U.S.A.;  Antonio  Rodriguez  of  the 
Center  for  Autonomous  Social  Action, 
generally  known  as  CASA,  who  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Support  Commit- 
te2  for  the  Havana  solidarity  confer- 
ence: Cleveland  Robinson  of  the  Dis- 
tributive Workers  of  America,  long  a 
Communist-dominated  union,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Afro-American 
Labor  Council;  and  peace  activist  David 
Dellinger,  a  self-described  "Communist, 
though  not  of  the  pro-Soviet  varict:" 
and  member  of  the  board  of  the  Putrlo 
Rican  Solidarity  Committee. 

The  Venceremos  Brigade  s  Committees 
for  the  26th  of  July  will  hold  commemo- 
rations of  the  Moncada  assault  in  14 
other  cities  including  Atlanta,  in  my 
home  State:  Charlotte  and  Durham, 
N.C.;  Chicago  and  Champaign,  111. ;  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.:  Washhigton,  D.C..  Kan.<:as 
City;  Albuquerque;  Los  Angeles;  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle. 

Signers  of  the  letter  of  mvitation  to 
Melba  Hernandez  and  sponsors  of  the 
"People's  Salute  to  Cuba"  Include  many 
associated  with  the  Puerto  Rican  Social- 
ist Party,  the  Puerto  Rican  Sohdarity 
Committee,  the  Communist  Party. 
U.SA.— CPUSA— the  NaUonal  Interim 
Committee  for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  Peo- 
ple, the  Venceremo  Brigade;  and  various 
"Chile  Solidarity"  groups,  among  others. 

As  reported  by  the  Daily  World  and  the 
Committee  for  the  26th  of  July,  thev  in- 
clude: 

Rev.  Lee  H.  Ball.  Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Action  (an  identified  Communist 
front). 

Dennis  Banks,  Amerlcan.Indlan  Movement 
(an  organization  noted  fdr  its  use  of  vio- 
lence and  terrorist  tactics  which  la  affiliated 
with  the  CPUSA  front  for  Infiltration  of  the 
prison  and  clvU  rights  movements,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political 
Repression  (NAARPR)). 

David  Baikln,  Union  for  Radical  Political 
Economics  (URPE).  (a  self -stated  Marxist 
orgamzation;  previously  active  with  the  Cen- 
ter for  Cuban  Studies  In  New  Tork) . 

Phil  Berrigan. 

Leonard  Boudin,  National  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee,  (an  Identified  CPUSA 
front). 

Anne  Braden,  Southern  Institute  for  Prop- 
aganda and  OrganlzUig  (and  Identified 
CPUSA  member). 
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Katberine  Camp,  Women's  luteinational 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  Nelson  Canals. 

Rev.  Ben  Chavis,  Wilmington  10  Defend- 
ant (and  co-chairperson  of  the  CPUSA's  Na- 
tional Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political 
F  •'press  ion). 

Noam  Chomsky,  (active  in  variou.s  World 
r»>ace  Council  projects  and  a  supporter  of 
ihe  Communist  and  Castrolte  front,  the  Med- 
ic-U  Aid  to  Robert  Chrismaa,  The  Black 
!><'hoiar.  Cuba  Committee) . 

Di'.  June  Jackson  Chrisima.s. 

Hon.  George  W.  Crockett,  Jr  ,  Judge.  Re- 
corder's Court  of  Detroit  (and  for  many  years 
a  leader  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  "legal 
bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party.) 

Angela  Davis,  Co-chairperson,  National 
Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political  Repres- 
sion (and  member  of  CPUSA's  central  com- 
mittee.) 

Eddie  Demmings.  Venceremos  Brigade. 

Carlos  P.  Diaz-Alejandro,  Ynle  Uiiiver&ity. 

Daniel  Ellsberg. 

Richard  Fagen,  pre.sident.  Latin  American 
Studies  Association. 

Stanley  Faulkner,  World  Peace  Council 
and  International  Association  of  Democratic 
lawyers  (both  International  Soviet-domi- 
nated fronts) . 

Carol  Bernstein  Ferry  (Mio.  W.  H.  Ferry), 
(a  financial  "angel"  for  many  left-wing 
groups). 

W.  H.  Perry. 

Jane  Fonda  (Mrs.  Tom  Havden.  actres-s 
nnd  propagandist  for  the  North  Vietnamese). 

Henry  Foner. 

Rev.  David  Garcia.  St.  Marks  Church  on  the 
Bowery  (and  supporter  of  innumerable  rev- 
olutionary groups  and  cause.3)  and  former 
Venceremos   Brigade   traveler   to   Cuba). 

Margaret  Gilpin,  Co-Chairper.soti,  U.S.- 
C'uba  Health  Exchange. 

Sidney  Gluck. 

Mary  Harding,  Common  front  for  Latin 
America  (COFFLA),  (a  former  Maryknoll  aun 
expelled  from  Bolivia  in  1973  v.lio  publicly 
admitted  to  having  been  a  member  of  and 
recruiter  for  the  ELN  puenillaK  founded  by 
Clie  Guevara). 

James  Haughton,  FightbacV:  (a  member  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Solidarity  Committee  for  a 
Ma38  Party  of  the  People). 

liennox  Hinds.  Executive  Director.  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Black  Lawyers  (and  a  for- 
mer Cuban  visitor  who  also  Is  one  of  tlie 
leaders  of  the  National  Alliance  Against 
Racist  and  Political  Repression). 

Plorynce  Kennedy,  lavi-yer  (and  member 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild). 

Arthur  Banoy,  National  Interim  Commit- 
tee for  a  Mass  I>arty  of  the  People  (and  mem- 
ber of  the  national  board  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Solidarity  Committee  who  participated  In  the 
March  meeting  in  Havana  of  the  TJ.S.  Pre- 
paratory Committee  for  the  coming  Interna- 
tional solidarity  conference  on  Puerto  Rico) . 

William  Kunstler,  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights  (National  Lawyers  Guild  ac- 
tivist who  states  he  Intends  to  "tear  down 
the  system  through  the  system) , 

Saul  Landau,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
land  consistent  j^opagandl.'^t  for  ti»e  Cuban 
communist  regime) . 

Denlse  Levertov; 

Sandra  Levlnson,  Center  for  Cuban  Studies 
<a  New  York  clearinghouse  for  Cuban  gov- 
ernment propaganda) . 

Walter  Lowenfels,  poet  (and  long-time 
CPUSA  member). 

Betlta  Martinez,  author. 

Florenclo  Merced  [Florencio  Merced  Rosa]. 
Political  Committee,  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist 
Party. 

Dr.  Arden  Miller. 

Elizabeth    Moos,    long-time    Communist 
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Party  functionary  and  mother-in-law  of 
convicted  Soviet  spy  William  Remington. 

Marion  and  Alex  Munsell. 

George  Murphy,  National  Representative, 
Afro- American  Newspapers  (active  for  four 
decades  in  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.) . 

Bobbye  Suckle  Ortiz,  Mnothly  Review,  (an 
"independent"   Marxist-Leninist   magazine) . 

Linus  and  Ava  Pauling. 

Sidney  Peck,  (formerly  a  leader  of  the 
People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice,  a 
CPUSA-domlnated  organization  active  on 
behalf  of  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
munists). 

Pedro  Perez,  N.Y.  Coordinator.  National 
Committee  for  Fair  Inunlgration  Laws  ic- 
Practices. 

James  Petra^,  SL^Y  [State  University  of 
New  York)  at  Binghamton  (and  active  with 
several  organizations  supporting  Latin 
American  Marxist  guerrillas) . 

Richard  Post,  Quakers. 

Earl  Robinson,  Atnerlcan  Guild  of  Authors 
and  Composers. 

Cleveland  Robinson  (president  of  the  Dis- 
tribution Workers  of  America  and  secretary- 
trea.<5urer  of  tlie  Coiiiinuni-it-dominated  Dis- 
trict 65). 

Dr.  Helen  Rodriguez-Trias. 

Dr.  Samuel  and  Helen  Rosen  (twico  visitors 
IxiRed  China). 

Pete  Seeger. 

Don  Shaffer,  preoideul.  Great  Neck  Reform 
Democratic  Association. 

Jolm  Simon,  publisher  (member  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  National  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  a  Communist 
Partv  front). 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 

Dorothy  Steffens,  executive  secretary. 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
rtnd  Freedom  (an  organization  which  fre- 
quently takes  positions  In  line  with  these 
of  the  USSR's  World  Peace  CouncU) . 

Edith  Tiger,  director.  National  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  (a  Communlsi, 
Party,  U.S.A.  front.) 

Sidney  vonLuther,  president.  National 
Coalition  to  Fight  Inflation  and  Unemploy- 
ment (a  Communist  Party  front  organization 
developed  in  1974) . 

Joe  Walker,  N.Y.  Bureau  Chief,  Mitham- 
ntad  Speaks  (newspaper  of  the  Nation  of 
Mam  or  Black  Muslims.  Walker  was  selected 
as  the  first  chairman  of  the  U.S.  chapter  of 
the  International  Organization  of  Journal- 
ists, an  International  Soviet-controlled 
fyont.  and  has  been  active  with  the  Amerl- 
oan-Korean  Friendship  and  Information 
Center,  a  CPUSA  operation  in  support  of 
the  North  Korean  regime.) 

Doron  Weinberg,  president  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild. 

Peter  and  Cora  Weiss  (Peter  Weiss  is  an 
attorney  and  founder  of  the  Center  for  Con- 
.stltvitloual  Rights  also  active  with  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  a  support 
group  for  various  African  Marxist  guerrilla 
organizations.  His  wife  was  outstanding  for 
her  efforts  hi  support  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese during  the  1960's  and  1970'6). 

Helen  Winter,  International  Affairs  Secre- 
tary, Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

Jane  Wood,  Chelsea  Coalition  on  Hou.sing 
(the  oldest  Venceremos  Brigade  member). 

Quentln  Young,  M.D.  (founder  of  the 
Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights  who 
evaded  statUig  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
member  of  a  Communist  Party  doctors'  cell 
in  Chicago  Icnown  as  tiie  Bethune  Club  ui 
testimony  in  1968) . 

Howard  Zinn,  a  supporter  of  the  revolu- 
tionary group  known  as  the  National  Interim 
Committee  for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  People. 

On  ?rlday,  July  11,  the  Dally  "World 
reported  that  Melba  Hernandez  and  her 
four  companions  had  been  denied  \'lsas. 
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However,  her  attorney,  Michael  Ratnei- 
of  New  York,  has  filed  a  waiver  with  the 
State  Department  and  Attorney  General 
asking  for  an  imrestricted  visa  for  the 
Cuban  revolutionai-y  leader.  Tlie  Ven- 
ceremos Brigade's  Committee  for  tl)e 
26th  of  July  has  called  for  "all  progres- 
sive people  in  the  United  States  '  to  write 
the  Secretai-y  of  State  and  Attoinev 
General  "demanding  that  a  non- 
restricted  travel  and  .speaking  visa  it- 
granted  to  her." 

Hopefully,  even  in  this  era  of  "de- 
tente." the  Attorney  General  and  tlie 
Secretai-y  of  State  will  continue  to  en- 
force the  provision.s  of  the  United  State.s 
Code  which  bar  Hernandez  and  her 
companions  from  this  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wcdnesdap,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  the  current  term,  a  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend.  Bill  Htjngate,  will  be 
leaving  our  ranks.  To  restate  the  inestim- 
able credit  he  has  done  this  body  seems 
somehow  conclusory  and  therefore,  a 
shade  inappropriate.  For  Bill  leaves  with 
tlie  same  vigor  for  leadership  and  un- 
compromised  clarity  of  Insight  with 
which  he  arrived  seven  terms  ago.  We 
would  do  well  then  to  acknowledge  his 
contribution  by  homing  in  on  the  firsl- 
order  problem  he  has  helped  cause  us 
to  focus:  how  the  Government  can  be 
made  through  maximal  application  of 
human  ingenuity  to  operate  more  effi- 
ciently. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Washington  Post  staff 
writer  Richard  Lyons  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle on  Bill  Hungate's  coming  departure 
from  Government.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  and  now  insert  it 
in  the  Record. 

[Fiom  the  WashUigton  Post,  July  4,  1975 1 

HuNGATE    To    Retire;    Cites    Cameiot   End. 

Watergate  Arrival 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

Rep.  William  L.  Hungate,  (D-Mo.),  who^e 
droll  humor  brought  some  relief  to  the  Hous.- 
Judiciary  Committee's  Impeachment  delib- 
erations last  summer,  announced  yesterdav 
he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  next  year  becauf.' 
he  has  lost  hi.s  "pas'?ion"  for  the  job  of  con- 
gressman. 

"Politics  has  gone  from  tlie  age  of  'Came- 
iot' where  all  things  weie  possible  to  the  uiif 
of  'Watergate'  when  all  tilings  are  suspect.' 
Hungate  said. 

Last  year,  as  the  House  Judiciiiry  Conunlt- 
tee  considered  charges  against  then  President- 
Nixon  on  national  television,  Hungate  voiced 
impatience  at  the  refusal  of  some  Republi- 
cans to  accept  what  he  considered  obviou.-: 
facts. 

If  an  elephant  walked  into  the  committee 
room,  he  said  then,  some  members  might  In- 
sist that  It  could  be  a  "mouse  with  a  glandu- 
lar condition." 

Himgate  presided  last  fall  over  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  presidential  testlmoJiy 
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before  a  congressional  committee,  when  Pres- 
ident Ford  explained  his  pardon  of  Nixon 
for  any  crimes  he  may  have  committed  as 
President. 

Hungate  Is  considered  a  hardworking,  com- 
pstent  congressman.  Recently  he  guided 
through  the  House  a  bill  making  changes  in 
the  federal  rules  of  criminal  procedures. 

But,  age  52  and  a  House  member  for  13 
years,  Hungate  said  yesterday  his  "enthu- 
siasm for  public  service  has  been  waning" 
because  of  frustrations,  pressures  and  de- 
mands of  the  Job. 

"The  years  erode  tolerance,  stamina  and 
patience,"  said  Hungate  in  announcing  his 
plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  return  to  the  practice  of  law. 

"Where  once  criticism  fell  without  im- 
pact. It  now  lands  heavily.  Since  I  entered 
office,  the  duties  have  increased  dramatically, 
exceeded  only  by  public  dissatisfaction  with 
Congress.  Politics  has  gone  from  the  age  of 
'Cameiot'  where  all  things  were  possible  to 
the  age  of  "Watergate"  when  all  things  are 
suspect." 

Hungate  said  he  came  to  Washington  in- 
tending to  stay  only  one  term  "to  straighten 
things  out,"  but  found  It  would  take  longer. 
After  six  years  he  became  a  subcommittee 
chairman  but  felt  "invisible  restraints"  and 
decided  that  even  If  he  stayed  10  more  years 
or  longer  and  became  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  he  couldn't  achieve  all  the 
thmgs  he  wanted. 

He  likened  the  public  life  to  a  hammock — 
hard  to  get  into  and  hard  to  get  out  of.  But 
he  said  he  thought  It  time  to  step  aside  and 
give  others  a  chance  for  service.  Dismissing 
suggestions  that  he  run  for  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, he  said  he  is  leaving  public  life. 

White-haired  with  a  youthful  face,  Hun- 
gate comes  from  Mark  Twain  country  along 
the  Mississippi  and  has  a  collection  of  Twain- 
like stories  for  any  occasion.  He  succeeded 
the  late  Clarence  Cannon,  crusty  old  long- 
time chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  looked  like  Grumpy 
of  Walt  Disney's  Seven  Dwarfs  and  talked 
like  Donald  Duck.  Hungate  can  mimic  Can- 
non perfectly. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School  and  a 
former  Missouri  prosecutor,  Hungate  said  he 
entered  public  life  In  part  because  of  an  ex- 
perience In  World  War  II.  Five  of  tlie  12  men 
in  his  rifle  squad  were  killed,  five  were 
wounded — and  Hungate  was  transferred  to 
headquarters  becaxise  he  played  saxophone 
and  the  colonel  wanted  a  band.  Hungate 
said  he  could  find  no  rational  reason  for  that 
experience  and  'felt  a  responsibility  to  serve 
my  country  In  some  way  that  might  at  least 
partially  repay  their  sacrifices." 


SENIORITY  RULE  MUST  BE  RE- 
TAINED AS  MINORITY  RIGHTS 
ARE  SAFEGUARDED,  SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATS  SAY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  deal  with  layoffs  during 
this  critical  economic  period,  without 
undoing  the  good  that  has  been  achieved 
in  ending  on-the-job  discrimination 
against  minorities,  poses  serious  prob- 
lems with  which  industry,  labor  and 
government  must  deal.  At  issue  is  the 
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seniority  system,  to  which  workers  have 
looked  in  order  to  compensate  them  for 
years  of  faithful  service  with  their  em- 
ployer, and  upon  which  minorities  look 
as  a  perpetuation  of  discrimination  in 
employment  since,  under  the  last-hired 
first-fired  principle,  the  bulk  of  those 
being  involuntarily  idled  are  the  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  who  have  only 
just  been  hired  to  end  discriminatory 
employment  practices. 

In  pursuit  of  solutions  to  tliis  prob- 
lem, I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent statement  entitled  "Seniority  and 
Social  Justice,"  adopted  by  the  National 
Committee  of  Social  Democrats,  U.S.A., 
at  their  meeting  in  New  York  last 
month.  It  has  some  thought-provoking 
points  tliat  need  to  be  made,  as  to  who 
should  be  required  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
past  discrimination — the  newly  hired 
members  of  minority  groups,  veteran 
employees,  or  the  employers  who  per- 
petrated the  discriminatory  practices 
which  we  are  all  now  seeking  to  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  of  tlie 
Social  Democrats  follows : 

Seniority  and  Social  Justice 

The  steady  intensification  of  America's 
economic  crisis  has  borne  out  what  social 
democrats  have  long  insisted :  that  racial 
and  sexual  equality  can  only  be  achieved 
within  the  context  of  an  expanding,  full 
employnaent  economy.  We  do  not  intend  to 
minimize  tlie  economic  and  psychological 
impact  of  discriminatory  practices  which.  In 
some  areas  of  the  economy,  are  still  wide- 
spread. However,  the  experience  of  the  past 
year,  when  the  Jobless  rate  has  risen  from 
4  6  to  9.2  per  cent,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
fundamental  economic  policies,  and  not 
racial  or  sexual  bias,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal impediment  to  the  full  economic  par- 
ticipation of  traditionally  excluded  groups. 

Massive  unemployment  has  had  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  working  people  of  all  races 
and  sexes,  a  fact  that  is  ignored  by  those 
who  interpret  ineqviality  exclusively  in  terms 
of  racism  or  sexism.  BUie  collar  workers  are 
currently  suffering  an  luiemployment  rate  of 
13  per  cent,  a  figure  which  approximates  the 
Jobless  rate  of  14.7  per  cent  for  the  black 
community.  Even  more  significant — and  out- 
rageous— Is  the  21.8  per  cent  imemployment 
level  for  construction  workers,  a  group  which 
has  been  frequently  excoriated  by  the  mass 
media  and  the  liberal  community  as  greedy, 
overpaid,  and  unduly  secure. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  economic  scarcity 
cut  across  racial,  sexual  and  age  lines,  there 
is  an  increasing  clamor  for  solutions  that 
would  grant  preference  to  certain  groups 
while  requiring  additional  sacrifice  of  others. 
To  the  demands  for  racial  and  sexual  quotas 
have  been  added  proposals  for  other  forms  of 
preferential  treatment.  Most  notable  among 
these  is  the  demand  that  seniority  provisions 
In  union  contracts  be  modified  or  dispensed 
with  altogether  and  that,  when  lay-offs  are 
necessary,  low  seniority  women  and  minority 
workers  be  retained  while  higher  seniority 
white  male  workers  are  furlotighed  in  tlielr 
place. 

In  the  past  Social  Democrats.  U.S.A.  has 
spelled  out  Its  opposition  to  the  quota  prin- 
ciple. Our  attitude  toward  preferential  se- 
niority— which  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  quota — 
is  based  upon  similar  principles.  We  are  op- 
posed to  placing  limitations  on  seniority 
primarily  because  of  our  conviction  that  se- 
niority represents  an  essential  safeguard  for 
working  people  against  the  arbitrary  prac- 
tices  of   their   employers.    The    Wall    Street 
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Journal  has  already  reported  frequent  In- 
stances where  non-unionized  firms  have  laid 
off  long  time  employees,  while  retaining 
younger  workers,  as  a  means  of  cutting  costs. 
To  dismiss  the  plight  of  tliese  workers  is 
inhumane  for  it  Is  the  older  worker  with  a 
family  to  support  who  finds  re-entry  into 
the  work  force  most  difficult  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  age  discrimination.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  importance  of  se- 
niority protection  is  recognized  by  black 
workers,  most  of  whom  oppose  the  challenges 
to  seniority  rules.  They  realize  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  implied  issue  of  equity,  the  weak- 
ening of  seniority  rules  would  sub.stantlally 
diminish  a  union"s  position  In  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

Tlie  attacks  on  seniority  furthermore  re- 
flect an  attitude  towards  white  male  workers 
that  we  reject  In  its  totality.  Some  critics 
imply  and  others  openly  assert  that  seniority 
was  designed  to  ensure  the  dominance  of 
white  workers  over  black  workers  and  men 
over  women. 

Such  notions  are  the  latest  example  of  a 
deep-seated  anti-worker  bias  which  In  re- 
cent years  has  predominated  In  certain  lib- 
eral circles  and  In  the  media.  It  has  taken 
the  fonn  of  requiring  workers,  who  have  al- 
ready suffered  grievously  from  the  economic 
crisis,  to  sacrifice  even  more  by  giving  up 
the  hard-won  right  of  seniority.  Ironically. 
though  not  surprisingly,  many  of  the  same 
liberals  who  are  attackmg  seniority  have 
objected  to  quota  systems  when  applied  to 
university  hiring  policies. 

We  also  believe  that  the  liuititutionallza- 
tion  of  seniority  quotas  could  have  devastat- 
ing political  ramifications.  Nothing  would  be 
more  certain  to  ignite  the  most  serious  racial 
polarization  than  to  penalize  individual 
white  workers  to  advance  the  interests  of 
other  workers. 

Tlie  current  challenges  to  seniority  are 
being  made  in  the  courts  and  through  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Although  we  have  funda- 
mental objections — both  philosophical  and 
practical — to  seniority  qtiotas,  we  are  also 
concerned  with  the  growing  tendency  of 
cotu-ts  and  bureaucracies  to  issue  decisions 
and  guidelines  which  entail  substantive 
changes  In  public  policy,  as  opposed  to  the 
interpretation  of  constitutional  Issues.  In 
adopting  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  Congress 
clearly  did  not  intend  that  requiring  equal 
employment  opportunity  meant  the  abroga- 
tion of  seniority  clauses.  For  Judicial  bodies 
and  government  agencies  to  formulate  pol- 
icies which  violate  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is 
inherently  undemocratic. 

We  sympathize  with  those  civil  rights  lead- 
ers who  propose,  as  an  alternative  to  mass 
lay-offs,  that  work  sharing  schemes,  short- 
ened work  weeks,  and  other  similar  concepts 
be  Instituted  to  minimize  the  impact  of  un- 
employment on  minority  workers.  Such  for- 
mulas have  already  been  Implemented  on  a 
voluntary  basis  by  workers  in  some  Indus- 
tries, and  we  favor  this  approach  when  demo- 
cratically adopted  by  unions  or  workers 
But  we  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  such 
techniques  as  matters  of  national  policy 
Once  again,  the  consequences  would  be  to 
impose  additional  sacrifices  on  a  working 
da-ss  whose  standard  of  living  lias  already 
been  significantly  diminished  through  in- 
flation. 

Althotigh  we  oppose  the  weakening  of 
seniority  rules,  we  believe  that  the  recent 
moves  towards  plantwlde  seniority  In  many 
industries  is  a  positive  development.  Plant- 
wide  seniority  is  an  effective  means  of  end- 
ing the  traditional  policy  of  employers 
channeling  minority  and  w<nnen  workers  to 
the  least  skilled  and  lowest  paj'lng  Jobs 
within  a  plant.  We  also  favor  granting 
senioirty  rights  and  back  pay  to  workers 
denied    a    Job    because    of    discrimination. 
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Tbere  Is  no  debate  In  the  labor  movement 
oa  tiila  Issue.  Howerer,  w«  reject  the  notion 
ttiat  vbits  male  wwkers  should  pay — 
through  the  loss  senlorl^  rights — ^for  the 
discriminatory  practices  of  their  employer. 

Finally,  we  are  opposed  to  Bcnlorlty  quotas 
because  they  imply  an  acceptance  of  the 
economic  status  quo.  The  most  compelling 
problem  America  faces  is  not  the  racial  or 
sexual  Ineqxiity  of  a  shrinking  economy,  but 
the  fact  that  millions  of  working  people 
simply  cannot  find  work.  The  Immediate 
answer  to  this  problem  entails  a  huge  federal 
effort  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  create 
Jobs.  In  the  long  nm,  there  must  be  trans- 
formation of  the  entire  workings  of  the 
economy  to  ensure  a  positive  public  policy 
of  full  employment  as  a  fundamental  civil 
right. 

The  achievement  of  a  full  employment 
economy,  moreover,  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive answer  to  the  persistence  of  racial  in- 
equality. Indeed,  the  convergence  of  the 
racial  and  labor  agendas  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant phenomenon  of  the  past  decade. 
Today,  they  are  almost  identical.  If  the 
ideals  of  the  civil  rights  movement  are  to  be 
realized.  It  will  not  be  becau.se  one  group  of 
workers  is  advanced  over  the  backs  of  other 
wcarkers.  Equality  will  only  be  won  by  a 
strategy  which  guarantees  a  full  measure  of 
Justice  for  both  the  have-nots  and  have- 
llttles  of  society. 


FREEDOM  IS  ONLY  A  WORD  IN  MANY 
NATIONS  OP  THE  WORLD 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

or   MICHIGAN 
[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  distressing  problems 
which  faces  the  world  today  Is  that  of 
the  captive  nations.  As  this  country  has 
just  celebrated  its  199th  blrthdav,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  pause  to  re- 
member that  there  are  still  many  nations 
in  the  world  where  freedom  is  only  a 
word  and  not  a  meaningful  reality.  Cap- 
tive peoples  all  over  the  world  look  to  this 
country  as  their  hope,  and  it  should  be 
our  responsibility  to  let  them  know  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  fight 
for  independence  and  freedom  is  a  con- 
tinuous one.  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  there  Is  no  longer  the 
need  for  a  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
tliat  the  freedom  of  America  will  be  that 
of  the  world. 


Jnli/  17,  197.f, 

LAWRENCE  G.  WILLIAMS 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP  PENNSTLVAIRA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.    EILBERG.    Mr.   Speaker,    along 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  last  Con-  ^' 
gress.  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  former  Congressman  Lawrence 
G.  Williams. 

Although  Larry  Williams  and  I  were 
on  opposite  sides  philosophically,  we  were 
able  to  remain  friends.  He  had  been  born 
in  what  is  now  my  district  and  he  was 
always  concerned  about  the  people  who 
lived  there  now. 

The  one  issue  Larry  and  I  did  agree 
on  was  the  need  for  cooperation  by  the 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  area  dele- 
gation and  we  often  worked  together  on 
matters  which  concerned  the  residents  of 
both  districts. 

Larry  was  a  good  friend.  We  were  al- 
ways able  to  discuss  our  differences  with- 
out rancor  or  bitterness  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  to  his  wife.  Marge 
and  to  his  family. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  Victor  Lopez,  pastor.  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  Joliet,  111.,  offered  the 
following  prayer; 

Let  us  pray:  Father,  You  are  the 
Creator.  You  are  the  Father  of  all  peo- 
ples and  tongues,  nations  and  tribes, 
cities  and  towns,  both  great  and  small. 

We  call  upon  Your  creative  Spirit.  So 
that.  You  may  heal  the  woimds  of  our 
Nation;  erase  the  cynicism  of  our  people; 
animate  our  leaders  in  their  tiredness 
and  in  their  weakness. 

In  celebrating  Your  Fatherhood,  Your 
living  presence  amongst  us,  we  recog- 
nize the  respectful  order.  We  establish  a 
sense  of  authority  that  is  founded  on 
You.  Encourage  us  to  be  truly  Your  co- 
creators,  extending  Your  justice  and 
peace  amongst  men. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aimounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  ttiereof . 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.B.  7728.  An  act  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  October  31,  1976,  the  duty  on  cata- 
lysts of  platbram  and  carbon  used  In  pro- 
ducing capn^actam. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 


mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4035)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
more  effective  congressional  review  of 
proposals  to  exempt  petroleum  products 
from  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  certain  proposed 
administrative  actions  which  permit  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil; 
and  to  provide  for  an  interim  extension 
of  certain  expiring  energy  authorities." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

8.  688.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and 
assist  the  coastal  States  to  study,  plan  for. 
manage,  and  control  the  Impact  of  energy 
facility  and  resource  development  which 
affects  the  coastal  zone,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

'  REV.  VICTOR  LOPEZ 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  all  Members  present  here,  I  would  like 
to  thank  Father  Lopez  for  a  beautiful 
and  inspiring  prayer. 

The  Joliet  area,  which  I  have  the  great 
honor  of  representing,  has  a  large,  dy- 
namic, and  rapidly  growing  Spanish- 
surname  population.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  newcomers  to  our  city,  and  like 
newcomers  anywhere,  they  experience 
many  adjustment  problems.  But  In  ad- 
dition to  unfamiliarlty,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  newcomer  has  the  extra  burden 
of  overcoming  language  and  cultm-al 
barriers. 

Father  Lopez  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
these  new  arrivals  have  during  their  dif- 


ficult transition  period.  Under  liis  wise 
and  sti-ong  leadership,  and  with  the  help 
of  Manuel  Juarez  and  many  dedicated 
helpers,  a  Spanish  center  was  formed  in 
Joliet.  Today  the  center  is  a  growing,  vi- 
tal operation  that  plays  a  most  valuable 
and  critical  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
Joliet's  Spanish-speaking  residents. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing in  several  of  the  center's  activities 
and  of  seeing  the  strength  and  coheslve- 
ness  it  has  brought  to  the  community. 

As  the  executive  director  of  the  center. 
Father  Lopez  has  become  one  of  Joliet's 
outstanding  leaders,  enjoying  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all.  Again,  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  taking  time  from  his 
work  to  share  his  company  and  his  bless- 
ing with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  litany  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  when  the  prelate  of  a 
church  entered  the  cathedral,  his  pres- 
ence was  announced  by  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  which  was  captioned  "Ecce  Sacer- 
dos."  Translated  freely  into  English,  it 
means: 

Behold  a  good  priest,  whom  In  his  own  day 
God  made  great. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  behold  a  good 
priest  who  I  predict  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  favor  of  the  Holy  See  might 
one  day  be,  indeed,  a  great  one. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ONE  EARTH  IS  ALL  WE  HAVE 

(Mr.  STARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ■* 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday 
the  Land  Use  and  Resource  Conservation 
Act  (H.R.  3510)  failed  to  clear  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  23  to  19. 

It  is  extremely  disappointing  that  this 
critical  piece  of  legislation  was  rejected. 
In  my  opinion,  now  is  the  time  to  develop 
a  system  of  protecting  our  valuable  nat- 
ural land  resources — and  the  vehicle  for 
this  preservation  was  provided  in  H.R. 
3510. 

The  bill  would  have  encouraged  States 
to  examine  their  valuable  land  resources 
and  plan  accordingly  to  protect  them  In 
the  future.  It  did  not,  as  many  critics 
alleged,  authorize  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  to  take  control  of  private 
property.  In  fact,  the  States  were  not 
compelled  to  participate  in  the  program 
even  if  the  measure  was  passed  into  law. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  abuse 
and  destroy  our  natural  environment.  In 
the  future  we  are  going  to  need  to  de- 
velop new  facilities  to  accommodate  our 
ever-growing  energy  needs.  This  develop- 
ment, however,  should  be  preceded  by 
comprehensive  land  use  planning  on  the 
State  and  local  levels.  ITie  monumental 
growth  we  can  expect  in  the  next  several 
decades,  if  allowed  to  go  uncontrolled, 
will  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  Nation. 

ISajn  sorry  that  this  measure  was  not 
sucffessfully  reported  to  the  House.  Some- 
one once  said  that  we  treat  the  world  as 
though  we  had  a  spare  in  the  ti-unk.  It 
is  time  to  realize  that  there  just  is  not 
any  "spare"  land  around  any  more.  A 
good  hard  look  at  what  we  have  and 
where  we  are  going — by  taking  inven- 
tory of  the  Nation's  land  resources — is 
needed.  The  land  use  bill  would  have 
furnished  us  with  this  direction  and  pur- 
pose in  planning  for  the  future.  Our 
course  now  remains  aimless. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  IL- 
LEGAL ALIENS  FROM  OBTAINING 
FOOD  STAMPS 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  that  would  prohibit 
iUegal  aliens  from  obtaining  food  stamps. 
The  declared  intention  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  is  to  "safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  population  and 
raise  levels  of  nutrition  among  low  in- 
come households,"  a  concept  which  I 
wholeheartedly  support. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  being 
abused  and  undermined  by  giving  food 
stamps  to  Illegal  Aliens.  This  development 
has  imposed  an  tinnecessary  cost  on  the 
already  overburdened  taxpayer  in  addi- 
tion to  being  contradictory  to  the  will 
and  intent  of  Congress.  I  will  offer  the 
language  of  this  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  which  will  soon 
be  reported  from  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tlie  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

I  Roll  No    3961 

Adams  Fraser  Patman.  Tex. 

Ambro  Fultcn  Pike 

Andrews,  N.C.  Gibbons  Quie 

Archer  Goldwater  Rangel 

Ashley  Gradlson  Rees 

Bingham  Hannaford  Reuss 

Boggs  Harsha  Rhodes 

Breaux  Hebert  Riegle 

Brown,  Calif.  Heckler,  Mass.  Risenhocver 

Buchanan  Hefner  Roncallo 

Burke,  Calif.  Heinz  Rose 

Byron  Hyde  St  Germain 

Casey  Ichord  Santlni 

Cblsholm  Jones,  Ala.  Scheuer 

Conte  Karth  Shuster 

Conyers  McClory  Steelman 

Derrick  McCormack  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Diggs  McKinney  Stelger,  Wis. 

Dingell  Matsunaga  Synuns 

Drinan  Milford  Teague 

Edwards.  CaHf.  Mink  Udall 

Esch  Moorhead,  Pa.  Wiggins 

Esbleman  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Fountain  Nowak 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  364 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEES 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  AND  ON  COM- 
MERCE, HOUSING  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
TO  MEET  TODAY  DURING  5-MIN- 
UTE  RULE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  on  Com- 
merce, Housing  and  Transportation  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  permitted  to  sit  today  while  the 
House  is  proceeding  under  the  5 -minute 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  6950 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6950) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PAKLIAMENTARY    INQUIKY 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  committees  have  asked  permission 
to  sit  today  while  we  are  in  session? 

The  SPEAKER.  All  committees  have 
permission,  under  the  rule,  and  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  until 
noon. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  UntU  noon,  Mr. 
Speaker  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
about  when  we  get  to  the  5-minute  rule? 

The  SPEAKER.  They  have  to  get  spe- 
cial permission  if  it  Is  in  the  afteraoon. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Only  after  12 
o'clock? 

The  SPEAKER.  After  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1976 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
tlie  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8597)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8597,  with 
Mr.  SiSK  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  10,  page  9  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  Page  9 
immediately  after  line  io,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

•'Sec.  103.  No  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  disseminate 
other  than  under  the  provisions  of  section 
552  or  552a  of  title  5.  or  to  acquire,  collect, 
classify,  or  preserve,  any  information  con- 
cerning the  activities  or  beliefs  of  any  or- 
ganization, association,  group,  or  any  person 
who  Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent such  Information  Is  acquired  In  the 
course  of  determining  and  collecting  the 
taxes  levied  by  title  26  of  the  United  States 
Code." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  prevent 
the  development  of  political  surveillance 
files  within  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  considers  the  general  tax  re- 
form bill  later  this  year.  It  will  include 
an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  collection 
of  unnecessary  political  data  by  the  IRS. 
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In  the  meantime.  I  believe  we  should  add 
an  amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill 
files  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

Now  the  IRS  has  a  duty  and  an  obli- 
gation to  be  aware  of  some  political  ac- 
tivities by  organizations  and  individuals. 
There  are  a  nimiber  of  provisions  in  the 
t3x  code,  particularly  section  SOKc^, 
which  list  prohibited  political  activities — 
such  as  lobbying — by  tax  exempt  orga- 
nizations. Obviously,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  for  the  IRS  to 
study  the  political  activities  of  such 
groups.  My  amendment  does  not  impair 
the  ability  of  the  IRS  to  operate  in  these 
areas. 

Instead,  the  amendment  is  designed  to 
prohibit  the  type  of  abuse  which  occurred 
in  the  establishment  of  the  IRS  Special 
E  Service  Staff  Office  in  1969.  This  Office, 
which  was  terminated  by  Commissioner 
Alexander  in  August  1973,  developed 
some  11,000  files  on  generally  left  wing 
individuals  and  organizations.  Most  of 
this  information — one  would  guess  90 
percent— had  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with 
legitimate  IRS  tax  collection  needs. 

There  is  some  recent  evidence  that  the 
type  of  data  collected  by  the  SSS  staff 
may  be  finding  its  way  into  a  new  com- 
puterized filing  system  called  IGRS— the 
intelligence  gathering  and  retrieval 
system.  TTiere  seems  to  be  some  danger 
that  prominent  citizens — as  well  as  aver- 
age taxpayers — who  say  something  con- 
troversial or  something  against  the  IRS 
may  be  entered  into  the  IGPS  computer- 
ized files. 

The  IRS  is  an  agency  of  incredible 
economic  power  over  the  lives  of  every 
citizen.  We  must  never  permit  the  IRS 
to  collect  needlessly  data  on  citizens' 
political  beliefs  and  expressions. 

I  TU-ge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Treasury  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  amendment  is  closely  related  to  the 
action  that  was  taken  by  the  House  yes- 
terday when  section  103  was  stricken 
from  the  bill.  In  the  colloquy  I  had  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik) 
I  thought  we  had  reached  an  under- 
standing that  this  problem  he  has,  re- 
lated to  the  amendment  here  and  the 
colloquy  we  had  yesterday,  more  proper- 
ly belongs  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
committee. 

I  believe  the  use  of  manpower  at  IRS 
is  something  that  goes  broader  than  the 
language  we  struck  out  yesterday.  With 
respect  to  tliis  amendment,  since  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  ahead  in  this  field,  I 
would  like  to  urge  him  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  here  without  having  to  make 
any  record  and  complicate  what  his  com- 
mittee might  want  to  do  in  a  legislative 
way. 

I  believe  that  both  of  these  propositions 
here  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  cope  with 
this  type  of  problem  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  unfair  to  the  Senice.  but  I  am 
just  trying  to  work  awfully  hard  to  make 
sure  that  we  leave  these  legislative  mat- 
ters in  the  proper  legislative  committees. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  urge  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  let 
us  do  that  here  by  withdrawing  his 
amendment. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  in  an  earlier  colloquy 
on  other  amendments  to  this  section,  I 
did  suggest  that  our  committee  was  in 
the  process  of  conducting  hearings  to  de- 
velop some  legislative  rules  relating  to 
confidentiality  and  the  use  of  IRS  files. 
I  would  agree  that  any  action  could  prob- 
ably develop  a  wider  base  and  broader 
participatiOTi  in  the  writing  of  such  lan- 
guage. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
light  of  our  previous  discussion  on  this 
matter.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  comply 
with  what  the  gentleman  suggests. 

Ml".  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<  Mr.  Vanik  >  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  Is 
withdrawn,  and  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
salarifs  and  expenses 

For  expenses.  Including  compen-sation  for 
the  Deputy  Director  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, necessary  for  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  as  authorized  by  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  StablUty  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-387)  $1,550,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROUSSELOT 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.  Mr.   Cliairman,   I 

ofifer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Rousselot: 

page  11,  line  8.  strike  out  "$1,550,000"  and 

Insert  "$500,000". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  tills 
is  a  simple  amendment  of  reduction  in 
annual  expenditure  for  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

In  a  colloquy  in  which  I  engaged  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed  >  yesterday  in  a  discussion  of  this 
item,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  law 
expires  on  August  15. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  appropriat- 
ing $1.5  million  for  an  agency  or  for  a 
part  of  tlie  President's  office  when  there 
is  clear  doubt  as  to  how  it  will  be  struc- 
tured. The  Banking  and  Ctu:rency  Com- 
mittee has  not  passed  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  continuation  of  this 
Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  mere- 
ly reduces  the  appropriation  from  $1.5 
million  to  $500,000.  The  $500,000  would 
be  more  than  enough  fimding  to  con- 
tinue through  the  recess  and  even  be- 
yond. By  then  we  will  know  what  the  di- 
rection, on  the  basis  of  legislative  action 
what  will  be  needed. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  belief  is  that 
this  is  the  place  where  we  could  clearly 
save  funding  that  has  not  been  proven 
to  be  needed  because  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Cm-rency  and  Housing,  on 
which  I  serve,  and  which  is  now  in  sub- 
committee debating  what  the  futiu-e  of 
this  Council  will  be.  The  continuation  of 
the  agency  is  in  great  controversy,  and 
we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  bring  It 
either  to  the  floor  or  in  the  full  commit- 
tee for  debate.  So  I  think  it  is  unwise 
to  fund  it  for  a  fuU  year.  I  am  not  say- 
ing we  shoiUd  not  give  it  sufficient  fund- 
ing to  continue  it  at  least  through  the 


August  recess,  but  I  clearly  believe  we 
can  save  $1  million  here  in  this  bill. 

In  my  colloquy  yesterday  with  our 
good  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Steed, 
the  gentleman  admitted  that  the  legis- 
lation for  the  continuation  of  this  office 
has  not  been  determined  by  the  legisla- 
tive body  as  a  whole,  and/'or  even  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  Ls  a 
simple  straightforward  amendment.  I 
am  hopeful  that  tlie  good  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  will  accept  this 
amendment.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  reduction  of 
a  million  dollars  for  an  agency  that  is 
under  a  cloud,  and  is  in  controversy 
About  a  year  ago  the  Committee  oii 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  had  ex- 
tensive debate  and  vote  on  this  Council  to 
discontinue  Its  activity.  I  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to 
advise  the  House  again  that  the  sub- 
committee had  this  problem:  We  have 
hei-e  an  ongoing  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment working  into  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year;  therefore  we  had  a  responsibility 
to  fund  tlieir  activities  for  that  amount 
of  their  lifeUme.  We  also  had  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  legislative  committee  had 
not  made  Its  final  determination  as  to 
whether  this  agency  would  or  would  not 
be  continued.  So  we  have  adopted  the 
only  sensible  thing  that  we  could  devise 
to  meet  this  situation. 

If  the  amount  of  money  wa  have  put 
in  here,  if  the  agency  is  permitted  to 
continue,  they  are  going  to  need  this 
amoimt  of  money  to  do  the  job  they  are 
set  up  to  do.  If  they  are  not  to  continue 
on.  it  may  well  be  it  will  save  a  lot  more 
iiioney  than  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment proposes. 

If  the  agency  does  not  continue,  or  if 
we  adopt  tlie  gentleman's  amendment 
and  continue  the  agency,  it  will  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  continue  to  do  the  job 
they  are  set  up  to  do.  The  action  on  the 
life  of  this  agency  will  occm:  in  August 
during  the  middle  of  the  recess.  Without 
the  amoimt  of  money.  Including  the 
amount  of  money  the  amendment  would 
take  out,  there  is  no  way  the  Congress 
could  provide  additional  money  imtil 
some  time  later  in  the  year,  which  would 
put  tlie  agency  in  a  crippling  condition. 

The  recommendation  of  the  adminis- 
tiation  on  the  activitiss  of  this  com- 
mission were  very  strong.  The  work  they 
are  doing  has  been  very  beneficial. 

So,  we  have  no  right,  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, to  tiy  to  read  the  minds  of  the 
legislative  committee,  and  therefore  we 
have  just  tried  to  make  this  bill  cover  it 
so  that  whatever  decision  will  be  made, 
it  will  fit  the  circimistances. 

I  would  like  to  mge  the  Members  to 
defeat  the  amendment,  because  the  sav- 
ing of  the  money  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  California  (Mi-.  Rousselot>  would 
.like  to  accomplish  will  automatically 
take  place  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress 
that  they  no  longer  continue,  but  if  it  is 
the  will  of  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
agency,  then  we  will  have  given  Uiem 
sul^icient  money  to  do  a  creditable  job. 
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Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Thiity-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pui-suant  to 
clause  2.  rule  xxni,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quoi*um 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quoiiim  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded mider  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to 
record  their  presence.  The  call  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  w^as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  397) 

Adams  Pulton  Reuss 

Ambro  Gibbons  Rlegle 

Andrews,  N.C.  Hannaford  Roberts 

Archer  Hubert  Rose 

Ashley  Heinz  Santlnl 

Brown,  Calif.  Holland  Satterfleld 

Casey  Jarman  Scheuer 

Cederbers  Karth  Staggers 

Conyers  Kastenmeicr  Steelman 

Daniel,  Dan  Latta  Stelger,  Wis. 

Derrick  MatsUna^a  Symms 

Diggs  Mills  Teague 

Drlnan  Mink  UUman 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moss  Vander  Jayt 

Esch  Miu-phy,  N.Y.  Wiggins 

Eshleman  Pattlsou,  N.Y.  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Foley  Pepper  Yoiuig,  Alaska 

Fraser  Rees  Young,  Oa. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  SiSK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
fH.R.  8597).  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  tlie  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  381  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  veo'  important 
amendment,  even  though  it  deals  with 
only  $1  million  out  of  a  bill  which  spends 
over  $7  billion— but  they  are  the  tax- 
payers' dollars.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  this  Committee. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee and  its  chairman  for  working  hard 
and  reporting  a  good  bill  generallj',  but 
what  we  are  doing  in  considering  this 
amendment  Is  that  we  are  bringing  some 
fiscal  responsibility  into  our  appropria- 
tion process. 

We  are  talking  about  Uie  Council  on 
Wase  and  Price  Stability,  which,  under 
the  law  as  it  is  now  written,  expires  on 
August  15  of  this  year. 

The  authorization  legislation,  wliich  is 
still  in  committee,  is  very  controversial; 
and  there  is  no  assurance  as  to  whether 
the  agency  will  be  extended  or  not.  There 
is  no  justification  for  spending  money 
Ing  to  expire,  by  operation  of  law.  on 


for  a  full  year  on  an  agency  that  is  go- 
August  15. 

We  are  frequently  accused  of  spend- 
ing money  on  agencies  in  excessive 
amoimts  and  giving  money  to  agencies 
that  waste  these  funds,  and  now  we  are 
about  to  appropriate  money  for  an  agency 
that  is  going  to  have  expired  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August.  I  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  it  is  Just  commonsense  for  us  not 
to  fund  an  agency  which  by  operation  of 
law  is  not  going  to  exist  30  days  fi-om 
today,  and  yet  we  are  about  to  fund  it 
for  another  entire  year  without  any  au- 
thorizing legislation  extending  its  life. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  this 
agency,  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,  should  expire  on  August  15, 
because  the  agency  is  a  fraud  on  the 
public.  It  was  created  last  year  to  moni- 
tor wage  and  price  increases.  It  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  overviewing  the  en- 
tire Government  and  private  economic 
sector,  Euid  to  do  something  about  infla- 
tion. Yet  it  has  no  price  fixing  or  wage 
fixing  powers,  and  It  has  no  subpena 
powers.  It  has  a  professional  staff  of  a 
mere  16  p>eople  with  the  responsibility  of 
monitoring  all  decisions  in  private  busi- 
ness and  all  decisions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Because  we  are  telling  the  peo- 
ple that  there  is  some  Council  on  Wages 
that  is  looking  into  the  causes  of  in- 
flation. But  in  the  year  it  has  been  in 
existence  obviously  it  has  not  been  able 
to  do  anjrthing  for  inflation,  and  they 
are  not  really  set  up  to  do  anything  about 
inflation.  It  was  set  up  so  people  could 
tell  tlie  public  that  we  are  going  to  do 
.something  ^bout  Inflation,  and  it  could 
not  do  thLs. 

We  know  that  this  Council  during  the 
period  of  time  of  its  existence,  with  no 
enforcement  powers,  with  no  ability  to 
get  anything  done,  has  had  only  17  in- 
flationary studies  made  during  this  en- 
tire period  of  Its  existence  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  a  third  of  it  had  to  do 
with  the  prices  of  airline  tickets  which 
really  does  not  affect  too  many  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  diuing  re- 
cent oversight  hearings  representatives 
of  this  Coimcil  were  asked,  "How  do  you 
go  about  finding  out  the  areas  in  our 
economy  that  you  are  going  to  investi- 
gate for  Inflation?"  And  their  answer 
was  a  remai^able  response.  They  said 
that  they  check  the  Federal  Register, 
and  they  get  letters  from  the  public,  and 
complaints  from  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress on  a  haphazard,  catch-as-catch- 
can  basis. 

Using  this  less  than  systematic  proce- 
dure, they  have  done  absolutely  nothing, 
because  they  were  not  created  to  do  any- 
thing. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  of 
us  who  continually  talk  about  reducing 
tlie  cost  of  government  and  eliminating 
imnecessary  agencies  now  have  a  golden 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  American 
people  rather  significantly,  because  here 
is  a  phony  Council  that  is  going  to  ex- 
pire by  the  middle  of  August,  and  we 
should  not  fund  it  for  a  year.  It  has  not 
done  anything  up  to  this  point  except 
to  act  as  a  deceit  on  the  American  public. 


It  Is  a  useless  bodj'.  It  should  be  termi-  "* 
nated.  It  will  expire.  There  is  no  puiTX)se 
in  funding  it  for  an  entire  year.  Let  us 
stop  kidding  the  public,  and  let  us  besin 
a  conscious  effort  to  reduce  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  wasteful  si>endinp. 

Mr.  ARMSTOONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
pending  business  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  the  amendment  ofl^ered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
RoussELOT) .  Since  I  was  one  of  many  not 
present  to  hear  his  explanation  of  this 
amendment,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough  to  explain  it  again. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  •.;<>n- 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
v;entleman's  yielding  to  me.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  provide  an  explanation. 

In  this  bill  there  is  an  appropriation 
for  $1,500,000  for  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Controls.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  just  stated,  that  authority 
expires  on  August  15.  The  authorizing 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  is  now  debating  its  life  and 
what  the  functions  will  be  for  that  par- 
ticular council.  There  is  great  contro- 
versy over  It.  Therefore,  my  amendment 
would  reduce  this  by  $1,500,000  to  $500,- 

000.  That  is  more  than  adequate  to  cover 
the  cost  of  operation  for  the  time  until 
the  authorizing  committee  decides  what 
to  do. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Could  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  what  will 
happen  if  we  are  in  recess  during  the 
month  of  August?  Under  his  amend- 
ment, will  the  money  nm  out? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  no.  The  $500,000,  on 
the  basis  of  the  committee  report,  will 
be  more  than  adequate  to  carry  the 
council  for  a  third  of  the  year.  But  since 
the  authorizing  committee  has  not  au- 
thorized beyond  August  15,  there  Is  great 
controversy  on  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  as  to  the  direction  that 
it  should  take.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  appropriating  money  for  a 
council  for  which  the  future  is  not  fully 
defined. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  explanation. 

I  would  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  I  am 
somewhat  reluctant  to  support  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  because  I  know  that 
it  has  been  developed  with  great  care. 
In  fact,  by  comparison  with  other  ap- 
propriations measures  that  have  come 
to  the  floor,  it  seems  to  me  a  model  of 
prudence  and  responsibility.  It  is  under 
the  budget.  It  has  been  brought  for- 
ward carefully  and  responsibly  and  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  bloated  and 
swollen  appropriations  that  have  previ- 
ously come  before  us. 

However,  in  this  particular  instance 
it  does  seem  lo  me  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  a  proper  and  useful  one,  and 

1,  for  one.  will  support  It. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  ri.^e  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  us  I 
Uiink  should  be  put  in  perspective.  The 
Senate  of  course,  has  pas.sed  legislation  to 
continue  the  Wage  and  Piice  Stabihza- 
lion  Council.  The  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
the  House  side  is  reportmg  out  its  bill  to- 
day. The  bill,  in  addition  to  jmt  e.\tend- 
iag  the  life  of  the  Council,  gives*  it  some 
authority  that  will  help  it  to  do  its  job 
better  than  it  has  been  able  to  do  in  the 
past.  The  legislation  repoited  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  bill  that  will  be  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House,  both  give  tlie 
Council  subpena  powei  with  protection 
for  the  confidentiality  cf  Uic  c!jta  tliat  i.« 
acquired  and  obtained  by  subpenu.  I 
know  there  are  those  wlio  oppose  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  Council.  There  are  those 
who  analogize  it  to  a  continuation  or  a 
reinstitution  of  wage  and  price  coutroLs. 
It  is  not  tliat.  I  think  that  v,  itli  ius  limited 
resources,  with  its  limited  peisoiuiel.  with 
its  life  so  far,  tliat  it  \i»a  ijerformed  a 
function  tliat  has  been  a  worthwhile 
function.  I  tliink  witli  tiie  obtaining  of 
tlje  subpena  power  th«  t  it  w  ill  do  a  better 
Job  of  monitoring  waye  and  price 
activities. 

I  respectfully  suggest  thnt  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  liad  un  opportunity 
to  look  into  tliis  matter  and  determine 
whether  or  not  tlie  funding  .should  be 
continued  and  at  a  le\el  that  has  been 
pretty  much  agreed  upon  by  both  sides. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that 
since  the  vei-y  rule  mider  which  tliis  bill 
Ls  before  us  waived  poinu^  of  order  be- 
cause there  are  appropriations  which 
liave  not  been  authorized,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate,  and  it  certainly  is 
meritorious,  that  this  amenciment  be  de- 
feated and  that  the  funding  of  tlie  Wage 
and  Pi-ice  Stabiliz^ition  Council  be 
continued. 

Mr.  STEED.  Will  the  genrleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Of  course  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  In  addition  to  the  inflation, 
everybody  here  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  coming  up  to  another  very  serious 
problem  area  which  we  call  energy.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  work  done 
in  that  field  and  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Commission  can  perform  if  it  is  ex- 
tended imless  it  has  these  re.sources.  All 
we  are  going  to  have  here  is  to  fix  it  so 
if  it  is  extended  the  Commission  can  per- 
form its  work,  whereas  if  it  is  not  ex- 
tended, it  all  goes  down  the  drain  any- 
way. We  had  no  other  choice  but  to  be 
prepared  for  either  way  it  would  go  be- 
cause we  had  no  way  of  knov.ing  what 
the  committee  would  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cl;airman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cliairman. 
when  the  gentleman  speaks  as  though  it 
is  almost  a  fait  accompli,  the  legislation 
has  not  come  before  tlie  full  Banking 
and  Cm-rency  Committee.  It  is  not  even 
out  of  the  subcommittee  yet.  So  I  think 
it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  this  bodj-  with 
the  impression  that  the  issue  has  in  fact 
been  resolved  and  to  believe  that  Just 
because  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  that 


Wis.  constitutes  final  action.  I  tliink  il 
would  be  a  mistake  to  leave  that  impres- 
sion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  usually  is  much  more 
careful  in  liis  attention  to  what  is  being 
said.  I  have  said  the  Senate  reported 
tliLs  bill  in  tiiis  way  and  pas.sed  it  and  it 
IS  expected  tlie  subcommittee  will  pa.s.s 
Uie  bill  with  a  very  similar  arrangement. 
I  did  not  say  what  would  happen  before 
tlie  full  committee.  It  is  a  controversial 
matter.  I  think  it  .sliould  be  passed  and 
I  thuik  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  oppasition  to  tlie  amendment. 

Tlie  chairman  of  our  Treasury -Postal 
Sej\ ice-General  Government  Subcom- 
mittee Siiid  a  few  minutes  ago  that  we 
do  liave  a  problem  conceniing  energy  and 
it  is  so  true.  One  of  the  items  the  Council 
ou  Wage  and  Price  Stability  is  working 
on  at  the  jjiesent  time  is  to  prevent  motor 
carriers  returning  with  an  emjity  back 
liaul.  In  other  words  we  have  many  car- 
riers today  that  ore  trucking  a  full  load 
atro.ss  the  Nation  and  coming  back  in 
many  ca.«es  empty.  The  Comicil  is  at- 
tempting to  .save  energy  my  making  sure 
that  we  do  have  full  loads  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

Also  tlift  Council  was  very  instriuiiental 
last  December  in  rolling  back  steel  prices. 
No.  they  do  not  have  the  authority  di- 
rectly to  roll  back  steel  prices,  but  they 
were  instrumental  in  .seeing  that  we  did 
not  have  such  a  large  increase  wliich 
would  again  only  start  the  cycle  going 
liighcr  for  all  commodities. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  is  defeated  and  then  the  full 
amoimt  requested  is  appropriated  and  if 
the  legislation  is  not  extended,  can  the 
money  be  spent? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  money  would  not  be 
spent. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
think  we  have  had  enough  experience  In 
this  body  to  know  that  once  we  appro- 
priate dollars  to  an  agency,  even  though 
they  go  out  of  existence  they  always  take 
6  months  or  8  months  to  terminate  and 
they  always  will  use  every  dollar  we  ap- 
propriate for  them.  To  believe  this  $1.5 
million  will  not  be  used  if  in  fact  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  de- 
cides to  allow  the  agency  to  expire  I 
think  is  a  naive  position. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
said  we  did  not  have  authorization  from 
the  committee. 

If  the  Comicil  is  not  working,  they 
will  not  be  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  167.  noes  243. 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  3981 
AYES— 167 


Ab'Jnur 
Anderson. 

C.ilii. 
Ami.svroiT; 
Ashbiook 
Aspiu 
AuCoin 
Bnialis 
Baumaii 
Beard.  Tcnii. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
llevill 
Boge.s 
Bop.ker 
Eieaux 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchai'KU 
Biirgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  .lohn 
Biirton,  Phillip 
Butler 
B.vnin 
Citrr 
C'lirpi>»-'1 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Te-;. 
Coniau 
Crane 
ll'Amours 
Di'n'el.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  VV. 
Duvis 

de  la  G.T/n 
Dent 
Derriflc 
Derwln.'iki 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 

Duuc.^n,  Tenu. 
Emer.v 
English 
EKhlemttii 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenu. 
Fish 
Fithian 
Florio 
Flowers 
Prey 
Fwiun 


Ab/uy 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson.  III. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dfik. 
Annunv^io 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I 
Berglaud 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bo  wen 
Bradema.s 
Breckinridge 
Brink]  ey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 


Ciaydos 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwatcr 
Gonzalez 
GoodlinK 
Grassley 
Oliver 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hununer- 
schmidi 
Hansen 
Uarkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Ha  stint;."! 
Hebert 

Hei.hler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mii^'^. 
Hif,litovier 
HJnshaw 
Holland 
Holl 
Horton 
Howe 
Hi  1 board 
HuiiRate 
H.vde 
Jacob.« 
.Teffords 
.Jenretle 
.lohnsoii.  Co'o. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchuiii 
Keys 
Kindue<s 
Krebs 
KnieK«r 
Laiiouiar.sii:.-) 
Landniin 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calir. 
Lloyd.  Tenn 
liong.  Ln. 
Loit 

McCo'listcr 
McDonald 
Maguire 
Mann 
Martin 
Miller.  Calir. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moffett 
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Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhUl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coi:hriiii 

Cohen 

Collins.  III. 

Con  able 

Conte 

Conyer.s 

Cormaii 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Downey 

Downing 


Monti;cinery 

Moore 

Mottl 

Myers.  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Nichols 

Nolan 

O'Brien 

0"Hara 

Patterson, 

Calit. 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pressler 
Quilleii 
Rallsbach 
Randall 
Regula 
Robinson 
Rose 
Rousselot 
Roybol 
Runnel.s 
Russo 
Satterfield 
Sihneebeli 
.S<-hroeder 
Hchuize 
Sebelius 
Sh;!rp 
Sinister 
Simon 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 
Steiser,  Ariz. 
Siuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Treen 

Van  Deeilin 
Wag.^oniicr 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whit«hurst 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson,  Te:;. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Youus,  Fla. 


Drinail 

Duncan.  Oree. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erienborn 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pary 

Fasc-el  I 

Fenwick 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Miclu 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Fulton 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

Gradlson 

Green 
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Gude 

Mlkva 

Rupp« 

HaU 

Mil  ford 

Ryan 

Hamilton 

MUler,  Ohio 

StOerm&lB 

Hanley 

MUle 

Saraoln 

Harrington 

Mlneta 

Sar  banes 

Hawkins 

Mlnlsh 

Scheuer 

Hayes,  Ind. 

MltcbeU.Md. 

Seiberllng 

Raj's.  Ohio 

Moakley 

Shipley 

Hefner 

Moiloban 

Shrlver 

Helstoski 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Slkes 

Henderson 

Morgan 

Slsk 

Hicks 

Mosher 

Skubltz 

HUlia 

Moss 

Slack 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  HI. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Howard 

Murtha 

Solarz 

Hughes 

Natcher 

Staggers 

Jarman 

Neal 

Stanton, 

Johnson,  Calif.  Nedzl 

J.  WUliam 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nl3C 

Stanton, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Nowak 

James  V. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Oberstar 

Stark 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Obey 

Steed 

Jordan 

O'NeUl 

Stephens 

Hasten 

Ottlnger 

Stokes 

Kastenmeier 

Fatxnan,  Tex. 

Stratton 

Kazen 

Patten,  N.J. 

Studds 

Koch 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Sullivan 

LaFalce 

Pepper 

Symington 

Leggett 

Perkins 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Lehman 

Peyser 

Teague 

Long,  Md. 

Pickle 

Thompson 

McClory 

Pike 

Thone 

McCloskey 

Preyer 

Thornton 

McCormack 

Price 

Traxler 

McDade 

Frltchard 

Tsongas 

McEwen 

Quie 

UdaU 

McFall 

Rangel 

UUman 

McHugh 

Rees 

Vander  Veen 

McKay 

Reuss 

Vanlk 

McKinney 

Rhodes 

Vlgorlto 

Macdonaid 

Richmond 

Waxman 

Madden 

Riegle 

Weaver 

Madlgan 

Rlnaldo 

Whalen 

Mahon 

Risenhoover 

White 

Matbis 

Roberts 

Whltten 

Mazzoll 

Rodino 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Meeds 

Roe 

Wirth 

Melcher 

Uoncalio 

Wolff 

Metcalfe 

Rooney 

Yates 

Meyner 

Rosenthal 

Young.  Tex. 

Mezvlnsky 

Rostenkowski 

Zablocki 

Michel 

Roush 

Zeferetti 
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Archer 

Latta 

Santlni 

Boiling 

Lujan 

Steelman 

Burke,  Fla. 

Matsunaga 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Esch 

Mink 

Symms 

Hannaford 

Moorhead, 

Vander  Jagt 

Heinz 

Calif. 

Wright 

Hutchinson 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Young,  Ga. 

Ichord 

Passman 

Kartb 

Rogers 

" 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The   WHrrE   Hottse  Office 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  White 
House  Office  as  authorized  by  law.  Includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $3,850,000  for  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  at  such  per  diem 
rates  for  individuals  as  the  President  may 
specify,  and  other  personal  services  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating 
the  employment  and  compensation  of  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  newspapers,  pe- 
riodicals, teletype  news  service,  and  travel 
(not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  President) ; 
and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  official  enter- 
tainment expenses  to  be  available  for  alloca- 
tion within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Preel- 
dent;    $16,763,000. 

For  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
34. 191, 000. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     HAKRIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  Page 
16,  Immediately  after  lUie  8,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Tliat  part  of  the  fuudd  appropriated  under 
this  title  for  the  White  House  Office  equal 
to  the  total  of  the  pay  of  the  employees  de- 
tailed for  full-time  duty  In  the  White  House 
Office  from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
any  purpose. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  is  that  this  amendment  is  in 
violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI,  because 
it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  language  of  the  limitation  fails  to 
provide  that  "no  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion under  consideration  shall  be  used 
for  a  certain  designated  purpose,"  as 
provided  in  section  843  of  the  House 
rules. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides 
that  funds  calculated  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  amendment  "may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose" rather  than  for  a  certain  desig- 
nated purpose  required  under  clause  2, 
rule  XXI. 

Failiu'e  to  state  that  certain  designated 
purpose  for  which  the  funds  cannot  be 
used  har  the  effect  of  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and  is  In  violation  of 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  impose  a  lot  of  book- 
keeping duties  on  the  White  House  that 
they  do  not  now  have.  There  are  only 
about  20  people  assigned  to  the  White 
House,  most  of  them  for  less  than  6 
months.  There  would  be  no  way  on  Earth 
that  they  could  ever  determine  how  to 
comply  v(ith  this  rule  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  then  they  would  have  to 
perform  an  extensive  bookkeeping  func- 
tion not  now  provided  for. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
is  clearly  legislation  In  an  appropria- 
tion bill  because.  In  addition  to  the  other 
reasons  I  have  stated.  It  also  Imposes 
duties  upon  the  White  House  staff  that  do 
not  now  exist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sori-y  that  my  chairman  did  not 
wait  for  me  to  explain  the  amendment 
before  objecting. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  objection  la 
valid  or  that  the  point  of  order  Is  valid. 

Obviously,  the  fimds  being  appropri- 
ated by  this  section  are  for  a  very  spe- 
cific purpose.  What  this  amendment  does 
is  make  sure  that  when  other  in-kind 
services  are  used  from  other  agencies,  to 
replace  this  use,  obviously,  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated shall  not  be  used  for  the 
same  puipose. 

It  is  clearly  a  meaningful  limitation 
on  the  appropriation  and  bears  specifi- 
cally on  the  appropriation  and  on  the 
use  being  made. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  that  it 
requires  a  great  deal  more  bookkeeping, 
I  just  do  not  believe  that  argument  has 
any  merit  whatsoever.  Obviously,  a  de- 
tailed employee  from  another  agency  has 
to  be  designated  for  White  House  service. 
ObvioiLsIy,  certification  of  his  employ- 


ment and  responsibilities  at  the  White 
House  has  to  be  made.  Obviously,  those 
records  have  to  be  kept. 

The  only  question  here  is  if,  in  fact, 
he  is  being  paid  from  the  agency,  should 
the  appropriation  exist  at  the  White 
House  for  the  same  payment?  I  think, 
obviously,  the  best  poUcy  would  require 
that  it  sliould  not,  and  obviously,  thLs 
sort  of  limitation  on  the  appropriation 
is  appropriate  under  the  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  <Mi-. 
Steed)  makes  a  point  of  order  on  the 
language  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harris)  in  connection  with  certain  White 
House  funds. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment, particularly  as  it  pertains  to 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  The  Chair  is  con- 
strained to  feel  that  it  amoimts  pri- 
marily to  a  limitation  on  availability  of 
a  part  of  the  funds  in  this  paragraph, 
and  fiu-ther,  that  even  if  It  could  be  con- 
strued as  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  the  amendment  appears  to  the  Chair 
to  amoimt  to  a  retrenchment  and  a  cer- 
tain cut,  actually,  in  funds  in  the  bill, 
which,  mider  clause  2,  rule  XXI,  makes 
it  ui  order,  notwithstanding  the  conten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
The  gentleman  concedes  that  personnel 
are  being  detailed  from  other  agencies 
to  the  White  House,  and  the  amendment 
would  tlierefore  be  operable. 

Therefore,  on  that  basis,  the  Chau* 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  "Mr. 
Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Introduchig  an 
amendment  to  title  m  of  H.R.  8597 
which  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  prac- 
tice of  detailing  employees  from  execu- 
tive agencies  to  the  White  House  Office 
for  full-time  sei-vlce. 

Section  107  of  title  3  of  the  United 
States  Code  authorizes  the  detail  of  em- 
ployes from  the  executive  departments 
to  the  White  House  Oflflce  "for  tempo- 
raiT  assistance."  There  Is  no  statutory 
requirement  that  the  White  House  reim- 
burse agencies  employing  these  detailees. 
According  to  the  May  20,  1975,  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  re- 
port on  the  White  House  authorization 
bill,  H.R.  6706: 

...  it  Is  the  practice  to  reo.ulre  reim- 
bursement for  the  agencies  for  any  detail 
extending  over  .six  months. 

This,  I  must  emphasize  is  a  practice 
of  the  White  House,  not  a  statutory 
requirement. 

The  White  House  rei>orted  to  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee that  as  of  April  1,  20  employes 
were  detailed  to  the  White  House  Office, 
only  two  of  whom  were  detailed  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  This  figure  of  20, 
however,  does  not  indicate  how  many  em- 
ployees were  detailed  over  a  period  of  a 
year  or  how  many  are  detailed  now  or 
for  how  long.  There  is  no  limitation— 
not  even  budgetary — on  the  number  of 
persons  who  can  be  detailed  to  the 
White  House;  thus,  this  number  can 
Increase  indefinitely. 
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My  amendment  would  require  that  the 
White  House  not  spend  the  sum  equal  to 
the  total  salaries  of  all  employees  de- 
tailed. Since  there  is  no  limit  on  detail- 
ing and  since  there  is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining how  many  employees  are  or  will 
be  detailed  at  what  cost,  the  amendment 
does  not  hold  the  White  House  to  a  pre- 
cise figure.  What  it  does  do  !«;  to  require 
the  White  House  not  to  spend  funds  for 
other  things  that  it  should  be  using  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  detailed  employees. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
curb  the  practice — enioved  by  many 
Presidents — of  adding  on  and  adding  on 
ad  infinitum  to  the  White  House  staff. 
We  must  loolc  at  White  House  staffing  in 
perspective.  First,  the  President  has  the 
White  House  staff  of  500  people,  as  in- 
tended in  this  bill.  On  top  of  that  he  has 
the  Vice  Pi-esident*s  staff — called  special 
assistance  to  the  President — of  30  more 
people.  Under  this  bill  the  President 
would  have  the  "unanticipated  needs" 
fund  of  $1  million  which  can  be  ased  to 
hire  further  staff.  Also  available  are  86 
employees  for  the  Executive  Residence. 
Add  to  this  the  President's  unlimited  au- 
thoi-lty  to  hire  experts  and  consultants; 
in  April  there  were  12.  On  top  of  all 
these,  the  President  has  the  rest  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  Piesident — over  a 
dozen  councils  and  commissions.  On  top 
of  all  of  these,  the  President  can  detail 
an  unlimited  number  of  employees  to  the 
White  House  to  serve  him. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  exercise  some 
control  over  a  small  group  of  employees. 
All  my  amendment  contemplates  Ls  to 
require  the  White  House  to  withhold 
from  spending  the  amount  of  money  be- 
ing paid  for  salaries  by  other  ugencies  for 
the  detailed  employees. 

My  purpose  is  very  simple:  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  'White  House  staff  has 
grown  and  grown  in  recent  years.  It  is 
an  endless  labyrinth  of  la.\  ers  and  layers 
of  people.  There  Ls  no  question  that  the 
President  should  have  some  assistants  to 
carry  out  his  many  and  complex  duties. 
But  my  point  is  that  it  is  time  we  re- 
move major  policymaking  from  a  few 
cloistered,  imknown,  faceless  special  Ex- 
ecutive assistants  and  associate  counsel- 
lors surroimding  the  President.  We  must 
return  Government  to  the  people,  to  our 
Cabinet  oflBcials  where  decisions  .should 
be  made  out  in  the  open  and  where  top 
ofBcials  are  accessible  and  accountable. 
Adding  on  to  the  White  House  staff  by 
detailing  employees  is  just  one  small  ele- 
ment of  a  growing  bureaucracy  and  an 
unlimited  hiring  authority  down  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  What  I  propose, 
in  effect,  is  if  the  White  Hou.^c  wants  to 
use  detailed  employees,  .so  be  it.  But  the 
White  House  should  reduce  proportion- 
ately the  other  employees  and  not  pad 
and  mushroom  the  staff. 

This  amendment,  similar  to  my  efforts 
last  week  on  the  'White  House  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Is  part  of  an  overall  policy 
question  which  this  Congress  must  face. 
I  am  very  concerned,  an  I  said  last  week, 
at  the  congressional  "imdersighf  that 
has  occiured  in  monitoiing  the  White 
House  operations.  Watergate  is  not  far 
behind  us  and  just  this  week  v.e  have 
heard  reports  of  CIA  detailees  in  the 
White  House.  Sooner  or  later  we  must 
confront  and  curb  a  growing  concentra- 


tion of  power  behind  the  impenetrable 
walls  of  the  White  House.  My  amend- 
ment is  one  small  step. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Cliaii-man.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  facing  a  proposition  here  tliat 
unless  we  want  to  do  something  very 
unfair — and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose  but  would  be 
misciiievoas — we  ought  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  got  tlirough 
passing  a  bill  that  treats  this  whole 
!>roblem.  This  idea  was  not  apparently 
Morthy  of  being  considered  in  the  legis- 
lation that  dealt  with  the  White  House 
staff.  So  now  here  coming  in  the  back 
door  we  have  this  tricky  little  matter. 
At  the  current  time  they  have  a  rtde 
down  at  the  White  House  that  if  any- 
body is  drafted  out  of  an  agency  for 
more  than  6  months,  he  is  automatically 
transferred  over  on  the  White  House 
staff.  This  was  done  several  years  ago 
With  the  urging  and  the  cooperation  of 
our  subcommittee  so  we  could  know 
wliat  they  are  doing  down  there. 

There  are  about  20  people  on  a.ssign- 
ment  there  at  the  present  time,  over 
half  of  whom  will  be  there  less  than 
6  months.  I  tliink  we  have  got  to  stop 
here  and  just  think  for  a  minute  about 
how  the  White  House  staff  operates  and 
how  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States 
operates.  He  is  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government.  They 
carry  on  all  sorts  of  activities  down 
tliere  that  require  the  cooperation  and 
help  of  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ei'nment.  Sometimes  tliese  projects  go 
on  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Many  times  no  one  has  any  way  of 
knowing  when  tliey  start  out  how 
long  they  will  take.  Sometimes  emergen- 
cies nobody  has  ever  heard  of  come  up. 

So  to  give  the  President  any  leeway 
at  all,  I  think  the  system  we  now  have 
is  one  that  meets  all  of  the  reasonable 
requirements  anybody  could  bring  up. 
Remember  that  we  have,  whatever  else 
one  thinks,  a  limitation  on  this  whole 
White  House  staff  thing  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  certain  amotmt  of  money  in 
the  appropriation  biU,  and  there  is  no 
way  tills  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment  can  exceed  that  amotmt  of 
money. 

So  I  think  we  can  assume  that  the 
Piesident  is  going  to  be  circumspect  In 
tlie  way  he  uses  this.  They  have  set  it 
up  this  way.  Tliey  have  got  it  now  espe- 
cially so  that  we  would  know  what  is 
going  on,  and  we  do  know.  So  I  think 
we  ought  to  let  the  President  have 
enough  leeway  to  get  his  work  force  to 
where  it  will  do  the  job  he  has  to  do. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  a  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
anyone  assigned  to  the  White  House  staff 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  is  on  a 
reimbui-sable  basis  tmd  is  paid  out  of  this 
appropriation? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  Tliat  is  al.so  part  of 


tlie  program.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Im- 
provement this  could  make.  It  could 
cause  some  difficulties,  because  when  they 
ask  for  people  out  of  the  Department  to 
come  over  there  and  take  part  in  some 
of  the  functions  at  the  White  House, 
very  rarely  do  tliey  know  .specifically 
how  much  time  that  is  going  to  require. 

Members  have  been  asking  ine  all  day 
how  long  it  Ls  going  to  take  on  this  bili. 
I  could  not  tell  anybody  because  I  can- 
not read  the  minds  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chair  and  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
this  morning  where  a  number  of  people 
from  agencies  were  involved.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  to  keep  books  on  each  and 
eveiy  time  anybody  under  the  President's 
jurisdiction  has  to  go  down  to  the  White 
House  and  work  with  him  and  his  staff 
in  carrying  out  the  mandates?  They  have 
a  book  that  is  about  a  foot  thick  of  de- 
mands and  missions  and  assignments 
tliat  this  Congress  by  its  own  legislative 
action  has  already  imposed  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  perform,  and  it  involves  all  sorts 
of  agencies  of  the  Government.  I  just 
do  not  know  what  we  want  to  do.  We 
cannot  expect  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  a  miracle  man.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  is  give  him  the  tools 
to  do  the  most  diflicult  job  in  the  world. 

For  goodness'  sake,  why  do  we  not  play 
fair  with  the  man  and  defeat  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th.- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  just  curious.  Are  there  people 
delegated  into  the  White  House  from 
other  agencies  who  are  not  paid  under 
tlie  White  House  authorization?  Maybe 
I  misunderstood  the  gentleman,  but  I 
thought  he  said  that  whenever  they  come 
to  the  White  House  they  are  reimbursed 
with  White  House  salaries.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  they  are  going  to  be 
brought  over  tiiere  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  time,  they  are  transferred  onto  the 
White  House  staff. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  is  a  prolonged  period 
of  time? 

Mr.  STEED.  Six  monUis  or  more,  or  a 
year.  Also  it  depends  a  lot  on  what  the.v 
are  doing.  Many  of  these  people  go  over 
there  on  a  temporaiy  basis  because  of 
a  specific  tiling  that  is  going  on.  When 
that  is  finished,  they  go  back  to  their 
ugcncies. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  Uie  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  but  they  are  still  paid  out 
of  the  agency  funds? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  President  has  to  have 
all  the  experts  from  the  agencies  if  he 
is  going  to  perform  his  duties,  so  that  is 
mostly  wliat  this  going  and  coming  of 
the  people  from  the  agencies  is  all  about. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  chairman  would 
answer  a  couple  more  questions  on  tiiis. 
I  guess  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not 
seeing  really  a  true  picture  of  exactly  how 
many  people  are  employed  or  how  much 
they  are  being  paid  in  the  'White  House 
if  we  do  not  have  the  amendment  offered 
by  tile  gentleman  from  'Virginia  so  that 
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we  have  a  true  accounting  and  true  pic- 
ture of  exactly  what  is  going  on  down 
there.  We  have  that  in  the  Congress  and 
I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  have  that 
in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
here  is  what  we  are  up  against.  They 
have  a  White  House  staff  that  performs 
most  of  the  duties,  but  special  things 
come  up  that  require  people  who  have 
to  know  special  things  and  the  White 
House  has  to  get  those  persons  from  the 
agencies,  sometimes  for  a  day  or  an  hour 
or  a  year.  It  all  depends.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  people  who  work  in 
the  White  House  because  it  is  the  agen- 
cy's business  they  are  looking  after  and 
not  the  White  House  busine&s.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  know  sometimes 
whether  those  assigned  persons  are  do- 
ing White  House  work  or  agency  work 
because  they  are  assigned  the  duties 
sometimes  together. 

We  get  a  list  of  every  assignment  they 
are  working  on  all  year  long  so  we  know 
if  there  is  an  excess  on  this.  It  is  going 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  used  to  be 
hundreds  of  people  who  did  this. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  How  many  people  Aere 
delegated  to  the  White  House  from  the 
agencies  for  long  periods,  let  us  say  for 
6  months  or  3  months,  who  took  posi- 
tions at  the  White  House  but  were  not 
paid  out  of  the  White  House  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  about  the  largest 
number  they  have  had  recentiy  who 
stayed  aroimd  for  more  than  6  months 
was  between  8  and  10. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  How  many  stayed  3 
months? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  There  has  to  be  a  sched- 
ule. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  have  a  list  of  last 
year's  use  of  this  which  is  in  the  hear- 
ings. Currentiy  there  are  about  20  peo- 
ple on  assignment  there,  most  of  them 
on  a  vei-y  short  term,  and  they  keep  go- 
ing and  coming  all  the  time  because  the 
White  House  business  is  changing,  just 
like  the  gentleman's  office  business. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  Ls  what  bothers 
me. 

Mr.  STEED.  What  does  the  gentleman 
find  wrong  with  letting- the  President  of 
the  United  States  have  access  to  people 
In  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  the  duties  we  put 
on  him?  What  else  can  he  do? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  only  thing  I  have 
difficulty  with  is  that  this  White  House 
staff  seems  to  be  enlarging  every  year. 
The  gentleman  from  'Virginia  pointed  out 
in  his  amendment  earlier  there  would 
not  be  a  reduction.  What  I  understand 
on  this  amendment  is  that  it  does  not  in 
any  way  cut  down,  it  just  makes  the 
White  House  report  the  number. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  want  to  correct  the  gen- 
tleman on  one  thing.  The  White  House 
staff  has  been  going  down.  That  is  a  re- 
duction from  last  year. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  goes  down  but  we 
do  not  know  how  many  axe  being  brought 
in  from  other  agencies  to  take  those 
positions. 

Mr.  STEED.  Not  over  8  or  10  on  any 
prolonged  time  at  all.  I  do  not  know  how 
else  to  answer  the  gentleman.  I  have 


said  that  right  now  there  are  not  over 
20  people  there  on  assignment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  It  seems  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  why  this  increase  in  staff 
is  coming  up  at  a  time  wnen  we  have  a 
re-election  campaign  coming  up  in  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President  needs  to  do  his  job  and  I  do 
not  know  who  else's  word  to  take  except 
his  word,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Chainnan,  I  will 
give  an  illustration.  It  was  around  Easter 
time  when  something  was  bubbling  in  the 
Middle  East  which  caused  the  President 
to  say  we  will  take  another  look  at  it 
and  we  may  change  our  policy,  and  the 
ambassadors  from  Israel  and  Egypt  and 
Jordan  all  were  flown  quickly  back  to  the 
United  States  and  the  experts  from  the 
State  Department  were  all  meeting  in 
the  White  House  with  the  President  and 
they  went  out  to  the  west  coast  for  some- 
thing, I  believe  he  had  his  picture  taken 
there  witlisome  refugees, 

AnotJB»gj  time  we  were  trying  to  get 
copper  from  Chile, 

In  the  White  House  we  had  people 
from  the  Commerce  Department.  We  had 
people  from  the  International  Policy 
Commission  that  are  around  the  White 
House  when  they  are  needed:  but  we 
have  to  give  the  President  that  leeway. 

Mr.  HARKTN.  He  already  has  the  Cab- 
inet System  set  up  to  do  these  things. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  concern.  I  think 
the  President  needs  that  discretion.  In 
every  single  instance  here  the  President 
will  retain  that  discretion.  All  this 
amendment  does  is  apply  to  full-time 
people. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  concern  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  genUeman  from 
Virginia  that  we  do  not  know  as  a  legis- 
lative body  how  many  people  are  detailed 
to  the  White  House. 

I  would  like  for  the  people  who  are  so 
concerned  to  convey  to  me  how  many 
people  from  the  various  agencies  are  de- 
tailed to  the  legislative  body.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  many  people  are 
here  on  the  Hill  maintaining  offices  at 
the  present  time?  Why  are  we  not  con- 
cerned about  the  legislative  body? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  all  I  can  tell  the  gentleman,  as  a 
Congressman  I  am  allowed  18  staff  mem- 
bers and  if  I  want  one  of  the  other  agen- 
cies to  come  down  and  work  for  me  lor 
6  months,  I  doubt  that  the  President 
would  pick  up  the  tab  for  that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  The  gentleman 
misunderstands  exactly  what  I  asked. 
Liaison  offices  are  here  from  all  the  agen- 


cies, so  we  can  gain  assistance  for  our 
constituents. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Yes,  if  Uie 
gentleman  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  this  is  a  valid 
question.  I  will  have  to  leave  it  up  to  my 
colleagues  to  see  whether  I  answer  or 
not,  but  I  will  ti-y.  The  point  is  that  the 
liaison  officer  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  White  House  or  the  liai- 
son from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Hill,  those  liaison  offices  would  not 
be  covered  by  this  amendment.  We  are 
talking  about  someone  detailed  full  time 
to  the  White  House  as  an  employee  of 
tlie  White  House  to  function  in  a  slot 
we  Pre  appropriating  in  this  bill.  All  this 
amendment  .-rays,  if  someone  is  taken 
from  another  agency,  paid  by  that 
agency  and  put  in  a  full-time  slot,  as 
prescribed  by  this  bill,  then  this  appro- 
prjotion  is  reduced  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  The  gentleman 
made  one  statement  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect, or  at  least  understand,  that  people 
from  an  agency  are  detailed  as  full-time 
employees  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Did  the  gentle- 
man make  that  statement,  that  they  are 
full-time  employees? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Ohio,  They  aie  under 
the  appropriation  and  paid  for  by  the 
apnropriation, 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Let  me  point  out  one 
thing  about  these  liaison  people.  Liaison 
people  are  here  in  the  Congress,  the  same 
as  they  are  in  the  White  House,  because 
they  have  expertise  that  the  Congress 
needs.  I  cannot  see  why  all  the  furor  or 
why  any  one  could  see  something  evil  in 
this. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
have  one  point  to  clear  up  and  then  I 
will  yield  further  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  year  1961  there 
were  134  people  detailed  to  the  White 
House.  We  have  20  now. 

In  1962,  there  were  123. 

In  1963,  there  were  111. 

In  1964,  there  were  125. 

In  1965,  there  were  154. 

In  1966.  there  were  219. 

In  1967,  there  were  246. 

In  1968,  there  were  206. 

In  1969.  there  were  232. 

And  in  1970,  there  were  287. 

It  has  now  been  reduced  to  20. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  form  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  right 
now  the  President  is  watching  TV,  be- 
cause within  a  minute  we  are  going 
to  join  in  space  with  the  Russians.  So, 
we  have  got  the  mihtary  and  everybody 
in  the  space  program  probably  surroimd- 
ing the  President  In  the  White  House 
right  now. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  this  amounts  to  little  more 
than  nit-plcklng.  If  the  committee 
already  has  information  about  the  num- 
bers and  salaries  of  the  people  to  be 
detailed  to  the  White  House,  and  their 
purposes,  then  this  amendment  amounts 
to  no  more  than  simple  harassment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  141.  noes  274, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
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Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
A5pm 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Bauciu 
Beard,  HI. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Bonker 
BrademM 
Brodhead 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Camejr 
Carr 

Chi£holm 
Clay 

CoUlns,  m. 
Corman 
Cornell 
D'Amo\ir« 
Daniels,  N.J. 
DanieUon 
Dell  urns 
Derrick 
DlngeU 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnau 
Early 
Eckhardc 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fisher 
Plthian 
Florlo 
Ford,  BCch. 
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Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  Ul. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn, 
Bell 
Bersland 


Gaydos 

Gonzalez 

Grassley 

Green 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W. 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

HoUand 

Holtzman 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Kasteunieter 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

McHugh 

Maguire 

Mann 

Me«U 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnaky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

MltcheU,Md. 

Mbakley 

Moffett 

Moss 

MotU 

Neal 
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BevlU 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 


Noiitn 

Oberstar 

OHara 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pike 
Rangel 
Reuss 
.  Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rodino 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Shaip 
Simon 
Spellman 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
SuUlvan 
Thompson 
Traxlor 
Tsongaa 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgortto 
Waxnum 
Weaver 
MThlte 
Whltten 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
TatroQ 
Young,  Ga. 


Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burtlson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederfoerg 
CbappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Dona. 
Cla«Km.D«| 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 


Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Oonyers 
Cotter 
Coughliu 
Crane 
Daniel,  Diui 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Downing 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan.  Teun. 
du  Pont 
EMwards,  .\Ia. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evtins.  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Flndley 
FUh 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Fold,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frty 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 
G(ddwater 
Ooodllng 
Gradlsou 
Gude 
Guyer 
Ha^edom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 

Heckler.  Mfss 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 


Hyde 
Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Teun. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchuiii 

Kindness 

Lagomarsiiio 

Landrum 

Latia 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Long,  La. 

IX5tt 

Lujau 

McCloiy 

McCloskey 

McCoilisler 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mazzoli 

Meyner 

Michel 

Milford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtba 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nowak 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J, 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 


Prever 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

RostenkO'Aski 

Rousselot 
Runnels 

Ruppe 

Rj'an 

Surasin 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebeliiis 

Shipley 

Slu-iver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubit/ 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 

Sceiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  FlA. 
Yotmg.  TeK. 
Zeferettl 


Archer 

Brown,  Calif, 

Each 

Hannaford 

Heinz 

KarUi 

Maodonald 


NOT  VOTING 

Matsunaga 

Mink 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Murphy,  N.Y 
Nichols 
Santlni 
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Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Teague 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Zablockt 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  page  9,  line  21,  of  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  re- 
luctantly object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Gentrai,  Provisions — Civn.  Defense 
Sec.  1.  Appropriations  contained  In  thl.s 
Act  for  carrying  out  civil  defense  activities 
shall  not  be  available  in  excess  of  the  limi- 
tations on  appropriations  contained  in  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  a.s 
amended   (50  U.S.C.  App.  2260). 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  regarding  H.R.  8597  regarding  ap- 
propriations, in  part,  for  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

This  morning  I  received  a  number  of 
complaints,  as  I  do  eveiy  day,  regarding 
postal  service  problems.  These  com- 
plaints primarily  Involve  service  prob- 
lems as  they  affect  niral  areas,  since  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  57  counties  in 
western  Kansas. 

As  a  result  of  ever-increasing  com- 
jilalnt^s,  my  office  conducted  a  special 
listening  and  inspection  tour  regarding 
postal  problems  in  rural  areas  back  in 
the  spring  of  1973.  Since  that  time  I  have 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Service  and  have  introduced  or 
cosponsored  a  number  of  bills  I  felt  could 
improve  the  situation. 

In  order  to  be  brief,  lam  probably  over- 
simplifying the  facts  but  I  think  we 
have  a  situation  whereby  the  following 
takes  place:  Postal  authorities  here  in 
Washington  are:  Negotiating  contracts 
which  will  involve  locked-ln  labor  costs, 
facing  ever-lncreacing  costs  to  move  the 
mail,  trying  to  meet  a  directive  from 
Congress  to  make  postal  service  pay  for 
itself  and  facing  political  opposition  to 
raising  postal  rates.  The  managers  here 
in  Washington  insist  the  USPS  can  be 
i-un  like  a  big  business  and  have  their 
own  figures  to  prove  It.  These  past  few 
weeks  postal  officials  in  the  Midwest  have 
been  trying  to  iron  out  the  problems  con- 
nected with  routing  mail  through  the 
new  bulk  mail  center  in  Kansas  City. 
Mail  and  parcel  post  was  originally  being 
delivered  from  Wichita  to  communities 
in  my  district  in  western  Kansas  on  a 
1-day  basis.  Now.  however,  the  mall 
must  go  to  Kansas  City  through  the  new 
processing  center  and  It  Is  taking  from 
1  to  even  5  or  6  days  longer. 

The  postal  officials  In  Kansas  assme 
me  they  are  working  on  this  problem  and 
that  the  system  will  eventually  work. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  case  where  a  farm  Im- 
plement dealer  paid  special  handling 
costs  for  parts  needed  during  harvest 
time  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  way  to 
circumvent  the  new  system  and  deliver 
the  parts  on  a  next-day  basis. 

I  make  mention  of  this  because  we  are 
embarked  upon  a  national  postal  system 
that  is  geared  to  moving  tlie  tremendous 
mail  load  In  our  urban  areas  via  new 
equipment  and  computers.  This  system 
is  complete  with  a  testing  arrangement 
that  in  fact  tests  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem, not  actual  mall  delivery  time. 
Armed  with  these  figures  and  with  a 
sharp  pencil,  cost  dictates  filter  down 
through  regional,  district  and  sectional 
center  offices  with  success  being  meas- 
ured by  how  much  cosrts  can  be  cut  and 
standardized. 

It  is  a  beautiful  system  on  paper.  But  I 
submit  while  all  of  this  Is  going  on 
patrons  In  rural  areas  have  been  going 
through  5  years  of  seeing  personnel  and 
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seiTlce  capability  taken  from  local  post 
offices,  and  In  general,  service  deteriorate 
significantly  from  what  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

Through  these  past  5  years  I  have 
repeatedly  brought  complaints  to  the  at- 
tention of  postal  authorities  here  In 
Washington.  About  a  year  ago,  tired  of 
receiving  four-  or  five-paragraph  form 
letters,  I  gave  up.  We  now  work  with  dis- 
trict and  section  center  persomiel  in 
Kansas  and  we  have  had  some  success. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  system 
is  not  working  in  our  rural  areas.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  must  closely  scrutinize 
all  appropriations  regarding  tlie  justifi- 
cation and  amount  of  money  needed  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  cover  the  cost 
between  postal  revenues  and  postal  costs. 
It  is  with  regret  I  find  it  necessary  to 
cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  this  ap- 
propriations measure.  I  do  so  knowing 
these  appropriations  are  needed  and  jus- 
tified in  tenns  of  amount.  My  vote  is 
being  cast  as  a  protest  as  to  how  these 
funds  are  being  spent  and  t-)  overall 
postal  policy  that  has  led  to  the  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  service  in  our 
rural  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  612.  None  of  the  funds  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
border  control  activities  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  to  any  other  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  FENWICK 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Penwick  :  Add 
a  new  section  613  on  page  45,  line  21:  "None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  permit  Parcel  Post  to  be 
handled  at  less  than  its  attributable  cost." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide that  we  should  not  depart  too  far 
from  the  established  custom  which  ruled 
in  the  Postal  Service  when  it  was  part  of 
the  Government.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  told  us  yesterday,  this  regula- 
tion provided  that  parcel  post  should  not 
be  handled  at  a  cost  of  more  than  4  per- 
cent of  its  attributable  cost,  or  less  than 
4  percent  of  its  attributable  cost. 

For  many  years  now  we  have  had  a 
private,  taxpaying,  unionized,  good  par- 
cel delivery  service,  and  the  effect  of 
allowing  tax  money  to  be  used  to  sub- 
sidize Parcel  Post  would  be  in  effect  to 
put  this  company  out  of  business.  I  was 
not  approached  by  the  company  on  this 
but  by  constituents  who  are  workers. 
They  have  completed  a  new  contract  and 
they  are  very  anxious  about  their  jobs. 
It  seems  unfair  that  we  should  take  tax 
money  and  subsidize  this  section  of  the 
Postal  Service.  We  know  that  we  need  to 
subsidize  service  for  educational  and  reli- 
gious and  other  philanthropic  mail,  and 
for  newspapers  and  magazines.  We  can- 
not endlessly  subsidize  every  use  of  the 
Postal  Service. 


It  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  an  unwise 
use  of  tax  money,  and  a  danger  to  those 
jobs,  that  we  should  begin  to  subsidize 
the  delivery  of  Parcel  Post. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  g?ntleman 
from  Oklahoma  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  insist  on  my  ix)int  of 
order.  Mr.  Chairman.  This  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  changing  exist- 
ing law.  The  Congress  enacted  the  Postal 
Service  Corporation  bill  and  created  the 
Rate  Commission  and  delegated  to  the 
Rate  Commission  the  sole  and  final  au- 
thority on  all  postal  rates.  The  impact 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  limit  and 
change  that  postal  ratemaking  power 
that  is  inherent  in  the  law  creating  the 
Postal  Corporation. 

If  the  amendment  here  is  permitted  to 
prevail  then  all  sorts  of  amendments  af- 
fecting the  operation  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  be  applicable  and  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Postal  Service  Corpora- 
tion law  would  be  destroyed.  So  I  think  it 
is  very  imperative  since  this  does  change 
the  law  and  the  powers  invested  in  the 
Rate  Commission  that  we  hold  it  is  obvi- 
ously legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mi-s.  FENWICK.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Is  the  gentleman's  position  such  that 
In  his  opinion  this  amounts  to  a  change 
in  law?  Would  the  gentleman  speak  to 
that  point? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  The  sole  authority  to 
determine  what  will  be  charged  for  par- 
cel post,  whether  it  is  more  or  less  than 
cost,  is  vested  in  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission and  to  accept  this  amendment 
here  would  limit  tliat  authority  which 
would  change  the  law  which  vests  that 
total  power  in  that  Commission.  So  it 
would  require  an  action  on  the  part  not 
only  of  the  ratemaking  Commission  but 
the  Postmaster  General  in  that  he  does 
not  now  have  to  abide  by  this  sort  of 
demand. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  corporation 
was  to  take  the  power  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  out  of  Congress  and  leave  it  in  the 
Postal  Corporation  for  the  postal  rate 
commitment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  SiSK).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  dealing 
•with  the  availabiUty  of  funds  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  parcel  post 
where  the  Postal  Service  permits  parcel 
post  to  be  handled  at  less  than  attrib- 
utable costs. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
to  the  effect  that,  in  essence,  this  changes 
basic  law,  must  be  sustained  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chair  does  not  feel  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  has 
made  a  sufficient  case  that  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  is  constrained  to 
sustain  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 


gret. I  will  vote  "no"  on  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  Why?  Because  it  contains  an 
appropriation  of  $181,000  for  the  former 
discredited  President,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  vote  1  cent 
for  him. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  many  other 
worthwhile  appropriations  in  the  bill, 
but  want  to  show  my  continued  objection 
to  funding  the  former  President  with 
staff  and  other  allowances,  which  he  does 
not  desei-ve. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cle.k  concluded  tlic  leading  oT 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  tlie  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SisK,  Chainnan  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8597)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  393,  nays  18. 
not  voting  23.  as  follows: 


Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mir-h. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 


IHoll  No.  4001 

YEAS— 393 

Abdnor 

Baldus 

Abzug 

Barrett 

Adams 

Baucus 

Addabbo 

Bauman 

Ambro 

Beard,  R.I. 

Anderson, 

Beard.  Teun. 

Calif. 

Bedell 

Anderson,  ni. 

BeU 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bennett 

Andrews, 

Bergland 

N.Dak. 

BevlU 

Annunzio 

Biaggi 

Armstrong 

Blester 

Ashbrook. 

Bingham 

Ashley 

Blanchard 

Aspln 

Blouin 

AuCoin 

Boggs 

BadUlo 

Boland 

Bafalis 

Boiling 
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BuOer 

Byron 

Camev 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

ChpppeU 

Chishoim 

Clausen. 
DouH 

Clawson,  Del 

Cay 

Cleveland 

Cochr&u 

Cohen 

Conable 

Coiilun 

Come 

Coiiyeis 

Cormaii 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coushlin 

Crniie 

D'Aniours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dai:ie!s.  N.J. 

Dsiuelson 

Davis 

de  la  Caiza 

Delauey 

DelUr.us 

Dent 

Denicl: 

Derwin.«ki 

Derine 

Dickinaon 

Dlggs 

Duineil 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downina 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenu. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckliardt 

Edgpr 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

Engli&b 

Erlent>ora 

Eshleman 

Evens.  Colo. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwiok 

Flndlev 

Fish 

Ptsher 

Pithlan 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 
Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
GlaUno 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
GrEtfisley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton. 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkltut 


Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mas.s. 

Hefner 

HelsiObki 

Henderson 

Hick-s 

HighroAer 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Hoit 

HOiizmoa 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

H'.ibbBid 

Huugoie 

Hutchl!i,-»on 

Hvde 

ichord 

•Jariran 

.Teftords 
Jenrette 

Joliuson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenii. 

•Jordan 

Kasteu 

Kasienmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagoniarsiiio 

Landnim 

Latta 

Lesgett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCiory 

McCIoskey 

McCoUtster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHush 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathls 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MesTinsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moes 

Mottl 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 


Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeill 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Paimau.  Tex. 

ri.tten,  N.J. 

Patllson.  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Fetti.1 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Tike 

Foa^e 

Pres.slsr 

i'rBi  er 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Qiilllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rnngel 

Regiila 

Reuss 

Khodes 

Richinoiid 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

RLsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Houcalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rosteukowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnei.s 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasiu 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Speuce 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
S  canton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ari/i. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 


Waxman 
Weaver 
Whaleu 
White 

Whltehurst 
Whit  ten 
Wiggir.s 
KllhCli.  3ol) 


I 


JexaiKk-r 
Broahead 
Ctrr 

Collins.  rt^<. 
Orfidisoii 
Hark'?! 


Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

14AYS— 18 

Kechler.  W.  Vs. 

Hughes 

Jiicobs 

Koch 

Krebs 

McDouakI 


Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Yotmg,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Miller.  Calif. 

Molfett 

Nolan 

Rousseiot 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 


NOT  VOTING— 2:i 

liees 

Santini 

Stee'.man 


-\kvher  Martin 

Browi:.  Cali;.  Matstaiasn 

Burleson.  Tex.  Minlsb  

Claucv  Mink  Steit;er.  Wis^ 

Colli  lib.  in.  Moorhend.  Syinms 

Esch  Calif.  Teague 

Kanii.Tiord  Murphy.  N.V.      Utiall 

HtLr.z  r'attersoii. 
Kanh  Calif. 

;  So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlie  following 
iXiirs : 

Mr.  Matsur.aga  with  Mr.  Biirlesoii  ol  Te.xas. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
;  Mr.  Hanuaford  with  Mr.  Patterson  of  Call- 
lirnia. 
]  Mr.  Minlsh  with  Mr.  Heinz. 
:  Mr   Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Moorbead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wlscon.slii. 

ilr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous matter,  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEES  ON  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  COMMERCE  AND  ON 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND 
FINANCE  TO  SIT  TODAY  WHILE 
HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Commerce 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Finance  be  permitted  to  sit 
in  public  session  today  while  the  House 
is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.    WHITE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
permitted  to  sit  today  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberation  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.   THONE.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  hcaid. 


AMENDING  SECTION  ."i'd  OP  HOME 
OWNERS"  JOAN  ACT  OF  1.933  TO 
CLARIFY  .\UTHORITY  OF  FEDERAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS TO  ACT  A3  CUSTODIANS  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  .AC- 
COUNTS 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion tS.J.  Res.  102)  amending  section 
3ic'  of  the  Horns  Owners'  Lean  Act  of 
1933  to  clarify  the  authority  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  act  as 
cu.stodians  of  individual  retirement  ac- 
count*:. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  getleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) assure  us  that  the  clarifying 
amendment  is  necessary  because  there  is 
one  phase  of  the  law  that  is  not  clear? 

Mr.  ST  GERM.MN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  yes,  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  is  to  allow  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  act  as  trustees  and 
custodians  of  individual  retirement 
accounts. 

Under  the  original  act,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board's  counsel  objected  to -the 
fact  that  there  was  not  an  amendment 
to  the  Home  Owaiers'  Loan  Act.  Subse- 
quently, an  amendment  was  passed.  This 
included  the  word  "trustee,"  but  they 
neglected  to  include  the  word  "custo- 
dian." 

This  amendment  merely  adds  the  word 
"custodian,"  so  that  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  can  act  as  trustees 
and  custodians  of  individual  retirement 
accounts. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  explanation, 
and  I  withdraw  my  resen'ation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  102 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  o/  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  which  was 
added  by  section  708  of  the  Emergency  Home 
JPlnance  Act  of  1970  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  section  408(a)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1964"  the  foUow- 
ing:  "and  to  act  as  trustee  or  custodian  of 
an  individual  retirement  account  within  the 
meaning  of  section  408  of  such  Code";  and 

(3»  by  Inserting  "or  account"  after  "such 
trust". 
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The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMAIITTEES 
ON  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COM- 
MERCE AND  ON  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FINANCE  TO  SIT 
TODAY  V/HILE  HOUSE  IS  IN 
SESSION 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
new m.y  unanimous  consent  request  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance  be 
be  permitted  to  sit  in  public  session  this 
afternoon  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENEWAL  OF  REQUEST  FOR  PER- 
MISSION FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  renew  the 
unanimous  consent  request  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  5-min- 
ute inile  this  afternoon  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman  can- 
not do  that  in  the  absence  of  the  person 
who  made  the  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fui-ther  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  591) 
establishing  a  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling^  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  591) , 
with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
thiough  the  first  section  ending  on  page 
2,  line  4,  of  the  resolution. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  the 
ni*st  section? 

AMEITDMENT    OFFZRED    BY    MR.    LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  :  On  page 
1,  line  6  after  the  words  "composed  of",  strike 
the  word  "thirteen"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
or  "seven." 

CXXI 14«4— Part  18 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment,  and  is  easily 
understood.  I  do  not  think  we  will  need 
a  lot  of  time  to  debate  it.  This  reduces 
the  members  on  this  committee  from  the 
proposed  13  to  7. 

I  might  say  that  when  the  Committee 
on  Rules  was  discussing  this  pi-oposed 
select  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
CalifoiTiia  indicated  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  he  had  considered  re- 
ducing the  then  existing  committee  from 
10  membei-s  to  7.  To  show  that  there 
is  nothing  sacred  about  the  number,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  came  up  with 
the  figure  of  13,  believing  that  perhaps 
we  could  eliminate  .some  of  the  problems 
the  prior  committee  had  had  by  increas- 
ing the  membership.  I  believe  just  the  op- 
posite is  true.  I  believe  that  we  can  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  troubles  by  reducing 
the  membership.  Not  only  that,  I  believe 
that  by  reducing  the  membership  the  op- 
portunity for  leaks  will  be  reduced.  Since 
we  are  dealing  with  our  intelligence  ga- 
thering agencies,  that  is  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation,  I  do  not  tliink  v.e 
should  treat  this  amendment  lightly. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  that 
tlie  proposed  number  of  13  be  reduced 
to   7. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  number  13  is  not 
just  drawn  from  the  sky.  It  provides 
room  for  tiiose  who  might  be  reappointed 
and  some  additional  members.  It  seems 
to  me  clear  that  a  seven-member  com- 
mittee is  simply  not  large  enough  to  be 
a  representative  cross  section  of  the 
House  as  seems  to  me  to  be  very  neces- 
sary in  this  very  important  and  compre- 
hensive study. 

I  hope  that  we  can  move  along  on 
these  matters  promptly.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  indicated  that  he  agrees 
with  that  notion,  and  I  would  hope  we 
could  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

When  the  gentleman  indicated  a 
larger  committee  was  necessary,  namely, 
13  members,  that  that  would  give  us  a 
cross  section  of  the  House,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  do  not  have  that  many  cross 
sections  in  the  House,  and  that  7  mem- 
bers would  be  adequate. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  logic  or  anything 
sacred  in  the  proposition  that  we  have 
13  rather  than  7  members. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  have  no  pretense  that 
tlie  matter  is  sacred;  I  just  think  it  is 
wiser. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta>  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Latta>  there 
were— ayes  27,  noes  44. 


BECORDED   VOTE 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  125.  noes  285, 
answered  "present"'  3.  not  voting  21.  as 
follows : 


[Roll  No.  4011 

AVES— 1*25 

. 

AbclJ  or 

Eir.ery 

Miller.  Ohio 

Alexander 

Eshleman 

Moore 

Andrews, 

Horlo 

M;,  ers,  Ind. 

N.  Dak. 

Forsythe 

OBrien 

Armstrong 

Frcnzel 

Pettis 

Ashbrook 

Frey 

Peyser 

Bafalis 

Oaydos 

Poage 

Bauman 

Goldwater 

PresiJer 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Goodling 

Oiile 

Bell 

Gradi&o'.i 

C'villleii 

Biaagl 

Orassley 

Retjula 

Brooiufie'.d 

Guyer 

Rhodes 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hagedorn 

Rinaldo 

BrovhUl 

Hammer- 

Robinson 

Buchanan 

srhmidi 

Kousselot 

Burgeuer 

Hansen 

Schneebeli 

Burke,  Fla. 

Karsha 

Schuli'C 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hastings 

SebeliuB 

Butler 

Hubert 

Shriver 

Byron 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Shuster 

Carter 

Hinis 

Skubitz 

Caser 

Hinshaw 

Smith,  Neo: . 

Cederbery 

Holt 

Snyder 

Chappell 

Hutchinson 

Spence 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clausen. 

Jarman 

Stratton 

DonH. 

Jchnson,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Clawson.  Del 

Kelly 

Thone 

Cleveland 

Kemp 

Treen 

Cochran 

KetchuiTi 

Van  Deerlln 

Cohen 

LagomitrsiiiO 

Walsh 

CoUins.  Tex. 

Latta 

Wp.mpler 

Conable 

Lent 

Whitten 

Conlan 

Lott 

Wi:iSlns 

Coughlln 

LuJan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Crane 

McCollIster 

V.'inn 

Daniel,  R.W. 

McDade 

Wydler 

Dent 

McDonaUi 

W^lie 

Derwlnskl 

McEwen 

Yatron 

Devine 

Madlgan 

Yoimg,  Alaska 

Dickinson 

Martin 

Young,  Fla. 

Downing 

MaihU 

ZeferetU 

Duncan.  Tex.ii 

Michel 
NOES — 285 

Abzuj; 

Collins,  HI. 

Friiser 

Aciijns 

Conte 

Fulton 

Addabbo 

Conyers 

Fuqua 

Ambro 

Conn an 

Glaimo 

Anderson, 

Cornell 

Gibboufi 

Calif. 

Cotter 

Gllman 

Anderson.  III. 

D'Amours 

Oinn 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gonzalez 

Annuiizlo 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Green 

Ashley 

Danielson 

Oude 

Aspln 

Davis 

Haley 

AuColn 

de  la  Ccrza 

HaU 

Badlllo 

Delaney 

Hamilton 

BalduB 

DeUums 

Hanley 

Barreti 

Derrick 

Harkln 

Baucus 

DingeU 

Harrlneton 

Beard.  R  T. 

Dodd 

Harrla 

Bedell 

Downey 

Hawkins 

Bennett 

Drinan 

Haves,  Ind. 

Berglaud 

Duncan,  O.'eg. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Bevill 

du  Pont 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Blester 

Early 

Hefner 

Bingham 

Eckhardt 

HeUiz 

Blanchaicl 

Edgar 

Helstoski 

Blouin 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Henderson 

Boggs 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hicks 

Boland 

EUberg 

Hlghtower 

BoUlng 

English 

Holland 

Bonker 

Erlenbom 

Holtzman 

Bo  wen 

Evans,  Ind. 

Horton 

Brademas 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Howard 

Breaux 

Fary 

Howe 

Brinkley 

Fascell 

Hubbard 

Brodhead 

Fen  wick 

Hughes 

Brooks 

Findiey 

Hungate 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fish 

Hyd- 

Burke.  Calif. 

Fisher 

Jaoobs 

Burke,  Mass. 

Flthian 

Jeffords 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Flood 

Jenrette 

Burton,  John 

Flowers 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Burton,  Phillip  Flynt 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Camey 

Foley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Carr 

Ford,  Mich. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Chishoim 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Clay 

Potmtain 

Jones,  Tenn. 
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Jordan 

Kaoten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazea 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Kruegar 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lebman 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

ICcOlory 

McCloskey 

ICcCormack 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

lIcKinney 

ICaodonald 

Madden 

ICaguire 

Mabon 


Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mtoyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mllcva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MIneta 

MltcbeU.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

MOakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moaher 

MOas 

Mottl 


Murphy,  111. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pattison,  N.T. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

RIsenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Riisso 

Ryan 

St  Oermain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 


Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seib«rling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUUm 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltefaurst 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex, 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Tates 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 3 
Breckinridge      MUford  Young.  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Archer 
Brown,  Calif. 
Dtggs 


Mnas,  Oolo. 
Hannaford 
Kartb 
Ifittaunaga 


MiUs 
Miniah 
Mink 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Patterson, 

CalU. 


Rees 

Santinl 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Teague 

UUman 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  2.  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 

(1)  the  collection,  analysis,  use,  and  cost 
of  Intelligence  Information  and  allegations 
ot  illegal  or  Improper  activities  of  Intelli- 
gence agencies  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad; 

(2)  the  procedures  and  effectiveness  of  co- 
ordination among  and  between  the  various 
InteUlgence  components  of  the  United  States 
Government; 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  executive 
branch  oversight  and  control  of  United 
States  intrtllgence  activities; 

(4)  the  need  for  improved  or  reorganized 
oversight  by  the  Congress  of  United  States 
InteUlgence  activities; 

(6)  the  necessity,  nature,  and  extent  of 
overt  and  covert  intelligence  activities  by 
United  Stetea  Intelligence  instrumentalities 
In  the  United  states  and  abroad; 

(6)  the  procedures  for  and  means  of  the 
protection  of  sensitive  InteUlgence  Infor- 
mation; 

(7)  procedures  for  and  means  of  the  pro- 
tection of  rights  and  prlvUeges  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  Ulegal  or  Improper 
Intelligence  activities;  and 


(8)  such  other  related  matters  as  the  se- 
lect committee  shaU  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sbc.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution,  the  select  committee  Is  author- 
ized to  Inquire  into  the  activities  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

<1)   the  National  Security  Council; 

(2)  the  United  States  Intelligence  Board; 

(3)  the  President's  Foreign  InteUlgence 
Advisory  Board; 

(4)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

(5)  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency; 

(6)  the  intelligence  components  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force; 

(7)  the  National  Security  Agency; 

(8)  the  InteUlgence  and  Research  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  State; 

(9)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

(10)  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Department  of  Justice: 

(11)  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration;  and 

(12)  any  other  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  Government  engaged  in  or 
otherwi-se  responsible  for  intelligence  opera, 
tlons  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Sec.  4.  The  select  committee  may  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  documents 
as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Is- 
sued over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  chairman  or  such 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, or  any  member  designated  by  him, 
may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

Sec.  5.  To  enable  the  select  committee  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution.  It 
is  authorized  to  employ  investigators,  attor- 
neys, consiiltants,  or  organizations  thereof, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  In- 
stitute and  carry  out  such  rules  and  proce- 
dures as  It  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent 
(1)  the  disclosure,  outside  the  select  com- 
mittee, of  any  Information  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
or  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  engaged  In  Intelligence 
activities,  obtained  by  the  select  committee 
during  the  course  of  Its  study  and  Investi- 
gation, not  authorized  by  the  select  commit- 
tee to  be  disclosed;  and  (2)  the  dlsclosiu-e, 
outside  the  select  committee,  of  any  In- 
formation which  would  adversely  affect  the 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  In  foreign  countries  or  the  In- 
telligence activities  In  foreign  countries  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  select  committee  or 
any  person  engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise 
to  perform  services  for  the  select  committee 
shall  be  given  access  to  any  classified  Infor- 
mation by  the  select  committee  unless  such 
employee  or  person  has  received  an  appro- 
priate security  clearance  as  determined  by 
the  select  committee.  The  type  of  seciirlty 
clearance  to  be  required  In  the  case  of  any 
such  employee  or  person  shall,  within  the 
determination  of  the  select  committee,  be 
commensurate  with  the  sensitivity  of  the 
classified  information  to  which  such  em- 
ployee or  person  will  be  given  access  by  the 
select  committee. 

(c)  As  a  condition  for  employment  as  de- 
scribed in  section  5  of  this  resolution,  each 
person  shall  agree  not  to  accept  any  hon- 
oraritmi,  royalty,  or  other  payment  for  a 
speaking  engagement,  magazine  article,  book, 
or  other  endeavor  connected  with  the  Inves- 
tigation and  study  undertaken  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

Ssc.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 


tee under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$750,000  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof.  Such  expenses  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Speaker. 

Sec  8.  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  report  to  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  matters  covered  by  this  resolu- 
tion as  soon  as  practicable  but  no  later 
than  January  3,  1976. 

Sec.  9.  The  authority  gianted  herein  shall 
expire  three  months  after  the  filing  of  the 
report  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  10.  The  Select  Committee  established 
by  ir.  Res.  138  is  abolished  immediately  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Unexpended 
funds  authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Select 
Committee  under  H.  Res.  138  and  all  papers, 
documents,  and  other  materials  generated  by 
the  select  committee  shall  be  transferred 
immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
imfoii  to  the  select  committee  created  by  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chah-man,  I  ask  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 591  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMEt'TrS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    L.\TTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Laita:  On  page 
2:  On  Ime  9,  strike  all  after  the  word  "of", 
through  line  10,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"the  CIA"; 

On  line  11,  strike  aU  after  the  word  "of", 
through  line  13,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"the  CIA": 

On  Hue  15,  strUte  all  after  the  word  "of", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "the  CIA"; 

On  line  17,  strUce  all  after  the  word  "of", 
ana  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "the  CIA"; 

On  line  19,  strike  all  after  the  word  "by", 
through  line  20,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
•the  CIA"; 

On  line  25,  strike  all  the  language  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof:  "the  CIA";  and 

On  page  3,  strike  lines  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24. 
and  on  page  4,  lines  1  and  2. 

Mr.  LATTA  (dming  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  would  restrict  this  inquiry 
to  the  CIA  alone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  irreparable  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  CIA.  which  is  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  country.  I  know  that  the 
CIA  has  done  many  things  that  are  in 
violation  of  law  which  many  Members 
of  this  Congress  disagree  with. 

Let  me  just  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
resolution,  and  ask  them  whether  or  not 
they  feel  tliat  a  committee  of  this  Con- 
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grass  should  be  getting  into  these  areas 
that  have  not  even  been  mentioned  in 
the  press: 

The  National  Security  Council.  Have 
the  Members  heard  or  read  of  anything 
about  the  National  Security  Council  that 
would  cause  this  Congress  to  investigate 
it? 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  Board.  Have  the 
Members  heard  or  read  anything  about 
the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board — I  just  over- 
heard a  Member  say,  "I  never  even  heard 
of  if — which  would  necessitate  an  in- 
quio'  Into  their  intelligence  activities  by 
the  Congress? 

The  President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisoi-y  Board.  I  might  say  that  this 
Congress  has  unwisely  gotten  into  cer- 
tain foreign  policy  matters  in  the  last 
several  months,  perhaps  to  our  regret, 
and  I  cannot  for  the  Ufe  of  me  under- 
stand why  we  should  be  investigating 
the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board. 

Tlae  Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  Do 
we  really  want  to  get  into  investigating 
the  intelligence  agency  in  the  defense  es- 
tablishment? Is  this  what  this  resolution 
Is  all  about?  We  have  been  hearing  about 
the  CIA.  Perhaps  we  do  need,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  attempted  to 
provide,  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, but  we  are  not  now  proposing  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  intelligence  components  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  Do  we  want  to  do  that? 

The  National  Security  Agency.  Have 
the  Members  heard  anything  that  would 
lead  tliem  to  vote  to  investigate  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency?  Yet  it  is  in  this 
resolution. 

The  Intelligence  and  Research  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Do  we  want 
to  get  into  the  Department  of  State  In- 
telligence activities? 

Oh,  yes,  recently  we  have  seen  where 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had 
gotten  into  prmt  and,  jast  as  I  men- 
tioned when  this  matter  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  the  other  day,  all 
we  have  to  do  to  run  scared  is  to  have 
something  come  out  in  print  between 
the  time  it  came  out  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  the  time  it  got  down  on  the 
floor  and,  sure  enough,  we  had  something 
in  print  about  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, 

So  now  we  want  to  Investigate  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  think  not. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  hitelligence 
matters. 

And  here  is  one:  On  page  3,  line  21, 
Item  No.  11,  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  Intelligence 
acti\ities.  Do  we  want  to  get  into  that 
matter? 

And  If  they  have  not  covered  every- 
thing, they  do  it  in  item  12.  "any  other 
Instrumentalities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment engaged  in  or  otherwise  respon- 
sible for  intelligence  operations  In  the 
Umted  States  and  abroad."  Could  one 
have  a  broader  blanket  of  investigative 
authority  than  Is  contained  in  that 
Item?  Absolutely  not. 

I  am  certain  tliat  every  Member  of 
this  House  realizes  that  Intelligence  ac- 


tivities properly  carried  on  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  security  of  this 
countrj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  we  want  to  start  investigating 
jigencies  of  our  Government  involved  in 
intelligence,  that  have  not  even  gotten 
into  print.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  the  other  day  to 
hear  the  Members  say  that  what  we 
should  do  on  intelligence  matters  is  to 
let  the  sunshine  in.  If  we  start  doing  tliat. 
opening  up  the  Intelligence  activities  of 
this  country  to  the  world,  we  might  just 
as  well  see  our  intelligence  estabishment 
go  down  the  drain.  I  do  not  believe  we 
want  to  make  this  investigation  that 
broad. 

So  I  urge  the  Members,  regardless  of 
partisanship— and  I  hope  on  this  matter 
we  are  not  going  to  divide  on  partisan 
lines — to  ask  themselves  whether  or  not 
this  inquiry  as  set  forth  here  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  your  country  and  mine. 
And  I  believe,  as  truly  as  I  stand  before 
the  Members  now,  that  to  get  Into  all 
of  tliese  inteUigence  agencies  that  I  have 
mentioned,  and  include  Item  No.  12  that 
makes  it  all-inclusive,  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  countrj- — and  that  is 
your  country  as  well  as  mine. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  it  would 
be  his  understanding,  referring  to  page 
3,  line  23,  subsection  (12),  which  says, 
"any  other  instrumentalities  of  the  U.S. 
Government  engaged  in  or  otherwise  re- 
.^iponsible  for  intelligence  operations  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad,"  whether 
that  might,  for  example.  Include  such 
diverse  groups  as  the  Democratic  study 
group,  which  has  staff  members  who  are 
employed  from  the  salary  accoimts  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  which  does  have  some  respon- 
sibilities for  investigating? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all 
truthfulness,  as  I  read  the  Item  (12)  on 
page  3,  It  says:  "any  other  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  U.S.  Government  •  •  ♦" 
and  I  would  not  think  that  the  Demo- 
cratic study  group  would  be  classified  as 
an  Instrumentality  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  In  rising  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  want  first  of  all  to  Indicate  I  hope 
tills  will  not  be  a  partisan  decision  which 
we  reach,  but  a  bipartisan  one.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  one  of  the  principles  we  have 
adhered  to  with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  staff  for  our  select  committee  has  been 


to  have  a  bipartisan  professional  staff 
for  this  committee.  Whatever  becomes  of 
this  select  committee,  I  hope  that  prin- 
ciple is  adhered  to. 

The  problems  with  the  select  commit- 
tee have  not  been  because  of  the  scope  of 
the  mandate.  The  problems  have  been 
quite  separate  and  apart  from  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  that  we 
can  do.  the  most  important  role  that  we 
can  fulfill  is  perhaps  not  to  duplicate 
\vhat  the  Rockefeller  Commission  has 
done  or  what  the  Church  committee  Is 
doing  with  regard  to  the  CIA. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  make 
more  logic,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to 
eliminate  our  mandate  with  regard  to 
CIA  and  inelude  all  the  rest  of  these  in- 
telligence agencies,  because  what  we 
have  here  is  a  widespread  conglomerate, 
a  confused  and  uncoordinated  Intelli- 
gence setup  or  intelligence  community, 
which  certainly  seems  to  be  illogical  and 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  complying 
with  the  congressional  mandates  and  the 
law  now  written. 

Theoretically,  all  of  these  agencies  are 
supposed  to  be  funneled  in  through  the 
CIA  and  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board  and 
then  on  to  the  President.  But  what  has 
occurred  according  to  the  reference  ma- 
terial from  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Is  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  circumvented  in  a  number  of 
iiistances  by  a  number  of  Intelligence 
agencies.  As  presently  existing  we  have 
duplications,  we  have  waste,  we  have  ex- 
pense, and  we  have  inefficiency.  That  Is 
really  unfortunate,  as  far  as  the  Intelli- 
gence community  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authority  of  this 
committee  Is  not  to  go  into  details,  not 
to  go  Into  secret  Information  with  regard 
to  individual  activities  or  projects,  but 
it  is  moreover,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  cost  of  intelli- 
gence activities  and  other  aspects  of  the 
entire  intelligence  community. 

Under  paragraph  2  of  the  autliority  it 
says:  "To  Inquire  into  the  procedures 
and  effectiveness  of  coordination  among: 
and  between  the  various  Intelligence 
components  of  the  U.S.  Government." 

In  other  words,  the  whole  Impact  of 
this  mandate  of  the  select  committee's 
authority  Is  to  cover  the  entire  gamut 
of  our  Intelligence  agencies  and  to  try 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  this  complex 
situation,  and  to  try  to  bring  some  logic 
and  understanding  Into  this  area  of  le- 
gitimate congressional  concern. 

It  Is  certainly  my  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  further 
that  we  should  determine  whether  or 
not  the  law  is  being  followed.  Of  course, 
these  agencies  are  operating  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  which  we  have  pro- 
vided, but  I  think  there  may  be  some 
question  about  that.  That  Is  the  kind  of 
inquiry  we  should  make.  And  perhaps  we 
should  make  some  recommendations  on 
how  we  can  oversee  the  Intelligence 
agencies,  bring  them  together,  and  co- 
ordinate them  and  see  if  we  can  do  a 
better  job. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  sensationalize.  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
committee,  and  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
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the  result  of  the  reconstituting  of  this 
committee.  I  hope  we  will  do  the  kind  of 
responsible  job  which  needs  to  be  done  in 
order  that  we  can  conduct  the  kind  of 
oversight  we  need.  We  must  come  up 
with  the  recommendations  that  can  im- 
prove the  CIA  and  improve  all  the  in- 
telligence agencies  so  that  we  can  have 
them  do  what  we  intended  for  them  to 
do.  They  should  not  be  overlapping,  they 
should  not  be  getting  in  each  other's 
way,  they  sliould  not  be  refusing  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  when  they 
should  be  communicating,  and  they 
should  not  be  invading  individual  rights 
in  violation  of  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  American  citizens. 
The  intelligence  agencies  should  not  be 
doing  these  things;  they  should  be  per- 
forming in  the  way  the  Congress  in- 
tended mider  the  legislation  we  enacted. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  get  clear  in  my  mind  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  this 
resolution  does  not  provide  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  activities  of  these  various  intel- 
ligence groups  and  that  this  should  be 
confined  to  a  matter  of  overlapping  ju- 
risdiction and  costs,  et  cetera?  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  saying  this,  that 
there  is  specific  authority  to  establish 
rules  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  secret 
and  confidential  infoimation  which  is 
received  by  the  committee,  and  I  hope 
appropriate  rules  ^^111  be  adopted  and 
will  be  adhered  to.  It  should  be. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  McClory)  did  not  answer 
my  question.  I  am  asking  him  for  the 
second  time  whether  or  not  he  believes 
that  this  resolution.  House  Resolution 
591,  would  not  permit  this  committee  to 
get  into  an  inquiry  of  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivities these  various  intelligence  groups 
are  engaging  in.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  say  in  re- 
sponse to  that  that  in  my  previous  dis- 
cussions with  the  former  chairman  or  the 
existing  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, we  agreed  that  insofar  as  names 
of  individuals,  insofar  as  individual  in- 
volvement, and  individual  projects  were 
concerned  that  might  jeopardize  any  in- 
dividual rights  of  any  persons  involved 
in  the  intelligence  activities,  that  those 
rights  and  prerogatives  would  be 
protected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  ^Mr.  McClory) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Latta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McClory  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  call  his  attention  to  the  language  on 
page  3,  line  4,  section  3,  which  says: 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  ttils  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  Is  authorized  to 
Inquire  Into  the  activities  of  the  following 

Then  it  recites  the  intelligence  groups. 


That  is  just  as  plain  as  the  English 
language  can  be  written. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  section  2  we  find  an  out- 
line of  the  work  that  we  are  directed  to 
perform.  That  is  the  mandate  of  the 
committee,  and  section  3  gives  the  au- 
thority. We  are  authorized  or  permitted 
to  inquire  into  the  activities  of  these 
agencies,  but  we  do  not  have  to.  It  is 
permissive.  We  are  authorized  to  do  it, 
and  it  does  have  wide  scope,  but  it  is  an 
overall  limit,  not  a  requirement,  as  to 
what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment, 
and  I  hope  we  can  vote  on  this  matter 
very  quickly. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory) has  made  the  points  necessary, 
and  I  think  he  has  made  them  very  well. 

The  only  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  is  tliat  what  we  want  from 
this  committee  is  more  than  an  investi- 
gation. We  want  from  this  committee 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  whole  process  of  intelligence - 
gathering.  We  want  to  avoid  having  in 
the  future  the  kind  of  situation  Uiat  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  where  it  would  seem 
that  the  intelligence-gathering  agencies, 
more  than  one,  in  fact,  have  gone  be- 
yond the  mandate  that  I  believe  the 
Congress  expected  them  to  pursue. 

Unless  they  have  the  opportunity  in 
the  select  committee  to  deal  with  all  the 
different  aspects  of  intelligence,  I  can- 
not see  how  they  could  possibly  pretend 
to  make  a  recommendation  on  improve- 
ments to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, very  important  that  the  select  com- 
mittee have  this  broad  writ,  and  I  there- 
fore urge  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  like  to  pursue 
the  meaning  of  the  words  at  the  bottom 
of  page  3,  lines  23  and  24. 

Does  this  language  include  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which 
does  gather,  collect,  and  analyze  infor- 
mation about  U.S.  citizens?  And  would  it 
include  the  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  also  keep  rec- 
ords on  private  citizens,  besides  any  other 
U.S.  agency  as  to  which  the  standing 
committees  already  have  oversight 
responsibility? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  speak  of  those  and  argue  over  what  the 
intelligence  activity  is,  but  I  doubt  that 
one  would  normally  expect  routine  sta- 
tistical gathering  for  purposes  other  than 
policymaking  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  intelligence  activities. 

I  think  that  one  would  have  to  expect 
that  the  committee,  both  sides  of  the 
committee,  the  whole  committee  and  its 
members,  would  be  reasonable  as  to  what 
was  the  intelligence  activity.  I  think  we 
know  rather  well  what  we  should  require. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  trying  to  deal 


witli  the  Bm-eau  of  the  Census  or  a  va- 
riety of  other  entitles. 

It  happened  a  long  time  ago  that  I  w£^ 
a  chairman  of  a  seemingly  unimportant 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Sta- 
tistics, which  dealt  with  most  of  these 
agencies.  It  would  never  occur  to  me  to 
include  them  as  part  of  the  investigation 
and  recommendation  that  would  be  made 
by  this  resolution.  I  think  w*^  have  to  ex- 
pect that  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
that  that  is  a  helpful  reply  because  it 
might  very  well  occur  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  pm'sue  some  of  these 
agencies.  The  Department  of  HEW  col- 
lects and  analyzes  data  on  specific  indi- 
viduals, not  so  much  for  policy  purposes, 
but  for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  deci- 
sionmaking of  grants,  and  so  forth.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
saying  that  it  is  not  his  intention  or  ex- 
pectation that  the  committee  would  delve 
into  these  kinds  of  areas? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  not  expect  it 
to  be  involved  in  anything  than  what  is 
commonly  associated  with  intelligence 
gathering. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  And  if  the  purpose  of 
subsection  3<12)  is  a  catchall,  it  is  not 
intended  to  catch  anything? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, it  is  merely  to  give  them  broad 
enougii  a  base  so  they  would  not  be  lim- 
ited in  Lheir  investigation. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentls- 
nian  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  my 
question  is  that  this  is  the  same  resolu- 
tion, witli  very  few  changes,  that  appears 
on  page  6,  that  was  previously  brought 
before  this  House,  in  addition  to  striking 
the  word  "ten",  and  inserting  the  word 
"thirteen"? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  of  course  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct. 

The  committee  that  will  be  dissolved 
by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  was  in 
fact  investigating  the  activities  of  the 
CIA.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
telling  the  House  that  if  we  pass  this  res- 
olution they  are  not  going  to  investigate 
the  activities  of  the  CIA  and  these  other 
intelligence  agencies? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  did  not  intend  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  know  the  gentleman 
did  not. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  have  no  intention  of 
suggesting  that  they  are  not  going  to 
investigate  any  of  the  enumerated  agen- 
cies, and  perhaps  some  others  that  are 
not  enumemted. 

Mr.  LATTA.  What  did  the  gentleman 
mean  by  his  statement  that  they  had  got- 
ten into  too  many  areas  prior  to  this 
time,  and  had  gotten  into  trouble?  What 
does  the  gentleman  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  remember  say- 
ing that.  I  do  not  remember  using  words 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Then  let  us  get  back  to 
the  language  in  this  resolution. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Latta,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolling  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  ior  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  On  page  3.  would  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  agree  there  is  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  inquiry  into 
tlie  activities  of  these  agencies? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  must  be  some 
misunderstanding  between  the  gentle- 
man and  me.  I  do  not  think  I  said  any- 
thing that  would  indicate  that  I  wanted 
to  alter  that  aspect  of  it. 

What  I  did  try  to  say  was  that  I  hoped 
we  were  going  to  get  from  this  commit- 
tee some  recommendations,  and  those 
recommendations  could  only  be  made  if 
they  had  the  overall  authority. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  this  would  include 
activities  of  those  agencies? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  They  are  part  of  the 
overall  picture. 

Mr.  LATTA.  But  tliis  is  still  the  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution  that  created  the 
existing  committee  which  is  in  trouble 
now. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Tliey  may  have  to  look 
into  the  activities  of  another  organiza- 
tion's activities. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  clarifying  that  point,  because  I  think 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  among  the 
Members  on  this  floor  that  we  were  not 
giving  the  same  broad  authority  in  this 
resolution  as  we  had  given  them  prior 
to  this,  and  they  are  in  fact  given  the 
same  authority. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  certainly  not 
have  intentionally  misled  the  Members. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Martin,  and  by 
unimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolling  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
pursuing  the  point  that  was  raised  ear- 
lier, could  the  gentleman  clarify  wheth- 
er it  would  be  his  intention  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  committee  could  look  into 
such  agencies  as  the  postal  inspectors, 
Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Border  Patrol, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  think  so.  un- 
less they  led  into  one  of  the  agencies 
that  gathers  intelligence,  such  as  for 
postal  pm-poses,  the  Postal  Service 
being  used  for  mail  cover.s,  and 
such,  as  was  done  in  the  past.  I  can 
conceive  of  an  exammation  of  the  Postal 
Service  activities  where  they  are  being 
'ised  by  one  of  these  intelligence  gather- 
i  ig  agencies  to  gather  intelligence.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  of  their  just  investigat- 
ing the  Postal  Service,  the  Inspection 
service,  just  on  its  own  in  terms  of  its 
icsponsibilities  within  the  Po.stal  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
lor  a  vote  on  the  amendments. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.     MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  On 
page  1,  line  7  and  8,  strike  out  "to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof:",  lacUiding  those  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  established  by  House 
Resolution  138  who  choose  to  be  "members 
of  the  select  committee  established  by  this 
resolution,  with  additional  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaks". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  from  a  sense  of  deep  per- 
sonal conviction  that  the  means  being 
employed  here  today  are  inappropriate  to 
the  occasion.  Actually  what  we  are  do- 
ing to  attack  one  problem  is  to  dissolve 
a  committee  and  create  a  committee 
with  the  precise  same  jurisdiction  and 
three  additional  members.  Tliat  may  be 
a  very  wise  thing  to  do,  but  somehow  it 
offends  my  sense  of  justice.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  deprived  of  membership  on 
any  committee  of  this  House  by  such  a 
circuitous  method.  I  would  far  prefer,  if 
I  were  alleged  to  have  transgressed  the 
Rules  of  this  House,  to  be  brought  before 
the  bar  of  this  House  and  answer  to  the 
Membei-s  of  this  House.  I  think  that  Is 
the  appropriate  way  for  us  to  deal  with 
matters  of  this  type. 

In  my  judgment,  when  I  reach  the 
point  where  I  have  a  matter  of  con- 
science, I  am  going  to  exercise  my  con- 
science, rules  or  no  rules,  make  no  mis- 
take. I  think  that  is  a  right  that  is,  to 
paraphrase  Burke,  a  matter  on  which  I 
am  answerable  only  to  the  Almighty  God 
and  not  to  any  Member  of  this  House. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  serious  cilsis  in 
this  House  as  an  institution.  We  have  a 
crisis  of  confidence,  a  crisis  of  credibil- 
ity, and  I  do  not  think  these  kinds  of  ac- 
tions do  aavthing  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  credibility  of  this  House 
as  a  responsible  and  responsive  institu- 
tion of  Government. 

I  tlilnk  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic that  this  committee  continue  with  its 
members  originally  selected  who  desire 
to  continue  to  serve,  and  let  the  commit- 
tee tackle  the  problem  of  resolving  its 
own  crisis.  There  are  many  ways  it  can 
do  it.  The  committee  does  have  the  au- 
thority to  act  against  a  recalcitrant 
chaii-man.  if  that  is  the  problem. 

Or  It  has  the  authority  where  a  Mem- 
ber transgresses  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
act  against  the  Member. 

I  think  this  should  ha\'e  been  handled 
in  a  different  manner.  I  know  I  will  be 
accused  undoubtedly  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  of  coming 
into  tliLs  at  a  very  late  hour  and  f>erhaps 
I  did.  But  I  have  no  less  responsibility  to 
do  what  I  feel  is  appropriate  and  to  do 


what  I  feel  is  right  because  I  entered  it 
at  a  late  hour.  I  still  have  to  cast  a  vote 
and  I  still  have  to  render  a  judgment  and 
I  do  not  want  to  have  to  select  between 
the  Members  who  serve  on  this  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  thhik  there  is  one  for  whom 
I  have  not  great  respect  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one  that  I  cannot  call  a 
friend.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  tlie 
position  of  rendering  a  judgment 
through  the  back  door.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing  here. 

It  will  be  alleged  that  we  are  now  or 
will  be  casting  a  reflection  upon  the 
Speaker  by  the  mere  action  of  offering 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  say  there  is 
not  any  intent  on  the  part  of  this  Mem- 
ber nor  should  any  conclusion  Inferring 
that  be  drawii  from  the  action  of  this 
Member  in  offering  this  amendment. 

It  is  very  simple  to  me  and  I  reaffli-m 
what  I  said  as  I  opened  my  remarks.  This 
is  a  simple  matter  of  my  conscience  tell- 
ing me  what  I  feel  is  a  just,  a  fair,  a 
decent  way  of  dealing  with  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  tlie  way  I  would  want  to  be 
dealt  with.  I  would  not  want  to  be  taken 
off  and  deprived  of  any  of  my  committee 
assignments  through  this  method  and  I 
do  not  want  this  as  a  precedent  for  de- 
priving Members  of  their  rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Eckhardt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was  al. 
lowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  devising  this  solution.  I  think  it  is  a 
cautious  solution  and  It  Is  one  which 
both  breaks  the  deadlock  and  avoids  the 
condemnation  of  either  side  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

It  surprises  me  that  we  seem  to  have 
given  up  that  means  we  have  always  used 
to  break  deadlocks  here.  When  we  had 
deadlocks  and  had  difficulties  with  the 
old  Rules  Committee  we  enlarged  the 
Rules  Committee.  We  did  not  destroy  it 
or  abolish  it  or  create  a  new  committee. 
When  there  were  problems  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  It  was 
necessary  to  get  enough  Members  to 
break  it  into  subcommittees  we  enlarged 
that  committee.  We  did  not  abolish  the 
old  committee. 

Why  should  we  not  use  that  tried  and 
tested  means  of  breaking  deadlocks, 
simple  enlargement? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
In  fact  the  great  committee  reporting 
this  resolution  has  gone  through  several 
redoings  where  It  lias  had  Its  member- 
ship enlarged  rather  than  having  the 
committee  abolished  and  reconstituted 
with  perhaps  different  membership.  I 
recall  when  we  increased  the  member- 
ship on  the  Rules  Committee  to  achieve 
what  was  recognized  by  everybody  in  the 
House.  I  believe  in  fact  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK),  was  one  of  those  who  was 
put  on  at  that  time,  when  the  Rules 
Committee  was  enlarged  to  break  dead- 
locks which  the  House  felt,  the  majority 
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of  the  Members  of  the  House  felt  were 
Impeding  the  work  of  the  House. 

"nils  Is  a  very  bad  precedent 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  goitleman 
will  yield  further,  even  such  a  bold 
President  as  President  Roosevelt  did  not 
propose  the  abolition  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  replacement  by  a  "Paramount 
Court"  He  tried  to  provide  for  enlarge- 
moit 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  was  just  a  case  of  en- 
largement. And  this  is  one  instance 
where  a  little  expansion,  a  little  growth 
could  well  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
solution  which  will  not  deprive  Members 
of  their  rights. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  tried  to  rise  early, 
becaii&e  I  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  keep 
this  amendment  on  target  and  keep  the 
discussion  on  target  and  not  let  it  be- 
come a  referendum  on  any  particular 
Member's  conduct  or  character. 

I  have  participated  in  the  debate  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  this  measure 
and  through  a  period  of  almost  two 
months  there  were  constant  meetings 
with  the  Speaker  and  with  the  present 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
there  was  a  deadlock  there  that  Just 
could  not  be  resolved. 

I  would  say  that  everybody  that  was 
Involved  in  It  tried  to  offer  a  solution 
and  simply  could  not  resolve  the  differ- 
ence. 

Now,  I  happen  to  resiject  the  differ- 
ence. I  think  there  are  going  to  be  many 
issues  In  this  House  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  where  good 
men  and  honest  men  will  differ  on  the 
basis  of  principles  which  they  hold  dear 
to  their  own  hearts.  I  probably  will  not 
agree  with  one  side  or  the  other,  maybe 
with  neither  side;  but  I  do  think  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  there  are  differences, 
we  have  got  to  as  a  democratic  institu- 
tion have  the  authority  to  find  points 
of  reconciliation  and  if  the  principles  are 
so  hard  and  fast  in  any  given  selection 
of  persons  that  they  cannot  be  resolved, 
then  I  would  think  it  Is  in  order  to  dis- 
solve the  committee  and  reconstitute  it 
among  people  who  might  have  the  same 
principles,  but  who  may  just  be  able  to 
find  ways  of  reconciling  the  points  of 
disagreement. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  itself  operates  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Speaker.  In  fact,  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  I  supported  the  right 
of  the  Speaker  to  name  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  each  term,  simply 
because  I  felt  that  that  wo\ild  give  a 
measure  of  freedom  of  conscience,  but  so 
long  as  I  was  locked  into  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  had  been  put  on  the  Com- 
mitteo  on  Rules  by  the  Speaker  and  the 
Democratic  caucus,  there  was  a  kind  of 
undue  obligation  that  I  would  feel  to 
serve  those  interests  if  they  could  not 
put  me  off.  I  voted  for  that  resolution  in 
the  Democratic  caucus,  beause  I 
wanted  to  be  free  to  disagree  with  the 
leadership,  with  the  Speaker,  whenever 
I  wanted  to,  and  knowing  that  I  was  not 
taking  advantage  of  any  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  caucus  of  the  Speaker  or  by 
the  House,  because  they  could  remove 


me.  I  think  the  right  of  the  leadership 
to  remove  anybody  or  any  group  of  peo- 
ple in  the  interest  of  getting  the  job  done 
is  something  that  I  have  got  to  respect 

Now,  more  than  I  want  to  protect  the 
Members  of  this  committee,  I  want  to 
have  a  committee  investigating  the  in- 
telligence-gathering apparatus  of  this 
Nation  and  given  the  choice  of  going 
through  any  difficiilties  of  resolving  ten- 
sions and  proceeding  ahead  with  the  in- 
vestigation, I  am  afraid  that  the  inter- 
est of  this  Nation  and  the  interest  of  the 
House  have  to  rise  above  the  interest  of 
any  particular  person  or  any  group  of 
persons.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  oppose 
this  amendment  and  that  I  hope  we  can 
vote  it  down. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Clxairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  wonder  if  the  same  objective  could 
be  achieved  by  enlarging  the  committee 
even  further.  I  do  not  know  of  any  ex- 
ample, at  least  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  a 
committee  has  been  dissolved  and  then 
simultaneously  reconstituted. 

I  worked  for  some  4  years  to  dissolve 
a  particular  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity and  it  was  a  long,  hard  fight.  I  am 
wondering  whether  or  not  to  achieve  the 
objective  the  gentleman  mentioned  that 
the  committee  could  be  enlarged,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  our  colleagues  here 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
similar  examples.  I  wonder  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  had  thought  of  that 
particular  possibility? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, that  is,  in  fact,  what  we  did.  We 
enlarged  the  committee  to  13  members. 
We  have  not  in  any  way  stipulated  who 
those  13  members  would  be  or  called 
for  the  aboUtion  or  the  ignoring  of  the 
existence  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  key  question 
that  keeps  coming  back  to  me  and  to 
other  Meml>ers  is  that  I  recall  that  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GuiMO)  asked,  "Why  is  it  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  existing  committee?  Why  is 
not  enlai-gement  enough  in  and  of  it- 
self?' 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  why  I  think — and  I  am 
not  speaking  for  anyone  but  myself — 
I  think  that  in  dealing  with  all  kinds  of 
sensitive  material  that  this  committee 
has  got  to  deal  with,  even  before  any- 
body has  been  appointed,  especially,  I 
think,  the  cliairman  of  the  present  com- 
mittee, I  think  that  tiiere  should  have 
been  some  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  investigation,  the  kind  of  material 
that  it  would  be  dealing  with.  I  would 
think  that  before  people  were  even  ap- 
pointed to  this  committee,  there  should 
have  been  some  undei-standing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Giaimo  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Young  of  Geor- 
gia was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  original  t£isk  force  on 
creating  a  select  committee,  I  met  with 
many  Members,  including  the  present 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  almost 
all  of  the  Members  who  are  presently 
members  of  the  existing  committee.  We 
had  very  thorough  talks  of  what  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  would  be  of 
looking  into  alleged  improprieties  by 
members  of  the  intelligence  community. 
There  were  those  discussions.  It  is  quite 
clear — it  is  quite  clear  what  the  scope 
and  purpose  was  to  be  before  any  Mem- 
bers were  assigned  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Geoi-gia.  Then  I  stand 
corrected. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  And,  the  question  of  the 
suitabiUty  of  any  member  on  the  pres- 
ent committee  never  arose — never  arose 
until  the  very  instant  that  there  arose 
a  confiict,  that  there  arose  a  confilct 
with  the  present  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dellums  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Young  of  Geor- 
gia was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  <3eorgla.  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  and  I  reluctantly  rise 
to  challenge  the  basis  of  my  distingiiished 
colleague's  arguments,  but  I  must. 

Let  me  first  see  if  I  can  imderstand 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
First,  the  gentleman  has  suggested  that 
he  would  not  like  to  see  a  vote  that 
would  result  in  a  referendum  of  any  one 
or  several  persons  who  are  presently 
members  of  the  special  select  commit- 
tee, if  so  I  appreciate  tiiat  thought  by 
the  gentleman. 

The  second  argument  that  the  gentle- 
man proposes  is  that  the  integrity  of  the 
questions:  this  is,  the  ability  of  this 
House  to  investigate  and  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  with  solutions  in 
dealing  with  the  intelligence  community, 
outweighs  any  particular,  single  person- 
ality or  individual.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  simply  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  I  would  agree 
that  the  integrity  of  the  question;  that 
is,  that  we  must  investigate,  evaluate 
abuses,  wrongdoings,  violations  of  con- 
stitution or  charter,  and  come  back  with 
recommendations,  but  I  would  simply 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  in  at- 
tempting to  address  the  integrity  of  the 
question,  we  should  not  in  any  way 
thwart  the  legitimate  rights  of  any  one 
individual. 

Let  me  move  with  even  greater  candor. 
It  is  clear  throughout  this  House,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  the  gentle- 
man in  controversy  at  this  moment  is 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington),     our    distinguished     col- 
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league.  All  I  am  suggesting  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman is  that  in  his  pursuit  of  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  investigation,  we 
sliould  not  in  any  way  thwart  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  any  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House  to  be  challenged  on  legiti- 
mate grounds  rather  than  surrepitiously 
being  discredited  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  could  remove  that  pei-son  from 
this  committee  without  an  appropriate 
hearing  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 
That  is  my  argiunent.  On  99  percent  of 
the  issues,  ttie  gentleman  from  Georgia 
and  I  are  in  soUd  agreement  on  those, 
but  I  am  diametrically  opposed  to  his  po- 
sition here. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maiyland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  to  the  well  to 
support  the  amendment.  Since  being  in 
the  Congress,  I  have  seen  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  perform  well,  this  commit- 
tee was  accused  of  leaks  to  the  press, 
committee  members  who  were  accused  of 
having  prejudged  the  subject,  committee 
members  were  accused  of  having  a  bias 
one  way  or  another  over  the  subject  mat- 
ter that  it  was  to  investigate.  I  have  seen 
that  committee  vilified,  ridiculed, 
scorned,  laughted  at,  and  insulted  by 
Members  of  this  House.  The  committee 
that  I  am  talking  about,  the  committee  of 
which  I  speak,  was  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  inquii-y  into  impeach- 
ment. However,  please  remember  that 
the  committee  performed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  credit  to  every  single 
Member  of  this  House.  That  committee 
won  the  respect  for  this  Congiess  from 
the  people  because  it  saw  a  job  that  liad 
to  be  done  and  did  it. 

Let  me  go  one  step  further.  I  think  my 
colleague  from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Dellums) 
Is  absolutely  right.  The  issue  is  one  Con- 
gressman Michael  Harrington. 

And  let  me  say  to  you,  IVIike,  I  pray  to 
God  that  I  will  have  the  courage  to  do 
what  you  did,  to  move  toward  the  highest 
level  of  your  conscience  and  tlierefore 
benefit  all  of  us. 

But  apart  from  that,  let  me  tiy  to  speak 
to  the  merits  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. What  this  amendment  does  Is  to 
prevent  this  House  from  slandering, 
smearing,  impugning  the  motives  of  every 
single  Member  who  serves  on  that  pres- 
ent committee. 

Unless  we  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
this  House  will  have,  in  effect,  tried  every 
single  member  of  the  committee  and 
without  any  sort  of  real  investigation 
will  have  found  them  guilty  of  not  being 
able  to  do  the  job  mandated  to  be  done. 
If  we  do  that  if  we  follow  that  pro- 
cedure, all  that  we  are  doing  is  resur- 
recting the  days  of  the  McCarthy  era 
when  it  was  possible  to  smear  and  im- 
pugn and  lie  on  people,  distort  their 
motives  and  discredit  them  so  thoroughly 
that  they  became  almost  nonentities  in 
a  system. 

I  entreat  the  Members — I  enti-eat 
you— to  protect  the  rights  and  integrity 
of  every  Member  who  presently  serves  on 
that  committee.  I  urge  the  Members,  do 
not  destnqr  some  ot  your  ccdleagues  in 
thi.s  senseless,  needless  way,  I  urge  this 


House  to  overwhelmingly  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 
I  think  what  he  has  done  is  to  point  out 
that  the  larger  issue  here  is  not  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  CIA— the  Church  com- 
mittee is  doing  that,  and  I  think  there 
is  real  question  as  to  what  we  can  con- 
tribute— ^the  lai-ger  question  is  the  be- 
havior of  a  Member  and  his  courage  in 
the  situation  referred  to  where  none  of 
us  know  what  we  would  have  done  in 
that  situation. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  previous 
speaker  has  articulately  and  accurately 
nailed  the  issue  down  in  this  amendment. 
I  asked  for  recognition  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words,  wliich  I  guess 
was  really  a  subterfuge  because  I  am  op- 
posed, strongly  opposed,  to  the  amend- 
ment for  the  very  reasons  that  the  gen- 
tleman articulated,  in  that  this  is  indeed 
a  referendum  of  behavior. 

I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  the  amend- 
ment was  brought — I  mean  that  very 
sincei-ely — because  I  feel  the  House  is  in 
a  position  in  which  the  CIA  and  the  in- 
vestigation is  secondary.  What  tlie  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  has  asked  us  to 
do  very  unfairly  is  to  sanction  or  dis- 
approve the  actions  of  Members,  about 
most  of  which  none  of  us  have  any  spe- 
cific idea  except  from  the  publicity. 

So  I  share  the  concern  of  my  friend 
from  Baltimore,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  ,  that  we  would 
slander  a  Member  out  of  hand  based 
on  minimal  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  will  tell  my 
friend  that  to  Eisk  us  to  sanction  the 
behavior  that  we  know  of  and  that  we 
have  heard  of  is  again  to  place  the  House 
In  a  very  unfair  position,  because  this 
indeed  is  not  the  place  to  hear  or  try 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chahman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  assume  the  gentleman  has 
made  reference  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  . 

As  I  sat  throughout  these  hearings, 
one  thhig  has  been  made  manifestly 
clear  to  me — whatever  he  did,  whenever 
he  did  it  It  was  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee.  He 
has  the  right  to  do  as  he  sees  fit  with 
reference  to  his  conscience  and  to  a 
higher  authority. 

Above  and  beyond  tliat,  the  House 
has  a  remedy  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  committee  which  will  hear  the  Har- 
rington Issue  Is  the  proiJer  remedy,  but  it 
is  offered  an  a  remedy. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Aiizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  friend  has  stated  his  point  well, 
but  I  will  just  tell  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  that  I  just  do  not 
agree  it  is  that  simple  a  matter. 

If  I  may,  I  Viould  like  to  explain  to  my 
friend  what  I  think  is  the  problem  with 
tills  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  is  in- 
deed the  problem.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  is  in- 
deed the  Issue  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  amendment. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, has  stated  he  believes  whatever  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington)  has  done  has  no  bearing  on 
the  committee.  In  the  minds  of  those 
Members  who  are  not  on  the  committee 
and  who  have  not  been  associated  with 
the  conflict  therein,  he  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

By  this  amendment  this  House  Is  be- 
ing asked  to  sanction  the  membership  of 
the  committee  In  advance  and  thereby 
sanction  indeed  the  same  kind  of  blanket 
amnesty,  if  you  will,  that  so  offended 
people  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Nixon.  Ttiat  is 
the  \'iew  of  this  Member  or  that  Is  at 
least  the  position  this  Member  feels  he 
is  being  placed  In. 

I  will  tell  my  friend  tliat  I  am  not  alone 
in  this  position.  Therefore.  I  will  tell  my 
friend  further  that  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  patently  unfair  to  the  House  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Harrington).  That  Is  my  first 
point.  I  thhik  It  Is  patently  imfalr,  be- 
cause whatever  Is  done  here  Is  going  to 
be  seen  either  as  an  approval  or  a  dis- 
approval of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  .  I  will  tell  my 
friend  I  think  that  is  unreasonable. 

By  the  same  token,  the  gentleman 
cannot  ask  this  House  and  its  member- 
ship on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  make  a 
judgment  in  this  matter  with  no  more 
information  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  just 
briefly?  The  gentleman  has  been  very 
patient  with  me. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Certainly, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Ml-.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  mere  fact  that  he 
used  the  words  "blanket  amnesty,"  and 
links  those  words  to  amnesty  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  case,  really  buttresses  my  argu- 
ment. What  tlie  gentleman  is  sayhig  In 
effect  Is  that  somebody  has  already  tried 
every  member  of  the  committee  prior  to 
any  sort  of  investigation  or  any  sort  of 
oflQcial  proceeding.  That  is  why  I  support 
this  amendment,  because  It  will  deny 
that  kind  of  prejudgment  by  Members. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Ml-.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mi-.  Chah-man,  let  me 
ask  a  hypothetical  question. 

If  one  of  the  constituents  of  tlie  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  al- 
leged crime  on  the  part  of  tlie  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  that  allegation 
appeared  in  the  local  newspaiier,  would 
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the  gentleman  think  it  fair  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  remove  the 
gentleman  from  the  floor  of  Congress, 
precluding  the  gentleman  from  carrying 
out  his  duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
without  due  process? 

Will  the  gentleman  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  is  asking:  Would 
the  allegation  preclude  me  from  partici- 
pation in  some  sort  of  activity  of  Uie 
House?  I  will  say  again  I  do  not  think 
the  House  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  making  that  Judgment  regardless 
of  how  meritorious  it  might  be  or  regard- 
less of  the  lack  of  merit. 

I  will  simply  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  do  xx>t  want  to  be  in  thie  position  of 
prejudging  the  so-called  Harrington 
case.  I  am  being  put  in  this  position  by 
this  amendment,  and  that,  I  will  tell  my 
friend,  is  what  I  think  is  patently  unfair 
in  the  amendment  presented  by  the 
author  of  this  amendment. 

TiM  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Steiger) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mi*.  Steiceb 
of  Arizona  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  asked  for  the  additional 
time  not  to  engage  in  colloquy,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  that,  in  fact,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope — and  I  know  it  is  a  base- 
less one — that  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment will  withdraw  it  for  the  very  reason 
wliich  I  have  stated,  because  the  author 
of  the  amendment  is  forcing  people  into 
the  position  of  appearing  to  either  sanc- 
tion or  reject  the  behavior  of  one  Mem- 
ber in  a  very  obtuse  fashion.  That  is  a 
very  unfair  position  for  the  House  to 
be  placed  in,  and  not  to  recognize  that 
is  a  kind  of  sophistry  which  I  do  not 
think  is  a  credit  to  the  House. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stzigee)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kocu  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stexgek  of  Ari- 
zona was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tl(xial  minute.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH,  wm  the  gentleman  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Haxring- 
TON)  was  placed  upon  the  committee,  the 
information  that  the  gentleman  now 
brings  up  was  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  the  gentleman  did  not  protest  at 
that  time?  Will  the  gentleman  acknowl- 
edge that  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  I  was  not  aware  either  of  the 
information  or,  at  the  time,  of  any  con- 
firmation of  it.  I  wiU  tell  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion and  the  clear  concern  of  this  House 
and  many  others,  Including  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) himself,  has  been  caused  by  the 
treatment  he  has  gotten,  which  has 
focused  new  attention  and  given  new 
meaning  to  it. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  legal  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  what  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  has  said.  If 
my  fii-end  wishes  to  accuse  me  of  being 
less  than  attentive  to  my  duty  at  that 
time,  I  will  stipulate  to  it. 

The  point  is  that  what  I  am  saying, 
and  saying  as  sincerely  as  I  know  how, 
is  that  this  amendment  is  unfakly  ask- 
ing the  House  really  to  render  a  judg- 
ment that  it  is  not  prepared  to  i-ender, 
and  that  is  very  unfair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Steiger) 
has  exph-ed. 

lOn  request  of  Mr.  Koch  and  by  mianl- 
mous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is 
that  this  House  passed  on  that  very  ques- 
tion when  the  Speaker  appointed  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrihcton>  to  that  committee  with 
other  membei's. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  the  matter  which 
the  gentleman  has  raised  now  for  the 
first  time  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  kno^^n  to  the  Speaker,  known 
to  the  Members  of  this  House,  and  did 
not  in  anyway  make  a  difference  at  that 
time  and  ought  not  make  a  difference  at 
this  time  because  there  is  nothing  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington)  did  that  violated  the  law. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ailzona.  Again  I 
would  tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  ,  that  that  is  not 
the  way  this  amendment  appeal's. 

The  appointment  of  the  committee 
was  a  routine  matter  in  which,  sis  we 
normally  do,  we  respected  the  Speaker's 
appointment. 

I  would  simplj-  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  sorry  that  the  amendment  is  here, 
I  am  urging  my  friends  and  colleagues 
to  vote  against  it  on  the  basis  that  they 
.sliould  not  be  asked  to  sanction  activity 
that  has  been  seriously  questioned. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tlilnk  it  becomes  very 
evident  why  this  is  a  bad  amendment. 
Merely  sitting  here  and  listening  to  what 
has  been  said,  unfortunately,  seemingly, 
at  least  to  my  mind,  distoits  what  the 
basic  issue  is  here. 

As  the  individual  who  introduced  the 
first  resolution  to  abolish  this  commit- 
tee back  over  a  month  ago  now,  I  want 
to  make  it  abosolutely  clear  that  my 
intention  at  that  time  was  to  abolish  the 
committee,  period,  and  then,  hopefulli', 
to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  could,  since  it  did  have 
the  jurisdiction,  to  create  a  pennarent 
oversight  committee  In  connection  \\ith 
our  intelligence  commimity. 

The  reason  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
committee  was  the  fact  that  it  had  ceased 
lo  function;  in  fact,  it  had  never  func- 


tioned to  any  basic  extent.  After  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  had  gone  on,  a  great 
many  discussions  had  been  held,  which 
many  of  us  were  familiar  with,  and  it 
became  evident  In  my  mind  that  there 
u'as  no  way  tliat  that  particular  com- 
mittee was  going  to  achieve  any  sub- 
stantial results. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  here  tliat  I  do 
nut  indict  any  member  of  that  comlt- 
tee  because  some  of  my  very  best  friends 
are  on  that  particular  committee,  men 
whom  I  have  worked  closely  with,  men 
whom  I  know  and  appreciate.  We  are 
not  here  challenging  the  integrity,  the 
patriotism  or  the  loyalty  of  anyone,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mi*.  Harrington)  and  other  Mem- 
bei-s  who  from  time  to  time  may  be  men- 
tioned. Tliat  is  not  tlie  issue. 

At  the  time  tliat  we  held  heaiings  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  i-eference  to 
the  initial  resolution  and  in  regard  to 
the  matter  that  we  have  here  before  us 
today,  which  is  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bollingj  we  had  a  number 
of  Members  appear  and  testify.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Har- 
rington) appeared,  and  testified  at  con- 
siderable length  before  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums^  appeared  and  testified  at 
length. 

To  the  extent  that  anyone  is  being 
questioned  or  being  challenged,  I  think 
it  very  weU  goes  to  then-  judgment.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  what  every  member  of  that 
committee  did  those  things  which  he 
believed  to  be  right  in  his  own  mind. 

I  recall  hearing  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) make  a  statement  with  reference  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  revealing  of  matters 
where  an  agency  of  the  Government  was 
involved  in  what  would  be  violations  of 
law.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington) 
was  totally  sincere  in  doing  what  he  in 
his  conscience  believed  to  be  right.  I 
totally  disagree  with  his  judgment  in  the 
matter,  because  it  seems  to  me — and  I 
am  not  expressing  any  thought  here  that 
I  did  not  attempt  to  express  at  the  time 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was 
before  our  committee — tliat  neither  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  nor  I,  nor 
anyone  else,  I  believe,  has  the  right  to  sit 
as  judge  and  jury  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
where  we  have  vei-y  strict  rules  of  proce- 
dure to  go  by,  as  we  have  in  connection 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
we  have  in  connection  with  procedures 
and  in  connection  with  Intelligence  mat- 
ters, and  Eo  on. 

Let  me  say  that  the  testimony  offered 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  dealing 
with  this  matter  caused  me  some  con- 
cern because  the  charge  was  msule  very 
flatly  that  the  fault  was  primarily  that 
of  the  Speaker. 

Those  who  made  that  charge  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  have  an  op- 
portunity if  they  wish  to  rebut  ansrthing 
that  I  have  said  here.  But  as  I  under- 
stand— and  the  record  is  a  public  rec- 
ord— that  he  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
he  even  was  warned  ahead  of  time  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  appointed  the 
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distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Nedzi)  to  be  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

let  me  make  it  unalterably  clear  to  all 
my  friends  on  the  committee,  as  well  as 
other  Members,  that  I  for  one — and  I  am 
.•:ure  many  of  you  will  challenge  this  as 
a  matter  of  judgment  or  disbelieve  me — 
but  I  again  say  as  individuals  we  have 
to  use  such  judgment  as  we  have,  that  I 
for  one  would  not  have  voted  to  create 
tills  committee  had  we  not  been  assured 
ahead  of  time  in  the  testimony  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Nedzi  ) 
would  be  the  Chairman. 

I  want  to  make  that  unalterably  clear. 
The  Members  can  challenge  my  judg- 
ment, maybe  it  was  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  let  me  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  point  at  which 
this  issue  first  was  raised  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  the  CIA.  And  I 
hope  my  friends  on  the  Republican  side 
will  bear  with  me,  because  they  were  not 
present  at  that  time. 

It  was  raised  m  a  Democratic  Caucus 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts proposed  a  resolution  to  investigate 
the  CIA.  After  some  brief  discussion,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi) 
arose  and  offered  a  substitute  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  and  that  resolution, 
that  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  was  over- 
whelmingly adopted.  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  vote.  I  am  not  certain  it  was  a 
recorded  vote,  but  it  was  substantially 
adopted,  and  that  was  to  refer  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Democratic  Steering  and  Pol- 
icy Committee. 

A  gi'eat  many  of  us  hoped — and  I,  for 
one,  voted  for  the  refeiral  of  this  mat- 
ter in  line  with  the  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion to  refer  it — that  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  concern  will  be  given  before  we 
moved  on  this  matter.  I  think,  to  some 
extent  reflected  in  that,  again  tiiere  was 
never  a  question  certainly  in  my  mind, 
and  I  doubt  seriously  in  the  minds  of  any 
Democratic  Member,  of  the  integrity  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington)  or  of  his  loyalty,  or  of  his 
patriotism,  or  anything  in  connection 
with  it.  But  there  could  have  very  well 
been  questions  of  matters  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  in  handling  such 
a  committee.  I  thhik  there  is  no  point,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  pussyfooting  aroimd 
about  this  situation.  To  a  large  extent, 
as  I  say,  I  deplore  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  was  offered,  even  though  by 
one  of  the  best  friends  that  I  have  in 
this  House,  and  a  longtime  personal 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss).  But  I  think  it 
was  unfortunate  because  to  some  extent, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  in  their  collo- 
quy pointed  out.  it  really  puts  every 
Member  in  a  position,  it  seems  to  me, 
where  it  could  become  a  trial  to  these 
people. 

The  Intent  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
as  the  matter  developed,  is  to  hopefully 
be  able  to  proceed  to  complete  as  quickly 


as  possible  a  reasonable  Investigation  of 
this  matter  and  to  bring  it  to  a  close  with 
a  group  of  Members  which  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  shall  select 

I  do  not  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  tlie 
criticism  that  I  have  indicated  already 
was  made  of  the  Speaker,  but  then  again 
that  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  So  I  would 
hope  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  this  amendment  because  let  me 
say  to  them,  if  I  understand  the  English 
language  at  all,  and  if  I  understand  what 
Members  have  been  saying  to  me  for  the 
past  months  because  of  my  involvement 
in  a  matter  where  I  introduced  the  orig- 
inal resolution,  and  I  say  this  witli  con- 
siderable deliberation,  if.  in  fact,  tlie  to- 
tal membersliip  of  this  committee  were 
reappointed,  it  would  not  operate  and. 
in  my  opinion,  there  would  very  well 
shortly  be  another  resolution  to  abolish 
the  committee  and  in  all  probability  it 
would  be  abolished.  That  is  my  belief. 
Wrong  it  may  be,  but  I  would  hope  and 
trust  that  we  might  proceed  expeditiously 
to  vote  down  this  amendment  and  to 
proceed  with  permitting  the  appoint- 
ment of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  number 
of  new  faces  on  that  committee. 

I  do  not  and  will  not  interpret  that  as 
any  reflection  upon  good  personal  friends 
of  mine  v,  ho  at  present  are  serving  on  it — 
my  good  friend  right  here,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  whom  I  served  with  on  the 
Committee  en  Rules.  One  of  the  best 
friends  I  ha\e  in  the  House  is  on  that 
committee.  I  see  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMO'  with  whom  I  worked  very  closely 
in  connection  with  a  whole  variety  of 
activities.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  his  integrity  and  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton^  and  oth- 
ers—the gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  and  so  on. 

I  am  not  here  indicting  any  one  of 
the.'-e  men.  I  am  hopeful,  though,  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  will  see  fit  to 
appoint  to  that  committee  men  who  are 
objective  enough  and  who  have  not 
gotten  themselves  so  Involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
Speaker  In  his  deliberation  and  in  his 
judgment  will  appohit  to  this  13-man 
committee,  assuming  it  should  pass,  men 
who  have  not  become  emotionally  in- 
volved to  the  extent  that  their  objectivity 
is  in  question.  We  all  sometimes  get  up 
tight.  I  sometimes  get  up  tight.  I  have 
seen  that  sometimes  in  statements  before 
our  committee.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMs)  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  but  they 
made  a  most  Impassioned  plea  which 
caused  me  some  concern  as  to  how  deeply 
they  may  have  become  involved  emotion- 
ally and  how  objectively  they  might  be 
able  to  look  at  these  problems.  But  that 
is  beside  the  point,  and  if  the  Speaker 
sees  fit  the  gentlemen  may  be  reap- 
pointed, but  I  hope  we  do  wind  up  with 
13  men  and  women — and  after  all  we  do 


not  want  to  bar  any  v.  omen— who  will  do 
an  outstanding  Job. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  He  mentioned  my 
name. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  mentioned  a  number  of 
names  and  in  view  of  that  fact  I  am  not 
going  to  yield.  I  mentioned  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  and  othei-s. 

I  think  my  time  is  up.  I  am  going  to 
conclude  becau.se  I  think  I  have  taken 
enough  time. 

I  ui"ge  the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
:  trike  the  last  word. 

Jlr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  have  discussed  this  issue. 
as  .some  Members  know,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  on  the  floor  and  proposed  the 
essence  of  this  amendment  for  a  very 
special  reason,  most  cf  which  has  become 
quite  clear  in  the  debate  here  today.  It 
was  my  thought  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  recognized  that  and  should 
not  permit  ourselves  to  make  judgments 
about  individuals  on  the  committee,  that 
they  were  duly  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
and  ihey  were  duly  competent  men. 

I  indicated  the  other  day  that  the 
men— not  women,  it  is  ti-ue,  and  it  might 
have  made  it  more  interesting  if  we  had 
.some  variety — but  in  any  case  they  were 
duly  appointed  and  duly  constituted 
members  and  all  are  duly  competent 
pei-sons.  A  deadlock  arose  on  tlie  commit- 
tee. Some  people  say  it  was  because  the 
chairman  was  unwilling  to  investigate. 
Some  say  it  was  because  others  were  too 
vigorous  in  what  they  wished  to  investi- 
gate or  to  expose. 

The  chairman  came  in  and  offered  his 
resignation.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  prepared  to  act  despite 
that.  This  House  rejected  the  resigna- 
tion. And  yet  the  chairman  who  had 
been  i-einstated  in  that  way  did  not  act 
and  there  was  a  deadlock. 

It  seems  to  me  if  one  wanted  to  make 
certain  there  was  a  vigorous  investiga- 
tion— and  we  have  all  agreed  that  we 
want  that — there  had  to  be  some  recon- 
stitution  of  the  committee.  The  normal 
way  would  be  to  enlarge  it.  The  way  is 
not  first  to  put  on  trial  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  say  this  bearing  in 
mind  that  but  for  our  not  having  been 
appointed  we  might  have  been  one  of  the 
committee  now  being  put  on  trial. 

It  seems  to  me  despite  what  Is  being 
said  here,  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
is  to  put  these  members  on  trial.  I  be- 
lieve the  main  issue  is  that  many  people 
here  wish  to  punish  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  for 
what  I  and  others  believe  to  have  been 
an  important  act  of  conscience  and  cour- 
age. That  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  do. 
That  is  what  many,  in  seeking  to  abolish 
and  reconstitute  the  committee,  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

I  would  say  simply  this.  What  has  this 
led  to?  It  has  led  to  the  following.  On 
the  floor  of  this  House  some  Member 
got  up  the  other  day  and  criticized  the 
behavior  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums)  ,  and  criticized  the 
behavior  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten)  ,  and  criticized  the  be- 
havior of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
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Jamks  v.  Stanton)  .  We  are  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  how  we  act  toward  our  peers. 
Why  do  we  not  simply  use  a  resolu- 
tion of  expansion?  Why  should  we  con- 
demn this  one  or  that  one.  We  disagree 
^ith  this  one  or  that  one  and  that  is 
wlay  we  want  to  reconstitute  the  commit- 
tee. Well,  that  is  not  our  right. 

Members  presently  on  the  committee 
will  continue  if  they  choose  and  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  continuing 
will  not  serve  and  the  balance  left  will 
be  chosen  by  the  Speaker.  That  is  the 
only  fair  way  to  reconstitute  a  commit- 
tee which  is  presently  deadlocked.  We 
have  no  right  to  make  a  judgment  on 
any  member  of  this  committee  other  than 
competence  and  no  one  has  raised  that 
Without  the  other  results  have  occm-red. 
This  resolution  has  even  resulted  in  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
saying  we  did  not  question  whether  the 
persons  who  were  put  on  this  committee 
are  the  right  ones  to  deal  with  the  mate- 
rial they  have  to  deal  with  in  this  inves- 
tigation. 

Since  when  do  we  question  tlie  compe- 
tence, the  ability,  the  conscientiousness, 
the  capability  or  the  devotion  or  loyalty 
of  any  member  of  a  committee?  This  is 
not  our  responsibility.  We  only  have  to 
be  certain  that  the  individual  is  prepared 
to  function. 

I  say  that  the  resolution  as  it  comes 
before  us  is  just  forcing  us  to  make  judg- 
ments about  the  individuals  on  this 
committee.  It  is  forcing  the  Speaker  to 
make  judgments  about  the  individuals 
on  this  committee  when  he  fails  to  ap- 
point or  reappoint  those  who  are  pres- 
ently on  the  committee.  I  say  this  is  in- 
appropriate for  us. 

We  are  all  in  the  same  identical  posi- 
tion as  every  other  member  on  this  select 
committee.  If  anyone  on  this  commit- 
tee thinks  as,  indeed,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  thinks,  that  someone  is 
acting  beyond  their  responsibilities  or 
their  duties  or  their  oath  of  office,  then 
they  can  place  this  before  an  appropriate 
forum  to  determine  it,  as  was  done  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Hakbington)  . 

I  think  the.  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  recognized 
that  we  were  all  being  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  covering  up  illegal  activities 
and  he  refused  to  do  that.  I  disagree  that 
he  should  be  censured  for  it,  but  those 
who  think  he  should  be  will  have  another 
opportimity  to  say  so.  Harrington  is  en- 
titled to  a  hearing.  Do  not  use  this  reso- 
lution for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a 
judgment  about  this.  This  would  be  an 
unfair  way.  Everybody  Is  entitled  to  his 
or  her  day  in  court  if,  indeed,  any  wrong- 
doing has  taken  place  and,  indeed,  none 
has.  MiCHAXL  Harrington  has  shown 
enormous  leadership  and  courage.  The 
question  is  simply  a  matter  of  how  would 
we  feel  if  we  were  on  that  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  that 
after  this  extension,  I  will  object,  simply 


to  bring  the  Congress  together  to  get  the 
job  done.  It  is  my  opinion  we  are  doing 
more  damage  than  good.  I  cannot  stop 
the  damage,  but  I  can  limit  the  amount 
of  time  in  which  the  damage  is  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree,  everyone  should  have  their 
day  in  court,  but  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
constitute  this  in  any  way  as  a  day  in 
court  for  any  member  of  this  committee. 
That  is  the  reason  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  inappropriate. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  just 
the  reverse.  It  says  every  member  of  this 
committee  is  competent  to  serve  on  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrai-y.  It 
simply  says  the  Speaker  should  appoint 
an  additional  number  of  persons  because 
there  is  a  deadlock  and  if  any  person 
desires  to  remain  on  the  committee,  that 
person  can  remain  and  if  that  person 
desires  to  remove  himself,  that  person 
can  remove  himself;  but  we  should  not 
participate  in  removing  any  member 
from  this  committee.  That  is  the  effect 
of  what  we  are  doing  when  we  pass  the 
resolution  without  it  being  amended. 

It  also  forces  the  Speaker  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  the  members  on  this 
committee.  There  have  been  many 
charges  and  countercharges  which  are 
unproven  and  which  an  individual  has  a 
right  to  take  up  in  a  proper  forum.  This 
committee  resolution  is  not  the  proper 
forum.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  this 
resolution.  It  inherently  forces  a  judg- 
ment that  none  of  us  should  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  make.  I  may  not  agree 
with  the  way  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Nedzi)  has  conducted  himself, 
and  I  do  not.  I  do  not  agree  that  his 
resignation  should  have  been  rejected 
by  this  body.  I  stiU  say  even  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  should  make  a  deci- 
sion whether  he  can  remain  on  this 
committee,  just  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  has  a 
right  to  make  a  decision  to  remain  on 
the  committee.  The  activities  of  both 
these  gentlemen  were  before  us  at  the 
time  they  were  appointed  to  their  respec- 
tive positions  on  this  committee.  I  believe 
that  those  who  do  not  recognize  that  we 
ourselves  are  making  judgment,  even 
though  we  are  not  in  control  of  it,  are 
making  a  big  error.  All  this  amendment 
says  is  there  should  be  some  change  in 
the  committee  because  it  is  desullocked. 

This  is  an  important  investigation.  It 
must  go  forward,  but  the  Members  of  this 
House,  not  one  of  them — not  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) — should  be  sacrificed  by  making  be- 
lieve that  we  are  not  being  asked  to  make 
a  judgment  on  him  in  this  way. 

I  beg  the  Members  not  to  do  that,  be- 
cause each  Member  could  be  in  the  ex- 
act same  position  and  this  would  be 
many. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek 
to  see  if  we  could  limit  time  In  some  rea- 
sonable  fashion.   I  would   propose  by 


unanimous  consent  that  aU  debate  on 
this  matter  conclude  in  40  minutes,  with 
the  last  5  minutes  reserved  to  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  matter  is  the 
gentleman  referring  to? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  On  the  whole  matter 
of  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  going  to  take 
the  floor  on  this  issue.  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  debate  and  have  determined 
to  vote  against  this  amendment,  but  my 
friend  from  Arizona,  when  he  took  the 
floor,  made  liis  case  quite  clear  in  his 
mind,  that  a  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment was  a  vote  against  the  members  on 
the  committee. 

I  disagree  with  that  because  I  do  not 
view  the  issue  here  as  either  the  com- 
mittee or  its  makeup.  I  think  very  hon- 
estly that  if  the  CIA  itself  had  been 
trying  and  aiming  to  confuse  the  whole 
issue  here,  it  could  not  have  Introduced 
a  better  amendment  than  the  one  that 
was  introduced. 

This  amendment,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  simply  striking  at  the  Boiling 
resohition  that  is  going  to  let  the  Speak- 
er create  a  new  committee  which  can,  as 
I  understand  it,  include  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  committee.  If  any 
Member  wants  to  correct  me  on  that,  I 
will  be  glad  to  listen  right  now.  The 
Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  has  the  right 
of  appointing  anybody  to  that  commit- 
tee, and  so  I  do  not  view  my  vote  of  no, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  ought  to 
view  his  or  her  vote  of  no,  as  a  vote 
against  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, MtKE  Harrington,  or  anybody  else. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  certainly  hope  he 
remains  a  friend  of  mine,  but  my  vote 
has  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  the  gentleman  suggesting  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss)  was  the  CIA  contact  man  In  the 
House?  Was  that  the  gentleman's  in- 
tent? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  was  not  making  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  only 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  can  pos- 
sibly have  reached  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  both  gentlemen 
for  their  comments.  I  seem  to  have  a 
wonderful  ability  of  getting  caught  be- 
tween two  people  who  want  to  get  at 
each  other  when  I  am  up  here.  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  act  on  this  measure. 
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only  \iewlng  It  for  what  it  is,  an  amend- 
ment that  is  trying  to  amend  the  Boiling 
resolution,  that  says  the  members  who 
are  on  the  committee  have  a  right  of 
staying  on  the  committee.  I  think  that 
if  we  agree  with  that,  that  is  fine,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  saying  that  some- 
one on  the  committee  did  or  did  not  do 
his  job  or  that  he  is  Innocent  or  guilty 
of  anything. 

If  the  Members  vote  against  the 
amendment,  as  I  am  going  to  do,  they 
are  simply  saying  that  they  do  not  agree 
v.ith  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  the  Boiling  resolution 
and  the  action  that  it  calls  for  Is  the 
right  way  to  proceed.  I  refuse  to  get 
caught  in  this  situation  that  says  that  I 
am  voting  somebody  guilty  or  innocent 
because  I  am  absokxtely  not,  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  us  should  be  in  that 
position. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
take  this  time  to  try  to  see  if  we  cannot 
get  back  to  the  issue  of  the  amendment 
before  us,  and  I  do  so  because  I  have  had 
an  experience,  and  I  am  personally  ag- 
grieved that  so  many  of  my  dear  friends 
on  this  side  are  speaking  now  of  a  matter 
of  right,  that  an  individual  has  the  right 
to  remain  on  a  committee.  Tliose  of  us 
who  have  served  on  committees  on  our 
side  are  the  creatures  of  the  caucus  and 
then  generally  of  this  House,  and  no 
Member  has  a  right  to  sei-ve  or  not  to 
sen'e  on  the  committee  because  of  his  de- 
meanor or  whatever  one  might  bring  up. 

Ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Poage)  if  he  had  a  right  to  remain  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  if  he  liad  a  right  to  remain 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Did  tlie  Members  worry  about  their 
Integrity,  about  what  it  would  do  to  them 
in  their  districts,  about  their  reelection? 
The  Members  did  not. 

I  say  to  my  dear  friends — and  I  hate 
to  bring  this  out — there  was  something 
called  the  Hansen  conmiittee  in  the 
caucus  of  the  Democrats  to  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  have  been  named  by  the 
chairman  of  the  caucus  because  of  no 
other  attribute  than  that  I  was  next  in 
line.  Without  informing  me,  I  was  taken 
ofif  of  that  committee.  When  I  confronted 
the  chairman  later,  when  I  had  read  in 
the  paper  that  someone  else  had  been 
appointed,  he  said,  "You  would  not 
attend  the  meetings." 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  I  said,  "I  did  attend 
the  meetings.  There  has  to  be  some  other 
reason  why  I  was  taken  off." 

The  chairman  then  informed  me  tliat 
I  had  been  taken  off  because  he  had  to 
name  a  black  or  a  woman,  and  that  was 
the  only  reason  that  I  was  taken  off. 

And  none  of  my  friends  from  my  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  came  up  to  my  defense 
about  right  or  not  right.  So  do  not  talk 
to  me  today  about  the  right  of  anybody. 

My  friend  smiles.  And  they  smiled  at 
me  when  I  got  taken  off  of  this  Hansen 
committee.  But  I  was  personally  ag- 
grieved. It  could  have  been  detrimental 


to  me  in  my  reelectioh.  Fortunately,  It 
was  not,  because  I  had  no  opposition. 
But  none  of  my  friends  here  worried 
about  that. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  that  we 
should  let  the  House  work  its  will,  and 
no  one  has  a  right  here,  not  in  the 
caucus  and  not  in  the  House. 

The  whole  issue  of  this  committee,  the 
impasse  and  everything.  I  am  not  dis- 
cus.sing.  I  am  only  discussing  this  amend- 
ment. Does  a  Member  have  the  inherent 
rigJit  as  a  Member  of  this  House  to  name 
himself  as  chairman?  No.  no,  no. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  admire  the  gentleman's  thoughts 
about  whether  or  not  a  Member  has  an 
inherent  right,  and  I  know  there  are 
procedures  for  removing  a  Member,  and 
it  has  been  done  in  the  committees  with 
regard  to  chairmen  and  others.  But  is 
the  gentleman  suggesting  then,  thot 
this  is.  in  fact,  an  antiremoval  anier.d- 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass;ichu- 
setts  <Mr.  Harrington),  or  .someone 
else? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned anj-  names.  I  am  not  .saying  any- 
one is  being  removed.  The  resolution 
speaks  for  itself.  I  did  not  get  up  to  dis- 
cuss the  resolution.  I  got  up  to  try  to 
refute  my  colleagues  up  here  who  keep 
talking  about  a  right,  an  inherent  right. 
One  of  my  colleagues  said,  "You  might 
be  in  the  srme  spot  some  day."  I  have 
been  there.  I  have  been  tliere.  And  If 
the  Members  want  to  vindicate  me,  they 
will  vote  against  this  amendment.  Now 
is  their  chance. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  see  if  we  can  set  a  limitation  on 
time,  and  I  want  to  be  entirely  reasonable 
about  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  40 
minutes,  with  5  minutes  at  the  end  re- 
served for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
servmg  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  we 
can  make  the  agreement  or  at  least  have 
the  imderstanding  that  no  time  will  be 
transferred,  and  that  only  those  Mem- 
bers who  really  desire  to  speak  will  be 
recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  In- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  Chair  can- 
not rule  on  that. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will 
object  to  any  request  for  transfer  of  time. 
I  will  not.  however,  object  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiu"i? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest w  as  agreed  to  will  be  recognized  for 
approximately  1  ^^z  minutes  each. 


PARLIAMENTARY    INOCIRT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.'^tate  his  parliamentary  InquiiT. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  is  it  too  late 
to  object  to  the  unanimous-conseiu 
request? 

The  CH.MRMAN.  The  answer  i.-^: 
'Yes.' 

Mr.  RYAN  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair. recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  the 
fact  that  I  only  have  this  length  of  time 
to  speak,  because  I  believe  this  whole 
discu.ssion  has  been  jarred  so  far  off  from 
the  real  issue  it  is  almost  useless  to  take 
this  time. 

This  is  a  very  simple  matter.  The 
^irtivities  of  the  CIA  and  of  other  intel- 
ligence agencies  have  come  under  ques- 
tion in  this  country  and  before  tliis 
House.  The  question  is  whether  this 
House  should  look  into  this  matter  or 
whether  we  should  leave  the  matter  to 
the  Senate  alone.  The  answer  to  that 
was  given  last  week,  by  a  vote  of  this 
body  and  the  answer  was:  Yes.  we  should 
look  into  It. 

Then  the  question  arises:  How  .shall  we 
do  it?  Shall  we  go  over  this  matter  with 
the  last  committee  we  had,  or  .shall  we 
begin  all  over  with  a  new  committee? 

We  have  heard  for  some  time  in  this 
House  arguments  about  whether  we  are 
for  or  against  Individual  Members.  If 
this  continues,  any  investigation  by  this 
House  is  absolutely  useless,  because  it 
will  become  a  question  of  the  right  fight- 
ing the  left  and  the  left  fighting  the 
right;  it  will  become  a  question  of 
whether  we  should  get  into  the  question 
of  prior  members  conduct  or  not  and 
whether  the  activities  involved  were  legal 
or  illegal. 

The  fact  is  that  we  need  to  have  some 
kind  of  general  consensus  by  a  commit- 
tee that  this  House  can  accept,  by  a  group 
that  starts  from  scratch  and  staiis  anew. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  reason  I  op- 
pose tills  amendment. 

If  I  were  asked  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  actions  taken  by  the  gentleman  in 
question,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Hap.rington>.  I  would  vote 
to  absolve  him  of  what  he  did,  because  I 
do  not  think  he  did  anything  wrong. 

In  the  same  way,  I  would  vote  to  ab- 
solve the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi  >.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution.  It  is  to  investigate  the 
intelligence  community,  not  convict  or 
vindicate  Individual  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
<  Mr.  Moffett)  . 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise 
in  supix)rt  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss  • . 

I  hope  that  we  will  keep  in  mind  the 
IJublic  perception  of  this  Congress.  We 
do  not  really  know,  none  of  us  knows, 
what  the  public  wants  on  this  particu- 
lar Issue,  but  we  do  know  something 
about  the  public  perception  of  this  situ- 
ation. 

Yes.  we  might  say  it  does  not  i-eflect 
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on  any  individual  Member  and  perhaps 
we  will  be  all  right  back  home,  but  we 
do  know  that  the  public  has  quite  a 
negative  opinion  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  here  in  general. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  concerned  and 
legitimately  concerned  about  that.  We 
alsD  know  that  the  public  has  seen  on 
this  issue  a  committee  with  oversight 
responsibility  that  did  not  do  the  job 
that  a  special  committee  was  created, 
that  there  was  a  fight  within  that  com- 
mittee, that  the  chairman  who.  I  believe, 
had  a  conflict  of  interest,  was  recon- 
firmed, for  lack  of  a  better  word,  and 
that  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  an- 
other fight  on  the  floor  in  which  we 
seek  to  dismember  the  committee. 

The  pubUc  also  knows  that  there  have 
been  illegal  bombings  in  Cambodia,  em- 
bassy break-ins,  disruption  of  peace 
groups,  opening  of  mnil  illegally  and  the 
Chilean  intervention  without  nearly  as 
much  attention  given  to  incidents — those 
gross  illegalities  that  the  Congress  knew 
or  should  have  known  about — as  has  been 
devoted  to  an  alleged  disclosure  of  such 
illegal  action. 

I  think  that  what  the  public  i.s  seeing 
here  is  a  very  bad  precedent  if  we  do  not 
adopt  this  amendment,  a  bad  smell  of  a 
witch-hunt  and  a  bad  impresssion  on 
the  public. 

We  have  been  called  the  aggressive 
94th  Congress.  Not  many  people  believe 
that  anymore.  We  have  been  called  a 
veto-proof  Congress.  We  have  been 
called  the  do-nothing  Congress. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona agrees  with  that,  but  I  know  that 
none  of  us  want  the  label  of  the  cover- 
up  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  where 
we  are  headed  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMO). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  has  been  clearly  identilied 
as  the  Harrington  amendment,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts should  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

As  I  said  on  an  earlier  day,  I  do  not 
wholly  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington).  There 
are  many  areas  in  which  we  disagree. 
However,  I  find  it  vei-y  offensive  that  we 
move  in  this  way  to  challenge  the  right 
of  a  Member  to  sit  on  a  committee. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  not  the  purpose 
of  some  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  or  of  others,  but  I  do  know  that 
this  is  inherently  what  has  been  the 
issue  in  this  debate.  This  debate  which 
for  many  reasons,  questions  in  the  House 
not  whether  or  not  the  intelligence 
agencies  of  the  United  States  may  have 
in  some  way  violated  the  law  and  in- 
fringed on  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens, but  instead  of  that,  is  used  as  a 
vehicle  by  those  who  would  divert  us 
from  that  investigation.  Instead  they 
divert  us  from  that  by  charging  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  have  acted 
improperly  and  may  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  elsewhere  smd  in- 
formed the  people  that  a  possible  crime 


had  been  committed  by  some  govern- 
mental agency. 

How  reminiscent  of  other  recent 
events  in  American  history  that  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  oi  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo) 
has  e.xpired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Maguire). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
tj  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  we  not  allow  this  to  happen.  I  sug- 
gest that  if  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts <Mr.  Harrington)  has  violated 
any  rules  or  laws  of  the  House,  he  be 
challenged  in  a  proper  place,  but  that 
this  is  not  the  place  to  do  it.  His  right 
to  serjie  on  this  committee  should  have 
teeji^uestioned  when  he  first  went  on  it 
an(*Tl»t  months  later. 

I  find  something  else  very  offensive 
here,  and  I  must  become  political  for  a 
moment,  if  I  may.  That  is  the  question- 
ing of  the  right  of  any  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  serve  on  any  commit- 
tee. I  think  the  right  of  a  Democratic 
Member  to  serve  on  this  committee 
should  be  decided  by  Democrats  in  this 
House,  and  there  lias  been  altogether 
too  much  involvement  by  the  minority 
party,  the  Republican  Party,  in  a  matter 
which  snould  have  been  the  responsi- 
biUly  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  deter- 
miiie,  rather  than  to  have  done  it  in  this 
way. 

This  could  be  tlie  precedent  for  many 
other  dangerous  situations  which  could 
confront  us  and  certainly  which  could 
confront  my  friends  in  the  minority.  Rest 
assured  that  there  will  be  a  time  when 
they  will  have  this  type  of  dispute  and 
would  wish  those  of  us  in  the  majority  to 
absent  oui'selves. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  that  he  surely  would 
not  want  us  helping  to  resolve  it  for  the 
minority,  even  though  we  might  be  most 
happy  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  say,  in  simple  fairness, 
let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  this 
committee.  It  has  fiddled  and  done  noth- 
ing since  February.  Let  us  get  on  and 
show  the  American  people  that  this 
House  can  do  something,  can  conduct  an 
investigation,  and  let  us  be  fair  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington)  . 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Coimecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMo) ,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mi-. 
Dellums)  . 

Ml-.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  thinks  that  in  the 
last  hour  or  so  he  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
dust  covering,  where  we  confuse  the  is- 
sues. A  great  American,  Fi-ederick  Doug- 
lass, once  said  that  dust  covering  is  an 
activity  engaged  in  by  those  in  pursuit  of 
victory,  not  of  truth. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York, 
whom  I  think  is  in  pursuit  of  the  truth, 
has  spoken  eloquently  and  precisely  as 


to  what  the  issue  is  here.  We  should  not 
in  any  way  be  engaged  in  trials  of  any 
of  the  Members  who  have  served  on  this 
committee.  The  only  fair  and  equitable 
thing  to  do  is  to  reappoint  all  of  the  var- 
ious members  of  the  original  committee 
back  to  the  committee.  If  the  Members 
want  to  expand  the  size  of  the  committee, 
tlien  they  can  do  so.  We  should  also  al- 
low those  Members  who  do  not  wish  to 
serve  on  the  committee  to  leave  the  com- 
mittee. No  one  Member  of  the  House, 
even  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  fMr.  Sisk). 
has  a  right  to  remove  my  privilege.  We 
both  represent  districts  of  some  464.000 
constituents.  His  constituents  elected 
him  and  my  constituents  elected  me,  and 
I  presume  that  neither  one  of  us  could 
get  reelected  were  we  to  change  our 
respective  districts. 

None  of  us  have  any  right  to  try 
caf-h  other  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

I  say  that  in  fairness,  with  a  sense  oi 
equity  and  with  the  desire  for  the  pur- 
-suit  of  truth,  that  we  should  pass  this 
amendment,  and  allow  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  return  back  to  the  committee  who 
were  members  of  it.  And  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  or  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
HARniNGTON)  or  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Giaimo)  or  any  other 
member  of  that  committee  seeks  to  re- 
move himself  from  that  committee,  or  it 
the  other  Members  desire  to  serve,  then  I 
say  give  us  the  right  and  privilege  to 
do  that.  But  I  repeat  that  the  Members 
have  no  right  to  try  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  without  due  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco;?- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 

BROOK ) . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  very  episode  signifies  and 
exemplifies  just  what  is  wrong  with  this 
body.  I  think  it  is  also  a  good  example  of 
what  the  public  perceives  to  be  wrong 
with  this  body.  The  Congress  that  rep- 
resents itself  to  be  able  to  answer  every- 
body's problems  throughout  the  coun- 
try now  finds  itself  completely  inade- 
quate when  it  comes  to  its  owti  problems. 
This  special  investigating  committee  has 
been  a  problem. 

I  am  sorry  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  "Ms.  Abzug)  Is  not  on  the  floor.  I 
was  absolutely  shocked  when  I  listened 
to  the  gentlewoman,  because  she  totally 
reversed  the  arguments  she  has  made 
over  the  years.  She  absolutely  swept  them 
under  the  i-ug  in  this  particular  instance. 

She  spoke  in  terms  of  the  old  buddy- 
buddy  system  in  Congress  she  talked 
about  the  club  approach — The  "let  us  not 
look  into  each  other"  arguments  ap- 
proach which  she  so  often  discredited 
before  today's  debate.  The  "everybody 
has  the  right  to  set  their  own  standards," 
approach.  The  "every  Member  has  the 
right  to  do  what  he  wants"  approach. 
She  ratified  this  old  guard,  "we  all  look 
the  other  way"  attitude  the  yoimg  re- 
formers have  rejected. 

All  these  attitudes  are  what  the  public 
perceive  to  be  wTong  with  this  body. 

After  I  listened  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  talk  of  the  club  approach,  I 
remembered  a  few  years  ago  when  this 
Member  was  raising  questions  about  a 
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committee  chairman  rt-garciing  non- 
existing  staff  people  on  the  payroll  of 
my  committee,  I  was  told  "No,  no,  do 
not  do  that.  The  chairman  is  all  right. 
Vo  not  question  what  he  is  doing." 

Well.  I  thought  that  is  what  wc  were 
-ctting  rid  of,  but  it  sounds  like  the 
.  raiiments  today  are  leading  us  in  the 
oi)|)osite  direction:  Let  us  not  look  into 
i'.il  of  our  own  problem.^,  let  u^  just  sweep 
I  hcin  under  the  rug. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tin-  Cluiir  recog- 
iii/e.s  the  gentleman  fvor.i  C-.'liiornhi  (Mr. 

Mil  LERt. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ci>lilV)r!-:ii.  M;-.  Chair- 
man. I  take  the  floor  bec& !».>:('  I  am  trulj- 
disturbed  by  the  discission  I  have  heard 
on  the  floor  today;  becau.>^e  I  tliink  my 
own  worst  fears  and  tl-.e  vorst  fears  of 
many  others  have  been  realized  because 
of  this  resolution,  in  the  ^'.ay  it  is  being 
liandled.  We  have  heard  that  ttie  motives 
of  some  of  the  committee  inon\bt is  have 
hecn  questioned,  and  I  urn  (disturbed  by 
this.  I  heard  earlier  tliat  -perhaps  the 
!4Pntleman  from  California  'Mr.  Del- 
luMsi  could  not  serve  on  this  committee 
because  he  was  impassioned,  l-.c  uiis  over- 
onthusiastic;  that  also  the  gentleman 
irom  New  York  (Mr.  Si;;.'tton  •  could 
I'ot  serve  on  the  comm.ittee.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Giaimo i 
could  not  serve  on  the  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mas^af•hu.^et^.s  <Mr. 
HARRINGTON)  could  iiot  sevve  on  the  com- 
mittee. Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  I 
want  impassioned  people  on  this  commit- 
tee. I  want  them  as  impassioned  and  a.s 
zealous  in  the  protection  of  our  liberties 
as  those  people  they  are  investigating, 
v.ho  have  been  alleged  to  have  violated 
those  liberties,  because  I  have  seen  tlie 
work  of  those  who  violate  our  liberties 
und  our  civil  rights,  because  tliey  too  are 
overzealous  in  trying  to  restrict  our  free- 
doms. I  say  that  our  rour.try  cunnot 
.sland  that  sort  of  activiiy. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v/ouid  hope  thai 
v  hoever  serves  on  this  committee,  v.hile 
I  believe  it  should  be  the  same  committee. 
I  hope  that  they  can  and  will  do  their 
best  to  protect  those  li'oerties,  because 
I  think  that  this  is  the  nio.«-t  important 
charge  that  they  can  have.  I  think  that 
is  the  most  important  .tlung  we  can  do. 
I  think  that  what  we  have  .seen  as  a 
result  of  this  resolution  is  a  derogation 
of  many  Members  of  this  House  without 
base,  based  upon  innuendo,  based  ujwn 
slander,  and  I  think  it  has  been  very 
detrimental  to  this  House  in  the  public 
eye.  I  think  that  this  committee  can  bring 
great  respect  to  this  House  and  can  bring 
great  trustworthiness  by  the  American 
people  in  the  democratic  proce-s.  but  we 
cannot  now  start  selecting  Members  of 
this  House  who  can  serve  and  who  can- 
not serve  because  they  are  overzealous, 
becau.se  they  are  enthusiastic,  because  we 
are  talking  about  the  fundamental  rights 
of  people  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
sentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Baixman' 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
McClory)  . 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  House  has  a  legitimate  role  in  the 
establishment  and  the  oi>eration  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  An 
impasse  has  been  reached  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  not  involved  my- 
self in  that  impasse. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLtiNGi  lias  brought  forth  a  log- 
ical, workable  solution  under  which  this 
Hou.->e  of  Representatives  can  exercise 
the  authority  that  it  should  be  exercis- 
ing. 1  feel  strongly  that  we  do  need  intel- 
ligence agencies  and  a  strong'  intelli- 
gence community.  I  r»gree  that  this  is  es- 
sential for  our  own  national  security.  I 
agree  also  that  the  rights  of  individuals 
sliould  not  be  abu.sed  or  denied  because 
of  e::ie.sses  or  illegal  actions  of  any  intel- 
ligence agency. 

I  think  that  this  select  committee 
siHjuId  fulfill  its  lole  of  investigating  all 
aspects  of  tliis  subject,  with  due  protec- 
tion to  the  agencies  themselves,  with  due 
piotection  to  the  individual  constitu- 
tional and  lesal  rights  of  all.  and  with- 
otit  any  conflict  of  personalities  wreck- 
ing the  oppyortunity  for  our  carrying  out 
our  legitimate  prerogatives. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  Ciiau-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

I  Mr.  DODD  » . 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
t-o  associate  my  remai'ks  with  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) and  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Giaimo  I. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  there  is  only  one 
issue  facing  us  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment. The  issue  is  clear,  and  we  all  know 
what  it  is.  Tlie  issue  revolves  around 
the  propriety  of  certain  alleged  actions 
of  a  Member  of  this  body,  specifically, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington)  . 

If  the  Membt  IS  of  tiiis  body  should  de- 
cide that  the  actions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington) 
deserve  investigation,  then  so  be  it.  Let 
the  House  w  ork  its  will  and  proceed.  But 
to  deny  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Harrington)  the  opportmiity 
to  defend  himself,  or  to  deny  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  hearing  of  this  issue,  is 
a  backdoor,  backhanded  censorship  of 
a  Member  of  this  body.  A  vote  against 
tlie  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss)  will  be  tanta- 
momit  to  such  a  backlianded  censorship 
of  Mr.  Harrington. 

I  think  the  Members  ought  to  clearly 
understand  that  when  they  vote  on  this 
amendment,  they  will  be  voting  on  the 
propriety  of  alle;!ed  activities  of  a  fellow 
Member  without  according  to  that  Mem- 
ber a  most  basic  and  fundamental  guar- 
antee— the  presiunption  of  innocence 
until  proven  guilty. 

I  would  urge  the  Membership  to  sup- 
liort  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Cliairman,  there  are 
very  few  votes  that  come  before  this 
House  that  can  lie  deemed  votes  of  eon- 


science  in  the  classic  sen.se — very  few. 
perhaps  2  or  3  a  year.  This  hapiwns  to  be 
one  of  them. 

We  really  cannot  destroy  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton). In  hLs  own  district  he  is  a  hero, 
and  if  tliis  vote  were  to  be  advci.se.  he 
would  be  a  hero  in  the  comitry.  But  tlw 
fnct  i.s  that  we  can  destroy  the  integrity 
of  the  Congress  if  we  do  not  vote  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  say  that  becaase 
I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sacliusetts  (Mr.  Harrington  >  has  don? 
nothing  illegal.  And  we  know  that.  In- 
deed other  Members.  I  have  been  told, 
have  done  exactly  what  he  has  done 
without  any  questions  of  propriety  beinf.; 
raised. 

The  chaiinifn  of  onr*  of  our  di.-ti:i- 
MUished  committees  has  stated  that  h-' 
hRs  on  a  number  of  occasions  refused  tn 
be  bound  by  secrecy  classifications  marie 
by  tlie  executive  branch  and  in  pur.eui., 
of  his  duties  has  made  public  cla.ssified 
information.  He  .said  that  the  executive 
branch  when  it  do.ssifies  material  can 
only  impo.se  that  cla.ssiflcation  on  iiieiu- 
beis  of  the  executice  branch  iLself  ai "l 
cannot  bind  Members  of  Congress. 

M.\-  friend,  Michael  Harrington,  pei- 
fonned  his  obligations  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  uphold  the  Con.stitution  by 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Congre'  •; 
and  tlie  American  iiublic,  acts  of  illegal- 
ity performed  by  the  e.\ecutive  branch. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  all.  when 
faced  with  a  similar  situation,  perform 
our  obligations  as  well. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  cast  a  vote  of 
conscience — which  this  one  is— I  do  not 
thinlt  we  have  any  alternative  but  t<i 
support  this  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reio:^- 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

(M.S.  HOLTZMAN). 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  because 
I  think  the  issue  is  a  very  simple  one. 
I  cio  not  think  the  issue  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachasetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton*. I  do  not  tlilnk  the  question  i.s 
whether  what  he  did  was  right  or  wrong. 
I  think  tlie  issue  is  one  of  due  pioce^s 
and  of  fair  play. 

Somebody  said  the  House  of  Represent  - 
atives  has  no  right  to  censure  or  puni.sh 
or  discipline  Members  of  the  Hoase.  I 
disagree.  But  I  think  it  has  to  be  done 
at  a  proper  time  and  place. 

I  think  the  integrity  of  the  House  is 
involved  here.  This  amendment  permits 
each  member  of  the  present  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  to  serve  on  the 
new  committee.  If  we  do  not  adopt  tliLs 
amendment  we  will  have  stigmatized 
those  members  of  the  select  committee 
who  are  not  reappointed  and  we  will  have 
done  so  without  giving  them  a  fair  hear- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  Is  unworthy  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Surely  we 
ought  to  afford  all  Members  a  right  to 
a  healing  and  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  do  it  in  an  appropriate  time  and  place. 

I  urge  the  House  to  follow  its  best 
Ivaditions  and  support  this  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr, 
Baucus  • . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
pent  leman  yield? 
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Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  geiitlemau 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Obey)  . 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
I  v.ant  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
i-.arks  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut '  Ml".  GiAiiio  > . 

Let  me  say  this  amendment  institu- 
tionally has  problems.  I  know.  Some  say 
i'  is  impractical.  But  on  balance  I  am 
going  to  support  it  because  I  am  not 
goinj  to  accept  witliout  challenge  any 
action,  the  practical  result  of  which  will 
be  to  penalize  an  individual  for  doing 
In  this  instance  what  Congrets  did  col- 
lectively last  year  on  impeachment, 
namely,  to  strip  away  the  inappropriate 
use  of  terms  like  "national  security"  and 
"secret"  in  order  to  reveal  truth. 

I  may  disagree  with  some  specific 
techniques  used  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Michael  Harrington,  but 
on  balance  I  honestly  believe  his  revela- 
tions about  the  CIA  have  done  the  coun- 
try more  good  than  bad. 

I  voted  against  the  resignation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Lucien 
Nedzi.  I  did  it  not  to  be  practical  but 
because  I  have  confidence  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  .  I  dis- 
agreed with  those  who  said  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  should 
not  serve  because  he  did  not  annomice 
publicly  what  he  had  learned  about  the 
CIA. 

-The  CIL\rRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tlie  genllemnn 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  do  not 
think  an  Individual  has  an  obligation 
around  here  to  always  be  a  hero.  I  think 
he  has  an  obligation  to  use  his  best 
judgment  and  I  think  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Lvcien 
Nedzi.  did.  Some  perhaps  might  have 
acted  differently.  Who  knov.s.  But  I  give 
him  credit  for  and  have  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  his  Integrity. 

But  It  seems  to  me  if  some  here  feel 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Michael  Harrington's  action  was  wrong, 
then  the  place  to  challenge  It  under  the 
normal  rules  and  procedures  of  this 
House  is  first  of  all  not  here,  it  Is  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  Second,  it  seems  to 
me  the  time  to  challenge  it  Is  not  now 
but  when  that  action  took  place  almost 
a  year  ago,  not  now.  a  year  later  after 
he  had  been  appointed  to  this  commit- 
tee with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  his 
past  actions  had  been. 

I  think  fairness  requires  we  support 
this  amendment.  I  understand  institu- 
tionally it  has  some  problems,  as  I  have 
said,  but  I  think  the  coimtry  has  a  right 
to  see  Congress  act  fah-ly  and  I  do  not 
think  we  will  act  fairly  In  this  Instance 
if  we  do  not  adoDt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  i  Mr. 
Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
make.  In  discussions  we  held  before  the 
Rules  Committee  trying  to  work  out  a 
solution  to  this  problem  and  In  the  dis- 
cussions that  were  held  by  many  of  us 
outside  the  Rules  Committee,  never  once 
was  this  possible  solution  even  suggested 
nor  was  It  suggested  by  any  witnes.s  that 


appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
It  was  not  suggested  by  any  present 
member  of  the  committee  as  a  possible 
solution  to  this  problem,  and  v.e  on  the 
Rules  Committee  were  looking  hard  for 
a   woikable  solution. 

il  must  admit  in  all  frankness  I  as  an 
individual  did  not  thuik  of  this.  But 
I  do  say  that  .should  we  adopt  this 
amendment  which  has  today  or  since 
yesterday  been  presented  as  a  possible 
soJution,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  re- 
solve the  problem.  The  reason  it  does 
not  ii  because  .should  the  chairman  of 
liie  committee  decide  that  he  want^  to 
siay  on  the  committee,  under  this 
amendment  we  would  find  om'selves  In 
exactly  the  same  positioa  tiiat  led  us 
lo  take  the  action  that  we  in  the  Rules 
Committee  so  reluctantly  had  to  take. 
Consequently,  this  is  no  solution  to  the 
problem  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <  Mr. 

BROWN.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  is  tinily  imfortimate  that 
this  amendment  is  before  us.  I  think  the 
tenor  of  the  debate  would  cause  anyone 
in  the  Chamber  to  believe  it  Is  mifortu- 
uate  that  it  is  before  us.  What  Is  the  only 
justification  for  it  being  before  us?  It  Is 
that  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  House  that 
when  a  committee  is  changed  and  ex- 
panded that  its  present  membership  is 
retained.  Now,  that  is  the  regular  and 
oislinary  thing.  But  is  this  a  regular  and 
oitllnary  event?  I  suggest  that  It  is  not. 
I  supgest  the  reason  the  matter  is  before 
us  today  is  unpiecedented.  How  many 
times  have  we  voted  to  reject  the  resig- 
nation of  a  chainnan  of  a  committee? 

I  reject  totally  the  discussions  tliat 
have  been  held  on  the  floor  here  today 
that  this  is  an  item  that  involves  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I  think 
it  just  as  much  involves  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  there 
is  not  a  finer  man  m  the  House.  But  are 
we  as  the  membership  in  this  House 
going  to,  in  effect,  perpetuate  ten- 
thirteenths  of  a  committee  tliat  foimd 
itself  at  an  impasse,  that  found  itself 
in  an  intolerable  situation  that  led  to 
these  imprecedented  events?  I  cannot 
imagine  the  House  conscientiously  and 
intentionally  doing  that,  and  that  is  the 
only  issue  before  us. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  re- 
gret that  this  amendment  is  offered  for 
two  reasons.  One,  because  it  allows  in 
the  minds  of  some  this  matter  to  tmn 
into  a  refeieudum  on  a  Member. 

I  proposed  Uie  resolution  and  the 
resolution  was  designed  to  avoid  that, 
if  possible,  simply  because  I  thought 
that  any  Member  deserved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  through  a  process  moi'e 
rational  than  a  floor  debate,  but  that  Is 
not  really  the  reason  I  oppose  thi.s 
amendment. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  arguments 
nxa.de  that  are  not  valid.  There  has  been 
some  conversation  about  how  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  should  have  dealt  with  it, 
but  I  have  worked  pretty  hard  to  have 
a  live  Democratic  caucus  that  ha.s  some 


power,  but  it  is  more  tlian  30  days  since 
the  House  first  acted  on  the  impasse 
and  I  have  not  seen  any  very  vigorous 
effort  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
caucus  for  a  vote. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  gained  the 
impression,  perhaps  erroneously,  that 
nobody  really  wanted  to  have  it  in  tiu 
caucus  for  a  vote. 

But  I  oppose  this  amendment  on  nar- 
row, procedural  grounds.  This  could  ;.tt 
the  v.o'.st  possible  precedent. 

For  all  the  time  tliat  the  Congress  has 
existed,  tlie  House  has  existed,  select 
committees  have  been  appointed  solely 
by  the  Speaker.  There  has  never  been  u 
direction  to  ilie  Speaker  that  I  can  find 
to  put  a  Member  on  or  keep  a  Member 
oil  in  cunnecLicn  wiih  the  appointment 
of  a  select  coriUiiIt,lce.  As  far  as  I  can 
figure  out.  that  is  a  direct  line  from  the 
beginning,  from  Jefferson's  maiiual  on: 
and  lor  the  institution  to  decide  sudden- 
ly, as  what  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a 
lactic,  to  change  that  approach  not  only 
to  select  committees  but  to  conference 
committees,  .seem."  to  me  a  very.  ;ciy 
.'^crious  mistake. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  on  thi.s 
matter,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  ust 
words  loosely.  In  my  first  speech,  I  said 
that  I  honored  every  member  of  thi^ 
select  committee,  and  I  repeat  it  now. 
The  issue  today  is  very  simple.  Is  the 
House  of  Representatives  going  to  have 
a  committee  of  Its  choice  which  success- 
fully carries  out  the  mission,  given  to  the 
committee  that  we  will  abolish,  .some 
montlisago? 

I  think  tliat  it,  the  only  issue.  I  think 
that  is  the  fmidaraental  issue,  and  1  re- 
peat a  little  of  what  I  said  on  Monday 
night,  tliat  I  tliink  this  institution  and 
its  successful  performance  is  far  more 
important  than  all  the  other  matters 
that  have  been  discussed  and  all  the 
other  individuals  that  are  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  roundly  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
<  Mr.  Moss  I. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  oi'dered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  119,  noes  274. 
answered  "present"  24,  not  voting  17, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  402] 
AYES— 119 


Abzug 

Burke,  Calif. 

Downey 

Addabbo 

Burton,  John 

Drinan 

Ambro 

Carney 

Early 

Anderson. 

Carr 

Eckhardi 

Calif. 

Chisholm 

Edgar 

Anderson,  111. 

Clay 

Edwards,  Calif 

BadUlo 

Cohen 

Evans,  lud. 

Baldus 

CoUlns,  HI. 

Faacell 

Baucus 

Conte 

Picric 

Beard,  R.i. 

Conyers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Corman 

Glalmo 

Blester 

Cornell 

Oibbons 

Bingham 

Cotter 

Oreen 

Bloulu 

Danlelsou 

Gude 

Bonker 

Dellums  ' 

Hall 

BrinUey 

Dent 

Hainilton 

Brovrti.  Calif. 

Dodd 

H.'nley 
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Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hdwklns 

HfcrtJcr,  W.  Va. 

Hicks 

H'.flland 

HciUzman 

Howard 

Hnwe 

Hiiahes 

Jacobs 

Jeurette 

Joitlcn 

Kr'stenmeier 

Kf>ys 

Koch 

lecgett 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McHugh 

MacdonAld 

Mnguire 


AlKli\or 
Adams 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Anniinzio 
Armstrong 
Ashbrock 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Batunaa 
Beard,  Teun. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blancluu-cl 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUing 
Be  wen 
Brademas 
Breauz 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Bucbanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleeon,  Tex. 
Btirlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberf 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Di'l 
Cleveland 
CoUins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Danld,  Den 
Daniel,  B.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn, 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala, 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
■rienbwn 
Esch 
Eshleman 


MetcaUe 

Meyner 

MezTlnsky 

MUcva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mitchell,  Md, 

Moakley 

MoSett 

Moes 

MottI 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Pattisou,  N.Y. 

Raugel 

Kees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rodinc 

Roncalio 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

NOES— 274 

Fary 
Fenwick 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford,  Mioh 
F'orsjahe 
Fountain 
Praser 
P"rey 
Puquft 
Gaydos 
Gilmnn 
Ginn 
Goldwalcr 
Goodlinc; 
Gradlfou 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorii 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Haiitlnes 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mai-s. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hightower 
HlUis 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Himgatc 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calii. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn, 
Hasten 
Kazen 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchuni 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagcmarsiuo 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
liUjan 
McCIory 
McDada 
McDonald 
McBwea 
McFall 


St  Germain 

i<arbaaes 

Scheuer 

Schroader 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Simon 

Solarz 

Stanton, 

James  V, 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Tongas 
Vanik 
V7axman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wol« 
Va-  es 


M(Ka.' 

Madden 

Mahon 

Maun 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mas!;'0":l 

Meetls 

Melcher 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlliFJ 

Miuish 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Ciilif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Murtha 
Myers,  lud. 
Niitcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nicho;.s 
Nis 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeUl 
Ottlngftr 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Popge 
Pressier 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritcliard 
R»ilsback 
KaudaU 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Riualdo 
Risenhoover 
l^>berta 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rostenkow.$ki 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Satterfleld 
Schneebeil 
Schulze 
SebeUus 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Slsk 
Skubllj! 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
au>der 


Spellmnn 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
StepheDB 
Stratton 
Scuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taxlor,  N.C. 


Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxlw 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vender  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vigorlto 

Wttfigonner 

Walsh 

Wompler 

White 

Whltehur&t 


Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H, 

Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Yoiuig,  Alaska 

Yoimg,  Fla. 

Young,  Gr. 

Zablocki 

Zeferelti 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 24 


Asi)lu 

BreckiuriciL.e 

Cochran 

D'Amo\us 

Plynt 

Foley 

Frenzel 

Gonzale.'- 


Hayes,  Ind. 

Hutchinson 

Jeffords 

McCoUister 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Milford 


Mvers,  I'a. 

Pike 

Qiiie 

Quillrn 

Sarasiu 

Spence 

Trccn 


Mitchell,  N.Y.     Young.  Tes. 


NOT  VOTING— n 


Archer 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fulton 
Hannaford 
Karth 


Mat.siuiata 
Mink 

Patman,  Tes 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Santini 


Sikes 

Steelmau 

Stelger,  Wis 

Sj-mms 

Teaguc 

UdaU 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  afc>ove  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFfERCD  BY  Mn.  BOLLlN(; 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolmno:  In 
.section  8,  on  page  6,  line  8,  strike  out  "Jaim- 
ary  a'  and  insert  "January  31". 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is 
the  matter  that  the  gentleman  fi-om  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  and  I  were  discuss- 
ing on  Monday.  It  changes  the  dates  from 
January  3,  1976,  to  January  31;  that  is 
the  correct  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  a  vote 
of  approval  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missoui'i  (Mr.  Bolling>. 

The  amend  was  agreed  to. 

A&IENDMENTS   OFFERFD   BY    MR.    TP.EtN 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Tblen:  Page 
1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "oversight"  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  and  In- 
sert: "Of  certain  intelligence  ageiKiies  of  the 
United  States  Government." 

Page  2,  line  5,  through  line  3  on  page  3 
strike  out  all  of  section  2,  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  an  Inquiry  Into  the 
intelligence  agencies  identified  In  section  3, 
with  regard  to— 

(1)  the  collection,  analysis,  use,  and  cost 
of  intelligence  information  and  allegations 
of  Illegal  or  impr(^>er  activities; 

(2)  the  procedures  and  effectiveness  of  co- 
ordination among  and  between  said  agencies; 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  e.xecutlve 
branch  oversight  and  control  of  said  agen- 
cies; 

(4)  the  need  lor  Improved  or  reorganized 
oversight  by  the  Conp-ess  of  said  agencies; 

(5)  the  necessity,  nature,  and  extent  of 
overt  and  covert  Intelligence  activities  of 
said  agencies; 

(6)  the  procedures  for  and  means  of  the 


protection  of  sensitive  iutclligcnce  informa- 
tion by  said  agencies;  and 

(7)  procedures  for  and  means  of  the  pro- 
tection of  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens 
of  the  tTnited  States  from  illegal  or  Improper 
Intelligence  activities  by   said   agencies." 

Page  3,  line  4.  through  line  2.  page  4,  strike 
out  all  of  section  3  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  rebolutlon,  the  select  committee  i.s  an- 
thorii-ed  to  inquire  Into  the  activities  of  the 
follo\sing: 

(II  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

(2»  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InveEtlgatlcn; 
and 

(3>  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Department  of  Justice."' 

Page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word  "Cen- 
tral", and  all  of  lines  21  and  22,  and  Insert: 
"lutelllgence  agencies  identified  In  section 
3." 

Mr.  TREEN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOEEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  kncvr 
the  hour  is  late,  and  we  have  been  on 
this  matter  a  long  time,  I  had  prepared 
this  amendment  several  days  ago  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
committee  address  the  problem  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta  »  focus- 
ed on,  and  that  is  the  breadth  of  this 
inquiry. 

I  have  supported  continuously,  a."«  a 
member  of  the  original  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  that  we  go  forward 
w  ith  our  investigation.  I  feel  that  when 
we  ha^■e  these  sort  of  allegations,  found- 
ed or  unfounded,  that  it  Is  important  foi- 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  House,  as  well  as  tlie 
Senate,  to  respond  with  an  inquiry. 

I  have  supported  an  inquiry,  but  I  do 
think  we  have  a  vei*y  serious  problem  &s 
to  the  extent  of  the  mandate  set  forth 
in  this  resolution.  Those  Members  who 
have  copies  of  the  resolution  available 
might  look  at  page  3,  which  lists  the 
14  different  agencies  that  this  commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  look  into. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  section  2. 
they  will  find  language  that  provide.** 
that  the  select  committee  is  "authorizMl 
and  directed"  to  conduct  an  inquiry  Into 
all  intelligence  activities  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

On  page  3  we  are  directed  to  make  an 
inquiry  into  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil; the  D.S.  InteUlgence  Board: 
the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Board;  the  CIA;  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency;  the  intelligence  com- 
ponents of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  the  National  Security  Agency;  the 
Intelligence  and  Research  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  State;  the  FBI,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
and  tlien  all  other  insti-umentaUties  of 
the  U.S.  Government  engaged  In  or 
responsible  for  intelligence  activities. 

My  amendment  would  limit  this  to 
those  agencies  th&t  really  have  been  ac- 
cused, rightly  or  wrongly,  of  improper 
activities.  My  amendment  would  limit 
the  inquiries  to  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  the 
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Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice:  and,  of  course.  In 
covering  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, we  cover  IRS. 

We  have  5  months  to  do  this  Job  and 
to  report  by  January  31  of  next  year, 
and  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  job  mandated  by  this  resolu- 
tion if  we  cover  all  of  these  areas.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  do  a  good  Job 
even  with  the  four  that  are  left  In  by 
my  amendment  if  adopted. 

Some  may  say  the  committee  can  de- 
cide which  agencies  it  will  look  into.  I 
say  if  we  leave  it  to  the  committee,  the 
committee  will  be  criticized  if  it  elects 
not  to  investigate  certain  agencies,  just 
as  the  Rockefeller  Commis.sion  was  criti- 
cized for  not  goina  further  than  it  did. 

Indeed,  the  language  In  section  2,  as 
I  mentioned  before,  not  only  authorizes 


Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  hope  the  author  of  the  resolution 
will  accept  it.  I  did  not  ask  for  a  record 
vote  on  the  last  amendment  because  it 
was  pretty  obvious  I  would  lose  and  I 
do  not  want  to  prolong  this  discussion  of 
the  resolution,  but  I  think  tliis  is  an 
impoi'tant  matter. 

What  this  amenchnent  dors  is  tell  the 
ni-\\  committee  that  it  shall  not  begin  its 
investigation  or  its  inquirj'  until  it  has 
done  what  section  6  of  this  resolution 
states  it  should  do.  It  is  identical  with 
section  6  of  the  prior  resolution.  It  man- 
dates that  we  adopt  rules  of  piocedure. 
It  say.',  the  committee  must  adopt  secu- 
rity regulations;  it  must  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  a  contract  to  prevent  any  staff 
member  from  wilting  a  book  or  an 
essay  or  receiving  an  honorarium  based 


but  du-ects  this  committee  to  collect,    eh  information  he  receives  as  a  member 
analyze,  et  cetera,  all  intelligence  infoit^of  the  staff,  and  it  also  mandates  that  all 


mation  and  allegations  of  illegal  im- 
proper activities  of  all  intelUgence  agen- 
cies in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  I 
say  let  us  confine  our  inquu-y,  at  tliis 
time,  with  the  5  months  that  we  have  left, 
to  these  four  agencies  or  departments. 
Given  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have 
13  people  instead  of  10  asking  questions, 
and  given  the  fact  that  all  of  the  com- 
mittee members  have  other  committees 
on  which  they  sei-ve  and  other  duties,  it 
is  going  to  be  extensively  difficult  to  cov- 
er even  fom-  areas.  Let  us  be  realistic 
about  how  much  this  committee  can 
accomplish  and  accomplish  satisfac- 
torily. I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  vote  on 
this  matter  very  quickly,  and  I  will  be 
very  brief. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  select 
committee  should  have  the  oppoilunity 
to  deal  with  the  whole  complicated  dif- 
ficult problem.  Without  that  opportu- 
nity and  responsibility,  I  do  not  think  It 
can  acquit  Itself  fully  and  bring  forth 
the  kind  of  report  thai  I  anticipate  from 
it.  I  think  that  on  Monday,  if  the  com- 
mittee i.s  successful  in  organizing  and 
beginning  its  processes,  if  it  needs  addi- 
tion time,  no  doubt  the  House  will  give 
it  additional  time,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  narrow  the  jurisdiction 
to  a  limited  number  of  agencies. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  have 
a  thorough,  complete,  and  full  investiga- 
tion. I,  therefore,  tirge  the  Membei-s  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Teeen). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Thein)  there 
were — ayes  34,  noes  138. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AMENTJMENT   OFFEREB   BY    MH.   TREEN 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Treen:  Page 
3,  alter  line  3,  Insert:  "Provided,  That  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  not  be 
ererclsed  until  the  committee  shall  have 
Mlopt«d  the  rules,  procedures,  and  regula- 
tions required  by  .section  6  of  this  resolution." 


members  of  the  staff  have  a  secui-ity 
clearance  as  lequired  by  the  committee 
before  they  begin  the  investigation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pres- 
ent committee  hired  staff,  and  the  staff 
has  done  a  gi-eat  deal  of  investigating, 
taking  statements,  and  receiving  docu- 
ments although  the  select  committee 
never  adopted  the  security  regulations 
neccssai-y  for  the  control  of  the  informa- 
tion we  received. 

I  really  bcheve  that  this  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  our  committee  faced  in 
its  functioning.  We  were  interrupted  in 
oui-  con-sideration  of  the  secmity  regula- 
tions by  the  controversy  over  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  and  never 
adopted  security  regulations.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  staff  members  going  all 
around  conducting  investigations  in  the 
name  of  our  committee  without  there 
ever  having  been  secmity  regulations 
adopted. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Cliainuan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
consulted  a  variety  of  people  who  are 
more  expert  in  this  matter  than  I.  I  can 
-see  no  possible  objection  to  this.  It  may 
be  redundant  but  it  is  harmless  redun- 
dancy. Therefore  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missomi. 

1  will  say  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  redundancy,  one  would  have 
thought  so,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  the  committee  proceeded  without  hav- 
ing done  this  to  the  first  Instance,  so  I 
think  the  history  of  the  situation  directs 
that  we  mandate  that  the  section  6  re- 
quirements be  met  before  the  committee 
commences  its  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  side 
accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I   commend   the   gentleman   for   his 


amendment.  It  Is  a  good  amendment  and 
it  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Ev.^Ns  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  Uie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  resolution  (H.  Res.  591)  estab- 
lishing a  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  596, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
luevioiis  question  is  oitlered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
rinendment?  II  not.  the  Chair  will  jnit 
I  hem  engros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.'  ou  Uie 
1 .  -olution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

\  motion  to  reconsider  wjs  ii'.iu  c-.\  ihc 

I  .!>JC. 


PRRMISSION  FOR  AD  HOC  COM- 
MITTEE ON  OUTER  CONTINEN- 
TAL SHELF  TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BREAUJI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  be  allowed  to  sit  tomorrow  during 
the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

<Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
appointment  with  the  doctor  on  Mon- 
day, July  14,  1975,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  during  a  portion  of  the  debate 
on  the  Agriculture  appropriations, 
H.R.  8561. 

Dm-ing  my  absence,  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  John  Burton  of 
California  which  provided  moneys  to 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration  re- 
volving loan  fund  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  use. 

Since  most  farmers  are  required  to 
have  pollution  control  facilities  built 
within  the  next  2  years  to  meet  EPA 
water  standards,  these  40-year  loans  at  5 
percent,  would  be  most  beneficial. 

Mr,  Burton's  amendment  called  for 
exacting  standards  for  those  seeking 
loans  and  was  wisely  approved  by  the 
House.  If  I  had  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  aye  on  the  amendment. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  OIL 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  re.solve  itself  into  the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  {H.R.  7014)  to  in- 
crease domestic  energy  supplies  and 
availability:  to  restrain  energy  demand: 
to  prcpare  for  energy  emergencies;  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
IN  THE  coMjfrrrsE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7014)  with 
Mr.  BoLtiNG  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Tuesday.  July  15,  the  Clerk 
had  read  thi-ough  the  first  section  end- 
ing on  page  165,  line  24,  of  the  .substi- 
tute committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
TITLE   I— FINDINGS,   PURPOSE.   AND 
DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  Findings. 
Sec.  102.  Statement  of  puiposes. 
Sec.  103.  Definitions. 

TITLE   n— STANDBY   ENERGY   AUTHORI- 
TIES AND  NATIONAL   CIVILIAN   STRA- 
TEGIC   PETROLEUM    RESERVE 
Part  A — Standby  Energy  Authorities 
Subpart   1 — General  Emergency  AuthorlUes 
Sec.  201.  Condltlona   of    exercise    of    energy 
conservation  and  gasoline  ration- 
ing authorities. 
Sec.  202.  Energy    consen'ation     contingency 

plans. 
Sec. 203.  Gasoline      ratlcnint?      contingency 
plan. 

Subpait  2— luteniationft]  Authorilie.'; 

Sec.  211.  International  oil  allocation. 

Sec.  212.  International  voluntary  agreenienLs. 

Sec.  213.  Advlsorj-  committees. 

Sec.  214.  Exchange  of  Information. 

Subpart  3— Materials  AUocntlon 

Sec.  221.  Materials  aUocatiou. 

Pabt  B — National  Civn,iAN  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve 

Sec.  251.  Declaration  of  policy. 

Sec.  252.  Definitions. 

Sec.  253.  National  CiviUan  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  and  National  Civil- 
ian Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Plan. 

Sec.  254.  Early  Storage  Reserve. 

Sec.  255.  Congressional  review  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  National  CivlUan 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan. 

Sec.  25'j.  Authorization  and  review  of  ex- 
traordinary measures  to  imple- 
ment the  Plan. 

Sei".  257.  Purchase  of  petroleum  product.',  for 
storage  In  the  Reserve. 

Sec.  258.  Disposal  of  the  Reserve. 

Sec.  259.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  2G0.  Coordination  witli  import  quota 
•■system. 

TITLE  III— OIL  PRICING  POLICY  AND 
MEASURES  TO  MAXIMIZE  AVAILABIL- 
ITY OF  ENERGY  SUPPLIES 

Sec.  301.  Oil  pricing  policy. 

Sec.  302.  Limitations  on  pricing  authority. 

Sec.  303.  Production    of   oil   or    gas   at   the 
maximum     efficiency     rate     and 
temporary  emei-gency  production 
-  rate. 

fieo  304.  Federal  OH,  gas,  and  coal  lenslng 
arrangements. 

Sc-'  305.  Domestic     use     oX     energy-related 
materials  and  er;uipment. 
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Sec.  306.  Domestic  use  of  energy  euppUes. 

Sec.  307.  Entitlements. 

Sec.  308.  Recycled  OIL 

TITLE    IV— ENKRGY    CONSERVATION 
MEASURES 

P.'.RX  A — Allocation  Act  Amenduents  and 
Other  Energy  Conservation  ItlEASUREs 

Sec.  401.  Restructuring  of  Allocation  Act. 

Sec.  402.  Conversion  to  staodby  authorities. 

Sec.  403.  Definitions  In  Allocation  Act. 

Sec.  404.  Amendment  to  section  4  of  the  Al- 
location Act. 

Ser.  405.  Mandatory  gasoline  allocation  sav- 
ings program. 

Sec.  406.  Retail  distribution  control  meai>- 
ures. 

Sec.  407.  Direct  control.s  on  rtfiiiery  opera- 
tions. 

•Sec.  408.  Inventoi-y  controls. 

Sec.  409.  Hoarding  prohibitions. 

Sec.  410.  Supplemental  authorities  lo  a.^^ure 
reasonableness  of  petroleum 
prices. 

.So ',411.  Energy  conservation  in  policies  and 
practices  of  Federal  agencies. 

.Sec.  412.  Public  Information  program. 

Sec.  413.  Report  on  enforcement  of  national 
maximum  speed  limit. 

Sec.  414.  Energy  conservation  through  van 
pooling  arrangements. 

Sec.  415.  Use  of  carpools. 

F.«t    B — iNDrrsTRwr,    Energt    CoNsrjiVAriON 

Sec.  451.  Findings. 

Sec.  452.  Definitions. 

Sec.  453.  Energy  efficiency  targets  for  major 
industa-lal  energy  consimiers. 

Sec.4&4.  Dissemination  of  energy  efficiency 
guidelines. 

St  c.  455.  Effects  on  employment. 

TITLE  V— IMPROVING  ENERGY  EFFI- 
CIENCY OF  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS 
Part   A — Altomobile  Fltl   Milzace 

Sec.  601.  Definitions. 

Sec.  502.  Average  fuel  economy  standards  ap- 
plicable to  each  manufacturer. 

Sec.  503.  Determination  of  average  fuel 
economy. 

Sec.  504.  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  505.  Information  and  reports. 

Sec.  606.  Labeling  and  advertising. 

Sec.  607.  Prohibited  conduct. 

Sec.  508.  Civil  penalty. 

Sec.  509.  Effect  on  State  law. 

•Sec.  510.  Use  of  fuel  efficient  passenger  auto- 
mobiles by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

F.'.KT  B — Energy  L.\belikg  and  Efficienct 
Standards  for  Consumer  Products  Other 
Than  Automobiles 

Sec.  551.  Definitions  and  coverage. 

Sec.  552.  Test  procedures. 

Sec.  553.  Labeling. 

Sec.  654.  Energy  efficiency  standards. 

Sec.  555.  Requirements  of  manufacturers 
and  private  labelers. 

Sec.  556.  Effect  on  State  law. 

Sec.  557.  Rules. 

Sec.  558.  Authority  to  obtain  Uiformavion. 

Sec.  559.  Exports. 

Sec.  560.  Imports. 

Sec.  561.  Prohibited  acts. 

Sec.  562.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  563.  Injunctive  enfoicemcnt. 

Sec.  564.  Administi-ative  procedure  as^d  Ju- 
dicial review. 

Sec.  505.  Cooperation  uih  other  agencies; 
delegation. 

TITLE    Vr— CONVERSION    FROM    OIL    OR 
GAS  TO  OTHER  FUELS 

Sec.   601.   Exteiiiilou   of   authority   to    lasuo 

orders. 
Sec.  602.  Extension  of  enforcement  author- 
ity- 
Sec.  603.  Addltlonp.l  Installations  subject  to 

prohibition  orders. 
Sev   004    Additional  Installation.^  required  to 
be  constructed  with  a  co&l-buru- 
iiig  capabUity. 


See.  606.  Avithority  to  prohibit  use  of  nat- 
vnl  gas  aa  boUer  fuel. 

Sec.  606.  Ittcenttves  to  open  new  under- 
ground mines  producing  lo-v  sul- 
fur ooaL 

TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Part   A — ^Procedure,  Review.  Enforcihu.ni, 
AND  Other  General  Provisions 

Sec.  701.  Administrative  procedure  and  Judi- 
cial review. 

Sec.  702.  Prohibited  acts. 

Sec.  703.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  704.  Delegation  of  auiliority  and  effect 
on  State  law. 

Sec.  705.  Prrtilbltlon  on  certain  action?. 

Sec.  706.  Expiration. 

Sec.  707.  Transfer  of  authority. 

Part  B — Congressional  Rlvii,w 

Sec.  751.  Procedure  for  congressional  review 
of  Presidential  requests  to  imple- 
ment certain  extraordimuy  au- 
thwitiea. 

Sec.  752.  £:cpedlted  procedure  for  congres- 
sional c(»islderatiou  of  certain 
authorities. 

HTLE  Vin— ENERGY  DATA  BASE 

Sec.  801.  Energy  data  base. 

Mr.  DEVINE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  of  ctmtents  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS,  PURPOSE.  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  tli.ot — 

(1)  the  United  States  needs  adequate  and 
available  supplies  of  petroleum  products  and 
other  energy  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
commerce  and  national  security; 

(2)  disruptions  In  the  avallabUlty  of  im- 
ported energy  supplies,  particularly  petro- 
leum products,  -poait  a  serious  risk  to  the  na- 
tional security,  economic  weU- being,  and 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people; 

(3)  the  dependence  of  the  United  States 
upon  insecure,  high-priced  foreign  energy 
supplies  must  be  lessened  through  govern- 
mental action  designed  to  make  the  United 
States  Independent  from  such  supplies; 

(4)  the  United  States  needs  adequate  data 
including  data  of  an  independent  nature 
from  which  to  malce  Judgments  about  energy 
policy  so  as  to  Increase  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies at  the  lowest  reasonable  and  equitable 
cost  to  meet  present  and  future  energy  needs 
of  commerce  and  national  security;  and 

(5)  In  order  to  have  available  adequate 
petroleum  products  and  energy  supplies  at 
the  lowest  reasonable  and  equitable  costs  to 
meet  present  and  future  needs  of  commerce 
and  national  security,  competition  in  the 
peirolc'iun  industry  is  to  be  encouraged. 

STATEMENT   OF   PUBPOSTS 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  ai-e— 

(1)  to  grant  specific  standby  authority  lo 
the  President,  siibject  to  congressional  re- 
view, to  impose  rationing,  to  reduce  demand 
for  energy  through  the  implementation  of 
energy  conservation  plans  and  to  fulfill  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  under  the  in- 
ternational energy  program: 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Resen-e 
capable  of  reducing  the  Impact  of  disruptions 
in  oil  Imports; 

(3)  to  increase  the  supply  of  fossil  fuels  in 
the  United  States,  through  price  Incentives 
and  production  requirements; 

<4)  to  conserve  energy  supplies  through  an 
allocation  program  and  the  regulation  ot 
wasteful  energy  use; 
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(6)  to  provide  IncentlvM  for  Improving 
energy  efficiency  of  motor  Tehlclea,  major 
appliances,  and  other  consumer  products; 

1 6 )  to  Increase  the  use  at  domestic  energy 
supplies  other  than  petroleum  products  and 
iv'i  lural  gas  through  conrerslon  to  the  use  of 
ci'tl;  and 

(7)  to  provide  adequate  data,  including 
daia  of  an  independent  nature,  from  which 
to  nmke  judgments  about  energy  policy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  •'Administrator"  moans  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator. 

(2)  The  term  "congressional  review" 
means  the  congressional  approval  or  disap- 
proval, as  the  case  may  be.  In  accordance 
with  the  procediu^s  specified  in  section  751 
or  762  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "person"  incltides  any  Indi- 
▼Idual.  corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society,  trust.  Joint  ven- 
ture. Joint  stock  company,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(4)  The  term  "petroleum  product"  mefms 
crude  on,  natural  gas  liquid?,  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum  product. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Wstrlct  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Bico.  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used 
to  the  geographical  sense  means  all  of  the 
States  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

(7)  The  term  "Outer  Continental  Shelf" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  under 
section  2  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331). 

(8)  The  term  "international  energy  pro- 
gram" means  the  Agreement  on  an  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program,  signed  by  the  Umted 
States  on  November  18,  1974,  including  (A) 
the  annex  entitled  "Emergency  Reserves", 
(B)  any  amendment  to  such  Agreement 
which  includes  another  nation  as  a  party  to 
such  Agreement,  and  (C)  any  technical  or 
clerical   amendment  to  such  Agreement. 

(0)  The  term  "severe  energy  supply  inter- 
ruption" means  a  national  energy  supply 
shortage  which  the  President  determines — 

(A)  Is  of  signiflcant  scope  and  duration, 
and  of  an  emergency  natxire; 

(B)  may  cause  major  adverse  impact  on 
national  safety  or  the  national  economv;  and 

(C)  results  from  an  interrijption  in  the 
supply  of  Imported  petroleum  products,  or 
from  sabotage  or  an  act  of  Ood. 

(10)  The  term  "antitrust  laws"  includes— 

(A)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
toade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2, 
1890  (IBU.S.C.  l,et  seq.); 

(B)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  tmlawful  re- 
stratots  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (16  U.8.G 
12,  etseq.); 

(0)  the  Federal  Trade  Commicsion  Act  (15 
TT.S.C.  41.  etseq.); 

(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  Augiist  27,  1894  (15  U.S.C. 
8  and  9) ;  and 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  592 
(16  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b.  and  21Aj. 

(11)  The  term  "Federal  land"  means  all 
federally  owned  lands  and  any  land  in  which 
the  United  States  has  reserved  mineral  In- 
terests, except  lands — 

(A)  btid  to  tmst  for  Indians, 

(B)  owned  by  Indians  with  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  title,  or 

(C)  wlthto  national  parks,  monuments, 
v.'ildllfe  or  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  DINOELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  RccoRo  and  open  to  amendment 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoixiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  increase  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies  and  availabiUty;  to  restrain 
energy  demand;  to  prepare  for  energy 
emergencies;  and  for  other  pm-pose-s, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4035, 
PETROLEUM  PRICING  REVIEW  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4035)  to  provide  for  more  effective  con- 
gressional review  of  proposals  to  exempt 
petroleum  products  from  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  cer- 
tain proposed  administrative  action.s 
which  pei-mlt  mcreases  In  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil;  and  to  provide  for  an 
interim  extension  of  certain  expiring  en- 
ergy authorities,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  precisely 
what  the  schedule  is  for  the  House  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  seem  to  be  skipping 
from  one  bill  to  another,  with  no  ex- 
planation to  the  membership.  Are  we 
going  to  finish  this  conference  report  and 
then  go  back  to  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi-.  Speaker,  it  had 
been  our  Intent  to  proceed  Immediately 
on  H.R.  4035.  the  conference  report.  Re- 
grettably, the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Staggers)  was  not  present,  and 
for  that  reason  It  was  necessary  to  go 
forward  with  B.M.  7014.  Mr.  Staggers 
has  now  returned  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  we  are.  therefore,  now  go- 
hig  forward  with  H.R.  4035.  And  after 
that  is  disposed  of,  we  will  go  ahead  with 
H.R.  7014. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reselling  the 
right  to  object,  we  will  end  our  delibera- 
tions at  6:30? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  li  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  Is  my  imderstanding. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
McPall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  14 
1975.)  ' 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading > . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  substitute 
for  H.R.  4035  contains  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill — including  the 
extension  mitil  December  31,  1975,  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
and  the  provisions  for  more  effective  re- 
view of  exemptions  from,  or  signiflcant 
increases  in,  ceiling  prices  for  petroleum 
products. 

The  conference  substitute  also  contaUis 
two  important  additions  from  the  Senate 
bill :  First,  it  requires  establishment  of  a 
ceiling  price— averaging  about  $11.28  per 
barrel— for  currently  uncontrolled  do- 
mestic crude  oil. 

Second,  It  provides  a  limited  exemption 
from  the  crude  oil  entitlements  program 
for  certain  small  refiners. 

The  establishment  of  a  ceiling  price  for 
currently  uncontrolled  crude  oil  is  vitally 
necessary  to  insulate  our  economy  from 
predatory  Increases  in  OPEC's  crude  oil 
prices  and  to  assure  that  the  President's 
Ill-advised  tariffs  on  crude  oil  do  not  re- 
sult in  unjustifiably  high  prices  to  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  equally  imjustifiable 
profits  for  domestic  producers. 

Let  me  spell  out  to  greater  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  substitute: 
The  conference  substitute  strengthens 
the  procedures  contained  m  existing  law 
for  congressional  review  of  Presidential 
proposals  to  exempt  petroleum  products 
from  the  allocation  or  prictog  controls 
currently  to  effect  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  The 
substitute  would  expand  from  5  to  20 
days  the  congressional  review  period  and 
would  provide  expedited  procedures 
which  assure  that  the  question  of  whetti- 
er  to  disapprove  a  proposal  to  remove 
allocation  or  price  controls  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  either  House  of 
the  Congress  within  the  20-day  review 
period. 

The  substitute  contains  the  provision 
from  the  Senate  bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  admtoistratively 
establish  price  controls  for  classifications 
of  domestic  crude  oil  which  are  today 
not  price  regulated. 

The  President  would  be  required  to 
establish  price  ceilings  no  lilgher  than 
the  January  31,  1975,  prevaihng  prices— 
which  averaged  $11.28  per  barrel  on  a 
national  basis. 

The  conference  substitute  also  pro- 
vides for  congressional  review  of  any 
proposal  to  permit  the  price  of  "old  oil" 
to  increase  by  more  than  50  cents  above 
Its  national  average  price  of  $5.25.  How- 
ever, the  President,  without  congres- 
sional acquiescence,  could  alter  present 
controls  to  allow  a  price  Incentive  for 
natural  decltoe  in  flield  production  or 
for  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery,  so 
long  as  the  tocrease  does  not  raise  the 
national  average  price  of  old  crude  oil 
above  $5.75. 
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The  conference  substitute  also  to- 
dudes  provisions  of  Uie  House  bill  which 
would  extend  certain  expiring  energy  au- 
tliorities.  The  Allocation  Act  would  be 
extended  an  additional  4  months,  from 
August  31  to  December  31.  1975;  the  au- 
ihjiity  to  iisuc  coal  couversion  order.s 
raider  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  and  tlie  author- 
it.>  to  gutlicr  energy  data  under  thai 
'^■(i-bjlh  ol  v.liich  terminated  on 
.June  30.  1975— are  to  be  extended  until 
Deteuibtr  31, 1975. 

Also  included  in  tlic  conference  sub- 
.^titule  is  the  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendniont  which  provided  a  limited  ex- 
emption for  tmall  refiners  from  the  crude 
oil  entitlements  program  in  effect  under 
current  Federal  Energy  Admiiiistraliou 
regiilation.s. 

The  conference  .substitute  doe:,  not  in- 
clude provisions  contained  in  the  SenaU. 
amendments  uhich  restricted  tlie  Probi- 
deiifs  ability  to  establish  price  fioor.s 
for  petroleum  products. 

Ml-.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
yentleniau  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gende- 
iiian  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  lo 
clarify  Liie  situation,  on  January  31  new 
oil  was  selling  for  $11.28?  Did  I  uiid.r- 
stand  tlie  gentleman  correctly? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And  at  the  present  liiiic 
iK>vv  oil  is  seUing  for  $13? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  it  depends. 

Mr.  KAZia^.  Is  that  the  average  price 
ihr.t  tlie  committee  has  come  up  witli? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Tlie  producer.s 
charge  different  prices  in  different  fields. 
The  average  is  about  $12.50,  as  I  under- 
.stand  it. 

Ml-.  KAZEN.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  was  speak- 
ing about  the  figures  contamed  in 
the  whip  advisory. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  understand  from 
my  colleagues  that  the  average  is  about 
$12.50. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  About  $12.50.  And  this 
rolls  the  price  back  to  $11.28? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  figures 
do  we  have  with  respect  to  imported  oil? 
About  what  does  that  sell  for  at  tlie  pres- 
ent time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  At  about  $14.50.  to- 
cluding  $2  per  barrel  import  fees.  That 
is  one  of  tlie  reasons  why  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  realize  we  must  put  a 
ceiling  on.  Every  time  their  price  rises, 
ours  is  gomg  to  have  to  rise.  We  have 
been  at  the  wliim  of  the  OPEC  coimtiies 
for  2  years. 

If  we  do  not  do  somethtog  now.  we  are 
going  to  conttoue  to  be  at  then-  whim, 
and  they  are  gomg  to  be  running  our 
economy  and  all  our  money  will  be  trans- 
ferred over  there. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  miderstand 
the  gentleman's  explanation,  but  let  me 
get  this  clear.  At  the  present  time  im- 
ported oil.  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
is  selltog  for  approximately  how  much? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  $14.50. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  $14.50.  Yet  the  gentleman 
wants  our  domestic  producers  to  sell 
their  oil  and  only  get  $11.28,  a  barrel? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  can  control  OPEC  or  have  anything 
to  do  with  protecting  our  economy  from 
Iiutlier  unnecessary  price  mcreases. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
control  OPEC  by  buying  their  oil  and 
paying  what  tliey  are  asking  while  keep- 
ing om-  domestic  production  at  a  much 
lower  price.  Urns  adding  another  disin- 
centive to  new  exploration  and  discov- 
ery 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie 
point  is  that  we  do  not  want  tlicm  to 
come  up  to  u.s  and  tell  us  what  we  .should 
do.  That  is  wiiat  they  are  doing  right 
.!0\v.  If  we  stand  fast,  we  will  be  getting 
iheir  oil  at  the  price  we  are  paying  for 
our  oil  in  tlas  country  at  this  time.  The 
OPEC  countries  are  producing  oil  at  a 
cG.-,t  of  lebs  than  $1;  tliey  are  making 
.si2  or  iilS  proiit  right  now. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman :  Who  i.s  m.ik- 
Hig  that  profit? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^vish  that 
were  true. 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  It  is  true. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  they  will  continue  to  get  tlie 
price  they  are  asking  for  as  long  as  we 
must  i-ely  on  imports  for  our  energy  uses. 
We  will  contmue  to  pay  thct  price,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  producers  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mi-.  Speai.er.  I  dis- 
ngi-ee  witli  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUc- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  clarify  the  statement  on  the  price  for 
foreign  oil.  That  tocludes  the  $2  tariff 
which  has  been  placed  on  imported  oil. 
That,  therefore,  gives  this  a  different 
price  structure,  relattog  it  to  the  price  at 
which  it  is  actually  landed  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Olilo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Mc- 
Pall). Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowtog  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  403] 

Andrews,  N.C.  Fniser  Matsunaaa 

Arclier  Prey  Melcher ' 

Bell  Fulton  Mlkva 

Blaggl  Glalnio  irink 

Bradenias  Gibbons  Mosher 

Burton,  John  Ctoldwater  Myers,  ind 

Cederberg  HaU  Patterson, 

Chlsholm  Hannaford  Calif. 

Cochran  Harsha  Pike 

Dent  Hastings  Prejer 

Dlggs  Hefner  Hangel 

Edgar  Hortou  Bees 

Edward?,  Calif.  Karth  Rhodes 

Esch  Hasten  Rosenthal 

Eshleman  Kastenmeier  Santini 

Evins.  Tenn.  Landrum  Bcheuer 

Ford.  Mich.  McCIory  Sikes 


Slsk 

Stecliiiau 

Thompj.on 

Skubltz 

Stelger,  Wis 

Udall 

Stanton. 

Stuckey 

WIgains 

James  V. 

SuUtvan 

Wydler 

Sujk 

•Sytxuns 

Tatrou 

Steed 

Tcaguc 

Young.  Al.iska 

The  SPEAKFJi  pio  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall i.  In  this  rollcall  367  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  conserit.  Imther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMJHTTEE  ON 
Sf^IENCE  A^T)  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
TILE  REPORT  ON  K.R.  8'574.  METRjr 
CONVERSION  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  SYl^nNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.,k 
luianimous  content  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  have  mitil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
HJl.  8674.  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of 
1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 


CONFEKENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4035. 
PETROLEUir  PRICING  REVIEW 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Members, 
who  are  in  the  Chamber  understand  that 
we  are  not  now  in  debate  on  H.R.  7014 
but  that  we  are  considering  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4035,  the  conference 
reix>i-t  which  was  completed  last  week  to 
extend  tlie  Emergency  Petrolemn  Alloca- 
tion Act,  roll  back  the  price  on  new  oil. 
and  lengthen  the  period  of  time  thai 
Congress  has  to  consider  plans  by  the 
President  for  the  adjustment  of  the  price 
of  oil  and  also  for  allocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  strong  opposi- 
tion to  that  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4035.  None  of  the  Memt)ei"s  in  the  minor- 
ity signed  the  conference  report.  The 
conf  wees  have  succeeded  to  choosing  tlie 
worst  features  of  both  bills.  H.R.  4035 
and  S.  621,  and  putting  them  together 
to  the  so-called  Petroleum  Piiclng  Re- 
view Act. 

This  conference  report  contains  three 
disastrous  provisions,  none  of  which  leads 
to  the  establl;  hment  of  a  positive  energy 
program. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  fli-st  the  conference  re- 
port would  extend  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  until  December  31 
of  this  year  Instead  of  Its  present  Augu.st 
31,  1975  termination  date.  Thus  the  cur- 
rent .system  of  price  controls  and  supply 
allocations,  the  very  ss^tem  which  has 
caused  many  dislocations,  administrative 
burdens,  expenses,  and  other  problems 
for  oil  consmners  and  oil  producers  alike 
would  be  continued. 

For  example,  this  legislation  extend.s 
the  entitlement  program,  that  wonder 
of  bureaucratic  bungling,  whereby  pro- 
ducere  who  have  traditionally  Invested 
In  domestic  sources  of  petroleum  are 
punished  by  being  forced  to  pay  for  the 
right  to  refine  cheaper  domestic  crude 
oil  and  by  being  forced  to  make  ca.sh 
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payments  to  refiners  of  liigher-priced 
new  and  foreign  crude  oil.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  we  need  In 
this  country.  We  need  to  encourage  our 
domestic  production.  This  bill  picks  from 
thase  who  have  been  producing  domestic 
oil  and  gives  to  thoiie  who  have  been 
producing  foreign  oil. 

Second,  not  content  witli  the  simple 
extension  of  this  onerous  system,  the 
coiiferees  agreed  to  include  the  Senate 
provision  which  would  roll  back  the  price 
on  new  domestic  oil  to  the  average  price 
of  new  domestic  oil  on  January  1,  1975. 
Our  total  domestic  oil  production  has 
declined  over  the  past  3  years  due  to  the 
price  control  system  and  Inadequate 
price  incentives  to  sustain  fm-tlier  ex- 
tended controls  and  a  price  rollback, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  decline 
trend  will  continue  and  in  all  probability 
sharpen.  The  objectionabiUty  of  the 
pricing  provision  of  this  bill  is  height- 
ened because  of  the  failure  to  deconti-ol 
old  oil  prices.  Decontrol  is  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  the  Presidents  energy  program. 
It  is  an  essential  element  in  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  domestic  energy  consimiption  and 
the  increase  of  domestic  energj^  produc- 
tion. 

The  impact  of  decontrol  has  been 
vastly  overstated  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues quoting  studies  wliich  do  not  ad- 
dress the  plan  actually  submitted  by  the 
President  yesterday.  None  of  these  critics 
nor  the  analyses  from  which  they  quoted 
so  liberally  takes  into  account  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  of  an  excise  t-ax  and  re- 
bate system  to  soften  the  impact  of  de- 
control on  lower  Income  groups,  which 
up  to  now  has  been  totally  ignored  by 
this  Congress,  a  proposal  made  back  in 
January  which  the  Congress  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  address  itself  to.  Over  a 
2y2-year  decontrol  period,  as  in  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  proposal,  the  impact  of  de- 
control would  be  2.8  cents  per  gallon  in- 
crease per  year  and  with  the  rebate  sys- 
tem In  place,  the  consumer  least  able  to 
afford  such  increase  would  hardly  be  af- 
fected because  he  would  be  a  beneficiary 
of  the  rebate. 

Additionally  and  most  importantly, 
the  country  needs  the  additional  domes- 
tic 8Ui>plle8  that  decontrol  would  bring 
so  as  to  reduce  oixr  dependence  of  for- 
eign sources.  Given  our  oil-based  econ- 
omy, we  can  either  pay  the  OPEC  na- 
tions $13  or  more  per  barrel  of  oil  and 
remain  dependent  upon  them  for  our 
supplies,  or  we  can  pay  our  domestic 
producers  a  d<Mnestlc  free  market  price, 
which  has  consistently  run  $1  to  $3  be- 
low the  OPEC-set  world  price,  and  de- 
crease our  dependence  on  OPEC  sup- 
plies, with  increased  domestic  supplies. 
The  U.S.  consimier  and  the  economy  will 
be  infinitely  better  served  if  that  price 
is  paid  to  U.S.  oil  companies  and  those 
companies  which  supply  them  and  those 
people  who  work  in  those  companies  and 
reycled  through  our  economy  to  develop 
additional  sources  of  energy,  rather 
than  sending  that  money  bo  the  OPEC 
nations. 

I  would  much  rather  pay  the  Alas- 
kans, the  Texans,  and  the  Alabamians, 
to  dig  oil  than  I  would  to  pay  the  OPEC 
nations. 

Pinidly,  this  conference  report  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  amends  the 


Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to 
give  either  House  of  this  Congress  20 
days  to  pass  a  motion  of  disapproval 
on  any  Presidential  amendment  to 
modify  or  remove  the  price  regulations 
and  allocation  system  currently  in  ef- 
fect. This  is  a  most  punitive  action 
which  in  esssence  tells  the  American 
people  that  although  Congress  has  been 
unable  to  develop  its  own  energy  plan, 
it  will  prevent  the  President  from  im- 
plementing his. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  vote  for  legislation 
which  will  Impair  the  President's  ability 
to  respond  to  our  country's  urgent  ener- 
gy needs  when  this  body  has  yet  to  de- 
velop and  put  In  place  its  alternative 
program.  What  is  the  message  that  this 
sends  to  our  Arab  friends? 

In  conclusion,  the  conferees  have 
taken  a  bad  bill  and  made  it  worse  by 
adding  a  rollback  provision  guarantee- 
ing to  decrease  domestic  supplies.  This 
legislation  can  only  be  termed  negative, 
as  it  does  nothing  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  dwindling  domestic  supplies  and 
oiu-  increased  dependence  on  the  coun- 
tries of  the  OPEC  cartel.  Republican 
Members  and  several  Democratic  Mem- 
bei"s  of  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  administration  have  been  coming 
closer  together  on  a  compromise  decon- 
trol plan  over  the  last  several  days.  The 
passage  of  this  conference  repoit  runs 
coimter  to  that  spirit,  that  spirit  of 
compromise  so  needed  to  send  a  message 
to  those  people  who  would  keep  us  in 
thrall  to  the  Ai-abs  and  the  OPEC  na- 
tions for  the  oil.  It  is  counter — simply 
counter — to  the  interests  of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
passage  of  this  Irresponsible  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiMGELL.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
good  proposal.  Very  simply  put.  It  does 
several  things.  It  extends  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for  4  months 
and  prevents  the  chaos  that  will  occur 
in  the  petroleum  industry  and  the  ab- 
solutely disastrous  consequences  to  the 
economy  which  would  result  from  ex- 
piration of  that  act  at  midnight  on 
Augmt  31. 1975. 

Second,  it  i-equires  the  President  to 
impose  a  national  average  price  celling 
of  $11.28  per  barrel  on  cmrently  unreg- 
ulated domestic  crude  oil.  It  frees  the 
United  States  economy  from  the  shackle 
of  domestic  oil  prices  set  by  International 
oil  prices  which  are,  in  turn,  fixed  by 
the  OPEC  cartel. 

Third,  it  gives  us  a  better  procedure 
for  congressional  review  of  peti'oleum 
price  increases.  It  provides  for  a  20-day 
review  period,  5  days  longer  than  the 
Hoiuse  bill  and  10  days  less  than  the 
Senate  bill. 

Fourth,  it  extends  certain  authorities 
for  coal  conversion  under  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act.  It  gives  small  refiners  a  limited  ex- 
emption from  the  current  cmde  oil  en- 
titlements program. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bkown>  has  complained  about  tlie  en- 
titlement program.  The  entitlement  sys- 
tem was  put  in  place  by  the  administra- 
tion, not  by  the  Cons^re-^s.  That  is  a  reg- 


ulatory program,  not  a  statutory  one, 
and  if  there  are  complaints  with  regard 
to  the  entitlement  program,  it  Is  up  to 
the  administration  to  correct  it.  That  is 
not  beyond  its  power.  The  administra- 
tion giveth.  and  if  it  is  so  bad,  let  thr^ 
administration  taketh  away. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  in  tlie  well  knows,  I  think 
the  entitlement  system  is  a  necessar\ 
balancer  of  this  two-tiered  price  system 
we  have  that  freezes  prices  at  $5.25  for 
certain  oil  and  lets  other  oil  fioat  freelv 
in  the  market.  It  Is  a  bad  system. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  answer  niv 
good  friend  from  Ohio  by  pointing  out 
to  him  that  this  is  a  creature  of  tlic 
administration.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  administration  to  cori-ect  deficien- 
cies which  it  clearly  contains. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  too  much  to  expec! 
the  administration  to  exercise  its  regu- 
latory powers  to  correct  the  defects  the 
gentleman  from  Oliio  finds,  and  I  would 
commend  to  him  the  com-se  of  communi- 
cating to  the  administration  the  defects 
of  tlie  creature  entrusted  to  their  cus- 
tody. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.  ju 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  Is  a  creature 
more  of  the  legislation  that  sprang  from 
this  Congress  and  legislation  which  my 
colleagues.  Including  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  want  to  continue,  and  I  want  to 
end  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  On  that  I  would  say  I 
would  have  to  ask  the  Members  in  the 
House,  Who  wrote  the  entitlement  pro- 
gi-am?  It  bears  the  signature,  as  I  recall. 
of  Mr.  Zarb. 

Furthermore,  if  complaints  with  re- 
gard to  the  pricing  stnacture  develoiJ 
from  the  bill,  there  Is  a  very  simple  cure. 
The  bill  provides,  and  the  conference  re- 
port provides,  first  of  all,  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  raise  old  oil  prices  10  percent, 
if  he  chooses,  to  $5.75  per  barrel.  It  also 
provides  that  If  he  wishes,  he  can  at  any 
time,  during  the  4-month  extension 
period  on  the  basis  of  sound  economic 
advice,  send  proposals  to  the  Congress  for 
decontrol  or  for  price  hicreases.  And  if 
that  Is  imfair.  It  Is  the  best  we  can  make 
of  it.  We  are  saying  that  if  the  President 
wants  to.  during  this  period,  he  may  Pt 
any  time  send  to  the  Congress  programs 
to  deregulate  old  oil  or  to  increa.se  the 
price.  This  is  not  unreasonable  If  the 
threatened  veto  materializes,  I  think  it 
should  be  very  plain  that  the  President 
has  rejected  the  power  we  would  give  him 
to  deregulate  or  to  change  the  alloca- 
tion structure  or  to  change  tlie  price  con- 
trol sti-ucture  in  any  fashion  he  sees  fit. 
But  I  think  it  sliould  be  known  tliat  if 
tlie  Piesldent  does  veto  this  bill,  and  dis- 
aster occm's  to  the  economy,  In  the  na- 
ture of  increases  in  unemployment,  Infia- 
tion,  and  other  evil  consequences  already 
documented  In  the  staff  study  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  then 
tliat  burden  belong  to  the  President 
tdone. 
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The  crude  oil  pricing  structures  in  this 
bill  merit  the  careful  consideration  of  tb» 
House. 

The  crude  oil  pricing  provisions  in  this 
bill  merit  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
policy  presently  being  pursued  by  the 
President  of  permitting  uncontrolled 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  to  be  ratcheted 
ever  upward  by  the  imposition  of  fees 
on  imported  petroleum  products.  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  uncontrolled  crude  oil 
prices  had  reached  in  excess  of  $11  per 
barrel.  By  all  accounts  this  level  was 
more  than  adequate  to  assure  maximum 
production  of  our  domestic  ciude  oil  re- 
sources. This  price  was  not  established 
by  the  cost  of  domestic  exploration  and 
development.  This  price  was  established 
solely  by  the  landed  cost  of  imported 
crude  oil  in  the  United  States,  a  cost 
based  upon  the  OPEC  cartels  pricing 
policies.  Since  that  time  the  President 
has  imposed  an  import  fee  of  $2  upon 
crude  oil  imports.  The  imposition  of  this 
fee  has  increased  the  landed  cost  of  im- 
ported crude  oil  in  the  United  States. 
This  increased  landed  cost  of  crude  oil 
imports  has  ratcheted  the  prices  of  un- 
controlled domestic  petroleum  far  be- 
yond the  $11  range.  The  redistribution  of 
wealth  which  this  policy  effects  and  the 
windfall  profits  which  accrue  to  petro- 
leum producers  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
bined policies  of  the  OPEC  cartel  and 
the  President,  cannot  and  must  not  be 
permitted  to  stand.  This  Congress  must 
establish  a  crude  oil  pricing  policy  which 
does  justice  to  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead*. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  CaJifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
this  conference  report.  The  conferees 
met  once  to  attempt  to  meld  together  so- 
called  improvements  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  The  confer- 
ence was  a  miserable  failme,  as  a  result 
of  which  I  refused  to  sign  the  statement 
of  managers,  and  I  urge  that  the  House 
reject  this  report  and  send  the  bill  back 
to  conference. 

The  conference  bill  not  only  extends 
the  restrictive  pi-ovisions  and  economic 
dislocations  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  but  also  adds  to  it  an 
additional  restriction  in  the  form  of  an 
$11.50  price  freeze  on  all  oil  presently 
uncontrolled.  Such  a  price  freeze 
amomits  essentially  to  a  rollback  since 
the  uncontrolled  oil  is  currently  selling 
at  a  higher  price. 

To  those  who  believe  that  we  can  solve 
our  energy  crisis  by  reducing  the  price 
of  domestic  oil,  they  are  living  in  an  un- 
real world.  To  do  this,  we  are  only  help- 
ing the  OPEC  nations  in  getting  a  higher 
price  for  the  oil  that  they  produce  by 
making  our  country  more  dependent 
upon  that  source  of  oil.  We  will  prevent 
tlie  development  of  oil  in  many  areas  of 
this  country  where  it  carmot  be  produced 
and  sold  for  $11.28  a  barrel. 

Among  the  other  areas  we  have  heard 
testimony  In  our  committee  that  certain 
tertiary  recovery  costs  considerably 
more  than  this  amount.  We  have  also 
heard  testimony  that  developing  oil  from 
oil  shale  costs  a  higher  price  than  this. 


and  it  may  very  well  disrupt  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  in  the  great  Alaskan  oil  fields, 
which  is  going  to  be  so  important  to  this 
coimtry  In  the  future. 

It  is  a  vei-y,  very  foolish  step  for  this 
Nation  to  try  to  solve  a  problem  by  pre- 
venting the  development  of  oil  in  our 
country  and  making  us  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  oil.  This  is  certainly  de- 
signed to  lielp  the  OPEC  countries  and 
to  make  us  fall  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4035  does  nothing 
to  decontrol  old  oil  and,  as  .such,  does 
nothing  to  increase  our  production  in  any 
area. 

The  conferees  also  took  the  objection- 
able provision  of  the  House  bill  extend- 
ing tlie  period  of  congressional  review  of 
a  Presidential  attempt  to  decontrol  from 
5  days  to  15  days,  and  then  added  an 
additional  5  days,  making  the  congres- 
sional review  period  20  days  long. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is  to  give  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  flexibility  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  deal  with  the  question  of  petro- 
leum pricing  and  allocation.  Congress 
kept  itself  in  the  game  by  giving  itself 
a  general  oversiglit  and  a  veto  of  Execu- 
tive action  to  be  exercised  in  an  expedi- 
tiouf.  fashion. 

This  bill  completely  undermines  the 
flexibility  of  tlie  Executive  to  deal  with 
our  energy  crisis,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  Congress,  which  has  not  had  a  note- 
worthy record  of  dealing  with  our  energy 
difliculty,  to  completely  frustrate  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  its  attempts  to  solve  this  most 
important  of  our  Nation's  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  people 
on  both  sides  work  together  to  solve  this 
very  important  problem  for  the  people 
of  this  country.  To  take  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion at  tliis  time  will  frustrate  those  ef- 
forts made  toward  solving  our  overall 
energy  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  vei-y  strongly  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  vote  "no"  on 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .vield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Cliairman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  conference 
repoit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  no  plea  for  the 
major  oil  companies,  but  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  represent  one  county  that  has 
26,000  oil  wells.  That  is  in  one  county,  in 
one  field,  the  great  East  Texas  Field. 

Under  the  Texas  law,  one-eighth  of 
all  the  oil  produced,  one  barrel  out  of 
every  eight  barrels,  belongs  to  the  land- 
owner. That  is  the  royalty.  Those  royal- 
ties are  paid  to  little  people. 

This  section  I  am  speaking  of  is  an 
area  of  farms  of  15  to  30  acres  each,  and 
it  takes  160  acres  to  have  enough  land  to 
drill  one  new  oil  well. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  this:  We  are 
placing  a  ceihng  of  $5.25  on  the  oil  from 
that  farm  property,  which  Is  just  as 
much  an  asset  as  the  land  surface,  when 
the  actual  value  is  $12  or  $14  a  barrel.  If 
that  is  not  depriving  a  man  of  his  assets 


without  due  process,  I  do  not  know  what 
is. 

By  the  same  token,  let  us  say  that 
General  Motors  has  got  to  deliver  a  new 
Cadillac  for  $3,500  or  that  somebody  can- 
not get  more  than  $25,000  for  a  home,  or 
that  the  steel  mills  can  only  charge  $4 
per  foot  for  drill  pipe  instead  of  $12  or 
$14  per  foot.  Let  us  not  expect  the  oil 
man  or  the  landowner  to  carry  the 
econcmy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
V  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  He  is  making  a  good 
point. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  tliat  80  per- 
cent of  all  the  oil  wells  found  in  this 
count'-y  are  drilled  by  independent  wild- 
catters who  go  out  and  look  for  oil.  It  is 
not  the  Exxons  and  the  big  business  peo- 
ple out  there,  but  it  is  the  httle  guys  who 
are  looking  for  oil. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
just  who  finds  the  oil;  regardless  of  who 
finds  ihe  oil,  one-eighth  of  it  belongs  to 
the  landowner.  The  landowner  gets  roy- 
alties. 

I  liave  some  little  oil  interests  out  there, 
and  recently  I  got  a  check  covering  3 
months  and  it  was  only  $12.96. 

So  let  us  be  reasonable.  Let  us  try  ^o 
take  care  of  the  people.  Let  us  try  to  be 
fair  to  the  people  on  whose  land  this  oil 
is  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  'no"  on  this  conference  report  so 
we  can  straighten  this  matter  out. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <  Mr.  Anderson  > . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
ei-,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'  Mr.  Brown  )  for  yielding. 

My  very  delightful  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Dingell  » ,  said 
that  there  may  be  some  things  in  this 
conference  report  that  may  trouble  my 
colleagues.  I  want  to  assure  him  that 
tliere  certauily  are. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  anyone  had 
deliberately  set  out  to  write  the  most 
confusing  scenario  possible  tliat  they 
could  tliink  of  on  how  this  Congress 
should  responsibly  deal  with  tlie  energy 
question,  they  could  not  have  improved 
one  whit  on  the  scenario  that  seems  to 
be  unfolding  before  us  this  afternoon. 

Could  anyone  possibly  imagine,  I  sug- 
gest, anything  more  confusing  than  the 
fact  that  in  the  very  middle  of  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7014,  a  bill  which  is 
to  roll  back  the  prices  of  new  oil  to  $7.50 
a  barrel  or  $8.50  a  barrel,  depending  on 
certain  circumstances,  that  on  the  day 
before  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  that  bill, 
we  bring  in  a  conference  report  and  are 
told,  "Go  ahead,  fellows,  this  afternoon 
roll  back  the  price  of  new  oil  to  SI  1.28 
a  barrel"? 

The  very  same  people  who  are  going 
to  be  standing  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  tomorrow  and  the  next  day  and 
maybe  on  Monday  are  urging  that  I  vote 
that  way  and  are  telling  me,  at  10  min- 
utes after  5  this  afternoon,  that  I  ought 
to  support  a  conference  report  that  rolls 
back  those  prices  to  $11.28. 
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If  that  makes  any  sense  to  the  Mem- 
bers or  if  that  makes  any  sense  to  the 
American  people,  I  v;ouId  like  to  have 
somebody  try  to  explain  it. 

Either  we  want  to  engage  in  political 
gamesmanship  or  we  want  a  compromise 
of  some  kind  that  will  bring  lis  a  solu- 
tion to  the  energy  crisis. 

I  had  tliought,  as  a  result  of  some  of 
the  conversations  that  I  had  earlier  today 
with  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
that  some  very  serious  and  substantial 
efforts  were  underway  to  bring  about 
a  meeting  of  the  minds.  Yet,  this  after- 
noon I  think  we  are  doing  the  veiT  thing 
that  is  calculated  to  frustrate  those  good- 
faith  efforts  to  reach  a  compromise  by 
suggesting  that  willy-nilly  we  go  ahead 
and  adopt  this  conference  report. 

My  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dimgell>,  has  suggested 
that  we  will  beat  our  chests  when  we 
pass  this  bill  and  we  will  free  ourselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  OPEC. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  King  Khalid 
over  there  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  Shah 
of  Iran  or  any  of  the  other  13  members 
of  OPEC  are  going  to  be  shivering  in 
their  boots  if  this  House  adopts  this 
conference  report  this  afternoon  as  long 
as  they  are  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  and 
the  present  rate  of  importation,  we  are 
still  going  to  be  importing  40  percent  of 
our  crude  oil  from  abroad. 

About  65  percent  of  that  imported  oil 
came  from  the  Middle  East  during  the 
last  3  months  of  tliis  year,  1975.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  going  to  bother  them 
one  bit  if  this  Congress  this  afternoon 
says,  like  Moses  when  he  ordered  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  to  divide.  "We 
are  going  to  tell  you  that  from  now  on 
oil  Is  going  to  be  $11.28." 

It  may  have  worked  for  Moses,  but  it 
Is  not  going  to  work  for  this  House  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  that  under  the  bill,  the  President 
may  raise  the  price  at  any  time  he  wishes 
simply  by  compljdng  with  the  terms, 
sending  us  a  message,  and  allowing  us  to 
vote  on  the  question. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  years,  oil  has  gone 
from  $3.25  a  barrel  to  $13  a  barrel,  and 
production  has  declined  12  percent.  I 
would  beg  that  we  not  be  deceived  by 
statistics  with  respect  to  prices.  That  Is 
a  magnificent  price  Increase.  Yet,  there 
Is  a  significant  decline. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  my  time  is  up,  I  want  to 
salute  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGixL),  who  has  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  recently  and  demon- 
strated that  he  certainly  has  worked 
most  industriously  In  an  effort  to  reach 
a  solution  to  this  difQcult  problem.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  imagine  that  he,  of  all 
people,  after  laboring  for  months  In  his 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power  on 
the  question  of  oil  pricing,  would  take 
the  position  he  does  In  view  of  the  ques- 


tion involved  in  H.R.  7014  that  we  are 
going  to  be  considering  tomorrow  and 
Monday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Dlinols  (Mr.  An- 
DEBSON)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yleild  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson'. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  is  that 
bill  which  is  the  proper  place  to  debate 
this  question  of  the  appropriate  cap 
price,  or  the  appropriate  price  level  for 
new  domestic  oil.  That  bill  on  which  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held,  that  bill  to 
which  amendments  will  be  proposed  im- 
der  an  open  rule  tomorrow,  and  the  next 
day.  that  Is  the  time  and  place  to  deal 
with  the  oil  pricing  system  that  we  want 
in  this  country,  not  to  adopt  this  confer- 
ence report.  Not  this  conference  report 
with  quite  extraneous  language  and  with 
an  extension  of  the  mandatory  or  emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  that  has 
introduced  this  question  of  oil  prices. 

If  we  keep  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse — and  that  has  been  the  problem  of 
this  Congress  for  the  last  6  months — that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  and  logical  manner  so  as  to  pre- 
seiTe  some  priorities  in  the  decision- 
making process.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  join  me  in  opposing 
this  conference  report,  and  then  I  will 
work  as  hard  as  I  can  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  that  we  consider  his 
bill  to  v/ork  out  a  solution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman tias  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  of  carts  and 
horses,  and  parts  thereof 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  me 
back  some  time,  we  may  be  back  to 
horses  and  carts  at  the  rate  we  are  mov- 
ing v.ith  our  solutions  to  the  energy 
problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
In  the  well  may  be  further  confused,  as 
well  as  the  Members  of  the  House,  by 
the  fact  that  tomorrow  we  are  going  to 
take  up  a  rule  on  the  President's  de- 
control plan. 

The  Members  may  not  be  aware  of 
this,  but  In  this  conference  report  that 
we  have  come  out  with.  It  says  In  sec- 
tion 5(c)  that  if  we  should  approve  that 
plan  and  then  tf  we  pass  this  conference 
report,  the  plan  is  rescinded  within  30 
days,  and  we  start  all  over  again.  So,  if 
this  Is  passed,  any  effort  to  get  a  com- 
promise with  the  President  and  get  a 
plan  that  can  save  us  this  trouble  with 
the  OPEC  nations,  and  produce  more  oil 
In  this  country,  if  this  is  passed,  would  be 
rescinded,  and  we  would  start  all  over. 
What  kind  of  sense  does  that  make? 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  it  makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  STACM3ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  KRtTEGER) . 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
rather  reluctantly  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  this  conference  report.  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  that  the  government  Is  effective 
as  a  gatherer  of  taxes,  but  the  Govern- 


ment proves  a  very  poor  judge  of  how  to 
set  prices. 

It  is  clear  that  the  people  in  this 
Chamber  do  not  understand,  as  well  as 
the  marketplace  understands,  at  what 
level  prices  should  go. 

It  is  also  clear  that,  regardless  of  what 
we  say  here  or  what  we  speak  of  as  to 
what  the  price  for  any  particular  prod- 
uct should  be.  that  the  marginal  barrel 
oil  at  this  time  is  still  going  to  come  from 
the  OPEC  countries  until  we  get  our  own 
productive  capacity  to  the  point  that  we 
can  again  exercise  leverage  on  these 
countries. 

I  personally  would  like  to  see  a  very 
heavy  tax  imposed  on  any  windfall  prof- 
its that  oil  companies  might  receive,  but 
every  economist  that  one  can  encounter, 
wheiher  Otto  Eckstein.  Charles  Schultz. 
or  Adelman,  favors  some  foi-m  of  price 
decontrol. 

The  decontrol  that  would  probably  re- 
sult if  this  conference  report  is  not  ac- 
cepted would  be  a  faster  decontrol  than 
I  would  wLsh  to  see,  but  if  we  have  that 
decontrol  then  we  can,  in  turn,  impose  a 
tax.  If  we  simply  extend  this  and  once 
again  seek  to  impose  what  prices  we  ex- 
pect the  American  people  should  pay  for 
particular  products,  we  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, being  economically  verj'  short- 
sighted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
put  into  perspective  in  this  conference 
report  what  the  committee  is  dealing 
with  and  why  the  various  bills  have 
come  up  in  the  fashion  that  they  have.  If 
on  August  31  we  have  not  passed  this  bill 
that  is  presently  before  us  in  conference, 
we  will  have  a  complete  decontrol  of  oil. 
The  effect  of  that  in  the  US.  economy — 
and  this  comes  from  the  econometric 
model,  but  I  also  can  trace  it  back  to 
1973  if  the  Members  have  some  ques- 
tion— is  we  will  lose  about  800.000  more 
people  out  of  work,  have  about  120.000 
fewer  housing  starts,  sell  a  half  million 
fewer  automobiles,  raise  the  price  of  gas- 
oline about  7  cents  a  gallon,  drop  the 
gross  national  product  about  $20  bil- 
lion, and  see  that  our  real  disposable  in- 
come is  down  $16  billion. 

Why  do  I  say  that  this  Is  possible  and 
that  this  will  happen?  A  lot  of  people  in 
this  chamber  forget  that  we  have  been 
through  this  exercise  before.  The  Con- 
gress has  come  up  with  an  energy  pro- 
gram. The  energy  program  was  embodied 
in  the  bill  that  we  passed  in  1973  and 
went  to  President  Nixon  In  1974.  We  said, 
"If  you  do  not  sign  this  bill  and  use  our 
domestic  soiu"ces  to  protect  our  con- 
sumers from  a  cartel  operation  abroad 
that  is  waging  economic  warfare  on  us, 
then  you  are  going  to  have  a  recession  In 
this  coimtry,  and  you  are  going  to  have 
Inflation  In  this  country,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  imemployment  go  up." 

Right  on  schedule  It  came  In  1973  and 
1974.  We  have  had  that  depression;  we 
have  had  that  unemployment;  we  have 
had  that  inflation.  We  have  not  had  an 
increase  In  production.  Production  has 
gone  down  340.000  banels  a  day,  and  we 
have  not  controlled  new  oil. 

In  answer  to  those  who  say  price  con- 
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trols  have  stopped  production,  there 
have  been  no  price  controls.  They  have 
been  able  to  charge  anything  they  want 
for  new  oil  coming  on.  which  is  new  pro- 
duction, which  is  drilling,  and  we  have 
had  a  decrease  in  production.  There  are 
those  who  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  de- 
crease in  consumption.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  consiunption  in  the  last 
year  because  basic  transportation  in  this 
country  is  inelastic.  We  have  had  this 
kind  of  change. 

We  have  had  a  drop  in  production 
from  9.2  million  barrels  per  day  to  9  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  We  have  had  con- 
sumption increase  from  6.8  million  bar- 
rels per  day  to  7  million  barrels  per  day. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  bill — 
and  we  will  debate  extensively  7014 — is 
pass  this  bill  and  hold  the  situation  where 
it  is— and  that  is  all  the  $11j28  does  is  it 
holds  domestic  prices  where  they  are — 
until  the  Congress  can  work  its  will  and 
try  to  arrive  at  a  compromise. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  tried  this,  and  we  asked  in  com- 
mittee, give  us  a  compromise,  give  us  a 
place  where  we  can  go.  We  did  not  get 
it.  We  got  flatly  back :  There  is  decontrol 
or  nothing.  Now  we  are  getting  a  little 
bit  of  motion,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
little  more  motion,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  before 
this  is  over. 

We  indicated  we  will  try  to  help  them 
with  it,  but  we  simply  cannot  go  to  de- 
control with  a  weakened  economy  where 
we  have  the  situation  now,  and  we  have 
the  fact  of  transferring  another  $21  bil- 
lion— more  than  the  total  effect  of  the 
tax  cut — into  the  hands  of  both  the 
OPEC  countries  and  the  oil  producers, 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumei-s,  and 
produce  the  effects  that  I  have  earlier 
outlined  in  terms  of  recession  and  in 
terms  of  Inflation  in  this  economy. 

Everything  that  we  wear  Is  based 
basically  on  a  petroleum  economy.  Our 
transportation  is  based  on  a  petroleum 
economy.  The  petrochemical  stocks  In 
this  country  are  based  on  it.  Why  did  we 
put  the  allocation  system  in?  Because  the 
first  thing  they  did  In  cracking  a  barrel 
of  oil  after  we  had  the  Arab  embargo  go 
on  was  raise  the  price  of  butane  300  per- 
cent. 

Those  In  the  agricultural  economy  who 
represent  those  districts  in  the  Con- 
gress remember  that  they  came  in  and 
they  had  to  have  this. 

The  second  thing  that  happened  was 
fertilizer  prices  went  out  of  sight  because 
it  is  easier  and  quicker  and  more  profit- 
able to  produce  the  other  products  within 
the  barrel. 

The  result  of  this  was  we  allocated  and 
gave  control  to  the  PEA  to  try  to  protect 
our  people  and  prevent  the  recession  we 
have  had.  If  President  Nixon  had  not  ve- 
toed that  we  might  be  much  better  off 
than  we  are  today. 

We  are  going  down  the  same  path.  I 
say:  Do  not  do  It.  Vote  for  this  confer- 
ence report.  We  need  it  desperately. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  present  system  of  control  and  reg- 
ulations obviously  Is  not  In  the  long- 
range  interest  of  the  country.  The  con- 
tinued regulation  does  nothing  to  encour- 
age domestic  production  of  petrolexun 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  free  the  United  States 
from  the  stranglehold  that  the  OPEC 
countries  have  over  the  supply  of  gas 
and  oil  to  American  consumers. 

It  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  only 
60  percent  of  the  petroleum  needs  are 
produced  here  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  whole  scheme  is  not  working.  Con- 
tinued control  is  going  to  create  only 
more  uncertainty. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well  made  a  beautiful  speech,  and  he  was 
talking  about  a  bill  a  number  of  us 
worked  on  a  couple  of  years  ago,  one 
that  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  This 
veto  was  sustained  In  the  other  body.  I 
recall  the  provisions  in  that  bill  called 
for  a  price  rollback.  I  see  no  way  that  a 
price  rollback  as  advocated  by  the  gentle- 
man who  preceded  me  in  the  well  would 
have  resulted  in  increased  production. 
That  certainly  does  not  make  sense  to 
me. 

I  ask,  what  is  it  that  the  Congress 
wants  to  do?  It  seems  that  all  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  want  to  do  is  to  work 
for  delay  and  delay. 

The  President  has  come  a  long  way 
since  last  Januai-y.  The  President  at  that 
time  was  advocating  an  immediate  de- 
control plan  and  a  certain  tax  scheme, 
not  only  on  imports  but  also  on  domestic 
production.  Now  he  has  modlfled  his 
views  and  he  Is  advocating  a  far  more 
moderate  approach  on  decontrol  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  as  well  as  a 
ceiling  on  the  price  of  new  production. 
He  has  also  asked  Congress  for  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  oil  companies. 

What  has  been  the  response?  The  re- 
sponse is  for  more  delay.  I  say  that  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  We  can  work  out 
a  compromise.  If  necessary  we  can  cancel 
oiu"  August  recess  and  accomplish  this 
well  before  the  August  31  deadline.  The 
time  for  action  Is  now,  not  in  December. 
It  is  already  too  late.  The  Congress  has 
not  come  up  with  a  plan  but  has  only  de- 
layed, and  all  this  bill  amounts  to  Is  more 
delay. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time  that  this  bill  has  been 
extended.  It  came  about  because  we 
thought  there  would  be  a  shortage  of 
gasoline  to  some  of  the  service  stations  In 
the  North  and  East.  It  has  been  renewed 
over  and  over.  Privately  the  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  will  tell  Mem- 
bers that  they  are  as  disappointed  and 
disgusted  at  the  operation  of  the  Manda- 
tory Allocation  Act  as  we  are  on  the  Hill. 
It  is  not  just  the  FEA,  or  the  men  who 
run  it,  but  what  the  agency  is  being  asked 
to  do — 

The  situation  is  not  improving.  Unless 
we  change  this  we  are  going  to  get  bog- 
ged down  further  with  more  controls. 

What  we  have  done  with  tills  confer- 
ence report  proves  just  that  point.  We 


got  not  only  a  fioor  imder  our  old  oil  but 
now  we  also  put  a  ceiling  on  the  new  oil. 
We  have  created  an  agency  down  there 
that  has  thousands  of  people  issuing 
hundreds  of  regulations  and  consequent- 
ly gets  into  everybody's  business. 

We  prophesied  that  some  dire  things 
would  happen  if  we  removed  price  con- 
trols on  food  and  other  things,  imder  the 
Wage^Stabihzation  Act.  That  basically 
did  not  come  about. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  come  about  in 
this  particular  program.  We  have  cre- 
ated sort  of  an  overlord.  We  are  sort  of 
hooked  on  dope  and  do  not  know  how  to 
get  off  of  it. 

I  have  been  opp>osed  to  this  measure 
from  the  beginning,  because  I  think  this 
type  of  program  brings  about  controls 
and  sectionalism  in  the  worst  sort  of  way. 
If  we  want  to  pick  out  one  Individual 
flaw,  just  take  the  entitlement  program 
and  the  complexities  involved  there.  It 
literally  takes  from  one  section,  or  one 
group,  and  gives  to  others.  These  regu- 
lations and  rules  build  upon  each  other. 
It  is  better  that  we  make  the  break  now. 

1  do  not  know  If  we  have  the  courage 
to  do  it  or  not,  but  I  am  convinced  it 
is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, a  member  of  the  committee  <Mr. 

V/IRTH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  and 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams). 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  reason  we  support 
this  is  not  that  we  like  the  control  meas- 
ure, because  I  think  most  of  us  would 
like  ultimately  to  get  out  of  price  regula- 
tion. The  point  Is  not  that  the  bill  does 
not  focus  on  production,  because  It  was 
not  designed  to  do  that.  The  point  Is 
that  we  need  time  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise. 

For  example,  many  Members  of  the 
Congi-ess  started  from  a  perspective  of 
wanting  to  roll  the  price  of  oil  back  to 
$4.25  and  have  come  to  a  point  quite 
above  that.  The  President  started  at  a 
point  of  total  decontrol  Immediately  and 
last  week  made  a  move  to  $13.50  cap 
and  30  months  decontrol.  Both  ends  are 
moving  toward  the  middle. 

I  hope  we  have  time  to  come  to  agree- 
ment. I  think  most  Members  are  suggest- 
ing in  this  debate  that  we  have  to  have 
time  to  come  to  agreement.  This  bill  is 
designed  simply  to  do  that.  If  we  vote 
"no"  on  this  bill,  however.  Members 
should  be  aware  of  the  Incredible  impli- 
cations we  face  by  having  no  controls  on 
the  price  of  oil. 

I  would  refer  the  Members  to  the  study 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  impact  of  total, 
immediate  decontrol  on  unemployment 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1976  of  460,000  more  imemployed, 
an  average  of  1,000  jobs  per  district, 
1,000  more  people  out  of  work.  The  im- 
pact on  the  already  depressed  automo- 
bile economy  would  be  more  than  700,- 
000  cars  not  built.  The  wholesale  price 
Index  would  be  up  more  than  18  per- 
cent. The  Inflation  factor  on  food  up 
more  than  5  percent  on  an  already  rising 
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base.  There  are  other  implications  If 
we  do  not  pass  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  membership 
to  vote  In  support  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yieid  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  lay  the  ghost  to 
rest  on  a  couple  of  these  studies.  The 
studies  that  are  quoting  these  figures 
about  unemployment  and  so  forth  have 
been  made  to  assume  such  things  as  $4 
OPEC  price  increases  as  fundamental 
parts  of  the  study.  That  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  decontrol.  Throw 
that  in  and  we  do  have  some  problems 
as  a  result  of  this.  It  does  not  cover  the 
decontrol  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
specter  has  not  been  discussed  too  much 
today.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people  talk- 
ing about  increased  prices  of  gasoline 
at  the  pumps,  increased  prices  of  butane. 
These  are  Important,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  If  prices  go  up  too  much  we 
will  have  another  turn  on  the  wheel  of 
Inflation.  It  is  certainly  something  to 
be  avoided,  but  the  real  specter  I  have  is 
the  specter  of  long  lines  of  people  wait- 
ing for  gasoline  at  the  pumps  of  the 
various  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  real  specter  I 
have  is  farmers  in  the  Midwest  or  the 
South  or  In  other  parts  of  the  agricul- 
tural belt  who  are  unable  to  hai-vest 
their  crops  because  of  the  fact  that  gas- 
oline is  not  available  to  drive  the  cultiva- 
tors, to  drive  the  harvesters  and  to  drive 
the  trucks. 

So,  the  real  name  of  the  game,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  provide  the  energy  which 
is  needed  in  the  country,  and  to  do  It 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  not  neces- 
sarily today  or  tomorrow,  but  looking 
forward  1  year,  2  years,  3  years  hence. 
I  submit  to  the  Members  that  the  plan 
which  the  President  has  offered  is  the 
best,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  only  way 
which  has  been  brought  forward,  that 
can  accomplish  this  fact. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my  good 
friends  on  my  right  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  brought  for- 
ward various  plans.  One  of  them  has  to 
do  with  doing  away  with  the  $2 
which  he  has  put  on  as  an  imi>ort  tax 
on  crude  oil  in  exchange  for  a  tax  which 
would  have  been  levied  by  the  laws.  This 
would  then  have  been  mainly  rebated  to 
the  consumers  of  the  country.  I  think  the 
Members  will  recall  that  was  part  of 
the  President's  progrsma  which  he  sub- 
mitted. I  believe,  in  February. 

Had  that  been  done,  this  money.  In- 
stead of  going  into  the  Treasury — which 
Is  not  all  bad — would  have  gone  back 
into  the  economy.  Therefore  if  we  are 
talking  about  effects  on  the  economy,  I 
think  we  should  recall  that  we  missed  a 
great  opportunity  back  in  February  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  President's  recom- 
mendation was  ignored.  This  would  have 
given  the  economy  a  shot  in  the  arm.  It 
also  would  have  done  the  Job  necessary 
to  conserve  our  use  of  oil  smd  gasoline, 
but  that,  of  course,  was  not  done. 

We  have  before  us  this  conference  re- 


port. The  first  thing  it  does  is  to  provide 
that  the  House  and  Senate  will  have,  in- 
stead of  5  days,  20  days  in  which  to  dis- 
approve a  plan  of  decontrol  offered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
at  fUst  blush,  perhaps  that  does  not 
seem  so  bad,  but  look  at  what  it  does.  It 
gives  20  days  of  actual  suspense  for  the 
countrj'  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
plan  will  be  put  into  effect  or  whether 
it  will  not.  Can  the  Members  imagine  all 
the  speculation,  tlie  aboi-tive  invest- 
ments, and  all  the  uncertainty  which 
will  be  caused  by  the  coimtry  wondering 
.lust  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  be- 
caude  of  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
eitlier  act  or  not  to  act  on  the  plan  of- 
fered by  the  President? 

Another  thing,  of  course,  tliat  this  does 
is  to  roll  back  the  price  of  oil.  It  rolls 
back  the  price  of  old  oil.  It  does  not  de- 
control old  oil,  but  it  also  rolls  back  the 
price  of  new  oil.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  having  a  two-tier  system  for  oil.  we 
are  going  to  have  a  three-tier  system  if 
the  conference  report  is  adopted.  I  can- 
not beUeve  that  this  is  good.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  good  for  the 
main  objective  which  I  have,  and  which 
I  hope  all  the  Members  share,  which  Is 
to  produce  more  oil  domestically  than 
we  now  produce. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  haye  got  to  drill. 
We  have  got  to  drill  deeper  wells  than  we 
ever  have  before.  I  said  before  and  I  say 
again  that  the  things  that  ttiis  Congress 
has  done  in  the  field  of  energy  really  are 
ami-energy  rather  than  pro-energy. 

We  repealed  the  depletion  allowance 
as  it  refers  to  major  companies.  I  am  told 
that,  as  a  result,  the  drilling  rigs  for  deep 
wells  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  some 
of  the  other  major  oil  producing  States 
are  idle.  They  are  rusting  alongside  the 
road  because  nobody  wants  to  make  that 
kind  of  investment  in  an  oil  field  which 
could  be  a  duster  unless  he  has  some  as- 
surance of  the  possibility  of  recouping 
some  of  the  capital  he  invests. 

Capital  formation  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant problems  of  this  country.  The  deple- 
tion allowance  was  one  of  the  means 
whereby  we  could  form  capital.  It  was 
not  a  ripoff  of  the  consumer.  It  was  In- 
stead a  means  by  which  we  could  form 
capital  to  do  the  necessary  things  to  pro- 
duce more  oil. 

Third,  let  nobody  doubt  that  if  we  al- 
low the  domestic  price  of  crude  oil  to  go 
down,  we  are  asking  for  one  of  two 
things.  First  is  that  we  will  have  to  Im- 
port more  oil  from  the  Arabian  coun- 
tries or  other  countries  such  as  that  in 
OPEC  in  order  to  keep  going  at  the  rate 
we  are  going  now.  The  second  thing  Is 
that  we  will  have  to  have  rationing  or 
some  very  drastic  means  of  conservation. 

Members  of  the  House,  when  Mem- 
bers vote  for  a  conference  report  such  as 
this,  which  will  have  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing less  oil  rather  than  more  oil,  what 
they  are  really  doing  is  either  voting  for 
rationing  or  for  bigger  and  bigger  impor- 
tation and  higher  prices. 

You  are  voting  for  more  money  to  go 
abroad,  which  will  have  to  be  redeemed 
as  deficits  In  the  balance  of  payments 
by  American  goods  and  products  being 
shipped  abroad  at  some  time.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  do  this.  I  think  we 


should  vote  no  on  this  conference  report 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  provid- 
ing more  fuel  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

•Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
only  to  point  out  that  I  would  hope  that 
some  of  my  friends  who  may  oppose 
permanent  controls  will  recognize  that 
all  we  are  doing  here  is  giving  ourselves 
an  opportunity  to  try  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. We  are  doing  it  in  the  most  mod- 
erate of  ways.  What  we  are  doing  is  con- 
tinuing the  existing  allocation  program. 
I  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson),  indicates 
that  prices  on  old  oil  would  be  too  high 
if  raised  much  above  $5.25.  With  refer- 
ence to  new  oil,  wliat  we  are  doing,  we 
are  putting  a  ceiling  on  price  at  the  level 
that  that  new  oil  brought  before  the 
OPEC  tariffs  artificially  carried  it  up. 
Tlie  average  price  was  $11.28  at  that 
time,  and  we  are  permitting  it  to  stay 
there. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  a  member  of  the  committee 
•  Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.«;pecter  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  about  production  shortages,  gas 
lines  at  the  gas  stations  and  shortages 
on  the  farms  if  we  freeze  the  price  of  oil 
at  $11.23  per  barrel  is  just  plain  pre- 
posterous. 

The  oil  companies  themselves,  the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Association,  said 
just  last  year,  before  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  that  an  average  price 
of  about  $6.65  per  barrel  for  crude  oil 
would  produce  full  production. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  T  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  are  reasonable  men,  and  I  am  sure 
we  want  to  be  reasonable  men  in  the 
House.  This  is  only  an  extension  for  4 
months,  to  provide  us  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  out  something. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  unregiilated 
price  of  crude  oil  in  this  country  has  in- 
creased by  over  300  percent,  and  It  has 
hurt  the  consumers  of  this  land.  It  has 
taken  millions  out  of  their  pockets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  traveled  In  my  district 
for  8  days. 

There  are  winds  of  change  blowing  In 
America,  I  can  tell  the  Members  that, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  dis- 
trust this  Government.  They  fear  that 
the  oil  companies  of  America  are  running 
this  Government  and  they  are  running 
the  Congress.  I  tell  them  that  this  is 
not  ti-ue,  that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
do  the  job  to  protect  them.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  each  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress votes  his  conscience  and  respond 
to  the  needs  of  their  constituents.  I 
tell  the  Members  that  there  are  winds  of 
change  blowing.  In  the  next  5  years,  if 
it  keeps  on  the  way  it  is,  there  will  be  a 
call  for  a  nationalization,  and  there  may 
even  be  an  uprising  in  America  to  see 
what  is  going  on.  I  can  tell  Members 
that  our  people  are  agitated  and  frus- 
trated, and  they  feel  that  millions  of 
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dollars  are  unnecessarily  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  oil  companies. 

This  bill  has  a  simple  pm'pose.  It  merely 
intends  to  provide  4  more  months  to  work 
out  a  sensible  policy  on  oil  pricing.  The 
people  of  America  are  going  to  imder- 
.•<tand  that  this  is  a  reasonable  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  239.  nays  172. 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  4041 
YEAS— 239 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anntinzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  B.I. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Binghani 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boning 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Biirllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Chappell 
ChlBholm 
Clancy 
Clay 

Collins,  n. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cormau 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Oanielson 
Delaney 
Delluir.s 
Derrick 
Dingeii 
Dodd 
Downey 
Driuan 

Duncan,  Ores. 
Early 
Eckhardi 
Edwards,  Ciiiif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Evan.s,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
Fascell 


Fisher 

MUler,  Calif. 

Fithlau 

Mlueta 

Flood 

Miuisb 

Florlo 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Foley 

Moakley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Moffett 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mollohan 

Fountain 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Fvdton 

Moss 

Fuqua 

Mottl 

Gaydos 

Murphy,  111. 

Giaimo 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Oilman 

Natcher 

Glun 

Neal 

Green 

Nedzi 

Gude 

Nichols 

HaU 

Nix 

Hamilton 

Nowak 

Hanley 

Oberstar 

Harkin 

Obey 

Harris 

OHara 

Harsha 

ONelU 

Hawkins 

Ottinger 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Patterson, 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.     Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

PatOson,  N.Y. 

Hefner 

Pepper 

Heinz 

Perkins 

Helstoski 

Peyser 

Henderson 

Pike 

Hicks 

Fressler 

Holland 

Preyer 

Holtzrop.n 

Price 

Howard 

Randall 

Howe 

Rangel 

Hubbard 

Reuss 

Hughes 

Richmond 

Hungate 

Riegle 

Jacobs 

Binaldo 

Jeffords 

Rodino 

Jenrette 

Roe 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rogers 

.Tones,  Ala. 

Roncallo 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rooney 

Jones,  Tenn^ 

Rose 

Jordan 

Rosenthal 

Kasteumeier 

Rostenkowski 

Keys 

Roiish 

Koch 

Roybal 

Krebs 

Kuppe 

LaPalce 

Russo 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Lehman 

St  Germain 

Levitas 

Sarbanes 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Schroeder 

McCormack 

Selberling 

McDade 

Sharp 

McPall 

Simon 

McHugh 

Sisk 

Macdouald 

Slack 

Madden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Magulre 

Snyder 

Mann 

Solarz 

Mazzoli 

Spellman 

Meeds 

Staggers 

Metcalfe 

Stanton, 

Meyner 

James  V. 

Mezvinsky 

St,ark 

Mikva 

Stephens 

NGRESSK 
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stokes 

TBongos 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Stratton 

Wlrth 

Stuckey 

Van  Deerlln 

Wolff 

Sludds 

Vander  Veen 

Yates 

Sullivan 

Vanlk 

Yatron 

Symington 

Vigorlto 

Young,  Oa. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Waxman 

Zablockt 

Thompson 

Weaver 

Zftferettt 

Troxler 

Whalen 
NAYS— 172 

AbUnor 

Gibbons 

Mosher 

.vnderson.  111. 

Gold  water 

Miirtha 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gonzalez 

Myers.  Ind. 

Andrews, 

Goodling 

Myers,  Pa. 

N.  Dak. 

Gradlson 

O'Brien 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Passman 

Ashbrook 

Guyer 

Patmau.  Te.s 

BafalU 

Hagedoru 

Pettis 

Baimian 

Haley 

Pickle 

Beard,  Tenu. 

Hammer- 

Poage 

Boggs 

schmidt 

Pritchard 

Howen 

Hastings 

Quie 

Breaux 

H*bert 

QuUlen 

Brooks 

HIghtower 

RaUsbark 

Broomfleld 

HUlis 

Rees 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hinshaw 

P.egula 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holt 

Rhodes 

BroyhUl 

Horton 

Risenhocc- 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Roberta 

Burgener 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ichord 

Roxisselo' 

Burleson,  Tey 

Jarman 

Runnels 

Butler 

Johnson.  Colo 

Sarasln 

Byron 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Satterfieid 

Casey 

Jones,  Okln. 

Schneebeli 

Cederberg 

Kosten 

Schulze 

Clausen, 

Kazen 

Sebellus 

DonH. 

Kelly 

Shipley 

Clawson.  Del 

Kemp 

Shriver 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Shiister 

Cochran 

Kindness 

Skubitz 

Collins,  Tex. 

Krueger 

Smith,  Ne'.,:. 

Conable 

LagomarsiiiO 

Spence 

Conlan 

Landnim 

Stanton, 

Coughlin 

Lent 

J.WUltam 

Crane 

Litton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dnniel,  Dan 

Long,  Ln. 

Talcott 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Long,  Md. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Davis 

Lujan 

Teague 

tie  la  Garza 

McCiory 

Thone 

Dcrwlnskl 

McCloskey 

Thornton 

Devlne 

McCoUister 

Treen 

Dickinson 

McDonald 

Vander  Jagt 

Downing 

McEwen 

Waggonner 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  McKay 

Walsh 

du  Pont 

McKlnuey 

Wampler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Madlgan 

White 

English 

Mahon 

Whitehurst 

Erlenbom 

Martin 

Whltten 

Escb 

Mathls 

Wiggins 

Eshleman 

Michel 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fenwlck 

Mllford 

WUaon,  Tex. 

Findley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Winn 

Fish 

MUls 

Wright 

Flowers 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

Wylle 

Forsylhe 

Moore 

Young.  AlMkn 

Frenzel 

Moorhead, 

Young,  Fla. 

Frey 

Calif. 

Young,  Te-s. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

AiCher 

Harrington 

Sauiini 

Ben 

Karth 

Sikes 

Cohen 

Latta 

Steed 

Dent 

Lott 

Steeiman 

Dlggs 

Matsun.ne.B 

Stelger.  VVi.3. 

Edgar 

Melcher 

Synims 

Hannaford 

Mink 

Udall 

Hansen 

Nolan 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Sike.'s  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Steeiman 
against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for.  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Lett  against. 

Mr.  Cohen  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Symnas  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Archer  against. 

Mr.  Hannaford  for,  with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Santhal  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Afr   Edgar  with  Mr.  Melcher. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
.sions  of  House  Resolution  591.  94th  Con- 
gre.ss,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelhgence  the 
following  Members  of  the  House:  Mr. 
PIKE  of  New  York,  cliairman;  Mr. 
GiAiMo  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Calif oinia:  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Delluhs  of  California;  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Aspin  of  Wis- 
consin; Mr.  MiLFORD  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Indiana;  Mr.  McClory  of  Il- 
linois; Mr.  Treen  of  Louisiana;  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado;  and  Mr.  Kasten  of 
Wisconsin. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  8598,  AMENDING 
TITLE  IV  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight,  July  17,  1975,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  8598,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
IV  of  tlie  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
needed  improvements  in  the  recently  en- 
acted child  support  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  v\aa  no  objection. 


DO  YOU  SUPPORT  YOUR  LOCAL 
GUN-SLINGER?  ANSWER  YES 
OR  NO 

tMr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  pennission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
good  old  American  objectivity,  you  can- 
not beat  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

The  NRA  has  never  sliied  from  taking 
sti'ong  stands  in  supix)rt  of  the  inalien- 
able right  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  blow 
themselves  to  bits — but  m  a  new  mass 
fundraiser  mailing  they  have  outdone 
themselves. 

Best  of  all  are  the  four  'questioiis," 
each  on  its  own  computer  card.  Many 
House  Members  periodically  poll  their 
constituents;  I  know  they  will  be  intei'- 
ested  in  observing  Uie  subtle  techniques 
u.^ed  by  the  NRA. 

And  I  am  sure  everybody  in  Congress 
will  await  with  bated  breath  the  results 
of  this  "survey."  Gen.  Mexwell  E.  Rich, 
NRA  executive  vice  president,  promises 
to  send  them  to  us. 

A  "Dear  Fiiend"  letter  from  General 
Rich  accompanies  the  questions,  and  it 
al.so  makes  interesting  reading.  We  are 
all  indebted  to  the  general  for  exposing 
the  sinister  forces  now  at  work  to  disarm 
a  law-abiding  citizenry. 

As  General  Rich  point.s  out,  the 
would-be  gun  regulators  "are  not  talking 
of  control:  they  want  complete  and  total 
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couflscation.  This  will  mean  tlie  elimi- 
nation and  removal  of  all  police  revolv- 
ers, all  sporting  rifles  and  target  pistols 
owned  by  law-abiding  citizens." 

Wow. 

Following,  unedited  and  just  as  tliey 
flowed  from  General  Rich's  inquiring 
mind,  are  the  questions  NRA  is  using  to 
marshal  progim  sentiment  for  its  cam- 
paign on  Capitol  Hill,  together  with  the 
general's  call  to  arms: 

NRA  Qtra:.STiojjs 

QVEsnON    NO.    ] 

Do  yoM  believe  you  have  a  riglit  to  per- 
sonaUy  defend  yourself  and  yoxir  property 
against  a  violent  criminal  attack?  Yes,  mi. 
undecided. 

QUKaTIOX    NO.    2 

Do  you  believe  your  local  poLi.^e  need  to 
cnrry  firearms  to  arrest  robbery  and  mur- 
der suspects?  Yes,  no,  undecided. 

QUESTION    NO.    3 

Do  you  believe  that  by  banning  ihe  o.vn- 
ersUlp  ot  fireanns  (Including  sporting  and 
antique  guna)  that  the  number  of  nu'rdcr.s 
and  robberies  would  .significantly  be  re- 
duced in  your  commiuiity:'  Ye.s.  no.  luide- 
cided. 

QUESTION    JiO.    4 

If  a  new  firearms  law  was  euac«;d  in  your 
state  banning  all  ownership  of  guns,  do' you 
believe  that  hoodlums  and  organized  crim- 
inals would  volunteer  their  guns  to  your 
local  police  department?  Yes.  no,  luide- 
clded. 

National  Rule  Associmion 

ov  America. 
Wanhington,  D.C. 

Deab  Friend:  Even  if  you  dont  have  time 
to  completely  read  my  letter,  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  answer  the  four  questions  in  the 
speciiU  8iu-vey  packet  I've  enclosed  for  you. 

The  questions  involve  your  personal  safety 
and  the  safety  of  your  home  and  family. 

As  I  write  you  this  letter,  many  law  abid- 
ing citizens  are  deeply  concerned  over  new 
and  radical  laws  outlawing  the  use  of  guns 
which  are  being  proposed  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures.  These  laws  will 
directly  affect  your  right  to  a  safe  home. 

Many  Congressmen  and  State  Legislators 
are  undecided  on  how  to  vote  on  this  ex- 
tremely Important  issue  which  may  well  de- 
cide on  how  your  local  police  are  able  to 
protect  your  family. 

Your  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  other 
law  abiding  citizens,  can  influence  their  vote, 
so  please  answer  these  four  extremely  Im- 
portant questions  in  our  National  Opinion 
Survey  on  Crime  Control  and  rush  them  to 
me  today. 

The  survey  results  will  be  released  by 
NRA  to  the  national  press,  radio  and  TV, 
U.S.  Congress  and  your  State  Legislature 
v-'lthln  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  my  five  years  as  the  E.xecutive  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  I 
have  never  seen  such  an  organized  and  po- 
litically powerfiU  effort  to  outlaw  the  use 
of  firearms  throughout  America. 

If  these  radical  and  outspoken  pressure 
groups  completely  succeed,  I  firmly  believe 
the  safety  of  each  and  every  person  In  your 
neighborhood  will  be  In  Jeopardy. 

Even  though  you  may  not  own  or  have  any 
direct  interest  In  firearms,  I  believe  you  must 
be  Informed  of  the  terribly  serious  conse- 
quences of  what  the  liberal  press  refers  to 
as  "Oun  C<mtrol". 

My  friend,  they  are  not  talking  of  "CON- 
TROL"; they  want  complete  and  total  "CON- 
FISCATION". This  wlU  mean  the  elimination 
and  removal  of  all  police  revolvers,  all  sport- 
ing rifles  and  target  pistols  owned  by  law 
abiding  citizens. 

In  1978  the  occiirrence  of  violent  crime 
Increased  33%.  Throughout  our  country  a 
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crime  of  violence,  like  murder,  robbery,  as- 
sault or  rape,  occurred  once  every  36  seconds 
in  1973. 

This  means  that  in  1973  over  869,460  men, 
women,  cbUdreu  or  elderly  persons  fell  vic- 
tims to  thieves  and  hoodlums.  Our  courts 
have  done  little  to  protect  us. 

The  fact  is  thAt  65 -^A  of  the  criminals  re- 
leased from  prison  are  re-arrested  for  new 
crimes  witliin  four  years.  Oftentimes  the 
criminal  is  back  en  the  street  before  his 
rititim  i<!  rcrovi^ed  cnotigh  to  leave  the 
h'mpitul. 

Tell  me,  wbal  wouUi  the  crime  rate  be  if 
the  crhulnals  knew  our  police  were  unarmed 
or  a  store  owner  or  private  home  owner 
loiiln  not  legnlly  own  a  gun  to  protect  his 
property? 

I  cl<»u"t  believe  we  can  sit  back  and  allow 
the  "Oun  Conflscatton"  people  in  this  coun- 
try to  PUSH  laws  that  would  set  the  stage 
tor  the  niofst  terrifying  crime  icare  ever  to 
occur  ill  modem  history. 

Tlie  "Gun  Confiscation"  people  tell  us 
Ui»i.: 

"Gun  Control  n.eai's  Crime  Control". 

Tlxey  say : 

"All  we  have  to  do  is  take  all  the  guna 
from  all  the  cltizen.=:  and  violent  crime  will 
automatically  .stop". 

I  don't  beiieve  it. 

II  this  so-called  solution  to  tlie  terrible 
suffering  and  pain  caused  by  violent  crimes 
in  our  country  would  work.  I  would  be  for 
total  control  of  guus.  But  it  Just  isn't  that 
simple. 

Yoti  and  I  know  that  laws  are  obeyed  by 
the  good,  decent  members  of  our  commu- 
nity .  .  .  not  by  the  professional  crooks  and 
nuirderers  who  live  by  stealing  and  kUling. 

All  of  this  is  why  I  need  your  personal 
help  today.  I  need  yovir  opinion  so  that  I 
can  take  your  case,  our  case,  to  the  legi.sln- 
tors  voting  on  the.se  laws. 

That's  why  v.e  are  coiiducUnK  this  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Americans,  so  we  can  tell 
our  side  of  the  gun  control  issue  to  the  State 
snd   Federal  Legislators. 

The  situation  Is  extremely  serious.  lu  the 
l.-vst  election  27  Congressmen  who  supported 
private  ownership  of  firearms  were  defeated. 
At  the  same  time  every  Congressman  who 
spon.sored  antigun  legislation  was  re-elected. 

Right  now  there  are  61  different  bills  be- 
fore Congress  restricting  the  ownership  of 
firearms.  Many  states  In  the  Union  have  bills 
In  their  State  Legislatiues  to  restrict  private 
gun  ownership. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  wait.  You  and  I 
cannot  afford  to  have  laws  pas.sed  that  will 
give  criminals  contrcrt  of  our  homes  and 
neighborhoods,  without  any  fear  of  ptmish- 
ment. 

I  have  set  every  available  resource  at  the 
National  Rifle  Association  into  this  impor- 
tant fight.  The  cost  is  over  $40,000  each 
month.  This  includes  detaUed  research,  up- 
to-date  Information  services  and  expert  legal 
advice. 

You  may  have  heard  the  National  Rifle 
Asaociatlon  referred  to  as  a  large,  extremely 
rich,  private  Interest  group  by  the  liberal 
press.  This  is  simply  not  so.  Our  million 
member  organization  barely  has  the  funds  to 
support  our  sporting  activities  like  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Shooting  Team  and  Trainhig  Pro- 
grams. 

We  are  not  rich.  And  our  interest  Is  not 
private.  Our  flght  Is  for  the  protection  of  you, 
your  family  and  all  other  decent,  law  abid- 
ing Americans. 

I'm  not  used  to  writing  letters  like  this. 
But  I  do  need  your  financial  support  to  help 
pay  the  important  legal  expenses  needed  to 
defend  American's  right  to  protect  their 
homes  from  crlmtaals  and  their  right  to  own 
.•vnd  use  sporting  firearms. 

I  beg  of  you  to  act  now: 

nrst,  answer  your  4  survey  questions.  Let 
me  know  how  you  think  the  removal  of 
guns  will  affect  you  and  your  community. 
Reroember,  the  results  of  this  National  Sur- 


vey will  'oe  tabulated  soon  and  sent  to  the 
National  Press,  TV  and  Radio,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  your  State  Legislators,  many  of 
whom  are  yet  undecided  on  this  issue. 

Write  a  letter  directly  to  yoiu:  U.S.  Senator.^ 
(c  o  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.c. 
20610)  and  tell  them  how  you  feel  on  this 
issue  of  your  private  .safety. 

Send  the  large.st  contribution  you  c.-\n  to 
NRA  today  so  we  can  lead  the  legislative  fight 
against  the  autl-;;un  forces  in  America.  I 
hope  you  will  couslder  sending  a  contribution 
of  at  least  $26.00. 

Inform  other's.  Pass  this  letter  along  to 
friend.s  and  relutlves.  If  you  write  and  ask 
me,  I  will  send  you  a  special  Informatiou 
brochure  on  how  you  can  influence  others 
In  your  community. 

It's  Important  to  do  all  you  can  to  help  .  . . 
it  could  mean  the  difference  between  our 
sncce.s.=  or  failure. 

I  lielleve  if  guns  are  outlawed,  murderers 
aud   thieves  will   have  control  of  oiu  lives 
and  property.  We  will  have  no  defenses.  So 
plf!:ise  act  now. 
.Sincerely. 

Gen.  Maxwft.i.  F.  Rich, 
Retired.  Executive   Vice  Prcxident.  Nv- 
tionpl  Rifle  As.iociatio7i  of  Avierii'a. 

P.S.— Wiien  you  return  j'our  .special  survey 
packet,  I  will  not  record  your  name  with 
your  response.  Only  totals  will  be  released  to 
the  public  to  maintain  your  confidential 
opinions.  If  you  feel  as  I  do  about  the  des- 
perate need  to  fight  the  outlawing  of  private 
ownership  of  guns,  I  hope  you  wUl  send  me 
the  largest  contribution  you  can  today.  Any- 
thing you  can  send  will  help  iu  this  flght. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  AS  TO  VOTE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
missed  votes  on  rollcall  Nos.  361,  375,  376, 
377,  379,  380.  381  and  388.  I  wish  tlie 
Kecord  to  .show  how  I  would  have  voted 
on  each  of  these  questions  had  I  been 
present. 

THURSDAY,    JUNE     26.     1975 

Rollcall  No.  361.  H.R.  8121  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976. 1  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

THURSnAV,    JUtY     10,     1970 

RollcaU  No.  375.  H.R.  8365  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
period.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  376.  H.R.  7108  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  environmental  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration. 
I  woiJd  have  voted  "yea." 

FRIOAT.   JULY    11,    1975 

RoUcall  No.  377,  House  Resolution  584, 
the  rule  under  which  HJl.  5546  was  con- 
sidered. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  379.  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  5546  to  requii'e  payback  of  capita- 
tion grants  or  alternate  service  in  a  rural 
or  urban  area  of  medical  need  in  lieu  of 
the  pajTnent.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  380.  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  5548  to  strike  title  Vni.  Title  Vin 
wotild  have  established  geographic  and 
specialty  requirements  for  medical  resi- 
dency training  programs.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 
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RoUcall  No.  381.  H.R.  5546,  to  amend 
tlie  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  programs  of  assistance 
under  title  VII  for  training  in  the  health 
and  allied  health  professions,  and  to  re- 
vise tlie  National  Health  Service  Corp.s 
scholarship  trainiiiig  program.  I  would 
liave  voted  "yea." 

TUtSDAV,    JULY    15,    1975 

Rollcall  No.  388.  House  Re."Olution  599 
provided  for  an  open  rule  v.'ith  4  hours 
of  debate  on  H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Con- 
sei-vation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975.  I 
would  liavc  voted  "yea." 


the  ccll.u'  you  ought  Ui  hear 
other  people  around  here. 
Sincerely, 


•.he 


DEFICIENCIES  IN  POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  v^as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues my  concern  and  frustration  over 
the  failure  of  the  Postal  Service  to  pro- 
vide the  high  standard  of  mail  service 
the  citizens  of  this  country  rightly  de- 
serve and  expect. 

A  letter  I  recently  received  serve;,  to 
furtlier  provide  examples  of  deficiences 
in  the  Postal  System.  In  furtherance  of 
my  efforts  to  generate  increased  aware- 
ness in  the  Congress  of  the  need  for 
constructive  changes  in  om-  mail  serv- 
ice, I  insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
this  letter.  The  name  of  the  writer  is 
omitted  because  I  have  not  obtained  hi.s 
permission  to  reprint  this  letter: 

July?.  1975. 
Representative  Joe  Skubitz, 
Rayburn  House  Ojgive  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  I  probably  write  as  fe.i-  letters  to 
members  of  the  Congress  as  anybody  in  Kan- 
sas. But  here  Is  one  and  I  mean  every  syllable 
of  It.  I'm  fed  up. 

I  rent  a  box  in  the  post  office  here  lii 
Atchison  for  otir  personal  mail  because  Mrs. 

aud  I  are  away  from  Atchison  quite  a 

bit  durhig  the  year,  and  because  we  sub- 
scribe for  the  Topeka  Dally  Capital  which 
has  no  carrier  route  here  and  we  want  to  get 
it  on  the  day  of  publication,  including  Sun- 

days  and  holidays.  Mrs.  was  born  and 

reared  in  Topeka,  we  both  went  to  Washburn 
University,  and  I've  spent  half  my  life  in 
Topeka  what  with  appearing  before  state 
board  and  commissions,  spending  18  years 
in  the  Legislature,  and  now  since  April  1974 
on  the  Governmental  Ethics  Commission. 

It's  bad  enough  to  have  observed  during 
the  past  few  years  the  general  deterioration 
In  the  mall  service  in  which  both  my  late 
grandfather  and  my  late  father  spent  most 
of  their  adult  lives,  but  now  It  has  gone  to 
the  place  where  it  is  a  public  disgrace. 

Three  Sundays  lately  and  on  July  4th  the 
mail  was  not  even  put  In  otir  box.  I  com- 
plained to  a  friend  of  mine  who  works  Jn 
the  post  office.  In  an  apologetic  way  he  said 
they  didn't  have  enough  help  to  do  It,  and 
then  he  said  "And  the  force  here  Is  being 
cut  down  further  by  three  transfers  from 
this   office.' 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  United  States 
Government  not  to  run  a  decent  mall  serv- 
ice. I  know  they  keep  talking  about  deficits — 
so  what,  everything  else  it  does  Is  run  at  a 
deficit,  and  the  mail  service  might  as  well 
be  subsidized  as  some  of  the  other  programs 
which  pale  into  insignificance  by  comparison. 
The  postal  department  has  always  been  run 
at  a  deficit,  but  at  least  it  used  to  be  run 
efficiently,  which  Is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  It  anymore.  If  you  think  I'm  hot  under 


PUBLIC    EMPLOYEE    UNIONIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
iELsON> .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Dekwinski)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just 
a  few  months,  this  gieat  country  will  be 
celebrating  it.-.  200th  anniversary — the 
Biccntonninl  celebration  of  a  Revolution 
aimed  at  guaranteeing  all  Americans  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights  such  as  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pm-suit  of  happine.ss. 

A  blcody  8-year  Revolution  was  lough  l 
to  establish  and  permanently  guarantee 
individual  freedom  for  the  free  man. 
Liberty,  not  equality,  was  the  guideline 
for  the  Founding  Fa':hers.  Tiiat  Revolu- 
tion was  guaranteed  in  writing  by  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  one  Siir.reme  Coui't  Juslice  ."^aid 
recently : 

The  very  purpo.se  of  a  Bill  oi'  Right<;  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
.situdes  of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  aud  officials. 
and  to  estubllsh  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  court.s.  One's  right  to  life, 
lihcrty,  and  property,  to  free  speech  .  .  .  and 
nsi^enibly,  and  other  fundamental  rleht>!  mey 
not  be  submitted  to  vote;  they  depend  0)< 
the  outcome  of  no  elections. 

Despite  the  fine  sounding  rhetr^rlc,  we 
rie  approaching  the  200th  anniversary 
of  this  great  country  with  many  nuUions 
of  Americans  still  being  denied  some  very 
f  midamental  and  basic  individual  rights. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  Congress 
may  well  celebrate  the  200th  aniuversary 
of  a  Revolution  fought  for  liberty  by 
passing  legislation  that  will  deny  liberty 
to  almost   14  million  more  Americans. 

Eighty  years  ago  Samuel  Gompers,  the 
founder  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  said: 

I  want  to  urge  devotion  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  liberty — the  principles 
of  voluntarism.  No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come 
from  compulsion. 

Gompers  added  that: 

V/orking  people  should  reject  compulsory 
institutions  because  they  would  prove  to  be 
not  only  Impractical,  but  a  menace  to  their 
rights,  welfare  and  their  liberty. 

Despite  the  beliefs  of  Mr.  Gompers, 
compulsory  collective  bargaining  and 
compulsory  exclusive  representation  Is 
the  law  of  the  land  in  the  private  sector. 
And  millions  of  American  working  men 
and  women  are  forced  to  pay  dues  to  a 
private  organization  in  order  to  work. 

Bad  as  this  compulsion  is  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  it  seems  to  mc  that  the  ex- 
tension of  compulsorj-  collective  bargain- 
ing laws  to  tlie  public  sector  is  inconceiv- 
able. It  would  not  only  be  violently  In- 
compatible with  a  sovereign,  responsible 
government  but  would  be  incompatible 
with  everything  this  country  stands  for. 

As  I  understand  it,  tlie  key  uigredients 
in  various  public  sector  collective  bar- 
gaining legislation  now  being  considered 
are: 

First.  Federal  imposition  of  compul- 
sory public  sector  bargaining  on  all  gov- 


ernment—in  other  words,  tlie  law  would 
force  a  soveieign  government  to  negoti- 
ate as  an  equal  with  a  private  organiza- 
tion— in  this  case,  a  labor  union. 

Second.  Monopoly  bargaining  privi- 
leges—that  is,  individual  public  em- 
ployees would  be  compelled  Lo  accept  un- 
wanted union  ofScials  as  their  "exclusi'.e 
representatives"  in  dealing  with  IheL 
own  government  employer. 

Third.  Coininikory  member  :hip  vhei-e 
i.ll  public  employees,  including  tlio.se  \vl:o 
do  not  want  the  alleged  "services'"  of  the 
ur.ion,  will  have  to  join  or  pay  money  to 
the  union—  or  lose  their  right  to  woi  k  for 
their  o\vi;  government. 

Sudi  ItgLslation  would  enovmousl>  in- 
crease the  power  of  individual  imlou  of- 
ficials at  the  c:-:persc  of  the  individual 
vorkins  man.  As  Alexar.dir  Hamilton 
.«nid: 

Power  o\er  u  nian's  bubstsiencr  i:  p.Aver 
rver  hi-  Mill. 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Co.Tijnii- 
tee'.-i  subcommittee  on  Manpower  will 
begin  active  consideration  of  H.R.  13. 
H.R.  1837,  H.R.  4800  in  the  near  future. 
We  need  to  begin  debate  on  the  merits,  if 
any.  and  drawbacks  of  these  kinds  of 
rropo.sals. 

It  is  tlie  dcsii-e  of  my  colleagues  that 
the  discussion  today  will  generate  a 
.serioiLs  national  dialog  about  compulsory 
public  sector  bargaining  laws  and  gov- 
ernm.ental  sovereignty  particularly  as 
such  law;;  relate  to  individual  rij  hts 
and  the  meaning  of  liberty  occordiiiu  to 
the  Founding  Fatheis. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ant  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  reminding  us  oi 
our  heiitage  and  for  reminding  us  of  th ? 
princijile;  on  which  thi.>  Natioi;  wfs 
founded. 

Liberty  is  a  fragile  thing  and  once 
lost  is  not  easily  regained.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  it  is  time  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  wide  range  of  legLslative  propo.*-- 
als  covering  public  employees.  We  con- 
tend that  tliese  proposals,  if  enacted, 
will  severely  damage  the  public  interest. 
Our  quality  of  life  will  be  dimini.shed 
through  the  wanton  disregard  of  the 
individual  rights  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. And  the  free  .spirit  of  democrac>- 
will  be  crushed  by  those  wlio  .seek  to 
compromise  it. 

The  first  question  one  might  well  a.-k 
is,  what  has  led  us  to  the  point  at  which 
we  can  actually  seriously  dLscuss  the 
transfer  of  any  of  the  sovereign  func- 
tions and  powere  of  government  to  a 
private,  independent  organization  not 
subject  to  public  control  and  x-arely  sub- 
ject to  scrutiny? 

The  answer  can  be  found  in  the  enor- 
mous i^rowth  of  employment  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  tliat 
public  emplojnnent  has  grown  fastei' 
than  any  other  sector  of  the  economy. 
There  are  now  some  14  million  Govern- 
ment workers — 3  million  Federal  em- 
ployees and  11  million  State,  county,  and 
municipal  employees — and  tlieir  numbei- 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Public 
employment  unions,  having  discovered 
that  Government  unionism  holds  the 
most  lucrative  potential  of  all,  are  the 
fastest  growing  and  best  organized  labor 
unions  Jn  the  country.  From  1951  to  19TL'. 
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Government  work  forces  grew-  by  151 
percent,  payrolls  by  596  percent,  and 
strikes  by  public  employees  by  1,000  per- 
cent. And  I  might  add  that  one  need  not 
be  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  realize  the 
cost  of  these  strikes  to  the  taxpayer  both 
in  terms  of  higher  taxes  and  in  terms  of 
disiiiptlon  to  the  commimitj'. 

Therefore,  it  is  hardly  imexpected  that 
Americans  have  begun  to  take  a  closer 
look  and  active  interest  in  labor  rela- 
tions of  State,  local,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. And.  as  a  result,  several  States 
and  legislatures  have  pas.s«Hi  legislation 
governing  labor  relation.s  ol  public 
employees.. 

If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  act  respon- 
.sibly  on  bills  under  consideration,  we 
need  to  look  into  all  aspects  of  these 
various  legislative  proposals  as  well  as 
the  development  of  a  nf>%v  spoils  system 
througli  public  employee  political  action, 
the  rights  of  State  and  municipal  gov- 
enmienls  a)id  their  employees,  compul- 
sory arbitration,  and  the  role  of  individ- 
ual freedom  in  an  orderly  society. 

We  must  ato  define  tlie  distinctions 
between  the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector.  The  public  and  the  private  sectors 
are  as  different  as  night  and  day.  And,  a 
fundamental  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
private  sector  models  are  being  applied 
to  the  public  sector  where  they  are  not 
appropriate.  By  definition  collective  bar- 
saining  suggests  a  parity  ot  powers  which 
is  essential  to  the  bargaining  process.  In 
the  public  sector  this  parity  is  nonexis- 
tent. Management  in  the  private  sector 
is  granted  a  greater  degree  of  economic 
leverage  than  its  counteiTiart  in  the  pub- 
lic sector.  Because  of  market  restraints, 
it  is  possible  for  an  employee  of  private 
indu.'^try  to  negotiate  himself  out  of  a 
job.  However,  because  Government  sup- 
plies essential  services  for  the  public,  it 
is  not  possible  for  him  to  "lock  out"  the 
employees  or  go  out  of  business. 

The  most  fundamental  question  we 
need  to  address  in  this  dialog  is  whether 
Government  sovereignty  can  survive  in 
the  wake  of  compulsory  public-sector 
bargaining.  Noted  law  professor,  Dr. 
Sylvester  Petro,  states: 

There  Is  an  nb.solute  and  iueradicable  in- 
compatibility between  government  sover- 
eignty and  compul-sory  public-sector  bargain. 
Ing,  an  Incompatibility  wbicti  must  neces- 
sarily weaken  if  not  ultimately  destroy  ef- 
fective governing  power  and  the  Integrity  of 
government  vis  a  vis  the  general  citizenry, 
since  the  necessary  consequence  of  accord- 
ing public-employee  unions  exclusive  bar- 
gaining status  is  to  encourage  among  govern- 
ment employees  a  tendency  to  repose  their 
loyalties  primarily  in  the  units  which  they 
have  been  induced  to  believe  tive  their 
protagonists. 

Obviously,  what  we  need  asked  and  an- 
swered is  whether  the  Government — ^by 
its  nature,  a  monopoly  and  the  protector 
of  all  citizens'  rights  and  liberties,  has 
the  authority  legally  or  morally,  to  trans- 
fer any  of  its  functions  to  a  private,  in- 
dependent organization.  When  public  of- 
ficials acting  under  authority  granted  to 
them  by  other  public  officials,  give  union 
organizers  the  right  to  say  who  will  per- 
form public  service  and  how  these  serv- 
ices will  be  performed,  do  not  we  have  a 
situation  in  which  the  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment has  been  divested  from  the 
public? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker: 


A  strike  of  public  employees  manifests 
nothing  less  than  an  intent  on  their  parr 
to  obstruct  the  operation  of  government  un- 
til their  demands  are  satisfied.  Stich  action, 
looking  toward  the  paralysis  of  government 
by  those  who  have  sworn  to  support  it.  Is 
unthinkable  nnd  intolerable. 

The  author  of  those  remarks  wa.s  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  FDR  clearly 
was  stating  the  ca.se  lor  the  sovereignt>' 
of  Government,  ii  principle  which  Amer- 
icans have  recogrnized  and  .supported  for 
200  years. 

Advocates  of  the  right  to  sdike  for 
Government  employees  regard  this  ulti- 
mate weapon  as  an  inherent  right  in  the 
bargaining  arena.  In  the  process,  pro- 
ponents overlook  certain  clear  distinc- 
tions between  Go\ernnient  j>nd  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

In  the  first  place.  Government  is  a 
monopoly.  It  can  be  argued  that  Gov- 
ernment is  in  direct  competition  with 
private  enterprise  in  many  areas,  but 
there  is  no  sensible  rebuttal  for  the 
necessity  of  a  monopoly  which  provides 
tor  the  Nation  s  common  defense,  coins 
its  money  and  protects  the  innocent  and 
prosecutes  the  guilty  in  its  court  system. 

Serond,  Government  is  unique  in  that 
its  operations,  imlike  the  private  sector, 
are  not  profit  motivated.  When  Govern- 
ment workers  walk  off  the  job.  vital  Gov- 
ernment services  are  disrupted.  A  chain 
reaction  results.  The  public  rlamors  for 
resumption  of  service.  The  Government 
responds  by  acceding  to  union  demands 
which  frequently  bear  no  relationship  to 
the  realities  of  the  existing  job  market. 

In  the  private  sector,  unions  realize 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  employ- 
er bankruptcy.  As  a  result,  there  are  com- 
promises. No  similar  restraints  temper 
the  demands  of  unionized  government 
employees.  Why  compromise  when  a  new 
roimd  of  wage  increases  can  be  provided 
by  another  tax  increase  or  another  def- 
icit? The  recent  action  of  government 
employees  in  New  York  City  is  a  dra- 
matic case  in  point. 

Even  in  the  private  sector  there  is 
moimthig  evidence  of  opposition  to 
strikes  which  disrupt  essential  services. 
In  the  steel  industry,  the  United  Steel- 
workers  and  the  major  steel  companies 
adopted  a  plan  to  avoid  indastj-ywlde 
strikes  by  submitting  contract  disputes 
to  binding  arbitration. 

Certainly.  Government  workers  are 
entitled  to  representation  and  bargain- 
ing, but  strikes  against  the  public  can- 
not be  tolerated.  I  believe  this  is  a  po.si- 
tion  shared  by  a  mnjority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  question  of  strikes  in  the  public 
sector  is  patently  simple.  If  Government 
is  to  maintain  its  sovereignty,  it  must 
be  solely  responsible  for  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  safety  of  the  public.  It  cannot 
shai-e  this  responsibility  with  a  handful 
of  professional  union  men  who  are  not 
answerable  to  an  electorate. 

There  Ls  nothing  capricious  or  arbi- 
trary in  denying  Government  workers  the 
light  to  strike.  The  fact  is.  tJiere  is  no 
constitutional  right  to  strike  for  Gov- 
ernment workers. 

Any  discussion  of  public  sector  col- 
lective bargaining  must  include  an  ex- 
amination of  public  sector  strikes.  There 
should  not  be  any  difficulty  in  realizing 
that  these  strikes  have  a  negative  impact 


on  the  community.  The  public  is  forced 
to  pay  a  high  price;  first,  in  social  costs 
and  second,  in  political  costs. 

The  social  costs  entail  the  disruption 
of  monopoly  government  services.  These 
disruptions  often  go  beyond  mere  incon- 
veniences and  result  In  an  actual  lower- 
ing of  the  life  quality  in  the  affected 
area.  Examples  of  this  are,  unfortu- 
nately, all  too  comm^on. 

San  Fiancisco  was,  for  all  intents  and 
Purpo.ses.  virtually  shut  down  by  a  mas- 
sive strike  of  its  employees.  Disrupted 
wei  e  public  transportation,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  sanitation,  resulting  in  100 
million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  a  day  beint; 
dumped  into  the  bay. 

Just  last  summer,  Baltimore  suffered 
through  a  strike  of  its  police,  prison 
guards,  and  sanitation  workers.  Garbage 
piled  up  in  the  streets  and  looting  and 
arson  caused  property  damage  In  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

An  ever-growing  list  of  cities  have  ex- 
perienced similar  difRculties.  Through  all 
of  this,  the  attitudes  of  the  public  sector 
unions  have  been  anything  but  con- 
cerned with  public  welfare.  During  the 
Baltimore  strike,  the  union  president 
threatened  Governor  Mandel  that  the 
city  would  burn  to  the  ground  unless  the 
union's  demands  were  met.  After  the  San 
Francisco  strike,  a  local  labor  leader  told 
his  strikers : 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  way  you 
mounted  your  picket  line — the  way  you  kept 
this  city  in  turmoil  until  your  demands  were 
met. 

Far  more  subtle,  but  equally  danger- 
ous, are  the  political  costs  that  result 
from  public  sector  strikes.  The  monopo- 
hstic  character  of  government  services 
and  the  political  nature  of  public  sector 
labor  relations  give  striking  public  sector 
unions  a  degree  of  power  not  resdized  by 
other  interest  gi'oups  or  their  counter- 
parts in  the  private  sector. 

Wellington  and  Winter  have  described 
this  phenomenon  as  a  "distortion  of  tlie 
normal  political  process."  In  a  1970  Yale 
Law  Journal  article,  tlrey  state: 

We  have  argued  that  distortion  of  the  po- 
litical process  is  the  major,  long-rvm  social 
cost  of  strikes  in  public  employment.  The 
distortion  results  from  unions  obtaining  too 
much  power,  relative  to  other  lnt«rest 
groups,  in  decisions  affecting  the  level  of 
taxes  and  the  allocation  of  tax  dollars. 

The  dangers  are  obvious.  We  carmot 
tolerate  the  use  of  this  kind  of  force 
against  the  citizens  and  their  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  tolerate  this  distortion 
of  our  political  process  if  we  wish  to  re- 
tain government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  We  cannot 
tolerate  public  sector  strikes.  But  we  are 
bound  to  have  strikes  by  public  employees 
if  we  put  a  government  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  aiTangements  to  force  public 
employers — governments — to  bargain 
with  union  organizers  as  co-equals. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  a  reso- 
lution adopted  earlier  this  year  during 
the  winter  meeting  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference. 

Approved  unanimously  by  delegates  to 
that  meeting,  the  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

TU«  United  .States  Congress  Is  considering 
leglMatton  which  v.'ould  provide  to  State  and 
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local  government  employees  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  collectively  bargain.  This  legisla- 
tion would  substantially  replace  Individual 
State  laws  and  procedures  which  now  regu- 
late these  activities  with  a  uniform  federal 
law. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  op- 
poses federal  intervention  In  this  area.  It  Is 
the  belief  of  the  nation's  Governors  that 
matters  relating  to  the  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments  are  within  the  sole 
jurisdiction  of  these  units  and  are  not  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  federal  legislation. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference,  In 
adopting  this  statement,  takes  no  position  on 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  for 
public  employees,  but  states  Its  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  view  that  this  Is  an  area  which 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
notion  that  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
wiser  and  more  discerning  than  the  peo- 
ple back  home.  In  my  view,  the  citizens 
of  Arizona  are  far  better  qualified  than 
is  the  Congress  to  solve  Arizona's  prob- 
lems. 

This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
legislation  governing  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  State  or  local  government  and 
its  employees. 

We  have  the  option  of  preserving,  or 
destroying,  the  basic  authority  of  the 
States  and  localities  as  governments  in 
our  federal  system. 

If  we  wish  to  infringe  drastically  upon 
that  vital  authority,  then  we  will  obligate 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
to  bargain  with  unions  purporting  to 
represent  their  employees.  We  will  sub- 
ject public  employers  and  public  em- 
ployees in  all  of  the  50  States  to  uniform 
regulations  which  are  certain  to  be  more 
harmful  than  beneficial.  It  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  men  to  fashion  a  public  em- 
ployee collective  bargaining  law  which 
would  be  suitable  for  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  the  Umita- 
tions  placed  upon  the  Congress  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  preclude  our  pre- 
empting this  particular  legislative  field. 
The  tenth  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
provides: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  empowers  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  to  the  sovereign 
States  pertinent  to  their  relationship 
with  their  own  employees. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  has  ably  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers of  public  sector  strikes.  Their  unde- 
sirability  should  be  obvious,  as  should  be 
the  need  to  prevent  them.  How  can  this 
be  accomplished? 

Legislated  strike  bans  and  penalties 
have  not  worked.  Most  public  sector 
strikes  have  been  and  continue  to  be  il- 
legal. Penalties  for  illegal  strikes  are 
rarely  enforced,  even  in  jurisdictions 
where  the  law  is  constructed  to  make 
these  penalties  automatic  and  manda- 
tory. 

A  more  recent  course  of  action  has 
been  to  legalize  public  sector  strikes.  In 
1971,  Pennsylvania  passed  such  legisla- 
tion, and  m  1972  had  the  distinction  of 
leading  the  Nation  in  public  sector 
strikes. 


Neither  of  these  approaches  has  pro- 
tected the  pubUc  from  disruptions  of  vi- 
tal services.  Actual  experience  with  pub- 
lic sector  collective  bargaining  verifies 
this.  Michigan  passed  bargaining  legis- 
lation in  1965.  In  the  7  years  prior  to  this, 
there  had  been  one  strike.  In  the  3  years 
immediately  after,  there  were  103  strikes. 
An  average  of  all  States  shows  1.93 
strikes  per  year  before  the  passage  of 
bargaining  legislation  and  7.21  per  j'car 
after. 

Experts  in  the  field  of  labor  relations 
have  held  that  under  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory collective  bargaining  tlicse 
strikes  are  unavoidable.  Theodore  H. 
Kheel,  the  well-known  arbitrator,  said 
that  "collective  bargaining  and  strikes 
are  like  Siamese  twins."  Robert  Hillman, 
the  former  Labor  Commissioner  of  Balti- 
more, said  "collective  bargaining  means 
strikes."  He  went  on  to  describe  those 
who  support  collective  bargaining  but  not 
strikes  as  •liypocritical." 

Labor  leaders,  in  word  and  deed,  have 
echoed  this.  At  the  founding  convention 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  Public  Employee  De- 
partment, George  Meany  said: 

"Vou  Just  quit  working  for  the  guy  who's 
kicking  you  around.  And  If  that  guy  happens 
to  be  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  the  governor 
of  the  state,  It  doesn't  make  a  damn  bit  of 
difference. 

The  simple  fact  is  tliat  public  -ector 
collective  bargaining  is  the  reason  for 
public  sector  strikes.  We  can  have  bar- 
gaining and  Ftrikes,  or  no  bargaining  and 
no  strikes.  We.  as  legislators,  must  make 
that  choice.  The  rational  course  is  to 
stand  with  the  public's  right  to  uninter- 
rupted Government  services  and  oppose 
compulsory  public  sector  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speakc.'.  in  any  dis- 
cussion such  as  the  one  we  are  engaged 
in  today,  we  must  consider  what  pohcies 
would  best  serve  the  public  interest  in 
the  matter  of  public  sector  employer- 
employee  relations.  Legislation  has  been 
introduced  that  would  use  the  power  of 
Goverrmient  to  base  that  relationship  on 
collective  bargaining. 

I  hope  that  in  this  discjssion  we  can 
consider  one  point  which  may  well  be 
more  important  than  all  the  others,  but 
because  of  its  absti'act  nature  may  be 
overlooked. 

That  is  the  question  of  sovereignty.  No 
matter  how  pluralistic  our  society  be- 
comes, the  sovereignty  of  Government 
will  be  the  glue  that  holds  it  together. 
Sovereignty — the  absolute  power  of 
Government  to  rule— is  essential  to  any 
free  and  orderly  society. 

Government  derives  its  sovereignty 
from  the  people — from  popular  sover- 
eignty. Those  who  tell  us  that  sovereignty 
is  dead  are  as  much  as  saying  that  the 
people  no  longer  matter,  that  democra- 
tically elected  representative  government 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Any  legislation  which  institutes  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  collective  bargaining 
for  employer-employee  relations  in  the 
pubhc  sector  attacks  the  very  heart  of  the 
concept  of  governmental  .sovereignty. 

Collective  bargaining— negotiations  at 
a  bargaining  table  between  two  supposed- 
ly equal  parties — is  impossible  hi  govern- 
ment unless  we  use  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment to  elevate  a  small  private  spe- 


cial-interest group  to  a  status  equal  to 
government.  Put  more  plainly,  no  gov- 
ernment can  call  itself  sovereign  if  it  is 
forced  to  submit  important  public  policy 
decisions  to  negotiations  with  private 
parties. 

We  are  confronted  with  this  question: 
"Shall  Government  be  sovereign  or  shall 
there  be  collective  bargaining  with  Gov- 
ernment? To  attempt  to  have  both  is  a 
logical  contradiction  and  very  unsound 
public  policy. 

I,  for  one,  when  forced  to  choose  be- 
tv.een  the  two,  must  in  good  conscience 
choose  .sovereignty.  I  am  convinced  that 
when  tlie  American  people  understand 
the  dire  consequences  of  the  alternative. 
they  will  support  this  position. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  from  the  be- 
ginning that  my  position  stems  from  no 
antiworker  or  antiunion  feelings  on  my 
part  Quite  to  tlie  contrary.  The  workers 
of  America,  be  they  union  or  nonunion, 
be  they  employed  in  the  private  sector 
or  the  public  sector,  are  all  citizens. 
They  will  all  benefit  by  sound  Govern- 
ment policy  as  they  will  all  suffer  from 
unsound  policy. 

Public  employees  need  a  system  to  re- 
dress grievances.  They  deserve  compen- 
sation comparable  to  their  counterparts 
in  the  private  sector.  Tiiey,  like  all  -em- 
ployee-s,  have  the  right  to  associate  in 
unions. 

Tliis  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is  wlietlier  Government  should  recognize 
and  enter  into  collective  bargaining  with 
unions.  The  public  sector  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  different.  Because  the 
public  sector  is  so  imique  it  is  beyond 
question,  in  my  view,  that  a  system  of 
collective  bargaining  designed  for  the 
private  sector  is  inappropriate  in  the 
public  sector. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  systems  we  are  being 
asked  to  adopt  for  the  public  sector  of 
employment  were  developed  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Such  a  transplant  com- 
pletely ignores  the  truly  profomid  and 
fundamental  differences  between  the 
two. 
There  are  several  areas  of  difference. 
Government  is  a  monopoly  not  sub- 
ject to  normal  competitive  market  forces. 
In  the  private  sector  monopoly  is  pro- 
hibited or  regulated  by  law. 

In  Government  there  is  no  profit  mo- 
tive. Government  provides  services  to 
the  people  without  regard  for  their  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  In  the  private  sector 
profit  motive  is  the  driving  force  behind 
economy  and  production  efficiency. 

However,  the  most  profound  differ- 
ence between  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tor is  the  very  nature  of  Government — 
that  is,  sovereignty.  Government  and 
Government  alone,  if  it  is  sovereign,  has 
the  power  to  use  force.  In  the  private 
sector  everything  is  done  by  free  con- 
tract. Everything  that  is  pm'chased, 
every  employment  situation,  all  of  our 
other  economic  activities  are  based  on 
the  principle  of  free  contract. 

This  is  completely  different  from  Uie 
pubhc  or  governmental  sector  where  the 
ruling  prmciple  is  compulsion.  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  compel  taxes. 
Govermnent  has  the  power  to  conscript 
the  sei-vlces  of  its  citizens.  EveiTthIng 
that  Government  does  is  backed  up  by 
the  iwtential  use  of  force. 
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Public  sector  collective  bargaining  has 
grave  implications  for  governmental 
sovereignty.  True  collective  bargaining  is 
impossible  without  strikes.  Strikes 
against  government  are  intolerable  if 
*:r  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
ih:y  represent  the  use  of  force  against 
:'.  .soverign  government  by  its  own 
(..uployees. 

I  urge  tliat  serious  considei-ation  by 
evei-y  Member  be  given  to  this  important 
aspect  of  policy  and  that  each  of  you  will 
jom  me  in  rejecting  any  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  system  of  collective  bargaining  on 
any  level  of  government. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Ml'.  Speaker, 
thanks  to  our  distinguished  colleague  we 
all  now  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  concept  of  "exclusive  representation" 
and  union  monopoly. 

Individual  workers  are  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  punishment,  and  have  been  held 
guilty  of  committing  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, for  daring  to  tiy  to  represent  them- 
selves rather  than  go  through  the 
unwanted  imion  "agent" 

If  any  member  of  this  body  feels  such 
an  individual  is  enjoying  his  rights  as 
a  citizen  of  a  supp>osedly  free  country,  I 
am  embarrassed  by  the  naivete  of  that 
Congressman. 

There  are  several  bills  before  us  which 
would  put  tlie  Federal  Government  in 
the  business  of  granting  monopoly  powers 
to  public  sector  unions.  This  is  not  only 
inappropriate,  but  morally  unsound. 
Rather  than  having  to  defend  the  coun- 
try against  such  injustice,  we  should  be 
attempting  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act 
to  protect  the  liberties  of  industrial 
employees. 

After  all.  we  took  away  their  rights. 
It's  up  to  us  to  restore  them. 

In  government,  the  case  is  even  more 
compelling  against  granting  monopoly 
status  to  unions. 

The  case  was  stated  with  near  per- 
fection by  Federal  Judge  Hiram  H.  Ward, 
in  a  case  involving  an  attempt  by  a  North 
Carolina  teachers  union  to  invalidate  a 
State  law  banning  contracts  between 
public  sector  unions  and  Government 
agencies. 

Getting  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
Judge  Ward  wrote  that: 

The  granting  of  ccdlective  bargaining 
rights  to  public  employees  involves  important 
matters  fundamental  to  our  democratic  form 
of  government. 

The  setting  of  goals  and  maluug  policy 
decisions  are  rights  inuring  to  each  citizen. 

All  citizens  have  the  right  to  associate  in 
groups  to  advocate  their  special  interests  to 
the  government. 

He  stressed,  however. 

It  la  entirely  different  to  graiu  any  one 
iuierest  group  Ipecial  status  and  access  to 
the  decision-making  process. 

By  granting  unions  the  light  to  speak 
exclusively  for  all  employees,  we  would 
indeed  be  cutting  off  many  citizens  from 
the  decisionmaking  process  and  denying 
them  access  to  their  own  Government. 

Not  oiUy  would  this  be  a  wrong  we 
would  be  hard  put  to  justify,  it  is  a 
wTong  which  any  reasonable  court  in  this 
coimtry  would  have  to  find  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
legislators,  we  are  especially  senslti^  e  to 


words:  we  are  sensitive  to  their  mean- 
ings and  to  their  use  as  tools  of  persua- 
sion. We  should  be  the  first  to  recognize 
that  the  arguments  given  by  imions  In 
favor  of  forced  membership  or  forced 
payment  of  union  dues  are  loaded  with 
emotional  words  and  phrases  designed 
to  misdirect  our  attention.  For  example, 
unions  say  they  do  not  want  "free- 
loaders" or  "free  riders"  and  they  call 
the  dues  they  will  extort  from  nonmem- 
bers  a  "fair  sliaie"'  payment.  American.^ 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  justice  and 
fair  play  so  the  union  words  are  power- 
ful persuadei-s — to  those  who  do  not 
think  about  the  matter.  A  "free  rider ' 
according  to  the  unions  is  someone  who 
gets  the  benefits — higher  salaries,  fringe 
benefits,  and  other  protections — of  a 
union  contract  but  who  does  not  pay  aiiv 
of  the  costs  of  contract  negotiation  or 
administration  because  he  or  she  does 
not  belong  to  the  union  or  support  it 
with  dues.  A  free  rider  is  a  scab  in  union 
terminology  so  you  can  see  v.hat  kind 
of  terrible  person  imions  think  non- 
members  are.  Of  course,  since  only  about 
25  percent  of  the  work  force  Ls  unionized, 
I  gue.^s  that  makes  nearly  all  of  us  scabs. 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  unions  are  really 
responsible  for  all  the  contract  benefits 
they  claim,  it  is  a  fact  that  everyone  in 
this  country  is  a  free  loader  to  some 
degree  or  another,  including  every  union 
member.  American  society  is  properly 
praised  precisely  because  v.e  have  what 
social  scientists  call  a  "pluralist  system." 
We  enjoy  literally  thousands  of  private 
and  public  interest  groups  who  seek  to 
do  good  for  citizens  in  numbers  which 
far  exceed  their  own  memberships.  When 
the  chamber  of  commerce  expends  Its 
time,  personnel,  and  resources  to  obtain 
legislation  favorable  to  business,  the 
chamber  does  not  demand  that  all  busi- 
nessmen join  nor  does  the  chamber 
assess  all  businessmen  a  fee  for  having 
their  coUective  lot  improved.  Churches, 
civic  groups,  ethnic  associations,  and  all 
manner  of  other  organizations  carry 
nonmembers  as  so-called  free  loaders. 
Why  should  imions  be  the  only,  repeat 
only,  private  organization  given  the 
power  to  force  membership  or  financial 
support?  In  fact,  why  should  unions  be 
given  a  power  which  only  governments 
possess? 

The  unions  claim  theh*  need  to  have 
dues  money  from  evei-yone  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit  rests  upon  the  legal  require- 
ment that  they  must  represent  every- 
one in  the  bargaining  unit.  Even  if  this 
were  really  a  compelling  reason — which 
it  is  not  because  it  fails  miserably  to 
justify  such  a  terrible  blow  to  personal 
freedom,  we  would  be  less  than  honest  if 
we  neglected  to  note  that  the  unions  were 
the  chief  architect  of  the  NLRA  section 
on  exclusive  representation.  It  is  a  well- 
established  principle  of  law  that  one  may 
not  easilj'  escape  the  consequences  of 
one's  own  mistakes,  especially  if  they 
vi^re  consciously  and  freely  though  un- 
knowingly committed.  If  the  union  lead- 
ers who  called  so  strenuously  for  the 
coveted  right  to  speak  for  all  employees 
even  though  elected  by  only  a  simple 
majority  of  those  voting  because  they 
couM  not  do  their  job  properly  without 


this  right  claim  now  they  cannot  do  their 
job  unless  they  are  also  handed  the  pow- 
er to  blackmail  workers  into  membership, 
we  should  perhaps  remove  their  stum- 
bling block  by  repealing  exclusivity.  The 
argument  is  a  ver>'  strange  one.  The 
union  is  not  effective  without  exclusivity, 
and  exclusivity  is  not  effective  without 
union  shop  or  agency  shop.  So.  because 
the  unions  earlier  trapped  themselves 
by  pushing  for  the  first,  ve  are  now  obli- 
gated to  save  tliem  by  giving  them  tlie 
second.  It  is  like  going  to  a  bank  and  ask- 
ing tliem  for  a  loan  to  buy  a  tractor  and 
then  coming  back  a  few  months  later  and 
telling  the  bank  they  have  to  loan  even 
more  money  to  buj'  a  farm  because  the 
tractor  is  no  good  without  some  place  to 
u.se  it.  The  banker  is  likely  to  say  just 
what  we  should  say  to  the  unions — get 
rid  of  the  tractor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
uig  the  last  few  months,  as  Congress  and 
the  Nation  have  discussed  tlie  issue  of 
collective  bargaining  for  Government 
employees,  I  have  been  hearing  more 
and  more  talk  about  arbitration. 

I  am  concerned  so  many  people  seem 
to  tliink  binding  arbitration  is  some  kind 
of  panacea,  a  sort  of  cure-all  solution 
that  eliminates  strikes  and  provides  a 
fair  solution  to  labor-management  dis- 
agreements. While  arbitration  is  a  use- 
f\il  tool,  particularly  in  the  private  .sec- 
tor, binding  arbitration  involving  Gov- 
ernment employees  has  many  pitfalls.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  these  today. 

Arbitration  means  that  a  third  party, 
some  Impartial  person  supposedly  be- 
holden to  neither  labor  nor  management, 
is  brought  in  to  "arbitrate"  a  dispute. 
Often  this  outside  "decider"  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  real  .situation  in  the  town,  city, 
or  State.  He  is  not  cognizant  of  the  fi- 
nances of  the  governmental  unit  or  of 
the  area.  His  decision,  "binding"  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  could  well  mean  raising 
taxes.  Raising  taxes  is  a  decision  the 
electorate  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
elected  government,  not  witli  an  outsider. 
This  points  out  the  difference  between 
the  interests  of  public  officials  who  bar- 
gain and  the  public  in  whose  name  they 
bargain  and  that  of  the  third  party 
•'arbitrator." 

Over  the  past  several  years,  with  the 
recession  and  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, many  of  the  Nation's  cities  are  ap- 
proaching financial  disaster.  In  most 
cases,  and  the  example  of  New  York  City 
is  the  most  glaring,  this  can  and  has 
been  attributed  mainly  to  the  acqui- 
escence of  elected  officials  over  the  years 
to  the  demands,  both  political  and  man- 
agerial, of  the  public  sector  unions. 

In  a  study,  "A  More  Effective  Munici- 
pal Labor  Policy,"  the  prestigious  and 
nonpartisan  City  Club  of  New  York 
charges  that: 

Compulsory,  binding  arbitration  will  tend 
to  Inhibit  good-faith  bargralnlng  and  place 
the  power  to  make  crucial  city  decisions  In 
the  hands  of  an  arbitrator,  a  person  outside 
of  government  with  no  long-range  responsi- 
bility, who  tends  to  attribute  a  resolution  of 
the  specific  conflict  between  management 
and  lat>or  to  be  of  greater  Importance  than 
it«  long-range  public  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  tliat 
"compulsoiy  and  binding  arbitration"  is 
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not  the  answer  to  the  growing  number 
of  labor/management  problems  which 
are  besetting  our  various  governmental 
units  across  the  Nation  and  is  not  the 
panacea  to  the  strike  issq»va^ch  some 
would  have  us  believe.     J    ^^ 

The  only  sound  public  policy  is  to  re- 
tain pubUc  policy  decisions  in  the  hands 
of  elected  public  officials.  Any  public  sec- 
tor bargaining  legislation  which  contains 
provisions  for  arbitration  should  be  re- 
jected by  this  body. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  ask  you  and  my  other 
colleagues  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  to 
reflect  on  what  is  perhaps  the  central 
question  to  be  answered  here  today. 

So  far,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the 
problems  and  abuses  which  are  inherent 
In  public  sector  bargaining.  We  have  had 
described  to  us  a  practice  which  while 
originally  intended  to  be  used  In  the 
worker's  behalf,  hsis  in  fact  led  to  his  det- 
riment, and  has  contributed  to  social 
Injustice  and  the  plagues  of  increased 
costs,  frequent  strikes,  and  infringed 
rights. 

Despite  these  abuses,  however,  we  daily 
contend  with  those  who  would  have  them 
Increased.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
session  alone,  the  Congress  has  been  con- 
fronted with  a  myriad  of  bills  which 
would  Impose  compulsoi-y  bargaining  on 
all  Federal  agencies  and  employees.  We 
are  asked  to  vote  for  bills  which  make 
compulsory  bargaining  mandatory  at  all 
levels  of  State  and  local  government 
whether  it  is  desired  or  not. 

In  my  State,  alone,  I  have  received  rep- 
resentatives from  Govei-nment  workers' 
unions  opposed  to  such  legislation  which 
Is  reportedly  pushed  on  their  behalf.  The 
Maryland  Classified  Employees  Associa- 
tion— MCEA — for  example,  is  a  standard 
bearer  among  opponents  to  such  forced 
bargaining  legislation. 

The  question  arises,  why  is  this  so? 
With  all  Its  obvious  defects  as  a  practice 
and  injustice  as  a  concept,  why  Is  there 
even  a  question  on  the  matter? 

We  wait  for  the  answer,  and  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  one  word.  Inevita- 
bility. Yes,  some  will  tell  us  that  it  Is 
Inevitable  that  we  must  enact  legislation 
which  at  the  very  most  attempts  to  avoid 
some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  which 
have  become  synonymous  with  the  term, 
compulsary  public  sector  bargaining. 

I  for  one  cannot  accept  this.  Are  we, 
after  all,  a  body  without  a  will?  Were  we 
not  sent  here  to  determine  policy  in  the 
public  interest?  Are  we  not  bound  to  vote 
against  policy  when  It  Is  considered  bad, 
and  are  we  not  constitutionally  obliged 
not  to  decide  the  fate  of  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  a  theory  of  historical  deter- 
minism but  on  the  grounds  of 
conscience? 

Compulsory  public  sector  bargaining  is 
so  obviously  contrary  to  the  public  Inter- 
est that  the  very  thought  of  enacting  it 
Into  law  should  be  repugnant  to  every  re- 
sponsible citizen— certainly  to  those  of  us 
who  in  our  positions  of  pubUc  trust  are 
guardians  of  that  Interest. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  violate  that 
trust.  We  must  not  adopt  totaUy  Inappro- 
priate policy   merely  because   a  well- 


financed,  well-organized  special  interest 
group  tells  us  to  do  so. 

Compulsory  bargaining  would  only 
serve  to  empower,  enrich  and  perma- 
nently entrench  the  same  small  special 
interest  group  which  now  demands  it. 
Any  effort  to  seek  so-called  reasonable 
solutions  or  compromises  now  will  only 
be  cast  aside  next  year  or  tlie  year  after 
when  the  monster  we  create  returns  more 
powerful  than  ever  to  exact  its  final 
tribute,  and  to  demand  that  we  sacrifice 
to  its  hairy  altar  the  complete  control  of 
vital  public  services  to  union  domination. 
We  must  never  forget  that  we  are  the 
ones  who  must  deliberate  and  decide.  Fu- 
ture generations  will  prosper  or  decline 
by  tlie  decisions  we  make  here.  I  suggest 
that  so  long  as  we  have  the  power  to  use, 
it  must  be  used  wisely.  I  suggest  that  pub- 
Uc sector  bargaining  is  only  as  inevitable 
as  we,  the  people's  representatives,  make 
it  so.  I  suggest  that  so  long  as  we  are  con- 
sidering the  future  direction  of  our  coun- 
try on  this  complex  and  controversial  is- 
sue, we  ought  to  consider  the  alternative. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  an 
answer.  The  State  has  a  law  which  de- 
clares that  all  contracts  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  unions  are  void.  This  Is  not 
an  ideal  policy,  but  it  has  proven  to  be 
a  workable  one.  It  has  certainly  worked 
better  than  the  number  of  miserable 
failures  of  forced  bargaining  in  other 
States. 

I  would  suggest  that  conipul.sory  bar- 
gaining is  not  inevitable.  I  vould  sug- 
gest that  our  cause  would  better  be  served 
by  making  North  Carolina's  law,  the 
Federal  law,  and  returnmg  to  the  people 
their  liberty.  Such  a  law  would  serve  the 
public  interest  far  better  than  any  other 
such  law  under  consideration  in  this 
Congress. 

We  have  the  knowledge,  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  power.  Let  us  use  it  wisely. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions  I  have  warned  my' col- 
leagues that  legislation  extending  col- 
lective bargaining  privileges  to  the  public 
sector  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  There 
is  a  serious  danger  that  public  employee 
unions  could  become  a  private  govern- 
ment. We  would  ui  effect  be  turning  Gov- 
ernment functions  over  to  private  orga- 
nizations unaccountable  to  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  look  at  one  par- 
ticular aspect  of  this  problem,  that  of 
public  employee  unionization  and  educa- 
tion. Public  employees,  of  course,  include 
teachers  and  educators  in  all  public 
schools.  Legislation  imposing  compulsory 
collective  bar;?aining  hi  the  public  sector 
would  have  a  profound  Impact  on  these 
teachers,  educators,  and  the  enth-e  edu- 
cational system. 

The  heart  of  our  educational  system 
Is  the  student.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  thit* 
just  in  terms  of  teacher  power  and 
American  education.  We  must  also  ooa- 
sider  the  Important  role  of  parents,  as  II 
is  theh-  cWldren,  ".  -•  » 

If  we  yield  to  the  demandi  by  Qie  few 
teacher  unions  iiho  seek  monopoly  con- 
trol of  all  educators,  how  have  we  served 
the  millions  of  difidren  and  their  par- 
ents, who  entrust  their  children  to  oar 
schools?  Where  in  all  the  demands  posed 


by  the  union  leaders  is  the  concern  for 
quality  education?  Is  teacher  power  to 
replace  teacher  conceni  with  the  quality 
of  education? 

I  submit  that  the  sole  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  teacher  unions  is  the 
student,  for  whom  teachers  are  neces- 
sary. Entrusting  control  of  the  educa- 
tional system  to  a  few  union  leaders  is 
giving  them  control  of  our  youth  and, 
thereby,  our  Nation's  future. 

Before  the  Congress  considers  any 
measures  which  would  implement  con- 
trol over  educators,  we  must  consider  the 
real  majority  which  would  be  controlled. 
Clearly  our  educational  system  is  not 
composed  of  a  majority  of  teachers,  but 
a  majority  of  students  and  they  are  the 
true  victims  of  this  kind  of  legislative 
mandate. 

No  successful  argument  can  be  made 
that  passage  of  compulsory  bargaining 
legislation  for  public  employees  will  in- 
sure quality  education  for  our  children. 
Many  arguments  can  be  presented  to 
show  the  potential  negative  effect  of  such 
legislation  on  our  childi-en. 

We  saw  fit  as  a  nation  to  provide  free 
pubhc  education  for  all  our  children, 
and  that  freedom  in  education  is  envied 
by  countless  other  countries.  We  must 
not  pass  legislation  that  would  allow  the 
possibility  of  bias  in  the  classroom  by 
those  few  to  whom  we  would  give  control 
of  the  educational  system.  Whether  or 
not  Federal  legislation  is  judged  to  be 
the  desire  of  some  educators,  it  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  consumers  of 
education — the  students. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
gument over  the  collective  bargaining 
"rights"  of  pubhc  employees  involves 
very  basic  assumptions  concerning  the 
relationship  between  employer  and 
employee. 

The  underlying  assumption  behind  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  in  the  private 
sector  is  that  the  employee,  through  his 
labor,  contributes  to  the  product — the 
productivity— the  "wealth"  of  the  em- 
ploying company  or  organization.  It  is 
his  contribution  to  a  productive  effort, 
to  the  profit  of  a  profitmaking  organiza- 
tion, that  legitimizes  his  claim  to  a  role 
in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Added  to  this  legitimate  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  employee  to  having  made  a 
contribution  to  the  profit  of  his  em- 
ployer Is  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
employer's  main  concern  Is  the  maxi- 
mizing of  the  level  of  profit.  While  many, 
if  not  most,  employers  have  very  real 
concerns  for  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees, their  function  in  the  decision- 
making process  Is  not  always  easy  to 
reconcile  with  the  needs  or  desires  of 
the  employees. 

Neither  of  these  basic  assumptions  can 
be  made  when  we  stop  talking  about 
profltmaUng  organizations  and  start 
oonaMariDg  public  services  provided  by 
Bovemmeota. 

The  "managers"  or  "employers"  in 
this  case  are  not  charged  with  maxi- 
miztng  profits  but  are.  Instead,  charged 
with  a  responsibility  to  the  public  good. 
Employef'^  In  this  case  are  a  part  of  the 
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public  and  their  rights  and  interests  are 
an  integral  part  of  this  public  good. 

The  contribution  of  private  en«)loyees 
to  profit  is  missing  in  public  endeavors. 
The  function  of  public  service  is  not 
profitmaking  but  providing  services- 
services  which  are  by  their  very  nature 
vital  to  the  operation  of  the  entire 
society. 

Without  the  claim  to  responsibility 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  profits — 
for  there  are  no  profits — the  argument 
that  employees  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate as  employees  in  the  decisions  on  the 
use  of  those  profits  ^alls  by  the  wayside. 

When  these  two  assumptions  fall,  an- 
otifer  rises  to  take  their  place.  The  as- 
sumption xmderlying  the  relationship 
between  public  employee  and  public  em- 
ployer is  that  they  both  are  responsible 
to  the  same  society  and  that  they  both 
owe  an  allegiance  to  the  general  welfare. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  general 
public  would  sit  idly  by  and  allow  its 
representatives  to  mistreat  those  who 
are  employed  to  provide  vital  services. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  agents  of  the 
general  public,  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  would  ignore  the  siz- 
able section  of  the  public  which  is  em- 
ployed to  provide  vital  services. 

All  of  this  is  amplified  by  the  fact  that 
the  leverage  which  makes  collective  bar- 
gaining effective  in  private  industry — 
the  witliholding  of  profitmaking  work — 
becomes  a  threat  to  public  welfare  in  the 
public  sector.  Private  employees  derive 
their  power  through  the  threat  of  with- 
drawing their  profitmaking  efforts.  Pub- 
lic employees  would  not  be  withdrawing 
profitmaking  efforts — they  would  be 
withdrawing  services  which  are  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  society. 

These  argiiments  are  not  new.  They 
need  restatement  at  this  time,  however, 
because  of  the  deliberations  of  this  body 
on  the  subject.  As  it  is  our  duty  to  serve 
the  public  welfare,  it  is  surely  our  duty 
to  recognize  these  factors.  We  can  and 
we  should  adopt  those  measures  which 
tend  to  protect  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
welfare  of  those  citizens  who  serve  in 
public  employment.  But  we  must  not  ex- 
tend to  them  a  bludgeon  which  can  dis- 
rupt the  working  of  the  society  as  a 
whole  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  compari- 
son with  the  rights  of  those  workers  who 
must  contend  with  the  profit  motive  of 
private  employers. 

Mr.  ORASSIaET.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  doubtless  will  be  urged  to  adopt 
new  legislation  authorizing  the  forced 
imlonlzatton  of  the  14  V2  million  citizens 
employed  at  all  levels  of  government.  In 
fact,  committee  consideration  of  such 
legislative  proposals  dealing  with  Federal 
employees  will  commence  any  day  now. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  would 
have  us  believe  that  labor  organizations 
cannot  survive  unless  union  officials  are 
granted  dictatorial  power  over  all  em- 
ployees within  bargaining  units. 

Is  there  any  evidence  indicating  that 
the  survival  at  labor  unions  depends 
upon  our  giving  union  officials  a  license 
to  exact  dues  or  fees  from  all  workers? 

I  submit  there  Is  no  such  evidence. 

There  Is,  however,  abundant  evidence 


showing  clearly  that  many  labor  organi- 
zations are  growing  and  prospering  as 
voluntary  organizations. 

Nineteen  States  have  outlawed  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  their  private  sectors 
by  enacting  right-to-work  laws  author- 
ized by  section  14 fb)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  first  of  these  laws  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Florida  more 
than  30  years  ago. 

Have  labor  unions  withered  on  the  vine 
under  Florida's  policy  of  voluntarism? 

An  impartial  and  authoritative  answer 
to  that  question  is  provided  by  imion 
membership  statistics  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Labor  Departments  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Its  most  recent  study  discloses  that  in 
1972  there  were  318,000  Florida  members 
of  unions  aflOliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
Ten  years  earlier  the  AFL-CIO  claimed 
only  150.000  members  in  the  Sunshine 
State. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  na- 
tional labor  federation  realized  a  mem- 
bership increase  of  112  percent  in  Florida 
during  that  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  decade  which 
ended  in  1972  AFL-CIO  unions  in  the 
19  right-to-work  States,  collectively, 
achieved  a  gain  of  714,000  members. 

I  repeat,  unions  afQliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO  realized  a  net  gain  of  714,000 
members  in  the  19  States  forbidding 
compulsory  unionism  between  1962  and 
1972. 

The  labor  federation  achieved  an  in- 
crease of  830,500  members  in  the  remain- 
ing 31  States. 

The  average  AFL-CIO  membership 
gain  in  the  right-to-work  States  was 
35,579  members  per  State. 

The  average  increase  in  the  remainder 
of  the  country  was  26,790  members  per 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  indisputable  facts 
refute  the  suggestion  that  unions  cannot 
expand  their  ranks  without  compuslory 
membership.  They  also  illustrate  that 
employees  will  voluntarily  join  and  sup- 
port labor  organizations  which  merit 
their  support. 

In  my  view,  only  a  completely  irre- 
sponsible legislative  body  would  expose 
Government  employees  to  compulsory 
unionism  and  its  Inevitable  abuses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  all  such 
proposals. 

No  other  organization  in  American  so- 
ciety seeks  the  extraordinary,  special 
privileges  that  labor  unions  seek  through 
the  coercive  power  of  the  union  shop  and 
the  captive  membership.  If  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked  these  special  privileges 
are  destined  to  turn  America — the  land 
of  the  free — into  America — the  land  of 
the  fee.  For  that  is  what  the  coercive 
force  of  the  union  shop  is  all  about — the 
exacting  of  a  fee  from  an  individual  for 
the  privilege  of  working.  When  Euro- 
pean peasants  voluntarily  came  to 
America  70  to  100  years  ago,  they  came 
here  because  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 
Now  the  descendants  of  those  same  peas- 
ants find  an  economic  sanction  attached 
to  their  opportunity;  they  find  the  fee 
compromising  their  freedom;  they  find 
the  freedom  of  association  changed  to 


coerced  associations,  they  find  them- 
selves threatened  with  unemployment 
because  they  choose  not  to  associate. 
The  forced  fee  becomes  a  sanction  on 
the  freedom  to  work — the  right  to  work. 

Besides  being  an  economic  sanction, 
the  union  shop  agreement  potentially 
violates  the  religious  freedoms  of  certain 
small  sects  in  America.  Recorded  cases 
indicate  that  some  people's  worshiping 
habits  dictate  against  belonging  to  any 
"worldly"  organizations.  Labor  unions 
fall  into  that  category.  Forced  member- 
ship and  even  voluntary  membership  are 
a  compromise  of  religious  teaching.  If 
these  people  choose  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  tiieir  conscience  and  not  join 
a  union,  they  find  themselves  uiem- 
ployed.  If  they  choose  to  work  and  are 
forced  to  join  the  union,  they  find  them- 
selves violating  their  religious  teachings. 
No  free  man  should  be  forced  into  such 
a  compromising  position.  Hence,  free- 
dom of  religion  is  integrally  tied  to  the 
right  to  work  for  some. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  current  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial and  its  meaning,  most  of  us  con- 
tinue to  take  for  granted  the  nimierous 
rights  promised  by  the  Constitution. 

Each  of  us  Is  free  to  join  and  support 
a  variety  of  private  associations,  includ- 
ing churches  and  political  parties.  We 
are  likewise  free  to  refrain  from  Joining 
and  supporting  such  organizations. 

It  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  recall 
that  before  the  American  Revolution  a 
legally  established  church  existed  in 
nine  of  the  original  colonies,  a  chvuxh 
supported  by  tax  fimds. 

Residents  of  those  colonies  were  ob- 
ligated by  law  to  embrace  the  Ideology 
of  the  sanctioned  church,  to  be  members 
of  it,  and  to  pay  taxes  to  support  it.  In 
1784  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
then  the  most  populous  State  in  the  in- 
fant republic,  was  confronted  by  a  pro- 
posed tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  bill  was  endorsed 
by  then  Gov.  Patrick  Henry.  He  argued 
that  every  Virginian  should  be  required 
by  law  to  support  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion because  such  teaching  was  benefi- 
cial to  everyone. 

The  general  assessment  bill  was  re- 
jected, and  1786  saw  the  enactment  of 
the  "Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Freedom,"  which  was  drafted  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  supported  vigorously  by 
James  Madison.  The  preamble  to  that 
act  declares: 

That  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical. 

The  1786  Virginia  statute  was  the  fore- 
runner of  article  I  of  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  precludes  the  establishment  of 
an  exclusive,  government-sanctioned 
church  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  does,  in  fact,  re- 
peat itself. 

Today  the  Congress  is  confronted  by 
proposals  which  would  sanction  the  forc- 
ible collection  of  union  dues  from  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
of  the  50  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. This  legislation  is  presented 
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under  the  guise  of  extending  collective- 
bargaining  privileges  to  civil  servants. 
Union  spokesmen  contend  that  public 
employees  are  "second-class  citizens"  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  not  mandated 
collective  bargaining  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  has  not  authorized  strikes 
in  the  public  sector. 

Would  union  olEcials  demand  a  license 
to  collect  monthlj'  dues  or  fees  from  Gov- 
ciument  employees  if  they  were  genu- 
inely concerned  about  the  well-being  of 
those  employees? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  forced  unionization 
of  public  employees  is  now  prohibited  by 
laws,  constitutional  provisions,  and  ex- 
ecutives orders  in  34  of  the  50  States. 

Those  34  States  are  heeding  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  prestigious  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Its  recommendations  were 
contained  in  a  report  published  in  1970 
after  a  year-long  study  of  employer- 
employee  relations  in  the  public  sector. 
I  quote  from  a  portion  of  that  report 
dealing  with  union  membership : 
"  V.TiUe  recognltlou  of  the  rlgh:  to  member- 
ship Is  fundamental,  of  equal  importance  Is 
the  principle  that  no  public  employee  should 
be  required  or  coerced  Into  joining  an  orga- 
nization as  a  condition  of  employment — the 
right  to  refrain  is  just  as  basic  and  precious 
as  tlie  right  to  join,  and  the  CoramisElon 
s^upports  this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  position  is  also  sup- 
ported by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  constituents.  A  nationwide  public 
opinion  survey  was  conducted  earlier  this 
year  by  the  respected  Opinion  Research 
Corp.,  of  Princeton,  N.J.  Respondents 
were  asked; 

Should  the  U.S.  Congress  pass  a  law  which 
vould  allow  agreements  requiring  employees 
to  Join  or  pay  dues  to  a  union  In  order  to 
■work  for  state,  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments? 

That  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative  by  79  percent  of  all  respondents, 
by  73  percent  of  the  Nation's  union  mem- 
bers, 79  percent  of  all  Democrats,  78 
percent  of  all  Republicans,  and  84  pei- 
cent  of  all  Independent  voters. 

A  second  question  asked  by  ORC  in 
that  same  survey  was: 

Should  the  U.S.  Congress  pass  a  law  with 
would  allow  agreements  requiring  employees 
to  Join  or  pay  dues  to  a  union  in  order  to 
work  lor  the  Federal  government? 

This  question  also  was  answered  "No," 
by  79  percent  of  all  respondents,  Ijy  71 
percent  of  the  Nation's  union  members, 
77  percent  of  all  Democrats,  78  percent 
of  all  Republicans,  and  84  percent  of  all 
Independent  voters. 

If  any  Member  of  this  body  questions 
these  results,  I  challenge  them  to  poll 
their  own  constituencies  to  find  out  what 
the  people  they  represent  think  about  the 
issue. 

I  have  seen  results  of  polls  on  public 
sector  bargaining  by  Senator  Eagleton, 
by  our  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ash- 
BRooK,  by  the  representative  to  the  Mis- 
souri State  House  of  Representatives 
from  that  State's  157  District,  and  by 
California  Assemblyman  Greene;  results 
were  all  consistent  with  the  ORC  re- 
sults— the  public  is  opposed. 

Passage  of  new  laws  authorizing  the 
forced  unionization  of  public  employees 
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would  represent  a  betrayal  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  1962  to  1971  I  was  a 
member  of  tlie  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  while  employed  as  a  pro- 
duction worker  at  tlie  Waterloo  Register 
Co..  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  I  joined  volun- 
tarily and  of  a  free  will.  Indeed,  the 
union  bettered  my  life  as  a  worker.  My 
freedom  of  choice  is  more  valuable  to  me 
than  the  potential  security  I  might  gain 
from  joining  a  union.  If  the  unions  are  so 
fearful  that  they  cannot  carry  out  their 
functions  without  forced  membership, 
then  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividual:-, such  as  myself  who  feel  that  the 
freedom  to  deal  witli  one's  employer  as 
one  v.ishes  is  more  important  than  sur- 
rendering fuch  freedom  to  the  union. 
Remember,  the  union  represents  masses 
of  people  rather  than  individuals,  and  at 
a  cost.  To  my  mind,  the  land  of  the  free 
must  not  become  the  land  of  the  fee. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  tlie 
union's  own  argument,  the  prim.nry  rea- 
son for  demanding  that  State  legisla- 
tures and  this  Congress  give  unions  the 
pouer  to  require  membership  or  finan- 
cial support  for  all  workers  is  that  the 
unions  are  themselves  required  to  repre- 
sent all  workers  in  the  bargaining  unit. 
This  derives  from  the  so-called  exclu- 
sive representation  principle  which  the 
unioiis  managed  to  have  included  in 
most  labor  legislation. 

A  union  becomes  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative if  over  half  of  those  voting  in 
a  uiiit — no  matter  how  small  that  num- 
ber may  be — name  tlie  union  as  their 
bargaining  agent.  The  unions  like  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  new  about  this 
principle  because  it  has  long  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  any  governmental  sys- 
tem. They  point  to  legislators  and  say 
that  we  represent  everyone  in  an  elec- 
tion district  even  tliough  we  may  have 
been  elected  by  only  a  bare  majority  of 
a  small  turnout.  But  think  of  the  au- 
dacity of  this  argument!  Time,  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusive  representation  exists 
in  government,  but  only  in  government. 
Are  the  unions,  through  some  sort  of  un- 
conscious Freudian  impulse,  actually 
confessing  a  secret  covetousness  when 
they  seek  to  claim  a  privilege  which  has 
historically  been  considered  so  danger- 
ous tliat  only  governments  have  been  au- 
thorized to  exercise  it? 

It  should  be  clear  now,  as  it  should 
have  been  clear  for  the  past  several 
decades,  that  the  only  purpose  to  be 
sei-ved  by  asking  for  tliis  peculiarly  gov- 
ernmental privilege  is  that  the  unions 
want  to  become  governments.  Such  an 
astounding  conclusion  illuminates  sev- 
eral heretofore  mysterious  situations.  We 
can  now  understand  the  emphasis  given 
by  unions  to  the  discipline  of  members, 
to  taxation  m  the  form  of  dues  and  as- 
sessments, and  to  certain  monarchical 
or  dynastic  tendencies  in  tlie  union 
movement. 

Here  and  now  we  must  say,  "we  are 
the  government,  not  you."  No  private  or- 
ganization has  the  right  to  assume  what 
are  essential  and  inherent  government 
privileges:  what  is  more,  we  are  dei'elict 
in  our  duty  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
if  we  transfer  any  of  our  power  to  a 
private  group.  The  privilege  of  exclusive 


representation  Is  such  a  power.  And  it 
becomes  particularly  reprehensible  to 
grant  Uie  power  to  others  when  it  can 
be  applied  m  an  employment  situation. 
Short  of  taking  a  citizen's  life,  there  is 
no  more  powerful  coercion  that  can  be 
applied  to  someone  than  to  threaten  his 
ability  to  earn  a  living  in  tlie  profession 
of  his  chosen  training. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mi".  Speaker,  our 
form  of  government  with  its  divided  pow- 
ers encourages  the  testing  of  ideas  and 
theories  in  the  individual  States  before 
tcmmitting  tlio  entire  Nation  to  certain 
le/isTative  policies. 

This  testing  in  50  different  laboratorie.s 
is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  system  of 
government. 

Many  of  om-  States  are  presently  test- 
ing collective  bargaining  laws  in  their 
public  sectors.  More  than  30  States  have 
enacted  laws  to  regulate  relations  be- 
tween governmental  units  and  their  em- 
plojees.  These  laws  reflect  local  circum- 
.siances  and  local  preferences. 

In  lieu  of  supplanting  those  statutes 
witli  a  new  Federal  law,  the  Congress 
should  encourage  the  continuation  of 
that  testing  by  the  States.  In  my  view,  it 
is  highly  questionable  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  authority  to  intrude 
itself  into  the  employment  practices  of 
school  boards,  local  governments,  and 
otlier  public  employers. 

At  the  present  time  the  laws  of  34 
States  forbid  the  practice  of  compelling 
workers  to  join  or  pay  monthly  fees  to 
labor  organizations  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. It  would  be  inexcusable  for  the 
Congress  to  deny  the  States  their  au- 
thority to  outlaw  all  forms  of  compulsorj- 
unionism. 

The  Federal  Government  would  be 
well-advised  to  heed  the  counsel  of  the 
bipartisan  and  widely  re.spected  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

In  1970,  after  a  year -long  study,  the 
Commission  circulated  its  findings  and 
recommendations  relative  to  employer- 
employee  relations  in  the  pu^ic  sector. 
Its  report  warned  against  "any  Federal 
effort  to  mandate  a  collective  bargaining, 
meet  and  confer,  or  any  other  labor-re- 
lations system  for  the  employees  of  State 
and  local  jurisdictions  or  for  anv  sector 
thereof." 

Commission  members  also  recom- 
mended: 

In  the  absence  of  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  unwillingness  or  Inability  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  act,  the  Federal 
Government  should  refrain  from  preemptive 
action.  Such  evidence  clearly  Is  lacking  at 
present.  States  and  localities  have  developed 
and  are  developing  their  own  response  to  the 
challenge  of  employee  militancy,  especially 
teacher  militancy.  Given  the  nature  of  this 
Challenge,  experimentation  and  flexibility  are 
needed,  not  a  standardized,  Federal,  preemp- 
tive approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  camiot  justify  putting 
tlie  more  than  11  million  State,  county 
and  municipal  employees  and  their  em- 
ployers in  a  Federal  straitjacket.  I  am 
irrevocably  committed  to  preserving  the 
power  of  the  States  to  decide  whether  to 
extend  collective  bargaining  privileges  to 
their  employees  and  the  employees  of 
their  political  subdivisions. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I 
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can  speak  for  you  in  thanking  our  many 
colleagues  who  so  eloquently  addressed 
themselves  to  this  emotion-charged  and 
highly  controversial  issue. 

While  some  may  disagree  with  what 
was  said  here  today,  we  are  sure  every 
Member  of  Congress  now  has  a  better 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved. 

We  have  been  made  aware  of  many 
different  problems. 

There  is  the  injustice  of  denying  any 
citizen  or  group  of  citizens  a  voice  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  which  is  what 
happens  when  we  grant  unions  "exclu- 
sive representation"  rights. 

There  is  the  matter  of  compulsory 
imlon  membership  requirements — union 
shops,  and  agency  shops — which  are  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  exclusivity 
"principle." 

We  have  seen  how  union  power  can  , 
determine  decisions  which  have  extreme  ^ 
consequences  on  the  Government's  abil- 
ity to  provide  services.  We  have  seen  how 
the  taxpayer,  in  the  end,  must  always 
foot  the  bill  for  whatever  wage  conces- 
sions Government  officials  are  forced  to 
make. 

We  have  analyzed  the  matter  of  gov- 
ernmental sovereignty — and  have  lis- 
tened to  a  persuasive  argiunent  against 
any  sort  of  "bargaining"  between  Gov- 
ernment and  a  private  organization. 

We  have  heard  chapter  and  verse  how 
strikes  by  Government  workers  threaten 
the  public  welfare,  and  how  strike  prohi- 
bitions simply  do  not  work. 

Out  of  all  this  emerges  a  set  of  facts 
we  must  keep  in  mind  at  all  times:  First. 
That  Government  must  be  the  servant 
of  idl  people  at  all  times;  Second.  That 
Government  is  indeed  different  from  pri- 
vate industry,  where  profit  is  the  motive 
for  operation;  Third.  That  disruptions 
of  vital  public  services  cannot  be  toler- 
ated; and  Fourth.  That  because  of  Its 
very  nature,  Government  must  remain 
in  the  hands  of  elected  officials,  lest  it  be- 
come Uie  property  of  any  special  interest. 
Problems — points  of  agi'eement — points 
of  disagreement. 

Now  I  would  like  to  propose  a  solution. 


I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  special 
conditions  and  responsibilities  which  are 
unique  to  government  and  government 
service  woxild  appear  to  preclude  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  public  employment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  public  em- 
ployees should  be  prohibited  from  join- 
ing employee  associations,  or  that  repre- 
sentatives of  these  associations  should 
not  be  able  to  discuss  grievances — and 
even  public  policy  matters — with  the 
elected  officials  of  government.  All  citi- 
zens must  have  that  right. 

It  does  mean  that  elected  officials,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  gov- 
ernment, should  never  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  any  private  organization, 
since  such  agreements — by  definition — 
compromise  both  governmental  sover- 
eignty and  the  rights  of  citizens  who  are 
not  members  of  the  association. 

It  means  that  "collective  bargaining" 
as  we  know  it  today,  is  simply  Incom- 
patible with  representative  government, 
and  monopoly  trade  unionism,  as  we 
know  it,  incompatible  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice merit  system. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  relationship 
between  State  and  local  governments  and 
their  employees  Is  their  own  affair,  and 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  keep  its  hands 
out  of  the  pudding. 

We  have  enough  problems  to  deal  with. 

One  of  the  first,  perhaps,  ought  to  be 
to  correct  the  imbalances  and  injustices 
we  created  when  we  enacted  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

To  strap  America's  14-and-a-half  mil- 
lion public  employees  with  the  same 
problrms  would  be  utter  folly. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Derwin- 

SKI). 


FOREIGN     CAR     DUMPING     PRICES 
REVEALED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19, 
1975, 1  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  begin  an  investigation  into  the 
possible  dumping  into  the  American  mar- 
ket of  automobiles  by  manufacturers  who 
produce  abroad.  Pursuant  to  that  re- 
quest. Treasury  indicated  a  need  for  ad- 
ditional pricing  information  which  was 
provided  to  them  last  week  by  my  staff, 
and  which  I  am  making  public  today. 

The  following  pricing  information  lists 
home  market  prices,  domestic  market 
prices,  and  in  some  cases,  third  market 
prices  for  those  auto  manufacturers  who 
are  in  apparent  violation  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921,  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous trade  agreements  that  the  United 
States  maintains  with  her  trading  part- 
ners. These  prices  support  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  Standards  previous  sus- 
picions that  foreign  auto  makers  are 
selling  their  cars  at  a  less  than  fair  mar- 
ket value  in  this  country,  as  indicated  in 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  in  staff  investigations. 

The  absence  of  home  market  prices  for 
both  Japan  and  Sweden  is  temporary, 
inasmuch  as  the  subcommittee  expects 
to  receive  additional  home  market  price 
information  early  next  month.  In  all 
cases,  the  "basic"  home  market  prices 
are  comparable  to  the  U.S.  "wholesale" 
price. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  dumping,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  last  Friday, 
the  United  Auto  Workers  also  filed  a 
petition  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  requesting  an  antidumping 
investigation  of  foreign  automobiles. 

The  price  information  lists  follow: 


GERMANY 


Name  of  vehicle 


Home  market  price 
Basic  >       Total-' 


U.S.  market  price         3d  market  price 

Retail*        Basic:         Total* 


Whole- 
sale' 


Audi:  100 LS:  2  door. $5,265  $5,844 

Capri  II:  Ghia..    6,219  6,903 

Mercedes: 

450  SE  sedan 14,554  16,155 

450  SEL  sedan 16,524  18,341 

450  SE  coupe ....  15,694  17.420 

450SLCcoup« 17,572  19,504 

Ope):  Manta  sport 4,926  5,444 

Volkswagen: 

Rabbit,  2  door  <golO. .   .  3,  255  3. 613 

Rabbit,  4  door  (golf). .  .  3,424  3,801 

Sirocco  TS 4,901  5,441 


$4,687 

4,000 

13,  755 
14,837 
13,361 
16.689 
3,302 

2.619 

2,738 
3,758 


$5,695 
4,699 

17,713 
19,106 
17,056 
21,307 
3,744 

2,999 
3,139 
4,450 


$5.  349 
6,268 

19.384 
21.546 
18,  572 
22, 541 
4,839 

2,777 
3,091 
4,698 


$6,259 
7,328 

22,67J 

25,204 

21,  m 

26, 734 

5,66 

2 

3,250 

3,615 

5,496 


■  German  blue  book  titled  "Schwacke:  Marketbericht  fur  Gebrauchtfahrzeuge"  that  included 
new  car  prices  as  well  as  used  car  prices.  Feb.  2. 1975.  Basic  price  is  less  U  percent  VAT.  DM =2.29. 
>  German  blue  book,  ibid.  Total  price  includes  11  percent  VAT.  DM— 2.29. 
3  American  invoice  service  price,  less  3  percent  import  duty.  1975  prices. 

•  American  invoice  service  price,  1975. 

•  Price  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  published  in  "Autocar,"  IPC  Tratsport  Press.  May  10,  1975. 
Base  pric*  is  wittMut  car  tax  or  VAT.  Pound  2.34. 

•  Price  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  published  in  AUTOCAR,  loc.  cit  Total  price  includes  car  tax  and 
VAT.  Peund=2.34.  ^ 


FRANCE 


Home  market  price       U.S.  market  price 


Name  of  vehicle 


Basic 


Total    Wholesale       Retail 


3d  market  price 

Total 


Basic 


Renault' 

17  TL  convertible.  =  ■  $4. 282 

17  TL  convertible  automobile.  ■' '  4. 627 
17TLcoupe... :'4,006 


<$3,976      »4.935.... 

'4,252       -5.265  ..._ 

5  3, 673       •  4, 535       >  4, 563 


I"  5. 339 


3.88. 


'  All  prices  for  Renault  are  1974  prices.  Franc 
2  Ex  works  price  as  found  in  "World  Cars,  1974,"  publi'.>hed  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  W;. 
less  33  %  for  VTA. 
:  Includes  1900  francs  for  leather  upholstery  which  is  standard  in  exports  to  the  United  St^tfs. 
'  American  invoice  service  price,  less  3  percent  import  duly.  M,iy  1,  1975. 
'  American  invoice  service  price,  May  1, 1975. 

•  Ibid.,  but  includes  $281,  less  3  percent  import  duty,  for  automatic  transmission 
'  Ibid.,  but  includes  $330  for  automatic  transmission  and  3  percent  impoit  duty. 

■17TL  coupe  automatic  price,  less  2,000  francs  for  automatic  transmission,  plus  1,900  for 
leather  upholstery  which  is  standard  in  exports  to  the  United  States.  Total  of  preceding  is  iess 
33  percent  foi  VAT. 

•  Price  in  the  United  K.ngdom  as  published  in  "Autocar,"  IPC  Transport  Press,  May  10, 1975. 
Base  price  is  without  car  tax  and  VAT.  Pound  -  2.34. 

'« Price  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  published  in  'Autocar,"  loc.  cit.  Total  price  includes  car  lax 
and  VAT.  Pound  =  2.34. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 


-Home  market  prict 


U.S.  market  price 


f.;G: 


Coupe.  MGB.GT 

Midget -■ 

MG8 

JiiSu,if:XKEsetieslll,  V  12.. 

Tr.umph: 

Spitfire  convertible  1500.. 
TRG  convertible 


Basic 


$4,8S?. 
3  119 
4.265 
7,41(3 

3.378 
5,204 


Total 


Wbotesaie 


$5, 679 

3.744 

■4.991 

-8,758 

3.952 
'  6, 088 


$3,771 
2  851 
3.446 

7.205 

2.9f-9 
3.866 


All  British  home  market  prices  from  "Autocar",  IPC  Transport  Press  '/<d   10  1.>>'5  6a-e  pcice 
.vithout  car  tax  or  VAT.  Pound-=2.34. 
American  invoice  service  price,  les';  3  percent  import  Uitv.  J.->n  2,  ISil 

Ibid, 
■  Ibid,.  Ma-.  28,  197b. 


Name  of  vetiicle 


Fiat:  I 

124  Soorl  Spider.  1.300. 

128  sedan,  2  doer 

128  sedan,  4  door 

128  SL  coupe 

Alfa  Romeo:'  Spider  2000 
veloct 


ITALY 

Home  market  price       U.S.  marVet  pri.e 
Basic         Total  Wholesale 


Retail 


3d  rnaiKet  price 
Basic  Total 


■  $3. 812 

•  <  2, 475 

NA 

;    2,  524 


NA 


i$3,739 
:  2, 171 
=  2.233 
'2,475 

■  5, 470 


:  $4.  703 
r2,664 
:2.740 
-3.037 


5  12.6*8 
«  2, 798 


$3.  098 
:  3, 273 


^6.795      '6,086 


'7,120 


'  AM  prices  for  Fiat  are  1974  price";.  Lira    CO?. 

■  Ei  works  price  as  found  in  "World  Cars,  1974,"  published  bv  the  Automobile  Club  of  Italy. 
American  Invoice  service  price,  less  3  percent  impart  duty.  1974  price  is  ihe  only  available  at 
this  date. 

•  This  price  is  that  of  the  Rally  128,  a  comparable,  although  somewhat  larfi?r  and  more  expensive 
car. 

!•  Prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  published  in  "Autocar,"  IPC  Tr;»nfpcM  P.e;".  f  y  iO,  1975. 
Base  price  is  without  car  tax  or  VAT.  Pound -2.34. 

'  This  price  i^  that  of  the  123  S  130(i  sport  coupe,  a  comparable  car. 

'  IbiJ. 

CAHADA 


Name  of  vehicle 

American  Motors: 

Gremlin  6  cylinder.  rJo.  46  5 

Hornet  6  cylinder.  No.  02-7 

Cuysler  Corp.; 

Valiant  Duster,  6  cylinder,  VL-29-. 

Dodge  Dart,  6  cylinder,  LL  41 

Fonl  Motor  Co.: 

Pinto,  4  cylinder.  No.  12 

Maverick  6  cylinder.  No.  91 

General  Motors: 

Vega  4cylinder,  V  11 

Chevelle  Malibu,  8  cylinder.  C  37. 

Monte  Carlo  S  coupe,  H  57 


Horn" 

market 

price  '— 

Factory 

price 


$2,703 
$3,103 

$3,126 

m«6 

$3,094 
$3,111 

$2,738 
$3:646 
$4,300 


U.S. 
market 

price  "^^ — 
Wholesale 


$2,701 
$2,975 

$3,043 
$3,070 

$2,953 


$2,588 
$3,186 
$3,905 


<  The  Canadian  "Red  Book",  a  document  comparable  to  the  U.S.  Blue  Book.  Available  through 
Nalioiial  Marketing  Reports.  900  S.  Wabash.  Chicago,  III.  312-427-3464.  Jack  HefTinger,  Publisher. 
Home  market  price  is  less  15  percent  tax. 

>  Includes  dealer  preparation  and  excise  taxes.  "United  Buying  Service  Guide  to  Automobiles, 
1975." 

-  The  Commerce  Department  advised  the  subcommittee  that  irrespective  of  v^hether  or  not  the 
car  !■>  made  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  the  price  of  the  car  is  the  U.S.  price. 

SWEDEN 


N»me  of  vehicle 

Home  market  price 
Bask:         Total 

U.S.  market  price 
Wholesale       Retail 

3d  market  price 
Basic          Total 

Saab;93EMS.  2doof 

Volvo:  244  Gl 

NA            NA 
NA            NA 

1  $4,868  i$6.048 
«5,292      !6,595 

»$5.250       «S6,205 
»  7,  569        «  8,  856 

'  American  invoice  service  price,  less  3  percent  import  duty.  May  1, 1975. 

-  American  invoice  service  price.  May  1,  1975. 

*  Price  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  published  by  "Autocar,"  IPC  Transport  Pre:s,  f.'av  10  1975 
Base  price  is  without  car  tax  or  VAT.  Pound  =2.34. 

'  Price  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  published  by  "Autocar,"  loc.  cit.  Total  price  includes  car  tax 
and  VAT.  Pound=2.34. 


PRICE  OF  TYPICAL  POPUUR  MODEL,  2-OOOR  HARDTOP,  8  CYLIfJOER  WITH  COMPARABI E 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


Retail 


$4,649. 

3.549 

:  4.  249 

*  8, 878 

3.745 

>  4,  ggi 


Pflce  in  Price  in  Canada 

Onrted     -      

States  United 

(U.S.  Canadian        States 


Canadian  price 

difterantial  over 

(under)  U.S.  price 

Amount 
(US. 


dollars)       dollars     dollars '    dollars) :      Percent 


1974  model  introduction: 

Factory  list  price 

Sales  excire  tax  ■.         .  . 
Dealers  delivery  and  hanillin?... 

ManufKturer's  suggested  ret><il 
price- 


6.475 
17 

50 


6.542 


7.206 

602 
40 


7.  210 

6a^ 
40 


7.848         7,853 


73'-. 
(10) 


1.311 


11.4 


20.0 


PRICE  OF  TYPICAL  MOOEU  SUBCOMPACT  2-DOOR  SCDAN  WITH  COMPARABLl"  STAfi.;ARO 
EQUIPMENT  IT)  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA* 


1974  model  introduction: 

Factory  list  price 

Sales  excise  tax' 

Dealers  delivery  and  handling  ... 

Manufacturer's  suggested  reta  I 
price' .      . 


Price  in 

United 

States 

<U.S. 

dollars) 


2,228 
'9 


Price  ill  (^nada 


CaMdia* 
dollars 


2,398 
237 


United 

States 

dollars' 


2.399 
237 


Canadian  fire 

differential  over 

(under)  U.S.  pric* 

Amount 
(U.S. 

riollais):     Peicenl 


171 
22* 


7.7 


2,237        2,635        2,637 


17.9 


PRICE  OF  TYPICAL  POPULAR  MODEL,'4D0OR  SEDAN,  8  CYLINDER  WITH  COMPARABLE 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


1971  model  introduction: 

Factory  list  price 

Sales/excise  tax  i .. 

Dealers  delivery  and  handling.. 


3,85? 
19 

40 


4,209 
360 

40 


4,211 

360 
4« 


359 
341 


9l3 


Manufacturei's  suggested  reta.! 
price  • 


3,911 


4.609        4,612 


701 


17. 


»  8th  annual  report  ol  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  the  Operation  of  the  Automotive  Product' 
Trade  Act  of  1965.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1974, 
'  Based  onthe  exchange  rate  in  December  1973  C$1  ^1.00958  US 

•  Canadian  sales  tax  11  peicent  1964  *7,  12  percent  1968;  U.S.  excise  tax  10  pe-cent  1964  65 
A  '**'^r*iQ??*^  August  1971.  U.S.  excise  tat  on  passenger  cars  and  light  trucks  repealed  as  oi 

Milg*  13*  17/1. 

'  1972  model  prices  are  as  of  December  1971  after  company  responses  to  end  ct  Phase  I  price 

6  Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  pries  includps  factory  list  price,  sales  tax  or  excise  tax  and 
dealer  delivery  and  handling,  but  exclutlps  destination  charges.  State  and  loial  taxes  litense 
and  title  fees. 

•  Excise  tax  on  tires  and  lubes. 

JAPAN  (ADDITIONAL  HOME  MARKET  PRICES  ARE  EXPECTED  BY  AUG.  1) 


Home  market  price       U.S.  market  price         3d  market  price 


Name  of  vehicle 


Basic         Total  Wholesale        Retail         Bask 


Total 


Honda: 

Civic  2  door.. .  (') 

Civic  2  door  automatic. .  (<) 

Mazda: 

RX3  coupe C) 

RX4  sedan (') 

RX4  wagon (; 

Toyota 

Corolla  2  door,  1200E...  (") 

Celica4  sport,  2  door...  {') 

Subaru:   Leone   1400  4W0 
station  wagon .'3,072. 


(')       $2, 389 
(')         2, 485 


0) 
<•) 
(') 

^> 
(') 


3.030 
3,606 
3,149 

2.366 

3,093 

•2,997 


$2,799 
S2,979 

3.697 

4,497 

^4,967 

2,711 

^3.694 


$2  398 
2,531 

$2,806 
•2,»G9 

3,449 
4.275 
4,7<2 

4,139 
5.129 

■  5,  740 

2.702 
3,720 

3.161 
•4,352 

o 


(') 


>  Not  available. 

!  A"'W'e*'<,*«w)ice  service,  1975  prices,  less  3  percent  import  tax  from  wholesale  price 
■>    Autocar  ,  published  by  IPC  Tiansport  Press,  London,  May,  1975  Pound*-  2.34. 
«  "World  Cars,  1974",  Ai,lomob'!e  Ci'.ib  of  Ita!;,  Heiald  Books,  Pelham,  N  Y 


ABSENCE  ON  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten>,  is 
lecognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ab- 


sent from  the  House  on  July  14  and  15 
on  official  business.  For  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  how  I  v.ould  have 
voted  if  I  had  been  present: 

RoUcall  No.  383.— I  would  have  voted 
for  the  amendmnet  to  H.R,  8561,  the 


Agricultiue  Appropriations  Act,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $250  million  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  revolving 
loan  fund  to  help  small  farmers  meet 
federally  Imposed  water  pollution  control 
standards. 
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RoUcall  No.  384.— I  would  have  voted 
for  the  amendment  to  H.R.  8561  to  delete 
$3  million  appropriated  for  Cotton,  Inc. 

Rollcall  No.  385.— I  would  have  voted 
no  on  the  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  8561 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Rollcall  No.  386— I  would  have  voted 
final  passage  of  H.R.  8561. 

Rollcall  No.  388.— I  would  have  voted 
no  on  House  Resolution  599,  providing 
a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7014. 


TURKEY  AND  GREECE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlanan  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  problems  stemming  from  the 
tense  situation  In  Cyprus  are  building 
toward  yet  another  uphappy  showdown. 

Turkey  has  threatened  to  make  us 
remove  our  military  bases  and  close 
down  our  very  sensitive  intelligence  in- 
stallations on  the  Russian  border  if  arms 
shipments  are  not  resumed.  These  ship- 
ments have  been  embargoed  by  the 
Congress  as  a  protest  to  Turkey's  use 
of  American  arms  in  Cyprus. 

Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  has  said 
that  to  restore  this  military  aid  to 
Turkey  would  reward  Turkish  "black- 
mall"  and  would  sanction  Turkey's 
illegal  occupation  of  Cypi-us  which,  in 
itself,  is  a  continuing  violation  of  Amer- 
ican laws  governing  the  use  of  U.S.- 
supplied  arms. 

The  Athens  government,  upset  over 
previous  decisions  in  Washington,  al- 
ready has  puUed  out  of  NATO's  mili- 
tary-command striM^ture  and  has  in- 
sisted that  we  close  down  some  of  our 
bases  in  Greece,  including  our  Navy  fa- 
cility near  Athens  where  we  have  "home 
ported"  six  destroyers.  We  had  also  in- 
tended to  station  an  aircraft  carrier  at 
the  facility,  but  we  have  been  requested 
not  to  pursue  this  plan. 

So,  we  find  ourselves  caught  in  the 
middle  between  two  friends  and  NATO 
allies  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  position  to 
be  in. 

The  United  States,  almost  imbeliev- 
ably,  has  managed  to  alienate  both  Tur- 
key and  Greece. 

Greeks  charge  that  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  "tilted"  American  pol- 
icy in  favor  of  Turkey.  They  condemn 
what  they  say  was  his  failure  to  deter 
the  Ankara  government  in  Turkey  from 
invading  Cyprus  and  subsequently  occu- 
pying 40  percent  of  the  Island. 

Turkey,  for  its  part,  is  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  the 
ban  on  military  aid.  The  ban,  strongly 
opposed  by  President  Ford,  is  aimed  at 
pressuring  the  Turks  Into  withdrawing 
their  army  from  Cyprus. 

President  Ford  earlier  this  month  pro- 
posed a  compromise  of  the  arms  situa- 
tion to  key  congressional  leaders  that 
could  help  to  avert  a  showdown.  If  ap- 
proved, the  sale  of  arms,  but  not  U.S.  aid 
to  Turkey,  wUl  be  resumed. 

The  United  States  has  a  big  defense 
investment  and  an  extremely  sensitive 
national  interest  in  the  outcome  of  this 
situation.  More  than  $3  billion  in  Amer- 
ican military  aid  has  been  pimiped  into 
Turkey  since  1950  for  only  one  reason- 


to  build  a  strong  ally  in  a  strategic  spot — 
on  the  Soviet  Union's  southern  border. 

Of  particular  interest  to  U.S.  defense 
plaimers  is  the  potential  loss  of  elec- 
tronic intelligence  facilities  In  Turkey. 
Listening  posts  along  Turkey's  border 
provide  the  United  States  with  informa- 
tion on  missile  testing  in  Russia  and 
these  posts  also  stand  watch  against  a 
possible  missile  attack.  The  truth  is  that 
they  are  so  vital  and  so  sensitive  that 
I  am  not  permitted  to  discuss  them 
further. 

SuCBce  It  to  say  that  these  are  ex- 
tremely important  bases  to  the  defense 
of  our  own  country. 

And  we  have  a  responsibility  to  look 
first  to  oiu:  own  defense.  I  have  voted 
against  giving  arms  aid  to  Turkey  sev- 
eral times  in  the  past  year  and  I  think 
we  have  made  our  point.  Turkey  is  now 
willing  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  Cyprus 
and  I  think  this  will  result  in  some  solu- 
tion to  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Well,  I  will  have  many  Greek  friends 
who  will  not  understand  this.  To  them, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  stood  with 
them  just  as  long  as  I  could  without 
putting  our  own  country  in  jeopardy. 
Now,  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
America  first  and  I  think  this  of  neces- 
sity dictates  that  we  accept  the  compro- 
mise and  sell  arms  to  Turkey  the  same 
as  we  do  to  Greece  and  other  NATO 
countries. 

We  have  too  much  to  lose  to  do  other- 
wise. 


HEINZ  OFFERS  AMENDMENT  FOR 
WORKABLE  GAO  AUDIT  OF 
ENERGY  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7014,  to 
correct  many  of  the  controversial  and 
unworkable  aspects  of  title  Vin,  which 
establishes  an  Office  of  Petroleimi  Audit- 
ing and. Accounting  within  the  GAO. 

The  intention  of  the  provision  in  the 
bill  was  to  effectively  monitor  data  from 
energy  related  industries.  However,  com- 
plaints from  Government  agencies,  like 
the  SEC,  as  well  as  from  respected  pri- 
vate organizations  and  auditing  groups, 
like  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  attest  that  title  vni 
of  the  bill  cannot  achieve  its  goal.  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  also  opposed  this 
section  in  the  committee  in  part  because 
no  hearings  were  held.  But  the  most 
damning  criticism  came  from  the  GAO 
itself,  which  would  be  charged  with  col- 
lecting energy  related  data. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Staggers  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  dated  July  11.  1975,  he 
wrote: 

While  we  undersand  the  concern  for  Fed- 
eral access  to  accurate  energy  information, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  assignment  of  this 
responsibility  to  the  GAO  is  not  a  desirable 
means  of  achieving  this  purpose.  As  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Legislative  Branch, 
the  GAO  is  responsible  for  reviewing  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  programs 
carried  out  by  Executive  agencies  and  for 
reportuig  the  results  of  Us  reviews  to  the 
(Congress.  If  we  are  to  maintain  both  the 


independence  and  objectivity  necessary  for 
performance  of  these  functions,  and  the 
reputation  for  Independency  and  objectivity 
which  lends  credibility  and  authority  to  our 
reviews,  we  must  scrupulously  avoid  becom- 
ing Involved  In  carrying  out  functions  which 
we  then  must  monitor,  review  and  report 
on  to  the  Congress.  We  have  long  opposed 
placing  operating  functions  of  this  type  in 
the  GAO  as  being  incompatible  with  our 
oversight  role. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  Staats  strongly  op- 
posed title  Vin  in  its  present  foirn 
because  it  would  compromise  GAO's  in- 
dependence and  objectivity  as  an  over- 
sight agency  by  making  it  an  operating 
agency. 

My  substitute  amendment  for  title 
VIII  does  not  alter  the  basic  monitoring 
and  evaluative  fimctions  of  the  GAO, 
but  instead  strengthens  it  by  providing 
power  to  subpena  required  information. 
In  addition,  it  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  when  he  "deems  appropriate " 
or  when  a  committee,  subcommittee  or 
member  requests,  to: 

First,  review  energy  related  data  gatli- 
ering  procedures  of  agencies; 

Second,  review  a  broad  range  of  issues 
that  are  in  the  collection  of  pertinent 
data; 

Third,  conduct  studies  of  existing 
statutes  and  regulated  governing  data 
collection; 

Fourth,  review  policies  and  practices 
of  Federal  agencies  gathering,  analyzing 
and  interpreting  energy  related  data; 
and 

Fifth,  evaluate  particular  projects  of 
programs. 

This  amendment  also  provides  protec- 
tion from  public  disclosure  for  trade 
secrets  and  proprietary  information. 

I  would  appreciate  your  support  of  my 
amendment  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
existing  energy  data  gathering  proce- 
dures of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
follows: 

Comptroller  General  op 

THE  UNn'ED  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  11,  1975. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,   House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  H.R.  7014.  which  Is 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  14,  contains  provi- 
sions which  would  require  the  General  Ac- 
counting omce  (GAO)  to  collect  energ>-re- 
lated  data,  to  conduct  extensive  financial 
audits  of  Individuals  and  companies  in  the 
petroleum  Industry  and  to  prescribe  rviles  for 
uniform  accounting  practices  In  the  petro- 
leum industry.  Tliese  provisions,  contained 
in  title  V  of  the  bill,  were  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  June  24  shortly  before  the  Com- 
mittee voted  to  report  the  bill  favorably.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  substantial  effect  that  H.R. 
7014  as  reported  would  have  on  the  responsi- 
bilities and  workload  of  the  GAO,  we  would 
like  to  offer  our  comments  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  woxUd  establish  in  the 
GAO  an  Office  of  Petroleum  Auditing  and  Ac- 
counting whose  purpose  would  be  to: 

Collect  energ>'-related  data. 

Audit  the  financial  operations  of  persons 
engaged  in  whole  or  in  part  In  the  business 
of  exploring,  producing,  transporting,  refin- 
ing, or  distributing  petroleum  products,  and 

Report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
.sults  of  such  audits. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  woiUd  be  required  to 
prescribe  standards  for  uniform  accounting 
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practices  for  persons  engaged  in  the  bu.slness 
of  exploring,  producing,  transporting,  refin- 
ing, or  distributing  petroleum  products  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  and  varifylng  en- 
ergy-related data.  To  enable  the  GAO  to  ex- 
peditiously develop  such  standards,  the 
pmendment  would  create  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Accounting  Standards  for 
the  Petroleum  Industry. 

1.  While  we  understand  the  coucern  for 
Fedei-al  access  to  accurate  energy  informa- 
tion, we  are  convinced  that  the  as'ignment  of 
this  responsibility  to  the  GAO  is  not  a  de- 
sirable means  of  acbievuig  this  piupose.  A.s 
au  independent  agency  of  the  Legislative 
Branch,  the  GAO  Is  respoujible  for  review- 
ing the  effectivenesij  and  efficiency  of  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  E.wcutlve  agencies  »nd 
for  reporting  the  results  of  its  reviews  to  the 
Congress.  If  we  are  to  maintain  both  the  in- 
dependence and  objectivity  necessary  for  per- 
formance of  these  functions,  and  the  repu- 
tation for  Independency  and  objectivity 
which  lends  credibility  and  authority  to  our 
reviews,  we  must  scrupulously  avoid  becom- 
ing involved  In  carrying  out  fimctions  which 
we  then  miLst  monitor,  review  and  report  on 
to  the  Congress.  We  have  long  opposed  plac- 
ing operating  functions  of  this  type  in  the 
GAO  as  being  incompatible  with  our  over- 
sight role.  < 

If  Congress  deems  it  ^e.sir.able  that  the 
Federal  Government  audit  busttiess  opera- 
tions concerned  with  petroleum  products, 
establish  accounting  standards  for  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  and  collect  datn  from  per- 
sons In  that  Industry,  we  believe  that  a  more 
appropriate  place  for  the  as.-.ignmeut  of  this 
responsibility  would  be  with  an  executive 
agency  or  an  Independent  rt-gulatory  agency. 
GAO  would  then  be  In  a  position  to  exercise 
Independent  and  objective  oversight  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  designated  agency  c:.rrles  out  its 
responsibilities  imder  the  Act. 

2.  There  are  significant  potentiul  conflicts 
between  the  activities  proposed  by  title  V 
and  other  responsibilities  both  within  the 
GAO  and  with  other  Government  agencies. 

The  enactment  of  title  V  would  place  the 
GAO  In  the  energy  data  collection  business 
and  thus  would  conflict  witii  our  re.sponsl- 
blUty  under  Pub.  L.  93-153  to  review  the 
data  collection  forms  of  independent  regu- 
latory agencies  for  the  pmpoye  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  coUt-ction  of  data  is 
duplicative  and/or  tmduly  burdensome  on 
respondents.  Within  the  last  2  yem-s  we  have 
reviewed  under  this  authority  numerouB 
forms  relating  to  the  collection  of  energy 
data  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  tiie  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  We  bPlie'e  it  com- 
pletely inappropriate  for  us  to  carry  out 
both  our  responsibility  for  appro;  al  of"  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies'  request  for 
data  and  this  new  responsibility.  Further- 
more, because  we  would  be  esUbilshlng  uni- 
form accounting  standards  for  the  petro- 
letun  industry  we  could  be  con.9idered  a 
regulatory  agency  and  therefore  responsible 
for  approving  our  owii  Xoi;us  requesting 
energy  data. 

The  Federal  Energy  AdminUlralioa  Act  of 
1!>74  (Pub.  L.  No.  93  275)  est.ibli.slied  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  (FEA)  as  a 
rocrtl  point  within  the  Federal  Government 
for  energy  data  collection  and  analysis.  FEA 
nas  authority  to  collect  dat-a  from  oil  com- 
p.iuies  or  persons  operating  In  the  petro- 
leum industry  and  to  examine  the  records 
or  those  companies  and  person.,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary. 

Section  12  of  the  Federal  Eue:v.-  Admin- 
istration Act  mandates  that  the  GAO  cou- 
tmuously  monitor  and  evaluate  the  opera- 
tions of  PEA  and.  In  particular,  Us  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  energy  data.  To  provide 
the  GAO  this  responsibility  on  top  of  the 
J-espouslblllty  already  given  to  PEA  would 
oe  duplicative  at  a  time  when  there  Is  con- 
cern about  lessening  the  burden  of  report- 


ing requirements  placed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  private  industry. 

Within  the  last  2  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  amotmt  of  ener- 
gy data  being  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Aside  from  tiie  agencies  men- 
tioned, several  biu-eaiis  wUhln  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  a  number  of  otlier 
agencies  collect  subFtantlal  energv  informa- 
tion. Though  FEA  Is  suppased  to  be  the 
focal  point  for  Federal  energy  data  collec- 
f  ion.  it  has  not  been  at  this  point  able  to  co- 
oidiiiate  its  efforts  with  that  of  the  other 
fVderal  agencies.  The  GAO,  together  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  is 
sponsoring  an  interagency  p.inel  on  enerj<y 
dstta  collection  with  the  objective  of  im- 
proving coordination  among  the  several 
n.-,enclcs. 

To  create  new  energy  data-related  activi- 
ties within  the  Federal  sector  without  pro- 
visions for  specific  Interface,  modification, 
or  replacement  of  voluminoiTs  existing  pro- 
grams would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  mistake  at 
this  point  in  time.  The  mandating  of  addi- 
tional data  collection  activities  woiUd  ag- 
gravate the  already  serious  and  growing 
problems  of  fragmented  and  uncoordinated 
Federal  energy  data  programs.  In  addition, 
the  questions  of  what  data  .should  be  avail- 
able, to  whom,  and  how  soon  after  collec- 
tion, are  chronic  in  dealing  with  energy 
problems.  A  periodic  assessmeitt  of  data  col- 
lection is  imperative  if  the  process  is  to  be 
re..iponsive  to  user  needs. 

3.  The  auditing  duties  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  GAO  by  title  V  of  the  biU 
are  so  enormous  as  to  be  impracticable  to 
be  carried  out  by  this  Office.  Even  If  practi- 
cable, the  task  would  be  such  a  dominant 
part  of  our  work  as  to  change  the  entire 
character  of  the  organization. 

Section  501(a)  (2)  provides  for  an  audit  of 
"the  financial  operations  of  persons  engaged 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  business  of  ex- 
ploring, producing,  transporting,  refining,  or 
distributing  petroleum  products  *  <  ."  A 
"person"  Is  defined  in  section  103(3)  of  the 
bill  to  include  "individuals,  corporations, 
companies,  association.":,  Federal,  State  or 
local  governments  and  any  subdivLsion  or 
agency  thereof,  firms,  partnerships,  societies, 
trusts,  joint  ventures,  and  joint  stock  com- 
panies." A  "petroleum  product"  is  defined  in 
section  103(4)  to  mean  "crude  oil.  naliu-al 
g.is  liquids,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  protiuct."  Thus,  as  presently 
worded,  the  bill  extends  auditing  responsi- 
bilities to  employees  of  companies  engaged 
in  vaiious  segment.';  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
trj,  a«  well  as  all  gasoline  stations  in  the 
United  States  plus  those  outside  the  United 
States  operated  by  companies  doing  business 
in  the  United  States,  and  retail  outlets  sell- 
ing petroleum  products  in  any  form  or  quan- 
tity. 

Even  if  examinations  are  limited  to  the 
major  integrated  oil  companies,  we  would 
audit  16  of  the  top  60  industrial  corporation.s 
in  the  country.  The  sales  of  these  16  compa- 
nies amount  to  $180  billion  or  44  percent  of 
the  total  sales  dollars  of  the  top  50  compa- 
nies. The  relative  asset  size  of  these  compa- 
nies is  similar  to  their  share  of  sales  dollars. 
The  amount  of  audit  work  required  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  title  V  would 
be  enormous.  For  GAO  to  assume  direct  au- 
dit re.sponslbility  for  those  companies  in  pe- 
troleum related  Industries  would  pre.sent 
substantial  staffing  problems.  Currently,  the 
public  aceo.intlng  flrnv*.  American  industry, 
and  governments  at  all  levels  employ  most 
of  the  BvaUable  audit  resotirces  in  this  coun- 
trv.  The  public  accounting  firms  engaged  In 
a»!ditlng  the  major  oil  companies  alone  de- 
vote substantial  personnel  and  resources  to 
this  work.  Kven  if  it  were  more  desirable,  it 
would  take  n  long  tnise  U>r  GAO  or  any  other 
agency  to  obtain  eiioisiih  additional  compe- 
tent staff  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  amendment, 
isection   60l(t)W2>    wnu!rl    rPM'ihv    that   a 


report  of  the  results  of  the  audits  undertaken 
be  submitted  to  Congress  no  later  than  3 
months  after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year 
We  believe  that  this  requirement  is  unreal- 
istic in  view  of  the  detaUed  and  comprehen- 
sive iniormation  to  be  obtained  and  submit- 
ted. 

Under  title  V  there  would  appear  to  l)e  » 
pe)fe;itial  for  considerable  duplication  ot  el- 
lort  and  confusion  as  to  the  responslbilitieK 
of  various  periies.  including  the  GAO,  FEA. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  .Securities 
aid  Exchange  Commission  and  the  public 
accounting  firms  currently  auditing  compa- 
nies in  the  petroleum  Indu.stry.  The  expend- 
itures required  Jor  such  dual  audits  do  not 
seem  to  be  eificient  uses  of  audit  resources. 
Under  title  V  the  GAO  audit  report  would 
not  seem  to  replace  those  report*  currentlv 
being  Issued  by  public  accounting  hrmb. 

4.  Section  501(c)  would  require  the  G.\0 
to  prescribe  standards  for  uniform  account- 
ing practices  for  persons  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  exploring,  producing,  transporting, 
relinhig.  or  distributing  petroleum  product.- 
within  21  mouths  after  the  enactment  ol  the 
bill.  The  economics  of  oil  and  the  account- 
ing therefor  is  the  subject  of  coniinuiut; 
study  by  the  accounting  profession.  For  ex- 
ample, the  May  1976  Issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Accountattcy  contains  discussion  on  al- 
ternatives to  traditional  historical  coot 
methods  for  e:<tractive  Uidustrle.s.  which  in- 
clude the  petroleum  Industry.  Principles  pna 

.  practices  within  this  industry  are  stiil 
emerging  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  sft  standards  within  the  specified  time 
frame.  The  G.^O  would  not  be  requued  t) 
develop  Just  accounting  principles,  difficvili 
to  codiiy  In  themselves,  but  uniform  ac- 
counting practices  roquiiing  detailed  uni- 
form methods  of  bookkeeping— a  6Ub.stantial 
departure  from  the  prevailing  practice  and 
an  extremely  complex  task.  Tlie  piocediue 
ouf lined  in  section  601(c)  duca  not,  but 
should,  provide  affected  parlies  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
final  standards  and  to  raise  any  objectioi..s 
they  may  have  to  the  staudartis.  Also,  the 
procedure  does  not,  but  should,  provide  for 
subsequent  changes  of  Issued  standards  w  hen 
Ruoh  changes  become  necessary. 

5.  There  are  several  provisions  of  title  V 
which  appear  unclear  or  ambiguous,  making 
the  purpose  of  the  provisions  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Several  types  of  data  seem  to  be 
confused.  For  example,  section  501(a)  re- 
quires the  GAO  to  audit  and  report  ujwn 
the  financial  operations  of  persons  In  the 
peiioleum  industry.  Section  .lOltc)  (3)  (B| 
requires  the  accounting  standards  to  lie  de- 
veloped to  facilitate  the  compllaiion  of  a 
data  base  lutluding  "disclosure  of  re.serve^ 
and  operating  activities,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  to  facilitate  evaluation  of  efiort  and 
result  •  *  .■•  This  re-fers  to  geological  and 
geophysical  data  and  evaluallon  of  operat- 
ing efficiency,  not  Unancial  data  and  optiu- 
tions. 

Section  501(b((l)(B»  requires  thul  OAOV 
report  to  Congress  Include  "the  results  ot 
such  other  audits  (Including  audits  of  per- 
sons supplying  energy  information  as  de- 
fined in  section  11(C)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  F.iiironmental  Coordination  Act  ol 
1974  (Pub.  L.  No.  93-319)  to  another  Federal 
agency)."  Except  for  the  avtdits  specifically 
mentioned,  it  is  unclear  what  "such  other 
nuditb"  refers  to. 

Ill  summary,  title  V  of  H.R.  7014,  because 
of  the  novel  features  dLscus.sed  abo\o  and 
because  of  Its  extraordinary  features  calling 
fcr  the  rej!ulation  of  many  aspects  of  the 
perioleiun  industry,  provides  an  exercise  ot 
unitjiie  Federal  povernmental  authority  over 
private  as  well  as  corporate  persons  which 
are  atti\e  wiihia  the  industry.  Some  of  the 
pv,)!)ienis  we  hine  discns,sed  might  be  ciu'ed 
or  hi  irnst  reduced  by  amendments  to  the 
title.  Hov.t\er.  we  believe  that  legLslatiou 
having  such  .tlgiiifleant  impact  warranto  de- 
tflMpd   and  thoiTghtfi;!   debate   prior   to   its 
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enactment.  For  the  reasons  discussed  above, 
we  oppose  enactment  ot  title  V  of  the  bill. 
With  respect  to  the  type  of  authority  we 
would  regard  as  appropriate  for  GAO  in  these 
circumstances,  we  have  set  forth  the  gen- 
eral framework  for  such  authority  In  reports 
and  testimony  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of  legislative  language 
which  would  accomplish  this. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmxr  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  Genera! 
of  the  United  State'. 

In  lieu  of  the  suggested  amendment 
prepaied  by  Comptroller  Staats  I  am 
asking  permission  to  print  my  own 
amendment  which  Is  based  on  it. 

The  amendment  follows : 

Amemomxnt  to  H.R.  7014 

Page  356,  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  18  on  page  365  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE   VIII— GENER.\L   ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 

OVERSIGHT  or  rNEROT-REr.ATED  RATA  COIXECTIOW 
AJTO   ANALYSIS 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  continuously  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  operations  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  includ- 
ing Its  reporting  requirements.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  have  access  to  informa- 
tion from  any  public  or  private  sources  what- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  ajiy 
other  law,  as  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Title  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  he 
deems  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  op- 
erations and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  including  his  recom- 
mendations for  modifications  in  existing  lawc, 
reg\ilatlons,  procedures,  and  practices. 

(b)  Upon  his  own  Initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  a  committee  of  the  Congre.-s  or, 
to  the  extent  personnel  are  available,  upon 
the  request  of  a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  (1)  review  the 
energy-related  data  gathering  procedures  of 
any  Federal  agency  to  Insure  that  the  agency 
Is  obtaining  all  necessary  Information  from 
the  appropriate  sources  to  carry  out  the  re- 
qxilrements  of  any  Federal  law,  (2)  review 
the  Issues  that  arise  or  might  arise  in  the 
collection  of  any  of  the  types  of  energy-re- 
lated data,  Including  but  not  limited  to  is- 
sues attributable  to  claims  of  business  estab- 
lishments. Individuals,  or  governments  that 
certain  Information  Is  proprietary  or  viola- 
tive of  national  security  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  be  kept  confidential  or  secret,  (3) 
conduct  studies  of  existing  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations governing  collection  of  energy-re- 
lated data,  (4)  review  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  Federal  agencies  In  gathering,  analyz- 
ing, and  Interpreting  energj- -related  data, 
and  (5)  evaUiate  particular  projects  or  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  802.  The  Comptroller  General  or  any 
of  his  authorized  representatives  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Title  shall 
have  access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
statistics,  data.  Information,  and  records  of 
any  persons  engaged  In  whole  or  in  part  In 
the  business  of  exploring,  producing  trans- 
porting, refining,  or  distributing  petroleum 
products,  including  but  not  limited  to  rev- 
enues, costs,  assets,  and  Uabllltles.  The  Comp- 
troller General  may  reqxilre  any  person  to 
submit  In  writing  such  energy-related  data 
as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  submission  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  he  may  direct. 

Sec.  803.  To  assist  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Comptroller  General  may 
sign  and  Issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  the  books,  documents,  papers, 
statistics,  data.  Information,  and  records  re- 
ferred to  In  section  802  of  this  Title. 

8i!c.  804  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
poena Issued  under  section  803  of  this  Title. 


the  Comptroller  General  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
requiring  the  production  of  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  statistics,  data.  Information, 
and  records  referred  to  In  section  802  of  this 
Title.  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  the  private 
organization  Is  found  or  transacts  business 
may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpoena  Issued  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Issue  an  order  requiring  the  private 
organization  to  produce  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  statistics,  data,  information, 
or  records.  Failure  to  obey  such  an  order  of 
the  court  Is  punish.-\ble  by  such  court  a.s  a 
contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  805.  Reports  .submitted  by  ilie  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  reasonable  cost  and 
upon  Identifiable  request,  except  that  the 
Comptroller  General  may  not  disclose  to  the 
public  any  Information  which  could  not 
othenjilse  be  disclosed  ot  the  public  by  any 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  law. 
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WARREN   REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  summer  interns  have  prepared  in  out- 
line foi-m  a  critique  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission's findings  from  start  to  finish. 
Other  people,  and  here  I  refer  specifically 
to  a  group  of  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  have  written  detailed 
analyse's  of  the  major  points  of  con- 
troversy contained  in  tlie  Warren  Re- 
port. This  outline  will  sen-e  a  very  use- 
ful purpose  in  that  it  tics  these  major 
points  together  while  showing  the  pro- 
gression of  less  significant  but  equally 
damaging  oversights  throughout  the 
CommLssion's  findings. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  copy  of  an  in- 
formant's report  to  the  Miami  Police 
Department  subsequently  handed  to  the 
FBI  which  became  Warren  Commission 
Pile  CD1347.  It  Is  an  example  of  material 
which  it  seems  would  have  been  relevant 
to  the  Commission's  work  but.  the  re- 
port on  Milteer  was  not  considered  at 
length.  I  would  like  to  call  each  of  these 
documents  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  they  are  supportive  of  my 
resolution  H.R.  204  which  currently  has 
40  cosponsors.  I  am  still  seeking  cospon- 
sors  for  this  resolution  and  I  ask  that 
any  Members  who  might  be  Interested 
contact  my  office  at  extension  5-3236. 
The  Warren  Commission:  From  Start  to 
Finish 


".  .  .  to  appraise  this  tragedy  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  the  standard  of  fairness. . . ."  » 

Preparing  a  statement  of  this  type  is  an 
extremely  difficult  task.  The  history  of  con- 
spiracy theorists  has  unfortunately  been 
clouded  by  sensational  Journalistic  efforts 
where  assumptions  are  drawn  from  poorly 
substantiated  "facts."  This  Is  in  part  due 
to  the  unavailabUlty  of  crucial  documents, 
photographic  evidence  and  eyewitness  testi- 
mony. A  recent  interpretation  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  has  enabled  investi- 
gators to  procure  some  of  this  evidence.  With 
avaUable  and  carefully  documented  evidence, 
this  outline  attempts  to  demonstrate  pri- 
marily, that  there  Is  reasonable  doubt  Lee 
Har\ey  Oswald  acted  alone  in  the  aaeasshia- 
tlon  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and, 
.secondly,  that  executive  agencies  charged 
with  f  fotectlou  of  the  preoldent  should  not 
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be  solely  relied  upon  for  information  when 
their  failure  to  do  so  Is  investigated. 

PLACING  OSWALD  AT  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  CRIME- 
JFK   ASSASSINATION 

The  Warren  Commission's  only  witness  to 
Identify  Oswald  as  being  In  the  sixth  floor 
southeastern  corner  window  of  the  Texas 
School  Book  Depository  (TSBD)  at  the  time 
of  the  assassination  was  Howard  Brennan— 
a  man  who  nlso  testified  that: 

1.  Oswald  was  standing  when  he  fired  tbe 
shots  (an  assassin  would  have  had  to  be 
kneeling  bp"ause  the  v.indow  sUl  was  only 
1.3"  high);  •* 

2.  He  dove  into  the  line  of  fire  from  the 
sixth  floor  to  get  out  of  danger  (.  .  .  off  the 
firewall  to  the  right) ; 

3.  He  could  not  identify  Oswald  until  af- 
ter Oswald's  death  and  after  seeing  his  pic- 
ture on  TV  twice. 

Although  described  by  the  Commission  as 
an  accurate  observer,  he  Incorrectly  Identi- 
fled  the  window  from  which  the  shots  were 
fired;  the  windows  In  which  he  saw  two 
Negroes  viewing  the  parade  (even  though 
there  was  only  one  other  open  window  on 
the  fifth  floor  in  the  photo  he  was  shown)- 
he  claimed  to  have  seen  VS-BOCr  of  the  rifle 
in  the  window  but  not  the  scope;  and  he 
never  saw  the  rifle  discharge  or  the  recoil 
or  the  Hash  although  the  Commission  Infers 
that  hedld.- 

AP  photographer  Ike  Altgens,  In  a  photo- 
graph the  Warren  Commission  Included  in  its 
report  (because  the  photo  showed  the  Presi- 
dent reacting  to  the  first  shot  to  hit  him) 
also  picked  up  a  man  very  similar  In  features 
to  Oswald  wearing  a  distinctively  patterned 
shirt  open  nearly  to  the  waist  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  Texas  School  Depository 
B-Jlldlng.  When  arrested,  Oswald  was  wearing 
a  shirt  with  a  very  similar,  if  not  identical 
pattern  and  his  shirt  was  missing  buttons 
from  the  base  of  his  rib  cage  to  his  neck.  The 
FBI  identifies  the  man  in  this  photo  as  Billy 
Nolan  Lovelady  but  the  shirt  is  not  the  one 
Lovelady  or  his  wife  claim  he  wore  that  day. 

Dallas  police  omcer  Marrlon  L.  Baker  was 
the  first  person  to  sight  Oswald  after  the 
assassination.  He  saw  Oswald  In  the  second 
floor  lunchroom  approximately  one  minute 
and  fifteen  seconds  after  the  last  shot  was 
fired.  Baker's  testimony  was  supported  by 
the  manager  of  the  Texas  School  Book  De- 
pository, Roy  Truly.  Two  timings  (one  a  walk 
the  other  a  kind  of  trot)  during  a  commls- 
.'ion-spon.sored  reenactment  resulted  In  an 
estimate  that  Oswald  had  between  one  min- 
ute, fifteen  seconds  and  one  minute,  thirty 
seconds  after  the  last  shot  to: 

1.  withdraw  his  rifie  from  the  window; 

2.  clean  the  rifle,  clip  and  shells  of  all 
prints: 

3.  carefully  hide  the  rifle; 

4   walk  the  four  floors  to  the  lunchroom; 

5.  enter  and  be  twenty  feet  Inside  the 
lunchroom  when  spotted  . . . 

6.  through  a  door  with  an  automatic  clo- 
sure that  had  to  have  time  to  shut  before 
Truly  ran  past  the  door  on  his  way  to  the 
third  floor. 

There  was  one  other  way  Oswald  could 
have  been  in  the  lunchroom  when  patrolman 
Baker  spotted  him.  He  could  have  entered  the 
limchroom  through  its  other  accessway— a 
hallway  that  leads  to  the  first  floor— which 
would  lend  additional  credence  to  the  Alt- 
gens photograph. 

OSWALD    AND    THE    UURDER    WEAPON — THE 
MANNLICHEH-CARCANO    RIFLE 

Witnesses  who  saw  Oswald  carry  a  package 
to  the  car  driven  by  Buell  Wesley  FraEler. 
Including  Frazier  himself  testified  that  the 
package  was  between  24-28"  long.  The  larg- 
est component  of  a  disassembled  Mannllcher- 
Carcano  Is  the  wooden  stock  which  measures 
34.8".  FBI  tests  discovered  no  traces  of  oil 
on  the  package  which  is  alleged  to  have  born 
the  disassembled  rifle  and  was  found  on  the 
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.^ixth  floor  near  the  south-eii.>t  corner  window 
after  the  assassination. 

THE  FIRST  SHOT 

Phillip  L.  Willis,  a  retired  Air  Force  major 
was  standing  on  the  curb  In  front  of  the 
TSBD  taking  pictures  of  the  motorcade  at 
Me  time  President  Kennedy  was  shot.  Willla 
took  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  pictures  in  re- 
sponse to  the  first  shot  fired — ;i.s  Willis  put 
it.  "the  shot  caused  me  to  squeeze  the  camera 
.shutter."  ^  Willis  and  his  daughter  are  visible 
ill  the  Zapruder  film.  Zapruder  is  seen  in  the 
Willis  photo  along  a  direct  line  over  Secret 
Service  agent  Clint  Hill's  shoulder.  Using  this 
Information  It  Is  passible  to  establish  that 
the  Willis  photo,  triggered  by  the  first  shot, 
coincides  with  Zapruder  frame  202.  The  Se- 
cret Service  determined  that  prior  to  frame 
210  in  the  Zapruder  film  the  President  was 
not  in  view  of  the  sixth  floor,  southeastern 
corner  of  the  TSBD. 

COMMISSION   EXHIBIT   ISO.    399 

This  is  the  "magic  bullet."  Found  by  Dar- 
rell  C.  TomlUison  (a  hospital  engineer  who 
would  not.  In  good  faith,  swear  even  that  the 
buUet  fell  from  Governor  Coni^.,i;;y's  stretch- 
er) this  bullet  had  to: 

1.  enter  JPK's  back; 

2.  exit  JFK's  adam's  apple; 

3.  enter  Connally's  right  back; 

4.  shatter  one  of  Connally's  ri'ia: 

5.  exit  Connally's  chest; 

6.  break  the  governor's  wri.st; 

7.  exit  the  wrist  and  enter  Connally'.s 
thigh.* 

While  doing  this  damage,  C.E.  399  had  to 
gain  weight  and  maintain  the  shape  of  its 
manufacture.  When  found,  the  bullet  was  in 
nearly  pristine  condition  having  lost  fewer 
metal  fragments  than  were  left  after  sur- 
gery in  Governor  Connally's  rib.  wrist  and 
thigh.  In  testimony  by  both  Gov.  Connally 
and  his  wife  Nellie,  they  deny  he  was  struck 
by  the  same  bullet  that  hit  Pres.  Kennedy. 
All  other  eyewitnesses  in  Dealer  Plaza  offer- 
ing opinion  on  this  confirmed  Gov.  Con- 
nally and  his  wife's  beliei. 

THE    SERIES    OF    SHOl'rS 

The  Warren  Commissiou  states  that  three 
shots  were  fired  and  that  one  shot  mis.sed; 
another  bullet  did  all  the  non-futal  damage 
to  President  Kennedy  and.  Governor  Con- 
nally; the  final  shot  was  President  Kennedy's 
fatal  head  Injury.  The  Commission  was  un- 
able to  determine  which  of  tiie  three  shots 
missed.  If  the  first  or  third  shot  missed,  a 
maximum  time  of  7.1-7.9  seconds  may  be 
chosen  as  the  time  available  to  the  marks- 
man for  firing  all  three  shots.  It  the  sec- 
ond shot  missed  then  the  maximtim  time  for 
the  three  shots  ranges  from  4.8-5.6  seconds. 
None  of  the  experts  the  Warren  Commission 
called  were  able  to  duplicate  Oswald's  feat 
although  the  scope  on  the  Mannllcher- 
Carcano  was  repaired,  stationary  targets 
were  used  and  experts  were  much  better  shots 
tlian  Oswald. 

THE   INTERIM — FROM    THE    TSflD    TO    THE 
BOARDING   HUI'SE; 

Fifteen  minutes  after  the  assussiuation 
(12:45  p.m.)  the  Dallas  Police  broadcast  this 
description  of  a  suspect  in  tl'e  JFK  shoot- 
ing, "white,  slender,  weighing  about  165 
lbs.,  about  5'10"  tall  and  in  ills  early 
thirties."  = 

The  Commission  cites  Howard  Brennan  as 
the  source  of  this  description  but  Brennan 
gave  three  different  accounts  of  what  he 
saw — one  to  a  policeman  on  the  scene,  one  to 
the  Dallas  Police  Department  immediately 
following  the  assassination  and  one  to  the 
Warren  Commission.  He  also  thought  the 
man  in  the  window  was  standing  up.  The 
Conunission  states  he  had  to  be  kneeling, 
bin     Brennan     apparently     esciraated     the 
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'  Congressman  Downing's  "De.r  Colleague,** 
■J'ine20. 1975. 

Footnote  not  supplied. 


height,  weight,  age  and  neatness  of  this  in- 
dividual while  not  knowing  his  body  position. 
At  this  time,  Oswald's  movements  are  at- 
tested to  by  first,  a  busdriver  (Cecil  Mc- 
Watters)who  could  not  Identify  him  at  a 
police  line-up;  second,  an  ex-landlady  of 
his  (Mary  Bledsoe)  who  identified  his  shirt 
but  testified  that  the  first  time  she  saw  it 
was  when  federal  agents  showed  it  to  her; 
and  finally,  a  cabdriver  (William  Whaleyi 
who  testified: 

1.  that  Oswald  wore  either  a  light  gray  .  .  . 
or  a  light  blue  ...  or  both  Jackets  (Oswald 
had  neither  on  at  the  time) ; 

2.  that  he  delivered  Oswald  to  three  dif- 
ferent addre.sses  (one  the  Inter.sectlon  of  two 
street .<!  that  run  parallel) : 

3.  that  a  four  man  police  line-up  had  six 
people  in  it; 

4.  tliat  Oswald  was  i\umber  two  in  that 
line-up  (Oswald  was  number  three) . 

FLACTNG    OSWALD    AT   THE    SCENE OFFICER   J.    D. 

TIPPETT'S    MURDER 

The  Dallas  Police  Log  registers  J.  D.  Tip- 
pelfs  shooting  at  1:10  p.m.  The  Warren 
OommlsBlon  states  that  Oswald  left  the 
rooming  house  at  1:03  p.m.  Tills  leaves  Os- 
wald thirteen  mlntites  to : 

1.  walk  a  route  timed  by  Commission 
Counsel  David  Belin  at  17  minutes  and  45 
seconds; 

2.  rest  his  forearms  on  Ofllcer  Tlppetfs 
passenger  window  and  chat  with  him  a 
moment; 

3.  watch  Officer  Tippett  get  out  of  the  car 
and  come  around  to  his  side; 

4.  shoot  him  four  times; 

5.  dump  two  spent  shells  at  the  scene  and 
two  further  down  the  block. 

Before  calling  in  the  shooting  at  1:16,  wit- 
nesses Bowley  and  Benavldes  first  checked  on 
Officer  Tippett's  condition  and  then  spent  a 
moment  before  operating  the  police  radio 
coiTectly. 

OSWALD  AND  THE  MT7RDER  WEAPON 

.38  CALIBEB  REVOLVER 

Au  automatic  shell  was  dropped  by  OflGcer 
Tippett's  killer  near  the  scene  of  the  murder 
which  could  not  have  been  fired  from  Os- 
wald's gun.  None  of  the  four  remnants  of 
bullets  recovered  from  Officer  Tippett's  body 
have  been  Identified  by  the  FBI  as  having 
come  exclusively  from  Oswald's  .38  caliber 
revolver. 

L-NINVESTICATED  AREAS 

The  Warren  Commission  allowed  several 
Important  questions  to  remain  unresolved 
when  they  concluded  their  study.  Briefly, 
they  are : 

1.  The  burning  of  the  first  draft  used  for 
JFK's  autopsy  by  Commander  James  J. 
Humes; 

2.  The  many  confusing  statements  made 
by  several  key  witnesses  (i.e. — ^Marrlon  L. 
Baker,  Howard  L.  Brennan,  Mary  E.  Bledsoe. 
William  W.  Whaley,  Helen  E.  Markham)  and 
the  reasons  why  other  possible  key  witnesses 
were  not  called  to  testify  before  Commission 
members; 

3.  The  FBI  and  Secret  Service  "protective 
custody  '  of  Marina  Oswald  for  i\early  three 
months; 

4.  The  Backward  Head  Movement  (see  the 
UVA  brief  for  details)  visible  in  Zapruder 
frames  313-314  and  the  adjustment  of  frame 
numbers  done  in  the  Archives'  copy  of  the 
Zapruder  film; 

5.  Tlie  neutron  activation  analysis  tests 
that  are  referred  to  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In 
memoranda  but  supposedly  do  not  exist  now; 

6.  The  Identification  of  two  Secret  Service 
agents  (one  of  whom  produced  credentials) 
by  three  Dallas  Policemen  on  the  grassy 
knoll  immediately  following  the  assassina- 
tion: 

7.  The  testimony  of  Silvia  Odio.  a  Cuban 
exile,  and  an  FBI  informant's  report  from 
Miami  that  suggest  a  need  for  further  study 
of  plans  to  kill  JFK  formulated  as  early  as 
September  19«3. 


DIVIDED  RESPONSIBILITIES 

There  Is  catise  for  concern  that  the  Warren 
Commission  did  not  appoint  their  own  in- 
vestigative Staff  to  secure  Independent  testi- 
mony and  perform  necessary  tests.  It  is 
likely  that  a  lonflict  of  interests  existed 
among  FBI  hiuI  secret  Service  agents  asked 
to  pass  Jutiiii.-.em  on  agency  actions  they 
themselves  m  \  have  participated  in.  Avail- 
able docuniei'is  support  the  supposition  thai 
important  !Va1s  were  withheld  by  the  FBI. 
the  Secret  Sev.ke  and  the  Dallas  Police 
force  wliich  nmy  have  altered  the  findings 
oi  (he  Warren  Cotiiniission. 

WHY  RF<'  -KN  -J  HE  JFK  IN VESTICATION ? 

A  recent  i  'ling  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation A'  !  released  a  Jan.  22,  1964  tran- 
script of  an  executive  session  held  by  the 
Warren  Comniission  that  Indicates  this  trag- 
edy has  not  yet  been  appraised  in  ".  .  .  the 
light  of  reason  and  the  standard  of  fairness." 
The  investigation  was  never  completed,  the 
crime  was  not  solved  and  the  legislative 
measures  needed  to  Insulate  the  fact-finding 
process  from  confiicts  of  Interest  have  not 
been  formulated.  Congress,  alone,  may  com- 
plete the  Job. 


FOOTNOTJSb 

Footnotes  from  the  original  Warren  Com- 
mission Report  are  labeled  "R"  and  then  the 
page  number  from  the  hardcover  edition 
follows.  Sources  from  the  twenty-six  voUimet. 
of  testimony  begin  with  the  volume  number 
and  are  then  followed  by  the  letter  "H"  and 
the  page  number  cited  (i.e.-3H445  means  you 
will  find  the  reference  in  volume  three  oJ 
the  hearings  on  page  445).  Each  sentence 
from  other  than  the  first  or  last  two  para- 
graphs will  have  a  corresponding  footnote. 
Our  Group  hopes  to  put  together  complete 
sets  of  the  documents  and  testimony  referred 
to  in  this  outline  distributed  and  distribute 
them. 

Our  group  hopes  to  put  together  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  documents  and  testimony 
referred  to  in  this  outline  and  then  dis- 
tribute a  copy  of  the  set  to  a  central  location 
in  each  of  the  five  House  and  Senate  office 
buildings  for  Individuals  wishing  to  see  them 
in  context. 

PLACING  OSWALD  AT  THE  SCENE  OF  TIIE  CRIME — 
JFK  ASSASSINATION 
1.R5,  63. 

2.  22  H484,  Commission  Exhibit  (C.E.)  1311, 
1.112. 

3.  3  H144. 

4.  3  H148-50. 

.1.  a)  R62.  C.E.  477. 

b)  ibid. 

c)  3H144. 

d)  3H1S4. 

C.  B  113,  C.E.  900. 

7.  R  77.  C.E.  1797,  Shancyfclt  Exhibit  24. 

8.  R.  644,  R  149. 

9.  R  149. 

10.  R:52.  3H253. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  R  63-5. 

13.  R  140-1.  C.E.  1301. 

14.  7  H106-7. 

15.  3  H241-70. 

16.  24  H199,  Commission  File  1546. 

17.  R  151.  3  H255,  C.E.  1 1 18. 

18.  17H212. 

19.  C.E.  1118. 

OSWALD  AND  THE  MURDER  WEAPON THB 

MANNLICKER-CARCANO  RIFLE 

1.  2  H248-50,  2  H225-6.  R  133,  7  H531,  9 
H:j76-7. 

2.R133.  3H395,C.E.  139. 
3.  4  H77-8,  R  592. 

THE  FIRST  SHOT 

1.2.R112,  7H492-6. 

3.  15  H696,  C.E.  885.  Shaneyfelt  Exhibit  25. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  7  H571.  Weisberg.  Harold.  Whitciposh  It. 
p.  20O-1. 

6.R98. 
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COMMISSION  EZBOIT  KG.  ISt 
2.B81. 
3-9.B683-S. 

10. 6  H106-9,  newly  released  document  tiao 
supports  this. 

1 1.  B  160. 4  H13a-6. 4  H147. 

13.  R 108-10, «  Haai. 

TBE  SEUES  OF  SHOTS 

1.  a)  B  111. 

b)  B  106-9. 

c)  B  108-10. 

2.  B  111. 

3.  B  117,  3  H407. 

4.  B  116. 

6.  B  191-95,  3  H411,  445,  17  H241,  19  Hl«- 
8,  25  H759. 

THE  INTERIM 

1.  B    144,   649. 

2.  B  5. 144,  19  H470,  C.E.  2005. 

3.  22  H484. 

4.  CJS.  1311. 

5.  a)   B169,  2  H280-3. 
b)    B1B9,  S  H412-4. 

8-9.  2  H260,  2  H2ei.  2  H292-4,  6  H430-1. 

PLACING  OSWALD  AT  THE  SCENE^-OFrlCEB 
TIPPXTT 

1.  B  7,  R  166. 

2.  B  16a-4. 

3.  B  167. 

4.  3  Ha06-8. 

5.  B  166-7. 

6.  6  H434. 
7    3  H334. 

8.'  B  7,  B  166.  6  H451-2.  Bowley  Affidavit 

OSWALD  AND  TBZ  MXTBOn  WEAPON .38  CALOEB 

BIVOLVKB 

1.  B  171,  17  H417. 

2.  E  172. 

TJNINVESTIGATrD   ABEAS 

1.  2  H3S2-69. 

2.  3  H244-55,  7  H592-3:  3  H141-85;  6  H401- 
11;  2  H253-62.  6  H428-34;  3  H306-17,  7  H500- 
8 

3.  1  H59-60,  1  H12S-6. 

4.  The  Zapruder  Film. 

5.  WeUbtrg  v.  VS.  Government  (1975) . 

6.  Affldavlt  not  cited  In  the  report. 

7.  11  H368-S5,  11  H370-4.  C.E.  2907,  2942. 

(Fi'om  Warren  Commission  File,  CD  1347,  pp. 
119-20] 

Threat  To  Kill  President  Kennedy, 
November  9,  1963 

Re:  Threat  to  kill  President  Kennedy  by 
J.  A.  Mllteer,  Miami,  Florida.  November  9, 
1963. 

On  November  10,  1963,  a  source  who  has 
Xumished  reliable  information  In  the  past 
and  in  addition  has  furnished  some  Informa- 
tion that  could  not  be  verified  or  corrobor- 
ated, advised  Sa  Leonard  C.  Peterson  that 
J.  A.  Mllteer  on  November  9,  1963,  at 
Miami,  Florida,  made  a  statement  that  plans 
were  in  the  making  to  kill  President  IcAya 
F.  Kennedy  at  some  future  date;  that  MOteer 
sug^gested  one  Jack  Brown  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  as  the  man  who  could  do  the  ]ob 
and  that  he  (MUteer)  would  be  willing  to 
help.  Mllteer  reportedly  said  that  be  was 
famllar  with  Washington  and  that  the 
Job  could  be  done  from  an  office  or  hotel  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  White  House  using  a  high- 
powered  rifle. 

U.S.  Secret  Service  was  advi&ed  of  the  fore- 
going information. 

Re:  Threat  to  kill  President  Kennedy  by 
J.  A.  Mllteer,  Miami,  Florida.  November  9, 
1963. 

On  November  26,  1963,  a  source  who  bets 
furnished  reliable  information  in  the  past 
and  in  addition  has  furnished  some  infor- 
mation that  could  not  be  verified  or  corrob- 
orated, advsed  Sa  Peterson  as  follows: 

On  November  23,  1963,  J.  A.  Mllteer  was 
in  the  Union  TYaln  Station,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  aud  at  about  4:25  p.m.  on  that  date 
stated  he  was  very  Jubilant  over  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  Mllteer  .stated.  "Every- 


thing ran  true  to  form.  I  guess  you  thought 
X  was  kidding  you  when  I  said  be  would  be 
killed  from  a  window  with  a  high-powered 
rlfie."  When  questioned  as  to  whetlier  he  waa 
guessing  when  be  originally  made  the  threat 
regarding  President  Kennedy,  Mllteer  is 
quoted  as  saying.  "I  don't  do  any  guessing." 

On  the  evening  of  November  23,  1963, 
Mllteer  departed  Jacksonville,  Florida,  by 
automobile  en  route  to  Columbia,  South  Car- 
olina. During  this  trip,  Mllteer  stated  that 
he  had  been  in  Houston,  Ft.  Worth,  and 
Dallas,  Texas,  as  well  as  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, Blloxl  aud  Jackson,  MisHlssippi,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  Mllteer  naid  he  wa.s 
acquainted  with  one  R.  E.  Davis  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  whom  he  described  as  a  "good  man," 
but  did  not  indicate  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Davis.  Mllteer  did  not  Indicate 
on  what  dates  he  was  in  the  above  cliics, 
except  for  Ttiscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Mllteer  related  that  he  was  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  and  contacted  Robert  Sheltou 
ot  the  United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  (United  Klans) ,  on  the 
evening  prior  to  the  bombing  •  •  •. 


[pVom  the  Washington  Post,  JxUy  14,  1975J 
SciENTinc  Unit  Backs  RFK  Pbobc 
(By  Jim  Morice) 
'  St.  LotTis,  July  13. — Further  investigation 
of  the  June,  1968,  slaymg  of  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  (D-N.Y.)  "coiUd  be  of  value  in  clari- 
fying circumstances"  of  the  presidential  can- 
didate's death,  a  resolution  adopted  today 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences  says. 

While  officials  of  the  group  declined  fur- 
ther comment  on  the  brief  resolution,  sources 
said  it  followed  the  presentation  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  report  based  on  testimony  given 
at  the  trial  of  Sirhan  B.  Sirhan,  convicted 
murderer  of  Kennedy,  photographic  evidence 
and  other  documents. 

Of  central  importance  in  t^e  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee's report  is  a  controversy  over  ballistic 
evidence  concerulng  the  shooting,  sources 
said. 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences  has  reviewed  a 
committee  report  related  to  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  assassination,  and  concluded  that  a 
re-examination  of  the  physical  evidence  in 
the  case  could  provide  additional  informa- 
tion which  could  be  of  value  in  clarifying  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy," reads  the  resolution,  which  academy 
members  called  a  public  pronouncement. 

The  academy  represents  more  than  1,500 
forensic  scientists  in  10  disciplines.  Members 
have  participated  In  investigations  of  the 
deaths  of  actres.ses  Marilyn  Monroe  and 
Sharon  Tate  and  Black  Panther  leader  Fred 
Hampton,  said  Dr.  Robert  J.  Jollng,  a  Tucson 
physician  who  is  president  of  the  academy. 

Kennedy  was  shot  June  5,  1968,  at  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel  In  Los  Angeles  while  passing 
through  the  hotel  kitchen  on  the  way  to  a 
news  conference.  He  was  felled  by  bullets  al- 
legedly fired  from  a  .22-caliber  pistol  carried 
by  Sirhan.  Sirhan  was  convicted  of  first- 
degree  murder. 

Last  January,  Strhan's  attorney,  Godfrey 
Isaac,  filed  a  WTlt  before  the  California  Su- 
preme Coiirt  to  reopen  the  case,  on  alleged 
new  ballistics  evidence.  Isaacs  said  then  that 
new  evidence  showed  more  than  the  eight 
bullets  in  Sirban's  gun  were  fired  at  the  scene 
at  the  assassination.  Isaac  contended  that 
there  is  a  poesibility  that  Kennedy  and  one 
of  five  bystanders  wounded  in  the  shooting 
were  hit  by  shots  fired  from  a  second  gun. 


FRENZY  OVER  TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  'Mr.  Brademas) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BR.^DEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 


lieve the  following  editorial,  published  In 
the  New  York  Post  of  July  11,  1975,  and 
entitled,  "Frenzy  Over  Turkey,"  contains 
further  telling  arguments  against  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  S.  846,  the  bill  to 
resume  arms  to  Turkey  without  requir- 
ing any  action  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to 
remedy  the  consequences  of  its  massive 
invasion  and  niilitai-y  occupation  of  Cy- 
prus. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(From   the  New  York  Post,  July   11,    1975] 
Fbenzt  Over  Tpbkey 

To  each  Administration  Its  own.  obses- 
bion,  but  what  is  there  in  Henry  Kissinger's 
aud  Gerald  Ford's  deep  dark  pasts — other- 
wise so  dissimilar — that  gives  them  this 
"thing"  about  Turkey? 

It's  ns  if  the  sun  rose  and  set  ou  the  neces- 
sity of  restoring  the  flow  of  American  arma- 
ments to  that  not  notably  kindly  covmtry. 
Worse,  as  if  the  sun  should  not  be  aVovced 
to  set  until  a  foolish,  feckless  U.S.  Congress 
reverses  the  cut-off  of  arms  it  instituted 
during  last  year's  primitive  Turkish  "solu- 
tion" to  the  Cyprtis  problem. 

Lyndon  Johnson  in  his  prime  never  twisted 
so  many  elbows  at  one  sitting  as  President 
Ford  did  when  he  had  140  members  of  the 
House  in  to  breakfast  the  other  day — while 
Mr.  Kissinger  was  separately  cozening  100 
others.  (The  vote  of  Dec.  11  they  are  seek- 
ing to  be  upset  was  a  whopping  297  to  98.) 
It  is  the  Secretary  of  State's  apparent  if  mjx- 
spoken  thesis — or  blackmail,  to  use  a  plainer 
word  for  it — that  peace  for  the  Middle  East 
can  only  be  bought  at  the  price  of  hold-your- 
nose-and-vote-for-palship  with  our  poppy- 
growing  ally  at  ilie  far  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

On  the  table  now  is  a  "compromise,"  lift- 
ing the  arms  embargo  while  reaffirming 
friendly  UJ3.  relations  with  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  requiring  bimonthly  White  House 
progress  reports  on  an  equitable  settlement 
for  Cj-prus.  Will  it  wash?  Not  according  to 
Rep.  John  Brademas  (D.-Ind.),  who  believes 
he  speaks  for  his  3  million  fellow  Greek - 
Americans — and  many  other  citizens — in 
caUlng  the  deal  "fraudulent." 

Brademas  has  perhaps  special  personal 
provocation.  He  was  not  invited  to  the  Presi- 
dent's breakfast.  While  enemies  lists  may  be 
things  of  the  past,  heavy-handedness  isn't. 
The  tilt  toward  Turkey  is  becoming  an  ab- 
surd spectacle. 


SHORTAGES  AND  TOTAL  ABSENCE 
OF  CANNING  JAR  LIDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  year 
and  a  half  I  have  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine the  reasons  for  the  shortages  in 
canning  jar  lids  throughout  the  country. 
Last  year,  because  of  various  controls, 
there  were  shortfalls  in  supplies  of  tin 
and  soda  &sh,  key  components  in  the 
manufacture  of  jar  lids. 

This  year,  we  were  assured  numerous 
times  that  proper  planning  resulting  in 
increased  production  would  allow  five  lids 
to  be  manufactured  for  each  jar  pro- 
duced. We  were  told  that  lid  allotments 
would  first  go  to  the  South  where  the 
crops  come  in  fii'st.  Then  supplies  of  lids 
would  be  made  readily  available  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation's  stores. 

To  verify  the  status  of  supplies  of 
lids,  and  tlie  level  of  gardening  activities 
in  my  congressional  district,  I  recently 
conducted  a  large  sample  suivey  of  over 
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13,000  families.  We  received  over  8-per- 
cent reply.  A  sample  of  the  survey  and 
results  follows  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  Over  50  percent— 50  percent — 
of  the  respondent  gardeners  complained 
of  the  lack  of  canning  jar  lids.  Obviously. 
from  this  small  survey  in  one  congres- 
sional district  tlie  problem  of  lids  not 
being  available  has  not  abated  at  all, 
contrary  to  all  of  the  assurances  many 
of  us  in  Congress  have  received  to  date. 
The  continuing  shortage  and,  in  fact, 
absolute  absence  of  lids,  is  particularly 
tragic  because  so  many  more  people  in 
the  country  are  becoming  serious  home 
gardeners  out  of  necessity  as  store  food 
prices  continue  to  soar.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  the  consequences  of  official  govern- 
mental buckpassing  whereby  assurances 
are  given  of  plentiful  supplies,  none  are 
to  be  found  on  shelves  as  the  produce  is 
ready  for  canning,  and  now  we  face  the 
prcspect  of  large  quantities  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  going  to  waste.  Not  only  is 
this  an  enormous  loss  of  time  and  energy 
but  a  lot  of  hard-to-come-by  money  as 
well.  Further,  all  of  this  effort  expended 
to  save  money  will  now  mean  that  my 
constituents   and   thousands   of   others 
will   be   forced    to   buy   higher   priced 
canned  and  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
at  the  market  place  because  of  lack  of 
candor  and  assistance  from   the  very 
Federal  agencies  which  were  established 
to  help  the  consumer. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point  the  letter  I  have  sent  to  the 
Chaii-man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion asking  for  specific  documentation 
upon  which  the  PTC  assurances  to  me 
aud  other  Members  of  Congress  indi- 
cating in  early  spring  that  no  shortage 
or  absence  of  lids  at  the  marketplace 
would  exist  tills  year.  I  further  request 
Indications  to  me  of  what  course  of  ac- 
tion the  FTC  plans  to  take  to  determine 
the  facts  concerning  present  supply  sit- 
uation around  the  coimtry  and  what  will 
now  be  done  to  correct  this  problem. 

I  am  also  including  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  sent  today  to  my  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  Carney,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commodities  and 
Services  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Congressman  Carney 
and  his  fine  subcommittee  are  in  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  to  correct  this 
bureaucratic,  anticonsumer  mess.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  tliat  they  will  keep  up 
their  good  work  to  assure  the  home 
gardener-canner  that  supplies  can  still 
be  made  available  this  year  to  try  to 
salvage  much  of  the  produce  which  will 
otherwise  go  to  waste. 

The  letter  to  the  FTC  and  Chairman 
Carney,  and  the  sample  smTey  and  re- 
sults are  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Friend:  Tour  cooperation  in  com- 
pleting this  questionnaire  would  be  sin- 
cerely appreciated.  Please  forward  it  to  me 
at  2371  Rayburn  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Have  you  planted  a  garden  this  year?  Yes, 
616;  No,  88. 

A.  Did  you  have  a  garden  last  year?  Yes, 
563;  No.  128. 

B.  How  large  was  It?  0-100  Sq.  Ft.,  114 
100-300  Sq.  Ft.,  102;  over  300,  257. 

C.  What  kinds  of  vegetables  did  you  grow? 
(See  back.) 

D.  How  long  were  you  able  to  enjoy  the 


produce  from  your  garden?  (No.  of  Months) 
under  3,  104;  3-8,  287;  8-12,  93:  over  12,  18. 

E.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  spent 
to  plant  your  garden?  Cost  of  seeds— fertil- 
izer— other — see  back. 

Is  this  year's  garden  larger  or  smaller  than 
last  years?  Larger  249,  same  221,  smaller  36. 

A.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  speni 
to  plant  this  year's  garden?  Seeds— fertil- 
izer— other — see  back. 

B.  How  much  time  have  you  devoted  to 
thi^  year's  garUen?  Hours  per  week  .see  back. 

C.  Cojupared  to  last  year,  was  there  a 
price  increase  ni  your  gardening  Items  Uoed 
this   year.'  Ve-.   412:    No.  86;    How   much—. 

D.  Do  you  contemplate  having  a  garden 
in  the  future?  Ves.  561;   No,  26. 

DiU  you  preserve  the  produce  from  your 
garden  lit^t  ye:ir?  "Yes.  384;  No.  154. 

A.  B,\-  wiiat  method?  Canning  282.  freezing 
335.  other  17  (incluae.s  drying,  pickling  and 
cooking). 

B.  Do  you  plan  to  flu  tlic  same  this  vear? 
Yco.  420:  No.  48. 

C.  Are  you  having  clfficuUy  gettini>i  sup. 
plies  to  preserve  your  garden  produce?  Ye<5, 
253;  No.  219. 

D.  If  you  are  havii  p  trouble  getting  the 
supplies  you  need,  please  give  details  here: 
(for  additional  space,  write  ou  back  of  qiicii- 
tionnaire) . 

Jar  lids.  224. 

If  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  as  to 
what  the  government  can  do  to  help  home 
gardeners,  please  Include  them  heie  or  on 
the  back  of  the  questionnaire. 

Tliank  you  very  much  for  vour  asFistiuue 
in  completing  this  survey. 
Sincerely  youre, 

Charles  A.  Vanik. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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HOURS  PER  WEEK 

1-5,  221;  6-10.  153;   11-20,  53;  over  20,  15. 

PER  CENT  PRICE  INCREASE 

Under  25  percent,  84;  26-50  percent,  62- 
50-100  percent,  21;  over  100  percent,  14. 

tJnder  $5,  58;  f5-10,  27;  $10-20,  7-  cer 
$20,  8. 

tvpes  of  vegetables 

Beaus.  282;  cucumbers,  207;  garlic,  4- 
onions,  220;  peas,  77;  tomatoes,  485;  corn' 
129;  potatoes,  66;  carrots,  182;  beets,  140; 
cabbage,  99;  peppers,  262;  parsley,  24;  celery, 
11;  melons,  18;  greens,  5;  okra,  3;  squash, 
132;  lettuce.  268;  pumpkins,  22;  brussel 
sprotits,  9;  brocoli,  28;  radishes.  129;  string 
beans,  7;  egg  plant,  38. 

Cauliflower,  14;  basil,  1;  plmentoes,  1- 
asparagus,  7;  turnips,  13;  endive,  14;  leek,  2; 
dill,  10;  kolilrabl,  11;  sweet  corn,  1;  oublage, 
1;  cautelope,  10;  lima  beans,  12;  parsnips, 
1;  Swiss  chard,  21;  chives,  5;  herbs,  6;  sun- 
flowers, 1;  rhubarbs,  9;  strawberries,  13; 
spinach,  14;  zucclnl,  16;  raspberries,  9;  grape.s, 
7;  sweet  potatoes,  1;  peaches,  3;  kale,  4 
mustard,  collards. 

House  of  Representatives. 
\Vasnington,  D.C.,  July  J6, 1973. 
Hon.  Chaales  Carney, 

Chairman,   Subcommiltee   on   Commoditic.<i 
and  Senices,  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  Rayhurn  House  Office  Build' 
ing.  Wash  ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  aud  the  members  of  your  Subcom- 
mittee for  tnklng  the  leadership  in  Investi- 


gating the  reasons  behind  the  Inexcusable 
absence  of  canning  Jar  lids  on  store  shelves 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

I  have  been  deeply  invohed  in  this  issue 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  I  had  hoped 
-hat  la' t  year's  shortages  were  temporarv. 
i>a.«ed  on  reportedly  short  supplies  of  crl.icr.l 
:nanufann-.ring  materials  such  as  .":oda  ash 
and  tin.  Unfortunately,  this  has  proved  not 
to  be  the  case.  The  marl;et  situation  for 
c;ir.niny  supplies  13  as  bad,  if  not  wor.se.  tha;i 
i'-  was  Ir.st  veur. 

Early  this  spring,  when  my  omce  ai;ain 
i -.vcs'.itjated  trie  re.\3ons  for  rlie  cuireni 
shortage  or  canning  supplies,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  omce  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
the  aianufacturlnt;  companies  assured  us 
that  no  renl  probltms  were  an-icipated  for 
this  .summerh  canning  season.  Overly  anxi- 
ous consumer  purchasing,  a  need  to  suppiv 
The  South  lirsi,  and  distributing  problenit 
repot  "ertly  had  caused  the  temporarv  short- 
age or  supplies  In  the  North,  Midwest,  and 
West.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  conditions 
have  not  improved  one  bit  in  my  District,  nor 
in  n;uny  others  as  of  this  dale. 

I  am  enclosing  for  yotu-  interest,  the 
questionnaire  that  I  sent  to  a  wide  sampling 
of  my  constituents  to  determine  how  nianv 
new  gardens  were  being  established,  how 
many  were  being  continued  from  past  ^ears, 
and  what  problems  home  gardeners  v.-el-e  ex- 
periencing w  1th  increased  costs. 

As  ^•ou  can  see,  prices  for  every  item  used 
in  home  gardening  and  storage,  from  fertil- 
izers to  seeds,  to  plants,  to  canning  Items, 
have  soared  due  to  inflationary  pressures. 

The  most  alarming  problem,  however.  Is 
the  diiUculty  that  the  gardener  .  is  having 
procuring  canning  supplies.  As  you  know,  a 
person  who  has  been  canning  his  home  pro- 
duce for  some  time  has  accumulated  a  large 
quantity  of  reusable  jars.  Each  year  he  must 
purchase  new  lids  for  his  old  Jars.  However. 
it  now  appears  that  the  gardener  or  camier 
mtist  now  buy  a  brand  new  supply  of  Jars 
with  lids  to  save  his  surplus  produce  from 
going  to  wa'Jte.  He  U  effectively  prevented 
from  using  his  accumulated  supplies  and 
forced  to  buy  new,  expensive  Jars.  The  pur- 
pose of  having  a  home  garden  is  destroyed 
by  the  lack  of  Jar  lids  for  canning  "the 
produce. 

I  know  that  you  have  already  exposed  this 
problem  generally.  However,  the  enclosed 
survey  of  my  district  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  the  shortage  of  canning  Jar  lids 
is  a  continuing  problem.  Meanwhile,  north- 
ern garden  crops  will  soon  be  ready  for  har- 
vest and  canning.  The  responsible  federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  PTC,  and  Mrs.  Knauers  office 
have  not  offered  any  solutions  to  the  short- 
age, nor  have  the  companies.  The  home 
gardener  and  canner  Is  In  effect  being  given 
short  shrift  by  all  of  these  agencies  and 
companies  as  valuable  crops  are  about  to  go 
to  waste.  It  is  unconscionable  that  this 
should  occur  at  any  time  In  America,  but 
I  find  it  especially  outrageous  in  the  current 
economic  situation. 

My  survey  clearly  demonstrates  that  people 
are  canning  their  produce  out  of  necessity 
and  no  longer  purely  for  pleasure.  Gardeners 
are  merely  trying  to  store  their  produce  for 
later  months  when  they  may  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford  off-season  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

I  hope  that  your  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
modities and  Services  will  now  contact  the 
responsible  government  agencies  and  the 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  canning 
supplies  in  order  to  determine  the  real  causes 
of  the  shortage  of  lids  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  It  la  virtually  impossible  to  pur- 
chase lids  In  many  areas.  The  answers  to 
date  simply  do  not  bear  otit  the  facts  as 
we  know  them.  It  is  essential  that  the  can- 
ning lid  shortage  be  corrected  as  soon  a.<i 
possible.  Time  is  running  out  for  hundreds 
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of  thousands,  even  millions  of  families  who 
will  soon  see  their  crops  go  to  waste  despite 
all  the  money,  time,  and  effort  which  they 
have  already  invested  in   their  gardens. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chakles  a.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congrc^a. 

House  op  Representaxives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  16.  1975. 
Hon.  Lewis  A.  Encman. 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  CommiMon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chauman:  As  you  may  know,  my 
office  has  been  in  touch  with  the  FTC  in 
regard  to  the  canning  Jar  lid  shortages  in 
my  Congressional  District  and  others  acnss 
the  country. 

Since  my  last  communication,  I  have  sent 
a  rather  comprehensive  survey  questionnaire 
to  over  13,000  families  In  my  District.  A  copy 
of  that  questionnaire  is  attached  for  your 
information. 

For  your  further  Information.  I  am  encias- 
Ing  a  copy  of  the  current  tally  of  the  various 
sections. 

As  you  can  see,  the  greatest  problem  cited 
by  my  constituents  is  the  continuing  short- 
age of  canning  jar  lids.  The  shortage  will 
soon  be  affecting  consumers  as  they  try  to 
store  produce  from  home  gardens,  despite 
reassurances  from  your  Commission.  Mrs. 
Knauer.  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
even  the  manufacturing  and  supply  com- 
panies involved.  In  fact,  the  problem  appears 
to  have  grown  from  a  shortage  to  a  complete 
lack  of  supplies.  Gardeners  in  my  Congres- 
sional district  and  across  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  comments  by  numerous  colleagues  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  have  t>een  unable 
to  find  a  single  lid  in  their  supply  stores. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  companies 
involved  In  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  lids  were  producing  nearly  five  lids  for 
every  Jar  produced.  I  was  further  advised 
that  there  was  no  shortage  this  year,  as 
opposed  to  last,  of  the  critical  materials 
needed  to  manufacture  canning  lids.  Con- 
gress was  told  that  the  problem  stemmed 
from  excessive  purchases  by  consumers  who 
feared  they  would  be  caught  short.  Further, 
it  was  indicated  that  supplies  of  lids  were 
first  being  shipped  to  the  South  where  the 
early  crops  would  normally  mature  first  and 
would  have  to  be  preserved  first. 

However,  continuing  shortages  and  total 
lack  of  supplies  bring  these  explanations  Into 
grave  question.  In  fact.  I  now  maintain  that 
there  must  be  a  more  direct  answer  to  ex- 
plain the  total  unavailability  of  lids.  Either 
the  companies  did  not  manufacture  ade- 
quate supplies  because  they  wanted  con- 
sumers to  buy  Jars  with  lids,  or  lids  are  now 
being  withheld  from  the  market  to  accom- 
plish the  same  goal. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Commission  s  as- 
sessment of  the  current  lack  of  supplies  of 
canning  lids.  I  would  also  like  to  know  the 
course  of  action  which  the  Commission  will 
take  inmiediately  to  determine  how  the 
present  inexcusable  situation  will  be  cor- 
rected. At  this  point,  every  agency  with 
which  I  have  dealt  has  passed  the  buck.  No 
one  appears  to  be  ready  to  take  charge  and 
correct  this  situation.  The  consumer  is  again 
placed  in  a  most  untenable  position  of  hav- 
ing invested  a  great  deal  of  money,  time,  and 
effort  to  produce  a  garden  with  fev/  inexpen- 
sive ways  to  preserve  the  crops  which  are 
produced. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  matter. 
It  is  imperative  that  your  Commission  act  to 
correct  this  unconscionable  situation  imme- 
diately. My  own  in-depth  survey  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  FTC  has  neglected  Its  mandate 
to  the  consumer  by  not  thoroughly  investi- 
gating the  production,  distribution  and  ptir- 
chase  of  canning  supplies  in  each  of  your 
regions.  Such  investigation  should  deter- 
mine    m   writing,    through   correspondence 


and  interviews,  the  validity  of  the  claims 
that  have  been  made  by  consumers  and 
Members  of  Congress  concerning  this 
shortage. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sharing  this  let- 
ter with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Congressional 
committees  looking  into  this  issue. 

I  hope  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  reply  to  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible, 
outlining  the  specific  evidence  upon  which 
i»)e  Commission  based  the  comments  to  my 
oCce  dated  May  21.  1975.  This  letter  statel 
that  there  was  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
inanuf.',?turers  to  withhold  production  to 
force  vhe  purchtre  of  jar-lid  combinations; 
that  five  lids  were  being  produced  for  each 
jar;  and  that  sliipments  were  flr^t  being  sent 
to  the  South  and  would  have  shif te  1  north- 
ward a':  the  crop-  mature:!  in  other  areas.  I 
would  appreciate  having  any  and  all  other 
information  and  evidence  in  the  possession 
of  the  PTC  which  substantiatpr,  the  position 
Taken  by  the  Comrais-slon.  To  dote,  this  posi- 
tion has  been  of  no  p'^sisnnce  to  the  con- 
fi^mer-gardener-cinner. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charifs  a.  Vanik. 
Member  of  Congrc^!:. 


The 


STEVE  PREPONTAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  iMr.  Weaver)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  are 
words  given  in  memorial  to  Steve  Pre- 
fontaine,  a  young  man  whose  death  we 
grieve  deeply.  They  are  by  a  friend  of 
his,  Kenny  Moore,  and  they  belong  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Memorial  to  Steve  Prefontmne 
(By  Kenny  Moore) 
lese  remarks  are  not  mine  eo  much  as 
tiiey    are    those    of   all    runners    wlio   knew 
Steve  PrefDntalne.  and  who  grew  with  him 
here  ( at  Hayward  Field ) . 

He  conceived  of  his  sport  as  a  service  In 
tlie  way  an  artist  serves.  Without  that,  he 
would  never  have  given  xis  all  the  records. 
They  were  out  beyond  winning  or  losing, 
which  a  runner  does  for  himself.  They  came 
from  those  furious  minutes  near  the  end  of 
a  race  when  his  relentlessness  and  his  peo- 
ple's excitement  got  all  scrambled  together 
in  that  thrilling  madness.  All  of  us  who  have 
said  in  these  past  few  days,  "I  bad  no  idea 
how  much  this  man  meant  to  me,"  have  done 
so  because  we  had  not  realized  how  much 
we  meant  to  him.  He  was  our  glory,  and  we 
hie. 

Commensurate  with  the  ferocity  of  his 
loyalty  to  us,  to  Oregon,  to  working  people, 
to  those  he  respected,  was  the  severity  of  his 
resistance  to  those  who  had  not  won  his 
respect.  He  most  visibly  embodied  that  streak 
of  defiance  that  must  be  in  all  runners.  He 
bucked  the  traditions  of  accumulation  and 
power,  for  the  freedom  of  his  own  way. 

There  were  times,  especially  before  the 
Munich  Olympics,  when  he  was  wrapped  in 
his  obsession,  when  he  was  struggling  against 
rain  and  wind  and  the  limitations  of  his 
body,  going  on  to  rage  against  unnecessary 
impediments — as  he  saw  the  enmeshing, 
throttling  rules  of  officials — times  that  too 
much  of  his  life  seemed  based  on  defiance. 
Nothing  he  had  ever  learned  out  there  try- 
ing to  break  free,  trying  to  force  himself  into 
more  discomfort  than  any  pursuer  could 
bear,  none  of  that  argued  for  diplomacy  or 
resignation.  And  we  worried  about  him, 
about  whether  he  was  happy. 

In  Munich  he  lost.  And  afterward  he 
sliowed  us,  not  for  the  first  or  last  time, 
how  meager  was  our  faith.  When  he  came 
home  we  began  to  perceive  that  while  the 
competitive  fury  was  still  there,  he  was  no 
longer  driven.  He  began  to  channel  and  re- 


fine the  prodigious  enngy  that  ran  In  him. 
He  visited  schools,  and  spoke  so  graphically 
about  Juvenile  delinquency  and  venereal 
disease  that  the  teachers  blushed.  He  orga- 
nized a  sports  club  In  the  Oregon  State 
I^lson.  He  stormed  at  state  legislators  about 
field  burning  and  said  later  he  preferred  the 
company  of  the  prisoners.  He  answered  every 
single  critical  letter  he  ever  received.  He  and 
his  grandfather  together  built  a  sauna,  of 
which  he  was  insufferably  proud.  He  co;i- 
tinued  to  give  powerful  and  profane  voice 
to  the  right  of  all  athletes  to  be  free  to  com- 
pete when  and  where  they  chose.  And  com- 
bining that  cause  with  his  sense  of  iiis  roots 
and  of  ills  people,  he  brought  athletes  from 
Finland  for  a  month's  competition  and  train- 
ing in  Oregon.  And  I  know  he  was  happy. 
He  was  a  man  of  all  these  parts,  and  more 
that  I  have  not  mentioned,  and  still  more 
that  we  never  knew.  It  is  up  to  us  now  to 
hold  him  in  mind  clearly,  to  remember  him 
ai  he  touched  us,  and  Infuriated  us.  and 
challenged  us. 


ENERGY:  CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO  LOSE 
CONTROL? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Oil  Policy  Act.  I  feel  a  particular 
obligation  to  speak  out  now  because 
President  Ford  has  announced  what  he 
calls  a  "compromise"  on  his  plan  for  the 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices.  The  plan 
would  phase  out  control  over  a  30-month 
period,  raise  gasoline  prices,  and  the 
price  of  all  domestic  oil  at  least  7  cents  a 
gallon,  and  would  cost  each  American 
family  between  $200  and  $900  a  year  in 
additional  energy  bills.  The  President's 
rationale  seems  plausible:  Allow  the 
price  of  oil  to  rise  to  the  level  where  the 
oil  companies  will  find  it  profitable  to  de- 
velop reserves.  Basically,  President  Ford 
is  saying:  Let  the  oil  companies  take  care 
of  the  energy  crisis.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  his  plan  and  urge  that 
the  Congress  reject  it. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  does  not 
want  to  see  oilmen  receive  a  fair  return 
on  their  investment.  I  support  a  fair 
price  within  the  structure  of  regulation, 
as  is  done  in  the  Eckhardt  pricing  pol- 
icy section  of  H.R.  7014.  But  I  am  op- 
posed to  decontrol  for  two  basic  reasons. 
First,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  country 
can  or  should  rely  on  oil  and  gas  In  our 
search  for  greater  energy  development. 
Domestic  oil  production  peaked  In  1970 
and  has  dropped  ever  since.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  has  recently  acknowl- 
edged that  for  years  it  has  been  over- 
estimating the  Nation's  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves. Dr.  M.  King  Hubbert,  a  geologist 
who  for  20  years  has  predicted  the  pres- 
ent decline  in  production,  has  stated 
flatly  that^ 

If  your  hopes  for  independence  are  to 
supplant  imports  with  domestic  production 
of  oil  and  natural  gas,  I  say  It  can't  be  done. 

What  Dr.  Hubbert  is  telling  us  is  that 
no  matter  how  high  the  price  Is,  there  is 
only  so  much  domestic  oil  that  we  can  de- 
velop. For  this  reason  I  am  particulaly 
encouraged  by  the  Inclusion  of  title  VI 
in  H.R.  7014,  which  encourages  and  en- 
forces conversion  from  oil  and  gas  to 
other  fuels. 
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Perhaps  more  Importantly,  I  oppose 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil  cuid  gas  prices 
because  that  plan  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  there  Is  a  free  market  in  the  oil 
iiidusti'y.  Actually,  there  are  two  cartels 
which  control  the  price  of  oil.  Decontrol 
H'ould  allow  domestic  oil  prices  to  rise 
to  the  price  set  by  OPEC.  Is  that  a  free 
market?  Also,  the  vei-tical  and  horizontal 
integration  in  the  energy  industry  in- 
hibits competition,  which  generally  has 
the  effect  of  lowering  prices.  Not  only  do 
the  oil  companies  monopolize  the  pro- 
duction, refining,  transportation,  and  re- 
tailing of  oil  and  gasoline,  but  tliey  are 
taking  increasing  control  of  other  energy 
sources,  such  as  coal  and  uranium.  Oil 
companies  own  30  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's privately  owned  coal  reserves,  30 
percent  of  the  uranium  reserves,  and  75 
percent  of  the  natural  gas  reserves.  While 
I  support  H.R.  7014,  it  does  not  deal  with 
this  essential  problem.  Sooner  or  later, 
this  Congress  must. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  energy  crisis 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  dlEBcult 
problems  facing  our  country.  There  are 
no  easy  answers.  I  think  the  outcome 
of  the  debate  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
energy  bill,  HM.  6860,  reflects  the  frus- 
tration all  of  us  feel.  But  on  the  issue 
of  the  oligopolistic  structure  of  the 
energy  industry,  I  do  sense  tliat  the  Con- 
gress can  reach  a  consensus.  Before  the 
debate  on  HM.  6860,  I  offered  for  dis- 
cussion several  issues  concerning  energy 
which  the  Congress  did  not  seem  to  be 
dealing  with:  the  structure  of  the  energy 
industry,  the  need  for  coal  gasification 
development,  and  ways  to  combat  OPEC's 
pricing  policy,  which  I  discussed  in  the 
Record  of  June  4,  page  16923,  "Energy 
Alternatives".  I  am  appending  the  re- 
sponses which  I  have  received  from  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  energy  matters  to  dem- 
onstrate that,  despite  the  many  differ- 
ences over  the  other  two  mattei-s,  there 
is  consensus  on  making  the  energy  indus- 
try more  competitive.  Especially  encoiu-- 
aging  is  the  response  from  House  Judi- 
ciaiT  Committee  Chairman  Peter  Ro- 
DiNo,  who  indicates  tliat  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopolies  and  Conmierclal 
Law  Is  pursuing  this  subject  "with  an 
eye  toward  eventual  legislation".  I  sup- 
port this  development  wholeheartedly 
and  urge  that  those  hearings  proceed 
without  delay. 

If  we  ever  do  rid  ourselves  of  the  car- 
tels both  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  our 
own  coimtry,  we  might  not  need  control 
of  domestic  oil  and  gas  prices.  If  there 
were  truly  a  free  market  with  real  com- 
petition, that  would  make  sense.  Until 
such  time  as  there  is.  I  will  remain  op- 
posed to  the  President's  plan  for  decon- 
trol. His  plan  will  not  significantly  stim- 
ulate domestic  oil  production.  It  will  only 
stimulate  unemployment  and  inflation. 
Instead,  I  urge  that  the  Congress  sup- 
port H.R.  7014  for  equitable  domestic 
oil  prices. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  tliere  are 
many  other  good  reasons  for  supporting 
H.R.  7014,  Including  the  provisions  which 
mandate  maximum  production  by  the 
oil  companies,  require  a  GAG  audit  of  oil 
company  data,  and  mandate  automobile 
fuel  efflclency  standards  of  28  miles  per 
gallon  by  1985. 


The  correspondence  on  energy  follows: 
Washington,  D.C,  Jtirte  4. 1975. 
Hon.  Al  Ullman, 

Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Longuorth  House  Ojftce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  I  listened  to  today's 
presentation  In  the  Democratic  Caucus  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  legislation 
dealing  with  our  energy  problem  with  In- 
terest and  with  a  feeling  of  deja  vu.  All  of 
the  proposals  Incorporated  In  the  pending 
legislation  have  been  discussed  and  redis- 
cussed  ad  r.auseam  since  1973.  and  while 
I  am  sure  that,  if  enacted  into  law,  the  legis- 
lation  will  have  some  impact  on  the  energy 
crisis,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  It  does 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  I,  like 
many  members,  would  like  to  know  why  It 
Is  that  we  have  not  had  legislation  wlilch 
would  address  Itself  to  the  following: 

1.  Promoting  the  immediate  use  of  exist- 
ing technology  which  would  permit  the  con- 
version of  coal  and  oil  shale  into  oil  and  gas. 
As  I  understand  it,  that  technologj',  while 
available,  Is  not  commercially  used  in  the 
U.S.  because  of  the  fear  that  any  time  It 
became  competitive  with  oil.  the  oil  com- 
panies could  Immediately  stifle  the  competi- 
tion by  lowering  the  price  of  oU.  That  valid 
fear  could  be  overcome  were  we  to  guarantee 
the  Investor  In  such  technology  against  loss 
for  some  reasonable  time  as  a  result  of  such 
action  by  the  oil  companies.  That  guarantee 
could  take  different  forms,  to  wit :  having  the 
U.S.  build,  own.  and  lease  the  conversion  fa- 
cility, or  a  "hold  harmless"  provision  relating 
to  the  cost  of  such  a  facility  if  privately 
built  in  the  event  oil  prices  were  to  fall  and 
make  the  conversion  process  noncompetitive, 
or  a  floor  price  for  the  fuel  produced  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time,  to  list  Just  three  alter- 
natives of  which  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
more. 

2.  The  noncompetitive  aspects  that  control 
the  various  forms  of  energy  sources.  The  oil 
companies  own  most  of  the  coal  companies 
as  well  as  nuclear  faclUtleB,  Indeed,  almost 
all  of  the  possible  competing  sources  of  en- 
ergy. And  in  the  oil  business  itself,  compa- 
nies have  vertical  control  from  raw  material 
to  ultimate  retaU  sale.  Those  existing  pat- 
terns of  control  prevent  the  normal  com- 
petitive processes  which  generally  have  the 
Impact  of  lowering  prices.  And  so  I  am  ask- 
ing the  basic  question  which  bo  many  ask, 
which  is,  why  do  we  not  propose  legislation 
which  would  break  up  the  domestic  cartels 
requiring  that  no  company  can  own  a  com- 
peting source  of  energy,  or  have  vertical 
domination  of  any  fuel  industry. 

3.  Why  we  have  not  adopted  what  appear: 
to  be  a  successfvil  approach  by  France,  to 
wit,  not  limiting  the  amount  of  Imported 
oil  by  barrels  but  rather  by  dollars  and  re- 
quiring that  no  foreign  country  can  provide 
more  than  15%  of  the  total  oil  annually 
Imported  and  that  all  bids  be  secret  to  en- 
courage naembers  of  OPEC  to  violate  their 
cartel  agreement  and  undersell  one  another. 

I  have  talked  to  a  great  number  of  Mem- 
bers who,  in  all  candor,  are  distressed  with 
the  fact  that  we  in  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, have  failed  the  American  public  in 
grappling  with  the  most  important  Issues 
facing  this  country:  providing  adequate  fuel 
at  reasonable  prices  to  keep  our  industries 
going  and  becoming  reasonably  self-suffi- 
cient so  as  to  prevent  foreign  blackmail 
impacting  on  our  foreign  policy. 

Because  you  are  a  Chairman  of  one  of  the 
four  committees  (of  Ways  and  Means,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Judiciary,  and 
Interior)  having  Jiu-lsdictlon  over  this  mat- 
ter, I  am  writing  to  you  as  I  am  to  each  of 
the  other  appropriate  chairmen,  asking  these 
same  questions.  It  is  my  Intention  since  this 
matter  Is  of  the  utmost  gravity,  and  one  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  must  consider 
when  the  legislation  from  Ways  and  Means 
comes  to  the  Floor  next  week,  to  place  our 


correspondence  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ORO  so  as  to  continue  the  dialogue  and  in- 
vite the  insight  and  wisdom  of  tli«  other 
MMnbers.  Therefore,  I  would  appr*cUte  a 
full  exposition  of  your  position  on  any  of 
those  matters  relating  to  your  committee 
and  yoxir  evaluation  of  the  merits  of  these 
suggestions.  Time  Is  of  the  essence  >>ecau&e 
of  llie  pending  debate  on  H.R.  6860. 
Sincerply, 

EOWAHO  I.   KOCK. 
W.^SItlNCTON,  D.C, 

June  11.  1975. 
Hun.  Euw.tRD  I.  Koch, 
Houxe  of  Kepresentative.'i. 
V.'tisJiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  was  happy  to  receive  your  letter 
of  Jiuie  4th.  I  share  your  concerns  about 
both  the  types  of  energy  legislation  pres- 
ently under  consideration  by  the  House  and 
those  more  fundamental— and  more  dif- 
ficult— qitestions  concerning  the  general 
structure  of  the  "energy"  Industry. 

Early  in  April  of  this  year,  I  directed  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  begin  the  planning  of  hearings 
to  explore  those  more  fundamental  questions 
and,  in  particular,  whether  any  company 
should  engage  in  development  or  prodtic- 
tion  of  two  or  more  competing  sources  of 
energy  and  whether  vertical  Integration  can 
itself  be  a  barrier  to  effective  competition. 

The  staff  presently  Is  preparing  the  ground- 
work for  such  hearings  (tentatively  sched- 
uled to  begin  In  July).  These  hearings  are 
being  designed  with  an  eye  toward  eventual 
legislation  and  not  as  an  exercise  in  the  type 
of  "ad  natiseam  discussion"  that  we  agree 
will  aid  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

I    hope    that    the    Judlclar>-    Committee, 
through  the  hilthil  efforts  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, will  move  us  closer  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  and  Us  correction. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Rooino,  Jr., 

Choirtiipn. 

WASHiNorox.  D.C, 

July  11,1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
tongworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ed:  Your  recent  letter  raises  several 
points  concerning  our  national  energy  policy. 
You  raise  several  points  in  connection  with 
this  question : 

First,  you  suggest  encouraging  conversion 
of  coal  and  oil  shale.  As  you  may  know,  this 
is  an  area  In  which  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
of  research  and  development  activity  called 
for;  that  responslbUlty  Is  within  the  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  of  another  committee  of  the  Hotose. 
to  which  you  did  not  write :  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Clin  E.  Teague.  Ton 
should  note,  however,  that  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Oil  Policy  Act,  which  has  been 
under  most  intensive  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power,  does 
address  itself  to  the  need  to  encourage  con- 
version of  existing  oil  and  gas  fired  plants 
to  other  fuels,  such  as  coal.  I  would  refer 
you  speclflcaUy  to  Title  VI  of  that  bUl,  BH. 
7014,  and  invite  your  careful  consideration 
of  these  proposals  when  the  legislation 
reaches  the  House  Floor. 

Second,  you  deplore  the  lack  of  competl- 
tion  between  energy  sources.  This  Is.  again, 
a  matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the  Com- 
mittee. For  this  reason,  members  o!  the 
Subcommittee  have  introduced  legislation 
directed  to  this  question:  H.R.  7012  Pnd  H.R. 
7025.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  which  should 
be  Immediately  obvious,  our  Committee  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  unwise  to  handle 
the  divestiture  question  In  the  context  of 
HJl.  7014.  I  would  Invite  your  attention  tu 
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the   legislation,    however,    aud    solicit    your 
views  on  these  bills. 

Three,  you  suggest  that  there  be  a  national 
policy  to  limit  the  value  of  oU  which  might 
be  imported  annually.  This  Is  a  subject  with- 
m  the  jurisdiction  of  another  committee 
than  ours  and  I  would  defer  to  the  judge- 
ments of  the  members  of  that  committee  as 
to  the  workability  of  such  a  proposal  and 
how  it  might  be  Implemented. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dinceli., 

ChaiTman. 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  20,  1975. 
Hon.  EowAEo  I.  Koch, 
V.S.  House  of  RepTesentative.i, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  important  Is- 
sues regarding  this  nations  energy  policy 
that  you  have  raised  in  your  letter.  I  wiU 
address  them  in  the  order  presented. 

(1)  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
your  premise  that  acceptable  technology  is 
available  to  develop  oil  shale  or  successfully 
convert  coal  Into  oil  and  gas.  Some  coal  gasi- 
fication technologies  are  practical  and  are 
being  developed  while  Improved  gasification 
and  liquefaction  methods  are  still  in  the 
R&D  stage.  Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  environmentally  accepUble  methods  of 
extracting  and  retorting  oU  shale  are  pres- 
ently available  and  more  R&D  is  needed. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  emphasis  on 
in  situ  methods  of  oil  shale  extraction,  but 
unfortunately  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  to  encourage  this  tech- 
nology. 

I  quite  agree,  however,  that  the  answer  to 
this  problem  lies  in  developing  an  R&D 
program  that  will  sufficiently  protect  the 
commercial  development  of  acceptable  tech- 
nologies and  that  should  be  done  on  a  case 
by  case  basis  using  such  methods  as  price 
supports  or  Joint  Federal-Industry  corpora- 
tions where  appropriate. 

I  thus  disfavor  the  across-the-board  floor 
on  the  price  of  petroleum  proposed  by  the 
President  which  is  analogous  to  using  a 
meat-axe  where  the  situation  calls  for  a  sur- 
geon's scalpel. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act,  P.L.  03-577,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Subcommittee  which  I  chair  and  enacted 
Into  law  last  year,  does  provide  a  design  for 
either  a  program  of  price  supports  or  estab- 
lishment of  Federal-industry  corporations  to 
pursue  such  R&D  as  oil  shale  or  coal  con- 
version. 

(2)  I  think  you  have  made  an  excellent 
point  on  the  second  issue  you  raise  regard- 
ing the  increased  concentration  of  all  en- 
ergy sources  by  the  oil  Industry.  I  favor 
both  a  horizontal  and  vertical  breakup  of 
these  new  energy  conglomerates.  I  am  thus  a 
co-sponsor  of  H.R.  6213,  Congressman  Selber- 
ling's  bill,  which  would  achieve  this  result. 

(3)  I  believe  that  the  best  method  for  de- 
creasing reliance  on  Imported  petroleum  is 
through  a  system  of  limiting  imports.  A 
number  of  plans  have  been  proposed,  in- 
cluding direct  bidding,  government  negotia- 
tion, or  the  so-called  Adelman  plan  and  you 
mention  the  system  adopted  by  France.  The 
question  is  why  such  a  program  has  not  been 
adopted  and  thus  far  the  answer  must  be 
found  in  the  resistance  from  the  White 
House  which  rejects  any  such  concept  in 
favor  of  the  f^}pllcation  of  Import  fees.  This 
Is  an  unacceptable  approach,  and  I  believe 
that  we  should  pursue  an  import  restriction 
system. 

You  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  for 
your  initiative  In  this  matter,  and  I  have 
been  happy  to  participate  in  this  dialogue. 
Sincerely, 

MoRBis  K.  Udall. 


July  17,  1975 


Washington',  D.C, 
'  June  23,  1975. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  letter  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  comments  on  proposals 
to  promote  the  conversion  of  coal  and  oil 
shale  into  oil  aud  gas,  to  make  the  energy 
industry  more  competitive,  to  adopt  a  dollar 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  imported  oil,  to 
Bmlt  oil  Imports  from  any  one  country  to 
15  percent  of  total  Imports  and  to  require 
that  the  source  of  our  oil  imports  be  deter- 
mined by  a  system  of  competitive  blddijig 
using  scaled  bids. 

It  is  my  understanding,  based  on  informa- 
tion from  people  involved  in  the  industry, 
that  oil  shale  development  has  been  hindered 
by  extremely  high  costs,  largely  capital  costs; 
but  that  coal  liquefaction  and  gasification, 
although  also  quite  expensive,  are  feasible 
at  todays  prices.  In  order  to  reduce  the  after- 
tax co3t  of  capital  to  these  Industries,  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion  Act  pro- 
vides for  5-year  amortisation  of  both  oil  shale 
and  coal  liquefaction  and  gasification  facili- 
ties. The  Increase  in  the  investment  tax 
credit  from  7  to  10  percent  in  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975  should  also  help.  The 
solution  to  many  of  our  economic  problems, 
including  energy,  pollution,  and  housing,  re- 
quire the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of 
capital,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
plans  to  consider  how  best  to  promote  capital 
formation  later  this  year. 

I  am  personally  in  favor  of  encouraging 
competition  in  the  energy  industry.  However, 
tJie  Issue  of  the  competitiveness  of  the  energy 
industry  is,  of  course,  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Th3  Ways  and  Means  Committee  consid- 
ered imposing  a  dollar  limit  on  oil  imports, 
instead  of  a  volumetric  limit,  but  rejected 
the  idea  for  several  reasons.  With  a  dollar 
limit,  the  quantity  of  Imports  allowed  Into 
the  United  States  would  Increase  if  the  price 
dropped.  Thus,  If  the  price  of  oil  falls,  the 
dollar  limit  would  operate  to  make  the 
United  States  more  dependent  on  oil  imports 
than  Is  desir.ible  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security.  Also.  If  the  price  of  oil  rises, 
the  dollar  limit  would  work  to  restrict  the 
quantity  of  Imports  below  the  level  that  Is 
needed  to  fuel  economic  prosperity.  In  the 
energy  bill,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
tried  to  establish  Import  quotas  at  a  level 
which  provides  sufficient  Imports  to  prevent 
economic  disruption  but  is  also  safe  from  the 
security  standpoint.  This  balance  could  not 
be  achieved  with  a  dollar  limit  on  Imports. 
A  further  problem  with  the  dollar  limit  is 
that  it  encourages  the  importation  of  high- 
sulphur  oil,  which  is  cheaper  but  generates 
more  air  pollution. 

The  committee  saw  no  reason  to  limit  im- 
ports from  any  one  country  to  15  percent  of 
the  toui.  If  the  United  States  can  develop 
good  relations  with  an  oil  exporter  so  that 
the  country  is  willing  to  provide  relatively 
inexpensive  and  secure  oU  supplies,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  limit  Imports  from 
that  country  to  15  percent. 

The  committee  also  found  problems  with 
the  idea  to  have  a  government  purchasing 
authority  buy  all  U.S.  oil  Imports  under  a 
secret  competitive  bidding  system.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  would  be  willing 
to  play  the  game  under  our  rules  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  they  would  presumably  just 
submit  identical  bids.  Also,  different  oil  re- 
finers and  marketers  require  different  kinds 
of  oil,  and  there  is  a  risk  that  a  government 
purchasing  authority  will  purchase  the  wrong 
kinds  of  oU. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Al  Ullman. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROMOTE  MEDI- 
CAL  EQUIPMENT  ECONOMIES  UN- 
DER MEDICARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  26.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8309, 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  for  wheel- 
chairs and  other  durable  medical  equip- 
ment furnished  on  a  lease -purchase 
basis. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  this 
legislation  with  25  cosponsors.  This  is 
certainly  indicative  of  the  need  to  legis- 
late this  important  detail  of  law. 

This  bill  was  the  outcome  of  my  inves- 
tigation into  the  medicare  process  of 
either  renting  or  purchasing  durable 
medical  equipment,  a  process  which,  be- 
cause it  does  not  allow  for  lease-purchase 
agreements,  has  resulted  in  many  in- 
stances where  a  rental  fee  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  original  price  of  purchase  of 
the  equipment. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  issued 
a  report  on  this  subject  in  May  1972.  en- 
titled -Need  for  Legislation  To  Authorize 
More  Economical  Ways  of  Providing 
Durable  Medical  Equipment  Under  Med- 
icare." This  report  presents  in  the  most 
concise  terms  the  need  for  the  legislation 
which  I  have  proposed. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Recohd 
a  most  valuable  chapter  of  this  report, 
which  I  believe  will  clarify  the  issue  for 
my  colleagues : 
Savings   Availablb  by  Purchasing  Durable 

Medical     Equipment     When     Warranted 

BY    Anticipated    Period    op    Need 

Under  the  present  law  Medicare  benefici- 
aries often  rent  durable  medical  equipment 
even  though  the  periods  of  need — as  esti- 
mated by  their  physicians  or  as  indicated  by 
other  Information  supporting  their  claims- 
were  long  enough  to  justify  Its  purcha.se. 

To  determine  whether  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  beneficiaries  could  result 
if  the  Medicare  law  were  amended  to  author- 
ize alternative  methods  of  providing  dur- 
able medical  equipment,  we  analyzed  the 
claims  histories  for  a  statistically  selected 
group  of  560  beneficiaries  for  whom  durable 
medical  equipment  reimbursement  claims 
had  been  processed  by  six  carriers  in  five 
States. 

At  five  carriers  In  four  States  (Illinois. 
Michigan,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin),  we 
analyzed  the  claims  histories  for  durable 
medical  equipment  reimbursements  for  sta- 
tistical samples  of  420  of  the  approximately 
13,000  beneficiaries  for  whom  such  claims 
were  processed  by  the  carriers  during  calen- 
dar year  1970.  On  the  basis  of  our  analysis. 
we  estimate  that  savings  of  about  $234,000— 
including  savings  to  beneficiaries  of  about 
$47,000  for  their  coinsurance  amounts — 
could  have  been  realized  had  equipment  been 
purchased  when  the  anticipated  period  of 
need  Indicated  that  purchase  would  have 
been  more  economical  than  rental. 

At  a  sixth  carrier  in  another  State  (Cali- 
fornia), our  sample  was  limited  to  benefici- 
aries whose  durable  medical  equipment  re- 
imbursement claims  were  processed  during 
August  1971,  because  it  was  impracticable 
for  the  carrier  to  identify  claims  processed 
during  calendar  year  1970.  On  the  basis  of 
our  analysis  of  claims  histories  for  a  statis- 
tical sample  of  140  of  the  approximately 
7,000  beneficiaries  for  whom  claims  were 
processed  during  August  1971,  we  estimate 
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that  savings  of  about   $763.000— Including     -               — — prices  reasonablv  could  have  been  foreseen 

savings  to  beneficiaries  of  about  $153,000  for  fj.'jffi  on  the  Dteis  of"  tlie  anticipated  periods  of 
their  coinsurance  amotmts— could  have  been  sa'ingThsd  need,  our  samples  Included  cases  In  which 
realized  had  the  equipment  been  purchased  i.u.nbe!  ft  fiumbef  m  rented  other  beneficiaries  hud  rented  durable  medl- 
when  the  anticipated  period  of  need  indi-  bmefi-  beneii-  equipment  cal  equipment  for  periods  of  time  that  had 
rated  that  purchase  would  be  more  economi-  o  ,  ciaries  ctaries  been  resulted  in  rentils  in  ^xrcm  nf  thA  niir.-h»... 
,,.  iv,o«  ,.^.r»ni  Sample  univei-p  ;n  sample  i^i  universe  pu-chased  "'^"'"^«'"  "' renu^is,  ni  excess  oi  tne  purthH.>f 
i,a  man  rental.  ....  prices.'  Tl-.Kse  casts  were  not  included  in 
Other  cases  at  the  .six  carr.era  in  which  our  projec'tnn.s  of  tl\e  estimated  .shvuihs  !>«:- 
rental  charges  exceeded  the  piuciiase  prices  r^?/!'' ^"1,1,?'°,',^  ,,,  ,,  net  <;<i  -,n  tause  ( 1 1  the  required  data  on  the  estimated 
were  not  Included  in  the  above  estimated  A^usllOTia  Ki<  .-ou  periods  of  need  was  not  available  at  the  cdi - 
savings.  These  were  cases  for  which  (1)  the  carrier) UD  6.982  76'?  m'j  rlers  or  {'Ai  tlie  pliysicians' presi-ripiions  in- 
required  data  on  the  estimated  periods  ol  dii:ated  iluu  rentals  would  be  more  ecn- 
need  at  the  time  the  equipment  was  acquired  nomical  thnn  purchaser  but  the  anticipnied 
hiid  not  been  obtained  by,  or  was  not  avail-  Sanipling  errors  for  the  projected  esii-  periods  of  need  had  been  imderestUnated. 
able  from,  the  carriers  or  (2)  the  physicians'  mated  savings  were  calculated  at  the  90-per-  Lnr):  of  data  on  nreficnptions 
prescriptions  showed  estimated  periods  of  cent  confidence  level.  This  tells  us  that  there  .  ,iupn...»i  m  uoa  i 
need  which  would  have  juntined  rental  rather  are  nine  chances  in  10  that  the  true  value  of  ,,.' ,?  "l\Z:!.  J  V  .".,,:  ,  i"^truciion- 
than  purchase  but  for  which  subsequent  si^xinss  for  the  five  carriers  is  plus  or  minus  u*^,,'!:, "  ''" 'r  ^.^u  \^  ",'"'  ''"'"; 
events  showed  that  the  actual  periods  of  about  $130,000,  or  56  percent  of  the  $234,300,  rtnioKiTlorf  Li  =,, *!..?!  P';''^"'*''*'  co.si  of 
need  were  longer  than  anticipated  and  for  the  .Ixth  canier  Is  plus  or  minus  bv  uhvsi?i.ns-  nXr'^^itTl  fnnf  T.'''*'*^^ 
CHAKACTKKisTics  OP  CASES  S....P...O  about  $420,000  or  55  percent  of  the  $763,400.  e^JufnM^d'numbL'ormCh  CT^XZ 
The  560  beneficiaries  acquired-purchased  reUtivlly^arge  saSngT  o^w^^ho  fact  T "^  ^K"^  "^^'^^^^  ^''""^  ''''  prescripl.oi^s 
or  rented-765  Items  af%«r«ble  medical  that  the  So^fnf^LTompm'd^^npe  %'::i^^:TZeZ^^XX'^^^^^^ 
eqtupment.  The  charges  applicable  to  the  cavints  w?re  «nn  irnhie  to  ihnnf  !■;  nArrp.it  eq\upnient  were  applicable  to  the  560  bene- 
765  items  from  the  time  of  acqttlsltlon  of  tL  r^ntn^  "em^^^^^  fcUries  ui  our  .samples.  A  breakdown  of  the 
through  August  1971  totaled  about  ^,135.000.  ^J^se'  .^e n^^  J^eTe  at^'eal''^t1?ee  ?ime?  the  c^rneVe'i^v'sW.r^rthlL'T'  k  T"" 
of  which  about  18  percent  was  for  purchases  amounts  for  which  t)ie  items  could  have  been  [f  ummarited  bMo  v •  Prc^cr.pt  ,„n , 
and  about  82  percent  was  for  rentals.  purchased.    Examples    of    items    for   which  ^y  "'»'»a«-i^e'J  belo'.^ . 

The    frequency    with    which    equipment  rentals  were  three  or  more  times  the  purchase  tnfoimc.t'.on  on  phyi^uians    pre.oc-rlplion.i 

Items  in  various  purchase  price  ranges  were  prices  and  for  which  physicians' pre.scrlptions  Pe,(\-nt 

either  purchased   or  rtnud    :.-    Muamnrized  or  other  data  indicated  thai  piircha-e   was      Duration  of  need  not  stated. 4.i 

^^°"'^'-  warranted  follow.  Duration  of  need  expressed  in  months        -Jt 

-  A  Medicare  patient  having  heart  trouble  Duration   of   need    Indicated   na   indefi- 

Nun.li3r  ol  eauiM."«n»  items  rented  a  walker  for  16  months.  Her  phy.si-         nlte   _... 21 

clans  prescription  stated  that  the  duratio.n  Duration  of  need   indicated  as  perma- 

Ciiifeiil  Of  actual       ^     ,       „                 Pu'-       P»rcei)t  of  medical  necessity  was  1  year.  The  monthly  jient  or  for  Ilie                                                10 

pnrchase  price       <rtolal       Rentel       :'Msed         rented  reutal  charges  would  have  equaled  the  $90                                                   __1 

V                                                -  purchase  price  for  the  item  in  5  months.  Tlie                Total   _.                             mo 

SiOOOorless              ^7           Hfi           1.11              "iq  I'ewtal    Charges    through   Augu.si    1971    were         .,      ..,          "               

J5o:()"?o$iao-          159           1*4            ;.              8?  S290.  I''    those  cai^s   where   specific   periods*  of 

$10J.01to$200...          181           1.'.:            •«              67  A    Medicare    patient    havint<    emphysema  ^'^''"    '"■■   equipmeui    wen-    not   shown.    i».f 

J?SSS! !"  H2S              f?            ^            W             li  rented  a  respirator  for  3  years.  (See  picture  on  carries  ofteu  were  able  to  Uifer  estimated 

"000  to  $500" ■             33            2»            's              81  p.  16.)  Hl9  physician's  prescription  indicated  durations  of  need  ba.sed  on  the  physician^' 

S5^aoi  and  oveV          24            20             '^             83  that  the  patient  woiUd  need  this  equipment  a>ae"oses  end  prognoses.  Nevertheless  we  be- 

_                    , indefinitely.  The  reutal  charges  from  Septem-  "^ve  that  stricter  compliance  with  S3A  lu- 

Tolal 765           547           n»             VI  her  1968  through  August  1971   were  $1,932.  stJ^Jft'o^s  would  hnve  indicated  more  cle<4rl.v 

-_  -  -                                  —  Tlie  purchase  price  of  this  Item  was  $396.  whether  It  would  have  been  more  economic  al 

Of  the  547  items  that  were  re^.ted.  401.  or  ,/ i^^^'^^''.^  Patient  having  a  chro.ilc.  de-  ^"/^^.^  or  purchase  the  equipment. 

73  percent,  were  priced  in  excess  of  $50.  Of  structive  skin  condition  rented  a  manual-  An!,c>patcd  period  of  need  inid.'r,t,U,d 

the  items  priced  at  $50  or  less,  59  percent  "^^^  "'^'^  *;"^  "  tr.npeze  bar  for  nearly  4  Our  sample  analyses  revealed  a  number  of 

were  rented  compared  with  77  percent  of  the  J'!^'"^-  .'^^  P.^^^V'*"  °"  Pj  Vll  ^^^  P^'y^'clan's  cases    ^^  here   the   rental    of    the   equipment 

items  priced  over  $50.  This  iiidicates  to  \is  Prfs^'Pttonindicatetl  that  the  patients  con-  seemed   to  be  economical  on   the   basis  01 

that  beneficiaries  are  more  liUelv  to  purchase  „"""  was  irreversible  and  that  the  equip-  physicians'  estimates  of  the  periods  of  need 

an  item  when  they  can  be  reimbursed  on  a  ™f"*    ^.°"'^    ^'^    »«'5,'*^^    l"'^''?^."®!?'-    "^^^  '^'*   equipment,    however,   was    rented    for 

lump-sum  basis.  On  the  other  hand  the  au-  ""^''^''Jlf'P/  ^y°n\ November  1967  throt.gh  longer  than  had  been  estUnuted.  with  the 

thorlty  to  make  a  lump-sum  reimbursement  ^^'f^'i^V.^J  iTo  "^        f "  ,  '"''Jlf '^ ''"'"  T*"*  "^'"^^    "'*^   ""**'^  exceeded   the   amounts 

does  not  always  ensure  that  an  item  will  be  Hf^*  V      $342,  respectively.  Ihe  purchase  for  which  the  equipment  could  have  been 

purchased  when  warranted,  because,  of  the  ?i^-„t^H,o^^          "^'"''   *'^''*    *         ""**    ^"^  '  P"''cli««ed.    Such    unanticipated    long-term 

items  under  $50  that  were  rented,  about  12  Fl,J'^,V^'   „„♦,♦„,,                ,     .  "ntnls  occurred,  for  example,  for  about  10 

percent  were  rented  even  though  the  physl-  ^Al^f"^^''''^^  PfV  V   ^'^^ering  from  paralysis  percent   of   the   beneficiary   rentals   in   our 

clans'  prescriptions  or  other  Information  In-  Tni  !,  „^,.tl^,    k  h  L  ^^^  P*!l"",  °"  ?\^"'  !*'"P^''  '''  ^^^  *^"''"^''  '"  California.  By  pro- 

dicated  that  purchases  would  have  been  more  ""'*  *  ??  *?*"*  ^J^'^"!'^^  commcide  (see  picture  Jectiug  these  excess  rental  charges  to  the  cai- 

economlcal  P'  "^'  ^°^  **''°"*  ^  ^^^^-  "'^  physician's  rlers  August  1971  universe,  we  estimate  that 

original  prescription  stated  that  the  duration  excess  reutal  charges  which  oould  not  have 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OP  TQi  ip.MiNc  RENTALS  Of  medlcal  need  was  Indehnite,  and  an  up-  been  reasonably  foreseen  because  of  under- 

For  those  beneficiaries  in  our  samples  who  <5ated  prescription  stated  that  the  duratlou  esiimaies  of  the  anticipated  peiiodj  ot  need 

rented  durable  medical  equipment,  we  an-  °^  "®*''*  was  permanent.  The  rental  chaiges  were  $110,000.  To  illustrate: 

Rlyzed  the  claims  histories  and  other  data  ^°'"  *'^^  wheelchair  from  July  1969  through  The  physician's  prescription  for  a  patient 

available  at  the  carriers  and  complied  the  Augu.st  1971  were  $551.  The  purchase  price  suffering  from  a  variety  of  ailments  stated 

savings  that  could  have  been  realized  from  ^'"^  *^®^-  "^^^  rental  charges  for  the  com-  that   she   would    need   a   wheelchair   for   C 

the  date  of  acquisition  through  August  1971  ""otJe  from  August  1969  through  August  1971  months.   Because   the  rental  charges  would 

by  purchase  of  those  Items  for  which  the  *^I'®  ^^^''-  "^^  purchase  price  was  $36.  not  have  exceeded  the  $i61  purcha-se  price 

physicians'  prescriptions,  or  other  data,  indi-  „.,^  ^"1"*  ^*'"*"^  congestive  heart  failure      

cated  that  purchases  would  be  more  econom-  Tr  ^^^^H^t^V^lul^  aii  oxygen  regulator  ,  por  the  five  carriers  in  four  States  we 
ical  than  rentals.  When  the  indicated  pur-  ^  true  ionV The  ci^rler''haraorreo''uKd  ^''^""^''^  '''''''  ^"'  "^^'^  beneficiaries  in'  the 
Chase  of  an  item  did  not  prove  to  be  more  that  the  Xsician'snretrrinHoni,^^^^  ^^^"  universe,  the  overall  rental  charges  ex- 
economical  than  rental,  we  considered  the  leiSth  of  medica  need  fo?  the  em,^nm.n\  ""'^^^  "'^  purcha.se  prices  by  about  $550,000 
excess  of  the  purchase  price  over  the  rental  th?carr°erT coSutln/ nhvsi^^^^^^  ^'"^  "  sampling  error  at  the  90-percent-con- 
to  be  a  loss  and  deduct^  the  amount  from  thit!  on  "he  bas  f if the^dSTnoslf  oifthl  ^ft^^  ^"^^^  "'  ^'""^  "'^  "*^"*  "  percent 
the  computed  savings  for  the  other  items.  original  claim  a  long-term  S  las  i.idl!  °^  "^e  foO.OOO.  For  t  he  sixth  carrier,  we  est  i- 
Our  projection  of  the  net  savings  that  catld.  The  rTntal  Si  fo?  the  regu  afo  "J* l^^-f  (n^^L  t'1.''"''^'^'' I".  ^'^  ^"■ 
could  have  been  realized  by  purchasing  the  from  January  1967  through  April  1970  were  ficeeded  the  m/rchL/* n,  •«"  h  •  ^'' k ^*^ 
equipment  Included  In  our  samples  to  the  «406.  The  purcha.se  price  was  $78.  ITnw^L  l^fn  «  L,^rfn„  ^1          .^\.  ^n 

S:;'TndlSdlSLt\rtorn^i    ^tZ  ""^"    ^*^"    ^'^    ^^«'^"    -^^^-^    ^•^•^"-'  ptfce"i:r^on*ren"cere^/^^^T7^o^  o^^^^^^^^^^ 

drawn  indicated  that  the  total  estimated  purchase  prices  31;  nement  nf  t><«  •!  oin rwwi  •Ph..,.  <>^i.«»». 

savings  Shown  below  could  h.ve  been  attain-  In  addition  1«  Including  those  case,  in  'L^uZT^UoTcll.TiT.^:n   T^^^^l 

Which  rent«l  charges  in  excess  01  pnrch.».se  re.U-or-purch.v^  analyses. 
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of  the  wheelchair  until  the  9th  mouth,  the 
decision  to  rent  the  wheelchair  seemed  ap- 
propriate. Aa  of  August  1971,  the  beneficiary 
had  rented  the  wheelchair  for  16  months  and 
Uie  rental  charges  had  totaled  9304,  or  al- 
most twice  the  amount  for  which  the  item 
could  have  been  purchased. 

CAKRUX'S    COMMENTS       ^ 

Oiir  analyses  showed,  that  when  the  beue- 
f  claries,  rather  than  the  carriers,  decide 
whether  to  rent  or  purchase  durable  medi- 
cal equipment,  the  beneficiaries  often  rented 
even  though  the  anticipated  periods  of  need 
were  long  enough  to  Justify  purchase.  There- 
fore we  requested  the  carriers'  views  as  to 
the  feasUjlUty  of  adopting  a  system  of  acquir- 
ing durable  medical  equipment  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  the  carriers' 
evaluation  of  whether  to  rent  or  purcha!?e. 

Offldals  of  the  stx  carriers  Included  In 
our  review  advised  us  that  the  carriers  were 
capable  of  making  rent-versus-purchase  de- 
cisions. If  SSA  requested  them  to  do  so  and 
provided  them  with  specific  guidelines  for 
making  such  decisions.  Officials  at  two  car- 
riers indicated  that  administrative  costs 
would  be  Increased  if  the  carriers  assumed 
this  responsibility.  Some  of  the  potential 
problems  cited  by  the  carriers'  officials  in 
administering  such  a  sy.stem  are  summarized 
below. 

Seed  Sot  prescriptifma  shoving  specific  dura- 
tio7i3  o/  need 

Carriers'  officials  stated  that  the  patients' 
physicians  were  in  the  best  position  to  make 
Judgments  as  to  the  estimated  periods  of  need 
for  equipment  and  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  carriers  to  Judge  the  probability  of  rent- 
versus-purchase  economies  unless  the  phy- 
sicians' prescriptions  Included  specific  esti- 
mates of  the  periods  for  which  the  equip- 
ment would  be  needed.  The  carriers  said  that 
existing  Medicare  instructions  did  not  ensure 
speclflcity  because  a  physician's  statement 
that  the  equipment  was  needed  "indefln- 
Itely,"  "until  cured,"  etc..  was  acceptable. 

Officials  at  one  carrier  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  potential  problem  might  be 
solved  once  the  physicians  understood  what 
was  required  from  them  In  order  for  the  car- 
riers to  process  claims  for  the  phyiicians' 
patients. 

Timelines*  o/  rent-versus-purcfirse  cralua- 
tion 

Carrier  officials  said  that  beneficiaries 
should  not  be  delayed  in  acquiring  equip- 
ment when  it  is  medically  needed  and  that, 
to  avoid  delays,  equipment  might  have  to 
be  acquired  before  a  rent-versus-purchase 
decision  could  be  made.  They  also  pointed  out 
that  a  carrier's  decision  would  be  based  on 
the  physician's  prescription  accompanying 
the  claim  but  that  the  claim  was  allowed  to 
he  submitted  up  to  27  months  after  the 
equipment  had  been  acquired.' 

Officials  of  one  carrier  advised  us  that  a 
program  under  which  carriers  wotild  evali"- 
ate  physicians'  prescriptions  as  the  basis  for 
advising  beneficiaries  of  the  most  appro- 
priate choices  between  rental  and  purchase  of 
equipment  would  necessitate  the  submission 
of  claims  sooner  than  then  allowed. 

Of  23  suppliers  interviewed.  19  informed 
us  that  they  allowed  the  1st  month's  rental 
of  an  item  of  equipment  to  be  applied  toward 
its  purchase  price.  Therefore  rent-versus- 
purchase  decisions  for  equipment  acquired 
from  those  suppliers  would  not  have  to  be 
made  at  the  time  of  acqtUsltion  but  could  be 
made  within  the  Ist  rental  month,  to  permit 
exercise  of  the  purchase  option  if  warranted. 
Mandatory  nature  of  any  carrier  evaluations 

Some  carrier  officials  said  that  a  benefi- 
ciary should  decide  whether  to  rent  or  pur- 
chase equipment  but  that,  if  the  equipment 

•Section  1842  of  the  Medicare  law  allow.'? 
reimbursement  of  bills  sutoitted  by  the 
beneficiaries  or  suppliers  upt\  27  months 
after  the  services  have  been 


was  acquired  by  a  means  not  Indicated  by  the 
carrier's  evaluation,  the  beneficiary  should  be 
reimbursed  only  to  the  extent  of  the  method 
indicated  by  the  carrier  as  being  the  more 
economical.  Another  carrier  official  said  that 
third-party  evaluations  should  be  mandatory 
for  beneficiaries  covered  under  both  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  so  that  the  benefits  under  both 
progranLs  could  be  administered  consistently. 


BACK-TO-THE-SOIL:  PART  8 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Buhke) 
U  i.cosnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secietary  of  Agriculture. 
Eail  L.  Butz,  has  to  be  one  of  the  truly 
amazing  public  officials  of  all  time.  After 
all,  who  could  forget  the  Russian  Wheat 
Deal  of  1972?  Who  could  forget  the  cattle 
ranchers  going  without  feed-grain,  or  the 
effect  which  that  had  on  meat  prices? 
Who  could  forget  the  bakeries  being 
forced  out  of  business,  or  tlie  bread  prices 
doubling?  Apparently  Mr.  Butz  can. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultm-e  has 
iust  announced  the  sale  of  1.3  billion 
metric  tons  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  addition,  we  are  told  that  negotiations 
are  underway  which  could  result  in  the 
sale  of  over  10  million  tons  to  Uie  Soviets. 
Now,  maybe  I  am  just  a  poor  city  boy. 
unschooled  in  the  ways  of  the  country, 
but  there  Ls  one  thing  I  do  know,  and  that 
is  that  you  cannot  sell  that  much  wheat 
to  Rus.'?ia  without  the  Americaji  people 
paying  for  it.  As  more  and  more  wheat  is 
transferred  to  Russia,  tlie  cost  of  grain, 
floui",  and  bread  will  increase  sharply. 
Shortages  will  develop  as  they  did  be- 
fore. Fat  cat  cattle  baroas,  unable  to  ob- 
tain adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains,  will 
soon  be  known  as  skinny-cat  cattle  bar- 
ons. The  consumer  who  has  already 
shifted  from  beef  to  chicken  will  again 
have  to  lower  his  sights— perhaps  feath- 
ei's  taste  good. 

Naturally,  I  feel  a  slight  twinge  of  guilt 
criticizing  any  United  States-Soviet 
agreements  on  this  day  when  Astronauts 
and  Cosmonauts  will  meet  In  space  to  ex- 
change detentism.s.  Detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union  might  not  be  such  a  bad  idea, 
but  detente  with  the  American  people  is 
considerably  better.  Secretai-y  Butz  i.s  all 
in  favor  of  sending  our  food  to  Russia. 
But  will  he  allow  the  American  consumer 
to  grow  tomatoes  behind  hl.s  apartment 
building?  Apparently  not.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  endorse  my  "Bicentennial  Seed 
Bill"  which  would  provide  vegetable 
seeds  to  the  American  public  on  request. 
They  do  not  mind  sending  our  food  over- 
seas, but  sending  seeds  to  American  citi- 
zens is  something  else.  The  Department 
of  Agi-iculture  Is  opposed  to  that. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  American 
people  are  clamouring  to  grow  their  own 
food.  They  have  no  assm-ance  what-so- 
ever  that  the  abundant  produce  of  our 
Nation  will  ever  reach  American  markets. 
In  increasing  amounts,  Americans  are 
going  back-to-the-soil  to  reestablish 
their  self-sufficiency.  They  have  asked 
that  their  Government  provide  8<»ne 
small  assistance  through  the  enactment 
of  the  "Bicentennial  Seed  Bill,"  yet  all 
they  see  is  the  Government  shipping 
more  and  more  food  overseas.  Secretai*y 


Butz  Is  an  amazing  public  official  all 
right,  but  we  should  certainly  not  allow 
this  fact  to  prevent  us  from  enacting 
legislation  which  would  truly  benefit  the 
American  people  for  a  change. 


NEV/  PROCEDURES  NEEDED  FOR 
COMMODITIES  EXCHANGE  AU- 
THORITY 

The  SPEAKER  p.-o  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Mezvinsky)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  15  years,  a  commodities  trader, 
Bemhard  Rosee,  has  been  seeking  dam- 
ages resulting  from  his  being  wrongfully 
deprived  of  his  seat  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade— CBOT— in  1961.  Mr. 
Rosee  has  finally  received  a  judgment 
against  the  individuals  who  caused  his 
removal  from  the  CBOT  but  questions 
arising  from  the  roles  of  the  CBOT  and 
the  Commodities  Exchange  Authoritj'— 
CEA — in  the  actions  against  Mr.  Rosee 
have  not  yet  been  settled. 

Mr.  Rosee  has  filed  a  petition  raising 
these  charges  against  the  CEOT  with 
the  Commodities  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission—CFTC— the  successor  agency 
to  the  CEA,  challenging  the  CEOT"s 
right  to  be  designated  as  a  contract 
market  under  the  new  CFTC  Act.  Know- 
ing of  the  problems  faced  by  commodi- 
ties trcder.i  under  the  old  CEA,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  critical  that  w^e  insure  that  the 
new  CFTC'R  iirocedures  are  not  subject 
to  charges  such  as  those  raised  by  Mr. 
Rcseo. 

Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  has  been  following  Mr.  Rosee's 
case  and,  without  objection,  I  v.'ould  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  latest  of 
his  articles  on  this  matter: 
Reveal  CEA  Failed  To  Assist  Commodhy 
Trader  nj  Frattd  Case 
(By  Claik.  MoUeuhofif) 

Washington.  D.C— A  top  Aylculture  De- 
parvmeut  official  stated  that  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  <CEA)  had  no  duty  to 
protect  commodity  ti-aders  "from  being 
cheated  or  defrauded  "  by  a  Chicago  com- 
mission firm  that  had  been  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  laws,  according  to  long  secret 
internal  papers  of  the  CEA. 

That  unusual  view  was  expressed  by  CEA 
Administrator  Alex  C.  Caldwell  in  1961  in  re- 
jecting the  plca-s  of  Chicago  trader  Bernhard 
Rosee  for  government  help  in  obtaining 
records  of  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  Commis- 
sion House,  which  he  claimed  would  estab- 
lish that  he  did  not  owe  the  firm  $27,308. 

The  law  establishing  the  CEA  placed  up- 
on It  the  responsibility  "to  protect  market 
users  against  cheating,  fraud,  and  abusive 
practices  In  commodity  transactions." 

COURT  AWARD 

Although  an  Illinois  circuit  court  in  1972 
awarded  Rosee  a  $700,000  Judgment  against 
Baggot  and  Morrison,  both  the  CEA  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  have  resisted  the 
veteran  trader's  efforts  to  regain  his  seat  on 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

He  lost  the  seat  as  a  result  of  a  1961  ruling 
for  Baggot  and  Morrison  by  a  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  arbitration  committee. 

Rosee  is  ciurrently  challenging  the  Chicago 
Board  ctf  Trade's  right  to  be  designated  a-s 
a  conuuodity  contract  market,  and  charges 
that  the  Chicago  Board  was  a  party  to  a 
conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  In 
ruling  for  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  firm. 

Rosee  s  challenge  to  the  Chicago  Board  is 
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now  pending  before  the  ne^v  Comniodltv 
Futures  Trading  ConMnlssion  iCFTCi  for 
investigation  and  decision. 

REQUIRED    BV     LAW 

llie  records  Rosee  sought — conunodity 
iri'rting  cards  and  daily  .legret'ation  stnte- 
incnti  of  customer  accounts—were  requU'ed 
to  be  kept  under  the  Commodity  E.KChange 
l.rtw  to  make  it  pas.slble  to  detec:  frauds  and 
11!  tnlpulations  of  the  markets. 

Caldwell's  1961  cominent^  ;n  a  memo- 
randum to  the  office  of  general  counsel  in 
ilie  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  barred  Raitee 
ii-om  the  original  record-s  for  v.^c  in  a  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trades  arbitration  liearlng. 
and  set  the  tone  tiiat  lias  prevailed  14  years. 

Caldwell  WBvS  administrator  of  the"  CEA 
until  his  retirement  in  April,  v.  hen  the  Com- 
modity regulator  agency  w^is  replaced  with 
the  five-member  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  (CFTC).  'The  CFTC  made 
the  internal  records  of  the  Rosee  case  avail- 
able to  The  Des  Moines  Register  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  A(.t.  Caldwell  had 
claimed  confidentiality  of  iiLs  communica- 
tioris  in  resisting  Rosee's  pleiv.'-  tor  ttcce.*s  to 
the  material. 

DKMAVDl.U    CF.A     HI  t.P 

Rosee,  relying  on  the  goverumeutal  jnanual 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  CEA  demanded 
help  from  the  CEA  for  prori.  liaggot  and 
Morrison  had  cheated  him. 

Caldwell  in  a  July  2.  lito;  infmoiAnduni 
to  Benjamin  H.  Holslein,  «  lii-.wer  in  the 
agriculture  depaitment.  suited:  We  ques- 
tion the  statement  (by  Rcsee'.s  lawyer) 
that  the  Commodity  Exchange  Atithority 
owed  a  duty  to  Mr.  Rosee  to  protect  him 
from  xuifair  practices  by  Bivfi^fi'.  and  Mor- 
rison and  prevent  him  from  i)einK  cheated 
or  defrauded  by  that  firm." 

Caldwell  said  that  "our  diitv  as  we  see 
it  is  to  enforce  the  CE.A  Act  and  Ni'r.c  action 
against  violators  of  that  aft.  Of  com-se, 
these  enforcement  actions  are  intended  to 
cause  futures  Commisaion  merchants  to  act 
in  .such  a  way  that  customers  will,  as  a  re- 
sult,   not   be   cheated    or   defmuded." 

F1RM'.S    PENALTIE.S 

In  the  memorandum  C^aldwell  stated  thai 
CEA  had  taken  action  against  the  Baggot 
and  Morrison  firm  for  being  consistently 
uiidersegregated  in  its  custotners  accountii 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  For  this  law  vio- 
lation the  firm  was  suspendcxl  from  trailing 
for  90  days,  but  the  partner^ — James  Baggot 
nud  Donald  Morrison — were  suspended  for 
only  30  days. 

He  declared  that  CEA  investigators  had 
not  obtained  original  daily  trading  cards  of 
Baggot  and  Morrison  In  concluding  that 
the  commission  house  had  misused  Its  cus- 
tomers' accounts,  but  had  relied  upon  the 
firm's  own  dally  segregation  ledgers. 

"Auditing  procedures  does  not  require 
such  examination  (of  original  trading  cards) 
and  it  Is  not  a  part  of  our  audit  program," 
Caldwell  said  in  resisting  Rosee'-s  request  for 
a  full  audit. 

Significantly,  Caldwell's  action  to  bar 
Rosee  from  Baggot  and  Morrison's  record-s 
took  place  in  the  months  Immediately  after 
the  CEA  had  found  Baggot  and  Morrison  Ui 
violation  of  the  law  In  the  manner  It  had 
handled  Its  customers  accounts. 

Its  soft  treatment  of  those  violations  was 
m  keeping  with  generally  light  penalties  for 
\lolntors. 

CALDWELL'S  THESIS 

Following  CaldweU's  thesis  that  the  CEA 
had  no  responsibility  to  protect  Bosee  or 
other  traders,  the  Agriculture  Department 
reiused  to  further  investigate  Baggot  and 
Morrison,  refused  to  compel  the  firm  to  pro- 
duce original  trading  cards  for  Rosee,  refused 
to  produce  CEA  records  for  Rosee,  refused  to 
produce  the  records  even  when  directed  to 
produce  them  for  an  Illinois  coiu-t,  and  re- 
iused to  Investigate  alleged  "lack  of  due 
process  of  law"  In  a  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


hearing  on  Ro^ee*  dispute  with  Baggot  and 
Morrison. 

Also.  Caldwell  rt.'used  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  of  the  regional  CEA  office 
in  Chicago  after  Rosee  had  alle^'cd  that  CEA 
Investigators  Albert  Klbby.  Sam  Gordon  and 
G.  Edward  Piala  had  con.spired  wl*h  Baggot 
and  Morrison  officials  and  had  filed  false 
and  misleading  reports  with  federal  and 
.state  cotnts  on  the  disputed  accotint.s. 

The  internal  reiords  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  made  available  to  The  Register 
.show  Caldwell  !;ep*  control  of  the  inve.stiga- 
tlon  to  the  point  that  he  di.scournged  action 
a?ain«t  Baggot  and  Morrison  even  after  the 
office  manager  for  the  firm.  Harris  Haywood. 
was  forced  to  admit  in  court  that  lie  had 
deliberately  strippf-d  about  90  pat:e.s  from  a 
conunodity  record  bffjk  covering  the  crucial 
poiiod  of  time. 

DISCOUNlKa    DECISION 

Caldwell  admitted  that  such  an  act  would 
amount  to  a  law  \iolalion  if  it  could  be 
proved  willful,  and  discounted  an  Illinois 
Circuit  Court  decision  that  had  found  it  a 
malicious  destruction  of  a  relevant  record  in 
197a  in  awarding  Rosee  a  $700,000  Judgment 
agiiinst  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  firm,  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  collect. 

Illinoi.s  Circuit  Court  Judge  Nathan  Cohen 
and  U.S  District  Judte  Hubert  Will,  have 
stated  that  they  had  no  doubt  that  Baggot 
and  .Morrison  had  "cheated  and  defrauded 
Rosee"  in  the  mai.iXT  thev  had  handled  hl.s 
tradiut;  accoiuits,  nud  had  falsified  records 
to  cover  their  misdt-eds. 

Both  judges  had  commented  critical^-  on 
the  lack  of  due  prcce.'s  of  law  in  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  arbitration  hearing,  and 
Cohen  had  referred  to  it  as  "a  travesty,"  Jje- 
cause  Ro.soe  wa-,  not  permitted  to  have  a 
lawyer,  subpoena  witnesses  or  subpoena  even 
the  documents  required  to  be  kept  under 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

The  internal  communications  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  dealing  with  a  1974 
and  1975  investigation  demonstrate  that 
Caldwen  was  permitted  to  answer  Rosee's 
complaints  and  to  control  the  investigation 
even  after  a  representative  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Bnt:^  had  said  Caldwell  would 
not  be  pernUtted  to  take  part  in  the  reln- 
vesti<;ation  made  necessary  by  Rc^see's  appeal 
to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commis.sion 
(CEO. 

butz'   RrPBE.«rNTATrVE 

But/,  chairman  of  the  Interagency  CEC, 
appointed  Erwin  Peterson,  administrator 
of  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Service  (AMS) , 
to  be  his  personal  representative  to  conduct 
so-called  new  investigations  of  the  Rosee 
matter  in  1974  and  early  1975. 

It  was  the  first  investigation  in  the  50- 
year  history  of  the  CEC,  and  Peterson  prom- 
ised Rosee  and  his  lawyer,  Melvin  Brandt, 
a  thorough  and  Independent  Investigation  of 
the  activities  of  everyone  In  the  CEA  up  to 
and  including  Caldwell.  Records  show  that 
even  Caldwell  agreed  In  the  first  stage  of 
the  investigation  that  he  should  stand  back 
from  It  becaiwe  of  the  charges  that  he  was 
a  part  of  the  conspiracy. 

However,  within  a  few  weeks  records  show 
Peterson  was  not  conducting  an  independ- 
ent investigation,  but  was  constantly  asking 
his  good  friend  Caldwell  to  write  letters 
answering  the  letters  from  Rosee,  his  law- 
yers, and  others  who  asked  critical  questions 
on  the  past  handlinp  of  the  case. 

And,  it  was  In  keeping  with  Caldwell'.s 
advice  that  Peter.son  and  the  Agriculture 
Department  concluded  they  could  not  com- 
pel the  production  of  records  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  without  extensive  litigation, 
and  they  dropped  their  request  for  those 
records. 

Peterson  and  the  office  of  general  counsel 
for  the  Agriculture  Department  did  little 
to  direct  Investigating  of  the  charges  of 
mishandling  of  the  Rosee  ca.se.  but  relied 
for  the  most  part  on  Caldwell  and  O.  Sd- 
unrd  Plala,  of  the  Chicago  regional  office— 


both  of  v.hom  were  objects  of  Ro.see'-i  com- 
plaint. 


A1EX.\NDR  SOLZHENITSYN:    DE- 
FENDER OP  DISSENT 

'  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa.s  truly 
shocked  to  lead  today  the  statement  of 
Secietary  of  Slate  Henry  Kissinger  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  advised  Piesi- 
dent  Ford  not  to  see  Alexandr  Sob.he- 
nitsyn  because  it  would  have  been  "dis- 
Ddvamageous"  to  the  U.S.  foreign  policv 
in  it.s  efforts  toward  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  more  shocking  wa.s 
Secrecary  Kissinger's  statement  that  he 
regarded  Solzhenitsvn  as  one  of  the 
greatest  wiiters  of  this  period,  adding 
that  he  had  enormous  respect  and  ad- 
miiation  for  Solzhenitsyn  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrast  that  witli  the  re- 
ception Alexandr  Solzlienitsyn  recei\e«l 
on  July  15  from  Senators  and  Congres.s- 
men.  staffers,  and  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  v.hon  he  came  to  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  when  his  car  drovo 
up  and  he  was  greeted  by  Senators  Jack- 
son. Case.  Helms,  and  Biden.  PeopJo 
awaiting  Solzhenit.syn's  arrival  in  front 
of  the  building  burst  into  spontaneous 
applause  and  as  he  entered  the  Senat*' 
building  the  coiridors  were  filled  with 
hmidreds  of  people  who  again,  sponla- 
neou.sly  broke  into  applause,  not  for  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  tlie  writer  but  for  Solzhenitsyu 
the  defender  of  dissent — a  mau  of  heroit- 
proportions  considermg  that  as  a  lone 
individual  caught  up  in  the  Soviet  polic*- 
state  he  would  not  be  silent.  During  his 
remarks  when  there  were  perhaps  70  to 
80  Senators  and  Membeis  of  Congress 
present,  he  said : 

Alas,  such  is  hinnan  nature  that  we  never 
feel  the  sufferings  of  others  until  we  our- 
selves liave  to  share  them.  I  am  not  certain 
in  my  addresses  hero  that  I  have  succeed 
in  conveying  the  breath  of  that  terrible  re- 
ality to  American  society  which  Is  compla- 
cent In  its  prosperity  ...  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  Americans  that  in  1973,  the  tender 
dawn  of  detente,  was  precisely  f  ?  time  when 
the  starvation  rations  in  the  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps  of  tlie  U.S.S.R.  were  made 
even  skimpier. . . 

Solzhenltsyn  admonished  tho.se  of  us 
In  his  audience  to  oppose  the  Soviet  re- 
gime's suppression  of  human  liberty.  He 
said: 

There  Is  no  choice  but  rise  to  the  task  t.f 
the  age.  Very  soon,  only  too  soon,  your  state 
wUl  have  need,  not  only  of  exceptional  men 
but  of  great  men.  Find  them  In  your  souls. 
Find  them  in  your  hearts.  Bind  them  in  the 
heart  of  your  country. 

It  boggles  one's  mind  to  think  that 
President  Ford  on  the  advice  of  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  State  would  hesitate  to  greet 
a  men  of  tliis  stature,  a  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner acclaimed  throughout  the  demo- 
cratic world  and  now  a  visitor  in  our  Cap- 
itol. Mr.  Speaker,  think  of  the  impact  of 
what  can  only  be  described  as  stupidity 
or  pusillanimity  on  the  part  of  our  lead- 
ers, it  will  have  on  dissenters  in  the  So- 
viet Union  who  have  two  sources  of 
strength:  their  own  Intestinal  moral  fiber 
and  that  which  comes  from  supportive 
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woiid  opinion.  Clearly  those  dissenters 
must  now  rely  more  on  their  own  intes- 
tinal moral  flber  tlian  on  world  opinion 
because  that  world  opinion  has  two  less 
supporters  today.  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  How 
sad. 

For  me.  a  memorable  and  movine;  mo- 
ment was  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
Uiis  brave  world  hero  and  shake  his 
hand.  Alexandr  Solzhenitsj-n,  you  make 
us  proud.  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Presi- 
dent Ford,  your  actions  were  not  your 
proudest  moments.  Mr.  Srieaker,  I  am 
for  detente,  but  I  am  also  for  the  tnith. 


BLUEPPJI^  ron  A  POWER  GRAB 

•  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd  and  to  incindc  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boaid,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Arthur  Bums,  is  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  attempting  to  carry  out  a  long- 
range  plan  aimed  at  direct  and  complete 
domination  of  the  Nation's  financial 
system. 

The  latest  evidence  of  this  campaign 
te  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  di-afted  bill 
which  would  extend  the  Board's  author- 
ity to  impose  reserve  requirements  on 
aU  depository  lending  institutions  and 
thereby  control  the  volume  of  their  lend- 
ing activity. 

"Hie  public  rationale  given  for  the 
measure  is  that  is  needed  to  allow  the 
Bocu'd  to  implement  monetary  poUcy  in 
»  more  effective  way.  As  it  is  now,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  only  «ipowered 
to  manipulate  reser\e  requirements  of 
Federal  Reserve  System  member  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  carr>'ing  out  monetarj* 
policy. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  Board  to  ex- 
tend this  power  to  control  the  volume  of 
lending  activity  to  all  nonmember  com- 
mercial banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  even 
credit  unions.  In  effect,  the  measure 
would  aDow  Arthur  Bums  <i  Co.  to  in- 
flict their  tight  money,  high  interest  rate 
pedicles  at  will  on  all  depository  lending 
institutions.  Only  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  privately  controlled  pension 
funds,  of  all  the  major  types  of  financial 
institutloos,  would  escape  their  grip  and 
I  am  mxe  it  is  <Hily  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore ttoey  get  around  to  these  institutions 
as  well. 

Tbe  measure.  S.  2050.  has  been  intro- 
duced by  request  in  the  State.  A  com- 
panion measure  has  been  submitted  to 
the  House  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing Committee  and  I  expect  that  It  too 
will  soon  be  introduced,  thus  setting  the 
stage  for  congressional  action. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  next  move  to  foster 
enactment  of  legislation  to  create  a  sin- 
gle Federal  bank  regulatory  agency  which 
will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Federal 
Reaenre  System.  Chairman  Burns  has  al- 
ready pufaUcly  stated  that  he  thinks  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  also  have  this 
pover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  concrete  evidence 
that  8.  2050  and  advocacy  of  a  single 
bank  regulatoTy  agency  controlled  br  tlie 


Federal  Reserve  Board  are  parts  of  a 
blueprint  for  the  future  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Acquisition  of  this  pow- 
er is  spelled  out  in  a  35-page  paper  en- 
titled, "Scenario  for  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  Year  2000',  WTitten  in  1974 
by  what  is  labeled  the  "Long-Range 
Planning  Group  "  of  the  Cleveland  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  R?serve  Board 
denies  it  has  snrh  grandio.^e  schemes. 
Federal  Resenjf  Board  Vice  Chairman 
George  Mitc»ll  describes  the  .scenario 
as  only  one  of  a  variety  of  methods  to 
stimulate  staff  thinking  in  order  t<:>  im- 
prove the  Cleveland  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.s  ability  to  anticipate  future  needs 
of  the  banking  and  financial  system.  It 
.-hould  be  noted  that  Governor  Mite  hell's 
denial  was  stated  only  a  short  X\mv.  be- 
fore S.  2050  surfaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Federal 
Reserve  power-grab  blueprint,  "Scenario 
for  Federal  Reserve  System  in  Year 
2000".  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record  so  that  Members  of  Congiess  and 
the  American  public  can  be  forewarned 
and  thus  forearmed  against  a  possible 
disaster  to  our  financial  system; 

aCr.N'.\RIO     FOR     PeKEIAI-     RsSEKVE     .SVSTKS*     IN 

!  THE  Tear  2000 

T.    roMMFRC 'AL    BANKING    IN    THE    YFAR    SOnO 

For  purposes  of  this  scenario,  a  'bank"  Is 
defined  as  any  corporation  or  other  organiza- 
tion engaged  In  the  business  of  accepting 
deposits  of  money  and  malting  loans  or  In- 
vestments. All  such  organizations  will  be 
subject  to  uniform  Federal  regulation  and 
supervision  by  a  single  Federal  agency,  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  term  wUl  cover  present- 
day  commercial  banks,  savings  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loans,  credit  unions  and  other  simi- 
lar bodies  that  accept  deposits  and  make 
loans  under  a  variety  of  laws  and  regulations 
and  supervisory  authorities. 

Regulation  will  be  In  the  form  of  Congres- 
sional legislation  augmented  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  ob- 
jective will  be  to  prescribe  conditions  for 
doing  business  that  will  promote  the  sound- 
ness of  individual  Institutions  and  the  finan- 
cial system  as  a  whole,  and  result  In  opti- 
mum service  to  individuals,  businesses,  and 
government. 

AU  banks  will  be  subject  to  the  same  tAX 
laws,  reserve  requirements,  and  restrictions 
on  their  lending,  bcwrowlng  and  investment 
activities,  and  all  will  have  the  privilege  of 
permitting  deposits  to  be  subject  to  third 
party  transfers.  All  banks  will  be  chartered 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  will  be  required 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  such  authority  for 
branches,  mergers  and  acquisltloufl.  Branch- 
ing will  be  permitted  across  state  lines,  and 
in  foreign  countries  where  reciprocal  privi- 
leges have  been  arranged.  All  banks  will  also 
be  limited  In  their  activities  to  those  directly 
locldeutal  to  the  deposit,  lending  and  pay- 
ment functions.  A  bank  may,  however,  be  an 
affiliate  of  a  holding  company  engaging  in 
a  wider  range  of  financial  actlvltlee,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  Federal  Reserve  under  criteria 
vbat  may  be  broader  than  today's  "closely 
related '  standard,  but  Iwsically  designed  to 
protect  the  souudueas  and  liquidity  of  all 
bank  affiliates. 

As  the  supervisory  authoritv,  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  not  only  promulgate  all  regula- 
tions and  control  entry  Into  the  field  of 
banking,  but  will  examine  all  banks  (and 
other  affiliates  of  bank  holding  companies 
as  deemed  necessary),  and  administer  de- 
posit Insurance  to  tbein.  The  Federal  Reserve 
wiU  alao  preecribe  reserve  requh-ements  and 
provide  certain  aenrloes  for  all  banks  such  as 
It  now  proTldee  primarily  for  "member" 
bank«. 


The  fuuctiouo  and  operations  of  the  bank- 
ing Institution  envisioned  are  described  iu 
detail  in  the  attached  Exhibit  A. 

II.  ROI.C  or  THT  FEDEBAL  RESERVE 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  wiU  couiiiu.c 
to  exist  as  a  decentralized  ceniral  bank  wivii 
a  Board  of  Governors  located  in  Washington 
and  a  nximber  of  regional  Reserve  Bank;: 
supervising,  serving  and  maintaining  coniaci 
with  bank-s  tiifougfaout  the  country.  The 
principal  fuiu-tlons  of  the  Federal  Reservs 
will  be  admliii.siratlon  of  laojetary  policy, 
ref:Ulatloti  and  supervision  of  the  nation  s. 
ban):s,  and  il^e  provision  of  certain  services 
to  the  f!Ovr:i^ir.cnt,  banks  and  the  publlr-. 
.i.  Mcyne*ur<i  -policy 

Objccliren:  The  basic  objective  of  nion;- 
ti'ry  policy  will  be  to  facilitate  full  employ- 
ment growth  of  the  economy  and  to  protect 
flnar.fial  markets  from  unnecessary  di^rlip- 
tloTis  by  regulating  the  growth  of  money  aud 
credit.  This  may  involve  efforts  to  achieve  a 
mLx  of  conflicting  goals,  as  defined  by  the 
System  in  the  context  of  its  legislative  man- 
date. Tliese  goals  will  be  much  the  same  as 
those  ciirreiiUy  perceived,  but  their  weights 
In  decision-making  will  be  diiferent.  For  ex- 
ample, tlie  rate  of  tinemjjloyment  may  be  a 
less  sigiiiflcai\t  consideration  than  at  present, 
because  manpower  programs,  employment 
exchanges,  and  some  form  of  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  will  have  reduced  the  extent 
and  casts  of  cyclical  unemployment.  There 
will  be  a  hhlft  toward  greater  emphasis  on  in- 
action, interest  rates,  and  the  exchange  rate 
vis-a-vls  other  nations,  and  toward  the  main- 
ceuanue  of  financial  market  stability  in  the 
context  of  shocks  troax  abroad,  as  opposed  lo 
the  promotion  of  domestic  grovrth  of  real 
output  and  a  lUgh  level  of  employment.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  shift  will  be  rapid 
growth  of  world  population,  mtiltinatloual 
corporations,  and  instantaneous  internation- 
al commmUcaiion,  bringing  greater  interna- 
tional economic  interdependence.  This,  and 
more  internationally  diverse  portfolios  iu  all 
nations,  will  generate  a  broader,  more  inte- 
grated international  capital  market. 

It  is  recognized  that  policy  actions  will 
have  unequal  impacts  on  sectors,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals.  This  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  maintenance  of  System  Inde- 
pendence— to  Insulate  hard  choices  from  the 
pressures  that  might  be  exerted  by  shifting 
coalitions  of  self-interested  groups.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Job  of  the  Fed  will  be  to  pursue 
mandated  goals  without  regard  to  distribu- 
tional effects.  Realistically,  pollcymarkers' 
Judgments  will  be  tempered  by  mercy  and  an 
Instinct  for  self-preservation.  Redirecting 
credit  toward  disadvantaged  groups  by  direct 
lending  or  special  inducements  to  private 
lending  will  have  little  chance  of  success  hi  a 
world  of  competitive  financial  markets  and 
effective  monetary  policy.  Explicit  subsidies 
and  tax  rates  designed  for  the  benefit  of  par- 
ticular sectors  by  Congress  will  be  more 
effective. 

Independence  In  defining  and  pursuing 
goals  cannot  be  absolute.  Some  periodic  pub- 
lic performance  review  will  be  required.  The 
general  citizen  and  the  Congress  are  Increas- 
ingly more  sophisticated  in  analyzing  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  dependence  of  -in- 
dividual welfare  ou  national  policy  decisions. 
As  a  creation  of  Congress,  the  Fed  will  be 
subject  to  an  annual  performance  review  In- 
cluding full  dlsclostire  of  quantified  goals 
and  actions.  This  review  should  not  include 
disclosure  of  individuals'  positions  (other 
than  yea  and  nay  votes) ,  in  order  to  mini- 
mize chances  of  presstire  group  hiflltratlon 
of  the  System. 

Ultimate  criteria  of  policy  success  will  be 
the  personal  conviction  of  the  administrators 
that  they  have  come  as  close  as  they  could 
to  aclileving  their  objectives, — and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  institution.  Continued  Internal 
monitoring  of  deviations  of  performance 
from  goals,  and  continuing  basic  and  applied 
research  aimed  at  policy  Improvements  are 
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fuiidamental  requirements  for  satisfactory 
policy  performance.  Research  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  open  dialogue  within  the  System, 
and  between  the  System  and  all  other  re- 
search institutions  except  iu  cases  where 
access  by  outsiders  would  bestow  some  im- 
mediate market  advantage.' 

Congressional  review  will  point  up  dls- 
I  repancies  between  System  goals  and  public 
perceptions  of  proper  goEds.  Except  for  new 
legislation  specifying  particular  goals,  iliere 
.should  be  no  mechanism,  such  as  control  of 
budget,  staff,  or  operations,  for  Congressional 
or  executive  control  of  System  policy. 

Implementation.  Formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  policy  will  be  the  respojislbillty  of  a 
body  similar  to  the  present  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  equipped  with  a  some- 
what broader  set  of  tools.  The  POMC  wiU  be 
composed  of  all  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  five  rotating  Reserve  Bank 
Presidents.  Reserve  Banks  will  have  research 
staffs  to  assist  Pi-esldents  in  developing 
unique  regional  and  intellectual  perspectives 
on  policy  issues.  FOMC  will  meet  at  relatively 
short  Intervals,  such  as  once  a  month.  Video 
conference  calls  will  make  more  frequent  ses- 
sions feasible  If  circumstances  warrant.  Con- 
trolling the  stock  of  cai.h  assets  (currency, 
coin,  and  bank  reserves)  and  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  requires  continuous  mom- 
torlng  and  frequent  reassessment.  Both  areas 
require  Judgment  to  assess  the  relaUve 
strengths  of  fundamental  and  transitory  ele- 
ments in  economic  and  financial  develop- 
ments that  will  not  be  teY>able  of  precl.se 
modeling  and  prediction,  tmd  shoiUd  not  be 
based  on  automatic  rule.«. 

Execution  of  policy  will  be  achieved 
through  domestic  open  market  operations 
I  buying  and  selling  securities  in  exchange 
for  Federal  Reserve  created  cash)  and  for- 
eign exchange  market  operations  (buying 
and  selling  foreign  cmrencies  In  exchange 
for  Federal  Reserve  created  cash),  supple- 
mented by  changes  In  reserve  requirements 
and  the  possible  use  of  stand-by  authority 
for  both  domestic  selective  credit  controls 
and  controls  on  international  capital  flows. 
Secular  growth  of  the  economy  and  inter- 
national payments  require  market  purchases 
to  maintain  growth  In  cm-rency,  coin  and 
bank  reserves,  and  iu  foreign  excliauge  re- 
serves; continuing  market  operations  are 
also  the  best  vehicle  for  tinobtrusive  policy 
Implementation. 

Reserve  requirement  changes  can  be  used 
for  more  visible  policy  actions  and  will  be 
more  feasible  in  a  system  with  umversal  re- 
serve requirements  on  certain  deposit  Ua- 
bilitiea.  These  reservable  deposit  llabUities 
wUl  consUt  of  the  kinds  of  deposits  that  are 
included  in  the  set  of  financial  instnmients 
that  make  up  the  dominant  intermediate 
target  of  policy  operations,  analogous  to  Mi 
today.  Thus  the  System  wUl  control  the 
supply  of  cash,  much  of  which  banks  will 
hold  In  proportion  to  their  reservable  11a- 
bUiUes.  There  will  be  no  "membership"  prob- 
lem because  aU  banks  will  face  similar  re- 
serve requirements,  and  only  banks  will  is- 
sue the  instrtmients  against  which  reserve 
requirements  are  assessed. 

Whether  reserves  bear  interest  or  not  will 
not  be  a  criUcal  problem  for  banking,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  maintaining  reserves  will 
simply  be  one  common  operational  element 
applicable  to  all  banks.  Influencing  the  cost 
competitiveness  of  banks  vls-a-vls  other  In- 
termediaries could  be  accomplished  by  other 
means,  notably  by  varyhig  the  level  of  re- 
serve i-equirements.  If  Interest  were  to  be 
paid  on  reserves  (explicitly,  or  impUcltly  as  a 
credit  against  clearmg  charges,  for  example) . 
It  shotild  be  aet  lower  than  market  rates  to 
assure  continuous  economizing  on  excess  re- 
serves and.  thereby,  a  ■'tlghf  relaUon  be- 
tween reserves  and  the  instrument  belne 
controlled. 

Discount  lending  and  the  discount  rat<> 
w  lU  remain  as  instruments  for  System  maa- 
agement  of   money  and   credit   conditions. 
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Banks  will  rely  on  the  Federal  funds  and 
other  private  markets  to  finance  temporary 
and  permanent  reserve  needs.  Discount  lend- 
ing win  supplement  these  markets  as  a  sotu-ce 
of  short-run  reserve  adjustment  for  banks 
that  have  difficulty  In  gaUilng  access  to  pri- 
vate soturces  of  funds.  In  addition,  the  Re- 
serve Banks  will  retain  a  true  last  resort 
lendUig  function  for  banks  and  others  ar- 
ranged by  negotiation  In  special  situations 
such  as  the  aftermath  of  natural  disasters, 
bank  reorganizatloiis,  or  other  instances 
where  private  markets  fail  to  supply  credit 
but  institutions  need  not  fail.  An  announced 
discount  rate  wcjuld  be  set  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  a  Reserve  Bank  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bfiard  of  Governors. 

Selective  credit  controls  applicable  to  par- 
lirular  loan  market,s  (e.g.,  consumer,  real 
estate,  corporate)  will  be  available  on  a 
standbv  ba.sis  for  use  in  .special  situations. 
Past  experience  suggests  that  such  controls 
v.ould  be  used  in  support  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  resource  direction  and  could  be 
made  contingent  on  Congressional  approval. 

Margin  requirements  on  stock  purchases 
will  become  the  responsibility  of  the  SEC 
as  part  of  a  broadened  program  of  supervision 
of  securities  markets.  An  automated  natioiml 
securities  market  will  dimiulsli  or  eliminate 
the  role  of  the  New  York  and  other  ex- 
changes, including  their  margin  rules  for 
carrymg  securities.  Regulating  margin  re- 
quirements for  both  purchasing  and  carrying 
se.'urltles  wlU  then  piopeily  belong  to  the 
SEC. 

The  context  iu  which  foreign  exchange 
operations  take  place  will  be  a  world-wide 
svstem  of  managed  flexible  exchange  rates. 
l-uudameutAl  changes  In  supply  and  demand 
lor  ctirrencles  will  require  Judicious  central 
bank  tolerance  of  rate  changes  within  hiter- 
iiaiionally  surcepted  guidelines,  whUe  smooth- 
ing out  transitory  fluctuations  through  for- 
eign exchange  market  Intervention.  Foreign 
exchange  purchases  in  the  spot  and  forward 
niaikets  will  be  financed  by  System  credit 
creation.  Spot  sales  and  deliveries  on  forward 
contracts  will  be  financed  from  accumulated 
inventories  of  foreign  currencies,  from  swap 
luies,  and  from  purchases  financed  by  loans 
iu  an  Uiternatlonal  reserve  currency  gen- 
erated by  an  International  ftmd  like  the 
IMF.  Capital  controls  will  be  available  as 
a  last  resort  device  when  market  Intervention 
is  not  feasible. 

B.  Regulation  and  stipervision  of  banks 
All  banks  will  operate  imder  a  single  set 
of  Federal  banking  laws  that  will  supersede 
the  multitude  of  State  and  Federal  statutes 
that  now  apply  to  commercial  banks,  mutual 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  credit  unions.  Sucli  laws  will  be  designed 
to  provide  conditions  for  operation  that  will. 
In  the  mind  of  Congress,  foster  the  soundneas 
of  Individual  institutions  and  the  banking 
sy.stem  as  a  whole  for  the  benefit  of  deposit- 
ors and  the  general  public,  and  provide  a 
competlUve  environment  that  wUl  encotu-age 
efficient  operations,  reasonable  charges,  and 
maximum  service  to  the  public. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  will  be  to 
issue  regulations  to  Implement  provisions  of 
the  Federal  banking  code;  to  perform  certaUi 
coiitrol  functions  such  as  chartering  banks, 
and  for  the  formation  and  acqiUsltions  of 
holding  companies;  and  to  examine  banks  for 
compliance  with  laws,  regulations  and  stand- 
ards for  sound  banking  practice  developed 
by  the  Fed  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  objectives  stated  below.  In  any  of  these 
areas  a  regulation  or  a  decision  made  by  the 
Fed  may  be  challenged  in  a  Federal  court  if 
a  bank  or  holding  company  believes  the  Pted 
has  exceeded  Its  autlicH-ity  or  been  unreason- 
able in  the  exercise  of  discreUon. 

In  the  field  of  banking  legislation  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  have  an  opportimity  to 
make  proposals  and  provide  significant  Input 
to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  desirability  or 
fea.sibllity  of  specific  statutes. 


The  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  will  be  more 
extensive  than  now,  since  It  will  be  regulat- 
Uig  and  supervising  all  of  the  Institutions 
now  classified  as  c<->mmerclal  banks  (includ- 
ing national  and  state  nonmember  banks) 
plus  other  Institutions  that  now  operate  as 
mutunls.  savings  and  loans,  and  credit 
unions.  The  Federal  Reserve  will  thus  suc- 
ceed to  the  duties  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  supervlfiory  authority  for  Fed- 
eral credit  unions,  as  well  as  the  duties  of 
parallel  siip«-rvisor>  authorities  In  the  States. 
The  merging  and  blending  of  these  various 
ln.stltutloi)s  Into  "banks'  will  tend,  however, 
to  reduce  the  overall  number  of  depository 
lnstltutioi:s  as  well  as  Nome  of  the  special- 
ized problfins  that  now  exist  because  of  the 
differentiation  made. 

The  Federal  Re.serve  will  al<«  admhil.-'er 
'he  deposit  insurance  system  for  all  banki:. 
as-sumlng  the  functions  of  the  F.DJ.C  and 
F.S.LI.C.  Insurance  will  be  compulsory  \ip 
to  a  specified  dollar  amount  for  all  deposits 
This  will  be  set  at  a  level  that  will  prelect 
The  savings  of  a  typical  Individual  depoeitor. 
There  will  be  a  unitorm  premium  schedule 
for  all  institutions,  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  banking  system  as  a  whole.  This  ap- 
proach wUl  be  taken  to  keep  administration 
simple  and  will  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Fed's  KupervLsory  and  examining 
activities  will  hold  the  risks  to  a  relativelv 
low  level  In  all  hi.stltutlons. 

Examhiatlous  conducted  by  the  staffs  of 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  will  not  only  cover 
a  much  larger  group  of  banks  than  Is  now  the 
case,  btit  will  extend  over  a  much  larger  area 
dtie  to  widespread  branching — going  beyond 
District  lines,  across  the  country,  and  even 
into  foreign  countrleB.  A  procedure  will  be 
developed  to  cope  with  this  situation,  with 
one  Reserve  Bank  drawing  on  Federal  Re- 
serve personnel  in  other  Districts  to  assist  In 
examining  branches  In  such  Districts.  A  pro- 
cedure win  be  devised  for  the  examination  oi 
holding  companies  that  will  limit  Investiga- 
tions to  manageable  proportions  at  the  same 
time  that  they  produce  the  information  nec- 
essary to  determine  whether  any  aciivitles  oi 
the  parent  company  or  its  other  affiliates 
may  be  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  banking  affiliates. 

An  area  which  will  involve  broader  re- 
sponsibility and  some  new  techmques  is  the 
regtilation  and  supervision  of  foreign  bank^ 
and  branches  operating  in  the  V£..  as  well 
as  U.S.  banks  operating  abroad.  The  Federal 
Reserve  will  perform  this  ftmcUon  under 
statutory  authority  and  guldelti>es. 

Examination  techniques  will  be  eteamliited 
through  the  use  of  direct  electronic  oom- 
mtmication  between  the  computers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  Individual  banks.  D«tA 
can  be  obtained  more  readily,  and  at  more 
frequent  intervals.  If  desired;  and  there  will 
be  less  need  for  examiners  to  spend  time  on 
the  premlAes  of  banks,  although  limited  vlsi- 
tAtlons  will  be  necessary  or  desirable  on  oc- 
casion to  examine  documents  and  software 
and  to  evaluate  management  on  a  personal 
basis.  A  secondary  objective  of  the  examina- 
tion function  will  be  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum possible  current  Lnformation  about 
banking  operations  and  condlttons  for  guid- 
ance of  the  Fed  in  its  regulatory,  mouetarv' 
policy,  and  service  functions.  Coverage  of  the 
whole  range  of  banking  institutions  will 
make  this  a  more  effective  source  of  infor- 
mation than  it  presently  is. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  foster  and  en- 
hance a  unique  characteristic  of  Federal 
Reserve  supervisory  activities,  which  Is  to 
provide  constructive  guidance  and  encour- 
agement to  comply  with  standards,  rather 
than  to  emphasize  the  discovery  of  excep- 
tions and  Imposition  of  penalties.  This  ap- 
proach is  not  (Mily  au  effective  way  U> 
strengthen  the  industry,  but  tends  to  set  the 
Fed  apart  from  other  regulatory  ageucieb, 
enhancing  its  chances  for  remaljilng  iude- 
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pendent  and  Its  effectiveness  Jn  !*s  tnouptary 

policy  role. 

C.  Services  for  government,  b<iwV.«  anrf  public 

For  Federal  Government.  As  the  nations 
central  bank.  It  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  conttuue  serving  as  the 
government's  banker  and  the  provider  or 
certain  services  as  fiscal  agent.  As  a  miui- 
mum  this  will  Include  the  maintenance  of 
accounts  for  the  Treasury  Department,  with 
the  acceptance  of  deposits  and  the  making  of 
payments  to  third  parties,  mostly  in  elec- 
tronic form.  An  aspect  of  this  particular 
service  will  be  the  administration  of  ITL 
accounts  held  In  commercin!  banks.  Wiiile 
these  will  not  be  as  vital,  from  aa  r.peratlonal 
stand  point.  In  an  era  of  electronic  funds 
transfers,  they  may  coutitiue  lo  have  value 
In  the  administration  oi  monetary  p>ollcy 
and  as  a  means  of  compensating  commercial 
banks  for  services  rendered  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  Federal  financ'iig,  ihe  Fed 
will  act  for  the  Treasury.  Department  in  the 
Issuance,  exchan^,  and  redemption  of  gov- 
ernment securities,  as  well  as  payment  of 
Inteivst.  As  a  result  of  the  extensive  devel- 
opment of  book  entry,  very  little  papxer  will  be 
Involved  in  servicing  the  public  debt. — even 
for  that  portion  held  by  individuals.  Instltu- 
ticms  serving  as  issuing  and  paying  agents 
will  be  able  to  complete  transactions  through 
the  Fed  computer  while  customers  are  at  the 
coimter  or  In  contact  with  the  bank  via  their 
home  or  ot&ce  terminals.  Most  payments  of 
Interest  and  the  redemption  value  of  ma- 
tured securities  will  be  made  automatically 
by  crediting  the  accounts  of  holders  at  the 
bank  that  mahitains  the  record  of  their 
holdings. 

The  Fed  may  be  called  upon  to  perform 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  .services  for  gov- 
ernment agencies  analogous  to  the  operations 
Involved  in  the  Issuance  and  redemption  of 
food  coupons  today,  although  it  is  envisioned 
that  no  documents  will  be  involved  and  that 
"welfare"  programs  of  this  type  will  be  re- 
placed by  direct  subsidies  or  some  form  of 
negative  Income  tax  payment  electronically 
transferred  to  the  recipient's  bank  account. 
The  Fed  will  be  prepared  to  acconunodate  all 
such  requests  from  the  government  and  will 
be  reimbursed  for  costs  incurred. 

By  a  mechanism  similar  to  the  present  V- 
loan  program,  the  government  will  use  the 
Fed  to  administer  guaranteed  loans  to  busi- 
nesses or  other  groups  that  cannot  obtain 
funds  from  other  sources  for  the  perform- 
ance of  socially  desirable  programs.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  in  the  year  2000  there  will  be 
socially  desirable  objectives  over  and  above 
the  national  security  and  military  prepared- 
ness objectives  to  which  the  V-loan  program 
now  applies  which  the  government  will  want 
to  achieve  through  private  enterprise.  The 
guaranteed  loan  will  provide  an  alternative 
to  direct  subsidy  for  situations  where  this 
approach  m&y  be  preferred. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  also  continue  Its 
services  in  the  international  field.  These  will 
Include,  and  extend  beyond,  such  operations 
as  those  presently  performed.  Including  hold- 
ing assets  for  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  making  loans  to  foreign 
countries  against  collateral,  acting  as  de- 
pository and  fiscal  agent  for  international 
and  regloiial  organizations,  operating  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund,  and  administer- 
ing foreign  assets  control  regulations. 

In  the  area  of  currency  and  coin,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  continue  to  be  the  issuer  of 
paper  currency  and  the  distributor  of  cur- 
rency and  coin,  as  more  fully  described  In  the 
next  section. 

Services  for  Banks.  The  Federal  Reserve 
will  continue  to  provide  certain  services  to 
the  banking  community  such  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  currency  and  coin,  maintenance  of 
reserve  and  clearing  accounts,  execution  of 
elfletroBlc  funds  transfers,  and  the  purchase, 
sale  and  safekeeping  of  securities.  All  such 


services  will  be  prtcpd,  and  the  bank.s  will  be 
charsed  for  the  iservices  provided. 

With  respect  to  currency  and  cvin.  the 
basic  task  of  making  cash  available  to  the 
public  (through  banks)  Ls  a  governmental 
responsibility  that  the  Federal  ReserA-e  is 
pecxiliarly  qualified  to  perform  by  virtue  of 
its  role  as  fiscal  agent,  its  relationship  to 
the  banking  Industry,  its  regional  character, 
and  its  mandate  to  provide  the  "elastic 
ctirrency"  the  country  needs.  Continued  dis- 
tribution tlirouKh  Federal  Reserve  banks  will 
be  more  efBcient  than  the  re-establishment  of 
separate  entitles  such  as  the  Siibtreasiu-ie-s, 
w3ilcli  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

Arrrtnptpc;  and  paying  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  currency  and  coin  to  and  from 
banit.'!,  however,  i.s  more  of  a  special  .service 
foi-  b.-iiikt  than  government  or  central  bank- 
)!)R  function.  Historically  it  has  been  one  of 
the  valued  "benefirs  of  membership".  This 
will  not  be  a  relevant  rationale  when  the 
membership  concept  in  abiunlonetl  and  pll 
banks  will  fare  the  sam>'  reserve  require- 
ments and  have  the  samr  relatlon.iihip  with 
the  Fed.  Under  arrangeme-its  whereby  serv- 
ices are  priced,  it  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
Fed  to  continue  tran-'iportaii^n  arMn;ements 
to  all  banks  willing  to  pay  for  .'I'lcli  service — 
through  credit  for  re-serve  balances  or  other- 
wise. TrnnspKirtation  will  be  provided  to 
brauchp.s  or  certain  depots  designated  by 
banks,  as  well  as  their  main  offices,  becau.'^e 
the  wide  branching  privilege  afforded  to 
banks  will  make  it  ImpracUcable  for  banks 
ic  service  all  their  own  branches.  They  will, 
however,  have  to  service  their  own  networks 
of  automated  stations. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  be  the  Issuer  of 
paper  money  as  it  Is  today,  although  there 
will  be  only  one  issue  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
as  opposed  to  a  separate  issue  for  each 
District. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  also  continue  to 
perform  essentially  the  same  role  in  the  na- 
tion's payments  mechanism  as  it  does  today. 
It  will  "clear"  electronic  transfers  of  funds 
at  it  presently  clears  checks.  Tlils  service  need 
not  )5€  exclusive,  but  it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  an 
efBcient  national  payments  mechanism  that 
the  Fed  provide  a  service  equally  available 
to  all  banks  under  standard  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. Hopefully,  the  Fed  standards  will 
be  the  national  standards,  bxit  the  offerinj; 
of  Fed  service  v.-Ul  ■  In  any  event  serve  to 
preclude  such  itndesirable  developments  as 
monopolies  by  private  systems.  Incompatible 
subsystems  with  attendant  circuitous  rout- 
lug,  denial  of  access  to  any  bank  that  desires 
to  participate,  and  unreasonably  high  or 
nonuniform  charges.  As  with  other  services, 
the  Fed  clearing  service  will  be  priced,  but 
the  rates  will  be  uniform  for  all  banks  re- 
gardless of  differentials  in  the  cost  of  putting 
different  banks  on-line.  Insofar  as  checks  are 
used,  they  will  be  held  by  the  bank  of  de- 
posit, which  will  complete  the  transfer  elec- 
tronically, and  subsequently  forward  the  In- 
struments direct  to  the  drawer  bank  for  re- 
turn to  the  drawer. 

In  the  area  of  safekeeping  and  purchase 
aiiA  sale  of  securities  for  banks,  the  Fed  will 
also  offer  a  priced  service.  With  the  full  de- 
velopment of  book-entry.  Including  its  ex- 
tension to  municipal  and  corporate  securi- 
ties, safekeeping  will  not  present  the  physical 
problems  that  it  now  does  for  a  Reserve  Bank. 
Under  such  a  system  a  Reserve  Bank  will 
be  able  to  handle  purchases  and  sales  of 
securities  for  banks  through  their  reserve 
accounts  and  maintain  a  complete  record 
at  a  bank's  Investments  If  so  requested.  To 
the  extent  that  TTL  balances,  deposits  of 
public  funds  or  loans  to  banks  must  be  col- 
lateralized, appropriate  documents  and  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  pledged  securities  will  be 
handled  by  the  Reserve  Bank. 

The  Fed  will  be  in  a  peculiarly  favorable 
position  to  provide  helpful  Information  to 


banks.  This  will  include  general  data  that 
it  has  collected  about  banking  operations 
on  a  national  scale  or  in  a  particular  area, 
and  comparative  information  about  loans, 
rates,  operating  ratios  and  operating  ccst.s 
for  banks  of  various  si?;eR  and  types. 

An  indirect  benefit  of  the  service  activities 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.stem  will  be  an 
enhancement  of  its  image  as  a  source  of 
benefits  as  well  as  regulation.  This  will  be 
particularly  Important  in  view  of  the  grept 
expansion  of  the  supervisory  and  regulatory 
activities  of  the  Fed.  Still  another  indirect 
benefit  will  be  the  maintenance  of  contacts 
with  tlie  banking  community  that  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  tlrsthand  ob.servation 
of  banking  conditions  and  the  communica- 
tion of  ideas  and  opinions  from  the  banking 
community  to  Fed  per.sonnel.  Apart  from  the 
value  and  appropriateness  of  the  service 
function.s  being  performed,  these  indirect 
benefits  flowijig  from  the  administration  fif 
services  by  the  regional  Reserve  Banks  pro- 
vide a  .strong  argiunent  for  the  retention  of 
the  Reserve  B-rnks  as  operating  subsystems 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.stem. 

Srrvifrs  to  Public.  Services  to  the  public 
v.'lU  consist  primarily  of  dls.semination  of 
economic  information  generated  through  the 
Feds  activities  in  the  monetary  policy  and 
regulatory  and  supervisory  areas.  This  will 
cor.sist  of  data,  raw  and  analyzed,  and  also 
the  results  of  research  efforts  undertaken  to 
improve  the  Fed's  performance.  In  Its  so- 
phisticated forms,  the  information  will  he 
of  value  to  Congre.ss  and  the  Adniinistratioa. 
as  well  as  other  government  agencies,  ai-d 
also  to  the  business  and  academic  commu- 
nities. In  less  -sophisticated  forms  the  Infor- 
mal Ion  will  be  olfered  to  the  general  public 
to  Increase  understandiiig  of  'oank  operations, 
the  monetary  policy  role  of  the  Fed,  ai\d  the 
state  of  the  economy  in  peiieial  as  seen  from 
the  Fed's  point  of  view. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  .specific  efforts 
will  be  made  to  become  the  educator  of  the 
public;  on  economies  in  general  or  to  provide 
Kuidunce  to  the  conaiuner  in  his  clioice  of  a 
bank.  There  will  i)e  some  "fallout "  iti  these 
areas  as  a  re.'ult  of  other  efforts,  btit  this 
will  not  be  a  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Nor  will  tlie  Fed  undertake 
to  tap  any  data  from  its  EFT  networks  to 
use  directly  In  the  guidance  of  consumers. 

lit.  SKU'.  TtTRE  OF  THF  lEUEEAI..  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

A.  General  naiurc  of  organi-.alion 
Tlie  Federal  Reiierve  will  be  an  independent 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
government,  operating  pursuant  to  author- 
izations and  mandates  provided  In  Congres- 
sional legislation.  It  will  constitute  the  cen- 
tral bank  of  the  United  States,  functioning 
as  a  "system"  with  a  Board  of  Gtovernors  and 
a  number  of  semi-autonomous  regional  Re- 
serve Banks  to  perform  the  fimctions  ottt- 
lined  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  paper. 
The  Hoard  will  take  the  lead  hi  the  fields  ol 
monetary  policy  and  regulation  of  banks, 
but  substantial  input  will  be  provided  by  the 
staffs  of  the  Reserve  Banks.  The  Reserve 
Banks  will  perform  most  of  the  service  func- 
tions and  i^uch  parts  of  the  bank  super- 
vl'-.ion  f  imotion  as  are  delegated  by  the  Board 
or  relate  to  the  examination  of  banks. 

The  Board  will  provide  general  direction 
and  coordination  for  all  the  activities  of  the 
System.  It  will  be  governmentally  oriented 
In  that  Governors  will  be  appointed  by  tlie 
President,  and  will  function  as  an  "agency  " 
In  Washington  having  contacts  with  Congress 
and  the  Administration.  The  Reserve  Banks, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  somewhat  Insu- 
lated from  direct  contact  with  the  govern- 
ment but  In  close  touch  with  the  banking 
community.  This  will  serve  to  retain  the 
present  public-private  mix  that  provide.s 
strength  through  the  opportunity  provided 
to  private  financial  hiterests  to  furnish  In- 
put and  exert  influence  without  any  direct 
control. 
Vital  to  the  performance  of  the  monetary 
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policy  function  of  the  Federal  Reserve  as 
conceived  Is  the  retention  of  a  measure  of 
independence  of  the  System  from  direct  con- 
trol by  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  Is  recognized  that 
the  System  cannot  avoid  being  a  part  of  the 
government  and  responsible  to  Congress  for 
the  manner  In  which  it  carries  out  Its  many 
functions,  including  the  administration  of 
monetary  policy.  Nor  can  it  operate  In  a 
manner  that  is  completely  independent  of, 
or  indifferent  to,  the  programs  and  point  of 
view  of  the  Administration.  Nevertheless,  the 
System  as  conceived  must  h&ve  some  insula- 
tion from  direct  political  pressures  to  use  its 
powers  to  achieve  short  term  objectives  that 
may  be  at  variance  with  the  dominant  mood 
of  the  government.  It  .should  be  accountable 
to  Congress  for  achievement  of  its  general 
objectives,  but  free  from  short-term  control 
of  operations  or  budget":. 

Some  mechanism  tor  review  and  account- 
ability will  be  necessary,  not  only  to  make 
sure  thiit  monetary  policy  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  is  both  responsible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  long-term  goaLs  established  by 
Congress,  but  also  to  keep  the  Fed  from  be- 
coming an  arbitrary,  bureaucratic  and  un- 
responsive monolith  in  the  field  of  t>ank  su- 
pervision and  regulation,  and  to  provide  some 
safeguard  against  Improprieties  and  ineffi- 
ciency In  Reserve  Bar>k  operations.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  an  appropriate  degree  of  account- 
ability will  result  from  the  measures  de- 
scribed In  the  following  paraj^raphs. 

At  the  level  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  op- 
erations (internal  administration  and  per- 
formance of  service  functions),  an  audit  of 
assets  and  procedures  will  be  conducted  by 
an  established  and  reputable  independent 
accounting  or  management  con.sulting  lirm. 
Consress  and  the  public  are  entitled  to  know 
that  the  System  actually  possesses  and  takes 
good  care  of  the  valuables  with  which  it  is 
charged,  and  that  It  carries  out  its  operations 
ill  an  honest  and  prudent  manner,  without 
v.-aste,  favoritism,  or  laxity,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  accounting  and  manage- 
ment principles.  This  type  of  review  will  be 
in  addition  to  action  taken  by  the  Fed  to 
ke'-p  its  own  liou.se  in  order  through  Internal 
Reserve  Bank  audits  and  Board  examina- 
tions. 

The  manner  in  which  commercial  banks 
ars  regnlated  and  supervised  will  also  be  sub- 
ject to  an  independent  review  in  order  to 
determine  tiiat  laws,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards are  being  effectively  and  Impartially  en- 
forced, and  that  regulations  and  standards 
initiated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  are  well  de- 
.signed  to  achieve  the  intended  results.  This 
review  will  be  undertaken  by  a  different 
group  than  that  which  audits  internal  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks;  a  group 
that  Includes  representatives  of  both  Con- 
gress and  the  banks  is  proposed. 

In  the  area  of  monetary  policy  a  review  of 
performance  will  be  conducted  by  high  level, 
professionally  competent.  "nonpoUtlcal"  In- 
dividuals selected  by  Congress.  This  group 
will  focus  on  the  effectiveness  of  action  taken 
with  a  view  to  evaluating  It  In  terms  of  the 
prescribed  goals  of  monetary  policy  and  the 
inteUigent  use  of  the  Instriunents  avaUable 
for  the  Job. 

It  will  be  Important  t  j  separate  the  reviews 
of  the  three  different  phases  of  Federal  Re- 
serve activities,  not  only  because  different 
expertise  is  requhed,  but  also  because  alleged 
lack  of  performance  In  one  area  should  not 
be  allowed  to  Influence  Judgments  rendered 
about  performance  In  another,  nor  should  It 
be  allowed  to  provide  any  leverage  for  In- 
fluencing performance  in  the  field  of  mone- 
tary policy. 

B.  Board  of  Governors 

The  Board  of  Governors  will  continue  to 
consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  terms  of  14  years  (or  some  other 
sufficiently  long  period  to  avoid  the  appoint- 


ment of  a  large  number  by  any  one  admin- 
istration). Requirements  similar  to  those 
that  now  exist  for  representation  of  various 
geographic  areas  and  economic  interests  will 
be  important,  but  most  vital  will  be  con- 
sideration of  other  qualifications  of  appoint- 
ees, such  as  professional  competence,  Judg- 
ment, public  mlndedness,  courage  and  dedi- 
cation. The  public  and  Congress  will  expect 
and  demand  appointments  based  on  such 
factors.  To  assist  in  obtaining  persons  of  the 
highest  caliber  salaries  will  be  on  a  par  with 
those  provided  for  cabinet  officials  and  or 
Supreme  Court  Justices. 

In  the  area  of  monetary  policy,  the  Board 
will  fimction  much  as  it  does  today.  It  will 
be  'oa:"'iied  by  a  strong  research  capability 
and  wlU  .ict  with  five  Reserve  Bank  presidents 
to  constitute  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee (meetings  to  be  attended  by  all  presi- 
dents). The  balance  of  power  en  tlie  Com- 
mit.ee  will  continue  to  l;e  in  favor  of  the 
Governcra  because  of  their  na'ional  outlook 
and  their  closcneos  to  the  political  realities 
withhi  the  Federal  government.  For  the  same 
le.i-Ton.  Wa.shlngton  will  continue  to  be  the 
diic  of  Vac  Bond's  offices. 

For  the  performance  of  functions  other 
tlian  monetary  policy,  tlic  Board  will  be 
.structured  into  a  much  stronger  adnilulstra- 
livo  body  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  and 
dmeliue.ss  of  dccisious  and  progranis  of  im- 
plementation. Overall  respouiJbillty  for  ad- 
mimstcring  Board  responsibilities  wiU  be  as- 
sii^ned  to  the  Vice  Chairman,  wlio  will  func- 
tion in  the  maimer  of  an  e.\ecutiv»;  vice  presi- 
dent and  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
various  executive  committees.  Other  members 
of  the  Beard  will  operate  in  small  executive 
committets  to  exercise  general  supervision 
over  major  divisions  such  as  bank  regulation 
«nd  supervision,  services  and  operations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  economic  and 
banking  research,  and  operations  of  the  Board 
t)taff.  Each  such  division  v^-ill  have  a  strong 
director  with  authority  to  run  his  division 
under  the  general  direction  of  one  of  the 
fcxecuti'e  committees  of  Governors. 

The  executive  committees  will  be  respon- 
sible for  clearing  major  policy  questions  with 
the  whole  Board,  deciding  lesser  policy  ques- 
tions on  tlielr  own  under  guidelines,  outlin- 
ing the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  divisions 
under  their  supervision,  and  reviewing  the 
performance  of  such  divisions.  Goals  and 
objectives  and  general  budgetary  controls 
will  be  sufficiently  well  defined  for  a  division 
director  to  manage  with  a  minimum  of  In- 
terference from  Board  members. 

Division  directors  will  be  highly  competent 
professional  managers,  who  can  be  com- 
pensated at  a  higher  level  than  at  present 
if  the  salaries  of  Board  members  are  also 
higher.  This  will  also  make  possible  the  at- 
traction and  retention  of  capable  lower  level 
members  of  the  staff  who  can  be  counted  on 
to  have  a  good  understanding  of  problems 
of  the  Reserve  Banks  and  commercial  banks 
as  they  proceed  with  the  formulation  of 
regulations  and  directives,  review  of  opera- 
tions, and  collection  and  Interpretation  of 
data.  Their  duties  and  schedules  will  allow 
time  for  extended  visits  to  the  Reserve  Banks 
to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  personnel 
and  operations. 

The  division  concerned  with  services  and 
Reserve  Bank  operations  will  oversee  pro- 
grams for  services  rendered  to  both  the 
banking  community  and  government  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  Internal  administration  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Hanks.  While  techniques 
for  directing  and  reviewing  such  operations 
will  be  more  sophisticated  and  efficient  than 
at  present,  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  this 
division  wlU  not  be  significantly  greater 
than  at  present  except  insofar  as  the  num- 
ber of  banks  and/or  banking  offices  may 
be  significantly  Increased  by  virtue  of  the 
larger  nxunber  of  Institutions  receiving  serv- 
ice.-^ from  the  Fed. 


The  division  concerned  with  bank  regula- 
tion and  supervision  will  have  significantly 
larger  responsibilities  because  the  Fed  will 
be  the  sole  supervisory  agency  for  all  banks. 
Four  different  branches  of  work  will  be 
involved.  One  will  be  the  formulation  of  reg- 
ulations  pursuant  to  statutory  authority. 
Another  will  be  the  administrative  task  of 
reviewing  and  approving  applications  for 
bank  charters,  branches,  mergers  and  ac- 
qulslttcns.  While  a  substantial  amount  of 
work  in  this  area  will  be  delegated  to  Reserve 
Banks,  the  executive  committee  and  the 
whole  Board  will  be  responsible  for  the  re- 
vlev/  of  delegated  decisions  upon  request, 
and  for  the  Initial  consideration  of  novel  or 
complex  cases.  The  third  type  of  work  will 
be  general  "nip-rvL-^lon  of  the  bank  examinr.- 
tion  process.  While  examinations  will  be 
conducted  by  staffs  of  examiners  based  at 
Reserve  Bai»s.  the  complexity  and  intei- 
District  activity  re^uUins  from  national  and 
international  branching,  and  extensive  hold- 
ing' company  oijer.ttlon."?,  will  require  a  cer- 
tain amount  cf  supervision  and  coordination 
by  the  Board.  The  fourth  t>-pe  of  work  will 
be  administration  of  the  deposit  Insurance 
operation. 

The  di\ision  concerned  with  research  will 
undertake  to  provide  the  highest  possible 
quality  of  economic  data,  analyses,  and  fore- 
casts designed  to  guide  the  Board  In  It.s 
monetary  policy  functions. 

Each  division  of  the  Board  will  have  cper- 
r.tions  research  capability  that  will  enable 
it  to  design,  monitor  and  evaluate  controKed 
experiments  to  test  the  efficiency  of  n:w 
services,  procedures,  or  methods  of  operatlnn. 
The^e  may  be  executed  systemv.-ide  or  on  a 
lUnited  basis,  as  circumstances  v^-arrant.  The 
result  will  be  quicker  and  more  appropi'late 
re;ponses  to  new  conditions  and  a  shorter 
period  of  uncertainty  about  the  value  of  new 
ideas.  This  will  enable  the  Board  to  be  a 
highly  adaptive  organization  on  all  fronts. 
E.\periments  can  Include  attempts  to  link 
more  closely  the  supervision  and  monetary 
policy  and  services  functions  that  are  mutu- 
ally supportive  as  conducted  by  the  Federcl 
Reser%*o. 

C.  Fed<:ral  K^strre  Banl:'i 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  wUi  have  re- 
gional Federal  Reserve  Banks  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  institution.  These  will  be  indl- 
vidtially  chartered,  seml-autonomotts  cor- 
porate organizations  operating  within  con- 
straints Imposed  by  Congressional  statutes. 
Board  supervision,  and  a  defined  role  to  p!a\ 
as  part  of  a  "system".  Regional  Reserve 
Banlts  represent  a  solution  to  a  need  for 
decentialization  and  a  need  for  careful  atten- 
tion to  altern*tl\'e  perspectives  within  a 
powerful.  Independent  public  Institution. 
Their  existence  reflects  the  complex  inter- 
action of  three  forces:  (1)  a  geographically 
dispersed  set  of  banking  institutions,  re- 
quiring (2)  geographically  dispersed  Federal 
Reserve  facilities  and  personnel  that  (3)  per- 
form most  effectively  when  decision  making 
power  Is  delegated  to  them. 

It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  banks 
will  be  much  smaller  by  the  year  2000  (In 
spite  of  enveloping  present  thrift  Institu- 
tions) at  the  same  time  that  their  branch 
systems  will  extend  over  a  wider  area.  The 
resulting  configuration  of  banks,  however, 
v/lU  retain  a  regional  orientation,  with  bead- 
quarters  of  both  large  and  small  banking 
institutions  distributed  across  the  nation. 
The  present  set  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
District  boundaries  may  not  survive  as  the 
optimal  deployment  of  Federal  Reserve 
facilities,  but  some  comparable  geographical 
arrangement  of  a  comparable  number  of 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  will  survive.  TTie 
Sy6t«n  will  have  the  capacity  for  adapting 
to  such  changes  In  banking  by  altering  Dis- 
trict boundaries  and  tlie  number  <a  location 
of  Reserve  bank  offices  when  coiMUtlons 
require. 
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It  wiU  be  desirable  to  retaiu  regional 
facilities  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  iii  order  to 
serve  and  supervise  the  banking  community 
most  effectively.  Regional  depots  will  he 
necessary  for  the  warehousii-.g  and  distribu- 
tion of  currency  and  coin  efficiently  on  uni- 
form terms  nationwide,  and  regional  offices 
will  facilitate  the  perfornuuice  of  fiscal  serv- 
ices that  Involve  banks  and  members  of  the 
public.  Moreover,  the  administration  of  a 
payments  system  and  reserve  accounting  will 
be  accomplished  more  eCectively  from  re- 
gional centers.  In  the  area  ol  bank  super- 
vision, it  also  seems  most  efficient  to  have 
regionally  based  statfs  to  examine  bank 
offices  and  holding  company  affiliates  within 
the  District,  whether  the  bank  or  holding 
company  is  headquartered  in  the  District  or 
elsewhere. 

Knowledge  of  the  territory,  in  addition  to 
technical  and  cost  considerations,  will  re- 
quire regional  staff  and  facilities.  Effective 
supervision  and  examination  of  banks  de- 
pends on  knowledge  of  local  market  condi- 
tions and  local  personalities  both  in  assess- 
ing risks  and  in  making  judgments  about 
branches,  mergers,  affiliations,  and  bank 
formations.  Sensible  last  resort  lending  re- 
quires similar  regional  exjjertise  in  makUig 
Judgments.  POMC  deliberations  will  reflect 
the  diversity  of  national  sentiment  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  if  District  Bank  Presidents 
make  judgments  based  on  intimate  observa- 
tion of  private  economic  interests  in  their 
respective  regions. 

A  large  degree  of  autonomy  for  Reserve 
Banks  will  assure  fuller  realization  of  the 
benefits  of  decentralized  decision  making 
and  responsible  System  control.  Inserting 
tlie  chief  officers  of  a  Reserve  Bank  Into  the 
line  of  authority  between  Board  and  District 
provides  a  good  mechanism  for  Implement- 
ing System  programs  in  each  District,  and  for 
adding  weight  to  feedback  from  Districts  to 
the  Board.  The  combined  Bank  functions  of 
services,  supervision-examination,  and 
nu>netary  policy  constitute  a  synergy  such 
that  the  "Fed"  represents  more'  to  bankers 
and  to  the  public  than  a  set  of  uiurelatcd 
Items  In  the  banking  environment.  The  In- 
stitutional reality  of  a  Reserve  Bank  is  able 
to  speak  for  the  System  to  the  public,  and 
listen  for  the  System  to  the  public.  In  addi- 
tion, the  provision  of  a  Reser\e  Bank  career 
ladder  for  employees  will  maintain  a  sense  of 
Identity  of  employees  with  each  Bank  as  a 
microcosm  of  the  System  that  will  assure 
better  coordination  of  functions  and  more 
responsible  delegated  decision  making. 

The  present  concept  of  "membership"  and 
of  stock  ownership  by  membw  banks  will  not 
exist  In  2000.  All  banks  will  be  subject  to 
Federal  Reserve  regulations  and  entitled  to 
full  services  on  an  equal  basis.  All  banks 
will  participate  m  the  election  of  six  Direc- 
tors, and  the  Board  of  Governors  will  ap- 
point an  additional  three,  as  at  the  present 
time.  Six  will  be  drawn  from  non-bank  busi- 
nesses, and  from  labor,  consumer  and  edu- 
cational Interests.  Directors  will  have  three 
major  functions:  general  control  oi  manage- 
ment within  limits  set  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, setting  the  discount  rate,  and  advi- 
sory input  and  evaluation  of  the  Systems 
performance  of  all  its  fimctions.  Because  of 
their  value  In  the  latter  connection,  there 
will  also  be  directors  for  braxiches  as  well  as 
main  offices  of  Reserve  Banks,  drawn  from 
the  territory  served  by  the  branch. 

Coordination  of  functions  among  Reserve 
Banks  will  be  achieved  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors through  the  executive  committee- 
staff  director  organization.  In  addition.  Sys- 
tem "conferences"  and  Committees  of  Re- 
serve Bank  officers  will  exist  to  coordinate 
implementation  of  programs  by  Banks  and 
to  coordinate  Reserve  Bank  pressures  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  desired  changes  in 
poUcIes  and  programs. 

Since  banks  wUl  be  allowed  to  estabHah 
branches  on  a  national  scale,  a  bank  head* 
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quartered  in  one  Federal  Reserve  District 
may  have  branches  in  one  or  more  other 
Districts.  This  will  have  consequences  for 
both  services  and  supervision.  Services  for 
remote  branches  will  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  office  that  can  do  so  most 
conveniently,  with  appropriate  accounting 
entries  transferred  by  wire.  Similarly,  hi  the 
case  of  examinations  of  banks  with  large 
branch  systems,  the  examination  effort  will 
be  organized  and  supervised  by  the  Reserve 
Bank  m  whose  District  the  head  office  is 
located,  but  examiners  in  other  Districts 
where  branches  are  located  will  be  called 
upon  to  assist. 

The  possibility  of  extensive  foreign  opera- 
tions of  U.S.  banks  will  also  have  conse- 
quences for  the  Federal  Reserve,  both  In  Its 
supervisory  activities  and  the  strategic  loca- 
tion of  Fed  offices.  One  or  more  overseas 
offices  may  have  to  be  established,  perhaps 
as  joint  ventures  of  Reserve  Banks.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  establishment  of  new 
District  and  Federal  Resen'e  Banks  in  over- 
seas areas  will  be  neces.sary. 

For  any  given  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  it 
appears  that  the  regulatory  and  supervlsorv 
function  may  be  the  least  "autonomous" 
one.  Uniform  examination  standards  and 
techniques  will  be  necessary  in  dealing  with 
national  and  multinational"  banks  and  hold- 
ing companies.  Nevertheless,  each  Reserve 
B.ink  will  have  its  own  staff  of  examiners, 
and  also  personnel  capable  of  handling  su- 
pervisory functions  delegated  by  the  Board, 
such  as  preliminary  or  full  processing  of 
applications  for  charters,  branches,  mergers, 
holding  company  acquisitions,  etc. 

In  the  operation-s  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  having  to  do  with  services,  there  will 
be  more  opportunity  for  Innovation  and  ex- 
perimentation, although  even  In  this  area  a 
substantial  amount  of  uniformity  will  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Fed  will  be  dealing  with  Institu- 
tions that  carry  on  business  in  .several 
Districts. 

In  its  internal  operations,  a  Reserve  Bank 
will  have  fewer  problems  hi  connection  with 
the  handling  of  valuables  and  documents 
than  at  present.  Currency  and  coin  may  be 
the  only  valuables  in  definitive  form;  it  Is 
anticipated  that  the  volume  flowing  in  and 
out  of  the  Reserve  Banks  may  be  about  the 
same  as  today— reflecting  some  reduction  In 
tlie  amount  used  per  person  or  per  trans- 
action as  a  result  of  the  extensive  use  of  elec- 
tronic point-of-sale  transactions.  Checks 
will  have  disappeared  from  Reserve  Banks 
as  the  result  of  EFTS  and  truncation.  Most 
securities  will  be  in  book  entry  form.  Inter- 
nal transactions  wUl  be  effected  almost  en- 
threly  by  direct  communications  between  the 
central  accounting  computer  and  depart- 
mental  terminals. 

The  drastic  reduction  In  the  volume  of 
vaUiables  and  documents  in  definitive  form 
viU  have  consequences  for  both  the  per- 
sonnel and  physical  facilities  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks.  A  secure  installation  for  the 
computer  facilities  and  for  currencv  and  coin 
processing  and  storage  will  be  neces.sary  but 
this  WiU  be  the  oiUy  aspect  of  the  structure 
that  need  be  a  fortress.  It  could  be  the  base- 
ment or  the  inner  core  of  a  buUding  that 
is  not  otherwise  "monumental"  in  its  archi- 
tectural style.  Or  It  coidd  be  separated  alto- 
gether from  the  rest  of  the  bank,  so  that  the 
administrative  staff  may  occupv  a  corporate 
headquarters  type  of  office  structure  In  a  con- 
venient location  for  employees  and  contact 
wiUi  the  rest  of  the  banking  and  business 
community. 

Relatively  few  manual,  menial,  or  tedious 
jobs  wUl  exist.  The  staff  will  consist  primarily 
of  technicians,  systems  specialists,  operation's 
and  economic  research  personnel,  managers, 
and  executives.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  de- 
veloping new  techniques  for  rendering  serv- 
ice, collecting  and  Interpreting  data,  and 
reselving  bankine  nnd  monctarv  policv  ques- 


tions. While  most  employees  wUl  come  to 
the  bank  as  specialists,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  expose  them  to  other  fields  than  their 
own  and  to  broaden  their  experience  and 
horizons.  Tills  will  increase  the  value  of  their 
effort*  and  help  to  place  them  where  thej 
can  make  the  most  effective  contributlon.s. 
Employees  who  come  with  relatively  low  level 
skills  will  be  assisted  In  their  efforts  to  up- 
grade their  qualifications.  By  stimuli  to  self 
improvement,  humanl'iatlon  of  work,  and 
decentralized  decision  making  tlie  Reserve 
Banks  will  undertake  to  develop  and  re- 
ti.in  (at  least  within  the  System)  career  em- 
ployees in  a  number  of  areas. 

Management  will  make  maximum  use  oi 
planning,  budgeting,  and  goals /objectives 
tecliniques.  together  with  effective  communi- 
cation to  employees,  so  that  the  dh-ectlon  Is 
cloar  and  progress  can  be  measured.  The  Re- 
STve  Banks  In  turn  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  such  management  techniques  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  This  process 
should  provide  a  forum  for  Reserve  Bank 
viows  and  an  opportunity  for  participation 
relatively  early  in  the  planning  stage  with 
the  result  that  friction  and  Indecisiveness 
and  poiKry  making  crises  are  held  to  a  minl- 
nuim. 

Wiiliin  the  guidelines  provided  by  the 
Board  for  performance  of  vital  Federal  Re- 
sir.ve  lunctlons,  each  Reserve  Bank  will  be 
expected  to  be  an  adaptive  organization, 
takiiis  the  initiative  to  experiment  and  meet 
changing  conditions  and  new  needs  as  it 
se»;s  ihem  emerging  within  Us  District.  It 
will  have  the  capacity  to  design,  implemeiu 
ai:d  evaluate  new  techniques  tried  inidei 
toiiiioUed  conditions.  The  Board  will  encoui- 
at'e  such  efforts  and  assist  in  the  rommunii-a- 
t.'ini  :i:id  sharing  of  the  results. 


STATUS   REPORT   ON   DELLUMS 
SPONSORED  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  period- 
ically I  enter  into  the  Record  a  statu.s 
report  on  legislation  I  have  sponsored. 
Following  is  such  a  report  covering  all 
legislation  I  have  sponsored  so  far  dur- 
ing the  94th  Congress: 

Lecisl.^tive  Status  Rr.roRT:  July  1975 

AGRICULTURE 

K.H.  6737  (Seiberllng) :  Research  funds 
for  impro'.ed  fertilizer  and  food  production 
methods, 

-ARTS   AND    HUIHANrrlES 

H.R.  2898  (Krueger)  :  EsUbllsh  folkllVe 
center  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  (Sched- 
uled for  full  House  Administration  Conimit- 
lee  action.) 

H.R.  4030  (Whitehurst) :  Assistance  to  zoos 
nnd  aquariums. 

H.C.  Res.  97  (Bliighhnil:  Authorize  bust 
or  statue  of  Dr.  Martin  Inthev  K'ng.  Jr.,'t<i 
ije  placed  In  the  Capitol. 

ASIAN- AMEHICAN    AFFAIRS  ~~ 

K.R.  5548  (Anderson  of  Calif.):  Cabim-i 
Committee  for  Asian-American   Affairs. 

BUDCKT 

H.R.  7449  (J.Toorehead  of  Pa.i:  Iiitergov- 
eriuixental  Countercyclical  Assistance  Act. 

CHILD    WELFARE 

H.R.  29G7  (Brademas)  :  Comprehensiv.' 
child  care. 

H.R.  3408  (Daniels) :  Youth  Camp  Safetv 
Act.  (Passed  the  House) . 

H.R.  5702  (Mitchell  of  Md.) :  Grants  for 
pre-school  education  programs. 

CIVIL    LIBERTIES 

H.R.  .153  (Dellums) :  Amnesty.  (Judiciary 
Siibrummittee  hearings  held.1 
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H.R.  364  (Dellums) :  Gun  Control.  (Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  hearings  held.) 

H.R.  3235  (Gold water) :  Comprehensive 
protection  of  Constitutional  rights  of  priv- 
acy. 

H.R.  3837  (Dupont)  :  Allow  women  hi  mili- 
tary academies  (Identical  bill  H.R.  1051  In 
conference) . 

H.R.  4134  (Drinan) :  Abolishes  capita] 
punishment. 

H.R.  5129  (Abzug) :  Amends  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974,  to  allow  Individuals  to  correct 
personal  files. 

H.R.  5452  (Abzug)  :  Gay  Rights. 

COMMERCE 

H.R.  3229  (Prenzel):  Accelerated  capital 
formation  through  employee  stock  owner- 
ship. 

H.R,  3352  (Seiberllng) :  Mandatory  Inter- 
est on  bank  accounts. 

H.R.  3823  (Addabbo) :  Aid  to  small  busl- 
nes.se3  affected  by  relocation. 

H.R.  4318  (Patman  of  Texas) :  Audit  of 
Federal  Reserve. 

H.R.  5524  (McFall)  :  Price  controls  for  con- 
centrated industries. 

H.R.  6833  (Mitchell  of  Md.) :  Moratorium 
on  certain  S3.A.   loan  repayments. 

CONGRESSIONAL   REFORM 

H.R.  1268  (Dellums)  :  Congressional  review 
of  Executive  agreements. 

HJl.  3045  (Rallsback)  :  Public  disclosure 
of  lobbjrlng. 

H.  Res.  442  (Stark)  :  Additional  staff  for 
certain  House  members. 

CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

H.R.  352  (Dellums)  :  Bans  war  toys. 
H.R.  4149   (Ford  of  Tenn.) :   Requhes  all 
packages  to  have  Individual  prices. 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA 

H.J.  Res.  432  (Fauntroy)  :  Full  District 
of  Columbia  representation  in  Congress. 
(Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearings  held.) 

DRUGS 

H.R.  5170  (Koch)  :  RecaU  of  unsafe  drugs. 
H.R.    6108    (Koch)  :    Decriminalization   of 
marijuana. 

EDUCATION 

H.R.  349  (Dellums)  :  Grants  to  the  Degana- 
wldah-Quetzalcoatl   University. 

H.R.  2600  (Meeds)  :  Comprehensive  school 
health  programs. 

EMPLOYMENT 

H.R.  345  (Dellums):  Eliminate  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  the  basis  of  military 
discharge  status. 

H.R.  346  (Dellums) :  Extend  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  to  states. 

H.R.  1609  (Hawkins) :  Full  Employment 
Act. 

H.R.  2394  (Riegle) :  Puts  price  stability  as 
goal  of  1946  Employment  Act. 

H.R.  6730  (Riegle) :  Unemplojnnent  com- 
pensation program  extension. 

ENERGY 

H.R.  1768  (Green) :  Suspends  power  of  the 
President  to  raise  oil  tariffs.  (Passed  Con- 
gress; vetoed.) 

H.R.  6870  (Fish) :  Halt  nuclear  power  plant 
license  grants. 

ENVIRONMENT 

H.R.  3246  (Jeffords) :  Returnable  Beverage 
Container  Act.-  (Subcommittee  mark-up 
pending — Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce) 

H.R.  4328  (Rogers) :  Ozone  Protection  Act. 

H.R.  4836  (Brown  of  Calif.)  :  Strengthen- 
ing of  Clean  Air  Act. 

H.C.  Res.  308  (Miller  of  Calif) :  Postpone 
offshore  oil  leases  in  California. 

H.J.  Res.  539  (Bell) :  Imposes  an  embargo 
on  the  products  of  all  foreign  enterprises 
engaged  in  commercial  whaling 

FOOD  STAMPS 

H.R.  6417   (Richmond):  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram Improvements. 
H.R.  7695  (Harrington) :  Prohibits  cuts  in 


Food  Stamps  because  of  Increases  In  monthly 
social  security  payments. 

H.  Res.  45  (Peyser):  Rescind  Administra- 
tion's Pood  Stamp  regulations  (enacted  as 
P.L.  94-4). 

FOREIGN  AFFAIKS 

H.R.  350  (Dellums):  Indochina  Peace 
Pledge  Legislation. 

H.R.  1845  (Fraser) :  Rhodesian  chrome  im- 
port ban. 

H.R.  2438  (Flndley)  :  Development  of  land- 
grant  type  universities  In  developing  nations. 

H.R.  6162  (Drinan)  :  Requires  submission 
of  reports  to  Congress  on  exports  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 

H.R.  6632  (Drinan)  :  Increased  Congres- 
sional oversight  of  foreign  military  arms 
sales. 

H.R.  6937  (Fauntroy)  :  U.S.  participation  In 
African  Development  Fund.  (Scheduled  for 
hearings  by  Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing 
Subcommittee) . 

H.R.  7223  (Dlggs)  :  Bans  transfer  of  nuclear 
materials  to  countries  which  have  not  ratified 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

H.C.  Res.  191  (John  Burton) :  Cut  off  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

H.J.  Res.  535  (Ottinger) :  Renounces  the 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

H.  Res.  28  (Gude) :  Seeks  agreement  with 
U.N.  members  on  prohibition  of  weather 
modification  activity  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

H.  Res.  636  (Harrington):  Directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  information  to 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  concerning  the 
Mayague?  Incident.  (Full  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  held.) 

GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 

H.R.  343  (DelUims)  :  CIA  Control  Act. 

H.R.  351  (Dellums)  :  Continuing  Congres- 
sional Oversight  Act. 

H.R.  355  (Dellums)  :  Provides  for  receipt 
of  testimony  and  Information  from  Executive 
agencies  and  bodies. 

H.R.  1267  (Dellums):   CIA  Disclosure  Act. 

H.R.  3000  (Clay)  :  Hatch  Act  amendments. 
( Employee  Political  Rights  and  Intergovern- 
mental Programs  Subcommittee  hearings 
held.) 

H.R.  3050  (Rosenthal)  :  Conflict  of  hiterest 
of  public  servants. 

H.R.  5007  (Drinan) :  Controls  on  impound- 
ment. 

H.R.  5300  (Mitchell  of  Md.) :  Establishes 
Federal  Protective  Service  Police  force  within 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

H.R.  6026  (Fascell):  Opens  meetings  of 
government  agencies  to  the  public. 

H.R.  6939  (Gude)  :  Procedures  for  location 
of  Post  Offices. 

H.R.  8201  iDellums):  Bureaucratic  Ac- 
countability Act. 

H.R.  8388  (Kastenmeler)  :  Code  of  account- 
ablUty  and  liability  for  Government  officials 
engaged  in  making  and  Implementing  na- 
tional security  policy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  138  (Mitchell  of  Md.) ;  Ap- 
preciation to  Frank  Wills. 

H.  Res.  106  (Holtzman) :  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  information  on  CIA  activi- 
ties to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HEALTH 

H.R.  4155  (Fraser)  :  Establishes  emergency 
health  benefits  program  for  the  unemployed. 

H.R.  5265  (Mitchell  of  Md.)  :  Control  of 
vitiligo. 

H.R.  7345  (Pepper) :  Aid  for  graduate  pro- 
grams in  geriatrics  and  gerontology. 

H.R.  7364  (Koch) :  Assistance  for  geriatrics 
schools  and  departments. 

H.R.  7367  (Koch) :  Continuing  educational 
grants  for  geriatrics  programs. 

H.R.  7375  (Koch) :  Paramedical  education 
assistance. 

HOLIDAYS 

H.R.  1810  (Conyers)  :  Designates  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr."  as  a  legal 
public  holiday. 


HOUSING 

H.R.  344  (Dellums) :  Defray  mortgage  pay- 
ments for  the  temporarily  unemployed. 
(Similar  to  H.R.  5398  which  passed  the 
House) 

HJl.  6240  (Mitchell  of  Md.) :  Building  of 
three  million  low  income  homes. 

HJl.  8095  (Ashley):  Emergency  assistance 
for  Housing. 

LABOB 

HR.  5023  (Mitchell  of  Md.) :  Collective 
bargaining  for  Postal  employees. 

H.R.  5042  (PhUllp  Burton):  Strikes  on 
construction  sites. 

H.R.  7348  (Pepper):  Prevents  fining  of 
employees  for  giving  Congressional  testi- 
mony. 

HJl.  7552  (Clay) :  Equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 

H.R.  7770  (Ryan) :  Service  Contract  Act 
amendment. 

lECAL   SERVICES/COURT    REFORM 

H  R.  2986  (Conyers):  Grand  Jury  reform. 

MILITARY    AFFAIRS 

H.R.  1820  (Dellums)  :  Establish  the  Office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Equal 
Opportvniity. 

H.R.  2964  (Bennett):  Regulate  discharge 
certificate  Issuance. 

H  R.  4220  (Moss)  :  "Jerry  L.  Pettis  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital". 

H.R.  5413  (Ottinger) :  Prohibits  production 
of  binary  nerve  gases. 

H.R.  5895  (Fraser)  :  Increase  in  veterans' 
educational  assistance. 

H.R.  6261  (Holt):  Assistance  to  states  for 
veterans  cemeteries. 

H.R.  6890  (Schroeder)  :  Alternative  Defense 
Authorization  BUI. 

H.R.  7225  (Drhian) :  Repeal  Selective  Ser*-- 
ice. 

H.R.  7848  (Hicks):  Military  Health  Care 
Program  amendments. 

PENAL    REFORM 

HR.  2803  (Dellums):  Omnibus  Penal  Re- 
form Act. 

H.R.  3603  (Mitchell  of  Md.) :  Limit  use  of 
prison  Inmates  for  medical  research. 

H  R.  1089  (Badillo) :  Prisoner's  rights. 

PUBLIC   LANDS 

H.R.  2241  (Pettis):  Establish  conservation 
area  in  California  desert. 

H.R.  2620  (Stark):  Feasibility  of  Ridge- 
lands  Park  Area. 

H.R.  3510  iUdall)  :  Land  use  planning. 
(Scheduled  for  Full  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs mark-up.) 

H.R.  6637  (O'Neill) :  Disposal  of  surplus 
government  property. 

H.R.  6883  (MUler  of  Calif.)  :  Enlarge  Se- 
quoia National  Park. 

H  R.  6898  (Bell)  :  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
and  Seashore  National  Park. 

H.R.  7631  (Phillip  Burton)  :  Enlarge  Red- 
wood National  Park. 

H.R.  7819  (Krebs):  Land  use  study  of 
Kai.ser  Ridge  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest. 

H.  J.  Res.  154  (Dlngell):  Establishment 
of  the  Tule  Elk  National  WUdlife  Refuge. 
(Full  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee hearings.) 

SENIOR  crrizENS 

H.R.  2396  (Riegle):  Food  Allowance  for 
Oldsr  Americans  Act. 

H.R.  3601  (MltcheU  of  Md.) :  Provides  for 
monthly  consumer  price  indexing  for  older 
Americans. 

H.R.  7255  (Pepper) :  Tax  changes  for  nurs- 
ing home  expenses. 

HJl.  7258  (Pepper):  Assistance  for  provi- 
sion of  long  term  care  In  rural  areas. 

H.R.  7261  (Pepper) :  Social  Security  funds 
for  nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7264  (Pepper) :  Required  MD  visits  to 
nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7267  (Pepper)  :  Twenty-four  hour 
professional  care  in  nursing  homes. 
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HJt  7270  (Pepper) :  HandUng  of  medica- 
tion In  nuralng  homes. 

H.R.  7373  (F«pper) :  Medlcral  direetora  for 
nursing  homes. 

HJl.  7276  (Pepi>er) :  Staff  ratios  Ui  nursing 
homes. 

H.R.    7279    (Peppery :    Social    Services    in 
nursing  homes. 

HJl.  7282  (Pepper) :  Admissions  contracts 
for  nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7285   (Pepper):   Safety  provisions  iu 
nursing  homes. 

HJl.    7288    (Pepper):    Requirements    for 
nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7291  (Pepper)  ;  Reporting  of  diseases 
in  nursing  homes. 

HJl.  7294  (Pepper):  Procedures  for  nurs- 
ing home  state  plans. 

H.a.   7297    (Pepper) :    Ratings  of   uui-sing 
homes. 

HJl.   7300    (Pepper) :    Nurshig  home  om- 
budsman program. 

H.R.  7303  (Pepper) :  Inspector  General  for 
Health  Administration. 

HJl.  730«  (Pepper) :  No  fees  for  referrals 
to  nursing  homes. 

HJl.  7309  (Pepper) :  Controls  for  safety  of 
nursing  bom«  ▼aluables. 

HJl.  7312  (Pepper) :  Outlaws  bribe  as 
means  of  getting  in  nursing  homes. 

HJl.  7315  (Pepper) :  Standards  for  long- 
term  care  facility  personnel. 

H.R.  7318  (Pepper) :  Nursing  Home  pay- 
ment form  changes. 

HJl  7321  (Pepper) :  Increased  Federal  In- 
spection of  nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7324  (Pepper);  Increased  Federal 
funding  of  nursing  home  audits. 

HJl.  7327  (Pepper) :  Inspections  of  nursing 
h(»nes. 

H.R.  7330  (Pepper)  :  Oass  action  suit  for 
nursmg  home  patients. 

HJl.  7333  (Pepper) :  Financial  Incentives 
for  niuslng  homes. 

HJl.  7336  (Pepper) :  Construction  loans 
for  non-profit  niirsing  homes. 

H.R.  7339  (Pepper) :  Nursing  homes  In 
minority  areas. 

HJl.  7342  (Pepper) :  Aid  to  repair  and 
remote  nursmg  homes. 

H.R.  7367  (Koch) :  National  Home  Health 
Care  Act. 

HJl.  7361  (Koch) :  In-service  training  of 
nursing  home  personnel. 

H.R.  7372  (Koch) :  Veteran  training  for 
paramedical  programs  in  nursing  homes. 

H.R.  7378  (Koch) :  In-home  care  for  elderly 
Individuals. 

H.B.  7384  (Koch) :  Training  grants  for 
nurse  practitioners  to  provide  primary 
health  care  in  nursing  homes. 

HJl.  7385  (Koch) :  Demonstration  projects 
for  elderly  care. 

H.B.  7388  (Koch) :  PiiU  disclosure  of  own- 
ership Interests  of  niirsing  homes. 

H.R.  7391  (Koch) :  Improved  audits  of 
nursing  homes. 

H.J.  Res.  474  (Pepper):  Calls  for  White 
House  conference  on  aging  care. 

H.  Bes.  493  (Koch) :  Action  plan  on  nursing 
homes. 

SOCIAL  SECuarrY 

H.R.  3149  (Burke  of  Mass.) :  Social  Se- 
curity rate  changes. 

HJl.  8766  (CoUins  of  ni.) :  Provide  cancer 
tests  under  Medicare. 

HJl.  6333  (Koch) :  Co«t-of -living  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits. 

HH.  VW9  (Holtzman) :  Cost-of-living  and 
other  benefit  Increases. 

H.R.  6934  (Burke  of  Mass.) ;  AUows  blind 
to  receive  dlaablllty  benefits. 

H.R.  7138  (Ottlnger):  Special  bousing 
allowance  for  social  security  insurance. 

H.a.  7263  (Pepper) :  Intermediate  care 
semoee  under  Uedlcarft. 

HA.  7696  (Harrington) :  No  cut  In  social 
security  Insurance  because  of  social  security 
increases. 
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HJl.  7697  (Harrington) :  No  cuts  in  AFDC 
programs  because  of  social  security  Increases. 

H.C.  Res.  71  (Brademas) :  Calls  for  no  re- 
strictions on  social  security  cost-of-Uviug 
increases. 

spoais 

H.R.  347   (Dellums) :   Athletic  Safety  Act. 

H.R.  348  (Dellums) :  Athletic  Care  Act. 

H.B.  2365  (Selberllng) :  Protects  the  Civil 
and  constitutional  rights  of  professional 
athletes. 

TAXES 

HJl.  1040  (Corman) :  Tax  Equalitv  Act. 

H.R.  3447  (Mitchell  of  Md.) :  Tax  exemp- 
tion for  handicapped. 

H.R.  4196  (Liiion)  :  Restrict  u.se  of  income 
tax  retiurns. 

H.R.  4897  (Dellums):  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund. 

HJl.  6229  (Drinan)  :  Denies  tax  deductions 
for  oil  company  ads. 

TR.^NSP(lRTA■nOV 

H.R.  2149  (Karth):  Terminates  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement. 

{  women's  rights 

H.Con.  Res.  301  (Praser)  :  International 
Women's  Year. 

H.J.  Bes.  212  (Burke  of  Calif.):  Sfudy  of 
the  local,  state,  and  federal  criminal  Justice 
systems  as  they  aCect  women. 


N.-WY'S  "LOW-COST"  FIGHTER 
QUESTIONED 

(Mr,  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
have  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  call 
to  your  attention,  and  to  the  attention 
of  our  dlstingtilshed  colleagues,  the  fact 
that  costs  for  the  F-18  are  $1.6  billion 
more  then  estimated. 

Just  recently,  the  Navy  Department 
awarded  a  contract  to  Northrup/Mc- 
Donald-Douglas,  to  build  the  F-18,  on  the 
basis  of  low  costs. 

Now  we  find  a  "secret  paper"  in  the 
Navy  Department  which  says  that  these 
planes  are  going  to  cost  at  least  $1.6  bil- 
lion more  to  develop  than  estimated. 

At  the  time  of  the  contract  award.  I 
asked  for  a  congressional  Investigation 
of  the  purchase  practices  leading  to  this 
contract.  I  did  this  because  the  Navy 
had  instructions  from  the  Congress  to 
select  a  derivative  of  the  lightweight 
fighter  chosen  by  the  Navy. 

The  Navy  rebelled. 

They  wanted  their  own  plane. 

When  asked  to  compare  the  costs  and 
performance  of  the  F-18  to  the  P-16— 
the  Air  Force  lightweight  fighter— Navy 
brass  quoted  scripture  and  verse  on  P-18 
performance  as  opposed  to  F-14  per- 
formance. In  other  words,  they  did  not 
compare  either  cost  or  quality  to  the 
P-16  which  they  rejected  over  the  con- 
gressional mandate. 

And  now,  even  before  the  airplane  is 
designed,  they  are  stuck  with  a  big  cost 
overrun. 

I  contend,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  purchase  practices  of  the  Navy  In  this 
instance  still  need  further  congressional 
Investigation  In  addition  to  the  GAG  re- 
port which  is  to  be  made  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 

For,  if  they  were  going  to  select  a  com- 
pletely new  plane,  then  all  defense  con- 


tractors should  have  been  notified  In 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
plans  and  bids. 

Today,  we  see  the  results  of  poor  pur- 
chase practices.  We  see  that  competition 
was  eliminated  for  the  Nav>"s  low-cost 
fighter.  And  now,  we  have  an  additional 
$1.6  billion  bill  to  pay  that  was  never 
brought  out  in  earlier  testimonies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  you  and  my  col- 
leagues may  read  the  same  data  I  did,  I 
am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times  article  that  appeared  today. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  take  time  to  read  and  become  in- 
formed on  this  issue  which  is  vital  to  our 
national  defense  arsenal. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  July  17,  1975) 

NaWs  KSTIMATES  ON  F-18  FOUND 

$1.6-BiixiON  Short 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 
W.'.SHiNGTON,  July   16.— The  Defense   De- 
partment   has    concluded    that    the    Navv, 
which  was  under  Instructions  to  come  up 
with  a  "low-cost  fighter,"  has  understated 
by  at  least  $1.6-blllion  the  long-term  cost 
of  its  program  to  build  a  new  carrier  plane. 
The  finding,  contained  in  a  secret  "issue 
paper"  made  available  by  Navy  ..ources,  in- 
troduces a  new  complication  in  the  Navy's 
announced  plans  to  buy  the  F-18  as  its  "low- 
cost  fighter"  for  modernizing  carrier  sqtiad- 
rons  in  the  nineteen-eightles. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  raise  the  pro- 
jected Navy  budget  over  the  next  five  years 
to  accommodate  the  Increased  costs  of  the 
F-18  program.  But  this  solution  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Navy,  which  already  finds 
Itself  $2-bllllon  short  on  the  projected  costs 
of  its  shipbuilding  program  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Another  alternative — and  one  raised  by 
the  Defense  Department — would  be  to  scrap 
the  F-18  program  and  have  the  Navy  go  back 
to  Industry  to  design  a  lower-cost  fighter 
that  would  fit  within  the  Navy's  original 
budget.  This  alternative  might  not  be  too 
imacceptable  to  the  admirals,  who  were  never 
enthusiastic  in  the  first  place  about  building 
the  F-18. 

Under  pressure  from  both  the  Defence  De- 
partment and  Congress,  the  Navy  in  May  an- 
nounced that  it  had  selected  the  F-18  as  its 
lightweight,  low-cost  fighter  for  the  future 
rather  than  the  F-16  chosen  by  the  Air 
Force. 

The  twin-engine  F-18  Is  a  version  of  the 
plane  imsuccessfully  entered  by  the  North- 
rop Corporation  in  the  Air  Force  Competi- 
tion for  a  lightweight  fighter.  Northrc^  then 
teamed  up  with  McDonnell  Douglas  Corpor- 
ation, which  will  build  the  carrier  version  of 
the  P-18,  to  win  the  Navy  competition. 

The  Navy  at  that  time  estimated  that  each 
F-18  would  cost  about  $7.8-million  (in  1975 
doUars) ,  Including  production  as  well  as  de- 
velopment costs.  While  this  estimate  did  not 
seem  completely  to  meet  the  definition  ot 
"low  cost,"  the  Navy  quickly  pointed  out  it 
was  about  half  the  cost  of  its  P-14  fighter 
being  biiilt  by  the  Grumman  Aerospace  Cor- 
poration on  Long  Island. 

In  its  five-year  budget  projections,  how- 
ever, the  Navy,  according  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment analyses,  understated  the  future  cost 
of  developing  and  producing  the  F-18. 

For  its  budget  plans  for  1976  to  1981,  the 
Navy  included  $2.6-biUion  to  develop  and 
produce  the  first  128  P-18's  out  of  the  800 
that  It  ultimately  wants  to  buy.  An  analysis 
by  the  Defense  Department,  supported  by 
studies  done  by  the  White  House  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  finds  that  the  five- 
year  costs  would  be  close  to  (4.3-bllllon. 
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The  future  of  the  P-ia  program  Is  emerg- 
ing as  one  of  the  major  issues  in  next  year's 
defense  budget,  which  Is  now  being  drafted 
within  the  Pentagon. 

In  an  "Issue  paper"  sent  to  the  Navy  on 
July  1.  the  Defense  Department  suggested  the 
two  alternatives  it  called  "viable" —  to  pro- 
ceed as  planned  or  to  cancel  the  program.  It 
said  that  the  choice  would  have  to  be  made 
in  draftmg  next  year's  budget. 

If  It  chose  to  proceed,  the  Navy  would  have 
to  Increase  its  five-year  budget,  plan  by  $1.6- 
biUion  "to  accommodate  the  shortfall"  In 
Navy  cost  projections,  the  paper  said. 

If  the  Navy  decided  to  cancel  the  program 
according  to  the  paper,  it  would  be  permitted 
to  buy  72  F-4  fighter-bombers  from  McDon- 
nell Douglas  to  meet  its  fieet  modernization 
needs  In  the  early  nineteen-eightles  while 
designing  a  cheaper  plane  than  the  F-18. 

A    THIRD    ALTERNATIVE 

Some  admirals  would  prefer  another  aliei-- 
naiive:  Increasing  production  of  the  F-14 
fighter,  which  they  would  much  rather  have 
than  the  F-18. 

The  Defense  Department  analysis  gives 
some  support  to  the  admirals'  case  by  saying 
that  Navy  estimates  Indicate  that  500  more 
F-14's  could  be  bought  for  about  the  same 
$6-bllllon  investment  required  to  develop 
the  same  number  of  F-18's.  The  analysis 
adds,  however,  that  the  operating  costs  of  the 
P-18's  squadrons  would  be  about  $150-mll- 
Uon  less  a  year  than  the  F-14. 

Aside  from  such  budgetary  issues,  the  P-18 
program  is  now  coming  under  a  legal  chal- 
lenge that  could  lead  to  its  death  by  Con- 
gress. The  LTV  Corporation,  which  lost  out 
with  Its  carrier  version  of  the  F-16,  has  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  charging  that  the  Navy  violated  a  Con- 
gressional mandate  that  Its  "low-cost"  fighter 
should  be  a  "derivative"  of  the  plane  selected 
by  the  Air  Force. 

The  O.A.O.  is  scheduled  to  make  its  finding 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  present  in- 
clination within  the  office,  according  to 
Congressional  sources.  Is  to  find  that  the 
Navy's  F-18  is  not  really  a  "derivative"  of  the 
Air  Force's  F-16  but  leave  It  up  to  Congres- 
sional committees  to  decide  whether  the 
Navy  violated  the  Congressional  mandate. 


LIMITED  NUCLEAR  WAR— THE 
CREEPING  IRRATIONALITY  OF 
THE    PENTAGON 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  the  dividing  line  between  ra- 
tional and  irrational  behavior  is  often 
rather  narrow  and  sometimes  difficult 
to  detect.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  the  thinking  of  military  ex- 
perts, who  must  frequently  choose  be- 
tween alternative  strategies,  any  one  of 
which  involves  potential  death  and  de- 
struction. 

The  killing  of  any  human  being  by 
another  borders  on  the  irrational,  even 
when  it  is  done  in  the  name  of  self- 
defense.  But  when  the  killing  involves 
millions  and  the  likely  escalation  into 
mutual  suicide  of  the  participants,  it 
would  seem  that  the  borders  of  the  irra- 
tional have  been  reached. 

We  must  have  some  sympathy  for  the 
military  planners  who  are  required  to 
think  the  unthinkable  day  after  day.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
because   their   work   is   divorced   from 


everyday  human  life  and  considerations 
of  normal  decency  and  humanity,  there 
is  a  very  grave  danger  that  they  will 
eventually  become  so  far  separated  from 
normality  that  their  thinking  will  verge 
on  madness.  Sucli  appears  to  be  the  case 
now  with  the  nuclear  strategists  in  the 
Pentagon,  starting  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger,  whose  most  recent 
announcements  about  limited  nuclear 
warfare  and  counterforce  strategies  have 
the  earmarks  of  a  "Dr.  Strangelove"  syn- 
drome. 

The  anomalies  and  quirks  that  are  pro- 
duced by  this  set  of  mind  were  brilliant- 
ly and  ironically  set  forth  in  an  article 
in  the  Wasliington  Post  on  July  11,  1975, 
by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  entitled  "The 
Precision  of  Death  in  an  Era  of  Univer- 
sal Jitter.s."  I  offer  it  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks: 

The  Precision  of  Death  in  an  Era  of 

Universal  Jitters 

I  By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

The  Korean  war  scare  evaporated  a  few- 
days  ago.  It  ended  on  an  ABC  television  talk 
show  and  a  few  squiggly  Inches  In  the 
papers  the  next  day  quoting  Defense  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  saymg,  "Whatever  possi- 
bilities (Of  war)  there  were,  which  were 
basically  low,  have  receded  In  recent  weeks." 

The  end. 

Before  that  there  were  days  and  days  of 
nervous-making  publicity.  North  Koreans 
digging  tunnels  into  South  Korea,  flstfights. 
infiltrators,  atomic  warnings  and  poof!  it's 
over,  bin  we  live  in  what  Charles  A.  Beard 
in  1939  cffUed  "the  era  of  \uiivei-sal  Jitters 
over  foreign  affairs  . . .  The  dally  press  and 
the  radio,  thriving  on  hourly  sensations,  do 
their  best  to  Inflame  readers,  listeners  and 
lookers  with  a  passion  for  putting  down  the 
wicked  abroad  .  .  ." 

Beard  dated  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
Jitters  around  1890;  it  has  Intensified  ex- 
ponentially in  our  time  when  war  chases 
peace  around  the  hours  of  the  clock.  Schles- 
inger had  not  yet  pronounced  the  Korean 
crisis  in  remission  until  next  time  it's  needed 
before  introducing  us  to  a  new  peril. 

Somalia. 

Where  is  Somalia  and  dees  It  matter?  The 
Soviets  are  putting  missiles  there,  Schles- 
inger says,  and  a  touring  American  senator 
from  Oklahoma  confirms  that  he  saw  mis- 
sile bunkers,  dollies  and  a  crate,  clearly  of 
Soviet  origin.  In  the  port  of  Berbera.  You'll 
know  where  that  is  once  you've  found  So- 
malia, and  then  as  you  stare  at  the  open 
page  of  your  altas  you  can  ask  yourself  why 
a  person  from  Oklahoma  would  care. 

He  might  have  a  care  about  what  happens 
to  a  people  when  they  have  the  Jitters  too 
long.  Does  going  through  decades  of  this  un- 
string us?  Do  perceptions  and  values  begin 
to  change  after  several  generations  live  out 
their  lives  being  told  by  those  with  prestige 
and  authority  that  there  may  not  be  a  to- 
morrow, but  If  there  is  one.  they  may  wish 
they  had  died  yesterday?  Once  upon  a  time 
people  Imagined  the  end  of  the  world  would 
come  when  the  sun  got  cold.  No  more. 

When  you're  In  the  foxholes  long  enough, 
do  you  remember  how  you  came  to  be  in 
one  or  why?  The  eye  of  the  mind  locks  onto 
an  Infinite  Hindu  cartwheel  of  Americans, 
Egj-ptlans.  Cambodians.  Jews,  Irishmen, 
Turks.  Christians  frozen  forever  putting  dag- 
gers into  each  other.  Life  as  a  way  of  rolling 
death.  If  cancer  doesn't  get  you,  the  Com- 
mies will. 

Smoke  cigarettes  or  Jog  through  the  parks 
chased  by  cardiologists  Imploring  you  to  al- 
low them  to  measure  your  serum  cholesterol. 
Hopes  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  rose  to- 
day but  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  a 
U.S.  and  a  Russian  sub  rammed  each  other 


when  the  radar  on  both  craft  were  disabled 
by  schools  of  tuna  with  aluminum  scales.  A 
Navy  Department  spokesman  refused  to  con- 
firm or  deny. 

Schlesinger  says  the  American  Presidlvjm 
might  conceivably  start  a  nuclear  war  bxil 
within  moderation.  No  missile  fusillade  is 
contemplated,  only  one  shot,  an  atomic  shell 
over  the  bow  of  the  Ukraine.  Comrade  Dic- 
tator, the  loss  of  Kiev  Is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  hostile  act  but  a  warning  that  our  gov- 
ernment would  regard  the  seizure  of  Albania 
ill  the  most  serious  light. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  a  practitioner 
of  the  military  doctrine  that  one  way  to  Im- 
mobilize potential  enemies  is  to  appear  slight- 
ly unpredictable,  a  tlch  mad.  Never  let  them 
presume  they  imderstand  the  logic  of  our 
self  interest.  Keeps  'em  off  balance  and  gvtess- 
ing.  So  from  time  to  time  we  must  do  things 
that  are  not  in  our  self  Interest  In  order  to 
serve  our  self  interest.  But  what  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  feigning  emotional  Insta- 
bility in  high  places  and  official  madness? 
Will  the  other  side  know,  and  does  it  give  us 
a  clue  as  to  who  wrapped  the  tuna  fish  in 
the  tin  foil? 

Tlie  President,  against  the  advice  of  his 
Defense  Department,  has  asked  Congress  lor 
money  to  build  a  $1.2-billlon  nuclear  cruiser. 
There  ."tre  so  many  new  weapons.  Have  you 
heard  of  the  PGMs?  Precision  guided  muni- 
tions. Ours  are  called  Maverick  and  TOW; 
the  RiLsslans'  are  called  Sagger  and  Snapper; 
the  British  version  Is  Swlngfire  and  the 
Franco-German  seelng-eye  cannon  ball  is 
called  HOT.  Automatic  death  from  a  long 
way  off. 

Hall  a  million  scientists  and  engineers 
around  the  globe  spend  their  full  time  work- 
ing on  new  weapons.  Their  coUective  accom- 
plishment has  been  to  make  war  so  auto- 
matic as  to  dram  from  It  the  appearances  of 
valor.  Soldiers  dress  like  businessmen  and 
the  determination  of  victory  is  a  computa- 
tional procedure.  The  Cambodians  capture 
39  seamen  on  the  Mayaguez;  we  lose  40  men 
getting  them  back  so  they  win,  but  hold  on, 
a  recount  reveals  only  37  lost.  We  win  and 
the  liberated  seamen  celebrate  by 'threaten- 
ing to  file  suit.  To  have  meanmg,  death  and 
the  threats  thereof  must  come  at  gracious 
intervals. 

"You  won't  catch  me  complaining  of  any 
war,"  wrote  Robert  Frost  in  September,  1914, 
"much  less  a  great  war  like  this  that  we  wage 
on  both  sides  like  mystics  for  a  reason  be- 
yond reason."  Six  decades  of  death  later, 
mysticism  is  replaced  by  madness  and  no 
reason  by  too  many.  Put  us  out  of  our  Jitters, 
kill  us.  but  stop  explaining  why. 


IRS  RULING  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
FUNDS  USED  TO  PAY  FOR  QUES- 
nONNAIRES  TO  CONSTITUENTS 

'Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remaiks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  reply  from  the  Honor- 
able Donald  C.  Alexander.  Commissioner 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  re- 
spon.se  to  an  inquiry  I  made  regarding 
the  tax  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
newsletter  funds  if  such  funds  are  used 
to  pay  for  printing  questionnaires  mailed 
to  con.stltuents  by  Members  of  the  House. 

According  to  Commissioner  Alexan- 
ders letter,  the  IRS  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Public  Law  93-625  provides  a  tax  benefit 
for  contributors  to  funds  established  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
communication  between  elected  public 
officials  and  their  constituents  and  that 
questionnaires  that  focus  exclusively  on 
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national  Issues  likely  to  be  facing  Con- 
gress and  that  are  mailed  to  all  postal 
patrons  in  a  congressional  district  are 
within  this  intended  category  of  publica- 
tions. 

The  text  of  Commissioner  Alexander  s 
letter  follows: 

Intern*l  REvrNi-'E  SruvicF. 
Washingtcn.  D.C..  June  2.'?.  7975. 
Hon.  John  F.  SxiBEitLixa. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De<sb  Mb.  Seiberling:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter,  and  enclosures,  of  February  4. 
1975,  concerning  whether  contributions  to  a 
separate  fund  established  to  defray  the  costs 
of  ne"*-sletters  and  qiiestlonnaires  are  eligible 
for  a  credit  or  deduction  under  sections  41 
and  218  of  the  Internal  Rerenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-625.  93d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (Jan.  3,  1975),  in  the  follow- 
ing circumstances. 

You  state  that  during  the  past  foiu"  years 
that  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  has  been  your  practice 
to  send  annually  to  every  postal  patron  in 
your  CongressiouEkl  District  one  questionnaire 
and  three  or  fotu:  newsletters. 

Tour  enclosed  questionnaire,  which  you 
consider  representative  of  your  mailings, 
focuses  exclusively  on  national  Issues  that 
you  believe  will  be  facing  Congress  during 
the  year.  The  tabulated  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires are  Incorporated  into  subsequent 
newsletters  and  make  possible  a  two-way 
communication  between  your  constituents 
and  yourself. 

You  feel  strongly  that  the  constituent 
feedback  you  receive  from,  your  question- 
naires is  extremely  helpful  in  carrying  out 
your  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  You  also  receive 
favorable  conunents  from  your  constituents 
on  the  fact  that  you  report  the  resiilts  of  your 
survey  to  them  in  your  subsequent  news- 
letter. 

Sections  41  and  218  of  the  Code,  as 
amended,  now  provide,  respectively,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  a  credit  or  deduction 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  for  political  con- 
tributions or  newsletter  fund  contributions 
(as  defined  in  section  41(c)).  payment  of 
which  Is  made  within  the  taxable  year. 

Section  41(c)(5)  of  the  Code  states  that 
the  term  "newsletter  fund  contribution" 
means  a  contribution  or  gift  of  money  to  a 
fund  established  and  maintained  by  an  in- 
dividual who  holds,  has  been  elected  to,  or 
Is  a  candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to, 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  elective  public 
office  for  use  by  such  individual  exclusively 
for  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  a  news- 
letter. 

8.  Rep.  No.  93-1357,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1074),  states.  In  pertinent  part: 

"In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  (Public  Law 
92-178)  Congress  added  a  provision  to  allow 
an  Individual  taxpayer  a  credit  against  his 
income  tax  liability  (or  an  Itemized  deduc- 
tion) for  a  limited  amount  of  political  con- 
tributions. This  was  done  to  encourage  more 
widespread  financing  of  political  campaigns 
by  small  contributions.  By  encouraging 
small-scale  contributions  and  broadening 
the  base  of  political  financing,  these  provi- 
sions were  designed  to  help  reduce  the  de- 
pendency of  candidates  on  large  contributors 
and  special  Interest  groups. 

"No  similar  credit  or  deduction  Is  at 
present  allowed  for  contributions  to  news- 
letter funds.  However,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  governmental  process  Is 
strengthened  by  encouraging  such  contribu- 
tions. It  U  vital  that  citizens  know  what 
their  elected  public  officials  are  doing  In 
office,  so  the  voters  can  evaluate  their  per- 
formance for  future  elections  and  can  teU 
their  officials  what  they  want  them  to  do 
and  not  to  do.  Consequently,  the  commit- 


tee has  extended  the  existing  credit  and 
deduction  provisions  for  political  contribu- 
tions to  contributions  to  newsletter  funds.** 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  legislative 
history  of  Ptiblic  Law  93-625  cleariv  indicates 
Congress  Intended  to  provide  a  tax  benefit 
for  contributors  to  fund.s  established  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  furthering  com- 
munication between  elected  public  officials 
and  their  constituents.  We  consider  a  ques- 
tionnaire such  as  yours  to  be  within  his  in- 
tended category  of  publications. 

Accordingly,  individuals'  contributions  of 
money  to  your  fund  to  be  used  exclusively 
to  defray  the  costs  of  preparing  and  circulat- 
ing your  newsletters  and  questionnaires  are 
eligible  for  the  credit  or  deduction  under  sec- 
tions 41  and  218  of  the  Code,  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  proper  tax 
reporting  that  prompted  -.our  reque.'it  to  us 

W.rh  kind  regards, 
fciincerely. 

DONAI-D    C.    AlEX.-.NDER. 

CommU'i'iir.ner . 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6950 

Mr.  CASEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  'H.R.  6950 »  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
>-ear  ending  Jime  30, 1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes: 
Conference  Report    (H.  Rept.  No.   94-370  i 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6>50)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met. 
alter  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  48,  71,  72.  89,  90,  and  104. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num. 
bered  36.  37.  38.  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46.  47,  62 
53.  54.  55,  56,  57,  62,  63,  64,  66,  67,  68  79*  80 
81,  82.  83,  84,  85,  86,  88,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96 
97,  98,  99,  100,  and  102,  and  agree  to  the  same, 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
naent  of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  v/lth  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,168,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  banie  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
lu  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$292,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '$6,050,000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUcTws: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,512,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  69 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  69,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»57,285,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  niuKbered  70:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  70,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$14,895,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$16.606,000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  io  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  75:  That  the  Hou-^o 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  75,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wiili  an  ameudmcni,  as  follow.': 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend - 
ine!it  insert  "$4,433,000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  snine. 

Amendment  numbered  76:  That  the  Houre 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amenrt- 
ment  of  the  Senat«  numbered  76,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$15,872,000";  and  the  Senai? 
agTPe  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  77 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  77,  and  agiee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,742,000  •;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  78 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  78,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,078,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The   committee   of  conference   report   In 
disagreement  amendments  nimibered  12  3 
4.  5.  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12.  13,  14,  16.  16,  17.  'l8,' 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28.  29.  30,  31,  32 
33,  34,  35,  60,  58,  59,  60,  61,  65,  73,  87,  101,  loa' 
105.  106,  107.  and  108. 
Bob  C.^sey, 
George  E.  Shiplev, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
John  J.  McFall, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Frank  E.  Evans, 
Edward  R.  Roybai., 
J.  Edward  Rodsh, 
George  Mahon, 
Lawrence  CotTGHLiN, 
Elford  a.  Cedekberc, 
William  L.  Armstrong, 
Ralph  S.  Rectjla, 
Managers  on  the  part  o/  the  House. 
Ernest  P.  Hollings, 
John  L.  McCuxlan. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston. 
Richard  S.  Schviteiker, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr  , 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Ji-'iNr  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee  OF   CONiERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Legislative 
Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purpcses,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

TITLE  1 

Senate 
Amendments  Noe.  1  through  35 :  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  these 
amendments  relate  solely  to  the  Senate  and 
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in  accord  with  long  practice,  under  which 
each  body  determines  its  own  housekeeping 
requirements  and  the  other  concurs  therein 
without  intervention,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
1  through  35. 

TITLE  n 

Amendment  No.  36:  Inserts  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

House  of  Representatives 
Administrative  provisions 
Aniendmen  No.  37:  Inserts  section  niunber 
a.s  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE    lU 

Amendment  No.  38:  In.sart!^  Iieuding  a.s 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Joint  Items 
Joint  Economic  Committee 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $1,168,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $1,283,- 
800  as  proposed  by  the  HoiLse  and  $1,084,615 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
are  agreed  that  a  faU-  share  of  the  allow- 
ance should  be  made  available  for  minority 
staffing. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $292,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transition 
period  Instead  of  $320,950  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $271,150  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission 
Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  $1,500,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and   $300,000   for   the   transition  period   as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $635,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $i835,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $158,750 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transition 
period  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$208,750  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Capitol  Police 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $564,820 
for  general  expen-ses  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $540,225  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Capitol  Guide  Service 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $374,350 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $368,450  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $93,600 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transition 
period  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$91,700  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    IV 

Amendment  No.  47:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

Amendment  No.  48:  Deletes  language  au- 
thorizing the  rental  of  space  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  North  Capitol  Plaza 
BuUdhig  at  400  North  Capitol  Street  N.W. 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  $6,050,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $6,- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $6,500,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  re- 
apprc^riating  not  to  exceed  $435,000  of  the 
funds  remaining  unobUgated  as  of  Jime  30, 
1975  which  shall  be  merged  with  and  also 
be  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  this 
appropriation. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates  $1,612,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expen.ses  for  the  transi- 


tion period  instead  of  $1,400,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,625,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

TITLE     V 

Amendment  No.  52:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Contingent  expenses 
Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  $120,0<J0 
as  propased  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $113,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriate.s  $30,000 
for  the  transition  period  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $28.2.'S0  a.s  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Cdpilol  Buildii!g8  and  Gro-.iiitls 
Capitol  buildings 

A'liendnieut  No.  55:  Deletes  language  re- 
laiing  to  the  preservation  of  historic  draw- 
ings proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56:   Appropriates  $4,144,- 
500   as  proposed   by   the   Senate   histead   of 
*4. 189,800  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Capitol  grounds 

Amendment  No.  57:   Appropriates  $1,685.- 
000   as  proposed   by   the  Senate   instead   of 
$1,686,700  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Ma.ster  Plan  for  Future  Development  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  Related  Areas 

Amendment  No.  58:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  add- 
ing the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
other  officials  to  whom  the  Arcliltect  Is  sub- 
ject to  control  in  carrying  out  his  duties  un- 
der this  appropriation. 

Senate  Office  Buildings 
Amendment  No.  59:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
$2,050,000  for  the  transition  period,  and  re- 
approprlatlng  not  to  exceed  $225,000  of  the 
imobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation  un- 
der this  heading  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Construction  of  an  Extension  to  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
restricting  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for 
"Construction  of  an  Extension  to  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building '. 

Senate  Garage 

Amendment  No.  61:  Reported  iu  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
appropriating  $127,300  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$34,000  for  the  transition  period. 

Library  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Amendments  Nos.  62  and  63:  Appropriate 
$1,821,000  for  structural  and  mechanical 
care,  of  which  $78,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
bistead  of  $2,050,000.  of  which  $104,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  prox>osed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Appropriates  $485,000 

for  structural  and  mechanical  care  for  the 

transition  period  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Instead  of  $624,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Administrative  Provision 

Amendment  No.  66 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  au- 
thorizing  the    Architect   of   the   Capitol    to 


withhold  State  Income  taxes  on  a  voluntary 
basis  for  those  employees  under  his  Juris- 
diction. 

TITLE     VI 

Amendment  No.  66:  Inserts  lieadliit;  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Botanic  garden 
Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $1,206,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,208,600  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

TITLE     VII 

.'iuiPiicimem  No.  68:  In.serts  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Library  of  Congress 

Sal.'trles  and  Expenses 

Aniei^dnient  No.  69:  Appropriates  $57,285,- 
OOO  instead  of  $57,096,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $57,525,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Appropriates  $14,895- 
000  for  the  transition  period  Instead  of  $14.- 
838,500  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $14.- 
976,600  ah  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Copyright  Office 

Amendment  No.  71:  Appropriates  $6,75:i.- 
500  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $6,883,500  as  prc^osed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  N'o.  72:  Appropriates  $1,768.- 
000  for  salarie.s  and  expenses  for  the  transi- 
tion period  as  propcsed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $1,800,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
National  Commission  on  New  Technological 
Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works 

Amendment  No.  73:  Reported  In  technical 
dLsagreemeut.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $337,000  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  1976  and  $114,000  for  the  transit  Icn 
pf  riod. 

Congi-estiional  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  74:  Appropriates  $16.0015.- 
000    for    salaries    and    expenses    Instead    of 
$16,136,700  as  proposed   by   the   House   and 
$17,050,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates  $4,433,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transi- 
tion period  instead  of  $4,286,300  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $4,584,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates  $15,872.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $15.- 
813,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $15.- 
941,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Appropriates  $3,742.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transi- 
tion period  instead  of  $3,728,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,760,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 
Amendment  No.  78:  Appropriates  $4,078,- 
000  Instead  of  $4,036,500  as  proposed  by  the 
House   and   $4,100,000   as   proposed   by   the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  79:  Appropriates  $145,300 
for  the  transition  period  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $138,700  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Amendments  Nos.  80  through  86:  Insert 
section  numbers  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  87:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  au- 
thorizing the  Library  of  Congress  to  acquire 
additional  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment directly  rather  than  In  accord  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration under  the  terms  of  40  UJ5.C.  759. 
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TITLE     VHt 

Amendment  No.  88:  Inserts  lieadine  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Government  Printing  Office 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 

Amendment  No.  89:  Appropriates  $36,» 
766,700  for  salaries  and  expen-ses  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $33,250,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  there  shoiUd  be  no  special  si'.bsidy  of  the 
Federal  Register  program  as  proposed  by  the 
Public  Printer.  These  publications  should  be 
priced  ao  as  to  recover  their  costs. 
"""Amendment  No.  90:  Appropriates  $9,191.- 
400  for  salaries  and  expen-ses  for  the  transi- 
tion period  as  proposed  bv  the  House  Instead 
of  $8,312,000  as  proposed  by  lUe  Senate. 

Tm.E    IS 

Amendment  No.  91 :  Ir.-^rt-.  lieadiiig  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

General  Accounting  Office 

Amendment  No.  92:  Appropriates  $135,930.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $13«,5e5.<T00  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Appropriates  $35,800.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  transi- 
tion period  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $35,955,000  as  propo.^ed  by  the 
House. 

TITLK    X 

Amendment  No.  94:  Inserts  heading  as 
pro))osed  by  the  Senate. 

Cost-accounting  standards  board 
Amendment  No.  95:  Appropriates  $1,635,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,842,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Trn.E  XI 

Amendment  No.  96:  luspr's  heacliug  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

General  provision  i 

Amendments  Nos.  97  through  100:  Change 
section  numbers  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  101 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding that  consolidated  foreign  travel  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
nnttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  aied  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
rather  than  with  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations as  proposed  by  the  Houte. 

Amendment  No.  102:  Changes  section  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  103:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  re- 
pealing section  106  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1975,  iihich  allows  the 
Senate  to  employ  an  alien. 

Amendment  No.  104:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  repealing  section  40  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (2  VS.C.  39)  which 
provides  for  deductions  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House,  from  the  monthly  salary  payments  of 
each  Member  or  Delegate,  of  the  amount  of 
his  salary  for  each  day  that  he  is  absent  from 
the  Senate  or  House,  respectively,  unless  such 
Member  or  Delegate  assigns  as  the  reason  for 
such  absence  the  sickness  of  himself  or  some 
member  of  his  family. 

Amendment  No.  106:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ex- 
empting the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  from  tlM 
UmttatloQs  on  the  purchase  price  of  motor 
veblclea. 


Auiendme'-.t  >To.  106-  Rsported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senate  pro- 
viding that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  In 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  lor  obligation 
beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless  ex- 
pressly so  provided  herein,  except  as  provided 
in  section  204  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1975  (Public  Law  93-554  i  relat- 
ing to  the  transition  period. 

Amendment  No.  107:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding tliat  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
slmll  be  used  to  pay  pages  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  a  gross  an- 
nual ma:ilmum  rate  of  compensation  in  ex- 
cefcs  of  that  in  effect  on  Jtnie  30,  1975.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  pages 
not  be  included  In  the  cost  of  living  com- 
parability pay  raise  anticipated  In  October, 
1975.  It  is  not  the  mtent  of  the  conferees  to 
exclude  the  supervisory  personnel  in  the  Of- 
fiye  of  the  Chief  Page  and  the  Floor  Tele- 
phone Service  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  comparability  pay  raises.  The 
restriction  with  regard  to  the  House  wotild 
apply  only  to  those  positions  designated  as 
bench  pages,  telephone  pages,  and  tempo- 
rary pages. 

Amendment  No.  108:  Reported  in  technical 
diwigreament.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hout^e  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
coincur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  di- 
rect mg  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  study 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  three 
months,  a  plan  to  reduce  by  at  least  50  per- 
cent the  nimiber  of  per.sons  operating  auto- 
matic elevators  within  the  Capitol  complex. 

Conference  total — icith  comimrisons 
The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transi- 
tion period  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  Conference,  with  comparisons  to  the  fiscal 
year  1975  amount,  the  1976  budget  estimates, 
and  the  House  and  Senate  bills  for  1976  fol- 
lows : 

New    budget     (obligational  i 
ftvitiiority,  fiscal  year  1975. 
Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 
ligational)    authority    (as 
amended) ,  fiscal  year  1976- 

Transition   period 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1976... 

Transition  period 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1976— 

Transition  period 

Conference  agreement 

Transition  period 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with : 
New  budget  (obligational) 
atithority,     fiscal      year 

1975   

Budget  estimates  of  new 
( obligational )  authority 
(as  amended) ,  fiscal  year 

1976 

Transition    period 

Hovise  bill,  fiscal  yew  1976. 

Transition  period 

Senate  blU,  fiscal  year  1976. 
Transltlon  period 


Capitol— are  left  for  decision  and  insertion 
by  that  body. 

Bob  Casey. 

Oeorge  E.  Shipley, 

Robert  N.  Giaimo, 

John  J.  McFall, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Frank  E.  Evans, 

Edward  R.  Boybal, 

J.  Edward  Roush, 

George  Mahon, 

Lawrence  Cotjghun, 

Elford  a.  Cederberg, 

William  L.  Armstrong, 

Ralph  S.  Regula, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Walter  D.  Huddlestom, 
Richard  S.  Schweikeb, 
Charles  McC.  Matbias,  Jr., 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


$707.  692, 828 


838, 
209, 
698, 
175, 
825, 
206, 
^827, 
207. 


265,  425 
731, 116 
076,800 
001,355 
302,  485 
887, 115 
546, 570 
391,365 


59.  853, 742 


-10,718,  865 

—2, 339,  750 

+  129,469,770 

+  32,390.010 

+2,244.085 

+604,260 


1  Includes  $126,963,875  for  Senate  items  not 
considered  by  the  House.  Conforming  to  long 
practice,  funds  exclusively  for  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Senate — ^Including  two  Items 
Jurisdlctionally  under  the  Architect  of  the 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Steelman  (at  the  request  of  Mi". 
Rhodes',  for  today,  on  account  of  ill' 
nes.s. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter :  > 

Mr.  Kasten,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuRGENER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Membere  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hubbard)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bradeijas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  July  21, 
1975.  

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
KVlse  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Patman,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  Is 
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estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,287. 

Mr.  Koch,  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  remarks  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keichuh. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschjudt. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Martin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Moore  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  PRrrcHARD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Wydler, 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hubbard),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Brodhead  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodcers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Maguire  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  histaiices. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Ml'.   NOWAK. 

Mr.    John    L.    Burton    in    two    in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  MiLFORD  in  two  instan:?es. 
Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Russo. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  586.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  and 
assist  the  coastal  State  to  study,  plan  for, 
manage,  and  control  the  Imp.-ict  of  energy 


facility  and  resource  derelopment  which 
affects  the  coastal  zone,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fishery. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  to  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  July  18,  1975,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUOTCATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  tram>mltting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2575  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  more  effi- 
cient disposal  of  lost,  abandoned,  or  un- 
claimed personal  property  that  comes  into 
the  custody  or  control  of  military  depart- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1424.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  Bail  Agency,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Agency  for  the  year  ended 
May  31,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1425.  A  letter  from  the  Administrat<5r,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Adminlbtratlon,  transmitting  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's phased  decontrol  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1426.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Ira- 
ni igratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitthig  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beueflciaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1164(d) );  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMAnTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRICE:  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Report  on  development,  use,  and  con- 
trol of  nuclear  energy  for  the  connnon  de- 
fense and  security  and  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-366).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Conimlltee  on 
Small  Business.  Report  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  certificate  of  compe- 
tency program  (Rept.  No.  94-367).  ReieireA 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  oa  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  needed  im- 
provements in  the  recently  enacted  child 
support  program;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-368).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  HJi.  8674.  A  bill  to  declare  a 
national  policy  of  converting  to  the  metric 
system  hi  the  United  States,  and  to  eotabllsh 
a  U.S.  Metric  Boaid  to  coordinate  the  volun- 
tary conversion  to  the  metric  system  (Rept. 
No.  94-369).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  CASEY:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
feranc©  report  on  HJl.  6960.  (Rept.  No.  94- 
370) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  rcf en-ed  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
H.R.  8696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  to  aUow  a  U.S.  citizen  to  bring 
a  civil  action  against  the  United  States  on 
certain  claims  arising  in  foreign  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  (for  hUn- 
self,    Mr.    Bafaus,    Mr.    Bbown    of 
KUchlgan,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texa.s,  Mr. 
CONLAN.    Mr.    Dehwinski,    Mr.    jEN- 
KETTE.  Mr.   Kasten,   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  TjItton, 
Mi.  Lott,   Mr.   Treen,   Mr.  Weaver, 
and  Mr.  Wuixehcrst)  : 
H.R.  8697.  A  bill  to  amend  title  16  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  certain  pen- 
alties for  gun  control  offenses  and  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  obtain  appellate  review 
of  certain  sentences  relatUig  to  gun  control 
offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R  8698.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States   Code,    in   order    to   treat   vocational 
school  attendance  certification  requirements 
on  the  same  basis  as  college  attendance  cer- 
tification requirements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  8699.  A  bill  to  provide  recomputation 
of  the  retired  pay  of  persons  who  served  as 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps  before 
December  16,  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8700.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  double  the  amount 
which  may  be  earned  by  an  individual  with- 
out suffering  deductions  from  his  or  her 
benefits  thereunder  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  la  receiving  old-age,  wife's,  or 
husband's  Insurance  benefits  and  whose 
spouse  Is  disabled;  to  the  Committee  c;i 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  8701.  A  bill  to  eliminate  Involuntary 
active  duty  reciitirements  for  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  v.-ho  have  completed  not  le.ss 
than  22  months  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  8702.   A  bill   to  amend  the  liuernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  taxation  for  condominium 
housing    associations     and    certain    home- 
owners associations  and  to  tax  the  unrelated 
bttsiness  income  of  such  organieatioiw;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  8703.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  t'le 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  special  rule 
for  detei-mlning  Insured  status,  for  purpoces 
of  entitlement  of  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits, of  Individuals  whose  disability  Is  aftrib- 
utable  directly  or  Indirectly  to  mcninglonui 
or  other  brain  tumor;  to  t:ie  Commiitcs  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  dor  himself.  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNCFR.  Mr.  B.\FALis,  Mr.  Peppfr.  Mr. 
M'.ctriRE,  Mr.  ScnEUEii,  Mr.  Maezoi  i, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Miller  of  Callfornlii. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  White.  Mr.  Eocar,  Mr.  E.virv. 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Fasci  li., 
Mrs.  Spei.lman,  Mr.  MELCHtn.  Mr. 
MnciicLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Br.iwn 
of  CalUomla,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MoAKLXY,  Mr.  Helstoski. 
and  Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 
HJl.  8704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  establish  uithln  the  Small  Bu-i- 
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ness  Administration  a  new  direct  low-Interest 
loan  program  to  assist  homeowners  and  build- 
ers In  purchasing  and  Installing  solar  heat- 
ing (or  combined  aolar  heating  and  cooling) 
equipment;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Small  Business,  and  Banking,  CuiTency,  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  OUDE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Or- 
TiNCEK,    Mrs.   Keys,   Mr.   Fokstthe, 
Mr.     RoTBAL,     Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr. 
BoNKEB,  Mr.  Sisx,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Weaveb,  Mrs.   Pettis,  Mr.  Lfhman, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Fiusek,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,     Mr.     CoucHLiN,     and     Mr. 
RoDiNO) : 
H.R.  8705.  A  bill  to  amend  tiie  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  establish  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  a  new  direct  low-interest 
loan    program    to    assist    homeowners    and 
builders  in  purchasing  and  installing  solar 
heating  (or  combined  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing)  equipment;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Small  Business,  and  Banking,  Currency. 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8706.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  mUltary 
departments  from  using  dogs  in  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
Hit.  8707.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  dividends  which  may  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  to  $1,000  in  the  case  of  certain 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  62  or  $500 
in  the  case  of  other  taxpayers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MAGUIRE    (for  himself,   Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Fkaser, 
Mr.   Miller   of   Califoritia,   and  Ms. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  8708.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act   to  liberalize  the  earn- 
ings test,  to  provide  that  cost-of-living  bene- 
fit increases  shall  be  made  semiannually  (anil 
on  the  basis  of  a  separate  senior  citizen  price 
index) .  and  to  provide  that  the  remarriage 
of  a  beneficiejry  shall  not  terminate  or  reduce 
his  or  her  benefits;    to   tl-.e   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HM.  8709.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  peiu>ion  and  com- 
pensation will  not  have  the  amoimt  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
certain  increases  in  monthly  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteran.s'  Affairs.  \ 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  M.irjlibd: 
H.R.  8710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  exclude  from  the  for- 
feiture provisions  of  that  act  any  convey- 
ance which  is  used,  without  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  conveyance, 
for  the  transportation  by  a  person  other 
than  the  owner  of  any  illegal  controlled  sub- 
stance; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER   ■  f'<r  himself.  Mr. 
GtTDF.  Mr.  Baf.mis.  Mr.  Pfppfr,  Mr. 
Macx/irc.  Mr.  ScHf:rER.  Mr.  Mazzoi.i, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Mii.ltr  of  California, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Dow.n»  y  of  New  York, 
Mr.  White.  Mr.  Edg.xk.  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Wibth.  Mr.  F.*!5cell, 
Mrs.   Spelliian,   Mr.   Melchkr,   Mr. 
Mttchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Euwaros  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   MoAKLEV.   Mr.   Helsto- 
SKI,    and    Mr.    Patterson    of    Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  8711.  A  bill  to  require  thai  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  utilize  the  best 
practicable  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
•nergy  and  the  use  of  solar  enerarr  systems; 
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to   the   Committee   on   Public    Works   and 
Transpcnrtatlon . 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Gtror,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr. 

RoTBAL,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Bon- 

KEK,    Mr.    Sisk,    Mr.    Harkin,    Mr. 

We:avxr,   Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr.  Lehman, 

Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Fraser,    Mr. 

Pressler,       Mr.       Couchlin,      Mr. 

Rodino)  : 

H.R.  8712.  A  bill  to  require  that  buUdlng.s 

financed  \^ith  Federal  funds  utilize  the  best 

practicable  measures  for  the  conservation  of 

energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems; 

to    the    Committee   on   Public    Works   and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,  Mr.  DooD,  Mr.  Rvsso,  and  Mr. 
Fish)  : 
H.R.  8713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
po-ses  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  8714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment   Insurance   Act   to   Increase 
unemplo)rment  and  8ickne.ss  benefits  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Downey    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Foley) : 
H.R.  8715.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to 
protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  8716.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
any  alien  who  has  not  been  lawftilly  admitted 
into  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence from  participating  In  the  food  stamp 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  BuBGENER,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.    CouGHLiN,    Mr.    Dominick    V. 
Daniels,   Mr.   Eilberg,   Mr.   Oatdos. 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mrs.    Heckler    of 
Massachusetts,   Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr. 
Hyde,   Mr.   Jeffords,   Mr.    LaFalce, 
Mr.     Melcher,     Mr.     Mitchell    of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Muakley,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan)  : 
H.R.  8717.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  supple- 
mentary   medical    insurance    program    for 
wheelchairs  and  other  durable  medical  equip- 
ment furnished  on  a  lease -purchase  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  8718.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Diaaster 
Insurance  Corporation  to  Insure  the  people 
of  the  United  States  against  los.ses  due  to 
major  natural  disaster,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.seis;   to  the  Comniitiee  on  Bankinj;,  Cur- 
rency and  Hou.-sing. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mann. 

I  Mr.  STrcKEY,  Mr.  Mazzoii.  Mr.  Har- 

ris. Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  R>ti.siia(.k.  Mr. 
McKiNNEv.  and  Mrs.  SptLLi.iAN  i  : 
H.R.  8719.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regtihition  Compact  to  provide  \for 
the  protection  of  the  patrons,  personnel,  and 
property  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Autl-orlty;  to  the  Committee  on 
t!-:e  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
H.R.  8720.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  improving  and  making  more 
realistic  various  provisions  relating  to  ell- 
glbllty  for  food  stamps  and  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  8721.  A  bill  to  authorize  equalization 
of  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY   of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bamllo,  Mr.  Dfrwinski, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg, Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms.  Holt,  Mr. 
Koch,   Mr.   Rodino,   Mr.   Ottinger, 
Ms.  Spellman,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
H.R.  8722.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Trust  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Ships; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
H.R.  8723.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  make  certain 
individuals  eligible  for  war  orphans'  and  wid- 
ows  educational    assistance   if   the   veteran 
concerned  has  no  children,  wife,  or  widow; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  8724.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  certain  types  of  ahrcraft 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Navy  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  controlling  or  ex- 
tinguishing fires  in  national  forests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Sebelitjs,  and  Mr.  Lott)  : 
H.R.  8725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore 
to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
acquisition  of  private  property  to  be  Includ- 
ed m  the  seashore;  to  tiie  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLo,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Din- 
GEix,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Pettis, 
Mr.    Pressler.    Mr.    Rodino,    Mrs, 
Spellman     Mr.     Stark,     and     Mr. 
Wirth)  : 
H.R.  8726.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tallgrass  Prairie  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  570.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Christinas  week  as  "Blood  Donor  Week";  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  hlniself.  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  and  Mr.  Rodino)  : 
H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 14.  1975  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth 
Seton  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  572.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
tlie  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and 
use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
-AmerU-i";  to  the  Comml'tee  on  the  Judla- 
pry. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr, 
Tra.ifr,  ATr,  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Edgar.   Mr.  Vanik,   Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr, 
Bt.ANCHARD.  Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr,  JdHN  L.  BuRiON.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  BRODHh,\D,  Mr.  Eilbfrc. 
Mr.     Ambro,     Mr.     Mtv.viNSKY.    Mr. 
Flokio,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Biaggi,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
mono)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.   346.   Concurrent   resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Jordan 
of  the  Hawk  mlssle  and  Vulcan  antiaircraft 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 
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By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.   Con.   Res.   347.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  freedom  and  self-determination 
for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;    to  the 
Committee    on    International    Relations. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
RooNEY,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr. 
WiRTH,    Mr.    Sharp,    Mr.    Brodhead, 
Mr.  Maguire,  and  Mr.  Moffett)  : 
H.  Res.  605.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  amendment  by  the  President  to  re- 
move existing  price  controls  relating  to  crude 
oil;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

H.R.  8727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Allain;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8728.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Madeline 
Schaeffer  Broomall  Condon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  8729.  A  bill  to  permit  O.  J,  Shaw  and 
Haroldlne  L.  Shaw,  his  wife,  and  O,  J.  Shaw, 
Jr.,  a  married  man,  and  Richard  A.  Shaw, 
a  single  man  to  name  the  United  States  as 
a  defendant  In  a  suit  to  determine  title  to 
certain  parcels  of  real  property  herein  de- 
scribed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  8730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Ramon  Valenzuela-Barrera,  his  wife,  Elvla 
Luz  Ochoa-Santiesteban,  and  their  minor 
children,  Maria  Leticia  Valenzuela-Ochoa, 
Juan  Ramon  Valenzuela-Ochoa.  and  Lucia 
Maria  Valenzuela-Ochoa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  McDonald  of  Georgia:  H. 
Con,  Res.  348.  Concurrent  resolution  to  award 
honorary  U.S.  citizenship  to  Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 
H.R.  70:4 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

On  page  173,  in  section  103(11),  delete  all 
of  lUies  16  and  17  and  Isert  hi  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "owned  lands,  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  and  any  land  in  which  the 
United  States  has  mineral  interests,  except 
lands — " 

On  page  173,  line  20,  strike  •'or';  and 
strike  all  on  lines  21  and  22  and  insert  therein 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(C)  within  any  area  of  the  National  Park 
System,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, the  National  Wildernes-s  Prevention 
System,  the  National  System  of  Trails,  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  or  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  or" 

"(D)    within  military  reservations," 

On  page  225,  line  24,  strike  "1969)  '  and 
insert  "1969,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Refuse 
Act  of  1899,  and  other  laws  and  regulations 
concerning  health  and  safety  of  persons)". 

On  page  345,  between  lines  15  and  16  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  708,  Any  employee  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
performs  any  function  or  duty  under  this 
Act,  and  who  has  a  direct  or  Indh^ct  financial 


interest  In  any  corporation,  company,  associ- 
ation, firm,  partnership,  or  other  private  en- 
tity engaged  In  the  business  of  exploring, 
developing,  producing,  refining,  transporthig 
by  pipeline,  or  sellhig  (other  than  at  the  re- 
tall  level)  coal,  natural  gas,  or  petroleum 
products,  or  has  any  interest  in  property  from 
which  coal,  natural  gas,  or  petroleum  is 
commercially  produced,  shall,  beginning  on 
February  1,  1977,  annually  file  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  the  case  may  be)  a  written  statement  con- 
cerning all  such  Interests  held  by  such  em- 
ployee during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  statement  shall  be  available  to  the 
public.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  the  pro- 
visions 01  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,500, 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  The  Administrator  (and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the  case  may  be) 
shall  (1)  within  ninety  day.s  after  enact- 
ment of  this  act  publish  regulations,  in  ac- 
cordance with  5  U.S,C.  553,  to  establish  the 
methods  by  which  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion will  be  monitored  and  enforced.  Includ- 
ing appropriate  provisions  for  the  filUig  by 
such  employees  and  the  review  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  the  case  may  be)  of  such  statements, 
and  (2)  report  to  the  Congress  on  June  l.st 
of  each  calendar  year  on  the  actions  taken 
and  not  taken  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  under  this  section." 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
In  the  proposed  new  section  8,  strike  out 
subsections  (b)  through  (d),  and  uisert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  producer  may  charge  for  the  first 
.sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  a  price  which  is 
higher  than  the  celling  price  established  un- 
der subsection  (c)  or  (d). 

"(c)  Except  with  respect  to  a  first  sale  of 
domestic  crude  oil  described  in  subsection 
(d),  the  ceiling  price  for  the  first  sale  of  a 
particular  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall 
he- 
'd) (A)  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  ante 
raeridan,  local  time,  January  31,  1975,  for 
that  grade  of  crude  oil  at  that  field;  or  if 
there  was  no  such  posted  price  for  that  grade 
of  crude  oil  at  that  field,  the  related  price 
for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  which  Is  most 
simUar  in  kind  and  quality  at  the  nearest 
field  which  prices  were  posted  at  such  time 
and  date  less  (B)  $2.32;  or 

(2)  $9.00  per  barrel; 
whichever  is  less.  A  reference  to  the  "high- 
est posted  price"  or  "related  posted  price  "  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does  not 
include  any  field  price  applicable  to  "old 
crude  petroleum"  as  defined  In  section  212,73 
of  volume  10  of  the  Federal  Code  of  Regu- 
lations (as  In  effect  on  January  31,  1975). 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  In  the  case  of  sales  from  a  1972- 
producing  property  in  any  month  which  fol- 
lows the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
in  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
base  period  control  volume,  the  ceiling  price 
for  the  first  sale  of  a  particular  grade  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  shall  be  the  sum  of  (A)  the 
highest  posted  price  at  6  ante  meridian,  local 
time.  May  15,  1973,  for  that  grade  of  crude  oil 
at  that  field,  or  if  there  was  no  posted  price 
for  the  grade  of  crude  oU  at  that  field,  the 
related  price  for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  which 
Is  most  similar  in  kind  and  quality  posted  at 
the  nearest  field  for  which  prices  were  posted 
at  such  time  and  date;  and  (B)  a  maximum 
of  $1.35  per  barrel; 

"(2)  If  there  are  in  effect  inflation  min- 
imization taxes  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  a  production  maximiza- 
tion taxes  consonant  with  the  piuposes  of 
this  section,  the  ceUlng  price  specified  In 
paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  to  sales  from 
a   1972-produclng  property   In   any   month 


which  follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  in  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  production  volume  subject  to  ceil- 
ing price. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  sales  from  a  1972-pro- 
duclng property  which  the  President,  upon 
petition,  certifies  on  a  property-by-property 
basis, 

(A)  as  having  made  bona  fide  application 
has  or  will  significantly  enhance  production 
from  such  property; 

the  ceiling  price  applicable  to  sales  from 
such  property  shall  be  such  price  as  thf^ 
President  may.  by  rule,  establish  for  such 
property,  based  upon  a  determination  that 
such  price  is  reasonable  and  justified  in  re- 
lation to  the  increased  costs  associated  with 
such  recovery  techniques  and  taking  into 
consideration  any  enhanced  recovery  which 
has  or  will  result  from  such  techniques,  but 
in  no  case  may  such  price  exceed  $9,00  per 
barrel  for  sales  from  such  properties. 

Strike  out  subsection  (e),  and  reletter  the 
succeedUig  subsections  accordingly 
By  Mr.  WIRTH : 
Page  215,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  18  on  page  216. 
Page   217,   strike   out   line   9  and   all   that 
follows  down  through  line   19  on  page  218 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

":12)  The  term  inflation  adjustment 
factor'  means  an  amount  which  equaU 
thirty-five  one  hundredths  of  one  per  centum 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  centi  of  the 
respective  ceiling  price  established  by  sub- 
sections (c)(2)  or  (c)(3)  (without  addition 
of  inflation  adjustment  factor) ,  compounded, 
for  each  month  commencing  between  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  and  the  cur- 
rent month  of  crude  production. 

Page    219,    lines    11    and    12.    strike    out 
production  volume  subject  to  ceiling  price" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "base  period  con- 
trol volume". 

Page    219.    lines    19    and    20,    strike    out 
production  volume  subject  to  ceillne  price 
but  less  than.  ■ 

Pa'se  219,  strike  line  22  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  13  on  page  222  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  followhig:  "$5  60  per 
barrel  plus  an  Inflation  adjustment  factor, 
but  hi  no  case  may  such  price  exceed  $11  50 
per  barrel. 

•  10)  exrept  as  povlded  in  paragraphs  (1) 
(2),   and    (4),   in   the  case   of  sales  from   a 
property 
••(A)    located  above  the  Arctic  Circle, 

(B)  located    on    the    outer    Continental 
Shelf,  or 

'  (C)  loca(ed  in  the  contlguovis  forty-eight 
Slates  of  the  United  States,  which  did  not 
produce  domestic  crude  oil  during  any  of 
the  months  of  May  through  December  1972 
but  did  produce  domestic  crude  oil  on  or 
before  tlie  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  sum  of  $9.50  per  barrel  plus  an  Inflation 
adjustment  factor,  but  in  no  case  mav  such 
price  exceed  $11.50  per  barrel. 

"(4)  (A)  in  the  case  of  sales 

( i )  from  any  stripper  well  lease. 

(ill  from  a  property  certified  bv  the  Pre- 
ident 

(I)  as  having  made  bona  fide  application 
of  ternary  recovery  techniques  and 

(II)  that  such  application  has  or  will  sig- 
nificantly enhance  production  irom  such 
property,  or 

(ill)  from  a  property,  located  in  the  con- 
tiguous forty-eight  States  of  the  United 
States,  which  did  not  produce  domestic  crude 
oil  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section, 

$11.50  per  barrel. 

"(B)  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
$11,50  per  barrel  amount  specified  in  para- 
graph (3)  (A)  of  this  subsection  should  be 
modified,  he  shall  publish  notice  of  such  de- 
termination In  the  Federal  Register  and  af- 
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font  Interested  peraons  an  oppOTti^ty  to 
present  wrtttem  and  oral  data,  ritmrn,  and 
comments  with  raepect  to  sach  modlflcatlon. 
The  modlflcatlon  aball  become  effeetlTS — 

"(1)  U  tbe  President  transmits  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  modify  such  amount  In 
accordance  with  section  761  (b)  of  the  Knergy 
Conservation  and  OU  Policy  Act  of  1975,  ac- 
companied by  his  findings  with  respect  to  the 
following  matters: 

"(I)  the  need  for  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion; 

"(H)  the  prices  of  Imported  and  domestic 
cnxde  oU,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
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o«  enargy  which  an  in  fact  anticipated  to 
resolt  from  siKh  modlflcatlon; 

"(in>  the  Impact  of  such  modification 
upon  domestic  production  and  consumption 
of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy; 

"(IV)  the  Impact  of  such  modification  and 
of  the  resulting  prices  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleimi  products,  and 
other  fuels  and  forms  of  energy  upon  living 
costs,  employment  and  imemployment.  and 
real  Incomes:  and  differential  economic  Im- 
pacts among  regions,  socioeconomic  groups 
and  industrial  sectors  of  the  United  States- 
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"(V)  the  Impact  of  such  modlflcatlon  on 
competition  in  the  petroleum  Industry;  and 

"(VI)  the  anticipated  effects,  with  re'mect 
to  the  considerations  In  clauses  (ill)  and  (iv) 
of  this  subparagraph,  of  reasonable  alterna- 
tives to  such  modification;  and 

"(U)  If  neither  House  disapproves  (or 
both  Houses  approve)  such  proposal  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  congressional  review  pro- 
cedures specified  in  section  751  of  such  Act 

Page  222,  line  20,  strike  out  the  quotation 

Page  222,  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
terminate  at  midnight,  March  31,  1981." 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:45  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
Older  by  Hon.  Patmck  J.  Lxahy,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Vermont. 


^Legislaiive  day  of  Thursday,  July  10. 1975) 

the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  July  16. 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  ReverMid  Carl  Scott,  D.D.,  pastor. 
Central  Baptist  Church,  Clovis,  N.  Mex., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Father,  we  welcome  all  Your 
dealings  with  us  as  a  nation  and  as  Indl- 
Tlduab.  Defend  and  guide  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  danger  be  her 
shield — In  darkness  her  hope. 

Oulde  our  statesmen  to  seek  a  Just 
basis  for  international  action  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

Lord,  You  were  the  God  of  our  fathers 
In  whom  they  trusted  and  were  not 
ashamed  and  who  in  prayer  laid  securely 
the  foundation  of  this  Nation. 

May  we  be  witnesses,  our  Father,  bear- 
ing testimony  for  You  in  a  world  that 
needs  to  be  convinced. 

Bless  America.  Make  her  among  the 
nations  as  the  dawn  ushering  in  a  day  of 
righteousness,  and  as  a  torch  passing  on 
the  salvation  of  God.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  -Hie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eashahb).     , 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  f ollov^lng 
letter:  J 

y^      vs.  Senate, 

•^rarsIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  17, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlcial  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  PATaicK  J. 
L«AHT,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


TfiE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  am  to- 
morrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations under  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


COMMODITY   CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

ilxe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Richard  E.  Bell,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomhiatlon 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  assistant  levlslatlve  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Richard  E.  Bell,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 

business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

CONSIDERATION    OF    CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  273  and  Calendar  No.  274. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
FORMS  OP  ZINC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7716)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc 
imtU  the  close  of  June  30,  1978,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  1,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Items  911.10,  911.11,  and  911.12  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  VS.C.  1202)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "6/30/76'*  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6/30/78". 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
strike  "Sec.  2."  and  insert  "Sec.  3(a)"; 

On  page  2,  l)eginning  with  Hue  10,  Insert 
the  following: 

(b)  The  amendments  made  bv  section  2 
of  this  Act  apply  with  respect  "to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Upon  request  therefore  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  before  the  121st 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any  article  classi- 
fied under  the  Items  amended  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  which  was  made  after  June  30. 
1976,  and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shaU,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  be  liquidated 
or  reliquldated  as  though  such  entry  or 
withdrawal  had  been  made  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
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engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
certain  forms  of  zinc  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1978,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  OPEN-TOP 
HOPPER  CARS  EXPORTED  FOR 
REPAIRS  OR  ALTERATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7731)  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
open-top  hopper  cars  exported  for  re- 
pairs or  alterations  on  or  before  June  30. 
1975.  which  had  been  reported  fi-cm  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  amendments 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  beginning  in  line  8,  strike  "on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 
and  insert  "after  September  1,  1974,  and  be- 
fore July  1,  1975. ' 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  3.  strike  out 
the  following: 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  entry  of  any  article — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  September  1. 
1974,  and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
1/his  Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  If  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to 
such  entry  shall, 

notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  reliqul- 
dated as  though  such  entry  had  been  made 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
And  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 
(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  tlie  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  entry  to  which  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
appliCo  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  be  liqviidated  or 
reliquldated  as  though  such  entry  had  been 
made  on  June  30,  1975. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  lead  Uie  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  seek  recogni- 
tion at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  tMr.  Culver)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


LET  US  EXPLORE  THE  POSSIBIL- 
ITIES OF  NEGOTIATIONS  IN  THE 
INDIAN    OCEAN 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  proceed  with  the 
proposed  U.S.  base  expansion  on  the 
island  of  Diego  Garcia,  we  must  answer 
two  important  and  related  questions: 


Does  proceeding  with  the  expansion  at 
this  time  serve  our  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  interests?  Is  there  a 
realistic,  safe  alternative? 

Last  Friday.  I  spoke  to  the  Senate 
on  Diego  Garcia  in  the  context  of  our 
ijerceived  national  objectives  in  foreign 
and  defense  policy. 

Today.  I  want  to  discuss  an  alternative 
to  going  ahead  with  the  base  exparision 
at  this  time — the  initiation  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  mutual 
arms  restraint  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Unfortunately,  the  diplomatic  ap- 
proach to  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region 
has  been  tiied  only  once.  This  was  in 
1971  when  Soviet  officials  indicated  some 
interest  in  mutual  naval  restraint  in 
that  area.  When  American  officials 
sought  clarification  on  this  matter,  they 
received  no  specific  answer  and  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped. 

Much  has  happened  since  1971.  An 
American  President  visited  Moscow  for 
the  first  time  and  concluded  a  landmark 
pgreement  limiting  the  development  and 
deployment  of  defensive  and  offensive 
strategic  weapons.  The  two  nations 
signed  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons 
tests  above  a  certain  threshold.  The 
oiiginai  strategic  arms  limitations  were 
extended  and  broadened  by  subsequent 
agreements  in  Washington  and  Vladi- 
vostok. In  addition  to  these  accords,  we 
have  concluded  an  extensive  array  of 
agreements  in  scientific,  economic,  and 
cultural  a)eas  which  signify  what  is 
called  detente.  In  the  present  hour — 
virtually  at  this  very  moment — we  are 
witnessing  the  near-miracle  of  United 
Slates  and  Soviet  astronauts  joining 
hands  in  the  conquest  of  outer  space — an 
accommodation  that  would  have  been 
considered  beyond  bel'ef  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

We  have  coop?rated  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  reduce  tensions  in 
Europe. 

After  having  achieved  this  fomiidable 
series  of  major  accords  and  diplomatic 
imderstandings  with  the  U.S.S.R..  many 
of  then  of  a  high-risk  nature,  why 
should  we  be  reluctant  to  explore  now 
the  possibilities  of  mutual  arms  restraint 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  before  reverting  to 
cold  war  escalation?  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  foreclosing  the  expansion,  but 
we  are  proposing  that  we  try  the  peace- 
ful initiative  before  proceeding  with  mil- 
itary escalation.  By  postponing  the  Diego 
Garcia  expansion  this  year,  we  would  not 
reahstically  prejudice  our  security  inter- 
ests or  endanger  the  strategic  balance. 
Our  strength  combined  with  that  of  our 
allies  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  gives  us 
this  low-risk  option  of  buying  time  to 
avert  a  probable  major  extension  of  the 
world  arms  race  in  an  area  that,  up  to 
now,  has  been  comparatively  stable. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  not  seriously 
tried  to  tap  the  potential  of  detente  by 
raising  this  question  of  mutual  naval 
arms  restraint  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In- 
explicably, this  issue  has  been  left  off  of 
the  diplomatic  agenda. 

In  a  series  of  letters  to  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger,  beginning  on  June  12, 1 
have  urged  the  Initiation  of  discussions 


with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  vital  objec- 
tive and  have  sought  explanation  for  our 
Government's  lack  of  constructive  action 
along  these  lines. 

Only  Tuesday  did  I  receive  an  official 
reply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 
of  these  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  bs  printed  in  the  REcof;D. 
T'i  follows: 

Wa.shinoton.  D.C,  July  12.  1073. 
Ho:i.  KENfiY  A.  KissiNcE.-;. 
Secretary  o/  State,  Departine-it  o/  S,ntr, 
H'fl  .hingioil,  O.C. 

Deap.  Mr.  SrcRtTARy;  The  Sena'.c  next  w-ek 
\vi!l  CL-.n!:!der  whether  or  not  to  approve  the 
proposed  U.S.  ba.se  expansion  on  the  I'-lnna 
of  Diej;o  Garcia.  A  key  issue  foi-  many  S-ju- 
lor.s  is  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  is 
e-tabUshing  major,  permanent  military  in- 
.'tallations  of  its  own  in  the  Ir.uian  Ccctn 
are.i. 

lii  lt:tuno-.iy  before  the  Senate  Armed 
fcivlrps  Committee  on  June  10.  it  was  as- 
teiiel  ihal  the  Soviet  Union  is  building 
such  n  b.i-c  at  Berbera  in  Somn'ia.  But  prcs.s 
lep.rLv.  today  carry  a  denial  ol  that  claim 
by  the  Srniall  Foreign  Minister  Omar  Arteh 
Ghalib.  who  was  quoted  as  saying;  V.e  In- 
vite filf-nds  and  foes  alike  to  co.r.e  and  visit 
Somalia  ami  particularly  Berbeir\  to  ves  the 
reality." 

In  view  of  these  reports,  I  ui-ge  yoti  to 
luEU-uct  the  U.S.  Amba-^ador  in  Somalia  to 
lequest  to  vi^lt  Berbera  this  v.ceken.t  and 
leport  to  you  on  his  findings.  I  also  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  Ambas-saUoi  s  re- 
port be  furnished  to  members  of  the  Scn- 
p.te  Armed  Services  Committee  prior  to  our 
acUcjn  on  this  issue  next  Tuesday  mornlnp. 

In  addition.  1  urge  you  to  Initiate  dl-^cus- 
sions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  ques- 
tion of  limiting  naval  activities  and  ba?e 
con-'tructlon  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  pursuant 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  m  1971  and  1973.  It  Is  highlv 
regrettable  that  no  such  United  Stated 
initiative  on  this  question  has  been  ma:Ie 
since  1971.  and  now  may  be  the  last  chance 
to  forestall  a  dangerous  and  unneces-wry 
arms  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Culver. 


Washington,  D.C.  July  15.  197S. 
Hon.  John  C.  Culver. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Culver:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  June 
25,  raising  the  question  of  US-USSR  arms 
limitations  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Before  certifying  to  Congress  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  was 
essential  to  the  national  interest,  the  Admin- 
istration rc-evaluated  the  military  and  for- 
eign policy  Implications  of  the  Diego  Garcia 
proposal.  Including  the  matter  of  the  arms 
limitations  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
the  basis  of  that  review.  It  was  decided  not 
to  approach  the  Soviets  at  the  present  time. 

A  significant  factor  In  this  decision  was  the 
evident  lack  of  Soviet  interest  in  such  talks. 
As  you  know,  in  1971  we  responded  officially 
and  favorably  to  a  Soviet  suggestion  that 
we  explore  the  possibilities  of  arms  limita- 
tions in  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  We  heard 
nothing  from  them  since  that  time,  despite 
several  public  iterations  of  our  willingness 
to  consider  constructive  suggestions.  More- 
over, we  need  to  resolve  the  issues  relating  to 
our  proper  role  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Debate 
on  this  began  in  early  1974,  centered,  around 
our  expansion  plan  for  Diego  Garcia.  Prom 
extensive  experience  of  negotiations  on  arms 
control,  we  bellev*  the  chances  for  any  use- 
ful talks  with  the  So^viets  would  be  Improved 
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were  th»  Diego  Garcia  matter  resolved  In 
such  a  W&7  M  to  demonstrate  tbat  the  US 
Is  determined,  and  has  the  means,  to  pro- 
tect its  secxirlty  Interests  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  As  the  Secretary  has  Indicated,  we 
would  be  prepared  in  these  circumstances, 
to  explore  the  possible  methods  of  limita- 
tions which  we  have  been  studying  witlila 
the  Government. 

Our  periodic  deployments  to  the  Indian 
Ocean — and  owe  prt^xjeed  limited  expansion 
oi'  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  to  svipport  them 
more  efficiently  and  effectively — do  not,  we 
believe,  fuel  an  arms  race  In  the  area.  We 
remain  Interested  In  constructive  propo-sals 
for  limitations,  but  an  adequate  level  of 
U.S.  presence  in  that  Important  area  Is 
essential. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  take  seriously 
the  concerns  you  have  mentioned  In  your 
letter,  and  we  have  read  with  Interest  ac- 
counts of  your  recent  discussions  In  the 
USSR.  As  you  know,  we  are  pursuing  Im- 
proved relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
a  broad  front.  Arms  limitations  talks  with 
the  USSR  are  a  part  of  that  process  and, 
la  each  case,  specific  negotiations  have  been 
undertaken  when  we  thought  mutual  inter- 
ests, timing,  and  circumstances  were  most 
propitious.  Experience  has  shown  tbat  this 
approach  is  best  calculated  to  produce  a 
successful  outcome. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
subject,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  23,  1973. 
Hon,  Henbt  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  June  12  I  wrote  to 
you  regarding  the  proposed  U.S.  base  ex- 
pansion on  Diego  Garcia  and  urged  you  to 
have  the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Somalia  seek 
to  visit  the  Sovlet-bullt  facilities  at  Berbera. 
I  appreciate  your  prompt  action  on  this 
matter,  and  I  hope  that  the  Somali  Govern- 
ment will  respond  soon  and  favorably. 

In  that  same  letter,  I  urged  you  to  Initiate 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
question  of  limiting  naval  activities  and 
base  construction  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  pur- 
suant to  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

Assistant  Secretary  Robert  McCloskey's 
reply  to  me,  on  your  behalf,  failed  to  respond 
to  this  recommendation. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  most  urgent  matter 
If  we  are  to  forestall  a  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary arms  race  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
I  hope  that  you  will  consider  this  suggestion 
and  also  explain  the  reasons  the  United 
States  Government  has  taken  no  such  Ini- 
tiatives for  mutual  arms  restraint  In  that 
area  since  1971. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Cui-ver. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Jrtly  11, 1973. 
Ron.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  members  of  an 
oRlclal  Senate  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
earlier  this  month,  we  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press to  several  Soviet  ofRclals  our  concern 
about  naval  activities  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
We  sought  some  evidence  of  Soviet  wlUlng- 
uess  to  discuss  the  question  of  mutual  arms 
restraint  in  that  region. 

Although  initial  Soviet  responses  to  our 
queries  were  generally  vague,  we  were  sub- 
sequently given  reason  to  believe  that  th« 
Soviet  Union  would  respond  favorably  to  an 


American   Initiative   to   seek   means  of  re- 
ducing tension  in  that  area. 

We  believe  that  this  signal  should  not  be 
dismissed  or  disregarded,  for  It  may  Indicate 
a  possible  reversal  of  previous  Soviet  unre- 
sponsl'-eness  on  this  crucial  issue.  Since  no 
American  approach  on  this  question  has 
been  made  since  1971,  we  believe  that  a 
serious  Initiative  should  be  attempted. 

In  view  of  the  pending  Senate  action  on 
fimds  for  U.S.  base  expansion  on  the  Island 
of  Diego  Garcia,  in  which  the  matters  of  In- 
creased Soviet  naval  presence  and  construc- 
tion of  military  facilities  In  Somalia  have 
figured  prominently,  we  believe  It  Is  urgent 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  mutual  naval 
restraint  before  both  nations  become  locked 
into  a  no-win  contest  for  naval  sujjerlorlty. 

At  the  very  least,  we  believe  that  an  un- 
dersianding  should  be  sought  regarding  lim- 
itations in  ship-day  deployments  to  the  In- 
dian OceHn,  Such  a  first  step,  if  successful, 
could  lead  to  broader  agreements  on  meas- 
ures to  forestall  a  new  and  dangerous  amis 
rare  in  that  area. 
Sincerely, 

John  Culver. 
Gary  Hart. 
Patrick  Leah  it. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  In  tlie 
course  of  these  remark.s,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
few  ke3'  points  in  the  State  Department 
letter  signed  by  A=;sistant  Secretary' 
Robert  J.  McCIoskey. 

First,  the  letter  admits  that  the  U.S. 
Government  decided,  at  the  time  of  the 
Presidents  certification  of  the  essenti- 
ality of  the  Di^^Garcia  base  on  May  12, 
1975,  not — and  I  emphasize  "not" — ^to 
approach  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  ques- 
tion of  arms  limitations.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues: Why?  Why  should  we  not  at 
least  mount  the  Initiative  toward  nego- 
tiations before  proceeding.  In  martial 
isolation,  to  expand  the  already  formi- 
dable military  capability  we  and  our  al- 
lies have  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  In  clear 
disregard  of  the  opinions  of  the  nations 
of  the  area  and  at  the  risk  of  major 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  and  open- 
ended  defense  outlays? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  point  clear  that  seems  to  have  some- 
how remained  obscure  thus  far.  We  are 
presently  strong,  not  weak,  vls-a-vls  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area, 
notwithstanding  Soviet  activities  In  So- 
malia. 

We  have  a  pennanent  facility  at 
Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  have 
an  important  communications  facility 
already  on  Diego  Garcia.  We  have  peri- 
odically deployed  a  carrier  task  force  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  of  course,  our 
global  Navy  can  deploy  vast  firepower  in 
the  event  of  any  emergency. 

Moreover,  we  are  allied  with  other 
nations — Prance,  Britain,  Australia — 
which  also  have  naval  forces  and  facili- 
ties in  the  Indian  Ocean.  France  alone 
currently  maintains  a  more  active  pres- 
ence in  that  region  than  any  other 
nation,  including  the  U.S.S.R.  We  have 
fully  capable  aircraft  carriers,  with  wide- 
ranging,  well-armed  planes,  while  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  none. 

,  In  short,  we  have  tactical  superiority 
if  we  should  choose  to  deploy  it.  And  our 
strategic  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  imchanged  by  present  Soviet 
activities  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Thus,  we  have  strong  leverage  for 

negotiations  based  on  our  capability  to 
deploy  forces.  If  required,  and  our  option 
to  proceed  with  base  expansion  if  nego- 
tiations are  unsuccessful. 

This  fact  negates  the  introduction  by 
the  State  Department  of  the  familiar 
bargaining  chip  theory.  In  this  instance, 
the  value  of  the  bargaining  chip  will  not 
be  diluted  by  a  prior  effort  to  pursue 
negotiations.  Indeed,  the  value  may  even 
be  enhanced,  since  the  Soviet  Union  Ls 
well  aware  of  our  capacity  to  expand  our 
facilities  and  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  if  the  necessity  arises. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  invest  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  theory  when  ti-ue 
SoviPt  intentions  can  be  much  better  de- 
termined In  a  few  months  of  diplomatic 
effort. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  also,  that 
postponing  construction  on  Diego  Garcia 
for  the  sake  of  negotiations  in  no  way 
undermines  our  determination  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  region.  We  who  favor  initiatives 
toward  negotiations  and  restraint  are 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  willing  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  fall  into  an 
inferior  status  which  jeopai'dlzes  the 
protection  of  our  vital  national  interests 
in  that  area  or  anywhere  else. 

However,  a  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  Diego  Garcia  expansion  now  could 
quite  conceivably  diminish  our  overall 
strength  by  undercutting  our  negotiating 
position  and  resultffig  in  long-iiin  ad- 
verse consequences  tb  our  foreign  policy. 

First,  we  would  clearly  harm  our  re- 
lations with  the  29  littoral  nations  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  none  of  whom  support 
our  plans  for  Diego  Garcia  and  many  of 
whom  now  permit  oupliaval  ships  access 
to  their  ports.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  access  to  some  36  different  refuel- 
ing ports  in  the  In^an  Ocean.  Those 
that  are  open  today  nmy  well  be  closed 
tomorrow  if  anti-American  opinion  in 
those  nations  should  inrensify. 

Second,  we  would  lock  the  Soviet 
Union  into  its  facllitiek  in  Somalia  and 
provide  an  incentive  for^them  to  equal 
or  exceed  whatever  capabilities  we  put 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  the  CIA  pre- 
dicted last  year. 

Third,  with  both  nations  ensconced  In 
major,  permanent  facilities,  the  chances 
for  reduction  of  force  to  avoid  a  super- 
power naval  arms  race  would  be  vir- 
tually nil.  We  would  have  passed  the 
point  of  no  return. 

At  no  real  risk  to  our  national  security 
or  interest,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
undertake  a  major  initiative  for  peace 
that  would  demonstrate  to  the  nations 
of  that  part  of  the  world  that  we  respect 
their  interests  and  concerns,  and  that  If 
there  is  to  be  a  major  superpower  escala- 
tion in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  respon- 
sibility must  be  clearly  laid  upon  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  State  Department  letter  admits 
that  the  United  States  has  not  yet  re- 
solved "the  Issues  relating  to  our  proper 
role  in  the  Indian  Ocean." 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  It  Is  high 
time  we  should  resolve  our  proper  role 
before  proceeding  with  a  move  that  risks 
escalating  the  superpower  confrontation 
In  the  area. 
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No  one  should  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
defend  American  Interests  and  to  protect 
ihe  freedom  of  the  high  seas. 

But  DOW  is  not  the  time  to  undertake 
iif  w  involvemeuts  and  expanding  com- 
mitments in  far  off  regions  of  the  globe. 
particulartv  areas  that  are  relatively 
stable  and  tranquil. 

We  are  involved  in  a  fundainerital 
3-eassessment  of  our  overall  national 
security  policy  in  tlie  wake  of  Vietnam. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  certain  that  our 
defense  spending  is  geared  to  our  care- 
fully thought-out  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. It  is  a  time  for  caution,  for  careful 
analysis,  for  exploring  eveiy  promising 
diplomatic  initiative  for  mutual  restrahit. 
It  is  definitely  not  a  time  to  relapse  Into 
the  conditioned  reflexes  of  tlie  cold  war 
era  unless  we  are  forced  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  expanding  its  naval  capabilities 
and  its  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area  is  not  anything  we  can  afford  to  take 
ligliUy.  But  we  are  strong,  by  compari- 
son, and  can  ti-y  the  option  of  negotia- 
tions from  a  position  of  strength. 
Clearly  the  mutual  interest  of  both 
great  powers  is  in  avoiding  confronta- 
tion and  an  open-ended  naval  arms 
race. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  we  consider  the 
Diego  Garcia  issue,  we  need  to  ask  oiu-- 
selves  if  we  are  readj-  to  make  a  basic 
change  in  our  foreign  policy,  which  un- 
til now  has  kept  the  Indian  Ocean  rela- 
tively free  of  superpower  rivalry. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  permanent  de- 
ployed carrier  task  group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  it  would  cost,  according  to  the 
Brookings  Institution,  an  additional 
$800  million  per  year  in  operating  costs 
and  from  $3  to  $8  bUUon  for  new  ship 
construction. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  po- 
litical, military,  and  economic  stakes  in- 
volved In  risking  the  opening  up  of  a 
new  phase  of  the  arms  race  nm  very 
high.  This  is  why  so  much  rides  on  exer- 
cising the  option  to  try  the  negotiations 
route. 

Earlier  this  month,  an  oflBcial  sena- 
torial delegation  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  discussions  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials. Aa  a  result  of  recent  discussions 
In  Moscow,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  respond 
favorably  to  a  U.S.  initiative  to  reduce 
tensions  in  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
discussions  on  mutual  naval  restraint. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  sincerely  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  would  enter  into  such  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  will  never  know  until  we  have  made 
the  effort.  And,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  by  postponing  rather  than 
ruling  out  the  base  expansion  on  Diego 
Garcia,  we  can  exercise  the  option  with- 
out jeopardising  our  national  security. 
In  addition,  if  the  Soviet  response  is 
not  positive  and  constructive  on  this  is- 
sue, then  It  will  be  clear  to  all  nations 
that  America  has  exerted  every  respon- 
sible effort  to  achieve  arms  restraint  and 
to  accommodate  the  preponderant  opin- 
ion of  those  nations  most  diiectly  af- 
fected. 

In  the  Ught  of  all  the  risks  we  have 
taken  in  war  and  power  diplomacy,  It  Is 
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time,  Mr.  President.  It  is  high  time,  to 
exercise  a  low -risk  option  for  peace. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  calling  our  attenUon  to 
his  views  on  Diego  Gareia  and  doing  so 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  must 
act  before  the  28th  r'  this  month,  I  be- 
live.  if  this  matter  is  to  be  disposed  of 
insofar  as  the  Senate's  responsibUity  is 
concerned. 

I  note  tliat  tlie  distinguLshed  Senator 
refers  to  the  so-caUed  bargaining  chip 
theory  in  which  he  states : 

It  makes  no  sei^e  to  invest  many  millions 
of  dollars  In  a  theory  when  true  Soviet  In- 
tentions can  be  much  better  determined  In 
a  few  months  of  diplomatic  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BuMPEas) .  The  15  minutes  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  2  minutes  of 
my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  .say  Uiat  Uie 
bargaining  chip  has  not  been  used. 
There  has  been  no  executive  agree- 
ment—if there  is  an  executive  agree- 
ment, there  certainly  is  no  treaty— to 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  appears  to  me  that.  Instead 
of  ushig  the  words,  "bai-gaining  chips," 
we  might  weU  use  the  words,  "chips  on 
Uie  shoulder,"  because  that  Is  what  will 
happen.  We  wIU  get  Involved  in  an  arms 
race  there.  We  will  go  In,  they  wlU  go 
In;  we  wiU  build,  they  will  build.  And 
who  will  pay  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
but  the  American  people? 

The  President,  the  other  day,  came 
out  and  recommended  to  Congress  the 
building  of  a  $1.2  billion  missile  cruiser 
going  beyond  the  budget  which  he  sent 
down  to  us;  going  beyond  the  budget 
which  we  have  laid  down  and  agreed  to. 
If  my  Information  Is  correct,  there  will 
be  25  to  28  of  those  $1.2  billion  missile 
cruisers. 

I  do  not  know  where  all  the  money  Is 
coming  from.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  third  ocean  Navy.  We  have  a  hard 
thne  policing  two  oceans  at  the  present 
time. 

I  wonder  if  there  Is  not  a  connection 
between  what  the  administration  and 
the  Defense  Department  are  attempting 
to  do  in  Diego  Garcia— and  they  have 
been  attempting  to  do  it  for  more  than 
a  decade— and  the  oil  In  the  Middle 
East. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  sticking 
to  this  subject,  which  I  think  is  most 
Important. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  also  commend  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  wish  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  those  whom 
the  Soviets  approached  on  our  recent 
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senatorial  delegation  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  question  of  Diego  Garcia. 
I  know  that  they  did  state  specificalli' 
that  they  want  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions on  this  question.  I  find  it  terribly 
frustrating  that  the  United  States  has 
not  had  negotiations  on  tivis  question. 
I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  part  of  the  arms 
race.  I  concur  completely  with  Uie  dis> 
tinguished  majority  leader  that  it  will 
also  lead  to  enormous  expenditures  of 
money.  Certainly,  from  what  I  liave 
b?en  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  others,  there  is  no  question  that  we 
are  talking  about  ultimate  expenditures 
in  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
India  -.  Ocean  for  what  I  see  as  a  very, 
very  limited  purpose,  a  purpose  that,  in 
many  ways,  is  quite  counterproductive 
to  the  interests  of  world  peace. 

I   thank   the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  distinguislied  Senator 
irom  Iowa. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICiK.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  \&  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CONFERENCE  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  ELUOPE 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
m  the  final  stages,  it  would  seem,  of  iie- 
potlations  under  a  conference  that  is 
perhaps  as  significant  as  any  we  have 
had  since  tlie  end  of  World  War  n,  one 
that  has  been  inadequately  commented 
upon  in  our  press,  certainly,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  one  whose  implica- 
tions too  few  are  aware  of.  I  speak  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  that  was  inaugurated  in  1972 
involvhig.  I  believe,  the  particlpaUon  of 
the  35  nations  in  Europe,  plus  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

By  way   of   background,   the   Soviet 
Union  has,  almost  since  the  end  of  ttie 
Second  World  War.  sought  such  a  con- 
ference with  a  particular  objective  in 
mind.  That  was  to  sanctify  and  to  gain 
international  recognition  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation of  Eastern  Ehirope,  of  the  new 
boundaries  that  were  carved  out  in  con- 
quest, many  of  them,  of  Uie  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Soviet  sUte  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 
and  of  the  prime  Soviet  area  of  influence 
that  incorporates  the  states  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  poUUcal  significance  of  such 
a  sanctification,  I  think,  is  self-apparent 
Psjxhologically  they  are  enormous  as 
far  as  any  of  the  hopes  of  the  peoples 
concerned  are  involved  in  what  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  captive  nations. 
That  Is  of  enormous  importance. 

But  also  the  Soviets  have  sought— and 
this  is  generally  conceded  by  all  ob- 
servers— another  objective,  and  that  Is 
to  create  an  entity  of  sorts  that  would 
enable  them  to  begin  eroding  the  NATO 
alliance,  the  concept  of  a  united  Europe, 
and  that  would  have  as  its  ultimate  aim 
the  removal  of  an  American  presence, 
an  American  position,  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  West  as  well  as  East. 

For  many  years  the  West  has  resisted 
continuing  suggestions  and  demands  on 
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the  part  of  the  Soviets  that  we  proceed 
with  such  a  conference.  In  1972  we  fi- 
nally acceded  only  because  this  was  pre- 
sented as  part  of  a  package  deal  In  which 
the  NATO  nations  would  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  conference  in  which  we  were 
vitally  interested;  namely,  a  conference 
on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions. 
the  so-called  MBPR,  In  Central  Europe. 
In  effect,  we  would  a^vee  to  talk  about 
things  that  were  of  prime  concern  to  the 
Soviet  Union  if  they  would  agree  to  talk 
about  those  that  were  of  prime  concern 
to  us,  to  our  security,  to  our  deplosnnent 
of  American  forces  in  Western  Emope. 
One  of  the  initial  reactions  at  the  first 
meeting  in  Helsinki  to  discuss  the  frame- 
work for  the  CSCE  Conference  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Western 
European  nations  was  that  there  could 
be  no  long-term  cooperation  and  security 
in  Europe,  that  there  could  be  no  long- 
term  and  meaningful  detente,  unless  one 
of  the  outgrowths  of  the  conference  in 
question  would  guarantee  a  significant 
freeing  up  of  access  within  the  Eastern 
Bloc   of   Western   ideas,  people,   news- 
papers, journalists.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  peace  ultimately  depends  on  people- 
to-people  commimications  and  not  the 
communications   between   goveniments, 
especially  when  one  of  those  govemmeats 
or  one  system  of  government  was  totally 
totalitarian  In  its  concept,  in  its  makeup. 
In  any  event,  this  was  the  framework 
in  which  necessary  negotiations  were  to 
be  proceeded  with,  and  we  now  have  3 
years  of  history  behind  us. 

What  has  happened  is  we  find,  not 
unexpectedly,  that  the  Soviets  have 
brought  the  MBFR  Conference  virtually 
to  a  halt  while  insisting  on  progress,  on 
sweeping  motion  or  movement,  on  the 
CSCE. 

Over  a  period  of  time  those  things 
that  we  wanted  were  gradually  eroded 
out,  whereas  those  things  the  So\iets 
wanted  were,  by  and  large,  kept  in. 

So  we  find  ourselves  in  the  month  of 
June  1975,  coincldentally,  in  a  week  com- 
memorating the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  we 
nish  forward  vith  a  .stunmit  conference 
in  Helsinki  at  the  end  of  this  month  for 
the  purpose  of  signing  and  ratifying  the 
handiwork  of  the  CSCE,  even  though  we 
do  not  yet  have  anything  that  remotely 
approaches  agreement  on  a  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reduction. 

What  the  logic  is  of  moving  forward 
at  this  rate  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think 
we  must  understand  that  if  we  do  sign 
uncmdltlonally  agreements  issuing  out 
of  CSCE,  this  act  will  have  the  greatest 
symbolic  importance  not  only  for  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  but  for  the 
perception  as  to  what  is  happening  on 
the  globe  today  that  has  been  so  elo- 
quently spoken  to  by  Alexandr  Solzhenit- 
syn  during  his  past  few  weeks  here  in 
the  United  States,  a  seeming  willingness 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  totally  abdi- 
cate any  further  interest  in  the  ultimate 
freedom  of  the  Eastern  European  states, 
that  la,  in  a  sense  that  they  are  separate 
from  Soviet  domination. 

In  effect,  we  will  have  tacitly  agreed 
to  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  that  allows  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Impimity  to  move  In 
with  all  their  divisions,  and  so  forth. 


any  time  they  feel  socialism  is  endan- 
gered in  their  particular  empire. 

What  are  the  concessions  that  the 
West  will  have  gained  from  agi-eeing,  in 
effect,  to  consolidation  and  recognition 
on  a  permanent  basis  of  the  boundaries 
emerging  and  the  power  relationships 
emerging  from  the  Second  World  War? 
The  answer  is  virtually  nothing.  We  do 
have  some  assurances  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  some  pledges,  that  they  will  allow 
freer  passage  of  a  few  Western  ballet 
troupes,  perhaps,  some  joumalists,  some 
businessmen,  and  so  on,  into  Eastern 
Em-ope;  and,  of  course,  American  and 
other  Western  businessmen  are  welcome, 
especially  when  the  trade  to  result  from 
their  visits  is  to  be  .subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payers of  Their  respective  nation.s  in  the 
West. 

Another  concession  that  is  a-sseiled 
to  be  important  is  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  provide  the  Western  na- 
tions with  advance  notice  of  maneuvers 
involving  forces  larger  than  25,000  troops. 
The  .short  distances  involved  in  Europe 
always  give  an  advantage  to  the  side 
which  mobilizes  first,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  tlie  Soviets,  m  Soviet  practice,  mo- 
bilize only  thi'ough  a  process  of  first  con- 
ducting extensive  maneuvers. 

It  happens,  incidentally,  that  the  size 
of  their  divisions  and  their  military  or- 
ganization is  such  that  they  can  operate 
with  units  of  less  than  this  magic  niun- 
ber  of  25,000  tioop  forces  that  can  unite, 
can  coalesce,  on  very  short  notice.  They 
did  tills  most  recently  in  the  Yom  Kippui- 
war  when  airborne  divisions  went  on 
maneuvers  prior  to  being  deployed  in 
the  East. 

The  Soviets  alto  had  maneuvers  prior 
to  their  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  6 
weeks  prior  to  the  invasion,  by  having 
maneuvers  in  southern  Poland. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  concession  that  we  have  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  respect  is  one 
that  is  helpful,  no  doubt,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  preclude  the  sudden  co- 
alescence of  major  forces  that  can  en- 
gage in  large  militai-y  operations  in  time 
for  us  to  respond  adequately. 

There  is  another  point  about  the  CSCE 
agreements  that  Is  particularly  trouble- 
some. Throughout  the  agi-eements  terms 
are  used  that  are  imprecise  and,  I  be- 
Ueve,  as  a  result  we  will  be  hiviting  the 
same  kind  of  troubles  we  have  already 
experienced  in  terms  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ment where  differences  in  nuances  in 
language  have  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
do  all  kinds  of  things  that  we  had  not 
anticipated  when  we  ratified  that  agree- 
ment, that  have  enabled  them  to  claim 
borderline  situations  to  be  licit  whereas 
we  have  defined  them  miilaterally  as 
Illicit,  such  as  the  deployment  of  a  mo- 
bUe  ABM.  I  could  go  through  the  litany 
of  those  areas  where  many  believe  the 
Soviets  are  in  clear  violation  of  some  of 
the  safeguards  of  the  SALT  agreement, 
yet  they  can,  because  of  the  Imprecision 
of  language,  claim  to  be  acting  In  good 
faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  that,  if  adopted  and 
accepted,  would  contain  an  expression  of 
the  determination  of  Congress  that  prior 
to  any  portion  of  the  CSCE  conference 


agreements  becoming  operative,  Con- 
gress must  be  provided  with  all  appro- 
priate documentation  from  the  CSCE 
which  bears  on  the  definitions  and  tlie 
significance  of  the  terms  in  the  agree- 
ments, Including  any  understandings  or 
other  ancillary  documents.  In  other 
words.  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we 
insist  that  if  we  ratify  these  agreements, 
we  know  precisely  what  it  is  we  are  rati- 
fying, precisely  the  nature  of  the  under- 
standing that  exists  between  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  the  Western  bloc,  so  that  we 
can  know  precisely  when  we  can  claim 
that  violations  have  occurred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tlie  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  2  minutes  of  my 
time  be  gi-anted  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  second, 
becaase  the  terms  of  this  agreement  in- 
volved limitations  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  deploy  Its  own  arms  and 
forces  In  Europe,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  a.ssert  that  the  CSCE  documents 
must  be  submitted  for  ratification  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  under  the 
terms  of  tlie  Anns  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  of  1961. 

Third,  the  resolution  provides  tliat  no 
portion  of  the  CSCE  accords  can  become 
operational  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  until  we  have  a  satisfactory  agi-ee- 
ment  on  the  mutual  and  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  forces  treaty  in  Central  Europe. 

In  other  words,  we  will  not  afBrm  or 
confirm  or  be  bound  by  CSCE  imtil  we 
have  the  other  side  of  the  bargain  that 
was  struck  in  1972,  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory, enforceable  treaty  for  the  mutual 
and  balanced  reduction  of  forces. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Idaho  for 
yielding  me  the  time  to  complete  my 
presentation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CSCE  AND  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  very  eloquent 
expression,  to  which  I  hope  I  may  add 
a  few  thoughts. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  great  irony  in 
the  situation  that  exists  today.  Once 
again  we  come  to  "Captive  Nations 
Week."  Once  again  a  President  routinely 
issues  a  proclamation  which  is  required 
by  law.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  sub- 
stance of  hope,  the  substance  of  freedom 
Is  eviscerated  by  the  actions  which  the 
United  States  Is  bringing  to  a  conclusion 
this  month.  I  refer  to  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  the 
final  session  of  which  will  be  convened  on 
July  30,  less  than  2  weeks  away. 
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This  meeting  of  the  CSCE  is  ironic 
In  that  the  final  session  has  been  an- 
nounced during  Captlre  Nations  Week.  M 
the  very  time  that  Solzhenitsyn  has 
warned  us  of  the  moral  imperatives  of 
freedom,  our  Government  has  agreed  to 
tlie  final  form  of  a  document  that  nill 
lock  the  prison  door  on  the  captive  na- 
tions and  tlirovr  away  the  key.  If  we  fi- 
nally agree  on  this  document  in  Helsinki 
which  will  set  forever  the  boundaries  of 
the  Eastern  European  natirais — the  na- 
tions that  vere  delivered  to  communism 
at  Potsdam — we  will  have  entered  into  a 
final  capitulation  to  the  Communist  view 
of  history.  It  is  tragically  imfortimate 
that  ive  have  not  even  obtained  concrete 
concessions  on  hiunan  lights,  yet  we  are 
ready  to  trumpet  forth  the  success  of  yet 
another  Sorletized  "agreement." 

It  was  only  the  day  Ijefore  yesterday- 

that  Solzhenits}-n  was  here  at  the  Senate 

and  spoke  to  a  group  of  us  in  the  caucus 

room.  He  warned  specifically  of  ttie  pit- 

,      falls  of  a  foreign  policy  that  failed  to 

(y   include  the  moral  dimension. 

He  said,  and  I  quote: 

One  of  the  moet  terrible  tl&ugers  of  the 
present  day  1$  precisely  that  the  destinies  of 
tba  world  am  taugled  together  as  never  be- 
fore, so  that  events  or  mlstakea  lu  one  part 
of  the  world  are  Immediately  felt  in  all  the 
others.  At  the  same  time,  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  of  opinions  between  popula- 
tions Is  blocked  by  iron  barriers  on  the  one 
side,  while,  on  the  other.  It  Is  distorted  by 
dlstaaoe.  by  misinformation,  by  narrowness 
of  outloolc,  or  through  deliberate  misinter- 
pretation by  observers  and  coiixmeutators. 

In  my  few  addresses  here  iu  your  country  I 
have  attempted  to  break  through  that  ca- 
iMnltous  wall  of  Ignorance  or  of  uncon- 
cerned arrogance.  I  hare  tried  to  convey  to 
yotir  countrymen  the  constrained  breathing 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Europe,  in 
these  rery  weeks  when  an  amicable  agreement 
of  diplomatic  Bhovels  will  bury  and  pack 
down  bodies  still  breathing  iu  a  common 
grave. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  iiere  Solzhen- 
itsyn was  referring  to  the  captive  na- 
tions abmit  to  be  buried  forever  by  the 
July  30  CSSCE  meeting.  And  these  "dip- 
loiaatlc  siioTels"  are  indeed  to  be 
watched  veiy  closely. 

Doe  to  the  secret  nature  of  tlie  nego- 
tiations at  the  CSCE,  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  American  people  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  scrutini^^e  the  details 
of  what  is  b^ng  arranged.  Just  as  the 
secret  deals  were  made  at  Potsdam,  seal- 
ing the  fate  of  millions  witliout  their 
own  participation  in  wliat  is  being  done, 
so  too  tlie  people  of  the  same  geo- 
graptiical  areas  have  no  participation  in 
the  settlement.  On  neither  side  are  there 
conditions  for  a  valid  and  lasting  agree- 
ment— tlie  free  democracies  of  the  West 
^  are  unable  to  learn  what  is  happening, 
so  as  to  call  their  present  leaders  into 
accoimt.  while  In  the  Communist  states 
there  have  never  been  free  elections,  and 
so  the  actions  of  their  rulers  are  unac- 
countable. Indeed,  even  if  the  free  nations 
were  aware  of  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations, the  validity  and  Justice  of  the 
final  agreement  would  be  questionable 
because  of  the  lack  of  participation  of 
the  captive  nations  in  their  fate. 

T^bia  is  Indeed  a  scandal  of  history— 3 
years  of  secret  negotiations  by  35  gov- 
ernments,   aU    conducted    by    middle 


echelon  dUd<Hnats.  completelir  beyond 
the  control  ct  the  people.  The  Oommu- 
nlst  diplomats,  of  course,  are  ccmtroUed 
from  the  top;  the  free  nation  dlplnmats 
are  controlled  only  by  their  own  con- 
science. 

Tet  conscience  alone  is  not  enough. 
For  many  diplomats,  negotiations  take 
on  a  dynamic  of  their  own.  The  aim  be- 
comes getting  an  agreement — any  agree- 
ment; because  if  an  agreement  Is  not 
reached,  Uien  diplomacy  has  failed.  And 
such  failures  reflect  upon  the  careers  of 
the  diplomats  themselves. 

It  Is  particularly  mifortunate  that  the 
CSCE  agreement  will  take  the  form  of  a 
mere  executive  agreement,  and  will  never 
come  before  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  for 
advice  and  consent.  It  will  never,  there- 
fore, have  the  proper  forum  for  debate 
and  explanation,  and  for  accoimtability 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  World  War 
II  was  a  turning  point  In  our  history,  and 
thousands  fought  and  died  for  freedom. 
After  the  way  our  diplomats  threw  away 
much  of  that  hard-earned  victory;  now 
they  wish  to  seal  away  any  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  the  nations  be- 
trayed by  the  West. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  wiU  be  delighted  to 
>ield.   

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
agreement  is  being  fostered  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  generation  of  voters, 
writers  and  speakers  in  this  country  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  betrayal  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  early  settlements  of  World 
War  n?  They  were  not  alive  and  par- 
ticipating at  that  time  in  public  affairs. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  eminently 
correct  ye.s.  sir. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  Uiose 
who  are  driving  for  this  agreement  have 
taken  advantage  of  that  very  situation. 
When  the  American  people  see  an  in- 
justice taking  place  somewhere  in  the 
world  right  now,  they  are  just  as  alert  to 
it  as  they  ever  were.  But  several  decades 
have  gone  by  since  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  lost  their  freedom  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  Their  private 
enterprise  system  was  done  away  with 
and  they  live  under  socialist  govern- 
ments. Their  liberties  are  gone. 

To  many  people,  no  doubt,  that  seems 
80  far  In  the  long  ago  that  that  hap- 
pened that  there  Is  a  tendency  to  say, 
"Well,  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it 
now.  We  Just  better  agree  to  let  the 
status  quo  be  the  status  quo." 

Is  that  somewhat  the  situation? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion. Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  Just 
this  week  Mrs.  Helms  and  I  had  as  a 
guest  In  our  home  a  young  lady  who 
this  fall  will  become  a  memt>er  of  the 
faculty  at  Duke  University  in  North 
Carolina.  As  the  Senator  indicated,  she 
belongs  to  a  generation  that  has  had  no 
way  to  become  familiar  with,  aware  of, 
the  early  postwar  period  when,  one  by 
one,  the  Communists  took  over  the  gov- 
ernments of  Eastern  Europe.  She  has 
just  returned  from  a  year's  study  in  Eu- 
rope, in  both  East  and  West  Germany. 
Including  extensive  travels  In  which  she 
was  able  to  make  comparisons.  She  had 


her  first  confrontation  with  communism 
during  this  period.  She  told  us  that  when 
she  went  to  Btupope  she  vn»  not  really 
cadoemed  about  communism,  that  she 
thought  commonism  was  "Just  another 
poUtical  system."  She  said,  "Senator,  now 
I  realize  how  wrong  I  was,  and  what  I 
did  not  understand  before  I  went  to 
Europe." 

So  the  Senator  is  exactl5'  correct  in 
his  enervation. 

Mr.  CURTLB.  Even  if  it  were  permis- 
sible in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  free 
men  and  women  in  America  to  forget 
Eastern  Europe  and  agree  to  the  status 
quo  and  forever  shut  the  door,  so  far 
as  any  escape  to  liberty  is  concerned,  are 
we  getting  anything  in  return  so  far  as 
the  real  security  of  the  Western  nation.s 
of  Europe? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  we  never  get 
anything  in  return.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  advise  me  of  any  negotia- 
tions with  the  Communists  in  which  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  not  been  set  back. 

Mr.  CURTLS.  I  believe  that  in  the 
American  Government.  In  our  diplomatic 
arm,  in  our  State  Department,  there 
perhaps  may  well  be  a  few  people  who 
know  exactly  what  is  taking  place.  But 
then,  with  a  great  many  others  they  are 
being  taken  advantage  of.  Their  good- 
ness is  being  imposed  upon. 

After  a  war  is  over.  Americans  are  so 
happy  that  the  killing  has  stopped,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  assume  that  if  we  rush 
to  a  peace  table  everybody  there  will  be 
of  good  will  and  they  will  want  to  fix 
things  up  right  and  establish  justice  so 
there  will  be  no  more  wax.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  the  objective  of  a  Communist 
at  the  peace  table  is  exactly  the  same 
objective  that  he  has  on  the  battlefield, 
the  advance  of  communism? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  their  terminology,  a 
common  error  of  peace  means  a  lack  of 
resistance  to  conununism? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  tliank  the  Senator  for 
his  presentation. 

I  believe  tliat  this  wave  or  trend  that 
has  gone  across  the  country  tiiat  eveiy- 
ttiing  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  broad 
daylight,  the  right  to  know,  the  right 
to  access  to  information,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  this  agreement  that  Ls  being  fi- 
nalized in  refei'ence  to  Eastern  Europe.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  service  to  mankind 
tiian  if  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Senate  would  hold  a  public  hearing  and 
gather  all  the  information  they  can  as 
to  what  is  going  on  and  lay  It  out  before 
the  American  public.  If  it  should  develop 
that  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  were  wrong,  and  tiiat  It 
was  a  document  to  defend  Iii)erty.  to 
bring  peace,  and  hold  up  hope  to  man- 
kind. I  am  sure  we  could  be  the  first  to 
rejoice.  But  in  any  event,  the  whole  mat- 
ter should  be  laid  before  the  American 
people  i)efore  they  proceed  any  further. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator.  As  the  Senator  Indi- 
cated, he  and  I  would  be  delighted  to  be 
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proved  wrong  iii  this  set  of  ciixum- 
stances. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  He  has  come  right  to  the 
point  This  agreement  will  not  only  settle 
problems  of  intergovernmental  and  In- 
ternational relations.  It  is  not  just  about 
security  and  borders;  it  deals  also  with 
the  fate  of  the  human  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  families.  It  is  doubly  ironic  that 
the  agreement  deals  only  with  "security" 
and  "cooperation."  What  we  really  need 
is  an  agreement  tliat  deals  with  human 
rights — both  liberty  of  person  and  liberty 
of  property  ownei"ship — and  freedom. 
"Freedom"  is  a  word  that  is  never  men- 
tioned. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  specific 
problems  involved.  We  ai-e  entering  into 
an  agreement  that  has  a  completely  dif- 
feroit  meaning  for  East  and  West.  There 
is  a  fimdamental  disagreement  on  the 
nature  of  the  CSCE  document.  The  West 
looks  on  the  document  as  a  political 
declaration  of  intent;  the  East  looks  upon 
it  as  a  document  with  legally  binding 
force,  and  looked  upon  it  in  that  manner 
from  the  beginning.  As  far  as  the  Com- 
munists are  concerned,  this  is  a  So- 
vletiaed  "Magna  Carta"  legitimiztag  the 
ill-gotten  gains  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Immediate  postwar  developments. 
This  fundamental  difference  in  interpre- 
tation will  be  the  basis  of  further,  deep 
disputes.  Until  there  is  a  clear  definition 
of  the  natiu-e  of  the  document,  no  docu- 
ment should  be  signed. 

Another  problem  concerns  the  princi- 
ple of  the  "inviolability  of  frontiers." 
Under  this  principle,  a  peaceful  change 
of  frontiers  could  come  about  only 
through  agreement  by  the  states  exer- 
clshag  sovereignty.  This  means  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  local  area  could  not  de- 
clare their  freedom  without  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Commimist  government  in 
the  central  capital. 

Obviously  the  Communists  fear  that, 
for  example,  parts  of  E^ast  Germany 
might  attempt  to  unite  themselves  with 
West  Germany.  No  one  can  tell  what  op- 
portunities will  be  available  for  such  ac- 
tion in  the  futmre.  No  one  ctui  foresee 
what  anarchy  or  deterioration  of  the 
central  power  might  develop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
hawjy  to  yield  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  such  portion  of  my  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  I  could  have  2  minutes, 
I  would  be  most  grateful  to  the  Senator. 
No  one  can  tell  under  what  circum- 
stances a  plebiscite  might  become  feas- 
ible. Yet  all  such  possibilities  are  fore- 
closed by  this  agreement.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  the  Soviets  have  tried  to 
give  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of 
frontiers  precedence  over  all  the  other 
ten  principles  established.  What  we  need 
are  clear  definitions  that  all  the  prin- 
ciples have  equal  value,  that  they  are  all 
interrelated,  and  that  they  can  be  In- 
terpreted and  implemented  only  in  the 
context  of  this  mutual  relationship.  An 
agreement  that  cannot  be  Interpreted  so 
as  to  bring  about  liberation  is  not  worthy 
of  our  signature. 


A  third  point  Is  that  the  much-touted 
agreements  in  "basket  three '—the  hu- 
man   rights    category — are    practically 
meaningless.  All  that  has  been  achieved 
is  a  mere  recognition  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments that  are  already  In  existence  be- 
tween many  countries.  I  thought  that 
the  main  intention  of  the  United  States 
in  this  area  would  have  been  to  press  for 
substantial     concessions     for     human 
rights — not  just  as  far  as  east-west  con- 
tacts are  concerned,  but  for  the  internal 
situations  in  the  Communist  countries. 
Wliy  should  the  United  States  agree  to  a 
document   that  legitimizes   Communist 
rule  and  practices?  It  is  the  East  that 
has  been  pressing  for  this  document  for 
some  time;  why  not  use  the  opportunity 
to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  oppressed?  Not 
only  is   the  achievement  in  this  area 
marginal,  but  the  substance  of  those 
agreements  will  be  completely  neutral- 
ized in  the  application  of  Communist 
law.  The  east  insists  that  all  .such  agree- 
ments are  subject  to  the  priority  of  their 
own  law,  which  leaves  their  citizens  in 
the  same  situation  they  were  in  before. 
As  for  concessions  on  trade  relations 
«nd  technology,  this  topic  has  already 
been  much  debated  on  this  floor.  But  here 
is  an  opportimity  to  make  the  Commu- 
nists conform  to  acknowledged  interna- 
tional standards  of  trade  and  cooperation 
throughout  the  world.  Why  not  require 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  enter  GATT?  Why  not 
give  MPN  only  to  thase  states  which  are 
prepared  to  take  over  all  their  interna- 
tional obligations.  As  u-sual,  we  press  for 
nothing,  and  we  get  nothing. 

Finally,  I  am  disturbed  that  such 
agreements  as  the  CSCE  document  are 
too  often  considered  in  isolation.  For  the 
Soviets,  it  is  an  impoi-tant  step  in  build- 
ing up  the  web  of  agreement  and  inter- 
national law  that  will  buttress  their  posi- 
tion in  the  future.  It  is  another  exercise 
of  the  use  of  detente  to  get  the  West  so 
enmeshed  in  legal  agi-eements  that  we 
can  not  move  freely  and  can  not  protest 
in  the  future.  Why  is  CSCE  considered 
separately  from  SALT?  Why  is  CSCE 
considered  separately  from  MBFR? 
Technically,  of  coui-se,  these  are  separate 
questions.  But  why  accept  the  Soviet 
strategy  of  considering  them  as  separate 
questions?  Prom  the  standpoint  of  a 
comprehensive  foreign  policy,  we  ai-e 
missing  the  point.  At  a  time  when  the  So- 
viets are  close  to  a  breakthrough  in  the 
takeover  of  Portugal,  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviets  are  very  active  in  Italy,  why  do  w: 
have  to  accept  the  Soviet  version  of  the 
way  the  world  sliould  look?  We  are  lock- 
ing in  the  Soviet  conquests,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Soviets  are  proceeding  to 
bring  the  rest  of  Europe  under  then- 
domination  and  influence. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  been 
pleased  to  join  in  the  resolution  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Buckley.  Unless  tlie  Senate  has  an 
opportunity  to  assess  the  developments  In 
CSCE  and  to  be  fully  informed  of  their 
significance,  the  final  agreement  on  the 
CSCE  document  should  not  take  place 
when  the  session  of  July  30  Is  over. 

ftDDmONAL  STATEMENT  BY   MB.   CURTIS   ON 
CSCK  AND  PRtEDOM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
1054  when  tlie  Soviet  delegate  to  the 


Berlin  Foreign  Ministers  Conference 
proposed  an  initial  draft  treaty  on  Eu- 
ropean collective  seciulty,  the  Commu- 
nists have  Incessantly  pressed  for  a  com- 
pleted agreement.  Now,  possibly  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  such  an  agreement 
may  be  finalized.  Thirty-five  nations 
have  paiticipated  in  negotiations  since 
the  initial  conference  convened  in 
Helsinki  a  httle  over  2  years  ago  on 
July  3,  1973. 

Yet,  despite  the  number  of  countries 
involved  and  the  length  of  negotiations, 
we  have  remained  largely  Ignorant  of 
both  the  details  and  potential  conse- 
quences of  such  an  agreement  being 
worked  out.  On  that  basis  alone  public 
hearings  should  be  held  prior  to  an.v 
agreement  just  so  we  can  be  infonned 
about  the  proceedings  and  what  they 
may  possibly  imply  about  the  future  of 
Europe  and  East-West  relations. 

But  a  much  more  basic  reason  for 
demanding  public  hearings  exists.  The 
apparent  agi-eement,  from  what  we  do 
know  about  it,  both  in  substance  and 
general  thrust  almost  undoubtedly  serves 
the  mterests  of  neither  the  United  States 
nor  our  fiiends  in  Europe.  Instead,  the 
agreement,  both  conceived  and  now 
pushed  vigorously  by  the  Communist 
bloc  countries,  undoubtedly  serves  their 
own  objectives  much  more  than  ours. 

In  his  recent  speech  here  in  Wash- 
ington, Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  warned 
us  with  his  usual  candor  about  the  re- 
sults of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Exxrope.  He  states  that: 

The  prc^osed  agreement  U  the  fimeral  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  would  mean  that  Western 
Europe  would  flnaUy,  once  and  for  all,  sign 
off  Eastern  Europe,  stating  that  It's  perfectly 
willing  to  see  Eastern  Europe  be  crushed  and 
iiverwheliaed,  but  Just  don't  bother  us. 

And  while  we  accede  to  total  Soviet 
hegemony  in  Eastern  Europe,  what  has 
been  their  coiTesponding  poUcy  in  West- 
em  Europe?  While  the  West  has  fore- 
sworn Interference  in  the  affairs  of  Com- 
munist bloc  countries,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  nonetheless  continued  to  imdermine 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  destroy 
the  NATO  alliance  system.  In  particular 
the  Soviets  have  extended  tremendous 
financial  support  to  Alvaro  Cunhal's 
Communist  Party.  In  visits  to  Moscow 
Cunhal  has  met  with  Boris  N.  Pono- 
marev,  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
specialist  on  relations  with  nongoveming 
Communist  parties  in  the  West.  Through 
substantial  Soviet  support  the  Commu- 
nists in  Portugal  have  been  able  to  effec- 
tively upset  the  results  of  the  democratic 
elections  in  April.  Although  getting  only 
13  pei'cent  of  the  vote  the  Communists 
now  dominate  the  i-uhng  mihtary  junta 
in  Lisbon. 

If  we  are  about  to  agree  to  Soviet  dom- 
ination of  Eastern  Eiu-ope  can  we  not  ex- 
pect as  a  minimal  concession  that  they 
cease  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affah-s 
of  our  NATO  allies?  Unfortunately  ho 
quid  pro  quo  relation  exists  in  the  ex- 
pected agreement  from  the  Exuopean  Se- 
curity Conference. 

Instead  of  making  any  substantive 
concessions,  however,  the  Soviets  have 
only  made  minimal  gestures  in  order  to 
break  through  the  various  Impasses  of 
the  negotiations.  Once  again  I  call  at- 
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tention  to  a  terse  pointed  sununaiy  of  the 
negotiating    process    given    by    Sokhe- 

nitsjii : 

The  European  negotiators  for  35  countries 
for  two  years  now  have  palufiiUy,  painfully 
been  negotiating — their  nerves  are  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point.  And  the  Communists 
ilually  make  concessions.  A  few  women  from 
the  Communist  countries  can  now  marry 
foreigners.  And  a  few  newspapermen  are  now 
({(ling  to  be  permitted  to  travel  in  some  places 
they  couldn't  travel  before.  They  give  one 
thousandth  of  what  natural  law  shoiUd  pro- 
vide, or  natural  right-matters  which  people 
should  be  able  to  do  even  before  such  nego- 
tiations are  undertaken.  And  here  in  the  West 
we  hear  all  sorts  of  peoples  raising  their 
voices,  saying:  "Look.  They  are  making  con- 
cessions; we've  got  to  sign." 

Rather  than  concretely  pledging  to 
loosen  the  straltjacket  placed  upon  the 
captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviets  only  inform  us  they  will  consider 
various  proposals  c'rected  toward  a  lib- 
emllzatlon  of  restraints.  In  an  editorial 
several  weeks  ago  toe  New  Yoi-k  Times 
commented  that  through  the  agreement: 

Moscow  wUI  thereby  get  what  it  wants  im- 
mediately— the  summit  meeting  that  will 
seem  to  consesrate  the  status  quo.  But  it 
win  be  years  before  the  West  will  know  how 
much.  If  at  all.  the  Soviet  Union  will  carry 
out  its  own  vague  promises.  So  far,  detente 
has  brought  a  severe  tightenlnt!-up  of  police 
controls  within  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

Signing  agreements  and  exchanging 
accolades  about  the  momentum  of  de- 
tente must  not  cause  us  to  ignore  the  un- 
derlying substance  of  what  is  actually 
transpiring.  The  Soviets  have  pressed 
strongly  for  this  agreement  for  over  two 
decades  as  an  element  of  their  overall 
strategy  in  Europe  to  remove  American 
influence.  Although  no  real  security  for 
Europe  will  result  from  the  document, 
the  impressive  title  and  our  own  entlmsi- 
astic  announcements  ma:'  seriously  mis- 
lead us  about  the  continuing  need  we 
have  for  our  current  alliance  system. 

In  a  lengthy  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
strategy  and  its  implication  for  Western 
Eui'ope,  Dr.  Charles  Baroch  has  placed 
the  role  of  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence into  an  undei'standable  framework. 
He  notes  thac  the  absence  of  active  mili- 
tary warfare  between  the  Soviet  and 
Western  governments  has  led  to  the  false 
belief  that  a  conflict  no  longer  remains. 
Instead,  he  writes: 

The  Soviet  view  of  a  confroiitation  is  pre- 
dominantly a  sociopolitical  conflict  fought 
by  means  of  revolutionary  class  struggle, 
since  the  correlation  of  forces  in  present-day 
Europe  does  not  permit  the  Communiste  di- 
rect use  of  military  force  outside  their  zone 
of  control. 

The  Kremlin  has  always  maintained 
that  the  presence  of  American  forces  in 
Europe  exacerbates  tensions  there  and 
demands  our  withdrawal.  Tiu-ough  tills 
so-called  security  agreement  the  Soviets 
undoubtedly  hope  that  pressure  will 
buUd  In  the  United  States  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  forces  in  Europe.  As  Dr.  Ba- 
roch concludes  hi  his  article,  the  Soviet 
Union  eventually  hopes  to  replace — 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization 
by  the  collective  security  system,  which 
would  faciUtate  the  class-struggle  operations 
of  powerful  West  European  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations (Communist  Parties  in  Prance 
and  Italy,  for  example)  In  their  effort  to 
Rchleve  governmental  povi-er.  This  wlH  re- 


sult In  the  gradual  Flnlandizatlon  of  Western 
Europe  and  change  In  the  socioeconomic 
statxis  quo  In  favor  of  the  Commxiiasts. 

Only  when  we  consider  more  broadly 
the  role  of  the  Security  Conference  in 
the  context  of  East-West  relations  and 
Soviet  strategy  in  Europe  can  we  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  and  potential 
dangers  of  any  document  aming  from 
the  Conference.  We  can  only  carefully 
examine  the  details  of  the  agreement  and 
their  implication  by  holding  public  hear- 
ings before  the  Congress.  Consequently 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  sup- 
port of  a  resolution  designed  to  bring  this 
important  matter  into  the  spotUght  so 
that  we  can  make  an  intelligent  and 
balanced  judgment  about  the  agreement 
prior  to  any  Presidential  signature  in 
Helsinki. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arii- 
cle  by  Dr.  Baroch  that  I  have  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

[Prom  Strategic  Review,  Summer,  1974] 

Sovitr  WESTPOUTnc:    Motivation  and  Aims 

(By  Charles  T.  Baroch) 

<Thi8  is  the  pseudonym  of  an  avithority  on 
Soviet  affairs  who,  because  of  his  present 
employment,  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  at 
thi.s  time.) 

IN    BRIEF 

The  Iron  Curiam  Is  the  great  socioeco- 
nomic divide  of  Europe.  Two  hostile  systems 
confront  each  other.  In  Soviet  perception, 
the  conflict  is  between  the  socialist  and  cap- 
italist systems,  with  national  differences  re- 
ceding In  Importance.  This  systems  conflict  Is 
seen  a.s  following  the  basic  law  of  dialectics. 
Soviet  policies  and  actions  must  conform  to 
this  law  in  order  to  be  effective  and  permis- 
sible. 

The  Soviet  push  for  an  alt-European  secu- 
rity sjrstem  ts  the  continuation  of  a  design  in- 
augurated at  Berlin  in  1954  with  the  propoeal 
of  the  "Molotov  Plan."  Tlie  plan  has  been 
revised  and  renewed  periodically  as  condi- 
tions allowed.  The  continuing  Soviet  pxtrpose 
is  to  achieve  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Europe. 
Its  designs  were  aided  by  the  Ostpolitik  of 
Chancellor  Brandt. 

Soviet  authorities  rldlc\ile  talk  of  pon- 
vergence.  holding  this  to  be  the  wishful 
tlilnkmg  of  the  Imperialists  "Peaceful  co- 
existence" is  the  continuation  of  struggle  In 
a  period  of  peace.  Capitalist  states  remain  the 
target  of  the  socialist  class  struggle.  The  So- 
viet interest  is  above  the  United  Nations 
Chai-ter  and  international  law. 

Inunedlate  Soviet  goals  are  to  win  ratifica- 
tion of  the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Untied  States  from 
Europe,  the  harnessing  of  West  European 
Industrial  production  and  the  creation  of  a 
Soviet-dominated  instrument  for  consulta- 
tion on  European  problems.  These  meastires 
would  fulflll  the  guidance  given  by  V.  I. 
Lenin. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  estab- 
lish a  simple  fact  of  political  life:  the  Bhiro- 
pean  continent,  once  composed  erf  a  number 
of  states  representing  different  nationalities, 
has  now  been  epUt  in  half  by  the  "great 
socioeconomic  divide"  extending  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Mediterranean. 

This  new  frontier  separates  states  no  longer 
only  according  to  their  national  character 
but  also  according  to  tbeir  socioeconomic 
system.  Actually,  one  Important  K\ut>pean 
country,  Germany,  Is  divided  Into  two  states 
of  the  same  nationality  but  with  opposite 
socioeconomic  systems.  West  of  this  demarca- 
tion line  are  European  countries  organized 
as  free  enterprise  or,   as  the  Communists 


would  say,  "capitalist"  systems.  To  the  east 
of  it  are  the  socialist  system  countries  or,  aa 
the  non-Communists  would  say,  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled countries.' 

This  Is  the  systemic  or  Intersystem  divi- 
sion of  Europe,  an  historical  fact  of  Immenbe 
consequence  because  of  the  built-in  antago- 
nism between  the  two  systems. 

In  the  Communist  worldvlew,  this  objec- 
I  ive  antagonism  Is  a  factor  of  paramount  Im- 
portance In  the  relations  between  the  sy.*;- 
tems  and  their  member  states.-  It  ov'er- 
.shadows  conventional  International  or  inter- 
state relations  and  Its  Impact  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Communist-controlled  states 
calls  for  a  most  attentive  examination  on  our 
part. 

The  "European"  foreign  policy  of  tlie  USSR 
ha.s  been  In  the  making  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  but  there  is  one  most  im- 
portant principle  constant  to  all  Soviet  for- 
eign policy: 

The  Marxist'^Lenlnist  theory  offers  to  the 
[Party]  leadership  of  a  socialist  state  a  pov. - 
erful  weapon  for  understandmg  the  sur- 
rounding world.  This  leadership  need  not  be 
limited  to  observing  superficial  phenomena: 
It  is  equipped  to  analsrze  the  fundamental 
processes  generating  all  historic  development. 
With  this  doctrine  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
accurate  analysis  of  the  correlation  of  class 
forces  wlthm  each  country  as  well  as  on  the 
international  scale.' 

This  Marxist-Leninist  clas.s-sy8tem  outlook, 
It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  has  cre- 
ated havoc  In  international  relations. 

In  this  context  World  War  I  was  the  last 
historical  military  clash  caused  by  conflict - 
mg  national  (territorial,  political  and  eco- 
uomlo)  Interests  of  the  European  Oreat  Pow- 
ers. The  October  1917  Revolution  in  Russia 
and  the  emergence  of  the  USSR  as  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  (as  a  class  state,  in 
other  words)  mark  a  turning  point  in  world 
history:  in  the  Communist  Interpretation, 
from  that  time  on  socioeconomic  (classy  sys- 
tems, not  national  states,  are  in  basic  con- 
frontation. 

The  results  of  World  War  II  conflruu-d 
the  accuracy  of  the  Communist  vien'point. 
The  Second  World  War,  wl\lcb  began  as  a 
military  "interlmperlallst"  conflict  of  the 
conventional  tj'pe,  became  by  the  mere  fact 
of  later  Soviet  participation  an  Intersystem 
confrontation,  with  Nazi  Germany  as  im- 
perialist enemy  niimber  one.  Tlius,  under- 
standably. Hitler's  Germany,  immediately 
following  her  defeat  In  1946,  gave  place  to 
the  United  States  as  enemy  number  one  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  since  the  U.S.  was  then 
the  most  powerful  element  In  the  capitall-vt, 
i.e.,  imperialist  system. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  toward  Western  Eu- 
rope, reflecting  the  class  struggle  outlook, 
has  certain  specific  and  practical  aims,  which 
\iltimately  coalesce  In  the  creation  of  an  all- 
European  collective  security  system,  a  proj- 
ect of  which  we  have  been  made  Increasingly 
avi-are  by  persistent  Communist  promotion 
for  almost  two  decades.  Indications  are  that 
It  will  be  brought  to  fruition  this  year  in 
Helsinki  during  an  all-Europeaii  super  siun- 
mit  in  which  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  participate. 

THE   MOLOTOT   PLAN 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  the  first 
formal  attempt  by  the  Soviets  to  Introdxice 
the  Idea  of  an  all-European  collective  secu- 
rity system  was  made  almost  twenty  years 
ago,  when  It  became  clear  that  the  non- 
Communist  world  would  not  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  the  Communlata  to  exploit  the  dis- 
organization of  Weetern  Europe  following 
World  War  II.  The  Marshall  Plan  (1948)  and 
the  Ncwth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(1940)  were  the  Free  World's  reaction  to  an 
attempt  by  the  Communist  Parties  to  ex- 
pand control  even  farther  westward   (Into 
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Italy  and  France)  and  southward  (into  Tur- 
key and  Greece).  Tbe  need  for  seU-defeufe 
In  Weatem  Europe,  including  military  par- 
ticipation of  the  FBd«ral  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, generated  the  plan  of  a  European  De- 
I'eiue  Cooamunlty  <EDC),  with  an  Integrated 
European  Army.  The  EDC  treaty  sJ^^ed  In 
1952  in  Parts  would  undoubtedly  have  pro- 
utoted  Western  Europe&u  political  integra- 
tion. 

Aianued  by  tbJ«  prospect  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment launched  a  massive  propaganda  of- 
fensive against  the  EDC.  describing  it  as  "a 
coiwr  to  revive  German  militarism".  Al- 
thougb  Che  EDC  was  defeated  in  the  French 
Oeneral  Assembly  (1954).  the  Soviet  ma- 
neuver to  mislead  Free  World  opinion  could 
not  prevent  participation  in  NATO  by  the 
Federal  Bepublic  of  Oennany  in  ltt65. 

In  order  to  disrupt  Western  unity  ce- 
mented by  NATO's  existeiice.  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment conceived  the  Idea  of  au  All-Euro- 
PMua  Oollflctkm  Security  System.  Originally 
fitfeicd  In  ISM  as  the  Soviet  alternative  to 
KDC  It  has  become  a  major  iDstrument  of 
Communist  "WestpQUtlk". 

In  1964.  for  the  first  time,  a  draft  treaty  on 
European  cotlecttre  sectirity  was  submitted 
at  tiM  B«tltn  FoKisn  Mlnistent  Conference 
by  the  Soviet  dfelegaaoii .  Its  original  formula, 
known  aa  the  "Uolotav  Plan."  has  since  been 
promoted  periodlcaUy  by  various  Oommu- 
nlst-controUed  governments  or  by  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  en  bloc.  It  calls  for  creation 
of  an  aU-Buropean  system  of  security  on  the 
basis  of  the  collective  effort  of  aU  the  states 
of  Borope. 

An  the  European  states.  Irrespective  of 
social  stractwe.  ladudliig  Germany,  may 
be  participants  in  the  treaty,  and  until  the 
unUcstlon  of  Germany,  the  German  Demo- 
eratie  RepuMtc  and  the  German  Federal 
BepttWle  «o«ht  be  partteipants  in  the  treaty .< 
In  the  late  1980s  and  early  00s,  allegedly 
for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  international  ten- 
sion and  ensarlng  European  security,  there 
was  a  proltferatton  from  the  Soviet  and  other 
Communist-controlled  governments  of  diplo- 
matic notes,  stateoienta,  draft  treaties,  and 
speeches  concerning  disarmament,  redtictlon 
Of  armed  forees,  Donaggreesion  pacts,  dis- 
mantling of  foreign  military  bases  and  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troope  from  European  soil, 
topped  off  by  the  propioeal  to  disband  simul- 
taneously all  mUltarj  Uoca,  ln<A\Mlliig  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Several  genuinely  neu- 
tral states  («9«etell7  Sweden  and  Ptaland) , 
it  to  worth  noting,  began  to  show  oonsfafter- 
aMe  Interest  In  the  Soviet  initiative. 

Sensing  a  more  favoraMe  atmosphere,  the 
SoTlet  goremment  opened  a  new  offensive  to 
promote  the  MolotoT  nan  In  an  updated 
▼enion  with  tlw  19M  Bncharest  nMeUng  of 
tbe  Warsaw  Pact  PoHtleal  Oonsultatlve  Com- 
mittee. Its  main  tfoetuMeat  reflected  in- 
creased eoBfMenoe  «n  tlw  part  of  tbe  ruling 
OemmiuiUsi  Pvtles  to  force  tbe  non-Oom- 
gnnrtgt  states,  espeelany  tbe  VS.  and  tbe 
FltO,  to  aeeept  what  tbey  caned  the  "real 
situation"  ta  postwar  Europe.  Since  tbe  non- 
Ocmmmitot  eemtrtes  showed  very  Itantted 
Interest  In  tbs  Bneharest  proposal,  tbe  Oom- 
nnmists  sooght  to  promote  mass  political 
support  for  an  All-European  Oollecttve  Se- 
curity Confirsaes.  by  msnni  other  than  con- 
ventional fnirrsBrtant  IstsI  diplomacy. 
A  major  mwriBc  of  tbe  twen^lour  Eu- 
ivBist  PvUsa.  kotli  rating  and 
I  •■Oed  at  Karlovy  Vasy  (Karts- 
1)>  CsschoalBoakla  te  Aprfl  IMT.  DaafKte 
Hs  ^MnfowMBSBtar'  cbanaetar.  its  cOcial 
BtatCHLUt  ooMtains  «  most  4X3a^»eb«nstve 
and  detaBcd  versloa  oT  the  Molotov  Plan  for 
«ie    Mrns.    As    m nails  nil    in    a    Pramda 
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portanoe  of  a  concrete  Initiative  for  peace 
dictated  by  the  situation  In  Europe.  ...  It 
proposes  to  replace  the  opposing  military 
blocB  ( the  North  Atlantic  and  Warsaw  Treaty 
Organizations)  with  a  system  of  coUective 
European  security  bailed  on  the  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  states  with  dif- 
ferent social  systems."  '- 

To  achieve  this  goal  the  Karlovy  Vary 
statement  specined  that  all  European  states 
must  Brst  of  all  accept  tlie  existing  situation 
as  it  emerged  in  the  postwar  period.  After 
listing  several  non-negotiable  "European 
realities"  as  prerequisites — among  them  roc- 
Oguitiou  of  the  inviolability  of  existing  fron- 
tiers in  EjWiteru  and  Central  Europe  as  well 
as  of  two  sovereign  and  equal  German  states, 
the  FRG  and  GDR — the  statement  caUed  on 
"all  progressive  and  peace-loving  forces"  for 
active  support  of  the  convocation  of  an  AU- 
Buropean  Collective  Security  Conference. 
Beflecting  the  new  poUtical  circuni-stances, 
an  agenda  for  the  Conference  -Aa-s  pi-escrlbed 
to  Include  three  chief  aims: 

1.  conclusion  by  all  European  states  of  a 
treaty  renouncing  the  use  of  force  or  threat 
of  force  in  their  relations  and  also  renotmc- 
ing  Interference  in  internal  affairs; 

2.  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  solution  of 
all  disputes  by  peaceful  meai>»  <MSj,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  prlucuples  of  th^  U.N. 
Charter;  ^_-.  J  \ 

3.  normallMtlou  of  relations  ijetweek  all 
states  and  tfce  GDR,  as  well  as  between  btrth 
German  statics,  «fi2r-b«'tween  the  ODB  and 
West  Berlin  as  a  separate  political  enuty.* 

European  detente  and  collective  security 
could  be  strengthened,  the  statement  con- 
tin  vies,  by  even  partial  agreements,  such  as: 
concerning  the  withdrawal  of  fore^n  troops 
from  the  territory  of  European  states,  liqui- 
dation of  foreign  military  bases,  establish- 
ment of  denuclearized  zones  in  Central 
Europe,  the  Balkans,  the  territory  of  the 
Danubian  countries,  the  Mediterranean  area 
and  Northern  Europe  .  .  .  (concerning)  also 
zones  of  thinned-out  or  frozen  amuimeuts 
and.  .u  general,  of  zones  of  peace  and  cooper- 
ation la  various  regions  of  the  continent.' 
Calling  for  a  "congress  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  <Mi  the  broadest  possible  basis",  the 
Kariovy  Vary  meeting  also  appealed  to  «o- 
dsl-democratle  parties,  labor  unions,  peas- 
ant political  parties,  and  even  Christian 
cburebes.  for  cooperation.  Since  that  meet- 
ing virtually  every  final  communique  of 
Warsaw  Pact  and  Communist  Party  confer- 
ences as  well  as  major  pronouncements  by 
the  Communist  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  other  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries has  included  strong  endorsement  of 
tbe  all-European  collective  security  system 
and  called  for  •  conference.  Due  to  the  per- 
sistent Soviet  policy,  most  of  tbe  so-caUed 
non-negotiable  realities  have  been  accepted 
by  now  by  the  non-Communist  world  (Ger- 
many's division  Into  two  sovereign  states. 
reeognltkm  at  tbe  GDR,  and  Communist 
ooctrol  over  Oentrai  and  Eastern  Europe,  as 
weU  ss  West  Berlin's  status  as  a  political 
enUty  separate  from  the  FRO. 

Tbe  Soviet  effort  lias  been  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  n  new  KBO  coalition  government, 
composed  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Oennany 
and  the  Free  Democratic  Party  and  headed 
by  the  Socialist  Chancellor  Brandt.  His 
Ostpcdltlk  led  to  the  oonclu.sion  in  1970  of 
tbe  Basic  Treaty  with  the  USSR,  the  text 
of  which  gives  satisfaction  to  virtually  every 
prerequisite  listed  In  tbe  Karlovy  Vary  state- 
ment. Also,  tbe  Brandt  govemoMnt  gave 
continuous  support  to  tbe  Soviet-sponsored 
Eoropean  Security  Conference,  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  Communist  action  plan 
for  Western  Europe. 

nts|Mte  years  of  an  illusory  detente,  the 
noa-Oommunist  stntes  of  Wtetem  Europe, 
Canada,  and  tbe  United  States  agreed  to 
take  part  in  a  Conference  on  Security  and 
Oooparatlon  in  £urc«>e.  After  length j  prellm- 
ta$n  eonsultatloAfl,  an  agenda  was  adopted 


by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  thirty-five 
participating  countries  during  the  first  sUee 
of  the  Conference,  which  opened  In  jm 
slnki  on  July  3,  1973.  On  September  18,  1373" 
the  second  stage  of  the  Conference  'began 
worlt  in  Gelieva,  in  three  committees. 

The  first  committee  deals  with  questious 
relating  to  colloctive  security  in  Europe  It 
te  defining  the  basic  prbiclples  goveming 
mutual  relations  of  the  participating  state!* 
The  second  committee  is  drafting  reoom- 
mendatioBs  to  stimulate  common  efforts  lor 
Increased  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  eoo- 
uomlcs.  science  and  technology,  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  non-CommuuJdt  participants 
attach  great  importance  to  the  third  com- 
mittee, which  has  on  its  agenda  cooperation 
in  humanitarian  and  other  fields,  hopefuUy 
in  order  to  facilitate  freer  movement  and 
contacts.  individtiaUy  or  collectively,  pri- 
vately or  omclally,  among  persons,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  of  Uie  participating 
Slates.  Hie  Communlst-oontrolled  states 
have  Shown  mtich  less  enthusiasm  for  this 
topic,  considering  Western  proposals  ati  iii. 
terierence  in  their  internal  affairs  and  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  basic  principles  whlcli 
the  first  committee  seeks  to  reaffirm. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  which  group  of  states, 
the  Conuntmist-controlled  led  by  «ie  USSR 
or  the  non-Communist  group  where  the 
United  States  is  the  most  powerful  but  not 
dominant  power,  v.-ill  be  the  more  successful 
in  these  negotiations.  There  are  strong  in- 
dications, however,  that  the  Sovlet-oon- 
troUed  bloc  of  states  will  achieve  many  of 
its  objectives  and  avoid  major  ooncessloDs. 
Meanwhile,  the  motivation  and  aims  of 
Soviet  WestpoUtik  caU  for  a  close  look. 

A   SCIENTIFIC   rORESCN   FOUCY 


A.S  its  history  shows,  Soviet  and  Oommti- 
uist  foreign  policy  towards  Europe  has  been 
characterized  by  underlying  continuity  over 
the  last  twenty  years,  despite  apparent  dif- 
ferences in  approach  and  application.  Far 
from  accidental,  this  continuity  in  Interna- 
tional relations  is  the  result  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  world  outlook  put  Into  practice. 

Soviet  writers  make  what  sounds  to  many 
of  us  like  a  rather  extravagant  claim  for 
Soviet  foreign  policy  when  they  assert  that 
it  is  scientific.  One  specialist  writer  for  ex- 
ample: 

"The  scientific  foundations  of  the  theory 
of  international  relations  and  of  foreign 
policy  of  the  working  class  and  the  socialist 
state  were  originated  by  K.  Marx,  F.  Bngels 
and  V.  I.  Lenin  by  applying  the  tenets  of  dia- 
lectical and  historical  materiaitem  to  that 
branch  of  science  whoso  study  topic  Is  luter- 
uatioual  relations."  ■ 

The  scientific  principles  of  the  working 
class  foreign  policy  and  the  Marxist-Leninist 
science  of  International  relations  have  for 
the  Communists  the  validity  of  tbe  natural 
or  exact  sdenoes,  where  tmmntabte  laws 
exist  and  operate  objecttveiy,  i.e..  indqwnd- 
ently  of  man's  will. 

For  those  who  do  not  accept  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  "scientific"  Interpretatiaa  of  tais- 
torlcal  development  of  human  society,  tiie 
disagreement,  ultimately,  Is  based  on  differ- 
ing views  of  human  nature  and  man's  des- 
tiny In  history  shaped  by  his  free  will.  It  Is 
Imperative,  nevertheless,  to  grasp  Marxist- 
Leninist  dialectics  as  It  is  applied  to  society 
and  history.  However  eubjsetive  and  Irra- 
tional thiB  thinking  appean  to  others,  ttie 
Ooinmunlsts  are  not  deterred  from  seeing 
society  through  their  I<azxlst-L«ninlst  lenses 
and  trying  to  inqilement  '^otoJeetive  laws" 
all^edly  governing  social  and  political  life, 
including  interstate  relations. 

To  non-Communists  the  existence  of  ob- 
jective laws  would  be  a  definite  limitation 
to  freedom  of  action,  while  the  Communists 
reject  tbe  accusation  of  being  phflosophlcal 
determinlsta.  Under  the  enti7  "Treedom  and 
Neoesslty"  a  recent  edition  of  tli«  Soviet 
Dicttonam  of  Philoaofiiy  states  that  behavior 
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conforming  with  the  laws  of  dialectics  is 
freedom. 

A  genuinely  scientific,  dialectical-materlal- 
Istlc  solution  of  the  problem  of  Freedom  and 
Necessity  is  based  on  the  recognition  of 
necessity  as  primary  in  the  eplstemologlcal 
sense  and  man's  will  and  consciousness  as 
secondary,  derivative.  Necessity  exists  In  na- 
ture and  society  In  the  form  of  objective 
laws." 

Unexpectedly,  this  Marxist-Leninist  con- 
cept of  "freedom  and  necessity"  imparts  a 
considerable  degree  of  predictability  to  the 
general,  main  trends  of  Communist  behavior 
in  foreign  policy— as  In  all  fields  of  human 
activity— provided  we  apply  the  Marxist - 
Leninist  dialectical  method  to  the  study  of 
international  relations  and  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

This  imusual,  complicated  method  is  best 
briefly  explained  in  the  v.-ords  of  a  Soviet 
specialist: 

"In  this  sphere,  as  In  other  areas  of  social 
development,  the  basic  law  of  dialectics — 
that  of  unity  and  struggle  of  opposltes — is 
in  force.  In  the  realm  of  International  rela- 
tions and  foreign  policy  this  law  mauUests 
itself  in  a  specific  form.  In  the  laws  of  class 
struggle  which  Is  the  basic  motive  force  of 
change  and  development  within  the  entUe 
system  of  International  relations.'* 

The  Communists  are  convinced  thPt  for- 
eign policy  or  Individual  foreign  policy 
measiu-es  can  be  successful  only  if  formu- 
lated with  due  regard  for  the  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  international  relations  which 
the  laws  of  class  struggle  generate.  Couse- 
qttently.  only  "the  foreign  policy  of  the 
w-orklng  class,  of  Its  political  {Communist J 
parties  and  of  governments  of  Communist- 
controlled  states"  Is  assured  of  success,  and 
the  writer  gives  the  reason: 

Such  a  policy  alms  at  the  revohitlonarv 
transformation  of  the  entire  existing  system 
of  contemporary  International  relations  in 
conformity  with  the  reqiUrements  of  objec- 
tive laws  of  development.  In  other  words, 
tills  policy  alms  at  creating  favorable  Inter- 
national conditions  for  the  llquidatttm  of 
capitalism  and  victory  of  socialism  In  all 
ooimtrles.u 

In  addition,  Soviet  foreign-policy-makers 
have  an  Important  advantage,  as  Commu- 
nist sources  increasingly  stress.  The  Marxist- 
Leninist  Bdenoe  of  international  relations 
makes  it  possible  to  formulate  that  policy 
not  simply  on  a  day-to-day  basis  but  to 
plan  it  for  years  ahead  with  the  aid  of  prog- 
nostication based  on  computer  technology 

By  applying  the  Soviet  "scientific"  class- 
conflict  oriented  worldview  when  we  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  Communist  fM-eign 
policy  for  Europe,  we  may  be  able  to  get  to 
Its  roots.  If  we  disregard  "superficial  phe- 
nomena", we  may  detect  the  actual  motiva- 
tion and  alms  of  the  Soviet-sponsored  all- 
European  coUectlve  security  system. 

A  GLOBAI.  COMFBONTATION  STKATSOT 

Soviet  foreign  policy  toward  every  free- 
enterprise  (capitalist)  country  actually  has 
a  dual  character.  Leaving  aside  a  detaUed 
country-by-country  picture  of  Soviet  rela- 
tions with  European  states,  we  see  that  the 
au-European  collective  security  system  in 
terms  of  Soviet  long-range  alms  on  that 
wmtinent  is  part  of  Soviet  global  confronta- 

m^^,^!"^**^-  "  °^y  *>«  <»"»<»  the  Com- 
munlst  Interaystem  foreign  policy 

Western  Europe  seen  from  an  "objective" 
(a  CMnmunlst)  viewpoint  Is  part  of  «ie  Im- 
Perlaltot-capitallst  system  of  states  and  as 
such  finds  ItseU  In  Irreooncilable  oonfronta- 
t^nJf."**  ***  "sodaltet"  (Communist-con- 
troued)  counterpart.  However,  this  «»- 
frontation  is  not  preeenUy  ot  a  conven- 

o^*^-rS^'^y  '5^"'  <*«^"«  *»»•  presence 
M  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  armies  along  the 
i^rsyatem  frontier.  It  Is  predcmunantly  a 
sociopolitical  conflict  fought  by  means  of 
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revolutionary  class  struggle,  since  the  cor- 
lelation  of  forces  in  present-day  Europe  does 
not  permit  the  Communists  direct  use  of 
military  force  outride  their  zone  of  control. 
The  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe 
through  NATO  Is,  of  course,  the  major  cause 
of  this  tmfavorable  "correlation  of  class 
forces".  Logically,  then,  the  "peaceful" 
elimination  of  that  presence  is  one  of  the 
basic  goaU  of  the  Soviet  all-European  col- 
lective security  system. 

Communist  sources  openly  describe  the 
United  States  as  "the  world  gendarme,"  the 
main  ot)stacle  to  the  Communist-promoted 
revolutionary  transformation  of  society.  In- 
cluding Western  Europe.  In  analyzing  the 
motive  forces  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  one  So- 
viet specialist  refers  to  the  World  War  n  So- 
viet-American alliance  and  concludes  that 
between  the  two  covmtrles  "there  are  no 
territorial  or  economic  disputes  or  conflicts 
nor  are  national  Interests  dashing  either  on 
a  global  or  regional  scale"." 

He  immediately  qualifies  this  apparently 
positive  evaluation  however. 

"This  .  .  .  very  important  feature  of  So- 
viet-American relations  .  .  .  does  not  elimi- 
nate a  deep  and  all-embracing  antagonism 
bstween  the  two  countries,  resulting  from 
the  antagonistic  nature  ol  their  socioeco- 
nomic systems  (socialism  against  capital- 
Ism)  ,  of  their  Ideologies  (Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm 
agralnst  bourgeois  "anti-communism"),  and 
of  their  mUltary-political  camps  (systems  of 
states)  confronting  each  other  in  the  "cold 
war"." 

Despite  the  present  detente  rhetoric,  this 
evaluation — made  about  ten  years  ago — is 
,stUl  upheld  by  Soviet  writers.  Tlie  use  of 
negotiation  techniques  and  less  aggressive 
language  have  successfully  replaced  the 
"Cold  War"  methods  in  the  continuUig 
"struggle  of  the  two  systems". 

Soviet  sources  ridicule  as  wishful  thinking 
the  view  popular  in  the  West  and  even  en- 
couraged by  certain  Communists  and  Marxist 
dissidents  that  symbiosis  Is  possible  between 
the  West  European  and  American  "imperial- 
ist" states  and  the  Soviet-type  socialist 
states.  A  prominent  apparatchik  who  is  also 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism attached  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
WTltes: 

"These  two  camps  Into  which  the  con- 
temporary world  Is  divided  are  not  conven- 
tional rival  coftlltions  of  countires  like  many 
In  history,  but  two  different  socioeconomic 
formations:  the  moribund  capitalist  and  the 
new,  rising  communist  formation." 

He  emphasizes  that  this  division  of  the 
world  Into  two  hostile  systems  Is  an  his- 
torical outcome  of  the  class  struggle  and 
can  never  be  overcome  by  a  policy  of  non- 
alignment  and  convergence. 

While  the  "U.S.  monc^jolies"  are  always 
singled  out  in  major  Communist  policy  doc- 
uments as  the  chief  antagonist.  West  Ger- 
many, Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  are 
also  oMisidered  to  be  important  targets  In 
the  general  anti-lmperiallst  struggle.  The 
1969  International  Meeting  of  Communist 
and  Workers'  Parties  In  Moscow  stated: 

"Determined  class  struggle  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  monopolies  and  their  rule,  for  the 
institution  of  a  genuinely  democratic  sys- 
tem, for  the  establishment  of  socialist 
power,  whatever  the  road  leading  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal.  Is  an  Uialienable 
right  and  duty  of  the  working  people  and 
their  Communist  Parties  in  the  capitalist 
countries.  The  CommunUts  of  the  world  are 
In  solidarity  with  this  Just  battle." ««  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  document  also  calls  for  a  coUective 
system  of  European  security  to  guarantee 
the  peaceful  coexistence  of  European  states. 
However,  It  duly  clarifies  the  meaning  of 
peaceful  coexistence  as  an  Instrument  facili- 
tating the  Communist  struggle  for  revolu- 
tionary transformation  of  Uie  world. 
The  policy   of  peaceful   coexistence   docs 


not  contradict  the  right  of  any  oppressed 
pec^le  to  fight  for  its  liberation  by  any 
means  It  c<m8lders  necessary — armed  or 
peacefiU.  This  policy  in  no  way  signifies  sup- 
port for  reactionary  regimes  .  .  .  neither 
does  It  Imply  the  preservation  of  the  socio- 
political status  quo  or  a  weakening  of  the 
ideological  struggle.  It  helps  to  promote  the 
class  struggle  against  imperialism  on  a  na- 
tional and  worldwide  scale." 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  level  of  the  So- 
viet dual-track  foreign  policy,  the  one  which 
regulates  parallel  conventional  relations  with 
European  non-Communist  states  to  be  for- 
malized In  the  collective  security  system. 

The  "peaceful"  coexistence  policy  repre- 
sents the  Soviet  tactical  approach  to  West- 
em  Europe  for  the  protracted  period  of 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism  (i.e  , 
Communism).  It  Includes  "normal",  "peace-i 
f  ul"  Interstate  relations  in  the  fields  of  diplo- 
macy, trade,  cultural  and  technological  ex- 
change. It  bolsters  the  sagging  and  inefficient 
"socialist"  economy  by  pirating  the  "capital- 
ist" advanced  technology,  thus  warding  off 
Soviet  technological  backwardness  and  re- 
curring food  crises  through  purchase  of  agrl- 
ciUtural  surpluses  from  the  West.  It  is  chiefly 
based  on  exploitation  of  interimperialist  con- 
tradictions, a  policy  Inaugurated  fifty  years 
ago  by  Lenin.  It  stirs  existing  animosities  an<i 
frictions  deep-seated  In  the  historical  memo- 
ries of  European  nations  (for  example,  fear  of 
German  militarism,  French  nationalism,  re- 
sentment of  United  States  economic  pene- 
tration ) . 

The  Soviet  proposal  for  a  collective  secu- 
rity system  in  Europe  should  be  given  a  care- 
fiU,  lengthy  look  with  full  awareness  that 
both  Soviet  foreign  policy  levels — the  con- 
ventional interstate  coexistence  (sosnsU- 
chestvovaniye)  and  the  revolutionary  inter- 

system   confrontation    {sorevnoi'antye) are 

dialecticaUy  united.  The  MarxUt-Leninist 
class-struggle  outlook  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional relations  sees  no  contradiction  in  this 
"coexistence"  of  two  apparently  irreconcilable 
attitudes.  As  the  Communists  say.  In  dialec- 
tics there  Is  no  either /or,  however  Illogical  ii 
sounds  to  us. 

Within  the  context  of  peaceful  coexistence 
Soviet  style,  collective  security  means  protec- 
tion against  external  conventional  aggression 
by  armed  forces  in  violation  of  the  territorial 
status  quo.  However.  Internal  revolutionary 
aggression  promoted  by  the  Commimist  Par- 
ties in  their  role  of  self-styled  vanguard  of 
the  working  class  does  not  violate  peaceful 
coexistence,  neither  can  it  be  Invoked  by 
member-states  of  a  collective  security  svstein 
fts  a  casus  foederis. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  Communists  con- 
sider it  their  internationalist  duty  to  assUt 
the  revolutionary  class  struggle  on  a  global 
scale,  according  to  the  principle  of  prole- 
tarian Internationalism. 

The  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  work- 
ing class  has  an  International  character,  since 
the  final  solution  of  the  problem  "kto-kogo" 
[It's  them  or  us  I — lienln)  in  the  confronta- 
tion between  socialism  and  capitalism  is  pos- 
sible only  on  au  international  scale." 

The  all-European  collective  security  sys- 
tem, then,  will  not  protect  "capitalist"  par- 
ticipants from  the  dangers  of  Internal  revolu- 
tionary aggression,  which — in  view  of  Com- 
munist-declared commitments — sooner  or 
later  must  assume  the  character  of  inter- 
national civil  war. 

On  tbe  contrary,  any  assistance  to  a 
"capitalist"  government  in  danger  of  over- 
throw by  CommunUt-led  uprising  (Greece 
and  Turkey,  for  example,  were  helped  by  the 
United  States  In  the  late  19408  under  the 
Tniman  Doctrine)  would  be  strictly  Ulegal 
under  the  all-European  seciu'lty  system  as 
export  of  coimter-revolution.  If,  however,  the 
established  socialist  (Communist-controlled) 
order  in  a  country  were  threatened  by  open 
rejection  on  the  part  of  large  segments  of 
the  population  (the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
1968  and  Hungary  in  19S7).  military  inter- 
vention by  other  "socialist  states"  would  not 
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coastttute  extcrual  aggreatfon  In  violation  of 
the  VJi.  Caukitar  but  ftait«nuU  aaalstonoe  to 
preserv«  tbe  "aoelallat  afaMM,"  1^..  the  eoD- 
trolUos  lole  of  tlM  looal  ODaununlst  Party. 
The  so-caliwl  Brazboav  Ooetrtne,  I.e.,  pro- 
letartan-aoctaMat  tntaCBaiUaDaaaa,  la  above 
t?i«  UJ».  Charter  and  general  Intern  at  tonal 

iAW. 

coAT«  or  wasTroLirac 

Exauiiiiatioii  of  the  Sortet-spoiisorect  Evir  >- 
pean  aecnilty  system  In  terms  of  Soviet  con- 
frontation strategy  and  peacefitl  ooexl.'rtence 
tactics  discloses  sereral  distinct  goals: 

1.  ratification  by  heads  of  states  participat- 
ing In  the  Conference  for  Secnrlty  and  Coop- 
eration m  Europe  of  a  new  charter  for  East- 
West  relations  based  on  the  principles  of 
peaceful  coextetence.  Recognition  of  the  lu- 
TtolabUlty  of  existing  European  frontiers, 
part  of  the  package  partlcnlarly  songht  after 
trj  the  Soviet  Union,  wonld  Insnre  a  perma- 
ment  division  of  Germany  along  the  Oder- 
Ifelsae  line  and  consolidate  the  post  Woild 
War  n  ferrt'^orte!  states  quo — -which  Is  equiv- 
alent to  division  of  Europe  between  the  two 
systems  and  Communist  hegemony  east  of 
the  IntOBystem  frontier.  (The  Warsaw  Pact 
intervention  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  treaty 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany,  and  the  treaty  between 
tbe  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  and  the 
Oerman  Democratic  Republic  are  all  part  of 
this  policy.) 

2.  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  armed 
forees  from  Europe,  replacing  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  by  the  collective 
security  system,  which  would  facilitate  the 
class-struggle  operations  of  powerful  West 
European  revolutionary  organizatlong  {Com- 
munist Parties  In  France  and  Italy,  for  ex- 
ample) In  their  eSort  to  achieve  govern- 
mental power.  This  will  result  In  the  gradual 
Flnlaodizatlon  of  Western  Europe  and  change 
in  the  tocioeconomic  status  quo  In  favor  of 
tbe  Commiinlsts. 

3.  thwarting  We»t  European  integration 
based  on  the  free-enteiprise  system;  bar- 
nessing  We«t  European  Industrial  potential 
through  trade  and  technological  exchange 
Sat  tbe  reToIutlooary  tnuasfomatloa  of  the 
world: 

4.  establirtiiing  a.  pemuuieui  alI-Kuroi>can 
oegua,  m  type  of  ooueultatlve  committee,  to 
Imptoment  tiie  dectsloua  of  the  Conference 
•Bd  serve  as  a  clearing  bouse  for  problems 
whlcb  may  ariM  la  future  relations  of  Bu- 

states.  This  is  clearly  a  devlco  In- 
to supersede  tbe  existing.  West  Eu- 
ropean Integrated  iostitutivns,  sucb  as  the 
European  Ecouomic  Community  and  Eura- 
tom  and,  ultimately,  of  ooorse.  MATO. 

Tims  It  may  safely  be  asseried  that  Soviet 
Sonkgu  policy  towards  Western  Europe — Its 
WeatpolitU— follows  the  Lenlntet  oowne 
faithfully.  At  the  April  1973  Central  Coui- 
mlttee  Plenum  of  tbe  CP8U,  Important 
among  otber  things  for  pramoting  Ministers 
ef  foreign  ACain  and  Defense,  Oromyko  and 
■iarakai  Orachko  ■•  wsU  as  tbe  KQB  (Com- 
ntttee  for  State  Seeurity)  Chalman  Andro- 
pov to  tbe  PaHfbvro,  Secretary  General 
BreAnev  made  a  keynote  report,  "On  the 
TnteraatleQal  Aettrtty  of  the  CC  CPSU  In 
ftgpleiBeattng  tbe  Decisions  of  Vb«  XXTV 
ftirty  Coogress".  1**8  report  remains  secret 
except  for  one  <niot«t(on  In  wbW»  be  solemn- 
ly  reafflrmed  the  Lentelst  eourse. 

"The  principled  foundations  of  onr  so- 
ciaUst  revolutionary  cowrie  in  international 
poltties  have  been  laid  dtrwn  by  the  great 
Lentn.  We  remain  nnswei  vingly  faithful  to 
his  dlrectlans  and  bis  legacy.  And  In  this 
faltbf\nness  to  tbe  creative  spirit  of  Marx- 
ism-leninism and  Its  principled  dsu-lty  of 
purpose  lies  tbe  guarantee  of  new  successes 
and  sew  victories  of  our  just  ca«Ke.'''* 
ISmpbafils  added.] 

yooTifoiEs 

Somes  are  ha  tbe  Russian  langtiA^e  unVws 
o^oRrvtae  noted. 


'  In  the  context  of  this  essay  tbe  quaMfylnj;; 
adjeoUve  "socialist"  Is  used  In  tbe  Marxlst- 
Leninist  sense,  Implying  state  ownership  of 
tbe  means  of  production.  Tbe  "capitalist" 
state,  by  contrast.  Is  a  "free  enterprise"  insti- 
tution, irrespective  of  limited  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  state  upon  the  private  owners  of 
tbe  means  of  production. 

"This  analysis  relies  heavily  on  writings  of 
three  prominent  apparatchiks  who  also  func- 
tion as  directors  of  Party  lastitntes  or  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  (AS  USSR)  instl^tes.  They 
are  P.  N.  Fedoseyev,  Vice-President  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Director  of  the 
Inatltnte  of  Marxism-Ijeninism;  N.  H.  Inots- 
emtsev,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Wortd 
Sconomlcs  and  International  Relations;  and 
O.  A.  Arbatov,  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
tbe  Study  of  the  UBA.  Also.  It  Is  based  on  pro- 
grammatic statements  Issued  by  world  or  re- 
gional conferences  of  the  Communist  Parties. 

•A.  A.  Arzumanyan,  ed..  Socialism  and 
Communism,  Vol.  V:  B-uilding  Communinn 
and  the  World  Revolutionary  Process,  Mos- 
cow: Institute  of  World  Economics  and  In- 
ternational Relations,  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  USSR,  1966,  p.  424. 

*  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Offloe,  Text  of  a 
Kote  from  the  Soviet  Goveminent  Regarding 
Colleetive  Security,  Moscow,  March  31,  1954 
(In  English),  London:  1954,  p.  4. 

•  "Ommuniqn*  of  the  Conference  of  Euro- 
pean Communist  and  Worlcf'rs'  Parties," 
Pravda,  April  27, 1967,  p.  1 . 

•IWd.,  p.  2. 

'Ibid. 

»  A.  V.  Sergiyev,  Service  and  Foreign  Folic  t/, 
Moscow:  "^nanlye"  Publishing  House,  19(57, 
p.  3. 

•M.  P^aenthal  and  P.  Tudln,  eds.,  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Philosophy  (In  Ifnsllsb).  19fl7.  p. 
167. 

"» Sergiyev,  op.  clt.,  p.  33. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

"  1. 1.  Leraln,  ed.,  JIfoffre  Forces  of  U.S.  For- 
eign PoUtT/,  Moscow:  Institute  ot  World  Eco- 
nomics and  International  Relations,  Acad- 
emy of  SdencCT  of  the  USSR  1965,  pp.  e07- 

eoe. 

"Ibid. 

»*  P.  N.  Pedoseyev,  "V.  I.  Lenin,  Great  Theo- 
retician of  Communism."  Kommnnist,  No.  1, 
1969,  pp.  18,  19. 

'^"Documents  of  the  International  Meet- 
ing of  CTommunlst  and  Workers"  Parties," 
Jfoseow  News,  S-applement  to  Issue  Ho.  25 
(W4)   (in  English).  1969,  p.  14. 

••IWd. 

"P.  N.  Fedoseyev,  Dialectics  of  the  Con- 
temporary Epoch,  Moscow:   196«.  p.  253, 

''Pravda,  April  29,  1973. 

Itoe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  Is  re(»gnized  for  not  to 
txcieed  13  minutes. 

'  PAPXrVE  KATIONS 

ill-.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presldeut,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain my  coUeeenee  are  aware,  the  Etiro- 
pean  Security  ConfereiM^  may  soon  be 
drawing  to  what  we  hope  will  be  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  I  think  we  are  all 
pleased  to  see  another  step  forward  in 
improving  East-West  relations,  and  in 
providing  the  mutual  trust  between 
states  with  differtng  social  systems  whlcli 
is  ne<XB6ary  for  tiie  pr€v«ntl(m  of  war. 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  object  of 
such  steps  as  the  European  8e<nirlty  Con- 
ference Is  to  prevent  war — war  of  a  type 
that  could  devastate  both  East  and  West. 

We  must,  however,  also  recognize  that 
steps  to  improve  International  under- 
standing and  reduce  tensions  do  not  in 
any  way  mean  the  end  of  peaceful  dis- 
agreement between  the  West  and  tbe 
East  bloc  countries.  Tlie  West  shouM  not 
in   any  way   lessen   Its   troncern   orer 


policies  of  the  Eastern  bloc  states,  bi 
particular  the  Soviet  Union,  which  are 
contrary  to  the  basic  principles  of  na- 
tional and  individual  freedom. 

One  of  the  most  fuudameutal  wajs  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  re- 
fuse to  reoognizK  international  stand- 
ards Is  in  its  oppression  of  the  captive 
nations — those  nations  wliich  were 
absorbed  into  the  Soviet  Union  agaiast 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  their  people. 
Tiie  captive  nations  which  stand  out 
in  particular  as  continuing  victims  of 
Soviet  oijpies.sion  are  ttie  Ukraine,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  and  E.stonia.  The  peoples 
of  these  nations  continue  to  struggle  for 
their  national  rights,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  national  cultures.  In 
response,  the  Soviets  not  only  refuse  to 
acknowledge  these  rights,  but  also  they 
work  to  suppi-ess  the  national  cultures 
of  these  people — to  deny  them  their  na- 
tional histories  as  peoples,  and  to  wipe 
out  their  unl(rue  traditions  and  customs. 
We  must  clearly  understand  that  the 
Eui-opean  Secmlty  Conference  agree- 
ment in  no  way  involves  a  reduction  in 
our  concern  for  the  oppressed  peoples  in 
the  captive  nations.  We  must  work  witii- 
in  the  framework  of  peaceful  relations 
between  states  to  continue  to  express  our 
concern  for  the  victims  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion, and  to  renew  our  efforts  to  bring 
relief  from  persecution  to  the  peoples  of 
tiie  captive  nations. 

Mr.  Piiesident,  in  the  forming  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  today,  I  have  said  often, 
as  I  said  when  we  worked  on  ttie  war 
powers  resolution,  that  I  consMer  that  a 
sound  foreign  policy  for  a  nation  such 
as  tlie  United  States,  a  democratic  na- 
tion, requires  not  only  that  we  keep  in 
close  relationship  to  each  other  our  mili- 
tary and  our  diplomatic  policies,  but  al- 
so that  there  is  a  third  principle  which 
we  must  now  i-ecognlze  and  follow.  Iliat, 
to  me.  is  the  principal  lesson  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  is  that  in  addition  to  our 
military  and  diploinatic  policies  being  in 
close  juxtaposition  to  eadi  other,  our 
public  opinion  must  be  u)  close  juxtaposi- 
tion to  each. 

Tlie  American  people  have  Ions  felt, 
and  I  think  correctly,  tliat  while  we  have 
to  be  cautious  In  ai-eas  of  foreign  policy, 
and  should  not  get'^ourselves  into  posi- 
tions which  may  necessarily  lead  to  di- 
rect head-on  conflict  with  other  powers, 
at  the  same  time  there  are  moi'al  aspects 
to  our  foreign  poUcy  that  are  vital  and 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

The  plight  of  tbe  captive  nations  today 
represents  ouc  of  those  issues,  an  issue 
where  morality  does  come  into  the  pic- 
ture. The  American  people  are  a  moral 
people,  and  will  not  support  a  foreign 
I>olicy  over  any  period  of  time  that  is 
not  based  on  moral  principles,  even 
though  they  know  also  that  they  must 
be  pragmatic  In  approadiing  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  today.  To  me,  the  cap- 
tive nations  Issue  to  the  very  essence  of 
that  principle  in  oar  foreign  poHey  today. 
That  Is  why  1  am  glad  to  speak  out  on 
this  Issue  in  Confi-ess  and  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Amerlcaii  people  again 
and  again.  Indeed,  the  American  people, 
I  think,  are  ahead  of  Congress  Insofar 
as  their  re<>ognitIon  of  what  I  am  saying 
and  of  the  immorality  of  the  Soviet  pol- 
icy toward  captive  nations  behind  the 
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Ii-on  Curtain  are  concerned.  The  Ameri- 
can people  recognize,  I  think,  tliat  we  do 
have  an  obligation,  that  while  there  may 
not  be  a  practical  way  of  going  about 
tills  in  a  direct  or  mihtary  confrontation 
at  this  time,  we  do  have  an  obligation 
to  recognize  these  people,  and  that  their 
rights  are  being  abrogated  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  tliink  we  ought 
to  view  the  entire  question  of  detente 
today.  We  should  work  to  try  to  improve 
our  relations  with  other  major  powei-s 
where  we  have  agreements,  but  where 
we  have  disagreements  based  on  moral 
pilnclples.  I  for  one  am  not  willing  to 
give  up  those  principles. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  underscored  the 
necessity  for  a  moral  continuity,  a  moral 
base  for  a  viable  foreign  policy  for  the 
United  States.  He  mentioned,  of  course, 
the  need  to  be  pragmatic,  to, meet  to- 
day's problems  in  a  manner  tliat  recog- 
nizes today's  hazards  and  today's  con- 
ditions. 

But  imless  we  have  tliat  continuing 
thread  of  a  moral  objective  and  a  moral 
understanding,  not  only  can  we  not 
maintain  continuity  of  policy,  which  is 
desperately  needed  in  order  that  both  our 
friends  and  our  foes  understand  where 
we  stand  today  and  where  we  probably 
will  stand  tomorrow,  but  also  it  is  only 
on  this  basis  that  we  can  have  continu- 
ing support  and  willingness  to  sacrifice, 
if  need  be,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

I  personally  feel  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  with  the  policy  of  detente  is 
that  it  has  scrapped  a  moral  perspective 
in  the  name  of  pragmatism.  I  believe  that 
the  concept  of  our  current  policy  of  de- 
tente may  be  very  appropriate  if  we  have 
continuity  of  mUiistries  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  was  true  in  ttie  European  countries 
of  the  19th  century;  but  I  feel  tliat  it  has 
caused  confusion  at  home. 

It  has  certainly  been  hard  to  muster 
support  for  huge  infusions  of  military 
equipment  for  the  South  Vietnamese, 
even  though  this  is  required  of  us  under 
the  Paris  accords,  to  match  the  infusions 
of  arms  being  poured  Into  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
Communists,  when  at  the  same  time  we 
were  clinking  champagne  glasses  in  Mos- 
cow and  Peking. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  want 
to  pursue  a  policy  in  which  we  keep  open 
doors  of  communication,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  neither  side  misunder- 
stands what  the  objectives  or  the  posi- 
tions of  the  other  side  are.  It  does  not 
mean  we  do  not  want  to  encourage  open 
channels  of  commimication  at  all  times, 
so  that  we  can  avoid  confrontations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican Government  Is  so  constituted  and 
the  American  people  continue  to  be  so 
constituted  that  we  have  to  have  long- 
term  objectives,  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tive more  consonant  with  our  position  of 
leadership  in  this  world  than  that  we 
should  maintain  the  principle  that  cap- 
tive nations  have  to  be  restored  to  free- 
dom. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


and  before  him  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  have  clearly  outlined  the  his- 
tory that  resulted  hi  bringing  the  states 
of  Eastern  Europe  within  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

It  is  one  thing  to  deal  on  a  pragmatic 
basis  day  by  day  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  something  entirely  different  and  to- 
tally unthinkable,  in  my  judgment,  for 
us  to  say  that  because  20  years,  25  yeai-s 
liave  passed,  we  will  now  acknowledge  as 
a  matter  of  right  that  those  territories 
acquii-ed  by  conquest,  acquired  by  trick- 
ery, shall  forever  more  be  relegated  to 
serfdom. 

I  belie'.e  this  is  implicit  in  CSCE.  I 
believe  that  CSCE  might  have  served  a 
u^eful  purpose  if  it  could  have  resulted 
in  effective  and  forcible  freedom  of  in- 
formation and  people,  such  as  bans 
against  jamming  of  programs  aimed  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Soviet  Union.  In  this 
way  tliere  would  have  been  a  tradeoff. 

Perhaps  as  a  practical  matter  the  only 
ultimate  hope  these  people  will  be  able 
to  Ihiow  off  their  own  shackles,  under 
the  cu-cumstances  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  outlined.  Is  If  they  have  a  con- 
tinuity of  contact  with  tlie  ideas  and 
people  from  tlie  West.  This  has  been  the 
essential  element  that  made  it  possible 
for  so  many  of  the  Ministers  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  go  to  Helsinki  and  initiate 
the  negotiations. 

Yet  this  prime  objective,  tlie  objective 
that  person  after  person  at  that  first 
conference  said  was  essential  to  a  policy 
of  meaningful  detente,  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

I  tliink  that  unfortunately  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  really  unaware,  not 
only  of  the  significance  of  the  CSCE,  but 
of  its  vei-y  existence.  I  hope  that  this 
colloquy  will  in  some  small  part  make 
up  for  that  deficiency.  But  I  also  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  see  the  importance 
of  what  is  happening  return  time  and 
again  to  this  Chamber  to  insist  that  one 
way  or  another  we  do  have  hearings  on 
what  it  is  we  are  about  to  do,  that  we 
insist  under  the  terms  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Act  that  this  is  a  matter  that  must 
be  submitted  both  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  imder  the  previous 
consent  order  is  recognized  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  11  minutes. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  McCXURE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend first  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley) ,  for  his  initiative  in  stimulating  this 
discussion  today,  and  I  commend  the 
others,  who  have  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion, because  I  think  we  are  Inclined 
in  this  day  of  detente  to  forget  the  mU- 
lions  of  people  who  have  been  enslaved 
by  actions  of  dictatorial  governments 
other  than  of  their  own  choosing. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country 
should  thank  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  having  brought  this  mat- 


ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
of  tlie  people  of  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly, Mr.  President.  I  Join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  in 
his  call  "for  a  full  and  complete  disclo- 
sure in  public  hearings  of  all  proceed- 
ings and  agi-eements  reached  during  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  prior  to  the  President's  par- 
ti(  ipation  in  the  Helsinki  siunmit." 

This  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  call  for  public  hearings  on  this  issue. 
As  this  week  Ls  Captive  Nations  Week, 
we  reflect  upon  the  cireumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Soviet  conquest  of  Eastern 
Europe.  We  should  reexamine  the  am- 
biguities in.  and  misundei-standings  of 
the  terminology  used  during  discussions 
V  ilh  the  Soviet  Union  during  World  War 
II.  It  was  precisely  due  to  a  failure  t(» 
know  how  the  CommunLsts  would  inter- 
pret agreements  at  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and 
elsewhere  which  substantially  contrib- 
uted to  the  demise  of  liberty  in  Eastern 
Eurojje. 

For  ex.-^mple.  at  Yalta  the  Russiaus 
agreed  to  the  restoration  of  democratic 
government  in  Poland.  Yet  by  this  thej- 
.meant  Soviet  style  one-party  puppet 
"democracy"  as  practiced  In  their  own 
countrj-.  They  thus  demanded  the  ex- 
clu.sion  of  genuinely  democratic  Polish 
leaders  from  the  government.  Since  an 
entirely  different  set  of  definitions  mu.st 
be  used  in  negotiations  with  Communist 
regimes,  we  miust  be  totally  aware  of 
what  inferences  the  Soviets  may  even- 
tually draw  from  any  agieement  with  the 
West  before — and  I  particu.arly  stress 
the  word  "before" — we  .sign  any  agree- 
ment. 

Even  now  we  continue  to  learn  through 
bitter  experience  of  the  so-called  Paris 
Peace  Accord  what  can  be  done  with  an 
agreement  ostensibly  designed  to  end  the 
war.  We  now  witness  the  ludicrous  spec- 
tacle of  the  North  Vietnamese  maintain- 
ing that  they  never  violated  the  basic 
terms  of  the  cease-fire,  and  even  that  the 
United  States  committed  tlie  violations 
of  tlie  cease-fire  and  must  now  fulfill  the 
agieement  by  extending  them  aid  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country  they  de- 
stroyed through  tlieir  aggression.  They 
contend  that  without  such  reparations 
they  will  continue  to 'refuse  to  give  us 
Information  on  our  MIA's  that  had  been 
promised  even  before  the  so-called  cease- 
fire took  effect.  The  Communists  have 
thus  managed  to  construe  the  words  of 
the  Paris  Accords  in  such  a  manner  to  so- 
lidify their  aggression  and  frustrate  our 
efforts  to  salvage  the  lives  of  a  few  refu- 
gees. It  Is  our  efforts  which  have  been  de- 
nounced as  gross  violations  of  the  ac- 
cords. The  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  other  Communist  allies  ot 
Hanoi  have  completely  supported  this 
dishonest  Interpretation  of  a  solemn 
agreement. 

With  that  painful  memory  before  us, 
we  are  still  haunted  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  enslavement  of  the  people  of  East- 
em  E^urope.  We  must  be  more  vigilant 
than  ever  before  about  agreements  witli 
Communist  regimes.  I  believe  that  prior 
to  any  agreement  concerning  Europe  in 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation, we  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  such  an  agreement  here. 

The  President  never  submitted   the 
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Paris  Peace  Accord  to  the  Senate  but 
simply  sigrned  It  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment. Euphoria  produced  by  the  thought 
that  the  war  would  end  prevents  ques- 
tions about  the  failure  to  consult  Con- 
Kre»  on  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
accords.  Now,  again,  we  are  told  to  antici- 
pate a  Presidential  signature  to  the 
European  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  which  was  negotiated  se- 
cretly with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
allegedly  resolve  problems  resulting  from 
World  War  n.  If  this  agreement  climaxes 
the  end  of  World  War  II  the  way  the 
Paris  accords  terminated  the  Vietnam 
war  we  are  again  courting  disaster. 

TechnicaUy  this  vehicle  is  not  a 
"treaty."  but  only  an  agreement  of  in- 
tent. TTierefore,  no  Senate  approval  is 
required.  Nonetheless,  the  Congress 
.should  have  an  oppoi-tunity  to  examine 
this  agreement  of  intent  prior  to  a 
Presidential  signature.  We  can  only  have 
united  American  suppoit  for  our  foreign 
policy  when  we  know  what  that  foreign 
policy  Ls.  Pi'esidential  agreements  are 
now  the  major  instruments  used  to  de- 
vise American  foreign  policy.  The  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  can 
only  be  expected  to  support  the  agree- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  if  they 
are  fully  informed  about  their  nature 
and  content.  Therefore,  before  the  final 
document  is  signed  we  should  be  publicly 
apprised  of  the  terms  of  the  completed 
agreement. 

So  far  only  a  few  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
anticipated  agreement  have  leaked  out. 
This  limited  information  should  give  us 
considerable  cause  for  concern  about  the 
final  product.  Even  the  New  York  Times 
reflected  substantial  skepticism  about 
the  results  of  the  Conference.  In  an  edi- 
torial on  "The  35-Nation  Summit"  the 
Times  on  June  20,  1975  summarized  tlie 
proceedings  as  follows: 

The  lengthy  document  drafted  Rt  Geuevfi 
by  hundreds  of  diplomats  over  thoubands  of 
hours  has  as  many  holes  in  it  as  a  Swisb 
cheese  and  has  been  converted  into  a  declara- 
tion of  Intent,  rather  than  a  binding  agree- 
ment. Otherwise,  no  accord  at  all  would  have 
been  possible. 

The  major  result  of  the  Conference 
appears  to  be  a  final  agreement  that  will 
confirm  the  boundaries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope as  the  Soviet  Union  has  determined 
them  by  force  of  ai-ms  since  the  Second 
World  War.  The  Soviet  Union  has  at- 
tempted to  ratify  its  conquests  in  this 
manner  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It  would 
give  them  an  added  weapon  in  the  event 
of  uprisings  as  in  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  23.  the  Nobel 
prize  winning  writer  Alexandr  Solzhenlt- 
uyn  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
plight  of  others  who,  like  himself,  has 
suffered  under  Communist  rule.  On  the 
European  Conference  he  wrote  as 
follows: 

Soon,  at  the  35-natlon  European  security 
talks,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  will 
confirm  the  slavery  of  their  brother  countries 
of  the  East,  aU  the  while  believing  they  are 
strengthening  the  prospects  of  peace. 

Because  of  what  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  the  prospective  agreement  we 
should  question,  as  Solzhenitsyn  does, 
whether  the  true  security  of  either  Eu- 
rope or  the  United  States  is  served  by  the 
impending  agreement.  Through  the  so- 
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called  Basket  I  section  of  the  agi-eement, 
the  Soviets  receive  assurances  of  the  in- 
violability of  frontiers  and  a  confirma- 
tion, In  effect,  of  their  right  to  rule  over 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  While  we 
Ucitly  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
so-called  Brezhnev  doctiine  by  this 
agieement,  we  must  seriously  ask  just 
what  security  do  we  gain  in  return.  While 
the  Soviets  still  may  inteifere  massively 
in  the  affairs  of  Ea-stem  Europe,  as  they 
did  in  1968  in  Czechcslovakia,  we  do  not 
secure  their  pledge  to  cease  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  countries  of 
We.stern  Europe,  including  our  NATO 
aUies. 

In  fact,  during  the  vei-y  negotiations 
which  were  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  was  extending 
massive  assLstance  to  the  Commimlst 
Party  of  Portugal.  Reliable  estimates 
place  direct  Soviet  assistance  to  the  Por- 
tuifuese  Communists  at  upward  of  $50 
million.  It  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  Soviet 
skill  that  they  can  balance  negotiations 
which  would  keep  the  West  from  Inter- 
leiing  with  -their  affairs,"  and  at  the 
-same  time  presene  their  "right"  to  en- 
gage themselves  in  the  internal  affairs 
ot  others,  driving  a  valuable  allv  out  of 
NATO  as  they  attempt  to  undei-mine 
Portugal's  April  election  results. 

This  is  just  one  Illustration  of  how 
■  he  Soviets  interpret  roninterference  in 
tlie  affairs  of  other  nations.  Thus,  while 
tile  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  well 
be  enhanced  by  this  agreement,  the  se- 
curity of  Western  Europe  will  not  be  in- 
creased. But  to  the  extent  Western  coun- 
tries delude  themselves  into  believing  that 
this  paper  agreement  provides  them  some 
additional  secmity,  their  mistake  may 
prove  dangerous. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  touch  upon  a  fre- 
quent apology  given  for  the  nature  of 
the  agreement.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  agreement  is  only  a  statement  of  in- 
tent and,  consequently,  the  final  docu- 
ment should  not  be  regarded  as  particu- 
larly important.  This  reasoning  has  been 
given  for  both  the  dirth  of  news  cover- 
age on  the  Conference  and  the  seemingly 
casual  attitude  toward  It  taken  by  our 
Government.  But  thii  explanation  is  in- 
adequate. 

If  the  agreement  is  unimportant,  why 
have  we  been  attending  periodic  meet- 
ings for  the  last  2  years.  In  order  to  ne- 
gotiate and  sign  such  a  document? 

If  the  agreement  has  no  immediate  im- 
portance, why  do  we  set  an  arbitrary 
deadUne  for  a  final  agreement  before  we 
have  either  all  the  difficulties  resolved  or 
before  we  have  any  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  specific  details  of  the  docu- 
ment? 

If  the  concluding  result  of  the  Confer- 
ence has  little  significance,  why  have  35 
nations  seen  fit  to  send  representatives 
to  the  meetings  and  insist  that  their  own 
particular  problems  be  addressed  in  the 
final  document? 

If  it  is  of  little  consequence,  why  must 
the  details  of  both  the  negotiations  and 
the  final  text  be  kept  imder  lock  and  key? 
Why  cannot  even  this  allegedly  limited 
"agreement  of  Intent"  be  openly  arrived 
at? 

And  a  final  and  most  disttirbing  ques- 
tion: Why  does  the  Soviet  Union  press 
so  vigorously  for  a  final  agreement  now? 
Should  not  the  Kremlin's  anxiety  for  a 


speedy  agreement  make  us  doubly  sus- 
picious about  the  potential  use  they 
might  make  of  the  final  document? 

Only  when  these  questions  receive  sat- 
isfactory answers  can  the  American  peo- 
ple be  expected  to  support  the  final 
agreement.  Therefore.  I  urge  that  before 
he  signs,  the  President  should  advise  the 
Congi-ess  and  the  American  people  of 
what  he  is  committing  them  to,  and  what 
will  be  the  implications  for  our  allies  and 
those  citizens  of  the  captive  nations. 
This  much  at  least  we  owe  to  ourselves 
and  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  whose 
Plight  we  reflect  upon  this  week. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
article  by  Solzhenitsyn  and  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  to  which  I 
have  refened  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

IFTom  the  New  York  Times.  June  23,  1975 1 
The  Bio  Losers  in  the  Third  Worid  Wa-j 
(By  Alezsandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn) 
Paris.— When  the  Second  World  War  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  the  First,  the  question 
that  obsessed  everyone  was  whether  World 
War  III  would  follow  in  turn.  How  many 
concessions  and  sacrifices  were  made  to  de- 
lay it,  in  the  hope  of  perhaps  avoiding  it  al- 
together? 

But  very  few  have  noticed,  or  have  haU 
ihe  courage  to  admit,  that  World  War  lU 
has  already  happened,  that  it  has  already 
passed  Into  history.  It  ended  this  year— 
with  the  free  world  soundly  defeated. 

World  War  in  began  Immediatelv  after 
World  War  U,  The  seeds  were  planted  as 
that  war  ended,  and  it  first  saw  the  Ught  of 
divy  at  Yalta  In  1945,  as  the  cowardly  pens 
of  Roosevelt  and  ChurchiU.  anxious  to  cele- 
brate their  victory  with  a  litany  of  conces- 
sions, signed  away  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithua- 
nia. Moldavia,  Mongolia,  condemned  to  death 
or  to  concentration  camps  millions  of  Soviet 
citizens,  created  an  ineffectual  United  Na- 
tions Assembly,  and  finally  abandoned  Yu- 
goslavia, Albania,  Poland,  Btilgaria,  Ruma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  East  Ger- 
many. 

World  War  III  began  differently  from  its 
two  predecessors,  not  with  an  exchange  of 
notes  breaking  off  relations,  or  with  massive 
air  raids.  It  began  clandestinely;  It  Insiu- 
uated  itself  into  the  world  iiuder  cover  of 
pseudonyms:  "democratic"  change  ap- 
proved by  100  per  cent  of  the  population: 
Cold  War;  peaceful  coexistence;  normaliza- 
tion; realpoUtlk;  detente,  or  trade  agree- 
ments that  served  only  the  aggressor.  Ttyinj; 
to  avoid  World  War  in  at  any  price,  the  West 
permitted  it,  allowed  it  to  devastate  and  en- 
slave twenty  coiuitries,  and  to  change  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

tJnder  careful  scrutiny,  the  last  thirty 
years  are  clearly  a  long,  though  tortuous, 
decline  of  the  West— nothing  but  a  descent, 
a  plummeting  downward,  nothing  but  en- 
feeblement  and  decadence.  The  powerful 
Western  countries  that  emerged  victorious 
from  the  first  two  World  Wars  have  been 
intent  on  courting  weakness  during  these 
thirty  years  of  peace,  squandering  real  or 
potential  allies,  ruining  their  credibility 
abandoning  territory  and  populations  to  an 
implacable  enemy:  Immense,  populous  China, 
their  most  important  ally  during  World  War 
n.  North  Korea,  Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  and 
now  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia;  Laos  la 
about  to  go;  ThaUand,  South  Korea  and 
Israel  are  threatened;  Portugal  is  leaping 
into  the  same  abyss.  Finland  and  Austria 
await  their  fate  with  resignation.  Impotent 
to  defend  themselves  and  clearly  with  no 
reason  to  expect  assistance  from  abroad. 

It  is  Impoflsible  to  mention  all  the  small 
Airican  and  Arab  countries  that  have  becom* 
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the  puppets  of  Communism,  as  well  as  so 
many  others,  even  In  Europe,  that  must  sub- 
mit in  order  to  survive.  The  United  Nations, 
a  total  failure,  the  worst  democracy  In  the 
world,  the  plaything  of  irresponsibility,  has 
become  a  platform  from  which  to  ridicule 
the  West,  a  reflection  of  its  brutal  fall  from 
power. 

Therefore,  if  the  victors  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  %'anquished  by  surrendering 
more  countries  and  peoples  than  were  ever 
surrendered  following  any  military  capitula- 
tion In  history.  It  Is  no  mere  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  World  War  m  has  already  taken 
place  and  has  ended  In  the  West's  defeat. 

Today,  as  the  longest  aiMl  most  dramatic 
battle  of  this  war,  that  of  Vietnam,  ends 
tragically  In  the  assassination  of  thousands 
and  the  Imprisonment  of  millions  of  others, 
we  rack  our  brains  in  vain  to  uncover  occa- 
sions during  the  last  thirty  years  when  the 
West  succeeded  in  maintaining  Its  positions. 

We  might  Indeed  say  there  were  three: 
Greece  In  1947,  West  Berlin  In  1948,  and 
South  Korea  in  1950.  These  three  cases  in- 
spired faith  and  hope  in  the  West.  But  re- 
view UMm  In  the  present  context:  Which  of 
the  three  today  has  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  eoslavemenl?  Who  wlU  defend  them 
when  they  are  threatened?  What  Senate  wiU 
ratify  the  shipment  of  arms  and  aid?  Who 
will  not  prefer  tranquillity  to  their  freedom? 
Doea  the  Atlantic  alliance,  which  has  already 
lost  four  countries,  stUl  exist?  When  valiant 
Israel  was  defending  itself  with  unfailing 
solidarity.  Europe  capitulated,  country  after 
country,  before  the  threat  of  fewer  Sunday 
afternoon  outings  In  the  family  auto. 

Two  or  three  glorious  decades  of  this  kind 
of  peacefiu  coexistence  and  the  verj*  concept 
of  the  West  will  dU«ppear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

World  War  m  was  precipitated  In  the 
West's  most  vulnerable  spot,  the  human  de- 
sire to  prolong  prosperity  at  the  price  of 
illusory  concessions.  Which  explains  the  Joy 
expressed  at  each  new  agreement  (as  if  any 
one  of  them  had  ever  been  respected  by  the 
Soviet  Union  except  when  It  served  Its  pur- 
poses). Soon,  at  the  35-uation  European 
security  talks,  the  countries  of  Western  Lu- 
rope  wiU  confirm  the  slavery  of  their  brother 
countries  of  the  East,  all  the  whUe  believing 
they  are  strengthening  the  prospects  for 
peace. 

I  have  described  the  situation  as  it  appears 
clearly  to  the  average  man  of  the  Eastern 
countries,  from  Pozuan  to  Canton.  But 
Western  spirits  wUl  need  considerable  firm- 
ness and  Western  eyes  will  need  to  be  par- 
ticularly clear-sighted  to  discern  and  accept 
the  evidence  of  the  methodical,  constant, 
and  triumphant  Instigation  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  throughout  the  world  emanating 
from  one  source  for  almost  sixty  years. 

They  need  only  consult  the  map  of  the 
world  to  see  which  countries  are  already 
marked  for  the  next  holocaust. 

Of  course,  no  one  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  West  tmdertake  the  defense  of  Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia,  Formosa,  or  the  waUp- 
plues;  no  one  can  dare  blame  It  for  not 
wanting  to  do  so.  But  those  youug  men  who 
refused  to  bear  the  pain  and  anguish  of  the 
far-away  war  In  Vietnam  will  not  have 
passed  the  age  of  military  service  before 
they — not  their  sons — must  fall  in  defense 
of  America.  But  by  then  it  will  b©  too  late. 

There  is  no  longer  any  point  in  asking  how 
to  prevent  World  War  in.  We  must  have  the 
courage  and  lucidity  to  stop  the  Fourth. 
Stop  it  we  must;  not  faU  to  our  knees  as  It 
approaches. 

IFrcm  the  Nev;-  York  Times.  June  20,  1975] 
Thx  SS-Nation  Summit 
Soviet  concessions  In  the  past  few  we«ks 
on  many  of  the  Issues  still  outstanding  in 
the  35-nation  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  have  brought  one  of 
liistory's  strangest  diplomatic  transactions 
close  to  completion. 


la  31  months  of  negotiation,  Moscow  has 
sought  m  surrogate  WotM  War  n  peace 
treaty  to  ratify  the  territorial  status  quo. 
The  Western  and  neutral  participants  have 
been  Intent  on  Improving,  not  freeelng,  the 
status  quo.  The  lengthy  document  drafted 
In  Geneva  by  hundreds  of  diplomats  over 
thousands  of  hours  has  as  many  holes  in  it 
as  a  Swiss  cheese  and  has  l>eeu  converted 
into  a  declaration  of  Intent,  rather  than  a 
binding  agreement.  Otherwise,  no  accord  at 
all  would  have  been  possible. 

The  whole  enterprise  cotild  still  be  blocked 
by  Soviet  refusal  to  go  the  last  mile  on  ad- 
vance notice  of  military  maneuvers,  the 
most  important  issue  not  yet  fully  resolved. 
But  the  likelihood  now  is  that  final  com- 
promises on  the  document  will  be  made,  per- 
haps even  in  time  to  permit  Its  ceremonial 
signing  at  a  35-nation  summit  meeting  In 
Helsinki  in  late  July  as  Leonid  Brezhnev 
desires. 

To  dignify  the  document  in  this  way  will 
be  sad — and  may  even  be  demeaning  for  the 
Western  leaders  ^-ho  participate.  But  what 
wotild  be  particularly  dangerous  would  be  to 
permit  the  meeting  to  confirm  in  American 
and  West  European  eyes  the  iUuslon  that  aU 
the  basic  questions  dividing  the  Soviet  and 
Western  worlds  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled. 

In  return  for  accepting  the  principle  ol 
the  "inviolability  of  frontiers,"  the  West  has 
obtained  a  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
border  changes  by  peaceful  means  and  a 
series  of  modest  Soviet  pledges  to  freer 
movement  of  persons  and  information.  Mos- 
cow will  thereby  get  what  it  wants  immedi- 
ately— the  summit  meeting  that  will  seem 
to  consecrate  the  status  quo.  But  it  will  be 
years  before  the  West  will  know  how  much, 
if  at  all,  the  Soviet  Union  vrtll  carry  out  Its 
own  vague  promises.  So  far,  detente  has 
brought  a  severe  tlghtenlng-up  of  police 
controls  within  the  U^B.R. 

More  serious,  detente  has  failed  to  Inhibit 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  and  the  seizure  of  most  of  the 
levers  of  power  In  Portugal  by  a  Moscow- 
aligned  Communlsst  party.  No  progress  of 
importance  has  been  made  In  the  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  mutual  force  reduction  talks 
in  Vienna.  The  Soviet-Anierican  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT  II)  are  run- 
nlni;  Into  difficulty. 

If  a  3&-natlon  summit  conference  cannot 
be  delayed  until  these  uncertainties  are 
cleared  away.  It  should  at  lea<3t  be  utilized 
for  some  frank  talk — privately  and  publicly — 
to  avoid  euphoria  In  the  West  and  to  put 
Moscow  on  notice  that  detente  must  be  a 
two-way  street. 

ADDITIONAL   STATEMENT  BT   MR.  TRtTRMOND   ON 
XVKOPEAN  SECHRITT  CX)NFERENCK  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  recently  reported  that  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope will  be  concluded  in  a  major  cere- 
mony beginning  on  July  30,  1975.  It  has 
been  reported  that  both  President  Pord 
and  First  Secretary  Brezhnev  will  at- 
tend. 

The  CSCE  has  been  In  progress  for 
over  2!A  years,  with  35  nations  partici- 
pating In  an  effort  to  design  a  treaty  end- 
ing many  long-standing  disputes  In  Eu- 
rope. The  document  the  Conference  has 
been  working  on  apparently  encompasses 
four  major  areas  of  international  con- 
cern: European  security,  scientific  and 
technological  cooperative,  human  con- 
tact, and  the  construction  of  some  type 
of  European  collective  security  ma- 
chinery. 

These  proceedings,  which  vdll  affect 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  as  well 
as  the  fate  of  other  nations,  have  been 
conducted  laigely  in  a  veil  of  secrecy  with 


Tlrtually  no  iwess  coverage  until  the  last 
few  weeks.  Unfortunately,  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  is  pre- 
pared to  venture  to  Helsinki  at  the  end 
of  this  month  to  sign  the  document  with- 
out fully  exploring  whetlier  such  an  act 
Is  in  the  American  interest. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  wiuch 
should  he  looked  into  first.  The  Confer- 
ence was  initiated  largely  as  a  result  of 
Soviet  efforts.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
pushing  the  idea  of  such  a  proceeding 
since  1954.  Thus,  although  the  Confer- 
ence has  been  thought  of  by  some  as  an 
aspect  of  the  recent  era  of  detente,  this 
Is  not  strictly  true. 

In  fact,  the  original  Soviet  proposals 
specifically  did  not  include  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Conference. 
Clearly  if  we  did  not  participate  in  dis- 
cussions of  European  security,  the  So- 
viets could  practically  dictate  terms  to 
our  West  European  NATO  partners.  Any 
sort  of  European  collective  security  ar- 
rangement made  without  our  participa- 
tion would  leave  the  Soviet  Union  as  un- 
disputed arbiter  of  all  European  affairs. 
Obviously,  this  proposal  was  not  accept- 
able to  ourselves  or  our  NATO  partners. 

Furthermore,  the  major  Soviet  goal  in 
the  Conference  now  appears  to  be  the 
legitimization  of  the  status  quo  in  Eu- 
rope, or  Western  acceptance  of  the 
Breshnev  doctrine  of  Soviet  domination 
in  Eastern  Europe.  In  return,  we  are  to 
receive  a  '•declaration  of  intent"  from 
the  East  Europeans  to  allow  freer  move- 
ment of  persons  and  publications,  and 
Increased  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation. Considering  how  readily  the 
Communists  have  broken  and  subverted 
treaties  in  the  past,  it  seems  unllkeU' 
that  a  "declaration  of  intent"  from  them 
is  worth  the  paper  it  Is  written  on. 

All  available  evidence  concerning  the 
CSCE  thus  appears  to  bear  out  the  New 
York  Times  view  that  "it  looks,  feels,  and 
smells  like  a  typical  Moscow  sucker 
play — all  take  and  no  give." 

Mr.  President,  this  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  happen.  The  CSCE  document 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  more 
than  the  select  few  who  are  preparing  to 
rush  our  Nation's  approval,  at  Soviet  re- 
quest. Along  with  the  President,  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  entrusted  to 
act  in  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
and  we  must  be  accountable  to  them  for 
our  actions  and  those  of  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  In  this  Instance,  we  cannot 
abdicate  our  responsibility  In  dealing 
with  the  Soilets.  The  world  has  become 
too  Interdependent,  and  some  of  the  ad- 
verse developments  of  our  detente  pol- 
icy have  shown  we  should  and  muit 
maintain  a  constant  vigil. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  mj-  en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  resolution. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr.   President,  I 


am 


honored  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  dur- 
ing this  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  to  emphasize  and  reiterate 
the  support  of  tlie  American  people  for 
the  objectives  of  human  freedom  and  na- 
tional self-determination  throughout  the 
world. 

In  many  ]>arts  of  the  \sorld.  people  do 
not  enjoy  as  we  do  the  most  basic  of  hu- 
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man  rights — the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech;  the  right  of  free  emigration:  the 
right  of  personal  freedom;  and  the  right 
of  equal  opportunity.  We  are  obligated  as 
ceneficlaries  of  these  basic  freedoms  to 
i3alBrm  our  belief  that  these  rights 
Miould  be  extended  to  tlie  citizens  of 
.'Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Esto- 
nia. Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland. 
Romania,  the  Ukraine,  and  other  captive 
nations. 

One  has  only  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
those  who  have  been  denied  basic  human 
J  ighte  to  experience  a  renewed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  freedoms  Americans  some- 
times take  for  granted,  and  a  revived 
liope  that  these  freedoms  will  be  extended 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  warning  issued  only  this  week 
by  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn,  who  said: 

Alas,  Huch  ia  human  nature  that  we  never 
feel  the  sufferings  of  others  until  we  our- 
selves} have  to  sliare  Uiem.  I  am  not  certain 
in  my  addresses  here  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
conveying  the  breadth  of  that  terrible  reality 
to  American  Bociety  which  i.s  complaceiit.  in 
lis  prosperity. 

Let  us  demonstrate  that  \^e  need  not 
experience  oppression  and  loss  of  free- 
dom in  order  to  identify  with  and  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  desire  of  other  peo- 
ples to  achieve  freedom  and  .self-deter- 
mination. 

Many  Americans  have  involved  them- 
selves in  the  international  effort  to  in- 
sure human  rights  for  those  in  all  coim- 
trles  where  these  rights  are  not  now  rec- 
ognized. I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  members  of  organizations  committed 
to  these  objectives,  and  to  realfirm  my 
own  commitment. 


FEDERAL  RULES  OP  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE AMENDMENTS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6799. 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (un.  6799)  to  approve  certain  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend  cer- 
tain of  them,  and  to  make  certain  additional 
amendments  to  those  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  bill  is  limited  to  1  hoiu-,  to 
he  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  MrCLELLAN),  with  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute,  to  sub- 
mit a  House  concmTent  resolution  per- 
taining to  the  Chief  of  tlie  Capitol 
PoUce? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CHIEF 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  POLICE  TO 
ANSWER  INTERROGATORIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
tlie  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
•sage  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  ooncurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  342) 
authorizing  the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  PoUce 
to  answer  interrogatories  in  a  civil  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agi'eed  to. 

FEDERAL      RULES      OP      CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

Tiie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6799)  to  approve  certain 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
amend  certain  of  them,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain additional  amendments  to  those 
iiiles. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  Marvin  Loewy, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  have  the  privilege  of 
tiie  floor  during  the  debate  and  vote  on 
HM.  6799. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Mor- 
c.AN ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi-.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  22,  1974,  the  Supreme  Court  for- 
warded to  Congi-ess  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Cilminal 
Procedure,  promulgated  and  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  pm'suant  to  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  3771  and  sec- 
tion 3772.  The  amendments  were  to  be- 
come effective  on  August  1, 1974. 

The  proposed  amendments  were  so  nu- 
meroas,  diverse,  and  controversial  that 
Congress  did  not  have  adequate  time  to 
evaluate  and  consider  the  proposals  be- 
fore they  were  to  become  effective.  Con- 
sequently. Congress  passed,  and  the  Pres- 
ident appi-oved,  legislation  delaying  the 
effective  date  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments until  August  1,  1975. 

Out  of  the  hearings  and  deliberations 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  emerged  H.R.  6799,  which 
passed  the  House  on  June  23,  1975. 

H.R.  6799  provides  in  section  2  that, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Couit  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  are  approved  H.R.  6799  then 
makes  same  35  amendments  to  the  Su- 
pieme  Couit  proposal. 

i,ix.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  House  bill  makes  a  good  many  im- 
pi-ovements  in  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  think  that  only  a 
few  changes  in  the  House  bill  are  desir- 
able, and  some  of  those  are  simply  clari- 
fying changes. 

The  important  matter  at  this  time  Is 
to  obtain  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  enact  a  bill  that  will  im- 
prove the  effective  operation  of  our  crim- 
inal Justice  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hkuska)  is  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  know 
lie  is  at  a  committee  meeting  and  that  he 
wants  to  be  present  during  the  considera- 
tion of  tliis  bill.  Pending  his  being  able 
to  arrive  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiusent  that  there  be  a  quonmi  call 
and  that  it  not  be  charged  to  the  time  of 
either  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
i\  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioii,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  GOOD  JOB 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  asking  the 
indulgence  of  my  friend  from  Ai-kansas. 
I  thought  it  miglit  be  interesting  to  my 
colleajj-ues  and  to  our  friends  In  the  gal- 
lery to  know  that  the  hook-up  has  just 
been  completed;  it  is  so' id.  The  Russian.s 
ha\e  said  in  English  that  it  was  a  good 
job;  we  have  said  to  them  in  Russian 
that  it  is  a  good  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

i  Applause  in  tlie  visitors  gallei^.l 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leiies  will  refrain  from  showing  their 
plessuie. 

FEDERAL  RULES  OP  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE AMENDMENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6799)  to  ap- 
prove certain  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of  them,  and 
to  make  certain  additional  amendments 
to  tho.se  rules. 

Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Senator 
Hraska,  who  is  cosponsoring  tills  meas- 
m-e,  I  am  advised  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ha.s 
an  amendment  that  he  wishes  to  pro- 
pose. We  have  a  30-minute  time  limit  on 
amendments.  I  believe  that  in  the  mean- 
time, we  can  be  hearing  his  amendment 
if  the  Senator  desires  to  offer  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  reserve  the  right,  fol- 
lowing tlie  offering  of  this  amendment 
and  the  disposition  of  it.  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  the 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  the  bill.  With 
tliat  miderstanding,  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  amendment  being  offered  to  the 
bill  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    680 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment No.  680  to  H.R.  6799  be  called  up 
and  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Src.   4.    (a)    S.'ction  808   of   the   Act   en- 
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titled  "An  Act  To  Establish  a  Code  of  Law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia",  i4>proved 
March  8,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec- 
tion 22-2801).  Is  amended  (1)  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  text  as  subsection  (a),  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  In  any  prosecution  for  the  of- 
fense of  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  for- 
cibly and  against  her  will  under  subsection 
(a)  of  thla section— 

"(A)  no  informition  concerning  the  pre- 
vious sexual  conduct  of  such  female  may 
be  received  and  considered  by  the  court  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
if«ue  of  consent; 

"(B)  no  Information  concerning  the  previ- 
ous sexual  conduct  of  such  female  may  be 
received  and  considered  by  the  court  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  issue  of  consent, 
imless  the  defendant  can  show  a  pattern  of 
past  conduct  relevant  to  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  relevant  to  the  consent  issue. 

"(2)  In  any  such  prosecution,  however,  Ije- 
fore  information  (otherwise  admissible)  is 
received  In  evidence  concerning  the  sexual 
lUstory  or  conduct  of  any  such  female,  the 
Judge  shall,  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Jury, 
determine  any  and  all  Issues  concerning  the 
question  of  admissibility. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  in  any  such  prosecution  the  court 
shall  not  require  the  prosecution  to  produce 
evidence  that  corroborates  the  victim's  tes- 
timony. If  the  victim's  testimony,  if  believed, 
establishes  every  element  of  the  crime  of 
forcible  rape. 

"(d)  Except  when  physifft!  injury  to  the 
victim  is  alleged  by  the  prosecution,  in  any 
such  prosecution,  physical  injury  or  evidence 
of  resistance  by  such  female,  shall  not  be 
required  for  the  prosecution  to  meet  it-s  bur- 
den of  proof,  and  the  Judge  shali  so  instruct 
the  Jury  to  that  effect. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  this  section  or  of  any  other  law.  in- 
formation or  other  evidence  of  prior  sexual 
relations  or  acts  between  such  feinale  and 
the  defendant  shall  be  admissi»>le  on  the 
Issue  as  to  consent.". 

(b)  Section  2031  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  18  amended  (1)  by  designating  the 
existing  text  as  subsection  (a),  and  (2,  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  (1)  In  any  prosecution  for  the  offense 
of  rape  under  subsection  (a)-  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  no  information  concerning  the  previ- 
ous sexual  conduct  of  such  female  may  be 
received  and  considered  by  the  court  except 
for  the  purpose  of  deternilnlng  the  issue  of 
consent: 

"(B)  no  Information  concerning  the  previ- 
ous sexual  conduct  of  such  female  may  be 
received  and  considered  by  the  court  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  iissue  of  consent, 
unless  the  defendant  can  show  a  pattern  of 
past  conduct  relevant  to  the  fact«  In  the 
case  and  relevant  to  the  consent  issue. 

"(2)  In  any  such  prosecution,  however, 
before  lnf<»inatlon  (otherwise  admissible)  is 
received  In  evidence  concerning  the  sexual 
history  or  conduct  of  any  such  female,  the 
judge  shall,  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Jury, 
determine  any  and  all  Issues  concerning  the 
question  of  admissibility. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  in  any  such  prosecution  the  court 
shall  not  require  the  prosecution  to  producQ 
evidence  that  corroborates  the  victim's  testi- 
mony, if  the  victim's  testimony.  If  believed, 
establishes  every  element  of  the  crime  of 
forcible  rape. 

"(d)  Except  when  physical  injury  to  the 
victim  Is  alleged  by  the  proseoutlMi  In  any 
such  prosecution,  physical  Injury  or  evidence 
of  resistance  by  such  female,  shall  not  b« 
required  for  the  prosecution  to  meet  Its  bur- 
den of  proof,  and  the  judge  shall  so  Instruct 
the  jury  to  that  effect. 


"(e)  Notvrlthstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law,  informa- 
tion or  other  evidence  of  prlmr  sexual  rela- 
tions or  acts  between  such  female  and  ths 
defendant  shall  b«  admissible  on  the  Usue 
a«  to  consent.". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Crans- 
ton and  DoMENici  be  added  as  cospon- 
.sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  the  "1975  act  to  reform  trial 
standards  for  the  crime  of  rape,"  would 
amend  the  D.C.  Code,  section  22-2801  and 
title  18  U.S.C.  section  2031  by  adding  evi- 
dentiary standards  relating  to  the  sub- 
stantive elements  of  the  crime  of  rape. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
direct  the  Judge  to: 

First.  Closely  scrutinize  tlie  admissibil- 
ity of  evidence  relating  to  the  victim's 
previous  sexual  conduct; 

Second.  Determine  such  admissibility 
out  of  the  presence  of  the  jury; 

Tliird.  Not  require  the  prosecution  to 
produce  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
victim's  testimony,  if  the  victim  estab- 
lishes every  element  of  the  crime  of 
forcible  rape;  and 

Fourth.  Not  require  evidence  of  physi- 
cal injury  or  resistance  by  the  plaintiff 
unless  it  is  so  alleged  In  the  charges. 

These  provisions  seek  to  encourage  vic- 
tims of  rape  to  report  the  crime  and 
prosecute. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  articles  in  tlie  Wash- 
ington Post  revealing  the  numerous  rapes 
committed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
The  facts  are  still  unfolding. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  re- 
ported the  latest  FBI  statistics  on  forci- 
ble rape.  I  quote  from  the  July  14,  issue 
page  1: 

In  1973.  61,000  forcible  rapes  were  reported, 
compared  with  21,250  in  1964.  Preliminary 
1974  reports  Indicate  a  9%  Increase  last  year. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  uni- 
form crime  report  in  1972  listed  769  re- 
ported rapes.  Of  those  reported,  48  per- 
cent were  prosecuted;  45.7  percent  of 
those  reported  were  convicted.  In  this 
year,  the  District  of  Columbia  Sex  Squad 
has  reported  248  rapes  between  January 
and  July  10, 1975. 

The  District  of  Columbia  City  Council 
established  a  task  force  on  rape  in  1973 
to  study  the  crime.  The  following  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  Federal  statute 
were  made,  among  others: 

1.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  vic- 
tim's prior  sexual  activity  be. admitted  if  the 
circvim8tance6  which  led  up  to  it  are  not 
similar  to  that  which  the  defendant  alleges 
precipitated  the  act  of  consensual  sexual 
activity  with  him. 

2.  Prior  Instances  wh^e  a  defendant  has 
claimed  consent  to  a  charge  of  rape  should 
be  admissible  In  a  trial  where  he  raises  a 
defense  of  consent. 

3  Explicit  legislation  should  be  enacted 
abolishing  the  corroboration  requirement  as 
to  all  the  offenses  lu  the  revised  crlmlnftl 
statutes. 

My  amendment  addresses  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

First,  the  amendment  provides  that 
no  information  concerning  the  previous 
sexual  conduct  of  the  victim  may  be  re- 


ceived and  considered  by  the  court  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
issue  of  consent. 

The  task  force  concluded  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  a  prior  act  of 
sexual  conduct  by  the  victim  be  ad- 
mitted if  the  circumstances  which  led  up 
to  it  are  not  similar  to  that  which  thi- 
defendant  alleges  precipitated  the  act. 
This  conclusion  is  based  upon  findings 
of  misuse  of  such  evidence  and  adverse 
prejudicial  inferences  that  the  victim  is 
not  worthy  of  legal  protection;  that  slic 
is  a  "loose  woman."  To  avoid  these  prej- 
udicial conclusions,  prior  sexual  acts  of 
the  victim  should  be  excluded  upon  con- 
dition. 

Some  believe  that  prior  .sexual  acts 
should  never  be  admitted  because  prior 
acts  are  ipso  facto  not  relevant  to  the 
specific  act  before  the  judge.  Another 
view  would  be  to  recognize  prior  sexual 
acts  with  the  same  defendant  as  beinc 
relevant.  Still  another  view  would  limit 
the  evidence  to  prior  sexual  activity  un- 
der circumstances  similar  to  that  alleged 
in  order  to  prove  the  Issue  of  consent. 
The  D.C.  task  force  proposed  that  previ- 
ous sexual  conduct  of  the  victim  be  ad- 
missible to  determine  the  issue  of  consent 
if  the  defendant  can  show  a  pattern  ol 
past  conduct  relevant  to  the  consent  is- 
sue. My  amendment  adopts  the  task  force 
standard. 

This  allows  the  defendant  to  intro- 
duce evidence  to  prove  the  plaintiff  has 
had  previous  sexual  relations  voluntarily 
with  the  defendant  and  tliat  the  de- 
fendant is  not  guilty  of  rape.  In  \.h\< 
event,  previous  sexual  acts  may  establish 
a  pattern  of  past  conduct  relevant  to  the 
issue  of  consent  as  claimed  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

Second,  my  amendment  provides  tliat 
the  admissibility  of  such  evidence  be  de- 
termined out  of  the  presence  of  the  jury. 

This  protects  the  defendant  by  con- 
tinuing to  allov.'  him  to  rebut  the  victim's 
charges  without  prejudicing  liim  in  the 
eyes  of  the  jury.  It  places  the  burden 
upon  the  Judge  to  determine  whether 
evidence  of  the  victim's  prior  sexual  acts 
Is  relevant  to  consenting  to  sexual  con- 
duct as  charged  against  the  accused.  As 
a  matter  of  law,  tliis  burden  is  upon  the 
judge  to  determine  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  which  may  be  misused  or  prej- 
udicial. This  legal  duty  should  be  exer- 
cised with  the  view  for  the  trier  of  fact 
to  hear  the  case,  ratlier  than  summarily 
dismissing  it. 

Third,  the  amendment  eliminates  the 
requirement  on  the  prosecution  to  pro- 
duce evidence  that  corroborates  the  vic- 
tim's testimony,  if  the  victim's  testimony, 
if  believed,  establishes  every  element  of 
the  crime  of  forcible  rape.  Tills  does  not 
create  a  more  lenient  standard  of  proof 
because  the  victim  must  still  prove  all 
elements  of  the  crime  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  Corroborative  evidence  of  the 
rape  and  the  identity  of  the  assailaiit 
will  usually  be  presented  to  substantiate 
the  charges.  However,  corroboration  is 
sometimes  virtually  impossible. 

The  requirement  of  corroboration  iti 
rape  cases  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
defendant  against  false  accusation,  but 
it  has  many  disadvantages: 

First.  Some  rapes  entirely  lack  corrob- 
oration, because  it  is  a  crime  that  usu- 
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ally  occurs  not  In  the  presence  of  wit- 
Benes  and  because  victims  frequently  do 
not  seek  immediate  medical  attention. 

8ec(md.  The  requirement  is  a  aisnifi- 
cant  factor  tn  the  non-prosecution  of 
forcible  rape. 

lliird.  It  discourages  the  rcpoiiins  of 
rtpes. 

Fourtli.  It  is  a  built-in  Issue  raised  at 
the  trial  and  appellate  level  in  most  rape 
cases  by  defense  counsel  solely  as  a  tac- 
tical measure. 

It  has  been  reported  that  at  least  35 
States  have  dispensed  with  the  require- 
m&at  that  the  plaintiff's  testimony  be 
corroborated.  It  hsus  proven  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  criminal  Justice  system  and 
shotild  be  repealed. 

My  amendment  would  not  require  cor- 
roboration of  the  victim's  testimony  If 
an  the  elements  of  the  charge  have  been 
established  by  the  testimony  of  the  vic- 
tim. For  the  crime  of  fcn-dble  rape,  she 
must  prove:  First  the  defendant  had 
sexual  relations  with  her,  and  second, 
that  such  act  was  forcible  and  against 
her  will  as  to  place  her  in  reasonable 
fear  of  death  or  grave  bodily  harm. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  requires  that 
except  when  physical  injury  to  the  vic- 
tim Is  alleged  by  the  prosecution,  physi- 
cal Injury  or  evidence  of  resistance  by 
the  victim  shall  not  be  required,  and  the 
Judge  shall  so  instruct  the  jury  to  that 
effect. 

The  D.C.  task  force  found  that  all 
rapes  do  not  result  in  the  kind  of  phys- 
ical Injury  which  is  apparent,  absent 
medical  examinations.  Those  victims 
wMdi  have  not  had  medical  treatment 
riiould  not  be  precluded  from  bringing 
chutes  when  {^ysical  Injmr  Is  not  a 
part  of  the  charge.  Although  medical  evi- 
dence Is  probative  and  may  substantiate 
the  charges,  a  case  should  be  heard  when 
medical  evidence  is  not  obtainable. 

Finally,  information  or  other  evidence 
of  prior  sexual  relations  or  acts  between 
the  victim  and  the  defendant  shall  be 
admissible  on  the  issue  of  consent.  This 
explicitly  directs  the  Judge  to  admit  the 
defendant's  evidence  that  the  victim  has 
consented  to  previous  acts  with  him. 
Thus  the  inference  may  be  drawn  by  the 
Jury  that  she  consented  to  the  partic- 
ular act  in  question. 

In  conchision,  Mr.  President,  each  of 
these  provisions  is  necessary  to  encour- 
age victims  to  report  and  prosecute  rape 
charges,  and  I  \nrge  support  by  each  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Sir.  McCLBLLMX.  Has  the  Senator 
completed  hla  statement? 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand from  Hie  distinguished  Chair- 
man that  consideration  is  being  given 
to  some  of  these  provisions  under  S.  1; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MoCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presklent.  I 
yield  aiyself  such  time  as  I  aiay  use  on 
the  amendment. 

The  aaiendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  amend  eeetlon  2031 
oi  title  It  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
section  22-2«01  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  coDcemlng  rape  to  elimi- 
nate any  special  eorroberattoa  proof  re- 
quirement, to  Umtt  toqulry  into  the  past 
sexual  conduct  of  the  victim  and  to 
eliminate  any  necessity  to  prove  physical 


Injury  or  evidence  of  resistance  on  th3 
part  of  the  viettan. 

Hie  Senator  has  made  a  strong  case 
at  least  for  careful  study  of  the  proposal. 
Indeed,  the  amendment  is  substantially 
identical  to  S.  1244  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsem)  on 
March  19,  1975,  and  subsequently  re- 
f«Ted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Piocedures,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  chair.  Although  that  bill  ha.s 
not  yet  been  acted  upon,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bUl  has  received  close  scru- 
tiny in  connection  with  the  pix>cessing 
of  S.  1,  the  "Criminal  Justice  Reform 
Act  of  1975."  Two  of  the  provisions — 
corroboi-ation  requirements  and  rape  by 
threats — were  included  in  S.  1  as  intro- 
duced. A  cun-ent  subcommittee  staff 
working  draft  of  S.  1  also  includes  pro- 
visions dealing  with  inquiry  into  the  past 
sexual  conduct  of  the  victim.  So  these 
issues  will,  iu  due  time,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidex-ed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  really  believe  that  the 
amendment  as  offei-ed  to  this  bill  is  not 
geiToane  because  this  bill  deals  only  witli 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment,  I  may  say, 
might  well  delay  agreement  in  confer- 
ence, pai'ticularly  if  the  Senate  conferees 
insisted  and  the  House  confeiees  resisted 
this  amendment,  so  it  could  prevent,  it 
could  be  an  obstacle  to  getting  this  bill 
enacted  by  Augtist  I  of  this  year,  which 
Ls  the  deadline,  and  which  is  necessary 
for  us  to  get  the  bill  signed  by  that  time. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  con- 
sider withdrawing  his  amendment  at  UiLs 
time  and  let  us  consider  his  pi-oposal  at 
a  more  appropriate  occasion  when  we 
have  a  bill  to  which  It  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  point  made  by  tlie  distinguished 
chairman.  In  light  of  the  sympathetic 
consideration  that  has  been  given  to 
some  of  my  recommendations  on  S.  1 
and  the  inooiiporation  of  some  of  those 
suggestions.  In  light  of  that  and  the  ex- 
peditious natiue  In  which  we  must  ap- 
proach the  particular  piece  of  legislation 
before  us,  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
dlstingtilshed  Senator  this  proposal  is 
under  active  consideration. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  withdraw  Uie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  want  to 
speak  before  I  continue? 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute  for  me  to 
make  a  comment  on  the  aaaoidment  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Texas  proposed? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  on 
the  amendment^  tfane. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTWCER.  Tlae 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn,  so  the 
time  is  not  on  the  amendment;  the  time 
is  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  HRUSK.\.  I  ask  for  1  minute  on 
the  bin. 

Mr.  McCI^LLAM.  Veiy  «elL 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICBR.  The  Sen- 
ator has  30  minutes  in  his  own  right. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  ^r.  President.  I  want 
to  corroborate  the  observations  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  regard  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  There  is  extensive  tes- 
timony in  the  hearing  record  on  B.  1, 
the  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  knows. 
on  this  point.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for 
his  interest  in  this  subject  and  the  rec- 
ord he  has  made. 

Two  of  the  pronsions  were  eariier  in- 
cluded in  S.  1.  and  the  third  aspect,  re- 
lating to  prior  conduct,  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  most  recent  draft  ol 
this  bUL 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

AMENUMLNT  NO.  690 

Mr.  McCI£LLAN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
690.  which  is  pending  at  the  desk,  be  of- 
fered in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
H.R.  6799.  that  it  be  agieed  to.  and  that 
the  bill,  as  tlius  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  tills  amendment  is  spon- 
sored by  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senatoi-  froln  Nebraska  and  also  by  the 
distinguislied  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  tlie  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  <l«u6e  a«<i 
insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  "Federal 
Riiles  of  Crlniiual  Pjx)oe<lure  AmendBieuu 
Act  of  1975'". 

Sbc.  2.  The  aiueuduieuts  proposed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  axe  em- 
braced in  the  order  oX  that  Court  on  April  22, 
1974,  are  approved  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  and  eitall  take  effect  on 
December  1,  1S7S.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  3  of  this  Act  tihall  also  take  eaect  on 
December  1.  1975. 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, as  amended  by  the  amendments  that 
were  proposed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  ai'e  embraced  by  the  order  of 
that  Court  on  April  22.  1974.  are  further 
amended  as  follows: 

<l)  Rule  4  <a)  and  <b)  are  amended  to 
read  as  f oUows : 

"<a)  Issuance. — If  it  appears  from  the 
complaint,  or  from  an  affidavit  or  affidavits 
filed  with  the  «omplalnt,  that  there  la  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  an  oflense  has  been 
committed  and  that  the  defendant  has  com- 
mitted it.  a  warrant  for  tlM  airest  of  the  de- 
fendant siiali  issue  to  any  officer  authorized 
by  iaw  to  execute  it.  Upon  the  req«es«  «f  the 
attorney  for  the  govermiaent  a  •umcnoaa  In- 
stead of  a  warrant  abaU  tamm.  More  tlMfi  «ue 
warrant  or  summons  may  tasue  on  tlM  save 
oonipUint.  If  a  defesidant  faUs  to  i^3|Mar  in 
respon.<w  to  the  suminous,  a  warrant  chall 
Issue. 

"(b)  PaoBABLs  Causk. — The  aniiirt^  of 
probable  cause  may  be  based  \ipon  bearsay 
evMeboe  in  whole  or  la  part.". 

<3)  Rule  4(d)  is  amended  by  redes^^jnattJi^ 
It  as  RuSe4(e). 

<4)  Rule  4(e)  Is  amended  by  riedeaignattn;.^ 
it  as  Rule  4<d),  and  pai-agraph  <S>  tbereof  ii 
anaended  to  read  as  foUows; 

"(3)  ItUmfEa.— The  wairaat  elttU  be  ex- 
eeoted  by  the  arrest  of  ttoa  arirailant  The 
officer  need  not  have  tbe  wamaaC  ia  Mb  pos- 
seasloa  at  the  tunc  at  the  arrMT.  Mrt  vpon 
reqtiest  be  shaU  show  the  wamnt  to  the 
defendant  as  soon  as  poasttaie.  U  the  officer 
does  not  have  the  warrant  in  his  possession  at 
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the  time  of  the  arrest,  he  shall  then  inform 
the  defendant  of  the  offense  charged  and  of 
«he  fact  that  a  warrant  has  been  Issued. 
Tlie  summons  shall  be  served  upon  a  defend- 
:-nt  by  delivering  a  copy  to  him  personally, 
or  by  leaving  it  at  his  dwelling  house  or 
iisual  place  of  abode  with  some  person  of 
Miitable  age  and  discretion  then  residing 
t  herein  or  by  maUing  a  copy  of  the  summons 
to  the  defendant's  last  known  address.". 

(5)  Rule  9(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
/Ollows : 

"(a)  Issuance. — ^Upou  the  request  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government  the  court  shall 
issue  a  warrant  for  each  defendant  named 
in  the  infcMrmatlon,  if  it  Is  supported  by 
oath,  or  in  the  indictment.  The  clerk  shall 
issue  a  summons  instead  of  a  warrant  upon 
the  request  of  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment or  by  direction  of  the  court.  Upon  like 
request  or  direction  he  shall  issue  more  than 
one  warrant  or  sununons  for  the  same  de- 
fendant. He  shall  deliver  the  warrant  or  sum- 
mons to  the  marshal  or  other  person  author- 
ized by  law  to  execute  or  serve  it.  If  a  defend- 
ant falls  to  appear  in  response  to  the  sum- 
mons, a  warrant  shall  issue.". 

(6)  Rule  1(e)(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  General. — The  attorney  for  the 
government  and  the  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendant or  the  defendant  when  acting  pro  se 
may  engage  in  discussions  with  a  view  toward 
reaching  an  agreement  that,  upon  the  enter- 
ing of  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere  to 
a  charged  offense  or  to  a  lesser  or  related 
offense,  the  attorney  for  the  government 
Avilt  do  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  move  for  dismissal  of  other  charges: 

"(B)  make  a  recommendation,  or  agree 
not  to  oppose  the  defendant's  request,  for  a 
partlciUar  sentence,  with  the  understanding 
that  such  recommendation  or  request  shall 
not  be  bmding  upon  the  court; 

"(C)  agree  that  a  specific  sentence  Is  the 
appropriate  disposition  of  the  case. 
The  court  shall  not  participate  in  any  such 
discussions.". 

(7)  Rule  11(e)(2)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Notice  or  Svcu  Agreement. — If  a 
plea  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the 
parties,  the  court  shall,  ou  the  record,  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  the  agreement  in  open 
court  or,  on  a  showing  of  good  cause,  iu 
camera,  at  the  time  the  plea  \3  offered. 
Thereupon  the  court  may  accept  or  reject  the 
agreement,  or  may  defer  its  decision  as  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  uutU  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  presentence 
report. 

(8)  Rule  1(e)(3)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(3)  Acceptance  of  a  Plka  Agbeesient. — 
If  the  court  accepts  the  plea  agreement,  the 
court  ShaU  Inform  the  defendant  that  It  will 
embody  In  the  Judgment  and  sentence  the 
disposition  provided  for  in  the  plea  agree- 
ment.". 

(9)  Rule  11(e)(4)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Rejection  op  a  Plea  Acreement.— 
If  the  court  rejects  the  plea  agreement,  the 
court  shall,  on  the  record.  Inform  the  parties 
of  this  fact,  advise  the  defendant  personally 
in  open  court  or,  on  a  showing  of  good  cause, 
in  camera,  that  the  court  is  not  bound  by 
the  plea  agreement,  afford  the  defendant 
the  opportunity  to  then  withdraw  his  plea, 
and  advise  the  defendant  that  if  he  persists 
In  his  guilty  plea  or  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
the  disposition  of  the  case  may  be  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  defendant  than  that  contem- 
plated by  the  plea  agreement.". 

(10)  Rule  11(e)  (6)  Is  deleted. 

(11)  Rule  12(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
loUows: 

"(e)  Ruling  on  Motion. — A  motion  made 
before  trial  shall  be  determined  before  trial 
unless  the  cotu't,  for  good  cause,  orders  that 
It  be  deferred  for  determination  at  the  trial 
of  the  general  Issue  or  until  «ft*r  verdict. 


but  no  such  determination  shall  be  deferred 
If  a  party's  right  to  appeal  is  adversely  af- 
fected. Where  factual  issues  are  Invtrtved  In 
determining  a  motion,  the  court  shall  state 
Its  essential  findings  on  the  record.". 

(12)  Rule  12(h)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  Etpect  op  Determination. — ^If  the 
court  grants  a  motion  based  on  a  defect  in 
the  institution  of  the  prosecution  or  In  the 
indictment  or  information,  it  may  also  order 
that  the  defendant  be  continued  in  custody 
or  that  his  ball  be  continued  for  a  specified 
time  pending  the  filing  of  a  new  Indictment 
or  Information.  Nothing  In  this  rule  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  of  Congress  relating  to  periods  of  lim- 
itations.". 

(13)  Rule  12.1  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Rttlk  12.1.  Notice  of  Alibi 

"(ft)  Notice  by  Defendant. — Upon  written 
demand  of  the  attorney  for  the  government 
Ktatlng  the  time,  date,  and  place  at  which 
the  alleged  offense  was  committed,  the  de- 
fendant shall  serve  within  ten  days,  or  at 
such  different  time  as  the  court  may  direct, 
upon  the  attorney  for  the  government  a 
written  notice  of  his  Intention  to  offer  a 
defense  of  alibi.  Such  notice  by  the  defen- 
dant shall  state  the  specific  place  or  places 
at  which  the  defendant  claims  to  have  been 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offense  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  witnesses  upon 
whom  he  Intends  to  relv  to  establish  such 
ahbl. 

"(b)  Disclosure  op  Information  and 
Witness. — ^Within  ten  days  thereafter,  but 
in  no  event  less  than  ten  days  before  trial, 
unless  the  court  otherwise  directs,  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  shall  serve  upon 
the  defendant  or  his  attorney  a  written  no- 
tice stating  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
witnesses  upon  whom  the  government  In- 
tends to  rely  to  establlMi  the  defendant's 
presence  at  the  scene  of  the  alleged  offense 
and  any  other  witnesses  to  be  relied  on  to 
rebut  testimony  of  any  of  the  defendant's 
alibi  witnesses. 

"(c)  Continuing  Dutt  To  Disclose. — If 
prior  to  or  during  trial,  a  party  learns  of  an 
additional  witness  whose  identity,  if  known, 
should  have  been  Included  in  the  informa- 
tion ftirnlshed  under  subdivision  (a)  or  (b), 
the  party  shaU  promptly  notify  the  other 
party  or  his  attorney  of  the  existence  and 
identity  of  such  additional  witness. 

"(d)  Failure  To  Complt. — Upon  the  fall- 
tire  of  either  party  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  rule,  the  court  may  ex- 
clude the  testimony  of  any  undisclosed  wit- 
ness offered  by  such  party  as  to  the  defend- 
ant's absence  from  or  presence  at,  the  scene 
of  the  alleged  offense.  This  rule  shall  not 
limit  the  right  of  the  defendant  to  testify  iu 
his  own  behalf. 

"(e)  Exceptions. — ^For  good  cause  shown, 
the  coiut  may  grant  an  exception  to  any  of 
the  requirements  of  subdivisions  (a) 
through  (d)  of  this  rule. 

"(f)         INAOUISSIBILIXT        or        WlTHDBAWN 

Alibi. — ^Evidence  of  an  Intention  to  rely  upon 
an  alibi  defense,  later  withdrawn,  or  of 
statements  made  in  connection  with  such  In- 
tention, is  not  admissible  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  against  the  person  who 
gave  notice  of  the  intention.". 

(14)  Rule  15(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  When  Taken. — ^Whenever  due  to  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  the  case  it  Is  in 
the  interest  of  Justice  that  the  testimony  of 
a  prospective  witness  of  a  party  be  taken 
and  preserved  for  use  at  trial,  the  court  may 
upon  motion  of  such  party  and  notice  to 
the  parties  order  that  testimony  of  such  wit- 
ness be  taken  by  deposition  and  that  any 
designated  book,  paper,  document,  record, 
recording,  or  other  material  not  privileged, 
be  produced  at  the  same  time  and  place.  If 
a  witness  is  committed  for  failure  to  give 
baU  to  appear  to  testify  at  a  trial  or  hear- 


ing, the  court  on  written  motion  of  the  wit- 
ness and  upon  notice  to  the  parties  nwy  di- 
rect that  bis  deposition  be  taken.  After  the 
deposition  has  been  subscribed  the  court 
may  discharge  the  witnees.". 

(15)  Rule  15(b)  is  amended  to  read  a*; 
follows: 

"(b)  Notice  of  Taxing. — The  party  at 
whose  instance  a  deposition  is  to  be  taken 
ShaU  give  to  every  party  reasonable  written 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  for  taking  the 
deposition.  The  notice  shall  state  the  name 
and  address  of  each  person  to  be  examined. 
On  motion  of  a  party  upon  whom  the  notice 
is  served,  the  court  for  cause  shown  may 
extend  or  shorten  the  time  or  change  the 
place  for  taking  the  deposition.  The  officer 
having  custody  of  a  defendant  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  the  time  and  place  set  for  the  exami- 
nation and  shall,  unless  the  defendant 
waives  in  writing  the  right  to  be  present,  pro- 
diice  him  at  the  examination  and  keep  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  witness  during  the  ex- 
amination, unless,  after  being  warned  by  the 
cottrt  that  dlsn.iptlve  conduct  will  cause 
him  to  be  removed  from  the  place  of  the 
taking  of  the  deposition,  he  persists  in  con- 
duct which  is  such  as  to  Justify  his  being 
excluded  from  that  place.  A  defendant  not 
in  custody  shall  have  the  right  to  be  present 
at  the  examination  upon  request  subject  to 
such  terms  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  coxnt. 
but  his  failure,  absent  good  cause  shown,  to 
appear  after  notice  and  tender  of  expenses; 
in  accordance  with  subdivision  (c)  of  this 
rule  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of  that  right 
and  of  any  objection  to  the  taking  and  use 
of  the  deposition  based  upon  that  right.". 

(16)  Rule  15(c)  is  amended  to  read  an 
follows : 

"(c)  Payment  of  Expenses. — Whenever  a 
deposition  is  taken  at  the  instance  of  the 
government,  or  whenever  a  depoeltlon  is 
taken  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant  who  is 
unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  taking 
of  the  deposition,  the  court  may  direct  that 
the  expense  of  travel  and  subsistence  of  the 
defendant  and  his  attorney  for  attendance  at 
the  examination  and  the  cost  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  deposition  shall  be  paid  by  the 
government.". 

(17)  Rule  16(a)  (1)  (A)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Disclosure  of  evidence  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"(1)  Information  subject  to  disclosure. 

"(A)  Statement  of  Defendant. — Upon  re- 
quest of  a  defendant  the  government  shall 
permit  the  defendant  to  inspect  and  copy  or 
photograph :  any  relevant  WTitten  or  recorded 
statements  made  by  the  defendant,  or  copies 
thereof,  within  the  possession,  custody  oi- 
control  of  the  government,  the  existence  of 
which  is  known,  cv  by  the  exercise  of  due 
diligence  may  become  known,  to  the  attorney 
for  the  government;  the  substance  of  any 
oral  statement  which  the  government  in- 
tends to  offer  in  evidence  at  the  trial  made 
by  the  defendant  whether  before  or  after  ar- 
rest in  response  to  interrogation  by  any  per- 
son then  known  to  the  defendant  to  be  n 
government  agent;  and  recorded  testimony 
of  the  defendant  before  a  grand  Jury  which 
relates  to  the  offense  charged.  Where  the 
defendant  is  a  corporation,  partnership,  ati- 
sociatlon  or  labor  union,  the  court  may  grant 
the  defendant,  iipon  its  motion,  discovery 
of  relevant  recorded  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness before  a  grand  Jury  who  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  testimony,  so  situated  as  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  as  to  have  been  able  legally 
to  bind  the  defendant  !n  respect  to  the  activ- 
ities involved  In  the  charges.". 

(18)  Rule  16(a>  (1)  (B)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  Defendant's  Prior  Record. — Upon 
request  of  the  defendant,  the  government 
shall  furnish  to  the  defendant  such  copy 
of  his  prior  criminal  record,  if  any,  as  is 
within  the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
the  government,  the  existence  of  which  is 
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kaown,  or  by  tbo  exercise  at  due  dUlgeuo* 
ui&y  become  kaown,  to  Uie  attorney  for  tbe 
•jovcmmitnt.". 
<  18)  Bule  l«(a)  <  i>  4  D)  Is  anuucled  to  rettd 

•*.•:  follows: 

•'<D)        KePCWTS       of       EKAtincATIOKS        IND 

TFSTs.-Opon  request  oi  a  defendaat  the 
•^jvcrtkotent  shall  permit  the  dei'endaut  to 
lu&pect  ami  copy  or  pbotograpb  any  results 
lit  reports  oi  physical  or  mental  esaculuatious, 
*ud  of  scieutilic  tests  or  experiroente.  or 
<x>pies  Uiereof,  whicb  are  witkln  tite  pon^es- 
sioa.  custody,  or  ooutrol  of  Use  guvernaieut. 
Uie  existence  oi  wUkii  is  kuowu.  or  Oy  tUe 
eaerciae  of  due  dUig^^uce  may  become  known, 
to  tUe  attoruey  for  the  govermnent,  and 
vhicb  oi-e  material  to  ttie  preparatioii  of  tbe 
Oefeuse  or  are  intended  for  uae  by  tbe  gov- 
emflaeut  as  e7ideiioe  in  cliief  at  tbe  trial.". 

(20>    Rule  l«(a)<l)(£)    la  deleted. 

i21)  Kuie  lti(b}(l)<Ci  is  deleted. 

(22)  Kiile  lau)  is  ameudeU  to  rc-ad  as 
SoUo«b: 

**<C)     CONTUfUIKG    DWTV    TO    IfefiCtOSE. ^If, 

prior  to  or  during  trial,  a  pariy  diecoverii 
additioual  evidence  or  material  previously 
requested  or  ordered,  wbicb  is  subject  to  dis- 
qgvery  under  tbi?  rule,  be  .shall  promptly 
not^y  tbe  otber  party  or  bis  attorney  or  the 
eourt  of  tlie  existeuce  ci  tbe  additioiial  evi- 
<ieoce  or  material.". 

<23J  Bule  i6(d>(l)  is  auieuded  to  i-e:id  .is 
follows: 

"(1)  PKOTEcnvs  axB  KUxaeMfm  OaoLSci.— 
Upon  a  suiiicient  sbowiiig  the  court  may  at 
any  time  order  that  the  disooveiy  or  laEp<:»:- 
Uou  be  Ueiued,  r»stricted,  or  deferred,  or 
make  such  oiuer  order  a.s  ts  appn>priate. 
Upon  motio:i  by  a  party.  Uie  oourt  may  per- 
mit the  party  :o  inafce  such  showing,  iu  whole 
or  in  part,  in  the  form  of  a  written  state- 
Mwnt  to  be  luapeci«d  by  the  Judge  alone.  If 
tlie  court  eaters  au  or<ier  granting  relief  fol- 
lowing such  an  e.x  pari.e  i>howing.  the  eutue 
text  of  the  parv>'s  statement  shall  be  sealed 
and  preserved  in  tbe  records  oi  tUe  court  to 
be  niad«  available  to  the  appellate  court  in 
tbe  event  of  an  appeal.". 

<a4)  Bule  I7(f>  (2)  is  amoiuied  to  reai!  an 
2oUows: 

"(2)  Place. — ^The  witne.s.s  whose  deposition 
1*  to  be  taken  may  be  required  by  subpoena 
to  attend  at  any  place  designated  by  the 
trial  court,  taking  into  account  tbe  con- 
venience of  the  witness  and  the  parties-". 

(36)  Bule  20(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Ju'7rKTu;R. — A  |avenne  (as  defined 
to  18  VS.C.  6031)  who  Is  arrested,  held,  or 
present  In  a  district  other  than  that  In  which 
be  is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act  In 
violation  of  a  law  of  the  "Untted  States  not 
iranMiable  by  death  or  IKe  Imprisonment 
may,  after  he  ha«  been  advised  by  cwinsel 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  ro«rt  and  the 
T7nited  State.s  attorney  for  each  district,  con- 
sent to  be  proceeded  against  as  a  J«T«nHe 
delinquent  in  the  dtetHct  la  which  he  1b  ar- 
rested, held,  or  present.  The  consent  shall 
be  given  in  writing  before  the  eowrt  Init  only 
after  the  court  ha<  apprised  0»e  Juvenile 
of  his  rights,  IndTJdlns  the  right  to  be  re- 
tnmed  to  tfce  district  in  whteta  he  t«  alleged 
to  have  committed  the  act,  and  of  the  coa- 
sequence  <ft  such  consent.". 

(a«)  Role  32(a)(1)  U  amended  to  read  m 
fofiow.s: 

"(Tl,  Imposition  of  BnrtrKcv.. — Sent^nco 
nhan  be  imposed  without  unreasonable  de- 
lay. BafcW  txnposlng  sentence  the  court  shall 
•ffortf  oaSBaS  an  ofiportantty  to  apeak  on 
b^atfoMto  defendant  and  shall  addresR  the 
defencSHi  pHlHnnatly  and  Mk  htm  If  he 
wishes  to  make  a  statement  in  his  own  be- 
half to  piMHit  any  Information  La  mitlga- 
Mon  of  punishment.  The  attorney  for  the 
i^ovemment  aball  have  an  equivalent  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  tbe  court.". 

(27)  Bule  32(c)(1)  is  amended  to  read  a.-? 
follows: 

"(1)  When  Mabs.— The  probation  service 
of  tbe  oourt  shall  make  a  preeenteooe  to- 


vestig»tloa  and  nport  io  the  court  iMfor* 

the  impoaitlou  of  aentence  or  the  graMting 
of  prabatten  uuteas,  with  the  permiasioB  «( 
die  eoort,  the  defendant  waives  a  ^raaett- 
i*nce  lurestigatoa  and  report,  or  tbe  court 
iiuds  Utat  there  is  in  tlie  record  information 
hufflciont  to  enable  the  ineaiiiugful  exercise 
<ii  s<>nteucing  discretion,  and  the  court  ex- 
)jlatiis  this  tiacUng  ou  the  record. 

-fbe  report  sliail  imt  be  submitted  to 
•i*e  eourt  or  its  contents  disclosed  to  any- 
'lae  unless  ibe  defendant  has  pleaded  guilty 
'o  nolo  eunteudere  or  lias  been  found  guilty, 
•rraept  that  a  jtidr^  may,  wiUi  tne  written 
•>oiiseit  of  the  defendant,  tuspoct  a  presen- 
'encc  report  at  any  time.". 

i2C)  Rule  32(«)  (3)  (A)  Is  ;:mencled  to  read 

■  <■  foHow.s: 

"(A)  Beibre  imposing  sentence  the  court 
.luall  upon  request  permit  ciie  defendant,  or 
iiis  Icouinei  if  he  is  BO  represented,  to  read 
iliojrsport  of  the  presentence  iuvestigation 
f-.cBisive  of  any  recommf-iidatian  as  to  seu- 
>n4e.  but  not  b)  tbe  esteui,  that  iu  tbe  opin- 
.ya  of  Uic  court  tbe  report,  contaiuo  diafeijoi- 
tio  op.'iiion  wiilch  might  seriously  disrupt  a 
i  r'j^rafii  of  rebabilitatloii,  sources  of  lufor- 
laaiiou  obtained  upon  a  promise  of  coaH- 
(utiUality,  or  any  other  iulormatiou  which,  ii" 
tiiix-tosed.  might  resiilt  iu  harm,  physical  or 
otiiarwiiC,  to  tbe  defeu*;<uit  or  oibor  persons; 
uid  the  court  shaU  afford  the  defendant  or 
this  counsel  an  opportuiilty  to  oonunent 
Ticneon  and,  at  ihe  dtscretlon  of  the  court. 
to  i|itro<.tucc  testimony  or  other  iiifarmatiou 
1  ii.itin^'  •jy  any-  alleged  fuciual  hiacciiracy 
ro.-itained  iu  the  presentence  report.". 
129)  Bule  3^10  ^.i')  lU)  i ,  amended  to  rojd 

■  ••-  foliow.-i: 

■  (D)  Ally  copies  Oi'  the  presenieur*  iii- 
v(\;aKixtiou  report  made  available  to  the  de- 
lendaxit  or  hirf  couu-e!  and  the  attorney  for 
tiie  (^verunieut  shall  be  returned  to  tbe  pro- 
baiioa  oiiicei'  im'oedincely  fc:iowiu<^'  tbe  Im- 
pociition  of  .sentence  or  the  graiitlug  of  pro- 
l>aiJOu.  unless  the  court,  iji  its  discretion 
oUiarwise  directs.". 

(30)  Bule  i3(b)  (2)  Is  ameiMled  to  read  as 

follow.":: 

"12)  alier  bohitj  warned  by  the  covrt  that 
OisrupUve  conduct  will  cau-se  him  to  be  i«- 
luoved  fro.ii  the  courtroom,  persltita  in  con- 
duct which  is  suth  as  U>  Ju.siify  his  being  e.\- 
i  luded  iroai  the  courtroom.". 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  question  Is  ou  agi-eeiuc  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas. 

The  amendment  In  the  luiture  of  a 
F'lbstitttte  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  my.self  about  5  minutes  time  on  the 
bill.  Before  proceeding  to  a  more  detailed 
discussion,  1  might  summaaise  a  number 
of  the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  amendment  under  (joiislderatlon. 

Rule  11  proposed  hy  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  first  time  establishes  a  plea 
agreement  procedure.  Subdivision  (e)  (6) 
of  rule  11  deals  with  use  of  statements 
made  by  a  defendant  in  a  plea  hearing. 
The  Senate  amendment  would  strike  this 
provision  altogether  and  leave  It  to  the 
Rules  of  Evidence,  which  would  permit 
on  the  record  statements  to  be  used  for 
impeachment  and  In  a  pi-osecntlon  for 
perjury  or  false  statement.  TTie  Supreme 
Court  proposal  would  not  permit  any  use 
and  the  House  bill  would  permit  use  of 
.such  statements  In  a  perjury  or  false 
."Statement  prosecution,  provided  It  was 
made  under  oath  on  the  record  and  in 
the  presence  of  counsel. 

Rule  16(a)  (IXA),  in  pertinent  part, 
deals  with  discovery  of  testimony  of  a 


witness  before  a  grand  jury  where  the 
defendant  Is  a  eonjoratlon.  The  Supreme 
Court  proposal,  which  was  approved  by 
the  House,  would  permit  such  discovcrj' 
as  to  offlcei-s  or  en.ployee.';  ol  the  defend- 
ant wlio  wei-e  in  a  position  legally  to  bind 
Che  defendant  iu  respect  to  activities  in- 
volved in  the  cliargas  either  at  the  time 
of  the  charged  acti?  or  at  the  time  of  the 
iTrand  Jury  pi-oceeding'.  TIU.?  drastically 
changes  the  present  law  which  Umits 
.such  discovery  to  nfficei's  or  employees 
itaing  in  that  capatitj'  at  the  tlire  o;' 
Uieir  testimony  before  tiie  fereiid  jury.  In 
essence,  the  new  rule  would  create  a  lim- 
ited discovery  of  pitsecuxion  witnesses  no 
Jongier  connected  with  tli«  deftndant  well 
in  advance  of  trial  and  open  sudi  wit- 
nes.se3  up  to  bribei-y  and  lntlmldatl(Hi. 
The  Senate  vensiou  amends  the  Supreme 
Court  proposal  to  codify  present  law. 

Rules  16'a)<l)(E),  l€(b)(l)<C).  and 
Ifiic)  deal  with  pretiiai  discovery  oi  wit- 
iies.se.=;.  Unlike  present  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  proposal  would  pi'ovi<Je  for  a  right 
of  discovery  of  both  .sides  for  the  names 
and  addrcs.ses  of  thch*  wltneises.  HR. 
6109  amended  Uie  rule  to  limit  the  obli- 
gation to  disclose  its  list  of  witnesses 
until  3  days  hi  advance  of  triaL  Oor 
propo-s-d  amendmejit  delates  16<a)(l) 
'E)  and  (b)a)(C)  from  the  Supreme 
Court  proposal,  thereby  retaining  the 
)->ies«int  practice  hi  which  prosecution 
witnesses  are  made  known  in  Uie  course 
of  the  trial  as  tliey  appear. 

Rule.s  16(a)  <2)  and  18(b)  (2)  deal  with 
the  "work  product"  exception  to  dte- 
coYciy.  The  Stipreme  Court  proposal  re- 
tains present  law  v.iiich  prevents  dlscov- 
ei-y  of  Government  or  defense  documents 
made  by  attorneys  or  their  agents  In  con- 
nection with  tlie  investigation  or  prose- 
cution of  the  case.  The  Hoase  bill  would 
permit  dis<»very  of  the  documents  but 
permit  excising  of  Uie  *inental  impi^es- 
.sions,  conclusions,  opinions,  or  legal 
theoi-les"  of  the  attorneys  or  agents.  "Hie 
Senate  amendment  adopts  the  Supreme 
Court  proposal. 

The  amendment  makes  some  ehauges 
in  H.R.  6799  as  to  iniles  16<b)<l)<A),  16 
«b)ri)rB).andl6  (bXlXC).  UnMkethe 
Supreme  Court  proposals  the  House  bill 
would  permit  discoveiy  In  the  Oovcm- 
ment  only  if,  and  after,  the  defendant 
requests  disclosure  of  comparable  mate- 
rial in  the  possession  of  the  Govemmoit. 
The  Senate  amendment  returns  to  the 
Supreme  Court  proposal  permitting  In- 
dependent dlscoveiy  by  botli  prosecution 
and  defendant. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  turn  now  to  a 
brief  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
ciiminal  rules  behig  considered  and  a 
moi«  detailed  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment hi  the  nature  of  a  substltote. 

The  pix)po8ed  amendments  to  the  rules 
were  the  result  of  much  work  and  effort 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal 
Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  This  Advisory  Coaunittee 
did  the  initial  di-afting  of  the  raeom- 
mendations  for  the  conference's  standing 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Practice  and 
Procedure.  Tlie  standing  committee 
made  some  changes  hi  the  draft  and 
then  sent  it  to  the  Judicial  Conference. 
"Hie  Judicial  Conference  forwarded  the 
draft  along  with  its  recommendatk>ns  to 
the  Supreme  Court  viiich  transmitted 
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the  proposals  to  the  Congress  on  April  22 
1974. 

The  Court's  submission  of  the  proposed 
amendments  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  April  23,  1974. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-  held 
1  day  of  hearings  on  the  proposed 
amendments  on  Jime  20.  1975.  in  the 
meantime,  the  House  jiassed  H.R.  6799 
en  June  23, 1975. 

When  H.R.  6799  was  received  hi  tiie 
Senate  it  was  held  at  the  de.sk,  and  later 
placed  on  the  calendar,  witli  the  view 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
would  shortly  report  ar  original  bill.  In 
view  of  the  time  limitations,  that  pro- 
cedure Is  not  feasible.  Therefore,  amend- 
ment No.  690  to  H.R.  6799  was  proposed 
and  printed.  Tliis  amendment  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  bill  and  made 
some  changes  hi  proposed  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
differs  hi  a  number  of  respects  from  the 
House-pas.sed  bill. 

Mr.  Pi-csldent,  both  H.R.  6799  and  the 
amendment  provide  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
are  approved  except  as  othei-wise  pro- 
vided in  this  act.  The  amendment  we 
have  offered  retains  most  of  tlie  House 
modifications  of  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
posals, while  making  some  10  changes 
which  hopefully  will  impro\e  the  meas- 
ure to  some  degree. 

For  whatever  light  it  miv  shed  on  the 
amendment  offered  to  H.R.  6799,  it  ml^^ht 
be  useful  for  me  to  give  some  of  iny 
thoughts  about  the  meaning  of  some  of 
Its  provisions  and  the  reasons  why  I  feel 
they  should  be  adopted. 

Rules  4(a),  and  9(a)  deal  witli  the 
method  of  bringing  an  accused  before 
a  court  upon  a  findhig  of  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  he  has  committed  a  Fed- 
eral offense.  Under  the  rules  now  in  foroe 
once  probable  cause  has  been  determined' 
the  U.S.  attorney  may  require  the  issu- 
ance by  the  court  of  a  wairant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  suspect.  The  U.S.  attorney 
may  hi  his  discreUon  obtahi  the  issuanc*^ 
of  a  summons  hi  lieu  of  an  arrest  war- 
rant. This  less  onerous  alternative  Is  fre- 
quently utUized  by  Federal  prosecutors 
when  there  Is  little  basis  to  doubt  that 
the  recipient  of  the  summons  will  ap- 
pear in  response  thereto.' 

•nie  Supreme  Court  proposed  to  amend 
toese  rules  to  make  a  summons  rather 
than  a  warrant  the  preferred  process  for 
obtahiingr  control  over  a  suspect;  the 
Government  would  have  to  present  a 
valid  reason"  to  the  court  in  order  to 
secure  an  arrest  warrant.  The  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did  not  alter 
the  essential  thrust  of  the  Court's  amend- 

^aoVi?  ^^  ^^  ^  reporting  H.R. 
6799.  The  House,  however,  voted  to  re- 
ject their  committee's  action  and  to  pre- 
serve the  rules  hi  their  existing  form, 
in  this  regard,  the  amendment  we  have 
Offered  is  the  same  as  the  House-passed 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  adoption  of  rules 
4(a).  4(b).  and  9.  as  proposed  by  the 
supreme  Court,  would  have  the  follow- 
mg  undeshable  consequences,  as  noted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
^ongly  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  these  rules.' 
«rst.  a  significant  Increase  in  fu-^i 
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tivity  among  hidivlduals  charged  witli 
Federal  offeirses  would  probably  occur. 
Fugitivity  is  a  serious  problem  today.  For 
example.  20  to  25  percent  of  the  persons 
charged  witli  felonies  in  Uie  District  of 
Columbia  become  fugitives.  A  i-ule  of  pro- 
cedure which  places  an  affinnaUve  bur- 
den on  the  Goverament  to  demonstrate 
ta  a  magistrate  why  a  .summons  would 
be  inadequate  before  an  airest  waiTant 
will  issue  inevitably  will  result  in  a  num- 
ber of  sttspects  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  Uie  opportunity  to  choose  to  flee 
rather  than  appear  jjursuant  to  the 
summons. 

It  is  even  arguable  that  sotiety's  in- 
terest would  be  better  served  if  doubts 
were  rosolved  in  favor  of  i.sstiance  of  an 
ar)-est  wairant.  Moreover,  no  Federal 
statute  prohibits  such  flight,  even  when 
done  for  Uie  purpose  of  avoiding  prose- 
ci;tion  for  a  Federal  crime.  A  person  who 
fiees  alter  a  summons  has  alerted  hhn  to 
the  criminal  prosecution  and  who  re- 
mains a  fugiUve  long  enough  to  make  it 
impossible  to  convict  him  for  the  offense 
charged  would  escape  punishment  alto- 
gether. Lapse  of  thne  could  simply  make 
pro-secutions  unnecessarily  difficult.  Such 
a  result  sliould  not  be  ln\'ited  or 
encouraged. 

Second,  forewarned  by  a  suinmoiv:, 
liiniiy  guilty  pei-sons  will  destroy  or  con- 
ceal inciiminating  evidence  or  contra- 
band. Required  use  of  a  summons  will 
cause  the  Government  to  forgo  dis- 
covering evidence  or  fruits  of  criminal 
conduct  on  the  pei-son  of  the  suspect 
dui-ins  a  pennLssiblc  search  incident  to 
the  ari-est.  A.s  a  general  mle,  I  can  see 
no  sound  reason  to  deprive  Government 
agents  of  the  chance  of  aiTesUng  a  per- 
son at  a  Ume  and  under  circumstances 
most  advantageous  to  successful  dlscov- 
ei-y  and  prosecution  of  the  offense,  for 
example,  when  the  suspect  may  have  In- 
criminathig  evidence  or  objects  In  hl.s 
possession. 

Third,  Federal  law  enforcement  agents 
as  a  general  rule  have  the  right,  by  sta- 
tute, to  arrest  without  a  warrant  if  they 
have  probable  cause  to  believe  the  person 
to  be  arrested  has  committed  a  felony. 
Since,  under  the  Court's  proposal,  a  sum- 
mons is  the  "prefen-ed"  method,  agents 
could  not  be  guaranteed  of  obtaining  an 
arrest  warrant  rather  than  a  summons 
from  a  magistrate.  Under  these  clreum- 
stances,  many  would  probably  choose  to 
e.xerclse  the  authority  to  aiTCst  without 
a  warrant  far  more  f  requentiy.  This  could 
have  harmful  consequences  because  on 
the    street    determination    of    probable 
cause  by  the  police  officer,  without  review 
by  a  magistrate  In  an  application  for  a 
warrant  or  summons,  will  inevitably  re- 
sult m  more  Illegal  arrests.  Infringement 
of  pei-sonal  liberMes,  and  the  suppression 
of  evidence. 

Fourth,  failure  to  appear  upon  Issu- 
ance of  a  summons  would  require  dupli- 
cation of  equivalent  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  the  obtaining  and  service  of  an 
arrest  warrant.  Court  personnel,  prose- 
cutors, marshals,  and  witnesses  will  be 
subjected  to  considerable  Inconvenience 
by  the  lack  of  appearance  of  a  certahi 
percentage  of  summoned  suspects.  With 
the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1974,*  this  Is  hardly  an  opportune  time 
in  which  to  burden  the  criminal  justice 


.system  with  such  delays  and  Increased 
paperwork. 

Mr.  President,  hi  my  opinion,  all  of 
these  basic  reasons  dictate  adhermg  to 
present  rules  4(a).  4(b),  and  9(a).  The 
existtng  practice  under  these  rules  ha:; 
luncUoned  well  and  without  any  notable 
abuses.  There  is,  Uierefore,  no  occasion 
u>  legislate  or  promulgate  new  rules  in 
this  area. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  deletes 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  proposal  on 
rule  4  'c )  two  sentences  which  would  have 
permitted  a  magistrate,  in  a  probable 
cattse  hearing  for  Issuance  of  an  arrest 
warrant  or  summons,  to  question  the 
complainant  and  other  witnesses  under 
oaUi  and  would  have  required  the  mag- 
istrate to  keep  a  record  or  summary  of 
such  a  proceeding.  The  House  adopted  an 
identical  amendment.  The  probable 
cause  hcaimg  before  a  magistrate  should 
not  become  another  time-consuming  and 
expensive  layer  of  pretrial  process,  wiUi 
witnesses  being  examined  and  records 
maintained.  A  dissatisfied  magistrate 
might  indicate  his  difficulUes  to  the  com- 
plainant to  see  if  the  affidavit  could  be 
expanded,  or  he  might  refuse  to  issue  a 
wairant  unUl  more  piwf  of  probable 
cause  Is  developed. 

Rule  11  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Rules 
deals  with  entry  of  pleas  to  criminal 
cases.  The  amendments  to  Uiis  rule  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  particular- 
ly those  relating  to  plea  bargaining,  have 
provoked  much  comment  and  some  criU- 
cism.  Plea  negotiation  Is  a  fact  to  th*^ 
present  criminal  system  and  crowded 
court  dockets  make  It  unlikely  that  th'- 
•situation  will  or  should  change  It  Is 
therefore  probably  a  good  idea  that  such 
a  widespread  pracUce  should  be  dealt 
wiUi  by  the  crimtoal  rules  and  our  pro- 
posed amendment  accepts  the  basic 
structure  of  rule  11  as  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Rule  11(c).  as  proposed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  provided  that  the  court 
could  not  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  without  informing  a  defend- 
ant of  the  direct  consequences  of  his 
plea.*    H.R.    6799    expanded    upon    the 
warning  Ust  to  be  given  to  a  defendant 
before  accepting  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  to  Include  such  matters  as 
rights   afforded   at   trial,   for  example 
right  to  confront  witnesses,  and  right 
agatast  self-tacriminaUon.  The  more  ab- 
breviated Ust  suggested  by  the  Supreme 
Court  seems  preferable.  The  advice  given 
to  the  defendant  at  the  Ume  of  his  plea 
should  Include  those  consequences  of  his 
plea  most  meaningful  to  the  defendant 
at  that  particular  stage  of  the  criminal 
process.  It  is  not  desirable  to  mandate  a 
judge  to  conduct  a  long  plea  ritual  repet- 
itive of  advice  given  at  prior  proceedtogs 
or  through  coimsel.  If,  ta  a  particular 
case,  the  Judge  deems  it  appropriate  to 
go  tato  more  detail  concerning  some  as- 
pect of  the  trial,  the  rule  leaves  tbe  pro- 
cedure flexible  enough  to  do  this. 

With  respect  to  subdivision  (e)  of  rule 
11,  the  proposed  amendment  recasts 
paragraph  (1)  to  clarify  It.  The  rule  as 
redrafted  clearly  Indicates  the  basic 
types  of  plea  agreements  that  the  rule 
is  concerned  with.  The  defendant  can 
plead  guilty  or  nolo  contendere  to  the 
charged  offense  or  a  lesser  or  related 
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offense  In  return  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: first,  a  Oovemicent  motion  to  dis- 
miss other  charges:  second,  a  Oovem- 
ment  recommendation  of  or  acqulesoice 
in  a  particular  sentence  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  court  is  not  bound 
thereby;  and  third,  a  Government  agree- 
ment that  a  particular  sentence  is  the 
appropriate  disposition  of  the  case.'  This 
change  makes  express  what  was  Implicit 
to  a  degree  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
proposal.' 

The  amendment  adds  language  in 
paragraphs  (e)(2)  and  (e)(4)  of  rule 
11  to  permit  a  plea  agreement  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  court,  or  rejected  by  it,  in 
camera.  There  must  be  a  showing  of 
good  cause  before  the  court  may  conduct 
such  proceedings  in  camera.  The  lan- 
guage does  not  address  itself  to  whether 
the  showing  of  good  cause  may  be  made 
in  open  court  or  in  camera. 

That  issue  is  left  for  the  courts  to  re- 
solve on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  pro- 
vision permitting  in  camera  disclosure  of 
the  plea  agreemait  is  identical  with  that 
in  the  House-passed  bill.  Although  cogni- 
zant of  the  argimients  advanced  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  that  all  such  pro- 
ceedings should  occur  in  open  court  so 
as  to  alleviate  public  suspicion  and  pro- 
mote confidence  in  the  plea  bargaining 
system,  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  a  plea 
agreement  should  not  occur  when  it 
could  Jeoptu'dize  a  defendant's  safety,  for 
example,  where  the  defendant  had  agreed 
as  part  of  the  plea  bargain  to  cooperate 
with  the  Oovernment  in  a  pending  prose- 
cution or  Investigation.  Moreover,  the 
amendment  will  permit  a  fair  trial  when 
there  is  substantial  media  interest  in  a 
case  and  the  coiurt  is  rejecting  a  plea 
agreement.' 

In  paragraidi  (3)  of  r\ile  11  (e>,  the 
Supreme  Court  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  court  the  option,  if  it  accepts  a  plea 
agreement,  of  imposing  a  sentence  more 
favorable  to  the  defendant  than  that  em- 
bodied in  the  agreement.  The  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  eliminated 
ibiB  option  in  H JR.  6709  and  amended  the 
rule  to  require  the  court  to  impose  the 
sentence  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  The 
Hotise  reafBrmed  its  committee's  action 
by  rejecting  on  the  floor  an  amendment 
offered  to  restore  the  Supreme  Court's 
version  of  the  rule. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
makes  no  change  In  the  House  provision. 
If  the  court  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  dis- 
posltlaii  contained  in  the  plea  agreement, 
it  should  reject  the  agreement  and  re- 
quire the  parties  either  to  renegotiate  or 
to  go  to  trial  on  the  original  charge. 
Otherwise,  the  rule  would  have  the  effect 
of  requiring  the  Government  to  abide  by 
its  end  of  a  plea  bargain — for  example, 
an  agreement  to  drop  multiple  counts  in 
exchange  for  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  single 
count  with  an  agreement  as  to  sen- 
tence— while  permitting  later  alteration 
of  the  bargain  only  in  the  defendant's 
favor. 

Rule  11(e)  (6)  as  proposed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  would  render  statements 
made  In  connection  with  a  plea  of  gull^ 
inadmissible  in  any  civil  or  criminal 
IHOceeding  against  the  person  who  made 
the  plea  or  offer.  H  Jl.  67»9  would  permit 
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the  use  of  such  statements  in  a  perjurj' 
or  false  statement  prosecution  of  the 
declarant,  but  only  if  the  statement  was 
made  "on  the  record — under  oath  and  hi 
the  presence  of  coimsel." 

In  my  judgment,  rule  410  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Evidence  sets  the  proper 
policy  and  should  be  left  unchanged. 
That  rule  provides  that  "voluntary  and 
reliable  statements  made  in  court  on  the 
record"  in  connection  with  pleas  of  guilty 
or  nolo  contendere  would  be  admissible 
"where  offered  for  impeachment  purposes 
or  in  a  subsequent  prosecution  of  the 
declarant  for  perjui-y  or  false  .statement." 
This  is  probably  the  current  Federal 
rule."  and  is  consistent  with  the  philos- 
ophy that  the  immunity  from  direct  use 
of  such  statements  to  promote  candor  by 
defendants  who  make  statements  in  open 
court  in  coimection  with  their  pleas 
should  not  be  extended  to  grant  a  license 
to  lie. 

The  rule  addresses  a  question  of  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  rather  than 
one  procedure,  therefore,  the  better 
solution  is  to  leave  unchanged  rule  410 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  which 
tlie  Senate  approved  in  the  last  Cou- 
gi'ess. 

Moving  to  rule  12,  the  amendment 
modifiies  rule  12(e)  to  permit  the  comt 
to  defer  its  ruling  on  a  pretrial  motion 
until  after  the  trial  only  for  good  cause. 
Further,  the  court  cannot  defer  its  rul- 
ing if  to  do  so  would  adversely  affect  a 
party's  right  to  appeal.  The  House 
adopted  an  identical  amendment.  The 
rule  proposed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
could  deprive  the  Government  of  its  ap- 
peal rights  imder  statutes  like  18  U.S.C. 
3731.  In  addition,  it  is  desirable  to  dis- 
ooiu-age  the  tendency  to  reserve  rulings 
on  pretrial  motions  until  after  verdict  in 
the  hope  that  the  jury's  verdict  will 
make  a  ruling  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  rule  12.1  deals  with 
notice  of  aUbi.  As  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  rule  was  defense- 
tiiggered;  that  is.  the  prosecution  could 
not  obtain  discovery  as  to  a  defendant's 
intention  to  offer  an  alibi,  and  the  wit- 
nesses he  anticipated  using  in  con- 
nection with  that  defense,  unless  the  de- 
fendant initiated  the  process  by  advising 
the  Government  of  an  intent  to  rely  on 
an  aUbl  defense.  Although  the  defend- 
ant's obligation  to  do  so  was  man- 
datory, considerable  opportunity  for 
abuse  was  present  with  respect  to  defend- 
ants who  would  falsely  assert  such  an 
intent  in  order  to  obtain  discovei-y  of  the 
Oovenmient's  witnesses  who  would 
place  him  at  the  scene  of  the  offense.  As 
a  practical  matter,  to  show  that  the  de- 
fendant did  not  genuinely  Intend,  when 
he  initiated  the  rule  12.1  discovery  proc- 
ess, to  rely  upon  an  alibi  defense  would 
be  extremely  difQcult. 

To  deal  with  these  problems,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  amend  rule 
12.1  to  make  it  prosecution-triggered. 
The  House  provisi<m  Is  identical.  The 
major  purpose  of  a  notice  of  alibi  rule  is 
to  prevent  unfair  surprise  to  the  pros- 
ecution. Thus,  it  should  be  up  to  the 
prosecution  to  trigger  the  alibi  defense 
discovery  procedures.  To  prevent  being 
surprised  by  an  alibi  defense,  the  pros- 
ecution can  trigger  the  alibi  defense  dis- 
covery procedures.  If  the  Government 


fails  to  trigger  the  procedures  and  if  the 
defendant  raises  an  alibi  defense  at  trial, 
tlien  the  Government  cannot  claim  sur- 
prise and  get  ^  continuance  of  the  trial. 

This  approach  to  the  "notice  of  aUbi" 
rule  is  similat  to  the  one  used  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.'"  If  the  prosecutor 
notifies  the  defendant  of  the  time, 
place,  and  date  of  the  alleged  offense, 
then  the  defendant  has  10  days  in 
which  to  notify  the  prosecutor  of  his  in- 
tention to  rely  upon  an  alibi  defense, 
specify  where  he  claims  to  have  been  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  offense,  and  pro- 
vide a  list  of  his  alibi  witnesses.  The  pros- 
ecutor, within  10  days,  but  no  later 
than  10  days  before  trial,  must  then 
provide  the  defendant  witli  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses who  will  place  the  defendant  at 
the  scene  of  the  alleged  offense  and  tliose 
witnesses  who  will  j^e  used  to  rebut  the 
defendant's  alibi  w^nesses. 

The  rule  would  not  operate  only  to  the 
benefit  of  the  prosecution.  In  fact,  it  will 
provide  the  defendant  with  more  infor- 
mation than  tlie  i-ule  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  rule  proposed  by  tlie 
Supreme  Court  permits  tlie  defendant  to 
obtain  a  list  of  only  those  witnesses  who 
would  place  him  at  the  scene  of  the  of- 
feivse.  The  rule  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration  not  only  re- 
quires the  prosecution  to  provide  the 
names  of  witnesses  who  would  place  the 
defendant  at  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
but  also  requires  the  prosecution  to  turn 
over  the  names  of  those  witnesses  who 
would  be  called  in  rebuttal  to  the  defend- 
ant's ahbi  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  rule  12.2  provides  that  a 
defendant  who  intends  to  rely  upon  the 
defense  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the 
offense  must  give  notice  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  writing  of  this  intention.  Failure 
to  give  the  notice  would  bar  the  insanity 
defen.se  at  trial.  Subdivision  (c)  of  this 
rule,  as  proposed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  authorize  the  court  to  order  the 
defendant  to  submit  to  a  psychiatric 
examination.'^  It  does  not  address  the 
admissibility  of  statements  made  by  the 
defendant  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion, thereby  permitting  their  use  con- 
sistent with  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. The  House,  in  H.R.  6799, 
added  restrictions  which  would  prohibit 
use  of  such  statements  for  any  purpose 
before  tlie  judge  or  jury  which  deter- 
mines the  guilt  of  the  defendant  prior 
to  the  determination  of  gtiilt.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  "secure  the  defendant's 
fifth  amendment  right  against  self- 
incrimination." "  The  proposed  amend- 
ment adopts  the  Supreme  Coxu*t  version 
of  rule  12.2(c)  since  the  Constitution 
may  not  preclude  the  use  of  such  state- 
ments of  the  defendant  in  an  situations. 
This  is  an  area  that  could  well  benefit 
from  some  illumination  by  the  coiuts 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  before  any  effort 
is  made  to  place  limits  through  the  rule- 
making process. 

Rule  15  deals  with  the  taking  of  dep- 
ositions. The  present  rule  permits  only 
the  defendant  to  move  that  a  deposition 
of  a  prospective  defense  witness  be  taken. 
The  Supreme  Court  proposed  to  broaden 
the  rule  to  permit  either  a  defendant 
or  the  Government  to  depose  one  of  its 
own  witnesses,  under  special  circmu- 
stances  in  the  interest  of  justice. 
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The  Court's  general  thrust  of  the  pro- 
posals in  this  rule  is  soimd,  but  a  num- 
ber of  minor  changes  seem  beneficial.  In 
subdivision  (a)  the  phrase  "exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  case"  is  adapted 
from  18  U.S.C.  3503  to  describe  the  class 
of  cases  in  which  a  deposition  may  be 
ordered.  In  subdivision  (b)  a  provision  is 
added  to  parallel  the  provision  of  rule  43 
(b)  (2)  to  make  it  clear  that  a  disniptive 
defendant  may  be  removed  from  the 
place  where  a  deposition  is  being  taken. 
The   House   adopted   Identical   amend- 
ments. H.R.  6799's  proposed  amendment 
of  subdivision   (g)   which  defined  "un- 
availability"   for    deposition     purposes 
seems  undesirable.  The  definition  pro- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  rtile  804  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  The  House  deleted 
from  this  definition  the  first  category 
dealing  with  situations  where  the  de- 
clarant "is  exempted  by  rulhig  of  the 
court  on  ground  of  privilege  from  testify- 
ing concerning  the  subject  matter  of  his 
statement."  This  provision  was  consist- 
ent with  current  Federal  case  law  when 
the  Rules  of  Evidence  were  enacted  in 
the  93d  Congress,  and  I  see  no  soimd  rea- 
son to  eliminate  this  category  of  situa- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "unavailability"  does  not.  in  it- 
self, determine  the  use  of  a  deposition. 
Depositions  can  be  used  at  trial  or  other 
hearings  only  to  the  extent  "otherwise 
admissible  under  the  rules  of  evidence."  " 
It  is  hnportant,  therefore,  that  the  defi- 
nitions be  consistent  with  the  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  rule  dealt  with 
is  rule  16  concemhig  pretrial  discovery. 
In  general,  this  rule,  as  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  provided  an  independent 
right  of  discovery  of  certain  things  from 
the  opposing  side.  TTie  House,  apparently 
concerned  that  an  independent  discov- 
ery right  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
might  hnpinge  upon,  a  defendant's  fifth 
amendment  privilege  against  compulsory 
self-incrimination,  amended  the  various 
subdivisions  of  rule  16  so  as  to  make  the 
rule  defense-triggered — the  prosecution 
was  given  a  right  to  discovery  parallel  to 
the  defense,  but  only  if,  and  after,  the 
defendant  sought  discovery  from  the 
(Jovemment. 

Mr.  President,  a  procediure  that  per- 
mits an  hidependent  right  of  discovery 
by  the  prosecution  raises  no  substantial 
fifth  amendment  question.'*  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  observation  Is  sotmd 
that  "on  balance"  an  "independent  right 
of  discovery  for  both  tlie  defendant  and 
the  Government  is  likely  to  contribute  to 
both  effective  and  fair  administration."  " 
Accordingly,  our  proposed  amendment 
retains  this  feature  of  rule  16  as  proposed 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Rule  16(a)  (1)  (A)  deals  with  disclosure 
Of  statements  hi  possession  of  the  prose- 
cufaon  made  by  the  defendant.  The  sec- 
ond sentence  treats  the  situation  where 
the  defendant  Is  an  organization.  As  pro- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court  and  left  un- 
hanged by  the  House  in  H.R.  6799.  the 
«)veniment  would  be  required  to  reveal 
the  grand  jury  testimony  of  officers  or 
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employees  of  the  defendant  organization 
who  were  in  a  position  legally  to  bind  the 
defendant  in  respect  to  the  activities  in- 
volved in  the  charges  either  at  the  time 
of  the  charged  acts  or  of  the  grand  jury 
proceedings.  The  change,  which  is  totally 
new  to  rule  16,  would  Inevitably  result 
in  tlie  disclosure  of  the  grand  jury  testi- 
mony of  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
testimony,  were  no  longer  connected  to 
the  corporate  defendant  by  any  employ- 
ment relationship.  During  investigations, 
these  ex-employees  and  ex-offlcers  of  po- 
tential corporate  defendants  are  a  criti- 
cal som'ce  of  information  regarding  ac- 
tivities of  their  former  corporate  employ- 
ers. It  is  not  tmusual  that,  at  the  time 
of  tlieir  testimony,  these  persons  may 
have  interests  which  are  substantially 
adverse  to  or  divergent  from  the  putative 
corporate  defendant.  It  Is  also  not  un- 
usual that  such  individuals,  though  no 
longer  sharing  a  community  of  Interest 
with  the  corporation,  may  nevertheless 
be  subject  to  pressure  from  their  former 
employers.  Such  pressure  may  derive 
from  the  fact  that  the  ex-employees  or 
ex-oflacers  have  remained  in  the  same  in- 
dustry or  a  related  industry,  are  em- 
ployed by  competitors,  suppliers,  or  cus- 
tomers of  their  former  employers,  or 
have  pension  or  other  deferred  compen- 
sation arrangements  with  former  em- 
ployers. 

In  order  to  preserve  these  sources  of 
information  which  are  vital  particularly 
in  complex  fraud  and  antitnist  cases,  the 
amendment  imder  consideration  would 
require  pretrial  disclosure  of  grand  jury 
testimony  only  of  persons  who  were,  at 
the  time  of  their  testimony,  so  situated 
as  to  legally  bhid  the  organization.  Cor- 
poration or  labor  union  officials  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  organization  at 
the  time  of  their  testimony  should  not 
be  treated  as  its  agents  for  purposes  of 
discovery:  rather,  they  should  be  treated 
as  ordinary  Government  witnesses,  whose 
testimony  Is  available,  imder  provisions 
of  18  U.S.C.  3500,  only  after  they  have 
testified  on  direct  examination  at  trlaL 
This  Is  In  accordance  with  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  current  case  law." 

While  corporations  can  never  act  or 
speak  except  through  employees  and 
therefore  must  be  held  vicariously  liable 
for  the  conduct  or  statements  of  persons 
acUng  within  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment, it  does  not  follow  that  a  corpora- 
tion Is,  or  should  be.  entitled  to  greater 
pretrial  discovery  than  a  similarly  situ- 
ated Individual  defendant.  For  example, 
under  rule  16(a) ,  even  an  Individual  de- 
fendant may  not  have  pretrial  discovery 
of  a  coconspirator's  giand  jury  testimony 
relating  to  acts  or  statements  of  the  co- 
conspirator for  which  the  hidividual  may 
be  held  vicariously  liable  at  trial."  In 
Percevault,  the  second  clreuit  reviewed 
and  followed  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
authority  against  using  Imputed  liability 
for  the  acts  of  others  as  a  ground  for 
pretrial  disclosure.  In  light  of  the  con- 
gressional concern  for  pretilal  protection 
of  government  witnesses  evident  both  In 
18  U.S.C.  3500  ( Jencks  Act) "  and  hi  pres- 
ent rule  16(b).  Ttiis  same  strong  public 
policy  concern  applies  with  equal  f  oree  to 
the  ex-employee  who  turns  in  his  former 
"partner  In  crime,"  the  corporation." 


Rule  16(a)(1)(B),  concerning  a  de- 
fendant's prior  record,  governs  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  to  provide  a  de- 
fendant with  pretrial  disclosure  of  liis 
prior  ciimhial  record.  The  Supreme  Comt 
proposal  only  required  the  Government 
to  furnish  the  defendant  with  such  copy 
of  Ills  criminal  record,  if  any.  as  is  "then 
available"  to  tlie  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. H.R.  6799  amended  the  rule  to 
require  the  disclosure  of  such  copy  of  the 
defendant's  criminal  record  "as  is  witluii 
the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the 
Government,  the  existence  of  which  is 
known,  or  by  the  exereise  of  due  dili- 
gence may  become  known,  to  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Government"  This  is  a  de- 
sirable change.  However,  there  Is  no  in- 
tent to  burden  tlie  Government  with  any 
substantial  new  administrative   proce- 
dure and  the  Government's  obligation 
under  this  Rule  should  be  deemed  met  by 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  FBI  "rap"  sheet. 
Mr.  President,  the  next  subject  is  dis- 
closure of  witnesses.  Rule  16(a)(1)(E) 
(Government  witnesses)  and  rule  16(b) 
(1)(C)   (defense  witnesses),  which  deal 
with  independent  pretrial  discovery  of 
Government  and  defense  witness  lists, 
probably  are  the  most  controversial  of 
those  suggested  by  tlie  Supreme  Court. 
Under  current  Federal  law,  prosecution 
disclosure  of  a  witness  list  is  required 
only  In  capital  cases."  Hie  defendant  Is 
never  required  to  turn  over  a  list  of  his 
witnesses.  The  Supreme  Court,  hi  rule  16 
(a)(1)(E),  proposed  to  grant  the  de- 
fendant a  right,  shortly  after  the  indict- 
ment, to  learn  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  witnesses  the  Uj8.  attorney  In- 
tended to  call  in  his  direct  case.  A  cor- 
responding right  was  proposed  to  be 
given  the  Government  under  rule  16 fb) 
(1)(C). 

HJL  6799  amended  the  rule  to  limit 
to  Government's  obligation  to  disclose  its 
list  of  witnesses  until  3  days  In  advance 
of  trial,  while  under  rule  16(d)  (1)  pro- 
viding that  this  time  period  could  be 
extended  upon  motion  of  a  defendant 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

During  the  hearings,  the  committee 
heard  vigorous  testimony  on  both  sides 
of  this  Issue."  Hie  Department  of  Jas- 
tlce  strongly  urged  deletion  of  the  provi- 
sion. Representatives  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  Congressman  HnKCATE  and 
Congresswoman  Holxzkan  urged  their 
retention,  albeit  in  differing  forms. 

Our  proposed  amendment  reflects  a 
conviction  that  the  rules  concerning  the 
disclosure  of  witnesses  should  be  stricken. 
Although  their  purpose  is  to  enhance 
fairness,  any  minor  enhancement  of 
fairness  In  the  criminal  trial  proces.s 
that  might  flow  from  compulsory  pre- 
trial exchange  of  witness  lists  should  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  witnesses  and  vic- 
tims of  crime.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  criminal  trials  today  are  not  unfair. 
Defendants  enjoy  more  rights  under  our 
Federal  criminal  justice  system  than  de- 
fendants under  the  laws  of  any  other 
nation.  As  examples,  our  law  requires  de- 
fendants to  be  given  ample  pretrial  no- 
tice. The  indictment  itself  must  contain 
a  statement  of  an  the  essential  facts. 
Defendants  may  then  be  given  bills  of 
particulars  elaborating  the  facts  charged. 
Defendants  can  use  present  rule  16  to 
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obtain  their  own  statements  and  grand 
Jury  testimony.  If  any.  as  well  as  copies 
of  reports  of  examtnatJons  and  tests,  and 
of  other  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
tangible  objects  material  to  the  case.  Ad- 
ditional discovery  Is  given  Informally  by 
Federal  prosecutors  In  many  cases,  in  an 
effort  to  Induce  a  guilty  plea  by  acquaint- 
ing the  defendant  and  his  counsel  with 
the  strength  of  the  Government's  evi- 
dence. Moreover,  In  the  very  rare  situa- 
tion where  a  defendant  may  properly 
claim  \mfair  surprise  from  the  calling  of 
a  particular  Government  witness,  a  con- 
tinuance may  be  granted  by  the  court. 

In  short,  the  case  has  not  been  made 
for  pretrial  disclosure  of  witnesses  in  the 
face  of  potential  harm.  Indeed,  pretrial 
dlsclosiire  of  witnesses  could  weaken  the 
search  for  truth  in  the  criminal  trial. 
Unscrupulous  defendants  would  use  the 
Information  obtained  with  respect  to  the 
identity  of  the  Government's  witnesses 
to  tailor  their  defenses  and  fabricate 
alibis. 

Over  and  above  these  misgivings,  how- 
ever, is  the  very  real  and  disquieting  con- 
cern, strongly  voiced  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  virtually  all  of  the  U.S. 
attorneys,  that  pretrial  revelation  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  known  Gov- 
ernment witnesses  would  Ukelj'  add  to 
the  already  major  problem  of  witness 
bribery,  Intimidation,  Injury,  or  assassi- 
nation, as  wen  as  witness  refusal  to  co- 
operate or  "get  involved." 

The  Department  of  Justice  furnished 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  com- 
pilation of  over  700  instances  of  witness 
intimidation,  arising  in  all  manner  of 
serious  criminal  prosecutions  over  the 
past  few  years.  If  that  represents  the 
size  of  the  problem  today,  with  no  pre- 
trial discovery  of  witnesses,  the  number 
of  such  incidents  may  well  be  expected 
to  Increase  If  the  proposed  Supreme 
Court  amendment  to  rule  16  is  adopted. 

The  exposiue  of  witnesses  to  intimida- 
tion and  reprisals,  moreover,  has  another 
aspect  In  terms  of  its  predictably  chill- 
ing effect  on  the  willingness  of  people 
to  come  forward  and  testify  In  serious 
felony  cases.  Obtaining  the  public's  co- 
operation with  law  enforcement  is  a 
serious  problem.  Anyone  who  has  been 
a  witness  knows  that  It  Is  a  real  sacrifice 
and  often  a  terrifying  experience  to 
cooperate  and  testify  In  our  criminal  sys- 
ton.  although  It  Is  a  burden  many  wit- 
nesses are  more  than  willing  to  assume. 
The  problem  Is  particularly  acute  in  the 
Federal  Government's  more  important 
cases  which  involve  prosecution  in  orga- 
nized crime  and  vice,  political  corruption, 
narcotics  pushing,  and  large-scale  crimi- 
nal enterprises.  These  are  areas  in  vUdtib. 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  on  a 
singular  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

C(mcem  over  possible  intimidation  or 
reprisal  by  the  criminal  defendant  Is 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  many  witnesses. 
A  study  of  the  problem  of  cultivating 
witness  cooperation  was  begun  last  year 
by  the  Institute  for  Law  and  Social  Re- 
search, under  a  grant  from  the  Law 
Enforconent  Assistance  Administration. 
Persons  ^ibo  had  cooperated  in  some  way 
with  law  enforcement  and  persons  who 
had  been  uncooperative  were  asked  the 
nonleading  question:  "What  changes  do 


you  think  would  make  witnesses  more 
willing  to  testify?"  Roughly  30  percent  in 
each  group  answered  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing ways:  "Keep  witness  identification 
from  defendants;"  "Better  protection  of 
witnesses  by  police;"  or  "Assure  witness 
protection  after  testimony." 

The  Judicial  Conference  recognized  the 
threat  to  witness  safety  inherent  in  its 
proposal  and  sought  to  supply  solutions 
to  this  problem.  The  House  also  recog- 
nized the  threat  and  attempted  to  add 
to  the  protective  features  of  the  rule. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  the  solutions  pro- 
posed Is  likely  to  be  effective.  Subdivision 
(d)  (1).  hi  both  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
posal and  H.R.  6799,  provides  for  pro- 
tective orders  under  which  a  court  may 
deny  or  order  only  part  of  the  normal 
discovery  "upon  a  sufHcient  showing." 
There  are,  however,  theoretical  difficul- 
ties in  making  a  showing  why  the  normal 
rule  should  not  be  followed  on  the  basis 
of  the  natui-e  of  the  charges,  or  an  ar- 
rest record  or  even  a  reputation.  The 
problem  is  with  risks  and  probabilities, 
not  near  certainties.  The  paramoimt 
focus  should  be  on  the  impact  on  wit- 
nesses' cooperation  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice process. 

A  second  safeguarding  provision  to 
minimize  witness  intimidation  would  al- 
low for  the  taking  of  depositions  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  incentive  for  the 
defendant  to  intimidate  or  kill  the  wit- 
ness. The  proix>sed  remedy  does  not  seem 
practical.  Under  rule  15,  the  defendant 
may  be  present  and  cross-examine  the 
witnesses.  Not  only  does  he  obtain  the 
details  of  the  Goverimient  case  but  he 
finds  out  which  witnesses  must  be  In- 
duced to  change  their  story  at  trial. 
Moreover,  deposition  procedures  do  not 
deal  with  intimidation  techniques  that 
fall  short  of  making  the  witness  "un- 
available" at  the  trial." 

There  is  another  deficiency  in  the  dep- 
osition concept.  It  is  another  ordeal  or 
source  of  worry,  particularly  to  the  re- 
luctant and  frightened  witness.  It  gives 
the  defendant  a  chance  at  urmervlng 
the  witness  at  the  deposition  proceeding 
and  again  at  trial  with,  it  might  be 
added,  the  deposition  in  hand  at  trial  to 
Impeach  and  harass  the  witness  for  any 
minor  inconsistency  in  his  testimony  the 
second  time. 

Finally,  the  3-day  Umltatlon  ad<^ted 
by  the  House  was  Intended  as  further 
response  to.  the  concerns  regarding 
witness  safety.  The  .provision  is  Illu- 
sory. As  stated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  its  testimony:" 

It  only  takes  one  day,  or  lees,  for  a  de- 
fendant or  bis  friends  to  work  an  obstruction 
of  Justice  or  to  Intimidate  a  witness. 

Moreover,  the  3-day  limitation  is  no 
more  than  a  "paper"  safeguard.  In  most 
districts,  trial  dates  are  not  "certain" 
until  24  hours  or  less  before  the  trial  is 
scheduled  to  begin,  thus  rendering  the 
3-day  rule  meaningless.  This  results  from 
scheduling  a  group  of  cases  for  trial 
within  a  2  or  3  week  period.  Ihe  uncer- 
tainties as  to  the  disposition  of  other 
cases  within  the  group  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  predict  until  shorily  beforehand 
which  ctises  will  actually  go  to  trial  on  a 
particular  day.  In  most  districts,  there- 
fore, compliance  with  tie  3-day  rule 
would  be  a  haphazard  guess  probably  re- 


sulting in  disclosure  as  much  as  2  weeks 
in  advance  of  trial. 

A  fiuiher  problem  with  the  3 -day  pro- 
vision is  that  cases  do  not  always  get  to 
trial  on  the  date  originally  set.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  continuances  are 
granted  within  3  days  of  a  scheduled 
trial,  and  the  existence  of  rule  16,  as  pro- 
posed, would  surely  cause  many  more 
defendants  to  seek  such  continuances, 
In  derogation  of  the  poHcy  favoring 
speedy  trials.  A  rule  that  counts  back- 
ward from  an  imknown  and  traditionally 
unstable  date  leaves  wide  open  most  of 
the  conceriis  surrounding  unrestricted 
pretrial  discovery  of  prosecution  wit- 
nesses. 

In  summing  up,  those  citizens  who  will- 
iiigly  accept  and  perform  the  duty  of 
testifying  as  witnesses  in  Federal  crim- 
inal cases  are  owed  a  paramount  consid- 
eration. The  proposed  rules  change 
would  add  Uttle,  if  anything,  to  the  fair- 
ness or  efficiency  of  our  criminal  trials, 
while  at  the  same  time  imposing  onerous 
new  obstacles  in  the  path  of  prosecutors 
and  jeopardize  those  innocent  persons 
who  agree,  often  with  imderstandable 
reluctance,  to  give  evidence  against  vi- 
cious racketeers.  Accordingly,  the  substi- 
tute amendment  for  H.R.  6799  deleted 
rules  16fa>(l)(E)  and  16(b)  (D  (C)  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  proposal  in  order 
to  retain  present  law  concerning  witness 
disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  subdivisions  (a>  (2>  and 
(bt  (2t  of  rule  16  deal  with  the  so-called 
work  product  exception  to  disclosure 
of  information.  "The  work  product  ex- 
ception is  imiversally  recognized  as  vital 
to  the  effective  operation  of  our  adver- 
sary system,  particularly  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  As  stated  recently  by  the 
Supreme  Court:  " 

Although  the  work  product  doctrine  most 
frequently  is  asserted  as  a  bar  to  discovery 
in  civil  litigation,  its  role  In  assuring  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  Is  even  more  vital.  The  Intereste  of 
society  and  the  accused  In  obtaining  a  fair 
and  accurate  resolution  of  the  question  of 
guilt  or  Innocence  demand  that  adequate 
safeguards  assure  the  thorough  preparation 
and  presentation  of  each  side  of  the  case. 

At  its  core,  the  work  product  doctrine 
shelters  the  mental  processes  of  the  attor- 
ney, providing  a  privileged  area  within  which 
he  can  analyse  and  prepare  his  client's  case. 
But  the  doctrine  is  an  intensely  practical 
one,  grounded  In  the  realities  of  litigation 
tn  our  advertery  system.  One  of  those  reali- 
ties is  that  attorneys  often  ifiust  rely  on  the 
assistance  of  Investigators  and  other  agents 
in  the  compilation  of  materials  in  prepara- 
tion for  trial.  It  Is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  doctrine  pfotect  material  prepared  by 
agents  for  the  attorney  as  well  as  those  pre- 
pared by  the  attorney  himself. 

Changes  in  language  of  the  criminal 
rules  dealing  with  the  work  product  doc- 
trine in  criminal  cases  should  be  made 
only  after  careful  study. 

The  proposed  rule  16(a)(2)  and  (b) 
(2)  as  submitted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
made  no  substantive  change  in  the  work 
product  excepticm  in  subdivisions  (b) 
and  (c)  of  present  rule  16.  Taking  one  as 
an  example,  in-esent  subdivision  (b)  pro- 
vides in  pertinent  part  that: 
. . .  this  rule  does  not  auttaorize  the  discovery 
or    Inspeotion   ot   rep<»rts.    memoranda,   or 
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other  lutemal  government  documents  made 
by  the  attorney  for  the  government  or  olfaer 
government  agents  in  connection  with  the 
iavestigatlon  or  prosecution  of  the  case,  or 
statements  made  by  government  witnesses  or 
prospective  government  witnesses.  .  .  . 

The  House,  with  stated  justification, 
adopted  language  from  the  correspond- 
ing provision  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Piocedure  (rule  26(b)(3)).  Al- 
though apparently  not  intended,-'  tlie 
House  amendment  might  produce  a  very 
substantial  change  from  the  cm'rent 
practice.  The  difference  is  that  under  the 
existing  criminal  rule,  the  work  product 
document  Itself  is  clearly  not  admissible, 
whereas  the  civil  provision  permits  with- 
holding only  those  portions  of  a  docu- 
ment that  contain  "mental  impressions, 
conclusions,  opinions,  or  legal  theories 
of  the  attorney  for  the  Government  or 
other  Government  agents  in  comiection 
with  the  investigation  or  prosecution  of 
the  case."  Not  only  does  it  hitroduce  mto 
the  criminal  case  the  prospect  of  hours 
by  the  Com't  to  laboriously  review  work 
product  documents  to  excise  the  so- 
called  work  product  portions  of  it,  but 
it  has  other  serious  implications. 

For  example,  the  recital  in  a  Govern- 
ment attorney's  or  agent's  report  of  the 
name  of  a  witness  would  not  be  deemed 
privileged  from  discoveiy  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civil  rule  adopted  by  the 
House.  Such  was  the  precise  holding  in  a 
case"  which  construed  the  civil  rule 
as  not  excusing  compliance  with  de- 
mands for  a  document  listing  the  names 
of  all  experts  consulted  by  the  other 
party  in  prepai-ation  for  the  case,  but  not 
intended  to  be  called  as  witnesses.  Appli- 
cation of  that  principle  in  criminal  cases 
would  permit  defendants  to  discover,  not 
only  all  prospective  Government  wit- 
nesses, but  all  individuals  interviewed  yet 
not  intended  to  be  called.  No  one  would 
desire  such  a  result  in  criminal  cases.  I 
believe  the  rule  proposed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  instance  is  sound  and  the 
House  changes  should  be  rejected.  The 
different  considerations  that  prevail  in 
criminal  as  opposed  to  civil  litigation  re- 
quire, in  this  context,  the  existence  of 
parallel,  rather  than  identical,  "work 
product"  rules.  Indeed,  with  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  work  product  doctrine 
under  the  civil  rules,  it  might  well  be 
concluded  that  the  better  option  would  be 
to  change  the  civil  rule.  Accordingly,  the 
amendment  under  consideration  ap- 
proves the  Supreme  Court  proposal  with- 
out change. 

Rule  16(d)(1)  deals  with  protective 
orders  in  discovery  matters.  As  proposed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  paragraph  (d)  (1) 
required  the  court  to  conduct  an  ex 
parte  proceeding  whenever  a  party  so 
requested.  The  present  amendment 
changes  the  mandatory  language  to  per- 
missive language,  affording  the  court  dis- 
cretion whether  or  not  to  conduct  an  ex 
parte  proceeding.  H.R.  6799  contahis  an 
Identical  amendment.  Also  changed  is 
the  word  "request"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  rule  to  "motion"  to  empha- 
size the  concept  that  general  notice  to 
the  other  party  must  be  given  when  a 
protective  order  is  sought.  This  also  Is  In 
accord  with  the  House  action. 

As  to  rule  17(f)  (2),  which  deals  with 
subpenas,   the   amendment   adds   lan- 


guage to  this  rule  as  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Coiut  that  directs  the  court 
to  consider  tlie  convenience  of  the  wit- 
ness and  the  parties  when  compelling  a 
witness  to  attend  a  place  where  he  will 
be  deposed.  The  House  bill  contains  iden- 
tical language. 

Subdivision  (d)  of  rule  20 — ^transfer 
from  the  District  for  plea  and  sentence — 
is  amended  to  require  the  consent  of  both 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  tlie  district  where  a 
juvenile  is  charged,  as  well  as  of  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  where  the  juve- 
nile has  been  apprehended  or  is  present, 
ill  order  to  permit  a  proceeding  against 
the  juvenile  in  the  district  where  he  is 
present.  H.R.  6799  contains  an  identical 
change. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration  does  not 
change  that  submitted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  rule  29.1,  which  regulates  tlie 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  tlie  makhig 
of  closing  arguments,  requires  a  com- 
ment. The  report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  Judiciary  indicates  a  view  that 
if  the  prosecutor  waives  an  opening  ai-- 
gument,  he  waives  a  closing  argument  as 
well.  Although  tliat  may  be  appropriate 
under  unusual  circumstances,  in  the  sit- 
uation described  in  general,  the  prosecu- 
tor should  forfeit  no  more  than  the 
right  to  go  beyond  the  defendant's  argu- 
ment, but  should  properly  be  able  to  re- 
but any  argument  advanced  by  defense 
counsel."  That  is  my  understanding  of 
the  situation. 

Subdivision  (aXl)  of  rule  32— sen- 
tence— is  amended  to  codify  the  practice 
in  most  Federal  distiicts  of  affording  the 
attorney  for  the  Goveinment  a  right  to 
address  the  court  prior  to  sentencing.  The 
input  of  the  prosecutor  may  be  valuable 
and  he  should  have  a  right  to  speak  to 
the  sentencuig  issue  if  he  desires.  H.R. 
6799  contains  an  identical  amendment. 

Subdivision  (c)  (1)  of  rule  32  is  recast 
to  make  it  sUghtly  more  difficult  for  a 
judge  to  waive  a  presentence  report.  The 
report  can  be  dispensed  with  only  if  there 
is  in  the  record  sufficient  information  to 
enable  a  meaningful  exercise  of  sentenc- 
ing discretion.  The  phrase  "on  the  rec- 
ord" may  refer  to  the  record  of  another 
case,  so  tliat  if  a  judge  has  before  him 
a  defendant  who  only  a  short  time  before 
was  convicted  of  a  Federal  offense  and 
as  to  whom  a  presentence  report  was  pre- 
pared in  that  connection,  no  new  report 
need  be  sought.  The  House-passed  bill 
contains  an  identical  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposed  amend- 
ment adds  language  to  sulxii vision  (c) 
(3)  (A)  of  rule  32,  dealing  with  disclosure 
of  presentence  hivestigatlons,  that  per- 
mits a  defendant,  in  the  coiu-t's  discre- 
tion, to  introduce  testimony  to  rebut  al- 
leged inaccuracies  in  the  presentence  re- 
port and  that  affords  him  as  of  right  the 
opportunity  to  comment  thereon.  H.R. 
6799  contains  an  identical  amendment. 
Subdivision  (c)  (3)  (D)  of  rule  32  is 
amended  to  give  the  coiwt  discretion  to 
permit  either  party  to  retain  a  copy  of 
the  presentence  report.  The  House 
adopted  an  identical  change. 

Finally,  the  amendment  adds  lan- 
guage to  subdivision  (b)  (2)  of  rule  43 
designed  more  accurately  to  track  the 
Supreme  Court's  holding  =*  with  regard 


to  the  circumstances  in  which  a  defend- 
ant may  be  excluded  from  the  courtroom 
during  his  trial.  H.R.  6799  contains  an 
identical  amendment. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  lesiimouy  of  Paul  Curran,  U.S.  Ai- 
torney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  June  20,  1975,  pp.  210,  211, 
(Herelnaiter  cited  as  "Hearings"). 

-  The  House  Committee  changed  the  "valid 
reason"  requirement  to  one  of  "good  cause," 
which  it  regarded  as  less  burdensome,  and 
also  adopted  a  provision  (Rule  4(f))  Insur- 
ing that  no  evidence  could  be  suppressed  as 
a  rosult  of  a  magistrate's  discretionary  deci- 
sion to  i.ssue  ail  arrest  warrant  rather  than 
a  sunuuous,  once  probable  cause  was  estab- 
lished. 

=  See  Hearings,  pp.  163,  164.  See  also,  H. 
Kept.  No.  94-247,  pp.  39-41  (Supplemental 
Views). 

>Pi.  93-619.  JHUiiary  3,  1975. 
E.g.,  nature  of  the  charge;  mandatory 
minimum  penalty,  if  any;  maximum  penalty; 
right  to  plead  "not  guilty;"  and  a  plea  of 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere  waives  the  right  to 
trial.  Tills  replaces  the  present  Rule's  re- 
quirement that  the  court  determine  that  the 
plea  is  made  with  "understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  charge  and  the  consequence-  dI" 
the  plea." 

"Althougli  not  explicitly  stated,  in  niy 
judgment  Rule  IKe)  also  contemplfttes  that 
the  plea  agreement  may  bind  the  defendant 
to  do  more  than  Just  plead  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere.  For  example,  the  plea  agreement 
may  obligate  the  defendant  to  cooperate  with 
the  prosecution  in  a  different  investigation, 
A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  the  Hotise 
Commitw-e.  -Sec  H.  Rept.  No.  94-247,  p.  6. 
note  8. 

'  See  Advisory  Committee  Note  on  Rule  \  I 
(e)  (1) ,  H.  Doc.  93-292,  p.  33. 

»It  might  be  noted  that  as  present  Rule  11 
permits  a  court  to  refuse  to  accept  a  plea  of 
gi'ilty  so  the  Supreme  Court  proposnln  e.s- 
tabllshlng  a  plea  agreement  procedure  per- 
mits the  court  to  accept  or  reject  a  plea 
agreement.  Proposed  Rule  11(e)(2).  fhis 
carryover  is  not  Intended  to  confer  any 
greater  discretion  In  the  court  as  to  dismissal 
or  rediiotlon  of  criminal  charges  than  now 
exist  under  Rule  48  of  the  present  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  See  United 
States  v.  Ammidown.  497  P.2d  616  (DC.  Cir. 
1973);  121  Cong.  Rec.  p.  H  5643  (dally  ed.), 
June  18,  1976. 

"Cf.  Harris  v.  New  York,  401  U.S.  222 
(1971). 

"See  Rule  2-5(b)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  See  also  Rule  16-1  of  the  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  for  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"A  similar  provision  for  determining  an 
accused's  competency  to  stand  trial  Is  con- 
tained in  18  U.8.C.  4244.  The  need  for  a  pro- 
vision like  18  U.S.C.  4244  in  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  arises  because  that 
statute  has  been  construed  by  the  courts  as 
not  conferring  judicial  authority  to  order  a 
psychiatric  examination  Into  Insanity  at  the 
time  of  the  ofTense.  The  souice  of  the  court's 
authority  to  order  such  an  examination  Is 
derived  from  the  Inherent  power  of  the  court. 
See  United  States  v.  Malcolm,  475  P.  420,  42* 
(9th  Cir.  1973)  and  cases  cited  therein. 
>-H.  Rept.  No.  94-247.  p.  10. 
"See  proposed  Rule  15(e). 

i'See   United  States  v.  Nobles,  U.S. 

(decided  June  23,  1975),  slip  opinion, 

p.  7-8;  Wardius  v.  Oregon,  413  U.8.  470 
(1973);  Williams  v.  Florida,  399  U.S.  78 
(1970). 

'^  H.  Doc.  93-292.  p.  63. 

"E.g.,  United  States  v.  Venn,  41  F.R.D.  640 
(S.  D.  Pla.  1966);  United  States  v.  Aeroquip 
Corp..  41  P.R.D.  441  (F.  D.  Mich.  1966); 
Unifod   Sfntf*  V.  Zirpolo.  288  P.  Supp.  993 
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(D.  WJ.  1968):  UniUd  States  v.  Deardorff. 
343  P.  Supp.  410  (B.  D.  L*.  1973);  United 
Statea  w.  Harx.  364  P.  Supp.  1023,  1030  (K.  D. 
Ky.  1873). 

"  VnUed  States  v.  Percevaiilt,  490  F.  2d  126. 
130-131  (2d  Clr.  1947). 
-'Jtncks  V   Onittd  SUtes.  353  US.  657. 
"  3m  Bearing  pp.  170-172. 
'•8«»l«n£.C.S4S3. 

nHaarlacs.  pp.  143.  145,  147,  160.  161.  184, 
166, 174.  An  MnoiMtment  to  delete  Rule  16(a) 
(1)  (B)  was  offered  on  the  Floor  of  the  Hous© 
and  failed  by  a  narrow  vote,  216  to  199.  See 
131  Cong.  Rec..  pp.  H  5650-5658,  June  18. 
1978(daUyed.). 

**8ee  Rale  15(g),  as  propoeed  by  the  Su- 
preme Co\irt.  H.  Doc.  93-292,  p.  12. 
^  HearlngB,  p.  166. 

»»  United  States  r.  Nobles,  supra  note  38. 
»^See   121   Cong.  Rec,  p.   H  5057,  Une  6, 
1975  (dally  ed.):  but  see,  Separate  Views  ot 
Mb.  Hottanan  and  Mr.  Orlnan,  H.  Rept.  94- 
347,  p.  38.  stating  that  one  of  the  "Improve- 
ments"  made  by  HJt.  6799  was  "narrowing 
the  work  product  exception  by  conforming 
the  deflnltton  of  work  product  in  criminal 
cases  to  that  contained  in  the  Federal  Rules 
of  ClTll  Procedure." 
"  Pootnot*  not  printed. 
*8ea  Colony,  Inc.  v.  Continental  insur- 
ance Co..  93  PJt.D.  113,  114  (D.  Del.  1974). 
"See  also  121  Cong.  Rec.,  pp.  H  5057-6058, 
June  6, 1976  (dally  ed.) 

"IlUnois  V.  Allen,  397  U.S.  337   (1970). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record  a 
comparison  between  the  proposed  Senate 
amendment  and  H.R.  6799. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

PB>nAi.  Rtrixs  or  Ckimixai.  Procedttbe 

COMPABISON    BETWEEN   PltOPOSED   SENATE 
AMXmtStSrT  AND    HJI.   8799 

(*  Denotes  Differences) 

1.  Rule  4  (a)  and  (b)— same  as  HJI.  6799. 

3.  Bul«4(o) — eame  as  H.R.  6799. 

3.  Rul«4(d)— same  as  H3. 6799. 

*4.  Rule  4(e)(8).  Senate  amendment  re- 
adopta  prcaent  law  which  permits  a  sutomons 
to  ba  aerrad  upon  a  defendant  by  leaving  a 
oopjr  wlUi  a  responsible  adult  at  his  usual 
plaoa  of  abode  or  maUing  a  copy  to  bis  last 
known  addreas.  The  House  bill  amendyl 
preaent  law  to  require  both. 

6.  Rule  9(a) — same  as  H.R.  6790. 

*a.  Rtile  11(c).  Senate  amendment  ap- 
proves the  Supreme  Court  rule  concerning 
advice  to  a  defendant  in  a  plea  hearing.  The 
Hooae  expanded  the  list. 

*7.  Rule  11(e)(1).  Senate  amendment 
clariflea  (be  Supreme  Cotirt  proposal  without 
substantive  change.  House  bill  baa  no 
counterpart. 

8.  Rule  11(e)  (2)— same  as  H.R.  6790. 

9.  Rule  11(e)(4)— eame  as  HJi.  6799. 

10.  Rule  11(e)(4)— eame  as  HJI.  6799. 
*11.  Rule    11(e)(6).    Deals    with    use   of 

statemenu  made  by  a  defendant  In  a  plea 
bearing.  Senate  amendment  would  strike 
tbla  provMoo  altogether  and  leave  It  to  the 
Rules  of  Bvldeoce,  which  would  permit  on 
the  record  statements  to  be  used  for  Im- 
peacbment  and  in  a  prosecution  for  perjury 
or  false  statement.  Supreme  Court  proposal 
would  not  permit  any  use  and  the  House  bill 
would  permit  use  of  such  statements  in  a 
perjury  or  false  statement  prosecution,  pro- 
vided it  waa  made  (a)  on  the  record,  (b) 
under  oath,  and  (c)  in  the  presence  of 
couaael. 

13.  Rule  13(e) — same  as  HJt.  6799. 

13.  Rules  12(h)— same  as  HJI.  6799. 

14.  Rule  12(1)— eame  as  H.H.  6799. 

•16.  Rule  l3J(c).  Deals  with  the  author- 
ity of  a  court  to  order  a  peycblatric  esamlna- 
**«»  wfceo  a  defendant  gives  notice  that  he 
Inteode  to  raise  aa  insanity  defense  at  trial. 


The  House  added  a  restriction  which  would 
not  permit  use  of  statements  made  by  the 
defendant  In  the  course  of  the  examination 
before  the  trier  of  fact  prior  to  determination 
of  guilt.  Senate  amendment  approves  the 
Supreme  Court  proposal  without  the  lan- 
guage added  by  the  House.  This  is  done  to 
give  the  courts  an  opportunity  to  develop 
appropriate  uses  on  a  case-by-case  basis  un- 
der tlie  Constitution  before  placing  limits 
through  the  rnlc-maklng  process. 

16.  Rule  15(a) — Same  as  H.R.  6799. 

17.  Rule  15(b)— Same  as  H.R.  6799. 

18.  Rule  15(c) — Same  as  HJI.  6799. 

•19.  Rule  16(g).  Defines  •unavailability 
Cor  purposes  of  use  of  depositions.  Suprenie 
Court  proposal  duplicates  the  deflultlon  in 
Rxile  804  of  The  Rules  of  Evidence.  The  House 
bill  narrows  the  definition  by  dropping  lui- 
availability  based  on  a  court  exemption  cu 
the  ground  of  privilege.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment approves  the  Supreme  Court  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  the  definition  should  be 
consistent  with  the  Rules  of  Evidence  or 
eliminated  as  unnecessary  in  the  Criminal 
Rules.  It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  defi- 
nition oi  "unavailability"  does  not,  in  itself, 
detcimlne  the  use  of  a  deposition.  Deposi- 
tions can  be  used  at  trial  or  other  hearing 
only  to  the  extent  "otherwl.'^e  admissible  im- 
der  the  rules  of  evidence." 

•20.  Rule  16(a)(1)(A).  In  pertinent  part, 
deals  with  discovery  of  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness before  a  grand  Jury  where  the  defend- 
ant is  a  corporation.  The  Supreme  Coxu^t  pro- 
posal, which  was  approved  by  the  House  bill, 
would  permit  such  di-'scoveiy  as  to  officers  or 
employees  of  the  defendant  who  were  in  a 
position  legally  to  bind  the  defendant  in  re- 
spect to  activities  involved  in  the  charges 
either  at  the  time  of  the  charged  acts  or  at 
the  time  of  the  grand  Jury  proceeding.  This 
drastically  changes  the  present  law  which 
limits  such  discovery  to  officers  or  employees 
acting  In  that  capacity  at  the  time  of  their 
testimony  before  the  grand  Jurj'.  In  es- 
sence, the  new  rule  woiild  create  a  limited 
discovery  of  prosecution  witnesses  no  longer 
connected  with  the  defendant  well  in  ad- 
vance of  trial  and  op)en  such  vk-itnesses  up 
to  bribery  and  intlnudatlon.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion amends  the  Supreme  Cout  proposal  to 
codify  present  law. 

21.  Rule  16(a)(1)(B)— Same  as  H.R.  6799. 

22.  Rule  16(a)(1)(D)— Same  as  H.R.  6799. 
•23.  Rules    16(a)(1)(E),    (b)(1)(C),    and 

(e).  These  rules  deal  with  pre-trial  discov- 
ery of  witnesses.  Unlike  present  law,  the  Su- 
preme Court  proposal  would  provide  for  a 
right  of  discovery  of  both  sides  for  the  names 
and  addresbes  of  their  witnesses.  H.R.  6799 
amended  the  rule  to  limit  the  obligation  to 
disclose  its  list  of  witnesses  until  three  days 
In  advance  of  trial.  Senate  amendment  de- 
letes ie(a)(l)(E)  and  (b)(1)(C)  from  the 
Supreme  Court  proposal,  thereby  retaining 
the  present  practice,  and  makes  conforming 
amendixkents  to  16(c). 

•24.  Rule  16(a)  (2)  and  (b)  (2).  Deals  with 
the  "work  product"  exception  to  discovery. 
Supreme  Court  proposal  retains  present  law 
which  prevents  discovery  of  government  or 
defense  document  made  by  attorneys  or  their 
agents  in  connection  with  the  Investigation 
or  prosecution  of  the  case.  The  House  bill 
would  permit  discovery  of  the  documents 
but  penult  excising  of  the  "mental  Impres- 
sions, conclusions,  opinions,  or  legal  theo- 
ries" of  the  attorneys  or  agents.  The  Senate 
version  adopts  the  Supreme  Court  proposal. 

•25.  Rules  16(b)(1)(A).  (b)(1)(B).  and 
(b)(1)(C).  Unlike  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
posals, the  House  bill  would  permit  discov- 
ery in  the  government  only  If,  and  after, 
the  defendant  requests  disclosiu'e  of  com- 
parable material  In  the  possession  of  the 
government.  Senate  amendments  return  to 
the  Supreme  Court  propo.5al  permitting  inde- 
pendent discovery. 

•26.  Rule  16(d)(1).  Senate  blU  makes  » 
conforming  amendment  to  this  provision  re- 


quired by  the  deletion  of  discovery  of  wit- 
nesses, l.e.,  eliminates  reference  to  the  three, 
day  rule. 

27.  Rule  17(f)  (2)— 43ame  as  H.R.  6799. 

28.  Rule  30(d)— Same  as  H.R.  6799. 

29.  Rule  32(9)  (i)— Same  as  HJt.  6799. 

30.  Rule  32(c)(1)— Same  as  H.R.  6799. 

31.  Rule  32(c)(3)(A)— Same  as  HJt.  6790 

32.  BiUe  32(c)  (3)  (D)-^3ame  as  HJI.  6799. 

33.  Rule  43(b)  (2)— Same  as  H.R. 6799. 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  rise  in 
support  of  amendment  No.  690  to  H.R. 
6799  pertaining  to  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

Revision  of  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure is  a  necessary  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing evolution  and  Improvement  of 
the  criminal  justice  sj'stem.  Taking 
from  the  lessons  learned  under  the  ex- 
perience with  the  old  rules,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  House  in  turn  have 
labored  diligently  In  drafting  the  pro- 
posed rules.  Hearings  were  subsequently 
held  in  the  Senate  on  these  rules,  and  in 
a  number  of  respects,  further  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  area  as 
are  reflected  in  amendment  No.  690. 

I  would  like  to  atdress  a  few  of  the 
issues  that  have  been  made  during  the 
process  of  revision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  proposals  through  H.R.  6799  and 
the  amendment  presently  before  us. 

Rules  4  and  9  address  the  question,  of 
whether  the  method  of  beginning  the 
criminal  process  ordinarUj-  should  be 
by  means  of  summons,  whereby  tlie  ac- 
cused would  remain  at  large,  or  by 
means  of  an  arrest  warrant,  witli  the 
Government  having  the  burden  in  a  par- 
tlculai-  case  to  show  that  an  aiTest  war- 
rant Is  preferable. 

Present  law  does  not  require  tlie  Gov- 
ernment to  make  such  a  showing,  rather 
the  Government  has  the  option  of  ar- 
rest or  summons. 

After  careful  considei-alion  of  both 
the  undesirablllty  of  undue  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  an  Individual  only 
accused  of  crime  and  the  possibilities  of 
disappearance  of  offenders,  evidence, 
and  fruits  of  crimes,  across  the  wide 
range  of  crimes,  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  complexity  of  proof, 
on  balance  it  was  concluded  that  the 
proposals  as  made  in  the  Court  version 
are  too  restrictive  of  arrest  warrants. 
It  is  therefore  my  thought  that  the  po- 
sition reflected  in  H.R.  6799,  as  approved 
by  Uie  House  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, are  preferable. 

Rule  11  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  judge,  in  addition  to  tlie 
power  to  accept  or  reject  a  plea  agree- 
ment containing  an  agreed  sentence, 
should  have  the  power  to  accept  the 
agi-eement  but  lower  the  sentence.  As  he 
may  not  fully  appreciate  all  the  consid- 
erations leading  the  Government  to  agree 
to  a  certain  sentence — that  is,  it  may 
have  been  deemed  by  the  prosecution 
that  dropping  certain  heinous  charges 
was  appropriate  cmly  because  society 
would  be  fully  protected  by  a  certain 
high  sentence — the  resulting  "package" 
approved  by  the  judge  might  be  one  the 
prosecution  would  never  have  agreed  to. 
In  accord  with  H.R.  6799.  as  It  passed 
the  House,  and  as  Is  reflected  In  the 
amendment  at  hand,  it  was  decided  tiiat 
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the  judge  should  not  be  accorded  the 
proposed  discretion.  There  are  other 
methods  to  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult, that  is,  the  judge  could  reject  the 
plea  agreement  and  require  the  parties 
to  renegotiate  if  he  does  not  like  the 
.sentence. 

Among  the  issues  posed  by  mle  16  is 
whether  and  when  there  should  be  com- 
pulsory pretrial  discovery  of  the  prose- 
cution's witness  list.  Again,  there  is  an 
admittedly  difQcult  balancing  of  com- 
peting interests  here.  On  the  one  hand, 
militating  in  favor  of  such  discoveiy, 
is  the  principle  that  a  trial  should  not 
be  a  game,  with  the  advantage  going 
to  he  who  can  surprise  most,  so  as  to 
possibly  hinder  the  other  side  from 
bringing  out  the  real  ti-uth  and  weak- 
nesses in  the  testimony.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  witness  tampering 
and  intimidation  is  a  very  real  problem 
impeding  the  search  for  truth  in  crim- 
inal cases,  and  that  the  more  in  advance 
of  ti'ial  a  witness  is  known  to  the  other 
side,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  and 
invitation  to  such  tampering. 

Therefore,  it  is  urged  that  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  position  it  contains 
on  this  point  be  approved,  which  would 
mean  the  rejection  of  the  positions  of 
both  the  Supreme  Court  proposals  and 
the  measure  as  adopted  and  approved 
in  the  other  body. 

Bear  in  mind  the  extreme  diflSculty 
that  is  encountered  in  obtaining  truth- 
ful testimony  and  involvement  of  wit- 
nesses, the  timidity  of  witnesses  and  the 
danger  of  witness  harassment  and  worse, 
in  criminal  cases  generally.  Couple  this 
general  reluctance  to  testify  with  a  case 
involving  violence — or  involving  an  or- 
ganization behind  the  defendant  as  in 
organized  crime  cases,  white-collar  com- 
pany crimes  which  depend  often  on 
testimony  of  employees,  or  crimes  in- 
volving extremist  groups.  In  view  of 
these  factors,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
pretrial  discovery  of  a  prosecution  wit- 
ness list  beyond  what  is  voluntarily  given 
by  the  prosecution,  or  what  may  be  done 
pursuant  to  facilitating  operation  of  the 
Jencks  Act,  is  unwise.  This  is  so  especial- 
ly in  light  of  the  practice  by  which, 
where  necessary  to  avoid  surprise,  a 
Judge  can  order  a  continuance  in  coui-t 
after  it  is  revealed  a  witness  is  being 
called  by  the  prosecution,  in  order  to 
allow  the  defendant  to  prepare  respect- 
ing the  witness.  I  thus  urge  rejection  of 
the  positions  of  both  the  Supreme  Court 
proposals  and  H.R.  6799  as  it  passed  in 
the  House,  which  allow  such  discovery;  I 
urge  rather  the  adoption  of  the  position 
of  the  amendment  before  us  which  con- 
tinues cun-ent  law. 

Two  other  issues  deserve  mention.  In 
rule  12.2(c) ,  the  Supreme  Court  proposal 
authorizes  the  court  to  order  a  psychi- 
atric examination,  but  does  not  address 
the  use  of  statements  made  by  the  ac- 
cused in  the  course  of  such  examination. 
An  analogous  provision,  regarding  ex- 
amination to  determine  competency  to 
stand  trial,  found  in  18  U.S.C.  4244. 
which  is  not  changed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  proposal,  provides  that  statements 
shall  not  be  admitted  in  evidence  on  the 
^ue  of  guilt.  H.R.  6799,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  expands  the  principle  of  nonuse 
by  prohibiting  use  of  statements  made 


In  the  examination  prior  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  issue  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
before  the  judge  or  jury  who  will  deter- 
mine that  Issue.  Broadly  read,  this  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  6799  could  exclude  any 
statements  completely,  because  all  is- 
sues— the  Lssue  of  the  insanity  defense, 
as  well  as  all  others — are  Issues  of  "guilt 
or  innocence."  The  problem  is,  of  course, 
how  can  the  fact  finder  evaluate  the 
psychiatrist's  findings  as  to  sanity  with- 
out these  statements?  If  the  House  rule 
means  them  to  be  admissible  on  the  de- 
fease of  insanity,  what  about  other  times 
in  the  trial  when  they  can  become  im- 
portant— ^for  example,  on  the  issue  of 
the  specific  Intention  required  for  crimes ; 
on  which  the  defendant  may  or  may  not 
have  claimed  mental  defect? 

A  strong  case  could  be  made  for  tlie 
argument  that  when  defendant  raises 
the  defense  of  insanity,  he  waives  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  as  to 
these  matters,  at  least  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  the  issue  of  sanity,  and  perhaps 
beyond,  as  was  provided  in  an  analogous 
context — the  psychothei-apist-patient 
privilege — in  rule  504  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  version  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

But  the  important  point  is  that  the 
privilege  against  self-inci-iminatlon  has 
not  yet  been  interpreted  in  this  context, 
and  the  courts  should  be  free  to  work 
out  how  it  applies  in  the  context  of  par- 
ticular cases,  in  some  of  which,  on  some 
issues,  tried  in  a  certain  way — ^that  is, 
bifurcated  or  nonbifurcated — the  privi- 
lege may  demand  exclusion,  and  in 
others  not.  A  blanket  prohibition  of  a 
valuable  means  of  getting  at  the  truth 
should  not  now  be  placed  on  the  evi- 
dence. A  further  practical  difficulty  is 
seen  with  the  House  language  or  this 
subject  in  that  it  would  require  that  the 
issue  of  guilt  be  determined  before  that 
of  sanity,  or  before  another  fact  find- 
ing body  than  the  one  that  determines 
the  issue  of  guilt. 

Thus,  I  support  the  position  of  the 
Supreme  Com-t's  proposal,  on  this  point, 
as  it  reflected  In  tiie  subject  amendment. 

Rule  16(a)(2)  and  (b)(2)  of  H.R. 
6799  as  passed  by  the  House  phrase  the 
well-known  work-product  exemption 
from  compulsory  discovery  in  terms  of 
"mental  impressions,  conclusions,  opin- 
ions, or  legal  theories"  of  attorneys  and 
investigators,  et  cetera,  rather  than  ex- 
empting whole  documents  if  they  are 
prepared  by  attorneys,  investigators,  et 
cetera,  as  under  present  law  continued 
in  the  Supreme  Com-t  proposal.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  whole  documents  approach 
is  superior,  and  avoids  the  endless  argu- 
ments as  to  the  nature  of  the  material, 
and  the  mechanical  problems  of  sepa- 
rating permitted  from  unpermitted  ma- 
terial found  in  a  single  document,  that 
are  engendered  by  the  other  approach, 
which  has  been  tried,  and  found  want- 
ing in  many  cases,  under  the  current 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

On  balance,  Mi-.  President,  in  view  of 
the  many  points  which  are  pertinent  In 
tills  regard,  the  position  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  proposal  regarding  work  prod- 
uct, as  reflected  in  the  subject  amend- 
ment, is  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  that  a  .staff  memorandum  prepared 


under  my  supervision  and  at  my  request 
regarding  the  work  product  exemption 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remai*ks. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  President,  and  his  staff 
for  the  diligent  work  that  was  done  in 
pursuing  the  subject  to  the  point  we  now 
enjoy.  It  will  represent  a  very  splendid 
contribution  to  the  improved  quality  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
trial  of  ciiminal  cases. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
support  of  the  amendment  at  hand  and 
urge  speedy  action  thereon  to  meet  the 
August  1  deadline. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randimi  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Staff  KIemorandttm  on  thb  House  Amend- 
ment TO  THB  WOSK  PrODDCT  ExCEFTION  TO 
DISCOVEKT  IN  RtJLE  16(A)(2)  AS  PROPOStD 
BY  THE  STTFREME  COtmT 

In  the  course  of  proposing  extensi\e 
amendments  to  Rule  16  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  so  as  to  greatly 
broaden  the  discovery  rlghte  of  defendants, 
the.  Supreme  Court  nevertheless  left  intact 
the  language  of  existing  Rule  16(b)  (Rule 
16(a)(3)  In  the  amendments  submitted  by 
the  Supreme  Court)  precluding  "the  dis- 
covery or  inspection  ol  the  reports,  memo- 
randa, or  other  internal  government  docu- 
ments made  by  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment or  other  government  agents  in  connec- 
tion with  the  investigation  or  prosecution 
of  the  case,  or  of  statements  made  by  govern- 
ment witnesses  or  prospective  government 
witnesses  except  as  provided  in  18  United 
SUtes  Code  {  3600." 

When  the  Supreme  Court  amendments 
were  considered  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, an  amendment  was  proposed  to  Rule 
16(a)  (2) ,  striking  the  words,  "reports,  memo- 
randa, or  other  internal  government  docu- 
ments made  by",  and  substituting  the  words, 
"the  mental  impressions,  conclusions,  opin- 
ions or  legal  theories  oJ."  The  basis  urged  for 
this  proposed  change  was  the  need  for  con- 
sistency between  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  and  the  Federal  Rules  of 
CivU  Procedure,  that  CivU  Rule  26(b)(3), 
which  was  promulgated  In  1970  when  the 
Civil  Rules  were  extensively  amended,  had 
substituted  the  new  language  for  old  lan- 
guage comparable  to  that  in  existing  Rule 
16  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. Thus,  it  was  argued  it  was  important 
to  make  the  discovery  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Rules  with  reference  to 
"work -product"  consistent  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  CivU  Rules  which  had  been 
most  recently  amended. 

However,  an  examination  of  the  history  and 
Advisory  Committee  Notes  to  Rules  16 (b)  of 
the  existing  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure and  26(b)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  discloses  that  the  rules  were 
intended  to  serve  entirely  distinct  functions 
and  that,  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  ex- 
isting Civil  Rule  26(b)(3),  there  was  never 
a  provision  in  any  of  the  Civil  Rules  com- 
parable to  Rule  16(b)  of  the  existing  Crim- 
inal Rules. 

ClvU  Rule  26(b)  (3)  provides  in  pertinent 
part:  "In  ordering  discovery  of  such  mate- 
rials when  the  required  showing  has  been 
made,  the  Court  shaU  protect  against  dis- 
closure of  the  mental  Impressions,  conclu- 
sions, opinions,  or  legal  theories  of  an  attor- 
ney or  other  representative  of  a  party  con- 
cerning the  litigation."  (Emphasis  added.) 
The  Advisory  Committee  Note  to  Rule  26 
discloses  that  this  language  was  inserted  in 
the  Rule  not  to  broaden  discovery  in  civil 
cases  but  to  constrict  discovery  In  view  of 
the  Interpretations  given  to  the  work- 
pioai.".t    nUe    tstablLshcd   by   the   Supreme 
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Court  in  Blckman  t.  Taylor,  329  T7i).  495 
(1947),  bj  a  number  ol  Federal  District  and 
Circuit  Courts.  In  Hickman,  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  that  tlie  work-product  at  an 
attorney  was  protected  from  pretrial  dis- 
closure and  dlacoTWy;  however,  the  Court 
lelt  open  Xba  question  as  to  whether  the 
work-product  doctrine  extended  to  prepara- 
tory work  only  of  attorneys,  or  aliso  of  other 
representatives  of  a  party  to  the  litigation. 
Subdivision  (b)  (3)  of  Civil  Rule  28  was  pro- 
mulgated to  reflect  the  trend  of  those  cases 
which  protected  from  discloeure  under  the 
work-product  doctrine  not  only  materials 
prejmred  by  an  attorney,  but  also  "materlaLs 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  litigation  or 
preparation  for  trial  by  or  lor  a  party  or 
any  representative  acting  on  his  behalf."  Se^ 
28  U.S.C.A.  Rule  26,  Advisory  Committee 
Note,  p.  1S9. 

Prior  to  the  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Rules  in  1966,  there  had  similarly 
been  no  rule  pertaining  to  discovery  or  in- 
spectioa  of  reporta,  memoranda  or  other  in- 
ternal government  documents.  However,  ba- 
cause  the  extensive  1D66  amendments  to  Rule 
18  broadened  discovery  by,  inter  alia,  autlior- 
Izlng  the  Court  to  require  the  governmeni 
to  permit  inspection  and  copying  "all  other 
books,  papers,  documents,  tainglble  objects, 
buildings  or  places,  or  copies  or  portions 
thereof,  which  are  within  the  possession,  cus- 
tody or  control  of  the  government",  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  limit  the  "broad  and  general 
terms  in  which  the  Items  to  be  discovered 
are  described"  by  excluding  several  defined 
areas  of  material  from  dlsclo^ire,  InoKidlnfj 
"reports,  memoranda,  and  other  Internal  gov- 
ernment documents  made  by  government 
agents  in  connection  with  the  investigation 
or  proaecution  of  the  case."  See  18  U.S.C.A. 
Rule  16  and  Adviscry  Committee  Notes,  p.  19. 
The  single  Supreme  Court  case  cited  as  au- 
thority for  this  exclusion  was  not  Hickman 
V.  TaploT,  but  rather  Palermo  v.  umttU 
States.  SflO  U.8.  343  (1959);  and  the  Palermo 
case  was  eonoemed  not  with  the  parameters 
of  tb»  work-product  rule,  but  of  the  Jencks 
Act  (18T73.C.  IS600). 

In  Palermo,  the  petitioner  was  convicted 
of  Inoonw  tax  evasion  for  the  years  1950,  1951 
and  1BS2  and  a  critical  L<<sue  In  the  case  fo- 
cused upon  whether  his  handwritten  record 
of  diTideDda  received  in  1961  and  1963  had 
been  given  to  an  accounting  firm  while  It  was 
preparing  tUs  returns  for  those  years  rather 
than  In  19S3,  after  revenue  agents  had  tiegun 
InTestlgatlng  bis  returns.  To  impeach  the 
tMtlBiany  of  a  partner  in  the  accounting 
firm  tbat  tbey  had  not  received  this  record 
onttt  1963,  petitioner  called  for  and  obtained 
tta*  ptodnotion  of  certain  docxunents  In  the 
poBseaslon  ot  the  government;  but  b«  was 
denied  production  of  a  600- word  memoran-'-. 
dton  Bummarlzlng  parts  of  a  three-and-a- 
haU  bour  Interrogation  of  the  witness  by  a 
government  agent.  In  Kftirtfwg  that  the  memo- 
raadnm  was  not  a  "atatament"  of  the  type 
xequlrad  to  be  produced  onder  the  Jencks 
Act.  tba  Supreme  Court  In  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Juattoa  Frankfurter  traced  the  history  of  the 
Jencki  Act.  obaerrlng  that  "one  of  the  most 
Importaat  raottre  forces  behind  the  enact- 
ment of  thla  leglilstion  was  the  fear  that  an 
expanitw  reading  of  Jencks  {Jenck*  v.  United 
State*.  38S  UJB.  657  ( 1967) )  would  comp^  the 
imdlaertmlnatlng  production  of  agents'  som- 
maries  of  interviews  regardless  of  their  cbar- 
aetar  or  oomplateneas."  360  17.S.  at  350.  The 
Court  tben  went  on  to  hold  in  Palermo: 

".  .  .  TIM  porpoae  of  the  Act.  iU  fair  lead- 
«tng  and  tta  ovetwtaelmlng  leglalatlve  history 
compel  ua  to  Ikoid  ttiat  statements  of  a  gov- 
enuaent  wltna^  made  to  an  agent  of  the 
gowmmHit  wtiieh  cannot  be  produced  under 
tbe  tacmi  of  18  V3.C.  f  S600  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  all.  860  U£.  at  851." 

Ttaia,  U  is  daar  that  tli*  language  con- 
camlag  ~raparta^  memnfanrta.  or  otber  in- 
temal  government  doctmienta.  .  ."  oon- 
tataad  In  ezletinc  Criminal  Rule  16  (b)  and 
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retained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  lis  pro- 
posed amendments  to  Rule  16  had  a  focus 
of  concern  different  from  the  1970  amend- 
ments to  Civil  Rule  36  which  sought  to  ex- 
pand the  definition  of  "wcwk-product '  and 
thus  constrict  discovery  in  civil  cases.  The 
1966  amendment  to  Criminal  Rule  16  was 
rather  concerned  with  protecting  from  dis- 
closure to  the  defendant  in  criminal  cases 
the  statements  of  wilnesse.s,  escept  at  the 
time  of  trial  for  purposes  of  Impeachment, 
and  except  under  clrcurastnnces  where  those 
statements  had  clear  Indicia  of  rellabUity 
and  trtwtworthlness.  See  Palermo  v.  United 
States,  supra.  360  U.a  at  349.  Clearly,  even 
In  expanding  the  discovery  available  tinder 
Rule  Id  in  the  amendments  it  recently  for- 
warded to  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
tended to  adhere  to  the  strlctiues  of  the 
Palermo  case  and  old  Rule  16,  for  while  the 
Court  proposed  the  disclosure  of  the  identi- 
fies of  both  government  and  defense  wit- 
nes-ses,  the  Court  continued  to  expressly  pre- 
clude disclosure  of  statements  of  such  vrtt- 
nesses. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  House  would 
plaiiUy  undlfcut  that  purpose  by  permitting 
pretrial  disclosure  of  witness  statements, 
where  the  witnesses  involved  are  agents  of 
the  government  and  their  statements  reflect 
something  other  than  their  "mental  impres- 
sions, conclusions,  opinions,  or  legal 
theories.  .  ."  Inasmucl^  as  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  rejected  a  proposal  that 
proposed  Rule  16(a)(1)(E)  be  modified  to 
expressly  provide  for  pretrial  discovery  of 
statements  of  government  witnesses,  it  hard- 
ly seems  that  the  House  Intended  to  pro- 
vide for  sitch  discovery  through  the  back 
door  of  an  amendment  to  proposed  Rule 
16(a)  (2) .  Rather,  it  appears  from  a  colloquy 
on  the  Qoor  of  the  House  between  Represent- 
ative Hungate  and  Representative  Wiggins, 
that  tlie  existing  language  of  t!ie  rule  con- 
cerning "report^  memoranda,  or  other  in- 
ternal .  .  .  documents"  was  erroneously 
construed  by  the  Committee  in  the  Hotise 
as  defining  a  limited  "work-product"  con- 
cept such  as  that  defined  in  Civil  Rule  26. 
When  the  language  of  existing  Rule  16(b) 
and  proposed  Rule  16(a)  (2)  as  promulgated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  examined  in  the 
context  of  the  Palermo  case  (from  which  it 
had  its  genesis)  and  a  continuing  purpose 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Congress  to  preclude  pretrail  disclosure 
of  witness  statements  in  criminal  cases,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  action  of  the  House 
in  adopting  its  amendments  to  Rule  16(a) 
(2)  and  16(b)  (3)  was  inconsistent  with  oth- 
er acUon  taken  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee wlien  that  Committee  was  explicitly 
presented  with  the  issue  of  whether  to  au- 
thorize pretrial  discovery  of  witness  state- 
ments, as  well  as  with  the  history  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Jencks  Act  and  the  criminal  dis- 
covery rules. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  amendment  690  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
HJl.  6789. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  Improving  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  rules.  However,  it  is  my 
<^lnlon  that  amendment  690  clarifies  and 
improves  upon  HH.  6799  in  several  ai«as. 

Under  rule  4  of  the  House  bill,  service 
of  a  summons  is  accomplished  by  leaving 
a  copy  of  the  summons  at  the  place  of 
the  person's  residence  and  by  mailing  to 
the  person's  last  known  address.  Under 
present  law,  a  summons  may  be  served 
by  leaving  a  copy  at  the  person's  place  of 
residence  or  by  mailing  it  to  the  person's 
last  known  address.  Amendment  690  re- 
tains the  present  law,  and.  in  my  opin- 


ion, the  flexibihty  afforded  imder  the 
present  law  should  be  retained. 

In  toe  area  of  plea  heariiigs,  the 
present  law  states  that  the  court  must 
advise  the  defendant  as  to  what  the  con- 
sequences of  making  a  plea  might  be. 
H.R.  6799  greatly  expanded  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  court  in  advising  defend- 
ants. The  proposed  amendment  690 
would  retain  the  present  law,  and  I  sup- 
port this  approach. 

Pretrial  discovery  is  anoiher  area  of 
conflict  between  amendment  690  and 
H.R.  6799.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
defendant  has  no  right  to  pretrial  dis- 
covery of  prosecution  witnesses.  Under 
H.R.  6799,  a  3-day  discovery  period  prior 
to  the  trial  would  be  allowed.  Amend- 
ment 690  would  delete  this  3 -day  dis- 
covery period,  and  I  concur  in  that  deci- 
sion. If  pretrial  discoverj-  of  prosecution 
witnesses  is  allowed,  the  possibiUty  of 
harassment  of  witnesses  would  exist,  and 
such  a  decision  could  play  havoc  with 
our  judicial  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  approving  amendment  690. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  send  it  to  the  de.sk 
for  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
AllexN  ' .  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  Ixjfore  line  1,  irsert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(17)  Rule  16(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
after  the  word  'unavailable'  the  words  'as 
used  in  subsection  (g)  of  this  section'  and 
in  lieu  thereof  insert  'as  defined  in  Rule 
804(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence' " 

"(18)  Rule  16(g)  is  deleted"  and  sub- 
division (h)  Is  redesignated  as  "(g)" 

Subsequent  paragraphs  of  the  amendment 
are  redesignated  accordingly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  simply  a 
technical  amendment.  It  does  not  change 
the  substance  of  rule  15  in  any  way.  Rule 
15.  as  submitted  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  as  carried  forward  hi  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  pro- 
vides for  the  admissibility  of  depositions 
in  certain  limited  cases.  It  contains  a 
definition  of  when  a  witness  is  "unavail- 
able" which  Is  virtually  identical  with 
rule  804  (a  >  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

When  these  rules  were  Initially  pro- 
posed, the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  had 
not  yet  been  adopted.  Therefore,  the 
draftsmen  included  a  definition  of  tm- 
avallabihty  in  rule  15  to  that  in  the  pro- 
posed rules  of  evidence.  Since  the  rules 
of  evidence  incorporating  this  rule  of 
unavailability  have  now  been  adopted, 
this  amendment  eliminates  this  redun- 
dant definition  and  simply  references 
rule  804(a)  directly. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDDJa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  It  Is 
just  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from . 
Nebraska  says;  It  Is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. It  Is  appropriate.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  can  tcr  a  quonmi, 
and  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  trying  to 
txpedite  this,  not  for  ourselves  but  for 
1  he  whole  Senate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  will  be 
^;lad  to  explain  my  reason,  if  there  is  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  que.s- 
lion  is  on  the  amendment,  unless  unan- 
imous consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  get  thi.<: 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  Piesident.  T 
\ield  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  which  would  opeii 
the  way  for  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  NorUi  Carolina. 
The  distinguished  Senator  is  recognized 
lor  .suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  do  not 
understand  the  request. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  th.- 
reason  I  suggest  it,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  in  order  or  not,  is  tli;it 
I  find  myself  in  a  parliamentary  box. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  in  order  for  suggesting  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  but  not  for  discasslon 
Does  the  Senator  i^ugge.st  the  absence  ol 
a  quormn? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  P.eservinfr  the  JJplit  to 
object,  Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  i  levk 
v/ill  plea.se  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  disposition  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  fi-om  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  a  dilemma.  In  that  I  had  pre- 
pared myself  for  debate  this  morning  on 
the  original  act,  and  in  preparing  for  the 
debate  I,  of  course,  had  called  and  talked 
with  numerous  persons  In  my  home 
State,  Including  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  and  a  number  of  practicing 
lawyers. 

I  personally  was  In  favor  of  and  sup- 
ported the  bin  as  it  was  proposed,  though 
I  had  a  couple  of  relatively  minor  amend- 
ments that  I  had  planned  to  offer.  But 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  asked  that  a 
substitute  bill  be  considered,  and  I  did 
not  hiterpose  any  objection,  which  of 
course  was  my  own  fault,  but  now  I  find 
that  the  substitute  bill  Is  rather  detailed, 
and  in  my  own  opinion  would  probably 
be  substantially  different  from  the  orig- 
inal bill. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  have  been  good 
enough  to  let  me  read  their  explanations, 
but  these  explanations  refer  back  to  some 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
which  are  not  available  to  me  here  now, 
and  refer  back  to  other  laws  that  are  on 
the  books,  and  it  would  take  more  time 
than  I  think  is  available  to  the  Senate 
for  me  to  try  to  make  an  adequate  com- 
paiisou  and  voice  either  my  approval  or 
my  objection. 

Because  of  that  fact,  I  can  only  express 
to  the  Senate  the  fact  tiiat  I  do  have  or 
would  oppose  some  of  the  differences  in 
(lie  Rubstilute  from  tiie  original  bill,  but 
again  because  of  time  limitations  which 
we  all  have  agreed  to,  I  would  not  be  in 
A  position  to  debate  those  adequately  and 
fully.  So  I  just  simply  state  my  views  and, 
}  I  time  iJennits  and  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
lesentativcs  fails  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments, I  may  vei'y  well  submit  a  brief  to 
the  conferees  to  tlie  end  tliat  my  views 
may  be  given  some  con.sideration  by  tlie 
(inference  committee. 

I  thank  tlie  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr..Mc- 
Intyre),  The  bill  is  open  toi'  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
licjve  two  perfecting  amendinent.s  at  tlit? 
d?sk.  and  I  ask  that  tliey  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ine 
.iniendmeiits  will  be  suited. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  tlcrt  leiiri  ms 
;.>j1ov,'s: 

Tlie  Scn,^  tor  fiom  Arkan&as  <  Mr.  Mt- 
Clellj^k)  propcscs  the  folio  whig  amenr:- 
a-ents: 

The  anieudiuents  are  as  follows:  • 

On  page  12,  line  9,  after  the  word  ■'dlt;- 
overy"  add  the  words  "or  inspection." 

On  page  14.  Hue  14,  tlic  word  "to"  should 
'■  0  chjuiged  to  the  word  "or." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tiiat  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  aie  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
.vield  back  the  remaindei-  oi  my  time  ou 
llie  amendments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Prsident,  I  yield 
back  the  time  I  have  on  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
cjaestion  is  ou  agreeing  to  the  perfectintj 
amendments  <^putting  tlie  question) . 

The     perfecting     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 
a:mendments  to  RtTu:s  or  criminal  PEocxnurj: 

Mr.  PHTT.TT  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  going  to  support  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  6799 
offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. Were  the  Senate  not  hi  the  posi- 
tion of  havhig  before  it  tiie  important 
question  of  a  contested  Senate  seat  for 
New  Hampshire,  and  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress must  act  to  allow  the  President  to 
sign  a  law  by  August  6, 1  would  seek  full 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  this  measure.  However,  this  bill  to 
amend  the  amendments  to  the  Cilmlnal 
Rules,  is  also  mider  a  time  deadline;  ac- 
tion must  be  completed  by  August  1. 

Thei-efore,  I  intend  to  offer  no  amend- 
ments to  the  .substitute.  However,  I  would 


like  to  comment  briefly  on  certain  mat- 
ters. First,  rules  4  and  9,  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  as  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  preserve  existing  law  under 
which  toe  U.S.  attorney  determines 
wheUier  to  i.ssue  a  warrant  for  arrest  or 
a  summons.  The  Supreme  Court  rule,  on 
toe  otoer  hand,  would  have  permitted 
toe  issuance  of  a  warrant  only  upon  a 
showing  of  a  "valid  reason."  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  criticized  tois  cii- 
tciia  as  giving  too  vague  a  standard  to 
determine  when  an  arrest  waiTant  was 
justified.  Moi"eover,  in  their  testimony 
before  Uie  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
several  U.S.  attorneys  said  toey  custom- 
arily issue  a  suimnous  Li  minor  cases  or 
in  cases  of  nonviolent  offenses.  There  is 
no  extensive  evidence  of  widespread 
abuse  hi  the  issuance  of  arrest  warrants 
iu  Uie  hearuig  record— toough  toe  rec- 
oid  is  far  from  complete. 

Given  tois  .state  of  affairs.  I  would  liJ:^ 
to  recommend  tout  Uie  Judiciary  Com- 
inittee  request  that  the  AttojTxey  Gev.- 
eral  conduct  a  study  of  the  arrest  prar- 
tices  of  each  U.S.  attorney— and  tliat  hti 
develop  guidelines  of  Uie  Issuance  of  ar- 
rest warrants.  I  would  recommend  as  ;- 
starting  pohit  the  criteria  suggested  I)y 
James  Thompson,  attorney  of  toe  norUi- 
eiii  district  of  Illinois,  in  tiie  House  heic- 
iiigs  at  pages  66  and  67.  Perliaps  after 
exi)erience  under  .some  miiform  critcii.i 
.siicii  as  tlit.se — and  I  do  not  agree  com- 
pletely with  hus  criteria —a  decision  co'jld 
be  made  as  to  whetoer  review  by  a 
n:agistralc  on  toe  decision  to  arret  Is 
desh-ablc.  But  I  would  urge  that  toe  Al- 
un-ney  General  look  into  this  matter. 

Second,  I  have  grave  reservations  aboi\^ 
tlie  independent  right  of  discovery  of 
certain  documents  and  tests  permitted 
under  rule  16,  which  conforms  to  the 
Supreme  Court  rule.  However,  toe  Hou.-c 
amended  the  nile  to  preserve  present  law 
to  permit  such  discovery  only  upon  K.s 
initiation  by  the  defendant.  Placing  this 
decision  in  toe  hands  of  toe  defendant 
ob\1ates  any  self-incrimination  issue  be- 
cause it  is  Uie  defendant  who  hiitiat(.> 
toe  disclosure  process.  On  toe  otoer  hand, 
providing  an  independent  right  of  dis- 
covery to  the  prosecution  does  raise  fiftli 
amendment  questions  because  the  fifth 
amendment  basically  provides  that  a  de- 
fendant may  remain  silent  and  the  Gov- 
ernment mu.'-t  prove  its  rase  beyond  rea  - 
sonable  doubt.  Although  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  thlf?  pretrial  dlRcovcry  may 
be  to  assist  toe  Government  in  rebutting 
the  defendant's  case  in  chief,  nothing 
In  the  rule,  and  no  practical  limitation 
could  prevent  toe  Government  from 
using  this  information  or  leads  obtained 
from  it  in  toe  prosecution 's  case  in  chief. 
As  Prof.  Charles  Alan  Wright,  a  noted 
constitutional  scholar,  said: 

But  this  appealing  argument  (for  Inde- 
pendent discovery)  may  not  be  a  complet4^ 
answer.  Defendant  will  shortly  reveal  those 
things  he  intends  to  produce  only  if  the  Gov- 
ernment has  first  made  a  case  against  him 
sufficient  to  survive  a  motion  for  directed 
verdict.  Unless  the  Government  can  prove  a 
case  suAclent  to  go  to  tbe  Jury,  a  defendant 
need  prove  nothing.  There  Is  nothing  in  Rule 
16,  as  an>euded  which  prevents  tha  Oovem- 
ment  from  using  material  which  It  has  ob- 
tained by  discovery  as  part  of  Its  awn  case- 
In-ohleX  and  thus  It  may  be  tbat  tbere  will 
1)6  CAScs  Vklioro  tiie  Ooveniment  is  able  to 
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make  a  prima  facie  case  only  with  the  aid  of 
evidence  It  has  obtained  by  discovery. 

For  this  reason,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
i<te  conferees  will  adopt  the  House 
amendment  requiring  reciprocal  defend- 
ant-initiated discovery. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  every  provision  In  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  to  the  House  bill, 
I  want  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  his  staff  for  their 
efforts  under  the  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  including  the 
unavaiilabillty  of  the  chairman,  wliich 
prevented  the  Judiciary  Committee  from 
acting  on  this  measure,  as  well  as  the 
Senate's  preoccupation  with  several  mat- 
ters of  overriding  importance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments  I 
yield  back  all  remaining  time  I  have  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  remaining  time  I  have  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCT.KI.TiAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  amendments  are  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  (HJl.  6799  >  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre.'.ident.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  \'ote  by 
\i  hlch  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  was 
over  In  this  comer  trying  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  blU.  I  am  not  sure  If  my  vote 
was  heard. 

I  ask  that  the  Record  reflect  that  I  did 
vote  "no"  on  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec- 
ord will  so  reflect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  as  nec- 
essary in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  KM.  6799. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  McIntyrc)  ap- 
p<rinted  Mr.  McClzllan,  Mr.  Pmup  A. 
Hait.  Mr.  Abottrczk.  Mr.  Hruska.  and 
Mr.  HiTGH  Scott  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 197S— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 


ence report  on  H.R.  5901,  which  will  be 
stated  by  tttte. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
6901)  making  appropriations  for  the  Educa- 
tion Division  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes  having  met,  after  full  and 
iree  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cokgres- 
siONAL  Record  of  July  11,  1975,  at  p. 
22421.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  conference  report  is  lim- 
ited to  2  houi-s.  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAcmrsoN)  and  the  Sena- 
te* from  Massachusetts  (Mi-.  Brooks). 
with  30  minutes  on  the  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

QVORtAI    CALl, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi^sident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names  : 


Allen 

Bentseu 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Robet 

Chiles 

Dole 

Fannii'i 

Pong 

lord 


(Quorum  No.  56 

Hart,  Garv  W. 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
t  C.  Hruska 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellau 
McClure 
Mclntyre 


Leg] 
Morgan 
Nunu 
Pearson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTTRE) .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order,  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Blden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

BiuxUck 

Byid, 

Harry  F. 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Domeuicl 
Eagletoa 
Oam 
Glenn 
Ciolclw.irer 


Jr. 


Gravel 

Hansen 

Hart.  PbUip  A. 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HcdUnga 

Huddleeton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javltfi 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mtiskic 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Bibicoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 

YoiUJg 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
taat  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  Congressman  Baring 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin »  is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the 
family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxald  is  absent  attend- 
ing a  funeral. 

nie     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
McIntyre)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 
The  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
que.stV 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Barbara  Dixon  of  my 
.staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  a  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  make  a 
.statement  on  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  it  before  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  asked  that  it 
be  agreed  to.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question 
before  it  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  asked  that  it  be 
agreed  to  get  it  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  If  it  is  agreed  to  it  is 
taken  away  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  simply  vote 
on  tlie  Items  In  agrement,  but  go  ahead 
and  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  just  want  to  know  how 
much  money  is  Involved  in  the  overall 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  a  little  bit  patient,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  a  state- 
ment with  which  I  will  point  those  things 
out.  I  will  put  them  into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Prior  to 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  we  will  hear  the  explanation. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief  but  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  bill.  It  Is  an  important 
bill  for  many  reasons. 

It  Is  the  first  regular  appropriations 
bill  to  be  passed  this  fiscal  year.  We 
began  work  on  this  biU  months  ago. 
From  the  beginning,  tlie  Congress  com- 
mitted itself  to  getting  this  bill  through 
early,  so  the  schools  and  colleges  can 
better  plan  for  next  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  as  part  of  the  new 
budget  reform,  the  Congress  set  up  ceil- 
ings on  appropriations  bills.  This  bill  is 
the  fii-st  test  of  that  new  system.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  passed  the  test 
with  flying  colors.  Not  only  is  the  bill 
under  the  celling — it  Is  under  by  about 
$700  million— $700  million. 
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Those  who  are  looking  for  the  Infla- 
tionary impact  of  this  bill  will  have  to 
look  awfully  hard.  The  bill  totals  $7.5 
billion— but  most  of  the  money  will  not 
be  spent  until  fiscal  year  1977  and 
beyond. 

But  tills  bill  Is  important  for  other 
reasons.  Next  year's  costs  are  small  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  in  years  to  come. 
Education  is  not  a  spigot  we  can  turn 
off  and  on.  A  good  education  system  is  a 
national  challenge.  If  we  are  to  meet  this 
challenge,  we  need  to  commit  scarce  re- 
sources. If  we  let  down  our  guard,  it  will 
be  the  children  who  suffer.  The  cities 
and  towns  and  their  school  districts 
around  the  country  recognize  this,  and 
they  face  the  problem  every  day.  If  we 
allow  the  system  to  flounder  for  just  1 
year,  we  weaken  a  whole  future  genera- 
tion of  our  yomig  people.  If  that  hap- 
pens, you  cannot  make  it  up  later.  If 
anyone  is  wondering  what  difference  this 
bill  will  make  to  this  country's  future: 

It  will  make  a  difference  to  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  children  who  would 
otherwise  leave  school  without  a  good 
education.  They  will  not  end  up  In  low- 
paying,  unskilled  jobs. 


It  will  make  a  difference  to  some  of  the 
million  handicapped  children  in  this 
country.  As  it  stands  now.  about  one- 
third  of  them  go  on  welfare  because  they 
do  not  have  a  proper  education. 

It  will  make  a  difference  to  the  young 
people  who  want  to  go  to  college  but 
cannot  afford  it.  Without  this  help,  many 
of  them  will  end  up  hi  the  unemploy- 
ment lines. 

This  is  not  a  "qulck-flx"  bill,  as  some 
people  downtown  believe.  This  is  a  care- 
lully-thought-out  step  hi  the  right  direc- 
tion. This  is  not  a  collection  of  new  and 
glamorous  programs.  It  is  simply  carry- 
hig  on  tried  and  proven  programs  to 
help  educate  our  children,  programs  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  signed  into  Pub- 
law  Law  by  the  President.  Many  of  the 
programs  are  continued  at  last  year's 
level.  Our  main  concern  was  to  take 
in  the  children  and  students  who  may 
have  been  shut  off  from  help  before. 

I  think  the  Members  should  also  be 
aware  that  a  large  part  of  the  increase 
in  this  bill— 1414  million— is  to  keep  the 
impact  area  aid  program  going.  The  way 
the  law  Is  written  for  this  program,  Im- 
pact aid  must  be  funded  at  certain  levels 
before  any  of  it  can  be  funded.  The  Con- 


gress has  simply  met  the  basic  require- 
ments in  the  law. 

We  all  realize  that  there  is  a  strong 
chance  that  this  bill  will  be  vetoed. 

I  am  not  In  a  ix>sition  to  tell  anyone 
what  to  do  in  that  light.  But  I  wonder, 
if  this  bill  is  vetoed,  who  is  going  to  tell 
the  school  people  back  home — where 
they  now  get  less  than  8  percent  of  their 
support  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Who  is  going  to  tell  them? 

Who  is  going  to  tell  the  needy  children 
and  the  handicapped  that  the  bill  i.s 
over  the  budget  request,  so  it  is  automati- 
cally unacceptable?  Who  is  going  to  tell 
them  that  the  latest  so-called  saving 
is  at  their  expense  and  sacrifice?  I  imder- 
line  "so-called." 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  tiie 
conference  report.  And  I  hope  those  who 
are  advising  the  President  will  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  what  is  hi  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  de- 
tailed table  of  the  amounts  contained  in 
this  bill. 

There  behig  no  objecUou.  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


EDUCATION  Division  AND  REUTED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL.  H.R.  5901 


Agency/approptiation 

TITLE  I— EDUCATION 
DIVISION 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary 
Edocatjon 
1.  Grants  for  disadvantage*],. 

Advance  for  1977 

I.  Svpport  and  innovation 

pants 

Advance  for  1977 

9.  KHngmi  education: 
(a)  Grants    to   school 

districts ..„ 

<W  Training  grants 

<c)  Cttfriniruffl       de- 
velopment  

<d)  Bilingual  vocational 

grants 

.    .      (e)  Advisory  councils... 

SulrtotaL. 

4.  Right  to  read 

l  Follovn  through 

t.  Drug  at)use  education 

7.  Environmental  education.. 
L  Educational  broadcasting 

facilities 

>.  Equipment    and    minor 

remodeling 

10.  Assistance  to  Slates  for 

State  equalization  plan... 


1975 
appropriation 


1976  budget 
estimate 


1976  House 
allowance 


1976  Senate 
ailowaiKe 


Conference 

■frMMMK 


Conference  agreement  compared  with— 


1975 
appropriation 


Budget 
•stimtte 


allowanco 


Sosate 
•Howtnce 


$l,&7e,O0O.0CD 
141,495,000 


53,370,000 
21.000^000 

7,000,000 

2, 800. 000 
100,000 


>  (U,  900, 000, 000  X 
1.900,000,000' 

1(172,888,000) 
172,888,000 


46,900,000 
16,000,000 

7,  COO,  000 


100,000 


84,270.000 
12,000.000 
55, 000, 000 

4,  OCO,  000  . 

1,900,000  . 

12,000.000 
250,  OOO  . 


Taooaeoo 

12,000,000 
41,500,000 


7,000,000 


(}1. 900,000,000)1 
2,050,000,000 

1(172,888,000) 
172,888,000 


60. 000, 000 
25.370.000 

7.000,000 

2.800,000 
100;  000 

95, 27a  000 

12,000,000 

59, 000, 000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 


($1, 900, 000, 000)<  ($1, 900,  OOO,  000)  -tl,  876, 000, 000 
2.050,000.000      2.050,000,000     +2.050,000,000     +jii6.'666,'666" 

'(172,888,000) 
184, 521, 852 


I  (172, 888, 000)-141, 495, 000, 000  . 
184,521,852        +184,521,852 


+11,633.852    +J11.633,« 


65,000, 
25.370. 


OOO 
000 


7,000,000 


2.800, 
100, 


000 
000 


€2, 500, 000 
29^370;  000 

7,000,000  . 

2, 80%  000. 
lOfllOOO  . 


+9,130,000 
+4.170,000 


+15,600,000 
+9,370,000 


+2.500.1 


-l2,S0aoco 


+2,  too,  000 


59,000, 
2,000, 
4.  OCO, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


97,77«i00O 

w.coacoo 

59,000.000 
2.000,000 
3,000:000 

12,500,000 


+]3,SM.O0O 
+5,000.000 
+4, 000,  OCO 
-2,000.000 
+1.100,000 


+27, 770, 000 
+5,000i000 

+17,500,000  . 
42,000,000  . 
+3,000,000 

-;  5, 500, 000 


+2.S«tM0       -2.500.000 
+5,000.000       -5.000,000 

■4i,666.'666"""-i,'666,"66»3 

+:.SMtON       >2, 500, 000 


Tots 


tckoolAsslstance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas 

1.  Maintenance   and  opera- 
tions: 

(a)  Payments  for  "A" 

children 

(b)  Payments  for  "B" 

children 

<<)  Special  previsions. . . 
<a)  Payments  to  other 

Federal  agencies., 
(e)  Saving!  provisions... 


15, 000, 000  12, 500,  COO  4  50O,  000 

-250,000 

10,000.000____.. -m 000. 000 

+22,633LaS2     -21.000,000 


i'i'"-'!L°°°-  -l^^l!^    ^'^^^.    2- «<«. 7". 852       2,425,791,852        +238,376,152       ■) 222,403,152 


223,900,000  162.000,000  :4J.737.758  248,737.758  i4S.737.7i8  +24.S37.7iS        -1^.737.753 


354,616,000 
14,500,000 

43,000,000 


40,000,000 
8,00a000 

46,000,000 


341, 597. 2«2 
12, 664, 380 

46.00^000 


Subtotal. 
I.  Construction 


Total 

Transition  btutceLl. . . . 

Footnote  at  end  of 


636, 016. 000 
20^000,000 

656,016,000 
table. 


256,ooaooo 

lOiOUtOOO 


341,597.262 
12,664,980 

46,000,000 
SI.OOQ1OOO 


341,597.262 

12.664,980 

46.000,000 
ll.OOOiOOO 


-13,018,738 
-1,835,020 

+3,000,000 
+ll,M0tO0O 


+301.597,262 
+4,664,980 


+11.  < 


-40^000,000 


649,000,000 
10,000.000 


700;  000. 000 
25. 000;  000 


266,000,000 

e.ooc^ooo 


660,000,000          +23,984,000       +404,000;000 
2%0Ml090 +l«.«0a;«0O 


C5a;008;000 
70, 000;  NO 


+ll,«aiMIO     -4ltMl00O 
+10.«a%«M       -5, 000;  000 


725;  Ml;  000 
70,000,000 


(aeiooo;(oo 

70,000,000 


+23.*84,000 
+70,000,000 


+414,0011000 
+«,00I,«I0, 


+a.«ni 


-45,000.000 
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AgencyappropriatiM  approvfialiofl 

Einergency  School  Aid 

'    S|>ecial  pro|wts: 

(a)  Bilingual  education 

pfojtcts 9,062.003  . 

(u)  Educational  tel«»- 

sion 6,794,00('  . 

(o)  Special  programs 

and  projects 11.309,000 

Subtotal 27,  lSS.OeO 

?  State  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs 33, 948. 000  . 

(b)  Special      programs 

and  projects 18,103,000. 

(c)  General   grants   to 
school  districts _       133,537,000  . 

SabtobI 185,588,000. 

3.  Civil  rights  advisory  sarv- 

icas 26.700,000 

i.  Evaluation 2.257,000 

Total "24r70o70(IO 

Transitiofl  budget- 

filucation  for  ttte  Handicapped 

1.  Stale  assistance: 

(a)  State  grant  program.        100,  OOTr.  U'O 

Advance  for  1977 

(D)  Deaf-blind  centers...         12. 000.  m> 

(c)  Severely    handicap- 

ped projects 2,826.000 

Subtotal lU.  826. 000 

'   <ii<M>vation   and    develop- 
ment: 

(a)  Early  chiMhood  ed- 
ucation  13.330  t-iid 

(it)  S«j«cific  learning  dis- 
abilities   3. '--(i.  IW 

(c)  Regional  vocational, 
adult,  and  post- 
secondary  pro- 
grams   i7t).0(«' 

(il>  Research  and  dem- 
onstration   9.341,000 

Subtotal 26,496,000 

J  Media  and  resource  services: 

(a)  Media  services  and 

captioned  Nms 13.250.000 

(b)  Regional     resource 

ceflters 7  087  Ooo 

(c)  Racruitmaat       ami 
information... 500,000 

Subtotal- 20,837,000 

4.  Speaal    educaboii    mas- 
power  development. 37,700,000 

Total 199,85^00 

Transition  budget 

Owupational,  Vocational, 
and  Adult  Education 

I    Vocational  education: 
(a)  Grants  to  States  for 
vocational  educa- 
tion: 

(!)  Basic  voca- 
tional edu- 
cation pro- 
grams      $4^.  rn.  ;•«* 

(2)  Programs   tor 

students 

with  special 

needs 20. 000. 'Kn.- 

(3)  Consumer  and 

homemaking 

education .. .         3t.,  994,  OW' 

(4)  Work-study...  9,649.000 

(5)  Cooperative 

educalMMi. . .         19. 500. 000 
(C)  State  advisory 

councils 4,316,000 

SuMotiil. .        510, 637, 000 

(o>  Vocational  re«earch: 

0)  InacvM  a....         !(..  00(>, 0(>0 

(2)  Curiniriim 

tmnlcvmM.         1, 000, 000 

(3)  Research 18.000,000  .. 

Subtotal...'^         35.000,000 

■<dult  education 67,500,000 

Advance  for  1977..  . 


Conference  agreement  compared  with— 


76  budget 

1976  House 

1976  Senate 

CoTileience 

1975 

estimate 

.allowance 

alto«i.nce 

afeeinenl 

approcriatinn 

71.  250. 000 
74.  250. 000 


A.  700, 000 
750.000 

101,7007600 
325.000 


K  0011,  00(' 

6  UOO.  000 

10. 000. 000 

24. 900, 000 

30.  («0, 000 

16. 000,  noo 

128. 000, 000 

174,000,000 

2f>.  700.  iKlO 
2.000,000 

226.  m.  000 
325.000 


9.  IIj2.  fiV.' 

6.  794. 0(Ki 

11.309.000 

27. 15!).  000 

33. 948. 0(il> 

18.  lOi  mi 

133.537,000 

185.  588, 000 

2P,  7U0.  fifiO 
2, 257, 000 

241,700,000 
325.000 


(lOO.Olifi.tKKii 

i  in.  000.000 

l^.  000.  000 


'.tiO.Ot'".  00(1)  (lOfl.WL'.OOO) 

so.  000. 000  ilO.OOO.OOO 

16, 000, 000  IC.  000, 000 

3,250,000  I    3,250,000      3.250.000 

69.250.000  129.3')C.000     129.  ^-^u.  000 


>?.  000. 000 

r  -'SO.  000 

?.  OG(J.  000 
11.000,000 
39.250,000 

16.000.000 

5.  7S0  ftOO 

1.000.000 

-•6.  750. 000 

59. 750, 000 

175,806,000 
13.100.000 


?2  (100. 000 
4  2W  0(« 

2.  ntjti.  000 

11,000.000 
39. 250, 000 

IS.  250.  OOO 

If.  f'MO.  000 

500.000 

26.  750.  0O(. 

39,  750, 000 

235,000,000 
10,  500.  000 


22.  mi.  «<! 

5.  IKK'.  ("CO 

-'.  OOO.  (KC. 
U.  000.  OMi 

Mi,  000,  m 

16.  250.  or<' 

!0. 000, 000 

500.000 

26.  750.  OOP 

41.750,000 

237,  750, 000 
» 10.  500. 000 


iJ-^.'SLOOo    \ixr.'.T.o:>.oo 


2li.  000.  IKiO 

35. 994.  OfK' 
9. 849.  OC* 

19, 500,  OOO 

4,  316, 000 


4.316,000 
3(1.  M,  000 


ltD.OW.,000 


404, 739, 200 


16. 000,  000 

1.000,000 
43,897.80(1 


$-135.9.78.000 


?0.  OHO.  OWi 

45. 994. 000 
9.  849.  000 

19. 500.  000 

4,  315, 000 

535, 637, 000 

16, 000.  m- 

1,800,000 
18, 000,  OOO 


160, 000, 000 

'(67,500,000) 

67.  500, 000 


GO,  897, 800 

'  (G7.  S'0. 000) 

71,  5C0, 000 


35.000,000 

'(67,500,000) 

71, 500, 000 


«  ROrt,  (K-n 
6.  4  SO.  (KMi 
10.750,000 
'.:,.  890. 000 

">2.  'SO.  (KiO 

17.  mi.  00(1 

137,  600.  %0 

18'.  n><0,  (H;(i 

'"^.  70(1.  (.0(1 
i.  150. 000 

241.  m.OK) 
3/b.  000 


(iOO.OOO.OOOi 

110.000.000 

In.  W*.  OOO 

:;.  y.n).  coo 

129. 2S0.  (lOn 


-r  OM*.  01* 

■..I  lift.  OOO 

■'.  (lOO.  000 
11.000.000 
40,000,000 

16  250.000 

10.  000.  OIK' 

sOO.  000 

26.  750.  OOO 

40,375,000 

236.  375JI0O 
10.  500. 000 


jMv  s;*?.  100 

20.  OOO,  oo? 

10. 994, 000 
9,  i49, 000  , 

19, 500,  ceo 

4,  316, 000 
610, 188, 100 

16, 000,  000 

1,000.000  . 
18.000,000  . 


Budget 
estimsti^ 


House 

ai'n.vance 


Seiidte 
alloA'diif? 


-tr?,  otio  -' 8.  sw,  o(tn        -eooofio         -L'tn-o 

-344.  (lOj  -.6.450,000            •t450. 0(«               3(1.000 

-559.000  -63.500.000           ■  ^  7!,0,  (KtO            --'jig.OOO 

-1.35.\000  -48.450.000        -1.800.000        -1.3S5.0CW 

•-l.f.SS.UOO  •   32.250.0{K.i         (2.500,000        -  l.X%.;i:n 

-903.fKli.  -(17,200,000         i-1, 200, 000            -"Hiim-J 

4.  '*3  nOfl  .4-J37.  600.  OOO         --  Q,  60\  iTOO         -   4.  IK.-.,  (m 

-;  1.  If.:;  fion  -i  18^. 050. 000    -j  i3.  of.o.  ood        1.  ^f-:.  00 

-107.000   "    "+1,'466,666 -t-isd.'wid"  "■  -io7,oji 

- -1-140,000,000      -1-15,(100,000  . 

-.-''■25. 000  _ ...'.'."; ; 

100, 000.  Otrti 

-uo.oao.ooo      -,  60, 000,  (lOO  

-,  4.000.  IKKI ;■  ]'[[[']'[" 

-1-424,000 -^ 

-i-i4.  i?4.(K'>i  -+-60,000,000 .. 


;  8.S7n.  OMi 

■:    l.TO.UX' 

•i-i.4.r..ooo\ 

-1-1,659,000  . 


:  250.  OM' 


-1-13.504.000 

-1-3, 000. 000 
-!  2.  913,  000 


-1250.000 

-H2tiO,000 
-;  250.000 
-500,000 


•;  ?^0,000. 


-1-250,000  .. 


-15,913,000 

-t-2.675,000 

-f  36."5T6, 000 
-t-10, 500, 000 


-»-625, 000  -t-625, 000        - 1,  375, 000 

-1-1,375.000       -1,375,000 


-1-61, 375, 000 
-1,600,000 


-5,448,  "mi         -j  56.  845. 100       -|-?(l.  4'8  viO      -":!:.  I'.t,  <!lili 


-j-5.000.000 


-I  20,  000.  OOC 


-f40,994,00(i 
-1-9,849,000  .. 

-jl9.5«i,000  .. 


•I  5.(100.000 


-■•;fxio.«* 


-448,900       •fl47,in.l00      -f25,448,900      -25.448,900 


-144,000,000 


-1-1,000.000 

-H8. 000, 000      -27,897,800.. 


35,000,000 

'(67,500,000) 

71,500.000 


-----  -125,000,000     -25,897,800 

-67,500,000 

471,500,000  -f4.000,000 
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Agency.appropiiation 

TITLE  l-EOUCATION 
OIVISION-CoDtinued 

OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION— ContiMuet) 

3.  Educational  personnel: 

(a)  Teacher  corps 

(b)  Other  education  pro- 

fessions develop- 
ment: 

(1)  Elementary 

and  second- 
ary training- 

(2)  Vocational 

education.. - 

(3)  Higher  educa- 

flon 

(4)  Educational 

leadership.. 

Subtotal.. 

Total 

Transi- 
tion 
budget 

Highei  Education 

t.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Basic  opportunity 

grants . 

(b)  Supplemental  op- 

portunity giants... 

(c)  Work-study . 

(d)  Subsidized  insured 

loans — interest 
subsidies 

(e)  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Federal  capi- 

tal contri- 
butions 

(2)  Loans  to  in- 

stitutions. 

(3)  Teacher  can- 

cellations .. 
(t)  Incentive  grants 
for  State  scholar- 
ships  

Subtotal,  Student 

aid ,. 

1.  Special  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged 

S;  Institutional  assistance: 
(a)  Strengthening     de- 
veloping   institu- 
tions: 


1975 
appropriation 


1976  budget 
estimate 


37,500,000 


8, 139, 000 
9,000,000 
2.100,000 


37,500,000 


5,  212, 000 


56,739,000 
669. 876.  boo 


3,000,000 
45,712,000 

l36Tr27o6b 

17, 000. 000 


660,000,000   1,050,000.000 


240,  300,  000 
300,  200,  OOO 


5S',  ■11)0,  000 


250,  000,  000 

■i5?,  onn,  f'oo 


321,000,000 

2,000,000  

6,  440,  000      8,  %0,  000 


20, 000, 000 


44,000,000 


(1)  Basic  program. 

(2)  Advanced  pro- 
gram  

(b)  Language     training 

and  area  stud- 
16$  r 

(1)  Centers,  fel- 
lowships, and 
research 

(2)  Fulbiight-Hay^ 
fellowships 

(c)  University    commu- 

nity services 

(d)  Aid    to    land-grant 

colleges- 

(e)  State  postsecondary 

education  com- 
missions  

(i)  Veterans  cost  of 
instruction 

(g)  Cooperation  educa- 
tion  


1, 932, 340, 000       1, 804, 960, 000 
70,331,000  70.331.000 


52.  m,  'M  52, 000, 000 

t«,  000,  m        58, 000, 000 


11,300,000  K,  640.000 

2,700,000  1.360,000 

14,250,000  ..  

9,500,000     

3,000,000 .. 

31,250,000 .'. 

10,750,000  8,000,000 


Coiileieiice  agieenient  compared  with— 


1976  House 
allowance 


1976  Senate 
allowance 


Conference 

agreement 


1975 
appropriation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 

allowance 


Senile 
allovyance 


37,  50<1, 000 


5,212,000 
9,000,000 


51,172,000 
668,849,000 

151,  000,  000 


660, 000,  OCO 

240,093,000 
360, 000,  000 


■152,  OCO.  OOO 

321, 000,  OCO 
2, 000, 000 
8, 960, 000 

44, 000,  OCO 

2. 088, 053,  OCO 
70,331,000 


52, 000, 000 
58,  OOO,  000 


1 1,  300, 000 

2, 700, 000 

10,000,000 

9,  500, 000 

3,000,000 
23, 750, 000 
8,000.000 


37,500,000 


5.712,000 
11,000,000 


54,212,000 
6967349^000 

151.  000.  00(j 


'9b,  000, 000 

240, 093, 000 
420, 000. 000 


452.  C'OO,  000 


3"/,  500, 000 


5,462,000 
10,000.000 


52. 962, 000 

eeo^lsoridb 

151, 000, 000 


715,000,000 

240, 093,  OOn 
390, 000, 000 


••52, 000,  noo 


-2,b?;,uoo 

■•r  1, 000, 000 
-2. 100,'»0 


i '50,  000  -1-250,000  -250,  (-0 

10.000,000       -11,000,000       -l,000,OfiO 


-  3,000,000 


^3,777,000  -f  7^250^       -1-1.250. 000       -l,2S»,00o 

~  -2257900  "       ~         ■  -  """^^ 


-t-151  liflO,  Omi 


+  33,  438, 100 
t  134, 000. 000 


-f801. 000      -26. 698  9iW 


-f  55. 0-DO,  i;w         !  33'j,  01)0,  OOO      -^  55, 000,  OCO      -i  80,  OtV  C'-^ 

-207.000       -1-240,093,000 
i-89,  800, m         I  1 40,  OOO, 000       r  30, 666,060  '   -^30,"oo6"oOii 


■69.600  iy<f} 


300,OC>0,000  32l,0U0,UOO 

2, 000,  COO  2, 000, 000 

8, 960,  OOU  i,  960, 000 


,321,000,000 
1^2.000.000 


-i-21.000.ijiA- 


44,  OCO,  CM 


14, 000, 000 


-f-2,  420. OCtO  ... 
•1-24,000,000  .  . 


2, 262, 053, 000       ?,  173, 053, 000 
70,331,000  70,331.000 


-f24O,;i3.0OO        (368.093.000     -f  85. 000. 000      -89.080,000 


•)2, 000, 000 
0?.  000, 000 


15, 300. 000 
2,700,000 

14, 250. 000 
9, 500, 000 

5.000,000 
23, 750, 000 
10.7SO.000 


52.000.000 
58,000,000  , 


Subtotal,  Insti- 
tional  aid 

4.  Personnel  developments: 

(a)  College         teacher 

fellowships 

(b)  Fellowships  for  dis- 
advantaged. 


U.  300, 000 
2,700,000  , 

12,125,a»0 
9,500,000  . 

3.500.000 
23, 750, 000 
10, 750, 000  . 


-i2,0O0,0tiO  |"».660.UOO  -1-2,000,000  -2,00O.OU-) 
-1 1,340,000 

-2.125.0e0  -112,125,000  -[2,125,000  -2,«5,0f« 
19,500,000 - 


-h500,000  -13,500,000  -1-500,000       -2.50fl,0nn 

-7,500,000        -123.750.000 

+2,750,000       -i-2,750,000 


192,750,000  128,000.000  178.250,000  191.250.000  185,625.000 


(c)  Ellender  fellowships. 

(d)  Public  service  fel- 

lowhsips 

(e)  Mining  fellowships.. 

-  ,,        Subtotal " 

»■  Clinic  heritage  studies 

Totel .^ 

Transition  budget.. 


4,  OCO,  000 

750,000 
500,000 

4.000,000 
1, 500. 000  . 


,  COO,  000 

750,000 
500,000 


1, 000,  OCO 

750,000 
500,000 

4, 000, 000 
1,500,000 


2,000,000 


600,000 

4. 000, 000 
3,000,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 

4, 000, 000 
3,000,000 


-3, 000, 000 
-750,000 


-1. 000,000 


-750,000    -750.000. 


-1-1.500.000 


10.750,000 
1,800,000  . 


2,250.000 


7,750.000 
1,800,000 


9.500,000 
1.800.000 


8,500.000 
1.800,000 


-2,250,000 


-f4, 000. 000 

-f3,000,000   -fl,500,000 '.. 

-f  6.  250. 000   -fl.  750. 000   -1.000,000 
-H,  800, 000 


2,207,971,000   2,005,541,000 
-, 124,000,000 


2,346.184,000 
124, 000, 000 


2. 534, 93*,  000   2.439,309,000 
124,000,000    124,0001000. 


-f231,338,000    -f433.768,0C0  -f93. 125,000  -95,625,000 
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Conference  agreement  compared  with— 


A«Biicy/appn)pfiatiM 


1975 
■pproyriatkw 


Vai\mivk 


197S  HMse 


l97IS«Mfto 


CMlMwca 


I97S 
apyn^riation 


Bsdget 


Hovse 


Senate 
aHowanca 


Library  Re$o<irc«s 

1.  Public  lilxarles 

2.  School   libraries  and  in- 

structional resources.. 
Advance  for  1977 

3.  Colte^  Library  resources.. 

4.  Training     and      demon- 

stration  

5.  Uiirtergraduate       instruc- 

tional equipment. 


51, 749,  UOO 
135,580,000 
""9,"975,'600' 

3,  oca  000  . 

7,500,000  . 


10, 000, 000 

'  (137,  330. 000) 
137, 330, 000 


51, 749, 000 

(137,330.000) 

147,  330,  OOO 

9, 975, 000 


51,  749,  000 

'  (137.330,000: 

147,  330, 000 

9, 975, 000 

3, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 


51,749,000 


4  41,749,000 


I  J  37, 330, 000) 
147. 330, 000 
9,975,000  . 

1,  500, 003 

7,  500, 000  . 


-135,580.000  .   .: 

-H47, 330, 000         4- 10, 000. 000 
-i-9,975,000 


+1,  500,  000 
+1. 500, 000 


-1, 500, 000 


-.1-1,500.000    -1,500,000 
-^7, 506  000    -7, 500, 000 


ToUI. 


207, 804, 000 


147,330,000 


Innovative  and  Expefimental 
Programs 

1.  Metric  projects 

2.  Gifted  and  talented 

3.  Community  schools. 

4.  Career  education 

&  WMM«'a        •dimtUoiiat 


n 


IfllOOOiOOO 


7.  A(ta   tm    edacatioa    pro- 

grants 

8.  Packaging  and  field  testing. 

9.  Educational  TV  progaming. 

Total 


500.000 
1. 400, 000 
7,000,000 


2,  090,  OOO 
2.560.000 
3. 553. 000 
10,135,000 
3,135,000 

6, 270, 000 

750,000 
3,500,000 
7,000,000 


209, 054, 000 


1. 090, 000 
2,560.000 
3,553,000 
10.135,000 
3, 135, 000 

6,270,000 

750,000 
1,  400. 000 
7.000,000 


18, 900, 000 


33,993,000 


36,893,000 


227,054,000 


2.090,000 
2.560,000 
3, 553,  OOO 
10. 135, 000 
3,135,000 

6,270,000 

750,000 
1.400,000 
7,000.000 

36,893,000 


218,054,000 


2, 090, 000 
2,560,000 
3,  553,  OOO 
10,135,000 
3,135,000 

6,270,000 

750,000 
1.400,000 
7,000,000 


-10,250,000         4-70,724,000 


4-9,000.000    -9,000,000 


-f  2, 090.  000  . 
4-2.560.000  . 
4-3, 553,  OOO 

4-135,000  . 
•F3. 135. 000  . 

■{-6,270.000 

4-250,000 


-2,100,000 


Student  loan  insurance  fund. 
Transition  budget 


197,600,000 


Higher    education    facilities 
loan  and  insurance  fund... 
Transition  budget 


2,701,000 


201,787,000 
30,000,000 


2,192,000 
548,000 


2,000,000 
200,000 


Education  activities  overseas 
(Special     Foreign    Currency 

Program) 1.000.000 

Interim  budget  (July  1  to 

Oct  30.  1976) 

SalariM  and  Eipeoss       

1.  Program  admimstratiofl...         91.915,000  100.684.000 

2.  Planning  and  evaluatioo... .  6. 383, 000  9. 000. 000 

3.  General  disseminatioii 500,000  500.000 

4.  Advisory  Committees 1,681,000  2.041,000 

Sb  Information  clearing- 

housM 150,000  300,000 

TaW 

Interim  budget  (July  1  to  OcL 
30, 197S). 

Total.  Office  of  Educa- 

lioa 

Total,  transition  budget 

NATIONAL  IflSTITUTE  OF  ~ 
EDUCATION 

1.  Research  and  developmen!. 

2.  Program  administratiOM 


201.787,000 
30.000.000 


2,192,000 
548.000 


2.000.000 

200.000 

98.000.000 

7.000.000 

500,000 

2,041.000 

300.000 


201.787.000 
30,000,000 


36.893,000 

201,787,000 ' 
30.000.000 


+17,993,000 


-2,100,000 


1-4, 187, 000 
4-30,000,000 


2,192,000 
548,000 


2, 000,  COO 

200,000 

96,000,000 

6.383,000 

500,000 

2, 041, 000 

300.000 


2,192,000 
548,000 


2,000,000 

200,000 

96,000,000 

6.383,000 

500.000 

2,041,000 


-509,000  , 
4-548,000 


41.000.000 
4-200.000 


4-4,035.000  -4,684,000       -2,000,000 
-2,617,000  -61^000 


300,000 


4-360,000 

4-i5aooo 


100,629,000 


6,691,471,000 


58,  700. 000 
11,656,000 


112,525,000 
24.  £43, 00* 


5,892,668,000 
214,816,000 


69,300,000 
10,700,000 


107,841,000 
24,643,000 


7, 098, 658. 000 
214.816.000 


69.300.000 
10,700,000 


105,224,000 
24,643,000 


7,457,674,852 
214,816,000 


105,224,000 
24.643.000 


7,255.475,95? 
214. 816, 000 


4-4,595,000 
4-24,643,000 


-7,301,000       -2,617.000 


4-5M,004,952    41,362,807,952    +156,817,952    4-202. 198, 900 
4-214, 816. 000 „r!7........ 


59.300.000 
10.700.000 


59, 300, 000 
10, 700. 000 


4-600.000         -10,000,000     -10,000,000 
-956,000 


Total.  NIE 

Transition  budget.. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  ~ 
EDUCATION 

L  Improvement  of  post-tec- 
oadary  educatioa 

2.  Salaries  and  expenses 

3.  National  Center  for  Educa- 

tion Statistics 


70,356,000 


11,500,000 
6,795,000 


80.000,000 
20,000,000 


17,500.000 
8, 669, 000 


80,000,000 
20,000,000 


13,500,00(1 

8,000,000 


70,000,000 
20,000,000 


11,500,000 
8,000,000 


70,000,000 
20,000,000 


11,500.000 

8,000,000 


-356,000        -10,000,000     -10,000,008 


Total.  AS£ 

Transition  budget 


Total,       Education 

Divisioa 6,790,687,000 

Total        transition 

budget 

TITLE  II-REIATED 
AGENCIES 

SPlCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


10, 565, 000 

16,665,000 

14, 000, 000 

13,000,000 

13,000,000 

4-2,435,000 

-3,665,000 

-1,000.000. 

28,860,000 

42.834.000 
5,599,000 

35,500,000 
5,599,000 

32.500.000 
5,599,000 

32,500,000 
5.599,000 

4-3,640,000 
4-5,599,000  .. 

' ~' 

-10.334,000 

-3,000,000  . 

— '-'—   - 

6,015,502.000       7,214.158,000       7,560.174,852 
240,415,000  436,815,000  436,815.000 


A,-nerican  Printing  Honm  for 

the  Hind 

Transition  budget 


1.957,000 


National  Teefinical  lastilute 
hrUMOoaf 


1.  Academic  program. 

2.  Construetioa 


7,838.000 
I.9«l,000 


2.408.000 
602,000 


9, 836, 000 


2,408.000 

C02.000 


9,836,000 


2,408,000 
602.000 


9,836,000 


7,357,975.952 
436.815.000 


2,408.000 
602,000 


9,836,000 


-6,000,0f*        -2,000,000 
-1-l,20:.,0-:iO  -669.000 

4-2,435,000 

4-3,640,000 
4-5,599,000 

-t-567,288,952    -fl,  342, 473, 952    4-143,817,952    -202.198,900 
4-436,815,000       4-196,400,000 ^ 


Total. 

Trartsition  budget 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


9.8191000 


9.836.000 

2.932.000 


9.836,000 

2, 932, 000 


9,836,000 

2.932,000 


9,836,000 
2,932,000 


4-441,000 

4-602,000 J 

4-1.998,000 _i 

-1,981,000 J 

4-17. 000 J 

4-2,932.000 J 
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1975 
•ppiopriation 

1976  budget 
estimate 

1976  House 
allowance 

1976  Senate 
•Mowence 

Conference 
•greeniont 

Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

AKtiicy  appiopiialion 

1975                  Budget                House 
appropriation                edimate          allowame 

TITLE  II— RELATED 

AGENCIES— Con. 

- 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS— 

Continued 

Gallaudet  Collepi; 

1.  Academic  program 

2.  Construtiion 

10.  591,  000 
4,  445,  OW 
2,  328, 000 

18,  231,  000 

35^196,000 

12. 155.  (100 
5.334,n00 
2,  691,  0(« 
2. 255. 000 

22. 435,  OOe 
5. 606, 000 

12,155,000 
5  334, 000 
2.691,000 
2,  251..  000 

22,435.000 
5. 606, 000 

1?.:  55, 000 

5.  334,  000 
2,691,000 
2.255,000 

22, 435, 000 
5,606,000 

12,155.000 
5.  334, 000 
2.691,000 
2, 255, 000 

22, 435, 000 
5,606,000 

;  i,5«,oo() 

^889,  ooo , 

.    .      .    - 

3.  Kendall  School . 

^303,000 

4.  Construction  _.  ..  

-15.976.000 .             

Total 

-13,  HO.  000 

Transition  Budget 

4-5.606.000 I.I-""".!""'." 

Howard  Univeisily 

1.  Academic  Program     

49  ?88,  wot) 
12,500,00(1 
19,412,000 

81,700,000 

54  559.  UIK? 
10. 000.  OUO 
19.  599, 000 

84, 158,  000 
IR  728. 000 

118  837  nOO 

6;i34.'i.Tv''i'j3"' 

"■1   b;9  MC- 
10.00(1,000 
19,599.000 

84, 158, 000 
18,  728,  000 

118,837,000 
7  332.995,000" 

hi  S59  000 
10, 000  000 
19. 599, 000 

84, 158  000 
18,  728, 000 

118.837  000 

3.  5C0. 000 
7.^:8?.  51 1,852 

SI  559,000 
10  000. 000 
19  599, 000 

84.158,000 
18.728,000 

118  837,000 
7,4gd,3i2,"9:.2'" 

-v4, 771,000  ...     

2.  Construction 

-2.500,000 

...... 

3.  Freedman's  Ho."i|)i(al  . 

•i^  187  000 

■*""" 

Total..... . 

4-2.458,000 

Total.  Special  Insti- 
tutions  

129  081,000 
6  919.  7()«,  hoc 

-10,2«,000 

""~^""" 

National      Cnnimissinn      on 
Libraries  and  Inforniatiun 

Sciences.. 

Grand  total.    

Consisting  of 

■'■560,544  952  ■+i,'345,'973,"952    ^W.ilY.Ki 

-  3. 500,  OfO 
-202. 198  90., 

Current  y«ar 
funds 

Advance  year  funds 
Total  transition 

h.  919.  7f,8,  UOO 

3.800.621,000 
2  327  718,000 

•,781.277,000 
2  551,718,000 

5  119. 160.000 
2,563.351,852 

4,916,961.100 
2,563,351,852 

2,002,806.900      11,110.340,100      -135,684,100 
;  2, 563,  351. 852        +235,633,852      4^11,633,852  . 

-202, 198,9'a! 

budget 

2(^,  'Hi,  m 

4<)4. 683. 0(>0 

464. 683.  COO 

4G4.683.000 

■:  464  683.000         1196. 400. 000  .  _ 

'  Advance  appiopiJ,itioii  foi  iisc.il  yeai  1906. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  over- 
all, the  conference  bill  totals  $7.5  billion, 
an  increase  of  $1.3  billion  over  the  budget 
request  and  $560  million  over  tlie  1975 
level.  The  conference  bill  represents  an 
Increase  of  $147  million  over  the  House 
and  $202  million  below  the  Senate  bill. 
In  total,  the  Senate  was  able  to  sustahi 
about  45  percent  of  its  changes — ^both  in- 
creases and  decreases. 

In  addition  to  these  amounts,  the 
conference  bill  contains  $464.6  million  to 
fund  the  transition  to  a  new  fiscal  year 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  summary  of  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  major  changes 
over  the  budget  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Educ.\tion  Division  and  Relatlo  A(;knciks 
(H.R.  5901) 

SUMMARY    OF    CHANGES 


Conference   agreement 

Senate  bill 

House  bill 

Budget  estimates 

1975  comparable  appropri- 
ation    

Conference  agreement 
compared  with — 

Senate  bin.. 

House  bill 

Budget  estimates 

1975  comparable  appropri- 
ations   


»7,  480,  312,  952 
7,682,611,852 
7,  332,  995,  000 
6, 134, 339,  000 

6.919,768.000 


—202, 198, 900 

;  147,317.952 

1,346.973,952 


560, 644. 952 


Title  I — Grants  for  the  milion 

disadvantaged -!-9160 

Impact  area  aid . -t-414 

Emergency  school  aid 4-140 

Bilingual   education -)27. 7 

State  grant*  for  the  handicapped -i  60 


Studeuc  aid: 

Basic  grants  (BOG's)-I -*335 

Supplemental   grants {-240 

Work-study  4-140 

Direct  loans ■i-321 

Public  library  services -f41.7 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  two  items 
of  special  interest  which  we  hope  will 
help  improve  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  The  first  deals  with  educa- 
tional laboratories  and  centers.  Tlie  con- 
ferees agreed  to  Senate  language  which 
would  continue  the  centers  at  or  near 
last  year's  level.  It  is  our  intention  that 
existhig  centers  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  funds  on  an  open,  fair  basis. 

In  another  area,  it  is  our  Intention 
that  $5  million  of  the  NIE  appropriation 
be  used  to  continue  satellite  communica- 
tion experiments  and  demonstrations, 
using  the  soon-to-be -launched  commu- 
nications technology  satellite  and  other 
satellites  such  as  the  applications  tech- 
nology satellite.  Senator  Stevens  and 
myself  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  It 
appears  to  be  a  good,  sound  Investment 
of  NIE  time  and  effort.  More  important- 
ly, this  will  result  in  the  education  com- 
munity reaping  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  at  tliis  point  I  wish  to 
yield  to  Mr.  Stevens,  who  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  speak  briefly 
in  favor  of  Senator  Magnuson's  support 
of  continuing  the  educational  satellite 
program  through  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.  Several  years  ago,  HEW  in 
conjunction  with  NASA  began  planning 
a  project  based  on  the  premise  that  sat- 
ellites could  provide  a  practical  and  In- 


no\'ative  means  of  delivering  educatioii 
and  health  Information  to  people  hi  re- 
mote and  i.solated  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

HEW  and  NASA  agreed  that  thp 
ATS-6  sateUite  set  for  launch  in  1974 
would  be  used  for  a  year-long  series  of 
education  and  health  experiments.  A.s 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate- 
including  our  esteemed  chairman  of  tlic 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee—know, the  project  has  proved  to 
be  enormously  successful.  Regrettabl.\ . 
the  ATS-6  satellite  moved  to  India  in 
May  for  a  1-year  tour  of  duty  and  so 
the.se  experiments  have  been  temporaiil.v 
suspended. 

Over  the  past  year  three  interrelated 
education  experiments  were  developed 
using  the  ATS-6.  One-himdred  and  five 
rural  communities  in  15  States  were  able 
to  meet  some  of  their  pressing  educa- 
tional needs  through  participation  in 
this  project.  These  programs  have  had 
a  most  positive  Impact  In  the  13  Native 
villages  In  Alaska  where  Native  cultural 
programs  were  Included  along  with  the 
standard  educational  programs  in  oral 
development,  health  education,  and 
teacher  training. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
ATS-6  has  moved  to  India,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  has  not 
requested  specific  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1976  to  carry  on  the  educational  experi- 
ments associated  with  the  satellite.  It 
has  come  to  my  attention,  however,  that 
the  commimlcations  technology  satellite, 
a  joint  Canadian -American  venture 
which  will  be  laimched  in  December,  will 
be  capable  of  carrying  on  these  experi- 
ments. Additionally,  we  must  act  now  to 
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Insure  that  funding  Is  available  for  the 
ATS-6  program  upon  Its  return  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am.  therefore,  most  pleased  with  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  ctaalr- 
i7?r.n  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  MACior- 
soN,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  support. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  allow  me,  I  wish  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  minority  member,  who 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman.    ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
5901,  the  bill  providing  funds  for  our 
Important  Federal  education  programs. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
we  will  pass  this  year.  In  it  we  provide 
funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, impact  aid.  emergency  school  aid. 
handicapped  education,  occupational, 
vocational  and  adult  education,  higher 
education  and  library  resources,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  areas  covered. 

In  all  we  have  agreed  to  appropriate 
$7,480,312,952  for  education  progiams. 
Our  conference  bill  is  $202.1  million  less 
than  the  Senate  amount,  but  $147.3  mil- 
lion higher  than  the  House,  $1.3  billion 
higher  than  the  budget  estimates  and 
$560.5  million  shove  the  1975  leveL  In 
addition  we  provide  $464.6  million  for 
the  3-month  transition  period  begirming 
next  July  1  and  ending  September  30. 
After  that  future  fiscal  years  will  start  on 
October  1. 

Let  me  run  throxigh  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  our  conference  bill:  The  bill 
provides  more  than  $2  billion  for  disad- 
vantaged students  under  title  I,  part  A. 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
These  are  advance  funds  for  the  1976-77 
school  year.  Within  this  araoimt,  the  bill 
provides  $24.7  million  for  so-called  part 
B  Incentive  grants  for  States  which  make 
special  efforts  to  educate  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

Also,  we  provide  almost  $100  million 
for  bilingual  education;  $3  million  for 
environmental  education;  $17  million  for 
reading  improvement;  $12.5  million  for 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  and 
$11.6  mlUion,  together  with  appropriate 
bill  language,  to  prevent  a  number  of 
smaller  States  from  losing  money  in  1977 
under  a  consoUdation  of  several  educa- 
tion programs  authorized  by  law. 

I  regret  that  the  conference  agreement 
provides  no  funds  for  assisting  States 
plan  for  equalization  of  public  education 
financing.  The  conference  decision  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  few  State  plans 
are  expected  to  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  1976.  We  do.  however,  ex- 
pect the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
submit  appropriate  budget  requests  once 
State  plans  have  t)een  approved.  Also,  we 
have  directed  the  Commissioner  to  com- 
plete the  final  regulations  for  the  pro- 
gram expeditiously  and  to  publish  them 
in  the  Federal  Register  without  further 
delay. 

For  maintenance  and  operations  under 
Impact  aid,  the  conference  bill  provides 
$860  million  rather  than  the  $700  mfl- 
lion  allowed  by  the  Senate.  The  differ- 
ence relates  to  the  difllculty  of  estimating 
the  cost  of  two  "hold  harmless"  provl- 


siODS  provided  In  the  education  amend- 
ments of  1974.  We  have  provided  $11 
million  for  these  two  provisions.  When 
we  have  more  precise  estimates,  addi- 
tional financing  can  be  made  available. 
Construction  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$20  million  also  are  provided.  This  is  $5 
million  luider  the  Senate  allowance. 

For  emergency  school  aid,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  House  agreed  to  my 
request  for  $215  miUion  for  the  basic 
program,  an  increase  of  $15  million  over 
the  House  level.  This  maintains  the  pro- 
gram at  the  same  level  as  in  1975.  The 
additional  money  will  permit  HEW  to 
provide  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  fund- 
ing for  eligible,  t^proved  applications 
than  would  have  been  possible  under  the 
House  allowance. 

We  have  discovered  tliat  ESA  funds 
are  very  much  in  demand.  In  allocating 
money  for  1975.  HEW  found  that  it  could 
have  used  an  additional  $64  million  for 
eligible,  approved  applications. 

This,  of  course,  helps  to  justify  Increas- 
ing funding  for  the  ESA  program  over 
the  House  level.  An  equally  compellhig 
reason  is  that  many  school  districts  are 
only  at  tlie  beginning  stage  of  the  school 
desegregation  process.  They  will  require 
financial  assistance  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  well  that  we  understand  the 
long-term  nature  of  this  need. 

The  conference  bill  provides  $236.3  mil- 
lion for  education  for  the  handicapped. 
The  conference  bill  includes  additional 
funds  for  training  special  education 
teachers,  and  specifically  earmarks  $750,- 
000  of  the  Increase  for  specific  learning 
disabilities,  as  I  requested.  The  learning 
disabilities  program  thus  is  increased 
from  the  $4,250,000  provided  hi  the 
budget  request  and  in  the  House  bill 
to  an  even  $5  million. 

This  is  an  important  program  to  assist 
children  with  such  problems  as  inability 
to  read.  HEW  says  that  the  learning  dis- 
abled are  the  largest  category  of  handi- 
capped children  not  presently  served. 

For  occupational,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  the  conference  report  provides 
$669.6  million,  including  $433.5  million 
for  basic  grants,  $40.9  million  for  con- 
simier  and  homemaking  programs  and 
additional  funds  for  training  teachers  of 
Indians  and  for  teachers  in  the  voca- 
tional education  field. 

With  enrollments  in  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  expected  to  Increase  by  10 
percent.  It  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
basic  grants  at  an  adequate  level,  thereby 
stimulating  the  States  to  do  more  In  this 
field.  The  current  recession  has,  I  be- 
lieve, helped  to  underscore  the  Impor- 
tance of  training  and  retraining  for  mar- 
ketable skills. 

For  higher  education,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  $2.4  billion,  picking 
up  some  or  all  of  the  increases  provided 
by  the  Senate.  I  was  particularly  glad 
the  House  agreed  to  increase  fimdlng  for 
basic  opportunity  grants  from  $660  mil- 
lion to  $715  million.  This  is  a  new.  but 
expanding  program  that  assists  eligible 
students  In  freshman  through  Junior 
years.  In  1976-77.  BOO  funds  provided  in 
this  bill  will  begin  assisting  students  In 
freshman  through  senior  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  Is  open  to  part-time 
students. 


We  also  provide  $390  million  for  college 
work  study:  $321  million  for  direct  loans; 
$12.1  million  for  university  community 
services;  and  $3.5  million  for  State  post- 
secondai-y  education  commissions,  to  cite 
a  number  of  the  higher  education  pro- 
grams funded  in  this  bill. 

Our  appropriations  for  library  re- 
sources is  $218  million  and  includes, 
among  other  matters.  $7.5  million  for 
xmdergraduate  mstructional  equipment, 
a  program  not  proposed  for  funding  ei- 
ther by  the  budget  or  by  the  House  bill. 

On  the  subject  of  libraries.  I  urged 
acceptance  of  the  Senate  amount  of  $3.5 
miUion  for  the  proposed  White  House 
Conference  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Services.  I  believe  the  Conference  is  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  library  work  in 
America  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  this 
seed  money  Is  necessary  to  help  initiate 
pre-Conference  activities  at  the  local 
level.  I  regret  the  conferees  did  not  agree 
to  provide  funds  at  this  time.  However, 
oui-  report  states  that  if  a  budget  request 
for  the  White  House  Conference  is  sub- 
mitted, it  will  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  next  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  I  urge  that  such  a  budget 
request  be  submitted  to  Congress 
promptly. 

For  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, NIE,  we  have  provided  $70  milUon, 
with  up  to  $30  million  of  this  amount  to 
be  available  for  education  laboratories 
and  centers  where  a  good  deal  of  educa- 
tional research  and  development  is  con- 
ducted. NIE  now  has  a  new  director  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  begin  to  show 
results  that  justify  the  money  Congress 
Is  Investing  in  It. 

Our  confrence  bill  provides  $11.5  mil- 
lion, the  Senate  level,  for  the  fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation. This  Is  a  substantial  reduction 
from  the  budget  request  of  $17.5  million 
and  reflects  congressional  concern  with 
the  work  carried  out  by  the  fund. 

I  believe  there  may  be  some  mlsimder- 
standing  about  this  program.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  fund  is  to  develop  innovative 
solutions  to  real  problems  in  postsec- 
ondary education.  Thus  the  fimd  enter- 
tains proposals  for  new  or  unproven 
ideas  as  well  as  proven  ones.  This  sug- 
gests a  certain  element  of  risk  but  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  unavoidable  In  a  program 
attempting  to  find  new,  better,  and  less 
costly  ways  of  dohig  things  in  a  field  as 
large  and  complex  as  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation. 

The  fimd  does  seem  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  promise  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  able  to  prove  itself  to  Congress  in 
the  months  ahead. 

The  conference  bill  wisely.  In  my 
judgment,  amends  House  language  de- 
signed to  impede  enforcement  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984.  We 
have  had  the  same  House  provisions  on 
a  number  of  HEW  bills  over  the  last 
year  and  each  time  we  restored  the  more 
acceptable  language  of  existing  law.  We 
have  done  so  again  on  this  bill. 

Also,  the  conference  reported  itself  in 
disagreement  over  a  House  provision  re- 
lating to  sex  discrimination.  The  Senate, 
in  its  original  action  on  the  education 
bin,  struck  oirt  the  House  language  wiilch 
Is  legislative  In  nature  and  has  no  place 
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in  an  appropriations  bill.  It  would  t>e 
regrettable  if  this  unnecessary  pro- 
vision were  permitted  to  delay  the  prog- 
ress of  the  education  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  sul>- 
sequently  which  will  be  in  disagreement 
with  tlie  House  position  and  insist  upon 
the  Senate  amendment. 

I  also  am  concened  alx>ut  talk  tliat 
the  President  may  veto  this  bill.  The  first 
indication  of  tins  came  in  a  June  26 
letter  from  HEW  Secretary  Weinberger 
who  complained  alx)ut  tlie  size  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  some  of  ihe  progiams  it 
contains. 

Our  answer  to  tlie  Secretary,  of  course. 
is  that  the  education  budget  request  sim- 
ply was  not  adequate. 

We  could  not  in  good  conscience  ac- 
cept its  proposed  reductions  for  pro- 
grams of  crucial  importance  to  groups 
disadvantaged  by  race,  by  language  or 
by  physical  inability.  Nor  could  we  accept 
cutbacks  in  assistance  to  poor  children 
in  lu-ban  ghettoes  and  rural  areas,  or  to 
college  students  who  are  facing  impos- 
sible increases  in  tuition. 

Tills  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  rushing 
in  with  financial  help  for  hard-pressed 
groups,  as  desirable  as  that  may  be. 
Rather  it  is  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  investing  in  education  witli  the 
expectation  that  it  will  return  dividends 
later  in  the  form  of  uidividuals  better 
equipped  to  find  jolis  and  take  tlieh- 
places  in  society.  Thus,  tlie  education 
bill  has  strong  implications  for  economic 
betterment  over  the  shoit  as  well  as 
the  long  term. 

The  bill  also  should  be  viewed  from 
the  perspective  of  what  it  contributes 
to  the  future  of  our  people,  to  hnproving 
the  quaUty  of  their  lives  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  Nation  in  all  re- 
spects. 

Prom  this  as  weU  as  the  economic  per- 
spective the  education  appropriations  bill 
looms  large  indeed.  The  bill  deserves  to 
be  passed  by  Congi-ess  and  signed  by  the 
President 

Mr.  President.  I  again  commend  my 
distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
and  our  staff  members,  particulaiiy  Mr. 
Harley  Dirks.  Mr.  Gar  Kaganowich.  and 
Mr.  Dom  Ruscio.  who  have  worked  so 
dihgently  in  conference  on  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  It  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  work  with  the  House 
conferees  on  this  bill,  but  finally  we  came 
to  a  conclusion  and  came  forth  with  a  bill 
which  we  hope  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  sign  for  tlie  good  and 
welfare  of  so  many  millions  and  milUons 
of  Americans. 

With  the  exception  of  tliis  one  dis- 
agreement in  title  IX,  the  conference 
has  come  to  its  conclusion  with  what  we 
believe  to  be.  even  In  these  times  of  fiscal 
diflBculty,  a  sound,  solid  education  appro- 
priations bill,  and  we  are  proud  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Senate  for  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAQNDSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

I  Join  him  In  commending  the  staff  on 
this  bill.  It  is  a  large,  complicated  bilL 
It  takes  a  lot  of  woiic.  and  without  the 
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help  of  Hai'ley  Dirks,  Dom  Ruscio,  and 
Gar  Kaganowich  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  It  In  the  Chaml>er  this 
quickly. 

Mr.  ATT  .EN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  and  ranking  member  of 
the  committee.  They  have  answered  most 
of  the  questions  that  I  had  in  mind.  Ap- 
parently, the  bill  appropriates  some 
$7,480,000,000,  which  is  $1,345,000,000 
more  than  the  Presidents  budget,  even 
though  I  believe  tlie  Senator  stated  it  is 
S7ito    mlilion    below    the    congressional 

i-.M''r;et. 

?''t .  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Th:it  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  it  will  be  well  to 
disnu-ss  the  impact  of  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement 44.  even  though  we  have  not 
yet  come  to  tliat.  because  I  think  it 
might  have  a  bearing  on  tlie  action  that 
might  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ference report  and  agreeing  to  the  vari- 
ous amendments. 

As  I  under.'stand  amendment  44,  v.hicli 
is  in  disagreement  and  is  the  only  mat- 
ter in  disagreement,  this  is  the  Casey 
amendment,  which  proliibits  the  HEW 
from  demanding  or  requiring  the  Inte- 
gration of  the  sexes  in  athletic  programs 
of  tlie  schools  and  colleges.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  conect.  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Casey  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Right. 

Mr.  ALIiEN.  All  that  remains  now  for 
implementing  this  tremendous  bill.  In 
addition  to  the  President's  signature,  Is 
agreement  on  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment No.  44? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  that,  if  tlie  Senate 
would  go  along  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  accepting  this  amend- 
ment and  this  prohibition  on  the  HEW 
taldng  this  action,  then,  if  all  the  other 
amendments  are  agreed  to  and  the  con- 
ference report  agreed  to,  this  appropria- 
tion would  l}ecome  available. 

According  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion under  which  the  program  Is  now 
being  operated,  that  is  at  least  $1,345 
billion  less  than  the  conference  figure. 

So  the  longer  we  delay  the  agreement 
on  amendment  44.  the  longer  the  educa- 
tional institutions  would  be  deprived  of 
the  additional  $1,345  billion  per  annum. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  I  hope  that  the  chah-- 
man  is  going  to  support  the  Casey 
amendment.  I  am  sure  he  will  state  at 
the  proper  time  his  attitude  on  this.  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  adopted.  We 
should  agree  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  should  send  this  package 
to  the  President  for  his  actlcm. 

I  think  it  most  important  because  the 
provisions  of  title  IX  are  ctdns  to  be 
Implemented.  I  beUeve  as  of  July  21.  and 
the  passage  of  the  coalereaace  re^^ort, 
with    the    disagreement    resolved    t^ 


agreement  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, would  stop  the  implementation  of 
the  title  IX  by  the  HEW.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  some.  I  do  not  tliink  it  need 
take  any  great  deal  of  time.  I  suspect 
that  the  Senate  today  will  vote  on  this 
appropriation,  and  I  would  be  abided  by 
how  the  Senate  votes.  Originally,  this 
so-called  Casey  amendment  was  in  the 
House  bill,  and  we  took  it  out  in  order 
to  go  to  conference.  Then  we  stood  by 
our  agreement  not  to  have  Uie  Casey 
amendment  and  asked  them  to  take  it 
back  in  disagreement,  which  tliey  did 
yesterday,  and  the  amendment  was  sus- 
tained in  the  House  by  one  vote,  212  to 
211.  That  would  mean  that  the  Senat? 
should  act  on  this. 

I  voted  in  tlie  committee  to  take  out 
the  Casey  amendment,  and  I  hitend  to 
support  tliat  view  because  this  was  the 
committee's  view  ui  the  beginning.  But 
if  the  Senate  votes  to  keep  the  Casey 
amendment,  then,  of  coui-se,  naturally 
I  would  abide  by  tlie  wislies  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  can  under- 
stand the  Senator's  concern.  It  is  an 
important  bill,  as  has  been  said;  and. 
as  Senator  Magnvson  said,  perhaps  the 
most  important  appropriations  bill  we 
have  this  year.  We  would  like  to  get 
this  bill  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature — 
we  hope  for  his  signature — even  though, 
as  tlie  Senator  has  pointed  out,  it  does 
go  considerably  above  the  President's 
budget  request,  though  as  he  also  pointed 
out  it  is  luider  the  congressional  budget 
request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  say  right 
there  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
has  expressed  the  rightful  concern  about 
this  amount.  $750  million  of  this  Is  in  the 
impacted  area  aid  program.  Including 
tiie  transition  period. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Right. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  impact  aid  law 
says  that  payments  under  tier  2  can- 
not be  partial.  If  appropriations  fall 
short,  then  all  the  money  goes  back  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  HEW. 
in  his  last  appearance,  said  that  he  dis- 
agreed with  us— that  we  did  not  have 
to  fund  the  program.  To  us.  the  wording 
of  the  law  is  quite  clear.  T^  point  cer- 
tainly was  not  raised  last  year  when  the 
White  House  and  HEW  held  big  cere- 
monies do\^iitown  when  the  law  was 
signed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  President  must  have  known 
when  the  budget  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  that  Impact  aid  was  not  going 
to  be  phased  down. 

We  are  not  very  far  over  the  budget. 

when  you  take  out  this  $750  million  that 

we  believe  is  need  to  help  out  the  local 

schools. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  Is  the  point  I  was 
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leading  up  to,  because  In  that  sense  It 
is  not  the  $1.3  billion  over  the  budget 
that  they  claim.  That  can  be  seen  when 
the  millions  for  impacted  aid  are  taken 
out.  So  we  really  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
that  much  over  even  the  Pi'esident's 
budget  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  a  barebones 
budget. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  A  skimpy  budget,  right. 
Since  it  is  imder  the  congres-sional  budg- 
et, we  really  feel  that  we  have  done  a 
good  job,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
not  shortchanged  the  edticational  pro- 
grams in  the  country. 

The  question  of  the  Casey  amendment 
is  a  question  of  principle,  and  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  whether  the  Senate  wants 
to  do  as  the  House  has  done  and  up- 
hold the  Casey  amendment,  or  do  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows — eliminate  the  Casev  language  in 
this  bill. 

As  soon  as  the  conference  report  has 

Jpeen  adopted.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
nt,  as  I  have  indicated,  that  we  further 
ist  upon  the  Senate's  position  on 
endment  44.  But  that  is  a  question 
it  will  be  open  to  debate.  The  distin- 
^Kuished  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  here 
to  debate  it.  He  has  been  one  of  the  true 
leaders  in  the  field  of  women's  rights.  I 
know  that  he  wants  to  be  heard.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  wants  to  be  heard  and 
that  the  others  still  want  to  be  heard 
on  the  matter. 

We  thought  that  since  we  did  not  have 
any  other  matter  in  disagreement,  that 
would  be  the  one  issue  to  be  debated  thor- 
oughly by  the  Senate  and  then  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachuetts.  I  know  that 
the  opportunity  for  debate  on  amend- 
ment 44  will  be  given. 

The  purpose  of  these  questions  is  to  get 
an  overall  view  of  what  is  presented  here. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Casey  amendment 
will  be  sustained;  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Casey  amendment,  so  that  HEW  will  be 
prevented  from  Implementing  title  IX. 
While  an  opportunity  is  given  here  to  re- 
quest some  44  roUcall  votes,  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  do  that,  and  I  would 
agree  to  consider  many  of  these  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  But  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  will  request  a  rollcall  vote  on  any 
motions  or  amendments  with  respect  to 
amendment  44. 

Mr.  President,  while  a  suflBclent  num- 
ber of  Senators  are  in  ttie  Chamber,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufQdent  second?  TTiere  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  in 
view  of  the  Chahr's  r\iUng  that  we  have  to 
wait  until  the  conference  report  is 
adopted  to  present  these  other  matters— 
these  are  not  in  disagreement — in  order 
to  clear  up  the  matter,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  conference  report,  and 
then  we  can  go  ahead  with  the  44. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand.  We  would 
have  to  get  action  on  these  other  amend- 
ments, and  I  am  not  going  to  request  a 
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yea-and-nay  vote;  but  I  do  want  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  sufBclent 
second,  has  there  not,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
oi-dered. 

Is  all  time  on  the  conference  i-eport 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  wi.she.s  to  be  heard  on 
Mils  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  yielded 
back  tlie  remainder  of  his  time.  The 
Chair  will  entertain  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  did  not  see  the  Sena- 
tor in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  withdraw  tlie  yielding 
ba('k  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKiE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  and  the 
di.stinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  develop 
the  habit,  in  connection  with  spending 
bills,  of  giving  the  Budget  Committee's 
evaluation  in  terms  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution;  and  I  would  not  want 
to  ignore  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. So,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  the  amounts  in- 
cluded in  the  education  appropriations 
bill  fit  within  the  budget  targets  for  edu- 
cation, manpower  and  social  services. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  wish  to  express 
my  concern  about  one  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference report  (94-237)  on  the  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  (H.R.  5901).  In 
two  instances  the  conferees  agreed  to 
spending  figures  lower  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees,  in 
resolving  amendment  4,  dropped  the 
$10  million  appropriation  for  State 
equalization  plans  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate;  in  resolving  amend- 
ment 12,  the  conferees  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $11  million  for  holding  harmless  im- 
pact aid  recipients — an  amount  $40  mil- 
lion less  than  the  Senate  proposed.  In 
both  cases  the  justification  was,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  estimates  for  spending 
were  not  yet  firm  and  that  funding  for 
these  items  would  be  provided  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  supplemental  appropri- 
ations are  a  potential  threat  to  the 
budget  process,  particularly  when  those 
supplementals  are  offered  after  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  has  transformed 
the  budget  targets  Into  budget  ceilings. 


If  more  money  is  expected  to  be  ap- 
propriated this  year  for  education,  we 
will  need  to  know  how  much  to  provide 
in  the  budget  when  we  act  upon  tlie 
second  budget  resolution.  Moreover,  we 
need  this  infoimation  to  determine 
whether  the  current  functional  targets 
are  in  jeopardy  of  being  exceeded. 

But  the  most  important  fact  about 
this  bill  remains  that  the  amounts  ap- 
propiiated  fit  within  the  budget  resolu- 
tion we  passed  last  spring.  Specifically, 
the  1976  appropriations  for  education 
from  this  bill  and  from  last  year's  for- 
ward funding  total  $7.2  billion— an 
amount  that  is  somewhat  le.ss  than  our 
rommitlee  staff  estimates  of  the  educa- 
tion funding  in  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution. For  iliat,  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Magnuson),  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookf). 
and  the  members  of  the  committee 
.''hould  be  commended. 

Ml.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  are  impressed  by 
tlie  Senator's  concern  about  supple- 
mentals.  That  is  correct.  We  have  had 
several  supplementals  this  year  on  HEW 
matters.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  pass  a  regu- 
lar bill  when  supplementals  keep  com- 
ing up.  And  there  have  been  adminis- 
trative requests.  But  on  this  regular  bill. 
we  have  kept  the  potential  for  supple- 
mentals down.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
discussing  it  with  us  here  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

This  comment  was  directed  more  to- 
ward the  OMB  and  the  agencies  down- 
town than  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Chair- 
man Magnuson  has  expressed  our  opin- 
ion on  tlie  supplementals,  and  I  certainly 
agi-ee  with  him  wholeheartedly. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  is  also  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, that  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  We 
think  the  committee  is  performing  a 
great  service.  It  appears  that  they  are 
gouig  to  speak  on  every  appropriations 
bill  that  Is  pi-esented  to  the  Senate,  as 
to  whether  it  is  below  or  above  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposals.  We  are  very 
pleased  that  we  were  able  to  stay  below 
the  budget  proposal. 

We  appreciate  the  clear  signal  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  sending  to  those 
who  should  be  listening.  We  are  veiY 
grateful. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  must  again  vote  against  this  meas- 
ure because  it  is  still  far  too  high — $1.3 
billion,  or  almost  20  percent  over  the 
budget  request.  We  cannot  pursue  poli- 
cies that  will  trigger  a  new  roimd  of  in- 
flation that  will  add  new  bm'dens  on  the 
pubUc. 

NEIS   FOR    ADDITIONAL    LIBXART    FUNDS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  considers  the  conference  re- 
port oa  H.R.  5901.  Under  tlUe  H-B  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  bill  con- 
tains $500,000  for  training  of  librarians 
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and      $1,000,000      for      demonstration 
projects. 

I,  and  I  am  stu-e  many  of  my  colleagues, 
have  continually  supported  libraries  and 
the  Invaluable  contributions  which  they 
make  to  higher  education.  Aiding  schol- 
ars and  students  in  research  efforts,  act- 
ing as  depositories  for  documents  per- 
taining in  botli  local  and  State  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  furthering  the  circulation 
of  ideas  among  all  citizens,  libraries  con- 
tribute many  services  to  the  Nation  as 
well  as  to  those  directly  involved  in  the 
educational  field. 

The  developing  discipline  of  library 
science  has  broadened  the  reach  of  li- 
braries and  has  added  an  important  and 
needed  ordering  element  to  a  mushroom- 
ing and  increasingly  bewildering  body  of 
written  materials.  Scholars,  students, 
and  citizens,  faced  with  voluminous 
sources  of  information,  will  find  the  need 
for  trained  librarians  even  more  critical 
in  the  f  utuie  than  today. 

The  amoimt  appropriated  therefore 
appears  disproportionate  to  the  various 
current  and  projected  needs  served  by 
libraries  and  the  field  of  library  science. 
Additional  financial  support  may  well  be 
necessary  and  I  hope  that  we  will  remem- 
ber that  when  supplemental  appropria- 
tion measures  come  before  the  Senate  in 
several  months. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  30  seconds  for  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  request? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   that   Stephen   Wechsler 
and  Jean  Proehlicher  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  debate  on  this  matter. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  If  no  one 
else  wishes  to  be  heard  on  this  matter,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
j'leld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  now  have  a 

rollcall  vote  on  the  conference  report 

yes  or  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 


VOTE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  tiae  re- 
niahider  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD:  I  announce 
wiat  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  is  absent  attend- 
ing funeral  of  Congressman  Baring, 

Mr.  BROOKK  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
Tne  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
,.  M^-  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Otar- 
"N> ,  is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  fam- 


ily. I  also  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  is  absent  to 
attend  a  funeral. 

The  result  was  amiounced — ^yeas  80. 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  293  Leg.] 
YEAS— 80 


AboureKk 

Hart,  OWT  W. 

Moes 

Alleu 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Muskla 

Baker 

Hartka 

Ne.8on 

Bayh 

KaskeU 

Nunn 

Beail 

Hatneld 

Fackwood 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Holllngs 

Fearson 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Biimpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jackson 

RiblcoB 

Byrd. 

Javits 

Roth 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Johnston 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Bobert  C.  Kennedy 

S»tt.  Hugh 

Cas« 

I^eahy 

Chiles 

Long 

S  afford 

Church 

Magnuson 

S  tennis 

c:ark 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Math,  as 

Stevenson 

Culver 

McCleUan 

Stone 

Do:e 

McOee 

Symington 

Domenici 

McGovem 

Taft 

Easleton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadg* 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Ford 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Gleuu 

Montoya 

WUIiams 

Gravel 

Morgan 
NAYS— K"; 

Young 

BartletL 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Brock 

Hansen 

wuilam  L. 

Buckley 

Helma 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Tower 

Pannln 

McClure 

Gam 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Cannon 

Griffin 

Laxalt 

Eastland 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  briefly. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Larry  Gage  and 
Greg  Pusco  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  granted  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendments  In 
disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

la  Ueu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  For  carrying  out  title  IV 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  an  additional  $11,633,852  for  fiscal  year 
1977:  Provided.  That  none  of  such  funds  may 
be  paid  to  any  State  for  which  the  alloca- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977  exceeds  the  alloca- 
tion for  comparable  purposes  for  fiscal  year 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  21  to  the  aforesaid  bUl, 
and  conctu:  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:   $433,529,100. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Insist  on  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  44. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  21. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 


York    wishes,    just   briefly,    to    discuss 
amendment  10,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  I  will  ask  if 
the  Senator  wUl  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff.  Mrs.  Adele  Mann,  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  tills  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  claim 
the  time  in  opposition,  although  I  shall 
not  use  it. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  this  was  a  question  of  an  appropria- 
tion to  deal  with  an  effort  to  hold  harm- 
less certain  small  States  in  respect  of 
title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  I  objected  on  the 
ground  that  the  money  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  majority  of  States  which 
would  be  benefited  by  that  hold  harmless 
and  had  been  penalized  by  a  previous 
hold  harmless  in  a  different  amoimt. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  as  it  left 
the  Senate  required  authorization  legis- 
lation before  the  appropriation  could 
take  effect. 

The  amendment  has  been  brought  back 
to  us  appropriating  the  required  money 
for  the  hcdd  harmless,  but  which  adds 
what  woidd  have  been  taken  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  States,  but  it  does  set  a 
limit  on  what  any  State  may  receive  of 
the  amount  that  It  recovered  for  the 
comparable  purpose  in  fiscal  1976. 

As  a  practical  matter,  my  own  State 
and  I  gather  many  other  States  neither 
gain  nor  lose  on  the  exchange,  and  as 
I  said  before  when  we  argued  this  mat- 
ter. I  had  no  desire  to  penalize  the  States 
which  were  successfully  held  harmless  by 
the  amendment 

1  am  agreeable  to  accepting  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  21 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  mv 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  21. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  that  the  House  insist  on  its  du- 
agreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  this 
is  the  only  amendment  left  in  disagree- 
ment. It  involves  a  highly  sensitive  mat- 
ter, somewhat  controversial  to  say  the 
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least,  the  so-ceDed  Casey  amendment, 
which  was  sustained  in  the  House  yes- 
terday by  a  212  to  211  vote. 

The  Casey  amendment  was  in  the 
oiiginal  House  bill.  The  Senate  struck 
out  the  language.  We  would  not  agree 
with  the  Casey  amendment  and  asked 
that  the  House  take  it  back  in  disagi-ee- 
ment — which  they  did.  That  resulted  in 
the  212  to  211  vote.  The  Senate  can  take 
a  choice  between  two  actions:  either 
recede  to  the  House  or  insist  on  its  posi- 
tion to  strike  the  Casey  amendment. 

Because  of  his  deep  interest  in  this 
matter,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  who  conducted  many 
hearings  on  the  matter,  is  ready  to  make 
a  motion  that  would  put  the  matter 
squarely  before  the  Senate,  up  or  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  44  is  the  so-called  Casey 
amendment  named  after  its  sponsor,  the 
Congressman  from  Texas.  The  Casey 
amendment  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate  in  committee,  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  in  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on 
it  again.  And  I  urge  that  we  reject  it 
again. 

Just  yesterday  the  House  came  within 
one  vote  of  defeating  this  amendment. 
The  vote  for  many  was  a  heartbreaking 
212  to  211.  What  the  House  tried  to  do 
yesterday  the  Senate  should  do  today, 
defeat  the  Casey  amendment. 

And  today  we  are  a  little  stronger  in 
our  allies*.  lam  pleased  to  report  that  last 
night  I  was  advised  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  op- 
poses the  Casey  amendment. 

What  is  the  Casey  amendment? 

The  amendment  is  aimed  at  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendnients  of  1972 
which  prohibit,  with  certain  exceptions, 
discrimination  based  on  sex  in  federally 
assisted  education  programs. 

The  Casey  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  funds  appropriated  by 
H.R.  5901  to  "draft,  publish,  pi-omulgate. 
or  enforce"  regulations  requiring  the  in- 
tegration by  sex  of: 

Physical  education  classes; 

Honorary,  service  or  .social  .sororities 
and  fraternities: 

Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  YMCA. 
YWCA,  Campfire  Girls,  Boys  Clubs,  and 
Girls  Clubs. 

It  would  also  prohibit  the  withholding 
of  funds  appropriated  by  H.R.  5901  to 
compel  integration  by  sex  in  any  of  the 
classes  or  organizations  that  I  have  listed. 

Much  of  the  Casey  amendment  relating 
to  social  fraternities  and  sororities  and 
youth  service  organizations,  such  as  the 
Girl  S30uts,  duplicates  existing  law.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Bayh  amendment  which  Con- 
gress enacted  on  December  16,  1974.  This 
law  exempts  these  organizations  from 
tiUe  IX. 

As  for  physical  education,  the  forth- 
coming title  IX  rules  do  require  coeduca- 
tional classes.  There  really  is  nothing 
startling  in  this  for  many  schools  already 
are  integrating  gym  classes  and  we  hear 
that  the  students  fltod  them  rewarding. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  10  seconds? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  agreement  was  placed  on  these 
amendments  to  limit  them  to  one-half 
hour,  15  minutes  to  a  side,  I  do  not  think 
tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
present.  I  was  here  at  the  time.  We  were 
busy  with  the  coastal  zone  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  so  many 
people  interested  in  this  I  am  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  to  30  minutes  on  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Ls  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  pending  rules  are 
anything  but  hardline,  permitting  segre- 
gation of  the  sexes  in  body  contact  sport.-; 
and  by  ability  groupings.  Further,  the 
rules  permit  a  1-  to  3-year  adjustment 
period  for  elementai-y  and  secondary 
schools,  a  period  during  which  there  may 
be  segregation  by  sex. 

Passing  the  Casey  amendment  at  this 
time  could  throw  this  process  into  con- 
fusion and,  in  fact,  might  even  result  in 
reversing  many  of  the  gain,-,  that  have 
been  made. 

This  leaves  honorary  service  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  which  Senator  Bayh 
declined  to  cover  with  his  exemption. 
However,  the  Casey  amendment  seeks  to 
put  these  organi^-atioiis  out  of  the  reach 
of  title  IX. 

The  primary  function  of  honorary 
service  fraternities  and  sororities  which 
often  include  students  is  not  social,  but 
rather  to  help  new  and  prospective  pro- 
fessionals learn  the  ropes  of  their  pro- 
fessions, make  useful  contacts  in  finding 
and  effectively  performing  then-  jobs  and 
leam  news  of  their  profession. 

Most  careers  in  which  women  are  try- 
ing to  break  job  barriers  have  prestigious 
honoraries  or  fraternities  whose  mem- 
bership is  restricted  to  males.  Wliere 
there  is  a  similar  women's  organization 
on  a  campus,  it  usually  is  smaller  in  size 
and  les.s  prestigious  than  the  male  group. 

Thus,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  to 
exclude  women  from  participation  in 
honoraiy  groups  would  be  to  impair  tlieir 
ability  to  get  into  the  mainstream  of 
their  profession  or  intended  profession. 

HEW  has  said  it  believes  title  IX 
should  apply  to  these  organizations  when 
their  activities  are  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tion's educational  program.  In  an  April 
24  letter  to  Chairman  Magnuson,  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  stated: 

Any  exception  of  these  activities  from  that 
liile  would  be  directly  contrary  to  Its  basic 
purpose  of  providing  equal  educational  op- 
portiuiity  for  both  sexes. 

I  think  the  Secretary  has  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  It  would  be  du-ectly  con- 
tiary  to  title  IX,  for  a  major  goal  of 
title  IX  is  to  increase,  not  to  decrease, 
the  access  of  women  to  the  professions. 

This  process  of  access  often  begins 
before  and  not  after  graduation.  The 
experience  with  honoraries  and  fraterni- 
ties during  college  days  may  significantly 
influence  a  woman's  professional  career. 


Any  qualification  for  entry  into  these 
groups  shotild  be  based  on  merit  and 
academic  standing — not  the  sex  of  the 
candidate. 

And,  it  is  clear,  too,  that  schools  which 
get  Federal  assistance  should  not  sup- 
port organizations  which  discriminate. 

The  Casey  amendment  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  way  of  thinking  that  opposes 
every  broadening  of  equality  of  oppor- 
timlty. 

But  the  broader  ing  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity fortunately  is  the  trend  of  our 
times.  We  have  begun  to  shake  loose 
from  the  stale  traditions  and  prejudices 
of  the  past  to  redress  wrongs  too  long 
committed  against  disadvantaged  groups 
in  our  society. 

The  civil  rights  movement  continues. 
Tlie  courts  are  recognizing  the  rights  of 
those  handicapped  by  la  guage  or  physi- 
cal inability.  Here  in  Congress  we  are 
called  upon  to  give  legislative  expression 
to  the  appeal  for  equal  rights  from  many 
groups,  certainly  not  the  least  of  them 
women. 

In  the  Casey  amendment  we  are  asked 
to  turn  back  the  clock,  to  undo  progress 
made  or  to  block  progress  forthcoming. 
Thus,  we  face  the  issue  squarely:  to  go 
forward  or  go  back,  to  co  .tinue  the 
jom-ney  toward  the  bright  day  of  equality 
of  opportunity  for  women,  or  to  step  back 
into  the  dark  night  of  sex  discrimination. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will  turn 
its  back  on  the  women  of  this  country, 
I  believe  it  will  choose  to  go  forward  to- 
ward the  full  vindication  of  wom-n's 
rights. 

The  near-miss  on  the  Hou.se  floor  yes- 
terday should  impel  the  Senate  to  do 
what  tlie  House  may  yet  do — and  that  is 
to  reiect  the  Casey  amendment.  That 
would  be  consistent  with  the  record  of 
the  Senate  on  this  issue.  That  would  be 
the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  and  we 
must  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
further  insist  on  its  amendment  No.  44. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
amendment  No.  44,  precluding  any  re- 
quirement of  Integration  on  the  basis  of 
.sex  in  physical  education  classes.  Boy 
Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  "iTMCA,  YWCA. 
Campfire  Girls,  Boys  Clubs,  Girls  Clubs, 
and  .'sororities  and  fraternities,  whether 
honorary,  semce,  or  social,  which  was 
reported  by  the  Conference  Committee 
in  disagreement. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  provision  luive 
already  been  deleted  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  HEW  regulations  puiporting 
to  implement  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  relative  to  non- 
discrimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  edu- 
cation programs  and  activities  receiving 
Federal  financal  assistance. 

However,  the  HEW  regulations  still 
require  mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls 
in  that  portion  of  physical  education 
programs  not  Involving  contact  sports. 
Additionally,  the  regulations  still  apply 
to  sororities  and  fraternities  other  than 
purely  social  organizations. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  this  chamber  as 
recently  as  July  8,  1975,  section  86.34  of 
the  HEW  regidations  provides  that  an 
educational  institution  "shall  not  pro- 
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vide  any  course  or  otherwise  carry  out 
any  of  its  educational  program  or  activ- 
ity separately  on  the  basis  of  sex."  As 
stated,  there  are  a  couple  of  limited  ex- 
ceptions such  as  body  contact  sports  and 
sex  education  classes  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  However,  as  I  indi- 
cated on  July  8,  such  traditional  physical 
education  activities  as  lifting  barbells, 
doing  push-ups,  and  chinning  bars  are 
all  not  body  contact  sports,  and  under 
the  HEW  regulations  such  activities 
must  be  taught  in  mixed  groups  of  both 
sexes. 

Further,  the  regulations  provide  that 
"where  use  of  a  single  standard  of  mea- 
suring skill  or  progress  in  a  physical  edu- 
cation class  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
members  of  one  sex,  the  recipient  shall 
use  appropriate  standards  which  do  not 
have  such  effect."  Presumably  this  pro- 
vision is  intended  as  a  caveat  to  a  prior 
subsection  of  the  regulations  which  per- 
mits the  "grouping  of  students  by  ability 
as  assessed  by  objective  standards  of  in- 
dividual performance  developed  and  ap- 
plied without  regard  to  sex." 

Thus,  in  the  example  mentioned,  tak- 
ing those  HEW  provisions  together,  the 
inevitable  conclusion  is  that  an  educa- 
tional institution  may  use  whatever 
standards  its  chooses  to  group  students 
by  ability  in  physical  education  pro- 
grams, provided  that  a  proportional  bal- 
ance of  members  of  both  sexes  results  in 
each  group.  Therefore,  if  the  teachers 
use  muscular  development  as  the  objec- 
tive standard  for  grouping  students  in 
the  aforementioned  physical  education 
activity,  and  if  the  resulting  groups  con- 
sist of  disproportionate  niunbers  of  boys 
and  girls,  that  standard  for  grouping 
must  be  discontinued,  and  the  teacher 
must  select  other  "appropriate  standards 
which  do  not  have  such  effect."  One  won- 
ders what  the  other  "appropriate  stand- 
ards" would  be? 

Clearly,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  title  IX 
of  the  Education  amendments  of  1972  to 
require  that  boys  and  girls  lift  barbells 
together,  in  the  same  groups,  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  pace  of  weight  progres- 
sion, but  the  HEW  regulations  say  they 
must. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  in 
disagreement  would  rectify  this  ridicu- 
lous situation,  and  it  would  allow  teach- 
ers and  local  school  oflQcials  to  determine 
which  physical  education  programs  and 
activities  should  be  taught  on  a  coedu- 
cation basis,  and  which  are  more  prop- 
erly offered  in  separate  groups  of  bovs 
and  girls. 

I  urge  that  this  necessary  provision  be 
retained  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
Helms)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  wish  time? 

Mr.  BA-JTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  So  that  the  members 


are  on  this,  the  Casey  amendment  would 
prohibit  HEW  from  enformlng  the  inte- 
gration of  gym  classes  and  honorary  smd 
service  sororities  and  fraternities.  With 
that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Indiana — 10  minutes? 

Mr.  BA"yH.  That  will  be  adequate,  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking  RepubU- 
can  member  of  oiu:  subcommittee, 
touched  the  bases  very  well.  I  can  per- 
haps make  a  slight  additional  contribu- 
tion as  the  primary  author  of  title  IX 
and  as  the  mover  to  strike  the  Casey  lan- 
guage from  the  bill  in  committee.  As  I 
pointed  earlier,  this  provision  was  strick- 
en from  the  bill,  and  the  Senate  position 
is  very  clear. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
the  Casey  language  files  directly  in  the 
face  of  title  IX.  which  is  in  the  process 
of  being  implemented  after  generations 
of  discrimination  against  women,  some 
intentional  and  some  tmintentional.  Title 
IX  was  designed  to  wipe  this  out,  to  give 
our  daughters  the  same  kind  of  benefits 
in  the  educational  process  as  our  sons 
have  been  receiving. 

We  can  pass  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  to  God  we  will  get  those 
four  additional  States;  but,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  do  not  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  immediately  the  next 
morning  when  the  sim  comes  up  you 
have  equal  opportunity. 

One  of  the  bases  of  true  equality  for 
all  our  citizens  is  equality  of  educational 
opportvmity.  The  Casey  amendment  is 
not  a  giant  step,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  deny  that  it  is  at  least  a 
small  step  fiying  in  the  face  of  title  IX. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  the  law  is 
title  IX.  The  HEW  regulations  are  try- 
ing to  implement  title  IX.  The  Casey 
amendment  is  on  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  its  force  and  effect  will  terminate 
when  the  appropriation  bill  expires. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  if  you  want 
to  strike  a  blow  for  what  is  in  the  Casey 
amendment,  this  measure  is  a  very  weak 
reed.  If  we  really  want  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  issue,  we  had  better  come  to 
grips  with  amending  a  basic  law,  and  not 
hook  it  on  an  appropriation  measure, 
which  is  of  short  duration. 

The  House  did  vote  to  support  the 
Casey  amendment  by  one  vote.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  know  that  the  colleague 
handling  the  amendment,  Representative 
Mink,  was  called  off  the  fioor,  because  of 
a  personal  matter,  an  accident  that  had 
occiured  in  her  family.  She  was  not  even 
there  to  vote,  or  it  would  have  been  tied. 
In  discussing  the  matter  with  our  col- 
leagues over  there,  we  have  learned  it  is 
felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion, and  that  some  of  the  Representa- 
tives who  voted  for  the  Casey  amend- 
ment intended  to  vote  the  other  way. 

But  the  Senate  position,  as  I  say.  is 
unequivocal.  The  Senate  has  expressed 
opposition  to  cluttering  up  this  very 
strong,  fine  appropriation  bill  dealing 
with  educational  opportunities  with 
that  khid  of  trivia. 

Let  us  deal  with  why  the  Senate  posi- 


tion is  good.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  pressure — I  use  that  word  in  a  fine 
sense,  because  I  think  those  who  feel  that 
changes  need  to  be  made  in  our  educa- 
tional and  other  processes  should  be  en- 
couraged to  communicate  with  us — but 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
in  the  area  of  educational  opportunity. 
Some  of  our  educational  Institutions 
have  felt  that  title  IX,  for  example,  will 
destroy  their  athletic  programs. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  is  not  well 
founded.  I  understand  Uielr  concern,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  giving  Uttle  girls  equal 
opportunity  will  necessarily  deny  the 
men  athletes  of  this  country  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  ahead  and  make  the  kind 
of  records  they  have  been  making. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  that  is  not  the 
question  before  us.  The  Casey  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  the  complaints 
of  the  NCAA.  The  Casey  amendment  is 
desigmed  to  deal  with  physical  educa- 
tion classes. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  need  to  exempt 
physical  education  classes  need  to  un- 
derstand that  title  IX  and  the  regula- 
tions that  are  in  the  process  of  being 
promulgated  by  HEW  make  exceptions 
for  contact  sports,  so  that  boys  and  girls, 
little  or  large,  do  not  have  to  have 
comingling  in  contact  sports. 

It  does  permit  differences  of  ability, 
Mr.  President.  As  a  specific  example,  they 
can  segregate  classes — that  is  hardly  a 
good  word  to  use  in  this  connection — a 
better  word,  they  can  differentiate 
cla.sscs  based  on  skill.  I  suppose  most  boys 
will  be  able  to  do  25  push  ups,  and  girls 
may  well  not  be.  But  what  we  are  really 
after  is  to  have  physical  education  classes 
as  a  part  of  the  educational  process, 
training  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind, 
and  for  all  boys  and  girls  to  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  there 
will  have  to  be  some  ability  grouping,  so 
that  those  who  have  lesser  skills,  both 
men  and  women,  may  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  and  thus  to 
train  their  bodies. 

Also,  HEW  regulations  do  provide  for 
the  opportunity — and  I  would  imagine 
that  anyone  who  is  sane,  and  most  of 
those  individuals  who  run  our  school 
systems  I  think  are,  woidd  agree — do  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for,  and  we  will 
have,  separate  locker  rooms.  For  those 
who  feel  that  their  sixth  grade  boys  and 
girls  are  going  to  comingle  together  hi 
the  shower  rooms,  I  say  they  are  beating 
a  dead  horse.  That  is  not  going  to  be 
required,  nor  indeed  will  it  follow. 

One  final  area  of  thought,  as  far  as 
the  why's  and  wherefore's,  as  to  the 
business  organizations,  fraternities,  and 
sororities: 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  we  are  only  talking  about  business 
and  honorary  fraternities  and  sororities 
where  there  is  a  significant  contribution 
from  the  university.  It  does  not  auto- 
matically apply  across  the  board  to  all. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  if  we  tu-e  talking  about 
educational  opportunity,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  opportunity  for  a  woman 
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student  to  be  a  fiill-fledged  member  of 
the  honor  society  In  the  profession  of 
her  choice  has  a  direct  relationship  to 
her  ability  to  get  Into  a  graduate  school. 
Competition  Is  tough  in  these  profes- 
sional and  gradu:  te  schools,  and  if  you 
indeed  belong  to  the  honor  society,  that 
is  an  additional  Ingredient  to  put  into 
your  biography  weighing  in  favor  of 
your  access  to  graduate  school. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  education  is  to 
provide  one  with  the  opportunity  to  be 
gainfully  employed.  The  record  is  clear 
that  many  of  the  business  fraternities 
are  out  there  promcijig  their  members 
for  jobs ;  and  If  a  <voman  student  at  the 
top  of  her  class  is  not  permitted  access 
to  the  business  fraternity  that  is  out 
there  hustling  for  jobs  for  its  members, 
there  is  no  way  tiiat  that  woman,  well 
trained  and  hlglily  skilled  as  she  may  be, 
will  have  equal  access  to  the  Job  market. 

That  Is  one  reason  wliy  we  are  trjrtng 
to  wipe  away  tills  recrimination,  and  let 
the  men  and  women  have  equal  access 
to  these  organizations,  not  because  they 
are  social  organizations — the  Bayh 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  mentioned, 
exempted  truly  social  fraternities  and 
sororities.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  proper 
business  of  Government  to  force  men  and 
women  to  live  together;  but  we  are  talk- 
ing about  those  organizations  that  are  a 
direct  part  of  the  access  up  the  ladder 
Into  graduate  schools,  and  those  orga- 
nizations that  are  directly  a  part  of 
getting  a  Job. 

It  seems  to  me  that  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  admitted,  not  based  on  their 
sex,  but  on  their  capability,  to  produce 
the  skills  that  are  directly  attributable 
to  access  to  those  institutions. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  so  eloquently  articulated  Just 
exactly  what  the  Casey  amendment 
would  do  and  what  the  position  of  the 
Senate  is. 

He  has  truly  been  a  leader  In  this  field 
and,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks, the  one  most  responsible  for  title 
IX,  and  he  has  truly  fought  .igalnst  any 
attempts  to  in  any  way  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  women.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
he  has  entered  into  the  colloquy  so  elo- 
quently. 

B4r.  President,  Senator  Macntjson,  in 
response  to  a  statement  by  Senator 
Allew,  said  that  he  intended  to  vote  for 
a  motion  which  I  have  Introduced  wliich 
would  be  in  opposition  to  the  Casey 
amendment.  We  now  have  time  equally 
divided  on  this  particular  motion,  where 
both  Senator  Macwusow  is  a  proponent 
of  the  motion  and  I  am  a  proponent  of 
the  motion,  and  we  are  controlling  time. 
I  want  our  coUeagues  to  know  that  either 
Senator  Magnuson  or  I  would  be  most 
wJlUng  to  allocate  time  for  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  speak  In  opposition  to  the 
motion  that  I  have  introduced. 

While  any  Senator  is  considering  re- 
questing that  tfane,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguidied  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Hmbawat),  who  I  believe 
woold  like  to  speak  in  sapport  of  the 
motion. 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  think  Senator  Bath  and  Senator 
Brooke  have  both  made  excellent  state- 
ments against  the  Casey  amendment. 

I,  of  coiuse,  go  on  record  as  fully  sup- 
porting their  position  and  the  arguments 
that  they  made. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  stated  strongly 
enough  that  Congress  has  already  gone 
on  record  as  being  In  opposition  to  sex 
discrimination  in  educcition.  It  should  re- 
treat from  that  position  only  with  a  great 
deal  of  conscious  deliberation,  especially 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year. 

This  amendment  is  in  fact  a  piece  of 
substantive  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bUl,  which  Is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  rules  by  which  we  operate  in  the 
Senate. 

We  are  planning  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  consider  this  Issue 
in  a  great  deal  of  detail. 

Senator  Pell,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  said  only  yes- 
terday that  he  would  agree  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  very  near  future  on  the 
merits  of  a  legislative  proposal,  made  by 
Senator  Tower  of  Texas,  which  would 
modify  title  DC  considerably. 

If  Congress  wants  to  make  any  Inroads 
into  the  existing  law,  I  think  we  should 
do  It  only  after  we  have  had  serious  hear- 
ings. In  which  all  parties  Involved  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views.  We  must  not  do  it  by  tacking  on 
an  amendment  to  an  appropriations  bill, 
with  our  deliberations  confined  to  the  few 
moments  we  have  to  debate  the  Issue  here 
In  the  Chamber. 

In  addition,  half,  at  least,  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  House  Is 
moot,  because  Congress  already  adopted 
the  Bayh  amendment  last  year,  specifi- 
cally exempting  orga»- Izatlons  like  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  YMCA.  as  well 
as  social  and  youth  service  fraternities 
and  sororities. 

On  the  subject  of  physical  education 
classes,  the  regulations  already  restrict 
equal  participation  to  noncontact  sports. 

On  the  question  of  exempting  honor- 
ary fraternities  and  societies  from  title 
IX,  this,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
very  well  pointed  out,  is  simply  some- 
thing that  Congress  should  not  do.  There 
is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  prolublt- 
ing  women  from  belonging  to  these  vari- 
ous honorary  fraternities  does  inhibit 
their  chances  of  going  on  to  graduate 
school.  It  does  Inhibit  their  chances  of 
getting  as  good  a  Job  as  the  men  who 
have  been  membere  of  these  honorary 
societies. 

Finally,  the  Senate  conferees,  as  we 
know,  have  stood  firm  In  conference  on 
this  very  Important  matter,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  plan  to  back  them  up. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  support 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  Its 
own  amendment  has  eroded  from  a  108- 
vote  margin  to  a  1-vote  margin.  What 
Is  more,  if  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentle  lady  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  had  been  able  to 
be  present  at  the  time  that  this  amend- 


ment was  considered  yesterday,  it  would 
not  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  at  alL 

So.  In  conclusion,  I  can  see  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  support  tl.c  Casey  amend- 
ment. This  Is  certainly  not  the  time,  at 
least,  to  make  any  inroads  into  an  area 
where  we  have  debated  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  We  have  taken  many,  many 
years  to  eradicate  sex  discrimination.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  be  taking  a  step 
backward  at  this  time  by  demonstrating 
any  support  for  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tho  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  ask  uiianlinous  consent  that  the 
memorandum.  In  opposition  to  the  Casey 
amendment,  to  which  I  referred  In  other 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  to  Members  of  Congkess 

July  17, 1975. 

The  Secretary  has  as^ed  me  to  convey  to 
you  the  Department's  position  on  the  Casey 
Amendment.  The  Departme-t  opposes  the 
adoption  of  the  Casey  Amendment  for  the 
following  reasons: 

EXEMPTION  OP  BUSINESS,  SERVICE,  AND 
HONORARY    ORGANIZATIONS 

Honor,  service  and  professional  org^anlza- 
tlons  open  doors  for  members,  especially  la 
admissions  to  graduate  schools.  The  heart  of 
title  IX  la  to  open  graduate  admissions,  thus 
Increasing  employment  opportunities. 

At  the  professional  level,  many  business 
fraternities  "go  shopping"  at  graduate 
schools  for  members  to  work  In  their  busi- 
nesses, etc.  If  women  are  not  admitted  to 
such  organizations,  they  will  not  be  afforded 
the  same  professional  opportunities  as  the 
men. 

Many  honorary  and  service  fraternities 
and  sororities  act  as  placement  guides  for 
members,  thus  limiting  job  opportunities  to 
those  not  admitted  to  membership. 

In  many  fields,  such  as  engineering,  there 
are  no  female  counterparts  for  male  profes- 
sional societies. 

Institutions  which  hold  themselves  out  as 
providing  training  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  students  In  professions  shoxild 
not  be  allowed  to  support  professional  orga« 
nizatlons  which  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

EXEMPTION     OF     PHYSICAL     EDUCATION     CLASSES 

The  regulation  proposed  by  HEW  Is  rea- 
sonable. It  aUowB  not  only  for  a  distinction 
to  be  made  In  contact  sports  but  also  permits 
institutions  to  allow  for  ability  groupings  in 
physical  education  classes. 

Contact  sports  are  defined  as  wrestling, 
boxing,  rugby,  ice  hockey,  football,  basket- 
ball or  other  sport  the  purpose  or  major  ac- 
tivity of  which  Involves  bodily  contact. 

Students  may  be  grouped  by  ability  or 
skUl  level  or  special  training  may  be  of- 
fered within  the  class  room  to  those  who  need 
it,  which  may  result  in  limited  segregation  of 
students  during  some  part  of  class  time. 

The  regulation  permits  separate  locker 
room,  toilets  and  showers. 

TTie  courts  have  ruled  that  a  rational  basis 
may  exist  for  separation  of  the  sexes  in  com- 
petitive athletic  activities  Involving  con- 
tact sports.  The  Department  has  provided  for 
this  distinction  In  providing  for  separation 
for  contact  sports  taught  during  physical 
education  classes. 

Many  schools  have  already  initiated  co-ed 
phys  ed  classes.  A  program  In  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio  is  In  its  fifth  year,  a  program  in  Rhode 
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Island  is  In  its  fourth  year  and  many  other 
schools  have  started  programs  on  their  own 
(H-  In  anticipation  of  Title  XX  becoming 
effective. 

Neither  the  statute  nor  the  legislative  his- 
tory permits  exceptions  to  provide  provisions 
U>r  nondiscrimination  in  treatment  of  stii- 
<lents  in  the  area  of  physical  education. 

Physical  Education  is  instructional  In  na- 
ture and  sklU  is  not  relevant  to  admission  to 
the  class,  there  Is  no  reason  to  require  separa- 
tion on  basis  of  sex  except  where  contact 
.sports  are  involved. 

The  regulation  provides  an  adjustment  pe- 
riod from  one  to  three  years. 

Stephen  KtrnzMAN, 
AssUtant  Secretary  for  Legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Casey 
amendment  relates  to  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  sex  In  athletic  activities. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  acted  yesterday  on  a  resolution 
which  had  been  submitted  by  our  col- 
league. Senator  Helms,  and  wiiich  I  had 
personally  on  the  floor  told  him  I  would 
do  everything  I  could  to  get  it  on  the 
floor,  even  if  we  reported  it  unfavorably. 

I  made  that  motion  In  our  committee 
and  a  motion  to  table  was  made  against 
me  and  that  motion  prevailed,  though  I 
am  very  pleased  to  report  that  every 
member  of  the  minority  voted  against  the 
motion  to  table. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  test  those  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  be  before  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  this  particular  discus- 
sion which  reaches  the  matter  in  a  differ- 
ent way;  that  Is,  by  an  inhibition  on  the 
funds. 

I  wish  to  state  for  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  favor  the  regulations  and  I 
think  they  are  a  reasonable  effort  to 
carry  out  the  law  and  that  the  law  does 
apply  and  I  drew  the  compromise  in  con- 
ference on  the  higher  education  bill 
myself. 

The  law  does  apply  to  athletics,  it  says 
M  in  Just  so  many  words  and.  therefore, 
the  proper  course  Is  not  to  try  to  undo  In 
an  appropriation  bill  or  by  turning  down 
the  regulations  what  the  Congress  has 
passed  in  law,  but  to  amend  the  law,  if 
tliose  who  feel  that  way  have  the  votes 
to  prevail. 

Senator  Tower  has  taken  exactly  that 
course  and  yesterday  Senator  Williams, 
Senator  Pell,  and  I  assured  those  who 
maintained  that  point  of  view,  notably 
Senator  Laxalt  of  Nevada,  that  we 
would  give  an  early  hearing  to  that  prop- 
osition and,  of  course,  while  I  cannot 
control  the  committee  votes,  I  tliink  we 
have  enough  influence  to  get  a  hearing. 
I  believe  that  is  the  proper  and  intel- 
ligent way  to  settle  this  particular  con- 
troversy. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate, 
therefore,  will  sustain  its  committee  in 
refusing  to  agree  to  this  proposition  from 
the  House  and  take  the  route  of  an 
amendment  to  the  law.  If  that  amend- 
ment commends  Itself  to  the  Senate. 

I  tliank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  dlsappohitment  that  the 
House  by  a  one-vote  margin  yesterday 
insisted  on  retaining  the  Casey  amend- 


ment as  a  part  of  the  education  appro- 
priations bill  (H.R.  5901).  The  Senate 
has  never  approved  this  amendment,  and 
the  House  gave  it  totally  inadequate  con- 
sideration before  approving  it. 

The  Casey  amendment  would  in  effect 
amend  title  IX  of  the  1972  Education 
Amendments  by  exempting  physical  edu- 
cation classes,  honorary  societies,  and 
certain  single-sex  groups  from  the  pro- 
hibition against  sex  discrimination.  The 
technical  flaws  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment indicate  the  hastiness  in  which  the 
measure  was  approved.  The  amendment 
would  exempt  single-sex  organizations 
that  are  already  exempted.  More  imix)r- 
tant,  it  neglects  to  define  its  terms  with 
any  degree  of  adequacy.  The  amendment 
contains  no  defhiltion  whatsoever  of  the 
term  "physical  education  classes." 
Schools  could  thus  designate  any  part 
of  their  athletic  program  as  "physical 
education  classes,"  and  limit  girls  and 
women  from  participation  In  virtually  all 
such  activities. 

An  amendment  with  such  wide-rang- 
ing implications  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  girls  and  women  should  re- 
ceive careful  and  thorough  deliberation 
by  the  appropriate  committees.  The 
Hou.se  held  no  hearings  before  approving 
the  amendment,  and  floor  debate  was 
any  thing  but  comprehensive.  The  Sen- 
ate In  all  Its  wisdom  has  an  obligation 
to  disapprove  this  amendment  at  this 
time  so  that  it  may  receive  the  neces- 
sai-y  review  and  deliberation. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  Casey 
amendment  should  not  be  a  part  of  this 
appropriation  bill.  It  should  not  be  a 
part  of  any  appropriations  bill:  It  is  a 
policy  provision  and  not  a  funding  pro- 
vision. In  my  judgment  it  is  unfortunate 
that  proponents  of  this  amendment  have 
chosen  to  encumber  the  education 
appropriations  bill  with  tliis  amendment 
and,  thus,  possibly  delay  much  needed 
funds  for  children  and  schools  across 
the  country. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
disapproving  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  any  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
either  in  support  of  the  Casey  amend- 
ment or  In  opposition  to  the  Casey 
amendment,  as  I  said  earher.  both  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  and  I  are  willing  to  yield 
time.  If  there  are  no  Senators  who  are 
desirous  of  speaking  at  this  time,  then 
we  are  willing  to  yield  back  our  time. 

I  think  the  yeas  and  nays  already  have 
been  ordered.  We  can  have  a  vote  on  the 
Casey  amendment,  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  ready  to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  I  yield  back 
what  time  I  have  unless  a  Senator  wants 
to  say  something. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 


Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long/  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  Is  absent  attend- 
ing the  fimeral  of  Congressman  Baring. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the 
family. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  Is  absent  to 
attend  a  funeral. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nay.s  29,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  2d4  Leg.] 
YEAS— 6S 


Aboiir*;/k 

Hart,  Oary  W. 

Packwood 

BRker 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Pastors 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Besll 

Haskell 

Pell 

Beilmon 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Htimphrey 

Randolph 

Brock 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Jadcson 

Roth 

Burdick 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

StaCord 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Culver 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McOovern 

Stone 

Domenlci 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Fong 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Qam 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Olenu 

Muskie 

Williams 

Gravel 

Nelson 

NAYS— 29 

Allen 

Ooldwater 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Helms 

Scott, 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

WUliatn  L. 

BjTd, 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Huddlestcin 

Talnudge 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

■  Johnston 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Tower 

CurtU 

McClure 

Young 

Pannln 

McOee 

Ford 

Morgan 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-6 

Cannon 
Eastland 

Qrlffln 
Laxalt 

Lone 

So  Mr.  Brooke's  motion  tliat  the  Sen- 
ate further  insist  on  its  amendment 
No.  44  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  that 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

oorvAA/4  ¥jr^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  this  fin- 
ishes the  conference  action  over  here  at 
the  present  time.  The  conference  report 
now  goes  directly  back  to  the  House, 
which  will  have  to  act  on  it  one  way  or 
another,  hopefully— the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  hope  within  the 
next  day  or  two. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Wltliin  today.  If  tliey 
can  do  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACrr  AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1513, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
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The  assl&tant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1613)  to  exteikd  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  at  1966. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1S13)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcf', 
witli  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  luie  3,  strike  out: 

••  Appal ar.hlan  Regional  Development  t,-. 
Aiaendmeutc  of  1976" 

Ajid  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Regional  Development  Act  of  1975"; 

On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  6.  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  loa.  Section  2  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Developoteut  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
VS.C.  2)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  2."  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  while  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  toward  achierlng  the  foregoing 
purposes,  especially  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  essential  public  facilities,  much  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  esjjeclally  with  re- 
tspccX  to  the  provision  of  essential  hesJtb. 
education,  and  other  public  services.  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  changes  and  evolv- 
ing national  pvirposes  in  the  decade  since 
1965  affect  not  only  the  Appalachian  region, 
but  also  its  relationahlp  to  a  nation  now 
assigning  higher  priority  to  conservation  and 
the  quality  of  life,  values  long  cherished 
within  the  region.  Appalachia  now  has  the 
opportunity,  in  accommodating  futxwe 
growth  and  development,  to  demonstrate 
local  leadership  and  coordinated  planning  so 
that  housing,  public  services,  transportation 
and  other  conununity  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided in  a  way  congenial  to  the  traditions 
and  beauty  of  the  region  and  compatible  with 
conservation  values  and  an  enhanced  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  of  the  region.  The  Con- 
gress recognizes  also  that  fundamental 
changes  are  occurring  in  national  energy  re- 
quirements and  production,  wliloh  not  only 
risk  short-term  dislocations  but  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  major  long-term  eHects 
In  the  region.  It  is  essential  tliat  the  oppor- 
tTuiltles  for  expanded  energy  production  be 
used  so  as  to  maximize  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  minimize  social  and  eii- 
'•Ironmental  costs  to  the  region  and  its  peo- 
ple. It  is,  therefore,  also  the  purpose  of  ttUs 
Act  to  provide  a  framework  for  coordinating 
Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  toward  (1) 
anticipating  the  effects  of  alternative  energy 
policies  and  practices.  (3)  planning  for  ac- 
eanpanylng  growth  and  change  so  as  to 
maximize  the  social  and  economic  benefits 
and  minimize  social  and  environmental 
costs,  and  (3)  Implementing  programs  and 
projects  carried  out  in  the  region  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governmental  agencies 
so  as  to  better  meet  the  special  problems 
generated  in  the  region  by  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy needs  and  polidee,  including  problems 
<rf  tnuupcrtatlon,  housing,  community  facili- 
ties, and  human  services.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  101  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
UjB.C.  101)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  third  sentence  of  Bubsectlou  (a) 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  State 
member   shall   be   the   Governor.". 

(b)  The  last  senteuoe  of  sulasection  (a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  and  in- 
serting the  following;  -for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  one  year.". 

(e)  Suboeetion  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  followlne:  T*o  dselsloD  involving  Com- 
mtasKn  poUcy.  approvAl  «f  Stata.  regional, 
or  Babre|;lonaI  development  plana  or  im- 
plementing luiesluieBi  programs,  my  modl- 
8eatV>n  or  rerlaion  of  «be  AppalMbtan  Re- 


gional Commission  Code,  or  any  allocation 
of  funds  among  the  States  may  be  made 
without  a  quorum  of  State  members  present. 
The  approval  of  project  and  grant  proposals 
shall  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Commission 
and  exercised  in  accordance  with  section  303 
of  this  Act.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
ii  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  State 
member  may  have  a  single  alternate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Governor's  cabinet  or  the 
Governor's  personal  staff.". 

<e)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "A  State 
alternate  shall  not  be  counted  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mission in  any  instance  in  which  a  quorum 
of  the  State  members  is  required  to  be 
present.  No  Commission  powers  or  responsi- 
bllltie.s  specified  In  the  last  two  sentences  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  nor  the  vote 
of  any  Commission  member,  may  be  dele- 
i?ated  to  any  person  not  a  Commission  mem- 
ber or  who  Is  not  entitled  to  vote  In  Com- 
mistilon  meetings.". 

Skc.  104.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  101 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Ac„  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  101)  Is  amended 
t.)  read  as  follows: 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochalnnan  .shall  be  com- 
pensated by  the  Federal  Government  at  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  subchapter 
11  of  chapter  63  of  title  V,  United  States 
Code.  HiH  alternate  shall  be  compensated 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  level  V  of 
such  Executive  Schedule,  and  when  not  ac- 
tively serving  as  an  alternate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman,  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions and  duties  as  are  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Federal  Cochairm.in.  Each  State  member 
ftuii  his  alternate  shall  be  compensated  by 
the  State  which  they  represent  at  the  rate 
esiablished  by  law  of  such  State.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  102  of  the  Appalachian 
Fffelonal  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
UJS.C.  102)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  102."  and  addi.ng  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
tills  section,  the  Commission  shall  identify 
the  characteristics  of,  and  may  distin- 
aulsii  between  the  needs  and  goals  of  appro- 
priate subregional  areas,  including  central, 
northern,  and  southern  Appalachla.". 

On  page  5,  line  15,  strike  "102."  and  In- 
i.-«t  "106." 

On  page  5,  line  19,  strike  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary."  and  Insert  "not  to  exceed 
$4,600,000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1975,  and  ending  September  30,  1977  (of  such 
amount  not  to  exceed  $800,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man, his  alternate  and  his  staff)."; 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  "103."  and  Insert 
"107."; 
On  page  6.  line  3,  strike  out: 
"September  30,  1979" 
And  Insert  the  following  in  lieu  iliercoX: 
"September  30.  1977"; 
On  page  6,  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 
Bkc.  108.  Paragraph   (2)   of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  UJS.C.  106)   Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "The  executive  dii-ector  shall  be  respon- 
sible  for   carrying   out   the   administrative 
functions  of  the  Commission,  for  direction  of 
the  Commission  staff,  and  for  such  other 
dtitles  as  the  Commission  may  assign.". 

BBC.  109.  Section  107  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
D£.C.  107)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  107."  and  adding  thV  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Public  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment, revision,  and  implementation  of  all 
plans  and  programs  tinder  this  Act  by  ths 


Commission,  any  State  or  any  local  develop- 
ment district  shall  be  provided  for,  encour- 
aged, and  assisted.  The  Commission  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  regulations  specifying 
minimum  guidelines  for  such  public  partici- 
pation, including  public  hearings.". 

On  page  6,  line  23,  strike  "104."  and  insert 
"110."; 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out 
the  following: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  insertUig  "under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section"  after  the  parenthasis  follow- 
ing "acquisition". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  seoUou  is 
.1  mended  by — 

(I)  inserting  'subsectiou  (a)  of"  after 
"under";  and 

(II)  adding  the  following  sentence:  "Not- 
witlistanding  any  provision  of  law.  Including 
the  foregoing,  lhnlti)jg  Federal  assistance  to 
any  such  constiuctlou  project  where  a  State 
uses  funds  appropriated  under  suljsectlou 
(g)  of  this  section  for  at  least  45  per  centum 
and  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  such  project,  the  State  is  authorized 
to  use  funds  available  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  for  not  more  than  45  per  centum 
of  such  costs,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  Jtd- 
eral  assistance  to  any  such  project  exceed  90 " 
per  centum  of  such  costs.". 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  as  follows:  by  inserting,  in  the  first 
sentence  "excepting  subsection  (J>,"  after 
"section,". 

(4)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  two  new  subsections,  as  follows : 

"(1)(1)  In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  public  Investment  In  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  system 
and  accelerate  the  potential  for  economic  de- 
velopment afforded  by  such  system,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commission  shall  jointly  de- 
velop and  issue  guidelines  designed  to  a.s- 
sure  that.  In  the  location,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  any  development  highway,  full 
account  shall  be  taken  of  the  development 
objectives  of  such  system  and  the  scarcity  of 
sites  suitable  for  development  in  many  areas 
of  Appalachian  region,  and  that  special  ef- 
fort shall  be  made  to  Identify  and  preserve 
any  such  sites,  and  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  sites. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  anv 
State  highway  department  In  the  Appalach- 
ian region  to  transfer  or  convey  any  land  in 
the  region  acquired  by  such  department  for 
the  development  highway  system,  when  no 
longer  needed  for  highway  ptirposes,  to  any 
State  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  en- 
tity for  carrying  out  a  development  program 
approved  by  the  Commission.  Any  transfer  or 
conveyance  or  subsequent  disposition  of  such 
lands  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
sliall  prescribe,  and  may  be  without  monetary 
consideration:  Provided,  That  to  the  extent 
that  the  consideration  is  below  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  land  transferred,  no  portion 
of  the  difference  between  the  fair  market 
value  and  the  consideration  shall  accrue  as  a 
profit  to  any  firm,  association,  corporation, 
or  other  entity  organized  or  operated  for 
profit  or  as  profit  to  any  individual. 

"0)(1)  The  Commission  Is  authoriaed  to 
make  grants  to  publlo  bodies  and  nonprohi 
entitles  for  planning,  engineering,  and  rea- 
sonable site  acquisition  or  development  costs. 
including  neces.sary  offslte  Improvements, 
whenever  such  a  grant  is  required  for  spe- 
cific projects,  such  as  the  expansion  and 
stimulation  of  Industry,  energy  conservation 
and  energy  production  and  resoxn-ce  develop- 
ment, recreation  and  tourism,  conununity  de- 
velopment and  housing,  or  associated  projects 
contributing  to  the  protection  or  improve- 
ment of  the  environment,  which  are  essential 
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elements  of  a  development  program  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

"(2)  Such  grants  shall  be  paid  solely  out 
of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section and  the  Federal  share  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centmn  of  the  total  costs  thereof. 
"(3)  For  the  piurposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  'planning'  may  include  site  identifl- 
cftllon,  evaluation,  utilization,  or  financial 
feasibility  studies  and  technical  assistance; 
"(B)   'site  acquisition'  costs  shall  not  ex- 
cesd  the  reasonable  value  of  the  real  property 
and  expenses  incidental  to  its  acquisition  or, 
in  the  case  of  publicly  owned  lands  which 
cannot  be  msule  available  without  monetary 
consideration,  the  amount  requhed  to  reim- 
biu-se  the  costs  of  such  land  to  its  owner; 

"(C)  'site  development'  costs  may  include 
clearing,  moving  utilities,  grading  and  drain- 
age, land  stabUlzation,  flood  protection,  storm 
sewers,  sanitary  sewage  systems,  water  sys- 
tems, access  and  internal  distributor  roads, 
rail  spurs,  or  other  ancillary  facilities. 

"(4)  Whenever  any  State  or  other  public 
body  or  private  nonprofit  entity  shall  imder- 
take  to  secure  lands  required  for  a  develop- 
ment program  approved  by  the  Connnlssiou, 
and  when  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  that  such  State  or  other  entity  is 
unable  to  acquire  such  lands,  or  Is  unable 
to  acquire  such  lands  with  su.'Ucient  prompt- 
ness— 

"(A)  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of 
such  body  or  entity  and  the  approval  of  the 
general  purpose  local  government  In  which 
stich  lands  are  located,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  the  Commission,  is  authorized  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  and  prior  to 
the  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  acquire,  enter  upon,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  such  lands  or  interests  In  lands  by 
purchase,  donation,  condemnation  or  other- 
wise in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1931  (46  Stat.  1421) ); 

"(B)  such  body  or  entity  shall  pay  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  all  expenses  of  said  acqiUsl- 
tlon  and  any  award  that  may  be  made  under 
a  condemnation  proceeding.  Including  costs 
of  examination  and  abstract  of  title,  certifi- 
cate of  title,  appraisal,  advertising,  and  any 
fees  Incident  to  acquisition.  Pending  such 
payment,  the  Secretary  may  expend  from 
any  funds  made  available  to  him  from  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  this  subsection  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
subsection.  To  secttre  payment,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  any  such  State  or  other 
entity  to  execute  a  proper  bond  in  such 
amoimt  as  he  may  deem  nece.ssary  before 
acquisition  is  commenced; 

"(C)  the  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
and  directed  by  proper  deed,  executed  to 
the  name  of  the  umted  states,  to  convey 
any  lands  or  interests  In  land  acquired  In 
any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section to  such  body  or  entity  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that 
the  consideration  Is  below  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land  transferred,  no  portion  of 
the  difference  between  the  fair  market  value 
and  the  consideration  shall  accrue  as  a  profit 
to  any  firm,  association,  corporation,  or  other 
entity  organized  or  operated  for  profit  or  as 
profit  to  any  individual.". 

An  Insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

(a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "two  thousand  seven 
hundred  miles"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two  thousand  nine  hundred  miles";  and  the 
fourth  sentence  of  subsecuon  (a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  "one  thousand  six  hundred  miles" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  thousand 
lour  hundred  miles". 

^  (b)  SubsecUoB  (g)  U  amended  by  striking 
ana  ♦180.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30.  1978."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978;  »300,000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1979;  $300,000,000  for  fliscal 
year  1980;  and  $170,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981.". 

On  page  12,  line  6,  strike  "105."  and  insert 
"111."; 

On  page  12,  line  10,  strike  out: 

(a)  inserting  "of  land  and"  after  "acquisi- 
tion", and  (b)  by  striking  "made  in  accord- 
ance" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "com- 
patible". 

And  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

(a)  inserting  after  "not  operated  for  profit" 
the  phrase  ",  or  previously  operated  for  profit 
where  the  acquisition  of  such  facilities  is  the 
most  cost-effective  means  for  providing  in- 
creased health  services,",  and  (b)  Inserting 
after  "made  In  accordance"  the  phrase  "with 
section  223  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  In- 
compatible". 

On  page  12,  line  21,  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Skc.  106.  Section  204  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  204)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall  more 
fully  benefit  from  the  timber  stands  that 
are  one  of  Its  prime  assets,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary)  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  make  grants 
to  States,  other  public  bodies,  and  timber 
development  organizations,  for  the  planning, 
equipment,  operation,  and  the  construction 
of  necessary  facilities,  of  nonprofit  timber 
development  ortTanizations  established  under 
State  law  for  the  piuposes  of  carrying  out 
long  range  timber  development  programs  on 
a  self-supporting  basis  that  will  Improve 
timber  productivity  and  quaUty  thereby  In- 
creasing returns  to  landowners,  by  providing 
such  services  and  activities  as  (A)  good  for- 
est management,  including  continuity  of 
management,  good  cutting  practices,  and 
marketing  information  and  services,  (B) 
consolidation  of  small  holdings  or  adminis- 
trative consolidation  for  efficient  manage- 
ment under  long-term  agreement,  and  (C) 
reforestation  of  cut-over  lands  and  afforesta- 
tion of  strip  mined  lands.". 

(2)  Such  section  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  as  a  subsection  "(g)" 
and  Inserting  after  subsecUon  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  plan- 
ning necessary  to  the  establishment  of  tim- 
ber development  organizations  or  for  equip- 
ment, or  construction  shall  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  total  costs  thereof. 

"(c)  (1)  Grants  under  this  section  for  op- 
eration (including  Initial  operatmg  funds 
and  operating  deficits)  of  a  timber  devel- 
opment organization  may  be  made  for  up  to 
90  per  centum  of  the  cosu  thereof  for  not 
more  than  two  years  of  operation.  For  the 
next  three  years  of  operation,  such  grants 
shall  not  exceed  76  per  centmn  of  such  costs. 
Mo  such  grants  shall  be  made  for  operations 
of  a  timber  development  organization  after 
five  years  following  the  commencement  of 
the  Initial  grant  for  operation  of  the  timber 
development  (»^anizatlon. 

"(2)  Such  operation  grants  also  may  In- 
clude costs  of  financial  assistance  by  timber 
development  organizations  under  agreements 
of  not  more  than  ten  years  with  owners  and 
occupiers  of  lands  in  the  Appalachian  region 
for  carrying  out  programs  approved  by  the 
Commission  which  will  provide  for  the  re- 
forestation of  cut-over  lands  or  afforestation 
of  strip  mined  lands  and  Intensive  multiple 
purpose  management  of  forest  resources: 
Provided,  That  such  financial  assistance  shall 
not  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  costs  (In- 
cluding labor)  of  carrying  out  a  program  on 


five  hundred  acres  of  land  of  an  owner  or 
occupier  unless  the  Commission  determines. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, that  assistance  on  a  greater  acreage, 
or  in  excess  of  such  percentage,  is  required 
in  furtherance  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Any  Federal  grant  contribution  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  may  be  provided 
entirely  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  or  In  combination  with 
funds  provided  under  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  for  assistance  related  to  the 
programs  and  activities  of  a  timl>er  develop- 
ment organization.  Notwithstanding  any 
provUicn  of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share 
in  such  other  programs,  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to  In- 
crease such  Federal  grants  to  the  maximum 
percentage  cost  authorized  by  the  applicable 
provision  of  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  ia  autliorized  to  make 
loans  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.)  for  not 
more  than  half  of  the  capital  requirements 
of  timber  development  organizations  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  costs  of  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  operations). 

"(f)  No  grant  or  loan  under  this  section 
sliall  l>e  used  for  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  facilities  for  manufactiu-ing  of 
forest  or  wood  products.". 

On  page  15,  line  18,  strike  "107. '  and  Insert 
"112."; 

On  page  16.  line  18.  strike  "(1)"; 
On   page    10,   line   22,   after   "law"   Insert 
"to  be  used": 

On  page  16,  line  23,  strike  "development" 
and  insert  "facilities"; 

On  page  16,  line  24,  after  the  word  "and" 
hisert  the  word  "public"; 

On  page  16.  line  24,  strike  "or  Industrial, 
commercial,  or  other  economic  development 
purpose"; 

On  page  18,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
the  following: 

"(2)  The  transfer  or  conveyance  of  lands 
reclaimed  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe.  Such  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  permit  a  transfer  or  conveyance 
without  monetary  consideration  or  require 
that  any  proceeds  be  applied  to  ptu-poses 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  Provided,  That  to 
the  extent  that  the  consideration  Is  below 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  transferred, 
no  portion  of  the  difference  between  the  fair 
market  value  and  the  consideration  shall 
accrue  as  a  profit  to  any  firm,  association, 
corporation,  or  other  entity  organized  or  op- 
erated for  profit  or  as  profit  to  any  indi- 
vidual.". 

On  page  17,  line  13,  strike  "108."  and  In- 
sert "113."; 

cm  page  19,  line  15,  strike  "109."  and  In- 
sert "114.": 

On  page  19.  line  24,  after  the  word 
"counseling"  strike  ",  and"  and  Insert  a 
period; 

On  page  19,  line  24,  after  the  period.  In- 
sert "Projects  shall  be  selected  with"; 

On  page  20,  line  19,  strike  "110."  and  in- 
sert "115." 

On  page  21,  line  21,  after  the  semicolon. 
Insert  "the  housing  repair  program  for  home- 
owners authorized  by  section  1319  of  title  42, 
United  States  Code;  grants  under  the  Indian 
Health  Service  Act    (42  U.S.C.  208);"; 

On  page  22,  line  l,  strike  "111."  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  116.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  223  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  223)  U  amended  by 
striking  "compatible"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  Incompatible". 

On  pag»  22.  line  IS.  after  ths  word  "con- 
trolling" Insert  "and  which  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  Federal  agencies."; 
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On  page  22,  line  15,  strike  "112."  and  In- 
sert ••117."; 

On  page  22,  beginning  with  line  17,  siiike 
the  following: 
fs  follows: 

(1)    Subsection    (b)    of  such    section    is 
Hinended  to  read  as  follows: 

lb)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  to  be  used  to  assist 
p'itHbllshments  relocating  from  one  area  to 
H.Mother  or  to  enable  plant  subcontractors 
to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in 
pnother  area  by  other  su boon  tractors  or 
contractors. ••. 

On  page  23,  line  1.  strike  "(2)  Such  section 
N  amended^': 

On  page  23,  line  JO.  strike  •113.  •  and  In- 
sert "l  18."; 

On  page  23.  line  17,  afier  il.e  perio<l,  iu- 
fi«>rt  the  foUowijig: 

■nie  State  developmc-.t  plan  shall  rt-flect 
the  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  Identi- 
fied in  the  regional  development  plan  and  in 
any  subregionpl  development  plan  which 
may  be  approved  for  the  subrcglon  of  which 
such  State  is  a  part. 

On  page  24.  line  19.  after  the  comma,  In- 
seri,  '•local  units  of  government,  and  citizen 
£,ioups^'; 

On  page  24,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
strike    •districts. ••  and  Insert   ■  oodles."; 

On  page  24,  beginning  in  l.ne  zc.  strike 
"Hnd  provide  incentives  for"; 

On  page  25,  line  21.  strike  -lU.-  and  iu- 
.«eri  -119. •'; 

On  page  25.  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
the  following: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  a.meudid  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(aid)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
make  granu  to  the  Commission  for — 

■•(A)  Stale  management,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  other  activities  to  strengthen 
the  State  development  planning  process  for 
the  region  and  the  coordination  of  planning 
nnder  this  Act,  the  P\ibllc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  and  other 
Federal,    State,    and    local    programs; 

••(B)  administrative  expenses,  including 
the  development  of  areawlde  plans  or  action 
programs  and  technical  a.ssistance  activities, 
of  local  development  districts  certified  under 
section  301  of  this  Act;  and 

"(C)  Investigation,  research,  studies, 
evaluations,  and  assessments  of  needs,  poten- 
tials?, or  attainments  of  the  people  of  the 
region,  technical  or  managerial  assistance, 
training  programs,  enterprise  or  service  de- 
velopment activities,  demonstrations,  and 
the  acquisition  or  development  of  lands  and 
the  construction  of  necessary  facilities  In- 
cident to  such  activites,  which  will  furth- 
er the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  of  grants  under 
paragraphs  1  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  exceed 
80  per  centimi  of  such  expenses  and  the  non 
Federal  share  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services.  Grant 
funds  under  this  section  may  be  provided 
entirely  from  appropriations  to  carry  out 
this  section  or  in  combination  with  funds 
available  under  other  Federal  or  Federal 
grant  In  aid  programs  or  from  any  other 
source.  Nothwlthstanding  any  provisions  of 
law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in  any  such 
other  program,  funds  apropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  may  be  used  to  increase 
such  Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percent- 
age cost  thereof  authorized  by  this  section.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Ccmunlsslon  is  directed  to  give 
special  attention  to  demonstrations  and 
other  activities  focused  on  the  improvement 
of  rural  transportation  In  the  region.  In  or- 
der to  ssBlBt  to  meeting  national  priontie* 
foe  Increased  food  and  energy  production, 


the  Commission  shall  conduct,  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
organizations,  research  and  demonstrations 
designed  to  utilize  in  a  balanced  manner 
the  water,  land,  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
region.". 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

( 1 )  Subsection  (a)  ( 1 )  is  amended  by  strik- 
log  •including  technical  services,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "including  the  develop- 
ment of  areawide  plans  or  action  programs 
ard  technical  assistance  activities,". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
•and"  after  paragraph  (1),  by  redesignating 
pnragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3),  and  by  In- 
serting the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission 
f*r  assistance  to  States  for  a  period  not  In 
etcess  of  two  years  to  strengthen  the  State 
development  planning  process  for  the  region 
Htid  the  coordination  of  State  planning 
under  this  Act.  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  other  Federal  and  State  programs;  and". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
lOllows: 

■(b)(1)  Notv^U.hstanding  the  provisions  of 
se<tion  224(b)  (2).  (3).  or  (4).  the  Commis- 
sion may  provide  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion for  demonstrations  of  enterprise  de- 
velopnienr,  including  site  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment where  necessary  for  the  feasibility 
of  the  project,  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  region •s  energy-  resources: 
Provided.  That  no  more  than  (3.000,000  shall 
be  obligated  for  such  demonstrations  in  any 
hscal  year. 

••(2)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Att,  Including  section  2(b).  and  in  imple- 
menting this  section,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
The  Federal  Cochairman  may  request. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  report  on  the  status  of  Appa- 
lachian migrants  In  the  destinations  to 
which  tbey  have  migrated,  current  migra- 
tion patterns  and  implications,  and  the  im- 
pa<-t  which  the  Commission  program  has 
had,  and  the  potential  for  such  impact,  on 
out-migration  and  the  welfare  of  Appala- 
chian migrants.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  pUot  projects  and  demon- 
strations within  the  region  in  connection 
with  such  study.". 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  physical  hazards  which  are  con- 
straints on  land  use  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion (with  emphasis  on  mudslides,  land- 
slides, sink  holes,  and  subsidence)  and  the 
risks  associated  with  such  hazards.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  such  study  shall  Identify 
high-risk  hazard  areas  throughout  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit its  report  on  such  study,  together  with 
recommendations  for  means  to  remove  or 
avoid  such  constraints  on  land  use,  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph." 

Sec.  120.  Section  303  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U-S.C.  303)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■.APPROVAL     OP     DEVELOPMENT     FLANS,     INVEST- 
MENT PROGRAMS,  AND  PROJECTS 

•'Sec.  303.  State  and  Regional  Development 
Plans  and  Implementing  Investment  pro- 
grams, and  any  mulUstate  subreglonal  plans 
which  may  be  developed,  shall  be  annually 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  101(b)  of  this 
Act.  An  application  for  m  grant  or  for  any 
other  assistance  for  a  specific  project  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  representing  stich 
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applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  eval 
uate  the  application  for  approval.  Only  an* 
plications  for  grants  or  other  assistance  for 
specific  projects  shall  be  approved  which  are 
certified  by  the  State  membsr  and  deter 
mined  by  the  Federal  Cochairman  to  imple- 
ment the  Commission-approved  State  devel- 
opment plan;  to  be  included  In  the  Commis- 
sion-approved implementing  Investment  pro. 
gram;  to  have  adequate  assurance  that  the 
project  wUl  be  properly  administered,  oper- 
»ted,  and  maintained;  and  to  otherwise  meet 
tne  requirements  for  assistance  under  this 
Act.  After  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  development  plan  and  Implementing 
Investment  program,  certification  by  a  State 
member  of  an  application  for  a  grant  or 
other  assistance  for  a  specific  project  piu-- 
sitant  to  this  section  shall,  when  Joined  bv 
an  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochair"- 
mnii  for  s'.ich  project,  be  deemed  to  satisfv 
the  requirements  for  affirmative  votes  for 
decisions  under  section  101(b)  of  this  Act  • 
On  page  .30,  line  20.  strike  •115."  .nnd  insen 

Oil  page  ai,  in  line  4,  strike  ••;  and  »267 - 
O'JO.OOO  for  the  two  fiscal  yer.r  period  endlnir 
•StpteTTiber  30,  1979"; 

P'\_P«f?e  31,  line  6.  strike  "116.  '  and  in.seri 

On  page  31,  Une  9,  .strike  the  followtnt 
October  1,  1979" 
And  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"October  1,  1977"; 

On  page  31,  line  10,  strike  "in."  and  in- 
.•^rt  ••123."; 

On  page  31,  beginning  on  line  11,  In.-ert 
the  following: 

TITLE  n 

Sfc.  201.  This  title  may  he  cited  as  the 
■Regional  Action  Planning  Commission  Im- 
provement Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  202.  Section  509(d)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended,  to  read  »s  fol- 
lows : 

"(d)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title, 
for  the  two-fiscal -year  peri:d  ending  June 
30,  1971,  to  be  available  until  expended,  not 
to  exceed  $225,000,000,  and  for  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1973,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  not  to  exceed  $305,000,- 
000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
to  be  avaUable  until  expended,  $95,000,000, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  to 
be  available  until  expended,  $150,000,000,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  $200,000,000.  for  tlie 
transition  quarter  ending  September  30,  1976. 
to  be  available  until  expended,  $50,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,  to  be  available  until  expended,  $250.- 
000.000.  After  deducting  such  amounts  as  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  subsections  (a)(li 
and  (b)  of  section  505,  the  Secretary  shall 
apportion  the  remainder  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  this  authorization  for  any  fis- 
cal year  among  the  region  commissions.  Ap- 
portionment shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  formula:  14  per  centum  on 
basis  of  equality  of  seven  regional  connnis- 
sions,  14  per  centum  on  basis  of  land  areas  of 
regional  commissions,  28' per  centum  on  basis 
of  population  of  areas  within  re'^loual  com- 
missions, and  44  per  centum  on  basis  of  per 
capita  Income  of  areas  served  by  regional 
commissions  (weighted  Inversely).  All 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  authoriza- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  regional  commissions 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  613  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  regional  commission,  with  the 
as.sist^nre  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
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tion,  is  authorized  to  conduct  and  facilitate 
full  and  complete  investigations  and  studies 
of  the  transportation  needs  of  economic  de- 
velopment regions  established  under  this 
title.  Such  studies  and  Investigations  should 
analyze  the  effectiveness  of  regional  trans- 
portation systems  for  meeting  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  The  information  gathered  from 
these  studies  and  investigations  should  de- 
termine the  types  of  transportation  facilities 
needed  In  the  region  and  be  of  value  in 
planning  for  such  transportation  facilities. 
"tb)  Each  regional  commission,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, shall  make  grants  for  the  planning  of 
regional  transportation  networlcs  and  are  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  for  the  construction, 
purchase  of  equipment,  and  operation  (in- 
cluding payment  of  operating  deficits)  for 
transportation  demonstration  projects. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  and 
Bhtai  not  be  taken  Into  account  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  allotments  among  the  States 
made  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of 
law. 

"(c)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  for  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration transportation  project  shall  exceed 
80  per  centimi  of  such  cost.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution may  be  provided  entirely  from 
fvmds  authorized  under  this  section  or  In 
combination  with  funds  authorized  under 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the 
construction  of  transportation  facilities. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  may  be 
nwd  to  Increase  the  Federal  share  of  any 
such  project  to  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  facilities. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  each  regional  commission 
under  section  509  of  this  title  shall  be  ex- 
pended In  any  one  fiscal  year  for  the  ptirpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section." 

Sec.  204.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  la  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  515.  (a)  Fundamental  changes  are 
occurring  In  national  energy  requirements 
and  production  which  could  result  In  short- 
term  dislocation  and  result  In  major  long- 
term  effects  on  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. Expanded  energy  production  opp<»'tunl- 
ties  must  maxlmlBe  social  and  economic 
benefits  while  minimizing  social  and  en- 
vironment costs  to  the  region  experiencing 
Increased  energy  development.  In  some  re- 
gions. Impacted  by  limited  energy  resources, 
severe  problems  disruptive  of  regional  eco- 
nomics could  result.  The  programs  of  the 
regional  commissions  provide  an  excellent 
framework  for  coordinating  Federal,  State, 
and  local  efforts  toward  ( 1 )  anticipating  the 
effects  of  alternative  energy  policies  and 
practices,  (2)  planning  for  accompanying 
growth  and  change  so  as  to  maximize  social 
and  economic  benefits  and  minimize  the  so- 
cial and  environmental  costs,  and  (3)  Im- 
plementing programs  and  projects  carried 
out  In  the  regions  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government  agencies  so  as  to  better  meet  the 
special  problems  generated  In  the  regions  by 
the  Nation's  energy  needs  and  policies.  In- 
cluding problems  of  transportation,  housing, 
community  facilities,  and  hiunan  services. 

"(b)  Each  regional  commission  Is  author- 
wed  to  carry  oat  energy-related  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  programs  within  Its  re- 
gions Including  programs  and  projects  ad- 
dressing the  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental Impact  of  energy  development,  re- 
quirements, and  utilization.  Grants  «hitii  be 
made  only  to  those  projects  which  are  de- 
veloped tbrottgh  regional  planning  daslgawi 
TO  Identify  the  effects  of  regional  resource 


development,  requirements,  utilization,  and 
impact. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  fund 
apportioned  to  each  regional  comnklssion 
under  section  509  of  this  title  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  any  one  fiscal  year  for  the  purpos* 
of  carrying  out  this  section.'". 

Sec.  206.  "Htle  V  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  the  economic  development  of  the  re- 
gion, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the 
planning,  construction,  equipment,  and  ojjer- 
ation  of  multlcounty  demonstration  health, 
and  nutrition  including  hospitals,  regional 
health  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and 
other  facilities  and  services  necessary  for  the 
piui>ose  of  this  section.  Grants  for  such  con- 
struction (including  the  acquisition  of  pri- 
vatDly  owned  facilities  not  operated  for  prof- 
it or  previously  operated   for   profit  where 
the  acquisition  of  such  facilities  Is  the  most 
cost  effective  means  for  providing  increased 
health  services,  and  initial  equipment)  shall 
be  made  after  applications  and  plans  relating 
to  the  program  or  project  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  responsible  Federal  official  to 
be  compatible  with  the  provisions  and  ob- 
jectives of  Federal  laws  which  he  administers 
that  are  not  Inconsistent  with  this  title,  and 
the  regional  commission  has  approved  such 
program  or  project  and  determined  that  it 
wUl  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
region,  and  shall  not  be  Incompatible  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health   Service   Act    (42   U.S.C.   291- 
291o) ,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community    Mental    Health    Centers    Con- 
struction  Act  of   1963    (77   Stat.  282),   and 
other  laws  authorizing  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  health-related  facilities,  without 
regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to 
appropriation   authorization   ceilings   or   to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title  and  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  the  computation  of  the  allot- 
ments among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project  shall  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion may  be  provided  entirely  from  funds 
authorized  under  this  title  or  In  combinaUon 
with  fimds  provided  under  other  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  construction 
or  equipment  of  health-related  faculties. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  Federal  share  In  such  other  pro- 
grams, funds  authorized  under  this  title 
may  be  used  to  increase  Federal  grants  for 
component  faculties  of  a  demonstration 
health  project  to  a  maxlmtma  of  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  of  such  faculties. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  secUon  for  opera- 
Uon  (Including  initial  operating  funds  and 
operating  deficits  comprising  among  other 
items  the  cost  of  attracting,  training,  and 
retaining  qualified  personnel)  of  a  demon- 
straUon  health  project,  whether  or  not  con- 
structed with  funds  authorized  by  this  UUe, 
may  be  made  for  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs  thereof  for  the  two-year  period  begln- 
liing,  for  each  component  facility  or  service 
assisted  under  any  such  operating  grant  on 
the  first  day  that  such  faculty  or  servtc^  is 
In  operation  as  a  part  of  the  project.  For  the 
next  three  years  of  operaUon  such  granta 
shaU  not  exceed  76  per  centtim  of  such  coeta. 
The  Federal  contrtbutiona  may  be  prorlded 
entirely  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  tlUe  or  in  combination  with  funds 


provided  under  other  I'ederal  grant-in-aid 
programs  for  the  operation  of  health  related 
facilities  and  the  provision  of  health  services, 
including  title  IV,  parts  A  and  B.  and  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  NotwiUistand- 
ing  any  provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
requiring  assistance  or  services  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  If  a  State  provides  assistance  or 
services  under  such  a  program  in  any  area  of 
the  region  approached  by  t>-e  regional  com- 
mission, such  State  shaU  be  considered  as 
meeting  such  requirement.  Notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  limiting  the  Federal 
share  in  such  other  programs,  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used 
to  increase  Federal  grante  for  operating  com- 
ponents of  a  demonstration  health  project 
to  the  maximum  percentage  cost  thereof  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection.  No  grant  for 
operation  of  a  demonstration  health  project 
shaU  be  made  unless  the  facility  is  publicly 
owned,  or  owned  by  a  pubUc  or  private  non- 
profit organization,  and  is  not  operated  for 
profit.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project  shall  be  made  after 
five  years  following  the  commencement  of 
tlje  Initial  grant  for  operation  of  the  project. 
No  such  grants  shall  be  made  tmless  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  satisfied  that  the  operation  of  the  project 
wUi  be  conducted  under  efficient  manage- 
ment practices  designed  to  obviate  operating 
deficits.  A  health -related  faculty  constructed 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  a  compo- 
nent of  a  demonstration  health  project  eligi- 
ble for  operating  grant  assistance  under  this 
section.". 

Sec.  206.  Title  V  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  617.  (a)  In  order  to  assLst  In  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  educational 
opportunities  and  services  for  the  people  of 
the  region,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  U  au- 
thorized to  make  granta  for  planning,  con- 
struction, equipping,  and  operating  voca- 
tional and  technical  educational  projects 
which  wiU  serve  to  demonstrate  areawlde 
educational  planning,  services,  and  programs. 
Granta  under  this  section  shaU  be  made 
solely  out  of  fimds  speciflcaUy  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account  In  any  computation  of 
allotments  among  the  States  ptirsuant  to  any 
other  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  vocational 
and  technical  education  demonstration 
project  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  ita  cost. 
"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion of  componenta  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical educational  demonstration  projecta, 
whether  or  not  constructed  by  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  may  be  made  for  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  coata  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beglimlng  on  the  first  day 
that  such  component  Is  In  operation  as  a 
part  of  the  project.  For  the  next  three  years 
of  operation,  such  granta  shaU  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  such  costa.  No  granta  for  op- 
eration of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion demonstration  projecta  shall  be  made 
after  five  years  following  the  commencement 
of  the  InlUal  grant  for  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect. An  education-related  faciUty  constructed 
tmder  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  a  compo- 
nent of  a  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion demonstration  project  eUglble  for  oper- 
ating grant  assistance  under  this  section. 

"(d)  No  grant  for  expenses  of  planmng 
necessary  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  a  Tocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion demonstration  project  shall  exceed  76 
per  centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(e)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a  vocational  and 
technical  education  demonetisation  project 
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&haU  be  made  unless  the  facility  Is  publicly 
owned. 

"(f)  Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to 
In  tills  section  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 
or  in  combination  with  funds  available  under 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  pro- 
viding assistance  for  education-related  fa- 
cilities or  services.  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  law  limiting  the  Federal  shares  in 
sucb  programs,  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  may  be  used  to  increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorized  by  the  applicable 
parsigraph  of  this  subsection.". 

Sec.  307.  Each  regloiuU  commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Regional  Economic  Development  Plan  re- 
quired under  section  503(a)  (2)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  19<J6.  The  committees  shall  study  and  re- 
view the  plans  of  the  regional  commission 
to  determine  their  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Sec.  208.  The  President,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  a  review  of  the  structure  and  au- 
thorities of  the  title  V  Regional  Action  Plan- 
ning Commissions,  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  concerning  the 
regional  commissions  not  later  than  six 
months  alter  enactment  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1975". 

Sxc.  103.  Section  2  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.8.C.  3)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  2."  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  while  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  toward  achieving  the  foregoing 
ptirposes.  especially  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  essential  public  facilities,  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  essential  health, 
education,  and  other  public  service.  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  changes  and  evolv- 
ing national  purposes  in  the  decade  since 
1986  affect  not  only  the  Appalachian  region, 
but  also  its  relationship  to  a  nation  now 
a.s!4ignlng  higher  priority  to  conservation 
and  the  quality  of  life,  values  long  cherished 
within  the  region.  Appalachia  now  has  the 
oppcnrtunity,  in  accommodating  future 
growth  and  development,  to  demonstrate 
local  leadership  and  coordinated  planning 
so  that  bousing,  public  services,  transporta- 
tion and  other  community  facilities  will  be 
provided  in  a  way  congenial  to  the  traditions 
and  beauty  of  the  region  ana  ccHnpatible 
with  conservation  values  and  an  enhanced 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  the  region. 
The  Congress  recognizes  also  that  funda- 
mental changes  are  occurring  in  national 
energy  requirements  and  production,  which 
not  only  risk  short-term  dislocations  but 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  major  long-term 
effects  In  the  region.  It  is  essential  that  the 
opportunities  for  expanded  energy  produc- 
tion be  used  so  as  to  maximize  the  social  and 
economic  benefits  and  minimize  social  and 
environmental  costs  to  the  region  and  Its 
people.  It  is,  therefore,  also  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  a  framework  for  coordi- 
nating Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to- 
ward ( 1 )  anticipating  the  effects  of  alterna- 
tive energy  policies  and  practices,  (2)  plan- 
ning for  accompanying  growth  and  change 
so  as  to  maximize  the  social  and  economic 


benefits  and  minimize  social  and  environ- 
mental costs,  and  (3)  implementing  pro- 
grams and  projects  carried  out  In  the  region 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  so  as  to  better  meet  the  special 
problems  generated  In  the  region  by  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  and  policies.  Including 
problems  of  transportation,  housing,  com- 
mtmlty  facilities,  and  human  services.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  101  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  101)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  State 
member  shall  be  the  Qovernor.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  one  year.". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following:  "No  decision  involving  Com- 
mission policy,  approval  of  State,  regional 
or  subreglonal  development  plans  or  im- 
plementing Investment  programs,  any  mod- 
ification or  revision  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  Code,  or  any  allocation 
of  funds  among  the  States  may  be  made 
without  a  quorum  of  State  members  present. 
The  approval  of  project  and  grant  proposals 
shall  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Commission 
and  exercised  In  accordance  with  section 
303  of  this  Act.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  State 
member  may  have  a  single  alternate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Governor's  cabinet  or  the 
Gorernor's  personal  staff.". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "A  State 
alternate  shall  not  be  counted  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  quorum  of  the  Commls- 
.«!!on  In  any  Instance  In  which  a  quorum  of 
the  State  members  Is  required  to  be  present. 
No  Commission  powers  or  responsibilities 
specified  in  the  last  two  sentences  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  nor  the  vote  of 
any  Commission  member,  may  be  delegated 
to  any  person  not  a  Commission  member  or 
who  Is  not  entitled  to  vote  In  Commission 
meetings.". 

Sec.  104.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  101  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  101)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochalrman  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In 
subchapter  11  of  chapter  63  of  title  V, 
United  States  Code.  His  alternate  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
level  V  of  such  Executive  Schedule,  and 
when  not  actively  serving  as  an  alternate 
for  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  shall  perform 
sucai  functions  and  duties  as  are  delegated 
to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochalrman.  Each 
St.\te  member  and  his  alternate  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  State  which  they  rep- 
resent at  the  rate  established  by  law  of  such 
State.". 

arc.  105.  Section  102  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  102)  la  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  102."  and  adding  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  imder 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  identify 
the  characteristics  of,  and  may  distinguish 
between  the  needs  and  goals  of  appropriate 
subreglonal  areas.  Including  central,  north- 
ern, and  southern  Appalachia.". 

Sec.  106.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  tr.8.C.  105)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "To  carry  out  this  section 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Commission,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, not  to  exceed  (4,000,000  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  ending  Sep- 


tember 30,  1977  (of  such  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $800,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  his  alternate  and 
his  staff) .". 

Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  ol 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  106)  is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "June  30,  1975"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  "September  30,  1977". 

Sec.  108.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  106  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  o£ 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  106)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"The  executive  director  shall  be  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  Commission,  for  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission staff,  and  for  such  other  duties  as 
the  Commission  may  assign.". 

Sec.  109.  Section  107  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  107)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  107."  and  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Public  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment, revision,  and  implementation  of  all 
plans  and  programs  imder  this  Act  by  the 
Conmilssion,  any  State  cr  any  local  develop- 
ment district  shall  be  provided  for,  encoiu:- 
aged,  and  assisted.  The  Ccmmlssion  shall 
develop  and  publish  regulations  specl^ing 
minimum  gtildelines  for  such  public  partici- 
pation, including  public  hearings.". 

Sec.  110.  Section  201  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
is  amended  by  strii^lng  "two  thousand  seven 
hundred  miles"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"two  thousand  nine  hundred  miles";  and  the 
fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  "one  thousand  six  hundred  miles" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one  thousand 
four  hundred  miles". 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"and  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978:  $300,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1979;  $300,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1980;  and  $170,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981.". 

Sec.  111.  Section  202  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  202)   is  amended  as  fellows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
is  amended  by  (a)  Inserting  after  "not 
operated  for  profit  the  phrase  ",  or  pre- 
viously operated  for  profit  where  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  facilities  Is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive means  for  providing  increased  health 
services,",  ajid  (b)  Inserting  after  "made 
in  accordance"  the  phrase  "with  section  223 
of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  Incompatible". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  title  XX"  after  "title  IV,  parts  A  and 
B,". 

Sec.  112.  Section  206  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  205)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The    first    sentence    of    subsection 

(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  to  con- 
trol and  abate  mine  drainage  pollution"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  control  and 
abate  mine  dramage  pollution;  and  for  plan- 
ning or  engineering  for  any  such  activities.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
(2)    is    amended    by    inserting    "planning;, 

engineering,  or"  after  "projects  for". 

(3)  Tlie   second   sentence   of   subsection 

(b)  of  stich  section  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(Including,  but  not  limited  to,  sand,  clay, 
stone,  culm,  rock,  spoil  bank  and  noncom- 
bustlble  materials)"  after  "materials". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  Whenever  a  State,  local  government, 
or  other  nonprofit  applicant  agrees  to  in- 
demnify the  Federal  Government,  or  Its  of- 
ficers, agents,  or  employees,  for  all  claims 
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oI  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  the  use 
and  occupation  of  lands  for  a  project  as- 
.  slsted  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
waive  all  requirements  for  the  submission  of 
releases,  consents,  waivers,  or  similar  In- 
struments respecting  such  lands,  but  the 
Secretary  may  require  security  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  any  such  indemnification 
agreement.". 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  pini>oses  of  re- 
claiming, improving,  grading,  seeding,  or 
reforestation  of  strip-mined  areas,  except 
on  lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government  bodies  or  by  private  nonprofit 
entities  organized  under  State  law  to  be 
vsed  for  public  recreation,  conservation, 
community  facilities,  and  public  housing.". 
Sec.  113.  Section  207  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  207)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  hoiis- 
Ing  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  Individuals,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund 
established  by  this  section,  \nider  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  non- 
profit, limited  dividend,  or  cooperative  orga- 
nizations, and  public  bodies,  for  planning 
and  obtaining  federally  insured  mortgage 
financing  or  other  financial  assistance  for 
housing  construction  or  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
and  individuals,  under  section  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  515  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  or  any  other  law  of 
similar  purpose  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  other  department,  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ment. In  any  area  of  the  Appalachian  region 
determined  by  the  CommiE.sion. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  (2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authoriiied  to  make 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and  may 
advance  funds  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  require  to  nonprofit,  lim- 
ited dividend,  or  cooperative  organizations 
and  public  bodies  for  reasonable  site  devel- 
opment costs  and  necessary  offsite  improve- 
ments, such  as  sewer  and  water  line  exten- 
sions, whenever  such  a  grant,  conuuitment, 
or  advance  is  essential  to  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  any  housing  construction  or  re- 
habilitation project  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  and  Individuals  which  other- 
wise meets  the  requirements  for  assistance 
under  this  section,  except  that  no  such  grant 
for  the  construction  of  housing,  shall  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project, 
and  no  such  grant  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
housing  shall  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
reasonable  value  of  such  rehabilitation  hous- 
ing, as  determined  by  the  Secretary.". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end,  the  fcdlow- 
Ing:  "and  may  provide  funds  to  the  States 
for  making  grants  and  loans  to  nonprofit, 
limited  dividend,  or  cooperative  organiza- 
tions and  public  bodies  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
funds  under  this  section". 

(4)  By  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section (f ) : 

"(f)  Programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
cited  In  section  402  of  the  Act,  notwithstand- 
ing such  section,  to  the  extent  provided  In 
the  laws  authorizing  aosUtance  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  hoiulng.". 


Sec.  114.  Section  211  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  214)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  ( 1 ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  everything  after 
"operating"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 
"education  projects  which  will  serve  to  dem- 
onstrate areawide  education  planning,  serv- 
ices, and  programs,  with  special  emphasis  on 
vocational  and  technical  education,  career 
education,  cooperative  and  recurrent  educa- 
tion, guidance  and  counseling.  Projects  shall 
be  selected  with  the  Involvement  of  all  sec- 
tors of  the  commmiity,  including  industry 
and  labor.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  vocational  and  technical"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "an". 

(3)  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentences  of 
subsection  (b)(3)  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "vocational  and  technical". 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  (3)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  vo- 
cational and  technical"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  "an". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)(4)  is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "a  vocational  and  technical" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "an". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)(5)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(5)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
equipment,  or  operation  of  an  education 
demonstration  project  shall  be  made  unless 
the  faculty  is  publicly  owned,  but  this  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  preclude  training  or  on- 
the-job  employment  activities  away  from 
such  facility  If  the  project  is  administered 
through  a  public  body.". 

Sec.  115.  Section  214  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  214)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "projects",  where  it  first  anpears  la 
such  subsection,  "or  activities  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  projects) ". 

(:>.)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Tlie  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  programs' 
"as  used  in  this^  section  means  those  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  on  or  be- 
fore December  31,  1978,  by  this  Act  and  Acts 
other  than  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  land,  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities,  or  other  commu- 
nity or  economic  develonment  or  economic 
adjastment  activities,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
the  following  Acts:  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act;  titles  VI  and  XVI  of 
the  Ptiblic  Health  Services  Act;  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act;  Federal  Airport  Actr  Air- 
port and  airway  Development  Act  of  1970; 
part  IV  of  title  in  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934;  title  VI  (part  A)  and  VII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968;  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act- 
titles  I  and  IX  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965;  the  housing 
repair  program  for  homeowners  authorized 
by  section  1319  of  title  42,  United  States 
Code;  grants  under  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  208);  and  title  1  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.". 

Sec.  116.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  223  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App,  U.S.C.  223)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "compatible"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  Incompatible".  Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  223  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  (40  App.  U.S.C.  223)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  has  approved  such 


program  or  project  and  has  determined  that 
it  meets  the  applicable  criteria  under  section 
224  of  this  Act  and  the  requirements  of  the 
development  plannmg  process  under  section 
225,  and  wlU  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  region,  which  determination  shall  be 
controlling  and  which  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  Federal  agencies.". 

Sec  117.  Section  224  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
US.C.  224)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Funds  may  be  provided  for  programs 
and  projects  in  a  State  under  this  Act  only  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  level  of 
Federal  and  State  financial  assistance  under 
Acts  other  than  this  Act  for  the  same  type  of 
programs  or  projecte  In  that  portion  of  the 
State  within  the  region,  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished in  order  to  substitute  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act.". 

Sec.  118.  There  is  inserted  after  section  224 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  224)  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

•APPALACHIAN     STATE    DEVELOHMENT     PLANKINC. 
PBOCESS 

"Src.  225.  (a)  Pursuant  to  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  each  State  mem- 
ber shall  submit  on  such  schedule  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  a  development 
plan  for  the  area  of  the  State  within  the 
region.  The  State  development  plan  shall  re- 
flect the  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  iden- 
tified in  the  regional  development  plan  and 
In  any  subreglonal  development  plan  which 
may  be  approved  for  the  subreglon  of  which 
such  State  Is  a  part.  Such  State  development 
plan  shall  (1)  describe  the  State  organiza- 
tion and  continuous  process  for  Appalachian 
development  planning,  including  the  proce- 
dure established  by  the  State  for  the  partici- 
pation of  local  development  districts  in  such 
process,  the  means  by  which  such  process  Is 
related  to  overall  statewide  planning  and 
budgeting  processes,  and  the  method  of  coor- 
dinating planning  and  projects  In  the  region 
under  this  Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966,  and  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs;  (2)  set 
forth  the  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  of 
the  State  for  the  region,  as  determined  by 
the  Governor,  and  identify  the  needs  on 
which  such  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities 
are  based;  and  (3)  describe  the  development 
program  for  achieving  such  goals,  objectives, 
and  priorities,  Includtag  funding  sources,  and 
recommendations  for  specific  projects  to  re- 
ceive as.slstance  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  (1)  Local  development  districts  certi- 
fied by  the  State  under  section  301  of  this 
Act  provide  the  linkage  between  State  and 
substate  planning  and  development.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  development  planning  process, 
including  the  selection  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  assistance.  States  shall  consult  with 
local  development  dLstrlcts,  local  units  of 
government,  and  citizen  groups  and  take  Into 
consideration  the  goals,  objectives,  priorities, 
and  recommendations  of  such  bodies.  The 
districts  shall  assist  the  States  in  the  coor- 
dination of  areawide  programs  and  projects, 
and  may  prepare  and  adopt  areawide  plans 
or  action  programs. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  encourage  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  areawide  action 
programs  which  specify  Interrelated  projects 
and  schedules  of  actions  together  with  the 
necessary  agency  fundings  and  other  commit- 
ments  to  implement  such  programs.  Such 
programs  shall  make  apprc^rlate  use  of  exist- 
ing plans  affecting  the  area. 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities undertaking  or  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  programs  or  projects  In  the 
region  shall  (1)  take  Into  account  the  poU- 
cles.  goals,  and  objectives  established  by  the 
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Commission  and  Its  member  States  pursuant 
to  tais  Act;  (2)  recognize  Appalachian  State 
development  programs  approvetf  by  the  Com- 
mission as  satisfying  requirements  for  over- 
all economic  development  planning  under 
such  programs  or  projects;  and  (31  accept 
the  boundaries  and  organization  o-  any  losal 
development  district  certified  under  this  Act 
which  the  Govern  or  may  designate  as  the 
areawlde  agency  required  under  any  such 
program  \indertaken  or  assisted  by  such  Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities.". 

S«c.  119.  Section  302  of  the  Appalachian 
Beglonal  Development  Act  of  1985  (40  App. 
X7.S.C.  303)  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(l)i  Is  amended  by 
BtrlJclng  "Including  technical  services,"  and 
Inserting  to  lieu  thereof  -Including  the  de- 
velopment of  areawlde  plans  or  action  pro- 
grams and  technical   asslstanre  activltle?.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and"  after  paragraph  (1),  by  redesig- 
nating paratrraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3),  and 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission  for 
assistance  to  States  for  a  period  not  in  excess 
of  two  years  to  strengthen  the  State  devel- 
opment planning  process  for  the  region  and 
the  coordination  of  State  planning  under  this 
Act,  the  Public  Worlcs  and  Economic  Devel- 
opmeat  Act  oi  1966,  as  amended,  and  other 
Federal  and  State  programs;  an<)^. 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
Xollows: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  a24(b)  (2),  (3),  or  (4),  the  Com- 
miasioa  may  provide  assistance  under  this 
n»8tton  for  demonstraUons  of  enterprise  de- 
'velopment,  Including  site  acquisition  or  de- 
'Wlopment  where  necessary  for  the  feasibility 
of  the  project,  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
optxunt-  ol  the  region's  energy  resources: 
Provided,  That  no  more  than  $3,000,000  shall 
ke  obligated  lor  such  demonstrations  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  la  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  Including  section  2(b),  aad  In.  Imple^ 
mentlng  this  sestion,  the  Federai  Energy  Ad- 
aalnlstratlon,  the  Energy  Research  and 
Davelopment  AdixilnlstraUon,  the  Envlron- 
■aental  Protection  Agency,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with-  the  Coounis- 
8ion  and  shall  provide  such  afslstauce  as  the 
Federal  Cochalrman  may  request. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a^ 
study  and  report  on  the  status  of  Appalach- 
ian migrants  la  the  destinatlonq  to  which 
they  have  migrated,  current  migration  pat- 
terns and  implications,  and  the  impact 
which  the  Commission  program. has  had,  and 
the  potential  for  such  impaet,  on  out- 
iBl^ratlon  and  the  welfare  of  Appalachlaik 
mlgzant&  The  CoBunission  is  authorized,  to 
conduct  pilot  projects  and  demonstrations 
within  the  region  la.  connection  with  auch. 
study.". 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  physical  hazards  which  are  constraints  on. 
land  use  iu  the  Appalachian  region  (with 
emDhasis  on- mudslides,  landslides,  sink,  holes, 
and  siihaldence)  and  the  ri2ks  associated 
with,  such  hazards.  To  the  extent  pcacticai)l«. 

audi   study    shal    lidenUfy   hlgh-rtslr    hag^rrl 

areas  throughout  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  CommlwrtoB  shall  submit  Its  report  en 
Ruch  study,  together  with,  recommendations 
for  meana  to  remove  or  avoid  svich  con- 
stnklntB  on  land  use.  to  the  Congress  mot 
later  thaa  twenty-four  months  attea  the  en- 
actment of  this  pa«ag>apb." 

Sec.  120.  Section  303  at  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Developncat  JUt  of  IMS  (40  Apfk. 
U.S.C..  308)-  IB  aoModaA  t*  wad  as  fOUowB: 


"ammvML  ov  imMaavMKrr  wunra,  nrvmsr- 

JIHMI    raOGKaMB,   MtD- ntOJ'ECTIS' 

"Sec.  303.  State  and  Reghmal  Derelopment 
Plans  and  implementing  investment  prrv 
grams,  and  any  mumstate-  subreglonal  plans 
which  may  be  developed,  shall  be  annually 
re/iewed  and  approved  by  the  Commission 


in  accordance  with  section  101(b)  of  this 
Act.  An  application  ttxr  a  grant  or  for  any 
other  as'istance  for  a  specHlc  project  under 
this  Act  Shan  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  representing  such 
applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  eval- 
uate the  application  for  approval.  Only  ap- 
plications for  grants  or  other  assistance  for 
specific  projects  shall  be  approved  which  are 
certified  by  the  State  member  and  deter- 
mined trj  the  Federal  Cochairman  to  imjrte- 
Hie.-it  the  Commission -approved  State  de- 
\'elopment  plan;  to  be  Included  in  the  Com- 
mission-approved implementing  Investment 
program;  to  have  adeqriate  assiirance  that 
the  project  will  be  properly  administered, 
operated,  and  maintained;  and  to  otherwise 
meet  the  requirements  for  assiEtarce  under 
this  Act.  After  the  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate State  development  plau  and  imple- 
menting investment  program,  certification  by 
a  State  member  of  an  application  for  a  grant 
or  other  assistanee  for  a  specific  project  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall,  when  Joined  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man for  such  project,  be  deemed  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  amrmative  votes  for  de- 
cisions under  section  101(b)  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  121.  Section  404  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
authorized  in  section  105  for  admtaistrative 
expen^eg,  and  in  section  201(g)  for  the  Ap- 
palachian development  highway  system  and 
local  access  roads,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
$267,000,000  for  the  two-flsetd-year  period 
ending  September  30,  1977.". 

Sec.  122.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
UB.C.  405)  is  amended  by  striking  "July  1, 
1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "October 
1,  1077". 

Bbc.  123.  Section  104  of  the  Public  Works 
nnd  Economic  Development  Act  of  1935  (42 
\ys.C.  3121 )  is  repealed. 

TITLE  n 

Bk=.  aoi.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Beglonal  Action  Planning  Commission  Im- 
provement Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  202.  SecUou  609(d)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Ek:onQmlc  Development  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
title,  for  the  two-flseal-year  period  ending 
June  30. 1&71,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  »225,000,000,  and  for  the  two- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1973,  to  be 
avaUatile  untu  expended,  not  to  exceed 
$305,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30)  1974,  to  be  available  untU  expended, 
$93,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1875^.  t*  be  available  until  expended, 
$150,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1978,  te  b«  available  until  expended, 
$200,000,000,  for  the  transition  quMter  end- 
ing Sept^miwr  30,  1976,  to  be.  available  until 
expcfided  $50,000,000,  and  for  the  fiacal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  to  be  available 
untii  expended,  $250,000,000.  After  deducting 
Buch  amounts  as  are  authoriaed  to  carry  out 
subseetioBs  (a)  ( 1  >  aad  (b)  of  section  505,  the 
Seeretary  shaU  apportion  the  remainder  af 
the  sums  appropriated  under  this  authovioa- 
tion  for  any  fiscal  year  among  the  region. 
coma&i£sions.  Apportionaaent  shall  be  made 
ou.  the  basis  of  the  following  fosmula:  14 
pe«  centum,  on  basis  oC  equaUt]|  ef  aavea 
re^tMoal  commissious.  14^  per  centum:  on  kasig. 
ot  laad  areas  of  aegiockal  /■^m.viiofi^in^  2&pe* 
centum  an  basis  of  population,  of.  aceas  wlth- 
iu.  regional  cammlOTlony  and  44  per  centum 
on  basis  of  per  eaplta  tnf.orn<»  qx  areas  served 
by  regional  commissions  (weighted  inverse- 
ly J.  All  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
authorization  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  regional 
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commissions  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriated.". 

Sec.  263.  Section  StS  of  t'e  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  a.s 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(aj.  Each  regional  commission,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  conduct  and  facilitate  full 
and  complete  investigations  and  studies  of 
iTce  transportation  needa  of  ecoaamlc  devel- 
opment regions  established  under  tftia^ 
Suoh  studies  and  investigations  shoula  _. 
lyze  tte  euectLcness  of  regional  transpok 
tion  systems  for  meeting  the  purposes  of  i 
Act.  The  Information  gathered  from,  t 
."itudies  and  InvesUgatlons  sl-ould  dctern.,.^ 
the  types  of  transportation  facilities  needed 
iu  the  region  and  be  of  value  in  planaur 
for  such  transportation  facilities.  / 

"(b)  Each  regional  commission,  witU*  the 
a«sistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Traas^rta- 
tion,  shall  Bwke  grants  for  the  planning 
of  regional  trausportotion  networks  taid  are 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  coostruc- 
tlon,  purcha^-e  of  eriuipment.  and  operation 
(Including  payment  of  operating  deflolta) 
for  transportation  demonstration  projects. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  l>e  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
computation  of  the  allotments  among  the 
States  made  p\ursuant  to  any  other  provi- 
Eions  of  law. 

"(c)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
enuipment  for  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration transportation  project  phaU  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  such  cost.  The  Federal 
contribution  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  or  in 
combination  with  funds  authorized  under 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro-rrams  for  the 
construction  of  transportation  facilities.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
funds  authorized  under  this  se:tion  may  be 
used  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  any 
such  project  to  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  facilities. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  each  regional  conunlssloa 
under  section  509  of  this  tiUe  sholli  ke 
expended  In  any  one  fiscal  year  for  the  year 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section." 
Sec.  204.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  feUow- 
Ing  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  615.  (a)  Fundamental  changes^  are 
occurring  in  national  energy  requirements 
and  production  which  could  result  to  short- 
term  dislocation  and  result  in  major  long- 
term  effects  on  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. Expanded  energy  production  opportuni- 
ties must  maximize  social  and  economic  ben- 
efits while  mlnlmlziflg  social  and  enviwa- 
ment  costs  to  the  regloa  experiencing  in- 
creased energy  development.  In  some  regioae, 
Impacted  by  limited  energy  resources,  severe 
problems  disruptive  of  regional  economies 
could  resiilt.  The  programs  of  the  regional 
commissions  provide  an  excellent  framework 
for  coordinating  Federat.  State,  an*  local 
efforts  toward  fl )  anticipating  the  effects  of 
alternative  energy  policies  and  practices,  (2) 
planning  for  accompanying  growth  and 
change  so  as  to  maximize  social  and  economic 
benefits  and  minimize  the  social  and  envi- 
ronmental costs,  and  f3).  Implementing  pro- 
grams and  projects  carried  out  In  the  re- 
gions by  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
agencies  so  as  to  better  meet  the  special 
probleme  generated  in  the  regions-  by  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  and  policies,  indud- 
Ing  problems  of  transportation,  housing, 
cuiiuuwnfty  fac&ttles,  and  h-uman  services. 

"th),  rttcft  regional'  commission  is  author- 
ized to  carr^  oirt  energy-related  demonstra- 
tion: projects  andpragjams  within  its  regions 
including  programs  and  projects  addressing 
the  tocial,  economic,  and  environmental  im- 
pact of  energy  development,  requirements, 
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and  utilization.  Grants  shall  be  made  only 
to  those  projects  which  are  developed  through 
regional  planning  designed  to  Identify  the 
ellects  of  regional  resources  development,  re- 
quirements, utilization,  and  Impact. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  fund 
:ipportioned  to  each  regional  commission 
under  section  609  of  this  title  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  any  one  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
!)f  carrying  out  this  section.". 

Sec  206.  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec  516.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  facilities  and 
.services  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
the  planning,  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation  of  mtilticounty  demonstration 
health,  and  nutrition  Including  hospitals,  re- 
gional health  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ters, and  other  facilities  and  services  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Grants 
lor  such  construction  (including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  privately  owned  facilities  not  oper- 
ated for  pro't  or.  previously  operated  for 
profit  where  the  acquisition  of  such  facilities 
is  the  most  cost  effective  meaiis  iat  providing 
increased  health  services,  and  initial  equip- 
ment) shall  be  made  after  applications  and 
plans  relating  to  the  program  or  project  have 
been  determined  by  the  respomiible  Federal 
official  to  be  compatible  with  the  provisions 
and  objectives  of  Federal  laws  which  he  ad- 
ministers that  are  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
title,  and  the  regional  commission  has  ap- 
proved such  program  or  project  and 
determined  that  It  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  region,  and  shall  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  XSS.C.  291-2910) ,  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat. 
382),  and  other  laws  authorlKlng  grants  for 
the  construction  of  health-related  facilities, 
without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein  re- 
lating to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings 
or  to  allotments  among  the  States.  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title  and  shall  not 
»je  taken  Into  account  in  the  computation  of 
the  allotments  among  the  States  made  p\ir- 
suant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project  shall  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion may  be  provided  entirely  from  funds 
authorized  under  this  title  or  In  combination 
with  fimds  provided  under  other  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  construction 
or  equipment  of  health-related  faculties. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  Umlt- 
Ing  the  Federal  share  In  suih  other  programs, 
funds  authorized  under  this  title  may  be 
used  to  Increase  Federal  grants  for  compo- 
nent facilities  of  a  demonstration  health 
project  to  a  maximum  of  80  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  facilities. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion (including  Initial  operating  funds  and 
operating  deficits  comprising  among  other 
items  the  cost  of  attracting,  training,  and 
retaining  qualified  personnel)  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project,  whether  or  not  con- 
structed with  funds  authorized  by  this  title 
Juay  be  made  for  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
I  he  costs  thereof  for  the  two-year  period 't>e- 
jsuuiiug,  for  each  component  facility  or  serv- 
we  assisted  under  any  such  operating  grant, 
on  the  first  day  that  such  faculty  or  service 
ss  lu  oper-tion  as  a  part  of  the  project.  For 
i.ie  next  three  years  of  c^eratlon  such  grants 
Shall  not  exceed  76  per  centum  of  such  costs, 
ihe  Federal  contributions  may  be  provided 

fhif  f..^  ^'■°'"  ^"°*'  appropriated  to  carry  out 
'ms  title  or  In  combination  with  funds  pro- 
vided under  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 


grams for  the  (^>eratlou  of  health  related 
facilities  and  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices, including  title  IV.  parts  A  and  B,  and 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Not< 
withstanding  any  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  requiring  assistance  or  services 
on  a  statewide  basis,  If  a  State  provides  as- 
sistance or  services  under  such  a  program  In 
any  area  of  the  region  approached  by  the 
regional  commission,  such  State  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  meeting  such  requirement.  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  limiting 
the  Federal  share  In  such  other  programs, 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
may  be  used  to  increase  Federal  grants  for 
operating  components  of  a  demonstration 
health  project  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
No  grant  for  operation  of  a  demonstration 
health  project  shaU  be  made  unless  the  facil- 
ity is  publicly  owned,  or  owned  by  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organization,  and  is  not 
operated  for  profit.  No  grants  for  operation 
of  a  demonstration  health  project  shaU  be 
made  after  five  years  following  the  com- 
mencement of  the  initial  grant  for  operation 
of  the  project.  No  such  grants  shaU  be  made 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  satisfied  that  the  operation 
of  the  project  will  be  conducted  under  effi- 
cient management  practices  designed  to  oh- 
vlate  operating  deficits.  A  health-related  fa- 
cility constructed  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
may  be  a  component  of  a  demon-stration 
health  project  eligible  for  operating  grant  as- 
distance  under  this  section.". 

Sec  206.  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec  517.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  In  the  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  educational 
opportunities  and  services  for  the  people  of 
the  region,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  planning,  construc- 
tion, equipping,  and  operating  vocational 
and  technical  educational  projects  which 
will  serve  to  demonstrate  areawlde  educa- 
tional planning,  services,  and  programs. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall  n-jt 
be  taken  into  account  In  any  computation  of 
allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any 
other  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  vocational 
and  technical  education  demonstration  proj- 
ect shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  Its  cost. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  oper- 
ation of  components  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical educational  demonstration  projects, 
whether  or  not  constructed  by  funds  author- 
ized by  this  title,  may  be  made  for  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  that 
such  component  Is  In  operation  as  a  part  of 
the  project.  For  the  next  three  years  of  oper- 
ation, such  grants  shall  not  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  opera- 
tion of  vocational  and  technical  education 
demonstration  projects  shall  be  made  after 
five  years  following  the  commencement  of 
the  Initial  grant  for  operation  of  the  project. 
An  education-related  facility  constructed 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  a  component 
of  a  vocational  and  technical  education  dem- 
onstration project  eligible  for  operating  grant 
assistance  under  this  section. 

"(d)  No  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 
necessary  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  a  vocational  and  technical  education 
demonstration  project  shall  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(e)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a  vocational  and 
techiUcal  education  demonstration  project 
ShaU  be  made  unless  the  facility  is  publicly 
owned. 

"(f)  Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to 
In  this  section  may  be  provided  entirely  from 


funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 
or  In  combination  with  funds  avaUable  under 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  pro- 
viding assistance  for  education-related  facll  - 
Itles  or  services.  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in 
such  progranu;,  funds  appropriated  to  can,; 
out  this  section  may  be  used  to  Increai.- 
such  Federal  share  to  the  maximum  per- 
centage cost  thereof  authorized  by  the  appli  - 
cable  paragraph  of  this  subsection.". 

Sec  207.  Each  regional  commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Publir 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  Plan  required 
under  section  503(a)  (2)  of  the  Public  WorkK 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  Th<- 
committees  shall  study  and  review  the  plans 
of  the  regional  commission  to  determine 
their  conformity  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Sec  208.  The  President,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  a  review  of  the  structure  and  author- 
ities of  the  title  V  Regional  Action  Plannlnj; 
Commissions,  shall  report  to  the  CongreK.-< 
his  recommendation  concerning  the  regional 
commissions  not  later  than  six  months  tii>jet 
euactmeut  of  this  Act. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILING 
COMMTITEE  REPORTS  ON  S.  521 
AND  S.  391 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report  on  S.  521  and  S.  391. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consmt  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations,  reported  earlier  today, 
which  have  been  cleared  all  the  way 
around. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


OCCUPATIONAL         SAFETY         AND 
HEALTH  REVIEW   COMMISSION       ' 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tlie 
nomination  of  Frank  R.  Bamako,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  con.sidered 
and  confirmed. 


EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Abner  Woodruff 
Slbal,  of  Virginia,  to  be  General  Counsel 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  oictereUL 


Jidy^  17,  1975 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSPIEUX  Mr.  Pieskteat,  I  ask 
unanimotM  ftwwent  Uiat  the  Senate  re- 
tuTH  to  leslslath'e  sessibir. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  WJtIioyt 
cbjectiou,  it  ii  so  ordeied. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELDl  Sir.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  soiiic  requests  &nd  I  should 
like  the  aitention  oi  the  Senate  in  re- 
spect thereto. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  have  an  order  to^ 
come  in  tomonow.  and  If  so,  at  what 
time? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  r-ices-s 
Cu  the  coaclusiou  of  bu^iuei>.i  toiiight 
until  10  o'clock  toiuoi-row  Biomia^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  present  order 
that  when  the  Appalachian  bilt  i:?  dis- 
posed of,  the  next  wdier  of  consideration 
Is  S.  644,  providing  it  is  taken  up  today? 

Tlie  PRESmiW&  OJPPICER.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIiXD.  At  Uie  tanclui>ion 
of  busines.s  today,  the  New  Hamjikihire 
matter  will  return  and  be  the  pending 
basiness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  an  oi-dcr  not  to  take  that  ineasure 
up  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  we  g<>  out.  it 
will  be  the  unfinished  business'^ 

Mr.  HUGH  SCQXT.  But.it.  v^  ill  not  be 
taken  up  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   That  l.s  correct. 

The  PREannNO  OITICER.  it  is  the 
luaflBished  business  and  the  Seaste  vbUI 
resone  tomorroT  unless  it  Ls  otliei  wLse 
ordered. 


S.  1281.  a>  UH  to  impKove  p«blie  vndcr- 
staadlngr  •(  the  role  of  deposttory  tnstt- 
totlbns  in  home  tkiemcttyg,  on  the  same 
basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Resei-viu«  the 
rietat  to  elkjeetv  I  UBder.staBd  that  the 
Senator  handling  the  blli  en  this  side 
may  not  be  able  to  be  here  tomorrow. 
Win  tlw  senator  resei-ve  that  re<Tnest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vcs.  I  withdraw  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  Pi^ident,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  po&sible  for  tlie 
Stmate  to  altovr  all  it^  comfHJttees  to 
meet  tomorrow  during  the  .ses.sion  of  the 
Senate  except  when  Wyman-Durkin  is 
under  consideration?  Could  wa  do  it 
without  that?  Would  it  still  hold? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  except  when 
liie  Wyman-Dittkin  matter  i  j  under  con- 
sideration. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT — &  644r 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
da  mot  complete  8.  644  today,  a  bUI  to 
amend  the  Coosumer  Product*  Safety 
Act  to  improve  the.  Coosumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  to  authorize  new 
appropriations;,  I  ask  tmgnfixK^'qg  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  take  it  up 
tenornMr. 

Mr.  HU€ffi  SCOTT.  Re.s(ir\;ing  the 
richt  taobieet.andldouathaiie  tfaatte 
miaA,  does  the  Senator  hitecd  t»  briar 
that  up  at  the  begiiming  of  thedi^.  after 
the  DMBiilng  kov,  on  tooiaxiroxi? 

Mr.  UAN8FIEZ13.  No,  not  ualess^  tt 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  S&nate  t» 
set  aside  temporarily  the  New  Hampshire 
matter. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  request 
would    be    made   somethne    tomonow. 

tlKO.? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.      ., 

Mr,  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  u» 
ubjeclion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUwuC 
ubjectirsn,  it  is  ivrerdered. 


UNANLMOUS-COMSKNT  REQUEST- 
S  BSI 

Us.  BiANfiPIBUX  1  ask   _ 
consent  that  It  be  In  order  to 


oftrasa  for  committed  meet- 
ings DURING  SI5NATE  SESSION 
TCWfORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  an  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  be  allowed  to-  meet 
tomorrow  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate except  during  the  jjeriod'  wJiea 
Wyman-Durkin  is  under  coiislderatiou. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
ii  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr  Pn-sl- 
cfcBt,  will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Sure. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT:  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  who  has 
been  concerned  about  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  that  within  the  committee  we  have 
agreed  to  a  rote  in  committee  tomorrow 
oa  this;  so  perhaps,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  want  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  v^e  can  meet  at  any 
time  tomorrow  to  completie  the  work  en 
this  measure.  That  was  net  included.  It 
was  subject  to  Wyman-Durkin,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  our  leader  would  ha^e 
any  obJcctisD..  but  this  w«P  enaWfe  xis  to 
complete  that  tecltKllng  the  time  dmtag 
Wyjnan-Dorkln. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  personally 
liave  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  MANSPIELIX  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  sale 
luianimoug  eonsent  (hei>  that  the  Ju^- 
ciary  Committee  be  allowed  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  scssktR  cf  the  Senate  tomorrtm. 

The  PRESBOTNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President^  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  pei-sonaMy  d» 
not»  I  am  a  UiUe  troubled  by  the  zeqaest 
being  iu  this  faohion  v^hoat  a  numiMr 
of  our  Members  being  heir.  There  were 
some  who  said  very  strongly  yesterday 
they  felt  that  that  wa.5  the  one  thing 
they  did  not  want  to  make  a  concession 
on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Tliey  allowed 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  meet  today 
even  though  we  did  not  have  Wyaaa- 
Diukiu.  The  enly  exce^Uoa  waa  it  eonldi 
not  meet  while  the  conference  report 
oa  the  military  authorlzatioii  b«J  wa»  fn 
PFSlfreis; 


Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand  that,  but 
that  is  becaase  Wyman-Durkin  was  not 
up  today.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD;  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  there  were  some— 
tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut*  if  I  re- 
member correctly — who  stated  emphat- 
ically tliat  we  ought  to  keev^  Wyman- 
Durkin  sacrosanct.  I  da  not  object,  but 
I  feel  obligated  to^  raise  that  objection 
and  then,  hopefully,  make  the  request 
later. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT:  Mr.  RTJsident,  may 
I  raLse  another  question?  I  xmderstaiid 
llie  Judiciai-y  Committee  iutcBids  to  meet 
1  lom  5  to  7  tills  evetuii*, is  that eoBrect'' 

Ml-.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT..  It  k  my 
understandifM?  from  5  toiC.  I  have  a  half 
dozien  or  so  amendments,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  try  to  ijrolong  this.  It  was  agreed 
among  those  from  opposing  sides  that  we 
would  liave  a  final  vote  sometime  tomor- 
low.  Tliat  is  why  I  was-  trying,  to  have 
the  majority  leader  uiclude  a  provision 
that  would  permit  us  to  meet  because  I 
want  to  honor  this  ecmunitincnt  iMt  stilt 
want  time  to  consider  a  muirt>ei  ©f 
amendments.  I  was  trying  to  be  coopera- 
tive on  a  matter  on  which  there  Is-  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  &*»  ta  the 
distinguished  Senator  Iron  Vifgiuia 
that  I  appreciate  vei-y  mach  what  he  has 
said^  and  if  he  can  assure  bs  that  the  bill 
\ril?  be  reported  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Provided  no 
restriction  Is  put  on  us. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Maybe  later  we  can 
work  it  out  so  that  we  can  make  an.  ex- 
emption in  the  case  of  the  Jtidieiafy 
Committee  duiing  the  course  q£  the 
Wyman-Durkin  debate. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  am-  den«h«ed  that 
the  hearings  are  being  held  hi  open  ses- 
sion, and  I  think  reasonably  good  prog- 
ress is  behig  made.  I  am  hidebted  to  the 
Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  take  ft  then  the 
committee  can  meet  f  ronk  &  ba  ft.  teday 
since  we  ai-e  not  considering  Wyman- 
Durkin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  €Jh.  yeff.  The  only 
thing  was  the  conference  report  on  the 
military  authorization.  I  thank  the 
Senatoi-. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  Uio 
Senator. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL- DE-VEliOP- 
MENT  ACT  AMBNI»iBlinQ5>  OF 
197& 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  eou- 
sideration  of  tlie  biU  iSv  1513)  to  estead 
the  Appalachian  Revioual  Devetopment 
Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPFCBK  (Mr. 
Brooki:)  .  The  time  for  debate  on  this 
mea.stire  Is  limited  ta  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  betweea  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virghsla  (Mr. 
Ramsolph)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  ,  wtth  39  mlnntes  for 
any  amendment,  and  20-  mhrates^  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal  or  point  oi" 
order. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FORDl  Mr,  PresMent,  wiO  the 
Smator  yield  tor  a  MnaB^ienS'^oiisent 
request? 

I  a.sk   unanimous  consent  that  Jim 
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Fleming  of  my  staff  be  granted  the 
pi-ivlleges  of  the  floor  during  the  dis- 
cussion and  vote  on  this  bllL 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mi*.  President,  I  ask 
itiiaaimous  con.sent  that  Mi'.  Whiteakei- 
of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  privileges 
of  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Picsident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Martin 
Donovan  of  my  staff  be  gianted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Gilliam  be  granted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  i.-^.  so  ordered. 

Wlio  yields  time?  Tlie  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recoEXiized. 

Let  Tis  have  order  In  tlic  Senrto 
Crhamber. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  M)-.  Pie-sident.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  durins  consid- 
eration of  and  voting  on  S.  1513  the  fol- 
lowing staff  members  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  granted  privilege  of 
access  to  the  Senate  floor: 

Ban-y  Meyer,  Philip  T.  Cumming?. 
John  W.  Yago,  Richard  Hanis.  Richard 
Greer.  Bailey  Guard.  Judy  Paiente,  Jolin 
Kwapisz,  Margaret  Shannon,  and  Steve 
Swain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WithO'Jt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  lAai-j'land. 

Mr.  BELALL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unan- 
buous  consent  that  Neal  Messick  of  my 
staff  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre.'Odent,  as  we 
consider  this  legislation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  chali-man  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 
of  the  Public  Woi*s  Committee,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  tlie 
pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Just  over  10  years  ago,  on  March  19, 
1965.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed 
legislation  creating  the  Appalachian 
program.  To  be  siu^.  it  had  the  elements 
of  experimentation,  but  it  had  the  need 
In  the  13-State  region  for  legislation 
which  would  give  the  opportunity  to 
people  who  wanted  help  in  helphig  them- 
sehres  to  enter  tlie  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican economic  life. 

As  a  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
only  State  wholly  within  the  designated 
Appalachian  region,  this  program  is  a 
matter  of  major  concern  to  me. 

I  stood  where  I  now  stand  some  10 
years  ago  and  managed  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act. 

My  mtei'est  goes  beyond  tliat  point 

not  only  because  of  my  participation  and 

m  State's  participation,  but  because  of 

the  opportunity  to  move  forward  In  new 
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and  imaginative  and  yet  realistic  ways 
to  attack  the  problems  of  a  multi-State 
region. 

Creation  of  tills  Appalachian  regional 
development  program  was  the  outgrowth 
of  national  attention  focused  on  the 
social  and  economic  hardships  suffered 
by  the  people  who  lived  In  the  moun- 
tainous area . 

Although  located  iv  the  heart  of  a 
p:osperci!S  counUy.-  tliis  refeion,  never- 
tliCles.':,  failed  to  share  in  the  pro?^pcrity 
o^  America  as  a  whole. 

It  r  as  a  region  whicii  ti aditioncJly  had 
f.  lower  than  average  income.  Its  econo- 
in.v  was  largely  based  on  a  .single  indus- 
tiT~coal.  Its  nigged  tcrrahi  made  acces.s 
f  :-om  one  area  to  another  dlfiiuult  and  re- 
i^.ulted  in  botli  social  and  physical  isola- 
tion. It  was  an  area  which  lacked  many 
of  the  basic  community  facilities  and 
services  that  had  been  taken  for  gj-anted 
in  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 
So  when  I  came  here  10  years  ago  and 
worked  with  the  Membci-s  of  the  Senate 
in  developing  the  original  act,  it  was 
with  the  realization  tliat  tl,e  need  was 
verj'  greet,  that  the  progiams  would  be 
helpful.  As  we  extend  the  life  of  the  act 
we  find,  of  course,  reasons  for  change 
<o  that  the  act  would  not  only  continue 
but  ^\ould  come  to  grijjs  with  many  of 
the  pi'oblems  which  are  new. 

We  had  suffei'ed.  We  had  suffered  irom 
The  lo.ss  of  population,  people  moving 
outside  the  region  to  seek  emplo^Tnent. 
Those  who  remained  were  confined  large- 
ly to  wliat  became  known  a.s  "pockets  of 
poverty."  I  remember  in  1959  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Po.st  carried  an  article 
called  "West  Virginia.  A  Dying  State." 

I  read  the  article  several  times  and 
I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  without  refer- 
ring to  that  article  which  I  had  read, 
and  said,  "Would  you  conf^ider" — con- 
.sider — "the  publication  of  an  article 
which  I  would  prepare  on  the  subject  of 
what  is  right  with  West  Vh-ginia?" 

I  still  have  the  telegram  from  the  edi- 
tor. It  came  back  In  les  than  36  hours. 
It  said,  "We  are  not  Intei'ested." 

Now,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  with  all 
of  our  problems,  we  had  a  great  State, 
and  the  mountainous  area  Incorporated 
in  the  region  called  Appalachia  is  a  good 
.s«*ctlon  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  wish  no  one  111,  but  I  do  sugest  here 
to  my  coneagues,  perhaps  in  mountain 
language  to  a  degree,  that  West  Virginia 
is  doing  wen,  in  a  sense,  and  kicking,  but 
the  Saturday  Evening  EV)st  went  out  of 
existence. 

So  as  I  come  to  discu.ss  these  matters 
today.  I  know  that  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram was  an  experiment.  The  act  orig- 
inally was  based  on  a  concept  unlike 
any  which  had  been  brought  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  the  unique  partnersliip,  partnership 
of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Tills  regional  approach  to  develop- 
ment was  In  large  part  the  creation,  of 
the  governors  of  the  area  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  basic  problems  of  the  su«l  The 
early  emphasis  was  on  creating  the  In- 
frastructure of  (»mmunlty  faculties  and 
services  to  support  a  strong  and  diverse 
economy.  We  have  been  achieving  that 
in  substantial  degree. 


Central  to  tliis  effort  was  tlie  elimi- 
nation of  transportation  barriers 
through  the  construction  of  a  regional 
development  highway  system.  In  related 
areas,  the  program  helped  commmiitics 
attack  deficiencies  in  health— this  L-;  a 
story  all  its  own  and  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
documentation  of  what  has  been  done  ;n 
Appalachia— housing,  education,  of 
course,  and  poUution  control. 

Now,  10  years  latei',  we  are  seeing  i'.n 
results  of  the  labors,  of  the  hiltlative,  cf 
the  rosouicefuhiess  and  of  the  detcr- 
niiimtjon  to  be  wen  reasoned  In  what 
^^  e  have  done. 

Tlicre  are  critics  who  have  argued  tli.it 
Appalachia  ttill  is  lagging  behind  Li>e 
•■c-t  of  the  couiiti-y.  Tlie  Appalachian 
Regional  Conmiission  has  been  the  cata- 
lyst, hc'.ever,  for  gcuuine  and  substan- 
tial piogres.s. 

The  lo.'is  of  poiiulatlou  from  Appala- 
c'nd  which  took  place  iu  Uie  1950*6  hus 
been  reversed.  In  the  past  5  yeais  thei>; 
ha.s  been  a  net  migration  into  Appala- 
chia of  almost  80.000  persons  a  yeai-. 
EmpIo.Mueni  in  the  area  has  increasjtl 
boih  in  absolute  uumbeis  and.  as  I  havt- 
indicated  before,  in  diversity.  The  gap 
iu  averiige  income  has  been  iiairowed. 

Tiiioughout  the  region,  commuuilies 
now  have  the  benefit  of  improved  healUi 
facihties  and  semces,  better  housing. 
vcc.itional  education,  and  the  results  o. 
tlie  presence  of  tlie  .Appalachian  pn- 
giam  iu  many  otlier  ways. 

Approximately  lialf  of  the  2,700  miles 
of  authori2ed  Appalachian  developineut 
liigliways  are  eiUier  completed  or  under 
construction.  Tliis  network,  which  sup- 
plements the  Interstate  System  and  oUiei- 
roads,  is  breaking  down  the  ban-iers 
which  uiliibited  travel  within  the  region 
and  access  to  the  rich  markets  lying  jast 
beyond   the  borders. 

Here  are  rugged  people,  i-ugged  as  the 
mountains  sometimes,  gentle  sometimes 
as  aie  the  valleys  gentle.  They  represent, 
of  comse.  the  .sohd  cltizeniy  of  Ameiica. 
One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  chang<>s 
has  been  in  the  attitude.s  of  tl»e  peoph- 
themselves. 

New  hnes  of  oonuuuuicatiou  have  been 
opened  between  people  and  govern- 
mental bodies.  There  is  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  I  have  never  witnessed 
in  the  degree  that  I  now  witnes  it  as  I 
travel  practically  eveiy  week  in  a  part 
of  Appalachia. 

The  creation  of  development  bodies 
cutting  across  juiisdicttonal  lines  has 
been  stimulated  and  now  we  have  this 
paitnei-ship  as  we  work  to  solve  common 
problems. 

Today,  tlie  legislation  extending  tlie 
Appalachian  pitjgram  Is  tiUe  I  of  S.  1513 
the  Regional  Development  Act. 

TiUe  II  of  tliis  measure  expands  boiii 
tlie  authority  and  the  funding  of  these 
regional  action  planning  oommlsslons 
that  were  established,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxllah)  well 
knows,  in  title  V  of  the  Pubhc  Works  an<J 
Economic   Development  Act  of  1965. 

I  remember  when  Senator  McClxllan 
asked  me  questions  in  1966,  and  they 
were  good  questions,  concerning  what 
were  we  going  to  do  about  other  regions 
of  the  United  States. 

I  bellev  e  this  Is  all  the  time  that  I  wish 
to  use  at  the  moment,  but  I  made  a 
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promise  In  this  spot  10  years  ago  that, 
as  we  considered  the  Appalachian  re- 
i-ional  bill,  we  recognize  the  acute  needs 
not  only  of  this  area  but  we  were  aware 
that  other  regions  of  the  country  had 
.similar  handicaps. 

So  we  considered  Appalachia  sepa- 
rately. Remember,  we  had  2  or  3  years 
of  study  of  our  problems  there.  That 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  create  this 
program  in  a  way  that  we  could  not  have 
created  the  other  programs  on  a  parity 
at  the  same  time.  There  was  no  similar 
backgroimd  activity  with  respect  to  the 
other  regions  with  which  to  frame  the 
programs  to  meet  the  unique  needs  as 
10  years  ago  we  considered  the  Appala- 
chian program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  expressed 
my  Intention  to  work  for  enhancement 
of  the  title  V  commissions  so  that  they 
would  eventually  achieve  parity  with 
Appalachia  in  their  ability  to  attack  re- 
gional problems. 

We  have  been  encouraged  in  this  ef- 
fort by  the  broad  support  that  is  appar- 
ent among  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  McClellan)  the  Public 
Works  Committee  received  strong  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  the  title  V  pro- 
gram from  43  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

The  chairman  of  our  Subcmnmittee 
on  Econc«nic  Development  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA)  has  been  closely  involved  with  the 
affairs  of  the  title  V  regional  commis- 
sions and  will  discuss  in  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  relate  to  their 
expansion. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  Ap- 
palachian portion  of  this  measure,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  provides  a 
2-year  authorization  extension.  The  ad- 
ministration originally  proposed  that 
the  programs  conducted  under  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  be  ex- 
tended for  4  years.  The  committee  de- 
cided, however,  on  a  2-year  continua- 
tion. This  will  provide  us  with  a  greater 
opportimity  to  conduct  oversight  activi- 
ties on  the  program  changes  and  new 
authorities  in  this  bUl.  We  felt  that  the 
new  provisions  should  be  examined 
within  a  2-year  pfriod  so  that  necessary 
adjustments  could  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  important 
features  of  this  bill  are  the  changes  in 
the  structure  and  operation  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission.  These 
provisions  relate  primarily  to  the  re- 
sponsibUitles  of  the  13  Oovemors  who 
serve  as  members  of  the  Commission 
along  with  the  Presidentially  appc^nted 
Federal  cochairman.  In  general,  they 
look  to  Governors  to  provide  l^clership 
and  direction  in  the  establishment  of 
major  policy.  ( 

In  pnvofilng  these  changes  it  Is  the 
committee's  purpose  to  strengthen  the 
Federal-State  partnership  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  Appalachian  program.  We 
strongly  desire  that  State  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Commission  be  en- 
hanced. We  want  further  to  avoid  the 
possibility  that  Commission  business 
could  be  relegated  to  a  bureaucracy 
which  is  unresponsive  to  the  people  of 
the  region.  -r^^' 

We  consider  it  extremely  importiim^or 


Oovemors  to  participate  personally  In 
CMnmlsslon  meetings,  for  we  believe  that 
their  contributions  are  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  program. 

The  effect  of  these  amendments  is  to 
return  to  the  Governors  functions  tliat 
recently  have  been  exercised  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  composed  of  non- 
elected  o£Qcials.  In  no  way  do  we  intend 
to  restrict  the  right  of  the  Governors  to 
maintain  an  ofSce  at  Commission  Head- 
quarters to  represent  them  in  the  day- 
to-day  activities  of  Commission  opera- 
tion. These  changes  were  included  in  the 
bill  after  extensive  conversations  with 
the  13  Appalachian  Governors.  The  Gov- 
ernors have  given  questions  of  Commis- 
sion operation  and  organization  careful 
attention  and  we  are.  grateful  to  them 
for  these  suggestions  and  contributions 
that  they  made  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  author- 
izes $267  million  for  the  general  program 
of  tlie  Appalachian  Commission  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  1976-77.  This 
monetary  authorization  is  consistent 
with  previous  spending  levels  of  the  pro- 
gram and  conforms  to  the  requests  of  the 
Administration  in  this  respect. 

I  observed  earlier  that  a  central  fea- 
ture of  the  Appalachian  program  is  the 
Improvement  of  transportation  through 
the  construction  of  a  developmental 
highway  network  of  2,700  miles.  This 
legislation  increases  that  system  by  200 
miles  for  future  construction.  While  the 
designation  of  actual  routes  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  committee  was  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  need  for  im- 
proved transportation  In  the  heavily  de- 
veloped corridor  between  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  This  is  an  area 
in  which  there  htis  been  considerable 
growth  in  recent  years,  much  of  It  re- 
lated to  the  space  industry.  The  section 
is  not  served  by  any  major  East-West 
highway  of  the  interstate  type.  Further, 
the  areas  of  Northern  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi were  not  part  of  the  Appalachian 
region  at  the  time  the  original  highway 
network  was  designated. 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  highway 
system,  the  legislation  increases  author- 
izations for  its  construction  by  $840  mil- 
lion. At  the  present  time  the  total  au- 
thorization for  highway  construction  is 
slightly  more  than  $2  billion.  The  new 
authorization  takes  into  account  sub- 
stantial cost  increases  in  the  highway 
construction  Industry  in  recent  years. 
The  committee  recommends  an  increase 
in  the  fiscal  year  1978  highway  author- 
ization, presently  the  last  year,  from 
1180  million  to  $250  million,  and  addi- 
tional authorizations  of  $300  million  for 
fiscal  year  1979,  $300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  and  $170  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  bill  contains  new  provisions  to 
implement  the  areawide  action  planning 
process  of  the  Commission  in  the  con- 
text of  a  regional  development  planning 
process  and  subregional  strategies,  lliey 
emphasize  overall  regional  goals  and  the 
strengthened  participation  of  poUtical 
subdivisions  and  the  general  public  in 
the  preparation  of  State  development 
plans.  It  is  intended  to  upgrade  the  role 
of  local  development  districts,  along  with 


Increased  considerations  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  local  units  of  govenunents 
and  citizen  groups. 

The  Commission  must  begin  at  once 
the  preparation  of  an  overall  regional 
development  plan.  This  plan  should  be 
based  on  the  State  development  plans 
once  they  are  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  should  reflect  the  new  state- 
ment of  purpose  for  ♦.he  Commission. 

The  bill  requires  that  State  develop- 
ment plans,  the  regional  development 
plan,  and  implementing  investment  pro- 
grams be  approved  by  the  Commission 
in  accordance  with  the  regional  develop- 
ment planning  process.  Once  a  State  de- 
velopment plan  is  approved,  the  submis- 
sion and  approval  of  a  project  by  a  State, 
when  joined  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  the 
Federal  cochairman  for  such  project, 
shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  affirmative  votes  for  decisions. 

The  implication  of  this  change  Is  to 
require  annual  Commission  approval  of 
State  development  plans  and  implement- 
ing investment  programs. 

The  implementing  Investment  program 
should  serve  as  a  preapplication,  and 
Commission  approval  of  such  a  program 
should  be  sufficient  scrutiny  to  allow  in- 
dividual projects  to  be  approved  merely 
on  the  basis  of  the  State's  approval  and 
submittal  and  the  Federal  cochairman's 
concurrence.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
statute  and  current  Commission  prac- 
tice which  requires  the  affirmative  vote  of 
both  State  and  Federal  partners  on  proj- 
ects nominated  by  the  affected  State. 

Until  State  development  plans  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  each  project 
must  be  approved  by  the  Commission. 
This  responsibility  may  not  be  delegated 
to  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  project  approval  role  of 
the  previous  Executive  Commission 
structure  Is  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also 
modifies  existing  Appalachian  programs. 
These  respond  to  the  changing  nature 
of  the  challenge  in  the  region  and  adjust 
to  Improvements  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  region.  Provisions  relating 
to  the  health  progn'am,  for  instance, 
recognize  the  desirability  of  moving 
from  a  construction-oriented  program 
to  one  with  more  emphasis  on  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services.  This 
approach  reflects  the  advances  in  the 
total  Appalachian  program  which  early 
stressed  the  development  of  physical 
facilities.  It  is  essential  now  that  the  pro- 
gram move  Into  service  and  action-ori- 
ented activities. 

Appalachian  programs  to  experiment 
with  and  implement  methods  of  mine 
area  restoration  are  also  broadened  by 
the  legislation.  An  important  part  of  this 
section  is  the  provision  that  reclamation 
projects  can  take  place  on  lands  owned 
by  private,  nonprofit  entities  for  use  for 
public  recreation,  conservation,  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  public  housing. 

Other  areas  of  Appalachian  activity  in 
which  modifications  are  proposed  include 
housing,  education  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  the  supplemental  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  relating  to  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  program  are  a  logical  out- 
growth of  10  years  of  activity  in  the 
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region.  Progress  h&s  been  substantial, 
and  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  that  it  continue  its 
upward  thrust  in  the  2  years  covered  by 
this  bill. 

This  legislation  was  developed  after 
extensive  hearings  on  the  Appalachian 
program,  hearings  which  reviewed  not 
only  its  progress  but  also  the  challenges 
which  remain  to  be  met.  I  am  gratified 
for  the  attention  paid  to  this  subject  by 
the  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  the  involvement 
of  Senator  Baker,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  and  an  Appa- 
lachian Senator  himself.  The  basic  work 
on  this  legislation  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  Senator  Montoya  as  chair- 
man of  our  Economic  Development  Sub- 
committee with  the  concern  and  coop- 
eration of  Senator  McClitre,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Senators  Muskie.  Buhdick,  Morgan, 
Gary  Hart,  Buckley,  Stafford  and 
DoJtENici  also  represent  States  which  are 
members  of  title  V  Regional  Commis- 
sions. Their  concern  was  not  limited  to 
the  confines  of  those  Commissions  but 
was  broad  In  scope  and  took  Into  account 
the  full  range  of  problems  on  a  national 
basis.  Senators  Gravel,  Bentsen  and 
Culver  also  were  active  and  contributed 
much  to  our  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  their  resolution. 

Members  have  been  diligent  in  their 
concern  with  the  Appalachian  program. 
We  have  reviewed  all  features  of  the  pro- 
gram this  year,  and  there  has  been  ex- 
tensive staff  inquiry  into  their  operation 
and  effectiveness.  It  is  our  intention  to 
continue  oversight  activities  during  the 
next  2  years  and  outside  parties  will  be 
Invited  to  participate  in  this  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  Appalachian  program. 

As  always,  the  demands  on  the  time 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
extensive,  and  we  are  deeply  indebted  for 
the  staff  support  we  received  in  develop- 
ment of  this  measure.  Members  of  the 
committee  staff  who  worked  diligently  on 
this  measure  include  Barry  Meyer,  Chief 
Counsel  and  Chief  aerk;  Bailey  Guard, 
Minority  Staff  Director;  Philip  T.  Cum- 
mings,  John  Yago.  Margaret  Shannon. 
Richard  Greer,  Judy  Parente,  and  Rich- 
ard Harris. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  well-reasoned 
legislation  which  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  shall  need  is  2 
minutes. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  fine  work  that  he  has  done, 
together  with  his  colleagues  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  considering  legislation  to  expand  the 
regional  commissions  authorized  by  title 
V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  to  bring  them  more  nearly 
into  Ihie  with  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  That  Commission  has 
served  as  a  successful  model  for  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  here. 
_  The  new  leglslaUon  expands  the  au- 
thority of  the  seven  regional  commis- 


sions into  such  areas  as  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  transportation  and 
energy  problems,  both  of  which  are  very 
serious  concerns  to  people  who  live  in 
New  England  and  especially  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

The  commissions  also  will  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment 
which  is  most  serious  In  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  15.8-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  in  my  State — and  I  am  not 
bragging;  I  say  this  with  heavy  heart- 
is  the  highest  in  the  country,  and  we 
must  do  something  to  deal  with  it.  I 
think  this  bill  Is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing 
today  is  dealing  with  an  authorization 
bill  and  wliatsver  we  do  here  must  be 
followed  up  with  the  appropriations. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  deals  with  the  funding  of  the  title 
V  reglonol  commissions,  I  want  to  Indi- 
cate to  the  Members  that  I  plan  to  rec- 
ommend a  significant  increase  In  funding 
to  follow  up  on  this  authorization  meas- 
ure. The  budget  request  for  the  title  V 
commissions  is  $42  million  which  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  We  have  taken  ex- 
tensile testimony  which  indicates  that 
the  commissions  even  under  existing  au- 
thorizations could  reasonably  use  an 
amount  of  $84  million  this  year. 

Consequently,  I  will  be  recommending 
that  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  agree  to  a  doubling  of  the 
budget  for  the  tiUe  V  commissions  in 
this  year's  Commerce  Department  ap- 
propriations bill. 

As  the  Members  may  recall,  the  $84 
million  figure  is  the  same  amoimt  that 
was  previously  included  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Appropriations  Act,  which,  tmfortunate- 
ly,  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  The  In- 
clusion of  these  funds  in  the  Commerce 
Dspartment  Appropriations  Act  for  1976 
will  give  us  another  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee supports  what  we  are  doing  on  the 
floor  today  and  would  also  be  consistent 
with  the  congressional  program  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  energy  sufficiency 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  President 
in  February. 

Finally,  the  expanded  programs  which 
I  will  be  suggesting  to  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  are  ones 
which  the  commissions  should  be  able  to 
implement  quickly  and  with  maximum 
beneficial  effect  on  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
approve  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  this 
Senate  would  unariimously  support  and 
adopt  this  legislation  today  because  I 
think  it  Is  one  of  the  measures  that  Is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  use  this  op- 
portunity to  express  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  my  recognition  of  the  con- 
stancy which  he  has  shown  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  here  the 
problems  of  unemployment  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  physically  a  small 
State,  tiue,  but  a  State  with  a  big  popu- 
lation, a  State  where  there  are  productive 
workers  attempting  to  find  employment. 
We  believe  that  with  this  program  and 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission, 


If  it  Is  properly  funded,  as  we  have  had 
the  funding  In  Appalachia,  many  of  the 
results  wiU  certainly  benefit  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague. 

Would  he  please  change  the  word 
"physically"  to  "geographically." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  a  better 
word.  I  will  use  that  word  instead  of 
"physically." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Win  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
which  I  serve,  and  to  assure  him  that  he 
will  have  my  full  and  complete  support 
in  the  statement  which  he  made  today. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senators, 
Mr.  Randolph  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Barer  of  Tennessee,  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  Senators  Montoya  and  Mc- 
Clure,  as  chairman  and  ranlung  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  for  their  excellent 
achievement  in  bringing  a  comprehensive 
Regional  Development  Act  to  this  body. 
All  members  of  the  subcommittee  dedi- 
cated considerable  time  to  this  measure 
and  produced  a  most  noteworthy  result. 

I  have  had  more  than  a  passing  inter- 
est in  the  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1975.  While  it  does  not  contain  ell  of  the 
provisions  which  wtere  in  S.  1189,  a  bill  I 
introduced  on  March  13,  1975,  it  does 
represent  a  significant  effort  toward  our 
mutual  objective,  which  Is  providing  all 
regional  commissions  with  a  broad 
variety  of  tools  needed  to  hasten  eco- 
nomic development  in  their  particular 
Jurisdictions.  The  measure  now  before 
us  Is  a  good  beginning,  one  in  which  all 
participants  can  take  justifiable  pride. 
The  Regional  Development  Act  of  1975 
for  the  first  time  gives  all  regional  com- 
missions the  capability  of  achieving 
fruitful  progress  toward  their  goals.  It 
likewise  places  the  responsibility  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernors and  Commissioners  who  adminis- 
ter these  programs. 

I  am  confident  the  results  will  be 
gratifying. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  happy 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Commerce,  and 
the  Judlclai-y.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  has  given  his  con- 
structive attention  to  the  proper  fund- 
ing which  has  in  the  past  plagued  many 
of  the  commissions.  Since  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Senator  Young,  the  chaii*- 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  share  om- 
interest  In  the  progress  of  these  commis- 
sions, I  Icnow  they  will  do  their  best  to 
provide  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
many  essential  programs  awaiting  com- 
mission action. 

State  and  local  officials  wiio  increas- 
ing^ are  dependent  upon  the  regional 
commissions  for  help  and  support  will 
be  most  grateful  for  this  positive  re- 
sponse to  their  probleme,  and  most  par- 
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ticularly  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  .  and  the  CHiairman 
find  ranldng  minority  member  of  the 
Economic  Development  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
lOYA)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClvkx)  . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
bill  before  us — the  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1975 — commend  it  to  my 
colleagues,  and  trust  It  will  be  enacted 
promptly. 

The  bill  extends  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram for  2  years  through  1977  and  the 
highway  program  through  1981,  author- 
izing a  total  of  $1,107  blUlon  for  the 
Appalachian  program  Including  $840 
million  for  Appalachian  highways.  For 
other  specific  authorities — including 
health,  education,  and  housing — $267 
miUion  is  authorized  for  the  2  fiscal 
years. 

The  amendments  mainly  refine  the 
authorities  of  the  established  program. 
For  example,  the  I^ouslng  amendments 
clarify  that  Appalachian  housing  funds 
may  be  used  in  conjimction  with  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  housing  au- 
thority, as  well  as  housing  programs  of 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. I  call  attention  to  the  Com- 
mittee Report  which  explains  in  detail 
the  amendments  to  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965,  the  Congress 
adopted  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act.  The  unique  tangle  of 
problems  in  Appalachla  called  for  a 
uniquely  tailored  program — and  the 
original  act  represented  a  carefully  de- 
signed plan  that  acknowledged  the  re- 
gion's isolation,  economic  and  social 
problems,  recognizing  as  well  the  inde- 
pendence, strength,  and  character  of  its 
people.  It  also  importantly  recognized 
that  neither  the  States  alone  nor  the 
Federal  Oovemment  alone  were  suffi- 
cient to  the  task  which  Involved  them 
both  so  closely.  It  was  evident  to  the 
Congress  that  new  actions  had  to  be 
undertaken,  that  a  new  mechanism  was 
needed  to  implement  new  programs  in 
a  single  purpose  and  focus. 

Chairman  Randolph  was  the  original 
sponsor,  and  his  steadfast  attention  to 
the  legislation  and  dedication  to  improv- 
ing conditions  in  Appalachla  have  been 
invaluable.  As  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
I  am  grateful  for  his  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  leadership  each  time  that  the 
subject  of  Appalachla  has  arisen,  and 
proud  of  my  association  with  the  Appa- 
lachian program  throughout  my  service 
in  the  Setuite.  As  I  stated  in  the  Senate 
on  March  7. 1  consider  the  Appalachian 
program  one  of  the  moet  successful  pro- 
grams we  have,  and  I  have  and  will  con- 


tinue to  strongly  support  and  work  for 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram was  innovative  from  the  beginning. 
It  not  only  recognized  both  a  Federal 
and  State  responsibility — establishing 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
as  the  mechanism  for  joint,  cooperative 
endeavor — ^but  also  addressed  key  initia- 
tives to  bring  Appalachla  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Oreat  progress  has  been  made  by  help- 
ing the  region  biuld  those  facilities  and 
services  that  are  vhe  foundation  for  a 
sound,  self-sustaining  economy — trans- 
portation systems;  community  infra- 
structure such  as  sewage  and  water  sys- 
tems: health  care  facilities  and  delivery 
programs;  vocational-technical  schools 
and  training  programs;  decent  housing; 
and  programs  to  clean  up  and  protect  a 
neglected  and  often  abused  envirorunent, 
and  to  encourage  wise  use  of  Appala- 
chia's  abundant  natural  resources. 

Today,  about  half  of  the  Appalachian 
highway  system  is  completed,  or  under 
construction.  In  addition,  Appalachian 
funds  have  been  used  to  build  access 
roads  to  sites  for  industrial  complexes, 
hospitals  and  schools.  These  improve- 
ments have  reduced  the  isolation  of  the 
region,  which  had  cut  off  Appalachla 
from  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  physically, 
economically,  and  socially. 

Today,  construction  is  almost  com- 
plete on  the  region-wide  system  of  voca- 
tional-technical schools,  multicounty 
educational  service  programs  are  operat- 
ing throughout  the  region,  and  the  Com- 
mission has  funded  114  libraries. 

Today,  over  800  health  facilities  have 
been  constructed  and  equipped  and  of 
the  396  counties  in  the  region,  389  now 
have  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies. 

The  ARC  housing  program  has  stimu- 
lated construction  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  xmits  for  over  12.000  fam- 
ilies and  assisted  States  in  creating  hous- 
ing finance  authorities. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
funded  over  400  sewer  and  water  proj- 
ects, nearly  100  mine  reclamation  and 
subsidence  projects,  and  niunerous  other 
projects  from  industrial  development  to 
airport  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  measure  of 
the  success  of  the  program  is  expressed 
in  one  statistic,  perhaps,  better  than 
any  other:  In  1965  outmigration  was 
draining  the  region  of  valuable  human 
resources.  By  1972  this  trend  was  re- 
versed. While  net  outmigration  was  over 
90,000  persons  annually  in  the  1966-70 
period,  net  Inmigration  exceeded  66,000 
persons  annually  between  1970  and  1973. 

In  the  aggregate  the  accomplishments 
of  Appalachla  are  extensive,  but  an  il- 
lustration of  the  program's  impact  may 
perhaps  best  be  seen  on  the  local  level. 
I  speak  here  of  the  accomplishments  in 
my  State  of  Tennessee  which  I  know 
best.  For  example,  the  First  Tennessee 
Local  Development  District  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  industrial  areas  in  the 
State.  In  addition,  the  State  of  Tennessee 
has  taken  advantage  of  its  Appalachian 
experience,  passing  a  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act,  establishing  a 
Sta;te  child  development  office. 


Although  it  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
"bricks  and  mortar"  program,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  program  is 
much  more.  It  has  been  a  Federal- 
State-local  partnership  working  on 
agreed  upon  goals  in  tandem.  I  believe  it 
can  and  must  continue  this  process,  and 
build  upon  this  constructive  institutional 
structure. 

In  absolute  terms,  while  per  capita 
and  family  incomes  have  risen  signifi- 
cantly in  Appalachla,  in  relative  terms 
the  region  still  lags  behind  the  Nation. 
For  example,  in  the  region  as  a  whole 
and  in  my  State  of  Tennessee  per  capita 
income  rose  about  60  percent  during  the 
years  1969-73.  While  progress  has  been 
made  in  relative  terms  as  well,  in  1973 
regional  per  capita  income  was  still  only 
81  percent  of  the  U.S.  average.  To  cancel 
this  program  now  would  abandon  the 
progress  being  made  and  leave  a  neces- 
sary task  imflnished. 

While  improving  the  quality  of  sadly 
inadequate  human  services  remains  a 
first  priority,  it  is  also  time  to  approach 
the  new  challenges  and  problems.  For 
example,  energy  supply  has  most  recently 
become  a  high  national  priority  and 
Appalachian  coal  is  now  recognized  as  a 
major  national  asset. 

At  the  inception  of  the  Appalachian 
program  in  1965,  fundamental  problems 
had  arisen  from  the  mining  of  coal  in 
Appalachla.  While  the  production  and 
transportation  of  coal  remained  the 
single  largest  source  of  employment  in 
Appalachla,  automation  in  the  mines  and 
shrinking  market  demand  had  worked 
together  to  reduce  coal  employment  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  during 
the  previous  two  decades.  A  direct  result 
of  the  decline  in  the  coal  industry'  was 
the  severely  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  many  sections  of 
Appalachla  and  the  region  confronted 
a  painful  period  of  adjustment. 

In  strong  contrast,  today  there  is  a 
hopeful  new  pattern  of  economic  per- 
formance emerging  in  Appalachla.  based 
in  large  part  on  coal  production.  As  the 
most  important  producer  of  our  coun- 
try's largest  domestic  source  of  energy, 
Appalachla  now  confronts  the  future  in 
the  context  of  this  new  relationship  to 
the  Nation. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Senate  on  April  23, 
it  is  vitally  Important  that  we  develop 
our  energy  resources.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  they  be  developed  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  conscious  of  the  critical 
factors  of  regional  growth  and  in  a  way 
that  protects  the  economic,  environmen- 
tal, and  social  fabric  of  life  in  the  Ap- 
palachian States. 

In  the  past,  much  of  the  Appalachian 
landscape  has  been  ravaged  by  tlie 
mining  of  coal.  Many  of  the  damages  of 
uncontrolled  mining  are  tangible  and 
can  be  estimated,  while  others  are  more 
di£Bcult  to  evaluate.  Not  only  active 
coal-mining  operations  but  also  inactive 
and  abandoned  workings  can  burden 
progress  and  depress  areas.  Eroded  hill- 
sides and  polluted  streams  must  not 
stand  as  the  only  lasting  monuments  to 
the  "coal  boom."  The  energy  needs  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  ought  not  be  subsi- 
dized by  the  people  of  the  Appalachla 
region  in  support  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity which  the  region  does  not  share. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  upon 
niy  motion  the  committee  added  to  the 
existing  findings  and  declaration  of 
purpose  a  new  section  recognizing  that 
evolving  national  purposes  in  the  decade 
since  1965  affect  not  only  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  hut  also  its  relitionship 
to  a  nation  now  assigning  higher  prior- 
ity to  conservation  and  the  quality  of 
life.  The  new  section  2(b)  also  declares 
that  fundamental  changes  are  occurring 
in  national  energy  requirements  and 
production  which  not  only  risk  short- 
term  dislocations  but  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  major  long-term  effects  in  the 
region. 

Supplementing  the  original  purposes 
of  the  1965  Act  which  have  served  so 
well,  it  adds  a  new  purpose:  "to  provide 
a  framework  for  coordinating  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts  toward,  first,  an- 
ticipating the  effects  of  alternative  en- 
ergy policies  and  practice."?,  second,  plan- 
ning for  accompanying  growth  and 
change  so  as  to  maximize  the  social  and 
economic  benefits  and  minimize  social 
and  environmental  costs,  and  third,  im- 
plementing programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  in  the  region  by  Federal,  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  so  as  to 
better  meet  the  special  problems  gener- 
ated in  the  region  by  the  nation's  energy 
needs  and  policies — including  problems 
of  transportation,  housing,  community 
facilities  and  human  services." 

I  call  attention  also,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  to 
the  amendments  to  section  101  of  tlie 
act,  designed  to  assure  that  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  retains  its 
unique  status  and  quality  as  an  agency 
of  full  partnership  and  participation  by 
the  member  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Appalachla  from  the  begin- 
ning represented  a  spirit  of  State-Federal 
cooperation  and  leadership,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  structure  and  opera- 
tion remain  strong.  I  consider  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Governoi-s  invaluable, 
(jovemoi-s  have  the  knowledge,  sensitiv- 
ity and  unique  political  insight  which  is 
important  to  the  success  of  the  future 
progi-ams.  They  have  the  authority  to  see 
that  their  program  and  decisions  are 
fully  embraced  by  the  particular  States 
working  together,  I  believe  the  Gover- 
nors are  far  more  likely  to  develop  new 
programs  equivalent  to  and  of  equal  con- 
sequences to  the  successful  programs  of 
the  last  decade. 

Now  more  than  at  any  time  except  in 
the  beginning  of  this  program,  there  is  a 
challenge  that  reouires  the  very  best 
talent  of  our  Governors  and  our  Federal 
officials.  The  committee  amendments  I 
think  it  fair  to  say,  reflect  a  considered 
judgment  of  the  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary steps  required  at  this  Ume  to 
achieve  the  direction,  purpose  and  re- 
sponsiveness the  Congress,  the  Gover- 
nors, and  the  people  of  the  region  have 
a  right  to  expect. 

I  hope  also  that  Members  and  inter- 
esied  persons  will  give  attention  to  the 
■General  Statement"  at  the  beghuiing 
of  the  Committee  Report  which  describes 
the  function  of  the  Regional  Commis- 
sions, and  our  intention  and  conception 
of  theu-  purposes  and  proper  objectives 
Mr.  President,  title  H  of  the  bill 
would   expand  the   program   authority 


of  the  regional  action  planning  commis- 
sions authorized  under  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  It  would  extend  the 
authorizations  of  the  commissions  for  an 
additional  year,  increase  their  monetary 
authorization,  and  provide  new  and 
broad  program  authorities  in  four  areas : 
energy,  transportation,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  health.  I  know  the  strong  in- 
terest in  expansion  of  the  Title  V  Com- 
mi.3sions  which  has  been  expres.sed  by 
a  number  of  my  colleagues.  I  would 
like  to  commend  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  lor  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Senator  Montoya  who  especially 
provided  leadership  for  title  II:  Sena- 
tor DoHENici.  whose  interest  and  close 
attention  to  the  legislation  was  verv  val- 
uable; and  the  other  mem'ocrs:  Sen- 
ators McCiURE — rankin;::  member  of 
ihc  Economic  Development  Subcommit- 
t'? — Stafford,  Mcskie,  Buppick.  Mor- 
r  >N,  and  Hart. 

Again,  it  has  been  my  yleusure  to  work 
with  the  author  and  sponsor  of  the 
original  Appalachian  legislation,  our 
Chairman  jENNmcs  Randolph,  and  we 
T'le  glad  to  join  in  asking  our  colleagues 
to  enact  this  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1975. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  and  Mr.  GLENN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  then,  if  I  may,  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  since 
its  inception  in  1965  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  has  effectively 
demonstrated  the  results  which  can  be 
achieved  by  attacking  regional  problems 
through  a  partnership  of  States  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govenmient.  The 
experience  and  knowledge  gained  dur- 
ing this  10-year  experiment  have  helped 
the  Congress  to  identify  problems  and 
areas  of  concern  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  which  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  has  considered  for  compar- 
able Federal  assistance.  In  considering 
the  Regional  Development  Act  of  1975 
which  is  before  the  Senate  today  it  is 
propar  to  note  some  of  the  inequities 
wliich  have  existed  in  the  Nation's  re- 
gional development  programs.  First,  I 
would  call  special  attention  to  the  out- 
standing work  done  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  commend  it  for 
recommending  the  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1975  which  will  begin  to  correct 
some  of  the  inequities  that  Title  V  Re- 
gional Commission  programs  have  ex- 
perienced and  endured. 

It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  provide  other  sections  of  the  country 
with  partial  comparable  program  au- 
thority and  financial  support  as  that  ex- 
tended to  the  Appalachian  area.  Notwlth- 
.standing  the  fact  that  most  of  tlie  exist- 
ing Title  V  Commissions  have  had  their 
development  plans  approved  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  tlie  executive  branch 
has  consistently  failed  to  request  program 
authority  and  funds  for  Title  V  Com- 
missions fully  comparable  to  those  of 
Appalachla. 
It  t-^  time  Ui(?  COI1-1V.S.S  lenffinns  its  in- 


tent and  reasserts  Its  leadership  In  as- 
suring the  equal  concerns  and  commit- 
ments for  the  31  States  which  make  up 
the  seven  title  V  regional  commissions 
as  it  has  for  the  13  States  comprising 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Cominis.sion.  The  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate  now  is  a  good  beginnin?,  but  is 
.still  inadequate  to  insure  equal  treatment 
and  full  justice  under  the  law. 

As  I  understand  S.  1513,  all  regional 
development  commissions  would  now  be 
i'uthorized  under  a  common  statute.  In 
ai'.dition  it  would  provide  for  comjiar- 
able  and  expanded  progiv.m  authority  in 
arear,  of  energy,  transport?.tion  plannin-. . 
\ocational  education,  and  health.  AN 
tliougli  I  would  have  hoped  that  the 
rjtiunjtiee  would  provide  comoarable 
highway  authority  for  title  V  commis- 
.^ions  to  that  enjoyed  by  Appalachla.  the 
bill  does  authorize  each  regional  commis- 
.■-ion  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretai  y 
oi  Transportation  to  conduct  and  facili- 
tate full  and  complete  investigation  and 
studies  of  transportation  needs  of  eco- 
nomic development  regions.  I  understand 
that  such  studies  will  then  formulate  the 
basis  for  specific  highway  programs  to  be 
roiLsidered  by  the  Congress. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  tlie  Congre-ss 
would  receive  and  act  on  specific  devel- 
opment plans  presented  by  each  regional 
development  commission.  The  committee 
however,  has  chosen  to  receive  those 
plans  for  review  only  and  to  leave  spe- 
cific authorization  and  implementation 
with  the  executive  branch.  To  assure 
proper  coordination  and  expeditious  ac- 
tion, however,  the  President  Is  required 
under  .section  208  of  title  II  of  the  bill  to 
complete  a  review  of  the  structure  and 
authorities  of  existing  title  V  regional 
action  planning  commissions  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  6  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  act. 

In  my  judgment  one  of  the  big^st 
problems  and  gieatest  inequities  between 
the  Appalachian  and  title  V  regional 
commi.s.sions  has  been  In  the  area  of 
tunding.  The  administr.itlon  has  con- 
sistently requested  more  funds  for  Appa- 
lachla than  it  has  for  title  V  commis- 
sions. The  distribution  of  funds  has  been 
at  an  intolerable  level  of  ""l.e  to  1  per 
capita.  That  general  ratio  is  ctill  main- 
tained in  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1976  request.  The  President  has  i-equested 
$42,081,000  for  the  title  V  commlssion.s 
and  $343,332,000  for  App.Jachia;  yet  Ap- 
palachla only  serves  one-third  as  many 
people.  Tills  inequity  should  be  cori'ected. 
Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1975  to  con- 
tain these  features  as  I  hive  explahied 
them  and  it  certainly  will  have  my 
wholehearted  support.  Again,  let  me 
commend  you  as  chairman  and  voui 
committee  for  the  outstanding  job  it  ha.-! 
done  in  addressing  itself  to  some  vei-y 
difficult  is.sues  which  I  behcve  are  begin- 
ning to  resolve  in  a  fair  manner. 

I  would  like  especially  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chahman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  all  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  for  the  results 
of  their  delibei-ations  with  respect  par- 
ticularly to  the  title  V  commissions  and 
the  law  under  which  they  were  created. 
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On  June  20  of  this  year,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  which 
was  signed,  I  believe,  by  some  43  other 
Senators,  all  of  them,  I  believe,  repre- 
senting the  31  States  that  have  title  V 
commissions  which  are  outside  of  the 
Appalachian  area,  wherein  we  made  cer- 
tain requests  of  the  committee  to  con- 
sider certain  provisions  of  law  that  we 
hoped  might  be  enacted  in  order  to  cor- 
rect or  to  eliminate  some  inequities  that 
now  exist  between  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  title  V 
commissions. 

There  has  been  some  inequity,  and  it 
has  been  perpetuated  too  long  already. 
I  remember  very  well,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcnn  West  Virginia 
mentioned  in  his  remarks  a  wliile  ago. 
some  10  years  ago  when  we  had  before 
us  the  bill  to  create  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  It  made  a  very 
strong  appeal  to  me,  though  I  recognized 
at  the  time  that,  in  my  own  State,  some 
areas  of  my  State  were  probably  in  just 
as  bad  a  condition,  comparably,  as  many 
sections  of  the  Appalachian  region,  ami 
I  felt  that,  while  the  enactment  of  that 
bill  was  urgently  needed  at  that  time, 
it  should  be  followed  with  some  com- 
parable equal  treatment  for  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  that  were  in  com- 
parable need  of  such  assistance  as  was 
the  Appalachian  region. 

We  made  some  progre.ss.  We  got  the 
title  V  commissions  established,  but  they 
were  not  established  upon  the  same  level 
of  dignity,  prestige,  and  authority  as  was 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
So  we  have  been  struggling  to  try  to 
bring  about  more  enuitablc  status  and 
treatment  for  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
as  related  to  the  Appalachian  area. 

In  this  bill  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress, in  fact  quite  a  lot  of  progress.  We 
have  not  yet  achieved  the  full  goal.  We 
will  have  to  go  further.  But  certain 
studies  provided  for  in  this  bill  will  be 
helpful  to  us,  and  will  enable  the  com- 
mittee and  Congress  in  futiure  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  to  find  a  way  to  meet 
the  problem  completely,  I  am  sure — 
competently  and  completely  satisfac- 
tory. 

I  heard  our  distinguished  coUeaprue 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
conunittee  having  jurisdiction  of  this 
matter,  a  few  minutes  ago  assert  that 
before  the  fxill  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee he  would  urge  additional  appropria- 
tions, more  than  the  budget  recommen- 
dation for  these  regional  commissions. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  now  I  think  I  will 
support  a  reasonable  increase  in  these 
fimds  because  there  is  great  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  the 
character  of  the  programs  and  projects 
that  are  sponsored  by  these  regional 
commissions  do  provide  jobs.  They  also 
leave  something  of  value,  some  mate- 
rial uset  or  enhanced  asset  when  they 
are  through  with  the  program,  when  the 
work  is  done.  We  do  not  just  spend  the 
money  and  have  nothing  left.  We  have 
somethlnz  to  show  for  It. 

I  express  my  gratification,  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  here  from  New 
Mexico,  who  I  know  has  tsdked  to  me 
about  this,  and  has  evidenced  a  strong 
disposition  to  find  ways  to  bring  equity 
and  justice  in  this  character  of  expendi- 
ture of  our  Federal  fxmds,  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  ,  for  his  help. 

I  am  very  happy  indeed  that  tlie  Appa- 
lachian region  was  created.  It  was  an 
area  that  needed  very  much  assistance, 
and  it  has  made  great  progress.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia said  a  while  ago,  some  of  its  critics 
wanted  to  write  an  obituary  about  West 
Virginia.  West  Virgima  still  lives,  and  the 
critics  are  demised. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  made  great 
progress.  This  has  been  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  of  great  material  bene- 
fit to  those  who  have  been  the  beneficiary- 
of  it. 

I  predict  that,  when  we  get  our  econ- 
omy straightened  out  again,  we  will  move 
forward  in  these  regions  and  ue  will  see 
tremendous  economic  and  social  results 
from  our  efiforts. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senatsr  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  > ,  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  Chair  recognized  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  asked  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  the  Senator  who  work- 
ed diligenUy  in  fashioning  the  present 
bill,  if  he  would  give  me  the  opportunity 
to  just  comment  very  briefly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  relinquish  the  fioor.  I  promised  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  yield  briefly  to  him. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  do  that  when  he  finishes 
with  the  reply. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  and 
others  have  expressed  our  continuing 
interest  in  the  seven  regional  commis- 
sions under  title  V. 

We  wanted  very  much  parity,  I  say  to 
the  43  Senators — there  were  43,  who 
joined  Senator  McClixlan  in  presenting 
the  need  so  that  we  might  incorporate  it 
in  this  legislation. 

Tliat  indicated  a  very  broad  support. 
The  other  commissions,  not  envious 
really  of  the  Appalachian  program,  but 
^^-atching  its  progress  and  understand- 
ing the  programs,  felt  that  if  there  were 
additional  funds  they  could  do  a  better 
job. 

It  was  the  distinguished  chahman  of 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  received  this 
support  from  his  colleagues. 

I  think  that  It  is  important  for  me  to 
Indicate  that  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development 
(Mr.  Mowtoya)  has  been  involved  with 
Senator  McClellan  very  closely  in  pro- 
viding to  title  n  of  this  bill  for  the  re- 
gional commissions. 

I  think  later  this  afternoon,  as  we 
proceed  with  the  debate,  he  perhaps  will 
discuss  In  more  detail  what  we  Intend  in 
the  expansion  of  these  programs. 

So,  I  simply  commend  the  Senator, 
and  those  others,  who  have  given  us  tlie 
opportunity,  to  join  those  s.e:\en  com- 


missions with  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion in  our  forward  thrust,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  many,  many  areas  of  the  country. 
There  are  common  problems  in  the  com- 
missions, as  the  Senator  has  indicated. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mi'.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
endorsement  to  S.  1513,  the  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1975. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  dlstingxiished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  (Mr.  Baker)  on  their  author- 
ship of  this  bill. 

The  bill  extends  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  and  ex- 
pands the  authority  of  regional  develop- 
ment commissions  in  some  respects 
outside  of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  interested  in 
discussing  that  section  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. The  Appalachian  region  has  cer- 
tainly benefited  from  the  coordinated 
approach  toward  economic  development, 
planning  and  improvement  of  services 
taken  by  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program.  The  principle  of 
Federal-state-local  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination is  an  important  one  to  follow 
not  only  in  developing  policies  and  pro- 
grams but  in  efiQclently  and  effectively 
carrying  out  those  programs  and  imple- 
menting policy.  The  Appalachian  region 
cuts  across  a  13-State  area.  Yet  it  was. 
in  1965,  the  time  of  passage  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act,  a 
region  in  extreme  distress.  It  suffered  ex- 
traordinarily high  unemployment  and 
low  income,  poor  school  systems,  poor 
health  care  systems,  poor  transportation 
facilities,  poor  housing,  among  other 
maladies.  There  are  28  counties  of  my 
State  that  are  within  the  Appalachian 
region.  These  counties  have  experienced 
the  same  problems  as  the  whole  of 
Appalachia. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  moved  on  these  problems.  Mi*. 
President,  but  the  struggle  is  far  from 
over.  We  must  continue  a  coordinated 
developmental  approach.  This  is  all  the 
more  vital  now.  given  the  prospects  for 
Increased  national  dependence  on  coal 
that  centers  in  that  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  that  we 
had  begim  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
Appalachia  and  that  we  must  continue. 
We  have  made  progress,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  since  1950,  more  than  3 
milhon  people  migrated  out  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  Although  the  region 
has  recently  experienced  a  net  gain  in 
population  through  inmigratlon.  we  are 
still  left  with  many  of  the  problems  at- 
tributable to  the  wholesale  exodas  oi 
people  for  the  20-year  period  1950-70. 

Appalaciilan  migrants'  urban  destina- 
tions tend  to  be  close  to  their  original 
"home"  and  there  has  been  a  significant 
impact  that  Appalacian  migration  has 
had  on  mid- Western  and  Southern  cities. 
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In  my  State,  the  cities  of  Cincinnati, 
Coliunbus,  Cleveland,  Akron,  and  Dayton 
have  received  large  numl)ei-s  of  Appa- 
lachian migrants. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  these  Ap- 
palachian migrants  in  m-ban  areas  in 
many  cases  may  still  have  many  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  Appalachia — 
poor  housing,  inadequate  employment, 
ixwr  education.  There  are  also  differ- 
ences in  heritage  and  culture  that  exist 
that  are  highly  significant. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  in  Congress  at- 
tempt to  design  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams that  help  all  of  our  diverse  groups 
assimilate  into  the  society,  we  need  some 
hard  factual  data  on  the  status  of  Ap- 
palachian migrants  in  urban  areas.  We 
need  data  on  current  migration  patterns 
and  impUcations.  We  need  to  know  the 
impact  that  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission's pograms  have  on  outmigration. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  official  information 
to  help  us  act  to  improve  the  health, 
education  and  welfare  of  this  vital  sec- 
tor of  our  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  incorporating  into  the 
bill  my  suggestion  for  such  a  study  to  be 
perfomed  by  the  Commission  under  that 
Commission's  research  and  demonstra- 
tion authority  in  section  302B  of  the  bill. 
I  am  very  appreciative  of  his  actions,  and 
I  believe  that  the  data  compiled  will 
prove  helpful  to  us  in  Congress,  and  to 
the  ARC  itself,  in  formulating  policies 
and  progiams  that  are  beneficial  to  the 
Appalachian  region  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

I  thank  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors who  a)e  managing  the  bill  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  Mr.  Montoya. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  fiist, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Mr. 
Randolph,  for  having  given  us  the  lead- 
ership in  economic  development  legis- 
lation by  virtue  of  his  sponsorship  of 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
legislation,  in  1965.  When  he  introduced 
this  concept  of  economic  development, 
we  hitroduced  the  regional  commission 
concept  through  separate  legislation  for 
other  parts  of  the  country;  and  today 
we  are  trying  to  wed  the  two  concepts 
and  have  them  run  together  on  the 
same  track. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  regional  commissions  have  been 
orphans  hi  budgetary  requests  from  the 
adimnistration:  and  we  in  Congress, 
boUi  Republican  and  Democrats,  have 
J^'^  our  utmost  to  provide  the  shiews 
lor  these  regional  commissions  so  tliat 
they  could  continue  to  exist  and  make 
some  progress  in  forging  plans,  concepts, 
and  approaches  in  economic  develop- 
ment throughout  the  various  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  a  great  deal 
w  effort  and  a  great  deal  of  input  by 
many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


I  give  special  credit  to  Senator  Mans- 
field, Senator  Metcalf,  Senator  Moss 
and  those  who  cosponsored  S.  1189,  as 
well  as  to  Senator  McClellan.  whose 
leadership  provided  a  good  consensus  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  43  Senators,  asking 
our  subcommittee  to  consider  the  basic 
points  we  have  incorporated  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  commend  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  tlie  members 
on  the  Democratic  side  for  their  non- 
partisan participation.  This  piece  of  leg- 
islation emerges  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work-s  with  unanimity  on  both 
.sides. 

I   hope   that   the    people   downtown, 
when  they  evaluate  this  legislation,  w  ill 
realize  that  we  in  the  Senate  have  tried 
to  forge  a  piece  of  legLslation  which  is 
designed  to  further  assist  the  regions  of 
America  which  have  suffered  economic 
retrogression.    Certainly,    the    amend- 
ments in  this  legislation  deserve  serious 
attention.  I  am  sure  the  new  programs 
authorized  will  work,  because  tliey  are 
very  similar  to  the  thase  developed  by 
experience,  by  trial  and  tribulation,  in 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
For  example,  in  the  amendments  to 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act:  We  have  in- 
creased the  authorization  levels;  we  have 
established  new  program  authorities  in 
energy,  transportation,  health  care,  and 
vocational-technical  education;  and  we 
have  required  congressional  committee 
review  of  each  commission's  regional  eco- 
nomic development  plan.  Each  regional 
commission  is  required  to  file  with  the 
respective  Public  Works  Committees  of 
Congress   their  development  plans  re- 
quired by  law,  so  that  we  can  condtjct 
oversight    i-eview    on    those    particular 
plans  and  over  the  activities  of  the  re- 
spective regional  commissions. 

We  are  very  mindful  of  the  interest  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  to  give 
parity  to  the  regional  commissions — par- 
ity with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, which  operates  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  rather 
than  imder  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
as  do  the  other  seven  regional  commis- 
sions now. 

But  because  a  po.s.sible  difference  of 
opinion  between  thase  of  us  who  want 
independence  for  the  regional  commis- 
sions and  the  administration  downtown, 
who  want  to  retain  the  regional  com- 
missions under  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, we  have  provided  for  a  presiden- 
tial review  and  subsequent  recommenda- 
tions with  6  months  on  which  appropriate 
administrative  structure  the  President 
prefers  that  will  aLso  accommodate  con- 
gressional wishes  for  greater  autonomy 
for  the  title  V  commissions. 

That,  briefly,  is  what  we  have  tried 
to  accomplish  with  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  dealing  with  EDA,  the 
regional  commissions,  and  other  public 
works  projects  which  have  been  author- 
ized under  this  and  complementary  leg- 
islation; because  he  has  tried  to  extend 
his  discretion  beyond  the  budgetary  limi- 
tations which  have  been  recommended 
by  the  admini-sti-ation  downtown. 


I  am  glad  to  see  such  imanlmity  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  hope  that 
this  unanimity  will  continue,  because 
economic  development  is  a  dire  need,  is  a 
remedy  for  many  sections  of  the  country 
today.  We  must  look  at  economic  de- 
velopment with  bipartisan  eyes  and  ma- 
ture judgment.  We  must  exhort  the  ad- 
ministration downtown  to  request  in- 
creased funding  for  vital  programs, 
which  are  designed  to  benefit  many  of 
the  lagging  regions  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Pie.sident,  I  am  plea.«ed  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  join  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  recommending  enactment  of 
the  Regional  Development  Act  of  1975. 

Title  II  of  tills  bill  is  designed  to 
broaden  the  .scope  of  the  regional  action 
planning  commissions  authorized  under 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

In  addition,  this  bill  increases  the  com- 
missions* authorization  levels;  estab- 
ILshes  new  program  authorities  in  energj', 
transportation,  health  care,  and  voca- 
tional-technical education; 

Requires  congressional  committee  re- 
view of  each  commission's  regional  eco- 
nomic development  plan;  and 

Directs  presidential  review  with  re- 
spect to  providing  greater  automony  for 
tlie  commissions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indeed  happy  to 
.see  that  at  long  last  we  have  an  oppor- 
tmiity  to  give  these  commissions  the  sup- 
port they  have  .so  long  needed  to  enable 
them  to  achieve  the  success  that  has 
characterized  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  for  the  decade  of  its  exist- 
ence. Adequate  authorizations — and,  of 
course,  subsequent  appropriations — as 
well  as  gieater  autonomy  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  are  their  greatest  need.s. 
Tills  bill  answers  those  needs. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
so  ably  explained  to  this  body,  the  need 
for  continuing  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  Is  imperative  given  after  de- 
mands for  energy  production  from  the 
coal-rich  mountains  of  Appalachia. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  were  present 
in  the  Senate  a  decade  ago  when  the 
origmal  Appalachian  legislation  was  en- 
acted. At  that  time,  the  depths  of  pov- 
erty, of  illness,  of  poor  housing,  in  Ap- 
palachia were  highly  visible  to  the  Na- 
tion. Even  then,  however,  the  Congi-es.s 
realized  that  there  were  other  areas  of 
the  country  suffering  from  similar  con- 
ditions. 

To  carry  out  an  effective  program  of 
assistance  in  these  distressed  regions. 
Congress  authorized  the  creation  of 
multi-State  regional  commissions  in  1965 
through  enactment  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
These  commissions  —  partnerships  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— have  been  considered  an  inno- 
vative experiment  in  intergovernmental 
cooperation  since  their  estabUshment 
and  have  helped  to  bring  cohesion  and 
dh-ection  to  regional  assistance. 

As  created  by  the  Congress,  the  com- 
missions have  several  functions.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  govei-nors  of  the 
states  involved,  a  commission's  primary 
responsibility  is  to  develop  regional  pol- 
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icy  addressing  the  common  problems 
identified  when  the  region  was  estab- 
lished. Cmnmissior^  provide  the  coop- 
erative structure  for  Identifying  partic- 
ular obstacles  in  eachj-egion,  framing 
strategies  and  establishing  priorities. 

To  carry  out  a  regional  investment 
trategy,  a  commission  provides  assist- 
ance in  assembling,  from  tiie  array  oi 
available  existing  authorities,  those  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  an  area.  It  works  with  Federal 
agencies  in  selecting  and  shaping  activi- 
ties appropriate  to  provide  a  unique  re- 
sponse to  regional  problems. 

A  very  important  function  of  each 
commission  is  to  augment  the  invest- 
ment activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Particiilarly  important  is  tlie  abil- 
ity to  supplement  other  Federal  pro- 
grams— to  direct  funds  into  poor  areas 
and  to  guide  other  investments.  In  sum, 
commission  programs  are  intended  to 
provide  flexibility  to  initiate  action,  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst,  and  to  be  a  coordi- 
nating mechanism  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  ideutifymg  the  State 
membership  of  each  commission  and 
other  pertinent  information  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclu.'^ion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Ii4r.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  expan- 
sion of  the  program  authority  of  the 
regional  action  planning  commissions 
authorized  imder  title  V.  Tliis  expansion 
of  authority  and  Increase  in  funding 
level  reflects  a  stronger  interest  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  representing  the 
31  States  included  in  the  title  V  com- 
missions and  greater  participation  by  the 
Goveniors  of  those  States. 

The  new  authority  provided  in  this 
bill  Is  designed  to  allow  the  commission 
to  address  individual  problems  facing 
each  regiozL  The  bUl  provides  new  and 
broad  program  authorities  In  four  areas: 
Energy,  transportation,  and  health  voca- 
tional education.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee Is  a^aln  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  authorisation  for  fiscal  year 
1976  to  $200,000,000.  The  biU  also  pro- 
vides $50,000,000  authorization  for  the 
transition  quarter  ending  September  30. 
1976,  and  extends  the  authorization 
through  fiscal  year  1977  at  $250,000,000. 

Each  commission  Is  reqidred  to  submit 
Its  dereloixnent  idan  to  the  Committee 
on  Pobllc  Works  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Tlie  requirement  is  In  part  a  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
conunlttee  that  greater  oversight  of 
regloiial  programs  must  be  provided. 
With  Increased  funding  and  program 
responsibilities,  the  need  for  continuing 
indieptti  oversight  of  commissions  pro- 
grams and  activities  is  imperative. 

Vac  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
partieidaxlr  those  whose  States  are  mem- 
bers of  the  seven  regional  commissions, 
let  me  outUne  very  briefly  here  the  four 
major  new  areas  of  authority  in  this 
bUL 

These  areas  are:  Energy,  transporta- 
tion, health  care,  Tocatlonal  technical 
education. 


First,  transportation. 

Transportation  planning  for  regional 
economic  growth  is  essential  if  the  title 
V  regional  action  planning  commissions 
are  to  deal  with  the  lagging  and  under- 
developed economies  in  many  areas  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  obvious  that  ti-ansporta- 
tlon  is  only  one  element  for  economic 
growth.  Nevtrtheles.s.  it  is  a  critical 
component. 

As  tlie  regional  commissions  study  and 
tAan  their  transportation  systems  so  as 
to  .<^er\e  best  the  economic,  social  and 
environmental  interests  of  the  regions, 
they  should  not  plan  only  new  systems 
but  should  look  at  existirg  transporta- 
tion programs  and  attempt  to  integrate 
their  plans  ^Ith  Uiese  ongoingr  trans - 
porta  lion  programs. 

Wc  want  to  stress  that  the  committee 
believes  the  $5  million  available  each 
fiscal  year  should  be  used  in  an  innova- 
tive manm-r. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  enwgy  for  a  min- 
ute: 

The  title  V  reKional  commissions  in- 
clude some  of  tlie  Nation's  major  energy 
producing  States  as  well  as  some  of  the 
larger  user-States  and  State.'?  with 
unique  energy  requirements.  Today's 
critical  energy  situation  has  a  profoimd 
impact  on  the  economic  well-being  of 
these  regions.  Therefore,  we  are  recom- 
mending that  each  commission  should 
develop  a  regional  policy  reflecting  the 
opportunities  and  risks  created  by  the 
energy  situation  in  that  particular  area. 

These  two  Issues — energy  and  trans- 
portation— are  today's  most  critical  areas 
Oi  need.  However,  as  Senator  Randolph 
has  pointed  out,  the  experience  of  Appa- 
lachia  has  been  that  there  is  continuing 
need  for  comprehensive  health  care  and 
vocational-technical  education.  These 
fundamental  efforts  are  essential  to  any 
successful  attempts  at  regional  growth 
and  development. 

The  committee  beheves  that  tlie  ex- 
emplary models  in  these  two  fields  estab- 
lished by  the  Appalaciilan  Regional  Com- 
mission bear  replication  as  the  title  V 
commissions  move  into  these  new  direc- 
tions. 

Fo-  example,  Mr.  President,  the  health 
care  provided  through  commission  funds 
is  Intended  to  provide  a  flexible  noncate- 
gorical  approach  to  improvement  in 
health  through  a  three-level  process. 
This  process  Involves  comprehensive 
community  planning  on  a  multicoimty 
basis,  implementation  of  that  planning 
through  service  programs,  and.  where 
necessary,  the  construction  of  medical 
facihtles. 

History  also  demonstrates  that  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  regions  is  de- 
pendent on  the  existence  of  a  qualified 
labor  force,  without  which  no  community 
can  attract  and  hold  the  employment  it 
needs  for  stabiUty  and  growth.  That  is 
why  vocational-technical  training  pro- 
vided through  these  commission  struc- 
tures must  be  relevant  to  current  job 
market  needs  in  the  regions,  and,  on  a 
more  general  basis,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I*resait  and  prospective  job  oppor- 
tuniUes  should  govern  the  expansion  of 
title  V  commission  vocational-technical 
education  curriculums. 

Perhaos  the  most  distinguishing  factor 


between  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission and  the  title  V  commissions  has 
been  the  autonomous  relationship  of  the 
Appalachian  Commission  vis-a-vis  the 
Department  of  Commerce  umbrella  for 
the  title  V  commissions. 

The  question  of  how  to  provide  great- 
er autonomy  for  the  title  V  commis- 
sion is  of  considei-able  concern  to  the 
cD.'nmit.tee.  Therefore,  the  bill  directs 
the  President  to  review  the  current  ad- 
ir.istrative  arrangements  and  author- 
ities and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Connross  within  6  months.  The  members 
of  the  committee  b3Ueve  that  the  re- 
gional intergovernmental  role  of  tlie  com- 
missions argues  against  their  placement 
um)fr  one  particular  department.  Tlieir 
manrtTto  is  t.n  coordinate  and  plan  for 
ii  vestments  for  »U  Federal  agencies. 

A*?  niv  rollpa'nies  will  remember.  Con- 
gress has  directed  the  Department  of 
CoTimcrce  to  "provide  effective  and  con- 
tinning  liaison  between  the  Federal 
Governinpnt  and  each  regional  commis- 
.sian."  Our  inqi'iries  have  develojjed  little 
evidence  that  this  has  happened.  Un- 
like Appalachia  the  title  V  commissions 
ha\e  not  been  permitted  to  make  formal 
budget  presentations  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  are  other  Department  cf 
Commerce  ardencies. 

Before  incori>on»ting  necessary 
changes  in  the  leprislation  extending  the 
public  works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  early  in  1976.  the  committee  believes 
the  President  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  proiK)se  his  own  preferences  in 
administrative  aiTangements  that  meet 
both  the  congressional  goal  of  greater 
autonomy  and  his  need  for  effective  ad- 
ministrative management. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  at  thLs 
point  tliat  another  significant  difference 
between  Appalachia  and  the  title  V  com- 
missions has  been  tlie  level  of  funding 
requested  by  the  President  and  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  The  prototype  of 
these  commissions,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  has  been  successful 
because  in  addition  to  its  broader  au- 
thority, it  has  been  funded  at  levels 
from  which  measurable  achievement  Is 
possible.  The  title  V  commissions  should 
now  enjoy  support  at  an  increased  level 
of  funding. 

The  failure  of  this  and  previous  ad- 
ministrations to  request  higher  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  title  V  commLssions 
has  been  a  dlsai>polntment  to  the  com- 
mittee. Regional  commissions  have  been 
appropriated  a  total  of  $259  million 
against  a  total  authorization  of  $259 
million  since  the  act  was  passed  in  1965. 
This  Is  only  27  percent,  the  lowest  fund- 
ing ratio  of  all  titles  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act. 

To  address  this  imbalance  the  com- 
mittee has  Increased  authorizations  for 
the  title  V  commissions  and  established 
a  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
among  the  commissions  which  it  believes 
gives  reasonable  recognition  to  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  commissions  In  pop- 
ulation, land  area,  and  per  capita  income 
gap.  The  formula  Is  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  In  allocating  funds  author- 
ized for  supplemental  assistance. 

The  formula  Is  a  simple  one: 
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Forty-fom*  percent  is  allocated  on  the  for  nearly  10  years.  They  have  completed  assistance  wliicli  will  be  requu-ed  in  these 

basis  of  per  capita  income — weighted  in-  extensive  studies  on  the  particular  devel-  su'eas  experiencing   monumental   prob- 

versely — 28  percent  on  tlie  basis  of  pop-  opment  pix)blems  in  their  disti'cssed  re-  lems  thi-ough  the  search  for  coal  and 

ulation;  14  percent  on  the  basis  of  land  gious  and  have  completed  plans  for  ad-  other  enei-gy  resources  to  fuel  our  na- 

area;   and  14  percent  on  the  basis  of  dressing  those  probleius.  With,4ii£-J*«w  Clonal  economy. 

equality  among  the  commission.s.  piogi-am   authority   and  iuciwcsed  au-  The   mast   pressing   problem   at   this 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coa-  thorizations  provided  iu  this  bill,  the  lime  is  the  need  for  public  sei-vices  c?  e- 

sent  tliat  a  table  showing  each  commis-  commissions  can  step  up  their  efforts.  ated  by  the  large  number  of  people  paur- 

sion's  allocation  under  this  formula  for  The   committee  bill  lias  added  nev/  ing  into  the  region.  Almost  oveniirih' 

the  2  fi.scal  years  authorized  by  this  bill  deinonstratioii  authority  in  four  major  small  agrarian-based  commimitics  have 

be  printed  in  the  Record.  areas — healtli,  education,  Uan-sportation  doubled  in  population.  They  are  findin^i 

Tliere  being  no  objection,   the  table  and  energy-related  activities.  Very  sen-  it  impassible  to  support  the  increased 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  ous  h<-:ultli  problems  have  been  identified  demand  for  .services  and  facilities  Uiey 

OBD.  as  follows :  in  the  region,  ba.sic  health  care  is  still  not  liave  uornially  suppUed  their  citizens— 

prsTHiHvjTON  oFTiTi-j;  V  Amom  c<jMMis..-i.,Ns  available  to  mftny  peoplc.  Tlic  problcm  I.s  sanitation,    police   and   fire   protection, 

Bv  FoRMci  A  furtlici-  exacerbated  by  the  fn'eat  dis-  education,  adequate  stixet,  and  health 

r;,      FY  76       j-v  77  ijucos  and  scattered  populatJon  whicli  care.  Pubhc  investments,  which  would 

^                           Total     i^aooM      $250  M  ciiaracterizes  the  region.  The  new  i-e-  normally  occur  over  several  years,  arc 

Coa.stai   PUiii.s  .--    16.1       32.  IB       40.23  gioual  transportation  planning  and  dcni-  being  required  now.  The  tax  base  does 

Pour  Corners 16.1        32.19       40.25  onstration  authority  will  be  most  impor-  not  yet  exist  to  fund  expanded  services 

New  Engliujd 13.8       27.49       34.50  tant  ill  overcoming  l.sols  Uou  in  the  Pour  Growth,     liowevei",     is    occurruig    so 

S'irw^^* l?o       f±Vo       f^nn  <^orner.s  region.  quickly  that  Uiere  i«  need  for  additional 

p^[fic  NW 95       1890       *3  75  The  committee,  aware  ol  ihs  unpor-  help  m  fundmg  Uiese  front-end  costs— 

rpper  G'eat  Lakes      16  9       33  8->       42  •>5  •'^^'^''e  "^  'he  energy  situation  on  con-  at  least  mitil  the  tax  base  is  broadened 

FACTORS  IN  FORM  un-                "  !  iuucd  Bdvanccment  in  thcsc  distrcs-scd  and  development  leveled  out  enough  so 

iA  ,    ^.   -.o    fo    l^..  ,„„    ,,..<oi.«rf    .  refrions,  included  an  energy  demonstra-  that  regular  progiams  and  instituUon.s 

ve^ii)                                   <v.^i8U'.^    i.-  tiou  authority  for  each  commission.  ai-e  capable  of  meeting  the  need.  Some 

28«7popuution  De\elopment  is  gomg  to  come  to  the  iimovative  approaches  to  these  problem.-i 

14%  laiid  are*.  region  and  the  commissions  have  a  ceu-  are  being  attempted.  States  and  com- 

%  equal  distributiou  to  eacii  comniUsiou.  tral  role  to  play.  The  commission  must  munities  aae  working  together  to  plan 

Mv    n/roMTr»vA     vr..    T3.v.c{,i..r.f    +!,„  assure    development    is    liamessed    to  and  share  Uie  cost  of  new  development 

hea4r  Sh?I?corded  nercanuk  fn  """J^  *"  self-sustaudng,  .stable  economy  in  order  to  avoid  or  minimize  the  adver.sc 

llea^^el  weignt  accorded  pei  capita  In-  ^nd  improve  the  lives  of  the  people  in  effects. 

come  i-ecogmzes  that  the  commissions  tJie  region.  The  front-end  costs  which  I  believe 

ra?SdThlnrtiieTa"tSn    n' ecS^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ''^''  '''''''  ^^''^^  ^""^ '^  ""^  '""^  ^^'^-  ^^^  '^  ^"^'^"^^^  fa?excee?Se  capadty 

lagged  Dennid  tne  Nation  m  economic  paaities  in  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  of  anv-  one  level  of  government  but  I 

STw"mSaTfS'iL"oS^^^^^^  The  State  is  exti^mely  wealUiy  in  nat-  do    i^t    bllieve    tSit'^^iT  Srgenc; 

housing  Tac^^  health  and  SStl^al  "'"''*  ^^'2'^^  ^^^  "le  per  capita  mcome  financuig  should  be  the  responsibility  of 

fS'Sl^   outrJLStion    necaHve  efferts  '^  ^^^^  "  ^=^^«"^  °'  ^^  national  aver-  the  regional  commissions.  As  established. 

oTpS^cS^^dind^SZ£^^  ^^-  T  "^  *^*^  ^"  '^'^  '^^^  ^'°'"^-  ^  commissions  focus  on  the  needs  of 

fn^aSrSriina  growth  i-ate  The  discrepancy  must  not  be  allowed  to  lagging  areas.   They  are  not  mtended 

The  coSiiKtntendTs  to^^^^^^  continue  as  Uiese  resources  are  exploited,  sunply     to     be    categorical.    operatin« 

reS;  o?Te  fSct^fifol  'thesTcSi  '^  cn^fs' on  lro«i"aSs'Slc??vi2^  o"fX  ^'^'''-  ^  '  '"^^  '^'''^''  "^«  ^J'"""- 

sions  and  tlieir  rolps  At  this  «mp  hnw  ^.^^  °?  progiams  and  activities  of  tlie  sions  can  serve  a  necessai-y  and  hnpor- 

Iver  tl^^iSmLSofthecLS:^  '"^^1?"*^   commissions,   the   bill   dh^cts  taut  function  and  the  bill  does  expand 

Jonvinc^^nd  co^cernel  thS^ie  oH^  ^^""^  commi.ssion  to  consider  and  develop  tJieir  authority. 

naJ  pSrSs^  ai?d  ob/ectfves  ofSfe^^^^  *  '■^^"**  P°"^y  reflecthig  the  oppor-  I    serve    as    vice    chau-man    of    the 

mt^nS^SshSS^il^^^  sSSn'S  SS  nartSda^  aSf"'^  '?"^^"  ^'""'T'  Conference,  a  group 

.situauou  in  mat  particular  area.  The  of  congressional  members  representuig 

Exinsir  1  committee  added  a  new  section  515  to  the  most  of  the  coimtry's  energy  produchig 

SiAin  MLMBrasHff  or  thk  TrruE  V  act  duwting  the  commi.ssions  to  develop  states.  The  senior  Senator  of  Dtali.  Mr. 

r^     .    .         r  !r«Tlv!    .  ,           v  *  regional  wide  strategy  for  anticipat-  Moss,  sei-ves  as  chainnan.  Membeis  of 

saf  Ml^4uri^^ahomZ1i«Lun^''^*''  "'^  -^""^  Planning  for  the  economic  and  the  conference  have  been  working  closely 

NeTS^nd  (SSi^dTl^)-  Con-  envuronmental   impacts   of   the   energy  wiUi  representatives  In  the  States  on  the 

necticut.  Maine.  MaSachusetts.  N^w  Hamp-  9"^^  »"  *^i^«  region  and  for  shaping  and  energy  question  and  have  been  looking 

shire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont.  implementing  ongoing  activities  so  as  to  at  alternative  ways  of  assisting  Stat&s 

Upper  Great  Lakes  (organised  4-11-67):  better  meet  these  impacts  and  secure  and  commimitles  with  thi;*  emergency 

Michigan,  Minnesou,  Wisconsin.  proper  development  Of  tJie  region.  financing  question. 

Coastal  Plains  (organized  7-29-67)— por-  Section  515  also  authorizes  each  com-  Yesterday    for   example    the   Senate 

o'^  °4-'  ^°F^^^  ^"'^  Carolina.  South  Car-  mission  to  carry  out  energy  related  dem-  i«lopted  an  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 

■pour  colri^rs   roreanized  fl-l9-fi7^  •    An  onst^^-io"  Pfojects  addressing  its  miique  ator  Hansek,  and  which  I  cosponsored. 

f<»^!coiSo  NewiK^  Uteh       '  ■  *""«^  problems  as  these  relate  to  the  to  return  a  greater  share  of  Uie  revenues 

Old  West  (organized  8-18-72)'-  Montana  conimlssion's  program.  collected  under  the  Mineral  Leashig  Act 

Nebraska,    North    Dakota,    South    Dakota'  Importantly,  tlie  commission  can  rep-  to  the  States  for  planning,  constructing, 

Wyoming.                                                     '  resent  regional  interests  before  the  Fed-  and  maiutaining  public  facilities  m  im- 

Paciflc  Northwest   (organized   13-11-72):  ei'al    agencies    involved    with    national  pacted  communities.  Tliis  is  Uie  type  of 

icJaho,  Oregon.  Washington.  eiiei-gy  policies  and  programs  and  make  additional  aid  we  are  tj^iitjng  about. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sup-  ^^^^^'^  ^  ^^^  region  the  consequences  of  As  we  gahi  moi-e  experience  and  un- 

port  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  S  a^lt«matave     appUcation.--     of     national  dersUudiug  about  tlie  needs  associated 

1513,  extendhig  the  development  pro-  «i*ei-gy  decisions.  with   development.   I  am   certam   that 

grams  of  the  UtleV  regional  commissions  In  Passmg  Uiis  bill,  howevei,  the  Sen-  further  legisiaUon  on  this  matter  will 

and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis-  *•*  should  not  tliink  tliat  it  has  provided  be  Introduced  hi  the  Senate, 

fcion  through  1977  and  urge  its  speedy  *^e  complete  answer  to  the  enormoas  Mi-.  HANSEN.  Mi-.  Pi^esklent,  I  viaut  t'j 

adoption.  problems  being  created  in  the  energy  commend  the  committee  for  expaudin:; 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  com-  prodtjcing  States.  In  additional  views  I  the  autliority  of  the  tiUe  V  commission.^, 

■^^^ee.      recognizing      the      continued  filed  in  the  committee  report,  along  with  I  am  paiticularly  pleased  the  committee 

n;:hlevements  and  hard  work  of  the  title  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  has  recoiniuended  that  the  title  V  oom- 

V  regional  commissions,  has  expanded  Mr.  Mohtota,  I  indicated  my  concern  missions  receive  aid  for  energy  impact 

weir  progiam  authority.  The  five  orlg-  that  the  committee  has  not  found  the  demonstration  projects.  Certainly,  dur- 

'lai  commi.s.sIons  have  been  organised  vehicle  for  providing  the  vejy  substintial  Ing  tliis  time  of  gieat  energy  need   re- 
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gional  commissions  should  be  given  the 
Biithority  and  Federal  assistance  to  ease 
the  impact  associated  with  energy  devel- 
opment. 

A  problem  that  is  often  not  speciflcaUy 
delhieated  in  addressing  the  problem  of 
euerg>'  impact  is  the  effect  of  past  energj' 
development. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  many 
areas  of  the  coimtry,  including  my  State 
of  Wyoming,  is  the  sealing  and  filling  of 
abandoned  coal  mines  and  abandoned  oil 
and  gas  wells.  Thirty  of  the  forty-six 
States  where  abandoned  mines  are 
known  to  exist  have  reported  serious  sub- 
sidence occurrences.  Where  underground 
energy  development  has  occurred,  subsi- 
dence has  or  wiU  in  all  probability  occur. 
TTie  effect  of  energy  development  from 
previous  years  is  often  not  felt  until 
many  years  later.  Because  of  the  very 
serious  subsidence  problem  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  was  originally  given  specific 
authority  to  address  this  problem.  Clear- 
ly, to  remedy  the  effects  of  energy  im- 
pact, we  must  be  concerned  with  prob- 
lems associated  not  only  with  current 
energy  development,  but  also  with  the 
effects  of  past  energy  development. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  a  question  about  the 
language  in  the  bill.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, after  reading  the  committee  bill  and 
report,  that  the  regional  commissions 
have  enough  authority  under  the  lan- 
guage in  section  515  to  carr>'  out  demon- 
stration pro.'ects  addressing  the  very 
serious  subsidence  effects  of  past  energy 
development.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA  In  testimony  before 
the  committee,  witnesses  have  talked 
about  the  problems  associated  with  pres- 
ent and  future  energy  development  and 
that  is  the  need  which  the  energy  dem- 
onstration provision  was  designed  to 
meet.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
language  In  the  bill  precludes  any  com- 
mission from  addressing  the  regional  ef- 
fects of  past  energy  development.  The 
demonstration  authority,  howe\'er,  is  not 
limited  to  current  energy  development. 
If  the  conmiission  want  to  undertake  a 
region  wide  demonstration  on  the  subsi- 
dence problem,  I  believe  the  authority  in 
the  bill  is  suflQcient. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  response.  And,  I 
thank  the  committee  for  their  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  title  V  regional 
commissions. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imsnlmous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  prior  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  S.  1513  also  be 
made  applicable  to  HJl.  4073. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc  and, 
as  agreed  to,  be  considered  as  original 
text. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  certain  technical  amend- 
ments and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) proposes  certain  technical  omenrt- 
ments. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  pRf^e  1.  after  line  5,  Insort  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE  I 

'•8*;c.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
AppHluchian  ReglonBl  Development  Act 
.^meudmenUi  of  1975'." 

On  page  4.  line  20,  Insert  finotatlon  marks 
before  "(d)". 

On  page  16,  line  24,  strike  "and  '  and 
insert  In  Hen  thereof  "or". 

On  page  21,  line  2.3.  .strike  "(42  U.S.C.  208) " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(42  Stat.  208)". 

On  page  29,  line  5,  strike  the  quotHtiou 
uiarks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  32,  line  5,  insert  a  comma  after 
'expended". 

On  page  34.  line  19,  strike  "environment" 
;n'd  ln.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "environmental". 

On  page  34,  line  20.  strike  "region"  and 
insert  in  Hen  thereof  "regions". 

On  pane  36.  line  4.  insert  "projects"  itfier 
•initriiiou". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  moments, 
if  I  may,  to  ask  the  distingtiLshed  Sena- 
tor some  questions. 

I  preface  my  questions  by  the  state- 
ment that  I  have  long  been  an  active 
supporter  and  a  participant  in  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  I  am 
pleased  to  continue  that  support  today 
and  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  dili- 
gence and  his  vivid  description  of  the 
people  of  Appalachla.  I  compliment  him 
for  his  strong  effort. 

However,  several  questions  have  been 
raised  about  this  legislation  by  several 
of  the  Appalachian  Governors.  These 
questions  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
conflicting  interpretations  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill.  As  a  past  member  of  that 
commission  and  as  one  who  has  served 
and  worked  with  many  of  the  present 
Governors,  I  pose  these  questions  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  purpose  only  of  clarification. 
Under  this  new  legislation,  who  wlU  make 
major  commission  policy  decisions — the 
Federal  cochalrmen  or  the  Governor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  gratified  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 


wish  to  preface  that  response  by  indicat- 
ing that  the  Record  should  reflect  the 
Intense  interest  of  the  Senator  as  a  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  hi  working  for  the  region.  In  my 
maiLv  conferences  with  him  in  recent 
days,  especially.  I  have  become  cognizant 
of  his  efforts  to  clarify  matters  that  seem 
fo  be  in  some  dispute. 

In  reference  to  the  major  policy  deci- 
sions, which  Is  the  question,  I  should  say 
that  the  commission  will  act  as  a  whole 
with  a  majority  of  the  Governors  and,  of 
coui-se,  of  the  Federal  cochalrmen  pres- 
ent. The  policy  of  the  commission,  there- 
fore. Is  made  on  a  partnership  basis. 

Mr.  FORD.  Then  we  move  on  to  the 
projects.  Will  the  commission  projects 
still  require  the  approval  of  the  States 
and  their  Governors,  or  will  the  Federal 
cochalrmen  have  this  responsibility? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  certainly  is  a 
valid  question.  The  projects  must  be  ap- 
proved and  submitted  by  the  affected 
State  before  those  projects  could  be  con- 
sidered by  the  commission  members. 
Projects  will  continue  to  require  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majoi-ity  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  cochalrmen  for  approval 
until  the  commission  has  approved  the 
State  development  plans.  Then  only  the 
approval  of  the  State  which  nominates 
the  project  and  the  Federal  cochalrmen 
will  be  necessary  for  a  project  consist- 
ent with  an  approved  State  plan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Otherwise,  it  is  the  same 
situation  tliat  is  presently  available  to 
the  various  States  within  the  region? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will. the  Governors  still  be 
able  to  have  a  representative  in  Wash- 
ington to  oversee  their  interests  on  a 
day-to-day  basis? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  also  is  a  matter 
for  clarification.  As  the  committee  re- 
poi-t  indicates,  the  States  may  wish  to 
maintain  staff  in  Washington  to  per- 
form day-by-day  liaison  and  fimctlons 
tliat  are  advisory  in  nature.  I  think  this 
Is  a  valuable  role,  as  the  continuity  of 
informed  advice  and  counsel  will  con- 
tribute to  the  fuller  participation  of  the 
Governors  in  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion's work. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Governors  have 
the  ability  to  delegate  a  representative 
for  them  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  respond  that,  under  the 
amendments  which  are  offered,  each 
Governor  may  appoint  an  alternate,  who 
can  appear  and  vote  in  place  of  the  Gov- 
ernor at  the  commission  meetings. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  there  any  restriction  as 
to  when  this  delegate  may  or  may  not 
vote? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  A  Quonun  of  Gov- 
ernors will  be  required  to  be  present  only 
for  decisions  involving  commission  pol- 
icy, the  approval  of  State  and  regional 
development  plans  or  the  implementa- 
tion of  what  we  call  Investment  pro- 
grams, modification  or  review  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  Code,  or 
any  allocation  of  funds  among  ttie 
States. 

Mr.  FORD.  Does  the  Senator  have  an 
educated  guess  as  to  the  anticipated 
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number  of  quonmi  meetings  that  will  be 
necessary  for  Governors?  How  many 
meetings  will  require  this  quorum  of  the 
Governors  to  be  present?  At  other  meet- 
ings, altemate6  could  attend,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  response. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  Meetings  for 
the  purposes  that  I  have  indicated  would 
probably  not  need  to  be  held  more  than 
four  times  a  year.  At  least  two  meetings 
a  year  we  would  hold  with  the  Governors 
themselves  involved  personally.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  the  chairman, 
we  in  this  Chamber  caxmot  make  all  tlie 
meetings  we  are  required  to  attend  or 
should  attend,  and  we  shall  be  requiring 
the  Governors  to  leave  tlieir  States  and 
go  a  great  distance  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing. It  is  suggested  that  if  a  quorum  is 
present,  then  alternates,  in  addition  to 
the  quorum,  would  be  allowed  to  vote  and 
a  Governor  would  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  there  if  a  quonmi  of  Governors  is 
present.  So  the  Senator  is,  on  one  hand, 
requiring  a  quorum  to  be  present;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  allowing  the  alter- 
nate to  vote.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not 
be  somewhat  in  order  here,  where  we  are 
limiting  the  Governors  to  one  alternate 
and  he  is  the  only  one  that  can  vote  for 
the  Governor,  if  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
allow  the  Governor  to  designate  this 
alternate  and  allow  him  to  be  part  of  the 
quorum? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  in  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  we  have  to  establish  a 
quorum.  In  the  Senate,  if  it  is  called  for, 
we  have  to  have  a  quorum.  We  have  to 
have  a  quorum  of  the  principals  present: 
That  Is,  the  Senators  within  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senators,  of  course,  act- 
ing hi  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  it  could  be  understood  that 
here,  in  this  bill,  we  have  encouraged 
the  direct  participation  and  control  of 
the  Governors  in  the  actual  commission 
affairs.  They  will  participate  personally, 
I  hope,  in  key  commission  decisions.  The 
only  Individuals  who  would  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Governors  could  or 
would  act  for  them. 

I  think  the  effect  of  the  measure  before 
us  will  assure  this  continuation  of  the 
partnership  role  of  the  Governors.  I  give 
every  commendation  to  the  Governors. 
I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement 
today  the  effort  of  the  Governors  long 
ago  and,  of  course,  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  cochalrmen. 

Many  of  the  Appalachian  Governors 
are  in  support  of  this  measure.  Gov. 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Virgmia,  has 
given  his  strong  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  as  it  was  reported  from 
our  committee  to  the  Senate.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Governor  Moore  voted  in  favor  of  the 
original  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  in  1965. 

I  think  both  sides — and  they  are  not 
sides  that  are  in  opposition  one  with  the 
other— both  will  take  part  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  Commission's  work. 

As  previously  staited— and  I  want  to 
stress  this  point — Governors  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  the  Commission's  program  with- 
in their  own  State  boundaries. 


Mr.  FO^.  But,  Senator,  if  there  is  a 
quorum  of  Governors  present,  then  we 
allow  the  other  Governors  who  are  not 
present  their  alternate  to  vote  under  this 
legislation.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  picky, 
but  this  is  a  question  that  I  think  needs 
to  be  clarified.  If  we  are  not  going  to  al- 
low alternates  to  vote  during  a  quorum, 
then  we  ought  to  chaiige  the  legislation, 
or  we  ought  to  allow  the  altei-uates  to 
vote. 

Let  me  give  tiie  Senator  an  illustra- 
tion. I  prevailed  upon  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  to  take  a  leave  of 
absence  and  come  with  my  administra- 
tion, to  be  the  Secretary  of  my  develop- 
ment cabinet.  I  designated  him  as  my 
alternate  on  the  commission. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  well  versed  and 
well  recognized  in  economics,  in  invest- 
ment, in  costs,  in  interest  and  projection, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  leaned  on  his  knowl- 
edge as  Governor,  and  would  have  leaned 
on  his  knowledge  as  my  adviser  at  the 
meeting. 

It  seems  to  me  with  people  of  this  tal- 
ent and  with  his  ability  and  integrity 
they  should  be  recognized  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  State  of  the  Appalachian 
Commission  or  region. 

I  propose  this  only  from  my  back- 
ground of  only  6  months  ago.  Had  I 
stayed  as  Governor  I  would  have  been  co- 
chairman  for  the  past  6  months,  and  I 
believe  that  it  Is  a  responsible  avenue  to 
approach. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  consider  this  since  they 
are  limiting  the  representation  of  States 
to  two  individuals,  and  if  those  t\^o  in- 
dividuals cannot,  the  Governor  and  his 
alternate  carmot,  attend  then  they  can- 
not designate  anybody  else  to  vote  for 
them.  ITiey  can  only  be  there  to  monitor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  basically, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  under- 
stands the  thrust  of  what  the  Senator  Is 
attempting  to  do.  I  have  talked  this  over 
many  times  with  the  Senator  and  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

We  feel,  of  course,  and  I  rather  em- 
phasize it,  that  we  want  to  protect  the 
Governors  themselves  by  the  Governors 
being  participants.  I  do  not  feel  we  have 
circumscribed  the  Governors  or  made  It 
impossible  for  them  to  choose  tliose  who 
will  act  If  they  are  not  able  to  be  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  On  his  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  my  own  time.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  msrself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

The  act  that  created  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  counted  on  a  part- 
nership between  the  Appalachian  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  for  obvious 
and  apparent  reasons,  cannot  attend 
these  meetings,  and  we  specified  In  the 
1965  act  a  Federal  cochalrman  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Governors  become  the  State 
members,  and  elect  one  of  tJielr  number 
as  State  cochairman.  The  partnership  Is 
effectuated  between  the  two. 


I  think  the  question  of  whether  the 
Governor  can  appoint  someone  else,  even 
the  distinguished  dean  of  a  State  univer- 
sity, to  be  his  representative  is  beside  the 
point.  If  we  wanted  others — even  of  the 
c&Iiber  oC  ihe  dean  of  the  School  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  University  of  Kentucky  to 
represent  the  State  at  Commission  meet- 
ings we  could  have  written  that  into  law, 
but  we  did  not.  I  have  had  and  continue 
to  have  a  very  high  respect  for  the  politi- 
cal sensitivity  that  CJovemors  bring  to 
the  problems  they  address,  and  the 
strength  and  authority  of  their  position 
In  the  several  States.  I  believe  the  ab- 
sence of  Governors  at  Commission  meet- 
ings deprives  the  Commission  of  the 
unique  contribution  tliey  can  bring  to  it. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Kentucky  has  been  the  (jovemor  of 
his  Commonwealth,  and  I  do  not  expect 
he  would  disagree  with  me  when  I  say 
th^t  a  Governor  of  Kentucky  knows  more 
about  the  people  of  that  State  and  the 
requirements  of  that  State  than  anybody 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  tbat  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  true  what  the  Senator 
just  said.  But  if  the  Governor  would 
know  more  about  what  the  people  of 
Kentucky  wanted,  should  he  not  then 
have  the  ability  or  have  the  knowledge 
to  pick  someone  to  represent  him  or 
who  would  exercise  such  an  Interest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  not.  I  think  you 
would  deprive  the  regional  Commission 
of  the  unique  contribution  that  the  Gov- 
ernor can  provide.  It  would  deprive  the 
Commission  of  the  energy  and  the  limo- 
vativeness  that  a  Governor  can  bring  to 
it.  It  would  deprive  the  Commission  of 
the  full  range  and  spectrum  of  the  ex- 
perience that  is  characteristic  of  a  Gov- 
ernor— and  you  would  have  diminished 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal-State 
partnership. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  say  we  have 
conducted  hearings  all  over  this  coimtry 
on  regional  plans.  Including  State  plans, 
with  Governors  as  witnesses,  and  It  has 
been  our  experience,  as  elicited  In  tho.se 
hearings,  that  when  you  have  a  Gov- 
eiTior  who  does  not  participate  and  sends 
an  alternate,  the  Governor  has  not 
put  the  weight  of  his  own  State  and  his 
own  economic  planning  into  the  regional 
plan. 

For  many  yeans,  for  quite  a  few  years, 
I  have  asked  Governors  to  come  before 
the  subcommittee  to  state  participation 
in  regional  planning.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  regional  commissions,  but  I  did  con- 
duct hearings  also  with  respect  to  Appa- 
lachla on  the  same  subject. 

Kentucky  may  have  been  very  far  a<l- 
vanced  in  its  regional  planning,  and  Ken- 
tucky may  have  been  ready  to  send  an 
alternate,  and  I  do  not  question  tliat. 
But  I  have  come  to  beUeve  that  where 
you  do  not  have  a  Governor's  participa- 
tion, where  he  does  not  throw  the  weight 
of  his  own  State's  economic  planning  in- 
to the   deliberations   of   the   Regional 
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Commission,  very  little  happens.  Very  lit- 
tle economic  develi^ment  takes  place. 

Mr.  FORD,  liay  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  If  he  will  yield,  Mr.  President? 
The  Senator  Is  talking  about  tltte  V. 

Mr.  MOMTOTA.  I  am  speaking  not 
only  of  the  title  Vs  but  I  am  speaking 
also  of  some  of  the  experiences  In  the 
Appalachian  Reglonsil  Commission  as  of 
2  years  ago. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  was  part  of  It  then. 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Tee. 

So  we  have  asked  this  question  of  the 
other  Governors  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  they  sincerely  believe  they 
should  participate  In  economic  planning. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  amending  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  AnMdachlan  Regional 
Development  Act  states : 

(c)  Suba»ctlon  (b)  U  amended  by  adding 
the  following:  "No  decision  Involving  Com- 
inis8l(»i  poUey,  approval  of  State,  regional 
or  aubreglonal  development  plans  or  imple- 
menting Investment  programs,  any  modi- 
fication or  revision  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  Code,  or  any  allocation  of 
funds  among  tbe  States  may  be  made  with- 
out a  quorum  of  State  members  present.  The 
approval  of  project  and  grant  propoeals  shall 
be  a  responsibility  of  the  Commission  and 
exercised  In  accordance  with  section  303  of 

this  Act.". 
« 

I  am  sure,  I  know,  the  Governors  as 
"members"  of  the  Commission  would 
want  this  authority;  they  would  not  want 
to  delegate  It  to  an  alternate.  I  recog- 
nize that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
appointment  of  an  alternate,  when  a 
Governor  is  very  busy,  might  be  in  order. 
But,  personally,  may  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  that  I  think  we  need  the  par- 
ticipatim  of  the  Governors  at  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  of  the  regional  level 
if  we  are  to  have  any  meaningful  regional 
economic  development. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  say  this  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator:  That  my  appear- 
ance at  the  Regional  Commission  meet- 
ings was  sparse.  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  all  of  these  meetings, 
and  I  felt  extremely  confident  with  the 
alternate  that  I  had  designated. 

I  think,  if  the  Senator  will  look  at  the 
record,  Kentucky  has  fared  very  well  In 
its  work  wmi  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission/ 

I  just  think  If  we  are  going  to  allow 
alternates  to  vote  with  Governors  then 
we  ought  to  amend  the  bill  to  say  that 
alternates  will  be  allowed  to  be  counted 
at  any  of  these  meetings  where  a  quorum 
i.H  required. 

If  you  allow  alternates  to  vote  you 
ought  to  allow  them  to  be  represented 
to  be  able  to  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDDJG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone*.  The  time  is  imder  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  only  ask 
for  one  thing,  and  I  will  relinquish  the 
fioor  and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Stafford  and  Senator  Dominci 
may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
conscious  of  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  wish  to  reem- 
phasize  what  I  said  earUer,  and  that  Is 
that  the  Governors  themselves  should 
only  be  called  upon  for  a  maximum  of 
attendance  at  four  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission In  a  year  and,  perhaps,  a  lesser 
number. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  a  question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  language  of  the  legis- 
lation says  that  a  quorum  of  Governors 
shall  be  present,  and  then  when  we  have 
a  quorum  present  the  other  States  can 
be  represented  by  alternates  and  have 
the  same  value  of  vote  as  the  Gov- 
ernors who  are  present  and  make  the 
quorum. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  legislation.  It  seems 
untenable  to  me  where  the  Governors 
there  make  a  quorum  and  an  alternate 
from  another  State  has  the  ablUty  to  cast 
a  vote  that  is  equal  to  the  Governors'. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  comment  In  saying, 
that  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  expect  all  Governors  to  be  able 
to  attend,  but  we  do  think  that  the 
quorum  of  the  Governors  present  can 
give  the  opportunity  to  the  alternates  to 
participate. 

I  say  very  earnestly  but  in  good  humor, 
I  think  those  Governors  making  the 
quorum  should,  by  their  very  participa- 
tion, their  presence,  give  the  opportunity 
for  the  responsibility  of  the  meeting  to 
move  forward. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  knows  that 
daring  the  markup  of  this  legislation  and 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation,  a  dill- 
gent  effort  was  made  by  the  States'  co- 
chairmen  to  secure  the  presence  of  all 
the  Governors  here  In  Washington  to 
help  with  input  into  this  bill. 

I  think  they  were  only  able  to  muster 
10.  That  is  an  exception  because  an  ex- 
erted effort  was  made,  I  think. 

I  am  going  to  say,  with  several  States 
not  totally  encompassed  In  Appalachla, 
not  having  the  interest  some  other  Gov- 
ernors have,  that  one  will  find  there  will 
be  meetings  without  quorums. 

I  think  the  Senator  wants  an  effective 
working  of  this  committee.  It  has  been 
restricted  to  only  two  people,  and  the 
Governor  has  the  responsibiUty  of  facing 
up  to  his  constituents  and  facing  up  to 
the  Federal  Government,  whether  he  is 
doing  a  good  or  bad  Job  at  the  local 
level.  He  will  face  his  constituents  either 
by  vote  or  otherwise,  and  he  faces  his 
congressional  delegation  in  this  effort. 

So  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
that  individual  elected  in  the  State  to 
see  that  ARC  is  carried  out  properly. 

If  the  Senator  cannot  see  my  side  of  it, 
I  regiet  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  will  not  be  upset,  of 
course,  we  will  just  take  an  opposite 
viewpoint  on  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  being  upset, 
either. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  just  feel  we  have  got  to 
narrow  It   to   two  representatives   per 


State  If  we  are  going  to  have  some  Gov- 
ernors there  to  make  the  quorum  and 
then  an  alternate  from  smother  State  has 
equal  prerogatives  and  couTd  defeat  leg- 
islation. I  think  we  would  have  to  go  one 
way  or  the  other,  make  It  all  Governors 
or  give  them  an  opportunity  to  have  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  able  Senator  wants  to  be  cor- 
rect In  discussing  a  matter  of  detail,  just 
as  I  would  want  to  be  correct. 

It  was  not  a  Federal  cochalrman  that 
called  the  Governors'  meeting  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  FORD.  No,  a  State  cochalrman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Governors 
themselves  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  If  he 
would  have  a  meeting  with  them  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  said  that  it  was  a  diUgent 
effort  made  to  have  all  the  Governors 
from  Appalachla  here  and  they  only 
mustered  10. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Well,  that  Is  not  too 
bad:  10  out  of  13. 

There  was  one  member  who  had  a  rea- 
son for  not  being  present  because  of  ill- 
ness In  the  family. 

But,  let  us  take  April  1965,  after  the 
Appalachian  Act  had  come  into  being. 
Yes,  the  Governors  were  present  then,  12 
Governors. 

Then  let  us  take  September  1965.  Nine 
Governors,  Instead  of  the  12  Governors. 

I  have  compiled  Information  on  the 
attendance  of  Governors  at  meetings  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
since  Its  establishment  under  the  1965 
legislation. 

These  are  meetings  at  which  one  or 
more  Governors  were  present  between 
April  1965  and  August  1970: 

April  19,  1965,  all  Governors— 12. 

May  1965—2. 

June  1965 — 1. 

September  1965 — 9  out  of  12. 

June  1966 — 1. 

April  1967—1, 

January  1970 — 1. 

March  1970—2. 

June  1970 — 1. 

Since  September  1970  there  have  been 
43  Commission  meetings.  Between  Sep- 
tember 1970  and  February  1975,  there 
were  seven  meetings  with  one  Governor 
present  as  follows : 

September  1970,  Governor  McNair, 
South  Carolina. 

January  1971,  Governor  Moore,  West 
Virginia. 

September  1972,  Governor  Carter, 
Georgia. 

February  1973,  Governor  Dmin,  Ten- 
nessee. 

July  1973,  Governor  GUllgan,  Ohio. 

October  1973,  Governor  Holshouser, 
North  Carolina. 

January  1975,  Governor  Blanton.  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  February  1975  in  conjunction  with 
the  midwinter  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, there  was  a  Commission  meet- 
ing with  six  Governors  and  one  Lieuten- 
ant Governor.  The  April  1975  Commis- 
sion meeting,  held  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  had 
two  Governors  present — Carroll,  Kv.: 
and  Rhodes,  Ohio.  At  the  June  10,  1975, 
Comnii.s.sion  meetine  held  in  conjunr- 
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tion  with  the  National  Governoib  Con- 
ference, there  were  10  Governors 
present. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  September 
1970  Commission  meeting  was  held  In 
conjunction  with  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors Conference.  The  Appalachian 
Governors  met  as  the  Council  of  Appa- 
lachian Governors,  not  at  a  Commission 
meeting.  The  same  has  been  the  case  in 
several  other  Instances  as  well. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  ask  another  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  and  then  I  will  stop, 
I  see  no  reason  for  progressing. 

Will  this  legislation  require  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  to  em- 
phasize energy  development  in  the  re- 
gion, and  if  so,  how  does  it  do  it? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  a 
leader  In  the  Senate  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  contribution  that  can  be 
made  by  coal  to  the  solving  of  our  energy 
problem. 

Just  as  a  decline  in  the  coal  industry 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  Appa- 
lachla's  general  prosperity,  so  has  a  re- 
cent revival  of  the  demand  for  coal  con- 
tributed to  economic  advancements  in 
the  region.  Coal  booms  of  the  past  have 
left  few  Improvements  behind  when  they 
subsided.  Indeed,  a  number  of  the  Com- 
mission's programs  were  designed  spe- 
cifically to  remedy  problems  caused  by 
past  coal  mining  operations.  Through 
the  Appalachian  Commission,  however, 
the  region  now  has  the  capacity  to  plan 
and  manage  the  new  energy  potential 
that  we  witness  today  so  that  it  furthers 
both  the  national  interest  and  the  sound 
development  and  conservation  of  the  re- 
gion's resources.  The  legislation,  there- 
fore. Includes  a  new  section  expanding 
the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  act  and 
outlining  the  Commission's  role  in 
energy. 

This  laiiguajie  directs  the  Commission 
to  provide  a  framework  for  coordinating 
Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  toward 
anticipating  the  effects  on  the  region  of 
alternative  national  energy  poUcies  and 
practices.  It  further  must  consider  plan- 
ning for  the  growth  and  change  gener- 
ated through  accelerated  coal  develop- 
ment so  that  it  will  enhance  the  social 
and  environmental  well-being  of  the  re- 
gion. The  Commission  must  also  consider 
Implementing  activities  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  to  better  meet  the  spe- 
cial problems  generated  in  the  region 
through  national  energy  policy. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  limited 
demonstration  program  in  the  area  of 
energy-related  enterprise  development. 
The  Commission  has  Indicated  to  the 
committee  several  types  of  activities  it 
would  like  to  undertake  under  this  new 
demonstration  authority.  One  proposed 
project  would  be  with  new  equipment 
required  to  meet  environmental  stand- 
ards in  the  burning  of  high-sulphur  coal. 
Another  concerns  testing  and  demon- 
strating of  new  facilities  for  handling 
sohd  waste  by-products.  It  Is  also  rec- 
<«nlzed  that  the  demonstration  of  a 
standardized  coal  gasification  plant  Is 
desirable  to  serve  industrial  parks 
threatened  with  the  less  of  natural  sas 
supplies. 


The  committee  hopes  that  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  can  be 
the  central  clearinghouse  for  the  proper 
management  and  utilization  of  Ap- 
palachias  vast  resei-ves of  coal.  In  a  time 
of  growing  reliance  on  coal,  as  the  Na- 
tion's most  abundant  energy  source,  it  is 
imperative  that  our  coal  reserves  be 
properly  managed  and  utilized  not  only 
to  produce  the  energy  needed  by  the  Na- 
tion but  to  underglrd  the  economic  re- 
vival of  Appalachla. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
I'ague. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
little,  if  I  may,  to  the  Senator'.s  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Ser.^tor  from 
Kentucky. 

I  developed,  and  offered  in  tlie  com- 
mittee, the  new  language  of  the  act.  sec- 
tion 2(b) ,  the  chairman  has  just  referred 
to.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  define  anotlier 
facilities  or  financial  assistance  pro- 
",ram,  but  rather,  to  urge  the  Commis- 
.slon  to  address  the  opportunities  and 
the  problems  of  national  energy  require- 
ments and  production  as  they  affect  the 
Appalachian  region. 

The  new  section  2(b),  which  I  offei-ed, 
supplements  the  existing  "Findhigs  and 
Statement  of  Pmpose."  In  doing  so,  it 
adds  a  new  purpose,  as  follows: 

It  Ls,  therefore,  also  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  a  framework  for  coordinating 
Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  toward  (1) 
anticipating  the  effects  of  alternative  energy 
policies  and  practices,  (2)  planning  for  ac- 
companyiuR  growth  and  change  so  as  ta 
maximize  the  social  and  economic  benefits 
and  minimize  social  and  environmental  costs, 
and  (3)  implementing  programs  and  projects 
carried  out  In  the  region  by  Federal,  State. 
and  local  governmental  agencies  so  as  to 
better  meet  the  special  problems  generated 
in  the  region  by  the  Nation's  energy  needs 
and  policies,  including  problems  of  trans- 
portation, housine:,  communitv  facilities,  and 
human  services. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  pointed  out.  I  mav  .say 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, this  section  is  not  an  authorization 
for  projects  or  public  works,  but  rather, 
an  enjoinder  to  the  Commission,  working 
through  the  Governors  and  the  Federal 
Govei-nment,  to  try  to  define  an  energy 
policy,  create  development  opportmiities, 
and  wisely  manage  accompanying  gi-owth 
in  the  area. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  question,  is  that  the  $3  million  that 
is  requested  In  the  bill,  in  the  legislation' 
Is  that  the  figiure  of  $3  million  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  was  referring  to  section 
2<b>  supplementing— after  a  decade— the 
1965  statement  of  purpose,  and  providing 
a  general  enjoinder  of  opportunity  and 
purpo.se  to  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  energy.  The  bill  also  contains  In  sec- 
tion 302  an  energy-related  demonstra- 
tion pror?ra  •.  authorized  at  $3  million, 
which  the  chairman  mentioned  as  well 
The  committee  report  deals  with  both 
subjects  on  pages  12  and  13. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  no  further  questions 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  would  Uke  to  Inquire  of  the  Chair, 
at  what  time  will  an  amendment  to  this 


piece  of  legislation  be  accepted,  or  at 
what  final  hour,  what  is  the  latest  time 
an  niuendment  can  be  presented  to  the 
Chair  for  this  legislation' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  anv 
tune  before  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
which  can  occur  any  time  up  until  the 
time  limitation  on  both  sides.  The  bill 
is  o!5en  to  amendment  now. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  Ume  as  he  might  desire  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
3  minutes  j-emaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  hi  view 
cl  that,  let  me  especially  thank 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  how  m.ich 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  32  minutes 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  ad- 
ditional time. 

Let  me  yield  all  of  It  and  let  the  chair- 
man retain  his  3  minutes.  I  vield  .such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Mi.vsi.ssi!jui  mav 
wish. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  not  um;  ove-   :< 

imnutes.  I  certahily  thank  the  Senaio.- 
ironi  Tennessee. 

I  want  to  especially  Uiank  the  meni- 
hership  of  our  Public  Works  Committee 

lor  then-  atUtude  in  renewing  and  re- 
enacting  this  Appalachian  Act.  It  had 
been  under  attack,  to  a  degree  in  the 
last  few  years.  They  certainly  have  taken 
tile  wise  course. 

This  Ls  a  fine  Illustration,  too  ol  I'le 
possibility  and  the  practical  side  of  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  Ujc 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  In 
fact,  this  was  Initiated  originally  by  tlit- 
Governoi-s  of  the  States.  During  the  fiist 
tenure  or  Uie  first  few  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. Mississippi  was  not  included  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  recall 
was  quite  active  in  helping  to  get  an 
amendment  that  was  offered  when  tht 
act  was  renewed  and  it  did  include  a 
portion  of  Mississippi. 

I  want  to  again  thank  the  recent  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Kentucky,  Mr.  Cooper  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Pubhc  Woiks 
Committee.  He,  along  with  the  Senatoi 
from  West  Virginia,  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  I  remember  it  wa.s 
rejected  at  first  by  the  committee  but 
under  their  motion  it  was  reconsidered 
We  are  grateful.  It  has  been  vei-y  helpful 

I  happen  to  be  the  one  who  handles  the 
appropriation  bUl  where  these  funds  arc- 
included,  and  I  have  the  chance  to  get 
into  the  actual  operations  of  the  pro- 
grams, to  come  into  firsthand  contact 
with  the  good  they  are  doing.  I  am  also 
ianuhar  with  the  many  dlflerent  ways  bv 
which  it  reaches  down  into  the  various 
educational  needs  of  the  people  tlie 
health  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  really  a 
people's  piogi-am. 

Now  the  corridor  highway  that  hi^^ 
been  built  in  some  areas,  and  which  the 
Governors  and  other  members  have  con- 
sMered,  Is  going  to  allot  some  of  that 
mileage  to  Mississippi,  i  am  grateful  for 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pubhc  Works  my  appreciation  for 
the  fact  that  the  committee  has  accepted 
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and  reported  in  this  bill  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  concerning  Appalachian 
corridor  highways.  This  amendment  will 
bring  Mississippi  and  Alabama  into  full 
partnership  in  the  Appalachla  highway 
programs  for  the  first  time. 

Mississippi  was  not  included  in  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  it  was  originally  passed.  In 
1966  I  initiated  an  effort  to  have  the 
counties  of  northeast  Mississippi  included 
in  the  programs.  A  study  by  the  staff  of 
the  Appalachian  Commission  demon- 
strated that  this  portion  of  Mississippi 
was  integrally  related  to  the  Appalachian 
region,  and  should  be  included  in  Ap- 
palachla. In  October  of  1967  the  Congress 
amended  the  Appalachian  Act  to  include 
20  counties  in  northeast  Mississippi  and 
also  added  the  two  contiguous  counties 
in  northwest  Alabama. 

By  this  time  all  authorized  mileage  for 
corridor  highways  had  been  allocated  to 
the  other  States,  except  for  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina,  which  had  not  received 
an  allocation. 

In  1970  the  Appalachian  Commission 
holtiated  a  study  of  high^tay  corridor 
needs  In  these  three  States,  and  in 
March  of  1973  two  additional  corridors 
were  selected  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  one  In  South  Carolina  need- 
ed authorization  for  only  13  miles,  and 
this  was  provided  from  what  was  left  ol 
the  original  mileage  total  approved  by 
Congress. 

The  corridor  highway  which  runs 
through  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  how- 
ever, is  much  longer,  and  thei-e  was  in- 
sufficient authorization  left  to  cover  It 
This  highway,  known  as  Corridor  V— 
Vee— runs  from  Interstate  55,  at  Bates- 
ville.  Miss.,  eastward  through  Oxford. 
Tupelo,  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  to  Chatta- 
nooga. 

An  additional  authorization  of  200 
miles  of  corridor  highway  is  required, 
and  the  bill  as  reported  provides  this 
amount.  There  is  a  corresponding  re- 
duction of  200  miles  In  authorized  ac- 
cess highways.  The  Federal  cochairman 
has  testified  that  this  much  of  the  au- 
thorized access  highways  is  in  excess  of 
needs,  and  that  an  exchange  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  have  voted  to  give 
this  new  corridor  highway  their  full  ap- 
proval, and  have  allocated  the  first  $11 
million  toward  its  construction.  What  is 
needed  now  Is  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  bllL  I  commend  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for 
including  it.  and  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bffl  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Not  only  has  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stxnnis)  a 
concern  for  the  area.  Including  his  State. 
but  once  that  concern  came  Into  being 
and  he  luiderstood  what  could  be  done, 
he  was  active  In  the  Senate  In  an  at- 
teini>t  to  have  the  Indu^n  of  a  section 
at  Mississippi  in  the  region.  So  the  con- 
cern was  translated  Into  a  commitment 
and  that  commitment  has  continued. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again.  I  am  most  grateful. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mike  Hathaway  may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  and  vote  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mi-.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

first.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
V/orlcs  Comniittee  (Mr.  Randolph',  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Baker), 
and  the  entire  committee  for  the  de- 
vsloprncnt  of  this  bill,  S.  1513,  which  I 
think  is  an  out.^ta;iding  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  for  ex- 
pressing some  very  real  concerns  that 
have  developed  over  the  operational  as- 
pects of  thi-  le^s'aticp.  I  fiink  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  can  view  this  legis- 
lation from  a  unique  position,  having 
recsntly  o':scrved  it  both  from  the  gu- 
bernatorial '■tandroint  a-'d  now  from  the 
legislative  standpoint.  I  believe  the  con- 
cerns he  expresses  are  entitled  to  very 
serious  consideration.  Hopefully,  by  the 
time  the  legislatnn  rcach'»s  its  final 
passage,  some  accomjnodation  on  the 
particiration  question  can  be  mado. 

Nevertheless,  an  extensive  set  of  hear- 
ings and  numerous  contacts  with  the  In- 
volved governors  and  Federal  officials 
have  resulted  in  what  can  only  be  termed 
an  excellent  framework  for  the  future 
operation  of  ARC. 

From  the  expanded  statement  of  pur- 
poses focusing  on  energy  development, 
to  a  call  for  innovative  housing  programs 
in  Appalachla,  to  the  encouragement  of 
new  health,  nutrition,  and  child  care 
programs,  S.  ]?13,  i«.  tbroui?hout.  en  ex- 
ample of  a  job  well  done. 

I  am  pflrticularJy  pleaspd  that  the 
committee  has  set  the  policy  direction 
for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  crucial  is- 
sue facing  the  Appalachian  region,  that 
is,  proper  development  of  the  vast  coal 
reserves  which  exist  there.  As  I  stated 
in  mv  testimony  before  the  conunlttee, 
the  Nation's  great  need  for  energy  sup- 
plies dictates  that  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  must  concentrate  Its 
efforts  on  provldlnarfor  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  »ergy  resources  lo- 
cated within  ARC'S  boundaries. 

The  Commission  must  be  charged  with 
the  task  of  assuring  that  the  fallout  from 
development  of  these  resources  in  Appa- 
lachla be  constructive  in  nature.  More 
succinctly,  the  "boom-bust*  cycle  must 
be  broken. 

ARC  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  co- 
ordinating an  orderly  attack  upon  the 
problems  attendant  to  that  development 
which  must  take  place  to  accommodate 
the  projected  doubling  of  coal  production 
within  the  region. 

Keeping  that  in  mind.  I  believe  It  is 
Incimibent  upon  ARC  to  adhere  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the 
expanded  statement  of  purposes  con- 
tained in  S.  1513.  which  the  Senator 


from  Tennessee  described  just  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

In  giving  its  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  reserves,  the  Conmilssion 
would  be  focusing  very  properly  on  the 
industry  indigenous  to  the  region.  I 
firmly  believe  we  have  to  be  realistic  in 
assessing  the  suitability  of  Appalachla 
for  the  diversified  enterprise  develop- 
ment concept  which  ARC  has  advocated. 
Thus,  I  am  again  delighted  at  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  which  ties  this 
cDncept  to  energy  related  facihties  be- 
fore it  can  be  implemented.  I  think  we 
have  to  closely  oversee  even  this  activity 
in  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  operat- 
ing grants  to  private  enterprise  opera- 
tions should  become  part  of  ARC's  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  my  very  firm  opinion  that  the  new 
section  225  of  the  original  act,  calling 
for  an  area-wide  action  plarming  pro- 
gram, should  b3  used  as  the  vehicle  for 
implementing  the  expanded  statement  of 
purposes  mentioned  earlier.  Surely,  any 
comprehensive  planning  for  any  area 
within  the  Appalachian  region  must  give 
sufficient  attention  to  the  energy  related 
situations  in  that  area.  I  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  be  strong  in  Its  promo- 
tion of  this  concept. 

Also,  I  must  say  that  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  see  that  the  committee  has 
called  for  a  study  on  the  effect  of  the 
special  requirements  and  restrictions  of 
tlie  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 
and  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  I 
have  addressed  this  issue  many  times  in 
the  past  and  would  be  quick  to  point  out 
that  these  requirements  and  restrictions 
do  indeed  cause  major  problems  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  results  of  the  study  called  for  In  S. 
1513  will  lead  to  solutions  aimed  at  ac- 
commodating the  unique  land  use  situa- 
tions present  in  Appalachla. 

One  of  Uie  great  strengths  of  America 
lies  in  the  abihty  to  examine  ourselves 
and  our  pohcies  and  the  capacity  of  our 
institutions  to  respond  to  different  needs 
as  they  confront  us.  S.  1513  is  tlie  result 
of  a  very  close  examination  of  the  ARC. 
I  believe  that  it  chau-ts  the  course  for  pos- 
itive action  by  the  Commission  in  meet- 
ing the  widely  recognized  social  and  hu- 
man needs  of  the  people  in  Appalachla  as 
well  as  the  energy  requirements  of  the 
country.  Implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  should  be  undertaken  in 
that  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  thne  re- 
maining, I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee as  to  whether  he  agrees  that  the  area- 
wide  planning  program  called  for  in  S. 
1513  should  be  the  primary  vehicle  for 
focusing  the  necessary  attention  on  the 
development  of  the  region's  coal  re- 
sources? Also,  does  the  committee  antic- 
ipate that  ARC  will  soon  provide  a  prog- 
ress report  on  the  scope  of  the  resources 
development  program  efforts? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  such  additional  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  X 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
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from  Kentucky  as  to  the  value  of  the 
areawide  action  planning  approach  un- 
der section  225  as  the  vehicle  for  imple- 
menting the  new  statement  of  purpose, 
directing  the  Commission's  efforts  to  the 
problems  of  energy  development.  This 
will  focus  the  attention  of  the  States  and 
the  local  development  districts,  in  their 
planning  under  section  225,  on  how  best 
10  accommodate  the  region's  growth  in 
energy  production  and  to  assure  that  the 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  con- 
sequences of  that  growth  are  considered. 

As  the  Senator  suggests,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  does  expect  an 
early  report  from  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission on  the  progi'ess  in  implementing 
its  new  energy-related  demonstration 
authority  under  section  302(b),  as  well 
as  the  way  in  which  the  new  statement  of 
pm'pose  is  being  reflected  in  the  planning 
process  under  section  225. 

I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  would  just  say  that  I  hope  the 
committee  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
see  that  the  reports  on  tlie  efforts  In 
this  regard,  on  the  scope  of  resource  de- 
velopment programs,  are  received  in  a 
timely  maimer. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  pledge,  insofar  as 
the  committee  itself  and  its  members 
can  function,  that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chaiiTnan,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Temiessee 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Tennessee,  and  I 
nse  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker  \ 
and  their  other  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  con- 
ducting this  important  program;  and  I 
would  like  to  expre-ss  my  special  appre- 
ciation to  them  for  the  consideration 
that  has  been  given  to  the  title  V  com- 
missions. The  New  England  commission 
has  been  an  important  instrument  for 
plannmg  in  New  England,  and  I  think 
it  can  become  more  so  as  a  result  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

At  the  moment,  however,  I  rise  not  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  this  after- 
noon by  so  many  of  our  colleagues,  but 
to  comment  on  this  measure  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  S.  1513,  authorizes  funding  for 
eight  joint  Federal-State  programs  that 
are  particularly  important  in  time  of  re- 
cession. 

Each  of  the  Federal-State  regional 
commissions  now  in  existence  uses  Fed- 
eral funding  and  State  knowledge  of  re- 
gional problems  to  design  and  carry  out 
programs  to  raise  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  regions  in  which  the  commis- 
sions function. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
is  the  pioneer  program  among  these 
eight.  The  budget  authority  and  outlays 
which  are  called  for  in  this  bill  are  with- 


in the  ceiUngs  which  the  Senate  and 
Hou.se  Budget  Committees  nssumed  in 
setting  overall  budget  targets  for  fiscal 
1976.  Outlays  for  housing,  manpower 
training,  health  and  other  programs  in 
the  Appalachian  region  are  not  in- 
creased under  this  bill.  Outlays  for  high- 
way consti-uction  which  is  essential  for 
encouraging  the  development  of  new  in- 
dustries in  the  area  are  increased  by  some 
S20  million  over  the  outlays  requested  by 
the  Pi'e.sident. 

I  supported  this  bill  hi  committee.  I 
support  it  on  the  fioor.  The  bill  is  within 
tlie  budget  authority  and  outlay  tai-gets 
which  we  .set  in  the  bud{;ct  resolution 
last  spring. 

For  that,  I  wish  especially  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vh-- 
ginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  The  committee,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  has 
helped  to  demonstrate  that  the  principles 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  a  commit- 
ment to  the  development  of  our  hximan 
resources  can  go  hand  in  hand. 

Finally,  I  wLsh  to  note  that  this  bill 
benefits  other  regional  commissions 
throughout  the  country  by  the  increased 
support  for  those  commissions  we  have 
provided  In  title  V.  Among  the  regional 
commissions  which  will  benefit  from  the 
provisions  of  title  V  is  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  which  operates  in 
my  own  State  of  Maine.  The  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission  has  been  an 
especially  effective  force  in  the  areas  of 
energy  allocation  and  transportation 
planning  in  my  region,  and  I  believe 
that  the  additional  investment  which 
title  V  makes  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems  will  prove  worthwhile. 

I  yield  the  fioor,  Mr.  President,  agam 
with  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Temiessee  and  to  the  chairman  and  floor 
msinager  of  the  bill. 

ADOrriONAL        STATEMENTS       ON       APPALACHIAN 

reoional  development  act  amfnoment  of 

1975 — S.    1«13 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  has 
hicluded  in  S.  1513  an  expansion  of  pro- 
gram authority  and  increa.sed  authoiiza- 
tion  levels  for  the  title  V  regional  com- 
missions. These  are  important  first  steps 
in  helping  States,  with  severe  energy  re- 
source development  Impacts,  to  plian  for 
meethig  those  impacts  adequately.  The 
committee  has  essentially  adopted  the 
substance  of  S.  1189,  hitroduced  earlier 
this  year  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  Senator  Mansfield.  Senator  Met- 
CALF,  and  myself. 

This  is,  however,  a  first  step  only.  A 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  authorizations 
which  are  likely  to  flow  from  this  bill 
demonsti-ates  that  the  amount  will  be 
far  from  adequate  to  deal  with  the  energy 
impact  problem.  For  example,  the  Four 
Comei-s  Regional  Commission,  which 
serves  Utah.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  may  see  its  fimding  level  go 
from  its  present  $5  million  to  somewhere 
near  $12.5  million. 

While  that  is  a  great  improvement, 
and  will  help  the  Commission  to  assist 
member  States  in  planning  for  the  new 
population  influxes  which  they  are  going 
to  experience,  It  is  not  a  sum  which  can 


make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  capital  needs 
for  new  constraction.  For  example,  it  ha.s 
been  recently  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  new  town  to  seiTe  tlie 
Kaiparowits  powerplant  in  southern 
Utah  will  be  $600  million.  Unless  we  find 
adequate  means  of  helping  States  finance 
such  projects,  the  West  is  going  to  be- 
come bhghted  with  shantytown  .slunk.s 
rind  the  old  Western  tragedy  of  tlie 
boomtown  will  be  replayed  over  and  over 
aoi-oss  a  dozen  States. 

So,  as  I  reminded  my  colleagues  yester- 
day when  we  considered  and  passed  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  this  is  an 
issue  to  which  the  Senate  must  retmn 
with  comprehensive  legislation.  I  will 
have  such  legislation  ready  to  introduce 
immediately  after  Labor  Day.  I  hope  that 
we  can  move  expeditiously  to  meet  this 
real  and  growing  problem. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  tlie  Record  an  article  from  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribime  of  July  16  regarding  tliis 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor!).. 
as  iollows : 

Enkrgy  .^rfa  .Shantytowns  Sun  as  Futvrk 
Utah  Blight 

Utah's  population  will  double  by  the  yei.r 
2000,  and  much  of  the  increase  may  come  In 
'•slum  shantytowns"  around  energy  resoiinc 
sites. 

R.  Tbayne  Robson,  director,  Uulversitjr  of 
Utah  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Re - 
.search,  made  this  warning  as  he  dlscusseU 
Utah's  energy  problems  with  members  of  two 
legislative  interim  committees  today. 

Planned  energy  projects  will  result  In  fi^c 
new  commuiaties  of  20,000  people  each  in 
the  non-metropolitan  areas  of  Utah,  he  said. 
Each  community  will  need  utilities,  schools, 
health  care  and  other  municipal  services. 

The  Legislature  faces  the  question  of  wlio' 
wUl  pay  for  these  communities  and  additions 
to  existing  developments,  it  was  noted. 

The  co.st  of  the  new  town  of  Kaiparowits 
alone  wUi  be  over  »600  million.  Robson  said. 
Unless  federal  and  state  governments  and  the 
energy  companies  help  pay  for  additions  to 
develop  towns  such  as  Price,  the  people 
there  now  wUl  suffer  a  heavy  financial  bur- 
den to  pay  for  expansions  that  won't  upgrade 
their  own  services  and  may  in  fact  down- 
grade them,  he  said. 

Within  the  next  three  years,  the  federnl 
government  will  "wake  up"  and  move  to  ap- 
prove several  delayed  energy  projects,  Rob- 
son predicted.  Unless  Utah  has  planned  for 
that,  he  said,  the  state  may  soon  be  dotted 
with  unplanned  shantytowns. 

Water  will  be  a  limiting  factor  on  develop- 
ment in  the  next  20  years,  he  said.  The  state 
has  enough  water  for  the  next  decade  but 
studies  should  be  made  to  determine  where 
It  Is,  how  much  there  Is  and  how  It  Is  being 
used. 

Robson  spoke  to  members  of  the  Economic 
Development,  Business  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  the  Natural  Resoiirces,  Energy  and 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appalacliian  Regional  Commission  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  in  its  nearl.\ 
10  years  of  existence,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  mast  of  its  original  goals  can  be 
fully  achieved  by  the  end  of  the  2-year 
extension  authorized  by  S.  1513. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  I  have 
generally  preferred  a  revenue-sharing 
approach  to  most  social  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
liove  voted  agaiast  similar  legislation  in 
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the  past.  However,  there  are  features  of 
this  bill  that  I  believe  are  highly  con- 
stiuctive;  and.  because  of  these.  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  S.  1513.  even  though  one 
of  its  innovations  disturbs  me. 

S.  1513  expands  the  authority,  powers, 
aud  authorizations  of  the  Regional  Com- 
missions established  under  title  V  of  the 
Pubhc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
mei  t  Act  of  1965. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  CommLs- 
&ion  was  established  only  after  extensive 
hearings  which  documented  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  Appaiachia,  and  pro- 
vided valuable  guidance  to  the  commit- 
tee as  to  how  the  legislation  sloould  be 
fashioned.  There  have  been  no  such 
hearings  on  the  expansion  of  the  title  V 
Commissions.  There  Is  no  body  of  evi- 
dence documenting  the  need  for  these 
changes.  In  fact,  rather  tlian  being  use- 
ful, in  the  particular  context  of  these 
regions,  this  legislation  may  simply  add 
another  layer  of  cumbersome,  costlj-, 
and  time-consuming  bureaucracy. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  House  com- 
mittee will  insist  on  deleting  this  provi- 
sion from  the  bill,  at  least  until  there 
has  been  a  full  range  of  hearings  in  both 
Chambers  docimienting  the  need  for  and 
detailing  th^;  appropriate  directions  of 
such  expansion  and  changes,  if  any. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  especially  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rakdolph)  and  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakm)  ,  for  having  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  to  S.  1513.  Thev 
have  shown  great  understanding  for  the 
special  proUems  faced  by  many  of  the 
Indians  within  the  Appalachian  Region. 
The  amendment  was  offered  because 
I  have  long  been  troubled  by  the  deplor- 
able health  status  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
of    Indians,    in    particular.    Dlptheria. 

whooping    cough,    polio,    tuberculosis 

aU  have  loomed  as  major  health  prob- 
lems to  the  Senecas,  weakening  their 
resistance  and  destroying  the  quality  of 
their  lives. 

Responsibility  for  theh:  health  needs 
has  vacillated  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  New  York, 
resulting  in  health  care  that  has  been 
administered  on  a  piecemeal,  episodic 
basis.  Quite  obviously,  these  shifts  of  re- 
sponsibility back  and  forth  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  has 
not  worked.  At  present,  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion is  the  only  federally  recognised  res- 
ervation tribe  not  receiving  Federal 
funds  through  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  Seneca  Nation  recognizes  this 
fact  and  decided  to  do  something  about 
it. 

With  great  care  and  admirable  objec- 
tivity, the  Senecas  examined  their  owti 
health  problems  and  needs.  They  devel- 
oped a  modest,  technically  sound  and 
viable  health  service  proposal  for  which 
I  submitted  testimony  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  May  15. 

My  amendment  to  S.  1513  goes  one 
step  farther.  It  would  make  those  qual- 
ified under  the  Snyder  Act  eligible  for 
supplemental  assistance  under  section 
214  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
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opment  Act.  It  would  thereby  ens\ire  that 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
would  have  the  authority  to  provide 
funds  either  as  a  supplemental  grant  or 
as  a  basic  grant,  sometimes  knon'n  as  a 
first  dollar  grant,  to  the  Seneca  Nation 
of  Indians  and  other  grantees  who  are 
eligible  under  the  Snyder  Act. 

It  would  enable  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  to  utilize  a  portion 
of  its  appropriation  for  land  acquisition, 
construction,  and/or  purchase  of  the 
medical  equipment  which  is  so  vital  to 
meeting  primary  health  care  needs. 

This  amendment  would  enable  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  authorized 
project  grants  to  those  eligible  under 
the  Snyder  Act,  up  to  a  maximimi  of  80 
percent. 

It  would  do  so  merely  by  clai-ifying  the 
authority  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  allowing  it  to  more 
fully  utilize  its  appropriation. 

The  health  and  future  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians  will  surely  be  favor- 
ably shaped  by  this  measure. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful that  the  committee  choose  to  incor- 
porate into  S.  1513  several  other  sug- 
gestions which  I  made,  l&s  recommenda- 
tions sought  to  Increase  the  representa- 
tiveness and  accountability  of  the  ARC 
with  respect  to  the  local  citizens  whom  it 
serves.  I  proposed  that  frequent  local 
PUbUc  hearings  on  present  and  future 
ARC  projects  be  required  by  legislation, 
and  that  citizens  and  local  governments 
be  further  represented  and  tovolved  in 
subregional  planning  and  the  local  de- 
velopment districts.  The  committee  has 
added  the  substance  of  these  proposals  to 
the  bill  both  In  the  statutory  and  the 
report  language. 

I  believe  that  these  additions  will 
genuinely  Increase  the  accomitability 
and  responsiveness  of  the  ARC  to  the 
people  it  serves,  and  toereby  help  to 
insure  the  appropriateness  and  effective- 
ness of  its  programs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
gicmal  Development  Act  of  1975  which  we 
act  on  today  will  assure  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  seven  title  V 
commissions  set  up  by  the  Congress  in 
1965.  This  legislation  will  not  only  in- 
crease the  authorizatjops  providing  an 
equitable  funding  level  for  all  of  the 
commissions,  but  will  assure  that  the 
commissions'  authority  In  the  critical 
areas  of  energy,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, and  health  is  expanded  to  fully  uti- 
lize the  capabilities  of  the  commission 
to  solve  our  most  pressing  problems. 

We  will  hear  today  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  story  of  the  commissions  and 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  commis- 
sions have  faced  which  this  legislation 
is  designed  to  solve.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  to  my  colleagues  what  the  New 
England  RegUmal  Commission  has 
meant  to  the  States  in  New  England  as 
they  face  severe  economic  dislocation. 

It  is  Important  that  we  consider  what 
the  title  V  regional  commissions  have 
already  accomplished  ha  spite  of  limited 
funding  and  authority  and  that  we  rec- 
ognize in  these  achievements,  the  poten- 
tial of  the  commissions  to  provide  eco- 


nomic development  and  stability  for 
areas  of  this  nation  with  special  needs 
The  New  England  Regional  Commis-' 
sion  has  assisted  the  States  of  the 
Northeast  in  developing  programs  and 
policies  which  have  already  favorablj' 
impacted  an  area  severely  hit  by  energy 
shortages  and  high  prices  and  sky-rock- 
eting unemployment. 

EKEBGY 

Tlie  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  four  central  objectives  in  work- 
ing with  the  New  England  States  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  energy  policy: 

First,  to  secure  a  long-term  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  energy  which  will  satisfy 
the  region's  needs; 

Second,  to  acquire  energy  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  promote  economic  de- 
velopment consistent  with  social  needs 
and  environmental  safeguards; 

Third,  to  assure  equitable  pricing  of 
energy  placing  New  England  in  balance 
with  other  regions  of  the  country;  and 

Fourth,  to  promote  economic  and  effi- 
cient utUization  of  all  energy  forms 
available. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  New  Eng- 
land States  with  the  assistance  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  will 
have  completed  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  feasible  oil  refinrey  sites,  deepwater 
port  faciUtles,  and  petroleimi  product 
distribution  systems. 

The  commission  has  completed  and 
presented  to  the  Governors  of  the  New 
England  States  suggested  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  energy  emergencies  including 
regional  contingency  plans  for  shortages 
of  residual  fuel  and  the  development  of 
an  emergency  regional  air  quality  man- 
agement program. 

To  date,  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  has  provided  $735,000  In 
energy  capability  grants  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  England  develop  their  own 
programs  for  energy  resource  develop- 
ment within  their  States. 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

The  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  provided  $200,000  for  the  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  the  fishing  industry  In  New 
England,  America's  oldest  industry  and 
the  one  in  greatest  need  of  assistance; 
$100,000  has  been  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  fishing  Industry 
groups  which  will  Include  fishermen, 
processors,  and  Government  officials 
working  together  to  achieve  tlie  goal  of 
restoring  the  fishing  Industry  to  eco- 
nomic stability.  Funds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  a  market 
for  undei-utilized  species  and  an  offshore 
scallop  research  survey  will  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  harvesting  scallops 
from  deep  water.  In  Massachusetts,  In- 
novative demonstration  projects  are 
proving  the  efficiency  of  new  equipment 
and  techniques  In  fishing.  And  an  addi- 
tional $100,000  project  Is  studying  the 
methods  of  reducing  the  effects  of  red 
tide  for  the  future  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  is  assisting  In  two 
Important  projects  to  provide  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  Improve  the  qualtiy  of  life 
In  our  oldest  residential  centers.  In 
Lowell,  the  commission  has  already  pro- 
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vided  $350,000  to  revitalize  the  center 
of  the  city  by  providing  pedestrian  malls 
and  scenic  and  educational  experiences 
for  young  people.  The  commission  has 
provided  $50,000  to  the  Hooslc  Commu- 
nity Resources  Corp.  for  the  renovation 
of  Windsor  Mill  and  the  restoration  of 
historic  sections  of  North  Adams. 

Tourism  is  a  major  industry  in  New 
England  and  the  first  industry  to  be  hit 
by  energj'  shortages  and  weather  fluc- 
tuations. 

Over  $700,000  has  been  provided  to  the 
New  England  states  by  the  Commission 
to  alleviate  the  economic  drain  to  com- 
munities suffering  both  snow  and  energy 
shortages  and  to  promote  tourism  in  New 
England  particularl>-  for  our  Bicenten- 
nial celebration. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
unemployment  has  soared  as  a  result  of 
military  base  cutbacks  and  closings  and 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission 
has  set  up  task  foixes  in  each  of  the 
base  conversion  areas  to  determine  how 
best  to  use  the  existing  facilities  to  pro- 
vide jobs  and  return  economic  stability 
to  the  community. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  worked  on  two  important  pro- 
grams which  both  sei-ve  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  New  England;  $100,000 
has  been  funded  to  the  Nashua  River 
program  to  assure  that  established  water 
quality  standards  are  met,  that  the 
Nashua  is  reclaimed  for  the  people  for 
their  recreational  use,  that  the  plans  de- 
veloped are  consistent  with  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  area.  The  amount  of 
$900,000  in  State  management  grants 
has  been  awarded  ttie  New  England 
States  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
Governors'  ofiBces  capability  to  plan  and 
manage  economic  development  efforts. 

TR.\NSPOP.TATION 

The  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  recognized  that  efficient  and 
economical  transportation  is  crucial  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  region 
and  has  three  important  programs  to  as- 
sist in  transportation  development.  A 
$405,000  study  was  completed  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad  which  was  help- 
ful both  in  establishing  that  the  B  and 
M  could  be  reorganized  effectively  and  ha 
developing  plans  for  the  national  rail- 
road reorganization  program.  The  Com- 
mission also  conducted  a  feed  grain 
freight  rate  investigation  which  will  as- 
sist New  England  in  obtaining  relief 
from  dlscriminatoiT  freight  rates  which 
place  New  England  farmers  in  an  Im- 
paired competitive  position  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  In  working  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  New  England  States,  the 
Commission  has  provided  $300,000  in 
railroad  capabiUty  grants  to  assist  the 
development  of  rail  facilities  mihin  each 
New  England  State. 

In  energy,  in  economic  and  community 
development,  in  transportation,  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  with  lim- 
ited funds  and  limited  authority  has 
managed  to  become  an  effective  force  in 
the  revitalization  of  the  New  England 
States.  Their  achievements  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  dealing 
with  economic  development  on  a  re- 
gional basis  and  solving  regional  prob- 
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lems  hi  a  coordinated  and  cooperative 
effort. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  the  other  title  V  commissions 
have  proven  their  effectiveness.  It  is  up 
to  this  Congress  to  provide  the  kind  of 
autliority  and  funding  which  will  assure 
that  what  is  now  clear  they  can  accom- 
plish, will  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1975  and  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, its  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Baker,  for  their  diligent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  bill. 

This  legislation  accomplishes  several 
key  obiectives  which  I  support.  First, 
it  continues  the  authority  for  an  effec- 
tive economic  development  program  in 
the  Appalachian  Region.  Second,  this 
bill  recognizes  the  similarity  of  mission 
of  the  seven  regional  commissions  cre- 
ated under  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
This  legislation  takes  a  major  stride  to- 
ward granting  the  title  V  commissions 
the  autonomy,  expanded  program  au- 
thority, and  reasonable  level  of  funding 
which  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  ef- 
fectively plan  and  catalyze  development 
in  these  regions  facing  economic  lag. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  S.  1513  ex- 
tends the  authority  for  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  programs  for  2  years, 
and  authorizes  the  title  V  commissions 
for  1  additional  year  beyond  the  present 
law.  so  that  the  statutory  authority  for 
all  of  these  regional  commissions  will 
probably  be  reviewed  simultaneously  by 
Congress  in  1977.  Along  with  the  modest 
increase  in  funding  for  the  title  Vs.  this 
further  signifies  congressional  Intent 
that  all  regional  commissions  should  be 
treated  equitably. 

Although  only  six  counties  in  my  State 
are  included  in  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  Appalachian  Region,  the  programs 
of  this  regional  commission  have  been 
very  beneficial  in  meeting  transporta- 
tion, health,  education,  and  other  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  problems  in 
the  western  part  of  South  Carolina.  With 
a  nonhighway  funding  authorization  of 
$267  million  for  the  2-year  fiscal  period 
of  1976  and  1977.  all  of  the  Included 
States  should  be  able  to  continue  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  fife  for  persons  in 
Appaiachia.  Because  transportation 
needs  are  especially  great  in  this  area, 
this  legislation  authorizes  additional 
funds  for  planned  highway  construction 
programs  in  the  1978-80  period.  I  recog- 
nize the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
Appalachian  Region  and,  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  national  budget  priorities, 
support  efforts  to  meet  these  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  appar- 
ent that  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
experiencing  critical  economic  and  en- 
vironmental problems  which  interface 
on  a  regional  multistate  basis.  That  is 
the  rationale  for  the  title  V  regional  com- 
missions, and  I  believe  the  expanded  au- 
thority and  funding  given  them  imder 
this  bill  will  enable  them  to  achieve 
successes  similar  to  the  Appalachian 
Commi?.'^ion. 


This  legislation  authorizes  $200  million 
for  the  title  V  commissions  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  an  increase  of  $50  million. 

However,  as  most  of  us  are  aware, 
budget  limitations  have  held  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  title  V  commis- 
sions to  approximately  $42  million  for 
this  past  fiscal  year.  This  low  funding 
level  has  seriously  hindered  the  commis- 
sions from  fulfilling  their  action  planning 
roles  and  will  have  to  be  increased  if 
they  are  to  ever  achieve  the  favorable 
results  shown  in  the  Appalachian  area. 
S.  1513  gives  particular  emphasis  to 
planning  and  demoiostration  projects  by 
the  title  V  commissions  in  the  areas  of 
tran-sportation.  energy,  health  care,  and 
vocational- technical  education.  Tliese 
are  certainly  areas  of  special  need  in  the 
five-State  Coastal  Plains  Region,  and  I 
am  sure  this  expanded  program  author- 
ity will  prove  beneficial  in  other  title  V 
areas. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  several 
important  points  regarding  the  philoso- 
phy and  operation  of  regional  economic 
development  programs.  These  regional 
development  programs  have  all  been  jus- 
tified primarily  on  the  basis  that  the 
particular  areas  Included  in  the  Ap- 
palachian and  the  title  V  commissions 
have  special  economic  and  social  needs 
which  are  supposedly  more  critical  than 
the  general  problems  in  areas  outside  the 
commissions'  jurisdiction.  Given  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  poorest  counties  in 
my  State  of  South  Carolina  are  not  in- 
cluded in  either  the  Appalachian  or  the 
title  V  Coastal  Plains  Commission  juris- 
diction. I  question  the  logic  of  the  def- 
initional boundaries. 

Second.  I  want  to  say  tliat  I  hope 
these  programs  will  prove  truly  success- 
ful In  helping  these  areas  to  cope  witli 
common  problems  and  overcome  eco- 
nomic lag.  If  this  approach  does  not 
work,  then  we  are  not  only  wasting 
the  taxpayers'  money  but  we  had  better 
reexamine  the  theories  and  methods  of 
regional  economic  development.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  these  programs  will  be  so  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  prosperity  to  these 
areas  of  our  country  that  the  programs 
will  soon  become  unnecessary.  That 
should  be  the  ultii^ate  goal  of  our  efforts 
here  today,  becaul(el,  for  one,  have  no 
desire  to  perpetuateTlny  publicly  funded 
program  or  bureaucratic  structure  be- 
yond its  usefulness. 

Finally,  while  these  programs  are  In 
existence.  I  will  insist  that  participating 
States  be  treated  fairly.  This  bill  allocates 
funds  among  the  various  title  V  reglor»l 
commissions  according  to  what  we  hope 
to  be  an  equitable  formula.  Beyond  that, 
I  believe  Congress  must  exercise  suf- 
ficient oversight  to  Insure  that  States 
within  the  regions  receive  their  fair  share 
of  commission  funds  and  services.  With 
these  thoughts  and  recommendations  in 
mind,  I  plan  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  at  this  time  In  support 
of  S.  1513. 

I  was  one  of  the  many  Members  of  this 
body  who  signed  the  recent  circular  let- 
ter urging  the  Public  Works  Committee 
to  bring  forward  legislation  which  would 
more  fully  recognize  the  regional  com- 
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missions,  such  as  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission,  and  bring  them  closer  to 
comparable  stature  with  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission. 

As  a  supported  of  revenue  sharing  and 
the  "new  federalism"  concept,  I  have  en- 
dorsed the  title  V  commissions'  programs 
as  a  new  initiative  for  bringing  decision- 
making to  local  levels  of  government 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  coordi- 
nation between  Federal  and  State  ac- 
tivities. I  feel  the  title  V  commlscion  con- 
cept represents  a  unique  program  within 
the  concept  of  the  "new  federalism," 
which  I  feel  merits  expansion  at  this 
time. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  under  its  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Ten- 
nessee, report  S.  1513  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, accomplishes  the  objectives  which 
I  see  £is  essential.  I  can  cite  many  in- 
stances when  the  Ozark  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  title  V  commission  for  Kan- 
sas, has  been  helpful  in  resolving  tech- 
nical as  well  as  funding  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  conjunction  with  Federal 
programs  in  my  home  State.  In  fact,  be- 
cause of  the  Ozark  Regional  Commis- 
sion's record  of  success,  I  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  recent  successful  effort 
to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mission over  the  entire  geogi"aphical 
area  of  Kansas. 

S.  1513  expands  the  authority  and  in- 
creases funding  levels  for  title  V  com- 
missions and  in  addition  calls  for  greater 
participation  by  the  Governors  of  title  V 
States.  New  broad  program  authority  is 
authorized  in  four  basic  areas:  Energy, 
transportation,  vocational  education,  and 
health.  These  are  vital  problem  areas  in 
Kansas  which,  in  addition  to  housing, 
must  be  resolved  by  a  community  in 
order  to  expand  its  economic  develop- 
ment potential.  Thus,  I  believe  these  new 
authorities  will  be  extremely  helpful  to 
the  Ozark  Regional  Commission  in  its 
efforts  to  assist  Kansas  development. 

This  legislation  also  expands  the  fund- 
ing authority  for  the  title  V's  to  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  transitional  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1976,  $200  million  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $250  mUlion  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  I  feel  these  additional 
funds  are  needed  and  will  well  serve  the 
program's  goal  of  expanded  economic 
growth  within  depressed  areas  of  the 
State. 

Under  the  provision  of  S.  1513,  the 
authorization  for  both  the  Appalachian 
and  title  V  regional  commissions  expires 
at  the  same  time  2  years  from  now.  These 
2  years  of  newly  authorized  operation 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  view  the  success  of  the  expanded  au- 
thorities and  development  programs  of 
the  various  commissions  and  take  appro- 
priate action  at  that  time  on  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  expand  or  modify 
the  regional  commission  concept. 

I  therefore  feel  that  this  is  timely  legis- 
lation in  terms  of  testing  the  strength 
of  the  regional  commission  concept.  In 
addition,  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
enabling  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commis- 
sion, of  which  my  State  of  Kansas  is  a 
monber,  to  better  meet  the  problems  and 
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opportunities  of  the  five-State  region  it 
serves.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  approval  of 
S.  1513. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  passage  of  S.  1513,  the  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1975. 

This  measure  replaces  S.  1189,  of  which 
I  was  an  original  cosponsor,  and  repre- 
sents a  refinement  of  the  earlier  bill. 
While  it  does  not  meet  alY  the  hopes  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  transportation  and  im- 
pacts from  energy  development,  it  is 
nevertheless  an  important  srnjp  in  ths 
right  direction. 

A  principal  feature  of  this  kct  is  to 
achieve  parity  with  the  Apd&lachian 
regional  experiment  for  the  &thcr  title 
V  regional  commissions  in  thSg  country. 
I  do  not  wish  to  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  Appalachian  project.  Much  good  work 
has  been  done  in  that  region,  and  the  re- 
siJtant  uplifting  of  the  economy  there  is 
to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us. 

However,  it  was  envisioned  by  Congress 
that  Appalachians  sister  commissions 
would  be  similarly  treated,  and  that  the 
same  type  of  coordinated  approach  to 
regional  problems  would  be  applied  else- 
where. That  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
Old  West  Regional  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  responsibiUty  in  part 
for  Montana,  has  received  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on 
comparable  work.  The  ratio  has  been  ap- 
proximately 30  to  1.  Yet  our  region  suf- 
fers from  an  unemployment  rate  higher 
than  the  national  average,  a  per  capita 
income  lower  than  the  national  average, 
and  a  potentially  vei-y  desti-uctive  assault 
on  oiu-  national  resources  in  the  name  of 
solving  the  Nation's  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  S.  1513  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  applying  to  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  the  regional  approach 
utilized  so  successfully  in  Appalachia.  I 
urge  Senate  acceptance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  comments  at  this  time,  and  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time  for  the  moment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
call  for  third  reading,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  by  his  inquiry, 
had  meant  to  indicate  his  intention  to 
introduce  an  amendment.  I  would  not 
want  him  to  be  foreclosed  by  third 
reading. 

Mr.  PX)RD.  Mr.  President,  the  virus 
not  having  struck  this  corner,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  will  not  have  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1513)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  tliird  time. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  4073,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a>; 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  4073)  to  extend  the  Appala- 
chiA:i  Regional  Development  Act  of  1935  for 
an  additional  2-flscal-year  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I 
mave  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clnue  of  H.R.  4073.  and  to  substitute 
therefor  the  text  of  S.  1513  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  pgreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cjuestion  is  on  tlie  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  f  mendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
Krosscci  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time. 

The  bill  .H.R.  4073)  was  rend  Ui» 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Stone).  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass' 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
tJie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Bentsen)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Cannon)  is  absent  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  Congressman  Baring 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
tlic  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mi-.  Percy)  is 
neressarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  is  absent  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  92, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  295  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Banlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmou 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 


Fong 

Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hansen 


Mathias 

McCleUan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 


Hart,  Gary  W.  MondaJe 

Hart.  PhUip  A.  Montoya 

Hartke  Morgan 

H&skell  Moss 

Hatfield  Muskle 

Hathaway  Nelson 

Helooa  Nunn 


Harry  F..  Jr.     HoUlngs  Pack  wood 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruska  Pastore 

Case  Huddleston  Pearson 

Chiles  Humphrey  PeU 

Church  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Clark  Jackson  Randolph 

Cranston  Javlts  Rlblooff 

Culver  JohnBton  Scbwelker 

Curtis  Kennedy  Scott,  Hugh 

Dole  Leahy  Scott, 

Domenici  Long  wuilam  L. 

Eagleton  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Fannin  Mansfield  Stafford 
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StenntB 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadgs 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

NATS— 1 

Roth 

Weicker 

Wiliiama 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Bentsen 

Cannon 

Eastland 
Orlffln 

Laxalt 
Percy 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4073)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  4073)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  for  an  additional  two-fiscal- 
year  period",  do  pa.ss  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise  and 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  "Regional 
Development  Act  of  1975". 
TITLE  I 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachlau    Regional    Development     Act 
Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  102.  Section  2  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
XTJS.C.  2)  la  amended  by  inserting  "(a) "  after 
"Sec.  2."  and  adding  the  following  new  para- 
gn^h: 

"(b;   The  Congress  fiu:ther  finds  and  de- 
clares  that  while   substantial  progress  has 
been  made  toward  achieving  the  foregoing 
purpo.ses,  especially  with  re.spect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  essential  public  facilities,  much  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  essential  health, 
education,   and   other   public   services.   The 
Congress  recognizes  that  changes  and  evolv- 
ing national  purposes  In  the  decade  since 
1965  affect  not  only  the  Appalachian  region, 
but  also  Its  relationship  to  a  nation  now 
assigning  higher  priority  to  conservf.tion  and 
the  quality  of   Ufe,   values   long  cherished 
within  the  region.  Appalachia  now  has  the 
opportunity,      in      accommodating      future 
growth  and  development,  to  demonstate  local 
leadership  and  coordinated  planning  so  that 
housing,  public  services,  transportation,  and 
other  community  facilities  wUl  be  provided 
la  a  way   congenial  to  the  traditions  and 
beauty  of  the  region  and  compatible  with 
conservation  values  and  an  enhanced  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  of  the  region.  The  Con- 
gress   recognizes     also     that     fundamental 
changes   are  occurring   in   national   energy 
requirements  and  production,  which  not  only 
risk  short-term   dislocations   but  wUl   un- 
doubtedly result  in  major  long-term  effects 
in  the  region.  It  U  essential  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  e-xpanded  energy  production  be 
used  so  as  to  maximize  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  minimize  social  and  en- 
vironmental costs  to  the  region  and  Its  peo- 
ple. It  is,  therefore,  also  the  purpose  of  this 
Aot  to  provide  a  framework  for  coordinating 
Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  toward  (1) 
anticipating  the  effects  of  alternative  energy 
policies  and  practices,  (2)   planning  for  ac- 
companying  growth   and   change  so   aa   to 
maximize  the  social  and  economic  beneffte 
and  niUilralze  social  and  environmental  costs, 
and  (3)  implementing  programs  and  projects 
carried  out  in  the  region  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local   governmental  agencies  so  aa   to 
better  meet  the  .special  problems  generated 
m  the  region  by  the  Nation's  energy  needs 
and  policies,  including  problems  of  transpor- 
tation,  housUig,   conMnunity  facilities,   and 
human  services.'. 

Sec.  103.  Section  101  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App 
u.S.c.  101)  la  amended  as  follows: 

(a I  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
IS  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "Each  State 
member  shall  be  the  Governor.". 

lb)  The  last  sentence  of  subsec lion  (n)  u 


amended  by  striking  the  period  and  Inserting 
the  following:  "for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
one  year.". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following:  "No  decision  involving  Com- 
mission policy,  approval  of  State,  regional 
or  subregional  development  plans  or  Imple- 
menting investment  programs,  any  modifica- 
tion or  revision  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  Code,  or  any  allocation  of  funds 
among  the  States  may  be  made  without  a 
quorum  of  State  members  present.  The  ap- 
proval of  project  and  grant  proposals  shall 
be  a  responsibility  of  the  Commission  and 
exercised  in  accordance  with  section  303  of 
this  Act.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  State 
member  may  have  a  single  alternate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Governor's  cabinet  or  the 
Governors  personal  staff.". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "A  State 
alternate  shall  not  be  counted  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  quorum  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  any  instance  In  which  a  quorum  of 
the  State  members  is  required  to  be  present. 
No  Conmtisslon  powers  or  responsibUltles 
specified  in  the  last  two  sentences  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  nor  the  vote  of 
any  Commission  member,  may  be  delegated 
to  any  person  not  a  Commission  member 
or  who  is  not  entitled  to  vote  in  Commission 
meetings.". 

Sec.  104.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  101  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.8.C.  101)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f oUows : 

"(d)  The  Federal  Cochah-man  shall  he 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
level  lU  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  63  of  title  V,  United 
States  Code.  His  alternate  shall  be  compen- 
sated by  the  Federal  Government  at  level  V 
of  such  Executive  Schedule,  and  when  not 
actively  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman,  shaU  perform  such  func- 
tions and  duties  as  are  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Federal  Cochalrman.  Each  State  mem- 
ber and  his  alternate  shall  be  compensated 
by  the  State  which  they  represent  at  the 
rate  established  by  law  of  such  State.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  102  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  102)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  102."  and  adding  the  following 
new  stibsection. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  its  fimctlons  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  Identify 
the  characteristics  of,  and  may  distUigulsh 
between  the  needs  and  goals  of  appropriate 
subregional  tu-eas,  including  central,  north- 
ern, and  southern  Appalachia.". 

Sec.  106.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  105)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "To  carry  out  this  section 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Comnilsslon,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $4,600,000  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977  (of  such  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $800,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  his  alternate  and 
hia  staff).". 

Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  106)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1975"  and  Inserting  iii 
lieu  thereof,  "September  30,  1977". 

Sec.  108.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  106)  Is  amended  bv 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "The  executive  director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  admhjistrative 
functions  of  the  Commission,  for  direction 
of  the  Commmission  staff,  and  for  such  other 
duties  as  the  Cci!iinii-,sioii  may  as.slgn.". 


Sec.  109.  Section  107  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  107)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  107,'  and  adding  the  following 
new  .subsection: 

"(b)  Public  perticipation  in  the  develop- 
ment, rcvi-sion.  and  Implementation  of  ail 
plans  and  programs  under  this  Act  by  the 
Commisolon.  any  State  or  any  local  develop- 
ment district  shall  be  provided  for,  encour- 
aged, and  assisted.  The  Commission  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  regulations  specifying  min- 
imum guidelines  for  such  public  participa- 
tion, inriudlng  public  hearings. '. 

Slc.  110.  Section  201  of  the  Appalachian 
Regioi'.nl  Development  Act  of  1065  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  201)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (ai 
Is  amended  by  striking  "two  thousand  seven 
hundred  mUes"  and  Uisertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"two  thousand  nine  hundred  miles";  and 
the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  by  striking  "one  thovisand  six  hun- 
dred mUes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"one  thousand  four  himdred  miles". 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  la  amended  by  striking 
"and  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978;  $300,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1979;  $300,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1980;  and  $170,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981.". 

Sec.  111.  SecUon  202  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
VB.C.  202)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
is  amended  by  (a)  inserting  after  "not  op- 
erated for  profit"  the  phrase  ",  or  prevlouslv 
operated  for  profit  where  the  acquisition  of 
such  facilities  is  the  most  cost-effective 
means  for  providing  increased  health  serv- 
ices,", and  (b)  inserting  after  "made  in  ac- 
cordance" the  phrase  "with  section  223  of 
this  Act  and  shall  not  be  incompatible". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
title  XX"  after  "title  IV,  parts  A  and  B,". 

Sec  112.  Section  205  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U£.C.  205)  la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
(1)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  to  control 
and  abate  mine  drainage  pollution"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  control  and  abate 
mine  drainage  pollution;  and  for  planning 
or  engineering  for  any  such  activities.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "planning,  engi- 
neering, or"  after  "projects  for". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(including,  but  not  limited  to,  sand,  clay, 
stone,  culm,  rock,  spoil  bank  and  noncom- 
bustible  materials) "  after  "materials". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(ci  Whenever  a  SUte,  local  government, 
or  other  nonprofit  applicant  agrees  to  in- 
demnify the  Federal  Government,  or  its 
officers,  agents,  or  employees,  for  Ul  claims 
of  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  the  use  and 
occupation  of  lands  for  a  project  assisted 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  waive 
all  requirements  for  the  submission  of  re- 
leases, consents,  waivers,  or  similar  Instru- 
ments respecting  auch  lands,  but  the  Secre- 
tary may  requh-e  sectirity  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate lor  any  such  Indemnification  agree- 
ment.". 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  ia  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  ptirposes  of  reclaim- 
ing, improving,  grading,  seeding,  or  refores- 
tation of  strip-mined  areas,  except  on  land*) 
owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
bodies  or  by  private  nonprofit  entitles  or- 
ganized under  State  law  to  be  used  for  public 
recreation,  conservation,  community  facili- 
ties, or  public  housing.". 
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Sxc.  113.  Section  207  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  207)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
fo'lows: 

••(a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  housing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families  and  individuals,  the  Secretary 
of  Hoiising  and  Urban  Development  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Sec- 
retary') is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund 
established  by  this  section,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  non- 
profit, limited  dividend,  or  cooperative  orga- 
nizations, and  public  Ixxlles,  for  planning  and 
obtaining  federally  insured  mortgage  financ- 
ing or  other  financial  assistance  for  housing 
construction  or  rehabilitation  projects  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  and  in- 
dividuals, under  section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  515  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  or  any  other  law  of  similar 
purpose  administered  by  the  Secretary  cr  any 
other  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  or  State  government,  in  any 
area  of  the  Appalachian  region  determined  by 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and  may 
advance  funds  vinder  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  require,  to  nonprofit,  limited 
dividend,  or  cooperative  organizations  and 
public  Ijodies  for  reasonable  site  development 
costs  and  necessary  offslte  Improvements, 
such  as  sewer  and  water  line  extensions, 
whenever  such  a  grant,  conunltment,  or  ad- 
vance Is  essential  to  the  economic  feasibility 
of  any  bousing  construction  or  rehabilitation 
project  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies and  individuals  which  otherwise  meets 
the  requirements  for  assistance  under  this 
section,  except  that  no  such  grant  for  the 
construction  of  housing,  shall  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project,  and  no 
such  grant  for  the  rehabilitation  of  housing 
shall  exceed  10  per  centum  ot  the  reasonable 
value  of  such  rehabilitation  housing,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end,  the  follow- 
ing: "and  may  provide  funds  to  the  States 
for  making  grants  and  loans  to  nonprofit, 
limited  dividend,  or  cooperative  organiza- 
tions and  public  bodies  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide funds  under  this  section". 

(4)  By  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (f): 

"(f)  Programs  and  projects  a.ssisted  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
cited  in  section  402  of  the  Act,  notwithstand- 
ing such  section,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
the  laws  authorizing  assistance  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.". 

Sec.  114.  Section  211  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  214)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  everything 
after  "operating"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of, "education  projects  which  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  areawlde  education  planning, 
services,  and  programs,  with  special  emphasis 
on  vocational  and  technical  education,  ca- 
reer education,  cooperative  and  recurrent  ed- 
ucation, guidance  and  counseling.  Projects 
shall  l>e  selected  with  the  involvement  of  all 
sectors  of  the  community,  including  indus- 
try and  labor.". 

(2)  Suljsection  (b)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  vocational  and  technical"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "an". 

(3)  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentences  of 
subsection  (b)  (3)  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "vocational  and  technical". 


(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sulwectlon  (b) 
(3)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  vocational 
and  technical"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"an". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  (4)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  vocational  and  technical"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "an". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)(5)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
equipment,  or  operation  of  an  education 
demonstration  project  shall  be  made  unless 
tlie  facility  is  publicly  owned,  but  this  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  preclude  training  or  on- 
the-job  employment  activities  away  from 
such  facllii.y  If  the  project  is  administered 
through  a  public  Ixxly.". 

Sec.  115.  Section  214  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  214)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
svtcli  section  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"projects",  where  It  first  appears  In  such 
subsection,  'or  activiiles  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  projects) ". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  programs'  " 
as  used  in  this  section  means  those  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  on  or  be- 
fore December  31,  1978.  by  this  Act  and 
Acts  other  than  tliis  Act  for  the  acquisition 
or  development  of  land,  the  construction  or 
equipment  facilities,  or  other  community  or 
economic  development  or  economic  adjust- 
ment activities,  including  but  not  limited  to 
grtnt-!n-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  fol- 
lowing Acts:  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act;  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act;  titles  VI  and  XVI  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act;  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  19G3;  Library  Services  and  Con- 
strucilon  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970;  part 
IV  o^  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934;  title  VI  (part  A)  and  VII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965:  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  19f>5;  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958;  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act; 
titles  I  and  IX  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965;  the  housing 
repair  program  for  homeowners  authorized 
by  section  1319  of  title  42.  United  States 
Code;  grants  under  the  Indian  Health  Service 
Act  (42  Stat.  208);  and  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.". 

Sec.  116.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  223  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  223)  is  amended  by 
striking  "compatible"  and  inserting  in  llevi 
thereof  "not  incompatible".  Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  223  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  223) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  has  approved  such 
program  or  project  and  has  determined  that 
It  meets  the  applicable  criteria  under  sec- 
tion 224  of  this  Act  and  the  requirements  of 
the  development  planning  process  under 
section  225,  and  will  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region,  which  determina- 
tion shall  be  controlling  and  which  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  Federal  agencies.". 

Sec.  117.  Section  224  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U,S.C.  224)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(C)  Funds  may  be  provided  for  programs 
and  projects  In  a  State  under  this  Act  only  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  level  of 
Federal  and  State  financial  as.slstance  under 
Acts  other  than  this  Act  for  the  same  type  of 
programs  or  projects  in  that  portion  of  the 
StJte  within  the  region,  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished In  order  to  substitute  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act. ". 

Sec.  118.  There  is  inserted  after  section  224 
of  the   App.^lachian    Regional   Development 


Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  224)  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"APPALACHIAN    STATE    DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING    PBOCESS 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  Pursuant  to  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  each  State  mem- 
ber shall  submit  on  such  schedule  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  a  development 
plan  for  the  area  of  the  State  within  the  re- 
gion. The  State  development  plan  shall  re- 
flect the  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  Iden- 
tified In  the  regional  development  plan  and 
in  r.ny  subreglonal  development  plan  which 
ni.ny  be  approved  for  the  subreglon  of  which 
such  State  is  a  part.  Such  State  development 
plan  shall  ( 1 )  describe  the  State  organiza- 
tion and  continuous  process  for  Appalachian 
development  planning.  Including  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  State  for  the  partici- 
pation of  local  development  districts  in  such 
process,  the  means  by  which  such  process  is 
related  to  overall  statewide  planning  and 
budgeting  processes,  and  tSe  method  of  ccor- 
dinntlng  planning  and  projects  In  the  region 
tuider  this  Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  and  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs;  (2)  set 
fonh  the  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  of 
the  State  for  the  region,  as  determined  by  the 
Governor,  and  identify  the  needs  on  whl' h 
E-.irh  goaK,,  objectives,  and  priorities  are 
based;  and  (3)  describe  the  development  pro- 
gram for  achieving  ?uch  goals,  objectives,  and 
priorities,  including  funding  sources,  and 
rcro:umendatlons  for  specific  projects  to  re- 
ceive r,s<;istanci?  under  this  Act. 

■"(b)(1)  IjOc?!  development  districts  certi- 
fied by  the  St-\te  under  section  301  of  this 
.^ct  provide  the  linkage  between  State  and 
siifcstate  planning  and  development.  In  car- 
lylng  out  the  development  planning  process, 
i))cl!:d*n3  tlie  selection  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  a<;slstance.  Siites  shall  consult  with 
locrtl  development  dist^cts.  local  units  of 
to-. cnment.  and  citizen  groups  atid  take  into 
con"lderatlon  the  goals,  objectives,  priorities, 
and  recommendations  of  such  bodies.  The 
districts  sliall  assist  the  States  in  the  coor- 
dl  lation  of  areawlde  programs  and  projeots. 
a -Id  mny  prepare  and  adopt  areawlde  plars 
or  action  programs. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  encourage  a:id 
provide  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
areawide  action  programs  which  specify  in- 
terrelated projects  and  schedules  of  actions 
together  with  the  necessary  agency  fundings 
and  other  commitments  to  implement  such 
programs.  Such  programs  shall  make  ap- 
propriate use  of  existing  plans  affecting  the 
area. 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities undertaking  or  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  programs  or  projects  in 
the  region  .shall  (1)  take  Into  account  the 
policies,  gop.Is,  and  objectives  established  by 
the  Commission  and  its  member  States, ptir- 
suant  to  this  Act;  (2)  recognize  Appalachian 
State  development  programs  approved  by  the 
Commls.sion  ns  satisfying  requirements  fc<r 
overall  economic  development  planning  un- 
der such  programs  or  projects;  and  (3)  rr- 
ce])t  the  boundaries  and  organization  of  any 
local  development  district  certified  lu^der 
this  Act  which  the  Governor  may  designate 
85  the  areawide  agency  required  under  anv 
such  program  undertaken  or  assisted  by  such 
Federal  department",  agencies,  and  Ip.slru- 
mentalltles". 

Sec.  119.  Section  302  of  the  Appalachian 
Rsgional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  302)   is  amei'ided  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  "including  technical  services."  and 
In-serting  in  lieu  thereof  "including  the  de- 
velopment of  areawide  plans  or  action  pro- 
grams and  technical  assistance  activities.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  after  par.igraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  redesignating 
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paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  i^H) .  and  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  pjiragraph: 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission 
for  assistance  to  States  for  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  two  years  to  strengthen  the  State 
development  planning  proces.s  for  tlie  region 
nnd  the  coordination  of  State  planning 
under  this  Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
r.omlc  Development  Act  of  1965,  a.s  amended. 
nnd  other  Federal  and  State  progroms;  and". 
(3)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

••(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  224(b)  (2).  (3).  or  (4i,  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  assistance  under  this 
section  for  demonstrations  of  enterprise 
development,  including  site  acqul.sition  or 
development  where  necessary  for  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  region's  energy  re- 
sources: Provided,  That  no  more  than  93.- 
000,000  shall  be  obligated  for  such  demon- 
strations in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  carrying  oiit  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  section  2(b),  and  in  imple- 
mentmg  this  section,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  AdminUtration.  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  provide  sucli  assistance  as 
the  Federal  Cochairman  may  request. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  report  on  the  status  of  Appa- 
lachian migrants  in  the  destinations  to 
rhich  tliey  have  migrated,  current  migration 
patterns  and  implications,  and  the  impact 
which  the  Commission  program  hds  had, 
and  the  potential  for  such  impact,  on  out- 
migration  and  the  welfare  of  Appalachian 
migrants.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
conduct  pilot  projects  and  demoi\strntioiis 
within  the  region  In  connection  with  such 
study. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  physical  haiwrds  wiiich  are  con- 
straints on  land  use  in  the  Appalachian 
region  (with  emphasis  on  mud.slide.':.  land- 
slides,  sink  holes,  and  subsidence)  and  tiie 
risks  associated  with  such  hazards.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  such  study  shall  identify 
high-risk  hazard  areas  throughout  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit its  report  on  such  study,  together  with 
recommendations  for  means  to  remove  or 
avoid  such  constraints  on  land  use,  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  twenty-iour  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph.". 

Sec.  120.  Section  303  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C,  303)   is  amended  to  read  as  follo-.vs: 

"APPROVAL     OF     DEVELOPMENT     PLANS.     INtTST- 
MENT   PSOCBAMS,    AND    PROJECTS 

'Sec.  303.  State  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment Plans  and  Implementing  investment 
programs,  and  any  multlstate  sub-regional 
plans  which  may  be  developed,  shall  be  an- 
nually reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  101(b) 
of  this  Act.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for 
any  other  assistance  for  a  specific  project 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  through  the 
State  member  of  the  Commi.ssion  represent- 
ing such  applicant,  and  such  Slate  memlier 
«»all  evaluate  the  application  for  approval 
Only  applications  for  grants  or  other  assist- 
ance for  specific  projects  shall  be  approved 
which  are  certified  by  the  State  member  and 
determUied  by  the  P^eral  Cochairmaji  to 
implement  the  Commission-approved  State 
development  plan;  to  be  Included  in  tlie 
i-ommlssion-approved  implementing  invest- 
tbt'!  P*"<»g™'»:  to  have  adequate  a.-stirance 
that  the  project  will  be  properlv  admin- 
istered, operated,  and  maintained;  and  to 
otherwise  meet  the  requirements  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  After  the  approval  of 
imMfP"*?f***®  ^***«  «>evelopment  plan  and 
implementing    investment    progi-xai     ce'-ti- 


ficatlon  by  a  State  member  of  an  application 
for  a  grant  or  other  assistance  for  a  specific 
project  pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  when 
Joined  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal 
Cochairman  for  such  project,  be  deemed  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  affirmative  votes 
for  decisions  under  section  lOKb)  of  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  121.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Koglonal  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
iiuihorii'^d  in  section  105  for  administrative 
fc-xpen-^es,  and  in  section  201(b)  for  tlie  Ap- 
palachian development  liighway  system  and 
local  access  roads,  there  is  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  tlie  President,  to  be  avail- 
able luiril  expended,  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
*267.(K»0.000  for  tlie  two-fiscal-yenr  jieriod 
endiuj.'    September   30,    1977.". 

Sec.  122.  Section  405  of  tlie  Appalachian 
Regioaal  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  405)  is  amended  by  striking  "July  1, 
1975  '  and  hiserting  in  lieu  tliereof,  "Oclo- 
ber  1.  1977". 

Sfc.  123.  Section  104  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
V.S.C.  3121)  is  repealed. 

I'lTLE  II 
Sk  .  201.  Thi.s  title  may  lie  cited  a-s  the 
"Retjional  Action  Planning  Commission  Im- 
provement Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  202.  Section  50{t(di  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
loe,"),  ft-  amended,  is  amended,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(d)    There  are  antliorized  to  be  aopro- 
I)rl*ied  x&  the  Secretary  to  carr>'  out  this 
title.  Liv  the  two-fiscal-vear  period  ending 
June  :«).  1971,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  ro  e:<ceed  $225,000,000,  and  for  the  two- 
flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1973,  to 
be  available  until  expended,  not  to  exceed 
«:«)5,000,000.    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June   30,    1974,    to   be   available   until   ex- 
pended. $95,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  \-ear  end- 
iiif;  Jiuie  30,  1975,  to  be  available 'until  ex- 
pended, ei  50.000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended.    $200,000,000,     fof    the     transition 
quarter   ending   September  30,   1976,   to  be 
available   until    expendi&d.    $50,000,000,    and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
to  be  available  until  expended,  $250,000,000. 
After  deducting  such  amounts  as  are  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  subsections  (a)  (1)  and 
(b)  of  section  505,  the  Secretary  shall  appor- 
tion the  remainder  of  the  sums"  appropriated 
under  this  authorization  for  any  fiscal  year 
among  the  region  conmiissions.  Apportion- 
ment shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  14  per  centum  on  basis  of 
equality  of  seven  regional  conmiissions   14 
per  centum  on  basis  of  land  areas  of  re- 
gional commissions,  28  per  centum  on  basis 
of  population  of  areas  within  regional  com- 
missions,  and  44  per  centum  on  basis  of 
per  capita  uicome  of  areas  served  bv  r^lonal 
commissions      (weighted      inversely).      All 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  authoriza- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  sliall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  to  tlie  regional  commissions 
prior  to  t;he  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  for  which 
appropriated.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  513  of  the  P»ubllc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  regional  commi.ssion,  with  tlie 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
is  authorized  to  conduct  and  facilitate  full 
and  complete  Investigations  and  studies  of 
the  transportation  needs  of  economic  devel- 
opment regions  established  under  this  title. 
Such  studies  and  Investigations  should  an- 
alyze the  effectiveness  of  regional  tranporta- 
tion  systems  for  meeting  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  information  gathered  from 
these    studies    and    Inve.'^tiyniions    should 


determine  the  types  of  transportation  facili- 
ties needed  in  the  region  and  be  of  value 
in  planning  for  such  transportation  facilities. 
"(b)  Each  regional  commLssion.  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary'  of  Transportation, 
shall  make  grants  for  the  plannliu;  of  re- 
gional transportation  networks  and  are 
nuthorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion, purchase  of  equipment,  and  operation 
(including  payment  of  operating  deficits) 
lor  tran-sportatlon  demonstration  projects. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carryiii';  out  this  title  and 
than  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  coni- 
pucition  of  the  allotments  among  the  States 
m«de  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  ol 
law. 

•  (r(  X.)  ^ront  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  for  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration transportation  project  shall  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  .such  cost.  The  Federal 
contribution  may  ije  provided  entirely  from 
funds  authorized  under  tlils  section  or  in 
combination  with  funds  autliorized  under 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the 
construction  of  transportation  facilities.  Not- 
witlistanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  mav  be 
used  to  Increase  the  Federal  share  of  any 
ruch  project  to  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  facilities. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  95,000.000  of  tlie  funds 
apportioned  to  eich  regional  commission  un- 
der section  509  of  this  title  shall  be  expended 
in  any  one  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
cirrying  out  this  section.". 

Sec.  204.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  ns 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  pection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Skc.  5 15.  (a)  Fundamental  clianges  i^i-e 
occurring  in  national  energy  requirements 
and  production  which  could  result  In  short- 
term  dislocation  and  result  In  major  long- 
term  effects  on  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. Expanded  energy  production  opportuni- 
ties must  maximize  social  and  economic  ben- 
efits while  minimizing  social  and  environ- 
mental costs  to  the  regions  experiencing  in- 
crea.sed  energy  development.  In  some  regions, 
impacted  by  limited  energy  resources,  severe 
problems  disruptive  of  regional  economies 
could  result,  'nie  programs  of  the  re^onal 
commissions  provide  an  excellent  framework 
for  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  local  ef- 
forts toward  (1)  anticipating  the  effects  of 
alternative  energy  policies  and  practices, 
(2)  planning  for  accompanying  growth  and 
change  .so  as  to  maximize  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  minimize  the  social  and 
environmental  costs,  and  (3)  Implementing 
progi-ams  and  projects  carried  out  In  the 
regions  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  so  as  to  better  meet  the  spe- 
cial problems  generated  in  the  regions  by  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  and  policies,  including 
problems  of  transportation,  liousUig,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  human  sci-vices. 

"(b)  Each  regional  commission  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  energy-related  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  programs  within  Its  regions 
Including  programs  and  projects  addressing 
the  social,  economic,  and  envhronmeutttl  im- 
pact of  energy  development,  requirements, 
and  utilization.  Grants  shall  be  made  only  to 
those  projects  which  are  developed  through 
regional  planning  designed  to  identify  the 
eflects  of  regional  re.source  development,  re- 
quirements, utUlzation,  and  impact. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  fund 
apportioned  to  each  regional  commission 
under  section  509  of  this  title  shall  be  ex- 
pended In  any  one  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section.". 

Sec.  205.  Title  V  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  followhig  new  Bub- 
section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Sec.  016.  (a  I  In  order  to  demonstrate  tb* 
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Talue  of  adequate  health  facUitleiS  and  serv-  considered  as  meetlne  such  reoiilrpmont  Vot.  ^,.„„.«         ^  t,  ^      •     , 

Ices  to  the   economic   development  of  the  wlthstaadli^^v  SroSf  of  i!^  ^mu^^nJ  ^^  J*"^^  TeAttai.  share  to  the  maximum 

region,  the  Secretary  of  Health    Education  the  P^rli  ,^X  ^^  .»^^^/»,i       "'"*"nB  percentage  cost  thereof  authorized  by  the 

and  Welfare  la  auth^d  t^^^^^^  fw  f^dT^p^Urta^  to  ca^^v  out  th^JXH"^'  "^1"'=%^^*  paragraph  of  this  subsection.^ 

the  planning,  construction.  equlpiSerTt    a^  may  b^  S  tS^cSas^Xde™,  ^rnn^.^^^^  „  t^i."  ^^-  ^"^  "^'°°*^  commission  estab- 

operatlon     of    mulUcounty     de^^'atlon  S>e™«nnom^neX  ofT  d™mlm?.ltion  w^'t^   Pursuant   to   title  V  of  the  Public 

health,  and  nutrlUon  project*  Includlne  hos-  h»*!th  n^{«.V%^  th-  J.- 1  ''«™°'^st'^tlon  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 

pital5.  regional  health  SS^CM^?lre2?-  S  ?hS  Iu^oH^,^  hl^,".?  P^J^^^^^*  1965  shall  submit  to  the  ComiSittee  on  Pub- 

ment  centers,  and  oth«^cUlties\M«l^.  ^JanT?nr  on?r«H^,f  .7      1^  subsection,  iic  Works  qX  U*  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 

ices  necessar^  for  the%u^o«  of  tols^-  h«ifh^lwf  ^h!if  v^       i  *  demonstration  resentatlve^'t^u  one  hundred  and  twenty 

tlon.^raXVor  suchTcSS^ti^^ncl^-  n?  Is  nJSuSv  own^  T  nwn".^^^^^  '^^'^  after  ^^nactment  of  this  Act  th^^i^ 

Ing  the  acquisition  of  orlvatelv  o^ed  fa-  « J  „,  £U^;  ^  owned    or  owned  by  a  pub-  gional  Ecouolnic  Development  Plan  reauir«l 

cities  not^XS  ?orCm  o'r  pT^v^uI^  not°^^  fo^^^^t   NT^^ls^^or'^^i!  l'"f^^^"'°f  '^''''l  <^»  °^  ^«  P^Uc  CrS 

operated  for  profit  where  the  acquisition  of  atlon^  a  demon.fretlon  heaf^  n«,wtXn  ^  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  The 

«ich    facilities    is    the    most    c^t    effective  be  m.^e  afteTflve^ea,^  ?oHowl^^^  committee  shaU  study  and  review  the  plans 

meam.  for  prortding  increased  health  serr-  mer^enro^he  iS  wanffof  o^rf Zn  ^l  ,*^*   '.^^^'"^^   commission   to   determine 

ices,  and  inltiai  equipment)    shaU  be  made  of  th^?role«   No  such  ^fnt"  shaH  b^^Ide  l^  '^onf""^"^  *°  '^*  purposes  of  the  Act. 

after  applications  and  plans  relating  to  the  vnl^s  thj^^ta.^  of^Healtf  EducaWon  J^.^t^^'  President,  upon  the  comple- 

program  or  project  have  been  determined  by  and  Welfare  is  satilfted  th,t  thP  onlr7-in^'  !i    ,.°^  a  review  of  the  structure  and  au- 

the  responsible  Federal  official  to  be  com-  of  thrpScr^uS  inducted  iXr  em  ^^'''"jf^  "^^  the  Utle  V  Regional  Action  Plan- 

patihte  With  the  provisions  and  objectives  of  clent  ma^agem«.t  D^«icSs  d^l^d  to  nb'  ^°^  Commissions,  shall  report  to  the  Coa- 

Federal  laws  which  he  adminlsieri  that  are  ,iate   ^m^g    deK     A    h^^h  reu?^d'  ^5^%^^^  recommeudation  concerning  the  re. 

not  inconsistent  with  this  title,  and  the  re-  facllity^^s"ruct«^  under  tltl^l^^^^^^^^^  ^*°"??    commissions    not    later    than    six 

gtonal  commission  has  approved  such  pro-  mav   be   «   «^m™i,t   ^^   I   a          *^*»  ^ct  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act 

gram  or  project  and  determined  that  i.  ^will  Sh  proj^t^efble  ?or  oS^^^  'a«n^  Amend  the  tiUe  so  as  to  r«ad;  "Aii  Act  to 

contribute  to  the  development  of  the  region.  aXan^^under    his  secUon^       ^  ^  '"''^»*^  *^*  Appalachian  Regional  Develop. 

mud  shall  not  be  Incompatible  with  th?ap-         s^  ^    Titi«  v  „f  «,.oh    ;  +  i     ,  -*u  ™*"*  ^°'  °^  ^^^^-  ^  Iricrease  the  authorizk- 

plicbto  provisions  of  Utle  VI  of  the  PubUc  ai^derbyl^rt7ne  at  the  «-nd  tier^l^^hl  "^^  '**'  "^^  ""«  ^  ^*="«°  Vl^ning  cZ- 

HMUth  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291o).  the  f Xwing  new^ctl^n •  missions,   and  for  other  purposes.". 

J5?^n^'^ti"trc>'^«'!Srruc?r^      ^;f,;^°i^H'">'''°'^"'"^^'^^^*^^*''-         ^'-    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President.   I 

^^^  ^<!^^ ZJ^rTi^^'u    '^^,     equipping^   and    opcLing    vocaMo^i'*^°d         The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

S  rf „^         Grants  under  this  secUon  shall     technical    educational    prSjects    which    wiU      agreed  to. 

Mo^r?fL  in7t°»:i*  •'^  ^'^'^  f  ^^"y  *P-     ^""  to  demonstrate  J?eawWe  Xcatio^  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President   I  ask 

t^e'Sate^r^"""  '''  the  aUot^enU^T^  funrsprmSly^'appropr^'l  r^^p^ur^'  S^S"  °'  ^^  ''"  '"  ^definitely  post- 

^S^ates  made  pursxumt  to  any  other  provi-  poses  of  this  UUe  and  shall  not  be  taken Tnto  ^°?Je  PRESmmr^  nwr^T.^    «,■  . 

"t^^T^  rr,..^,    ,       *v.             ,  account  In  any  computation  of  allotments  „u,     !•    "tfP^*^  OFFICER.  WiUiOUt 

-^,  i^       *    ?""*   ^'"   "**   construction   or  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  law  °^i^^OTO..  it  Is  so  ordered. 

steSf  he^th'^.^XT^,^',? *  "^Jl^'^f;?"'""  ■'<">    ^°  ers^ttoT  the   construction  or         Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

^tSo^s^^S  k?ti,!",       ^-^  equipment  of  any  component  of  a  vocational  Unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 

tttoZiv  be  nr^^^nrfr^  ^  contriou-  and  technical  education  demonstration  proj-  Of   the  Senate   be   authorized   to   make 

SLSl'^S^rS  miror^ii~<SLK  "••S'^o^TL^rihurcSon  f^r  £*■  S^^^.^  ""'^  clerlca?co^tiom  i^tE 

tlon  With  funds  provided  under  other  fS-  tlon  if  ^^p'^n^te  of  v^^tfonS  ^a^^l  ^'^^^  l^^i'il^  P^^^' 

eral  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  construe-  nlcal    educational    demo^*ra5mi  ^rojwte  J^l  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

w°?..S!v1'^P'°^''*°^^^*^*^-"'''<^^««=l""es.  whether  or  not  constructed  by  funds  au-  Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ina  ??i^ISLi,°^>,^^,'"°''^^°°  °^  '**  "'^*-  thortzed  by  this  title,  may  be  made  for  up  ^r.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

^t^^^^^.nafr'^^f^f^^^t'^-^^'^  ^  ^°°  ^  "°*"'^  *>'  the  costs  thereof  for  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4073,  as 

in^^^iiHo    ,     ^  V"*  °^^  ^*  ""^  ^°  '^*  two-year  period  beglnnUig  on  the  first  day  Passed  by  the  Senate  be  printed         ' 

Sr^r^Sm-i^^rrhrtT^/rSie^r^  T^^nt^^^ror^fr^^^^^^-I  oh^'j'^f,^"'^  bS^S^Without 

.'u^Srief  ^^''"'^^"'"'^^^^'°^'^°'  ofoperatlon^'^^cTgr^^'ti'sL^u'^of^lc^^^^^^^^^^  """Tn^^^^'H^- ^...,,     ,    .. 

-7r^^»!f,        ..      »^.         .  P**"  <*nt"«n  <rf  such  costs.  No  grants  for  op-  .        ,  "AN^OLPH.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 

«„j  ,.     ,^.       .  ."  ^^^  secUon  for  <^>era-  enitlon  of  vocational  and  technical  educaUon  Appalachian  program  has  received  In- 

Btratlon  health  project,  whether  or  not  con-  under  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  a  comoone^  innovative   program  has   received. 

Btructed  with  funds  authorized  by  this  title,  of  a  vocational  and  technical  education  dem-  ^he  grovdng  congressional  support  for 

^  ^It^^V^l  "i^  ^.J'^^^"^^'^^'^  °^  onstratlon  project  eligible  for  operating  grant  Appalachia   is    indicated   in   this    table 

\^^^^  thereof  for  the  two-year  period  assistance  under  this  section.  of  Senate  and  House  votes- 
begtanlng.  for  each  component  facility  or         -(d)    No  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 

service  assisted  under  any  such  operating  necessary  for  the  development  and  operation  ,r^.                                                          ■^*'""« 

^t^  on  the  first  day  that  such  facility  or  of  a  vocational  and  technical  educatl^  dem-      \^^ «2-22 

!T^  *if  operation  as  a  part  of  the  proj-  oustratlon  project  shall  exceed  75  per  centum      .HI    ^^^ 

ect.  For  the  next  three  years  of  operation  of  such  expenses  "***' Voice 

or.^^ch!:^^/^^  ^  "f  *"*  JiJ*^""  *=^'*^'*'^  **<•>  ^°  «^^  '^^  P>»n»l«g.  construction.  Ull »"? 

^such  COTts.  The  Federal  contributions  may  operaUon,  oa:  equipment  of  a  vocational  and  ^'* »^1 

^L'^'rltS^Jj.'^ '""*'' ^PP^P'^**^  technical   education   demonstration   project                                                                        Hottse 

l?,^^  ^i^    "*i*  *^  *"  combination  with  shaU  be  made  unless  the  facility  is  publicly  1965 257-165 

funds  provided  under  other  Federal  grant-  owned.                                                     puu  iv^>  ^^^ ^o<  loo 

^l^^ti^J^^  I^^l'if  operation  of  health  "(f)   Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to  19«9  -"-r:::::"::::::::::::::::;::  273-103 

^1^  S,^«l  ♦,«  *^r"^^i?''  °'  ^'^^"^  ^"^  ^^^  '*^"°'*  "*y  ^  provided  entirely  from      1971   320-67 

t^  t^'e  ^  r^  fh.  •^^^.rL"";^"  ^^5  ^-  '""^  Wropriated  to  carry  out  this  s^tlon.  1975 309-66 

!?*..;     Jt^  "^  "**  ^"^"^  ^*^"^ty  A*^- Not-  or    la    combinauon    with    funds    available 

wlthstanmng   Miy   provtelon   of  the   Social  under  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  ^^_^,^^_ 

security  Act  requiring  assistance  or  services  providing   asiiistance   for   education-related  ^^^^^^^^ 

on  a  statewide  ba.sls.  If  a  State  provides  as-  faculties  or  services.  Notwithstanding  anv  -r^^.-r^^^ 

sUtance  or  services  under  such  a  program  in  provision  of  law  l!^tln^  Se^iJS^sl^e  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

^^^&^^  ^r,^J^°'LT''^^J\^J,^l  in   such   programs,   funds   appropriated   to  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

i^gumai  commission,  such   State  shall   be  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to  in-  I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
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be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 30  minutes  for  the  puriiose  of  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  statements  In  the 
Record;  and  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  any  statements  of  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  moi'iiing  busine.«s  ? 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  214— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
PRESS CONCERN  OVER  ATTEMPTS 
TO  EXPEL  ISRAEL  FROM  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mi-.  President.  I 
submit  a  Senate  resolution  to  expres-s 
concern  over  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  so  that  Senators 
may  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  is  my  thought  that  I  shall,  at  the 
proper  time  on  Friday,  seek  to  bring  it 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate.  I  am 
also  inviting  the  cosijoiisoi-s^hip  of  other 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  re.solu- 
tion  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  held  at  the  de.'^k  and 
not  referred  to  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  214 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  CUuner  im- 
plores its  members  to  "practice  tolerance  and 
live  together  In  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbors,  and  to  unite  our  strength  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security, 
and  ...  to  employ  international  machinery 
for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial advancement  of  all  peoples,"  and 

Whereas  any  action  to  expel  members  for 
political  reasons  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter, 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Senate  looks  with  disfavor  and 
concern  over  persistent  attempts  by  some  na- 
tions among  the  so-called  "non-aligned"  na- 
tions  of  the  Third  World  to  expel  Israel  from 
membership  in  the  United  Nations;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  If  Israel  is  ex- 
pelled  from  the  United  Nations,  the  Senate 
will  review  aU  present  United  States  com- 
mitments to  the  Thh-d  World  nations  In- 
volved In  the  expulsion,  and  wUl  consider 
seriously  the  implication  of  continued  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  under  such 
circumstances. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:24  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noxmced  that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  341) 
authorizing  the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice to  answer  interrogatories  in  a  civil 
action  In  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


At  4  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed, 
without  amendment,  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  102)  amending  section  5(c)  of 
the  Homeowners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to 
clarify  the  autliority  of  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  act  as  custodians 
of  individual  retirement  accounts. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leahy >  laid  before  the  Seiiate 
the  following  letteis.  which  'n ere  referred 
as  indicated : 

PROVoSID  EXRMHTION  by  the  FFJlPit^I    Enkri;v 

Administbation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  tran.smlttiug, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  proposed  amendment  ex- 
empting a  covered  prod»ict  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleiun  Allocation  Act  of  1973  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  90  days  ( with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Conuuittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaii-s. 
Amk.ndmfnts  to  Appropriations  Request  for 
thf;  Legislative  Branch — (S.  Doc.  94-       ) 

A  commiujication  from  the  Piesident  of 
the  United  States  tran.sinitting  amendment.s 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  in  the  amount  of  $7,925,670  and  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  September 
30,  1976,  in  the  amount  of  $1,878,645  for  the 
legislative  branch  (with  accompanying 
papers:)  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A.MKNUMFNl-   TO   APPROPRIATIONS  RipITFST  FOR 
VUi:    iNTERSTATi:    COMMKRCf:    COMMISSION — 

(«.  Doc.  94-       J 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmlttitig  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted in  the  budget  for  the  li-scal  year  1976 
in  the  amount  of  $22,100,000  for  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap. 
propriatlous  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Amendment  to  Appropriations  Reqitest  Ff)R 

THE  Department  of  TRiNSPORrATioN — (S 

Doc.  94-      ) 

A  commiuilcation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 
in  the  amount  of  $72  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  c(Mnmlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  521.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  sxipply  of 
energy  in  the  United  States  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf;  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-284). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  foUowhig 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 


Mr.  Williams,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare : 

Frank  R.  Bamako,  of  Peniwylvania.  to  l>e 
a  member  of  the  Oocupavional  Safetv  aud 
Health  Review  Commission. 

Abner  Woodruff  Slbal.  of  Virginia,  to  lie 
general  counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  CommLssion. 

(The  above  nominations  were  z-eported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  Proxmirc,  from  the  Commltt«»o  on 
Banking.  Hou.siiig  and  Urban  AffHirs: 

Burton  Gordon  Malkiel.  of  Ne\v-  Jersev.  to 
be  a  menil>er  of  the  Coinifll  01  Economic 
Ad\  isers. 

tTlie  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
flnned,  subject  to  tlie  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  1907  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.vk 
unanimous  consent  that  if  and  when  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reiwrts 
S.  1907,  Uiat  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Aflfaii-s.  This  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committer 
with  the  minority,  with  the  leadership, 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  July  17,  1975,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  66>  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Seivice  Act  and  related  health 
laws  to  revise  and  extend  the  health 
revenue-sharing  program,  the  family 
plamiing  programs,  tlie  coimnunity  men- 
tal health  centers  program,  the  program 
for  migrant  health  centers  and  commu- 
nity health  centers,  the  National  Health 
Sei-vice  Corps  program,  and  the  pro- 
grams for  assistance  for  nurse  training, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  conssnt,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bionr) : 
S.  2132.  A  bUl  to  require  that  Government 
forms  be  discontinued  or  revised  every  6 
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years  and  that  new  or  revised  forms  shall  be 
used  only  when  necessary.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  GoTemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Kath- 
leen Pollonais.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
3.  2134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
•nue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  State  legislators 
to  deduct  certain  living  expen.<tes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  2135.  A  bill  to  authortze  the  cousU-uc- 
tlon  and  maintenance  of  the  General  Draza 
MibailoTlch  Monument  In  Washington,  D.C., 
In  recognition  of  the  role  he  played  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  approximately  500  U.S.  air- 
men  In   Yugxjslavia   during   Waiid   War   II. 
Referred   to   the   Committee   ou   RiJes   and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  TowEX) : 
S.  3138.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Xaebange  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  aiid  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Fannin,  Mr.  Hixms.  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 

Hansen,  and  Mr.  McCLtHE) : 

8.J.  Res.  109.  A  lolnt  resolution  relating  to 

the  European  Security  Conference.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relarlons. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PiToXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bioen)  : 
S.  2132.  A  bin  to  require  that  Govern- 
ment forms  be  discontinued  or  revised 
erety  5  years  and  that  new  or  revised 
forms  shall  be  used  only  when  necessary. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

THE  FORM  REFORM  ACl' — A  BILL  TO  ABOLISH  ALL 

oovoiNMorr  fokus,  one-fitth  each  tear, 

OVXB    A   FIVE-TXAK   PKIIOD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  abol- 
ish the  use  of  every  Government  form 
over  a  5-year  period.  I  have  called  it  the 
"Form  Refoi-m  Act." 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Priorities  and  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  I  have 
had  a  special  interest  in  attempting  to 
bring  economy  to  Government. 

The  citizens  of  this  coimtry  are  drown- 
ing in  an  ocean  of  Government  forms. 
Here  Is  how  the  bill  would  throw  the 
American  form-filling  citizen  a  life  pre- 
Berrer; 

It  would  require  that  over  a  period  of 
5  years  every  Government  form  would 
be  abolished— one-fifth  the  first  year, 
one-fifth  the  second  year,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  further  require  that  no  new 
form,  including  the  reissue  of  an  old 
fonu,  could  be  placed  in  use  by  any  ex- 
ecnttve  agemcy  unless  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

AddlOonally,  the  bill  would  require  that 
b^tee  any  new  form  could  be  issued, 
both  the  agency  head  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  would  have  to  determine  that 
it  was  "necessary"  and  what  revisions 
coqM  be  made  to  make  it  "shorter,  sim- 
pler, and  more  easily  understandable." 


The  bill  would  apply  not  only  to  forms 
Issued  by  the  Government  to  private  citi- 
zens, businesses,  and  taxpayers  but  to 
internal  Government  forms  which  result 
in  almost  as  much  redtape  and  inefficien- 
cy as  the  public  forms. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  work. 
They  are  practical.  I  know  of  at  least  one 
experiment  with  the  idea.  When  my  home 
secretarj'  in  Madison,  Wis.  Tom  Pattison, 
was  the  head  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
he  instituted  a  review  of  eveiT  form  and 
every  procedure  for  the  State  office  and 
the  52  county  offices  of  the  FmHA.  By 
throwing  out  everj'  form  and  everj'  pro- 
cedure that  was  too  long,  useless,  or  out 
of  date,  he  got  rid  of  a  massive  amount 
of  paperwork. 

The  people  of  this  countiy  are  Iiai'assed 
by  Government  forms — tax  forms,  con- 
tract forms,  medicaid  and  medicare 
forms,  job  forms,  census  forais,  survey 
forms,  and  safety  forms.  There  is  a  new 
form  a  day  for  everybody,  evei-ywhere. 

Needed  and  vital  Government  services 
can  and  must  be  performed  with  higher 
efficiency  and  with  far  less  redtape. 

Abolishing  by  law  every  form  at  least 
once  every  5  years  will  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  agency  heads  and  minor  bureau- 
crats on  this  problem. 

Let  me  warn,  however,  of  one  real  dan- 
ger; namely,  that  the  bm-eaucrats  will 
devise  a  new  form  to  carrj-  out  tlie  act. 
That  must  not  happen. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  State 
legislators  to  deduct  certain  living  ex- 
penses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  BAYH-  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  will  per- 
mit State  legislators  to  deduct  living  ex- 
penses in  the  same  mamier  as  Member.? 
of  Congress. 

As  we  an  know  only  too  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, legislators  at  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels,  have  unusual  expenses  be- 
cause of  the  unique  nature  of  their  work. 
As  representatives  of  legislative  districts, 
they  are  generally  required  to  maintain 
homes  in  their  districts  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  present  in  tlieir  respective  capi- 
tals when  legislatures  are  in  session.  Con- 
sequently they  incur  the  burdensome 
costs  of  maintaining  themselvs  in  two 
different  locations. 

Our  tax  code  has  geueraUy  permitted 
deduction  of  reasonable  travel  expenses 
incurred  in  the  pmsuit  of  a  trade  or 
business  while  away  from  home,  includ- 
ing food  and  lodging.  These  provisions 
work  fairly  for  most  taxpayers.  However, 
the  determination  of  what  is  away  from 
home  and  thus  deductible  has  created 
difficult  problems  for  legislators.  Many 
divide  their  time  almost  equally  between 
the  area  they  represent  and  the  meeting 
places  of  their  legislatures,  and  it  be- 
comes almost  impossUde  to  determine 
where  their  tax  homes  really  are. 

Congress  solved  the  problem  for  its  own 


Members  in  1946  when  it  passed  legisla- 
tion which  declared  that  the  tax  home 
of  a  Representative  or  Senator  was  in 
his  home  district  and  provided  f(x  de- 
ductions of  up  to  $3,000  per  year  as  away 
from  home  Uving  expenses.  Tins  legisla- 
tion was  in  direct  response  to  a  ruling 
of  the  Tax  Court  in  Lindsay  against  Com- 
missioner which  held  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  carried  on  liis  principal  busi- 
ness in  Washington.  DC.  thus  making 
Washington  his  tax  home  and  prohibit- 
ing deductions  for  li\ing  expenses  in- 
curred in  Washington. 

State  legislators  are  now  faced  with 
a  situation  very  similar  to  that  which 
faced  our  Membei*s  immediately  after 
the  Lindsay  case.  On  May  7,  1975,  the 
Tax  Court  filed  its  decision  in  Mont- 
gomery agaiiist  Commissioner,  disallow- 
ing deductions  of  a  Michigan  legislator 
for  expenses  he  incurred  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Hoiu>e  of  Representa- 
tives in  Lansing,  Mich.,  85  mUes  from  his 
Detroit  home.  According  to  the  court, 
Lansing  was  Mi-.  Montgomery's  principal 
place  of  business  due  to  his  legislative 
duties  and,  therefoie,  his  home  for  tax 
piu-poses. 

Mr.  Piesident,  with  the  Montgomery 
ruling  and  with  the  increased  tendency 
of  States  to  extend  sessions  of  their  leg- 
islatmes,  a  great  many  State  legislators 
are  now  faced  with  tire  necessity  of  main- 
taining t\\o  places  of  residence  with  no 
possibility  of  tax  deductions  to  eas?  their 
burdens.  I  believe  it  is  imnoi-tant  that  we 
in  Congi-ess  recognize  their  hardships 
and  the  pecuUar  demands  placed  upon 
them.  Fairness  demand;:  that  we  provide 
them  with  exactly  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment we  have  provided  ourselves. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  quile 
simple  and  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. It  merely  amends  tJie  final  sentence 
of  section  162(a)  of  the  Code,  which  was 
added  in  1946  as  I  described  above,  to  in- 
clude members  of  State  legislatures.  I 
hope  my  coUeagues  «ill  consider  tliis 
proposal  carefully  and  act  favorably 
upon  it. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Recoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko,  as 
foUows: 

S.  2134 

Bp  it  fiuicted  by  thr  Si'naie  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Reven\ie  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof  and  hiserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
'Tor  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
place  of  residence  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
(Includhig  any  Delegate  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner) within  the  State,  Congreesional 
district.  Territory,  or  posae&siou  which  he 
represents  In  Congress,  and  or  any  State 
legislator  within  the  district  which  he  rep- 
resents in  his  State  legislature,  shall  be  con- 
sidered his  home,  but  unounts  expended  by 
such  Members  wlttiln  each  taxable  year  for 
living  expenses  sbaU  not  be  deductible  for 
inoome  tax  putpoaes  In  axoeaa  of  $3,000." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  tbfl  first 
.section  of  this  Act  shall  i^iply  to  taxable 
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vears  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
3f  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2135.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  Gen- 
eral Draza  Mlhallovich  Monument  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  recognition  of  the 
role  he  played  in  saving  the  lives  of  ap- 
proximately 500  U.S.  airmen  in  Yugo- 
slavia during  World  War  II.  Refen-ed  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  reference  to  the  ap- 
propi-iate  committee,  a  bUl  designed  to 
authorize  the  National  Committee  of 
American  Airmen  Rescued  by  Gen. 
Drazha  Mlhallovich  to  erect  a  monument 
in  Washington,  with  publicly  subscribed 
funds,  dedicated  to  "Gen.  Drazha  MihaU- 
ovich,  Saviour  of  American  Airmen." 

During  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  initially  sup- 
ported the  nationalist  resistance  move- 
ment in  Yugoslavia,  led  by  Gen.  Drazha 
Mlhallovich.  Due  to  a  tragic  combination 
of  erroi-s  and  mistaken  information,  the 
AUles  withdrew  their  support  from 
MihaUovlch  at  the  end  of  1943  and  threw 
their  weight  behind  the  Communist  re- 
sistance movement  under  the  leadership 
of  Marshal  Tito.  Despite  his  abandon- 
ment by  the  Allies,  and  despite  the  merci- 
less war  waged  against  him  by  both  the 
Communists  and  the  Nazis  during  1944, 
General  Mlhallovich  and  his  forces,' 
known  as  the  Chetniks,  succeeded  in  res- 
cuhig  some  500  American  airmen  who 
were  shot  down  over  Yugoslavia.  Most 
of  these  men  were  safely  evacuated  to 
Italy  in  a  series  of  dramatic  air  rescue 
missions,  which  picked  them  up  from  the 
heart  of  Nazi-occupied  Yugoslavia  and 
flew  them  to  Italy. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  in  1948 
posthumously  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  to  General  MihaUovlch  for  his 
services  in  rescuing  American  airmen 
and  for  his  larger  services  to  the  Allied 
cause.  Unfortunately,  the  State  Depart- 
ment kept  the  award  to  Mlhallovich  clas- 
sified "secret"  for  ahnost  20  years,  for 
fear  of  offendhig  the  sensitivlUes  of  the 
Yugoslavia  Commmiist  Government. 

Now.  more  than  30  years  after  their 
rescue,  a  group  of  American  airmen  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  National 
Committee  of  American  Airmen  Rescued 
by  General  MUiaUovich  and  have 
launched  a  movement  to  build  a  memo- 
rial in  Washington,  D.C..  dedicated  in 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  saved  their 
lives.  Today  is  the  anniversary  of  Gen- 
eral MihaUovich's  execution.  To  mark 
«us  anniversary,  the  rescued  airmen 
have  assembled  in  Washington  today  and 
are  holding  a  memorial  service  on  the 
steps  of  the  CapitoL 

I  am  hitroduclng  this  legislation  in  re- 
cw'^f  w***  *  petition  I  have  received, 
s  gned  by  26  of  the  rescued  airmen  and 
eight  members  of  the  Air  Crew  Rescue 
}«ssion  that  organized  their  evacuation 
from  Yugoslavia.  I  would  Uke  to  quote  a 
lew  paragraphs  from  this  petition: 
«,Z?  "^^  *^**  General  MihaUovlch  and  his 
men  saved  our  Uvea  tells  only  a  very  smaU 


part  of  the  story.  Frequently,  they  had  to 
fight  oif  the  Oermans  in  order  to  rescue  us. 
Because  of  MihaUovich's  commitment  to  pro- 
tect us  at  aU  costs,  scores  of  Innocent  host- 
ages were  executed  by  the  Nazis;  the  Nazis 
always  knew  when  an  American  crew  baUed 
out,  and  when  they  could  find  no  trace  of 
the  crew,  they  assumed,  quite  correctly  that 
they  were  being  sheltered  by  the  Chetnilcs. 
Those  of  us  who  were  wounded  received  the 
best  medical  attention  available,  sometimes 
In  underground  hospitals.  Desperately  short 
of    supplies,    MihaUovich's    men    frequentlv 
went  hungry  tiiemselves  in  order  to  feed  us. 
All  this  we  can  never  forget. 
Our  ranks  hnve  begun  to  thin  with    Ihe 
passage  of  yesirs.  But  the  years  have  no  way 
diminished    the    admiration,    affection    and 
gratitude  which  we  hold  in  our  hearts  for 
General  Mlhallovich  and  his  gallant  forces. 
Having   consulted   with    each   other,   and 
confident  tliat  we  speak  for  all  of  the  500  air- 
men who  were  rescued  by  the  forces  of  Gen- 
eral   MihaUovlch,    the    undersigned    airmen 
have  decided  that  it  would  be  proper  to  give 
enduring    expression    to    this    gratitude    by 
erecting   a   monument   in  Washhigton,   D.C. 
with  funds  contributed  by  ourselves  and  bv 
members  of  the  American  public,  to  '•Qer.- 
eral  Mlhallovich,  Saviour  of  American  Air- 
men" This  concrete  expression  of  gratitude, 
we  feel,  would  also  be  in  complete  harmony 
with  American  tradition. 

We  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  oJ 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  permit- 
ting the  erection  of  such  a  monument  so  that 
we  may  appropriately  discharge  what  all  of 
us  regard  as  a  sacred  debt  of  honor — a  debt 
of  honor  all  the  more  compelling  because 
Mlhallovich  in  his  lifetime  received  no  recog- 
nition and  no  reward  for  the  many  services 
to  the  Allied  cause  of  which  President 
Truman  spoke  In  his  citation. 


i  t 

lovlch,  in  recognition  of  the  role  he  played 
m  saving  the  Uvea  of  approximately  Are 
hundred  United  States  airmen  In  Yugoslavia 
diu-lng  World  War  II,  as  described  in  such 
committee's  petition  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  authorization  of  such  monimient. 
Such  monu.;>ent  shall  be  located  on  public 
land  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
located  according  to  plans  approved  by  the 
National  Capital  Plaiming  Commission,  the 
Pine  Art«  Conuni.sslon,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

St( .  2.  The  National  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Airmen  Rescued  by  General  MihaUovlch 
shaU  accept  private  funds  which  sliall  be  the 
sole  source  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  such  monument.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  only  permit  such  commit- 
tee to  begin  the  construction  of  such  monu- 
ment, when  he  determines  that  such  com- 
mittee has  sufficient  funds  to  complete  such 
construction  and  to  provide  for  such  main- 
tenance; except  that  such  committee  must 
have  such  funds  no  later  than  two  vears 
alter  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  discharging  this  debt  than  to  au- 
thorize these  airmen  to  erect  the  monu- 
ment tliey  have  in  mind.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  would  be  done  with 
publicly  subscribed  funds  and  wiU  not 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  one  penny. 
Additionally,  I  was  informed  that  the 
airmen  want  to  avoid  politics  and  that 
they  Intend  to  abstain  from  any  propa- 
ganda against  the  Tito  government— aU 
they  want  to  do  is  give  enduring  expres- 
sion to  their  gratitude  to  General 
Mihafiovich  by  erecting  a  monument  in 
his  memory.  This  wiU  be  a  simple  memo- 
rial, bearing  on  one  side  a  plaque  listing 
the  names  of  500  American  airmen  res- 
cued by  General  Mlhallovich,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  text  of  President  Truman's 
citation  in  awarding  the  Legion  of  Merit 
to  General  MihaUovlch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  Into 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  biU  and  a 
foreword  to  a  recent  book  about  General 
Mihailovich  written  by  former  Senator 
Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio,  a  son  of  Yugo- 
slav immigrant  parents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
foreword  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  2135 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  this  blU,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ahaU  permit  the  National 
ComnUttee  of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by 
General  MihaUovlch  to  construct  and  main- 
tain a  monument  to  General  Draza  Mlbal- 


FOREWOBD 

(By  the  Honorable  Frank  J.  Lauschej 
(Note.— The  Honorable  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
the  son  of  a  Slovenian  Immigrant,  has  beeu 
a  man  of  almost  legendary  stature  in  modem 
American  politics.  His  qualities  of  leadership 
and  statesmanship  are  reflected  in  his  record 
as  an  elected  representative  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  lor  over  36  years. 

(As  a  Judge,  he  served  9  years  In  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  and  In 
Cuyahoga  County  Court  ( 1932-(1 ) .  He  then 
served  two  term.s  as  Mavor  of  Cleveland,  from 
1941  to  1944. 

(Elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1945,  he 
served  through  five  terms  In  this  office.  Thi.s 
remarkable  record  of  public  trust  In  an 
elected  office  was  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  Ohio — since  the  founding  of  the  Republic 
no  other  governor  has  served  more  than  three 
terms.  When  General  MihaUovlch  was  cap- 
tured In  March  1946,  Prank  J.  Lausche,  as 
Governor  of  Ohio,  not  only  Joined  the  Com- 
mittee For  a  Fair  Trial  to  Draza  MihaUovlch. 
but,  at  his  own  request,  for  the  purpose  of 
display hig  his  concern  and  Indignation,  he 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(Elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1956.  Senator  Lausche  served  with  distmctlou 
for  12  years,  making  a  mighty  mark  both  In 
the  Senate  chamber  and  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Sometimes  described  as  a  maver- 
ick. Senator  Lausche  has  been  a  man  whose 
absolute  Independence  and  Integrity  has 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  foes  aa  well 
as  his  friends.  When  he  left  the  Seiiate  in 
1969,  one  of  his  many  friends  In  the  Senate 
said  that  It  was  "as  though  a  mighty  oak  has 
fallen.") 

In  bringing  together  this  historical  docu- 
mentation on  General  Draza  MihaUovlch.  I 
believe  the  Serbian  National  Committee  is 
serving  the  cause  of  history,  the  cause  ol 
America,  and  the  larger  cause  of  world  free- 
dom, as  well  as  tlie  catjse  of  the  Serbian  peo- 
ple. 

I  was,  therefore,  honored  by  the  invitation 
to  write  a  brief  foreword  to  the  record  tliat 
appears  in  the  following  pages. 

I  write  this  foreword  out  of  a  sense  both 
of  duty  and  of  shame. 

As  an  American,  I  bow  my  head  In  shame 
whenever  I  think  of  the  terribly  mistaken 
poUcy  which  led  the  AlUed  leaders  in  World 
War  II  to  abandon  General  Draza  \Uhailo- 
vlch  and  throw  their  support  Instead  to  the 
communist  cohorta  of  Marshal  Josip  BToz 
Tito.  It  was  an  unbelievable  aberration  <jf 
policy  and  of  Jtjstlc©  perpetrated  by  the 
Allies.  i 
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Mlhallovlch  was  the  first  Insurgent  Tn 
Europe.  It  was  be  who  first  raised  the  flag  ol 
resistance  to  the  Nazi  occupier — and  by  his 
action  he  Inspired  the  formation  of  resist- 
ance movements  in  all  the  subjugated  coun- 
tries. 

He  resisted  the  Nazis  at  the  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  communists  were  still 
collaborating  with  them — and  his  early  re- 
sistance, by  slowing  down  the  Nazi  timetable, 
was  probably  responsible  for  preventing  the 
fall  of  Moscow. 

The  contributions  of  Mlhallovlch  to  the 
Allied  cause  were  the  subject  of  tributes  by 
General  Elsenhower,  General  De  Gaulle, 
neld  Marshal  L/ord  Alexander,  Admiral  Har- 
wood,  Anthony  Eden,  President  Truman,  and, 
at  later  date,  of  President  Richard  Nlxor. 
For  example,  on  August  16,  1942.  three  top 
ranking  British  officers.  Admiral  Harwood, 
General  Auchinleck.  and  Air  Marshal  Tedder, 
sent  the  following  Joint  wire  to  Mlhallovlch 
"With  admiration  we  are  following  your  di- 
rected operations  which  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  Allied  cause." 

Today  no  informed  person  takes  seriously 
the  communist  charges  that  Mihp.ilovich  col- 
laborated with  the  Germans,  or  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  communist  show  trial  in  Belgrade 
which  resulted  In  his  execution.  The  commu- 
nists made  the  nature  of  their  Justice  clear 
when  they  announced,  in  advance  of  the 
trial,  that  Mlhallovlch  would  be  executed  af- 
ter a  fair  trial.  And  they  also  made  it  clear 
when  they  refused  to  take  the  evidence  of 
the  American  officers  who  served  with  him 
or  of  the  American  airmen  wiio  were  rescued 
by  him. 

Colonel  Robert  H.  McDowell,  chief  of  the 
American  mission  to  Generci  Mlhallovlch, 
and  perhaps  the  most  experienced  intelli- 
gence officer  to  serve  with  either  side  In  Yu- 
goslavia during  World  War  II,  took  the  time 
after  the  War  to  go  through  the  German 
Intelligence  files  on  Yugoslavia.  Not  only 
did  he  find  no  evidence  that  Mlhallovlch 
collaborated  with  the  Nazis,  but  he  found 
ntunerous  statements  establishing  that  Hitler 
feared  the  Mlhallovlch  movement  far  more 
than  he  did  the  Tito  movement. 

The  conununists  also  feaied  Mlhallovlch 
more  than  they  did  any  other  man.  And  that 
Is  why,  when  they  executed  hm,  they  dis- 
posed of  his  shattered  body  In  a  secret  burial 
place,  so  that  those  who  followed  him  and 
revered  him  would  not  be  able  to  come  at 
night  to  drop  tears  and  flowers  on  his  grave 
and  tenderly  offer  a  few  words  of  prayer  In 
gratitude  to  General  Mlhallovlch  for  his 
heroism  and  sacrifice. 

But  despite  all  of  the  abuse  and  all  the 
precautions  of  the  communists,  the  truth 
about  Mlhalloch — now  grown  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  legend — still  persists  among  the 
Serbian  people.  Evidence  of  this  Is  the  re- 
markable article  on  Mlhallovlch  which  MI- 
haljo  MlhaJlov  wrote  for  The  New  Leader, 
Just  before  Tito's  courts  sentenced  him  to 
seven  years  at  hard  labor  In  early  March  of 
this  year. 

I  think  that  It  is  fitting  that  we  In  the  free 
world  who  are  aware  of  the  truth  should 
also  do  everything  In  our  power  to  set  the 
record  straight  and  to  bring  about  the  ulti- 
mate vindication  before  the  bar  of  history — 
of  one  of  the  noblest  figures  of  World  War 
II. 

Draza  Mlhallovlch,  In  addition  to  being 
an  outstanding  soldier  and  a  great  national 
leader  was  a  man  who  stood  for  everything 
that  we  In  America  believe  in.  He  was  a  true 
believer  in  the  rights  enshrined  In  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence — the  right  to 
think  and  speak  and  pray  In  accordance  with 
one's  own  religious,  political,  economic  and 
social  beliefs,  without  government  restraint 
or  repression. 

The  publication  of  this  historical  docu- 
mentation Is  a  first  step  In  the  direction  of 
historical  vlndicatlSb.  The  next  logical  step — 


and  one  which,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  dictated 
by  simple  decency — Is  that  the  United  States 
Congress  should  accede  to  the  petition  of 
tlie  American  ainnsn  that  they  be  author- 
laed  to  erect  in  Washington,  with  publicly 
subscribed  funds,  a  monument  which  they 
would  dedicate.  In  gratitude,  to  "General 
Efraza  Mlhallovlch,  Savior  of  American  Air- 
men." 

Beyond  this,  there  is  a  still  larger  debt 
which  the  free  world  owes  to  the  memory  of 
General  Draza  Mlhalovlch.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  debt  will  some  day  be  repayed  in  full 
ihrogh  the  liberation  of  his  people  from  com- 
nnuuit  tvrannv. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower  >  : 

S.  2136.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing,  with  Senator  Tower,  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  recently  enacted 
Public  Law  94-29,  the  Securities  Acts 
Amendments  of  1975.  Unless  amended 
Public  Law  94-29  will  have  the  unin- 
tended efifect  of  severely  limiting  the 
ability  of  State  and  political  subdivisions 
to  impose  taxes  on  stock  transfers. 

Following  final  House  and  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  Securities  Acts  amendments, 
and  prior  to  enactment,  Senator  Tower 
and  I  and  the  principal  House  sponsors 
discovered  that  new  language  had  been 
ii-jadvertently  added  in  conference  lim- 
iting the  present  taxing  powers  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  a  manner  not 
intended  by  the  conferees.  This  problem 
arose  due  to  technical  difficulties  in  com- 
bining the  House  and  Senate  bills  deal- 
ing with  so-called  transfer-agent  deposi- 
tories, or  'TAD'S,"  and  from  the  very 
complicated  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 

Immediately  upon  discovering  this  er- 
ror, I  expressed  to  the  administration 
and  municipal  and  State  officials,  my  in- 
tention to  introduce  perfecting  amend- 
ments. Similar  legislation  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  House. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  clarifying  lan- 
guage is  to  prevent  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  from  imposing  stock  transfer 
taxes  on  so-called  "transfer  agent  depos- 
itoi-ies" — entities  which  transfer  record 
ownership  or  securities  by  bookkeeping 
entry  without  physical  issuance  of  secu- 
rities certificates.  In  practical  terms,  the 
language  would  narrow  considerably  the 
exemption  from  State  taxing  ability  in- 
advertently contained  in  Public  Law  94- 
29  by  clarifying  that  only  TAD's  are  to 
be  exempt  from  such  taxation.  This  was 
the  true  intent  of  the  conferees. 

Mr  President,  the  need  for  this  cor- 
rective amendment  is  well  recognized 
and  widely  shared,  as  is  the  need  for 
prompt  action.  My  hope  is  that  this  bill 
can  be  considered  in  committee  and  re- 
ported without  undue  delay. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
53— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
AWARDING  THE  PURPLE  HEART 
TO  MEMBERS  INTERRED  IN  THE 
TOMB  OF  THE  UNICNOWNS 

<  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.) 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
concerned  should  award  the  Purple  Heart 
posthumously  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in- 
terred in  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Va.,  on 
Memorial  Day  during  this  Nation's  Bi- 
centeimial  Celebration  in  1976. 

These  servicemen  were  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  men  who  fought  and  died  with 
valor  while  defending  the  United  States 
in  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  conflict — but  whose  names  are 
known  only  to  God.  The  National  Ceme- 
teries Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-43), 
which  I  was  privileged  to  author,  au- 
thorized the  burial  of  an  unknown  soldier 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict.  To  date  no 
unidentified  veteran  of  Vietnam  has  been 
located  and  interred. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  fa- 
vorably reported  and  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 44  which  I  introduced  in  1973  to 
posthumously  award  the  Purple  Heart  to 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  interred  in  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Unfortunately  the  House  was 
unable  to  act  on  the  resolution  prior  to 
adjournment  sine  die  last  Congress.  The 
concurrent  resolution  that  I  introduce  to- 
day is  identical  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution I  introduced  in  1973  except  that 
I  believe  it  is  now  appropriate  to  award 
the  Purple  Heart  created  by  George 
Washington  on  the  historic  observance 
of  Memorial  Day  during  the  Bicentennial 
Celebration  next  year. 

The  soldiers  interred  in  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  have  been  honored  with  many 
medals,  including  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  and  the  highest  award 
from  many  of  the  nations  that  struggled 
for  freedom  as  our  Nation's  allies.  What 
this  resolution  expresses  is  that  the 
Purple  Heart,  this  country's  oldest  mili- 
tary decoration,  given  only  to  those  men 
who  are  wounded  In  combat,  should  also 
be  awarded  posthumously  to  these  brave 
men. 

Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  stated: 
The  Purple  Heart  is  unique;  ...  It  is  the 
only  decoration  which  Is  completely  intrinsic 
in  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  approval 
or  favor  by  anyone.  Enemy  action  alone  de- 
termines it.  It  is  a  true  badge  of  courage, 
and  every  breast  that  wears  it  can  beat 
with  pride. 

When  the  Purple  Heart  was  created  by 
Gen.  George  Washington  on  August  7, 
1782,  it  was  also  our  country's  sole  dec- 
oration and  the  highest  military  award 
of  the  land.  This  award  was  revitalized 
as  a  military  decoration  on  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  Washington's  birth;  Febru- 
ary 22, 1932,  by  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover.  The  medal  as  we 
know  it  was  designed  to  replace  Wash- 
ington's original  Badge  of  Military 
Merit — the  "figure  of  a  heart  In  purple 
cloth  on  silk,  edged  with  narrow  lace 
or  binding." 

In  the  years  since  its  creation  In  1782, 
the  Purple  Heart  has  been  supplanted  by 
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other  decorations  that  now  rank  higher, 
but  it  remained  exclusive  in  a  very  spe- 
cial way.  A  man  may  be  awarded  even 
the  Medal  of  Honor  and  yet  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
tliat  the  Purple  Heart  was  not  awarded 
to  the  Unknown  Soldier.  I  believe  that 
this  Nation  should  rectify  this  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  as 
introduced  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  53 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {tlie  Houae  o) 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  concerned  should 
award  the  Purple  Heart  posthumously  to  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  interred  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Virginia  on 
Memorial  Day  during  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration in  1976. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  VETERINARIANS 
AND   OPTOMETRISTS— S.    2116 

AMENDMENT  NO.   G97 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  Baith  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Williams)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  2116) 
to  amend  chapter  5,  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  special  pay 
provisions  for  veterinarians  and  optom- 
etrists. 

PROFESSION.^L   P..\y   FOR    MILrTARY   LAWYERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  April  7  of 
this  year  I  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  first  time  for  professional 
pay  for  attorneys  who  are  serving  on 
active  duty  in  our  military  services.  As 
I  indicated  at  that  time,  it  has  become 
increasingly  evident  in  recent  years  that 
the  military  services  are  having  a  dif- 
ficult time  recruiting  the  number  and 
Quality  of  lawyers  that  are  needed.  It  is 
^ential  to  the  efficient  and  fair  opera- 
tion of  the  military  that  it  have  a  good 
legal  staff.  Today,  American  military 
plethora  of  Increasingly  complex  stat- 
utes, regulations,  and  situations  requir- 
tutes,  regulations,  and  situations  requir- 
ing seasoned  and  experienced  legal 
counsel.  Yet  the  economic  incentives  to- 
day are  such  as  to  greatly  discourage 
lawyers  from  remaining  beyond  their 
Initial  3-  or  4-year  commitment.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  serious  shortage  of  ex- 
perienced JAG  officers.  The  most  recent 
statistics  show  that  the  Army  Is  46  per- 
cent short  of  its  authorized  field  grade 
JAG  officers,  the  Air  Force  Is  44  percent 
short,  the  Navy  Is  21  percent  short,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  Is  26  percent  short. 


Today,  I  am  resubmitting  this  legisla- 
tion, together  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Williams,  as  an  amendment  to 
a  routine  bill  introduced  this  week  by 
request  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Mr. 
Stennis,  which  would  continue  the  ex- 
isting professional  pay  now  received  by 
veterinarians  and  optometrists.  Since 
both  bills  would  amend  the  same  chapter 
of  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
since  both  are  concerned  with  profes- 
sional pay.  it  is  our  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sei-vices  will  be  able  to 
consider  both  proposals  jointly.. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CERTAIN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS— S.   1517 

AMENDMENT    NO.    689 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Senator  Pell  and 
Senator  Cranston,  an  amendment  to  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
authorization  bill.  This  amendment  will 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  direct  negotiations 
with  the  So\iet  Union  aimed  at  achieving 
agreement  on  limitation  of  deployments 
of  naval  and  other  militai-y  forces  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  outside  powers.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  spoken 
out  on  tills  Issue.  In  1974,  and  again  in 
March  of  this  year,  I  submitted,  along 
with  Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Javits, 
Senate  Resolution  117  calling  for  arms 
control  talks  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
the  timing  has  become  crucial.  If  we  let 
the  moment  pass,  it  can  only  become 
harder  in  the  future. 

How  these  negotiations  should  take 
place  would  be  a  matter  of  choice  for  the 
administration.  They  could  take  place  In 
a  bilateral  forum,  or  In  a  multilateral 
forum  including  other  concerned  states. 
The  existence  of  this  concern  Is  mani- 
fest Each  year  since  1971  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  has  passed 
resolutions  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  "zone  of  peace," 
and  has  created  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
implement  tliose  resolutions.  This  ad  hoc 
committee  might.  Indeed,  be  the  proper 
forum  for  negotiations.  And  I  have  heard 
from  representatives  of  a  number  of  the 
littoral  states,  in  support  of  efforts  to 
make  the  Indian  Ocean  such  a  "zone  of 
peace." 

Any  negotiations  sliould  cover  a  va- 
riety of  topics — and  should  be  imder- 
taken  with  a  clear  view  of  U.S.  interests 
In  the  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Top- 
ics for  negotiations  should  include 
agreed  limitations  by  the  superpowers 
on,  first,  establishment  or  use  of  naval 
and  other  military  facilities  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  littoral  states;  second, 
numbers  of  warships — or  ship-days — 
deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  basin;  and 
third,  the  size  and  characteristics  of  war- 


ships and  other  military  forces  deployed 
there.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  possible  to 
head  off  yet  another  arms  race,  yet  an- 
other futile  exercise  in  trying  to  reach 
a  balance  of  military  power  at  levels  far 
higher — and  with  far  greater  risk— than 
are  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  today. 
Mr.  President.  I  liave  submitted  this 
proposal  as  an  amendment  at  tills  time, 
because  I  believe  it  is  critical  for  the 
administration  to  sound  out  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  matter  before  countries 
make  decifcio:is  which  will  increase  com- 
petition in  the  Indian  Ocean,  comjietl- 
tion  which  would  clearly  pose  high  eco- 
nomic ccst-s,  political  uncertainties  and 
danger^  of  heightening  teruiions.  I  am 
firmly  opposed  to  the  proposed  construc- 
tion of  naval  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  at 
this  time.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Mans- 
field resolution  of  disapproval  when  it 
comes  up  later  in  the  month,  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it  as 
well.  In  fact,  we  might  not  have  to  be 
considering  the  issue  of  Diego  Garcia  if 
the  administration  had  made  any  real 
initiatives  toward  the  Soviet  Union  for 
mutual  limitations  before  the  mllitaiy 
situation  began  to  get  out  of  hand. 

By  adopting  my  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe,  would  be  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  gaining  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it,  too,  has  notliing  to  gain  by 
entering  into  yet  another  arms  race. 
Perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  does  intend  to 
expand  its  naval  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  especially  after  reopening 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Perhaps  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Berbera  represents  a  firm 
Soviet  commitment  to  a  naval  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Yet  that  is  all  the  more  reason  now 
to  seek  mutual  restraint  on  naval  de- 
ployments, before  these  are  a  fal  ac- 
compli on  both  sides. 

To  be  sure,  direct  negotiations  are  not 
the  only  means  for  achieving  this  ob- 
jective. We  would  be  perfectly  content 
to  see  mutual  restraint  achieved  by  an- 
other means — either  tacit  or  explicit. 
Yet  in  the  absence  of  some  other  means 
of  achieving  mutual  restraint,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  approach  I  advocate  here 
is  likely  to  be  most  productive. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  efforts  being  made  in  this 
regard  by  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Including  Senators  Cranston. 
Leahy,  Gary  W,  Hart,  and  especially 
Senator  Culver. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  698 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Crans- 
ton^ to  8.  1517,  a  bUl  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  administration  of 
foreign  affairs;  international  organiza- 
tions, conferences,  and  commlaalona;  In- 
formation and  cultural  exchange;  mA 
for  other  pvuposes,  tIz:  | 

On  page  3,  Immediately  below  Une  24.  add 
the  following  new  section: 
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coimoL  or  militakt  forces  in  tkk 

INDIAN   OCEAN 

Sec.  143.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress tliAt  the  President  should  undertake 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Intended  to  achieve  an  agreement 
limiting  the  deployment  of  the  naval  and 
other  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  tba  United  States  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  littoral  countries.  Such  negotiations 
should  be  convened  as  rapidly  as  jwsslble 
and  should  consider,  amojj^s-  Oilier  things, 
limitations  with  resi>ect 

(1)  the  establishment  o^  use  of  naval  and 
other  military  facilities  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  littoral  countries: 

(2)  the  number  of  naval  vessels  which  may 
be  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the 
number  of  "ship-days"  allowed  therein;  and 

(3)  the  type  of  naval  vessels  and  other 
military  forces  allowed  therein. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  section  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presideit,  unlike  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Indian  Ocean  remains  relatively  free 
of  great  power  naval  competition.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  in  the  naval  presence  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  area.  Unless  this  trend  is 
checked,  it  appears  inevitable  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  will  become  yet  another 
arena  of  American-Soviet  competition. 

The  arguments  favoring  a  diplomatic 
initiative  to  achieve  an  agreement  limit- 
ing the  deployment  of  naval  and  other 
military  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at 
the  present  are  many.  Both  countries 
could  avoid  a  costly  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous armaments  race.  Such  a  self-im- 
posed limitation  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  littoral  states  of  the  region  who  have 
repeatedly  expressed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions their  opposition  to  outside  forces. 

Moreover,  recent  histoi-y  has  demon- 
strated that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  most  able  to  achieve 
success  in  the  realm  of  arms  control  be- 
fore competition  in  a  certain  geograph- 
ical area  has  gained  momentum.  Agree- 
ments covering  tlie  Antarctic,  outer 
space,  and  the  seabed  are  all  examples 
of  the  advantage  in  reaching  agreement 
at  an  early  date.  Ultimately,  detente  is 
not  simply  crisis-management,  but  is 
crisis-prevention;  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
the  opportunity  for  crisis-prevention  still 
exists.  As  a  result,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Kemnxdy  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1976-77 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
calling  for  control  of  military  forces  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monoale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  553,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S. 
598,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 


I  AMENDMENT  NO.  679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanhin)  . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
<Mr.  Young),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  679  prohib- 
iting the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  from  any  regulation  over 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  firearms  or 
ammunition,  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  iS.  644),  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  Act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  680,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (HJl.  6799)  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  Amend- 
ments of  1975. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    688 

At  the  request  of  Mi*.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  »,  the  Senator  irom  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  688,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7710)  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    693 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and 
tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  693,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  644)  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  improve 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, to  authorize  new  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  July  24,  1975,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  Dirksen  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  nomination: 

Richard  D.  Roger.s,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Kansas,  vice  George  Templar,  retired. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination,  shall,  not 
later  than  24  houi's  prior  to  such  hear- 
ing, file  in  writing  with  the  committee  a 
request  to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
chainnan;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FREEDOM  OF  BEACH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago,  Ned  Coll  once  more  called  attention 


to  the  dearth  of  summer  recreation  op- 
portimities  for  inner-city  children  and 
to  the  need  for  additional  public  beaches 
along  our  shorelines. 

Ned  and  some  50  children  spent  the 
July  4  weekend  at  Hyannisport  in  an  ef- 
fort to  draw  greater  attention  to  the  need 
to  expand  both  the  public  access  to 
beachfronts  and  the  opportimity  of  the 
inner-city  poor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
beaches  once  the  access  exists. 

More  of  our  land  should  be  preserved 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  our  people  in 
national  and  State  parks. 

As  the  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  indicates,  this  is  not  a  new 
concern  of  Ned  Coil's.  He  began  the  Re- 
vitalization  Corps  nearly  a  decade  ago  as 
a  private  VISTA-type  program.  His  ef- 
forts in  Hartford  continue  to  make  it 
clear  not  only  that  the  access  of  the  poor 
to  recreational  facilities  is  limited,  but 
that  the  poor  and  their  conditions  re- 
mains the  single  most  enduring  failure 
of  our  national  efforts  at  achieving  full 
justice  for  all  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  "Freedom  of  Beach" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  of  Beach 
(By  Roy  Bongartz) 

( Asserting  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
private  beach,  Ned  Coll  and  bis  followers  scale 
walls,  land  in  small  craft  and  drop  from  the 
sky  to  swim  at  exclusive  seashore  properties. ) 

Ned  Coll  Is  a  fast-talking,  relentlessly 
cheerfvil  humanist  who  loves  putting  groups 
of  total  strangers  face  to  -face  to  make  them 
try  to  love  one  another — <)r  at  least  to  talk 
things  over.  He's  had  fearful  old  ladies  danc- 
ing with  prisoners  at  a  hootenanny  inside  a 
jail,  affluent  college  students  tutoring  slum 
.schoolchildren,  and — most  notoriously — he's 
tried  to  get  the  summer  residents  who  own 
all  but  six  miles  of  the  Connecticut  shore- 
line to  accept  busloads  of  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  children  on  their  exclusive  beaches. 
Coll  believes  there  are  no  real  private  rights 
to  any  beaches  anywhere,  and  he  will  fight 
for  free  access  to  them  for  all  the  people  by 
any  means  that  work — persuasion,  sixties- 
style  demonstrations  or  surprise  invasions 
by  land,  sea  and  air  (he  once  used  a  para- 
chutist who  floated  hliuself  gently  down  upon 
the  aristocratic  sands  of  the  Madison  Beach 
Club) . 

Coil's  Connecticut  campaign  has  wider  Im- 
plications. The  United  States  coastline  at 
first  glance  seems  to  give  plenty  of  beach 
to  everyone:  Our  population  of  210  million 
shares  84.240  miles  of  shore.  But  more  than 
half  of  this  coast,  47,300  mUes  of  it,  is  in 
Alaska,  and  of  the  remaining  39,940  mUes. 
only  12,150  have  any  beaches.  Of  our  total 
shore,  just  6.5  per  cent  is  in  the  public 
domain,  in  Federal  or  state  ownership,  and 
much  of  this  is  reserved  for  military  use. 
so  that  we  are  left  with  only  4  per  cent  for 
recreational  purposes.  A  third  of  this  is  Na- 
tional Park  or  National  Seashore  frontage.  A 
tiny  additional  amount  of  shoreline  consti- 
tutes town  beaches,  but  very  few  of  these  in 
the  Northeast  permit  free  use  to  nonresi- 
dents. So  with  our  seemingly  endless  coasts, 
we  still  have  the  phenomenon  of  Jones  Beach, 
with  13  million  visitors  every  summer — or 
about  six  million  per  mile. 

The  question  of  access  to  beaches  has  for 
centuries  been  a  legal  anomaly  In  which  two 
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Irtws  clash  head-on:  the  right  o?  tl>e  public 
to  u.se  the  beaches,  and  the  right  of  private 
property.  Complicating  the  Issue  hugely  are 
the  hundreds  of  piers,  breakwaters,  boulder 
piles  and  erosion-control  walls  that,  legal  or 
not.  stand  as  physical  barriers  to  anybody 
wr.lklng  along  the  beaches. 

The  Supreme  Court  hold.s  tl<?t  the  bonnd- 
ftry  at  the  line  of  mep.n  high  tide  (the  aver- 
age of  all  the  high  tides  during  the  year) 
divides  private  from  public  ow-nership,  and 
this  rule  is  upheld  in  the  la'j-.s  of  ino!;',  of  our 
states,  including  Connecticut. 

But.  nowhere  is  there  any  Ff-rlern!  In  v.  that 
phes  the  public  any  right-of-way  over  pri- 
vate lands  in  order  to  reach  the  shore.  Legally, 
a  person  may  come  in  by  Ixmr.  or  by  sr^im- 
mint;  and,  except  when  the  tide  is  i>ish.  have 
dry  land  to  stand  on.  (At  high  tide,  he  is 
legally  required  to  keep  hts  feet  -.vet.)  He  is 
also  tree  to  pass  along  the  .shore,  alr.ays  .stoy- 
inf;  below  the  tide  line,  nils  is  where  tlie 
sceite  becomes  frustrating  in  CoMief tiout 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Ea.sr.  lor  nv  .st  ff  the 
structures  that  block  pas.v;ij;e  aloiij;  bcaolie.s 
were  put  up  many  decades  ayn,  o£U;u  wiUi 
legal  perml.ssion. 

Oil  the  West  Coa.st,  state  laws  huve  opened 
many  beach  areas  to  the  piibU.r  A  recent 
California  law  places  management  of  that 
state's  entire  1,072  miles  oi  .seacoH.>=t  in  the 
hands  of  a  state  agency  in  order  to  a.ssure 
use  of  the  shoreline  for  ptibllc  >>eueili.  Be- 
sides maintaining  the  beaches,  tl>e  slate 
guarantees  pxiblic  access  over  any  ro.id  or 
path  that  lead.s  down  to  the  wnler,  .so  that 
no  one  may  bar  pa.ssage  by  ptittint;  tip  fences 
with  gates  or  posting  guards  to  keep  out  non- 
residents. And  no  barriers  inii;-  be  erecced  ou 
California  beaches  to  keep  poople  from  walk- 
ing along  the  shorelhie.  A  1069  decision  oi" 
the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  also  opened  road.s 
and  patlis  leading  to  that  .state'.>  entire  shore- 
line. It  explained:  "This  land  ha.s  been  used 
by  the  public  a.s  public  rerrertlon  laiid  ac- 
cording to  an  unbroken  custtim  running  back 
in  time  as  long  a.s  this  land  lia-s  been  in- 
habited."' 

But  m  the  Northea.st,  the  cuf^toin  has  been 
to  uphold  private  right*  to  beach  acce.-o,  and 
even  where  beaches  are  nojninallj  public,  It 
is  usually  individttal  seacoa-st  towjis.  not  tue 
state,  that  control  them.  If  yoti  are  not  a 
resident,  you  do  not  get  in  at' all,  and.  as  in 
some  of  the  Connecticut  shore  town.s,  special 
police  armed  with  loaded  pistols  and  flanked 
by  chain-link  fences  make  very  sure  that  the 
big  "No  Trespassing"  signs  are  obeved. 

Ou  Sunday  mornings,  Ned  Coll  is  likely  to 
be  overloading  a  rented  school  bus  witli  65 
or  70  city  kids,  mostly  black,  and  a  few  of 
their  parents.  In  front  of  the  ramshackle 
tenement  building  In  Hartford  where  on  one 
floor  he  has  the  offices  of  the  Revltallza- 
tlon  Corps,  the  private  peace  corp.s  he  founded 
a  decade  ago. 

Tltat  la  what  he  wa.s  doing  at  8  AM  one 
Sunday  in  late  May.  Upstairs,  half  a  dozen 
parent*— all  women  and  all  black— were  wait- 
uig  for  Coll  to  brief  them  on  the  plan  for 
the  (lay.  In  another  room,  a  blond  young  man 
was  painting  the  letters  of  a  sU-foot-widc 
canvas  banner  reading  "Vets  Died  For  Free 
Beaches."  Running  up  and  down  the  stairs 
to  speak  hurriedly  to  one  or  another  of  his 
supporters,  Ned  CoU,  35,  in  a  sporty  red-and- 
white-striped  T-shirt  under  a  navy  blue 
wlndbreaker  with  the  corps'  nam»"  on  it 
^tl™***  lUc®  a  young  Infantrv  lieutenant 
about  to  send  his  troops  Into  a  battle  that 
was  somehow  going  to  be  fun  no  matter  who 
got  hiurt. 

"O.K.,  now  listen:  When  we  hit  this  first 
beach— It's  going  to  be  Madison— it's  tip  to 
you  to  decide  what  you  want  to  do.  I  don't 
know  whether  we'll  go  In  first  by  boats  or 
try  the  ladder  or  what."  CoU  told  Hie  moth- 


ers and  the  other  yourg  adults.  "When  the 
police  come,  you  can  face  them  with  me  or 
not."  Outside,  a  cab  driver  named  Robert 
Ryans  drove  into  view  In  a  robin-egg-blue 
bus.  and  the  kids  began  filing  abroad  it. 

A  black  woman  wearing  a  striped  skirt 
with  spots  of  house  paitit  on  it  said  she  was 
taking  along  six  of  her  10  children  today. 
"We  sure  enjoyed  the  beach  last  year,"  she 
said  of  previous  Coll  forays  south.  Acro.ss  the 
slrf-et,  Ann  Loiseau,  a  tuU  corps  staff  mem- 
ber who  dropped  out  of  college  to  work  for 
Coll.  was  trying  to  wre.'^tle  fiii  alumlmini 
rowijoat.  into  the  top  of  a  red  \an  the  corps 
owns  with  the  help  oi  the  blond  banner 
painitr  and  a  Puerto  Rican  man  who  made 
up  for  111."  small  conimatid  oi  English  by 
smiling.  The  boat,  a  gift  of  a  Hartford  sup- 
porw-r,  had  iUs  registratioti  number  crudely 
painted  out,  and  the  van.  too.  had  h.itl 
its  corps  Identification  covered  over.  "The 
people  who  gave  it  to  us  didn't  want  tlie 
boat  ('.•sii-ed  to  them."  Coll  e.xpliilned.  The 
van  WH<;  incognito  to  make  reuounalssance 
trips  u>  luisu.specting  beaches — which  Coll 
does  in  the  cniupKiiy  of  a  few  staffers  on 
weekclxyi.  eil^!i(•;•  and  more  .-pcret.  'We  don't 
want  ro  tip  off  anybody  that  we're  coming." 
he  snid. 

By  10  o'clock,  the  blue  bus  had  66  peojilo 
in  it.  and  the  bus  and  cars  moved  off  down 
Mail)  Street  and  soon  lost  sifjht  of  one  anoth- 
er. By  11,  the  proce.ssiou  had  reformed  along 
Route  1  In  Madison.  As  the  cars  and  bus 
moved  ahead.  CoU  kept  his  head  turned  to 
tlie  nphi  so  tliat  people  in  Madison  would 
not  l)e  able  to  rccogniv'e  him.  (He's  been 
'.  isirin^  Madison  beaches  for  three  years  and 
l.s  not  a  popular  figure  there.  Two  years  ago. 
when  he  leased  an  entire  motel  for  the  f-ea- 
soii  to  put  up  p<x>r  folk  from  Hartford,  in- 
cluding the  elderly,  so  they'd  have  a  right 
to  tin-  town  beach,  Ann  I.olseau  was  attack- 
ed by  f.'-o  men  who  had  hidden  in  a  cellar: 
as  one-  held  her,  the  other,  "Clockwork 
Orange"  style,  curved  her  face  in  a  fine  jag- 
ged line  with  a  piece  of  broken  bottle,  then 
knocked  her  down  and  kicked  her  and  told 
her  to  get  out  of  town.  The  t-vo  then  disap- 
peared.) 

A  minuscule  public  beach  about  50  feet 
wide  flanks  a  solid  stone  pier  10  feet  high 
tiiat.  Juts  out  into  Long  Island  Sound  about 
100  feet  and  effectively  protects  the  members 
of  the  exclusive  Madison  Beach  Club  from 
anybody  wandering  onto  their  beachfront 
either  above  or  below  the  high-tide  mark. 
This  tiny  public  beach  is  .so  small  that  no- 
body bothers  trying  to  keep  strangers  off  it, 
but  tha  private  beach  of  the  club  is  a  mem- 
bers-only sanctttary,  blocked  from  public  u.se 
by  the  clubhouse  and  a  high  picket  fence. 
It  was  here  that  the  parade  stopped.  CoU 
leaped  out  of  his  car,  stuck  his  head  in 
through  the  bus  door,  and  cried,  "Everybody 
out,  now.  qvilck!"  As  the  kids  tumbled  out 
of  the  bus  and  cai-s.  Coll  yanked  an  extenda- 
ble alumiiutni  ladder  from  the  rear  of  the 
van,  carried  it  down  onto  the  public  beach 
and  leaned  it  up  against  the  stone  pier.  Tlien 
like  Vietnamese  lx)ardiug  tbe  last  plane  for 
the  States,  the  sun-lovers  streamed  up  tlie 
ladder,  nrross  the  forbidden  privately  owned 
pier,  and  lowered  themselves  downt  ui)ou  the 
sand  on  the  other  side.  Nearly  the  whole 
crowri  made  it  over  in  the  six  minutes  it  took 
for  two  Madison  police  cars  to  arrive. 

Several  teen-aged  Ixiys  had  hauled  the 
boat  down  from  the  roof  of  the  van  snd 
were  launching  it  off  the  public  beach  as  the 
police  cars  braked  to  a  halt:  their  doors  aU 
seemed  to  open  wide  at  once.  The  leading 
officer  pushed  through  the  picket-fence  gate 
brandishing  his  walkie-talkie.  By  now  Coll 
was  leading  Alma  Cotton,  one  of  the  par- 
eats,  and  a  light-haired  high-school  girl 
dressed   In   an   Uncle  Sam  .>ult   along   the 


beachfront,  to  plant  an  American  flag  in  a 
beach-capturing  gesture.  His  people  fol- 
lowed, singing,  "This  beach  is  our  beach, 
yotir  beach  is  our  beach!"  From  the  porch 
of  the  beach  cUib,  three  middle-aged  clt'b 
members  watched  the  demonstration  with- 
out visible  signs  of  emotion.  One  brough* 
otit  an  In-stamatic  and  began  snapping  pic- 
tures. A  policeman  ran  along  the  toji  oi 
the  four-foot  concrete  wall  that  separate-^ 
the  high-tide  line  from  club  property.  "Hey. 
Ned.  wait  a  minute.  1  want  to  talk  to  you." 
lie  .shouted.  "Will  you  please  talk  to  me.' 
Hey,  Ned:"  CoU  kept  leading  his  troops  uj» 
and  down  waving  cheerily  at  the  police. 

Finally  Coll  yelled  at  the  poUcemnn. 
"We're  here  to  have  a  nice  day  at  the 
beach!  Hope  vou  have  a  nice  day  too!" 

"Yeah,  we'll  Inue  a  nice  day,"  Huoiher 
policeman  replied. 

"Will  you  please  talk  to  me?"  the  first 
called  oiii'e  more,  but  CoU  was  off  marchin;; 
again.  By  now.  the  kids,  tiring  of  hiking  tip 
ond  down  In  the  sand,  were  happily  splash- 
ing in  the  w-ater.  The  raolhers  deployed 
themselves  at  strategic  points  on  the  licach 
to  keep  a  watch  on  the  children  and  wiiru 
them  not  to  try  to  climb  up  over  the  lov 
wall  Into  the  .sand  on  the  club  property. 
Eventually  tiiere  cime  a  confrontation  when 
Ann  Loiseau  and  Alma  Cotton  went  bi'  a 
across  the  pier  to  retrieve  the  ladder.  When 
the  police  forbade  them  to  return,  CoU  r-n\ 
up  to  the  pier  and  called  to  them,  insisting 
on  the  right  of  access  to  the  beach  ixilo-.- 
the  tide  line— he  has  no  aim  of  occupying; 
chib  land  above  that  line,  although  the  clu») 
members  are  probably  not  reassured  on  tills 
!X)int.  There  whs  some  shouting,  with  c.i;e 
policemaii  raising  h!s  voice  higher  evevv 
time  he  veiled.  "Piivale  property!"  until  the 
officer  in  charge  said.  ".\11  right.  Iliafs 
enough:  go  back  down  on  the  beach  there 
and  you  can  all  go  out  by  boat.'' 

Tlie  police  retreated  to  the  porch  of  the 
club,  which  by  now  had  drawii  a  few  more 
curious  membens.  Besides  these,  on  the  sand 
above  the  energetic  Hartford  visitors,  two 
couples  sat  basking  under  a  beach  uiubrelUi. 
Alma  Cotton  went  tip  to  speak  to  them. 
pass  the  time  of  day.  and  said  later.  "Tliat 
woman  I  talked  to  didn't  look  at  me.  Scrt  of 
mumbled  somethings— very  cold." 

After  an  hour,  durhig which  the  kids  kept 
their  splashing  and  chasing  at  full  strength 
While  the  mothers  drew  considerable  store.-c 
of  fried  chicken,  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs 
from  their  unpromlsIng-looklng  poper  bags 
and  lumpy  cartons,  the  police  departed,  leav- 
li\g  behind  one  of  their  number,  James  Pres- 
ton, who  then  called  out  to  one  of  Colls 
party  to  ask  how  long  Coll  intended  to  stay 
today,  because  he  was  supposed  to  get  off 
dtity  at  4  o'clock.  Preston  then  sat  down  on 
the  porch  steps  with  a  club  employe  and  a 
club  official  in  a  knit  sliirt,  and  the  three 
watched  the  squealing,  darting  liids  wlthoul 
enthusiasm.  "I  don't  want  to  hassle  tho^e 
kld.s."  said  Preston.  "Wlio  wants  to  ha.s3le 
kids?  I  wish  they'd  make  a  clear  ruling  on 
this.  If  they  have  a  right  over  that  pier  1 11 
defend  their  right.  If  it's  private  property 
they  have  to  stay  off  and  111  keep  them  off." 
He  v.atched  Coll  laying  out  one  of  his  ban- 
ners down  on  the  beach.  "Vou  can't  touch 
CoU.  He  .surrounds  himself  with  kids:  ihey 
protect  him." 

Tliree  little  blacl:  girls  ventured  up  over 
the  wall  and  approached  the  three  men  sit- 
ting on  the  perch  steps,  two  small  ones  push- 
ing a  slightly  bigger  one  ahead  of  them.  The 
bigger  one  a.sked:  "Can  we  use  your  toilet?" 
Nobody  answered  lor  a  moment,  and  then 
Preston  said,  "I  can't  give  you  permission." 
The  girls  turned  aroinid  and  went  back  to 
the  beach.  "We  can't  do  it,"  said  the  club 
official.  ■We'd  h.-vc  thenj  all  In  hei-c.  Thiiis 
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something  I've  got  against  Coll:  He  brings  In     tlclpants  standing  in  the  road.  The  sergeant     spread  out  al".  along  the  shoreline.  Wo  have 
mese  people  but  doesn't  provide  any  toilet     ask  him  if  he  wanted  these  people  off  his     to  open  up  the  town  beaches  to  everybody. 


facilities.  Say,"  he  Joked  to  the  other  two, 
"III  bet  we  could  make  some  money  with 
a  portable  outhouse  today." 

By  3  o'clock,  when  Coll  decided  to  head  for 
his  next  target,  the  police  watch  was  glad 
enough  to  let  the  Hartford  people  cross  over 
the  pier  to  get  back  to  the  bus.  By  4 :  30  Coll 
was  leading  bis  caravan  into  another  favor- 
ite beach  area,  the  Fenwlck  borough  of  Old 
Saybrook,  a  privately  owned  compound  of 
some  35  wood-shingle-sided  "cottages,"  most 
having  half  a  dozen  or  more  bedroom.s  and 
sll  enjoying  a  long  .stretch  of  beach  never 
irarred  by  more  than  a  discreet  scattering  of 
residents  and  simimer  guests.  The  vehicles 
moved  past  a  small  sign  that  threatens  tres- 
passers with  prosectitlou,  and  they  came  to 
a  stop  at  the  end  of  a  road  facing  the  con- 
crete walkway  along  the  broad  sea  front. 
Only  one  figure  was  visible  on  the  beach — a 
man  with  a  cigar  in  bis  mouth  engaged  in 
surf  casting.  Coll  quickly  got  everybody  out 
onto  the  walk  and  formed  up  his  little  bat- 
talion, with  its  banners  flapping  in  the  sea 
brecise,  and,  singing  against  the  wind  at  the 
top  of  their  lungs,  they  moved  off  in  the 
direction  of  Katharine  Hepburn's  stone  man- 
sion on  a  point  of  land  ahead. 

By  the  time  the  parade  had  returned  to 
Its  starting  point,  four  persons  In  a  golf  cart 
had  emerged  onto  the  walkway.  Coll  cried, 
"That's  Charlie  Brainerd!"  as  U  slghUng  a 
long-lost  friend,  and,  taking  several  cohorts 
with  him,  started  walking  up  to  the  golf 
cart.  But  communication  today  seemed  at  a 
premium.  Like  the  Madison  policeman  who 
had  begged  to  talk  to  Coll  a  few  hoiu-s  earlier, 
CoU  now  cried  out  that  he  had  something 
to  explain  to  Brainerd,  a  craggy-faced,  snowy- 
haired  Fenwlck  patriarch  acknowledged  to 
be  the  community's  leader,  as  well  as  Its 
official  "warden."  As  Coll  came  near,  the 
golf  cart,  with  the  silent  power  of  Its  bat- 
teries, backed  away,  and  a  man  seated  behind 
Brainerd  said,  "We're  not  Interested  in  what 
you  have  to  say."  Coll  kept  coming,  and  the 
golf  cart  retreated  at  a  higher  speed.  Coll 
stopped  and  his  people  bepan  chanting: 
"Run,  run,  rim.  rim,  rtui.  run,  run!"  The 
cart  disappeared  around  the  corner  of  one 
of  the  big  houses. 

Not  by  accident.  Coll  had  parked  the  bus 
In  front  of  the  house  of  Stuart  Little,  whose 
son  Chris  came  out  and  offered  water  to 
Coil's  people.  A  few  asked  to  use  the  toilet 
and  were  permitted  Inside.  Stuart  Little  then 
emerged  to  see  what  was  going  on — Coll  had 
prevailed  on  such  hospitality  here  before, 
the  Idea  being  that  if  his  people  were  con- 
sidered guests  of  a  resident  of  Fenwlck  they 
would  have  a  legal  right  to  be  here  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Old  Saybrook  police.  As  the 
crowd  milled  around  and  sipped  water  from 
freshly  filled  jug.s,  a  white  police  car  ap- 
peared down  the  road  and  stopped.  Charles 
Brainerd  emerged  from  behind  a  hedge  and 
began  talking  with  the  driver  as  the  black 
•women  watched.  One  thin,  dry-looking  old 
woman  said,  "Tliat  Brainerd  called  the  cops 
on  us.  I  swear  something,  he  Is  going  to 
suffer  before  he  die!" 

The  children  had  returned  to  their  seats 
on  the  bus.  but  Ned  CoU  Invited  the  adults 
to  accompany  him.  and  as  If  in  a  scene 
out  of  "Bad  Day  at  Black  Rock,"  they  walked 
down  the  road  to  meet  the  policeman,  who 
moved  toward  the  demonstrators  with  an 
elaborately  causal  step.  He  turned  out  to  be 
a  Sergeant  Otfford  of  the  Old  Saybro<* 
poUce.  He  told  Coll  that  the  entire  borough. 
Including  the  road  CoU's  bus  was  on,  was 
private  property,  and  that  be  had  had  a  call 
that  Mr.  Little's  property  was  behig  tres- 
passed on.  Mr.  Little  wa-s  called,  and  he 
reluctantly  Joined  «  growing  circle  of  par- 


property,  and  Little,  a  gaunt,  woiTled-looklng 
man,  hesitated  and  said,  well,  no,  not  If  they 
didn't  stay  too  long.  In  that  case,  there  was 
no  cause  for  police  action.  There  ensued  a 
bhort  debate  between  Sergeant  Oifford  and 
some  of  the  black  women  on  the  subject  of 
the  300-year  ti'adltion  of  private  beaches  on 
the  Connecticut  shore.  "We  had  a  slavery 
tradition  that  long  too,"  one  retorted.  "Slav- 
ery is  over,"  Sergeant  Gifford  told  them,  and 
went  off,  evidently  satisfied  that  he  had 
upheld  private-property  rights  to  everybody's 
satiefflctlon.  Coll,  who  wanted  to  hit  still 
another  beach,  had  everybody  get  Into  the 
bus  and  the  cai-s.  On  the  way  out  the  gate 
of  Fenwlck.  he  happened  to  spot  Brainerd 
prnstlclng  putting  on  a  fereen.  "How  you 
hitting  the  old  ball  there,  Charlie?'  Coll 
called  good  humoredly.  Brainerd  gave  him  a 
wave  that  can  only  be  described  as  luiwill- 
ipg.  "Hey,  Brainerd,  were  alive!  "  Alma  Cot- 
ton railed  out  in  farewell. 

The  beach  at  Sound  View,  tbe  next  desti- 
nation, has  alwaj-s  welcomed  CoU's  visits,  and 
he  keeps  it  for  last  on  his  demonstrating 
campaigns  so  the  kids  can  count  on  at  leact 
one  peaceful  time  of  play  by  the  sea  during 
tbe  day.  A  parking-lot  owner  and  resident  of 
40  years  has  invited  them  to  park  the  bu.s  and 
their  cars  free,  and  a  number  of  snack  bars 
have  given  the  visitors  free  lunche-;;  Frank 
Corsino  fed  some  80  of  them  one  day  last 
year.  Coll  Is  e.speclally  pleased  that  this  com- 
mtmity,  populated  only  in  the  summer,  has 
welcomed  him,  because  the  people  are  of 
Italian  descent,  and  are  working-class,  and 
he  sees  them  as  hLs  next  recruits  in  opening 
up  the  beaches  for  everybody.  On  this  day, 
it  *-as  past  6  by  the  time  CoU's  army  arrived, 
but  the  kids  were  still  peppery,  and  charged 
unflagging  out  onto  the  beach.  One  local 
white  boy  mildly  taunted  a  black  boy,  calling 
him  "pussycat."  Coll  handled  this  by  getting 
the  white  to  apologize  and  then  Inviting  him 
and  his  friends  to  Join  the  Revitallzation  kids 
hi  some  free  hot  dogs. 

Coll,  who  Ls  married  and  has  a  baby  son, 
has  rim  his  corps  on  a  grant  of  $50,000  from 
the  RockefeUer  Foundation  and  from  dona- 
tions from  Hartford  firms  and  organizations. 
Even  though  he  was  officially  loo  young,  he 
ran  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  the 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  primaries 
in  1972,  using  a  rubber  rat  as  a  symbol  of  the 
poverty  that  he  saw  as  the  main  political 
iLsue. 

Coll  has  sometimes  asked  beach  residents 
to  Invite  slum  chUdren  Into  their  homes  as 
gueats  for  a  night  or  two  and  has  faith  in 
the  generosity  of  most  people.  "My  approach 
Is  to  appeal  to  their  better  Instincts,"  CoU 
says.  Hie  has  been  accused  of  clouding  the 
beach  Issue  by  accepting  this  charity,  but 
besides  publicizing  legal  barriers,  he  appears 
to  take  seriously  the  pragmatic  goal  of  get- 
ting his  kids  into  the  water  and  onto  the 
sand.  But  he  Is  not  kidding  himself  that  the 
arrival  of  his  buses  is  a  welcome  sight  along 
the  Connecticut  shore.  "I'm  always  afraid 
some  day  we'll  drive  by  somebody  who  hap- 
pens to  be  up  on  his  roof,  working  on  It  or 
something,  and  he'U  get  so  excited  he  11  fall 
off  and  we'U  be  to  blame  for  killing  him, "  CoU 
says.  To  accusations  he  has  heard  that  he 
is  using  Hartford  kids  to  further  his  own 
ambitions,  CoU  says,  "The  parents  who  take 
their  kids  to  the  beach  with  us  wouldn't  be 
doing  it  unless  the  kids  enjoyed  it.  These 
parents  are  Intelligent  enough  to  decide 
whether  this  is  a  good  thing  or  not." 

Coll  says  that  people  who  object  to  the 
idea  of  bringing  great  crowds  onto  these 
beaches  are  not  thinking  straight.  "If  the 
coast  were  opened  up,  they  wouldn't  have 
to  crowd  together  anywhere  and  could  be 


and  the  private  beaches  too.  All  the  beaches 
should  be  open  to  the  public."  To  those  who 
claim  they  have  a  right  to  a  private  beach 
bccatose  they  bought  and  paid  for  It,  Coll 
.<Hivs:  "You  bought  stolen,  property!" 

For  those  who  think  the  theoretical  right 
to  use  the  beach  ought  to  be  made  a  prac- 
ticil  reality  by  uew  laws,  there  Is  hope  in 
the  National  Open  Beaches  BiU  (HJl.  1676) 
that  has  been  Introduced  by  Representative 
Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas.  It  proposes  public 
land  to  a  line  200  feet  fromMigh  tide,  and 
its  salient  pa-ssage  reads:  nKo  person  shall 
creaLs.  erect,  maintain,  cr  construct  any  ob- 
icruction.  barrier,  or  restraint  of  any  nature 
which  Interlerei  with  the  free  and  unre- 
st-icted  right  of  the  public,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  enter,  leave,  cross,  or  use 
It  i  a   common   the   public   beaches."    ^ 

There  are  lltose  who  believe  that  ev^i  it 
this  law  were  passed,  there  will  never  cduie 
a  time  in  this  country  when  the  aacred  righ*^ 
of  private  property  will  be  breached  to  the 
extent  of  opening  up  a  person's  yard  to 
forced  public  passage.  Indeed,  even  on  the 
West  Coast,  this  has  not  been  the  effect 
of  the  law — access  is  aiisiu'ed  by  public  right- 
of-way.  The  Federal  law  would  do  its  real 
work  by  providing  funds  to  buy  laud  con- 
deimied  for  the  purpose  of  public  access. 
The  law  would  pay  75  per  cent  of  land  costs 
out  of  Federal  money,  the  rest  to  be  funded 
by  individual  states.  Federal  coiurts  would 
be  opened  to  force  removal  of  fences  and 
barriers  by  legal  means,  and  there  would 
even  be  other  funds  forthcoming  to  provide 
public  transportation  to  take  people  doWii 
to  the  shore. 

The  bUl's  future  k  stUl  unsure,  but  at 
least  it  Is  a  clear  Indication  that  CoU's  aim 
to  open  up  the  beaches  Is  shared  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  would-be  sunbathers,  ashermen 
and  beachcombers  in  other  i:-tates.  "We  can't 
much  longer  enjoy  the  selfljsh  ownership  of 
the  beaches  by  a  few  people,"  says  State 
Senator  William  M.  Bulger  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 
"What  the  hell  good  are  they  if  we  can't 
get  to  thi.in?" 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  president,  on  May  24, 
1975. 1  had  the  oppcA'tunity  of  addressing 
the  Regional  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retiied  Persons/Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remaiks 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beaix,  Jr. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  your  A.A.R.P./NJt.T.A.  Re- 
gional Conference.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate fecial  Committee  on  Aging,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Aging,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
tively participate  In  the  shaping  of  public 
poUcy  insofar  as  it  affects  the  well-being  of 
retired  i>ersons.  During  the  past  several 
years,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  closely 
with  Dr.  Arthiu-  S.  Plemmlng,  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging,  and  Miss  Bertha  Adklns, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Coimcll  ou 
Aging.  Both  Conmalssloner  Flemming  and 
Miss  Adklns  have  had  long  and  distinguished 
careers.  Both  have  passed  the  normal  man- 
datory retirement  age.  arbitrary  though  it 
may  be,  bat  they  have  chosen  to  continue 
to  serve  tflRr  fellow  citizens  and  I  beUeve 
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their  service  is  an  example  for  sei.ior  citi- 
zen's all  across  our  Nation. 

In  recent  decades  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  our  society  to  ptit 
^ellior  citizens  "out  to  pasture."  As  our  fara- 
iies  have  become  more  mobile,  the  tendency 
i-n-  elderly  grandparents,  parents,  aunts,  and 
ui;i:les   to   remain   a   part   of   the   extended 
fRUiily  system  has  dlmlnislu^d.  To  some  de- 
gree,   the   development   of    luirslng    homes. 
tremor  tltiisen  housing  projects,   and  senior 
citii«n  centers  have  tended  to  separate,  .still 
further,  retired  persons  from  tlie  rest  of  our 
.society.  Certainly,  it  Is  important  that  v.e 
have  developed  these  facilities  for  the   el- 
derly, but.  In  some  cases,  they  have  tended 
to  accelerate  a  trend  that  ruis  counter  to 
the  history  of  most  civilisations  which  have 
generally  placed  great  respect  and  aiithorltv 
on  the  older  members  of  the  .'^ocielv.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  speed   with   which  we 
have  been  isolating  retired  persoiiA;  from  the 
mainstream  of  our  society  is  a  t;ood  one  and 
I  hope  we  can  begin  to  rever.se  tills  move- 
ment. Tlie  wisdom,  experience,  and  judgment 
of  older  persons  should  be  made  a\  aiUvble  to, 
not  taken  away  from,  the  younger  f^enera- 
tion.  We  must  all  work  to  rebuild  a  mulil- 
generational      society      in      this      country 
Throughout   oiu-    history,    we    have    been  "a 
resUlent  people  who  have  been  able  to  meet 
serious  challenges  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice,   disclpUne,    and    dedication.    Tod.^y    vie 
face  serious  political,  economic,  and  loVeigu 
policy  adversities  which  will  require  Amer- 
ica to  draw  upon  all  of  our  re.'-ources.  Our 
20  mUUon  senior  citizens  are  too  valuable  a 
resource  for  us  to  neglect  during  il-.i.-,  ''ritirnl 
period  in  our  Nation's  history. 

I  think  there  are  several  po.ssiblc  'vavs  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  direction. 

1.  We  could  begin  to  implemen)  a  svstem 
of  gradual  or  flexible  retirement  on  a  %"olun- 
tary  basis  rather  than  forced  retirement  at 
an  arbitrarily  established  ape.  This  would 
allow  older  persons  to  remain  aoti\e  and 
productive  participants  in  the  socio-economic 
life  of  their  commimlty  for  as  long  as  thev 
desire.  This  trend  may  gain  additional  mo- 
mentum If  the  birth  rate  remains  lov.-  and 
economic  factors  reverse  the  cuirent  pres- 
sures towards  earlier  retirement. 

It  is  InterestlnK-ta  note  that  the  origin  of 
tlie  retirement  Age  f^  somewhat  clouded  In 
history.  In  1889  Chauqgllor  Bismarck  of  Ger- 
many Implemented  a  social  security  type 
system  with  an  arbitrary  retirement  age  of 
72,  This  age  was  obviously  at  the  upper  limits 
of  the  life  expectancy  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tiu-y  so  relatively  few  people  drew  benefits 
for  any  period  of  time.  In  1916  the  Germans 
lowered  the  retirement  age  to  65.  In  1935 
when  the  United  States  established  its  social 
security  system  both  Oermanv  and  Great 
Britain  used  age  65  for  mandatory  retire- 
ment purposes.  Thus  It  is  safe  for  us  to  say 
that  there  is  no  social,  scientific  or  geronto- 
logical basis  for  establishing  age  65  as  the 
mandatory  retirement  age.  I  am  supporting 
several  bUlg  that  would  move  our  country 
away  from  the  concept  of  an  arbitrary  re- 
tirement age  and  towards  a  system  of  more 
flexible-graduated  voluntary  retirement.  In- 
cluded in  this  legislative  package  woiUd  be 
the  repeal  of  the  earnings  limitation  on  so- 
cial security  benefits.  (I  would  add.  slmpiv 
as  an  aside,  that  I  have  also  actively  opposed 
efforts  to  place  a  5%  ceUlng  on  the  cost  of 
nving  benefit  Increases  due  to  recipients  of 
social  security,  raUroad  retirement,  militarv 
retirement,  etc.) 

2.  A  second  tlurust  which  I  believe  we 
could  take  toward  reversing  the  trend  of 
isolating  rettred  persons  would  be  the  draw- 
Ihg  together  of  senior  citizen  centers,  day 
cnre  centers  for  children,  and  owr  public 


schools.  I  was  the  author  of  amendments  to 
both  the  child  care  bill  and  the  1973  amend- 
ment to  the  older  Americans  act  that  would 
move  tis  in  that  direction  and  thus  achieve 
several  desirable  objectives.  It  woiUd  enable 
active  senior  citizens  to  participate  In  a 
meaningful  way  In  the  process  of  transfer- 
ring their  knowledge  and  their  e.xperience  to 
the  yotiiiger  generation.  In  addition,  it  would 
more  effectively  utilize  school  facilities,  pro- 
vide broader  community  .-support  for  the  pul>- 
lic  school  system  and  give  the  taxpajcrs  a 
better  return  on  their  capital  investment. 

3.  Tliird,  I  believe  that  the  tipcoming  bi- 
centennial  celebration   t;ives  .senior  citizens 
a  golden  opportunity  to  become  involved  In 
a    vital    national    xmderiakiny.    We    need    a 
ti-uly  successful  bicentennial  celfbratlon  iu 
1976  to  help  us  recover  psychologically  from 
the  political,   economic,   and   foreign   policy 
adversities  which  have  befallen  tis  In  recent 
year.s.  Retired  persons  have  the  knowledge, 
the  sivili.  the  ability,  and  the  Time  to  become 
Involved  in   the   tiiousands  of   bicentennial 
projects  which  will  be  taking  plHoe  In  every 
State,  county,  and  community  all  across  our 
nalion.  The   bicentennial   desperately   ueed.s 
the   leadership  you  can  provide  anil  I   be- 
lieve that  this  leadership  must  be  Xocus.sed 
on  the  local  level  so  ns  to  make  ii  absolutely 
certain  that  the  bicentennial  is  meaningful 
and  relevant  to  each  and  eiery  segment  of 
otu-  population  no  matter  where  they  live. 
4.  For  the  volunteer  ser\ice  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  an  ;irea  of  coixslderable  Interest 
to  many.  Because  of  their  talents,  skUls  and 
dedication  I  beUeve  that  retired  persons  can 
provide  a  very  meaningful  contribution   to 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans    through    volunteer    activities.     As    I 
travel   around    iny   own    .stale   visiting   local 
projects  I  am  impressed  by  the  outstanding 
work   that   is  done   by   volunteers.  But   the 
unmet  need  is  groat.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  A!"X)s  De  Tocqueville.  the  19th  century 
frencli  author  and  obser\er  of  the  American 
.scene,  commented  on  the  strength  of  voluu- 
teeri-.m  in  this  republic  by  sajing: 

"These  Americans  are  the  most  peculiar 
people  in  the  w>oild.  You  will  not  believe  it 
when  I  tell  yott,  hf)'.v  they  behave.  In  a  local 
community  In  their  country  a  citizen  may 
converse  ou  some  need  that  is  not  being 
met.  What  does  he  do?  He  goes  across  the 
street  and  di-scusses  it  with  his  neighbor 
and  then  what  happens?  A  committee  comes 
Into  existence  and  then  the  coimnlttee  be- 
gins functioning  on  beiialf  of  that  need." 

I  would  hope  that  all  interested  retired 
persons  will  seek  out  and  find  opportunities 
to  serve  in  a  voltmtary  capacity. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  our  direc- 
tion should  be  towards  the  goal  of  building 
a  truly  multlgeneratiopal  society  In  this 
country.  Now  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  several  other  areas  which  may  be 
of  imc're.st  to  yoti: 

CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  ELDFRLY 

Wlifcii  the  Congress  returns  after  Memorial 
Day,  I  will  Introduce  legislation  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  program  to  combat  crimes 
agaiiLst  the  elderly.  No  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation Is  more  directly  affected  by  crime  or 
the  fear  of  crime.  Senior  citizens  are  all  too 
often  the  victims  of  crime;  while  millions 
of  others  change  their  life  style  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  being  victimized  by  street  crimi- 
nals. It  is  time  for  us  to  attack  this  problem 
by  developing,  on  a  state  and  local  level, 
comprehensive  plans  to  combat  crimes 
against  the  elderly.  Our  legislative  initiative 
would  require  the  states  to  include  a  plan 
for  combating  crimes  against  the  elderly  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  grants  from  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  administration. 


HEALTH  SERVICF.S  AXO  THE  rLDF.RLT 

Medical  science  has  probably  advanced 
more  In  the  last  35  years  than  In  all  the 
previous  history  of  mankind.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  pi-ogrees.  It  Is  cle.ir  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  deliver  to  all  our  citizens, 
wherever  tlicy  may  live  and  at  a  price  tliey 
can  tifford,  the  quality  medical  care  that 
we  are  capable  of  providing. 

Nursing  homts  have  been  a  relatively 
modt-rn  development.  Al  the  lieglnning  of 
this  t-entury.  imr.sing  homes  were  virtually 
ttuknoA-n  in  the  United  States  and  there 
was  apparently  I'o  great  demand  for  Insti- 
tutions providing  specialised  care  for  older 
citizens.  In  1000.  only  about  one  out  of 
evcr.\  35  Amerlcaii>  reached  the  age  oC  65. 
Thoi,e  that  did  rarely  experienced  any 
cliaugf  in  tiieu-  life  styles  or  working  ar- 
rangements. For  the  most  part,  older  workers 
continued  in  their  occupations  without  in- 
terruption until  death  or  disability  Iniei- 
veued.  Concepts  such  as  retirement  and 
expanded  leisure  in  old  age  had  not  d*-- 
veloped  at  this  point  In  our  history.  Change! 
during  the  last  three  decades,  however,  be- 
gan to  rapidly  transform  this  picture. 

The  luunber  of  persons  reaching  old  jite 
began  to  increa.se  dramatically  and  tlu's 
more  families  faced  the  prospect  of  caring 
for  and  .supporting  dependent  parents  or 
other  relatives.  At  the  same  time,  other 
factors  such  as  industrialisation,  growing 
mobility  of  our  population,  and  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  were  combining 
to  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  families 
to  meet  all  of  their  traditional  responsi- 
bilities to  dependent  older  family  member>. 
The  iivirslng  home  Industry  developed  a.s 
a  response  to  these  changes  in  our  society 
and  undoubtedly  received  Its  greatest  im- 
petus from  the  enactment  of  the  medicare' 
and  medicaid  programs  In  1965.  These  pro- 
grams greatly  expanded  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmeiiL's  interest  in  and  financial  commii - 
ment  to  nursing  home  care. 

During  the  1960's  the  ntimber  of  nursiiii; 
homes  in  the  United  States  Increased  by 
25  • ; .  Today  we  have  over  22,000  long  term 
care  facilities  and  the  number  of  admissions 
to  nursing  homes  exceeds  1  mUUon  people. 
This  number  Is  expected  to  double  by  tlie 
year  2,000  which  is  only  25  years  away. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  begun 
to  concern  Itself  with  non-flnanclal  matters 
such  as  nursing  home  standards,  quality  and 
appropriate  levels  of  care,  utilization,  and 
alternatives  to  costly  forms  of  instituiiou- 
aiized  care. 

WhUe  there  are  manj  reasons  for  the  ris- 
ing cost  in  the  health  care  area,  there  are 
also  Inefficiencies  and  waste  In  the  system 
which  must  be  eliminated.  Every  healtii 
facility  cannot  and  should  not  do  every- 
thing. There  are  utunerous  examples  of  need- 
less duplication  of  services  offered  by  hos- 
pitals. Some  experts  estimate  that  as  many 
as  30'l  of  the  hospital  admissions  are  un- 
necessary and  our  goal  must  be  to  provide 
the  appropriate  level  of  care  needed.  I'lie 
Government  Accounting  Office  In  1971.  Issued 
a  report  to  the  Congress  which  concluded 
that  many  patients  In  nursing  homes  do 
not  require  skilled  care  and  should  have  been 
provided  with  less  Intensive  and  less  costly 
services.  Michigan  was  one  of  the  three  States 
evaltiated  In  this  report  and  of  the  378  pa- 
tieiits  whose  needs  were  reviewed,  aji.O. 
found  that  297  or  about  T9',<  did  not  require 
skilled  nursing  home  care. 

Of  secondary  concern  is  tbe  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  do  not  have  access  to 
quality  care  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  In- 
surance or  adequate  Income.  Again,  we  «re 
making  progress  In  the  financing  of  medical 
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cost.  For  example,  in  1950,  only  50  i  of  our 
population  had  health  Insurance.  Today,  ap- 
proximately 90'~c  have  some  form  ot  protec- 
tion. Of  course,  such  protection  does  not 
mean  adequate  coverage  and  as  you  know 
•we  are  now  engaged  In  a  national  debate  on 
what  form  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram should  take. 

Today,  one  out  of  every  lo  Americans  Is 
age  66  or  older.  Six  mllUon  of  our  senior 
citizens  are  below  the  poverty  level.  Only 
14'i  of  our  20  million  elderly  citizens  have 
no  chronic  conditions,  dl.seases,  or  Impair- 
ments. Indlvidxials  over  65  .see  a  physician 
more  often  and  hare  more  and  longer  hos- 
pital stays.  In  any  one  year  a  person  over 
65  has  one  chance  in  7  of  requiring  a  short- 
term  hospital  stay  and  one  chance  in  25  of 
requiring  long-term  care.  Tlie  chances  of 
needing  long-term  care  obviously  increase 
with  advancing  age.  Several  years  ago.  i  be- 
gan to  express  the  belief  that  this  Nation 
must  develop  a  national  policy  on  long-term 
care.  As  unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  no  such 
policy  exists  today  and  the  Congress  has 
tended  to  respond  in  a  piecemeal  fashion 
leading  to  fragmentaUon  and  serious  in- 
eqtiiUes.  The  absurdity  of  some  of  our  poli- 
cies may  be  seen  in  the  cate  of  a  Florida  man 
who  was  forced  to  divorce  his  wife  of  many 
years  In  an  effort  to  qualify  her  under  medi- 
caid so  that  she  could  secure  the  necessarj- 
medical  treatment.  A  national  policy  that 
would  produce  this  result  is  unbelievably 
Inhumane,  and  obviously  tUe  svstem  cries 
out  for  attention. 

I  am  currently  drafting  legL>lation  which 
would  provide  for  a  long-term  care  strategy 
In  the  United  States.  Otir  legislative  pro- 
posal, which  I  hope  to  introduce  in  the  next 
four  to  eight  weeks,  wUl  seek  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  long-term  care  policy  that 
will  be  designed  to  maintain  each  individ- 
ual senior  citizen  at  the  most  economical 
level  consistent  with  the  real  needs  of  that 
Individual.  While  not  downgrading  the  im- 
portance of  nursing  l^mea  and  other  In- 
stitutions, I  beUeve  that  our  goaU  should 
be  to  keep  senior  citizens  as  functioning 
members  of  society./This  legislaUou  wlU 
seek  to  evaluate  the/needs  of  each  individ- 
ual as  he  or  she  ^mes  into  the  system. 
Then,  In  a  manner*  unique  to  federal  pro- 
grams, we  wiu  seek  to  fit  the  services  to  the 
individual  rather  than  force  the  individual 
into  a  narrowly  defined  categorical  program. 

OLDXR    AICSRICAirS    ACT 

la  the  92nd,  93rd  and  94th  Congres>es  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  that  would  ex- 
twid  and  expand  the  older  Americans  Act  of 
1986.  Aa  you  probably  know  from  your  series 
of  legtolatlve  workshops,  the  subcommittee 
on  aging  has  recently  concluded  its  hearings 
on  the  1975  amendments  to  the  older  Ameri- 
cana Act.  In  the  not  too  distant  firture,  the 
subcommittee  will  bring  before  the  Senate 
a  bill  which  wlU  further  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  social  and  nutritional  services  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner  on  Aging, 
w  are  working  in  an  expeditious  manner 
to  bring  thia  legislation  before  the  Senate 
so  that  we  can  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  forward  a  bUl 
to  the  White  House  for  presidential  action 
bef<»e  the  current  law  expires  on  June  80 
1976. 

Then  are  a  number  of  other  pieces  of  leg- 
islation which  I  would  like  to  touch  upon 
this  morning  but  the  preasures  of  time  wUl 
make  It  Impossible  f (»r  me  to  do  so. 

CHALLEKCZS   TO   THK    MEMBEtS  OF   THE 
A.AJU./l».K.T.a, 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  concentrated  my 
renwito  prtmarOf  on  what  government  Is 
doinf  In  th^^4^  of  legislation  and  gerrlce 
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delivery  for  retired  persons.  There  are  areas 
w^ich  I  hope  you  as  individuals  as  weU  as 
members  of  these  great  national  organiza- 
tions would  direct  your  attention: 

First  of  all.  1  believe  that  we  have  reached 
an  Important  watershed,  a  transition  period, 
in  the  history  of  this  republic.  The  framers 
of  our  constitution  envisioned  a  govern- 
ment whose  powers  would  be  limited  in  two 
ways.  Within  the  Federal  Government,  power 
would  be  shared  by  three  separate,  but  basi- 
cally co-equal  branches.  On  a  broader  ba.se6. 
governmental  power  would  also  be  subdivided 
horizontally  between  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels.  During  the  pa-st  four  decades 
power  has  tended  to  flow  away  from  the 
State  and  local  governments  towards  Wash- 
ington. In  recent  years.  Congress  has  created 
over  860  categorical  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  specific  social  problems.  These 
programs  are  authorized  by  different  laws: 
are  admlnl.stcrerl  by  different  departments 
or  agencies  it5ing  vastly  different  intenial 
procedures:  each  has  Its  own  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  directives;  as  well  as  dis- 
tinctly different  eligibility  standards  for 
would  be  recipients.  I  have  always  tried  to 
look  at  new  propo.sals  from  the  point  of  view 
of  how  will  they  be  administered  on  the 
State  and  local  levels  to  .see  if  they  ac- 
tually provide  the  Intended  services  to  the 
people  who  need  then»  In  an  efficient  and 
expeditious  manner? 

A3  wp  look  out  over  tlie  ballooning  of  cate- 
goric?! prrgrams  In  rccnt  years  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  comment  a  professor  once  mrde 
abort  the  British  con<5UPSt  of  India.  He  said 
tha  Brltf.sh  never  really  planned  to  conqtier 
all  of  India  but  they  ultimately  colonized  the 
subcontinent  In  a  •fit  of  ab.sent  mindedness." 
In  a  similar  fashion  the  Congress  has  laid 
categorical  program  upon  categorical  pro- 
gram, often  losing  sight  of  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective, which  Is  the  delivery  of  services  to 
pcc^le  who  need  them.  Wliai  does  this  mean 
to  senior  citizens? 

In  1973,  the  Library  of  Congress  i.^iued  a 
report  entitled  "Federal  Programa  Beiie/lting 
the  Elderly."  'This  report  describes  federal 
programs  either  designed  solely  for  the  el- 
derly or  which  benefit  a  signlflcant  number 
of  elderly  individuals. 

'This  repOTt  doee  not  descrilie  most  general 
purpose  programs  designed  for  all  age  groups 
even  though  some  ol  tliese  protrrams  serve 
elderly  Individuals." 

Even  though  this  report  is  two  years  old 
it  still  covers  40  major  programs  in  sLx  differ- 
ent areas.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  take  a  thorough  look  at  what  we  have 
done,  how  effective  our  actions  have  been, 
and  where  we  go  from  here.  In  the  past,  we 
have  tended  to  divide  and  subdivide  senior 
citizens  lu  an  attempt  to  make  them  fit  the 
progKuns  we  have  devised.  The  result  is  a 
bureaucratic  maze  that  probably  denies  serv- 
ices to  needy  senior  citizens  by  its  very  com- 
plexity. 

Why  couldn't  we  cut  through  this  jungle 
ot  red  tape  and  begin  to  lit  programs  to 
people  rather  than  the  other  way  around? 
With  a  uttie  Imagination  and  some 
political  will  we  could  begin  to  establish  mul- 
tipurpoee  service  centers  for  the  elderly  that 
would  simplify  and  expand  access  to  services 
for  senior  citizens.  Such  centers  could  evalu- 
ate the  needs  of  each  individual  seeking  a.s- 
sistance,  determine  what  services  would  be 
reqtiired  to  meet  these  needs,  and  establish 
the  Individual's  eligibility  to  receive  various 
benefits. 

For  example,  a  pcr.sou  needing  food  btampe, 
transportation,  and  medical  services  could  be 
qualified  at  the  center,  given  an  aUotment 
of  food  stamps,  have  arrangements  made  for 
trai»portation  and  have  the  neces.sary  refer- 


rals made  for  the  needed  medical  services 
In  some  in.stances,  the  center  could  actually 
provide  certain  services  directly,  such  as  day 
care,  transportation,  and  so  forth,  until  stich 
lime  as  these  resotirces  are  developed  within 
the  community.  Properly  structured,  these 
centers  coiUd  consolidate,  in  one  location 
services  and  programs  which  are  now  defused 
tluoughout  otir  government.  X  see  no  reason 
why  these  multipurpose  service  centers  could 
not  provide  the  following  services: 

1.  Employment    and    volunteer   services. 

2.  Food  stamps. 

3.  Health  services  (drawing  topetlier  inedi- 
care  medicaid  type  benefits), 

4.  Transportation  services, 
f'.  Legal  services. 

6.  Coujisellng. 

7.  Information  and  referral  ser\lces. 

8.  Long   term  care  services  such  a.s: 

A.  Home  health,  homemaker  .services. 

B.  Day  care,  shelter  hotislng,  and  foster 
h;.nie  services. 

C.  Community  mental  health  center  oiJt- 
pntient  services. 

D.  Vp.riou.s  levels  of  Irmg  term  institutior.al 
c>re  where  needed. 

To  Implement  the  type  of  flexible  com- 
pithensive  program  I  have  Uist  outlined 
would  of  course  lie  difficult  to  accomplish 
We  would  need  to  build  a  national  con- 
.■■ensus  that  would  reverse  the  40  year  trend 
toward  the  proliferaUon  of  categorical  pro- 
i^rams.  National  senior  citizen  organizations 
woiUd  have  to  be  wUllng  to  abandon  old  but 
comfortable  working  relationships  in  favor 
of  new  and  unknown  ones.  Congress  would 
have  to  consolidate  or  realign  at  least  17 
major  .statutes  ranging  from  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. The  conflicting  committee  jiuisdic- 
tions,  plus  the  personalities  involved  boggle 
tiie  imagination. 

But  the  longer  I  serve  in  Congress  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  step  back  and  seek  to  gain  a 
new  perspective  on  how  best  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  Americans.  Some  new  think- 
ing Is  clearly  in  order  and  I  would  urge  each 
of  you  to  give  this  matter  your  careful  con- 
sideration. I  would  hope  that  you  will  dls- 
I'jss  new  approaches  to  solving  old  prob- 
lems in  yovu:  various  workshops  so  that 
togeUier  we  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  and  better  national  policy. 

My  second  •challenge"  is  the  form  of  a 
recommendation  to  your  organlzatlbn.  I 
have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  out- 
standing jdb  A.AJi.P./N.K.T_A.  have  done  hi 
affecting  naUonal  legislation.  Cy  Brickfield, 
fwmer  commi^loner  on  aging  John  Mar- 
tin. Bernie  Nash,  Peter  Hughes,  and  others 
have  presented  to  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  a  consistently  articulate, 
thoughtful,  and  professional  presentation 
on  behalf  of  your  vital  Interests.  Since  the 
1961  White  House  Conference  ou  Aging,  the 
Federal  role  In,  and  commitment  to,  the 
cause  of  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
America's  retired  persons  ha.s  increased  at 
a  phenomenal  pace.  Senior  citizen  orga- 
nizations, such  as  yours,  has  sensitized  the 
Federal  Ctovernment  by  the  merits  of  your 
arguments.  I  wotild  note,  also,  that  many 
national  flgtires  have  clearly  seen  the  merits 
of  your  arguments  In  a  clearer  light  as  a 
result  of  the  growing  political  power  of 
senior  citizens.  At  the  present  time  senior 
citizens  represent  alxjut  a  1S%  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters  and  they  tend  to  vote  In  higher 
percentages  than  younger  age  groops.  It  Is 
estimated  that,  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
about  asr%  of  otir  Totlng  popaimUim  will 
be  orer  66  year*  of  ag»  erea  tf  dramstk: 
ImproTunents  In  Ufe  •zpecteney  «o  not 
come  to  pass. 

But  I  would  note  that  there  Is  a  growing 
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trend   among   national   politicians  of   both 
parties  and  various  political  philosophies  to 
(he  effect  that  we  have  about  reached  the 
limits  of  the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  effectively  and  efficiently  deliver  services 
to  our  people.  Thus  I  believe  you  will  see 
in  the  next  few  years  a  growing  trend  toward 
returning   to   State   and   local   governments 
mtich  of  the  authority  for  administration 
and  implementation  of  programs  designed  in 
Washington.    I    believe    that    organizations 
such  as  the  American  Association  of  Ketired 
Persons   should   not  resist   this   trend   but 
should  rather  encourage  It.  The  same  con- 
stHuency  that  elects  Congres.smen  and  Sen- 
ators who  are  sensitive  to  senior  citizen  needs 
can   elect   governors.   State   legislators   and 
county   c^cials  with   a   similar   eensitivity. 
State  legislators  and  county  officials  Jive  in 
each    community    throughout    the    Nation, 
1   they  are  close  to  the  people,  and  they  are 
better  able  to  adapt  the  delivery  of  services 
to  the  specialized  needs  of  their  constituents, 
I  want  to  commend  A.A.R.P./N.R.T.A.  for 
steps   you   have   already   taken   to  develop 
"grass  roots"  lobbying  efforts  below  the  Fed- 
eral level.  I  would  urge  you  to  redouble  your 
efforts   to   develop   a   skilled   and   effective 
lobbying  operation  in  each  State  capital  and 
county  seat.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Impact 
such  a  drive   would   have  on  local  school 
authorities,    recreation    and    parks    depart- 
ments,  regional    transportation    authorities 
as  well  as  State  and  local  units  on  aging 
would  be  Immense.  I  predict  that  such  a 
strategy  would  soon  produce  thousands  of 
iimovatlve  and  progressive  programs  on  the 
State,    county,    and    community    level    that 
would  successfully  complement  and  supple- 
ment the  efforts  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  suggesting,  nor  would  I 
support  a  lessening  of  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  Improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
senor  citizens,   but   I   am   suggesting   that 
the  next  major  break  through  In  this  field 
may  well  occur  at  the  State  or  coimty  level 
rather  than  In  Washington. 

In  closing  let  me  stress  the  same  theme 
I  opened  with.  America  today  is  a  somewhat 
uncertain  Nation.  There  are  those  who  are 
tmclear  about  our  role  in  the  world,  uneasy 
about  our  responsiveness  and  the  i-esiliency 
of  Its  Institutions,  and  uncertain  about  our 
future.  We  turn  to  you  now,  as  the  genera- 
tion that  made  America  great,  to  help  us 
prove  to  ourselves  in  1975  that  we  have  not 
lost  our  way.  Even  thotigh  you  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  yourselves  throughout  your 
active  working  life,  we  now  call  upon  you 
to  contribute  still  more. 

As  we  approach  otur  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion we  have  an  opportunity  to  renew  and 
relnvlgorate  the  American  spirit.  Otirs  Is  a 
proud  heritage  that  must  be  preserved  so 
that  futiffe  generations  can  understand  and 
appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers. 
These  sacrifices  were  made  to  build  and 
strengthen  a  system  of  government  that  has 
provided  the  framework  within  which  Ameri- 
cans have  experienced  fi-eedom  and  oppor- 
tunities not  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  people 
of  the  world  and  I  enlist  your  support  In 
providing  the  leadership  and  energy  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  our  Nation's 
spirit. 


/ 


THE  INTERNATIONAL.  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  ENERGY  PROBLEM 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
energy  task  force  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  began  a  series  of  public  hear- 
ings on  Uie  budgetary  and  economic  im- 
plications of  recent  and  prospective  ac- 
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tions  in  the  energy  field.  Tlie  hearings 
will  deal  with  the  budgetary  conse- 
quences of  such  devdopments  as  the 
threatened  increase  in  overseas  oil  prices, 
the  recent  imposition  of  a  second  dollar 
on  the  U.S.  oil  import  tariff  and  Presi- 
dent Fords  proposal  for  a  phased  dereg- 
ulation of  "old"  oil  prices.  Consideration 
of  these  issues  is  essential  to  the  Budget 
Committee's  report  of  a  second  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget,  and  to  preliminary  work  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Formulation  of  energy  policy  requires 
judgments  about  U.S.  and  foreign  poli- 
tics, economics,  and  teclinologj-.  Congress 
must  choose  policies  that  fit  widely  dif- 
ferent planning  horizons.  Policies  adopt- 
ed now  must  recognize  that  the  world's 
oil  and  natural  gas  resources  will  be  ap- 
proachuig  exhaustion  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  They  must  also  deal  with 
the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas  this  winter.  Energy  policy  must  be 
firm  enough  to  encourage  investments, 
but  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  a 
variety  of  contingencies. 

The  enei-gy  problem  and  its  potential 
solution  are  international  hi  nature.  To 
effectively  deal  with  the  energy  situation 
will  require  measmes  that  lead  to  im- 
provement in  the  world  energy  picture  as 
well  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Accoi-d- 
ingly,  the  Initial  hearing  of  the  energy 
task  force  focused  on  "The  International 
Aspects  of  the  Energy  Problem." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  opening  statement  for  that 
pubUc  seminar  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Enfrcy  Task  Foact — Seminar  on 
International  Issues 
( Opening  Statement  of  Senator 
Frank  E.  Moss) 
The  future  of  the  United  States  depends 
in  laige  part  on  the  policies  which  the  Con- 
gress will  adopt  concerning  the  economy  and 
energy.   Economic  policy  must  attempt  to 
promote  economic  recovery,  prevent  further 
inflation,  and  reduce  unemployment.  Energy 
policy  must  attempt  to  restore  a  measure  of 
control  over  prices  and  supply  of  energy  by 
reducing  our  vulnerability  to  the  OPEC  na- 
tions. Either  energy  or  economic  policy  is  a 
sufficient  challenge.  But,  they  cannot  logi- 
cally be  addressed  separately,  and  the  time 
remaining  for  deUberatlou  Is  short.  There  Is 
need  for  early  action,  so  we  cannot  afford  any 
false  starts. 

The  close  interrelationship  also  creates 
built-in  conflicts  between  economic  and  en- 
ergy policy.  For  example,  while  higher  energy 
prices  would  spur  us  toward  independence 
from  OPEC  pressures,  It  would,  at  the  same 
time,  make  economic  recovery  more  difficult 
by  producing  Increasing  unemployment,  in- 
flationary pressiu-es,  and  erodUig  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

Energy  is  the  Ufeblood  of  the  UJS.  economy, 
lu  tiun,  economic  progress  wiU  depend  on 
the  price  and  availability  of  energy.  Thus.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  produce  a  valid  Second 
Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  1976 
this  fall  without  proper  recognition  of  the 
energy  problem.  This  Resolution  wlU  place  a 
binding  limit  ou  overall  spendmg,  and  a  firm 
floor  on  total  revenues.  Both  spending  and 


revenues  rely  on  e»luuates  of  the  behavior  of 
the  U.S.  economy  during  the  coming  year. 

On  Tuesday,  we  discussed  the  Congres- 
.slonal  Budget  Office  report  on  the  economy. 
The  report  raised  serious  doubts  that  the  eco- 
nomic goals — tmemployment  rates.  Inflalion 

rates,  and   the  level  of  economic  acUvity 

that  were  implicit  lu  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution,  which  Congress  approved 
two  months  ago,  could  be  achieved  If  antici- 
pated energj-  price  Increases  materialized, 
whether  from  domestic  or  foreign  decisions 

No  iisue  is  likely  to  have  greater  budgetary 
importance  In  the  years  ahead  than  energy. 
The  impact  of  energy  policy  on  revenue's, 
taxes,  and  on  the  general  macroeconomlc 
goais  of  fiscal  policy  is  of  great  significance. 
It  is  criHlal,  therefore,  to  consider  the  budget 
t  expenditvues  and  revenues)  la  relation  io 
the  impact  of  energy  on  the  economy  (re- 
covery, inflation,  unemployment).  This  re- 
quires recognition  of  both  domestic  and  In- 
ternational dimensions  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem. In  doing  this,  the  Task  Force  will  seek 
to  determine  economic  and  budgetary  impli- 
cations of  recent  and  prospective  actions  in 
the  energy  field,  and  to  identify  major  strate- 
gie.s.  policy  alternatives  and  trade-offs. 

\Vc  will  begin  by  conducting  a  series  of 
semlrais  over  the  next  two  weeks.  We  will 
look  at  consumption,  production,  and  Inter- 
national issues,  along  with  the  flscal/'mone- 
tary  offsets  that  may  be  required.  The  final 
^mlnar  will  be  a  wrap-up,  to  analyze  the 
consequences  of  various  strategies.  The  end 
objective  is  to  enable  us  to  speU  out  the 
broad  choices  to  the  Congress  who  must  ul- 
timately decide. 

The  energy  problem  and  its  potential  solu- 
tion are  international  in  nature.  Thus,  we 
start  by  considering  the  international  Issues 
today.  Tlie  Arab  oil  embargo  which  occurred 
nearly  two  years  ago  sent  a  shock  wave 
through  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  of  the  world.  That  dra- 
matic move  was  one  of  the  chief  contribu- 
tors to  the  U.S.  recession,  and  we  are  still 
feeling  Its  effects.  Since  the  embargo,  the 
price  of  oil  has  Increased  fourfold,  account- 
ing for  about  a  tfSb  billion  loss  In  U.S.  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  and  a  third  of  to- 
day's tmemployment.  The  entire  Industrial 
world  has  experienced  the  most  violent  In- 
flation in  this  century,  and  its  mo&t  serious 
recession  since  the  SO's. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  OPEC  cartel  will 
dissolve  or  that  oU  prices  wlU  decrease  lu  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  U.8.  can  minimize 
Its  needs  for  Imported  oil  by  ad(9tlng  p<Ai- 
cles  to  hicrease  domestic  production  and  con- 
servation. But,  whatever  policies  we  pursue 
in  the  short  run  appear  to  offer  little  pros- 
pect for  altering  the  dependence  on  OPEC 
oU  untu  Uie  1980's.  Nonetheless,  if  energy  de- 
pendence Is  to  be  reduced  in  the  next  decade, 
the  U.S.  mttst  begin  now. 

In  moving  to  attain  Independence,  we  can- 
not overlook  the  critical  transition  period. 
Actions  best  suited  for  Independence  are  not 
necessarily  the  optimum  for  the  period  im- 
mediately ahead.  We  must  lustue  that  the 
cure  Is  not  worse  than  the  ailment.  Unless 
the  economic  and  energy  r.eeds  are  Inte- 
grated Into  a  rational,  whole  policy,  we  can 
expect  to  see  continued  setbacks  for  the  con- 
stimer  and  Industry.  Prices  of  food,  electric 
bills,  and  other  goods  and  services  will  con- 
tinue spiraling  upward. 

There  Is  general  agreemeut  on  the  need 
for  a  national  energy  policy,  but  debate  con- 
tinues about  what  form  it  8lu>uld  take.  I  be- 
lieve this  Committee  can  play  a  special  role 
In  Identifying  broad,  ftmdamental  strategies 
and  analyzing  their  macroeconomlc  conse- 
quences  with   which  ottr  people  are  con- 
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cerned — economic  recovery,  InSatlou,  and 
iinemployment — to  aid  th«  Ck>ngres8  In 
making  the  right  choice.  The  energy  p<rilC7 
E>i>Iected  shoiUd  achieve  the  best  balanec 
»niong  the  following  goals: 

1.  A  prompt   recovery  from    clie   c\irrent 
recess  lou. 

2.  Retention  of  the  gains  alre«dy  achieved 
on  inflation. 

3.  Growing  independence   of   OPEC   deci- 
sions without  undue  economic  hardships. 

4.  Influence  over  OPEC  to  stabilize  or  re- 
duce the  price  of  oil . 


MINERALS  COMPLACENCY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
w  ould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  report  which  was  published  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  entitled, 
'Mineral  Resources  Perspectives  1975." 
This  report  stresses  the  need  for  a  sense 
of  national  urgency  and  public  attention 
similar  to  that  given  to  the  energ>-  sit- 
uation should  be  directed  to  the  mineral 
situation. 

The  report  summarizes  the  status  of 
mineral  resources  and  mineral  explora- 
tions In  the  United  States  emphasizing 
that  the  entire  U.S.  economy  is  based  on 
minerals  as  well  sis  energy  and  that  the 
Nation  does  not  liave  an  adequate  known 
domestic  supply  of  all  the  minerals 
needed  to  maintain  our  society  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  USQS  report  points  out  that  al- 
thou^  the  Nation  has  neV<^r  had  all  of 
the  minerals  it  needed,  materials  could 
easily  be  obtained  from  abroad  in  the 
past.  Today,  however,  a  decreasing  per- 
centage of  our  needs  is  met  from  domes- 
tic supplies.  Minerals  from  overseas  are 
increasingly  costly,  and  in  some  cases, 
of  uncertain  availability.  Nationalization 
of  mines  in  some  coimtries  discourages 
participation  by  Amercan  mining  com- 
panies. As  we  have  seen  recently  with 
petroleum,  cartel  agreements  among 
major  producing  nations  can  suddenly 
and  dramatically  raise  prices  or  even 
halt  supply  of  resources.  In  addition  to 
these  possibilities,  there  are  now  many 
nations  competing  in  the  world  market 
for  the  purchase  of  mineral  raw  mate- 
rials. 

This  report  stresses  the  increa.sins  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  supply 
for  essential  mineral  raw  matei-lals,  and 
notes  that  in  1974,  the  Nation  was  more 
than  90  percent  dependent  on  imports 
or  primary  materials  for  7  commodities, 
manganese,  cobalt,  chi'omium.  titanium, 
niobimn,  strontium,  and  sheet  mica;  75 
to  90  percent  dependent  for  8  additional 
commodities,  aluminum,  platinum,  tin, 
tantalum,  bismuth,  fluorine,  asbestos, 
and  merciUT ;  50  to  75  percent  dependent 
for  8  commodities,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  tung- 
sten, nickel,  cadmiima,  selenium,  and  po- 
tassium; and  less  than  50  percent  de- 
pendent for  17  commodities,  copper,  iron, 
titanium,  lead,  silicon,  magnesium, 
molybdenum,  vanadlimi,  antimony,  tel- 
lurium, stone,  cement,  salt,  gypsum, 
barite,  rare  earths,  and  pumice. 


Forecasts  for  the  year  2000  according 
to  the  report.  Indicate  that  the  United 
States  shall  then  be  completely  depend- 
ent on  Imports  for  12  commodities:  more 
than  75  percent  dependent  for  19  com- 
modities, and  more  thaiTSO  percent  de- 
l>endent  for  26  commodities! 

The  report  concludes  that  om*  total 
resources  in  1975  are  vast  but  they  can- 
not be  mined,  much^^less  used,  until  they 
have  been  identifie^L  appraised,  and 
finally  moved  into  tne  category  of  re- 
serves. The  report  lu-ges  that  we  begin 
now,  in  both  industry  and  government, 
to  inform  the  public  about  the  real  na- 
ture of  our  minerals  problem  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  research  that  will  make  our 
mineral  resources  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  should  begin  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement a  program  for  encouraging  the 
development  of  our  domestic  mineral  re- 
sources. A  good  place  to  start  would  be 
to  consider  S.  552,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970. 
Tills  measure  would  provide  for  a  single 
Crovernment  agency  as  an  information 
base  so  that  data  available  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  can  be  brought  to 
bear  properly  upon  questions  of  concern. 
This  agency  would  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  policy  spelled  out  in  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  so  that 
a  more  clear  imderstanding  of  where 
tlie  Nation  stands  in  the  development  of 
domestic  mineral  resources  can  be 
obtained.  , 

I  urge  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  measure  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time. 


THE  "DEVOURING  MONSTER" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
coliunn  appearing  in  the  July  15,  1975. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  Clayton 
Fritchey  p>oints  out  that  for  the  first 
time.  Congress  seems  about  to  pass  a 
peacetime  defense  budget  authorizing 
military  expenditures  in  excess  of  what 
we  have  ever  made  In  any  year  of  war- 
time. Tliis,  he  suggests,  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  development  Pi-esident  ^Eisen- 
hower had  in  mind  when  he  warned  the 
Nation  in  his  farewell  addi-ess  of  the 
dangei-s  inherent  in  permitting  the  "mil- 
itary-industrial complex"  to  grow  im- 
checked. 

These  enormous  and  wasteful  expendi- 
tures not  only  threaten  to  permanently 
militarize  our  society,  but  they  also 
divert  om*  resources  away  from  more 
productive  uses.  We  hear  of  an  impend- 
ing capital  sliortage  in  our  economy,  yet 
we  are  willing  to  spend  $104.7  billion  on 
instruments  of  death  and  destruction. 
We  desperately  need  jobs  for  our  people, 
yet  we  are  willing  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
military  expenditures  create  many  few- 
er jobs  than  other  kinds  of  spending — 
20.000  to  30,000  fewer  per  billion  dollars, 
according  to  United  Auto  Workers  Pree- 
Ident  Leonard  Woodcock. 

As  Mr.  Prltchey  obser%'es  in  his  article, 


defense  spending  has  created  sometliing 
akin  to  an  addiction  in  our  economy.  We 
know  that  we  do  not  really  have  to  spend 
at  this  level  to  defend  our  country  ad- 
equately, but  we  are  afraid  to  cut  back. 
We  have  made  so  many  people  depend- 
ent on  tlie  military  establishment  for 
their  liveliliood  that  it  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  reduce  outlays 
without  causing  economic  disruption. 
Even  at  current  .spending  rates,  the  Pen- 
tagon projects  a  loss  of  63,000  jobs  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  among  con- 
tractors by  June  of  next  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  too  late  to 
move  away  from  what  Prof.  Seymour 
Melman  has  aptly  described  as  "Pen- 
tagon capitalism."  To  do  so,  however, 
the  Government,  which  has  created  a 
dependency  on  high  military  budgets, 
will  have  to  provide  assistance  in  moving 
excess  military  resources  into  civilian 
pui'suits.  Senator  Mathias  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  1745,  which  would  aid 
communities,  industries,  and  Individuals 
affected  by  reductions  in  defense  expend- 
itui*es  in  doing  just  that.  I  commend  it 
and  the  article  by  Mr.  Fritchey  to  tlie  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Fritchey  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Fro'.n  the  Washington  Post,,  July  15,  1975 1 

The  "DEVOtTRiNG  Monster" 

(By  Clayton  Filtchey) 

Of  all  the  farewell  addresses  of  retiriug 
American  Presidents,  only  two  are  much  re- 
membered, and  even  they  are  little  heeded. 
Oeovge  Washington  urged  his  countrymen 
to  beware  of  "entangling  alliances,"  and 
agaln.st  the  consuming  power  of  the  "mlli- 
tury-industrlal  complex." 

The  World  War  II  commander  was  alarmed 
over  the  development  of  a  complex  that,  if 
not  restrained,  could  gather  the  momentimi 
of  an  unstoppable  Juggernaut — beyond  the 
ability  of  the  public  and  the  Congress  to 
cope  with  it  any  longer. 

Numerous  economists  and  political  think- 
ers who  shared  Elsenhower's  concern  have 
felt  that  the  point  of  no  retiun  would  be 
reached  when,  and  If,  the  peacetime  defense 
budget  equaled  or  surpassed  actual  wartime 
expenditures,  a  state  that  some  felt  could 
never  happen.  Only  now  It  has. 

The  defense  package  presently  nearing 
final  passage  not  only  exceeds  the  biggest 
budgets  of  the  Vietnamese  and  Korean  wars 
but  even  those  at  the  height  of  World  War 
II,  when  more  than  10  million  Americans 
were  In  the  armed  forces  (2,162,000  are  to- 
day). Indeed,  the  military  obligations  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  ($104.7  billion)  are 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  govern- 
ment (Including  defense)  during  any  of  the 
World  War  II  years. 

The  most  alarming  aspect  of  this  imprec- 
edented  situation  Is  that  a  great  majority 
of  Americans  are  against  it,  yet  feel  help- 
less to  do  anything  about  it.  And  In  Con- 
gress, many  who  feel  that  military  spending 
should  be  cut  back  also  are  throwing  up 
their  hands  In  despair. 

So  the  Juggernaut  rolls  on,  war  or  no  war, 
each  year  picking  up  more  momenttun  as 
the  country  increasingly  depends  upon  this 
wasteful,  but  massive,  spending,  not  so  much 
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to  wage  war  as  to  sustain  the  economy  and 
maintain  employment. 

All  the  experts  agree  that  comparable 
spending  for  productive  domestic  programs 
would  result  In  a  sounder  and  more  pros- 
perous economy,  but  no  administration 
seems  to  have  the  will  to  switch. 

All  of  our  Presidents  since  Eisenhower 
have  been  patsies  for  the  Pentagon,  which 
now  counts  on  both  Big  Business  and  Big 
Labor  to  support  many  of  lis  demands,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  it  is  claimed  that  any 
cut  in  the  defense  budget  would  worsen  the 
receE.bioii. 

Once  hooked  on  this,  the  addiction  be- 
comes permanent,  for  every  year  the  cure 
will  seem  more  risky,  although  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  has  to  be.  In  fact,  the  cure 
(substituting  non-defense  spending)  would 
be  the  reverse  of  risky  If  It  were  applied  Intel- 
ligently and  corstructlvely.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  we  started  bringing  the  troops  home 
from  Vietnam,  there  were  high  hopes  of  using 
military  savings  to  fund  long-delayed  domes- 
tic Improvements.  These  hopes  have  been 
dashed  as  defense  expenditures,  Instead  of 
receding,  have  gone  up  almost  50  per  cent 
over  what  they  were  at  the  peak  of  the  Viet- 
namese w£ -.  Moreover,  the  Pentagon  projec- 
tions call  for  another  50  per  cent  increase  (to 
about  $150  billion)  in  the  next  five  years. 

Tlie  Pentagon,  la  short,  is  literally  eating 
America  out  of  house  and  home.  An  ever- 
larger  sum  goes  for  ships,  tanks  and  planes, 
while  new  housing  lags  far  behind  the  na- 
tion's needs.  As  Ben  Franklin  warned  In  1784, 
"An  army  Is  a  devouring  monster." 

Only  a  strong,  determined  President  can 
provide  relief.  Harry  Truman,  the  President 
whom  Mr.  Pord  says  he  admires  the  most, 
showed  how  to  do  it.  He  simply  set  a  flat  cell- 
ing on  expenditures  and  ordered  the  military 
chiefs  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  result  was 
the  only  reduced  defense  budget  in  all  of  the 
post-World  War  II  years. 

Despite  Mr.  Ford's  professed  concern  over 
inflationary  expenditures,  however,  he  Is  still 
giving  the  Pentagon  carte  blanche  to  spend 
aa  It  sees  fit.  Adm.  Gene  La  Rocque  (Ret.), 
now  director  of  the  Center  for  Defense  Infor- 
mation, says,  "Civilians  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing control  of  the  Pentagon." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  not  reassming  to 
note  that  prominent  Pentagon  figures  are 
B&iumlng  the  management  of  Ford's  election 
campaign.  Army  Secretary  Howard  Calloway 
is  to  be  campaign  chahrman;  David  Packard, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  will  be 
finance  chairman;  Robert  C.  Moot,  former 
comptrcdler  of  the  Pentagon,  and  Assistant 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  Ellsworth  are  also 
being  considered  for  campaign  posis. 


COMMERCIAL  TELEVISION  NET- 
WORKS ARE  ADVOCATES  OP  U.S. 
SPACE   PROGRAM 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
commercial  television  networks  are  so 
enraptured  with  space  activities  like  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  test  program— ASTP— that 
they  have  lost  their  objectivity. 

In  contrast  to  the  printed  media,  which 
has  aired  a  discussion  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission,  the 
television  networks — except  for  public 
TV— have  fallen  into  the  role  of  advo- 
cates of  the  UJS.  space  program. 

Their  critical  faculties  have  gone  to 


sleep.  Instead  of  repoiiing  events,  tliey 
champion  tlie  progiTim. 

Where  is  the  searching  investigative 
reporting  that  exists  on  defense,  environ- 
mental, and  other  public  policy  issues? 
When  it  comes  to  space,  the  networks 
pull  out  all  the  stops — creating  a  media 
event  of  huge  proportions. 

Who  is  asking  the  questions:  What  Is 
the  Apollo-Soyuz  worth  to  the  United 
States  and  how  can  that  be  measui-ed? 
Wliere  is  the  in-depth  airing  of  the  costs 
of  the  ASTP— the  $225  million  sunk  Into 
a  program  with  no  scientific  value?  What 
other  programs  were  sacrificed  for  Uie 
ASTP?  What  would  that  money  buy  for 
hungry  or  homeless  Americans? 

At  tlie  start  of  the  race  to  the  Moon. 
Americans  were  fascinated  with  the  high 
technology  and  adventure  depicted  on 
their  television  screens.  But  since  the 
Moon  landing-,  tlieir  interest  has  turned 
to  more  pressing  problems  here  on  Earth. 
Nonetlieless  some  of  the  television  an- 
alysts seem  to  react  as  if  nothing  has 
changed. 

Perhaps  some  of  this  can  be  attributed 
to  a  failure  of  the  critics  of  the  space 
program  to  make  their  points  clearly. 
Perhaps  some  of  it  flows  from  the  imder- 
standable  bias  of  science  reporters  who 
are  caught  ap  in  their  subject  matter 
like  the  old  sports  reporters  rooting  for 
the  home  team. 

There  are  legitimate  conti-asting  views 
as  to  tlie  value  of  the  U.S.  space  program 
and  how  it  should  be  managed.  Some- 
how these  contrasting  views  receive  little 
attention  compared  to  the  official  pro- 
space,  pro-NASA  side. 

There  are  excellent  uwestigative  re- 
porters covering  almost  every  a.spect  of 
American  life  from  housing  to  the  FBI. 
But  where  are  the  investigative  reports 
on  the  U.S.  space  program?  They  are 
virtually  nonexistent. 

Instead  there  are  full  page  ads  in  na- 
tional newspapers  advertising  television 
coverage  of  the  joint  mission.  Reporters 
flock  to  Cape  Canaveral  for  briefings  by 
NASA  officials  and  reports  from  the 
scene.  They  comment  about  the  excite- 
ment and  historic  nature  of  the  event. 
They  become  part  of  the  event  they 
should  be  covering  with  objectivity.  They 
are  too  close  to  the  scene  to  remain 
impartial. 

As  a  result,  there  will  be  hours  of  na- 
tional reporting  on  the  ASTP  but  only 
a  small  fi-action  will  be  devoted  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  U.S.  role  In 
space  and  the  benefits  and  costs  of  the 
ASTP  mission. 

Contrast  this  v.ith  the  balanced  re- 
porting in  some  of  the  Nation's  top  news- 
papers: TTie  Tom  Dowllng  analysis  In 
the  Washington  Star  of  July  16;  the 
Thomas  OToole  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  11;  Tom  Braden's 
syndicated  column  of  July  5:  the  edi- 
torial In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  8 ; 
Joseph  Kraft  In  the  Post  on  July  16. 
These  searching  articles  were  In  addi- 


tion to  the  normal  news  reporting  of  tlie 
ASTP  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  recent  newspaper 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFioni  the  Chi-'ajo  Tribune.  July  8,  1975| 
•  Rt -L-T^K  Roulette"  In  Orbit? 
it  seemed  at  first  a  harmless  exercise  In 
one-upmanship  when  a  Russian  cosmonaut 
revealed  to  The  Tribune's  Moscow  corre- 
spondent. James  O.  Jackson,  that  the  Soviets 
intended  to  conduct  two  space  missions  si- 
multaneously: The  linkup  of  a  Soyuz  space- 
craft with  an  American  Apollo  vehicle,  In  a 
flight  to  b'.'  launched  July  15,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Salyut  tpace-itation  ven- 
turt  now  in  progress. 

Biu  questions  have  arisen  about  the  safety 
of  this  Juggllnp  of  missions.  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  |D.,  VVLsI  has  asked  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
postpone  the  Joint  flight  until  the  Salvut 
experiment  is  flnislied.  He  cites  a  report"  by 
Carl  Duckett,  deputy  CIA  director  for  sci- 
ence and  technology,  who  said  In  effect  that 
Russia  couldn't  handle  the  two  mtsaioua  at 
ouce.  If  this  Is  true,  the  .safety  of  the  Joint 
undertaking  would  be  compromised  for  both 
U.S.  and  Russl.-w  missions. 

So\iet  Epr.ce  operations  have  consistently 
favored  flamboyance  In  contrast  to  the  more 
njethodlcsl  approach  of  the  United  States. 
T^e  Russians  captured  attention  early  with 
Tbe  space  dog  Laika,  who  died  In  orbit:  with 
Valt-ntiiia  Tereshkova,  a  woman  parachutist 
who.  tho  not  a  pilot,  made  headlines  with  a 
ride  In  space:  and  with  the  first  tandem 
fl!i?hi.  sclentliically  worthless  because  there 
was  no  llukup,  but  nonetheless  spellbinding 
becauoe  it  was  a  first.  The  cost  has  been  high; 
the  Soviets  have  lost  five  men  in  space.  The 
United  States  has  lost  none  during  mlibioiia. 

Mr.  Duckett 's  assessment  should  therefore 
be  taken  seriously.  The  Russians  aie  prob- 
ably smarting  because  they  now  traU  the 
U.S.  In  every  aspect  of  space  fiight,  and  their 
effort  to  upstage  NASA  may  not  be  so  harm- 
less after  all.  If  their  command  faculties  are 
as  limited  as  Mr.  Duckett  beUevea,  the  Apollo 
crew  conceivably  could  be  endangered  by  the 
Russian  proneness  to  nm  rlaks.  NASA  is  pre- 
sumably in  close  touch  with  its  Soviet  coun- 
terpart, and  should  examine  clooely  the  capa- 
bUlUes  of  the  Star  City  space  flight  center. 
If  this  l.-sn't  possible,  or  If  NASA  Isn't  tboroly 
satisfied  by  such  an  examination,  then  It 
.should  po^one  the  mission,  as  Sen.  Prox- 
mire suggests. 

(Krom  the  Washington  Post,  July  13,  197.5  i 
Dktentes  Space  Spectacdiap. 
( By  Thomas  OToole  and  Peter  Osuok) 
The  detente  that  has  been  a  part  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  In  recent  years  leads  to  a 
space  spectacular  this  week  »hen  two  Soviet 
cosmonauts  and  three  American  astronauts 
fly  their  spacecraft  together  In  orbit  around 
the  earth. 

Tlie  Joint  space  mission.  wUl  la&t  two  days 
and  take  the  two  Russians  and  three  Atnerl- 
cans  around  the  world  together  30  times  dur- 
ing which  time  the  five  men  vlU  eat  and 
work  together  while  moving  at  a  speed  of  17,- 
500  miles  an  hour  140  miles  above  the  earth. 

The  historic  joint  flight  gets  \mder  way 
Tuesday  mining  when  cosmonauts  Alexel 
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LeonoT  and  Valerly  Kubasov  leave  tbe  So-     pen.  were  assured  that  It  would  not  and     launched  tlie  Sovuz  19  crew  safelv  nerhnn^ 

Tlet   Cc^modroms   nf>ar   Tniratam    in    Soviet.       snw  nn  nivri  tn  mat^  fimjt    mnno..  »»><  ^^^^      i„  ___i.  t j-  i^.. .         i-  y^mnps 


Tlet  Cosmodrome  near  Tyuratam  in  Soviet 
Asia,  piloting  their  Soyuz  spacecraft  onto  s 
northeast  path  that  will  take  them  around 
the  globe  every  89  minutes.  Seven  and  a  half 
hours  later,  astronauts  Thoma=i  P.  Stafford. 
Donald  K.  Slayton  and  Vance  D.  Brand  will 
lift  off  from  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  and  fly 
their  Apollo  spacecraft  into  an  almost  iden- 
tical orbit  behind  and  below  I'oe  Soviet 
Soyuz. 

The  American  Apollo  will  ma/ieuver 
through  space  for  the  next  40  hoiirs.  steering 
with  Its  radar  and  firing  its  engines  to  bring 
it  closer  to  the  Soviet  Soyuz.  Late  Thursday 
morning,  tbe  spacecraft  will  rendezvous  over 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America  and  dock 
while  crossing  the  Elbe  River,  which  serves 
partly  as  a  physical  divider  Jjeiweeu  West 
and  East  Germany. 

Once  docked,  Stafford  and  Slayton  will 
move  out  of  the  Apollo  into  an  airlock  that 
serves  as  the  docking  device.  Mission  com- 
mander Stafford  will  open  the  airlock  hatch 
and  greet  mission  commander  Leonov  with 
a  handshake  at  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  spacecraft. 

The  docking,  greeting  and  handshake  will 
be  televised  live  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  satellite  called  ATS-6  hovering  over  Ken- 
ya In  East  Africa  will  serve  as  relay  for  tbe 
broculcast,  beaming  it  to  a  Madrid  station, 
which  will  send  it  to  Moscow  and  Hou'«ton  at 
the  same  Instant. 

In  tbe  two  days  their  criiit  are  docked,  the 
astronauts  and  cosmonauts  will  make  four 
TWta  to  each  other's  ^Mteecraft  and  conduct 
seven  Joint  experiments.  The  astronauts  will 
eat  borscht,  black  bread  and  Russian  sau- 
sages. The  cosmonauts  will  sample  potato 
doup,  steak  and  strawberrie.s. 

Iieonov  will  give  a  televised  lour  in  English 
of  his  motherland  as  the  two  docked  space- 
craft sweep  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Stafford 
will  do  the  same  in  Russian  when  they  pass 
across  the  eastern  United  States.  Tliere  will 
be  no  tours  of  Africa,  Western  Eui-ope  or 
China,  a  Soviet  request. 

The  crews  will  exchange  gift*  while  they're 
docked  In  space,  more  a  diplomatic  than  a 
^ace  trsMlltion.  They'll  give  each  other 
medallions,  flags  and  assemble  a  .symbolic 
jigsaw  puzzle. 

The  astronauts  will  give  the  cosmonauts 
a  Uny  box  containing  enough  white  spruce 
seeds  to  plant  an  acre. 

The  cosmonauts  will  offer  their  own  tree 
seeds,  which  will  grow  Into  Siberian  larch, 
Scotch  pine  and  Nordmann  fir,  trees  common 
to  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

The  mission  was  formally  agreed  to  by 
President  Nixon  during  his  trip  to  Moscow 
more  than  three  years  ago.  Subsequent  po- 
tential obstacles  were  many,  including  the 
Vietnam  war  and  U.S.  support  of  Israel  dtir- 
Ing  the  Yom  Klppur  war  in  1973. 

"But  politics  never  entered  Into  our  talks, 
our  plans  or  our  training."  Apollo-Suyuz  test 
project  director  Cheater  M.  Lee  said  In  an 
interview  recently.  "They  (the  Soviets)  never 
said  anything  about  Vietnam  and  never  even 
discussed  tbe  Middle  East  war,  even  though 
the  entire  American  team  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  peak  of  that  war." 

The  kinds  of  things  that  were  discussed 
caused  Uttle  friction,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
One  took  place  when  the  U.S.  engineering 
team  asked  Its  Soviet  counterpart  to  perform 
an  "all-up-  test  to  see  whether  the  radio 
signal  from  the  Apollo  would  trip  any  of  the 
small  explosive  devices  on  the  Soyiiz  that 
Jettison  unwanted  parts  of  the  spacecraft 
in  orbit  or  on  the  way  down  from  orbit. 

The  Soviets  replied  that  they  had  done  a 
paper  analysis  on  whether  that  could  hap- 


saw  no  need  to  waste  time,  money  and  peo- 
ple running  a  test.  The  U.S.  team  repeated 
its  request,  then  insisted  on  the  test.  The 
Soviets  reluctantly  agreed. 

The  most  serious  differences  arose  when 
the  American  team  insisted  on  a  tour  of  the 
Tyuratam  Cosmodrome,  an  inspection  of  the 
Soyuz  launch  pad  and  visit  to  the  Soyuz 
.spacecraft .  Said  Stafford,  an  Air  Force  gen- 
eral: "I  never  fly  on  a  spacecraft  I  haven't 
been  in  on  the  ground." 

Ihe  Russians  reluctantly  agreed  to  the 
visit,  but  flew  the  Americans  Into  Tyuratam 
at  night  and  flew  thera  out  the  next  night. 
The  Americans  never  got  beyond  the  Soyuz 
launch  pad  and  were  told  to  limit  their 
questions  to  that  pad  and  the  rocket  and 
spacecraft  that  would  be  on  it. 

"We  asked  to  .see  their  underground  block- 
house and  they  told  us  they  v^ere  doing  some 
construction  work  on  it,"  said  Kennedy  Space 
Center  launch  operations  director  Walter  M. 
Kapryan,  one  of  flve  Americans  to  visit  the 
Cosmodrome  a  month  after  the  astronauts 
toured  It.  "I  talked  to  the  astronauts  when 
I  got  back  and  they  told  me  they  weren't. 
allowed  Into  the  bloclchouse  either." 

Nevertheless,  the  needs  of  this  mission 
have  managed  to  wear  down  at  least  some 
of  the  Soviets'  traditional  penchant  for  space 
secrecy.  Almost  three  years  of  patient  prod- 
ding by  U.S.  experts  ha-.e  paid  off.  at  least 
lu  part. 

For  the  first  time,  Americans  have  made 
long  visits  to  Zvezdny  Oorodok  (Star  City t . 
the  cosmonaut  training  center  30  miles  out- 
side Moscow.  While  they  don't  know  the  lo- 
cation of  the  secret  mission  control  center 
the  Soviets  have  operated  for  1 5  years,  Amer- 
icans have  spent  hours  touriiij;  and  working 
at  the  new  one  the  Soviets  bnilt  at  KalinUi- 
grad,  30  miles  on  the  otiier  side  of  Moscow. 

When  Americaii  flight  directors  returned 
last  fall  from  two  weeks  in  Kaliningrad,  they 
were  exuberant  alwut  the  Joint  training  ses- 
sions they  had,  hi  which  56  iiours  of  the  most 
intense  part  of  the  flight  were  simulated. 
Flight  directors  in  Houston  and  Kaliningrad 
simulated  vent  valve  failure  In  all  three 
hatches  leading  Into  the  airlock,  meaning 
the  hatches  couldn't  be  closed. 

'That  was  a  most  Interesting  exercise," 
said  Jay  Honeycutt,  a  key  flight  director 
on  the  American  side.  That  was  when  we 
really  began  to  anticipate  each  other,  when 
we  really  began  to  get  our  teeth  Into  this 
wtiole  mission  from  a  flight  director's  stand- 
point." 

Last  April,  Slayton  told  reporters  in  Mos- 
cow: "We  have  seen  everything  we  need  to 
see  to  fiy  this  mission  effectively." 

Another  first  has  been  the  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  explain  past  space  difficultleR,  which 
never  would  have  happened  were  not  the 
United  States  so  vitally  involved  In  prepara- 
tions for  ApoUo-Soyuz.  Two  Instances  stand 
out,  last  year's  failure  of  Soyuz  15  to  dock 
with  the  orbiting  Salytit  space  station  and 
the  launch  abort  In  AprU  of  Soyuz  18  that 
almosi  landed  two  cosmonauts  in  China. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Soyuz  15  dockiuK 
mishap.  MaJ.  Gen.  Vladimir  Shatalov,  chief 
of  cosmonaut  training,  explained  the  trou- 
ble to  the  Apollo  team.  Shatalov  also  stib- 
mltted  to  the  questioning  of  American  re- 
porters on  the  Soyuz  15  trouble. 

By  contrast,  a  reporter  for  Izvestia  asked 
Shatalov  a  question  at  a  recent  press  con- 
ference in  Moscow.  Bristling,  Shatalov  told 
the  reporter  that  he  had  answered  the  same 
question  the  day  betcyre  to  a  staffer  from 
Tass,  the  Soviet  news  agency.  Then  Shatalov 
walked  away. 

The  Soviets  also  offered  full  accounting 
foe  the  Soyuz  18  launch  al)ort.  They  then 


in  part  to  persuade  their  counterparts  in  the 
United  States  that  Soyuz  18  was  a  random 
failure,  which  would  not  be  repeated. 

Information  the  Soviets  have  given  fho 
press  has  taken  a  turn  toward  fuller  dis- 
closure. The  Soviets  have  put  out  a  complei-,- 
press  kit  in  Russian  and  English,  the  fir.st 
glimpse  anyone  has  had  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  Soyuz  program.  The  Soviets  al.s<, 
have  taken  reporters  on  exciu-sions  to  Kalin- 
ingrad and  Star  City  and  have  made  avail- 
able scientists,  engineers  and  cosmonauts 
for  press  briefings. 

As  for  the  coming  flight,  the  Soviets  will 
televise  Tuesday's  liftoff  to  Leonov  and 
Kubasov.  an  unprecedented  move.  The  So- 
viets have  always  waited  tmtll  their  cosmo- 
nauts were  safely  In  orbit  before  announcing 
that  a  liftoff  had  taken  place  and  televising 

The  Sovieis  will  limit  access  to  the  launch, 
however.  While  American  Ambassador  Wal- 
ter J.  Stoessel  wUl  witness  the  liftoff  at 
Tyuratam,  American  reiwrters  apparently 
will  not  accompany  him. 

As  for  the  future,  test  director  Lee  said 
this  Apollo-Soyuz  Is  the  first  and  last  such 
nU.ssion. 


(From  the  Cliicago  Tiibune,  July  IC,  1975 1 

Sovuz  Has  Some  Psvcholooic^l  Value 
(By  Frank  Starr) 

Waishington.— In  a  .sen.se  it  was  the  logical 
.storyixKjk  conclusion  for  two  adversarie.s 
strivhig  to  achieve  spaceflight.  It  was  fitting 
that  one  tine  day  they  should  meet  up  there 
and  shake  hands. 

But  was  tnat  any  reason  to  do  it?  Fo  spend 
S250  million? 

That  It  was  technically  feasible  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  uncertainty  which  ueede<l 
proving  by  the  time  serious  discussions  start- 
ed m  1970.  Of  course  It  could  be  done.  The 
only  question  was  should  it. 

There  was  .some  bushiess  about  fiitin-p 
rescues  in  case  of  emergency,  but  that  was 
•soon  dropped  when  It  was  discovered  that 
the  Soyuz  was  too  small  to  carry  any  hitch- 
hikers. Only  Soviets  could  be  rescued. 

Moreover,  as  the  current  experiment  sh<jw>. 
the  Soyuz  Is  also  too  small,  underpowered, 
and  underequipped  to  conununicate  with 
and  maneuver  toward  a  stricken  ship  if  that 
should  prove  necessary.  Even  on  the  currem 
mission,  if  trouble  developed.  It  had  to  be  hi 
1  he  Soyuz  and  not  the  Apollo,  if  rescue  were 
to  take  place. 

The  entire  safety  question,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  became  a  partisan  Issue  Ui  this  capital 
before  the  lattnches,  with  Wisconsin's  Sen. 
William  Proxmire  quoting  Soyuz's  miserable 
.safety  record:  two  crashes,  foiu*  deaths,  two 
docking  failures,  one  launch  failure,  for  a 
total  failure  rate  of  28  per  cent. 

He  wasiit  aware  of  the  horror  stories  one 
heard  in  Moscow  but  could  never  confirm- 
since  Soviets  suppress  safety  records — about 
the  primitive  nature  of  operations  and  equip- 
ment at  Baikonur,  the  Soviet  cosmodrome. 
Sources  whose  jobs  took  them  Into  the  So- 
viet space  program  recounted  numerous  de- 
tails of  failure  and  unreported  accidents  that 
suggested  a  higher  overall  rate. 

It  was  presumably  in  simple  If  tacit  recog- 
nition of  that  situation  that  the  Soviets  had 
at  Baikonur  a  backup  rocket  and  spacecraft 
ready  for  launch  if  needed  but  there  was  no 
backup  Apollo.  Fiurther,  Apollo  was  not 
launched  until  Soyuz  was  firmly  in  orbit. 

The  only  new  piece  of  equipment  that  was 
required,  the  docking  module  Itself  which 
doubles  as  an  acclimatization  chamber,  was 
a  product  of  American,  not  Soviet,  knowhow 
and  money.  $46  million. 
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There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  assurance 
that  this  device  will  be  regularly  carried  In 
future  flights  in  the  event  of  sudden  rescue 
requirements,  or  that  future  astronauts  and 
cosmonauts  will  also  speak  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish respectively,  or  that  any  number  of  other 
technical  capabilities  would  be  available. 

Soviet  communications  limitations  dic- 
tated the  docking  point,  50°  54'  north  lati- 
tude, 12'  24'  east  longitude,  over  Germany, 
the  furthest  reach  of  Russia's  westernmost 
ground  stations.  The  need  for  this  is  to  give 
Russian  controllers  maximum  communica- 
tions time.  For  the  United  States  it  made  no 
difference,  since  our  ATS  6  satellite  over 
equatorial  Africa  allows  constant  communi- 
cation all  the  way  from  the  East  Coast  of 
the  United  States  to  Japan,  So  U.S.  astro- 
nauts simply  reach  the  satellite,  which  re- 
lays thru  Madrid  to  the  United  States. 

The  official  explanation  is  to  test  "tech- 
nical requirements  and  solutions  for  com- 
patibility ...  for  rendezvotts  and  docking  of 
future  manned  spacecraft  and  stations."  It 
isn't  clear  what  for,  however.  The  Apollo 
program  has  no  future  plans,  as  the  U.S. 
now  will  concentrate  on  a  winged  shuttle 
craft.  And  the  Soviets  don't  tell  their  plans. 
Will  this  flight  change  the  political  at- 
mosphere that,  more  than  technology,  could 
prevent  future  cooperation?  No.  Will  It 
strengthen  the  momentum  of  cooperation  to 
overcome  future  political  crises?  No.  Will  It 
ease  the  urgent  sense  of  technical  competi- 
tion on  the  Soviet  side?  No. 

If  all  that  is  true,  is  it  worth  doing  then? 
Maybe.  There  is  still  an  immeasurable  psy- 
chological effect  of  having  carried  out  such 
a  Joint  mission — a  little  like  a  mountaintop 
to  a  mountain  climber — that  can  only  be 
judged  against  the-g^iptiness  of  not  having 
done  it.  y/  j 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  July  16,  1975] 

Two  Space  j^ureaucracies  in  a  Mindless 

Orbit 

(By  Tom  Dowling) 

Morton  Dean  of  CBS  leaned  back  in  his 
studio  chair  and  eyed  the  big  studio  screen 
picture  of  Walter  Cronklte  and  Wally 
Schlrra.  They  sat  at  a  taT>le  in  the  Florida 
sunshine,  a  pair  of  quiz  kids  who  had  grown 
hito  senescence  while  answering  space 
stumpers  on  the  air. 

"Is  anyone  saying  anything  about  the 
scientific  part  of  the  mission?"  Dean  asked, 
killing  time  between  commercials. 

"To  be  frank,"  said  Walter  Cronklte, 
"there  isn't  any." 

Well,  that  more  or  less  siunmed  it  up,  right 
fl-om  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  held  the 
endurance  record  for  broadcasting  repetitive 
Command  Modulese  to  the  American  people 
over  the  years.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  spent  for  what?  Not  for  science, 
by  Walter's  somewhat  halting  admission. 
Certainly  not  for  entertainment,  since  even 
the  sturdiest  TV  fanatics  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  hours  of  pre-blastoff  prattle 
at  these  spaceshots  are  by  all  odds  the  dull- 
est, most  useless  fare  the  networks  have  yet 
devised  to  Inflict  on  the  American  people. 

Not  that  Walter,  Mort  and  Wally  per- 
petrated any  greater  amount  of  drivel  than 
their  rivals.  NBC  had  the  garruluous  and 
nlmble-wltted  Jim  Hartz  trying  to  pick  the 
brains  of  Adm.  Alan  Shepard,  the  first  Amer- 
ican in  outer  space— an  experience  so  mind- 
bending,  it  seems,  as  to  have  evermore  left 
Shepard  aloof  from  such  mundane  matters 
as  human  communication. 

The  best  thing  about  ABC's  presentation 
Ts-as  that  it  did  not  hire  an  astronaut  for  the 
occasion.  Instead^he  network  left  all  tech- 
nological mumbo-jumbo  to  Its  space  editor, 
Jules  Bergman,  who  wrestled  manfully  with 
ft  toy  model  of  the  Soviet  rocket,  trying  to 
Show  viewers  how  the  first  stage  deUched  it- 
self. At  length,  Bergman  succeeded  in  yank- 


ing the  toy  apart  with  a  vigorotis  scientific 
Jerk. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  17,  1975] 
Space  for  Controversy? 
(By  Sander  Vanocur) 
Sen.  WUliam  Proxmire    (D-Wis.)    charged 
Yesterday   that   the   three   commercial    net- 
works, hi  their  coverage  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
mission,  had  "fallen  Into  the  role  of  advocates 
of  the  U.S.  space  program. ' 

Proxmire.  a  frequent  critic  of  the  space 
program,  .said  of  the  networks:  "Their  critical 
faculties  have  gone  to  sleep.  Instead  of  re- 
porting events,  they  champion  the  program. 
Where  is  the  searching  investigative  report- 
ing that  exists  on  defense,  environmental  and 
other  public  poUcy  issues?  When  it  comes  to 
space,  the  networks  pull  out  all  the  stops — 
creating  a  media  event  of  huge  proportions." 
There  are  legitimate  contrasting  views  as  to 
the  value  of  the  space  program,  Proxmire  said, 
but  these  contrasting  views  receive  Uttle  at- 
tention compared  to  the  'official  pro-space, 
pro-NASA  side." 

•  There  are,"  he  continued,  "excellent  In- 
vestigative reporters  covering  almost  every 
aspect  of  American  life  from  housing  to  the 
FBI.  But  where  are  the  investigative  reports 
of  the  U.S.  space  program?  They  are  virtually 
nonexistent.  Instead  there  are  full-page  ads 
in  national  newspapers  advertising  television 
coverage  of  the  Joint  mission." 

Reaction  to  the  Proxmire  charges  from  the 
three  commercial  networks  emphasized  that 
they  were  covering  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission 
as  a  straight  news  story,  nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less. 

Richard  C.  Wald,  president  of  NBC  News, 
said:  "I  am  not  svure  he  (Proxmire)  has  been 
watching.  It's  absolutely  true  that  we  have 
promoted  our  coverage,  as  newspapers  pro- 
mote theirs.  But  we  did  discuss  in  our  cover- 
age before  the  mission  took  place  whether  the 
trip  was  necessary.  And  we  will  continue  to 
discuss  it  at  each  appropriate  poUit  in  the 
coverage." 

Walter  J.  Pflster  Jr.,  ABC  vice  president 
for  special  news  programs,  said:  "I  would  be 
Interested  to  know  what  one  of  his  (Prox- 
mlre's)  constituents,  Deke  Slayton,  from 
Sparta,  Wis.,  would  say.  | Donald  K.  "Deke" 
Slayton  Is  one  of  the  three  Americans  aboard 
the  Apollo  spacecraft.]  In  many  of  the  pro- 
grams we  have  done,  particularly  Apollo  11, 
we  have  had  the  pros  and  cons  on  the  space 
program." 

William  Small,  senior  vice  president,  CBS 
News,  said:  "Over  the  course  of  years,  CBS 
has  frequently  reported  criticism  of  the  space 
program,  Including  that  made  by  members 
of  Congress.  This  is  a  very  important  story 
and  we  think  it  gets  the  coverage  it  deserves." 
ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  said  yesterday  that 
the  Russians  have  agreed  to  provide  them 
with  live  TV  pictures  of  the  scheduled  Soyuz 
landing  Monday  morning  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  there  are  no  complications,  the  three 
networks  will  go  on  the  air  from  6:30  to  7 
a.m.  EDT  with  the  live  coverage.  Network 
officials  had  initially  said  they  did  not  know 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  permit  live 
telecasts  of  the  Soyuz  landing. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT  S  EFFORTS 
TO   AID  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  education  its  young  people 
are  receiving  today.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee's  Education  Sub- 
committee. I  have  watched  the  strong 
and  consistent  support  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott)  to 


tlie  Federal  commitment  to  education. 
He  has  shown  a  particular  concern  for 
students  attending  nonpublic  schools,  in 
light  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  over- 
turning certain  Pennsylvania  laws,  and 
has  called  for  the  adoption  of  limited  tax 
credits  to  allow  the  continued  existence 
of  private  education.  The  Senator  has 
also  urged  a  continued  high  level  of  Fed- 
eral funding  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«ent  to  place  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  Senator  Scott's  efforts  to  aid  educa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

education 94th  congress 

Legislation 
s.  936— a  bill  to  amend  the  IRS  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  certain  amounts 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  in 
providing  certain  education  for  himself,  his 
spouse,  and  his  dependents. 

S.  1249— a  bill  to  amend  the  IRS  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  certain  amounts 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  in 
providing  certain  education  for  himself,  his 
spouse,  and  his  dependents. 

Amend.  #187  to  H.R.  2166— Tuition  and 
Fee?  for  Education. 

EDUCATION 93RD      CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  3548— a  bill  to  establish  the  Harry  S 
Trunn.li  Memorial  Scholarships  and  '  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3898— a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  for  certain  amounts 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  In 
providing  certain  education  for  himself,  his 
spouse,  and  his  dependents. 

Amend,  to  S.  1639— an  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  the  bui  is  not  intended  to  purport 
to  prevent  the  courts  from  tipholdlng  the 
Constitution. 

Amend.  i:2005  to  H.R.  16900— an  amend- 
ment designed  to  assure  that  HEW  retains 
its  pie.sent  authority  to  enforce  Title  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972 

Amend  *1988  to  H.R.   1690O— an  amend- 
ment  appropriating   $9   million   for  Elsen- 
hower College,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
Votes 

Voted  for  amendment  to  reallocate  fifftds 
for  student  assistance  programs  to  emphasize 
the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Program. 

Voted  for  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  that  no 
student  be  requhed  to  reveal  Information 
about  his  personal  or  family  life  without 
parental  consent. 

Voted  for  Hugh  Scott  amendment  to  count 
all,  rather  than  two-thh-ds.  of  AFXX;  (Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren)  chil- 
dren above  the  so-called  Orshanskv  level 
InESEA.  Title  I,  formula. 

Voted  for  Education  Amendments  of  1974 

Voted  for  amendment  to  prohibit  DOD 
in  carrying  out  any  program  under  which 
financial  assistance  is  provided  to  persons 
pursuing  an  educational  program  (other 
than  persons  enrolled  in  a  ROTC  program), 
from  denying  assistance  to  eiu-oUees  in  a 
college  or  university  solely  on  the  grounds 
that  such  Institution  bad  prevlotisly  ter- 
minated its  ROTC  program. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  provide  cost  of  living  Increases  in 
educational  assistance  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances for  veterans. 
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Voted  for  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Read- 
Justment  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  Public  Health  Service  Act 
amendments. 

Voted  for  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Re- 
lated   Agencies    Appropriation    Bill. 

Voted  for  Hugh  Scott  amendment  to  ap- 
propriate $8  million  for  Eisenhower  College. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.T. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  increase  from 
(120  to  (146  million  funding  for  supple- 
mentary serrices  authorized  by  title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  calling  for  $5.7  mil- 
lion for  purposes  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
education. 


NATIONALIZING  BIG  OIL 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  .some 
time  ago  I  addressed  this  chamber  and 
presented  the  results  of  an  annual  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  more  than  200,000  of 
my  constituents  in  Maine.  One  of  the 
Questions  was  "Do  you  think  the  oil  In- 
dustiT  should  be  nationalized?"  The  re- 
sponse to  this  question  was  41.3  percent 
"yes,"  and  56.1  percent  "no." 

I  teimed  this  response  provocative,  as 
It  indicates  to  me  a  certain  dissatisfac- 
tion by  those  constituents  as  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  gasoline  and  what,  over 
the  past  2  yeai*s.  have  seemed  to  be  huge 
profits  by  the  major  oil  companies. 

The  Bangor  Daily  News  this  morning 
offered  an  editorial  on  this  subject,  which 
articulates  the  shift  in  attitudes  of  the 
consumer  as  a  result  of  oil  pricing  poli- 
cies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Bangor  Daily  News  editorial  piinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Bangor  (Maine)   Daily  Xcas. 

July  17,  19751 

Nationalizimc  Big  Oil 

UndersUknd{U}ly.  major  oU  companies  are 
In  the  doghouae.  This  was  more  or  less  borne 
out  in  a  recent  sampling  of  public  senti- 
ment by  Maine  Sen.  William  Hathaways 
office. 

In  what  was  termed  a  "provocative"  read- 
ing (By  Sen.  Hathaway),  those  Maine  folks 
questioned  were  nearly  split  over  whether 
they  favored  the  nationalization  (federal 
takeover)  of  the  oil  Industry. 

Even  If  the  majors  were  aU  good  or  aU  bad, 
which  Is  hardly  the  likely  case,  national  at- 
titudes are  bound  to  lean  heavier  toward  na- 
tionalization as  energy  prices  become  higher 
and  more  difficult  to  defend. 

Based  on  what  we  have  seen  with  other 
quasl-natlonallzatton  programs,  such  as  the 
railroads,  we  have  no  doubts  that  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  on  Industry  would  be  a 
certain  guarantee  that  gasoline,  for  example, 
would  eventually  hit  (3  a  gaUou,  instead  of 
the  now-feared  $1  per  gallon. 

Thankfully,  to  date,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies haven't  asked  for  government  loans 
to  tide  them  over  lean  profit  years.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  consumer  Is  clearly  moving 
away  from  reflexive  sympathy  with  the  oil  In- 
dustry merely  because  It  embodies  private 
enterprise  in  a  capltaUstlc  society. 

If  the  majors  have  only  passed  on  increased 
costs  to  the  consxuner,  without  using  so- 
called  "vertical  Integration"  to  juggle  the 
market  advantageously,  they  are  fast  be- 
coming the  only  ones  who  believe  it.  With 
nationalisation  lass  of  an  uncomfortal>ie 
term  In  the  grass  roots  vocabulary,  the  ma- 
jors would  do  well  to  give  the  American 
public  more  straight  talk  and  less  Institu- 
tional propaganda. 


JOB  CREATION  TAX  ACT— S.  2007 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  today 
joined  Senator  Thurmond  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  the  Job  Creation  Tax  Act — S.  2007, 
I  believe  that  this  legislation  can  make 
a  real  contribution  to  a  solid  recovery 
from  the  economic  problems  which 
plague  our  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  economic  theory  has 
tended  to  concentrate  on  fiscal  policy  as 
a  means  of  "fine  tuning"  the  economy. 
The  proponents  of  the  new  economics 
have  mixed  tax  cuts  and  increases  with 
budget  deficits — almost  never  surpluses — 
in  an  attempt  to  cheat  the  Phillips  curve 
of  its  due  in  unemployment. 

Obviously,  the  new  economists  have 
failed.  They  have  led  us  to  a  point  where 
we  suffer  from  high  imeinployment  com- 
plemented by  a  prolonged  stagnation  in 
production.  The  monetarists  have,  I 
think,  shown  us  how  to  get  out  of  the 
inflation  trap,  and  they  do  offer  some 
promise  over  the  long  run  for  relief  on 
the  side  of  production,  but  something 
must  be  done  immediately  to  stimulate 
production. 

At  long  last,  we  sre  beginning  to  see 
some  theoretical  economists  give  some 
attention  to  the  thing  we  all  know,  in 
our  hearts,  makes  people  want  to  work 
and  want  to  produce:  The  reasonable 
expectation  that  they  can  profit  by  then- 
work  or  their  production. 

That  is  the  point  of  S.  2007.  Simply 
put,  it  would  reward  a  businessman  for 
increasing  his  production.  As  things 
stand  now,  taxes  are  so  ruinous,  both  on 
individuals  and  on  corporations,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  consume,  and 
very  little  reason  to  increase  production. 
Some  relief  must  be  found,  and  S.  2007 
offers  that  relief.  Briefly  stated,  the  act 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  to  every  em- 
ployer who  hired  two  new  workers,  up 
to  50  percent  of  their  wages.  Thus  an 
employer  could,  in  effect,  employ  two 
workers  for  the  price  of  one,  giving  him 
a  strong  reason  to  create  the  jobs. 

This  Is,  of  course,  a  tax  cut,  and  one 
aimed  at  corporations  rather  than  at 
Individuals.  The  new  economists  tell  us 
that  tax  cuts  are  good  for  stimulating 
aggregate  demand,  and  therefore  like  to 
aim  them  at  individuals.  Politicians  like 
to  go  along,  since  individual  tax  cuts  can 
be  translated  Into  votes  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. Tlie  theory  behind  this  tax  cut, 
however,  is  that  it  will  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  the  businessman  to  hire  more 
workers,  and  thus  Increase  his  output.  In- 
creased output  means  lower  prices,  and 
more  buying,  and  so  things  go  to  a  strong 
recovery. 

A  tax  cut,  of  course,  means  reduced 
revenues,  and  increased  budget  deficits 
tmder  present  circumstances.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  are  some  strong  argu- 
ments to  be  used  for  the  cuts. 

For  one  thing,  unless  jobs  are  actually 
created,  there  will  be  no  costs  to  the 
Treasury.  Which  of  all  our  job-creating 
measures,  adopted  over  the  years  can 
say  as  much?  Our  goal  as  Senators  Is  to 
reduce  imemployment,  and  here  Is  a 
program  which  will  not  cost  one  penny 
unless  it  actually  accomplishes  that  goal. 
That  is  a  strong  argument. 

'or  another  thing,  there  is  some  evi- 


dence tliat  there  will  be  no  costs  to  the 
Treasury  even  if  the  program  is  used.  New 
jobs  generate  tax  revenues,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  there  have  been  some 
figures  compiled  by  the  National  Small 
Business  Association  which  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  net  gain  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 
Senator  Thurmond  has  placed  those  fig- 
ures in  the  Record,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
them  here.  We  can  all  understand  thai 
stimulating  production  will  raise  the  tax 
base  and  thus  increa.se  revenues:  thai 
much  is   elementary. 

This  proposal  has  anotlier  important 
aspect:  it  will  be  of  primary  benefit  to 
small  businesses.  On  its  face,  the  legis- 
lation is  not  restricted  to  small  busines.s. 
but  the  real  impact  will  be  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  economics  of  the  present  tax 
sti-ucture,  with  the  investment  tax  credit, 
does  not  work  as  great  a  hardship  on 
larger  corporations  as  it  does  on  small 
enterprises,  which  lack  the  capital  re- 
sources needed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
credit.  Small  business  is  labor-intensive, 
and  in  order  to  increase  output,  smaller 
concerns  need  to  Increase  their  work- 
force; they  cannot  simply  Invest  in 
labor-saving  machinery. 

In  an  article  in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Public  Interest,  Jude  Wanniskl  com- 
mented on  the  economic  theories  which 
underpin  the  Job  Creation  Tax  Act.  He 
said: 

It  is  so  uncommon  to  hear  econouiists 
analyse  the  nation's  economic  problems  .  .  . 
In  terms  of  what  malces  people  want  to  v.oik 
and  produce. 

That  is  exactly  correct,  and  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  lengths  to  which  poli- 
ticians will  go  to  avoid  talking  about  what 
we  all  know:  people  will  work,  and  peo- 
ple will  produce  If  they  think  they  aie 
going  to  get  something  for  it.  As  polic.v 
makers,  we  must  begin  to  treat  this  fact 
openly,  and  frame  our  policies  accord- 
ingly. S.  2007  makes  a  good  beginning. 


OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HAND- 
BOOK—1974-75  EDITION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  updated  its  very  useful  occu- 
pational outlook  handbook.  This  hand- 
book Is  particularly  useful  In  today's 
contracted  job  market. 

The  handbook  has  been  valuable  for  a 
long  time  to  counselors  and  teachers  In 
assisting  students  in  making  career 
choices.  It  may  also  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  Vietnam  era  veterans  who  arc 
making  career  decisions. 

The  handbook  offers  an  overview  of 
emploj^ment  prospects  and  projections 
In  a  wide  range  of  occupations.  Included 
are  analyses  of  changes  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  the  job  market  in  various  fields  a.s 
a  result  of  technological  and  economic 
factors. 

Tlie  BLS  is  to  be  commended  for  com- 
piling this  very  useful  publication. 
Knowing  of  its  usefulness  to  counselors, 
teachei-s,  and  young  people,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  "handbook  In 
brief"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hand- 
book was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Estimated        Average 

employment  annual 

1972     openings  ■ 


Employment  trends  and  prospects 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  AND  REWTEO  COCUPATIONS 


Coremen. 
Holders.. 


Patternmakers. 


All-round  machinists     .  . 

Instrument  makers 
(mechanical). 

Machine  tool  operators 

Setup  men  (machine  tools). 


23,000 
56,000 

19,000 


320, 000 

5,000 

540,000 
43,000 


Tool-and-die  makers  ..  .        172,000 


Bookbinders  and  related 

workers. 
Composing  room 

occupations. 


Electrotypers  and 
stereotypers. 


lithographic  occupation^:. 
Photoengf  avers 


32,000 
170,000 

7,000 

81,000 
16, 000 


Printing.pressmen 142,000 

Assemblers 1,017,000 

Boilermaking  occupations.  33,000 

Electroplaters 17,000 


Foremen.. 


-.    1.400,000 


Furniture  upholsterers 35, 000 


Inspectors    (manufaclur-        725, 000 
ing). 


Millwrights. 


Photographic  laboratory 
occupations. 


Power  truck  operators. 
Production  Painters... 


83,000 

38,000 

300,000 
180, 000 


Stationary  firemen. 


93,000 


Wastewater       treatment         20, 000 
plant  operators  (sewage 
plant  operators). 

Welders  and  namecutters.       554,000 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


450 
1,100 

450 


13,  100 

200 

25,600 
2,200 

4,200 


550 


little  or  no  change  in  employment  due  to 
the  growing  use  of  machine-made  core*. 

Trend  toward  gi  eater  use  of  machine 
molding  and  permanent  and  shell  molds 
will  limit  growth. 

Relatively  stable  employment  due  to 
greater  use  of  reusable  metal  patterns. 
Most  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
openings  from  death  and  retirements 
will  be  tor  met,ii  patternmakers. 

Moderate  eniplovmentgrov.th  due  to  rising 
demand  for  machined  goods  such  as 
automobiles,  household  appliances  and 
industrial  products. 

Moderate  employment  Rrov/th  due  lo  the 
growing  use  of  instiun-ents  in  manu- 
facturing processes  and  in  rcseaich  and 
development  v.oik 

Moderate  employment  increase  due  to 
expansion  of  metal- aoi  kins  activities. 

Rapid  employment  trc.lh  due  to  in- 
creasing consumer  and  industrial 
demand  for  nii-hined  ^oods. 
Slow  employment  jrnwth.  K^ost  openings 
v/ill  occur  as  workers  retire,  oie  or 
transfer  to  other  f  eltls  of  work. 
Moderate  eniploymcnt  increase. 


Oaupation 


Estimated        Averaca 
•mployment  annual 

1972     openings '    Employn;ent  trends  and  prospects 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


4,300 


100 

5,100 
200 

5,100 
40,  500 

1,300 
900 

58  000 

1,400 

44,700 
3,300 

2,700 

9,100 
5,000 


Stationary  engineers 178,000  4,600 


2,100 

1,200 
27.200 


Slowly  declining  employment  due  to  more 
efficient  typeseltmj  equipment.  A  few 
thousand  openings  .  re  expected  yearly 
to  replace  workers  who  retire  or  die. 
Slow  employment  decline  'esulting  from 
greater    use    ot    lithographic    (otiset) 
printing      and      other      laborsaving 
techniques. 
Very   rapid   employment   increase  as   a 
result  of  the  greater  use  of  lithographic 
(ottset)  printing. 
Slowlv  declining  employment  as  a  result 
of   improved   photographic   equipment 
and  the  increasing  use  of  lithographic 
(offset)    printing    which    requires    no 
photoengraving. 
S'ow  employment  growth  due  to  the  use  of 

faster  and  more  efficient  presses, 
S'ow  employment  growth,  but  thousands 
ot  openings  will  occur  each  year  Irom 
deaths  and  letiienients  in  this  large 
field. 
Hfloderate  employment   increase   due  to 
expansion  of  industries  that  use  boilers. 
Moderate  employment  increase  because 
of  expanding  use  of  electroplating  and 
the  growth  of  the  metalworking  in- 
dustries. 
Moderate  employment  growth   resulting 
from  industrial  expansion  and  the  need 
for  increased  supervision  as  production 
processes  become  increasingly  complex. 
Slow  employment  growth  because  of  the 
use  of  durable  fabrics  and  the  trend 
toward  buying  new  furniture  instead  of 
reupholstering  the  old 
Moderate  employment  increase  due  to 
industrial  expansion  and  the  grov/ing 
complexity  of  manulactuied  goods. 
Moderate    employment    increase    as    a 
result  of  the  construction  of  new  plants, 
changes  in  plant  layouts   and  'he  in- 
creasing amount  of  complex  machinery. 
Rapid  employment  increase  resulting  Irom 
growth  of  amateur  photography  and  in- 
creasing use  o«  photography  in  business 
and  government. 
Moderate   employment   growth    due   to 

industrial  expansion. 
Greater  use  ot  automatic  sprayers  and 
other  laborsaving  innovations  should 
limit  growth  to  a  slow  employment 
increase. 
Relatively  stable  employment  because 
large  boilers  and  automatic  controls 
make  possible  increased  capacity 
without  corresponding  increases  in 
employment.  However.  Itiere  will  be  a 
few  thousand  openings  yearly  from 
deaths  and  retirements. 
Trend  toward  use  of  larger  boilers  and 
centralized  equipment  should  result  in 
a  slow  decrease  in  employment.  How- 
ever, many  jobs  will  have  to  be  filled 
yearly  because  of  deaths  and  retire- 
ments. 
Rapid  employment  growth  as  more  treat- 
rnen;  plapft  are  constructed  to  process 
th^  Tncieasing  amount  of  domestic 
and  industrial  wastewater. 
Rapid  employment  increase  due  to 
growth  of  metalworking  industries  and 
wider  use  of  welding. 


Bookkeeping  workers  .. 

Cashiers 

File  cierks 

Hotel  ffon!  office  clerks... 
Office  machine  operators 

Postal  clerks.. 

Recet  tionijis 


Sliippiiig  a  .d  receiving 
clerks. 

Statisticalclerks.  ... 


Stenographers  and 
^ecletar|e.s. 


S'o:k  clerks. 


Typ;,t? 


Computer  operating 
perjoiinel. 


.  1, 584. 000 
998,000 
272,000 

49,000 
195,000 

28C,0C0 
436,  GOO 

45!.0tO 
299,000 

3, 074, 000 
511,000 

1,021,000 
480,000 


Computer  systems 
analysts. 

Bankclerks 


Bank  officers. 
Bank  tellers.. 


Insurance  actuaries. 


103,000 
473,000 

219,000 
248,000 

5,500 


Insurance  claim  examiners.        31, 000 


Insurance  underwriters... 


118.000 
%,000 
22.800 


4,800 
13.700 

10,  500 

:5, 100 

13.800 
.■"3,000 

41";  003 
34,800 

115  7C0 
21  000 


Computer  programers 186,000  13,000 


8,  300 
43, 200 

13,600 
25,000 

500 


Insurance  claim  adjusters.       128,000  5,800 


600 


2,500 


Limited  employment  grov/th  because  ot 
increasing  automation  of  recordkeeping 
Most  jobs  openings  will  result  froni 
deaths  and  retirements. 
Rapid     growth     In    employment      Be.":; 
prospects  for  person  with  typing  and 
bookkeeping  skills.    Favorable   oppoi- 
tuniiies  for  part-time  work. 
Increased  demand  lor  adequate  record- 
keeping should  result  in  many  |ob  open- 
ings.   Limited    growth    due    to    the 
increasing  use  ot  computers  to  store  and 
retrieve  data. 
Rapid  employment  growth  as  the  number 
of  hotels,    motels,   and   motor   hotels 
mcreases. 
Despite  expected  growth  in  the  volume  of 
office  work,  employment  growth  shoul- 
be  slow  due  lo  the  expansion  of  auto- 
mated recordkeeping. 
Slow    employment    growth    wifli    most 
openings  resulting  from   deaths   and 
retirements. 
Very  rapid  employment  growth  due  to  the 
expansion    of    businesses    employing 
receptionists.  Because  this  work  is  of  a 
personal  nature,  prospects  should  not  be 
affected  by  office  automation 
Slow  employment  growth  as  laborsav-ng 
equipment  enables  clerks  to  handle  a 
greater  volume  of  merchandise 
Moderate  increase  in  employment  as  more 
numerical    information    is    used    by 
business  and  government  organizations 
The  use  of  computers  will  el.mmate 
some  routine  positions. 
1  he  increasing  use  of  dictatin«  machines 
will  limit  opportunities  tor  office  stenog- 
raphers. Excellent  piospects  tor  secre- 
taries and  shorthand  reporters 
Very  rapid  employment  growth  as  manu- 
facturing  firms,    wholesale   establish- 
ments, and  retail  stores  continue  to 
expand.  Some  competition  for  johs  can 
be  expected  because  many  young  people 
seek  this  work  as  a  first  job. 
Ripid    employment    giowth    with    good 
opportunities    lor    competent    typists 
especially  those  familiar  with  automatic 
typewriters. 
Rapid  rise  in  employment  of  console  and 
auxiliary  equipment  operators  as  the 
number  of  computer  installations  in- 
creases.   Declining   demand   for    key- 
punch operators  because  of  improved 
methods  ol  data  entry. 
Rapid  employment  grov/th  as  computers 
are  increasingly  used  in  business  and 
government   operations.    Best   oppor- 
tunities for  persons  qualified  in  both 
programing  and  systems  analysis. 
Very  rapid  growth  as  requirements  for 
data  processing  systems  expand  because 
of  increased  use  of  computers. 
Rapid  employment  growth  as  new  and 
existing  banks  expand  their  services 
Best    prospects    for    data    processme 
workers. 

Rapid  employment  gains  as  the  number  of 
banks  increases  and  the  services  the* 
offer  expand. 
Rapid    employment    growth    as    banks 
expand     their     services.      Favorable 
opportunities  for  part-time  work  during 
peak  business  hours. 
Favorable  job  opportunities  for  graduates 
with    strong    backgrounds    in    mathe- 
matics and  statistics  who  have  passed 
1  or  2  actuarial  examinations  while  still 
in  school.  The  large  number  of  graduates 
with   degrees  in   mathematics  and  of 
students  who  have   passed  actuarial 
examinations,  however,  could  result  in 
competition  for  jobs. 
Moderate  employment  increase  due  to  ex- 
panding insurance  sales  and  resulting 
claims.     Declining    opportunities    lor 
adjusters  who  specialize  in  automobile 
claims  as  more  States  adopt  no-tault 
insurance  plans;  very  good  prospects 
tor  other  types  ol  adjusters. 
Limited  opportunities.   Fewer  examiners 
will  be  needed  to  process  claims  due 
to  the  increasing  use  ol  computers- 
also,    fewer    automobile    claims    will 
ansa  as  more  States  adopt  no-fauU 
insurance  plans. 
Many  opporiunlties  as  the  demand  for 
insurance   protection    increases.    Best 
prospects  for  those  with  college  trainin|. 
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OcCupitHMI 


Estimated 

•mploynient 

1972 


AMnge 
Mflual 


Employment  irenJs  and  prospects 


Accpuntants. 


Advtrtisin:  workers.. 


City  rranagers... 


711. 000 


152.000 


2.500 


College  5tuile:it  personnel      35-40,  &0O 
workers. 


(  ) 


150 


() 


Credit  officials 


lU.OOO 
110.000 


Hotel  managers  and 
assistants. 


Industrial  traffic  manager;.         20, 300 
Uw>ers 303.000 


7.500 


7.500 


ir. 


llarkrtipg  resea'ch  work-  25. 000 

•IS. 


farsonnel  wotker] 240,000 


/ 


fubiic  relations  workers, 
fvrchasing  agents 


87,000 
181.000 


<1. 900    Good  npportiinites.  Berause  of  the  grow- 
ing complexily  of  business  accounting 
requirements,  acrauntanfs  with  college 
degrees  will  be  in  grealpr  demand  than 
thoce  without  degrees. 
employment    should    gto><    mode'stely 
due   to   greater   e^inhs'.''    businesses 
place   on   advertising.   Although  com- 
petition may  be  keen  for  entry  jobs, 
applicants  with  goofl  acidemia  prepaia- 
tiun  should  hiid  man.  oopnrtunitipj. 
Very  rapid  emijlovmcnt  gicith.  but  rupply 
of  qualified  pefsons  e<pecti"d  to  gro* 
faster.  Those  v/i!hout  a  maste's  degree 
m  public  adnniiistiaiioti  are  likely  to 
foe?  the  keen'';t  cc/.-npetition  for  jobs. 
Current  fiiiinoial  problems  ot  colleges  and 
universities  may  lip: It  [m.^i.^rt  ate  ^lOivth. 
Over  the  short  luri.  most  openn.as  will 
be  due  to  replacement  neei's 
Rapid  employment  jrowlh  as  ncrnber  of 
loans  and  volume  ^il  pi:  th  :<•!  on  cie^lit 
increase. 
Very  good  prespects  esneriallv  for  tho«e 
who  have  degrne'.  ,.i  hate'  ai"i  initia- 
tion. 
Slow  employrrent  increase    Bes«  oppor- 
tunities for  those  ■*!th  toiiege  tMining. 
Moderate  empioyrnent  iis*!  due  to  the 
2iov4h  of  legal  ai  tion  j;i  s'lch  areas  as 
consumer  prnt':i.tlon  and  the  environ- 
ment and  the  greater  use  of  attorneys 
hv    lo.v-    aed    miricie-in'.fifre    groups. 
Prospects  lor  eslabl'shnif  a  new  prac- 
tice probably  will  be  best  in  small  towns 
aid    growing    ^L'l'urbar    area':    most 
salaried  position";  will  he.ome  available 
in  urban  areas.   Keen  competit.cn  lor 
salaried  positini's  j 

(  >    Very  rapid  employment  growth  as  existing 
maiketing   ergsiijat.ons    eipand    and  ' 
new  ones  are  e-.t:ihl".h?,'1.  Best  oppor- 
tunities   foi    those     with     a:', anted  \ 
degreer. 
Excellent  opporlun  t;?s    Part'cularly  good  ' 
job  prospects  for  persons  trained  In  j 
psychological  testing  and  in  handling 
work-related  ptoMems.  Limited  chances 
to  enter  belil  from  clerical  or  subpro- 
fessionaljobt. 
Moderate  employment  increase  due  to 
growth  in  importance  of  public  relations. 
Moderate  employment  growth.  Strongest 
demand    for    business    administration 
graduates  who  have  had  courses   in 
purchasing.    Engineering   and    science 
graduates  Will    be   needed   by   lirms 
nianufacturiig  technical  prooutls. 


Occupation 


Estimated        Average 

employment  annual 

1972     opffiings  > 


Construction      inspectois  23,000 

(Government). 


!  FBI  agents 
Firefighters 


8,  GOO 
200,000 


GiiarHj  ?i>d  .vatchmen  ,  2'0.  OCO 


Heilth     and     refulMory  2^1, 0^0 

insiiedors  (Government) 


1  SCO 


(  ) 

.ero 


11  1.) 


1.^10 


Police  officers 


Sl.;!e  |i  ilirc  officers 


H70. 000 


«V  Cf.0 


~ou 


Post. I  mail  curriers  .        233,000 

Telephone  operr.to's  230,  COO 


7  500 

ir.  000 


Employiiienl  trends  and  prospects 

Rapid  employment  growth  through  trie 
mid-1980's.  Best  outlook  (or  tho-^e 
with  experience  in  constiuction  work 
and  some  college  or  vocational  ecluc  i- 
tion  related  tu  engineering  oi  ccn- 
stiiiction 

Rising  emfiloyment  as  FBI  responsihilitir 
glow.  Tui never  rate  troditionally  |oa  ■ 

R.ipid  employment  growth  as  fue  depml- 
ments  enlarge  their  staffs  and  pn.i 
firefighfeis  replace  volunteers.  Kp.-'n 
competition  for  ;obs  in  laige  cities. 

Mnoeiate  employment  growth  due  to  tl;e 
mounting  incidence  of  crime  ami  the 
increasing  numbers  of  plants,  olhces 
and  stores  requiring  prolectio'i. 

Very  rapid  employment  growth,  pai- 
ticiilaiiy  .I'l  the  Slate  government  level 
in  le'.po.'se  to  pressures  for  consumer 
pintectir^n. 

Increased  demand  for  protective  services 
should  create  very  good  employmeM 
oopcrtunitres;  specialized  training  /,iil 
become  increasingly  important. 

Very  rapid  einpluyment  growth.  As  po;- 
ul.ition  grows  and  becomes  more 
mobile,  the  greatest  need  will  be  ;oi 
olficeis  in  highway  patrols. 

Slow  employment  growth.  Most  openin.?' 
will  arise  as  v/orkers  retire  or  die. 

Although  direct  dialing  and  other  auto- 
matic devices  will  restrict  growth,  there 
will  be  thousands  of  openings  each  year 
a;  operators  retire,  die,  or  leave  "he 
labor  lorcj  for  other  rensoni. 


EDUCATION  AND  REHTEO  OCCUPATIONS 


(■■ 


r\ 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Building  custodians 1,885,000         136.000 


Exterminators. 


2s,oao 


Hotel  hoin«<(eep*r$  and  17,000 

assistants. 


Bartenders 200,000 

Cooks  and  chefs 86S,000 

fclealculteri 200,000 

Waiters  and  waitresaca 1, 124,  OOO 

Barbers ^  157,000 

Cosmetologists ,  500,  OOO 


Funeral  diractftrs  aod  1 
balmari. 


45,000 


PrJMl*lu«is*kaidiMrk«n.    1.437,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabto. 


1,300 

1,700 

8,800 
52,000 

4,400 
86,000 

5,000 

51,000 

1,3G0 
51.000 


Moderate  employment  t'.')j,>M  due  to  con- 
struction of  apartment  houses,  motels, 
and  other  buildrngs  that  use  custodial 
services.  Maintenance  needs  of  condo- 
miniums also  will  contribute  to  employ- 
ment growth. 

Rapid  employmerl  increase.  Rerause 
pests  reproduce  raindiy  and  tend  to 
develop  immunity  to  pesticides,  their 
control  is  a  never-ending  problem. 

Rapid  employment  growth  as  the  number 
of  hotels  increases.  The  best  opportu- 
nities will  ba  in  new  hotels  and  luxury 
motels. 

Moderate  employment  increa-.e  as  ne/; 
restaurants,  bars,  and  hotels  open. 

Moderate  grovrth  tn  employment.  Most 
starting  jobs  will  be  i,n  small  restaurants 
and  other  eating  places  where  food 
preparation  it  fairly  simple. 

Although  total  employment  is  expected  to 
show  litile  or  no  change,  thousands  of 
openings  wiU  become  available  from 
deaths  and  retirements. 

Moderate  employnient  increase  due  to  the 
construction  of  new  lioteis  and  restau- 
rants. Most  openings  howe."!,  ,viil  stem 
from  high  turnover. 

Little  or  no  employmsn'  chanae  with  most 
openings  resulting  from  deaths  and 
retirements. 

Very  good  job  npncrtunitie'  for  cx- 
peiienced  workers  end  newcomers. 
Good  prospetls  ai:0  for  tho;e  ieeking 
part-time  work 

Little  or  no  change  in  empiovment  is  ex- 
pected. Prospects  are  nevertheless 
good,  as  leplace.iient  need;  will  create 
MNiy  openings 

Despite  the  enpected  emplo,ment  de- 
cline, job  opportunities  will  be  very 
good.   Many  openings  will   result  as 

I  parsons  discouraged  by  lew  wages 
seek  emp'oyrtent  ir  oti'er  f  eids 


College  anil  university 
te  ache  IS. 


Kinilergaiten  and 
elementary  school 
teachers. 


Secondary  school 
teachers. 


Librarians 


Library  technical 
assistants. 


5?5.0<N) 
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Entrants  may  face  keen  compelilion 
through  the  inid-1980's.  New  doctoul 
and  masters  dogree  holJers,  the  mam 
source  of  supply,  aie  expected  to  more 
than  meet  the  expanding  demand  lor 

.  ^1.  r„„         .„  college  and  universriy  teachers. 

1, 2/1,  cno  ISi,  Oil)  Competition  is  expectnd  through  the 
mid-1980s  If  patterns  of  entry  and 
reentry  continue,  the  number  ot  persons 
qualified  to  teach  in  elementaiy  schools 

,  .,,  ,^^  ,„    „  will  exceed  the  number  of  openings. 

1  023,000  «0  CO'-    If  past  trends  of  entry  continue  through 

the  mid-1980's.  the  supply  will  greatly 
exceed  anticipated  requirements.  Keen 
competition  for  prospective  teachers, 
although  a  lecent  survey  found  teachei 
shortages  in  mathematics,  industiial 
arts,  special  education,  and  some 
vocational-technical  subjects. 
Favorable  overall  opportunities,  but  some 
librarians  may  have  to  compete  for 
jobs  of  their  choice.  Best  employment 
prospects  in  public  and  special  libraries. 
Good  employment  prospects  particularly 
for  graduates  of  academic  programs 
Especially  favorable  opportunities  in 
large  public  and  college  and  univeisilv 
libraries. 


120, '?00 


25,000 


11.200 


() 


SALES  OCCUPATIONS 


Automobile  parts  counter- 
men. 
Automobile  sales  workers. . 


Automobile  service  ad- 
visers. 

Gasoline  service  station 
altend.ints. 


Insurance  agents  and 
brokers. 


Manufacturers'  sales- 
workers. 


Models. 


Real  estate  salesworkan 

and  brokers. 


72,009 
131,000 

21,000 
435,000 


385,000 
423,004 

7.300 

3411000 


3,  too 


4,500 


SlK) 


15.  100 


Rapid  employment  increase  as  result  of 
the  growing  number  of  motor  vehicles. 

Moderate  eirployment  growth  as  car  sales 
increase.  There  may,  however,  be  some 
fluctuations  in  employment  from  year 
to  year. 

Rapid  eioiyloyment  increase  resulting  from 
the  increasing  number  0'  automobiles 
and  their  complexity. 
The  increasing  demand  for  ga":o!ine  ami 
other  service  station  products  is  ex- 
pected to  cause  employment  to  ircrease 
However,  job  opportunities,  especially 
for  part-time  work,  may  be  adversely 
affected  if  fuel  shortages  continue. 

15,  000  Moderate  employmeni  growth.  Despite  an 
expected  increase  in  sales  volurne. 
selling  i;  expected  to  remain  keenly 
competitive. 

20,  DOO  Greater  business  competition  should 
stimulate  employment  of  manufa-turers' 
saleswoikers.  Most  favorable  opportu- 
nities for  those  trained  to  sell  technical 
products. 
Moderate  employment  increase,  but  com- 
petition for  available  jobs  will  be  keen. 
Moderate  employment  i  ncrcase  to  result 
from  the  growing  demand  for  home 
purchases  and  rentals.  Mature  workers, 
including  those  transferring  from  other 
kinds  of  saleswork.  are  likely  to  find 
many  job  opportunities. 


() 

25.000 
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Occupation 


Estimated        Average 

employment  annual 

1972     openings ' 


Fniploymenl  trends  and  prospects 


Retail  trade  saleswotkers..    2, 778, 000 


190,000 


220, 000 


P88  000 


Pouteinen. 


Securities  salesv^orkers 


Wholesale  trarle 
saiesv.orkers. 


Asbestos  and  Insulating 
workers. 

Biicklayers . 


Carpenters 


Cement  masons  (cement  75  000 

and  concrete  tinlsheis). 


Constiuction  laboieis.  ..  876,000 


ElsLtricians  (constiuction).        240  000 


190  000  Good  employment  opportunities  for  full- 
and  part-time  workers  as  income  levels 
rise  and  stores  continue  to  remain  open 
longer. 
3  7C0  Although  little  change  in  overall  employ- 
ment is  expected,  many  job  openings 
/.ill  result  froni  deaths  anti  retirements. 

11  900  Moderate  employment  growth  as  funcfs 
available  for  investment  increase.  Many 
onenings  will  also  result  from  deaths 
Bnd  retirements.  Transfers  of  saies- 
v.orkers v.  lio  have  (eft  their  jobs  because 
they  were  unable  to  establish  a  s'jccess- 
fnl  cl'entele  should  also  create  many 
additional  opportunities. 

310.  Uj  Moderate  employment  growth  resulting 
f'om  expansion  of  wholesalers'  cus- 
tomer services,  the  duties  of  sales- 
v.rj'keis,  and  business  in  general. 


CONSTRUCTION  OCCUPATIONS 


30,000 

1,200 

180,  000 

fi.eoo 

l.OCO.OOO 

37  000 

flc,,.toi  consliiictois 


17.000 


F'oor  covering  installers    .         75, 000 


Glaziers 

lathers. 


12,000 
30,000 


Operating  engineers  (con-         435, 003 

struction  machinery 

operators). 
Painters  and  paperhangers.       420,000 


Plasterers  ..     30,000 

Plumhfis  and  pipefitters  ..        400, 000 


Roofers. 80,000 

Shee'.-metal  workers 65,000 


Structural-,   ornamental-,  95.000 

and  reinforcing- 
ironworkers,  riggers, 
and  machine  movers. 


Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  labia. 


i  100 
?4  50C 
11   IW 

1  OJO 

5  2J0 

700 
1  100 

18.  SCO 

11  700 

900 

I'V  300 


3.400 
2.300 

3  100 


R.ipid  employment  growth  due  to  greatei 
construction  activity. 

Moderate  growth  in  employment  as  result 
of  increasing  construction  activity  and 
the  growing  use  of  ornamental  brick- 
work. 

lAuderate  employment  giowth  from  in- 
creased construction  and  greater  de- 
mand for  carpenters  in  the  maintenance 
depaitments  ot  factories,  stores,  and 
large  apartment  and  guverinnent  build- 
ings. 

Very  rapid  giowth  in  employment  due  to 
Ihe  anticipated  prov4h  in  construction 
and  the  increasing  use  of  concrete  and 
concrete  products. 

Slow  employment  increase  because  of  the 
widespread  use  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment. iHowover,  there  will  be  many 
openings  due  to  deaths  and  retirements. 

R.'pid  employment  rncrease  as  construction 
expands  and  more  electric  outlets, 
switches,  and  wiring  are  needed  for 
appliances,  aii -conditioning  systems, 
tiectronic  data  processing  equipment, 
and  electrical  control  devices. 

Very  rapid  employment  growth  as  a  result 
of  the  anticipated  expansion  in  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  large  residential 
buildings  and  the  modernization  of 
elder  elevators. 

Papid  employment  increase  due  to  more 
widespread  use  of  resilient  floor  cover- 
ings and  carpetinc. 

Very  rapid  employnient  increase  a?  more 
glass  is  used  in  new  buildings. 

Rapid  employment  growth  because  of  ris- 
ing construction  activity,  increasing  use 
of  new  kinds  of  plasters,  and  improved 
methods  of  applying  plaster. 

Kapid  employment  inciease  as  more  bull- 
doze;s,  cranes,  and  other  heavy  ma- 
chines are  used  in  construction  v/ork. 

While  most  openings  will  be  for  painters, 
several  hundred  jobs  fur  paperhangers 
are  expected  to  become  available  yearly. 

Siow  empioyrnent  growth.  Most  openings 
will  occur  as  workers  retire,  die,  or 
transfer  to  other  fields  of  work. 

Wodefate  employment  increase  due  to 
rising  construction  activity  and  growth 
of  industries  which  use  extensive  pipe- 
work in  their  processing  activities,  such 
as  chenii.al  and  petroleum  refining. 
Also,  the  trends  toward  more  bathrooms 
per  home  and  more  central  aii -condi- 
tioning will  result  in  increased  demand 
for  these  workers. 

Rzpid  employment  increase  due  to  llie  rise 
III  construction  activity. 

N'oderate  employment  rise  as  more  work- 
ers are  needed  to  install  air-conditioning 
and  heating  ducts  and  other  sheet-metal 
products  in  new  houses,  sture^.  offices, 
and  other  buildings. 

Tne  growing  use  of  struclural  steel  in 
buildings  IS  expected  to  create  a  need 
for  more  structural  ironworkers.  Oppor- 
tunities for  ornamental  ironworkers- 
should  expand  because  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  ornamenl.il  panels  for 
large  buildings  and  the  use  of  metal 
frames  to  hold  large  panes  of  glass. 
More  riggers  and  machine  movers  will 
be  needed  to  handle  the  increasing 
amount  of  heavy  construction  machin- 
ery, while  the  growing  demand  for 
prestressed  concrete  should  create  addi- 
tional jobs  for  feinforcing-ironworliers 


Occupation 


employment 
1972 


Average 

annual 

openings ' 


Employment  tr>:iifs  i  :<!  prospects 


OCCUPATIONS  IN  TRANSPORTATION  ACTIVITIES 


Air  traffic  controllers.  19,500 

Aircraft  niecha  ,ics  123  000 


FligM  sttenrtants 


Flight  enuineers 


Pilots  and  COplljts 


39  00(1 


7,000 


5-1,000 


Trah'ic  agents  and  cleiKs  ..  59.  000 

Merchant  i\^arin?  olirers  15, 000 


Locomotive  engineers  35,000 

Locomotive  fiiemen  11,900 

Shop  trades                      .  78, 000 

Signal  department  wort  ers.  11  000 

Station  agents 8, 700 


Telegraphers,  lelephoners,  11,200 

and  towermen. 


Track  ..o.ters 


Intercity  busdrivers 


54.000 


25,000 


Taxi  dri\er? 


92,000 


?  fiiif) 


k  l.lKl 


?  liWl 

;  01)11 


Merchant  ■>=aiiien 

4?  000 

inn 

Brakenien 

73.000 

1(11) 

Bridge  and  building 
workers. 

10,500 

mi 

Clerks 

8?,  600 

7   HM) 

Conluctijr' 

38  Otto 

^i;0 

I  wo 
0 

900 
<  ) 
() 


900 


■,on 


Local  transit  busdrivers... 

68,000 

l.COO 

Local  truckdriverj 

1,600,000 

46,000 

Long-distance  Iroclt- 
drivers. 

870,000 

16,  000 

1,600 


Expected  increase  in  the  number  of  air- 
planes should  result  m  a  rapid  cnioloj- 
iiient  increase. 
Very  rapid  eniptoyment  growth  as  iiuinhpf 
of  aircraft  increases.  Employment  in  the 
tederal    Government,    however,    may 
fluctuate    with    changes    in    ileten'e 
spending  Continued  fuel  shorlr>gcs  in  ly 
adversely  altect  employment  growth. 
Veiy  lapid  tinrlo-.ment  increase  as  air- 
iialt   heroine   larger  and   inciease   m 
numtier.  M^ny  atiu'itionat  ripenings  also 
*illoccui  as  attendants  liansfe' to  other 
•jccupatioiis.  Continued  luel  shortages 
may     adveisci/     .-fiect     employmetit 
Kiowth 
Rapid  employment  gowth  due  to  e»occleil 
increase    in    the    number    of    aircraft 
Continued  fuel  shortages  may  adversely 
alect  empioyrnent  giowth. 
Veiy  rapid  employm'.nt  increase  d'P  to 
tiowth    in    the    numbei    ot    ai'cart 
Continued  fuel  shortages  mr'v  ?d/eisely 
allect  employment  ?iuwth. 
VMy  rapid  employment  iiicietsi:  because 
of  the  anticipated  jrowlh  of  Dasseiifcei 
and  cargo  traffic. 
*  'iecline  in  employment  is  ant'cipaied  as 
hips    become    more    automated    and 
insthanized.  Some  openings  will  result 
tiom  deaths  and  retirements. 
A  decline  in  employment  is  anticipated  as 
ships    become    more    autumate<l    ami 
mtchanizert  Some  openings  will  result 
fiu.ii  deaths  and  retirements, 
frnployment  is  expected  to  deriine,  but 
some  openings  wdl  arise  from  death' 
and  retiiemenli, 
.Slowly  declining  employment,  but  a  ft., 
openings  will  arise  lioni  deatiis  and 
retirements. 
Moderately  declining  employmenf   Scne 
openings  will  occur  fiom  liearhs  aui! 
ietiiei,ients. 
Slow  employmeni  decline  due  to  reduced 
passenger  traffic  and  the  use  of  e'ectin 
and  electronic  communications  equip- 
ment. Some  onenings  will  arise  from 
deaths  and  retirements. 
Employment  is  expected  to  show  little  01 
no  change.  Nearly  all  opemnas  wili  an^e 
from  deaths  and  retirements 
Employment  should  decline  rapidly  Some 
openings,  however,  will  develop  as  ex- 
peiienced  workers  retire,  die,  01  ar. 
promoted  to  engineer  positions, 
blow  employment  decline,  but  a  few  open- 
ings will  aiise  from  deaths  ai.d  retire- 
ments. 
Improved  signaling  a. id  comniunicatio.is 
systems  that  require  less  maintenance 
will  reduce  the  need  for  workes. 
Moderate  employment  decline.  There  will 
be,  however,  a  limited  number  of  job 
openings  to  replace  workers  who  retire 
or  die. 
K.ipid  decline  in  employment  because  of ' 
the  wider  use  of  automatic  signaling 
systems.  A  few  new  workers,  however 
will  still  be  needed  to  replace  those  who 
retire  or  die. 
Slow     employment     decline.     Although 
several  thousand  workers  may  be  liired 
each  summer  to  do    maintenance   job 
that  cannot  be  done  during  the  wintr^r 
few  will  he  hired  for  yeai-round  jobs 
Little  or  no  change  in  employment  is  ex- 
pected, but  hundreds  of  lob  operiiiiiis 
will    become    available    yearly    fruin 
deaths  and  retirements. 
Slow  employment  rise  as  bus  service  is 
improved  and  expanded  in  uiban  arear 
Moderate  employment  increase  because 

of  growlh  in  the  volume  of  freight. 
The  additional  amount  of  tieight  carried 
long  distances  by  truck  and  the  location 
of  new  stores,  factories,  and  warehouses 
in  suburban  or  semirural  areas  where 
rail  facilities  are  limited  are  expected 
to  result  in  a  moderate  employment 
increase. 
Slow  decline  in  employment  because  of 
the  increased  use  ot  private  and  rented 
cars  and  buses  and  subways.  There 
wHI,  however,  b«  many  apanings  aach 
vear  from  deaths  and  retirements. 
Transfer  to  other  occupations  will 
create  additional  openiniis. 


23394 
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Occuptttw 


Estimated        Average 
employment  annual 

1972     epeoings '    t'liploymeiit  Uiwh  nirt  ijrospects 


r 


SCIENTIFIC  km  TECHhlC«iL  OCCUPATIONS 


Fonstsn. 


Eorestfy  aides 

taoge  managers — 

AeiosfMce  engineers 

Agiicultuial  engineers 

•ioinedical  engineers 

Ceramic  engiiieers 

Chemical  engineers 


22,000 

14,500 

4,000 

62,000 

12.0«0 

3.0W 

12.000 

47,000 


Ci'/il  engineers 177,000 


Eldctiical  engineers.. 


231.008 


inriuslnai  engineers .      . .       12S.  000 


Macha-iical  en^neers 


Mslallurgiial  engineers. . . 
Mining  engineers ;: 


Ceelogists . 


Geaphysicisb. 


Mstewotftftlf. 

1 . 


209,Ci0a 

10,000 
5.000 

23,000 


ti-O  T*<e  annual  numt^er  of  furestry  giaduates 
coi.'ld  excee*  the  number  of  annual 
opeiiin§s.  resiiltiiif!  in  keen  competition 
for  jobs.  Opportunities  also  will  be 
;it>erted  bv  Hie  riunib«r  of  qndlitied 
etitranls  truin  iHicr  "ioiirces  ;<n!l  tti^' 
increasing  use  cf  fettmicisiis  and 
forestry  aiiis. 

3)-j  favorable  eniiiloyment  oppurtunities  ftspe- 
ciallv  for  those  with  spe(  i.ilized  posthiph 
•■cJiool  technical  IrjiiriiiE  in  forestry. 

It  '5i»«  employment  Increa  e.  However,  be- 
fdjse  hiring  n»i'(l';  are  dependent  on 
Fedsial  leKislation.  purhr  coixern  for 
eiwlrunmeii'.ji  proter.i'on  could  create 
udditiunal  opportunities. 
J  7i>1  Moderate  enipleynient  growth  becsuse  of 
origoing  or  planned  programs  to  develop 
more  versaiile  aiu!  sophisficateii  air- 
i.ratt.  missiles,  siace  vehicles,  and 
eround  transportation  systems.  Oppor- 
tunities depetu  un  the  level  of  defense 
niid  space  sprndins.  which  can  rise  or 
fill  fharply. 

•)iii  l?apidly  grov.'invj  iob  opportunities  because 
ot  model iiizMion  id  farm  operations, 
incieasing  emphasis  on  conservation, 
and  tlie  use  ol  agricultural  products  and 
wastes  as  industrial  raA  materials. 

.';.•',>  Fa'/prable  job  0|)portunities  since  the 
number  of  graduates  I;,  expected  to  be 
-mailer  than  the  number  of  openings. 
Those  with  advanced  degrees  will  be  In 
slionp  demand  to  teach  and  to  develop 
rieiices  such  »s  aitihcial  hearts. 

V^iJ  Very  good  enolcynient  O|i|iortunities 
Engineers  v.'ill  be  needed  to  develop 
csramic  materials  for  electronics  and 
medical  scieice  fields  and  to  improve 
tiaditional  ceramir  products. 

I  -.I'll  J'oderate  emplevment  growth  as  a  re'ult 
of  industrial  expansion,  especially  In 
the  chemical  industries,  where  v.nrkers 
V  ill  be  needled  to  desliin,  build,  and 
mai'itain  plant-  and  equipment  for 
more  conipICK  cheniita!  proresses. 

i.  ■•'  Oii|  ortonities  should  exj.and  rapidly  ac-  a 
re-ult  of  uriaii  conslcuLlinn  piojects 
tor  housing,  water  supply,  highway 
construction,  !.ewai.:e  di:>posal.  and  rapid 
tiansit  systems. 
1!  ii'iii  Vi'iv  rapid  emiilovinei.t  Kiowth  due  to 
deniand  tor  electi  leal  equipment  to 
automate  and  mechani.'e  production 
processes,  etijerijllv  computers  and 
numerical  coiitroir  tor  machine  tool; 
Gfo.ving  deniand  fur  electrical  and 
eipctionic  consumer  gcids  also  v.ill 
s|HM  employment. 

7.  t'''i  Vbiv  lapid  giowflh  In  job  opportunities  as 
mois  emphasis  is  pl.^.td  on  scientihc 
manaiiemeiit  and  sati^!;  Mnre  complex 
i.ul.istilal  u|>eraliiiris  anti  expansion  of 
automated  proc^-.es  al-o  will  icqmie 
more  indu  trial  enviiieei^ 

1.  */)  Very  rapid  cinrilnynient  i!ro.;lli  due  to 
demand  fnr  industilal  machinery  and 
niacnlne  tools  ^nd  the  iiiciea-;lii';  tech- 
nnloeical  complexity  of  nrhistija!  ma- 
chinery and  (jrotes-ps. 

500  .'apid  srov.th  In  job  opportunities  result- 
Ini'  tiom  the  wed  to  deuePir  ineial:.  and 
new  alio,-,  especially  foi  aireiafl. 
r.f^.itecraft,  and  computer,-. 
100  Fa^oiable  opportunities  since  the  number 
of  fiaduates  uach  year  Is  expected  to  be 
smaller  than  repla^.tnient  needs.  The 
need  to  develep  no.v  minlnp,  techniques 
to  recover  fuel  resouiit^s  v.lll  create 
additional  jobs. 
1, 100  Favorable  opportunities  at  all  decree 
levels  if  past  patterns  of  entry  into  the 
field  continue.  Those  with  only  the 
bachelor's  decree  will  have  better 
opportunities  If  they  have  training  in 
techniques  of  geophysical  explora- 
tion. 

400  Good  emplevment  opportunities  for  new 
graduates.  As  In  the  past,  the  number 
of  new  geophysics  graduates  should  be 
smaller  than  that  ot  openings. 

200  Favorable  employment  opportunities  es- 
pecially for  those  with  advanced  degrees 
to  conduct  research,  teach,  and  engage 
in  management  and  consulting  work. 
The  use  of  v;eather  satellites,  manned 
spacecraft,  and  electronic  computers 
MS  expD'ided  the  ■.■.•ori.  o*  meicorclo- 
lists. 


See  footnotM  «t  Mid  if  ttW*. 


Occupation 


Ocear.ogra.hers 


Bl'iChoni'i'; 


Life  ;t<'^  ■!>  rs 


Matlie>iiati>  WfS 


Stjtistioij.is. 


A?tronr..r.9r;. 


Che;(ii:.t5 


Food  iclsi  tijf- 


Physiciiti . 


Bcoi^.iit  tecii'ici.Tis 


Diaflsnie:! 


Engineering  a-  d  sc'eice 
technicims. 


Food  processing 
techo'cijiis. 


Surve.yO'S 


Cstinnted         Average 
employment  annual 

1972      Openings  '■    f  mplovme  d  IrKiids  and  projects 


4, 5()0  Zl-O    Fdvoialile    e'lii'luyment     piospe^.ts     (.t 

oreaiiogiapheis  with  the  Ph.  D.  decree 
esneciallv  those  In  ocean  eiighweiing! 
Ibose  with  less  education  may  facii 
competition  for  e.iliy  jobs  aiil  linci 
oppoilunities  limited  to  doins  loiitiue 
analytical  wmk  as  research  assistant- 

12.  iiCO  7l)0     Favorable    oppoitunltles     for    graduates 

with  advanced  degrees  priinarily  due  to 
incieased    research   and   d(:velopiiient 
expendiluies,    especially    for   medical 
research. 
180,000  9,200    New  graduates  may  face  seveit;  rompeti- 

tion  since  the  number  ol  gi,iduates  is 
expected  to  grow  more  lapidly  than  tm- 
ployment  opportunities.  However,  those 
with  advanced  degrees,  esiiecially  the 
Ph.  D.,  will  experience  the  least  com- 
jieiillon.  IVIedical  scientists  should  fi.id 
the  best  opportunities  due  to  the  em 
phasis  on  leseaich  of  cancer,  heart,  and 
other  diseases.  Those  with  only  an  un- 
dergiaduale  degree  may  be  limited  tu 
resoarcli  assistant  oi  techiirclair  jobs. 

76,000  4, 200    The  numbei  ol  entiairts  may  exceed  open- 

ings, creating  competition.  Those  with 
Ph.  D.  may  have  less  difficulty  frndliii; 
jobs  than  persons  with  less  educatroi'. 

23,000  1.700    Favorable  employment  prospects  for  per 

sons  who  can  combine  tr.iining  in  sta- 
tistics with  knowledge  of  a  field  vvherp 
it  can  be  applied,  such  as  economics. 
Statisticians  will  be  needed  by  goveni- 
meirt  ar>d  private  industry,  especially  to 
forecast  trends  and  moderiiizo  account 
ing  procedures. 
2,000  100    Some  competition  m.iy  exist  for  beginnins 

jobs,  even  for  those  with  a  Ph.  D 
degree.  Despite  the  small  number 
receiving  the  docloraie  each  year 
there  may  be  even  fev.'fir  openiii;s 
Opportunities  are  heavily  depeiideiil 
on  Federal  funds  for  basic  researtli 
in  astronomy.  Funds  are  expected  tu 
increase  but  more  slowly  th.ni  duiin'; 
the  1960's. 
134,009  C,  800    Favorable  employment  opporluiiilles.  De- 

mand for  Industrial  products,  further 
research  orr  urgent  pollution  and  fuel 
shoriage  pioblems.  and  the  need  foi 
bealth-ielated  research  will  cuntrll.ulo 
to  the  need  for  additional  chemists. 
7,500  300    Favorable   job   opportunities.    Incieased 

research  and  development  ..ill  reqiiii* 
food  scientists  with  advanced  degrs'T. 
More  scientisls  with  tiie  baclrelur's 
degree  will  be  rreeded  to  ensure  quility 
and  safety  of  processed  product'. 

49,000  1,500    Favorable  job  opportunities  fur  those  witli 

advanced  degrees,  primarily  In  applied 
research  and  development.  Limiteil 
opportuiiitlei.  toi  those  with  bachelors 
degrees  although  they  may  fpiri  open- 
ings In  other  occupations  that  utilise 
their  training.  For  example,  they  ma« 
become  high  school  teachers  once  thev 
have  completed  the  required  educa- 
tional couises  and  obtained  a  Stale 
teaching  certificate 

23,000  70u    Slow    employment    iiio.vth.    with    most 

openlnss  resullliig  from  ileaths  aim 
retirements-  Some  opeiilnas  will  ocrrn 
as  neJV  iddio  and  television  st.itloiis 
open,  ii.it  l<iliiiri.jv:.i^  devkes  v.ill  linrlt 
demand. 
327,000  17.900    Skilled  di.iftsmen.  espwiallv  thn-e  with 

poslhrgh  vcnouliialiilng.  .areexiectedl" 
have    favorable    e'lrplnyrnoiit^ 
tuniiies.  " 

707.000  39,  COO    Fa.'Oiahip     employment 

es|ie>:ijlly      for     gradinty 
SCCOii.i.iiy    tialiiing    prog 
gio'.vlh    will    result    froiV 
expansion  and  increasing  o]Vpi1unitle^ 
in  the  ti;dds  ol  atomic  e;lerg■/^<fvilOM• 
mental  control,  and  urban  iteveloi^r.' 

4, 600  ?00    r.ivorable  employment  opportunities 

pecially  for  those  with  poslhigh  <:chf 
training  in  food  technology.  The  dem-in.i'' 
for  convenience  foods  and  the  require 
ments  for  higher  quality   and   safety 
standards    in    food     processing    will 
require  more  technldans. 

58, 000  2, 700    Good  employment  opportunities  esi>eciall7 

for  those  v/llh  posthigh  school  I'ainirit. 
because  of  increased  development  of 
land  for  public,  comrncicial.  and 
residential  use. 


MECHANIC  AND  REPAIR  OCCUPATIOI'iS 


Telephone  Craft 
Occupations 
Cenffal  office  craft  occu- 
pations. 


105,000 


2, 000    Moderate  increase  in  employment  as  tlie 
demai'd  lor  telephone  service  gio.v. 
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Ouupation 


Central  office  equipment 
installers. 


Linemen  and  cable  splicers.  /      50,  OCO 
Telephoiie  servicemen  ...        108.000 


Otiiei  Mechanics  and 
Repairers  Occupations 
Alr-condltioiTing,  135  000 

refrigeration,  and 
heating  mechanics. 


Average 
annual 
openings  i    Employment  trends  and  prospects 


Appliance  servicemen    .  . 

130, 000 

t  100 

Automobile  body  lepaii- 
men. 

161, 000 

■:  100 

Automobile  mechanics. 

727,000 

2?  300 

Business  machine 
servicemen. 

69,000 

3  COO 

Computer  service 
technicians. 

Diesel  mechanics. 

45,000 
92,0C:0 

4,100 
t  'lOO 

Dispensing  opticians  and 
optical  mechanics. 

30,000 

:  O'O 

Electric  sign  servicemen. . . 

8,000 

500 

Farm  machinery  mechan- 
ics. 

47,000 

1,400 

Industrial  machinery  le- 
pairmen. 

■130.  000 

?-"  coo 

Instrument  repairmen 

100,  000 

i  800 

Jewelers 


Locksmiths. . 


Maintenance  electricians . .       260, 000 
Motorcycle  mechanic; 9, 600 


Piarro  and  organ  service- 
men. 


18  000 


9.200 


Shoe  repair  men 


Television  and  radio  serv- 
ice technicians. 


Truck  mechanics  and  bus 
mechanics. 


7, 000 

30,  000 
144, 000 

13P,  OCO 

29,000 
10,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1,200  Moderate  employment  increase  anlrci- 
pated  because  of  the  need  to  Install 
equipment  In  new  central  offices  and 
replace  obsolete  equipment  In  existing 
ohrces. 
7t0  Because  ol  lahctsaiing  improvements  in 
equipment,  employment  ol  linemen  is 
expected  to  show  little  or  no  change. 

?,00m  Moderate  employment  increase  due  to  the 
Riowing  demand  for  telephones  and 
private  .brarrch  e.\chai;?e  (PBX)  and 
automatic  switching  (CtWTREX)  sys- 
tems. Technolodcal  advances  that  have 
increased  the  eilicicirty  cl  ser»i.,e:ne:;, 
however,  v.ill  limit  growths 


13,100    Rapid    eh'ploytnent    gro..th    wrih    most 
openings     tor     ati-conrfltianing     and 
lefrigeration  mechani-s.  Rapid  employ- 
n  ent  gio.vth  also  ot  fu'nace  installeis 
and  gas  burner  mechanics,  while  the 
number  ot  ml  burner  mechanics  should 
remain  fairly  stable. 
Raprd  growth  in  employment  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  ni)rn':er  and  variety 
of  household  appllarices. 
Moderate  employment  grow!h  bec.iuse  of 
the    risiiig    number    oi    automobiles 
damaged  In  traffic  accidents. 
Vodetate  employment  increase  as  a  result 
ot  more  aulninublies  and  added  features 
that    incieasc    malnlenarrce    require- 
ments, such  .IS  poHuliori  control  devices. 
Very  rapid  emidcyment  increase.  Oppor- 
iunitles  paiticniaily  pood  for  those  who 
have  training  in  electron  cs. 
FApanding  use  of  computers  should  result 
in  a  very  rapid  growth  in  employment 
Ripid  employment  increase  due  to  tne  ex- 
pansion ol  Industries  that  are  major 
users  oi  u'ie^el  engine  . 
\ery  rapid  "mploynient  incisfse  ilue  to 
growth    III    demand    fnr    preicrrptron 
lenses. 
Anticipater!  larje  'ncic-ve  in  the  number 
of  signs  sh'.uld  cau-?  emplovinent  to 
grow  very  rapidly, 
-io.v  employment  increase.  Trenil  toward 
bigger,  mori-  mechanized  taims  and  the 
Increased  rcii,-.hility  of  farm  machinery 
will  limit  growth. 
Rapid  employment  increase  because  of 
the  growing  amount  of  factory  machin- 
ery needing  maintenance  and  repair. 
Anticipated  inciease  in  use  of  Instiun^ents. 
In  such  areas  as  oceaiioinaphy,  pollu- 
tion monitoring,  and  medical  diagnosis 
should    lesult    In    rapid    employment 
increase. 
8fi0    Little  or  no  employment  change.  While  de- 
mand for  jewelry  Is  growing,  must  Is  for 
costume  jewelry  which  Is  mass  pro- 
duced  and    seldom    worth    repairing. 
Some  operring,  however,  will  arise  liom 
deaths  and  retirements. 
500    Moderate    employment   gro.th    in    this 
relatively  small  occupation.  Best  oppor- 
tunities will  be  for  those  who  can  Install 
and  service  electron  c  security  systems. 
9,  800    Moderate  employment  increase  due  to  the 
growing  amount  of  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  in  .ndustiy. 
SCO    Rapid  employment  increase  due  to  the 
growing    popularity    of    molorcycles. 
minibike-;,  and  snowmobiles.  There  may 
be  seme  seasonal  thiftuations  In  eni- 
ploymeiit     because     cycling     a'.tivity 
Intieases  in  summer. 
320    Ldtle  grov/lh  Is  expected  in  the  iinmher  of 
prano  tuner;,   piano  technicians,   ami 
pipe     oi<;an     techriiiians.     Moderate 
employment  increase  (or  technir-ians  to 
service  electric  organ;:. 
1,200    Siowly  declining  emplnymer.l.  but  some 
openings  will  arise  from   deaths  and 
letltenient:. 
4,400    f.  nderate  employment  gir.vth  1;   antici- 
pated because  of  the  gowing  number 
of  radios,  televisions,  phonographs,  and 
other  home  entertainment  products. 
5,100    Rapid    employment    inciease    of    truck 
mechanics,  while  the  number  of  bus 
mechariics  is  not  expected  to  change 
srgniflcai't'y.  In  bot'i  occupations,  many 
openings  will  arise  f:uni  deaths  and 
retirements. 
1, 500    Rapid  employment  increase  to  lieep  pace 
with  the  g'owing  number  of  vending 
machines. 
700    Little    or    no    change    in    employment 
because  most  watches  now  made  will 
cost  little  more  to  replace  than  repair. 
Some  openings  will  result  from  deaths 
and  reti-emenls 


Occupation 


Estimated         Average 

employment  annual 

1972     openings  > 


fmploymenl  t,-fi'.^-.  a- ii  prosper. 


HEALTH  OCCUPATICriS 


Dental  jsj'-tants. . 

115,000 

!  i  n^'O 

Deat.i!  hygienist'     . 

17,000 

;  f?;K) 

Dental  Uboiaioi, 
technicians. 

3?  0^0 

'  (>M) 

Dentis's 


Chiropr.'Ctms 


Optomc'rist. 


Jftc  "(Ml 


16  000 


18,  700 


:  ii'iii 


<t\h\ 


Physicians  and  osteopathic 

330  000 

IS  UP" 

physicians. 

Podiatrists 

7.300 

im 

Veferiiari.-'^s  20,000  I.  •/.ip 


Electrocardiograph;,  tech-  10  Wi  9'\{i 

nician'. 


Eleclioencephalogiaphic  3  "lOh  101    A 

lec^n;cians. 


Meiiic.->l  •■v.i-Vn's  >?00. 000  ?■)  no(, 


Medical  laboiitor/  165.000  13  000 

workers. 

Medical  record  technicians  47, 000  10  'm 

and  clerks. 


Operating  room  25.000  () 

technicians. 


Optoi"»ti.c  assistants  11.000  I  700 


Radiologic  lethnol04ists ...         55, 000  >>  SUO 


Respiratory  therapists 

17  000 

?  000 

Licensed  practical  nurses.. 

425,000 

70  000 

Nursing  aides,  orderlies, 
and  attendants. 

900.000 

10(1  O'jn 

Registered  nurses,.  

748,000 

75  000 

Occupational  tlierapists...  7,500  1.100 


Occupational  therapy  as-  6,000  1,200 

tistants. 


Fxcellent  employment  prospect*  lor  dental 
^ssrstants  especially  for  graduates  ol 
approved  t'cinin<!  program*^ 

Demand  lor  dental  hygrenlsts  Is  Irkely  to 
continue  to  ou'strlo  supply.  Very  good 
ci,|)ortunrties  (or  both  full-  and  part- 
time  workers. 

Veiy  good  employment  prfispecfs  for 
experienced  technicians  Very  (a.'0t»!>ic 
ojiportuniiies  for  iccent  graduate^  -yt 
ap:'roved  training  piopiains.  also. 

ta.orable  employment  opportu  idles 
through  the  nnd-lS80s.  Newly  n'^i'.nl 
ttachrng  (acrlitres  rn  dental  'school,! 
should  al'ow  the  supply  of  dtn'.ls  !,i 
approach  needs  bi  1985. 

Favorable  opportunities  Population  g'ov.th 
and  Inclusion  of  chiropractic  service: 
in  many  insurance  programs  are  e  • 
peeled  to  result  rn  a  medeiate  mcie'.se 
in  demand. 

favorable  employment  oul!oo^  'oi  this 
moderately  growing  occupation,  '»:o  t 
openings  will  result  (lom  deaths  and 
retirements. 

Vciy  good  employment  ooportunllies  !oi 
physicrans. 

F.svorable  opportunities  for  new  gradual* 
to  establiili  then  own  practices  i-  .veil 
as  to  enter  sa'aried  posilro-'s. 

Favorable  employment  outlook  Supply  is 
expected  to  inciease  more  ta'.nrily  than 
in  the  past,  huwever,  because  o(  in- 
creased capacity  u(  veteirnary  schoolv 
V<=ry  rapid  empl'iyrnent  growth  is  ex- 
pected due  to  ii.cieased  use  of  clectio- 
cdidlogiaphs  in  c!iat;nos!S  and  in  toutnis 
physical  checkui;s. 

eiy  lapid   Inciease  In   einploynient  is 
•xoectej  as  electioencephaloguphs  be- 
come widely  used   to  diagnose  bi.nn 
'iliea-es    and    monitor    patients    w:|h 
bidin  disorders  and  lho^e  unde'gomg 
surge. y. 
Fxcellent  employment  opportunities  due 
!o  the  very  rapid  gro.vth  in  the  numbei 
o(  physicians,  the  principal  employer 
of  medrcal  assistants.  Graduates  of  2-vr 
codege  piograrns  will  be  especially  in 
demand. 
Model  ate   emplovmenf   expansion   as   a 
result  o(  wide  use  of  laboiainiy  services 
by  physrciarrs. 
Very    good    employment    pro, perls    f^i 
medical  record  clerPs.  Favoiable  out- 
look for  medical  record  technician?  with 
.-.n  assoc  ate  degree.  Techi  icians  *lih 
less   education   may   fare  competillcn 
by  1985. 
I 'Cedent   employment   oppoitumlies    a, 
operatrng  room  technicians  Increasrngi 
assume  more  of  toutrne  ta^ks  forme. 1/ 
perturmed  by  nurses  rn  the  opeiatnn. 
room. 
Very  rapid  employment  inciease  due  'n 
the  growing  number  of  optometrists,  tiie 
rncreasing  size  of  their  piacti'ies,  imd 
the   liend  toward  delcpatip-:  mure  of 
ihe  optometiisis'   tecnnicar  duties   to 
well-tiained    assistants     Bt.l    oppoi- 
tunllies  for  tho.c  who  hr.yc  complelr  : 
foiinal  liarning  prnciams. 
Favorable  outlook  for  both  full-  and  part- 

limc  workers  due  to  expansion  m  the 
use  of  X-ray  e.;i:ipment  and  the  growing 

demand  for  medical  services  in  g.'neral. 
Very  good  opporluiiilles  for  well-qualilie.l 

respiratory  therapists   rn   Ihrs   raprdly 

"rowing  new  held. 
Very  good  oppoitunilies  as  health  facdities 

contniue   tD   expand  and   as   practical 

nurses    are    increasingly    utlized    to 

lighten  the  loads  of  registered  nurses 
Very  rapnl  employment  rue.  Most  rpeii- 

ings  will  occnr  Irom  the  need  ;o  repl..ci- 

workers  who  drt  or  retire. 
favorable  employment  prospecls  e-:oc-.r- 

.lily  for  nur^cc  wrih  graducto  Iraiiinig 

seel-ing    posdiuiis    as     teachers    and 

adniinislratois. 
Favorable  employrnent  p'ospec's  for  (he 

growing    number   ot    graduates.    The 

success  of  occupational  therapy  pro- 
grams has  spurred  demand  in  Uiis  IHd 
Very  gooil  employment  outlook  (oi  g'ailu- 

ate;  of  appiroved  occupational  thera<  ,. 

assistant   programs.   Antlclpalid    ver 

rapid  growth  in  the  occupation  al   i 

.-.hould  create  many  openings  for  tlioij 

ie"eiving  on-'he  job  inining. 
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Occupation 


Estimated        Average 
employment  annual 

1972     openings  '    Eniiioyment  t^iuls a^id  pro&p?cts 


P:i,-.ic3l  Ihrrapists. 


H.ysical  therapist  assist- 
•    aiits  ant)  aides. 


?tjee<:h  pathologists  and 

aU'fio'oKi=ts. 


liiet'''diis 


19.000 

27,Di'0 
33,000 


HsMi  If.  .rliiiiiiisli^rs  .  .  17.  fliXt 


M«Mii.ai(iword 
<tiini4iii:t(ators. 


i"miiii,ii  i.-ts 


Sl.iit.iri^ii^ 


II.  $00 


131.004 


17.0-\« 


2.  iW  Eivoiable  en^iloyment  outlook  lo(  the 
rapidly  grooving  number  of  new  fhera- 
piifs.  Increased  recognition  of  the  im- 
porMnce  of  rehabilitation  and  the 
^ronth  of  nursing  homes  vjill  result  in 
I'e'y    rapid   employment   growth. 

?.  OW  The  expected  very  rapid  growth  in  the 
Md  should  result  in  excellent  employ- 
ment opportunities  tor  both  assistants 
and  aides. 

2.  W)    r-.'oderate  eniployment  increase.  Oullook 

good  for  those  who  have  completed 
graduate  study.  Howewer,  opportunities 
are  limited  at  the  bachelor  degree  level. 

3.  ;■.">    Pafid  employment  growth  to  mee'  the 

needs  for  management  in  the  nutrition 
and  food  fields  in  hospitals  anfi  ex- 
tended care  facilities,  schools,  industrial 
plants,  and  commercial  eating  plates. 

I  S"<>  F.uorable  employment  prospects  for  new 
graduates  of  programs  at  the  m;isler's 
degree  level  in  health  and  huspital 
administration.  Positions  will  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  assistants  in 
hospitals,  in  nursing  homes,  and  other 
health  caie  facilities. 

f.  Vi'  Excellent  opportunities  for  graduates  of 
approved  programs  for  medical  record 
admlnistratofs.  Increased  medical  in- 
surance coverage  will  enable  more 
people  to  use  health  facilities,  adding  to 
the  volume  of  medical  records  and  the 
importance  of  well-ailininistered  nietii- 
cal  record  .-.ystems. 

7.  '"'i  Very  good  outlook  i.'.ie  to  moderate 
employment  gro/.tl:  ir.rt  openings  from 
deaths  and  rttiieiu;.!!,.  r/iany  openings 
are  expected  ifi  pharmacies  in  ne.v 
communities  and  through  the  more 
extensive  use  of  pharmacists'  services 
in  hospital' and  cllaics. 

I  .;.-..)  Very  good  employment  opportunities  foi 
sanitarians  having  a  B.S.  degree  in 
environmental  health  especially  in 
private  industry.  Favorable  outlook  for 
those  having  degrees  In  life,  physical. 
Of  environmental  science. 


SOCIAL  SCIEHC?  OCCUPATIOMS 


Anthropolosists. 


E'.onomisb. . . 


Ceoiiriiphef? 


3.600 


-    36.C'C«) 


7.50a 


Historians 


Political  scientists. 


Vt-l'.<4ovi«h: 


24.00* 


10.900 


15.000 


400  Pii.  D.'s  may  face  keen  competition  for 
choice  professional  positions.  Persons 
with  a  masters  degree  in  anthropology 
will  have  very  keen  competition  but 
may  find  positions  as  college  instructors. 

1  i -0  Economists  with  master's  and  doctorate 
degrees  may  find  keen  competition  for 
better  jobs  In  colleges  and  universities 
and  private  industry.  Basic  research  will 
offer  the  best  opportunities  for  those 
with  a  bachelor's  degree. 
*>i'  Favorable  employment  opportunities  for 
geographers  with  Ph.  0.  degrees.  Those 
with  master's  and  bachelor  s  degrees  in 
geography  can  expect  competition  for 
jobs.  The  largest  number  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  be  in  colleges 
and  universities,  although  some  op- 
portunities will  be  available  in  environ- 
mental quality  control,  biogeography, 
and  urban  planning. 

i  yf>  Experienced  Ph.  D.'s  are  expected  to  face 
keen  competition  for  college  teaching. 
New  Ph.  D.  recipients  and  those  with 
lesser  degrees  are  likely  to  face  very 
keen  competition.  High  school  teaching 
positions  may  be  available  for  those 
meeting  certification  requirements. 
Si.'O  Ph.  O.'s  may  face  considerable  competi- 
tion for  choice  academic  positions. 
Those  with  master's  degrees  are  ex- 
pected to  face  stiff  competition  fo' 
instructor  position';  but.  with  specialized 
training,  may  find  jobs  in  government 
and  industry.  Limited  opportunities  tor 
those  with  only  a  bachelor's  degree. 

1  "t"  Employment  opporitituens  for  Ph.  D  's 
are  expected  to  \)-  favorable  though 
they  may  fac<!  "iine  tompetition  tor 
choice  acadeniir  jolis.  Those  with 
master's  degrees  are  likely  to  lace  some 
competition  lor  ai  ademic  positions,  but 
jobs  in  government  and  private  indu^try 
will  be  available. 


SOCIAL  SEfWICE  OCCUPATIONS 


CoflMi  carMT  ptanninj  3,  Mt 

MM  placwnent  coun- 
selors. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  taW«. 


FavoraMe  oveialt  outiook  fur  viell- 
qualified  v;orlters.  Rapid  growth  may  be 
moderated  by  financial  problems  in 
colleges  and  universities.  Best  prospects 

are  in  jirnior  a"'!!  I'lnfmniilty  college'. 


Occupation 


Estimated        Average 

employment  annual 

1972     openings  < 


Employment  trends  and  prospects 


Emfi'ft^nr.e-.;  .......iselors 

Rel>al>ili;jiio»  U'Uiiselors 
Schoy)  co-n  jkn; 

Pfiji  ^  '  iiij   r.inislei; 
Rahtii 

Roman  C-iii:olic  priests  . . 
H»»;>  9'.0'ijm^sf; 

Psycl'"'0(:':''. 

Recr?uiti'»n  v-C'-.ei'j 

Social  service  aides    . 
Social  ^or'ter^ 


8.  SCO 

16.000 
43,000 

32^^  000 
5,800 

58, 500 
120.000 

57,000 

50,000 

100.000 
185, 000 


800  Favorable  opoorlunities  for  those  with  a 
master's  efegree  or  experience  In  a 
related  field.  Employment  growth  is 
largely  dependent  on  money  from  th^ 
Federal  Government  and  State  alloca- 
tion of  this  money  to  the  employment 
service. 

1, 700  Favorable  opportunities.  These  with 
graduate  work  have  the  best  orospects 
Employment  growth  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  Federal  funding. 

?  900  favorable  employment  opportunities  in 
the  long  run  due  mainly  to  the  Federal 
Government's  career  education  pro- 
gram. A  decline  in  school  enrollmentj 
until  the  late  !970's  will  moderate 
immediate  growth, 
n.  000  Keen  competition  in  some  denominations 
Many  members  of  the  clergy,  however 
will  hnd  employment  in  education,  social 
work,  and  as  chaplains  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 
300  Possible  shortage.  Growth  in  Jewish  reli- 
gious affiliation  and  in  the  number  of 
synagogues  should  continue  with  grow- 
ing demand  for  rabbis  to  work  in  social 
welfare  and  with  Jewish  affiliated  or- 
ganizations. 

2,200  Growing  number  needed.  Number  of 
priests  ordained  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  growing  Catholle  popula- 
tion. 

9. 200  Despite  an  anticipated  slow  growth  in  em- 
ployment, many  job  openings  will  be 
available  due  to  deaths  and  retirements. 
Home  economists  wishing  to  teach  in 
high  schools  may  face  competition,  but 
those  with  graduate  degrees  should  find 
good  employment  prospects  in  college 
and  universib  teachings. 
■1. 300  Good  job  outtook  for  clinical  and  counsel- 
ing psychologists.  Those  wishing  to 
teach  or  do  research  in  large  coliegei 
and  universities  may  face  some  compe* 

titiOB. 

*>,  500  Excellent  employment  opportunities  for 
young  people  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  recreation.  There  will  be  many 
opportunities  for  part-tlim  work. 

10, 000  Very  rapid  employment  growth.  Favorable 
opportunities  for  part-time  work. 

17,500  Excellent  employment  opportunities  for 
those  with  graduate  degrees.  Favorable 
outlook  through  the  1970's  for  those 
with  bachelor's  degrees  although  com- 
petition may  increase  in  the  1980'$. 


ART.  DESIGN,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


Actors  and  Mtresses. 
Dancers.   . 


Musicia-'S 


Si.ige.: 


AlCh4t;^.t3 


Cuift«<e.  ;i  il  jifists 


Displayrve.i  (retail  trade).. 
Floral  designers , 


Indus*' '.il  designers. 


10,000 
S,000 


15,000 


36,000 


37,000 


60,000 


33,000 
33,000 

10,000 


800 
500 


5.200 


2,400 


3,300 


3,400 


2,000 
2,500 

400 


Aspiring  artists  are  expected  to  vastly 
exceed  the  number  of  jobs. 

The  number  of  prospective  dancers  is 
expected  to  greatly  exceed  the  number 
of  jobs.  Highly  talented  ballet  dancers 
should  continue  to  be  in  short  supply, 
however.  Teaching  offers  the  best  Job 
opportunities  in  the  Seid. 

This  field  is  very  overcrowded  causing 
keen  competition  among  performers. 
However,  there  is  always  a  demand  In 
the  symphonic  area  for  musicians  of 
high  caliber.  Best  prospects  are  In 
teaching. 

The  singing  field  is  highly  competitive.  A 
few  opportunities  should  result  from  ex- 
panded use  of  video  tape  cassettes  and 
cable  TV,  but  the  best  prospects  remain 
in  teaching. 

Favorable  employment  opportunities. 
Most  rapid  increases  in  employment  in 
new  areas  such  as  urban  redevelopment 
and  environmental  design  and  planning 
projects.  Number  of  job  openings  in 
established  architectural  tirms  and 
opportunities  for  starting  a  private 
practice  should  grow  more  slov/ly. 

Favorable  employment  prospects  for  those 
well-qualihed.  Youii»  people  with  only 
average  ability  and  little  specialized 
training  should  face  keen  competition 
and  have  limited  opportunities  for 
advancement 

Moderate  employment  increase. 

Very  rapid  employment  iiicrease  due  to 
rising  demand  for  floral  arrangements. 

Those  with  a  degree  in  designing  may  face 
competition  from  other  talented  persons 
with  engineering  or  architectural  back- 
grounds. Employers,  however,  are 
expected  t«  actively  seek  applicants 
with  a  design  degree  and  outstanding 
talent. 
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Estimated        Average 

employment  annual 

1972     openings ' 


Interior  designers- 


Landscape  architects. 


Photographers- 


Employment  trends  and  prospects 

Competition  for  beginning  jobs.  Best  job 
prospects  for  talented  art  school  or 
college  graduates  majoring  in  interior 
design.  Those  with  less  talent  or  without 
formal  training  likely  to  face  keen 
competition. 

Favorable  employment  oppoitunities  for 
those  with  professional  training.  More 
emphasis  on  urban  and  regional  environ- 
mental planning  and  a  better  standard 
of  living  foi  an  increasing  segment  of  the 
population  should  expand  opportunities. 

Good  opportunities  in  the  rapidly  growing 
technical  fields,  such  as  scientific  or 
industrial  photography  and  photo- 
journalism. Portrait  and  commercial 
photographers  should  face  keen  com- 
petition. 

Very  good  prospects  for  those  with  training 
in  city  and  regional  planning.  Construc- 
tion of  new  cities  and  towns  and  urban 
renewal  projects  are  expected  to  spur 
.^ demand  for  these  workers. 

•  Due  to  growth  and  death,  retirement,  and  other  separations  from  the  labor  force  Doc  not 
Include  transfers  out  of  the  occupations. 

'  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  projected  decrease  in  employment  is  expected  to  be  greater 
than  the  number  of  openings  resulting  from  deaths  and  retirements.  However,  in  some  localities 
the  decline  in  employment  may  be  less  than  the  nalional  average.  In  such  cases,  job  openings 


Urban  planners... 


18,000 


12,000 


77, 000 


12, 000 


1,000 


1,100 


2,750 


800 


Occupation 


Estimated         Average 

employment  annual 

1972     openings  > 


Employment  trends  and  prospects 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


Interpreters 

Newspaper  reporters 


Radio  and  television 
announcers. 


Technical  .vriters 


600 

39,000 

21,000 
20,  C<jO 


P) 


Competition  should  be  expected  for  the 
limited  number  of  positions.  Favorable 
employment  opportunities  for  only  the 
highly  qualihed. 

Favorable  employment  prospects  for 
young  people  with  exceptional  writing 
talent  and  ability  to  handle  liighly 
specialized  subjects.  Newspapers  in 
small  towns  and  suburban  areas  will 
offer  tne  most  opportunities  foe 
ueglnners 

Moderate  employment  increase  Oppor- 
tunities are  likely  to  be  better  m  radio 
than  in  television.  Young  people  will 
face  stiff  competition  because  of  Ihe 
large  number  of  persons  interested  in 
this  type  of  work. 

Favorable  opportunities  for  experienced 
technical  writers  and  beginners  wi  h 
writing  ability,  a  bachelor  s  degree,  and 
technical  knowledge.  Thote  with  the 
minimum  qualifications,  however  are 
-    — likely  to  face  stiff  competition 

^nafe^m'p'ro^m'/nfgJorh  t^^  "">  "*  «'"'*'  '"'"  ««*  "«'-  -  '"-P'-y-ent.  In  some 
-  Estimate  not  available. 
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DETENTE:   OR  AN  INDEPENDENT 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  several  days  our  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  shai-ply  critical  of  those 
of  US  who  are  not  overwhelmed  or  In- 
trigued by  the  word  "detente."  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  "detente"  seems  to 
mean  one  thing  to  the  Russians  while  it 
means  something  else  entirely  to  us. 
Pi-ankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
even  sure  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word.  Nevertheless,  I  have  strong  feel- 
ings about  it  and  would  like  to  discuss  it 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  least  that  national  leadership  can 
do  for  its  country  is  to  alert  its  citizens 
to  the  dangers  that  beset  it.  Today,  how- 
ever, as  the  United  States  enters  into  the 
most  dangerous  period  in  its  entire  his- 
tory we  find  our  foreign  policymakers 
Itilling  us  into  foreign  policy  somnolence 
with  this  enduring  word — detente.  De- 
tente not  only  tends  to  divert  us  from  the 
reality  of  our  situation  in  the  world  but 
as  well  it  represents  for  us  a  missed  op- 
portunity to  relate  to  certain  historic 
changes  that  have  arisen;  to  devise  for- 
eign policy  initiatives  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion's survival  as  leader  and  exemplar  in 
this  planet. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  do  two 
things.  First,  offer  you  a  critique  of  de- 
tente and  then,  more  importantly,  give 
you  my  analysis  of  what  is  happening 
in  this  planet  and  suggest  to  you  a  for- 
eign policy  concept  which  is  something 
other  than  detente  because  in  my  opin- 
ion, detente  is  a  policy  of  mortal  danger. 
We  Americans  have  varied  between  two 
quite  contrary  concepts  in  our  foreign 
policy.  At  times  we  have  retreated  from 
the  world  to  isolationism  with  the  cry, 
"A  plague  on  all  your  houses."  George 
Washington  began  it  with  his  warnings 
about  "entangling  alliances."  On  other 
occasions  we  have  moved  into  the  world 
with  much  zeal  and  energy  to  save  It 
from  itself.  I  suppose  the  most  total  com- 


mitment to  being  the  world's  savior  was 
a.s  recent  as  the  early  sixties  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  declaimed: 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
ns  well  or  ill.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price 
bear  any  burden,  meet  anv  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  In  order  to 
asnire  the  survival  and  success  of  liberty. 

Although  it  was  hardly  necessary,  the 
late  President  went  on  to  say: 
ThLs  much  we  pledge— and  more. 

This  surely  must  be  an  open-ended  a 
commitment  as  has  ever  been  given  by 
any  world  leader  to  the  rest  of  human- 
ity. That  it  was  all  a  piece  of  Uberal  non- 
sense is  Ipss  important  to  us  today  than 
the  intent.  It  seems  to  me  that  detente 
falls  into  the  same  do-gooding,  liberal 
genre. 

We  are  inclined  to  forget  that  it  was 
this  liberal  wish  to  "save  humanity"  that 
has  caused  us  so  much  anguish.  It  In- 
volved us  in  tlie  Vietnam  war.  We  for- 
get that  it  was  hberals  in  the  White 
House  and  Defense  Department  who  laid 
out  the  incredible  "no  win"  strategy  for 
the  Vietnam  debacle  and  it  was  these 
same  architects  whose  enthusiasm  for 
the  war  was  unbounded— up  until  their 
plans  began  to  fail.  Well,  we  all  know 
the  outcome.  In  Vietnam  we  suffered  our 
first  major  defeat  in  our  history  and 
our  Nation   suffered   grievous   internal 
wounds.  At  this  time  many  Americans 
sighed  for  isolationism  but  others  turned 
to  detente.  Detente  had  a  nice  feeling 
about  it.  The  Russians  were  not  such  bad 
people  after  all  it  was  said  and  there 
was  something  uplifting  to  the  liberal 
heart   to   see    an   American   President 
toasting  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  leader  of 
800   million   people   who   was   now  no 
longer  "ignored."  Incidentally,  the  spon- 
sor of  these  moves  had  no  such  soft  mo- 
tives in  mind.  President  Nixon  sought  to 
reassert  the  first  great  role  of  diplo- 
macy—conduct your  most  skillful  and 
comprehensive    diplomacy    with    your 
most    dangerous    adversary.    He    also 


souglit  to  exploit  the  division  between 
Russia  and  China  while  at  Uie  same  time 
endeavoring  to  remove  some  of  the 
danger  of  nuclear  proliferation.  These 
were  practical,  hardheaded  steps  and 
we  sliall  never  know  where  tliey  would 
have  led  because  Nixon  departed  from 
the  scene  before  any  design  could 
emerge.  It  was  not  Nixon,  however,  who 
turned  detente  into  kind  of  a  morality 
play  but  U.S.  liberal  opinionmakers. 
It  was  tlie  media  primarUy  and  some 
academics  who  saw  a  nice  gentlemanly 
role  for  the  United  States  in  these  new 
approaches  to  Russia  and  China.  For 
them  this  new  beautiful,  fuzzy,  good- 
fellow  feeling  of  togetherness  was  soon 
christened— "detente."  Liberals  love 
their  illusions  and  hate  the  world  for  its 
realities;  and  what  were  these  realities' 
Let  us  loo':  at  detente  from  the  Soviet 
side. 

In  the  early  1960's.  the  So^et  Union 
also  made  some  reevaluations  of  theii- 
own.  We  know  something  about  this  and 
I  would  summarize  as  follows: 

First,   as   the   sixties   developed,   Uie 
Russians    surmised    that    a    historical 
change,  an  event  so  beloved  as  in  Marxist 
theory,  was  occurring  in  tlie  West.  The 
Vv'est  they  believed  was  collcpsing  from 
its  own  internal  discords.  Free  enter- 
prise capitalism  was  lapsing  into  ener- 
vating   welfare    statism    whose    efifect 
would  be  the  sapping  rather  than  tlie 
enei-vating   of   national   fiber,   "nie   in-" 
tellectuals  in  the  West  were  attacking 
virtually  all  the  ancient  Western  insti- 
tuUons  ranging  from  family  to  church 
and    especially    military    preparedness. 
Western    leadership    seemed    to    grow 
weaker    while    indigenous    Communist 
parties  grew  stronger.  Above  all,  there 
was  a  strange  malaise  in  the  young  ex- 
pressed in  hostility  to  old  values,  deri- 
sion of  elders,  apathy,  and  an  enor- 
mous, selfish,  self-indulgence,  especially 
through   drugs.   With    these   forces   at 
the  West  by  posing  an  overt,  discernible 
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threat.  If  the  West  offered  detente,  well, 
how  delightfully  coincidental. 

The  second  Soviet  point  was  technol- 
ogy. The  Soviets  have  always  needed 
Western  technology'.  Their  economy  had 
developed  to  a  stage  where  more  and 
more  sophisticated  techuolog>'  was 
needed  to  fuel  furilier  growth.  They 
could  not  produce  this  them.-^elves.  It 
could  only  come  from  the  West  and  why 
not?  After  all.  Lenin  had  once  remarked 
that  when  the  time  came  to  hang  the  last 
capitalist,  he — the  capitalist — would  sell 
the  Communists  the  rope  The  third  gain 
souglat  by  the  Soviets  was  that  of  neu- 
tralizing U.S.  nuclear  power.  Wiien  the 
Chinese  once  proclaimed  to  the  Russians 
that  the  United  States  was  a  paper  tiger. 
Khi-ualichev  responded: 

yes.  but  the  paper  tiger  ii.»s  aioui;-  lectli. 

Thus  it  was  important  that  the  proc- 
ess of  decay  in  the  West  not  be  pushed  or 
hurried,  otherwise  desperation  might 
prompt  those  atomic  teeth  to  snap.  So 
thus  did  a  rationale  arise  for  nuclear 
arms  limitation. 

The  Chinese,  too.  were  interested  in 
the  new  relations  with  the  United  States 
but  for  another  rea.«!on,  and  a  very  simple 
reason  at  that.  They  were  frightened  of 
Russia  who  by  1968  had  deployed  more 
than  40  Soviet  Army  divisions  along 
the  Chinese  frontier  plus  a  formidable 
air  force  and  an  arsenal  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons. 

These  hard  realities  \*ere  very  differ- 
ent from  the  conception  of  detente 
as  expressed  in  the  New  York  Times  or 
the  nightly  network  news.  It  all  seemed 
so  gentlemanly  and  progre.ssive  to  these 
folk.  After  all,  for  any  years  they  and 
their  liberal  friends  had  argued  that  tnie 
progress  was  for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  to  "converge."  This  fash- 
ionable doctrine  of  "convergence"  said 
that  as  the  U.S.SJl.  became  a  little  more 
liberal,  the  United  States  would  get  a  lit- 
tle more  socialistic  until  ultimately  their 
systems  converged.  What  was  to  happen 
then  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  detente 
seemed  to  be  a  manifestation  that — ^in 
accordance  with  the  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  history — things  were  getting  bet- 
ter. As  usual,  the  liberals  were  wrong.  De- 
tente was  not  a  foreign  policy  or  for  that 
matter  even  a  thought-through  concep- 
tion. It  was  simply  a  gigantic  horrendous 
mistake,  possible  in  part  brouglit  about 
by  the  immobilization  of  Richard  Nixon 
and  certainly  brought  about  by  those  lib- 
eral illusions  that  have  bedevilled  our 
foreign  policies  for  far  too  long. 

But  we  cannot  end  the  tale  here.  Out 
In  the  rest  of  the  world  momentous 
events  were  occurring.  At  times  it  seemed 
as  if  these  had  no  meaninpr  for  the  United 
States  and  Its  foreign  iJollcy  architects. 
The  world  "south  of  the  P>'ranees"  is  a 
big  world  and  an  Important  one  for  the 
United  States.  In  the  changes  that  are 
occiu-ring  opportiuiity  exists,  opportunity 
for  new  dimensions  in  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  But  these  opportimltles  were  ig- 
nored as  we  sought  solace  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  detente  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Be- 
fore I  outline  some  of  the  opportiuilt'es 
that  arose,  let  me  briefly  give  you  what  I 
ink  are  some  of  the  changes  occiurlng 
the  world  at  large,  changes  relative  to 


which  detente  either  had  little  relevance 
or  is  again  working  to  our  disadvantage. 

Again.  I  shall  have  to  stunmarize  but 
I  see  eight  significant  events  all  current- 
ly underway: 

The  first  is  the  crumbling  of  NATO  and 
indaed  all  of  om-  alliance  systems  to 
e renter  or  lesser  degree.  The  situation  in 
NATO  is.  however,  the  moet  significant. 
In  my  opinion  NATO  no  longer  exists  as 
a  unified  military  alliance  capable  of  im- 
plementing a  coherent,  effective  militaiy 
sti-afe;sv  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  attack. 
I  fiirUior  beUeve  that  NATO's  disintegra- 
tion will  worsen  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
have  'poken  on  another  ocra.iion  as  re- 
gards NATO's  plight  and  what  ought  to 
be  ths  U.S.  attitude.  Let  me  quickly  .num- 
maii^e  here  by  saying  that  if  it  does  any- 
thing, detente  accelerates  the  European 
decomposition  if  for  no  oUier  reason  that 
tiie  Ihouglit  of  two  superpowers  making 
a  denl  mus',  ahvp.ys  be  Iruking  in  the 
European  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  notion  that 
detente  has  lessened  the  thieat  to  Europe 
has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  military  threat 
to  Eiuope  has  subsided  simply  because 
at  this  time  Europe  is  veering  toward 
the  Soviets  upon  it*  own  volition  and 
military  force  becomes  unnecessary  to 
gain  that  hegemony  over  Europe  which 
♦he  Soviets  have  always  sought  and 
which  I  predict  v.ill  become  closer  each 
succeeding  year.  In  this  situation,  detente 
is  at  best  irrelevant  and  at  worst  a  sig- 
nal to  adversary  and  erstwhile  ally  that 
we  in  the  United  State's  will  Itt  the  So- 
viets have  their  v.ay. 

The  second  factor  in  Uiis  rev.  and 
rhnns,iny  Vvorld  which  we  seem  .so  in- 
tent on  ii;noring  is  v. hat  I  would  call  the 
emergence  of  new  degrees  of  national 
spltlshness.  One  element  ot  a  technologi- 
cal culture,  by  v.hich  I  mean  mainly 
Western  culture,  is  what  I  would  call 
implosion  or  a  bursting  inwards  as  op- 
posed to  a  bursting  outwards,  although 
explosive  forces  in  technology  are  also 
present.  Tecliiiology  is  based  to  a  limited 
degree  upon  external  factors  but  to  an 
almost  total  degree  upon  internal  factors. 
Technology  rests  upon  extensive  school- 
ing and  other  forms  of  training — upon 
skills  in  management  and  labor — upon 
research  ai^d  development — upon  com- 
mercial systems,  transportation  systems, 
baiiking.  marketing  and  a  host  of  other 
developments,  all  of  v.hich  must  be  im- 
dertaken  by  the  technological  culture  it- 
self and  which  is  largely  independent  of 
others.  Tliis  turns  tlie  technological  cul- 
ture inwards  upon  itself. 

Besides  technology,  another  implosive 
foi-ce  is  at  work.  In  Europe  in  particular, 
a  major  national  preoccupation  today  is 
dividing  up  the  national  treasury  into 
smaller  and  smaller  slices  and  tl.is  is  us- 
ually described  as  welfare.  All  mamier  of 
relationsliips  develop  here.  Inflation  and 
its  attendant  ills,  wage  Increases,  worker 
benefits  of  an  increashigly  complex  va- 
riety, jealousies,  bargainings,  envies, 
"free "  gifts  from  the  State  of  this  and 
that,  outrageous  pohtlcal  promises,  to 
mention  but  some  elements.  This,  too,  is 
decidedly  implosive,  timiing  a  nation  in- 
wards toward  Its  own  selfish  concerns. 

Tliose  two  forces;  implosion  because 
of  technology  and  implosion  because  of 
v.hat  is  called  welfarl.sm.  are  inducing  a 


new  kind  of  national  parochialism  and 
national  .selfishness.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  a 
Socialist,  warned  many,  many  years  ago 
that  this  would  be  one  outcome  of  the 
welfare  state.  Then  at  a  time  when  tliis 
planet  was  calliiig  for  greater  interna- 
tional give  and  take  we  see  condition , 
emerging  nhioli  induce  the  very  opposite. 
A  nation  such  as  the  United  States. 
thru.vt  into  a  world  leadership  role  must 
take  note  ol  this  phenomenon  in  formu- 
lating policies — but  I  doubt  if  we  can 
understand  the  obvious  about  us. 

The  tliird  new  factor,  concomitant 
with  the  world  change,  is  economic  war- 
fare, e.specially  by  those  countries  hold- 
ing scarce  but  necessary  raw  materials. 
The  OPEC  nations  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant example  but  there  are  many  others 
v.ith  commodities  and  raw  materials 
otiier  than  oil.  'Virtually  all  of  the  na- 
tions holding  these  valuable  resources  are 
poor  and  underdeveloped.  Their  leaders 
iiave  been  infiuenced  primarily  by  British 
Sccinlist  thought.  The  target  of  their 
economic  warfare  is  the  Western  World 
and  Japan.  Only  opening  shots  have  been 
fired  so  far  in  this  new  war.  Manifestly 
we  in  the  West  do  not  as  yet  have  a  strat- 
egy, let  alone  a  tactical  plan  to  deal  with 
yet  another  new  phenomenon. 

I  hope  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  development  of  an  appropriate  strat- 
egy at  anotlier  time.  SufiHce  for  me  to  say 
here  that  it  is  only  through  the  U.S. 
leadership  can  .such  a  strategy  be  evolved. 
Until  the  oil  boycott,  however.  I  .seri- 
ously doubt  if  U.S.  foreign  policymakers 
pave  more  than  lipservice  to  the  eco- 
nomic factors  in  foreign  policy.  At  the 
moment  our  policymakers  seem  more  em- 
barras.sed  than  stimulated  by  the  now  all 
too  oovious  challenge.  Again,  detente  has 
notliing  to  do  witli  this  significant  devel- 
opment except  to  obfuscate  our  percep- 
tion as  to  the  way  the  real  world  is 
changing. 

A  foiuth  factor  which  again  has  been 
overanalyzed,  is  that  of  rich  nations  and 
poor  nations.  In  Latin  America,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  in  Asia  we  see  per- 
liaps  100  nations  all  desperately  poor  and 
dreaming  of  being  rich  but  only  a  tiny 
fragment  of  this  block  has  made  any 
pi-ogress  toward  real  and  significant 
economic  development.  AU  of  them  are 
beset  by  massive  social  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  cities  of  tills  underdevel- 
oped world  we  fliid  nearly  100  million  un- 
employed, tlie  great  bulk  of  whom  are  ex- 
peasants  uprooted  from  their  farms  and 
now  totally  nonproductive.  I  could  go  on 
and  enumerate  like  problems  regards 
land  use  and  tenure,  agricultural  financ- 
ing, conoiption,  overbureaucratization. 
inflation  and  endless  list  of  various  ex- 
ploitations. These  are  the  issues  moving 
these  peoples  today.  It  has  little  to  do 
with  detente  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
massive  reality,  a  newly  spawned  global 
anarchy,  tlie  outcome  of  which  cannot  be 
foreseen.  The  U.S.  reaction  to  all  this  has 
been  our  totally  inept  AID  programs, 
surely  as  about  as  pitiful  a  response  to  the 
realitj-  as  a  human  brain  could  devise. 
Soon,  in  yet  another  speech,  I  will  have 
further  cwnment  on  this  situation.  My 
point  here,  however,  is  the  same  as  be- 
fore. In  this  underdeveloped  world,  tliis 
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real  world  of  near  chaos  I  find  no  dis- 
cernable  U.S.  response  in  terms  of  foreign 
policy. 

My  fifth  point  in  this  analysis  of  a 
world  we  seem  not  to  recognize  Is  the 
advent  of  Marxist  leadership  on  increas- 
ing scales  especially  in  underdeveloped 
nations.  I  think  this  feature  is  readily  ex- 
plainable. It  is  easiest  of  all  when  one 
seizes  power  in  a  nation,  especially  if  you 
do  it  by  force,  to  proceed  to  impose  a 
totalitarian   regime.    When    one    shops 
about  for  totalitarian  creeds  to  follow 
there  is  really  only  one  ready-made  can- 
didate. Marxism.  These  leaders  you  see 
emerging  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America,  who  proclaim  their 
Marxist  and  Socialist  intents  are  less  in- 
doctrinated puppets  than  they  are  self- 
seeking    dictators    who    find    Marxism 
handy  because  it  gives  them  a  hand-me- 
down  formula  to  obtain  and  hold  power. 
Further,  the  Marxist  deception  of  sub- 
stantial rewards  for  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed is  heady  stuff  for  the  people  who 
are  normally  poor  and  oppressed.  The 
demagogic  leaders  use  the  Marxist  slo- 
gans to  excess.  Marx  no  doubt  revolves 
in  his  grave  at  this  debasement  of  his 
grand  design  and  no  doubt  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  theorists  have  misgivings 
but  these  need  not  prevent  utilization  by 
the  Soviets  and  Chinese  of  particular 
situations  as  they  arise.  Certainly  our 
two  adversaries  will  have  many  oppor- 
tunities in  the  foreseeable  future  with 
the  Soviets  having  a  distinct  advantage 
because  of  their  rapidly  growing  sea 
power.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  un- 
der the  rules  of  detente,  we  shall  do 
nothing  about  such  extension   of  in- 
fluence. 

My  real  point,  however,  is  that  seizing 
of  power  by  self-proclaimed  Marxists 
will  be  an  increasingly  common  issue. 
More  and  more  we  shall  find  ourselves 
politically  isolated  from  this  emerging 
world  even  as  we  cling  to  the  illusion 
that  we  are  getting  along  fine  with  the 
Soviets. 

My  sixth  point  in  this  analysis  is,  how- 
ever, more  significant  than  any  other  to 
date.  In  this  world  we  see  emerging  of 
Increasingly  self-absorbed  national 
states,  states  in  economic  warfare,  states 
In  all  forms  of  political  warfare  and  with 
demagogic  power  seeking  leaders,  in  this 
world  we  must  expect  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. The  technology  to  build  nuclear  war 
heads  and  concomitant  delivery  sys- 
tems can  now  be  readily  acquired  and  the 
climate  of  the  times  is  ripe  for  nuclear 
acquisition.  I  expect  the  1980's  to  usher 
m  the  second  nuclear  age — an  age  when 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  held  by  not 
solely  the  more  responsible  members  of 
the  international  community  but  by  the 
demogogues.  It  is  sad  and  paradoxical 
Uiat  as  we  exalt  the  virtues  of  SALT 
the  mice  are  nibbUng  away  at  the  foun- 
dation of  International  order.  Again  I 
ask  the  question — what  impact  does 
detente  have  on  this  situation  and  again 
my  answer  is— no  impact ! 

My  second  to  last  point  is  an  obvious 
one  and  o«e  I  have  expounded  on  be- 
fore: namely,  the  SIno-Sovlet  spUt.  This 
IS  a  big  subject  and  my  only  comment  is 
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to  ask  how  does  detente  affect  this  role 
of  the  United  States  in  its  policy  of  de- 
tente. Detente,  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
should  it  work,  make  significant  relations 
with  China  impossible.  We  cannot  have 
both.  We  are  likely  to  end  up  with  nei- 
ther. As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  clear, 
unambiguous,  skillful,  comprehensive 
and  forceful  diplomatic  relations  with 
both  these  great  powers  is  vital.  If  we 
do  not  have  such,  we  may  stumble  into 
war— no  doubt  under  the  worst  possible 
circumstances  for  us — we  may  allow 
cra.ss  ambitions  to  well  up  in  our  adver- 
saries' minds  and  we  may  fail  to  under- 
stand our  adversaries  real  intentions.  In 
almost  all  respects,  diplomacy  between 
adversaries  is  more  important  than  di- 
plomacy between  friends.  Why  should 
detente  bedevil  this  as  regards  one  side 
or  the  other?  For  whose  gain?  Certainly, 
not  ours. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  last  point  in 
this  world  analysis  and  detente  and  this 
is  my  most  fundamental  point.  In  this 
terrible  world  that  I  perceive,  tliere  is 
only  one  nation  with  the  firmness  of  be- 
lief in  human  liberty  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  power  to  resist  tlie  forces 
of  totalitarianism  and  with  the  ability 
to  proclaim  an  alternate  doctrine.  That 
nation  i.s  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  now  again  my  question.  If  this  is 
the  charge  that  history  has  given  us— 
why  detente? 

You  will  have  gathered  by  now  that  I 
do  not  like  detente.  At  best  it  was  an 
unfortunate  choice  of  a  word.  At  worst  it 
represents  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand  to  recog- 
nize tlie  real  intentions  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  they  pursued  detente.  On  the  other  it 
is  a  failure  to  adjust  our  diplomacy  to 
the  rapidly  changing  world  beyond  the 
U.S.S.R.  At  best  there  is  no  need  for 
detente.  At  worst  it  may  have  placed  us 
in  mortal  danger.  In  between  we  have 
obviously  ignored  the  massive  changes 
wliich  have  occurred  in  our  planet  and 
whose  effects  we  shall  certainly  have  to 
face. 

Let  me  now  make  a  suggestion  which 
I  will  expound  upon  more  fully  In  a  later 
speech.  In  the  1960s  the  United  States 
missed  an  opportunity,  the  essence  of 
which  rtuis  something  like  this.  The 
1960's  and  early  seventies  was  a  time 
when  we  could  have  freed  ourselves  from 
'entangling  alliances,"  not  to  retreat 
Into  isolation  but  to  move  out  into  the 
world  untrammelled  by  alliances  that  did 
not  work,  to  move  out  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent super-power.  A  vigorous,  for- 
ward diplomacy  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
China  would  have  been  an  essential  ele- 
ment, not  a  diplomacy  of  accommodation 
as  the  diplomacy  of  an  unambiguous 
concept  of  our  role  hi  the  world,  and  the 
steps  we  would  take  to  protect  the 
United  States  interest  in  such  a  world. 
Detente  and  especially  our  over-concen- 
tration on  'Vietnam  and  on  Europe  in- 
hibited us  from  clearly  seeing  the  great 
changes  occurring  in  the  world  especiaUy 
the  underdeveloped  regions.  Detente  In- 
hibited our  development  of  a  policy  in 
the  United  States  Interests  relative  to 
these  new  complexities. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  week  we 
mark  the  17th  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Since  1959,  this  commemo- 
ration has  become  an  annual  renewal  of 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  self-expres- 
sion for  all  peoples. 

Despite  adversity,  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  have  upheld  a  national- 
istic spirit  and  retained  an  identity  with 
a  rich  cultural  heritage.  By  our  support 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  we  show  our 
commitment  to  the  right  of  all  people  to 
pursue  political  and  economic  systems  of 
their  own  choosing. 

As  ihe  United  States  approaches  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  own  inde- 
pendence, we  must  pause  and  consider 
the  meaning  of  freedom  to  those  who 
still  long  for  it.  This  v.eek  in  parades 
nnrt  celebrations  throughout  America  we 
will  again  witness  the  bond  which  ties 
many  of  our  own  citizeno— some  of 
whom  trace  tlieir  ancestry  to  the  captive 
nptions- and  the  people  tliroughout  the 
world  who  continue  to  seek  freedom. 

During  the  past  several  years  on  this 
occasion,  it  has  been  customary  to  re- 
affirm our  pledge  of  support  for  the  cap- 
tive nations'  struggle  to  again  realize 
their  self-determination.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  stirrings  of  dissent  within 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time  in- 
dicate that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  con- 
viction. 

Let  us  celebrate  Captiv^  Nations  Week 
by  raaffirming  our  coimnued  belief  i.i 
liberty  and  our  determmatiori  to  end  op- 
pression for  all  peoplffe  throughout  the 
world. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  IN  THE 
NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  present  some 
basic  information  on  the  subject  of  self- 
determination  in  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands — a  subject  which  is  now  before 
the  Congress  for  its  attention  and  action. 

The  overwhelmingly  favorable  plebi- 
scite vote  cast  for  U.S.  commonwealth 
status  by  the  Northern  Mariana  people  in 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
on  June  17  this  year  was  a  fulfillment  of 
the  freely  expressed  wish  of  the  leader- 
ship and  people  there  for  American  citi- 
zenship and  union  with  this  country. 

This  open  act  of  self-determination 
marks  the  successful  culmination  of  a 
long  series  of  resolutions,  referendums. 
and  legislative  actions  that  appealed  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  United 
States  to  terminate  the  U.N.  trusteeship 
and  to  make  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands a  U.S.  possession  or  territory. 

Thus  the  June  17  plebiscite,  observed 
by  U.N.  representatives,  was  conducted 
imder  the  tenns  of  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment of  July  18,  1947.  On  that  date,  un- 
dfer  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Truman  approved  a  trusteeship 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Secui-ity  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  placing  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  and  the  rest  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  the  In - 
temational  trusteeship  system. 
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Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  independence  is 
not  the  only  way  out  of  non-self-govern- 
ing status  acceptable  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Both  U.N.  Resolution  1541  and  the 
1970  U.N.  declaration  on  self-determina- 
tion recognize  that — in  the  process  of 
self-determination — association  or  inte- 
gration nith  an  independent  nation  is 
considered  to  be  a  legitimate  alternative 
In  any  freelj'  expressed  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple concerned.  The  eligible  voters  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  cast  78.8  percent  of 
their  ballots  in  favor  of  commonwealth 
relationship  with  the  United  States. 

Some  critics  have  contended  tiiat  the 
United  States  intends  to  create  a  new- 
colony  in  the  Western  Pacific.  On  the 
contrarj',  the  United  States  from  tlie  out- 
set has  promoted  tlie  political,  social,  and 
economic  development  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  toward  self- 
government  by  progressively  increasing 
their  participation  in  the  administration 
of  their  district. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Noi-thern  Mari- 
anas Copunonwealth  Covenant,  the  peo- 
ple will  be  self-governing,  with  their  own 
constitution,  and  they  will  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zenship. These  rights  and  privileges  can- 
not be  withdrawn  or  modified  without 
their  express  consent. 

In  conducting  the  Northern  Marianas 
plebiscite,  the  United  States,  as  the  ad- 
ministering authority,  granted  to  the 
people  of  tlie  Marianas  the  opportunity 
to  freely  express  theU*  wishes  hi  an  act 
of  self-determination. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ti-ust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  was  the  11th  and  last 
territory  to  be  placed  under  the  U.N. 
trustee  system.  The  11  territories  were 
all  former  mandated  areas  imder  the 
League  of  Nations.  To  date,  9  of  the  11 
have  either  become  independent  or  have 
become  a  part  of  an  independent  nation. 
The  10th,  Papua-New  Guinea,  is  sched- 
uled to  become  independent  in  September 
this  year. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands will  then  become  the  last  trustee- 
ship and  the  United  States  will  be  the 
last  administering  authority.  Therefore, 
I  believe  It  is  entirely  appropriate  and 
timely  that  the  Congress  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  the  freely  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  to  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ap- 
pUcable  articles  of  the  UJ^.  Charter  and 
the  trusteeship  agreement  as  they  relate 
to  the  legal  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  self-government,  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  the  first  three 
articles  of  the  covenant  to  establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  tlie  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

I  also  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Honorable  Vicente  N. 
Santos,  President.  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict Legislature,  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  and  Insular 
AjEtairs  of  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  on  July  14,  1975,  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro.  I  wish  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  remarks  made  by 
President  Santos  when  he  stated  the  con- 


venant  marks  the  "culmination  of  20 
years  of  expressions  by  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  to  achieve  a  perma- 
nent relationship  with  the  United  States 
of  America."  and  that  the  people's  deci- 
sion to  "join  the  American  political  fam- 
ily is  not  a  hasty  one." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows : 

Chakter  of  the  Unxtcd  N.\tions 

Article  1,  pe.ragraph  2,  provides  that: 

"The  purposes  of  the  Uiiited  Nations  are: 

"2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  ol 
people,  and  to  taJce  other  appropriate  nieas- 
ures  to  strengthen  universal  peace." 

Article  73  provides  that: 

"Members  of  the  United  Nation  which  have 
or  assume  responsibilities  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  territories  whose  peoples  have  not 
yet  attained  a  full  measiu-e  of  self-govern- 
ment recognize  the  principle  that  the  Inter- 
e$ts  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories 
are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred  trust 
the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmost, 
within  the  system  of  International  peace  and 
.security  established  by  the  present  Charter, 
the  well-being  of  the  Inhabitants  of  these 
territories,  and,   to  this  end: 

'  b.  to  develop  self-government,  to  take 
due  account  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  pro- 
gressive develoment  of  their  free  political 
institutions,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  territory  and  its  peoples 
and  their  varying  stages  of  advancement." 

Finally.  Article  76  provides  that: 

"Tlie  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship 
system.  In  accordance  with  the  Purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  laid  down  in  Article  1 
ol   the  present  Charter,  shall  be: 

"b.  to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  trust  territories,  and  their 
progressive  development  towards  self-govern- 
ment or  Independence  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  terri- 
tory and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned,  and  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  terms  of  each  trusteeship 
agreement."  "• 

TRUSTEESHIP  .Agreement  for  the  Former 
J.\PANESE  Mandated  Islands  Approved  At 
THE  124th  Meeting  or  the  Security 
CouNcn, 

Article  6  provides  that: 
"In    discharging    its    obligations    under 
Article  76(b)  of  the  (United  Nations)  Char- 
ter, th*  administering  authority  shall: 

"1.  foster  the  development  of  such  politi- 
cal institutions  as  are  stated  to  the  trust 
territory  toward  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence, as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  trust  territory 
and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned;  and  to  this 
end  shall  give  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territory  a  progressively  Increasing 
share  in  the  administrative  services  of  the 
territory;  shall  develop  their  participation 
in  government;  shall  give  due  recognition  to 
the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  in  providing 
a  system  of  law  for  the  territory;  and  shall 
take  other  appropriate  measures  toward 
these  ends." 

OovENAKT  To  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
OF  THK  Northern  Mariana  Islands  nr 
PoLixiCAL  Union  With  the  United  States 
or  America 

Whereas,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  between  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  of  America  guarantee  to 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 


the  right  freely  to  express  their  wishes  for 
self-government  or  independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  supports  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  to  exerciiie  their  inalienable  right  of 
self-determination;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Noi  them  Marl- 
ana  Islands  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  share  the  goals  and  values  found  In 
the  American  system  of  government  based 
\ipon  the  principles  of  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Individual  freedom 
and  democracy;  and 

Whereas,  for  over  twenty  years,  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  through 
public  petition  and  referendum,  have  clearly 
expressed  their  desire  for  politicHl  union 
with  the  United  States; 

Now.  therefore,  the  Marianas  Political 
Status  Commission,  being  the  duly  appoint- 
ed representative  oi  the  people  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Personal  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  entered  into  this  Covenant  In 
order  to  establish  a  self-governing  common- 
wealth for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
within  the  American  political  system  and  to 
define  the  future  relationship  between  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the  United 
States.  This  Covenant  will  be  mutually  bind- 
ing when  It  is  approved  by  the  United  States, 
by  the  Mariana  Islands  District  Leglslattire 
and  by  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  in  a  plebiscite,  constittiting  on  their 
part  a  sovereign  act  of  self-determination. 
article  I. — political  relationship 

Section  101.  The  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
)ipou  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree - 
n'.ent  will  become  a  self-governing  common- 
wealth to  be  known  as  the  "Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands",  in  politi- 
cal union  with  and  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Section  102.  The  relations  between  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the  United 
States  will  be  governed  by  this  Covenant 
which,  together  with  those  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  will  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Section  103.  The  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  wUl  have  the  right  of  local 
self-government  and  will  govern  themselves 
^-ith  resptect  to  internal  affairs  in  accordance 
with  a  Constitution  of  their  own  adoption. 

Section  104.  The  United  States  will  have 
complete  responsibility  for  and  authority 
with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  foreign 
affairs  and  defense  affecting  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

Section  105.  The  United  States  may  enact 
legislation  in  accordance  with  Its  constitu- 
tional processes  which  will  be  applicable  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  but  if  such 
legislation  cannot  also  be  made  applicable  to 
the  several  States  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  must  be  specifically  named  therein 
for  it  to  become  effective  In  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  In  order  to  respect  the  right 
of  self-government  guaranteed  by  this  Cove- 
nant the  United  States  agrees  to  limit  tlie 
exercise  of  that  authority  so  that  the  funda- 
mental provisions  of  this  Covenant,  namely 
Articles  I,  II  and  in  and  Sections  601  and 
805,  may  be  modified  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 
article  n. — constitution  of  the  jjorthern 

MARIANA    ISLANDS 

Section  201.  The  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  formulate  and  approve 
a  Constitution  and  may  amend  their  Consti- 
tution pursuant  to  the  procedures  provided 
therein. 

Section  202.  The  Constitution  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  approval  on  the  basis  of  Its  con- 
sistency '.vitli  this  Covenant  and  those  provi- 
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slons  of  the  Constitution,  treaties  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  be  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  The  Constitution 
will  be  deemed  to  have  been  approved  six 
months  after  its  submission  to  the  President 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  th©  United 
States  unless  earlier  approved  or  disapproved. 
If  disapproved  the  Constitution  will  be  re- 
turned and  will  be  resubmitted  Ui  accordance 
with  this  Section.  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution may  be  made  by  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  vvitliout  approval 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  cotirts  established  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  compe- 
tent to  determine  whether  the  Constitution 
and  subsequent  amendments  thereto  are  con- 
sistent with  this  Covenant  and  with  those 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  treaties  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Section  203. 

(a)  The  Constitution  will  provide  for  » 
republican  form  of  government  with  sep- 
arate executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches,  and  will  contain  a  bill  of  rights. 

(b)  The  executive  power  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  be  vested  in  a  popu- 
larly elected  Governor  and  such  other  officials 
as  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  may  provide. 

(c)  The  legislative  power  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  be  vested  in  a  popularly 

«Sect€d  legislature  and  will  extend  to  all 
rightful  subjects  of  legislation.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will 
provide  for  equal  representation  for  each  of 
the  chartered  municipalities  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislatiu-e,  notwithstanding  other  provisions 
of  this  Covenant  or  those  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(d)  The  Judicial  power  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  be  vested  in  such  courts 
as  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  may  provide.  The  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands may  vest  in  such  courts  Jurisdiction 
over  all  causes  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands over  which  any  court  established  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
does  not  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

Section  204.  All  members  of  the  leglsla- 
ttue  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  wlU  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Covenant, 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  trea- 
tie«  and  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable 
to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands. 

ARTICLE     III. CITIZENSHIP     AND 

NATIONALITY 

Section  301.  The  following  persons  and 
their  children  under  the  age  of  18  years  on 
the  efiTectlve  date  of  this  section,  who  are 
not  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
tmder  any  other  provision  of  law,  and  who 
on  that  date  do  not  owe  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  state,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  Section  302 : 

(a)  all  persons  born  in  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  who  are  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
and  who  on  that  date  are  domiciled  in  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  in  the  United 
States  or  any  territory  or  possession  thereof; 

(b)  all  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  the 
day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, who  have  been  domiciled  continuously 
m  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  at  least 
live  years  Immediately  prior  to  that  date, 
and  who,  unless  underage,  registered  to  vote 
in  elections  for  the  Mariana  Island*  District 
Legislature  or  for  any  municipal  election  In 
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the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1, 1975;  and 

(c)  all-  persons  domiciled  in  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  on  the  day  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  this  Section,  who,  although 
not  citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  on  that  date  have  been  dom- 
iciled continuously  in  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  beginning  priwr  to  January  i,  1974. 

Section  302.  Any  person  who  became  a 
ctizen  of  the  United  States  solely  by  virtue 
of  tlie  provisions  of  Section  301  may  within 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  that 
Section  or  within  six  months  after  reaching 
the  age  of  18  years,  whichever  date  Is  the 
later,  become  a  national  but  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  by  making  a  declaration 
under  oaili  before  any  court  established  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  court  oi  record  in  the  Conunouw.ealili 
in  the  form  as  follows: 

"I  being  duly  sv,-orn,  here- 
by declare  my  intention  to  be  a  national  but 
not  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States." 

Section  303.  All  persons  born  in  the  Com- 
monwealth on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  .Section  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  will  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  birth. 

Section  304.  Citizens  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands  will  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  Immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States. 

STMEilENT    OF    HOW.    ViCENTE    N.    SANTOS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, it  is  indeed  an  lionor  and  pleasure  for 
me  to  appear  before  you  today  in  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict Legislatttre  In  support  of  .speedy  and 
favorable  Congressional  action  in  the  Con- 
venant  to  Establish  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  that  was  executed  on 
February  15,  1975  by  Ambassador  Franklin 
Haydn  Williams  representing  the  United 
State.s  of  America,  and  members  of  the  Mar- 
ianas Political  Status  Commission,  repre- 
.scnting  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

This  historic  event  was  a  culmination  of 
nearly  twenty  years  of  expressions  by  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  to  achieve 
a  permanent  relationship  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Beginning  with  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
the  basic  foundation  of  democracy  was 
planted  in  the  Marianas  by  the  United  States 
of  America.  Ever  since  that  time,  we  In  the 
Northern  Marianas  have  enjoyed  the  full 
benefits  of  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

Thus,  one  of  the  basic  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  provisions  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Agreement  with  the  United  Nations, 
which  states  In  part : 

"...  to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territories,  and 
their  progressive  development  towards  self- 
government  or  independence  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  territory  and  its  people  and  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned .  .  ." 

has  been  ftilly  achieved,  and  we  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  are  fully  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  full  Internal  self- 
government.  This  was  shown  by  the  78.8':, 
vote  ia;tfavor  of  the  Convenant  to  Establish 
the  CommonwecUth  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  on  June  17, 1975. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  our  people  to  become  a  part 
of  the  American  political  family  began  soon 
after  the  Salpan  Municipal  Council  was 
established  In  1948. 

By  1969  the  sentiment  had  grown  to  the 
point  that,  pursuant  to  a  petition  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature,  a  special 
poll  was  held  on  a  district -wide  ba.sis.  This 
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poll  set  otit  a  series  of  choices  for  the  people 
and  after  full  and  free  discussions  aU  re- 
gistered voters  were  asked  to  cast  a  seciet 
ballot.  The  result  confirmed  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  want  a  permanent 
association  with  the  Umted  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Since  1969,  numerous  village  town-hall 
type  meetings,  particularly  during  the  status 
negotiations,  were  held  throughout  the  Dis- 
tnct  and  they  reconfirm  and  in  fact  more 
strongly  indicate  the  desire  of  the  people  for 
permanent  association  with  the  United 
States.  And.  of  course,  the  June  17,  1975 
plebi.-,clie,  under  U.N.  supervision,  coiifirnis 
this. 

In  .".dditlon.  since  the  creation  of  the  Mari- 
ana Isla:ids  District  Legislature  in  1963  the 
people  of  the  Mariana  Islands  District  have 
expres-sed  their  political  desire  to  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  United  States  in  a 
series  of  resolutions: 

Resolution  2  (1963)  parsed  on  August  5 
1963.  requested  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct a  plebiscite  on  the  political  future 
of  the  Mariana  Islands  District 

Resolution  3  (1963)  also  passed  on  Au- 
gust 5.  1963.  requested  the  Umted  States  to 
reconsider  the  petition  requesting  the  re- 
unification of  the  Mariana  Islands  with 
Guam. 

Resolution  22  (1964),  passed  on  February 
10.  1964.  requested  the  Trusteeship  Council 
to  reconsider  the  petition  that  was  enacted 
by  the  Salpan  Municipal  Legislature,  rela- 
tive to  the  reintegration  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands, directly  under  the  Doctrine  of  Human 
Rights,  and  In  consonance  with  the  objec- 
tne  of  the  United  Nations  policy  In  the 
infernatlonal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

Resolution  56  (1965),  pas,sed  on  August 
23.  1965,  requested  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam  to  request  the  United 
States  Congress  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  Territory  of  Guam  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  that  United  States  Territory 
to  include  the  Islands  of  the  Mariana  Islands 
District. 

Re.solution  4  (1967),  passed  Februarv  10 
1967,  requested  the  Trusteeship  Council  to 
urge  the  Administering  Authority  to  take 
concrete  steps  to  prepare  the  people  for  self- 
determination  and  to  set  a  deadline  for  a 
plebiscite   in  the  Mariana  Islands   District 

Resolution  7  (1967),  passed  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1967,  requested  the  Administering 
Authority  to  unUy  the  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict with  the  Territory  of  Guam  as  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Marianas  In  consonance  with 
tlie  objective  of  the  United  Nations  poller 
under  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Resolution  4  (1968),  passed  on  Januarj- 
19,  1968,  requested  the  Administering  Au- 
thority to  grant  United  States  citizenship  to 
the  people  of  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
and  to  permit  the  reuiUflcation  of  the  Mari- 
ana Islands  District  with  the  Territory-  of 
Guam. 

Resolution  27  (1069),  pa.ssed  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1969,  created  a  Select  Committee  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  reunification  of 
the  Mariana  Islands  District  within  the  gov- 
ernmental framework  of  the  Terrltwy  of 
Guam  and  of  the  methods  available  for 
bringing  about  such   reunification. 

Resolution  13  (1969),  passed  on  August  25, 
lf»69.  authorized  the  President  of  the  Marl- 
ana  Island.s  District  Legislature  to  appoint 
a  Plebiscite  Committee  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings throughout  the  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict to  explain  to  the  people  the  purposes 
of  the  district-wide  plebiscite  to  be  held  in 
November,  1969. 

Resolution  13  (1970),  passed  on  February 
18,  1970,  requested  the  Trusteeship  Council 
to  effect  the  Immediate  reunification  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  with  the  Territory 
of  Guam  as  ts  envisioned  under  tlie  Doctrine 
of  Human  Rights,  and  ta  consonance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  adher- 
ence to  Its  International  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 
Resolistion   12    (1970),  passed  on  August 
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21,  1970,  endorsed  the  proposal  of  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  to  establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  Micronesia  and  urged  that  the 
Administering  Authority  submit  that  Com- 
monwealth proposal  to  the  people  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  for  endorsement  and 
to  proceed  with  its  implementation  in  the 
Marianas  until  the  people  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts are  ready  to  decide  their  future  polit- 
ical status. 

Resolution  11  (1970).  passed  August  20, 
1970,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Admin- 
istering Authority  to  meet  and  discuss  with 
the  Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Commonwealth  of 
Micronesia. 

Resolution  13  (1970).  pos.sed  on  August  24. 
1970,  requested  the  Trusteeship  Council  to 
recognize  the  cultural  differences  between 
the  districts  of  the  Trust  Territory  and  to 
allow  each  district  to  choose  its  own  political 
future. 

Resolution  30  (1971),  passed  on  February 
19,  1971,  advised  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  Mariana  Islands  District  will 
secede  from  the  Trust  Territory  by  force  of 
arms  If  necessary. 

District  Law  No.  3-124  (May  19.  1972). 
created  the  Marianas  Political  Status  Com- 
mission. 

Resolution  76-1975.  passed  on  February  20, 
1975,  luianimoixsly  approved  the  Covenant  on 
behalf  of  the  District  Legislature. 

I  respectfully  request  that  copies  of  cer- 
tain of  these  resolutions  be  Inserted  In  the 
record  of  these  hearings. 

Thus,  you  can  clearly  see  that  our  deci- 
sion to  Join  the  American  political  family 
is  not  a  hasty  one.  Our  untiring  devotion 
towards  the  fulfillment  of  our  people's  dream 
to  be  a  member  of  the  American  political 
family  hopefully  will  not  be  in  vain. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  understanding  reached 
with  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianaa  have  made  their  choice.  While  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  have  en- 
dCHsed  the  Commonwealth  Covenant,  we  fully 
realize  that  the  final  decision  Is  not  ours 
alone  to  make.  Before  our  hopes,  prayers  and 
life-long  desires  can  be  realized,  this  Cove- 
nant must  be  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress.  Hence,  our  future  is  in  your  hands 
and  we  respectfully  urge  your  swift  and 
favorable  approval  of  this  Covenant. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  PEAS  ENFORCE- 
MENT AND  COMPLIANCE  PRO- 
GRAM CONTINUE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  seriously 
criticizes  the  Federal  EInergy  Administra- 
tion's project  utility  in  a  letter  it  sent 
yesterday  to  Mr.  Zarb,  Administrator  of 
the  agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Proj- 
ect Utility  is  the  name  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  now  gives  to  its  in- 
vestigation of  overcharges  of  utilities. 

When  the  project  was  first  armounced 
on  Decmber  11,  1974,  FEA  officials  testi- 
fied, at  heariiigs  held  by  me  on  the 
agency's  compliance  and  enforcement 
efforts,  that  the  project  could  result  in 
as  much  as  $100  million  in  overcharges 
being  returned  to  consumers.  However, 
the  project  has  actually  detected  to  date 


only  about  $1.7  million  in  overcharges. 
Furthermore,  there  is  now  no  assurance 
that  refunds  maule  to  utilities  will  actu- 
ally be  refunded  to  consumers.  At  the 
very  least,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration must  take  greater  steps  to  in- 
sure that  its  investigators  notify  the 
proper  State  regulatory  agencies  when 
refunds  are  made  to  utilities,  so  that 
the  individual  consumer  will  be  sure  to 
get  his  refund. 

The  letter  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  also  points  out  that — 

An  average  of  only  39  auditors  have 
actually  been  working  on  the  project  at 
any  given  time,  not  the  110  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  pub- 
licly claimed. 

The  agency's  failure  to  establish  clear 
criteria  have  caused  regional  officers  to 
expend  over  50  percent  of  their  time  on 
unnecessary  audits  of  reasonably  priced 
fuel  purchases. 

Poor  coordination  between  regional 
offices,  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  the 
supplier  relationships,  inadequate  sup- 
plier records,  and  unresolved  rssiila- 
tory  questions,  have  delayed  the  investi- 
gation. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administiation 
had  completed,  by  May  16.  1975,  only 
80  of  the  336  investigations  planned  by 
it. 

It  is  also  very  disturbing  that  project 
utility,  although  largely  unsuccessful  to 
date,  has  drawn  investigators  away 
from  other  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment efforts  of  the  agency,  such  as  the 
producer  and  refiner  audits.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  concludes  that 
this  practice  has  hindered  these  other 
compliance  activities. 

The  auditing  of  refineries  and  pro- 
ducers must  be  a  very  important  part  of 
any  balanced  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment effort.  At  the  hearings  I  held  last 
December  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration pledged  to  have  212  investi- 
gators working  full-time  on  the  producer 
audit  by  June,  1975. 

Yet  it  is  my  understanding  that  cur- 
rently the  Agency  only  has  96  investiga- 
tors assigned  to  the  producer  audit. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  recom- 
mends in  its  letter  that  project  utility  be 
phased  out  as  a  special  pi'ogram,  and  the 
audit  of  sales  to  utilities  integrated  into 
the  rest  of  the  Agency's  entire  enforce- 
ment and  compliance  program. 

In  short,  the  letter  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  once  again  discloses 
that  there  are  serious  and  persistent 
problems  with  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration's enforcement  and  c(»npli- 
ance  program. 

It  is  time  these  enforcement  problems 
were  resolved,  violations  of  the  pricing 
rules  detected,  and  overcharges  to  con- 
sumers corrected.  The  prices  consumers 
must  pay  for  energy  is  already  too  high. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  adding  other 
illegal  chai'ges  on  top  of  this. 

As  chairman  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  I  will  require  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  fully  ex- 
plain to  me.  at  a  hearing  if  necessary, 
what  actions  the  Agency  has  taken  In 
response  to  the  latest  recommendations 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 


Exhibit  1 


U.S.  General  Accountino  Otfick, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  15. 1975. 
Hon.  Frank  Zarb, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zarb:  Pursuant  to  your  request 
V,  e  surveyed  ihe  efforts  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  (FEA)  to  audit  fuel  oil  sup- 
pliers of  major  utility  companies  (Project 
Utility) .  Our  review  was  made  at  FEA  head- 
quarters and  at  its  regional  offices  in  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Philadelphia! 
and  San  Francisco.  We  discussed  the  program 
with  headquarters  officials',  regional  compli- 
ance and  enforcement  directors,  and  field 
auditors  and  reviewed  available  program 
documents. 

On  June  13.  1975.  we  briefed  you  and  your 
staff  members  en  the  results  of  our  review. 
This  letter  summarizes  the  matters  discussed 
in  that  briefing. 

Specifically  we  found  that: 

The  effective  manpower  assigned  to  The 
project  has  ijeen  far  less  than  the  level  re- 
ported to  FEA  headquarters. 

Inconsistent  auditing  among  FEA  regions 
l^f.s  resulted  In  substantial  audit  effort  in 
areas  unlikely  to  yield  evidence  of  violations. 

Investigations  have  been  delayed  because 
cf  complex  supplier  relationships,  inadequate 
stipplier  records,  and  poor  coordination 
among  PEA  regional  offices. 

Regulatory  questions  have  impeded  com- 
pletion of  a  number  of  investigations. 

Wliile  there  has  been  considerable  public- 
ity regarding  Project  Utility,  we  found  that 
the  amount  of  violations  detected  has  not 
Justified  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  project. 
Also,  the  violations  detected  have  not  been 
itJiique  to  the  utility  area  but  apply  to  other 
fuel  siippliers"  customers  as  well. 
background 

FEA's  compliance  and  enforcement  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  assuring  industry  comll- 
anc3  with  petroleum  price  regulations  estab- 
lished luider  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  627)  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974 
(88  Stat.  96).  Under  FEA's  regulations, 
wholesalers  may  charge  their  May  15,  1973. 
prices,  increased  dollar  for  dollar  for  any 
additional  product  costs  Incurred  after  that 
date.  Further,  when  the  firms  can  substant- 
iate Increases  In  nonproduct  costs,  such  as 
labor  or  overhead,  they  are  allowed  additional 
price  increases. 

Historically,  PEA's  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment program  has  been  directed  towanl  four 
basic  levels  of  the  petroleum  industry — pro- 
ducers, refiners,  wholesalers,  and  retailers. 
As  of  May  29,  1975,  FEA  had  727  employees 
assigned  to  the  program. 

FEA's  Dallas  and  Atlanta  regional  office 
investigations  of  wholesalers  in  mid-1974 
indicated  that  some  utilities  were  being 
charged  excessively  high  prices  for  fuel  oil. 
In  November  1974  PEA  personnel  from  the 
Dallas  and  Atlanta  regions  and  the  national 
office  met  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  Ini- 
tial efforts.  Following  the  meeting,  headquar- 
ters compliance  and  enforcement  personnel 
recommended  to  the  PEA  Administrator  that 
a  special  effort  be  started  to  detect  over- 
charges to  utilities.  The  Administrator  agreed 
and  on  December  U,  1974,  PEA  issued  a  press 
release  which  stated,  in  part,  the  following: 

'Federal  Energy  Administrator  John  C 
Sawhill  today  announced  the  immediate 
l£ick-off  of  'Project  Escalator.' »  A  special 
Federal  task  force  of  30  Investigators  is  Ijeing 
assembled  from  FEA's  current  field  en- 
forcement staff.  They  will  investigate  poten- 
tially widespread  prlce-gouglng  Involving 
sales  of  fuel  oil  to  public  utilities.  If  Tlola- 
tlons  are  widespread  as  early  information  in- 


'  The  program  was  subsequently  renamed 
Project  Utility. 
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dlcates,  the  Investigation  could  result  in  tens 
of  oillUons  of  doUais  In  overcharges  being 
returned  to  the  consimier. 

•■•  •  •  'Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  get  the  dol- 
lars returned  to  the  ccmsumer  In  the  form 
of  price  reductions  on  future  purchases.'  " 

Also  on  December  11,  1974,  in  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization, 
Research,  and  International  Organizations, 
Senate  Goverrmient  Operations  Committee, 
an  FEA  official  stated  that  the  project  could 
result  in  as  much  as  $100  million  In  over- 
charges being  returned  to  consumers.  Sucli 
statements  and  the  widely  publicLaed  Jack- 
8onvlUe-Van  Fuel  case  created  great  Interest 
in  the  project. 

On  January  8,  1975,  the  national  office 
provided  regional  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment staffs  a  program  guide  for  use  In  con- 
ductUig  investigations.  The  guide  stated 
that  each  region  should  select  at  least  two 
utility  companies  on  the  basis  of  such  cri- 
teria as  market  size,  amount  of  fuel  oil 
used,  and  complaints  concerning  large  in- 
creases in  customers'  bills.  At  the  utilities 
selected,  PEA  field  investigators  were  to 
determine  fuel  oil  prices  paid  by  utUitles 
and  fuel  oil  suppliers'  names  and  locations. 
Many  fuel-burning  utilities-  obtain  sup- 
ply from  a  number  of  fuel  wholesalers  who 
in  turn  obtain  fuel  from  another  set  of 
wholesalers.  Each  set  of  wholesalers  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "tier,"  and  there  may  be  three 
or  four  wholesaler  tiers  for  each  utility.  The 
system  by  which  wholesalers  operate  be- 
tween a  refiner  and  a  fuel  user  Is  generally 
called  a  "supply  chain."  Prices  charged  by  a 
vrholesaler  are  Influenced  by  prices  paid  to 
other  wholesalers  located  in  the  chain's 
lower  tiers.  Complications  occur  when 
wholesalers  in  the  chain  sell  the  fuel  back 
and  forth  among  themselves  or  when  w  hole- 
saler  operates  in  more  than  one  tier  of  the 
chain. 

INVESriGATION  PROBLEMS 

Manpotrer 

TMiile  FEA  regions  reported-and  FE.\ 
ptibllcized— that  about  110  auditors  were  as- 
signed to  Project  Utility,  we  found  that  the 
manpower  effectively  assigned  to  the  project 
was  far  less  than  the  reported  level.  On  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  mauhoiu-s  reported 
by  the  regions,  we  computed  that,  on  the 
average,  39  auditors  were  effectively  assigned 
to  Project  Utility  from  January  through 
mid-May  1975.  For  the  week  of  May  16,  1975, 
about  22  auditors  were  effectively  assigned 
to  the  project.  Reasons  for  this  low  man- 
power level  were  that  (1)  some  auditors 
were  assigned  only  part  time,  (2)  regional 
reporting  was  inaccurate  due  to  various 
staffing  changes,  and  (3)  auditors  returned 
to  other  compliance  activities  while  await- 
ing assistance  from  other  FEA  regional 
auditors. 

We  also  noted  workload  variations  among 
tne  regions.  For  example,  during  the  week 
of  May  16.  1975,  the  San  Francisco  region 
had  1  auditor  for  every  3  supplier  investiga- 
tions while  the  Atlanta  region  had  1  auditor 
for  every  11  supplier  Investigations 


criteria  provided  by  the  natlontd  office  were 
not  uniformly  adopted.  This  resulted  In  in- 
consistent practices  among  regions  and  in 
substantial  audit  effort  In  areas  unlikely  to 
yield  evidence  of  violations. 

Some  regions  were  attempting  to  Inve*.tl- 
gate  all  suppliers  while  other  regions  were 
selecting  stippliers  on  the  basis  of  such 
criteria  as  the  amount  of  fuel  supplied  to 
the  utility  or  the  prices  charged.  In  some  In- 
vestigations all  of  a  suppliers'  fuel  sales  to  all 
types  of  customers  were  audited,  while  In 
others  only  sales  to  utilities  were  audited. 
When  auditors  detected  violations,  some 
regions  immediately  expanded  the  Investiga- 
tion to  cover  all  of  the  suppliers'  fuel  sales, 
while  other  regions  noted  the  questionable 
transactions  for  foHowup  at  some  un.'specl- 
fied  later  date. 

Such  practices  have  led  boih  FEA  national 
a!id  regional  office  officials  Jo  estimate  that 
over  .W  percent  of  tlie  time  spent  on  Proj- 
ect Utility  has  involved  audits  of  reason- 
able priced  fuel  purchases. 

Investigation  delay!' 
The  complexity  of  supply  chains  has  beeu 
a  nir.jor  problem  for  PEA  auditors.  To  il- 
lustrate the  complexity,  FEA  identified  13 
wholesalers  providing  fuel  oU  directly  to  1 
utility.  For  1  of  those  13  direct  suppliers, 
PE.\  identified  29  lower  tier  suppliers.  This 
1.-.  a  common  occurence.  Auditing  through- 
out this  complex  supply  chain  is  extremely 
time  consiuning.  A  simpllfled  supply  chain 
is  diagramed  in  the  euclostire. 

Brokers  who  charge  a  commission  for  find- 
ing fuel  oil  buyers  and  sellers  may  also  op- 
erate anywhere  within  these  supply  chains. 
Bro!:e!s  rarely  take  physical  possession  of 
tlie  fuel  but  merely  arrange  transactions.  In 
many  cases,  supplier  records,  particularly 
those  ol  brokers,  have  beeu  inadequate.  For 
example,  the  only  record  kept  by  a  Phil- 
adelphia broker  v.as  in  his  checkbook. 

l!i  other  cases,  a  utility  may  be  located  In 
oi.e  FEA  region  while  the  utility's  supplier  is 
located  in  another  region.  In  that  event,  the 
FEA  region  where  the  utility  is  located  re- 
que.-ts  the  other  region's  assi.stance.  The 
January  8,  1975,  program  guide  provides  that 
nnotiier  regions  investigation  request  should 
he  completed  within  15  days  and  returned 
to  the  requester. 

We  found  that  assistance  requests  among 
FEA  regions  were  not  being  handled  prompt- 
ly. In  the  6  regions  visited,  90  assistance 
requests  had  been  nuide  but  only  20  bad 
been  filled.  Many  of  the  unfilled  requests 
had  been  made  as  early  as  January  1975, 
and  FEA  auditors  did  little  followup  to  de- 
termine the  status  of  their  assistance  re- 
quests. Since  Investigations  could  not  be  con- 
tinued or  completed  until  the  assistance  re- 
qtiests  were  completed,  many  audits  wer« 
suspended.  When  cases  are  suspended, 
auditors  return  to  other  projects  or  investi- 
gations. 


Regulatory  questions 
Auditors  assigned  to  Project  Utility  have 
encoimtered  some  regulatory  questions  which 
Asslgriing  audujors  to  R-oJecTutllltv  ha*     ^"^  ^^^^  ***  ^  resolved  before  certain  cases     among  the  regions 
•ISO   drain-d   staff   from   other   compliance     """"^l^  completed.  Pioject  Utility  has  hindered  other  com 

and  p,if«,.„»,„»„* .-„...  .."P'.*'*         f'EA  atidltors  are  not  certain  that  brokers 


nearest  comparable  outlet  and  that  there 
may  not  even  be  such  comparable  outlets  in 
the  case  of  some  brokers.  Until  the  base  pe- 
riod prices  are  established,  the  auditors  have 
no  basis  on  which  to  judge  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  prices  charged. 

In  addition  a  number  of  brokers  and 
wholesalers  operated  outside  the  traditional 
supply  chains  and  were  iK>t  included  in 
FEA's  mandatory  allocation  program.  FE.\ 
auditors  are  uncertain  whether  these  bro- 
kers' margins  or  wholesalers'  prices  can  be 
questioned  if  they  failed  to  comply  with  the 
allocation  regulations. 

According  to  an  FEA  Office  of  General 
Counsel  official,  brokers  are  not  considered 
wholesalers  or  resellers  and  are  not  subject 
to  the  nearest  comparable  outlet  rule  or  FEA 
allocation  regulations.  The  official  stated 
fiwther  that  a  broker  is  considered  an  agent 
of  the  company  which  pays  his  commission 
and  that  the  commission  is  considered  a 
nonproduct  labor  cost.  The  official  stated 
that  the  Office  of  General  Coimsel  intends  to 
prepare  a  memorandum  for  FEA  auditors  ex- 
plaining the  brokers'  legal  status  under  FEA 
regulations. 

PROJECT  RESULTS 

As  of  May  16,  1975 — the  date  of  the  latest 
PEA  statistics  available  at  the  time  of  our 
review— FEA  had  targeted  for  investigation 
336  suppliers  of  48  utUltles.  Of  the  80  Investi- 
gations that  had  been  completed,  only  9  vio- 
lations totaling  about  $1.7  million  had  been 
detected.  Despite  the  project's  focus  on  utili- 
ties, about  $600,000.  or  over  30  percent  of  the 
violations.  Involved  fuel  users  other  than 
utilities,  such  as  railroads  or  municipalities. 
Both  national  and  regional  officials  told  us 
that  other  bulk  customers  of  fuel  oil  sup- 
pliers are  Just  as  likely  to  be  overcharged  as 
utilities.  FEA  officials  estimated  that  poten- 
tial violations  based  on  cases  in  process  nt 
the  six  regions  we  visited  totaled  about  $5.2 
million.  While  ebtlmates  of  a  few  potential 
violBiior.s  In  the  four  regions  not  visited  are 
large,  ue  do  not  believe  the  results  of  the 
project  to  date  have  met  Initial  expectations. 

While  the  project's  stated  objective  was  to 
return  dollars  to  the  consumer,  regional  offi- 
cials were  concerned  that  refunds  might  not 
reach  consumers  because  FE.\  has  had  no 
authority  to  require  the  utilities  to  pas;) 
these  refunds  on  to  their  consumers.  These 
regional  officials  suggested  that  they  be  given 
authority  to  notify  the  public  utility  com- 
missions or  state  regulatory  agencies  when 
refu!\ds  are  made  to  insiu^  that  these  re- 
funds are  passed  on  to  consumers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

W'e  conclude  that: 

Premature  publicity  has  created  pressure 
to  complete  Project  UtUlty. 

Other  fuel  users  are  Just  as  likely  to  be 
overcharged  by  fuel  suppliers  as  are  utUitles. 

Since  FEA  has  no  authority  over  public 
utilities  there  is  no  assurance  that  refunds 
made  to  them  will  be  returned  to  consimiers. 

Poor  communication  and  coordination 
were    evidenced    by    the    varying    practices 


and  enforcement  programs.  Auditors  have 
oeen  reassigned  from  producer  audits  and 
some  auditors  of  major  refiners  spend  time 
assisting  in  investigations  when  a  reflnerv 
la  Involved.  In  addition,  some  personnel 
hired  recently  to  Increase  manpower  at  the 
UtiU*'^  l**^"®!  ^^"^  been  assigned  to  Project 


are  properly  covered  by  the  regulations  be- 
cause their  operations  are  not  typical  of 
whc»lesa!e  operations.  Many  brokers  began 
operations  around  the  oil  embargo  period 
and  did  not  have  a  May  15.  1973,  base  price 
similar  to  that  of  other  wholesalers. 
For  these  brokers  and  other  wholesalers 
/n/.ft„.-  /     .  I  *'^^**  began  operations  after  May  1973,  some 

tnconsment  audit  practices  in  FEA  regions     PEA  auditors  have  applied  the  "nearest  com- 
^  Criteria  for  selecting  suppliers  for  Investl-     Parable  outlet"  rule  to  determine  the  proper 
^r  n"  ?(fr*  °°*  incorporated  into  the  Janu-     ^'^se  period  prices.  This  rule  specifies  that 
y  8.  1975.  program  guide,  and  any  \erbal     *^e  ^ase  period  price  for  such  wholesalers  is 

the  same  as  that  charged  by  the  nearest 


pliance  activities,  such  as  the  producer  and 
refiner  audits. 

We  believe  tl;at  utilities,  as  weU  another 
major  fuel  oil  purchasers  can  be  us^UHden- 
tify  suppliers  charging  questionable  prices 
for  their  products.  Once  such  suppliers  have 
been  identified,  we  believe  that  their  transac- 
tions with  other  customers  should  also  be 
investigated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that  PEA: 
Phase  out  Project  Utility  as  a  special  t.'- 
fort.  Complete  promising  investigations  and 


Zl.Zr^Z,         »  V  ''""^e^   °y  ^'^^  nearest     uiitlate  compliance  actions  within  a  SDeclfled 

'tJtllitte.  typically  bum  Ntimber  9   4    6      sXr'^s  flSt^M^L^'.^o^at  o«Vf '""V'^^ir     *!«»» 'ram^Any  remaining  J^^  sh^d^ 
•nd6fue,oU.nd,/n«Mnec«ses.retVei,"-     ^^^ i.^^'^n  Z\^^^^S STt  to^'^r^f^;     p?!Sam'"'°    *"*    '''''''''''    U.ve,t,gatiotu. 
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Return  to  balanced  compliance  operations 
covering  producers,  refiners,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers. 

Refine  wholesale  investigations  by  Imple- 
menting more  consistent  criteria  for  selecting 
suppliers  and  for  identifying  suspicious 
transactions.  Priorities  within  the  whole- 
sale area  should  be  established;  utilities  and 
other  major  fuel  users  should  be  used  to 
identify  suppliers  for  audit. 

Promptly  Inform  field  auditors  of  the 
brokers*  proper  status  under  PEA  regulations. 

As  you  know,  section  236  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  requires  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency  to  submit  a  written 
statement  on  actions  he  has  taken  on  our 
recommendations  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  re- 
port and  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  with  the  agency's  first 
request  for  appropriations  made  more  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  report. 

Because  of  their  expressed  interest,  we  are 
also  furnishing  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions, Hovise  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation, Energy,  and  Natural  Resources, 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; and  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

We  wish  to  compliment  your  staff,  lx)th  at 
headquarters  and  at  the  regional  offices  we 
visited,  for  their  fine  cooperation  during  this 
review. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Moirrc  Canfield,  Jr., 

Director. 


THE  WEIGHTING  ROOM:  LINING  UP 
MAINSTREAM  MEDICAL  THINK- 
ERS TO  SERVE  ON  FEDERAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEES 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  mate- 
rial from  the  flies  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  that  has  been  made 
available  in  Washington  explains  in  de- 
tail the  effort  of  the  AMA  to  develop  an 
elaborate,  computer-based  system  for 
Identifying  and  reconunending  physi- 
cians for  service  on  Federal  advisory 
committees. 

Anyone  who  might  still  doubt  that 
advisory  committees  can  wield  enormous 
Influence  should  consider  this  statement 
of  backgroimd  in  the  final  report  on  the 
candidate-selection  project  to  the  AMA 
from  its  consultant : 

Hlstortcally,  AMA  has  been  recommending 
pbyslclans  and  laymen  ot  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  for  membership  consideration  to 
health -oriented  Federal  advisory  boards, 
commissions  and  committees.  The  Impact  of 
the  advisory  bodies  is  felt  by  the  Nation. 
Such  bodies  not  only  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  health  policies  and  program 
reg\ilation  but  they  also  influence  the  dis- 
tribution of  health  grant  funds  which  alTect 
the  investment  In  various  health  trends,  pro- 
grams, etc.  It  is,  therefore,  vital  that  the 
views  of  AMA  be  represented  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch's  deliberations  on  health  care 
policy.  AMA  representation  on  the  Federal 
advisory  commissions,  especially  health- 
oriented  advisory  bodies,  through  the  place- 
ment of  AMA  candidates  on  such  bodies  pro- 
vides this  vital  link.  Simultaneously,  AMA 
can  provide  physicians  tfie  opportunity  to 
participate  In  gOTernmenlU  activities. 

In  developing  a  method  for  accurately 
evaluating  "the  subjective  qualifications, 
that  is,  philosophy,  character,  credibility, 
and  so  forth,  of  .some  330,000  physicians," 
according  to  the  report  the  approach 


was  to  identify  all  reliable  sources  with 
knowledge  of  a  large  segment  of  the  en- 
tire physician  population.  It  continues: 
The  State  Medical  Societies  were  identified 
as  a  prime  source  for  evaluating  physicians. 
Each  State  Medical  Society  would  participate 
In  rating  the  practicing  physicians  In  their 
state  according  to  first  or  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  medical  qualifications, 
"mainstream"  of  medical,  thinking,  etc.  By 
utilizing  the  State  Medical  "Societies  as  eval- 
uators,  AMA  can  build  subjective  data  on 
physicians. 

About  careful  screening,  i^N^as^und 
that  315  Federal  advisory  committees 
were  "of  suflttcient  interest  to  AMA  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  physicians 
to  membership  on  these  bodies."  Later, 
this  number  was  distilled  to  "44  boards 
that  are  of  immediate  interest  to  AMA." 
Here  are  some  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tees of  interest  to  AMA — although  it  is 
not  known  whether  these  are  from  the 
final  reduced  list  or  one  of  the  earlier, 
longer  lists : 

National  Institutes  of  Health — Na- 
tional AdvisoiT  Allied  Health  Professions 
Council;  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Professions  Education. 

OflBce  of  Education — Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Accreditation  and  Institutional 
Eligibility ;  Advisory  Council  on  Develop- 
ing Institutions;  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and 
Services. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service — 
Medical  Assistance  Advisory  Council. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
President's  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board; 
Environmental  Radiation  Exposure  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Social  Security  Administration — 
Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisoi-y 
Coimcil. 

Interestingly,  the  entry  for  the  Health 
Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Council  car- 
ries the  notation,  "Physician  with  ex- 
perience in  health  insurance;  highly  po- 
litical; high  credibility;  perserverance; 
medical  leadership  representing  the 
practicing  physician." 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management,  which  has  oversight  re- 
sponsibility for  advisory  committees,  I 
think  this  material — made  available  by 
an  anonymous  former  AMA  employee, 
dubbed  "Sore  Throat" — make  fascinat- 
ing reading.  It  explains  why  the  AMA 
saw  health-oriented  advisory  commit- 
tee activities  as  a  high-stakes  game  and 
how  it  proposed  to  win  a  permanent 
seat  at  the  table. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  29  on  the  AMA  project  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the 
AMA  consultant's  report  and  some  re- 
lated correspondence — which  has  been 
edited  to  exclude  illegible,  redundant  or 
technical  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1975J 
A.M.A.  Develops  Referbal  System  To  Put 

Doctors      on      U.S.      Health      Advisory 

Panels 

(By  David  Burnham) 

Washington,  June  28. — The  American 
Medical  Association  has  developed  an  elab- 


orate referral  system  deslrnel  to  channel 
onto  316  Federal  health  advisory  panels  doc- 
tors who  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
association. 

The  advisory  panels,  which  offer  policy  and 
technical  guidance  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  sometimes 
play  an  important  role  in  Government  deci- 
sions alTecting  both  the  professional  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  doctors  and  the  health  of 
the  public. 

The  e.xlstence  of  the  referral  system  be- 
came known  after  the  distribution  to  several 
Washington  newsmen  of  a  series  of  internal 
documents  written  by  A.M.A.  staff  officials 
and  executives  of  Arthur  Young  &  Co.,  a  na- 
tional consulting  concern  that  worked  on  the 
svstem. 

A  spokesman  for  the  A.M.A.,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry,  defended  the  referral  system  as 
helpful  to  the  Government.  But  the  docu- 
ments Indicate  the  association  went  to  con- 
siderable lengths  to  keep  its  existence  a 
secret  even  from  its  own  members. 

F.  P.  Rocco,  a  member  of  the  consulting 
concern's  Washington  office,  informed  the 
Kansas  City  branch  that  the  A.M.A.  consid- 
ered the  development  of  the  referral  system 
•highly  sensitive."  He  added,  "Consequently 
we  at  their  request  and  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  this  assignment,  have  placed  all 
files  In  a  'confldentiar  category  and  have 
limited  access  to  it  on  a  'need-to-know' 
basis." 

In  another  document  a  company  official 
.said,  "It  Is  strongly  urged  that  all  steps  be 
taken  to  maintain  a  high  security  level  on 
the  nature  and  details  of  this  system." 

"It  is  unlikely,"  the  official  went  on  to  ex- 
plain, "that  should  such  information  become 
publicly  known  it  would  be  properly  under- 
stood by  the  Federal  Government,  A.M..\. 
members  and  the  general  population." 

The  consultant  concern  said  that  out  of  a 
total  of  1,104  Federal  advisory  bodies  In  the 
Federal  Government,  the  A.M.A.  had  decided 
to  concentrate  on  315  of  the  355  such  groups 
operating  under  the  jurisdiction  of  H.E.W. 
The  315  committes,  the  report  said,  had  a 
membership  of  approximately  3,500  Indl- 
vidiials,  with  one-fourth  terminating  each 
year. 

Tlie  consulting  concern  said  the  advisory 
panels  "not  only  Influence  the  development 
of  Federal  health  policies  and  program  regu- 
lations but  they  also  Influence  the  distribu- 
tion of  health  grants,  funds  which  affect  the 
investment  in  various  health,  trends,  pro- 
grams, etc."  It  Is,  therefore,  vital  that  the 
views  of  the  A.M.A.  be  represented  in  the 
executive  branch's  deliberations  on  health 
care  policy." 

The  purpose  of  the  referral  system,  the  re- 
port explained,  was  to  make  a  "detailed 
search  for  a  few  'Ideal'  physicians  out  of  a 
total  of  330,000  physicians  in  the  country,  or 
less  than  one  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent 
to  be  recommended  for  each  advisory  coxn- 
miitee." 

To  make  sure  the  physicians  recommended 
by  the  A.M.A.  for  appointment  followed  the 
as.soclation  philosophy,  the  consultant  report 
said  state  medical  societies  would  be  used  as 
a  prime  source  for  evaluating  them.  It  con- 
tinued : 

"Each  state  medical  society  would  partici- 
pate in  rating  the  practicing  physicians  in 
their  state  according  to  flj-st  or  second  hand 
knowledge  of  the  medical  qualifications, 
'mainstream'  of  medical  thinking,  etc." 

•By  utUlzing  the  state  medical  societies  as 
evaluators,  A.M.A.  can  build  subjective  data 
on  physicians.  Well-known  AJ1I.A.  members 
and  the  entire  In-house  AM.A.  staff  are  other 
sources  for  subjective  data.  These  groups 
maintain  frequent  contact  with  numerous 
physicians  throughout  the  nation  and  should 
be  called  upon  to  comment  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  selected  physicians,  especially  of 
those  physicians  selected  for  the  powerful 
policymaking  commissions." 
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The  report  defined  "subjective  data"  as  In- 
cluding measurements  of  the  "individuara 
maUirity,  civic  Involvement,  medical  and  po- 
litical phUosophy,  activities  which  combine 
professional  and  nonprofessional  •  •  *. 

The  original  A.M.A.  plan  called  for  the 
vacancies  on  advlsoj-y  panels  and  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  to  be  accomplished  on  the 
association's  computer.  After  paving  Young 
&  Co.  at  least  $30,638.00  to  develop  the  com- 
puter plan,  the  A.M.A.  decided  It  would  be 
too  expensive  and  adopted  a  con'entional 
filing  .system. 

Arthur  You.vc  <t  Co.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jauucrt/  20, 107-> 
Jlr.  Whalen  M.  Strobhar. 
Director  of  Piiblic  Affairs  Dhision,  .imeriron 
Medical  Association,  Chicago,  in. 

DE.W  Mr.  Strobhar:  Tlie  following  de- 
scribes the  nature,  objecti%es  and  co.st8  asso- 
ciated with  our  project  to  Develop  a  Svstem 
to  Assist  In  the  Recruitment  nnd  Placement 
of  Physicians  on  Key  Medical  Poses. 

WhUe  the  specific  tasks  of  the  project  are 
detailed  In  our  work  plan  dated  December  in, 
1971,  this  statement  covers  not  onlv  the  work- 
plan  objectives  but  several  other  points  whicli 
have  been  discussed  sub.seqtieni  to  our  Ini- 
tiating the  project. 

Arthur  Young  &  Compnnv  aijvors  to  the 
following: 

1.  Objectives — 

(1)  Development  of  a  Retrieval  Sv' tfni. 
Arthur  Young  &  Company  agrees  to  desigr.. 

develop  and  implement  a  retrieval  systepi 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitatiing  the  process 
of  recommending  AMA  members,  non-mem- 
bers and  non -physicians  (based  on  AMAs 
ciurrent  files)  to  Federal  Boards  and  Commis- 
.slons.  It  Is  understood  that  this  .specific  proj- 
ect is  based  on  I'ask  8  of  Pha.se  II  of  Arthur 
Young  &  Company's  original  proposal  to  AMA 
dated  and  delivered  to  AMA  Sept«ml)er  10 
1971.  which  deal  with  the  design  of  an  over- 
all system  for  recruiting  physicians  Into  kev 
full-time  federal  policy  makiiiR  medical 
posts,  as  well  as  Boards  and  Commissions 

(2)  Specific  Objectives. 
In  order  to  carry  out  tlie  objectives  of  +hls 

project,  Arthur  Young  A-  Compi»nv  aarees  as 
follows: 

To  completely  review  the  goai.s  and  poli- 
cies of  the  AMA  for  member  psirnciputlon  in 
Boards  and  Commissions. 

To  ascertain  the  completeue.s-,  of  the  AMA's 
ciureut  list  of  Boards  and  Commissions  of 
Interest. 

To  fully  analyze  and  catecoii?*  require- 
ments for  Boards  and  Commi.sslons. 

To  assess  the  AMA's  current  data  hnndlln" 
and  storage  capabilities.  " 

To  design  a  surveillance  sv.stem  to  alert 
the  Public  Affairs  Division  of  current  and 
luture  Board  and  Commission  vacancies. 

To  develop  an  optimal  candidate  selection 
cycle  which  will  assure  the  timely  eialuatlon 
and  recommendation  by  the  AMA  of  qualified 
AMA  members  to  Federal  Board.';  o\id  Com- 
missions. 

2.  Detailed  Statement  of  Work— 

(1)  General  Work  Plan. 

It  is  \mderstood  that  Task  8  will  be  per- 
formed by  Arthur  Young  &  Companv  iii  15 
-eparate  but  related  subtasks  as  per  work 
plan  of  December  13, 1971. 

Our  fee  and  expenses  for  this  design  of  the 
system  will  not  exceed  $38,880.  Tlits  flgiu-e  Is 
ba.sed  on  the  AMA  providing  the  required 
^rvices  of  both  systems  and  computer  statf 
and  time. 

1  hope  this  meets  with  vour  reque:*'.  how- 
changes!'  "*  ^^^^^  ^^  ""*^''  "i^P'^^P^'a'"' 
Yours  very  truly, 

F!:\?;k  I-    Rocoi. 
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performed  its  initial  analysis  of  requirements 
of  serving  on  boards  and  commissions.  At  a 
later  date,  we  will  report  on  the  specific 
requirements  for  each  Federal  Advisory  body 
of  Interest  to  the  AMA. 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  to  date  we  have 
determined  some  general  search  require- 
ments (and  hence  they  become  computer 
retrieval  attributes)  and  these  are  shown 
below  for  yoiu:  review : 

Category  I— Federally  Determined  Criteria 
("Must  Requirements"; : 

1 .  Primary  Specialty 

2.  Secondary  Specialty 

3.  Professional  Activity 

4.  Professional  Activity  (ii  more  than  onel 
Category    II— Federally    Determined    Cri- 
teria ("Desirable  Requirements") : 

As  i)er  eacli  board  and  commission  and  de- 
pending on  availability  of  candidate  In- 
formation (e.g.,  planning  experience,  pre- 
vious board,  commission  involvement,  etc). 

Category  III— AMA  Determined  Criteria: 

1.  Age 

2.  Geographic  Location 

3.  Mhiority  AflUlatJon  (etliulc,  se.'c,  etc.) 

4.  Political  affiliation 

5.  Prevailing  Medical  Phtlosophv 

6.  Evaluation  by  State.'Couiuy  iledioal 
Society 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  evalua- 
tion of  these  criteria  at  your  earliest  coi»- 
venicuce. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Fra.nk  P.  Rocco. 


we  arc  assured  there  are  no  imloreseeu  prob- 
lems) . 

4.  They  wish  us  to  present  our  Final  Re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

5.  Tliey  have  asked  me  to  prepare  an 
implementation  proposal  for  potential 
future  involvement. 


KANijAS  Crrr,  Kans., 

January  20. 1972. 

REQUKSr  F'lB  KnOVOS.\L 

Mr.  D.  H.  Kino, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  Would  you  please  send  me  a 

copy  of  the  propo.sal  to  the  American  Medical 

As.sociation,  No.  801,  as  listed  In  the  New 

MS  Engagements  Report  for  December  1971. 

Tlianks.  and 

B(!.st  rof^urds. 

John  Evers. 

Ajtiiii.-R  YocNC &  Co., 

Janiiarjf  24,  i:i7'i. 
To:  Kuu.sus  City  Office. 

J.  H.  Evers 
From:  Washington  Ms. 
F.  P.  Rocco 
DnAR  John:  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation proposal  No.  805  deals  with  a  man- 
power topic  which  the  AMA  considers  to  be 
highly  sensitive.  Consequently,  we,  at  their 
reqtiest  and  zs  a  condition  for  receivUig  the 
assignment,  have  placed  all  files  In  a  "con- 
fidential" category  and  have  limited  the  ac- 
cess to  It  on  a  "need-to-kuow"  basis.  I  would 
however  be  happy  to  discuss  with  you  Its 
ecnernl  Intent  and  approach  or  to  assist  you 
in  any  way  I  can  on  a  related  project. 


Arthur  Yot'NG  &  Co.. 
A.    „,     '^"^M^ton,  D.C.,  January  22  1972 
^'«.  WiiALEN  M.  Strobhar, 
Oirec^or  Of  Public  Affairs  Dlul^^on,  A->i^ncan 
iieaical  Association,  Chicago  III 
OE.W  Ma.  Strobhar:  The  studf  te»m  has 


ARTHm  Yot'NG  &  Co.. 

Jui'^'Pry  27.  t!J7i'. 
To:  AMA  Clent  Pile. 
Prom:  P.  P.  Rocco. 
Stibject:    Final    Presentation    to    American 

Medical      Association      on      Manpower 

Project. 

1.  Present  at  the  meeting  In  Chicago  on 
22  November  1972  were. 

W.  Strobhar,  T.  Chilcoat.  D.  Fov.  R.  En- 
loe,  J.  Ingleljerry.  W.  King,  J.  Haug,"  C.  Theo- 
dore. 

2.  Fuial  presentation  ma<le  on  atudv  re- 
sults. 

3.  AMA  has  formed  an  hnplementation 
group  (as  recommended  by  AY»  to  put 
studys  recommendations  into  effect.  The 
t;roup  had  its  first  meeting  and  reviewed  and 
discussed  specific  recommendations.  Minor 
difficulties  were  raised  and  solved  by  the 
tjroup.  AY  wUl  meet  with  tiiis  ^ronp  severnl 
times  and  then  slowly  back  off.  lefl\in?  the 
group  to  carry  out  the  i:Ti;)Tem.-nfi>ion  (after 


Amrhican   Mkdu-ai.    Associatiov   Final    Ri  - 

port — June   1972 

(I'lep.arcd   by   Arthur   Yoimg   Jt   Co.) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  puipose  of  this  report  is  to  present 
Arthur  Young  &  Company's  activities,  find- 
ing.s  and  recommeudationfi  Involved  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a  retrieval 
syilem  for  the  effective  selection  of  AMA 
•  audidates  for  reconunendation  to  Federal 
Advisory  Boards  and  Commissions.  This  proj- 
ect covers  Task  8  of  Phase  n  of  our  original 
proposal  presented  to  AMA  on  Septemljer  1» 
1971,  which  Involved  the  design  of  an  over- 
all system  for  recruiting  physicians  Into  kev 
fiilltime  federal  policy  making  posts,  as  well 
as  Boards  and  Commissions.  Due  to  tiie  im- 
mediate needs  of  AMA,  the  decision  was  made 
to  concentrate  on  deslgnhig  a  retrieval  svs- 
tem for  only  Boards  and  Conunissions "  at 
tills  time. 

Acting  In  response  to  AMA's  i-equeK*. 
..\rthiir  Young  fc  Company  contracted  to  per- 
form this  study.  The  project  was  initiated  in 
mid-December  1971  and  was  schetUiled  f<.r 
completion  at  the  end  of  Marcli.  Ho\ve\er. 
clue  to  computer  scheduling  problems,  tim 
completion  date  was  advanced  to  the  end 
of  AprU. 

On  AprU  26.  1972,  Artiiur  Young  &  Com- 
pany presented  our  major  findings  to  th*- 
Cwnaidate  Selection  Committee.  The.se  find- 
ings and  our  recommendations  Iju.sed  on 
tbese  findings  were  accepted  and  approved 
This  final  report  describes  in  detail  the 
retrieval  system  developed.  The  .system  has 
been  implemented  on  a  manual  basis  and  we 
liave  recommended  steps  for  its  conversion 
to  an  automated  system  when  new  computer 
facilities  are  available.  We  anticipate  at  this 
time  that  the  conversion  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  year  and  one-half.  Section 
TII.3  provides  further  details  on  these  EDP 
rccommenda  t  ions. 

Tills  report  includes  tlie  following  ap- 
pendices: 

Boards  Comniis.sions  Functional  Recinlre- 
ments. 

Temporary  Board  Comml&slon  Surveillance 
\'Hcaney  Alert  Sysl  em— Procedures  Manual 

Project  Work  Plan. 

These  appendices  provide  indepth  Informa- 
tion  on  how  the  personnel  system  operates 
»nd  the  composition  and  dew:Tlption  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Bodies. 

1.  Background 
Historically.  AMA  has  been  recommendiiig 
physicians  and  laymen  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  membership  consideration  to 
health-oriented  Federal  Advisory  Boards. 
Commissions  and  Committees.  The  impact  of 
the  adrtsory  bodies  Is  felt  by  the  Nation. 
Such  bodies  not  only  Influence  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  health  policies  and  program 
regulation  but  they  also  influence  the  distri- 
bution of  health  grant  funds  which  affect  the 
investment  In  various  health  trends,  pro- 
prams,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  vital  that  the 
view.s  of  AMA  be  represented  in  the  Executive 
Branch's  deliberations  on  health  care  policv. 
AMA  representation  on  the  Federal  Advisory 
Commissions,  especially  health-oriented  ad- 
vltory  bodies,  through  the  pla.^enjent  of  AMA 
c.iiidldates  on  such  bodies  provides  this  vital 
link.  Simultaneously.  AMA  can  provide  physl. 
rian.s  tlie  opportunity  to  participate  in  gov- 
crnnienlal  activities. 

With  the  constant  and  considerable  growth 
in  ilie  last  few  years  of  Federal  Advisory 
bodies.  AMA  recognized  tiie  need  for  svstem- 
u  Ued  procedure  which  would  facilitate  the 
tfic'iie  $e!o<  (ion   and  recommendation   01 
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AMA  candidates  to  healih-oriented  advisory 
IxxUes  and  which  woxUd  ensure  the  full  con- 
sideration of  all  physicians  by  AMA.  Conse- 
qxiently,  Arthur  Young  &  Company  was  en- 
gaged to  study  AMA's  current  procedures  and 
design  a  system  that  trotild  accomplish  these 
prime  objectives. 

2.  Primary  objectives 

Tb«  primary  objective  of  this  project  was 
to  design  a  system  for  immediate  implemen- 
tation to  assist  AMA  in  effectively  recom- 
mending individuals  to  a  large  number  of 
health-oriented  Federal  Advisory  Boards  and 
Commissions.  The  fulfillment  of  this  objec- 
tive was  based  upon  meeting  the  following 
subobjectlves: 

Bene  A-  Overall  Policies,  Aims  and  Ctoals  of 
AMA: 

In  order  to  establish  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  current  and  future  objectives  of  the 
study,  it  was  esseniial  to  review  with  AMA 
tbelr  management  and  philosophical  objec- 
tives. 

Determine  Boards  and  Commistilons  of  In- 
terest to  AMA:^^--..^ 

AMA's  prime  piu^pose  for  effsc'.ively  plac- 
ing candidates  on  fioarda  and  Commissions 
Is  to  represent  Uie^alth  Industry  in  poM.cy- 
maklng.  Therefort^KS'^  o'  ^"  subobjectlves 
was  to  determine  which  of  the  1724  boards 
and  oommiaelons  were  involved  in  health 
poljcy-mafcing  decisions. 

Analyze  AMA's  Current  Selection  Proce- 
dure: 

The  purpose  of  this  subobjective  was  to 
determme  if  AMA's  current  selection  proce- 
dures'could  be  systematized  to  handle  the 
anticipated  volume  -of  vacancies  on  he,.;Itli 
care  ^id  health-orieuied  boards  and  com- 
misalc 

Asse^  AMA's  Current  Compvxter  Capabili- 
ties: 

Since  AMA's  computer  facilUies  had  never 
been  employed  to  retrieve  candidates  for 
federal  advisory  bodies,  one  of  our  prime 
subobjectlves  was  to  determine  the  computer 
capabilities  early  in  the  project  in  order  to 
design  a  viable  system  utilizing  the  current 
faeiUties. 

Design  Optimal  Candidate  Selection  Sys- 
tem: 

The  purpose  of  this  subobjective  was  to 
design  a  candidate  selection  system  capable 
of  examining  the  entire  physician  popula- 
tion and  retrieving  the  most  qualified  phy- 
sicians for  each  appropriate  board/commis- 
sion. (The  manual  system  allows  for  aele^- 
tion  of  laymen.)  , 

Develop  Monitoring  Capabiliiy  to  En^iu'e 
Action  Completion: 

Tbe  piu-poee  of  this  subobjective  was  to 
design  a  set  of  internal  controls  to  eusure 
timely  completion  of  all  phases  of  the  candi- 
date selection  system. 

The  subobjectlves  defined  above  encompass 
the  total  project  objectives.  This  report  rep- 
resents the  fulfillment  of  these  objectives. 
3.  Factors  affecting  our  approach 

The  choice  of  the  specific  methodology  em- 
ployed In  the  conduct  of  this  study  was  de- 
pendent on  and  followed  the  consideration 
of   several   factors   summarized   below. 

Project  Confidentiality: 

Although  all  of  Arthur  Youog  Company 
client  projects  are  conducted  In  a  confiden- 
tial manner,  strong  consideration  was  given 
to  extreme  measures  for  maintenance  of  se- 
curity on  this  project.  This  factor  stems  from 
recent  public  criticisms  of  AMA's  involve- 
ment In  recommending  physicians  to  serve 
on  Federal  Advisory  Committees  and  be- 
cause of  the  general  environment  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  susceptibility  of 
any  interest  group  which  operates  vrtthln  it. 

Availability  of  Data  on  Federal  Advisory 
Boards/Commissions : 

The  efficacy  of  a  system  designed  to  re- 
trieve candidates   meeting  requirements  of 
J 


advisory  bodies  would  depend  on  the  ade- 
quacy and  acctiracy  of  data  obtained  on  such 
bodies.  It  was  considered  critical  at  the  out- 
set to  have  a  high  probability  of  acquiring 
accurate  information  in  order  to  match  the 
candidate  qualifications  to  the  committee 
qualifications. 

Cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government: 

Another  major  factor  afTectlng  our  ap- 
proach was  the  degree  to  which  we  would  ob- 
tain cooperation  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. High  cooperation  was  essential  to  our 
obtaining  not  only  currently  available  in- 
formation but  information  en  expected 
Changes  in  the  make  up  of  advisory  bodies. 

Capability  of  AMA  Computer  and  Subse- 
quent Modifications: 

Any  system  design  proposed  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  nature  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  AMA's  current  computer  facility. 
In  addition,  another  major  Ingredient  of  this 
factor  was  the  projected  capabilities  resttlt- 
ing  from  additions  and  modifications.  These 
a.speeis  were  a  bnsic  concern  to  the  Project 
Team,  and  were  taken  into  con.' ideratlon  in 
the  proposed  system. 

Timing  abd  Organi/ationalpRequirements 
of  the  Potential  Candidate  Selfertion  System: 

Because  the  basic  process  \of  identifying 
and  recommending  candidate^  Is  time  con- 
suminp-.  requiring  the  cooperation  of  a  va- 
riety of  AMA  organizational  units,  it  was 
essential  for  the  Project  Team  to  consider 
both  timing  and  organizational  considera- 
tions. 

Availability  of  the  Candici.iie  beleciion 
Committee : 

A  prime  factor  in  viewing  the  entire  re- 
trieval and  selection  system  was  the  key 
role  to  be  played  by  the  Candidate  Selection 
Committee,  the  ultimate  decision  making 
body.  The  availability  of  this  group  to  review 
information  and  to  effect  decitiions  wa.s  a 
major  project  variable. 

Together   these   factors   provided   a  prob- 
lem— solution  definition  of  the  system  to  be 
developed  and   assisted   in   shaping  our  ap- 
proach to  this  study. 
,  4.  Metliodology  and  Approarh  Employed 

In  this  portion  we  describe  the  highlights 
of  Pur  approach  and  methodology  employed 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  this  project.  The 
specific  task  activities  are  detailed  in  our 
work  plan  v.hich  Is  provided  in  the  appen- 
dices. 

(1)  Establish  a  Steering  Committee. — 
Our  Initial  approach  was  to  establish  a 

Steering  Committee  comprised  of  AMA  and 
Arthur  Toung  &  Company  staff  for  the  ptrr- 
pose  of  project  coordination  and  communi- 
cation. The  members  of  the  committPe  con- 
sisted of: 

Whalen  Strobhar — AMA 
Dave  Powers — AMA 
Theodore  L.  Chllcott.  Jr.— AM.\ 
Paul  Donclaii — AMA 

Prank  P.  Bocco — Arthur  'i'oung  &  Company 
Clint  Alston — Arthur   Young  &  Company 
Randy  Kurkjian — Arthur  Yoinig  &  Com- 
pany 
Patricia  Carlile — Arthur  Toimg  &  Compauy 
These  individuals  met  periodically,  during 
the  life  of  the  project  to  review  tite  progress 
Of  the  engagement  and  to  ensure  that  the 
objectives  were  being  met.  Interim  progress 
reports   were   prepared    and    distributed    at 
these  meetings. 

(2)  Review  AMA's  Current  Candidate  Se- 
lection Procedure — 

Another  aspect  of  otir  approach  was  to 
AMA's  current  candidate  selection  procedure 
to  assess  its  effectiveness  and  areas  for  Im- 
provement. After  several  meetings  with  the 
AMA  staff,  we  conceptualized  a  flow  chart 
on  the  existing  AMA  system.  This  basic 
concept  became  the  focal  point  for  our  de- 
sign of  the  new  candidate  selection  system. 
We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  >iew 


candidate  selection  system  currently  being 
Implemented  Is  not  a  wholly  new  system;  but 
rather  a  considerable  upgrading  of  the  ex- 
isting system.  Thus,  our  invention  was  to 
convert  the  existing  selection  concepts  Into 
a  highly  effective  system. 

(3)  Review  AMA's  Computer  Facilities 

In  the  early  phase  of  the  project,  our  tech- 

lucal  specialists  met  with  the  AMA  computer 
staff  in  Chicago  to  review  the  data  processing 
capabilities.  From  these  meetings,  the  project 
team  determined  that  the  equipment  was 
capable  of  retrieving  appropriate  physician 
data  and  that  the  existing  files  contained 
adequate  data  to  Implement  a  candidate  re- 
trieval system.  The  retrieval  system  was  de- 
veloped arotuid  the  existing  computer  facili- 
ties and  data  banks. 

(4)  Research  and  Analyze  Federal  Boards 
Ccnunisslous  Data — 

A  major  portion  of  this  project  was  con- 
centrated on  the  research  and  analyses  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  bodies.  Early  in  the 
project,  liaison  was  established  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  and 
I  he  Office  of  U\e  Secretary  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (OS) .  Dur- 
ing meeiings  between  the  Project  Team  and 
officials  of  these  organizations,  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  client  and  the  true  purpose 
of  the  study  was  at  all  times  maintained  by 
broadening  the  discussion  at  least  Initially 
to  all  Federal  Advisory  bodies  rather  than  to 
only  health -oriented  ones.  Both  the  OMB  and 
OS  were  found  to  be  most  cooperative  in 
providing  the  project  team  with  Important 
information.  Details  of  the  results  of  these 
meetings  are  located  In  Section  III.4. 

i5)  Develop  Search  Criteria — 

'ihe  intensive  research  and  analysis,  men- 
tioned above,  provided  the  project  team  with 
the  essential  data  with  which  to  develop  can- 
didate search  criteria  for  all  advisory  bodies 
After  a  careful  res^lew  of  these  boards,  and 
commitisions'  requirements  and  examination 
of  the  physician  data,  an  Initial  set  of  gen- 
eral search  criteria  was  developed.  The  proj- 
ect team  subsequently  reviewed  these  find- 
ings with  several  members  of  the  AMA  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  staff  (Dr.  Ettgene  V.  Jobe  and 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Gimn)  to  further  define  and 
amplify  the   initial  set  of  search  criteria. 

(6)  Perform  Trial  Run  of  Retrieval  Sys- 
tem— 

Or.cc  the  search  criteria  was  refined, 
our  project  team  again  met  with  AMA's  com- 
puter personnel  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  retrieval  system.  The  process  invcrtved  re- 
ti-ieving  physician  names  and  their  curricu- 
lum vltae  from  the  master  Physician  Rec- 
ords FUe.  After  several  trial  runs.  It  was  as- 
certained that  tlie  system  was  capable  of  ef- 
fectively retrieving  an  optimal  number  of 
qualified  indlvidtials  for  recommendations  to 
Federal  Advisory  Boards. 

(7)  Develop  Phj-slcirn  Evaluation  Proce- 
dures— 

Our  approach  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  a  method  for  Mcvu-ately  evaluating 
the  subjective  quuiifications,  i.e.,  philosophy, 
character,  credibility,  etc.,  of  some  330,000 
physicians  was  to  identify  all  reliable  sources 
with  knowledge  of  a  large  segment  of  the  en- 
tire physician  population. 

Tlie  State  Medical  Societies  were  identified 
a.'i  a  prime  source  for  evaluating  physicians. 
Each  State  Medical  Society  would  participate 
In  rating  the  practicing  physicians  in  their 
state  ac-cordlng  to  first  or  second-hand 
kuo.vledgo  of  the  medical  qualifications, 
■nialustream"  of  medical  thinking,  etc.  By 
utilizing  the  State  Medical  Societies  as 
evaluators,  AMA  can  build  subjective  data  on 
physicians. 

Well-known  AMA  members  and  the  entire 
in-house  AMA  staff  are  other  sotirces  for  sub- 
jective data.  These  groups  maintain  fre- 
quent   contact   with   numerous   physicians 
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throughotit  the  Natlon.s  and  j^iiould  oe  calU-d 
upon  to  comment  on  the  qualifications  of 
tiie  selected  physicians,  especially  of  those 
physicians  selected  for  the  pov.erf ul  polif.'.- 
luaking  commissions. 
(8 1    Develop  Monitoring  Sy.stein.s — 

In  order  to  ensure  timely  completion  of  all 
pliases  of  the  candidate  selection  .system,  a 
monitoring  system  was  designed.  The  ap- 
proach we  used  In  the  development  of  this 
system  wa.s  to  convert  each  .step  In  the  highly 
complex  candidate  selection  .sj.steni  into  sim- 
plified foUow-tip  actions.  The  moni'cring  sys- 
tem is  explained  in  Section  III.5. 

5.  Review  of  proposal  n'ork  pJcn 

In  this  section  we  sunimari.e  the  key  tle- 
ments  of  the  original  work  plan  \vhicU  was 
followed  In  the  conduct  of  this  projecl,  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  a  ne-.v  Candidate 
Selection  Sy.stem.  The  detolled  ,vork  olan  is 
enclosed  In  the  appendix. 

The  work  plan  was  based  on  tlic  achieve- 
ment of  6  major  objectives: 

To  completely  review  thegonls  and  }>olicie.<5 
of  the  AMA  for  member  partloipwtion  In 
Boards  and  Commissions. 

To  ascertain  the  completeness  of  tl\c  AMA's 
current  list  of  Boards  and  Comralssioi^s  or 
interest. 

To  fully  analyze  and  categorize  r.-cniire- 
ments  for  Boards  and  Commissions. 

lo  assess  the  AMA's  current  data  liiindling 
»nd  storage  capabilities. 

To  design  a  surveillance  system  to  flcrt  the 
Public  Affairs  Division  of  current  and  future 
Board  and  Commission  vacancies. 

To  develop  an  optimal  candidate  .sel»>eliou 
cycle  which  will  assure  the  timelv  evaliiation 
and  recommendation  by  the  AMA  or  quali- 
fied AMA  members  to  Federal  R<>firdfi  jiucl 
Commissions. 

The  work  plan  consisted  of  !•>  ro!a*ed  '^'-.b- 
task.s  .  .  . 

*  •  »  «  » 

U.    SUMMARY    OK    RESIXS.S 

In  this  section  of  the  report  we  .'lunic.ari-'e 
the  basic  elements  of  the  entire  report  In- 
cluding the  project's  goals,  background  and 
the  findings  and  recommendation.^  of  tiie 
Project  Team. 

1.  Baclcground        .  i 

This  project  was  undertaken  *o  a-sUt  the 
American  Medical  Association  iu  developing 
a  computer-based  system  for  identifying  and 
reconunendlng  highly  qualified  individual, 
primarily  physicians,  for  appropriate  federal 
health  policy  making  bodies. 

Specifically,  such  a  system  v.ould  provide 
the  Public  Affairs  Division  with  timely  In- 
formation (on  vacancies  and  on  physicians) 
with  which  to  assist  the  Candidate  Selection 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  lYustees  in  their 
ultimate  evaluation  and  selection  delibera- 
tions. 

2.  Basic  results 

Tliere  were  315  federal  advisory  bodies 
Identified  as  being  of  sufficient  interest  to 
AMA  for  the  purpose  of  recommeriding  physi- 
cians to  meml)ershlp  on  these  bodies. 

Procediu-es  were  developed  to  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  each  15  separate  actions 
required  to  develop  effective  recommenda- 
tions for  each  of  315  committees. 

A  three-stage  developmental  process  has 
been  designed  to  convert  from  the  AMA's  cur- 
rent selection  system  to,  with  limited  capa- 
bilities, an  ultimate,  automated  search  and 
retrieval  system  capable  of  satisfving  the  re- 
quirements for  316  advisory  bodle.s. 

Suggested  time  tables  "were  outlined  for 
accomplishing  the  necessary  tasks  to  achieve 
the  ultimate  system. 

Possible  assignments  of  respovusibilltles 
were  set  forth  for  directing  and  accomplish- 
»nc  major  tasks. 


0.  Ilcco7nvien(latiort 

The  Project  Team  recommend.-*: 

That  an  interim  system  (partii.Uv  niHiuial 
and  partially  computerl/ed)  be  Implemented 
immediately. 

Tiiat  plan.s  be  developed  and  carried  out 
to  construct  and  make  operational  a  fully 
automated  system. 

That  an  ad  hoc  orgaiiiiation  be  created 
to  oversee  the  coordination,  developnteut 
and  atiniiuistration  of  this  sy.stem. 

That  an  annual  budget  be  appropriated  to 
dfvelf'p.  operate  and  maintain  the  system. 

In  aUciition.  the  project  team  suggests 
that  the  scope  of  tlie  system  be  expanded 
to  Include  searching  for  full-time  federal 
po^ts  and  health  advi.sory  body  membership 
at  the  state  and  local   governments  level. 

Iu  order  to  maximize  placement  of  phy- 
sicians on  federal  advisory  bodies.  AiLA 
should  maintain  the  confidential  nattire  of 
tlie  candidate  selection  system.  Seciu-ity 
measures  shotild  be  developed  and  cuforceil. 
o  i-  •  *  » 

The  pi-iumry  purpo'-e  of  the  Candidate 
Selection  System  Is  to  ha^e  the  means  for 
the  coojdination  of  all  activities  required 
for  the  timely  and  effective  selection,  evalu- 
ation, and  recommendatiott  of  tlie  most 
qualified  physicians  and  laymen  for  Federal 
Advisory  bodies  dealing  with  policies  af- 
fecting American  medicine. 
Specific  goals 

In  the  pursuit  of  thU;  oviTi.ll  purpose, 
sexftral  subordinate  goals  become  eMdent: 

To  promote  more  participation  of  the 
medical  connuunity  in  Federal  medical  poli- 
cy makinp. 

To  a.s,suie  that  the  mainstream  of  medical 
practice  and  thinklitg  receives  an  effective 
audience  withbi  the  E.xecutive  Branch. 

To  assure  that  physicians  in  general  pri- 
vate practice  are  afforded  direct  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  on  Federal  AdvISOTy 
bot'les. 

to  assi.st  iu  evaluating  the  overall  effl- 
c:»cy*and  competency  of  medically-oriented 
Federal   Ad\iwry  bodies. 

Action  targets 

In  achieving  these  goals,  the  following  ac- 
tion targets  will  be  retjuired: 

To  develop  an  effective  mechanism  for  the 
search  and  identification  of  qualified  can- 
didates from  the  existing  data  bank. 

To  develop  and  Include,  where  appropriate, 
additional  biographical  and  atlitudlnal  in- 
formation on  Individuals  iu  the  data  bank. 

To  initiate  an  efficient  review  and  evalua- 
tion procedure  of  prospective  candidates. 

To  develop  an  effective  referral  and  follow- 
up  system  for  candidates. 

To  mointaUi  current  data  on  requirements 
for  cturenfc  and  new  Federal  Advisory 
bodies ...  ■         ' 

s  •  •  «  • 

(1)  Background  of  the  need  for  EDP 
Although  AMA  has  always  attempted  to  be 
responsive  to  Federal  agencies  by  recom- 
mending the  names  of  phy.sician  candidates 
best  suited  to  specific  committees,  there  are 
three  major  obstacles  to  responding  success- 
fully: the  proliferation  of  boards,  commis- 
sions and  committees;  the  wide  range  of 
medical  and  allied  scientific  specialties  and 
expertise  needed  for  membership;  and  the 
need  to  search  through  a  potential  roster  of 
over  330,000  physicians,  makes  the  task  of 
Identifying  suitable  candidates  an  almost 
hnpossible  manual  operation. 

Our  review  of  the  overall  requirements  of 
this  operation  Indicates  that  it  Is  hlghlv 
amenable  to  data  processing  approaches-. 
Through  data  processing  it  Is  possible  to  per- 
form a  considerable  portion  of  the  Initial 
screening  operations.  The  final  choice  of  can- 
didate's mttst,  obviously,  remain  tl»e  preroga- 
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tiye  of  the  Candidate  Selection  Committee 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
(2)  Current  data  processing  capabililies 
There  are  three  general  criteria  whio)» 
must  be  met  in  order  to  effectively  adapt  the 
Candidate  StUction  Cycle  to  data"  procctosing 
handling. 

First,  a  dialled  description  of  the  can- 
didate qualiiications  required  by  the  boardk 
and  conunis;  ions  must  be  clearly  stated  a.s  a 
basis  for  undertaking  a  search; 

Second,  complete  physical  data  Including 
personal,  educational,  professional  and  work 
history  must  lie  available  in  detail  to  per- 
form as  coMipiete  a  match  to  the  above 
qualifications  as  possible;  and 

Third,  ele  :tronlc  dat«  proce«.sing  nmchlna 
capabilities  for  performing  the  uecessarv 
search,  screening  and  retrieval  procedures  a? 
well  as  attendant  housekeepUig  functions  of 
file  tipdate,  reports  preparation,  etc.,  must 
also  be  available. 

Presently,  the  second  and  third  criteria, 
discussed  above,  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
met  by  the  data  processing  capabUities  oi 
AMA.  Tliese  capabilities,  furthermore,  are  in 
the  process  of  being  considerably  upgraded. 
Otir  Immediate  effort  was  directed  toward.-^ 
meeting  two  objectives: 

Determine  the  candidate  qualifications  of 
the  44  boards  that  are  of  Immediate  luteres^t 
to  AMA  and  refine  these  qualifications  as  a 
basis  for  Candida le  screening,  eveuttiallv  ex- 
tending the  effort  1o  define  the  qualificationK 
of  candidates  fi>r  nil  the  commissions  and 
boards  which  Inuv  liecn  Identified  to  date. 
Develop  a  con.pm.r-ba.sed  system  utilizing 
the  existing  and  plauned  capabilities  includ- 
ing the  M.D.  Master  Record  data  base  foi' 
purposes  of  meeting  the  Immediate  need  for 
selecting  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies  "on 
the  44  Federal  Advisory  Boards  when  eucl) 
vacancies  occur. 

Following  this,  effort  was  directed  towards 
developing  a  system  which  provides  a  wider 
spectnun  of  capabilities  In  matching  candi- 
dacy qualifications  to  physician  qualifica- 
tions, and  tlie  search,  retrieval  and  screen- 
ing oi  candidates  sufficient  iu  advance  of  the 
vacancy  date  for  aU  the  public  advlsorv 
boards  of  Interest  to  AMA  within  the  1100  s<> 
far  Identified.  Once  the  annual  cycle  has  been 
accomplished,  the  candidate  qualiflcatlous 
will  Include  a  list  much  more  comprehensive 
In  both  objective  and  subjective  criteria  than 
the  present  list.  This  will  necessitate  a  cor- 
responding enhancement  of  the  physician'^ 
file  as  the  physician  data  is  received  from  the 
various  sources. 

In  developing  the  specification  of  the  new 
sj'stem  present  plans  of  AMA  In  upgrading 
the  data  processing  system  were  taken  info 
consideration. 
(■J)   Interim  Candidate  Selection  Systcw 

(ICSS) 
Tliis  effort  deals  with  the  design  of  un 
Interim  system  for  the  retrieval  of  candidate 
names  using,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  exist- 
ing data  processing  capabilities.  A  series  of 
discrete  tasks  were  tmdertakeu  to  determine 
tlie  nature  and  scope  of  the  Interim  Can- 
didate Selection  System  (ICSSi.  The  Imme- 
diate objective  was  to  design  a  system  com- 
bining both  manual  and  automated  ap- 
proaches to  meet  the  specific  candidate  se- 
lection needs  of  the  44  Ptiblic  Advlsorv 
Boards  of  Immediate  interest  to  AMA.  To 
reduce  possible  delays  In  getting  such  a  svs- 
tem  going,  it  was  decided  to  utUize  the  ex- 
isting data  processing  capabilities  of  AMA 
without  Imposing  any  additional  require- 
ments which  may  necessitate  changes  in  the 
existing  EDP  environment. 
These  series  of  tasks  consisted  of: 
Definition  of  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Boards  to  determine  candidate 
qualifications  selection  criteria. 
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Review  of  the  existing  AMA  EDP  capabili- 
ties to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these 
cftpabillties  meet  the  requirements. 

Design  the  ICSS. 

Implement  the  ICSS. 

Each  of  these  tasks  are  described  below. 

Define  the  Qualifications  Reqiiirement<;  of 
the  Public  Advisory  Boards. 

Oeacriptions  poovided  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  were  re- 
viewed. The  list  of  44  Public  Advisory  Boards 
supplied  by  AMA  was  reduced  to  26.  The  re- 
view Indicated  that  18  of  the  44  boards  were 
either  extant  or  Inactive.  Where  necessary 
the  applicable  law  authorizing  the  P\ibllc 
Advisory  Committee  w.-is  also  reviewed  to 
determine  as  precisely  as  por  sible  the  can- 
didate quallficatior.s. 

The  qualifications  of  nn-'irbti-ship  in  each 
committee  were  described  In  tenns  of  the 
medical  specialty  and  type  of  practice  (TOP) . 
The  number  of  medical  specialties  is  limited 
to  three — primary,  secondary  and  tertiary. 
The  TOP  is  limited  to  one.  In  cases  where  a 
present  employment  (PE)  combination  Is 
applicable,  the  qualification  Is  stated  in 
terms  of  the  TOP/PE  combination. 

In  Mslgning  the  specialty  codes  the  list  of 
codes  used  Included  the  9XX  series  of  codes 
which  supplements  the  PPA  63  designated 
specialty  codes. 

Tlie  list  of  the  Initial  committees  of  In- 
terest to  AUA  and  the  candidate  quallllca- 
tlons  are  shown  in  Exhibit  V  on  the  next 
page.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

PHTSICUN   MASTKB  RECORD  DATA   tLElItN  I.S 

Medical  Education  Number:  a.  state  or 
county  of  medical  education;  b.  medical 
school  of  graduatiou:  o.  year  oi  graduation. 

Name  of  Physician. 

Sex. 

Current  Professional  Mailing  Addretis. 

Geographic  Codes:  a.  state;  b.  county;  c. 
city;  d.  zip  code. 

Birth  Date  and  Birth  Place. 

Citizenship  and  Visa  Codes. 

State  Licensure  Data. 

National  Boards. 

liCaJor  Professional  Aclivilty — Type  of 
Practloe. 

Specialty:  a.  pruuarv';  b.  secondary:  c. 
tertiary. 

Present  Employment. 

American  Specialty  Boards. 

Specialty  Societies. 

Current  and  Former  Medical  Traiulu^:  a. 
Internship,  and  b.  residency. 

Current  and  Former  Government  Service. 

Piofeasorlal  Appointments. 

AMA  Member^iip  Data. 

Degree  of  consistency  of  the  master  rec- 
ord throughout  the  physician  file  is  an  un- 
known factor  presently.  I.e.,  it  is  known  that 
the  file  lacks  consistency. 

MAKK  IV  SEARCH  CAP.\BU.nY 

The  Mark  IV  search  capability  allows 
search  and  retrieval  of  physician  data  on  the 
basis  of  a  medlctd  specialty  combined  with 
one  Tjrpe  of  Practice  (TOP).  The  medical 
speclaUtes  have  for  the  purptoses  of  this  exer- 
cise been  limited  to  the  S3  approved  special- 
ties shown  in  Exhibit  VII  on  the  next  page. 

Search  may  be  performed  on  a  medical 
specialty  on  the  basis  of:  Primary  specialty, 
secondary  specialty,  tertiary  specialty,  and/ 
or  logical  combinations  of  these  .specialties  is 
possible. 

Search  of  TOP  Is  limited  to:  Office  based 
practice  intern,  resident,  full-time  hospital 
staff  medical  teaching,  administration,  re- 
search, other. 

The  search  argument  also  allows  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  constraints:  Citizenship — 
U.S./Non-U.S.  age  limitations,  range,  geo- 
graphic selection,  city,  county,  state,  region, 
lederal/Non-Federal  employee  residence — 
U.S./Forelgn. 

The  search  argument  Is  of  the  form  of 
"Specialty    1    and,  or    Specially    2,    and,  or 


Specialty  3,  and  TOP  and  PE    (wliere  per- 
ml;.slble)  and  constraints." 
apscuLTm 

AM    Aerospace  Medicine. 

A    Allergy. 

AN    Anesthesiology. 

BE     Broncho-Esophagology. 

CD    Cardiovascular  Diseases. 

D    Dermatologj'. 

DIA     Diabetes. 

END     Endocrinology. 

PP    Family  Practice. 

GE     Gastroenterol  og;-. 

GP    General  Practice. 

OPM    General  Preventive  Medicine. 

GBR    Geriatrics. 

GTN     Gynecology. 

HEM     Hematology 

HYP    Hypnosis. 

ID    Infectious  Disen.ses. 

IM     Internal  Medicine. 

LAR     Laryngology. 

LM     Legal  Medicine. 

ND    Neoplastic  Diseases. 

NEP    Nephrology. 

N    Neurology. 

CHN     Neurology,  Child. 

NM    Nuclear  Medicine. 

NTR     Nutrition. 

OBS    Obstetrics. 

OBO    Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

OM     Occupational  Medicine    Industrial. 

OPH     Ophthalmology. 

OT     Otology. 

OTO     Otorhiuolar)  iigology. 

PTH     Pathology. 

CLP     Pathology,  Clinical.    • 

FOP     Pathology,  Forensic. 

PD    Pediatrics. 

PDA     Pediatrics,  A^ergy. 

PDC     Pediatrics,  Cardiology. 

PA     Pharmacology,  Clinical. 

PM    Pby.slcal    Medlcing    and    Rehabilita- 
tion. 

P    Psychiatry. 

cap    Psychiatry,  Child. 

PYA    Psychoanalysis. 

PYM    Psychosomatic  MedicLie. 

PH    Public  Health. 

PUD    Pulmonary  Diseases. 

R    Radiology. 

DR    Radiology,  Diagnostic. 

PDR    Radiology,  Pediatric. 

TR    Radiology,  Therapeutic.        .*' 

RHU     Rheumatology. 

RHI     Rhinology. 

.^BS     Surgery,  Abdominal. 

CDS    Surgery,  Cardiovascular. 

CRS     Surgery,  Colon  and  Rectal. 

G8     Surgery,  General. 

HS     Surgery,  Hand. 

HNS    Surgery,  Head  and  Ne.k. 

N8    Surgery,  Nextrological . 

ORS    Surgery,  Orthopedic. 

PDS    Surgery,  Pediatric. 

PS    Surgery,  Plastic. 

T8    Surgery,  Thoracic. 

TRS    Surgery,  Traumatic. 

U    Surgery,  Urological. 

In  addition  to  the  above  specialties  the 
following  designations  are  also  tised: 

OS    Other,    Le.,    physician   designated    a 
specialty  other  than  those  appearing  above. 

US    Unspecified,    I.e.,    physician   did    not 
specify  a  specialty. 

OTUXB   SPECIALTIES 


S  AL 

Alcoholism. 

9ER 

Emergency  Room. 

9EP 

Epidemiology. 

9  PC 

Family  Counseling. 

9HL 

Hepatology. 

9IO 

Inununology. 

9  IT 

Inhalation  Therapy. 

9MH 

Mental  Health  &  Retardation. 

9  ME 

Metabolism. 

9NA 

Neuropathology. 

9BT 

Obesity. 

9  EE 

Ophthalnioloty  tz  Otorhfnolaryngol 

ogy. 

9  SO 

Sciences. 

9  SM     Sports  Medicine. 

9  SF    SteriUty  &  PertUity. 

9  SH     Student  Health. 

9  UM     Underwater  Medicine. 

9  OO    Other— "other". 

Description  of  syatein  operations 

The  overall  ICSS  proces.s  is  shown  sclie- 
niRtlcally  in  Exhibit  IX.  This  system  is  a 
combination  of  manual  and  automated  pro- 
cedurcb-. 

The  Public  Advisory  Boai'd  data  base  is  a 
nianuii!  system.  Tlie  data  are  maintained  for 
each  bo.-ird  on  a  series  of  cards.  They  are  filed 
in  alphabetical  order  by  agency  or  office  with- 
in a  department  of  the  Federal  government. 

I'he  file  is  searched  manually  on  a  daily 
basis.  Vacancies  due  are  noted.  Ihe  lead  time 
for  intorming  of  vacancies  vary  depending  on 
the  board.  Thi.s  lead  time  could  range  from 
4^-6  months. 

The  tft'ectivPiicss  of  the  system  Is  depend- 
ent oiV  the  accuracy  of  the  vacncy  dates  and 
llsiingVt  candidate  qualifications.  It  is  there- 
lore  neckissai-y  to  provide  the  means  whereby 
this  inforlsaiign_Ui  maintained  ctirrent. 

On  a  .scheduled"  basis  this  file  is  searched 
aud  vacancies  due  are  noted.  Based  on  data, 
available  in  the  file  concerning  the  board,  the 
number  of  vacancies  due  and  the  quaUfica- 
tlcns  oi  the  candidates,  a  search  routine  re- 
quest form  is  completed.  TiiC  request  form 
win  indicate: 

The  npme  of  the  boaid. 

List  each  vacancy  indicaiirig :  Primary 
specially;  secondary  specialty,  if  necessary; 
n-uiiiiry  fapecialty,  if  necessary;  type  of  prac- 
tice and  professional  experience,  if  appli- 
cable: aiid  couijtraiute. 

Th?  Pxibllc  Afialrs  Divi^sion  will  review,  ap- 
p.>-ove,  and  submit,  the  request  to  the  Data 
Processing  Division. 

The  Data  Processing  Divi;>ion  conducts  a 
search  and  submits  the  names  and  pertinent 
professional  data  on  the  candidates  to  the 
Public  Affairs  Division.  This  list  of  com- 
puter generated  names  is  the  basis  from 
which  a  number  of  candidate  names  ere  se- 
lected and  submitted  to  the  Candidate  Selec- 
tion Committee  by  the  Division  of  Public 
-MTairci.  The  number  of  candidate  names  sub- 
initied  depends  on  the  Board  and  the  physi- 
cian population  size  which  nut  the  search 
criteria 

The  n£.a»es  of  the  candidates  submitted  to 
the  Candidate  Selection  Committee  (CSC) 
are  noted  In  the  appropriate  record  in  the 
Public  Advisory  Boards  file.  This  data  is  fur- 
ther up-dated  by  noting  the  names  of  can- 
didates that  CSC  has  stibmlttcd  to  the  agency 
concerned,  e.g.,  10  names  may  be  submitted 
to  CSC,  but  CSC  may  submit  only  three 
names  to  the  Federal  agency.  The  Initial 
entry  will  be  all  10  names.  The  second  entry 
win  be  three  names,  the  final  entry  will  be 
the  name  or  names  accepted  by  the  agency. 
The  committee  file  and  physician  computer 
liles  are  updated  upon  final  selection  of  the 
candidate  by  the  agency. 

A  physician  may  be  a  candidate  for  more 
than  one  advisory  boaixl.  As  such,  his  name 
may  be  submitted  to  CSC  to  fill  more  than 
one  vacancy.  A  policy  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  submitting  a  name  of  a 
physician  candidate  to  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral agency.  It  appears  desirable.  In  order 
to  maintain  the  proper  controls,  that  a  name 
should  not  be  submitted  to  more  than  one 
agency  at  a  time. 

Maintaining    the   Public   Advisory    Board 
data  base  current  is  an  important  fuictioii 
if  the  'ivstem  is  to  have  credibility  .  .  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

Technical  considerations 
Public  Advisory  Board  File 

There  are  presently  In  excess  of  1700  boards 
in  existence  within  the  Federal  Government. 
Of  the.se  315  have  been  identified  as  being  of 
interest  to  AMA.  The  list  of  315  boards  should 
be  categorized  into  a  priority  scheme  pri- 
marily to  ftuide  the  implementation  of  the 
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system.  Thus,  the  Initial  automation  efforts 
will  concentrate  on  those  boards  of  higher 
priorities. 

Exhibit  xni  on  the  next  page  Is  a  listing  of 
the  Master  Record  for  an  advisory  board.  The 
only  difference  between  the  record  and  that 
developed  for  the  interim  system  is  the  In- 
troduction of  the  concept  of  "expertise"  as 
part  of  the  candidate  search  criteria.  The 
concept  of  "expertise"  has  an  impact  beyond 
the  Advisory  Boards  file.  It  also  will  impact 
heavily  on  the  Physlclaits  Master  Record  file 
as  well  as  the  retrieval  and  data  management 
software  capabilities.  This  is  discu.ssed  fur- 
ther in  the  next  section.  Eightesu  major  data 
elements  have  been  identified.  Data  elements 
8  through  13  are  repeated  as  many  times  as 
there  ar  physician  members. 

Pt^BLIC  ADVISORY  BOAKDS  MASTER  R^COISD-- 
INTERIM   SYSTEM 

1.  Name  Title  of  Board. 

2.  Narrative  de.scrlption  of  mission  objec- 
tives. 

3.  Federal  Agency  —  .Administration  De- 
partment. 

4.  Level  of  reporting. 

5.  AMA  Priority  Code. 

6.  Total  number  of  members  on  B.oard. 

7.  Number  of  physician  members. 

8.  Professional  qualifications  of  each  phy- 
sician member.  8a.  Primary  Secondary /Terti- 
ary Specialty.  8b.  Type  of  practice/Present 
employment.  (8c.  Expertise  criteria — addi- 
tional output  in  AACHS) . 

9.  Candidate  position  filled.  9a.  Name  of 
incumbent  physician.  9b.  Address.  9c.  Medical 
education  number.  9d.  Position  presently 
vacant. 

10.  Date  member  appointed. 

11.  Date  appointment  expires. 

12.  Indication  whether  pending  vacancy  is 
to  be  filled  or  not. 

13.  Date  new  appointment  Is  to  become  ef- 
fective. 

14.  Date  of  submission  of  names  of  candi- 
dates to  Federal  agency. 

15.  Date  of  notification  of  pending  vacan- 
cy to  AMA  Department  of  Public  Affairs. 

16.  Number  of  candidate  names  and  citr- 
rictfium  vitae  to  be  submitted  to  Department 
of  Public  Affairs  for  etu;h  vacancy. 

17.  Date  and  names  of  candidate.^  submit- 
ted. 

18.  Action. 

18a.  Names  of  candidate  physicians  sub- 
mitted to  Ptederal  agency. 

18b.  Medical  education  number. 

18c.  Date  names  submitted  to  agency. 

18d.  Federal  agency  decision:  (1)  Date  of 
action,  and  (2)  Decision:  accepted 'rejected. 
•  •  •  •  • 

COMMITTEES   or   INTEREST   TO   AMA 

In  this  section  we  provide  general  back- 
ground Information  on  the  organization  of 
those  health-oriented  committees  of  express 
Interest  to  AMA,  as  well  as  a  list  of  these 
committees. 

Out  of  a  total  of  1104  Federal  advisory 
bodies  within  the  Government  AMA  elected 
to  concentrate  only  on  those  committees 
which  were  actively  Involved  in  health- 
oriented  issues.  Based  on  this  decision,  we 
researched  the  356  total  committees  under 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare,  which  resulted  in 
315  active  health  committees  of  Interest  to 
AMA.  A  list  of  the  total  DHEW  committees, 
their  descriptions  and  functional  require- 
ments, is  attached  as  Appendix  B.  The  DHEW 
Is  currently  compiling  a  single  roster  for  all 
of  the  committees.  This  roster  will  be  up- 
dated several  thnes  a  year  and  will  contain: 

Name  and  address  of  committee  member. 

Committee  fimctlonal  requirements. 

Vacancy  Dates. 

Appointing  Authority. 

The  printed  roster  is  anticipated  to  be 
completed  m  Augiist.  DHEW  has  Indicated 


that  this  roster  will  be  available  upon  re- 
quest. 

The  Federal  advisory  committees  within 
DHEW  are  divided  into  three  functional  cate- 
gories: 

Grant  and  Contract  Review  Groups  ( 188  >  — 
These  committees  provide  In-depth  review  of 
scientific  and  research  proposals. 

Technical  Advisory  Groups  (67 1 — This 
group  provides  guidance  of  programs  and 
regulation  making. 

Policy  Advisory  Groups  (100» — Many  of 
these  advisory  groups  have  final  review  and 
recommendations  authority  for  grant  pro- 
posal.i.  All  participate  in  policy  and  program 
development. 

These  committees  provide  a  range  of  serv- 
ices, includlne: 

Giving  Advice,  exploring  scientific  prob- 
lems. Improving  relations  with  the  public, 
providing  internal  and  external  support,  par- 
ticipating in  the  decision-making  proces-s, 
and  monitoring  or  auditing  the  Departments 
progre.ss. 

The  DHEW  committees  currently  contain 
a  membership  of  approximately  3,500  indi- 
viduals, with  one-fourth  of  the  membership 
terminating  yearly.  The  recently  released  Ex- 
ecutive Order  *  11671  directs  the  appointing 
authorities  to  select  members  v.'hlch  are  rep- 
resentative experts  in  the  concerns  of  the 
committee,  instead  of  the  general  public. 
Prior  to  this  directive,  approximately  one- 
fifth  to  one-half  of  the  members  on  the 
policy-making  committees  had  to  be  from 
the  general  public.  The  impact  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  on  the  quality  of  committee  mem- 
bers should  be  felt  Immediately.  Exhibit  XV 
on  the  next  page  outlines  the  agency  location 
and  appointing  authority  of  the  355  com- 
mittees. 

The  committee  members  can  .serve  on  only 
one  committee  at  a  time  unless  an  exception 
Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  or  In  limited  clr- 
cimistances  by  the  Department  Committee 
Management  Officer  of  the  OfBce  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Members  are  generally  appointed  for 
one  term  (2-4  years)  unless  extension  is  re- 
quested and  approved  by  the  Department 
Committee  Management  Officer.  Compensa- 
tion ranges  from  $50  a  day  to  $128.50  a  day. 
The  majority  are  paid  $100.  Members  are  al.so 
given  a  $25  per  diem  plus  travel  expenses. 
Industry  representatives  are  not  paid  for 
services  but  do  receive  expenses  .  .  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

Physician  legal  clearance 
As  with  the  existing  selection  procedures, 
there  Is  a  need  to  obtain  information  on  each 
potential  candidate's  background  regarding 
any  malpractice  or  other  legal  actions  which 
could  prove  embarrassing  to  the  AMA.  The 
Project  Team  recommends  that  a  search  of 
this  Information  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  overaU  AACE3  system.  Such  Information 
cotUd  be  coded  Into  the  general  physician 
data  bank  and  "locked"  from  any  non-AACES 
usage.  It  U  suggested  that  this  procedure 
could  be  developed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Investigation  Department  and  the  Computer 
Center. 

Depth/completeness  of  physician  data 
It  Is  felt  that  the  computer  data  bank  con- 
tains enormous  amounts  of  Information, 
much  of  which  would  be  useful  in  provid- 
ing pertinent  descriptive  information  on 
physician  which  is  available  via  several 
searches.  Test  time  and  cost  of  this  could  be 
reduced  by  adding  an  IMS  (Information 
Management  System) .  This  task  area  wotild 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Computer  Center. 
Field  [State  society)  evaluations 
It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Public 
Affairs  Division  to  assess  a  potential  candi- 
dates overall  capability  and  suitability 
through  obtalnhig  evaluations  from  appro- 
priate state  and  local  societies.  This  obvi- 
ously becomes  extremely  critical  when  the 


Candidate    Selection    Committee    and    the 
Public  Affairs  Division  may  have  to  process 
as  many  as  6000  names  per  year,  and  it  may 
be    Improbable    to    have    any    "first    hand  ' 
knowledge  of  individual  candidates.  Conse- 
quently it  wUl  be  necessary  to  design  a  pro- 
cedure  whereby  phy.slcians  who  are  identi- 
fied in  early  computer  screenings  are  evalu- 
ated   by    their   state   or   local   organization. 
Further,  -such  evaluation,s  sliould  be  repeated 
periodically  to  assure  that  the  most  receui 
evaluations  arc  available.  Such  evaluations 
vould  sliow.  at  the  least,  how  well  a  poten- 
tial candidate's  philosophy  meshes  with  i!ic 
"maiiisfream   of   i.e..   obtalnlnif   the  ratings 
fiom  all  pertinent  societies.  However,  It   1= 
felt  to  be  critical  to  the  efficacy  of  the  pro- 
gram and  should  be  instituted  immediatel v. 
The  Ptibllc  Affairs  Division  and  the  Circula- 
tion and  Records  Division  could  coordinaii; 
this  ma.ssive  but  essential  underiaklng.  Ex- 
hibit XXI  on  the  next  page  describes  a  po.. - 
sible  survey  lormat  to  accomplish  this. 
Home  address 
1 1  has  become  a  standard  request  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal   government  to  obtain 
the  home  address  of  recommendees  to  ad- 
visory posts.  This  is  necessary  in  order  for 
the  agency  to  perform  a  "political  affiliation  ' 
check.  Generally,  such  checks  are  performed 
only  for  certam  highly  visible  or  controversial 
bodies.  In  any  event,  the  AMA  needs  to  be 
ready  to  provide  stich  information  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  work  oX  these  agencies  in 
assessing    these    recommendees.    Currently, 
the  AMA  records  the  employment  address  and 
only  sometimes  the  home  address  of  physi- 
cians. Such  information  could  be  obtained 
either  through  revising  the  regular  triannual 
physician  survey  conducted  by  the  Circula- 
tion and  Records  Department  or  by  a  separate 
survey.    The    Circulation    and    Records   De- 
partment will  be  in  the  best  position  to  de- 
termine the  optimal  method. 

Minority  identification 
With  the  Federal  Government's  increasing 
determination  to  name  minorities  to  key 
roles  In  the  government.  It  Is  Imperative  thai 
AMA  be  prepared  to  recommend  minorities 
where  appropriate.  (Often,  an  agency  mav 
specify  such  requh-ements  openly — other- 
wise, it  may  be  sound  practice  to  Include  at 
least  one  minority  in  most  lists  of  recom- 
mendees to  agencies).  Before  minority  tec- 
ommendations  can  be  effected,  AMA  must 
identify  minorities  in  their  data  bank.  Note: 
Title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  does  provide 
for  mhiority  identification  of  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  compliance  with 
minority  hiring  regulations. 

It  Is  not  clear  at  this  point  how  this  re- 
lates to  minority  identification  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facllltathig  their  being  recommended 
for  public  service.  This  needs  to  be  reviewed 
carefully. 

Regarding  the  actual  identification  proc- 
ess, several  approaches  are  possible  and  are 
discussed  below : 

Sex 
This  is  currently  identified  and  represents, 
therefore,  no  problem. 

Black  physicians 
Tliere  are  two  possible  solutions  to  Iden- 
tify black  physicians.  One  approach  would 
call  for  Identifying  graduates  of  major  black 
medical  schools  (e.g.  Howard)  as  a  partial 
solution,  albeit  not  an  accurate  or  all  en- 
compassing approach.  The  second  approach, 
(suggested  by  Wayne  King)  Is  to  utilize  the 
National  Medical  Association's  data  bank 
which  will  be  available  through  an  existing 
agreement  with  AMA  . . . 

*  •  •  •  • 

IV.   SPECIAL   ITEMS   AKO   CAUTIONS 

In  this  section  we  discuss  two  topics  for 
Immediate  consideration;  new  uses  of  the 
system  and  confidentiality  of  Its  details.  The 
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following    paragraphs    elaborate    on    these 
topics. 

1.  Expansion  of  the  system 

Once  the  basic  elements  of  the  system  are 
established  (even  the  Stage  2  or  Intermedi- 
ate system)  the  scope  of  the  goals  could  be 
extended  to  Include : 

Search  and  recommend  for  full  time  Fed- 
eral health  posts  and  internal  AMA  posts. 

Provide  certain  state  and  local  societies 
^•ith  the  opportunity  to  use  the  system  for 
searching  and  recommending  of  physicians 
to  state./ local  governmental  health  posts. 

2.  Need  for  system  security 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  all  steps  be  taken 
to  maintain  a  high  security  level  on  the 
nature  and  details  of  this  system.  It  is  un- 
likely that,  should  such  information  become 
publicly  known,  it  would  be  properly  un- 
derstood by  the  Federal  Government,  AMA 
members  and  the  general  population.  Re- 
striction of  details  and  knowledge  of  the 
system  should  ideally  be  on  a  "need  to  know 
basis".  There  may  be  the  need  to  display 
certain  elements  of  the  system  (e.g.  termi- 
nal) to  certain  outside  individuals  (e.g.,  HEW 
advisory  body  processing  section)  in  orrt-jr 
to  achieve  credibility  or  cooperation  .  . . 


HAWAII    SEEKS    ELECTRIC    POWER 

FROM  VOLCANOES 
i 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  our  whole 
Nation  is  energy  conscious  during  these 
days.  Elspecially  is  it  true  in  my  State  of 
Hawaii,  which  is  almost  totally  depend- 
ent on  imported  oil.  Every  attempt  is 
being  made  to  find  alternate  energy 
sources.  Even  volcanoes  are  being  ex- 
plored for  raw  heat  to  operate  electric 
powerplants. 

On  July  8,  Mi .  A.  Richard  Immel  wrote 
an  interesting  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  volcano  drilling  in  Hawaii. 
The  article  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Immel's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peak  Loads — Hawah  Seeks  Electsic  Poweb 
From  Volcanoes,  Hopes  To  Reduce  De- 
PEin>ENCE  on  Impokted  Oil 

(By  A.  Blchard  Immel) 

Volcano,  Hawao. — ^Hawaii  wants  to  put 
Madam  Pele  to  work,  and  John  Shupe  Is  the 
man  who  must  tell  her. 

Pele  (pronounced  pay -lay)  Is  Hawaii's 
tempestuous,  unpredictable  goddess  of  vol- 
canoes whose  presence  in  the  islands  reaches 
back  to  the  folk  tales  of  prehistory.  Her 
mysterious  activities  are  shrouded  in  the 
smoky  mists  of  a  volcano  called  Kllauea 
(key-la-oo-WAY-ah)  where,  legend  has  it, 
she  makes  her  home. 

Somewhat  more  is  known  about  Mr. 
Shupe.  He  is  the  dean  of  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  He  is  also  the  enthusi- 
astic head  of  the  state's  Geothermal  Project, 
a  plan  to  tap  the  raw  heat  of  Hawaii's  vol- 
canoes and  help  end  the  islands'  near-total 
dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

Kilauea,  the  world's  most  active  volcano, 
towers  above  this  little  village  on  Hawaii, 
the  "big  island."  After  spending  more  than 
•1  million  in  federal,  state,  local  and  private 
funds  tinkering  with  Kllauea,  Mr.  Shupe  and 
his  researchers  recently  received  another  $1 
million  in  federal  money  to  sink  a  6,000-foot 
drill  hole  Into  the  volcano's  eastern  flank. 
Drilling  is  expected  to  start  Oct.  1  and  wind 
up  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

POWER  BT  1979? 

What  happens  after  that  depends  on  what 
1b  found  there.  Under  Ideal  conditions,  the 


test  hole  will  be  followed  by  a  commercial 
drilling  program  of  three  or  more  wells  and 
construction  of  a  five-to-io-megawatt  proto- 
type electric-power  plant  that  could  be  In 
production  by  the  end  of  1979,  all  at  a  cost 
of  $7  million  to  (8  million.  The  wells  would 
bring  steam  or  heated  water  to  the  surface 
to  drive  conventional  turbine  generators. 

"That's  the  scenario  If  everj-thing  fits  Into 
place,"  Mr.  Shupe  says.  He  cautions  that  the 
October  drilling  program  is  exploratory  and 
that  "there's  no  guarantee  we'll  find  a  hot 
geothermal  resource  there,"  but  past  re- 
search indicates  that  the  potential  for  strik- 
ing geothermal  paydlrt  is  high. 

Moreover,  this  well  is  only  the  first  in  a 
series  to  be  drilled  along  the  Hawaiian  chain, 
an  archipelago  that  is  volcanic  in  origin. 
Each  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  is  simply  one 
or  more  volcanoes  that  grew  up  from  the 
ocean  floor  until  they  poked  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  One  of  these  volvanoes, 
Mauna  Kea,  big  sister  to  Kilauea,  is  regarded 
by  geologists  as  the  highest  peak  in  the 
world.  It  measures  more  than  30,000  feet 
from  its  base  on  the  ocean  floor,  exceeding 
Mt.  Everest,  the  highest  land  peak. 

WIND,    SUN    and    sea 

Haw.)il  is  considering  other  energy  sources, 
including  wind  power,  solar  energy  and  ocean 
thermal  conversion.  But  geothermal  energy 
is  considered  by  far  the  most  promising  for 
a  near-term  commercial  payoff  because  of 
the  volcanic  heat  sources  and  because  geo- 
thermal technology  is  already  working  and 
available.  (Nuclear  power  has  been  shelved 
here,  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  century. 
Aside  from  environmental  considerations. 
Hawaii's  electric -power  consumption  is  too 
small  to  Justify  economically  even  the  small- 
est nuclear  plant.) 

The  big  island  was  picked  for  the  volcano 
project  because  it  is  the  youngest  and  there- 
fore the  hottest  and  most  active  of  all  the 
Hawaiian  islands.  Two  of  the  five  volcanoes 
that  formed  the  island  are  still  regarded  as 
the  most  active  In  the  world.  One  of  them, 
Mauna  Loa,  erupted  last  weekend.  It  was  the 
volcano's  first  eruption  since  1950,  but  prior 
to  that  it  had  erupted  about  every  five  years. 
Kllauea  has  been  In  constant  eruption  over 
the  past  10  years. 

Although  bubbling  lava  isn't  currently  visi- 
ble on  Kilauea,  the  volcano's  most  recent 
activity  was  a  spectacular  display  of  spout- 
ing lava  last  winter,  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Such 
activity  has  added  some  600  acres  of  new  real 
estate  to  the  island  In  the  past  15  years  or 
so,  prompting  some  citizens  to  dub  Hawaii 
"the  fastest-growing  state  in  the  union." 

TAME    FOR    VOLCANOES 

Despite  the  activity  of  the  Hawaiian  vol- 
canoes, they  are  excellent  subjects  for  sci- 
entific research  because,  as  volcanoes  go,  they 
are  docile.  Kllauea,  for  one.  Is  "fairly  gentle"; 
it  "doesn't  erupt  with  the  explosive  force"  of 
volcanoes  in  other  areas  of  the  world  says 
Robert  Tilling,  chief  scientist  and  director 
of  the  VS.  Geological  Survey's  volcano  ob- 
servatory on  the  edge  of  Kllauea's  crater. 

The  higher  silica  content  of  volcanic  lava 
elsewhere  makes  the  lava  thicker,  causing 
gases  and  pressure  to  build  up  until  every- 
thing lets  go  with  explosive  force.  Hawaiian 
lava,  by  contrast.  Is  more  fluid,  and  while 
eruptions  are  more  frequent  as  a  result,  they 
are  also  more  predictable  and  safer.  You  have 
pleniy  of  time  to  get  out  of  the  way  if  need 
be. 

This  has  bred  a  certain  casualness  about 
eruptions.  For  over  a  century.  Volcano  House, 
a  popular  tourist  hotel  and  restaurant 
perched  on  the  rim  of  Kllauea's  crater,  has 
been  a  favorite  spot  for  volcano  watching. 
"Hawaii  is  the  only  place  where  people  run 
toward  an  eruption  rather  than  away  from 
it,"  observes  a  county  official.  Housing  proj- 
ects have  gone  up  on  the  1950  lava  flows 
from  Mauna  Loa  although  the  volcano  Is 
still  active. 


This  Isn't  to  say  that  Pele  can't  cause 
damage.  Several  villages  have  been  wiped 
out  by  eruptions  since  1960,  but  there  has 
been  no  loss  of  life.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
only  one  fatality  from  volcano  activity  in 
recorded  history  here;  it  occurred  In  1924 
when  Kllauea  erupted  in  a  rare  explosion, 
killing  a  newspaper  photographer.  (The  ex- 
plosion was  caused  by  ground  water  seeping 
Into  the  lava  and  turning  Into  explosive 
steam.) 

Since  geothermal  energy  is  energy  obtained 
from  the  heat  of  the  earth's  interior  and 
since  a  volcano  is  obviously  hot,  nonvolcan- 
ologists  are  often  puzzled  by  the  uncertainty 
about  developng  geothermal  energy  from  a 
volcano.  One  reason  is  that  not  a  great  deal 
is  known  about  the  inner  workings  of  vol- 
canoes; even  Kilauea,  considered  the  world's 
most  studied  volcano,  is  Just  beginning  to 
yield  some  of  its  secrets. 

Another  reason  is  that  world-wide,  aside 
from  some  hot-spring  baths  and  natural- 
steam  heating,  very  little  has  been  done  to 
harness  volcano  heat.  Before  the  cost  of  con- 
ventional energy  sources  climbed  so  steeply, 
there  was  "no  great  reason  tor  drilling  into 
a  volcano,"  says  Prof.  Paul  Yuen,  who  heads 
the  engineering  team  on  the  Hawaii  project. 
"Its  very  expensive,"  he  says,  "and  you  aren't 
going  to  find  minerals  or  gas  or  oil  there." 

Hawaii's  researchers  would  like  to  find 
steam,  because  it's  easier  to  work  with  than 
water.  However,  Prof.  Yuen  believes  that  hot 
water  is  "the  most  likely  situation"  becau.se 
the  drill  hole  passes  through  the  big  Island's 
water  table  and  extends  well  below  sea  level. 

THE     BEST    ARE    DANGEROtJS 

There  may  be  a  few  other  problems  lurk- 
lug.  "The  areas  that  are  best  for  geothermal 
heat  are  also  the  most  dangerous,"  says  Mr. 
Tilling  of  the  Geological  Survey;  they're  sus- 
ceptible to  eruptions  that  could  wipe  out  the 
power  plant.  Engineers  have  considered  this. 
and  one  solution  is  to  locate  the  plant  on  an 
old  cinder  cone  that  is  built  up  on  a  higher 
area  from  previous  eruptions  but  is  itself 
vuillkely  to  erupt  again. 

The  plant  could  then  be  connected  to  the 
heat  source  by  means  of  replaceable  piping. 
If  an  erviption  occurred,  presumably  only  the 
piping  would  be  carried  away.  Just  so  long 
as  the  power  plant  remained  intact,  the  pip- 
ing could  be  easily  replaced,  whereas  It  would 
be  too  difficult  and  expensive  to  build  the 
entire  works — plant  and  piping — so  that  it 
was  fully  protected  from  eruptions. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  outcome  of  the 
project  is  up  to  Pele  herself.  WUl  she  con- 
sent to  work  as  a  domestic,  heating  water  to 
make  electricity?  Some  think  not,  citing 
Pele's  wrath  at  a  road  that  was  built  across 
Kllauea's  eastern  rift — a  series  of  fissures 
running  east  from  the  crater — to  link  the 
Volcano  Park  with  the  southern  coast.  Erup- 
tions have  cut  the  road  repeatedly  in  recent 
years,  and  it  is  currently  Impassable. 

"People  say  Pele  doesn't  want  the  road 
there,"  a  young  woman  says.  What  does  .sci- 
entist Tilling  think?  He  shrugs  and  smiles. 
•Maybe  they're  right." 


SENATOR  JAMES  B.  ALLEN  AD- 
DRESSES FUTURE  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  1975,  issue  of  Alabama  Agribusiness 
published  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  at  Auburn  University,  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Allen  of  Alabama  ap- 
pears entitled,  "Future  Agricultural 
PoUcy — Proposals,  Prospects,  Priorities'' 
•which  I  would  like  to  share  with  all  my 
Senate  colleagues. 

In  this  statement.  Senator  Allen  ex- 
presses very  eloquently  concerns  relating 
to  our  Nation's  future  farm  income  and 
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price  situation  which  I  and  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  share.  Assumtaig 
favorable  weather  conditions  continue 
this  year,  1975  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans  ,and  other  crops  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  anticipated  disappear- 
ance during  the  1976-76  marketing  year. 
And  unless  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  work  cooperatively  together  in 
the  coming  months  to  address  the  prob- 
lems that  will  be  created  by  this  situa- 
tion, farm  income  and  prices  will  surely 
drop  to  depression  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  others  to  re\'iew  Senator 
Allen's  excellent  statement  thoroughly. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Senator's  statement  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Future     Acriccltural     Policy — Proposals, 

I^OSPECTS,   PRIORrriES 

(By  Senator  James  B.  Allen) 

Southern  agriculture  Is  facing  all  the  same 
economic  pressures  that  other  farmers  In 
the  nation  are  facing  this  year,  plus  per- 
haps a  few  more.  The  downturn  in  farm 
prices  and  Incomes  that  occurred  In  1974 
hit  the  Southeast  first  and  hardest.  The  two 
major  problem  conunodities — cotton  and 
beef — are  both  of  substantial  importance  to 
our  southern  farm  economy.  As  prices  of  cot- 
ton plunged  In  1974,  growers  were  faced  with 
declining  cash  receipts  and  escalating  pro- 
duction costs.  In  similar  fashion,  the  fall  in 
beef  cattle  prices  reduced  returns  to  owners 
of  beef  cow  herds.  Together,  lower  prices  and 
rising  costs  severely  hurt  our  crop  and  live- 
stock growers. 

The  downturn  in  the  farm  economy  in  1974 
has  been  especially  disconcerting  to  me  and 
other  members  of  Congress.  In  August  of 
1973  the  Congress  had  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  new  farm  bill  Into  law  designed 
to  prevent  economic  depression  for  farmers. 
That  act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  "appropriate "  levels  of 
loans  for  major  crops  and  provided  national 
target  prices  to  assure  farmers  s  reasonable 
level  of  farm  Income.  Unfortunately,  the  loan 
levels  c\u:rently  set  by  the  Secretary  are  far 
below  costs  of  production,  and  even  the  tar- 
get prices  set  by  the  Congress  have  turned 
out  to  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  Inflation  In 
production  costs. 

The  current  situation  Is  thus  full  of  un- 
certainty for  farmers.  Their  prices  have 
dropped  sharply  in  the  past  few  montlis,  yet 
government  farm  programs  are  not  adequate 
to  provide  Insurance  against  economic  dis- 
aster. These  conditions  suggest  that  further 
legislative  action  Is  necessary  if  farm  Income 
Is  not  to  drop  to  disaster  levels. 

Early  this  year,  Congress  passed  an  emer- 
gency farm  bill.  It  was  later  vetoed  by  the 
President  as  too  costly  to  the  federal  budget. 
If  crops  this  year  are  large  or  foreign  markets 
weaken,  this  veto  will  prove  to  be  a  costly 
error  for  the  President,  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  disagreement  between  the  Pxesldent 
and  Congress  makes  clear  that  farm  policy 
must  be  carefully  reexamined  In  coming 
months.  There  must  be  further  agreements 
on  the  basic  goals  of  farm  policies.  For  ex- 
ample, one  goal  for  our  poUcles  is  to  assuie 
that  farm  families  are  not  left  alone  in  the 
immerclful  marketplace  whon  events  like 
ou  embargoes  cut  back  demand  for  farm 
comniodltles.  Another  goal  Is  to  reduce  Insta- 
blUty  in  the  general  economy  so  that  un- 
employment and  falling  Incomes  do  not  make 


It  Impossible  for  consumers  to  buy  beef 
and  other  food  and  fiber  Items.  A  further 
goal  is  to  assure  foreign  customers  that  the 
United  States  will  not  brecOc  commodity  con- 
tracts through  export  embargoes.  In  turn. 
we  must  Insist  that  other  countries  keep  up 
their  side  of  export  contracts  and  not  cancel 
out  as  In  the  recent  case  of  cotton  exports. 

TABLE  1.    U.S.  M£T  FARM  INCOME 


Year 

Total 
(bilUons) 

Per  farm 

1971 

.             $13  0 

$4,957 
6,410 
12. 744 
10,460 
NA 

1972 

17  5 

1973 

1974 

1975 

32.2 

27.2 

20.0 

Note:  Preliminary  USDA  estimate. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  goals  for 
agricultural  policy  on  the  legislative  agenda 
of  the  94th  Congress.  We  will  not  solve  all 
these  problems,  of  course,  or  others  facing 
agriculture  in  one  Congress.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  that  In  the  previous 
93rd  Congress.  But  that  does  not  preclude 
further  efforts. 

The  unique  role  of  government  is  to  assist 
farm  families  in  reaching  goals  that  they  are 
unable  to  achieve  by  themselves.  One  of  these 
Is  a  steady  Improvement  in  the  level  of  liv- 
ing. Ntunerous  legislative  proposals  have 
been  Introduced  that  may  help  achieve  this 
goal.  The  emergency  farm  legi.slatlon  vetoed 
by  the  President  would  have  raised  target 
and  loan  prices,  and  in  the  process.  It  would 
have  stabilized  farm  Income.  As  the  numbers 
below  Indicate,  farm  Income  has  varied 
widely  In  the  past  four  years. 

World  demand  for  our  exports  rose  sharply 
In  1972;  farm  prices  and  cash  receipts  of 
farmers  increased.  Production  costs  lagged 
behind  In  1972  and  1973.  and  the  amount 
of  net  Income  retained  by  farmers  was 
higher.  By  1974,  however,  sharp  increases  In 
prices  paid  for  fuel,  fertUizer,  feed  and  other 
purchased  items  raised  the  costs  of  farming 
and  reduced  the  income  left  over  for  familv 
living. 

One  of  the  major  conslderatloii.s  for  farm 
policy  In  coming  years  wUl  be  how  to  prevent 
large  variations  in  farm  income.  Such  large 
changes  create  problems  for  families  who 
are  using  outside  credit  to  finance  their 
farming  enterprises.  Today,  farmers  finance 
about  40  percent  of  their  farming  operation 
from  outside  sources  and  about  60  percent 
from  their  own  earnings.  Back  In  1960  they 
financed  only  17  percent  from  outside  sources 
and  about  83  percent  from  farm  Income 
earnings.  The  security  of  farm  families  thus 
has  been  reduced  over  this  period,  and  sud- 
den changes  in  farm  Income  threaten  the 
ability  of  farm  families  to  repay  these  larger 
amounts  of  borrowing.  In  1^53  alone,  farmers 
borrowed  over  $10  bUUon  from  nonfarm 
sources.  This  eventually  must  be  repaid. 

To  stabilize  and  hold  up  farm  Income  will 
entail  the  continuation  of  large  exports  of 
farm  commodities.  In  the  past  four  years 
the  value  of  farm  exports  has  almost  tripled, 
rising  from  $7.7  billion  to  $22.0  billion  In 
1974. 

TABLE  2.-  U.S.  AGR!CULTURAL  EXPORTS 

(In  millions  of  dollars| 


Year 


Total 


Soy- 
beans 


Cotton 


1971 

1972 „ 

197S 

1974 


$7,693 

t,401 

17,  NO 

22,026 


$1,327 

$5«3 

1,508 

503 

2,762 

921 

3.557 

1.335 

Poul- 
try 


$78 

90 

120 

131 


TABLE  3.-U.S.  ACRICW.TURA1.  EXPORTS 
rnK><i$*iKls  of  metric  tons) 


Y«ar 


Total 


Soy 


1971 59.375  U.53g 

J972- 75,731  11,995 

1973 108.158  13,221 

1974 92.96Z  14,018 


CoNm 


897 

672 

1  195 

1,124 


Poul- 
try 


i'> 

n 

77 


Larger  export  values  have  been  partially 
due  to  higher  prices  but  as  Table  3  Indicates, 
total  quantities  of  farm  exports  also  have 
Increased.  To  keep  income  from  falling  fur- 
ther, the  nation  should  set  a  goal  of  export- 
ing at  least  100  million  tons  of  farm  com- 
modities in  1976.  If  it  is  necessary,  we  could 
develop  government-assistance  programs  lo 
assure  that  It  Is  reached.  With  the  abundant 
agricultural  production  in  1975  as  now  ap- 
pears possible,  this  goal  should  be  attainable, 
particularly  If  we  encovu^e  private  export- 
ers through  open  markets  and  with  as  much 
Information  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture can  provide.  We  cannot,  however,  con- 
tinue oiu-  erratic  policies  of  occasionally  im- 
posing export  controls  if  we  expect  other 
nations  to  depend  on  us  for  their  food  and 
fiber  Bitpplles. 

In  conclusion,  commercial  farm  policy  In 
the  future  must  enlarge  on  the  parts  that 
have  proved  successful  In  the  past.  Our  com- 
modity loan  programs  have  been  an  Integral 
part  of  farm  programs  for  over  40  year.< 
These  programs  help  remove  the  wide  swing.-* 
In  farm  prices  and  protect  farm  families 
from  disaster.  Higher  exports  have  brought 
rising  Incomes  to  farm  families  In  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  essential  that  these  continue 
especially  since  we  asked  for  all-out  farm 
production  In  1975.  Finally,  a  strong  domeslU- 
market  for  farm  products  requires  Increased 
family  Incomes,  both  on  and  off  the  farm. 
This  means  that  we  must  continue  to  encour- 
age general  economic  recovery.  If  these  poli- 
cies are  followed  with  determination  in  the 
coming  months,  farm  famlUes  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  prosperous  bicentennial  year  In 
1970. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  considering  the  fiscal 
1976  appropriations  for  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service.  CSRS  Is  the 
agency  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
that  conducts  this  country's  agricultuie 
research  tlnough  State  agriculture  re- 
search. 


in  other  speeches 

e  agricultural  re- 

^an  enviable  record 

;ss  must  continue 

our  food  supply 

We  must  expand 


As  I  have  poin 
before  this  body, 
search  stations  hav 
of  success.  That  s 
because  the  demar 
are  greater  than 
our  food  productivity 

If  our  consumers  are  to  expect  greater 
supplies  of  affordable  food;  if  our  farmers 
are  to  raise  their  productivity  and  lower 
production  costs,  more  innovations  must 
come  from  oiU'  agrlciUtural  research  sta- 
tions. It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  tliat  our 
emphasis  on  agi-iculture  research  ha^ 
declined  steadily  over  the  years.  How- 
ever, last  year  tlie  Congress  realized  this 
mistake  and  did  increase  the  funding  for 
the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service. 

I  hope  this  trend  continues. 

The  directors  of  the  research  station.- 
have  presented  a  budget  to  the  Congrets 
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which  accurately  reflects  the  needs  of 
their  programs.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration rejected  that  budget  and 
presented  a  greatly  reduced  one  to  Con- 
gress. The  House  has  acted  on  that  budg- 
et, and  even  reduced  it  by  $1.5  million. 
I  regret  that  reduction.  We  need  to  be 
Increasing  our  investment  in  research 
that  will  lower  our  food  production  costs. 
This  effort  would  benefit  both  fanners 
and  consumers  and  is  sorely  needed  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  testified  this  year  on 
behalf  of  the  research  director's  budgets, 
and  pointed  out  several  accomplishments 
of  the  research  stations  in  the  past  year. 
I  would  like  to  bring  those  accomplish- 
ments to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statememt  or  Senator  Llotd  Bentsen  Be- 
fore THE  Senate  STJBCOMMrrrEE  on  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
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Mr.   Chairman,   last   year  I  appeared   be- 
fore this  Committee  and  urged  your  consld- 
u  eratlon  for  Increased  funding  for  the  research 

5  J  programs  of  our  State  agricultural  experi- 

ment stations.  The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee responded  to  my  plea  and  I  appreciate 

Unfortunately,  during  the  Interim  period, 
double  digit  Inflation  has  greatly  eroded  the 
significance  of  the  Increased  budget  which 
the  Congress  provided  for  the  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.  Today,  our  coun- 
■bry  must  continue  to  face  the  need  for  re- 
search so  that  the  ability  of  our  farmers  to 
produce  our  needed  food  supply  can  keep 
abreast  with  our  ever  Increasing  food 
demands. 

Again,  I  appear  before  you  today  and  urge 
your  consideration  of  the  budget  increases 
which  have  been  indicated  by  the  directors 
of  our  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  the 
appropriations  made  available  under  the 
Hatch  Act  (as  administered  by  CSRS  of  the 
TT.S.D.A.)  for  they  support  the  very  core  of 
our  experiment  station  research  programs. 
The  scientists  in  our  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  at  o\ir  land-gremt  univer- 
sities supported  by  these  funds  continue  to 
forge  forward  on  the  frontiers  of  discovery 
and  do  their  part  toward  meeting  the  most 
pressing  problems  which  face  our  country 
today.  Notable  achievements  and  mllestonay 
have  been  marked  by  these  scientists  durtog 
the  past  year.  Permit  me  to  briefly  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  highlights  for  you :  / 

1.  Plant  breeders  of  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  working  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture/  have 
examined  the  world  collection  of  soi^huma 
and  from  their  research  efforts  h&ve  de- 
veloped new  Improved  sorghums,  tjhe  most 
recent  of  which  are  Midge-reslstafat.  Such 
Insect  resistant  breeding  lines  have*een  re- 
leased to  seed  companies  so  that  they  may 
be  incorporated  into  commercial  sorghum 
hybrids.  The  results  will  be  improvecT  sor- 
ghum production  by  our  farmers  and^ re- 
duced needs  for  pesticides  In  future  yL_ 

2.  Also  at  the  Texas  Agricultural  Expe;.^ 
ment  Station,  there  has  been  developed  a  new^ 
concept  in  plant  breeding  resulting  in  a  new 
triple  cross  hybrid  cucumber.  This  brea^ 
through  in  breeding  concepts  Is  UkelvJ^cfbe 
applied   to   many   crops   in   the   fujTtire. 

3.  And  Ukewise  during  this  p^st  year  we 
have  seen  the  advent  of  new  varieties  of 
cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  tomatoes,  and  onions, 
the  continued  production  of  which  provides 
Increased  opportunities  for  our  farmers  to 


place  food  and  fiber  before  us.  All  of  this 
is  from  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  alone. 

4.  A  new  higher  yielding  red  spring  semi- 
dwarf  wheat  variety  called  Era  has  been  de- 
veloped at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  This  new  wheat  provides 
yields  of  about  5  bushels  more  per  acre  than 
the  previously  grown  varieties.  In  1974  It 
can  be  estimated  that  this  increased  yield 
of  wheat  amounts  to  460,000,000  more  loaves 
of  bread,  all  to  the  benefit  of  our  consumers. 
Minnesota  scientists  also  produced  2  new 
varieties  of  soybeans  which  were  released  In 
1974  and  It  is  estimated  that  these  new  varie- 
ties win  be  planted  on  2  million  acres  by 
1976.  These  soybean  varieties,  with  their  In- 
creased yields,  will  produce  enough  more 
protein  to  meet  the  needs  of  over  1,000,000 
people. 

6.  Scientists  at  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  have  successfully  trans- 
planted animal  embryas  which  had  previ- 
ously been  frozen.  The  ability  to  freeze  ani- 
mal embryos  and  ship  them  throughout  the 
world  so  they  can  be  implanted  in  a  mother 
animal  to  generate  improved  offspring  is  a 
significant  step  forward  for  everyone  in  im- 
proved animal  breeding  and  the  production 
of  food  supplies  from  animal  sources. 

My  list  of  recent  research  advances  could 
go  on  and  on.  There  have  been  Important 
contributions  like  these  from  throughout 
the  country.  And  I  believe  we  will  continue 
to  obtain  these  types  of  successes,  if  we 
properly  fund  our  cooperative  agriculture  re- 
search effort.  I  make  this  statement  with 
conviction,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  this  past 
summer  I  conducted  a  careful  review  of  the 
pending  work  in  several  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Stations.  On-site  inspection  In 
Missouri,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Mississippi 
and  Texas  revealed  that  substantial  Im- 
provements are  pending  in  the  test  tubes, 
laboratories  and  experimental  plots.  Im- 
proved varieties  of  soybeans,  higher  protein 
and  oil  content  for  corn,  forages  which  grow 
4  to  5  times  faster  than  present  grasses,  farm 
ponds  which  can  produce  10,000  pounds  of 
protein  per  acre  In  six  months,  disease  re- 
sistant fruits  and  vegetables,  and  better, 
more  efficient  applications  of  pesticides  and 
fertilizers  are  all  pending  within  our  re- 
search centers.  In  addition,  there  is  impres- 
sive work  being  done  on  waste  utilization  by 
livestock,  small  farm  efficiency  Improve- 
ments, expanded  food  processing  abilities, 
better  irrigation  techniques  and  mcx'e  effi- 
cient farm  machinery.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
studies  are  hope  for  the  future — hope  for 
the_cQ)isumer  that  he  will  be  able  to  obtain 
.mdaut,  affordable  food;  hope  for  the 
farmer  that  he  can  continue  to  Improve  bis 
productivity  so  as  to  maintain  a  fair  return 
for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  factor  which  I 
noted  during  my  review  of  these  several  re- 
search stations  was  the  enthusia-sm  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  scientists  and  administrators 
involved.  Cooperative  spirit  and  communi- 
cations was  also  evident.  Many  times,  be- 
catise  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  the  scientists 
doubled  as  classroom  Instructors  to  be  able 
to  obtWn  an  acceptable  salary.  This  neces- 
sity Jrt-ings  the  actual  research  experience 
directly  to  our  students,  thus  expanding  the 
understanding  of  agriciUture  technology 
and  the  payoff  from  our  research  dollar.  I 
was  also  impressed  with  the  excellent  com- 
munication among  the  several  stations,  and 
their  adaptability  to  the  systems  approach 
fcg:_r«se«iLli.  1  hit  enables  our  research  ef- 
ort  to  assume  aVoordinated  and  broad- 
ased  approach  whioh  is  so  necessary  with 
todays  complex  reseaiich  challenges. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
;e  in  Congress  contlnAe  to  look  at  these 
fabto  and  recognize  that  agricultural  re- 
searcbvis  not  an  expenife;  it  is  an  Investment. 
Investmrt^t  for  the/future  welfare  for  our 


citizens  and  one  upon  which  we  can  con- 
tlnually  draw  benefits.  Therefore,  I  urge  your 
consideration  for  the  Increases  in  Hatch 
funds  as  the  directors  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  have  indicated 
they  urgently  need. 


S.  2125— OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
PERMITS  ON  NATIONAL  FOREST 
LANDS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  S.  2125  and  neglected 
to  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tlierefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  proposed  legislation  will  have  tlie 
benefit  of  having  the  full  text  available 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s 
follows : 

S.  2125 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress   assembled.  That    (a)    the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  appropriate  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  commercial 
outdoor    recreation    facilities    and    related 
services  within   the  forest  reserves  created 
from  the  public  domain  may  be  desirable  to 
meet  the  projected  increasing  demand  for 
public  recreation;  and  that  enhancement  of 
these  opportunities  for  recreation  and  pro- 
tection   of    environmental    quality    require 
prudent       development       and       substantial 
amounts  of  capital  Investment.  It  Is  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  that,  where  such  facilities 
and  services  are  determined  to  be  advisable 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  based  upon 
long-range  planning  conducted  by  the  For- 
est Service  and  upon   consideration  of  the 
views  of  the  relevant  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  public,  private  develoonient 
and  management  of  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, on  a  competitive  basis  where  appropri- 
ate, shall  be  encouraged  through  issuance  of 
permits.  As  the  facilities  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  any  such  permit,  which  has  as 
its  purpose  the  provision  of  essential  public 
services  on  public  lands,  are  affected  with  a 
public  Interest,  such  permit  shall  provide, 
consistent  with  the  policy  and  provisions  of 
this   Act   and   subject   to   conditions   which 
protect  surrounding  land,  air,  and  water  and 
other  public  uses,  for  payment  of  reasonable 
fees   which   reflect   a   primary   objective  of 
maintaining  a  high  quality  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation facilities  and  related  services  at  rea- 
sonable prices  for  the  public, 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "forest  reserves"  or  "forest  reserve 
lands"  means  lands  of  that  portion  of  the 
national  forest  system  which  has  been 
created  from  the  public  domain; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and 

(3)  "permittee"  means  the  holder  of  a 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  holder 
of  such  other  permit  as  set  forth,  but  subject 
to  the  exceptions,  in  section  7  of  this  Act. 

PERMIT   authority 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  in  his  discretion,  is 
authorized  to  permit  any  person,  association, 
partnership,  or  corporation  to  use  and  occupy 
areas  within  the  forest  reserves  which  are 
needed  to  provide  commercial  outdoor  recre- 
ation facilities  and  services  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  general  public. 

permit  terms,  fees,  and  conditions 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  area  of  land  to  be  covered 
by  a  permit  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  In  each  case  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  taking  Into  consideration 
present  and  future  public  needs  for  all  the 
multiple  uses  of  the  forest  reserves:  Provided, 
That — 
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(1)  any  permit  under  this  Act  for  com- 
mercial outdoor  recreation  activities  and 
facilities  other  than  ski  activities  and  facili- 
ties shall  not  exceed  eighty  acres  of  forest 
vcierve  lands; 

(2)  (A)  any  permit  under  this  Act  for  com- 
mercial outdoor  recreation  ski  activities  and 
fiMiilities  designed  to  utilize  more  than  one 
thotisand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of 
forest  reserve  lands  shall  not  be  approved 
until  sixty  days  (not  counting  dav.s  in  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
has  adjourned  for  more  than  three  days) 
after  the  Secretary  has  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  the  proposed  permit,  together  with 
his  detailed  findings  as  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  he  proposes  to  impose  upon  the 
permit  applicant,  and  only  then  if  neither 
committee  has  adopted  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  committee  does  not  approve  of  the 
issunnce  of  the  permit.  Each  committee  by 
resolution  may  waive  the  waiting  period. 

(B)  Any  permit  under  this  Act  for  com- 
mercial outdoor  recreation  ski  activities  and 
facilities  designed  to  utilize  more  than  five 
thousand  acres  of  forest  reserve  lands  shall 
not  be  approved  until  after  (u  the  Secre- 
tary has  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  and  the  Senate,  the  permit, 
together  with  his  detailed  findings  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  he  proposes  to  impose 
upon  the  permit  applicant,  and  (iit  each 
committee  has  adopted  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  committee  approves  of  the  issuance 
of  the  permit. 

(C)  Within  thirty  days  alter  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  disapproving  the  issuance  of 
a  proposed  permit  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  (A) 
of  this  subsection  and  after  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  from  the  date  of  submission  of  a 
proposed  permit  pursuant  to  clause  (2»(B) 
of  this  subsection,  which  permit  has  not  re- 
ceived resolutions  from  both  Committees  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs  approving  its  is- 
suance, the  Secretary,  should  he  continue  to 
deem  the  facilities  and  services  to  be  advis- 
able, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  proposed 
legislation  together  with  a  report  thereon,  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  such 
facilities  and  services. 

(b)  Within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  proposed  regulations  con- 
taining guidelines  to  be  emploved  by  him  in 
determining  whether  a  permit  for  commer- 
cial outdoor  recreation  ski  activities  and  fa- 
cilities shall  be  issued  to  a  particular  permit 
appUcant  or  for  a  particular  area.  Such  regu- 
lations, among  other  things,  shall  reqiUre 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  all  facilities 
to  be  developed  by  the  permit  applicant,  all 
housing,  recreation,  and  commercial  develop- 
ment which  will  likely  occiu:  as  a  result  of 
the  development  of  the  appUcanfs  facilities, 
and  all  public  services  necessary  for  such  de- 
velopment, both  on  forest  reserve  Itmd  and 
pa-lvate  land  in  the  proximity  thereof.  Such 
consideration  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  such  development, 
Its  compatibUlty  with  other  uses  for  and  the 
protection  of  the  resources  on  such  forest  re- 
serve and  private  lands  as  determined 
through  Federal,  State,  or  local  planning 
processes,  and  the  authority  and  capability 
of  the  relevant  State  and  local  governments 
to  zone  or  otherwise  regiUate  such  develop- 
ment to  insure  such  compatibility.  Such  reg- 
tUations  shall  also  set  forth  a  specific  proce- 
dure for  consultation  with  the  relevant  State 
governments  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any 
such  permit.  Such  regulations  shall  not  be 
promulgated  prior  to  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  submififilon  thereof  to  the  Congress. 
(c)(1)  The  permittee  shall  pay  to  the 
united  States  an  annual  fee  for  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  tottst  reserve  lands  covered  by 


any  permit  Issued  ptirsuant  to  this  Act.  Such 
fee  shall  be  computed  ."^  as  to  provide  a 
reasonable  return  on  equity  Investment.  In 
all  cases,  fees  and  charges  shall  be  in  accord 
with  the  principles  set  forth  In  title  V  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Act  ot 
1952  (65  Stat.  290,  31  U.S.C.  483a I. 

(2)  Within  six  moutiis  from  tlie  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  study  and  stibmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  results  thereof  of  fees  charf;ed 
for  permits  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
for  permits  for  conunercial  outdoor  recrea- 
tion activities  and  facilities  on  the  forest  re- 
scr^•as  prior  to  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  tlie  .steps  the 
Secretary  shall  take,  and  of  any  leglslatl\e 
action  which  he  deems  neceiisary.  to  estHlj- 
lisli  a  single  method  or  formula,  to  be  applied 
tuiiformly  throughout  Uie  forest  reserves, 
for  the  determUiation  of  annual  fees  for  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  forest  reserve  lands 
covered  by  any  permit  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  atithorized.  in  his 
discretion,  to  issue  permits  under  authority 
of  this  Act  for  such  periods  as  he  deems 
desirable,  but  not  to  exceed  fifty  years.  The 
Secretary  may  terminate  any  permit  author- 
ized by  this  Act  for  breach  of  its  terms  after 
giving  the  permittee  due  notice  and  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  conform  with  permit 
requirements,  or  if  in  his  judgment,  in  the 
public  mterest,  the  lands  are  needed  for 
another  use:  Provided,  That,  if  any  permit 
is  terminated  by  the  Secretary  for  another 
use,  the  United  States  shall  be  obligated  to 
pay  an  equitable  consideration  for  the  Im- 
provements or  for  removal  of  the  improve- 
ment* and  damage  to  the  improvement.s 
resulting  from  their  removal. 

(e)  Development,  management,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  facilities  and  services  covered  by 
the  permit  sliall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
permittee,  subject  to  such  ternjs  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  and  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  Within  any  area  covered  by  a  permit 
Issued  under  this  Act,  the  Seci-etary  may  per- 
mit other  uses  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  permit. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  more 
than  one  permit  piu-suant  to  this  Act  for 
Identical  outdoor  commercial  recreation  ac- 
tivities or  faculties  within  an  area  of  less 
than  five  thousand  eighty  acres  unless  each 
such  permit,  irrespective  of  the  acreage  In- 
volved, Is  issued  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures provided  in  section  3(a)  (2)  (B)  or  (C). 

permittees'   charges  to   the   PtTBLlC 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  make  avaU- 
able  for  public  Inspection  any  and  aU  memo- 
randa, data,  financial  statements,  or  other 
information  or  materials  furnished  to  him  or 
any  official  of  the  Department  of  Agriculttire 
in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  proposed 
increa.ses  or  decreases  in  charges  to  the  pub- 
lic for  use  of  faculties  of  permittees. 

(ta)  Thirty  or  more  days  prior  to  the  grant- 
ing or  denying  of  a  request  by  a  permittee 
for  any  Increase  in  any  charge  to  the  public 
for  use  of  the  permittee's  facilities,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  designee  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  such  request  in  a  location  in  the 
proximity  of  the  area  described  in  the  permit. 

(c)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  proposed  regulations  which  set 
forth  in  detail  the  criteria  the  Secretary  or 
his  designee  shall  employ  to  determine 
whether  to  permit  or  reject  any  request  by  a 
permittee  to  increase  or  decrease  any  charge 
to  the  public  for  use  of  the  permittee's  facil- 
ities. Such  regulation  shall,  among  other 
things,  require  that  the  standard  for  any 
such  determination  shall  be  reasonable  re- 
turn on  the  permittee's  equity  Investment, 


Such  regulations  shall  not  be  promulgated 
prior  to  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  8ubmls« 
slon  thereof  to  the  Congress. 

title     to     improvements     CO.MrFNSATION 

Sfc.  5.  Any  structure,  fixttire  or  Improve- 
ment which  Is  not  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  which  is  covered  by  a  permit  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act  shiiU  wot  be 
deemed  to  be  the  properly  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  permittee  shail  J>e  deemed  to 
l)e  the  owner  thereof,  and  may  remove  tlie 
property  and  assign,  transfer,  encumber,  or 
relinquish  the  title  thereto.  Said  title  shall 
not  be  extinguished  by  expiration  or  other 
termination  of  the  permit  and  shall  not  l>p 
taken  for  public  use  wlthotit  just  compen- 
sation: Provided.  That  the  use  or  enjoy- 
nient  of  any  structure,  fixture,  or  improve- 
ment shall  be  permissible  only  so  long  as  the 
owner  thereof  has  a  permit  covering  the  are.i 
on  which  It  Is  located:  Provided  further,  TIihi 
within  six  months  following  either  the  expi- 
ration or  other  termination  of  such  permit , 
tlie  Secretary  may  order  the  removal  of  sucli 
strucmre,  fixture,  or  improvement  and  the 
restoration  of  the  site,  and  tipon  failure  of 
tlie  owner  to  comply  with  such  order,  he  mav 
bring  an  octlon  for  ejection  and  reco^ery  oj 
costs  incurred  by  the  Government  in  such 
removal  and  restoration:  Provided  furlhcr. 
That  ill  the  event  the  Secretary  does  not  or- 
der the  removal  of  such  structure,  fixtures  or 
Improvements  and  permits  continued  u.se 
thereof  either  by  the  United  States  or  by 
some  party  other  than  the  permittee  then 
the  Secretary  will,  before  allowing  such  use 
to  become  effective,  take  such  action  as  mav 
be  neoe.ssary  to  assure  the  permittee  of  Juki 
compensation  therefor,  unless  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposition  of  such  facilities 
are  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  Se«!re- 
tary  and  the  permittee. 

KM  OKIIKEKPINC:        AVDrr       AND       EXAMINATION; 
ACCESS    TO    BOOKS    AND    RKCORUS 

Skc.  6.  Each  permittee  shall  keep  such 
reooi-ds  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  In  the 
permit  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
that  all  the  terms  of  the  permit  have  been 
and  are  being  faithfully  performed,  and  the 
Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives shall,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  have  access  to  said  records  and 
to  other  books,  documents,  and  papers  of 
the  permittee  pertinent  to  the  permit  and  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  his  diUy  authorized  representatives  shall 
uutU  expiration  of  five  calendar  years  after 
the  close  of  the  business  year  of  each  per- 
mittee, have  access  to  and  the  right  to  ex- 
amine any  pertinent  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  permittee  related 
to  the  permit  involved. 
EFFEcr    ON    other    laws:    applicability    to 

EXISTING    PERMIT    HOLDERS 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  sup- 
plemental to,  and  not  in  derogation  of.  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1015  (38 
Stat.  1101,  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  497)-  the 
Act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  34,  as  amended. 
16  U.S.C.  551):  the  Act  of  AprU  24,  1950  (64 
Stat.  84.  16  U.S.C.  580(d) ),  or  any  other  Act 
authorizing  special  u.se  permits,  except  that 
this  Act  shall  be  coastrued  as  the  sole  au- 
thority for  ,ipprovai  of  new  permits  for  the 
authorization  of  ski  activities  and  facilities. 
Existing  special  use  permits  or  permits  for 
commercial  outdoor  recreation  purposes  is- 
sued luider  such  Acts,  and  permits  ls.sued 
hereafter  piu'suant  to  this  Act  to  holders  of 
such  existing  permits,  affecting  areas  of  forest 
reserve  lands  the  existing  use  of  which  is  for 
commercial  outdoor  recreation  ski  purposes, 
shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  this  Act 
except  the  acreage  limitation  and  review  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  . 
of  section  3  of  this  Act:  Prot^ided,  That  the 
holder  of  any  such  existing  permit  may  apply 
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to  the  Secretary  tor  cancellation  thereof  and 
issTiance  of  a  permit  under  this  Act. 

UTtLrTT    SERTICSS   FOR    CONCESSIONUIS; 
XEIMBraSEMENT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  furnish,  ou  a 
reimbursement  of  appropriation  basis,  all 
types  Of  utility  services  to  concessioners,  con- 
tractors, permittees,  or  other  users  of  such 
services,  -within  the  forest  reserves:  Provided, 
That  reimbursement  for  costs  of  such  utility 
services  may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  the  expenditure  was  made. 

APPUCABILITT    TO    OTU£R    LANDS   IN    THE 
NATIONAI.    FOREST    SYSTEM 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  forest  reserves  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  lands  now  or  hereafter 
administered  by  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Forest  Service. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  existing  or  future  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  for  commercial  outdoor  rec- 
reation ski  actlT.'ities  and  facilities  on  forest 
reaerre  land  in  Mineral  King  Valley,  Sequoia 
National  Forest,  and  shall  not  affect  in  any 
manner  any  litigation  pertaining  thereto. 


AN  INNOVATIVE  MEDICAL 
INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
portant development  in  the  effort  to  con- 
tain the  costs  of  quality  health  care  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  may  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  the  medi- 
cal information  system — MIS — described 
in  a  recent  statement  released  by  a 
spokeraian  for  El  Camino  Hospital  in 
Ifotmtain  View,  Calif.  At  a  time  when 
quality  health  care  costs  are  increasing 
rapidly  and  the  Federal  share  of  these 
costs  is  growing,  I  believe  this  system 
would  be  of  interest  to  hospital  adminis- 
trators, health  oflBcials,  and  responsible 
Government  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Medical  Intosmation  System 

El  Camino  Hospital,  a  464  bed  short  terui 
community  hospital,  and  Technlcon  Medical 
Information  Systems  Corp.,  both  of  Moun- 
tain View,  California,  have  developed  a  Medi- 
cal Information  System  known  as  MIS  which 
first  became  operational  throughout  the  £1 
Camino  Hospital  In  1972.  MIS  replaces  all 
manual  hospital  record-keeping,  from  ad- 
mission, diagnosis  and  prescribed  treatment 
through  diet,  lab  tests  and  financial  infor- 
mation, with  a  computer-based  Information 
system  utilizing  display  terminals  In  the 
hospital  In  which  doctors,  nurses,  dieticians. 
lab  technicians  and  administrators  can  enter 
and  retrieve  all  required  information  con- 
cerning their  patients.  Most  importantly,  ini- 
tial results  liKlicate  this  System  has  the 
capability  of  improving  the  quality  of  care 
deUvered  while  reducing  hospital  operating 
costs. 

The  Health  Care  Technology  Division  of 
HEW's  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  Initiated  an  In-depth  evaluation 
and  demonstration  concurrent  with  Installa- 
tion of  the  operational  system  in  1971.  The 
results  of  the  evaluation  are  now  beginning 
to  become  available  and  suggest  some  dra- 
matic consequences  Including  hospital  oper- 
ating cost  containment,  medical  error  reduc- 
tion and  more  rapid  avallabUIty  of  lab  tests, 
x-rays  and  other  medical  information  re- 
quired for  medical  decision-making. 

Preliminary  cost  containment  data  based 
on  Btattotlcs  complied  by  Blue  Cross  of  North- 


ern California,  comparing  El  Camino  Hospi- 
tal with  other  Northern  California  hospitals 
during  the  three-year  period  since  MIS  was 
Installed  shows  that  KI  Camlno's  per  diem 
costs  have  risen  much  more  slowly  than  other 
hospitals,  the  average  length  of  stay  has  de- 
clined much  more  rapidly,  and  its  average 
hospitalization  cost  per  admission  has  in- 
creased only  956  while  rising  $154  in  the 
other  hospitals  since  1971.  This  is  even  more 
impressive  when  one  considers  that  El  Ca- 
mino enjoyed  a  favorable  comparison  with 
other  hospitals  on  these  measures  before  MIS 
was  Installed. 

While  these  data  are  limited  to  Blue  Cross 
.subscriber  patients,  it  appears  that  El  Ca- 
mino will  save  more  than  $2  million  per  year 
compared  to  its  Northern  California  peers 
it  the  Blue  Cross  data  is  extrapolated  to  the 
entire  hospital. 

Equally  Impressive  data  is  available  on 
error  reduction.  Careful  analysis  by  the  Bat- 
telle  Columbus  Laboratories,  HEWs  evalua- 
tion contractor,  shows  that  based  on  analysis 
of  pre-MIS  and  post-MIS  records,  the  overall 
information-handling  error  rate  in  the  exe-  ' 
cutlon  of  medical  orders  has  been  reduced 
from  7.58';  to  3.70'; .  In  some  areas  the  im- 
provement Is  even  more  striking.  In  addi- 
tion to  improving  patient  care,  this  error 
reduction  contributes  to  lower  costs  by  elim- 
inating much  repeat  work  and  in  some  eases 
shortening  hospital  stays. 

Data  Is  also  available  from  the  Battelle 
studies  Indicating  that  the  response  time  to 
physician's  orders  is  much  more  rapid.  Many 
hours  have  been  ciit  fr-)m  the  time  required 
to  perform  x-rays,  laboratory  tests  and  other 
services.  This  Is  another  contributing  factor 
to  shorter  stays  and  cost  reduction. 

More  than  two  million  pre-printed  forms 
have  been  eliminated  each  year  at  El  Camino. 
This  has  meant  a  significant  reduction  in 
valuable  nursing  time  devoted  to  filling  out. 
distributing,  and  filing  forms. 

Finally,  doctors  and  nurses  have  imme- 
diately available  to  them  up  to-the-second 
information  on  each  patient's  clinical  status 
as  well  as  access  to  extensive  medical  Infor- 
mation, greatly  reducing  their  dependence  on 
the  traditional,  poorly  organized  and  difficult 
to  read  medical  records.  The  system  also 
facilitates  .•wcess  to  patient  records  from 
multiple  points  in  the  hospital  eliminating 
otherwise  t-nnecessary  trips  to  the  nursing 
station  where  such  records  are  stored. 

While  a  number  of  hospitals  have,  of 
coiirse.  Implemented  computer  systems,  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  MIS  System  Is 
that  it  is  designed  for  direct  use  by  doctors, 
nurses  and  other  health  care  professionals. 
The  need  for  computer  technician  hiter- 
mediaries  Is  eliminated  and  with  It  the  cost, 
error  potential  and  delay  associated  with 
communication  through  non-medical  per- 
sonnel. Private  practicing  physicians  and 
hospital  personnel  have  been  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  development  of  this  System  to 
make  It  truly  responsive  to  their  needs. 

The  application  of  MIS  thus  far  has  been 
focused  on  the  day  to  day  operations  of  the 
hospital  In  the  delivery  of  health  care.  Its 
potential  seems  equally  Impressive  for  assist- 
ing in  the  management  of  the  delivery  of 
care.  Already  the  System  is  being  used  for 
automated  utilization  review  and  for  nurs- 
ing care  planned.  Concepts  have  been  de- 
veloped to  utilize  the  clinical  data  base  which 
this  System  produces  In  computer  form  for 
the  development  of  medical  audit  standards 
and  for  the  subsequent  application  of  these 
standards.  Because  MIS  is  a  real  time  System 
\jsed  directly  by  doctors,  it  wUl  ultimately 
be  possible  to  build  these  stauda.'Xls  Into  the 
System  as  ready-references  available  to  phy- 
sicians before  they  prescribe  treatment.  This 
means  the  emphasis  of  medical  audit  can  be 
OD  providing  guidance  to  physicians  to  avoid 
inappropriate  care  rather  than  on  the  tradi- 
tional after-the-fact  "policing"  associated 
wtth   oonventlonBl   medical  audit.  Further, 


the  System  can  help  regulate  the  assignment 
of  hospital  resources,  particularly  nursing 
staff,  to  match  needs  much  more  precisely 
than  is  now  possible. 

The  results  of  the  four-year  HEW  evalua- 
tion are  scheduled  for  publication  in  August 
and  are  expected  to  contain  Information  that 
will  be  Important  not  only  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  national  health  care  legisla- 
tion but  also  to  hospital  administrator  and 
boards  of  trustees.  Forward-looking  hospitals 
have  already  started  to  capitalize  on  this 
potential.  MIS  is  now  also  operational 
throughout  the  Ralph  K.  Davies  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  San  Francisco  and  the  Nebraska  Meth- 
odist Hospital  in  Omaha  and  is  currently 
being  installed  in  St.  Barnabas  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Livingston,  New  Jersey  and  the  Maine 
MedlcBl  Center  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of  MIS 
is  a  good  example  of  how  private  hospi- 
tals, private  physicians,  and  private  in- 
dustry can  contribute  importantly  to  ad- 
vancing our  ability  to  provide  health  care 
efficiency  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for 
all  who  require  it.  It  also  illustrates  the 
uselul  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
supporting  an  objective  and  Independ- 
ent demonstration  and  evaluation  for 
use  by  other  hospitals  considering  such 
technology. 

Mr.  President,  the  MIS  methodologj' 
also  illustrates  how  the  intelligent  ap- 
pUcation  of  technology  can  be  an  im- 
portant tool  in  attemptjbg  to  resolve 
some  of  our  national  health  care  prob- 
lems, along  with  new  oreanizational  ap- 
proaches and  new  methods  of  financing. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPOR-TS:  A  MAT- 
TER OF  NATIONAL  PRIDE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
wish  to  point  out  a  recent  article  on 
agricultural  exports  in  the  Coop-Country 
News,  by  Mr.  Roderick  Turnbull. 

In  this  article  he  points  out  the  vast 
increase  in  our  agricultural  exports  in 
recent  years.  Last  year  our  exports 
amounted  to  $22  billion,  while  the  yearly 
level  prior  to  1960  seldom  exceeded  $4 
billion.  For  the  coming  year,  exports  may 
be  around  the  $18  billion  figure,  accord- 
ing to  Tuinbull,  but  this  reduction  would 
result  from  lower  prices,  not  a  smaller 
volume. 

Our  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  a 
very  important  part  of  this  record.  We 
need  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
buy  from  us  regularly. 

I  m-ge  my  colleagues  to  note  the  details 
of  this  story  which  indicates  that  we 
have  been  selling  more  than  a  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  annually,  more  than  a 
billion  bushels  of  corn,  about  one-half 
billion  bushels  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products,  aroimd  200  million  bushels  of 
grain  sorghums,  plus  100  million  bushels 
of  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  and  50  million 
hundredweight  of  rice. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  record  of  which 
we  can  justifiably  be  proud.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extokts  Could  Be  Matter  op  National  Pbide 
(By  Roderick  Turnbull) 

Farmers  and  the  public  In  general  are  kept 
fairly  well  informed  on  the  amount  of  ex- 
ports of  various  agricultural  commodities. 
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the  importance  of  export.^  to  ttie  ia:''«i  econ- 
omy and  to  the  nation's  balance  oi  pej- 
ineuts  position. 

What  often  gets  less  eni]>iiasis  is  the  sheer 
volume  of  exports  from  a  logistics  stand- 
point, the  tremendous  number  of  dai'.y  t.asks 
performed  in  moving  grain  from  tarms  to 
ports,  and  the  fact  thai  lar-c  quantiiies 
must  be  moved  every  day  in  whwt  tlie  a-ade 
might  regard  as  routine  work. 

The  export  Job,  overall,  is  to  big  tliat  tixi.^ 
laci  itself  helps  explain  why  siOKie  'iroableK 
might  develop  which  could  be  i.rri»a'n'.g  aiid 
perhaps  inexcusable,  but  don't  caiise  the 
business  to  come  to  a  complete  lialt. 

The  fact  is,  the  trend  iu  agriciilturhl  ex- 
ports has  been  up  and  up  over  i  he  years^,  with 
huge  increases  in  the  last  few  years. 

USDA  data  states  that  iu  the  last  14  years, 
the  United  States  has  exported  more  agricul- 
tural products  than  in  the  eni'ire  4n-year 
period  immediately  preceding. 

A  look  at  the  amiual  export  total?  a?;  meas- 
xu-ed  in  dollars  over  the  last  75  years  reveals 
that  prior  to  1960,  seldom  was  the  jearly 
value  more  than  $4  billion.  In  fiscal  1972 
(July  1,  1971  to  Jime  30,  19721,  farm  exports 
set  a  new  record  iu  value  at  a  little  over  8 
bUlion  dollars.  The  final  ligures  lor  fiscal 
1975,  the  year  which  ended  June  30,  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $22  billion.  The  predictions 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  are  for  farm  exports 
at  around  f  18  billion,  but  the  reduction  from 
the  last  fiscal  year  would  be  accounted  for 
by  lower  prices,  not  smaller  volume. 

This  data  makes  it  obvious  that  wovldwidc 
demand  for  U.S.  farm  products  has  Ijeeu 
rising.  The  same  data  makes  it  obvioi's  lUe 
U.S.  has  been  supplying  this  demand. 

The  major  agricultural  commodities  ex- 
ported are  grains.  In  the  last  lew  yehrs,  the 
U.S.  has  been  shipping  overseas  more  than  a 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  more  than 
a  billion  bushels  of  corn,  about  hall  a  billiou 
bushels  of  soybeans  and  &oyl>ean  products, 
around  200  million  bu.s^iels  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, plus  another  hundred  luiiliou  busliels 
or  so  of  barley,  oats  and  rye,  and  50  million 
hmidredwelght  of  rice.  Then,  of  course,  there 
are  exports  of  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
dozeiis  of  other  commodities. 

To  lump  it  all  into  otie  pile  for  simple 
comparisons,  it  could  be  assumed  that  the 
farm  exports  amount  annually  to  three  bil- 
lion bushels. 

All  this  grain  Is  harvested  by  larniert.  with 
their  combines.  If  It  could  be  assumed  that 
farm  trucks  will  haul  an  average  of  250 
bushels,  then  It  takes  arotmd  12  milliou  trlp.s 
to  get  the  grain  from  the  fields  to  the  local 
elevators. 

From  the  local  elevators,  the  grain  must 
be  moved  to  terminals,  or  in  some  cases 
directly  to  ports.  Most  will  move  initially  by 
rail,  although  large  quantities  also  eventu- 
ally are  shipped  by  barge  and  .some  by  truck. 
Rail  boxcars  have  a  capacity  of  about  2,000 
bushels,  and  the  big  hoppers  3,500  btishels. 

Ifc  would  be  difficult  to  compute  how 
much  grain  is  carried  by  the  freight  cars 
of  various  types,  but  for  easy  figuring,  it 
might  be  assumed  each  car  will  carry  3,000 
bushels,  which  would  suggest  that  one  mll- 
lloii  freight  cars  or  their  equivalent  iu  barges 
and  trucks  are  needed  to  transport  the  grain 
from  inland  points  to  ports  for  export  each 
year.  All  this  grain  is  put  In  port  elevators 
from  which  it  is  poured  into  the  holds  of 
ships. 

A  few  of  the  largest  grain-carr\ivig  ocean 
freighters  can  haul  3  million  bushels  of  grain. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  manv  ships 
haul  only  300,000  to  400,000  bushels.  Num- 
erous ports  or  harbors  around  the  globe 
can't  accommodate  the  larger  vessels.  Ex- 
porters at  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 
■say  they  would  guess  the  average  load  for 
all  the  ships  transporting  grain  would  be  a 
little  less  than  a  million  bus'.tels  enp"i.  prob- 
ably apotmd  900,000  bushel?. 


Thus,  to  haul  3  billion  bushels  of  grain 
annuaU.v.  about  3,^33  thlp  loads  would  be 
required. 

Thus,  if  the  export  business  were  averaged 
out  over  the  entire  year,  nine  ships  v.ould  be 
leaving  U.S.  ports  every  day. 

No  other  nation  In  Ihe  world  even  comes 
close  to  this  achievement  In  farm  exports.  It 
could  be  a  matter  for  U.S.  pride. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  many  arguments  rai.sed 
in  opposition  to  the  Genocide  Treaty 
when  it  was  first  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate have  not  withstood  the  te-^t  of  time. 
A  good  case  in  point  is  this  one.  orig- 
inally presented  by  the  Anieiican  Bar 
Association: 

This  country  would  be  parikularly  vulner- 
able In  adhering  to  the  Genocide  Convention 
since  its  provisions  might  become  the  law 
of  the  land  here  before  being  implemented 
in  olhcr  countries.  Our  Constitution  provides 
that  any  treaty,  immediately  on  ratification, 
becomes  the  "Supreme  law  of  the  land." 

This  argument  could  easily  be  refuted. 
Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
in  no  way  involves  unilateral  action  by 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  tlie  conven- 
tion provided  that  it  would  become  ef- 
fective only  upon  ratification  by  at  least 
20  nations.  At  the  present  time,  the  con- 
vention has  already  been  ratified  by  87 
nations.  Moreover,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion stipulates  that  unplementing  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  activate  it;  that  It 
shall  not  be  efifective  immediately  upon 
ratification.  Thus,  following  ratification, 
each  Member  of  this  body  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  an 
opporUinity  to  carefully  review  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  oiu'  criminal  laws  and 
propose  any  amendments  tliey  deem 
necessary.  I  cannot  emphasize  this  point 
enough:  the  treaty  is  not  sell-executing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  our  fear  is  not 
that  we  may  be  the  first  nation  to  imple- 
ment this  treaty,  but  that  wo  may  be  the 
last. 
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AID  TO  DICTATORSHIPS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  to  celebrate  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial, I  hope  we  will  contemplate  not 
only  how  we  reflect  our  founding  princi- 
ples at  home,  but  how  we  project  them 
abroad. 

Our  ideals  have  been  confounded  in 
both  spheres.  Here  we  are  recovering 
from  the  Watergate  abuses.  Yet  we  are 
just  now  discovering  the  full  extent  to 
which  the  principles  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice, and  a  "decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind,"  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  tactics  of  assassination, 
subversion,  and  support  for  repression 
abroad. 

We  are  told  that  the  CIA  is  reforming 
its  operations.  But  there  is  not  even  the 
pretense  of  an  adjustment  in  tlie  stand- 
ards used  to  justify  our  aid  to  other  gov- 
ernments. Still,  on  the  single  grounds  of 
rigid  anticommunism,  we  supply  enor- 
mous quantities  of  funds  and  guns  to 
regimes  which  defile  the  principles  we 
profess  to  believe. 

I  have  recently  received  a  statement 


from  a  group  of  Third  World  nationals 
which  bears  on  the  impact  of  such  aid. 
particularly  in  South  Korea,  the  PhUiii- 
pines,  and  Cliile.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Third  Wohi.d  Nation.\ls 
Against  U.S.  Aid  lo  DicrATORSitii>ij 

We  are  Third  World  peoples.  We  are  exiles. 
Our  homelands  are  ruled  by  dictatorial  re- 
gimes which  deny  our  peoples  the  precious 
rights  and  freedoms  that  Americans  profe-s 
to  have.  Yet,  it  is  U.S.  military  and  mllitaw- 
related  aid  whi<;h  supports  and  su.staliis 
these  regimes. 

In  Augu:;t  1974  Senator  Alan  Craiistr.ti 
stated  that  ••millUiry  dicta torslilps  and  au- 
thoritarian governments  will  get  more  tliHii 
two-thirds  "  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  budu" 
for  Py  1975.  He  charged  thai  this  niomy 
would  largely  be  used  to  "underwrite  repre^- 
siou  and  militarism"  around  the  world.  Wo 
dem;,nd  a  complete  termination  of  suili 
military  and  milltar>- -related  aid  to  inhn- 
mane  and  repressive  regimes. 

S(inie  of  the  most  blatant  examples  in  I-Y 
1975  were: 

Park  Chung  Hee  of  South  Korea  vho  re- 
ceived $145  million  in  military  aid;  proini.^i-s 
to  modernize  his  600.000  man' army  at  a  cny: 
of  $1.6  billion  U.S.  tax  dollars:  U.S.  fimdlii„ 
for  an  M-16  rifle  factory  in  South  Korea;  ami 
the  ij.ick-up  support  of  42,000  U.S.  troopf-. 

The  Chilean  Military  Junta  which  received 
covert  funding  for  the  U.S.  training  of  mili- 
tary otiicers  under  the  Inter-Amerlcau  l>  - 
feuse  College  despite  Congressional  ettoris  t" 
dose-off  military  aid  to  Chile;  »20.5  niillii.ii 
In  "economic"  aid;  and  $57.8  mlUlon  In  Fcoti 
for  Peace  prognims,  given  dlj-ectly  to  the 
Junta. 

Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  who 
received  $40  million  In  military  and  military  - 
related  aid;  U.S.  funding  for  an  M-16  riiu- 
factory  In  Manila;  and  the  back-up  .suppori 
of  16.0<X)  U.S.  troops. 

Such  U.S.  aid  helps  these  dictatorial  re- 
gimes to: 

1.  Imprison,  torture  and  execute  for  p';!it:- 
cal  reasons  thou.sands  of  their  citizens; 

2.  dismantle  basic  democratic  institti- 
tlons — a  constitution,  a  congress,  a  free 
press,  opposition  political  partle.T  and  labor 
unions; 

3.  deny  their  citizens  basic  civil  liberties 
(freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly). 

4.  maintain  Intelligence  and  police  force-, 
notorious  for  employing  techniques  of  tor- 
ture and  intimidation. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution expressing  its  disapproval  of  U.S.  Bi<l 
to  reginies  which  violate  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  That  was  an  appropriate  step  for- 
ward. Such  language  should  now  be 
strengthened  into  law. 

For  decades,  billions  of  U.S.  tax  dollar« 
have  been  drained  from  America's  needs  for 
the  piiriKKe  of  propping  up  military  dictatt>r- 
shlps.  Today,  such  destructive  spending  i 
exacerbating  the  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment problems  that  grip  the  U.S.  economy 
At  the  same  time,  tlie  American  people  an- 
faced  with  cutbacks  In  liealth,  education, 
and  housing  programs. 

The  unpopular  participation  of  the  U.S.  In 
Indochina  has  ended.  However,  the  spectri- 
of  new  VIetnanvs  and  Cambodlas  persists  bc- 
catise  the  U.S.  still  supports  dictatorship 
around  the  world.  Thus,  the  U.S.  has  failed 
to  learn  an  essential  lesson:  that  supporting.: 
such  governments  advances  neither  democ- 
racy nor  peace,  but  only  strengthens  the  Iso- 
lated despots  of  these  Inhumane  and  repres- 
sive regimes. 

Our  aspirations  are  the  same  a.s  those  set 
fortli  by  the  American  people:  that,  iu  au 
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atmosphere  of  genuine  freedom  and  respect 
for  human  rights,  we  can  build  Justice, 
friendship  and  peace. 

Union  or  Demooutic  Fn,ipiNos  (KDP) . 

CHTtE  Antt-Pascist  Committix. 

Friends  op  the  Pn.ipiNo  People. 

June  22,  1975. 

The  following  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions concur  with  the  above  statement: 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Federacion  Unlversltaria  Socialista  Puer- 
torrlqueno  (New  York). 

Friends  Committee  of  National  Leglda- 
tion. 

Common  Front  for  Latin  .Ainerlc.i 
(COFI*A). 

Indochina  Mobile  Educaiion  Project. 

Gary  Porter,  Indochina  Resource  Center.* 

Jesuit  Conference.  Office  of  Social  Minis- 
tries. 

Rev.  Paul  Klttlau«.  Center  for  Sovini  Ac- 
tion, United  Church  of  Christ.* 

National  Lawyers'  Guild. 

New  Tork  Women's  Union. 

Dr.  WUUam  Nottingham,  Dept.  of  I.aM;i 
America,  Disciples  of  Christ  dnd.).- 

Ststers  Network. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party. 

Mary  Jane  Patterson,  Acting  Dire-tor, 
Washington  Office  of  the  United  Pre<-bv- 
terian  Church. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Committee  lUruguavi 

SJIJJ.E. 

Rev.  l4irold  Schulze.  Center  for  Social  Ac- 
tion, United  Church  of  Christ.* 

Dr.  Joseph  Smith.  Dept.  of  East  Asia.  Dis- 
ciple* of  Christ  (Indianapolis).* 

Third  World  Newsreel. 

Pat  Tobln,  Inter!  Longshort-meiis  and 
■Warehousemen's  Union." 

Dr.  Herman  WUl.  Assoc.  Sec.  Gen..  Un!t?d 
Methodist  Board  of  Church  and  Socieir.* 

War  Reslsters'  League. 

Women's  International  L<-.izue  for  Pesce 
and  Freedom. 

Women's  Strilce  for  Peace. 
World  Federalist. 


July  17,  19  hj 


against  the  injustices  that  captive  peo- 
ples suffer  so  that  their  rulers  wiU  know 
that  the  oppression  of  their  people  does 
not  go  unnoticed. 

The  observance  we  mark  tliis  week 
also  allows  Americans  to  reaffirm  their 
long-standing  commitment  to  freedom 
and  justice  for  all  people  so  that  those 
in  captive  nations  will  know  they  do  not 
stand  alone.  But  more  importantly,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  a  time  to  renew  our 
faith  and  hope  that  tho.se  who  live  under 
dictatorship  the  world  over  .shrll  pgain 
be  their  own  masters. 


i|hs   n 


UCI.EAR.     STRIKE 
.\KD  AEGIS 


CfTJISEU 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  free- 
dom has  been  det;cribed  as  the  right  to 
one's  dignity  as  a  hi'jnan  being.  The 
basic  human  rights  which  comprise  that 
freedom  and  the  dignity  that  these 
rights  bestow  form  the  foundation  on 
which  American  society  rests.  Yet  foi 
minions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
today,  freedom  is  a  word  which  has  little 
meaning  for  their  everyday  lives.  These 
people  live  in  the  nations  held  firmly  In 
the  giip  of  Fascist  or  Communist 
tyranny. 

No  part  of  their  lives  is  free  from  gov- 
ernment control  and  intrusion,  and  any 
TTho  seek  to  claim  the  rigiits  that  all 
should  enjoy  risk  torture.  Imprisonment, 
and  death.  Those  of  us  who  have  never 
listened  for  the  sound  of  police  boots 
outside  the  door  in  the  hours  before  dawn 
can  only  imagine  life  in  these  countries 
today. 

Each  year  since  1959,  the  United 
States  has  commemorated  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  This  year,  the  week  of  July 
13-19  has  been  set  aside  as  the  17th  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Dur- 
ing this  week,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  demonstrate  their  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  these  countries  who  strug- 
gle to  be  free.  This  week  offers  the  op- 
portunity for  an  who  cherish  the  bless- 
ings of  democracy  to  raise  their  voices 

'For  Ideotlflc&tlon  puiposes  onl7 


iMr.  BAYH.  J'tr.  President,  over  the 
last  several  years,  I  have  spoken  many 
yimes  la  this  body  and  other  pubUc 
lonims  of  my  concern  regarding  the  in- 
creasing tendency  of  our  Gtovernment  to 
invest  in  extremely  expensive  and 
sophisticated  weapons  systems.  It  has 
been  my  fear  that  we  were  running  a 
grave  ilsk  of  putting  too  many  of  our 
defense  epgs  in  too  few.  vsrj'  expensive 
baskets.  I  have  often  quoted  a  remark 
made  in  1971  by  Senator  Steknis,  chair- 
man of  our  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  pointed  out  the  perils  quite  clearly. 

Senator  Stennis  said: 

If  we  can  afford  a  permanent  force  struc- 
ture of  only  one-fifth  as  many  fighter  air- 
craft or  tanks  as  our  potential  adversaries 
because  our  systems  are  about  five  times 
more  expensive  than  theirs,  then  a  future 
crisis  may  find  us  at  a  sharp  numerlffti  dis- 
advantage. 


t  know  many  of  our  colleagues  agreed 
with  the  chaii-man  on  this  point  and 
have  been  diligently  working  to  promote 
a  sensible  and  soimd  defense  policy 
which  w^ould  provide  us  with  needed 
quantities  of  weapons  systems.  Events  of 
recent  weeks  indicate,  however,  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  fi-ustrate  our 
efforts. 

Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the 
President's  decision  to  disregard  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  request  an  authorization  to 
spend  $60  million  for  procurement  of 
long  lead  time  components  for  the  nu- 
clear strike  cruiser. 

The  nuclear  strike  cruiser  is  a  com- 
pletely new  class  of  ship,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  request  to  buUd  it,  announced 
v.'ith  so  little  fanfare,  marks  one  of  the 
most  importtmt  developments  in  naval 
policy  in  this  decade.  If  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  $60  million  expenditure,  it 
win  be  committing  itself  to  procurement 
of  a  cruiser  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.2  billion 
and,  in  all  probability,  to  an  entire  fleet 
of  these  verj'  expensive  sliips — aU  at  a 
time  when  we  aie  attempting  to  reorder 
defense  priorities  and  efficiently  rebuild 
the  Navy  to  an  adequate  size. 

Mr.  President,  wliat  is  most  disturb- 
ing about  this  request  is  that  it  was  not 
proposed  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  not  discussed  during  the 
committee's  hearings  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bin.  The  role  of  Congress  in  tlie  pol- 
icy making  pixwess  was  totall  Ignored. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  in  the 
President's  decision  are  the  implications 
for  the  Aegis  missile  program.  Aegis  l.s 


an  advanced,  very  expensive  missile  .<;ys- 
tem  designed  to  provide  air  defense  for 
our  attack  carriers. 

The  histoi-y  of  Aegis  has  been  charac- 
terized by  repeated  changes  by  the  Navy 
in  the  ultimate  plar»s  for  the  system  In 
1968  and  1969  the  plan  was  to  utilize 
Aegis  in  the  DON  and  DLGN38  classes  of 
ships.  In  1972  the  DG  class  ship  wa.s 
named  the  Aegis  ship  of  the  future.  Then 
there  v.as  talk  of  the  strike  cruiser  seiT- 
ing  as  the  Aegis  platform  followed  by 
consideration  of  retrofitting  a  variety  of 
ship.s  to  carry  the  Aegis.  In  short,  Aegis 
has  been  a  missile  system  in  search  oi  a 
liome.  and  as  a  result  of  the  indecision 
on  the  part  of  the  Navy,  it  has  been  im- 
possible  for  Congress  to  critically  rev1ev\' 
the  program. 

Through  tlie  courtesy  of  Senator 
Cannon,  I  was  able  to  take  part  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Tactical 
Ail-  Power  when  it  considered  Aegis  this 
spring.  My  pui-pose  was  to  try  to  piii 
down  in  my  own  mind  exactly  what  the 
Aegis  program  was — how  many  systems 
ve  would  buy.  how  and  where  they  would 
be  utilized,  how  they  would  mix  with 
other  air  defense  systems,  and  how  they 
would  perfoi-m  in  given  quantities 
against  perceived  thi-eats  to  the  fleet.  I 
repeatedly  asked  questions  regarding 
these  issues,  and  I  was  repeatedly  told 
by  representatives  of  the  Navy  that  while 
my  concerns  were  perfectly  legitimate, 
there  were  no  answers  because  the  Navy 
iiad  not  decided  upon  a  platfoini  for 
Aegis. 

It  has  evidently  been  decided  that  the 
.strike  ci-uisers,  the  most  expensive  of  the 
alternative  platforms,  will  be  Aegis  ship, 
and  the  questions  I  asked  in  March  be- 
come even  more  pressing.  How  many  of 
this  type  of  Aegis  ship  can  we  afford? 
Will  this  niunber  provide  the  fleet  with 
the  air  defense  capabilities  it  needs?  How 
win  the  Aegis  system  interact  with  our 
existing  F-4,  F-14.  and  Tartar  Terrier 
systems?  Ai-e  there  more  economical 
ways  of  achieving  equal  levels  of  protec- 
tion? 

Mr.  President,  Congress  should  con- 
sider every  one  of  these  issues  in  detail 
before  it  commits  itself  to  buying  any 
number  of  missile  systems  at  a  cost  of  $80 
million  each— not  including  launchers  or 
missiles— or  $1  billion  ships  which  are 
chiefly  Justified  as  platforms  for  the  mis- 
sile system.  We  should  not  and  must  not 
embark  upon  a  course  which  wlU  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  resources  we 
have  available  for  stiengthening  our 
naval  forces,  without  having  closely  ex- 
amined every  alternative  and  until  wo 
are  convinced  that  such  a  course  is,  in- 
deed, essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  thai  our 
Senate  conferees  will  hold  firm  to  the 
Senate  position  which  does  not  include 
the  $60  million  requested  for  the  nuclear 
strike  cruiser.  We  need  more  time  to 
properly  study  the  plans  for  the  future  of 
the  Navy.  In  this  regard,  I  woiUd  like  to 
add  that  on  February  7  of  this  year  I 
requested  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  review  in  detail  tlie  Aegis  aii'  defense 
system.  I  anticipate  that  the  GAO's  re- 
port, which  should  be  completed  In  late 
August,  will  shed  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  many  of  the  crucial  Issues  con- 
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fronting   us   in   Aegis    and    the   siiike 
cruiser. 

Mr.  President,  our  constituents  have 
endowed  us  with  a  great  deal  of  power  in 
electing  us  to  the  Senate.  It  is  Imperative 
that  we  exercise  that  power  with  knowl- 
edge, imderstanding  and  proper  reflec- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  Congress  in  consid- 
ering the  strike  cruisers  wiU  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  resist  pre.ssure.s  to  act 
precipitously. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Ihi.s 
week  has  been  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress as  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  a 
time  when  we  commemorate  our  con- 
tinuing commitment  as  an  institution 
and  as  a  country  to  the  maintenance  and 
promotion  of  the  fundamental  human 
rights  and  hviman  dignity  to  which  we 
believe  aU  peoples  are  entitled.  Nearly 
200  years  ago,  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Founding  Fathers  com- 
mitted our  Nation  to  these  principles: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  ail  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness;  that  to 
sectu'e  these  rights.  Government.^  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governeJ,  that  when- 
ever any  form  of  govenunent  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  Institute 
new  Government. 

In  our  200  years,  America  has  made 
enoi'mous  progress  in  pursuit  of  these 
goals.  We  stiU  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But 
in  many  other  areas  of  the  globe,  many 
people  are  depi'ived  of  these  human 
rights.  Oppressive  governments-by-de- 
cree, controlled  by  ever  more  powerful 
military  leaders,  have  proliferated  in  re- 
cent years.  The  international  press  car- 
ies reports  of  starvation,  tortm'e,  sum- 
mary arrest  and  imprisonment.  The 
plight  of  the  world's  refugees — displaced, 
without  possessions,  or  homes — causes 
concern  and  compassion.  As  America  en- 
ters the  post- Vietnam  era,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  our  future 
role,  and  our  future  commitments  In 
global  affairs.  In  the  course  of  this,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  stiong  differences, 
but  let  us  be  clear  tliat,  on  those  prin- 
ciples and  policies  which  were  the  foim- 
dation  of  this  country,  we  will  never 
renege. 

MAY  CRAIG 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mi'.  President,  the 
passing  of  May  Craig  is  a  matter  of 
sadness  to  me  as  weU  as  to  aU  those 
who  knew  her  and  her  work  for  more 
than  30  years  In  press,  i-adio,  and 
television. 

Until  her  retii'ement  some  10  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Craig  represented  the  Portland 
•  Maine)  Press  Herald  and  other  Maine 
newspapers  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  as  Washington  correspon- 
dent. To  the  miUlons  of  Americans 
listening  to  radio  broadcasts  of  Wash- 
Irigton  news  conferences  or  watching 
tbem  on  television,  she  was  the  tenacious 
questioner,  driving  always  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  story  at  hand. 
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On  "Meet  the  Press"  she  was  tlie  little 
lady  in  the  flowered  hat  witli  the  block- 
buster questions,  sweetly,  but  firmly,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  guests. 

Often  the  favorite  of  Pi'esideuts.  she 
was  on  occasion  the  mischievous  deflator 
of  then-  balloons.  When  President  Roose- 
velt refused  to  reveal  his  advanced  esti- 
mate of  electoral  votes  in  the  1936  elec- 
tion on  the  grounds  he  did  not  like  to 
•count  his  chickens,"  Mrs.  Craig  asked. 
Afraid  of  the  Hatch.  Mr.  President?" 
Piide  in  her  profession  and  a  burning 
conviction  that  women  are  equal  to  men 
in  journalism,  led  her  to  range  over  the 
country  and  over  the  world  in  both  war 
and  in  peace,  taking  liardships  in  stride. 
She  visited  troops  in  the  war  during 
World  War  n,  and  .shortly  after  the  war 
journeyed  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States  in  a  B-29  noastop  record  flight. 
Despite  her  devotion  to  a  demanding 
and  time  consuming  profession,  she  still 
found  time  to  be  a  deUghtf ul  hostess  in 
iier  home  near  the  Capitol. 

Durmg  my  years  in  Wasliington 
servmg  in  appointive  and  elective  office, 
I  came  to  laiow  her  well;  and  my  wife 
and  I  were  always  delighted  to  have  her 
dine  with  us.  Her  fairness,  perception, 
and  accm'acy  were  unfailing  throughout 
om-  years  of  association.  The  recognition 
she  achieved  as  a  joui-nalist  over  the 
years,  botli  as  a  reporter  and  as  a  com- 
mentator, was  clearly  merited. 

A  woman  of  limitless  energy,  great  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  physical  and 
moral  courage,  Mrs.  Craig  tempered  her 
work  with  humor  and  undei-standing 
rare  in  a  busy  and  dedicated  person.  She 
was  a  ti-uly  tmique  individual.  To  her 
children,  gi*andchildren,  and  great 
grandchildren  go  our  sympathy. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  great 
lady  will  be  a  trea.sured  i-ecord  for  the 
years  to  come. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  GRIEVANCE  BILL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  since  1971  I 
have  been  working  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  provide  due  process  rights 
to  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  in 
personnel  disputes.  Three  times  ihe  bill 
which  I  drafted  with  our  respected  for- 
mer colleague,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  to 
provide  a  grievance  procedure  for  For- 
eign Services  personnel,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  only  to  die  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Events  occurring  only 
last  week  now  underscore  the  need  to 
enact  this  legislation  which  I  reintro- 
duced earlier  this  j'ear. 

On  July  9, 1975,  the  seven  public  mem- 
bers of  the  Interim  Foreign  Service 
Grievance  Board,  a  temporary  board 
which  was  established  as  a  result  of  our 
prodding  to  deal  with  gi-ievances  within 
the  Service,  resigned  in  protest.  The  rea- 
son for  the  resignation  was  the  refusal 
of  tlie  Agency  for  Inteiiiatlonal  Develop- 
ment to  implement  a  direct  order  of  the 
board.  As  a  result,  even  this  interim 
grievance  system  for  the  Foreign  Ser\ice 
is  dead. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Senate  now  act  quickly  to  pass  my  griev- 
ance bin.  I  believe  we  can  have  success  In 
the  other  body  this  year  as  Members 
realize  employees  of  the  Foreign  Senice 


are  now  denied  even  the  barest  protec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  sec  out  below  the  text 
of  the  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  written  in  behalf  of  the 
.seven  public  members  by  Mr.  William 
Simkin,  chairman  of  the  Interim  Griev- 
ance Board.  Mr.  Simkin  is  a  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Aibltra- 
toi-s  and  served  for  8  years  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  He  is  truly  one  of  tiiis  country  s 
most  distinguished  arbitrators,  and  I 
salute  him  and  his  colleagues  for  the 
integrity  tiiey  have  demonsti'ated  in  tlie 
lace  of  refusal  by  Uie  foreign  affairs 
agencies  to  follow  the  decisions  of  h 
board  the  agencies,  themselves  created. 
It  is  unlortunate  and  deplorable  that  the 
agenr;ies  left  tlie  board  membere  with 
no  allernative  but  i-esigiiation. 

Ml-.  President,  I  quote  Mr.  Wiiii<tm 
Siiukins  letter: 

We,  the  Public  Members  of  the  Foreign 
aer\ice  Grievance  Board,  herewith  submit 
our  resignations. 

We  take  this  action  unanimou.sly  becau.-* 
1)1  our  considered  belief  that  AID'S  non- 
compliance with  a  Board  order  has  fatally 
undermined  the  pi^sent  grievance  system  for 
the  Foreign  Service. 

On  December  23,  1974,  we  issued  an  order 
iu  the  caisc  of  WUliam  H.  Baumanu,  Record 
of  Proceedings  74-202-AID-55.  .^ID  failed  to 
implement  that  order,  contesting  the  Board'.s 
decision  on  both  Jurisdictional  and  substan- 
tive grounds.  On  May  14,  1975,  we  invited 
representatives  of  the  three  foreign  affairs 
agencies  and  AFaA  to  cocxlder,  thoroughly, 
the  implications  of  non-compliance  with  a 
Boara  order.  At  that  meeting  we  stressed  that 
our  arbitration  system  could  not  survive  ii 
the  participants  reserve  the  right  to  pick 
and'  choose  the  Board  decisions  they  will 
lionor.  We  also  stressed  the  fact  that  whon 
the  agencies  themselves  created  the  Board, 
they  made  no  provision  whatsoever  for  an 
appeals  procedure. 

On  May  30,  AID  made  a  submission  to  the 
Compti-oller  General  on  the  Baumami  c«.«e. 
That  submission  came  belatedly,  and  wci:t 
beyond  a  purported  concern  over  the  legal- 
ity of  a  potential  payment  to  Baumann,  and 
Into  Jurisdictional  Issue?.  AID  thereby  uni- 
laterally modified  the  regulatiouB  \uidei- 
which  we  bad  agreed  to  serve. 

It  Is  clear  that  AID,  and  now  appaieutly 
VSIA  as  well,  do  not  acc«pt  onr  basic  poal- 
tiou  that  the  grierance  procedures  require 
that  the  parties  to  the  system  miut  feel 
them.selves  bound  to  honor  Board  decisions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  climate 
needed  for  good-faith  resolution  of  grtev- 
anoes  In  the  Foreign  Service  has  been  ef- 
fectively destroyed:  a  situation  not  suscep- 
tible to  remedy  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
irrespective  of  which  way  he  might  rtile  in 
the  Bauman  case. 

Although  we  are  not  willing  to  accept 
grievances  filed  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
we  would  be  willing.  If  the  three  agencies 
and  AFSA  so  de.slre,  to  complete  the  ca.se.s 
iiow  before  the  Board. 

We  do  not  wish  to  close  without  a  word 
a'uout  Ota-  Agency  Board  and  atafi'  colleagues. 
We  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  tlteir 
integrity,  impartiality,  competence  and  de- 
votion to  the  work  of  the  Board.  It  would 
be  unjust  if  the  fact  that  we  have  chosen 
to  resign  were  to  hamper  their  futures  in 
their  re.'^pertlve  agencies. 


CORRUPTION   IN   THE   GRAIN 
TRADE— Vni 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  month,  reports  of  bribeiy.  theft, 
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mismanagement,  and  conflict  of  interest 
in  the  Nation's  grain  export  industry 
have  continued  to  surface  at  a  rapid  clip. 
In  Jime,  a  delegation  representing 
the  Federation  on  European  Feed  Com- 
pounders told  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  that  they  are  increasingly 
turning  to  other  suppliers  because  of  the 
declining  quality  of  U.S.  grain  exports. 
What  is  going  wrong  with  America's 
export  (jraln?  The  problem  clearly  is  not 
on  the  farm — the  American  farmer  is 
producing  a  higher  quality  product  than 
ever  before.  But  between  the  fanner  and 
the  foreign  customer,  U.S.  grain,  v.e  are 
learning,  is  being  badly  adulterated, 
poorly  handled,  falsely  graded,  and  seri- 
ously short-weighed.  The  private  grain 
inspection  system  that  is  supposed  to 
prevent  such  abuses  is  laced  with  cor- 
ruption and  conflict  of  interest.  And  the 
Dei>artment  of  Agriculture,  re^jponslble 
for  supervising  the  system,  ha.s  been 
negligent — or  worse — in  doing  its  job. 
Even  now,  the  Department  has  failed  to 
come  forward  with  any  positi''.  e  proposals 
for  grain  Inspection  refonn. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  spent  2  days  in 
New  Orleans  viewing  firsthand  the  op- 
erations of  the  grain  export  industry  and 
the  grain  inspection  system.  I  met  with 
a  number  of  people  involved  in  various 
aspects  of  grain  exporting  and  in  the 
continuing  Federal  investigation  into 
grain  trade  corruption.  Especially  help- 
ful was  a  briefing  I  received  from  U.S. 
Attorney  Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse.  who 
appears  to  be  doing  an  outstanding  job 
of  heading  that  investigation. 

As  I  have  reported  to  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Ccmmiittee,  I  was  shocked  at  how 
pervasive  the  corruption  in  tiie  New  Or- 
leans grain  ti'ade  really  is.  The  problem 
tliere  cannot  be  .solved  by  weeding  out  a 
few  "rotten  apples."  Tlie  problem  is  in 
the  syston  itself. 

That  is  why  I  returned  from  New  Or- 
leans even  more  flnnly  comlnced  of  the 
need  for  a  Federal  grain  Inspection  sys- 
tem, at  least  at  the  port  cities.  I  am  hope- 
ful, Mr.  President,  that  a  careful  review 
of  the  xmfolding  grain  trade  scandal  will 
lead  many  of  our  colleagues  to  the  same 
conclusion.  With  that  In  mind,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  number  of 
recent  articles  from  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, the  New  York  Times,  and  other 
newspapers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jime  16,  1075] 
EusopK  Grain  Men  Press  Compl.umts — Si.< 

EzKctmvBB    VisiTtNO    Uniteb    States    To 

Voice  Grievances  and  "Get  What  We  Paid 

For" 

(By  wmum  RobbiDJi) 

Washincton.  Jun«  15. —  Six  exe<tUues  of 
European  grain  cMnpanles.  seeking  answers 
to  their  charges  of  adulteration  and  low 
quality  in  shipments  by  companies  based  in 
the  United  States,  arrived  here  last  night  to 
talk  with  Federal  officials  and  legislators. 

"Otir  main  concern  Is  trying  to  get  what 
we  pay  for,"  said  Bill  Duncan  of  Ireland, 
who  Is  a  director  of  Unilever,  Ltd.,  Eurcqjean 
conglomerate  corp(Hittlon.  "But  you  may  not 
realize  how  Important  this  is  to  the  United 
States.  Tou  and  your  farmers  are  losing  a 
major  market.  A  lot  of  mistrust  ts  bnlldlng 
up." 


The  grain  executives  said  It  was  only  a 
coincidence  that  they  had  arrived  wlille  a 
broad  investigation  alleged  corruption  in 
the  liandling.  grading  and  weighing  of  grain 
was  \uider  way  in  major  American  ports. 
They  said  they  had  been  planning  to  make 
tlie  trip  for  about  six  months. 

One  reason  they  felt  they  had  to  come  to 
Wafiliington,  the  exec\itives  said,  was  that 
their  complaints  were  routinely  shnigged  off 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"What's  the  use  of  coraplainiiiK,"  snid 
Louis  Masells,  head  of  Cy  Maselis,  a  Prencli 
company,  "You  always  get  the  standard  an- 
swer. They  say  they  have  no  way  to  deter- 
mine t)ie  validity  of  our  siimple.s  and  there- 
fore they  can't  make  anv  detcrmiuRllou  of 
the  vahdity  of  our  complaints." 

As  a  result,  the  executives  said,  tliey  pre- 
fer not  to  buy  American  grain  when  they  can 
iiroid  ID.  Most  of  tliem  spoke  perfect  English. 

"You're  number  three,"  said  Mr.  Duncan. 
"Take  soybean  meal,  for  example.  Our  first 
choice  is  either  ETirojjem'  or  Brazilian  pro- 
duoMon  and  we'd  raShev  ';->i'->?  it  milled  in 
Eiu'ope." 

DAaiAGKn  COitN  SI tO'.VX 

In  »u  interview  with  t*o  r«*port^rs  at  the 
StaUer  Hilton  Hotel  hero,  the  executives 
dlspla\-ed  bagged  sample.s  <n  i^rain  they  said 
they  iiad  received  from  United  Stales  com- 
panies. Tlie  corn  they  di.splayed  ii»  plastic 
bags  contained  kirge  qtiautitiei^  of  broken 
keruel.s  and  mealy  particles. 

Expens  say  stich  com  has  a  low  valtie  be- 
cause o-iidation  sets  in  when  a  kernel  is 
broken  and  the  quality  of  'he  oils  and  acids 
in  it  dissipates. 

But  tlieir  principal  complaint  concerned 
soybeaii  meal.  They  showed  oflTicial  analyses 
noting  low  protein  content  and  high  per- 
centages of  fiber  in  the  meal,  indicating  that 
halls  liad  been  ground  in  with  the  beans. 

Mr.  Duncan  said  that  soybean  meal  often 
arrived  containing  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of 
lime. 

"That's  a  good  profit  for  them  when  they 
can  buy  lime  for  four  dollars  a  ton,"  he  said. 
Soybean  meal  now  sells  for  more  than  $12U 
a  ton  and  at  times  has  sold  for  nearly  $300. 

Another  complaint  of  the  European  busi- 
nessman concerned  United  States  grading 
regulations,  which  allow  a  ship  to  carry  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  of  ofl-grade  grain  with- 
out having  its  official  grading  certificate 
lowered. 

When  such  ships  arrive  in  foreign  ports, 
they  said,  the  cargo  is  divided  and  sold  to  a 
variety  of  interests.  A  single  buyer  often  gets 
all  of  the  low  grade  grain,  they  said. 

The  executives,  all  members  of  a  trade 
association  called  the  Federation  of  European 
Feed  Compounders,  are  visiting  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Soybean  Asso- 
ciation, a  producer  group,  and  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Hal  I.  Richard,  European  director  oX  the 
soybean  association,  said  his  group's  concern 
was  that  American  farmers  were  losing  their 
markets  and  that  an  expanding  Brazilian 
soybean  industry  was  gaining  In  tlie  same 
markets. 

He  said  that  while  American  farmers  might 
suffer,  the  corporations  handling  their  grain 
do  not  Ijecause  tliey  also  control  large  parts 
of  the  Brazilian  production. 

Mr.  Richard  said  his  organization  was  seek- 
ing a  new  grading  system  in  the  United  States 
that  would  give  greater  Incentives  for  im- 
proving quality  of  the  product. 

He  also  said  his  organization  was  promoting 
reeearcii  in  ship-loading.  Much  of  the  grain 
shipped  abroad  is  damaged  when  it  falls  from 
the  loading  qmut  Into  the  ship's  hold,  he 
noted. 

The  European  group  was  also  concerned 
about  the  availability  of  United  States  grain. 
They  had  been  shocked  two  years  ago,  they 
sold,  when  the  Governmettt  Imposed  an  em- 
bargo on  soybean  exports. 


"We  need  to  know  you  are  a  reliable  sup- 
plier."  said  Mr.  Duncan.  "That  embargo  did 
thin{>s  to  us.  We  had  to  compound  anythins 
we  coiUd  in  the  feed.  It  was  a  question  of 
keeping  animals  alive." 

"Look  at  it  this  way."  said  Kenneth  Antott. 
a  Unilever  director  who  is  president  of  tlie 
trade  association.  "We  need  each  other.  And 
your  American  companies  need  to  protest 
their  s-'ood  name.  As  It  is  now,  when  you  bt.y 
something  from  them,  you  never  know  what 
you're  going  to  get." 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  low  qttality  mid 
adiUteration  of  shipments,  lie  said: 

"If  it  isn't  international,  it's  poor  nwnage- 
uiejit." 

[The  New  York  Times,  June  17,  19751 
Gkain    Exponr    Stott    Found    Neglect    or 

Safett.  QuAi.rrT — AcRictn.TURE  Report  c>f 

'73  Said  Agenoy  Failed  to  Mret  Its  Obli- 
gations— Some  Shortcomings  Persist 
(By  William  Robbins) 

WAsriiNGTON.  Jxme  16. — Tiie  Agriculture 
Department's  internal  Investigative  agency 
found  two  years  ago  that  the  Grain  Division, 
which  is  responsible  for  assuring  the  safet\ 
and  quality  of  United  States  grahi  siiip- 
ments.  was  failing  to  meet  some  of  its  prin- 
cipal obligations.  Some  of  tho.se  sliortconi- 
Ings  have  still  not  been  corrected. 

The  problems  found  in  tlie  Grain  Division 
niuged  from  withholding  of  informatiou 
alwut  dangerously  contaminated  grain  to 
suggestions  of  coz.v  relations  lietween  Fed- 
eral oOicers  and  an  organization  of  major 
exporters. 

Tlie  Undhigs  were  part  of  a  lOa-page  rep.irt 
by  the  Office  of  tiie  Inspector  General,  an 
agency  tliat  has  since  been  divided  into  two 
luiits — the  Office  of  Investigation  and  the 
Oflice  of  Audits. 

Ervin  L.  Peterson,  administrator  of  tlie 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  wliose  Ju- 
risdicbion  include.?  tlie  Grain  Division,  com- 
mented when  asked  about  tlie  findngs  in  a 
copy  of  the  report  obtained  by  The  New 
York  Times: 

"I  think  you  could  say  that  wliat  we 
liaven't  corrected,  we're  well  on  the  way  to 
correcting. 

"That  report  was  the  genesis  of  my  clo«« 
and  continuing  surveillance  of  the  Graui 
DivLsion." 

He  also  paid  he  has  a.sked  for  the  audit 
shortly  after  taking  his  position  in  Jxme, 
1972. 

The  official,  who  is  retiring  this  month, 
said  he  had  immediately  begun  demanding 
managerial  "responses"  to  the  problems 
found  and  noted  that  he  had  recently 
shufBed  the  division's  top  management. 

Problems  In  the  Grain  Division  cited  in 
tlie  rep<H"t  Included  the  following: 

The  Grain  Division  was  holding  up  pro- 
posed instructions  to  inspectors  because  of 
objections  by  one  association  whose  principal 
members  were  large  grain-exporting  corpora- 
tion although  no  contact  had  been  made  with 
the  40  or  more  other  organi^iations  in  t)ie 
grain  trad©  wlio  vwjuld  t>e  affected. 

Federal  grain  inspectors  did  not  Inform 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  when  they 
found  grain  contaminated  witli  hazardous 
substances  although  the  withholding  of  the 
Information  permitted  such  grain  to  go  into 
mixtures  destined  for  httnian  ui^e. 

Tlie  division  did  not  produce  a  safety  code 
to  prevent  the  exposure  of  employes  to  health 
haiiards  In  fumigated  ship  holds.  Tlie  code 
is  still  pending  two  years  after  the  report  w».s 
Issued  and  about  a  year  after  a  worker  died 
after  exposure  in  a  fumigated  ship. 

An  inspection  regulation  allows  10  per  cent 
of  a  cargo  to  be  ofl-grade  grain  although  the 
practice  often  victimizes  some  foreign  buyers 
who  get  nothing  but  the  off-grade  portion 
while  paying  a  premium  price. 

Inspectors  wlio  are  licensed  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  but  employed  by  private 
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agencies  were  using  "luiapproved  shortcuts" 
and  in  some  ln.stances  were  giving  higher 
grades  to  grain  than  were  Justified. 

The  grain  inspection  system  is  part  of  an 
iiivestlgtkm  of  alleged  corruption  under  way 
in  New  Orleans  and  other  ports.  In  addition, 
the  handling  and  weighing  of  grain  are  being 
investigated  i)i  an  inquiry  that  has  turned 
up  evidence  of  bribery  and  large-scale  thefts. 

The  proposal  ttiat  the  report  found  was 
held  up  because  of  tnduRtry  objections  in- 
cluded plans  to  determine  luilformlty  in  ex- 
port, shiploads  of  grain. 

SOME  MATEKIAL  POISONOfS 

Tlie  report  shows  that  Uie  plairs  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  North  America  Export  Grain 
Association  but  dropped  becau.'-.e  "the  trade 
would  not  accept  them. " 

"Tiiere  are  approximately  40  '.rt.dc  orgaulr 
zations  other  than  the  NAEG.V"  on  tlie  divl- 
Mou's  mailing  list,  it  said. 

HeXen-ing  to  pi-obierns  ol  gr,-,;ii  eoiitaini:ia- 
tiou,  the  report  said: 

'Tt,  has  not  been  the  practice  of  tlie  Grain 
Division  to  inform  the  Ir'cod  and  Drug  ad- 
ministration of  grain  found  to  contaia  de- 
leterious substances  sucii  as  mcrciu'^  -treated 
kernels,  crotalorla  se<Kls.  ailatoxiii  or  adulter- 
ants such  as  rodent  e.vcelia  ;>.!C'  in:?ecl-dani- 
aged  kernels." 

Mercttry.  crotalnrla  .seeOa  auJ  uliatoxin  are 
poisonous. 

"Some  grain  iuspe<iion  bran>.b  jier.-jaiinel 
advised  that  they  had  been  verbally  instruct- 
ed not  to  volunteer  any  iniormatiou  to 
FDA.,"  the  report  sai'.l. 

"One  regional  office  director, '  the  report 
furtlier  said,  "Instructed  his  field  office  su- 
perN'iscs  net  to  volunteer  tiiy  iaiormaUon 
to  f  .D.A.,  nor  to  comply  wiia  F'.D_A.  requests 
for  grade  or  quality  iiUorm.<iik>:i. ' 

As  a  result,  the  report  said,  "the  grain  pio- 
diiccrs  or  elevators  are  able  if)  blend  tiic  con- 
taminated grr.in  >\lth  good  prai'i  or  dispose 
of  it  by  other  medns''  and  it  "could  be  used 
for  liuman  cc^^su/nptlon  even  t!iough  F.D.A. 
criteria  show  thc^e  condittoiis  prohibit  such 
use."  / 

Mr.  Petersoufsajd  he  had  i.is-.ifd  o'ders  to 
have  the  F.D.A.  iiifonucd  of  tiie  exi^tciice 
and  location  of  any  contaminated  grain. 

The  report  noted  that  "an  effective  safety 
program  ha.s  noi^been  estab-islxc*  and  im- 
plemented, particularly  with  respe.-'t  to  ex- 
amining fumigated  spaces"  plihough  the 
need  had  beeil  cited  In  a  previous  audit.  It 
cited  serious  (health  ha.'tards  v,hc:i  ."^onie  fu- 
ir.'.gant.s  had  Jieen  tu'^cd  and  rases  when  em- 
ployes had  become  111  after  entering  fn?n!- 
gatcd  sliip  holds. 

EXPERT    KNOWLXJJoi.    j.>(  KIN'ti 

"The  safety  officer  adviacd  that  the  safetv 
program  pi:obably  has  not  received  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  it  should  have  frcm  him 
becau.se^'^e  rioen  not  hare  the  needed  er- 
pertlse  'or  r'.ine  to  proper!:-  hn;i:3'.e  it,"  the 
report  .^airt. 

About  a  year  rftcr  ^^lc  report  w,>s  is.-.ued 
tho  Office  of  Inre.nlgat'o!''  was  asi:ed  to  in- 
vestigate the  death  of  a  v.orker  that  was 
attTlbttted  to  fumigation  of  grain  In  a  ship. 

Mr.  Peterson  said  that  a  ncv  safety  cede 
had  been  prepared  and  that  Its  !-5uance  wa^ 
pending. 

The  regulation  perr.iitthig  10  per  cent  of  a 
grahi  cargo  to  be  off  grade,  the  report  .said, 
allow;  an  elevator  operator  to  hold  back  his 
lower  grades  and.  once  he  kno'A  >  the  average 
for  The  re.st  of  the  cargo,  fill  the  last  pan  oi 
Che  hold  with  cheap  grain. 

'This,  hi  effect,  allows  an  elevator  to 
knowingly  blend  and  load  off-grade  sraln  • 
it  said. 

The  practice  is  belnti  protested  by  a  group 
of  European  grain-company  o.licial.s  now 
vlsitmg  Washhigton. 

In  many  instances,  the  report  said.  In- 
spectors were  taking  ".shorcir.s'-  and  grad- 


ing  too  few  samples  of  a  cargo.  Some  also 
gave  a  higher  grade  to  samples  that  contained 
slightly  more  broken  and  damaged  kernels 
and  more  foreign  matter  than  «-ere  allowed, 
it  was  said. 

Mr.  Peterson  said  today  he  had  attempted 
to  tighten  management  procedttres  after 
reading  the  report.  He  saW  he  had  provided 
young  as.sistants  for  the  division  dfrector  and 
finallv  had  asked  the  director  to  step  aside. 

OITFER    OVER    INSPECTION 

Ilia-,  executive,  Howard  H.  V.'oodworth, 
who  was  .tsked  to  change  positions  with  his 
deputy  director,  said  in  a  recent  interview 
that  he  attributed  the  action  to  a  conflict 
of  pei-.^onallties  and  a  oonjiict  of  philosophies 
with  Mr.  Peterson.  A  major  difference,  he 
said.  Involves  the  possible  merits  of  the  in- 
f:peetion  s%cicm,  wliicli  he  supports  and  Mr. 
Peterson  believes  sliould  be  changed. 

•  Its  not  peneot,  I  know,  but  I'\e  lived 
(■ith  it  and  I  know  its  ijalluiB  average,"  Mr. 
WoodAorth  said. 

He  contended  that,  in  geil^rjl,  tlie  system 
produced  good  graduig  aiid^j^ted  Uiat  it 
prcit'ided  a  chance  for  appe^l^-  from  hi- 
.'pe.n.ors'  rnilyses  "iiUs  our  court  sysitm.  ' 

But  ilr.  Woodworih  said  he  had  begini  to 
see  a  pattern  of  irregnlariiins  'lU  some  cle- 
vaioro"  in  the  last  few  \ears. 

David  ii.  Galliart,  liie  new  dil-ecior,  de- 
clined to  discuss  any  posiaibie  pattern  be- 
cause ol  the  current  ijivestlgaiioa  and  l)e- 
vAiise  of  the  sensitivity  of  bis  new  duties. 
Reicrriug  lo  problems  found  in  tiic  grain 
division  he  gave  a  ir;iu.-ier  liiL-.  opiiaiistic 
invitatici, : 

'    "Couie  ta.ici.  i  :iu   i.ike  •.?!io:'ier  look   j>.i   u.s 
;.i  ;ii>:.iil  a  year." 

I  Prom  tlif  Des  Moines  Re-^isi-r. 
June  IT.  197.^1 
VS.  ■\v.>n.M')  ON  Poor  Grain;  ErnoptAKs  Say 
Qt  ALT11-  FrRits  Sales— StN.ME  Unit,  BrTZ 

{Trif;  C H'PLAINTS 

•  By  Ja.iiev  Kisser* 

V.  AiHiNiTo.v.  D.C.— .\  team  o:  European 
letd  ctimpany  e.<ecut)ve.s  wained  here  Mcn- 
cl.iy  that  the  U.S.  sttnd;  to  lose  a  large  share 
r.f  lt.i  foreign  agncuniiral  markets  Isecanse  of 
ine  poor  quaiity  of  U.S.  grains  being  shipped 
abroad. 

Because  American  grain  frequently  arrives 
in  a  dirty  and  broken  condition.  Europeans 
iue  increasingly  tij-ning  to  Brazil.  ArgenUna 
r.nd  other  nations  \-m-  their  loru  and  soy- 
beans, even  though  prices  t;it:-i  oit^  are 
lilghu-,  Lhey  said.  ^'x. 

"vVe  are  alarmtd  at  tlie  quaiity  of  the  u!^ 
ccrn  that  lias  lx!en  coming  across."  said  Ken- 
neth Arnott  of  Great  Erliiiin  cxiiiulning  that 
British  feed  and  whLskey  niiikers  are  starting 
lo  buy  from  South  Africa  aiid  Aigentjiia. 

"jX  is  incredible  tliat  a  couairy  wiili  the 
tethnolot'y  auj  resources  to  put  a  man  on 
liie  moou  «urt  move  corn  from  the  UjB.  to 
Enr'-.pe  wiij-.oui  grinding  ii  into  duit,"  he 
said. 

HFADS.  FEDERATION 

.^niott  is  president  of  the  Federal  icii  of  Eu- 
ropean Feed  Compounders,  the  trade  orpnni- 
zation  to  which  tlie  visiting  Europeans  be- 
long. They  voiced  their  complaints  Mondav  to 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  to 
.Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Eutz  who,  Arnott 
said,  promised  to  "pull  every  string  in  sight 
lo  .see  that  something  is  done  about  this." 

The  Europeans  blamed  handling  at  U.S. 
grain  ports,  along  with  "ancient"  U.S.  grad- 
ing standards  which  encourage  addition  of 
foreign  materials  by  American  gi-aiii  com- 
panies, for  much  of  the  problem. 

Tliey  declined  to  express  their  views  on  the 
cturent  scandal  Involving  bribery  and  other 
corruption  In  UB.  grain  Inspection,  and  said 
their  trip  here  haA  been  planned  lonp  In  ad- 
vance of  diaclosnres  of  the  .scandal. 


.SA.MPLES    SHOWN 

Their  visit  was  co-ordhiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Soybean  Association  (ASA)  of  Hudson, 
la.,  which  Is  concerned  about  European  pur- 
chasers looking  to  BrazU  as  a  producer  of 
better  quality  soybeans  than  the  U.S.  Mauv 
Eu.ropean  countries  also  are  building  plants 
to  produce  tlieir  own  soybean  meal  from  the 
beans  they  buy.  because  of  dissati.sf action 
with  the  meal  purcliased  from  the  U.S. 

The  eight  Europeans  were  armed  with 
samples  of  O.S.  corn  and  soybeans,  and  with 
the  same  products  from  other  countries.  The 
U.S.  corn — which  they  cUimed  was  typical 
of  much  they  receive — was  broken  and  con- 
tained lar!r«"  amounts  of  corn  du.-t. 

Harold  Richard.  Western  Europe  director 
for  the  ASA.  .said  improper  processing  and 
rough  loading  in  the  U.S.  produces  the  brok- 
en rorn.  The  broken  kernel"!  oxidize  quickly, 
lo!.e  oils  and  acids,  and,  hi  the  case  of  corn- 
star(7h  laaiuifacttiiers  and  other  processor-, 
become   worthless,  he  said.     ' 

SOVaCAN    MEAL 

The  sfjup  displayed  for  the  Senate  .Vgri- 
'iUture    Committee    sample    bags    of    U.S. 
soybeans    whlcli    contained    burned    beans, 
pieces  of  corn.   saiaU  sticks   and   wiiat  ap- 
peared to  l-e  cockleburrs. 

Bill  Duncan,  an  official  of  Unilever  from 
Ireland,  raid  that  of  all  soybean  meal  shlp- 
n-ipiits  from  the  L\S.  to  Ireland  in  the  past 
'^'■i  years,  two-thirds  have  been  below  the 
reqvilred  44  per  cent  protein  content. 

"When  v.e  buy  .something,  we  don't  knov/ 
A  hat  were  going  to  get."  he  eald.  He  and 
others  in  t'ne  group  said  L.'azilian  so.vbeans 
are  uniformly  high  in  protein  and  iow  in 
useless  fibers. 

Duncjin  showed  a  reporter  a  file,  which 
lie  said  was  a  case  history  of  a  complain: 
ftbotit  8CU  tons  of  sorghum  received  la  Irt- 
land  from  the  U.S.  in  dirty,  substcndard 
condition,  with  excess  dust  and  discolored 
sraln. 

SLOW   TO    RFTLV 

Till-  ci:nip!jint  was  filed  In  .Irly,  1974.  bt.t 
apparoiuly  because  of  del.ays  at  the  U.S. 
Agriculture  Department,  no  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  the  U.S.  until  May,  1975.  The 
reply  said  no  rcpson  could  be  found  for  the 
change  in  quality  for  the  sorghum,  which 
iiad  been  inspected  and  found  satisf.ictory 
at  the  ilmc-  of  shipment. 

"When  you  have  this  danm  sort  of  th!n^■ 
^clng  on.  you  just  stop  buying  from  .Amer- 
i"a."  he  said. 

Arnott  .-^ald  many  European  buvers  do  not 
bother  to  file  complaints  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  for  the  tmsoiis  outlined  by 
Duncan 

"We  (onplfin  t3  the  U.S.  agricultural 
attache  aud  it  takes  three  months  or  more 
for  tlie  AgriculUtre  Department  to  tell  us 
everything  is  all  right,"  he  said,  "You  get  to 
the  poii'.t  of  .saylr<j,  "Why  wast*  our  time?'  ' 
i>.5.->EciioN-  s:;i-"P 
VS.  export  graicr  are  inspected  and  graded 
bv  inspei-tors  who  are  fedeifUly-licensed  bui 
who  are  emplo.ved  by  private  liispectioii 
a^f  •  tie.'.  Many  of  the  agencies  are  controlled  ' 
by  gniin.  shipping,  and  other  export  intor- 
etts.  The  Agriculture  Department  is  ijarred 
by  law  from  making  the  initial  inspections, 
but  is  supposed  to  oversee  the  work  of  the 
private  inspectors  and  investigate  com- 
plaints. 

Senator  Dkk  Claik  iDem.,  Iowa),  who  re- 
ceived the  Europeans  on  behalf  of  the  A:;ri- 
^ulture  Committee,  said  he  is  convinced  U.S. 
farmers  are  producing  a  quality  product. 
"But  something  is  happening  between  the 
point  of  production  and  the  point  of  deliv- 
ery," he  said. 

Ralph  Jackson,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  ASA,  called  for  revised  U.S.  grain  ^-ad- 
ing  standards  to  discourage  shipping  of  low- 
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quality  products.  H«  said  tlio  IT.S.  should 
station  Inspectors  at  foreign  receiving  ports 
to  help  check  on  the  quality  of  the  arriving 
grain  and  to  expedite  processing  oi  com- 
plaints. 

ELSVATOS  WASTK  "ADDED  TO  GRAINS" 

Export  grain  companies  ireqaentiy  add 
eraln  dust  and  inferior  or  low-grade  grains 
to  shiploads  of  corn,  wheat  and  soybeans 
which  they  send  abroad,  the  head  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  Grain  Division  of- 
fice la  New  Orleans.  La.,  said  Monday. 

Harlan  L.  Byan  said  the  practice  is  legal, 
although  foreign  pui'chasers  have  complained 
that  the  practices  are  leading  to  U.S.  grains 
being  of  lower  quality  than  those  from  other 
producing  nations.  Ryan  had  been  quoted  In 
some  press  accounts  as  denying  a  contention 
by  Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  lowat 
that  grain  shippers  deliljeraiely  add  dirt  and 
other  wastes  to  grain. 

But  Ryan  told  the  Register  that  he  had 
understood  Smith  to  mean  that  "dirt  In  the 
sense  of  earthy  materials"  was  being  tru<^Ml 
into  the  grain  elevators  and  added  to  grain 
shipments. 

Ryan  said  that  if  Smith  v,'as  reierring  to 
grain  dusts.  Chaff,  hulls,  and  other  wastes 
present  in  the  grain  elevators,  he  Is  right 
that  such  materials  are  regularlv  added  to 
the  export  grains. 

(From  The  Des  Moines  Tribune, 

June  17. 1975  J 

ADMrrs  U.S.  Fiems  Add  Grain  Dusr 

Washucotok,  D.C. — Export  grain  com- 
panies frequently  add  grain  dust  and  inferior 
or  lowgrade  grains  to  shiploads  erf  ccarn,  wheat 
and  soybeans  that  they  send  abroad,  the 
head  of  the  Agriculture  Department  Grain 
Division  otace  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  said  Mon- 
day. 

Harlan  L.  Ryan  said  the  practice  is  legal 
although  foreign  purchasers  have  complained 
(hat  the  practices  are  leading  to  VS.  grains 
being  of  lower  quality  than  those  from  other 
producing  nations.  Ryan  had  been  quoted 
in  some  press  accounts  as  denying  a  con- 
tention by  Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem., 
la.)  that  grain  shippers  deliberately  add  dirt 
■and  other  wastes  to  grain. 

But  Ryan  told  The  Tribune  that  be  had 
understood  Smith  to  mean  that  "dirt  in  the 
dense  of  earthy  materials"  was  being  trucked 
Into  the  grain  elevators  and  added  to  grnlu 
shipments. 

SKCUI,ARLT    ADDED 

Ryan  said  that  if  Smith  was  rererriug  to 
^^nrain  dusts,  chaff,  hulls,  and  other  wastes 
present  In  the  grain  elevators,  he  U  right 
that  such  materials  are  regularly  added  to 
the  export  grains. 

Meanwhile,  Representatives  of  the  Euro- 
t^ean  livestock  feed  industry  said  they  have 
iieen  assured  of  prompt  action  to  clean  up 
U.S.  grain  Inspection  procedures. 

The  slz-man  delegation,  representing  the 
Federation  of  European  Feed  Compounder?,, 
said  that  unless  the  quality  of  17 .S.  grain  and 
soybean  meal  is  improved  it  could  force  Eu- 
ropean buyers  to  look  elsewhere. 

Kenneth  Arnott,  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, told  reporters  after  a  meeting  vrlth 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  that  he 
could  understand  the  problems  associated 
with  harvesting  and  moving  vast  quantitks 
of  grain  and  meal  Into  export  channels. 

"RATHEK  DDT-ERENT" 

"Nevertheless,  we  have  to  accept  a  U.S. 
certificate  of  quaUty,  and  the  thing  that 
comes  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  ships' 
voyage  is  something  rather  different,"  Aniott 
."•aid. 

The  delegation  stressed  that  it  wa»  not 
here  specifically  to  engage  in  a  current  dis- 
pute over  U-8.  grain  standards  and  export  in- 
spections. The  trip,  the  Europeans  said,  had 
been  planned  since  late  last  year  to  see  U.S. 
farm  production  and  to  cheok  wl^h  ^i.tppl'.ers. 


Federal  Investigations  of  alleged  corrup- 
tion In  the  grain  l-ispectlon  system  have  pro- 
duced a  score  of  grand  Jury  Indictments.  A 
hearing  on  the  situation  has  been  called  by 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (Dem.,  Minn.) 
for  June  19. 

Arnold,  from  London,  said  Butz  "left  us 
ia  no  doubt  that  be  was  going  to  probe  this 
grain  inspection  Issue  very  thoroughly"  but 
.said  the  secretary  did  not  tpell  out  specific 
acMoiin. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  19,  1975| 

Shkritf  in  Louisiana  Is  Accused  by  Grain 

ExEcirrrvE 

Lapiace,  La.,  June  18.  The  sheriff  of  rural 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish  (county)  tried  to 
put  pressure  on  Cargill,  Inc.,  to  help  him  to 
aet  up  a  potentially  lucrative  grain  inspec- 
tion company,  according  to  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  memorandum. 

The  sheriff,  Lester  J.  Millet  Jr.,  according 
to  the  memorandum  told  Cargill  that  con- 
struction of  its  new  grain  elevator  In  Reserve 
would  be  halted  If  certain  demands  were  not 
met. 

The  memorandum,  a  copv  of  which  was  ob- 
tained by  Tlie  New  York  Times,  was  written 
March  20  by  C.  C.  Herndon,  the  assistant 
field  office  supervisor  of  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiu-e's  Grain  Division  here.  It  reports 
a  Cargill  executive's  assertion  that  Mr.  Mil- 
let led  a  group  seeking  influence  over  Car-. 
gJU's  hiring,  con.structlon  contracts,  barge 
towing  and  salaries,  in  addition  to  .seeking 
the  grain  Inspection  concession. 

The  executive.  Lief  Pedersen,  who  will  be 
superintendent  of  the  grain  elevator  when  It 
oi>ens  next  year  at  a  site  30  miles  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  New  Orleans,  reported 
that  Cargill  had  been  told  by  the  group  that 
"no  local  law  enforcement  agency  would  pro- 
tect the  company,"  according  to  the  memo- 
randum. 

AI.IECATION   DENIED 

Mr.  Millet  has  denied  the  allegation  and 
said  that  he  simply  asked  Cargill  to  provide 
Jobs  and  contracts  to  local  people  to  help  the 
area's  economy. 

He  also  denied  having  any  financial  in- 
terest In  the  Mississippi  River  Board  of 
Trade,  a  newly  founded  company  that  has 
applied  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
designation  as  the  grain  Inspection  agencv 
for  the  area  In  which  the  new  Cargill  elevator 
Is  situated. 

However,  J.  T.  Abshlre.  acting  head  of  the 
Inspection  branch  of  the  regulatory  unit  of 
the  grain  division  In  Hyattsvllle,  Md.,  said 
that  Mr.  Millet  had  offered  him  a  Job  in  the 
company. 

Mr.  Absblre's  office  Is  responsible  lor  draft- 
ing recommendations  of  Inspection  agencies 
for  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  reported  the  Job  offer  to  the  de- 
partment and  removed  himself  from  Involve- 
ment with  the  company's  application. 

L.  E.  Malone,  assistant  chief  of  the  Inspec- 
tion branch,  said  that  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Millet,  others  Involved  in  the  proposed  In- 
spection company  are  the  St.  Charles  Parish 
Assessor,  Clyde  Oisclair  and  Victor  E.  Brad- 
ley, Jr.,  a  lawyer  who  is  a  friend  of  the  two 
men  and  also  an  assistant  district  attorney 
for  the  area. 

Papers  filed  with  the  Louisiana  Secretarj- 
of  State's  office  indlcat-e  that  Mr.  Bradley 
13  the  sole  officer,  agent  and  incorporator  of 
the  15-month-old  company.  Mr.  Bradley  said 
that  Mr.  Millet  and  Mr.  Oisclair  had  no  In- 
volvement In  the  company.  Mr.  Oisclair  said 
that  he  had  no  comment  on  the  matter. 

The  role  of  private  grain  Inspection  agen- 
ciea  figtu-es  prominently  in  a  wide  Federal 
investigation  of  alleged  irregularities  and 
profiteering  In  the  weighing  and  grading  of 
grain  shipments  from  New  Orleans  and  other 
ports. 

The  author  of  the  raeiuorandum.  Mr. 
Herndon,  now  working   lor  the  grnin  (^i^  i- 


slon's  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  in  Belts- 
vllle,  Md.,  said  that  the  document  was  an 
accurate  report  of  Mr.  Pedersen's  remarks  in 
a  telephone  conversation  March  17. 

The  memorandum  states  that  Mr.  Hcrudon 
reported  Mr.  Pedersen's  remarks  to  P.bj. 
agents  and  to  his  sui>erior. 

Mr.  Millet  charged  that  a  continuhig 
Federal  Investigation  into  the  alleged  extor- 
tion of  businesses  and  riverfront  industrle.s 
111  the  parish.  Including  Cargill,  was  begun 
bv  the  United  States  Attorney's  office  in  New 
Orleans  because  of  complaints  by  Cargill. 

He  said  that  Cargill  was  seeking  retribu- 
tion for  his  refusal  to  accept  a  bribe,  in  the 
form  of  a  promised  campaign  contribution, 
in  an  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  act  against 
pickets  who  were  blocking  entrances  to  tlie 
construction  site  In  March. 

Cargill  officials  deny  that  they  ever  offered 
Mr.  Millet  a  bribe  or  campaign  contribution. 

Mr.  Millet  attributed  the  extortion  alle- 
gation to  other  companies  that  are  seeking 
designation  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ciUture  as  the  inspection  agency  for  the 
Cargill  facility. 

"Whoever  wants  me  indicted  wants  to  con- 
trol grain  Inspection,"  he  said,  adding  that 
he  stispected  persons  connected  with  esistlat; 
iiLspection  companies  of  giving  the  investi- 
gator hiformation  about  him. 

Mr.  Millet  acknowledged  that  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Bradley  to  Washington  in  the  first 
week  of  June  to  promote  the  application  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Board  of  Trade. 

The  two  visited  Representative  Gillls  W. 
I^ug,  who  represents  the  parish,  and  Sen- 
ator Russell  B.  Long.  Both  Congre.ssmen  safa 
that  they  liad  shown  Mr.  Millet  and  Mr. 
Bradley  the  routine  courtesies  hivolved  in 
helping  constituents  to  get  information  froi'i 
Federal  agencies. 

(From  the   Des   Moines   Register,   Jtuie   20. 

1975J 

USDA    Admits  Flaws  in  Grain  Inspkction 

System 

(By  James  Risser) 

Washincton.  D.C. — U.B.  Agriculture  De- 
piutment  officials  admitted  Thursday  there 
are  serious  deficiencies  In  the  Inspection  and 
grading  of  U.S.  export  grains,  and  Indicated 
they  soon  will  propose  a  complete  govern- 
ment takeover  of  the  inspections. 

Because  the  inspectors  are  employed  by 
private  organizations,  some  of  them  con- 
trolled by  grain  companies,  they  are  "par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  being  Influenced"  to 
put  false  grades  on  grain,  said  Undersecre- 
tary J.  Phil  Campbell. 

SENATE    IIC.MIINGS 

Campbell  testified  at  the  opening  day  oi 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, which  Is  investigating  a  grain  inspec- 
tion scandal  that  so  far  has  produced  2U 
indictments  of  individuals  and  companle'^ 
In  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Houston,  Tex. 

Otto  Collins,  of  tlie  department's  Office  of 
Investigation,  told  the  committee  that  his 
office's  investigation  includes  a  look  at  ex- 
ports elevators  in  all  major  port  cities.  "How 
far  It  will  go  up  through  the  elevators  to  toji 
management,  I  can't  say."  said  Collins. 

He  also  said  the  investigation  of  grain  in- 
.spectlon  and  grading  will  "move  Inland  inti^ 
the  Interior  warehouses  eventually." 

Much  of  the  hearing  involved  argimients 
as  to  whether  the  Agriculture  Department 
moved  quickly  enough  to  investigate  tlu- 
corruption  as  well  as  why  the  department 
has  not  previously  tried  to  refcrni  tlie  in- 
spection system. 

SENATOR    CLARK 

Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.,  Ia.)  said  the 
department  is  guilty  of  either  "buretucratii- 
ineptitude"  or  has  consciously  sided  with 
the  grain  companies  in  not  aggressively  in- 
vestigating complaints  about  Inspection. 

Seniiter    Hubert     H.     Humphrey     (Dem., 
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Minn.)  called  the  present  Inspection  system 
"an  outrage"  which  permits  "hanky-panky" 
between  grain  firms  and  the  inspectors. 

Agriculture  E>epartment  officials  who  ac- 
companied Campbell  to  the  hearing  admitted 
that: 

The  Department  has  done  nothing  to  re- 
solve apparent  confllcts-of -Interest,  In  which 
inspectors  work  for  boards  of  trade  and 
other  organizations  owned  or  operated  by 
grain,  shipping,  and  other  business  inter- 
ests. 

Federal  licensing  of  grain  weighers  Is  "a 
paper  exercise"  that  provlde^^  U.S.  overseas,^ 
customers  with  "no  guaj?«mee;  of  the  Si^exf- 
racy  of  the  weights"  of  the  graj^  they  receive. 

The  Agriculture  DeparYmenKhas  actejf  as 
"passive  referee"  In  the  lnspectlon"imd  grad- 
ing process.  Reducing  Its  own  surveilWice  of 
the  inspectors  even  while  U.S.  grain  exports 
were  booming. 

Until  the  current  scandal  broke  the  de- 
partment had  refrained  from  trying  to 
change  the  Inspection  system  because  of 
grain  Industry  opposition  to  federal  Uispec- 
tors. 

Nevertheless,  Campbell  argued  that  the  de- 
partment moved  aggressively  in  1963  as  soon 
as  it  learned  of  inspectors  taking  bribes  and 
other  possible  corruption. 

CITES    FOOT    DRAGGING 

However,  Humphrey  accused  the  depart- 
ment of  dragging  its  feet  and  of  hushing  up 
problems  In  grain  Inspection  activities.  He 
said  the  agriculture  committee  had  never 
received  any  departmental  requests  for  cor- 
rective legislation,  and  was  holding  the  hear- 
ings solely  In  response  to  disclosures  In  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  the  New  York  Times 
about  the  inspection  scandal. 

He  warned  the  department  against  "any 
cover-up  or  whitewash"  and  said  inspection 
deficiencies  could  Imperil  the  $l2.5-bllllon-a- 
year  U.S.  overseas  grain  market. 

Campbell  also  was  challenged  by  Senator 
Clark,  who  noted  that  one  department  offi- 
cial had  warned  In  1969  that  grain  inspectors 
might  be  taking  bribes.  The  report,  from 
John  A.  Browning,  chairman  of  the  grain  di- 
vision board  of  appeals  and  review,  was  first 
disclosed  by  The  Register  May  11. 

The  report  was  based  on  Browning's  dis- 
cussions with  European  grain  buyers,  who 
told  him  It  was  commonly  believed  American 
grain  Inspectors  were  taking  under-the-table 
payments. 

NOT    FORWARDED 

Campbell  told  the  senators  the  report  had 
apparently  not  been  forwarded  to  tc^  de- 
partment officials. 

Campbell,  and  Ervln  L.  Peterson,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
said  the  department's  investigation  began 
with  an  internal  audit  of  grain  inspection 
operations  In  April,  1973,  and  was  later  com- 
bined with  a  separate  mvestlgatlon  that  had 
been  started  by  the  FBI. 

Senator  Clark  demanded  that  the  depart- 
ment report  to  the  committee  on  the  out- 
come of  several  cases  cited  in  the  audit — 
among  them  a  proposed  Investigation  of  Cook 
Industries,  Inc.,  one  of  the  nation's  half- 
dozen  large  grain  firms. 

The  investigation  sought  in  1972  by  the 
grain  division  Involved  eight  apparent  vio- 
lations of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  by 
the  Cook  firm  and  by  Its  elevator  manager 
at  Reserve,  La.,  the  audit  says. 

Clark  said  a  subsequent  departmental 
memorandum  last  October  indicated  that  the 
Investigation  was  being  dropped  for  lack  of 
evidence. 

AUDIT    DROPPED 

The  memorandum,  written  by  Richard  P. 
Bartlett,  Jr.,  a  deputy  adminLstrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  said  the 
grain  division  had  been  unable  to  pursue 
the  probe  because  the  department's  Office  of 
Audit  had  dropped  plans  for  an  audit  of 


Cook's  records  and  because  the  grain  divi- 
sion was  unable  to  develop  enough  evidence 
on  Its  own. 

The  audit  also  describes  a  November,  1972, 
incident  at  a  Continental  Grain  Co.  elevator 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at  which  unsampled  and 
uninspected  grain  was  loaded  aboard  ships. 

After  samples  of  grain  were  taken,  other 
grain  was  added,  and  In  the  case  of  one  soy- 
bean shipment  the  ve.ssel  actually  was  load- 
ed with  16  per  cent  corn,  the  audit  says. 

In  addition,  the  audit  called  for  "more 
effective  supervision  of  licensed  Inspectors " 
at  the  Farmers  Export  Elevator,  Ama.  La., 
saying  that  some  grain  shipments  may  have 
been  short-weighted  and  some  "off-grade" 
grain  loaded  aboard  ships. 

Undersecretary  Camptiell  said  that  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  Humphrey,  giving  the  Agri- 
culture Department  emergency  powers  to 
deal  with  the  scandal,  including  taking  over 
inspection  from  certain  inspection  agencies, 
is  unnecessary. 

He  promised  that  the  department  will 
"very  quickly"  send  up  Its  suggestions  for  a 
government  Inspection  system.  He  said  he 
Is  leaning  toward  a  system  similar  to  that 
for  meat  In-spectlon,  In  which  federal  agents 
do  the  Inspection  unless  a  state  govern- 
ment demonstrates  it  has  an  equally  good  In- 
spection system.  In  which  case  state  employes 
do  the  work.  In  either  ca.se,  private  ln.spec- 
tlon  agencies  would  be  eliminated. 

Of  the  111  present  Inspection  agencies,  23 
now  are  operated  by  states.  The  rest  are  run 
by  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
grnin  exchanges,  and  by  private  Individuals. 

(From  the  Des  Moines  Tribune. 

June  20,  1975] 

Inspection  Of  Grain  Not  Supervised 

Washington,  D.C. — An  Agriculture  De- 
partment report  written  after  the  Nlcara- 
guau  government  complained  about  the  poor 
quality  of  grain  from  the  United  States 
conceded  that  the  federal  government  failed 
to  supervise  the  Inspection  of  the  loading 
operation. 

The  grain  had  been  loaded  at  the  Public 
Elevators  Co.  in  New  Orleans  where  three 
federally  licensed  in.«pectors  were  employed 
before  they  were  indicted  on  corruption 
charges. 

The  director  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  grain  division,  which  oversees  the 
Inspection  program,  said  the  failure  to  su- 
pervise the  inspection  when  the  1972  Nlca- 
raguan  purchase  was  loaded  from  the  grain 
elevator  to  the  ship  was  a  coincidence. 

"The  chances  are  good  that  the  next  day 
we  were  in  there,"  David  R.  Galliart  who  took 
over  the  Job  June  1.  said  Thursday. 

But  Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.  La.)  said 
he  has  seen  no  evidence  that  additional  su- 
pervisors had  been  assigned  to  handle  sur- 
veillance at  the  elevator. 

Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  foreign  agriculture  policy,  which 
Is  investigating  the  grain  Inspection  scandal 
and  the  Agriculture  Department's  re^jonse 
to  allegations  of  corruption,  including 
bribery,  among  the  Inspectors. 

Galliart  said  Thusday  that  "100  per  cent 
surveillance"  at  the  elevators  vyas  rarely  per- 
formed. "I  would  dare  say  we  have  supervised 
inspection  activities  there  In  every  week  of 
the  year,  but  not  every  day  or  every  hour, " 
he  said. 

But  Ervln  L.  Peterson,  administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  acknowl- 
edged that  "the  supervision  Is  not  adequate. 
We  have  been  deficient." 

The  supervisors  are  federal  employes  who 
perform  surveillance  of  the  inspectors.  The 
inspectors  operate  under  a  federal  licensing 
program,  but  are  hired  by  private  firms, 
boards  of  trade  or  state  agencies. 

About  $12.5  billion  In  grain  is  shipped  an- 
nually to  foreign  purchasers. 

The    Agriculture   Department    probe    was 


swamped  by  complaints  from  Nicaragua  that 
a  shipment  of  com  purchased  In  the  United 
States  and  sent  to  •  •  •  Nicaragua  In  No- 
vember, 1972,  contained  foreign  material  and 
had  been  misgraded  by  the  inspector  when 
it  was  loaded  aboard  the  ship  in  New  Oreaus. 

The  report  In  general  found  that  the  corn 
had  been  graded  properly. 

The  complaint  was  1  of  55  that  have 
been  received  regarding  the  quality  of  for- 
eign grain  shipments  In  the  past  10  years, 
according  to  statements  made  at  the  Thurs- 
day hearUig. 

Department  officials  said  that  all  but  three 
had  been  cleared  up. 

I  From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  June  21, 
1976] 

Errors  Sfen  in  Records  of  Shipments 

Key  Part  of  Probe  in  New  Orleans 
(By  James  Risser) 
Washington,  D.C. — U.S.  AgriciUture  De- 
partment (USDA)  records  show  that  a  New 
Orleans.  La.,  grain  elevator  operator  by  Cook 
Industries,  Inc.,  apparently  exported  18.6 
niUllou  bushels  more  grain  than  It  received 
over  a  three-year  period. 

The  figures  obtained  by  The  Register  cover 
grain  received  and  grain  shipped  out  from 
Cooks  Bayside  elevator  during  1971,  1972 
and  1973. 

Official  inspection  certificates  Indicate  that 
the  elevator  received  barges,  trucks  and  rail- 
road cars  containing  338.2-mUIlon  bushels 
during  the  three  years,  but  shipped  out  356.8- 
million  bushels. 

WON'T  respond 

Ccok  Officials  In  New  Orleans  and  at  corpo- 
rate headquarters  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  did 
not  respond  to  repeated  attempts  to  contact 
them  about  the  figures. 

Daniel  X.  WUlis.  chief  Inspector  for  the 
Destrehan  Board  of  Trade  which  Inspects, 
grades  and  weighs  grain  at  the  Cook  eleva- 
tor, said  of  the  figures:  "I  don't  know  how 
that  could  be  possible."  But  he  said  he  was 
"too  busy"  to  check  whether  the  figures 
match  those  kept  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sources  close  to  the  current  New  Orleans 
Eiain  inspection  Investigation  said  discrep- 
ancies between  grain  received  and  exported 
by  several  large  export  elevators  are  key  parts 
of  the  probe  Into  possible  mlswelghlng  and 
theft  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  grain. 
"Weighing  is  where  the  big  money  Is,"  said 
one  source. 

USDA  department  officials  admit  that  fed- 
eral supervision  of  the  weighing  process  and 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  scales  themselves  is 
virtually  non-existent.  One  official  told  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Thursday  that 
licensing  of  weighers  Is  "a  paper  exercise." 

Federal  agents  have  obtained  the  records 
of  the  Cook  firm,  the  Bimge  Corp.,  and  pos- 
sibly other  grain  exporters.  It  was  learned. 
They  also  have  examined  the  books  of  the 
USDA's  Transportation  and  Warehouse  Di- 
vision regional  office  In  Memphis,  which 
licenses  grain  weighers  at  New  Orleans  and 
other  southern  grain  elevators. 

GRAND     JURY 

A  federal  grand  Jury  Is  expected  to  resume 
hearing  testimony  next  Tuesday,  and  more 
indictments  are  expected  soon.  A  total  of  20 
individuals  and  companies  in  New  Orleans 
and  in  Houston,  Tex.,  have  been  Indicted  to 
date  on  charges  of  bribery  or  other  corrup- 
tion. 

There  have  been  persistent  reports  during 
the  course  of  the  Investigation  that  some 
elevators  have  "short-weighted"  shipments 
of  grain  they  load  onto  export  vessels.  Thus, 
the  export  Inspection  certificate  Issued  by 
the  Inspection  agency  at  the  elevator  would 
show  more  grain  loaded  onto  the  ship  than 
actually  was  aboard. 

A  persistent  pattern  of  such  shipments 
could  produce  an  "overage"  In  the  elevator— 
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ageuis  are 
f  ^evator  and 
ho^ld  barge.s 
spoilt  elevator 
'  ;t  Irivolved  iu 


that  is,  more  grain  on  hand  than  should  be 
there  acooitUng  to  the  records  of  grain  com- 
ing in  and  going  oat. 

The  overage,  sources  said,  could  be  sold 
by  the  elevator,  which  would  then  have  been 
paid  tnice  tor  the  grain.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, It  la  believed  that  the  short-weighted 
grain  was  stolen  by  either  elevator  or  inspec- 
tion agency  personnel,  or  both,  t^d  srfd  elbf- 
where. 

One  source  said  that  fed< 
looking  into  a  possible  ring 
inspection  agency  personnel 
of  grain  are  diverted  frmn  an 
into  a  small,  nearby  elevator 
overseas  trade.  The  small  elevatbrthen  sold 
the  grain  and  thoee  included  in  the  scheme 
divided  the  money,  the  source  said. 

False  certificates  were  issued  to  cover  up 
the  fact  that  the  grain  was  not  actu.illy 
loaded  into  the  export  elevator. 

Grain  export  elevators  in  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere  have  their  grain  inspected,  graded 
and  weighed  by  inspectors  who  hold  licenses 
from  the  USDA,  but  who  are  employed  by 
boards  of  trade  and  other  private  organisa- 
tions. 

The  Destrehan  board  of  trade  for  example, 
which  provides  inspection  services  at  both 
the  Cook  and  Bunge  elevators,  is  owned  by 
Bryan  J.  Lehmann,  Jr.,  a  former  Louisiana 
state  legislator. 

PEREZ    LINK 

Another  agency  said  to  be  under  scrutiny 
by  federal  agents,  the  Delta  Weighing  and 
Inspection  Bureau,  Is  owned  by  Attorney 
Sidney  W.  Provensal.  Jr.,  a  lawyer  closely 
associated  with  Leander  Perez,  the  powerful 
political  boss  of  Plaquemines  parish. 

The  Delta  agency  inspects  grain  at  the 
MlsslBSlppl  River  Grain  Elevator  Co. 

At  various  times,  the  Cook,  Bunge,  and 
Mississippi  river  grain  elevators  have  been 
put  under  round-the-clock  supervision  by 
the  USDA'a  grain  division  office  in  New 
Orleans  because  of  concern  about  possible 
improper  practices  there. 

Operations  at  the  Cook  Elevator  were 
discussed  briefly  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  Thursday,  where  it 
was  disclosed  that  a  1973  USDA  audit  of 
grain  inspection  contains  references  to  a 
proposed  "investigation  of  Cook  Uidu&tries." 

VIOLATIONS   SZXN 

The  Investigation  sought  by  the  grain 
divlsiion  In  1962  centered  arotxnd  "eight 
apparent  violations  of  the  U.S.  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  that  may  have  been  c<Hnmitted  by 
the  Cook  Indiistries. 

THE   PROBE 

The  Investigation  was  sought  by  the  de- 
partment's gram  division  in  Cook  Inc.,  and 
their  elevator  manager  at  Bayslde  Elevator 
Oompany.  Iteserve.  Lotdslana  (near  New  Or- 
leans) .  the  audit  said. 

Mel  L.  Hibbets,  who  was  the  elevator 
manager  at  the  time,  did  not  respond  to  tele- 
phone Inquiries  by  The  Register.  He  Is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Cook  Grain  Division, 
in  charge  of  operations  and  engineering,  at 
the  firm's  Memphis  headquarters. 

According  to  a  subsequent  departmental 
memorandum  turned  up  by  Senator  Dick 
Clark  (Dem.,  la.)  the  USDA  office  of  ai^it 
did  not  ptirsue  an  examination  of  Cook 
Records  because  "information  now  avail- 
able is  not  suiBclent  to  show  willful  neglect." 

One  USDA  soxirce  told  The  Register,  how- 
ever, that  the  Cook  Investigation  is  not 
closed.  The  source  said  the  probe  includes 
a  check  of  Cook's  "Inventory  reduction 
sheets"  In  which  amotmts  of  grain  In  and 
out  of  the  elevator  do  not  match. 

Tlie  source  also  said  the  request  for  an 
investigation  of  the  firm  Involved  claims 
that  a  Destrehan  board  of  trade  Inspector 
was  ordered  by  a  Cook  official  not  to  Issue 
»  olMMllnMS  oertlflcate  to  a  ah^  which  had 
arrived  at  the  Cook  dock  to  be  loaded.  The 
reason  was  said  to  be  that  the  firrrt  did  not 


have  enough  grain  in  the  elevator  to  load 
the  ship  with  the  amoimt  of  grain  it  had 
contracted  to  sell. 

Another  shipload  of  grain  being  sold  by 
Cook  was  involved  In  an  incident  in  1973 
that  ted  to  the  Indictment  of  a  Destrehan 
grain  sampler,  Lawrence  J.  Berthelot. 

According  to  the  grand  jury  indictment 
Issued  laKt  Axigust,  Berthelot  improperly 
sampled  com  b«bg  loaded  aboard  the  M.  V. 
BeUuv  at  the  Cook  elevator  Nov.  38,  1973. 
Berthelot  pleaded  guilty  to  one  count  of 
improper  .sampling,  and  another  count  of 
pwjury  was  dtsml>sed.  He  received  a  fine 
and  probation. 

SOfR    CORN 

Accordiug  to  USDA  officials,  soiir  corn  was 
being  loaded  aboard  the  ship  but  was  not 
reflected  In  the  corn  samples  taken  by 
Berthelot  to  be  used  In  grading  the  grain. 
The  incident  came  to  light  when  a  USDA 
supervisory  inspector  discovered  the  bad 
corn  and  stopped  the  loadhig. 

rSDA     RECORDS 

USDA  records  examined  by  The  Register 
show  grain  received  and  shipped  each  month 
from  the  4.5  million-bushel  capacity  Cook 
elevator. 

In  some  month.s,  grain  received  exceeded 
grain  shipped  and  In  other  months,  the  situa- 
tion was  reversed.  But  over  the  entire  three- 
year  period,  the  records  Indicate,  exports  ex- 
ceeded grain  received  by  18.6  million  bushels. 

If  1971  Is  eliminated,  and  only  1972  and 
1973  figures  are  used,  the  difference  is  even 
greater — 23.6  mlUlon  bushels — because  in 
1071  grain  received  was  somewhat  greater 
than  grain  sent  out. 

Doing  the  calculations  a  different  way. 
using  federal  fiscal  years,  the  Cook  elevator 
between  July,  1970,  and  June,  1974,  exported 
21.4  million  bushels  more  than  it  received 
diu:ing  the  period. 

Federal  sources  said  that  over  such  a  period 
of  time,  the  amount  of  grain  received  and 
the  amotuit  shipped  should  very  nearly 
balance.  One  source  said  the  large  difference 
could  be  accounted  for  only  by  short- weight- 
ing, by  thefts,  or  by  unusually  faulty  record- 
keeping. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1975) 
WrrNESSES  IN  Grain  Corrcttion  Inquibv 
Live  in  Fear  for  Their  Lives 
(By  William  Robbins) 
Jew  Orleans,  June  20. — ^Fear  has  gripped 
the  men  and  their  families  who  have  be- 
come entangled  in  the  spreading  investiga- 
tion into  alleged  corruption  In  the  handling, 
weighing  and  grading  of  grain  in  major 
American  p>ort3. 

"My  husband  would  wind  up  in  the  river, 
I'd  be  a  widow  and  my  children  would  be 
fatherless  If  he  ever  tells  you  what  he  knows," 
the  wife  of  an  indicted  former  grain  inspec- 
tor here  told  a  reporter. 

Whether  the  threats  are  real  or  imagined, 
some  witnesses,  as  well  as  targets  of  the  in- 
vestigation, now  live  in  fear  for  their  safety 
or  of  the  loes  of  either  their  freedom  or  their 
livelihoods.  Some  have  "gone  underground," 
In  the  words  of  one  source  close  to  the  inves- 
tigation. 

The  names  are  withheld  out  of  regard  for 
their  lives. 

A  former  Federal  grain  Inspector  has  moved 
twice  after  bearing  that  hired  killers  are 
looking  for  him.  He  has  left  his  family  for 
their  own  safety,  keeps  his  whereabouts  a 
secret  even  from  close  friends  and  rides  In 
hit  automobile  with  a  pistol  in  his  lap. 

PLEA   FOR   ANONTMnr 

A  former  ship  captain  who  first  exposed 
bribery  in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  pleading 
to  have  his  role  disguised,  said,  "Man,  Fve 
got  to  walk  those  docks  at  night." 

Afeauwhile,  managerial  employees  and  for- 
mer employes  of  some  elevator.s,  respected 
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members  of  their  commtmitles,  fear  the  legal 
penalties  and  disrepute  If  the  manipulations 
they  apparently  were  willing  to  practice  to 
advance  their  careers  finally  become  known. 

Twenty  Indictments  have  been  returned  in 
New  Orleans  and  Hou-ston,  most  of  them  for 
bribery  of  licensed  grain  inspectors.  Other.s 
Involve  a  theft  scheme.  Improper  grain  sam- 
pling, and  the  use  of  improper  influence  on 
an  Inspector.  The  spreading  investigation  is 
now  looking  Into  weighing  and  thefts  of 
grain,  with  Investigators  looking  higher  Into 
corporate  structures  for  evidence  of.  irregu- 
larities. 

Problems  with  United  States  grain  have  led 
to  many  complahits  from  foreign  buyers  awi 
fears  in  this  country  of  serious  damage  to 
the  United  States'  position  In  the  importart, 
grain  export  trade. 

The  former  Federal  grain  Inspector  was 
employed  at  one  time  at  a  New  Orleans  ele- 
vator but  he  left,  according  to  associates,  be- 
cause he  was  unhappy  over  the  irregularltlps 
he  v.as  ordered  to  practice. 

JOINEO    ACKICITLTX7R^.    ttnit 

After  that  experience  he  joined  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Grain  Division  to  be- 
come one  of  the  Federal  supervising  Inspec- 
tors who  spot-check  the  work  of  federally 
licensed  inspectors  who  work  for  private 
agencies. 

And  because  of  his  experience,  according 
to  an  associate,  "he  could  go  right  to  the 
trouble  spots — they  hated  him." 

It  was  he  who  discovered  a  ship  loaded  with 
sour  corn,  a  finding  that  was  said  to  have 
cost  the  loading  company  as  much  as  $1- 
million  In  lost  values,  lost  time  and  de- 
murrage on  ships  and  barges  delayed  in 
loading  and  luiloadlng. 

The  Federal  Inspector  was  badgered  by  re- 
ports to  his  superiors  from  the  employes 
whom  he  checked,  charging  him  with  a  va- 
riety of  misdeeds,  and  by  rumors  that  a 
"contract"  was  out  to  disable  him  by  break- 
ing both  his  kneecaps,  other  figures  in  the 
Investigation  say. 

"We'd  talk  about  It  when  he'd  come 
aroimd,  just  to  watch  the  expression  on  his 
face."  an  Indicted  former  Inspector  said.  "Id 
.say  he  looked  concerned." 

RUMORS  INVESTIGATED 

The  Agriculture  Department's  Office  of  In- 
vestigation looked  Into  the  rumors  but  re- 
ported finding  no  grounds  for  them. 

The  Federal  inspector,  a  former  policeman, 
has  told  an  associate  he  now  has  more  evi- 
dence that  the  threat  was  real. 

"He's  no  coward,  and  he's  not  Imagining 
V.  hat  he  says,"  the  associate  said. 

He  told  the  same  associate  that  he  carrle.s 
a  pistol  In  his  lap  In  his  automobile  and  his 
fingers  tighten  on  the  grip  whenever  a  car 
pulls  up  beside  him. 

Present  Federal  Inspectors  have  reported 
being  Intimidated  by  "jostling"  on  a  man- 
lift — a  cage  that  rises  to  the  high  reaches  of 
a  grain  elevator.  The  "jostling"  was  the  rapid 
switching  on  and  off  of  the  master  control 
in  a  hidden  room.  The  practice  Is  said  to 
put  a  dangerous  strain  on  the  cables. 

Others  have  had  their  tires  slashed,  and 
one  told  a  reporter  he  had  been  warned 
that  It  was  not  safe  to  walk  around  an  eleva- 
tor at  night,  a  duty  that  his  job  requires 
him  to  perform. 

SIMILAR  WARNING 

One  client  of  an  elevator,  now  engaged  In 
a  legal  dispute  with  its  managers,  has  re- 
ported getting  a  similar  warning  when  he 
visited  to  try  to  oversee  the  handling  of  his 
own  grain. 

An  attorney  for  the  elevator  when  asked 
about  the  alleged  Intimidation  said,  "The 
waterfront  is  not  the  Bolshol  Ballet,  you 
know.  These  are  tough  guys  and  they  don't 
like  those  creeps  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  looking  over  their  shoulders." 

The  former  ship  captain,  who  overheard 
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an  offer  of  a  bribe  to  a  grain  inspector  for 
approval  of  a  ship's  hold  for  grain  loading, 
was  reported  to  have  been  the  source  of  in- 
formation that  led  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  expose  the  practice  of  such 
bribery,  which  apparently  had  become  wide- 
spread. 

Although  the  captain's  name  had  not  been 
used  In  a  report  on  the  event  he  called  a 
reporter  to  express  his  concern. 

THE    DOCKS    AT    NIGHT 

"I'd  appreciate  a  correction,"  he  said.  "I 
didn't  tell  the  F.B.I.  I  told  my  boss  and  he 
told  the  F.B.I.  Man.  I've  got  to  walk  those 
docks  at  night." 

At  least  two  men  with  knowledge  of  the 
csise  have  "gone  underground,"  according  to 
a  .source  close  to  the  Investigation  here. 

One  of  the  men,  said  to  be  a  key  witness, 
reportedly  fears  for  his  life  U"  he  should  let 
his  whereabouts  be  known. 

Some  managerial  employes  of  elevators  as 
well  as  private  agencies  who  employ  grain 
Inspectors  are  reportedly  targets  of  investi- 
gation for  a  variety  of  suspected  offenses. 

The  lightest  penalties  some  of  them  are 
said  to  face  could  be  summary  suspension  if 
strong  cases  are  developed  against  them — an 
eventuality,  along  with  accompanying  disre- 
pute, almost  as  serious  as  legal  penalties  for 
Individuals  who  have  long  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  their  neighbors. 

And  on  the  fringe  of  the  current  case  in 
the  ports  is  a  1973  case,  which  still  has  not 
been  closed,  involving  suspected  manipula- 
tion of  samples  used  for  the  grading  of  grain 
at  an  inland  elevator.  In  that  case,  the  ele- 
vator superintendent  is  the  brother  of  the 
chief  Inspector  of  the  agency  that  must  grade 
the  elevator's  products. 

Nothing  but  possible  embarrassment  ap- 
parently faces  a  Federal  official  who  had 
ruled  that  the  relationship  constituted  no 
conflict  of  Interest. 

[From  The  New  York  Times.  June  25.  1975] 

Two   Major    Grain    Companies    Reportedly 

Under  Inquiry 

(By  William  Robblns) 

Washington,  June  24. — Two  of  the  world's 
largest  grain  companies  and  an  American 
affiliate  of  a  third  company  have  become 
subjects  in  a  spreading  investigation  into 
the  grain-export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  sources  close  to  the  inquiry. 

The  companies  are  the  Bunge  Corporation 
and  Cook  Industries.  Inc.,  which  are  among 
six  corporations  with  worldwide  operations 
that  are  said  to  control  80  per  cent  of  the 
world's  grain  shipments,  and  Mississippi 
River  Grain  Elevator,  Inc. 

Mississippi  River  Grain  Elevator  Is  owned 
by  Seraflno  Ferruzzi  of  Ravenna,  Italy.  Mr. 
Ferruzzl  Is  a  major  figure  In  soybean  proc- 
essing abroad  and  owns  substantial  other 
United  States  interests.  Including  banking 
and  vast  tracts  of  land  recently  purchased 
In  North  Carolina. 

POINTS  UNDER  STUDY 

The  Investigation,  which  began  early  last 
year  with  allegations  of  bribery  in  ship  In- 
spections and  subsequent  indictments, 
moved  into  alleged  corruption  in  the  han- 
dling, weighing  and  grading  of  ^aln.  Fed- 
eral agents  are  now  looking  Into  questions 
of  any  possible  corporate  responslbUlty  and 
any  possible  Involvement  by  company 
officials. 

A  key  question  under  study  is  whether 
grain  is  being  shipped  abroad  with  weights 
and  grades  overstated.  Such  practices  could 
lead  to  subsUntlally  increased  profits  for  a 
company  employing  them. 

In  the  case  of  Bunge,  which  Is  based  in 
New  York  City,  Investigators,  including 
agents  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Agriculture  Department's  Office  of 
Investigation,  have  reportedly  been  auditing 


the  grain  (derations  of  the  company's  New 
Orleans  Division. 

Agents  are  reported  to  have  taken  testi- 
mony from  employes  accusing  their  su- 
periors of  involvement  in  alleged  irregulari- 
ties, and  some  middle-management  em- 
ployes and  former  employes  have  pointed 
higher  into  the  corporate  structiwes,  ac- 
cording to  the  sources. 

The  Bunge  investigation  is  reported  to  be 
near  completion.  It  could  not  be  learned 
how  advanced  the  other  reported  investiga- 
tions might  be. 

Key  testimony  in  the  current  phase  of  the 
investigation  is  reported  to  have  been  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  grain- 
theft  rings  operatmg  on  a  large  scale  with 
high  profits  within — and  against — New 
Oileans  grain  elevat&rs  of  each  at  the  three 
companies. 

MANY  REPORTEDLY  IMPLICATED 

Many  individuals,  lucludlng  a  tugboat 
captain  and  a  barge  company  employe,  as 
well  a.s  a  New  Orleans  local  grain  company 
said  to  be  operating  as  a  "fence, "  are  alleged 
to  have  been  implicated  in  the  reportedly 
called  thefts. 

The  method  alleged  to  have  been  used 
was  the  short-weighting  of  Incoming  barges 
and  rail  cars  until  overages  of  grain  in  the 
elevators  were  great  enough  to  cover  diversion 
of  barges,  to  the  allegedly  cooperating  local 
company,  which  in  turn  was  said  to  have 
sold  it  to  still  another  local  elevator. 

Some  railroads '  and  shippers  have  long 
complained  about  the  weights  recorded  at 
several  New  Orleans  area  elevators.  About 
$24-million  was  paid  by  railroads  last  year  on 
claims  for  lost  grain  besides  additional  claims 
for  losses  in  soybeans  and  proces.sed  grain 
products. 

The  main  focus  of  the  Inquiry  is  In  New 
Orleans,  where  Gerald  J.  Galllnghouse, 
United  States  Attorney,  and  Cornelius  R. 
Heusel.  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
are  coordhiating  the  work  of  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Office  of  Investigation 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  in- 
vestigation has  spread  to  Houston  and  report- 
edly other  major  grain  ports. 

Department  of  Agriculture  documents 
show  that  the  agency's  Office  of  Investigation 
was  asked  by  the  Grain  Division  on  Dec.  14, 
1973,  to  study  suspected  "grain  Inspection 
irregularities  in  the  New  Orleans  circuit." 

TWO    EARLY    INQUIRIES 

The  request  cited  two  preliminary  investi- 
gations by  the  Grain  Division  and  listed  sus- 
pected violations  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  by  Bunge.  Cook  and  "official 
inspection  personnel"  of  the  Destrehan 
Board  of  Trade,  the  private  agency  that  in- 
spects their  grain. 

Bryan  J.  Lehman  Jr.,  president  of  Destre- 
han, did  not  return  a  telephone  call  seeking 
comment. 

According  to  another  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment document,  the  ensuing  investigation 
by  the  Office  of  Investigation  has  been 
merged  with  the  larger  Federal  Inquiry  Into 
the  grain  Industry. 

The  Grain  Division's  request  said  that  the 
Inspectors  "may  have  violated"  the  act  by 
accepting  "gratuities  from  Bunge  Corporation 
and  Cook  industries,"  issuing  false  grading 
certificates  and  accepting  "money  or  other 
considerations,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
neglect  or  Improper  performance  of  duty," 
and  failing  to  protect  samples  of  grain  taken 
for  grading  from  "manipulation,  substitu- 
tion, or  Improper  or  careless  handling." 

It  also  said  that  the  preliminary  Investi- 
gative reports  by  a  Grain  Division  officer  had 
indicated  that  "the  Bunge  Corporation  and 
the  Cook  Industries,  Inc.,  may  have  violated" 
the  act  in  the  following  ways: 

"Knowingly  used  as  true,  falsely  made  of- 
ficial certificates." 


■Knowingly  caused  or  attempted  to  cause 
the  Issuance  of  false  or  Incorrect  official 
certificates." 

"Altered  official  samples." 
Improperly  Infiuenced  or  attempted  to  in- 
fluence official  Inspection  personnel  with  re- 
spect to  their  duties  under  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act." 

"IMPROPERLY    PERFORMED" 

The  request  said,  too,  that  the  Grain 
Division  had  received  Information  "which  in- 
dicates that  Inspections  are  apparently  being 
improperly  performed  at  Myrtle  Grove,"  the 
site  of  Mississippi  River  Grain  Elevator,  whose 
products  are  inspected  by  Delta  Weighing 
and  Inspection  Bureau,  Inc. 

Sidney  W.  Provensal  Jr.,  president  of  Delta, 
said  he  had  "no  reason  to  believe  any  of 
my  employes  are  under  current  investiga- 
tion." 

The  inspection  of  grain  is  a  vital  function 
because  the  grades  that  are  given  determine 
price  variations  and  thus  substantially  affect 
any  profit  or  loss  on  shipments.  Original  in- 
spections are  performed  by  employees  of  the 
private  agencies  licensed  by  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Federal  supervisors  from  the 
Grain  Division  attempt  to  spot-check  the  In- 
spections but  are  generally  acknowledged  by 
present  division  officials  to  be  too  few  in 
number   to   be   fully   effective. 

The  preliminary  investigative  report  on 
Bvinge  Included  allegations  by  a  former  in- 
spector that  official  analyses  of  grain  by  In- 
spectors were  adjusted  to  conform  with  a 
ship-loading  log  to  make  off-grade  grain 
appear  to  meet  contract  specifications  and 
that  file  samples  had  been  made  up  to  "ap- 
proximate the  adjusted  results  as  shown  on 
the  log." 

It  also  contained  an  allegation  by  a  former 
inspector  that  off-grade  grain  was  loaded  on 
ships,  although  the  log  was  made  to  appear 
as  if  the  grain  had  been  returned  to  the 
elevator. 

The  preliminary  report  that  led  to  the 
statement  that  Cook  Industries  "may  have 
involved"  the  Grain  Standards  Act  focused 
on  the  inspection  and  sampling  of  a  ship 
loaded  at  the  company's  elevator  in  which 
three  holds  were  found  by  Federal  super- 
visors to  have  been  loaded  with  sour  and 
weevily  corn. 

GRADES   GIVEN 

The  corn  had  been  given  a  No.  3  grade,  the 
report  said,  although  none  of  that  in  the 
three  holds  could  qualify  for  No.  6,  either 
because  of  excessive  broken  kernels  and 
foreign  material  or  because  of  excessive  per- 
centages of  damaged  kernels.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  data  in  the  report,  all  of  It  would 
have  been  given  the  lowest  possible  classifi- 
cation of  "sample  grade,"  whether  or  not  it 
was  sotir  and  weevily.  The  top  grade  is  No.  1 

The  report  said  that  none  of  the  Cook 
employes  responsible  for  mixing  and  loading 
the  corn  had  been  interviewed.  Such  details 
are  normally  covered  in  the  full  follow-up 
investigation  that  the  Grain  Division 
requested. 

A  current  request  for  an  investigative  re- 
port on  Cook  and  the  Destrehan  Board  of 
Trade  was  made  after  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year  by  a  Grain  Division  official 
and  an  official  of  the  Office  of  Investigation 
in  response  to  a  complaint  about  United 
States  shipments. 

Tlie  two  officials  checked  the  grain  being 
unloaded  in  Odessa  from  the  ship  Illustrious 
Colotronis,  which  had  been  loaded  at  Cook's 
elevator  in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 

"It  appesu^s  the  corn  may  have  been  de- 
ceptively loaded,  deceptively  handled,  decep- 
tively sampled  and  or  falsely  certified. "  the 
request  from  the  Grain  Division  said. 

The  current  investigation  led  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  grew  out  of  what 
first  appeared  to  be  isolated  bribery  cases 
In  the  New  Orleans  Port  last  year.  Seven 
Inspectors  were  Involved  on  charges  of  ac- 
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ceptlng  brtbes  to  certify  ships  as  clean  and 
fit  to  recelTe  grain. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  same  inspectors 
were  licensed  to  inspect  grain  is  reported  to 
have  led  Investigators  Into  a  new  phase  of 
the  Inquiry.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  same 
agencies  that  inspect  grain  have  divisions 
with  personnel  licensed  to  weigh  the  com- 
modities led  to  still  another  phase. 

Witnesses  are  reported  to  liave  told  Inves- 
tigators of  a  variety  of  violations  of  the 
Orain  StaiKlards  Act,  including  mlsgradlng. 
falsifying  certificates  and  ship  logs,  improper 
Influences  on  inspectors,  brit>ery  and  I'albill- 
catlon  of  weights. 

A  question  that  Is  reported  to  have  been 
raised  by  investigators  was  whether  the  al- 
leged irregularities  could  have  continued 
without  the  knowledge  of  corporate  officials. 

OVERTIME  VARIED 

One  subject  that  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators  was  the  payment  of 
subKtnntial  bonuses  at  three-month  Intervals 
by  Destrehan,  the  agency  inspecting  the 
Bunge  and  Cook  grain,  and  the  pajTnent  by 
the  same  agency  of  unearned  overtime,  with 
records  reportedly  falsified  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  time  had  been  worked. 

The  tineamed  overtime  given  varied  widely 
among  Inspectors,  with  no  apparent  reason. 
The  question  raised  was  whether  the  pay- 
ments constituted  improper  influence  on  the 
inspectors. 

Destrahan  has  argtted  that  the  extra  over- 
time was  paid  to  compensate  for  lower-than- 
average  regular  rates  for  its  inspectors  and 
for  long  hours  worked  and  inconveniences  of 
sudden  calls  to  duty.  But  the  question  re- 
ported to  have  been  raised  was  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  simpler  to  raise  the 
regtdar  rates  of  pay. 

Bryan  J.  Lehooan  Jr.,  president  of  tha 
DHtrehan  Board  of  Trade,  said  that  the 
practice  had  been  changed,  but  a  report  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cates that  the  change  occurred  after  the  ciu:- 
rent  inrestlgation  began. 

The  falsely  reported  overtime  was  reflected 
In  the  tariffs  charged  by  the  agency  for  Its 
Inspection  service,  reportedly  with  the 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  elevator  oiBcial  at 
Cook  Industries,  and,  according  to  the 
sources,  with  no  protest  from  anyone. 

It  is  not  clear  in  all  instances  which  com- 
panies Individual  allegations  are  linked  to, 
but  In  th0  case  of  Bunge,  a  recent  investiga- 
tive report  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
noted  that  a  flle  on  the  company  was  started 
In  197S. 

FILE   IS   BEG17N 

The  file  was  started  after  a  report  on  some 
rail  shipments  from  the  company's  Kansas 
City  elevator,  In  which  the  difference  between 
grades  glren  by  private  Inspectors  and  those 
fotind  In  a  retest  were  said  to  have  been  "so 
varied  that  the  conclusion  could  only  be  that 
the  sample  obtained  by  the  sampler  was  not 
representative  of  the  grain  in  the  railcar." 

Allegations  of  manlptilatlon  of  the  samples 
were  also  reported. 

The  report  cited  11  cars  in  which  subse- 
quent analysis  set  the  grade  two  grades  below 
that  originally  given,  and  the  grain  was  said 
to  have  a  sour  odor. 

Another  more  recent  report,  dated  Sept.  11, 
1974,  quotes  a  Federal  supervisor  as  saying 
that  a  private  inspector  told  him  that  off- 
grade  gp-ain  often  went  aboard  Bunge  ships 
when  the  loading  log  showed  it  to  have  been 
returned  to  the  elevator.  A  former  Inspector 
was  quoted  in  the  report  as  having  said  that 
as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  the  grain  going  on 
Bunge  ships  during  one  period  was  off-grade 
and  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  a  chief  in- 
spector of  Destrehan  to  make  up  false  sam- 
ples. He  also  said,  according  to  the  report, 
that  b»  bad  watcbed  the  same  chief  Inspector 
and  anotbar  Inspector  make  up  false  samples. 


It  could  not  be  determined  precisely  how 
the  witnesses  in  the  Bunge  investigation  had 
attempted  to  implicate  higher  management. 
Sources  close  to  the  Investigation  said  the 
device  alleged  to  have  been  tised  was  subtle, 
and  one  witness  was  said  to  have  described 
it  as  "budgetary,"  apparently  an  insistence 
on  profit  goals  that  would  be  luireallstlc  un- 
der norinfj  circumstances. 

T.VPES   AIXCCEDLT    ALTFRtD 

Information  on  allegations  reported  to 
I-.ave  been  made  during  the  investigation  on 
irregxiiarities  in  weighing  i.s  less  detailed,  but 
one  source  close  to  the  case  said.  "Any  expert 
weiglier  can  rig  scale  weights." 

In  some  instances,  sources  close  to  the  case 
say.  weighing  tapes  were  altered  for  grain 
moving  aboard  ship. 

A  Federal  official  is  reported  to  have 
stumbled  upon  what  appeared  later  to  have 
been  a  case  of  false  loading  without  realizing 
at  the  time  what  he  had  found.  The  ship- 
loading  log  listed  a  specific  number  of  lots 
loaded,  while  the  weight  record  listed  an 
additional  lot. 

The  e.xplanation  given  him  was  that  the 
grain  inspectors  had  merely  failed  to  record 
one  of  the  lot«. 

Recounting  the  case  later,  n  former  Inspec- 
tor said,  "they  were  scared  to  death  he'd 
caught  up  with  them." 

Auditors  are  said  to  have  checked  records 
to  determine  whether  fictitious  papers  were 
made  up  to  balance  overstatements  of  out- 
going weights.  They  are  reported  to  have 
found  instances  when  the  same  barge  appears 
ou  record  as  arriving  twice  within  a  few  days, 
an  unbelievably  short  time  for  a  return  trip. 

It  could  not  be  learned  what  they  found 
in  hivestigatlng  further,  but  one  soiu-ce  said, 
"There  was  Just  too  much  paperwork  involved 
in  the  operation." 

He  said  that  both  inspection  and  weight 
certificates  must  be  recorded  for  loads  from 
sliippers  and  that  they  could  be  checked  back 
to  the  reported  origin. 

SHIF  LOADED   GRAIN 

Sources  said  that  Instances  had  turned  up 
in  which  more  grain  of  a  specific  grade  ^i-as 
reported  loaded  on  a  ship  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  elevator  records. 

"Say  you've  got  a  contract  for  750,000  bush- 
els of  No.  3  corn  to  go  aboard  ship  and  you've 
only  got  725.000  In  the  house,"  one  source 
said.  "WBat  do  you  do?  You  mix  it  with 
trash.  The  weight  problem  is  peanuts  lieslde 
the  grading.  The  difference  Is  millions  of 
dollars." 

Through  an  anomaly  of  United  States 
grading  standards,  however,  off-grade  and 
even  sour  grain  or  trash  can  be  added  legally 
to  grain  as  long  as  the  adulterants  remain 
below  percentages  prescril>ed  for  each  grade. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  19751 

BQNCE    Is    A    WOKLDWIOK    CONCERN    THAT    IS 
8HROOSEO   IN   MYSTERY 

Washington,  June  24. — The  Bunge  Cor- 
poration, like  most  other  large  grain  com- 
panies, has  worldwide  operations  that  arc 
largely  shrouded  In  mystery. 

It  is  totally  owned  by  a  holding  company. 
Los  Andes,  N.V..  of  Curacao,  the  Netherlands 
Antilles,  which  in  turn  is  owned  by  Bunge 
&  Born  of  Buenos  Aires,  whoee  stock  is  held 
by  the  wealthy  Bunge  and  Born  families. 

Bunge  has  many  subsidiaries  and  afiUl- 
ates,  as  does  the  parent  company,  whoso 
holdings  reportedly  include  banks  in  Ztirich 
and  London. 

Bunge  ti  Born  received  imwanted  public 
attention  last  week  when  it  was  said  to  have 
paid  Argentine  guerrillas  a  ransom  described 
as  ft  record  total  of  $60-mllllon  for  the  re- 
lease of  two  heirs  of  one  of  the  founding 
families.  Jorge  and  Jitan  Bom. 


NO   PUBLIC   reports 

The  corporation  is  not  required  to  make 
public  reports  on  the  details  of  its  opera- 
tlons  because,  like  most  other  large  grain 
exporters,  it  is  privately  owned,  but  au- 
thoritative sources  place  it  among  the  top 
sLx  In  world  grain  shipments  and  perhaps 
third,  behind  the  Carglll  Company  and  Con- 
tinental Grain  Company. 

Others  ranked  among  the  top  six  are  de- 
.scribed  as  the  Louis  Dreyfus  Corporation, 
Cook  Industries,  Inc..  and  Archer-Daniels- 
Midland.  Of  the  six,  only  Cook  and  Archer- 
Daniels-Midland  are  publicly  owned  and 
therefore  have  to  make  any  extensive  public 
accotuiting  of  their  operations. 

But  Bunges  annual  volume  is  reported 
to  l)e  alx>uc  W-blllion.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion of  its  pi-oflis  other  than  a  report  thai 
its  earned  surplus  account  increased  on  its 
balance  .sheet  by  $40-mUlion  between 
March  31,  1973,  and  March  31,  1974,  a  period 
of  high  grain  shipments  and  prices. 

working  capital  ttp 

In  the  same  period,  its  working  capital 
lncrea.sed  from  $23.29-mUllon  to  $60.7-mil- 
lion.  I 

Cook  Industries'  earnings  increased  from 
$22.7-milllon  on  sales  of  $200-milllon  in  the 
year  ended  May  31.  1973,  to  $46.2-mUlion  on 
sales  of  8353.7-million  in  the  next  12  months. 
One  of  the  fastest  growing  companies  In  the 
grain  industries.  Cook  had  a  tangible  worth 
of  $63.5-mllllon  on  May  31,  1973,  and  $107.5- 
mlllion  a  year  later,  while  its  retained  earn- 
ings increased  from  $47.6-million  to  $92- 
mlllion. 

No  financial  figures  were  available  to  Mis- 
sissippi River  Grain  Elevator,  Inc. 

(PYcjn    the   Des  Moines  Register,   June  26, 

1975] 

Wheat  to  Egypt  Is  Pottno  "XJNFrr"  for 

HoMAN  Use 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Washington,  D.C. — Petroletim  fumes  and 
sludge  In  a  ship  loaded  with  $1.5  million 
worth  of  wheat  for  Egypt  imder  the  Pood 
for  Peace  program,  have  rendered  some  of 
the  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption,  U.S. 
Agriculture  Department  scientists  have  de- 
termined. 

Bread  baked  from  some  samples  of  the 
wheat  aboard  the  M-T  Porto  had  an  oily 
odor,  officials  said  Wednesday. 

Other  wheat  samples  taken  from  the  ship 
passed  the  baking  test.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials  fear,  however,  that  more  of 
the  wheat  may  seriotisly  deteriorate  before 
the  bad  wheat  can  be  removed  and  the  ship 
cleaned  of  oil  residue  and  reloaded. 

The  Porto  has  been  tied  up  at  the  Conti- 
nental Elevator  Co.  dock  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
lor  more  than  a  mouth. 

REFUSED  certificate 

In.spectors  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of 
Trade  refused  the  vessel  a  certificate  of 
cleanliness,  at  least  seven  times  between 
&Iay  16  and  Jime  2,  because  of  oil  fumes. 
However,  on  June  2,  the  inspectors  ruled 
that  the  ship  bad  been  cleaned,  and  loading 
of  wheat  began. 

With  550,000  bushels  of  a  plamied  825,000- 
bushel  shipment  already  on  board,  loading 
was  halted  Jime  4,  when  petroleum  odor.s 
again  were  discovered. 

Samples  of  wheat  from  the  ship  were  sent 
to  the  agricultural  research  service's  Grain 
Marketing  Research  Center  In  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  for  a  milling  and  baking  test.  The 
wheat  from  center  hold  number  6  produced 
bread  with  an  oily  odor. 

The  wheat  in  some  14  other  tanks  pa.ssed 
the  test.  But  Harlan  L.  Ryan,  field  office 
supervisor  for  the  Agriculture  Department's 
grain  division  office  In  New  Orleans,  said  all 
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id  rust  scale.  Five 
kayed  for  loading, 
lade  numerous  at- 
ti  oil.  which  appar" 


the  wheal  on  board  will  have  to  be  re-ex- 
amined for  oil  odors,  for  possible  insect  in- 
festation and  for  other  deterioration  before 
tiie  ship  leaves  port. 

OIL  CkOOH,   RI.SU)Ur. 

In  addition,  inspectors  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Board  oi  Trade  and  from  Ryan's  office 
so  far  have  refused  to  certify  approximately 
10  other  empty  tanks  of  the  ship,  because 
ot  oil  odor,  oil  residue  a 
empty  tanks  have  Ijeen 

The  ship  owners  have  : 
•i-inpts  to  clean  the  ship 

ently  v.'«s  left  from  a  pre\ioiis  cargo.  Ship 
captain  Mi  kolas  Fagonis  (has  contended, 
however,  that  hl.s  ship  is/ clean,  and  has 
Tiireatened  lawsuit!j  ag&in^  the  government. 

Meanwhile,  officials  ol  me  .^j^riculttire  De- 
partment's Foreign  A^iciriiltural  Service 
(FAS),  which  administers  Food  for  Peace, 
iiave  been  holding  dlscassions  with  Elj^^jtian 
officials.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  tank  with 
ihe  contaminated  wheat  will  be  emptied,  al- 
though one  PAS  official  said  the  Egyptians 
may  decide  to  go  ahead  and  take  the  wheat 
ior  use  as  animal  feed. 

Tlie  Egyptians'  original  "Inten'aon  was  to 
use  all  the  wheat  for  milling  Into  flour  for 
htiman  consumption. 

There  also  may  be  ncgotialioi»-»  between  the 
Egyptians,  the  Agriculture  Department,  and 
the  Continental  Grain  over  the  sale  price  of 
the  grain.  Continental  tv-as  to  have  beer, 
paid  about  $3  million  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment which  In  turn  wns  to  sell  tlie  wheat 
to  Egypt  under  tlie  loug-teiiu.  low  interest 
loan  provisions  of  the  Pood  f'>i-  Peace  law. 

lFiX)m  the  Des  Moines  Register,  June  27. 1975 1 

Bi  Tz    Admits    Foseign    Materiai.    Ai>DrD    to 

VS.  Grain  Exports 

I  By  James  Ris^er) 

Washington,  D.C. — Agriculttire  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  Thursday  acknowledged  that  for- 
eign materials,  floor  sweepings  and  inferior 
graiii  have  been  added  to  U.S.  overseas  grain 
shipments. 

But  he  insisted  that  most  .\uierican  export 
grain  Is  of  good  qtiallty,  and  said  an  Agricul- 
ture Department  task  force  soon  will  make 
recommendations  for  tightening  grain  in- 
spection and  grading  at  U.S.  ports. 

The  seci-etary  said  he  is  leaning  toward 
creation  of  a  joint  federal-state  inspection 
service.  U-S.  grain  currently  is  inspected  by 
federally  licensed  but  privately-employed 
in.spectors,  many  of  whom  work  for  orga- 
nizations controlled  by  grain  and  shipping 
interests. 

QCIZiXO    ON    SCANDAL 

Butz  called  a  news  conference  to  report  ou 
Wr  Just-oompleted  trade  promotion  trip  to 
(Brazil  and  Venezuela.  But  most  of  the  re- 
porters' questions  concerned  a  still  devel- 
oping scandal  which  has  so  far  brought  the 
Indictment  of  20  individuals  and  firms  for 
bribery  and  other  illegal  practices  In  grain 
inspection. 

Asked  about  charges  that  U.S.  gi'ain  ship- 
ments often  are  substandard.  Butz  said  there 
can  be  "no  alibi  for  putting  foreign  material 
in"  the  shipments. 

He  also  said  there  have  been  cases  of  "com- 
mingling" and  shipping  "bottom  of  the 
grade  "  grain — a  reference  to  the  alleged  prac- 
tice of  adding  inferior,  broken,  damaged,  and 
different  types  of  grain  to  shipments  as  thev 
leave  the  export  elevator. 

Questioned  about  charges  that  the  ele- 
vators sometimes  add  dirt  and  other  floor 
sweepings  to  Uae  shipments,  Butz  said,  "It's 
a  practice  I  couldn't  condone.  I  p:'e*tmie  in 
some  cases  it's  been  done." 

TtXX  COMPETITION 

He  resisted  suggestions  that  U.S.  grain 
•xporte  be  handled  entirely  by  the  eovern* 
Jnent  as  is  done  In  Canada  tlirough  the  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Boai-d,  rather  'Avw  being  han- 


dled directly  by  a  few  laige  international 
grain  companies.  He  conceded,  however,  that 
Canadian  grain  exports  sometimes  are  better 
cjuality  than  those  from  the  U.S. 

Btitz  said  that,  as  long  as  inter-company 
collusion  is  prevented,  free  competition  Is 
the  best  way  of  ensuring  that  tlie  grain  firms 
ship  good  quality  grain. 

'The  best  regulator  of  Coiuinentpl  is  Car- 
gill."  he  said. 

Butz  could  offer  uo  explanation  iat  ap- 
parent long  delays  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment in  conducting-  requested  Investl^tions 
of  gi-aiu  iubpcctlon  irregularities  and 'in 
iinplementliig  regulatioii.s  to  lighttii  inspec- 
tion controls. 

BLJil4L.>i    BACKLOG 

He  said  lie  tends  to  ijlame  the  di.I.i>s  ou 
a  backlog  ot  worl;,'  but  .said  he  is  looking 
into  the  question. 

The  question  of  slow  department  actions 
was  raised  in  a  1973  audit  of  the  depart- 
ment's Orain  Division,  conducted  by  Butz's 
Office  of  Audit. 

In  at  least  one  ca^e,  the  audu  r>aid.  a  pro- 
posed regulation  tightening  up  on  the  addi- 
tion of  "off-grade"  grain  to  shipments  v.-as 
dropped  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
North  American  Export  Orain  As.<roclailon,  a 
trade  organization  composed  of  the  major 
grain  shipping  firms. 

The  audit  also  said  that  the  licensed  pri- 
\a'i/e  Inspectors,  as  well  as  some  grain  division 
supervisory  inspectors,  were  "using  unap- 
proved shortcuts  in  performing  official  grain 
Inspections,  not  verlfj-tng  the  stowage  ol 
i=:iain  being  loaded  aboard  a  ship,  not  ade- 
qtiately  safeguarding  official  samples  and  cer- 
tificates in  a  manner  which  would  maintain 
ihelr  Integrity,  and  not  check  tet.ting  me- 
c'.ianlcal  samplers  in  accordance  witii  In- 
structions." 

NOT    RLPOBTF.D 

The  audit  also  complained  that  the  Grain 
lii--lslon  did  not  Inform  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  of  grain  found  to  contain 
"deleterious  substances  or  adulterants,"  such 
as  rodent  excreta,  insect -damaged  grain, 
crotalaria  .steds  or  atoxln  (both  toxic  sub- 
stances) and  mercury-treated  kernels.  De- 
partment officials  say  such  substances  now 
ai-e  reported  to  PDA. 

The  officials  also  say  that  a  Grain  Division 
reorganization  has  led  to  tighter  regtilation 
and  faister  decisions  on  proposed  regulations. 

At  one  point,  the  audit  said  there  was  a 
10-month  delay  in  the  Grain  Division's  for- 
warding to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  a 
request  to  investigate  eight  apparent  viola- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  by  Cook 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  its  elevator  manager  ut 
Bayslde  Elevator  Co  ,  Reserve,  La. 

IS   CO«>PONSORS 

Department  officials  have  denied  a  report- 
er s  request  to  examine  the  files  related  to 
the  matter,  on  grounds  it  still  is  under  in- 
vestigation. 

Representative  Edward  Mezvlnsky  (Dem.. 
Li.)  Thursday  announced  that  18  House 
members  have  joined  as  co-sponsors  of  his 
bill  to  turn  over  grain  inspection  to  fuU- 
titne  federal  employes. 

The  sponsors  Include  Iowa  Democrats 
BarJtley  Bedell  and  Tom  Harklu,  and  Ju- 
diclaiy  Committee  Chairman  Peter  Eodiuo 
(Dem..  NJ.). 

The  present  inspection  system  is  "riddled 
with  inherent  conflicts  of  interest,"  said  Mez- 
viusky,  adding  that  tlie  U.S.  Agricultme 
Department  must  "accept  tli*  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  federal  standards." 

I  From  the  Washington  Poit,  June  27,  19751 
Butz  Pjnbs  Flaws  in  Grain  Inspiction. 

SFFKS   TlfiHTENING 

<By  Dan  Morgan^ 
Agriculture   Secretary   Earl   L.   Buii:   said 
yesterday  he  wants  to    tighten"  inspections 


of  grain  being  shipped  to  foreign  c\istomers 
but  added  iliai  be  does  not  favor  the  govern- 
ment's taiaug  over  the  job. 

Butz  conceded  at  a  pre&s  ooniereiic«  that 
there  was  justincaciou  for  soine  foivlgn  com- 
plaints alx>ut  VS.  grain  quality.  He  «U<j 
acknowledged  tiiat  ti>et«  iire  tUws  iu  the  in- 
spection hystein.  but  lOM&ted  that  "the  pei  - 
i«utage  ol  irregularities  is  remarkAbij  sinaM 
when  you  consider  the  numbers  involved.  ' 
But/  quipped  tliat  e\eu  Jes.  s  Christ  po' 
<>iie  uToiigouto!  12." 

A  two->ear  lederal  probf  oi  fraul  fci'tl 
lorruptiou  in  tlie  certilicaiioj  of  s.iip*  ai^d 
Kraduig  of  grain  has  praduceu  inaie  iban  n 
dozen  iiuilctmcnts  in  New  Orlear.s  hk; 
Hoii.sion. 

Atiiicuiiiirc  Dtpivrtnitijt  olijciii-  .s  loervue 
tl-.e  grading  ;iiid  weiyning  of  nrain  HiM  ::-(■ 
crertiflcai ion  of  the  ships  carrying  \\  n'nniici. 
However  !»ctual  ir.jpectlor.-  are  carrieo  ^<m 
bv  federally  licensed  agent.s.  Butji  ..aid  he  J-.a-, 
named  a  tat!<  force  to  wcrk  o^  ni'-su's  ot 
strengthening  the  sy-stem,  Y 

An  Inl'oniied  .source  said  \^terdaj  that 
flepjirtment  investig<itors  are  probing "son.e 
activiiles"  of  three  large  grain  er.ponint; 
companies  in  'f.nnection  with  alleged  Irregu- 
larities. 

The  inqtiiry.  dating  to  1973.  started  aftei 
the  departinent's  grain  division  asked  Inves- 
tipatOTB  to  check  out  rcport.>  of  Irregularitlc.- 
at  Louisiana  export  terminals  of  Cook  lu- 
diiKTrtes.  Inc..  of  Memphis:  the  Bunge  Corp.. 
of  New  York  Ctty.  and  the  Mississippi  rjivn 
Grain  Elevator,  of  Myrtle  Gro>e.  La. 

The  first  two  companies  arc  emon;*  the  six 
l;>rgest  world  wide  grain  exporters.  TTie  Mis- 
.sissippi  River  Gmin  Elevator  is  under  the 
"ontrol  of  Serafino  Permzzl,  of  Rave-nia. 
I<a!r  a  c^immodltjes  magnate  v>ho  is  a  major 
importer  of  corn  and  sojbenns  into  Italy  as 
V  ell  as  a  prt^oessor  of  bottled  vogetable  oi'  in 
;!iat  ccmntry. 

The  .'^caudals  liave  begun  lo  affect  ^r»v.\ 
liispfectioi!  procedureit.  it  was  IcaincU  vester- 
C:\\. 

Industry  sources  said  Egypt  had  dem<uidpc! 
Uiat.  in  addition  to  the  normal  Ucensed  in- 
tpectioiis,  tlie  Department  of  AgrlcuKure 
provide  a  ftirther  sanitary  .ertihcailou  t : 
some  45.000  tons  of  wheat  stipplied  to  it  Iroin 
Cook  Industries'  Bayside  elevator,  at  Reserve. 
I.« 

Ihf  New  York  Times  reported  Wediiehda v 
that  on  Dec.  14,  1»7!J.  the  department's  grain 
division  forwa«led  to  the  Office  oi  Invtstiga- 
tion  a  request  tat  an  inquiry  into  reports  that 
licensed  inspectors  may  have  accepted  "pra- 
luities  from  Bunge  Corp.  «ad  Cook  Indus- 
tries." 

The  written  request  also  i>aid  prelunlnar\ 
invesLigatiou  indicated  the  two  firms  knovb- 
iugly  used  falsified  inspection  cerUficates 
altered  otficial  grain  samples,  and  improperb 
tried  to  iufiueuce  odSclal  inspection  person- 
nel. 

WetJev  McAden,  Washington  representa'.lvi 
for  Cook,  said  that  "to  my  knowledge  nobody 
from  Cook  tias  been  called  to  testily  before  n 
grand  Jury  or  any  government  agency." 

He  addkl  that  Cook  bad  learned  onlv  oi. 
Juiie  19  of  a  May  18,  1973,  audit  report  bv 
the  department  citing  eight  alleged  vioUUons 
lU  Cook's  Bayslde  elevator. 

"We  still  ciiU't  find  out  what  the»e  were, 
iic  .said. 

Spoke.smeii  for  the  other  two  firms  cited 
;ii  train  division  Investigatory  req'ie.sts  i mild 
not  be  reacbud  or  did  not  return  phone  calls 

I  From  tlie  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1975 1 
Brrz  Is  ■■Leaning"  Toward  Plan  For 
Tightening  Grain  Inspection' 
(By  William  Bobbins ) 
Washini;ton,  June  26. — Secretary  oi^ 
culture  Earl  L.  Bute  said  today  that  he^ 
■  leaning  moderately  "  toward  a  Federal-St^ 
Inspection  plan  to  tighten  up  a  system 
h.is  let!   Id  nllcf^iitlons  of  contiptloii   in 
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handling,  grading  and  welgliing  of  grf>in  In 
New  Orleans  and  other  export  port^. 

He  made  the  remark  at  a  news  conference 
called  to  discuss  a  Latin-American  trip  from 
which  he  had  Just  retiimed.  But  the  ques- 
tioning by  reporters  focused  on  corruption 
reportedly  being  uncovered  by  the  tJnlted 
States  Attorney's  ofBce,  the  Federal  Btireau 
of  Investigation,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Investigation  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

Or.  Butz  said  that  a  panel  was  now  at 
work  on  plans  for  Improving  the  Inspection 
system.  Asked  to  elaborate  on  his  "leaning 
moderately"  statement,  he  said  that  he  was 
■'tilting"  toward  continued  cooperation  with 
the  states. 

PRESENT  STSTEM  DrSt'RIBSO 

The  present  system  includes  some  state 
inspection  agencies.  Other  agencies  are  oper- 
ated by  boards  of  trade.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  grain  exchanges,  but  most  in- 
spection agencies  are  privately  owned  and 
profit-oriented. 

The  investigation  in  New  Orleans  has 
turned  up  what  appear  to  be  built-in  con- 
flicts of  interest  in  the  private-agency  sys- 
tem and  varying  degrees  of  pressure  by  grain 
elevator  personnel  on  inspectors  who  grade 
their  shipments  and  thus  aSect  their  profits. 

The  Income  of  the  private  agencies  is 
closely  related  to  how  efficiently  and  prof- 
itably the  grain  elevators  that  load  ships 
for  export  can  operate.  The  agencies  operated 
by  boards  of  trade.  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  grain  agencies  often  have  directorates 
on  which  grain  companies  and  shipping  com- 
panies are  heavily  represented. 

The  grading  is  spot-checked  by  Federal 
siiperrlsors.  but  their  effectivenesj  Is  ac- 
lyipwledged  to  be  limited  by  small  staffs. 

OCT  or  CONTBOL 

Corruption  may  be  rife  In  ports  of  other 
coimtrles.  Dr.  Butz  said.  "But  it's  going  to 
stop  in  this  coimtry."  he  added.  ''Here  is  • 
program  that  Is  out  of  control." 

But  it  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  increased 
reliance  on  state  agencies  might  improve 
the  system.  Some  personnel  of  at  least  one 
state  agency  are  known  to  be  under  Inves- 
tigation and  to  be  stispected  of  corruption, 
and  allegations  of  similar  problems  in  other 
state  agencies  have  been  Investigated  in  the 
past. 

Federal  officials  at  the  operational  level 
are  known  to  be  skeptical  about  the  idea  of 
relying  more  on  state  agencies. 

"It  would  be  a  change  without  an  im- 
provement." one  such  official  said,  asking 
not  to  be  Identified. 

Some  officials  recall  that  inspection  of  meat 
plants  by  state  agencies  was  dogged  by 
problems  before  passage  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  in  1968  started  a  trend  toward 
federalizing  inspection  of  plants  previously 
under  state  Jiu-lsdictlon. 

Discussing  his  South  American  visit,  Dr. 
Butz  reported  talks  in  Brazil  and  Venezuela 
looking  toward  a  common  stand  In  trade 
negotiations  and  talks  with  Brazilian  officials 
on  cooperative  efforts  to  promote  soybean 
trade.  He  said  that  his  proposals  fell  on  "re- 
ceptive ears." 

(From  The  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1975] 
1972  Report  Hinted  at  Grmn  Scaxd.ai. 
(By  William  Robbing » 
Washington,  June  28. — An  official  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  grain  division  as 
early  as  1972  named  a  New  Orleans  executive 
of  Cook  Indiistrles,  Inc.,  who  was  later  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  the  company,  as 
m  flgtire  with  "a  long  history  of  being  in- 
volved in  apparent  irregularities  Invoking 
grain  Inspection.'* 

A  nport  by  J.  L.  O'Brate,  who  was  acting 
Oblet  at  the  division's  inspection  branch,  to 
Howard  Woodworth,  then  director  of  tba 


gmin  division,  also  named  Cook  Industries 
and  several  other  companies  In  connection 
with  possible  violations  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act. 

The  act,  among  other  provisions,  sets 
standards  of  procedures  In  the  gn^dlng  of 
grain  and  provides  what  amounts  to  an  ethi- 
cal code  for  dealings  between  grain  com- 
panies and  the  In.spectors  who  grade  the 
grain. 

The  New  Orleans  executive  named  in  the 
1972  report  was  Melvln  L.  Hlbbets,  who  was 
an  elevator  manager  for  Cook  in  New  Orleans 
at  the  time  but  has  since  i>een  promoted  to  a 
vice  presidency. 

Company  officials  said  tliey  would  have  no 
comment  on  the  report  luitil  they  had  a 
cliance  to  study  it.  Mr.  Hlbbets  could  not  be 
reached  tor  comment. 

The  report  came  to  light  in  connection 
with  a  spreading  investigation  oi  alleged  cor- 
ruption In  the  handling,  grading  and  weigh- 
ing of  grain,  which  began  in  New  Orleans 
and  spread  to  otiier  ports.  Two  Senate  sub- 
committees are  also  looking  into  questions 
that  the  Investigation  ha.s  raised. 

Cook  Industries  along  witii  tlie  Buuj;e 
Corporation  and  Missisisippi  Ri;er  Grain 
Elevator,  Inc.,  are  reported  to  be  among  the 
principal  subjects  In  that  Investigation. 

The  1972  report  cited  26  foreign  complaints 
"restilting  from  grain  shipped"  from  the  St. 
Charles  Grain  Elevator  Company  during  a 
period  when  Mr.  Hibbets  was  manager  of 
that  elevator,  before  qtiitling  to  become 
manager  of  Cook's  elevator,  wJiicli  is  called 
tlie  Bayside  Elevator  Company. 

It  said  that  five  foreign  complaints  have 
been  received  about  Bayside  grain  between 
the  time  Mr.  Hlbljets  went  to  work  there  In 
1969  and  January,  1972. 

In  one  Instance  at  St.  Charles  elevator, 
tlie  report  said,  the  division  had  recommend- 
ed criminal  prosecution  against  the  elevator 
c(»npany  "for  layering  grain  sorghum  and/or 
o£t-grade  grain  bn  export  loading  belts  In 
such  a  manner  that  samplers  could  not  ob- 
tain representative  samples." 

Such  practices  are  covered  In  the  Grain 
Standards  Act  under  provisions  barring  de- 
ceptive loading  activities. 

The  Justice  Department  declined  prosecu- 
tion in  that  ease,  but  the  report  said  that 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  recovered  $40,000 
from  Bartlett  &  Co.  and  more  than  $66,000 
from  the  Garnac  Grain  Company,  which  had 
shipped  the  grain  in  question  through  the 
elevator.  It  was  not  clear  why  money  was 
due  the  C.C.C. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  1, 1976] 

Bnz  To  Propose  Grain  Trade  Plan 

(By  WUUam  Bobbins) 

Washikcton,  June  30.— Secretarj'  of  Agrl- 
ctilture  Earl  L.  Butz  will  propose  to  Congress 
a  cooperative  Federal-state  system  to  tighten 
Inspection  procedures  in  an  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate alleged  corruption  in  the  grain-export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  Government 
sources  said  today. 

Such  a  decision  would  come  in  the  face 
of  general  opinion  in  the  Agrlcultiwe  Depart- 
ment's grain  division,  which  is  known  to 
favor  federalizing  the  inspection  system. 

But  the  Secretary  is  said  to  have  chosen  the 
Federal-state  arrangement  from  six  possible 
choices  offered  to  him  by  staff  experts  be- 
cause of flhe  need  he  sees  to  continue  good 
relations  with  the  states  In  a  wide  variety 
of  other  Federal-state  programs. 

Even  before  receiving  the  staff  proposals. 
Secretary  Butz  had  told  reporters  he  was 
"leaning"  toward  a  Federal-state  system. 

A  general  acknowledgment  of  a  need  for 
a  change  in  the  grain-inspection  system  has 
grown  out  of  an  investigation  of  alleged  cor- 
ruption in  the  handling,  grading  and  weigh- 


ing of  grain  that  began  in  New  Orleans  and 
spread  to  Houston  niid  other  major  grain 
ports. 

INSPECTED    AND   GRADED 

Under  the  pre.sent  system,  grain  l.s  in- 
spected and  graded  by  inspectors  licensed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  employed 
by  private  or  state  agencies  or  agencie.s 
created  by  boards  of  trade  or  chambers  ol 
commerce  on  w'hlch  grain-company  and  ship, 
ping  mterests  are  heavily  represented. 

Small  staffs  of  Federal  supervisors  at- 
tempt to  spot-check  the  work  of  the  private 
and  state  Inspectors. 

The  system  has  lent  Itself  to  questions  of 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  allegations  of  brib- 
ery and  improper  influence  on  inspector.s 
have  grown  out  of  the  current  investigation. 

In  addition,  foreign  buyers  have  com- 
plahied  that  they  have  received  less  value 
than  they  paid  for.  American  farmers  and 
others  fear  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
United  States  grain -export  trade. 

Govennnent  sources  say  that  staff  experts 
presented  the  secretary  with  the  following 
clioices  for  legislative  proposals: 

An  all-Federal  inspt-ctlon  system. 

A  ."system  with  some  Federal  inspection  but 
couiinttlnt!  stale-a^'ency  inspection  in  slates 
where  such  agencies  already  exist,  with  tlie 
option  for  other  states  to  create  such 
arten<-les. 

A  similar  Ptjderal -state  sy.stem  but  out- 
that  would  limit  state  agencies  to  Inland 
points  and  require  Federal  Inspection  at  all 
e.\i>ort  ports. 

A  system  that  would  Incltide  state.  Fed- 
eral and  private  Inspections  but  with  the 
right  of  Federal  supervisors  to  move  in  aucj 
perform  original  in.spectlons  when  situations 
called  for  the  action.  Under  the  present  8y.s- 
teni.  Federal  agents  can  perform  only  sec- 
ondly Inspection,  either  as  a  supervisory 
function  or  on  appeiU  from  original  certificft- 
tioa  of  grades'. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  private  an<l 
state  system  but  with  tightened  require- 
ments on  performance  and  supervision. 

Still  another  option  was  offered,  said  to 
combine  various  features  of  other  choices, 
but  details  of  that  sixth  plan  could  not  be 
learned. 

It  Is  understood,  however,  that  none  but 
the  all-Federal  and  the  Federal-state  choices 
were  even  given  serious  consideration.  Grain 
division  officials  are  said  to  favor  generally 
the  all-Federal  plan  because  of  problem.^ 
that  have  been  turned  up  in  some  of  the 
state  agencies  now  In  existence. 

Inspectors  in  at  least  one  such  agency  are 
known  to  be  under  Investigation  and  the 
division  has  encountered  problems  with 
others. 

The  proposed  system  Is  said  to  envision 
supervision  and  standards  that  would  seek 
to  alleviate  such  problems. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Thnes,  July  2,  1975) 
Secrecy  Descbibeo  in  1970  Grain  De.u. 

Nkw  Orleans,  July  1. — A  local  executive 
of  Cook  Industries,  Inc.,  arranged  for  "com- 
plete secrecy"  in  ttnloadlng  a  cargo  of  corn 
that  was  rejected  by  Mexican  buyers  In  1970 
because  it  had  an  unacceptable  amount  of 
broken  kernels. 

The  arrangement  was  descril>ed  in  a  letter 
to  the  captain  of  the  freighter  Sincerity, 
which  was  returning  the  corn  to  New  Or- 
leans for  "reconditioning"  at  Cook's  Bayside 
Grain  Elevator.  The  letter  was  used  as  au 
exhibit  in  a  1970  lawsuit  on  the  matter. 

The  captain  was  asked  to  permit  Cook 
employes  to  stay  on  the  ship  during  the 
unloading  to  maintain  24-ho\ir  surveillance 
and  "to  prohibit  sampling  of  the  cargo  and 
the  taking  of  photographs,"  according  to 
the  letter. 

The  Cook  executive,  M.  L.  Hibbeta,  also 
wrote,  "We  feel  these  precautions  are  eseen- 
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tlal  to  our  future  relations  with  the  Mexi- 
can Government." 

explanations  sought 

A  Cook  attorney  at  the  company's  head- 
quarters in  Memphis  was  asked  for  au  ex- 
planation of  this  sentence.  He  was  also  asked 
who  the  company  wanted  to  prevent  from 
sampling  or  photographing  the  grain. 

The  attorney  replied  that  the  company's 
president,  Edward  W.  Cook,  said  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  letter  and  did  not  want 
to  speculate  on  "why  Hibbets  wrote  the 
letter." 

"Knowing  it  was  Mexico."  the  attorney 
added,  "it  could  have  easily  been  political 
reasons." 

The  attorney,  who  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
fied, said  the  shipment  was  rejected  because 
"damaged  kernels,  broken  kernels,"  made  the 
corn  quality  "different"  from  what  the  Mexi- 
cans had  contracted  for. 

After  the  ship  brought  the  corn  back  to 
New  Orleans  from  the  Mexican  port  of  Vera 
Cruz,  the  cargo  was  transferred  to  barges  in 
a  costly  and  time-consuming  operation.  This 
took  place  at  another  New  Orleans  graiiji 
elevator,  because  Bayside  lacked  the  neces- 
sary equipment. 

broken   kernels  removed 

The  Cook  attorney  said  the  corn  wao  taken 
to  Baj'side  and  reconditioned  by  drying, 
aerating  and  screening  to  remove  broken 
kernels.  Then  It  was  "blended  out"  with 
other  corn  in  the  elevator,  to  reach  the  ^x;- 
clfic  grade,  he  said. 

Cook  Industries  Is  one  of  the  companies 
that  have  become  subjects  of  a  Federal  In- 
vestigation into  the  United  States  grain- 
export  trade.  The  inquiry,  which  is  focused 
in  New  Orleans,  began  early  last  year  wltli 
allegations  of  bribery  In  ship  inspection  Jt, 
now  involves  alleged  corruption  hi  the  irSn?^ 
filing,  weighing  and  grading  of  graiihsiyJew 
Orleans  and  other  export  ports. 

Representatives  of  Cook  and  the  ship  said 
they  could  provide  no  figures  on  the  cost  of 
the  extra  round-trip,  more  than  a  month  of 
delay,  the  unloading  operation  or  alleged 
damage  to  the  ship  during  unloading. 

Demurrage  charges  for  delayUig  ships  can 
run  from  about  $4,000  to  $20,000  a  day,  de- 
pending on  demand  for  shippUig. 

Ml-.  Hibbets  Is  now  based  In  Memphis.  He 
is  vice  president  of  a  wholly  owned  Cook 
subsidiary,  the  Bayside  Warehouse  Company, 
which  operates  the  Bayside  elevator  here, 
according  to  the  attorney. 

Mr.  Hibbets  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

In  a  report  in  1972  by  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculttu«,  Mr.  Hibbets  was 
described  as  having  "a  long  history  of  being 
Involved  in  apparent  irregularities  involving 
grain  Inspection." 

The  report  by  J.  L.  O'Brate,  acting  chief 
of  the  Inspection  branch  of  the  department's 
Grain  and  Feed  Division,  described  the  sit- 
uations at  Bayside  and  at  the  St.  Charles 
Grain  Elevator  Company  here,  where  Mr. 
Hibbets  w.as  manager  until  1969. 

$43,295    JtTOGMENT 

The  company,  which  operated  the  Sin- 
cerity through  a  charter,  the  Mexican  Mari- 
time Transportation  Corporation,  filed  suit 
against  Cook  in  Federal  cotut  here  on 
Aug.  27,  1970.  The  suit  sought  a  Judgment  of 
$43,295  from  Cook  Industries  for  delays  and 
for  physical  damage  alleged  caused  during 
the  tmloadlng  of  the  rejected  grain. 

Court  records  show  the  suit  was  later 
settled. 

One  version  of  the  circumstances  involved 
In  the  Sincerity's  two  trips  to  Mexico  is  con- 
tained in  a  sworn  deposition  by  the  ship's 
captain,  Aleksadar  Pejovlc,  which  was  given 
as  part  of  the  lawsuit  against  Cook  Indus- 
tries. 

■^^e  Yugoslavian  captain  said  that  when 
the  grain  was  loaded  at  the  Bayside  elevator 


on  April  24,  1970.  he  observed  that  t'.ie  corn 
was  "very  dusty"  and  wanted  a  remark  to 
this  effect  included  In  the  mates  recelnt  for 
the  cargo.  w 

REMARK    OMrrTED 

But  he  said  a  Bayside  clerk  tore  up  this 
receipt,  and  the  remark  was  omitted. 

When  unloading  began  In  Veracruz  In  May , 
the  cargo  was  in  about  the  same  condition 
as  when  It  was  loaded,  the  captain  said. 

Unloading  was  suspended.  Captain  Pejovlc 
added,  because  of  the  corn's  "bad  quality." 

Mr.  Hibbets  arrived  on  the  ship  in  Veracruz 
on  May  12,  and  analysed  samples  of  the 
cargo,  which  mcluded  "a  Jot  of  broken  corn, 
damaged  corn  and  a  lot  of  dust, '  and  impuri- 
ties according  to  Captain  Pejovlcs  deposition. 

Cook  Industries  ordered  the  ship  to  return 
to  New  Orleans,  and  she  arrived  on  June  3, 
1970.  At  this  thne,  Captain  Pejovlc  said  Mr. 
Hibbets  boarded  the  Sincerity  again  and  de- 
Uvered  the  letter  asking  for  24-hour  sur- 
veUlance  and  secrecy. 

IFrom  the  Ottumwa  Courier,  Jr.ly  3,  1876] 
Feds  Snaxjui  Imspict 
'  (By  Jim  Crane) 

There  appears  to  be  widespread  support  for 
legislation  to  turn  inspection  of  export  grain 
over  to  full-time  federal  employes. 

Overseas-bound  grain  currently  is  gi'aded 
and  inspected  by  privately  employed  Inspec- 
tors who  hold  federal  licenses. 

A  series  of  articles  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  has  shown  that  the  current  system 
allows  misgraded,  misweighed  and  adulter- 
ated grain  to  be  passed  and  thipped  abroad. 

The  sloppy  procedures  by  inspectors  oper- 
ating under  Inherent  conflicts  of  interest  are 
causing  bitterness  among  foreign  grain  pur- 
chasers. Tliere  Is  evidence  that  the  problem 
is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
some  wheat  sales  to  oar  international  com- 
petitors— ^principally  Canada,  Ai'gentiua  and 
Australia. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  conceded 
last  week  that  foreign  materials,  floor  sweep- 
ings and  inferior  grain  have  been  added  to 
U.S.  overseas  shipments. 

He  confirmed  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  found  instances  of  elevators  adding 
inferior,  broken,  damaged,  or  mlxed-vartety 
grains  to  shipments. 

Earlier  revelations  about  the  inspection 
system  resulted  In  Indictments  being  brought 
against  20  individuals  and  companies.  The 
charges  allege  bribery  and  other  illegal 
practices. 

For  example,  one  elevator  Is  reputed  to 
have  shipped  more  grain  than  it  received 
last  year.  There  may  be  a  logical  explanation 
for  the  apparent  miswelghlng.  but  the  eleva- 
tor hasn't  come  up  with  It  yet. 

Obviously,  some  steps  must  be  taken  to 
assure  that  overseas-bound  grain  is  clean, 
appropriately  graded  and  accurately  weighed. 
Our  present  system  has  failed. 

Butz  pays  he  is  leaning  toward  creation 
of  a  state-federal  inspection  service,  a  sys- 
tem which  would  eliminate  some  of  the  op- 
portunity for  cheating  otir  customers. 
Unfortimately,  it  also  wovUd  be  a  mixed  mar- 
riage of  state  and  federal  regulations  which — 
as  we've  learned  from  meat  inspection  prob- 
lems— is  not  especially  effective. 

Strict  federal  inspection  as  advocated  b\ 
Bep.  Edward  Mez\'insky,  D-Iowa,  probably  Is 
a  better  answer.  r 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  3,   1975] 

Tanklr  Chartered  for  Wheat  in  May  Still 

Tied  up  in  Dispvte 

New  Orleams,  July  2.— An  oil  tanker  char- 
tered to  carry  American  wheat  to  Egypt  in 
late  May  is  still  sitting  partly  loaded  in  the 
port  here,  while  a  costly  dispute  continues 
over  inspectors'  rulings  tiiat  it  is  not  clean 
enough  to  take  the  cargo. 

After  $l.8-mllllon  of  a  $3-niiiiJou  Food  for 
Peace  shipment  was  loaded  on  the  Creek 


ves-sel  Porto  on  June  4,  ship  and  grain  In- 
spectors decided  that  petroleum  fumes  and 
dlesel  oil  .sludge  from  a  previous  cargo  might 
have  contaminated  the  wheat. 

While  the  ship  has  been  shunted  to  five 
different  berths  on  the  MisBtsslppl  River,  the 
Egyptian  buyers,  the  Greek  shipowners,  the 
Continental  Grain  Company  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Foreijjn  AgrlciUtural 
.Service  ha\e  been  trying  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  disputed  inspections  were  irutde  by 
employes  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Tiacie 
which  Is  licensed  by  the  grain  division  of  the 
Agriculture  Department.  The  performance  ot 
ship  and  grain  Inspectors  from  this  and 
-^imil.ir  agencies  has  been  the  focus  of  a 
widespread  Peaenil  Investigation  into  alleged 
corruption  in  the  grain  e.xport  trade  in  New 
Orleans  and  other  major  ports. 

A     NEW    CAUnOUSKESS 

Some  bhipplng  lj^,dusti7  officials  here  sup- 
gest  privately  that  the  Porto's  difficulties  re- 
sult from  a  new  cautiousne.ss  by  Inspectors. 
Several  inspectors  have  been  indicted  In  the 
Federal  in\estigation. 

David  Borchert,  head  of  the  Continent;;! 
Grain  Elevator,  where  the  loading  wa-s  inter- 
rupted wa-s  quoted  as  .saying,  "The  atmos- 
phere Ls  very  distrusting  rignt  now.  Everyone 
is  being  ultracaieiul.  I've  never  eeeii  iui\  - 
thing  like  it.' 

He  declined  ftu-lher  comment. 

Eaymor.d  Sliegopue.  deputy  aislstai.i  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Food  for  Peace  progiam  in 
Washington,  said  that  t.^ie  petroleum  odor 
Wiis  not  bad  enough  to  keep  most  of  the  giain 
.ilready  lo.-.ded  in  18  of  the  Porto's  tr.nks  from 
belnf;  fit  for  hi:man  consumption.  He  said 
!hat  the  main  problem,  since  the  loadin;;.  w?s 
lo  make  =ure  that  ihc  15  eniiUy  tanks  were 
riean  enough  lor  toe  rest  of  the  scheduled 
cargo. 

Harlan  I,.  Ryan,  head  of  the  Grdn  Divl- 
sion.'s  New  Orleans  office,  said  that  the  most 
recent  In.spectlon  of  the  empty  tr.;-'ks.  con- 
ducted June  30,  determined  that  they  were 
acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Tride  and  the 
Grain  Division.  But  he  said  that  tanks  al- 
ready containing  wheat  would  have  to  be  re- 
inspected  if  they  were  to  be  fully  loaded. 

-\6rlculttuo  Department  tests  found  re- 
cently that  the  grain  in  one  of  the  loaded 
tanks  was  unsuitable  for  milling  p.nd  bak- 
ing. The  Egyptians  could  possibly  use  it  as 
a'litnal  feed. 

But  a  repre.sentatlve  of  the  Porto  said  that 
the  depaitment  had  changed  It;  mind  on  this 
finding  and  determined  that  all  the  grain  on 
ihe  ship  wad  suitable  for  baking  and  mill- 
in;^.  He  also  said  that  he  hoped  the  Porto 
would  be  loaded  within  the  next  few  days 
Others  Involved  In  the  dispute  Indicated  that 
this  seemed  overly  optimistic. 

The  Porto  arrived  in  New  Orelans  ^rRy  17 
and  failed  several  cleanliness  inspections  un- 
til the  Board  of  Trade  approved  all  the  tanks 
May  23.  But  when  the  ship  tied  up  at  tlie 
Continental  elevator  that  dav,  the  lufipeciors 
rejected  it. 

Ihe  Porto  was  moved,  and  clea)iiD%  effort^ 
couiiuued.  but  the  ship  was  rejected  until 
June  3,  when  the  loading  finally  b^an.  An 
inspector  walking  on  a  partly  filled  tank  June 
4  detected  petroleum  odor  and  sludge  in  t  he 
upper  aiess  of  the  tank  and  found  the  same 
situation  in  others,  and  the  loadiiig  w- 
halted. 

This  lime,  the  Portos  captain  refused  to 
allow  the  ship  to  be  mox-ed  from  the  elevator 
berth,  where  it  tied  up  grain  operations  un- 
til June  12.  when  Continental  obtained  n 
Feder.tl  court  order  seizing  the  vesel. 

Ship  officials  would  not  discuss  the  cobt  of 
keeping  the  Porto  idle  for  the  ntore  than  six 
weeks  it  has  been  here.  But  the  president  of 
an  oil  tanker  company  disclosed  flguree  indi- 
cating t^at  overhead  costs  oould  range  from 
$7,000  to  $30,000  a  day  in  port. 
It  is  not  clear  who  would  be  respoiiiJ'ijle  for 
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paying  possible  demurraee  chari^s 
iRjing  the  Porto's  departure. 
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I  From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  4. 19751 

Scope  or  Scandai.  Surpxises  Ct.\RK 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Dick  Clark 
iDem..  la.),  completing  a  t'.vo-day  tour  of 
New  Orelana  grain  export  facilities,  said 
Thursday  that  "the  scope  ard  magnitude 
oi  the  corruption  here  is  even  greater  Uian 
I  had  imagined." 

The  payment  of  bribes  and  other  illegali- 
ties in  connection  with  the  in.spectlon,  grad- 
ing  and  weighing  of  U.S.  export  grain  has 
been  "perva'=ive,  a  way  of  doiisg  bi^sine.ss," 
he  said. 

Clark,  a  member  of  two  Senate  .«u»K-onunlt- 
tees  probmg  the  grain  inspection  scandal, 
said  his  visit  to  the  largest  U.S.  grain  port 
convinced  him  to  push  hard  for  taking  in- 
spection out  of  the  hands  of  private  agencies 
and  turning  It  over  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

MAJOR    PROBLEM         ^V 

"It  Is  the  private  Inspection  syj-^m  that 
is  the  major  problem,"  he  said  In  a  telephone 
interview.  "It's  open  to  corruption,  and  the 
inspectors  are  too  close  to  the  grain  firms." 

Clark  said  he  learned  that  one  inspection 
agency,  the  Destrehan  Board  of  Trade,  actu- 
ally started  business  with  a  loan  from  the 
Biuige  Corp.,  whose  elevator  It  inspects. 

The  Iowa  senator  also  was  critical  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA). 
which  licenses  the  private  Inspectors  und'is 
charged  with  supervising  the  in.'^pection 
agencies. 

ir.NORED    WARNINGS 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  iii\d  other 
USD.\  officials  have  insisted  that  they 
launched  an  investigation  as  soon  as  prob- 
lems in  the  inspection  system  were  called 
to  their  attention,  but  Clark  said  they  had 
'.jjnorcd  long  standhig  warnings. 

"The  USDA  Just  did  not  fulfill  it.s  duty 
to  adequately  sxipervise  or  to  hivestigate."  he 
said.  "Whether  this  Is  because  of  ineptitude 
or  because  of  decisions  by  high  otficials  is 
somethhig  we  have  to  find  out." 

Clark  said  he  was  shocked  to  find  that 
"there  Is  virtually  no  federal  supervision 
of  the  weighing  of  grain.  One  weighmaster 
that  I  talked  to  at  an  elevator  was  not  even 
aware  that  a  federal  weighing  agency  ezlst.s." 

Clark  said  he  wlU  finish  drafting  legisla- 
tion changing  the  inspection  system  witliin 
a  week  or  two. 

The  federal  Investigation  so  far  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Indictment  of  20  individuals 
and  companies  at  New  Orleans  and  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  on  charges  ol  bribery  and  otlwr 
Illegal  activities. 


(From  the  Omaha  World -Herald. 

July  4. 1975  J 

Feoekai,  Grain  Check  Needed,  Sats  Clark 

Des  Moinzs. — Sen.  Dick  Clark,  D-Ia.,  aays 
a  two-day  tour  of  export  grain  handling  and 
shipping  facilities  in  New  Orleans  has  con- 
vinced him  that  the  federal  government  must 
taka  over  grain  inspections. 

"I'm  surprised  at  the  obvious  scope  and 
magnitude  of  corruption  in  the  exporting  of 
grain,  especially  in  the  Inspection  svstem  it- 
self," Clark  said  In  a  telephone  interview 
from  New  Orleans. 

He  said  he  found  first-hand  evidence  of 
shortweighlng"   and  the  mixins:   ol   lower 
grades  of  grain  while  retaining  higher  grad- 
ing. 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ha.s 
not  fulfilled  its  responsibility  In  supervising 
grain  inspectors  at  in  pursuing  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  corruption  at  these  ports  w  ith 
the  vigor  It  should  have,"  Clark  s«id. 

CLOSE   LOOK 

He  said  the  solution  lies  In  having  tb« 
Inderal  government  take  over  the  tf'.$peotlon 


U\  do-  system  and  rewriting  the  Federal  Grain 
Standards  Act  so  foreign  substimces  cannot 
be  added  to  grain  shipments. 

Clark  said  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  take  "a  close  look  '  at  the 
seven  multinational  corporations  that  he 
says  control  80  per  cent  of  grain  exporting 
business. 

A  member  of  both  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and    Foreign    Relations   committees,    Clark 
said  he  had  about  15  meetings  with  persons 
involved  in  all  facets  of  grain  exporting. 
'  private  iirms 

Presently,  the  federal  government  li'-en.k's 
private  firms  to  conduct  inspections. 

"That  system  lends  itself  to  abuse  nnd.  in 
fact.  Invites  corruption,"  said  Clark.  'The 
private  firms  have  every  motive  to  get  along 
and  go  along  with  the  grain  companies. 

"They  profit  by  handling  the  grain  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  by  causing  as  few 
problems  for  the  grain  company  as  they 
can." 

He  said  he  found  "clear  evidence"  that  In- 
spectors are  certifying  graiu  that  falls  below 
the  stated  grading  levels. 

"Hie  Federal  Grain  Standards  Act  is  so 
loasely  wTitten  In  the  area  of  allowing  high 
tolerances,  Clark  said,  that  it  encoitrages 
btendhig  In  low  quality  grain  and  foreign 
materials. 

Clark  said  an  inspection  of  USDA  records 
shows  there  Is  "strong  evidence  ot  .short- 
'veighing"  by  gram  inspectors. 

"The  figures  at  some  elevators  show  that 
Uiey  shipped  more  grain  than  they  tonk  in." 
he  said. 

IFrom   tlie  New   York  Tinit-.s.  Jiiiy  4.   lUT.il 

Gkain  Loan  to  Ex-Legisi.-miir  Dksciiibfd 
(By  William  Robbinsj 

New  Obleahs,  La.,  JiUy  3. — Senator  Dick 
Clark,  Democrat  of  Iowa,  said  today  he  hatl 
learned  that  one  of  the  world's  largest  grain 
corporations  had  lent  money  to  a  former 
state  Representative  and  that  he  could  start 
a  business  that  would  be  responsible  for  In- 
specting the  corporation's  grain  to  determine 
its  value  and  quality. 

The  Senator  Identified  the  company  as  the 
Bunge  Corporation  and  the  former  legislator 
as  Bryan  J.  Lehmann  Jr.,  who  several  years 
ago  founded  the  Destrehan  Board  of  Trade, 
Inc.,  which  reportedly  pays  substantial  sal- 
aries to  Mr.  Lehmann  and  other  members  of 
his  family. 

Both  the  Bunge  Corporation  and  the 
Destrehan  Board  of  Trade  are  under  Inves- 
tigation here  in  a  spreading  Inquiry  into  the 
handling,  weighing  and  grading  of  grain  for 
export.  The  same  Inspection  agency  also  In- 
spects and  weighs  grain  of  Cook  Industries, 
luc. 

The  Senator  made  the  disclosure  while  de- 
scribing what  he  called  "sweetheart  rela- 
tions" between  grain  companies  and  the  pri- 
vate agencies  employing  inspectors  licensed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FIRST   POSLIC   DISCLCSTTRK 

Former  Inspectors  have  told  The  New  York 
Times  that  they  often  felt  as  if  they  worked 
in  the  Interest  of  the  grain  companies  rather 
than  as  Impartial  Judges  of  their  products, 
but  this  was  the  first  public  disclosure  of  a 
sxibstantial  favor  by  a  grain  corporation  to 
one  of  the  agencies  who.se  employes'  decisions 
ou  grades  determine  the  value  of  grain-com- 
pany products. 

Expressing  surpri.se.  Senator  Clark  said 
that  Mr.  Lehmann  contended  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  ruled  that  no 
conflict  of  interest  was  Involved  in  the  loan. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official  said 
that,  though  "in  hindsight,"  a  conflict 
seemed  obvious,  this  was  not  the  first  time 
that  such  a  loan  had  been  allowed.  He  re- 
fused to  go  Into  detail. 

Senator  Clark  said  that  Mr.  Lehmann  had 
acknowledged  the  loan  'o  him  In  an  inter- 


view but  .said  he  could  not  remember  whether 
the  loan  was  for  $10,000  or  $16,000. 

The  Senator  made  the  remarks  during  an 
interview  with  two  reporters  at  the  New 
Orleans  airport  after  an  lnten.slve  two-day 
round  of  interviews  of  his  own  with  witnesses 
In  the  current  investigation  ai\d  with  other 
figures.  Senator  Clark  called  his  vi.sit  educa- 
tional." 

ON    TWO    V.V.Y    COMMIITEES 

The  Senator  is  expected  to  play  a  rule  !:i 
tv.o  Senate  inquiries  into  questionr.  raised  bv 
the  current  investigation,  which  Is  focused 
in  New  Orleans,  although  it  has  repcrtedlv 
spread  to  other  ports. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agrictilune 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Ai<ri- 
cultural  Relations,  which  is  headed  by  sen- 
ator Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Democrat  of  Min- 
nesota, and  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee s  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations, which  is  headed  by  Senator  Fran': 
Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho. 

The  Senator  said  that,  in  addition  to  his 
own  interviews,  he  had  been  briefed  in  gen- 
eral terms  by  the  United  States  Attornev 
here,  Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse,  who  Is  heading 
an  inquiry  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Agi-lcuiture  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Investigation,  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

However,  the  Senator  refused  to  discus- 
The  briefing  from  the  United  States  Attornev. 
dpf'cribingr^it  as  "confidential  and  educa- 
tional." 

But  Mr.  Clark  said  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
interviews  and  despite  news  accoinlt.s  that 
he  had  read,  he  had  been  "surprised  by  t.li." 
pervasiveness  of  corrviptlon"  that  had  exlste:! 
in  the  grain  trade  here  and  "bv  the  acme 
oi  it." 

Tlie  Democratic  Senator  praised  the  vi^ov 
of  the  invest  Igation  led  by  Mr.  Gallinghouse. 
a  Republican,  but  he  said  that  he  had  found 
Mr.  Gallinghouse  "dismayed  that,  despite  re- 
ports of  a  spreading  investigation,  there  Is  ii<. 
evidence  that  it  is  being  pursued  hi  otlw-!- 
ports  with  the  .same  vigor  as  in  New  Orleans." 
Mr.  Clark  focused  much  of  his  criticism  of 
the  current  Inspeetlon  system  on  what  he 
termed  "sweetheart  relations"  between  gr.Tlii 
companies  and  the  inspection  agencies  that 
receive  tlieir  incomes  from  the  companies 
wliose  products  they  must  grade. 

The  system  has  been  criticized  in  connec- 
tion with  many  complahits  from  forelgii 
buyers  of  United  States  grain  and  with  al- 
legations of  corruption  here  and  elsewhere. 

"I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  grain 
that  goes  out  of  here  is  overgraded,"  he  said. 
In  some  areas,  state  agencies  also  inspect 
graiu,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
expected  to  propose  soon  conversion  from  a 
system  that  Includes  private  Inspectors  to  a 
system  of  state  and  Federal  Inspection 
agencies. 

"That  would  be  a  dLsaster."  .Senator  Clark 
said,  noting  tliat  Inspectors  of  one  state 
agency  are  now  under  investigation  and  thai 
there  have  been  many  problems  with  other 
srate  inspection  systems  in  the  past. 

He  said  his  oftice  was  drafting  a  bill  cailii  / 
for  inspection  of  grain  by  ageuis  only  of  V.w' 
Federal  Government. 

(From  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  July  5,  197d| 

Cr.\RK  Bl.mvtes  Private  Grain  In.spec-iion 

Idka 

Nrw  Orleans.— Sen.  Dick  Clark.  D-Iov.a. 
saj-s  he  will  propose  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  Jobs  of  private  grain  Inspectors  who 
certify  the  quality  of  graiu  as  it  Is  loade<l 
onto  sliips  for  transport. 

Clark,  a  member  of  two  Senate  subcom- 
mittees examining  alleged  corruption  hi  the 
grain  export  trade,  said  he  would  propose 
replacing  the  private  Inspectors  with  federal 
officers. 

"The  very  nature  of  the  relation.shlp"  be- 
tween the  grain  exporters  and  the  Inspec- 
tion companies   is   "a  sweetheart  relation- 
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ship."  Clark  said.  "It's  not  something  you're 
going  to  correct.  It's  not  the  bad  apples,  It's 
the  system  that's  wrong." 

After  a  two-day  tour  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  Clark  said  he  was  "surprised  at  the 
obvious  scope  and  magnitude  of  corruption 
in  the  exporting  of  grain — especially  In  the 
Uispection  system  itself." 

He  said  he  found  evidence  of  short-weigh- 
ing and  misgradlng  that  involved  mixing 
low  quality  grain  with  higher  grades. 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  fulfilled  its  responsibility  in  supervismg 
grain  inspectors  or  in  pursuing  the  Investi- 
gation of  corruption  at  these  ports  with 
the  vigor  it  should  have,"  Clark  said. 

Clark  said  the  head  of  a  Destrehan  inspec- 
tion firm  had  told  him  the  USDA  had  ruled 
it  was  not  a  conflict  of  Interest  for  him  to 
receive  a  loan  from  a  company  whose  ship- 
ments were  evaluated  by  his  firm. 

Clark  said  former  St.  Charles  Parish  state 
Sen.  Bryan  J.  Lehmann,  Jr.,  founder  of  the 
Destrehan  Board  of  Trade,  told  him  he  had 
received  the  loan  from  the  Bunge  Corp., 
one  of  the  world's  largest  grain  companies. 
Employes  of  Lehmanu's  firm  inspect  the 
grain  shipped  from  Bunge's  elevator  m  Des- 
trehan and  are  responsible  for  determming 
its  value  and  quality. 

Lehmann  said  he  could  not  remember  the 
exact  amount  of  the  loan  but  said  it  was 
$10,000  or  more,  Clark  said. 

Clark  said  Lehmann  told  him  the  Agri- 
culture Department  had  been  aware  of  the 
loan  and  had  found  tliat  it  involved  no 
conflict  of  interest. 

The  income  of  the  private  inspection 
agencies  comes  from  the  grain  companies  and 
depends  in  part  on  how  quickly  and  smoothly 
grain  is  loaded  at  the  elevators. 

Grand  Juries  here  and  in  Houston,  Tex., 
have  Indicted  15  persons,  ciiarging  britsery 
in  grain   inspections. 

(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  6,  1975) 
Grain  Deals  and  Politics 
(By  James  Rlsser) 
Washington,  D.C. — The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture   (USDA),  under  strong  pressure 
from  the  grain  trade  and  from  Louisiana 
politicians,  in  1968  handed  over  grain  inspec- 
tion duties  at  three  new  export  elevators  to 
private    Inspection    agencies    controlled    by 
political  flgures. 

The  action  was  taken  despite  warnings  that 
it  would  cost  grain  farmers  and  inland  eleva- 
tor operations  "a  terrlflc  loss"  In  the  long 
run.  . 

The  decision— made  by  then  Agriculture 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman — contradicted  de- 
partment policy  and  reversed  an  earlier  ruling 
that  the  Inspections  at  all  three  New  Orleans 
area  elevators  would  be  handled  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
political  struggle 

USDA  files  made  available  to  The  Register 
reveal  a  long  and  tense  political  struggle,  in 
which  high  department  officials  finally 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  grain  companies, 
members  of  the  Louisiana  congressional  dele- 
gation, and  local  Louisiana  politicians. 

The  three  private  inspection  agencies  that 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  decision  are  run 
by  persons  with  highly  political  backgrounds. 

Inspectors  from  each  of  the  private  agen- 
cies are  among  those  inspectors  already  In- 
dicted in  the  stlll-unfoldlng  grain  Inspection 
scandal  at  Gulf  ports. 

One  USDA  official  said  with  some  bitter- 
ness last  week:  "Congress  wonders  why  we're 
havmg  trouble  with  grain  inspection.  Part  of 
the  blame  Is  theirs,  for  setting  up  a  system 
like  this  and  forcing  these  kinds  of  decisions." 
congressional  involvement 

The  USDA  files  confirm  the  Involvement  of 
members  of  Congress  In  the  decision.  Those 
Whose  names  appear  freqtiently  include  the 
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late  Senator  Allen  Ellender  and  the  late 
Representative  Hale  Boggs,  Senator  Russell 
Long  and  Representative  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
all  Louisiana  Democrats. 

Rodney  E.  Leonard,  who,  as  administrator 
of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  made 
the  final  recommendation  to  Freeman  that 
the  state  agriculture  department  be  removed 
as  the  inspection  agency,  said  in  an  interview 
last  week: 

'Of  course,  the  matter  had  to  go  up  to  Free- 
man because  it  involved  Louisiana.  In  dealing 
with  Louisiana,  nothing  was  done  that  didn't 
have  the  blessing  of  Ellender."  (Ellender,  who 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  Senate,  was  at  the  time  the 
chairmnn  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
jnlitee.) 


PUSH  BY  grain  trade 

Leonard,  who  is  no  longer  with  the  gov- 
ernment said,  'As  I  recall,  the  grain  trade 
made  ihe  initial  push  on  this.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  agitating  about  it  within  the 
trade." 

He  confirmed  statements  in  the  USDA 
files  that  the  National  Federation  of  Grain 
Co-operatives  was  a  major  force  in  opposing 
inspection  by  the  state.  The  files  also  Indicate 
that  grain  exporting  firms  unanimously 
favored  having  the  work  done  bv  private  In- 
spection organizations  although"  the  reasons 
are  not  clear. 

Decisions  made  by  inspectors  in  examining 
grading,  and  weighing  grain,  as  it  comes  into 
the  elevators  and  as  it  is  loaded  onto  export 
ships,  can  mean  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  elevators  in  terms  of  the  price  estab- 
lished for  the  grain. 

The  USDA  files  show  that  in  1963,  when 
construction  of  the  new  elevators  was  being 
planned,  a  Louisiana  state  legislate  called 
a  USDA  official  and  threatened  to  use  his  po- 
sition as  chairman  of  an  appropriations  com- 
mittee to  block  the  state  from  doing  the  in- 
spections at  the  new  elevators. 

BYRON    LEHMANN 

The  legislator,  Byran  J.  Lehmann,  jr ,  was 
and  is  the  president  and  principal  owner  of 
the  Destrehan  Board  of  Trade,  one  of  the 
private  inspection  agencies  involved.  When 
the  final  decision  was  made  in  1968  to  "de- 
certify" the  state  as  the  inspection  agency 
the  Destrehan  Board  of  Trade  was  designated 
as  the  inspector  of  Cook  Industries,  Inc  s 
new  elevator  at  Reserve,  La. 

Lehmann  at  one  time  also  did  legal  work 
for  Bunge  Corp.,  the  other  grain  company 
whose  elevator  is  under  inspection  of  the 
Destrehan  Board  of  Trade. 

Tlie  initial  selection  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  to  handle  inspections  at 
the  three  elevators  came  in  December  1967 
The  USDA  decision  at  the  time  cited  laws 
and  department  policies  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  inspection  agencies  and  encouraging 
the  use  of  state-run  agencies. 

AG   DEPARTMENT 

As  a  result,  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  chosen  to  do  the  inspection 
work  at  the  Cook  elevator,  at  the  Farmers 
Export  Co.  elevator  in  Ama,  La.,  and  at  the 
Mississippi  River  Grain  Elevator  Co.  at  Myrtle 
Grove,  La. 

But  eight  months  later,  on  Aug.  21.  1968 
the  USDA  published  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  that  It  intended  to  rescind  the 
state's  authority  to  Inspect  at  the  Cook  and 
Farmers  Export  elevators. 

The  department  proposed  to  award  the 
inspection  at  the  Cook  elevator  to  the  Destre- 
han Board  of  Trade,  and  at  the  Farmers 
Export  elevator  to  the  South  Louisiana  Port 
Inspection  and  Weighing  Board.  Inc. 

The  latter  company  was  a  private  inspec- 
tion agency  headed  by  Leon  C.  Vial  m,  the 
ex -sheriff  of  St.  Charles  Parish  (county). 

OBJECTIONS   BY   FARMERS 

As  required  by  law,  USDA  called  for  public 
commeiits  on  Its  proposal.  A  number  of  farm- 


ers objected  to  the  change,  implying  in  their 
comments  that  the  new  inspection  agencies 
would  be  linked  too  closely  to  the  elevators 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  inspect. 

A  group  of  more  than  100  Louisiana  farm- 
ers petitioned  Secretar>'  Freeman  not  to  ap- 
prove the  change:  "We  know  that  we  are 
much  safer,  as  to  grade,  with  our  own  Louisi- 
ana department  workhig  in  co-operation  with 
the  USDA  than  with  private  grain  traders. ' 

Another  petition  from  22  farmei-s  warned 
that  if  the  state  was  removed  as  the  inspec- 
tion agent,  -grain  growers  and  inland  eleva- 
tor operators  will  take  a  terrific  loss  in  inac- 
curate grading  of  cur  grain  and  will  be 
charged  excessive  fees  for  the  grain  grading 
at  t)ie  export  elevators." 

SUPPORT    BY    GRAIN    SPOKE3MAN 

The  change  wa4  supported  strongly  by  Rjv 
P.  Hendri(*son/ then  executive  secretary  of 
ilie  National-Federation  of  Grain  Co-opera- 
tives, who  sri(d  the  initial  choice  of  the  state 
w.-^s  "a  surprising  departure  from  custom 
and  practice  in  in5p«ctiou  authorizations  for 
this  (New  Orleans)  area." 

He  said  he  expected  the  new  private  agen- 
cies to  charge  lower  fecb  than  the  sute.  He 
expressed  particular  concern  about  the  Farm- 
ers Export  elevator,  which  he  said  would  be 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  if  it  had  lo 
pay  hlglier  state  fees. 

The  Farmers  Export  firm  itself  also  pleadefi 
for  approval  of  the  South  Louisiana  Port 
agency.  So  did  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation ol  Iowa,  which  is  a  stockholder  in 
F'armers  Export  Co. 

Vial,  president  of  the  South  Louisiana  Port 
agency,  said  in  his  petition  that  "the  grain 
trade  and  related  industries  do  not  want 
Slate  ln.spectlon  at  expcjri  elevators  iil 
Loiuslana." 

Edward  W.  Cook,  president  of  Cook  In- 
dustries, had  written  earlier,  urging  that 
Ihls  firm's  new  elevator  be  inspected  by  the 
^Destrehan  Board  of  Trade  rather  than  by  the 
state.  So  had  Jack  Coleman,  manager  of 
the  elevator,  who  said  he  doubted  the  staie 
could  pay  sufficient  salaries  to  keep  com- 
petent in.spectors. 

PROTEST    TO    FREEMAN 

On  Aug,  26,  1968,  Dave  L.  Pearce,  Loi.isiana 
state  commission  of  agriculture,  wrote 
a  strongly-worded  letter  to  Secretary  Free- 
man protesting  the  proposal  to  remove  hi? 
department's  authority  over  the  three  ele- 
vators. 

His  letter  blamed  'political  pressure"  for 
the  move,  and  said  he  had  gone  to  consid- 
erable expense  to  hire  and  train  inspectors 

•I  have  evidence  presented  to  me  that 
convinces  me  that  the  private  inspection 
programs  which  have  been  permitted  (at 
other  elevators)  are  not  protecting  the  grain 
farmers  as  they  should,  and  I  do  know  that 
the  charges  have  been  excessive  and  this,  of 
course,  is  paid  by  the  farmer  In  the  long 
run,"  Pearce  wrote. 

"While  I  do  not  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  in  court  that  the  grading  practices 
as  conducted  by  the  so-called  'non-profit  in- 
spection agencies'  result  in  grain  producers 
m  this  state  and  other  states  being  cheated 
out  of  money  that  Is  Justly  thefi-s,  I  am 
completely  convinced  that  this  Is  true  and 
intend  to  use  every  recourse  at  my  command 
to  prove  this  is  true,"  he  said. 

WARNED  OF  EXPOSURE 

Pearce  ended  by  warning  Freeman  that  If 
his  authority  over  Inspections  was  ended 
he  would  "expose  everything  invtlved. " 

Pearce  submitted  a  copy  of  a  December. 
1967,  letter  from  James  D.  Graugnard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, to  Louisiana  Governor  John  J.  Mc- 
Keltheu,  which  claimed  that  the  Baton  Rouge 
Port  Commission — another  Inspection  agen- 
cy—was unlawfully  diverting  Inspection 
funds  to  other  piu-poses. 

"Of  the  approximately  $900,000  collected 
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In  fees,  only  abont  >400,000  Is  actually  spent 
to  cover  the  coet  ot  grading  with  the  re- 
mainder being  used  to  finance  other  opera- 
tions," Oraugnard  wrote.  Federal  law  says 
fees  collected  by  an  Inspection  agency  can 
be  xised  only  to  finance  Inspection  functions, 
but  USDA  personnel  admit  privately  there 
has  been  little  attempt  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vision, which  is  aimed  at  preventing  ex- 
cessive fees. 

On  Sept.  20.  1968.  administrator  Leonard 
told  Secretary  Freeman  In  a  memo  that  the 
USDAs  original  selection  of  the  state  ag- 
riculture department  'was  not  well  received 
in  some  quarters. 

"Strong  objection  was  raised  by  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Association  of  Grain 
Cooperatives,"  said  Leonard.  "Also,  two  in- 
spection agencies,  the  South  Louisiana  Port 
Inspection  and  Weighing  Board,  Inc.,  and 
the  Destrehau  Board  of  Trade,  believed  that 
the— rather  than  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture — shoidd  be  the  authorized  In- 
spection agencies. 

"As  a  result  of  this  discontent,  and  after 
discussions  with  EUender  and  Boggs.  the  de- 
partment proposed  shifting  lnspi?ctlou  au- 
thority from  the  state  to  the  two  iu'^pectlon 
agencies  .  .  .,"  said  Leonard. 

LrGAL  CHAI.LEXCE  trTED 

He  cautioned  Freeman  that  the  depart- 
ment's proposal  might  be  subject  to  "legal 
challenge."  But  he  said  the  Inspection  pro- 
gram "can  be  expected  to  function  more 
harmoniously  from  the  standpoint  of  users 
of  the  Inspection  service  If  the  state  de- 
partment of  agrlculttire  were  decertified. 

"I  therefore  recommend  that  we  take  this 
action,"  Leonard  said.  "Do  you  agree  with 
this  recommendation?" 

There  is  no  written  record  in  the  files 
showing  Freeman's  response,  but  eight  days 
later  the  department  published  its  decision, 
declared  than  an  emergency  existed  and 
.•said  the  ruling  would  take  effect  In  three 
days  instead  of  the  usual  30. 

Shortly  after,  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Agriculture  said  It  would  not  be  able  eco- 
nomically to  continue  Inspection  at  its  one 
remaining  elevator — the  Mississippi  River 
Grain  Elevator  Co.  at  Myrtle  Grove. 

On  Nov.  6,  1963,  the  tJSDA  proposed  to 
rescind  the  state's  authority  at  Myrtle  Grove 
and  to  give  the  Inspection  duties  to  a  new 
agency  to  be  headed  by  New  Orleans  attorney 
Sidney  W.  Provensal,  Jr. 

The  proposal  was  approved  Ilec,  4,  1968, 
and  Provensal's  Delta  Weighing  and  Inspec- 
tion Bureau,  Inc.    took  over. 

Provensal  is  a  close  political  associate  of 
Leander  Perez,  the  political  boss  of  Plaque- 
mines Parish. 

CLOSE   ASSOCIATIONS 

USDA  documents  Indicate  that  Provensal's 
law  firm  handled  the  incorporation  of  the 
Myrtle  Grove  elevator,  that  it  was  btillt  on 
land  owned  by  Plaquemines  Parish,  and  that 
Provensal  had  acted  as  lawyer  for  Perez  and 
other  parish  officials. 

The  flies  are  replete  with  references  to 
Interest  expressed  by  EUender,  Boggs,  Long 
and  Hebert.  Boggs  In  particular  was  cham- 
pioning Vial's  inspection  agency  emd,  on  at 
least  one  occasion,  stunmoned  USDA  ofBclals 
to  his  congressional  offlce'for  a  meeting  with 
himself  and  Vial. 


Louisiana  Port  agency  and  the  Deatrehan 
Board  of  Trade.  "He  has  no  interest  In  which 
private  agency  is  designated  to  handle  Myrtle 
Grove  after  it  is  taken  away  from  the  state 
department  of  agriculture  "  Grange  wrote. 

WITHDREW   SUPPORT 

He  w  ent  on  to  say  that  Boggs  had  inquired 
about  the  proposals,  and  said  Boggs  origi- 
nally supported  use  of  the  South  Louisiana 
Port  agency  as  inspector  of  all  three  new 
elevators.  Boggs  later  said,  however,  that  he 
was  caught  between  the  competing  private 
agencies  and  would  not  object,  after  all,  if 
Inspection  was  left  with  the  state,  Grange 
reported. 

Grange  said  one  state  senator — a  political 
foe  of  Vial — had  threatened  to  opoose  Boggs 
in  the  next  cotigres^>ionr.l  primary  if  Boggs 
did  not  back  oft  from  his  support  of  Vial's 
South  Louisiai^a  Port  agencv. 

As  an  apparent  result  of  the  conflicting 
political  pre*<-ures.  Senator  Long  also  had  ap- 
parently dropped  his  initial  Interest  and  had 
determined  to  "stay  on  the  sidelines,"  said 
Grange. 

Congressman  Hebert  had  originally  backed 
the  Plaquemines  Board  of  Trade  as  the 
agency  to  Inspect  the  Myrtle  Grove  elevator, 
but  later  said  he  would  not  object  to  state 
Inspection,  said  Grange.  Other  department 
corre.spondence  quotes  Hebert  as  wanting  to 
keep  "outsiders"  such  as  the  New  Orleans 
Board  of  Trade  out  of  the  Myrtle  Grove  area. 

Leonard,  in  talking  with  The  Register  last 
week,  described  the  entire  Incident  as  "in- 
tricate." The  gram  co-operatives  and  other 
grain  firms  exerted  "a  hell  of  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure," he  said. 

"It  was  mainly  an  Industry  deal.  I  think. 
But  It  was  always  hard  to  tell  what  was  go- 
ing on  and  who  was  Involved.  In  Louisiana, 
everything  is  political." 

I  Pram  the  Waterloo  Courier.  July  6,   1975 1 

Clark    R*ps    Poor    Grain    Inspection 

Washinctov. — Corruption  in  the  grain  ex- 
port industry  is  so  pervasive  that  few  grain 
ships  have  left  the  port  of  New  Orleans  in 
several  years  with  their  cargoes  properly 
graded  and  weighed,  a  senator  who  has  J\tst 
returned  from  an  Inspection  trip  said  Satur- 
day. 

Sen.  Dick  Clark,  D-Iowa,  said  the  nation's 
major  grain  exporters  and  the  flrms  licensed 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  to  Inspect 
them  maintained  a  "sweetheart  relation- 
ship." 

Because  of  this,  he  said,  ships  were  not 
Inspected  honestly,  grain  was  assigned  a 
higher  quality  grade  than  It  deserved,  and 
cargoes  were  shortwelghted,  a  practice  in 
which  inspectors  certified  a  ship  was  carry- 
ing more  grain  than  was  in  Its  holds. 

"There  was  a  very  pervasive  system  of 
corruption,"  Clark  said  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view from  Davenport,  Iowa.  "That's  the  way 
the  system  works." 

"Shortwelghting  Is  almost  as  common  and 
as  big  a  crime  as  misgrading,"  be  said. 

He  said  one  major  company  sold  16  million 
tons  more  of  grain  In  one  year  than  its  books 
show  It  received  at  Its  elevators. 

Clark  spent  several  days  last  week  In  New 
Orleans. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
subcommittee  on  foreign  agriculture  policy 


On  May  22,  1968,  George  Grange,  deputy^  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom 


administrator  of  the  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service,  summarized  the  pressures  on 
USDA  in  a  memo  to  his  boss,  administrator 
Rodney  Leonard. 

Grange  said  that  Roy  Hendrlckson,  the 
head  of  the  National  Federation  of  Grain 
Cooperatives,  "Is  the  one  who  stirred  up  Sen- 
ators Ellender  and  Long  recently  to  get  us 
to  cancel  our  grain  Inspection  agreement 
with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Agric\il- 
ture." 

Grange  said  tha^  Hendrlckson  had  particu- 
larly  advocaJ*ath«   choice   of   the   South 


mlttee  on  multinational  corporations.  Both 
committees  are  Investigating  the  grain  scan- 
dal, in  which  20  persons  have  been  indicted 
in  New  Orleans  and  Houston. 

Inspectors  are  licensed  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  work  for  private  companies, 
local  boards  of  trade,  or  state  agencies.  The 
grain  companies  pay  for  the  inspection  serv- 
ice, which  is  provided  to  assure  the  compli- 
ance with  the  Grain  Standards  Act  regulat- 
ing grain  exports. 

Of  those  Indicated,  most  have  been  Inspec- 
tors charged  with  bribery.  Foreign  ptircha-sers 


of  U.S.  grain  have  complained  that  the  grain 
is  short-weighted,  that  ship's  holds  are  not 
being  properly  cleaned,  and  that  the  buy- 
ers are  receiving  a  poorer  quality  of  grain 
than  the  grain  for  which  they  are  paying. 

Dtiring  the  New  Orleans  trip  Clark  met 
with  U.S.  Atty.  Gerald  Gallinghouse.  who  is 
leading  the  New  Orleans  phase  of  the  investi- 
gation and  prosecution. 

Clark  said  he  could  not  reveal  the  sub- 
stance of  his  conversation  with  Galling- 
house.  but  he  .said  he  left  the  meetings  con- 
fident that  more  Indictments  would  be  re- 
turned In  New  Orleans. 

"There  are  about  100  Inspector.";  there," 
he  said.  "A  very  significant  number  of  them 
will  be  brought  to  justice." 

Clark  said  that  the  only  time  grain  was 
properly  graded  and  shipped  from  New  Or- 
leans in  the  past  "five,  six,  seven  or  eight 
years"  was  when  federal  officials  supervised 
the  Inspectors'  work. 

Such  supervision  v/as  available  for  about 
one  per  cenc  of  the  shipments,  he  said. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Pos*..  July  6,   1975 1 

Gr.\in  Inspecting— An  Intimipatinc  i'oa 
(By  Dan  Morga.i) 

Ntw  Orleans — At  first  glance,  the  grain 
sampling  laboratories  of  the  huge  elevators 
spotted  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
resembled  the  office  of  oli  country  feed 
stores. 

Men  in  dusty  old  clothes  move  In  and  out 
or  pause  to  pour  a  cup  of  coffee.  Small  bags 
of  corn  and  soxbeans,  scales  and  odd-shaped 
copper  containers  crowd  tabletops  and  there 
is  a  musty  odor  of  grain. 

The  privately  employed  Inspectors  and 
samplers  still  find  time  to  organize  a  pinochle 
game  when  they  are  not  sampling  some  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  grain  that 
moves  out  of  this  port  each  year  to  all  part.* 
of  the  world. 

But  the  once  informal  atmosphere  hM 
changed  since  the  day  last  summer  wheti 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga- 
Ticii  walked  Into  several  of  the  laboratories, 
flashed  their  badges,  and  arrested  some  (f 
the  inspectors  on  bribery  charges. 

"We're  Jittery  as  can  be,"  said  an  Inspector 
who  can  recall  nothing  like  that  In  his  31 
years  in  the  grain  business.  "I  can  tell  you 
If  anybody  from  the  house  (the  elevator) 
came  in  here  wanting  me  to  fix  something, 
I'd  kick  bis  ass  out." 

The  Indictments  and  rimiors  of  wider 
wrongdoing  have  focused  attention  on  a  grain 
ln.<;pectlon  system  that  even  some  industry 
officials  concede  seems  almost  to  Invite  abuse 
by  all  concerned. 

Simultaneously,  the  continuing  investiga- 
tions have  peeled  away  some  of  the  layers  of 
mystery  enveloping  the  American  grain  trade, 
of  which  New  Orleans  has  become  a  hub  since 
corn  and  soybeans  supplanted  cotton  and 
rice  as  the  main  commodities  moving  In 
barges  and  boxcars  down  the  path  of  the 
covmtry's  great  central  artery,  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Last  year,  nearly  40  million  tons  of  grain 
and  soybeans  were  cleared  for  export  from 
the  eight  lower  Mississippi  elevators  by  127 
federally  licensed,  privately  employed  grain 
Inspectors  whose  work  Is  spotchecked  by  26 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  view  of  some  officials,  and  Congress 
members  such  as  Sen.  Dick  Clark  (D-Iowa), 
the  system  Is  woefully  Inadequate. 

"Our  hands  are  tied  behind  our  back  a 
great  deal  of  the  time,"  said  Harlan  L.  Ryan, 
director  of  the  Agriculture  Department's  field 
Inspection  office  here. 

Ryan,  a  lanky  man  whose  father  once 
raised  soybeans  In  the  Midwest,  has  earned 
an  Eliot  Neaa-llke  reputation  for  enforce- 
ment of  grain  standards  since  coming  here 
two  years  ago. 

But  he  noted  that  Congress  gave  the  fed- 
eral government  only  a  secondary  supervisory 
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role  in  the  inspections,  while  leaving  the  ac- 
tual work  to  private  individuals  who  grade 
all  exported  grain  and  certify  vessels  before 
cargo  can  be  loaded.  These  private  Inspectors 
work  for  five  Inspection  agencies  whose 
franchises  go  back  many  years. 

Tlie  economic  power  of  inspectors  Is 
acknowledged  by  all  in  the  grain  trade.  On 
a  recent  rainy  evening  at  Cook  Industries, 
Inc.'s,  Resei-ve.  La.,  export  elevator,  one  of  the 
private  samplers  picked  at  a  small  pile  of 
corn  with  tweezers. 

He  placed  the  extraneous  particles  and 
chaff  on  a  tiny  scale,  performed  .some  arith- 
metic on  scratch  paper  and  declared  that 
the  load  he  was  grading  contained  4  per  cent 
foreign  material.  In  a  bargeload  of  corn,  one 
percentage  point  of  foreign  material  sub- 
tracts $1,500  from  the  value  of  the  load.  In 
a  typical  ocean-going  vessel,  that  could  trans- 
late into  a  difference  of  $30,000  to  $50,000. 

Pew  in  New  Orleans  contend  that  the  pri- 
vate grain  companies  that  own  the  elevators 
and  the  inspection  services  deal  at  arms 
length.  The  private  agencies'  fees  are  based 
on  the  total  tonnage  they  clear.  I»rivate  In- 
pectors  work  closely  with  employees  of  the 
elevators,  on  premises  belonging  to  the  grain 
companies  and  are  logged  in  to  wor'K  by  grain 
company  guards. 

Some  who  have  worked  as  Inspectors  say 
the  job  can  be  Intimidating  "There  was  al- 
ways a  sense  that  we  were  working  for  the 
elevator  as  much  as  for  the  inspector  serv- 
ice," said  a  former  Inspector,  who  also  told 
how  the  elevators  sometimes  provide  favors, 
such  as  car  mahitenance,  for  the  inspectors. 
Other  close  ties  between  the  elevators  and 
inspection  agencies  have  come  to  light. 

Last  week,  Bryan  J.  Lehmann  Jr.  head  of 
a  Destrehan,  La.,  private  inspection  service 
told  visiting  Sen.  Clark  that  he  had  received 
a  loan  of  $10,000  or  more  from  the  Bunge 
Corp.,  an  international  grain  firm  whose  ele- 
vator near  here  is  supervised  by  Lehmann's 
agency. 

The  president  of  another  local  inspection 
agency  said  he  had  once  been  legal  counsel 
to  a  grain  elevator  now  covered  by  the 
agency. 

Eugene  Romano,  co-owner  of  the  Chicago 
Grain  Inspection  Bureau,  which  won  a  fran- 
chise from  the  Agriculture  Department  three 
years  ago  to  Inspect  Great  Lakes  grain  ship- 
ments, said  it  was  normal  to  solicit  letters 
of  recommendation  from  grain  companies 
when  applying  for  such  franchises. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  repeatedly  has 
given  its  blessing  to  the  Inspection  system. 
Some  say  the  problems  arising  now  may 
have  been  vastly  magnified  by  the  booming 
grain  exports  and  widely  fluctuating  grain 
and  shipping  markets  that  set  in  after  the 
Soviet-American  grain  deal  of  1972.  In  this 
situation,  the  rewards  for  moving  grain  rap- 
Idly  have  increased  as  have  the  penalties 
for  delays. 

"You  have  had  a  rise  in  charter  rates,  a 
rise  in  volume  and  a  rise  in  grain  prices.  If 
you  ever  had  a  situation  that  was  ripe  for 
this  kind  of  thing,  this  was  it."  said  Edward 
S.  Reed,  executive  director  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  Reed  said  It  still  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  all  the  rumors  of  wrongdoing  are 
borne  out. 

The  manager  of  one  major  elevator  here 
said  there  are  imperfections  and  question- 
able shading  of  the  inspection  system  all 
through  the  grain  pipeline,  as  the  grain 
moves  from  farms  to  elevators  in  the  inte- 
rior, to  regional  terminals  operated  by  the 
big  grain  companies  and  then  to  barges  or 
boxcars  headed  for  New  Orleans. 

The  only  inspection  required  by  federal 
law  is  for  exported  grain,  but  many  com- 
mercial buyers  demand  Inspections  up- 
stream to  know  what  quality  commodity 
they  are  purchasing.  According  to  the  ele- 
vator manager  who  asked  not  to  be  Identi- 
fied, upstream  grain  storage  points  give 
farmers  better  grades  to  encourage  them  to 
deal  with  those  elevators. 


He  also  claimed  that  some  inspections  are 
rigged  and  that  Inspection  methods  difier 
widely.  As  a  result,  he  said,  grain  entering 
the  downstream  elevators  may  not  be  of  the 
same  quality  as  inspection  certificates  state, 
resulting  in  pressures  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

As  the  grain  moves  downstream  in  the 
barges,  many  of  the  big  grain  companies 
continue  ta  bid  on  it,  and  the  stakes  in- 
crease. Ownership  of  the  groin  on  route  to 
New  Orleans  may  change  three  or  four  times. 

The  way  this  works  is  illusti-ated  in  a  civil 
suit  on  file  in  federal  district  court  In  New 
Orleans.  In  the  suit,  a  plaintiff.  Cook  In- 
dustries, stated  that  it  bought  a  bargeload 
of  soybeans  in  transit,  sold  it  to  Consoli- 
dated Grain  and  Barge  Co.  which  then  sold 
the  cargo  to  CarglU,  Inc..  Carglll  subse- 
quently filed  a  claim  against  Cook  for  moldy, 
discolored  and  sour  beans,  and  Cook  sued 
the  barge  company  to  recover  $247,837.50 
resulting   from   alleged   water  damage. 

At  the  big  downstream  terminals  near 
here  different  quality  g^ain  and  soybeans 
from  the  huge  bins  are  blended  to  meet  the 
miniinum  standards  specified  by  foreign 
buyers.  According  to  some  U.S.  officials  the 
technology  at  the  disposal  of  the  elevator 
companies  surpasses  the  ability  of  inspec- 
tors to  adequately  supervise   the  process. 

The  inside  of  a  modern  grain  elevator  Is 
a  claustrophlc  jungle  of  ducts,  conveyor 
belts,  fans  and  lifts,  much  of  It  coated  with 
a  choking,  powdery  dust.  The  work  is  dirty 
and  sometimes  dangerous,  with  an  ever  pres- 
ent danger  of  explosion  from  artificial  com- 
bustion. 

Federal  officials  say  they  have  no  authority 
luider  present  law  to  check  on  the  weights 
of  grain  shipments,  despite  rumors  of  short- 
weighting. 

In  the  main  control  room  of  the  Cook  In- 
dustries elevator  a  push-button  control  panel 
guides  the  movement  of  grain  in  and  out  of 
the  elevator.  The  operator  keeps  track  of 
the  commodity  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
in  each  of  the  bins  on  a  blackboard.  By 
pushing  buttons  he  can  send  different  varie- 
ties of  grain  hurtling  out  of  the  bins  onto 
belts,   to  blend   the  required   mixture. 

An  assistant  manager  explained  it  was 
possible  to  get  "beautiful  No.  2  grade  soy- 
beans"  by  mixing  together  lower  grade  beans 
that  have  certain  good  qualities,  such  as 
low  moisture  content  and  low  amounts  of 
broken  kernels  and  foreign  matter.  Mechan- 
ical samplers  gather  grain  from  the  loading 
belts. 

In  New  Orleans  there  are  differing  opin- 
ions on  the  adequacy  of  these  inspection 
procedures.  Long  before  the  controversy,  one 
company,  Carglll,  had  sought  to  avoid  diffi- 
culty by  insisting  on  federal  certification  of 
all  export  grains  from  its  Baton  Rouge  ele- 
vator. 

Giovanni  Rametta,  manager  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Grain  Elevator  in  Myrtle  Grove, 
claims  the  inspection  system  works  well.  "I 
never  have  had  any  complaints  from  our 
customers,   never,   never,  never,"   he  said. 

Rametta  scoffed  at  newspaper  reports  that 
a  cargo  of  soybeans  from  his  elevator  was 
575  tons  short  when  It  arrived  in  Spain.  'A 
guy  would  have  to  be  blind  not  to  catch 
that."'  he  said. 

An  attorney,  with  knowledge  of  the  grain 
trade  in  New  Orleans,  said  that  occasional 
mistakes  in  the  blending  of  grains  are  to  be 
expected.  "The  people  who  do  this  work  are 
not  Harvard  Ph.  Ds  or  chemists  .  .  .  they 
are  ordinary  human  beings." 

I  From  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
July  6,  1975] 
Port  Scand.^l  Jars  Farmers  in  Grain  Belt 
(By  Don  Ringler) 
Reports  of  corruption  and  other  malprac- 
tices at  Gulf  port  grain  Inspection  sites  are 
causing  vibrations  In  the  Midlands,  the  na- 
tion's grain  basket. 


A  basic  concern  of  Midlands  farmers  and 
the  grain  industry  in  general  is  that  vital 
overseas  markets  will  be  lost. 

Congressional  hearings  have  been  held  and 
more  are  upcoming,  including  one  by  Sens. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn..  and  Walter  D. 
Huddleston.  D-Ky..  scheduled  Thursdav. 

Nebraska  1st  District  Rep  Charles  "Thone 
ha-s  announced  plans  to  draft  legislation  to 
strengthen  federal  control  over  Inspection 
of  ships  that  carry  grain  overseas. 

He  described  inspection  of  shios  for  cle.in- 
linp's  as  "  woefully  inadequate."'  adding  that 
grain  shipments  in  diriy'ships  would  cause 
dissatisfied  customers,  result  In  lost  sale.";  nnrt 
lower  grain  prices  for  Nebraska  farmers  and 
cost  them  millions  of  dollars. 

Thone  said  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  Nebraska  wheat,  half  the  soybeans  and 
a  third  of  the  feed  grains  are  sold  to  foreign 
countries. 

•'vitai.  to  them" 

The  congressman,  who  has  been  \iuitiig 
communities  wlthhi  his  district  during  the 
July  4  break,  said  farmers  are  expres.'^iag 
concern  "ar.d  well  they  shculd  because  ex- 
ports are  vital  to  them;  the  stakes  are  too 
high  in  Nebraska  and  the  Midwest  to  tolerate 
corruption  In  the  movement  of  grain  oxer- 
seas." 

During  fiscal  1974.  Iowa's  volume  of  farm 
export.';  w.is  $1.77  billion,  second  In  the  na- 
tion, while  Kansas  ranked  fourth  with  $1.57 
billion  and  Nebraska  seventh  with  $1.03  bil- 
lion, according  to  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  (USDA)    figures. 

Thone  said  his  legislation  to  tighten  in- 
spection of  ships  would  be  drafted  foUowint; 
the  July  4  break  and  introduced  during  the 
current  session.  Some  inputs  requested  Ironj 
the  USDA.  he  said,  have  not  been  received. 

Sen.  Dick  Clark,  D-Ia..  is  among  those 
calling  for  immediate  action  to  correal 
bribery  and  corruption  hi  grain  inspections, 
saying.  "Those  who  are  suffering  the  mos,t 
are  the  ones  who  least  deserve  It,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  consumer." 

Irregularities  hi  the  inspection  of  grain 
for  export  have  t>een  unfolding  followin- 
investigations  involving  the  Department  ci 
Agiiculture.  FBI,  U-S.  attorneys  and  Depart- 
ment  of  Justice  officials. 

overstated? 

Uncovered  were  incidents  of  briberv  and 
cheating  in  the  Inspection  process  in  which 
shipments  that  did  not  meet  U.S.  hispectlon 
standards  were  falsely  certified  as  meeting 
standards.  A  number  of  grain  inspectors  have 
been  indicted  and  others  connected  with 
grain  inspection  are  under  Investigation. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  complaints 
from  foreign  countries  of  poor  quality  and 
damaged  grain,  and  grain  contaminated  with 
foreign  matter  such  as.  insects,  dirt  and 
broken  glass.  •• 

Last  week,  the  investigations  spread  to 
two  of  the  world's  largest  grain  companies 
and  an  American  affiliate  of  a  third  company 
where  federal  agents  are  looking  into  ques- 
tions of  possible  corporate  responsibility  and 
possible    involvement   by   company   official!-. 

The  investigation  centers  around  whether 
graUi  is  being  shipped  abroad  with  weights 
and  grades  overstated. 

The  latest  incident  involving  dirty  cargo 
ships  came  to  light  Monday  when  USDA 
scieuti^jts  said  tests  on  grain  bound  for  Egypt 
produced   bread    with   a   distUict   oily   odor. 

Bo£k  holds  of  the  ship  were  found  con- 
ta  mutated  with  fumes,  sludge  and  rust. 

Natldnal  farm  leaders.  Including  National 
Grange'^-Maftter  John  Scott  and  Farmers 
Union  National  President  Tony  Dechant,  are 
calling  for  legislation  which  would  take  the 
power  to  inspect  and  grade  ag  commodities 
out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  international  traders. 
conflicts 

Said  Scott:  "The  present  Inspection  sys- 
tem is  plagued  by  conflicts  of  Interest  be- 
cause  grain   and   ship   inspectors,   although 
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federally  licensed,  are  employed  by  boards  of 
trade  and  other  private  agencies  which  are 
eoTurolled  by  grain,  shipping  and  other  biisl- 
r.ess  interests." 

Under  the  pre^^nt  system.  Inspectors  are 
licensed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
but  employed  by  private  or  state  agencies  or 
agencies  created  by  boHrds  of  trade. 

federal  supervisors  spot  check  the  per- 
formance of  ihtf.se  inspet-iors. 

Proposed  corrective  measures  have  taken 
various  paths,  including  a  complete  feder:il 
takeo\er  of  the  inspection  .sjstem. 

The  Omaha  Grain  E.xchange  and  the  Ne- 
braska Feed  and  Grain  Dealers  Association  in 
Llncoin  would  consider  this  an  unwarranted 
move. 

Spokesmen  for  both  groups  say  tlie  current 
system  is  working  well  except  at  the  Gull 
port.-.  ai:d  this  is  uhere  correcti\-e  measures 
should  he  conoeutrated. 

Exchange  President  Bill  Guyer  said  thai 
while  irregularities  at  Gulf  ports  must  be 
straightened  out  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
Industry,  "it  .«hould  not  be  done  at  the  e.x- 
pen.se  of  the  entire  grain  trade." 

"Only  a  small  percentage  of  inspectors  are 
employed  at  the  Gulf  pprts.-  he  said,  "and 
this  hardly  Indicates  the  entire  sy.steiu 
needs  revamplHg." 

Zeroing  in  on  the  troubled  Gulf  port.s 
would  correct  problems,  he  said. 

"GOOD  JOB" 

Gayer  pointed  out  the  Omaha  E.xchange 
has  operated  its  own  liLspectlon  division,  un- 
der USDA  supervision,  since  the  early  1900s 
with  minimal  problems. 

"We  feel  the  inspection  division  has  done 
a  good  Job."  he  said,  "and  over  the  years 
there  have  been  little  variances  between  here 
and  other  Interior  shipping  points." 

A  federalized  system,  he  added,  wotild  only 
add  to  bureaucracy  and  Increase  the  cost  of 
ia<ipectlor.  which  ultimately  falls  on  the 
farmer.  In  addition,  he  said,  many  Inspectors 
employed  by  the  private  sector  wotUd  become 
unemployed.  The  e.xchange  currently  has 
more  than  30  persons  employed  In  its  inspec- 
tion division. 

Other  privately  operated  Inspection  points 
In  Nebraska  are  located  at  Hastings,  Grand 
Island,  Fremont  and  Lincoln.  Sioux  City,  on 
the  Nebraska-Iowa  border,  al.so  has  one." 

Don  Lehr,  manager  of  the  Omaha  division 
of  Far-Mor-Co,  an  eight-state  regional  grain 
marketing  cooperative  headquartered  in 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  said  basically  Par-Mar-Co 
has  been  "very  satisfied  with  Interior  inspec- 
tion and  I  would  hate  to  see  It  sacrificed  be- 
catise  of  problems  involving  a  couple  of  firms 
•t  the  Gulf  ports:  this  would  be  overkilling 
In  our  estimation." 

BOXING  CSAOES 

Tlie  concensus  of  the  Nebraska  Grain  and 
Peed  Dealers  Association,  according  to  Exec- 
utive Secretary  Bob  Anderson,  is  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  la  providing  reliable  and  accu- 
rate Infection  within  the  state,  but  feel 
"something  Is  out  of  whack"  at  the  ports. 

Anderson  said  the  mixing  of  various  grain 
grades  at  the  ports — like  No.  2  grade  corn 
with  No.  5  to  get  a  No.  3  grade  which  the 
foreign  buyer  might  want — is  apparently  the 
source  of  some  problems  too. 

The  USDA's  Grain  Division  Is  known  to 
favor  federalizing  the  inspection  system,  but 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttu^  Earl  Butz'  Is  report- 
edly going  to  propose  a  cooperative  federal- 
state  system  to  tighten  inspection. 

Thone  said  he  was  leaning  toward  such  a 
cooperative  effort  rather  than  one  imder  com- 
plete federal  control  which  would  bring  on 
"more  layers  of  red  tape." 

Irregularities  In  handling,  sampling  and 
weighing  of  export  grain,  he  said,  "obviously 
needs  tightening  up." 
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[From  the  Dee  Moines  Tribune.  July  7,  1975] 

How  U.S.  Sc.\NDAi,  IN  Grain  Erupted;  He 
I  G.*VE  Up  Bribery 

Washincion,  D.C— It  began  when  Victor 
Diaz  tiually  said  no. 

As  the  jxirt  captain  of  a  .ship  being  loaded 
wiUi  grain  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  expected 
to  bribe  inspectors  whose  approvals  were 
needed  before  ships  could  leave  the  port  with 
grain  destined  for  foreign  nations. 

His  refusal  to  pay  a  bribe  started  an  in- 
vestigation la-st  year  that  has  resulted  in  20 
Indictments,  reportedly  brought  probers  to 
some  of  the  largest  graixi  companies  In  the 
nation,  and  has.  according  to  .some  observers, 
weakeued  tlie  p->,itlou  of  U.S.  grain  in  world 
markets. 

F\3r  years,  .sources  close  to  the  investiga- 
tion iav.  Inspec'ors  were  receiving  bribes  of 
»50  and  $100.  But  when  the  briijes  grew  to 
»5.000.  Diaz.  empio>ed  by  the  Maritime  Over- 
seas Corp.  of  New  York,  refu.sed  to  pay.  That 
is  when  the  investigation  beg.-in. 

lOWjAs    IN    CON'GRESS    JOINED     THE    PUSH     FOR 

irfvESTlG.VnOX DEMOCRATIC     SENATOR     DICK 

CLARK   \ND  DEMOCRATIC  REPRESLNTATIVE  NEAI. 
SMITH 

II  was  charged  that  dirt,  dust  and  trash 
were  bemg  added.  While  Diaz"  refusal  to  pay 
the  bribe  brought  the  first  Involvement  of 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  received  a  multitude  of  com- 
plaints from  foreign  purchasers  about  the 
quality  of  U.S.  grain  exports  and  the  inspec- 
tion system. 

Au  Agriculture  Department  document  lists 
101  requests  for  investigation  of  problems  in 
the  grain  trade  over  the  past  10  years.  While 
some  of  the  investigations  continue,  most  of 
the  ca.>es  have  been  closed.  Warnings  were 
Issued  in  some  instances  and  no  action  was 
taken  in  others. 

ENTER    PROBK 

While  the  complaints  Involved  grain  facili- 
ties around  the  nation,  at  least  10  Involved 
facilities  in  Louisiana,  where  15  Indictments 
have  been  returned  since  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  entered  the  probe. 

AgriciUture  Department  documents  show 
that  the  department  was  warned  as  early  as 
1969  about  the  poor  quality  of  corn,  and  that 
a  department  investigation  of  1972  and  1973 
exporting  inspection  operations  found  them 
to  be  riddled  by  sloppy  management  and  at- 
tempts to  keep  reports  of  contaminated 
grain  from  federal  health  inspectors. 

Meanwhile,  a  department  report,  written 
after  the  Nicaraguan  government  complained 
about  the  poor  quality  of  grain  from  the 
United  States,  said  the  federal  government 
failed  to  supervise  inspection  of  the  loadUig 
<^>eration. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  department 
was  warned  nearly  three  years  ago  that  an 
official  of  one  of  the  nation's  six  largest  grain 
exporting  firms  was  linked  to  alleged  Irreg- 
ularities m  grain  exports. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Investigation,  so  far, 
have  been  the  grain  inspectors.  They  are 
hired  by  private  firms,  boards  of  trade  or 
state  agencies  and  are  licensed  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  By  law,  they  cannot  be 
federal  employes. 

The  Inspectors'  Jobs  are  to  make  sure  that 
anyone  shipping  grain  overseas  complies 
with  the  U.S.  Grata  Standard  Act. 

INSPECTION    CHARGE 

About  800  Inspectors  and  1,700  technicians 
and  others  who  sample  the  grata  are  licensed 
by  the  department.  The  exporters  pay  $30 
million  annuaUy  for  the  taspecUon  service, 
with  about  $20.5  million  gotag  to  private 
flmu  and  the  rest  gotag  to  the  other  agencies 
performing  Inspections. 

Secretary  of  Agrlmlture  Earl  L.  Butz  Is  re- 
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portedly  favoring  a  system  In  which  state 
operations  would  play  a  significant  role. 

The  grain  sales  account  annually  for  ao- 
proxlmately  «]2.5  bUlion  hi  foreign  mouev 
entering  the  United  States.  With  a  toUi 
balance  of  trade  surplus  of  less  than  $4  bil- 
lion, the  grain  sales  are  a  major  factor  in 
otTsettlng  the  cost  of  foreign  Imports. 

COUMITTEE    PROBES 

lowH-c  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations  and  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Atrlcul- 
tural  policy.  "         fc      " 

Both  panels,  along  with  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production,  Mar- 
keting and  StabUlzatlon,  are  investlgatin.- 
the  grain  hidustry  and  the  official  govern! 
ment  probes  of  the  industry. 

The  iwo  agriculture  committee  panels 
will  conduct  a  joint  hearing  luesUav.  the 
second  such  Senate  hearing. 

If  torn  the  Npw  York  Times.  July  7,  19751 

T.-i.- .;  FOR  Rtcc.inc  Grain  Load  DEsrr.ip.ro 
iBy  WilllHmRobblns) 

::ru-  OiLPvNs,  July  6.— Witnesses  have  de- 
t-.lled  to  Federal  investigators  here  a  simple 
trick  v.lth  automatic  weightag  devices  that 
has  allegedly  allowed  several  large  grain  com- 
panies to  gain  millions  of  dollars  in  liieKal 
profits   on    their   export   shipments. 

"They  tell  you  its  a  foolproof  system 
huh  ■  one  witness  said  to  a  reporter.  "Look 
all  jau  have  to  do  Is  put  these  scales  on 
hold.  see.  Then  you  reach  under  the  kev- 
board  and  trip  a  lever,  and  you  can  punch 
any  weight  you  want  to  on  the  tape.  " 

He  cited  a  case  where  $60,000  was  added 
ill  this  way  to  the  value  of  one  shipment 

Meanwhile,  it  was  learned  here  that  Mel 
vln  L.  HIbbets,  a  vice  president  of  Cook  In  • 
dustrles.  Inc..  grain  division,  had  been  sus 
pended  pending  completion  of  an  Investlga 
tlon   by   the   company   of   its   New    Orlean:* 
operationp.  (Page  40.) 

Testimony  and  data  reported  being  nc 
cumulated  here  Indicate  that  gains  from  the 
rigging  of  shipping  weights  represent  a  rel.^- 
tlvely  small  percentage  of  profits  available 
from  false  grading  of  grain,  which  can  run 
into  millions  of  extra  dollars  a  vear  for  anv 
company  with  high  export  volunie  benentliie 
from  the  practice. 

The  M-elghlng  trick  Is  only  part  of  addi- 
tional information  coming  to  light  here 
among  a  growing  mass  of  testimony,  docu- 
ments and  data  reportedly  gathered  in  a 
broad  Investigation  Into  alleged  corruption 
In  the  handling,  weighing  and  grading  of 
grain  for  export  through  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

Allegations  resulting  from  the  Investiga- 
tion as  well  as  complaints  from  abroad  have 
raised  growing  concha  -  ^ibout  the  vital 
United  States  export  tradie  In  grain,  which 
has  been  running  at  over  $ll-bIllion  a  year, 
about  a  third  of  it  through  New  Orleans. 
The  loss  of  any  part  of  that  could  have  seri- 
ous eflfects  on  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments. 

■The  investigation  has  spread  to  Houston 
and  reportedly  to  other  major  grain  ports. 
Quiet  progress  reportedly,  is  being  made  in 
the  Houston  area,  but  there  is  little  Indica- 
tion of  results  elsewhere.  Fifteen  Individuals 
have  been  indicted  In  the  New  Orleans  area 
and  five  at  Houston. 

More  recently,  part  of  the  investigation 
has  repc«"tedly  focused  on  three  large  g^raln 
companies — the  Bunge  Corporation,  Cook 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  Mississippi  River  Grain 
Elevator,  Inc.  an  American  affiliate  of  another 
international  concern. 

Besides  the  scale-rlgglng  device,  other  ta- 
formatlon  coming  to  light  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Allegations  more  directly  linking  grain 
company  aides  to  bribery  of  Inspectors  who 
grade  their  grain.  The  taspectors  ta  the  New 
Orleans  area  are  licensed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  but  are  employed  by  private 
agencies,  with  a  small  percentage  of  their 
•n-ork  spot -checked  by  small  staffs  of  Federal 
supervisors. 

AIDING    FI.EVATOR 

Orders  from  officials  of  one  grain  company 
to  au  Inspector  to  misgrade  low  quality  and 
adulterated  grain  being  loaded  aboard  ships, 
requests  for  misgradiug  from  others,  with 
the  same  results,  and  other  forms  of  pressure 
ou  the  inspectors,  whose  legal  role  is  to  be 
impartial  Judges  between  buyer  and  seller. 

Details  provided  to  investigatc«-s  on  the 
scope  of  grain  thefts  by  company  employes, 
including  some  management  aides. 

Tlie  details  now  becoming  available  have 
been  pieced  together  from  witnesses  who 
have  been  targets  of  the  investigation  and 
other  sources  close  to  the  inquiry. 

"Prom  the  day  you  go  to  work  as  an  in- 
spector," one  witness  said  in  an  interview. 
"It's  bred  into  you  that  your  Job  is  to  help 
the  elevator.  They  say  you've  got  to  bend 
wth  the  wind.  You  onlv  draw  the  line  when 
it  gets  too  bad." 

After  describing  the  weight-rlggiug  sys- 
tem, one  witness  told  of  an  incident  in 
which  a  few  grain  elevator  aides  were  al- 
legedly paid  $7,000  to  falsify  data  to  Indicate 
that  one  ship  had  been  loaded  with  20,000 
bushels  of  soybeans  more  than  the  capacity 
of  the  ship's  holds.  Tlie  phony  cargo  was 
worth  about  $60,000. 

He  learned  of  the  incident,  he  said,  from 
a  Jimior  assistant  Involved  who  was  raging 
because  the  share  of  the  payoff  he  got  was 
only  $500. 

Grain  is  usually  lifted  Into  tall  warehouses 
or  elevators  that  have  facilities  for  drying, 
cleaning  and  blending.  From  the  elevators  it 
moves  to  a  system  of  hoppers  and  conveyor 
belts  to  the  ships.  Automatic  scale  devices 
record  weights  onto  tapes  ttnless  the  rigging 
trick  is  used. 

Investigators  have  also  been  told  of  a  trick 
that  can  be  used  to  allow  more  grain  to  go 
aboard  some  ships  than  Is  shown  on  their 
bills  of  lading. 

ON    MANUAL   CONTROL 

In  that  case,  a  witness  said,  the  automatic 
scales  are  placed  in  the  "hold"  or  idle  posi- 
tion before  a  weight  Is  recorded.  The  controls 
can  then  be  switched  to  "manual"  and  the 
grain  dropped  from  a  hopper  onto  the  con- 
veyor belt.  In  this  way,  he  said,  he  had  seen 
extra  grata,  which  had  been  accumulated 
by  cheating  customers,  loaded  onto  ships 
destined  for  an  elevator  company's  foreleu 
afflliate. 

In  many  Instances,  however,  much  of  the 
grain  accumulated  through  weight  rigging 
has  been  drained  off  by  theft  rings,  including 
some  of  the  companies'  own  employes,  ac- 
cordtag  to  a  mass  of  testimony  reportedly 
being  gathered  here. 

One  former  inspector  is  reported  to  have 
told  the  Investigators  of  an  Incident  when 
ne  was  asked  by  managers  of  the  local  ele- 
vator of  a  large  grata  company  to  allow  them 
to  dispose  of  about  20,000  bushels  of  rutaed 
soybeans  by  blending  them  with  better  qual- 
ity beans.  He  said  he  agreed,  with  this 
proviso,  "Just  don't  overdo  it." 

"Pretty  soon,"  he  said,  "they  were  running 
that  bad  stuff  50-50  with  the  good." 

■The  company  apparently  did  not  benefit  in 
this  case.  By  disposing  of  the  ruined  beans 
as  a  No.  2  grade,  the  aides  were  able  to  retain 
an  equal,  excess  quantity  of  the  higher  qual- 
ity soybeans  ta  the  elevator,  which  they  were 
then  able  to  sell  to  a  local  grain  warehouse 
that  was  allegedly  tovolved  In  theft  rings. 
raey  reportedly  divided  the  profit,  estimated 

a*  $00,000. 
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AT    tSO    A    SHIP 

The  pressures  on  the  private  inspectors 
have  allegedly  included  direct  bribes  routed 
from  at  least  two  grain  companies  through 
the  chief  inspector  for  a  local  agency.  A  wit- 
ness has  told  tavestlgators  he  was  paid  $50  a 
ship  In  this  manner.  A  company's  profit  for 
misgradlng  a  million-bushel  ship  can  run  as 
high  as  $180,000. 

Senator  Dick  Clark,  Democrat  of  Iowa,  who 
interviewed  a  number  of  witnesses  here  last 
week,  said  he  had  becoine  convinced  thnt 
"most  of  the  grain  is  beiiig  overgraded." 

.^  witness  said,  however,  that  overgrading 
was  not  always  practiced  but  that  "whatever 
we  had  in  the  hou.se  went  on  the  ships,  no 
matter  what  the  contract  called  for.'"  In  one 
Instance,  he  said,  a  ship  was  certified  as 
loaded  with  No.  2  grade  wheat  when  there 
had  been  no  such  wheat  in  the  elevator  In- 
volved, and  managers  had  to  send  to  another 
company  for  a  can  of  wheat  of  the  certified 
grade  that  they  divided  and  retained  as  If  it 
was  a  sample  of  the  shipload. 

-Another  witness  has  told  investigators  of 
allowing  grain  that  was  wet  and  low  in  qual- 
ity to  go  directly  from  barges  onto  ship.s 
without  passing  through  grain  elevator 
dryers. 

Such  favors  were  generated  by  a  variety  of 
pressures,  witnesses  have  said,  including  re- 
minders from  grain  elevator  officials  thai, 
bonuses  and  unearned  overtime  they  were 
receiving  from  their  employers  actually  were 
being  passed  through  to  them  from  the  grain 
companies. 

Pressures  also  reportedly  Included  occa- 
sional reminders  from  elevator  aides  to  In- 
spectors that  the  grain  comi>anies  controlled 
their  Jobs  though  they  were  employed  by 
allegedly  Independent  agencies. 

A  witness  has  told  of  receiving  orders  from 
two  top  officials  of  one  local  elevator  to  help 
them  dispose  of  low  quality  grain.  When  he 
protested  that  he  was  not  betag  rewarded  for 
such  activities,  he  reported  being  told, 
"You"ve  got  a  Job,  haven't  you?  " 

Other  pressures  are  said  to  be  more  subtle. 
Investigators  have  been  told  of  Inspectors 
forced  to  work  so  many  hours  of  overtime 
that  they  could  not  be  alert,  and  that  aa  a 
result  they  would  take  naps  on  the  Job  and 
then  make  up  false  figures  to  tadicate  that 
they  had  graded  grata  samples. 

"But  you  always  knew  as  soon  as  you  dozed 
off,  they'd  run  the  worst  stuff  through,"  he 
said. 

'^k  

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  7, 1975] 
Grain  Official  Namkd  in  Complaints 
Sttspendko 
New  Orleans,  July  6. — ^Melvln  L.  HIbbets, 
a  vice  president  of  a  division  of  Cook  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  has  been  suspended  pending  com- 
pletion of  an  Investigation  by  the  company 
of  Its  New  Orleans  operations.  Mr.  HIbbets  is 
vice  president  for  operations  of  the  company's 
grain  division. 

The  suspension  of  Mr.  HIbbets,  who  was 
once  named  In  an  Agriculture  Department 
report  as  a  figure  "with  a  long  history  of 
being  involved  In  apparent  Irregularities  In- 
volving grain  Inspection,"  was  confirmed  by 
telephone  from  Memphis  today  by  a  spokes- 
man for  Edward  W.  Cook,  chairman  of  Cook 
Industries. 

Mr.  Cook  said  In  a  brief  statement  only 
that  "Mr.  HIbbets  has  been  suspended  pend- 
ing inveetlgation." 

Mr.  HIbbets  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cook  also  confirmed  that  his  company 
had  named  the  atidltlng  firm  of  Price  Water- 
house  &  Company  to  conduct  a  study  of  Its 
New  Orleans  operations.  The  action  was  ap- 
parently taken  at  about  the  time  that  It 
became  known  that  the  company  was  one  of 
at  least  three  corporations  that  are  now  the 


subjects  of  a  spreading  Investigation  of  al- 
leged corruption  in  the  handling,  weighing 
and  grading  of  grain  for  export. 

CrrSD  31   COMPLAINTS 

A  report  in  1972  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's grain  division  cited  a  total  of  31 
complaints  resulttag  from  grain  shipped  un- 
der Mr.  Hlbl>ets'  management. 

Of  those.  26  were  received  while  Mr.  HIb- 
bets was  manager  of  the  St.  Charles  Elevator 
Company.  There  were  five,  it  said,  between 
1969.  when  he  Joined  Cook  as  manager  of  its 
bayslde  elevator  here,  and  1972. 

The  same  report  cited  a  case  in  which  Mr 
HIbbets  was  said  to  have  ordered  a  grain 
In.spector  off  the  bayslde  premises  never  to 
return  after  the  inspector  dlsol>eyed  an  order 
to  find  a  Bhip  unlit  to  receive  grain  and  in 
need  of  further  cleaning. 

The  report  did  not  name  the  Inspector. 
But  the  individual,  reached  here,  said  that 
what  Mr.  HIbbets  had  done  wa";  to  ask  him 
"If  at  all  possible"'  to  reject  the  ship  bc-cause 
she  could  not  be  loaded  Immediately  and  to 
have  said  that  approval  would  entail  demur- 
rage, or  penalties  for  delay. 

The  inspector,  who  asked  that  his  name  not 
be  used,  said  he  had  been  placed  In  an  awk- 
ward poeltion  because  a  ship-cleaning  con- 
cern would  have  "raised  a  stink"  that  might 
have  cost  him  his  InspecUon  license  If  he  had 
rejected  the  ship,  which  he  found  to  be  in 
good  condition. 

After  his  approval  of  the  ship,  the  inspec- 
tor said,  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  work  at 
the  bayslde  elevator  but  was  transferred  by 
the  Inspection  agency  for  which  he  worked, 
the  Destrehan  Board  of  Trade,  Inc.,  to  the 
nearby  elevator  of  the  Bunge  Corporation. 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  8,  1975) 
'Patoff-  in  Corn  Sauc  Told;  Firm's  Head 

Bares  Pat  to  El  Salvador;  Soitth  African 

Grain  Involved  in  Deal 

(By  George  An  than) 

Washington,  D.C— The  president  of  an 
American  grain  company  has  told  a  federal 
district  Judge  in  Miami,  Fla.,  that  he  paid 
more  than  $15,000  to  officials  of  the  El  Salva- 
dor government  as  a  condition  for  their 
acceptance  of  a  shipment  of  corn  of  iion- 
U.S.  origin. 

The  company  had  agreed  to  ship  U.S.- 
origin  com  to  El  Salvador. 

Joseph  L.  Tucker,  president  of  Kansas 
Grain  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  stated  in  an 
affidavit  filed  vrtth  Judge  W.  O.  Mehrtens  that 
$35,000  ta  cash  was  demanded  of  him  as  a 
"commission"  payment  by  'Carlos  Alfredo 
Montalvo,  assistant  commercial  manager  of 
Institute  Regulado  de  Abaateolmlentos 
(IRA)  the  El  Salvador  government  grata 
buying  agency. 

Tucker  stated  In  court  documents  that  he 
also  paid  a  $600  •"commission"  to  an  associ- 
ate of  Montalvo,  Filander  Antonio  Molina. 
hanowrittzn  rxceipts 

Kansas  Grata  Co.  has  filed  with  the  U.S. 
court  handwritten  receipts  for  the  money, 
allegedly  signed  by  MonUlvo  and  Molina. 

Disclosure  of  the  payments  came  In  a  case 
involving  sale  by  Kansas  Grain  Co.  of  some 
$3  million  worth  of  corn  to  El  Salvador. 

"I  think  he  Is  worried  about  It,"  said 
Darrey  Davis  of  Miami,  one  of  Tucker's  law- 
yers, referrtag  to  the  payments.  "But  we 
felt  we  had  to  file  It  with  Uie  court." 

Judge  Mehrtens  has  stated  that  the  money 
was  "extracted"  from  Tucker  by  the  El  Salva- 
dor officials,  and  he  has  further  noted  that 
"these  payments  are  neither  denied  nor  ex- 
plained" by  officials  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

EL  SALVADOR  SUIT 

The  Miami  case  actually  Involves  a  Uw< 
suit  filed  by  the  government  of  El  Salvador. 
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which  Is  seeking  to  prevent  payment  to 
Kansas  Grain  of  the  $3  mUllon  for  a  ship- 
ment of  14,145  metric  tons  of  com  to  IRA, 

The  El  ScUvador  government  asked  Judge 
Mehrtens  to  Issue  an  Injimctlon  preventing 
a  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  bank  from  making  the 
payment  to  Kansas  Grain  Co.  under  an  Ir- 
revocable letter  of  credit,  which  had  been 
issued  earlier  to  the  bank  by  El  Salvador 
in  anticipation  of  arrival  of  the  grain.  The 
Judge  has  refused  to  Issue  the  injunction. 

El  Salvador  has  refused  to  accept  the  corn, 
after  the  government  was  notified  Indirectly 
by  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  that  the  grain  was  of  South  African 
origin  and  not  from  the  United  States. 

COFFEK    PLAKTS  ^^ 

El  Salvador  regulations  prohibfTliccept- 
ance  of  any  grain  from  Africa  or  Asia  because 
of  fears  that  com  from  those  continents 
could  l>e  Infected  with  a  disease  that  destroys 
coffee  plants. 

The  El  Salvador  government  contends  that 
If  the  com  was  to  be  accepted,  there  would 
be  "panic"  in  that  country  with  such  a  se- 
vere political  reaction  that  the  government 
might  faU. 

It  is  not  clear  from  documents  filed  in  the 
case  up  to  now  how  or  why  com  from  South 
Africa  was  shipped  to  the  VS.,  but  Judge 
Mehrtens  has  noted  that  there  is  no  evidence 
Kansas  Grain  Co.  was  aware  of  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  grain  when  it  concluded  the 
deal  with  El  Salvador. 

•ECONSTRUCTION-  OF  CASE 

Following  Is  a  reconstruction  of  the  com- 
plex case  as  outlined  in  documents  filed  by 
El  Salvador,  Kansas  Grain  Co.  and  as  noted 
by  the  Judge  in  his  order  denying  the  Injunc- 
tion. 

Early  in  March,  Kansas  Grain  Co.  signed  a 
contract  with  El  Salvador's  IRA  for  delivery 
of  the  14.145  metric  tons  of  white  corn.  The 
grain  was  to  be  U.S.  com. 

One  condition  of  the  sale,  objected  to  by 
Kansas  Grain,  was  that  the  shipment  would 
have  to  be  Inspected  and  certified  as  accepta- 
ble by  two  officials  of  El  Salvador.  The  per- 
sona selected  lor  this  Job  were  Montalvo  and 
Molina. 

Tlie  com  to  be  shaped  to  El  Salvador  bad 
been  bought  by  Kansas  Grain  from  "third 
parties"  and  was  stored  at  the  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  public  elevators,  where  it  was  tested  by 
Montalvo  and  Molina. 

"vniT  GOOD  QUALITY"' 

Tucker  told  th«  court  In  his  affidavit. 
"Both  Mr.  Montalvo  and  Mr.  Molina  repeat- 
edly advised  me  that  the  corn  not  only  ap- 
pears to  be  satisfactory  but  they  thought  it 
was  of  very  good  quality." 

Tucker  said  the  two  El  Salvador  officials 
told  him  it  appeared  the  corn  contained  ex- 
cess foreign  materials,  which  might  cause 
It  to  be  graded  U.S.  No.  3,  instead  of  US 
No.  2. 

The  grain  was  loaded  onto  a  ship  the 
"nice."  and  various  documents  connected 
with  the  loading  listed  Its  origin  as  "USA" 
or  the  "state  of  Kansas." 

raOM  CAPETOWN 

Documents  subsequently  filed  with  the 
U.S.  court  indicate  this  corn  was  Imported 
into  the  U.S.  from  Capetown,  S-A.  by  Thomas 
P.  Gonzalez  of  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  It  arrived 
In  Texas  on  Jan.  1  in  a  ship  named  "Nefros 

Tucker,  the  Kansas  Grain  Co.  president, 
stated  In  his  affidavit  that  "frankly,  I  had 
never  attached  any  significance  to  the  'ori- 
gin" of  the  com  and  had  not  inquired  where 
It  had  come  from  prior  to  it  being  stored  in 
Brownsville  .  .  ." 

Tucker  stated  that  after  Montalvo  and  Mo- 
lina completed  their  inspection  of  the  com 
at  Brownsville,  the  three  men  discussed  an 
additional  quantity  of  grain,  which  would 
be   needed  to  complete   the   order.   Tucker 


said  his  company  controlled  some  more  grain 
at  an  elevator  at  Atchison,  Kan.  Tucker, 
Montalvo  and  Molina  went  to  Atchison,  the 
affidavit  states,  where  the  El  Salvador  of- 
ficials inspected  that  corn,  also. 

"NO  INQUIRY" 

Judge  Mehrtens  stated  In  his  order  that 
"during  the  tests  and  inspections,  no  in- 
quiry was  made  by  Messrs.  Montalvo  and 
Molina  concerning  the  origin  of  the  corn. 
The  matters  was  never  mentioned." 

Kansas  Grain  Co.  contends  it  should  have 
been  obvious  to  the  El  Salvador  officials,  both 
of  whom  are  considered  to  be  agrlciUtural 
experts,  that  the  corn  stored  at  Brownsville 
was  of  African  origin. 

Tucker,  a  former  banker,  said  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  differences  in  corn,  but 
that  he  has  been  advised  by  U.S.  experts  that 
corn  of  African  origin  has  a  large,  flat  kernel 
which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
round  kernel  of  American  hybrid  corn. 

The  government  of  El  Salvador,  In  Its 
court  reply  to  Kansas  Grain,  savs  the  only 
certain  method  of  establishing  the  origin  of 
grain  "is  through  an  honest  certificate  of 
origin,"  and  It  charged  that  the  certificate  of 
origin  on  the  Brownsville  shipment  was 
fraudulent. 

"PROBLEMS   MENTIONED" 

Tucker  said  the  subject  of  payments  to 
the  El  Salvador  officials  arose  when  Mon- 
talvo mentioned  possible  "problems"  in  con- 
vincing his  superior  to  accept  a  lower-grade 
of  corn. 

"He  repeatedly  advised  me  of  this  prob- 
lem," Tucker  stated,  "and  he  suggested  that 
he  might  need  some  'assistance'  with  his 
superiors  In  order  to  be  able  to  supply  the 
necessary  certificate." 

Tucker  added,  "he  kept  repeating  this  dia- 
logue, and  it  became  very  clear  to  me  that 
he  was  probing  and  testing,  virtually  to  the 
point  of  stating  that  I  pay  him  for  his  'assist- 
ance.' " 

"WILLING    TO    PAY" 

Tucker's  affidavit  continues.  "Everitually  it 
was  suggested  that  I  pay  him  $3,000  to  see 
if  this  might  assist  him  In  being  able  to 
persuade  his  superiors  to  allow  him  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  certificate.  On  or  about 
May  11,  1975,  he  advised  me  that  he  called 
El  Salvador  and  talked  to  his  superior,  whom 
I  believed  he  Identified  as  Mr.  Canas.  Mr. 
Montalvo  advised  me  that  It  didn't  seem  as 
though  $3,000  would  be  enough  to  allow  him 
to  accept  U.S.  No.  3  and  give  the  certificate.  I 
then  advised  Mr.  Montalvo  Inasmuch  as  we 
had  not  been  obligated  to  pay  a  commission, 
we  would  be  willing  to  pay  $1  per  ton  (ap- 
proximately $15,000)  in  order  to  complete 
the  transaction  and  procure  the  necessary 
certificate." 

The  Kansas  Grain  Co.  president  further 
declared  that  "Mr.  Montalvo  advised  me  that 
he  would  like  the  money  Immediately  in 
cash,  one-third  in  $20  bills.  Mr.  Montalvo  in- 
stmcted  that  I  was  not  to  mention  this  to 
Mr.  Molina,  nor  should  I  ever  mention  it  to 
anyone  under  any  circumstances." 

Tucker  said  he  was  reluctant  to  turn  over 
the  money  without  written  assurance  from 
the  El  Salvador  representative  that  he  would 
accept  the  grain  shipment  for  his  govern- 
ment. 

A   RECEIPT 

Tucker  said  he  received  a  receipt,  which 
Is  filed  with  the  court  and  which  states: 
"Received  of  Kansas  Grain  Co.,  $15,000  as 
commission  on  shipment  of  white  corn  to 
El  Salvador."  It  is  initialed,  with  the  name 
Carlos  A.  Montalvo  printed  below. 
^  Tucker  stated  he  then  gave  Molina  $500 
"to  Insure  that  he  would  carry  out  his  duty 
to  execute  the  final  certificate  if  the  corn 
passed  his  inspection." 

Tucker  explained  his  actions  by  stating, 
"I  made  what  I  thought  to  be  a  proper  busi- 
ness Judgment  under  the  circumstances." 
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Vice   President  of  Cook  Is  Suspended  bt 

Firm 

(By  James  Risser) 

Washington.  D.C— A  grain  company  offl. 
cial,  once  accused  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  of  having  "a  long  his- 
tory" of  "apparent  Irregularities  Involving 
grain  Uispection"  has  been  suspended  from 
his  Job. 

The  official  is  Melvin  L.  Hibbets,  vice- 
president  for  engineering  and  operations  or 
the  grain  division  of  Cook  Industries,  Inc 

Until  recently,  however.  Hibbets  managed 
Cooks  Bayslde  Elevator  at  Reserve,  La.,  near 
New  Orleans. ', 

That  elevator  and  a  nearby  elevator  owned 
by  BungeCrtp.,  as  well  as  the  Destrehan 
BoarjIofJPrade  which  performs  grain  inspec- 
tions >rboth  facilities,  are  under  investiga- 
tion by  a  federal  grand  Jury  in  New  Orleans 

BROAD    inquiry 

The  investigation  ia  part  of  a  broad  in- 
quiry into  bribery  and  other  corruption  in 
the  grading,  weighing  and  shipping  of  US 
export  graUis. 

A  spokesman  at  Cook's  headquarters  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  said  Hibbets  had  been  -sus- 
pended  pending  our  own  company's  investi- 
gation." 

The  company,  he  said,  has  hired  Price 
Waterhouse  and  Co.  to  audit  company  rec- 
ords at  the  Bayslde  Elevator.  He  declined  to 
say  what  the  object  of  the  audit  is. 

The  Register  reported  June  21  that,  accord- 
ing to  USDA  records,  the  Bayslde  Elevator 
apparently  exported  18.6  million  bushels 
more  grain  than  it  received  over  a  3-year 
period  from  1971  through  1973. 

UNDER    SCRXrriNY 

Sources  familiar  with  the  New  Orleans 
investigation  say  that  discrepancies  between 
grain  received  and  exported  by  several  large 
elevators  are  being  scrutinized  as  possibly 
indicatbig  misweighing  and  theft  of  grain. 

Davis,  Tuckers  Miami  lawyer,  said  "the 
signed  certificate  that  the  corn  was  correct 
is  a  waiver  of  the  African  origin  so  far  as 
our  position  is  concerned.  We  claim  there  was 
a  waiver  of  the  contract  requirement  that 
it  not  be  of  African  origin." 

CERTIFIED     AS    ACCEPTABLE 

The  sliip  with  the  Kansas  Grain  Co.  corn 
left  the  U.S.  on  May  20  bound  for  El  Salva- 
dor, the  shipment  being  certified  by  Mon- 
talvo and  Molina  as  acceptable. 

However,  on  May  21,  the  U.S.  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Service  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  San  Salvador,  capital  of  the 
Central  American  republic.  The  message  in- 
formed the  embassy  that  "white  corn  loaded 
oat  of  BrownsvUle,  Tex.,  on  May  20  was  of 
South  Africa  origin." 

The  message  apparently  was  relayed  to  EI 
Salvador  officials,  who  refused  to  accept  the 
shipment. 

The  El  Salvador  government,  in  its  plea  to 
the  U.S.  court  contends,  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Tucker  knew  Mr.  Montalvo's 
action  were  beyond  the  scope  of  his  author- 
ity and  in  fact  constituted  criminal  activity. 
Rather  than  contacting  IRA,  Mr.  Tucker  ac- 
quiesced ill  and  encouraged  the  criminal  ac- 
tivity by  paying  Molina  $500,  which  was  not 
even  demanded." 

On  June  23,  The  Register  reported  that  a 
1972  USDA  document  claimed  that  Hibbets 
and  the  Cook  firm  had  engaged  In  intimida- 
tion of  a  federally-licensed  grain  Inspection, 
had  shipped  misgraded  grain  and  had  sold 
export  grain  without  having  it  inspected. 

The  document,  written  by  the  head  of 
USDA's  grain  Inspection  branch,  proposed 
a  full  investigation  and  possible  criminal 
action  against  Cook  Industries  and  Hibbets. 
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COMPLAINTS   CITEO 


Nothing  was  done  for  nearly  a  year,  how- 
ever, and  the  matter  eventually  was  referred 
xo  the  U.S.  attorney  in  New  Orleans  as  part 
of  the  current  iuvestigaion  here,  according 
to  information  received  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The  USDA  document  said  there  were  five 
complaints  from  foreign  purchasers  between 
October,  1969,  and  January.  1972.  about  the 
condition  of  grain  received  from  the  Cook 
eljvator. 

In  the  4' 2  years  prior  to  that,  while  Hib- 
bets wa*;  manager  of  the  St.  Charles  Grain 
Elevator  Co.  at  Destrehan,  La.,  there  were 
26  complaints  from  foreign  purchasers  about 
grain  shipped  by  that  elevator,  the  docu- 
ment said.  One  Involved  the  apparently  in- 
tentional "layering"  of  grain  sorghum  and 
off-grade  grain  being  loaded  onto  a  ship  in 
such  a  way  that  grading  Inspectors  were 
given  samples  not  representative  of  the  en- 
tire lot  of  grain. 

REQUEST    TOLD  ' 

The  USDA  document  said  that  at  the  Cqok 
elevator  Hibbets  had  asked  for  an  official 
grain  inspector  not  to  "pass"'  a  .ship  whein 
lie  performed  cleanliness  examinations.  A 
department  source  said  the  reason  given  for 
the  order  was  that  the  firm  did  not  have 
enough  grain  In  the  elevator  to  load  the 
ship  with  the  amount  of  grain  it  had  con- 
tracted to  sell.  . 

The  iiLspector  apparently  balked  at  th^ 
order,  and  according  to  the  document,  Hib- 
bets ordered  the  in.spector  "off  the  elevator 
property"  and  told  him  "never  to  set  foot 
on  It  again." 

RrQUIRE    FILING    OK    {;RAIN    RAAIPI.I-.S 

The  Agriculture  Department  announced 
Monday  that,  beginning  Aug.  8,  grain  In- 
.spectiou  agencies  will  be  required  to  retain 
iile  samples  of  all  grain  they  inspect  and 
grade,  so  that  USDA  personnel  can  better 
supervise  their  work  and  conduct  appeal 
iaspectlons. 

Some  agencies,  particularly  In  the  New 
Orleans  area,  have  refused  to  retain  the 
.<!amples  and  have  thwarted  USDA  efforts 
to  oversee  their  work,  department  sources 
have  said. 

The  inspection  agencies,  although  licensed 
hy  the  USDA,  are  for  the  most  part  private 
organizations  such  as  boards  of  trade,  grain 
exchanges  and  chambers  of  commerce.  Many 
are  controlled  by  grain  and  shipping 
interests. 

USDA  has  had  authority  for  many  years 
under  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  to  re- 
quire retention  of  samples,  but  never  bad 
implemented  such  »  regulation.  The  new 
regulation  is  among  several  reforms  being 
worked  on  by  USDA  personnel  as  a  result  of 
the  current  grain  inspection  scandal. 

The  agencies  will  have  to  keep  the  grain 
samples  on  file  for  two  to  90  days  depending 
on  the  type  of  carrier  involved — truck,  rail- 
road boxcar,  barge  or  export  ship. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  9,  19761 
Grain    Inspect(»3    Oppose    U.S.    Takfover; 
Scandal  Blamed  on  USDA  Laxity 
(By  James  Risser) 

Washington,  D.C. — Officials  of  private 
graUi  inspection  agencies  Tuesday  oppoeed  a 
governmental  takeover  of  the  Inspection, 
weighing,  and  grading  of  U.S.  grain. 

Joseph  Slater,  chief  Inspector  of  the  Daven- 
port (la.)  Grain  Exchange,  told  the  Senate 
Agrlcultmre  Committee  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  federally  licensed  but  privately  em- 
ployed Inspectors  should  be  retained. 

He  said  the  current  inspection  scandal  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  other  Gulf  porta  was 
caused  by  "a  letdown  In  supervlBlon"  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  AgrtciUture  (USDA), 
Slater  advocated  more  supervision  and  a  ban 
on  inspection  agencies  being  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  grain  firms. 


"fine  service" 

"In  the  Midwest,  we  have  a  very  fine  in- 
.spection  service  and  we  sure  hope  to  be  able 
to  keep  it,"  he  said. 

Slater  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
A.ssQc;ation  of  Chief  Grain  Inspectors  and 
was  one  of  three  association  officials  to  testify 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee  Tuesday. 

Virgil  A.  McNamee,  a  dirctor  of  tlie  as- 
sociation and  the  chief  grain  Inspector  for 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade,  said  fed- 
eral inspection  would  be  costly  and  "would 
not  Improve  the  quality  of  our  export  grain." 
He  said  the  USDA  "now  has  all  the  power  and 
authority  necessary"  to  police  the  private  In- 
.spectors.  but  has  not  done  so. 

Ted  P.  Hoolek.  chief  Uispector  for  Hastln^is 
(Neb. I  Grain  Inspection.  Inc.,  said  "a  de- 
cline ill  tlie  amount  and  degree  of  supervision 
we  have  received"  from  the  USDA  began  in 
about  1969.  If  that  is  the  case  at  major  graUi 
exporting  elevators.  "It  is  no  wonder  that  vio- 
lations of  the  act  have  occurred,"  he  said. 
"chicken-hearted" 

Sei>.a»(>r  Henry  Bellmon  (Rep..  Okla.)  .said 
"We  .seem  to  have  a  chicken-hearted  secretary 
of  agriculture  w^ho  won't  ask  for  enoxtgh 
money"  to  police  the  in.spectors  and  grain 
firms. 

"Tl-.ese  are  crooks  we're  dealing  with,"  said 
Belirron,  referring  to  the  Indictments  of  20 
ii'speclors  and  companies  In  New  Orleans  and 
in  Houston,  Tex. 

Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.,  la.)  told  th«  wit- 
nesses that  he  favors  total  federal  Inspection 
because  of  a  "pervasive"  system  of  "sweet- 
heart" relationships  between  inspection 
agencies  and  the  grain  companies  they  are 
.suppo.sed  to  regulate. 

"It's  not  a  case  of  getting  some  sour  apples 
out  of  the  barrel."  he  said.  "Its  a  qiie.stion 
of  I  he  .system  itself." 

does  not  appear 

Clark  e><pre.s8ed  disappointment  that  one 
association  official  who  was  scheduled  to 
tesdiy  iiHd  decided  at  the  last  moment  not 
to  appear.  The  mi.ssing  official,  John  Wllllam- 
soii  ol  the  Southern  Louisiana  Port  Inspec- 
tion and  Weighing  Board,  was  to  have  been 
the  only  associate  spokesman  from  the  New 
Orleans  port  area,  where  a  current  federal 
investigation  Is  centered. 

Clark  noted  that  Williamson  had  his  in- 
spector's license  suspended  by  the  USDA  for 
five  months  in  1964  for  Issuing  false  grain 
grading  certificates  and  for  other  violations. 
Williamson's  license  was  later  reinstated  and 
lie  subsequently  became  president  of  the 
Chief  Grain  Inspectors  Association. 
"tied  up" 

One  Inspector  from  Williamson's  agency 
has  t>een  indicted  and  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
accepting  a  bribe,  as  part  of  the  spreading  In- 
vestigation  by  a  New  Orleans  grand  Jury. 

McNamee  said  Williamson  was  "tied  up 
with  visitors"  and  had  other  "complications" 
which  prevented  him  from  coming  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Under  questioning  from  Clark,  McNamee 
said  the  Chief  Grain  Inspectors  Association  Is 
funded  entirely  by  members'  dues,  but  he  ac- 
knowledged that  grain  firms  sometimes  pro- 
vide lunches,  bus  trips,  and  other  services  at 
the  group's  annual  meetings. 

The  association,  he  said.  Is  not  conducting 
any  investigation  of  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  any  of  its  members  because  "that  is  not 
our  function."  He  emphasized,  however,  that 
he  does  not  condone  the  illegal  practices  un- 
covered so  far,  and  said  he  believes  the  over- 
whelming majMity  of  grain  Inspection  agen- 
cies are  honest. 

WARNS    inspectors 

But  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (Dem., 
Minn),  chairman  of  the  panel  conducting 
the  hearing,  warned  the  inspectors  that  they 
face  enactment  of  a  governmental  iitspectfon 
system  tinless  they  come  up  with  some  com- 


prehensive proposals  for  tightening  up  the 
present  system. 

A  USDA  spokesman  said  Tuesday  that  Ag- 
ricultiu-e  Secretary  Earl  Butz,  will  send  a 
grain  Inspection  bill  to  Congress  within  the 
next  two  weeks,  calling  for  a  co-operative 
federal-state  lusp!>ction  system  similar  to 
that  used  In  meat  Inspection. 

The  committee  also  heard  witnesses  Tues- 
day from  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council, 
which  represents  grain  exchanges  and  boards 
of  trade,  and  from  the  National  Grain  and 
Feed  Association,  whose  members  liicUidr 
grain  firms.  proceKsors.  count rv  elevators  and 
ccporter.-;. 

"no    EM£RCFNCV" 

Botii  xi'oups  expressed  general  opposition 
to  changing  the  inspection  system,  but 
agreed  it  .should  l>e  strengthened.  William  E. 
Brooks,  president  of  the  Grain  Trade  Council, 
.said  "Jio  emergency  exlbts,"  and  added  that 
federalization  of  grain  In.spection  would  be 
•detrimental"  to  "the  nation's  grain 
economy." 

Senator  Clark  opened  Tuesday's  hearing 
with  a  report  on  his  inspection  tour  of  Nev. 
Orleans  grain  export  facilities  last  week. 

Clark  said  he  concluded  that  the  maji>r 
problems  Involve  dirty  ships  being  falsely 
certified  as  clean  and  acceptable  for  loading 
with  grain:  clean  ships  being  refused  certifi- 
cation at  the  request  of  grain  elevators  that 
are  not  ready  to  load  the  ships  and  would 
have  to  pay  the  shipping  company  for  any 
delays  If  the  ship  were  certified  as  clean;  mls- 
gradlng  of  grain  and  the  blending  of  low- 
quality  grain  with  good  grain,  and  the 
".short-weighting  "  of  shipments  so  that  the 
purchaser  receives  less  grain  than  he  i.s 
promised. 

BYPASS    EQnPMFNT 

Clark  said  he  learned  in  New  Orleans  that 
dishonest  grain  company  and  inspection 
agency  personnel  have  been  able  to  bypa.ss 
even  the  most  sophisticated  grahi  inspection 
equipment. 

At  one  elevator,  for  example,  an  automatic 
samplUig  machine  every  29  seconds  takes  a 
sample  of  grain  being  loaded  aboard  export 
vessels.  The  samples  are  used  to  determine 
the  grade,  and  thus  the  price,  of  the  grain. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  In  the  29  seconds 
between  the  taking  of  samples,  lower-quality 
grain  is  diunped  imdetected  onto  the  belts 
that  carry  the  grain  to  the  ships,  Clark  said. 

He  proposed  that  New  Orleans  grain  in- 
spection personnel  and  several  inspectors  who 
already  have  been  convicted  of  illegal  prac- 
tices be  called  to  testify  before  the  commit- 
tee. Humphrey  said  be  would  see  if  that  can 
be  done  without  prejudicing  the  continuing 
investigatlotOE  iu  New  Orleans. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

July  13,  1975] 

Clark  Satb  Butz  Low 

Washington. — As  many  as  one-third  of 
the  federally  licensed  grain  inspectors  in  New 
Orleans  may  eventually  be  indicted  in  a  fed- 
eral probe  of  corruption  in  the  grain  export 
industry.  Sen.  Dick  Clark.  D-Iowa,  said 
Friday. 

Clark,  who  met  in  New  Orleans  last  week 
with  federal  investigators,  diluted  estimates 
by  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  that  only 
seven  per  cent  of  the  Inspectors  were  Involved 
in  allegations  of  corruption,  the  Associated 
Press  reported. 

The  probe  has  focused  on  alleged  bribery 
and  mlsgrading  by  the  inspectors,  who  over- 
see the  slilpment  of  VS.  grains  to  foreign 
customers.  Grand  Jurlea  have  indicted  15 
persons,  most  of  them  inspectors,  in  New 
Orleans  and  five  in  Houston. 

SUghtly  more  than  100  inspectors  hold 
Agriculture  Department  licenses  in  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  which  hantUes  about  one- 
third  of  the  grain  leaYhig  the  United  States. 

Clark  haa  also  asked  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commlasion  If  It  Is  making  plana  to 
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help  prevent  possible  grain  transportation 
problems  caused  by  any  new  Russian  grain 
sales. 

In  a  letter  to  Commission  Chairman 
Oeorge  Stafford,  Clark  said  he  fears  the  acute 
boxcar  shortage  that  followed  the  1973  grain 
sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  could  occur  again, 
according  to  United  Press  International. 

Clark  told  Stafford  the  ICC  has  not  com- 
pleted its  Investigation  on  the  1972  shortage 
and  no  permanent  reforms  of  grain  trans- 
portation procedures  have  been  made. 

"As  yet,"  Clark  said,  "we  have  no  assur- 
ances that  an  Inequitable  distribution  of  rail 
cars  favoring  the  major  grain  companies  wUl 
not  reoccur,  blocking  grain  movement  from 
the  farm  and  forcing  farmers  and  country 
elevators  to  sell  grain  to  the  major  com- 
panies at  below  market  prices." 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  13,  1975] 

PSOBC     EXECUTIVES'     ROLE     IN      QrAIN      THEFT 

Scheme;   Indictments  Mat  Involve  Four. 

Big  Firms;   Elevator  Reportedly  Used  as 

"Fence" 

( By  James  Risser) 

Washington,  D.C. — Employes  and  some  top 
officials  of  as  many  as  four  grain  companies 
are  expected  to  be  Indicted  soon  by  a  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  In  con- 
nection with  grain  theft  schemes  worth 
millions  of  dollars. 

Corporate  officers  of  two  international 
grain  firms — including  the  president  of  one — 
are  under  investigation  and  may  be  charged 
with  conspiracy  and  other  crimes,  sources 
told  The  Register. 

The  grain  thefts  are  said  to  have  involved 
systematic  "short  weighting"  of  grain  ex- 
port ships  and  the  diversion  of  grain  to  a 
locally  owned  New  Orleans  elevator  that 
acted  as  a  "fence"  Jn  receiving  and  selling 
the  stolen  grain. 

Participants  in  the  complex  schemes — in- 
cluding grain  elevator  employes,  licensed 
inspectors  from  private  inspection  agencies, 
and  shipping  and  riverboat  workers — are 
believed  to  have  divided  huge  sums  of  money 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

They  reportedly  collected  tho\i8auds  of 
dollars  apiece  for  each  bargeload"  of  grajn 
that  they  secretly  diverted  to  the  locAl 
elevator. 

Some  of  the  theft  rings  apparently  oper- 
ated without  the  knowledge  of  corporate 
grain  officials,  but  in  the  case  of  one  firm  the 
grand  Jury  has  heard  evidence  that  it  was 
"company  policy"  to  shortweight  each  out- 
bound ship  as  it  was  loaded,  the  sources  said. 

The  grain  saved  by  underloading  each  ship 
could  then  be  used  to  load  onto  other  ships 
and  thus  was,  in  effect,  sold  twice. 

U.S.  attorneys  in  New  Orleans  are  working 
to  get  Indictments  returned  before  some  po- 
tential defendants  become  prosecution-proof 
when  statutes  of  limitations — which  bar  ac- 
tion on  offenses  committed  more  than  five 
years  ago — run  out. 

GRANTED    IMMUNITT 

It  also  was  learned  that  some  participants 
most  heavily  involved  in  the  schemes  have 
been  granted  Immunity  from  prosecution  by 
federal  investigators  in  return  for  their  testi- 
mony against  others,  both  before  the  grand 
Jury  and  at  later  trials. 

The  forthcoming  indictments  are  expected 
to  charge  grain  company  and  inspection 
agency  personnel  with  taking  payments  and 
with  other  offenses  related  to  the  mlsgradlng 
of  grain  and  the  secret  shipping  of  con- 
taminated and  "off-grade"  grain. 

Investigators  have  found  cases  in  which 
inspectors  routinely  falsified  "file  samples" 
of  grain  shipments  to  mislead  n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  grain  super- 
visors if  they  tried  to  review  the  grading  of 
a  shipload  of  grain. 

The  Indictments,  which  sources  believe 
will  be  handed  vip  within  two  or  three  weeks. 


win  not  be  the  end  of  the  Investigation  of 
corruption  at  New  Orleans — the  country's 
largest  grain  exporting  point. 


IRS    ROLE    SEEN 


Federal  agents  continue  to  turn  4up  evi- 
dence of  illegalities,  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  (IRS)  reportedly  is  eyeing  action 
against  dozens  of  persons  who  profited  from 
the  schemes.  In  addition  to  the  IRS,  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  in  New  Orleans,  the  FBI  and 
the  USDA  office  of  investigation  are  working 
on  the  case. 

To  date,  20  individuals  and  companies  have 
been  Indicted  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  bribery  charges.  One  New  Orleans 
inspector  has  been  convicted,  and  several 
others  have  pleaded  guilty. 

In  recent  days,  attention  In  New  Orleans 
has  focused  on  the  role  that  politics  and 
grain-trade  pressures  have  played  in  the 
selection  of  the  Inspection  agencies  at  various 
elevators. 

The  Register  reported  last  Sunday  that  In 
1968  USDA  officials  abruptly  "de-certlfied" 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
the  inspection  agency  for  three  New  Orleans- 
area  export  elevators  and  named  three  pri- 
vately-owned agencies  to  do  the  work. 

In  subsequent  interviews  with  New  Orleans 
reporters,  Louisiana  political  figures  have 
confirmed  The  Register's  findings  that  Lou- 
isiana members  of  Congress  and  local  politi- 
cians were  instrumental  in  the  USDA  action, 
and  that  the  three  agencies  chosen  were  all 
headed  by  persons  with  powerful  political 
connections. 

the  choices 

The  agencies  chosen  as  a  resvilt  of  the 
USDA  decision — which  was  made  by  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman — and  the 
grain  companies  they  were  chosen  to  in- 
spect—^are  : 

South  Louisiana  Port  Inspection  and 
Weighing  Board.  Inc.,  named  to  inspect  the 
Farmers  Export  Co.  elevator  at  Ama,  La.  (The 
agency  also  inspects  grain  at  the  St.  Charles 
Grain  Elevator  Co.  at  Destrehan.) 

Delta  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau, 
Inc.,  which  inspects  the  Mississippi  River 
Grain  Elevator  Co.  at  Myrtle  Grove.  La. 

Destrehan  Board  of  Trade,  chosen  to  per- 
form inspections  at  Cook  Industries,  Inc.'s 
Bayslde  Elevator  at  Reserve,  La.  (The  same 
agency  handles  Inspections  at  the  Bunge 
Corp.  elevator  at  Destrehan,  which,  it  has 
been  disclosed,  loaned  Louisiana  state  legis* 
lator  Bryan  J.  Lehmann,  Jr..  approximately 
$10,(X)0  to  set  up  the  agency  in  the  first 
place.) 

certification  of  ships 

Inspectors  from  the  South  Louisiana,  Delta 
and  Destrehan  agencies  have  been  indicted 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  investigation  re- 
lated to  briberies  paid  for  the  certification 
of  grain-carrying  ships  as  being  clean. 

All  three  agencies  are  said  to  be  under 
scrutiny  by  the  federal  Investigators  and  the 
grand  Jury.  Bunge  and  Cook,  both  of  whom 
are  among  the  half-dozen  largest  interna- 
tional grain  firms,  also  are  under  Investiga- 
tion. Activities  at  the  Mississippi  River  Grain 
Elevator  Co.  and  the  St.  Charles  Grain  Ele- 
vator Co.,  both  export  elevators,  also  are  be- 
ing probed,  sources  said. 

In  addition,  the  USDA  grain  division  has 
asked  Agriculture  Department  attorneys 
whether  It  can  legally  revoke  the  Delta 
agency's  llcen.se  as  an  inspection  agency,  for 
alleged  violations  of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards 
Act.  It  was  reported  last  week. 

suspended  from  job 

A  vice-president  at  Cook  Industries — 
Melvln  L.  Hibbets — has  been  suspended  from 
his  Job  pending  the  company's  own  investi- 
gation and  audit  of  its  books  at  the  Bay- 
side  elevator.  Hibbets  ran  the  elevator  until 
recently,  and  is  named  in  a  1972  USDA  re- 
port as  being  involved  in  many  "irregulari- 
ties" in  grain  inspection. 


Also,  the  New  Orleans  States-Item  re- 
ported Thiu-sday  a  tie  between  the  Lake 
Grain  Co.,  a  smaller,  local  New  Orleans  ele- 
vator, and  Louisiana  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards. 
According  to  the  newspaper.  Lake  Grain 
operated  by  Lyle  Degelos  and  his  brother! 
placed  several  of  Edwards'  campaign  aides 
on  its  payroll  between  the  time  Edwards  was 
elected  in  1972  and  the  date  of  his  inaugura- 
tion. 

One  of  the  recipients  of  money  from  the 
firm  was  the  governor's  daughter,  Anna,  the 
States-Item  said. 

GRANTED  IMMUNITY 

The  newspaper  also  reported  that  Degelos 
has  been  granted  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion In  exchange  for  his  co-operation  in  the 
grain  inspection  investigations. 

Under  the  60-year  old  Grain  Standards 
Act,  initial  inspection  and  grading  of  U.S. 
export  grain  cannot  be  performed  by  fed- 
erally-employfed  Inspectors.  Although  the 
inspectors  are  federally  licensed,  they  work 
for  either  state  agencies,  or  private  boards 
of  tra<}e,  grain  exchanges,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  similar  organizations,  many  of 
which  are  controlled  by  grain  and  shipping 
Interests. 

Some  members  of  Congress  and  officials  of 
the  USDA  say  the  present  system  is  frau^lit 
with  conflicts  of  Interest. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  soon  will 
recommend  doing  away  with  the  private  In- 
.spectlon  ageftcles  and  setting  up  a  co-opera- 
tire  federal-state  inspection  system.  Somf 
congressmen,  however,  favor  an  entlrelv  fed- 
eral system,  at  leai,t  at  grain  export  facili- 
ties. 

I  Prom    the    Des    Moines   Register.    July    12 

19751 

The  Scheme 

According  to  sources  close  to   the  gralu 

Investigations,  grain  theft  rings  at  a  number 

of   export    elevators    typically    worked   like 

this; 

As  an  elevator  loaded  grain  onto  shlp.^, 
less  grain  would  be  put  aboard  the  ships 
than  was  shown  on  weight  certificates.  The 
grain  withheld,  although  sometimes  tens  of 
thousands  of  bushels,  would  be  a  small  per- 
centage of  each  huge  shipload,  making  it 
difficult  for  the  overseas  recipient  to  detect 
and  complain  of  short-weighting. 

BARGES    INTERCEPTED 

The  systematic  short-weighting  eventually 
would  result  in  a  surplus  of  grain  in  the 
elevator,  not  accounted  for  by  the  elevator's 
inventory  records.  Such  a  surplus  might 
amount  to  100,000  bushels  of  corn,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Members  of  the  ring  then  would  Intercept 
two  barges  of  corn  headed  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  for  the  elevator,  each  barge 
containing  50,000  bushels. 

The  barges  would  not  be  unloaded  at  the 
elevator,  but  false  documents  would  be  Is- 
sued that  they  had  been.  The  false  docu- 
ments would  offset  the  lOO.OOO-bushel  sur- 
plus at  the  elevator  and  would  make  the 
elevator's  records  appeal-  correct. 

The  two  barges  then  would  be  diverted 
to  the  small  elevator,  where  the  grain  would 
be  sold,  with  the  participants  dividing  the 
profits. 

MANY    INVOLVED 

Many  persons  were  required  to  carry  out 
such  a  plan.  Including  elevator  personnel, 
Inspectors  from  the  private  Inspection  agen- 
cies that  weigh  and  grade  grain,  and  barge 
and  towboat  workers. 

Investigators  have  evidence  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  elevator  that  received  the 
stolen  grain  made  the  most  money — ap- 
parently in  the.  millions  of  dollars — and 
banked  it  In  the  Bahamas. 

Some  others  Involved  reportedly  made 
$100,000    or    more.    Some    got    payments    of 
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$5,000  or  $10,000  per  bargelond.  tlie  grand  ^' 

Jury  has  been  told. 

At  one  export  elevator,  where  all  those  in 
responsible  positions  took  part  in  short- 
weighting  export  shipment*,  the  gralu  that 
was  retained  by  the  elevator  may  have  been 
^olrt  directly  rather  than  "fenced"  through 
(iip  local  elevator. 

—  jANiT.s  HlSSIR. 
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[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Rtrgister, 

July  13,  1975] 

Payoffs:  Common  in  Koi!i:ii;\  Oiiii:* 

(By  George  An  than  > 

Washington,  D.C. — Payoffs  to  foreign  of- 
licials  are  "not  at  all  un\«suftl.  They're  a  way 
of  life."  according  to  the  president  of  an 
American  grain  firm  who  ha.s  admitted  mak- 
ing payments  to  two  officials  of  the  El  Salva- 
dor government. 

Joseph  L.  Tticker  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
president  of  Kansas  Grain  Co.,  i^id,  "I  un- 
derstand many  of  the  grain  conip;«nies  do  it. 
You're  either  going  to  pay.  or  not  do  busi- 
nes.s." 

Several  officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  considered  knowledge- 
able in  the  international  grain  Trade  con- 
firmed that  reports  ol  bribery  are  wide- 
.spread. 

HOW    DO    YOU   PROVS    11? 

One  official  said.  "I  think  tiiere's  quite  a 
bit  of  it,  I  really  do,  but  hov.-  do  you  prove 
It?"  He  said  there  are  reports  that  grain 
companies  must  make  paymenls,  often  In  the 
form  of  "commissions"  to  fi>reign  govern- 
ment commodity  buyers. 

"This  is  mostly  true  in  tl>.c  Middle  Ea.st.  in 
Central  and  South  America  and  in  .^^uie  parts 
of  Asia,  but  would  not  be  true  so  far  as 
Europe.  Russia  or  Japan  nre  concerned,"  he 
said. 

Tucker  formerly  was  senior  vice -president 
und  manager  of  the  International  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Union  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  of  Kansas  City.  Before  that,  he 
was  a  vice-president  in  international  opera- 
tions of  the  Crocker  Bank  in  San  Pranci.sco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Tucker  said  In  a  telephone  Interview  that 
some  foreign  officials  "say,  I  don't  know  If  I 
can  get  it  approved.'  I've  always  thought  It 
was  one  of  the  most  despicable  things  a  man 
c!\a  do.  But  It's  the  way  of  doing  buslnes.s." 

TOLD  COURT 

Tucker  has  told  a  U.S.  District  Court  In 
-Miami,  Fla.  that  he  paid  $15,500  to  two  El 
Salvador  officials  as  a  condition  for  tlieir  ac- 
ceptance of  corn  not  of  U.S.  origin. 

Kansas  Qralu  Co.  had  agreed  to  deliver 
U.S.-origin  corn  El  Salvador  under  a  $3  mil- 
lion contract.  Most  of  the  corn  actually 
slilK)ed  was  from  South  Africa.  The  Central 
American  republic  cannot  legally  accept 
grain  of  African  origin  because  It  fears  it 
may  contain  a  disease  that  could  destroy  Its 
Important  coffee  crc^. 

U.S.  District  Judge  W.  O.  Mehrten.s  has 
■stated  that  the  money  v.a.s  "extracted''  from 
Tucker  by  the  El  Salvador  officials.  Tucker 
stated  to  the  court  that  Carlos  Alfredo  Mon- 
taim,  assistant  commercial  manager  of.  the 
El  Salvador  grain-buying  agency,  specifically 
requested  that  his  "commission"  on  the  sale 
be  made  up  of  one-third  $50  bills,  one  third 
$100  bills  and  one-third  $20  bills. 

A  private  economist  said  "It's  usually 
some  sort  of  sweetheart  arrangement.  Many 


WAT  OF  BUSINESS 

Another  private  economist  said.  'It's  a  way 
of  doing  buslnes.s  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries." 

Anothei-  USDA  official  said  the  demand 
for  payments  usually  is  made  when  a  sale  is 
beuig  cousumated,  "at  the  point  the  foreign 
official  has  to  make  the  decision  as  to  which 
company  he'll  buy  from." 

A  retired  high  USDA  official  said,  "I  do 
know  that  In  certain  South  American  coun- 
tries you  have  to  pay  In  order  to  sell.  I've 
heard  that  they  set  up  dummy  companies  in 
order  to  collect  10  per  cent  commissions." 

Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.),  a 
leading  ci>ngressional  .spokesman  on  grain 
rnd  agricultural  matter.-^,  said  some  coun- 
tries establish  independent  grain  firms 
who.se  primary  role  is  to  provide  a  means  for 
officials  to  charge  "comml.sslons"  on  food 
imports  from  the  U.S. 

RECENT  DISCLOSU&ES 

There  Uuvo  been  disclosures  recently  th;it 
several  U.S.  corporations  have  made  political 
eontributlons,  briber^'  and  extortion  pay- 
ments to  foreign  poiitif.ian.s  and  government 
oilicials. 

The  Securities  and  E.\i-hanj;e  Cumniisslon 
(SEC)  hft.s  filed  court  action  agaii^.st  three 
companies,  accusing  them  of  conccalin;;  their 
.se<a'et  over.sea.s  payments  from  their  share- 
holders and  from  the  agency. 

However,  U.SDA  and  conjircssioual  officials 
have  noted  that  many  grain  companies  are 
priviitely-owned  firms  and  are  not  required 
to  me  public  reports. 

United  Brands  Co.  was  the  first  Ui3.  firm 
to  admit  payoffs  were  made  with  corporate 
money.  The  company  stat«d  on  May  20  that 
*1.25  mUliou  was  paid  to  a  Hondiiran  gov- 
ernment official  to  .secure  a  reduction  in  that 
ciiuntry'.s  export  tax  on  bananas. 

A-*hland  Oil  Co.  has  told  the  SEC  that  It 
paid  bribes  to  government  officials  in  the 
west  African,  country  of  Gabon  in  cM-der  to 
keep  doing  business  tl»ere.  Tlje  SEC  has 
diargcd  that  Ashland  has  failed  to  report 
more  than  $4  million  in  overseas  payments, 

PHILADELPHIA     IIKM 

General  Refractories  Co.,  a  Philadelphia 
manufacturer  of  firebrick  for  the  steel  indus- 
try has  been  charged  by  the  SEC  with  mak- 
ing "paymenta  to  officials  of  certaUi  foreign 
governments"  in  1972  and  1974. 

Jime  5,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  Northnip  Corp.,  an  exporter  of  U.S.- 
buUt  fighter  planes,  admitted  the  company 
had  paid  nearly  $470,000  In  bribes,  including 
payments  to  two  Saudi  Arabian  generals,  an 
Indonesian  politician  and  an  Iranian  tax 
a.s.sessor. 

Page  Communications  Engineers,  Inc.,  a 
Washington-based  subsidiary  of  Northrup, 
paid  $5.9  million  "fees"  to  Iranian  officials, 
iucludhig  a  member  of  the  Iranian  Royal 
PamUy,  to  facilitate  construction  of  a  $200 
million  teleconmiunicatlons  sy.stem  being 
built  in  that  country.  The  disclosures  Indi- 
cate>vmany  payoffs  are  funneled  through  a 
systeJh  of  company  "agents"  overseas. 

Notks  on  a  conversation  between  an  auditor 
and  Jdhn  R.  Hunt,  president  of  a  Northrop 
subsidiary,  were  read  Into  the  record  of  re- 
centjlearlngs  Into  commercial  bribery  by  the 
S^f&le  multi-national  corporations  subcom- 

ittee. 

The  auditor's  notes  of  the  conversation 
state  that  Hunt  "and  his  people  don't  know 


of  H,-^         sweetheart  arrangement.  Many  and  don't  want  to  know  where  the  money 

th^  h^L*'""?  "^^^  ^®"l*  ^'^"^  purchases  In  paid  to  agents  goes.  Agenta  are  an  expensive 

,"f,  ^*"?^  °*  °^^  o'  *wo  people  »nd  they  and  necessary  ct-h  of  doing  business  In  a 

^•111  go  to  a  couple  of  different  companies  foreign  country." 

and  say  'We'll  give  you  the  deal  If  we  get  our  


I  get  I 

;-ouimi.ssion'  the  Asians  call  this  'baksheesh.' 
I'lie  company  that  provides  the  biggest  com- 
mission gets  the  deal,  and  there  are  various 
subterfuges  to  cover  It.  The  big  companies 
can  hide  It  better." 


[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Retjlstcr. 

July  13, 1975] 

Grain  inspection  Integritt 

The  National  Grain  Trade  Council  and  tlie 

National  Grain  and  Feed  Association  don't 


want  to  cliange  the  present  system  of  grain 
inspection  In  spite  of  the  scandal  of  corrupt 
inspectmg  and  weighUig  practices  at  New 
Orleans  and  other  Gulf  ports. 

Neither  does  the  as.sociatlon  represent  ini; 
the  grain  Inspectors.  Naturally.  The  Inspei-- 
tors  and  the  grain  trade  firms  who  have  a 
slnke  in  the  present  system  don't  want  to  .see 
it  go.  But  of  course  that  Is  the  Ijest  argu- 
ment for  chanpe. 

The  Grain  Trade  Council  represents  grain 
exchanges  and  boaixls  of  trade,  often  the  ver y 
groups  which  hire  and  pay  the  private  in- 
spectors. The  Grain  and  Feed  Association  rep- 
ri'sents  grain  companies,  exporters,  eleva'-r.r 
companies  and  processors.  Tljesc  are  the  busi- 
nc--,.->  iirms  which  were  caught  bribing  in- 
.spccl'.rs  for  shading  weights,  linagUng  on 
maries  a!  d  pas.sing  dirty  ships  lor  exiMn . 
nii>vemfHiH. 

11  Conyress  takes  tlie  adviiie  of  the.se  grotips 
it  will  pass  a  law  merely  providing  for 
tougher  .supervision  of  the  Uispectors  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  .1- 
censes  them.  That  certainly  should  be  done 
whatever  chiinge  Is  made  in  the  inj^ectiott 
s\8t*ni. 

But  that  is  only  a  half  step.  It  Is  logical  to 
jjlrtce  tlie  entire  inspection  process  in  govern- 
ment hands.  Tliere  is  an  inherent  conflict  of 
interest  in  a  board  of  trade  or  grain  exchange 
linking  charge  of  the  Inspectors.  These  ter- 
minal organizations  are  financed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  grain  firms  and  the  trader.. 
Even  If  USDA  supervision  were  tightened, 
there  would  be  opportimitics  for  cheating  on 
feraties  and  weights.  People  with  profit  to  be 
made  in  such  cheating  would  be  in  a  place 
to  connive  to  do  it. 

Ihe  next  best  .solution  to  a  federal  in.-pec- 
tiun  system  would  be  a  combined  federal - 
state  system,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butv.  ha.s  proposed.  Butz  Is  expected  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  grain  ii'^pectiou  similar  to 
the  federal-state  meat  hispection  plan. 

Tlie  meat  Inspection  plan  Is  a  political 
compromise  worked  out  in  the  reform  after 
exposure  of  un-sanitary  conditions  in  meat 
plants  and  inadequate  Inspection  by  state 
ofliclals.  The  state  secretaries  of  agriculture 
fought  hard  to  keep  their  little  empires  of 
meat  inspectors.  There  is  no  evidence  to  iJi- 
dicate  that  this  is  as  reliable  a  system  as  a 
straight  U.S.  grading  and  UiKpectlou  service 
could  provide. 

There  Is  every  roa.son  In  the  case  of  grain, 
where  export  trade  is  so  vital,  to  make  the 
inspection  and  grading  a  federal  req>onsl- 
blllty  all  the  way.  Tlie  need  for  unlfonnlty 
and  consistency  and  Integrity  in  inspection 
and  grading  stipports  this. 

Federal  officials  can  be  corrupted,  too.  of 
course.  But  there  is  less  likelihood  of  this 
In  a  luilfied  organization,  with  tough  sitpcr- 
vLsion  and  control,  than  in  a  variety  of  pri- 
vate or  state  organizations,  even  though  the 
Inspectors  would  be  federally  licensed  and 
supervised. 

Iowa  Agriculture  Secretarj-  Robert  Louns- 
berry  is  right  as  rain  In  his  statement  that 
there  Is  a  conflict  of  Interest  In  the  grain 
Inspection  stations  at  Des  Moines  and  Cedar 
Rapids.  Tlie  majority  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  each  of  these  stations  Is  compo.sed 
of  executives  of  companies  that  buy  and  sell 
grain. 

There  are  11  inspection  stations  hi  Iowa, 
and  many  of  them  may  have  conflicts  similar 
to  those  in  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids.  It 
doesn't  take  a  majority  of  the  board.  Even 
one  or  two  representatives  of  grain  buyers 
and  sellers  on  such  a  board  could  lead  to 
a  conflict  or  suspicion  of  conflict,  which  i.s 
the  same  thing.  , 

Like  Secretary  Lounsberry,  m  iiilnjiiil  kho-.v 
of  any  crookedness  In  grain  yispe^Hot|  lu 
Iowa,  and  our  general  liiijiii  ilTlil  in  iLull  It 
has  been  honest  and  above-board.  But  that 
is  not  the  Issue.  The  Issue  is  avoiding  the 
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chance  for  exertiug  improper  pressure  on 
inspectors. 

We  agree  with  Lounsberry  that  the  U.S. 
Department  oX  Agriculture  should  take  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  conflicts  In  the  grain  In- 
spection staUons.  It  should  insist  that  con- 
trol be  in  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not 
have  an  Interest  in  the  grain  inspection. 

In  view  of  the  disclosures  about  Inspection 
of  grain  for  export,  we  shoiild  think  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Butz  would  not  have  to 
be  prodded  on  this.  Congress  seems  likely 
lo  pass  a  law  to  reform  the  grain  Inspection 
system,  but  USDA  could  take  some  steps  now. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  16.  1975 1 

U.S.  Obain  iKQtnuT  Is  WmENiNc  Scopr 
(By  William  Robbins) 

Washdtcton,  July  15.— At  least  a  dozen 
executives  and  former  executives  of  three 
large  corporations  are  under  investigation  in 
a  spreading  Federal  inquiry  into  alleged  cor- 
ruption in  the  grain-export  trade,  according 
to  sources  close  to  the  case. 

Those  reportedly  under  Investigation  are 
officers  and  former  officers  of  the  Bunge  Cor- 
poration; Cook  Industries,  Inc..  and  Missis- 
sippi River  Grain  Elevator.  Inc..  which  is 
an  American  affiliate  of  an  luteruational 
company. 

In  the  case  of  Bunge,  investigation  of  an 
alleged  'pattern'  of  IrregiilariTies  has  been 
pursued  into  "the  highest  level  of  manage- 
ment," according  to  one  source,  whose  words 
were  echoed  by  other  sources. 

There  was  no  immediate  reply  to  tele- 
phone messages  to  the  Bunge  Corporatloxx 
seeking  comment.  A  spokesman  for  Cook  In- 
dustries said  that  the  company  would  with- 
hold comment  for  the  present.  Neither  the 
chief  executive  of  Mississippi  River  Grain 
Elevator  nor  the  company's  attornev  could 
be  reached. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
Investigation  la  far  broader  than  was  previ- 
ously apparent.  AcUvlties  at  >4,  least  two 
large  grain  elevators,  in  addition  to  those 
of  Bunge,  Cook  and  Mississippi  River  Grain 
Elevator,  are  also  reported  to  be  imder  in- 
vestigation. The  two  handle  grain  for  several 
other  large  companies. 

Some  inspectors  for  still  another  elevator, 
at  Baton  Rouge,  are  known  to  be  under  in- 
vestigation, too. 

FUNDS    AK£    TRACED 

In  addition,  a  small  New  Orleans  grain 
company,  Degelos  Brothers  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  identified  as  a  reported  buyer 
of  grain  stolen  from  corporation*  by  theft 
rings  that  have  Included  management-level 
employes  of  the  corporations'  local  eleva- 
tors. At  least  «me  principal  officer  in  that 
company  and  others  associated  with  him 
have  reportedly  agreed  to  cooperate  In  the 
Federal  prosecution  of  the  cases. 

Funds  aUegedly  resulting  from  that  opera- 
tion have  been  traced  by  The  New  York 
Times  to  a  bank  in  the  Bahamas. 

The  new  dimensions  of  the  inquiry,  focused 
largely  In  the  New  Orleans  area  have  emerged 
from  numerous  Interviews  and  telephone 
conversations  with  potentUl  proaecuUon 
witnesses,  trade  sources  and  other  sources 
close  to  the  case  in  several  cities. 

Dozens  of  witnesses  with  alleged  personal 
Involvement  are  known  to  have  bargained  for 
pleas  or  other  special  considerations  In  re- 
turn for  their  testimony. 

The  InvestlgaUon  has  reportedly  spread 
to  all  major  grain  e^qxjrt  ports,  but  its  major 
result*  are  being  produced  In  the  New 
Orleans  area,  where  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  is  coordinating  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Agri- 
culture Departments  Office  of  Investigation 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
staracx  "onlt   acxATCHZD" 

The  investigative  work  of  that  office  is 
being   directed   by   United   States   Attorney 
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Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse  and  Cornelius  Hcusel, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 

"They've  only  scratched  the  surface  so 
far,"  said  an  official  source  close  to  the  case 
here.  He  indicated  that  the  investigation 
would  be  extensive  in  time  as  well  as  in 
dimension. 

The  invesligatioa  began  more  than  a  year 
ago  as  a  result  of  bribery  reports  involving 
grain  Inspectors  in  the  New  Orleans  area,  but 
it  quickly  moved  into  broader  areas. 

A  principal  focus  of  the  investigation  cur- 
rently is  on  alleged  thefts  of  grain.  Including 
■  overages  "  created  for  corporations  by  em- 
ployes through  aUegedly  fraudulent  weigh- 
ing 01  gram  and  allegedly  false  grading  of 
grain. 

Grain  in  the  New  Orleans  area  is  graded  by 
inspectors  licensed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  but  employed  by  several  private- 
ly operated  agencies.  Federal  supervisors  with 
limited  stalls  attempt  to  spot-check  their 
work. 

Ihe  Bxinge  cn-:e  apparently  began  with  In- 
formation from  a  former  inspector,  who  has 
acknowledged  to  a  reporter  that  he  told  in- 
vestigators that  two  former  managerial  em- 
ployes had  piirsuaded  him  to  nii.sgrade  a 
shipment  of  soybeans. 

srasTiTV noN  reportlo 
He  -said  that  he  had  allowed  the  two  to  sub- 
>itute  ruined  soybeans  for  beans  with  a  No. 
2  grade,  which,  he  said,  they  withheld  to  sell 
to  a  local  grain  company,  a  subsidiary  of 
Degelos  &  Associates,  a  New  Orleans  holding 
company  wiih  grain  .salvage,  sales  and 
brokerage  operations. 

At  lea-st  one  of  the  twi)  former  local  offi- 
cials has  reportedly  given  investigators  in- 
formation implicating  higher  executives  in 
alleged  corporate  irregularities.  A  chain  of 
Testimony  reportedly  turned  the  interest  of 
investigators  toward  executives  in  Bunges 
New  York  headquarters. 

Federal  auditors  are  reportedls  conducting 
a  study  of  Bunge's  New  Orleans  operations. 
Records  Indicating  that  "overageso"  oc- 
ciured  there  have  been  found  with  the  excess 
grain  inventory  accounted  for  by  allegedly 
falsified  papers  representing  whole  barge 
loads  of  grain,  according  to  somces  close  to 
the  case. 

Data  for  those  papers,  according  to  at  least, 
one  witness,  were  provided  from  the  com- 
pany's New  York  headquarters. 

Corporate  pressuresi  on  local  management 
and  employes  was  allegedly  created  by  what 
was  described  as  a  "budgetary  "  device.  De- 
tails of  the  device  aUegedly  used  were  not 
clear,  but  it  was  reported  to  involve  the 
setting  of  profit  goals  at  levels  that  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  through  legitimate 
operations. 

One  Informant  who  is  cooperating  with 
Federal  investigators  has  said  that  it  was  a 
regular  practice  for  ships  destined  for  coun- 
tries without  adequate  weighing  faculties  to 
light-load  by  as  much  as  20,000  bushels.  That 
would  be  about  2  per  cent  of  a  normal  ship- 
load. 

More  profitable,  according  to  informants 
was  the  misgrading  of  grain.  The  former  In- 
spector who  named  two  company  aides  Is 
involved  in  a  theft  told  a  reporter  that  he 
and  other  inspectors,  whose  role  is  to  act  as 
impartial  Judges,  "ahvays  tried  to  help  the 
elevators." 

Grain  sliipmenta  were  not  always  mis- 
graded,  he  Bald,  but  "whatever  was  in  the 
house  went  on  the  ships,"  whatever  the  grade 
called  for  In  the  contract. 

The  investigation  of  Cook  Industries  re- 
portedly began  with  the  discovery  by  Federal 
supervisors  of  a  ahlp  loaded  with  sour  corn 
at  the  company's  Bayslde  elevator. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  flies  of  the 
Department  of  Agrictilture  the  ship  had  been 
certified  as  loaded  with  No.  3  corn.  The 
same  report  Indicated  that  much  of  the  com 
would  not  have  qualified  as  No.  3.  whether 


or  not  it  had  been  sour,  because  of  excessive 
amounts  of  broken  corn,  damaged  kernels 
and  moisture. 

Federal  experts  say  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  ship  to  be  loaded  with  corn 
.so  far  off-grade  without  the  knowledge  of 
at  least  some  elevator  personnel  and  the  in- 
spector who  was  on  duty  at  the  time. 

.SAMPLER  INDICATED 

A  samplei-,  whose  Job  it  is  to  provide  grain 
lo  the  inspector  for  grading,  was  indicted 
on  a  charge  of  falsely  attesting  that  he  had 
been  doing  his  Job  properly,  but  no  other 
action  has  been  taken  In  the  incident. 

Federal  auditors  are  reportedly  also  in- 
terested in  records  that  seem  to  Indicate  that 
Cook,  for  several  years,  sold  more  grain  than 
it  botight.  The  company  has  disputed  the 
validity  of  the  records,  kept  by  the  Destre- 
lian  Board  of  Trade,  Inc.,  on  both  Incoming 
and  outgomg  grain. 

The  Destrehan  Board  of  Trade,  which  Is 
also  reported  to  be  under  investigation  is  the 
agency  that  Inspects  grain  for  both  Bunee 
and  Cook.  * 

Federal  invesUgators  are  also  reported  to 
have  shown  an  lntere.st  in  the  records  of  law- 
.suirs  filed  in  1970  and  1971  by  Degelos  Broth- 
ers Grain  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  Degelcs 
iV  Associates,  against  Cook. 

The  first  suit  Involved  a  dispute  betwbeii 
Degelos  und  Cook  over  money  that  Degelos 
said  was  owed  by  Cook  but  unpaid. 

But  wliat  is  .said  to  have  interested  InvesU- 
gators was  a  dtatemeut  in  the  Degelos  com- 
plaint that  goods  bought  by  Cook  had  In- 
cluded rice  hulls,  and  that  Cook  "Instructed 
plaintiff  to  invoice  some  of  the  rice  hulls  as 
'screenings-chill,'  'screenings  grain,'  'corn- 
screenings,'  'bean  screenings,'  'soybean 
sf-roening'  and  bulk  meal.'  " 

Tlie  .second  suit,  charging  a  breach  of  con- 
tract and  alltglng  that  Cook  had  rejected  rice 
hull  shipmeniK  contracted  for  said  that  ear- 
lier Cook  had  been  buying  as  many  as  40 
boxcars  of  rice  hulls  a  month. 

It  said  that  Cook  was  the  principal  buyer 
of  rice  hulls  in  the  aiea.  It  did  not  indicate 
what  llie  local  division  of  Cook  Industries, 
which  handles  grain  for  export,  might  have 
been  using  the  rice  hulls  for.  Testimony  in 
the  suit  said  that  rice  hulls  were  frequently 
used  as  roughage  in  mixed  animal  feeds,  and 
that  the  other  major  use  was  in  fertUizers. 

Source.s  In  the  New  Orleans  area  say  that 
rice  hulls  are  favored  for  mixture  into  soy- 
beans, because  they  are  similar  in  color.  A 
former  aide  at  Cook's  Bayslde  elevator  said 
that  such  adulterants  could  legtlmately  be 
mixed  into  grain  under  present  United  States 
grain  standards  to  add  bulk  and  weight,  as 
long  as  they  did  not  exceed  percentages  al- 
lowed for  foreign  matter  in  the  grades  in- 
volved In  a  contract  and  certified  by  Inspec- 
tors. 

Cook  Indiistrle.s  has  said  that  it  has  re- 
tained a  large  auditing  concern  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  Its  own  Into  the  company'.s 
New  Orleans  operations  and  has  disclosed 
the  suspension  of  the  vice  president  for  oper- 
ations in  its  grain  division,  an  executive  who 
formerly  managed  Cook's  Bayslde  elevator. 

A  spokesman  for  Cook  said  that  the  com- 
pany would  have  no  CMnment  pending  com- 
pletion of  its  investigation. 

Among  principal  questions  reported  to  be 
under  investigation  at  Mississippi  River 
Grain  Elevator  Is  whether  customers  were 
victimized  by  misgrading  so  the  elevator'.s 
best  gram  could  be  shipped  to  Its  foreign 
owner.  The  owner  Is  Beraflno  Ferruzzl  of 
Ravenna,  Italy,  who  is  a  major  figure  In  Euro- 
pean orocessinK  of  soybeans. 

Grain  shipped  to  the  owner  need  not  be 
Inspected,  but  It  must  be  weighed.  Also 
reported  to  be  imder  Investigation  Is  whether 
customer  ships  were  light-loaded  and  wheth- 
er more  grain  was  put  aboard  Ferruzzl  ships 
than  was  refliscted  In  bills  of  lading. 
A   former  inspector  who  is  a  witnes.s  In 
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tlie  case  has  told  a  reporter  that  he  knows 
of  these  things  happening.  He  also  re- 
ported pressures  by  two  elevator  officials 
to  induce  him  to  mlsgrade  customers'  grain. 

An  attorney  for  the  Mlfsissippl  River  Grain 
Fievntor  has  acknowledged  that  the  com- 
pany's top  local  official  was  asked  at  a  grand 
jury  hearing  whether  he  ever  advLsed  a  cus- 
tomer to  make  cash  payments  to  the  chief 
ii\spector  of  Delta  Weighing  and  Inspection 
Bureau,  Inc.,  for  gratifitles  to  Inspectors. 

The  attorney  said  that  the  official  denied 
giving  such  advice.  An  Informant  who  has 
appeared  before  a  grand  Jury  said  later  that 
he  had  received  cash  payments  from  the 
same  inspection-agency  official.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  told  that  the  payments  had 
come  from  two  client  companies.  This  man 
acknowledged  that  he  had  never  repf>rted 
those  payments  for  income  taxes. 

Activities  at  two  additional  local  grain 
elevators  are  now  known  to  be  under  inve.sti- 
gatlon.  They  are  Public  Grain  Elevator  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  St.  Charles  Elevator, 
also  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 

OTHEE      QUESTION.^      PVRSCTED 

In  the  case  of  St.  Charles  Elevator,  que.s- 
tions  of  any  possible  short-weighing  or  mi.s- 
grading  are  also  under  ini'e.stigntion. 

Robert  Edgeworth,  manager  of  .St.  Churle.s, 
said   that   he   knew   nothing   of   any   such 
•  problems. 

Details  of  questions  under  investigation 
at  Public  Grain  Elevator  are  not  available, 
but  a  former  aide  of  a  company  operating 
through  the  elevator  reportedly  has  been 
negotiating  on  a  plea. 

At  the  in.spection  agency  a^swiated  with 
it,  operated  by  the  New  Orleans  Board  of 
Trade,  Inc.,  three  Inspectors  have  been  in- 
dicted. Two  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  ac- 
cepting bribes  to  certify  ships  as  clean  and 
tit  to  receive  grain. 

The  third  was  charged  with  other  Indi- 
viduals in  an  alleged  scheme  to  defratid  the 
Peavey  Company,  a  large  grain  corporation, 
by  obtaining  checks  on  the  basis  of  false 
records  Indicating  that  It  had  purchased 
several  truckloads  of  soybeans. 

A.  N.  Fugett,  manager  of  Public,  said  that 
he  knew  of  nothing  that  might  have  been 
investigated  at  his  elevator  except  the  al- 
leged fraud  against  Peavey. 

"I  believe  that  investigation  is  stlU  con- 
tinuing," he  said. 

Meanwhile,  upriver  at  Baton  Rouge,  several 
inspectors  for  the  Greater  Baton  Rouge  Port 
Commission,  a  state-created  agency  that  in- 
spects grain  at  the  elevator  of  the  CarglU 
Company,  are  reported  to  be  under  investi- 
gation. 

One  potential  Federal  witness  is  reported 
to  have  told  investigators  that  he  had  to 
pay  Inspectors  to  obtain  a  fair  grade  for  his 
grain,  and  the  Carglll  Company  is  said  to 
have  conducted  an  Investigation  of  Its  own 
and  to  have  found  that  also  may  have  been 
victimized  by  inspectors'  approving  off-grade 
grain. 

Carglll  has  reportedly  turned  over  all  re- 
sults of  its  study  to  Federal  Investigators. 

A  major  break  In  the  grain  investigation  Is 
reported  to  have  come  with  the  discovery  of 
theft  rings  that  included  elevator  personnel, 
inspection-agency  employes  and  employes  of 
tugboat  and  barge  companies. 

More  than  a  score  of  Indh'lduals  have  re- 
portedly been  found  to  be  involved.  Includ- 
ing some  elevator-management  employes. 

The  rings  reportedly  sold  grain  to  Degeloa 
Brothers  Grain  Corporation  and  to  at  least 
one  of  several  other  affiliated  companies,  all 
of  which  have  the  same  telephone  number 
as  Degelos  &  Associates. 

A  reported  principal  hi  the  holdmg  com- 
pany had  the  same  name  and  home  state- 
California — as  an  Incorporator  of  three  com- 
panies In  the  Bahamas  that  are  reptvted  to 
have  established  bank  accounts  there.  Ac- 


cording to  Bahamian  sources,  the  other  In- 
corporators are  all  staff  members  in  a  Nas- 
sau law  office. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  reportedly  been 
f  unneled  through  the  three  corporations  Into 
Nassau  bank  accounts.  ^-~ — 

One  of  the  companies  listed  as  Mississippi 
Farmers  Cooperative  Association,  ^td.,  was 
established  in  1971,  a  year  vrhen  iyle  Dege- 
los, chief  executive  of  Degelos  &  ^soclates, 
testified  in  his  suit  against  Cook  that  there 
was  less  than  $100  in  Degelos  Brothers  bank 
accounts. 

He  said  that  problems  involved  in  the  suit 
"could  well  be  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back  so  far  as  onr  own  company  is 
concerned." 

Y-et  before  the  Mississippi  Farmers  Cooper- 
ative As-sociation  went  out  of  business  in  Nas- 
sau in  1973,  Mr.  Degelos  was  reportedly  fi- 
nancially aljle  to  carry  some  campaigners  for 
Gov.  Edwin  W.  Edwards  on  his  payroll.  And 
in  1074.  he  filed  Incorporation  papers  for  a 
n«nv  venture — a  large  Lotii-ciana  dairy  opera- 

tlDU. 

Other  corporations  formed  in  Nr-ssau  with 
the  .same  group  oi  incorporators  were  D.  &  R, 
International,  Ltd.,  and  D.  &  R.  Re.search 
Service,  Ltd.  Files  concerning  those  com- 
panies have  been  removed,  apparently  for 
XT.se  by  United  States  investigators. 

Mr.  Degelos  has  declined  to  comment  on 
the  investigation,  citing  the  advice  of  his 
Bttorne\-. 


A  REJECTED  REBATE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  rffe.5ident.  in 
this  day  and  age  of  economic  uncertainty 
and  tlie  prevailing  attitude  toward  Gov-' 
ernment  of  "let  the  Government  pay  for 
it."  it  is,  indeed,  refreshing  to  find  that 
one  rare  individual  who  is  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  his  ideals  and  the  legacy  of  liis 
descendants  on  the  altar  of  deficit 
sjjending. 

Such  an  individual  is  Kenneth  C. 
Mathews.  Just  recently,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Mathews  relative  to  the 
so-called  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  and 
in  particular  the  tax-rebate  provision  of 
that  bill.  Enclosed  with  his  letter  was  a 
Government  check  which  is  his  "tax 
rebate." 

Mr.  Mathews"  desire  is  very  simple: 
He  iperely  wishes  to  return  money  to  the 
Un^tTBtates  which  he  does  not  believe 
he  ^^Id  have  because  it  is  false  econ- 
omy to  give  away  money  which  we  do 
not  have.  This  gentleman,  and  I  believe 
many  other  Americans,  learned  some- 
thing m  childhood  that  apparently  the 
Government  "experts"  have  not,  and 
tliat  is,  if  you  only  earn  $1,  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  spend  2  and  if  you  try,  the  day 
of  fiscal  reckoning  is  not  far  off. 

For  too  long  now  this  country  has  con- 
tinually taxed  and  spent  far  beyond  its 
means  with  no  visible  letup  in  sight.  For 
more  than  40  years,  we  have  been  follow- 
ing this  same  fiscally  in-esponslble  pol- 
icy with  the  same  old  results — deeper 
and  more  severe  recessions  coupled  with 
runaway  inflation.  Let  us  not  be  deluded 
into  thinking  that  the  day  will  not  come 
that  this  country's  fiscal  house  of  cards 
will  not  come  tumbling  down  unless  we 
begin  immediately  to  reverse  our  present 
trend. 

If  we  do  not  reverse  this  trend,  then 
we,  as  Government,  are  setting  a  very 
hypocritical  example  when  we  ovei-spend 
om-  income  and  at  the  same  time  require 


that  individual  citizens  live  within  their 
own  means.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
American  public  by  and  large  has  lost 
faith  in  their  Government  officials? 
~  At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Mathews'  lettei-s  be  printed  in 
the  REeoRD  and  that  it  be  noted  that  his 
check,  albeit  small,  has  been  retui-ned  to 
the  Treasury  for  application  against  the 
national  debt. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  corre- 
sixjiidence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows : 

RANCiro  Cordova.  Camf.. 

May  to.  lU7r,. 

Hon.    BARRY    GOUJWATfai. 

U.S.  Senate  Office  BuiWing. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«;ar  Sinator  Goi>dwatkr:  .  .  .  Tlie  most 
recent  example  of  federal  bungling  wherein  l» 
is  giving  away  money  that  It  does  not  have 
in  an  attempt  to  spur  the  economy  is  too 
much  for  my  wife  and  I  to  sv.allow.  We  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  become  a  part  of  such  a 
Sfhenie ! 

If  those  In  jKiwer  in  the  federal  government 
are  truly  concerned  with  the  state  of  our 
economy  then  the  solution  is  simple.  Stop 
spending  money  they  do  not  have.  Stop  ii  - 
terferrlng  In  the  private  lives  of  all  cliizen«;. 
In  this  example  in  particular,  to  fan  the 
fires  of  inflation  by  giving  money  they  don't 
have,  with  the  expectation  that  our  economy 
wUl  improve  thereby  Is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. The  oiily  way  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  improve  our  present  situation 
(BOTH  inflation  &  depression)  is  to  back  off 
and  stop  iuterferrlng  in  the  economy. 

Examples:  Eliminate  minimum  wage  laws, 
pass  a  national  right-to-work  law,  eliminate 
revenue  sharing,  make  social  security  volun- 
tary, stop  all  federal  subsidies  (let  "success  " 
be  the  criteria  of  production),  turn  the  post 
office  over  to  private  enterprise,  ad  infinitum! 

While  we  are  getting  by  on  my  military 
retirement  and  could  always  use  a  few  extra 
dollars  we  are  returning  our  tax  rebate  check 
hi  the  amount  of  $73.66  (enclosed  herein). 
Please  present  it  to  the  Senate  Body  during 
its  next  session  to  be  used  to  offset  some  of 
the  deficit  spending.  While  it  is  an  extremely 
small  gesture,  perhaps  It  may  cause  some 
to  change  their  viewpoints.  If  so.  then  it  hrt.s 
served  its  purpose. 
Sincerely, 

K.  C.  Mathiws. 

U.S.  Senate. 
May  28. 197.;. 
Mr.  K.  C.  Mathews, 
Rancho  Cordova,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Mathews:  Your  letter  and  your 
willingness  to  place  country  above  mone- 
tary self-interest  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  In- 
spiring to  the  public  in  general  and  I  will 
be  delighted  to  remark  upon  your  effort 
in  a  speech  before  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  rettu-u  your  rebate  directly  to 
the  government,  as  reqtiested,  the  Treasury 
tells  me  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  com- 
plete certain  formalities.  First,  you  are  to 
endorse  the  rebate  check  on  the  back  with 
your  name.  Then  you  are  to  add  the  words: 
"Pay  to  the  Order  of  the  Bureau  of  Govern- 
ment Financial  Operations — U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasiu-y."  Second,  the  Treasury 
wishes  you  to  sign  a  "letter  of  Intent"  to 
donate  the  amount  to  a  special  account  ex- 
clusively reserved  to  help  offset  the  public 
deficit.  You  may  sign  the  enclosed  suggested 
letter  or  prepare  one  yourself. 

If  you  would  do  these  things  and  return 
the  papers  to  me,  I  will  be  happy  to  present 
them  to  the  Government  for  you  In  accord- 
ance with  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

Barry  Goldwateb. 
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Bureau  or  CovexniiIekt, 
Financial  Operations,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.C\ 
Dear  Sis:  Enclosed  Is  my  peAonal  tax  re- 
bate check  In  the  amount  of>$73.66,  which  I 
wiiih  to  donate  to  the  Unlt^aStates  Go\ern- 
ment  to  help  offset  the  public  deficit. 

I  understand  that  you  maintain  under  law 
a   special    account  for   this   purpose.   Please 
luknowledge  receipt  of  my  donatloij. 
Yo«r.<  truly.  "  /j 

Kenneth   c/m^hews. 
Marion  A.^Iatoews. 

DtFARTMENT  OF  IllK  TrEA.SI'RT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  16, 1975. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mathews, 
Uancho  Cordova,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews:  This  is  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  Tax  Rebate 
check  In  the  amount  of  $73.66. 

The  proceeds  of  the  check  have  been  de- 
posited Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  credit  to  the  accounts.  Gifts  to  the 
United  States. 

Thank  you  for  your  donation  and  for  your 
Interest  in  the  financial  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  C.  Neelv, 
As.H.itant  Comptroller  for  Fiiiamc. 
By;  D.  L.  Owens, 
Manager,  Finance  and  Analysis  Brandt. 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know  the  Senate  yesterday  passed  S.  586, 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  by  a  vote  of  73  to 
15.  Passage  was  the  result  of  overwhelm- 
ing support  in  this  body  for  the  concept 
of  granUng  Federal  aid  to  coastal  States 
which  are  bearing  special  buidens  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  energy 
resources,  particularly  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas  resomces.  The  Members 
clearly  imderstand  that  the  special  needs 
of  the  coastal  States  to  protect  their 
coastal  zones  are  legitimate.  However,  in 
the  last  few  minutes  before  the  rollcall 
vote,  a  few  Members  raised  questions 
about  the  bill  which  indicate  a  misper- 
ception  of  its  intent.  Since  there  was  in- 
sufficient time  to  respond  fully  to  those 
questions  before  final  passage,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  now  to  clear 
up  any  misunderstandings  that  may 
remain. 

S.  5S6  is  not  an  irresponsible  raid  on 
the  Treasury,  or  a  "multlblllion-dollar 
ripoff  [by]  the  coastal  States,"  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bell- 
MON,  suggested.  To  receive  fimds  for 
planning  and  for  amelioration  of  adverse 
impacts  under  the  Coastal  Energy  Facil- 
ity Impact  Fund.  States  must  undertake 
several  tasks  that,  in  themselves,  protect 
the  Treasury  from  frivolous  claims  for 
imwarranted  giveaways. 

The  States  must  engage  in  comprehen- 
sive coastal  zone  planning  and  manage- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  goals  and 
policies  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972.  They  must  document,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  net  adverse  Impacts  they  are 
experiencing,  taking  Into  account  all  the 
economic  benefits  as  well,  and  requesting 


impacts. 

If  benefits  will  accrue  at  a  later  time 
and  ^^ill  eliminate  adverse  impacts  even- 
tually, they  must  repay  any  funds  they 
receive.  They  must  demonstrate,  to  the 
Secretary's  satisfaction,  that  they  will 
expend  any  money  they  receive  from  the 
Impact  fimd  only  for  purposes  which  will 
contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  ad- 
verse impacts.  In  short,  tlie  States  must 
justify  their  applications  for  grants  or 
loans  from  the  Coastal  Energy  Facility 
Impact  Fund,  and  may  not  use  the  fimd 
lor  purposes  other  than  those  intended 
in  the  act. 

Furthei-more — and  this  is  critical— 
their  claims  are  subject  to  the  normal 
processes  of  budget-making  and  appro- 
priations by  the  Congress.  By  passing  S. 
586,  we  have  not  given  up  the  purse- 
strings  or  become  a  helpless  giant  in  the 
face  of  aggressive,  gieedy  States,  as 
?ome  would  suggest. 

A  far  different,  and  in  my  view  wholly 
In-esponsible,  approach  has  been  sug- 
gested by  other  legislation  to  create  un- 
fettered revenue  sharing  in  the  form  of 
a  fixed  percentage  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  bonus  and  royalty  payments.  If  one 
of  these  bills  were  enacted,  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasurj'  could  be  as  much 
as  $40  biUion  over  the  next  10  years. 


States  would  receive  OCS  revenues  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  were  re- 
ceiving any  impacts  at  all  from  OCS 
development.  They  could  use  these  rev- 
enues to  build  football  stadiums  or  buj' 
new  limousines  for  the  Governor.  The 
Congress  would  have  no  control — no  way 
whatsoever  of  regulating  the  outlays 
each  year.  That,  in  contrast  to  S.  586, 
\xould  be  a  raid  on  the  Ti-easury. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  illustrate  the 
point  I  am  making,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  a  chart 
which  compares  the  costs  associated  with 
S.  586  with  those  associated  with  the 
several  revenue-sharing  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  in  this  session.  These 
figures  illustrate  conclusively  that  the 
Senate  has  acted  responsibly  in  passing 
S.  586  in  lieu  of  OCS  revenue  sharing  as 
a  way  to  solve  the  critical  and  veiy  real 
problems  of  the  coastal  States  as  they 
begin  to  deal,  in  most  cases  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  lax-ge-scale. 
offF.hore  oil  and  gas  development. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  I  have  sent  to  the  chau-man  of  the 
Budget  Committee  (Mr.  Muskie),  stat- 
ing how  S.  586  is  $30  million  below  budget 
estimates,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Percent  of  OCS 
rcrenves  given 
to  States 


$ill  number  and  sponsor 

S.  586.  Holllngs . 

3.  1860,  Long 50 

S.  130,  Stevens 50 

3.  1269.  Johnston 5 

3.  1112,  Gravel .".I. I  37. 

3.  1383,  Bentsen. 15 

8.  1 186,  Hathaway 60 


Annual  to-ff 

I  in  viillions 

of  dollars) 

300 

:3.450 

3,450 

345 

2.590 

1.035 

4,140 


Five-year 
total  cost 
( in  billions 
of  dollars) 
1.5 
17.25 
17.25 
1.7 
12.95 
5.17 
20.7 


i  'For  8.  586,  annual  cost  of  section  308,  providing  grants  and  loans  to  coastal  States  to 
plan  for  and  ameliorate  adverse  impacts  of  OCS  and  other  energv-related  activities  For 
other  bills,  animal  costs  calculated  on  basis  of  1974  OCS  revenues  of  $6.9  billion. 

aiithoiize  .*200  million  per  aununi.  The  toi«I 
would  be  $480  mllUon. 

S.  586  as  passed  by  the  Senate  authorizes 
$450  million  In  appropriations,  $30  million 
annually  beneath  budget  authority  esti- 
mates. This  Is  based  upon  the  agreement 
that  the  Interior  Committee  wUl  drop  Sec. 
25  from  S.  521  and  replace  it  with  Sec.  308 
of  S.  586,  thus  eliminating  Its  estimated  au- 
thority for  the  $200  miUlon  "Ck>a8tal  SUte 
Fund"  which  would  be  replaced  by  the  S. 
586  "Coastal  Energy  Faculties  Impact  Fund." 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the  in- 
formation which  you  requested,  and  doubly 
pleased  that  the  agreement  between  the 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Interior  will 
result  In  an  authorization  lower  than  the 
b'Mlget  resolution  authorizes. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  F.  Holungs, 
Chairman,   Subcotnmittee   on   Occaim 

and  Atmosphere. 


July  17,  1975. 
Hon.  EoMiWD  S.  MrsKiE. 

VS.  Senate,  Rttssell  Senate  Office  Buihiing. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  During  the  floor  debate  on 
Wednesday,  July  16,  on  8.  586,  you  raised 
several  quesUons  pertaining  to  the  levels  of 
authorization  in  this  bill  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  estimates  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  In  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 301(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

On  March  16, 1974,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce transmitted  to  you  a  report  contain- 
ing the  Information  requested  on  the  bud- 
getary Impact  of  new  programs  or  major 
program  changes.  A  similar  report  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  Commerce  Committee  estimated  that 
budget  authority  for  FY  1976  would  be  $200 
milUon  for  energy  faculty  siting  impacts 
within  the  coastal  zone  and  that  an  addi- 
tional $80  million  would  be  authorized  an- 
ntially  for  Increased  respouslbUitles  under 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 
(Annual  outlays  were  estimated  to  be  $100 
million  and  $60  million  respectively  In  FY 
1076.)  The  Interior  Committee  estimated 
that  its  "Coastal  State  Fund"  in  S.  521  would 


EBENEZER  FLAGG  CO. 

Mr.  FEU..  Mr.  President,  today  I  had 
the  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
accompany  two  of  my  fellow  Rhode  Is- 
landers to  a  meeting  at  which  they  pre- 
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sented  a  very  special  flag  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  presentation  marks  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  sequence  of 
events,  and  the  beginning  of  an  even 
more  important  story,  because  tills  flag, 
the  "Newport  Ai'tillery  Company  Flag," 
and  Mr.  Leo  Waring  of  Newport,  the  man 
who  started  the  Ebenezer  Plagg  Co..  por- 
tray in  themselves  the  spirit  of  hide- 
pendence  and  integrity  which  mark  the 
best  attributes  of  our  country. 

Leo  Waring  started  this  compaiiy  with 
his  mother,  Ruth,  only  7  months  ago.  He 
began  with  the  idea  tiiat  Newport,  R.I., 
could  serve  as  the  flag  making  capital  for 
our  coming  Bicentennial  yeai*.  Until  6 
months  ago,  Leo  had  never  constnicted 
a  flag;  he  was  an  unemployed  worker  in 
the  construction  and  building  trades 
which  have  been  so  badly  hurt  by  the 
present  economic  conditions  in  our 
Coimtry  and  particularly  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. But  he  had  an  idea,  that  a  nation 
movhig  into  a  bicentennial  celebration 
would  become  more  conscious  of  its  heri- 
tage, and  more  aware  of  the  storv  of  that 
heritage  as  illustrated  through  her  his- 
torical flags. 

Leo  also  realized  that  a  home-based 
craft  industi-y  could  not  afford  the  confr- 
plex  and  costly  machinei-y  that  is  needed 
in  industrial  sewing,  so  he  designed  a 
new  flag-building  process,  dependent  on 
appliques  and  simple  cutting,  which  al- 
lowed him  to  start  flagmaking  in  his 
home. 

In  December  and  Januai-y  Leo  was  on 
welfare:  by  February,  he  had  recruited 
sevei-al  impaid  assistants  to  begin  mak- 
ing flags,  and  in  March  and  April,  resi- 
dents iiTlfewport  began  to  see  samples  of 
the  work  which  Leo  and  his  assistants 
were  turning  out  by  hand.  Tlie  public, 
was.  Indeed,  interested  in  these  examples 
of  living  history,  and  in  June  business 
began  in  earnest.  The  flagmaking  opera- 
tion moved  to  the  basement  of  the  Unl- 
center  In  Newport,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  people  such  as  Mayor  Donnrfly, 
Dick  BldweU,  the  Unlcenter's  director  a 
citizens  group,  the  Coalition  for  Aquid- 
neck  Resource  Development,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Workers  Association,  the 
Ebenezer  Flagg  Co.  has  become  a  full- 
scale  business. 

This  marks  the  first  week  in  which  the 
workers  of  the  company  will  be  paid. 
They  have  moved  themselves  off  the  un- 
employment rolls,  and  on  to  the  payroll, 
or  an  enterprise  which  they  began  them- 
selves. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  these  Rhode  Is- 
landers is  reflected  hi  the  flag  which  was 
presented  this  morning  to  the  President. 
The  historic  flag  was  originally  designed 
^.  *"ePresent  an  anchor,  then  a  symbol  of 
Khode  Island.  In  aUiance  with  England, 
■in  1775.  Newporters  repositioned  the  an- 
chor to  cut  the  Union  Jack  emblem  off 
me  field  of  the  flag,  a  symbolic  protest 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  times. 

Today's  presentation  to  the  President 
^8  equally  symbolic.  The  men  and 
S  V  "?e  Ebenezer  Flagg  Co.  have 
s^i,^.f*^,^  ^^  °^  Independent  and  re- 
sourceful acUon  which  has  marked  our 

r^l^^^'Vu^*^  ^  ^^o<^e  ^land  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  to  periods  of  hard- 
snip  and  adversity.  At  a  time  when  my 


State's  unemployment  was  the  highest 
in  the  Nation,  Leo  Waring  and  his  fellow 
Newporters  began  a  venture  which  had 
no  guarantees,  and  no  clear  road  to  suc- 
cess. They  were  successful,  as  we  saw 
today,  and  I  believe  that  they  deserve 
our  strongest  support  and  congratula- 
tions. 


PROTECTING  SSI 
AGAINST  LOSS  OF 


SCIPIENTS 

SNEFITS 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  ^resident,  on 
July  3  nearly  31  million  s|>cial  security 
beneficiaries  received  an  8  percent  cost- 
of-living  increase,  instead  of  the  5-per- 
cent ceiling  recommended  by  the  Ford 
administration. 

The  full  amount  of  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  was  needed  to  protect  the 
elderly  from  the  impact  of  rising  prices 
And,  I  was  pleased  to  help  lead  the  fight 
to  assure  older  Americans  an  8  percent 
benefit  boost,  as  authorized  by  law. 

But  an  8-percent  social  security  in- 
crease will  do  precious  httle  good  for 
supplemental  security  income  recipients 
if  their  assistance  payments  are  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  social  security 
rise.  The  net  Impact  is  that  they  will 
remain  on  the  same  old  economic  tread- 
mill— even  though  prices  have  risen 
markedly. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  happened  to 
many  SSI  recipients  living  in  States 
that  supplement  the  basic  Federal  pav- 
ment. 

Consequently,  their  total  money  in- 
come remains  the  same  because  the 
States  have  not  passed  on  the  8-percent 
social  secui-ity  increase. 

In  some  cases,  they  are  actually  worse 
off  because  the  loss  of  other  benefits  will 
more  than  offset  the  8-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment.  This  often  occurs 
when  a  social  security  Increase  pushes 
an  individual  above  the  State's  qualify- 
ing income  levels  for  medicaid. 

Recentlj-  I  conducted  a  hearing  in 
Newark  on  "Future  Directions  in  Social 
Security."  I  had  an  opportuhity  to  hear 
firsthand  about  the  Impact  6f  the  offset 
problem  for  elderly  New  Jerseyans. 

The  hearing  provided  further  support 
for  enactment  of  my  Full  Benefits  Pass- 
Along  Act,  S.  2031. 

In  addition,  recent  articles  In  the 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  Record— describe  In 
human  terms  the  difficulties  that  elderiy 
New  Jerseyans  encounter  because  of  the 
social  security— SSI  offset. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  ac- 
counts to  my  coUeagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Oie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

iNEXCXrSABLE   PenNY-PincHING 

Federal  benefits  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  went  up  8  per  cent  yesterday  and 
high  time.  But  by  a  nasty,  paradoxical  set  of 
circumstances— described  In  an  article  on  the 
page  opposite  this  one  June  11  and  on  the 
front  page  of  The  Record  yesterday— the 
people  who  need  the  Increase  most  wlU  not 
be  getting  it.  And  the  Increase  will  cost 
some  of  them  valuable  medical  benefits. 

To  describe  the  problem  is  to  suggest  cer- 
tain obvious  solutions.  Some  states.  Includ- 
ing New  Jersey,  stipplement  the  federal  ben- 
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efits  with  payments  of  their  own.  Wlwtr-ftie 
federal  government  Increased  Its  payments 
8  per  cent,  the  states  simply  reduced  their 
payments  by  a  corresponding  amount.  Until 
the  end  of  June,  an  elderly,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled person  in  New  Jersey]  living  alone  in 
his  own  house  and  without  other  income. 
was  eligible  for  a  minimum  of  $182  a  month— 
$146  from  the  federal  government  and  $;16 
from  the  state.  Yesterday,  the  federal  share 
was  Increased  8  per  cent,  to  $157.70.  But  In- 
stead of  passing  this  Increase  aloiiK.  the  .state 
Just  absorbed  it.  reducing  itjs  niouthlv  pav- 
nient  to  $24.:i0.  "         " 

For  some  people,  the  increase  v.ili  actually 
cost  money.  If  the  increase  in  federal  bene- 
fits ptishes  their  income  past  a  certain  level 

in  most  cases.  $202  a  month  for  the  person 
living  by  himself  hi  hi.s  own  home— thev  will 
become  ineligible  for  Medicaid,  the  'joint 
federal-state  insurance  program  that  pavs 
mo.«!t  of  a  recipients  medical  expenses.  El- 
derly people  who  aren't  eligible  for  Medicaid 
are  eligible  for  another  program.  Medicare. 
But  that  costs  $6.70  a  month,  it  doesn't  cover 
prescriptions  or  eyeglasses,  and  it  requires 
the  recipient  to  pay  the  first  $60  a  year  of 
his  medical  e.xpenses.  For  some  people,  the 
mcrease  in  benefits  will  also  mean  lower 
veterans'  benefits  or  an  end  to  eligibUity  for 
government-subsidized  public  hotislng." 

New  Jersey  could  have  elected  to  pass  along 
to  recipients  the  8  per  cent  increase  In  fed- 
eral benefits,  and  it  sliould  have.  These  are 
bad  times,  but  there  is  never  an  excuse  for 
that  kind  of  penny-phiching.  However,  the 
problem  is  better  solved  at  the  federal  level 
in  any  case. 

As  we  say.  some  obvious  solutions  suggest 
themselves.  Congress  can  order  the  states 
not  to  cut  back  supplemenUl-pavment  pro- 
grams  as  a  result  of  any  increase  In  federal 
benefits  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled.  Con- 
gress can  also  raise  the  Income  ceUlng  for 
Medicaid  eligibility  whenever  it  takes  action 
to  raise  the  Incomes  of  Medicaid  recipients. 
A  bUl  Introduced  more  than  a  year  ago  by 
Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman  of  Brooklyn  would 
do  both  these  things,  and  would  make  them 
retroactive  to  July  1.  The  measure  is  now 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. There  U  no  reason  why  It  cant  be  pas.-sed 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Social  SEctmrrT  HtKi:  Endancebs  Binf- 
Frrs— 73.000  New  Jersey  Pensioners  Face 
Aid  Loss 

(By  Thomas  O.  Donlan) 
Tren-ton.— Social  Security  benefits  go  up 
eight  per  cent  today,  but  not  for  73,000  of 
New  Jersey's  poorest  pensioners.  And  about 
2,500  wUl  also  lose  Medicaid  benefits. 

New  Jersey  officials  figure  it  would  cost  the 
state  about  $9  mUllon  and  the  counties  an- 
other $3  million  to  raise  the  Supplementary 
Seciu-ity  Income  received  by  the  73,000— an 
Inco.iie  guarantee  of  $202  a  month  from  all 
sources.  Including  Soctol  Security,  for  a  per- 
son living  alone. 

The  state  has  decided  it  cannot  afford  that 
For  those  whose  Social  Security  Increase 
•still  leaves  them  with  less  than  $202  a  month 
there  wUI  be  no  increase.  The  supplementary 
program  wUl  stUl  raise  them  to  Just  $202 

They  win  get  nothing  extra,  while  Inflation 
eats  away  at  their  meager  fixed  Income 

Probably  hurt  the  worst  are  those  elderly 
blind,  or  disabled  pe<^le  whose  Social  Secu- 
rity Increase  of  about  $14  a  nx>nth  will  take 
them  over  the  eligibUity  ceiling  for  the  sup- 
plementary program. 

They  wlU  be  thrown  off  Medicaid,  a  federal- 
state  program  that  provides  virtually  com- 
plete free  health  care  for  the  very  poor. 

They  wiu  keep  some  medical  protection 
tmder  Medicare,  a  government  health  Insur- 
ance program  for  people  on  Social  Security 
But  for  that  protection  they  must  pay  at 
least  $6.70  a  month  In  premluau,  a  $60  a  year 
deductible  on  medical  expenses  and  20  per 
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cent  of  the  rest  of  their  covered  medical 
bills.  And  they  will  not  have  coverage — as 
they  doAmder  Medicaid — for  prescriptions, 
denttefry,  psychiatry,  podiatry  and  preven- 
tlj»^edlclne. 

As  one  state  official  said,  "The  free  um- 
breUa  coverage  under  Medicaid  is  as  valuable 
as  rent." 

Estimates  vary  on  the  number  of  people 
who  are  losing  their  Medicaid  today.  The  So- 
cial Security  Adminlatratlon  puts  the  num- 
ber in  New  Jersey  ai  about  550.  The  state 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies 
says  its  about  2.500. 

New  Jersey  lustiiutions  and  Agencies  Com- 
missioner Aune  Klein  argues  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  pay  for  supplemental 
program  Increases  in  all  states. 

A  spokesman  for  her  department  says  the 
$12  million  to  raise  the  ceiling  was  not  a 
casualty  of  last  weeks  budget  cuts  but  of  the 
cost  halddown  imposed  before  the  state  Sen- 
ate refused  to  pass  a  state  income  tax. 

Lost    to    Inflation,    Eldekly    Tell 
WnxiAMs 

Newark.— An  elderly  witness  at  a  special 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
said  yesterday  that  inflation  has  hurt  old 
people  so  much  that  all  they  have  left  is  a 
few  pennies  to  bury  themselves. 

"They  Just  don't  have  any  money  at  all 
left."  said  Mrs.  Nellie  Greer.  75.  who  directs  a 
golden  age  club  in  Newark. 

Mrs.  Greer  was  one  of  a  dozen  witnesses 
at  a  hearing  held  by  US.  Sen.  Harrison  A. 
WUUams  Jr.,  D-NJ.  Williams  said  the  com- 
mittee had  heard  from  experts  in  Washing- 
ton and  now  wanted  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pemng  to  Individuals. 

Mrs.  Greer  said  the  worst  problems  for  the 
elderly  were  lack  of  good  housing  and  trans- 
portation. V.^ 

"These  people  are  almost  completely  shut 
In."  she  said. 

"The  committee  has  received  heart-rend- 
ing testimony  documenting  harsh  facts  of 
life  facing  older  Americans  during  these 
troubled  economic  times."  WillUms  told 
about  200  elderly  persons,  many  in  wheel- 
chairs, who  came  to  the  Newark  City  Coun- 
cil chamber  for  the  heartag. 

"The  overall  increase  in  the  cost-of-living 
doesn't  really  measure  the  cost  increases 
faced  by  older  persons,"  Williams  said. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  recent  reports 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  made  significant  progress  in 
attempts  to  conclude  an  agreement  out- 
lawing the  use  of  environmental  mod- 
ification as  an  instrument  of  war.  It  has 
been  2  years  since  the  Senate  in  July, 
1973  passed  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  71) 
calling  for  negotiation  of  a  treaty  ban- 
ning environmental  warfare,  and  one 
year  since  the  broad  agreement  reached 
in  Moscow  between  former  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Brezhnev  calling 
for  United  States-Soviet  talks  towards 
this  end.  Hopefully,  the  remaining  ob- 
stacles towards  a  final  agreement  can  be 
overcome,  and  a  specific  treaty  com- 
ideted. 

To  many  Americans,  imderstandably 
more  concerned  by  dangers  stemming 
from  already  exlstin«  we««x)ns,  this  in- 
terest in  controlling  a  weapon  of  the 
future  might  S4K>ear  to  be  of  secondary 
importance.  This  impression  is  com- 
pounded by  the  exotic  nature  of  the  po- 
tential military  use  of  environmental 


modification,  be  It  to  create  floods  or 
earthquakes  or  to  change  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere. 

Yet,  as  recent  history  has  demon- 
strated, the  future  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  present  as  technology  makes  real 
today  what  was  only  possible  yesterday. 
The  artificially  induced  rainmaking 
program  carried  out  by  the  United 
States  during  the  Indochina  War  fur- 
nishes proof  of  the  need  to  act  quickly. 
It  is  far  easier  to  nip  an  arms  race  in 
the  bud  before  a  certain  weapon's  tech- 
nology becomes  widespread,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  slow  a  race  after  it  has  gained 
momentum. 

Accordingly,  I  applaud  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  to  anive  at  the  text  of  an 
agreement  banning  environmental  war- 
fare, and  urge  both  parties  to  join  to- 
gether in  securing  as  wide  as  possible  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  treaty  while  this  ex- 
cellent opportunity  stiJl  exists. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  editorials,  "Agreement 
Possible  on  Weather  Control'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Providence  Journal  of 
June  27,  1975,  and  "Environmental  War- 
fare," from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  30.  1975.  along  with  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  24 
1975  by  Bernard  Gwertzman,  "A  United 
States-Soviet  Ban  on  Weather  Use  for 
War  is  Near,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Agreement  Possible  on  Weather  Control 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  has  been  trying  for 
more  than  two  years  to  get  some  interna- 
tional agreement  on  outlawing  of  weather 
control  for  military  purposes.  This  subject 
first  provoked  his  concern  when  he  learned 
that  the  United  States  had  actually  con- 
ducted a  secret  rainmaking  program  in  In- 
dochina, aimed  at  hampering  the  operations 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  army.  Now,  unex- 
pectedly, a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  possible,  mainly  because  there's  no 
good  reason  not  to  ban  the  practice. 

Unlike  the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty,  to  which 
Senator  Pell  has  given  much  effort  the 
agreement  on  prohibiting  environmental 
warfare  Is  nearmg  adoption  without  any 
great  fanfare;  yet  It  wUl  be  an  important 
step  toward  binding  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions to  a  pledge  that  they  could  break  only 
with  International  repercussions.  At  his  in- 
stigation, the  U.  S.  Senate  voted  two  years 
ago  to  urge  the  administration  to  work  for 
such  a  treaty.  Now,  in  an  atmasphere  of 
detente,  the  effort  may  pay  off. 

How  advanced  either  of  the  superpowers 
is  on  this  phase  of  violence,  no  one  outside 
the  military  knows  for  sure.  But  apparently 
the  leaders  of  both  nations  are  in  reason- 
ably close  accord  about  the  dangers  of  In- 
terfering with  nature  on  a  vast  scale.  Some 
scientists  have  seen  the  possibilities  of  melt- 
ing the  polar  ice  caps,  steering  hurricanes 
manlptUating  rainfall,  even  precipitating' 
earthquakes  and  tidal  waves.  But  the  art 
of  altering  the  weather,  and  perhaps  the 
cUmate,  too,  is  apparently  in  its  infancy 
Neither  Russia  nor  the  United  Stetes  is 
disposed  to  experiment  against  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  President  Ford  and  Chairman 
Brezhnev  of  Russia  are  looking  around  for 
Issues  on  which  they  can  agree  and  on  which 
they  can  sign  agreements  when  Mr.  Brezh- 
ner  visits  the  United  States  in  the  fall.  Since 
the  SALT-II  talks  have  dragged  more  than 
anyone  expected,  the  pressure  is  on  to  come 
up   with    some   areas    of   agreement — and 
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weather  control  seems  to  be  one  of  the<!P 
Perhaps  thla  Is  what  Mr.  Brezhnev  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  controUlng  weapons  more 
terrible  than  nuclear  bombs. 

Granted  that  neither  side  wants  to  use 
weather  as  a  weapon  right  now,  this  is  a 
good  time  to  slap  on  some  controls.  That  is 
the  way  the  world  got  treaties  preventing 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  space  and  in 
the  Ant.irctic  and  on  the  seabed.  Gradually 
it  may  be  possible  to  zero  In  on  the  more 
Important  weapons  that  now  pose  the  creat 
est  danger  to  the  human  race. 

And  if  a  treaty  is  signed  this  fall,  it  will 
be  that  much  harder  for  either  of  the  sle- 
natorles  to  violate  it  without  arousing  the 
opposition  of  virtually  the  entire  world  Out 
of  such  agreements  may  come  in  time  a 
tradition  of  abstaining  from  actions  that 
threaten  millions  of  people.  Its  important 
to  keep  up  the  momentum  for  agreements 
on  weapons  control.  In  the  end,  it  niay 
produce  the  big  agreement  that  will  ca^e 
the   mon.ster  of  nuclear  warfare.  ° 

Environmental  Warfare 

Work  on  the  Soviet-American  pact  outlaw- 
ing environmental  and  cUmate  modification 
for  military  purposes,  projected  by  the 
Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  last  July,  is  re- 
ported to  be  well  advanced.  But  despite  Mr 
Brezhnev's  recent  call  for  a  ban  on  develop- 
ment of  possible  new  weapons  "more  terrify- 
ing" than  nuclear  weapons— a  reference,  It  is 
believed,  to  envlicnmental  warfare— nothing 
in  past  statements  from  Washington  and 
Moscow  would  encourage  optimism  about 
conclusion  of  a  really  meaningful  treaty 

One  problem  is  that,  like  nuclear  energy 
which  can  be  used  beneficially  or  destruc- 
tively, the  techniques  of  environmental  and 
weather  modification  already  developed  or 
far  along  have  possible  peaceful  as  well  as 
mUltary  uses.  Stimulating  rain  precipitation 
by  cloud-seeding  can  help  farmers;  it  has 
also  been  used  In  Vietnam  to  wash  out  Com- 
munist infiltration  traUs.  There  are  similar 
dual  uses  possible  for  fog  dispersal,  modifi- 
cation of  cloud  cover,  lightning  suppression, 
hall  reduction  and  hurricane  diversion. 

Since  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Government  appears  ready  to  aban- 
don peaceful  experiments  with  these  tech- 
niques, the  only  possible  agreement  would 
appear  to  be  on  a  declaration  promising  not 
to  use  such  techniques,  once  developed  ef- 
fectively, for  military  or  other  hostUe  pur- 
poses. Such  declarations  are  unlikely  to  have 
much  value,  if  either  side  decides  later  that 
use  of  weather  warfare  Is  In  Its  Interest. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  ban  large-scale 
experiments  In  environmental  modification 
of  a  far-out  type  that  can  have  no  peaceful 
uses.  One  that  has  been  discussed  is  possible 
aircraft-seedlng  of  the  earth's  ozone  shield 
to  open  "windows"  for  ultra-violet  radiation 
that  could  dry  up  vegetation  In  chosen  areas 
and  turn  an  enemy  country  int6  a  desert. 
Large-scale  field  experiments  in  artificial  in- 
ducement of  earthquakes  and  tidal  waves 
would  also  fall  into  this  category.  Experi- 
ments with  unpredictable  outcomes  in  long- 
range  climate  modification — such  as  diver- 
sion of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  other  ocean 
currents,  should  that  become  feasible— 
clearly  should  only  be  undertaken  by  inter- 
national agreement  among  all  the  countries 
that  might  be  affected. 

Soviet  talk  of  reversing  to  the  south  rivers 
that  now  flow  north  Into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
has  led  to  concerned  studies  by  the  United 
States  Government  about  possible  major 
changes  In  Arctic  climate.  Including  the 
melting  of  the  Polar  ice  cap.  At  the  other 
extreme,  farmers  undoubtedly  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  abandon  cloud-seeding  for  rain  pre- 
cipitation and  hall  suppression — uncertain 
as  these  methods  ure  In  producing  effective 
results.  Yet,  rain-making  in  one  area  could 
inflict  drought  on  neighboring  countries. 
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Tlie  science  and  technology  of  environ- 
mental, climate  and  weather  modiflcatiou, 
still  in  Its  Infancy,  must  not  be  turned  over 
to  a  horde  of  civilian  and  military  appren- 
tice sorcerers  to  work  irreversible  changes  on 
the  planet  with  unforeseeable  results.  Prohi- 
bition or  International  control  of  ail  large- 
scale  experiments,  whether  carried  out  with 
peaceful  Intent  or  not,  must  be  the  ultimate 
objective. 

The  projected  Soviet-American  agreement, 
from  what  is  known  about  the  approach  of 
the  two  Governments,  unfortunately  Is  mi- 
likely  to  provide  more  than  a  faltering  first 
step  ill  this  direction. 

A.  U.S.-SoviET  Ban  on  Weather  Use  roR  War 

Is    Near — Aim    Mainly    Preventive 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Washington,  June  23. — The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached  virtual 
agreement  on  the  draft  of  an  accord  to  out- 
law techniques  for  changing  the  weather  for 
military  p\irpos?.s.  American  officials  said  to- 
day. 

The  language  of  the  document  was  worked 
out  in  discus-slons  held  in  Geneva  last  week 
nud  is  now  being  submitted  to  both  gov- 
ernments for  further  study  before  final 
agreement  can  be  announced.  One  senior  of- 
ficial said  that  some  minor  disagreement  re- 
mained. 

American  officials  declined  to  make  public 
the  draft  text,  but  they  said  it  was  couched 
In  broad  terms.  They  said  it  was  reasonably 
easy  to  negotiate  becau.se  both  sides  were  iii 
philosophical  agreement  on  the  problem. 

It  Is  uncertain  whether  the  agreement  will 
be  made  public  at  the  summer  session  of 
the  Geneva  conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  where  a  ban  on  envlroimiental 
^^•arfRre  is  on  the  agenda.  The  disarmament 
conference  reconvenes  tomorrow. 

SIGNING  at  summit  POSSIBLE 

It  is  possible  that  Moscow  and  Wa.shlng- 
ton  may  decide  to  put  final  agreement  off 
imtil  the  meeting  between  President  Ford 
and  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist party  leader,  tentatively  set  for  this  fall 
in  Washington. 

The  negotiations  -on  man-induced  weather 
changes  arose  from  last  year's  meeting  In 
Moscow  between  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

In  their  final  communique,  the  two  lead- 
ers said  that  in  an  effort  to  "limit  the  po- 
tential danger  to  mankind  from  possible  new 


means  of  warfare,"  they  had  decided  that  the 
t'.vo  countries  should  explore  the  problem. 

HARMFUL  EFFECTS  SEEN 

Tlie  commimlque  said  that  "scientific  and 
technical  advances  In  environmental  fields, 
including  climate  modification,  may  open 
possibilities  for  using  environmental  modi- 
fication techniques  for  military  purpoees." 
These  could  have  "widespread,  long-lasting, 
and  severe  effects  harnilul  to  human  wel- 
fare," It  said. 

One  American  official  said  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  tlie  United  States  was  ap- 
parently devoting  much  effort  to  environ- 
mental warfare  at  the  present  time.  There- 
fore, he  said,  the  purf>ose  of  the  accord 
would  be  to  head  off  a  problem  rather  than 
limit  current  activity.  He  said  it  fell  in  the 
category  of  such  preventive  accords  as  the 
treaties  that  bar  nuclear  weapons  from  orbit 
around  the  earth  and  the  seabed. 

The  main  American  advocate  of  an  agree- 
ment banning  environmental  warfare  has 
been  Senator  Ciallx>me  Pell.  Democrat  oi 
Rhode  Island.  He  publicized  a  secret  rain- 
making program  in  Indochina  during  tlie 
Vietnam  war  to  Increase  normal  monsoon 
rainfall  and  make  North  Vietnam  move- 
ments more  difficult. 

Mr.  Pell  sticceeded  in  July.  1973.  in  in- 
ducing the  Senate  to  vote  82*  to  10  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  urging  the  AdniiuKst  ration  to 
■seek  a  treaty  banning  envlronmtntal  war- 
fare. 

Mr.  Pell  said  today  that  hi-  wus  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  were  closer  to  an  agreement. 
He  has  said  that  potentially  dangerous  en- 
vironmental warfare  coiUd  invite  climate 
control  by  melting  the  polar  ice,  steering  of 
hurricanes,  manipulation  of  rainfall,  and 
artificial  Inducement  of  earthquakes  and 
tidal  waves. 

Advocates  of  the  ban  on  enviioninental 
warfare  have  acknowledged  that  in  some 
areas  siidt  as  rain-making,  weather  modifi- 
cation can  serve  peacefiU  piu-poses  and  that 
research  in  such  fields  should  continue. 

Mr.  Pell  said  today  that  there  coiUd  be 
tough  questions  on  whether  a  particular  ac- 
tion was  peaceful  or  military.  For  Instance, 
he  said,  artificial  dispersion  of  fog  from  an 
airport  could  be  peaceful,  but  if  a  country 
wanted  to  bomb  that  airport  It  was  military. 
Soviet  Interest  in  the  ban  on  environmen- 
tal warfare  apparently  arose  In  1973  when 
Mr.  Brezhnev  vUlted  Washington  and  was 
reported  Impressed  by  a  conversation  he  had 


with  Mr.  Pell  at  the  clbse  of  a  session  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Matlons  Committee. 

After  last  summer*  summit  session,  tlie 
Soviet  Union  called  #or  a  ban  on  environ- 
mental warfare  in  tie  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  vhl^  referred  it  to  the  dis- 
armament coniVreUte  in  Geneva. 

The  Soviet  piv^posal  was  reporiedlv  tn<.i-e 
specific  than  \y(at  is  now  belni<  worked  <.ul 
by  Moscow  oud  Washington. 

The  delegations  of  the  two  sides  are  ^ed  b\' 
Thomas  D.  Davles.  assistant  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agencv.  and 
Yevgeny  K,  Fedorov.  director  of  the  So-let 
Institute  ot   Applied  Geophysics. 

Ihe  delet.ulons  met  for  the  iirst  tlnio 
last  Novemijer  in  Moscow  and  the  second 
round  of  tnlks  was  held  In  Washington  from 
Feb.  7\  f  o  March  5.  The  latest  I'uitid  of  dls- 
cus.sioii.s  w!us  held  in  Geneva  from  Mondnv  to 
Frld:iv  nnd  is  In  Indefinite  recess. 


THE  JOB  CREATION  TAX  CREDIT 
PLAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  25,  1975,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
implement  a  job  tax  credit  proposal  ini- 
tially advanced  by  the  National  SmaU 
Business  Association.  This  bill,  S.  2007, 
establishes  a  plan  which  could  put  up  to 
a  million  people  to  work  on  tlie  private 
sector.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
allowing  businesses  to  take  a  tax  credit 
of  50  peicent  of  the  cost  of  up  to  two 
new  employees,  in  newly  created  jobs, 
■witli  a  maximum  credit  of  $20,000. 

I  have  recently  received  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  which  illustrates  that  the 
estimated  revenue  loss  for  100.000  new 
jobs  in  the  first  year  of  the  plan's  imple- 
mentation would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  an  increase  in  income  tax 
revenue  and  unemployment  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
so  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
may  consider  this  data  when  it  takes  up 
S.  2007. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 
as  follows: 


Esti  mated 
revenue  loss     Percent  diitribution  ot  job  credit 

Averao*  la««<:  inUIS^Jl    *'''  '"'**'"•  '"*'  Ebtii.iated  loss 

^ '"'"*""'»'^'  credit     Aw3ges»la^^^popSK        lOo'wolote         "^*1'^;^^'^ 

Under  $5,000  ~  '  ~^ — — 

»5,oooto$6,obb".:r..:::" --;- — is  6 

«0,000toJli,006 >12  «,75e 

lis  I  ll^-ggg------"--""""-"-----""""::":::::::::::::^  1:S88         I  ]^        '■ »»  ''■  •    '«,  12..  oo«      34 «,  .^ 

513,000  to  $14,000 ^322  6,250 

$14,000  to  $15,000 l.«0  6,750 

nS.OOO  to  $20,000 ~ - '.651  7.250 

J3o.oflo^t^^$58;ooo:::::™:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":;:"        t-.ow        2o;on        "•*"  '•'    123,875,000      4i,2G5,9oo 

Gaitic:::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::^:"";; - (C::r^ ^    57«,8oo,ooo     192,205,619 

„ .  ..  ,,  ~ \ 1.600, 000, 000 ^.. 1. " 

Oeduclini  Job  creation  credit  (gain).... 4—- : 

-^ . V ~    l,O21.2OI).000i..ii_ , 

'IRS  data  1973.  '     -  """■  ' — " — 

(M  Mn  Tlll^'^  '?^  «»'"•'''  ^*  Government  gains  $16,000,000  000  in  re"enue-J2  000  -     JuS2"?n*i97r?",'„'if ^A^1A"?7'fi'''''"!;*'iL".T''  *^'''*  Economy.  Con|ressiwi»l  B«d|M  Oftice 

2£e?«v=WK^?^rFrdtrGo*ir)^  ti?"er?,o§,o'oi,''!;;ifrid  ^""*  ^'  '''-■ """  ^*-'*  --  f^--  Bud^..,,.-,. 
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NOTES  ON  A  VISIT  TO  HAVANA 

Mr.  McGOVERN:  Mr.  President,  in 
early  May  I  made  a  brief  trip  to  Cuba 
that  included  9  hours  of  visiting  with 
Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro.  Beyond  this 
v,e  also  toured  a  number  of  educational, 
health,  agricultural  and  cultural  points 
of  interest.  Travelling  with  me  on  this 
mission  was  Mr.  James  Rowen  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.  He  has  written  an  excellent 
report  on  his  observations  which  appears 
in  the  August,  1975  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine.  Believing  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  find  this  article  by 
Mr.  Rowen  of  interest,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

NoTFS  onNa  Visit  to  Havana 
( By  James  Rowen ) 
Havana. — FroinN._a^  twenty-second-storj- 
balcony  of  the  RlvlerS^Hotel  we  watched  a 
steady  procession  of  East  Kiropean  freighters 
slldtng  over  the  watepjr  graveslte  of  the 
U.SS.  afaiJ^gjaBfThe  Morro  Castle,  and  into 
Havana  Harbor.  The  American-initiated 
trade  blockade  of  Cuba.  It  was  clear,  has  been 
about  as  successful  as  "Vletnamlzatlon'  or 
the  Cambodian  "incursion" — all  futile  at- 
tempts to  thwart  Third  World  assertions  of 
Independence.  Our  airival  in  Havana  only  a 
\few  days  after  the  collapse  of  the  American 
adventure  in  Indochina  underscored  the 
parallel. 

For  four  days  early  In  May  I  accompanied 
Senator  George  McGovem  on  his  visit  to 
Cuba — a  fast-paced  and  Intensive  tour  con- 
ducted by  Prime  Minister  Pldel  Castro  and 
two  ministry  heads  who  were  determined 
to  show  off  the  most  advanced  agricultural, 
medical,  and  educational  facilities  that  this 
Caribbean  revolutionary  society  ha.s  pro- 
duced since  1959. 

Back  at  the  Riviera  after  exhausting 
eighteen-hour  days,  we  tried  to  assimilate 
our  kaleidoscopic  impressions.  The  hotel 
provided  us  not  only  with  a  fine  view  of 
downtown  Havana  and  the  entrance  to  the 
port,  but  with  revealing  illustrations  of  the 
changes  on  the  Island  In  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  Riviera,  which  might  have  been  trans- 
ported brick  by  brick  from  Miami  Beach, 
was  built  in  1958 — Just  before  General  Ful- 
gencio  Batista  fled  the  country — by  Meyer 
Lansky.  the  Miami  mobster.  The  hotel  was 
immediately  nationalized,  and  its  casino  con- 
verted into  a  luxurious  restaurant.  Its  foun- 
dations, gargoyles,  and  red  carpets,  its  swim- 
ming pool  and  gift  shops  and  overrefrigerated 
bar,  now  serve  foreign  (mostly  Canadian) 
tourists  and  Cuban  honeymooners.  The 
plumbing  was  manufactured  in  Chicago,  the 
air  conditioning  in  Lacrosse,  Wisconsin,  the 
light  bulbs  in  Cuba,  and  the  television  sets, 
which  bring  in  Cuban  baseball  and  "Looney 
Tunes"  from  Miami  with  equal  clarity,  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  mix  Is  fairly  representative:  Pre-1959 
structures,  older  factories,  the  automobiles 
from  the  19408  and  1950s  that  cruise  the 
streets  like  an  endless  film  loop  from  Ameri- 
can Oraffltl,  were  made  in  the  United  States; 
light  industry  products — light  bulbs,  spare 
parts  for  old  Fords  and  DeSotos,  cigars,  rum, 
and  furniture — are  Cuban;  new  machinery 
and  major  consumer  goods  are  Soviet-made 
or  financed. 

ThU  "East  meets  West"  economic  combi- 
nation, managed  by  the  Cubans  with  a  knack 
tOK  innovation  that  rivals  old-fashioned 
Yankee  ingenuity  and  willingness  to  work, 
is  what  makes  Cuba  run.  "It  works,"  I  kept 
saying  to  myself,  surprised  at  the  extent  to 
which  I  had  succumbed  toJB^.  propaganda 
that  depicts  Cuba's  condltfon  ia'dnc  of  hum- 
bling  despair   and   imqiluent   collapse.    The 


Cubans  are  proud,  and  they  have  reason  to 
be. 

Many  Americans,  who  feel  they  are  the  sole 
inheritors  of  the  Puritan  ethic,  would  be  dis- 
mayed to  see  how  revolutionary  Cuba  has 
elevated  the  work  ethic  to  a  national  way 
of  life. 

All  Cuban  high  school  students,  for  ex- 
ample, devote  three  hours  a  day — apart  from 
their  cla.ssroom  studies  and  homework — to 
some  productive,  socially  beneficial  activity. 
We  saw  students  at  the  academic  elite  Lenin 
School  in  Havana  assembling  home  radio  sets, 
and  others  working  as  teachers.  My  wife  and 
I  met  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  whose  extra- 
curricular Job  was  cutting  grass.  Castro  had 
visited  his  school  one  day,  the  boy  told  us, 
and  asked  how  the  lawn-mowing  was  going. 
The  boy  complained — as  many  Cubans  do 
when  they  personally  encounter  their  leader 
on  his  non-stop  travels  across  the  Island — 
that  the  work  was  too  hard  because  It  had 
to  be  done  with  hand-tools.  The  next  day, 
Castro  had  some  power-mowers  sent  to  the 
.school. 

Younger  students  work,  too.  Children  in 
elementary  schools  raise  vegetables  in  gar- 
dens adjoining  their  school  buildings — less 
for  the  value  of  the  produce  than  for  the 
object  lesson,  taught  at  an  early  age.  that 
cooperative,  productive  work  is  a  valued 
activity. 

In  mental  haspitals,  patients'  therapy  is 
organized  aroiuid  work.  At  the  National  Psy- 
chiatric Hospital  near  Havana,  we  saw  pa- 
tients crafting  such  Items  as  rocking  chairs, 
wooden  boxes,  and  children's  toys,  while 
others,  in  small  groiips  of  three  or  four,  were 
meticulously  hand-fashioning  rope  from 
large  spools  of  thread.  Again,  the  production 
Itself  was  less  Important  than  the  concept 
of  rehabilitative  activity  geared  to  productive 
labor.  The  hospital  siaflf  pointed  out  that 
in  pre-revolutlonary  days,  patients  were 
merely  kept  In  locked  rooms,  without  the 
freedom  to  walk  the  grounds  or  engage  in  any, 
work-therapy  program. 

After  a  standard  eight-hotir  workday,  most 
adult  Cubans  put  in  several  additional  hours 
In  the  militia  or  In  projects  organized  by  the 
local  Revolutionary  Defense  Committee. 
More  than  half  of  Cuba's  nine  million  people 
are  organized  Into  the  committees,  which 
serve  as  neighborhood  resource  centers  and 
forum.s  for  political  discussions.  They  also 
provide  or  coordinate  such  services  as  street 
patrols  (in  lieu  of  a  formal  police  depart- 
ment), neighborhood  clean-up  campaigns, 
and  other  "civic  pride'"  projects. 

Early  one  morning,  with  Castro  at  the 
command  of  our  multi-vehicle  caravan,  we 
drove  through  the  old  section  of  Havana 
and  stopped  at  a  Revolutionary  Defense 
Committee  office  where  a  lone  female  worker 
was  In  charge,  at  2:30  a.m.,  to  make  the 
library  of  several  hundred  books  and  periodi- 
cals available  to  the  many  "night  people" 
on  the  streets  of  Havana. 

HOUSING  BRIGADES 

Most  interesting  of  all  the  volunteer  work 
projects  are  those  carried  out  by  the  •'mini- 
brigades,"  thirty-two-member  teams  of  con- 
struction workers  which  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  apartment  complexes  being 
buUt  all  over  the  Island.  Mlnlbrlgades,  first 
organized  In  1971,  are  composed  of  volimteers 
who  take  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  their 
regular  Jobs  (co-workers  fill  In  for  the  absent 
minlbrigadistas) ,  receive  a  basic  course  In  a 
particular  building  trade  from  the  national 
Ministry  of  Construction,  and  then  are  as- 
signed to  a  five-story  apartment  construc- 
tion project.  With  experience,  these  volunteer 
construction  workers  move  up  to  the  build- 
ing of  hlghrlses  up  to  twenty  stories  tall. 
When  their  project  is  completed,  brigade 
members  have  first  rights  of  occupancy  in 
the  units  they  helped  build. 

About  29,000  such  mlnlbrigade  members 
are  currently  building  housing  In  Cuba,  ac- 


cording to  official  statistics,  and  their  work 
has  enabled  Cuba  to  embark  on  some  huge 
construction  projects.  We  toured  a  portion 
of  the  "East  of  Havana"  housing  develop- 
ment, a  long  seven-year  project  that  will 
eventually  house  41^000  persons.  Located  on 
six  square  miles  of  desirable  residential  land 
just  east  of  the  capital,  overlooking  one  of 
Ernest  Hemingway's  favorite  fishing  villages 
Cojlmar,  In  an  area  where,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, the  wealthiest  Cubans  and  foreigners 
had  private  estates.  East  of  Havana  will  have 
Its  own  schools,  day  care  centers,  bus  line, 
parks,  recreational  facilities,  movie  theatera' 
and  supermarkets. 

Some  50,000  persons  already  live  in  this 
new  city,  the  transit  line  Is  operating  with 
recently  imported  Czech  buses,  and  six 
schools  and  six  day  care  centers  are  open,  as 
is  one  supermarket.  The  supermarket  Is  not 
of  the  size  and  sophistication  to  which  Amer- 
icans are  accustomed.  There  are  only  six 
checkout  aisles,  few  shelves  of  convenience 
foods  (baby  food,  yes;  Screaming  Yellow 
Zonkers,  no),  but  It  is  well  stocked  with 
such  neces.sities  as  fresh,  powdered,  and  evap- 
orated milk,  grains,  eggs  (seventy-two  cents 
a  dozen) ,  beef  (which  is  still  rationed,  to  give 
priority  to  exports  that  bring  in  capital), 
noodles,  cookies,  fresh  bread,  cheap  wine 
(about  fifty  cents  per  fifth),  and,  of  course, 
sugar  (which  sells  for  less  than  six  cents  a 
pound). 

Spot  housing  projects — one  or  two  buUd-  ' 
Ings— are  also  going  up,  their  twenty-story 
towers  creating  a  new  skyline  in  Havana. 
Next  to  our  hotel  two  hlghrlses  are  being 
buUt  by  mlnlbrigade  teams — one  by  teams 
of  artists,  the  other  by  bureaucrats  and 
office  workers  from  the  Foreign  Ministry. 
Since  1971,  the  mlnlbrlgades  have  completed 
35,000  housing  imlts  In  Cuba,  according  to 
official  figures.  Housing  Is  inexpensive.  Rural 
peasants  often  pay  no  rent  and  own  their 
thatched-roof  houses,  since  the  government 
decided  that  these  families,  usually  tenant 
farmers  before  the  revolution,  had  paid 
enough  rent  to  their  former  private  land- 
lords. Apartment  dwellers,  or  persons  living 
in  single-family  homes,  pay  10  per  cent  of 
the  income  of  one  wage  earner  per  family. 
Since  most  Cuban  families  have  two  or  more 
breadwinners,  the  percentage  of  total  fam- 
Uy  Income  paid  to  the  state  for  rent  Is 
negligible.  Members  of  mlnlbrlgades  who 
occupy  the  housing  they  helped  build  have 
their  rent  lowered  from  10  per  cent  to  6 
per  cent  as  a  material  reward  for  taking  part 
in  the  construction  pogram. 

Conversely,  a  lack  of  Initiative  can  be 
costly.  While  housing  brigade  workers  ob- 
tain rent  reductions  through  volunteer  la- 
bor, a  family  which  chooses  to  move  from 
its  present  apartment  to  one  in  which  no 
member  Invested  mlnlbrigade  labor  has  its 
rent  raised  from  10  per  cent  of  the  Income 
of  one  wage  earner  to  10  per  cent  of  the  in- 
come of  two  wage  earners,  thus  roughly 
doubling  the  rent.  There  is  a  strong  Incen- 
tive, therefore,  for  joining  a  mlnlbrigade.  and 
those  who  choose  not  to  participate  In  the 
program  probably  also  choose  not  to  move  to 
more  comfortable  or  desirable  housing. 

WAGES  AND  BENEFITS 

Cuban  wages  range  from  85  to  570  pesos 
per  month  (a  peso  is  worth  $1.20  in  U.S. 
currency).  Some  sample  salaries:  118  pesos 
for  a  day  care  center  supervisor;  152  pesos 
for  a  steelworker;  250  pesos  for  an  ambas- 
sador attached  to  the  United  Nations  dele- 
gation. Wages  are  set  In  discussions  between 
trade  unions  or  professional  organizations 
and  the  Labor  Ministry. 

Officials  are  quick  to  point  out,  however, 
that  while  Cubans'  wages  are  relatively  low 
in  comparison  to  American  pay  scales,  every 
citizen  not  only  receives  housing  at  mini- 
mal cost,  but  totally  free  education  (through 
the  post-graduate  level  and  Including  con- 
tinuing vocational  training) ,  health  care,  day 
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care,  transportation  to  and  from  work,  aiid 
nil  utility  services,  Including  local  telephone. 
The  value  of  tliese  basic  social  services  great- 
ly Inflates  each  Cuban's  real  v.'ages. 

This  fundamental  contrast  betv.een  Amer- 
ican and  Cuban  earned  benefits  is  not  lost  on 
ciuban  officials.  They  constantly  reminded 
their  American  guests  of  the  material  advan- 
tufj.es  that  have  been  made  available  since 
rlie  revolution.  It  is  the  universal  nature  of 
such  benefits  that  has  persuaded  one  stall" 
member  of  the  U.S.  Seiifttt-  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  Cuba  is  on  the  verge  of  be- 
c-oraing  a  "socialist  showcase"  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Many  Americans  who  have  vit-ited  Cuba 
:\iiti  other  nations  In  the  hemi-pliore  rend 
lo  agree. 

THK  U.S.  ^^ll!^noo 
The  material  progres.s  of  the  Ciioan  i-ev.)Ui- 
tion  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  and,  in  a 
.sen.se,  because  of,  the  U.S.  ecoiiomio  embargo. 
The  blockade  Imposed  on  C^iba  as  a  punish- 
ment for  not  capitulating  at  the  Ba.v  of  Pigs, 
posed  grave  problems  for  ihe  is.laud'.s  eco- 
nomic planners,  for  Cuba  had  ijcea  almo.-^t 
completely  dependent  on  U.S.  trade  for  the 
first  half  of  the  Twentieth  Cenctiry.  The 
Cuban  economy  was  msmaged  i>y  American 
corporate  officials  v. ho  held  control  over 
most  of  the  Island's  fixed  a^tets.  Income- 
producing  Industries,  sugar  mill.s.  utilities, 
and  prodtictlve  agricultural  laud.  Herbert 
Matthews,  the  widely  Tespectcd  Laiiu  Amer- 
ican affairs  writer  foi-rThe  New  York  Times 
who  chronicled  much\of  t'ne  Cuban  insur- 
rection, wrote  that  when  Ca-sfro  came  to 
poorer,  Americans  held  the  folloi  iiiy  percent- 
ages of  ownership  in  tlu-f^c  vita!  Industries: 
oil  refining  and  distrlbxitiovi,  100  per  cent 
(with  Royal  Dutch  Shell t;  mines  and  cattle 
ranches,  90  per  cent;  u'ilities.  80  pe'-  cent; 
su!,'ar.  40  per  cent. 

Thus,  the  blockade  fe^rced  Cuba  froui  a 
position  of  almo^^l  totiil  di-pendence  on 
American  spare  parts,  bluepritits,  technicians, 
niid  methodologies,  into  a  situation  where 
iimovation  and  Soviet  aid  became  absolute 
necessities.  When  the  lack  of  spare  parts  be- 
g.-in  to  force  American  cars  and  buses  off  the 
ro!id.s,  the  Cubans  responded  by  creating  a 
local  industry  that  does  nothing  but  pro- 
duce parts  to  keep  a  naiionwlde  ileet  of  old 
biiites,  Packards,  Dodges.  Pontiacs,  Chevys, 
and  dozens  of  other  1950s  models  chugging 
along,  now  complemented  by  Japanese.  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  cars,  some  of  which  are 
made  in  Argentina. 

Bii.'^sian  aid  filled  most  of  the  immediate 
•..icuum  created  by  the  U.S.  embargo.  Cuban 
officials  openly  praise  the  Russians  for  pro- 
viding grants,  loans,  training,  and  technl- 
ciaas  to  bolster  the  economy  and  to  revitalize 
numy  basic  Industries.  We  visited  the  only 
national  steel  mill,  the  Jose  Marti  facllltj-, 
which  was  opened  by  a  Mexican  subsidiary 
of  an  American  firm  after  World  War  II.  Tlie 
Soviets  began  to  moderni?,?  the  plant  In  1960, 
following  an  agreement  negotiated  by  then 
Economics  Minister  Che  Guevara,  and  an- 
other expansion  of  production  capacity  is 
under  way.  The  plant  has  3,300  production 
workers,  and  several  hundred  technicians, 
some  of  whom  are  Rus.sians.  Metre  than  half 
of  the  Cuban  steelworkers  are  attending 
night  school  for  further  technical  training, 
and  a  few  are  sent,  after  selection  by  their 
co-workers,  for  advanced  engineering  school- 
ing In  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  plant  Is 
lielng  expanded,  and  more  workers  will  even- 
tually be  needed,  there  are  mlnlbrlgades  of 
steelworkers  erecting  new  apartment  housing 
several  miles  away. 

While  the  Cubans  are  cpenlv  grateful  to 
the  Russians  for  their  aid  and  trade  (esti- 
mated by  one  American  busines.s  Journal 
at  CO  per  cent  of  Cuba's  foreign  commerce) , 
we  were  given  the  impression  that  the  Cu- 
bans would  like  the  embargo  lifted  so  they 
could  be  free  to  trade  with  the  Americans 
ns  well  as  the  Russians.  Tn  Id-,  meeting  with 


Senator  McGovern,  Castro  said  he  would  like 
the  embargo  lifted,  and  we  received  tb«  same 
response  from  every  other  Cuban  official  to 
whom  we  posed  the  question. 

But  the  Cubans  have  lived  successftUly 
with  the  embargo,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
be  perceived  as  begging  to  have  It  lifted. 
Last  year  they  ran  up  a  trade  surplus  of  $200 
mlllkin  because  of  the  high  world  price  of 
sugar.  Cuba's  number  one  export,  and 
throut;h  numerous  trade  deals  with  both 
conuiuuiist  and  non-communist  nations. 
Japan.  Canada,  Spain,  and  Argentina  have 
signed  large  trade  agreements,  for  Cuba  Is 
currently  exporting  not  revolution,  as  Wash- 
ington used  to  worry,  but  sugar,  nickel,  rum, 
grahis,  meat,  dairy  products,  and  tobacco. 
The  American  embargo  has  backfired.  The 
eraij.Trgo  did  nf>t  topple  the  Castro  govern- 
ment, and  It  did  not  l.solate  Cuba  for  long. 
Now  it  Is  the  United  States  that  finds  itself 
isolated  from  the  Cuban  market.  The  U.S. 
ei-.on(,my.  burdened  with  inflation,  recession, 
mid  a  trade  dei-clt,  now  watches  a.s  nearly 
the  whole  world  trades  with  Cuba.  American 
consumers  are  cut  off  from  highly  pri/«d 
Cuban  cigar.-.,  a  ready  supply  of  .sugar,  and 
to\irlsm  opporlniiltles  (20.000  Canadians 
visitcel  Ctiba  la.st  yean.  American  e.xecutlves 
must  watch  from  the  .sidelines  as  Britain 
sells  Cuba  buses.  Japan  .sells  fertllli«r,  Ger- 
.  many  sells  care,  and  Argentina  sells  rail- 
road rolling  stock. 

American  businosi  could  profit  by  a  re- 
opening of  trade  v.ith  Cuba.  As  a  recent  Busi- 
ness Week  article  complained.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  State.s.  non-Communist 
natiou.s  are  scrambling  to  line  up  big  trade 
deals  with  Cuba,  even  though  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  has  not  yet  lifted  ll.s 
sanctions  on  trade  with  the  Castro  regime." 
Bj  the  end  of  the  summer.  I  suspect,  the  first 
i»ai.rer«  st«ps  v  ill  be  taken  by  the  Ford 
Administration  to  dissolve  the  blockade,  and 
rhe  policymakers  In  Wa.'^hhigton  will  have 
learned  a  valuable  geo-economical  lesson: 
There  are  limltr,  to  the  degree  that  even  a 
powerful  nation  can  successfully  attempt  to 
isolate  a  poor,  small.  Island  nation  In  Its  own 
baclcyard,  and  in  time,  such  blockades  can 
bncoiue  scU -defeating. 

A   DAILY    CE'JBBRATION 

Cuba's  economic  survival  of  the  blockatlc, 
it.s  defeat  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  Castro's 
ability  to  stay  alive  despite  the  apparent 
CIA  Mafia  attempts  to  have  him  assassinated, 
and  the  country's  successful  implementation 
of  Its  own  brand  of  socialism  whUe  keeping 
))oth  tl»e  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
from  dominating  its  affairs— all  these  con- 
trilniie  to  the  impression  that  life  In  Cuba  is 
a  daily  celebration  of  victory.  Throughout 
the  country,  there  is  an  unmistakable  air  of 
national  self-confidence.  Castro  himself  radi- 
ates assurance,  not  in  an  offlclotis  or  oppres- 
.'-Ive  manner,  but  with  positive  determination 
and  leiulorship  that  one  suspects  carried  him 
through  tlie  \ear.s  of  mountain  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  subsequent  tribulations,  rangUig 
from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  subsequent 
embargo  tlu-ough  the  sugar  harvest  disap- 
pointments of  1970  and  now  a  drought  which 
lias  parched  the  country  for  the  last  two  and 
one-half  years. 

We  saw  no  depressed-looking  people, 
lounging  In  groups  on  street  corners  or 
around  ramshackle  housing,  as  I  have  seen 
ui  other  Caribbean  nations.  In  downtown 
Havana,  many  buildings  are  undergoing 
renovation,  new  hotels  are  being  constructed, 
and  older  ones,  e.specially  at  Veradaro,  a 
popular  beach  resort,  are  being  refurbished 
to  handle  50.000  foreign  tourists  expected 
this  year.  Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  Indi- 
cator of  the  relative  calm  and  .secxirity  is  the 
absence,  at  least  in  Havana,  of  police  or 
iroops  on  the  streets.  In  the  lour  days  we 
.spent  Ui  the  city.  I  saw  only  one  patrol  car. 
and  no  troops  sumdlng  g\iard.  Single,  im- 
escoitcd    women    feel    .snle   enough   to    walk 


arotmd  Havana  at  3  a.m.,  an  exercise  they 
could  not  duplicate  In  any  other  large  city 
ill  most  countries  of  the  world. 

This  feeling  of  security  has  carried  over 
into  the  political  system.  The  Castro  gov- 
ernment is  finally  beginning  to  meet  the 
crltlcl&m  of  a  h<ck  of  national  elections  and 
local  government  by  scheduling  the  first  level 
of  countrywide  balloting.  Local  electiom. 
pointing  toward  provincial  governmental 
bodies,  have  already  been  held  In  one  prov- 
ince. Matanzas.  Western  newspapers  carrieii 
accounts  of  this  first  electoral  procedure  in 
Cuba  since  1958.  reporting  no  barriers  to 
candidates  filing  for  office.  There  were  many 
runoff  election.-!,  and  Independent  candidates 
o\iiuumbered  members  of  the  Communlfct 
Party  by  57  to  43  per  cent.  Indicating  that 
while  the  Party  will  probably  play  a  major 
role  in  the  elections  and  the  budding  local 
a  lid  puivincial  electoral  system  unfolding  in 
Cuba,  the  elections  are  not  shaping  up  as 
sham  one-party  contests. 

The  Maianzas  provincial  elections  were  a 
"trial  run."  explained  a  Foreign  Ministry 
official.  The  upcoming  First  National  Com- 
munist Party  Congret's  this  summer  will 
evalual*  the  experience  and  decide  if  It  is 
to  be  rei)eated  in  Cuba'.s  n\e  other  provinces, 
probably  ui  1976. 

Those  who  admire  much  that  Is  being  done 
in  Castro's  Cuba  hoj^e  that  the  "trial  run" 
presages  Castro's  commitment  to  move  Culm, 
however  slowly,  along  more  democratic  lines 
familiar  to  visiting  Americans.  Cuba's  one- 
party,  tvo-paper  pre.ss  is  e.specially  difficuli 
for  touring  Americans  and  journalists  to  ac- 
cept. But  now  that  the  revolution  is  ntaklng 
giant  .social  and  economic  strides,  one  hopes 
that  a  more  open  and  varied  pre;is  will  be  eu- 
ct>inn(^ed.  The  opportunity  for  such  action 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  genuine,  vlsllile 
national  tuiity  forged  by  Castni's  prouniin 
for  the  people. 

AN    ENCOUNTER 

One  eveniuK  my  wife  and  I.  strolling  do-n 
one  of  the  many  broad  botilevards  near  the 
hotel,  were  stopped  by  a  sixteen-yeur-oUl 
Cuban  boy  carrying  a  dog-eared  Spanish- 
English  dictionary-,  who  practiced  his  Eng- 
lish by  striking  up  conversations  with  the 
Canadian  tourists  who  freqtiently  »<tay  at  the 
Riviera.  His  eyes  bulged  when  we  told  him 
we  were  not  from  Canada  but  from  the 
United  States.  "That's  Impossible. "  he  Ptiid. 
"Americans  can't  come  here." 

He  t«ld  us  his  name  was  "Jackson."  a  nick- 
name bestowed  on  him  by  his  only  other 
American  acquaintance,  a  plane  hijacker 
named  Mike  Lyons.  Lyons,  according  to  Jack- 
son, had  been  Jailed  after  landing  a  captured 
alrlhier  In  Cuba,  but  was  now  out  of  prison, 
vorking  as  a  television  salesman. 

I  asked  Jackson  whether  he  thought  the 
revolution  was  "good  for  Cuba."  "Yes."  he 
replied,  "it's  a  good  levolutlon.  You  can  gi> 
to  school,  be  a  doctor,  do  whatever  you  want." 
I  asked  whether  any  of  his  friends  disagreed 
with  tlie  revolution.  No,  he  said;  if  they  did. 
they  would  lofie  his  friendship.  And  then  he 
pointed  to  his  head,  Indicating  that  one 
would  be  Insane  to  disagree  with  the  re^olu- 
tion.  After  several  attempts  to  get  across  his 
precise  meaning,  he  laughingly  pulled  hN 
worn  dictionary  from  his  pocket  and  pointed 
to  the  word  "Uloglcal."  "It  would  be  IlloglcHl 
to  disagree  with  the  revolution,"  he  said. 

His  only  complaints  were  those  of  a  typical 
teen-ager,  Cuban  or  otherwise — he  was  dis- 
appointed with  the  less-than-stylLsh  clothlug 
available  for  purchase.  He  was  wearing  a  light 
blue  .'■ports  shirt,  black  trousers,  and  tenuiB 
shoes,  the  kind  of  outfit  an  American  kid 
would  wear  in  a  pickup  btt.seball  game.  Jack- 
sou  declined  to  have  his  picture  taken  "be- 
cause of  my  clijthhig."  but  finally  relented, 
and  posed  in  front  of  a  billboard,  that  showed 
the  Vietnamese  Provisional  Revolutionarv 
Government  flag,  with  the  word  "Victoria" 
painted  (.ii  it.  The  picture— a  polltl<?al  bUl- 
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board  on  a  street,  comer  iu  dowulowu  Havana 
wltb  a  smiling  Jackson  posing  In  front  of  It — 
is  as  typical  a  Havana  representation  as  we 
have  lu  the  hundreds  of  photos  we  took  In 
Cuba. 

'THE  MAXIMUM   LEADEX' 

Casiro  personifies  the  euergy  piilbaMng 
through  the  island.  He  spent  almost  ten 
straight  hours  with  Senator  McOovern  and 
the  official  party,  beginning  one  afternoon 
when  he  unexpectedly  Joined  the  tour  at  the 
Kit*  of  one  of  bis  long-time  personal  iiiterest.s. 
a  Cuban  state  agricultural  animal-breeding 
farm.  He  remained  with  us  luitll  three  the 
next  morning,  playlnt;  the  role  of  the  cou- 
Hummate  host,  personally  leadlug  guided 
tours  of  the  farm,  managed  by  his  older 
brother.  Ramou.  of  a  nearby  housing  project, 
and  of  the  Santa  Clara  Rum  factory,  conduci  - 
ing  a  three-hour  discussion  of  foreign  policy, 
supervising  the  spit -roast  I  tig  of  a  lamb,  and 
driving  the  officiMl  party  on  a  spontaneou.<! 
one-hour  tour  of  Havana,  stopping  to  t«lk  to 
people  on  street  corners. 

On  one  level,  Castro  is  the  living  miliarv 
symbol  and  survivor  of  the  revolution  that 
ousted  Pulgencio  Batista  and  then  defeated 
the  exiles'  invasion  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  He  is 
a  romatic  figure,  wearing  a  tailored  green 
fatigue  uniform,  driving  the  first  Jeep  in  the 
tour  caravan,  in  command  of  every  situa- 
tion. It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  Cubans  have 
nicknamed  him  the  ••maximum  leader.  "  the 
revolutionary  persona,  accessible  to  people 
on  the  streets  of  Havana  or  at  a  country 
crossroads  ice  cream  stand,  eager  to  talk 
and  listen,  take  complaints  and  answer 
questions,  much  as  a  Presidential  candidate 
would  conduct  himself  in  the  United  State.;. 
but  unlike  any  American  Presidential  office- 
holder Ln  my  memory. 

On  the  other  band.  Casiro  is  the  chief 
administrator  of  a  pivotal  and  developing 
country,  knowledgeable  in  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  strategies,  working  a  nlneteeu-hour 
day.  In  close  contact  with  the  twenty-seven 
member  Central  Committee.  Cubans  we  met 
▼lew  Ca£tro  with  a  mixture  of  friendly  re- 
spect, political  support,  and  personal  ad- 
miration. It  seems  as  if  mot>t  Cubans  have 
met  Castro  on  at  least  one  occasion  and  ap- 
preciate his  frequent  unpromoted  trips  acroes 
the  face  of  the  island.  He  travels  with  a 
small  number  of  bodyguards,  driving  his  own 
vehicle  with  no  lead  car  in  front,  which  In- 
dicates how  secure  he  feels  among  the  p)eople. 
When  Castro  speaks,  he  Iook.s  you  straight 
In  the  eye,  usually  giving  long,  comprehen- 
sive answers  to  questions.  His  remarks  are 
generously  sprinkled  with  statistics  and  al- 
lusions to  history.  We  found  him  well  in- 
formed on  stich  diverse  topics  as  artificial 
Insemination  of  cows,  the  aging  of  light 
rum,  Israeli-Arab  relations,  and  the  specific, 
unique  features  of  Senator  McOovem's 
grass-rooU  campaign  for  the  Presidency  In 
1972.  Vice  Prime  Minister  Carlos  Rafael 
Bodrlgtiez  told  us  that  Castro  reads  -every- 
thing," and  It  seemed  to  be  true. 

Castro  thanked  me  gracefully  for  a  key  to 
the  city  of  liladlson  and  an  Invitatloii  to 
visit  Wisconsin's  capital,  which  I  gave  him 
on  behalf  of  Madison's  Mayor,  Paul  R.  Soglln. 
He  said  he  would  visit  Madison  when  the 
travel  difficulties  relating  to  the  embargo 
were  settled,  and  he  appeared  gentUnely 
touched  by  a  friendly  offer  from  an  American 
city  and  Its  mayor. 

My  impression  of  Cuba  is  that  the  revolu- 
tion Is  in  high  gear  and  that  the  material 
benefits  It  la  extending  to  Its  people  will 
make  It  a  model  for  emulation  throughout 
the  hemisphere.  Many  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  nations  are  In  a  state  of  affairs 
comparable  to  pre-revolutlonary  Cuba — 
tbelr  economics  essentially  controlled  by 
Americans  or  other  foreigners,  their  wealth 
and  privilege  concentrated  In  the  hands  of 
a  few.  It  occurred  to  me  that  "exporting 
revolution"  is  less  likely  to  occur  throtigh 


subversion  of  military  activity  thaix  through 
Cuba's  dally  presence  In  the  Americas.  Free 
education,  health  care,  utility  service,  and 
day  care,  token  rents,  and  all  the  other 
achievements  of  the  Cuban  rev-olution  will 
not  be  lost  on  others  seeking  a  more  decent 
way  of  life.  And  they  should  not  be  lo-.t  on 
us. 


THE  ENERGY   CRISIS 

Ml'.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  read  with 
interest  yesterday  a  column  by  Charles 
Bartlett  in  the  Washington  Star  on  our 
continuing  energy  crisis  that  I  would 
.'strongly  recommend  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Bartlett  correctly  points  out  that 
Congress  is  frustiating  it&ell  and  de- 
luding tlie  American  public  on  many  of 
its  proposals  which  only  will  compound 
our  energy  problems  and  not  solve  them. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  cannot 
return  to  the  days  of  cheap  energy.  In- 
stead, we  must  encourage  conservation 
and  fui-ther  domestic  production  of  all 
kinds  of  energy.  This  means  that  Con- 
gress must  strike  a  compromise  with  the 
Wliite  House  to  enact  a  broad  energy 
progi-am.  If  we  do  not.  we  face  shortages 
this  winter  that  will  cause  brownouts 
and  blackouts  and  other  severe  condi- 
tions. 

Confrontation  politics,  such  as  many 
persons  in  elective  oflBce  have  been  prac- 
ticing, have  resulted  in  virtually  nothin;^ 
beins  done  to  solve  our  energy  crisis. 
We  are  doing  a  disservice  to  this  Nation 
if  we  do  not  work  together.  Let  us  take 
politics  out  of  the  energj-  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bartlett's  column  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Qt  ir  Crying  Wolf  on   Oil 
I  (By  Charles  Bartlett) 

The  wolf  cries  of  the  Democrats  are  making 
it  hard  to  get  an  objective  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  decontrol  the  price  of  oil 
from  established  fields. 

The  shrillness  of  these  outcries  l;.  perhaps 
calculated  to  obscure  the  wispy  nature  of 
the  Democrats'  response  to  the  energy  crisis. 
They  want  now  to  extend  the  present  con- 
trols for  another  six  months,  a  new  exercise 
In  procrastination  that  will  embolden  the 
OPEC  cartel  in  its  autumn  price  revisions. 
More  delay  will  be  the  certain  mark  of  a 
nation  Incapable  of  girding  Its  loins. 

Nobody  wants  decontrol  except  the  oil 
companies.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D.  Mass., 
Is  saying;  and  the  notion  that  the  consumer 
Is  being  delivered  Into  the  hands  of  an  oil 
conspiracy  may  be  salable  to  simple  people. 
But  It  flatly  Ignores  the  administration's  offer 
to  Join  the  Senate  In  writing  a  windfall  prof- 
Its  tax  that  will  frustrate  corporate  avarice. 

The  v.olf  cries  also  Ignore  Congress'  op- 
portunity to  redistribute  some  Income.  Un- 
der the  Ford  proposal,  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax,  the  excise  tax  on  do- 
mestic oil,  and  the  Import  fee  on  foreign  oil 
will  be  recycled  to  the  public.  Ford  Is  ready 
to  relmburv«  families  with  incomes  under 
$13,000  more  than  they  will  lose  from  energy 
price  rises.  They  would  be  drawing  rebates 
now  If  Congress  had  moved. 

The  established  frailty  of  economic  fore- 
casts Insures  a  cautious  reception  for  the 
projections  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 
But  Ralph  Nader's  warning  that  decontrol 
of  domestic  oil  will  cost  the  average  family 
$900  a  year  deserves  special  mention.  De- 
control win  mean  a  7-cent  rise  per  gallon  of 


gas  after  three  years.  This  Is  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  present  price,  so  Nader's  average 
family  would  have  to  be  spending  about 
S9.000  a  year  on  energy  at  this  point. 

It  Is,  however,  hard  to  argue  with  the  pro- 
jections of  where  this  nation  Is  headed  un> 
der  present  policies.  Domestic  production  is 
pcr>Lsting  in  its  five-year  decline.  OPEC  im- 
ports are  up.  aciotmtlng  now  for  37  per  cent 
of  the  oil  supply.  All  consumption  added  be- 
tween now  and  1977  will  have  to  come  from 
OPEC  sources. 

The  shrillest  wolf  cries  center  on  a  •worsr, 
ca-s*'  projection,  the  double  trouble  of  a 
new  OPEC  price  hike  which  may  coincide 
with  tne  rise  «l  decontrolled  domestic  oil. 
Thi--  argues  for  Ford's  decision  to  gradualize 
Uie  decontrol  process  over  three  years  .so 
_  it  .-i  fcLonomic  impact  can  be  balanced  by  rtscal 
ailjusinienio.  Br.t  1*^  dcie^  not  argue  lor  more 
del.ty. 

The  Democrat.^  are  digging  deep  into  their 
legislative  bag  to  fijid  ways  to  keep  alive 
the  delusion  that  energy  is  as  cheap  as  ever. 
The-  ooi.sumi-r  :.s  promised  edicts  that  will 
boil  down  in  the  end  to  rationing.  The  pro- 
ducer is  faced  with  production  by  edict.  The 
Presldeiit  will  simply  'impose  a  ••maximum, 
efficient  rate  of  production"  on  all  fields  and 
set  the  price  property  by  property. 

To  get  consumption  down  and  produc- 
tioi/  up.  the  nation  confronts  some  sort  of 
gr.uible.  It  can  bet  on  government  edicts,  the 
benevolence  of  the  OPEC  producers,  or  tradi- 
tional price  incentives.  Edicts  don't  turn 
tides  and  OPEC  is  not  turniug  soft,  so  the 
only  rational  bet  is  on  price  Incentives.  The 
Demociat.s  should  acknowledge  this  .Hlnipk- 
truth. 

■I  sure  hope  we  can  get  something  done. ' 
Chairman  Ru.ssell  Long,  D-La.,  sighed  at  the 
outset  of  the  Seiiiiie  Finance  Committee 
hecrin).-  Monday. 

The  Democrats  ought,  at  this  late  date,  to 
be  .sayUig  they  will  •damn  well"  get  some- 
thing done.  And  If  they  see  no  alternative  to 
Ford's  program,  they  shotild  summon  the 
boldness  and  largeness  of  spirit  to  go  aloug 
with  hlni. 


NEEDED:  AN  ADEQUATE  POOD  SUP- 
PLY TO  SUSTAIN  THE  WORLD 
POPULATION 

Ml-.  PELL.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  World 
Food  Conference  held  last  year  served 
to  focus  attention  on  the  very  severe 
problems  tliat  confront  manlcind  in  pro- 
viding sufficient  food  for  the  world's 
growing  population  during  the  coming 
decades. 

Since  the  conference,  debate  has  con- 
tinued over  the  extent  of  the  problem 
and  over  the  most  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive policies  to  assure  a  food  supply  ade- 
quate to  sustain  the  world  population. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  con- 
tinuing debate  over  this  critical  pi-oblem 
have  been  several  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  which  I  be- 
lieve are  worthy  of  attention,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  therefore  that  the 
following  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
An  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  June  15,  1975,  entitled  "The 
Trouble  With  Triage"  by  Mr,  Alan  Berg: 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  16,  1975,  by  Mr.  Harold  Geneen, 
chaii'Qian  and  chief  executive  of  ITT, 
entitled  "Feed  the  People";  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Robert  McNamara,  president 
of  the  World  Bank,  from  the  March 
1&75  issue  of  Europa;  and  editorials  from 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  on  June 
20,  1975.  entitled  "World  Food  Reserves 
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Plan — Imperative,"  and  July  4,  1975,  en- 
titled "Food  Outlook  Still  Pessimistic." 

I  believe  these  articles  represent  an 
informed  and  interesting  cross  section  of, 
viewpoints  regarding  the  world  food  situ-' 
ntion  and  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leiigues. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  material 
va-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  Maga/.Ute, 
June  15, 1975J 

Tlir  TROtTBLE  WITH  Triuc.e 

(By  Alan  Berg  I 
A  recent  Issue  of  Tlie  Economist  perhap.s 
put  the  dilemma  best  with  a  headline:  "Don't 
Jiist  sit  there,  build  nn  ark." 

It's  been  a  long  time  coming.  For  at  least 
a  decade,  there  have  been  warning  signals 
about  the  precarlotis  nature  of  the  world's 
food-population  balance.  But  only  recently 
has  the  public  begim  to  take  seriously  the 
experts'  predictions  of  Inevitable  mass  star- 
vation. Sober  and  respectable  authorities — 
as  quoted  In  an  article  that  appeared  earlier 
their  year  In  this  publication — have  proposed 
grim  solutions  considered  "unthinkable  but 
no  longer  unthought." 

There  Is  the  "lifeboat  theory" — the  Idea 
that">ealthy  coinitries  should  help  only  the 
most  promising  of  the  poorer  countries  (In 
effect,  admitting  only  a  select^ed  number  to 
what  ik  perceived  as  limited  space  on  the 
lifeboat K  since  spreading  precious  resotirces 
too  thln^could  Jeopardize  chances  for  sur- 
vival of  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.  And 
there  Is  the  suggestion  that  the  wealthy  na- 
tions should  make  distinctions  between 
poorer  nations  In  the  spirit  of  "triage" — the 
First  World  War  medical  practice  of  dividhig 
the  wounded  Into  survival  categories  in  order 
to  concentrate  medical  resources  on  those 
who  could  truly  benefit  from  tliem  and  to 
ignore  those  who  would  die  even  with  treat- 
ment or  siuTTlve  even  without  it.  Some  pro- 
ponents of  these  theories  cite  projections 
from  the  Club  of  Rome's  statistical  model 
"The  Limits  to  Growth"  to  add  a  seal  of 
technological  legitimacy  to  their  moderxi- 
day  Malthusiauism. 

These  apocalyptic  concepts  are  provocative, 
mid  the  threads  of  truth  they  contain  do 
have  frightening  implications.  Moreover,  mo- 
mentum for  this  current  pessimism  has  been 
building,  abetted  by  full-page  advertisements 
in  majof  newspapers,  a  national  newsletter, 
artlcleslln  Important  national  publications 
and  a  Qiarked  increase  In  the  demand  for 
triage  speakers  on  campuses  and  television 
panels.  The  campaign  has  had  Its  Impact. 
Many  leaders  who  have  been  In  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  help  the  needy  are  currently 
mired  In  an  uncharacteristic  mood  of  inertia. 
And  the  "lifeboat"  and  "triage"  theories  of- 
fer a  rationale  for  their  passivity. 

Yet  a  close  look  reveals  that  these  theories 
are  not  appropriate  to  today's  realities  and 
need  not  bo  for  tomorrow's.  In  fact,  reason- 
able and  hard-headed  assessments  of  avail- 
able figures  suggest  that  it  is  well  within 
the  power  of  htmianlty  to  produce  enotigh 
food  to  prevent  masses  from  starving.  The 
fact  that  it  Is  possible  to  refute  the  current 
lifeboat  and  triage  theories,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  there  Is  no  food  crisis.  For 
nigh  food  prices  and  Inadequate  distribution 
systems  have  affected  the  nutritional  status 
Of  mmions  of  children  from  low-income 
lamlUes,  and  unless  dramatic  policy  actions 
are  taken  soon,  this  trend  is  likely  to  acceler- 
ate over  the  next  decades— with  ominous  con- 
sequences. That,  in  fact.  Is  the  reason  the 
nreboat  and  triage  theories  must  be  refuted 
now, 

=1,^**,^*^°^'*®  ***«  "world  food  crisis,"  we 
Should  start  with  the  recent  decline  lu  world 
r<H>d  supply.  Production  lu  1972  was  off 
lb  percent— the  first  drop  in  20  years.  And 


that  was  the  year  the  Soviet  Union  entered 
the  world  market  for  28  million  tons  of 
wheat,  the  largest  grain  purchase  In  history. 
The  6  percent  pick-up  in  productU  n  the  fol- 
lowing year  wasn't  enough  to  rebuild  de- 
pleted stocks,  and  then  in  1974  the  harvest 
agahx  tiu-ned  down  by  3  percent — this  at  a 
time  when  poptilatiou  was  Increasing  by  70 
ntlUion  people  a  year. 

In  the  midst  of  all  tliis.  governmentJi  of 
grain-rich  cotintries  continued  their  policies 
of  paying  blUion-s  to  farmers  to  keep  lands 
out  of  production,  policies  that  h.td  been 
instituted  to  reduce  surpluses.  As  a  result 
world  stock  levels  fell  to  their  lowest  point 
in  20  years.  Had  the  four  largest  wheat- 
producing  countries — tlie  U.S.,  Canada,  Ar- 
gentina and  Australia — maintained  their 
1968  wheat  acreages,  their  production  In  the 
following  four  years  would  have  been  90 
million  tons  greater  than  it  was,  several 
times  more  than  the  17  million  tons  of 
imported  grain  required  by  the  32  countries 
listed  by  the  U.N.  as  "most  seriously  af- 
fected." Moreover,  as  grain  supplies  decreased, 
demand  for  grain-fed  beef  In  Europe,  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union  soared;  more  than  200 
million  tons  of  grain  in  these  countries  is 
now  fed  to  animals. 

The  resiUt  was  that  grain  prices  rose  with 
unprecedented  rapidity — com  and  wheat 
prices  more  than  doubled  and  rice  prices 
tripled.  The  sudden  rise  in  oil  prices  com- 
pounded the  food  problem.  It  reduced  the 
Import  capacity  of  food-deflcit  countries  and 
it  elevated  the  euergy  costs  of  irrigation,  riui- 
ning  farm  machinery  and  transporting  food 
and  agricultural  equipment.  Most  Important, 
it  caused  a  fourfold  increase  in  the  price 
of  petroleum-based  fertilizer.  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fxmd  estimates  that  the 
low-income  coimtrles'  import  bill  for  food 
and  fertilizer  alone  has  gone  up  in  two  years 
from  ft6.4-blllion  to  $15.6-billlon. 

Although  the  problem  is  undeniably  seri- 
ous, we  should  be  aware  that  the  areas  of 
potential  starvation  are  limited  to  parts  of 
Africa  and  South  Asia. 

The   most   intense   public   attention   has 
focused  on  Central  West  Africa,  the  Sahel, 
where  six  countries  have  suffered  devastat- 
ing drought  for  half  a  decade.  The  total 
population  of  these  countries  Is  less  than 
25  million,  and  appro.vlniately  eight  million 
were  considered  to  be  at  risk  last  year  (up  to 
half  a  million  may  still  be  In  danger).  In 
Ethiopia,  an  additional  two  mUllon  people 
affected   by  drought  were  so  hungry   they 
were  scratching  for  grass,  though  their  hun- 
ger might  have  been  alleviated   had   their 
Government  chosen  to  distribute  to  Its  own 
people  grain  it  was  exporting.  Neighboring 
drought-stricken  Somalls  numbering  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  still  considered 
to  be  In  dire  condition.  These   10  million 
Africans  at  risk  would  constitute  one-sixth 
of  the  population  of  one  medium-sized  state 
of  India,  such  as  BUiar,  The  grief  for  a  lost 
child  is  no  less  real  In  sparsely  populated 
regions,    but    when     lifeboat    and    triage 
theories  are  being  promoted  with  the  inten- 
tion of  Influencing  national  and   Interna- 
tional poUcles,  it  Is  Important  to  put  the 
current  starvation  in  quantitative  perspec- 
tive. 

In  India,  a  bad  situation  continues.  The 
harvest  is  down  4  million  tons  from  last 
year's,  which  was  at  least  2  million  tons 
below  requh-ed  levels.  But  most  of  the  coun- 
try's shortfall  has  been  replaced  by  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  cash  purchases,  mostly  from 
the  United  States.  (India  Is  now  the  largest 
single  U.S.  commercial  market  for  wheat). 
It  now  looks  as  If  India  will  be  able  to  squeeze 
by  this  year,  although  there  clearly  will  be 
pockets  of  distress.  Pakistan,  short  a  million 
tons,  also  looks  as  If  It  will  get  by.  But  In 
Bangladesh,  with  a  2.3  mllllon-ton  shortfall 
the  population  Is  viUnerable.  A  large  com- 
mercial pm-chase  arranged  early  last  year  fell 
throuRh  when  Bangladesh  was  unable  to  put 


oa.sh  on  the  line.  The  flow  of  huusry  migrants 
Into  Dacca  has  finally  stimulated  a  numl)er 
of  countries  to  crash  food-aid  efforts.  But 
for  many  it  is  already  too  late  (estimates  of 
the  dead  range  upward  from  60,000). 

The  crises  that  have  developed  in  the^e 
areas,  however,  do  not  mean  that  starvation 
IR  global,  nor  are  they  neces.sarilv  a  prelude 
to  wider  starvation.  Starvation  is  not  a 
threat  to  Latin  America,  where  food  produc- 
tion last  year  was  4  per  cent  more  than  the 
record  levels  of  tlie  previous  year.  Iu  Ea.st 
Asia,  food  production  was  up  5  p«r  cent,  in 
EiLst  Africa,  close  to  G  per  cent. 

1he  prospects  for  Increasing  food  produc- 
tion to  meet  projected  needs,  furthermore 
are  far  from  grim.  Discussions  of  lifeboat.s 
and  triage  give  the  impression  of  a  steady 
downhill  movement  over  the  past  20  years. 
But  in  most  disadvantaged  countries,  prog- 
ress has  been  substantial.  Between  1»54  and 
1973,  food  supply  Increased  so  much  that 
even  with  1.3  billion  more  mouths  to  feed 
there  was  still  lo  per  cent  more  food  per 
plate.  In  the  six  years  before  the  recent 
drop,  this  growth  in  low-Income  countries 
was  especially  Impressive:  the  rate  of  food- 
production  Increase  in  some  years  was  as 
great  and  In  some  cases  greater  than  lu  tlie 
richer  countries. 

For  example,  in  spite  of  India's  diihcul- 
ties — and  they  are  considerable — grain  pro- 
duction there  Uicreased  from  72  million  tons 
in  196C  to  108.4  million  tons  five  years  later 
Only  three  years  ago,  India  hod  9  mlllioa 
tons  of  surplus  food  and  (in  its  assistance  to 
Bangladesh)  was  the  second  largest  food -aid 
donor  in  the  wortd.  Even  today,  after  two 
bad  years,  the  avaUability  of  food— al- 
though not  as  high  as  hi  the  peak  years— 
will  be  100  calories  higher  per  person  than 
It  wiis  in  the  mld-nlneteen-sixtles.  In  per- 
centage terras,  India's  need  for  outside  food 
is  marginal.  The  resources  needed  to  elimi- 
nate the  bad  years  are  not  unmanageable. 

Tiie   increased  production   in   low-Income 
countries  has  been  achieved  with  a  relatively 
modest  dispersion  of  new  technologies  that 
can  easily  triple  and  quadruple  yields.  India 
for  Instance,  has  nearly  as  much  good  agri- 
cultural sou  as  the  United  States,  but  pro- 
duces only  half  as  much  food.  One  reason  is 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  drought-prone 
India's  land  Is  h-rlgated.  If  the  groundwater 
under    the    Oangetlc    Plain,    perhaps    the 
greatest  reservior  of  untrapped  water  in  the 
world,   were  exploited,  every  irrigated  acre 
could  be  planted  hi  hlgh-yteldlng  seed  va- 
rieties that  could  Increase  production  by  a.s 
much  as  400  per  cent.  Experts  contend  that 
construction  of  massive  barrages  and  dams 
In  Bangladesh  could  channel  flood  waters  to 
Irrigate  as  much  as  10  million  acres,  and  that 
the   building  of  small   dams  for  irrigation 
could  <^en  up  for  cropping  an  additional 
mllUon-and-one-half  acres.  In  West  Africa 
the  Senegal  River  Is  being  harnessed  to  Irri- 
gate nearly  a  million  acres  and  a  current 
campaign  now  underway  against  river  blind- 
ness—a  disease  that  afflicts  farmers  who  ven- 
ture Into  certain  areas — could  open  up  near- 
ly half  again  as  much  land  for  farmhig  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

As  to  fertUlzer,  the  outlook  Is  bleak  for 
the  next  year  or  two.  But  the  end  of  the 
shortage  Is  in  sight.  Worldwide  expansion  In 
fertilizer  production  Is  so  great  that  the  U  S 
Department  of  Agriculture  predicts  sur- 
pluses by  the  end  of  the  decade,  even  with 
a  60  per  cent  increase  in  usage.  ThU  Is 
especially  significant  for  the  poorer  countries 
because  of  the  exceptional  responsiveness  to 
fertilizer  of  nutrient -depleted  soUs.  In  many 
farms  lu  developing  countries,  10  tons  of 
nutrients  would  Increase  food  production 
by  100  tons;  in  North  America  the  Increased 
production  from  the  same  amount  of  nu- 
trients would  be  24  tons. 

CiUtlvftble  land  may  also  bo  expanded 
especially  In  Central  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica.  For  example,  less  than  8  per  cent  of 
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Brazil's  land  is  cropped,  aud  a  doubilng  of 
current  cultivated  acreage  there,  even  with- 
out new  hlgh-yieldiiig  seed  varieties  or  other 
tecbnologlcal  innovations,  could  produce  an 
:>dditional  45  million  tons  of  food.  Even 
heavily  populated  countries  like  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines  have  good  land  for  ex- 
panding production,  provided  people  can  be 
induced  to  move  from  the  densely  populated 
major  island.*;  to  the  thinly  populated  outer 
I'ilitnds. 

The  opportunities  cllerec:  by  the  new  seed 
\arieiics  are  great.  African  and  Asian  coun- 
iiies  produce  one-fourth  to  one-flfth  a.s 
much  grain  per  acre  as  Nortii  America,  and 
one-half  the  countries  of  the  world  produce 
one-fourth  as  much  corn  per  ritc  as  the 
United  States  or  one-;ifih  as  much  as  New 
Zealand.  Rire  is  a  particularly  important 
crop  because  IX  its  dominance  In  the  part  ol 
the  world  where  food  and  population  pres- 
sures are  greatest.  And  here.  too.  e.\isttng 
Meeds  and  cultivation  methods  can  multiply 
yields — a  typical  Japanese  farmer  produces 
nve  times  as  much  rice  on  an  acre  a.s  a  t>-pi- 
cal  farmer  from  Bangladesh — and  new  and 
better  varieties  appear  tQ  be  on  their  v^ay. 

Finally,  the  food  picture  could  improve 
quicKly  and  dramatically  if  the  unusually 
bad  weather  of  the  past  two  years  sliould 
end.  as  it  hat.  for  example,  in  the  Sahel, 
where,  because  of  recent  good  rains,  most 
families  are  retunilng  to  their  lands.  Indeed. 
becau.se  of  a  turn-around  in  the  weather, 
record  or  near -record  crops  are  predicted  for 
a  number  of  major  producers,  including  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
International  food  prices  have  started  to 
fall;  in  fact,  crop  prospects  as  of  this  writing 
suggest  that  within  a  matter  of  months  a 
spate  of  "Whatever  happened  to  tlie  world 
food  crisis?"  editorials  will  appear,  along 
with  stispicion  and  skepticism  about  the 
"scare  stories"  of  the  past  year. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  how  should  we 
respond  to  those  advocating  the  lifeboat  aud 
triage  theories?  First,  the  situation  today 
bs  not  as  bleak  as  they  picture  It;  there  are 
many  empty  seats  In  the  lifeboat — especially 
If  those  of  us  taking  up  more  than  our  share 
of  space  would  move  over  a  bit. 

More  Important,  the  basic  metaphor  of 
squeezing  the  world  Into  a  single  lifeboat  is 
wrong.  The  aim  should  be  to  build  more  life- 
boats, that  is.  Increase  food  production  in 
the  needy  countries.  The  view  of  helpless 
countries  holding  out  begging  bowls  for  a 
few  kernels  of  grain  is  the  last  thing  in  the 
minds  of  both  development  agencies  and 
low-income  nations.  (In  many  countries, 
there  Is  nothing  pollti«^ly  more  difficult  to 
handle  and  more  damaging  to  the  national 
psyche  than  food  aid.)  Based  on  today's 
technologies,  the  opportunities  for  major 
growth  In  food  production  clearly  exist.  And 
Edentiflc  breakthroughs  are  possible;  some 
research  projects  are  already  approaching 
fruition,  and  others  otter  interesting  prom- 
ise. 

In  any  event,  if  we  take  the  Lifeboat  aud 
triage  theories  to  their  conclusions,  and  deny 
aid  to  many  hungry  nations,  what  ultimately 
will  happen  to  them?  They  will  not  Just  dls- 
i^ppear.  A  consdona  lifeboat  policy  will  be 
accompanied  by  pcditlcal  and  social  disrup- 
tion. It  Is  more  than  a  human  eccentricity  for 
man  to  want  to  stay  alive.  So  a  Itfeboat- 
trlage  policy,  instead  of  diminishing  a  crisis, 
may  well  be  creating  a  larger  one. 

If  we  can  demonstrate  this  clearly  that 
the  lifeboat  and  triage  theorVes  are  flawed, 
however,  we  should  not  assume  that  there 
is  nothing  to  worry  about.  Tot  In  terms  of 
the  nirtrltlonally  needy,  the  fact  Is  that  there 
l.s  a  world  food  crisis,  bumper  crops  or  no. 
It  is  a  crisis  that  extends  beyond  the  annual 
vagaries  of  the  weather  and  even  beyond  the 
production  tallies  of  agTlcnltural-mlnlstry 
yearbooks.  For  these  people  the  food  crisis 


Is  not  so  much  a  supply  crisis  as  It  Is  a  price 
and  distribution  crisis,  and  It  is  developing 
In  the  larger  shadow  of  the  now-famillar 
population  cri.sis. 

Even  before  the  recent  price  rise,  experts 
believe,  needy  families  spent  up  to  80  percent 
of  their  incomes  on  food.  That  does  not  per- 
mit nnich  flexibility:  a.s  food  prices  Increase, 
people  eai  reduced  and  less  varied  diets.  The 
nesulting  declining  level  ol  nutrition  leaves 
oi>ildrt')i  viilneral>ie  to  severe  cases  of  oth- 
cr^iise  minor  chldl.uod  aliments,  such  as 
itieHsles  und  chickenpox.  It  al.so  leads  to 
•itunted  niontal  and  physical  growth.  The.se 
Increases  in  Illnesses  and  death  will  occur 
not  only  in  the  Sahels  aud  the  Bangladeshes. 
Hut  througlioiit  the  deTelopinu  world  (in- 
cluding .some  food  surphis  countries),  where 
even  in  normal  pre-inflatinn  years,  nearly  a 
billion  people  cannot  afford  the  right  kinds 
(|f  foods.  Purthermorj.  the  assumption  that 
a  od  supplies  v.ill  contlntte  over  the  long 
tjerm  to  meer  demanc's  even  at  low  nutll- 
tjonal  levels  is  based  on  the  asstimption  that 
population  growth  can  .somehow  be  brought 
under  control  in  low-income  cotmtrles.  Un- 
less major  inroads  can  be  made  on  lx)th  sides 
uf  the  food  and  population  equation,  suc- 
•.«;ses  in  agricultuie  we  largely  a  matter  of 
buying  rime:  clearly  the  food  slttiation  can 
be  managed  only  in  the  growth  rates  in  low- 
income  countries  (where  86  per  cent  of  the 
nnnual  increa.se  takes  place)  come  aown. 

These  rather  traditional  foreign-aid  chal- 
lenges are  the  ores  that  ought  to  occupy  our 
attention  and  ottr  energies  at  the  present 
time,  for  recent  experience  shows  that  much 
oould  tje  done  to  meet  them,  provided  wre  are 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  commitments. 
This  is  not  an  easy  point  to  make,  for  the 
Uiidertaklng  seems  so  very  formidable.  To 
Home,  In  fact,  the  population  problem  alone 
Is  enough  to  warrant  feelings  of  hopelessness. 
Since  the  major  Impact  of  population  poli- 
cies on  .social  and  economic  development  will 
not  be  evident  for  some  years,  national  lead- 
ers generally  preoccupied  with  more  Imme- 
diate needs  (and  political  survival)  seldom 
have  the  time  for  attention  to  population 
issues.  Moreover,  because  It  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  population  growth  Is  a 
constraint  to  national  development,  officials 
may  have  reservations  abotit  the  basic  con- 
cept. 

The  uncertainties  that  pervade  the  popu- 
lation field  have  been  compounded  by  the  ag- 
gressive attitudes  of  richer  countries  that 
want  poorer  coimtries  to  adopt  population 
programs.  Friction  has  led  to  polltlcizatlon  of 
the  issue — sometimes  with  racial  overtones — 
that  has  hindered  acceptance  of  population 
policies. 

However,  there  are  respectable  reasons  to 
think  that  resignation  Is  not  the  only  pos- 
sible response.  As  a  matter  of  simple  phi- 
losophy, we  have  to  remember  that  predic- 
tions for  the  future  of  man  are  highly  du- 
bious at  best,  no  matter  how  good  our  cur- 
rent Information.  How  many  of  the  1.5  bil- 
lion people  at  the  beginning  of  this  centtiry 
would  have  believed  that  the  world  In  1975 
eould  absorb  4  billion?  Nearly  200  years  ago. 
Thomas  Malthus  warned  that  we  were  run- 
ning out  of  land  to  produce  food.  450  years 
ago,  Botero  wrote  that  man's  productive 
powers  were  Inferior  to  his  reproductive  pow- 
ers; and  1750  years  ago,  Tertulllan  advised, 
"the  remedy  for  nations  Is  to  let  famine 
take  Its  course."  Too  much  optimism  may 
be  naive,  but  so  Is  the  asstunptlon  that  hu- 
manity Is  static  and  Incapable  of  responding 
to  serious  challenge.  And  there  are  concrete 
examples  of  responses  that  have  succeeded. 
China,  for  example.  Is  reported  to  have  low- 
ered Its  population  growth  to  an  estimated 
1.7  per  cent  and  It  Is  still  declining,  and 
other  cotmtrles  Like  Taiwan,  Korea  and  Sing- 
apore have  all  dropped  well  below  2  per  cent. 
While  fertility  reduction  depends  on  a  va- 
riety of  other  economic  and  fsoclal  develop- 


ments, family  planning  programs  do  play  an 
imporlant  role  in  reducing  the  time  lag  re- 
quired to  bring  about  a  decline  in  births. 

Evidence  Is  beginning  to  accumulate,  fur- 
thermore.  that  reducing  population  growtii 
and  improving  nutrition  are  linked  far  more 
olo.iely  than  once  was  thought.  In  many  poor 
area.s,  the  best  way  to  lower  birth  rates  i.s 
to  provide  a  lamily's  children  with  a  decent 
chance  for  survival.  If  half  their  children 
die  before  reaching  productive  years,  the 
parents  will  feel  they  have  to  conceive  a 
great  mnuK  children  (common  belief  ptus 
the  ligiire  at  8)  to  assure  two  surviving 
.sons.  So.  ironically,  the  rate  of  populatlnu 
growth  coiiiu  be  lowered  partly  by  providiiig 
food  to  keep  children  alive  aud  healiliy. 

This  phenomenon  is  apparent  in  the 
•Sciiiili  Indiiui  .slate  of  Kerala,  where  ilie  Ijirth 
rate  iias  dropped  in  10  years  from  37  per 
thousand  to  27  per  thousand  (the  Indian 
average  in  20  years  lias  dropped  frora  il  to 
a7.2).  Aitliough  Keralans  have  the  lowest 
income  in  India,  ihey  have  the  highest 
literacy  rale:  it  is  the  only  slate  iu  whicii 
the  majority  of  women  are  educated,  and 
there  i.s  a  substantially  higher  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  nutrition;  Keralans  en- 
joy India's  highest  per  capita  consumption 
of  luttritloiiaily  important  foods  (nearly 
twice  as  many  vegetables  as  any  other  state, 
more  than  triple  the  fruit  consiunption  of 
all  but  two  states  and  more  nsh  aud  egg  con- 
sumption than  any  other  state),  the  highest 
percentage  of  villages  with  protected  water 
supplies,  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  in 
the  country,  the  highest  life  expectancy  (60  ' 
years)  and  a  total  death  rate  (9  per  1,000) 
lower  than  thai  of  Germany  or  Great 
Britain. 

Ju-st  how  widely  tJie  Keralan  experience 
might  be  duplicated  is  open  to  question, 
but  it  certainly  is  enough  to  justify  con- 
tinued eiTorts  at  Ihiking  nutritional  Improve- 
nient  and  poptilatiou  programs. 

-Ml  of  these  Interrelated  matters — food 
production  and  distribution,  nutrition,  and 
population — mtist  ultimately  be  dealt  with 
by  the  poor  nations  themselves,  and  this  may 
require  a  greater  sense  of  commitment,  a 
shifting  of  priorities,  a  redeployment  of  re- 
sotirces  and  basic  structural  alterations  such 
as  land  and  tenancy  reform  and  Income  re- 
distribution. In  some  Instances,  fundamental 
political  reform  may  be  a  prerequisite.  The 
eflfort  will  also  require  solid  organizations, 
efficient  administration  and  substantial  fi- 
nancial re.sources.  The  countries  In  need  are 
not  long  on  any  of  these  assets.  In  this  re- 
gard, there  remains  much  that  the  more 
privileged  nations  can  do.  In  nondemeanlng, 
nonpaternallstic  ways,  to  help. 

The  wealthy  countries  could  adopt  na- 
tional and  International  food  and  nutri- 
tion policies  to  assure  price  stability  (clearly 
reliance  on  the  market  alone  Is  an  Iioadcquate 
response  to  today's  needs) ;  they  could  In- 
crease levels  of  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment aid  through  national  and  International 
agencies,  with  emphasis  on  food  production, 
nutrition  and  family  planning;  they  cotild 
boost  sagging  agrlcultvire  production  re- 
search, especially  In  the  poor  countries  where 
the  work  Is  most  needed  and  where  only 
11  per  cent  of  all  agrlculttural  research 
monies  are  now  spent;  they  could  Increase 
food  aid  for  development  purposes — Insur- 
Uig  that  the  food  reaches  the  nutritionally 
needy  and  that  It  serves  as  an  Incentive, 
not  a  disincentive,  to  local  agriculture;  and 
they  could  make  full  productive  use  of  their 
own  agrlcultiural  lands.  (Surpltises  will  occur, 
but  the  costs  of  maintaining  reserve  stock-s 
are  far  lower  than  the  costs  of  higher  food 
prices  because  of  shortages.) 

In  relative  terms,  the  cost  of  such  an 
effort  would  not  be  outrageous,  but  there 
must  be  a  qtiantum  Jump  in  the  dwindling 
resources  that  have  been  made  available  for 
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aid.  If  we  only  keep  pace  with  Immediaie 
needs,  families  will  not  have  the  kind  of 
Keralan  Incentive  to  reduce  births.  To  fi- 
nance stich  an  effort,  some  experts  have  sug- 
gested a  voluntary  reduction  In  meat  con- 
•  sumption  and  cutbacks  on  use  of  fertilizer 
for  ornamental  purposes.  But  these  pro- 
posals are  probably  uurealistic  if  the  cur- 
itiir  crisis  climate  is  waning.  Tlae  effort  could 
ic  financed  more  directly  through  redeploy- 
ment of  existhig  resoiuxes  in  both  develop- 
in;,  and  developed  nations.  It  would  require 
the  shift  to  nutrition  and  population  pro- 
fit ams  of  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  esti- 
nia(»d  *250-biliion  spent  anutialiy  on  arma- 
nient.-?.  Resorting  to  defense  expenditures 
would  be  more  than  a  budgetary  convenience. 
The  trend  to  malntitrition,  if  not  headed  off, 
-could  prove  a  greater  threat  to  Inieruatioual 
seciu-ity  than  traditional  military  dangers. 
.\nd  given  modern  armaments,  the  threat 
.woujd  not  be  restricted  to  food-short  coun- 
tries. 

Granted,  people  and  nations  are  becoming 
•aid  wearj."  This  is  no  doubt  partly  the 
result  of  the  sheer  size  and  repetition  of  the 
misery.  Tliere  is  a  sense  of  futility — after 
years  of  help,  we  are  still  surfeited  with  the 
same  pictures  of  starving  babies.  And  some 
contend  that  It  is  inappropriate  to  send  food 
abroad  so  long  as  people  are  hungry  In  one's 
o^n  cotiittry.  Neitlier  of  these  concerns  is 
justiiied.  If  it  were  not  for  aid,  there  would 
be  many  more  starving  babies.  One  need  only 
remember  how  far  some  countries  have  come 
that  a  dozen  years  ago  were  tagged  with 
"basket-case"  and  "money-down-a-rathole' 
labels.  Korea,  once  considered  economi- 
cally "hopeless,"  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Over  the  past  decade.  Its  G.N.P.  has  grown 
3.t  a  rate  that  has  averaged  more  tliau  10  per 
cent  a  year  in  real  terms  (last  year  It  was 
16.5  per  cent)  and  real  per  capita  "income  has 
more  than  doubled.  Aid  has  played  a  .sub.stan- 
ilal  role  in  this  development. 

As  for  the  argument  that  we  should  con- 
centrate on  feeding  the  himgry  at  home,  it 
Is  important  to  understand  that  In  most 
affltient  countries  the  domestic  problem  is 
largely  one  of  figuring  out  how  to  distribute 
.available  food  to  those  in  need.  Hlght  now 
the  magnitude  of  food  sent  overseas  iu  aid 
programs  Is  so  small  that  It  could  be  In- 
creased substantially  without  threatening 
domestic  needs.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  the  food  stamp  program  alone 
.amounted  last  year  to  14.3-blllIon,  five  times 
the  value  of  food  aid  sent  to  all  other  cotm- 
trles combined. 

The  traditional  foreign-aid  response  to 
the  current  situation  is  far  more  familiar 
and  far  less  exciting  than  policy  plaimlug 
for  doomsday,  but  It  Is  workable,  relevant  to 
genuine  needs  and  could  make  a  difference. 
And  the  question  In  Its  slnyjlest  form  Is 
whether  we  are  wUUng  to  stand  by  aud 
'.vatch  thofs©  nations  afflicted  with  the  curse 
of  poverty  grow  desperate — because  we  per- 
mit our  actions  to  be  guided  by  a  fashion- 
able, though  unwarranted,  spirit  of  resig- 
nation. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  real  issue  in  for- 
eign assistance,  skittishly  avoided  for  so 
long:  After  all  the  poUtlcal  and  economic 
arguments,  dealing  with  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition Is  a  moral  Issue — that  demands  a 
moral  response.  Why  should  It  be  so  dIfflctUt 
to  Justify?  We  often  hear  that  national  poli- 
cies should  flow  only  from  self-interest.  We 
somehow  have  failed  to  recognize  that  "doing 
good  for  the  sake  of  doing  good"  Is  self- 
interest.  To  most  people,  ethical  concerns 
are  of  value.  Compassion  and  human  de- 
cency may  not  lend  themselves  neaUy  to 
cost-benefit  analysis,  but  the  desire  for 
sound  moral  values,  and  the  transfer  of 
1  hose  values  to  future  generations.  Is  a  legi- 
timate rationale  for  Government  action. 
t>omehow,  affluent  societies  must  learn  to 
accept  this  kind  of  self-interest  as  a  basis 
'or  public  policy. 
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Given  the  facts,  adherence  to  the  lifeboat 
o!  iilage  theories  Is  an  intellectual  aud  moral 
cop-out.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  to  be 
hunger  aud  malnutrition,  it  wllLbe  a  direct 
cousequeuce  of  maldistribution  of  Ji^sources 
among  aud  withlu  nations.  Enlightened 
policies  and  actious  could  prevent  It,  and  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  try.  To  do  otherwise 
would  reflect  a  fundanieutal  and  grievous 
t  hange  in  the  character  of  man. 

|Fro;n  the  Xew   Vork  Times.  June   lO.   I!t75| 

FtED    THE    PtOPJ-t 

I  By  Harold  Geneen) 
With  adverse  weather  and  Increased  <ic- 
;n.!i;ds  of  burgeoning  populations  having  de- 
pleted food  resources  and  created  famine  in 
a  large  area  of  the  world,  it  Is  clear  that  we 
can  no  longer  rely  solely  upon  traditional 
ngrlnilttiral  methods  to  meet  global  nutri- 
tional needr. 

Currently,  one-third  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation suffers  from  malnutrition,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  starving  to  death. 
This  has  led  .some  to  suggest  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  practice  triage — the  giving 
of  aid  to  these  who  can  be  saved  and  ignor- 
ing those  who  are  destined  to  die  anyway. 
That  is  an  intolerable  spector  for  htmian- 
ity.  aitd  there  must  be  effective  action  to 
avoid  It.  Yet,  little  Is  being  done.  Even  the 
Green  Revolution — the  development  of 
super-fast-growlng  strains  of  certain  crops — 
is  still  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 
'he  availability  of  fertilizer  and  tillable  land. 
Thus,  adverse  weather  in  a  given  region 
inevitably  is  accompanied  by  fo^  shortages. 
For  there  is  little  we  can  do  about  weather, 
and  as  someone  has  obsei-ved,  food  cannot, 
like  manna,  come  down  from  heaven. 

But  with  the  proper  action.  It  can  emerge 
fnorn  the  technology-  and  production  know- 
ho\  of  American  Indu.stry. 

example,  one  eclentiflc  estimate  en- 
a  one-mile  .square  structttre  In  which 
ce,  protein-rich,  single-cell  mlcroor- 
grow  at  a  rate  that  would  supply  all 
^Id's  protein  needs  continuously.  Such 
prospect  could  supplement  con- 
harvests  and  largely  neutralize  the 
effects  of^atural  cata.strophe  upon  our  food 
supplies. 

Single-cell  microorganisms  are  attractive 
as  a  food  .source  because  they  double  their 
weight  every  few  hours — au  accomplishment 
that  takes  months  and  great  quantities  of 
grain  with  meat-producing  animals. 

Since  the  microorganisms  are  potentially 
producers  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  as  well 
as  protein,  this  approach  to  food  production, 
if  carried  to  practicality,  cotdd  bring  about 
a  nutritional  revolution  as  slgniiicant  as  the 
industrial  revolution. 

Scientists  already  aie  studying  the  growth 
of  single-cell  protein  In  tree  sugar  byprod- 
ucts and  other  nutritive  media,  but  the 
technology  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  not 
enjoyed  adequate  priority  or  financial  sup- 
port. 

Now,  America,  by  bringing  its  tecliuologlcal 
and  Industrial  strength  to  bear,  has  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  the  world  into  a  new  age  of 
nutrition. 

This  nation,  \i\  the  previous  decade,  lauded 
men  on  the  moon  and  retiu-ned  them  safely, 
demonstrating  that  we  have  the  capacity  U>. 
fulfill  a  national  goal  of  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty. The  global  food  situation  today  is  a 
new  challenge  for  a  new  time — and  is  worthy 
of  a  commitment  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
that  which  made  the  Project  Apollo  lunar 
landing  possible. 

An  effort  to  eliminate  the  world's  hunger 
pangs  would  require  extensive  thought  and 
analysis  by  the  best  minds  and  institutions 
in  the  fields  of  nutrition  and  food  produc- 
tion. However,  as  a  start,  such  a  program 
might  be  patterned  along  the  lines  of  Project 
Apollo. 
Leadership  and  direction  could  come  from 


a  NAS-\-tj-pe  agency  charged  with  develop- 
ing, m  a  specified  period,  a  means  of  b\n- 
thesUslng  food  apart  from  Uadltioual  agr)- 
culttu-al  processes.  The  agency  coiUd  grant 
contracts  to  private  mdustry  and  other  en- 
titles with  capabilities  iu  food  technoinyy, 
and  would  monitor  progress  and  iniegraie 
the  total  effort 

At  the  same  thae,  it  could  work  with  lii- 
ternatloiiHl  bodies  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  the  mechanism  necessary 
lor  all  nations  to  share  in  the  development 
and  Its  results. 

The  prlmarj-  goal  would  be  a"  basic  food 
which  would  relieve  hunger  and  sustain 
hep.lth.  It  could  supplement  diets,  or  be  a 
complete  diet  in  itself.  It  might  take  a  num- 
ber of  fonns  to  conform  to  varying  cultural 
patterns  and  tastes. 

Ultimately,  a  prime  objective  should  be 
the  capacity  to  transfer  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus and  technical  processes  to  any"  nation 
anyvvhere  on  the  globe  to  enable  It  to  pro- 
duce its  own  basic  food  supply. 

The  urgency  of  the  world  food  situation  is 
clear  and  a  failure  to  act  could  produce  long- 
term  cimsequences  even  beyond  human  suf- 
fering. Indeed,  the  luiai  goals  of  an  under- 
taking along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  arc 
a  more  stable  peace  and  enlarged  hum.n!) 
understanding. 

I  Prom  the  Kuropa.  March  19751 

NiVV    PI.ANS    FOR    Am    AND    Fooo 

in  liie  carefree  days  when  we  took  pro.— 
perity  for  granted,  development  aid  to  the 
Third  World  was  an  indulgence,  to  be  be- 
stowed like  a  blessing.  In  these  anxious  times, 
our  mood  is  grtidging.  Like  rich  men  fallen 
on  liard  times,  our  treasuries  watch  everv 
peimy.  The  hungry  remain  hungry. 

.Who  knows,  who  cares?  Answer:  Robei  < 
^IcNamara.  president  of  the  World  Bauk.  He 
is  the  cau-do  man  in  our  can't-do  era.  In 
the  storms  of  hyperinflation  and  recession, 
he  is  the  man  who  shouts  out  that  there 
is  still  more  room  in  the  IL'eboat— move 
over. 

In  this  interview  with  David  Spanier,  Th<^ 
Times,  Mr.  McNamara  dlsctisses  a  radical 
strategy  on  which  the  World  Bank  is  embark- 
ing and  two  schemes  he  Is  preparing  for 
1975,  one  a  new  form  of  aid  and  the  other 
a  new  kind  of  food  planning. 

In  your  first  seven  years  at  the  World 
Bank,  you  took  the  high  road  to  development, 
trying  to  encoiu-age  economic  growth  at  the 
top  of  developing  countries*  societies,  in  the 
hope  that  prosperity  would  percolate  down- 
wards. Now  you  seem  to  be  on  the  low  road, 
mobllizlug  the  full  thrust  of  the  bank  for 
riu-al  development  In  the  poorest  areas,  hop- 
ing they  can  move  up.  Why  this  sudden 
change? 

Otu-  objective  has  been,  stiU  is  today,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  aU  the  develop! un- 
peoples. 

We  have  been  very  Impressed  at' the  bank 
by  the  "skewness"  of  the  income  distribu- 
tious  iu  many  developing  comi  tries.  In  a 
typical  western  society,  for  Instance,  the  top 
20  per  cent  of  the  population  may  receive 
au  income  eight  times  as  hi^  as  the  bottom 
20  per  cent.  I'm  not  really  srgulng  whether 
that's  good,  or  bad.  But  la  many  of  the 
developing  cotmtrles  tlie  top  20  per  cent  re- 
ceive an  lucome  20  times  as  great  as  the  rest. 
I  don't  believe  that  developing  cotmtry 
goverumeuts  or  peoples  or  for  that  matter 
bilateral  aid  programmes  believe  that's  a 
desirably  eud.  The  qttesUon  is,  what  can 
one  do  about  it?  How  can  we  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  poorest  while  exercisiug  a 
bankers'  prudence? 

As  a  bank  we  must  insist  that  all  of  our 
investments  yield  reasonable  rates  of  re- 
turn. We  are  trustees,  if  you  will,  of  the 
world's  scarce  resources  being  devoted  to 
development  aud  the  world  has  a  right  to 
expect  us  to  Insure  that  those  resources  are 
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Invested  only  where  they  will  yield  a  hl^ 
rate  of  retxirn  to  the  developing  nations. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  measure  oitr 
li'.vestments.  the  average  economic  rates  of 
n:t;<irn  approximate  18  per  cent  and  that's 
a  high  rate  of  retvirn.  But  the  point  I'm 
luakbig  is  that  while  that's  a  necessary  con- 
ciUiou  it's  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  the 
e  Istence  of  this  institution.  It  would  be  for 
?  commercial  bank,  but  not  for  us. 

WUT    NOT? 

la  addition  to  that  hi^h  rate  of  return 
V  e  miist  ensure  that  our  investments  con- 
tribat«  to  what  I'll  call  soui>d  development 
of  a  society.  Almost  by  detlnitioii  that  means 
advancement  of  the  v.eli"are\  of  all  of  the 
peoples  of  a  society. 

Now  in  cases  where  one  .sees  .severe  "skew- 
ness"  of  income  disiribiiiiou  and  inequal- 
ity hi  the  distribution  01-A.he  ijeneflts  of 
growth,  then  we  think  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  ensure  that  our  projects  contribute  to 
reducing  that  Inequality  and  that  our  policy 
advice  to  governments  also  contributes  to 
that.  So  that's  why  we  moved  to  place  as 
much  emphasis  as  we  have  on  rural  develop- 
ment. 

We  deal  with  a  hundred  developing  coun- 
tries which  have  a  population  of  2,000  mllliou 
people.  Of  the  2.000  million,  roughly  40  per 
cent  are  what  we  would  call  the  absolute 
poc>r.  We  define  the  poor  as  individuals  who 
have  per  capita  mcomes  of  roughly  $50  a 
year  or  less,  which  Is  just  barely  on  the  mar- 
gin of  life,  or  who  have  less  than  a  third  of 
the  Income  of  the  average  person  iu  their 
society. 

Now  of  this  total  gro\ip  of  800  million  poor, 
about  80  per  cent  are  in  the  rural  areas  so 
that  is.  why  we  put  thi.s  tremendous  em- 
phasis on  rural  devolopmerit.  Our  objective  is 
to  raise  their  produtivity  because  we  do  not 
believe  we  can  correct  that  "skewuess"  by  re- 
distribution of  the  existing  income.  It  is  too 
small.  If  you  redistribute  it  evenly  it  would 
still  be  unsatisfactory.  So  what  we  have  to 
try  to  do  is  raise  productivity  and  by  that 
means  raise  the  income  oi  the  rural  pcxjr. 

Have  you  made  mistakes  in  your  first  seven 
years?  What  lessons  have  been  learnt? 

I  have  learnt  that  the  development  process 
is  much  more  complex  than  I  thought  it  was. 
Though  this  might  sound  naive,  I  believe 
that  is  a  lesson  many  other.s  are  learulne  as 
well. 

The  idea  of  rural  devf'opment  on  this 
massive  scale  looks  like  a  simple  solution,  as 
if  there  has  been  a  lot  of  problems  and  sud- 
denly. Eureka,  here  is  one  simple  thing  we 
can  do  to  put  things  right. 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  simple  process. 
We  believe  it's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  a 
rl.sky  course  of  action  to  follow,  but  a  less 
risky  cotirse  to  follow  than  any  other. 

I  say  it  Is  risky  because  neither  we  nor 
others  know  exactly  how  to  ensure  that  the 
investment  directed  towards  arising  the  pro- 
ductivity of  these  800  million  people  will  ac- 
complish that  aim.  I  mentioned  that  of  the 
800  mUllon,  80  percent  or  640  mUllon  were 
in  the  rtiral  areas — mostly  what  we'd  call 
.^mall  farmers  tillhig  less  than  two  hectares — 
and  this  is  very  small  farming  indeed. 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  Japan  and 
Taiwan  that  small  farming  can  be  produc- 
tive, but  it  Is  not  so  clear  how  one  can  eco- 
nomically and  effectively  organize  the  neces- 
.sary  supporting  services  In  an  India  or  a 
Bangladesh  or  a  Pakistan  or  an  Indonesia 
to  bring  to  such  small  farms  and  such  a  large 
number  of  individuals  the  necessary  finan- 
cial services,  the  necessary  technical  services, 
the  necessary  marketing  services,  to  raise 
Uieir  productivity. 

Let's  look  forward.  What  would  you  hope 
TO  achieve  In  your  remaining  term  at  the 
bank,  and  perhaps  looking  bevond  that  In 
the  next  decade  or  two? 

I  believe  we  can  slowly  advance  in  the  dl- 
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rectlon  that  I  have  outlined.  I  hope  we  can 
advance  rapidly,  but  I'm  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  we  are  likely  to  advance  slowly 
because  the  issues  are  extraordinarUy  com- 
plex. We  are  trying  to  help  the  developing 
nations  remake  their  societies  and  this  is  % 
very  difficult  matter.  Our  work  is  related 
solely  to  economics  but  one  cannot  achieve 
economic  advances  without  major  political 
and  .social  changes  as  well. 

IVhat  is  the  moral  basis  for  this  kind  of 
activity?  A  normal  bank  lends  money  a-nd 
provided  it  produces  a  satisfactory  return,  it 
diie.snt  ask  any  questions  about  it.  But 
you're  talking  here  a»x>ut  social  and  political 
changes. 

Tes,  as  being  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  economic  advance  that  we  are  talking 
about.  I  simply  meant  that  In  a  sense  we  In 
the  bank  are  not  fully  In  control  of  our  des- 
tiny because  economic  advance  depends  not 
solely  on  our  investment  or  economic  ad- 
vice but  on  political  and  social  changes.  The 
action  we  are  taking  derives  from  the  objec- 
tives of  this  organization,  to  apply  scarce 
resources,  provided  in  large  part  by  the  lu- 
duatriahzed  nations,  to  the  developing 
nations. 

I  think  It  has  been  accepted  bjr^all  civil- 
ized societies  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  that  the  strong  shall  help  the  weak. 
It  has  been  the  foimdatlon  of  all  societies 
and  most  religions — I  believe  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate foundation  of  economic  assistance. 
When  I  say  this  many  of  my  own  staff  mem- 
bers are  sceptical  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  moral  Imperative  will  move  the  indus- 
trialized nations  to  continue  to  add  to  their 
a»>si8tance  programmes. 

But  if  one  doesn't  wish  to  accept  the  moral 
foundation  for  aid  one  can  point  to  national 
self-interest,  because  Interdependency  is 
more  than  a  word,  it  is  a  condition  of  life. 
Its  going  to  be  Increasingly  a  condition  of 
life  among  nations,  whether  one  considers 
Interdependency  In  terms  of  assurance  of 
raw  materials  supplies  from  other  nations, 
or  dependency  on  other  nations  for  markets, 
or  dependency  on  other  nations  for  political 
support  in  international  forums. 

These  relationships  are  clear  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  one  group  of  nations,  whether 
It  be  the  rich  nations  or  the  poor  nations, 
can  Isolate  itself  from  life  in  the  other 
nations.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  children 
can  live  on  Islands  of  affluence  in  seas  of 
poverty.  It's  politically  destabilizing,  it  is 
economically  disadvantageous  and  it  is  mor- 
ally indefensible. 

How  is  the  performance  of  the  Industrial 
world  in  terms  of  economic  assistance? 

I  guess  the  only  thing  that  one  could  say 
is  it  is  declining.  If  you  measure  performance 
against  the  objective  set  by  the  tTnlted  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  of  0.7  per  cent  of 
gnpfor  official  development  assistance,  you 
see  that  In  1975  the  flow  of  development  as- 
sistance from  the  OECD  nations  won't  exceed 
0.3  per  cent. 

And  In  many  of  the  developed  nations 
there  has  been  a  consistent  downward  trend. 
That's  certainly  true  of  the  United  States 
and  I  think  it's  unlikely  that  next  year  will 
be  much  better,  If  any.  Given  the  Inflationary 
conditions  that  exist,  it's  going  to  be  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  maintain  0.3  per  cent. 

Do  you  think  that  the  industrial  nations 
at  a  time  of  hyperinflation  should  be  obliged 
to  do  this?  In  your  last  atmual  address  you 
said:  "The  core  of  the  trade  problem  for 
the  bulk  of  the  developing  countries  is  that 
they  cannot  expand  their  exports  rapidly 
enough  to  pay  for  their  essential  imports." 
That  describes  the  position  of  West  European 
countries  apart  from  West  Germany  exactly. 

I  think  one  has  to  ask  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  OECD  countries.  The  condition 
on  average  is  one  of  either  declining  real  per 
capita  Income  or  no  growth  m  real  per  capita 
inc'.«nc.  .So  the  question  is,  in  the  face  of 


this,  can  one  expect  OECD  to  maintain  the 
real  value  of  this  transfer?  I  think  the  answer 
Is  yes. 

I  say  they  should,  even  though  real  hicome 
per  capita  in  1976  may  be  lower  than  in  1973 
because  in  1973  it  was  already  far  in  exces.s 
of  what  it  was  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
world.  And  hi  each  of  the  OECD  countries, 
it  was  far  larger  than  It  was  one  j'ear,  two 
years,  five  years  before  that. 

In  the  United  States  20  years  ago  at  the 
thne  of  the  Marshall  Plan  real  Income  per 
caplra  was  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  in  1973,  yet  at  that  time  the  United 
States  cf>ntrlbuted  10  times  more  in  eco- 
nomic aid  In  relation  to  income  than  it  does 
today. 

So  what,  I  am  really  saying  is  that  although 
real  hicome  Ls  llkelv  to  remain  lower  next 
year  than  It  wi\s  two  or  three  years  ago,  it 
l"  .-;ttll  verj  high,  and  we're  only  talking  about 
a  tiny  diversion  from  that  high  Income  to 
tho  developing  world. 

One  group  of  countlres  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  Is  Opec.  They  have  the  money 
What    Is    the  bank   doing  about  that? 

First  let  me  say  that  the  Opec  comitrie.s 
are  highly  liquid,  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  liquidity  and  wealth  and  one  needs 
to  take  account  of  that.  In  comparison  with 
OECD.  the  Opec  nations'  hicomes  are  stUl 
not.  high,  on  average. 

But  because  they  are  highlv  liquid,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  hicrease*  dramaticallv 
their  levels  of  a-ssistauce  to  the  developiuR 
countries,  and  they  have  done  so.  The  figures 
indicate  that  In  1974  the  Opec  nations  prob- 
ably committed.  In  terms  of  couces.slonal  aid 
something  in  excess  of  «7,000m  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  that  compares  wltli  $l0,000ni 
or  $1 1,000m  from  the  OECD.  Of  that  $7,000m 
of  commitments,  they  probably  disbursed 
more  than  $2,000m,  which  Is  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  theh-  gn>6s  national  product 
th.au  that  of  OECD. 

Secondly  we  In  the  bank  have  our.selves 
sought  to  assist  Opec  countries  in  that  proc- 
ess. We  have  offered  them  all  of  our  pro- 
fessional services,  to  any  way  they  choose  to 
use  them,  to  accelerate  the  flow  of  their  In- 
come to  the  develophig  countries.  We  also 
borrowed  from  them  substantial  amounts, 
well  over  $2,000m  last  year,  to  direct  through 
otir  own  activities  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  recently  proposed  to  them  that 
they  support  a  new  activity  hi  the  World 
Bank,  what  might  be  called  "third  whidow ", 
that  would  provide  loans  at  Interest  rates 
midway  between  our  very  low  Interest  loans 
Of  0.75  per  cent  and  our  normal  loans  of  8  5 
per  cent.  This  "third  whidow"  of  operations 
would  be  subsidized  to  a  substantial  degree 
by  the  Opec  countries.  Their  reaction  has 
been  very  positive  so  far. 

How  did  the  Idea  of  a  "Ujird  wmdow" 
come  up? 

...P".'*®^*'°P'°S  countries  are  facing  such 
difficult  problems  today,  brought  about  by 
climatic  disasters  which  have  driven  up 
cereal  grain  prices  all  over  the  world— by  the 
oil  price  Increase,  by  widespread  inflation  af- 
fecting the  prices  of  theh-  hnports,  and  by 
the  recession  In  OECD  which  has  reduced 
their  export  markets— that  unless  attention 
is  given  to  IncreasUig  the  flow  of  external 
capital  to  help  them  to  meet  these  problems, 
the  poorest  of  them  will  suffer  reductions 
in  per  capita  incomes  In  the  remahihig  years 
of  this  decade. 

So  w©  are  tryhig  to  hicrease  the  flow  of 
capital  to  the  poorest  of  these  developUig  na- 
tions. One  way  to  do  that.  Is  to  set  up  « 
"third  window". 

When  will  the  "third  window"  be  opera- 
tional? 

It  won't  be  approved  until  we  can  actually 
obtain  the  subsidy  necessary  to  finance  It. 
Some  of  the  Opec  countries  have  stated  In 
principle  that  they  would  contribute  to  such 
a  subsidy,  and  some  of  the  OECD  govern- 
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ments,  for  example  the  Dutch,  have  Indicated 
the  same. 

We  expect  to  make  some  specific  recom- 
mendatione  In  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
I  don't  want  to  make  any  rash  promises,  but 
we  are  workUig  hard  to  get  It  off  the  ground 
Tills  year. 

V/e  are  hi  the  middle  of  an  oil  crisis,  and 
now  we  are  threatened  by  a  food  crisis.  Did 
ihe  World  Food  Conference  help  to  dramatize 
the  problem  or  was  it  wasted  effort? 

The  conference  came  at  a  thne  of  great 
crisis  and  great  human  distress  and  much  of 
the  public  discussion  of  It  tends  to  focus  on 
the  degree  to  which  it  did  or  did  not  result 
In  the  immediate  Increases  In  the  flow  of 
food  aid  to  the  drought-stricken  countries. 
However,  Its  purpose  was  really  to  address 
the  longer-term  problem  of  expansion  of  food 
production  at  rates  sufficient  to  offset  the 
probable  expansion  of  population.  My  own 
feeling  Is  that  with  respect  to  the  latter,  It 
made  considerable  progress. 

We  have  just  joined  with  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme,  as  we  were 
a.'tked  to  do  by  the  food  conference,  to  or- 
ganize a  new  group  of  nations  to  examine  on 
a  regular  basis  the  food  production  plans  of 
the  world,  particularly  In  the  major  develop- 
ing countries. 

When  wUJ_^ou  have  your  first  report  from 
this  nejc-^foup? 

It  Ismuch  too  early  to  say.  We  began  or- 
ganiilng  the  work  only  last  mouth.  We  hope 
to  haV^  a  first  meeting  of  the  nations  In- 
volved berhaps  mid-year.  I  think  the  pro- 
grammeVlU  both  assist  public  understanding 
und  co^n^rlbute  to  expanding  food  production. 

BuT  has  this  expression  of  International 
concern  and  cooperation  come  too  late  to 
deal  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem? 

We  have  had  a  food  crisis  that  could  have 
been  avoided,  and  I  believe  that  food  crises 
in  the  future  can  be  avoided. 

However,  there  is  a  school  of  thought  in 
America  that  draws  an  analogy  between  the 
food  situation  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
the  developing  countries,  and  a  lifeboat.  They 
say  the  world  Is  a  lifeboat  with  a  capacity  of 
100,  there  are  125  people  in  it  and  if  anyone 
Is  to  survive,  25  must  be  sacrificed.  I  totally 
disagree  with  that.  It  Is  technically  wrong 
and  morally  indefensible. 

It  is  possible  for  the  world  to  expand  Its 
food  production  by  an  amount  sufficient  to 
offset  the  expanding  population  in  the  next 
two  or  three  decades,  and  to  use  the  time  to 
take  the  actions  that  will  enstwe  that  the 
population  growth  hi  the  future  does  not 
expand  more  rapidly  than  our  ability  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  man.  I  say  it  Is  possible 
for  the  world  to  do  that.  Whether  or  not  the 
world  will  do  so  is  another  question.  I  believe 
it  is  possible  and  I  believe  the  world  will. 

(Prom  the  Providence  (RJ.)  Journal, 
June  20, 1976) 
World  Pood  Reserves  Plan — ^Imperative 
The  United  States  has  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  a  system  of  world  food  reserves  that 
would  protect  the  poorest  and  most  populous 
nations  against  starvation  during  periods  of 
crop  failures.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
made  a  commitment  to  such  a  system  in  his 
speech  to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  In  Paris  May  28. 
The  government  now  Is  expected  to  propose 
a  specific  plan  for  a  coordinated  system  of 
reserves  next  week.  And  the  repercussions 
win  very  likely  be  loud,  perhaps  even  angry. 
Americans  In  general  undoubtedly  approve 
the  Idea  of  building  up  food  reserves  In  good 
crop  years  in  order  to  feed  the  world  In  lean 
years.  But  there  are  segments  of  the  economy 
that  are  fearful  of  resei-ves  In  the  belief  they 
will  tend  to  keep  farm  prices  down.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  one  of 
the  opponents.  It  looks  on  any  international 
system  of  market  sharing  or  government 
supply  management  as  an  attempt  to  use 
larmers  as  "political  pawns." 


The  Farm  Bureau  Ir  not  alone  In  regard- 
ing any  kind  of  rescues  as  dangerous.  The 
attittide  of  opponent^— is  thataflnanclal 
fund  with  which  poor  natloni~"BTIght  buy 
food  in  times  of  scaicity.  Is  all  right.  But 
they  fear  large  reserves  would  act  as  a  de- 
pressant on  food  prices,  especially  the  price 
of  grain.  And  they  would  leave  the  grain 
market  to  operate  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
supply  and  demand. 

But  the  developing  nations  see  the  problem 
as  one  of  feeding  hungry  people,  not  merely 
providing  a  decent  income  for  farmers.  When 
millions  of  people  are  actually  dying  of  star- 
vation or  suffering  from  malnutrition  that 
will  mar  the  rest  of  their  lives,  the  problem 
is  a  lot  more  than  an  economic  one.  It  is  a 
question  of  sm'vival,  'fraught  with  all  kinds 
of  political  overtones. 

At  any  rate  Secretary'  of  State  Kissuiger 
.said  in  Paris  that  the  United  States  "is  pre- 
pared to  hold  an  important  part  of  an  agreed 
level  of  world  reserves."  He  said  that  "it 
others  join  us,  agreement  on  the  outlines 
of  a  reserve  system  can  be  achieved  before 
the  end  of  the  year." 

Some  countries  have  suggested  that  a  re- 
serve system  could  best  be  worked  out 
through  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD) .  The  So- 
viet Union  reportedly  is  interested  In  that 
course.  But  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Is  likely  to  be  crucial,  since  this  country  now 
Is  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  the 
largest  exporter  of  food.  There  are  only  a 
handful  of  food-exporting  nations  left, 
mainly  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Australia.  They 
have  not  been  anxious  to  see  a  reserve  con- 
trolled by  an  International  organization. 
Thus,  most  of  the  discussion — since  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome  last  year — 
has  been  on  a  system  of  national  reserves. 

How  large  a  reserve  Is  necessary?  Some 
people  have  suggested  a  90-day  reserve  for 
the  world  or  about  350  million  tons  of 
food — an  entirely  Impractical  amount. 
Some  experts  have  suggested  to  the  State 
Department  that  60  million  tons  would  be 
about  right.  Skeptics  feel  that  10  million 
tons  would  be  a  feasible  goal.  In  the  past, 
the  carryover  of  grain  from  one  crop  year  to 
the  next  has  been  enough  to  feed  the  world 
for  60  days.  In  1973,  It  got  down  to  40  days; 
last  year  it  was  down  to  26  days. 

Thlsk^n't  a  problem  that  permits  un- 
limltedWlscussion.  A  poor  harvest  this  year 
could  create  a  new  emergency,  for  which 
the  world  Is  ill  prepared.  So  agreement  on  a 
plan  Is  of  some  urgency.  Nor  should  the 
Issue  of  food  reserves  be  tied  to  proposals 
for  agreements  on  pricing  and  euj^ly  of  all 
raw  materials.  The  United  States  opposes 
such  a  grand  negotiation,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  become  unmanageable.  What- 
ever course  may  be  taken  on  scarce  minerals, 
food  ought  to  be  handled  as  a  separate  Issue. 

I  Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  July  4, 
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Food  Odtlook  Still  Pessimistic 

The  new  World  Food  Council,  which  is 
supposed  to  lead  the  flght  against  htinger, 
got  off  to  a  poor  start  at  Its  recent  three-day 
meeting.  Instead  of  formulating  a  policy 
to  gtilde  It  in  helping  the  food-short  na- 
tions, the  meeting  ended  in  a  round  of  re- 
criminations. 

The  poor  nations,  which  need  help,  didn't 
get  what  they  expected  from  the  session  of 
the  36-Datlon  group.  They  wanted  pledges 
of  food  and  fertilizer  aid  from  the  richer  na- 
tlOTis — 10  million  tons  of  food  and  a  million 
tons  of  fertilizer,  at  a  minimum.  Instead, 
they  got  a  kind  of  sermon  on  the  need  to 
Increase  their  own  food  production.  The  final 
report  of  the  meeting  said  that  a  constant  In- 
crease In  food  aid  won't  solve  the  problem. 

Thre's  no  question  that,  as  a  long-run 
proposition,  the  report  was  right.  But  the 
goal  Is  easier  to  state  than  to  attain.  It  In- 
volves not  only  upgrading  of  agricultural 
methods;  it  requh-es  large  amounts  of  capi- 


tal; and  It  assumes  a  steady  advance  In  edu- 
cation, to  Increase  the  receptlveness  of 
farmers  tp  new  methods,  new  kinds  of  seed 
and  fertilizer,  perhaps  even  new  crops. 

Adeke  M.  Boerma.  retiring  head  of  the  Fod 
and  Agricultural  Organization,  who  has 
spearheaded  much  of  the  world  program 
on  agriculture  the  past  eight  years,  was 
pessimistic  about  the  ability  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  with- 
in the  next  decade,  as  many  have  suggested 
Moreover,  he  didn't  think  that  the  goal  of 
10  million  tons  of  food  aid,  set  by  the  World 
Pood  Conference  last  November,  would  bo 
enough. 

There  could  he  a  food  gap  of  14  million  lo 
2«)  million  tons  in  the  next  year,  he  warned. 
And  the  requirements  of  the  poorest  and 
hungriest  nations  for  fertilizer  and  pesticides 
lor  their  own  food  production  will  continue 
to  be  "high  and  more  costly  tlian  In  the 
past."  Meanwhlls,  500  million  people,  mostly 
In  South  Asia  and  In  Africa,  will  be  faclnij 
starvation  or  serious  malnutrition. 

The  conference  at  Rome  last  year  set  a 
goal  of  Increasing  annual  agricultural  pro- 
duction 3.6  per  cent  annually,  compared  wliii 
only  1.6  per  cent  annually  In  the  developm^ 
countries  in  recent  years.  And  Mr.  Boerni.-i 
was  certain  that  "such  a  transformation 
cannot  be  brought  about  within  the  next 
10  years." 

For  the  next  year,  the  developed  count  riec- 
have  pledged  a  total  of  8.9  million  tons  of 
food  aid.  so  the  goal  of  10  million  tons  may 
be  reached,  although  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  has  decided  not  to  In- 
crease its  pledge  above  the  U  million  toud* 
of  last  year.  The  United  States  contributed 
about'  5  million  ions  last  year.  But  the  de- 
veloping countries  at  the  Rome  session  last 
week  demanded  si)eclfic  promises  for  thi.- 
year  and  didn't  get  them. 

Because  of  that  and  other  dlsgruntlemeut, 
the  have-not  nations  demanded  the  resigna- 
tion of  John  A.  Hannah,  executive  secreiary 
of  the  council  and  former  head  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Meanwhile,  the  council  will  try  to  plunge 
ahead  with  organization  of  an  Agricultural 
Development  Fund.  There's  some  agreement 
of  $1  billion  for  a  start,  although  the 
United  States  hasn't  indicated  bow  much  it 
will  contribute.  That  would  be  60  percent 
more  for  foreign  Investment  In  the  develop- 
ing nations'  agriculture  than  last  year.  But 
the  FAO  has  recommended  that  the  fund 
should  be  $fi  bUUou. 

If  the  problem  of  himger  is  really  to  be 
solved,  many  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  na- 
tions will  have  to  achieve  a  redistribution  of 
land  and  income  among  their  people.  Those 
are  both  goals  that  are  not  achieved  over- 
night or  over  ten  years.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  Is,  those  nations  will  undoubtedly 
find  that  success  will  depend  mostly  on  their 
own  efforts. 

The  quarreling  of  the  Council's  first  ses- 
sion was  unfortunate.  It  must  do  better  In 
succeeding  meetings.  The  Council  is  the 
world's  best  hope  for  a  concerted  attack  on 
the  hunger  problem,  and  no  one  can  afford 
to  have  it  bog  down  in  petty  procedural 
squabbles.  The  human  stakes  are  too  great. 
It  must  not  fall. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-yRD.  ifr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  tlie  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
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with  the  previous  order,  that  tlie  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:03 
l).m.,  the  S^iate  reces^  until  Friday, 
July  18.  1975,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  17,  197.5: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DEPABTMENT    of   AGRICULTtJBE 

Richard  E.  B«U,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

CoMMoorrT  CaEorr  Corpoeatiok 

Richard  E.  Bell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Equal  Employment  OppoRrrNnr  Com- 
mission 

Abner  WoodruflT  Sibal.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment 
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Opportunity  Comml.sslon   for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

OCCVPATIONAL    SAtT-TY    AND    HE.\I,TH    REVIEW 

Commission 

Prank  R.  Bamako,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  a  term  exoir- 
Ing  AprU  27,  1981. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees  commitment  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  coustl- 
tiiied  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ALCONA  MAN  BATTLES  CANCER 
ON  COMMUNITY  AND  PERSONAL 
LEVEL 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently heartened  by  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Alpena  News  in  my  district, 
which  contained  the  account  of  a  North- 
em  resident  who  is  successfully  strug- 
gling against  cancer,  and  is  also  making 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
his  commtinity.  Mr.  Elrj'  Larsen.  of  Hub- 
bard Lake,  was  stricken  by  this  dread 
disease  2^2  years  ago.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  remained  active,  and  is  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  the  chairman 
of  the  Alcona  County  Crusade.  I  laud 
Mr.  Larsen  for  his  spirit  and  hard  w(xk, 
and  c(xnmend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
as  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us: 

At.cona  Man  Battle.s  Cancer  on  Communhy 

AKD  Personal  Level 

(By  Sxie  Williams  I 

Hubbard  Laks. — Elry  Larson  is  a  quiet, 
gentle,  wisp  of  a  man  who  enjoys  puttering 
In  hla  garden,  woodworking  and  participating 
In  community  activities.  His  boyish,  elfin, 
grin  and  compassion  tor  others  almost  mask 
the  Iron-like  resolve  of  the  fighter  he  carries 
within. 

Larsen  Is  presently  locked  in  combat  with 
cancer  on  a  community  level  and  a  personal 
level.  He  Is  doing  battle  as  Alcona  Cancer 
Crusade  chairman  and  as  a  victim  of  cancer 
of  the  pancreas. 

His  modest  assessment  of  this  dual  chal- 
lenge: "Cancer  has  taken  two  pokes  at  me 
and  I've  decided  to  poke  back.  It's  going  to 
have  to  run  to  catch  me." 

In  his  race  against  time  and  the  disease, 
Larsen  Is  ahead  on  all  counts.  He  has  turned 
a  post  hospital  prognosis  of  two  months  into 
2  '-i  years  packed  full  of  a  more  enriched  life 
for  himself  and  others  in  his  community. 
From  his  crusade  chairmanship  position 
within  the  Alcona  Cancer  Society  he  has 
worked  to  extend  concern  and  greater  com- 
forts to  others  suffering  from  cancer  and  to 
educate  the  community  about  the  improved 
diagnostic  and  treatment  techniques  for  the 
disease. 

The  first  "poke"  Larsen  got  from  cancer 
r>as  losing  hU  26-year-old  daughter,  Karen, 
to  Hodgklns  Disease  15  years  ago.  "There  was 
no  hope  for  her  then,"  he  reports.  "But,  to- 
day she  would  have  a  fifty-fifty  chance." 

A  native  of  Manistee,  Larsen  sold  his 
Owoeso  office  supply  and  furnishings  business 
in  1967  and  moved  to  Alpena  to  be  near  fam- 
ily members  following  the  death  of  his  first 
wife.  More  recently,  he  remarried  and  moved 
to  Hubbard  Lake. 

Participating  in  community  activities  is 
riot  a  new  experience  for  Larseu.  He  joined 


the  Alpena  Rotary  Club  lu  1967  and  served 
as  club  secretary-treasurer.  He  has  al.so  held 
o/Bces  in  the  American  Assoclatio)!  of  Retired 
People  and  the  Hubbard  Lake  !Si>orU3mens" 
and  Improvement  Association. 

"You  don't  Just  exist  in  a  communitv, 
you  take  an  active  part  in  it,"  is  his  stated 
philosophy. 

Nevertheless,  the  decision  to  retiu-n  to 
coimnimity  life  following  his  hospital  bout 
with  cancer  lu  October,  1972  was  not  easy. 
By  his  own  admission,  he  came  home 
"uTapped  in  gloom,  ready  to  die." 

"At  first  I  dwelt  on  the  .shock  of  my  hav- 
ing cancer  and  how  no  one  could  iinderstand 
my  problem  who  hadn't  experienced  it,"  he 
recalls.  "Oradually.  through  the  outpouring 
of  concern  by  friends  and  with  the  help  of 
sereral  area  ministers,  I  regained  a  balance. 
'One  day  it  hit  me.  I  realii«>d  I  needed 
to  get  back  into  the  community.  And  that's 
been  the  key — getting  involved  in  something 
besides  myself,  particularly  in  trying  to  help 
others.  That  goes  an  awfully  long  way  townrd 
helping  yourself." 

In  discussing  his  personal  situation,  Lar- 
sen emphasized  he  is  not  interested  in  pub- 
licity for  himself,  but  agreed  to  an  interview 
with  hopes  it  might  in  some  way  help  others 
In  his  position  come  to  terms  with  the  dis- 
ease. He  said  education  of  the  public  about 
the  disease  is  his  main  goal  along  with  mak- 
ing known  to  local  cancer  patients  the  help 
available  to  them  within  their  own  com- 
nnuilty  through  the  Alcona  Cancer  Society. 
Alcona's  Cancer  Crusade  will  open  May  1 
and  continue  for  two  weeks.  The  goal  as- 
signed to  Alcona  County  is  $3,200.  Larsen 
notes  50  per  cent  of  the  funds  raised  locally 
will  stay  in  the  Alcona  community  and  about 
SO  per  cent  of  the  remaining  funds  will  go 
toward  cancer  research.  Tlie  majority  of  local 
f  imds  are  spent  helping  Alcona  patients  meet 
travel  expenses  to  hospitals  in  Petoskey  and 
Ann  Arbor  for  services  they  can  not  receive 
locally. 

Other  services  provided  by  the  society  in- 
clude obtaining  educational  materials,  free 
dressing,  loan  closet  equipment  for  home  care 
of  patients,  post  operative  visiting  services, 
rehabUitation  services  and  ministerial  coun- 
seling upon  request. 

Officers  of  the  Alcona  society  are  Marshall 
McOuire-sr,  president;  Helen  Sharboneau, 
vice-president;  Mildren  LaPorge,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Serving  with  them  on  the  society's 
board  of  directors  are:  Mrs.  Leslie  MlHlgan, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Webb,  Mrs.  Rodger  Wenzel, 
Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Lee  LaPorge  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
McGuire-sr.  They  will  assist  Larsen  in  work- 
ing with  over  76  volunteer  fund-raisers  dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  are  avaUable  at  all 
times  to  answer  inquiries  about  the  county's 
cancer  program. 

Laisen,  in  his  second  year  as  crusade 
chairman,  plans  to  spend  the  next  30  days 
"eating,  sleeping  and  dreaming  the  crusade" 
as  he  travels  from  one  end  of  the  county 
to  another.  He  acknowledges  the  crusade  is 
one  of  the  things  that  has  kept  him  "going." 
He  clearly  intends  to  return  that  dividend 
by  waging  a  successful  1975  campaign  and 
winning  another  round  in  his  dual  fight 
aeaiufit  cancer. 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY  WE  ARE 
NOW  PAYING  MORE  FOR  POOD 
AND  WHY  IT  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
PERMITTED  TO  HAPPEN  AGAIN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  of 
us  wonders  why  the  price  of  food  has 
risen  so  sharply. 

This  is  a  question  for  which  it  is  well 
wortli  having  an  accurate  answer. 

Eliot  Janeway— tlie  noted  financial 
columnist,  author,  and  editor  of  the  out- 
standing monthly  economics  joimial,  the 
Economist — has  authored  a  thoughtful 
answer  to  this  question. 

That  answer? 

That  much  of  our  higher  food  prices  is 
attributable  directly  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's one-sided — unfortunately  not 
our's  too  frequently — agricultural  com- 
modities trade  policies,  specifically  the 
most  recent  Soviet  wheat  deal. 

His  commentary  is  well  worth  reading 
by  all  my  colleagues,  but  especially  by 
those  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means — with  its  jurisdiction  over  trade 
poUcies — and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture— with  its  obviou.s  jurisdiction  over 
farm  policies. 

As  Eliot  Janeway  points  out,  quite 
convincingly,  we  have  to  learn — and  very 
quickly— that  the  long-range  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  what  must  be 
pursued  in  our  trade  and  agricultural 
policies,  and  when  we  permit  a  foreign 
country— especially  one  as  inimical  to 
our  way  of  life  as  the  Soviet  Union  is— 
to  take  clear  advantage  of  us,  we  end 
up  paying  the  penalty  for  having  been 
"had." 

The  American  farmer  has  been  en- 
couraged to  grow  more  in  recent  years. 
When  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
good  weather  and  has  a  surplus,  he 
should  not  be  penalized  for  it  by  stopping 
him  from  exporting  his  harvest. 

But,  neither  should  the  American  tax- 
payer and  consumer  be  required  to  sub- 
sidize— with  their  dollars  and  with  the 
effects  of  inflation — the  purchase  of 
American  crops  by  foreign  entities — 
countries  or  surrogate  corporations. 

The  1972  Soviet  wheat  deal  Ulustrates 
how  the  American  taxpayer  can  be  ripped 
off  by  these  transactions.  In  that  year  the 
Soviets  bought  vast  tonnage  of  wheat  be- 
causQ^r«f  their  own  crop  failures.  The 
price  of  these  shipped  grains  was  deter- 
mined by  the  U.8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  setting  a  "target  world  price." 
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The  Department  subsidized  the  differ- 
ence between  the  target  price  and  the 
price  that  wheat  dealers  were  asking — 
subsidized  with  Federal  tax  dollars.  For 
the  Soviet  wheat  deal,  the  target  world 
price  was  set  at  $1.63  per  bushel.  At  the 
time  of  the  deal,  the  market  price  was 
approximately  $1.69,  but  the  completion 
of  the  shipments  which  took  several 
months  the  market  price  had  jumped  to 
$2.49.  The  subsidy,  thus,  amounted  to 
approximately  $300  million. 

Preceding  these  transactions,  the  U.S. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  ar- 
ranged in  May  1971  for  credit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  these  purchases.  The 
loans  were  to  be  available  for  3  years, 
expiring  July  of  1975.  Credit  was  ex- 
tended for  a  total  of  $750  million,  and 
while  the  rate  of  interest  on  these  loans 
fluctuates  according  to  market  condi- 
tions, the  CCC  notes  are  lower  by  ap- 
proximately one-half-percent  than  the 
market  rates. 

There  was  another  way  in  which  the 
American  people  paid  for  this  Soviet 
grain  deal.  The  shipment  of  large  vol- 
umes of  grain  overseas  meant  less  grain 
left  for  our  own  domestic  consumption. 
When  demand  remains  relatively 
stable — as  it  did  here  at  home — and  the 
supply  goes  down,  the  classic  balances 
of  supply  and  demand  go  into  effect,  and 
the  price  rises.  Thus,  the  domestic  price 
rise  in  grain  as  a  result  of  this  deal  con- 
tributed directly  to  increases  in  the 
costs  of  foods  containing  wheat. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  Janeway's  article 
is  most  enlightening: 
What's      Wrong      WrrH      America's      Food 

Policies:    Why   You're  Paying  More  for 

Food 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

Americans  are  concerned  with  the  rapidly 
escalating  price  of  food.  Most  of  us  are  ab- 
solutely amazed  at  the  way  grocery  prices 
have  gone  up  in  the  past  decade,  and  wonder 
what's  wrong  with  the  American  system 
when  it  permits  such  inflation. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  part 
of  the  explanation  becomes  clearer  If  we  look 
beyond  our  borders — and  realize  that  the 
cost  of  food  in  this  country  is  not  being  con- 
trolled within  the  United  States.  Instead,  it 
is  our  foreign  policy  that  has  had  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  food  prices. 

You  can  take  the  steel  busine&s,  the  auto 
business,  the  heavy  equipment  business — 
you  name  it.  These  don't  need  export  busi- 
ness. There's  only  one  part  of  the  American 
economy  structured  Into  the  rest  of  the 
world:  agriculture. 

Two-thirds  of  our  agricultural  output  de- 
pends on  exports,  with  a  few  exceptions  like 
citrus.  The  only  agricultural  exports  we  still 
have  in  this  country  are  the  exports  we  can't 
give  away — and,  frankly,  we've  given  away 
the  store ! 

THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  DEAL 

If  we  begin  by  recognizing  that  America  is 
buying  raffle  tickets  on  the  way  Russia  runs 
its  government  domestically— and  pUys  its 
band  against  us — we'll  clear  our  minds  of 
the  misconception  that  pure  and  simple 
economic  or  market  factors  are  bouncing  us 
around. 

I  recently  visited  with  Gov.  Jim  Exon  of 
Nebraska,  probably  the  most  influential  new 
personality  in  American  agrlciUture.  I  told 
nim  that  if  any  American  operator  had  Just 
done  to  our  wheat,  corn  and  soybean  markets 
what  the  Russians  have  done  in  this  manip- 
ulation of  the  market,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  have  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness In  a  week.  His  reply  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion: "Yes,  all  we  have  done  is  say,  'thank 
you.' " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Russians  know  that  there's  no  way  to 
run  Russia  without  primary  dependence  on 
American  agriculture.  Moreover,  they  know 
that  if  American  farm  products  on  which 
they  are  critically  dependent  are  no  longer 
available  the  Russians  are  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep. 

Russia  has  a  population  that  can't  sub- 
sist without  an  abundance  of  agricultural 
products.  They've  got  an  animal  and  poultry 
population  that's  eating  them  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  even  they  aren't  dumb 
enough  in  these  matters  to  feed  wheat  to 
their  animals  and  their  poultry!  "they've  got 
to  give  them  feed  grains. 

There's  only  one  place  where  they  can 
hope  to  get  feed  grains  with  reliability  as 
to  supply  and  as  to  standard  and  on  the 
scale  that  they  need  it.  That's  this  country. 
And  now,  the  Russians  are  trying  to  break 
our  market! 

Do  you  remember  the  headlines  from  a 
couple  of  years  ago?  First,  the  Russians 
booked  a  record  wheat  order  from  America. 
Then,  they  cancelled  it.  Now,  we  know  the 
Russians  pretty  well,  and  if  there's  one  thing 
that  their  purchasing  agents  never  fail  to 
do,  it's  to  overdo  everything  they  start. 

What  the  Russians  have  done  is  gamble  on 
the  futures  market.  They  know  that  our 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  follows  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  and  they  look  good  buying  back 
cheaper  commitments  that  they  walked  out 
on  at  higher  prices. 

AMERICAN    FARMERS    IN     THE     MIDDLE 

Now  What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the 
price  of  gioceries?  Everything.  If  you  think 
that  American  farmers  are  going  to  go  out 
and  plant  and  borrow  to  plant  on  the  scale 
needed  to  ensure  us  stability  hi  the  market- 
place in  the  next  three  years,  you've  got 
another  think  coming. 

You're  going  to  see  a  holdback  on  the  part 
of  farmers,  a  refusal  to  commit  without  in- 
surance— call  it  a  price  support,  if  you 
want — unless  they  can  make  an  honest  dol- 
lar for  their  investment.  In  today's  economy, 
with  the  Russians 'wielding  such  power,  they 
can't. 

On  the  scale  of  present-day  farmer  invest- 
ment, figuring  18  percent  and  a  three-to-flve 
year  payout,  a  farmer  would  need  from  a 
bare  minimum  of  »25,000  to  a  half-million 
dollars  hi  order  to  get  anywhere  with  a  new 
Investment,  even  if  we  have  enough  fertUizer, 
which  we  don't. 

This  is  the  worst  corkscrew  whipsaw  I  have 
seen  in  40  years.  By  the  time  the  whole  force 
of  this  manipulated  Russian  short  specula- 
tion against  our  grain  market  has  played 
itself  out,  you're  going  to  be  looking  at  the 
v/ildest,  meanest,  cruelest  food  price  spiral 
up  again  in  the  next  year  you  have  ever 
tried  to  catch  up  with. 

As  If  that  weren't  enough,  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  other  events  that  we  have  let 
take  place  in  the  past  couple  of  years.  First 
is  our  sale  of  corn  to  Japan. 

I*t's  suppose  that  Japan,  Instead  of  being 
a  bunch  of  islands  with  mountains,  happened 
to  have  our  corn  belt.  Have  you  any  idea  how 
much  expensive,  boxed,  frozen  chicken  we 
would  be  eating?  Japan  wouldn't  be  selling 
us  Japanese  corn  or  soybeans,  like  what  we 
•sell  to  them.  We  would  be  eating  fabricated, 
processed  Japanees  foods  made,  shinpcd  ard 
insured  by  the  Japanese. 

Take  a  look  at  sugar.  If  the  oil  shortage 
is  the  big  phony  of  this  decade,  what  Is  the 
sugar  shortage? 

Now,  the  smart  thing  for  us  to  do  is  deal 
with  Cuba— for  cash.  We  should  grab  that 
sugar  that  has  been  out  of  this  market  for 
13  years.  There  are  lots  of  things  you  can  do 
with  sugar— not  the  least  of  which  Is  to  use 
it  for  fxiel.  Sugar  can  be  made  into  alcohol 
and  the  alcohol  can  be  used  as  a  fuel  burn- 
er— with  no  environmental  problems,  no  re- 
fineries, no  five -year  hangups  and  no  big 
investments. 

Yet  auotiier  example  of  our  diplomacy 
leading  to  disastrous  food  prices  is  our  tern- 
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torial  agreements  related  to  fishing  rights. 
We've  rolled  over  for  Ecuador,  paying  her  off 
to  commit  piracy  against  our  fleets  by  loan- 
ing her  money  for  one  percent  interest. 
Americans  are  second-class  because  we're 
under  ilie  wrong  flag.  If  you  want  one  per- 
cent money,  you've  got  to  become  Ecua- 
dorian; if  you  are  an  American  farmer, 
you've  got  to  pay  at  least  the  prime  rate — 
and  then  some. 

The  devaluation  of  the  American  dollar 
stands  as  j-et  the  best  example  of  how  we've 
mismanaged  our  foreign  affairs.  The  theory 
on  which  we  did  It  was  that  it  would  makie 
our  exports  cheaper.  But,  what  were  our 
exports?  Stuff  that  the  world  would  have 
brought  more  of  even  if  it  had  been  marked 
up!  Food  stuffs  are  the  best  example.  De- 
valuation is  supposed  to  make  your  imports 
cost  more.  We  did  it — and  that  brought  on 
llie  oil  gouge. 

No  power  in  the  world  lets  the  proprietary 
products  of  its  soil  and  subsoil  be  a  grab  bag 
for  lis  competitors  and  enemies.  Yet,  that's 
exactly  what  we  have  done,  and  now  the  con- 
sumer is  paying  for  it  in  the  form  of  higher 
food  costs. 

If  we  had  played  our  hand  realistically. 
America  could  have  it  made — because  we 
would  give  ourselves  the  first  crack  at  cheap 
raw  materials.  We  would  also  give  American 
farmers  and  manufacturers  a  proprietary  ex- 
port market.  Instead,  we  have  put  the  cattle, 
poultry,  dairy  and  fiah  economies  through 
ihe  wringer. 

GOVERNMENT:     AMERICAS    BARGAINING    AGENT 

The  Russian  wheat  deal  and  these  other 
examples  show  Just  how  badly  we  are  mis- 
playing  Americas  hand  at  the  poker  table  of 
the  world.  Whose  fault  U  It?  It's  the  federal 
government  s. 

The  only  thing  that  government  is  is  a 
bargaining  agent  In  dealing  with  other  coun- 
tries— all  of  whom  are  represented  against 
all  other  countries  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. The  difference  Is  that  our  government 
bargains  against  us. 

The  Hungarian  playwright  Molnar  once 
said,  "If  you've  got  a  Hungarian  for  a  friend, 
you  don't  need  an  enemy."  Well,  If  you've 
got  thLs  government  for  a  bargaining  agent, 
you  don't  need  enemies.  This  is  a  bi  partisan 
critici3Vi. 

You  might  think  that  this  is  a  conspiracy. 
However,  it  isn't.  If  it  were  a  conspiracy.  It 
wouldn't  be  working  this  efficiently.  You'd 
probably  have  someone  like  Howard  Hunt 
messing  it  up.  Think  of  the  problem  In  terms 
of  a  football  game:  You  are  facing  the  op- 
posing line,  and  they're  all  comfed.  E%ery 
time  that  the  ball  is  snapped,  they  charge! 
Then  think  of  your  line.  Instead  of  facing 
the  opposing  line,  it's  facing  the  same  way! 
The  velocity  of  their  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  your  going  in  the  wrong  direction 
gets  up  a  lot  of  momentum. 

If  we  put  our  policy  sights  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  have  been  subsidizing  a  cheap 
diet  Tor  the  rest  of  the  world — Including  our 
enemies,  competitors  and  creditors — at  the 
same  time  we  are  Increasing  the  cost  of  food 
in  this  country,  we  can  understand  Just  how 
contradictory  our  foreign  and  food  policies 
are  today.  LSSHc' 

Too  few  Americans  realize  that  this  is  the 
way  it  is — or  that  the  media  doesn't  have 
any  more  notion  of  what  It's  all  about  than 
they  do.  If  Americans  are  to  regain  control 
over  food  prices,  they  first  have  to  become 
clued-in  on  what  is  going  on.  Once  they 
get  a  peek  at  the  cards,  they  then  have  to 
take  a  place  at  the  table  and  let  their  voices 
be  heard.  Otherwise,  we  can  look  forward  to 
nothing  more  than  continued  food  price 
Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  solely  a  matter  of 
economics  which  we  here  examine.  De- 
terminations as  to  the  extent  and  nature 
of  trade  in  commodities  and  goods  witli 
the  Soviet  Union  must  have  other  per- 
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spectives.  One  of  those  is  an  awareness 
that  foreign  assistance  allows  the  Soviets 
Ui  continue  to  divert  their  controlled  re- 
sources from  such  vital  aspects  of  the 
economy  as  food  production  and  other 
consumer  needs  to  heavy  industrial — 
which  then  competes  with  us  on  the 
world  market — or  arms  expansion — 
which  threatens  our  o-ati  national 
security. 

Alexandi'  Solzlienitsyn  addressed  him- 
self to  this  very  pohit  in  his  recent  ap- 
pearance before  the  AFL-CIO  at  the 
Americana  Hotel  in  New  Yorlc  City  last 
week.  He  commented  from  the  penetrat- 
ing comprehension  of  a  third-party,  out- 
sider observer  of  what  we  have  been 
doing: 

Our  whole  slave  latxjr  system  depeudii  on 
your  (ibe  UwS.'!>)  ecouomlc  assLstauce.  It  b> 
American  trade  that  allows  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomy to  concentrate  its  resources  ou  arma- 
ments and  preparations  for  war.  Remove  that 
trade,  and  the  Soviet  economy  -.vould  be  ob- 
liged to  devote  some  of  thotse  resourceH  to 
feeding  and  clothing  and  housing  the  Rus- 
sian people — something  this  (their)  socialist 
economy  has  never  been  able  to  do. 

Stop  sending  goods.  Let  them  stand  ou 
their  own  feet  and  see  what  happens. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dent's  way  is  the  hand-wringing  going  on 
among  several  of  his  advisers,  those  who  be- 
lieve controls  are  Intrinsically  bad  yet  who 
fear  that  the  absence  at  controls  will  have 
dine  effects.  These  vdlMs  are  telling  the 
President  that  if  controls  expire  on  August 
31  the  price  of  oil  products  will  rise  so 
sharply  that  the  economic  recovery  mider- 
way  will  be  al>orted.  another  inflationarv 
spiral  will  Ijc  Ignited,  the  general  public 
will  denounce  Mr.  Ford's  free-market  dog- 
matisni.  and  Congress  will  come  back  with  a 
controls  program  worse  than  before. 

Olveii  this  scenario,  which  a  number  ol 
o.l  company  executives  are  also  carrying 
aroiHid  In  their  head-s.  the  obvious  policy  to 
follow  is  one  of  gradual  decontrol,  letting 
that  40  percent  of  the  crude  market  that  is 
hxed  at  »5.25  a  barrel  ri.-<e  to  the  world  price 
over  two  or  three  years.  If  fed  the  price  in- 
crea.--es  a  little  at  a  time  instead  of  all  at 
onoe.  the  public  will  not  be  vulnerable  to 
a  demagogic  stampede  against  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

The  scare  scenario  Is  another  of  those 
utter  fantasies  that  occasionally  get  a  grip 
on  the  minds  of  suppoeedly  informed  people 
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his  plan  to  get 


should  do  Is  water  down 
Democratic  agreement. 

The  President  holds  all  the  cards.  The  latest 
Harris  survey  on  the  issue  even  shows  that 
by  46  percent  to  31  percent  Americans  /avoi- 
deregulation  of  oil  and  gas  produced  here 
He  should  send  up  a  tough  decontrol  plan 
one  the  controllers  in  Congress  would  love 
to  reject,  and  let  them  spend  their  f.;.mrner 
Vacations  wishing  thev  hadn't. 


\ 


RFPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  RE- 
VIEW LIQUID  METAL  FAST 
BREEDER  REACTOR 


HON. 


(Whatever  happened  to  the  ^^^^ollar^o^- /  SubcommiU^'"to^Re"v^;;:,^^^  National 

?j;  H  J  J.*ff '^7   Breeder  Reactor  Piogram.  I  have  the  fol- 


Whether  one  believes  we  should  stop 
trade  with  the  Soviets  altogether  or 
tighten  it  up,  I  think  in  light  of  this  we 
would  all  agree  that  we  should  be  much 
more  careful  in  how  we  go  about  it  and 
ceitainly  not  subsidize  it. 


DEBATE  ON  ANOTHER  MISLABELED 
ENERGY  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINUI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRiSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  IS.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  debate  on  another  mislabeled 
energy  bill.  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  veiy  pertinent  article 
which  appeared  In  the  July  11,  WaU 
Street  Journal. 

I  am  amazed  that  such  an  issue  that 
so  vitally  affects  all  Americans  is  the 
subject  of  such  a  complete  lack  of  eco- 
nomic understandii^g.  As  we  reduce  our 
dependence  on  Imported  oil,  we  must 
stimulate  experimental  development  of 
our  domestic  energy.  This  means  oil, 
natiu-al  gas,  coal,  nuclear  energy  and 
any  other  economically  feasible  element 
that  can  be  developed  as  an  energy 
source. 

The  American  free  enterprise  system 
has  produced  for  our  citizens  a  standard 
of  living  that  Is  the  envy  of  the  woiid. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  total  man- 
agerial economy  of  other  countries  to 
see  that  we  would  have  to  retreat  If  we 
C4>ted  for  state  control  of  oiu"  economic 
system. 

The  article  follows  9 
PsxsmufT  Foco's  Oit  OppoBTtTNrrY 

With  the  government's  authority  to  con- 
trol oU  prices  running  out  on  August  31 
and  Congress  running  out  on  a  month's 
vacation  beginning  August  1,  President  Pord 
haa  a  deUclous  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
controU  to  the  Immediate  benefit  of  the 
economy.  It's  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Ford 
c»n  faU  to  benefit  p<:rtltlcally  If  he  plays  the 
cards  he  holds  with  bold  confidence. 

The  only  problem  standing  In  the  Presl- 


lem  anyway?).  In  fact,  the  price  oi  gasoime' 
is  more  likely  to  faU  than  to  rLse  after  de/ 
control.  The  scenario  rests  on  the  observa- 
tion that  with  decontrol  the  price  of  "{fld' 
domestic  crude  would  leap  from  $5.25  a  bar- 
rel to  $13,  the  world  price  plus  the  $2  tariff— 
and  on  the  hallucination  that  retail  prices 
would  behave  more  or  less  in  proportion. 

To  begin  with,  since  controlled  oil  is  onlv 
40  percent  of  the  total,  the  current  aver- 
age price  of  crude  Is  about  $10.  Beyond  that, 
the  price  of  crude  is  a  relatively  minor  com- 
ponent of  the  retail  cobc  of  gasoline;  a  $1- 
a-barrel  increase  in  crude  costs  means  a  2.5- 
cents-a-gallon  increase  in  gasoline  prices. 
So,  If  the  total  increase  is  passed  on,  lifting 
the  average  price  of  crude  to  $13  would  mean 
an  increase  of  7.5  cents  at  the  gasoline  pump, 
(or  2,5  cents  if  the  President  simultaneously 
lifted  the  tariff).  We  doubt  that  this  increase 
would  set  off  riots  even  in  Senator  Jackson's 
offices  and  It  Is  the  most  pessimistic  possible 
prediction.  An  increase  of  7.5  cents  Is  the 
upper  Ihnit,  the  mazimiun. 

Actually,  anyone  who  believes  elementary 
economics  ought  to  predict  that  decontrol 
would  leave  the  price  of  gasoline  totally  un- 
changed. Elementary  economics  teaches  that 
prices  are  set  at  the  margin.  What  matters  Is 
not  the  last  additional  barrel  necessary  for 
supply  to  equal  demand.  Of  course,"  the 
marginal  barrel  of  oil  la  now  imported  at  a 
cost  of  $13.  Decontrol  would  not  change  tteis 
marginal  cost,  and  therefore  wotild  not 
change  the  price  of  gasoline. 

What  would  Instead  happen  would  be  a  re- 
distribution of  benefits  within  the  oU  indus- 
try. Those  participants  now  benefitting  from 
the  vagaries  of  the  federal  allocation  program 
would  lose  their  goodies,  whUe  the  actual 
producers  of  domestic  crude  would  gain.  The 
removal  of  controls  would  allow  the  system  to 
operate  more  efficiently,  thus  tending  to  re- 
duce prices.  The  extent  of  this  tendency  Is 
not  measurable,  but  at  least  U  is  no  baUu- 
clnatlon. 

Tlie  scare  scenario  seems  by  now  so  In- 
grained that  President  Ford  Is  calling  for  a 
gradual  decontrol  and  will  announce  his  plan 
soon,  which  either  the  Democratic  Senate 
or  Democratic  House  will  be  able  to  reject 
by  simple  majority  vote.  Because  liberals 
h»'e  enough  votes  to  do  so,  and  oppose  even 
gradual  decontrol,  chances  are  they  will  vote 
down  the  President's  plan  and  send  him  an 
extension  of  hte  authority  to  Impose  controls. 

We  find  ourselves  rooting  for  the  liberal 
Democrats,  because  once  they  have  turned 
down  the  President's  bill  he  will  be  free  to 
veto  the  extension  and  end  controls  once 
and  for  all.  He  can  then  assure  his  nervou"! 
advisers  that  any  problems  can  be  blamed 
on  the  Democrats'  refusal  to  go  along  with 
his  gradual  plan.  The  last  thing  Mr.  Ford 


MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    W.\SHINGT01f 

IN-   t  !IK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  m 
eonUnuatlon  of  my  practice  of  keeping 
this  body  Informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj-'s 

ogri 

lowing  report. 

During  the  period  Jime  28  through 
July  4,  1975,  the  subcommittee  conduct- 
ed an  onslte  review  of  the  British,  French, 
and  German  breeder  reactor  programs. 
I  was  pleased  that  Representatives  John 
B.  Anderson,  Frank  Horton,  and  An- 
drew J.  Hinshaw,  and  several  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  were  able  to 
accompany  me  on  this  trip.  The  subcom- 
mittee's impressions  of  the  Western 
European  breeder  reactor  program  as 
formulated  during  this  trip  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.MPBESSION3     OF     BREEDS     Re.\C10R     DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  THE  UNrTKD  KINGDOM,  FRANCE  AND 

West  Oerm.^ny  by  the  Joint  CoMMrrrEE 
ON  Atomic  Energy's  Sfbcommittee  to  Re- 
view THE  National  Breeder  Reactor  Pro- 
gram 

1.  The  Western  Eur(^)ean  nations  are 
unanimous  In  their  belief  that  current  energy 
sources  are  inadequate  for  future  needs,  that 
both  coal  and  uranium  must  be  utUized 
more  heavUy  than  lu  the  past,  and  that  a 
breeder  reactor  is  needed  to  make  optimal 
use  of  tiranliun  resoiurces.  The  Liquid  Metal 
Fast  Breeder  Reactor  (LMFBR)  has  been 
unanimously  selected  as  the  most  promteing 
breeder  concept  and  is  under  development 
by  all  the  Industrially  advanced  nations. 

2.  The  Western  Eiuxipean  nations  have 
forward  more  agressively  than  the  United 
States  in  committing  themselves  to  breeder 
demonstration  plant  construction  programs, 
and  have  been  substantially  successful  in  thl.s 
mission  oriented  approach.  They  have  em- 
phasized the  construction  of  prototype  (dem- 
onstration) plants  which  will  investigate 
the  entire  range  of  operating  conditions  us- 
ing existing  technology,  and  are  placing  ma- 
jor reliance  on  gaining  experience  with  those 
plants. 

For  future  reactor  projects,  such  as  the 


French  Super  Phenix  and  German  SNR-2 
Western  European  nations,  Including  Italy 
and  the  Benelux  countries,'  are  actively  co- 
operating on  the  governmental  and  indus- 
trial level.  8NR-2,  for  example,  wUl  be 
Jointly  funded  by  hidustries  in  Germany 
(RWE-5irr).  Italy  (ENEL-33'; )  and  France 
(EDF-18%). 

4.  Cost  overruns  trf  varying  magnitudes 
have  appeared  frequently  In  Western  Euro- 
pean breeder  programs.  Although  It  does 
not  appear  possible  to  make  a  direct  com- 
parison between  actual  costs  in  constant 
dollars  between  Western  European  breeder 
reactors  and  those  under  construction  or  on 
order  In  the  United  States,  It  wotUd  appear 
that  the  British  and  French,  having  esseu- 
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tlally  completed  their  plants  before  the  re- 
cent infiationary  spiral,  have  encountered 
smaller  overruns  and  have  enjoyed  much 
lower  total  program  costs  than  are  pro- 
jected for  the  United  States  and  German 
plants. 

5.  Funding  for  the  demonstration  plants 
in  the  Western  European  nations  is  almost 
totally  provided  by  their  Federal  govern- 
ments, although  varying  degrees  of  Industrial 
involvement  were  observed  in  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  new  programs. 

6.  Various  similarities  and  differences  in 
.ipproach  were  observed  in  the  countries 
visited,  such  as  hi  the  \ise  of  the  "tank" 
or  "loop"  type  reactor  system,  in  the  test- 
ing of  major  components  in  separate  farili- 
tles  vs.  obtaining  operating  experience  in 
plants,  and  in  the  .selection  of  fuel  re- 
processing locations  (on-site  vs.  oS-site). 
However,  none  of  the  countries  claimed  their 
breeder  technology  to  be  inherently  bi;tt?r 
thaxi  that  of  any  other  country. 

7.  Breeder  demonstration  plants  in  the 
UJC.  and  France  are  designed  to  operate  at 
conditions  more  stringent  than  are  believed 
necessary  for  commercial  plants.  For  the  next 
generation  of  plants,  certain  parameters  such 
as  the  operating  temperature  will  likely  be 
reduced. 

8.  Western  European  nations  estimate  that 
there  are  likely  to  be  10  million  tons  of  eco- 
nomically recoverable  uranium  lu  the  world, 

,  and  are  basing  their  breeder  plans  on  each 
nation  obtaining  a  "fair  share"  of  this  re- 
source. 

9.  The  Western  European  nations  con- 
sider Plutonium  to  be  a  national  asset.  The 

153  potential  hazards  of  plutonium  are  univer- 
r^sally   recognized,   and    operatifig   procedures 
^and  engineered  projective  systems  essentially 
the  same  as  those  in  place  in  the  U.S.  are 
employed   to   assure   safe   handling   of   plu- 
tonium. 

10.  The  Western  European  countries  are 
anxious  to  continue  and  expand  technical 
coopei-ation  and  hiformatlon  exchange  pro- 
grams with  the  U.S.  They  stated  satisfaction 
in  the  recently  increased  U.S.  interest  in  this 
area. 

11.  The  French  have  reported  extraordinary 
success  with  fuel  performance  in  Phenix  to 
date.  They  state  that  there  has  not  been  a 
single  fuel  pin  failure  among  the  20,000 
pins  irradiated  to  55,000  megawatt/days  per 
ton  in  Phenix  during  almost  one  year  of 
operation.  They  reported  a  high  thermal 
efficiency  (43%),  and  an  availability  factor 
of  77%,  Including  down  time  for  refueling. 

12.  When  panels  of  experts  in  European 
countries  (e.g..  Royal  Commissions)  are 
appointed  to  resolve  technical  matters  or 
other  points  of  public  or  governmental  con- 
troversary,  their  findings  ai'e  considered  to 
be  primary  Inputs  into  the  policy  making 
P'ocess,  and  are  generally  accepted  by  the 
public.  This  is  lu  marked  contrast  to  the 
U.S.  where  the  collective  work  of  experts  is 
sometimes  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  the 
findings  of  expert  panels  are  not  necessarily 
considered  by  some  as  the  most  effective 
basis  on  which  to  form  public  policy. 

13.  Western  European  experts  believe  that 
the  chain  of  events  that  must  be  hypothe- 
sized for  a  core  disruptive  accident  is  so 
remote  that  such  accidents  are  not  credible. 
Nevertheless,  the  reactors  in  these  countries 
are  constructed  with  the  capability  to  con- 
tain a  wide  range  of  such  non-credible  events. 

14.  Environmental  and  safety  issues  were 
found  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
development  plans  of  the  countries  visited. 
However,  the  degree  of  public  concern  ex- 
pressed in  each  country  varied,  as  did  the 
attention  to  particular  issues.  For  example, 
the  dominant  concern  in  Germany  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  disposal  of  waste  heat  from 
electric  generation,  both  fossil  and  nuclear. 
The  Germans  are,  therefore,  using  waste  heat 
from  reactors  to  heat  homes  and  offices  in 
the  vicinity  of  reactors.  It  is  expected  that  by 
1985  the  waste  heat  from  one  reactor  wUl  be 
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used  to  heat  a  town  in  this  fashion  as  a 
test  of  the  economic  and  societal  feasibility 
of  this  concept. 
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UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  LEARN 
FROM  BRITAIN'S  EXPERIENCE 
WITH    SOCIALIZED    MEDICINE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
advocate  a  sy.stem  of  nationalized  medi- 
cine for  the  United  States  tell  us  that 
the  socialized  medical  system  in  Great 
Britain  presents  a  model  which  we  would 
do  well  to  emulate. 

Recently,  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues attended  a  medical  meeting  in 
London.  One  of  those  who  addressed  our 
gi'oup  was  Dr.  Max  Gammon.  Dr.  Gam- 
mon has  been  involved  in  British  medi- 
cine for  more  than  10  years,  first  as  a 
hospital  director  in  the  National  Health 
Service  and  for  tlie  past  4  years  in  lead- 
ing a  team  in  the  development  of  pro- 
posals for  an  independent  ho."=pital  serv- 
ice. 

Dr.  Gammon,  viewing  the  British  ex- 
perience of  moie  than  25  years  of  social- 
ized medicine  conclude-  that: 

A  state-run  system  of  delivery  of  health 
care  should  be  rejected  a.s  damaging  to  the 
interests  of  the  patient,  the  doctor,  and  other 
workers  within  tlie  service. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  more 
than  500,000  people  m  Great  Britain  on 
waiting  lists  for  nonurgent  surgical  pro- 
cedures, such  as  hip  replacement  for 
arthritis,  varicose  vein  operations,  gall 
bladder  siu-gery — all  painful  but  not  usu- 
ally life-endangering  conditions.  More 
serious.  Dr.  Gammon  notes : 

Are  the  waiting  lists  for  major  procedures 
for  life-endangering  conditions.  The  Sunday 
Times  of  June  22  reports  the  case  of  a  54- 
year-old  woman  who  died  after  waiting  a 
year  for  a  heart  operation.  .  .  . 

Socialized  medicine  has  been  bad  for 
the  British  patient,  and  equally  bad  for 
the  morale  of  British  doctors.  Each  year 
more  than  400  doctors  leave  the  coun- 
try— the  product  of  about  four  of  Eng- 
land's medical  schools.  Many  of  Eng- 
land's hospitals  are  more  than  100  years 
old.  Dr.  Gammon  notes  that: 

The  amount  of  new  hospital  building 
undertaken  under  free  enterprise  In  the  25 
years  preceding  the  Inception  of  the  Health 
Service  In  1948  (including  6  years  of  war) 
exceeded  that  in  the  25  years  from  1948  to 
the  present  day  under  N.H.S. 

Dr.  Gammon  urges  a  retmri  to  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine  for  the  doctors 
and  patients  of  Great  Britain.  Before  we 
In  the  United  States  decide  to  abandon 
our  own  private  practice  of  medicine, 
and  replace  it  with  some  fonn  of  na- 
tional health  insurance,  which,  in  the 
long  rim.  Is  simply  a  euphemism  for  na- 
tionalized medicine — we  would  do  well  to 
carefully  consider  the  British  experience. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  ex- 
tracts from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Max  Gam- 
mon delivered  at  the  Tower  Hotel,  Lon- 
don, on  June  27.  1975,  and  insert  it  Into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 


United  States  Should  Learn  From  Britain's 
Experience  With  Social  Medicine 
No  country  in  the  world  today  is  exempt 
from  problems  in  the  financing  and  manage- 
ment of  the  delivery  of  medical  care.  I  am 
aware  of  the  problems  in  U.S_A.  but  I  am 
because  I  lack  direct  personal  experience  of 
American  medicine,  and  secondly  because  af- 
doubly  disqualified  to  discuss  them,  firstly 
ter  two  visits  to  U.S.A.  I  am  so  heavily  prejii- 
diced  in  favour  of  all  things  American  from 
Clam  Cliowder  in  Boston  to  Giradelli  ices  in 
the  Flower  City  and  rock  climbing  in 
Yosemlte  valley  that  I  could  not  be  relied  on 
lo  make  an  unbiased  analysis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  a  candidate 
for  the  "brain  drain".  My  family  are  de- 
scended from  Kentish  chiefs  and  so  we  have 
seen  this  country  come  through  some  rough 
times  in  the  past  and  I  certaUily  have  no 
intention  of  getting  out  now.  But  we  do  have 
a  massive  fight  on  our  hands  and  I  believe  tlie 
problems  in  our  National  Health  Service 
(N.H.S.)  epitomize  the  problems  In  the 
country  a.s  a  whole  and  the  way  we  solve  the 
one  will  t>e  the  way  we  solve  the  other. 

I  have  beca  involved  in  British  medicine 
for  just  over  10  years,  first  as  a  hospital  doc- 
tor ill  the  N.H.S.  and  then,  for  the  past  four 
years  I  have  led  a  team  in  the  development 
of  proposals  for  an  independent  hospital 
service. 

In  Britain  we  now  have  had  Just  over  25 
years  of  a  virtual  state  monopoly  in  medicine. 
Your  country  may  l>e  on  the  verge  of  em- 
barking on  the  development  of  a  state-run 
health  service,  and  I  suggest  that  it  could  be 
of  interest  to  you  to  know  why  many  of  us 
believe  that  It  is  essential  to  develop  an  in- 
dependent system  of  medical  care  in  Britain 
today. 

I  woiUd  like  to  begin  to  deal  with  this 
■question  by  stating  as  a  basic  premise  some- 
thing which  I  believe  should  be  acceptable 
to  protagonists  of  both  state-run  and  free 
enterprise  medical  systems,  namely  that  it  is 
desirable  that  essential  medical  care  should 
be  denied  to  no-one  by  reason  of  their  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  inability  to  pay,  and  as 
a  corollary  it  is  desirable  that  no-one  by 
reason  of  expense  incurred  in  recelviiig  such 
care  should  suffer  financial  degradation. 

Having  stated  this  basic  premise,  I  vould 
like  to  put  to  you  three  propositions: 

Firstly  that:  A  state-run  system  of  delivery 
of  health  care  should  be  rejected  as  damaging 
to  the  interests  of  the  patient,  the  doctor  and 
other  workers  within  the  service. 

Secondly  that :  Such  a  service  carries  wider 
political. implications  inimical  to  an  orderly 
economy  and  a  free  society. 

Thirdly  that:  Despite  manifest  difficulties 
the  best  hope  and  the  only  safe  way  of  pro- 
viding good  health  care  for  all  in  a  free 
society  lies  in  the  development  of  a  healthily 
competitive  but  compassionate  free  enter- 
prise system. 

I  will  deal  brlefiy  with  the  empirical  evi- 
dence for  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  a 
state-run  system  of  medical  care  because  1 
am  quite  sure  that  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  it  and  in  any  case,  no  matter  how  over- 
whelming, such  evidence  can  never  be  con- 
clusive. 

You  will  be  aware  I  expect  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  we  have  in  this  country  rather 
more  than  500.000  people  on  waiting  lists  for 
non-urgent  surgical  procedures,  such  as  hip 
replacements  for  arthritis,  varicose  vein  op- 
erations, gall  bladder  svirgery — all  of  them 
painful  conditions  but  not  life-endangering. 
These  people  will  wait  for  treatment  for  pe- 
riods ranging  from  several  months  to  several 
yeai's.  Those  of  you  who  have  undergone  sur- 
gery will  understand  the  meaning  of  this  In 
terms  of  individual  suffering  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

More  serious  are  the  waiting  lists  for  major 
procedures  for  life-endangering  conditions. 
The  Sunday  limes  of  June  22nd  reports  the 
case  of  a  54-year-o)d  woman,  "a  priority  pa- 


tleut"  who  dl«d  aft«r  waiting  a  year  for  a 
:  heart  operation  at  the  University  Hospital 
or  Wales.  During  that  period  this  patient 
hiid  her  operation  cancelled  no  lesa  than 
throe  times.  She  eventually  died  at  home  and 
from  the  description  given  In  the  newspaper 
her  end  must  have  been  hastened  and  tor- 
mented by  an  acute  anxiety  state. 

Turning  from  patients  to  stair,  deteriora- 
tion in  morale  In  the  N.H3.  has  reached  the 
stage  at  which  earUer  this  year  doctors  In 
xhi-i  country  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
engaging  In  Industrial  action.  According  to 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security 
sratistics  over  400  doctors  leave  this  country 
each  year  never  to  return — the  product  of 
about  four  of  our  medical  schooL?.  33  percent 
of  all  hospital  medical  posts  are  lilled  by 
overseas  doctors,  the  best  of  whom  regard 
this  country  as  a  .staging  poet  en  route  for 
North  America. 

Turning  from  people  to  buildings,  many 
of  our  hospitals  are  over  100  years  old— «(Hi- 
verted  workhouses.  The  ammmt  of  new  hos- 
pital building  tindertaken  under  free  enter- 
prise In  the  25  years  preceding  the  Inception 
of  the  Health  Service  in  1948  (which  in- 
cluded 8  years  of  war)  exceeded  that  in  the 
25  years  from  1948  to  the  present  day  under 
the  N.H.S. 

Protagonists  of  socialized  medicine  will 
say  that  this  proves  nothing.  All  that  Is 
needed  is  a  little  more  money  and  some 
minor  modifications  to  the  basic  structure. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  this  argument  should 
b«  rejected;  the  problem  U  inherent  in  the 
basic  pblloaophy. 

I  would  now  therefore  like  to  turn  to  the 
theoretical  basis  of  the  case.  In  essence,  in 
arguing  for  delivery  of  medical  care  by  the 
state  MB  opposed  to  the  free  enterprise  unit, 
■we  are  accepting  one  or  both  of  two  basic 
assumptions: 

(I)  That  the  state  is  capable  of  creating 
resources  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  gener- 
ated by  individuals.  In  the  short  term  of 
course  it  can;  the  state  has  better  credit  fa- 
cilities than  the  Individual  or  private  enter- 
prise  firm  and  can  operate  the  money-print- 
ing press.  But  in  the  longer  term  reality 
catches  up,  and  in  this  country  we  have 
reached  the  icmger  term.  We  are  touching 
here  on  the  delusion  which  Ilee  at  the  root 
of  the  inflationary  disease. 

If  we  reject  this  first  assumption  as  we 
must,  but  we  still  question  the  ability  or 
fitness  of  free  enterprise  to  deliver  compre- 
hensive medical  care,  then  we  are  accepting 
a  second  assumption,  and  that  is 

(3)  That  the  state  is  better  able  to  manage 
the  personal  resources  and  deliver  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Individual  than  he  is 
himself:  this  Is  the  central  thesis  of  state 
socialism. 

I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true.  We  certainly 
do  not  have  the  time  this  afternoon  to  go 
into  this  ftindamental  argument,  but  even  if 
it  were  true,  I  believe  that  the  implications 
of  a  state  monopoly  in  medicine  are  so 
malignant  that  it  should  be  totally  rejected. 
Alreadj  In  this  country  we  are  feeling 
the  tightening  of  the  bonds.  A  recent  direc- 
tive from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Security  has  Instructed  all  hospital 
boards  in  this  country  not  to  employ  doctors 
who  are  not  prepared  to  perform  or  sanction 
abortions.  Thus  the  state  with  virtual  mo- 
nopoly po««rs  la  Impoalng  conditions  such 
that  a  doctor  may  have  to  choose  between  the 
practice  of  hU  chosen  profession  in  his  own 
country  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  conscience. 
Under  such  circumstances  both  history  and 
logic  show  that  most  of  the  best  will  go  and 
the  remainder  wUl  be  coerced,  for  how  many 
can  resist  a  state  monopoly  when  their  live- 
lihood U  at  stake? 

But  perhafM  even  more  serious  is  the  subtle 
erosion  of  standards  affecting  even  those  who 
are  fighUng  to  Improve  the  service.  This  Is 
weU  iUuatrated  by  the  following  quototlon 
from  a  leading  article  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  at  2and  March  ot  this  year.  Refer- 
ring to  a  decline  in  private  private  In  this 
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country  10  years  or  so  ago  the  leading  article 
stated  that  "Private  practice  remained  what 
it  ought  to  be,  an  expensive  luxury  for  those 
for  whom  time  Is  money,  or  for  whom  indi- 
vidual attention  is  worth  the  cost." 

The  case  history  of  the  54-ye8r-old  heart 
patient  mentioned  earlier  bears  witness  to 
what  happens  when  indlvidtial  attention  is 
replaced  by  state  care — when  the  state  care.s, 
nobody  cares. 

You  are  all  well  able  to  extrapolate  from 
here.  B\it  I  would  recommend  you  to  read 
an  article  on  page  12  of  today's  "Times" 
(27th  June  1975)  on  psychiatric  practice  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  don't  say  It  can't  hap- 
pen here,  or  In  U.S.A.  People  as  basically  not 
so  very  dlfl'erent  the  world  over,  btit  systems 
are. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Here  we  come  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  I  believe  that  here 
we  have  the  challenge  of  the  last  part  of  the 
20th  century. 

How  do  we  co-operate  without  destroying 
our  individuality? 

How  do  we  care  without  tyrannlzhig? 

How  do  v.'c  meet  and  overcome  the  momen- 
tum towards  collectlvist  socialism? 

We  have  to  find  a  new  dynamic  and  here  I 
believe  that  Britain  has  a  major  part  to  play. 
We  are  perhaps  further  down  the  repressive 
road  of  state  socialism  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  free  world.  We  almost  certainly 
will  travel  a  little  further  down  it  before  we 
turn,  but  I  believe  that  we  will  turn  and  that 
we  will  lead  the  way  out. 

It  is  going  to  be  the  struggle  of  our  lives, 
requiring  all  our  fortitude  and  all  our  skill 
and  something  more.  I  would  like  to  leave 
you  with  some  words  of  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr. 
Jakoboviis  with  which  I  as  a  Christian,  a 
doctor  and  a  student  of  history  profoundly 
agree.  Dr.  Jakobovits  said:  "If  there  is  one 
cardinal  lesson  to  be  taught  by  our  history, 
it  is  that  our  physical  viability  depends  on 
o\ir  spiritual  strength  rather  than  the-«ther 
way  round." 

Let  tis  get  our  priorities  right  and  then, 
suggest,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  facing 
reality.  Let  us  face  it  fearlessly  and  with  com- 
passion. 


July  17  y  1971 
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OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  reepoiise 
to  the  frightening  rise  in  the  incidence  of 
rape  in  this  country,  and  the  urgent  need 
to  develop  more  humane  methods  of  as- 
sisting victims  of  rape,  I  have  introduced 
the  Rape  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
health  revenue-sharing  bill  recently 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Because  of  my  continuing  Interest  in 
rape  prevention  efforts,  I  was  very  much 
encouraged  by  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  July  14  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  enUUed  "Rape  Victims'  Plight 
Gets  Wide  Attention  from  Police, 
Courts." 

In  that  article,  which  follows,  the  au- 
thor details  the  nationwide  effort  to  in- 
crease sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  rape 
victims,  and  to  pursue  the  most  effective 
methods  of  obtaining  rape  convictions. 
My  own  county  of  Allegheny,  which  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  has  created 
a  special  rape  team  comprised  of  male 
detectives,  female  investigators,  and  two 
assistant  district  attorneys,  which  has 
been  credited  with  increasing  rape  con- 


victions from  20  percent  to  almost  90 
percent  in  a  single  year. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  alarming  incidence  of  rape  na- 
tionwide, I  am  encouraged  by  reports 
that  medical  and  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel are  improving  their  methods  of 
rape  prevention,  of  dealing  with  rape  vic- 
tims, and  of  effective  prosecution  of  rap- 
ists in  our  courts  of  law.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  14 
1975] 

R.»i'L  VicriMs'  Plight  Gets  Widk  Atten- 
tion From  Police,  Courts 
(By  Janice  C.  Simpson) 

S\x  Francisco. — Kate  Jackson,  a  29-yeRr- 
old  ottice  manager  for  an  accounting  firm, 
lives  alone  here.  One  morning  recently,  a  man 
crawled  through  a  window  in  her  apartment, 
warned  that  he  had  a  knife  and  raped  her! 

Rape  is  an  astonishingly  commonplace 
crime,  most  experts  agree.  Kate  Jackson 
(that's  not  her  real  name)  was  one  of  more 
than  50.000  reported  cases  last  year.  But  if 
all  victims  reported  the  crime,  criminologists 
say.  she  would  likely  be  one  of  perhaps 
500.000  cases. 

Kate  Jackson's  reaction  to  the  rape  was 
commonplace,  too.  She  was  hesitant  to  call 
the  police,  having  found  them  unsympathet- 
ic when  they  investigated  a  robbery  of  a 
store  she  once  owned.  But  her  anger  eventu- 
ally overcame  her  reluctance. 

Now  she  Is  glad  that  she  reported  the 
rape.  Three  officers  arrived  quickly,  urged 
her  to  relax  and  took  the  time  to  drink  cof- 
fee and  make  small  talk  with  her.  Then  they 
questioned  her  gently  about  the  attack  and 
drove  her  to  a  hospital  so  that  proper  ecl« 
dence  could  be  obtained.  "They  were  belflg**— ^ 
human  beings  for  a  change,"  she  recalls. 

WOMAN   AS    VICTIM 

That  change  Is  obvious  across  the  nation. 
Early  in  the  19703,  feminist  groups  com- 
plained of  a  lack  of  sensitive  support  given 
rape  victims  by  medical  and  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  They  pointed  to  many  in- 
stances where  rape  victims,  already  fright- 
ened and  humiliated,  faced  indifference  or 
ridicule  from  officials  investigating  their 
cases.  The  women's  groups  set  up  telephone 
hot  lines  and  crisis  centers  to  provide  raped 
women  with  emotional  support  and  counsel- 
ing. 

Their  message  hasn't  been  lost  on  public 
officials.  In  the  past  year  or  so,  thousands  of 
rape  victims  have  encountered  a  more  sen- 
sitive response  than  they  might  have  found 
earlier  on  the  part  of  police  officers,  hospi- 
tal attendants,  prosecuting  attorneys  and, 
perhaps  more  Important,  state  legislators. 

A  major  impetus  for  action  has  been  what 
appears  to  be  a  dramatic  nationwide  Increase 
in  rape.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
estimates  that  in  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  61,000  forcible 
rapes  were  reporte^flbmpared  with  21J250  in 
1964.  Preliminary  1974  reports  indicate  a  9% 
increase  last  year.  Part  of  the  Increase  is 
probably  a  result  of  women's  growing  will- 
ingness to  report  rapes.  But  experts  believe  it 
also  reflects  an  actual  rise  in  the  incidence  of 
rape.  An  FBI  spokesman  says  rape  is  "prob- 
ably the  most  underreported  crime  in  the 
cotmtry."  Many  criminologists  flgiu*  that 
there  are  upwards  of  10  rapes  tor  every  one 
that  appears  on  police  blotters. 
Pear   In   the   Nicht 

The  aftershock  of  rage,  fear  and  shame 
that  seizes  most  victims  la  the  major  reasons 
so  few  rapes  are  reported.  The  trauma 
doesn't  disappear  quickly,  and  It  can  some- 
times build  as  time  goes  by,  as  Kate  Jack- 
sou  discovered.  The  morning  after  her  attack 
she  went  to  work.  Tlvat  night,  she  refused 
friends'  Invitations  to  stay  with  them  and 
remained  in  her  house  alone.  But  Miss  Jack- 
sun,   an   imusually   strong   person,    admits, 
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"You  think  you're  all  right  and  then  find 
that  you're  not."  Ten  days  after  the  attack. 
Miss  Jackson  says  she  "broke  down  terribly." 
and  although  she  continually  reassures 
friends  that  she  is  over  the  shock,  she  also 
notes  that  lately  she  has  begun  to  stutter.  "I 
'lever  stuttered  In  my  life,"  she  says.  Weeks 
utter  tlie  attack,  she  still  keeps  the  kitchen 
light  on  all  night.  Her  attacker  is  still  at 
iarge,  and  Miss  Jackson  often  wonders  if  he 
is  outside,  peering  through  her  window, 
.v.>iting  for  her  to  go  to  bed.  So  far,  she  has 
resisted  the  temptation  to  move.  "I'm  not 
about  to,  dammit,"  she  says. 

The  new  effort  to  reduce  rape  and  mini- 
mize its  emotional  Impact  takes  many  forms. 
In  New  York  City,  for  example,  a  Mayor's 
Task  Force  on  Rape,  formed  in  1973,  helped 
establlsb  four  special  sex-crime  squads.  The 
.<quads  work  with  the  city's  sex-crime  anal- 
ysis unit,  a  center  equipped  with  the  latest 
in  technological  crime-detection  equipment 
and  staffed  largely  with  female  officers  who 
are  on  call  24  hotu-s  a  day  to  interview 
victims. 

Other  police  departments,  some  with 
help  from  local  women's  groups  and  other 
concerned  citizens,  are  rewriting  rape-ln- 
vestlgatlou  guldeUnes  and  are  holding  spe- 
cial "sensitivity-training"  sessions  for 
everyone  from  the  cop  on  the  beat  to  the 
head  of  the  sex-crimes  or  morals  detail. 
They  are  assigning  more  women  officers  to 
these  details  and  are  forming  special  rape 
squads,  upgrading  Investigation  techniques 
and  trying  to  establish  better  images  within 
their  communities.  A  few  police  academies. 
Including  those  In  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, now  offer  special  training  In  rape  In- 
vestigation in  their  curriculum. 

convictions   are   RARE 

•  There's  no  doubt  about  it,  the  stereotyp- 
ing attitudes  ere  changing  and  we've  come 
a  long  way."  says  Sgt.  Romero  Yumul.  head 
of  the  Seattle  police  department's  morals 
detail.  Recently,  his  unit  requested  a  new 
interviewing  room.  The  present  space, 
which  houses  the  homicide,  robbery  and 
morals  details,  "leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired," 
he  explains.  He  is  hoping  for  a  brightly 
painted  room,  complete  with  couches,  coffee 
and  women's  magazines. 

Officer  Mike  Qermann,  a  tialning  officer 
at  the  Seattle  Police  Academy,  says  that 
seemingly  callous  attitudes  dUplayed  to- 
ward rape  victims  by  policemen  are  "not  a 
matter  of  Intentional  cruelty."  Rather,  he 
says,  they  have  In  the  past  Jtist  treated  sex 
crimes  like  any  other,  abruptly  questioning 
a  victim  nbout  Intimate  details  of  the 
attack,  without  considering  the  trauma  she 
had  undergone  or  making  an  effort  to  put 
her  at  ease.  Officer  Germann  says  that  he 
now  stresses  the  victim's  feelings  lu  his 
classes  on  Investigating  sexual  assault. 

Kate  Jackson's  positive  experience  with 
the  police  hasn't  aUayed  aU  her  fears  about 
workhig  within  the  system.  She  worries 
about  the  ordeal  of  a  trial,  shotUd  her  assaU- 
aut  beSrrested.  Indeed,  rape  cases  are  no- 
torioipr  for  their  conviction  difficulty.  Many 
attonieys,  shying  away  from  all  but  the 
easiest  stranger-attacks-vlrgin-ln-front-of- 
lO-witueaaes  cases,  have  offered  rape  vic- 
tims little  encouragement.  Overworked 
prosecutors  "don't  like  to  try  cases  that 
cant  be  won  easUy."  contends  Margaret 
Oates.  director  of  the  Center  for  Women's 
Policy  Studies,  a  Washington,  D.C.-baaed 
^:roup  that  conducts  research  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  legal  status  of  women. 

1  here  is  strong  evidence,  how  ever,  that  the 
"fw  attention  rape  cases  are  getting  from 
law-enforcement  agencies  is  makhig  them 
«asier  to  prosecute.  A  year  ago,  Pennayl- 
aiuas,..Anegheny  County,  which  Includes 
"jiii^euigh,  had  only  a  20',  conviction  rate 
-^'  rape  cases.  Nine  months  after  District 
Vuorney  John  J.  Hlcktou  created  a  special 
'•")e  and  child-abuse  team  of  three  male  de- 

'.'^'iyff'f*^  .'*"**'*'  Investigators  and  two 
■,'^  dlstilct  attorneys,   the  convK-tlon 

'•"•jumped  to  almost  9C,.  . 
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To  help  build  as  strong  a  case  as  poi^ibie, 
many  prosecuting  offices  are  «nphasizing 
good  relatlonahlps  with  the  victim.  They  ex- 
plain to  her  bo>w  a  case  is  tried  and  why 
certain  embarrassing  questions  must  b« 
asked.  They  also  work  with  families  to  help 
them  cope  with  both  tlie  rape  and  the  added 
bvuxleu  of  a  public  trial.  In  some  cities,  in- 
cluding Denver,  prosecutors  have  begun  to 
consiUt  psychiatrists  and  psychtrfoglsLs  for 
assistance  In  electing  'victim-sensitive' 
Jurors. 

In  spite  of  progress  In  the  courts,  prose- 
cutors say  they  can  only  move  as  far  as  the 
law  allows  them.  Now.  lu  everj-  part  of  the 
nation,  legislatiu-es  are  changing  sexual  stat- 
utes to  make  prosecution  of  rapists  easier 
to  make  public  agencies  more  sensitive  to 
the  plight  of  victims. 

In  Michigan,  for  example,  a  year-long  ef- 
fort supported  by  over  3,000  women  and  men 
re-iiulted  In  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive 
criminal  sexual-conduct  statute.  The  new 
law  widens  the  definition  of  force  In  rape 
cases  to  Include  threat  of  force.  It  also  for- 
bids as  Irrelevant  at  a  trial  any  reference  to 
a  victim's  past  sexual  experience. 

Michigan's  law,  effective  this  year,  "puts 
Uie  burden  of  proof  on  the  defense, "  says 
Jan  BenDor,  a  representative  of  the  Michi- 
gan Women's  Task  Force,  which  led  the 
fight  for  the  law.  State  Sen.  Daniel  Cooper, 
a  Democrat  from  Oakland  County  and  one 
of  the  four  senators  who  voted  against  the 
final  statute,  worries  about  Its  constitution- 
ality. A  recognized  liberal.  Sen.  Cooper  was 
one  of  the  bill's  original  supporters.  But  he 
.•says  he  always  felt  uneasy  about  the  law's 
blanket  prohibition  of  any  reference  to  the 
victim's  past  sexual  history.  "I  understand 
that  the  loopholes  have  been  abused  In  the 
pa-st."  he  says,  "but  now  I  think  It's  going 
loo  far  the  other  way." 

EXIT  "LORD  UAIX" 

Many  oUier  state  legislatures  are  acting 
to  abolish  references  to  a  woman's  prior 
sexual  experience  at  a  rape  trial.  California 
and  New  York  recenUy  enacted  such  laws, 
and  action  is  pending  in  Hawaii,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Delaware  and  Kansa.s. 

Meanwhile,  Alaska  legislators  are  cou- 
i  idering  a  bill  to  require  the  assignment  of 
women  officers  to  rape  details  and  to  make 
rape  "sensitivity  training"  a  mandatory 
part  of  police  education.  A  utmiber  of  states, 
including  Colorado,  are  considering  abolL'>h- 
lug  what  Is  known  as  the  "Lord  Hale"  state- 
ment— a  compulsory  warning  to  the  Jury  by 
a  Judge  that  rape  is  a  charge  "easUy  made 
and  once  made,  difficult  to  defend."  Such  a 
statement,  of  course,  tends  to  make  convic- 
tion more  difficult.  (Lord  Hale  was  an  18th 
Century  English  barrister  who  successfully 
defended  a  53-year-old  man  charged  with 
the  rape  of  a  14-year-old.  He  proved  the  man 
was  medically  incapable  of  the  crime,  and 
his  closing  words  to  the  Jury  have  become 
enshrined  in  some  state  criminal  codes.) 

Other  states  are  mulling  measures  that 
would  broaden  the  definition  of  rape.  lu 
eight  sutes.  including  Texas  and  Florida, 
women's  groups  are  focusing  their  attack  ou 
the  last  remaining  statutes  that  require  a 
woman  to  prove  rape  through  either  a  cor- 
roborating witness  or  evidence  of  a  struggle, 
such  as  torn  clothing. 

woudKo  IN  Concert 

Hospitals  and  medical  centers,  too.  arc 
responding  to  the  rape  problem.  Major  hos- 
pitals In  Philadelphia,  Louisville.  Denver  and 
Washington.  D.C.,  give  free  care  to  rape  vic- 
tims regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital  and  Boston  College  School 
of  Nursing  offer  a  Joint  program  in  which  25 
nurses  have  been  trained  to  guide  rape  vic- 
tims through  the  medical  examination  and 
to  give  them  emotional  support.  The  nurses 
make  follow-up  calls  after  the  iniUal  hospital 
visit  and  sometimes  even  sit  ilirough  the 
trial  with  the  victim. 

Such  progress  is  encouraging  but  many 
pi'op!e  concerned  with  rape  urge  a  coordl- 
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Dated  aiiuck  on  the  problem.  It »  not  terri- 
bly useful  for  the  police  to  be  kind  and  con- 
flderate  and  then  have  the  victim  abused  ai 
the  hospital."  says  Miss  Gates  of  the  Center 
for  Women's  PtAlcy  Studies.  She  advocaU\s 
a  coalition  in  which  all  public  and  priv.»te 
agencies  work  together.  One  such  effort  i.s 
Seattle's  Rape   Redaction  Project. 

For  over  a  ye.ar  and  a  half,  Seafle  police 
the  King  County  Prosecutor's  office.  H»r>>or- 
vlew  Medical  Center  and  Rape  Relief  n 
YWC.\-spou!!ored  crisis  center,  have  worked 
together  to  provide  a  network  of  continuon- 
care  for  the  city's  rape  victims.  David  Boer- 
ner,  the  county's  chief  criminal  deputv 
prosecutor,  emphasizes  the  value  of  person- 
al exchange  between  the  agencies.  The  proj- 
ect '•took  the  pressure  off  us  from  doing  it 
alone  and  when  there's  a  problem,  we  can  :  11 
talk  It  out, "  he  says. 

Mr.  Boemer's  office  and  Sgt.  Yumul's  unir 
have  worked  with  social  workers  in  the  sex- 
ual assault  center  at  Harborview  to  develop 
simple  forms  for  doctors  to  fill  out  as  thev 
examine  rape  vlcthns.  The  social  workers 
help  train  the  lay  counselors  at  Rape  Relie: 
Police  officers  routinely  ask  victims  if  they 
would  like  to  talk  to  someone  from  Rape  Re- 
lief. And  Rape  Relief  feeds  police  Informa- 
tion about  rapes  that  women  don't  wish  to 
report  personally.  The  reports  are  anony- 
mous and  can't  be  used  as  evidence,  but  they 
can  help  police  to  track  down  multiple' 
rapist.s. 

As  public  agencies  grow  more  sensitive  to 
rape  victims,  the  crisis  centers — the  cata- 
lysts for  much  of  the  current  actlvltj- — an 
expanding  their  own  services.  Centers  are 
actively  recriUtlng  volunteers  from  PTAs  and 
Junior  Leagues  In  an  effort  to  reassure 
women  formerly  frightened  away  by  the 
strong  feminist  Image  most  centers  pro- 
jected. Others  are  making  an  effort  to  reach 
minority  women,  who  are  often  the  mo.'^t  re- 
luctant to  report  rtq)es. 

Some  groups  now  Include  men  because 
they  have  found  that  a  sensitive  man  can 
comfort  some  victims.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
local  center  spawned  a  new  group,  Men  Or- 
ganized Against  Rape.  It  nms  what  is  prob- 
ably the  first  hot-line  phone  service  to  cotm- 
sel  huslMinds,  father?  and  boyfriends  of  mpe 
victims. 


FEDERAL  OVERREGDLATION  OF 
NATION'S  BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  Federal 
ovcrregulation  is  an  increasing  threat  to 
our  Nation's  businessmen.  More  and 
more  of  the  vital  decisionmaking  power 
is  shifting  from  business  management  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureaucrats. 

No  longer  does  management  have  con- 
trol over  many  facets  of  the  business. 
Federal  agencies  such  as  OSHA,  EPA. 
EEOC,  CPSC,  all  issue  reams  of  regula- 
tions that  affect  the  basic  operation  and 
profitability  of  the  enterprise. 

All  too  often  these  regulations  ai'e  is- 
sued without  regard  to  cost.  An  expendi- 
ture of  thousands  of  dollars  may  be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  whim  of  some  bu- 
reaucratic agency.  Although  businessmen 
have  a  vital  stake  in  profit  and  loss  they 
are  losing  the  freedom  to  make  the  profit 
and  lobs  decisions.  Tliis  can  only  lead  to 
economic  disaster. 

Following  is  an  excellent  article  on  the 
Federal  overi-egulatlon  problem,  which 
appeared  In  the  June  i^ue  of  Nation's 
Busines<;: 
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Wbers  OnMBXCvuinotf  Can  Lead 

(An  Intcrrlew  with  Dr.  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaiun) 
CoTenunant  pow*r  to  control  and  influ* 
euce  the  dacLsions  of  bvislness  threatens  tlM 
very  existence  of  many  business  firms  and 
U\e  financial  health  of  many  thousands 
more. 

Washington,  warns  Dr.  Murray  L.  Welden- 
baiim,  a  former  government  official  himself, 
iH  snatching  much  of  the  vital  declslon-mak- 
lug  power  away  from  businessmen  and  hand- 
ing It  over  to  a  growing  federal  bureaucracy. 
The  result,  he  says,  is  a  revolutionary  change 
lu  our  national  economic  system. 

The  big  problem,  he  points  out,  is  that 
more  and  more  of  the  decisions  of  business 
management  that  affect  profit  and  loss  are 
being  ctmtrolled  and  influenced  by  govern* 
ment  agencies  which  are  Insulated  from  the 
pressures  of  management  responsibility. 
Buslnasamen  who  are  responsible  for  profit 
and  loss  no  longer  have  fuU  freedom  to 
make  the  ptt^t-and-Ioss  decisions 

Dr.  Weldenbaum,  a  distinguished  econo- 
mist and  author,  is  an  expert  on  government 
and  Its  impact  on  the  economy.  That  is  the 
theme  of  his  recent  book,  "Government- 
Mandated  Price  Increases,"  a  study  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research. 

Because  of  his  expertise,  Dr.  Weldenbaum 
was  asked  to  elaborate  on  what  he  calls  "the 
second  managerial  revolution."  In  this  Inter- 
view with  Nation's  Business,  he  says  there 
has  been  not  merely  a  loss  of  managerial 
freedom,  but  an  enormous  cost  to  the  public. 
Unless  the  nation  changes  course,  be  adds, 
our  economic  system  is  tlireatened  with  stag- 
nation and  continuous  high  inflation. 


7»  business  in  the  Vniled  States  facing 
a  threat  it  never  faced  before? 

Tcs,  this  country  is  going  through  a  sec- 
ond managerial  revolution.  The  first  occurred 
many  years  ago,  with  the  divorce  of  cor- 
porate ownership  from  management.  That 
revolution  involved  the  rise  of  professional 
managers,  as  distinct  from  owners. 

This  new  revolution  Is  f.ir  more  subtle. 
It  Involves  the  shift  of  decision-making  from 
managers,  who  represent  the  .shareholders,  to 
a  cadre  of  goveriunent  officials,  government 
inspectors,  government  regtilators. 

Increasingly,  the  power  to  make  business 
decisions  Is  being  taken  away  from  manage- 
ment and  assumed  by  government.  The  prob- 
lem la  that  these  government  ofUclals  and 
sovgrnment  agencies  are  not  re.sponslve  to 
the  pressures  of  profit  and  loss  and,  though 
their  decisions  affect  management,  they  have 
no  management  responsibility. 

//»  what  area."  do  their  di-eision.i  affrct 
vianagement? 

How  you  hire  people,  what  products  you 
make,  how  you  go  about  making  them,  per- 
sonnel practices,  prodiiction  methods,  mar- 
keting, financing.  Tliere  isn't  much,  in  terms 
of  company  decision-making,  that  isn't 
closely  controlled  or  influenced  by  one  or 
more  federal  agencies.  And  sometimes  the 
I'ontrol  of  one  agency  conflicts  with  the  con- 
trol of  another. 

Since  the  1960's,  there  has  been  a  nu»s.sive 
expansion,  not  only  in  the  number  of  laws, 
but  In  the  areas  of  busine.=:s  under  govern- 
ment's thumb. 

Some  of  this  Is  very  costly,  not  only  to 
btisiness,  but  to  the  public  as  well. 

The  Increase  In  the  cost  of  producing  con- 
sumer goods  U  the  ultimate  burden  im- 
posed by  gover|»Hieat  regulation  of  business. 

so  THIS  IB  PAKT  OP  THE  REVOI.17TTON  TOTT 
MENTIONED.  WHAT  ARE  SOME  0»>  THE  OTHER 
VITAL   BUSINESS    AXEAS   IT    AWiiTCTS? 

It  Is  most  iH)parent,  perhaps.  In  indu^itrles 
like  transportation,  where  Uterally  vou  cant 
go  Into  business  until  government  gives  Its 
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approval.  Tou  can't  even  get  started,  \mless 
government  gives  you  the  go-ahead. 

That  applies  to  ccHumunications — radio, 
television,  cable  TV,  microwave  transmis- 
sion— as  well  as  trucking,  for  example. 
But  it  goes  beyond  that,  doesn't  it? 
Tes.  Obviously,  you  can't  build  a  factory  if 
it  violates  the  standards  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  You  have  to  make 
sure,  of  course,  that  In  cleaning  up  air  pol- 
lution you  don't  generate  water  pollution. 

That's  an  example  of  a  growing  problem. 
There  is  s\ich  a  proliferation  of  government 
regulations  that.  In  trying  to  obey  one,  you 
nm  afoul  of  another. 

For  example,  to  desulfurlze  coal — and  re- 
duce air  pollution — requires  a  combination 
with  lime.  But  when  you  do  that,  you  gen- 
erate large  quantutes  of  solid  waste,  calcium 
sulfate.  And  disposing  of  calcium  sulfate 
creates  water  pollution  problems. 
Let  me  give  you  another  example. 
Federal  food  standards  require  meat-pack- 
ing plants  to  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 
Surfaces  that  are  easiest  to  clean  are  usually 
tile  or  stainless  steel. 

But  tile  and  stainless  steel  are  highly  re- 
flective of  noise  and  don't  always  meet  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
standards. 

more  is  involved  than  the  environment 
and  health,  isn't  it* 

Just  go  through  the  major  departments  of 
any  company. 

Let's  take  the  personnel  department.  It's 
quite  clear  that  before  you  can  hire  anyone, 
you  have  to  make  sure  you  follow  the  rules 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
miEslon. 

Certainly,  once  people  are  hired,  you  have 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  wage  and 
fconr  law. 

If  you  have  landed  a  federal  contract,  you 
have  to  file  an  affirmative  action  program. 
AIno,  you  will  have  to  make  sure  you  comply 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  or  the  Walsh - 
Healey  Act. 

In  all  cases,  you  must  make  sure  you  don't 
violate  the  rules  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  And  sometimes 
those  rules  get  In  the  way  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

For  example,  both  OSHA  and  EEOC  have 
Jurisdiction  over  toilets.  OSHA  once  said 
women  need  special  lounge  facilities  as  part 
of  their  restrooms.  But  EEOC  says,  well.  If 
you  provide  lounges  for  women,  you  have  to 
provide  them  for  men  also. 

Reg\ilation,  like  Justice,  must  be  blind. 
What  if  you  clear  hurdles  like  these? 
You  are  not  out  of  thej«roods  yet. 
Along  comes  the  Consumer  Prodtict  Safety 
CoilimlKsion.  It  has  the  power  to  ban  your 
product  in  the  marketplace.  In  the  commis- 
sion's eyes,  you  are  guilty  until  proven  In- 
ntxjent. 

Ithat  l.s  a  dear  example  of  the  shift  of 
power. 

The  eommls.slon  puts  out  a  list  of  banned 
product.8.  But  It  warns  that,  even  if  you 
aren't  on  the  list,  you  should  consider  your 
products  ^banned  tinless  you  can  prove  they 
meet  th.e  commission's  standards.  That's 
what  I  mean  by  guilty  until  proven  Innocent. 
Tliey  have  shifted  the  whole  burden  of  proof 
on  you. 

When  you  look  at  the  power  of  the  Cou- 
smner  Product  Safety  Commission,  it  Is  really 
scarj'.  The  commission  his  the  abUlty,  and 
has  used  It  on  occasion,  to  drive  a  company 
out  of  business — through  the  commission's 
own  mistakes. 

The  commission  put  the  Marlln  Toy  Co.,  a 
small  firm  hi  Wisconsiti,  out  of  the  toy  busi- 
ness by  Inadvertently  putting  ite  products 
on  the  banned  list. 

Later,  the  commission  recognized  Its  error, 
but  it  was  too  late. 

Ak  it  turiLs  out,  this  company  was  an  em- 
ployer of  handicapped  people  In  the  little 
town  where  It  to  located.  So  we  are  talking 
■iop;  a  socially  responsible  business. 
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By  forcing  It  to  lay  off  employees,  the  com- 
mission  not  only  added  to  unemployment 
but  hurt  a  group  of  people  who  find  It  espe- 
claUy  hard  to  get  Jobs— the  handicapped. 

Isn't  it  rare  for  Washington  to  put  a  cow- 
pany  out  of  business  aTid  people  out  of  work'> 
Not  at  all. 

For  example,  about  350  foundries  In  this 
country  have  closed  In  the  past  three  years 
because  they  couldn't  meet  EPA  or  OSHA  re- 
quirements. Basically,  these  were  smaller 
foundries. 

As  a  result,  the  larger  foundries  are  work- 
ing to  capacity.  They're  so  busy  that  they 
can't  take  on  a  lot  of  military  work.  Includ- 
ing castings  for  our  big  M-60  tank. 

Now,  we  have  a  shortage  of  tank  castings. 
It  Is  so  serious  that  the  army  has  been  In- 
vestigating tank  casting  facilities  In  Britain 
and  West  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  unemployment  here 
continues  to  rise. 

I  wonder  how  much  thought  EPA  or  OSHA 
gave  to  the  unemployment  problem  or  to  na- 
tional defense. 

Doesn't  this  run  counter  to  creating  full 
employment,  a  top  national  priority? 

Precisely.  The  old  breed  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies, like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, have  been  criticized  for  excessive  con- 
cern with  the  health  of  industries  they 
regulate. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  newer  agencies  like 
EPA  or  OSHA  of  that.  All  they're  concerned 
about  Is  their  programs. 

Somehow,  we've  got  to  get  that  broader 
idea  of  the  total  national  interest  across  tt) 
OSHA,  EPA,  and  the  rest  of  the  federal  regti- 
lators  Congress  has  created. 

Hoio  many  federal  regulators  get  into  the 
a/^t? 
It  varies  Industry  by  Industry. 
We  now  have  what  I  call  a  matrix  form  of 
regulation.     Some    agencies    specialize    by 
industry. 

In  other  words,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
regulates  the  airline  industry.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regulates  all 
aspects  of  radio  and  television.  ICC  regiUates 
railroads. 

Then  we  have  a  new  kind  of  government 
regulatory  agency,  like  OSHA.  It  regiUate.'« 
only  one  aspect  of  business  activity— Job 
safety— but  Its  a\ithorlty  takes  in  all 
Industries. 

Or  EEOC,  which  regulates  personnel  prac- 
tices for  all  businesses. 

And  EPA.  It  deals  with  envlronmetital  im- 
pact only,  but  again  for  all  Industry. 

Why  arent  Americans  aware  of  what's 
happening? 

The  change  Isn't  vLslble  or  dramatic 
enough,  except  to  the  businessman  under 
the  gun.  However,  some  symbols  of  the  shift 
of  power  to  government  should  be  apparent 
to  the  man  In  the  street. 

For  example,  the  consumer  is  paying  for 
the  new  managerial  revolution  In  a  number 
of  ways.  One  Is  his  tax  bill.  It  costs  him 
»4  billion  a  year  to  support  all  the  federal 
regulatory  agencies  that  ride  hei-d  on  busl- 
ne.s:^. 

But  thaf.s  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg,  'nie 
real  cost  to  the  consimier  Is  indirect,  but 
much  larger. 

We  are  now  deeply  concerned  about  our 
economy's  lack  of  lncrea.se  In  productivity.  It 
Is  crystal-clear  to  me  that  much  of  our 
potential  growth  In  productivity  Is  eaten  up 
by  the  proliferation  of  government  controls. 

Government  regulation  Imposes  a  lot  of 
burdens  on  busUiess,  like  moimtains  of 
paperwork,   that   decrease   productivity. 

But  I  guess  what  worries  me  most  is  what 
happens  to  an  industry  when  it  really  be- 
comes controlled  by  government,  ;i.s  some 
are. 

Look  at  the  cost  overruns,  for  In.stauce,  in 
so  many  Defense  Department  projects.  Al.so. 
look  at  the  time  delays. 

To  me,  there  Is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  the  very  close,  day-to-day 
government  regtilatton  of  the  defense  in- 
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dustry — the  most  closely  regulated  Industry 
in  our  society. 
More  closely  regulated  than  utilities? 
Oh,  yes.  We  think  of  utilities  as  our  most 
tightly  regulated  Industry.  But  they  aren't 
regulated  anything  like  the  defense  Industry. 
Look  at  the  regtilatlons  Issued  by  state 
utility   commissions,   and   you   are   talking 
about  a  pamphlet.  Look  at  the  regulations 
given  the  defense  contractor  by  the  federal 
government   and  you   are   t.ilking,  literally, 
about  volumes. 

Government  bureaus  aren't  set  up  to  min- 
imize cost.  They  have  a  different  outlook  on 
life. 
Different  in  what  way? 
A  smart  bureaucrat  knows  bow  to  say  no. 
I  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment dtiring  the  course  of  my  career, 
and  I  know  that  the  safest  thing  to  say  Is 
no.  Tliat  way,  you  won't  get  into  trouble. 
Don't  stick  your  neckoutir^v, 
Well,  that  runs  coimter'to  «±iat  happens 
In  private  Industry,  where  you  We  sticking 
your  neck  out  all  the  time.  Whe^  you  bring 
out  a  new  product,  you  stick  your  neck  out. 
When  you  Introduce  a  new  production  proc- 
ess, you  stick  your  neck  out. 
But  that's  the  way  the  system  works. 
What  all  this  so-called  government  protec- 
tion does  is  protect  the  consumer  against 
new  products,  new  processes,  and  lower  costs. 
The  result  could  well  be  economic  stag- 
nation. 

Why  don't  consumers  and  business  resist 
more? 

Business  may  be  part  of  the  problem.  Many 
companies  leam  to  live  In  a  government- 
regulated  environment  and  feel  comfortable. 
But  If  you  expect  the  government  to  bail 
you  out  when  you  have  lossen,  you're  not 
going  to  have  the  freedom  to  earn  the  profits. 
Tou  mean  government  makes  the  d^ci- 
sionjT 

More  and  more  every  day — and  not  always 
■wisely. 

Look  at  the  automobile  industry  and  cata- 
lytic converters. 

Big  Brother,  or  Big  Mother,  however  you 
prefer  to  think  of  Washington,  got  the  auto 
Industry  to  put  In  the  converters.  Now  Big 
Mother  finds  that  she  may  have  been  hasty. 
The  catalytic  converters  may  cause  worse 
pollution  than  they  eliminate. 

But  the  point  Is  that  fhe  decision  was 
shifted  from  business  to  government.  The 
irony  of  It  I  Think  of  the  outcry  if  Detroit,  on 
Its  own,  had  gone  ahead  and  installed  cata- 
lytic converters  without  a  full  environmental 
Impact  statement. 

Well,  the  agency  in  charge  of  these  environ- 
mental Impact  statements,  EPA,  apparently 
went  ahead  on  converters  without  checking 
the  full  impact  on  the  environment. 

That's  part  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
government.  It  has  a  double  standard.  Btisi- 
ness can  be  forced  by  government  to  follow 
rules  and  regulations.  But  the  government 
Itself  is  free  to  Ignore  them. 

Doesn't  that  apply  to  the  Coiwoimer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Coinmiasion,  too? 

Yes,  In  a  way.  Last  fall.  It  bottght  80,000 
toy-safety  buttons  to  be  worn  on  the  lapel. 
The  Idea  was  to  encourage  people  to  be  safety- 
nUnded  about  toys. 

Well,  it  turned  out  that  they  used  lead 
patat  on  the  buttons.  There  was  a  danger 
of  lead  poisoning  if  they  were  Ucked  by  chil- 
dren. So  the  commission  had  to  ban  its  own 
buttons. 
It  sounds  funny. 

But  think  about  the  taxpayers  who  had  to 
f'KJt  the  bill  for  producing  80,000  useless 
buttons. 

isn't  that  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  Uncle 
Sam? 

There  are  so  many  drop>j  that  even  that 
bucket  Ls  overflowtog. 

Each  agency  is  preoccupied  with  its  own 
narrow  Interests  and  Isn't  concerned  with 
What's  h^penhig  to  the  companv,  an  indus- 
try, or  even  to  society  as  a  whole. 

EPA  and  the  fire  ants  offer  a  good  case  his- 
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tory.  EPA  has  told  tlie  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment restrictions  on  the  use  of  pesticides 
to  kill  fire  ants.  The  department  had  a  major 
program  under  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Now 
the  department  says  EPA's  i-uUng  makes  it 
Impossible  to  carry  out  its  eradication 
program. 

So  the  department  thinks  fire  ants  may 
spread  over  a  third  of  the  United  States — as 
far  north  as  Philadelphia. 

Fire  ants  may  not  harm  the  environment 
as  much  as  EPA  thinks  pesticides  harm  it. 
But  their  bite  is  not  only  painful  but  caji 
even  cause  death. 

AU  EPA  cares  about  Is  the  environment. 
Apparently,  the  fact  that  these  ants  can  kill 
you  and  me  isn't  EPA's  problem. 

I  suggest,  facetiously,  that  the  Agrlcul- 
tiu-e  Department  try  to  breed  a  q>eclal  strain 
of  fire  ants  that  bite  only  people  who  make 
such  EPA  rules. 

But  much  of  the  public  apparently  favors 
these  new  federal  agencies. 
Of  course. 

U  you  were  told  only  of  the  benefits  of  gov- 
ernment regulation — and  not  its  costs — 
wouldn't  it  sound  great? 

That's  a  proverbial  free  lunch,  something 
that  will  help  you  and  won't  cost  you  a  dime. 
But  there  aren't  any  things  In  life  that  will 
benefit  you  with  no  cost. 

And  that's  true  of  govenmient  regulation, 
as  well  as  anything  else. 
^B^ou  think  public  oj^nion  will  change? 
BJBink  so.  I  am  an  optimist.  But  a  pa- 
Ifta^ptlmist. 

To  me,  Congress'9  defiislon  to  reverse  the 
federal  regulators  on  the  interlock,  seat-belt 
system  this  year  was  enootiraglng.  It's  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  when  the  public 
gets  aroused. 

It  became  obvious  to  Americans  that  they 
were  paying  through  the  nose  for  a  compli- 
cated system  they  didn't  want.  It  was  extrav- 
agant nonsen^. 

Congress  got  the  picture  pretty  fast.  It 
threw  the  interlock  out  the  window. 

But  only,  of  course,  after  the  auto  indus- 
try had  spent  millions  to  perfect  and  install 
it. 
Any  straws  in  the  wind  there? 
Yes,  I  think  so.  Congress  almost  outlawed 
air  bags  at  the  same  time. 

Z  think  this  Is  a  message  those  who  are  so 
much  in  favor  of  regulation  should  take  to 
heart. 

When  the  pendulum  swings,  It  swings  with 
a  vengeance.  You  can  get  a  reaction  against 
all  this  regulatory  cost — and  waste — that  will 
involve  a  wholesale  Uquldatlon  of  these  po- 
lice agencies. 

If  so,  you'll  see  the  end  of  the  good,  as  well 
as  the  bad. 
■So  not  all  regulation  is  bad? 
No.  Unless  you  are  an  anarchist  you  must 
believe  that  government  shoiUd  set  the  rules 
for  society.  The  question  Is  what  kind  of 
rules  and  how  many. 

Economics  has  an  answer  for  that.  It  says, 
carry  regulation  to  the  point  where  the 
added  benefits  barely  exceed  the  added  co.sts. 
That's  where  you  slop. 

Overregulatlon  Is  where  the  added  costs 
exceed  the  added  benefits. 

Can  you  give  an  example  of  a  useful  role 
for  a  government  regulator? 

Take   OSHA.   It   has   a   basic   role   in   in- 
vestigating lethal  hazards.  That's  why  Con- 
gress set   It  up.  But  it  should  not   a\^  be 
deciding  questions  like  these: 
How  big  Is  a  hole? 
What  color  to  paint  u  door.' 
What  Is  a  ladder? 

That's  the  kind  of  nonsense  Uiat  sliould 
be  eliminated. 

What's  the  right  way  to  promote  fob  safety 
in  your  view? 

I'd  shift  the  whole  emphasis  to  reducing 
accident  rates  and  health  hazards. 

The  objective  is  safer  working  conditions. 
Establish  some  goals,  provide  some  incen- 
tives, th;n  kt   the  companies  -individually 
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or  tlnough  trade  associations— decide  what 
they'll  do  to  reach  those  goals. 

There's  no  one  royal  road  to  safety.  Some 
companies  may  find  that  It  is  meet  effective 
to  redesign  their  equipment,  others  that  a 
training  program  is  best  for  them.  Still 
others,  more  work  on  supervision. 

Get  away  from  the  emphasis  on  detailed 
federal  rules  and  regulations. 

For  one  thing,  from  the  data  I've  seen, 
there's  no  Indication  that  these  government 
regulators  have  cut  accident  rates  In 
Industry. 

So,  even  If  you  follow  them  to  the  letter, 
that  doesn't  mean  the  place  Is  safer.  It  Just 
means  you  won't  get^n  trouble. 

That's  the  bureaucratic  mentality. 

We  have  to  realize  there  are  more  e.fectl'  e 
ways  of  using  the  private  sector  to  achieve 
national  objectives. 

ilrc  more  regulations  inevitable? 

In  the  short  run,  I  am  afraid  we  are  la 
for  more. 

I  have  looked  at  the  proposed  new  legis- 
lation in  Congress — and  I'm  afraid  that,  for 
the  next  year,  business  must  brace  Itself  for 
another  round  of  federal  straightjackets. 

la  fact,  at  least  23  congressmen  in  the 
House  literally  believe  you  should  have  to  get 
Washington's  permission  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  introduced  HJl.  76  last  January. 
It  would  require  a  two-year  prenotlficaUoii 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  close  or  move  a 
business — if  that  would  result  in  15  percent 
of  the  employees  losing  their  Jobs. 

What  can  businessmen  do  if  they  don't  like 
this  trend? 

Support  .something  like  the  bill  of  Sen.  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

It  would  require  each  new  law,  includUig 
those  that  regulate  business,  to  carry  a  price 
tag. 

That  would  alert  us  to  the  cost — as  well  as 
the  promised  benefits— of  each  regulatory 
proposal  put  before  Congress. 

That's  progress — a  cost-benefit  analysis.  If 
we  cotild  limit  new  regulations  only  to  those 
whose  benefit  to  society  exceeds  the  cost, 
there'd  be  a  lot  few^  of  them. 

Then  we  must  see  that  the  same  yardstick 
Is  applied  to  existing  regulations  and  regula- 
tory agencies. 
Anything  else?    • 

Take  a  leaf  from  the  environmentalist.^. 
They  pushed  through  a  rule  that  before  you 
do  anything,  anywhere,  you  mtist  determtoe 
what  Impact  this  will  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  turn  that  around. 
I'd  like  to  see  legislation  which  says  thai, 
before   EPA  or  any  other  regulatory  body 
does  anythhxg.  It  must  file  a  statement  de- 
scribing what  this  win  do  to  the  economy— 
an  economic  Impact  statement. 
Can  business  look  for  allies  elsewhere? 
Well,   the   thing   that  amazes  me  is  that 
liberals,  who  attack  the  government  when  it 
Infringes    ou   civil    liberties   of    Individuals, 
couldn't  care   less   when   it  docs   the   .-ame 
thing  to  businessmen. 

Tou  know  of  the  outcry  Over  no-Vn.H-l: 
searches  for  narcotics. 

Tou  know  of  the  outcry  over  no-kntK-k 
power.  They  can  come  Into  your  plant  with- 
out warning  anytime  they  please. 

Liberals  should  wake  up  to  the  fact  tha; 
there  isn't  a  sharp  cleavage  between  civil 
liberties  In  the  personal  sphere  and  civil  lib- 
erties In  the  btisiness  sphere. 


GUN  CXDNTROL  DISARMS  WHO? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <»■  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

.subject  of  fiun  control  is  an  Lssuc  that 
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the  Congress  has  addressed  with  frus- 
tration for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  also 
a  subject  that  automatically  Involves 
recognition  that  crime  directly  relates  to 
the  use  of  firearms. 

In  a  very  frank  and  provocative  but 
certainly  logical  article,  Chuck  Harris, 
reporter  for  Chicago  Metro  News,  one  of 
leading  black  publications  in  the  coun- 
try, discusses  gun  control  in  the  Jub^  12 
edition. 

Much  of  his  column  is  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  gxm  control  in  Chicago's 
black  commimity,  but  the  overall  point 
has  national  application. 
The  article  follows: 

Oxnt  CoNTmoL  Disarms  Who? 
(By  Chuck  Harris) 
With  the  cloeing  session  of  the  79th  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  QUnois  State  Legislature 
now  behind  us  and  we  review  some  of  the 
Bills  not  acted  upon  we  notice  among  them, 
those  sponsored  under  the  title  "Hand  Oun 
Control  Act"  HB-89-1134-1S43.  Of  course 
these  Bills  wiU  probably  be  among  the  first 
business  with  the  opening  session  of  the  next 
legislature.  Additionally,  the  sponsors  and 
supporters  of  these  Bills  will  probably  be 
armed  with  bushels  of  supportive  evidence, 
es-pecially  at  the  rate  violent  acts  are  unfold- 
ing in  this  city.  For  example: 

Sunday,  June  29th,  1976  .  .  .  news  items: 
Three  armed  youths  invaded  the  soutbside 
apartment  of  Odessa  Owens,  43,  seeking  re- 
venge against  Ms.  Owens'  son  Michael,  21. 
Also  present  In  the  apartment  was  Joe  Wil- 
liams. 43.  Aftermath  .  .  .  Two  dead  (Ms. 
Owens  and  son,  both  shot  In  the  he«ul)  one 
wounded  In  serious  condition  with  buUet 
wound  In  the  neck  (Joe  Williams).  In  cus- 
tody; Robert  Fields,  27  .  .  .  his  companions 
are  still  at  large.  All  involved  are  Black. 

Friday,  July  4,  1975  .  .  .  News  Item;  Three 
armed  men  Invaded  the  southslde  home  of 
Ms.  Bessie  Little.  43.  Also  present  was  Ms. 
Little's  daughter  Marilyn,  21,  and  her  friend 
Jean  McCoy,  24.  Aftermath;  Two  women  dead 
(Mrs.  Little.  Ms.  McCoy)  one  woman 
wounded  (Marilyn  Little) ,  one  Invader  dead 
(apparently  killed  by  his  alleged  accom- 
plices) ,  one  Invader  wounded  (apparently  by 
the  third  accomplice  who  Is  still  at  large). 
All  the  victims  were  assaulted  with  guns.  AU 
involved  are  Black. 

Sunday,  July  6,  1976  .  .  .  Henry  Ford,  47, 
upon  returning  to  bis  north  westslde  apart- 
ment, after  shopping  In  a  nearby  store,  was 
accosted  by  three  young  men  who  announced 
"stick-up."  A  brief  scuffle  ensued  according 
to  Ford's  eleven  year  old  stepson  who  was  a 
witness.  Afternukth;  Ford  lay  dead,  shot  and 
robbed.  The  victim  and  the  assailants  are 
Black. 

Before  the  Ink  will  be  dry  on  this  column 
the  above  or  similar  acts  will  be  repeated 
somewhere  in  the  Black  community.  Now  this 
writer  will  be  the  first  to  point  out  that  the 
a.ssallant8  In  each  Incident  are/were  reacting 
out  of  the  very  real  conditions  oS  the  total 
environment  which  Includes  human  inequi- 
ties and  political  indifference. 

This  writer  will  further  point  out  that  even 
should  the  federal  government  launch  a 
niagsive  "Marshall  Plan"  here  at  home  to 
recover  lost  cities  and  lost  souls,  this  type  of 
criminal  vlclousness  Is  too  deeply  Imbedded 
to  be  solved  by  such  a  thrust.  And  certainly 
putting  more  and  more  policemen  in  the 
streets  will  not  effectively  curb  It,  since  the 
police  department  itself  U  afflicted  with  per- 
sonnel with  a  proneness  to  crime  and  murder. 
Furthermore,  more  policemen  vould  only 
create  an  absolute  police  state  condition. 

Some  will  say,  weU  obviously  gun  control 
or  banning  guns  Is  the  solution.  Not  so.  be- 
cause such  a  move  would  only  disarm  the  law 
abiding  citizen  who  has  (and  needs)  a  weap- 
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on  In  his  home,  office,  w  place  of  business 
for  protection  against  these  social  out-casts. 
Certainly,  the  hoodlum  who  by  virtue  of 
being  a  robber,  rapist,  or  burglar  la  no  re- 
specter of  laws  and  as  a  consequence  wo\ild 
not  be  affected  by  any  kind  of  gun  laws  .  .  . 
they  would  still  get  giuis  .  .  .  and  iise  them. 

Tlierefore.  perhaps  an  avenue  worth  ex- 
ploring would  be  to  revert  back  to  the  laws 
of  the  early  day.s  of  this  coimtry  when  citi- 
zens carried  and  wore  sidearms  as  a  natural 
piece  of  survival  equipment.  A  review  of  the 
records  of  that  era  will  produce  recorded 
evidence  of  the  demise  of  matiy  robbers,  rap- 
iHt"?.  burglers  ai'd  murderers  who  unwlttinji- 
ly  chose  an  armed  citizen  for  a  victim.  Even 
law  enforcement  officers  were  more  courteous 
and  respectful  towards  citizens  then  because 
any  unnecessary  brutality  on  their  part  could 
very  well  end  up  as  their  last  earthly  act. 

Now  since  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  no 
matter  what  laws  are  enacted  or  developed 
regarding  handguns,  law  breakers  will  al- 
ways have  easy  access  to  them,  perhaps  law 
makers  should  be  busying  themselves  draft- 
ing the  guidelines  under  which  citizens  may 
go  about  armed  for  their  own  personal  safe- 
ty. 

Hold  it  right  there,  before  you  accuse  me 
of  advocating  another  form  of  fratricide,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  victims  of  crime  In 
the  Black  community  are  Black  and  99  per 
cent  of  the  assailants  are  Black  (I'm  not 
including  the  murders  by  policemen  that's 
another  category  all  by  Itself) .  Thus,  we  are 
presently  In  the  serious  throes  of  fratricide, 
and  if  law  abiding  Blacks  suddenly  are  In  a 
position  to  function  dally,  armed  for  our 
personal  safety  that  atmosphere  In  Itself 
woiUd  put  a  whole  lot  on  a  hoodlum's  mind 
when  he  thinks  about  selecting  a  victim. 

An  approach  to  legal  sidearra  bearing  may 
be  to  spell  out  who,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions it  will  be.  For  Instance,  only  adults, 
minimum  age  twenty-one  and  able  to  pass 
a  specially  prepared  psychological  t«st  geared 
to  determine  rationality.  Judgment,  mature 
attittide  and  good  mental  balance  would  be 
allowed  to  purchase  and  wear/carry  side- 
arms  (no  Saturday-Night  Specials  but  well 
manufactured  handguns). 

Such  qualifying  persons  would  be  Issued 
an  ID  Bracelet  (much  like  those  used  In 
hospitals)  so  that  law  enforcement  officers 
could  distinguish  who  Is  legal  and  who  is 
Illegal.  Naturally,  racists  would  try  to  con- 
trol such  a  procedure.  Tlierefore  the  whole 
program  would  be  controlled  under  the  peer 
group  concept,  meaning  Blacks  would  ad- 
minister the  test,  and  authorize  permits  to 
Blacks  and  whites  to  whites,  Chlcano's  to 
Chicano's  etc. 

However,  and  whatever,  if  we  do  not  seri- 
ously consider  such  seemingly  drastic  steps 
.  .  .  soon  there  won't  be  anyone  left  to  save. 
One  thing  for  certain.  Gim  Control  disarms 
the  citl/en  not  the  hoodUmi. 
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POSSIBLE  NEGATIVeI  IMPACT  OP 
TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 
UPON  WELFARE  PROGRAM  RE- 
CIPIENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    NtW    YORK 

IX   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdiiij,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
tlie  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  became 
law  there  wa.s  concern  voiced  that  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  could  have  an 
adveise  effect  on  recipients  of  aid  to 
families  of  dependent  childi'en — AFDC — 
and  !?ui)i)lementol  .'iccurity  income— SSI. 


It  is  now  ever  more  apparent  that  the 
concern  was  justified.  With  Congress 
about  to  consider  an  extension  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  a  newsletter  from  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  which 
accurately  describes  the  problem. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Tax  Cut  May  Cur  AFDC/SSI 

On  March  29,  President  Ford  went  on  tele- 
vision to  announce  that  he  reluctantly  bad 
decided  to  sign  the  tax  cut  bill  passed  by 
Congress  ou  March  26.  Waving  the  banner  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  Ford  suggested  that  Con- 
pres-s  was  responsible  for  this  year's  record 
deficit.  That  the  111  conceived  economic 
policies  of  his  predecessor  in  the  White  House 
underlay  thU  deficit  apparently  did  not 
occur  to  him.  Tet  the  fact  remains  that,  In 
the  name  of  fighting  inflation,  Richard 
Nixon  decided  to  create  a  five  percent  rise  in 
iinemplojrment.  A  four  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  the  same  level  of  govermnent 
spending  would  have  left  an  estimated  $10 
billion  plus  surplus. 

In  his  speech,  Ford  also  lamented  the  fall- 
\ire  of  Congress  to  gear  this  year's  tax  cuts 
to  higher  income  groups.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposals,  which  would  have  left  blue 
collar  workers — among  those  bit  hardest  by 
the  recession— with  little  or  nothing,  were 
»lsely  rejected  by  Congress.  The  general 
tlirust  of  the  new  tax  cut  legislation  Is,  as 
it  should  be,  toward  alleviating  the  desperate 
economic  plight  of  those  in  lower  Income 
erotips. 

Yet  there  la  one  relatively  little  noticed 
provision  in  the  blU  Just  passed  wblch.  U 
left  Intact,  may  have  tragic  consequences 
lor  the  1.45  miUion  AFDC/SSI  (Aid  to  Ffcm- 
lUes  of  Dependent  Children/Supplemental 
Security  Income)  recipients  who  are  trying 
to  work  their  way  out  of  poverty.  As  prea« 
ently  constituted,  the  work  bonus/tax  credit 
will  leave  many  of  the  1.46  mlUlon  worUag 
welfare  poor  with  the  unenviable  option  of 
quitting  their  Jobs  or  losing  part  or  all 
of  their  AFDC/S3I  benefits.  Those  who  are 
unaware  of  this  option— It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  these  people  wiu  be— may 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  find  In  1976  that 
their  AFDC/SSI  benefits  have  been  sharply 
reduced,  or  in  some  cases,  entirely  eliminated. 

THE   EAKNED   INCOME   TAX   C«EDrr   AND   AFDC/SBI 

Under  the  tax  bill  passed  by  Congress, 
funillles  whose  Income  is  less  than  $8000 
this  year  will  receive  a  work  boava  of  up 
to  ten  percent  of  their  "earned  Income." 
For  some  famUles,  this  wlU  amount  to  a 
"negative"  tax  credit,  resulting  In  a  payment 
of  up  to  $400  of  monies  not  paid  Into  the 
IRS. 

Before  discussing  the  Impact  which  this 
work  bonus  wUl  have  on  AFDC/SSI  re- 
cipients, two  points  about  the  Social  Secu- 
rity code  must  be  made.  First,  under  Sec- 
tions 402(a)(7)  and  1611(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  In  determining  an  individual's 
IncoTne  to  determine  ellgibUlty  for  AFDC/ 
SSI  ijeuefits,  welfare  agencies  must  calculate 
on  the  basis  of  all  Income  derived  from  any 
.sources  not  specifically  excluded  by  law,  e.g., 
food  stamps,  Medicaid  payments. 

Second,  In  calculating  income  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  AFDC/SSI  ellgibUlty,  a 
distinction  Is  made  between  "earned"  and 
"other  Income."  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
take  an  automatic  $30  deduction,  and  to 
"disregard"  one-third  of  their  remaining 
"earned  income,"  which  Includes  wages,  tips, 
pi-ofesslonal  fees,  etc.  On  "other  income," 
which  includes  pensions,  annuities,  royal- 
ties, alimony,  lottery  winnings,  etc.,  no  simi- 
lar deduction  or  disregard  Is  allowed.  "Other 
income"  requires  a  doUar-for-doUar  loss  in 
A*'DC/SSI  benefits. 

Unless  the  woric  bonus  can  be  disregarded 
as  Income  for  purposes  of  determining 
.\FDC/SSI  eligibility,  it  win  require  a  reduc- 
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tlon  in  many  famUies'  AFDC/SSI  benefits. 
The  tax  bill  passed  by  Congress  does  not 
specify  that  the  work  bonus  Is  to  be  so  dis- 
regarded; nor  does  it  specify  whether  the 
work  bonus  Is  to  be  treated  as  "earned" 
or  "other  Income."  The  bill's  ambiguities 
make  It  highly  probable  that  many  re- 
cipient families  will  have  their  AFDC/SSI 
benefits  cut.  The  question  Is:  Which  re- 
cipients and  by  how  much? 

If  the  work  bonus  Is  treated  as  "other 
hicome,"  as  it  is  likely  to  be  under  the  new 
bill,  It  will  require  a  dollar-for-dollar  loss  In 
recipient  families'  AFDC/SSI  payments.  It 
also  win  push  some  families  beyond  the 
AFDC/SSI  eligibility  limit,  causing  them  to 
lose  not  only  their  AFDC/SSI  benefits,  but 
their  Medicaid  and  food  stamps.  Thus,  U 
the  work  bonus  is  treated  as  "other  Uicome," 
It  will  give  many  AFDC/SSI  families  an  In- 
come they  can't  afford,  but  are  legally 
bound  to  accept. 

The  scenario  might  go  something  like  this : 
In  April  1976,  a  working  AFDC/SSI  recipient 
receives  her  Income  tax  refund.  With  two  de- 
pendents, her  income  of  $3000  normally  had 
left  her  with  a  zero  tax  liability.  This  time, 
in  addition  to  the  return  of  her  minimal 
withholding  tax,  she  receives  a  $300  work 
bonus  (10  percent  of  $3000).  At  the  start  of 
the  next  AFDC/SSI  reporting  period,  how- 
ever, her  welfare  officer  apprises  her  of  one  of 
two  situations:  1)  If  she  Is  "luckyi"  she  has 
had  her  AFDC  SSI  benefits  cut  $300,  i.e.,  by 
the  amount  of  her  work  bonus;  2)  If  she 
is  less  fortunate,  however,  her  $300  windfall 
income  in  this  reporting  period  has  pushed 
her  beyond  the  AFDC,  SSI  eligibility  limit, 
*"  causing  her  and  her  family  to  lose  not  only 
their  AFDC/SSI  benefits,  but  their  food 
stamps  and  Medicaid  as  well. 

Unless  the  tax  credit  can  be  disregarded 
as  Income  for  determining  AFDC/SSI  eligi- 
bility, many  of  the  1.45  million  AFDC/SSI 
workers  will  find  themselves  in  a  predica- 
ment similar  to  this  woman's.  As  presently 
constituted,  the  work  bonus  will  amount  to 
Uncle  Sam's  giving  to  AFDC/SSI  recipients 
with  the  left  hand  and  taking  away  from 
them  at  least  as  much,  and  possibly  more, 
with  the  right. 

PROBLEM     SURFACES     IN    THE     HOUSE 

The  problem  with  the  tax  credit  first  came 
to  light  on  February  11,  when  Rep.  Donald 
M.  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.)  received  a  letter  from 
the  Minnesota  welfare  office  expressing  con- 
cern that  the  1974  tax  rebate  might  be  held 
against  AFDC/SSI  recipients  In  determining 
their  1976  Income.  After  going  through  the 
proposed  bill,  Fraser's  staff  realized  that  there 
was  an  additional  problem  which  the  Min- 
nesota welfare  people  had  overlooked:  Not 
only  could  the  1974  rebate  be  treated  at 
"other  Income,"  and  thus  be  used  In  welfare 
calculations,  but  so  could  the  1976  tax  credit. 

Fearing  the  impact  which  the  tax  rebate 
and  negative  tax  credit  would  have  on  AFDC/ 
SSI  recipients,  Fraser  went  to  discuss  the 
problem  with  James  Corman  (D-Callf.)  and 
Joseph  Karth  (D-Mlnn.),  both  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  was 
considering  the  bill. 

Corman  and  Karth,  In  turn,  brought  the 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
By  the  time  the  committee  heard  from  Cor- 
man and  Karth  It  was  night  time,  and  com- 
mittee members  agreed  that  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Internal  Revenue  Committee,  which 
was  preparing  the  overall  tax  cut  bill,  would 
correct  the  problem. 

It  Is  now  obvious  that.  In  spite  of  claims 
made  by  the  staff,  they  only  had  taken  care 
of  the  rebate  half  of  the  problem.  The  bill 
voted  out  of  committee  on  February  25  con- 
tained a  specific  clause  permitting  disre- 
gard of  the  rebate  for  AFDC/SSI  calcula- 
tions. The  language  was  simple:  "Any  (re- 
bate) payment  .  .  .  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  as  income  or  receipts  for  purposes  of 
determlnhig  the  eligibility  of  such  Indlvldu- 
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als  .  .  .  for  benefits  or  assistants  .  .  .  under 
any  Federal  .  .  .  State  or  local  program  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  In  part  with  Federal 
funds."  --v 

There  was,  however,  no  similar  language 
concerning  the  1975  work  bonus,  and  spe- 
cifically, the  negative  tax  credits.  Ways  and 
Means'  report  (February  25,  1974,  p.  27)  erro- 
neously Indicated  there  was  no  problem :  "The 
reductions  in  1975  liabilities  under  Title  II 
(the  tax  credit  and  work  bonus  section)  .  .  . 
do  not  give  rise  to  this  problem  since  they 
are  not  payments  In  effect  on  behalf  of  the 
individual.  Instead,  they  merely  represent  re- 
ductions in  tax  applicable  ...  In  that  year 
and  do  not  in  any  year  affect  the  Income  of 
the  individual  for  1975." 

There  were  at  least  two  basic  flaws  in  the 
committee's  line  of  reasoning.  First,  the  neg- 
ative tax  credit,  in  fact,  will  give  individ- 
uals entitled  to  It  a  higher  gross  Income — 
not  Just  a  "reduction  In  tax  applicable."  Sec- 
ond, although  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion of  returning  the  negative  tax  credit  m 
1975  by  allowing  employed  recipients  to  de- 
duct from  their  Social  Security  payments, 
this  now  appears  less  and  less  likely.  Because 
It  Is  already  rather  late  in  the  year  to  begin 
such  a  system,  and  because  the  uneven  work 
patterns  of  many  affected  Individuals  would 
make  their  Social  Security  deductions  tin- 
realistic,  recipients  of  the  1975  tax  credit 
probably  will  receive  payments  in  1976  when 
they  file  their  1975  tax  returns.  At  no  time 
did  either  the  bill  (Section  102)  or  the  com- 
mittee's report  ever  mention  disregard  of  in- 
come received  In  1976. 

Yet  despite  these  unresolved  difficulties,  the 
House  failed  to  address  the  issue  of  the  tax 
credit  when  the  tax  bill  came  to  the  floor  on 
February  27.  Pieocccupled  with  the  debate 
over  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  the  House 
spent  virtually  all  floor  time  on  the  Green 
and  Wilson  oil  depletion  amendments.  The 
former,  sponsored  by  Rep.  William  Green  (D.- 
Penn.),  proposed  total  elimination  of  the 
wasteful  22  percent  depletion  allowance  for 
oil  and  gas  companies.  The  Wilson  amend- 
ment, offered  by  Rep.  Charles  Wilson  (D.- 
Texas), sought  to  retain  the  allowance  for 
the  so-called  "■independent"  operators.  The 
lengthy  debate  on  oil  depletion  left  the  House 
no  time  to  worry  about  a  problem  concerning 
welfare  recipients,  especially  when  the  com- 
mittee report  insisted  there  was  no  problem. 
Furthermore,  with  the  House  operating 
under  a  limited  closed  rule,  the  only  way  that 
the  work  bonus  AFDC/SSI  problem  could 
have  come  to  the  floor  would  have  been  with 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  rules.  Under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  getting  this  two- 
thirds  vote  would  have  been  a  long  shot. 
With  Rep.  Fraser  recently  departed  for  a 
totir  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  however,  get- 
ting the  rules  suspended  was  a  no  shot.  Thus, 
while  the  tax  bill  finally  passed  hy  the  House 
contained  a  disregard  clause  for  the  tax 
rebate,  it  made  no  similar  mention  of  the 
tax  credit.  The  assumption  was  that  the  tax 
credit  would  be  treated  as  "other  income. " 

LONG    MACHINATIONS    IN    THE    SENATE 

After  being  passed  by  the  House,  the  tax 
bin  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  again,  the 
major  debate  was  foctised  on  oil  depletion. 
One  of  those  advocating  retention  of  the  $3 
billion  bonanza  for  the  oil  companies  was  the 
Kingflsh's  son.  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  Russell  Long  (D-La.).  Sen.  Long 
was  aware  that,  even  If  he  managed  to  get 
it  cut  out  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  would  be  brought  up  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Also,  House  Ways  and  Means  Chah-man 
Al  UUman  and  House  Democratic  Caucus 
Chairman  Philip  Burton  had  announced  that. 
In  the  Joint  House-Senate  conference,  House 
conferees  would  insist  on  an  amendment 
similar  to  the  one  sponsored  by  Green. 

Long's  strategy  to  save  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  therefore,  was  to  attach  to  the 
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tax  bUl  several  111  conceived  amendments- 
ranging  from  one  of  his  daddy's  "share-the- 
wealth  "  schemes  to  a  house  swapping  give- 
away— which  he  could  later  agree  to  remove 
in  exchange  for  removal  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  One  of  these  pertained  to  the  work 
bonus.  Long  added  a  (c)  paragraph  amend- 
ment to  Section  203,  the  "earned  Income  " 
section  of  the  bill,  mandating  that  the  work 
bonus  be  treated  as  "other  income."  As  one 
of  his  staff  members  revealed.  Long  always 
had  expected  that  the  work  bonus  would  be 
treated  as  "other  Income."  He  knew  that  his 
amendment  to  Section  203  was  superfluous: 
ergo,  ii  he  used  It  as  a  chip  to  trade  off  for 
depletion,  he  would  be  giving  up  nothing. 

A  roadblock  to  Long's  scheme  came  from 
an  amendment  proposed  by  Sen.  Edward 
Brooke  (R.-Mass).  The  Brooke  amendment 
sought  not  only  to  strike  Longs  paragraph 
(c).  but  to  add  a  clause  permitting  disregard 
of  the  tax  credit  as  Income  In  determining 
welfare  eligibility.  Working  Jointly  with  ADA. 
the  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  Rep.  Erasers  office  and  the  Women  s 
Equity  Action  League  (WEAL),  Sen.  Brooke 
and  his  staff  lobbied  vigorously  for  this 
amendment.  They  stressed  that,  without  this 
amendment,  the  tax  credit  would  only  hurt 
those  people  trying  to  work  their  vi^ay  off 
v.clfare. 

Ihe  Brooke  amendment  finally  reached 
the  Senate  floor  at  7:00  p.m.  on  March  21. 
Speaking  with  Brooke  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment  was  Sen.  Charles  Mathlas  (R- 
Md.).  Opposing  the  amendment,  as  expected, 
v/as  Sen.  Long.  Long  argued  that  the  tax 
bill  already  had  "at  least  three  provisions 
to  help  (poor)  people":  1)  a  20  percent  tax 
credit  for  employers  to  hire  AFDC/ SSI  recip- 
ient s;  2)  the  earned  income  credit  itself:  and 
3)  moie  liberal  tax  arrangements  for  child 
care. 

His  reasoning  was  specious.  First,  the  20 
percent  credit  for  employers  Is  exactly  that: 
it  Is  to  encourage  employers  to  hire  more 
people.  The  people  collecting  AFDC/SSI  who 
are  eligible  for  work  credit  already  have 
Jobs.  Second,  the  earned  work  credit  about 
which  Long  boasted  would  not  benefit,  and 
covtld  hurt.  AFDC/SSI  recipients  unless  there 
were  the  specific  disregard  clause  Long  op- 
posed. And  as  for  child  care  deductions, 
raising  the  deduction  celling  from  $18,000 
to  $35,000  could  mean  little  to  people  who 
already  have  zero  tax  llabUlty. 

Neverthele.s.s,  having  made  these  points. 
Long  moved  to  table  Brooke's  amendment. 
His  motion  carried  50-40,  but  the  voting 
pattern  was  very  peculiar.  Voting  with 
Brooke — apparently  his  lobbying  had  some 
effect — were  such  far  right  Senate  conserva- 
tives as  Sparkman  (D-Ala),  Buckley  (Ind.- 
N.Y.),  Goldwater  (R-Arlz.),  and  Dole  (R- 
Kans.) .  Voting  with  Long,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  such  liberals  as  Haskell  (D-Colo.). 
Hathaway  (D-Me.) .  Muskle  (D-Me.) ,  Maguu- 
son  (D-Wash.),  Nelson  (D-Wlsc),  and  Tun- 
ney  (D-Callf). 

Responsibility  for  Brooke's  defeat  lies  with 
the  Democratic  liberals,  who,  anxious  to  get 
home,  were  paying  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  amendments  brought  to  the  floor.  Yet 
despite  Brooke's  defeat,  there  was  still  a 
chance  that  the  problem  could  be  corrected 
In  the  House-Senate  conference  scheduled 
to  begin  on  Monday,  March  24. 

HOUSE-SEN.4TE     CONFEHENCE:      AMBICUTTIES 
LEFT    UNBESOLVEO 

In  a  House  session  two  days  before  the 
Joint  House-Senate  conference.  Rep.  Fraser 
questioned  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  UU- 
man alx)ut  the  problem  with  the  work  bo- 
nus, pointing  out  that  it  could  lead  not  only 
to  a  reduction  in  recipients'  AFDC/SSI  bene- 
fits, but  to  possible  termination  of  their 
Medicaid  and  food  stamp  benefits  as  well. 
Fraser  was  backed  up  by  Rep.  Corman,  who 
also  pointed  out  that  administrative  costs 


Involvea  in  adjusting  mUllons  of  AFDC  SSI 
payments  and  then  having  to  reset  them  in 
the  next  reporting  period  probably  would 
outweigh  the  savings  which  would  result 
irom  cutting  back  individuals'  AFDC,  SSI 
benefits.  With  an  estimated  readjustment 
cost  ot  $S2  per  case,  if  more  than  1.48  mil- 
lion recipients  were  Involved — there  were  1.45 
million  working  AFDC  SSI  recipients  in  1974. 
and  that  number  has  been  growing — admin- 
istrative costs  would  outstrip  the  saviues. 
Ullman  conceded  these  probleuLs  and  prom- 
ised Fraser  and  Corman  that  he  ^ould  rai.se 
them  in  House-Senate  conference. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  conference,  the 
is.sxie  received  a  public  airing  in  rhe  Wash- 
ington Post.  Syndicated  columnist  William 
Raspberry  observed  that  Long's  provision  to 
treat  the  tax  credit  as  "other  income"  would 
hurt,  not  those  people  who  subsisted  totally 
on  welfare — Longtn  the  past  had  referred  to 
these  people  as  "bums"  and  "professional  ho- 
bos"— but  the  welfare  recipients  who  were 
trying  to  get  off  welfare  through  low  income 
employment.  Rasptierry  pointed  out  that 
Long  had  aimed  his  iiarpoon  at  the  vei>-  wel- 
fare recipients  who  were  trying  to  become 
self  supportive.  His  inconsistency  was  appar- 
ent. But  becaa.se  Long  was  playing  for  big- 
ger stakes— the  oil  depletion  allowance — this 
luconsistency  did  not  concern  him. 

BV  comparing  conversations  between 
Loiig's  staff  and  those  wlio  attended  the 
House-Senate  conference,  one  cati  conclude 
that  Long's  strategy  to  save  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  worked.  Feigning  ignorance.  Long 
allowed  himself  to  be  talked  out  of  the  sitper- 
tlous  paragraph  he  had  added  to  Section  203 
as  part  of  an  overall  House-Senate  compro- 
mise which  retained  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance for  "independent"  oil  companies. 

The  tax  bill  finally  passed  by  Congress  on 
March  26,  according  to  one  congressional  wel- 
fare expert,  has  left  the  situation  with  the 
tax  credit  vis-a-vis  AFDC/ SSI  recipients  at 
best  "ambiguous."  The  likelihood  is  that, 
looking  to  save  money,  state  and  local  wel- 
fare officials  will  operate  in  whatever  man- 
ner enables  them  to  cut  down  on  immediate 
.AFDC  SSI  costs.  I.e..  they  wUl  count  the  tax 
credit  as  "other  income"  in  determining  in- 
dividuals' eligibility  for  AFDC  SSI  benefits. 

Time  is  still  on  the  side  of  those  inter- 
ested In  protecting  AFDC  SSI  recipients. 
The  likely  course  of  action  will  be  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  p>ermittiug  disregard  of 
the  work  boutis  as  income  for  piu-pose  of 
de'iermlning  AFDC/SSI  eligibility.  Whether 
there  are  enough  supporters  to  get  such  an 
amendment  passed  remains  uucer'aln. 


"GENER.\L  JOE'  BARTLETT. 
U.S.M.C.R. 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  IS.  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday,  July  II.  in  ceremonies  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Marine  Corps,  my 
good  friend  aAd  the  minority  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Joe  Bart- 
let  t,  was  administered  the  oath  of  office 
as  a  brigadier  general  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 

We  had  been  anticipating  this  happy 
culmination  of  events  for  some  weeks 
since  his  nomination  and  confirmation 
for  this  signal  promotion  lu  the  Reserve. 
It  was  a  real  disappointment  to  many  of 
us  that  the  House  convened  unusually- 
early  that  day  and  prevented  us  from 
attending  the  promotion  ceremony,  .so 
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I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  pub- 
licly congratulate  Joe  Bartlett  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Jinny,  and  their  daughters, 
Linda  and  Laura  on  this  joyful  occasion. 
You  may  be  sure  Mrs.  Millar  and  I  share 
your  gladness. 

Mj-  reports  have  it  that  the  ceremonies 
were  personally  conducted  by  the  new 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Gen. 
Louis  H.  WlLson.  and  that  when  the 
crowd  outgrew  the  Commandnrf.«;  office, 
the  cererponie.s  were  moved  into  a  near- 
by auditorium.  The  Ccmmdndiiut  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  Joe  wns  wearing 
the  :>yme  uniform  in  which  he  had  been 
conimi.s.sioned  .some  2.'>  years  earlier,  and 
on  which  he  had  worn  all  the  ranks  from 
.second  lieutenant  to  brigadier  general. 
It  was  not  clear  whether  tlie  was  com- 
plimenting Joe  on  maintaining  hi.s  fight- 
ing trim,  or  commending  the  Quarter- 
master Coips  for  the  quality  of  their  uni- 
form material.  In  either  event.  I  am  sure 
it  is  an  unasual  testimonial. 

General  Wilson  recounted  the  story  of 
how  2d  Lieutenant  Bartlett  had  been  as- 
signed as  a  military  escort  in  the  Na- 
tional Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  and  how 
he  had  escorted,  and  subsequently  mar- 
ried, the  beautiful  Ohio  Cherry  Blossom 
Princess,  Miss  Virginia  Bender  of  Cha- 
grin Falls,  Ohio.  And  then  the  Comman- 
dant invited  "Jinny"  to  come  fonvard 
and  help  pin  the  silver  stars  of  his  new 
rank  on  her  once-upon-a-time  lieutenant 
escort. 

These  weie  very  special  stars,  as  Joe 
revealed  in  his  response.  These  were  the 
stars  that  had  belonged  to  the  late  Gen, 
Melvin  J.  Maas,  once  a  younsf  Congress- 
man from  Minnesota,  who  rejoined  the 
Marines  during  World  War  II  as  a  col- 
onel, and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral. The  "father"  of  much  of  the  mod- 
em military  reserve  law  and  legend, 
Mel  was  an  extraoi-dinary  inspiration 
to  many,  although  he  spent  his  final 
years  in  total  blindness.  Joe  Bartlett 
counted  it  a  great  privilege  to  walk  with 
Mel  Maas  tlirough  many  experiences, 
and  helped  carry  him  to  his  final  rest. 
You  can  understand  why  it  touched  Joe 
deeply  to  receive  the  stars  from  Mel's 
daughter.  Patricia  Maas  Bennett,  with 
a  note  saying: 

Tliere  is  no  one  whom  Mel  Maa."?  would 
rather  have  wear  his  stars  than  B.  Gen.  Joe 
Bartlett — so  it  is  a  real  thriU  to  be  able  to 
pass  them  on  to  those  shoulders  .   .   . 

For  nearly  three  and  one-half  decades. 
Joe  Bartlett  has  been  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  loyal  servants  of  this 
House.  The  tributes  and  recognition  for 
his  work  have  been  many  and  varied. 
Wherever  he  has  gone  and  whatever 
he  has  done,  he  has  always  brought 
credit  to  himself,  and  by  association,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  which 
he  has  been  devoted  since  childhood. 
But  truly,  his  promotion  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral must  be  especially  meaningful  to 
Joe.  Those  of  us  who  know  him  best,  know 
how  much  the  Marine  Corps  means  to 
Joe,  and  we  can  only  imagine  that  this 
recognition,  which  represents  the  epit- 
ome of  the  fidelity  he  values,  must  be 
very  gratifying,  indeed. 

Joe  has  been  faithful  to  the  Congress 
without  ever  being  less  faithful  to  his 
beloved  corps.  He  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
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ample  of  the  citizen-soldier,  so  much  a 
part  of  our  national  heritage.  Twice  Joe 
has  voluntarily  left  his  employment  with 
the  Congress  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  And  in  between  these 
periods  of  active  duty,  Joe  has  kept  up 
his  professional  proficiency,  both  as  a 
civil  officer  of  the  Government,  and  as  u 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  officer.  And  witli 
hi.s  great  energy,  talent,  and  enthusiosin 
he  has  been  a  Kieat  credit  to  both. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleague,s, 
on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle,  would  join  me 
in  these  congratulations  to  "Genei-al 
Joe."  as  Minority  Leader  John  Rhodes 
referred  to  him  here  in  the  House  re- 
cently. We  thank  him  for  being  the  kind 
of  public  servant  tliat  he  is.  nnd  we  wi.sh 
him  continued  succe.ss 

These  sentiments  were  expressed  ex- 
ti-emely  well  In  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
former  colleagues,  read  by  Commandant 
WUson    at    the    promtion    ceremonies, 
from  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  the 
newest  brigadier  general  in  the  Marine 
Corixs  Reserve,  and  this  was  his  message: 
The  WHn-E  HoitsE. 
Wa.iliington.  July  10.  t'lTJ. 
Brit:.  Oe.n.  Joe  Bartlett. 
V.S.  MuTine  Corps  Beserrf. 
Wa-ihington.  D.C 

Dear  Joe:  Knowing  how  much  the  Marine 
Corps  has  meant  in  your  life,  and  how  much 
the  values  which  Marines  cherish  have  con- 
tributed to  your  ouustanding  career  of  service 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  want  to 
add  my  conpratulations  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion for  you  and  your  fine  family.  Warni 
stood  wishes.  General,  from  a  resei"ve  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  wlio  got  rei?alled  to  active 
duty. 

Sincerely. 

Jfrby  Ford. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  my  Washington  report 
entitled  "Nuclear  Proliferation": 
Nuclear  Prciliferation 

Tlie  unchecked  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
poses  a  grave  threat  to  world  peace. 

An  alarming  number  of  nations  are  ac- 
quiring the  nuclear  materials  and  technol- 
ogy necessary  for  atomic  weapons.  Last  year 
India  exploded  a  nuclear  bomb,  Just  "last 
month  West  Germany  announced  an  agree- 
ment to  supply  Brazil  with  nuclear  power 
reactors,  and  14  other  countries  have  such 
reactors  and  are  capable  of  produchig  an 
atomic  bomb  in  a  relatively  short  period. 
Clearly,  the  nuclear  genie  is  rapidly  escaping 
from  the  bottle. 

Until  last  year,  only  5  nations,  the  U.S.. 
the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  formed  an 
exclusive  nuclear  club,  monopolizing  nu- 
clear weapons  and  control  over  most  nuclear 
materials.  In  the  past  the  demand  for  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  the  enriched  uranium 
fuel  to  run  them  has  been  restricted  because 
of  tlie  complex  and  expensive  technology  in- 
volved, because  of  U.S.  willingness  to  supply 
western  countries  u-lth  enriched  uranium  at 
cost  for  commercial  uses,  and  because  of  the 
slow  development  of  nuclear  power  reactors. 
Bui  the  high  price  of  oil  and  the  prestige 
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of  belonging  to  the  nuclear  club  has  acceler- 
ated International  Interest  In  nuclear  en- 
ergy. 

There  is  no  longer  a  secret  to  making  an 
atomic  bomb.  The  major  limitation  Is  not 
technology,  but  the  supply  of  the  material 
(Plutonium  or  enriched  uranium).  Pluto- 
nium, a  by-product  of  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration, is  the  focus  of  concern  about  nuclear 
proliferation.  A  nuclear  power  reactor  using 
enriched  uranium  for  fuel  typically  generates 
about  250  kilograms  (550  lbs.)  of  plutonlum 
each  year,  enough  for  at  least  25  bombs. 
One  estimate  is  that  by  1983.  80  tons  of 
bomb-grade  plutonium  will  be  available 
around  the  world,  enough  for  approximately 
8.000  bombs. 

Used  in  nticlear  weapons,  plutonium  can 
kill  millions  of  people  in  one  blast,  and  by 
itself,  plutonium  is  the  most  toxic  substance 
on  earth.  A  few  micrograms  of  plutonlum 
can  cause  cancer  quickly  and,  once  created, 
plutonlum  is  an  indestrxictible  poison  with 
no  antidote. 

Two  International  mechanisms  already  ex- 
ist to  help  control  nuclear  energy.  The  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA), 
headquartered  in  Vienna,  Austria,  monitors 
nuclear  facilities  around  the  world  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  material  and  tech- 
nology to  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
Under  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT),  96  nations  have  also  agreed  not  to 
develop  nuclear  explosive  devices  and  to 
accept  safeguard  standards  and  inspection 
by  the  IAEA. 

These  mechanisms  are  clearly  inadequate. 
Three  of  the  nations  which  have  nuclear 
weapons — Prance,  India,  and  China — have  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  NPT,  and  only  half  the 
countries  currently  possessing  enough  pluto- 
nlum for  a  bomb  have  agreed  to  the  treaty. 
Except  for  outright  transfer  of  weapons,  the 
NPT  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  nuclear 
equipment  to  nations  which  are  not  party  to 
it.  In  addition,  the  IAEA's  function  of  verify- 
ing the  efficiency  of  national  safeguard  and 
inspection  systems  is  limited,  and  the  agency 
has  fewer  than  70  inspectors  to  carry  it  out 
worldwide. 

The  U.S.  uiaderstands  the  desire  of  non- 
nuclear  nations  to  develop  nuclear  tech- 
nology, but  it  Is  also  worried  about  the  in- 
creasing competition  In  the  world  for  nuclear 
power.  In  the  past  we  have  planned  our  de- 
fenses ag^nst  our  only  nuclearly  armed  ad- 
versaries, the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  but  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  could  mean  that  the  U.S.  will  not  be 
completely  safe  from  new  sources  of  atomic 
weapons  which  could  be  delivered  by  ordi- 
nary Jet  aircraft.  With  further  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear  attack  could 
come  from  any  side,  and  the  value  of  our 
nuclear  umbrella  Is  reduced  as  it  becomes 
difficult  to  determine  the  source  of  an  attack. 

Several  approaches  toward  reducing  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation  need  to  be 
considered.  The  international  community 
could : 

Establish  internationally  supervised  re- 
gional fuel  recycling  centers  to  reprocess 
spent  nuclear  fuel  into  plutonlum  adulter- 
ated against  weapons  use; 

Develop  common  International  rules  and 
controls  on  the  export  of  nuclear  technology 
and  materials; 

Strengthen  IAEA  safeguard  systems  at 
nuclear  plants  to  protect  against  the  theft 
or  diversion  of  nuclear  material; 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  reactors  or  related 
equipment  to  countries  which  do  not  accept 
IAEA  inspections  and  safeguards; 

Expand  the  membership  of  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatiou  Treaty; 

Reduce  nuclear  stockpiles,  curb  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  and  ban  completely  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons. 

Some  of  these  proposals  are  already  under 
consideration,  but  the  nuclear  monopoly  has 
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been  broken,  and  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
energy  Is  not  likely  to  be  halted.  The  Con- 
gress must  begin  the  task  of  controlling  the 
growth  of  nuclear  facilities  and  insuring  that 
there  are  adequate  international  safeguards 
to  protect  international  security  and  public 
safety.  Hopefully,  the  common  danger  will 
spvtr  nations  to  renewed  cooperation  before 
it  is  too  late. 


STRENGTHENING  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  report  from  the  Na- 
tional Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped on  the  work  of  the  Council  in 
administering  standards  developed  for 
agencies  which  sei'\'e  the  blind  and  vis- 
ually handicapped. 

The  National  Accreditation  Council — 
NAC — was  created  in  1967  and  supported 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration to  administer  a  system  of  ac- 
creditation of  agencies  in  the  field. 

The  following  report  describes  the  pro- 
grams and  standards  developed  and  ad- 
ministered by  NAC.  Through  the  efiforts 
of  NAC,  there  has  been  an  upgrading  of 
programs  serving  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  that  has  yielded  important 
results  for  these  handicapped  citizens. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
report  of  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  T31ind 
and  Visually  Handicapped  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  those  concerned  with  devel- 
oping programs  to  sei-ve  the  needs  of 
handicapped  citizens  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  work : 

S-rRENGTHENING   SERVICES   FOR   THE   BLIND   AND 

VistJALLY  Handicapped  throuciI  the   Ap- 
plication  OF  Standards 

About  1.7  million  Americans  are  blind  or 
severely  visually  handicapped;  their  numbers 
are  growing  faster  than  the  general  popula- 
tion because  the  Incidence  of  blindness  in- 
creases with  age  and  more  Americans  are  liv- 
ing longer. 

Added  to  the  physical  handicap  of  blind- 
ness has  also  been  an  unwarranted  but  i)er- 
slstent  social  handicap — a  pervasive  "tin- 
cup"  mentality  that  considered  blind  people 
less  able  and  therefore  "less  equal"  than 
other  people. 

Many  efforts  had  been  made  to  develop 
services  that  would  effectively  assist  blind 
people  to  achieve  independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  tin-cup  mentality  influenced  not 
jtist  the  general  public  but  the  way  many 
agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  were  run, 
and  even  the  thinking  of  many  blind  persons. 
For  each  agency  that  heeded  the  call  for 
quality  services,  another  faUed  to  hear  or  to 
respond. 

This  was  the  situation  which  led  to  setting 
up  an  ad  hoc  Commission  on  Standards  and 
Accreditation  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
(COM8TAC)  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
late  Mary  E.  Swltzer.  COMSTAC  developed 
five  sets  of  standards  for  management  and 
seven  sets  for  programs  of  specialized  agen- 
jU^  for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 
Thfty^  were  a  "first."  Never  before  had  there 
be^comprehenslve  nationally  developed  na- 
tionally accepted  yardsticks  by  which  agen- 
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cies  for  the  blind — and  the  public  that  sup- 
ports these  agencies  through  taxes  and 
contributions — could  measure  the  quality  of 
services  offered  blind  persons. 

But  the  standards  were  only  a  first  step. 
There  had  to  be  a  system  to  utilize  the  stand- 
ards and  validate  the  improvements  that 
were  expected  to  resiUt. 

Tlie  National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  ServUig  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped  (NAC)  was  established  as  of 
January  1,  1967  to  administer  such  a  system. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  AdminisLra- 
lion  ( then  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration) agreed  to  help  support  a  proj- 
ect conducted  by  the  new  organization  to 
develop  and  test  methods  by  which  afeeacles 
and  schools  could  use  the  standards  for  im- 
provement and  by  which  the  results  could 
be  evaluated. 

The  basic  criteria  for  the  application  of 
the  standards  called  for  services  that  rec- 
ognized the  dignity  of  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  persons,  that  involved  the  uEei>> 
of  services  in  planning  and  evaluating  the 
services  they  received  and  that  would  enable 
them  to  move  into  the  mainstream  of  com- 
munity life.  The  criteria  also  called  for  pub- 
lic accountability  of  agencies  serving  the 
blind — reporting  of  actual  services  and  re- 
.btilts  and  full  financial  disclosure. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  project,  NAC 
obtained  the  cooperation  of  leaders  and  or- 
ganizations In  work  for  the  blind  and  relaiPU 
nelds  to  assure  wide  dissemination  and  utili- 
zation of  the  standards. 

Anticipating  the  present  concern  for  more 
public  representation  and  public  account- 
ability in  accrediting  bodies,  NAC  firmly  es- 
tablished the  pattern  of  public  representa- 
tion on  its  Board  and  full  accounting  of  fi- 
nancial and  program  activities  to  the  public. 

The  original  Board  of  Directors  exemplified 
this  policy. 

The  president  was  Arthur  L.  Brandon,  for- 
mer New  York  University  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  who  also  served  as  chairman 
of  COMSTAC. 

First  vice  president  was  Dr.  Peter  J.  Sal- 
mon. Himself  legally  blind.  Dr.  Salmon  has 
devoted  his  life  to  helping  blind  and  deaf- 
blind  persons  achieve  their  fullest  potential. 
He  is  administrative  vice  president  of  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
and  heads  the  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

Second  vice  president  was  Benjamin  F. 
Boyer,  professor  of  law  and  former  dean  of 
the  law  school  of  Temple  University,  active 
In  the  Philadelphia  Health  and  Welfai-e 
Council. 

Secretary  was  Frederick  G.  Storey;  an  At- 
lanta businessman,  who  bad  been  president 
of  a  local  agency  for  the  blind  and  discovered 
grave  weaknesses  In  Its  management  and 
services.  His  belief  that  there  must  be  stand- 
ards for  services  to  the  blind  and  some  way 
of  Judging  whether  an  agency  was  meeting 
the  standards  led  him  to  become  involved  in 
the  movement  to  develop  and  apply  the 
standards. 

Ira  A.  Schur,  then  managing  partner  ol 
the  New  York  firm  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants, S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &  Co.,  was  treas- 
urer. 

The  27  other  Board  members  included 
such  blind  leaders  as  M.  Robert  Barnett,  ex- 
ecutive director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind;  J.  Kenneth  Cozier,  Cleveland  in- 
dustrialist; Kenneth  Jernlgan,  president.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  (NFB);  Louis 
H.  Rives,  Jr.,  special  assistant  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  vocational  rehabilltetlon,  DHEW; 
McAllister  Upshaw,  executive  director. 
Greater  Detroit  Society  for  the  Blind;  and 
Norman  M.  Yoder,  commissioner.  Office  for 
the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pub- 
Uo  Welfare.  (All  tiUes  are  as  of  1967.) 

Besides  the  seven  dlstingtilshed  blind  per- 
sons who  served  as  officers  and  Board  mem- 
bers, the  Board  included  members  from  the 
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fields  of  medicine,  education,  oommunlty 
planning,  social  aenrices,  public  administra- 
tion, union  health  and  welfare  aervloaa, 
foundation  administration,  civil  rights,  and 
civic  leadership. 

The  following  year,  Judge  Reese  H.  Rob- 
rahn,  president,  American  CouncU  of  tb* 
Blind  (ACB)  Joined  the  Board  and.  latar, 
attorney  Julius  Morris,  paxt  president  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association   (BVA). 

Mr.  Brandon  has  now  become  president 
emeritus.  Current  officers  are :  Daiiiel  D.  Rob- 
inson, president,  partner  in  New  Yori:  office 
of  Peat,  Marwlck,  Mitchell  *  Co..  certified 
public  accountants;  Huntington  Harris  oi" 
Leesburg,  Virginia,  first  vice  president.,  direc- 
tor of  Quadri-Science:  McAllister  Upsha:*-. 
second  vice  president,  execuvive  director  oV 
the  Greater  Detroit  Society  for  the  Blind: 
Howard  H.  Hanson,  third  vice  president  as- 
sistant program  administrator.  South  Dal-ota 
Office  of  Service  to  the  Vlsaally  Imp&lrad; 
John  P.  McWlliiams,  Jr.,  secretary.  a.«sist- 
ant  treasurer  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  New  York;  Mrs.  Claire  W.  Carlson, 
treasurer,  engineering  and  legal  consultant. 
New  York.  NAC's  Board  today  consists  of  35 
directors,  of  whom  18  are  blind,  inrluding 
officers  Upshaw  and  Hanson. 

NAC  sought  and  obtained  the  cooperation 
of  most  organizations  In  and  related  to  the 
field  of  blindness.  For  agencies  not  eligible 
for  accreditation  that  wished  a  close  rela- 
tionship, NAC  established  the  category  of 
Associate  Membership.  Current  Associates  are 
In  two  groups:  those  that  pay  dues  on  the 
same  basis  as  Accredited  Members  and  have 
one  vote  at  membership  meetings  (Sponsor- 
ing Members)  and  those  that  wish  to  be 
publicly  identified  with  NAC  but  without  a 
vote  (Supporters) .  They  are: 

Sponsoring  Memliers:  American  Council  of 
the  Blind,  Association  for  Education  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped  National  Braille  As- 
sociation. National  CouncU  of  State  Agen- 
cies for  the  Blind. 

Supporters;  American  A.'^woclatlon  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  ( AAWB  i ,  American  Founda- 
tion for  Overseas  Blind,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Arkansas  Chapter.  AAWB,  Choice 
Magazine  Listening.  National  Industries  for 
th»  Blind,  National  Society,  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  New  York  State  Federa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  AAWB. 

In  addition,  the  Council  of  State  Admin- 
istrators of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has 
called  on  agencies  from  which  Its  members 
purchase  services  to  meet  national  standards. 
(In  the  case  of  agencies  for  the  blind  this 
means  NAC  standards.) 

With  the  assistance  of  these  organizations 
»nd  parttclp«tlon  by  many  of  their  membars, 
NAC  developed  early  in  the  project  three 
Self-Study  and  Evaluation  Guides — ^for 
multi-service  agencies,  residential  schools 
and  sheltered  workshops — designed  to  help 
agencies  assess  their  operations  in  the  light 
of  the  standards. 

When  an  agency's  completed  self-study 
report  Is  submitted  to  NAC,  an  on-site  visit 
Is  scheduled  by  a  team  of  qualified  men  %nd 
women  who  make  their  time  available  free 
of  charge  (only  out-trf-pocket  expenses  are 
paid)  to  review  the  agency's  operations  and 
recommend  further  improvements  as  needed. 

Although  the  self-study  alone  has  been 
shown  by  the  project  to  bring  about  Im- 
provements, the  on-site  visit  has  been  shown 
to  bring  about  more.  Techniques  were  devel- 
oped to  Involve  In  the  team  appraisals  com- 
munity leaders,  government  officials,  local 
planning  and  funding  bodies  such  as  United 
Ways,  and  consumer  representatives. 

Similar  broad  Involvement  was  obtained  In 
the  review  and  updating  of  the  standards, 
which  hAve  their  greatest  effectiveness  If  reg- 
ularly updated  to  reflect  current  knowledge 
and  best  practice.  Project  experience  Indl- 
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cated  that  the  greater  the  knowledge  of  the 
standards,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that 
concerned  persons  would  stimulate  agencies 
to  undertake  self -studies  and  request  on-site 
reviews  leading  to  possible  accreditation. 

To  find  out  whether  the  application  of  the 
standards  was  bringing  about  actual  im- 
provements, NAC  analyzed  reports  of  the  first 
32  agencies  to  complete  self-studies;  analyzed 
the  subsequent  p>erformance  of  31  agencies 
Initially  Judged  by  on-site  team.s  not  to  be  In 
completely  satisfactory  compliance  with  thp 
standai'ds;  compared  recommendations  of 
original  on-site  reviews  with  findings  five 
yews  Ifiter  by  tetuns  reviewing  the  agencies 
lor  re.iccreditation;  obtained  comments  from 
tluwe  -.vho  had  gone  through  the  self-study 
and  cii-r.ice  review  process;  requested  com- 
ments from  Interested  organi/.atlons  not  eli- 
gible for  accreditation;  and  observed  the  of- 
ficial actions  of  regional  and  national  orga- 
rizations  csUing  lot  the  wider  \ise  of  the 
.srandaras. 

All  the  methods  used  to  evaluate  the  Im- 
pact of  the  project  produced  results  support- 
ing one  conclusion:  the  project  has  demon- 
strated that  \>se  of  the  standards  by  agencies 
and  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  manner  pro- 
puaE>d  and  demonstrated  by  NAC  does  bring 
about  clearly  definable  Improvements  In 
.services  and  in  agency  management  and 
accountability. 

Although  this  was  not  a  planned  part  of 
the  project,  NAC  had,  in  addition,  the  benefit 
of  reports  from  three  imlts  of  the  Federal 
government  regarding  the  project  operations. 

Two  examples  of  Federal  comments:  The 
OAO  Report  qtioted  officials  of  HEW  as  be- 
lieving that  this  thorough  and  objective  re- 
view of  the  Issues  In  question  presented  NAC 
as  ''a  re.spectable  and  legitimate  organization 
that  was  accomplishing  Its  objectives  with  a 
few  minor  areas  of  concern."  And,  in  writing 
to  NAC  early  In  1975,  RSA  Commissioner  An- 
drew S.  Adams  pointedly  referred  to  the  proj- 
ect as  "a  proven  service." 

Examples  of  documented  Improvements  hi 
agencies  using  the  standards  to  qualify  for 
accreditation  are  many. 

Residential  schools  modified  their  pro- 
grams, originally  geared  to  children  with  the 
single  handicap  of  blindness,  to  encompass  a 
growing  influx  of  multiple-handicapped 
youngsters. 

An  agency  studied  the  needs  of  the  central 
city  and  is  building  a  new  service  facility 
there;  It  Is  also  strengthening  its  advocacy 
program  for  the  blind  and  reaching  out  to 
the  aging,  to  deaf -blind  children  and  to  re- 
tarded adults  as  well  as  to  the  groups  it  has 
served  in  the  past. 

Other  agencies  developed  better  records 
and  coordination  of  services  to  assiure  that 
blind  people  are  not  "lost"  between  their 
various  departments. 

Agencies  made  such  Improvements  as  ar- 
ranging for  a  conununlty-based  program  of 
physical  therapy  for  those  who  need  it  as  a 
prelude  to  mobility  training;  replacing  an 
old  Industrial  arts  program  with  a  work  eval- 
uation unit  and  providing  additional  voca- 
tianal  training  in  small  business  manage- 
ment and  medical  transcription;  providing 
qualified  staff  to  begin  the  education  of  pre- 
schoolers who  are  blind. 

Almost  every  agency  made  Its  premises  bar- 
rier-free and  safer  and  set  up  better  safety 
procedures  in  line  with  team  recommenda- 
tions; began  to  use  accotintlng  and  reporting 
procedtu^s  providing  full  public  financial  dis- 
closure; Increased  outreach  to  people  who 
might  otherwise  not  have  been  helped. 

Many  agencies  have  been  stimulated  to  in- 
crease the  Involvement  of  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  persons  in  the  agencies'  plan- 
ning, evaluation  and  service  delivery. 

The  project  ended  March  31,  1975.  As  of 
May  30,  1975,  about  200,000  men,  women  and 
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children  In  139  communities  of  35  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  benefiting  from 
the  services  of  the  58  agencies  that  have  im- 
pro\ed  sufficiently  through  the  application  of 
the  standards  to  qualify  for  accreditation. 
Another  12  work.shops  have  qualified  for  cer- 
tification by  the  General  Council  of  Work- 
shops for  tlie  Blind,  using  the  NAC  stand- 
ards. I'hirty  mcM-e  agencies  are  in  the  midst 
of  self-studies.  Twelve  report  they  are  plan- 
ning self-studies  and  about  a  hundred  are  lu 
corn^spoudence  with  NAC  regarding  the  ap- 
plication of  the  standards.  Five  agencies  have 
had  accreditation  refused  and  five  are  cur- 
rently deferred  until  further  progress  in 
made. 

TT>ii.^.  of  approiiimately  400  known  agencie.s 
for  the  blind  (many  with  multiple  branches* 
morp'  than  a  hundred  have  utilized  the  stand- 
ards effectively  enough  to  warrant  the  pub- 
lic reoognitiou  of  accreditation  or  certlflca- 
lion  or  ai-e  actively  working  toward  one  of 
the.'-e  two  goals.  Another  hundred  are  In  vari- 
ous stages  of  partially  using  or  preparing 
to  use  the  standards. 

As  a  result  of  the  project,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  field  of  services  to  the  blind,  a  quarter 
oi  all  known  agencies  have  been  stimulated 
to  undertake  a  continuous  process  of  up- 
grading their  services  and  an  equally  large 
group  is  moving  in  this  direction. 

Meeting  the  standards  Is  not  easy.  The 
project  has  revealed  that  many  agencies  need 
much  advice  and  assistance  in  making  nec- 
essary improvements;  some  even  fear  to  try. 

But.  since  the  project  has  shown  that  use 
of  the  standards  does  upgrade  services,  the 
next  step  must  be  to  provide  the  direct  guid- 
ance and  assistance  needed  by  the  remaining 
agencies  so  these  facilities,  too,  may  use  the 
tested  method  that  can  enable  them  to  do  a 
better  Job  for  and  with  blind  and  visually 
hRn<llcfipped  Americans. 


LIBRARIES  SEVERELY  AFFECTED 
BY  RISING  POSTAL  COSTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  received  a  publication  entitled 
"Toward  a  National  Program  for  Library 
and  Information  Services:  Goals  for  Ac- 
tion," from  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science.  The 
Commission  thoroughly  surveyed  the 
general  dfficulties  that  libraries  are  ex- 
periencing today. 

One  specific  problem  that  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  address,  however.  Is  that  of 
constantly  Increasing  postal  rates  for 
books,  magazines,  and  other  educational 
materials — materials  that  are  obviously 
important  to  libraries. 

As  the  House  of  Representatives  dele- 
gate to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  difficulties 
that  libraries  are  facing  today.  As  such, 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  specific  problem 
of  incessantly  rising  postal  rates  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  through  the  follow- 
ing information: 

Postal  Rates  and  Libbakies 

Libraries  of  aU  types— public;  school;  col- 
lege and  university;  and  special  kinds  of 
libraries — are  heavily  dependent  on  the  Post- 
al Service.  ITiey  use  all  clas.ses  of  mall,  but 
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the  two  classes  that  are  most  Important  to 
them  are  the  library  rate  and  the  special 
fourth  class  rate.  The  library  rate  applies  to 
library  loans,  material  sent  to  and  from  li- 
ijrary  patrons,  which  Is  especially  Important 
ill  pparsely-.settled  areas,  and  interllbrary 
lopns.  The  special  fotirth-class  rate  books 
;.!id  other  educational  materials  is  .significant 
because  libraries  pay  the  postage  on  the  ship- 
ments of  books  they  receive  from  suppliers, 
and.  in  many  areas  of  the  coimtry.  most  of 
tlu'-iP  book  shipments  are  received  by  mail. 

TliE    LIBRARY    R.\Tr 

l!i  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
the  Congress  expressed  its  intention  of  pro- 
tecting the  library  rate  in  two  ways.  The  first 
was  by  providing  that  the  library  rate  could 
not  be  .set  to  recover  more  than  attributable 
costs — directly  traceable  to  handling  library 
rate  mail.  Attributable  costs  for  the  Postal 
Service  as  a  whole  were  reported  by  the  Kap- 
pel  Commission  to  constitute  only  iibout  one- 
half  of  all  postal  costs.  Secondly,  Congress 
provided  that  library  rate  incrca.ses  along 
with  certain  other  nonprofit  postal  rate  in- 
creases were  to  be  pha.s-ed  lu  gradually  over 
a  period  of  ten  years,  subseqiteutly  extended 
by  the  Congress  in  1974  to  a  period  of  16 
years.  As  stated  by  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port on  the  Bill  which  became  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act: 

Reduced  rates  for  v/ithin -county  news- 
papers, for  libraries,  for  books,  and  for  asso- 
ciations of  rural  electrification  co-ops  were 
enacted  for  very  good  reason — that  the  pub- 
lic generally  benefits  from  such  rates.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Rate  Commission  should  take 
into  account  the  preferential  rates  for  the 
mailings  of  authorized  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions— religions,  educational,  scientific,  phil- 
anthropic, agricultural,  and  labor  mailings; 
and  the  rates  for  classroom  publications, 
which  are  religious,  educational,  and  .scien- 
tific materials  designed  for  use  in  school 
clas.srooms  or  in  religious-instruction  classes. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  small 
Incremental  Increases  In  rates  spread  out 
over  5-  and  lO-year  periods  will  be  detrimen- 
tal to  mall  matter  allowed  preferential  rates 
because  they  contribute  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. But  the  Rate  Commission  should  be 
aware  of  this  special  problem  as  it  assembles 
Its  schedules  of  rates  and  fees. 

For  example,  the  regtilar  rate  of  a  phono- 
graph record  weighing  not  more  than  1 
pound,  mailed  by  one  of  the  many  phono- 
graph record  clubs  in  America,  Is  12  cents. 
If  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  determines 
that  the  proper  rate  for  that  type  of  mall  is 
15  cents,  then  the  mailer  would  be  entitled 
by  law  to  a  period  of  5  years  to  reach  the 
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prescribed  rate.  In  the  case  of  a  public  li- 
brary mailing  the  same  phonograph  record 
to  a  patron  of  the  library,  the  present  rate 
Is  6  cents;  and  If  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  were  10  cents,  the  library  would 
be  given  a  period  of  10  years  to  reach  the 
prescribed  rate. 

The  Postal  Service  proposals  in  the  first 
rate  case  adhered  to  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress: and  the  Postal  Rate  Conunlsslon  ac- 
cepted the  Postal  Service  recommendations. 
The  library  rate  In  the  first  case  was  raised 
from  5  cents  on  the  first  pound  and  2  cents 
lor  succeeding  pounds  to  10  cents  for  the 
first  poinid  and  5  cents  for  .sitcceeding  pounds 
over  a  period  of  eight  years  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  16  years.  This  was  an  increase  of 
somewhat,  over  100  percent  over  a  period  of 
16  yt-ars.  In  the  second  postal  rate  case,  the 
Postal  Service  proposed  no  further  Increase 
in  the  library  rate.  ^-\ 

However,  the  AdminLstrntlv*  LaV  Judge,  in 
his  initial  decision,  lu  the  sasond  rate  case. 
Just  about  tripled  the  ultimate  librarj'  rate 
at  the  end  of  the  phasing  period  In  1987  to 
29  cents  on  the  first  pound  and  14  cents  on 
succeeding  pounds.  Thus,  the  Judge,  In  effect, 
practically  wiped  out  the  protection  which 
the  Congress  intended  to  give  the  llbrarv 
rate  in  confining  the  rate  to  the  recoverv 
of  directly  traceable,  attributable  costs.  He 
did  this  by  ralshig  attributable  costs  to  a 
level  183  percent  higher  than  the  attributable 
cost  level  determined  by  the  Postal  Service 
and  approved  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion in  the  first  rate  case.  The  Judge  found 
these  additional  attributable  costs  by  theo- 
rizing that  the  library  rate  should  be  charged 
with  a  proportion  of  the  costs  htvolved  in 
the  postman  making  his  rounds  and  assign- 
ing these  cost*  on  the  basis  of  the  weight 
and  the  cubic  volume  of  mail.  Only  0.03 
percent  of  the  total  pieces  of  mail  In  the 
Postal  Service  are  library  rate  mall,  but  the 
Judge  proposed  that  the  library  rate  be 
charged  with  0.9  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
postman  making  his  rounds,  or  30  times  the 
amoimt  if  these  costs  were  to  be  assigned 
on  the  relative  proportion  of  the  number  of 
pieces  of  mail.  Stated  In  another  wav.  the 
Judge's  theory  would  require  the  postman 
to  take  more  than  100  times  as  long  to  walk 
from  one  hotise  to  another  to  deliver  a  piece 
of  library  rate  mail  than  he  would  need  to 
deliver  a  first  class  letter. 

IHE  special  FOLTRTH-CLASS  RATE 

In  liie  case  of  the  special  fourth-class  rate, 
the  Congress  did  not  limit  the  rate  to  a  level 
which  would  cover  only  attributable  costs, 
but  provided  that  the  rate  might  also  cover 
"overhead,"    or    "Institutional,"    "residual" 
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costs;  and  also  confine  the  phasing  or  tran- 
sitional period  to  five  years,  which  was  later 
extended  in  the  1974  legislation  to  eight 
years.  Nonetheless.  In  the  first  rate  case,  the 
Postal  Rate  Conunisslou  recommended  raid- 
ing the  rate  by  a  relatively  modest  amount: 
and  in  the  second  rate  case  the  Postal  Service 
proposed  raising  the  ultimate  rate  to  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  phasing  period  in 
1979  by  only  16  percent  over  the  rate  .set  In 
the  fir.'^t  case.  Here  again,  the  Admhiistratlve 
Law  Judge  found  an  enormous  amotnit  ol 
additional  attributable  costs,  ba.sed  once 
more  en  charging  the  costs  of  the  postman 
making  his  rounds  on  the  basis  of  weight 
and  cubic  volume  of  mall.  As  contrasted  with 
the  16  percent  increase  in  the  special  fourtli 
clB.-;s  postal  ratei|Jroposed  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, he  recommended  an  increase  of  95  per- 
cent ovfr  the  rates  establiahed  in  the  linst 
ta^e. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  proposed  by  the 
Posi  Rl  Service  and  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  in  the  second  rate  case  are  contained 
in  the  at  lached  table. 

CONCLUSION 

The  libraries  of  this  countrj-.  whether  thev 
be  public  libraries,  school  libraries,  college 
and  university  libraries,  or  other  special 
t>'pes  and  the  patrons  they  serve  have  be- 
come major  victims  of  inflation.  AU  lilyary 
costs  are  going  up  at  the  general  rate  of 
inRation,  and  the  funds  available  to  them 
are  more  or  less  static.  The  result  has  been 
to  put  a  squeeze  on  all  library  operations, 
but  particularly  in  keeping  up  "with  the  ac- 
quisition of  current  materials  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  provision  of  good  library  serv- 
ice, llie  ntunber  of  books  and  periodical  sub- . 
scrlptlons  purchased  by  Ubraries  has.  there- 
fore, been  declining,  and  for  each  dollar  of 
increased  costs  which  is  imposed  by  postal 
rates,  under  the  library  rate  or  the  special 
fourth  class  rate,  the  amoiuit  spent  for  books 
and  periodicals  will  be  reduced  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis.  Libraries  also  use  first  class  mall, 
of  course,  but  the  amount  which  they  would 
save  on  the  slight  reduction  In  the  first 
class  rate  proposed  by  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  the  Increased  amount  they  would  have  to  ' 
expend  in  Ubrary  rate  and  special  fourth  class 
rate  postage  charges. 

In  these  circumstances  the  imposition  of 
increased  special  fourth  class  and  library  rate 
postal  rates — at  double  or  triple  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  Inflation — Is  completely  unjusti- 
fied, not  in  the  public  Interest,  and  based 
on  a  mlblnterpretatiou  of  the  law  and  con- 
gressional Intent. 
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1974-3 

1975-4 

1976-5 

1977 
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197»-7 

1979-1 

1987- IS 

Description: 
Special: 

1st  oound 

ix 

19(24) 
9(12) 
7(9) 
3(5) 

23(28) 
9(14) 
7(11) 
3(5) 

25 
9 
7 

4 

2« 
10 

7 
4 

30(40)... 
10(20)... 

4 

Additional  pounds 

g 

Library: 

c 

Additional  pounds 

— ;..  ..                                            3 

'2i?!> 

5(14) 

I  Fach  phased  rate  step  begi.is  on  July  5  of  the  indicated  year.  For  eKampie,  step  4  would  begin  on  July  6, 1975.  Pfiastng  ends  in  1979  for  the  special  4th  class  rate  and  in  1987  for  the  libr»r>'  rate. 

INCREASE  IN  WENNER'S  ULTIMATE  RATES  OVER  CURRENT  (1974-75.  STEP  3)  MTES 
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DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    Tq^K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
pressing anomaly  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  that,  even  in  peacetime, 
we  grow  ever  more  dependent  on  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  for  our  eco- 
nomic well-being.  The  defense  budget 
continues  to  grow,  and  we  sell  ever-in- 
creasing quantities  of  military  hardware 
to  other  nations — $8.3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1974  alone.  Aside  from  the  moral 
implications  of  our  emerging  role  as  the 
world's  major  supplier  of  the  tools  of  war, 
It  should  be  evident  to  all  that  we  only 
make  war  more  likely  by  continuing  on 
such  a  course.  A  major  stumbling  block 
to  a  change  in  direction  is  the  havoc  that 
would  be  wreaked  upon  many  of  our  most 
crucial  industries,  costing  jobs,  and  sap- 
ping the  economic  vitality  of  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation  which  depend  on 
defense  industries. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  we  must  change  di- 
rection. Our  economy  would  be  far 
healthier  if  we  could  rechannel  some  of 
the  fimds  now  flowing  into  military  pro- 
. grams  and  products  into  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  a  real  peacetime  economy.  The 
problem  is  one  of  cushioning  the  effect  of 
such  reform. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  cushion.  The  Defense 
Economic  Adjustment  Act,  introduced  by 
myself,  Mr.  Whalen,  and  28  cosponsors 
on  May  14,  and  reintroduced  today  with 
5  additional  cosponsors,  provides  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  the  discussion  and  shaping  of 
such  a  measure.  It  would  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  industries  and  com- 
munities for  planning  conversion  to  a 
noQdefense-oriented  economy,  and  fi- 
nancial and  other  help  to  workers  whose 
jobs  are  lost  in  the  conversion  process. 

The  bill  is  pending  in  five  committees, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken  on  it  in 
any  of  them.  I  am  hopeful  that,  with  the 
support  of  my  colleagues,  we  can  obtain 
hearings  on  the  Defense  Economic  Ad- 
jtistment  Act  before  the  end  of  1975. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  Clay- 
toa  Pritchey  warned  of  the  dangers  in 
continuing  down  our  present  path.  1 
commend  his  column  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  •'Devocbinc  Monster" 
(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

Of  aU  the  farewell  addresses  of  retlriug 
American  Presidents,  only  two  are  much 
remembered,  and  even  they  are  llttlo 
heeded.  Qeorge  Washington  urged  his  coun- 
trymen to  beware  of  'entangling  alliances," 
and  Dwlght  Elsenhower  prophetically  warned 
against  the  consuming  power  of  the  "mili- 
tary-industrial complex." 

The  World  War  II  commander  was  alarmed 
over  the  development  of  a  complex  that,  If 
not  restrained,  could  gather  the  momen- 
tum of  an  unstoppable  Juggernaut — beyond 
the  ability  of  the  public  and  the  Congress  to 
c6pe  with  It  any  longer. 

Numerous  economists  and  political  think- 
ers who  shared  Elsenhower's  concern  have 
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felt  that  the  point  of  no  return  would  be 
reached  when,  and  If,  the  peacetime  defense 
budget  equaled  or f surpassed  actual  wartime 
expenditures,  a  state  that  some  felt  could 
never  happen.  Only  now  it  has. 

The  defense  package  presently  nearlng 
final  passage  not  only  exceeds  the  biggest 
budgets  of  the  Vietnamese  and  Korean  wars 
but  even  those  at  the  height  of  World  War 
II,  when  more  than  10  million  Americans 
were  in  the  armed  forces  (2.152.000  are  to- 
day). Indeed,  the  military  obligations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  (ftl04.7  billion)  are  greater 
than  the  ca-.t  of  Die  entire  eovevnmc-nt  (in- 
cluding defense)  during  any  of  ti'.e  World 
War  II  years. 

The  most  alarming  aspect  of  this  un- 
precedented situation  Ij  that  a  gUAt  major- 
ity of  Amei  leans  are  again-rt  it.  yet  feel 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  And  in 
Congress,  many  who  feel  that  military  spend- 
ing should  be  cut  back  also  are  throwing  up 
their  hands  in  despa<r. 

So  the  Juggernaut  rolls  on,  war  or  no  war, 
each  year  picking  up  more  momentum  as 
the  country  increasingly  depends  upon  this 
wasteful,  but  massive,  .spending,  not  so  much 
to  wage  war  as  to  sustain  the  economy  and 
maintain  employment. 

All  the  experts  agree  that  coiuparuble 
spending  for  productive  domestic  progrums 
would  result  in  a  sounder  and  mere  pro-per- 
oxis  economy,  but  no  adml:iis*i-.\tiDn  .«eems  to 
have  the  will  to  switch. 

All  of  our  Presidents  since  Eisenhower 
have  been  patsies  for  the  Pentagon,  which 
no  AT  counts  on  both  Big  Business  and  Big 
Labor  to  support  many  of  its  demp'-ds.  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  it  is  claimed  that 
any  cut  In  the  ticf'-nie  b'ldget  .voulcl  v.-oricn 
the  recession. 

Ciice  hooked  on  this,  the  addition  becomes 
permanent,  for  every  year  the  cure  v. ill  ;eera 
more  risky,  although  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  has  to  be.  In  fact,  the  cure  (substituting 
non-defense  spending)  would  be  the  rever.se 
of  risky  if  it  were  applied  intelligentiy  and 
constructively.  A  few  years  ago,  nlien  we 
btaited  bringing  the  troops  liome  from  Viet- 
nam, there  were  high  hopes  of  using  military 
savings  to  fund  long-delayed  domestic  im- 
provements. These  hopes  have  been  dashed 
as  defense  expenditures,  instead  of  receding, 
have  gone  up  almost  50  per  cent  over  what 
they  were  at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 
Moreover,  the  Pentagon  projections  call  for 
another  50  per  cent  increase  (to  abour  $150 
billion)  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  Pentagon,  in  short.  Is  literall;,'  eating 
America  out  of  house  and  home.  An  ever- 
larger  sum  goes  for  ships,  taitks  and  planes, 
while  new  housing  lags  far  behind  the  na- 
tion's needs.  As  Ben  Franklin  v.arned  in  1784, 
'An  army  is  a  devouring  monster." 

Only  a  strong,  determined  President  can 
provide  relief.  Harry  Truman,  the  President 
who  Mr.  Ford  says  he  admires  the  most, 
showed  how  to  do  it.  He  simply  set  a  flat 
celling  on  expenditures  and  ordered  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  re- 
Isult  was  the  only  reduced  defense  budget  in 
all  of  the  post -World  War  II  years. 

Despite  Mr.  Ford's  professed  concern  over 
inflationary  expenditures,  however,  he  is  still 
giving  the  Pentagon  carte  blanche  to  spend 
as  it  see  fit.  Adm.  Gene  La  Rocque  (Ret.), 
now  director  of  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation, says,  "Civilians  are  in  danger  of 
losing  control  of  the  Pentagon." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  not  reassuring  to 
note  that  prominent  Pentagon  figures  are  as- 
suming the  management  of  Ford's  election 
campaign.  Army  Secretary  Howard  Callaway 
is  to  be  campaign  chairman;  David  Packard, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  wUl  be 
finance  chairman;  Robert  C.  Moot,  former 
comptroller  of  the  Pentagon,  and  Assistant 
Defense  Secretary  Rofeert  Ellsworth  are  also 
being  considered  fo*  campaign  poets. 
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OFFICIAL  AGENCY  QUESnONNAIRE 
EXPLANATION  FORM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

o;     NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENlA-nVES 
Wcdriesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alan  Westin, 
editor  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Review,  a 
superb  independent  journal  sponsored  by 
the  ACLU  and  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  pub- 
lishers, has  devised  an  "OCBcial  Agency 
Questionnaire  Explanation  Form"  for 
individuals  to  send  to  a  Government 
agency  after  they  receive  an  intrusive  or 
u'lrommunicative  questionnaire. 

How  often  is  it  that  individuals  receive 
these  communications  from  Federal 
agencies  and  do  not  know  if  the  request 
to  respond  to  the  inquiry  is  voluntary  or 
compulsory,  whether  the  agency  has  legal 
authority  to  ask  the  questions  and  what 
restraints  are  put  on  the  disclosure  of 
personal  information  divulged  in  the 
questionnaire  response. 

Foi-  our  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
about  the  right  of  privacy,  I  would  like 
to  append  tliis  "all-purpose  citizen's 
equalizer  "  for  individual  to  send  to  Cov- 
er timent  agc^ncies. 

Wliile  Mr.  Westin  has  prepared  his 
questionnaire,  tongue  in  cheek,  some  of 
his  que.stions  make  better  sense  than  the 
oRirial  questionnaires  do. 

The  questionnaire  follows : 
orrt'-ial  acenct  questionnaire  explanation 
Form 
(By  Alan  F.  Westin) 

Ila'.e  you  ever  opened  your  mail  to  find  a 
questionnaire  from  the  federal,  state,  or  local 
;;ovenim.ent  asking  you  to  disclose  a  passel  of 
information  about  yourself?  Have  you  ever 
felt  annoyed  at  the  way  some  of  the  questions 
Intrude  into  your  personal  life?  Have  you 
tried  to  read  the  microscopic  type  in  the 
"Iii.strtictlons"  section  that  explained 
whether  you  were  legally  required  to  answer 
the  questionnaire,  or  that  It  really  was  vol- 
untary? And  even  if  it  said  It  was  "volun- 
tary," did  you  find  yourself  wondering 
whether,  if  you  refused  to  reply,  the  agency 
that  "asked"  you  to  return  the  .questionnaire 
might  cut  off  your  veteran's  benefits,  or  So- 
cial Security  checks,  or  revoke  your  driver's 
licen.se?  Have  you  wondered,  after  spending 
an  Inordinate  amount  of  time  answering  the 
questions,  what  is  done  with  the  information 
you  supplied? 

If  so,  you  are  part  of  a  large  American 
club.  Last  year  the  federal  government  sent 
out  over  156  million  forms  and  question- 
naires to  individuals;  by  the  government's 
own  estimates,  these  took  over  63  million 
hours  to  complete.  Tliere  are  no  comparable 
figures  for  the  questionnaire  activity  of  our 
50  states  and  3,000  local  governments,  but 
these  jurisdictions  have  been  no  less  active 
in  asking  us  for  personal  Information. 

To  be  sure,  the  government  is  entitled  'o 
seek  out  most  of  the  essential  information 
it  needs  in  order  to  supply  the  many  services 
we  expect  of  it.  But  so  much  information,  so 
many  questions,  and,  sometimes,  such  absurd 
ones?  Haven't  you  ever  wished  that,  some- 
how, you  could  grab  the  bureaucrat  respon- 
sible for  a  bothersome  questionnaire  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  make  the  government 
answer  your  questions  before  you  answer  the 
government's? 

CLR  Editor  Alan  Westin  won  three  national 
awards  for  his  book.  Privacy  and  Freedom 
(1967),  and  serrc^d  for  several  years  as  chair- 
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man  of  the  ACLtJ's  Privacy  Committee.  From 
1969  to  1073  he  directed  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences'  study  of  the  effect  of  com- 
puters on  privacy,  coauthoring  its  repwt. 
Databanks  in  a  Free  Society  (1972).  Last 
year,  he  was  a  consultant  to  Senator  Sam 
Ervln's  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Bights  and  helped  draft  the  federal  Privacy 
Act  of  1974.  He  currently  serves  on  the  Na- 
tional Wiretapping  Commission,  a  body  cre- 
ated by  Congress  to  review  federal  and  state 
wiretapping  of>eratlons  under  the  1968  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  Act. 

Last  year.  Congress  tried  ttS  help  us  all  oti  i 
a  bit.  It  passed  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  which 
provided  some  salutary  controls  over  the 
government's  intrusive  data-collection  prac- 
tices. Starting  in  late  September  1975,  the 
act  requires  any  federal  agency  that  solicits 
information  from  you  to  state  its  authority 
for  doing  so,  to  Indicate  if  your  response  is 
mandatory  or  voluntary,  to  explain  why  the 
government  wants  the  data  collected,  to  tell 
how  the  Information  will  be  used,  and  to  m- 
dlcate  what  (if  anything)  will  happen  to  you 
if  you  decline  to  respond. 

So  far,  very  good.  But  the  Privacy  Act 
really  doesn't  help  you  as  much  as  It  should.  ■ 
It  covers  only  federal  agencies,  leaving  the 
questionnaires  of  state,  coimty,  and  munic- 
ipal agencies  unregulated.  It  doesn't  provide 
an  independent  board  to  which  you  can  com- 
plain, easily  and  Inexpensively,  if  yott  think 
a  federal  agency  Is  asking  unjtistlflably  nosy 
questions.  (In  fact,  you  must  bring  an  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming  lawsuit  If  you 
wish  to  challenge  an  agency's  practices.) 
Furthermore,  a  lot  of  the  Information  you 
really  should  have  before  you  fill  out  the 
questionnaire  need  not  even  appear  on  or 
with  It:  Where  will  the  data  go?  Who  has 
access  to  It?  How  can  you  get  to  see  and, 
if  necessary,  contest  what  Is  ptit  into  any  file 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  your  responses?  Can 
the  agency  legally  refuse  to  disclose  the  data 
If  subpoenaed?  The  government  Is  reqtilred 
to  publish  this  Information  only  once  a  year 
In  the  Federal  Register.  Now,  the  Federal 
Register  Isn't  exactly  the  most  popular  or 
readily  accessible  periodical  In  America. 

To  remedy  these  weaknesses  In  the  federal 
Privacy  Act,  The  Civil  Liberties  Review  offers 
here  Its  all-purpose  citizen's  equalizer:  the 
Official  Agency  Questionnaire  Explanation 
Form.  It's  yotu^  to  tear  out  and  send  to  the 
next  government  agency  that  sends  you  a 
long,  burdensome,  highly  intrusive  question- 
naire, one,  which  doesn't  demonstrate  clearly 
that  its  questions  are  relevant,  or  that  your 
data  wlU  be  properly  safeguarded,  or  that 
you  will  be  able  to  see  what  Is  transferred 
from  It  to  any  record  on  which  you  are 
Identified,  »  that  you  are  legally  obligated 
to  fill  it  out  and  retiu-n  It. 

Take  heart.  Here's  a  molotov  cocktail  made 
of  paper.  Hurt  It  at  your  favorite  bureaucrat 
Help  to  start  a  privacy  revolution. 

on  ICUL  AGENCY   QtJKSTIONNAIRE   EXPLANATION 
FORM 

i; 

Dear    Inquirer:     I    have    received    your 

agency's  form  or  questionnaire  dated 

and  relating  to .  You  requested  that  I 

fill  It  out  and  return  It  promptly  to  you. 

However,  your  request  presents  a  serious 
clvU  liberties  problem.  I  have  checked  It 
below. 

a.  You  say  that  my  answers  are  legally 
required.  But  as  you  know  (or  shotild  know) , 
only  valid  legal  authority  can  compel  me  to 
disclose  such  personal  information,  and  your 
communication  has  not  provided  the  facts  I 
need  to  determine  my  legal  liability  to 
comply. 

b.  You  say  that  my  answers  are  voluntary 
and  ask  for  my  cooperation  with  an  Important 
government  activity.  But  whether  I  cooperate 
depends  on  yotir  dlscloelng  how  you  will  hold 
tty  personal  Information  and  what  uses  will 
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be  made  of  It,  and  you  have  not  made  such 
full  dtsclosxire. 

c.  You  have  not  indicated  If  my  response 
Is  to  be  voluntary  or  compulsory,  which 
denies  me  essential  Information  for  deter- 
mining my  response. 

Therefore,  If  you  wish  to  hear  from  me  you 
will  h&ve  to  furnish  more  Information  before 
I  take  my  valuable  time  to  respond. 

Kindly  answer  only  the  questions  in  Sec- 
tion n  that  ha\'e  been  Indicated  by  the  boxes 
I  have  checked  in  Section  I-a.  You  may 
attach  additional  pages  with  yotir  answer.'^, 
if  necessary. 

(feoxes  not  printed) . 

Notice:  I  will  hold  your  form  or  question- 
naire until  I  receive  your  reply.  See  Section 
IV  01  this  form  for  my  holding  procedures. 

n. 

1.  If  my  answers  are  required  by  law,  pro- 
vide full  citations  to  the  relevant  statute, 
executive  order,  or  other  authorization  for 
such  compulsory  response,  and  attach  the 
full  text  along  with  this  answer. 

2.  Are  answers  to  all  the  questions  legally 
required  or  only  some  of  them?  □  AU 
n  Only  some.  If  "Only  some,"  Indicate 
which  questions  are  voluntary. 

3.  If  my  answers  are  required  by  law,  what 
are  the  penalties  or  consequences  should  I 
refuse  to  comply? 

4.  If  my  compliance  is  voluntary,  was  your 
decision  to  seek  this  per.sonal  liiformatlon 
from  Individuals  reviewed  by  any  central 
agency  or  authority  In  the  (city)  (county) 
(state)  or  (federal)  government  to  Insure 
that  this  information  is  not  already  collected 
somewhere  else,  and  that  It  Is  not  unduly 
burdensome  or  Intrusive  to  the  respond- 
ent?— Reviewed  by  Central  Agency — Not.  Re- 
viewed. If  "reviewed,"  Indicate  the  agency 
and  specific  official  who  made  the  revlep.  If 
"not  reviewed,"  Indicate  why  not.  ^       / 

5.  If  my  compliance  is  voluntary,  do  you 
certify  that  my  answers  or  my  refusal  to  an- 
swer will  never  be  used  in  making  decisions 
about  my  access  to  government  benefits  or 
opportunities? — Yes — Cannot  so  certify.  If 
"cannot."  explain  why. 

If  "yes"  supply  name  snd  title  of  person 
In  the  agency  taking  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing this  certification. 

Name . 

Title .-.'III 
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6.  If  my  compliance  Is  voluntary,  may  I 
omit  my  name  or  other  personal  Identifier?— 
OK  to  return  anonymously — ^need  name  or 
identifier.  If  name  is  needed,  explain  why. 

7.  If  compliance  is  voluntary  and  my  name 
is  needed,  will  it  and  any  other  personal 
identifier  be  removed  from  the  data  once  the 
agency  undertakes  Its  study,  or  will  the 
identifiers  be  preserved  with  my  record? — 
Removed — ^Presen-ed.  If  "preserved,"  ex- 
plain why  this  Is  necessary. 

8.  State  fully  the  purposes  for  which  this 
Information  Is  being  gathered. 

9.  Indicate  why  this  is  necessary  to  carry 
out   a   lawful   function    of   your   agency. 

10.  Describe  fiUly  how  the  information  I 
have  given  will  be  processed,  used,  and  stored 
with  yotir  agency.  Including  whether  it  will 
be  used  only  In  manual  form.  In  comput- 
erized form,  or  In  both.  Also  Indicate 
whether  It  will  be  kept  in  a  separate  file  or 
made  part  of  a  larger  file  of  data  about  me. 

11.  Will  my  consent  be  obtained  before  any 
use  is  made  by  your  agency  of  my  identified 
personal  data  for  purposes  other  than  the 
ones  stated  above  (or  in  your  form  of  ques- 
tionnsare,  if  It  was  given  there)?  —  Yes 
—  No.  If  "No,"  explain  why. 

12.  If  you  say  my  personal  data  Is  and  will 
be  held  "confidential,"  does  that  mean  you 
have  legal  authority  to  withhold  It  from 
other  government  agencies  or  Jurisdictions 
that  might  call  for  It?  — Yes  — ^No.  If  "Yes," 
please  Indicate  the  scope  and  limits  of  that 
authority.   If   "No,"   explain   why   you   put 


such  a  misleading  claim  on  yotir  Torm  or 
questionnaire. 

13.  Will  any  other  goveriuuent  agencies 
have  regular  access  to  information  coUectcd 
from  this  form  or  questionnaire?  — Yes  — No. 
If  "Yes,"  Indicate  legal  authority  for  such 
data  sharing. 

Does  such  data-.sharing  require  niv  con- 
sent?—  Yes  —  No.  If  "No."  why  not? 

14.  If  I  want  to  Inspect  the  record  com- 
piled about  me  on  the  basis  of  my  response, 
am  I  entitled  to  do  so?  —  Yes  —  No.  If  "Nj." 
explain  why  not.  If  "Yes,"  detail  the  location 
of  the  file,  the  procedures  for  Inspection  and 
raising  issues  about  the  accuracy  or  com- 
pleteness of  the  record,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  agency  ofiiclal  In  charge  cf 
i>uch  access  procedures. 

15.  WUl  yotu:  agency  supply  to  any  private 
organization  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and 
personal  characteristics  of  those  who  reply 
to  your  form  or  questionnaire?  —  Yes  —  No. 
If  "Yes,"  wUl  you  obtain  my  permission  first? 
—  Yes  —  No.  If  "No,"  and  If  this  Is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  federal  or  state  f  reedom- 
of-informatlon  laws  do  not  require  you  to 
do  so,  cite  the  relevant  legal  provisions. 

16.  Describe  fully  the  administrative  meas- 
ures that  will  be  taken  to  guarantee  the  con- 
fidentiality aud  security  of  my  personal  data 
In  your  files,  If  you  promise  such  coufideu- 
tiaUty. 

17.  If  my  Social  Secmlty  number  has  been 
requested,  explain  why  you  need  It,  since  I 
am  concerned  that  having  tills  number  on 
many  of  my  government  records  makes  It 
easy  to  assemble  a  comprehensive  dossier 
about  me.  Explanation: 

If  I  am  opposed  to  giving  my  Social  Se- 
curity number,  despite  your  explanation, 
would  you  rather  I  left  that  space  blank  and 
returned  the  form  to  you  with  the  other 
questions  answered,  or  should  I  throw  the 
form  In  the  wastebasket? — Return  without 
social  security  number  if  you  wish — throw 
into  wastebasket. 

18.  Do  you  have  a  regular  procedure  for 
either  destroying  the  personal  luformatiou 
collected  by  this  form  or  questionnaire  after 
a  certain  period  of  time,  or  of  updating  it  for 
accuracy  and  timeliness  If  It  is  retained? — 
Have  regular  purging  procedure — update  the 
Information — other.  Please  explain. 

19.  Why  didn't  your  agency  put  this  ex- 
planatory information  on  your  Initial  com- 
munication to  me,  either  In  a  letter,  an  in- 
troduction to  the  form  or  questionnaire,  or 
an  enclosed  brochure? 

a.  It  would  cost  us  some  money. 

b.  It  Isn't  the  practice  In  our  field, 
e.  We  didn't  think  any<H)e  cared. 

d.  Policies  haven't  been  formulated  yet. 

e.  No  one  higher  up  told  us  to. 

f .  We  were  Just  following  orders. 

g.  .^11  this  uproar  over  privacy  is  sillv. 
h.  Other.  (Write  In.) 

20.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  lot  easier  In  the  future 
to  supply  such  explanatory  information  m 
advance,  rather  than  have  to  reply  to  all 
these  official  agency  questionnaire  explana- 
tion forms? 

Yes:  no;  depends  on  how  many  others  push 
us  on  it. 

Look  over  your  answers  again.  Make  sure 
that  all  questions  you  have  been  asked  to 
answer  are  answered.  Then  be  sure  to  read 
section  IV. 

IV.  The  following  are  my  procedures  for 
processing  this  official  agency  questionnaire 
explanation  form: 

I  win  hold  your  original  form  or  question- 
naire until  I  receive  your  answers  on  this 
form  and  study  their  responsiveness  to  my 
legal  and  personal  rights. 

I  will  not  r^ly  to  any  computer-gener- 
ated second  or  third  maUings  of  your  form  or 
questionnaire.  My  memory-system  for  keep- 
ing track  of  nonresponding  agencies  Is  In- 
fallible. 

If  I  do  not  hear  from  you  within  30  dav*, 
I  shall  asstime  you  are  content  to  have  me 
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throw  away  the  original  form  or  question- 
naire. 

If  I  receive  stern  letters  pressing  me  to  an- 
swer your  form  or  questionnaire  even  though 
you  have  not  replied  to  mine,  I  shall  write 
"Constitutionally  Obscene  Mall — ^Return  to 
Sender"  on  the  envelope  and  give  It  back  to 
the  letter  carrier. 

For  your  information : 

If  your  reply  to  this  questionnaire  Is  un- 
satLsfactory  or  not  forthcoming,  I  shall  send 
a  copy  jf  the  reply  or  of  the  original  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constltutioflal  Rights,  if  a  federal  agency 
Is  Involved,  or  to  the  appropriate  stat«  legis- 
lative committee,  if  It  Is  a  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment agency.  I  shall  send  additional 
copies  to  the  local  and  national  ofiDces  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

I  also  talk  to  my  friends  about  these  mat« 
ters,  and  they  talk  to  their  friends.  And  let's 
face  it — you  really  can't  run  the  government 
without  our  cooperation,  can  you? 


The  Civn.  LiBxariES  Revitw, 
New  York.  N.Y..  June  24.  1975. 
Representative  Edwahd  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  thought  you  might  like  to  have 
an  advance  copy  of  something  I  devised  to 
send  to  a  government  agency  when  they  send 
you  a  form  or  questionnaire  that  Is  intrusive, 
imcommunlcatlve,  etc.  This  wil'  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  "Spring  1976"  issue  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Review,  in  which  your  corre- 
spondence with  Representative  Ichord  about 
the  HISC  flies  will  also  be  appearing.  Bound 
copies  will  be  available  about  July  brd. 

We  are  hoping  to  get  national  media  at- 
tention for  this  "strike  back"  questionnaire, 
and  to  put  it  into  very  widespread  use 
throughout  the  country.  The  ACLU  will  be 
promoting  it,  as  will  all  of  us  self-appointed 
privacy  buffs. 

If  you  think  well  of  it,  and  are  so  inclined, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  putting 
It  into  the  Congressional  Record  with  a  suit- 
able explanation  and  a  few  words  about  the 
Review. 

I  hope  we  will  be  meeting  again  soon  on 
the  privacy  hiistings. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  P.  Westin, 

Editor 


EQUAL  JUSTICE  ON  U.S.  PROPERTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  vSday 
I  am  Introducing  &n  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  remedy  a 
longstanding  injustice  in  American  Juiis- 
prudence. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  problem 
with  a  series  of  examples,  idl  real. 

The  wife  of  a  Federal  employee  is  put- 
ting up  decorations  for  a  club  function, 
being  held  at  a  service  club  on  a  U.S.  mil-  \ 
ita^[^tefiein  Japan.  She  is  injured.when ' 
a  stack  of  Iposely  piled  building  niate^ 
rials  falls  on  her.  Her  insurance  does  not 
cover  the  enormous  costs  to  her  and  her 
husband,  and  they  nie  a  claim  with  the 
Department  of  Defense.  After  a  hearing 
and  an  administrative  review,  her  claim 
/  is  denied  by  the  Defense  Department — 
DOD  claims  she  was  negligent. 

There  is  no  avenue  of  appeal,  no  re- 
course whatsoever,  except  k  private  bill 
in  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARK^ 

An  American  citizen  is  watching  a 
static  display  at  a  U.S.  military  base  In 
Asia.  The  platform  fails,  and  she  Is  se- 
verely injured  by  debris.  After  7  years  of 
surgery,  she  Is  still  badly  scarred  and  un- 
able to  live  a  normal  life.  The  military 
authorities  admit  fault — but  offer  a  set- 
tlement of  less  than  $20,000 — not  even 
OQough  to  cover  the  associated  expenses 
of  her  care,  let  alone  recompense  her  for 
permanent  physical  damage. 

Once  again,  there  can  be  no  appeal  of 
the  decision  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

It  is  such  injustices  this  legisl.ition 
seeks  to  correct. 

Ameiicans  who  are  injured  on  Federal 
property  here  in  the  United  States  may 
make  claims  under  the  Fedei"al  Tort 
Claims  Act,  but  Americans  who  are  in- 
jured on  Federal  property  overseas  have 
no  such  rights. 

In  addition,  I  am  opposed  to  the  basic 
principle  of  the  current  system  of  han- 
dling overseas  claims.  To  declare  such 
a  process  is  just  when  the  agency  which 
may  be  at  fault  holds  the  heatings,  In- 
terprets the  law,  and  makes  the  final  de- 
cision is  scarcely  in  the  American  tra- 
dition. 

My  proposal  would  simply  amend  the 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  make  it  applicable 
for  such  claims.  Under  this  amendment, 
the  law  of  the  claimant's  State  of  resi- 
dence would  apply.  If  he  had  no  official 
State  of  residence,  but  is  still  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen, the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ivould  apply. 

Such  wording  avoids  application  of  the 
local  foreign  law  while  affording  a  long 
overdue  right  of  appeal. 

So  I  urge  you  to  take  early  and  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation. 


July  17 y  1975 


CHARLOTTE  MINT  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
PRESENTS  A  SEMINAR 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

\m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Charlotte  Mint  Museum  of  Art  pre- 
sents a  seminar.  This  September,  the' 
museum  will  present  a  Seminar  on  Ce- 
ramic Art.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  include 
the  news  of  this  cultural  event  in  today's 
Record. 

Collectors  and  enthusiasts  of  historical 

pottery  and  porcelain  find  that  Charlotte 

is  their  mecca.  Again  in  September,  they 

will  make  the  annual  trek  to  this  center 

/of  study  and  research  of  the  ceramic  art. 

Mr.  Joseph  Claud,  president  of  the 
Mint  Museum  of  Art,  announces  it  will 
present  the  September  Seminar  on  Ce- 
ramic Arts  with  an  outstanding  array 
of  seven  speakers,  September  16,  17,  and 
18.  September  15  is  described  as  "Monday 
at  the  Mint,"  with  the  museum  open 
only  to  registrants  of  the  seminar  that 
afternoon,  followed  by  a  reception  at  the 
museum  hosted  by  its  board  of  trustees 
that  evening. 

Mr.  Claud  said: 

The  enormous  success  of  last  year's  Sep- 
t«nber  seminar  accentuated  the  strong  need 


of  building  up  thU  type  of  activity  Into  one 
that  is  gaining  International  recognition,  it 
reflects  so  positively  on  the  cultural  atmos- 
phere of  oiu:  community  and  it  is  a  great 
drawing  card  to  our  Mint  Museum.  I  am  just 
as  enthusiastic  as  I  can  be  over  this  program 
and  the  other  activities  in  connection  with 
the  Seminar. 

Mr.  Claud's  sentiments  were  those  of 
a  firm  believer  in  the  arts  but  also  those 
of  a  businessman.  He  is  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  North  Carolina  National  Bank. 

Widespread  recognition  of  the  Sep- 
tember Seminar  has  brought  early  regis- 
tration from  many  museums  and  histori- 
cal societies  of  note.  The  September 
Seminar  is  held  under  auspices  of  the 
Delhom  Service  League,  a  working  arm 
of  the  Mint  Museum.  The  lecture  pro- 
gram is  arranged  by  Miss  M.  Mellanay 
Delhom,  Curator  of  the  Delhom  Gallery 
and  Institute  for  Study  and  Research  in 
Ceramics,  and  in  cooperation  with  Mr. 
Dewey  Lee  Curtis,  director  of  the  Penns- 
bury  Manor  Forimi,  held  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa. 

Chairman  of  the  1975  September  Semi- 
nar is  Mrs.  Howard  Strock;  cochairman 
Is  Mrs.  Robert  Dalton,  Jr.  Mrs.  Oliver 
Shaw  is  president  of  the  Delhom  Service 
League. 

Registration  fee  for  ttie  September 
Seminar  is  a  3-day  package  for  $55—15 
lectures — or  $25  for  a  1-day  session.  Lec- 
ture sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Pease 
Auditorium  of  Central  Piedmont  Com- 
munity College.  All  lectures  will  be  slide 
illustrated.  In  addition  to  the  lectures, 
elaborate  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  luncheons,  z'eceptions  and  dinners  for 
registrants  of  the  seminar.  An  added 
feature  is  intra-city  bus  service  to  all 
events  available  to  registrants. 

Because  of  limited  seating  capacity, 
registrants  will  be  treated  on  a  "first 
come,  first  served"  basis.  Registrations 
will  close  August  15.  Registration  forms 
for  lectui'es  and  social  events  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  S^tember  Seminar,  Post 
Office  Box  6011,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  28207. 


BANGOR,   MAINE  LOSES  COMMU- 
NITY LEADER     . 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  19:'S 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  9 
my  home  city,  Bangor,  Maine,  lost  one  of 
its  most  energetic  community  leaders, 
Norbert  X.  Dowd. 

Norby  Dowd,  was  was  68  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  guiding 
force  in  civic  activities  in  Bangor  for 
more  than  four  decades.  He  served  the 
Bangor  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  28 
years,  from  1944  when  he  took  over  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  chamber  to 
his  retirement  in  1972  as  executive  vice 
president  of  an  expanded  Greater  Ban- 
gor Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  an  obituai-y  published  in  the  Ban- 
gor Daily  News,  newsman  Jim  Byrnes 
wrote  eloquently  of  Norby  Dowd's  dedi- 
cation to  the  city  he  loved : 

Dowd  wae  a  tlrriesB  worker  to  make 
greater  Bangor  a  better  place  In  which  to 
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live,  work  and  play.  He  nevM  gave  up,  and 
dtiring  bis  efforts  a  newer  BaugOT  emerged, 
an  ongoing  memorial  to  this  gentleman. 

A  battler  since  1928  when  he  arrived  In 
Bangor  as  the  first  head  coach  and  athletic 
director  of  John  Baptist  High  School,  he 
captured  the  hearts  of  the  student  body  by 
lighting  for  every  year  of  score  with  referees 
Mid  umpires  who  he  thought  h»d  done  hia 
iieloved  Crusadera  wrong. 

'Norby's  on  the  field  again  ,  .  .  Norby'.s 
.>u  the  field  again,"  was  the  chaut,  from  the 
tjleachera  when  the  scrappy  young  pilot  from 
Holy  Cross  marched  out  to  battle  w-lth  offl- 
I'ialdom. 

Later,  when  he  became  a  .^tport.s  official,  he 
.\as  respected  by  friends  and  foe  for  his 
finnness,  and  he  carried  these  attributes 
into  his  work  for  the  Bangor  community. 

He  helped  Improve  and  expand  airlhie 
service  to  the  area.  He  brought  public  trans- 
portation to  the  area  and  constantly  fought 
for  more  parking  space,  and  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  better  health  and  hospital  care. 
There  was  hardly  a  charity  drive  in  the  city 
or  nearby  commimltlea  of  which  Dowd  was 
not  In  the  forefront. 

He  took  much  banter  at  social  and  busi- 
ness functions,  and  gave  as  good  a  quip  as 
lie  received. 

The  Greater  Bangor  area  will  sorelv 
niLss  Norby  Dowd's  good-natured  and 
productive  presence.  It  remains  to  us  to 
carry  forward  the  good  works  he 
launched  in  our  commmiity  as  a  living 
memorial  to  this  man  who  gave  so  much 
of  himself  to  help  others. 

His  widow,  Tlieresa.  and  his  sons. 
Norbert  Jr.,  James,  and  Shaun,  have  my 
deepest  sympathy  on  the  li.ss  of  a  dear 
husband  and  father. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  100 
PERCENT  CREDIT  FOR  RETIRE- 
MENT FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
TECHNICIAN  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   GEOr,GL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES?ENTA TIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
troduced H.R.  4019  to  con  act  certain  In- 
equities in  the  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  in  connection 
with  civil  service  retirement.  This  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  remove  the  55-per- 
cent limitation  on)  credit  for  National 
Guard  techniclanstenice  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  thereby  allowing  full  credit 
for  all  technician  service.  The  National 
Guai-d  teclinicians  are  the  only  groui) 
fver  brought  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  who  have  not  been  given 
lull  credit  for  prior  service.  This  includes 
tiiose  groups  whose  prior  service  was 
finered  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  An 
mequity  exists  in  that  less  than  half  the 
technicians  who  came  under  the  Techni- 
cian Retirement  Act  in  1969  had  the 
necessary  40  quarters  required  to  assure 
■social  security  benefits.  Those  who  did 
nave  this  requirement  will  suffer  a  re- 
duction in  social  security  benefits  that 
tiiey  eventually  receive,  because  contrt- 
outions  ceased  from  both  employer  and 
employee  on  the  day  they  entered  the 
i-ederal  retirement  system  in  1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Federal  Government  contributed 
to  retii-ement  systems  in  20  States  prior 
to  1969.  The  other  31  States  received  no 
Federal  assistance.  This  contribution  in 
20  States  has  been  Intei-preted  to  be  a 
windfall  for  technicians  and,  therefore, 
the  retired  credit  was  reduced  to  55  per- 
cent. 

The  facts  are  that  75  percent  of  the 
technicians  covered  by  local  retirement 
systems  did  not  have  sufficient  service 
to  give  them  vested  interests  la  their 
State  systems,  and  will,  therefore,  never 
become  entitled  to  State  annuities. 

A  provision  can  be  made  in  the  final 
bill  that  will  preclude  any  windfall  in 
those  States  which  had  a  retirement  sys- 
tem and  received  contributions.  Under 
the  present  55 -percent  restriction,  tech- 
nicians are  forced  to  remain  in  the  sys- 
tem until  age  60  in  order  to  qualify  for 
a  sufficient  annuity  for  their  sustenance. 
After  age  55  their  value  under  a  moblli- 
siation  situation  is  severely  reduced.  If 
they  receive  100  percent  credit  toward 
retirement,  many  will  elect  to  retire  al- 
lowing a  younger  Input  which  will  vital- 
ize the  force  and  assure  its  combat  readi- 
ne.ss. 


SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  OB- 
JECTS TO  PORTIONS  OF  OIL  CON- 
SERVATION ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  1111;;  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  indicating  his  objections  to 
portions  of  H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Oil  Consen'ation  Act  of  1975.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Secretai-y  is  concerned  with 
the  language  in  title  IV,  part  B. 

For  the  information  and  enliglitment 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of  the  letter  from  Secretary  Morton  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record: 

The  SECR^rAHY  of  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodcs. 

Minority  Leader,  House  o/  Representative!:, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  The  current  language  of  Title 
IV.  Part  B  of  H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Policy 
.aid  on  Con.servation  Act,  contains  several 
objectionable  features.  It  burdens  govem- 
nuHit  and  business  v.ith  cumbersome  report- 
ing requirements  regarding  fuel  use.  It 
oiders  tlie  setting  of  energy  use  reduction 
goula  which  are  likely  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure for  a  mandatory  program;  given  the 
distortions  and  inequities  created  by  exist- 
ing regulations,  another  mandatory  pro- 
gram will  not  serve  our  energy  needs.  More- 
over, the  .specification  of  conservation  tech- 
niques which  must  be  used,  as  ordered  in 
the  bill,  is  beyond  tlie  abUlty  of  any  histitu- 
tiou  and  will  probably  discourage  technical 
Innovation  in  this  field.  Part  B  also  takes 
little  cognizance  of  industry's  current  energy 
conservation  efforts  which  have  yielded  slg'- 
nificant  savings  to  date.  Government  rules 
and  orders  are  unlikely  to  improve  that 
record. 

Despite  these  signiiicant  deficiencies,  Part 
B  is  unnecessary  for  other  basic  reasons:  th« 
Conuuerce  Department  and  the  Federal  En- 
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ergy  Administration  already  have  an  Indus- 
try energy  conservation  program  in  place. 
This  successful  program,  begun  in  1973,  con- 
tains the  following  elements:  (1)  the  Ctov- 
ernment,  with  industry,  sets  energy  conser- 
vation goals;  (2)  Industry  regularly  reports 
to  Conunerce  a.nd  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration regarding  its  progress;  and  (3)  the 
Federal  Government  offers  its  support  and 
technical  expertise  In  helping  Industry 
achieve  the  goals.  Voluntary  energy  savin^V 
iioals  of  approxlmaoly  12  percent  have  been 
set  wltiiiu  10  energy  intensive  Industries. 
To  date,  over  one- third  of  this  goal  has  been 
reached.  Given  this  level  of  success,  a  Con- 
ure&slonally  directed  mandatory  program  is 
not  needed. 

Reduction  of  industry  energy  u.se  will  be 
a  vital  part  of  a  soimd  energy  policy,  and 
efforts  are  well  underway  in  this  regard.  En- 
actment of  Title  IV,  Part  B,  however,  will 
only  serve  to  saddle  the  Administration  with 
an  inherently  flawed  mandatory  program. 
Moreover,  it  will  only  serve  to  confuse  the 
situation  regarding  oiu-  successfiU  in  place 
cooperative  program.  Accordingly,  we  rec 
ommend  that  Congress  delete  this  seiMion 
1  rom  the  measure. 
Sincerely, 

R<JGUtS    C.    B.    MciRTUIf 


SOYUZ-APOLLO:     THE    MYTH    AND 
THE   REALITY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GE<JRGI.\ 

IN  HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
SiJeaker.  the  link  up  in  space  today  may 
provide  lots  of  copy  for  the  press,  but  it 
will  not  advance  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  one  step.  The  space  link  up  may 
help  further  the  myth  that  the  Soviets 
are  mellowing,  but  to  those  Soviet  citizens 
who  languish  in  the  forced  labor  camp 
and  their  so-called  psychiatric  hospitals, 
it  Is  a  nonevent.  An  oi-ganization  called 
the  Committee  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
Inc.  of  New  York  City  Issued  a  state- 
ment in  this  regard  which  I  feel  deserves 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  statement  was  made  joint- 
ly by  Dr.  Jack  Cohen  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.  and 
Dr.  Eugene  Stanley,  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  on  July  11.  The 
statement  follows: 
SoYiTz-ApoLio:  The  Myth  and  ini!  Ri:.\itiv 

"Cilowing  newspaper  and  television  co\er- 
ftge  of  the  Apollo-Soj-uz  launch  will  offer 
Mslble  evidence  that  the  world's  greate.^t 
ideological  and  military  rivals  can  cooperate 
on  progiams  of  mutual  interest.  The  venture 
may  creuLe  an  impression  of  Soviet  and  U.S. 
technological  equality,  but  far  more  damat;- 
Ing  would  be  tlie  lmpre.ssion  that  the  USSR 
sliares  Western  concepts  of  .scientific  co- 
operation. 

"While  the  astronauts  link  up  in  space, 
minute  details  of  the  technology  which  made 
the  rende/votus  possible  will  be  read  by  nUl- 
lions  of  people  all  over  the  world,  but  on 
earth.  Soviet  space  scientist  Aleksandr  Dnik 
is  still  denied  permission  to  emigrate  on  tlif 
pretest  that  his  space  knowledge  is  'secret'. 
"In  space,  scientlflc  cooperation  has  re- 
sulted in  clever  packaging  of  three  meals  a 
day  for  the  astronauts,  but  on  earth,  other 
scientlh.ts  subsist  on  a  semi-starvation  diet 
in  Soviet  prison  camps  for  the  'crime'  o( 
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claiming  the  iiit«rnatl(HiaI  human  right  of 
enrigratlcm.  Pot  other  scientists,  bicarcerated 
in  mental  tdBtttDtions  for  displesslng  the 
Soviet  estabUsIxment,  vitamins  ai«  replaced 
by  mlnd-desti'ipy  lag  drugs. 

"Cooperation  in  spcM«  should  be  matched 
by  cooperation  on  earth  and  as  long  as  Sorlet 
scientists  cannot  deal  freely  with  Western 
Colleagues,  and  while  Soviet  abuse  of  science 
and  scientists  Increases,  we  can  have  no  faith 
in  the  expectations  raised  by  the  emphasis 
on  detente. 

"While  we  Join  in  the  celebration  of 
another  step  forward  for  man,  we  grieve 
over  the  refusal  of  the  USSR  to  take  even 
one  step  forward  for  mankind." 


THE  200-MILE  FISHING  ZONE 
DRAWS  CLOSER 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  tVTS 
Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  incursion  of  the  Taiwanese 
fishing  vessel  Tat  Chiang  into  the  Bris- 
tol Bay  red  salmon  fishei?  drastically 
demonstrates  the  need  for  timely  action 
on  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  legis- 
lation. 

TTie  Tessel  was  boarded  July  16  by  U.S. 
officials  at  which  time  50  metric  tons — 
20.000  to  22.000 — of  fish  were  discovered 
on  boar3.  The  catch  consisted  primarily 
of  Bxistol  Bay  red  salmon,  the  same 
species  vhich  prompted  Congress  to 
declare  the  Bristol  Bay  fishery-  a  disaot«>r 
last  summer. 

UJB.  officials  learned  from  questioning 
the  captain  of  the  Chinese  ship  that  he 
possessed  a  peimit  from  his  government 
to  <H>erate  a  fishery  directed  at  the  Bris- 
Ud  Bay  salmon  in  the  Port  Moller  area 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

U.S.  State  Department  officials  ai'e 
aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  this  pi-ob- 
lem  and  have  filed  a  protest  with  the 
Taiwan  Embassy  here  in  Washington. 
An  official  of  the  Department  is  scheduled 
to  travel  to  Taiwan  and  initiate  high- 
level  discussk>ns  with  the  proi^r  au- 
thorities of  that  nation. 

The  State  Department  will  fui-ther 
explain  the  fact  that  foreign  nations, 
recognizing  the  need  to  conserve  this 
dwindling  stock,  have  agieed  not  to  op- 
erate high-seas  salmon  vessels  in  the 
North  Pacific.  Also,  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  the  United  States 
to  revitalize  this  fishery  and  Insure  Its 
continued  vlablhty. 

Unfortimately,  this  Incident  occun-ed 
on  the  high  seas  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  must  rely  on  the  good  faith  and 
cooperation  of  the  Taiwan  Government 
to  Instire  protection  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
salmon. 

I  have  consistently  stated  the  need  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  for  us  to  act 
immediately  on  extension  of  our  contigu- 
ous fisheries  zone  to  200  miles.  If  this 
was  d<Hie  the  protection  of  our  national 
fisheries,  made  necessary  by  this  most 
recent  in  a  ."series  of  threats,  would  be 
inista-ed. 


'  K^TENSfONS  OF^R^^klARKS 

INCREASE    MANDATORY  ^CT^^TENC- 
ING  OF  FIREARM  CRIMINALS 

HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF    TENNESSI.E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
Increases  mandatory  sentcAing  for  crim- 
inals who  use  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Federal  crime.  Pomteen  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  me  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  successful  effort  to  help  combat 
violent  crime  in  this  Nation. 

My  bill  differs  from  existing  law  in  two 
principal  areas — fust,  it  increases  penal- 
ties for  offendeis  in  both  cases  of  first 
and  second  convictions;  and  second,  it 
gives  the  Nation's  Federal  prosecutors 
the  right  to  have  the  ti"ial  comts'  sen- 
tencing reviewed  if  the  sentencing  judge 
fails  to  exercise  proper  discretion  in  de- 
termining the  terms  of  sentencing. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Sti-eets  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  strict  sentences 
are  impo.sed  upon  felons  using  or  posses- 
sing a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  Fed- 
eral crimes.  Tiie  1970  amendments  pro- 
vided a  separate  and  additional  penalty 
for  the  mere  act  of  caiTying  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  crime — specifically  sep- 
arate and  in  addition  to  the  seniencc  for 
the  imderlying  crime  itself. 

The  legislation  being  offered  here 
today  would  preserve  some  latitude  in  the 
case  of  first  offenders.  However,  this  dis- 
cretion is  intentionally  restilcted  by  the 
addition  of  language  authorizing  the 
United  States  the  right  to  seek  review  of 
sentences  received  by  first  offenders  if 
the  trial  court  judge  fails  to  exeicise  dis- 
cretion in  meting  out  penalties  iii  i^uch 
cases. 

The  need  to  maintain  discrelionaiy 
status  in  sentencing  a  fiist-time  offender 
is  not  to  imply  that  the  individuals 
should  be  ti'eated  with  leniency  but  in 
recognition  of  the  state  of  this  Nation's 
penal  system.  In  tco  many  cases  our 
Federal  penitentiaries  are  breeding 
grounds  for  the  schoohns  and  training 
of  even  more  determined  criminals.  The 
conditions  prevalent  in  many  Federal 
prisons  force  the  internee  to  react  with 
bitterness  and  vengefulness  on  the  so- 
ciety which  incarcerated  him.  There- 
fore to  confine  a  first  offender  in  every 
instance  means  there  1^  Uttle  hope  for 
rehabihtation.  \ 

However,  there  are  maiiy  cases  where 
first  offender  desei-ves  imprisonment. 
While  judges  have  the  authority  to  mete 
out  a  sentence  to  these  Inojviduals,  they 
often  do  not.  My  legislatioh,^  illaiopted. 
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penalty  can  be  up  to  10  years.  For  second 
offenders  the  term  of  Imprisonment  can- 
not be  less  than  5  years  and  np  to  35 
years.  In  both  cases,  the  sentence  is  in 
addition  to  the  penalty  for  the  under- 
lying Clime.  ' 

With  the  pessa«re  of  my  l^islation,  the 
criminal  who  thinks  to  use  a  firearm  in 
perpetrating  a  crime  will  have  final  no- 
tice that  this  society  will  not  have  even 
the  slightest  sympathy  In  a  case  where 
violence  is  used. 


EDUCATION    APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OF    LOUISIAIV* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsday.  July  17,  197 S 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  com- 
peUed  to  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Education  Division  appro- 
pi-iations,  bill,  H.R.  5901,  as  an  advocate 
of  both  Federal  education  programs  and 
the  t a. y payer. 

A  vote  against  this  measure  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  vote  again.st  education 
by  anyone.  It  cleariyis  not.  It  is,  how- 
ever, accurate  and  timely  to  Interpret  my 
opposition  to  this  specific  bill  on  the  basis 
of  fiscr.l  responsibility  and  unnecessary 
Federal  intervention  in  the  conduct  of 
our  local  school  systems.  My  vote  in  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  woiUd 
not  have  been  cast  in  that  manner  had 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  returned 
to  t]ie  House  a  conference  report  signifi- 
cantly closer  to  the  President's  budget 
request  and  retained  the  amendment  I 
.successfully  offered  on  the  floor  to  assure 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  not  relsase  Federal 
funds  to  finance  forced  busing  of  school- 
children as  a  result  of  Federal  court  di- 
rcc  lives. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  a  20-percent,  $1.3  billioa 
ir.croass  over  a  budget  request  in  any 
category  of  Federal  spending  should  be 
subject  to  close  scnitiny  by  any  Member 
of  Congress  who  wishes  to  state  his  or 
her  owosition  to  increased  taxes  or  def- 
icit spending  to  the  taxpayers  back  home 
and  stand  behind  it.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  thi.s  bill  contains  increased  Federal 
spending  of  that  magnitude.  In  otlier 
terms,  the  final  version  of  HJl.  5901  is 
more  tlian  $560  miihon  above  the  o.ppro- 
prialions  for  such  purposes  la.st  yetr  and 
more  than  $147  million  above  the  amount 
specified  by  the  House  in  its  initial  pa  - 
sprrc  of  H.R.  5001  on  April  16  of  this  yea;-. 

In  addition  to  this  departure  from  rea- 
sonable spending  practices,  the  House- 
Senate   conferees   failed   to   retain    my 


would  offer  remedy  in  the  case  whei-ethe.   amendment  to  section  314  of  the  bill. 


Federal  prosecutor  determined  that  sus 
pension,  probation  or  terms  of  sentence 
were  unreasonable.  This  added  tool  would 
operate  in  both  first  and  second  offenses. 
Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  second  offense  the 
additional  penalty  is  truly  a  mandatory 
sentence  which  may  not  be  suspended  by 
the  court,  nor  may  probation  be  granted. 
My  bill  provides  for  new  terms  of  .sen- 
tence. In  the  case  of  s  first  offen.se.  the 
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public  education  system  in  tiiis  Nation. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  demonstrate  my 
advocacy  of  public  education  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


T.  P.  O'NEILL  III  AND  MASSACHU- 
SETTS SUPPORT  THE  HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUND 

HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PEN^,'svI.v^^^A 

IN  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REI'Rf-StUNr.VriVES 

Thursday,  Julu  17.  I'lTS 

Mr.  SHUSTfeR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  over  the  high'.^uy  tru«t  fund  de- 
velops, it  Is  significant  to  note  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Mai^sachusetts. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III.  has  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation In  support  of  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Lieutenant  Governor  O'Neill 
informed  us  that  Massachusetts  is  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  urban  so  their 
support  of  the  trust  fund  highlights  the 
fact  that  urban  America,  as  well  as  rural 
America,  needs  the  highway  tiai.-^t  fund. 

Following  is  Lieutenant  Governor 
ONeill's  testimonj*  which  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues: 

T.  p.  0'NEn,L  III  AND  Mas.s.\(  tiysf-rxs  Surroar 
THE  Highway  Tru.st  Fun.o 

i'v.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  coin- 
iiilttee,  I  appreciate  the  opportiiiiity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  niA  di'.oii.ss  some 
aspects  of  the  present  irtevfitate  highway 
program  and  proposed  chansjes  in  that  8ys- 
itm.  I  hope  to  spend  a.s  much  time  telling 
.\ou  about  the  needs  of  onr  Sta'e  and,  I  am 
.sure,  other  urban  and  indn.striaUzed  States. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  fxitnre 
of  transportation  in  this  country  lay  in  the 
development  of  various  kinds  of  public 
transit — transit  which  wtmUl  permit  the 
mobility  we  demand  vliile  presPfving  our 
environment  and  protecting  us  from  tlie  self- 
created  demands  of  oil  con~uiiUiig  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  93d  Oongrses  took  a  major  .step  to- 
ward this  future  by  pasting  legislation  which 
allowed  for  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
from  mass  transit  construction,  as  well  as 
for  highways.  It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
ill  passing  the  Interstate  Tran.sfer  Amend- 
meut,  to  encourage  public  transportation 
through  the  use  of  a  fund  which  has  proved 
phenomenally  successful  in  encouraging  the 
building  of  highways.  The  amendment 
recognized  that  transportation  demands  dif- 
fered from  area  to  ares  and  changed  with 
time. 

Tlie  highway  trust  fund,  by  providing  a 
continuing  dependable  source  of  funds,  made 
possible  the  vital  links  betveen  different 
nreas  of  the  Nation. 

While  there  is  a  need  to  complete  that  sys- 
tem— except,  of  course,  where  the  desires  of 
planners  failed  to  consider  the  feelings  and 
needs  of  local  residents — there  is  an  equally 
strong  need  to  fund  other  kinds  of  highway 
construction  and  transportation  syslenis. 

TliLs  committee  and  the  Congres.s  are  con- 
sidering proposals  to  provide  direction  and 
sufficient  funding  for  a  b.ilai.ced  transporta- 
tion development.  Tlie  Ford  administration's 
proposal,  while  containing  some  admirable 
and  long  worked  for  changes.  faUs  to  fully 
achieve  either  of  those  goals. 

Although  changes  in  the  interstate  trans- 
ier  provisions  of  the  highway  trust  fund  wUl 
allow  more  flexlbUity  in  the  draw  down  pro- 
visions which  Massachusetts  and  many  mem- 
bers of  this  conmilttee  have  long  worked  for — 
the  administration  proposal  removes  the  pro- 
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tectlou  of  the  trust  fund  from  non-Interstate 
highway  and  various  forms  of  public  trans- 
portation. 

While  the  proposal  would  authorize  $800 
million  a  year  for  the  \irban  transportation 
a-ssistance  program,  tills  funding  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  protection  as  that  kept  In 
the  fund  for  the  interstate  system.  The  com- 
mittee knows  far  better  than  I  that  the 
comi)etitlon  for  appropriations  in  the  general 
fund  Is  fierce,  and  only  thos^e  programs 
funded  by  trusts  can  be  guaranteed  of  ade- 
qnate  moneys. 

If  Congres.s  is  to  ci>iitin<ie  its  .support  and 
eiicoiiragoiiifiit  of  btilauced  transportation,  it 
.should  exaiuine  two  courses.  We  should  eltlier 
expand  the  concept  of  the  current  hliihway 
trubt  f)ind  into  an  oi-erall  transportation 
trust  fund,  or  we  sliould  establish  a  separate 
ptiblic  transit  tni.st  fund  in  addition  to  the 
Ilmired  and  ret^tricied  highwny  trust  fund 
proposed  by  the  President.  For  tmless  there 
l.s  rhH.t  measure  oi  protection,  public  trans- 
ponation  wiU  lie  shortch.Tiigetl.  This  is  not 
oiil\  contrary  to  coiigrf.ssiouHl  intent,  but 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  public  outcry  f'*  ex- 
panded tnin.sportatlou  fiervices. 

lu  AlHssayhu.setto  for  exnuiple.  there  are  a 
in;mber  of  legitimate  and  well  thought  out 
projects  that  have  tlie  support  of  State  and 
lf.cal  officials.  Tliese  ;;re  not  tlie  major  ex- 
presswiiy  j>roject.s,  favored  In  certain  for- 
mulas, but  rante  from  .service.s  to  Improve 
Jcval  bus  service  in  small  towns  and  rural 
i>re«s  lo  unprovemei'.ts  In  some  of  the  oldest 
iiurt  jnost  tra\cled  urban  roads. 

I'reseutly  the  dollar  value  of  these  projecLs 
i.s  \ieU  oxer  foiu-  times  the  fiutduig  we  would 
receive  from  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  next  five  >ears  under  the  current  pro- 
gram. If  the  new  administration  plan  Ls 
adopted  o-s  propo.sed,  tliere  wotUd  be  an  even 
greater  discrepancy  between  the  irau.=porta- 
liou  needs  and  available  funds. 

If  we  really  intend  to  encotirage  urban 
transit  througli  the  creation  of  a  UTAP,  an 
urhiip  transportation  H.s.ststance  program,  we 
must  msure  au  adequate  and  dependable 
funding  level. 

We  of  course  recognize  that  Federal  trans- 
portation funcis  are  not  an  unlhnited  re- 
source, and  we  don't  expect  them  to  be.  But 
v.e  must  face  the  fact  that  if  some  transpor- 
tation funds  are  held  in  a  trust  fund,  and 
others  are  subject  to  the  normal  priming  and 
paring  of  the  appropriations  process,  that 
those  activities  protected  by  the  tnist  fimd 
will  flourish,  wlule  other  transportation  pro- 
grams may  become  severely  undernourished. 

An  expanded  general  transportation  trust 
fund  would  finance  the  various  highway 
assi-stance  programs  as  well  as  our  Nation's 
discretionary  transit  program.  It  would  have 
the  advantage  of  providing  a  stable  source 
of  finidlng  for  transportation  Investment 
without  the  disadvantage,  Inherent  in  both 
the  present  highway  trust  fund  and  the 
trust  fund  proposal  of  the  President,  of  lui- 
duly  favoring  certain  kinds  of  Improve- 
ments at  tlie  expense  of  others. 

I  know  that  these  are  difficult  times  and 
there  are  many  dem.'inds  on  you,  as  there 
are  on  us  in  State  government,  to  allocate 
resources.  I  also  know  that  too  often  State 
oOiclals  come  to  you  with  their  concerns  or 
requests,  but  ignore  the  vital  and  final  ques- 
tions of  fluanclug.  I  will  try  not  to  do  that. 

In  order  to  fund  the  tran.sportation  needs 
of  the  Nation,  new  revenues  will  have  to  be 
raised.  Given  the  existence  of  mc«:e  than 
»8  billion  In  the  present  trust  fund.  It  is 
not  clear  if  that  need  is  immediate  or  some- 
what In  the  future  the  existing  and  antici- 
pated rates  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
indicate  that  the  stirplus  may  decrease  very 
slowly. 

But  eventually  there  will  be  a  need  for 
more  revenue.  Massachusetts,  and  most 
other  States  would,  I  believe,  ije  willing  to 
seriously  disctiss  funding  mechanisms. 
Bight  now,  It  would  seem  v.ise  to  examine 
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that  go.soline  tax  that  the  administration's 
proposal  would  return  to  the  general  fund. 

Further  increases  m  the  gas  tax,  when 
they  must  occur,  should  be  related  to  more 
energy  efficient  modes  of  transportation — 
such  as  mass  transit  or  rails. 

We  are  not  immlndfiU  of  the  serious  task 
of  fair  allocarioii.s  of  scarce  revenue,  but  we 
are  conceriid  ihat  once  set-asides  for  trans- 
portation are  ended,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  funds  -.ill  i>e  provided  constantly  hi 
sufticient  quantli.y. 

Before  the  concept  of  a  trust  fund  is  de- 
stroyed, w  out:hf  I''  examine  what  wlU  hap- 
pen to  trans  tortntinn  without  the.se  guar- 
antees. 

I  apprecin  •?  the  opportintlty  to  appear  be- 
fore you  ti«  :iv,  and  I  an\  anxious  to  work 
further  wli  •  -ou  on  the  details  of  your 
response  to  ilic  President's  proposal  when 
you  beyin   !f)ri,uilntlng  your  program. 


ALVARO      CUNHAL:       PORTUGUESE 
VOICE  OF  COMMUNIST  TYRANNY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  niF  HoiTSK  OF  reprf;sentativfb    ' 
Tlitnxl/ty.  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  McDON  \LD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ha'  in:;  \<  ^rned  from  tlie  exam- 
ple of  Chile  tliai  a  .Marxist -Leninist  revo- 
lution cannot  b j  .-  •  <'ure  until  a  comitry's 
armed  forces  lint  been  subverted  to  the 
CommunLst  caiLsi-.  the  Portuguese  Com- 
mimists  do  not  iiiu-nd  to  make  the  same 
mistake. 

Clasely  allying  itself  with  the  extreme 
left  armed  forces  movement  which 
staf-'Cd  a  coup  on  April  24,  1974,  the  Por- 
tuguese Coinnuinist  Pai'ty,  in  dii-ect 
cahoots  with  Moscow,  has  in  turn  i-e- 
ceived  support  from  tlie  military  for  ius 
revolutionary  programs  which  have  in- 
cluded taking  over  all  opposition  press 
and  radio  stations. 

Alvaro  Cimhal,  leader  of  the  Portu- 
guese CommmiLst  Party,  is  of  a  type 
rather  rare  now — a  Communist  leadei 
with  the  taste  of  a  long-sought  victory  in 
his  mouth  who,  feeling  ultimate  power 
within  his  grasp,  does  not  deign  to  dis- 
guise his  intentions. 

Cunhal  makes  no  secret  of  his  con- 
tempt for  "bourgeois  democracy"  as  he 
tei-ms  the  electoral  system,  and  the  law. 

Here  for  tlie  Illumination  of  my  col- 
leagues is  an  interview  with  Alvaro  Cun- 
hal conducted  by  Italian  journali.st 
Oriana  Fallaci. 

Tlie  article  follows : 

A    Talk    Wnir    tue    Communist    l.i:ADrR — 

"I       Care       Nothing       ix>R       Elev:tions. 

Ha,  Ha!" 

(By  Oriana  Fallaci  i 

Tlie  man  who  counts  most  in  pre.sent-day 
Portugal,  the  man  who  influences  the  army's 
power  maclUne,  the  man,  In  one  sense,  who 
has  emerged  the  wiimer,  although  he  was 
beaten  at  the  elections.  Is  Alvaro  Ciuihal,  the 
Portuguese  Communist  party  leader.  It  Isn't 
too  easy  to  obtain  an  Interview  with  him.  If 
one  succeeds,  however,  one  has  only  to  listen 
to  him  In  order  to  grasp  what  is  happening 
lu  that  country,  to  obtain  a  clear  picture. 

Cunhal  ignores  diplomacy's  nebulous 
paths.  When  he  opens  his  mouth,  he  says 
what  he  thinks,  with  blunt  sincerity.  And 
among  the  things  that  he  thinks,  that  he 
wants,  that  he  has  already  partially  obtained, 
v.e  find  a  total  refusal  of  democratic  liberties. 
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of  democracy  as  we  conceive  It.  The  sxim  and 
substance  of  bis  utterances  Is :  Either  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  or  else  Fascism; 
the  third  force  doesn't  count,  liberal  Sodal- 
ism  is  rubbish.  If  this  attitude  harms  Euro- 
pean comrades,  an  the  worse  for  them.  He 
makes  no  mystery  of  his  opinion. 

The  only  mystery  he  makes  concerns  his 
own  person:  He  refuses  to  state  whether  he 
has  any  family  or  where  he  lived  after  his 
flight  from  the  fortress  of  Penlche  where  he 
was  Interned  untu  1960.  for  14  years  in  all.  (It 
is,  however,  believed  that  he  lived  in  Moscow 
and  married  a  Russian.)  Paradoxically,  one  is 
attracted  to  him.  He  is  friendly,  gay,  impetu- 
ous, apt  at  repartee  and  ntie  to  make  one 
laugh  even  while  he  l.-s  uttciij  i;  the  most  un- 
acceptable principles.  Moieo\er,  bis  intelli- 
gence Is  lively  and  sharp  despite  his  blind 
faith  and  a  hint  of  naivete  that  cannot  but 
astonish  his  listener.  (I  saw  his  eyes  flicker 
and  his  ears  redden  when  I  maliciously  in- 
sinuated that  the  Soviet  Union,  Impatient 
with  his  orthodox  excesses,  might  consider  11- 
qtiJdatlng  him.)  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  handsome,  clean-shaven  face 
Imbued  with  faith,  his  blue  eyes  and  his 
snow-white  hair.  (Women  find  him  likable.) 
It  Is  easy  to  ignore  his  charm,  however,  when 
one  reflects  on  how  ruthle&s  this  man  is, 
wben  one  remembers  he  doesn't  believe  in 
freedom. 

CuNHAi..  Say  what  you  like,  think  what  you 
Uke:  We  Portuguese  Communists  need  the 
army.  And  we're  supporting  the  army.  We've 
no  use  for  a  popular  front  with  the  Socialists, 
s  pact  like  the  one  formulated  by  Nennl  and 
Togliatti  in  19M.  We  have  already  signed  the 
kind  of  pact  we  need  with  the  liJr'JL,  the 
Armed  Porees  Movement.  In  this  country  it  Is 
Impoealble  to  form  a  popular  front  without 
the  army.  The  Socialists'  great  mistake  lies  in 
not  having  understood  such  a  simple  truth. 
In  having  estranged  themselves  from  the 
army  despite  all  the  votes  obtained.  Even 
now.  they  can't  manage  to  prssp  this  tact. 
They  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  revolution  together  with  the  army, 
•  revolution  started  and  led  by  the  army.  The 
SoctftUste  already  backed  the  wrong  horse  on 
April  35.  At  decisive  moments,  we  Conomu- 
nlflts  have  always  arrived  first.  On  March  11, 
foe  instance,  when  there  was  the  coup  at- 
tempt, we  didn't  wait  to  see  which  way  the 
wind  would  blow.  We  didn't  fiddle  about  try- 
ing to  discover  which  group  was  more  likely 
to  win.  We  Immediately  took  the  responsl- 
btU^  <rf  denouncing  the  cotinterrevolutlon- 
ary  danger,  of  condemning  Splnola.  And  we 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  Armed  forces. 

FALLACI:  Say  what  you  like,  think  tchat 
you  like:  It  istCt  permissible  to  neutralize 
ttndtgvM-e  a  party  that  represents  the  greater 
mafortty  of  yowr  people,  the  party  that  icon 
**«  eteetkm.  If  one  doesn't  accept  the  rules 
of  the  electkm  fmme. 

Bat  w»  Commonlsts  don't  accept  the  rules 
of  the  election  game!  You  err  in  taking  this 
concept  as  your  starting  point.  No,  no,  no: 
I  care  nothing  for  elections.  Nothing!  Ha,  ha! 
If  you  believe  It's  all  a  qtiestlon  of  the  per- 
centage of  votes  obtained  by  one  party  or 
the  other,  you're  laboring  under  a  gross  delu- 
sion! If  you  think  the  Socialist  party  with  its 
40  per  cent  and  the  Popular  Party  with  its 
27  per  cent  constitute  the  majmity.  you're 
the  Tletlm  of  a  misunderstanding!  They 
aren't  tbt  majority. 

Are  you  fokinp.  CunhalT  Or  w  arithmetic 
nothitiff  more  than  opinion? 

l"m  telling  you  that  elections  have  nothing, 
or  very  little,  to  do  with  the  dvnamlcs  of 
revolution.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  wheth- 
er the  Socialists  Uke  It  or  not.  I'm  telling  you 
that  the  election  process  is  but  a  marginal 
complement  of  said  dynamics.  Because  the 
Armed  Ptorces  Movement,  in  this  country.  Is  a 
political  force.  An  independent  force,  wltli 
its  own  political  thinking,  its  political  auton- 
omy, even  If  it  isn't  represented  !n  th»»  elec- 
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tlon  results.  Tes,  1  know  what  youYe  wishing 
to  retort :  that  the  Army  voted  too.  So  what? 
Its  votes  were  scattered  among  the  various 
political  parties:  The  Armed  Forces  Move- 
ment wasn't  competing  as  such.  And  if  you 
believe  the  Constituent  Assembly  can  meet 
without  the  M.P.A.,  you're  making  a  big 
mistake.  If  you  believe  the  Constituent  A.s- 
sembly  will  be  transformed  into  a  Parlia- 
ment, you're  making  a  ridiculous  mistake. 
No,  indeed!  The  Constituent  Assembly  will 
certainly  not  form  a  legislative  organ;  it  will 
certainly  not  become  a  chamber  of  deputies. 
I  promise  you.  It  will  be  a --C«1^st  ituent  As- 
.sembly  and  nothing  more,  vtflth  a  limited 
Importance,  nothing  more.  It  will  meet  with- 
lii  a  well-detemilned  pfiinicafV  framework, 
wpll-condltlonert  by  the  cgreein^nt  .signed 
with  the  M.F.A.  by  the  force  that  l.s  not 
represented  by  The  M.F.A.  Because  It's  the 
M.F.A.  that  launched  the  rf-rolution  on  April 
25.  lint  the  Socialist  party. 

Have  I  understood  you  properly?  You  did 
Ttr.t  sai;  there'd  be  no  porliament  in  Portugal? 

You've  tniderstood  perfectly.  I  promise  you 
there'll  be  no  parllan>ent  In  Portugal. 

In  that  case,  why  hold  elfcfions  at  all? 
Why  did  you  Communists  take  part?  Whi/ 
upend  so  much  effort  and  money? 

He,  He,  he!  Maybe  you  have  a  point  there. 
Maybe  It  would  have  been  better  if  we  hadn't 
taken  part.  But  ore  can't  always  do  what  one 
likes;  one  can't  always  follow  programs. 
Everything  was  already  "planned,  decided.  So 
many  contradictory  factors  had  Intervened — 
that  hetero£*eneous  Government,  for  in- 
stance. That  large  coalition  of  power  that 
even  Included  the  PoptJlar  Democratic  partv. 
We  Communists  had  indeed  told  the  amiy 
men  that  the  P.P.D.  shouldn't  have  been  In- 
cluded, that  the  country  couldn't  be  led  to- 
wards Socialism  by  means  of  an  extensive 
democratic  coalition.  But  they  Insisted  on 
lumping  together  Socialists,  Communists, 
Social  Democrats  and  the  various  trends 
within  the  Armed  Forces  Movement  .  .  .  We 
had  warned  them  the  elections  constituted  a 
danger,  that  they  were  premature,  that  if  no 
measures  were  taken  wed  lose  them,  that 
one  can*t  mix  the  passive  vote  with  mili- 
tancy. But  we  were  able  to  prevent  only  the 
regional  elections.  They  insisted  on  holding 
the  one  for  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Cunhal,  elections  provide  the  only  ther- 
mometer for  assessing  a  people's  will. 

One  of  the  thermometers.  Only  one.  And  I 
say  this  just  to  please  you  or,  better,  because 
If  I  answered  "no  thermometer,"  we'd  go  on 
forever;  yes,  no,  yes,  no.  But  how  can  you 
speak  of  using  a  thermometer  when  there  are 
districts  where  people  cant  even  read  and 
write?  Districts  where  propaganda  is  carried 
out  by  whispering:  "If  you  vote  hammer 
and  sickle,  the  Communists  will  come  and 
give  you  an  injection  behind  your  ear." 

Wtiat  you're  saying  is  that  the  people  are 
immature,  Cunhal.  It's  always  an  excuse  for 
dictatorships.  Atid  it's  exactly  what  the  Fas- 
cists say. 

Well  ...  It  doesn't  mean  that  the  people 
are  immature  ...  it  means  that  the  elec- 
toral method  isn't  the  only  one.  .  .  . 

The  truth  ia  tluit  you  didn't  expect  to  lose 
so  heavily,  Cunhal. 

No,  no.  I  knew  the  right  would  win.  Hadn't 
I  even  warned  the  army?  I  expected  more 
votes  in  Lisbon,  true.  I  expected  more  votes 
in  several  districts,  in  the  South  .  .  .  but  I 
never  deluded  myself  that  we'd  obtain  the 
majority.  That  would  have  been  an  un- 
founded hope.  Antl-Conunuulst  feeling  ran 
so  high  that  in  some  villages  I  couldn't  even 
hold  a  meeting.  On  the  walls  they  scribbled. 
"Cunhal,  if  you  come  here,  you  die."  lUe 
agricultural  electorate  was  very  unfavorable 
to  us.  The  election  campaign  was  held  In  a 
climate  of  terror  in  the  countryside.  And 
everywhere,  the  enemy  to  be  overcome  wasn't 
Fascism,  it  was  the  Portuguese  Communist 
party.  We  had  everyone  agaln.st  m:  right. 
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center,  left.  We  had  ^puagainat  us,  too,  you 
of  the  international  preA^-always  talking  of 
Prague,  of  Lisbon  as  of  Prague  . . .  while  the 
Vatican  radio  launched  appeals  not  to  vote 
for  the  left  and  the  Socialists  evoked  the 
speaker  of  civil  war,  of  a  war  with  Spain  if 
the  Communists  came  to  power,  of  a  Commu- 
nl.st  army  coup.  It  was  unavoidable  that  the 
right  should  win. 

It  isn't  Vie  right  that  icon,  Cunhal.  It's  the 
Socialists  tliat  won.  Nor  was  there  any  terror: 
You  spoke  wherever  you  liked.  The  election 
icas  held  in  a  correct  manner.  It's  you,  later, 
that  behaird  incorrectly.  Unlawfully,  in  fact. 

Ah.  but  at  this  point  I  must  explain  to 
you  wha«s  happening  in  Portugal,  what  we 
liavf>  h»»i-p.  There's  a  revolution  happening, 
\tni  Know?  There's  a  revolutionary  process 
BfiK'i;.  yiiu  know?  Even  if  it  is  proceeding 
side  by  side  with  a  bourgeois  democratic 
pro<.ess  that  s.iaie times  coincides  wivh  the 
Binrts  of  ihe  revolutionary  process  and  some- 
tim*«  ooni.radlcts  them.  The  solution  of  o»u- 
problems  lies  In  the  dynamics  of  revolution, 
whereas  the  bourgeois  democratic  process 
vrants  to  entrust  It  to  the  old  electoral  con- 
'^pts.  Invoking  legality,  a  judicial  situation 
nnj  se;fk)ng  to  protect  it  with  the  laws  of  a 
previous  i-et?lme.  It  refers  to  laws  that  must 
be  respected.  But  In  the  revolutionary  proc- 
ess, iHw.s  are  nuMle,  not  respected.  Do  you  Bee? 
The  J  evolution  doesn't  respect  old  laws;  it 
nihlves  new  ones. 

Perfectly  right.  Perfectly  true.  But,  in  that 
ctise.  why  speak  of  democracy?  Democracy 
in  phtralisvi:  it  is  free  thinking.  Its  elections 
that  m,ist  be  respected.  Elections  in  which 
all  take  part  and  not  just  the  parties  tol- 
urated  by  yon . 

Thats  your  opinion.  It's  by  no  meaiiS 
mine. 

So  /  perceive.  Bui  then,  what  on  earth  do 
you  mean  when  you  use  the  word  democ- 
racy? 

Certrtiuly  not  what  you  plurallsts  mean. 
To  me.  democracy  means  getting  rid  of  capi- 
talism, of  trtisls.  And  ni  add:  la  Portugal. 
liencelortU.  there  exists  no  possibility  for  a 
democracy  such  as  the  kind  you  have  in 
Western  Europe.  By  "henceforth"  I  mean  "no 
louder. "  Of  course.  If  on  April  24  we  had 
been  M>ld,  "Youll  have  a  political  set-up 
like  the  one  in  France  or  lu  Italy  or  In  Eng- 
land." ue'd  have  exclaimed:  "How  wonder- 
ful, what  a  relief! "  But  things  went  differ- 
ently; the  way  events  moved  opened  other 
prospects  to  us,  and  you  cant  expect  a  peo- 
ple's wishes  to  limit  themselves  or  crystal- 
lize. In  other  words:  Tour  Western  democ- 
racy is  no  longer  enough  for  ua.  Your 
.coexistence  of  democratic  freedoms  and  mo- 
nopolistic power  no  longer  interests  us.  We 
wouldn't  attain  it  even  If  we  could  Because 
we  dont  want  to.  We  dont  want  a  democ- 
racy like  yours.  We  dont  even  want  a  Social- 
ism, or,  rather,  a  dream  of  Socialism,  like 
yours?  Is  that  clear? 

And  how! 

In  this  country  we  need  thorough,  radical 
transformation  at  the  social  and  the  eco- 
nomic level.  There  are  two  choices  before  us: 
either  a  monopoly  with  a  strong  reactionary 
govenunent  or  the  end  of  monopolies  with  a 
strong  Commtinlst  democracy.  Capitalism  In 
Portugal  ha.s  developed  in  a  very  individual- 
istic way — based  on  backward  Industry,  a 
primitive  agriculture,  a  poverty  never  light- 
ened by  technology.  Moreover.  It  has  always 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Government 
establishment.  It  was  the  Fascist  state  itself 
that  promoted  a  trust  system  by  its  use  of 
violent  repression  and  Its  enforcement  of  the 
miserable  conditions  the  workers  lived  In.  Our 
capitalism  has  always  been  an  underdevel- 
oped one,  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the 
types  existing  In  other  European  countries. 
There's  always  been  an  enormous  difference 
between  the  salaries  of  our  workers  and  those 
of  other  European  workers,  an  abyss  between 
their  mutual  standards  of  living.  So  Fm  In- 
terested III  <:etting  rid  of  monopolies,  e'.en  if 
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we're  doing  it  in  rather  a  disorderly  way  Just 
at  present.  What  you  see  now  In  Portugal  la 
but  the  beginning.  A  temporary  situation,  in 
fact.  Don't  believe  that  the  nationalization 
already  achieved  has  followed  a  blueprint,  a 
program.  It's  just  a  solution  to  immediate 
problems.  Even  without  wanting  Socialism, 
nationalization  was  overdue.  And  here  you 
come  babbling  of  election  results,  democratic 
Xreedonw,  liberty ! 

Is  it  because  you  don't  like  that  kind  of 
talk  that  you've  had  the  Socialist  daily  Re- 
pttblica  suppressed?  Is  it  because  you  don't 
care  for  freedom  tliat  you're  monopoU^d 
all  the  information  media,  from  newspapers 
to  radio  to  television? 

I  haven't  monopolized  anything.  The  press 
is  self-managed  ideologically,  and  I'm  agree- 
able. It  follows  Portugal's  revolutionary  proc- 
ess and  is  entirely  free.  Of  course,  if  the 
workers  believe  some  editor  or  staff  if  coiui- 
terrevolutlonary,  they  ha\'e  every  right  to 
demand  their  removal.  It's  even  their  dttty, 
both  spiritual  and  political.  Everywhere,  lu 
Portugal,  a  paper's  workers  may  evict  the 
paper's  editor.  Or  refuse  to  print  the  paper 
lor  him.  That's  what  happened  in  the  case  of 
Republlca.  The  Socialists  behaved  hyster- 
ically; they  made  a  scandal  of  the  affair  to 
remind  people  they'd  won  the  election.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  workers  rebelled  because 
Republlca  pxiblished  nothing  but  attacks 
against  the  P.C.P.,  libels  against  the  P.C.P. 
and  criticism  of  the  revolution:  They  began 
by  censoring  the  texts  they  found  unfair  and 
liien  revolted.  They  were  quite  right  to  do  so. 

M'hat  if  Socialist  workers  were  to  ao  the 
fame  to  your  papers?  What  would  you  say  to 
them  then,  Cunhal? 

He,  he!  I'd  say:  You  fellows.  .  .  . 

Listen,  Cunhal:  One  even  finds  you.  be- 
cause you're  overbearing  and  make  no  secret 
of  it,  a  tyrant  who  takes  no  pains  to  mask  his 
tyranny.  On  the  other  hand,  don't  you  realize 
the  harm  you're  doing  to  the  European  left 
and  particularly  to  your  Communist  com- 
rades in  other  countries?  Just  consider  the 
Spanish  Communist  Party.  .  .  . 

Ah!  Poor  Spanish  Communist  Party.  Ah! 
Poor  Spanish  Communists!  How  their  plight 
moves  me,  how  I  suffer  for  them! 

Just  consider  the  Italian  Conunutilst  party 
and  the  service  you've  done  the  Italian 
Christian  Democratic  party. . . . 

Oh!  How  sorry  I  am,  how  afflicted,  navre! 
Je  suls'  navrfel  Vralment  navre!  Oh!  Poor 
Italian  Cotmnunlsts!  Je  pleure  potir  les  Com- 
munistes  ItallensI  I  we^  for  all  Etu-opean 
Ccmununlats.  I  reproach  myself,  I  ciu^e  my- 
self, I  suffer  on  their  behalf!  Yes,  I  know 
their  complaints.  They're  the  ones  they  re- 
peat to  me  whenever  they  come  here.  "Why 
are  you  doing  theee  things?"  "Wliy  don't 
you  accept  some  of  the  democratic  proce- 
dures?" **Why  do  you  prevent  the  Christian 
Democrat  party  taking  part  in  the  election?  ' 
and  so  on  and  so  on  and  amen.  What  Christ- 
ian Democrat  party?  All  there  existed  was  a 
tiny  party  that  had  l>een  formed  a  bare  four 
weeks  earlier,  with  a  fascist  at  Its  head.  A 
fascist  who  should  have  been  In  prison  since 
Sept.  28,  In  fact,  because  he  had  already 
betrayed  the  Armed  Forces  Movement  with 
Splnola.  A  yoting  reactionary  party  that 
didn't  even  have  a  Catholic  base  and  that 
had  already  attempted  conspiracy.  .  .  . 

All  that  has  still  to  be  proved  and.  In  any 
case,  wasnt  the  M.D.P.  (Movlmento  Demo- 
cratic© Portugues,  a  Communist  front]  also 
such  a  small  party  but  recently  formed  for 
your  convenience? 

We  are  looking  through  two  very  different 
windows.  Your  window  Isn't  mine. 

That  appears  obvious  to  me.  However,  I 
find  it  strange  that  you  sboiUd  sneer  so  at 
your  CommunlBt  brethren  in  another  coun- 
try. iTie  Italian  Communist  party  was  striv- 
ing for  the  historical  compromise  and 
you.  ... 
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Oh,  how  sad  to  think  they've  suffered  so 
much  because  of  me!  Oh.  how  mortified  I 
feel!  They  had  that  poselbUIty,  and  I  ^>olled 
it  tor  them!  You  know  what  I  think?  If  a 
Commtmlst  party  can  suffer  damage  by  events 
taking  place  In  another  country,  if  It  has  to 
bear  the  consequences,  then  it  means 
that.    . . 

...  it  Isn't  worth  much?  It  may  not  be 
worth  much,  but  the  Italian  Communist 
party,  notwithstanding,  can  summon  up 
seven  million  votes,  whereas  you  didn't  get 
even  700.000.  Have  you  ever  meditated  this 
fact?  Have  you  never  considered  the  advis- 
ability of  making  the  choice  TogUattl  made, 
of  inserting  yourself  in  the  so-called  bour- 
geois democracy? 

No.  ito,  no.  no,  no,  no  and  no!  We've  already 
obtained  much  more  this  way.  Today  there 
are  no  more  private  banks  In  Portugal  and 
all  the  fundamental  sectors  have  been  na- 
tionalized; agricultural  reform  Is  on  the  way. 
capitalism  is  destroyed  and  monopolies  are 
about  to  be  destroyed.  And  all  this  is  ir- 
reversible. Irreversible!  So  my  answer  to  the 
Communists  In  Western  countries,  to  their 
complaints  is:  We  don't  await  the  results  of 
elections  to  change  things  and  destroy  the 
past.  Our  way  Is  a  revolution  and  has  noth- 
ing ia  common  with  your  systems. 

Do  you  believe  Portugal  will  go 
Commtinlst? 

Indeed  I  do!  It's  my  a.splratlon.  since  I'm 
a  Communist  myself.  And  it  Is  Indisputable 
that  Portugal,  as  things  now  stand.  Is  moving 
toward  Socialism.  The  only  thing  I  can't 
say,  as  things  now  stand,  is  what  form  that 
Socialism  will  take.  Maybe  I  ought  to  be 
able  to.  seeing  I'm  in  charge  of  a  party  by 
no  means  defeated.  But,  frankly,  I  don't  feel 
up  to  it.  I  don't  know  why.  We  Communists 
would  like  to  have  everything,  but  we  have 
to  reckon  with  very  complicated,  very  con- 
tradictory reality.  Our  program  for  a  Com- 
munist Portugal  is  certainly  open  to  amend- 
ment. We've  signed  a  five-year  pact  with  the 
M.F.A.  And  we  haven't  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  aligning  ourselves  against  the  army. 

What  If  the  military  discover  they're  not 
.so  fond  of  you  as  you  are  of  them,  Cunhal? 
What  if  they  transform  Portugal  into  some- 
thing like  Peru? 

No  ...  I   don't   think  so.   No,   not   Peru. 

But  suppose  it  happens. 

Well,  then  I'll  tell  you:  You  can  exclude 
the  Idea  that  In  Portugal  there  exists  a 
political  force  able  to  survive  without  the 
Communist  party.  Or,  rather:  Without  the 
Communists,  the  revolution  is  impossible. 
I'm  not  saying  this  to  express  an  opinion: 
I'm  saying  it  to  state  a  fact.  I'm  not  saying 
It  to  Imply  blackmail,  either;  I'm  saying  it 
to  demonstrate  that  we're  conscious  "of  our 
unexpendabllity.  The  military  are  aware  of 
this  too  and  have  no  idea  of  attempting  to 
proceed  without  us.  Neither  now  nor  in  the 
future. 

However,  there  are  some  military  who 
don't  like  you.  I  refer  to  the  Maoists,  who 
declare  themselves  fed  up  with  the  Portu- 
guese Communist  party's  Influence  on  the 
Revolutionary  Council  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Movement. 

There  are  certainly  some  Maoists  con- 
cealed In  the  army,  and  It  is  obvious/CESy 
oppose  us,  sUice  they  are  inspired  iy  thi 
forces  of  reaction.  This  orientation  ofjMae&t 
groups  is  universal,  the  same  th^\  whole 
world  over.  Their  enemy  Isn't  the  middle 
class,  it  Isn't  capitalism:  They  thert^lves 
have  risen  from  the  middle  class,  or  eren 
from  capitalism.  Their  enemy  is  the  Com- 
munist party.  The  Portuguese  Maoists  are 
Uke  the  Italian,  French  or  German  MaoUts: 
puppets  of  the  reaction  against  the  Com- 
munist party.  And  they  do  constitute  a 
danger.  On  the  other  band,  they  have  no 
possibility  of  seizing  power.  All  they  can  do 
Is  attempt  to  divide,  engage  In  provocation. 
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like  last  night,  when  they  started  shouting 
that  the  political  prisoners'  campa  contained 
Communists  who  had  plotted  with  the 
Fascists. 

Prison  camps?  What  next?  Aren't  the 
Jails  enough?  How  many  political  internees 
have  you  In  Port:igal  today? 

I  don't  know.  In  any  case,  not  many,  not 
enough.  They  set  them  free  too  easUy.  They 
arrest  tbe!n  and  then  throw  them  out  the 
next  day.  Sometintes  these  mllltarv  are  real- 
ly too  n-.lld.  And  yet.  they've  made  a  revolu- 
tion. 

Listen.  Cunhal.  here  one  hears  of  notliing 
but  revolution.  What  revolution?  Revolutions 
occur  when  the  people  participate,  .\pril  25 
wa.-^  n  coup  d'etat,  not  a  revolution. 

By  no  means!  If  you  consider  the  M.F..\. 
just  a  group  of  conspirators  who  meet  one 
fine  day  to  engage  in  a  plot,  it  shows  you 
don't  tinderstand  what's  happened  in  Por- 
tugal. It  wasn't  a  coup:  We  Communists  said 
so  at  once.  It  was  a  movement  of  democratic 
forces  within  the  army  with  meetings  of  400 
officers  at  a  time  discussing  ways  and  means 
of  changing  the  regime.  I  shouldn't  even  call 
them  meetings:  I  shoiUd  call  them  assem- 
blies. And  if  you  ask  me  where  the  people 
were  dtirtng  those  assemblies,  I'll  answer  that 
the  Armed  Forces  Movement  wouldn't  have 
been  formed  If  the  people  had  not  already 
started  the  struggle.  The  progressive  oflicers 
didn't  fall  from  heaven,  were  not  born  spon- 
taneously like  mushrooms  after  rain  and  sun- 
shine. But  to  convince  you,  I  inusi  make  my 
analysis. 

Please,  don't  bother. 

No  bother.  Here  It  is.  Tlie  last  years  of  tl-.e 
Fascist  regime  were  difficult  ones  even  for 
the  dominant  capitalist  groups.  The  colojiial 
war  absorbed  43  per  cent  of  the  national 
resources  and  those  groups  found  out  sup- 
I)ortlng  it  no  longer  served  their  purposes. 
Apart  from  everything  else,  it  Isolated  theni 
Xrom  the  rest  of  Europe  and  Impeded  their 
economic  expansion.  Caetano  would  have  to 
revise  his  International  policy  nud  liberalize 
his  Government,  they  kept  on  repeating  anx- 
lotusly.  This  anxiety  found  a  response  In 
Splnola  and  other  generals.  Spiaola  was  In- 
telligent, well -prepared  and  had  a  following. 
However,  there  was  also  another  trend  with- 
in the  army:  the  progressive  oflicers.  An  ele- 
mentary one,  we  must  admit,  not  ideological. 
Few  had  the  necessary  preparation:  com- 
munist cells,  for  instance,  existed  among  the 
soldiers  but  seldom  among  the  officers.  And 
the  movement  evolved  rather  as  a  caste  than 
a  democratic  one.  Then  the  officers  began  to 
hold  meetings  to  discuss  their  career  prob- 
lems and  the  disctissious  expanded.  They  ma- 
ttued.  And  when  both  trends.  Spinola's  that 
only  wanted  the  liberalization  of  the  regime 
and  the  progressive  officers'  that  wanted 
nitich  more,  found  themselves  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  April  26  . . . 

.  .  .  Cunhal  stepped  in  and  went  to  work 
on  the  progressive  officers.  Until  he  had 
ihein  where  he  wanted  them. 

That's  not  the  way  to  put  It.  We  Com- 
mtuiists  had  no  contacts  before  April  25. 
W^e  did  foresee  something,  but  we  couldn't 
forecast  anything  for  certain  because  we 
had  no  agents  within  the  army.  One  cant 
even  say  we  had  lots  of  sympathizers  there. 
In  fact,  the  new  leader  considered  was  a 
moderate:  Costa  Gomes.  Splnola  took  Costa 
Gomes  place  because  it  was  Splnola  who 
negotiated  with  Caetano,  and  the  latter  de- 
clared he  would  stirrender  only  on  condi- 
tion Splnola  assume  leadership.  However, 
that's  not  what  I  wanted  to  explain.  It's  the 
fact  that  It's  the  army  that  overthrew  the 
fascist  dictatorship,  but  It's  the  people  that 
imprinted  the  revolutlcMiary  dynamics.  In 
fact.  It's  the  people  that  assaulted  police 
headquarters  and  freed  political  prisoners. 
I  can  demonstrate  this  becau.se  there  are 
films  of  the  events. 
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Revolutions  are  launched  to  give  people 
a  better  life.  That  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  case  in  Portugal. 

I'll  admit  It.  Our  economy  is  stUl  dis- 
astrous, even  after  nationalization.  But  I 
react  like  an  authentic  revolutionary  to 
the  bitter  reality  and  have  the  courage  to 
oppose  strikes,  excessive  wage  claims,  to  re- 
peat that  one  mustn't  lapse  Into  demagogy. 
Into  a  competition  of  who  promises  more! 
This  very  morning,  I've  had  a  discussion 
with  the  representatives  of  hotel  staffs.  I 
asked  them;  "Do  you  believe  yoxi'ft  solve 
your  problems  by  ever-Increasing  wage 
claims?  MomenUrily,  maybe.  But  what  about 
tomorrow?  Tomorrow  youll  have  no  more 
tourists  (already  this  year  very  few  arc 
coming)  and  the  hotels  will  have  to  close 
down.  You  must  make  fewer  demands  and 
work  more,  produce  more." 

//  the  Italian  unions  could  hear  yon! 
Why  should  I  worry  about  the  Italian 
unions?  Truth  Is  truth  and  demagogy  is 
demagogy.  If  we  don't  help  ourselves,  no- 
body's going  to  help  us  .  .  .  Any  more  ques- 
tions? 

Only  two.  The  first  is  What  aXmtit  NATO? 
The  other  day,  I  met  the  United  States 
Ambassador  who  was  here  before  Carluccl. 
He  was  with  some  English  people  and  they 
asked  me:  "But  how  is  this?  You  Portu- 
guese Communists  support  NATO.  You  really 
want  to  stay  in  It?"  My  answer:  "Who  told 
you  we  support  it,  that  we  want  to  stay  in 
It?  We  have  merely  stated  that  we  don't 
wUh  to  discuss  the  problem  for  the  time 
being.  It  needs  to  be  considered  In  a  broader 
context:  World  peace,  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
cooperation  of  countries  with  different  po- 
litical regimes.  Some  day,  well  tackle  it. 
We're  in  no  hurry.  For  the  time  being,  be- 
longing to  NATO  doesn't  present  us  with  anv 
problems." 

The  second  question  c(yncern.i  the  Warsazc 
Pact.  Is  it  or  isn't  it  true  that  you  voiced  ap- 
proval for  Soviet  intervention  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia? 
You  want  to  end  on  that  note,  do  you? 
I'm  sorry  to  appear  brutal. 
Why  'brutal"?  Its  entirely  true  that  I  ap- 
proved and  supported  Soviet  intervention  in 
Czechoelovakla.     the     so-called     tanks     In 
Prague.  And  there's  no  shame  in  admitting 
It;    at  most,  and  sometimes.  It's  imreason- 
able.  But  such  was  my,  our.  choice,  and  we 
were   right.    In   every   sense:    political,    his- 
torical and  cultural.  And  I  don't  care  a  fig  for 
whatever  InterpreUtlon  is  given  It.  And  I'd 
be  grateful  if  this  intervWw  would  stress  this 
point  weU.  And  another'  tw.  I  repeat  and 
conclude:  Portugal  will  n^r  be  a  country 
of  democratic  freedoms  and  monopolies.  It 
won't  be  a  feUow-traveler  of  your  bourgeois 
democracies.  Because  we  won't  allow  it  to  be. 
We  might  land  with  another  fascist  Portugal 
It's  a  risk  we  have  to  run,  although  I  don't 
believe  In  It  because  I  don't  believe  In  an- 
other   fascist    coup:    We    Communists    are 
equipped  to  prevent  it.  thanks  to  our  alliance 
with  the  military.  But.  certainly,  we  shall 
not  have  a  Social  Democrat  Portugal.  Please 
make  that  quite  clear,  will  you? 
,     Never  fear,  Cunhal,  I  will. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Paul  explained  to  me  that  recently  the 
temple  had  a  pulpit  exchange  with  St. 
Joachim  Church  of  Cedarhurst,  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y.  On  Friday  evening,  June  6, 
1975,  Father  Joseph  J.  D'Angeio  was  the 
guest  preacher  at  the  temple's  Sabbath 
evening  service,  and  on  Sunday,  June  8. 
the  temple's  Rabbi  Mark  N.  Gtoldman 
was  the  guest  preacher  at  the  service  at 
St.  Joachim  Church.  As  a  result  of  this 
exchange,  a  poem  was  written  by  one  of 
the  congregants  of  St.  Joachim  Church 
and  sent  to  Rabbi  Goldman.  It  is  a  re- 
markable poem  and  I  wish  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues.  It  follows: 
Shab.*t  Shalom! 
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tlons  at  last  yearfs  level.  Also.  I  wouW 
have  voted  "aye"  on  roUcall  No.  371  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6706,  which  sought 
to  provide  for  the  control  of  White 
House  staffing  by  congressional  author- 
ization in  lieu  of  statutory  limitation 


NATIONAL  SPEED  LIMIT? 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 


How  can  I  share  the  rlghtness  of  this  night, 
this  place? 
These  are  my  people 
This  my  community 
These  my  roots. 
Tonight  I  belonged— a  spiritual  Jew  who  pro- 
fesses Christ. 
The  words  that  were  spoken  were  words  I 

knew. 
They  were  not  strangers  to  my  ears. 
"You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God 
With  your  whole  heart. 
With  your  whole  mind, 
With  your  whole  soul." 
"You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 
n 
Tonight  was  a  fulfillment 
Of  the  promised  of  God. 
Hear.  O  seeker  after  Truth, 
The  Lord  your  God  is  one. 
And  we  shall  be  one  with  You. 
Your  covenant  with  man 
Did  not  seek  division,  but  unity. 

m 
I  have  prayed  for  the  day 
When  Chrlsllans  and  Jews  could  really  live  as 

brothers  do; 
Could  Ignore  the  differences 
Could   rejoice   In   Just   being  a  part  of  the 

whole; 
Could  work  for  good— for  lUe— I'chalm! 
Could  see  the  evil- the  division- and  reject 

rv 
Last  night  I  dreamed  a  strange  dream. 
I  could  see  the  world  and  all  its  people. 
There  were  pe(^le  at  war  with  each  other 

and  themselves — 
They  were  evil. 

There  were  people  striving  for  perfection- 
Trying  to  be  one  with  God— 
I  was  one  of  those. 
And  we  knew 
If  we  stopped  trying 
The  world  would  end. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 


SHABAT  SHALOM 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

/  Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

^    Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 

I  received  a  letter  from  Samuel  Paul 

toe  president  of  Temple  Sinai  of  Long 

:  Island,  in  Lawrence.  N.Y.  The  temple  Is 

^^in  my  congressional  district,  and  Mr 


OF   KENTtTCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  of  personal  explanation.  On 
Wednesday,  July  9,  1975,  due  to  the  To- 
bacco Subcommittee  field  hearings  held 
in  Marion,  S.C.  I  was  forced  to  leave 
Washington  before  the  House  completed 
the  business  of  the  day.  I  would  there- 
fore like  the  record  to  show  that  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  rollcaU  No.  370,  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  6706,  which  sought  to  retain  the 
number  of  high  level  White  House  posl- 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Congress  diligently  working  on  ways 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  energy  prob- 
lems at  hand,  one  basic  energy  conser- 
vation measure,  already  in  effect,  is  con- 
tinually overlooked  not  only  by  Congress 
but  also  by  the  American  driving  pub- 
lic. There  is  a  national  speed  limit  of 
55  miles  per  hour.  This  reduced  speed 
limit,  possibly  one  of  our  most  efficient 
energy  saving  measures,  is  constantly 
abused  and  ignored.  How  many  times 
have  we  been  sped  past  by  cars  travel- 
ing in  excess  of  55  miles  per  hour,  and 
frowned  at  by  passing  cars  as  if  inter- 
fering with  the  flow  of  traffic?  I  imagine, 
all  of  us.  much  too  often. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  pressing  for  enforcement  of  the 
national  speed  limit,  and  to  keep  It  in 
mind  as  we  wrangle  with  energy  legisla- 
tion. Of  course  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  set  the  example  and  adhere 
to  the  speed  limit  as  well.  It  is  possible, 
as  the  following  article  from  the  Oil 
Daily,  written  by  Marvin  Murphy  indi- 
cates, that  simply  the  enforcement  of  the 
national  speed  limit  may  conserve  gaso- 
line and  go  a  long  way  to  alleviate  fuel 
shoi*tages. 
The  article  follows: 

NewsWatch 
(By  Marvin  Murphy) 
Lessons  from  the  Arab  embargo  days  seem 
to  have  been  quickly  forgotten  on  the  na- 
tion's highways,  and  you  can  count  on  this 
NewsWatcher's  personal  testimony  for  that. 
Cruising  along  at  a  speed  of  between  45 
and  50  miles  an  hour  on  a  six-lane  divided 
highway,  he  was  pulled  ovpr  by  a  frowning 
state  policeman  and  asked  to  explain  why  he 
was  going  so  slow. 

Other  cars  whizzed  by  well  In  excess  of  the 
55  mph  speed  limit,  Imposed  nationwide  by 
federal  law  during  the  embargo. 

After  I  explained  about  my  car  troubles, 
which  forced  me  to  keep  the  speed  down,  he 
seemed  sympathetic.  I  pulled  over  Into  the 
exit  lane  to  avoid  being  squeezed  out  by  fast 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic  later,  I  said. 

He  checked  my  driver's  license  and  regis- 
tration, then  sent  me  on  my  way  with  the 
warning  to  "speed  it  up." 
"Where  you  headed?"  he  asked. 
"On  the  way  to  a  fire,"  I  could  have  said. 
But  I  didn't. 

"Milford,"  I  answered. 
Perhaps  I  should  explain: 
MUford   Is  In  New  Jersey  farm  country, 
not  far  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  trooper  shook  his  head — he  apparently 
recognized  my  driving  traits.  In  Milford,  we 
slow  down  for  squirrels,  pheasant  and  other 
wildlife. 

Speeders  run  the  risk  of  colliding  with 
deer. 

Cars  have  to  .stop  dally  for  ducks  crossing 
Main  Street  on  the  way  to  a  stream  which 
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runs  tbrou^  town.  They  are  smart  enough 
to  go  Koroas  at  th«  traffic  light,  but  they^ 
evidently  color  blind — they  cross  on  red.  yel- 
low or  gfsen. 

It'a  Just  a  thought  .  .  .  but  mayba  the 
nation  could  learn  a  few  safety  lessons  from 
such  small  town  "rtowpokes." 

The  triple  A  ought  to  know  about  this,  I 
decided. 

Melltta  Hartung,  research  editor  at  the 
American  Automobile  Association  in  Falls 
Chiu-ch,  Va.,  listened  to  my  story  and  agreed 
tiiat  we  need  to  start  a  nationwide  "slow 
down"  campaign. 

Being  conscious  of  the  huge  drain  on  en- 
ergy supplies  from  "gasoline  guzzlers,"  I 
asked  for  statistics  on  the  effect  of  the  55 
mph  speed  Umlt. 

It's  considerable,  she  said,  though  she 
didn't  have  statistics  to  show  how  much 
gasoline  was  saved  by  slower  speeds. 

The  big  bonus,  she  said,  was  In  the  num- 
ber of  lives  it  saved. 

I  checked  out  some  of  the  statistics  she 
gave  me  with  the  Chicago-based  National 
Safety  Council.  Energy-saving  speed  curbs 
reduced  highway  fatalities  17%.  the  council 
tc^dme. 

Here's  the  two  year  toll,  as  reported  by  the 
council :  55300  deaths  in  1973.  46,200  in  1974. 

Fatalities  for  the  first  four  months  this 
year  are  up  3%,  and  as  the  nation  moves  Into 
the  busy  vacation  season,  figures  for  the  next 
four  months  may  go  even  higher. 

Even  though  highway  speeds  have  started 
picking  up,  the  toU  for  the  quarter  is  still 
22^0  below  the  same  period  of  '73. 

One  factor  behind  the  lower  death  toll  last 
year  was  a  3',,  decline  in  travel  AAA  re- 
ported. 

Conclusion:  Efforts  to  reduce  high  speed 
driving,  coupled  with  President  Ford's 
heavier  tax  on  oil  Imports — aimed  at  reduc- 
ing highway  travel — ^may  not  be  such  a  bad 
idea. 


DICTATORSHIP  IN  INDIA 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  two  decades,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  repeatedly  told 
that  it  Is  largely  our  responsibility  to 
pour  large  qualtltles  of  foreign  aid  Into 
India.  And,  unselfishly,  and  often  to  our 
own  detriment,  we  have  done  so,  despite 
India's  own  unwillingness  and  inability 
to  deal  with  her  own  problems  at  home. 

Simultaneously,  India  has  nestled  ever 
closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist world,  following  policies  that  op- 
pose ours  abroad  and  echoing  theh-s 
rather  than  our  thoughts  concerning  the 
world  at  large.  And,  If  to  compound  mat- 
ters even  further,  we  have  begun  to  wit- 
ness India's  new  desire  to  openly  de- 
nounce the  United  States,  to  denoimce 
the  democratic  Government  she  once 
tried  to  emulate. 

Internally,  India's  policies  seem  even- 
more  bleak  to  the  observer.  For  exam- 
ple, time  after  time.  India  has  suppressed 
dissent  by  preventing  a  plebiscite  In 
Kashmir,  suppressed  disagreement  In 
Assam,  or  shot  any  Naga  who  dared  ask 
for  a  free  state.  India  Invaded  Goa  and 
has  gone  head  In  building  a  massive  mili- 
tary machine.  And,  all  of  this  has  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  her  people. 
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Most  recently.  $1  million  were  taken 
by  the  State  to  build  an  atomic  bomb; 
one  million  precious  dollars  were  taken 
out  of  the  mouttis  of  hungry  Indians  to- 
ward the  construction  of  a  military  ma- 
chine. I  fall  to  see  how  atomic  bombs 
could  be  made  edible,  could  be  used  to 
feed  India's  millions  of  starving  people. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Gandhi,  the  great 
self-appointed  con.sclence  of  mankind, 
has  recently  begun  to  lecture  the  United 
States  on  morality.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  she  has  Insisted  that  we  make  more 
aid  available  to  her,  an  option  that  Is 
increasingly  hard  to  swallow,  increas- 
ingly unacceptable  to  Americans. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  the  real  test  of  a  democracy  is  hard 
times.  America  passed  the  test  of  Water- 
gate. However,  the  hard  times  in  India 
have  only  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  an  odious  dictatorship,  complete  with 
mass  arrests,  press  censorship,  and  re- 
pression of  political  opponents.  In  short, 
Mrs.  Oandhl  and  her  coimtry  have  failed 
the  test. 

Therefore,  I  sincerely  believe  that  tlie 
United  States  should  not  continue  to 
pcur  foreign  aid  Into  a  country  such  as 
India  where  respect  for  our  benevolence, 
let  alone  om'  democratic  ideals,  seems  a 
dream  of  the  past.  Previously,  such  as- 
sistance had  been  rationalized  on  the 
grounds  that  it  Is  vital  to  the  survival 
of  the  world's  largest  democracy.  How- 
ever, India  is  no  longer  the  worWs  larg- 
est democracy.  She  is  no  longer  a  democ- 
racy at  all.  If  Mrs.  Gandhi  continues  to 
request  foreign  aid,  other  countries, 
those  in  support  of  her  current  policies, 
will  have  to  satisfy  her  needs.  It  should 
no  longer  be  up  to  the  United  States  to 
do  so. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  197 S 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  we  pause  to  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  as  an  expression  of  our  con- 
cern for  the  suffering  of  those  peoples 
deprived  of  their  national  liberty.  Re- 
cent events  emphasize  the  need  to  keep 
the  cause  of  freedom  alive.  Or  else,  we 
shall  watch  its  demise  at  the  hands  of 
the  oppressing  forces,  which  are  active 
everywhere.  The  Soviet  satellization  of 
Eastern  Em-ope  In  the  1940's  was  just  the 
beginning  of  the  continuing  Commimist 
strategj'  for  world  domination.  The 
tragic  fall  of  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam, despite  the  heroic  struggle  of  these 
valiant  peoples,  violated  the  democratic 
process  of  government  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded. 

Focusing  on  the  Baltic  States,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  seeking  to  legitimate  its 
Illegal  occupation  of  these  nations  at  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
In  Europe.  We  must  never  recognize  the 
forced  incorporation  of  the  independent 
nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  blatant  dental  of 
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tlielr  fundamental  right  to  national  self- 
determination. 

And.  yet,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
conduct  its  subversive  activities  alone. 
Communist  influence  has  made  great  in- 
roads into  Ajla  and  Europe  and  con- 
tinues to  radiate  throughout  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  We  look  with  dis- 
may at  the  recent  Communist  gains  in 
Portugal  and  the  continuing  erasion  of 
civil  liberties.  We  have  already  ^tnessed 
the  suppression  of  basic  humari  rights  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia  fol- 
lowing a  Communist  takeover  and  the 
Institutionalization  of  tyranny. 

Tliis  era  of  detente  should  not  obscure 
reality.  The  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions have  been  imprisoned  in  their  lands 
by  the  Iron-flsted  Communist  regimes. 
Denied  the  right  to  emigrate,  they  must 
also  endure  governmental  efforts  to  erase 
the  richness  of  their  national  cultures  in 
an  assimilationist  drive.  Either  conform 
or  suffer  persecution — there  is  no  other 
alternative  for  these  captive  peoples.  The 
freedom  we  enjoy  here  does  not  exist 
there. 

At  the  same  time,  this  time  of  im- 
proved relations  between  East  and  West 
should  encourage  our  ceaseless  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. It  is  indeed  fitting  for  us  to  set 
aside  1  week  each  year  in  protest  against 
the  incessant  enslavement  of  tliese  once 
sovereign  nations.  The  Soviet  dissident 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  ended  his  recent 
speech  here  with  a  plea:  "We  beg  you  to 
come  and  Interfere."  Let  this  obsei-vance 
reemphasize  our  commitment  to  keep 
this  issue  in  the  forefront  of  our  inter- 
national relations.  It  is  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  the  cause  of  freedom 
alive  for  the  captive  nations. 


LOUISIANA  DOCTORS  SPEAK 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OP    LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Medical  Society  has  gone  on 
record  In  opposition  to  two  bills  pending 
in  the  Senate  that  view  rapid  lncrease.« 
In  professional  liability  insurance  rate.s 
from  a  Federal  vantage  point.  Instead  of 
Federal  Interv'ention  into  questions  asso- 
ciated Tilth  medical  liability,  Louisiana 
physicians  prefer  to  address  this  issue  on 
a  State  level. 

The  problem  of  skyrocketing  increases 
In  such  insurance  premiums  Is  acute,  bv.i 
I  ui^e  my  colleagues  to  contact  their  re- 
spective Stateitaedical  societies  and  so- 
licit their  vi€tmon  State  versus  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  legislation  relating  to 
professional  liability  insurance  l>efore 
making  an  assessment  of  any  bills  pend- 
ing In  Congress. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  fol- 
lowing language  of  Resolution  819  as 
adopted  by  the  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society  House  of  Delegates  on  May  4: 
Rksolutxok 

VVhereaSr  the  Louisiana  State  Mi-dloal  So- 
ciety la  fully  cogntTant  of  the  ii.ipllcations 
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and  severity  of  the  current  Professional  Lia- 
bility Insurance  problem,  and 

Whereas,  physicians  welcome  the  input  of 
all  Interested  Individuals,  organizations  and 
public  officials  but  do  not  believe  that  an 
appropriate  approach  lies  In  federal  inter- 
vention, be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society  believes  that  solution  to  the  current 
Professional  Liability  Insurance  problem 
must  be  found  at  the  State  level,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society  is  opposed  to  federal  legislation  which 
would  direct  or  interfere  with  solution  of  the 
Professional  Liability  Insurance  problem  at 
the  State  level,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society  is  specifically  opposed  to  "National 
Medical  Injury  Compensation  Insurance  Act 
of  1976"  (S.  215)  introduced  by  Senator 
Inouye  and  "National  Medical  Malpractice 
Insurance  and  Arbitration  Act  of  1976"  (S. 
482) ,  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congress  plods  along  adding  layer 
after  layer  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  an  overabundance 
of  regulations  and  Federal  Interference, 
working  with  the  economic  system  as  well 
as  the  frustrating  paternalism  of  the 
huge  Federal  Government,  is  adversely 
a£Fecting  the  overall  American  economic 
situation. 

These  points  are  very  effectively  made 
by  a  very  distinguished  civic  and  business 
^••feader,  Allen  P.  Stults.  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  July  11,  Nick  Poulos,  finan- 
cial editor  of  that  publication,  carried 
Mr.  Stults's  remarks  in  his  column, 
"Moneyscene."  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
this  article  at  this  time: 

!  MON«TSCENI STTJLTS  HITS  GOVERNMENT 

fc  Economic  Tampiking 

f  (By  Nick  Poulos) 

'  "Our  country  is  suffering  from  the  sickness 
of  an  overgoverned  society,"  Banker  Allen  P. 
Stults  was  ruminating. 

"Government's  tampering  with  the  basic 
components  of  our  economy — supply,  de- 
mand, and  prices — was.  is,  and  always  wUl  be 
detrimental. 

"And  every  government  intervention  is 
harmful.  Without  exception,  it  hurts  the 
long-range  economic  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Stults,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  American  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago,  told  his  visiting  Interviewer  that 
most  of  the  country's  ills  coiild  be  solved 
by  simply  letting  the  economy  operate  with- 
out interference. 

"Our  markets  are  the  most  efficient  ele- 
ments of  our  economy,"  Stults  continued. 
"They  properly  assess  and  they  properly 
price.  Price  functions  as  the  chastlser  the 
punlsher  of  the  oversuppller. 

"The  economic  health  of  our  country  is  the 
key  to  our  overall  well-being,  and  profits  are 
the  barometer  of  economic  health. 

"These  profits  are  the  sole  source — directly 
or  Indirectly— of  financing  all  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  social  activities. 

"In  a  free  enterprise  system  there  are  no 
uncontrollable  monopolies.  With  our  free 
markets  working  so  that  prices  are  deter- 
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mined  by  supply  and  demand  factors,  there's 
no  way  profits  can  be  too  high. 

"The  higher  the  profits  the  better,  because 
there  is  more  money  available  to  finance  the 
better  life  in  this  country." 

Stults  noted  an  observation  by  Journalist 
Eric  Sevarled  that  the  "Chief  cause  of  prob- 
lems is  solutions." 

The  implication,  Stults  said,  is  that  iin- 
quaUfled  people  try  to  solve  cerain  problems, 
or  people  qualified  for  other  things  are  asked 
to  solve  problems  in  an  area  they  should 
never  attempt. 

"Tom  Martin,  the  educator  who  wrote 
'Malice  in  Blunderland,'  said  our  problems 
axe  caused  by  the  'provocative  purveyors  of 
panaceas,"  "  the  banker  added. 

As  for  the  state  of  the  economy,  Stults 
said  the  countrj 's  major  problems  have  bot- 
tomed out. 

"Our  problems  are  mostly  behind  us — 
what  we  have  to  do  now  Is  fight  the  solu- 
tions," he  said. 

Stults  noted  that  housing  and  autos  are 
on  theif  way  back  up,  that  Inventory  reduc- 
tion for  all  practical  purposes  has  been  com- 
pleted. Consumer  confidence  also  has  seen 
Its  low,  and  the  inflation  trend  is  favorable, 
he  added. 

Stults  marveled  at  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  double- 
digit  inflation,  the  energy  crisis,  an 
unprecedented  political  upheaval,  and  an 
all-time  low  in  consumer  confidence — all 
occurring  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
"Even  in  this  recession,  the  economy  Is 
fimctloning  to  the  benefit  of  more  than  95 
percent  of  our  citizens,"  he  said.  "This  hasn't 
been  given  the  kind  of  recognition  It 
deserves." 

Stults  had  criticized  a  couple  of  decisions 
President  Ford  made  early  in  his  adminis- 
tration I  the  pardoning  of  Richard  Nixon  and 
the  amnesty  offer  to  Viet  Nam  War  deserters] 
without  first  consulting  his  advkers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

"If  Ford  had  devised  a  game  plan — which 
I  don't  think  he  did— I  dont  believe  he  could 
have  done  a  better  Job  of  showing  the  nation 
he  was  a  strong  decision-maker,"  said  the 
banker. 

"But  since  then,  I  think  he  has  done  an 
excellent  Job;  demonstrating  he  is  a  thought- 
ful statesman  who  does  use  his  advisers, 
careful  not  to  shoot  from  the  hip,  yet  capa- 
We  of  decisive  action  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Mayaguez  ship  seizure. 

"He's  made  great  strides  In  building  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  fact  it  has 
an  honest,  dedicated  statesman  at  the  helm." 


PRODUCTION  ROLLBACKS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP   NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  too 
soon. 

Yesterday  after  hearing  the  encourag- 
ing remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kruecer)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rkes)  I  was  lulled 
into  the  hope  that  the  Congress  could 
join  with  the  President  on  a  program  of 
gradual  deregulation  of  domestic  oil. 

The  vote  just  taken  today,  adopting 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4035  by 
a  vote  of  239  to  172.  the  House  agreed  to 
a  Senate  amendment  which  amounts  to 
a  price  rollback. 

Apparently,  the  liberal  majority  is  con- 
tent to  insist  on  confrontation,  to  in- 
sist on  reduced  production  of  oil  In  this 
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counti-y.  and  to  insist  on  gasoline  short- 
age and  long  lines  waiting  to  the  pump. 
I  hope  it  is  not  speaking  too  late  to 
urge  the  President  to  insist  on  a  veto. 


SCHOOL  SAFETY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education  has  recently 
addressed  itself  to  school  safety.  Even  a 
cursoi-y  examination  of  this  problem 
suggests  the  pessimistic  conclusion  that 
Amei'ica's  public  schools,  particularly 
those  in  densely  populated  tirban  areas, 
are  losing  the  idyllic  atmosphere  neces- 
sary for  an  effective  learning  experience 
and  are  acquiring  the  sordid  aspects  as- 
sociated with  many  of  America's  most 
dangerous  and  violent  city  streets.  To- 
day's schools  are  nothing  but  the  exten- 
sion of  the  streets  as  far  as  crime  is 
concerned. 

The  problem  is  multifaceted  and  com- 
plex. There  are  no  instant  panaceas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  an  obvious, 
easy  solution  is  no  excuse  for  allowing 
the  problem  to  proceed  unchecked. 

Two  possible  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem are  available  for  immediate  study, 
and,  hopefully,  for  prompt  implementa- 
tion. First,  educators  must  cease  their 
complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
which  envelops  the  issue  of  rampant 
crime  in  the  schools.  Their  reluctance  to 
report  school  crime  is  an  open  invi- 
tation to  further  indulgence  in  illegal 
acts.  Second,  the  predilection  of  many 
courts  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  at  age 
16  between  adult  and  juvenile  crime  must 
be  reevaluated.  Most  heinous  crimes  are 
committed  by  young  people  imder  16, 
and  this  disturbing  fact  must  be  the 
point  of  departure  for  any  new  policy  in 
this  area.  Young  people  under  the  age  of 
16  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  their 
crimes  go  unpunished,  including  their 
violent  crimes.  Judicial  permissiveness  in 
this  area,  while  no  doubt  the  product  of 
noble  intentions,  in  fact,  merely  encour- 
ages the  unhealthy  and  dangerous  cli- 
mate in  many  American  classrooms. 

TianquiUty  and  the  absence  of  fear  are 
not  merely  desirable  characteristics  of 
the  classroom;  they  are  necessary  ones. 
On  an  interim  basis,  school  guards,  or 
where  possible,  police  officers,  must  be 
placed  in  schools  plagued  by  chronic  ju- 
venile violence.  In  the  long  term,  how- 
ever, the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
classroom  will  be  better  achieved  by  a 
voluntary  acquiescence  in  the  desirability 
of  the  open  classroom  and  not  by  forced 
compliance  under  the  visible  threat  of 
an  officer's  club.  Responsibility  for  in- 
culcating in  students  the  value  of  orderly 
behavior  rests  primarily  with  their  home 
environments. 

I  received  a  letter  this  week  from  a 
concerned  parent,  a  Mrs.  Rudolph  Velky 
from  Solon,  Iowa,  whose  son  was  sub- 
jected to  verbal  harassment  and  physi- 
cal assault  for  resisting  in  his  school  an 
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offer  of  sale  of  drugs  and  for  reporting 
the  Incident  to  the  school  authorities. 
Her  letter  sheds  light  on  the  near  uni- 
versal concern  with  this  unfortunate 
phenomenon  of  the  erosion  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  Nation's  classrooms.  I 
am  including  her  letter  in  the  Record  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues: 
Representative  Maiiio  Biach;!, 
Sidle  of  New  YorU.  ,' 

iV,?r  York.  N.Y. 

HtiLO  Mr.  REPRKstNiMisK:  I  lead  In  oiif 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  a'ooiu  vour  urging  for 
»  stiffer  penalty  for  the  joxwir  ptople.  Plea.^i 
may  I  tell  you  our  story:  I,a.st  December  niv 
15  year  old  sou  was  offered  driiss  !)y  ar.ollier 
boy  whom  years  earlier  had  'oeeii  to  our 
house  to  play.  My  sou  turned  h!ni  Inio  tiie 
school  officials.  But,  witli  all  the  good  work 
of  the  school  and  the  police  the  boy  only 
had  3  months  of  home  tutoring  and  back  to 
school  again  to  the  same  bunch.  In  other 
words,  some  Judge  patted  the  boy  on  the 
back  and  kissed  him  for  being  a  15  year  old 
who  really  knew  his  way  arovmd.  In  the 
meantime,  our  son  had  his  life  threatened 
when  the  word  got  out,  we  had  phone  call 
after  phone  call,  his  younger  brother  12  years 
even  had  nasty  sneers  to  him  and  .some  tried 
to  beat  up  on  him,  plus  I  sent  ottr  5  year  old 
to  Bible  School  the  other  day  and  he  came 
home  telling  what  some  girl  that  apparently 
had  been  connected  wUh  ttie  drug  kids  had 
to  say  and  he  asked  me  what  it  was  all  about. 
Across  the  road  from  u.s  the  young  boy  has 
invited  this  boy  whom  my  son  turned  In  plus 
a  lot  of  the  other  drug  kids  and  my  son  has 
chores  to  do  over  there  every  morning.  So  as 
he  walks  by  they  yell  filth,  threw  bolts  ar 
him,  and  turned  up  the  stereo  so  loud  we 
can't  get  to  sleep  at  night.  We  stopped  it  last 
night,  my  husband  went  over  there  and  told 
the  parents  that  we  danni  well  knew  wiiat 
V  as  going  on  and  that  the  harassment  would 
stop  now  and  tha*  the  stereo  would  be  turned 
down.  We  think  the  kids  have  these  parents 
afraid  to  do  anything  their  selves  and  either 
ve're  dumb  or  smart  but  we  are  not  goiuK 
to  let  them  get  to  us  and  we're  going  to  have 
some  changes  made. 

You  see  we  happen  to  be  people  that  be- 
lieve that  God  gave  us  children  to  take  care 
of  and  even  to  punish  if  the  needs  arise  that 
that  might  be  the  case.  Children  needs  a 
^uide  and  the  parenl<s  should  be  a  set  or 
those  guides  as  much  a.s  school  officials  i>o- 
licemen,  or  the  courts.  But  !  !  !  when  the 
Judge  passes  the  buck  he  is  not  setting  this 
guide  and  yet  as  a  youth  he  also  had  to  have 
some  good  guiding  or  he  wouldn't  have  been 
where  he  Is  today  and  what  makes  him  think 
that  the  children  now  are  any  better  than  he 
was,  or  Is  it  that  he  got  to  where  he  Is 
though  corruption  which  in  the  end  shows 
if  It  did  In  his  way  of  handling  things  in  his 
court. 

We  could  have  called  the  police  on  thl-s 
across  the  road  or  on  the  telephone  calls  and 
the  harrasment  but  they  would  do  their  Job 
only  to  have  it  go  to  cotirt  to  have  the  qase 
dismissed  or  the  Judge  to  pat  them  on  the 
back  again.  Instead  how  a»x)ut  a  work  pro- 
gram after  school  with  pay  of  aix>ut  .50  an 
hotir  and  a  check  up  on  the  children  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  not  back  running  with 
the  same  drug  kids  again  and  making  the 
parents  being  held  responsible  and  each  time 
they  are  caught  uping  the  fine  or  making  n 
Harder  sentence  for  them  until  they  learn 
the  good  old  fashioned  hard  way  that  peo- 
ple whom  work  hard  and  do  right  by  God 
and  their  country  are  really  making  it  pos- 
sible for  these  other  creeps  to  live  in  thi.s 
country,  and  we  really  don't  enjoy  .support- 
ing Judges  or  the  people  that  do  this  sort  of 
thing.  No  school  teacher  or  a<hilt  should 
have  to  have  to  take  this  abuse  from  kids 
^]u  '**^'y  think  we  have  Institutions  that 
used  to  take  care  of  people  that  couldn't 
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make  their  way  In  society.  If  need  be  then 
this  is  the  place  for  tlMwe.  Tliey  are  definitely 
sick. 

Now  one  more  thing,  our  same  15  year  old 
got  his  drivers  license  this  spring  and  was 
caught  speeding.  We  pulled  his  license  for  33 
days,  plus  the  state  pulled  it  for  another  30 
days  and  he  has  to  take  a  written  test  over 
again.  He  al.so  wa.s  fined  a  big  amount  which 
he  is  paying  u.s  back  for  nt  rate  of  little  by 
plowing  and  culilvating  in  the  field  which 
iie  dearly  hates  lo  do  because  it  does  so  slow. 
He  has  lx»en  a  ^'^od  kid  other  wise  but  he 
needed  to  know  how  n'oncy  c»nies  from  hard 
work  and  ai  80  in  field  allday  and  little  pi.y 
it  doesn't  come  a;-,  easy  as  it  goes. 

We  told  him  he  has  no  right  to  threaten 
other."  lives  by  driving  like  that  or  no  right 
t(»  do  it  to  his  own.  life.  We  told  him  It  Is  not 
because  we  hate  him  but  becatise  we  love 
him  and  would  lil:e  to  .see  him  grow  up  and 
have  a  nice  life  that  he  has  to  do  this,  and 
witli  the  reali'/^at'on  thai  >ou  many  times 
have  to  work  for  nothing  and  take  a  lot  of 
gutt  from  people  and  that  he  has  to  abldo 
by  guidelines  or  he  vout  have  a  decent 
country  to  live  in  and  bo  ablo  to  even  pro- 
test about  a  thing  let,  alone  maybe  even 
having  an  auto  to  drive.  Yes  we  have  been 
threatened  to  have  o\ir  new  home  burnt 
down  and  many  other  things  but  we  think 
that  If  we  do  go  by  the  guidelines  and  trutli 
then  sooner  or  later  it  will  prevail. 

Enough  rambling  on,  but  please  don't  give 
up  on  this  you  are  trying  to  do  for  aU  the 
young  people  there  are  many  parents  that 
will  back  you  up.  It  U  Just  that  we  have  not 
been  making  the  noise  like  the  donkeys 
have. 

Tliank  you  for  ta'King  Ihc  tiiae  out  to  read 
this. 

Sli\cerely. 

Mrs.  RuDoi.i'ir  C.  Vi'rKv. 
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CONSTITUENT  LETTER  OUTLINES 
DECLINE  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 
BENEFITS 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF   C.\LIFC>KNIA 
IN   THK  HOUSJE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  in  our 
country's  Armed  Forces  are  faced  with 
increasingly  dwindling  military  service 
benefits  made  in  the  name  of  budget  cut- 
ting. 

Tlie  next  benefit  that  mihtary  families 
may  lose  is  that  of  the  base  commissary. 
The  loss  of  certain  conveniences  that 
once  helped  to  make  military  life  more 
bearable  has  been  effectively  outlined  In 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  constitu- 
ent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  read  first-liand  the  situation 
that  many  families  now  face,  I  wLsh  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this  cor- 
respondence. 

Tlie  text  01  ilie  letter  follows: 

June  25.  1975. 
Representative  John  L.  Bukton, 
Longworth  House  O/fice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sie:  My  husband  has  been  in  the 
Xavy  for  the  last  11  years  although  we  were 
not  active  in  the  military  community  until 
Just  recently.  We  lived  about  50  miles  from 
his  ship  when  he  was  In  port  and  we  did 
not  move  with  him  until  late  last  year.  His 
being  ill  the  Nav-.  vns  more  <vf  n  Job  than  ft 
way  of  life. 


In  September  that  all  changed.  My  hus- 
band was  transferred  from  Pearl  Harbor 
(my  son  and  I  lived  In  California  while  he 
was  stationed  in  Hawaii)  to  Alameda  NAS 
We  sold  our  home  and  moved  to  Marin 
County  as  housing  was  (and  still  Ist  un- 
available in  Alameda.  As  a  member  oi  the 
military  commiuuty  I  have  become  juore 
aware  of  tlie  i)roblcms  that  face  the  militar-, 
family. 

I  do  not  lniei\d  to  IIjjI  here  the  benefits 
liint  ii;>'e  »)een  climiiiRted  over  the  past  t«Mi 
yeiMv^.  Alter  all.  they  are  gone  and  there  is 
iM)  fpnse  in  beatine;  a  dead  horse.  After  sev- 
ovni  months  of  careful  deliberation  and  after 
V,  ritiut;  to  several  members  of  Conj^re.ss  re- 
pnrdliig  the  commissary  is.sue.  I  have  com.- 
1i>  the  coiicltiston  that  the  answers  to  ili»- 
prohlciiTi  of  the  military  community  lie  in 
the  Conpress.  You  have  the  solution  avallablo 
to  you. 

We  have  truth  in  lending,  more  coiiKninfi- 
advocates  are  appearing  every  day  and  Amer- 
icans are  becoming  aware  of  their  rights. 
What  I  believe  could  stop  a  lot  of  the  proii- 
loms  that  exist  for  us  today  is  for  Congre-^* 
to  prohibit  the  Services  or  the  Pentagon  or 
whoever  from  promising  things  in  recrultiii;; 
and  re-enlistment  that  they  have  no  right 
to  pi-omlse. 

Recently  there  appeared  In  our  magazines 
a  promotional  advertisement  for  the  Project 
Get  Ahead  program  whereby  a  person  en- 
list-s  lii  the  Army  and  when  they  get  out 
they  C!m  go  to  college  on  the  O.I.  Bill.  The 
Army  cannot  guarantee  the  G.I.  Bill  will  he 
there  when  that  person  is  ready  to  go  i.. 
college.  Service  men  and  women  are  bolnc 
promised  conmiissaries,  exchanges,  medical 
coverage,  houslug.  etc.  for  themselves  and 
their  fatnilies.  C.\VE.\T  EMPTOR  IS  NO  WAY 
TO  FIND  A  JOB. 

I've  heard  so  many  comments  such  as  "Tlic 
Service  promised  us  all  these  benefits  and 
now  the  Congr&ss  is  taking  them  awav." 
After  a  while,  I  began  to  thUtk,  now  wait 
jutt  a  minute,  maybe  the  Service  didn't 
have  the  right  to  promise  all  these  beneflis 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  this. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  CONGRESSM  \N 
LAWRENCE  G.  WILLIAMS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   ITNKSVLVANIA 

t\   IHn  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTA  IIVKS 

Monday,  July  14,  1975 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SiJeaker.  it  was  with  great  sorrow  tliat  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  dear  friend. 
Larry  Willianvs.  When  he  first  came  to 
Congif.ss  I  made  it  a  point  to  meet  hint 
very  soon  as  I  had  received  calls  from 
members  of  the  Pemisylvania  Association 
of  Township  Supei-visors  to  immediatelv 
look  up  Larry  Williams,  as  he  was  a  vei-y 
fine  person,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  tlie 
congressional  delegation  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  made  this  early  acquaintance  and  the 
reports  tliat  I  had  received  on  Larry  were 
true.  He  was  a  real  fine  gentleman  and 
became  an  outstanding  Congressman.  He 
•was  named  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
CuiTency  Committee,  and  with  his  great 
knowledge  of  urban  and  suburban  prob- 
lems he  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
tiie  committee  and  its  work. 

He  knew  the  housing  needs  of  his  area, 
the  problems  of  banks  and  tlirif  t  institu- 
tions, a(nd  he  was  an  expert  on  mass  tran- 
sit. 'W^en  he  spoke  In  committee  or  on 
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the  House  floor  he  attracted  rapt  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  always  sad  when  such  a  fine  per- 
son is  stricken  at  a  time  when  he  was 
ichieving  such  great  success  in  life.  Those 
are  the  things  that  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol and  are,  of  course,  hard  to  explain. 

I  want  to  join  his  former  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  extending  to  his  dear 
wife,  Margery,  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss,  and  want  them  to  know  that 
we  share  in  their  grief  in  the  passing  of 
this  very  great  pereon. 


RAPE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Bcrke 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSENTAl  IVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  prime  sponsor  of  the  Rapo  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  provisions  of  that  legislation 
are  included  as  title  III  of  the  Health 
Revenue  Sharing  and  H2alth  Services 
Act. 

The  incidence  of  forcible  sexual  as- 
sault has  become  more  and  more  wide- 
spread over  the  past  several  decades. 
Forcible  rape  is  the  fastest  growing  crime 
of  violence  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
imderreported  and  least  understood 
crimes  in  the  countiy.  According  to  the 
uniform  crime  report  released  by  the 
FBI,  over  51.000  females  were  the  victims 
of  rape  in  1973.  This  figure  represents  a 
10  percent  increase  over  1972  and  a 
shocking  62 -percent  increase  over  a  5- 
year  period,  1968-73.  The  increase  may 
stem  in  part  from  improved  reporting 
and  a  growing  willingness  on  the  part  of 
victims  to  press  charges  despite  the  risks. 
But  it  must  also  imdoubtedly  reflect  an 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  rape  in  this 
country. 

The  reasons  tliat  rape  victims  either 
fail  or  choose  not  to  report  such  a  savage 
crime  of  personal  invasion  are  numei'ous; 
some  obvious,  some  less  so.  Aside  fi-om 
the  personal  embarrassment  or  trauma 
that  the  victim  must  suffer  if  she  carries 
her  case  into  the  courts,  there  appears  to 
be  a  growing  sense  of  futility  by  the  vic- 
tim toward  wlnrung  her  case.  Only  51 
percent  of  the  rapes  reported  in  1973  were 
cleared  by  arrest;  of  the  adults  anested, 
76  percent  were  prosecuted  for  this  of- 
fense; of  those  cases  prosecuted,  36  per- 
cent resulted  in  conviction.  This  means 
that  forcible  rape  has  a  lower  conviction 
rate  than  any  other  crime. 

The  skyrocketing  incidence  of  reported 
rapes,  the  inadequacy  of  our  current  an- 
tiquated rape  laws,  the  Indignities  often 
experienced  by  rape  victims,  and  the  low 
rate  of  rape  convictions  all  point  to  the 
need  for  a  national  rape  prevention  ef- 
fort. 

This  legislation  represents  an  attempt 
at  the  national  level  to  encourage  con- 
sideration of  the  general  attitudes  and 
assumptions  about  rape.  Its  victims  and 
Its  perpetrators.  The  objective  of  the 
legislation.  Included  as  part  D  of  the 
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Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
is  to  establish  the  National  Center  for 
the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape, 
which  will  undertake  a  national  effort 
against  the  crime  of  rape  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  victim.  The  center,  to  be 
located  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  would  be  responsible  for 
financing  and  conducting  reseaixh  and 
demonstration  programs  into  the  causes, 
consequences,  prevention,  treatment  and 
control  of  rape. 

The  center,  with  its  repository  of  re- 
search and  infoi-mation  on  rape  preven- 
tion and  treatment,  would  be  of  con- 
•slderable  benefit  to  States  and  comnmni- 
tieo  in  developing  more  effective  and 
more  humane  victim-oriented  procedures 
for  dealing  with  rape  victims.  Primao" 
activity  involving  rape  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  would  still  be  sup- 
ported by  State,  local,  and  voluntary 
funding  som-ccs.  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  .should  encoui-age  and  sup- 
port these  activities  by  providing  tech- 
nical advice  and  financially  .=~upporting 
research  and  demonstration  projects  to 
discover  new  and  more  effective  mean.s 
of  carrying  out  Str.te  and  local  pro- 
gram'. I  would  expect  that  any  studies 
and  investigations  undertaken  by  the 
center  would  utilize  the  expertise  of  the 
vai-ious  citizen  groups  throughout  the 
country  who  have  been  involved  in  run- 
ning rape  crisis  intervention  programs 
pnd  similar  projc?t=;. 

Under  this  ace.  on  advisory  committee 
will  be  appointed  to  advise,  consult,  and 
mnk^  recommendations  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  programs  of  the  center. 
The  intent  of  the  legislation  as  originary 
introduced,  and  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  is  to  appoint  persons  to 
thas  committee  v.  ho  are  particularly 
qualified  and  reccsnized  leaders  in  the 
area  of  rape  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control.  It  is  also  specified  in  the  legis- 
lation that  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  must  be  women. 

1  would  hope  that  promising  new  ap- 
Pioachcs  to  rape  prevention  treatment 
and  control  will  be  developed  and  put 
into  effect  as  a  result  of  the  center's  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  as 
well  as  the  other  studies  and  investiga- 
tions it  will  undertake.  This  legislation  Is 
only  a  first  step  in  moving  our  Nation 
toward  a  more  responsible,  more  humane 
system  for  dealing  with  the  pei-petrators 
of  this  crime.  By  placing  a  higher  prior- 
ity on  examining  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  rape  and  seeking  more  ef- 
fective methods  of  rehabilitation,  we  can 
move  closer  to  discovering  methods  for 
^^f^^"*^''^  ®R?  controUing  this  heinous 
crime  Only  then  will  women  be  able  to 
have  the  security  and  peace  of  mind  to 
move  about  as  freely  as  men 
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ticipatlng  In  the  Independence  Day  cere- 
monies conducted  by  Argo  Lodge  No.  413 
B'nal  B'rlth.  The  event  was  significant 
as  It  focused  upon  an  important  part  of 
this  Nation's  heritage  which  we  some- 
times too  easily  forget.  No  one  who  at- 
tended could  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  ex- 
periences of  those  honored,  rior,  I  feel 
fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  rep- 
resented the  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  have  fled  oppression  in  foreign  lands 
to  find  freedoin  and  fulfillment  on  our 
.shores. 

Each  of  those  honored  were  presented 
with  the  Hej'm  Salomon  Freedom  Medal- 
lion. Each  had  fled  Europe  during  the 
holocaust  of  the  1930's.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  and  found  freedom  here 
But  more  than  tliat.  in  spite  of  language 
barrier.i.  each  ha.s  added  significantly  to 
liis  or  her  field  of  endeavor  and 
community. 

Those  honored  were:  Mrs.  Annette  B. 
Ludwick.  artist,  painter,  and  creator  of 
Jc'vish  ,«=culpturc;  Dr.  Laszlo  Sokoly 
deutist  and  professor;  Mrs.  Rita  Rubin- 
stein, educator  and  teacher,  Yiddish  and 
Hebrew;  Rabbi  Akiva  Egozi.  poet,  writer 
educator,  principal,  Hebrew  Academy  of 
Greater  Washington;  Dr.  Edwin  Shot- 
land,  physicist  and  author;  Dr.  David 
Korn,  professor,  Howard  University,  lin- 
Tui;:*:,  authority  on  Soviet  Jewry.  Each 
of  those  receiving  a  Freedom  Medallion 
Kcve  a  moviufi;  response.  Mr.  Herman 
Taube  -spoke  eloquently  and  sensitively 
to  those  gathered  in  honor  of  this  eve- 
ning's presentations. 

The  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Joj;eph  M.  Frankle,  past  president  of 
Argo  Lodge  No.  413.  I  had  the  pleasuie 
of  bemg  introduced  by  my  old  friend 
David  A.  Brody,  director  of  the  Washin*^- 
ton  oflice  of  the  An ti -Defamation  Leagueik 
who  contributed  to  the  serious  and  patri- 
otic theme  of  the  evening  with  thoiiglit- 
lul  and  timely  remarks. 


A    CITIZEN    PROTESTS    THE    PRES- 
IDENT'S SNUB  OF  SOLZHENITSYN 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    AMERICA   BY 
CITIZENS  OF  FOREIGN  BIRTH 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1975 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  9, 1975, 
I  was  privileged  to  have  the  honor  of  par- 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conjunction  with  my  ear- 
lier remarks— Tuesday,  July  15— in  the 
Congressional  Record  concerning  Pres- 
ident Ford's  snub  of  Alexandr  Solzhe- 
nitsyn,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  views  of 
a  private  citizen  which  came  to  my  at- 
tention when  he  provided  me  with  a  copy 
of  a  letter  he  sent  the  President.  The 
sentiments  of  Mr.  "Van  Curler's  forth- 
right views  to  the  President  on  tlie  Sol- 
zlienitsyn  matter  I  think  quite  adequate- 
ly expresses  the  opinion  held  by  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  in  this  country,  as  Mr. 
Nessen,  the  President's  Press  Secretary, 
himself  confirmed,  and  his  remarks  cer- 
tainly merit  recognition: 

July  8.  1S75. 
Pi'esident  Gerald  Ford, 
Wliite  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Ford:  I  am  certain  that  my 
lietter  will  be  only  one  In  a  flood  of  com- 
plaints you  must  be  receiving  on  yoiir  recent 
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refiLsal  to  meet  wltli  Alcrcividr  .Sol/JienUs.vn, 
the  exiled  Soviet  axithor  ^ho  many  of  us  in 
this  country  consider  a  very  importai\t  ludi- 
vidirnl  and  certainly  someone  the  President 
of  this  great  country  slioiild  hove  hnd  the 
courtesy  to  at  least  meet  ui:ii. 

According  to  Associated  Piesf;  ne>i's,  you 
declined  to  meet  with  the  ^en*leinnn  on  the 
advice  of  Henry  Kissinger  becan:>e  it  "might, 
tipset  Soviet  oflficials  and  de.'il  :■  si'tbaek  to 
detente.'' 

I.  like  many  Americans,  are  fed  v.p  with 
this  business  of  soit  pi-cidlmj;  Commu- 
nism and  have  had  enoi'gh  of  this  so-called 
detente.  It  appears  tliat  this  meuns  nothint; 
more  than  surrender  on  e-.eiy  issue  to  tJie 
Communists,  and  we  Americans  have  had  it. 

I  am  sorry  for  your  busy  sfhediile  and  hope 
that  your  famUy  dinner  was  worthwhile. 
However,  it  seems  to  lue  tliat  Ron  Nessen 
should  be  more  careful  with  public  .state- 
ments as  quoted  in  the  article,  "The  Pres- 
ident generally  likes  to  schedule  meetings 
that  involve  substance,"  particularly  when 
you  can  find  time  to  meet  uith  soccer  star 
Pele  and  all  the  rock  music  stars  and  beauty 
queens  you  have  recently  been  pictured  with. 

I  would  hope  that  the  admiiiistratlon  and 
particularly  the  President  o;  our  country 
would  extend  an  apolfigv  ior  this  \nic.tlled- 
tor  incident. 

Sincerely, 

DoNM  U  E.  V\N  C'i;.-<i.EK. 


DISAPPROVE  SALE  OP  MISSILES 
TO  JORDAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF    MICHIGAN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENl  ATIVES 

Thursday,  July  t7.  1U75 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  protest  in  tlie  strongest  terms  the 
proposed  sale  of  Hawk  nil.ssiles  to  Jor- 
dan and  I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  the 
concurrent  resolution  disappro\ing  the 
sale. 

Besides  the  fact  thrt  the  administra- 
tion has  misled  the  House  about  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  sale.  I  oppose  it  because 
it  will  seriously  alter  the  bi»lance  of  pow- 
er in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  mili- 
tary and  political  observers  that  these 
weapons  will  give  Jordan  tlie  strength  It 
needs  to  open  a  tliird  front  against  Is- 
rael in  any  new  Mideast  war.  Far  from 
being  merely  a  defensive  weapon,  the 
Hawk  and  Redeye  missiles  would  pro- 
vide cover  for  an  offensive  ground  strike. 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
could  be  in  a  position  of  supplying  one 
of  the  key  ingiedients  which  would  pre- 
cipitate a  renewal  of  the  war  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

To  justify  this  sale,  as  the  admhiis- 
tration  has  attempted  to  do.  by  sayhig 
that  it  would  strengthen  King  Hussein 
internally  and  reinforce  Jordan's  "mod- 
erate" policies,  is  the  utmost  folly.  King 
Hussein  has  said  that  one  reason  why 
he  did  not  open  a  third  front  against 
Israel  in  1973  was  that  he  lacked  an 
adequate  air  defense  system.  Tills  sale 
would  give  him  just  such  a  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to  con- 
sider this  sale  with  the  greatest  caution. 
It  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  longstand- 
ing policy  of  friendship  and  support  we 
have  shown  toward  Israel,  it  is  actually 
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a  move  toward  the  resumption  of  open 
hostilities. 

I  will  vote  for  the  concurrent  re.solu- 
tion  of  disapproval  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

IN   llli:  HOUSE  OF  RBIPRESEN  rATIVEfj 

Thiirstio:,!.  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  been  criticized  as  being  slow- 
moving  and  inactive. 

While  there  is  some  basis  for  these 
criticisms,  the  public  intei-est  may  be 
served  by  a  Congress  whicii  does  not 
move  hastily  and  instantly. 

In  a  recently  published  article,  David 
Broder  develops  this  thought  in  an  in- 
terestinti  manner,  and  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  mj-  col- 
leagues. 

Why  Conokkss'  Sif>v.  nfss  May  Ris.m.i  y  Bi:  a 

POSITIVK  ATTRIBl'Ti: 

(By  Da-id  Bro<leri 

Washington. — Tlie  members  oX  Conyre^.-; 
are  ou  holiday  this  week,  attempting— at 
least  one  presumes  to  explain  to  their  con- 
stituents why  their  branch  of  government 
seeias  trapped  in  its  own  seuse  of  futility. 

Wlieu  last  seen,  the  House  was  falling  to 
override  another  presidential  veto  and  the 
Senate  was  still  fllibusterlng  last  November's 
New  Hampshire  senatorial  election — neither 
of  which  have  an  obvious  connection  with 
advancing  the  public  welfare.  But  there  is 
more  to  the  story  than  tliat. 

Some  lielpful  perspective  on  CouRress  and 
its  condition  have  come  to  hand,  in  the  form 
of  an  essay  by  Richard  F.  Fenno  Jr.  of  the 
University  of  Rochester.  Fenno,  a  longtime 
student  of  the  legislative  branoli.  originally 
presented  his  tliotiglUs  to  a  Time  mngazine 
forum  liere. 

It  is  his  belief,  not  .'imattered  by  years  of 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Institti- 
tion.  that  Congre.sj?  really  Is  the  represent- 
ative body  ill  Washington.  It  Is  obvloiLsly 
more  representative  than  the  Supreme  Court 
and.  he  argues,  more  reflective  "of  tlie  di- 
versity of  views  that  exists  In  this  country" 
than  tlie  single  Individual  who  claims  to  i)e 
president  of  all  the  people. 

Moreover,  Penno's  proposition  is  that  the 
congressional  reforms  of  recent  years  have 
tended  to  enhance,  not  Impede,  that  repre- 
sentative character. 

One  set  of  reform.s  has  been  designed  to 
share  power  more  evenly  among  all  5.35 
members  of  Congress — by  spreading  the 
choice  committee  assignments  among  junior 
members,  by  weakening  the  power  of  com- 
mittee chaU-men  and  other  elders,  and  by 
strengthening  parly  caucuses. 

A  second  stream  of  reforms  has  been  de- 
signed to  make  the  workings  of  CongTess 
more  public  and  hence  more  accessible  to 
constituents'  understanding.  The  use  of  re- 
corded teller  votes  on  key  amendments  in 
the  House,  the  opening  of  committee  mark- 
up sessions  and  some  conference  committees 
and  party  caucuses  mark  Important  steps  in 
that  direction. 

But  there  are  costs  and  cousequenceti  for 
these  reforms.  Jtist  as  there  have  been  for 
the  reforms  in  the  presidential  nominating 
proce.-is  and  in  tlie  campaign  Anauce  laws. 

Fenno  write.';:  '■\^^llle  the  two  streams  of 
reform  may  enhauoe  tlie  representative 
p.)s-;ibilities  of  Couures's.  v.e  shoul^  nl-^  ac- 
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knowledge  that  they  v,i  1  probably  slow 
down  tlie  productivity  of  Congress.  'Ihe 
greater  the  fragmentation  of  influence,  the 
harder  it  Is  to  develop  or  as.sert  iuternat 
leadership.  And  the  more  upen  the  InleriiHl 
operation,  ilie  easier  it  is  for  exiernal  groups 
to  liiterptMe  ih'^ir  wIkUcs  at  hU  .-itages  of  the 
process. 

"That  Is.  tVie  weakt-r  the  leader-^lilp  and 
the  nK>re  the  external  demands,  the  slower 
win  go  the  lawmaking.  If  what  we  want  from 
Cougresss  is  action,  ueltlier  type  of  reiorni 
can  be  viewed  as  a  ble.ssing."  Feuno  suvt.. 

He  argues  tliat.  lor  the  most  pait,  it  liclps 
tlie  couulry  that  Congress  is  "our  siow 
iiLstltiulon."  That  slowness.  Pernio  sav.-,, 
gives  Congi-esK  titne  lo  "work  out  and  re- 
flect a  consensus  view  lu  the  ctiuntry."  as 
it  did.  so  effectively,  during  last  year's  im- 
peachment proceedings. 

Conseiisnt,  decisions,  he  argues,  "art-  likely 
to  be  regarded  hh  lair  decisions  -and  wliat 
v.e  shall  be  needing  from  our  national  insii- 
tutioiis  now— more  thait  speed  are  de- 
cisions  that  are   felt  to  be  fair." 

Tiiat  conclusion  might  be  challenged  b> 
tho.se  who  feel  that  tv.-o  yeai-s  is  a  bit  t«i> 
long  to  R^v•a^t  the  emergency  of  a  "consen- 
sus" on  energy  policy  in  Congress  or  the 
cotuury.  But  Fenno  Is  not  trying  to  give  the 
lawmakers  excuses  for  inaction. 

Ou  the  contrary,  he  asserts  that  the  re- 
foi-ms  put  additional  burden.;  ou  ludivldufii 
meml>ers  of  Congress— particularly  In  their 
role  B.S  educat-ors  of  their  own  constlttieuts., 

Willi  the  reform.-,  that  hMve  been  puH.,ed. 
he  says,  "more  meiiii>ers  should  be  vslUiii^ 
to  re.^ist  the  tenipiiitloii — which  seiMi.s  theia 
when  tl-.py  talk  to  their  constituents-  to  .se- 
Contjre.ss  as  'them'  Instead  of  'we,'  and  to 
run  fi-.r  Congress  by  runuiii{.'  againsi:  Con- 
grcK-". 

More  Kliuuld  be  wllUug.  instead,  to  accept 
their  personal  accoiuitubility  for  the  per- 
ionutiDoe  of  Congress  as  an  Institution — 
and  to  seek,  while  home  among  their  con- 
stituents, to  shape  the  consensus  that  makes 
efle<'tive    congressional    action    pos.slble. 

Feuno  suggests  that  the  press  needs  to  do 
much  more  monitoring  of  what  conpres*.- 
men  leil  their  constituents.  Tlils  week  pro- 
vides a  wonderful  opportunity  for  news- 
papers aif.imd  llie  couiiiry  to  do  Just  thai. 


J 


OIL  PRICE  DECONTROLS  COULD 
G?"NERATE  A  NEW  OIL  CRISIS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    XEW    JERSrY 

I.N  J  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.S 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  held  hearings  this  week  on 
the  general  economic  impact  of  oil  price 
decontrol. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
testimony  that  was  presented,  indicat- 
ing serious  repercussions  for  the  U.S. 
economy  if  the  Pi-esldent's  deconti-ol 
plan  is  adopted,  I  would  like  to  share  a 
part  of  that  testimony  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  believe  the  excellent  testimony  of 
Charles  L.  Schultze  will  be  particularly 
interesting  to  my  colleagues  In  view  of 
the  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged  to- 
day on  oil  pricing  policy.  As  Mr. 
Schultze  points  out,  the  President's  de- 
control plan  could  result  in  a  loss  of 
consumer  purchasing  power  of  betv.een 
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$25  and  $45  billion,  and  could  further 
result  in  the  loss  of  up  to  1>2  million 
jobs. 

This  testimony,  along  with  other 
testimony  developed  by  Chase  Econo- 
jnetrlc  Associates,  the  Library  of  Con- 
ess,  and  the  committee  staff,  under- 
res  the  need  to  proceed  with  caution 
In  Ihe  area  of  price  decontrols  on  do- 
mfetic  crude  oil.  While  the  price  does 
need  to  rise  somewhat  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  discourage  wasteful  con- 
sumption, it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rise  so  rapidly  that  it  destroys  whatever 
hope  we  have  for  an  economic  recovery. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  the 
House  give  its  support  to  the  reasonable 
price  ceilings  in  HJl.  7014,  as  reported 
out  of  the  Intei-state  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 
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Jnh  1'^,  19 'o 


FOR  24TH  DISTRICT  CONSTITUENTS 


^: 


HON.  DALE  MiLFORD 

or    TEXAS 

hIN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  just  annoimced  that  public 
bearings  are  now  underway  in  his  com- 
mittee on  the  first  phase  of  a  tax  reform 
bill.  He  has  further  announced  the  par- 
ticular areas  of  our  tax  law.s  that  are 
being  studied. 

In  order  for  my  constituents  in  the 
24th  District  of  Texas  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  tax  areas  being  revised,  I  would 
like  to  list  them  hereunder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  key  platforms 
in  my  electirai  campaign  was  "tax  re- 
form." I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  imderway  with  these 
extensive  hearings. 

My  own  voters  will  be  able  to  read  the 
topics  under  consideration  and  mail  me 
their  ideas  and  recommendations.  I 
shall.  In  turn,  forward  all  suggestions  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  so  that 
each  may  be  considered  during  the  hear- 
ings. 

The  article  follows: 
Li-ST  OF  Topics  fo«  Tax  Rl-form  PArKAc.j  in 
PmsT  Phase 
A.  Tax  Shelters  and  Mlnlnium  Tax 

1.  Minimum  Tax — This  category  includes 
the  consideration  of  the  esemption  level,  the 
rate  of  tax,  the  ailowauce  of  a  deduction  for 
the  regular  individual  or  corporate  income 
tax,  and  the  possibility  of  adding  other  pref- 
erence Items  to  the  base  of  the  tax  or  alter- 
natively the  consideration  of  a  different 
version  of  a  minimum  tax. 

a.  Allocation  of  itemized  deductions  be- 
tween taxable  and  nontaxable  income. 

3.  Tax  Shelters  Generally — 

a.  Real  Estate — ^This  category  Includes  de- 
preciation methods  and  life  (including  any 
distinction  for  this  purpose  between  borrow- 
ings and  equity),  recapture  rules  for  excess 
depreciation,  treatment  of  interest  and  taxes 
during  the  construction  period,  limiting  cer- 
tain real  estate  deductions  to  related  income, 
etc. 

b.  Tarm  Operations — This  category  Includes 
the  treatment  of  development  costs  in  the 


case  of  fruits  and  other  food  products  with 
long  development  periods,  the  deduction  of 
farm  losses,  the  so-called  hobby  loss  opera- 
tions, limiting  farm  deductions  to  related  in- 
come (perhaps  only  to  the  extent  nonfarm 
Income  e.xceeds  some  level  (such  as  $20,000) ) , 
limiting  deductions  on  livestock  to  the 
amount  of  risk,  requiring  the  accrual  method 
of  accotintlng  lor  corporations  engaged  la 
farming,  etc. 

c.  Natural  Rfsonrcs — This  category  iu- 
rliide.s  limiting  tlie  deductions  for  intangible 
drilling  expeu.ses  and  development  costs  on  a 
property  to  the  amotint  the  taxpiver  has  at 
rl<;k,  limiting  deductions  from  liitangible 
(ijlIUi'.g  expenses  (except  in  the  ca.se  of  dry 
ho'es)  to  tbe  related  income,  recapturing  in- 
lanp'.ble  drilling  ro8t.s  deducted  as  ordinar>- 
inrrvme  where  the  prnptrty  is  siibseqrently 
-"Id  at  a  gain.  etc. 

d.  Motion  Picture  Fthns  and  Similar  Prop- 
erty— This  category  includes  limiting  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation  in  motion  picture 
illm.s,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  income  derived 
from  the  Investments,  and  limiting  loss 
deductions  to  the  amount  of  risk,  etc. 

e.  Personal  Property  (Equipment)  Leas- 
ing—This  category  Inriudes  limiting  deduc- 
tions of  depreciation  on  personal  property 
.subject  to  a  net  lease  to  the  income  from  the 
property,  etc. 

f.  Sports  TeamD  {Player  Contracts) — This 
lategory  hicludes  specifying  the  portion  of 
an  aggregate  amoimt  paid  to  purchase  a 
t4?am  or  group  of  assets  which  is  allocable 
to  player  contracts  and  applying  recapture 
niles  In  the  case  of  player  contracts. 

g.  Tax  Treatment  of  Limited  Partnerships— 
This  Includes  considerations  Involving  the 
basis  for  non-recourse  loans,  requiring  cer- 
'aln  khids  of  limited  partnerships  (and  Joint 
ventures)  to  be  taxed  as  corporations,  etc. 

li.  Prepnid  Interest.— This  category  in- 
'liides  requiring  the  uae  of  the  accural  meth- 
od of  accounting  for  prepaid  Interest. 

i.  Partnership  Syndication  Fees — This  cat- 
egory is  included  to  clarify  the  rules  requir- 
ing capilalii'atinn  of  partnership  syndica- 
tion fees. 

B.  Tax  Slmpliflcation  and  Reform  of  Domes- 
tic Income  of  bidlvlduals 

1.  Deduction  of  expenses  attributable  to 
business  use  of  homes  and  rental  of  vacation 
homes. 

2.  Deduction  for  conventions,  conferences!, 
etc.,  outside  the  United  States. 

3.  Retirement  income  credit. 

4.  Sick  pay  exclusion. 

5.  Child  care  deduction. 

6.  Deduction  of  alimony  payments. 

V.  Deduction  for  guarantees  of  business 
paid  debts  to  guarantors  not  Involved  lu 
business. 

e.  Deduction  for  properly  transfer  taxes 
and  disability  taxes. 

9.  Slmpliflcation  of  itemized  deductions 
generally  including  (but  not  limited  to)  a 
simplification  deduction  in  lieu  of  the  div- 
idends received  exclusion,  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes  on  gasoline  and  other 
motor  fuels,  deduction  of  casualty  losses  be- 
low a  floor  (e.g.,  3  percent),  medical  expense 
deduction  below  a  floor  (e.g.,  5  percent  In- 
stead of  the  present  3-percent  floor  on  med- 
ical expenses  generally  and  1 -percent  floor 
ou  drugs),  and  deduction  for  certain  em- 
ployee btisiness  expenses  and  expenses  of 
activity  engaged  in  for  profit  below  a  floor 
(e.g.,  »200). 

10.  Extension  of  tax  tables  to  enable  In- 
dividuals to  use  the  short  1040-A  tax  form 
for  adjusted  gross  Incomes  up  to  C20,000. 

11.  Accumulation  trusts. 

12.  limitation  of  the  Interest  deduction 
for  nonbusiness  Interest  to  a  specified 
amount  where  It  is  claimed  as  an  Itemized 
deduction. 


13.  Slmpliflcation  of  moving  expease  de- 
ductions and  application  to  the  mllitarj-. 

14.  Tax  treatment  of  scholarships  aiid 
fellowships  (including  cancellation  of  in- 
debtedness with  respect  to  certain  student 
loan  programs) . 

15.  Clarification  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
cerUin  disaster  loan  provisions. 

16.  Qualified  stock  options. 

17.  Alternative  capital  gains  tax  rate  for 
I'ldhiduals. 

18.  Holtliiit,  pc.iod  for  short-term  capital 

K:iius. 

19.  Oriyup  term  insurance. 

C.  Foreign  Income 

1.  Per-countrv  limiiatlon  In  compmioc 
lorelgn  tax  credit. 

2.  Grossing  up  dividends  from  less  de\  el- 
oped country  corporations  for  purposes  of 
determining  U.S.  income  and  foreign  tax 
credit. 

3.  Application  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  In 
the  ease  of  capital  gains  Income. 

4.  Treatment  of  foreign  Income  subse- 
quently earned  where  foreign  losses  are  off- 
set against  U.S.-source  Income. 

5.  Deferral  of  income  of  controlled  foielen 
subsidiaries. 

6.  Exclusion  for  Income  earned  abroad  by 
U.S.  citizens  living  or  residing  abroad. 

7.  Tax  treatment  of  foreign  trusts. 

8.  Excise  Tax  ou  transfers  to  a  forelun 
business. 

9.  Treatmeiii  of  earnings  of  less  developed 
country  corporations  where  there  is  a  dis- 
position of  .stock  representing  these  earnings 

10.  Western  Ut;nUsphere  trade  corpora- 
t  lon.s. 

11.  lax  tr-iUment  of  U.S.  possession  cor- 
porations. 

12.  Tax  deferral  under  DISC  provisions 
I  including  export  trade  ocHrporatlons). 

13.  China  Trade  Act  Corporations. 

14.  Application  of  the  30-percent  witb- 
iiolding  tax  to  dividend  and  interest  Income 
received  from  the  VS.  by  foreign  persons. 

15.  Dividend  treatment  of  U.S.  sharehold- 
ers where  funds  are  Invested  In  the  United 
States  by  foreign  corporations. 

16.  Advance  IRS  rulings  for  tax-free  ex- 
changes involving  foreign  corporations  re- 
lated to  U.S.  taxpayers. 

17.  Tax  treatment  of  married  couples 
where  one  spouse  is  a  nonresident  aUen. 

18.  Minimum  tax  on  foreign  source 
income. 

D.  Administrative  Provisions 

1 .  Income  tax  return  preparers. 

2.  Assessment's  in  case  of  mathematical  or 
clerical  errors. 

3.  Application  of  withholding  tax  provi- 
sions, such  as  for  Interest  and  dividends,  cer- 
tain gambling  winnings,  earnings  of  agricul- 
tural employees,  and  State  income  taxes  for  ■ 
certain  government  employees  and  miUtary 
reservists. 

4.  Disclosure  of  tax  returns  and  return 
Information. 

5.  Private  letter  rulings. 

6.  Jeopardy  and  termination  as.se6sments. 

7.  Declaratory  judgments  in  the  case  of 
tax-exempt  organizations. 

8.  Tax  exempt  stattis  of  condominiuin.s  aiTi 
homeowner  associations. 

9.  John  Doe  sitmmons. 

E.  Deadwood  BiU 
Repeal  and  revision  of  obsolete,  rarely  used, 
etc..  provisions. 

F.   Extension  of  Individual   and  Corporate 
Tax  Reductions  Provided  In  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975 
O.  Capital  Formation   (Including  Fast  De- 
preciation, Investment  Credit,  and  Inte- 
gration of  Corporate  and  Individual  Taxes) 
H.  CapltcU  Oalns  and  Losses 
I.  Limited  Technical  Matters 
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PROCEEDINGS    OP    THE    FEDERAL 
ELECTION  COMMISSION 


^  HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

l.N   IHH:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  share  my  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  I  am  again  today  plac- 
ing into  the  Record  material  which  they 
have  provided.  Members  wishing  to  re- 
tain the  entire  sequence  of  proceedings 
should  also  consult  the  Records  of  June 
2  and  25,  and  July  9.  14,  15.  and  16. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Democratic  National  Committee  Will 
Sponsok  a  Fundraistng  Telethon 
Deab  Commissioners  :  On  July  26  and  27, 
1976,  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
will  sponsor  a  fund-raising  telethon,  na- 
tionally televised  over  ABC  network,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  telethon  effort  has  developed  over  the 
last  several  years  into  a  highly  successful 
means  of  raising  revenues  to  meet  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  of  participating  state  Commit- 
tees, revenue  which  is  generated  for  the  most 
part  through  small  Individual  contributions. 
The  arrangements  for  the  production  and 
financing  of  the  telethoii  contemplate  a  vari- 
ety of  entities,  and  require  certain  transfers 
of  funds,  which  are  not  typical  of  the  nor- 
mal operations  of  a  political  committee.  We 
therefore  request  your  cooperation  Ui  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  the  reporting  of  the 
various  financial  transactions  involved,  and 
in  responding  to  certain  questions  raised  by 
the  1974  amendments  to  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

TELETHON     PRODUCTION 

The  actual  production  of  the  telethon 
show  wUl  be  undertaken  by  the  Democratic 
Telethon  Production  Committee  (hereinafter 
"Production  Committee"),  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  on  May  28,  1975,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  assuming  this  function  as  an 
agent  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. The  Production  Committee  will  be  re- 
imbursed for  any  expenses  which  it  Incurs 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  out 
of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  telethon. 

Expenses  Incurred  in  production  are  ob- 
viously very  substantial,  and  many  of  these 
coats  must  be  met  before  any  telethon  pro- 
ceeds, or  even  any  pre-telethon  solicitation 
proceeds,  are  received.  For  prior  telethons, 
therefore,  the  production  corporation  secured 
Its  required  "front-end"  money  through  a 
bank  loan,  guaranteed  by  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals. When  the  corporation's  expenses 
were  reimbursed  after  the  telethon  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  the  loan 
was  Immediately  repaid. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  connection 
with  this  year's  telethon  to  raise  a  portion 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  production 
through  pre-telethon  dinners  or  other  events. 
It  Is  possible,  however,  that  this  effort  will 
not  generate  sufficient  funds  to  meet  all  pro- 
duction expenses.  In  that  case,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  may  have  to  se- 
cure a  bank  loan,  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  cover  the  remaining  costs  of  production. 
Although  the  telethons  held  over  the  last 
several  years  have  generated  funds  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  expenses,  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  bank  would  lend  any  substantial  amount 
for  telethon  purposes  without  a  personal 
gtiarantee. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  use 
of  this  arrangement  In  light  of  the  amend- 
ments to  Title  18  set  out  In  the  proceeds 
with  respect  to  the  telethon  .>  Under  the 
terms  of  agreement  to  be  executed  by  par- 
ticipating State  Committees  and  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  the  State 
Committees  assume  the  responsibility  for  op- 
erating and  financing  state  telephone  centers. 
Costs  of  telephone  Installation  and  rental  of 
.space  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Any  other  expenses  at- 
tributable to  the  operation  of  telephone 
centers  will  »>e  borne  by  the  State  Com- 
mittees. 

State  Commitiees  are  also,  under  the  terms 
of  agreement,  responsible  for  planning  and 
Implementing  at  least  one  of  two  proposed 
p;e-telethou  programs,  designed  to  encour- 
age advance  contributions.  One  of  the.se  op- 
tions is  a  pre-telethon  telephone  solicitation 
effort.  Individuals  who  are  contacted  by  tele- 
phone will  be  reqtiested  to  send  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  telethon  post  office  box 
number  rather  than  to  the  State  Commit- 
tee. Costs  Incurred  in  this  connection  by 
State  Committees  will  not  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  In  lieu 
of,  or  In  addition  to,  this  program.  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974, 
Section  591(e)  of  that  "Htle  provides  that  the 
term  "contribution"  shall  Include  the  en- 
dorsement of  guarantee  of  a  loan,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  unpaid  balance  or  a  proportional 
amotmt  thereof,  when  such  loan  is  made 
"for  the  purpose  of  InfluencUig  the  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  of  any  person 
to  Federal  office,"  or  for  certain  other 
purposes. 

We  believe  that  the  definition  of  a  "con- 
tribution" for  purposes  of  Title  18,  which  is 
specifically  limited  to  transactions  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  out- 
come of  a  Federal  election,  does  not  apply  to 
a  loan  guarantee  made  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  production  of  the  tele- 
thon. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  borrow  money  In  con- 
nection with  the  telethon,  the  proceeds  will 
be  expended  only  for  telethon  purposes,  and 
the  loan  will  be  repaid  out  of  telethon  pro- 
ceeds. The  loan  proceeds  wUl  not  Inure  to  the 
beneflt  of  any  candidate,  and  no  part  of  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  In  connection  with  any 
Federal  election. 

AHREEMENT     WITTI     PAUTlClrATING     COtWMrrTEES 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
worked  out  between  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  participating  State  Commit- 
tees as  to  the  division  of  responslbUitles 
and  the  distribution  State  Committees  may 
arrajige  to  distribute  pre-telethon  pledge  en- 
velopes throughout  the  state.  ContrlbuUons 
mrule  by  individuals  using  these  envelopes 
will  also  be  directed  to  the  national  telethon 
post  office  box.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  will  bear  the  costs  of  printing 
such  envelopes  and  delivering  them  to  each* 
State  Committee,  but  costs  of  distribution 
within  the  state  wUl  be  pale*  by  the  State 
Committee. 

State  Committees  may  also,  at  their  option, 
hold  fimd-ralslng  dinners  or  other  events  In 
connection  with  the  telethon.  At  this  time  It 
is  anticipated  that  relatively  few  states  will 
choose  to  conduct  independent  events.  The 


'  Within  each  state,  telethon  activities  will 
be  conducted  either  by  the  state  central  com- 
mittee or  by  a  separate  state  telethon  com- 
mittee. The  term  "State  Committee"  will  be 
used  hereafter  to  refer  to  whichever  commit- 
tee within  a  state  Is  charged  with  telethon 
responsibility.  Specific  reference  will  be  made 
to  the  state  central  committee  or  the  state 
telethon  committee  where  appropriate. 
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financial  arrangements  for  each  event  will  be 
agreed  upon  on  an  individual  basis  between 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  the 
State  Committee.  Costs  of  the  event  may  be 
paid  for  by  the  State  Committee  or  bv  the 
Democratic    National    Committee,    and    in 
either  case   costs  may  be  met  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  event.  In  at  least  one  in- 
stance, the  costs  of  the  event  are  to  be  borne 
by  one  or  more  individuals,  who  have  un- 
dertake7i    to  host   the  event.   The  terms  of 
agreement    as    to    distribution    of    proceeds 
will  also  vaiy  from  state  to  state.  In  some 
cases,  pledge  cards  or  envelopes  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  event,  with  contributions  to 
be  sent  directly  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Where  this  is  done,  there  will 
usually  be  no  charge,  or  a  minimal  charge, 
for  admission  to  the  event.  In  other  case.s, 
the  agreement  may  provide  for  funds  to  be 
raised  directly  tlirough  the  sale  of  admission 
tickets  by  the  State  Committee  or  by  the 
Democratic     National     Committee.     Where 
either   the  State  Committee  or  the  Demo- 
cratic   National    Committee    has    generated 
funds  through  ticket  sales,  there  will  gen- 
erally be  a  subsequent  division  of  the  pro- 
ceeds  imder   the   terms  of  the  agreement 
The  Democratic  National  Committee  will 
provide  several  full-time  regional  telethon 
coordinators  to  work  with  SUte  Committees 
in  planning  and  Implementing  telethon  pro- 
grams. Each  State  Committee  must  assign 
at  least  two  individuals  to  work  full-time 
on  telethon  activitiee  for  at  least  a  three- 
month    period.    The    Democratic    National 
Conunittee  has  also  assigned  several  mem- 
bers of  its  regular  staff  to  work  on  telethon 
matters  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis. 

Telethon  proceeds  wUl  be  divided  under 
a  formuU  set  out  In  the  terms  of  agreement 
Gross  receipts  which  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  telethon  itself  wiU  first  be  appUed  to 
reimburse  State  Committees  for  certain  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  operation  of  state  tele- 
phone centers,  and  for  certain  other  expendi- 
tures approved  in  advance  by  the  Democratic 
National  Conunittee.  One-half  of  telethon 
receipts  remaining  after  appropriate  reim- 
bursement will  then  be  divided  among  the 
participating  State  Committees.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  percentage  which  each  state 
contributed  to  telethon  revemie.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Conunittee  mu  also  transfer 
one-half  of  the  funds  attributable  to  the  pre- 
telethon  solicitation  effort  to  participating 
State  ComiQlt^ees,  again  In  proportional 
amounts. 

state    telethon   ARRANGEMENTS 

Within  the  various  states,  as  noted  above 
telethon  activities  will  be  carried  on  either 
by  the  state  central  committee,  which  In 
those  cases  would  be  a  registered  poUtlcal 
comnUttee.  or  by  a  separate  sUte  telethon 
committee,  which  In  most  cases  registered  in 
the  course  of  the  1974  telethon  as  a  politi- 
cal committee.  Separate  telethon  commit- 
tees are  used  in  those  states  la  which  the 
state  central  committee  Itself,  by  the  nature 
and  scope  of  its  activities.  Is  not  properlv 
characterized  as  a  political  committee,  lii 
such  cases,  the  state  telethon  committee  will 
cai-ry  on  all  telethon-related  activities,  meet 
all  expenses,  and  receive  the  state's  share  of 
telethon  proceeds,  and  then  wUl  transfer  the 
net  proceeds  after  all  obligations  have  beta 
met  to  the  state  central  committee. 

Because  the  state  telethon  committee  has 
no  Independent  revenues.  It  will  In  certain 
cases  be  necessary  for  the  state  central  com- 
nUttee to  advance  funds  to  the  telethon 
committee  to  enable  It  to  meet  Initial  ex- 
penses. In  this  connection,  the  state  central 
committee  may  itself  have  to  secure  a  bank 
loan,  and  the  bank  may  require  that  the 
loan  be  personally  guaranteed  by  one  or 
more  individuals.  When  the  state  telethon 
committee   receives    its    .share    of   telethon 
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proceecte,  this  loan  will  be  repaid,  along  with 
auy  other  outstanding  obligations,  before 
the  final  transfer  of  net  proceeds  to  the  state 
central  committee  Is  made. 

The  state  telethon  committee  will  report 
nil  expenditures,  receipt*  aud  transiers,  in- 
cluding the  final  transfer  of  net  proceeds 
to  the  state  central  committee.  In  connec- 
tion with  prior  telethons,  we  ha\e  received 
filings  from  the  supervisory  officers  that  the 
final  transfer  from  the  state  telethon  com- 
mittee to  the  state  central  committee  would 
not  affect  the  status  of  the  state  central 
committee  as  a  uou-reportiiig  committee,  as- 
suming that  the  committee  does  not  other- 
v.-ise  make  contrlbutioiis  or  expenditures,  as 
defined  by  2  U.S.C.  431  (e)  and  •!  i .  in  an  a^- 
eregate  amovmt  exceeding  $i.0(»!)  during  a 
calendar  year. 

HF.QtJZST  FOR  RULI^rl;3 

The  Democratic  National  Conunittee  and 
participating  State  Committees  wish  to  com- 
ply ftilly  with  all  reporting  requirements 
which  may  be  applicable  to  telethon  trans- 
actions, and  to  observe  all  requirements  im- 
posed by  Title  18  as  amended.  Rulings  have 
been  Issued  in  prior  years  by  the  supervisory 
officers,  setting  out  explicitly  the  respective 
reporting  obligations  of  all  committees.  Cop- 
ies of  the  1974  telethon  niling  request  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  of  the  responses  of  the  su- 
pervisory officers,  are  attached.  We  ask  the 
cooperation  of  the  Commission  in  providing 
similar  guidelines  for  the  1975  telethon,  and 
In  responding  to  the  questions  raised  above 
covering  the  application  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  Title  18.  In  this  regard,  rulings  are 
respectfully  requested  that : 

(II  The  endorsement  or  gu&tauiee  by  any 
Individual  of  all  or  a  portion  of  any  bank 
loan  made  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee for  purposes  of  financing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  telethon  will  not  be  treated 
as  a  "contribution"  as  defined  in  18  U.S.C. 
591(e)(1).  Similarly,  the  guarantee  by  any 
individual  of  a  bank  loan  made  to  a  state 
central  committee,  either  for  use  by  the  state 
central  committee  in  financing  its  own  tele- 
thon obligations,  or  to  enable  the  state  cen- 
tral committee  to  advance  funds  to  a  state 
telethon  committee,  T.'iU  not  constitute  a 
"contribution." 

(2)  Since  the  telethon  effort,  with  its  di- 
vision of  responsibilities  and  its  tiltlmate 
distribution  of  profits,  is  in  effect  a  Joint 
ventture  among  the  various  State  Committees 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  the  provision  of  staff 
support  from  one  committee  to  another  and 
the  general  coordinating  efforts  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  will  not  be 
treated  as  "contributions"  from  one  com- 
mittee to  another,  for  purposes  of  either 
Title  2  or  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
As  described  above,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  will  provide  several  regional  co- 
ordinators, whose  primary  ftmctlon  will  be 
to  enstire  that  State  Committees  understand 
and  fully  meet  their  obligations  ttnder  the 
terms  of  agreement.  The  regional  coordlna- 
t<»8,  along  with  several  regular  Democratic 
National  Committee  staff  members,  will  work 
with  the  State  Committees  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness  of  the  telethon  effort, 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  connection 
therewith.  Stsiff  members  employed  by  the 
Democratic  National  Conamlttee  will  not, 
however,  assume  any  of  the  State  Commit- 
tee's own  responsibilities.  The  operation  of 
telephone  centers,  the  pre-telethon  solicita- 
tion program,  and  any  other  state  obligations 
will  be  carried  on  by  State  Committee  staff 
or  by  volunteers. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  state  central  com- 
mittee which  is  not  Itself  a  reporting  com- 
mittee, the  transfer  of  net  telethon  proceeds 
to  such  committee  by  the  state  telethon 
committee  will  not  affect  the  state  central 
committee's  non-reporting  s^atu.<;.  assuming 
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that  the  committee  does  not  otherwise  qual- 
ify Hs  a  "political  committee." 

(4)  The  Production  Committee  (which, 
pending  Issuance  of  a  ruling  on  this  ques- 
tion, has  registered  with  the  Commission 
HB  a  political  committee)  will  not  be  con- 
bidered  as  an  independent  committee  for 
piiirpohes  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Aot.  but  win  rather  be  treated  as  an  agent 
OK  subsidiary  of  the  Democratic  National 
Ct.iiiinlttee.  The  Production  Committee  wlU 
keop  detailed  records  of  its  receipts  and  dia- 
b\ir.>ement8,  and  the  transmission  of  such 
rKords  to  the  Democratic  National  Commlt- 
tfr  win  be  considered  a  condition  for  re- 
;i»'iui.'  to  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
ntiductlou  Committee  and  will  be  included 
in  the  report  filed  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

1 5)  Contributions  made  a.s  a  result  of  or 
iu  loiuiection  with  the  telethon  are  contrl- 
butious  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. DisclOFiure  of  all  such  contributions 
and  other  required  information  pertaining 
thereto  shall,  accordingly,  be  uicluded  in  the 
report  filed  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
niintee.  Although  the  Slate  Committees  will 
not  be  required  to  iucUide  such  contribu- 
tions Ui  their  reports,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
iu  tlie  case  of  a  contribution  which  Is  made 
payable  to  a  State  Committee,  and  which 
must  then  be  endorsed  and  transmitted  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  the  re- 
ceipt and  transmission  nittst  be  reflected  In 
the  State  Committee  report.  In  the  case  of 
any  individual  contribution  received  by  tlie 
Democratic  National  Committee  which  is 
earmarked  by  the  contributor  for  any  par- 
ticular committee  or  other  recipient,  the  de- 
tails as  to  amount  and  all  details  regarding.' 
the  identification  of  the  contributor  must 
be  shown  in  reports  of  both  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  the  recipient. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  states  which  have  set 
up  (separate  telethon  committees,  and  in 
which  the  state  central  conimlttee  has  made 
f»u  initial  advance  to  the  state  telethon 
committee  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  expenses, 
this  advance  will  be  reflected  in  the  state 
telerhon  committee's  report  as  a  loan  from 
the  state  central  committee,  with  a  loan 
repavinent  in  an  equal  amount.  The  loan 
transaction,  like  ti:e  final  transfer  of  net 
proceeds,  will  have  no  effect  on  the  status 
of  the  state  central  cc-mnuttee  as  a  nou- 
reportlng  committee. 

(7)  The  Democratic  National  Committee 
will  report  as  expenditures  all  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Production  Committee,  and 
will  provide  all  detailed  information  which 
13  required.  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee will  report  as  an  expendittire  any  re- 
imbursement to  a  State  Committee  for  ap- 
proved expenses,  and  will  report  as  a  transfer 
of  funds  any  payment  to  a  State  Committee 
of  its  share  of  telethon  proceeds. 

(8)  Each  State  Committee  will  report  as 
expenditures  all  expen.scs  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  telethon,  Including  expenses 
which  are  to  be  relmbiursed  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Each  State  Commit- 
tee will  report  as  transfers  of  funds  to  it 
t^  amount  of  any  reimbursement  received 
fjom  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  the  final  transfer  of  the  state's  share 
of  telethon  proeeeds. 

(9)  In  the  case  of  a  special  fund-raising 
event,  the  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  such  event  will  be  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee which  has  incurred  the  expenses, 
whether  this  be  the  State  Conunittee  or  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  When  an 
individual  has  hosted  an  event,  and  has  ab- 
sorbed the  costs  inctirred  in  connection 
therewith,  the  State  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  National  Conunittee  will  each 
report  receipt  of  a  contribution  from  that  in- 
dividual. The  amoimt  of  the  contribution  re- 
ported by  each  will  be  the  percentage  of  the 
total  costa  incurred  by  the  intUvidual  which 
H  equal  to  the  perceatage  of  total  proceeds 
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which,  tinder  the  agreement,  that  commit- 
tee receives.  The  State  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  Natloiial  Committee  will  each 
report  as  contrlbtuions  all  proceeds  which 
they  directly  receive,  whether  through  u.se  oi 
pledge  cards  or  through  ticket  sales.  Any 
subsequent  transfer  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  an  event,  either  from  the  Staie 
Committee  to  the  Democratic  National  Coni- 
ntittee,  or  from  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  the  State  Committee,  will  be 
reflected  as  a  tran.sfer  on  reports  filed  by 
both. 

(10)  Although  the  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  Democratic  National  bommittee  and  by 
participating  State  Committees  wotUd  ap- 
pear to  be  "costs  litcurred  with  respect  to  the 
.«olicitatlott  of  coittrlbutlons  .  .  .  throtigh 
broadcasting  stations,"  and  thus  would  not 
be  included  within  the  general  fund-raising 
exception  to  the  definition  of  "expendltixre," 
these  expeiiiies  will  not  be  incvirred  on  be- 
half of  clearly  identifiable  candidates.  Thus, 
these  expenses,  even  if  tliey  are  technically 
classified  as  expendititres  tinder  Title  18,  will 
not  be  counted  against  the  applicable  limita- 
tion for  either  contrili.itiou  or  expenditures 
made  by  the  National  Committee  or  any 
Stiite  Commiiiee  with  respect  to  any  candi- 
date. I  The  Conference  Report  provides  In  this 
respect,  at  page  86,  that  "nothing  In  this  pro- 
vision of  the  conference  substit\ite  Is  in- 
tended to  require  multi-candidate  commit- 
tees to  allocate  among  candidates  amounts 
spent  for  fund  raising  activities.  .  .  ."] 

SHKI.DON  ,S.   COHKN, 

Geneml    Counsel,    Deinot' ratio   NatUnuii 
Committee. 


SPEECH  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
VETERANS   COMMTTTEE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OI     Ni:W    YORK 

IN  THE  >10USE  OP  KEPRFSENTA'I'IVKS 

Thursday .  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  addres.:; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  in  South  Pallsbmg. 
N.Y. 

The  speech  gives  an  overview  of  some 
of  the  major  issues  being  dealt  with  in 
this  Congress  and  outlines  some  of  the 
legislation  now  pending  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  veterans. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  remarks 
I  made  at  that  time,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

SPEEfll  lO  TIIK  ArjF.RlCAN   VETKBANS  COMMIT- 

Ttr,   SouTJi   Fallsbubg,   N.Y. 

As  a  Korean  War  veteran  and  a  member  ol 
the  American  Veterans  Committee  and  Na- 
tlor^l  Advisory  Council  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I  am  very  happy 
to  lie  here  to  address  this,  the  31st  Anniver- 
sary Celebration  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee. 

The  AVC  Is  In  many  ways  unique  among 
all  of  the  veterans  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Yotir  concern,  not  Just  for 
Veterans  second",  which  clearly  states  your 
equal  opportunity  for  all  has  been  outstand- 
ing for  over  30  years. 

The  work  of  the  AVC  has  long  been  recog- 
nized In  light  of  yotir  motto:  "Citizens  first; 
Veterans  Second",  which  clearly  states  your 
belief  that  what  is  good  for  the  nation  will 
be  good  for  the  veteran. 

Over  the  years,  the  AVC  has  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  fight  for  forward-thinking 
social  and  economic  programs  that  would 
benefit  all  citizens  and  has  been  the  veter- 
ans' voice  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  As 
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on  other  major,  social  Issues,  AVC  was  out  In 
front,  working  for  an  end  to  segregation  and 
discrimination  in  the  military  services  as 
well  as  in  civilian  society.  Not  widely  known 
is  the  fact  that  the  AVC  filed  a  supporting 
brief  in  the  famous  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education  case  which  produced  the  land- 
mark Supreme  Court  decision  which  called 
for  the  Integration  of  our  public  .schools. 

Recently,  the  AVC  has  been  a  strong  and 
ericctivc  voice  for  the  establishment  of  equal 
ilfhts  for  women.  The  AVC  has  also  sup- 
ported extending  the  franchise  Including  the 
regisiration  of  servicemen,  givutg  the  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote  and  pa.s.shig  the 
Voting  Rights  Acts  of  1965  and  1969. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  In  this  session 
of  Congress,  we  have  extended  the  life  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  another  10 
years. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a  costly  and  tragic  war 
In  Vietnam,  I  share  your  concern  for  where 
we  go  from  here.  America  Is  Indeed  at  a 
crossroads,  affecting  both  its  national  and 
international  policies. 

I' am  totally  In  agreement  with  the  stated 
AVC  policy  that  our  Inflated  mUltary  budget 
has  taken  badly  needed  public  funds  away 
from  critical  domestic  programs.  We  must 
maintain  an  effective  defense  In  today's 
world.  No  thoughtful  student  of  history  cculd 
maintain  otherwise.  But  economies  can  be 
achieved  In  our  military  establishment  with- 
out sacrificing  our  national  security;  Indeed, 
In  some  Instances,  considerably  enhancing  it. 
To  that  end,  I  voted  to  trhn  $2.2  bilUon  in 
wasteful  military  expenditures  durina  thts 
ses.slon  of  Congress. 

I/%m  also  fully  in  support  cf  our  efforts 
to  Atop  the  nuclear  arms  race  through  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the 
Sovlfet  Union.  Certainly,  the  bullous  of  dol- 
lars currently  spent  by  both  us  and  the 
Russians  on  ways  to  liicrease  the  destrttc- 
tlon  of  war  can  be  better  spent  on  new  ways 
to  produce  energy  and  to  feed  the  starving 
millions  of  the  world. 

In  many  ways,  solving  the  world-wide  en- 
ergy crisis  is  a  key  to  survival  of  the  free 
world.  Europe  is  almost  totally  dependent 
on  Middle  East  oU  to  support  her  entire 
economy  and  that  same  oU  Is  the  base  for 
the  fertilizer  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  feed  Its  population. 

I  have  acquired  some  expertise  ou  energy 
and  oil  after  many  long  months  of  debate 
hi  the  Energy  end  Power  Subcommittee  ou 
which  I  am  a  member.  The  approach  of  the 
Congress  has  been  to  set  import  quotas 
to  require  reduction  of  our  overi=eas  oil 
purchases.  We  have  also  stressed  mandatory 
conservation  measures— particularly  for  hi- 
dustry,  automobUes  and  appliances.  Con- 
gress would  provide  the  authority  to  fairly 
allocate  resources  should  these  conserva- 
tion meastires  prove  inadequate,  including 
stand-by  gasoline  rationing  authority  and 
the  creation  of  a  strategic  Petroletim  Reserve 
to  protect  against  a  boycott. 

This  Is  a  much  sounder  program  than 
the  President's,  which  calls  for  a  leap  in 
the  price  of  oil  products  which  would  threat- 
en the  stability  of  our  economy  without 
any  assurance  of  energy  savings.  It  would 
also  very  unfairly  spread  the  burden  of  both 
oil  conservation  and  economic  hardship  on 
already  over-burdened  middle-  and  low-ta- 
come  families. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  promote 
the  development  of  electric,  steam,  and 
hybrid  cars.  Their  use  could  dramatically 
reduce  energy  consumption  and  the  level  of 
pollution  In  our  air.  Six  years  ago,  I  demon- 
strated a  completely  feasible  electric  car  that 
would  go  60  m.p.h.  and  200  miles  on  a  gal- 
lon of  gas.  It  is  inexcusable  that  Detroit 
hasn't  pursued  this  option.  New  develop- 
ments show  great  promise  as  well  for  hybrid 
cars  that  would  use  batteries  for  start-ups 
and  city  driving  and  gasolUie  for  the  high- 
^•ays  where  the  internal  combustion  engine 
Is  most  efficient,  getting  60-70  miles  per 
gallon,  Varlotis  forms  of  steam  propulsion 
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also  show  great  promise.  Since  automobiles 
account  for  30  per  cent  of  our  petroleum  tise, 
these  innovations  could  be  very  significant 
to  achieving  our  national  energy  goals. 

New  forms  of  clean,  environmentally  safe 
energy  production  in  which  I  am  keenly 
Interested  hiclude  the  development  of  solar 
energy-.  I  have  co-sponsored  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  low-Interest  loan 
program  for  the  Installation  of  solar  heating 
in  homes  and  other  buildings.  Other  legis- 
lation I  have  co-sponsored  would  allow  a 
homeowner's  tax  credit  or  deduction  for  en- 
ergy saving  Investment*  in  heating  and  In- 
.?uIatio:i. 

But,  before  we  cr>.u  get  Into  the  age  of 
sjlnr  cncr(iy.  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to 
make  much  better  use  of  the  one  fossil 
fuel  that  we  have  in  plentiful  supply  in  this 
rouutry — coal.  I  am  certainly  not  suggest- 
ing the  Indiscriminate  burning  of  coal  in 
present  boilers,  which  would  spray  pollution 
and  filth  Into  our  air.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  through  such  advanced  treatments  as 
coal  fep.Eihcation  and  llquiflcation  into 
methanol,  coal  can  be  transformed  Into 
an  environmentally  safe  energy  reaource 
which  could  be  used  without  fear  of  pollut- 
ing our  air  and  water. 

Solving  our  energy  supply  problenis  Is  also 
critical  to  our  national  defense  and  that 
of  the  free  world,  of  course.  We  must  provide 
for  strategic  fuel  reserves  for  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  and  we  must  end  the  vul- 
neiablllty  of  the  free  world  to  subjugation 
by  the  Arab  oil  producers.  Our  economy  mtist 
be  free  from  the  threat  of  Arab  disruption 
arising  out  of  the  present  transfer  of  $100 
billion  of  free  world  assets  per  ^ear — $2  bil- 
lion a  week — to  the  OPEC  cotsntrles.  This 
dang^'rous  shift  of  economic  power  mu.st  be 
stopped  and  OPEC  prices  brought  down  to  a 
more  reasonable  level.  Ovu:  only  recourse  Ls 
to  develop  new,  clean  sources  of  energy  so 
that  we  can  become  energy  self-sufficient. 

On  matters  concerning  you,  as  veterans, 
directly,  a  number  of  bills  are  pending  before 
the  Congress  which  would  assist  the  veteran 
in  successfully  returning  to  civilian  life  and 
help  bring  the  benefits  accorded  to  Vietnam 
veterans  Into  line  with  these  received  by 
veterans  of  prior  conflicts. 

One  bill  now  pending  in  the  Hou»e  would 
treat  all  former  prisoners  of  war  who  served 
26  v,-eeks  or  more  in  a  Prlsoner-of-War  camp 
the  same  as  totally  disabled  veterans,  making 
them  eligible  for  full  compensation  benefits. 
Another  bill  would  allow  veterans  to  receive 
disability  and  retirement  benefits  vjlth  no 
reduction  In  one  as  a  result  of  the  other. 

There  are  also  two  bills  pending  in  the 
House  which  would  seek  to  Improve  Job  covin- 
sellng  and  other  employment  services  for 
veterans  by  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Veterans  Employment  Service  with- 
in the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans  Employment. 

I  will  give  careful  attention  to  all  of  tliese 
bills  and  am  especially  interested  in  the 
education  bills  for  veterans  now  pending. 

One  piece  of  legislation  would  provide  for 
an  extension  of  education  benefits  from  36 
to  45  months  to  all  veterans,  regardless  of 
whether  they  attend  a  degree  or  non-degree 
institution.  It  is  designed  to  help  students 
who  carry  a  full  course  load  of  12  credits 
and  work  full  or  part-time  complete  their 
education  in  five  years'  time  with  govern- 
ment assistance. 

I  have  also  been  made  aware  of  a  number 
of  World  War  II,  Korean  War  and  Vietnam 
War  veterans  who  may  be  disqualified  for 
any  ftirther  educational  benefits  under  the 
GI  Bill  because  of  a  time  limitation  on  eli- 
gibility. I  Intend  to  support  legislation  which 
would  remove  this  time  limitation  for  all 
those  veterans  currently  enrolled  in  educa- 
tional programs  or  who  wish  yet  to  apply. 

I  also  share  the  concern  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousitnds  of  young  men  who  were  given  less 
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than  honorable  discharges  dtirlng  the  Viet- 
nam War  era.  Many  were  discharged  for  petty 
offenses  without  benefit  of  courts  martial 
to  be  returned  to  society  stigmatized  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  employment  and  to  lead 
useful  and  normal  lives.  They,  along  with 
the  many  thousands  of  young  Americans 
who  protested  participation  In  the  Vietnam 
War  through  various  forms  of  draft  resist- 
ance, have  become  a  part  of  the  lost  mem- 
bers of  the  Vietnam  gpneration.  Certainly,  it 
Is  time  to  end  the  divisions  and  disrup- 
tions which  their  continued  ostracism  from 
our  society  creates. 

The  time  has  come  to  heal  otir  wounds 
as  a  nation  at  home  and  to  set  a  new  Inter- 
national course  as  well.  On  the  international 
front.  It  seems  we  are  faced  with  a  dual 
task:  We  must  on  o:ie  hand  convince  our 
allies  that  in  spite  of  our  tragic  losses  in 
Vietnam,  we  do  not  plan  to  withdraw  from 
the  world  or  abdicate  otir  leadership  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  mtist  demonstrate 
to  our  potential  foes  that  we  have  the  will 
to  maintain  our  strength  and  resolve  to 
protect   our   true   national    Interests. 

The  challenge  facing  us  is  to  use  our  great 
power  wisely  and  to  channel  the  immense 
resources  of  this  nation  into  more  construc- 
tive directions. 

Irresponsibly  brandishing  the  threat  of  a 
nticlear  holocatist  Is  certainly  no  way  to 
begin.  Just  before  Congress  recessed  last 
Friday,  I  Introduced  a  bill  with  88  co-spon- 
sors declaring  It  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  forbear  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
v.-eapoEs.  We  simply  must  take  the  leader- 
ship to  keep  the  nuclear  genie  In  the  bottle 
If  we  are  to  have  a  livable  world  for  our 
children. 

The  re.il  blrength  of  our  country  has  al- 
ways been  based  on  our  humanitarian  Ideals 
of  freedom,  liberty,  equality.  Justice  and  op- 
portunity for  all.  We  must  put  these  basic 
principles  back  in  the  forefront  of  our  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policies. 

In  great  measure,  the  real  task  that  lies 
before  us  Is  not  the  restoration  of  respect 
or  confidence  In  us  abroad,  but  rather  the 
rs-estabUshment  of  confidence  in  ourselves 
right  here  at  home. 

It  Is  through  the  perfecting  of  our  democ- 
racy and  building  a  more  Just  society  that 
we  can  hope  to  once  again  hold  out  a  light 
to  the  world.  I  hopte  that  we  as  a  nation 
will  resolve  in  our  200th  year  that  the  Amer- 
ica for  wlilch  so  many  young  men  have 
fought  and  died  will  enjoy  a  rebirth  and  a 
rekindling  of  the  Spirit  of  '76. 


EVFRYOJTE  IN  CUBA  IS  A  PRISONER 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  leads  me  to  raise  the  follow- 
ing question.  Which  do  you  suppose 
someone  wotild  choose:  A  lifetime  in  a 
"worker's  paradise"?  Or  a  lifetime  in  a 
U.S.  prison? 

Charles  Tuller  and  his  two  sons,  Bryce 
and  Jonathan,  chose  the  latter.  Pacing 
a  murder  charge  in  the  United  States, 
the  Tullers  chose  to  return  after  spend- 
ing nearly  3  years  in  Cuba. 

According  to  Bryce,  life  in  Castro's 
Cuba  "was  a  living  hell."  TTicre  were  the 
nightly  firing  squad  executions,  the  soli- 
tary confinement  in  which  he  nearly 
starved  to  death,  the  suicides  going  splat 
on  the  street  in  front  of  him,  tlie  bore- 
dom and  the  standard  16-hour  days  in 
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the  sugar  cane  fields.  Apparently  an 
American  prison  begins  to  look  pretty 
good  after  3  years  of  this. 

If  it  seems  strange  that  one  would 
choose  imprisonment  in  the  United 
States  over  "freedom"  in  a  Communist 
country,  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a  choice 
between  two  prisons.  As  Bryce  Tuller 
puts  it.  "Everyone  in  Cuba  is  a  prisoner." 

I  call  attention  to  tliis  grim  fact  be- 
cause of  glowing  reports  from  cei-tain 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  othere  after 
recent  visits  to  Cuba.  Apparently  the 
falling  bodies  and  bullet-riddled  victims 
escaped  their  attention,  or  at  least  their 
concern.  But  tlien  possibly  prison  con- 
ditions appear  different  to  the  jailer — 
or  to  those  who  intend  to  be  jailers,  or 
keepers — than  they  do  to  the  inmates. 

Following  is  the  account  of  an  inter- 
view with  Bryce  Tuller  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Julj'  15,  1975: 

JFrom  the  Washiugton  Post.  July  15,  1975] 

TcLLERS  Chose  To  Risk  Jail  R<tTHi:R  Than 

Live  in  Cuba 

(By  Ron  Shaffer  and  Athelia  Knight) 

Bryce  Matthew  TiiUer,  soxight  for  three 
murders  and  for  hijacking  an  airliner  to 
Cuba  In  1972,  returned  voluntarUy  to  this 
country  last  month  because  he,  his  father 
and  brother  found  that  life  under  the  Castro 
eovernment  "was  a  living  hell,"  an  Arlington 
Cotinty  police  detective  said  yesterday. 

Along  with  his  father.  Charles,  and  a 
brother,  Jonathan,  Bryce  Tuller  was  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  for  nionllis  in  Cuba,  re- 
ceived no  clothing  and  little  to  ea*.  nnd  spent 
their  nearly  three  years  confined  to  a  life  of 
1x>redom  and  labor  in  sugar  cane  fields.  Det. 
Ernie  Light  quoted  Bryce  Tuller  as  telling 
him  in  a  long-conversation  over  the  weekend. 

"They  had  wanted  to  leave  Ctiba  from  the 
first  day  they  got  there,"  Bryce  Tnller  re- 
porte«Jly  told  Light. 

The^swere_forhldden  by  the  Castro  govern- 
ment to  ISSveuntlllSst  .fun^  20,  v.hen  Cuban 
authorities  suddenly^old  them  to  gather 
their  few  belongings.  The  TuHers  were  given 
Sl,400  in  cash,  the  real  and-ialse  identifica- 
tion papers  they  had  brought  v.lth  them  to 
Cuba,  and  plane  tickets  to  Jamaica,  Light 
said  Bryce  told  him. 

Although  they  face  the  prospect  of  a  life- 
time in  prison,  the  TuUers  came  back  to  the 
United  States  "because  nothing  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  as  bad  as  what  we  went  through 
la  Cuba."  Light  said  Bryce  told  him  during 
a  car  ride  Saturday  from  North  Cu'olina  to 
the  Arlington  County  Jail. 

The  TuUers  re-entered  the  United  States 
on  Jime  21,  according  to  the  FBI.  Charles 
Tuller,  now  61,  and  Jonathan  Tuller,  20,  sur- 
rendered to  federal  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton last  week  after  Bryce,  22,  had  been  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  attempted  armed 
robbery  In  Fayetteville,  N.C.  He  volunteered 
to  return  to  Arlington. 

In  Ilia  first  coiurt  appearance  yesterday, 
Bryce  Tuller,  wearing  what  he  said  werfe  the 
same  clothes  he  wore  during  his  flight  to 
Cuba,  told  Arlington  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Charles  8.  Russell  that  "I  plan  to  enter  a 
plea  of  guilty,"  to  the  y|rJington  charges 
against  him.  ^X^^^*"^" 

He  also  said  that  he  diA  inJt^an*i,a  lawj-er 
to  represent  him. .  ) 

Russell,  who  /advised  HTuller  of  bis  legal 
rights,  said  he  wi^uld  "still  need  considerable 
counseling,"  and  set  a  hearing  for  Thiwsday 
to  consider  bond  and  Tuller's  request  to  be 
without  counsel. 

Charles  and  Jonathan  Tuller  are  being 
held  on  tlO  million  bond  each,  and  are  being 
held  in  the  ctistody  of  VS.  marshals  at  an 
undlscloaed  location  tn  Maryland  pending 
an  extradition  bearing  in  D.C.  Superior  Coiu-t 
on  Aug.  6. 

All  three  TuUers  have  been  indicted  bv  an 
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Arlington  clrctUt  court  grand  Jury  for  the 
murder  of  Arlington  policeman  Israel  P. 
Gonzalez  and  bank  manager  Harry  J.  Candee 
during  the  aborted  Oct.  25,  1972,  robbery  of 
the  Arlington  Trust  Company's  Crystal  Mall 
branch. 

The  TuUers  also  are  charged  with  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  Gladys  WUlier,  a  bank 
einployee  who  was  wounded  during  the  at- 
tempted holdup,  and  with  attempted  armed 
robbery.  They  are  also  sought  by  Texas  au- 
Tl\orities  for  the  murder  of  an  Eastern  Air- 
lines ticket  agent  and  the  hijacking  of  a 
Boeing  727  airliner  to  Havana  four  days  after 
the  Arlington  holdup  attempt. 

It  was  during  the  hijacked  flight  tliat 
Charles  TiUler,  a  self-styled,  white,  middle- 
class  revolutionary,  harangued  passengers 
that  Cuba  was  "the  only  place  that  a  person 
could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  freedom." 

What  the  TuUers  found  in  Cuba  was  "un- 
believable, beyond  anything  they  had  imag- 
ined." Light  quoted  Brj'ce  Tuller  as  saying. 

When  the  stay  in  Cuba  was  over,  Bryce 
Tuller,  once  described  by  faculty  members 
at  T.  C.  WiUiams  High  School  in  Alexandria 
as  a  radical  and  strident  activist  for  student 
rights,  had  become  "totally  anti-Communist," 
Light  said. 

"He  said  he  never  imderstood  the  system 
in  the  first  place,  but  now  he  does,"  Light 
said. 

When  they  arrived  in  Cuba,  authorities 
were  most  concerned  with  stripping  the 
TuUers  of  weapons.  Light  said  Bryce  recalled. 
There  foUowed  three  months  in  solitary  con- 
finement in  conditions  so  dismal  some  other 
prisoners  were  forced  to  eat  rats. 

After  their  release  from  solitary  confiue- 
ment,  they  were  given  rooms  at  a  run-down 
hotel,  without  running  water,  and  were  given 
"irecJlt  cards"  for  the  piu-chase  of  rice  and 
flah,  which  was  the  staple  of  their  diet, 
Light  said  Tuller  recalled. 

"He  said  they  were  literally  starving  to 
death."  Light  said.  Dtiring  their  court  ap- 
pearances, the  TuUers  have  appeared  drawn 
and  underweight. 

Bryce  Tuller.  Light  said,  reported  that  the 
Cubans  work  16  hours  a  day,  that  there  are 
block  captains,  or  informers  everywhere  to 
report  or  allege  anti-Ca.stro  activity,  and  that 
there  were  nightly  firing  squad  executions  in 
a  Havana  courtyard. 

"Everyone  in  Cuba  is  a  prisoner,"  Light 
!«aid  TuUer  told  him.  "He  said  be  saw  sui- 
cides, pe<^le  Jumping  out  of  windows  and 
going  splat  on  the  street  In  front  of  him, 
and  police  standing  by  and  leaving  the  bodies 
there  for  10  or  12  hours." 

The  Cuban  people  were  suspicious  and 
afraid  of  the  Americans,  Light  said  Bryce 
Tuller  told  him,  and  most  of  the  time  the 
TuUers  "Just  sat,  doing  absolutely  nothing." 
On  a  few  occasions,  the  TuUers  "were  re- 
quested" by  Cuban  authorities  to  cut  sugar 
cane  and  they  complied.  Light  .said  Bry 
Tuller  told  him. 

Charles  TuUer  had  a  heart  attack  diurlng' 
his  stay  in  Cuba,  Bryce  reported,  and  be 
cause  the  three  men  were  given  no  clothes, 
Jonathan  caught  pneumonia. 

The  Tullers'  trip  to  Cuba  "was  not  a 
planned  thing,"  Light  quoted  Bryce  TiUler  as 
saying.  "They  did  not  commit  the  crime  with 
the  Intention  of  going  to  Cuba;  they  went 
there  as  a  last  resort,"  Light  said.  "Bryce 
said  once  they  were  there  they  wanted  to 
move  on  to  parts  unknown." 

Bryce  TuUer's  description  of  life  In  Cuba 
contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  WUUam 
White  Graham,  an  alleged  accomplice  of  the 
TuUers  In  the  bank  robbery  and  hijacking. 
Graham,  In  a  telephone  interview  with  The 
Washington  Post  from  his  Havana  hotel  room 
in  January,  said  he  had  room  service,  had 
enrolled  in  college,  and  was  free  to  go  swim- 
ming and  to  the  beach  on  the  weekend. 

During  the  long  trip  from  North  Carolina 
to  Arlington  and  during  their  lengthy  con- 
versation. Light  said,  Bryce  Tuller  showed 
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no  emotion.  "He  was  just  like  an  average 
guy,"  Light  said. 
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VIRGINIA  SMITH'S  ANNUAL  LEGIS- 
LATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  Vta 

Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  I  sent  to  the  resident.s 
of  the  Third  District  of  Nebraska  my  first 
annual  legislative  questionnaire  covering 
issues  confronting  the  Congress  which 
are  of  particular  interest  to  the  people 
of  my  area.  Although  scattered  replies 
continue  to  come  in,  the  results  of  tliis 
poll  have  now  been  tabulated  on  the  basis 
of  approximately  27,200  individual 
responses. 

Because  the  actions  of  the  House  and 
Senate  affect  all  Americans  in  each  of 
the  50  States,  I  wish  to  share  these  opin- 
ions of  my  constituents  with  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  this  tabluation,  whicli  I 
am  sure  many  will  find  of  interest: 

Vir.CINIA    SlIITH'S    ANNITAI,    LKGIrir.AnVE 
QUESTIONNAIKE 

I  In  percent] 

1.  AgrifiiUure.  Do  you  favor  a  government- 
tnaiiaged  grain  reserve? 

Yes  23,  no  77. 

2.  Federal  budpot.  A.s  a  general  rule,  do 
yi)u  feel  it  is  in)port<int  to  bal.tnce  the  Fed- 
eral budget? 

Yes  94,  no  6. 

3.  Social  security.  To  maintaUi  our  social 
security  on  a  sound  fluancial  basis,  would 
j'oxi : 

(a)  Increase  pajToU  taxes  If  necessary? 
Yes  20. 

(b)  tise  general  tax  revenues? 
Yes,  30. 

(c)  prefer  a  combination  of  both? 
Yes  50. 

4.  Rlght-to-life.  Would  you  support  '« 
"Right-to-Life '  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  prohibit  all  but  therapeutic  abor- 
tion? 

Yes  67,  no  43. 

5.  Health  insurance.  Do  you  favor  enact- 
ment of  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram? 

Yes  30,  no  70. 

*6.  Energy  policy.  To  conserve  energy,  do 
you  favor: 

(a)  gasoline  rationing? 
Yes  17. 

(b)  Uicrea'e  the  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts? 

Yes  14.      . 

(c)  postpone  envlroiunental  regulations? 
Yes  37. 

(d)  ban  recreational  week-end  driving? 
Yes  15. 

(e)  continue  national  55  m.p.h.  speed 
limit? 

Yes  73. 

•On  question  6  the  results  total  more  than 
lOO'b  because  many  favored  a  combination 
of  alternatives. 

7.  Consumer  protection.  Should  a  new 
Federal  Consiuner  Advocacy  Agency  be 
established? 

Yes  27,  no  73. 

8.  No  fatUt  Insurance.  Do  you  feel  Con- 
gress should  approve  a  nationcd  "no  fault" 
auto  insurance  plan? 

Yes  46,  no  65. 

9.  Pirewrms.  For  a  Federal  Fii-earms  policy, 
wotild  you  f»vor: 
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(a)  no  registration  at  all? 
Yes  36. 

(b)  registration  of  all  firearms? 
Yes  26. 

(c)  registration  of  band   guns  only? 
Yes  26. 

(d)  registration  in  high-crime  urban  areas 
only? 

Yes  14. 

10.  Postage  rates.  Should  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice be  self-supporting  even  if  higher  post- 
age rates  are  necessary? 

Yes  68,  no  32. 

11.  Southeast  Asia.  Regarding  additional 
assistance  to  Southeast  Asia,  would  you 
favor: 

(a)  economic  aid? 
Yes  11. 

(b)  military  aid? 
Yes  9. 

(c)  humanitarian  assistance  only? 
Yes  42. 

(d)  no  further  assistance? 
Yes  38. 

12.  Coal  slurry  pipeline.  Do  you  favor 
construction  of  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  across 
western  Nebraska? 

Yes  47,  no  63. 


COL.  CLARENCE  E.  GENTRY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  31,  1975,  Col.  Clarence 
E.  Gentry  will  retire  after  33  years  in 
military  service.  For  the  past  2  years,  this 
outstanding  officer  has  served  as  com- 
mander of  Fort  MacArthur,  which  lies 
within  my  district  in  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  fort.  Colonel 
Gentry  became  known  and  respected  by 
many.  He  will  be  missed,  not  only  by 
those  who  were  stationed  or  worked  at 
the  post,  but  by  the  citizens  of  San  Pedro 
and  the  sm-rounding  communities. 

In  its  long  history  as  a  militai-y  in- 
stallation, Fort  MacArthur  has  always 
enjoyed  a  fine  rapport  with  the  civilian 
community.  This  congenial  relationship 
was  especially  enhanced  during  Colonel 
Gentry's  command.  He  served  on  nu- 
merous committees  of  the  San  Pedro 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  his  active 
participation  in  civilian  affairs  always 
helped  to  keep  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  the  military  open. 

Colonel  Gentry  established  and  main- 
tained a  color  guard  and  an  honor  guard 
to  represent  the  fort  at  community  func- 
tions, and  made  the  72d  Army  Band 
available  for  many  civilian  programs  and 
activities.  Through  his  outstanding  ef- 
forts and  those  of  his  lovely  wife,  Lomse, 
the  more  than  40,000  retired  military  in 
the  Fort  MacArthur  r.rea  were  able  to 
keep  in  touch,  and  feel  as  if  they  were  a 
part  of  the  southeni  California  armed 
services  commimity.  Their  thoughtful- 
ness  and  consideration  in  this  area  will 
long  be  remembered. 

Prior  to  his  command  in  San  Pedro, 
Colonel  Gentry  had  led  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  service  of  his 
Nation.  Entering  the  Army  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1942,  he  received  his  commis- 
sion as  a  second  Ueutenant  from  Fort 
Belvoir.  near  Washington,  D.C,  in  1944, 
he  served  with  the  30th  Engineer  Bat- 
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talion  in  Hawaii  and  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands, and  following  a  brief  return  to 
the  United  States  was  sent  to  Korea  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  While  in 
Korea,  Colonel  Gentry  served  as  a  com- 
pany commander,  and  participated  in 
the  landings  at  Inchon  and  later  in  the 
8th  Army  offensive  into  North  Korea. 

Following  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Colonel  Gentry  served  in  a  variety 
of  positions  until  1957,  when  he  was  re- 
assigned to  the  Regular  Army,  serving 
with  the  Green  Berets  in  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam  from  1963  to  1964.  Following 
a  second  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  as  as- 
sistant director  of  plans,  forces,  and  sur- 
face operations  in  the  Directorate  of 
Operations,  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam.  From  there.  Colonel 
Gently  received  his  command  at  Fort 
MacArthur. 

Throughout  his  career.  Col.  Clar- 
ence Gentry  has  demonstrated  the  fine 
qualities  that  are  so  necessary  in  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership.  Although  he  is  now 
leaving  military  life,  he  leaves  behind  him 
an  outstanding  reputation,  and  the  re- 
spect and  good  will  of  all  who  have  had 
the  honor  of  working  witli  him. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  wife,  Lee, 
I  congratulate  Colonel  Gentry  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  fine  career.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gi-ateful  people  of  San  Pedro,  as  weU 
as  the  people  of  the  entire  southern  Cali- 
fornia area,  join  us  in  saying  'bonne 
chance"  to  both  Gene  and  Louise  as  they 
return  to  civilian  life. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
COMMEMORATED 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  we  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week  this  year  as  the 
United  States  enters  into  its  Bicenten- 
nial obsei-vance.  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  not  a  useless  relic  of  the  cold  war,  any 
more  than  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence is  an  outdated  piece  of  paper.  Both 
continue  to  have  deep  meaning.  The  gen- 
uine belief  in  each  individual's  God-given 
right  to  freedom  and  dignity  which  in- 
spired the  American  Revolution  Is  the 
underlying  spirit  also  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  commitment  to  freedom  and 
human  dignity  embodied  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  reflected  also 
in  the  spirit  of  Public  Law  86-90,  which 
gave  birth  to  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  tragedy  of  the  captive  nations 
reaffirms  the  truth  of  the  saying: 

The  condition  upon  which  God  bath  given 
liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance. 

The  issue  of  the  captive  nations, 
therefore,  is  not  a  remote  one,  but  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  vigilance  and  adher- 
ence to  our  moral  traditions  are  essential 
to  oui"  national  security.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  July  15  In  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News: 
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Remember  Captive  Nations 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  being  observed 
throughout  the  country  this  week,  as  it  has 
been  every  year  since  1959,  in  order  to  under- 
line the  plight  of  peoples  suffering  under  the 
domination  of  Commtxnist  regimes  not  of 
their  own  choosing. 

The  nations  referred  to  are  generally  those 
under  direct  Soviet  sway  in  Western  Europe, 
but  ill  a  wider  sense,  the  "captive  nations " 
can  be  considered  all  the  Communist-domi- 
nated nations,  even  though  some,  such  as 
Yugoslavia  and  China,  are  in  no  sense  ivuled 
by  Moscow.  This  year.  South  Vietnam,  qam- 
bodia  and  Laos  must  be  added  to  the/cap- 
tive list.  ^ 

111  fact,  the  list  could  be  expanded  to  com- 
memorate the  victims  of  repression  every- 
where in  the  world — and  that  would  make  a 
long  list  indeed.  The  unfortunate  people  of 
Uganda  suffering  under  a  c^rlcious  tyrant 
like  Gen.  Amin  are  also  "captives"  even 
though  not  of  Communist  rulers. 

That  courageous  fighter  for  freedom,  the 
exiled  Russian  author  Alexandr  Solzhe- 
nltsyn,  was  so  depressed  by  the  state  of  the 
world  that  he  said  recently  that  World  War 
III  bias  already  happened  and  that  the  free 
world  has  lost  it.  He  was  referring  to  the 
postwar  Soviet  domination  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  spread  of  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia  and  numerous  depres- 
sing developments  in  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

That  is  indeed  disillusioning,  but  we 
should  rememlier  that  only  a  smaU  part  of 
the  world's  population  has  ever  enjoyed  the 
kinds  of  freedoms  that  we  sometimes  take 
for  granted.  These  freedoms  developed  in  the 
European  and  Western  world,  but  only  im- 
perfectly, and  too  seldom  took  firm  root  in 
the  vast  colonial  world.  The  "freed"  colonies 
are  now  ruled  largely  by  native  dictators  of 
varying  ideological  stripes. 

This  Captive  Nations  Week  should  be  a 
titne,  not  only  to  remember  the  victims  of 
repression,  but  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  as- 
suring that  our  own  cherished  freedoms  sur- 
vive and  continue  shining  as  a  beacon  to 
others  in  a  hostUe  world.  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn, 
always  defiant  and  uncompromising,  favors 
a  policy  of  continuing  and  unyielding  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union.  Strength 
is  important,  but  it  is  also  Important  to 
know  when  and  how  best  to  use  it.  Held  in 
reserve,  it  can  create  the  respect  necessary 
for  many  hopeful  developments  in  East-West 
relationship  under  the  policy  of  detente — 
with  as  much  opportunity  to  widen  the  area 
of  freedom  as  there  is  risk  of  seeing  it  fur- 
ther erode. 

The  defense  of  freedom  also  requires  an 
inner  strength.  An  Italy  headed  for  political 
chaos  or  a  Britain  that  has  squandered  its 
way  into  bankruptcy  is  HI  equipped  to  face 
any  kind  of  challenge.  A  Western  world  that 
is  economically  and  militarUy  strong  and 
ever  mindful  of  the  extremely  rare  freedoms 
it  possesses — that  is  the  best  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  more  additions  to  the  list  of  "cap- 
tive nations." 


MONETARY  POLICY  AND  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  important  bills  to  be 
acted  upon  soon  by  Uie  Congress  is  a 
measure  which  would  authorize  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  audit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  its  many  activi- 
ties, with  some  exceptions. 
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Since,  In  my  (^rfnlon,  this  Is  a  very 
drastic  measure  and  goes  to  Vbo  very  In- 
dependence of  our  central  banking  sys- 
tem, I  thought  my  colleagues  wotdd  be 
Interested  In  readhig  the  f  cdlowlng  article 
written  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  which 
appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  10.  Dr.  McCracken  is  the  Edmund 
£zra  Day  University  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  senior  consultant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

MONKTABT      POLICT     AND     THX     CONCBESS 

(By  Pkul  W.  McCracken) 
^  Ask  a  sample  of  reasonably  well-informed 
friends  at>out  HJt.  7690  and  most  of  them 
will  respond  with  a  baffled  look,  not  being 
quite  sure  whether  you  are  aUudlng  to  a  new 
operative  from  our  literary  treasures  on  the 
paperback  shelves  or  perhaps  to  a  new  lawn 
fertilizer  that  Is  either  being  promoted  by 
a  company  or  denounced  by  EPA  (or  per- 
haps both). 

Inform  your  friends  that  H.R.  7590  Is  actu- 
ally a  bin  providing  for  General  Accounting 
Office  audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  response  can  stlU  be  expected  to 
be  one  of  something  less  than  rapt  anima- 
tion. It  soimds  Uke  another  one  of  those 
technical  proposals  whose  primary  result 
would  be  more  CPA  openings. 

In  fact,  HJl.  7590  Is  if  not  an  exciting 
and  visible  matter  for  the  citizenry  at  least 
an  Important  matter  for  them.  And  apart 
from  Its  Blgnlflcance  for  economic  policy  In 
the  Immediate  sense,  I'affaire  HJl.  7590 
epitomizes  some  things  about  governance  In 
the  contemporary  world  that  are  giving  the 
Institutions  of  government  such  imdlstln- 
g:\ilshed  ratings  by  the  public  generally.  And 
more  to  the  point  It  shows  why  the  Con- 
gress Itself  specifically  Is  held  In  particu- 
larly low  esteem  by  public  opinion. 

Indeed,  whether  the  Congress  realizes  It 
or  not,  the  primary  victim  of  H.R.  7590's 
passage  co\ild  very  weU  be  the  Congress  It- 
self. While  our  society  could  siurtve  making 
life  yet  a  Uttle  more  complicated  for  Federal 
Reserve  officials,  the  tolerances  for  a  fiirther 
erosion  of  public  confidence  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Congress  for  responsible  action  are 
getting  narrow. 

HJl.  7590  would  give  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  authority  to  audit  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  Its  entitles — such  as  the 
board,  the  13  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  and  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council.  Now  if  this  were 
rtmply  a  requirement  that  the  system's  ac- 
counting be  subject  to  rigorous  audits,  simi- 
lar to  the  kind  of  going  over  that  businesses 
get  from  public  accounting  firms,  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  objection.  The  system's 
books  should  be  audited.  There  Is  no  place 
In  our  society  for  lords  of  the  manor  who 
remain  above  the  necessity  of  accounting 
for  the  resources  entrusted  to  them,  either 
In  the  public  sector  or  in  the  private  sector. 
The  point  Is  that  they  already  are — Indeed, 
probably  over-audited. 

KnSI.IGIBI.E  aUSULTS 

The  principal  reservation  abo\u  this  part 
of  the  bUl  is  not  the  unexceptionable  Idea 
that  the  Federal  Reserve's  books  should  be 
audited.  It  Is  that  this  substantial  slice  of 
inevitably  limited  congressional  capacity  for 
action  should  not  be  allocated  to  a  venture 
where  the  probable  payout  from  yet  another 
financial  audit  would  be  so  negligible. 

The  probability  that  the  constructive  re- 
sults from  another  fln^clal  audit  would  be 
negligible  Is  apparentl^^a  view  shared  by  the 
bill's  authors  also.  They^ave,  therefore,  pro- 
duced a  bin  that  poeea  far  larger  issues.  This 
bill  would  also  authorize  the  OAO  to  "have 
access  to  books,  accounts,  records,  reports. 
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iUes,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  and  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  entities 
being  audited,  including  reports  of  examina- 
tions of  member  banks,  from  whatever 
source."  The  bill  would,  In  short,  authorize 
the  OAO  to  audit  policy.  While  the  new 
Version  of  the  bill  would  preclude  OAO  rec- 
ommendations about  monetary  policy,  the 
language  of  the  revised  bUl  would  stUl  give 
the  Comptroller  General  broad  scope  to 
"make  any  special  or  preliminary  reports  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress." 

There  are  at  least  three  things  v.rong  with 
this  more  fundamental  a^iect  of  the  bill. 
For  one  thing  it  is  no  discredit  to  suggest 
that  the  OAO  auditors  would  quickly  find 
themselves  hard  put  to  make  something  out 
of,  for  example,  the  minutes  and  memoranda 
hicldent  to  deliberations  of  the  board  or 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee.  This 
part  of  the  venture  would  be  about  as  pro- 
ductive as  If  the  Federal  Reserve's  econo- 
mists 'were  turned  loose  to  give  the  OAO's 
books  an  accounting  audit. 

Moreover,  while  democracy  could  survive 
having  OAO's  auditors  at  a  high  level  of 
bewilderment,  the  fact  that  Internal  mem- 
oranda and  records  of  discussion  antecedent 
to  decisions  would  be  monltcwed  by  out- 
siders would  pose  a  real  danger  to  the  proc- 
esses leading  to  decisions  about  monetary 
policy.  The  give  and  take,  the  trying  out  of 
ideas,  the  quick  assembling  of  jierhaps  In- 
complete but  nonetheless  useful  data — these 
are  the  raw  material  out  of  which  mature 
decisions  are  finally  forged.  They  are  also, 
however,  the  things  that  in  the  public  do- 
main and  taken  out  of  context.  In  the  In- 
evitably adversary  atmosphere  of  the  politi- 
cal arena,  could  cause  embarrassment  and 
even  grave  injustice  to  individual  partici- 
pants. In  their  on-going  activities  these  offi- 
cials inevitably  would  have  to  keep  one  eye 
on  assuring  that  nothing  said  or  written 
could  cause  trouble  even  if  taken  out  of 
context  and  looked  at  Monday  morning  after 
Saturday's  game.  This  would.  In  short,  have 
a  withering  effect  on  the  group  dynamics 
of  discussion  and  debate  which  must  flourish 
if  good  decisions  are  to  emerge^^ 

The  main  point  here,  howeW*,  Is  that  the 
Congress  would  be  apt  to  find  Inelf  in  an  un- 
comfortable position  with  passage  of  some- 
thing like  H.R.  7590.  If  the  effort  going  Into 
this  bill  is  not  Intended  to  produce  anything 
more  than  a  little  harassment,  it  would  be 
another  case  of  that  dissipation  of  congres- 
sional energy  on  trivia,  while  the  tough  and 
important  Issues  go  unattended,  that  has 
helped  to  curdle  public  confidence  In  the 
Congre«s  Itself. 

If^aC^Droad-spectrum  OAO  audit  of  tlie 
Fe^ral  Reserve  Is  not  intended  to  be  a 
triviality,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
assumption  In  view  of  the  effort  to  produce 
a  bill,  the  results  would  then  carry  a  high 
risk  for  the  Congress.  This  would  be  true  be- 
cause the  fundamental  significance  of  this 
legislative  effort,  if  successful,  would  be  to 
move  direct  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  monetary  policy  closer  to  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  historically  has  been  careful 
to  avoid  this,  and  wisely  so. 

SOME    UNPOPrLAB    DECISIONS 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  a  good  management  of 
monetary  policy  often  requires  decisions  and 
actions  that  are  unpopular.  The  things  peo- 
ple want  to  buy  ad  ways  extend  beyond  the 
outer  limits  of  the  economy's  capacity  to 
produce.  Money  is  what  people  must  have 
to  purchase  output.  The  problem  will,  there- 
fore, seem  to  be  a  shortage  of  money,  with 
the  managers  of  the  money  supply  seemingly 
the  cause  of  it  all. 

While  the  Congress  has  ultimate  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  "coin  money  and  reg- 
ulate the  value  thereof,"  It  Is  far  too  exposed 
to  Immediate  political  pressures  to  assume 
Itself  the  direct  responsibility  for  managing 
money.  With  such  more  direct  congressional 
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responsibility  for  monetary  management,  a 
good  monetary  policy  would  often  cause 
carnage  at  election  time,  and  a  oongresston- 
ally  managed  monetary  and  credit  policy 
resjwnsive  to  Immediate  political  pressures 
would  often  produce  carnage  in  the  economy. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  wisely  established 
an  institution  with  substantial  remoteness 
both  from  these  political  winds  and  from  the 
Congress  itself.  The  system  shares  a  central 
banking  mystique  or  theology  about  doing 
unpopular  things  as  a  matter  of  duty.  In- 
deed,  central  bankers  are  apt  to  be  making 
their  most  effective  social  contribution  when 
the  political  process  is  most  enraged  at  them. 
The  Congress  thereby  has  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  It  has  discharged  faithfuUy  and  re- 
sponsibly Its  constitutional  responsibility. 
And  It  can  respond  to  constituency  pressures 
by  berating  a  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
the  Congress  carefully  keeps  sufficiently  in- 
sulated and  remote  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  proper  course  is  the  one  recently  estab- 
lished for  regular  oversight  hearings  in  which 
the  system  explains  Its  policies.  The  need 
for  regular  articulation  of  policies  even  makes 
for  better  policies. 

The  Congress  should  think  long  and  hard, 
however,  before  It  accepts  the  hot  potato 
proffered  In  H.R.  7590  of  more  direct  respon- 
sibility for  policies  which  If  good  wlU  often 
carry  political  liabilities  for  Us  oiuti  members. 
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HON.  WILUAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OV  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^r^ATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  6857,  the  Foreign  In- 
vestments Act.  The  act  provides  for  full 
prior  disclosure  of  aU  foreign  Invest- 
ments In  U.S.  seciuitles  and  provides 
that  the  President  must  disapprove  of 
such  Investments  if  the  Investor  has  en- 
gaged In  discrimination — ^blacklisting— 
against  American  companies  or  ofSdals. 
H.R.  6857  has  been  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Protection  and 
Finance  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  cogent  or  con- 
vincing argument  for  the  urgent  need  of 
such  legislation  tlian  an  article  by  Dr. 
Fred  Schulman  in  the  July  14  Issue  of 
Capitol  Hill  Forum.  Following  Is  the  text 
of  that  article.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members. 

The  article  follows: 
OPEC  CoMTS  TO  America:    I.vvests  in  Na- 
tional Corporations 
(By  Dr.  Fred  Schulman^ 

One  of  the  most  cherished  hallmarks  of 
liberty  in  the  United  States  Is  freedom  from 
coercion  In  our  dally  lives.  This  basic  right 
Is  up  to  challenge  In  the  years  ahead  as  the 
present  trickle  of  politically-motivated  for- 
eign investment  Increases  and  focuses  on 
specific  goals  and  industries.  As  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  (R-Alaska)  pointed  out  earlier  this 
year,  "foreign  Investment,  even  In  non- 
sensitive  areas,  may  Jeopardize  our  national 
policies  such  as  antitrust,  antidiscrimination, 
and  freedom  of  information  policies.  That  Is, 
with  large  sums  of  money  Invested  In  cor- 
porations which  are  important  to  our  na- 
tional economic  health,  the  threat  of  with- 
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drawal  might  force  us  to  change  our  policies 
rather  than  risk  severe  economic  disturb- 
ances." 

With  a  trade  surplus  of  $97  blllipn  last 
year,  resulting  largely  from  unjustified  high 
government-mandated  oil  export  prices,  the 
Oil  Producing  and  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  can  be  expected  to  bviy  into  more 
American  industry.  There  will  be  grave  ef- 
fects on  the  pattern  of  future  minority  em- 
ployment and  on  the  loss  of  freedom  in  con- 
ducting American  foreign  policy  as  jobs,  prof- 
its, and  economic  stability  become  more  de- 
pendent upon  Arab  good  will.  Says  Sheik 
Zakl  Yamani,  the  shrewd,  U.S.  trained  Saudi 
Minister  of  Petroleum,  "those  who  give  us 
more  assistance  will  be  permitted  to  lift  more 
Saudi  crude."  The  existence  of  the  Arab 
blacklist  of  American  corporations,  the  re- 
fusal to  hire  or  grant  visas  to  certain  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  the  tremendous  success  of 
OPEC  efforts  to  elicit  American  pressure  on 
Israel — without  compensating  moves  by  the 
Arabs  toward  peace — should  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  potential  political  effects  of  current 
OPEC  financial  moves. 

In  the  present  Watergate  climate  of  ad- 
mitted international  bribery,  influence  pay- 
ments, and  non-disclosure.  It  is  obviously 
difficult  to  trace  OPEC  ownership  or  Arab 
Involvement  In  many  of  the  joint  ventures, 
multi-national  corporations,  and  subsidiaries 
operating  in  the  OPEC  countries  and  around 
the  world.  The  sequence  is,  first,  to  acquire 
a  huge  smplus  of  petrodollars.  This  has  ob- 
viously been  accomplished  by  OPEC.  The 
second  step  Is  to  Invite  the  multinatlor.al 
corporations  to  build  local  industrial  and 
military  facilities.  This,  too,  has  been  accom- 
plished, together  with  a  rush  to  comply  with 
the  Arab  blacklist  requirements  in  order  to 
assure  access  to  this  bonanza.  All  this  re- 
dounds to  the  detriment  of  Israel,  our  only 
reliable  long-time  ally  in  the  region,  by 
reducing  American  Investment  and  trade 
with  It  at  a  time  when  It  can  least  afford 
an  American  economic  puUout. 

Obviously,  the  blacklist  is  not  purely- 
motivated.  It  Injects  an  unpleasant  ingredi- 
ent into  the  whole  affair  of  trade  with  OPEC 
countries.  Rep.  Robert  Drinan  (D-Mass.), 
has  disclosed  that  the  number  of  US  transac- 
tions reported  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce involving  restrictive  trade  practices 
by  the  Arab  states  against  Israel  for  the 
years  1972  to  1974  amounted  to  the  very  sig- 
nificant figure  of  25,554.  These  are  requests 
by  Arab  states  to  American  corporations  for 
discrimination  against  an  American  ally  and 
certain  American  citizens.  In  the  absence  of 
effective  remedial  legislation,  such  discrimi- 
natory trade  practices  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease, despite  the  statement  of  President 
Ford,  in  March,  condemning  such  boycott 
practices.  It  Is  important  to  recognisse  that, 
at  present,  there  are  no  penalties  for  boycott 
compliance.  In  fact,  it  has  been  reported  that 
agencies  of  the  US  Administration  are  them- 
•elves  complying  with  the  boycott,  e.g.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, The  Export-Import  Bank,  etc. 
Some  of  these  activities,  as  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  has  indicated,  may  be  against  the 
law  and  may  be  enjoined  by  legal  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  has  op- 
posed several  bills— S.  425,  S.  995,  S.  1303 
and  S.  329 — which  are  designed  to  tighten 
the  present  weak  arrangements  relating  to 
foreign  Investment,  disclosure,  and  report- 
ing. The  Administration  has  testified  that 
such  requirements  would  deter  Arab  Invest- 
ments m  the  United  States.  The  results  of 
OPEC  actions  to  date  suggest  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  should  be  changed. 

Multinational  corporations  do  not  have 
disclosure  requirements  under  present  law. 
Even  a  mild  request  last  December  by  the 
Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Economic 
Affairs  for  information  covering  activities  of 
foreign  affiliates  of  multinational  corpora- 
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tions  was  turned  down.  The  Information  is 
still  not  available. 

The  danger  is  clear.  Once  OPEC  countries 
become  part  of  U.S.  corporation  Joint  ven- 
tures or  part  of  an  American  multinational 
corporation,  there  will  be  no  way,  under  pres- 
ent law  as  currently  enforced,  to  trace  OPEC's 
influence  on  the  corporations'  decisions,  op- 
erations, and  policies.  These  non-publlcly 
known  investments,  made  possible  by  OPEC- 
U.S.  Industry  cooperation,  aided  by  such 
things  as  admitted  bribery  and  payments 
to  foreign  oflicials,  the  current  climate  of 
nondisclosure  and,  above  all.  by  the  hunger 
for  Arab  money,  are  undoubtedly  much 
greater — and  probably  more  important — than 
the  publicly-known  OPEC  investments.  The 
impact  of  the  growing  web  of  discriminatory 
Investments  on  the  social,  economic,  and 
moral  aspects  of  American  society  will  be 
revealed  only  by  determined  congressional 
investigations. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  publicly-known 
OPEC-American  Investments  and  financial 
arrangements  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  Additional  investments  continue  to 
be  made.  This  list  shows  an  impressive  start 
by  OPEC.  It  has  raised  little  opposition  and 
sows  the  seeds  for  future  trouble.  First,  as 
time  passes,  It  becomes  harder  to  react 
against,  even  if  innocuous  investments  serve 
as  a  cover  for  political  investments.  Second, 
training  In  terrorist  procedures,  a  common 
political  Instrument  used  in  many  OPEC 
countries,  might  conceivably  be  carried  out 
In  the  United  States  on  the  large  tracts  of 
land  purchased  by  some  OPEC  members  in 
such  states  as  Texas  and  Kentucky.  This 
could  provide  the  necessary  safe-haven  for 
assembly,  training  and  refuge  of  such  units. 
Many  thoughtful  people  throughout  the 
nation  are  deeply  and  increasingly  concerned 
about  such  uncontrolled  penetration.  About 
$750  million  was  invested  directly  by  OPEC 
in  ownership  of  American  business,  property, 
and  flnanclal  Institutions  in  1974.  This  year! 
it  is  estimated  that  OPEC  will  buv  an  addi- 
tional $2.4  billion  worth  of  America.  Next 
year,  even  more  direct  ownership  of  American 
assets  by  OPEC  can  be  expected.  What  does 
this  portend  for  our  freedom  of  action? 
What  about  the  conflict  with  civil  rights? 
Should  the  implications  be  debated  by  Con- 
gress before  we  drift  into  a  frightening 
situation? 

It  is  Important  that  Sich  massive  invest- 
ments be  controlled  In  a  manner  that  Is  help- 
ful and  not  harmful  to  all  of  our  citizens  and 
society.  Disclosure  and  control  of  foreign 
ownership  is  vital  if  the  growth  It  promises 
Is  not  to  become  canceroiw  to  the  nation. 

SUMMARY     OP    investments     M.\DE     BY     IbtlODLE 

EAST  on.  countries 
2-25-73  Iran 
Contracted  to  purchase  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion in  military  equipment  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  according  to  US  State  and  De- 
fense officials.  This  arms  purchase  was  part 
of  the  Shah's  5-year  modernization  program 
adopted  in  1971. 

7-29-73  Iran 

The  Shah  disclosed  that  the  government 
owned  National  Iranian  Oil  Company  and 
that  the  Ashland  Oil  Co.  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment under  which  both  parties  would  par- 
ticipate in  a  Joint  venture  In  refining  and 
marketing  operations  in  the  U.S.  National 
Iranian  would  acquire  a  50'r  interest  in  Ash- 
land's refining  and  marketing  operations  in 
New  York  State.  Ashland  would  purchase 
crude  oil  from  Iran,  starting  with  an  initial 
purchase  of  60.000  barrels  a  dav  and  increas- 
ing to  100,000  barrels  a  day  by  1975. 
8  11-73  Iran 

The  Pahlevl  Foundation,  representing  the 
royal  family  of  Iran,  purchased  the  former 
De  Pinna  Building  on  5th  Ave.  at  52nd  St. 
(NYC),  apparently  sparing  It  from  demoli- 
tion. A  spokesperson  for  the  foundation  said 
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that  the  Iranian  cultural  and  commercial 
center  will  be  set  up  at  the  site.  The  buUd- 
ing  was  purchased  for  $8.6  million  from  Sam 
Mlnskoff  and  Sons,  Lehman  Brothers,  and 
Custom  Shop  Shlrtmakers. 

10-7-73  Iran 
Tlie  Transco  Companle.s  Inc.  ( US)  and  the 
Iranian  National  Oil  Co.  signed  a  long  term 
contract  on  Sept.  27th  in'  an  arrangement 
that  would  provide  natural  gas  products  to 
the  East  Coast  for  22  years.  Included  in  the 
contract  was  the  construction  in  Iran  of  a 
collection  and  processing  plant  for  natural 
gas  products  which  would  be  shipped  to  the 
US  for  conversion  to  pipeline  quality  gas.  The 
Iranian  and  US  firms  would  be  equal  part- 
ners in  the  project,  which  expects  initial  de- 
liveries by  1976,  and  full  production  two 
years  later.  This  was  the  second  major  natural 
gas  contract  signed  by  the  Iranian  company 
and  a  US  firm.  During  Oct.  1972,  Internation- 
al  Systems  and  Controls  Corp.  agreed  to  build 
a  $700  million  liquified  natural  gas  project 
in  Iran. 

11-18-73  Iran 
Five  US  oil  companies  and  the  Iranian  Oil 
Co.  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
for  the  construction  of  a  petroleum  refinery 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Iran.  The  US  com- 
panies were  the  Apco  Oil  Co,  Cities  Service 
Co,  Clark  Oil  and  Refining  Co.  Common- 
wealth Oil  Refining  Co .  and  Crown  Central 
Petroleum  Corp.  The  projected  refinerv  would 
have  a  capacity  of  up  to  500.000  barrels  a  day 
for  export.  Operations  would  start  In  1977. 

1-10-74  Iran 
Gramman  Aerospace  Corporation  reported 
that  Iran  had  agreed  to  purchase  30  P14A 
fighter  planes  at  a  cost  of  $900  million.  Iran 
will  receive  24  of  the  planes  In  1976  and  the 
remaining  six  in  1977. 

2-9-74  Iran 

The  US  agreed  to  sell  Iran  six  new  DD-963 
destroyers  Including  AA  v.eapons  for  at  least 
$700  million,  US  Representative  Les  Aspin 
(D-Wis)  disclosed.  Aspin  said  he  would  in- 
troduce a  bill  in  Congress  to  block  the  war- 
ship sale.  He  claimed  that  the  Navy's  quar- 
terly report  to  the  Congress  had  omitted 
the  number  of  ships  Involved  In  the  Iranian 
deal. 

6-11-74  Iran 

Iran  ordered  still  another  50  US  F14A 
fighter  planes  at  a  cost  of  about  $950  mil- 
lion, US  officials  confirmed  In  Washington. 
The  delivery  of  the  additional  planes  will 
start  in  1978. 

7-1-74  Iran 

The  Pahlavi  Foundation  acquired  an  elec- 
tronics   systems    engineering    company    and 
an  automotive  component  company. 
9-1-74  Iran 

Acquired  20'i  of  Union  Carbide's  subsid- 
iary in  Puerto  Rico. 

10-1-74  Iran 

Grumman  Aerospace,  the  financially  trou- 
bled US  defense  contractor,  announced  that 
it  bad  obtained  nearly  $200  mUllon  in  bank 
credit  to  tide  it  over  untU  the  firm's  F14A 
fighter  production  became  profitable.  Of  the 
eleven  banks  which  aided  Grumman,  one 
was  Iranian. 

12-21-74  Iran 

Iran's  ambassador  to  the  US.  Ardesliir 
Zahedl,  said  his  government  planned  to  spend 
several  bUllon  dollars  m  the  US  wlthhi  the 
next  five  years  for  agricultural  eqiUpment 
and  technology.  Zahedl  said  the  US  expertise 
in  nuclear  power  would  account  for  part  of 
Iran's  outlay.  Among  the  US  firms  listed  as 
seeking  to  do  bushiess  in  Iran  were:  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.  General  Electric  Co. 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.  and 
Pan  American  World  Airways. 
1-30-75  Iran 

Trans-World  .\iiline8  announced  that  Iran 
had  bousin  six  of  its  Boeing  747  Jumbo  jets 
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for  $99  million.  This  was  the  largest  single 
used  aircraft  sale  ever  recorded. 

2-11-75  Iran 

Delk  M.  Oden,  the  company  president  of 
Bell  Helicopter  International  announced  tliat 
his  company  was  training  Iranian  lielicopter 
pilots. 

12-23-73  Saudi  Arabia 

Trans  World  Airlines"  officials  aclcnowledged 
ttiat  the  company  was  training  Saudi  Arabian 
commercial  pilots  In  domestic  Jets  rliat  burn 
1800  gallons  of  fuel  an  hour,  despite  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  which  was  spearheaded  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  training  programs  have  been  In 
effect  since  1946,  officials  said,  and  there  were 
no  plans  to  discontinue  it. 

6-10-74  Saudi  Arabia 

Saudi  Arabia  increased  its  25  v  share  of  the 
concessions  and  assets  of  the  Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil  Co.  (ARAMCO)  to  60',,  imder  an  in- 
terim agreement  announced  on  June  10th. 
The  accord  was  reached  in  discussions  that 
had  started  in  Geneva  on  June  4th  between 
ARAMCO  officials  and  Saudi  Petroleum  Min- 
ister Sheilc  Ahmed  Zakl  al-Yamani.  Matters 
such  as  the  amo\int  of  money  the  Saudi's 
wotild  par  ARAMCO  will  be  taken  up  later. 
12-9-74  Saudi  Arabia 

Negotiations  opened  In  London  for  the 
total  nationalization  of  ARAMCO  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Saudi's  were  seeUng  control  of 
the  remaining  40'c  of  the  company.  Partici- 
pating in  the  talks  were  Yamani  and  officials 
of  the  four  US  oil  companies  In  the  ARAMCO 
consortium-Exxon,  Mobil,  Texaco  and  Stand- 
ard Oil  (Cal.) 

12-27  74  Saudi  Arabia 

Armand  Hammer,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  disclosed  that 
Ghaith  Pharaon,  a  Saudi  Arabian  business- 
man, bad  recently  purchased  one  million 
shares  of  the  company's  stock,  which  repre- 
sents less  than  2',  of  the  56  million  shares 
outstanding.  / 

1-31-75  Saudi  Arabi/ 

The  Bank  of  the  Common  weal  t&»^a  Detroit 
bank  with  more  than  $1  billion  m  assets, 
announced  that  Obait  Pharaon  had  agreed 
to  purchase  32 '«  of  the  bank's  common  stock 
and  40%  of  the  preferred  shares  owned  by 
the  family  of  James  Barnes,  bank  chairman. 
In  obtaining  controlling  interest  in  the  l>ank, 
Michigan's  sixth  largest,  Pharaon  agreed  to 
pay  over  $10  million  over  eight  years.  Pinal 
approval  Is  needed  from  the  FDIC,  which  had 
loaned  $35.5  million  to  the  bank.  Local  oppo- 
sition prevented  another  Saudi  Arabian  from 
pxuThaslng  the  controlling  interest  in  a  Cali- 
fornia bank.  Adnan  M.  Khashoggl  said  ou 
Jan.  30th  that  he  was  withdrawing  his  agree- 
ment to  buy  one-third  mtereat  (650,000  new 
shares)  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  San 
Jose  becavise  of  local  opposition.  Khashoggl, 
whose  $400  million  was  centered  in  a  Luxem- 
bourg corporation.  Triad  Holding  Corp.  had 
bought  two  smaller  banks  in  nearby  Walnut 
Creek,  Cal.,  two  years  earlier.  US  Representa- 
tive Portney  Stark  (D-Cal.)  sold  one  of  hU 
banks  to  Khashoggl  in  1973.  Another  Arab 
effort  to  Invest  In  a  US  bank  failed  when 
Alimad  C.  Sarakbi,  a  Lebanese  oil  broker,  an- 
nounced on  Jan  31st  that  he  was  withdraw- 
ing a  tender  offer  to  acquire  control  of  the 
Community  National  Bank,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
2-8-75    Saudi  Arabia 

The  Vlnnell  Corporation  ( Alhambra,  Calif.) 
said  It  would  hlr»  former  VS.  special  forces 
(and  others)  to  train  Saudi  troops  In  how 
to  protect  oil  fields.  The  Dept.  of  Defense 
confirmed  the  report  on  Feb.  lOtb,  prompt- 
ing several  members  of  the  Congress  to 
demand  that  an  inquiry  be  conducted. 
lO-ia-74    Saudi  ArabU 

The  Wall  St.  Journal  reported  that  oil  ex- 
porting nations  apparently  had  invested 
large  amounts  of  revenue  in  th«  abort  term 
U.S.  credit  market.  The  report  was  prompted 
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by  the  Federal  Reserve's  piirchase  of  an  esti- 
mated $450  million  in  Treasury  bills  for  an 
unidentifiable  client.  Another  $279  million 
was  invested  by  the  Federal  Reserve  at  the 
same  time  in  very  short  term  credit.  The 
purchases  coincided  with  the  monthly  tax 
and  royalty  payments  made  by  the  oil  com- 
panies to  oil  producing  nations.  The  Journal 
reported  on  Sept.  6th  that  the  Saudi  Arabian 
government  had  made  a  $200  million  pur- 
chase in  mid-August  of  debentures  Issued 
by  tlie  qua.si-government  Agency.  Federal 
Natiornl  Mortj'age  Arssociatlon. 
10-18  74 

Rumors  that  ;.n  Arab  con-sortiuni  was  nego- 
tiatitiij  tlie  purcliase  of  IBM  caused  the 
price  of  IBM  stock  to  soar  in  trading  Oct.  18 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  on 
European  markets.  The  report  had  orlgiUHted 
Willi  the  Middle  Ea.st  News  Agency,  an  offi- 
cial Egyptian  agency,  but  IBM  officials  de- 
clared there  was  "no  trutli"  to  the  report. 
1-21-73  Saudi  Arabia.  Qatar,  Kuwait.  Iraq, 
and  Al}ii  Dhabi 

Signed  a  participation  agreement  on  Jan. 
8th  with  Gulf  Oil  Co.  and  British  Petroleum 
Ltd..  under  which  the  Middle  East  countries 
existing  concessions  on  its  territory.  TJift/ 
interest  would  increase  to  SI";;  in  ten  yeai^ 
Kuwait  became  the  third  Persian  Gulf  state 
to  sign  the  agreement  negotiated  on  Oct.  5, 
1972.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Abu  Dhabi  had  signed 
would  receive  an  initial  25'r  interest  in 
ment  involved  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif. », 
similar  agreements  late  in  1972.  This  agree- 
Texaco  Inc..  the  MobU  Oil  Corp.,  the  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  Group,  the  British  Petroleum 
Ltd.,  and  Compagnie  Francalse  des  Petroles. 
1-1 1-73     Kuwait  and  Lebanon 

Acquired  real  estate  in  Louisville,  Ky..  for 
S50  million,  with  an  additional  $200  nilllioii 
line  of  credit. 

5-26-73     Kuw-lt  and  Saudi  Arabia 
Defense  officials  rontirmed  that  discussions 
were  in  progress  to  provide  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Asabia  with  $.5.^  million  in  military  equip- 
ment. 

2  1-73  Libya 
Th  Libyan  government  loaned  the  Ameri- 
can Black  Muslims  $3  million  In  1972, 
although  Libyan  strongman  Col.  Muammar 
el-Qaddafl  refused  to  extend  a  second  loan. 
The  Muslims  whose  holdmgs  were  estimated 
at  up  to  $70  million  were  experiencing  finan- 
cial problems  because  their  small  business 
and  farm  enterprises  were  not  profitable. 

4-16-74  Libya 

Under  au  agreement  signed  in  Tripoli 
Libya  gained  51%  of  the  operations  of  the 
Exxon  Corp.,  and  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  The  accord 
was  in  conformance  with  a  Libyan  national- 
ization law  decreed  on  Sept.  1,  1973. 
2-9-75  Algeria 

The  -Mgerian  National  Oil  Co.,  Sonatrach, 
announced  an  agreement  with  a  subsidiary 
of  International  Systems  and  Controls  imder 
which  the  US  firm  would  build  a  $160  mil- 
lion refinery  at  Hassl  Rmel  for  the  treat- 
ment of  natural  gas.  Technlpetrole  S.P.A.,  an 
Italian  firm  and  the  British  subsidiary  of 
Universal  Oil  Products,  a  US  company,  had 
agreed  with  Sonatrach  on  the  construction 
of  an  oil  refinery  at  Be  Jala.  The  cost  of  this 
project,  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  Sona- 
trach, was  exi>ected  to  exceed  $230  milliou, 
6-S-75  Egypt 

Petroleum  and  Mining  Minister  Ahmed 
Hllal  annoimced  that  two  major  oil  firms, 
Exxon  and  Mobil,  signed  agreements  with 
Egypt  to  explore  for  oil  north  of  the  NUe 
Delta.  Under  the  accord,  Exxon  would  invest 
$50  million  over  12  years  and  Mobil  the  same 
amount  over  eight  years.  Hllal  said,  also,  that 
another  American  firm,  Transworld,  signed 
an  agreement  for  $A.7S  million  over  a  two- 
yaar  period  for  drilling  north  of  the  Nile 
Delta. 
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10-1-74  Lebanon 

Acquired  the  Dream  Inn  Hotel,  Cal.  (no 
further  details  available.) 

3-2-74  Qatsu: 
Under  an  agreement  signed  in  Doha  on 
Feb.  20th,  Qatar  gained  a  60%  share  in  the 
operations  of  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  and  the  Qatar 
Petroleum  Co.  The  new  participatioxi  accord, 
effective  from  Jan.  1st,  replaced  one  signed 
in  1973  which  had  given  the  government  au 
immediate  25",  interest  in  the  two  firms,  in- 
creasing by  stages  to  51%  in  1984. 

11-1-74  Kuwait 

The  Kuwait  Investment  Co.  acquired  a 
steamship  in  California  (no  further  details 
available.) 

4-25-74  Kuwait 

.\rab  oil  producers  were  beginning  to  in- 
vest significant  amounts  of  funds  from  their 
increased  revenues,  including  about  $1  bil- 
lion in  the  US.  Among  the  Arab  Investments 
were:  The  Kuwait  Investment  Co.  bought 
Kiawali  Island,  15  miles  south  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  for  $17.4  million.  It  is  expected 
that  the  island  will  be  developed  into  a  resi- 
dential resort. 

5  18-74  Kuwait 
The  Kuwaiti  Parliament  and  Cabinet  rati- 
fied an  agreement  giving  their  government  a 
60 't  share  in  the  Kuwait  Oil  Co.,  Jointly 
owned  by  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  and  British  Petro- 
leum Ltd.  An  increase  in  the  60%  share  will 
be  negotiated  after  Dec.  31,  1979. 


SOLZHENITSYN  SAYS  WE  HAVE 
LOST  WORLD  WAR  III 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    CEORGIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  the  recent  recep- 
tions of  the  distinguished  author  and 
spokesman  for  freedom,  Alexandr  Sol- 
zhenitsyn,  by  various  Institutions  of  our 
Nation,  I  think  It  Important  to  point  out 
that  many  of  the  timely  and  valuable 
observations  drawn  from  his  unique 
perspective  on  the  political  dynamics  of 
the  world  situation  today,  are  being  con- 
sistently Ignored  by  the  leading  media 
services  in  the  United  States.  I  refer  you 
to  an  article  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Accuracy  in  Media  newsletter  which  de- 
tails a  specific  Instance  of  Mr.  Solzhenlt- 
syn's  statements  being  glossed  over  by 
the  American  press : 

SOLZHENITSTN   SATS  WB   HAVE  LOST   WoRLD 

War  hi 

An  important  statement  by  Aleksandr 
Solzhenltsyn,  the  outspoken  Russian  author 
now  living  in  exile,  on  the  meaning  of  our 
defeat  in  Indochina  has  been  virtually 
ignored  by  the  American  press. 

It  was  published  In  Le  Monde  on  May  31 
and  reported  by  the  British  wire  service, 
Reuters.  Recognizing  it  as  a  powerful  state- 
ment by  one  of  the  giants  of  our  time,  we 
made  our  own  translation  and  sent  It  to  the 
AP,  The  Time3.  and  The  Washington  Post. 
asking  whether  they  bad  reported  It.  The 
AP  admitted  frankly  that  they  had  Ignored 
it,  saying  they  had  reported  many  other 
statements  by  Solzhenltsyn.  The  Post  has 
not  responded.  The  Times  Informed  tis  they 
were  gomg  to  print  their  own  translation  on 
June  22,  which  they  did.  National  Review  also 
ran  it  in  the  June  20  issue. 

The  only  news  story  we  have  seen  on  this  is 
a  transcript  of  a   broadcast   by  Philip   C. 
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Clarke  on  the  Washington  Report  of  the  Air 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Network.  Here 
is  PbU  Clarke's  report : 

The  Third  World  War  already  has  taken 
place,  writes  Solzhenltsyn.  and  the  West  has 
been  defeated.  "It  ended,"  he  said,  "this  year 
with  the  Communist  sweep  in  Indochina  . .  . 
Two  or  three  more  decades  of  so  called 
■peaceful  coexistence'  as  glorious  as  the  last 
and  the  very  concept  of  the  West  will  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Listing  the  loss  of  China,  North  Korea. 
Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  Solzbeiilt8>  u  continued,  "Laos  Is 
about  to  go,  ThaUaiid.  South  Korea  and 
Israel  are  threatened,  Porttigal  is  rushing 
irretrievably  down  the  same  abyss.  Finland 
and  Austria  are  awp.itlng  their  fate  with  res- 
ignation, powerless  to  defend  themselves  and 
clearly  unable  to  expect  outside  help. "  "It 
would  be, "  he  said,  'impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  little  African  and  Arab  countries  that 
have  become  puppets  of  Communism." 

Referring  to  the  reaction  of  Western  na- 
tions to  the  1973  Middle  East  War,  Solzbe- 
niteyn  noted,  "When  valiant  Israel  defended 
Itself  to  the  death  with  flawless  solidarity, 
Kurope  capitulated,  country  after  country, 
before  the  threat  of  a  curb  on  Sunday  after- 
noon driving."  Solzbeuitsyu  also  forecast  a 
fight  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
Itself.  And  he  says,  "Those  young  people  who 
refused  to  bear  the  trials  and  anguish  of  the 
distant  war  In  Vietnam  will  not  have  had 
time  to  pass  into  the  reserves  before  they 
fall  ...  in  tJie  defense  of  America." 

He  concludes,  "It  is  too  late  to  think  aoout 
how  to  avoid  a  Third  World  War."  But,  he 
says,  "We  must  have  the  courage  and  lucidity 
to  stop  the  Fourth.  To  stop  not  to  fall  bo  our 
knees."  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn  has  uttered 
both  an  appeal  and  a  warning.  And  he  speaks 
from  the  vantage  point  of  one  who  knows 
<mly  too  well  the  price  of  liljerty  and  cost  of 
freedom.  Unfortunately,  Solzbeuitsyn's  soul- 
searing  thoughts  on  the  deepening  crisis  in 
the  West  have  largely  been  ignored  by  our 
news  media.  His  words  can  be  ignored  only 
at  our  peril. 


NATURAL  GAS  CURTAILMENTS  AND 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  DEREGULA- 
TION: TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HON- 
ORABLE WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF    NKW    JtRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OFREI^ESENTATIVFS 

Thursdft^fjulyn,  1975 

Mr.  MAGDOIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, July  L«,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  ptate  of  New  Jei-sey  made  an 
excellent  i^resentation  before  the  Inter- 
state and  rM::^n  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
on  alternatives  to^the  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  to  ass^t  in  overcoming  the 
serious  shortfalls  projected  for  this  win- 
ter and  next.  It  is  the  most  tlioughtful 
and  comprehensive  statement  on  this 
critical  issue  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Hughes,  whose  congressional  dis- 
trict is  served  solely  by  Transcontinental 
Ga.s  Pipeline  Corp.,  has  taken  an 
active  role  In  the  6  months  that  he  has 
been  In  Congiess  In  both  congressional 
and  noncongresslonal  proceedings  seek- 
ing to  Increase  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Mi-.  Hughes  and 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  James 
Plorio.  which  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions to  the  postponement  during  the 
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whiter  of  1973-74  In  bringing  six  atles 
Sei-vices  wells  back  Into  production  after 
a  questionable  series  of  delays  In  per- 
forming well-servicing  operations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Com- 
mercial Law,  Mr.  Hughes  has  called  for 
a  probe  into  the  July  4  gasoline  price 
hike  by  15  major  companies  and  yet  an- 
other disclosure  of  industrywide  over- 
charges during  the  1973  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. 

As  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  Select 
Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Siielf,  Congressman  Hughes  suggested 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Interior  De- 
|artment  leasing  policies  designed  to 
'ace  a  fair  market  value  on  the  sale  of 
pilblic  resources  offshore  while,  at  the 
s^e  time,  ameudinj^  bidding  practices 
ihich  have  contributed  to  a  concentra- 
ion  of  available  new  gas  supplies  in  the 
and.s  of  a  few  firm.«. 
In  proceedings  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  Congi'essman 
Hughes,  an  intei-venor,  is  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  great  dlspoiities 
between  producer  and  pipehne  estimates 
of  reserves  and,  from  that,  determine  at 
what  cast  trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  currently  maintained  in  nonproduc- 
Ing  status  can  be  brought  on  line  to 
lessen  the  curtailment  impact  on  end 
users  this  winter  and  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
testimony  of  my  coUeague,  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Hughes: 

TESTIMONT    op    the    H0N0E.\BLE    VU.LIAM    J. 

Hughes.  Msmbex  of  Congress,  Second 
CoNcaxssioNAi.  DisTMcr,  State  or  New 
Jekset,  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
commebce  subcommrmse  on  oversight 
AND  Investigations,  Mondav,  Jclv  14, 
1975 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  i.his  rtfsTiii- 
Ifuished  Committee: 

It's  time  we  be  candid. 

This  Congress  is  in  for  a  test  of  wills. 

Unless  we  make  some  hard  choices  be- 
tween now  and  this  winter,  there  will  be,  by 
fill  accounts,  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  much 
more  severe  than  last  year.  Projected  short- 
ages could  bring  economic  ruin  to  whole 
communities. 

Nowhere  will  this  shortage  be  more  hard- 
felt  than  In  the  Second  Congressional  Dls- 
rrict  of  New  Jersey.  Oeographlcally,  the  sec- 
ond district  comprises  nearly  a  third  of  the 
land  area  of  the  State.  It  has  the  second 
highest  concentration  of  senior  citizens  any- 
where in  the  country,  many  of  whom  live  on 
fixed  incomes  and  consequently  are  most 
vulnerable  to  inflationary  fluct\tations  In  es- 
.-ential  living  costs. 

In  three  coimtie.s — Atlantic.  Cumberland, 
and  Salem — there  are  a  dozen  industries  em- 
ploying more  than  twenty  one  thousand 
workers  In  glass,  textiles  and  other  proces- 
sing plants  which  must  have  umnterrupt- 
Ible  supply  of  natural  gas  to  stay  In  business. 

TR\NSC0 A    SOLF    SOURCE    OF    SCPPLY 

All  these  GUbtomers  in  South  Jersey — re.s- 
idential.  commercial  and  industrial — are  to- 
tally dependent  on  supplies  from  a  single 
interstate  pipeline. 

Ti-anscontlnental  Oas  Pipe  Line  Corpora- 
tion, which  lilstorlcally  has  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  natxiral  gas  used  in  New  Jersey, 
has  advised  Its  customers  that  it  will  be  xui- 
able  to  fulfill  45  percent  of  Its  contract  com- 
mitments this  winter.  In  South  Jersey,  due 
to  the  requirements  of  Industry,  this  traiis- 
lates  into  a  curtailment  projection  of  63 
percent. 

On  Wednosdrty  last,  TRANSCO'.s  Prf.-jdent, 
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W.  J.  Bowen,  of  Houston,  met  In  Newark 
with  WiUlam  A.  Oeimnel,  President  of  South 
Jersey  Gas,  and  three  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Conmilseioners.  to 
diHcuRs  these  shortages.' 

Following  that  meeting.  Mr.  Bowtrn  is 
qtioted  as  saving; 

"Produc»?rK  ure  selling  gas  in  their  own 
states  at  a  prio*  three  to  four  times  higher 
than  they  could  get  In  the  interstate  mar- 
ket." And.  the  President  of  a  firm  whose 
problemj  stem  from  the  failure  of  his  pro- 
ducei-s  to  fulfill  contract  commitments,  man- 
aged nonethiie.sfi  to  Kssess  respoiisiblllly  on 
you  know  wlio. 

•Wltn  no  hc-lp  from  Congress,  things  look 
pretty  grim  lor  this  winter  and  next,"  said 
Mr.  Bowcn.  Does  Mr.  Bowen  have  a  recom- 
mendatioa  U)  muke?  You  bet.  One  word.  De- 
regiUaiion.  Where  have  we  heard  that  l>efore? 
Prom  the  oil  and  gas  lobbyists  certainlv. 
From  President  Ford,  almost  daUy  i;ow.  Prom 
Cabinet  Secretiu-ies  who  undergo  a  meta- 
morphosis from  inflation  fighting  dragons  to 
church  mice  on  this  particular  issue.  But 
one  really  begins  to  wonder  when  the  dereg- 
ulation banner  is  unfurled  by  beads  of  plpe- 
Une  corporations  and  utility  companies 
whose  interests  should  lie  in  dellverhig 
natural  gas  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to 
the  conauming  public. 

Oh,  where  hava  they  strayed?  In  far  too 
many  instances.  Into  much  too  cozy  contact 
with  those  ill  the  producing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Jlr.  Chairman,  before  suggesting  choict-s  of 
action  short  of  deregulation  to  force  natural 
gas  into  the  pipeline  this  winter  and  for  many 
winters  to  come,  it  is  essential  that  we  first 
discuss  the  growing  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  and  market  manipula'xiou  in  tlie 
oil  and  gas  industry. 

Only  then  can  we  fully  appreciate ^w hat  a 
disaster  deregtilatlon  would  produce.  Not 
only  in  terms  of  astronomical  Increases  in 
consumer  costs  but  In  shifting  even  more  raw- 
economic  clout  to  a  handful  of  oil  companies 
whose  manner  and  method  of  doing  business 
at  home  and  abroad  have  produced  scandal 
upon  scandal. 

INDVSTP.T    CONCENTRATION 

Tiie  simtiltaneotis  fourth  of  July  Jump  in 
ga.sollne  prices  by  fourteen  major  oil  com- 
panies and  the  disclosure  of  yet  another 
industrj-wlde  overcharge  during  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  are  but  two  of  the  latest  examples 
of  the  lack  of  competition  In  the  Industry. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law,  I  have  called  on  Chairman  Peter  Rodlno 
to  open  hearings  in  the  immediate  future  into 
not  only  these  latest  outrages,  but  to  conduct 
a  sweeping  Uivestlgatlon  of  market  manip- 
ulation and  restraints  on  competition  exer- 
cised by  large  verUcaUy  integrated  oU  com- 
panies. 

This  probe,  like  this  subcommittee's  luves- 
t  igatiou  of  uonproduclng  reserves  and  re.servr 
estimates,  is  long  overdue.  It  Is  also  essential 
in  developing  the  evidence  and  legislation  we 
may  ultimately  need  to  solve  our  long-term 
energy  goals. 

Earlier  thi.<^  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  motion 
was  granted  to  intervene  in  an  ongoing  cas<; 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  which 
seeks  to  discover  why  some  eu  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  which  Is  known  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  interstate  market  is  not  being 
produced. 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  these  pro- 
ceedings Is  how  Transoo,  the  sole  supplier  of 
natural  gas  to  my  district,  has  happened  to 
become  both  the  leading  bolder  of  noupro- 
duclng,  proven  reserves — some  2.23  trillion 
cubic  feet — while  a  leader  among  pipelines  as 
weU  in  projected  ciu-tailmeuts  this  winter. 

Mr.  Bowen,  who  would  like  to  triple  ga.s 
costs  to  the  users  of  South  Jersey,  appeared 
on  my  motion  as  a  policy  witness  to  cite  whai 
steps  he  and  his  firm  hare  taken  to  drl\  e  the 
wolves  of  winter  from  our  door  this  ve.ir  and 
next. 
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After  a  few  ezcurslDiu  around  the  ina>-poIe, 
Mr.  Bowen  produced  a  letter.  Indeed,  it  w^3 
a  communication  of  concern  from  the  pipe- 
line to  Ita  producers  encouraging  accelerated 
production  to  meet  the  serious  shortfall  pro- 
jections through  1977.  I  would  have  been 
prateful  for  Juat  this  one  shred  of  evidence 
of  concern  bad  It  not  been  for  one  additional 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ink  'ah-s  s>tlH   wei. 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corpora- 
tion, our  economic  lifeline  to  ■he  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  had  waited  until  Mav  >A  1975.  to 
express  its  Interest  in  accelerated  production. 
One  letter,  one  official  coiuoi'ii  icau<Mi — well 
after  not  only  the  FPC  in<i>iiry  ah*  ui-.derway, 
but  the  investigation  oi  Hils  ..utjcr  ir.uiittee  ns 
well. 

"Arms-length"  negotiations  Uet.veeu  pro- 
ducers and  pipeline,  once  the  risle.  is  now  the 
exception.  Increrwilnply.  pipeliies  are  invest- 
ing large  sums  with  prc>dii'f  r.';  in  the  .^enrch 
for  gas  and  oil.  In  the  la-si  lew  yeiirs.  the 
major  interstate  pipHline.>i  hi<\e  obtained 
working  Interest  in  nearly  60  percent  of  fed- 
erally leased  offshore  oH  ai'fl  ga:  sales  through 
acquisition  expenditure.s  ol  wp'i  over  $1  bil- 
lion. Major  oil  companies,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  selling  and  driving  up  the  price  of  intra- 
state ga.s  through  wholly  ovnied  pipe!  ine  sub- 
sidiaries. 

When  pipelines  become  ;.>ri>diici'rs  Rxid 
producers  become  pipelines,  yo!-,  orh  bet  that 
prices  are  going  up  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
This  was  not  the  Intent  Cj  Consre'^s  in  pass- 
ing the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Transco,  like  many  ptppin^e*.  I.-  ^lakinu  its 
future  in  Joint  ventures  with  mal':r  oil  com- 
panies. Offshore  in  the  Federal  doraaiu.  this 
began  in  December  of  1972  wWen  the  firm 
Invested  more  than  «57  million  for  a  l<)  to  25 
percent  interest  in  propertle.':  'leld  with  Shell 
Oil.  This  yeai-,  Transro  paii.ed  n  quarter  lt\- 
tcrest  In  a  lea.se  with  Atlar;tii--liichfield 
which  cost  the  partners  $i.l«ii.trfH>  a  4  well  as 
a  4  percent  Interest  in  a  *4  DiU'inn  leH.se  with 
bhell  and  a  number  of  o'lit-r  juint  Inve.siors. 

Furthermore,  this  Sut^f-oir.n'.irtee  should 
know  that  Transco  has  beguu  to  advance 
millions  of  dollars  to  Texaro  .  o  ;hat  that  firm 
might  bid  on  hew  acrea>»p  '»•.  e>.i-hanse'  for 
the  right  of  the  pipeline  to  airqnire  any  gas 
that  is  discovered.  What  Is  wtouk  with  these 
arrangements  is  not  the  legitiinnie  and  obli- 
gatory pursuit  of  new  gas  sotirces  on  the  part 
of  the  pipeline,  btit  the  wedding  of  pipeline 
to  producefclnteresta.  Tlie  producers  want  de- 
regulation./These  Joint  venturer  and  com- 
munity of'  Interests  perhaps  hrlp  explain 
why  pipelines  like  Trau.«continentai  have  not 
raised  a  hue  and  cry  over  the  falltire  of  pro- 
dticers  to  accelerate  production  from  proven, 
known  reserves. 

THE  CrriES  SfTRVItK  .sHUi-;M3W.Ni 

This  Subcommittee  Investigated  thorough- 
ly the  Bhut-ln  of  six  Cities  Services  wells 
in  the  Winter  of  1973-74  which  subtracted 
two  billion  cubic  feet  of  naUiral  gas  from 
Transco's  pipeline  at  the  wor.=itij)06Sible  time. 

Correspondence  Introduced  at  these  Sub- 
committee hearings  show  thut  Cities  Services 
after  informing  Transco  in  early  1973  that  a 
wcH'k  over  was  necessary  at  the  rig,  was  ad- 
vised by  way  of  reply  that  it  really  didn't 
make  any  difference  to  the  pipeline  as  to 
whether  the  work  was  performed  in  the  sum- 
mer or  In  the  winter.  It  may  have  made  little 
difference  to  Transco,  whicii  is  gttaranteed  a 
rate  of  return  whether  one  billion  or  one  nail- 
lion  cubic  feet  travel  through  its  pipeline, 
btit  m  South  Jersey,  the  absence  of  gas  then 
as  now  means  an  absence  of  Jobs. 

This  kind  of  insensltivity  to  the  needs  of 
Its  In-users  underscores  the  necessity  of  re- 
quiring producers  and  plpellnea  to  sbara 
separate  quarters. 

NTW  GAS — IN  FEW  HANDS 

In  assisting  major  oil  companies  to  outbid 
smaller  arms  for  new  offshore  oil  leases,  pipe- 
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line?  such  as  Transco  are  unwlttincly  tv.sist- 
Ing  in  the  concentration  of  available  new  gas 
supplies  to  a  handful  of  fii-ms. 

I  should  like  to  refer  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  to  the  testimony  in  October  of 
1973  of  John  W.  Wilson,  then  chief.  Division 
Of  Ek;onomic  Studies,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittees 
ou  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  and  Administra- 
tive Pi-rtcilces  and  Procedures. 

Ihe  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  at 
work  In  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  Wilson 
testified,  and  is  not  likely  to  come  into  play 
coui^idering  the  ever  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  available  new  gas  supplies  by  the 
3:iants  of  the  industry. 
Eitiht  major  firms  control  70  percent  of 
he  available  kiTown  new  supplie.s  of  nattiral 
gas  ou.'-hore  and  offsliore  South  Ix>tiisiiina. 
four  of  which  hold  nearly  50  percent;  the 
eight  largest  firms  in  the  Texas  Oulf  Coast 
Cc»ntrol  90  percent  of  available  new  gas  not 
yet  under  contract  there,  the  four  largest 
|ust  under  80  percent. 

lu  the  combined  fields,  eight  majors  con- 
ta-ol  three-quarters  of  the  new  gas  finds 
With  the  concentration  ratio  around  50  por- 
0«?ni  for  the  four  major  firms. 

Offsaiort  in  each  of  these  areas  in  the 
federal  domain,  the  Interior  Department 
through  its  continuing  practice  of  accepting 
fi-ont-end  bonus  bids  for  new  leases,  is  con- 
t*ibtiti?ig  to  this  industry  concentration. 
Bight  majors  control  three  quarters  of  the 
market  not  yet  under  contract  off  Louisiana 
and  virtually  all  the  luicon-unitted  gas  sup- 
plies off  Texas. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  now  a  private  energy 
consultant,  advises  me  that  these  ratios  are 
being  enhanced  with  every  new  Interior  De- 
pan  ment  sale. 

AJ.TKRNArlVrS    TO    C^PITUlATlOK 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  Is  simply  not  as 
siinpllstic  as  the  Administration  would  have 
Us  believe.  Given  the  structure  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  deregulation  will  simply  triple 
the  costs  of  natural  ga-s  and  inhibit  this  Con- 
gress from  developing  a  long-term  energy 
strategy  in  the  best  interest  of  all  consumers. 

Let  us  .si>eak  now  of  alternatives  to  capit- 
ulation. 

There  are  short  and  long  term  steps  to 
take. 

1.  Intrastate  Regulation.  First  and  fore- 
most, we  must  bring  the  Intrastate  market 
under  regulation.  The  intrastate  price  bears 
no  relation  to  normal  supply  and  demand 
patterns  btit,  rather,  the  extortionary  four- 
fold oil  Increases  dictated  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  and  the  btu  nattiral  gas  equivalent. 
Begulatlng  the  intrastate  market  on  a  cost 
plus  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  Investment 
basis  is  a  reasonable  alternative  to  remov- 
ing all  controls  from  this  precious  public  re- 
source. Such  regulation  will  also  put  an  end 
to  the  everyday  practice  in  the  Indttstry  of 
the  major  oil  companies  of  making  paper 
transactions  through  their  vertically  inte- 
grated market  and  then  running  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  seeking  an  Increase 
based  ou  "unrealistic"  Interstate  pricing.  To 
suggest  this  to  an  agency  whose  chairman 
and  commission  members  publicly  advocate 
deregulation  might  seem  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  start,  however,  I  will  attempt  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  that  in  ray  third  recom- 
mendation. 

2.  Allocation.  Once  under  regtilation,  in- 
trastate natural  gas  must  be  allocated  fairly 
throughout  the  country  through  a  system 
that  wotild  share  interconnecting  pipelines. 

3.  FPC  appointments.  Three  vacancies  cur- 
rently exist  at  the  FPC,  Including  that  of  the 
Chairman  who  Is  continuing  to  serve  until 
a  replacement  Is  appointed.  We  therefore 
have  the  unexpected  pleasurable  opportunity 
to  select  men  and  women  who  will  not  bring 
the  industi-y  bias  that  too  many  commis- 
sions have  brought  to  tervlce  there  in  recent 
years.  We  need  tough,  public  advocates  on 
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the  commission  who  neither  arrive  nor  de- 
part with  indttstry  ties. 

4.  Conservation.  Industry  in  all  states, 
where  feasible,  must  be  required  to  cease 
using  natural  gas  as  boiler  fuel  and  switch 
to  alternative  sources  such  as  oil  and  coal. 
'I'his  most  definitely  also  Includes  producer 
states. 

6.  Lea.se  revocation.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  it.s  entire  20  year  history  of  leas- 
ii'g  federal  lands  offshore  has  yet  to  cancel 
a  cancel  lease  for  the  failure  of  an  oil  com- 
pany to  develop  the  tract  during  the  five 
year  contract  period.  We  have  reached  the 
point  now  where  777  or  52  percent  of  the 
1.497  lepye.s  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  in  non- 
producing  status.  The  number  of  producible 
.shut-in  lea.scs  ui  primary  terms  is  104;  the 
ntimber  in  extended  terra  74.  This  latter 
figure  includes  11  oil  leases;  58  gas  leases; 
and  five  oil  and  gns  lea.ses  which  the  industry 
Itself  classifies  as  producible,  l^e  time  has 
come  for  a  vigorous,  onsight  spot  check  of 
the  reH.sons  given  by  the  operating  company 
for  failure  to  develop  these  leases  and,  where 
appropriate,  an  order  of  cancellation  for 
resale.  The  Fi'C  proceedings  which  get  un- 
derway again  this  week  into  the  status  of 
nonproduclng  reserves  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  as  incredible  as  it  is  fascinating.  Whole 
gas  fields  myst«rlo\i,sly  disappear.  Billions  of 
cubic  feel  of  natural  gas  show  tip  on  pipe- 
li'ie  ledgers  only  to  vanish  again  from  pro- 
ducer estimates.  Reasons  glveu  for  non- 
production  range  from  the  all-encompassing 
"not  economical  to  produce"  (at  what  price, 
one  uoiiders)  to  uiy  favorite  explanation: 
"ttiol  in  well." 

6.  I'tllity  pi;n-hases.  In  the  event  that  in- 
tra.state  prices  are  not  regulated  in  time  for 
this  winter,  then  the  proposed  FPC  rule 
permitting  uiility  companies  to  piu-chase 
lutiusLHte  f-as  at  prevailing  rates  should  be 
permitted  ou  a  temporary  basis.  This  form 
of  defacto  deregulation  is  personally  dls- 
tn.steful  but  is  certainly  a  l>elter  choice  than 
no  gas  at  all. 

For  the  long  term : 

1.  Oversight.  Congressional  Conunittees 
and  regulatory  agencies  ratist  keep  the  pres- 
sxire  and  spotlight  on  the  practices  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  Last  winter,  a  public  out- 
cry over  producer  ctirtailments  to  Transco 
resulted  in  an  oversight  investigation  of 
Transco's  producers  and  the  ultimate  "dis- 
covery" of  an  extra  3  billion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas.  A  study  of  the  extent  of  concen- 
tration in  the  oil  and  gas  indtjstry  and  its 
effect  on  competition  is  long  overdue.  There 
is  much  sentiment  In  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  for 
such  a  probe. 

2.  OCS  policies.  Although  revision  of  off- 
shore oil  and  leasing  policies  must  be  under- 
taken to  break  the  dominant  hold  a  handful 
of  oil  companies  have  on  new  gas  and  oil 
supplies.  This  has  developed,  in  large  meas- 
ure, due  to  the  cash  bonus  bid  leasing  poli- 
cies of  the  Interior  Department  which  has 
effectively  excluded  smaller  Independent  (h>- 
erators  from  obtaining  leases  or  being  rele- 
gated to  the  status  of  holding  a  nonoperat- 
Ing  share  In  a  lease.  As  a  member  of  the  ad 
hoc  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  I  Intend  to  play  an  active  role 
in  suggesting  legislative  changes  hi  past  OCS 
leasing  policies. 

3.  FPC  study.  An  in  depth  sttidy  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  regulatory  prac- 
tices to  make  it  more  responsive  to  today's 
needs  is  certainly  in  order.  Since  1969  the 
FPC  has  attempted  to  deregulate  natural 
gas  prices  administratively  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  no  one.  In  the  process,  the  agency 
has  totally  frustrated  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  Kattiral  Gas  Act. 

4.  Altwnatlve  sotircee.  Finally,  and  moe.t 
Importantly,  we  must  conserve  "in  the  shMt 
term  and  move  away  In  the  long  term  from 
dependence  ou  natural  gas  and  oil  to  meet 
our  luture  energy  needs.  ScAm  energy,  coal 
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gasification,  geothermal  energy,  nuclear  en- 
ergy and  even  the  more  exotic  forms  such  as 
ocean  thermal  and  tidal  action  can  provide 
the  inexhaustible  energy  supplies  we  will 
need  Ui  the  future. 

IN     SUMMARY 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  is 
not  merely  to  deregulate  or  not  to  deregulate. 
This,  I  trust.  Is  a  particularly  hopeful  note 
to  we  consumers,  which  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress estimates  will  foot  the  $5.4  billion  first 
year  and  tiltlmate  $18  billion  annual  bUl 
that  would  follow  deregulation  of  natural 
gas. 

What  that  would  do  to  unemployment,  our 
balance  of  paj-ments  deficit,  our  ongoing 
fight  against  inflation,  and  the  economic  re- 
covery of  this  nation,  I  shudder  to  contem- 
plate. 


A  LETTER  ON  U.S.  POWS  AND  MIA'S 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatives 
Is  painfully  aware  that  we  have  as  yet 
been  unsuccessful  In  accounting  for  all 
of  our  POWs  and  MIA's.  Each  one  of  us, 
too,  knows  from  personal  experience  that 
friends  and  relatives  of  our  constituents 
remain  in  a  state  of  anxious  suffermg  in 
hopes  that  otu-  Government  will  proceed 
to  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
finally  determine  the  status  of  each  of 
these  men. 

We  have  all  received  poignant  letters, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  one  of  these  lettei'i,  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  respectfully  Insert  the  letter 
I  received  from  Mrs.  Maria  Shirts,  presi- 
dent of  the  southwest  Washington  MIA/ 
POW  Organization  of  Vancouver,  Wash., 
In  the  CoNCREssroNAL  RtconD  at  this 
point: 

JtTNE  14,  1975. 

Congressman  McCormack:  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  this  morn- 
ing. We  realize  that  your  schedule  Is  a  busy 
one  and  that  there  are  literally  scores  of 
groups  who  want  to  talk  to  you  throughout 
your  dlstilct. 

We  wUl  try  to  be  brief  and  objective  even 
though  this  subject  Is  a  highly  emotional 
one— since  It  Is  literally  a  life  or  death 
Issue. 

Before  a  year  or  so  ago  most  of  us  didn't 
know  each  other.  We  are  here  today,  as  a 
uiUt,  because  we  are  aU  vitally  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  hundreds  of  American 
men  (both  military  personnel  and  clvUlans) 
who  are  missing  and  unaccounted  for  in 
Indochina.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  majority  of  these  men  are  alive  and 
being  held  prisoner  in  a  hostUe  country— or 
countries. 

These  men  are  not  anarchists,  expatrlots 
or  subversives  who  have  no  love  for  their 
homeland.  They  are  American  husbands, 
fathers,  brothers,  uncles  .  .  .  and  sons.  They 
are  family  men  who  served  well  and  ably  in 
a  conflict  wrought  with  confusion,  contradlc- 
tlon.  and  unpopularity.  Men  who  are  this 
day.  right  now.  in  captivity  half-way  around 
the  world  because  they  honored  their  com- 
mitment to  the  government  that  sent  them 
half-way  around  the  world. 

We,  who  were  strangers  and  now  are  friends 
because  of  otu:  mutual  dedication,  are  here 
to  ask  some  qustlons  of  ovu:  government.  A 
government  which  seems  to  be  doing  next  to 
nothing  to  sectire  the  release  of  these  1300 
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American  citizens  who  are  in  prison,  not  for 
any  crime,  but  because  they  did  the  duty 
the  American  government  assigned  to  them. 
When  the  Peace  Accord  was  signed  Ln  Paris 
on  January  31,  1973  it  contained  a  clause 
which  read,  'The  parties  shall  help  each 
other  to  get  information  about  those  mili- 
tary personnel  and  foreign  clvlliaus  of  the 
parties  missing  In  action,  to  determine  the 
location  and  take  care  of  the  graves  of  the 
dead  so  as  to  facilitate  the  exhumation  and 
repatriation  of  the  remains,  and  to  take 
any  such  otJier  meastu'es  as  may  be  required 
to  get  Information  about  those  still  consid- 
ered missing  In  action." 

The  Communist  countries  have  not  begun 
to  live  up  to  the  agreement  they  signed. 
They  have.  In  fact,  attacked  and  killed  many 
of  the  groups  who  were  sesurching  for  traces 
of  our  missing  men.  The  assatUts  on  these 
peaceful — ^and  legal — searches  became  so  In- 
tense that  oiu-  government  was  forced  to 
call  them  off — or  lose  still  more  American 
lives. 

The  government  based  in  Hanoi  said  it 
would  give  us  an  accounting  of  our  men 
when  the  American  military  presence  was 
taken  from  South  Viet  Nam — and  did  not. 
The  government  based  In  Hanoi  said  it 
would  give  us  an  accoiuitlng  when  the  Thleu 
regime  was  no  longer  In  power  in  the  South — 
and  has  not. 

Congressman  McCormack,  we  ha^■e  been 
treated  with  contempt,  lied  to  and  put  off 
by  these  Coinmunist  countries  who  won't 
even  live  up  to  their  own  treaties  and  we're 
sick  of  It!  We  are  disgusted  tvith  that  "hu- 
manitarian" government  who  won't  even 
let  Us  representatives  speak  to  the  Ameri- 
can wives,  sisters,  and  mothers  who  have 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  to  attempt  to 
communicate  and  to  try  to  find  out  what 
has  happened  to  their  men. 

Our  own  government  has  told  us  to  be 
patient,  be  patient,  ...  be  patient  until 
sometimes  we  feel  like  all  we  get  is  a  record- 
ing when  we  contact  Washington.  The  United 
States  government,  who  holds  the  lives  and 
fate  of  these  men  in  its  grasp  appears  to  be 
unwilling  to  demand  an  immediate  account- 
ing— in  spite  of  the  fact  it  has  every  legal 
right  to  do  Jtist  that. 

Vk'hy  Is  It  that  bills  that  are  introduced 
to  Congress  that  would  help  find  our  men 
have  such  a  rough  go  of  it?  Everybody  seems 
to  agree  upon  the  value  of  such  legislation, 
but  after  2'/i  years  nothing  has  been  done! 
Why  there  Is  so  much  Congre&sloual  apathy 
we  don't  know.  Hopefully  you  will  be  able 
to  explain  it  to  us. 

Now  we  tmderstand.  the  North  Viets  are 
demanding  we  rebuild  their  war  torn  coim- 
try— and  then  they  will  be  good  enough 
to  live  np  to  the  documents  they  signed 
2'/i  years  ago  and  reveal  the  fate  of  the 
hundreds  of  American  men  who  have  dis- 
appeared. 

This  Is  not  acceptable  to  tis  atid  we  are 
fed  up  with  otir  men  being  used  as  pawns 
in  their  political  games!  There  are  over  50 
men  from  the  State  of  Washington  who  are 
either  Missing  in  Action  or  Prisoners  of 
War — officially.  We  look  at  Hanoi's  record  of 
broken  promises  and  say,  "send  our  men 
home  first  and  then  we  will  talk  about 
reconstruction." 

One  of  those  men  Is  from  our  home  town 
of  Vancouver.  His  name  is  Commander  Harley 
Hall.  He  is  (not  was)  a  Navy  pilot  and  once 
flew  lead  with  the  spectactilar  Blue  Angels 
exhibition  team.  His  parents  are  here  today. 
He  was  shot  down  10  hours  before  the  Cease 
Fire  was  signed.  He  was  seen  alive  and  mov- 
ing out  on  the  groimd.  Just  what  happened 
to  this  downed  and  very  much  alive  Jet  pilot 
Is  a  mystery.  We  want  it  solved — and  we 
hope  you  wiU  use  your  Influence  to  help  us. 
Harley  Hall  giaduated  from  Evergreen  High 
school  In  1955.  This  year  his  classmates  are 
celebrating  their  20th  year  class  reunlci — 
without  him. 
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But  I  can  think  of  a  reunion  he  would 
be  even  happier  to  attend.  The  reunion  I 
speak  of  will  be  the  one  with  his  beautiful 
wife,  small  daughter  .  .  .  and  the  son  he 
has  never  seen.  The  reunion  wiU»  his  parento 
whose  strength  and  optimism  is  an  inspiru- 
tion  to  us  all.  And  tiie  reunion  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  with  us.  We're  going 
to  have  the  biggest  "Welcome  Konie  Harley' 
party  tiiis  town  has  ever  seen — and  we  smely 
hope  you'll  be  able  to  attend. 

We  know  of  people  who  can  verify  tliat 
tlieie  are  American  men  being  held  captive 
in  liidochina.  We  want  them  home  where 
they  belong.  We  want  your  help.  We  need 
your  help.  We  also  want  you  to  know  that 
we  will  leave  no  stone  luiturned,  no  po^.i- 
bliity  unexplored,  and  that  no  sacrifice  is  too 
great  to  bring  them  home.  V/e,  and  thousands 
of  concerned,  determined  people  just  like 
us  will  never  abandon  our  loved  ones.  Oiu' 
resolve  Is  absolute  and  wUl  not  be  shaken 
by  red  tape,  bineaucratlc  apathy,  political 
gamesmanship  or  any  other  obstacle.  We  have 
faith  that  we  will  succeed  and  can  only 
pray  that  our  captive  men  will  be  able  to  bear 
the  hardships  hifllcted  upon  them  tmtU  tiie 
happy  day  comes  when  they  are  leuiUted 
with  their  families.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Marla  a.  Shirts, 
President,  Southtoest  Washington 

MIA.  POW  Organiiui:on. 


THE  NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  INDl'S- 
TRIAL  GROV/TH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCKMIDT 

r)F   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlViTS 

Thursday^  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  HAMMERSCKMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  pleasuie  to  have  recently 
been  Invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Arkansas  Basin  Association,  at  which 
a  number  of  timely  and  well-received 
addresses  were  made.  The  principal  pur- 
pose for  the  creation  of  the  Commis-sioii 
is  to  "foster,  develop  and  protect  the 
growth  of  navigation  in  the  five  major 
rivers  of  Aikansas." 

But,  those  associated  with  and  inter- 
ested In  the  work  of  the  Commission  are 
also  highly  civic-minded  and  are  active 
contributions  to  the  community  and  to 
the  Nation.  Tlielr  Interests  actually  ex- 
tend into  areas  and  problems  affecting 
the  entire  spectrum  of  American  life. 

Mr.  Bill  Kennedy,  who  heads  the 
Arkansas  Basin  Commission,  made  an 
excellent  address  at  the  recent  meetinp. 
which  Is  highly  relevant  at  this  time  in 
our  Nation's  history,  as  we  attempt  to 
grapple  with  such  problems  as  energy-,  in- 
flation, and  others. 

I,  therefore,  hasten  to  commend  Mr. 
Kennedy's  remarks  to  the  attention  oi 
my  congressional  colleagues,  for  they 
offer  great  Insight  into  these  issues.  Not 
only  as  a  banker,  but  as  one  who  holds 
a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation,  Mr.  Kemiedy 
should  be  recognized  for  his  clear  and 
cogent  statements  on  the  vital  role  that 
Industrial  growth  and  development  play 
In  contributing  to  our  national  well- 
being. 

The  text  of  Mi'.  Kennedy  s  comments 
appears  below: 
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Abkansas  Basin  Association  Tair  on 

imoubtriai.  devrlopment 
Good   morning,  IwUes  and   gentlemen.   I 
consider  It  a  real  privilege  to  ^pear  on  the 
program  this  morning  particularly  in  sxich 
.  dt!iclngtiished  company. 

Let  me  visit  with  you  first  of  all  about 
fhe  Arkansas  Waterways  Commis.sion.  In  the 
simplest  of  terms,  this  Commission  was 
created  about  eight  to  ten  years  ago  with 
one  principal  puipose  la  mind.  Tliat  purpose 
as  you  may  know  is  to  foster,  develop  and 
protect  the  growth  of  navigation  on  the  five 
major  rivers  of  our  state — the  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  White.  Ouachita  and  Red.  The 
Commission  has  no  regulatory  powers  nor 
does  it  desire  any.  It  does  have  seven  of  the 
most  dedicated  river  developnieiit  men  you 
could  find  anywhere  to  oversee  the  activities 
taking  place  on  our  navigable  waters.  All  of  us 
on  the  Commission  at  present  are  long  time 
supporters  of  river  development — believing 
that  with  the  development  of  a  stream  comes 
a  flow  of  good  things,  all  of  which  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  people  protection  against 
floods,  power  development,  potable  water, 
and  last  but  certainly  not  least — navigation. 
It  Is  the  latter  which  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  Industrial  development.  Arkansas, 
at  least  Arkansans  of  my  vintage,  don't  need 
to  be  told  about  the  need  for  industrial 
growth.  We  have  always  been  a  have  not 
state  economically  primarily  because  we  were 
an  agricultural  state  which  traditionally  has 
not  processed  Its  raw  materials  at  home  and 
thus  realized  the  full  benefit  of  them. 

Starting — a  long  time  ago  for  that  mat- 
ter— but  more  recently  after  World  War  II, 
the  state's  leadership  recognized  the  need 
for  Industrial  growth  in  order  to  attempt  to 
bring  oiu:  standard  of  living  up  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  that  of  cvber  aiates  iu 
the  nation. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Ctrtain  men  of 
vision — great  vision — reali;ed  the  need  to 
harness  and  control  tlie  Arkan.sas  River 
which  over  the  years  had  done  Immeasur- 
able damage  to  our  land  aad  oiu'  people  and 
instead  to  put  It  to  work  to  help  instead  of 
to  hinder. 

Thus,  In  a  few  words,  was  begun,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Corps  o£  Engineers,  the 
multiple  purpose  plan  to  develop  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  As  tn  each  such  project  cost  figures 
were  reached  and  using  the  formula  then  in 
existence  a  determination  was  made  as  to  Its 
ability  to  pay  the  pe<^le  in  the  XT.  S.  a  fair 
return  on  the  $1,200,000,000  to  be  Invested. 
Studies  made  showed  that  the  project 
would  pay  for  itself  over  a  100  year  period 
with  navigation  carrying  in  excess  of  60%  of 
the  cost.  Thus  there  wag  a  practical  mar- 
riage between  those  river  derelopers  who  are 
pushing  for  the  completion  of  this  dream 
of  a  prosperous,  happy,  thriving  river  valley, 
and  those  people  who  foresaw  the  need  for 
industrial  development  to  build  tJ>e  state's 
economy. 

The  restilts  to  date,  that  is.  from  1969  to 
the  present,  have  been  littie  short  of  spec- 
tacular. Public  ports  aie  in  existence  in 
Arkansas  at  Pine  Bluff,  Little  Rock,  Dar- 
danelle  and  at  Fort  Smith.  In  addition,  there 
are  a  number  of  private  temiinaio  I'or  iite  by 
indivldtial  firms. 

Since  1969,  investments  in  nea'  and  ex- 
panded Industries  in  tlie  .\rkan.sas  River 
Valley  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  ori- 
ented to  water  transportation  amount  to 
about  1.6  billion  dollars.  Some  10-12  thou- 
sand new  Jobs  have  been  created.  I  might 
add  that  this  does  not  include  investments 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  new  bank 
buildings,  housing  projects  along  the  river 
and  other  such  investments  which  no  doubt 
were  Influenced  by  the  economic  growth 
potential  brought  about  by  the  River  Pro- 
ji-mn.  All  of  you  know  the  economic  bene- 
t.r,s  of  a  manufacturing;  Job— that  is  that  for 
lOo  uc-x  indu.strial  JoIm  created  6S  new  nou- 
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industrial  Jobs  would  be  created.  New  doc- 
tors— lawyers — ^merchants,  etc. — more  tax 
money  to  help  with  new  streets  and  so  on. 
In  this  context  its  interesting  to  note  that 
from  1970-1974  bank  deposits  in  the  counties 
along  the  river  in  Arkansas  increased  from 
*  1,180,000,000  to  92,083,000,000  or  175 <:c.  Other 
things  were  involved  of  course — inflation  for 
sure — but  you  can  bet  river  development 
had  a  tremendous  Impact  in  bringing  on  this 
growth.  In  Pine  Bluff  alone,  there  are  over 
-sLxteen  Industries  operating  in  our  port  area 
employing  500  persons  with  an  ainiual  pay- 
roll of  over  94  million.  Tonnage  moved 
through  the  Pine  Bluff  port  totaled  300,000 
ions  in  1970.  Tonnage  moved  incierised  lo 
8H6.000  tons  by  the  end  of  1974. 

Now  let's  move  on  to  the  future.  Where 
ai-e  we  going  from  here  in  the  development 
uf  industry  in  the  Arkansas  River  Valley. 
Well  first  of  all.  I'm  an  optimist.  I  think 
\"e're  going  to  continue  to  grow  as  our  coun- 
try grt>ws  and  as  the  industry  in  our  country 
looks  for  ways  and  means  of  expaudiiig  to 
enpply  the  needs  of  their  customers. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  I'm  con- 
cerned about— that  we  have  to  watch  care- 
fully— and  take  the  action  needed  If  our 
growth  is  to  continue. 

Before  I  get  into  that,  though,^  let  me  say 
son\ething  that  I  think  is  deeply  Important. 
Thai  is  I'm  not — we're  not — interested  in 
jirowth  simply  lor  growth's  sake.  We — you — 
me— all  of  us  are  interested  in  growth  be- 
rau;ie  from  it  comes  Jobs  for  people — taxes 
With  which  to  build  schools,  streets,  etc., 
donations  for  churches.  United  Fund  and 
other  community  requirements.  In  short,  eco-y 
nomlc  growth  leeds  all  the  other  things  we 
are  able  to  do  in  this  country.  It  provides 
profit  for  further  development — it  pays  the 
trixes  to  run  the  government — to  support 
the  poor  and  indigent— to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

Leis  talk  alx>ut  these  problems.  Foremost 
at  The  moment  is  the  state  of  our  economy 
With  all  the  normal  peculiarities  inherent 
In  such  a  problem  plus  those  brought  about 
by  the  fuel  crisis  and  what  it  wUl  do  to  us. 
As  of  the  moment,  the  experts  tell  us  that 
the  economy  under  the  stimulus  of  normal 
supply  and  demand  and  of  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  beginning  to 
work  Its  way  slowly  back  to  normal.  Per- 
hap.-:— Just  perhaps— what  it  needs  right  now 
Is  a  darn  good  letting  alone.  Our  congres- 
sion.-!!  people  need  all  the  advice  they  can 
get  on  this  subject  and  particularly,  I  think, 
need  to  hear  from  the  business  community. 
Al.so  of  Importance  to  the  future  indus- 
trial development  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
Its  valley  Is  the  retainage  of  land  for  in- 
dustrial use.  Several  studies  have  been 
made  of  sites  along  the  river  from  Its  mouth 
to  Fort  Smith— sites  to  be  used  by  heavy 
Industry — that  is  industry  which  requires 
natural  ga«  or  coal— water  transportation, 
lail  transportation,  electricity,  and  people. 
As  you  would  surmise,  these  sites  are  rela- 
lively  few  and  the  communities  along  the 
river  should  educate  themselve.s  to  the 
location  of  these  site.';  and  ascertain  what 
steps  if  any  cru  be  taken  to  protect  their 
use  for  this  purpose  in  the  future.  Those 
commtuilUeH  noi  having  developed  ports 
>41ioiild  look  into  the  possibility  of  buildhig 
a  port  to  servire  the  numerous  smaller  In- 
du.«try  In  and  adjacent  to  the  valley.  Lum- 
ber, fertilizer,  grain,  steel,  coal,  and  many, 
many  other  products  will  one  day  be  moving 
ill  and  out  of  Arkansas  ports  if  they  are  not 
already  doing  so. 

Let's  move  on,  however,  to  our  other  areas 
of  concern  because  I  believe  they  are  crucial 
to  continue  economic  growth  in  the  valley. 
I  would  like  to  refer  at  this  point  to  two 
laws  either  already  on  the  books  or  which 
are  Ijeing  requested  by  the  Administration 
which  I  think  could  do  Irreparable  damage 
to  the  future  lndu.=;trial  growth  on  this 
strep  m. 
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As  you  Snow,  this  Administration,  as  have 
Administrations  before  it.  Is  advocating  a 
fuel  tax  for  vehicles  traveling  on  the  water- 
ways. Only  recently  have  we  seen  an  at- 
tempt to  place  a  ton  mile  tax  on  river 
traffic  which  would  have  been  totally  pro- 
hibitive. Paul  Adams,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Arkansas  Waterways  Commission,  fig. 
ured  that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  an^8 
barge  tow  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
Pine  Bluff  by  over  $31,000.  Anyone  can  see 
that  that  just  won't  work.  I  understand  now 
that  that  idea  has  beexi  shelved  for  the 
present  and  the  new  idea  is  to  place  a  4  cent 
per  gallon  user  tax  on  fuel  used.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  this  would  do  to  costs — ^I'm 
sure  there  are  people  here  who  can  tell  us. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  any  hicrease  in  the 
cost  of  barge  transportation  on  a  newly 
developing  river  is  bad.  We  need  all  the  time 
we  can  get  under  the  most  favorable  of  cir- 
cumstances to  develop  this  stream  economl- 
caUy  and  in  so  doing  build  the  tax  base 
which  will  make  the  government's  hivest- 
ment  worth  while.  Historically,  transporta- 
tion cost  is  roughly  20%  of  the  cost  of  a 
product  and  anything  you  do  to  run  this  cost 
up  or  to  hold  It  down  wUl  materially  affect 
the  size  of  the  market  being  served.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  necessary  that  we  ask 
our  congressional  delegation  to  resist  this* 
type  of  charge  to  the  maximum. 

The  other  legal  area  which  concerns  me 
has  to  do  with  the  very  touchy  matter  of 
environmental  controls.  To  begin  with,  let 
me  say  that  I  know  of  no  one  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  idea  of  protecting  our  en- 
vironment for  posterity.  The  disagreement 
comes  when  we  begin  to  talk  about  the 
degree  of  environmental  control  and  its 
Impact  on  matters  of  economic  importance. 
Let  me  mention  briefly  an  area  of  direct 
concern.  In  1899  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  was  passed.  Section  10  of  that  law  re- 
quires that  a  permit  be  obtained  for  any 
work  iu  or  over  the  navigable  waters  witli 
such  work  Including  structures  such  a.s 
docks,  ramps,  mooring  and  utility  crossings 
as  well  as  dredging. 

In  recent  jears  numerous  laws  relating  to 
wild  Ihe  and  environment  have  been  en- 
acted. All  of  them  have  or  can  have  an 
impact  ou  growth  on  the  river.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  a  public  notice  issued  by 
the  Tulsa  District  Corp  of  Engineers  on 
14  May.  1976.  relative  to  mahitenance  dredg- 
ing planned  by  that  organization.  In  this 
Public  Notice  Is  the  following  statement  and 
I  quote  "This  proposed  dredging  will  be  re- 
viewed under  the  following  laws:"  (See  at- 
tached ) 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  done  elsewhere,  but 
when  the  Little  Rock  District  Corps  of  En- 
gineers receives  an  application  form  permit 
on  the  river  be  it  for  a  9100,000,000  chemi- 
cal plant  or  for  a  duck  blind,  it  Issues  a  Pub- 
lic Notice  requesting  comments  which  is 
mailed  to  over  360  different  orgalzations  and 
agencies.  I'd  stake  my  life  that  in  that  many 
different  groups  .somebody's  always  going  to 
have  a  reason  to  protest. 

Where  industry  is  concerned,  this  is  a  most 
serious  question  because,  it  teems  to  me,  we 
have  given  these  peoplS  what  almost 
amounts  to  veto  power  over  any  project. 
Ihis  comes  about  in  the  following  maimer. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  planning  and  organization 
to  build  a  plant.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  too. 
Mitylje  even  more  important  it  takes  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  o\vners  of  a  business  to 
put  their  liard  earned  money  in  a  new  proj- 
ect which,  we  must  remember,  may  or  may 
not  work.  And  then  too  the  timing  must  be 
right — our  economy  as  we  all  know — better 
right  now  than  ever — Is  subject  to  ups  and 
downs  and  plan  expansions  are  based  on  an 
up  economy. 

When  your  plans  are  delayed  by  protests, 
by  hearings,  and  frequently  by  court  action, 
tl)e  economy  has  time  to  change^osts  go 
up,  as  witness  the  Alaskan  Pipeline — and 
all  tiio  fr^qiieiitly  the  oour.age  and  the  wiU 
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to  move  ahead  Is  gone.  The  result  needless 
to  say  can  be  a  real  slow  down  In  the  poten- 
tial for  growth. 

The  environmental  laws  and  the  regula- 
tions which  flow  from  them  are  on  the  books 
today  because  our  people  wanted  them  put 
there.  There  is  a  very  real  concern  in  our 
society  about  the  long  term  potential  for 
pollution  in  our  air,  our  land,  and  our  water. 
I  share  that  concern  as  all  of  you  do. 

However,  It  la  my  strong,  strong  feeling 
that  this  concern  must  be  tempered  with  the 
realization  that  our  life  must  still  go  on 
and  that  while  environmental  laws  are  good 
and  necessary  they  should  not  be  abused  and 
thus  used  to  satisfy  the  personal  Interests, 
altrustlc  or  otherwise,  of  the  people  support- 
ing them. 

Negative  action  has  never  built  this  coun- 
try. It  is  the  planners,  dreamers  and  build- 
ers who  have  made  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  therefore  our  society  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Let's  not  shackle 
the  builders  with  so  many  restraints  that 
the  will  to  push  ahead  is  taken  from  them. 

We  here  in  Arkansas  with  a  per  capita 
income  75%  of  the  nation's  average,  with 
10%  unemployment,  and  with  over  $100,000,- 
000  in  Food  Stamps  being  distributed  annu- 
ally simply  haven't  reached  the  stage  in  our 
economic  life  where  we  can  afford  to  turn 
away  the  creators  of  industrial  wealth. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  those  of 
us  here  who  have  been  and  arethe  develop- 
ers of  this  mighty  stream  and  the  land 
through  which  it  moves  must  speak  out  to 
reattain  the  balance  In  our  society  which 
will  assure  those  who  wish  to  bring  industry 
to  us  that  they  can  do  so  with  relative  free- 
dom. Thank  you. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION'S  HOSPITALS  OF 
PEAR 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  the 
United  States  engages  In  a  detente  policy 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  complete  with 
joint  spac^ventures  and  increased  trade, 
It  Is  essential  that  we  not  forget  the  real 
nature  of  the  goverament  of  that 
country. 

The  Soviet  Union,  much  like  Nazi  Ger- 
many, uses  medicine  as  a  weapon  against 
those  within  its  society  who  dare  to  think 
for  themselves  and  express  dissident 
views. 

Many  in  the  West,  in  the  name  of 
"peaceful  coexistence,"  would  like  to  for- 
get the  reality  of  Soviet  society.  Part  of 
that  reaKty  was  discussed  in  the  appeal 
of  Vassily  I.  Chernishov  which  was 
smuggled  out  of  confinement. 

Discussing  the  manner  in  which  politi- 
cal dissidents  are  incarcerated  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals,  Chernishov  stated 
that: 

I  myself  have  seen  protesting  political  pris- 
oners in  mental  hospitals  who  refuse  to  take 
food  or  "medicine"  tied  up,  given  injections 
of  sulfur,  after  which  a  person  Is  motionless 
and  I  have  seen  them  forcibly  fed  and  given 
"treatment."  A  certain  V.  Borlsov  has  been 
protesting  for  two  years;  he  is  "treated"  with 
aminazlne,  as  a  result  of  which  a  person  loses 
his  individuality,  his  mmd  is  dulled,  his  emo- 
tions destroyed,  his  memory  lost.  But  the 
most  terrible  thing  Ls  that  ...  all  the  subtle 
distinctiveness  of  a  person  Is  wiped  away. 
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It  is  death  for  creativeness.  Those  who  take 
aminazlne  cannot  even  read  after  taking  it. 

Mr.  Chernishov  concluded  his  appeal 
by  declaring  that. 

Although  I  am  afraid  of  death,  let  them 
shoot  me  rather  than  this.  How  loathsome, 
how  sickening  is  the  very  thought  that  they 
will  defile  and  crush  my  soul. 

Discussing  the  Soviet  abuse  of  psychia- 
try, Valerie  Kaye,  writing  in  the  London 
Times,  points  out  that: 

In  most  countries  of  the  world  doctors  put 
the  interests  of  their  patients  above  the  state, 
preserve  confldentjality  and  generally  work 
independently  of  govtrnment  bodies.  How- 
ever, since  all  institutions  are  subservient  to 
tlie  totalitarian  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
medicine,  especially  psychiatric  medicine, 
has  become  more  and  more  available  as  a 
political  weapon.  The  psychiatric  record  of 
a  person  can  be  examined  at  will  by  govern- 
ment officials  and  various  institutions  and 
can  prevent  someone  successfully  applying 
for  a  new  Job,  a  holiday  abroad  and  so  on. 
It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  mental 
hospital  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  feared  for 
the  power  it  wields,  persecuting  Individuals 
who  are  obviously  sane  but  a  nuisance  to 
the  state. 

It  is  essential  that  Americans  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  leaders.  Wishful  thinking, 
whether  called  "peaceful  coexistence"  or 
"detente"  or  by  some  other  name,  will 
not  alter  the  harsh  reaUty. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "The  Soviet  Union's  Hospitals  of 
Fear,"  by  Valerie  Kaye,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  London  Times  of  Jime  27,  1975,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  Soviet  Union's  Hospitals  of  Fear 
(By  Valerie  Kaye) 

In  most  countries  of  the  world  doctors  put 
the  interests  of  their  patients  above  the  state, 
presen'e  confidentiality  and  generally  work 
independently  of  government  bodies.  How- 
ever, since  all  Institutions  are  subservient  to 
the  totalitarian  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
medicine,  especially  psychiatric  medicine,  has 
become  more  and  more  available  as  a  political 
weapon.  The  psychiatric  record  of  a  person 
can  be  examined  at  will  by  government  offi- 
cials and  various  Institutions  and  can  pre- 
vent someone  successfully  applying  for  a  new 
job,  a  holiday  abroad,  and  so  on.  It  is  small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  mental  hospital 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  feared  for  the  power 
It  wields,  persecuting  individuals  who  are 
obviously  sane  but  a  nuisance  to  the  state. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  two  kinds  of 
mental  hospital;  The  special  (prison)  mental 
hospital  of  which  there  are  about  12,  run  on 
military  lines,  and  the  ordinary  mental  hos- 
pital. In  the  special  mental  hospital,  the 
criminally  insane  are  Interned  along  with 
those  dissidents  considered  extremely  dan- 
gerous by  the  state. 

The  advantages  of  committing  a  political 
dissident  to  a  psychiatric  hospital  are  man- 
ifold. The  publicity  from  a  political  case  in 
open  court  can  cause  the  state  much  embar- 
rassment which  it  can  eschew  if  the  sanity 
of  the  accused  Is  questioned  by  a  psychiatric 
report;  if  the  accused  is  declared  unfit  to 
stand  trial — and  he  Is  not  legally  entitled  to 
be  Informed  that  he  has  been  psychlatrlcally 
examined  or  what  the  results  of  the  tests 
are — then  most  of  the  fundamental  human 
rights  he  would  have  enjoyed  In  ordinary 
criminal  proceedings  are  waived.  He  may  not 
be  Informed  when  his  hearing  Is  to  take 
place,  so  may  be  unable  to  defend  himself 
when  the  court  is  ruling  on  his  mental  fit- 
ness. It  is  not  even  incumbent  on  the  au- 
thorities to  inform  him  of  any  new  charges 
against  him.  These  hearings  are  often  held  in 
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camera,  and  only  afterwards  might  a  sane 
man  find  he  has  been  Judged  insane  and 
committed  for  special  "treatment "  which  can 
last  indefinitely. 

In  1961  a  new  set  of  regulations  was  ap- 
proved in  the  S<5vlet  Union;  these  dealt  with 
the  emergency  hospital  treatment  of  men- 
tally ill  people  who  are  a  public  danger,  l he 
regulations  Included  many  dangerously  am- 
biguous clauses,  for  example:  "Hypochon- 
driac delusional  condition,  causing  an  Irreg- 
ular, aggressive  attitude  in  the  patient  to- 
wards individuals,  organizations  or  Uistitu- 
tions."  So  It  would  seem  that  someone  who 
criticized  an  institution  could  find  thU  bel:;g 
used  to  prove  him  mentally  unbalanced. 

Tne  symptoms  of  scientist  Zhores  Medve- 
dey'3  ■"lUness"  were  described  as  "split  per- 
sonality, expressed  in  the  need  to  combine 
scientific  work  in  the  field  with  publicist  ac- 
tivities, an  overestimatlon  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, poor  adaptation  to  the  social  envi- 
ronment and  so  on.  Oennady  Shimanov,  a 
Christian,  was  told  in  1969:  "Everythmg  that 
you  just  told  us  confirms  us  to  the  view  that 
illness  lies  at  the  root  of  your  'conversion' 
(to  Christianity)".  Roy  Medvedev  (historian 
and  brother  of  Zhores  Medvedev)  found  in 
several  psychiatric  "special  expert  diagnoses" 
such  symptoms  of  "psychiatric  illness"  as 
"considers  the  entry  of  Soviet  troop.?  Into 
Czej.hoslovakla  to  have  been  aggression"  and 
"an  obsessive  mania  for  truth-seeking". 

Marina  Volkhanskaya  is  the  first  psychia- 
trist to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  talk 
openly  in  the  West  about  her  experiences  in 
Soviet  mental  hospitals.  She  says:  "I  first 
heard  of  dissidents  being  treated  In  mental- 
hospitals  on  the  BBC  World  Service  and  then 
I  read  about  It  in  samizdat  but  I  could  not 
believe  it  for  a  moment  and  dismissed  it  as 
hostile,  anti-Sovi€t  propaganda."  Later  she 
came  .across  several  people  who  started  to 
make  her  rethhik  her  views  about  the  harm- 
less nature  of  psychiatry  In  her  countr>'.  In 
1970  a  woman  patient  was  referred  to  her 
hospital.  She  was  Mrs.  Kondakova,  a  lawyer, 
who  had  been  married  to  the  director  of  sev- 
eral factories  in  Leningrad,  besides  being  of 
high  standing  in  the  local  Party.  Mrs.  Konda- 
kova was  accustomed  to  criticizing  local  legal 
corrtipiion  and  did  this  freely  whilst  her  hus- 
band was  still  alive,  since  his  position 
shielded  her.  One  day,  after  his  death,  she 
went  to  the  post  office  where  she  sent  a  long 
telegram  to  Brezhnev  about  this  corruption. 
Hardly  had  she  left  the  post  office  after  mail- 
ing the  telegram,  when  she  was  picked  up 
and  sent  to  Psychiatric  Hospital  No.  3,  where 
Marina  Volkhanskaya  helped  to  get  her  dis- 
charged. 

Then  Mariana  Voiyhanskaya  became  ac- 
quainted with  Yuri  Ivanov  when  he  was 
transferred  to  her  hospital.  "He  was  a  paint- 
er," said  Marina,  "who  had  been  imprisoned 
since  1955  because  he  had  been  discovered 
smuggling  his  pictures  abroad,  so  he  was  ac- 
cused of  spreading  bourgeois  art.  After  spend- 
ing 15  years  in  a  concentration  camp,  he  was 
placed  iu  hospital  No.  3,  hi  a  special  depart- 
ment for  very  disturbed  patients.  Belayev, 
the  head  psychiatrist  in  Leningrad  had  him 
put  there  without  even  examining  him,  and 
had  him  diagnosed  as  schizophrenic."  Marina 
Volkhanskaya  was  not  even  allowed  to  see 
Ivanov's  case  history,  and  was  cautioned  not 
to  become  involved;  later  Dr.  Tobok,  the  head 
of  her  department,  forbade  her  to  visit 
Ivanov.  After  he  had  spent  one  year  and  ten 
months  In  mental  hospitals,  Ivanov  was 
given  a  certificate  saying  that  this  period  had 
been  used  for  medical  Investigation.  Diag- 
nosis: Sane. 

According  to  Marina  Volkhanskaya,  other 
psychiatrists  iu  Soviet  mental  hospitals 
either  do  not  realize  they  are  treating  sane 
men  or  are  too  frightened  or  too  indifferent 
to  object.  Dr.  Semyon  Glyzman  from  Kiev, 
the  only  other  Soviet  psychiatrist  to  protest 
against  using  drugs  on  the  sane,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  in  a 
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labour  camp,  where  he  U  Interned  to<lay. 
V^Hn«^  Volkhanskaya  waa  Intimidated  and 
transferred  to  a  geriatric  tmit  when  she  was 
turcdved  in  the  case  of  Victor  Fainberg.  She 
met  Falnberg  in  Leningrad  during  bta  brief 
period  of  freedom  between  Leningrad  Special 
Prison  Hoepital  and  Psyclilatric  Hospital  No. 
3.  He  threatened  to  commit  suicide  rather 
than  submit  to  drug  treatment,  and  only 
Manna  Voikhanskaya's  intervention  saved 
hia  life.  Fainberg  was  later  released  as  a  re- 
sult of  pressure  on  the  authorities  by  West- 
em  public  opinion,  Including  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, who  were  alerted  by  Academi- 
cian Sakharov  snd  others.  From  the  West,  he 
started  a  publicity  campaign  which  resulted 
in  a  one-way  visa  for  Marina  Volkhanskaya; 
he  wrote  her  letters  from  Israel  which  were 
specifically  aimed  at  the  KGB  whom,  he 
knew,  would  read  the  letters.  "I  will  create 
such  a  stink  in  the  world  press  uutU  Marina 
is  released",  he  told  me,  "that  the  campaign 
for  the  Panovs  will  seem  like  a  tea-party  in 
comparison".  Now  be  is  married  to  Marina 
Voikhansaya  and  they  are  agitating,  in  Eng- 
land, for  Soviet  authorities  to  allow  Marina's 
nine-year-old  son,  Mlsha,  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. 

Victor  Falnberg  Is  one  of  the  very  few 
lucky  ones — he  is  free  and  has  retained  bis 
sanity.  But  what  of  Semyon  Oluzman?  And 
Vladimir  Bukovskj|^ho  collected  informa- 
tion on  the  abuseV^sychiatry  and  made  it 
available  to  Western  Journalists?  He  collab- 
orated on  a  remarkable  document  with 
Gluzman,  a  Manual  of  Psychiatry  for  Polit- 
ical Ditsidents  (published  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national In  London):  recently  smuggled  to 
the  West,  It  contains  advice  for  those  who 
find  themselves  faced  with  forced  psychiatric 
detention.  Now  Bukovsky  himself  is  seriously 
111  in  Vladimir  prison. 

In  November,  1973,  the  Royal  College  of 
Psychiatrists  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
the  use  of  psychiatry  on  political  dissidents; 
now  they  will  doubtlessly  be  considering 
what  further  action  to  take.  Now  is  the  time 
for  psychiatrists  outside  the  Soviet  Union  to 
raise  their  voices  In  protest,  if  they  are  truly 
to  call  themselves  doctors. 


QUIT  CRYING  WOLF  ON  OIL 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  TT.T.mois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  last 
night's  Washington  Star  the  distin- 
guished columnist  Charles  Bartlett  laid 
it  out  cold  turkey  style  that  this  Demo- 
cratically controlled  Congress  is  not  act- 
ing responsibility  on  energy  matters. 

Bartiett  notes  that  the  President's  de- 
control proposal  is  in  no  way  a  case  of 
delivering  the  American  people  into  the 
hands  of  an  oil  conspiracy.  The  Pi*esi- 
dent's  plan  includes  a  wlndiall  profits  tax 
and  rebates  that  tax  others  to  the  people. 
Low  and  lower  middle  Income  families 
would  receive  more  than  they  would  lose 
in  higher  energy  prices. 

Moreover,  they  would  be  recei\Tng  that 
money  right  now  If  It  were  not  for  Demo- 
cratic foot-dragging  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
are  fooled  by  the  Democrats'  fulmlna- 
tions.  The  people  see  clearly  who  has  a 
program  and  who  does  not.  Were  par- 
tisanship my  principal  consideration,  I 
would  be  deUghted  with  what  Is  going  on. 
and  hope  that  the  Democrats  never  do 
get  their  act  together. 
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But  this  Is  too  serious  a  matter  for 
partisanship.  And  so  I  suggest.  In  Bart- 
lett's  words,  tliat  if  the  Democrats  "see 
no  alternative  to  Ford's  program,  they 
should  summon  the  boldness  and  large- 
ness of  spirit  to  go  along  with  him." 
The  article  follows: 

Qcrr  Ckting  Wolf  on  On. 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

The  wolf  cries  of  the  Democrats  are  mak- 
ing it  hard  to  get  an  objective  look  at  the 
President's  proposal  to  decontrol  the  price 
of  oil  from  established  fields. 

The  shrillness  of  these  outcries  is  perhaps 
calculated  to  obscure  the  wispy  nature  of  the 
Democrats'  response  to  the  energy  crisis. 
They  want  now  to  extend  the  present  con- 
trols for  another  six  months,  a  new  exercise 
In  procrastination  that  will  embolden  the 
OPEC  cartel  In  Its  autimm  price  revisions. 
More  delay  will  be  the  certain  mark  of  a 
nation  incapable  of  girding  Its  loins. 

Noblpdy  wants  decontrol  except  the  oil 
companies.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass., 
Is  saying;  and  the  notion  that  the  consumer 
is  being  delivered  Into  the  hands  of  an  oU 
conspiracy  may  be  salable  to  simple  people. 
But  it  flatly  ignores  the  administration's  offer 
to  Join  the  Senate  In  writing  a  windfall 
profits  tax  that  wlU  frustrate  corporate 
avarice. 

The  wolf  cries  also  Ignore  Congress'  oppor- 
tunity to  redistribute  some  Income.  Under 
the  Ford  proposal,  revenues  from  the  wlnd- 
faU  profits  tax,  the  excise  tax  on  domestic 
oil,  and  the  Import  fee  on  foreign  oU  will 
be  recycled  to  the  pubUc.  Ford  Is  ready  to 
reimburse  families  with  Incomes  tmder 
$13,000  more  than  they  wUl  lose  from  energy 
price  rises.  They  wo\ild  be  drawing  rebates 
now  if  Congress  had  moved. 

The  established  fraUty  of  economic  fore- 
casts Insures  a  cautious  reception  for  the 
projections  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 
But  Ralph  Nader's  warning  that  decontrol 
of  domestic  oU  will  cost  the  average  famUy 
$900  a  year  deserves  special  mention.  De- 
control wiU  mean  a  7-cent  rise  per  gallon 
of  gas  after  three  years.  This  is  about  10 
percent  of  the  present  price,  so  Nader's 
average  family  would  have  to  be  spending 
about  $9,000  a  year  on  energy  at  this  point. 

It  Is,  however,  hard  to  argue  with  the  pro- 
jections of  where  this  nation  is  beaded  under 
present  policies.  Domestic  production  Is  per- 
sisting In  Its  five-year  decime.  OPEC  Imports 
are  up,  accounting  now  for  37  per  cent  of 
the  oU  supply.  All  consumption  added  be- 
tween now  and  1977  will  have  to  come  from 
OPEC  soiirces. 

The  shriUest  wolf  cries  center  on  a  "worst 
case"  projection,  the  double  trouble  of  a  new 
OPEC  price  hike  which  may  coincide  with 
the  rise  of  decontrolled  domestic  oil.  This 
argues  for  Ford's  decision  to  graduallze  the 
decontrol  process  over  three  years  so  Its 
economic  Impact  can  be  balanced  by  fiscal 
adjustments.  But  It  docs  not  argue  for  more 
delay. 

The  Democrats  are  digging  deep  Into  their 
legislative  bag  to  find  ways  to  keep  alive  the 
delusion  that  energy  Is  as  cheap  as  ever.  The 
consumer  Is  promised  edicts  that  will  boU 
down  in  the  end  to  rationing.  The  producer 
Is  faced  with  production  by  edict.  The  Presi- 
dent wiU  simply  impose  a  "maximiun,  effi- 
cient rate  of  production"  on  all  fields  and 
set  the  price  property  by  property. 

To  get  consumption  down  and  production 
up,  the  nation  confronts  some  sort  of  gamble. 
It  can  bet  on  government  edicts,  the  benev- 
olence of  the  OPEC  producers,  or  traditional 
price  Incentives.  Edicts  don't  turn  tides  and 
OPEC  Is  not  turning  soft,  so  the  only  rational 
bet  is  on  price  Incentives.  The  Democrats 
should  acknowledge  this  simple  truth. 

"I  sure  hope  we  can  get  something  done." 
Chairman  Russell  Long,  D-La..  sighed  at  the 
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outset   of   the  Senate  Finance  C 
hearing  Monday. 

The  Democrats  ought,  at  this  late  da' 
to  toe  saying  they  wUl  "damn  weU"  get  so: 
thing  done.  And  if  they  see  no  altematl 
to  Fotd'B  program,  they  should  summon 
boldness  and  largeness  of  q}lrit  to  go  alon 
with  him. 


THE  NATIONAL  URBAN  COALITION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday.  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  a  dynamic  force 
for  change  in  our  cities,  continues  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  low-income  citi- 
zens, whose  rights  and  needs  have  con- 
sistently been  slighted  during  the  current 
economic  crisis.  The  National  Urban 
Coalition's  commitment  and  energy  helps 
to  compensate  for  the  limited  funds  now 
available  to  those  who  care  about  Im- 
proving the  conditions  in  America's 
cities.  I  therefore  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  from  Black  En- 
terprise describing  the  current  activities 
and  achievements  of  the  NUC: 

The  National  Urban  Coalition 
(By  Karen  De  Witt) 

Three  years  ago,  Martlneztown,  the  Al- 
b\iquerque.  New  Mexico,  barrio  was  a  marked 
town,  slated  to  be  mugged  senseless  by  bull- 
dozers and  wrecking  crews. 

Eastward  across  the  country,  where  the  eco- 
nomic winds  blow  cold  and  hard  upon  New 
Jersey.  Newark's  Bergen  Street  shopping  dis- 
trict was  decaying  as  a  resiilt  of  time  and 
changing  social  patterns. 

Despite  their  physical  separation,  both 
communities  shared  a  problem — a  problem 
which  has  become  an  all  too  familiar  trend 
In  America's  central  cities,  whereby  neigh- 
borhoods decay,  services  decline,  residents  are 
forgotten,  crime  Increases,  and  local  mer- 
chants become  unable  to  function,  board  up 
shops  and  move  elsewhere.  Then  someone 
notices  the  blighted  area  and  suggests  urban 
renewal  which  usuaUy  means  the  loss  of  a 
distinctive  neighborhood  and  the  displace- 
ment of  area  residents  who  were  not  con- 
sulted about  how  the  situation  should  be 
Improved. 

Martlneztown  and  Bergen  Street,  however, 
did  not  become  part  of  the  typical  turn  of 
events  because.  In  each  case,  a  local  affiliate 
of  the  National  Urban  Coalition  intervened 
In  the  process. 

"BaslcaUy,"  says  KUC  president,  M.  Carl 
Holman,  "there  has  to  be  some  organization 
that  will  Intervene  between  low-Income  peo- 
ple and  a  bureaucratic  structure  to  get  the 
things  the  low-income  people  really  ought 
to  have." 

Today,  Martlneztown  still  has  the  same  res- 
idents, but  it  Is  also  paved,  has  well-lighted 
streets,  a  new  high  school  and  new  housing. 

"Martlneztown  was  there  for  decades,"  says 
Holman.  "The  people  got  poor  services.  We 
started  dealing  with  nitty-gritty  problems; 
we  made  the  schoolboard  know  that  a  new 
school  was  Important.  It  took  us  three  years 
before  we  could  get  enough  land  collected 
from  businesses  and  individuals  who  owned 
land  in  the  area  so  that  we  could  buUd  the 
school."  Newark's  Bergen  Street  is  now  tree- 
lined  and  its  92  storefront  businesses  are  iu 
the  process  of  being  refurbished.  Further- 
more, the  city  councU  has  a  task  force  consid- 
ering the  merits  of  urban  homesteading  as  s 
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means  of  stabilizing  the  neighborhood  sur- 
rounding the  street. 

Since  its  bhi;h  in  riot-torn  1967,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  its  30  local  affiliates, 
and  its  membership  from  big  business,  state 
and  local  politics,  and  community  groups, 
together  have  tried  to  act  as  a  bundle  of 
strength  in  combating  urban  ills.  The  Coali- 
tion, itself,  has  sought  to  broker  changes  for 
the  inner  city,  using  its  nearly  $3  million 
coffer  (down  about  $1  million  from  1974), 
from  foundations,  corporations,  and  private 
Uidlvlduals  as  leverage. 

Like  other  organizations,  the  Coalition 
has  been  stung  by  the  economic  recession, 
and  reports  that  although  labor  unions  and 
corporations  have  increased  their  support 
both  in  total  dollar  contributions  and  in  the 
number  of  contributions,  assistance  from 
foundations  has  declined.  The  Coalition  re- 
ports that  the  effect  of  declining  support 
from  foundations  has  affected  the  NUC  s 
unrestricted  budget,  as  financially  pressed 
foundations  are  increasingly  emphasizUig 
specific  grants  for  specific  activities  rather 
than  providing  general  support  funds. 

The  Coalition's  total  budget  for  1975  Is 
$2  631,000  million,  $2  mUllon  to  be  used  as 
unrestricted  funds  for  the  overall  operation 
of  the  organization  and  $631,000  is  restricted 
funds  for  special  projects  such  as  School 
Finance   Reform   and    the    Right    to    Read 

program.  »  *  j 

The  Coalition's  purpose  can  be  states 
rather  simply  as  the  effort  "to  enlist  the  re- 
sources, talents  and  energies  of  the  private 
sector  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  our 
urban  centers."  And  to  that  end  it  has 
achieved  change  by  maintaining  a  relatively 
dynamic  organization.  But,  between  its  be- 
ginnings and  now,  the  national  atmosphere 
has  altered  significantly.  Coalition  president 
M.  Carl  Holman,  noted  that  when  he  left 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  where 
he  served  as  deputy  staff  director,  to  Join 
the  organization  as  a  vice  president  in  1968, 
"The  great  concern  was  that  the  cities  were 
going  to  blow  up.  A  lot  of  attention  was 
focused  on  the  plight  of  urban  centers."  In 
the  three  years  of  his  presidency,  the  fears 
and  attention  have  faUen  lower  than  the 
market  value  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad's 
stock. 

The  reasons  for  the  disinterest  are  many. 
Government  In  1967  was  very  different  in  its 
orientation  from  the  recent  thrust  of  "new 
federalism."  Power  was  strongly  centered  hi 
Washington,  and  government  officials  at- 
tempted to  design  categorical  programs  as  a 
means  of  waging  the  "War  on  Poverty."  From 
the  federal  city,  they  planned  to  attack  a 
whole  range  of  problems  that  incUided  civil 
rights  and  housing. 

The  urban  upheaval  made  businessmen 
more  willing  to  help  assuage  the  His  of  the 
cities.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  economic 
growth,  and.  Jobs  were  relatively  plentifvil — 
though  the  ghetto  and  the  barrio  continued 
to  experience  high  unemployment  rates. 
When  the  riots  erupted,  the  business  com- 
munity was  shocked  into  a  more  activist  role 
than  it  had  ever  assumed  before.  Business 
was  especially  ready  to  help  once  the  impact 
of  the  disturbances  started  threatening  to 
shake  its  establishments  from  storefronts 
to  board  rooms. 

Additionally,  minorities  and  the  poor  were 
sharply  vocal  through  activist  leaders.  Too 
often,  though,  neither  those  who  held  the 
power  nor  those  who  sought  to  redress  Its 
Imbalance  found  it  easy  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. The  result  w.is  too  often  empty 
rhetoric,  uneasy  compromises,  and  mutual 
mi!!understanding. 

As  the  ashes  turned  cold  In  the  burnt  out 
corridors  of  the  inner  cities,  interest  in  the 
underlying  reasons  that  led  to  the  civil  dis- 
ruptions waned.  National  politicians  em- 
braced benign  neglect,  the  cities  were  con- 
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sldered  doomed,  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
minority  residents  still  living  in  these  areas 
was  pushed  to  the  rear  as  attention  shifted 
to  Vietnam,  the  ecology,  political  scandals, 
inflation,  the  energy  crisis  and  recession. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  Holman  says  the 
Coalition  had  to  determine  "what  strong- 
holds could  be  battened  down  and  held  onto 
so  that  everything  wasn't  washed  away." 

However,  since  the  Coalition  had  been 
organized  at  a  time  when  all  things  flowed 
from  Washington,  It  had  been  organized  to 
exert  Its  strength  at  the  national  level;  even 
Its  local  affiliates  were  envisioned  largely  as 
support  arms  for  national  strategies.  In  order 
to  function  In  the  changed  times  when  con- 
frontation and  pronouncements  were  no  long- 
er enough  in  themselves,  the  Coalition  had  to 
concentrate  its  efforts. 

No  longer  were  solutions  to  emanate  only 
from  Washington.  An  economic  downturn 
substantially  affected  the  private  sector's  in- 
terests in  alleviating  urban  problems  and  the 
deceptive  quiet  of  the  cities  eroded  corporate 
participation.  Thus,  the  Coalition  revamped 
its  program  of  revitalizing  and  stabilizing 
the  cities  in  an  effort  to  move  with  the  times. 

Its  new  agenda  reflects  its  local  emphasis 
by  concentrating  Its  energies  into  housing, 
health.  Jobs  and  income,  and  crime  and  per- 
sonal safety.  Holman  says  the  organization 
now  uses  a  much  more  "comprehensive,  prag- 
matic' approach  to  solving  the  problems  ot 
the  cities. 

For  example,  in  housing,  the  Coalition  and 
its  locals  have  been  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  to  create  and  initiate  various 
methods  of  neighborhood  stabilization. 

One  of  these  approaches,  urban  home- 
steading,  has  received  considerable  public 
attention.  Under  the  concept,  which  was  first 
developed  by  the  NUC  and  then  put  Into  ef- 
fect through  HUD,  a  low — or  moderate — in- 
come family  takes  title  to  an  abandoned, 
foreclosed  property  at  no  cash  cost  and  with- 
out a  mortgage  debt.  The  takeover  Is  con- 
tingent on  the  family  improving  the  property 
at  its  own  expense  to  meet  specified  stand- 
ards. 

The  program,  operating  in  more  than  25 
cities,  was  first  Implemented  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  two  years  ago.  The  NUC  played  another 
major  role  in  the  homesteading  plan  by  set- 
ting up  workshops  to  advise  low-income  peo- 
ple on  ways  and  means  to  obtain  properties. 
The  homesteading  of  more  saleable  housing, 
housing  that  Is  In  a  fairly  redeem-home  im- 
provement loans  have  made  it  difficult  for 
owners  in  any  income  bracket  to  renovate 
buildings  as  planned,  dilapidated  as  most 
were.  The  splrallng  costs  of  building  supplies 
and  construction  labor  has  also  dampened 
enthusiasm  of  would-be  venturers.  • 

Now  HUD  is  reconsidering  the  homestead- 
ing of  more  saleable  housing,  housing  that 
is  in  a  fairly  redeemable  state  rather  than 
totally  dilapidated.  If  HUD  establishes  new 
guidelines,  one  benefit  to  prospective  home- 
steaders would  be  obvious — the  cost  of  costly 
repairs  would  be  diminished  considerably. 

There  is  no  single  approach  to  improving 
urban  housing,  thus,  the  Coalition  Is  Joint- 
venturing  a  demonstration  project  through 
which  public  housing  is  converted  to  con- 
dominiums that  would  be  owned  by  their 
present  tenants  at  a  cost  level  comparable 
to  their  present  monthly  rents. 

The  series  of  housing  ventures  which  Hol- 
man points  to  as  the  "most  successful," 
were  developed  under  the  aegis  of  the  Stan- 
ford Mld-Penlnsula  Urban  Coalition  In 
California. 

The  coalition  put  together  a  non-profit 
housing  development  corporation,  acquired 
monies  from  banks,  foundations  and  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  build  four  housing  devel- 
opments (428  units),  some  rental  and  some 
co-operative,  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  between  1970  and  1975. 
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The  developments,  all  of  which  were  sub- 
sidized In  part  through  HUD's  236  program, 
include  the  San  Veron  apartments,  (32 
units)  in  Mountain  View,  Calif..  Homestead 
Park  (226  units)  in  Sunnyvale.  Calif..  Colo- 
rado Park  (76  units)  and  Aster  Park  (95 
units)  In  Stanford. 

All  four  housing  developments  are  racially 
mixed,  and  all  have  some  units  designated 
for  the  elderly.  Homestead  Park  also  h:»s  a 
child  care  center  to  accommodate  100  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  they  all  serve  low-Income 
families,  that  Is,  families  with  Income  up  to 
$3,000  for  an  individual,  and  up  to  $7,000  for 
families  of  four  or  more.  Moderate  income 
falls  in  the  category  of  $5,000  for  an  indi- 
vidual and  up  to  $12,000  for  a  family  of 
four  or  more. 

The  Stanford  Mid-Peninsula  Urban  CuaJi- 
tion  is  also  behind  the  Frenchman's  Terrace 
apartments,  225  units  In  the  process  of  being 
developed  in  cooperation  with  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. These  apartments  are  the  first  of  the 
coalition's  developments  that  will  Include 
middle-income  families  as  well  as  ramille.s 
from  low-  and  moderate-income  brackets. 

Housing  alone,  though,  will  not  ensure  the 
survival  of  a  neighborhood.  Services  such  as 
education  and  health  care  are  critical  to  the 
viability  of  an  area.  Therefore,  the  Coalition 
also  concentrates  its  efforts  on  school  finance 
reform  through  which  per  pupil  expenditures 
are  equalized  to  enhance  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  achievement  in  urban  schools. 

In  health,  the  Coalition  concentrates  rn 
the  problems  of  health  service  delivery  aiid 
health  manpower  shortages  In  minority  a'ld 
poor  areas. 

One  of  the  things  the  Coalition  tries  :o  do 
through  its  affiliates,  over  which  Sarah  Aus- 
tin, vice  president  for  cities  operations  has 
purview.  Is  educate  local  citizens  abou*^  re- 
cent sliifts  In  the  delivery  of  federal  funds. 

The  Coalition  is  a  partnership  between  che 
public  and  private  sector. 

Reconciling  the  many  interests  that  go 
Into  a  revitalized  city  sets  up  an  arena 
of  compromise.  The  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion has  learned  to  wend  its  way  with  dex- 
terity. 


THE  PADRONE— AN  ITALIAN  UNCLE 
TOM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds  can  re- 
count pei-sonal  examples  of  discrimina- 
tion they  have  been  a  witness  to  or  a 
victim  of.  What  is  less  frequently  dis- 
cussed though  is  the  callous  indifference 
with  which  many  ethnic  politicians  have 
treated  citizens  of  their  own  heritage. 
This  unfortunate  phenomenon  assumes 
various  foi-ms.  What  remains  constant, 
however,  is  the  degree  to  which  the  needs 
of  American  ethnic  groups  remain  un- 
answered as  a  result. 

The  Italo- American  electorate  has  not 
escaped  manipulation  by  politicians  of 
this  stripe.  The  following  article  on  the 
"padrone"  in  American  politics  examines 
this  problem  in  some  depth.  I  coinme.nd 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  Italo- American  Times.  April  1975 1 
The  Padrone  Is  Alive  and  Well  .  .  . 

POLrriCALLY 

(By  FhU  FogUa) 
All  students  of  the  Italian  experience  In 
America  are  well  aware  of  the  exploits  (In 
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the  most  literal  sens*)  of  the  "padrone,"  the 
labor  bosa  who  enslaveil  his  own  people  to 
provide  for  his  own  comfort  aiid  that  of  his 
cronies.  These  so  called  "labor  agents"  re- 
duced Italian  Immigrants  to  such  a  lowly 
level  that  It  was  possible  for  employers  to  tell 
Immigrants  that  it  toolc  two  or  three  "guin- 
eas" to  nxalce  one  "white  man,"  thereby  Justi- 
fying pitiful  wages.  Besides  delivering  up  Im- 
migrants on  this  denigrated  baisls,  it  was  the 
job  of  the  padrone  to  make  sure  that  the 
"wops"  didn't  get  out  of  line  and  demand 
equal  rights  with  other  Amerlcan.s.  In  re- 
turn for  reducing  ItaliaiLs  to  third  class  citi- 
zens, the  padrone  was  rewarded  handsomely 
were  aU  the  slavemasters  of  history.  It 
a  convenience  for  the  oppressor  to  find 
and  utilize  "sellouts"  of  the  order  of  "Uncle 
Toms"  and  of  the  "padrone"  who  are  of  the 
same  backgroimd  of  the  oppres.sed  and  can 
assist  the  oppressor  In  his  efforts. 

In  time,  as  Italians  became  more  aware  of 
their  rights,  and  their  value  in  the  labor 
force,  the  "padrone  system"  was  overthrown 
and  Italo  Americans  became  self  reliant. 

This  Is  not  the  case  in  the  political  world. 

In  politics,  Italo  Americans,  for  Inexplica- 
ble reasons,  have  not  yet  reached  the  level  of 
awareness  that  will  allow  them  to  rid  the  sys- 
tem of  "political  padrone"  who  have  retarded 
the  real  growth  of  the  Italo  community. 

There  are  several  different  breed  of  politi- 
cal padroni.  The  first  Is  the  elected  padrone. 
He  Is  the  politico  who  Is  elected  from  dis- 
tricts that  are  predominantly  Italian.  He 
spends  most  of  his  time  on  projects  or  legis- 
lation that  is  designed  to  win  over  the  non- 
Italo  segment  of  his  district.  The  Italo  con- 
stituency Is  given  lip  service  and  moving 
speeches  on  holidays  and  during  fiestas. 

Never,  however,  does  he  formulate  a  strat- 
egy to  attack  the  problems  of  his  Italo  con- 
stltvtents.  That  would  be  too  parochial.  And. 
after  all,  Italos  are  resigned  to  receiving  no 
help  from  the  government  and  will  ulti- 
mately vote  for  an  Italian  Incumbent  under 
any  circumstances.  Accordingly,  this  padrone 
keeps  a  public  posture  that  is  far  removed 
from  Italo  concerns  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts 
with  other  ethnic  or  minority  groups.  He  is. 
In  essence,  a  coward. 

Another  type  of  padrone  is  the  appointed 
padrone.  He  is  usually  an  Italo  American 
who  Is  qualified  within  a  given  area  and 
sufficiently  Identifiable  as  an  Italo  American 
so  as  to  be  politically  operative  for  the  ad- 
ministration which  he  serves.  The  problem 
with  this  appointment  level  padrone  Is  that 
he  doesn't  serve  Italo  Americans  but  merely 
serves  as  an  Italo  American  mtich  the  same 
way  the  old  labor  agents  did.  Government 
administrations,  as  well  as  corporate  and 
institutional  administrations  for  that  mat- 
ter, are  careful  in  selecting  "safe"  Italos  who 
win  not  make  waves  or  create  disturbances 
In  the  quest  for  justice  for  his  people.  This 
kind  of  cooperation  permits  negligence  of 
the  Italo  commimlty  to  perpetuate  while 
problems  become  more  severe. 

Another  padrone  is  the  politically  ambi- 
tious "comer"  who  wants  to  be  the  number 
one  Italo,  in  the  city  or  state,  to  balance 
every  ticket  or  fill  any  position  where  it  is 
advantageous  to  have  an  Italo  American. 
He  undercuts  other  Italos  or  plays  a  "spoiler" 
role  by  pitting  himself  against  fellow  Italo 
Americans  thereby  limiting  the  range  of 
achievement  for  Italo  Americans  generally. 
These  people  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  this  kind  of  activity  Is  not  acceptable 
and  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  If  Italo 
polltlcoe  cant  cooperate  and  work  with  other 
"brothers"  than  they  don't  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  the  community  and  should  actively 
be  opposed.  Caucuses,  alliances,  and  coali- 
tions of  Italo  leadership  is  what  Is  now  pres- 
ently needed  to  begin  to  solve  the  problems 
that  have  been  neglected  for  so  long  In  our 
communities  as  a  result  of  padronism  and  the 
vacuum  of  leadership  created  by  it. 
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All  this  is  not  to  say  that  our  community 
does  not  have  some  excellent  Individual 
leaders.  We  do.  But,  the  padrone  syndrome 
has  created  tremendous  obstacles  to  leader- 
ship development  In  general.  It  Is  time  now 
for  us  to  be  aware  of  these  political  scoun- 
drels who  live  off  the  blood  of  our  commu- 
nities. Think !  If  all  owe  leadership  is  looking 
out  for  our  Interests  would  it  be  possible  In 
a  city  like  New  Tork  to  have  4  Italo  Con- 
gres-smen,  11  Italo  City  Councllmen,  6  Italo 
State  Senators.  18  State  Assemblymen  and 
at  lea.st  5  commissioner  level  appointees  and 
still  have  such  arrogant  neglect  of  Italo 
problems  such  as  those  highlighted  by  the 
report  of  the  Congress  of  Italian  American 
Organisations.  For  Instance,  in  NYC  cen.sus 
tracts  with  more  than  50'^  Italian  popula- 
tion. 41";  of  all  Individuals  living  without 
family,  (  23  of  whom  are  senior  citizens)  were 
below  the  poverty  level  but  only  9',  were 
receiving  public  assistance. 

Is  it  possible  this  goes  iinnotlced  by  Italo 
American  politicians.  Also,  during  the  1973- 
74  school  year  only  823  of  4147  Italian  speak- 
ing school  children  with  moderate  and  se- 
vere language  difficulties  were  receiving  any 
programmed  bilingual  asslstant-e.  Is  It  po6- 
slble  this  goes  unnoticed  also  or  are  we  to 
aasume  this  is  acceptable  to  Italo  politicians. 
Further,  are  we  to  accept  the  discrimination 
In  CUNY  where  a  minimum  of  25 '^t.  of  tlie 
student  body  is  Italo  American  but  only  4',. 
of  the  faculty  Is  Italo. 

If  this  Is  all  acceptable  to  Italo  politicians 
It  Is  not  acceptable  to  our  communities.  I 
Euggest  that  we  all  take  hard  looks  at  our 
Italo  political  leadership  and  evaluate 
whether  they  are  acting  as  padrone  and  re- 
ducing us  to  second  and  third  class  citizens. 
Pc^ltical  padrone  must  be  put  on  notice  that 
their  ways  are  as  outdated  as  the  labor  agent 
ard.  as  the  latter  went,  so  will  they  go. 
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FIRST     ELECTRIC     STREETCAR     IN 
THE  WORLD 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MARYLAND 

XS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  very  historical  event  of  world- 
wide interest  will  occur  during  August  of 
this  year,  1975.  It  is  the  precentennlal — 
90th  anniversary — of  the  first  electric 
streetcar  in  the  world. 

During  this  period  of  national  celebra- 
tion of  this  Nation's  Bicentennial,  and 
a^  we  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives debate  the  fate  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, I  think  that  it  is  fitting  that  we 
note  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  country's  first  success- 
ful commercial  electric  railway.  I  am 
more  than  proud  to  indicate  that  plans 
for  this  celebration  are  originating  in 
the  Hampden-Woodberry  neighborhood 
of  Baltimore,  Md. — which  is  a  part  of 
Marj-land's  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent  here  in  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  James  Gasque 
or  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  detailing  the 
plans  to  pay  recognition  to  this  moment 
in  our  past  and  explaining  the  history 
behind  such  an  accomplishment.  Fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Andrew 
T.  Cavacos  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
my  attention. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Sun,  Apr.  6, 1975] 

Strketcab  AmnvDtsAKT 

(By  James  Oasque) 

Three  Baltimore  groups  have  begun  thhik- 
Ing  about  plans  for  observing  this  summer 
the  90th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
this  coimtry's  first  successful  commercial 
electric  railway.  Tentative  plans  include  a 
commemorative  souvenir  cover. 

The  three  groups  are  the  Baltimore  Street- 
car Museum,  the  Hampden  Business  Men  and 
the  Hampden-Woodberry  Community  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  mxiseum  probably  would  lend  a  hand 
with  marking  the  anniversary  no  matter 
where  the  first  run  had  taken  place,  but 
pariiclpalion  by  the  Hampden  groups  is  boru 
of    local    pride. 

>IRST  USKO  IN  1885 

Electric  streetcars  were  first  used  on  reg- 
ular scheduled  riuis  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Hampden  Railway  In  August,  1885,  about 
three  years  before  the  annexation  move  that 
made  Hampden  a  part  of  the  city. 

This  transit  company  had  begun  service 
nine  years  earlier,  operating  over  a  route 
extending  from  Charles  street  and  Hunting- 
don avenue  (now  25lh  street)  northward  to 
Roland  avenue  and  36th  street. 

Most  of  the  dozen  or  so  streetcar  lines  of 
the  day  used  horse-drawn  cars,  but  the 
Hampden  line,  with  its  s^teep  grades  tised 
mules. 

The  electric  streetcars  which  climbed  these 
grades  Included  two  units,  passenger  cars 
of  the  type  horses  pulled  and  a  smaller  car 
eqiUpped  with  series  motors.  The  motor  car 
got  its  power  from  a  center  rail,  rather  than 
from  au  overhead  trolley  system. 

BACK  TO  ANIMALS 

The  New  Jersey  engineer  who  came  to 
Baltimore  to  convert  the  line  to  electricity, 
Leo  Daft,  named  the  little  motor  cars  after 
men  he  admired.  The  first  two  bore  the  names 
"Morse"  and  "Faraday." 

By  late  1899  the  Daft  equipment  had  worn 
out  and  the  owners  of  the  Hampden  line 
decided  not  to  replace  it.  The  line  reverted 
to  animal  power  until  improvements  in  elec- 
trical systems  came  a  few  years  later. 

One  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  plans 
for  observing  the  anniversary  is  Andrew  T. 
Cavacos,  Hampden  businessman  and  stamp 
collector  who  was  born  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Hampden  line. 

(Casting  about  for  some  distinctive  way 
of  referring  to  the  90th  anniversary,  he  calls 
this  one,  a  "pre-centennlal.") 

strcr.ESTs  three  covers 

His  idea  is  to  arrange  for  three  covers, 
each  postmarked  at  a  different  postal  station, 
perhaps  one  at  the  Howard  and  25th  street 
end,  another  at  the  northern  end  and  the 
third  at  the  streetcar  museum  on  Falls  road. 

There  may  be  some  problems  deciding  ex- 
actly which  day  the  covers  should  be  post- 
marked. 

The  bronze  plaque  xinveiled  40  years  ago 
after  the  electric  cars  began  service  used 
the  date  August  10.  Michael  R.  Parrell,  the 
rail  transit  historian,  does  not  dispute  that 
date  but  he  cites  two  other  possibilities. 

Writing  19  years  after  the  event.  Professor 
Daft  said  regular  service  began  August  15 
and  newspapers  of  the  period  say  August  18. 

RAILWAY    POST   OFFICES 

A  decade  after  that  first  riui  by  an  electric 
streetcar,  Baltimore's  postmaster  S.  Davles 
Warfield  proposed  a  new  urban  railway  postal 
service.  About  two  years  later,  on  May  17, 
1897,  street  railway  post  offices  made  their 
appearance  in  Baltimore,  operating  over  a 
14-mlle  route  from  Curtis  Bay  to  Arlington. 

Other  routes  were  added  during  the  32 
years  these  postal  cars  collected  and  dis- 
tributed pouch  mall,  one  of  the  routes  rtm- 
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nlng  from  Roland  Park  to  Dund&Uc.  passlnc 
fairly  close  to  Hampden,  but,  alas,  not  down 
the  old  Hampden  line. 

When  the  August  birthday  of  the  electric 
streetcar  comes.  It  wlU  not  be  greatly  Im- 
portant which  date  is  used  in  the  postmark 
on  cacheted  covers.  The  anniversary  la  a 
BignWcAnt  one  and  the  covers  will  be  pop- 
ular with  stamp  coUectors. 


WALTER    BAGEHOT    AND    IRELAND 
1974 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent. 
James  Kevin  Pitzpatrick,  from  Mahopac 
in  the  25th  Congressional  District,  New 
York,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting has  written  an  aiticle  on  Ireland 
for  The  Irish  People  newspaper.  The 
article,   which   I  am   Inserting  in   the 

CONGEKSSIONAL  RECORD.  I  bellCVe  Will  85- 

sist  my  colleagues  in  imderstanding  the 
background  of  the  present  conflict  which 
is  afflicting  that  nation. 

W.U,TER    BaCEHOT    and    IRELAND     1974 

(By  James  Kevin  Pitzpatrick) 
Wliat  better  way  to  understand  the  his- 
twical  propriety  of  the  current  military 
campaign  of  the  Provisional  IRA  than  to 
examine  the  full  implications  of  the  ideas 
of  the  great  19th  century  champion  of  Kng*^' 
Ush  nationalism,  Walter  Bagehot?  For  if  one 
of  John  Bull's  finest  flowers  is  u-sed  to  make 
the  case  for  an  Ireland  united  throtigh  physi- 
cal force,  the  hackneyed  British  accusation 
that  a  "misguided,"  "irrational,"  "Celtic  na- 
tionalism" and  "Irish  romanticism"  clovids 
the  vision  of  Irl&h  patriots  can  be  dismissed 
out  of  hand. 

Bagehot  (pronounced  "Bajut  ">  Is  not  men- 
tloned  much  any  longer  lu  British  intel- 
lectual Journals  of  opinion,  perhaps  because 
Us  analysis  of  the  origins  of  British  nation- 
hood Is  too  pointed  a  reminder  of  the  ancient 
roots  of  their  national  imity  few  the  residents 
of  the  "sceptered  isle"  to  handle  in  this  pe- 
riod of  Internal  upheaval.  The  last  thing  that 
England's  leaders  want  the  "British  people" 
to  think  about  Just  now  is  the  role  that  mUi- 
tary  coercion  played  in  uniting  Anglo-Saxon, 
Dane,  Normau  and  Celtic  peoples  into  a  po- 
litical unity.  But  modern  Irish  nationalists 
would  do  well  to  look  long  and  hard  at  Ba- 
gehot's  Physics  and  Politics  for  therein  Is  a 
clear  historical  explanation  of  exactly  what 
U  takes  to  unite  a  patchwork  collection  of 
separate  peoples  Into  a  viable  nation-state. 

As  the  title  Physics  and  Politics  suggests, 
Bagehot  was  attempting  to  explain,  in  cold, 
hard,  objective,  scientific  terms,  how  healthy, 
free,  and  sovereign  modern  nations  were  built 
and  maintained.  Not  how  they  should  have 
been  buUt,  but  how  they  were.  And  he  suc- 
ceeds. Bagehot  was  English  himself  and 
proud  of  it,  but  his  pen  probed  not  only  Into 
England's  national  development,  but  to  all  of 
Europe's  and  America's  as  well.  (Of  course 
he  does  not  mention  Ireland  since,  as  we 
know.  In  those  heady  days  of  English  Im- 
perialism, the  Irish  national  development  was 
being  forcibly  repressed  by  England  in  the 
name  of  a  "greater  British"  Isles  sense  of  na- 
tional unity.  And  Bagehot  was  all  for  that. 
Bagehot  was  no  friend  of  Ireland's.  That  is 
not  the  point.)  He  searched  for  and  found  a 
common  denominator,  a  historically  verl- 
nable  pattern,  in  the  development  of  all 
Known  nations  out  of  the  crazy  quUt  of 
aivided  and  decentralized  feudal  Europe. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

r>r.  Henry  Paoluccl,  Professor  of  history 
and  political  theory  at  St.  John's  University, 
knowK  as  much  about  Bagehot's  work  tm 
anyone.  In  his  War,  Peace,  and  the  Presi- 
dency there  Is  a  summary  breakdown  of 
Bagehofs  vision  of  national  development.  It 
looks  something  like  the  following: 

I.  Forced  Unity — an  involuntary  ptdUtoSil 
luiion  Is  imposed  on  a  recalcitrsn^,|}eople 
through  a  forceful  act  of  the  wilt  by  an- 
other people,  or  ruler.  ^ 

II.  Pelt  Unity — In  Un>e.  the  polftical  union 
becomes  acceptable,  and  eventually  natur.il 
and  spontaneous,  for  the  Joined  peoples. 
What  the  world  now  calls  nationalism  de- 
velops. 

m.  Discursive  Unity— the  forced  political 
tinion  becomes  natural  and  widespread 
enough  to  allow  for  a  free  exchange  of 
opinion. 

V/hether  just  or  not.  Bagehot  teUs  as  thai 
every  free  nation  has  achieved  the  status  of 
sovereignty  and  political  independence  by 
Koing  through  these  stages.  tAiid.  of  course, 
the  Irish  have  not— not  entirely  anyhow.)  Is 
he  right?  Take  any  country  and  test  him. 

SUrt  with  England.  In  1066  the  Normans 
under  William  the  Bastard  crossed  the  chan- 
nel and  defeated  the  Anglo-Saxons  under 
Harold  tlie  Fair  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
The  Normans  won  and  instituted  shortly 
thereafter  a  rigid  and  repressive  regime  with- 
in which  Anglo-Saxons,  E)anes,  and  many 
Celts  were  held  together  through  naked 
force.  It  was  an  Involuntary  union,  a  forced 
and  contested  union,  attested  to  by  a  wealth 
of  English  foliaore.  The  Robhi  Hood  legends, 
for  example,  tell  of  Saxon  yeoman  resorting 
to  banditry  in  an  attempt  to  thwart  Norman 
domination.  Property  was  confiscated,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  proscribed  (we  still 
use  French  Norman  words  for  food  when  It 
is  finely  prepared — beef,  pork — and  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  when  It  is  still  dirty  and  on  hoof — 
cow,  pig) ,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  style  of  dress 
and  grooming  subjected  to  ridicule  by  the 
conquerors.  It  was  only  hundreds  of  years 
later,  after  the  experience  of  living,  fighting, 
and  dying  together  that  the  internal  divi- 
sions ended  and  a  felt  unity  evolved.  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Normans  became  Englishmen. 
Later  In  hlsttwy  the  English  attempted,  with 
less  success,  to  repeat  this  process  on  a  larger 
scale  by  adding  xi\e  Irish  and  the  Scots  to 
their  planned  new  felt  unity  of  Great  Britain. 

Modern  political  liberties,  what  we  now 
call  rights,  followed.  Once  the  Internal  na- 
tional coheslveness  had  been  established 
firmly,  the  right  to  speak  and  u-rlte  pretty 
much  at  wlU  becauw  feasible.  "Citizens" 
(they  no  longer  had  to  be  "subjects  ")  with 
strong  national  loyalties  could  be  trusted  to 
speak  and  write  only  with  the  best  Interests 
of  their  people  In  mind.  The  Celtic  centers, 
naturally,  could  not  be  granted  these  free- 
doms— ^Ireland,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Scot- 
land. Cornwall  and  Wales — since  they  did 
iK>t  acquiesce  to  the  new  felt  tmlty  vmder 
the  British  monarch.  They  had  to  be  kept 
"subjects." 

Tlie  initial  temptation  Is  to  linger  over 
the  English  experience.  (For  obviously  what 
Is  good  for  the  English  goose  is  good  for  the 
Irish  gander.)  But  let  us  switch,  even  If  only 
In  a  sketchy  manner,  to  the  history  of  somit 
of  the  rest  of  the  world's  nations  Just  to 
corroborate  Bagehofs  case. 

France  experienced  the  same  process.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  tenth  century,  Hugh  Capet 
extended  his  political  control  out  and  be- 
yond his  own  feudal  domains  around  Parts 
to  surrounding  regions  of  what  is  now 
Prance.  Toulouse.  Aqultaine,  Oascony,  etc. 
were  made  part  of  a  new  nation,  the  nascent 
French  nation,  by  the  broadswords  of  Hugh's 
armies,  an  involuntary  union.  The  French 
nation-builders  acted  as  determinedly  as  did 
the  Spanish  In  the  15th  Century.  Spanish 
history,  even  to  this  day,  can  be  told  as  the 
record  of  the  problems  which  followed  upon 
the  forced  union  of  the  outlaying  areas  of 
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Spain  with  the  monarchies  of  Aragon  and 
CastUe. 

The  creation  of  modern  Germany  In  1870, 
as  all  students  of  history  know,  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  realpolitlk  scheming  of  the  le- 
gendary Otto  von  Bismarck.  He  minced  no 
words.  He  announced  to  the  world  that  a 
German  nation-state  would  be  created  not 
by  discussion,  patient  debate,  or  beneflcient 
evolution,  but  by  "Iron  and  Blood."  The 
many  separate  German  principalities  of  the 
time  were  welded  by  him  onto  his  own  state 
of  Prussia  through  the  beat  of  war — again 
an  involuntary  union.  Bismarch  kne'<v  that 
if  he  waited  imtil  the  ruling  powers  in  the 
separate  German  states  became  willing  to 
surrender  their  privileges  for  the  good  of  a 
luilfied  nation,  his  countrymen  would  be 
subject  to  Rustiian  and  French  domination 
for  geueratioiis  to  come,  if  not  forever.  His 
determination,  his  act  of  wiU,  forced  the 
Hanoverians,  Bavarians,  Westphalians,  eta 
to  become  Germans. 

Perhaps  Bismarck's  resolve  was  haidened 
by  the  example  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  Ju£t 
ten  years  earlier  In  the  United  States  decided 
that  It  would  be  better  for  brother  to  kill 
brother  in  a  boiling  stew  of  a  civil  war  than 
to  witneiis  the  end  of  his  country.  It  mattered 
not  that  a  bubetantial  number  of  hla  fellow 
countrymen  wanted  that  disintegration  to 
take  place.  The  North  and  the  South  were 
held  together  in  a  forced  union,  glorified  in 
all  .American  schoolbooks,  by  the  unreserved 
and  even  ruthless  use  of  military  force.  Lin- 
coln accepted  what  had  to  be  the  most  oner- 
ous responsibility  ever  faced  by  an  American 
President.  He  accepted  and  initiated  the 
pains,  sorrows,  and  death  of  war  against  his 
own  countrymen  to  save  the  union. 

We  cotUd  go  on.  But  the  point  Is  clear. 
Modern  nations  did  not  "Just  happen"  In  the 
spring.  They  were  made  by  men  of  vision. 
Some  of  these  men  acted  with  Just  cause,  like 
Lincoln  and  Bismarck.  They  acted  to  hold 
together  a  people  who  were  already  united 
by  heritage,  custom,  and  language.  Some 
were  brutal  cxinqueror  of  already  separate 
peoples,  like  the  English.  But  all  nations  have 
experienced  tlie  agony  of  becoming  a  people. 
Birth  Is  R  bloody  thing. 

Irish  Free-State  leaders  then.  In  govern- 
ntent  and  out,  who  are  waiting  for  an  evolu- 
tion of  a  new  Irish  consciousness  In  the 
minds  of  the  Northern  Orange  community 
are  watting  for  an  experience  that  will  be 
truly  unique  in  the  world's  history — some- 
thing like  the  world  has  never  seen.  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien,  for  example.  In  advocating  a 
dual-sovereignty  for  Ireland,  his  "States  of 
Ireland",  Is  recommending  that  the  Irish  peo- 
ple behave  as  no  other  historic  peo|4e  who 
valued  their  national  Independence.  Appar- 
ently O'Brien's  own  Internatlonaltst  and 
Marxist  leanings  make  him  immune  to  the 
lure  of  national  integrity.  The  risk  Implicit 
in  his  advice  lies  In  the  fact  that  a  pec^le 
cannot  be  partially  sovereign  anymore  than 
a  woman  can  be  partially  pregnant.  TTiose 
nations  that  do  not  go  forward  In  pursuit  of 
perfecting  their  national  nnion  are  likely  to 
go  backward  away  from  It.  It  would  appear 
likely  that  If  the  Irish  resign  themselves  to 
a  separate  English-dominated  state  In  the 
north  of  their  country  it  will  signal  a  loss  of 
their  desire  to  accept  the  burdens  of  being 
a  free  and  Independent  people.  And.  sadly, 
the  only  alternative  to  accepting  those  sweet 
burdens  In  a  world  of  nations  Is  to  allow  a 
more  rigorous  and  nuinly  people  to  handle  It 
for  you.  It  would  not  be  hysterical  to  suggest 
that  the  alternative  to  a  free  and  united 
Ireland  Is  a  movement  toward  remiiflcatlon 
with  the  mother-country,  England. 

The  modern  Irish  are  faced  with  the  test  of 
nationhood.  It  is  to  their  everlasting  credit 
that  they  are  brooding — as  Christians 
should — over  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  fo^pe. 
(Can  anyone  seriously  imagine  an  Arab/or 
an  Israeli  asking  himself  whether  his  coun< 
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try's  very  existence  is  worth  the  taking  of 
buman  life.)  But  the  moral  agony  that  comes 
from  being  a  Christian  and  a  warrior  In  pur- 
suit of  a  just  cause  has  aflSlcted  good  men 
who  have  liad  to  fight  their  country's  wairs 
all  down  through  history.  Those  who  accept 
the  call  to  arms  have  traditionally  asked 
only  that  they  be  Judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards, when  they  appear  before  their  God,  as 
EI  Cid,  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  attack  forces 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Correlatlvely,  those  Irish  who  shrug  their 
shoulders  in  resignation  and  say  "How  in 
i^~-^^  God's  name  can  you  force  a  million  Orange- 

men to  t)ecome  part  of  Ireland?"  are  ignoring 
lilstory's  lesson.  History  tells  us  how — by 
force.  To  deny  Irish  nationalists  that  tool  is 
to  do  nothing  more  noble  than  to  claim  that 
English  force  is  somehow  moral,  while  Irish 
la  not.  For,  one  way  or  another,  there  is  going 
to  be  an  Imposition  by  force  in  the  North 
to  be  an  Imposition  by  force  In  the  North  of 
Ireland.  Either  English  force  will  deny  the 
Irlrii  nation  its  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions, or  Irish  force  will  deny  a  small  Eng- 
lish-oriented minority  the  right  to  abort  the 
birth  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  future  of 
Ireland  will  be  determined  by  what  kind  of 
leader  emerges  in  the  next  few  years;  a  Lln- 
ooln,  or  a  Petaln,  a  Wolfe  Tone  or  a  John 
Redmond,  Conor  Cruise  O'Briens  or  the 
Provos. 


A     RESPONSIBLE     RESPONSE      TO 
THE  HOUSING  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  KA8TEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  24, 
Qie  President  vetoed  H.R.  4485,  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975,  and  his 
veto  was  sustained  by  the  Congress.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  this  was  a  respon- 
sible action,  and  I  concur  with  the  Pres- 
ident In  his  reasons  for  the  veto. 

First,  Uie  President  expressed  concern 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  implemented 
without  substfuitial  delay.  This  is  a  legit- 
imate concern,  given  the  current  state 
of  III  health  of  the  housing  industry  and 
the  Immediacy  of  the  needs  of  those 
homeowners  faced  with  foreclosure.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  the  months  it 
would  take  to  put  the  act  into  effect,  dis- 
couraging home  building  in  the  interim. 

Second,  the  President  thought  that  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  inequities 
would  develop  with  regard  to  the  income 
levels  of  families  to  be  assisted.  The  mit- 
igation of  these  inequities  is  of  utmost 
Importance  since  it  is  the  working  class 
homeowner  who  is  meant  to  be  the  aid 
recipient  of  the  housing  bill.  It  seems  im- 
fair  that  in  some  cases  under  H.R.  4485, 
families  with  a  $25,000  yearly  income 
could  qualify,  while  in  other  cases  fami- 
lies with  a  $6,000  yearly  income  could  not 
qualify. 

A  third  reason  that  the  President  ve- 
toed Hit.  4485  was  that  subsidizing  in- 
terest rates  down  to  6  percent  in  one  of 
the  subsidy  options  would  give  a  middle 
income  home  buyer  an  excessive  benefit 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  Interest  rates 
have  not  been  as  low  as  6  percent  in  a 
decade  and  the  6  percent  rate  is  far  be- 
low that  needed  for  a  strong  housing 
industry.  In  1973,  for  example,  there  were 
over  2  million  starts  when  interest  rates 
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were  in  excess  of  7 '2  percent.  I  also  share 
the  administration's  fear  that  once  the 
Government  becomes  involved  in  the 
business  of  providing  direct  Interest  rate 
subsidies  for  a  few  homeowners,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  phase  out  these  subsidies. 

A  fourth  reason  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  veto  message  is  its  excessive 
cost.  H.R.  4485  would  authorize  up  to 
$1.5  billion  for  emergency  middle-income 
housing  subsidies  through  July  1,  1976; 
up  to  $500  million  for  emergency  mort- 
gage relief  payments  for  up  to  2  years; 
and  up  to  $100  million  for  section  312  re- 
habilitation loans  for  2  years,  for  a  grand 
total  of  about  $2.1  billion.  It  would  add 
over  $1  billion  to  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1976  alone.  Such  large  expenditures 
would  have  an  inflationary  impact 
throughout  the  economy.  The  value  of 
the  dollar  would  be  further  eroded  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  essential  that  we 
hold  down  Federal  spending  and  cut  back 
whenever  possible.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  add  another  $2  billion  program  to 
om*  akeady  staggering  Federal  deficit. 

The  housing  industry  is  already  show- 
ing signs  of  recovery.  The  added  stimulus 
I  of  the  bill  could  only  serve  to  touch  off  a 
new  round  of  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates. 

The  President  has  also  released  $2  bil- 
I  lion  remaining  from  $7.75  billion  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  a  housing  bill  passed 
last  year.  This  $2  billion  would  finance 
about  65,000  mortgages  at  a  7%-percent 
interest  rate,  compared  with  the  current 
'market  rate  of  slightly  less  than  9  per- 
'  cent. 

The  President's  veto  was  motivated  by 
some  unwise  provisions  of  H.R.  4485,  yet 
his  commitment  to  solving  the  housing 
problem  cooperatively  with  the  Congress 
has  been  illustrated  by  his  signing  on 
July  2  the  compromise  bill  H.R.  5398, 
which  is  similar  to  H.R.  8138  which  I 
introduced. 

Speciflcally,  title  I  of  H.R.  5398  is  a 
foreclosure  relief  measure  to  protect 
families  who  face  the  loss  of  their  homes 
because  of  the  current  recession.  This 
title  is  virtually  identical  to  the  Presi- 
dent's measure  passed  by  the  Congress 
early  last  month.  The  foreclosure  relief 
program  will  assist  some  100,000  fami- 
lies who  cannot  meet  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments by  authorizing  HUD  to  coinsure 
mortgages  in  default,  or  to  make  month- 
ly payments  of  up  to  $250  for  as  long  as 
24  months  when  lenders  are  imwilling 
or  unable  to  forebear  on  their  loans.  The 
title  will  authorize  $1.5  billion  for  coin- 
sm-ance  contracts,  and  a  maximum  of 
$250  million  for  mortgage  relief  loans. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  mortgage  relief 
program  will  operate  at  negligible  cost 
to  the  Federal  budget  since  the  Federal 
funds  used  would  be  repaid  when  home- 
owners are  back  to  work. 

This  provision  differs  from  H.R.  4485 
in  that  dii'ect  assistance  to  the  home- 
owner was  the  only  option  imder  the 
vetoed  measm-e.  The  new  bill  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions  have  acted  with  re- 
straint during  this  recession,  and  fore- 
closures have  not  risen  dramatically. 
Thus,  it  seems  feasible  to  provide  the 
same  protection  to  homeowners  by  agree- 
ing to  stand  behind  their  banks  with  a 
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reinsurance  commitment  when  and  if  the 
banks  refrain  from  foreclosure. 

The  second  title  Is  a  home  purchase 
assistance  measure.  It  expands  the  au- 
thority given  the  President  last  year  to 
make  mortgage  credit  available  when 
housing  starts  are  low.  It  extends  the 
existing  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act 
to  June  30,  1976,  permits  financing  of 
condominiums  and  apartments,  and  sets 
a  maximum  rate  of  interest  on  tandem- 
plan  mortgages  at  IVz  percent.  This  re- 
places the  6  percent  short-term  and  7 
percent  long-term  interest  subsidies  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4485,  and  instead  finances 
all  the  subsidized  mortgages  through  the 
tandem  plan."  It  also  eliminates  the  $1,- 
000  ca^h  incentive  payments  to  house- 
buyers. 

The  third  title  Includes  critically 
needed  housing  rehabilitation  and  re- 
pair provisions.  Under  this  title,  the 
widely  supported  section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program  will  be  continued 
through  August  1976  at  an  authorized 
level  of  $100  million.  This  provision  is 
a  compromise  version  of  the  provision 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Another  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  extends  by  7  months  the 
time  period  during  which  certain  pur- 
chasers of  older  inner-city  housing  in- 
sured by  FHA  could  apply  for  compen- 
sation for  correcting  serious  defects  that 
were  not  detected  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. The  final  provision  extends  sec- 
tion 202(b)  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Pro- 
tection Act  by  6  months  the  deadUne  on 
a  flood  insurance  program,  to  permit 
financing  of  resales  of  existing  housing 
in  flood  plains  not  covered  by  the 
program. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  housing 
industry^has  begim  to  show  signs  of  re- 
covery. This  should  not,  however,  dim 
our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent improvement  in  housing  starts  has 
been  from  the  lowest  March  on  record, 
to  the*  lowest  April  on  record,  to  the  low- 
est ^y  in  28  years.  Unemplojmient  in 
the  construction  industry  continues  to 
increase.  In  May,  the  construction  un- 
employment rate  was  21.8  percent,  the 
highest  in  the  post-World  War  II  period. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1975  is  our  hope 
to  improve  this  picture  in  the  future.  The 
home  purchase  assistance  measures  con- 
tained in  the  act  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary incentive  to  spur  a  faster  recovery 
in  housing  than  we  are  presently  witness- 
ing. The  flnal  version  of  the  bill  that 
was  signed  into  law  will  afford  Federal 
aid  to  the  housing  industry  by  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  roots  of  some  of  the  in- 
dusti-5''s  problems,  and  thus  avoiding  the 
distortions  that  result  from  merely  treat- 
ing symptoms.  The  bill  provides  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  HUD  some  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining the  mix  of  subsidy  approaches. 
By  utilizing  the  tandem  plan,  HUD  will 
purchase  the  712-percent  mortgages,  and 
thus  make  more  money  available  to  pri- 
vate lenders  to  finance  more  housing.  By 
allowing  some  fiexibility  in  the  programs 
and  operating  through  established  mar- 
ket mechanisms,  the  housing  industi-j' 
may  receive  the  needed  boa=t  to  continue 
recovery  on  its  own. 

The  current  flow  of  funds  into  mort- 
gage lending  institutions  is  helping  to 
bring  mortgage  rates  down.  If  we  can 
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control  our  deficit  spending,  and  thus 
keep  the  Federal  Goveiment  from  hav- 
ing to  borrow  further  in  the  private 
money  markets,  these  rates  should  con- 
tinue to  come  down  which  would  also 
help  to  alleviate  our  housing  problems. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1975  exemplifies 
these  goals,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  in 
full  .supix>rt  of  it. 


DR.    ROGER    H.    UNGER— HONORED 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEX.1S 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESbJNTATlVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  is  providing  high 
quality  hospital  and  medical  care  to  dis- 
abled, sick,  and  elderly  veterans  in  its 
171  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities. 
<>ie  of  the  most  important  reasons  why 
quality  medical  and  hospital  care  is  be- 
ing provided  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration is  its  medical  reseaich  programs 
which  are  essential  for  the  pmpose  of 
improving  care  and  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Successful  research  programs  m  VA 
Hospitals  are  not  limited  to  improving 
medical  care  for  veterans,  but  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  VA  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  American  medicine  which  is  help- 
ing mankind.  An  outstanding  example  of 
this  is  the  presentation  of  two  recent 
major  national  awards  honoring  Dr. 
Roger  H.  Unger  of  the  Dallas,  Tex..  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital  and  the 
University  of  Texas  Southwestern  Med- 
ical School  for  his  pioneering  reseai-ch 
on  the  role  of  the  hormone  glucagon  in 
causing  diabetes. 

The  most  recent  was  the  Banting 
Medal,  highest  scientific  honor  of  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  which 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Unger  at  the  asso- 
ciation's annual  meeting  m  New  York 
City.  Earlier,  he  received  the  David 
Rumbough  Jr.  Memorial  Award  for 
Scientific  Achievement  from  the  Juve- 
nile Diabetes  Foundation  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  This  award  is  named  for  actress 
Dina  Merrill's  son,  a  diabetic,  who  died 
in  1973. 

Dr.  Unger 's  findings  have  a  major  part 
in  the  recent  broadening  of  the  concept 
of  diabetes.  His  research  indicates  that 
glucagon  as  welljis  insulin  malfunctions 
to  cause  the  disorder  In  which  the  body 
loses  its  normal  ability  to  maintain  blood 
sugar  balance. 

Finding  a  way  to  treat  or  prevent  dia- 
betes by  suppressing  glucagon  is  now  a 
major  goal  of  many  researchers. 

"An  avenue  has  been  opened  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  control  of  diabetes  by 
an  entirely  new  approach,"  Di-.  Unger 
said. 

He  stressed  that  years  of  study  will  be 
required  to  determhie  whether  the  new 
therapy,  once  it  is  achieved,  will  help 
problems  of  blood  vessel,  eye,  and  kidney 
changes  that  occur  In  many  diabetics. 

Two  major  scientific  publications,  the 
British  medical  Journal  Lancet  and  the 
US.  joiuTial  Science,  recently  published 
reports  by  Dr.  Unger  and  his  associates 
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on  their  glucagon  i-esearch.  In  addition 
to  his  post  as  chief  of  medical  research 
at  the  VA  hospital,  he  is  professor  of  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  medical  school  in 
Dallas. 

A  key  factor  in  his  work  was  develop- 
ment in  the  Dallas  VA  Hospital  labora- 
tories of  a  complex  technique  for  meas- 
uring minute  quantities  of  glucagon  in 
the  blood. 

This  radioimmunoassay  pi-ocess.  using 
radioactive  iodine  to  "tag"  glucagon 
molecules,  has  enabled  other  re.seairhers 
to  join  in  the  study  of  glucagon. 

Helped  greatly  by  a  cooperative  i-abbit 
tliat  developed  large  numbers  of  gluca- 
gon antibodies,  the  Dalla.s  VA  lab  has 
supplied  the  i-abbit's  serum  containing 
these  antibodies  to  dozens  of  laboratorie-s 
in  many  nations. 

Although  "Rabbit  30K  "  hss  now  died, 
enough  of  his  serum  is  retained  in 
freezers  to  supply  researchers  at  tlie  pres- 
ent rate  for  several  more  years,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Unger. 

Each  small  vial  is  sufficient  for  1.000 
diagnostic  tests. 


UNDERDEVELOPED  NATIONS  VER- 
SUS THE  INDUSTRIALIZED 
WORLD:  THE    NEW  COLD  WAR  " 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEVr   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  mornmg's  Wall  Street 
Journal  contained  an  interesting  and 
well-written  article  by  Irvhig  Kiistol  on 
the  economic  confrontation  between  the 
developing  nations  and  the  industrial- 
ized world — a  confrontation  to  which 
some  have  referred  as  the  "new  cold 
war". 

Mr.  Ki-istol  makes  some  vei-j-  salient 
points  in  his  article — points  which 
•should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  U.S.  foi-eign  economic 
policy. 

In  the  last  year,  the  United  States  and 
other  developed  nations  have  been  ac- 
cused of  "exploiting"  the  economies  «rf 
the  so-called  third  world  counti-Ies.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  said  that  our  pros- 
perity has  perpetuated  their  poverty. 
This  is  patently  absurd.  The  growth  of 
the  U.S.  economy  is  a  credit  to  the  re- 
soui'cefulness.  the  talent  and  the  energj' 
of  the  American  people  who  have  con- 
structed a  market  system  imequaled  in 
the  world.  Our  economic  growth  has  not 
preyed  upon  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries; our  prosperity  has  not  sapped 
their  own  potential  economic  vigor, 
living  Kristol  examines  some  of  the 
factors  in  this  important  Issue,  including 
the  reluctance  of  some  of  these  develop- 
ing nations  to  recognize  basic  economic 
realities— includhig  the  need  to  allow  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  this  article  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  I  Include  it  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 
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The  "New  Cold  War- 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 
Ii  has  ijeeu  very  worri8(»De,  Uiei>e  past 
mouths,  to  observe  the  apparent  wUlingness 
0/  mauy  State  Department  officials  to  refor- 
mulate American  foreign  economic  policy  in 
itie  hope  of  a>.-bleviug  a  more  amiable 
•dialog'  wiJi  ilie  so-called  Tliird  World.  It 
to  true  that,  for  tlie  moment,  the  Treasury 
seems  to  have  blocked  such  an  effort.  And 
it  is  also  tnie  that,  by  appolutuig  Dauid 
Patrik  Moynlljaii  as  Ambassador  to  the 
UniUd  Nations,  Secretary  Kissinger  has  Indi- 
cated liLs  own  awareness  tliat  a  candid  debate 
may,  under  certain  clrcimistanceK,  be  the 
mo6t  appropriate  form  of  dialog.  Neverthe- 
less, the  State  Department's  Uistinctive  ap- 
proacli  to  ti.is  issue  has  been  little  Ubs  than 
irighteiili.-i.  Prlghteulng.  because  any  effort 
u>  create  a  new  international  economic 
order,"  as  i.s  now  being  demanded  in  every 
international  forum,  must  entail  some  basic 
cliauges  ia  our  domestic  economic  order. 
Prlghtening.  too.  becaiwe  it  reveals  such  a 
complete  misreading  by  our  foreign  policy 
establt-shmeut  of  wiiat  our  controversy  witli 
the  "Thiid  World  "  is  all  about,  and  of  the 
political  realities  tliat  lie  beneath  it. 

In  an  fairness  to  the  State  Department. 
one  miust  report  that  its  interpretation  ol 
Americas  position  in  tlM  world  is  not  capri- 
cious or  arbitrary.  It  is,  fundamentally,  the 
fashionable  literal  view,  to  the  effect  that 
we  have  entered  a  xiew  era  of  foreign  policy 
which  Newsweek  has  termed  "The  World's 
New  Ccid  War  " — i.e.,  a  war  of  the  "poor  na- 
tions"  against  the  "rich,"  a  sort  of  interna- 
tional version  of  the  class  struggle  aiming 
to  redistribute  wealth  "equitably."  And  since 
there  is  no  liberal-chlc  idea  which  cannot 
liud  some  distinguished  "concerned  buslne.>>h 
leaders "  eager  to  suljscribe  to  it,  this  is  also 
a  vie-.v  that  many  in  the  business  community 
sheepishly  go  along  with.  The  Club  of  Rome 
and  the  Trilateral  Commission,  both  sup- 
ported mainly  by  grants  from  large  corpora- 
tions, are  very  busy  popularizing  this  inter- 
pretation of  world  affairs.  As  Professor  Zblg- 
new  Bri^euin-ki  of  the  Trilateral  Commls.slon. 
has  put  it:  "The  main  axis  of  conflict  at 
most  inlernational  conferences  today  Is  not 
between  the  Western  world  and  the  Commu- 
nist world  but  between  the  advanced  coim- 
tries   and    the   developing   countries." 

Now,  this  statement  is  partly  and  super- 
ficially true — and  is  an  excellent  argument 
in  favor  of  having  fewer  such  conferences, 
most  of  wliich  are  only  a  form  of  political 
theater  in  which  the  poor  countries  try  to 
blame  everyone  but  themselves  for  their 
problems.  The  statement  is  also  partly  and 
fundamentally  false.  The  main  axis  of  con- 
flict can  be  more  accurately  described  as 
being  between  liberal  capitalist  societies 
(mainly  affluent)  and  those  societies— 
whether  communist,  socialist,  or  neo-fascist 
(this  latter  category  prevailing  especially  in 
Africa) — which,  whether  poor  or  less  affluent, 
are  opposed  to  liberal  capitalism  In  prin- 
ciple. 

A    MAl-rUl    OF    ATTln'DKS 

It  is  not  simply  a  qiiestion  of  'world  pov- 
erty." It  is  much  more  a  question  of  one's 
attitude  toward  liberal  political  and  econom- 
ic system*,  and  towards  Uberal  civilization  In 
general.  This  explains  why  those  "less  devel- 
oped" countries  are  alwaya  attacking  tlie 
United  StAtes  and  never  say  an  unkind  word 
about  the  Soviet  Union — not  exactly  a  poor 
country.  Nor  do  they  show  any  animus  to- 
'ward  Saudi  Arabia,  now  fabulously  rich  a.s 
the  restilt  of  the  exorbitant  price  it  demands 
for  its  oil  tram  both  rich  and  poor  countries 
aUke.  Indeed,  the  very  definition  ot  "the 
Third  World"  entails  a  hostility  toward  lib- 
eral capitalism.  Otherwise,  how  can  one  ex- 
plain why  Saudi  Arabia,  Cuban  and  Algeria 
are  fully-accredited  members  of  the  club, 
whereas  Israel,  Talw.tn,  South  Korea  and 
Turkey  are  not? 
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In  truth,  this  "new  cold  war"  Is  not  really 
about  economics  at  all,  but  about  politics. 
At  Ijottom,  It  is  a  conflict  of  political  Ideol- 
ogies. What  the  "Third  World"  is  saying  is 
not  that  it  needs  our  help  but  that  their 
poverty  is  the  fault  of  our  capitalism — that 
they  are  "exploited"  nations  while  we  are  a 
"guilty"  people.  And  to  the  degree  that  the 
United  States  officially  accepts  the  terms  of 
the  debate  set  down  by  the  nations  of  the 
"Third  World,"  It  also  accepts  moral  respon- 
sibility for  their  poverty. 

Nations  are  poor  for  any  one  (or  any  com- 
bination) of  three  reasons:  (1)  history,  (2) 
culture,  and  (3)  mlsgovernment. 

By  "history"  one  simply  means  the  fact 
that  some  nations  began  to  Industrialize  and 
modernize  themselves  later  than  others,  and 
It  Inevitably  takes  time  for  them  to  "catch 
up."  It  need  take  nothing  more  than  time, 
as  the  case  of  Japan  illustrates.  But  it  does 
take  time — and  any  nation  that  claims  "it 
doesn't  have  the  time"  is  merely  asserting, 
with  a  kind  of  childish  petulance,  that  it 
impatiently  wants  the  fruits  of  economic 
growth  now,  before  the  growth  Itself  has 
been  accomplished. 

By  "culture"  one  simply  acknowledges 
the  fact  that  certain  traditional  ways  of  life, 
which  doubtless  have  their  own  substantial 
virtues,  are  inimical  to  economic  develop- 
ment. All  Immigrant  groups  to  South  Amer- 
ica, a  potentially  rich  continent,  quickly 
prosper:  this  has  been  the  experience  of 
Italians,  Germans,  Japanese  and  Jews.  The 
native  and  Hispanic  populations  do  not 
prosper  so  easily — because  their  ways  of  life 
are  not  so  oriented  toward  the  production  of 
wealth.  And  does  anyone  doubt  that  if, 
overnight,  the  500  million  Indians  were 
miraculously  replaced  by  the  same  number 
of  Swiss,  India  would  soon  be  numbered 
among  the  more  affluent  nations? 

By  "mlsgovernment"  one  simply  refers, 
among  other  things,  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  poorer  countries  are  dominated  by  polit- 
ical regimes  that  are  anti-liberal  in  their 
politics  and  antl-capltalist  in  their  eco- 
nomics. These  governments  are  Ideologically 
committed  to  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
and  to  the  frustration  of  business  enterprise 
which  creates  wealth.  Since  the  wealth  they 
wish  to  redistribute  does  not  exist  In  their 
own  countries,  they  have  decided  to  redis- 
tribute the  wealth  of  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  And  their 
rationale  for  doing  so  is  that  this  wealth,  in 
the  first  Instance,  derives  from  an  •exploita- 
tion" of  their  countries  by  the  capitalist 
world. 

It  Is  this  last  accusation  which  provides 
the  Impetus  for  "the  new  cold  war."  It  is, 
on  its  face,  absurd.  The  supposed  exploita- 
tion derives  from  the  fact  that  the  poorer 
nations  export  raw  commodities  to  the  in- 
dustrialized nations.  Since  they  have  nothing 
else  to  export,  and  since  these  exports 
are  paid  for,  this  Is  a  perfectly  natural  and 
not  at  all  unhealthy  state  of  affairs.  For  the 
better  part  of  the  19th  Century  the  United 
States  was  In  exactly  this  condition;  It  was 
the  Income  from  the  sale  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  minerals  which  eventually  formed  the 
basis  for  our  industrial  development.  But 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  today, 
having  witnessed  the  success  of  the  OPEC 
cartel,  would  like  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope to  help  them  establish  similar  cartels 
in  other  commodities.  To  justify  this  de- 
msmd  that  we  organize  international  trade 
to  our  own  disadvantage,  they  offer  various 
woolly,  neo-Marxist  argiunents  to  the  effect 
that  their  poverty  is  the  result  of  our 
prosperity. 

AMBASSADOR    MOYNIHAN'S    RESPONSE 

Incredibly  enough,  many  Americans  (and 
even  more  Europeans)  seem  inclined  to  ap- 
pease rather  than  repudiate  this  claim.  The 
sensible  response  has  been  outlined  by  Am- 
bassador Moynlhan.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
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their  "economies  do  less  well  than  they 
ought:  that  the  difference  Is  of  their  own 
making  and  no  one  else's,  and  no  claim  on 
anyone  else  arises  in  consequence."  But  his' 
Is  a  lonely  voice  in  American  foreign  policy 
circles.  The  State  Department  itself  is  very 
much  a  non-ideological  Institution,  and 
never  fully  appreciates  the  ways  in  which 
words  and  Ideas  ultimately  shape  world  poli- 
tics, and  always  prefers  negotiation  to  con- 
frontation. It  cannot  get  much  excited  over 
the  principle  of  expropriation  (without  due 
compensation)  of  American  business  over- 
seas; it  cannot  see  the  ideological  significance 
of  setting  up  various  "world  authorities"  to 
stockpile  commodities  and  rig  the  Interna- 
tional markets  so  as  to  "help  close  the  gap" 
between  rich  and  poor  nations.  It  cannot 
even  see  the  practical  Implications  of  such 
arrangements — i.e.,  that  you  cannot  "collec- 
tivize" and  "plan"  the  International  market 
economy  without  at  the  same  time  interven- 
ing massively  in  domestic  market  arrange- 
ments. 

But  what  it  cannot  see.  others  can.  There 
Is,  for  instance,  a  whole  fiock  of  "progressive" 
and  socialist  economists  in  American  acad- 
emla  who  favor  "a  new  international  eco- 
nomic order"  precisely  because  its  conse- 
quences are  bound  to  run  against  the  grain 
of  our  liberal  capitalist  system.  In  effect,  they 
are  trying  to  launch  a  reform  movement 
through  the  back  door — the  front  door  now 
being  under  critical  scrutiny  after  our  du- 
bious experience  with  those  'Great  Society" 
programs  of  yesteryear.  They  feel  that  If  the 
United  States  gets  Itself  committed  to  the 
propriety  and  Justice  of  a  massive  Interna- 
tional redistribution  of  wealth  and  income, 
through  a  "planned  world  economy,"  then 
there  is  no  way  it  can  avoid  a  commitment 
to  a  similar  redlstributlve  policy,  and  a  simi- 
lar commitment  to  planning,  internally.  And 
tliey  are  absolutely  right. 

There  Is  always  a  good  case.  In  both  prin- 
ciple and  prudence,  for  the  more  affluent  be- 
ing charitable  toward  the  poor — even  to  those 
whose  poverty  is  largely  their  own  fault.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  expect,  much  less  In- 
sist on,  gratitude:  Such  benevolence  Is  sxip- 
posed  to  be  its  own  reward.  But  when  the 
poor  start  "mau-mauing"  their  actual  or  po- 
tential benefactors,  when  they  begin  vilifying 
them.  Insulting  them,  demanding  as  of  right 
what  It  Is  not  their  right  to  demand — then 
one's  sense  of  self-respect  may  properly  take 
precedence  over  one's  self-imposed  humani- 
tarian obligations.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
gain  the  respect  of  world  opinion,  it  first  has 
to  demonstrate  that  it  respects  Itself — its 
own  institutions,  its  own  way  of  life,  the 
political  and  social  philosophy  that  is  the 
basis  of  its  Institutions  and  its  way  of  life. 
Such  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-affirma- 
tion seems  to  be  a  missing  element  In  our 
foreign  policy.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
we  are  making  such  a  mess  of  the  "new  cold 
war."  , 
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MIA  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
week,  I  was  privileged  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  the  text  of  a 
letter  from  President  Ford  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  MIA  father.  In  the  letter,  the 
President  pledged  himself  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  achieving  a  full  ac- 
counting for  our  men  mi-ssing  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  found  that  letter  to  be  strong 
reassurance  of  the  fact  that  these  men 
have  not  been,  nor  will  they  be,  forgot- 


ten. In  light  of  the  President's  avowed 
concern,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  in- 
sert a  letter  from  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Bus  Mills,  the  league's  executive 
director  and  my  good  friend,  has  made 
some  undeniable  points  herein.  Surely, 
Mr.  Mills  suggestion  that  a  meeting  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  heads  of 
State  take  place  in  Hanoi  to  achieve  an 
honorable  determination  of  the  fate  of 
U.S.  servicemen  and  civilians  in  South- 
east Asia  is  a  sound  one.  This  positive 
step  is,  as  he  says,  far  simpler  than  a 
meeting  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
spacecraft.  No  technology  is  involved- 
no  political  axes  would  be  ground,  no 
computer  science  would  be  needed.  Only 
humanitarian  cooperation  would  be  re- 
quired as  an  ingredient,  and  yet  such  a 
step  would  surely  be  the  strongest,  most 
positive  one  we  couJd  make.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues,  in  their  own  continued 
vigilence  regarding  the  tragedy  of  our 
MIA's,  will  read  his  words  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  letter  follows: 
National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Miss- 
ing IN  Southeast  Asia, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  16,  1975. 
Hju.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  the  eve  of  the 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Miss- 
ing In  Southeast  Asia,  when  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  cooperating  beautifully  on 
the  Soyuz-Apollo  Space  venture,  the  Fami- 
lies propose  another  joint  venture.  This  jour- 
ney would  not  require  the  vast  technical  and 
scientific  preparation.  It  would  not  require 
the  great  expense  that  Soyuz-Apollo  does. 
There  would  not  be  the  great  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  participants  on  this  venture  as 
there  Is  for  the  Astronauts  and  Cosmonauts. 

The  venture  or  journey  we  propose  is  a 
journey  for  Peace,  a  True  Peace,  not  the  klud 
that  resulted  from  the  "so  called  Paris  Peace 
Agreements,"  but  one  that  could  bring  peace 
of  mind  to  the  wives,  children,  parents  and 
other  relatives  of  the  1300  U.S.  Servicemen 
and  Civilians  for  whom  we  have  no  account- 
ing. This  Journey  could  bring  peace  of  mind 
to  these  men's  Commander-in-Chief  and  to 
the  collective  conscience  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

We  propose  a  Journey  for  President  Ford 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  to  depart  the  United  States 
at  about  the  same  time  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  and  Premier  Chou  En  Lai  would 
depart  theh-  respective  capitals.  They  would 
link  up  in  Hanoi  where  they  would  be  Joined 
by  Piemier  Pham  Van  Dong  and  perhaps  by 
Le  Due  The.  who  along  with  Dr.  Kissinger 
were  the  chief  architects  of  the  Paris  Accords. 

These  participants  have  been  carefully 
i;elected  for  this  time  and  place:  President 
Ford — the  head  of  our  Government  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  men,  Pham  Van 
Dong — the  Premier  of  tha.  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam,  the  o^ernment  that  is 
most  influential  in  the  Communist  bfock 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev — head  of  Soviet  Government 
and  Premier  Chou  En  Lai— head  of  Chinese 
Government,  these  two  governments  hold  the 
key  to  opening  the  boundaries  to  search  for 
our  men.  The  selection  of  the  other  two.  Dr. 
Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho  as  participants,  is 
obvious. 

We  are  first  to  acknowledge  their  task 
would  be  a  most  dlffictilt  one,  "That  is  to 
achieve  an  honorable  determination  of  the 
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fate  of  the  U.S.  Servicemen  aud  Civilians 
in  Southeast  Asia."  An  accounting  that  would 
see  the  (1)  return  of  all  POW's.  (2)  the  full- 
est passible  accounting,  and  (3»  the  retiun 
of  the  remains  of  our  dead. 

Apparently,  the  chief  reiioOii  xor  the  diffi- 
oiiUy  of  the  task  is  that  this  l.ssue  i.s  humani- 
tarian in  natiu'e,  not  scientific  as  such,  nor 
political  as  such,  the  solution  doesn't  lend 
ii.self  to  computers  or  scientific  technology 
for  solutions.  It  seems  thc.t  mankind  through 
ihe  ages  has  concentrated  more  ots  the  sci- 
entific— of  developing  thlnt;;;  and  evaluating 
iicfomplishments  and  succe^-ses  ii;  terms  of 
the  scientific.  Mankind,  especiallv  poUttclans, 
seem  ill-equipped  to  .solve  ba.stc  hiuuaui- 
tarian  issues  and  problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  call  upon  ycm  *o  arraiige 
siifh  a  meeting  in  Hanoi.  If  you  do  tiiis  the 
Families  will  believe  that  you  n re  determined 
to  set  an  honorable  accountliij;,  or  thnt  at 
Icu-l.  you  are  earnestly  trying  to  do  io. 
Very  truly  your.s. 

E.  C.  Mttw. 
Ejc'-iiiiip  D'.ii-r'or. 


WHY    A    REVOLUTION'.'    200    YEARS 
LATER  THE  ANSWER  IS  THE  SAME 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF    C'ALIFORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RU>RK.Si.NIATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17.  1973 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  constituent,  Mr.  Claude  Urv  of  San 
Francisco,  has  sent  me  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  Chronicle  on  July  6.  1975. 

Tiie  article,  written  by  the  A.'-sociated 
Press,  deals  with  the  rea.^ons  belihid  the 
American  Revolution,  and  offei-s  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  the  events  leadhig 
to  our  Declaration  of  Indeiiendence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  tliis  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  for  the  inlormr.tion  ol 
my  colleagues. 
Tlie  text  of  the  article  follow.s: 
Wnv  A  REvoLirnoN?  200  Years  Latui 
Answter's  the  Same 
One  of  the  hardest  things  the  foundUig 
fathers  had  to  do  was  explain  the  American 
Revolution.  The  answer  they  finallv  came  up 
with  was  the  only  one  that  works,  even  tod.iy 
They  were  fighting  for  liberty. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  toda^— a  year  In 
advance  of  the  Declaration  oi  Independ- 
ence—the Continental  Congress  issued  a 
declaration  explaining  why  thev  vere  doing 
such  an  outrageous  thing  as  rebelling 
against  fellow  Englishmen  and  the  mitrhtiest 
empire  on  earth. 

•We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest 
and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voUmtarv 
slavery,"  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  liberal 
nitellectual  leader  of  the  Congress,  and  John 
Dickinson,  the  brilliant  conservative. 

"Honor,  Justice  and  humunitv  forbid  tis 
tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we 
received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and 
which  our  Innocent  posterity  have  a  right 
to  receive  from  us,"  Congress  said  in  the 
Declaration  of  the  Causes  and  Necessities 
for  Taking  Up  Arms,  adopted  July  6,  1776. 
"We  cannot  endure  the  infamv  and  guilt  of 
resiKning  succeeding  generations  to  that 
wretchedness  which  inevitablv  awaits  them, 
11  we  basely  entail  hereditary  tKaiidaste  upon 
tiiem."  *^ 

But  what  does  it  all  mean?  On  the  surface 
this  overblown  rhetoric  Ls  absurd.  Americans 
'vere  not  an  oppressed  people.  In  fact  they 
Here  doing  pretty  well.  Their  economic  op- 
porttuiities  and  personal  U'oerties  were 
among  the  best  in  the  world. 
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Yet  here  were  pro.sperous  Yankees  talking 
about  bondage  and  slavery,  as  if  a  British 
bayonet  were  held  at  every"  American  throat. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Americans 
who  formed  our  nation  took  their  liberties 
that  seriously.  A  threat  to  their  dreanis 
was  .IS  offensive  ai  a  thrust  at  their  persons. 
Tivo  great  forces  drove  the  Americans  to 
revolution  long  before  taxes  and  tea  l>ecame 
an  isstie.  The  first  was  the  kind  of  life  they 
found  ill  the  New  World. 

From  the  first  English  .settlers  at  Janips- 
tmvn  and  Plymouiii  to  the  embattled  fann- 
ers at  Cunuord  bridge,  Americans  had 
learned  to  work  or  starve,  sink  or  sv.ini,  In 
a  bountiful  but  dangerous  wilderness. 

II  made  them  .seU-reliant,  suspicious,  and 
excruciatingly  independent.  Nobody  pu.shed 
Amerii-ans  around  v-ithoul  a  figlit.  In  I77.'j 
the  British  pushed  and  got  one. 

The  turning  point  In  the  developing;  .struK- 
Rk"  was  a  loiu,'  war  between  tlie  enii.>lres  of 
Britain  .lud  Fiaiue.  It  ei'ded  in  176;J  and  left 
tlie  Briti.sh  .suprenif  ov,  r  mos'  of  the  North 
.\merican  continent. 

!re\eral  things  hapjwiifd  l>e<iiiis«  of  this 
V. nr  that  started  the  Aiiierif;»a  colouieK  to- 
vvaid  sfipiiralion.  The  first  was  their  o-.vn 
I)ernd\'. 

.Soni«  Americans  btiiit  fortunes  supplj-lng 
both  annie.s  .nt  Mie  same  time.  This  prompted 
an  indif-uam  British  government  to  tighten 
lonf.'-donnant  trade  restraints. 

And.  when  the  fighting  was  over.  It  was  a 
whole  uew  world.  For  the  first  time  since  thfi 
first  Engli.sinnen  landed,  there  v.  ns  no  French 
thieat.  no  Si)anish  threat,  no  Indians  stirred 
up  by  Euroi>ean  provocateurs. 

The  lush,  vii^in  lands  across  the  Appa- 
lachians beckoned  to  thiii  generation  of 
Americans  like  California  gold  did  to  another. 
But  British  policy  and  the  vat;arles  of  a  world 
economy  entering  the  industrial  n^e  threw 
up  blockades. 

First  the  British,  seeking  to  avoid  Indian 
trouble  and  to  simplify  administration,  drew 
a  line  down  the  Appalachian  ridye  and  told 
the  colonists  not  to  step  across  it. 

The  order  ran  counter  to  the  colonists'  de- 
sire for  physical  freedom.  It  also  put  re- 
straints on  the  economic  prospects  of  Amer- 
icana, from  the  biggest  land  .speculator  to  the 
smallest  sodbuster  looking  for  a  better  farm. 
And  it  came  at  a  time  uhen  worldwide  de- 
pression made  the  need  for  new  opportunity 
greater  than  ever. 

The  depression  stunned  American.^  and 
made  them  resentful  of  threats  to  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  securltv  for  anvone  willing  to 
work  for  it. 

And  there  was  a  war  debt,  which  the 
Britlsli  wanted  the  American  colonists  to 
help  pay.  Tliey  also  thought  it  was  about 
time  they  brought  some  order  to  the  com- 
nieroe  of  the  newly  secured  empire. 

These  efforts,  in  the  context  of  deei)enin<' 
suspicion  and  resentment  in  America,  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Revolutlonarv 
War.  •' 

In  fact,  until  the  fighting  started  In  the 
spring  of  1775,  British  offenses  ftfeainst  Amer- 
ica really  were  not  as  bad  as  Americans  came 
to  think  they  were. 

So  tlie  issue  of  the  American  RevoUitiou 
really  was  freedom— as  each  colonial  Ameri- 
can defined  it  for  himself. 
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THK  UALL-VANCE  COMPROMISE  ON 
CYPRUS 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1975 

Mr.   RUSSO.   Mr.   Speaker,   there  is 
much  activity  this  week  at  the  White 


House  and  the  Capitol  revolving  around 
the  upcoming  legislation  (H.R.  8454 »  to 
lift  tlie  arms  embamo  again.st  Turkey. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congre.<;.s  is  not  b^int' 
.steamrolled  by  these  lobbying  efforts  into 
supporting  the  lifting  of  that  cmbar«o. 
I  am  amazed  that  we  are  bein.c,'  a.sked 
to  start  sending  aims  to  Turkey  again. 
Wliat  has  changed?  Tho  fart  remains 
that  they  used  American-.supiJlJed  arm.s 
in  tlieir  1974  invasion  of  Greece,  know- 
ing lull  well  that  our  laws  forbid  the  use 
ol  our  military  aid  expect  for  puroases  ol 
.scli' -defense  and  civil  disorder.  And  what 
is  ('v.-n  clearer  i.^  that  since  that  inva- 
sion I'urkey  has  made  no  good  faith  movo 
Ihat  indicates  tliey  are  serioasly  nego- 
tiating on  Cyprus  to  restore  peace.  Fur- 
ther,  we   have   received  no   assurances 
from  the  Turks  that  there  would  be  good 
faith  negotiations  even  in  the  event  that 
H.R.  84.'i4  pas.ses.  In  truth,  they  are  busily 
resettling  Turkish  citizen.s  in  Cyprus  to 
expand  the  Turkish  presence  there.  The 
Turkish  troojis  show  no  signs  of  dispers- 
ing. And  yet  we  are  now  a.sked  to  resume 
niilitaiy  aid  to  them,  no  strings  attached. 
Recently  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  outlining  a  compromise 
IM'oixjsal  on  the  Cypi-us  iisue  by  George 
Ball  and  Cyrus  Vance.  As  opposed   to 
the   administration    "compromLse" — the 
Turks  getting  everything  they  want  with- 
out having  to  do  anything  in  return— 
their  suggestions  form  the  basis  of  a 
workable  and  equitable  compromise.  The 
thinking  is  in  line  with  my  own  when  I 
introduced  legislation  on  this  matter.  Aid 
should  not  be  resumed  until  certain  con- 
ditions are  met.  In  the  case  of  my  legis- 
lation this  would  be  Turkey  withdrawing 
her  forces  and  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
Cypriots  begimiing  serious  negotiations 
to  resolve  tlieir  diffei'ences. 

Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Vance  are  willing  to 
include  a  "face-saving"  device  for  tho 
Turks.  But  there  must  be  a  formula  link- 
ing Cyprus  and  arms  to  require  some 
progress  in  negotiation  as  a  condition  to 
resuming  aid,  or  if  aid  Is  resumed,  prog- 
ress must  be  demonstrated  if  aid  is  to 
continue.  I  would  prefer  an  approach 
that  requires  Turkey  meeting  certain 
conditions  initially  but  if  this  Ls  not  plau- 
sible, we  should  at  the  very  least  put  a 
condition  on  resumption  of  aid  -if  after 
3  montlis  Turkey  has  done  nothing,  then 
the  aid  is  discontinued. 

There  is  a  principle  involved  here  con- 
cerning the  misuse  of  our  militai-y  aid. 
and  we  should  not  alter  that  priiiciple 
because  of  blackmail  or  threats. 

I  submit  tliis  editorial  for  tlie  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues: 
The    B.*ll- Vance   Compromise    on    Cyprit.s 
The  Cyprus  issue  builds  tow.ird  vet  an- 
other   tmhappy    showdown.    If    arms   ship- 
ments—embargoed  by   Congress   in   protest 
over    Turkey's    use    of    American    arms    in 
Cyprus — are   not   resumed    promptly,    Tur- 
key threatens  to  begin  squeezing  the  United 
States  out  of  important   bases  on  its  soil. 
Fearing  to  lose  the  bases,  and  seeing  Ankara  s 
political  stalemate,  the  administraUon  has 
responded  by  support itng  the  Morgan  "com- 
promise"  bill.  It  is  some  compromise:    the 
Turks  would  get  pretty  much  all  the  arms 
they  want  but  would  not  have  to  budge,  or 
even  promise  to  budge,  on  Cyprus.  And  this 
is  being  offered,  mind  you,  when  Tiu'key  has 
aroused  Greek  fears  that  by  displacing  Greek 
C>-priots   from   Turkish-occupied   areas   and 
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settling  Turks  brought  hi  from  Turkey  it 
ia  altering  tbe  whole  demographic  pattern 
on  Cyprus.  Whether  the  Morgan  bill  can 
overoome  the  three  to  one  margin  by  which 
the  embargo  was  earlier  Toted  is  uncertain. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  better  way. 

It  consists  of  the  true  compromise  ap- 
proach outlined  in  House  testimony  last 
week  by  Oeorge  Ball  and  Cyrus  Vance,  for- 
merly Ko.  Two  at  State  and  Defense  respec- 
tively and  both  old  Cyprus  hands  of  note. 
Under  their  approach,  American  Interests  In 
Greece  as  well  as  Turkey  would  be  served, 
and  the  United  States  would  establish  the 
principle  that  American  arms  can  be  used 
Just  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
expliclty  provided — a  weighty  consideration 
at  a  moment  when  arms  exports  have  reached 
the  dizzying  rate  of  $11  billion  a  year.  To 
Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Vance,  the  principal  need 
Is  to  find  a  formula  linking  Cyprus  and  arms: 
"to  require  some  progress  in  negotiation 
as  a  condition  to  resuming— or,  at  least,  long 
continuing — the  arms  flow."  The  basic  con- 
cept of  conditioning  arms  deliveries  on  the 
poUcy  questions  is  now  well  established,  one 
notes,  in  respect  to  other  American  depend- 
encies, such  as  Israel.  One  possibility  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Vance  would  be 
for  the  President  to  use  an  existing  "natlMial 
security"  authority  to  grant  T\irkey  up  to 
•60  million  in  military  aid;  this  would  pre- 
clude an  up-or-down  vote  in  the  House  and 
would  give  the  Turks  some  time  and  reason 
to  move  in  Cyprus.  Another  possibility  would 
be  to  svi^)end  the  embargo  for  three  mouths, 
also  to  provide  Turkey  a  Cyprus  face-s.aver. 
"Obviously,  there  are  a  number  of  variants." 
Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Vance  observe. 

The  value  of  the  Ball -Vance  approach,  we 
submit,  goes  beyond  the  considerable  merit 
of  their  proposals.  For  the  administration,  in 
what  has  been  both  an  error  of  fact  and  an 
error  of  politics,  has  never  stopped  chsurac- 
terlziug  the  opponents  of  unconditional  arms 
shipments  to  Turkey  as  members  of  a  "Greek 
lobby"  motivated  chiefly  by  considerations  of 
ethnic  politics.  In  fact,  some  leaders  of  this 
alleged  "lobby"  oppKJse  the  embargo-suspen- 
sion proposal  as  something  already  tried 
<twlce)  and  found  wanting.  In  any  event, 
Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Vance  are  plainly  not  mem- 
bers of  any  ethnic  lobby.  On  the  conti'ary, 
their  distinguished  service  with  respect  to 
Cyprus  has  been  in  the  role  of  trouble-shoot- 
ers seeking  middle  ground.  Their  reasoning 
derives  from  hard-earned  experience.  Their 
purposes — to  encourage  negotiation  on 
Cyprus,  to  preserve  the  Western  Alliance, 
and  to  avoid  setting  a  precedent  that  might 
encourage  the  aggressive  use  of  American 
arms  by  grantees  or  purchasers  should  be 
widely  shared. 


POOD   STAMP   REFORM;    GROWING 
SUPPORT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALIFQKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  a.s  my 
colleagues  know,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram was  established  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  the  involimtarily 
poor.  Unfortunately,  the  program  has 
been  abused  and  distorted,  primarily 
through  administrative  regulation,  to  In- 
clude an  Increasing  number  of  people  In 
higher  income  brackets,  who  are  not 
truly  In  need.  Statistics  on  the  program 
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are  shocking:  First,  in  July  1974,  over 
half — 57  percent — of  the  potential  eligl- 
bles  had  incomes  above  the  poverty  line ; 
second,  between  1965  and  1975.  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Americans  receiving  food  stamps 
increased  from  one  in  439  to  one  in  13; 
and  third,  in  fiscal  year  1965.  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram were  $36,353,797:  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  they  are  estimated  to  be  almost 
$5.2  billion — an  increase  of  142.03  per- 
cent. Equally  disturbing  is  a  report  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  issued  late  in  1973  which 
stated  that  at  the  then-present  growth 
rate,  one  out  of  every  four  Americans 
would  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  for  at 
least  1  month  out  of  the  year.  This 
prediction  is  now  fact.  In  June  of  this 
year  it  was  estimated  that  there  will  be 
21.8  million  participants  in  the  program, 
with  57.3  million  potential  eligiblci^ — a 
l-in-4  ratio. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues,  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  have  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  significant  food  stamp  re- 
form legislation.  This  measure  (H.R. 
8146  >  if  enacted,  would  save  at  least  $2 
billion  of  the  estimated  $6.6  billion 
budget  for  the  food  stamp  program  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished mainly  by  closing  loopholes 
which  permit  families  and  individuals 
9l(|th  relatively  high  incomes  to  qualify 
'ftj/  the  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  not  cosponsors  to  study  this 
legislation  and  give  it  their  support.  The 
hard-working  American  taxpayers  who 
provide  the  funds  for  this  program  are 
being  ripped  off  by  those  who  abuse  this 
well-meaning  program.  It  is  time  to 
recognize  the  rights  and  needs  of  our 
constituents  who  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  in  this  period  of  inflation' 
recession  without  public  assistance. 

Following  is  an  editorial  wliich  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Friday,  July  11.  supporting  our  reform 
legislation.  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  fine  editorial  as  well  as  an  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  Monday, 
July  14,  presenting  the  position  taken 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty  grand  jury 
in  support  of  an  end  to  tlie  food  stamp 
progiam  altogether: 

J  From  the  Wall  Street  Joxirnal.  Julv  11, 
1975] 
A  Moth-Eatkn  FisHNrr 
ter  Congress  earlier  this  year  defeated 
President    Ford's    attempt    to  reduce    food 
stamp  benefits,  the  Senate  unanlmomly  di- 
rected the  Agriculture  Department  to  recom- 
mend ways  of  ridding  that  program  of  nou- 
poor  participants  and  of  tightening  up  on 
other  abuses.  Now  the  report  has  been  com- 
pleted.  But    instead  of   firm   recommenda- 
tions, it  offers  little  more  than  a  review  of 
the  program  and  a  listing  of  available  op- 
tions. 

Total  eixrollmeut  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  soared  during  the  past  decade. 
From  a  cost  of  about  $36  million  and  fewer 
than  500,000  recipients  in  early  1965,  it  now 
costs  more  than  $6  blUion  a  year  with  some 
19.5  million  recipients.  A  large  part  of  this 
recent  Increase  is  the  result  of  the  recession, 
of  course,  but  a  much  larger  part  Is  the  re- 
sult of  eligibility  laws  that  Senator  James 
Buckley  says  "contain  more  loc^boles  than 
a  moth-eaten  fishnet."  Official  forecasts  sug- 
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gest  that  two  or  three  times  as  many  people 
may  be  qualified — perhaps  as  many  as  58 
million. 

The  fact  that  more  than  25  Ci  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps  is  not  so  much  an 
indictment  of  the  American  economy  as  an 
indictment  of  the  program — a  program,  re- 
member, that  was  conceived  as  a  way  of 
helping  low-ipcome  Americans  obtain  a  bet- 
ter diet.  Instead,  as  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment report  noted,  food  stamps  have  become 
"a  major  maintenance  program,"  benefitting 
not  only  those  at  or  below  the  ofBclal  poverty 
figure  of  $5,040  annual  Income  for  a  nonfarm 
family  of  four,  but  even  families  earning  as 
much  as  $16,000. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  eligibility  is  de- 
cided on  the  basLs  of  net  Income,  that  is,  in- 
come remaining  after  deductions  for  medical 
bills,  education  and  mortgages.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  report  agrees  that  the  cur- 
rent system  gives  unfair  advantage  to  higher 
income  families,  yet  it  still  does  not  recom- 
mend tising  a  uinform  percentage  of  gross 
income  to  detei-mine  eligibility.  Thus,  in  Sen- 
ator Buckley's  words.  "Some  able-bodied  per- 
sons who  do  not  wish  to  work  can  get  food 
.stamps.  Persons  who  quit  their  Jobs  without 
reason  can  get  food  stamps.  Minor  children 
can  get  food  s,tamps  without  parental  con- 
sent or  control." 

A  congressional  backla&b  appears  to  be  set- 
ting in,  however.  Almost  100  Congressmen, 
led  by  Senator  Buckley  and  Rep.  Robert 
Michel,  have  introduced  a  bill  to  cut  stamp 
costs  by  at  least  $2  bUUon.  They  have  pro- 
posed more  than  40  changes,  including  re- 
.strictlng  eligibility  to  people  whose  gross  in- 
come falls  below  the  poverty  line  and  In- 
creasing benefits  to  genuinely  needy  food 
stamp  recipients  by  29'' . 

The  reformers  have  an  uphill  battle  on 
their  hands.  But  If  Congi-esa  doesn't  draw 
the  the  line  now.  there's  no  telling  where  all 
this  will  end.  A  good  guess  would  be  that  it 
will  end  ill  a  bureaucratic  and  financial 
nightmare,  where  it  seems  to  be  heading  at 
break-neck  speed. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  14,  1975] 

End  of  Fcxjd  Stamps   Proposed — Program's 

Risk  for  Abuse  CrrED  bt  Grand  Jury 

(By  WUllam  Farr) 

Describing  the  federal  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  welfare  recipients  as  both  inefficient 
and  having  a  "built-in  high  risk  of  criminal 
abuse,"  the  1974-76  Los  Angeles  County 
Grand  J1U7  has  recommended  that  the  pro- 
gram be  canceled. 

The  recommendation  is  contained  in  a  re- 
port to  be  released  today  by  Monica  Mlcciche, 
chairperson  of  the  grand  Jury  committee 
that  reviewed  operations  of  the  co\mty  De- 
partment of  Public  Social  Services. 

In  recommending  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors urge  the  federal  government  to  "cash 
out"  the  food  stamp  program,  the  grand 
Jury  said  the  benefits  should  Instead  be  con- 
solidated in  the  normal  welfare  program  by 
adding  the  amount  of  the  food  stamp  bonus 
to  a  recipient's  welfare  check. 

"It  is  estimated  that  this  would  save  $12.3 
million  in  administrative  costs  annually  in 
Los  Angeles  County,"  Mrs.  Mlcciche  said. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  argument  that  food 
stamps  compel  the  poor  to  spend  their  money 
on  food  rather  than  on  alcohol  and  tobac- 
co," she  added,  "but  ovi  Investigation  reveals 
this  to  be  untrue  since  there  is  a  black 
market  in  food  stamps  for  those  recipients 
who  choose  to  abuse  the  program." 

The  committee  report  said  that  the  major 
example  of  administrative  inefficiency  stems 
from  a  welfare  applicant's  having  to  fill  out 
two  lengthy  and  complex  forms,  one  for  wel- 
fare cash  payments  and  another  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 
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"Both  of  these  eligibility  forma  are  lengthy, 
involve  separate  eligibility  criteria  and 
sometimes  conflicting  procedures,"  the  report 
.Slated. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  depart- 
nirufs  own  investigations  show  an  error 
rate  of  46  r;  on  food  stamps  eligibility  "pri- 
nwrily  as  a  re.siilt  of  this  luinecessary  com- 
plexity." 

It  also  was  voted  in  the  report  that  food 
.stamps  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  fraudu- 
lent practices  since  they  are  "nearlv  as  nego- 
tiable as  currency." 


In  a  companion  recommendation,  the 
grand  Jury  suggested  that  U  the  food  stamp 
"is  not  phased  out  entirely"  Its  admliUstra- 
tion  should  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  which  super- 
vises the  country's  vast  welfare  system. 

Abotit  700,000  persons  receive  food  stamp.s 
in  Los  Angeles  County.  The  value  of  food 
stamps  distributed  in  the  last  year  totaled 
$132  million,  and  the  program  in  this 
county  had  an  administrative  cost  of  $34.4 
million. 
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The  ^;rand  Jury  al^o  suggested  in  Its  final 
report  that  federal  and  state  officials  study 
the  possibility  of  replacing  the  current  wel- 
fare system  with  a  "national  program  of  work 
security— to  provide  Jobs  for  all  able-bodied 
and  handicapped  persons  willing  to  work." 

Elaborating  on  this  point,  the  grand  Jurv 
report  stated: 

"Employment  is  the  answer  to  a  sound 
economy,  not  welfare  programs.  Employment 
provides  an  individual  with  a  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  while  welfare  robs  the 
recipient   of   these   fundamental    qualitie.";." 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Gardiner 
Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Teach  me  to  do  Thy  ivill.  for  Thou  art 
my  God;  Thy  spirit  is  good:  lead  me  into 
the  land  of  uprightness. — Rsalms  143- 
10. 

O  Thou  who  dost  reveal  Thyself  in 
endless  ways,  deepen  within  us  the  .sense 
of  Thy  presence  as  we  wait  upon  Thee 
in  prayer. 

Thou  art  love  and  You  bid  us  to  be 
loving  too.  Thou  art  forgiving  and  You 
call  us  to  be  forgiving  also.  Thou  art 
truth  and  You  siunmon  us  to  be  truthful 
as  well.  Thou  art  good  and  Thy  desire  for 
us  Is  to  be  good  all  om-  days  and  in  all 
our  ways. 

During  these  trying  times  bless  Thou 
our  President,  our  Speaker.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  all  who  labor  with  them. 
May  the  benedictions  of  Thy  presence 
rest  upon  them  this  day  and  evei-j'  day. 
Lead  us.  we  pray  Thee,  in  the  paths  of 
peace  and  unity  for  Thy  name'.s  sake 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


The  me.<isage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  witli  amendments  in 
whicli  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  4073.  An  ai  t  to  extend  the  Appa- 
luchian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
for  an  additional  2-flscal-year  period; 

H.R.  6799.  An  act  to  approve  certain  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of 
them,  and  to  make  certain  additional 
amendments    to    tho.se   Rules; 

H.R.  7716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc  tiutil  the 
close  of  June  30,  1978; 

H.R.  7731.  An  act  t-o  suspend  the  duty  on 
open-top  hopper  cars  exported  for  repairs 
or  alterations  on  or  before  June  30,  1975. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  6799)  entitled  "An  act  to 
approve  certain  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of  them, 
and  to  make  certain  additional  amend- 
ments to  those  rules,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McClelun,  Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Hruska,  and 
Mr.  HuoH  Scott,  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


I 

Nowak 

O'Hara 

Patman.  Tex. 

Pepper 

Raudall 

Reubs 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rlsenhoovcr 

Roberts 

Roger* 

Rose 

Scheuer 

Scbnecbell 

Seiberliny 

Sikes 

Solarz 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Thompson 

Udall 

Warn  pier 

WiRgins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 


The  SPEAKER.  On  Uiis  rollcall  351 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


(Roll  No.  405 

Adiims 

Kord,  Mich. 

Alexander 

Forsvthe 

Andrews.  K.C. 

Fountain 

Archer 

Fulton 

.Ashley 

Gibbons 

Bell 

Hagedom 

Bowen 

Hansen 

Breaux 

Harsha 

Breckluriduc 

Hubert 

Broomfield 

Heckler,  Ma,>s. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoski 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Buchanan 

Jenrette 

Chisholm 

Johnson,  Piv. 

Collins.  111. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Conyers 

Karth 

Gorman 

LaFalce 

Cntiie 

Latta 

Daniclsuii 

Long,  La. 

Dcllums 

Lujan 

Dent 

McCoIlister 

Dlggs 

McDonald 

Drinan 

Macdonald 

Eckhaidt 

Matsunagn 

Esch 

Melcher 

Eshlemiin 

Mink 

Pish 

Mosher 

Flynt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Spanow.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  342.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police 
interrogatories  in  a  civil  action. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
5901)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Education  Division  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976.  and  the  period  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and 
^1.  and  that  the  Senate  further  insisted 
on  its  amendment  numbered  44. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fi.scal  year 
1976,  and  the  transition. 

Mr.  McDADE  reserved  all  points  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL.  JR.,  SAYS  NO  WONDER 
THINGS  DON'T  WORK  ANY  MORE 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
pei-misslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Ford  likes  to  say  that  programs  of  the 
New  Deal  and  other  Democratic  pro- 
grams do  not  work  any  more. 

He  is  in  a  good  position  to  know. 
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If  social  security  does  not  work  any 
more,  it  is  because  Republican  inflation 
and  devaluation  have  eroded  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

If  unemployment  insurance  does  not 
work  any  more,  it  is  because  Republican 
policies  have  kept  unemployment  so 
high  for  so  long  that  people  are  exhaust- 
ing their  benefits. 

Jobs  programs  cannot  work  if  Presi- 
dent Ford  keeps  on  vetoing  them. 

And  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946 
cannot  work  because  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration does  not  know  it  exists. 

The  administration  is  making  a  lot  of 
the  fact  that  the  economy  has  started 
to  perk  up  a  little  bit.  But  even  with  that, 
those  same  Republican  officials  are  say- 
ing that  unemployment  is  still  going  to 
be  up  beyond  7  percent  all  thi-ough  1976. 

This  is  really  a  Republican-style  re- 
covery— a  dollar  recovery  and  a  big  busi- 
ness recovery.  The  only  one.s  who  are 
left  out  are  the  people. 


EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  5901)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Education  Division  and  Related 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  the  remaining  amendment  in 
disagreement,  and  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagi'eement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment nimibered  44,  and  concur  therein. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  44:  Page  18,  line 
26,  strike  out: 

Sec.  316.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  draft, 
publish,  promulgate  or  enforce  regulations 
requiring  any  organization,  association.  In- 
stitution, school  district,  or  unit  of  govern- 
ment to  integrate  by  sex  physical  education 
classes,  Boy  Scouts,  Olrl  Scouts,  YMCA, 
YWCA,  Campflre  Girls,  Boys  Clubs,  Girls 
Clube,  and  sororities  and  fraternities, 
whether  honorary,  service  or  social. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  b«  wlthbeld,  nor  shall  any  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  be  used  to  effect 
the  withholding  of  funds  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  from 
any  organization,  association,  institution, 
school  district  or  unit  of  government  to 
compel  the  Integration  by  sex  of  physical 
education  classes,  Boy  Scout,  Girl  Scouts, 
YMCA,  YWCA,  Campflre  Girls,  Boys  Club, 
Girls  Club,  fraternities  and  sororities, 
whether  honorary,  service  or  social,  or  any 
similar  organization. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Ml-.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Bon  No.  408] 


Alexander 

Forsjrthe 

Rees 

Ambro 

Pulton 

Reus."! 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hagedorn 

Rhodes 

Archer 

Hansen 

Rlegle 

Ashley 

Harsha 

Risenhoover 

BeU 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roberts 

Bowen 

Helstoski 

Rose 

Breaux 

Hicks 

Runnels 

Breckinridge 

Horton 

Ryan 

Broomfleld 

Jenrette 

Scheuer 

Brown,  Oallf. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schneebeli 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kastenmeler 

Se«)erllns 

Buchanan 

Latta 

Shuster 

Burton.  John 

Litton 

Sikes 

Chlsholm 

Lujan             ^ 

Stanton. 

Clausen 

McKinuey 

James  V. 

DonH. 

Macdonald 

Steed 

Collins.  Ill 

Martin 

Steelman 

Conyers 

Matsunaga 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cormau 

Melcher 

Stucfcey 

Crane 

Mezvlusky 

Syrams 

Dell  urns 

Mink 

Thompson 

Dent 

Moss 

Udall 

Diggs 

Murphv,  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Drlnan 

O'Hara 

Weaver 

Eckhardt 

Passman 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Calif 

Patterson. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Esch 

Calif. 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Eshlemaii 

Pepper 

Winn 

Fish 

Poage 

Wright 

Flynt 

Rallsback 

Ford,  Mich. 

Randall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  tills  rollcaU  343 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with. 


MAKING  APPROPRlATIOilS  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIE&.^^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood  » .  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
Members  understand  the  situation  that 
exists  now  on  this  appropriation  bill,  as 
the  result  of  the  action  taken  yester- 
day in  the  other  body.  Unless  we  resolve 
this  amendment  No.  44  today,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  may  be  delayed  for 
months.  We  do  not  want  that.  If  we  are 
not  very  careful  about  what  we  do  here, 
the  bill  might  die  during  a  period  when 
we  can  do  nothing  about  it.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
Monbers  know  that  the  House  agreed  to 
this  conference  report  on  H.R.  5901  by  a 
vote  of  370  to  42. 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement, as  the  Members  uill  recall, 
was  amendment  44.  That  was  the  one 
related  to  sex  discrimination.  The  vote  on 
the  motion  to  insist  on  the  House  posi- 
tion carried  by  just  one  vote,  212  to  211. 
That  is  just  about  as  equally  divided  as 
we  can  get.  That  is  almost  a  tie. 

I  may  say  this — and  I  am  sure  I  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  the  House.  Mi-. 
Speaker — the  vei-y  chai-ming,  delightful, 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii, who  is  espousing  this  cause,  was 
called  from  the  floor  with  an  emer- 
gency telephone  call  right  during  the 
debate.  Therefore,  of  coui-se.  she  could 
not  come  back  and  vote  or  there  would 
have  been  a  tie  vote.  I  am  distressed  to 


report  that  the  emergency  call  was  a  vei-y 
desperate  one.  The  very  delightful,  beau- 
tiful child  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii, who  is  a  graduate  student  at  Cor- 
nell, was  Involved  in  a  most  serious  auto- 
mobile accident.  As  of  i-ight  now,  we  do 
not  know  the  situation.  The  young  lady 
is  in  veiy  serious  condition.  We  will  not 
know  for  24  hours  whether  or  not  she 
will  survive.  It  is  that  bad.  I  express  our 
deep  feelings  concerning  this  imfortu- 
nate  situation  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker 
and  myself. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
fjentleraan  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  di.^tin- 
guished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  the  gentleman  and  I  have 
talked  to  our  beloved  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc)  and, 
obviously,  she  was  very,  very  upset.  That 
is  understandable.  Gwendolyn  worked  In 
my  office  one  summer  and  I  have  never 
known  a  finer,  more  intelligent  person 
in  all  my  life.  She  is  just  exactly  the 
dream  girl  that  any  parent  would  like  to 
have. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  an  in- 
complete report  went  out  about  our  col- 
league having  to  leave  the  floor.  She  left 
to  find  out  what  was  wrong  with  her 
daughter,  not  knowing  how  serious  the 
accident  was.  And  if  I  got  a  notice  that 
either  one  of  my  children  was  in  an  auto- 
mobile wreck.  I  would  leave  too,  and 
so  would  anybody  else. 

I  think  it  Ls  unfortunate  that  the  news- 
papei-s  canied  the  stoi-y  without  having 
first  detei-mining  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  tliank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  has  acted 
•  on  the  conference  report  and  on  amend- 
ment No.  44.  Yesterday,  it  voted  65  to  29 
to  insist  on  the  Senate  position  in  strik- 
ing the  language  from  the  bill.  With  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  2  to  1  in  the  other 
body  and  with  the  House  almost  equally 
divided  on  the  issue,  I  feel  the  only 
course  of  action  the  House  can  take  is  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  position. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  along  the  one 
thing  uppermost  in  my  mind  has  been 
the  need  to  get  this  bill  to  the  President 
today,  without  any  delay,  to  allow  suffi- 
cient time  for  him  to  act  before  the  Au- 
gust recess. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  motion  that  I  have  oflfei-ed  on 
amendment  No.  44. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mi-.  Speakei",  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QniE) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  a 
conference  that  I  had  to  attend.  I  was 
not  here  at  the  time  this  issue  was  de- 
bated on  the  16th. 

I  know  that  we  all  feel  very  strongly 
about  our  colleague,  tlie  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  ;  we  feel  sorry 
for  her  and  for  her  daughter.  We  wish 
that  her  daughter  may  have  a  speedj- 
and  complete  recovery. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  issue  before  us,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  a  question  of  the  Casey 
amendment  and  whetJher  or  not  that  will 
stand.  My  feeling  Is  tiiat  HEW  went  way 
beyond  the  authority  that  we  gave  tliem 
when  they  wrote  the  regulation  on  ath- 
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letlcs  and  physical  education.  On  the 
subject  of  athletics,  let  us  Just  try  and 
compare  that  with  what  they  wrote  on 
race.  Can  we  Imagine  how  we  would 
react  if  they  said  that  in  contact  sports 
we  can  have  segregation  between  the 
races  but  in  noncontact  sports  they 
must  be  Integrated?  It  seems  to  me  that 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  regulation 
HEW  recognizes  there  is  a  diflference 
between  the  sexes  and  some  separation 
ought  to  be  permitted. 

I  do  not  think  HEW  has  the  capa- 
bility to  determine  for  each  institution 
how  they  are  going  to  handle  the  sexes 
in  athletics  in  physical  education.  The 
years  and  years  of  experience  educa- 
tional institutions  themselves  have  had, 
I  think,  give  them  that  capability  and 
if  we  want  in  Congress,  we  can  study  the 
issue  and  come  up  with  a  law  which 
would  be  equitable.  We  haven't  done  so 
yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  schools 
have  not  permitted  their  resoui-ces  to  be 
used  for  female  incentives  in  athletics 
as  they  should  have.  But  the  pressure 
is  on  them  now  In  the  other  areas  in 
which  title  IX  does  apply.  They  will  pro- 
vide equality  between  the  sexes,  and  I 
believe  now  the  changes  we  will  see  in 
the  Institutions  where  title  IX  does  apply 
as  between  the  sexes  will  be  handled 
equitably  by  the  institutions  in  the  area 
of  athletics  and  physical  education, 
rather  than  allowing  HEW  to  act  as  a 
policeman  watching  every  move  and 
comparing  the  way  each  school  treats  the 
sexes  in  physical  education. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  support  the 
acUon  that  is  proposed  to  be  taken  here 
today. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  g 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Casey)  . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
seen  such  lobbying  in  my  life  as  there 
has  been  on  this  amendment.  This  has 
been  a  vociferous  and  aggressive  effort, 
and  in  many  instances  it  has  been  con- 
ducted by  very  charming  lobbyists.  But 
I  assure  the  Members  they  do  not  speak 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  Deparement  of  Health,  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare  Is  not  considered  kindly  in 
my  district.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
districts  of  other  Members,  but  the  peo- 
ple are  sick  and  Ured  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tell- 
ing them  how  to  run  every  phase  of  their 
educaticmal  institutions. 

My  amendment  does  not  interfere  as 
was  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well,  with  the  require- 
ment which  should  be  that  equal  facul- 
ties and  the  opportunity  to  have  equal 
treatment  and  the  opportunity  to  have 
offered  to  them  the  sports  that  they  want 
to  participate  in  be  given  to  aU  sexes 
However,  let  us  not  set  our  feet  in  con- 
crete. If  we  wait  untU  school  starts,  we 
wui  start  hearing  from  mothei-s  and 
fathers,  saying,  "What  in  the  world  are 
you  letUng  HEW  do  with  my  children, 
tolling  Uiem  that  they  have  to  integrate 

T^       *""  P^slcal  education  classes'" 

I  deplore  what  happened  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  genUewoman  from  Hawaii 
^Mrs.  Patsy  Muik).  i  called  her  office 


to  express  my  good  wishes  and  assured 
them  of  my  prayer  for  her  daughter's 
quick  recovery.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc)  is  a  very  charming 
and  a  very  aggressive  adversary. 

Let  us  not  be  stampeded,  however.  I 
wish  the  Members  would  think  of  what 
they  are  going  to  have  to  say  in  tlie  fall 
when  school  starts.  Are  they  going  to  say. 
"Yes,  I  think  this  is  the  thing  to  do, 
so  I  am  going  to  let  HEW  get  into  the 
schools  and  integrate  physical  education 
classes  more  than  they  have"? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink 
the  gentleman  made  an  excellent  point 
when  he  indicated  that  the  people  back 
home  are  a  little  bit  tired  of  bureau- 
cratic authority.  However,  I  think  he 
should  add  that  they  are  tired  of  the 
Congress  permitting  the  bureaucrats  to 
make  regulations  and  allowing  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  implement  those  regula- 
tions and  not  then  coming  forward  with 
any  remedial  action.  That  makes  it  our 
fault,  really,  not  HEW's. 

I  think  the  public  will  be  a  little  bit 
madder  at  Congress  than  at  HEW  be- 
cause we  are  the  ones  who  can  rectify 
the  situation. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right.  HEW  is  not  the 
only  agency  to  which  we  have  been  giv- 
ing too  much  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  turn  back  this  mo- 
tion, we  can  go  back  into  conference, 
and  that  will  not  take  weeks. 

If  the  gentleman  In  the  other  body 
who  struck  this  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  would  even  come  to  con- 
ference, we  could  probably  work  out  a 
compromise,  but  he  never  shows;  he 
never  shows.  The  Members  know  who 
that  gentleman  is. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  right  now  that 
I  love  women.  I  have  five  daughters.  I 
have  a  charming  wife.  I  have  been  mar- 
ried to  her  for  40  years. 

I  am  not  trying  to  do  anything  other 
than  to  take  the  grip  of  HEW  from  the 
throat  of  the  local  schools  and  now  dic- 
tating to  them.  That  grip  will  be  a  little 
tighter:  they  will  choke  them  a  Uttle 
more.  If  the  Members  want  to  do  that, 
they  can  just  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
cede and  conciu". 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  retention  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gmtlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Tarkxai). 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  all  know,  those  of  us  who  lived 
through  these  past  few  years,  that  when 
we  have  a  law  and  continue  to  pour  out 
money  without  regard  to  the  law,  that 
law  will  never  be  obeyed. 

I  spent  many  years  on  the  board  of 
education  in  my  hometown.  I  have 
served  on  a  board  of  higher  education 
in  the  State.  We  aU  know  what  happens. 
If,  In  the  face  of  inequality  and  Injus- 
tice, we  continue  to  hand  out  money, 
they  will  continue. 

We  are  dealing  hei-e  with  such  a  simple 
matter:  Shall  we  provide  equality  in  the 
phj-sical  education  of  our  children,  re- 


gardless of  sex?  We  all  know  that  the 
buses  are  hired  to  take  the  football 
team  to  a  neighboring  State  at  public 
expense. 

Nothing  equal  is  done  for  the  ghls.  Of 
course,  they  .may  be  allowed  to  i-im 
around  the  track  when  It  Is  not  being 
used  by  the  boys.  In  other  words,  we  see 
in  the  schools  the  beginning  of  that 
sense  of  being  not  quite  equally  impor- 
tant, not  quite  that  much  of  a  whole 
person,  not  quite  that  much  of  an  equal 
citizen  in  this  Nation. 

I  believe  we  have  got  to  stop  doing 
this.  In  addition  we  are  not  being  very 
practical  if  we  continue  delaying  this 
bill. 

The  schools  have  to  know  whether 
they  are  going  to  get  the  money  or  not, 
and  the  President  has  to  sign  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  has  explained  this 
veiy  clearly.  We  need  this  money.  We 
need  this  money  as  a  simple  matter  of 
justice,  and  we  need  it  for  funding  equal- 
ly the  programs  for  all  of  our  children. 

We  have  to  stop  dividing  people  like 
this,  and  treaUng  one-half  of  them  less 
fairly  than  the  others. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  genUewoman  from 
New  Jersey  on  her  statement,  and  for 
the  very  eloquent  manner  in  which  she 
has  presented  her  position. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  act  to  re- 
verse what  we  did  in  1972,  then  we  should 
do  It  directly  by  changing  the  law 
through  our  legislative  committee,  and 
not  on  an  appropriaUon  bUl.  This  Is  not 
the  way  to  set  aside  regulations  that  the 
Department  of  HEW  has  taken  2  or  3 
years  to  develop,  and  which  are  now  in 
force  and  effect. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr,Yo0No). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mi-.  Speaker 
I  rise  to  speak  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  are  concerned  not  Just  about 
the  physical  education  of  women,  but 
who  are  concerned  about  the  phj-sical 
education  of  this  Nation. 

I  tliink  that  one  of  the  troubling  thhigs 
that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past  few 
years  Is  the  number  of  young  men  who 
come  up  for  selective  serrice,  or  who  at- 
tempt to  volunteer  for  the  armed  ser- 
vices, and  find  themselves  physically  un- 
fit. 

I  contend  tliat  one  of  the  reasons  for' 
that  Is  that  our  entire  athletic  programs 
in  our  major  Institutions  from  almost 
junior  high  school  on  up  have  gradually 
over  the  last  decade  been  geared  toward 
a  kind  of  professionalism  in  our  athletics 
so  that  If  a  person  has  not  grown  to  be 
7  feet  tall,  or  if  a  person  does  not 
weigh  200  pounds,  then  they  are  shunted 
off  and  given  a  ball,  and  told  to  go  for 
themselves. 
The  major  physical  education  intelli- 
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gence  of  this  nation  is  directed  toward 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
population  who  will  become  professional 
athletes. 

We  have  a  number  of  Members  in  the 
House  who  were  pretty  fair  athletes 
when  they  were  in  school,  but  I  daresay 
that  not  a  single  one  of  us  could  make 
our  college  teams  now  because  of  this 
mood  of  professionalism,  and  we  would 
probably  be  shunted  off  to  the  sidelines 
and  given  no  physical  preparation  for 
the  life  that  we  will  lead. 

I  also  happen  to  have  tliree  daugh- 
ters and  a  very  charming  wife.  One  of 
the  disturbing  things  for  me  is  that 
none  of  my  three  daughters  are  as 
athletic  as  my  40-year-old  wife.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  my  wife  grew  up 
at  a  different  time.  My  wife  grew  up 
in  small-town  America  where  there 
were  no  physical  education  programs 
for  anybody,  and  where  she  played  ball 
with  her  brothers,  whether  it  was  bas- 
ketball, Softball,  or  volleyball,  or  what- 
ever it  was.  She  is  a  cheerful  person, 
and  is  far  more  capable  of  keeping  me 
honest  bemuse  of  her  physical  educa- 
tion than  i^K^aughters  will  be  in  terms 
of  keepinfi-*ie~men  that  they  will  be 
wedded  to  honest. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  they  do 
not  want  their  daughters  mingling  with 
the  fellows  in  a  locker  room,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on.  I  would  think  it  would 
be  better  that  they  start  learning  to 
start  handling  young  men  at  10,  11,  or 
12,  than  to  have  naive  and  relatively 
prissy,  honey  children  getting  married 
at  20  years  of  age,  and  then  trying  to 
figure  out  what  life  is  all  about. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  necessary 
not  for  the  health  of  women  but  for 
the  health  and  physical  education  of 
this  Nation.  I  hope  we  pass  it  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Blotjin)  . 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  points  I  think  probably  need  to  be 
made.  One  is  to  respond  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  about  HEW  going  outside 
the  bounds  of  the  law  in  title  DC.  I 
would  like  the  House  to  know  our  sub- 
committee after  2  weeks  of  what  I  would 
consider  intensive  oversight  hearings 
concluded  almost  imanimously  that  was 
not  the  cSse,  and  that  is  what  prompted 
the  indivlduaUy  sponsored  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  was  introduced  to  speak  to 
chaqging  the  laws  in  those  areas,  so  that 
HEWin  this  particular  instance  did  not 
violate  ^the  parameter  or  scope  of  their 
direction^  to  ^  them  3  years  ago  by  this 
Congress  V)f  the  United  States. 

Second,  \that  very  subcommittee  does 
have  a  pietee  of  legislation  before  it  to 
speak  to  this  overall  subject  of  athletics 
and  physical  education.  I  feel  confident 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  feel- 
ing as  strongly  as  he  does,  is  going  to 
give  that  a  fair  hearing,  and  it  is  going  to 
see  to  it  that  the  subcommittee  does  get 
into  the  subject. 

Aside  from  that  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  implement  the  provisions  of  title 
IX  set  to  go  into  effect  Monday  of  next 
week  has  been  in  a  holding  pattern,  so 
to  speak  for  the  past  3  years.  The  edu>« 


cational  structure  of  this  Nation  has 
been  waiting  to  be  given  some  direction 
from  the  Government  as  to  where  we 
ought  to  be  going  on  equality  of  educa- 
tion and  physical  education. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  move  ahead, 
reject  the  barrier  in  this  bill,  and  pass 
the  motion  before  us. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
be  the  only  Member  of  this  body  who  is 
also  a  member  of  a  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. In  our  State  it  has  teen  a  tradi- 
tion and  now  a  rule  that  women  get 
equal  treatment  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  dollar  for  dollar  of 
the  tax  money  that  is  paid  in  and  spent 
on  physical  education.  And  if  any  sport 
brings  in  revenue  we  have  a  rule  tiiat  all 
of  that  money  which  is  not  needed  to 
conduct  that  sport  must  be  used  equally. 

The  thing  I  object  to  about  this  whole 
affair  is  exactly  the  fact  that  HEW  is 
trying  to  supersede  the  Congress  and  the 
boards  of  education  and  a  bunch  of 
bureaucrats  who  never  got  elected  dog- 
catcher — and  who  could  not — are  writ- 
ing laws. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  Instant 
example.  I  am  meeting  this  afternoon 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Election  Com- 
mission which  we  set  up  with  the  so- 
called  election  reform  law  last  year. 
They  are  promulgating  under  that  legis- 
lation a  i-ule  which  I  am  going  to  tell 
him  this  afternoon  I  will  bring  a  motion 
down  here  to  reject,  because  we  have  the 
power  to  reject  it.  Listen  to  this.  Incum- 
bents will  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  nonincimibents  will  file  with  the 
Commission.  Can  Members  imagine  how 
the  newspapers  are  going  to  eat  up  the 
Incumbents  if  we  allow  that  rule  to 
stand?  Can  Members  imagine  anybody — 
and  four  of  them  former  Congressmen — 
coming  up  with  a  rule  like  that?  But 
they  each  have  an  administrative  as- 
sistant at  $36,000  a  year  who  does  not 
have  any  practical  political  experience. 

What  am  I  going  to  tell  them?  I  am 
going  to  say  I  do  not  care  where  they  file, 
whether  it  is  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
for  the  transmittal  to  the  Commission 
or  direct  with  the  Conunission,  but 
everybody  ought  to  file  in  the  same  place. 
That  is  almost  elemental. 

I  do  not  object  to  equal  treatment  for 
women.  I  cannot  quite  see  one  as  a  full- 
back on  our  Ohio  State  football  team,  but 
there  may  be  somebody  who  would  be  a 
candidate  and  be  better  than  anybody 
we  have,  and  if  so  it  is  all  right  with  me. 
But  I  do  object  to  the  principle  of  allow- 
ing HEW  to  write  more  laws  than  the 
Congress  does.  That  is  what  I  object  to. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand some  of  the  difBculties  with  this 
issue.  A  large  part  of  it  has  been  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  confusion  and  I  regret 
that.  When  we  had  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  on  Wednesday  when  regret- 
tably the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
<Mrs.  Mink)  had  to  leave  the  fioor  be- 
cause the  gentlewoman's  daughter  had 
been  in  a  terrible  accident,  I  thought 
that  the  debate  made  clear  why  this 


amendment  should  be  defeated.  Appar- 
ently the  debate  today  indicates  that  this 
is  not  so . 

In  any  case  I  was  very  depressed  when 
I  left  here  on  Wednesday,  primarily  be- 
cause of  this  terrible  accident  that  the 
daughter  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii had  been  in.  As  I  walked  out  the  door 
to  go  home,  one  of  the  policemen  at  the 
desk  asked  me  why  I  looked  so  depressed. 

I  said,  "I  am  frankly  a  bit  confused. 
I  know  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  good  men  and 
good  women.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
them  have  daughters.  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  like  to  give  their  daughters 
the  same  opportunities  as  their  sons." 

When  I  was  pressed  further  on  this 
point,  I  explained  what  had  happened  on 
the  floor,  that  by  1  vote,  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  our  daughters  was  not  being 
made  available.  He  said  something  very 
interesting  to  me  that  I  would  like  to 
repeat.  He  said: 

Vou  Icnow,  that  is  funny.  I  can't  under- 
stand It.  I  have  three  daughters  and  one  son. 
When  my  son  goes  out  and  does  something 
noteworthy  in  sports  he  gets  a  trophy  and 
when  my  daugliters  do  something,  they  get 
nothing. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  essential 
point,  if  I  might  at  this  time.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  rather  simple 
thing.  We  are  trying  to  provide  equal  op- 
portimity,  equal  experience,  equal  re- 
wards. That  is  all  that  is  involved  here. 
By  supporting  the  rejection  of  the  Casey 
amendment,  we  are  trying  to  support 
and  reaffirm  a  commitment  which  we 
made  in  this  House  3  years  ago.  We 
passed  title  IX — not  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We 
made  a  commitment  in  this  House  and 
it  is  a  direct  commitment.  The  commit- 
ment says  that  both  our  young  daugh- 
ters and  our  young  sons  are  entitled  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  find  a  way  in 
which  they  can  develop  their  physical 
potential,  get  exercise,  develop  into 
strong  human  beings,  or  become  emo- 
tionally and  psychologically  more  cap- 
able, when  they  become  young  men  and 
women.  The  commitment  means  that  our 
young  daughters  as  well  as  our  young 
sons  can  have  an  opportvmity  to  belong 
to  professional  societies  which  will  help 
them  by  belonging  and  finding  a  way  in 
which  they  can  get  Jobs  and  receive  as- 
sistance in  their  chosen  profession.  Only 
these  items  are  involved  In  the  matter 
before  us,  nothing  else.  We  oppose  this 
amendment  not  because  we  are  for  or 
against  football  or  contact  sports.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

I  know  that  every  one  of  the  men  and 
women  in  this  House  understand  that 
this  issue  is  important  for  young  boys 
and  young  girls  and  young  men  and 
yoimg  women. 

I  think  that  we  have  belabored  this 
point  much  too  much.  The  HEW  regula- 
tions, I  believe,  have  attempted  to  carry 
out  in  a  reasonable  way  our  commit- 
ment to  equal  opportunity.  If  at  another 
time  we  are  not  happy  with  the  way  the 
HEW  regulations,  which  have  not  yet 
gone  into  effect,  are  functioning,  we  can 
change  them.  However,  I  know  that  all 
of  us  here  agree  that  we  should  provide 
the  same  pl«rsical  opportimities  and  pro- 
fessional opportunities,  as  well  as  eco- 
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nomic  opportunities,  because  that  Is 
what  is  involved  here,  to  young  girls  and 
yoimg  women  as  we  do  to  yoimg  boys 
and  young  men. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  up 
something  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon.  The  support  and  the  advocacy  of 
this  proposition  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  is  premised  on  the 
assumption  that  if  phj'sical  education 
classes  are  not  joint,  they  will  be  equal. 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  the  gentleman  and 
this  House,  those  that  thought  that  was 
tnie,  that  it  is  not  true.  There  is  no 
such  provision  in  the  Casey  language, 
nor  is  there  any  such  provision  as  this 
which  is  made  in  the  HEW  regiilations. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  who 
addressed  this  same  point  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  was  cog- 
nizant of  this  fact,  and  he  provided  in 
his  biU,  "Nothing  ia  this  titie  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  separation  of  stu- 
dents by  sex  in  physical  education  classes 
conducted  by  recipient  institutions  if 
equal  facilities,  instructional  equipment, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  instruction 
and  participation  are  provided  for  stu- 
dents for  each  sex." 

Now,  if  the  Casey  language  had  that 
proviso,  then  if  It  were  passed  it  would 
provide  for  equal  facilities,  but  as  it 
stands,  it  does  not  provide  for  equal 
facilities  for  women.  I  would  suggest  that 
while  we  might  depend  on  other  provi- 
sions in  the  regulations,  tljat  I  have 
looked  the  regulations  over  and  I  see  no 
provision  for  equal  facihties.  unless  by 
regulation  there  is  a  provision  for  sepa- 
rate classes  such  as  contact  sports  and 
in  sex  education  classes  and  things  of 
that  nature,  there  is  a  specific  provision 
for  equal  facilities. 

But,  if  we  5iiange  tliis  and  do  not  pro- 
vide for  equal  facilities  in  the  provision 
that  we  make  here,  thei-e  will  be  no  pro- 
.  vision  for  equal  facilities,  and  we  will 
have  done  something  which  I  am  sure 
not  even  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
others  who  are  supporting  this  matter, 
thinking  that  there  will  be  some  equality, 
would  support. 

The  fact  is  that  these  rules  are  an 
attempt  to  achieve  equality.  Tliey  are 
kind  of  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle;  if  we  take 
one  part  out  and  do  not  put  it  back, 
they  do  not  come  up  to  a  full  picture 
of  equalitj'.  The  imfortunate  thing  about 
the  Casey  amendment  is  tlaat  it  takes  out 
a  part  and  does  not  put  back  a  part. 
Therefore,  I  sti-ongly  urge  support  of  the 
committee  position. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  geiiUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman states  that  he  has  read  the  regu- 
lations. Is  it  not  true  that  the  regulations 
require  the  school  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  girl  students  and  see  what  activi- 
ties they  wish  to  participate  in.  and  to 
provide  for  that? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  But  that  does  not  pro- 
vide equal  f  acilitiea. 


Mr.  CASEY.  It  does  not  mean  space  for 
space,  but  It  does  say  that  they  have  to 
provide  the  facilities  for  sports  that  the 
girls  want  to  participate  in,  and  my 
amendment  does  not  change  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. Perhaps  he  can  find  It;  I  have 
not  been  able  to.  There  is  no  requirement 
for  equal  facilities  unless  there  is  a 
specific  provision  for  separate  classes, 
and  the  gentleman  has  made  a  provision 
for  separate  classes  but  no  provision  for 
equal  facilities. 

Unless  this  regulation  is  in  place  and 
enforced  there  will  be  no  e^.uality  for 
young  women  in  far  too  many  Instances. 

I  urge  support  of  the  committee  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

(Mr.  LEHMAN'. 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  6  or  8  years  ago  I 
was  teaching  high  school,  and  one  of  the 
young  ladies  in  my  class  was  falling  be- 
hind on  her  work.  I  said  to  her : 

You  have  got  to  do  more  work.  You  have 
got  to  work  liarder  in  an  effort  lo  pa.ss  this 
cour.'se. 

She  said: 

I  cannot  work  harder.  Every  day  I  leave 
school  at  3  o'clock,  and  I  am  working  until 
9:30  or  10  o'clock  that  evening.  I  am  self 
supporting. 

I  found  ovx  later,  when  I  was  on  the 
school  board,  that  we  had  no  idea  of  how 
many  of  the  young  ladies  In  our  high 
school  were  self  supporting  and  worked 
for  a  living.  In  many  of  the  schools,  that 
number  almost  equalled  50  percent.  The 
only  possibility  these  young  people  have 
for  the  kind  of  physical  education  and 
for  the  kind  of  physical  activities  that 
is  so  necessary  is  In  a  physical  educa- 
tion class  during  their  school  day. 

If  we  put  any  roadblocks  in  the  way 
of  girls  or  discourage  sports  activity  in 
the  lower  grades,  by  unfair  restrictions 
or  Inadequate  facilities  when  they  get 
to  high  school,  it  Is  going  to  be  too  late 
for  them  to  Involve  themselves  in  the 
kind  of  healthful  activities  then  when 
they  get  out  of  high  school  they  need  to 
continue  and  to  enjoy  and  to  benefit 
therefrom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
join  me  in  opposition  to  the  Casey 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  physical  education  integration  of  the 
sexes,  but  it  well  might.  I  want  to  let  the 
House  know  of  an  example  of  devotion 
and  dedication  to  duty  beyond  the  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Member  of  whom  I 
speak  approaches  one  of  the  biggest  mo- 
ments of  his  life  with  the  same  dedica- 
tion and  unflappable  equanimity  that  he 
has  shown  since  he  flr-st  came  here  in 
January,  to  this  94th  Congress.  Today  Is 
July  18.  and  here  he  is  on  the  floor.  He 
was  in  the  full  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations this  moi-ning.  Tomorrow  Is  July 
19,  and  he  is  gettinij  married.  I  know  I 


express  tlie  collective  congratulations  of 
all  the  Members  of  this  House,  to  the 
distinguished  Member  from  the  "big  sky" 
country,  the  great  State  of  Montana,  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Montana 
( Mr.  Baucus  ' . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  the  last  opportunity  the  gentle- 
man will  have  to  speak,  so  I  would  ha^'e 
liked  to  yield  him  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Marj- 
land  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  it 
may  be  difficult  for  some  Members  to 
consider  a  matter  such  as  this  so  early 
in  the  day.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Young)  spok.e  of  the  apparent  phys- 
ical decUne  from  their  prime  which  Is 
evident  among  Members  of  the  House. 
I  am  sure  that  discussing  the  issue  of 
-sfx  before  noon  is  a  very  taxing  course 
of  conduct  for  some.  But  I  think  we 
really  do  have  the  obligation  of  dis- 
cussing precisely  why  this  amendment 
is  before  us. 

This  issue  Is  here  today  because  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  which 
is  charged  with  the  review  of  regula- 
tions under  title  IX  chose  not  to  allow 
the  House  to  act'  on  these  regulations. 
This  will  thus  be  the  only  chance  we 
have  to  addi-ess  this  issue. 

The  Issue  is,  quite  simply,  in  my  opin- 
ion, whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  per- 
mit the  executive  branch  of  Government 
to  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  willingness  the  bureaucrats 
have  shown  all  too  readily. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  In  these 
debates  It  was  made  clear  by  our  former 
colleague  from  Oregon,  Mrs.  Green,  that 
as  another  of  title  IX  it  was  never  her 
intent  that  HEW  was  to  go  to  the  lengths 
contained  In  these  regulations.  Rather 
It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  both 
sexes  have  equal  facilities  and  access  in 
all  proper  instances. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds  »  referred  to  the  amendment,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  did  it  justice.  There 
is  nothing  In  the  Casey  amendment 
which  denies  equal  facilities  for  the  sex- 
es in  any  institution  of  higher  learning. 
I  would  not  support  It  if  It  did  do  that. 
There  Is  a  provision,  however,  that  rec- 
ognizes that  physical  distinctions  must 
be  made  in  some  instances  and  it  def- 
initely says  there  should  be  no  forced  in- 
tegration of  the  sexes  not  only  in  physlcul 
education  classes  but  In  a  number  of 
named  groups,  such  as  the  B^i^Scouts 
and  other  organizations  traditionally 
segregated  on  a  sexual  basis,  including 
fiatemities  and  sororities.  That  It  is  not 
an  unreasonable  distinction  to  be  made. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  Indeed  avoid  forcing  local  edu- 
cational authorities  to  follow  this  course. 
The  Casey  amendment  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  House 
only  a  few  months  ago.  Yesterday  this 
margin  was  reduced  to  one  vote.  I  do 
not  know  the  reasons  why  50  or  60  Mem- 
bers have  changed  their  votes,  because 
that  is  their  right.  But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  our  ^sition  originally  was  cor- 
rect. We  'Should  not  let  bureaucrat.*? 
downtown  lirite  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stat.es.  We  Mve  had  enough  Government 
by  regoilatioa^ 
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I  noticed  in  this  morning's  newspapers 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
RONCALio)  has  suggested  taking  a  build- 
ing away  from  HEW,  because  he  thinks 
the  House  needs  more  space  for  our  staff. 
But  we  are  already  letting  HEW  bureau- 
crats take  away  our  legislative  powers  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  Government  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution.  We  are  letting 
them  write  our  laws  and  take  away  our 
powers  while  we  worry  about  oflBce  space. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  our  priorities 
are  out  of  kilter.  The  sexes  can  and 
should  have  equal  opportunity  on  a  prop- 
er basis  and  I  support  that  equality.  We 
should  turn  down  this  motion  and  reas- 
sert our  stance  on  this  as  we  did  a  few 
months  ago  and  yesterday.  I  hope  that 
is  the  position  the  Members  will  follow. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiE>. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish 
the  Members  would  take  the  time  to  look 
at  title  rx.  Not  only  does  title  IX  prohibit 
disciimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  but 
title  IX  also  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  blindness. 

Those  two  provisions  are  written  dif- 
ferently. The  one  on  sex  says  they  shall 
not  deny  people  the  benefits  of  programs 
and  activities  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  sex.  As  far  as  the 
blind  are  concerned,  they  shall  not  deny 
them  the  benefits  of  the  program  of  any 
institution  that  receives  any  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 

So  on  the  basis  of  sex,  I  maintain  that 
physical  education  or  athletics  is  not  in- 
cluded, because  they  are  not  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  we  wanted 
to  improve  the  physical  prowess  of  people 
in  this  counti-y  through  Federal  pro- 
grams, we  could  do  it,  and  then  they 
would  come  imder  title  IX.  Because  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  provide  as- 
sistance for  physical  education,  I  claim 
they  are  not  a  part  of  title  IX  and  no 
regulations  should  have  been  written  for 
them. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  the 
gentleman's  committee  not  authorizing 
proper  language,  and  why  does  the  com- 
mittee not  go  about  its  business?  They 
have  known  about  this  for  months. 

We  have  a  $7  billion  bill  here  for  the 
colleges,  scholarship  money,  and  so 
forth.  Let  us  pass  it.  The  Members  can 
fight  this  out  through  their  authoriza- 
tion committee. 

We  can  vote  down  this  amendment, 
and  let  us  pass  this  HEW  bill  today; 
otherwise  we  are  going  to  have  chaos. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  on  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  figured  the  attorneys  in 
HEW  could  understand  the  language,  but 
it  seems  they  have  not  been  able  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
gonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  who  just 
preceded  me  set  the  stage  for  what  I 
have  to  say.  He  said  he  figured  that  we 
would  pass  the  law  and  HEW  would  ad- 


minister it,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  do  it.  That  is  the  crux  of  this 
whole  problem.  HEW  does  not  do  what 
Congress  intends  that  they  should  do, 
and  that  is  the  relative  argument  here  at 
this  point  in  time. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey)  proposes  is  that  in  two  iiistances, 
in  the  instances  of  single-sex  organiza- 
tions and  physical  education  classes,  that 
we  not  be  required  to  integrate  those 
two  areas  of  activity.  That  is  all  that 
he  asks.  That  is  all  that  is  demanded. 

All  these  other  arguments  such  as 
as  to  I'evenue-producing  sports  are  left 
out  of  this  argument  for  the  time  being. 
The  track  record  of  the  bureaucracy, 
especially  the  track  record  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, is  not  a  good  one.  There  is  not  a 
Member  here  who  has  not  complained 
and  been  sick  at  heart  about  what  HEW 
has  done  from  time  to  time  by  inter- 
fering in  matters  of  education.  We  can- 
not educate  the  youngsters  of  this 
country  any  more,  because  of  HEW's  in- 
terference. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  well-inten- 
tioned provisions  of  title  I  in  the  Ele- 
mentai-y  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
wherein  money  was  provided  to  HEW 
for  grants  to  the  school  systems  of  this 
countiT  to  buy  equipment  to  use  as  train- 
ing aids. 

They  did  then,  and  they  stiU  now, 
raise  the  question  from  time  to  time  that 
in  providing  assistance  for  these  under- 
privileged youngsters,  if  one  buys,  for 
example's  sake— and  the  record  bears 
me  out — a  slide  projector,  a  movie  pro- 
jector, a  training  aid  to  help  improve 
the  educational  standards  of  these  \m- 
derprivileged  youngsters,  he  cannot  al- 
low a  youngster  who  gets  the  same  edu- 
cation but  who  is  not  classified  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  being  under- 
privileged to  sit  m  the  same  room  and 
watch  the  showing  of  this  film  with  a 
youngster  who  is  said  to  be  underprivi- 
leged. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggon- 
NER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  To  continue,  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  years  ago,  this  Congress, 
in  tlie  instance  of  sororities  and  fraterni- 
ties, single-sex  organizations,  passed  leg- 
islation which  said  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  nothing*  to  do  or 
nothing  to  say  about  the  conduct  of  those 
operations  if  they  were  bona  fide  private 
organizations  and  not  financed  by  the 
institutions  wherein  they  located  their 
operations.  However,  I  say  to  you  that 
even  today  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  every  time  there 
is  a  change  in  a  department  head  or  a 
change  in  a  secretary  down  there,  starts 
the  argument  all  over  again  that  the 
Federl  Government  has  the  authority  to 
dictate  to  these  people. 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  that  in 
mattei-s  of  discrimination,  there  is  no  real 
answer,  and  we  cannot  legislate  these 
tilings?  Let  the  people  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility do  it,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <  Mr.  Hays  t ,  has  said,  wherever 
they  can,  but  do  not  put  this  burden  of 


diminished  control  of  education  on  the 
people.  We  cannot  serve  the  Interests  of 
education  with  these  regulations. 

We  tried  to  tell  you  for  example's  sake, 
of  the  attitude  the  bureaucrats  would 
adopt  in  attempting  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation when  we  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  of  what  would  happen.  How 
many  of  you  who  thought  we  were  fool- 
ish and  crying  wolf  then  have  changed 
your  tune  since  we  have  had  to  face  up 
to  such  things  as  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  for  example's  sake? 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  are  going 
to  be  slow  learners,  but  if  we  want  to 
continue  to  be  slow  learners,  let  us  ignore 
this  question  and  then  come  back  and 
apologize  for  it  for  years  down  the  line. 
You  are  hearing  now  from  some  in  lim- 
ited numbers  who  want  these  regulations, 
but  mark  my  word  when  these  regula- 
tions become  effective  and  controversy 
develops  as  it  will  you  are  going  to  hear 
from  the  school  people  and  the  parents 
of  this  country.  When  people  complain 
their  answer  is  going  to  be  that  Congress 
forced  it  upon  them.  Then  it  will  be  too 
late. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  sick  and 
tired  of  Federal  interference  In  their 
lives.  Do  not  add  to  that  this  further 
unnecessary  interference. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Biacgi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
against  the  motion  by  the  chairman. 

I  have  two  daughters.  They  participate 
in  athletics.  My  wife,  like  the  wife  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  was  an  athlete. 
I  fail  to  see  the  difficulty  In  the  pres- 
ent system.  What  I  do  see  here  is  basic 
confusion  caused  in  great  part  by  ad- 
vocates of  women's  rights  taking  an  arbi- 
trary and  doctrinaire  position  effectively 
obscuring  the  real  issue  involved  In  the 
Casey  amendment;  namely,  whether  or 
not  we  will  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  usurp  basic  powers  of  our  local 
school  boards. 

May  I  say.  that  my  record  in  the  area 
of  equal  lights  is  imlmpeachable.  I  was 
a  supporter  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  have  attempted  to  battle  dis- 
crimination against  any  individual 
whether  it  be  women,  blacks,  or  members 
of  handicap  minority  ethnic  group.  I 
might  say  that  I  am  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  first  woman  lunpire  In  or- 
ganized baseball  who,  after  a  4-year  fight 
filled  with  frustration  and  anxiety,  was 
finally  presented  with  an  opportunity  to 
umpire  in  Batavia.  N.Y.  It  may  be  rela- 
tively unimportant  that  she  quit  after 
the  first  game.  The  point  Is  we  fought  for 
and  won  for  her  the  right  of  employment. 
Let  me  tell  the  Members  about  the 
school  boards  In  New  York  City.  I  know 
them  and  the  fine  work  they  have  done. 
I  challenge  the  notion  that  any  agency 
has  the  right  to  squeeze  Inherent  powers 
from  them.  The  question  of  commimity 
control  comes  under  attack.  It  exists,  not 
without  some  difficulty,  but  It  has  come 
to  pass  and  to  a  large  measiu'e  It  works. 
Its  success  Is  measured  by  the  level  of 
independence  and  discretion  they  enjoy. 
The  effect  of  the  Casey  amendment  will 
be  to  recognize  this  fundamental  aspect 
of  local  school  board  operations.  To  deny 
the  Casey  amendment  is  tantamount  to 
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emasculating  these  school  board.s  and 
placing  them  In  a  powerless  position  with 
HEW  potentially  rendering  them  unable 
to  serve  t!he  true  needs  of  tlieir  com- 
munity. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  in  tliis  ai-ea 
local  school  boards  have  performed  ad- 
mirably. The  law  provides  that  facilities 
for  physical  education  must  be  provided 
for  girls  and  they  are.  I  defy  anyone  to 
tell  me  that  Uiese  opportunities  are  not 
e.xtended  to  women.  The  emerging  power 
of  American  women  in  international 
siwrts  competition  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  pro\'ided  with  ample, 
if  not  excellent  physical  educatioii  train- 
ing during  their  school  year.s. 

I  feel  we  can  boil  this  Lssue  down  to 
several  fundamental  points.  Do  we  ex- 
tend, to  the  Federal  Goverrmient  still  an- 
other opportunity  to  thwart  the  power 
and  the  will  of  the  people?  Do  we  compel 
not  only  our  local  schools  but  the  stu- 
dents themselves  to  accept  full  sex  in- 
tegration of  their  gym  classes,  or  in  the 
case  of  college  students  fraternities?  As 
the  .sponsor  of  the  amendment  points 
out  we  run  the  risk  of  fostering  another 
form  of  discrimination  perhaps  worse 
than  the  one  we  are  trying  to  correct; 
namely,  compelling  organizations  in 
schools. to  provide  full  integration  by  sex 
while  being  unable  to  force  organizations 
not  associated  with  the  school  to  do  the 
same?  ■ 

I  pllln  to  contact  the  local  school 
boards  in  my  congressional  district  and 
tell  them  of  the  support  of  the  Casey 
amendment.  I  predict  that  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment  will  have  to  explain 
to  their  local  school  boards  how  they  have 
allowed  some  of  their  fundamental  pow- 
ers to  be  taken  from  them.  I  extend  to 
them  my  condolences  in  this  effort  and 
propose  as  an  alternative,  sujjport  for  the 
Casey  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have 
one  final  speaker,  and  that  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling  > . 
I  yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  tliere  is 
something  that  should  be  cleared  up,  and 
the  speaker  before  last  did  touch  on  this. 

I  have  heard  an  awful  lot  of  discussion 
in  the  last  2  days  about  spo.rts.  Unless 
the  fact  that  I  refuse  to  wear  bifocals  is 
playing  tricks  on  me,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  that  deals  with  sports, 
and  in  so  referring  we  have  offended  the 
health  and  physical  education  teachers 
all  over  this  counti-y  because  we  seem  to 
be  tiying  to  lump  sports  with  health  and 
physical  education. 

These  health  and  phy.sical  education 
teachers  are  a  proud  group.  They  do  not 
teach  sports,  they  teach  health  and  phys- 
ical education. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  .some  of  the 
Members  have  been  away  from  their 
health  and  phys-ed  classes  but.  among 
other  things,  they  teach  dancing  and 
iPhen  they  teach  dancing  they  do  not  put 
two  boys  to  dance  with  each  other:  they 
have  boys  and  girls  dancing  with  each 
other  in  their  physical  education  classes, 
and  this  applies  to  archery,  to  tennis,  to 
swimming,  and  other  things.  So  I  believe 
we  are  confusing  the  whole  issue. 


I  voted  for  the  Casey  amendment  only 
because  I  thought  we  were  trying  to  say 
that  the  local  school  boards  had  to  have 
coeducational  physical  education  classes, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  do  that,  nor  do  I  think  it 
Is  the  right  of  the  Government  to  do  the 
reverse,  and  say  that  they  cannot. 

We  have  coeducational  physical  educa- 
tion classes  all  over  this  country,  and 
they  are  not  classes,  to  prepare  boys  for 
athletic  contests.  Tlie  teachers  will  not 
permit  that.  They  ai*e  no  longer  the  head 
coaches  in  the  school.  They  are  profes- 
sional physical  education  and  health 
teachers,  and  they  themselves  will  not 
pemiit  what  I  have  heard  .some  of  the 
Members  say  is  going  on  all  the  time.  So 
that  tlie  i.s.sue  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sport*-. 

The  issue  is  strictly  an  issue  of 
whetlier  we  are  saying  that  the  local  dis- 
tricts must  or  must  not  have  coeduca- 
tional physical  education  classes.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  there  Is  any  State  that 
would  permit  a  school  board  to  build  a 
building  with  a  little  '"cubbyhole"  for 
girls'  phys-ed.  and  then  allow  them  to 
build  a  more  beautiful  one  for  boys' 
physical  education.  They  cannot  get 
away  with  that  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  State  that 
would  ijermit  it. 

In  22  years  I  have  never  seen  a  woman 
physical  education  teacher  lose  a  fight 
or  a  battle  with  any  administrator. 
They  have  won  every  time  with  me,  and 
that  is  true  with  most  eveiTone. 

So,  let  us  forget  about  the  spoils  Is- 
sue. It  is  strictly  an  issue  of  whether  the 
local  government  has  the  opportunity  to 
say  whether  they  can  have  or  cannot 
have  coeducational  health  and  physical 
education  classes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hawkins  > . 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  much  confusion  has  arisen 
over  what  the  Casey  amendment  really 
does  and  that  in  effect  those  who  sup- 
port it  are  ti-ying  to  escape  from  sup- 
porting an  ill-conceived  amendment  on 
the  basis  that  somehow  they  are  whip- 
ping the  bureaucrats  downtown. 

I  think  it  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  It  is  those  politicians  on  the 
bill  who  should  be  whipped,  if  anyone, 
because  in  1972  it  was  Congress  that  said 
that  no  per.^on  in  the  United  States  shall 
on  tiie  ba.sis  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  educational  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. That  Is  far-sweeping;  it  is  basic; 
and  it  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
effectuation  of  the  implementation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  That  is  what  it  seems  to  me 
the  Lssue  is  all  about. 

Did  the  bureaucrats  downtown  go  be- 
yond that  particular  mandate,  that  law. 
seems  to  be  the  issue  that  has  arisen.  In 
all  of  the  courts  tljat  have  handled  this 
issue,  they  have  said  where  a  regulation 
is  reasonable  in  the  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  law,  that  regulation  shall 
.  be  sustained.  There  is  no  one  today  who 


can  say  that  any  regulation  Is  hiconsis- 
tent  or  is  unreasonable  with  respect  to 
the  effectuation  of  the  law  which  we  our- 
selves passed. 

I  think  that  It  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  also  that  while '  we  passed 
this  law  in  1972,  the  Pi-esident  did  not 
sign  it  mitil  May  of  1975,  almost  3  yeai-s 
later.  Ten  thousand  comments  were 
made  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  all  of  us  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  those  comments. 
Then  we  say  the  bureaucrats  did  some- 
tliing.  but  do  we  recognize  that  the  regu- 
lations were  also  signed  by  the  Pi-esident, 
who  had  the  benefit  of  these  comments, 
who  had  all  of  the  advice  that  we  have 
available  to  us,  and  are  we  whipping 
him  al-fo  as  a  bureaucrat  for  having 
signed  those  regulations?  Do  we  today 
construe  ourselves  to  be  in  the  position 
of  vetoing  a  Presidential  action  as  tlie 
President  has  vetoed  so  manj'  actions  of 
tills  body?  That  is  exactly  the  position 
in  which  we  are  today. 

Mi-s.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.  ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  is  very  heartening  to  hear  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  sa>ing.  I 
can  hardly  believe  some  of  the  rhetoric 
that  I  have  been  hearing  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment  since  it  has  come  up. 

Forty-five  years  ago  a  principal  wear- 
ing a  very  high  celluloid  collar  asked  me 
to  leave  a  high  school  because  I  had  had 
the  temerity  to  run  on  the  racetrack 
with  the  boys.  I  had  no  choice.  If  I 
wanted  to  run,  I  had  to  rmi  with  the 
boys,  because  there  was  no  girls  track 
team.  I  suspect  that  unless  we  have  a 
4ittle  more  enlightenment  than  some  of 
the  rhetoric  Indicates  that  we  have,  mv 
granddaughter  wUl  be  asked  to  leave  a 
high  school  because  she  too  w ill  ha\e  to 
run  on  the  "boys"  track. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
to  recognize  that  the  men  are  no  longer 
wearing  high  celluloid  collai-s  and  that 
45  years  have  gone  past.  I  hope  tliat  the 
vote  today  will  prove  that  we  have  be- 
come enlightened  in  those  45  years. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Siieaker.  an  "aye- 
vote  will  support  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pi-opiiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objwtion, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<  Mr.  Flood  » . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chair  annoiuiced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  215.  nays  178. 
not  voting.  41,  as  follows; 


Brodbead 
Bkvwn,  Calif. 
Brown.  Olio 
BadMaaa 
Burice.  Calif. 
Burke,  ICass. 
ButUaon,  Ifo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Carr 

Chlaholm 
CUy 
Cohen 
K    CoUins.  ni. 
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Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Andcnon, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Aabiey 
AMfin 
AuOoin 
BadUIo 
Baldw 
Barrett 
Baucua 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beddl 
BanlaBd 
Bieatcr 
BIngbazn 
Blanehard 
Btooln 
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Boland 
BoUing 


Oonk* 

Oorman 

ComM 

Cottar 

CoogbUn 

DanleU,  N.J. 

Oanlelaon 

DavU 

TWhima 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

4a  Pont 

Kariy 

Bdgar 

Bdwarda,  Calif. 

Babers 

Kmery 

BngUah 

Bvana,Iiid. 

l*rT 

Faacell 

Fen  wick 

niMDeT 


Fltkten 
Wood 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Fraaer 
n«nKel 

Fulton 


Abduor 
Alexander 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalla 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BerlU 
Biaggi 
Brlnkley 
Brooka 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhlU 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byion 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 


[Ron  No.  407] 

TZAS— 215 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gradlaon 

Oreen 

ande 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Ha&ley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hay«a,Ind. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

HlUls 

HoUand 

Holtzmaii 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnoon,  Calif. 

Jones,  C^la. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

IfcClory 

Mcdoskey 

McCormack 

McOade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mazzoli 

ifeeda 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

MesTlnsky 

Mlkra 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorbetwl.  Pn. 

Moaber 

Moas 

MottI 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

ONelU 

NAYS— 178 

Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUina.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
del*  Garza 
Dtianey 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Derlne 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Ores. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Bdwards,  Ala. 
Krlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 
EtIsb,  Tenn. 
Mower? 
Plynt 


Ot  linger 
Patten.  H.J. 


caiu. 
PatUaon.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettla 
Peyser 
Pike 
Preasler 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Rcea 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Boush 
Roybal 
Rvippe 
Busao 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Sailoanes 
ScbBuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Simon 
Smith,  Iowa 
Solarz 
SpelUnan 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
St(*es 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
S3rmlngton 
Thone 
Trailer 
Taongas 
UdaU 
UUman 
TanDcertin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wirth 
WoUr 
Yates 
Youns,  Oa. 


Ford.  Mich. 
Fountain 
Prey 
Puqu* 
Gaydos 
Oiaimo 
Glnn 

Ooldwater 
doodling 
Oraasley 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Hay*.  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hightower 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
HuBgate 
Hutchinson 
Hyda 


Ichord 

Jaiman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jbnes,  Ala. 

Jonas.  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsluo 

Lazidrmn 

Lent 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Uojrd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

McCoIllster 

McDonald 

McBweu 

McKay 

BCahoii 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbis 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Obto 

Mills 


MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  m. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

PassQian 
Patman,  Tex. 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Randall 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Runnels 
Santiui 
Satter&eld 
Schxilze 
Sebtilus 
Shrlver 
Shuster 


Slsk 

Bkubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teagne 
Thornton 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Waggomier 
Walsh 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wright 
Wydner 
WyUe 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Yotmg.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
/.abtockl 
ZeferetU 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Archer 

Bell 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Broomfield 

Conyers 

Dent 


Eckhardi 

Eahleman 

Fish 

Porsjrthe 

Hagedom 


Hansen 

Hdstoskl 

Jenrette 

Joztes,  N.C. 

Latta 

Lujan 

Macdonald 

Matsunaga 

Melcber 

Mink 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Hara 

Bhodes 

Bobertf 


Rose 

Rousselut 

Schneebell 

Sikea 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Synuns 

TBleott 

Thomiisou 

Wampler 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wina 


So  the  moti<»i  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Tbompeon  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Bikes  against. 

Mr.  Jenrette  tat,  with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Mr.  Rose  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Relstoski  against. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  for,  with  Mr.  Bowen 
against. 

Mr.  Melcher  for,  with  Mr.  Breauz  against. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  against. 


p; 


Jnta  further  notice: 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Archer  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Eshleman  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 
Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Symms  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Broomfield  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Wampler  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Lujan  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Rousselot  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

JThe  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  motion  Just  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT TO  SIT  DURINQ  THB  WEEK 
OP  JULY  21,  1975,  DUBINa  THE 
PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment  have 
permission  to  sit  during  the  week  of 
July  21,  1975,  while  the  House  is  proceed- 
ing imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  REGARDING  LEG- 
ISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
make  an  announcement.  First  of  all,  1 
want  to  congratulate  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  the  arduous  woi*  we  have  ac- 
complished this  week.  We  have  been  in  at 
10  o'clock  and  we  have  worked  until  6:30 
every  evening.  As  the  Members  know, 
that  is  the  proposal  also  for  next  wertc. 
Later  on,  we  will  announce  the  program. 
There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  earlier  in  the 
week  I  said  we  would  go  to  6:30  every 
evening,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
leadership,  and  I  want  to  inform  the 
Members  that  we  hope  to  rise  at  4:30 
this  afternoon.  We  want  to  thank  the 
Members  for  their  durability. 


FJ^ERGY   CONSERVATION   AND   OIL 
POLICY  ACT  OP  1975 

Ml'.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  finrther  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  in- 
crease domestic  energy  supplies  and 
availability;  to  restrain  energy  demand; 
to  prepare  for  energy  emergencies;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dmcnx) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TliE    COMMTTTFZ    OP    THE    WHOU: 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  f mther 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  7014,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  title  I.  ending  on 
page  173,  line  22,  of  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment,  had  been  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  I? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dibgsu.)  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chatnnan,  I  rise 
to  make  a  unanimous-coiiMiit  request 
with  regard  to  limitation  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
iitianimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  I;  and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
in  30  ijiinutes. 

The'  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.^^^^:^fDMENT    offered    by    Mr.    iiKCiiLtn    OF 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow's: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  173,  line  20,  strike 
"or";  and  strike  all  on  llne.s  21  and  22  and 
iiLsert  therein  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(C)  within  any  area  of  the  National  Park 
Sy-stem,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  the  National  Sy.stem  of  Trails,  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sj-steiu,  or  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  or" 

"(D)   within  military  reservations." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  will  per- 
mit. I  will  ask  this:  I  believe  tlUs  is  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  and  I  have 
discussed;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgii'.ia.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  is  the  amendment 
wlilch  simply  changes  slightly  the  defi- 
nition of  the  lands  in  which  would  be 
subject  to  special  protection  such  as  wild- 
life refuges;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  clarify  those  areas  where 
mineral  development  has  been  tradi- 
tionally discouraged,  such  as  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  forests,  trails  and  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Irnve 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  of- 
fered. I  believe  it  helps  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  speak 
on  liis  amendment  briefly,  if  he  would, 
please.  I  know  of  no  opposition  on  this 
side,  and  I  have  no  objection  personal- 
ly, but  I  think  the  gentleman  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  address  his  amendment  so 
that  we  can  get  the  legislative  history  of 
his  purpose  in  offering  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Clialnnan,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  current  language  in  the  bill,  on 
the  bottom  of  page  173,  in  lines  21  and 
22,  states:  "within  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, wildlife  or  wilderness  ai-eas." 

These  are  not  the  proper  and  complete 
statutory  definitions,  as  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  various  statutes.  For  example,  the 
term,  "national  parks,"  does  not  tradi- 
tionally encompass  national  recreation 
or  seashore  areas.  In  fact,  the  statutory 
term  that  encompasses  the.se  areas  is 
the  National  Park  System,"  according 
to  16  U.S.C.  181. 


All  my  amendment  does  is  to  set  forth 
what  the  precise  and  clear  statutory 
characterization  of  these  areas  actually 
Is.  These  areas  are  now  referred  to  only 
in  shorthand  terms  in  the  present  lan- 
guage of  lines  21  and  22  of  the  bill. 

I  will  give  another  illustration.  The 
tenn,  "wildlife  areas,'  does  not  include 
endangered  species  areas  or  the  game 
ranges.  "Wildlife"  is  simply  one  word  on 
line  21,  and  that  should  read:  "Tlie  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  .  .  ."  as 
my  amendment  does  as  per  16  U.S.C.  668 
dd. 

Therefore,  this  i.s  merely  a  technical 
amendment.  I  will  advise  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  to  define  more 
clearly  tliase  areas  as  contained  in  stat- 
utes for  which  the  current  language  of 
the  bill  now  gives  an  o\ersimiJlified. 
shorthand  definition. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Calif oi-nia. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  at- 
tempting to  follow  the  gentleman  in  Iiis 
explanation.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of 
his  amendment,  and  I  want  to  get  thi.s 
clear  in  my  mind. 

Is  the  gentleman  including  national 
forests?  Did'^sunderstand  that  national 
forests  is  an  addition  to ,  the  present 
language?  \ 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
term  "natic  nal  forest  system"  is  included 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the 
language  as  it  is  presently  constituted? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  That 
is  correct,  I  will  advi.se  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  a  little  bit  further  actu- 
ally what  his  intention  Is  here  in  con- 
nection with  tills  amendment?  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  opposition  to  it 
whatsoever. 

However,  I  have  a  lot  of  national  for- 
ests in  my  area,  as  well  as  other  types 
of  Federal  lands.  I  am  concerned  every 
time  I  hear  that  term  used. 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  a  little  bit 
further  exactly  what  the  application  of 
national  forests  has  in  connection  with 
this  particular  situation? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Chairman,  section  304  of  the  bill,  which 
is  the  section  most  closely  related  to  this 
amendment,  provides  for  the  acceleration 
of  the  development  of  oil,  coal,  and  gas 
production  on  Federal  lands. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  section  to  de- 
fine what  exceptions  are  traditionally 
included  when  we  consider  where  energy 
is  to  be  developed  on  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes; 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  would  permit,  I  think  I  can 
give  an  answer  to  the  gentleman  that 
would  be  helpful.  ' 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  are  two  related 
provisions  in  the  bill,  one  relating  to 
maximum  efficient  rates  of  production 
and  the  other  related  to  the  development 


of  leases  and  production  of  pctrcloiim 
products. 

Tills  amendment  relates  only  to  those 
two.  It  is  e.'-.sentially  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  gentleman  wi-shes  to  raise  ques- 
tions at  a  later  time  with  regard  to  pol- 
icy, this  amendment  will  not  preclude 
him  from  dohig  it,  nor  would  it  essen- 
tially change  the  policy  set  forth  in  the 
bill. 

I  would  urge  the  gentleman  to  support 
this. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
fm-tlier,  this  deals  with  the  definition 
only,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  understand.  I  appreciate 
tlie  gentleman's  explanation.  As  I  said, 
in  some  of  these  areas,  we  get  a  little 
sensitive. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  ol 
words. 

I  rise  only  to  advise  tlie  Chair  and  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechlfr)  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment  and  know  of  none  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler  » . 
The  amendment  w-as  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   Are   there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
■HTLE   II— STANDBY   ENERGY   AUTHORI- 
TIES   AND    NATIONAL    CIVILIAN    STRA- 
TEGIC   PETROLEUM   RESERVE 
Part    A — Standby    Energy    Authorities 
Subpart    1 — General  Emergency  Authorltle.? 
conditions  of  exercise  of  energy  conserva- 
tion   AND    G.\SOLINE    RATIONING    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  (1)  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  (1)  one  or  more  energy  con- 
servation contingency  plans  under  section 
2CJ  and  a  gasoline  rationing  contingency 
plan  under  section  203.  The  President  may  at 
any  time  submit  additional  contingency 
plans.  A  contingency  plan  may  become  effec- 
tive only  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  (c), 
or  (d)  and  may  remain  in  effect  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  16  months. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"contingency  plan"  means — 

(A)  an  energy  conservation  contingency 
plan  prescribed  under  section  202  of  this 
Act;  or 

(B)  a  gasoline  rationing  contingency  plan 
prescribed  under  section  203  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  stib- 
section  (c)  or  (d),  no  contingency  plan  may 
become  effective,  unless — 

(1)  the  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  In  accordance  with  section  752(a) 
of  this  Act  such  contingency  plan,  which 
transmittal  shall  include  a  WTltten  Justifi- 
cation and  substantiation  for  such  plan; 

(2)  such  contingency  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  resolution  by  each  House  of 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  congres- 
sional review  procedures  specified  In  section 
752  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  after  approval  of  6uch  contingejicy 
plan — 

(A)  the  President — 

(1)  has  found  that  putting  such  contin- 
gency plan  into  effect  is  required  by  a  severe 
energy  supply  Interruption,  and 

(ii)    has   transmitted   to  the   Coiv.;res'!   In 
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accordance  with  section  751(b)  of  this  Act 
a  request  to  put  such  plan  Into  effect;  and 

(B)  neither  House  of  Congress  has  dlsap- 
prored  (or  both  Houses  hare  approved)  such 
request  In  accordance  with  the  congressional 
review  procedures  specified  In  section  751 
of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Notvlthstandlug  subsection  (b)(3). 
during  any  7  percent  shortfall  period,  the 
President  may  put  into  effect  a  contingency 
plan  which  has  been  approved  tmder  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  to  the  extent  he  determines 
that  putting  such  plan  Into  effect  Is  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  energy  pro- 
gram. Such  a  plan  may  not  remain  In  effect 
after  the  expiration  of  the  earlier  of  the  18- 
month  period  after  It  takes  effect  or  the 
7  percent  shortfall  period. 

(3)   For  purposes  e<  paragraph   (1)  : 

(A)  The  term  "7  percent  shortfall  period" 
means  a  period  beginning  on  any  date  which 
the  President  determines  that  there  exists  a 
7  percent  supply  shortfall  and  ending  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  President  de- 
termines such  7  percent  supply  shortfall  no 
longer  exists. 

(B)  A  7  percent  supply  shortfall  exists  If 
the  group  of  coimtries  which  are  parties  to 
the  International  energy  program  has,  within 
the  meaning  of  article  13  of  such  prdgram. 
sustained  (or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
sustain)  a  reduction  In  Its  oil  supplies  at 
least  equal  to  7  percent  of  its  average  daily 
rate  of  final  cousmnpUou  during  the  base 

-period. 

(S)  Any  determination  under  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  shall  he  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

(d)  During  the  period  which  begins  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  may  put  Into 
effect  a  contingency  plan  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  60  days  If — 

(1)  the  President— 

(A)  has  fotmd  that  putting  such  contin- 
gency plan  Into  effect  is  required  by  a  severe 
en^gy  supply  Interruption  or  is  necessary  to 
comply  with  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Intematlonalsenergy  program;  and 
(B)  has  transmitted  to\the  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  75Ub)  of  this  Act  a 
request  to  put  such  plan  imb  effect;  and 

(3)  neither  House  c^  Congress  has  disap- 
pioved  (or  both  Hoases  have  approved)  such 
request  In  accordance  with  the  congresslmial 
review  procedures  specified  In  section  751  of 
this  Act. 

(e)(1)  Excep|^as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3),  a  coiftlngency  plan  may  not  be 
amended,  unless  the  President  lias  trans- 
mitted .such  amendment  to  the  Congress  for 
congressional  review  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 752  of  this  Act  and  each  House  of  Con- 
gress has  approved  such  amendment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  congres8l<Mial  review  pro- 
cedures ^leclQed  In  section  753. 

(2)  An  amendment  to  a  contingency  plan 
which  Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  diurlng 
any  period  in  which  su<^  plan  Is  in  effect 
may  take  effect  if  the  President  has  trans- 
mitted such  amendment  to  the  CoDgreas  in 
accordance  with  section  751(b)  of  this  Act 
and  neither  Hottse  of  Coogresa  has  dlsap- 
pioved  (or  both  Hoiisee  have  approved)  such 
amendment  in  accordance  with  the  congres- 
sional review  procedures  specified  in  section 
751  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  President  may  prescribe  teclinical 
and  clerical  amendments  to  a  contingency 
plan  In  accordance  with  secUon  701  of  this 
Act. 


£NEBCy    CONSEKVATION    CONTlWGElfCY    PLANS 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  The  President  shall  pre- 
.scribe,  by  rule,  one  or  more  energy  conserva- 
tion contingency  plans.  For  ptn^oses  of  this 
section,  the  term  "enerigy  conservation  con- 
thjgency  plan"  means  a  plan  which  Imposes 
restrictions  on  the  ptibllc  or  private  use  of 


energy  which  are  necessary  to  reduce  energy 
consumption. 

(2)  An  energj-  conservation  cwitingency 
plan  prescribed  under  this  section  may  not 
Impose  gasoline  rationing  or  any  tax,  tariff, 
user  fee,  provide  for  a  minimum  price  of  (or 
change  in  any  ceiling  price  for)  any  petro- 
letun  product,  or  provide  for  a  credit  or  de- 
duction in  computing  any  tax. 

(b)  An  energy  conservation  contingency 
plan  shall  apply  in  each  State  or  political 
.subdivision  thereof,  except  such  plan  may 
provide  for  procedures  for  exempting  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  from 
such  plan  hi  cases  where  the  President  de- 
termines a  comparable  program  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  is  in  effect,  or 
where  the  President  finds  special  circum- 
stances exist  In  such  State  cr  political  sub- 
division. 

(c)  Subject  to  section  201  of  this  Act.  an 
energy  conservation  conthigency  plan  shall 
remain  in  effect  for  a  period  specified  in 
such  pla-i  unle.s  earlier  rescinded  by  the 
Prebident. 

CASOIINF     RATIONING     CONTHf Of  KCY     PUIN 

Sfc.  203.  (a)  The  Pre'^ident  shall  prescribe, 
by  rule,  a  gasoUne  rationing  contingency 
plan  which  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
regulation  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  AUocation  Act  of  1973  and 
which  shall  provide,  consistent  with  the  at- 
tainment, to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, of  the  objectives  specified  in  section 
4(b)  of  such  Act,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  program  for  the  rationing  and  ordering  of 
prioritie.s  among  classes  of  end-users  of 
gasoline,  and  for  the  assignment  of  rights, 
and  evidence  of  such  rights,  to  end-users 
of  gasoline,  entitlhig  such  end-users  to  ob- 
tain gasoline  in  precedence  to  other  cla.sses 
of  end-users  not  similarly  entitled. 

(b)  Any  finding  required  to  be  made  by 
the  President  piu^uant  to  section  201(b)  (3) 
<A)(1),  201(c)(1),  201(d)(1)(A)  of  this 
Act  In  requesting  that  a  gasoline  rationing 
contingency  plan  be  put  into  effect  shall  be 
accompanied  by,  and  no  gasoline  rationing 
ccntUigency  plan  may  teke  effect,  unless  the 
President  makes  a  finding  that,  without  such 
plan,  all  other  practicable  and  authorized 
methods  to  limit  energy  demand  wUl  not  at- 
tain the  objectives  specified  in  section  4(b) 
of  such  Act  and  'the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  shall,  by  order,  in  Kir- 
therance  of  a  gasoline  rationing  contingen- 
cy plan  which  is  In  effect  cause  such  adjust- 
ments in  the  allocations  made  pursuant  to 
the  regulation  under  secUon  4  (.a)  of  such 
Act  as  the  President  determines  to  be  uec- 
es.sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  ccmslstent  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  specified  In  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  President  shall  provide  for  the  use 
of  local  boards  described  In  section  704  of 
this  Act  with  authority  to — 

(1)  receive  petitions  from  any  end-user  of 
gasoline  for  which  priorities  and  entitle- 
ments are  established  tinder  a  ga.soltne  ra- 
tioning contingency  plan,  and 

(2)  order  a  reclassification  or  mc™^.v<...»^ 
of  any  determination  made  undet^  gasoline 
rationing  contiugenc>'  plan  with  respect  "^ 
such  end-users  rationing  priority  of  eul  ^ 
nient. 


Such  boards  shall  «perate  under  the  proce- 
dures established  pursuant  to  section  701  of 
this  Act.  _  \ 

(e)  No  gasoline  ratlpnlng  contingency  pUkn 
under  this  section  may^^ 

( 1 )  impose  any  tax, 

(2)  provide  for  a  credit  or  deduction  In 
computing  any  tax.  or 

(3)  Impose  any  user  fee.  except  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  gasoline  rationing  contingency 
plan  or  to  provide  for  initial  distribution  of 
entitlements. 


Subpart  2— International  Authorities 

INTEaNAXIONAI.  OIL  ALLOCATION 

Sec.  211.  (a)  (1)  No  rule  under  subsectlou 
<b)  may  take  effect  unless — 

(A)  the  President  has  transmitted  such 
rule  to  Congress,  in  accordance  with  section 
751  of  this  Act, 

(B)  neither  House  of  Congress  has  disap- 
proved (or  both  Houses  have  approved)  such 
rule  in  accordance  with  the  congressional 
review  procedures  specified  Ui  section  751  of 
this  Act,  and 

(C)  he  ha.s  found  that  putting  such  rule 
into  effect  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  In- 
lernatlonal  energy  program. 

(2)  No  rule  under  subsection  (b)  may  be 
put  into  efiect  or  remain  in  effect  after  the 
expiration  of  18  months  after  the  date  such 
riUe  was  transmitted  to  Congress  under  para- 
graph (1MA». 

(b)  The  President  may.  by  rule,  require 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  for  Imple- 
mentation of  the  obligations  of  the  UiUied 
States  \mder  chapters  HI  and  IV  of  the  in- 
i-ematioual  energy  program  insofar  as  such 
obligations  relate  to  the  international  allo- 
cation of  petroleum  products  to  other  coun- 
tries. Allocation  imder  such  rule  shall  be  in 
such  amounts  and  at  such  prices  as  are  spec- 
ified in  (or  determined  In  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by)  such  rule.  Such  rule  may  apply 
to  any  petroleum  product  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  any  person  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  fncltiding  any 
petroleum  product  destined,  direcUy  or  In- 
directly, for  import  into  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  country,  or  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Subject  to  (a)  (2) ,  such  a  rule 
shall  remain  in  effect  tintil  amended  or 
rescinded  by  the  President. 

(c)  (1)  Any  rule  under  this  section  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  consist- 
ent with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
specified  In  section  4(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(2)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shaU  have  any  authoilty,  other  than 
authority  under  this  section,  to  require  that 
petroleum  products  be  aHocated  to  other 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  Implementation 
of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  International  energy  program. 

INTERNATIONAL  VOLUNTARY   AGRSEMENTS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion .shall  be  the  sole  procedures  applicable 


(1)  the  development  or  carrying  out  of 
voiimtary  agreements  to  implement  the  allo- 
cation and  information  provisions  of  the  in- 
ternational energy  program,  and 

(2)  the  availability  of  Immunity  from  the 
antitrust  laws  respecting  the  development  or 
carrying  out  of  such  voluntary  agreements. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  C>eneral,  after  each  of  them 
has  consulted  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary-  of  State,  shall  pre- 
scribe, by  rule,  standards  and  procedures  by 
which  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
producing,  refining,  marketing,  or  distribut- 
ing petroleum  products  may  develop  and 
carry  out  voluntary  agreements  which  are 
required  to  Implement  the  allocation  and  In- 
formation provisions  of  the  international 
energy  program. 

(c)  The  standards  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (b)  shall  include 
the  following  requirements: 

(1)  (A)  (i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (U) 
or  (ill)  of  this  subparagraph,  meetings  held 
to  develop  or  carry  out  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  shall  permit  at- 
tendance by  Interested  persons.  Including  all 
Interested  segments  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, consumers,  committees  of  Congress,  and 
the  public;  shall  be  preceded  by  timely  and 
adequate  notice  with  identiflcatkm  of  tha 
agenda  of  such  meeting  to  the  Attorney  Geu-. 
eral,  the  Federal  TYade  Commission,  com- 
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mlttees  of  Congress,  and  (except  during  an 
international  energy  supply  emergency)  the 
public;  and  shall  be  initiated  and  chaired  by 
a  regular  full-time  Federal  employee. 

(11)  Meetings  of  bodies  created  by  the 
International  Energy  Agency  established  by 
the  international  energy  program  need  not  be 
open  to  Interested  persons  and  need  not  be 
Initiated  and  chaired  by  a  regular  full-time 
Federal  employee. 

(ill)-  The  President,  In  consultation  with 
the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  may  determine 
that  a  meeting  held  to  develop  or  carry  out 
an  agreement  shall  not  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  that  attendance  may  be  limited.  If 
the  President  finds  that  a  wider  disclosure 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  foreign  policy 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  A  meeting 
which  Is  held  to  develop  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment and  which  Is  not  open  to  the  public 
shall  not  be  considered  as  a  meeting  "In  a 
course  of  developing  a  voluntary  agreement"; 
no  action  taken  In  such  a  meeting  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  "voluntary  agreement  au- 
thorized and  approved  In  accordance  with 
thl;,  section"  as  such  term  Is  used  In  sub- 
secUons  (f)(1)(A)  and  (k)  of  this  section; 
and  subsections  (f)  and  (k)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  such  an  agreement;  unless  the  terms 
of  such  agreement  are  wholly  disclosed  in  a 
meeting  which  Is  not  closed  to  the  public. 
The  terms  of  any  such'  agreement  shall  not 
be  amplified,  modified,  or  construed  by  refer- 
ence to  any  action  taken  In  such  a  closed 
meeting. 

(B)  No  meetings  may  be  held  to  develop 
or  carry  otit  a  voluntary  agreement  under 
this  section,  unless  a  regular  full-time  Fed- 
eral employee  is  present. 

(2)  Interested  persons  permitted  to  attend 
such  a  meeting  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  in  writing  and  orally,  data, 
views,  and  arguments  at  such  meetings. 

(3)  A  verbatim  transcript  (or  If  keeping 
a  verbatim  transcript  is  not  feasible,  full  and 
complete  minutes)  shall  be  kept  of  any  meet- 
ing held  or  communication  made,  between 
or  among  persons  who  are  or  may  become 
parties  to  a  voluntary  agreement  under  this 
section,  to  develop  or  carry  out  such  an 
agreement.  Such  minutes  or  transcript  shall 
be  deposited,  together  with  any  agreement 
resulthig  therefrom,  with  the  Administrator, 
and  shall  be  available  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Such 
transcripts  or  minutes  and  agreements  shall 
be  available  for  public  inspection  and  copy- 
ing, except  as  otherwise  provided  (A)  In  sec- 
tions 552(b)  (1).  (b)  (3),  and  so  much  of  (b) 
(4)  as  relates  to  trade  secrets,  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  or  (B)  pursuant  to  a  de- 
termination by  the  President,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  the  Attorney  General,  that  such 
dlEclostu-e  would  be  detrimental  to  the  for- 
eign policy  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  No  provision  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  so  as  to  prevent  committees  of  Con- 
gress from  attendhig  meetings  to  which  this 
section  applies,  or  from  having  access  to  any 
transcripts,  minutes,  and  agreements  kept  or 
made  under  this  section. 

(d)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Comraissio^shali  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  participate  from  the  begin- 
ning in  any  meeting  to  develop  or  carry  out 
any  voluntary  agreement  under  this  section. 
Each  may  propose  any  alternative  which 
would  avoid  or  overcome,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  possible  anticompetitive  ef- 
fecLs  whUe  achieving  substantially  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  A  voluntary  agreement  un- 
der this  section  may  not  be  cairled  out  vm- 
less  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Cora- 
misbion.  Pricw  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
fletermined  under  paragraph  (2) ,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  At- 
torney Cieueral  Its  views  as  to  whether  sttch 
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an  agreement  should  be  approved,  and  shall 
publish  such  views  In  the  Federal  Register. 
The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsaion,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Administrator,  shall  have 
the  rlg:.t  to  review,  amend,  modify,  disap- 
prove, or  revoke,  on  his  own  motion  or  upon 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion or  any  interested  person,  any  volun- 
tary agreement  at  any  time,  and,  if  revoked, 
thereby  withdrawn  prospectively  any  Im- 
munity which  may  be  conferred  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  or  (k)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Any  voluntary  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal   Trade   Commission   20   days  before 


specified  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  have  the 
burden  of  establishing  and  proving  such 
defense. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  action 
taken  by  a  person  asserting  the  defense 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  consid- 
ered taken  in  good  faith  unless  the  person 
against  whom  such  defense  la  asserted 
proves — 

(A)  such  action  was  taken  by  the  person 
asserting  such  defense  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  competition,  or 

(B)  the  person  asserting  such  defense 
knew,  or  reasonably  should  have  known 
under  the  circumstances  thot^^ 

(i)  the  action  wotild  have  the  effect  of 
iujurhig  competition,  and 


being  Implemented  (where  it  shall  be  made^^(ll)    an    alternative   to   such   action    was 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copylng<'*va 


to  the  extent  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  (3) ) ;  except  that  diurlng  an 
international  energy  supply  emergency,  the 
Administrator,  subject  to  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  may  reduce  such  20-day 
period.  Any  action  taken  pursuant  to  such 
voluntary  agreement  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
(Commission  pursuant  to  sucli  regulations  as 
shall  be  prescribed  under  subfiections  (e)  (3) 
and  (e)(4). 

(e)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  of  voluntary 
agreements  authorized  tmder  this  section  in 
order  to  promote  competition  and  to  prevent 
anticompetitive  practices  and  effects,  while 
achieving  substantially  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  requirement  spe- 
cified tinder  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General,  In  oon- 
.sultation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Administrator,  shall  promulgate 
rules  concerning  the  maintenance  of  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  records  related  to  the 
development  and  carrying  out  of  voluntary 
agreements  authorized  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(3)  Persons  developing  or  carrying  out 
voluntary  agreements  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  maintain  those  records 
required  by  rules  under  paragraph  (2).  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  copy  such  records  at  reasonable 
times  and  upon  reasonable  notice. 

(4)  ITie  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  each  prescribe  such 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  their  respective  responsibilities 
under  this  section.  They  may  both  utilise  for 
such  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  enforce- 
ment any  powers  conferred  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  the  Department 
of  Justice,  or  both,  by  the  antitrust  laws  or 
the  Antitrust  C^vll  Process  Act;  and  wherever 
any  such  law  refers  to  "the  purposes  of  this 
Act"  or  like  terms,  the  reference  shall  be 
understood  to  be  this  section. 

(f)(1)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  de- 
fense to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought 
under  the  antitrust  laws  (or  any  similar 
State  law)  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
In  good  faith  to  develop  or  carry  out  a 
voluntary  agreement  by  a  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  producing,  refining,  market- 
ing, or  distributing  petroleum  products 
that — 

(A)  such  action  was  taken — 

(i)  in  the  course  of  developing  a  voluntary 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  section,  or 

(ii)  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
authorized  and  approved  in  accordance  vrith 
this  section,  and 

(B)  such  person  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  the  rules 
promulgated  under  this  section. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3). 
a   per.->on    availing    himself    o!"    the   defense 


"^available  which  would  be  substantially  less 
injurious  to  competition  and  which  would 
be  at  lea.st  as  effective  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  fM'  which  the  voluntary  agreement 
was  entered  Into. 

(g)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  granting  Immunity  for,  nor  as 
limiting  or  in  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  act 
or  practice  which  occurred  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  subsequent  to  Its 
expiration  or  repeal. 

(h)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  90 -day 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  section 
708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960 
shall  not  apply  to  any  agreement  or  action 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  developing  or 
carrying  out  (1)  the  International  energy 
program,  or  (2)  any  allocation,  price  control, 
or  similar  program  respecting  petroleum 
products  under  this  Act  or  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(1)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President, 
at  least  once  every  6  months,  a  report  on  the 
impact  on  competition  and  on  small  business 
of  actions  authorli-ed  by  this  section. 

(J)  (1)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  terminate  June  30,  1979;  except 
that  such  authority  shall  terminate  on 
June  30,  1985,  U,  before  July  1 .  1979,  the  At- 
torney General  prescribes  rules  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  prescribe 
rules  with  respect  to  any  voluntary  agree- 
ment entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  In  effect  after  June  30,  1979.  Such  rules 
shall— 

(A)  provide  that  any  such  voluntary  agree- 
ment will  be  carried  out  by  an  organization 
of  which  any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  who  Is  engaged  in 
the  producing,  refining,  marketing,  or  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products  or  who  is  a 
consumer  of  petroleum  products  may  become 
a  member, 

(B)  provide  that  each  such  member  will 
have  voting  rights  (weighted  in  accordance 
with  such  rules)  and  may  participate  In 
policyinakuig  and  in  choosing  representatives 
of  the  organization  who  will  carry  out  any 
.such  voluntary  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
organization, 

(C)  a.ssure  that  any  person  who  will  be 
eligible  for  membership  has  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  development 
of  any  such  agreement,  and 

(D)  assure  that  competition  is  protected 
in  developing  and  carr>-lng  out  any  such 
agreement. 

(3)  Effective  July  1,  1979,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  disapprove  any  voluntary 
agreement  under  this  section  which  does  not 
meet  requirements  of  rules  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(k)  In  any  action  In  any  Federal  (w  State 
court  for  breach  of  contract,  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  that  the  alleged  breach 
of  contract  was  caused  by  action  taken  dur- 
ing  an    'iiiernational   energy  supply   enier- 
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geacjr  to  carry  out  %  voluntary  agreement 
atitborlzed  and  approved  In  accordance  wltb 
tlilfe  section. 

<1V^  used  in  this  section  and  section  214: 

( 1 )  Thi^>^rm  "interna^nal  energy  sup- 
ply emergency"  means  ""any  period  (A)  be- 
ginning on  any  date  w)tich  t\x^  President  de- 
terminee  allocation  <3t  petroleum  products 
to  nationfr'particlpating  In  the  international 
energy  program  is  required  l>y  chapters  III 
and  IV  of  such  program.  and|(B)  ending  on 
a  date  which  he  determines  auch  allocation 
is  no  longer  required.  Such  a  period  may  not 
exceed  90  days,  but  the  Presidfcnt  may  estab- 
lish one  or  more  additional  periods  by  mak- 
ing the  determination  under!  subparagraph 
(A)  of  the  preceding  senteivce.  Any  deter- 
mination respecting  the  begi/ming  or  end  of 
any  such  period  shall  be  Jpllbll';ht^d  in  the 
Federal  Register.  / 

(2)  The  term  "allocation  and  informa- 
tion provisions  of  the  ir^rnational  energy 
program"  meaui;  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
ternational energy  program  which  relate 
to  International  allocflAiou  of  petroleum 
products  and  the  infoi;niation  sr.srem  pro- 
vided in  such  program. 

ADVISORY  COMMmrCS 

6ec.  213.  (a)  To  achieve  the  purpOoe.s  of 
thi  Incernational  ei^rgy  program  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  internatioiial  allocation  of  petro- 
leum products  and/  the  information  system 
provided  in  such  program,  the  Adniinistrator 
may  provide  for  ^le  establishment  of  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  detennines  are 
necessary.  lu  addition  to  the  requirements 
specified  in  this  eectiou.  buch  advisory  com- 
nuttees  shall  be 'subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  17  of  thi  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1974  whether  or  not  such  Act  or 
any  of  its  provfeioiis  expire  or  terminate  be- 
fore June  30.  1685.  and  ^\&\\  be  chaired  by  a 
regular  full-time  Federal  employee,  and  shall 
include  repres^ientatlves  of  the  public.  The 
meetings  of  snch  commltieea  .-^haU  be  open 
to  the  public/The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  ha^e  ad- 
equate advance  notice  of  any  meeting  and 
may  have  ap  official  representative  attend 
and  participate  in  any  such  meettiig. 

(b;  A  verbatim  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
such  advisory  committee  meetings,  and  shall 
be  deposited vwith  the  Attorney  General  and 
til*  Federal  f^rade  Commission.  Such  tran- 
script shall  b«'  made  available  for  public  in- 
.spectlou  and  topylng;  except  as  otherwise 
provided  (1)  I^  subsectloiw  (b)(1),  (b)(3), 
and  so  much  pf  ibM4)  as  relates  to  trade 
secrets,  of  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  pr  (2)  pursuant  to  a  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (c). 

(c)  The  President  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Ihe  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Administrator,  may  suspend  the  application 
of— 

(1)  sections  10  and  11  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act, 

(2»  sub6ectionj^(b)  and  (c)  of  section  17 
of  the  Federal  Enirgv  Administration  Act  of 
1!»74. 

<3)  tiie  requirement  tmder  -suJwection  fa) 
of  this  section  that  meetings  be  open  to  the 
public,  and 

(4)  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
oi  this  section; 

if  the  President  determines  iu  each  instance 
that  .such  suspension  Is  essential  to  the  de- 
\  eloping  or  carrying  out  of  the  international 
energy  program  and  relates  solely  to  the  pur- 
\to-ie  ui  International  allocation  of  petroleim] 
productb  and  the  information  syatem  pro- 
\  itled  iu  such  program  and  that  the  appllca- 
uuii  of  such  provisions  would  be  detrimental 
'!»  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
Slates.  Such  determination  by  the  President 
shall  lie  In  WTiting,  shall  set  forth  a  detailed 
-.ixpluuailon  of  reasoDA  Justifying  the  grant- 
uig  of  sufh  siispen-slon.  and  shall  be  pub- 


lished In  the  Federal  Register  at  a  reasonable 
time  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
suspension. 

EXCHANGE    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  214.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  lu  stib- 
sectlons  (b)  and  (c),  the  Administrator,  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
may  provide  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  transmit  to  the 
International  Energy  Agency  established  by 
tlie  international  energy  program  the  infor- 
mation and  data  related  to  the  energy  in- 
dustry certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
required  to  be  submitted  under  the  interna- 
tional energy  program. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provide"*!  in  subpragraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  any  such  information 
or  data  which  is  a  trade  secret  or  commercial 
or  financial  information  to  which  section 
552(b)  (4)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  ap- 
plies shall,  prior  to  such  transmittal,  be 
aggregated,  accximulated,  or  otherwise  re- 
ported, in  stich  manner  as  to  avoid,  to  the 
fullest  extent  feasible.  Identification  of  any 
person  who  submitted  such  information  or 
diita. 

I  (B»  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  during  an  international  en- 
ergy supply  emergency  ( as  defined  in  section 
212(2)  (1)),  any  such  information  or  data 
with  re.spect  to  the  Uitematlonal  allocation 
of  petroleum  products  may  be  made  available 
to  the  International  Energy  Agency  if  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  made  available  to  such 
Agency  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
transmittal  of  data  or  information  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  this  section  would 
prejudice  competition,  violate  the  antttrtist 
laws,  or  be  inconsistent  with  United  States 
national  security  interests,  he  may  require 
that  such  data  or  Information  not  be  trans- 
mitted. 

(c)  Information  and  data  the  confidenti- 
ality of  which  Is  protected  by  statute,  shall 
not  be  provided  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  transmittal  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator has  obtained  the  specific  concurrence 
of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
which  has  the  primary  statutory  authority 
for  the  collection,  gathering,  or  obtaining  of 
such  Information  and  data.  In  making  a 
determination  to  concur  in  providing  auch 
Information  and  data,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  which  has  the  primary 
statutory  authority  for  the  collection,  gath- 
ering, or  obtaining  of  such  Information  and 
data,  shall  consider  the  purptoses  for  which 
such  Information  and  data  was  collected, 
gathered,  and  obtained,  the  confidentiality 
provisions  of  such  statutory  authority,  and 
the  International  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  the  transmittal  of  such 
information  and  data  to  an  international 
organization  or  foreign  country. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
iuternatloual  energy  program,  the  authority 
to  collect  data  granted  by  sections  11  and 
IS  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974,  respectively, 
shall  continue  lu  full  force  and  effect  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  such  Acts  relating 
to  their  expiration. 

(e)  The  authority  under  this  section  to 
transmit  information  shall  be  subject  to  any 
limitations  on  disclosure  contained  in  other 
laws,  except  that  such  authority  may  be 
exercised  without  regard  to — 

(1)  section  11(d)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974; 

(2)  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974; 

(3)  section  7  of  the  Etport  Administration 
Act  of  1969: 


(4)  section  9  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code;  y 

(6)  section  1  of  the  Act  of  January  in 
1938  (15  U.S.C.  176(a)  ):  and  / 

(6)  section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

Subpart  3 — Materials  Allocation 

M.^TERIAL   ALLOCATION 

Sw.  221.  (a)  During  the  period  of  any 
severe  energy  stipply  Interruption,  the  Presi- 
dent may.  by  rtUe  or  order,  require  the  allo- 
cation of,  or  the  performance  under  contracts 
or  orders  (other  than  contracts  of  employ- 
ment) relating  to,  supplies  of  materials  and 
eqtiipment  if  he  finds  that  such  supplies 
ore  scarce,  critical,  and  essential  to  maintain 
for  further  exploration,  production,  refining, 
transportation  of  energy  supplies  or  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  energy 
facilities  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
a.s  he  determines  to  be  appropriate  and  nec- 
e.s.sar\-  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  authorities  contained 
in  sub.sectlon  (a)  will  be  administered.  Such 
report  shall  specify  the  office  or  agency  which 
will  administer  the  authorities  contained  In 
subsection  (a),  the  procedures  for  petition- 
ing such  office  or  agency,  criteria  for  deter- 
mining priorities  among  competing  requests, 
and  procedures  with  respect  to  appeals, 

(c)  The  authority  granted  in  this  section 
may  be  used  to  control  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  any  supplies  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment in  the  marketplace  only  to  the  extent 
that  maintenance  or  furtherance  of  explora- 
tion, production,  refining,  or  required  trans- 
portation of  energy  sttppUes  or  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  energy  facilities  can- 
not practically  be  accomplished  during  the 
period  of  any  severe  energy  supply  interrup- 
tion without  exercising  the  authority  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
p.Nnx  B— National  Civilian  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Resehvk 

declaration  of  policy 
Seo.  251.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of,  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view, a  National  Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  of  not  more  than  one  billion  barrels 
of  petrolevmi  products,  such  Reserve  to  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
Impact  of  disruptions  in  Imports  of  petro- 
leum products.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  creation,  as  part  of  such  Reserve,  of  an 
Early  Storage  Reserve  of  not  more  than 
150,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  products, 
such  Early  Storage  Reserve  to  be  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  limited  protec- 
tion from  the  Impact  of  near  term  disrup- 
tions of  imports  of  petroleum  products.  The 
National  Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve shall  provide  for  meeting  regional  needs 
for  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  in  the  event  of  disruptions  in  Im- 
ports of  such  petroleum  products. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  252.  As  used  in  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "interests  in  land"  Include.s 
fee  ownership,  easements,  leaseholds,  substir- 
face  and  mineral  rights. 

(2)  The  term  "storage  facility"  means  any 
facility  which  is  capable  of  storing  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  petroleum  products. 

(3)  The  term  "related  facility"  means  any 
accessory  appurtenance  to  a  storage  facility, 
including  pipelines,  roadways,  reservoirs,  and 
salt  brine  lines. 

(4)  The  term  "Plan"  means  the  National 
Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  de- 
scribed m  section  263(b),  the  Early  Storage 
Reserve  Plan  described  In  section  254(b) ,  and 
any  proposal  described  in  section  266(b). 

(5»  The  term  "National  Civilian  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve"  means  petroleum  prod- 
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ucts  stored  in  storage  facilities  ptusuant  to 
this  part  and  Includes  the  Industrial  Civilian 
Petroleum  Reserve  and  the  Early  Storage  Re- 
serve. 

(6)  The  term  "Industrial  Civilian  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve"  means  that  portion  of 
the  National  Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve which  consists  of  petroleum  products 
owned  by  Importers  or  refiners  and  acquired, 
.•■-toied,  or  maintained  pursuant  to  section 
255(e)(7). 

(7)  The  term  "Early  Storage  Reserve'" 
means  that  portion  of  the  National  Civilian 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  which  coiu.ist.s 
of  petroleum  products  stored  pursuan'./  to 
section  254. 

(8)  The  term  'Reseive"  means  the  Na- 
tional Clviliaii  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

NATIONAL  CIVn.IAN  STRATEGIC  PETKOLEUM  RE- 
SERVE AND  NATIONAL  CIVILIAN  STRATEGIC 
PETROLEUM  RESERVE  PLAN 

Sec  253.  (a)  Provision  Is  hereby  made  for 
the  creation  of  a  National  Civilian  Strategic; 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  751(b)  of  this  Act,  a  Na- 
tional Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Plan  which  details  his  proposals  for  design- 
ing, constructing,  and  flUhig  the  storage  and 
related  facilities  of  the  Reserve.  The  Plan 
shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  a  comprehensive  pitvironniental  assess- 
ment; 

(2)  the  type  and  proposed  location  of  each 
storage  facility; 

(3)  the  proximity  of  each  storage  facility 
to  related  facilities; 

(4)  the  volumes  and  types  of  petroleimi 
products  to  be  stored  In  each  storage  fa- 
cility; 

(5)  the  aggregate  size  of  the  Reserve  and 
the  most  economically  efficient  storage  levels; 

(6)  a  program  schedule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Reserve,  taking  Into  accoimt  the 
capability  to  construct  related  facilities  and 
obtain  sufficient  petroleum  products  to  com- 
plete programed  storage  in  the  desired  time 
frame; 

(7)  an  estimate  of  the  direct  cost  of  the 
Reserve,  including: 

(A)  the  cost  of  storage  facilities: 

(B)  cost  of  petroleum  producth  to  be 
stored: 

(C)  coHt  of  related  facilities;  and 

(D)  maintenance  and  operation  cobts; 

(8)  an  evaltiatlon  of  the  market  impact  of 
developing  the  Reserve,  taking  into  account : 

(A)  availability  and  price  of  oilfield  sup- 
plies and  equipment  and  the  effect  upon 
domestic  production  of  acquisition  of  such 
supplies  for  the  Reserve; 

(B)  fluctuations  In  world  market  prices 
for  petroleum  products  resulting  from  the 
acquisition  of  petroleum  products  for  the 
Reserve; 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  acquisition  of 
petroleum  products  for  the  Reserve  may  hold 
up  otherwise  decllnhig  market  prices;  and 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  acquisition  of 
petroleum  products  for  the  Reserve  will  af- 
fect competition; 

(9)  Identification  of  the  ownership  of 
storage  and  related  facUiUes.  by  faculty: 

(10)  Identification  of  the  ownership  of  the 
stored  petroleum  products;  and 

(11 )  a  Disposal  Plan  setting  for  the  method 
of  drawdown  and  distribution  of  the  Reserve. 

(c)  After  the  expiration  of  the  one-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  the  Plan  to  the  Congress  ptir- 
suaut  to  subsection  (b).  the  President  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  summarizing  all  actions  taken 
under  the  authority  of  this  part,  analyzing 
their  Impact,  and  evaluating  their  effective- 
ness In  Implementing  the  Plan. 
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Sec.  264.  (a)  Provision  bt  hereby  made  for 
the  creation  of  an  Early  Storage  Reserve. 

(b)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  761(b)  of  this  Act,  an 
Early  Storage  Reserve  Plan  which  details  his 
propKJsals  for  the  immediate  storage  of  up 
to  150,000.000  barrels  of  petroleum  products. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Early  Storage  Reserve  Plan  shall  Indicate 
the  maimer  by  which  Early  Storage  Reserve 
facilities  will  be  Incorporated  Into  the  Na- 
tional Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
and  include  information  regardUig  the  Early 
Storage  Reserve  similar  in  nature  to  the  In- 
formation required  by  section  253(b)  to  be 
Included  In  the  National  Civilian  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Plan,  Including  an  Early 
Storage  Reserve   Disposal   Plan. 

I  ON'GBESSIONAI.  REVlfV.'  AND  IMPLEMFN-TATION 
OP  THB  NATIONAL  nVILIAN  STRATEGIC  ft- 
TROLEUM    RESERVE    PLAN 

Sec.  255.  (a)  The  National  Civilian  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  and  the  Early 
Storage  Reserve  Plan  may  not  take  effect 
uules.s —  _. 

(1)  the  President  has  transmitted  each 
such  Plan  to  the  Congress  In  accordance  with 
section  751(b)  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  neither  House  of  Congress  has  disap- 
proved (or  both  Houses  hive  approved)  stich 
Plan  In  accordance  with  the  congressional 
review  procedures  specified  In  section  751  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Prior  to  transmission  of  the  National 
Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  to 
the  Congress,  the  President  may  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  any  proposals  for 
designing,  constructing,  and  filling  the  stor- 
age and  related  facilities  of  the  Reserve.  Such 
proposals  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  need  for  action  on  such 
proposals  prior  to  completion  of  the  National 
Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Plan,  the  antici- 
pated role  of  the  proposed  storage  or  related 
facilities  in  such  Plan  and.  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  elements  required  by  section 
253(b)   to  be  included  in  such  Plan. 

(c)  The  President  may  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  anxgudments  to  the  Na- 
tional Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Plan  or  the  Early  Storage  Reserve  Plan.  Any 
such  amendment  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  explaining  the  need  for  such 
amendment  to  the  Plan  and.  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  elements  required  by  section 
253(b)  to  be  Included  in  the  Plan. 

(d)  No  proposals  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  subsection  (b)  and  no  amend- 
ment to  the  Plan  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress tmder  subsection  (c)  may  take  effect, 
unless  the  President  has  transmitted  such 
proposal  or  amendment  to  the  Congress  In 
accordance  with  section  761  of  this  Act  and 
neltl^r  House  of  Congress  has  disapproved 
(or  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  approved) 
such  proposal  or  amendutent  iu  accordance 
witto  the  congressional  review  procedures 
specified  in  section  751  of  this  Act. 

(e)  To  Implement  the  Plan,  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  which  has  taken  effect  pur- 
suant to  the  procedures  specified  In  section 
761  of  this  Act,  the  President  may: 

(1)  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Plan; 

(2)  acquire  by  pxir chase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise (except  by  condemnation)  land  or  In- 
terests In  laud  for  the  location'  of  storage 
and  related  facilities; 

(3)  construct,  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise 
acquire  (except  by  condemnation)  storage 
and  related  facilities: 

(4)  use,  lease,  maintain,  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  storage  and  related  facilities  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  part; 


(5)  acquire  petroleum  products  for  the 
Reserve  and  the  Early  Storage  Reserve,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  section  "150: 

(6)  execute  any  contracts  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Plan: 

(7)  create  an  Industrial  Civilian  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  as  part  of  the  National 
Civilian  Strategic  Petrolevim  Reserve  by  re- 
quiring any  person  engaged  in  the  importa- 
tion or  refining  of  petroleum  products  to 
acquh-e.  store,  or  maintain  reserves  of  pe- 
troleum products  under  such  terms  as  tlie 
President  deems  necessary: 

(8)  require  that  the  Industrial  Civilian 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  portion  of  the 
National  Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve be  stored  pursuant  to  such  reasonable 
terms  as  the  President  may  specify  lu  storage 
facilities  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States  or  in  storage  facilities  owned  by  others 
if  such  facilities  are  subject  to  audit  by 
ihe  United  States; 

(9)  require  the  replenishment  of  the  Tn- 
dubtrlal  Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve; and 

(10)  replenish  the  National  Civilian  S::a- 
tegic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

.MlHUKLi^ATION   AND  REVIEW    OI    EJtTRAUSOIN.UtV 
ULASUKEii  VO  IMPLEMENT  THE  PLAN 

Sec.  25ti.  (a)  Authority  may  be  exercised 
under  this  section  only  if  the  President  lias 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  section  751(b)  of  this  Act  a  request  Ui 
exercise  such  authority:  except  that  such 
authority  may  not  t>e  exercised  if  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  disapproved  such  request 
in  accordance  with  the  congressional  review 
procedures  specified  in  section  751  of  ilil-- 
Act. 

(bt  To  implement  the  Plan,  or  any  amend- 
ineut  thereto,  which  has  taken  effect  pur- 
suant to  the  procedures  specified  In  section 
751  of  this  Act,  the  President  may: 

(1)  acquire,  by  condemnation,  laud  or  in- 
terests In  land  for  the  location  of  storage 
or  related  facilities; 

(2)  acquire,  by  rondemiiaUou.  storage  nr 
related  facilities; 

(3)  require  that  performance  by  auy  per- 
son under  contracts  or  orders  (other  than 
contracts  of  employment)  which  the  Presi- 
dent finds  necessary  or  appropriate  to  imple- 
ment the  Plan  shall  take  priority  over  per- 
formance by  such  person  of  any  other  con- 
tract or  order,  and.  for  the  purpose  of  astnir- 
Ing  such  priority,  require  any  person  to 
accept  and  perform  such  contracts  or  orden^ 
in  preference  to  other  contracts  or  orders; 

l4)  allocate  materials  and  facilities  In  such 
manner,  upon  such  conditions  and  to  such 
extent  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  achieve  the  Implementation  of  the 
Plan;  and 

(5)  cause  proceedings,  whenever  he  find.s  ii 
necessary  to  implement  the  Plan,  to  be  In- 
stituted In  any  court  having  Jtrrlsdlction  of 
such  proceedings  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation, any  real  or  personal  prc^>erty. 
temporary  use  thereof,  or  otlier  hiterests. 
which  he  finds  ueceseiary  to  achieve  ihe  ob- 
jectives cf  this  part. 

In  any  condemnation  proceeding  instituted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  court  shall 
not  order  the  party  in  possessioo  to  surren- 
der po«k«sslon  in  advance  of  final  Judgment 
unless  a  declaration  of  taking  has  been  filed, 
and  a  deposit  of  the  amount  estinutted  to 
be  Just  compensation  has  been  naade.  under 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Fetiruary  36, 
1931  (46  Stat.  1421).  providing  for  such  dec- 
larations. Unless  title  Is  in  dispute,  the  court, 
upon  application,  shall  promptly  pay  to  the 
owner  at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  amount 
so  deposited,  but  such  paynteuts  shall  be 
made  without  prejudice  to  any  party  to  the 
proceeding.  Pproperty  acquired  under  this 
aectloQ  may  be  occupied,  u^ed.  and  Improved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  title  by  the  Attorney  General  ai 
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required  by  section  355  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended. 

(c)  The  actions  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  undertaken  by  the  President 
iititess — 

(1)(A)  with  respect  to  actions  auihorized 
hy  subsections  (b)(1),  (b)(2>,  and  (b)(5), 
nn  effort  has  been  made  to  acquire  tiie  prop- 
erty involved  by  negotiation  tiuless,  because 
of  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
oAuer,  because  of  the  large  mimber  of  per- 
sons with  whom  It  would  be  necessary  to  ne- 
gotiate, or  for  other  reasons,  the  effort  to 
acquire  by  negotiation  would  have  involved, 
iu  the  judgment  of  the  President,  such  de- 
lay In  acquiring  the  property  as  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  lnt«:est  and  would 
have  uiu-easonably  interfered  with  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Plan; 

(B)  with  respect  to  actions  authorized  by 
subsection  (b)  (3) ,  an  effort  to  obtain  prefer- 
ential acceptance  or  performance  of  contracts 
or  orders  on  a  voluntary  basis  has  been  made 
and  failed,  and  the  President  finds  that  fail- 
ure to  obtain  preferential  acceptance  or  per- 
formance of  such  contracts  or  orders  would 
resiUt  In  delay  In,  and  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with,  implementation  of  the  Plan: 

(C(  with  respect  to  actions  authori-^ed  by 
subsection  (b)(4),  the  President  finds  that 
essential  materials  or  facilities  are  In  short 
supply  and  that  allocation  of  such  materials 
or  facilities  is  e.ssential  to  avoidance  of  delay 
in,  and  unreasonable  Interference  with.  Im- 
plementation of  the  Plan;  and 

(2)  the  President  has  accompanied  the 
request  to  exercise  such  authority  required 
by  subsection  (a)  with  a  ,stat«ment  setting 
forth:  [ 

(A)  the  basis  for  the  need  to  exercise  such 
authority; 

(B)  a  description — 

(1)  of  the  interests  in  the  real  or  personal 
property  or  storage  or  related  fapllity  to  be 
acquired  by  condemnation; 

(il)  of  the  contract  or  order,  the  acceptance 
or  performance  of  which  ts  to  be  required 
on  a  preferential  basis;  or 

(111)  the  material  or  facility  to  be  allocated. 

TVttCOABE    or    PFTKOLETTM    PROOUCT-S    r(.->r. 
STORAGE  IK  THE  F£SE>VE 

Sec.  257.  The  President  shall  acquire  the 
petroleugfi  products  for  the  Reserve  and  the 
Early  Storage  Reserve  consistent,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  with  the  lollcv- 
ing  objectives: 

(1)  mlnlmlzatioa  of  the  cost  of  the  Re- 
serve; 

(2)  orderly  development  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  as  may  be  authorized  by  law; 

(3)  minimization  of  vulnerability  to  au 
Interruption  of  petroleum  products  imports; 

(4)  minimization  of  the  impact  of  such 
acquisition  upon  supply  levels  and  market 
forces  of  petroletim  products;  and 

(5)  encouragement  of  competition  in  tb« 
petroleum  Industry. 

DIBPOSAI.   OF   THE  RESERVE 

Sec.  258.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  President  may  drawdown 
and  distribute  the  Reserve. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
no  drawdown  and  distribution  of  the  Reserve 
niay  be  made  except  In  accordance  with  the 
Disposal  Plan  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  253(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Prior  to  transmission  of  the  Disposal 
Plan  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
2o3(b)  of  this  Act,  drawdown  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Early  St<»rage  Reserve  may  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Early  Storage 
Disposal  Plan  Included  Ui  the  Early  Storage 
Reserve  Plan  pursuant  to  section  254(c)  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  ptir^uant  to  sec- 
tion 254(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Disposal  Plan  and  the  Early  Stor- 
age Disposal  Plan  may  not  be  implemented 
and  no  dc^wdown  and  distribution  oJ  th« 
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Reserve  or  the  Early  Storage  Reserve  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Disposal  Plan  or  the  Early 
Storage  Disposal  Plan,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  be  made  unless — 

(1)  the  President  has  found  that  hnple- 
mentation  of  the  Disposal  Plan  or  the  Early 
Storage  Disposal  Plan  and  drawdown  and 
distribution  of  the  Reserve  is  required  by  a 
severe  energy  supply  interruption  or  by  the 
international  energy  program; 

(2)  the  President  has  transmitted  .such 
finding  and  a  proposal  to  drawn  down  and 
distribute  the  Reserve  or  the  Early  Storage 
Reserve  to  the  Cougret-s  in  accordance  witli 
eection  751(b)  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  neither  House  of  Congress  ha.s  disap- 
proved (or  both  Houses  of  Cougress  has  ap- 
proved) such  proposal  to  draw  down  and 
distribute  the  Reserve  or  the  Early  Storage 
Reserve  in  accordance  with  the  congressional 
review  procedurals  specified  In  section  751  of 
this  Act. 

AUritORI/'.ATlON     OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Stc.  269.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ;ip- 
propriated : 

( 1  (  ^10.000.000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  253(b) .  254ib) , 
and  250(b)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  $260,000,000  in  fiscal  jeur  1976,  .^650,- 
000.000  in  fl.scal  year  1977,  and  $1 ,040.000,000 
in  n.scal  year  1978,  for  the  purchase  of  pe- 
troleum products  for  storage  in  the  Earl>- 
Storage  Reserve; 

(3)  $250,000,000  In  flsc4»l  year  1976,  $10,- 
000,000  iu  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $10,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1978,  to  Implement  the  Early 
Storage  Reserve  Plan  except  with  re.si)ect  to 
tlie  purchase  of  petroleum  products  for  stor- 
age; and 

(4)  $200,000,000  In  fi.scal  vtur  1970.  $400,- 
000.000  in  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $500,000,000 
hi  fiscal  year  1978,  to  Implement  the  Na- 
tional Civilian  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Plan  and  proposals  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  255(b)  of  this  Act 
except  with  respect  to  the  purcliase  of  pe- 
troleum products  for  storage. 

ICOOP.DINATION    Wmi    IMPORT    QI/OTA    SYSTEM 

Sec.  260.  No  quantit«t  ive  restriction  as  may 
l>e  imposed  by  law  on  Imports  of  petroleum 
products  into  the  United  States  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  quantity  of  petroleimi 
products  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
dm-hig  any  calendar  year  for  storage  In  the 
Reserve  or  the  Early  Storage  Reserve. 

Mr.  DINGELL  'during  the  reading  i. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  title  11  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michgan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  have 
a  second  unanimous-consent  request.  We 
are  aware  of  only  a  very  small  number 
of  potential  amendments  to  title  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  ask  unani- 
moas  consent  as  to  the  whole  of  title  11. 
but  I  made  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  time,  that  all  debate  on  part 
A  of  title  II  and  all  amendments  thereto 
terminate  in  20  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  there  is  an 
amendment  on  this  side,  I  think,  to  part 
A.  I  would  urge  that  the  gentleman  make 
that  time  at  least  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  first  unananlmous-conscnt  re- 


quest and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  part  A  of  title  II  and  all 
amendments  thereto  terminate  in  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeition  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Ironi 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

AMFNDMINT    OVFERED    BY    MR.    CARNFV 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
r.inendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carney:  Page 
179.  line  25,  after  "(c)".  insert  "(l)". 

I'aye  180,  .Tfter  line  7.  insert  the  following: 

(2>  In  promulgating  rules  \inder  subsec- 
tion (H)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
plve  consideration  to  the  mobility  require- 
meuis  of  individuals  purchasing  yasoliue  a' 
retail  lor  noncommeicial  use  who — 

(A)  by  reason  oi  a  permanent  and  phy.si- 
c:  lly  hiindicnppiug  Incapacity  or  disability  art 
unable  (without  special  facilities,  planning. 
or  design  I  to  utilize  mass  transportation  ve- 
hicles.  ia<:ilit.ies,  or  services: 

(B|  are  required  to  relocaLe  faniily  and 
liouscl\<)ld  possessions  for  efiscntial  ren.son.s 
or  heaUli  or  employment:  or 

(C»  are  personnel  and  depeiuleuts  of  per- 
s-ounel  in  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
yi.ales  traveling  on  military  orders. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  states  that  if  it 
is  necessary  to  establisli  a  gasoline  ra- 
tioning program,  the  President  sliall 
Vive  consideration  to  the  mobility  re- 
quirements of:  First,  permanently  and 
physically  handicapped  persons  who  are 
unable  to  u.se  mass  transix)rtation:  .sec- 
ond, persons  who  must  relocate  their 
families  and  household  possessions  for 
essential  reasons  of  healtli  or  employ- 
ment: and  tliird.  U.S.  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents  traveling  on 
niilitarj'  orders. 

Mr.  Chairmt'.n.  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped; on  behalf  of  families  who  must 
move  a  few  household  goods  to  get  or 
keep  a  job.  and  on  behalf  of  families  of 
militai-y  personnel  who  may  be  required 
on  short  notice  to  move  tlieir  personal 
lx)sse.ssions  to  another  duty  station  dur- 
ing a  time  of  crisis  in  our  society.  Similar 
laiiguage  to  this  amendment  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  emei*gency  energy 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  diu'int; 
the  93d  Congress.  We  showed  our  con- 
cern for  the  exceptional  needs  of  the 
people  on  whose  behalf  I  now  speak  when 
thus  House  amended  and  then  pa.ssed  S. 
2589,  the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  on  De- 
cember 14,  1973.  We  did  it  again  in  the 
late  spring  of  1974  when  the  House 
passed  H.R.  13834.  the  second  attempt  of 
the  93d  Congress  to  put  togetlier  an 
emergency  energy  bill  that  would  serve 
the  needs  of  our  comatry. 

The  report  of  House-Senate  conferee.-; 
on  the  National  Energy  Emergency  Act 
stated  the  ca.se  for  this  amendment  so 
well  that  I  see  little  need  for  additional 
comment.  The  report  said: 

The  conferees  wish  to  state  their  Intent 
that  in  the  development  of  an  end-use  ra- 
tioning plan,  the  President  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  the  transportation  needs 
of  our  handicapped  Americans.  Clearly  K 
the  employment,  medical,  and  therapeutic 
services  of  physically  handicapped  cltlzeiis 
are  Intei+npted  as  a  result  of  lack  of  trans- 
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portatlon,  a  hardship  for  such  Individuals 
will  be  Incalculable  in  Its  effects.  The  con- 
ferees also  recognize  that  end-use  ration- 
ing plans  should  give  consideration  to-the 
personal  transportation  needs  of  American 
military  personnel  reassigned  to  other  duty 
stations  and  of  those  persons  who  are  re- 
quired to  relocate  for  employment  pur- 
poses. 


In  addition,  the  Standby  Energy  au- 
tliorities  Act.  S.  622,  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  April  15,  1975,  includes  provisions  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  similar  to  the 
amendment  I  now  offer.  In  its  report 
submitting  the  bill  favorably  for  action 
by  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  said: 

The  members  of  the  committee  recognize 
that  plans  Implemented  pursuant  to  this 
title  should  give  consideration  to  the  per- 
sonal transportation  needs  of  American 
military  personnel  reassigned  to  other  duty 
stations  and  of  those  persons  required  to  re- 
locate for  health  or  employment  purposes. 
The  President  is  also  directed  to  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped and  other  eligible  persons  in  pro- 
mulgating regulations  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  93d  Congress  and 
of  the  Senate  in  this,  the  94th  Congress, 
by  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney)  is  a 
most  valuable  and  able  member  of  tlie 
committee,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  this  amendment. 
Mr.   Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  the 
amendment  that   the  gentleman   from 
Ohio  and  I  have  discussed  prior  to  this, 
and  it  is  my  feeling— and  I  feel  this  quite 
strongly— that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  which  the  President  must 
observe  in  connection  with  the  adoption 
of  a  gasoline  rationing  contingency  plan, 
clearly  requires  the  kinds  of  actions  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting  with  regard  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  persons  who  are  in 
the  armed  services,  and  find  it  necessary 
to  be  moved  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  section  4(b) 
of  that  statute  is  referred  to  specifically 
in  section  203  of  the  bill  in  connection 
with  the  initiation  of  a  rationing  plan. 
So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  the  question  before  us.  It  is 
helpful.  It  is  my  view,  I  must  point  out 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,    that   I   do   not   think   that   the 
amendment  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
his  goals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dincell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carney  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows, 
any  rationing  plan  under  section  203  of 
the  bill  must  be  "consistent  with  the  at- 
tainment, to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  the  objectives  specified  in 
section  4(b)"  of  the  Allocation  Act. 
These  objectives  include  "protection  of 
pubUc  health,  safety,  and  welfare".  In 
order  to  attain  the  public  health  and 
welfare  objective,  the  President  should, 
in  prescribing  and  implementing  ration- 
ing plans  under  this  section,  give  con- 
sideration to  the  personal  transportation 
needs  of  American  military  personnel  re- 
assigned to  other  duty  stations  and  of 
those  persons  who  are  required  to  relo- 
cate for  health  or  employment  purposes 
whether  it  is  by  van  line  or  hired  vehicle 
or  by  transportation  they  may  own. 

The  President  would  also  have  to  give 
special   consideration,   in   promulgating 
regulations  pursuant  to  this  section,  to 
the  needs  of  handicapped  persons  and  of 
their  parents  and  guardians  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  transporting  them. 
I  again  wish  to  reiterate  that  I  think 
that  the  amendment  is  not  necessary.  It 
does  have  one  regrettable  effect,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  that  is  that  in  later  con- 
struction of  the  legislation,  it  might  be 
construed  that  this  imposes  a  priority  on 
the  President  to  give -a^ piiority  to  the 
handicapped  or  travelers  aoove  and  be- 
yond that  which  ought  to  be  given  say. 
to  Are  departments  and  the  police,  arid 
similar  needs.  I  am  not  .sure  that  the 
gentleman  really  wants  thkt. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  tcf  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohiefrdlhank  tlie  cjen- 
tleman  for  yielding.  i-> 

I  agree  with  my  chairman  on  this  mat- 
ter that  under  the  language  of  4ib)  in 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
I  think  the  issue  which  the  gentleman 
raises  is  covered.  If  we  get  into  a  ration- 
ing situation  or  a  situation  of  great 
.shortage  so  that  the  handicapped  and 
the  military  and  those  who  are  obliged 
to  travel  because  of  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  would  be  covered,  certainly 
any  program  should  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. 

I  do  want  to  underscore  the  gentle- 
man's comment,  however,  that  I  think 
it  would  be  unwise  for  this  to  be  placed 
in  the  legislation  in  amendment  form, 
and  I  would  be  constrained  to  object  to 
that.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will 
withdraw  his  amendment  because  I 
think  it  gives  it  an  emphasis  which  is 
unnecessary  and  undue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Carney- 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minut«s.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  sup- 
port the  pui-poses  of  the  gentleman's  of- 
fering the  amendment  but  hope  we  can 
deal  with  it  either  in  court  language 
stated  in  the  bill  or  under  some  other 
circumstances  themselves. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  es- 
tablished rather  clear  legislative  history 
here,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  colloquy 
will  enable  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  very  strongly  sup- 
port tlie  position  taken  by  my  colleague, 
tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  have  talked 
to  our  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  on  this  matter  at 
length.  I  discussed  it  with  him  even  at 
the  time  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  as  I  now  understand,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  assured  us  bevond 
any  question  that  there  is  sufficient  au- 
thority granted  to  do  these  various  things 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  law  and 
legislation;  is  that  correct? 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio  would  pei-mit,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  emphatically  "Yes." 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  with  that  in  mind.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  committee  that 
It  might  be  well  if  the  gentleman  saw  fit 
to  withdraw  his  amendment.  I  am  fully 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  position. 
With  the  thorough  estabUshment  of  the 
gentleman's  position.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  bow  to  the  desires  of  the  committee, 
since  it  seems  to  me  tliat  the  record  is 
clear  now  that  this  would  be  done.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  support  of  what  he  seeks 
to  do. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  will  take  the  advice  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman  handling  the  bill, 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  advice  of  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY   M*.   HORTOV 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Horton:  Page 
175.  lines  3  and  4,  delete  words  "been  ap- 
proved by  a  resolution  by  each"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "not  been  disapproved  by  a  reso- 
lution of  either". 

Page  175,  line  7,  delete  the  words  "after  ap- 
proval of  such  contingency  plan '  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "thereafter". 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
offer  anotlier  amendment  which  is  to 
page  352,  which  is  a  conforming  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


r\ 
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AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Hostok:  Page 
352,  strike  lines  13  and  14,  &nd  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "neither  House  oT  Congress  has  passed 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  described  In  sec- 
tion 751(f)(2)." 

Page  353,  strike  lines  11  through  19  and 
renumber  the  following  sections  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  consider  the  amendments  en 
bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  to  H.R.  7014. 
while  simple  in  its  structure,  will  correct 
one  of  the  major  problems  in  this  bill 
by  providing  to  the  President  the  flexibil- 
ity necessary  to  deal  with  another  oil  em- 
bargo or  other  emergency  situation  where 
Americans  face  severe  shortages  m  the 
supply  of  petroleum. 

Part  A  of  title  n  of  this  bill  supposedly 
grants  to  the  President  certain  standby 
energy  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  case 
of  an  energy  supply  interruption.  One  of 
those  authorities,  as  provided  in  section 
201,  is  the  Presidential  implementation 
of  energy  conservation  contingency  plans 
and  gasoline  rationing  contingency  plans. 
Each  of  these  plans  would  be  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  before  Its 
use  to  allow  review  of  planned  energj-  re- 
duction or  rationing  measures. 

Under  section  201,  however,  each 
House  of  Congress  must  afflrmatlvely  ap- 
prove within  60  days  of  Its  submission  any 
contingency  or  standby  rationing  plan 
proposed  by  the  President  in  order  for 
that  plan  to  be  available  during  an  emer- 
gency. Even  after  that  approval,  upon 
the  occurrence  of  an  energy  emergency, 
before  the  plan  could  be  used,  the  Presi- 
dent still  would  have  to  submit  it  for  a 
15-day  either  House  disapproval,  or  make 
certain  findings  as  to  its  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  part  of  H.R.  7104 
Is  supposed  to  provide  standby  authori- 
ties to  deal  with  emergency  situations, 
yet  we  tie  the  President's  hands  at  every 
turn.  I  recognize  and  support  the  Con- 
gress interest  In  the  development  and 
implementation  of  plans  which  may 
drastically  affect  American  life,  but  now 
that  we  are  close  to  having  a  standby 
authorities  bill,  we  must  not  delay  for 
even  more  months  developing  the  plans 
to  cope  with  an  energy  emergency. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  President 
would  still  be  required  to  submit  contin- 
gency and  rationing  plans  to  Congress. 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  in- 
stead of  requiring  affirmative  approval 
by  both  Houses  withiii  60  days,  plans 
would  be  considered  approved  if  neither 
House  disapproved  within  60  days  of 
submlssiotL  Thus,  the  burden  would  be 
upon  us  to  take  action,  rather  than  the 
present  situation  in  the  bill  which  says 
if  we  do  not  take  action,  there  are  no 
available  contingency  plans  to  meet  an 
emergency.  ^ 

Unless  my  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
will  not  be  giving  any  standby  author- 
ity to  the  President,  we  will  be  merely 
inviting  him  to  submit  legislation  to  ttie 
Congress.  Every  time  a  plan  is  sent  up, 
we  would  see  both  Houses  of  Congress 
debating  the  plans  for  60  days  and  ap- 
proving none  until  it  Is  too  late.  On  the 
other    hand,    under    my    amendment, 


these  plans  would  be  available  to  the 
President  unless  disapproved  by  either 
House  and  could  be  put  into  effect  un- 
less disain>roved  by  either  House. 

This  amendment  would  structure  the 
submission  and  implementations  of  con- 
tingency plans  similar  to  that  of  reorga- 
nization plai^  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  practice  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar from  my  years  of  experience  on 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
Reorganization  plans  become  law  un- 
less disapproved,  and  that  system  has 
continued  to  work  without  problem. 
Similarlj-,  my  amendment  would  provide 
a  better  system  for  the  development  and 
approval  of  emergency  plans  designed  to 
reduce  energy  demand  and  to  ration 
gasoline  during  a  severe  energy  supply 
interruption. 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise 
in  oppositior  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  sought  with 
some  care  to  perfect  the  bill.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  problems  with  the 
amendment  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  ought  to  recog- 
nize. The  fii-st  is  that  substantively  this 
makes  a  very  significant  change  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  as  presented  to  the  House 
requires  a  two-step  approval  procedure 
with  regard  to  contingency  plans  to  be 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress in  coimection  with  emergency 
powers  to  be  exercised  during  energy 
crises. 

The  first  step  is  a  submission  by  the 
President.  Under  the  bill  this  must  be 
affirmatively  approved  by  both  Houses. 
Subsequently,  when  the  President  finds 
that  an  interruption  in  enei-gy  supplies 
has  occurred,  he  must  propose  to  imple- 
ment the  contingency  plan  and  that  pro- 
posal must  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
15-day  congressional  review. 

The  amendment  significantly  changes 
this  procedure  by  requiring  that  the  plan 
may  be  implemented  if  Congress  has  not 
disapproved. 

Now,  there  are  some  technical  defects 
lu  the  amendment  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed. The  first  defect  is  that  In  no 
event  could  the  Congress  approve  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  prior  to  60  days,  so 
any  contingency  plan  submitted  by  the 
President  would  have  to  wait  under  this 
amendment  for  a  period  of  60  days.  This 
is  obviously  a  very  grave  procedural 
defect. 

The  second  problem  that  exists  with 
regard  to  the  anmdement  is  that  it  does 
not  relate  the  actions  of  the  President  In 
submitting  under  subsection  2  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  imder  subsection  3. 
In  other  words,  it  makes  the  second  ap- 
proval automatic. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  gen- 
tleman wished  that  or  not;  but,  in  any 
event,  there  is  sufficient  ambiguity  con- 
cerning this  point  that  the  probabilities 
are  that  any  action  that  the  President 
took  would  be  subject  to  contest  in  the 
courts  that  would  raise  very  serious 
doubts  about  the  power  of  the  President 
to  meet  energy  crises. 

Last  of  all,  the  amendment  raises  grave 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  provision  at 
the  bottom  of  page  175  In  line  20  relat- 


ing to  the  7-percent  shortfall  In  energy 
supplies  imder  which  the  President  could 
act  without  submitting  a  proposal  to 
congressional  disapproval. 

This  would  have  a  serious  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities 
under  international  energy  agreements. 
Now,  while  the  goals  and  the  purposes 
of  the  gentleman  are  laudable,  even 
though  I  disagree  with  him  on  the  goals 
set  forth,  the  technical  problems  that 
are  raised  by  the  amendment  and  the 
wholly  unintended  consequences  of  the 
amendment  make  it  necessary  that  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected,  at  least 
so  that  it  might  be  perfected  by  re- 
drafting. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  I  jleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  here  is  make  it  possible 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  have  both 
Houses  act  upon  the  plan  that  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  submits. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  permit,  I  am  aware  of 
the  goal  of  the  gentleman.  I  am  sure  it 
is  an  honorable  one.  I  happen  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman. 

The  problem  offered  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman.  Is  that  It  has 
wholly  unintended  consequences.  First, 
I  might  state,  it  requires  that  the  action 
of  Congress  in  approving  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  contingency  plan  wait 
60  days.  TTie  gentleman  does  not  want 
that,  I  am  siu'e. 

Second,  It  does  away  with  the  second 
approval  step  required  in  the  bill. 

Thirdv  It  raises  doubts  regarding  the 
President's  ability  to  act  where  there  is 
a  7-percent  shortfall  and  we  are  com- 
pelled by  international  agreement  to  take 
certain  actions.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  knows  these  are  the  consequences 
of  the  amendment  as  drafted. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  does  not  touch  the  second 
part,  that  is,  the  Implementation  phase. 
That  is  not  affected  by  this  amendment. 
All  this  has  to  do  Is  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  presenting  a  plan  so  that  the 
President  can  present  the  plan  and  have 
it  go  into  effect,  unless  it  Is  dlsappro; 

As  it  Is  set  up  in  the  bill,  both  Houses 
have  to  approve  it  before  it  can  be  put 
infco  cfffict 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dingell 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man, in  offering  this  amendment,  has 
done  his  best  in  his  way,  but  the  problem 
is  that  the  gentleman  Is  dealing  witli 
an  immensely  technical  section  of  the 
bill  which  ties  into  at  least  two  or  three 
otlier  sections  of  the  bill,  including  one 
section  in  which  the  gentleman  has  ob- 
tained mianimous  consent  to  make  con- 
forming   changes.    Unfortunately,    the 
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consequences  of  the  amendment  as 
drafted  are  as  I  have  outlined.  For  that 
reason,  apart  from  the  policy  differences 
which  I  have  with  the  gentleman,  the 
amendment  must  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaimian. 
I  tend  to  disagree  with  my  chaii-man 
with  reference  to  his  comment  on  the 
amendment  on  page  175,  line  7,  as  the 
impact  which  he  describes,  because  that 
falls  in  the  samte  sentence  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  amended 
earlier  to  merely  put  in  the  word  "there- 
after" so  as  to  cover  the  prospect  of 
either  a  formal  approval  or  no  disap- 
proval, which  would  in  effect  let  the  plan 
be  put  into  effect,  and  then  the  "there- 
after" applies  to  either  one  of  those  two 
possibilities  and  goes  on  and  discusses 
the  rest  of  the  possibilities  of  the  enact- 
ment or  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  permit,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment which  is  susceptible  to  several 
readings,  and  any  amendment  suscepti- 
ble to  different  readings  is  vei-y.  very 
liable  to  cause  litigation. 

There  is  an  additional  problem,  and 
that  is  that  "thereafter '  does  not  make 
it  clear  whether  the  President  may  im- 
plement a  contingency  plan,  whether  the 
Congress  has  acted  or  not. 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  interpretation  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York — and  I  would  concede  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  question  here 
which  I  think  has  adequately  been 
cleared  up  by  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  can  be 
cleared  up  by  the  discussion  on  the 
floor — is  that  what  he  had  in  mind  is 
the  avoidance  of  a  situation  wherein  the 
President  submits  a  plan  which  will  be 
considered  by  this  body  for  60  days,  but 
not  acted  on,  and  therefore  will  die  by 
the  inaction  of  the  Congress. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  or  may 
find  ourselves  merits  the  submission  of  a 
plan  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  dealing  with  that  situation, 
the  Congress  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
veto  that  plan  by  inaction.  Of  course, 
the  reason  we  should  not  be  allowed  to 
veto  a  plan  by  inaction  is  because  Inac- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  active  things  we 
do  around  here.  We  just  simply  con- 
sider and  ponder  and  debate  and  argue 
and  come  to  the  different  philosophical 
positions  and  conclusions  that  we  wish 
and  end  up  not  getting  things  done.  In 
fact,  this  whole  matter  of  the  energy 
legislation  is  probably  the  prime  case  in 
point. 

So,  I  would  rather  not  see  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  admonished  in  this  legislation  to 
present  plans  to  deal  with  an  emergency 
situation,  and  then  have  those  plans 
come  to  Congress  and  languish  for  60 
days  without  action,  that  being  the 
equivalent  of  a  veto,  and  have  him  start 
over.  It  would  occur  to  me  that  It  would 
be  much  better  If  the  Congress  were 


under  a  whip  to  disapprove  tlie  plan, 
if  it  so  desired,  so  that  the  plan  would 
at  least  get  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  they  are  actively  in  disapproval  of 
it.  the  President  should  properly  be 
obliged  to  submit  another  plan.  But  if. 
in  fact,  the  Congress  just  simply  does 
not  get  around  to  approving  the  plan, 
or  has  no  strong  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  bad 
reason  for  the  plan  to  die.  That  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  ti-ying 
to  correct.  For  that  reason.  I  am  con- 
strained to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL., Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGEIiL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  problem  I  have  is  with 
the  word  "thereafter. "  The  question  is 
"After  what?"  In  the  light  of  the 
amendment,  may  the  President  go  ahead 
and  implemeiY't  the  program  even  alter 
the  plan  is  disapproved?  I  am  hot  clear. 
That  may  be  one  of  the  conseqiuences  of 
the  amendment.  One  of  the  other 
consequenoes-^f  the  amendmtent,  as  I 
read  it,  is  that  it  effectively  prevents 
the  President  from  doing  anything  mi- 
der  tlie  plan  until  the  end  of  60  days. 
This  is  the  problem  I  have  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  direct  the 
attention  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan to  what,  in  effect,  is  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence?  The  sentence  begins  on 
page  174,  line  23(b>,  and  it  reads  as 
follows ; 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  or  (d),  no  contingency  plan  may  become 
effective,  unless — 

( 1 )  tlie  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
Congre-ss  in  accordance  with  section  752(a) 
of  tiiis  Act  such  contingency  plan,  which 
transmittal  shall  include  a  written  Justlflca- 
tion  and  substantiation  for  such  plan;  • 

I  tliink  we  have  a  couple  of  "and's" 
missing  from  our  text  here. 
.  .  .  and 

(2)  sucli  contingency  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  resolution  by  each  Hou.se  of 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  congres- 
sional review  procedures  specified  In  sec- 
tion 752  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  thereafter  approval  of  such  contin- 
gency plan — 

(A)  the  President — 
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Chairman,  will 


And  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  the  "thereafter"  fol- 
lows the  meeting  of  two  previous 
requirements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  simply  like  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  doing  a 
fine  job  of  creating  legislative  history, 
but  legislative  history  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  draftsman  is  vei-y,  ve»T  fine,  but  it 
does  not  change  the  word  "disapproval' 
to  "approval,"  or  the  word  "approval"  to 
"disapproval,"  nor  does  it  obviate  the 
difficulty  to  which  we  are  addressing 
ourselves  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  further  down  on  the  page  there,  it 
says,  thereafter: 

I  A)   the  President — 

(i)  has  found  that  putting  such  coinin- 
gency  plan  into  effect  Is  required  by  a 
severe  energy  supply  Interruption,  and 

(li)  has  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  section  751(b)  of  this  Act 
a   leqiiest   to  put  such  plan   into  effect; 

Which  is  the  second  disapproval  pro- 
cedure we  have  outlined  in  title  II. 

So  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  the  only  effect  and  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  to 
amend  this  section  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  any  contingency  of  the  emergency 
plsn  of  the  President  is  put  on  a  standby, 
otherwise  it  is  going  to  come  up  here 
and  nothing  is  go'ng  to  happen,  just  as 
nothing  has  happened  in  the  area  of  en- 
ergy  legislation  which  has  been  pending 
now  for  2  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  read  f  ur- 
Uier.  if  I  may,  on  hne  19: 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b) 
(3).  during  any  7  percent  shortfall  period, 
the  President  may  put  Into  effect  a  con- 
tingency  plan   which   has   been   approved— 

And  it  seems  to  me  the  words  "which 
lias  been  approved"  would  refer  to  the 
prospect  that  the  plan  either  has  been 
actively  approved  by  the  Congress  or 
what  we  might  call  passively  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

That  is,  that  the  Congress  by  its  in- 
action has  approved  the  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  the  language  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  inserted  on  line  3  above. 

So  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  inobscurity 
in  this  language  has  been  corrected  not 
only  by  this  discussion,  but  also  by  the 
language  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  reac- 
tion would  be  that  any  obscm-lty  In  the 
language  here  has  been  thoroughly  in- 
creased by  this  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  will 
remember  that  in  the  discussion  In  the 
subcommittee  we  very  carefully  worked 
out  the  responsibilities,  and  the  point 
was  made  that  we  should  work  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  at  the  time  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

We  had  a  very  strong  and  lengthy  dis- 
cussion about  this.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Congress  would  have  to  disapprove, 
but  it  would  have  a  very  short  time  to  do 
that,  and  that  was  provided  so  that  Con- 
gi-ess  could  not  just  malinger.  That  was 
the  concei-n  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  language 
makes  it  vei-y  possible  for  there  to  be  a 
60-day  delay,  which  Is  exactly  what  we 
tried  to  avoid  in  drafting  this  language 
in  the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has  ex- 
pired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oiiio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  change  with  regard  to  the  second  sub- 
mission in  15  days.  The  only  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  take  the  require- 
ment tiiat  both  Houses  approve  within 
60  days  and  change  that  so  that  the  plan 
is  submitted,  and  if  It  is  not  disapproved 
within  60  days,  then  it  is  in  efifect. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
just  point  out  that  a  lot  of  tlie  problems 
that  we  have  act  this  point  are  of  a  tech- 
nical character,  and  they  can  be  cured 
if  a  perfecting  amendment  can  be  voted 
on.  That  can  be  offered  at  a  later  time. 
I  suggest  that  if  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn, then  we  can  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  section 
732  and  address  ourselves  solely  to  the 
procedural  questions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mi*.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  assure  me  and  may 
I  be  assured  by  the  Chair,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton).  that  if  the 
gentleman's  real  concern  is  that  of  the 
technical  drafting  of  the  legislation,  our 
rights  in  the  offering  of  this  amendment 
will  be  protected? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  state  that  I 
am  not  in  sjTnpathy  with  the  purposes 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  do  find  that 
there  are  substantial  technical  difficul- 
ties with  the  amendment,  and  I  point 
out  that  It  would  be  more  timely  if  It 
were  considered  in  title  VU. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  ask 
luaanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTON)  be  withdrawn  so  that  the 
gentleman  can  offer  it  later. 

Mr.  9ROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  object 

The  CHApiMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  Is 
not  In  order.  Only  the  proponent,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
Tow),  can  Initiate  that  tmanlmous-con- 
sent  request. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  division. 

The  CHAIRlfAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hortow)  has  demanded  a 
division  on  his  amendments. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  call  will  be  taken 
by  electronic  device. 
The  Chair  will  put  the  question  on  the 


amendments  de  novo  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  quorum  call. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Ron  No.  408] 

Andrews.  N.C.     Hansen  Rhodes 

Archer                 Harsha  Riegle 

Bell                       Hawkins  Roberts 

Boiling                Hubert  Rose 

Bowen                  Heckler.  Mas.s.  Ronsselot 

Breaux                 Helstoskl  Ryan 

Breckinridge       Jarmau  Scheuer 

Brlnkley              Jeffords  Schneebeli 

Broomfleld         Jenrette  Sebelius 

Brown,  Mich.      Jones,  N.C.  Slkes 

Buchanan           Latta  Stsk 

Burton.  John      Leggett  Stanton. 

Cederberg            Liijan  James  V, 

Chappell              Macdonald  Steed 

Conyers               Mann  Stelger.  Wis. 

Coughlin             MatsunaiTii  Symtus 

l>ent                     Melcher  Talcott 

Dickinson            Mills  Teague 

DiKK.s                    Mink  Udall 

Drluan                 Moakley  Ullman 

Eshlemxn            Moorhead,  Pa.  Wampler 

Pen  wick               Murphy,  N.Y.  Wiggins 

Pish                       OHara  Wilson,  Bob 

Porsythe              Patman.  Tex.  Wilson,  d.  H. 

Goodilng             Rees  Winu 
Hagedoru             Reu^ 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chaii* 
(Mr.  BoLLiNct,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  HM.  7014,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  358  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quonun, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton>. 

RECOBDEO  VOTX 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  T  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  155.  noes  231, 
not  voting  48,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  409] 
AYES— 155 


A 

bdr.or 

CougtaUn 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Anderson.  Til. 

Crane 

Heinz 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hlgbtower 

Andrews, 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

HlUiS 

N.  Dak. 

Derwlnski 

Hinshaw 

Ashbrook 

Devlne 

Hdt 

Balalis 

Downing,  Va. 

Horton 

BBUjnan 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Hungate 

Beard,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Hutchinson 

Blester 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hyde 

Brlnkley 

Kmery 

Jacobs 

Blown,  Mich. 

English 

Jarman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Erlenborn 

Johnson,  Colo 

BroyhUl 

Esch 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Buchanan 

Pascell 

Jones.  Okla. 

Burgener 

Flndley 

Kaaten 

Burke,  Fla. 

Pish 

KeUy 

Barlesou.  Te.x. 

Flynt 

Kemp 

Butler 

Foley 

Ketchum 

Byron 

Fountain 

Keys 

Carter 

Prenzel 

Kindness 

Casey 

Prey 

LaPalce 

Cederbere 

Fuqua 

Lagomarsiuo 

Clancy 

OUman 

Landrum 

Clauaen. 

GoM  water 

Lent 

DonH. 

Ooodllng 

Long,  La. 

Clawaon,  De! 

Oradiaon 

Lott 

QrasBley 

McClory 

Oocbraa 

Oude 

McCloskey 

Cohen 

Ouyer 

McCoUister 

OQUlna.  Tex. 

Haley 

McDade 

Conable 

Hammer- 

McDonald 

Co 

Ulan 

Schmidt 

McEwen 

CO 

me 

Hastings 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  P.-*. 
OBrlen 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 


Ab^^ilg 

Adams 

AddaoiM) 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
.Annun/io 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badll^o 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Berg)  and 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademn.s 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

CoUins.  El. 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
DAmoiirs 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Derrick 
DingeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Ecktaardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pary 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florto 
Flowers 
Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Frasar 
Fulton 
Caydos 


Pressler 

Pritchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Railsbnrk 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Satterfiekl 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

NOES— 231 

Oi.iimo 

Gibbons 

Giiin 

Gonz;»lc/. 

Green 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannafortl 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 


Spence 
Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Whltehurst 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fin. 


ONeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattlson.  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 


Hechler,  W.  Vn.  Riclunond 


Hefner 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordaix 

Karth 

Kastenmeief    ' 

Kazen 

Koch 

BCrebs 

Krueger 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  Md. 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHvigh 

McKay 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mejmer 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

IkUtchell, 

Moakley 

Moirett 


,  Md. 


Riegle 

Risenhoover 

Roditio 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow.sk  i 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sautinl 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V.  ~ 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Siauvan 
Thompson 
Trailer 
Tsongas 
XTUman 
VanDeerllu 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waxman 


Mollohan  .-—^ — Weaver 


,n      , 

ly.  iii\ 
la         % 


Montgomery 

Moorhead.  2>a. 

Morgan 

Moas 

Murphy, 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 


Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

WUaon,  C.  H. 

WUson.  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Yoting.  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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NOT  VOTING — 18 

Archer  Breaux  Dent 

Armstrong  Breckinridge  Dickinson 

B^  Broomfleld  Digga 

Bowen  Conyers  Eshleman 


Macdonald 

Scluieebeli 

Matsunaga 

Sikes 

Melcher 

/Steed 

Mills                J 

/  Steiger.Wis 

Mink      — — ^ 

Symms 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Nolan 

Teague 

O'Hara 

Udall 

Rhodes 

Wampler 

Roberts 

Wiggins 

Rose 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rousselot 

Winn 

Fenwiclc 

Porsythe 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C 

Latta 

Lujan 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.    Hebert   for,    with    Mr.    Dent   agaliLst. 

Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Mas-sachiLsetts  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York  agaiu.st. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Mai^unaga 
against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mrs.  Mink  aguiiist. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Helstoskl  against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Bowen  against. 

Mr.  Forsythe  for,  with  Mr.  Jenrette  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for.  with  Mr.  Melcher  agaiu&t. 

Mr.  Hansen  for,  with  Mr.  Mills  against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara 
against. 

Mr.  .Symms  for,  with  Mr.  Breckinridge 
against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  pro- 
visions In  section  411  that  impose  cer- 
tain study  and  rep>orting  requirements 
upon  regiilatory  agencies  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  this  bill  and 
need  for  prompt  action  and  because  there 
are  no  serious  objections  to  the  enact- 
ment of  section  411,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  did 
not  request  a  referral.  This  action,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  construed  as  waiving 
any  of  the  committee's  Jurisdiction  over 
those  agencies;  nor  should  it  impair  our 
right  to  request  a  referral  on  future  bills 
affecting  those  agencies. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stiike  the  last  word. 

A    RESPONSIBILE    Ein:RCT    POLICY 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  agreed  tliat 
It  Is  critical  for  this  country  to  reduce 
wasteful  consumption  of  energy,  "nie 
President  feels  that  continually  raising 
prices  to  consumers  Is  an  Ideal  way  to 
reduce  demand,  and  apparently  he  Is 
determined  to  raise  them  right  out  of 
the  reach  of  millions  of  Americans.  For 
Its  part,  Congress  has  expressly  rejected 
this  high-price  strategy  whether  In  the 
form  of  indiscriminate  tariffs  and  un- 
controlled prices  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  or  in  the  form  of  the  gas  taxes 
contained  in  H.R.  6860,  the  Ways  and 
Means  energy  bill. 

FOED    PBOCRAM    UNFAIR 

What  we  have  instead  of  a  gas  tax  is 
a  comprehensive  energy  proposal  which 
coherently  links  responsible  pricing  and 
incentives  for  production  with  tough 
energy  conservation  measures.  This  bill 
is  a  viable  and  effective  alternative  to 
the  administration's  policy  of  seeking 
illusory  conservation  through  raising  the 


price  of  energy.  Tlie  Commerce  Commit- 
tee rejected  this  oversimplistic  approach 
in  favor  of  a  program  where  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  will  bear  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden. 

Yet,  we  are  urged  by  some  to  accept 
variations  of  the  President's  plan  to  al- 
locate by  skyrocketing  prices  alone — but 
these  are  variations  of  forms  and  pres- 
entation, not  of  substance.  What  the 
President  calls  compromise  constitutes 
an  attempt  to  involve  the  Congi*e.ss  in  an 
unprecedented  assault  on  our  economy. 
Whatever  the  Piesidenfs  stated  goals, 
tills  would  be  the  effect  of  his  policy.  He 
has  adliered  to  his  liands-off  attitude 
toward  the  major  oil  companies  and 
he  has  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  any 
legislative  approach  that  does  not  include 
a  deregulation  of  all  oil  prices. 

He  has  sent  to  the  Congress  an  energy 
program  which  is  indiscriminate  and  Ill- 
conceived.  Under  it.  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing our  country's  energy  battle  would  be 
put  right  back  on  consumers  by  allow- 
ing the  price  of  all  petroleum  products  to 
rise.  I  believe  that  such  action  will  result 
in  unacceptable  price  increases  to  con- 
sumers and  that  there  Is  very  little,  if 
any,  evidence  to  indicate  that  conserva- 
tion targets  would  be  achieved  or  that 
appreciable  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion would  be  forthcoming. 

The  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  worked 
diligently  for  months  on  this  bill.  It  is 
a  comprehensive  and  responsible  bill.  We 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  set  aside 
the  Administration's  Ill-advised  ap- 
proach, which  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
economy,  and  to  adopt  meaningful  con- 
servation measures  for  all  sectore  of  the 
economy — not  just  higher  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Con.servation 
and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975,  provides  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  energy  pol- 
icy that,  if  enacted,  would  distribute 
fairly  the  burdens  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, provide  adequate  production  Incen- 
tives for  the  oil  Industry,  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  consumers  and  the  economy 
from  the  devastating  impact  of  ever-In- 
creasing energy  costs.  In  rejecting  both 
the  President's  program  and  higher  gas 
taxes,  the  Congress  has  made  clear  its 
opposition  to  higher  prices  as  a  principal 
mean  of  inducing  conservation.  H.R,  7014 
embodies  a  clear  and  effective  alternative 
policy. 

TOUGH    CONSEBVATION    PROVISIOJ^' 

While  evei-yone  agrees  that  we  must 
conserve  our  energy  resources,  there  are 
much  fali-er  and  surer  ways  to  Induce 
conservation  than  to  make  consumei-s 
pay  more  for  everything  that  requires 
petroleum,  including  those  things  they 
cannot  cut  back  on:  food,  clothing,  fuel 
to  heat  their  homes,  and  gasoline  to  get 
to  work. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  adopted  a 
series  of  measures  designed  to  equitably 
limit  our  consumption  of  energy.  Recog- 
nizing that  gasoline,  which  accoimts  for 
some  40  percent  of  our  petroleum  use,  Is 
an  area  in  which  we  can  cut  back  sub- 
stantially, the  bill  provides  for  a  gasoline 
allocation  savings  program.  Such  a  pro- 
gram avoids  the  Inequities  of  higher 
taxes  and  the  inefficiencies  of  coupon  ra- 


tioning, while  enabling  us  to  lake  into 
accoimt  regional  disparities  and  the 
availability  of  mass  transit.  Tills  is  a 
tried  and  perfected  system  wliich  utilize.'- 
existing  governmental  structures,  per- 
sonnel, and  data  and  which  would  co- 
ordinate well  with  the  import  quota.s 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  H.R.  6860. 

For  the  longer  term,  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  compulsion,  H.R.  7014  pro- 
vides energy  efficiency  targets  for  auto- 
mobile.s.  appliances,  transportation,  and 
major  industry.  In  this  way,  the  com- 
mittee has  guaranteed  that  all  .sectois  of 
tile  economy  would  share  the  biudens  oi 
iea.«-onable  conservation  programs. 

IBEEDUM    FHOM    OPEC    PRICE    HIKES 

The  committee  would  have  been  re- 
mLss  in  its  obligations  to  consumers  and 
the  economy  if  it  had  restricted  itself 
to  conservation  legislation  without  tak- 
ing some  action  with  respect  to  energy 
prices.  The  price  of  our  oil  has  followed 
the  OPEC  price  precipitously  upward. 
The  prices  of  oiur  coal,  unregulated  natu- 
ral gas.  uranium,  and  geothermal  re- 
sources have  also  gone  up  di'amatically. 
Now  the  oil  companies — wliich  are  buy- 
ing up  coal  and  uranium  reserves — arc 
tallcing  about  equivalent-Btu  pricing. 
This  would  mean  that  our  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies  would  be  priced  on  the 
basis  of  theh-  energy  equivalency  to  the 
higliest  priced  oU— r«<[ardless  of  cost. 
The  committee  recognize  the  effects  of 
continuing  to  alliw  a  group  of  foreign 
governments  to  s«  the  price  for  our  en- 
ergy'. According  toHh«-Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  yearly  cost  to  the  American 
public  of  permitting  the  type  of  energy 
"market "  the  President  advocates  would 
be  in  excels  of  $36  billion.  Neither  our 
individual  consumers  nor  our  economy 
can  withstand  that  kind  of  impact. 

In  energy,  the  free  market  forces  thai 
form  the  basis  of  our  competitive  eco- 
nomic system  are  severely  distorted  by 
the  influence  of  OPEC  pricing,  the  oligop- 
olistic structure  of  the  industi-y,  and 
our  substantial  inelasticity  of  demand. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  GoveiTunent  to 
protect  our  society  from  the  devastating 
impact  of  ever-Increasing  energy  prices, 
until  we  can  develop  alternative  energy 
sources  and  restore  competition  to  the 
energy  market. 

Accordingly,  the  pricing  section  of  the 
bill  stabilized  the  price  of  new  oil  at  a 
reasonable,  cost-related  level  which  af- 
fords adequate  profits  and  promotes 
maximum  feasible  production.  An  Infla- 
tion factor  is  included  to  offset  a  possible 
increase  In  production  costs.  The  section 
phases  out  old  oil — priced  at  $5.25  per 
barrel — in  about  5  years,  as  production 
from  old  fields  declines.  As  a  further 
step  toward  reducing  the  influence  of 
the  OPEC  cartel,  the  bill  allows  the  Pres- 
ident to  require  all  oil  imports  to  be  made 
through  the  U.S.  Government  by  sealed, 
competitive  bids.  Such  a  mechanism  has 
a  two-fold  advantage.  First,  It  puts  pres- 
sure on  members  of  th^  cartel  to  under- 
cut each  other's  prices.  Second,  It  would 
help  to  eliminate  supplier  abuses  Involv- 
ing certification  of  domestic  oil  as  Im- 
ported oil. 

Acknowledging  that  mo.st  of  our  re- 
maining domestic  fo.ssil  fuel  resources  lie 
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beneath  public  lands,  the  committee 
aflanned  the  right  of  the  President  to 
require  maximum  production  from  fed- 
erally leased  properties.  This  authority, 
combined  with  the  authorities  to  allocate 
production  equipment  and  materials,  and 
to  prohibit  its  export,  would  contribute 
greatly  to  a  prevention  of  intentional 
production  delays  aimed  at  forcing 
higher  prices  and  fewer  Government 
controls.  These  provisions  would  have 
Uie  effect  of  ensuiing  maximum  feasible 
•domestic  production  without  affording 
the  oil  companies  costly  and  unreason- 
able prices. 

ACCTTKATT  DATA   FSSEN  rl*L 

Finally,  the  committee  recognized  that 
the  greatest  impediment  to  sound  Gov- 
ernment energy  policymaking  is  its  de- 
pendence on  industry  association  aggre- 
gate figures.  These  are  the  figures  upon 
which  critical,  long-range  programs  are 
based,  and  which  are  vital  components 
in  the  formulation  of  leasing  and  pricing 
regulations.  The  oil  companies  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  provide  any  de- 
tailed dociunentation  for  their  reserves 
estimates,  yet  these  are  the  estimates 
upon  which  they  base  their  demands  for 
higher  prices.  The  companies  raise  claims 
of  confidentiality,  yet  they  have  con- 
sistently engaged  in  joint  ventures,  and 
they  continue  to  be  represented  at  i"ound- 
table  industry  meetings  which  produce 
those  reserves  estimates.  The  provision 
of  the  bill  which  requires  a  GAO  audit 
of  the  major  oil  companies  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  establLshing  the  true 
profit  and  production  situation  of  the 
industry  upon  which  we  dejieiul  for  our 
energy. 

The  American  people  have  ahva.vs 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice in  times  of  legitimate  national  need. 
Surely  we  must  do  something  to  con- 
serve our  energy  supplies  and  diversify 
our  dependence  on  them.  However.  I 
believe  that  the  way  to  respond  to  this 
crisis  is  with  tough,  but  fair,  conserva- 
tion measures  for  ever>bodv — not  just 
high  prices  for  consiuners.  H.R.  7014 
provides  the  fi'amework  for  .such  an 
equitable  approach,  yet  it  protects  ton- 
sumers  and  provides  fair  and  adequate 
prices  for  the  oil  companies.  The  Presi- 
dent's policies  are  misguided,  callous, 
and  unfair,  and  until  this  administration 
takes  firm  and  farsighted  .steps  to  help 
make  America's  energy  consiunption 
more  efficient,  I  anticipate  that  Congress 
will  oppase  any  attempts  to  make  energy 
four  times  more  expensive  than  it  was 
2  years  ago. 

The  CHAraMAN.  No  time  remains  on 
part  A  of  title  n. 

PABLIAMI.NT.\Sy    INQUISV 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  liave 
a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  re- 
call, my  first  imanimous -consent  request 
wa£  that  in  its  entirety  title  n  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point.  Am  I  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  part  B  of  title  II 
is  now  open? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 

correct. 
Ai-e  there  amendments  to  part  B  of 

title  n?  There  being  none,  the  Clerk 

will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  in— OIL  PRICING  POLICY  AND 
MEASURES  TO  MAXIMIZE  AVAILABIL- 
ITY OF  ENERGY  STJPPLIES 

OIL  PRICING  POLICY 

Sec.   301.    (a)    The  Emergency   Petroleum^ 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  Ls  amended  by  adding 
a^the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sectioc 

"CKUDE  OIL  PRICE  REGULATION 

J  "Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
tlon: 

"(1)  The  term  'crude  oU'  means  a  nu)< 
of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  In  liquid 
in     uudergroiind     reservoirs     and 
liquid  at  atmot^pheric  pressure  after  passing 
through   surface    separating   facilitlA/  and 
lease  condensate  which  is  a  natural  gs 
xild   recovered   in   associated   productioiJ 
lease  separators. 

"(2)  The  term  'donxftio  crude  oil' 
crude  oU  produced  in  the  United  Stat 

•■(3)  The  term  'producer'  means  a  Person 
who  produces  crude  oil  or  any  pers^  who 
ov.iLs  crude  oil  when  it  Is  prooHQ^G 

"(4)  The  term  'property'  means  the  right 
to  produce  domestic  crude  oil  which  arises 
from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  interest. 

"(5)  The  term  "ba-se  period  control  volume' 
mean^— 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  produced  and  sold  from  a 
fH-operty  in  the  months  of  May  tiirough 
December  1972;  divided  by — 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  in  which 
domestic  crude  oil  was  produced  and  sold 
during  the  months  of  May  through  Decem- 
ber 1972  (excluding  any  month  in  which 
there  occurred  any  sliutdown  in  production 
from  tl»e  property  t . 

■■(6(  Tile  term  'decline  adjustment  factor' 
niemn  1  per  centum  of  the  ba.se  period  con- 
trol \olume  of  a  property  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  months  for  whicii  there  occxirred 
production  and  sales  of  crude  oil  from  .such 
property  beginning  with  May  1972.  and 
ending  with  the  current  month  of 
production. 

■•(7(  The  term  'adjusted  ba.se  period  con- 
trol volume'  means  the  base  period  control 
Tdlume  les.s  the  decline  adjustment  factor. 

"(8iThe  term  'niontlily  production  vari- 
nnce  fnctrir'  means  the  current  cumxtlatlve 
tlthcieucy  in  ba.se  production  control  level 
cfude  i>etroleum.  as  defined  in  section  212.72 
<>t  liiU;  10  of  tlie  Code  of  Ft-tlerHl  Rfj^ulations 
I  a.-  in  etfecl  on  April  30.  1975).  for  a  prop- 
erty on  the  effective  date  oi  ihi'-  .section, 
plu.s  the  total  number  of  barrels  by  w-hieh 
production  and  sales  of  crude  oil  nfter  the 
eflective  date  of  this  .section  has  been  less 
than  the  adjusted  base  period  control  vol- 
ume for  all  months  in  which  protluction 
and  sale  of  dome.stk:  crude  oil  has  been  less 
than  the  adjusted  base  pfriod  control  vol- 
time  subsequent  to  the  first  month  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  in  which  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  ex- 
ceeded the  adjusted  base  period  control 
volume,  minus  the  total  number  of  barrels 
of  domestic  crude  oil  prodticed  and  .sold  in 
each  prior  month  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  and  prior  to  the  current  month 
of  production  which  w.'ts  in  excess  of  the 
adjusted  base  period  control  volume  for 
that  month,  but  was  not  sold  for  a  price  in 
excess  of  the  ceiUng  price  e^lablislied  pur- 
suant to  subjection  (c)  of  this  section  for 
sales  made  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Koctlon. 

"(9)  The  term  'production  volume  subject 
to  ceiling  price'  means  the  adjusted  base 
period  control  volume  plus  th.e  monthly 
prixluction  ^aria!:ce  fnctov 


"(10)  th^^term  'stripper  well  lease'  means 
a  property  Vhose  average  daily  production 
of  domestic  Vrude  oil  and  prodtiction  con- 
densates including  natural  gas  liquids,  per 
well  did  nqtAexceed  10  barrrels  per  day  dur- 
ing the  pr^eding  calendar  year. 

"(llj/The  term  'tertiary  recovery  tech- 
nique^i'  means  techniques  which  employ 
heat,  or  inert  gas  Injection  methods 
i)i«iuding  miscible  fluid  displacement,  micro- 
mulsion  flooding,  in  situ  combustion,  cyclic 
steam  Injection,  steam  flooding,  carbon  di- 
oxide Injection,  polymer  flooding,  caustic  in- 
jection, and  other  chemical  flooding  designed 
to  produce  production  in  excess  of  that  at- 
tribuable  to  natural  or  artificially  Induced 
water  or  nattiral  gas  displacement. 

"(12)  The  term  'inflation  adjustment 
factor'  means  an  amount  which  equals — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  sub.sectlon  (c)(2)  and 
^ub.section  (c)  (3)  (A)  — 

'  (i)  during  the  45-month  period  com- 
mencing with  the  first  full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  zero;  and 

"(11)  after  such  45-month  period,  (I)  in 
the  case  of  stibsectlon  (c)  (2)  two-thirds  of 
1  percent  (rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 
cent)  of  the  ceiling  price  established  by  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  (without  addition  of  an  In- 
flation adjustment  factor) ,  compounded,  for 
each  month  occurring  after  such  46-month 
period,  up  to  and  including  the  current 
month  of  crude  production;  and  (II)  In  the 
case  of  subsection  (c)(3)(A),  two-thirds  of 
1  percent  (rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 
cent) ,  of  the  celling  price  established  by  sub- 
section (c)(3)(A)  (without  addition  of  au 
Inflation  adjustment  factor) ,  compounded, 
for  each  month  occurring  after  such  45- 
month  period,  up  to  and  Utcludlng  the  cur- 
rent month  of  crude  production. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  subsections  (c)  (3)  (Bt, 
ic)(;J)(C),and  (c)(4)  — 

"(l)  during  the  64-montli  period  com- 
mencing with  the  first  full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sectloti,  zero;  and 

"(ii)  after  such  64-monih  period,  two- 
thirds  of  1  percent  (rounded  to  the  nearest 
w  hole  cent ) ,  of  the  respective  ceiling  price 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(3) 
(B)  or  (c)(3)(C).  or  subsection  (c)(4) 
(without  addition  of  an  Inflation  adjust- 
ment factor),  compounded,  for  each  month 
recurring  after  such  64-month  period  up  to 
and  including  the  current  month  of  pro- 
duction. 

"(13)  Tlie  fleld  price  on  a  particttlar  date 
fr)r  a  particular  grade  of  crude  oil  in  a  field 
is  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  o'clock  ante- 
meridian, local  time,  on  sttch  date  for  such 
grade  of  crude  oil  at  such  fleld;  or  If  there 
v.'fs  no  such  posted  price  for  such  grade  of 
irude  oil  at  that  field,  the  related  price  for 
s\Hh  grade  of  crude  oil  which  Ls  most  similar 
in  kind  and  quality  of  the  nearest  field  for 
\\hlch  prices  were  posted  at  such  time  and 
'.lute. 

"(b)  No  producer  may  charge  a  price 
which  is  higher  than  the  celling  price 
e.-;tahltshod  under  stibsectlon  i.c)  for  the 
rtrst  saUi  of  domestic  crude  oil. 

"(c)  The  celling  price  for  the  first  sale 
of  a  particular  grade  of  domastic  crude  oil 
shall  be — 

"tl)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4). 
In  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  sales  from  a  stripper  well  lease)  In 
a  month  In  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  production  volume  subject  to  cell- 
ing price,  the  sum  of  (A)  the  field  price  on 
May  15,  1973;  and  (B)  a  maximum  of  $135 
per  barrel; 

"(2)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4), 
In  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  sales  from  a  stripper  well  lease),  from 
which  domestic  crude  oil  was  produced  and 
sold  In  one  or  more  of  the  months  of  May 
through  December  1972,  In  a  month  In 
volume  amounts  greater  than  the  production 
vohime  subject  to  ceiling  price  but  less  than 
the   base   period   control    voliune.    the   sum 
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of  (A)  the  field  price  on  May  15,  1973;  and 
(B)  $3.60  per  barrel,  plus  an  Inflation  ad- 
justment factor; 

"(3)  commencing  with  the  third  fvill 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.section.  In  the  case  of  sales  from  any  stripper 
well  lea.se  or  In  the  case  of  sales  of  domestic 
crude  oil  to  which  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
I'l)    does  not  apply — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  the  lesser  of — . 

■•(I)  $7.50  per  barrel,  plus  an  Inflation  ad- 
justment factor;  or 
"(11)  the  sum  of — 
(1)  the  fleld  price  on  January  31,  1975 
(excluding  any  fleld  price  applicable  to  'old 
crude  petroleum'  imder  section  212,73  of 
title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
as  In  effect  on  January  31,  1975),  less  $3.82 
per  barrel;   pltis 

"(II)  an  Inflation  adjustment  factor; 
"(B)  m  the  case  of  such  sales  from  it 
property  (1)  located  above  the  Arctic  Circle 
or  (U)  located  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  such  higher  price  as  the  President  may, 
upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  petition, 
establish  for  such  property,  by  rule,  based 
upon  a  determination  that  such  higher  price 
is  reasonable  and  Justified  by  dlsparltlefl  In 
the  kind  and  quality  of  crude  oil  produced 
or  the  cost  of  production  (Including  costs 
associated  with  enhanced  recovery  tech- 
niques) from  such  property,  but  In  no  case 
may  such  price  exceed  an  average  of  $8.50 
per  barrel  pltis  an  inflation  adjustment 
factor  for  sales  from  such  properties;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  such  sales  from  a 
property  classified  by  the  President,  on  a 
property-by-property  basis,  as  a  'high  cost 
property*,  such  higher  price  as  the  Presi- 
dent may,  by  rule,  establish  for  such  prop- 
erty based  upon  a  determination  that  such 
higher  price  Is  reasonable  and  Justified  In 
relation  to  the  costs  of  production  from  such 
property,  the  geological  formations  Involved, 
the  depth  of  the  well,  and  the  types  of  re- 
covery techniques  InTOIved,  but  In  no  case 
may  such  price  exceed  an  average  of  $8.60 
per  barrel,  plus  an  inflation  adjustment 
factor,  for  sales  from  such  properties.  The 
classification  of  a  property  as  a  "high  cost 
property'  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  procedures  which 
shall  be  Incorporated  In  a  rule  promulgated 
by  the  President  which  takes  effect  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  congressional  review  pro- 
visions specified  In  section  751  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  such  sales  from  a 
property  which  the  President,  upon  petition 
certifies  on  a  property-by-property  basis, 

"(A)  as  having  made  bona  fide  application 
of  tertiary  recovery  techniques,  and 

"(B)  that  such  application  has  or  «111  sig- 
nificantly enhance  production  from  such 
property; 

such  higher  price'  as"  the  PfeSdeiit  mayTSy 
rule,  establish  for  such  property,  based  upon 
a  deterinlnaton  that  such  higher  price  is  rea- 
sonable and  Justified  In  relation  to  the  In- 
creased costs  associated  with  such  recovery 
techniques  and  taking  Into  consideration 
any  enhanced  recovery  which  has  or  will  re- 
sult from  such  techniques,  but  in  no  case 
tuay  such  higher  price  exceed  an  average  of 
t8.50  per  barrel,  plus  an  Inflation  adjustment 
factor,  for  sales  from  such  properties. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  4(e)(2)  of 
tnis  Act  and  section  406  of  the  Act  entitled 
'All  Act  to  amend  section  28  of  tlie  Mineral 
Lea.,iiig  Act  of  1920,  and  to  authorize  a 
irans-Ahuika  oil  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.s.'  approved  November  16,  1973  (Public 
Law  93-163),  the  celling  price  for  any  flrst 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall  be  as  .speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by 
lidding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  violation  of  section  8(b)  of  this  Act 


shall  be  treated  as  if  It  were  a  violation  of 
the  regulation  promulgated  under  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  rBICINC  AVTHORITT 

Sec.  302.  The  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is 
ftirther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"LlMrrATIONS    ON    PRICING   AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  have  no  au- 
thority, by  amendment  to  the  regtdatlon  un- 
der section  4(R),  by  order  under  this  Act,  or 
by  rule,  order,  or  any  other  means  under 
any  authority,  to  prescribe  minimum  prices 
for  crude  oil  (or  any  classification  thereof), 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product." 

PRODUCTION  OF  OIL  OR  GAS  AT  THE  MAXIMUM 
EFFICISNT  RATE  AND  TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY 
PRODUCTION    RATE 

Sec  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (e),  the  President  may,  by  rule  or 
order,  require  crude  oil  or  natural  gas.  or 
both,  to  be  produced  from  fields  designated 
by  him  at  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  pro- 
duction, or,  during  a  severe  energy  supply 
Interruption,  at  the  temporary  emergency 
production  rate  determined  for  such  fleld. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
rule  on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  shall  determine  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  of  production  and.  If  any,  the 
temporary  emergency  production  rate,  for 
each  field  on  Federal  lands. 

(2)  Each  State  or  the  appropriate  agency 
thereof  shall  determine  the  mazlxnvun  effi- 
cient rate  of  production  and.  If  any,  the  tem- 
porary emergency  production  rate,  for  each 
field  (other  than  a  field  on  Federal  land) 
T^-lthln  such  State. 

(3)  If,  at  the  end  of  the  180-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  State  or  the  appropriate  agency 
thereof  has  not  determined  the  maximimi 
efficient  rate  of  production  for  any  fleld 
(other  than  a  field  on  Federal  land)  within 
such  State,  the  Administrator  may,  by  rule 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, specify  such  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production  for  any  such  field. 

(c)  (1)  The  authority  under  subsection  (a) 
to  require  production  from  any  field  at  such 
field's  temporary  emergency  production  rate 
may  be  exercised  only  during  a  severe  energy 
supply  Interruption. 

(2)  If  loss  of  ultimate  recovery  of  crude 
oil  or  natural  gas,  or  both,  occurs  or  will 
occur  as  the  result  of  an  order  to  produce  at 
the  temporary  emergency  production  rate, 
such  loss  shall  be  deemed  a  taking  by  con- 
demnation and  the  owner  of  any  property 
right  diminished  by  such  taking  may  bring 
an  action  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  to  recover  Just  compensation. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production"  means  the  maximum  rate  of 
production  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas.  or 
both,  which  may  be  sustained  without  loss 
of  ultimate  recovery  of  crude  oil  or  natural 
gas,  or  both,  under  sound  engineering  and 
economic  principles. 

(2)  The  term  "temporary  emergency  pro- 
duction rate"  meaiis  the  maximum  rate  of 
production  for  a  fleld — 

(A)  which  rate  is  above  the  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  of  production  established  for  such 
fleld;  and 

(B)  which  may  be  maintained  for  a  tem- 
porary period  of  less  than  90  days  without 
reservoir  damage  and  without  signiflcant  loss 
of  tutlmate  recovery  of  crude  oil  or  natural 
gas,  or  both,  from  such  fleld. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  production  from  any 


Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

FEDERAL    OIL,    CAS,    AND    COAT.    LEASING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  304.  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  (other  than  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969)  no  agree- 
ment related  to  mineral  rights  on  Federal 
lands  which  agreement  grants  a  right  of 
development  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  or  coal 
on  such  lands  may  be  entered  Into  between 
the  United  States  and  any  person,  unless 
such  agreement  Includes: 

(1)  a  requirement  that  the  person  granted 
such  right  shall  promptly  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  for  the  SecreUrys  ap- 
proval, a  plan  for  the  diligent  exploration 
and  development  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas. 
or  coal  which  plan  shall  Include  a  timetable, 
and  be  designed  to  provide,  for  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  such  lands  as  fully 
and  as  soon  as  Is  practicable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; 

(2)  a  requirement  that  the  person  granted 
such  right  shall  promptly  inform  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  In  writing 
upon  the  discovery  of  any  coal  deposit  or 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas  reservoir  on  anv 
such  lands,  which  notice  shall  Include  an 
estimate  of  the  amounts  of  such  crude  oil, 
natural  gas,  or  coal  discovered; 

(3)  a  requh-ement  that,  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  any  coal 
deposit  or  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  reser- 
voir on  any  such  lands  or  after  the  date  of 
the  granting  of  such  right  of  development 
(whichever  Is  later) ,  the  person  granted  such 
right  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary,  for  the  Secretary's  approval,  a 
production  plan,  which  plan  shall  Include  a 
timetable,  and  be  designed  for  obtaining 
maximum  production  of  such  deposit  or 
reservoir  as  soon  as  practicable  under  the 
clrctimstances  but,  except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b).  In  no  case  may 
such  timetable  provide  for  the  commence- 
ment of  production  and  sale  from  such  de- 
posit or  such  reservoir  at  a  date  which  is 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  the  deposit  or  reservoir  or  the 
date  of  the  granting  of  such  right  of  de- 
velopment (whichever  Is  later) ;  and 

(4)  terms  which  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  any  such  agreement 
and  the  forfeiture  of  rights  thereunder  If  the 
person  granted  such  right — 

(A)  falls  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of 
the  agreement  described  In  paragraphs  ( 1 ) . 
(2).  and  (3); 

(B)  falls  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  any  plan  reqtiired  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3); 

(C)  falls  to  Implement  or  carry  out  any 
approved  plan,  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  at;reenient  described  in  paragraph  1 1 )  or 
(3): 

(D)  falls  lo  adhere  to  the  timetable  con- 
tained in  any  such  plan,  except  as  may  be 
permitted  under  stibsectlon  (b). 

(b)  Any  person  granted  such  right  of 
det-clopinrnt  may  petition  the  Administrator 
for  perml.ssion  to  depart  from  the  timetable 
contained  In  any  approved  plan,  required  by 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  descrit>ed 
m  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (a)(3).  The  Admin- 
istrator may.  notwithstanding  such  approval 
and.  after  notice,  and  affording  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  for  the  submission 
of  written  comments  and  oral  presentation 
of  data,  views,  and  arguments,  permit  ^^uch 
departure  If  be  finds  that  there  is  reason- 
able excttse  for  failing  to  conduct  explora- 
tory and  development  activities,  or  that  the 
amounts  of  crude  oil,  natiu-ai  gas,  or  coal 
discovered  or  developed  are  not  sufBcieut  to 
l>e  commercially  producible,  or   that  other 
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valid  reasons  (not  iiicludiug  murl:etiiig  de- 
inniid  proratlonlng )  exist  which  Justify  a 
inllure  to  obtain  production,  on  such  lauds 
in  accordance  with  such  timetables.  Pursu- 
it nt  to  any  permission  to  depart  from  such 
«  timetable,  the  Administrator  may  permit 
:i  delay  in  actions  iiecessary  to  obtain  com- 
mencement of  production  and  .'^ale  of  crude 
oil,  natural  gas,  or  coal  within  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  agreement 
or  the  discovery  of  such  deposit  or  reservoir 
(wluche\-er  Is  later).  If  the  Administrator 
permits  auy  such  delay,  he  shall,  unless  he 
hnds  reasonable  Justification  to  excuse  such 
person  from  his  obligation  to  obtain  produc- 
tion from  such  deposit  or  reservoir,  require 
i=uch  person  (1)  to  submit  a  revised  time- 
luble  designed  to  obtain  maxiuuim  produc- 
Uou  at!  promptly  thereafter  as  is  practicable 
\nider  tlje  circumstances  and  (2)  to  submit 
iiiouthl)'  reports  on  production  activities. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall,  by  order  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing,  compel  the 
rtrmi nation  of  any  such  iigreemeut  and  the 
forfeiture  of  rightK  to  develop  crude  oil, 
natural  ga^,  or  coal  on  Fedei-al  lands,  granted 
uiider  .such  agreement  if  the  Secretary  ^nds 
on  the  record  of  such  hearing  that  (1)  such 
[•erson  has  failed  to  comply  with  terms  of 
the  nt;>'<!enit:nt  described  in  bubsecUon  (a): 
:uid  (2)  suirh  falhuo  is  not  solely  the  result 
oC  a  departure  from  a  timelabie  required  to 
be  included  in  an  approved  plan,  which  de- 
partine  has  been  pei-mitted  by  tlie  Adminis- 
rrnior  pursuant  to  .subsection  (b)  of  thl.s 
section. 

(di  111  auy  pi-oceeding  in  uhicli  rights  to 
di>velop  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  or  coal  on 
Federal  lands  are  to  be  granted  with  respect 
lo  Federal  lauds  for  which  rights  to  develop 
ci-iKie  oil,  uatiu-al  gas,  or  coal  v.ere  termi- 
nated under  subsection  (c),  no  person 
(whether  for  himself  or  as  a  participant  in 
any  Joint  venture)  whose  rights  to  develop 
crude  oil,  natural  gas.  or  coal  on  such  Fed- 
eral \au(l£  have  been  terminated  imder  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  and  no  othor  per- 
son controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  com- 
mon control  with,  such  person,  shall  be 
(Uigible  to  receive  either  from  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  by  assignment 
or  otherwise,  any  rights  to  develop  crude 
oil,  nattiral  gas,  or  coal  on  such  Federal 
land8. 

(e)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  agree- 
ment,, pertaining  to  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  or 
coal  development  oxi  Federal  lands,  entered 
into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  agreement  shall  be  renego- 
tiated at  the  earliest  date  to  Include  the 
provisions  described  In  subsection  (a) ,  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  requirements  of 
such  provisions  are  not  necessary  under  the 
circiunstances  or  that  such  renegotiation 
would  Jeopardize  existing  Federal  interests 
imder  the  agreement. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

<1)  The  term  "Agreement"  includes  any 
renegotiated  agreement  except  as  provided 
in  subtsection  (e) . 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(3)  Any  sale  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas  or 
coal  from  Federal  lands  with  respect  to  which 
an  agreement  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  Is  In  effect  shall  be  deemed  a 
sale  in  Interstate  commerce. 

<4)  Tlie  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (3) 
shall  not  apply  and  nothing  in  this  section 
.shall  be  construed  to  compel  the  production 
from  any  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  subject 
lo  chapter  ^1  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

IXJMESTIC    trSB    OF    ENEKGT-RELATEO    MATERt.U.S 
AND   EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  President  may,  by  rule 
or  order,  restrict  exports  of  supplies  of  mate- 
rials or  equipment  which  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  maintain  or  further  explora- 


tion, production,  refining,  or  transportation 
of  energy  supplies  or  for  the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  energy  facilities  within 
the  United  States,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poiits  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  implement  any  rule  or 
order  promulgated  luider  siibsecilon  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  request 
and,  if  .so,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  (but 
without  regard  to  the  phra.se  "and  to  reduce 
the  serious  Infiationary  impact  of  foreign 
demand"  in  section  3(2 1  (A)  of  such  Act), 
impose  such  restrictions  as  specified  in  any 
rule  or  order  under  subsection  (a)  on  ex- 
ports of  supplies  of  materials  and  equipment 
which  The  President  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary lo  maintain  or  lurther  e.xploration.  pro- 
duction, refininj,.  or  traiisportation  of  en- 
ergy supplies  or  for  the  con.striictlon  or 
rnaintei\ance  of  «'nergy  facilities  within  the 
United  States,  a.-  the  President  determines 
to  be  appropriate  and  necessnry  to  carry  otit 
The  purposes  of  this  Act. 

DoMtSTic  vnF  or  EM.r.';v  sitphi  trs 
Sec.  306.  Section  4(d)    ui    ihe  Eniergeucy 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  11)73  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)(1)  Tlie  President  shall,  by  amend- 
ment to  the  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  by  order,  or  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2).  prevent  the  export  of  coal, 
natural  gas,  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  auy 
refined  petroleimi  product,  and  any  petro- 
chemical feedstock  as  he  determines  may 
be  necessary  and  practicable  to  attain  the 
objectives  specified  in  subsection  (b|  oi  this 
section. 

"(2)  In  order  to  implement  any  iintend- 
ment  to  the  regulation  or  any  order  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  .subsection,  tlie  Presi- 
dent may  request  and.  if  .so.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall,  pursviant  to  tlie  procedures 
established  by  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  (but  without  regard  to  the 
phrase  'and  to  reduce  the  .serious  infiation- 
ary Impact  of  foreign  demand'  in  section 
3(3)  (A)  of  such  Act),  impose  such  restric- 
tions as  specified  in  any  svtch  amendment  to 
the  regulation  under  subsection  (b)  or  order 
on  exports  of  coal,  natural  gas,  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  any  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct, and  any  petrochemical  feedstocks  as 
the  President  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Any  amendment  to  the  regulation,  or 
any  order,  under  paragraph  (K  of  this  sub- 
section and  actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  take  into  account  the  historical 
trading  relations  of  the  United  St.itcs  with 
Canada  and  Mexico.". 

ENTrn.KMENTS 

Bic.  307.  (a)  Section  4  of  tlio  Emersency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  as  amended 
by  this  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Auy  provision  of  the  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion — 

"(1)  which  requires  the  purcha-se  of  en- 
titlements, or  the  payment  of  money  through 
any  other  similar  cash  traiisfer  arrange- 
ment, the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  reduce  dis- 
parities in  the  crude  oil  acquisition  cost  of 
docnesvic  refiners,  and 

"(2)  which  Is  based  upon  the  number  of 
barrels  of  crude  oil  input  of  any  such  re- 
finer, 

shall  not  apply  to  the  first  50,000  barrels  per 
day  of  input  of  any  refiner  whose  total  re- 
fining capacity  (including  the  refining  ca- 
pacity of  any  person  who  controls.  Is  con- 
trolled by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with 
such  refiner)  did  not  exceed  on  January  1, 
l^TS,  and  does  not  thereafter  exceed  100,000 


barrels  per  day.  Tlie  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  affect  any  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  of  thl«  section 
with  respect  to  the  receipt  by  any  small 
refiner  as  defined  in  section  3(4)  of  payments 
for  entitlements  or  any  other  similar  cash 
transfer  arrangement." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  payments  due  on  or 
after  the  last  day  of  the  month  during  which 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  occurs. 

RSCVCLEO    OIL 

Si<^  308.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  sectl.in 
are — • 

(1)  to  promote  the  use  of  recycled  oil; 
(2»  to  encourage  the  recycling  of  used  oil: 
(3)   to  reduce  consumption  of  new  oil  by 

proinotUig  increased  utilization  of  recycled 
oil;  and 

ii)  to  reduce  environmental  ha2»rds  and 
wasteful  practices  associated  with  the  dis- 
posal of  tised  oil. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section: 

( 1  (  The  term  "used  oil"  means  any  oil 
which  has  been  used  and  as  a  result  of  such 
use  has  been  contaminated  by  any  physical 
or  chemical  impurities. 

(2)  The  term  "recycled  oil"  means  used  oil, 
from  which  any  physical  and  chemical  con- 
taminants acquired  through  use  have  been 
removed  by  re-refining  or  other  processing, 
or  any  blend  of  oil,  consisting  of  such  re- 
refined  or  otherwise  processed  used  oil  and 
new  oil  or  additives,  which  re-refined  or 
otherwise  processed  used  oil  or  blend  con- 
taining such  oil  has  been  determined,  pxu- 
suaiit  to  the  rule  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(1),  to  be  substantially  equivalent 
to  new  oil  hiteuded  for  the  same  purpose, 

(3)  The  term  "new  oil"  means  any  oil 
which  has  been  refined  from  crude  oil  and 
may  or  may  not  contain  additives,  and  has 
nut^  been  used.  Such  term  does  not  Include 
used  oil  or  recycled  oil. 

(4)  the  term  "lubricating  oil"  means  auy 
oil.  regardless  of  origin,  which — 

(A)  Is  suitable  for  ttse  as  a  lubricant,  and 

(B)  Is  sold  for  use  as  a  lubricant. 

i.'i)  The  term  "hydrauUc  oil"  means  any 
oil  which  is  used  primarily  to  transmit  power 
or  pressm'e,  but  which  may  also  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

(6)  The  term  "cutting  oil"  means  any  oil 
which  Is  used  primarily  In  cutting,  milling, 
and  machining  operations  (including  forg- 
ing, drawlug,  rolling,  shearing,  punching,  and 
stamping),  but  which  may  also  be  used  for 
other  ptirposes. 

(7)  The  term  "automotive  oil"  means  any 
oil,  including  lubricating  oil  and  hydraulic 
oil.  which  Is  used  In  automobiles,  trucks, 
ijtises,  motorcycles,  and  other  vehicles  which 
travel  on  roads  and  highways. 

(c)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall, 
by  rule,  promulgate: 

( 1 )  Performance  standards,  specifications 
and  testing  procedures  to  facilitate  com- 
parl.son  of  re-refined  or  otherwise  processed 
u.sed  oil  with  new  oil  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  re-refined  or 
otherwise  processed  used  oil  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  new  oil  intended  for  the  same 
purpose. 

(2)  Labeling  standards  applicable  to  con- 
tainers of  recycled  oil  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  stand- 
ard.s  shall  permit  the  container  of  any  re- 
refined  or  otherwise  pi-ocessed  used  oil.  which 
has  been  determined,  pursuant  to  the  rule 
promulgated  under  subsection  (c)(1),  to  be 
substantially  equivalent  to  new  oil  Intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  bear  a  label  indi- 
cating the  Intended  purpose  of  the  contents 
and  the  fact  of  the  determination  pursuant 
to  the  rule  promulgated  under  subsection 
(c)(1),  of  substantial  equivalency  of  the 
contents  with  new  oil  intended  for  the  same 
purpose. 
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(3)  Labeling  standards  applicable  to  con- 
tainers of  automotive,  lubricating,  hydraulic 
and  cutting  oils  relating  to  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  such  oils  after  use,  which  standards 
shall  be  designed  to  reduce  environmental 
hazards  and  wasteful  practices  associated 
with  the  disposal  of  used  oil. 

(d)  Beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
standards  required  to  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  (2),  no  regulation  or 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
no  law,  regulation,  or  order  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  remain  In 
effect  If  such  law,  regulation,  or  order  re- 
quires that  containers,  of  re-refined  or  other- 
wise processed  used  oil  which  has  been  de- 
termined pursuant  to  the  rule  promulgated 
under  subsection  (c)(1),  to  be  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  new  oil  Intended  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  containers  bear  a  label 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (2), 
bear  any  label  with  respect  to  the  compara- 
tive characteristics  of  such  recycled  oil  with 
new  oil  Intended  for  the  same  purpose.  Spe- 
cifically, no  regulation  or  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  may  require  any 
container  of  recycled  oil  which  bears  a  label 
m  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (2) 
to  also  bear  a  label  containing  the  words 
"used  oil". 

(e)  All  Federal  officials  shall  act  within 
their  authority  to  encourage  the  use  of  re- 
cycled oil,  including — 

(1)  procuring  recycled  oils  for  use  as  au- 
tomotive, lubricating,  hydraulic,  and  cutting 
oils  for  military  and  nonmilltary  Federal  uses 
whenever  such  recycled  oils  are  available  at 
prices  competitive  with  those  of  new  oil  used 
for  the  same  purposes; 

(2)  educating  persons  employed  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  as  to  the  merits  of 
recycled  oil,  and  the  need  for  Its  use  in 
order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  the  Nation's 
oil  reserves  and  educating  such  persons  as 
to  appropriate  means  of  disposal  of  used 
oil  to  avoid  waste  of  such  oils  and  to  mini- 
mize environmental  hazards;  and 

(3)  assisting  in  and  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  performance  standards,  speci- 
fications and  systematic  and  economical  test- 
ing procedures  to  facilitate  the  comparison 
of  recycled  oU  and  other  oils  with  new  oil. 

(f)  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  shall  revise  their 
procurement  regulations  and  specifications 
to  promote  the  use  of  recycled  oil,  encourage 
the  production  of  recycled  oil  by  the  re- 
refining  or  other  processing  of  used  oil,  and 
reduce  consumption  of  new  oil  by  promoting 
increased  utilization  of  recycled  oil. 


Mr.  DINGELL  f during  tlie  reading). 
Mr.  crhairman,  I  wish  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  and  I  would  like 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because 
this  relates  to  a  controversial  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  title  in  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  that 
title,  title  III,  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  light  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  simply  want  to  understand 
the  request. 

If  we  accept  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  we  may  amend  any  one  of  the 
sections  and  we  do  not  necessarily  have 


to  amend  them  sequentially;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
restate  his  unanimous-consent  request 
so  that  we  may  hear  it  again  on  this  side. 
I  did  not  hear  all  of  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  tried  very  care- 
fully to  state  it  so  everybody  would  be 
aware  of  it.  I  shall  repeat  my  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entirety  of  title  III  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  we 
should  accept  this  unanimous-consent 
request  and  if  we  should  act  on  section 
301  in  certain  ways  today,  might  there 
be  further  amendments  on  next  Monday 
offered  to  section  301,  assuming  we  do 
not  get  this  completed  today? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  reply 
to  that  and  state  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  answer  that  question  because 
there  are  so  many  different  circum- 
stances that  might  develop,  but  the 
Members  cannot  directly  amend  an 
amendment  that  has  been  adopted. 

The  Chair  will  also  point  out,  with  the 
penni.s.sion  of  the  committee,  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  this  situation, 
if  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to,  than  that  in  the  situation  that 
would  exist  if  we  complied  with  the  rule 
and  completed  the  reading  of  the  bill  by 
titles,  because  we  would  read  the  whole 
title  before  anything  in  the  title  was  open 
for  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  object,  and  I  withdraw  my  resei-va- 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.     KRVEGEB 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kruegek  :  Strike 
out  all  from  beginning  of  line  four,  page 
214  to  end  of  line  3,  page  223  (section  301 
of  the  Committee  substitute)  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

CRUDE      OIL     PRICE     REGULATION 

Src.  301.  (a)  The  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding 
at  trie  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"CRUDE     on.      PRICE     REGULATION 

"Sfc.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section : 

"(1)  The  term  'crude  oil'  means  a  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  in  liquid  phase 
in  underground  reservoirs  and  remains  liquid 
at  atmospheric  pressure  after  passing 
through  surface  separating  facilities,  and 
lease  condensate  which  is  a  natural  gas  liquid 


recovered  in  associated  production  by  lease 
separators. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  crude  oil'  means 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
from  the  'outer  Continental  Shelf  as  defined 
In  section  1331,  title  43.  United  States  Code. 
"(3)  The  tern  'producer'  means  a  person 
who  produces  crude  oil  or  any  person  who 
owns  crude  oil  when  it  Is  produced. 

"(4)  The  term  'property'  means  the  right 
which  arises  from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee 
Interest  to  produce  domestic  crude  oil. 

"(5)  "nie  term  base  period  control  volume' 
means — 

"(A)  if  domestic  crude  oil  was  produced 
and  sold  from  that  property  in  the  months 
of  May  through  December  1972.  the  total 
number  of  barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duced and  sold  from  that  property  In  those 
months  divided  by  eight: 

"(B)  if  domestic  crude  oil  was  not  pro- 
duced and  sold  from  that  property  in  each 
of  the  months  of  May  through  December 
1972.  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic 
crude  611  produced  and  sold  from  that  prop- 
erty in  such  months  May  through  Decem- 
ber for  which  domestic  crude  oil  was  pro- 
duced and  sold  from  the  property  (excluding 
those  months  in  which  there  occurred  any 
i,hutdown  in  production)  divided  by  the 
mimber  of  such  months. 

•  (6)  The  term  'decline  adjustment  factor' 
means — 

•1  per  centum  of  the  base  period  control 
volume  of  a  property  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  for  which  there  occurred  pro- 
duction and  sales  of  crude  oil  from  such 
property  beginning  with  May  1972,  and  end- 
ing with  the  current  month  of  production 
•(7)  The  term  'adjusted  base  period  con- 
trol volume'  means  the  base  period  control 
volume  less  the  decline  adjustment  factor. 

"(8)  The  term  'monthly  production  vari- 
ance factor'  means  the  current  cumulative 
deficiency  in  base  production  control  level 
crude  petroleum,  as  defined  In  section  212.72 
of  title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(as  in  effect  on  April  3,  1976) .  for  a  property 
on  ihe  effective  date  of  this  section,  plus 
the  total  number  of  barrels  by  which  produc- 
tion and  sales  of  crude  oil  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  has  been 
less  than  the  adjusted  base  period  control 
volume  for  all  months  In  which  production 
and  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  has  been  les.s 
than  the  adjusted  base  period  control  volume 
subsequent  to  the  first  month  in  which  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  ex- 
ceeded the  adjusted  base  period  control  vol- 
ume, minus  the  total  number  of  barrels  of 
domestic  crude  oil  produced  and  sold  in  each 
prior  month  which  was  In  excess  of  the  ad- 
justed base  period  control  volume  for  that 
month,  but  was  not  sold  for  a  price  in 
excess  of  the  ceUlng  price  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for 
sales  made  subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

"(9)  The  term  'production  volume  subject 
to  celling  price'  means  the  adjusted  base  pe- 
riod control  volume  plus  the  monthly  pro- 
duction variance  factor. 

•■(10)  The  term  stripper  well  lease'  means 
a  iJioperty  whose  average  dally  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  petroleum  conden- 
sates. Including  natural  gas  liquids,  per  well 
did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  duriut; 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(e\  and  (d),  no  price  celling  shall  apply  to 
any  first  sale  by  a  producer  of  domestic 
crude  oil  from  a  property. 

"(c)  No  producer  may  charge  a  price 
in  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  in  a 
month  m  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  production  volume  subject  to  a 
price  celling  which  is  higher  than  the  sum 
of  (1)  the  highest  period  price  at  6  ante 
meridian,  local  time.  May  15.  1973,  for  that 
grade  of  crude  oil  at  that  field,  or  if  there 
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■was  no  posted  price  for  that  grade  of  crude 
oil  which  Is  most  similar  lu  kind  and  qual- 
ity posted  at  the  nearest  field  for  which 
prices  were  posted  at  such  time  and  date: 
and  (2)  a  maximum  of  tl.35  per  barrel. 

"(d»  (1)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (bi 
and  (c)  of  section  8  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  the  President  finds  that  there  is  In 
effect  (A)  an  Inflation  minimization  tax 
>•  consonant  with  the  purposes  of  this  section 
applicable  to  sales  from  a  property,  from 
which  domestic  crtide  oil  was  produced  and 
sold  In  one  or  more  of  the  months  of  May 
through  December  1972.  in  volume  amotints 
greater  than  the  production  volume  .subject 
to  a  ceiling  price  under  subsection  (c).  but 
less  than  the  base  period  control  volume. 
and  (B)  a  production  maximization  tax  con- 
sonant with  the  purposes  of  this  section  ap- 
plicable to  sales  of  domestic  crude  oil  from 
any  stripper  well  lease  or  from  a  property 
from  which  domestic  crtide  oil  was  not  pro- 
duced and  sold  In  one  or  more  of  the  months 
of  May  through  December  1972.  or  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  produced  and  sold  in  any 
month  In  excess  of  the  base  period  control 
volume  (In  the  case  of  a  property  from 
which  domestic' oil  was  produced  and  sold  lx\ 
one  or  more  of  the  months  of  May  through 
December  1972) . 

■■(2>  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
*'(A»  The  term  'inflation  mlnimlzatlou  tax 
consonant  with  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
means  a  tax  which  couples  a  redistribution 
of  tax  receipts  mechanism  with  an  excise  tax 
applicable  to  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  a  property  certified  by  the  President  as 
having  made  application  of  bona  fide  tertiary 
recovery  techniques)  in  volume  amounts 
greater  than  the  production  voliune  subject 
to  a  price  ceiling  under  subsection  )c)  but 
less  than  the  base  period  control  volume, 
equal  to  (1)  in  the  first  month  which  fol- 
lows the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
90  per  centum  of  the  difference  between  the 
average  sales  price  per  barrel  of  such  do- 
mestic crude  oil  and  $5.75  per  barrel:  and 
(11)  in  each  successive  month  thereafter,  90 
per  centum  of  the  difference  betw^een  thev 
average  price  per  barrel  of  sales  of  such 
domestic  crude  oil  in  such  month  and  $5.75 
adjusted  by  adding  an  Inflation  adjustment 
factor:  Provided,  Hiat  provision  may  be 
made  to  take  into  account  Increases  in  State 
severance  taxes  and  to  assure  that  such  tax 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  net 
Income  attributed  to  a  barrel  of  oil  which 
Is  subject  to  tax  determined  by  taking  the 
net  Income  from  the  property  as  calculated 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
computed  without  allowance  for  depletion 
and  intangible  drilling  coats  divided  by  the 
number  of  barrels  produced  from  such  prop- 
erty which  are  subject  to  the  inflation 
inlnlmtzation  tax. 

-"(B)  TTie  term  'production  mjwimlzation 
t^x  consonant  with  the  purposes  of  this 
sjctiw^  means  a  tax  which  couples  a  re- 
cy^trlBUtlon  of  tax  rvoelpts  mechanism  with 
an  excise  tax  applicable  to  sales  from  any 
stripper  well  lease  or  from  a  property  from 
which  domestic  crude  oil  was  not  produced 
and  sold  In  one  or  more  of  the  months  of 
May  through  December  1972  or  with  respect 
to  amounts  produced  and  sold  In  any  month 
In  excess  of  the  base  period  control  volume 
(in  the  case  of  a  property  from  which  do- 
mestic oil  was  iKoduced  and  sold  In  one 
or  more  of  the  months  of  May  through  De- 
cember 1972)  (other  than  a  lease  or  prop- 
erty certified  by  the  President  as  having 
made  application  of  bona  fide  tertiary  re- 
covery techniques)  equal  to  (i)  in  the  first 
month  which  follows  the  date  oi  enactment 
of  this  section.  90  per  centiun  of  the  dif- 
ferenoo  between  the  average  sales  price  per 
barrel  of  such  domeatle  crude  oil  In  that 
month  and  $7.50  per  barrel;  and  (ii)  in  each 
•uoceaslv*  month  tbereafter.  90  per  centum 
of  the  difference  between  the  average  sales 


price  per  barrel  In  such  month  and  $7.50 
adjusted  by  adding  an  inflation  adjustment 
factor  except  that  an  allowance  as  a  credit 
against  such  tax,  which  credit  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  full  amount  of  such  tax,  shall 
be  allowed  for  a  qualified  Investment,  and 
provision  may  lye  made  to  take  into  account 
Increases  in  State  severance  taxes  and  to 
assure  that  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  net  income  attributed  to  a 
barr^  of  oil  which  is  subject  to  tax  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  net  Income  from  the 
property  as  calculated  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  computed  without 
allowance  for  depletion  and  intangible  drill- 
ing costs  divided  by  the  number  of  barrel.s 
produced  from  such  property  wliich  are  -sub- 
ject to  the  inflation  minimization  tax. 

"(C)  The  term  inflation  adjustment  fac- 
tor' means  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  cf 
1  per  centum,  iu  the  base  amount  of  $5.75 
iu  the  case  of  the  inflation  minimization 
tB.\  and  $7.50  in  the  case  of  the  production 
minimization  ta.x.  compounded,  for  each 
month  occurring  between  the  first  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  and  the  current  month  of 
production  and  rounded  to  the  ueare.-i 
whole  cent. 

"(D)  The  term  'redistribution  of  tax  re- 
ceipts meclianism"  means  a  mechanism  which 
distributes  in  full  amount  the  tax  receipt.s 
resulting  from  the  inflation  minimization 
tax  and  the  production  maximization  tax 
making  use  of  appropriate  devices  for  the 
purpose  of  off-setting  increases  In  energy- 
related  costs  which  devices  shall  distribute 
(i)  two-thirds  of  such  receipts  to  low-  and 
middle -income  taxpayers  and  adult  low- 
income  nontsxpayers  (other  th^n  a  person 
who  is  a  claimed  dependent  of  a  taxpayer) 
in  a  manner  weighted  in  favor  of  the  lower- 
income  members  of  such  group  of  taxpayers 
and  nontaxpayers;  (ii)  one-half  of  such  re- 
maining one-third  of  tax  receipts  to  States 
and  local  governments:  and  (ill)  the  remain- 
der to  corporate  taxpayers  (other  than  cor- 
porate taxpayers  which  are  required  to  pay 
inflation  minimization  taxes).  Such  distribu- 
tion may  be  accomplished  through  means 
which  Include  disbursements  refundable  tax 
credits,  permanent  reductions  In  tax  liability, 
and  adjustments  to  withholding;  except  that, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  benefits 
from  distributions  shall  be  available  on  a 
reasoiuibly  current  basis  within  the  taxable 
year. 

"(E)  The  term  'qualified  Investment' 
mean.s  for  any  taxable  period  the  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  by  such  producer  during 
such  taxable  period  (with  respect  to  areas 
within  the  United  States  or  a  possession  of 
the  United  States)  for — 

"(i)    intangible  drUling  and  development 
costs,  or  geological  and  geophysical  costs,  de- 
scribed in  section  263(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,   1974), 
"(11)     the     construction,     reconstruction, 
erection,    or    acquisition    of    the    following 
items  but  only  if  the  original  use  of  such 
items  begins  with  such  producer: 
"  (a)  depreciable  assets  used  for —   . 
"(1)   the  exploration  for  or  the  develop- 
ment or  production  of  oil  or  gas  (including 
development  or  production  from  oil  shale), 
"(2)    converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocarbons  Into  oil  or  gas,  or 

"(3>  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond 
the  primary  product  stage), 

"(b)   pipeline  for  gathering  or  transmit- 
ting oil  or  gas,  and  facilities  (such  as  pump- 
ing stations)   directly  related  to  the  use  of 
such  pipelines, 
oil  or  gas,  or 

"(Ui)    secondary  jw^tertlary  j^ecovery   of 

"(iv)  the  acquisition '^fjslljHSd  gas  leases 

(other  than  offshm-e  oil  and  gas  leases),  but 

the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be  taken 

into  account  under  this  clause  for  any  tax- 


able period  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  taxpayer  under 
subclauses  (1),  (ii),  and  (ill)  or  such  period. 

"(P»  The  term  'tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques' means  techniques  which  employ 
fluid,  heat,  or  inert  gas  injection  methods 
including  mlscible  fiuid  displacement,  micro- 
emulsion  fioodlng.  In  situ  combustion,  cyclic 
steam  injection,  steam  flooding,  carbon  di- 
oxide injection,  polymer  flooding,  caustic 
injection,  and  other  chemical  fioodlng  de- 
signed to  produce  production  in  excess  of 
that  attributable  to  natural  or  artificially 
induced  water  or  natural  gas  displacement. 

"(ei  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  price  ceiling  shall  apply 
to  any  first  sale  by  a  producer  of  any  first 
sale  by  a  producer  of  any  domestic  crude  oil 
prodi:ced  from  a  property  which  tlie  Presi- 
dent, on  a  property-by-property  basis,  upon 
petition  or  upon  his  own  motion,  certifies  a« 
having  made  l>ona  fide  application  of  terti- 
ary recovery  techniques  which  application 
the  President  determines  has  or  will  sig- 
niflcantly  enhance  production  from  such 
property. 

*(f|  The  President  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuous study  and  analysis  cf.  and  report  to 
the  Congress  by  December  31,  1975,  and 
thereafter  by  December  31  of  each  succes- 
sive year  for  a  period  of  the  next  four  succes- 
sive years,  oti  the  effect  of  such  price  ceilings 
and  taxes  on  (1)  economic  conditions,  (2) 
production  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  other 
energy  sources,  (3)  demand  for  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  and  other  energy 
sources,  (4)  imports  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  and 
other  energy  sources  (Including  the  effect  ou 
balance  of  payments  of  such  imports) ,  and 
(5)  economic  efficiency.  The  President  shall 
include  in  any  such  report  his  views  and  rec- 
ommendations respecting  the  continuation, 
with  or  without  modification,  of  the  pi-ovi- 
sions  of  any  such  price  celling  or  tax. 
first  day  of   the  first  month  following  the 

"(gi  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section." 

Mr.  KRUEGER  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  KRUEGER  asked  and  was  given 
pei'mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.^ 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have, 
over  the  past  several  weeks,  circulated  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  this 
amendment;  but  I  sliould  like  briefly  to 
describe  it  here  and  then  respond  to  ques- 
tions that  might  arise  about  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  the  amendment  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Enei-gj' 
and  Power.  It  is  the  identical  amend- 
ment that  was  defeated  by  one  vote  in 
the  full  committee.  22  to  21.  It  is  the 
onlj-  amendment  which  would  allow  en- 
ergy increase  in  production  in  this  coun- 
try. 

This  oil  price  amendment  has  three 
sections  to  it,  and  I  should  like  to  describe 
them  now. 

The  first  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
oil  Is  a  declining  resource.  It  is  like  a 
balloon  that  lets  air  out  initially.  The 
balloon  lets  out  most  air  at  first,  least 
at  last.  When  one  discovers  oil,  the  max- 
imum amount  of  oil  comes  out  first,  but 
gradually,  over  time,  production  from  (Ml 
wells  declines. 
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The  same  point  is  recognized  by  the 
full  committee  amendment.  On  average, 
production  from  wells  decUnes  at  about 
the  rate  of  1  percent  a  month.  Therefore, 
both  the  committee  amendment  and  my 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
subcommittee,  recognize  this  natui-al  de- 
cline and  recognize  that  if  we  define  old 
oil  as  it  is  currently  defined,  as  that  oil 
in  production  in  1972,  then  there  is  a  1 
percent  a  month  decline  proceeding  from 
that  point. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can 
approach  the  simultaneous  problems  that 
we  have  of,  on  the  one  hand,  increasing 
productivity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
tecting the  consumer. 

One  means  of  doing  that  is  for  this 
body  to  set  a  price.  If  this  body  sets  a 
price,  it  will,  of  course,  at  some  later  point 
come  back  and  set  a  different  price. 

The  alternative  is  to  say,  under  certain 
conditions,  that  we  should  gradually  de- 
regulate the  price,  let  the  market  set  the 
price,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, impose  certain  stipulations  about 
taxes  so  that  if  there  is  to  be  deregula- 
tion, then  we  must  also  recognize  that 
we  need  to  have  certain  kinds  of  taxes 
in  order  to  protect  the  consumer  and  to 
be  sure  of  future  development  of  energy 
resources. 

If  we  did  not  in  this  body  have  the 
kind  of  committee  jurisdiction  that  we 
do,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  specified 
the  full  range  of  taxes  in  place  at  this 
time.  That  is  not  possible,  however.  The 
only  way,  other  than  by  creating  a  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Energy,  which  we  have 
not,  is  to  allow  the  price  of  oil  to  get  back 
to  a  market  price,  but  also  to  protect  the 
consumer;  to  specify,  in  broad  guidelines, 
that  there  should  be  certain  taxes  in 
place. 

Therefore,  I  asked  to  receive  a  special 
rule  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Old  oil,  which  is  oil  in  production  in 
1972,  is  gi-adually  phasing  out.  My  pric- 
ing provision  recognizes  that  by  1980,  we 
would  fuUy  have  phased  out  the  amount 
of  what  would  be  called  old  oil,  under 
normal  circumstances.  In  fact,  there  will 
sUU  be  some  old  oil  left,  but  for  any  oil 
produced  beyond  the  normal  decline  fac- 
tOT,  we  would  have  a  different  price. 
There  would  be  one  price  for  what  we 
have  of  decUning  old  oil,  and  that  would 
remain  as  it  is  now,  at  $5.25,  in  either 
the  committee  version  or  in  my  version. 
On  any  old  oil  produced  on  that  level 
the  additional  oU  received  from  that 
stunulus  would  sell  at  the  market  price, 
but  there  would  have  to  be  in  place  a  tax 
which   would   take   90  percent   of   the 
amount  between  $5.75  and  the  market 
price.  In  other  words,  the   additional 
stimulus  oil  would  be  sold  at  the  market 
level,  but  the  producer  would  not  receive 
anything  like  that  amount. 

Under  the  committee  version  the  pro- 
ducers, if  there  is  additional  stimulus 
oil,  would  receive  $7.50.  Under  my  ver- 
sion they  would  receive  a  good  deal  less 
because  there  is  a  good  deal  more  money, 
you  see.  being  channeled  back  to  the 
consumer. 

I  have  a  chart  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  channeled  back  to  the  pro- 
ducer on  the  stimulus  oil. 
As   the  Members   can  see,   after   30 


months  it  will  get  to  $7.30,  but  in  the  first 
month  oil  producers  would  receive  only 
$6.23  in  my  version  versus  $7.50  in  the 
EcKHARDT,  committee  version.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  the  main  producers  of 
old  oil  are  largely  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, who  would  receive  less  under 
my  proposal  than  under  the  committee 
version. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  my  proposal 
there  is  a  substantially  larger  incentive 
for  people  for  new  oil.  What  we  need  to 
remember  is  that  old  oU  in  this  country 
is  80  percent  owned  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, but  new  oil  is  only  50  percent 
owned  by  majors,  and  50  percent  by  the 
smaller  independent  producers.  If  we  are 
interested  in  increasing  competition  in 
this  industry,  then  my  amendment  is 
preferable,  since  it  gives  benefit  to  the 
independents,  not  the  majors.  Second,  it 
is  appropriate  to  give  the  fullest  reward 
to  those  who  produce  new  oil,  which  has 
required  recent  larger  investment,  not  to 
those  who  produce  oil  found  long  ago 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kkuecer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  prefer  to  go  througli  my  entire 
presentation  before  yielding. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman   would  yield  to  me  for  the 


purpose  of^factual  question. 


Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  has 
said  that  under  his  provision  the  amount 
for  new  oil  is  greater  than  under  the 
committee  bill— or  is  less  than  under 
the  committee  bill,  I  believe  he  said 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  No.  I  do  not  believe  I 
said  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  the  gentleman  said. 
Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  wil  go  back  over  it 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  did  I  understanci 
that  under  the  gentleman's  provision  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  for  new  oil  may  rise 
to  the  world  price,  whereas  under  the 
committee  bill  it  may  not  rise  to  higher 

than  the  highest  point 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
gentleman,  let  me  say  that  that  is  cor- 
rect; that  mider  my  proposal  the  price  of 
new  oil  goes  toward  the  world  market 
price  level,  whatever  that  price  happens 
to  be,  but  there  will  be  in  place  a  tax 
which  would  state  that  the  producer 
might  receive  only  $7.50  plus  10  percent 
of  the  difference  between  $7.50  and  the 
market  price. 

The  remainder  of  that  amount  would 
be  fully  taxed  by  the  Government,  unless 
on  new  oil  the  producer  was  to  rein- 
vest in  domestic  exploration  and  drill- 
ing in  this  country. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would,  because 
the  sooner  we  get  production  back  to  an 
adequate  level  in  this  country  the  better, 
and  this  would  be  accomplished  by  a  lot 
stronger  incentive  to  reinvest  in  explora- 
tion and  drilling.  I  might  add  that  this 
would  be  the  kind  of  Investment  that 
would  be  particularly  attractive  to  inde- 
pendent producers. 


As  I  said,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  four-fifths 
of  all  old  oil  is  held  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, but  only  one -half  of  the  new  oil 
is  held  by  the  majors,  the  other  half  ol 
the  new  oil  is  held  by  the  independent 
producers. 

The  large  investment  that  1  as  to  be 
made  for  domestic  exploration  and  diall- 
ing is  made  by  and  large  by  the  inde- 
pendents who  go  out  and  find  wme  80 
percent  of  the  new  oil  in  this  country. 
Further,  the  new  oil  now  found  is  found 
under  much  more  expensive  conditions, 
and  therefore  it  is  appropriate  that  peo- 
ple receive  more  for  new  oil  than  for  old 
oil. 

There  are,  then,  two  provisions  v.hicli 
I  liave  described.  I  will  get  to  the  third, 
und  then  I  will  be  happy  to  rcopcnd  to 
questions. 

The  first  provision  is  that  producers 
of  old  receive  $5.75  plus  10  percent 
for  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
market  price,  plus  anything  above  the  10 
The  remainder  of  the  difference  is  re- 
turned to  consumers. 

in  tlie  .second  provision  producers  re- 
ceive $7.50  plus  10  percent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  market  price 
of  new  oil.  They  also  have  a  tax  incen- 
tive to  drill  and  explore  for  oil  in  thi.s 
country. 

The  third  provision  is  for  tertiary  re- 
covery oil,  which  would  go  to  the  market 
price.  Tertiary  oil  recovery  is  about  1 
percent.  It  is  a  very  expensive  process  to 
get  the  tertiary  oil  out  of  the  ground  by 
current  processes.  This  would  be  a  stim- 
ulus again  for  domestic  exploration  and 
drilling.     . 

There  are.  I  think,  several  tilings  that 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  but  there  are  two 
fundamental  ones  which  I  will  call  to  the 
Members'  attention.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  need  to  protect  the  consumer. 
That  need  can  be  done  either  by  price 
controls,  which  will  then  need  to  be 
changed,  and  which  are  cumbersome,  or 
by  having  a  tax  in  place  to  retui'n  to  the 
consumers,  the  device  used  here.  On  the 
other  hand  there  Is  the  need  to  increase 
production  by  exploration  and  drilling 
which  we  have  here.  This  proposal  has 
such  provision. 

This  country  would  be  producing  66 
percent  of  its  own  oil,  by  1980  under  my 
plan.  Under  the  Eckhardt  verision  in  the 
committee  draft,  this  country  would  be 
producing  only  57  percent.  That  means 
that  tliere  would  be  a  difference  of  9 
percent  in  imports,  and  of  $22'i  mil- 
lion of  capital  flowing  out  of  this  coun- 
try every  day.  Every  day  by  1980  $22 '2 
million  more  would  be  flowing  out  of  the 
country  under  the  Eckhardt  proposal 
than  would  be  flowing  out  under  this  one. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Where  do  those  figures  come  from? 
Will  the  gentleman  explain  how  he 
knows  that  a  certain  quantity  will  be 
produced  under  the  Eckhardt  proposal, 
or  the  proposal  of  the  bill,  and  his  pro- 
posal? From  whence  does  this  infor- 
mation flow  that  so  positively  indicates 
such  a  difference? 
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Mr.  KRUEOER.  The  information 
flows  from  the  Federal  E^nergy  Adminis- 
tration which  this  House  established.  It 
is.  of  course,  a  computer  estimate.  It  is 
their  best  judgment  that  the  additional 
stimulxis  to  domestic  exploration  and 
drilling  would  bring  about  that  result. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottincer.  and 
by  unanimoiis  consent.  Mr.  Krueger  was 
allo*-ed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.> 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  only  thing  which  pro- 
tects the  consumer — and  this  is  what  he 
was  just  addressing  himself  to — is  the 
imposition  of  a  windfall  profits  tax.  and 
return  of  the  moneys  gained  by  that 
tax  to  the  consimier,  save  that  tlie  price 
of  the  presently  controlled  oil  would  be 
allowed  to  go  up  to  the  world  market 
price;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  That  is  partially  cor- 
rect. Under  my  proposal  there  is  protec- 
tion for  the  consiuner.  because  this  de- 
regulation proposal  cannot  take  place 
as  the  amendment  language  is  written 
tmless  there  is  In  place  a  set  of  taxes 
that  contain  certain  provisions.  There 
are  other  things  that  I  might  add  on 
that  particular  point.  The  FEA  esti- 
mate is  that  imder  this  proposal  by  1980 
the  price  of  gsisoline  would  rise  by  7 
cents  a  gallon,  but  4  cents  a  gallon  of 
that  would  be  rebated  to  the  constmiers. 
There  would  be  by  their  estimates  an 
additional  3.4  cents  a  gallon  that  would 
effect  the  saving  by  additional  stimulus 
to  the  economy  as  a  result  of  the  capital 
and  jobs  stimulated  in  this  cotmti-y 
rather  than  going  overseas. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  understand  imder  the 
windfall  profits  tax  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses— and  I  know  he  makes  his  proposal 
In  very  good  faith,  and  I  have  ssmapathy 
In  what  he  is  trying  to  do — there  is  in 
that  windfall  profits  tax  a  100-percent 
plowback. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Only  on  that  part  of 
It  which  applies  to  new  oil,  and  there  is 
no  plowback  whatever  on  that  part 
which  applies  to  old  oil. 

Itc.  OTTINGER.  If  the  genUeman  wia 
yield  further,  that  is  correct  so  In  a 
situation  where  I  am  very  concerned, 
there  is  going  to  be  no  effected  windTall 
profits  tax  at  all,  so  the  consimier  then 
would  have  to  bear  the  full  brunt,  tak- 
ing the  two-thirds  of  the  oil  we  presently 
have  at  a  price  of  $5.25  up  to  $13.50.  That 
is  what  I  am  afraid  will  be  nilnous. 
Would  the  gentleman  comment  on  that? 
Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's question  because,  as  he  knows, 
right  now  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  oil 
which  we  have  in  this  country  is  old  oil. 
That  is  the  point.  That  would  be  taxed 
in  a  way  that  would  be  a  rebate  to  the 
consumer,  and  the  producers  would  re- 
ceive lesa  and  the  consumers  more  under 
this  version  than  it  would  under  the  com- 
mittee version.  Gradually  this  amount 


of  old  oil  is  phasing  out,  but  according 
to  FEA  estimates,  what  we  would  still 
consider  old  oil  would  amount  to  about 
3  nillion  barrels  a  day  even  after  1980 
because  of  additional  stimulus,  so  there 
would  continue  to  be  taxes  returned  to 
the  consumer  even  after  1980,  although 
by  that  time  we  would  have  the  oil  selling 
at  one  price. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  a.ssurance  will  the 
gentleman  have  that  there  would  be 
taxes  effected  again.st  the  producers  at 
all.  in  view  of  the  windfall  profits  feature, 
insofar  as  new  oil  is  concerned? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  by  the  statement  "what 
taxes  would  be  effective?"  The  proposal 
would  not  be  in  place  unless  there  is  a 
tax  in  place.  That  is  the  way  in  which  it 
is  written. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Right.  But  if  the  tax 
is  in  place,  as  the  gentleman  has  de- 
sciibed  in  his  amendment,  how  can  the 
gentleman  be  sure  there  will  be  any 
effective  tax  at  all  when  the  plowback 
feature  of  that  tax  will  be  In  effect? 
TTie  producers  may  have  to  pay  double 
taxes. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  As  I  say  the  plowback 
provision  provides  for  one  and  not  the 
other.  On  that  one  tax  it  will  be  quite 
acceptable  to  have  plowback  if  we  want 
domestic  energy  supplies  to  be  enlarged. 
If  we  want  the  development  to  go  on  in 
other  countries  then  we  do  not  want  a 
plowback  provision.  But  if  we  want  to 
explore  and  drill  in  this  country,  then 
we  need  a  plowback  provision.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  which  has 
expertise  in  writing  tax  law,  can  doubt- 
less write  an  effective  provision  that 
would  stimulate  energy  production  and 
also  defend  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msoi  from  Ohio  who  has  expertise  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  have  been  very  much 
puzzled  by  what  the  gentleman  calls  an 
inflation  minimization  tax  and  a  pro- 
duction maximization  tax  In  this  bill. 
What  will  be  raised  in  revenue  in 
taxation  through  this  device? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  According  to  the  PEA 
calculations  the  minimization  tax  would 
raise  some  $25  billion  by  1985. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  has  an 
PEA  estimate.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
the  Treasury  estimate?  It  is  the  Treas- 
ury which  has  to  deal  with  collection  of 
taxes  notwithstanding  how  tax  laws  get 
enacted. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  One  could  calculate  it 
very  readily  if  one  chose  to  calculate  the 
tax  expectation  on  this  particular  point. 
If  we  have  3  million  barrels  a  day  by  a 
production  of  old  oil  by  1980  and  1985  we 
could  show  that. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Did  the  gentleman  get  an 
estimate  from  the  Treasury  of  what  he 
expects  to  raise  in  revenues? 
i    Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  have  already  told 
Tlie  gentleman  I  got  one  from  FEA. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  it  is  the  Treasuiy 
estimate  that  I  am  asking  about. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
point  out  in  our  first  discussions  in  the 
committee  with  Treasury  and  in  turn 
with  PEA  it  was  my  imderstanding  at 
the  time  we  were  talking  about  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax,  that  at  the  time  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Khtjeceri 
and  others  had  gotten  an  estimate  and 
were  working  with  Treasury  in  getting 
thOvSe  estimates,  we  had  this  estimate 
from  the  Ti-easury,  and  one  was  how 
such  a  windfall  profits  tax  would  work. 
Tliey  told  us  it  would  not  work.  I  won- 
der if  the  infoi-mation  got  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger^  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Vandc,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Krueger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  was  in  our  consideration  of  this 
legislation  by  the  committee  on  both 
sides  an  effort  to  get  common  figures 
and  common  reaction  to  some  of  the  pro- 
posals that  were  made.  Many  of  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  considered  by  the 
committee  have  been  run  through  the 
FE.A.  computer  system  and  their  projec- 
tions and  models  were  used  in  those  con- 
siderations. They  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Treasury  E)epartment 
and  used  Treasury's  assumptions  and 
figures  with  reference  to  the  tax  Impact 
of  the  proposals  made  because  there  have 
been  various  windfall  profits  tax  and 
plowback  proposals. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my 
very  great  concerns  is  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  find  out  what  kind  of  legis- 
lative backgroimd  there  Is  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  whole  new  system  of  taxation, 
which  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  normal  tax 
writing  committee,  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  check  or  examine.  The  hearings 
are  not  available. 

In  the  Inquiries  I  have  made  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  what  the  tax 
Impact  Is.  For  example,  In  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  he  talks  about  mak- 
ing a  distribution  of  two-thirds  of  re- 
ceipts to  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers and  adult  low-income  taxpayers. 
How  much  of  a  distribution  does  the 
gentleman  plan  to  make  or  is  contem- 
plated to  be  made  In  1976  and  In  1977 
and  in  1978?  What  kind  of  projection 
does  the  gentleman  have  on  the  redistri- 
bution of  this  tax  revenue? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  with- 
out prejudice  to  my  various  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  think,  surely  recognizes  its  limi- 
tation as  a  tax-writing  committee.  In 
fact,  the  Krueger  amendment  recognizes 
that  limitation  by  merely  providing  that 
these  are  guidelines  for  a  tax  that  the 
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Presidential  finding  must  find  «tre  ade- 
quate before  he  can  Implement  the  de- 
control plan. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  being  amended  by 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means:  but  the  tragedy  in  this  piece  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  had  this  matter  under  consideration 
since  Januai-y  and  has  been  waiting  for 
us  to  propo.^e  a  decontrol  plan  before 
tliere  could  be  anything  done  in  the 
windfall   tax   and   plowback  area. 

Now.  if  we  are  to  wait  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  get  some- 
thing done  in  the  windfall  tax  and  the 
plowback  area,  then  before  we  propose 
a  decontrol  plan  w^e  will  never  get  any- 
thing done;  so  in  fact,  what  is  attempted 
here  is  to  provide  for  a  decontrol  pro- 
posal in  this  bill,  whether  we  accept  tlie 
Krueger  proposal  or  any  other.  The  hope 
.  is  on  the  part  of  the  administiation  and 
many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
many  on  that  side  of  tlie  aisle  tliat  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  get 
busy  and  do  something  with  reference  to 
a  windfall  profits  tax  and  plowback.  We 
fully  accept  the  specialized  knowledge  of 
the  gentleman  in  that  business.  This  is 
merely  a  guideline  in  this  legislation 
.  Mr.    KRUEGER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  we  wrote  the  language 
with  general  guidelines,  because  we  wish 
to  take  opportunity  to  have  the  special 
expertise  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Tliis  same  amendment  was  sought  to 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  it  thought  more  appropriate  to  come 
in  here.  Obviously,  this  is  the  kind  of 
question  which  requires  the  expertise  of 
the  two  committees.  The  way  this  lan- 
guage is  written,  it  requires  there  be  a 
tax  in  place.  Only  with  detailed  tax  pro- 
vkioiis  written  by  the  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means,  wliich  are  accepted  by 
this  body  can  a  decontrol  plan  could 
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go  into  effect.  It  could  not  go  into  effect 
until  this  time.  ^ 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chnirnian,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
Is  important  to  live  up  to  our  democratic 
procedure.  The  way  we  arrived  at  the 
notion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger)— I  am  not  speaking  as  an  ad- 
vocate, but  as  the  necessary  back- 
ground—at the  time  we  were  first  con- 
sidering the  energy  biU,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  as  the  gentleman 
irom  Ohio  will  remember,  had  in  their 
legislation  enabling  a  wlndfaU  profits  tax 
It  was  felt  better  by  tlie  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means  to  wait  until  regulaUons 
on  decontrol  were  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  then  go  back  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  language 
nr  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
lexas  and  other  amendments  borrowed 
from  the  committee  staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

•At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth  and  by 
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unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Krueger  was  al- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mi-.  Chairman,  secondly 
the  language  of  tlie  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Krueger* 
and  other  amendments  was  borrowed 
from  the  committee  staff  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  from  bills  drafted 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  last  session.  There  Ls  no  intent  and 
rever  '.vas  any  intent  of  the  Subcommit- 
ree  on  Energy  and  Power  nor  the  Coni- 
mittf-e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  detign  deregulation  strategy  or 
liow  that  applies  to  the  Committee  on 
V.  ays  and  Means. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
It  the  gentleman  wUl  yield  further  I 
would  like  to  reply  to  one  additional  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Vanik I . 

It.  occur.s  tx>  nic  it  would  be  withm  the 
prerogatives  of  Uie  President  and  the 
Congress  to  accept  a  tax  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Committee 
on  Way?  and  Means  which  might  be  at 
.>=onie  .-nodest  \ariance  from  that  gener- 
nJlv  outlined  in  this  bill. 

But.  related  to  whatever  is  done  in  this 
bill,  and  then  if  the  Congress  accepts 
that  tax  proposal  on  windfall  profits  and 
Plowbnck.  that  the  Congress  would  have 

^^H  ".u*^  ^-'^l^^  ^^  ^^  appropriate  tax 
nothwithstandlng  what  is  hi  tiUe  HI  of 
thLs  bill.  It  would  be  within  the  Presi- 
dents legitimate  decision  to  say  Uiat 
this  was  an  appropriate  tax  within  the 
dcflmtion  of  this  title,  and  at  that  point 
to  approve  the  Implementation  of  the 
decontrol  plan  called  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion. In  other  words,  I  tliink  the  way  this 
IS  drawn  leaves  both  committees,  witliin 
their  jurisdictional  provinces,  some  lati- 
tude to  operate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.,^1-  i^KJ^ER.  I  J  i^id  to  Uie  distin- 
guished chainnan. 

^Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding  to  me.  Let  me 
say  that  there  unfortunatelv  is  very  litUe 
leeway  or  very  little  latitude.  This  is  tax- 
ation, prescriptive  tax"^lon.  I  think  it  is 
a  veiy  bad  precedent,  a>ei:y  bad  poUcy. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is,  ih  effect  vot- 
ing out  a  tax  bill  without  havhig  hear- 
ings, without  having  the! tax  experts 
from  Uie  joint  commitee  lo(ik  at  all  of  its 
ramifications.  wiUiout  havmg  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  look  at  the  whole 
gamut  of  options  that  we  have  available 
They  are  simply  not  available. 

If  we  pass  this  legislaUon  with  its 
prescriptive  tax  formula,  there  Is  virtu- 
ally muncerating  room  left.  It  seems  to 
me  Uiat  if^Uils  is  the  road  that  we  are 
gojng  to  take  in  this  Congress,  eveiy 
committee  can  come  along  with  pre- 
scriptive tax  legislaUon  of  this  kind,  bind 
the  committee,  bind  Uie  Congress,  be- 
lore  we  have  taken  the  responsible  pro- 
cedures of  beginning  from  the  bottom 
with  hearings,  wiUi  appropriate  con- 
sideraUon  by  the  committee  and  by  the 
tax  experts  on  the  committee  and  con- 
sultation wlUi  all  of  Uie  outside  experts 
that  we  need  to  put  togeUier  a  sound 
package. 
Mr.    KRUEGER.    Mr.    Chainnan,    I 
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would  take  a  moment  to  respond  on  my 
own  time,  to  simply  point  out  that  what 
concerns  the  American  people  Is  not  ju- 
risdictional disputes  between  various 
committees;  but  what  concerns  the 
American  people  is  to  get  an  energy  pro- 
gram underway.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  very  well  aware  that  these 
proposals  were  imderway.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  bind  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  except  in  certain  broad,  gen- 
eral categories. 

There  still  remains  a  great  deal  that 
Uie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  do 
and  Ls  expected  to  do,  but  I  would  simply 
ohserve  that  the  only  way  in  which  we 
will  have  any  sort  of  phased  deregulation 
passed  by  this  House,  allowing  us  to  get 
back  to  a  market  price,  is  if  we  also  have 
a  tax.  The  only  way  we  will  have  the 
asi,urance  that  there  will  be  a  tax,  is  bv 
requiring  legislation  such  as  this  The 
details  can  be  left  to  the  experts 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  very  much  with  the  genUeman.  and 
say  tliat  if  the  gentleman  had  offered  his 
amendment  wiUiout  this  provision,  prob- 
ably some  Members  would  be  getting  up 
and  criticizing  Win  because  he  did  not 
ha\e  it  in  this  section.  I  think  this  Is  a 
very  broad  section.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
leeway  to  write  a  windfall  profits  tax  sec- 
tion at  the  appropriate  tirne. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  The^e  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has-igain  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and 
by  mianimous  consent  Mr.  Krueger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
« Mr.  ULLMAN ' ,  if  I  may  have  his  atten- 
tion, that  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  I 
woiUd  have  been  pleased  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  or  to  vote  for  decontrol  In 
the  legislaUon  which  we  submit  to  the 
fioor  without  any  tax  In  it,  and  aly  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tJvrite 
that  tax. 

Is  that  what  Uie  genUeman  is  propos- 
hig?  Would  Uie  genUeman  support  a  de- 
control plan  without.  In  other  words,  the 
Ki-ueger  plan,  or  some  other,  without 
any  windfall  profits  tax  and  plowback? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman 'yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  are  attempting  to 
put  together  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
we  could  accept  that  would  put  this  into 
effect  subject  to  a  whidfall  profits  tax 
originating  in  the  responsible  channels 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House. 

That  would  meet  with  my  approval, 
and  I  think,  generally,  I  have  told  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  am  sup- 
portive of  his  concept  If  we  can  get 
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around  this  bottleneck.  I  simply,  in  no 
way,  can  accept  a  prescriptive  tax  for- 
mula of  this  kind.  It  is  wrong  policy.  It 
is  wrong  precedent.  But  if  we  can  lay 
out  a  mandate  for  an  appropriate  wlnd- 
.  fall  profits  tax  to  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  condition  precedent  to  putting 
this  into  effect,  then  that  would  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  mention  to  the  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  I  have  heard  him  say  often 
that  he  favors  a  decontrol  plan  and  wind- 
fall profits  tax  and  plowback.  It  is  my 
understanding  that,  in  the  legislation 
considered  in  this  body,  at  one  stage  of 
^e  game  he  had  planned  to  put  in  a 
windfall  profits  tax  and  a  plowback. 

Is  the  gentleman's  recommendation 
then  that  the  decontrol  pattern  or 
mechanism  be  passed  in  this  legislation, 
the  Krueger  plan,  for  example,  without  a 
windfall  profits  tax  and  plowback? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  restate  what  I  just 
finished  saying. 

If  we  can  get  an  amendment  that 
would  make  this  conditioned  upon  the 
passage  of  a  windfall  profits  tax  by  the 
Congress,  leaving  the  kind  of  tax,  as  it 
should  be,  to  the  committee,  then  I  would 
have  no  objection.  As  I  told  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  I  generally  agree  with 
what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  further,  then,  if  the  gentle- 
man is  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  change  the  language?  I  understand 
the  Krueger  amendment  is  conditioned 
upon  the  passage  of  a  windfall  profits 
tax  and  plowback;  that  is,  the  decontrol 
part  of  it  is  conditioned  on  the  passage 
of  a  windfall  profits  tax  and  plowback. 

I  gather  that  the  objection  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  that  the  language  describing  an 
appropriate  windfall  profits  tax  and 
plowback  is  a  little  too  specific,  so  the 
gentleman  would  rather  have  the  Krue- 
ger amendment,  with  no  specific  lan- 
guage describing  what  an  appropriate 
windfall  profits  tax  and  plowback  is.  but 
just  that  there  should  be  one,  and  on  the 
passage  of  that  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  decontrol  would 
take  place  in  the  pattern  described  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Essentially,  yes.  If  we 
can  follow  the  orderly  procedures  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  does  not 
violate  the  basic  juiisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  we  could  do 
it  by  making  this  provision  conditioned 
upon  the  passage  of  an  appropriate  wind- 
fall profits  tax,  then  I  would  certainly 
not  have  any  objection. 

My  staff  experts  are  in  the  process  of 
putting  together  an  amendment  that 
would  eliminate  that  portion  of  prescrip- 
tive taxation  tiiat  is  in  this  bill,  and  just 
substituting  tliat  kind  of  a  simple  con- 
dition, then  the  measure  would  be 
accepted. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 


will  jield  further,  and,  hopefully,  finally, 
then  I  would  encourage  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
submit  such  an  amendment  to  the  Krue- 
ger plan  that  would  be  acceptable  by  him 
and  leave  the  members  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  to  support  the  Ki-ueger  proposal, 
because  we  may  be  very  close  on  that 
basis  to  something  in  this  legislation  on 
which  we  could  get  agreement  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and.  hopefully,  down  the 
street  a  piece. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  it  has  never  been  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  to  offer  any 
kind  of  an  amendment  that  would  in- 
vade the  jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  and  members  of 
his  subcommittee  and  committee  have 
talked  to  our  committee.  There  have 
been  constant  discussions  about  the  pos- 
sible approach. 

When  the  appearance  was  made  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  it  was 
made  conditioned  upon  the  fact  that 
there  was  this  understanding.  I  do  not 
think  either  that  any  member  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  wants 
to  come  in  and  try  to  throw  a  roadblock 
on  this  bill  at  this  hour  ju.st  because  a 
rule  was  granted  waiving  points  of  order. 

We  thought  there  was  a  good  under- 
standing. I  think  there  is  an  under- 
standing. I  am  glad  this  dialog  has  taken 
place,  because  If  Or;  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  can  ac- 
cept some  kind  of  an  amendment  on 
this  bill,  it  would  show  that  we  have  not 
tried  to  invade  the  jurisdictjonof  the 
chairman  of  the  committee''€r^  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committ|)^n  Ways  and 
Means.  We  are  not  trying  to  delineate 
this  exactly:  we  are  simply  trying  to  set 
the  guidelines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Krueger^ 
has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Ketchum  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Krueger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  participate  hi  this 
debate,  but  I  do  wish  to  point  this  out: 
When  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  in  its  deliberations  over  the 
so-called  energy  bill  that  was  passed  here 
recently,  we  spent  some  time  in  discuss- 
ing this  very  subject. 

The  fact  is  that  we  knew  that  some- 
thing like  this  was  coming  in  the  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  we  felt  that  we 
should  at  that  time  be  prepared  with 
some  broad  general  outline  of  a  windfall 
profits  tax.  That  advice  went  unheeded, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  without  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  certainly  con- 
cur with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Krueger).  that  certainly  an 


amendment  could  be  offered  at  this  time 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  to  re- 
solve that  question  on  the  floor  once  and 
for  all. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
would  like  to  observe  that  if  the  House 
disapproves  of  this  amendment,  we  still 
have  the  question  before  us  of  whether 
or  not  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  consider  some  sort  of  tax.  It 
may  be  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  can  cortit  up  at  this  time  with  a 
particular  tax.  - 

Considering  all  the  time  and  effort  that 
has  already  been  spent  on  this  particular 
bill,  I  am  surprised  at  this  11th  hour  and 
59  minutes  attack  on  my  proposal. 

Our  problem  Is  this:  that  this  amend- 
ment .^s  it  now  stands  offers  broad  guide- 
lines. The  House  knows  that  a  tax  of 
these  dimensions  would  have  to  be  in 
plane  before  the  whole  matter  can  be- 
come law.  and  if  the  provisions  as  drawn 
here  do  not  satisfy  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  then,  of  course,  this 
bill  it<;e]f  could  be  altered  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  comes  back 
with  its  tax. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  better  off 
by  going  with  something  like  this,  be- 
cause we  know  what  we  have  and  we 
know  what  the  general  provisions  would 
be.  We  are  better  off  than  we  would  be 
by  saying,  "Well,  let  us  have  some  kind 
of  decontrol  and  a  suitable  windfall 
profits  tax,"  when  we  do  not  know  what 
that  windfall  profits  tax  will  be. 

The  virtue  of  this  amendment  is  that 
we  do  know  what  the  guidelines  are; 
we  know  what  is  to  be  stricken. 

Jt  may  be  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  seek 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  with 
particular  tax  provisions,  and  if  that  be 
true,  of  course,  the  House  may  wish  to 
work  its  will  on  that  particular  amend- 
ment. But  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  sup- 
pose that  this  amendment  as  it  is  drawTi 
does  not  give  us  adequate  Information. 
In  fact,  the  amendment  as  it  Is  drawn 
gives  us  security  in  knowing  what  we 
are  voting  on  instead  of  accepting  some- 
thing that  will  be  coming  along  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just 
say  for  the  Members  who  supported 
the  committee  bill  that  they  did  so 
in  very  large  part  because  they  had 
no  faith  in  a  windfall  profits  tax. 
First,  they  had  no  concept  of  how 
to  de.sign  a  tax  that  would  really  be  effec- 
tive: second,  we  were  very  doubtful 
that  the  House  would  accept  an  adequate 
tax  or  indeed  that  a  tax  could  be  devised 
that  would  adequately  protect  the  Amer- 
ican public— that  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  present  controlled  $5.25 
oil  and  the  OPEC  price  of  $13.50  oil,  and 
get  that  back  under  some  kind  of  a  re- 
distribution to  the  American  people  in 
some  fair  way. 

I  think  it  is  much  better  to  adopt  the 
provisions  that  are  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes,  I  yldd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oblo. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment 
whether  or  not.  if  his  proposal  Is  adc^ted. 
a  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  wlnd- 
iall  profits  tax  could  be  developed  which 

would  not  include  a  plowback. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  according  to  the  way  in  which  my 
amendment  is  drafted,  there  must  be  hi- 
cluded  a  plowback  provision  for  new  oil. 
Mr.  VANIK.  So  that  the  Krueger  pro- 
vision mandates  a  plowback  and  takes 
away  from  tlie  tax-writing  committee 
and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives tlie  issue  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  it  indeed  wants  to  sup- 
port a  plowback  before  it  mandates  a 
plowback? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  it  does  not  take  the  decision  away 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  this  ques- 
tion before  it  right  now. 

Mr.  VANIK.  This  is  the  language  by 
which  the  gentleman  would  have  the 
House  consider  a  tax  on  which  it  has  no 
information,  no  printed  report,  no  hear- 
ings, no  idea  of  what  the  revenue  yield 
or  revenue  impact  is  gohig  to  be,  no  idea 
of  what  the  plowback  is  going  to  be  or 
what  there  will  be  left  for  distribution  to 
the  inflation-sufferhig  consiuner,  as  to 
what  there  will  be  left  for  distribution 
to  him  after  a  plowback  which  is  de- 
signed by  the  author  and  the  supporters 
of  tlie  amendment? 

Let  me  ask  this:  How  mucli  will  be 
left  available  after  plowback  for  distri- 
bution to  those  in  the  countiy  who  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  more  for  all  of  the 
petroleum  products  that  they  use?  How 
much  will  come  back  to  them  I  will  ask 
the  author? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, that  is  precisely  the  concern  of  the 
people  on  the  committee  who  support 
the  committee  version.  We  thhik  we  have 
the  obligation  of  protectUig  the  Ameri- 
can public  from  unconscionable  price  in- 
creases that  would  be  certain  If  the  price 
of  oil  were  allowed  to  rise,  to  the  price 
set  by  the  OPEC  countries. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  OTTINOER.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  The  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  asked  how  much  the 
Treasury  would  receive  in  revenues. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment the  FEA  estimated,  in  a  re- 
port of  June  14  that  under  this  bill  there 
would  be  $24.1  billion  In  tax  revenues  by 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  did  he  say  $24.1  billion? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  VANIK.  As  a  result  of  tlie  tex  pro- 
posal in  Uils  biU? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  That  Is  correct  If  I 
may  continue,  if  the  market  price  were 
$13.50 . 

Ml-.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  OmHCM^  declines  to 
yield  further. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
think  that  the  FEA  figures  are  not  right. 
I  have  seen  them.  We  have  just  received 
a  communication  from  the  PEA  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill — a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
July  17,  1875,  from  Mr.  Frank  Zarb,  FEA 
Administrator,  to  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  FEA  figures 
are  dream-world  figures.  The  costs  to  the 
public  sure  so  badly  understated  and  the 
estimates  as  to  tax  revenues  are  just  so 
far  beyond  tho.se  which  any  sensible  per- 
son could  believe  that  I  find  it  very  hard 
to  give  crpdence  to  their  position.  Indeed, 
many  of  their  comi>arisons  are  outright 
misleading,  because  they  compare  ad- 
ministrative proposal  consequences  with 
the  consequences  of  no  action  instead  of 
with  this  bill. 

When  we  consider  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  willing  to  support  the 
oil  companies'  positions  without  quali- 
fication, and  when  we  consider  the  Ad- 
ministration position  in  this,  and  the 
fact  tliat  the  FEA  is  permeated  with 
those  oil  people.  I  just  do  not  think  anj' 
credence  should  be  given  to  FEA  figures 
at  all. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  furtlier,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  tlie  author  of  the  amendment 
whether  or  not  under  the  provisions  of 
his  amendment  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  or  any  tax-writing  committee 
which  might  be  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  write  legislation,  witli 
respect  to  the  increment  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, whether  the  tax  would  be  at  91  per- 
cent instead  of  90  percent  or  perhaps  89 
percent?  Could  the  committee  go  either 
way  in  determining  the  extent  of  these 
so-called  windfall  profits? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield— the  gentleman,  I  believe,  has  the 
bill  before  him. 

Mr.  VANIK.  No.  Under  the  Krueger  bUl 
will  the  Committee  on  Waj-s  and  Means 
have  the  right  to  put  the  figmt  at  90 
percent.  95  percent,  or  85  percent' 

Mr.  KRUIteER.  Of  course.  U  m^- 
amendment  were  passed,  the  law  could 
be  modified  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  auttior  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krui:ger>  .  and  the  attention  of  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
TmGER> ,  because  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
something  that  the  genUeman  from  New 
Yorit  said  a  moment  ago. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
does  not  want  to  leave  the  Impression 
from  the  remarks  the  genUeman  made, 
that  the  section  In  the  bill  concerning 
the  pricing  policies  on  petroleiun  prod- 
ucts, received  an  overwhelming  majority 
In  Uie  committee,  because  that  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

There  was  a  tie  vote  In  the  committee 
which  was  broken  by  one  vote  at  Uie  last 
minute.  As  I  recall,  the  vote  was  22  to  21. 
So  my  point  Is.  that  the  provisions 
which  are  in  the  bill  at  the  present  Ume 
were  not  received  enthuslasUcally  bv 
many  Members— in  fact.  I  think  that  a 
majority  of  the  Hou.se  will  appro^-e  the 
Krueijer  amendment. 


I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  OrtiKcn)  If  I  have  mis- 
stated in  any  way  tw  misunderstood  what 
the  genUeman  said  a  few  moments  ago. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  No,  the  gentleman 
has  presented  the  committee  vote  ac- 
curately. It  was  adopted  by  a  mere  one 
vote.  I  think  that  was  a  sound  posiUon 
and  the  closeness  of  the  vote  was  due  to 
a  solid  phalanx  of  Republican  votes  with 
one  excepUon.  plus  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Krukcer)  and  one  or  two 
others  on  our  side  who  voted  for  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

But  I  do  believe,  and  the  one  pwint  that 
most  lx)thers  me.  is  that  the  Krueger 
amendment  provides  for  legislating  tax 
pc^cies,  and  the  taxes  are  very  likelj- 
both  to  be  ineffective  and  never  to  go 
into  effect. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  My  pohit  is  that,  of 
com-se.  the  Republicans  do  not  have  that 
many  Republicans  on  the  committee  to 
have  the  impact  they  would  like  to  have, 
since  we  are  outnumbered  two  to  one 
plus  one.  I  would  be  delighted  if  we  were 
able  to  get  a  large  number  of  our  Repub- 
licans who  object  to  what  is  in  the  bill, 
to  favor  the  amendment  proposed  by  Uie 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kidegei)  . 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  Uiat 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  are  not  looked 
on  with  favor  by  large  numbers  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  as  well  as  Uie 
committee. 

I  think  every  Member  knows  that  wiUi 
tliis  section  in  the  bill  plus  some  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  other  secUons  of  the 
bill  that  this  legislaUon  is  not  going  any- 
where. We  are  here  spending  several  days 
on  HJl.  7014.  and  yet  it  is  for  naught. 
We  are  not  going  to  come  up  with  an 
energy  program  because  I  am  convhiced 
that  there  will  be  a  veto.  partJcularlj- 
after  ^e  vote  cm  HJl.  4035  of  yesterdav. 
and  that  there  are  way  and  beyond  the 
numbers  that  would  be  nece&sary  to  su.*!- 
tain  a  veto. 

So  my  further  point  Is  that  Uie  onlj- 
hope  we  ha^-e  of  writing  an  energy  bill 
that  is  meaningful  and  that  will  accom- 
plish something.  Is  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger >,  whk:h  I  think  Is 
a  moderate  amendment  It  is  In  the  right 
direction.  It  provides  for  gradual  de- 
control, and  Is  the  only  solution  I  see  to 
Increasing  the  supplj-  of  domestic  petro- 
leum. Othei-wlse  we  will  continue  to  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  oil  or  end  up 
with  shortages  which  can  only  cauce  con- 
sumer inconvenience  and  could  also  re- 
sult In  Increased  prices. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  w'n 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  genUeman  think  it  is  our  duty  in 
this  body  to  use  our  own  independent 
judgment  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  coun- 
try, or  to  do  Uiat  whkh  is  acceptable 
to  another  Independent  branch  of  the 
Oo\-ej:iunent,  the  White  House? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  It  ao  happens  in  this 
case  I  think  the  President  is  rl^t,  and 
I  will  support  him.  If  he  Is  wrong  I  will 
not  support  hlni.  but  In  this  case  I  thhik 
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he  Is  right,  and  that  it  is  good  for  the 
consumer  and  good  for  the  country. 

Mr.  KRUEOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
one  point  should  be  made  about  the  so- 
called  copout  provision,  and  that  is  that 
the  copout  provision  is  money  that  must 
in  fact  be  invested  in  domestic  explora- 
tion and  drilling  that  we  are  talking 
about,  that  falls  between  $7.50  plus  10 
percent  of  the  mai-ket  price. 

In  general  right  now  that  would  prob- 
ably be  about  $4  or  $4.50.  What  that 
means  is  that  unless  people  suppose  that 
we  can  get  oil  out  of  the  ground  today 
at  less  than  $4,  we  have  the  assurance 
that  that  money  would  have  to  be  put 
back  into  domestic  exploration  and  drill- 
ing, and  the  other  $7.50  would,  of  course, 
like  any  other  profits  genuinely— if  they 
were  $7.50  profits — be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
mythmaking  about  the  supposition  that 
a  plowback  would  allow  escape  from 
taxation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
xmaxiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  granted  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  8EIBERLING.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  used  the  threat 
that  we  have  heard  all  too  often  in  this 
House  that  if  we  do  not  do  what  some- 
body offers  in  an  amendment  there  will 
be  a  veto.  If  I  had  any  doubt  about  the 
Krueger  amendment,  it  has  been  re- 
solved. I  am  not  going  to  be  threatened 
by  a  man  who  has  been  put  into  office 
by  Congress  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  object. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  courtesy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

&Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
slrlke  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  opposition  to  this 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Issue  of  jurisdiction.  What  concerns 
me  is  the  manner  in  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  now  attempting 
to  considergn  amendment  that  puts 
into  placejCtakprogram  which  is  going 
to  raise  $24  "i  billion  by  1980.  This  Is  a 
tax  of  a  tremendous  dimension.  Tieasury 
officials  have  offered  no  testimony  or  ex- 
pertise as  to  what  will  be  collected,  what 
the  plowback  will  be.  and  what  the  dis- 
tribution of  revenues  will  be. 

I  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
what  will  be  the  amount  of  the  dollar 
plowback  in  1980?  If  hla  proposal,  if  the 
tax  aspect  of  his  proposal  is  adopted, 
what  will  be  the  plowback  to  the  oil  In- 
dustry of  that  $24.1  billion? 

Mr.  KRUEOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.^^NIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  T«as. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  $24.1  billion  was  to  be  returned 
to  the  consumer.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man did  not  understand  that  point. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  wiU  be  the  plow- 
back  in  dollars? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  plowback  will  be  the 
difference  between  $7.50  plus 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Tell  me  In  dollars.  I  want 
an  estimate.  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  the  gentleman  can  tell 
me  how  many  barrels  of  oil  tliey  get  out 
of  the  ground,  I  will  tell  him  exactly  how 
much. 

Mr.  VANIK.  When  we  deal  with  tax 
matters  in  our  committee,  we  get  a 
Treasm-y  impact  of  everything  we  do.  We 
have  a  Ti-easury  estimate  on  which  peo- 
ple in  Treasury  stake  their  reputations 
in  telling  us  what  the  anticipated  revenue 
effect  is.  Now  the  gentleman  asks  me  to 
calculate  something  on  which  he  ap- 
parently cannot  give  me  an  answer. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  I  can  answer  the  question.  The 
way  the  Krueger  amendment  works,  it 
permits  no  plowback  on  the  windfall 
profits  tax  on  old  oil,  but  it  provides  a 
100  percent  plowback  on  new  oil.  By 
1980.  if  the  oil  companies  have  a  lick 
of  sense— and  I  think  they  are  pretty 
smart— there  will  be  nothing  but  the 
new  oil  categories,  as  Mr.  Krueger 
pointed  out  a  minute  ago.  So  100  per- 
cent plowback  will  be  used  by  the  oil 
companies  to  improve  or  enlarge  theh- 
capital  investment,  and  there  will  not 
be  a  nickel  that  comes  back  at  that  time. 
Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Another  very  Important  aspect  of  the 
Krueger  amendment  which  relates  to 
the  matter  that  is  bieng  discussed  at  the 
moment  is  the  fact  that  it  has  no  cell- 
ing whatsoever  on  the  prices  to  which 
new  oil  could  go.  If  OPEC  raises  prices 
another  $5  or  $10.  or  what-have-you.  it 
continues  to  go  right  on  up  with  the 
plowbacks  going  right  on  up. 
So  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  % 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
but  I  am  going  to  ask  for  more  time  and 
I  hope  the  Members  will  be  willing  for  me 
to  have  additional  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  well  aware,  I  am  sure,  little  at- 
tempt has  been  made  here  to  preempt 
the  right  of  the  Ways  and  Moans  Com- 
mittee to  write  the  bill.  I  think  most  of 
us  want  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  look  at  this. 

As  far  as  the  plowback,  none  of  us 
knows  how  much  is  going  to  be  plowed 


back.  All  we  know  is  we  want  It  to  be 
plowed  back  into  the  United  States  to 
find  more  oil  in  the  ground  here.  That  is 
the  purpose.  The  more  that  is  plowed 
back  in  finding  more  oil  in  this  country, 
the  better  off  the  country  would  be  in 
terms  of  not  being  dependent  on  foreign 
oil. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  point  out  what 
is  plowed  back  comes  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  this  is  a  horrendous 
sum. 

Mr.  "WTRIGHT.  But  the  gentleman  is 
well  aware  it  is  coming  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  now  and  there  is  no  plow- 
back.  Under  plowback  they  could  not 
buy  Montgomery  Ward  with  that  money 
but  it  would  have  to  go  into  the  oil  into 
finding  oil  in  the  United  States  in  the 
ground  here,  to  reduce  our  oil  dependence 
on  oil  subject  to  foreign  whims. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  I  might  say  this.  We 
have  different  ideas  about  taxes.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment 
a  question.  The  gentleman  talks  about 
this  business  of  two-third  of  such  receipts 
to  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers 
and  ooe-half  of  the  remaining  one-third 
of,  the  tax  receipts  to  States  and  local 
governments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Vanik 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  the  remainder  goes 
to  the  corporate  taxpayers  other  than 
corporate  taxpayers  required  to  pay  in- 
flation minimization  taxes.  Can  the 
gentleman  give  the  committee  an  esti- 
mate of  what  there  will  be  available  for 
distribution  under  these  formulas  in 
1976,  in  1977,  in  1978,  in  1979,  and  in 
1980?  Do  we  have  any  idea  as  to  what 
that  amount  would  be? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Yes.  I  do.  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  those  figures.  The  esti- 
mate is  $24.1  billion  by  1980,  and  we  can 
estimate  that  one-sixth  of  that  would  go 
back,  according  to  the  way  it  is  written, 
so  it  is  one-sixth  of  $24  billion. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Does  that  take  into  con- 
sideration possible  Increases  In  State 
severances  taxes  and  others? 
Mr.  KRUEGER.  Yes,  It  does. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Does  the  gentleman  rep- 
resent that  he  knows  what  the  Increases 
in  State  severances  taxes  might  be?  Will 
he  be  able  to  tell  the  House  they  will  not 
be  changed  between  now  and  1980? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  The  gentleman  asked 
for  an  estimate.  I  have  offered  him  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  that  is  tlie  FEA 
estimate? 
Mr.  KRUEGER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Nowhere  In  these  pre- 
sentations the  gentleman  has  offered  be- 
fore this  committee  has  he  offered 
Treasm-y  estimates. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  These  were  provided 
joinUy  by  FEA  and  Treasury.  But  I  have 
one  question.  Why  is  this  issue  raised 
now  when  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
cell)  long  ago  suggested  working  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
of  course  we  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  this  matter  was  coming  before  the 
House?  There  was  a  rule  for  this.  Why 
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did  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  not 
appeal  before  the  Rules  Committee  to 
z^gb^ct?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
raail»«^uestlon  about  the  whole  matter 
is  ratheistordy. 

Mr.  VANIK.  This  is  the  time  in  which 
we  are  acting  on  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. The  question  before  the  commit- 
tee today  is  whether  there  has  been  the 
thorough  analj'sis  of  the  tax  aspects  of 
this  amendment  which  would  be  required 
by  a  prudent  body  in  legislating  a  tax 
program  with  a  dimension  which  will 
reach  $24  billion  by  1980.  That  is  the 
question.  And  that  is  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  at  tills  time. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  v.c  do  not  have 
really  adequate  information.  My  argu- 
ment against  this  entire  amendment  is 
tliat  with  respect  to  the  tax  aspects  there 
were  no  hearings  that  we  can  read  today 
to  see  what  the  various  officials  of  the 
Tieasui-y  and  what  the  various  officials 
of  the  PEA  have  testified  to.  We  have  to 
take  guesses  and  to  ti-y  to  take  approxi- 
mations as  to  the  consequences  of  per- 
haps the  largest  tax  bill  to  be  considered 
by  tlie  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
course  of  this  year. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield  ( 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  support  what  tlie  gentle- 
man .says  in  the  consumer  aspect.  By 
having  the  tax  taken  off  oil  altogetlier 
and  going  to  OPEC  prices,  with  just  the 
general  provision  saying  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax  before  the  committee  decides  In 
its  wisdom  to  come  up  with  in  the  future 
would  be  equally  difficult  to  accept,  be- 
cause without  assurance  first  tliat  there 
is  a  really  meaningful  windfall  profits 
tax  in  place,  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  let  the  consumer  take  tlie  kind  of  ad- 
vice that  would  be  contemplated  by  the 
gentleman  by  almost  tripling  the  price 
of  oil  they  have  to  pay  throughout  the 
economy. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  geiitleman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  another  question.  My  ques- 
tion is  this.  Under  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  for  the  redistribution  of  these 
tremendous  funds  to  be  created,  the  gen- 
tleman talks  about  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
ceipts to  low-  and  middle-income  peo- 
ple. Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
how  that  payment  to  those  people  will  be 
made?  How  does  the  gentleman  plan  that 
this  distx-ibution  should  be  made  to  the 
consumer  of  the  extraordinaiT  amounts 
that  he  Is  going  to  pay  for  petroleum 
which  will  end  up  In  this  fund? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  would  suppose  we 
would  get  some  excellent  ideas  on  that 
point  from  the  gentleman  and  others. 
The  legislation  is  written  in  general 
terms  so  that  the  committee,  with  Its 
expertise,  would  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  t  may  continue,  we 
in  this  amendent  wish  to  draw  some  gen- 
eral guidelines  so  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  might  determine  in  its  v.is- 
dom  how  it  is  to  be  done.  We  are  toing 
to  get  away  from  the  chicken  and  the  egg 
problem.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  been  waiting  for  a  deregulation 
proposal;  If  the  Commerce  Committee 


then  waited  for  tax  proposals,  we  would 
never  develop  an  oil -pricing  policy.  We 
are  offering  a  chance  to  vote  for  deregu- 
lation with  the  assurance  that  a  tax  will 
be  in  place. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  teU 
me  whether  under  his  amendment  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  could 
make  this  in  tlie  form  of  a  rebate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemaij  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mi*.  Vanik 
w  PS  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
a.sk  tlie  gentleman,  is  it  possible  for  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  to  do 
tliat? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  The  answer  is  'Yes," 
of  course. 

Mr.  VANIK.  A  rebate  or  changing,  per- 
haps, the  withholding  taxes.  Is  that  al- 
lowable under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? 

Ml-.  KRUEGER.  Ab.'=olutely. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  conmiittee 
change  ilie  provisions  where  we  have  90 
percent,  can  they  change  that  to  85  or 
95  percent  if  in  our  judgment  or  the 
soiuid  judgment  of  the  House  it  becomes 
wise  to  change  that  figure? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Of  cour.se.  if  we  wish 
to  come  back  and  amend  the  law. 

Mr.  VANIK.  We  haVe  to  amend  the 
law? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Tliat  is  right.  I  tliink 
everybody  understands  that. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  IMmoIs. 

Mr.  ^MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  voted  for  20  cents  a  gallon  tax, 
which  went  down  in  flames,  and  a  3-cent 
tax  which  went  down  in  flames  just  3 
weeks  ago,  which  would  have  raised  o  lot 
•less  than  $24  billion  in  revenue,  I  do  not 
know  if  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
could  answer  my  question.  How  many 
cents  per  gallon  are  we  talking  about  in 
this  $24  billion? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  The  increase  in  price 
by  1980  would  be  7  cents  per  gallon.  4 
cents  of  which  would  be  rebated  to  the 
consumer  thi-ough  the  inflation  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Tlien  the  validity  of  the 
gentleman's  figures,  not  becaase  he  gave 
them,  because  obviously  the  PEA  does 
not  speak  the  same  language,  the  3  centi; 
a  gallon  tax  we  are  talking  about  would 
raise  $4  billion  worth  of  revenue;  there- 
fore. I  assume  that  $24  billion  of  tax 
revenue  has  to  be  six  times  three,  or  18 
cents  per  gallon. 
Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  precisely  correct. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  everybody  that  votes  for  the 
Krueger  amendment  Is  prepared  to  vote 
for  an  18  cents  a  gallon  gas  tax. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  The  $24  billion  Is  to 
be  rebated  over  5  years.  1975-80.  not  In 
1  year. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Also,  the  money  re- 
bated to  the  consumer  is  not  all  the 


money  that  has  to  be  paid  under  this 
proix)sltion.  because  what  will  happen  is 
that  the  price  of  oil  would  go  to  the 
OPEC  price.  It  would  go  from  approxi- 
mately $8.50  average  to  approximately 
$16.  So  we  are  not  only  talking  about 
tlie  cost  to  the  consumer  per  gallon  ol 
gasoline  ba.sed  on  the  tax  that  goes  to  the 
Government,  but  an  additional  much 
larger  amount  that  goes  to  the  oil  com-' 
jianies'  profits. 
Tlie  consumer  pays  for  the  ga.soline. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  in  closing  that  anybody  who  supports 
this  amendment  is  applying  for  an  exit 
visa  from  the  Congress,  because  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  go  back  home  and 
justify  this  kind  of  cost  increase  in  the 
cost  of  gasoline  and  all  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. In  my  judgment,  I  have  not  the 
slightest-  Wea  of  what  this  plowback 
provisioH;iQeaiis.  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
traivsfer  o*wlhe  funds  collected  by  the 
Government-dnd  handed  over  to  tiie  oil 
industry  in  an  indiscriminate  and  inde- 
fensible manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Maktin  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Vanik  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woul<l 
like  to  conect  one  point  here.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   <Mr.  Mikva)   has 
pointed  out  that  the  $24  billion  revenue 
should  average  out  to  18  cents  per  barrel. 
Tliat  would  be  ti-ue  if  all  of  it  were 
assigned   to   gasoline   alone,   but   since 
about  40  percent  of  each  barrel  would 
be  gasoline,  then  the  spread  over  the 
entire  baiTel  would  be  7]cents  a  gallon. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Or  12.  or  1«. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Or  7.       ^ 
Mr.  VANIK.  Or  39.  * 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  saying  that  if  we 
average  out  an  entire  barrel.  It  would 
be  7  cents  per  gallon,  which  Is  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger  >  said. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  then  tlie 
rest  of  it  would  go  on  heating  oil  and 
other  such  luxuries.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  It  is  7  cents  per  gallon 
averaged  over  all  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  do  not  know  the  answer  and 
I  do  not  think  I  can  find  out  in  the  tunc 
we  have  to  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  oi 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger  '  is  a  verj-  sound  amendment. 
The  only  problem  is.  It  does  not  go  but 
about  halfway.  Some  Members  are  look- 
ing for  a  middle  position,  a  moderate 
position.  Tills  Ls  the  most  moderate  posi- 
tion that  could  be  considered  before  this 
House,  because  there  is  basically  only  one 
solution  to  finding  more  oil.  and  that  is 
to  pay  the  cost  of  finding  oil.  With  the 
technicalities  we  biing  up  on  tne  floor, 
we  seem  to  be  missing  the  point  that  wo 
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are  pa^big  $12  to  the  Arabs  but  we  are 
not  paying  but  $6  for  the  same  oil  in  the 
United  States. 

One  thing  that  constantly  gets  away 
from  everybody  Is  that  we  keep  talking 
about  these  rich  oil  companies.  These 
rich  oil  companies  we  keep  talking  about 
here  are  owned  by  the  stockholders  in 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  around  the  countrj'.  We  have 
been  talking  about  all  the  profits  that 
these  big  oil  companies  have  been  mak- 
ing, but  I  would  like  to  empliasize  here 
that  what  these  oil  companies  have  been 
doing  is  that  they  have  been  drilling 
oil — they  have  been  drilling  oil — they 
have  been  drilling  oil. 

The  actual  facts  are  these :  in  the  past 
11  years  they  made  $75  billion.  That  is 
a  lot  of  money,  but  in  the  past  11  years 
they  have  drilled,  they  have  explored, 
they  have  Invested  in  the  oil  business 
♦111  billion.  \{  these  companies  have 
been  getting  money  from  what  they 
have  been  selling  In  the  way  of  oil,  they 
have  been  putting  it  back  in  and  putting 
it  back  in,  but  when  we  talk  about 
energy,  we  need  to  realize  that  energy  in 
this  country  Is  oil  and  gas. 

We  have  got  50  percent  of  the  world's 
coal  reserve,  but  we  do  not  use  It.  It  Is 
only  18  percent  of  our  energy  needs.  We 
use  46  percent  for  oil,  30  percent  for  gas, 
2  percent  for  nuclear,  and  4  percent 
hydro,  which  means  that  basically  we 
are  in  an  oil  and  gas  energy  economy. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  talk  about  In 
the  Members'  hometowns,  but  In  our 
hometown  they  talk  about  Industry  and 
they  talk  about  full  employment.  Today, 
we  are  getting  more  and  more  dependent 
on  the  Arabs  for  oil.  We  are  dependent 
on  them,  and  every  jMar  we  pay  Arabs 
more  and  they  raise  tMS  price  more. 

If  I  could,  along  thisr  same  line  I  would 
like  to  tell  my  colleagues  about  infla- 
tion and  how  gasolftie  is  related  to  infla- 
tion. We  have  the  figures  that  show  wliat 
has  been  happening  throughout  the 
country,  most  every  item  in  this  country 
has  been  going  up.  I  have  been  told  that 
since  1960  the  price  of  gasoline  has  in- 
creased by  72  percent,  but  if  the  Mem- 
bers will  remember,  housing  costs  have 
gone  up  by  77  percent.  Food  costs  have 
gone  up  by  93  percent  and  medical  costs 
have  gone  up  by  101  percent.  If  the 
Members  will  Just  take  that  Into  account 
and  just  assume  that  gasoline  had  gone 
up  as  much  as  food,  the  price  of  gaso- 
line would  be  selling  for  75  cents.  And 
under  the  Krueger  amendment.  It  is 
going  to  be  actually  selling  at  less  than 
75  cents  a  gallon. 

Let  me  remind  you  all  of  the  cost  of 
gasoline  In  those  countries  which  depend 
entirely  on  Arab  oil.  In  London,  It  Is 
$1.40  a  gallon.  In  Brussels,  It  Is  $1.48  a 
gaUon.  In  Tokyo,  it  Is  $1.55  a  gallon.  In 
Germany,  It  Is  $1.34  a  gallon. 

Unless  we  start  developing  and  pro- 
ducing more  oil,  we  are  going  to  be  pay- 
ing $1.50  a  gallon,  too,  if  we  depend  on 
the  Arabs. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  studies  that  have  been  d<Hie 


that  show  the  effect  on  the  economy 
would  be  in  the  range  of  $50  billion 
a  year  for  Increased  energy  costs  alone, 
plus  rippmg  effects  of  50  to  75  percent 
for  all  of  the  other  parts  of  our  economy 
that  depend  on  oil?  For  example,  cloth- 
ing, which  depends  on  petrochemicals, 
and  food  which  depends  on  fertilizer.  We 
are  talking  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
annually  that  would  threaten  a  new  in- 
flationai-j-  spiral.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  that? 

Ml-.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  That  is  risht. 
But  if  76  percent  of  our  energy  needs 
come  from  oil  and  gas,  we  have  to  have 
the  oil  and  gas.  And  the  question  before 
us  here  is:  Are  we  going  to  produce  this 
oil  and  gas  within  our  own  countiy,  buy 
our  own  American  oil,  pay  our  own  peo- 
ple, or  are  we  going  to  buy  it  from  the 
Arabs?  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  American  oil  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  Arab  oil. 
Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  ;?entleman  for 
yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  *he  gentle- 
man, the  trend  has  been  going  pretty 
much  toward  exploration,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  mention  the  statistics,  lit  1956,  the 
United  States  drilled  58,418  wells.  But 
in  1973,  we  only  completed  26.000  wells. 
In  other  words,  we  are  only  drilling  half 
as  many  wells. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  Oil  the  request  of  Mr.  Frey,  and  by 
mianimous  consent,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Ml-.  FREY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I 
learn  in  our  committee  heaiings,  what 
we  are  going  through  is  v/e  are  faced 
with  the  very  unfortunate  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  pay  more,  no  matter  what 
we  say  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Energy  is  going  to  cost  more,  because  we 
are  stupid  as  a  nation,  we  have  not  done 
what  we  should  have  over  a  period  of 
time.  Now  we  are  going  to  import  the  oil 
at  whatever  price  they  want  and  go 
ahead  and  pay  these  prices.  In  Florida, 
we  import  most  of  our  oil,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely tough.  But  we  are  going  to  either 
encourage  production  and  keep  our 
money  and  jobs  in  this  country,  or  we 
are  going  to  export  It.  I  think  next  year 
it  will  be  $35  billion  we  are  exporting 
in  money,  $50  billion  the  following  year. 
And  when  we  translate  that  in  terms  of 
jobs,  that  is  the  reason  we  are  in  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in. 

While  the  Krueger  amendment  Is  no 
end-all,  the  amendment  Is  a  lot  better 
than  anything  else:  it  Is  one  of  the  few 
compromises  we  have  to  get  something 
hitelligent,  and  it  will  at  least  get  us  out 
of  this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


(On  request  of  ISf.  Moffett,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Collins  of  Tex- 
as was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.iU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  talks  very  fre- 
quently about  higher  gasoline  prices  in 
other  countries. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  Italic.  I  do  n6t  recall 
xxhat  figure  the  ger^eman  gave. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  About  $1.50 
in  most  European  countries. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  how  much  of  that  is  tax' 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
aware,  but  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
know  hov.-  much  the  oil  companies  pay 
in  taxes,  I  will  give  the  gentleman  some 
figures  on  that. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  In  Italy,  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  $1.1C  m  taxes.  In  France,  it  is 
equivalent  to  74  cents  in  tax.  In  West 
Germany.  74  cents.  The  United  King- 
dom, 53  cents. 

In  Japan,  46  cents.  And  in  this  coun- 
try. 12  cents. 

So  it  .seems  to  me  we  are  talking  about 
apples  and  oranges  when  we  say  that 
most  of  the  high  prices  are  because  of 
tax.  The  situation  in  this  country  is 
simply  much  different. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Ivlr.  Chairman, 
th2  gentleman  has  raised  the  question  of 
taxes.  I  do  not  know  all  the  specific  taxes, 
but  this  is  as  we  have  them,  and  I  have 
added  them  up.  In  the  United  States,  all 
of  the  oil  companies  pay  these  taxes:  they 
pa i^ roper ty  taxes,  they  pay  severance 
Laxe^S^iey  pay  income  taxes,  and  they 
pay  the  tax  at  the  pump  and  on  down  the 
line. 

Then  I  decided  to  find  out  how  much 
the  stockholders  got  on  theur  investments 
in  these  companies.  I  found  that  every 
time  a  stockholder  got  a  dollar  there  were 
$11  of  taxes  paid. 

If  tlie  gentleman  'n,  suggestuig  tliat  we 
put  additional  taxes  on  tJ:e  poor  gaso- 
line consumers  in  this  counti-y — and  I 
am  not  saying  he  would  suggest  that— 
that  is  uiifortimate. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  No. 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  say  that  that 
would  be  unfortunate,  because  we  are 
already  taxing  on  a  ratio  of  11  to  1,  com- 
pared to  tlie  investment  retiu-n  to  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  was  pointing  this  out,  I  was  not  talking 
about  the  taxes  to  oil  companies.  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mi-,  Collins)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mi-.  White  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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I  merely  wanted  the  gentleman  to  yield 
because  I  wanted  to  describe  an  experi- 
ence we  have  had  In  Texas. 

My  district  encompasses  part  of  a 
Permian  Basin  that  provides  25  percent 
ol  the  domestic  production  in  the  State. 
Tlie  independent  drillers  provide  70  per- 
cent of  all  the  production  of  oil.  Old  oil, 
ot  course,  continues  to  be  produced,  and 
artording  to  the  oil  men.  all  the  oil  men 
are  just  waiting  to  see  what  Congress 
does  before  they  proceed  to  drill  and 
put  out  the  risk  capital. 

My  understanding  is  that  if  we  have 
this  rollback  to  $7.25,  it  will  be  self- 
defeating  for  our  purposes  because  we 
will  not  be  producing  the  oil  that  will 
make  us  energy  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  brought  up  an 
interesting  point.  I  know  that  Spray- 
berry  oil  Is  produced  In  his  district.  That 
Is  one  type  of  oil  sand  known  as  the 
Sprayberry  oU,  and  they  tell  me  in  order 
to  produce  that  Sprayberry  oil  it  is  going 
to  cost,  with  the  drilling  costs  and  ex- 
penses. $10.50  or  $11  a  barrel! 

The  question  is:  Are  we  going  to  pay 
$10.50  or  $11  to  develop  the  land  and  get 
the  Sprayberry  oil,  where  we  know  about 
the  reserves  and  we  know  the  oil  is  there, 
or  are  we  going  to  pay  $12  a  barrel  to 
continue  importing  Arab  oil? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  on  tlie  other 
side,  I  believe,  made  a  point  about  the 
taxes  the  consumer  pays  on  oil  in  other 
countries.  I  think  It  is  a  good  point.  I 
think  it  points  up  the  fact  that  those 
governments  have  learned  there  Is  an 
elasticity  In  the  use  of  oil  and  gasoline 
products  and  what  they  are  attempting 
to  do  is  to  discourage  the  outflow  of 
dollars  from  their  governments  to  the 
OPEC  countries. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  argument 
makes  a  very  good  ca.se  for  tlie  Krueger 
amendment. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Chief  Justice  Marshall  many  years 
ago  made  a  point  In  regard  to  taxes.  He 
said  that  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy."  So  taxation  can  destroy  the 
oil  industry. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  what  his 
understanding  Is  as  to  what  the  return 
was  on  equity  Investment  that  the  oil 
companies  averaged  last  year? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  no  not  know  what  the  oil  companies 
averaged  last  year,  but  I  do  know^  what 
they  averaged  over  a  10-year  spread.  Over 
that  period  of  time  they  averaged  11 '2 
percent,  and  all  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  over  this  10-year  period  averaged 
11.7  percent  as  return  on  investment, 
i^a.st  year  was  not  a  typical  year.  We 
should  remember  that  this  year  all  these 
OU  companies  earned  only  one-third  of 
tne  entire  amount  they  earned  the  pre- 
viou.s  year. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman might  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  figures  have  been  in  the  area  of  18 
to  19  percent,  whereas  industrywide  they 
have  been  only  14  percent,  which  would 
indicate  we  should  not  shed  too  many 
crocodile  tears  for  the  oil  companies. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  If  the  gentleman  will  In- 
vestigate it.  he  will  find  if  he  checks  his 
figures,  that  on  tlie  average,  the  figures 
are  11 '2  percent  for  the  oil  companies 
and  11.7  industrywide.  The  oil  Industry 
makes  a  smaller  return  on  its  Investment 
in  assets  than  the  average  manufactur- 
ing company  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  tientleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger  >  has  given  his 
usual  excellent  and  lucid  explanation 
of  his  amendment  For  that  reason, 
if  the  Members  have  listened  to  him 
carefully,  they  will  vote  against  it. 

What  leaps  forth  from  the  explanation 
is  that  we  would  not  have  decided  the 
policy  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  here 
if  we  were  to  agree  to  his  amendment. 
The  poUcy  we  ai-e  called  upon  to  decide 
here  is  a  policy  on  price  control  versus 
decontrol  of  oil.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  leave  open  two  distinct  and 
separate  possibilities. 

One  can  best  illustrate  them  by 
imagining  one's  appearing  during  the 
recess  and  attempting  to  explain  what 
we  did  to  his  constituents.  His  constitu- 
ents would  say,  "What  did  you  do?" 

We  would  then  say,  "Well,  we  did  one 
of  two  thtags.  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
which  of  tnem  we  did.  We  either  pro- 
vided a  kind  of  sales  tax  that  would 
raise  several  WlUon  doUars  from  us  as 
consumers  of  gasolme  and  all  other  com- 
modities having  an  oil  cost  Ingredient 
and  decided  to  redistribute  It  in  some 
manner,  which  we  have  not  yet  settled 
on.  because  we  are  going  to  leave  that 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 
or.  on  the  other  hand,  we  permitted  the 
price  of  new  oil  to  go  to  the  peak,  to  go 
to  whatever  tlie  OPEC  price  Is."  That 
of  course,  Is  what  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment would  do  If  no  windfall  profits  tax 
were  put  In  place. 

One  thing  we  could  say  with  great 
certainty,  however,  and  that  is  that  witli 
respect  to  new  oil,  we  permitted  the 
price  to  go  up  so  high  that  the  total 
mix  of  oil  used  in  the  United  States 
would  move  from  a  figure  of  $9.80  per 
barrel  average  to  $16  a  barrel  average 
assuming  the  OPEC  countries  do  what 
they  say  they  are  gomg  to  do  and  assum- 
ing the  tariffs  on  oil  are  kept  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  President  has 
placed  them. 

If  the  Congressman  has  caught  the 
coat  lapels  tightly  of  the  constituent,  and 
he  is  still  there  to  hear  any  more  from 
his  Representative,  the  Congressman 
may  say  to  him,  "How  does  that  grab 
you?"  , 

I  suspect  the  voter  will  say,  "Do  you 
mean  tliat  you  did  not  decide  whether 
to  tax  us  or  not?" 

We  must.  If  we  answer  honestly,  say: 
"No,  we  did  not  decide  that.  We  also  did 


not  decide  whether  or  not  to  deregulate 
the  price  of  old  oil,  and  we  did  not  decide 
whether  to  try  to  recoup  windfall  profits 
from  oil.  We  have  not  decided  any  of 
those  three  questions."  * 

The  constituent  then  asks,  "Is  that  Uie 
way  you  usuaHj-  legislate?" 

We  say,  'No;  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 

cannot  legi  late  on  a  conthigency,  under 

our  rules,  .so  usually  we  do  not  do  that." 

The  constituent  would  then  ask,  "How 

did  you  get  to  do  It  then?" 

"Why  tho  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kpueger)  p  jked  for  a  rule  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  llules  to  make  a  special  excep- 
tion to  provide  that  he  could  put  In  an 
amendment  contingent  on  something 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
might  or  might  not  do." 

"Why  did  the  Committee  on  Rules  do 
that?"  asks  the  constituent  The  answer 
of  any  honest  and  knowledgeable  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Is  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  permit  any  person,  who  ear- 
nestly and  sincerely  wants  to  do  It,  to  do 
a  foolish  thing. 

The  constituent  would  then  say:  "You 
know,  that  confirms  a  lot  I  have  been 
hearing  about  Congress  recently." 

At  tliat  point  I  would  say,  "Walt  now. 
Don't  leave  me  yet.  Let  me  explain  some- 
thing about  jmi.^diction." 

I  am  afraid,  liow  over,  that  I  would  have 
lost  my  audience  by  that  time,  and  I 
might  have  lost  a  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  understand  that  the  constituent 
might  very  well  not  understand  certain 
jurisdictional  disputes,  but  I  think  that 
it  would  be  equally  difficult  and  per- 
haps, mdeed,  harder  to  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  constituents  once  more  who 
would  say,  "What  did  you  do?"  And  they 
would  be  told,  "We  passed  a  rollback  to 
$7.50  because  we  preferred  to  pay  the 
Arabs  twice  as  much  for  oil  as  we  prefer 
to  pay  people  at  home,  and  then  what 
we  did  was  to  find  that  the  President 
vetoed  that,  so  we  still  do  not  have  any 
law  in  place." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Eckhardti 
has  expired. 

^On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberlinc  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eckhardt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
woidd  hope  that  we  could  discuss  this 
very  difficult  and  complex  subject  with- 
out getting  into  extraneous  issues  here 
today,  either  threats  of  veto  or  juris- 
dictional questions. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  some  really 
troubling  substantive  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  the  committee 
substitute,  and  in  particular  the  so- 
called  Eckhardt  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger*  has  sent  out  a  "Dear  C<A- 
leaRue"  letter  in  which  he  has  outhned. 
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among  other  things,  through  some  at- 
tachments to  the  letter,  comparative 
cost  data  for  the  drilling  of  oil  wells  both 
on  land  and  in  the  ocean.  The  gentle- 
man also  points  out  that  the  totaTba^te 
from  1973  to  1975  on  drillingjand  wens" 
have  risen  79  percent,  and  the  ^st  of 
drilling  wells  on  water  have  risen-  84 
poxent. 

But  then  I  see  in  one  of  the  studies 
that  we  have  received  that  in  that  same 
period  the  price  of  new  oil  has  increased 
by  250  percent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. It  will,  of  course,  in  our  present 
projections,  increase  by  about  quadruple 
from  the  end  of  1973  to  perhaps  the  end 
of  this  year,  or  early  next  year  if  we 
permit  decontrol. 

Mr.  SEIBERIiING.  What  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  do,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
to  roll  back  the  prices  of  new  oil  so  that 
it  would  be  somewh^e  in  the  range  of 
around  120  to  150  percent  greater  than 
it  was  in  1972,  Instead  of  250  to  300  pei  - 
cent  greater.  Is  that  about  it? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  On  the  average, 
about  twice  as  much  through  about 
1980. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out — as  I 
said  during  the  general  debate  on  the 
bill,  although  there  were  few  present 
other  than  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio — that 
there  is  a  ccHisiderable  price  spread  per- 
missible under  an  $8.50  average  ceiling. 

Incidentally,  a  copy  of  my  remarlu  in 
general  debate  along  with  a  diagram 
showing  this  is  on  the  desk  here  if  the 
Members  wish  to  look  at  it. 

It  would  permit  Prudhoe  Bay  oil 
which  can  be  brought  in  at  about  $7.55 
to  be  averaged  in  with  North  Slope  oil, 
which  could  nm  up  around  $9,  and  very 
high  producticm  cost  oil  which  could 
average  in  at  around  $9.50  and  could 
even  go  to  $10  and  higher  under  the 
$8.50  average  ceiling  if  it  were  spread  in 
quantities  as  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  The  point  I  am 
working  at  is  that  even  with  the  roll- 
back under  the  committee  substitute, 
the  Increase  in  the  price  of  oil  from  1973 
to  date  would  far  exceed  the  average 
increase  in  the  cost  of  drilling  for  new 
oil.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  approximately  double  from  1973, 
and  would  hold  at  a  plateau  at  that  level 
with  gradual  Increases  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  SEIBERLENO.  A  rennement  of 
this  problem  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Chaeles  Wilson)  who  says  that  the 
Eckhardt  provision  would  regulate  the 
price  of  new  c^  at  $7.50  a  barrel  at  a 
time  when  a  great  deal  of  new  oil  costs 
more  than  $10.50  per  barrel  to  produce, 
and  most  of  this  is  oil  that  the  inde- 
pendents have  brought  in,  and  that  a 
price  of  $12.73  per  barrel  is  necessary  to 
generate  a  profit  to  the  explorer  of  15 
percent. 

That  Is  a  very  serious  charge,  and  I 
wonder  what  the  answer,  if  any,  is  to  It. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  evidence  that 
we  received  before  our  committee,  was 
as  follows:  According  to  Mr.  George 
Mitchell,  the  cost  of  replacement  oil  is 
anywhere  from  $7,  $8,  $9  a  barrel. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seibereing,  and 
by  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  statement  that 
was  made  by  Dr.  McKelvey  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  that  it  is 
estimated  that  at  $5  per  barrel,  1974  dol- 
lars, the  probability  that  the  remaining 
total  recoverable  resources  of  crude  oil 
lie  between  112  billion  barrels  and  189 
biUion  barrels  is  90  percent.  At  the  1974 
level  of  domestic  production  of  3.04  bil- 
lion baiTels.  uus  is  equivalent  to  a  62- 
year  production  life. 

Mr.  SEIBER;tlNG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Is  there  any  relief  in  here  for  a  pro- 
ducer whose  actual  costs  are  In  excess 
of  $7.50  or  $8.50  a  barrel? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  He  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  same  averaging  that 
I  have  illustrated  on  the  sheet  I  have 
passed  out — just  as  in  the  case  of  Alas- 
Itan  oil  if  he  were  producing  high  cost 
oil  as  determined  by  FEA  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Supposing  he  is  a 
small  producer  and  he  has  nothing  to 
average  it  out  against. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  individual  does 
not  have  to  average  it  out  within  his  own 
production.  In  the  entire  classification  of 
high-cost  oil,  the  producer  «1io  has  a 
high-cost  property'  may  be  given  a  higher 
price  than  $8.50  so  long  as  this  does  not 
raise  the  entire  production  within  that 
category  to  an  average  price  of  more 
than  $8.50. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  so,  in  other  words, 
every  one  of  these  points  that  have  been 
raised  about  discouraging  new  produc- 
tion have  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
committee's  bill? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  right.  Every 
one  of  these  points  was  raised  in  the 
committee  and  thrashed  out,  and  after 
the  most  serious  consideration  we  at- 
tempted to  fashion  a  bill  that  will  not 
cut  out  of  production  any  prospect  of  oil 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  resolved  the  lingering  ques- 
tion that  I  have  had. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

There  is  a  very  important  question 
that  troubles  me  and  a  niunber  of  other 
Members  as  between  the  Eckhardt 
amendment  and  the  Kruger  amend- 
ment, and  that  pertains  to  our  under- 
standing that  the  whole  purpose  of  these 
energy  programs  is  to  make  this  country 
less  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  In  that 
connection  the  proponents  of  the  Kruger 
amendment  say  that  if  an  American  oil 
producer  is  able  to  get  more  for  his 
oil  discovered  overseas  i-ather  than  in 
this  country,  then  why  is  it  not  obvious 
t^t    the   American   oil   pi-oducer   will 


make  his  development  investment  abroad 
rather  than  in  this  country?  I  would 
like  to  know  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  how  he  responds  to  that  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  There  are  sevei-al 
i-easons,  and  I  would  suspect  that  some 
of  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  here- 
tofore would  help  answer  the  question. 
One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  a  very 
great  amoimt  of  the  cost  of  foreign  oil 
is  in  tlie  form  of  a  tax  placed  upon  it 
by  the  foreign  government.  The  multi- 
national is  becoming  less  and  less  a  pro- 
ducer overseas  and  more  and  more  a 
distributor  in  the  world  market  place, 
so  if  one  wishes  to  discover  and  profit 
by  his  di;icoveries.  he  is  much  better  ad- 
vised to  operate  in  the  free  enterprise 
arena — pnxluce  in  Alaska  or  in  the  lower 
48  States,  or  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  United  States,  than  he  is  to 
go  to  a  nation  which  has,  in  effect,  na- 
tionalized its  oil. 

With  respect  to  the  other  question,  I 
think  that  was  what  about  this  business 
of  cutting  down  production  and  making 
us  more  dependent  on  Arab  nations.  The 
assumption  that  has  been  made  against 
my  bill  is  that  it  would  in  fact  decrease 
production  in  the  United  States  below 
that  which  would  happen  if  prices  were 
permitted  to  go  sky-high. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levitas,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  EcKHAun 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  have -^ust  run 
down  the  history  of  increases  >^fn  iwoduc- 
tion  and  increases  in  prices,  costs,  over 
the  last,  say,  15  years.  Incidentailly,  I 
have  made  the  comparisons  so  as  to 
give  a  3 -year  leaultime  from  the  price 
level  year  to  the  year  of  produc- 
tion. Thus  we  compare  production  3 
years  later  than  the  price  increase,  to 
that  increase,  because  that  is  about  the 
lagtime  necessary  for  developing  prop- 
erties in  domesUc  production. 

I  find  that  in  no  year  when  the  price 
increased  3  yeai-s  earlier  was  there  a  re- 
lated increase  in  proven  reserves.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  the  details  here 
of  the  years  when  price  Increases  oc- 
curred 3  years  earlier,  and  the  related 
production  years  showed  decreased  re- 
serves for  1960  and  1969.  The  years  when 
price  deci-eases  3  years  earlier  were  asso- 
ciated with  production  years  showing  in- 
creased proven  reserves  were  1961,  1964, 
1966,  1970,  and  1972.  And  the  years  when 
price  decreases  3  years  earher  were  asso- 
ciated with  decreased  proven  reserves 
were  1962,  1963.  1965,  1967,  1968,  1969. 
1971,  and  1973.  But  m  no  yeai*  do  we  find 
linkage  between  increased  price  and  In- 
creased reserves. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  those 
who  raise  the  question  about  Increased 
reliance  on  OPEC  and  caving  in  to 
OPEC  by  adopting  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
meint,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
answers  to  that  is  what  better  thing  for 
OPEC  than  to  decontrol  and  let  them 
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set  the  price  of  our  oil?  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  think  so, 
and  what  better  thing  for  multinational 
oil  companies  that  are  merchandising 
OPEC  oil? 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
ilctnan  from  Texas  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Moffet,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
iillowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  • 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  CJiairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Krueger  amendment  and  decontrol  ap- 
proach is  a  drain-America-first  proposi- 
tion in  many  respects  because  we  are  al- 
lowing them  to  set  our  price  and  our 
oil  will  be  at  exactly  the  same  price  as 
theirs. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  that  would 
be  true  If  what  they  anticipate  could 
really  happen  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
happen.  Believe  me,  a  person  can  pay 
me  to  jump  2>2  feet  for  5  bucks,  but  he 
cannot  get  me  to  jimip  6  feet  if  he  pays 
me  15  bucks.  I  Just  cannot  do  It.  Such  is 
analogous  to  the  theory  that  you  can 
bring  in  new  oil  quickly  by  merely  rais- 
ing the  price.  You  can  bring  In  an  In- 
crease over  a  long  spread  of  time,  but 
the  Increment  of  Increased  production 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  price 
steps  become  greater  and  greater.  It  Is 
simply  not  worth  It  to  pay  for  a  relative 
small  increase  of  production,  a  high  price 
spread  over  all  new  oil  produced  and, 
eventually,  over  all  oil  produced. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
matter  raised  by  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia,  I  just  wanted  to  add  some  fact- 
ual material  to  the  gentleman's  very 
correct  answers  to  his  Inquiry.  Our  for- 
eign oil  taxes  and  royalties  have  grown 
*<>  $10.15  to  $11  on  foreign  oil  which 
learts  pretax  profit  In  the  neighborhood 
$1  a  barrel.  These  are  on  foreign 
;uity  provided  by  an  investment  house 
New  York.  That  obviously  shows  prof- 
to  be  made  on  micontrolled  domestic 
will  be  much  greater  if  we  do  not  have 
ose  royalties  and  taxes. 
X  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
/    tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Magotre,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  the 
comparable  figures  for  domestically  pro- 
duced oil  today  show  a  finding  and  lift 
cost  for  onshore  oil  of  $4  and  $7.  which 
gives  profits  of  $7  and  $4  at  tlie  $11 
price.  So  obviously  the  production  of  do- 

n!^.fm^u°,'^  ^^  unrestricted  prices  is  more 
PI  ofi table  to  the  oU  company. 

As  to  the  production  which  we  will  see 
n  the  future  and  wtiat  Its  cost  profile  is. 
^^iiich  may  be  indee«  somewhat  different 
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from  what  we  have  today  on  that,  we 
should  remember  North  Sea  oil  began  to 
be  explored  when  oil  was  under  $2  per 
barrel  and  that  the  Alaska  fields  began 
to  be  explored  when  oil  was  under  $4  a 
barrel.  As  to  the  North  Sea,  the  eariv 
reports  indicate  production  costs  there 
are  $4  and  $5  a  barrel.  With  regard  to 
offshore  oil  in  California  and  the  Gull 
of  Mexico  and  projected  offshore  produc- 
tion on  tlie  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  the  projection  of  the  oil  task 
force.  FEA's  own  document,  showed  there 
wouid  be  no  difference.  I  think  this  is 
terribly  important  that  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  understands  this,  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  amount  of  oil 
produced  dome,<;tically  on.shore  or  off- 
shore by  1988  at  a  $7  or  $11  figure. 

In  other  words,  we  get  exactly  as  much 
oil  at  $7  as  v.e  get  at  $11,  which  confirms 
the  gentleman's  jumping  analogy, 
^"^ally,  FEA's  own  report  suggested 
that  $7.50  would  be  adequate  as  an  incen- 
tive price  for  maximum  production.  If  it 
Is  good  enourh  for  FEA,  I  think  it  Is  good 
enough  for  tliis  Congress. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  remark, 
I  agree  with  that  and  I  might  comment, 
there  is  another  thing  that  tends  to  prove 
the  point:  The  multhiatlonals  are  con- 
thiuing  to  make  high  profits,  but  their 
profits  Increases  have  not  recently  been 
as  great  as  the  domestically  Integrated 
companies. 

For  Instance,  net  hicome  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1975  for  Contmental  OU,  one 
of  the  domestically  hitegrated  companies, 
jumped  65  percent.  Ashland  Oil  was  up 
13  percent.  That  Is  apparently  where  the 
largest  profits  are  being  made  and  the 
reason  is  for  the  reasons  the  gentleman 
described. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  Ashland  OU  Co.  and 
that  company  has  been  cited  as  one  of 
those  submitting  this  petroleum  report; 
that  company  had  only  7  percent  of  Its 
production  In  the  United  States  and  93 
percent  foreign. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No;  the  purchases  of 
foreign  by  Continental  Is  what  I  said 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  93  percent  for  Ash- 
land OU. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Is  it  not  true,  is  that 
then  not  an  evidence  that  It  Is  the  big 
mtegrated  oU  companies  that  want  to 
raise  the  price  of  old  oil  and  do  not  care 
whether  we  reduce  the  price  of  new  oil 
or  not? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  did 
not  hear  the  other  statistic.  I  said  that 
the  mcome  in  the  flret  quarter  of  1975  for 
Continental  OU  Co.  jumped  65  percent 
and  -Ashland  Oil  was  13  percent   Now 


Continental  is  a  large  producer  of  domes- 
tic oU. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairn^an.  I  weald  like  to  know  if  we 
are  net  taking  a  rather  fragmentarj-  ap- 
proach to  the  energy  question?  The  rela- 
tion between  Uie  price  of  oil.  the  relation 
berv.een  the  price  of  solar  energy  and 
coal  gasificaUon  are  tied  together.  If  we 
control  old  oil  at  an  adverse  price  thev 
are  all  a  fleeted. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  We  have  permitted 
oU  to  remain  at  its  price  of  twice  that  in 
1972. 

AMENIlMfNT  OFIEKED  BY  MR.  HEINZ  AS  A  S\B- 
STITl'TE  ro»  THE  AilENOMENT  OFKERFD  BV 
itR.    KRUECER 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Ameudment  offered  by  Mr.  Heinz  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Krueoer:  On  page  216,  line  16,  strike  '■pro- 
duction" and  aU  tljat  foUows  through 
price"  on  line  17,  and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereof- 
base  period  control  volume  adjusted  for 
field  decline." 

On  page  216.  strike  out  Uue  24  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  Una  33  on  page 
223,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

(b>  No  producer  may  charge  for  the  first 
sal©  of  domestic  crude  oil  a  price  which  Is 
higher  than  the  ceiling  price  established  un- 
der subsection  (c)  or  (d). 

(c)  (1)  Except  with  respect  to  a  firet  sale 
of  domestic  crude  oil  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  the 
ceiling  price  for  the  flr«t  saVff  »  pai-tici^? 
grade  of  domestic  crude  oU  shall  be 

(A)  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  ante 
meridian,  local  time.  January  31,  1976,  for 
that  grade  of  crude  oil  at  the  field;  or  If 
there  was  no  such  posted  price  for  that  grade 

?o/fJ!of  °".**  '?*'  ^*^**'  *»^»  "lated  price 
for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  which  la  most 

r^l.  H  ?  ''^  P'"'*'^^  ^^  P°«*«»  at  such  time 
ana  date  or 

(B)  $11.28  per  barrel: 
whichever  Is  less.  A  reference  to  the  "highest 
posted  price-  or  "related  posted  price-  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does  not  In- 
elude  any  field  price  applicable  to  "old  crude 
petroleiim-  as  defined  in  section  212  73  of 
y^Ttilf  t'^'/ederal  Code  of  Regx.latlon. 
(as  in  effect  on  January  31,  1976) 

(2»  The  President  shall  amend  the  reeu- 
latlon  under  section  4...)  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection.  The  Presl- 
dent  may  thereafter  amend  the  regulation 
to  adjust  the  celling  price  upward  or  dow^l 
ward  as  he  deems  necessary  to  reflect  in- 
creased or  decreased  costs  of  production 
No  such  amendment  may  become  effective 
tmless  neither  House  of  Congress  has  dis- 
approved (or  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
approxed)  such  amendment  in  accordance 
^  ♦  V,  t  P'"o<^^dures  specified  in  section  751 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  OU  Poller 

Act. 

(di.lt  Except  as  provided  in  paragraplis 
(^1  and  (3 1 .  In  the  ca)»e  of  sales  from  a  1972- 
produoiiig  property  In  any  month  which 
follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion in  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  le.'^s 
than  the  base  period  control  volume  the 
ceUing  price  for  the  first  sale  of  a  partic- 
ular grade  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall  be  the 
sum  of  (A)  the  highest  posted  price  at  6 
ante  meridian,  local  time.  Mav  15.  1973  for 
that  grade  of  crude  oil  at  that  held,  or  ii 
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there  was  no  posted  price  for  that  grade  of 
crude  oil  at  that  field,  the  related  price  for 
that  grade  of  crude  oil  which  is  most  similar 
in  kind  and  quality  posted  at  the  nearest 
field  for  which  prices  were  posted  at  such 
time  and  date;  and  (B)  a  maximum  of  91.35 
ppr  barrel; 

(2)  If  the  Congress  finds  and  so  declares 
by  concurrent  resolution  that  there  are  In 
ejfect  inflation  minimization  taxes  conso- 
nant with  the  purpoees  of  this  section,  the 
ceiling  price  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
apply  only  to  sales  from  a  1972-produclng 
property  in  any  month  which  follows  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  in  volume 
amounts  equal  to  or  less  than  the  base  period 
control  volume  adjiasted  for  field  decline. 

(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  sales  from  a  1972- 
producing  property  which  the  President, 
upon  petition,  certifies  on'^  property-by- 
property  basis, 

(I)  as  having  made  bona  fide  application 
of  tertiary  recovery  techniques,  and 

(II)  that  such  application  has  or  will  sig- 
nificantly enhance  production  from  such 
property; 

the  ceiimg  price  applicable  to  sales  from  such 
property  shall  be  such  price  as  the  President 
may,  by  rule,  establish  for  such  property, 
based  upon  a  determination  that  such  price 
Is  reasonable  and  Justified  in  relation  to  the 
Increased  costs  associated  with  such  recovery 
techniques  a^d  taking  Into  consideration  any 
enhanced  recovery  which  has  or  will  result 
from  such  techniques,  but  in  no  case  may 
such  price  exceed  $11.28  per  barrel 'for  sales 
from  such  properties. 

(B)  The  President  shall  amend  the  regu- 
lation under  section  4(a)  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection.  The  Presi- 
dent may  thereafter  amend  the  regulation  to 
adjust  the  ceiling  price  upward  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  reflect  Increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction. No  such  amendment  ^ay  become 
effective,  unless  neither  House  of  Congress 
has  disapproved  (or  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  approved)  such  amendment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  specified  in  sec- 
tion 751  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
PoUcy  Act  of  1975. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
(A)    The  term  "1972-producing  property" 

means  a  property  from  which  domestic  crude 
oil  was  produced  and  sold  in  one  or  more  of 
the  months  of  May  through  December.  1972. 
any  first  sale  from  a  property  in  any  month 
which  follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  in  volume  amounts  greater  than  the 
base  period  control  volume  adjusted  for  field 
decline  but  less  than  the  base  {>eriod  control 
volume  without  adjustment  for  such  field 
decline,  a  tax  which  couples  a  redistribution 
of  tax  receipts  mechanism  with  an  excise  tax 
applicable  to  such  sales  equal  to:  (a)  in  the 
first  month  which  follows  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  95  per  centum  of  the 
difference  between  the  average  price  per  bar- 
rel of  such  sales  from  the  property  in  such 
month  and  a  tax  reference  price  of  $5.75  per 
barrel;  and  (b)  In  each  successive  month 
thereafter,  95  per  centum  of  the  difference 
between  the  average  price  per  barrel  of  such 
sales  from  the  property  in  such  month  and 
such  tax  reference  price  adjusted  by  adding 
an  inflation  adjustment  factor:  Provided, 
That  such  tax  shall  not  apply  to  sales  from 
a  property  certified  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (d)(3)  as  having  made 
application  of  bona  fide  tertiary  recovery 
techniques;  and  Provided  further.  That  such 
tax  shall  not  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  net 
Income  attributed  to  a  barrel  of  oil  which  is 
subject  to  tax  determined  by  taking  the  net 
Income  from  the  property  as  calculated  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  computed 
without  allowance  for  depletion  and  intan- 
gible drUling  costs  divided  by  the  number  of 
barrels  produced  from  such  property  which 
are  subject  to  the  inflation  minimization  tax; 
and  (ii)  in  the  case  of  any  first  sale  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil,  other  than  a  sale  described 


in  clause  (1)  of  this  paragraph  and  other 
than  a  sale  described  in  paragraph  (d)  (2) ,  in 
any  month  which  follows  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  a  tax  which  couples  a 
redistribution  of  tax  receipts  mechanism 
with  an  excise  tax  applicable  to  such  sales 
equal  to  (a)  In  the  first  month  which  follows 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  95  per 
centum  of  the  difference  between  the  average 
price  per  barrel  of  such  sales  from  the  prop- 
erty in  such  month  and  a  tax  reference  price 
of  $7.50  per  barrel;  and  (b)  in  each  succes- 
sive mouth  thereafter,  95  per  centum  of  the 
difference  between  the  average  price  per  bar- 
rel of  such  sale%  from  the  property  in  such 
month  and  such  tax  reference  price  adjusted 
by  adding  an  inflation  adjustment  factor: 
Provided,  that  such  tax  shall  not  apply  to 
sales  from  a  property  certified  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  having  made  application  of  bona  fide 
tertiary  recovery  techniques;  and  provided 
further.  That  a  credit  against  such  tax  shall 
be  allowed  for  a  qualified  investment,  and 
such  tax  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  net  income  attributed  to  a  barrel  of  oil 
which  is  subject  to  tax  determined  by  taking 
the  net  income  from  the  property  as  cal- 
culated under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  computed  without  allowance  for  deple- 
tion and  intangible  drilling  costs  divided  by 
the  number  of  barrels  produced  from  such 
property  which  are  subject  to  the  Inflation 
minimization  tax. 

(C)  The  tei-m  "inflation  adjustment  fac- 
tor" means  an  amount  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  1  percentum,  of  the  respective  tax  refer- 
ence price,  compounded,  for  each  month  oc- 
curring between  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  and  the  current  month  of  production, 
and  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  cent. 

iD)  The  term  "redistribution  of  tax  re- 
ceipts mechanism"  means  a  mechanism 
which  distributes  in  full  amount  the  tax 
receipts  resulting  from  the  Inflation  minimi- 
zation tax  and  the  production  maximization 
tax  making  use  of  appropriate  devices  for  the 
purpose  of  off-setting  increases  in  energy- 
related  costs  which  devices  shall  distribute — 

(I)  two-third.s  of  such  receipts  to  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  and  adult  low- 
income  non taxpayers  (other  than  a  person 
who  is  a  claimed  dependent  of  a  taxpayer) 
in  a  manner  weighted  in  favor  of  the  lower- 
income  members  of  such  group  of  taxpayers 
and  nontaxpayers; 

(II)  one-httlf  of  such  remaining  one-third 
of  tax  receipts  to  States,  school  districts, 
non-profit  public  and  private  organizations, 
local  governments  and  public  authorities; 
and 

(ill)  the  remainder  to  corporate  taxpayers 
(other  than  corporate  taxpayers  which  are 
required  to  pay  infiation  minimization 
taxes).  Such  distribution  may  be  accom- 
plished through  means  which  include  dis- 
bursements, refundable  tax  credits,  perma- 
nent reductions  In  tax  liability,  and  adjust- 
ments to  withholding  except  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  benefits  from 
distributions  shall  be  available  on  a  reason- 
ably current  basis  within  the  taxable  year. 

(E)  The  term  "qualified  investment"  In- 
cludes and  is  limited  to  for  any  taxable 
period  the  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  such 
producer  during  such  taxable  period  (virlth 
respect  to  areas  within  the  United  States) 
for — 

(i)  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  or  geological  and  geophysical  costs,  de- 
scribed in  section  263(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31 
1974), 

(11)  the  construction,  reconstftlction. 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
items,  but  only  If  the  original  use  Cft  such 
items  begins  with  such  producer: 

I  a)  depreciable  assets  used  for — . 

( 1 )  the  exploration  for  or  the  (develop- 
ment or  production  of  oil  or  gas  (including 
development  or  production  from  oil  shale). 


(2)  converting  oU  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocarbons  into  oil  <»  gas,  or 

(3)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond 
the  primary  product  stage), 

(b)  pipeline  for  gathering  or  transmitting 
oil  or  gas,  and  faculties  (such  as  pumping 
stations)  directly  related  to  the  use  of  such 
pipelines. 

(ill)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas. 

(iv)  the  Requisition  of  oil  and  gas  lease.s 
(other  thani  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases),  but 
the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  under  this  clause  for  any 
taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  taxpayer  under 
subclauses  (1),  (11),  and  (ill)  for  such  period 

(P)  The  term  "tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques" means  crude  oil  production  enhance- 
ment practices  which  employ  fiuid,  heat,  or 
insert  gas  Injection  methods  including  mis- 
cible  fluid  displacement,  microemulsion 
flooding,  in  situ  combustion,  cyclic  steam 
injection,  steam  flooding,  carbon  dioxide  in- 
jection, polymer  flooding,  caustic  injection, 
and  other  chemical  flooding  designed  to  pro- 
duce production  in  excess  of  that  attribut- 
able to  natural  or  artlflcially  induced  water 
or  natural  gas  displacement. 

(e)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuous study  and  analysis  of,  and  report  to 
the  Congress  by  December  3Tr  1975,  and 
thereafter  by  December  31  of  each  successive 
year  for  a  period  of  the  next  four  years  pn 
the  effect  of  such  price  ceilings  and  taxes  on 
(1)  economic  conditions,  (2)  production  of 
domestlQ/crude  oil  and  other  energy  sources. 
(3)  demand  for  crude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  and  other  energy  sources,  (4) 
Imports  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  and  other  energj- 
sources  (Including  the  effect  on  balance  of 
payments  of  such  imports),  and  (5)  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  The  President  shall  include 
in  any  such  report  his  views  and  recommen- 
dations respecting  the  continuation,  with' or 
without  modification,  of  the  provisions  of 
any  such  price  celling  or  tax. 

(f)  This  section  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  full  month  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  shall 
expire,  unless  extended,  on  December  31, 1980. 

Mr.  HEINZ  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  has  but  two  minor  changes 
which  I  would  like  to  describe,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be^considered  as  read.  It  has  been  printed 
infthe  Record  since  Wednesday  and  can 
be  fjound  on  page  23193  of  the  July  16 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there '  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mi-.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
having  a  copy  of  tfife  amendment,  as  a 
precaution  I  reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Eckhardt)  reserves  a  point 
of  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ofTer- 
ing  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Krueger  amendment  to  title  III  of  H.R. 
7014.  I  believe  my  substitute  will  meet 
the  dual  needs  of  stimulating  domestic 
production  of  petroleum  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  consumer 
against  unreasonable  oil  pricing  prac- 
tices and  victimization  by  OPEC,  for  I 
find  the  Krueger  amendment  vulnerable 
in  this  regard. 
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The  thrust  of  my  substitute  amend- 
ment is  to  make  energy  independence  a 
reality  through  the  gradual  decontrol  of 
oil  and  the  combination  of  a  windfall 
profits  tax  with  a  tax  credit  for  relnvest- 
nient.  One  of  the  main  features  of  my 
substitute  is  the  setting  of  an  $11^8 
price  ceiling  on  all  domestic  oil.  This  will 
do  two  things.  First,  it  remedies  a  weak- 
nes.s  of  the  Krueger  amendment,  which 
sets  no  price  ceilings  and  therefore  al- 
lows the  Ai-abs  to  control  the  price 
Ameiicans  will  have  to  pay  for  American 
oil.  not  just  Arab  oil. 

Second,  the  ceiling  is  sufficiently  high 
to  encourage  domestic  oil  companies  to 
Increase  their  exploration  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  domestic  crude  source.  It 
is  vital  that  we  adopt  an  elTective  incen- 
tive to  reverse  the  trend  in  crude  pro- 
duction, which  has  consistently  fallen 
shice  May  1972. 

An  analysis  by  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  estimates  that  the  incentive 
provided  by  the  $11.50  ceiling  proposed 
in  my  amendment,  instead  of  the  $7.50 
ceiling  in  the  bill,  will  increase  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  oil  by  370,000  barrels  per 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  tiiis  same  study 
also  estimates  that  the  price  ceiling  of 
$7.50  proposed  in  H.R.  7014  will  result  in 
a  decrease  in  the  domestic  production  of 
oil  by  240,000  barrels  per  day.  Worse  still, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  pricing  provision 
of  H.R,  7014  will  actually  Increase  de- 
mand at  a  time  when  everyone  agrees  we 
should  be  conserving  oil  supplies.  And 
yet  another  disturbing  featiu-e  of  HM. 
7014  is  its  estimated  impact  ui>on  our 
balance  of  payments.  A  substantial 
negative  movement  of  $14.5  billion  would 
result  from  enactment  of  this  bill.  My 
substitute  would  correct  this  and  actu- 
ally produce  a  favorable  shift  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  $7.7  billion. 

Like  the  Krueger  amendment,  I  pro- 
vide for  a  ^iadfall  profits  tax  to  prevent 
the  reapin^^  of  any  windfall  pi-oflts  by 
domestic  producers.  My  substitute  would 
impose  an  excise  tax  on  the  selling  price 
of  both  old  and  new  oil,  but  it  is  some- 
what tougher  than  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. During  the  first  month  following 
enactment,  old  oil  would  be  subject  to  a 
tax  on  95  percent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  $5.75  tax  reference  price  and  the 
$11.50  price  celling.  New  oil  produced 
would  be  subject  to  a  tax  on  95  percent  of 
the  difference  between  a  $7.50  tax  refer- 
ance  price  and  the  $11.28  price  celling. 
An  inflation  adjustment  factor  would 
be  added  In  each  successive  montih  In- 
creasing the  tax  reference  price  at  ap- 
proximately 8  percent  per  year.  Further, 
of  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  excess  profits 
tax,  the  total  of  which  Is  estimated  by  the 
committee  staff  to  be  $22.1  blUioo;  two- 
thirds  of  the  tax  revenue  generated, 
would  be  returned  jto  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  The  remaining  one- 
third  would  go  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, nonprofit  organizations,  school 
districts,  and  corporate  taxpayers  other 
than  those  paying  the  excise  tax. 

Another  key  feature  of  my  substitute 
Is  a  $1  credit  allowed  for  qualified  in- 
vestment for  domestic  production.  This 
"plowback"  Is  designed  to  spiu-  explora- 
tion for  and  development  of  domestic  oil 


sources  and  can  be  increased  if  war- 
ranted by  exploration  and  development 
expenditures.  I  believe  such  a  provision 
is  essential  for  continued  innovaticm  and 
progress  within  the  oil  industry  and  an 
absolute  must  if  we  are  to  provide  the 
means  and  incentive  for  finding  more 
oil  here  at  home. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury the  United  States  was  a  net  ex- 
porter of  energy  supplies.  However, 
energy  sources,  previously  abundant,  are 
now  rapidly  shrinking,  retarding  our 
economic  growth  and  altering  our  life- 
st>]e.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  face 
this  country's  problem  of  increasing  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oil.  Action  must 
be  taken  now  to  thwart  the  policy  of  eco- 
nomic blackmail  being  pursued  by  OPEC. 
I  believe  my  amendment  effectively  ad- 
dresses these  problems  by  providing 
enough  incentive  to  increase  production 
along  with  tough  tax  provisions  to  avoid 
windfall  profits  to  greedy  or  irresponsible 
oil  companies.  What  is  more,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  of  title  8, 
which  will  assure  a  workable  and  effec- 
tive monitoring  of  energy  industry  action 
by  the  GAO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  various  other  proposals 
dealing  with  dwindling  energy  supplies 
have  been  placed  before  the  House.  But 
in  my  judgment,  none  deals  with  the 
problem  effectively. 

Rolling  back  the  price  of  undiscovered 
domestic  oil,  as  mandated  by  H.R.  7014, 
will  stymie  domestic  production  and  leave 
our  economy  at  the  mercy  of  the  cartel 
and  our  foreign  policy  hostage  to  the 
Arabs.  The  $7.50  ceiling  in  the  bill  would 
not  allow  domestic  producers  sufficient 
capital  formation,  investment  oppor- 
tunity and,  in  the  long  run,  adequate 
production  capability  for  our  nee(ls. 

Economist  Robert  Nathan  has  made  a 
verj-  careful  study  of  the  costs  and  prices 
necessary  to  find  and  develop  new  sources 
of  domestic  oil.  Dr.  Nathan  is  a  scholar 
widely  respected  for  his  Independence 
and  judgment,  and  for  his  strong  creden- 
tials as  an  economist  of  the  liberal  school. 
In  summary,  his  study  concludes  that, 
because  of  inflation  and  because  deeper 
and  more  difficult  drilling  also  sharply 
inceases  cost,  a  price  level  of  close  to  $12 
is  required  to  pay  for  oil  from  new  fields. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  allowing  the  price 
of  oil  to  rise  to  whatever  level  the  Arabs 
set,  as  the  Krueger  amendment  permits, 
is  a  policy  which  will  make  consumers 
even  more  vulnerable  to  the  predatory 
pricing  practices  of  the  international  oil 
cartel.  For  this  reason  the  $11.28  cap  I 
propose  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  work  together 
now  to  insure  the  continued  economic 
viability  of  our  country.  The  President 
appears  willing  to  work  with  this  Con- 
gress in  pursuit  of  a  rational  plan  for  the 
decontrol  of  oil.  He  has  modified  his  own 
plan  and,  as  pointed  out,  the  editorial  in 
Wednesday's  Washington  Post  by  Joseph 
Kiaf t.  the  record  of  the  President  is  one 
of  substantial  compromise,  including  the 
decontrol  period,  the  celling  price  on  all 
oil,  and  tlie  devices  for  recovering  wind- 
fall profits.  I  think  my  amendment  is  a 
compromise  all  sides  can  support.  It  pro- 
tects the  consumer  against  price  in- 
creases, shortages  and  Increased  depend- 
ence on  OPEC,  and  I  ask  j-our  support 


I  want  to  make  very  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  one  or  two  minor 
changes  in  this  amendment  which  makes 
it  different  from  the  amendment  repro- 
duced in  the  July  16  Congressional 
Record  on  page  23193.  TTie  changes  ai-e 
simply  these: 

Rather  than  putting  a  cap  of  $11.50. 
which  is  the  essence  of  my  amendment. 
on  the  price  of  new  and  any  decontrolled 
old  oil,  the  cap  proposed  by  my  amend- 
ment, the  one  at  the  Clerk's  desk,  reads 
$11.28  rather  than  $11.50  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  House  adopted  a  $11.28 
cap  yesterday  in  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  4035. 

Secondly,  the  provision  lias  a  termina- 
tion date  that  was  omitted  from  the  pre- 
vious amendment.  This  would,  unless  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress,  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1980,  some  5  years  from  now. 
Those  are  the  substantive  changes  in 
the  amendmwit,  and  I  would  at  this 
point  like  to  explain  it. 

The  amendment  is  very  similar  to  the 
Krueger  amendment.  It  is,  in  fact,  even 
more  similar  to  the  amendment  that 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell) 
was  going  to  offer  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee some  weeks  ago  when  we  first  took 
up  this  bill,  H.R.  7014.  The  reason  I  offer 
this  amendment  which  provides  essen- 
tially a  $11.28  cap  is  that,  although  ^ 
support  and  did  support  in  committee 
the  Krueger  amendment,  based  upon  the 
vote  yesterday  I  do  not  think  the  Krueger 
amendment  is  going  to  pass  without  a 
cap  or  ceiling  to  be  provided  in  it.  It  is 
for  tliat  reason  that  I  am  providing 
this  cap. 

I  think,  if  the  Members  look  over  the 
substitute  carefully,  they  will  find  that 
it  is  satisfying  on  one  or  two  other  count.s 
as  well.  It  provides  for  a  somewhat  more 
stringent  excess  profits  tax  than  the 
Krueger  amendment,  but  does  not  bind 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  an.v 
more  strongly.  In  fact,  I  think  It  gives 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  con- 
siderable amount  more  latitude  to  define 
exactly  wliat  will  be,  for  example,  a 
qualified  Investment  with  respect  to 
plowback.  It  gives  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  more  fiexlbillty  to  structure 
a  tax  program  that  can  tax  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  net  Income  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

If  accepted,  I  think  the  substitute  tliat 
I  propose  will  meet  the  dual  objectives 
that  I  think  we  are  very  desirous  of  get- 
ting here.  One  is  to  get  rid  of  the  $7.50 
cap  or  rollback  that  is  in  the  committee 
bill,  H.R.  7014.  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  bring  to  the  committee's  attention  the 
staff  analysis  of  H.R.  7014. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  In  order  th:it  I  may 
understand  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  b? 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  as  soon 
as  I  finish  the  point  I  am  explaining.  I 
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thank  the  gentleman  and  I  do  appreciate 
his  concern,  and  I  do  promise  to  give 
him  the  time  to  respond.  My  first  5  min- 
utes has  not  expired  as  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make  is  that  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  estimated  that 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  regarding  the 
$7.50  price,  the  price  ceiling,  would  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  reduction  in  domes- 
tic oil  production.  In  fact,  they  have  esti- 
mated in  the  figxu'es  that  were  presented 
to  our  committee  that  there  would  be  a 
reduction  in  production  of  some  240,000 
barrels  a  day,  and  that  those  same  pric- 
ing provisions  would  increase  domestic 
consumption  of  oil  and  oil  products. 

By  the  same  token,  the  $11.28  price 
ceiling  that  I  propose  in  my  substitute 
would,  as  estimated  by  the  same  com- 
mittee staff,  increase  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  oil  by  some  370,000  barrels  of 
domestic  crude  oil  per  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  If  we  care  about 
making  ourselves  less  dependent  on  the 
OPEC  cartel,  and  I  think  if  we  care 
about,  at  the  same  time,  not  letting  that 
cartel  set  a  price  that  governs  all  the 
prices  of  American  oil  here  in  America, 
that  this  amendment  makes  some  sense. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  reading  this 
amendment.  I  find  it  is  rather  long.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  can  help 
me  imderstand  it.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
the  only  part  that  materially  changes  the 
Krueger  amendment  is  that  which  comes 
prior  to  the  description  of  the  standard 
for  the  tax? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  No.  There  are  differences 
from  the  Krueger  amendment.  The  main 
difference  is  a  cap,  or  price  ceiling,  of 
$11.28.  There  is  no  cap,  or  price  ceiling, 
in  the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  tiie  gentleman's 
amendment  keeps  the  triggering  points 
for  the  commencement  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax  but  it  superimposes  on  that 
an  absolute  cap;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  TTie  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Is  that  essentially 
what  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  do? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  report  and 
analyses  of  the  decrease  in  production  in 
the  United  States,  under  H.R.  7014.  that 
is  an  FEA  estimate  and  comes  from 
FEA? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  from  a  spread  sheet 
that  the  professional  staff  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce prepared  when  we  were  debating 
the  Eckhardt,  Krueger,  and  Dingell 
amendments  and  the  administration's 
proposal  in  the  full  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 


Mr.  Heinz  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  OmNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  long,  compli- 
cated amendment.  I  would  Uke  to  find 
out  exactly  what  it  does. 

First  of  all,  does  the  amendment  have 
the  same  provision  for  decontrol  of  old 
oil  as  the  Krueger  amendment  does? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  has  the  same  provisions 
for  the  gradual  phasing  out  of  old  oil 
that  the  bill  HJl.  7014  and  the  Krueger 
amendment  both  have. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  An  8-year  phase- 
out.  Under  the  conmiittee  bill,  there  is  a 
decontrol  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $7.50. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman's  question,  the  rate  of  decon- 
trol is  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  But  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing in  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  There  is  a  ceiling  of 
$11.28.   

Ml-.  OTTINGER.  Does  that  celling  ap- 
ply to  old  oil? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  $7.50  ceiling  on  the 
price  of  old  oil  in  this  amendment 
largely  because,  as  I  think  we  all  know, 
there  will  be  very  little  real  old  oil  that 
exists.  It  is  running  out. 

The  purpose  of  having  the  decline 
curve  plotted  for  us  was  to  demonstrate 
that  in  fact  we  are  running  out  of  old 
oU. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  So  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  goes  beyond  the 
Krueger  amendment,  so  far  as  old  oil 
is  concerned. 

What  about  new  oil? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  New  oil  is,  under  the 
Krueger  amendment,  imcontrolled.  My 
amendment  sets  a  ceiling  on  that  of 
$11.28.  That  price  of  $11.28  is  consistent 
with  the  vote  of  the  Congress  yesterday, 
and  it  is  also  consistent  with  the  request 
of  the  President  for  a  $13.50  cap,  which 
includes  the  $2  excise  tax.  It  works  out, 
to  approximately  the  same  figure. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentlOTian's 
amendment  has  a  windfall  profits  tax.  Is 
that  the  same  as  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, with  a  100  percent  plowback, 
with  the  limitation  that  nobody's  profits 
should  go  below  25  percent,  with  all  of 
those  provisions? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  There  is  a  difference  from 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

The  answer  in  the  first  instance  is: 
Yes,  there  is  a  windfall  profits  tax,  a  very 
strict  one.  It  is  a  95  percent  windfall 
profits  tax,  as  opposed  to  a  90  percent 
windfall  profits  tax  that  I  understand 
the  Krueger  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  But  does  it  contain 
the  same  provisions  about  which  I  am 
concerned  relative  to  plowbacks? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  further,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Krueger  amendment,  that  it 
requires,  in  order  for  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment to  trigger,  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  write  a  tax  proposal 
that  has  a  100  percent  plowback  in  It 
for  new  oil. 

My  amendment  Is  different  in  this  re- 


gard: It  does  not  require  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  write  a  100  per- 
cent plowback  provision.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  could  write  a  90  per- 
cent plowback  provision,  a  50  percent 
plowback  provision,  a  $1  plowback  pro- 
vision; they  could  write  whatever  they 
want.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  after  carefully  taking  testimony 
on  this  subject,  on  which  we  had  rather 
limited  testimony,  could  write  tax  provi- 
sions that  would,  in  its  judgment,  be  pru- 
dent. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  there  a 
limitation  on  the  windfall  profits  tax  that 
would  provide  we  not  take  a  company 
below  a  certain  percentage  of  profits,  as 
is  provided  in  the  Krueger  amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes,  there  is  a  limitation, 
and  that  limitation  is  75  percent. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  We  could  not  tax 
away  any  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
company's  profits  as  they  reported  them? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Not  profits.  The  exact  term 
is  "net  income." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  And  that  is  the  net 
income  as  reported  by  the  companies 
themselves? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
And  I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  have  from  time  to  time  been 
quite  skeptical  of  various  kinds  of  re- 
ports put  out  by  oil  companies  and  by 
FEA. 

As  the  gentleman  may  know,  I  sent  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  saying  that  I  would 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  give  the 
General  Accoimting  Office,  the  auditing 
arm  of  Congress,  subpena  power  so  that 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  information  we 
are  getting  from  FEA,  from  the  Treasury 
Department  or  from  any  Government 
agency,  or  from  any  of  the  oil  companies 
will  in  fact  be  accurate  information, 
which  we  need  to  make  our  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Heinz  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chau-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chaii'man,  what  provisions  does  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  contain  relating  to 
Presidential  authority  to  raise  the  $11.28 
during  a  period  of  inflation  or  during  a 
period  of  higher  costs? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  an  Important  point. 

I  provide  for  the  President  to  raise  or 
lower  the  ceiling  price  or  the  cap  by  send- 
ing to  the  Congress  an  amendment,  sub- 
ject to  the  mechanism  of  congressional 
approval  or  disapproval,  as  designed  es- 
sentially in  the  legislation  we  passed  yes- 
terday, H.R.  4035. 

I  hope  that  if  we  have  a  decrease  in  the 
cost,  the  President  will  see  fit  to  lower 
the  ceiling  price  on  oil.  If  the  costs  go 
up,  he  might  ask  the  Congress  to  approve 
his  raising  it.  It  is  a  tool  that  I  think  we 
need  in  order  to  take  into  accoimt  un- 
foreseeable circumstances. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  price  of  oil 
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Is  going  to  need  to  be  5  years  from  now  or 
even  3  years  from  now. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  think  that  is  a  good  pro- 
vision. 

Regarding  the  price  of  developing  new 
oil.  the  Congress  has  received  figures  all 
over  the  lot.  The  Nathan  study  is  one 
that  provides  for  $12.73,  and  then  there 
are  other  various  studies.  Tlie  gentle- 
man has  said  that  the  professional  staff 
of  the  committee  itself  has  said  new  oil 
development  will  be  curtailed  rather 
sharply  at  $7.50.  I.  of  cour.<«.  agree  with 
.that. 

But  does  the  gentleman  not  think  there 
Is  some  logic,  in  addition  to  our  infor- 
mation from  the  various  .studies,  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  presently  importing  6 
>  million  barrs^s  of  oil  a  day  and  that  the 
present  price  that  they  get  for  new  oil 
Is  in  the  range  of  $12  to  $13  per  barrel? 

If  we  can  find  all  the  new  oil  we  need 
in  this  country  at  $7.50,  why,  for  good- 
ness sake,  are  we  not  finding  it  at  $12.50? 
Does  the  gentleman  have  an  opinion  on 
that? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Perhaps  I  missed  the  gen- 
tleman's point. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
say,  if  we  can  find  all  the  new  oil  we  need 
at  $7.50,  why  are  we  not  finding  it  at 
$12.50? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  the  gentleiiiaii 
knows  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Many  people  have  been  before  our 
committee  and  indicated  that  the  cost  of 
finding  new  oil  depends  on  many  factors. 
Inflation  and  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
drilhng  deeper  new  fields  chief  among 
them.  The  gentleman  mentioned  Mr.  Na- 
than, and  Mr.  Nathan  is  considered  a 
liberal  economist,  and  has  never  been 
accused  of  being  in  the  pocket  of  the  oil 
industry.  The  information  from  the  Na- 
than study  is  tliat  the  cost  of  new  oil  is 
over  $12  today  for  a  new  discovery. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  gentiemans 
question  is  obvious.  At  $7.50  we  are  just 
not  getting  additional  oil  production, 
and  the  statistics  from  FEA  are  that  we 
are  just  not  getting  the  increase  in  new 
production  that  we  need  to  avert  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  old  oil  fields  that  ve 
have.  This  has  been  the  ca.se  since  1972. 
I  do  not  want  my  people  in  mv  district 
to  have  to  stand  in  hne  at  the  gas  station 
because  tliis  Congress  makes  a  decision 
to  set  an  artificially  low  price  on  oil  tliat 
results  in  our  having.  4  or  5  vears  from 
now.  not  enough  oil  for  anvbodv. 

Mr.  CHARLES  Wn.SON  of"  Texas. 
Does  the  gentleman  venrcsent  Pitts- 
burgh? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  represent  the  PiUs'ourgh 
area,  yes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas    I 
think  Uiere  is  a  related  matter  in  that 
respect.  With  regard  to  the  situation  as 
to  natural  gas,  Bethlehem  Steel  in  Pitts- 
burgh, I  believe,  has  commented  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  gas  at  $1  30  than 
not  to  have  it  at  50  cents. 
I  thhik  the  same  thing  is  true  here 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
Romg  to  protect  the  consumer  by  this 
amendment  because  there  is  a  distribu- 
tion mechanism  of  the  tax  monevs,  verv 


similar  to  the  Kinieger  amendment  In 
that  regard. 

As  the  gentleman  also  pointed  out,  the 
committee  staff  has  estimated  that  Uii-s 
kind  of  provision  would  shift  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  our  favor  by  about 
$7.7  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  a 
lot  of  money  that  currently  is  going  on  a 
one-way  ride  to  the  Middle  East  and  to 
the  other  oil  producers.  A  lot  of  it  is 
being  used  to  buy  arms,  causing  a  de- 
stabilizing increase  around  tlie  world: 
and  it  is  a  very  scary  prospect  to  see  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  the  Arabs  re- 
quire us  to  pay.  and  all  of  that  or  a  lot  of 
that  is  going  to  buy  planes  and  tank.s 
and  other  weapons  of  destruction. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  I  first  inquhe 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt »  whether  he  insists  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  I  do  not,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhakdti  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
somewhat  reluctantly  opijose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  who  advocates  It,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,  has  obviously  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  problem  and  makes  a 
vei-y  interesting  proposal,  but  It  has  some 
good  news  and  some  bad  news. 

One  of  the  things  that  nobody  has 
pointed  out  Is  the  escalation  of  the  $7.50 
figure  in  both  the  Kruger  amendment  and 
in  the  Heinz  amendment.  It  is  not  just 
the  proceeds  under  a  $7.50  cap  which 
tlie  oil  company  takes  home:  because  the 
$7.50  cap  commences  immediately  to  In- 
crease in  the  Krueger  amendment  by 
one-half  percent  per  month,  and  in  the 
Hehiz  amendment,  by  two-thirds  of  1 
percent  per  month. 

This  is  a  very  important  point  be- 
cause this  is  money  that  the  oil  com- 
pany keeps,  not  subject  to  tax  or  plow- 
back.  Therefore,  in  this  respect,  the 
Heinz  amendment  is  worse  for  the  con- 
sumer Uian  the  Krueger  amendment. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Heinz  amend- 
mcjit  does,  in  truth,  place  an  $11.28  ceil- 
ing on  total  price.  Under  the  Krueger 
amendment  the  price  of  oil.  not  taking 
into  account  or  considering  the  question 
of  windfall  profits  or  plowback  can  go 
on  up  to,  say,  $16.  That  is  the  amounts 
purchasers  have  to  pay. 

Under  the  Heinz  amendment  it  is  con- 
trolled at  no  more  than  $11.28. 

So  as  I  see  it.  there  are  some  things 
favorable  in  comparison  to  the  Ki-ueger 
amendment  and  others  to  the  Heinz 
amendment,  but  both  of  them  are  sub- 
ject to  tlie  same  criticism  that  has  been 
made  from  this  well  by  a  number  of 
speakers,  including  tlie  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  <Mi-.  Ullman).  Uiat  both  of 
these  amendments  presuppose  a  condi- 
tion which  has  not  occurred  and  which 
may  never  occur.  So  one  must  look  at 
both  amendments  in  two  ways,  in  the 
light  that  tlie  tax  procedures  will  go 
into  effect,  and  in  the  light  that  tliey  will 
not  fco  into  effect.  In  bofh  in.stances   if 


the  tax  procedures  do  not  go  Into  efTect, 
the  price  of  new  oil  goes  on  up  to  what' 
ever  point  the  OPEC  cartel  price  will 
carry  it. 

I  am  sincerely  unable  to  say  whether 
under  the  Heinz  amendment  in  case 
there  is  not  a  tax  put  in  place,  the  gentle- 
man's $11.28  ceiling  applies  or  not.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  would  like  to  answer 
that  question. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania.  could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  or  not  in  tlie  case  no  windfall 
profits  tax  is  put  in  place  tlie  $11.28  ceil- 
ing is  applicable  or  is  not  applicable' 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Uie  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  that  the  en- 
tire provisions  of  this  section— but  I 
would  have  to  check  to  be  sure— do  not 
trigger  miless  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  enacts  an  appropriate  tax 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  the  onlv 
place. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  That  would  mean  we  would 
be  in  the  same  situation  we  are  in  now 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is,  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  does  not  put 
nito  place  a  windfall  profits  tax  the 
Heinz  amendment  would  pei-mit  domes- 
tic oil  to  go  to  whatever  poUit  the  OPEC 
price  would  permit  it  to  do. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  these 
reasons  I  oppose  both  amendments. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr,    BRODHEAD.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out,  and  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  comment  on 
this,  that  it  is  not  only  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  might  do  but 
as  I  understand  the  discussion.  It  would 
require  action  not  only  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  but  action  bv 
the  full  House,  action  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  action  by  the  Senate 
and,  finally,  signatm'e  by  the  Pi-esldent 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  eminently 
con-ect,  and  it  is  surprising  that  such  aii 
obvious  and  important  point  .should  not 
have  been  brought  up  before  wnhe  floor 
Mr.  BRODHEAD.  If  we  were  to  enact 
this  legislation,  and  then  try  to  come 
back  with  some  windfall  profits  tax,  the 
President  might,  because  of  some  rea.?on 
he  has  now,  or  because  of  some  reason 
he  miiiht  have  in  Uie  future,  veto  the 
bill.  Then  the  price  of  oil  would  aut* 
matically  rise  to  the  market  price. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  ii 
seeni.s  to  me  so  eminently  rea.sonable  that 
we  out;ht  to  set  the  price  we  think  i.s 
right,  and  not  delegate  it  to  Uie  Presi- 
dent, or  leave  it  to  the  pos.sibility  of  a 
tax  being  passed.  If  we  are  not  right,  il 
we  camiot  prevail,  or  if  we  get  a  veto, 
then  if  we  are  to  put  in  place  .some  bal- 
ance of  taxation  or  price  controls  then 
the  reasonable  and  intelligent  way  to  do 
it  is  to  look  at  what  the  President "s  ob- 
jections are.  come  back  and  oi>erate  un- 
der some  kind  of  informal  joint  operation 
between  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  or  operate  in  an 
ad  hoc  committee  appointed  bv  the 
Sjjeaker  for  the  p'U|)o.se. 
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But  if  we  act  favorably  on  either  of 
these  amendments  we  form  the  binding 
and  restrictive  mold  within  which  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  must 
act.  And  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan says,  we  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  iiappen  down  the  Une  with  respect  to 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  with  re- 
spect to  the  House  and  Senate  floory, 
and  with  respect  to  a  conference. 
So  I  oppose  the  amendments. 
Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

The  CHAHIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Hkinz.  and  by 
imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eckhasdt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  genUoman  from  Texas 
has  stated  a  proposition  that  I  would  like 
the  House  to  be  vei-y  clear  on.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  said  that  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  Heinz  amendment 
might  be  flawed  is  that  if  the  President 
vetoes  a  tax  bill,  we  would  not  have  an 
$11.2a  ceiling  on  oil.  We  would  not  have 
a  cap. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  not  what  I 
was  saying.  I  was  saying  If  no  tax  pro- 
vision is  put  in  place,  we  will  have  no 
$11 .28  ceiling. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  must  take  issue  with  the 
gentleman  on  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thought  ^he  gen- 
tleman agreed  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  agree  there  is  Vio  pro 
vision  in  this  section  of  the  bilPt^  do 
that,  bxrt  what  we  voted  on  yesterday, ..__ 
a  provision  which  I  supported,  was  a  pro- 
vision to  put  an  $11.28  cap  on  oil.  A  fur- 
ther  consideration  is  when  this  bill  may 
become  effective — and  not  4  or  6  months 
from  now  when  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  may  write  a  bill  and  the 
President  may  or  may  not  sign  it  and 
enact  it  into  law. 

tUx.  ECKHARDT.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
with  respect  to  our  legislative  posture, 
what  we  passed  yesterday  was  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  Allocation  Act 
for  4  additional  months  after  the  end  of 
AugTist  of  this  year.  It  would,  of  course, 
control  the  question  of  pricing  and  regu- 
lation until  December  unless  we  should 
enact  a  subsequent  bill.  This  would  be, 
of  course,  subsequent  to  that  bill.  So  the 
question  of  what  that  bill  does  makes 
absolutely  no  difference  with  respect  to 
what  we  are  doing  here.  This  bill  will 
ultimately  determine  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  uith  respect  to  oil  pricing. 
If  It  becomes  law,  It  will  completely  sup- 
plant H.R.  4035.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
on  that;  if  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  care  to  comment,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  him  do  so.  but  I  believe 
hat  I  have  said  Is  correct. 
If  we  Mt  on  this  bill  as  a  permanent 
control  of  the  pricing  structure,  we  sup- 
plant HJl.  4035,  do  we  not,  If  we  act 
subsequently  on  this? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaiimaii,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  would  depend  on  which  bill  was 
first  signed  by  the  President,  and  I  think 
that  is  an  interesting  question  in  the 
conflict  of  laws. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  that 
there  is  no  assurance  of  an  $11.28  cap 
even  if  we  thought  that  was  desirable, 
because  the  President  has  already  an- 
nounced he  is  going  to  veto  HJl.  4035.  It 
has  been  pa.<ised  by  the  Senate,  but  if 
the  President  does  veto  it,  there  would  be 
no  C11.28  cap.  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  have  to  recog- 
nize that. 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  Indeed,  from  the 
President's  deregulation  proposal  one 
would  assume  the  President  is  arguing 
for  $13.50. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman 
yield,  that  is  what  the  Piesident 
loosed  in  his  letter  to  the^A  sub^nltted 
by  Mr.  Zarb  today. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Qiiairmon.  will  the 
feenileman  yield? 

l&x.  ECKHARD1^/l  yield  to  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Was^ngton,  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable member'  of  the  committee  who 
13  just  backfrdm  the  Rules  Committee. 
Mr^ApASlS.  I  tiiank  the  gentleman 
Tmj'^taelSing. 

,  The  present  status  is  this:  H.R.  4035 
is  out  of  conference  and  is  going  to  the 
""resident  today. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
intleman  has  e:;pii-ed. 
<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then  Uiere  is  no 
quesUon  but  that  that  bill  will  be  signed 
or  not  signed  before  this  bill  is  signed  if 
it  is,  indeed,  signed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  what  I  was  answer- 
ing in  response  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. HJl.  4035  will  be  a  law  or  not  a  law 
before  this  bill  is  presented  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  signature.  The  status  of  the 
other  bill  is  simply  to  extend  the  present 
existing  system  so  that  we  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  get  the  other  body  to  act  on 
this  bill  and  send  it  to  the  President  for 
signature. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  possible  to  characterize  one  of  the 
gentleman's  arguments  in  rather  simple 
terms,  that  the  Krueger  plan,  given  the 
various  alternatives,  is  a  fine  alternative, 
with  the  contingency  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  one,  pass  a 
windfall  profits  tax  provision  and,  two, 
develop  a  vehicle  for  the  distribution  of 
the  resources?  If  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
would  not  do  those  things,  would  It  not 


then  render  the  Krueger  plan  inoper- 
able? 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  Not  precisely.  In  the 
first  place  the  Krueger  plan  does  permit 
the  price  of  oil  to  go  to  the  world  price 
I  thi^it  would  have  devastating  effects 
on  tiro  economy  for  that  reason.  But  if  it 
did  not  go  into  effect  with  the  windfall 
profits  tax,  the  result  would  be  that  new 
oil  would  go  to  whatever  price  the  OPEC 
price  carried  it  without  any  return  of 
the  'windfall  profits"— or  i-eally,  the  ex- 
cessive charges — to  pec^le  who  may  have 
suffered  by  having  paid  such  excessive 
charges.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  quite 
different  result  than  that  which  would 
happen  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee should  act. 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  Mi-.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hke  to  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
maii-^qm  Califoi-nia  who  spoke  and 
commend  him  for  the  comments  he 
made.  Under  the  Krueger  proposal  or 
the  Heinz  proposal,  without  the  tax  ac- 
tion and  the  refunding  mechanism  going 
into  place  there  would  be  no  decontrol. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  a  question.  I  wanted  to  go  into 
what  the  gentleman  is  planning  to  do 
with  old  oil  in  his  amendment.  Could  he 
explain  to  tlie  Committee  what  his  pro- 
posals are  in  this  amencment  as  they 
relate  to  old  oil? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  far  as  the  proposals  in 
my  amendment,  I  would  direct  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  substitute  for  the  Ki-ueger  amendment. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
understanding  of  what  the  Krueger 
amendment  does  foi-  old  oil? 

Mr.  HEINZ,  It  is  substantially  the  same 
as  tlie  Krueger  amendment  in  that  re- 
gard. What  the  Krueger  amendment  does 
is  to  provide  for  gradual  decontrol  of  old 
oil  at  the  approximate  rate  of  1  percent 
per  m.onth  based  on  a  1972  start  date. 

Ml-.  WI^TH.  Is  it  tlie  genUeman's  un- 
derstanding that  is  the  way  in  which 
old  oil  declines?  In  other  words,  there  is 
only  a  given  amoimt  of  old  oil  in  the 
groimd  and  when  we  pump  it  out  it  does 
decline  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per 
month? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Is  tliere  anything  that 
does  support  the  fact  that  old  oil  does 
decline  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per 
month?  ^. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  We  took  some  testimonj' 
which  indicated  that  some  decline  more 
slowly  and  some  more  quickly  and  1  per- 
cent per  month  is  an  average  figuie  ar- 
rived at  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  But  in  fact  there  are  a 
great  many  very  large  fields  that  decline 
at  a  rate  much  more  slowly  than  1  per- 
cent a  month.  In  other  words,  1  percent 
a  month  is  something  that  would  look 
quite  steep,  while  1  percent  a  year  or  2 
percent  a  year  would  be  almost  no  de- 
cline at  all? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes. 
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Mr.  "WIRTH.  So  what  we  are  really 
saying  there  if  we  are  providing  a  1 -per- 
cent decline  per  month  is  that  for  old 
oil  we  are  legislating  a  bonus  to  those 
companies  that  happen  to  own  lai-ge 
f  tids  of  old  oil. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  do  not  think  that  i.s  the 
case.  With  respect  to  that  amendment 
wliat  we  have  to  come  to.  and  I  am  not 
making  a  value  judgment  on  the  gentle- 
niaus  understanding  of  what  the  Krue- 
ger amendment  does  or  does  not  do,  is 
Uii-s 


Mr.  WIRTH.  I  understand  wiiat  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  do,  but  there  is 
another  Important  i.ssue  wiiich  relates 
to  old  oil  and  perhaps  I  ran  addie,';s  my- 
self to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr,  Kruegkr>  or  the  '-'en- 
tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson-.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  very 
large  fields  of  old  oil  which  do  not  de- 
cline at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per  month. 
Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  eentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  this  i.s  probably  a 
very  elementary  question.  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  which  I  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  hearing. 

What  is  to  stop  the  owner  of  an  old 
larue  field  from  produciut;  until  such 
time  as  it  is  decontrolled? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  What  is  to  stop  him  from 
producing?  I  am  not  sure  I  understand 
tlie   question. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Wliat  is  to  stop  the  owner  of  an  old  field 
or  a  field  of  old  oil,  proven  reserves,  from 
just  .simply  stopping  pumping  until  .such 
time  as  it  reaches  the  price? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  It  is  mj'  under.standing. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Wilson),  that  he  has  to  have  cer- 
tification on  a  continuing  basis  on  that 
field  of  the  amount  being  produced  from 
that  field,  so  he  does  have  to  continue 
to  produce. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Is 
Uiat  an  FEA  regulation  or  i.s  that  in  the 
statute? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  think  it  is  FEA.  Anj- 
way,  the  point  is  that  there  is  continued 
production  from  old  fields  at  $5.25.  that 
there  are  very,  very  lai-ge  fields  of  old 
oil  that  declme  at  a  rate  much  lower  than 
12  percent;  for  example,  2  or  3  percent, 
and  if  we  allow  old  established  fields  to 
decline  at  12  percent,  what  in  effect  we  ■ 
are  doing  is  providing  a  very  major  bonus 
to  Uio.se  companies  that  own  large  fields 
of  old  oil  and  the  companies  that  own 
those  tend  to  be  the  large  major  oil  com- 
panies. What  we  are  doing  by  allowing 
decontrol  to  lapse,  as  in  the  Krueger 
proposal,  as  I  undei-stand  it.  and  in  the 
Eckliardt  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
providing  a  significant  bonus  to  the  eight 
very  large  oil  companies. 

Air.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  vield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  as  a  matter 
oi  principle  and  logic  that  it  would  be 


far  more  in  the  national  interest  to  leave 
the  control  of  old  oil.  which  was  found 
cheaply  and  easilj'.  and  yet  provide 
greater  incentives  in  the  new  oil  that  Ls 
scarce? 

Would  the  gentleman  further  agree 
that  oil  that  is  ea.=y  and  cheap  has  been 
already  found? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemati  from  Colorado  has  again  expired. 
I  At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wirth 
wh.s  nllowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
S  minuies.  > 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ju.st 
would  summarize  tlie  point,  the  jwint  has 
been  made.  I  believe,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  what  logic  is  there  in 
decontrolling  old  oil  at  all?  Why  not  lust 
leave  it  at  S5,25?  Certainly  by  adding  a 
great.  I-  price  at  $,'i.25  we  are  not  going 
to  i;ct  any  more  oil  out  of  the  ground.  It 
is  not  a  greater  incentive  to  production. 
The.\  have  to  produce,  anyway.  Whv  not 
ju.-;<  leave  it  at  $5.25? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  tlie  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
if  we  were  releasing  the  price  of  old  oil 
below  the  decline  curve,  as  the  gentle- 
man suggests  we  would  be  dealing  with 
oil  that  can  be  produced  without  sec- 
ondary recovery:  but  the  gentleman  and 
m.vself  and  the  gentleman  uom  Te.\as 
•Mr.  Krueger*  and  every  other  member 
of  the  committee  established  or  lelt  that 
it  was  reasonable  to  keep  that  oil  just  be- 
low the  decline  curve  at  $5.25,  which  will 
be  mostly  old  oil.  becau.se  i)resumablv 
tlie  other  Ls  not  being  produced  and  per- 
mit the  higher  oil  as  the  decline  rate  i.s 
bulged  upward. 

1  would  hope  tlie  gentlemarf^from 
Texas  would  recognize  in  his  statement 
and  in  his  letter  that  my  bill  permitting 
all  oil  to  so  to  $7.50  was  erroneous,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  well  knows  it  was 
erroneous.  My  bill  controls  oil  hi  the 
bill,  as  all  other,  at  $5.25. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chaiiman, lassumiiiK 
that  the  decline  curve  is  accurate;  all 
I  am  doing  is  having  a  discu.s.sion  of  the 
decline  curve. 

It  has  been  defined  m  the  proposal  bv 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt). and  m  the  proposal  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger),  and 
in  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
PeniLsyivania  (Mr.  Heinz »  as  a  declme  of 
1  percent  per  month,  approximately;  yet 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  there  are  some 
very  large  fields  that  decline  at  a  rate 
much  slower  than  1  percent  per  month; 
so  I  say  that  we  apply  a  faster  decline 
to  Uiose  very  slowly  declining  fields,  in 
effect,  and  we  are  providing  a  very 
significant  bopus  to  those  owners  of  large 
fields  of  oil,  which  ownere  happen  to  be 
the  eight  largest  oil  companies. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chamnan. 
I  think  first  it  has  to  be  obsen-ed  that 


70  percent  of  the  oil  in  the  United  States 
now— that  is.  70  percent  of  production 
in  the  United  States— is  from  old  wells 
and  is  old  oil.  That  is  a  very  promisinj- 
source  of  additional  oil  production,  and 
the  way  to  get  additional  oil  production 
is  the  investment  being  made  in  second - 
aiy  and  tertiary  recoveiy.  I  would  add 
that  if  we  are  going  to  get  that  invest- 
ment in  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery, 
in  many  instances  it  is  a  vei-y  expensive 
investment  amounting  to  as  high  as  $i 
per  bairel.  The  $.i.25  price  per  barrel  does 
not  really  encourage  tliat  .sub.slHiUial  hi- 
vestmeul. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  Ls  it  not  appropriate  that 
what  we  do  is  to  provide  a  special  cate- 
gory in  the  law  for,  say,  tertiary  devel- 
opment, which  in  my  understandins  is 
the  most  promising  of  all.  and  not  call 
that  old  oil  but  that  we  provide  every 
incentive  possible  for  tertiary  develop- 
ment? Just  allowing  all  old  oil  to  ri.s«? 
does  not  provide  an  incentive,  so  why 
not  have  a  special  incentive  for  tertiary 
oil,  which  is  a  very  promisuig  area? 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio,  I  hope  it  is  a 
liromising  area,  becau.se  it  has  not  been 
developed.  Most  of  it  is  .secondary  devel- 
opment and.  as  I  understand  it.  th<? 
Krueger  proposal  piovides  for  the  plow- 
back  into  that  kind  of  in'.estment.  .so 
tliat  the  profits  when  this  oil  is  released 
are  taxed  away  unless  there  is  a  rein- 
vestment in  trying  to  get-jgiditional  old 
oil  out  of  the  ground.  WeBfcoj*  where 
tho.se  wells  are.  We  do  nofjl||e  to  lio 
out  and  look  for  Lliem  and  drill  thpn^. 
They  are  theie. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
a  case  for  raising  the  price  of  old  oil- 
not  .secondarj'  and  tertiaiy — at  $5.25  that 
was  produced  cheaply?  Wliy  not  allo\. 
it  to  stay  at  that  level?  This  is  tlie  ar- 
gument that  has  been  made,  and  jjnt- 
vide  other  incentives  once  we  get  hii.i 
tertiary  production,  which  is  the  mo'-t. 
promising,  and  allow  that  to  go  up. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  nu-. 
though,  that  there  is  a  need  for  tlie 
secondai->-  recovery  methods  that  ar" 
now  extant,  and  $5.25  oil  is  not  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleniaii 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  just  want  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  last  question  put  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown  »,  can  he 
ma^a  case,  can  he  justify  the  need  or 
the«isdom  of  raising  the  price  of  old  oil 
below  the  present  exi.sting  ceiling  of 
$5.25. 

There  is  one  fundamental,  .sound  eco- 
nomic reason  for  doing  that.  That  is,  that 
it  is  pure  foolishness  economically  to  ever 
allow,  much  less  mandate,  the  sale  of  a 
depletable  and  irreplaceable  reserve  at 
less  than  its  replacement  cost.  The  col- 
loquy the  gentleman  has  just  had  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown* 
with  regard  to  secondary  recovery,  which 
we  know  of,  and  to  tertiai-j-  recover>'. 
which  nobody  knows  much  about  and 
which  is  yet  to  be  developed,  demon- 
strates that  it  is  an  irreplaceable  reserve. 
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It  is  depletable.  and  it  is  stupid  to  think 
otherwise. 

Mr.  WIKTH.  I  think  that  Is  one  per- 
spective that  can  be  taken.  The  other 
side,  of  course,  is  that  if  we  are  drilling 
at  40  or  50  cents  and  it  is  coining  out  at 
$5.25,  we  will  have  a  huge — in  some  peo- 
ple's opinion — unconscionable  profit. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion is  the  Heinz  substitute  to  the 
Krueger  amendment.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  note  several  important 
facts  about  the  Heinz  substitute,  and 
then  I  will  also  have  some  questions  for 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

First  of  all.  the  Heinz  substitute  .sets  a 
price  of  $11.25  for  all  new  oil.  That  price 
is  the  price  that  OPEC  set,  and  which 
has  governed  the  extremely  high  priced 
imported  oil  that  we  have  had  to  import 
for  the  last  year.  That  is  the  price  which 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Simon  de- 
scribed as  totally  unrelated  to  economic 
reality,  as  arbitrary  and  artificial,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  sug- 
gesting that  that  price  should  become 
the  price  for  all  new  oil. 

Second,  even  if  we  assume  that  there 
may  be  some  higher  cost  new  oil  in  the 
future,  at  $5  or  $6  or  $7  or  $8  or  |9 — 
most  new  oil  still  comes  in  today  between^ 
$4  and  $5 — even  if  we  a.ssume  that  the. 
price  Is  going  to  rise  on  future  produc- 
tion, future  production  Ls  only  going  to 
be  a  very  small  percentage  of  what  is 
produced  out  of  so-called  new  oil  wells. 

I  gather  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  raise  the  price  of  each  and 
every  barrel  of  oil — whether  it  costs  $4 
or  $5  to  produce,  or  a  higher  figure — to 
that  $11.28  figure. 

That  Is  exactly  the  policy  which  those 
of  us  who  opposed  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  decontrol  have  been  fighting 
against. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  I  do  have  a  cap  of  $11.28,  which 
Is  substantially  what  the  Congress  voted 
on  yesterday,  for  all  new  oil.  I  would 
welcome  a  proposal  from  the  gentleman 
to  take  Into  account  lower  cost  new  oil 
and  set  a  cap  accordingly.  My  objection 
to  the  committee  bill,  as  written,  is  that 
we  all  know  it  is  commonsense  that  new 
oil  can  only  be  found  at  the  price  of  $8  or 
$9  or  $10.  It  really  costs  that  much  to 
find  It.  The  committee  bUl,  H.R.  7014,  Is 
flawed  in  that  regard.  I  would  have  no 
objection,  and  I  would  support  a  respon- 
sible amendment  if  the  gentleman  of- 
fered it,  to  put  a  different  kind  of  price 
ceiling  on  lower  cost  oil.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  would  observe  for  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  bill  does 
include  an  $8.50  celling  for  especially 
liigh-cost  oil,  which  means  if  10  or  15 
percent  of  oil  we  bring  In,  in  the  future, 
is  going  to  be  above  that  figure,  that  we 
can  bring  in  $11  or  $13  oil  and  balance 
it  out  at  $8.20  or  $7.75. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is:  How 


much  additional  production  does  the 
gentleman  calculate  we  will  get  at  a 
figure  of  $11.28  as  opposed  to  the  figiu-e 
of  $7.50  that  the  committee  bill  has? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  According  to  the  analysis 
by  the  committee  staff,  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, that  this  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  domestic  supply  of  oil  by 
370,000  barrels  per  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  H.R.  7014,  in  its  present  fonn,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  analysis,  would  de- 
crease domestic  production  by  240,000 
barrels  a  day,  and  that  is  a  total  differ- 
ence*, adding  tha<«  together,  of  610,000 
barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  That  figure  is,  rough- 
ly, what  we  will  be  .saving  thi-ough  H.R. 
7014*s  auto  efficiency  standards  alone. 
That  is  not  a  sufficient  increment.  That 
is  my  point.  You  get  90  percent  of  that 
oil  at  a  $7.50  figure  and  you  get  the 
other  9  peixent,  making  99  percent  out 
of  100  percent,  at  a  flexible  $8.50  ceiling. 
So  what  are  we  proposing  here? 

Let  me  just  make  another  point  here, 
which  is  regarding  old  oil.  The  gentle- 
man is  saying  that  after  5  years,  as  I 
understand  it,  old  oil  will  be  phased  out, 
according  to  tlie  curve,  at  12  percent  a 
year  for  5  years,  that  it  will  be  phased 
out. 

As  I  understand  it,  tliat  means  that 
old  oil — I  will  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong — at  that  point  in  time,  even 
though  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
pointed  out  there  would  still  be  consider- 
able old  oil  produced,  the  price  of  old 
oil  at  that  time  will  go  to  $11.28:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  inten- 
tion in  putting  an  expii-ation  date  in 
the  provision  is  not  to  have  the  price  of 
oil  go  to  $11.28. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  But  that  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  My  intention  is  not  to 
have  it  go  to  $7.50.  My  Intention  is  not 
to  allow  it  to  go  to  whatever  the  Aiabs 
are  asking  for  their  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  ^Mr.  Maguire) 
has  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Magxiife  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  6  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  my  intentlcm 
is,  purely  and  simply,  to  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  review  what  is  obviously  a  con- 
troversial provision,  but  an  es.sential  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  at  some  future  point 
in  time.       

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  But  the  effect  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment — and  I  think 
every  Member  should  understand  this — 
is  that  every  barrel  of  new  oil  will  cost 
$11.28  tomorrow  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  even  though  It  may  only  cost 
$4  or  $5  for  95  percent  of  It  to  be  pro- 
duced: and,  second,  at  the  end  of  5 
years,  while  old  oil  production  is  still 
going  full  blast  today,  every  barrel  of  old 
oil  which  essentially  costs  today  some 
$2.50  to  produce  out  of  the  ground  will 
also  go  to  $11.28. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Cliaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa.shington. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wilf 
state  that  the  gentleman's  comment  that 
jl  this  would  increase  production  or  reduce 
consumption  in  the  United  States  has 
been  proven  neither  by  the  models  in- 
volved nor  by  the  experience  we  have 
had  in  the  United  States  since  1973. 

In  1973,  when  this  committee  started 
consideration  of  this,  crude  oil  in  the 
United  States  was  selling  at  $3.40  a  bar- 
rel. This  Ls  new  oil.  It  is  now  selling  at 
between  $11  and  $12  a  barrel.  In  that 
period  of  time  production  in  the  United 
States  dropped  from  9.2  million  barrels 
a  day  to  8.9  million  barrels  per  day,  and 
consumption  went  up  from  6.8  million 
banels  per  da.^-  to  7  milUon  barrels  i)er 
day. 

What  we  are  saying  in  very  simple 
terms — and  I  said  tliis  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  the  debate  on  this  in 
1973 — Ls  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able, 
with  a  rationing  by  price  or  an  increase 
in  price,  to  increase  production  or  to 
decrease  consumption  until  we  get  to  a 
price  of  over  $1  a  gallon  for  gasoline. 
And  in  the  course  of  that  we  are  going  to 
wreck  the  economy.  We  did  in  fact  wreck 
the  economy  with  the  oil  prices  that 
went  up,  and  we  are  pleadiiig  with  the 
Members  not  to  do  it  again.  We  are 
hopeful  that  we  are  going  to-  come  out 
of  this. 

In  that  period  of  time  also,  to  give  tlie 
Meml>ers  some  idea  why  I  do  not  think 
the  idea  of  decresysed  consumption  is 
effective,  gasoline  prices  averaged  in  the 
spring  of  1973,  at  the  beginning  of  t'ais 
period.  38.8  cents  a  gallon;  they  aver- 
aged, prior  to  July  1,  51.1  cents  a  gal- 
lon; and  they  are  running  in  the  area 
now  of  between  59  and  63  cents  a  gallon, 
and  people  are  still  forced  to  buy  gaso- 
line. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fmther? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
respond  on  the  gentleman's  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  is  operating, 
under  a  misconception  insofar  as  this 
Congi-essman  is  concerned.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  5 -percent  or  ^0 -percent  or 
20-percent  increase  in  price  can  do  any- 
thing to  the  consumption  of  gasoline.  It 
is  just  an  inconvenience,  and  it  will  cause 
my  consiuners  and  the  car  drivers  in  my 
district  to  pay  more.  That  is  all  it  is 
going  to  do. 

llie  gentleman  has  implied  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  substantial  conservation 
to  be  effected  at  higher  levels.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that. 

That  is  why  yesteiday  I  voted  to  put  a 
cap  on  the  price  of  oil,  and  that  is  whj- 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  voted  that 
way,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  ironic  that  the 
gentleman  from  "Washington  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  are  opposing 
the  same  cap  that  yesterday  they  voted 
for. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  .^DAMS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  are 
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doUig  everything  we  possibly  can  to  pro- 
tect the  economy  of  the  United  States 
from  another  massive  shift  of  consumer 
dollai-s — we  are  talking  about  $21  bil- 
lion— from  the  pockets  of  our  consumeis, 
representing  money  that  they  spend  on 
other  goods  in  the  economy,  into  the  oil 
indu.stiT  generally.  This  is  bad  for  the 
country.  We  are  supporting  any  kind  of 
a  pixjposal  to  phase  this  out  over  a  long 
ijeriod  of  time  and  to  try  to  use  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  to  protect 
lus  against  the  OPEC  countries. 

The  only  protection  we  can  get  is  to 
mix  lower  priced  domestic  oil  witli  higher 
priced  foreign  oil  mitii  we  get  alternative 
ways  of  using  energy. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr.  Adams*  is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  important  point  to  understand 
here  and  what  it  all  boils  down  to  in  the 
end  is  that  the  Krueger  proposal  insti- 
tutionalizes whatever  price  OPEC 
chooses  to  set  tomorrow  as  the  price  of 
all  oil  produced  and  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  whereas  the  Heinz  pro- 
posal uistitutionalizes  the  OPEC  price 
today. 

I  do  not  think  either  one  oi  those  pro- 
posals is  acceptable  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  tD  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  Uke  to  lay  to  rest  one  ghost 
that  has  been  sort  of  floating  around 
here  now  in  the  last  couple  of  minutes, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  what  the  sav- 
ings impact  is  of  increasing  costs. 

Everybody  quotes  econometric  models 
these  days.  I  would  hke  to  make  the 
point  that  in  the  econometric  models 
that  are  being  used  by  some  of  the  stud- 
ies being  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from 
•  Washington  (Mr.  Adaics)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DracELt),  and  oth- 
ers, Uie  econometric  models  make  the  as- 
sumption of  anywhere  from  1  percent 
decline  in  consumption  to  10  percent  in- 
crease in  price  and  from  4  percent  decline 
in  consumption  to  a  10-percent  increase 
in  price.  In  other  words,  a  1-to-lO  or  4- 
to-10  savings,  depending  on  what  hap- 
pens to  tlie  price. 

The  Stanford  study  makes  the  highest 
assumption ;  that  is,  4  percent  savings  on 
a  10-percent  increase. 

The  FEA  makes  the  smallest  assump- 
tion, 1  percent  savings  in  consumption 
on  a  10-percent  increase. 

The  average  of  the  five  major  studies 
that  we  are  all  using  to  quote  to  each 
other  with  respect  to  about  what  hap- 
pens to  the  economy  is  a  little  over  2  per- 
cent on  a  10-percent  increase  in  price. 

I  would  like  to  make  Just  one  other 
factual  point  that  I  do  not  think  can  be 
argued.  Those  are  all  assumptions,  and 
that  is  the  annual  sales  percentage.  That 
is  the  percentage  of  the  market  sales  of 
cars  or  fuel-efficient  small  cars  has  gone 
up  from  25  percent  of  the  market  In 
1968  to  45  percent  In  1974,  a  result  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  Heinz 
amendment  is  objectionable  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Kiueger  amendment  was 
with  respect  to  its  tax  features.  I  think 
that  in  certain  ways  it  is  even  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  Kreuger  amend- 
ment in  its  treatment  of  old  oil. 

One  of  the  real  problems  with  the 
Heinz  amendment  is  that  it  is  a  very 
long  and  (oraphcated  provision  which 
was  not  subject  to  hearings  before  the 
Conuneri*  Committee  and  which  we  have 
ni)C  had  a  real  opportunity  to  examine. 
IJo  ttudids  have  been  possible  witli  re- 
.«poct  to  its  economif  effects.  In  answer- 
iiig  questions,  the  author  himself  was  un- 
able to  answer  with  certainty  some  of 
Ui?  questions  about  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  waj- 
we  ought  to  go  about  passing  critical 
legislation. 

On  tlie  subject  of  both  the  Heinz  and 
Krueger  amendments,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  estimating  the  cost  of  decon- 
trol to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  will  sliare  it  with  the  Members, 
because  I  think  this  is  probably  going 
to  ring  true  with  respect  to  the  conse- 
quences to  the  State  Government  of 
e\  ery  one  of  the  Memljers. 

It  is  >[& memorandum  from  James  L. 
Larocca  to  tlie  members  of  the  New  York 
congicssional  delegation. 

The  memorandum  follows : 

Juiv  17.  1976. 
lo;   Members    of    New    Voile    Conj^'essioiial 

Delegation. 
Prom:  James  L.  Larocca. 
Subject:  Dollar  Impacts  of  Oil  Pi  ice  Dec.in- 

trol. 
The  Energy  Conserratlou  and  on  Policy 
Act  of  1976,  H.R.  7014  (Dlngell).  as  reported 
by  ihe  House  Commerce  Committee,  Is  pres- 
ently on  the  House  floor  for  filial  action.  One 
of  I  he  major  and  most  controversial  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  addresses  the  decon- 
trol of  old  domestic  oil  prices.  The  President, 
of  course,  has  Indicated  that  total  decontrol 
of  old  oil,  accomplished  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Is  an  essential  part  of  hLs  overall  energj- 
piogram.  HU  stated  objective  is  to  increase 
domestic  oil  production  and  decrease  energy 
consumption,  through  higher  energy  prices, 
thereby  reducing  oiu-  vulnerability  to  the 
whims  of  OPEQ.  In  H.R.  7014,  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  has  chosen  a  more 
moderate  course,  fearing  the  effects  of  imme- 
diate decontrol  in  the  fragile  economy. 

The  following  information  attempts  to 
compare  the  Impact  on  New  York  consumers 
of  these  alternatives:  the  Eckhardc  proposal 
a.s  embraced  by  the  Commerce  Committee  In 
H.R.  7014  and  the  Administration's  plan  of 
total  decontrol. 

Annual  cost  to  New  York  State  under  the 
Eckhardt  proposal,  contained  In  HJl.  7014, 
for  unifying  the  cost  of  domestic  oil  at 
$7.60/ bbl. 

Residual  oU  (No.  6).. $2,965,550 

Gasoline 18,632,000 

Home  heating  oil  (Nb.2) 15,690,000 


would  be  412':;  as  much  as  those  sustained 
as  a  result  of  the  President's  decontrol  plan. 
Annual  cost  to  New  York  State  of  proposed 
OPEC  price  Increase,  presuming  unifying  the 
price  of  domestic  oil  Is  »7.50'bbl  under  the 
Eckhardt  plan. 

Residiial  oil  (No  C) $545,020,000 

Gasoline    45,560.000 

Home  hetiitnf;oil  (No.  2) 106,480,000 


37,  287,  550 
Annual  Cost  to  New  York  of  removing  old 
oil  price  ceUlugs,  as  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration, presuming  world  oil  pti<X6    «11  50 
bbl. 

Residual  oil  <No.  6) $67,300,000 

Gasoline 427.700,000 

Home  heating  oil  (No.  2) 353,200,000 

848,  300, 000 

The  total  cost  Increase  to  New  York  con- 

•umers  under  the  Eckhardt  decontrol  plan 


744.  580.  000 

Annua!  c(;st  10  New  York  of  proposed  OPEC 
pitcp  Inrrcii.Tcs,  presuming  decontrol  of  old 
oil. 

Plus  S2  H  bi-.rrel: 

Residual  oil  (No.«).. 320.666.666 

Gasoline    290,952. .380 

Home  heating  oU  iNo.2| 380,285.714 

891,904.700 
Mj.s  ha  a  burrtl: 

Residual  oU  (No.  <i> 641,333,832 

Gasoline   581,904,760 

Home  heating  oil  (No.  2) 560,  571,  428 

1,783,809,520 

The  total  cost  liicrease  to  New  Yca-k  State 
of  the  proposed  OPEC  price  Increase  of  $4.00, 
bbl  piesumlng  the  Eckhardt  plan  would  be 
41';  as  much  as  those  resulting  from  OPEC 
price  Increases  presuming  decontrol  of  oil 
under  the  President's  plan. 

The  toUl  cost  to  New  York  State  under 
tlie  Eckhardt  proposal  for  decontrol  of  old 
oil  Is  $781,867,550,  while  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  decontrol  would  cost  consum- 
ers In  the  State  $2,632,109,520.  The  Eckhardt 
plan  would  cost  New  York  State  approxi- 
mately 30'.  as  much  as  the  Presldeni's  de- 
control plan. 

Thi.";  letter  is  apphcable  to  the  cuiTent 
amendments  because  both  the  Krueger 
and.  I  take  it,  the  Heinz  amendments 
provide  essentially  for  decontrol  to  world 
market  prices,  but  merely  stretch  it  out 
and  hopefully  someday  in  the  future  ex- 
press a  hope  for  some  kind  of  a  windfall 
profits  tax  to  be  passed  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaiinian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Ottingeb)  has  said  with  respect  to  his 
State  and  its  effect  In  that  area  I  think 
is  also  borne  out  generally  by  the  anal- 
ysis that  we  have  had  members  of  our 
staff  on  our  committee  make  with  re- 
spect to  the  difference  between  HJl.  7014 
and  decontrol,  as  indicated  on  this  chart, 
respecting  the  number  of  unemployed. 

I  hasten  to  say  here  that  this  chart  has 
been  done  on  an  extremely  consenative 
assumption  of  consumption  costs  and 
rises  in  prices  to  only  $14.30  on  the  price 
of  new  oil.  It  would  mean  a  5.2  percent 
difference  in  imemployment  between  HJl. 
7014  and  decontrol,  which  is  essentially 
the  price  that  the  Krueger  amendment 
moves  to.  That  does  not  sound  big  pos- 
sibly, but  it  means  380,000  less  unem- 
ployed under  HJl.  7014  than  under  de- 
control. 

The  second  chart  sliows  how  the 
wholesale  pi'lce  index  would  move  up- 
ward under  decontrol  Again  this  is  an 
extremely  conservative  assumption-ba.sed 
chart,  and  the  model  Is  the  Chase  Econo- 
metric model,  and  it  goes  from  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1975  to  the  end  of  1976. 
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We  have  not  tried  to  prophecy  too  far  in 
advance. 

But  the  wholesale  price  index  under 
decontrol  would  move  up  around  Uie 
dotted  line  under  H.R.  7014  along  the 
solid  line,  a  difference  of  8.7  percentage 
points  on  the  wholesale  price  index,  and 
approximately  the  same  ■with  i*egard  to 
tilings  lilie  the  GNP.  At  the  proper  time 
I  will  ask  imanimous  consent  to  offer 
this  in  the  Record  in  an  ext«n.^ion  of  my 

remarks. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  it  is 
just  absolutely  critical  that  we  not  de- 
control the  price  of  oil  at  tliis  particular 
time,  because  it  is  not  only  going  to  be 
ruinous  to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
due  to  the  Increased  prices  they  have  to 
pay,  bull  It  is  also  going  to  be  ruinous  to 
State  and  city  financing.  Speaking  just 
of  New  York  City — and  I  do  not  represent 
New  York  City— but  New  York  City  Is 
presently,  as  I  am  sure  most  everyone 
knows,  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Detroit  is  in  trouble.  Many  of  our 
other  cities  are,  and  when  they  have  to 
pay  huge  increases  for  their  energy  re- 
quirements, then  they  are  going  to  have 
to  either  tax  more  people  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  taxed  more,  or  they  are  going 
to  have  to  lay  off  employees  when  already 
we  have  very  high  vmemploj-ment.  The 
effect  Is  going  to  be  simply  devastating. 
The  effects  of  what  we  do  here  just 
could  not  be  of  any  greater  significance, 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  Members  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  price  ceilia^on  oil 
as  provided  in  the  Eckhardt  Amendment 
as  adopted  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Myers  of  Peim- 
sylvania,  and  by  luianimous  consent,  Mr. 
Ottinger  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pemisylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  figures  that  the  Governor  has 
submitted  to  the  gentleman,  and  which 
he  is  submitting  t<^  Congress,  has  there 
been  any  adjustmint  for  the  decreased 
use  of  fuel  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 

prices?  

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  not  specified  in 
the  letter,  so  I  would  be  unable  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion, is  New  York  experiencing  the  same 
difficulty  that  we  are  in  Pennsylvania  of 
as  high  as  a  55  percent  cutback  In 
natxiral  gas  this  winter  for  our  indus- 
tries?      

Mr.  OTTINGER.  New  York  is  experl- 
Micing  substantial  cutbacks  of  natural 
gas.  and  they  have  a  very  disrupting  ef- 
fect. But  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Moss)  is  turning  up  eridence  right 
and  left  In  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  our  committee  that  the  gas 
companies  are  shutting-in  gas  and  are 
not  reporting  accurately  with  respect  to 
their  gas  reserves.  Therefore,  I  am  very 
suspicious  of  the  reasons  for  the  cause 
of  those  shortages. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  response 
to  this  specific  question  about  natural  gas 
and  the  decontrol  aspect,  even  if  tlie  re- 
serves are  somewhat  inaccurate,  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  if  decontrol 
does  not  come  in  natural  gas,  that  that 
additional  reserve  would  be  put  in  the 
interstate  pipelinte  ? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  think  that  if  we 
once  settle  on  a  certain  price,  the  gas 
companies — which  is  the  same  as  the  oil 
companies,  of  course — ^if  those  companies 
know  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  a 
much  higher  price  through  det-ontrol  at 
a  time  in  the  immediate  futm-e,  they 
will  start  again  to  release  the  gas  that 
presently  is  shut  in,  and  the  supplies  will 
increase  vei-y  substantially. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  could 
agree  with  the  gentleman  if.  in  fact,  we 
did  not  have  limited  supplies  of  both 
of  these  products.  I  think  this  is  what  we 
are  forgetting  in  our  action  here  today — 
that  we  do  have  limited  supplies  and 
tliey  have  a  measurable  number  of  year.s 
of  commitment.  So  I  think  that  is  the 
major  factor  that  puts  counterweight  to 
the  gentleman's  argiunent  that  they 
would  be  willing,  therefore,  to  throw 
them  in  if  they  knew  they  were  not  go- 
ing to  get  higher  prices.  But  I  think  we 
are  experiencing  a  verj'  difficult  problem, 
and  we  could  end  up  experiencing  the 
same  difficulty  in  oil  in  the  near  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  ask  him  about  the 
source  of  the  figures  on  his  chart. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  soui-ce  of  the  chart  was  the 
work  of  one  of  the  economists  on  our 
sta^,  and  the  model  upon  which  he 
woi-kefl  was  tlie  Case  Econometrics 
model.  The  a.ssumptions  in  the  chart,  as 
I  said  before,  are  the  most  extremely  con- 
sert'ative  assumptions  with  respect  to  the 
rise  of  the  price  of  oil. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  tlie  com- 
mittee staff  analysis  that  I  saw  is  in  no 
way  a  proper  analysis  of  the  President's 
latest  proposal,  or  the  Heinz  proposal, 
which  includes  a  cap  or  a  ceiling  on 
the  price  of  decontrolled  pioducts. 

Mr.  ECTKHARDT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROYHILI^.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  will  say  tliat  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  contrast  H.R.  7014  with  the  Heniz 
proposal,  but  to  decontrol,  which  is  es- 
sentially the  same  price  as  the  Krueger 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  ultimate 
price  of  oil,  except  there  Is  a  deviation, 
in  all  fairness,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line  with  respect  to  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, because  he  has  got  some  old  oil 
that  is  somewhat  ref^trained,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  arc 
discu.<!slng  here  the  Heinz  amendment 
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and  we  also  should  be  aware  of  the  pro- 
posal that  was  made  by  the  Pi-esident 
this  week  which  included  not  only  a 
gradual,  phased  in  decontrol  but  also 
recommended  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of 
new  oil.  So  these  figures  are  meaningles-s 
because  they  do  not  include  those  fjs- 
ures. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  was 
a  statement  released  by  Chase  Econo- 
metrics president  Michael  Evans  which 
casts  some  doubt  as  to  the  findings  that 
were  predicated  in  part  on  the  model  of 
energy  economics  designed  by  Chase 
Econometrics. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt*. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  not  the  charts  or  assumptions  re- 
ferred to  in  our  charts  or  assumptions  in 
any  of  the  printed  reports.  There  are 
certain  differences.  As  I  said  before,  these 
are  extremely  conservatively  estimated. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chauman,  I 
would  point  out  that  an  immediate  de- 
control is  not  under  consideration  by  the 
House,  tliat  what  we  are  discussing  is  a 
gradual  decontrol  plan  phased  in  over 
a  period  of  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  4>o  years,  and  I  would  point  out 
we  are  al.so.  at  least  in  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment and  with  the  President's  propasal. 
proposing  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of  new 
oil,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  will  have  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  economic 
impact. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cliairraan. 
I  thought  I  heard  when  I  stepped  back 
onto  the  floor  that  this  was  a  study  based 
on  the  Chase  Econometrics'  study.  If  we 
Invoke  the  hallowed  name  of  Chase 
Econometrics  or  some  other  organiza- 
tion, it  is  either  or  is  not  their  study. 
My  question  is:  Whose  study  is  it  we  are 
beine  cited  here  as  an  authoritative 
study? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?    V 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing of  tliese  charts  as  to  whether 
or  not  in  predicating  unemployment  tliat 
they  considered  the  unemployment  that 
will  occui'  with  a  serious  shortfall  of 
energy  all  over  tliis  country? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  This  was  the  next 
point  I  was  going  to  make.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  brought  it  up. 
It  is  this:  That  if  we  do  not  increase 
domestic  production,  if  in  fact  domestic 
pixxluction  continues  to  go  down,  as  has 
occurred  in  tiie  last  few  yeai's,  we  ai-e 
going  to  have  shortages  and  that  is  going 
to  cause  even  greater  economic  Impact 
than  any  of  the  predictions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson)  that  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  we  can  correlate 
employment  and  energy  consumption  in 
tills  country  almost  exactly.  When  thei-e 
is  a  sharp  reduction  in  consumption,  it  is 
bc.-ause  employment  is  down.  When  there 
is  a  voluntary  or  involuntai-y  reduction 
in  coiisiunption,  we  lose  employment. 

That  is  why  the  question  of  production 
is  the  essential  question  tliat  we  ha\e  to 
r.d dress  in  this  legislation. 

Coiiijumption  reduction  may  be  iieces- 
.^ary  for  us  to  gain  independence  from  the 
OPEC  nations  but  we  do  tliai  kind  of 
consumption  conservation  at  our  peril 
in  terms  of  Uie  economy.  If  we  can  pro- 
duce more  energy  we  stimulate  jobs  and 
the  economic  development  in  this  coun- 
trj',  and  it  is  important  tliat  we  produce 
it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CHAKLES  WILSON  of  Texas..  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  furtlier,  does  the 
gentleman  agree  that  once  more  we  must 
make  the  point  that  if  we  do  not  produce 
enough  oil  in  tlils  country  to  aclueve  in- 
dependence at  the  present  price  of 
$12.50,  it  is  unlikelj'  we  can  do  it  at  $7.50? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Certainly  that  is 
unlikely. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  lo 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Cliah-man.  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  genllpman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chaiirnan,  I  shall 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  assistance  to  private  en- 
terprise for  gasification  and  liquefaction 
of  coal.  It  is  true  that  ERDA  Ls  doing  re- 
search in  these  areas  now.  However,  it  is 
important  that  we  start  Immediately 
with  this  program  of  liquefaction  and 
gasification. 

The  process  for  gasification  has  been 
known  for  many  j'ears,  and  it  is  cur  un- 
derstanding that  this  fall  there  will  be  a 
dire  shortage  of  gas  for  industrial  users. 
In  the  Central  and  Southeastern  States 
we  need  increased  supplies  of  gas.  We 
need  to  render  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion an  actuality.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  ac- 
compli.sh  these  purposes. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  to  H.R.  7014.  as  report«d  o!- 
fered  by  Mr.  Carter  :  Page  338,  after  line  25, 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  607.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  e-,- 
tablish  a  program  of  assistance  to  private  in- 
dustry for  the  construcilon  and  operation 
of  any  facilitle.s  for  the  Uquefaction  and 
gasification  of  coal.  In  order  to  effectuate 
such  program,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  and  issue  gurantees  to 
any  person  for  the  purpo.se  of  engraglng  in  the 
commercial  operation  of  facilities  designed 
for  the  liquefaction  and  gaslflcatlou  of  coal. 
(iJ)  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  or 
guarantees  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator .shall  consider  (1)  the  technology  to  be 
used  by  the  operator  (11)  the  production  ex- 
pected (ill)  reasonable  prospect  for  repay- 
ment of  the  loans. 

(2)  In  making  such  t^termination,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  special  consideration 
to  projects  which  would  provide  additional 
employment  opportunities  in  depressed  area.s 
and  increase  competition  within  the  coal  and 
petroleum  industry. 

(3)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  consider  no 
private  Interest  which  Is  a  corporation,  part- 
nershlp,  individual,  owned  or  controlled  dl- 
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rectly  or  Indirectly  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  Instrxuaentallty  of  such  government, 
including  any  naUonal  oU  companv,  unless 
the  President  shall  find  that  such  sale  or 
lease  Is  m  the  national  interest  and  shall  au- 
thorize such  transaction. 

(c)  (1)  The  Adminlstratpr  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  purchase  agreements  to  a.ssure  a 
market  for  the  output  of  such  facUities  when 
the  cost  of  production  exceeds  current  mar- 
ket prices. 

(c)  (2)  The  AdmiuistrMor  shall  in  order  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  material,  equip- 
ment. P.nd  market  outlets  for  the  output  of 
such  lacllities,  guarantee  performance  of  con- 
tracts by  persons  receiving  loans  from  the 
Adnilnisrrator  for  the  ptu-chase,  coujitrucilou. 
or  other  acquisition  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plie;-:  ntccssarj-  to  develop,  const ru.t.  and 
operate  any  such  facility. 

id)  The  construction  plans  and  actual  con- 
struction of  any  facility  (Including  any  ex- 
ploration! financed,  in  whole  or  In  part  un- 
der this  part  shaU  bo  reviewed  from  time 
to  time  oy  the  .'.dmlnlstrator  of  the  EnvUon- 
mental  Protection  Agency  who  is  auUioiized 
to  require  the  use  In  such  facility  of  the  most 
thorough  pollution  control  devices  then 
available.  The  cost  of  such  devices  shall  be 
incluried  in  the  toUi]  cost  oi  e.-.ch  such  fa- 
cility and  shall  be  taken  Into  consideration 
by  the  Admluiitraior  in  gi anting  any  loan 
or  entering  into  any  guarantee  agieemeui  or 
purchase  or  price  support  agreement  imder— 
Src.  6C8.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  Ls  au- 
thorised to  BcqtUre  sites,  by  purchase,  and 
to  construct  faculties  deemed  necessary  bv 
him  lo  carry  out  such  gasificatloi.  and 
liqueiaction  of  coal. 

(21  With  respect  to  each  such  project    to 

ncquiie  by  purchase  such  reserves  of  coal  as 

he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  suppUes 

f  I^""  materials  adequate   for  attainment 

of  the  objectives  of  such  project. 

(3)  to  acquhc  from  private  interests  such 
facilities  as  may  have  theretofore  been  con- 
.structea  or  acquired  by  such  Interests 
whether  in  whole  or  in  pait.  in  connection 
v.ith  any  project  for  the  Uquefaction  or 
gasification  of  coal  at  prices  to  be  negotlAted 
by  the  Administrator  with  such  private  in- 
terests: Prodded,  hoicpvcr.  That  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  acquisition  the  pri- 
vate intere.sts  shall  be  granted  an  option  to 
lease  such  faculties,  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  such  opUon  to  be  exercised 
within  six  months  from  the  date  on  which 
the  ^acuities  were  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
nniiistrator,  if  complete,  or  within  six 
montlis  from  the  date  when  such  laclhtlcs 
are  completed  by  the  Administrator. 

(b)(1)  PaciUUes  acquired  or  constructed 
under  this  section  shaU  be  leased  to  any 
person  at  such  rentals  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the 
parties.  ' 

(2)  Each  such  lease  shall  provide  tliat  the 
lessee  may  seU  at  prevailing  market  prices 
or  acquire  for  its  own  account  at  such 
prices,  the  output  of  such  faclUtles. 

(3)  Each  lea.se  shall  fxu-ther  provide  that 
the  lessee  shall  have  options  to  purchase 
the  facilities  at  any  time  within  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  the  respective  lease  at  a 
price  to  be  ajtreed  upon  by  the  parties.  Each 
option  shall  be  condlUoned,  however,  upon 
the  right  of  the  Administrator  within  the 
ten  year  term  to  offer  the  faculties  for  sale 
at  pubUc  auction  and  the  lessee  shall  be 
entitled  to  purchase  the  facilities  If  he 
meets  the  highest  bona  flde  ofier  in  excess 
of  the  agreed  option  price.  In  order  that 
an  offer  may  be  considered  bou*  flde,  it 
shall  be  offered  by  a  bidder  who  shall  have 
been  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  financially  and  technically  qualiUeU  to 
oturchase  and  operate  the  facilities 

(4)  No  private  Interest  shaH  be  permitted 
to  lease  or  purchase  any  facility  covered  by 
this  Act  if  such  Interest  is  a  corporation, 
partnership,    Indivldu.i),    or    other    entity 


owned  or  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  any  foreign  government  op  Instrumen- 
tality of  such  government,  including  any 
national  on  company,  unless  the  President 
shall  find  that  such  sale  or  lease  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  shall  speclflcallv  au- 
thorize such  transaction. 

Sbc.  609(a).  As  used  in  sections  607  and 
608.  tlie  terms  •faculties'  means  land,  min- 
eral rights,  mines,  water  rights,  rlgliia-of- 
\sry.  easements,  and  other  interests  In  land, 
pipeline?,  m  ichlnery  and  equipment,  and 
nil  other  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
used  or  to  be  ured  in  connection  with  any 
project  for  the  liqueacation  or  gasification 
oi  ccal. 

(b)  •  peuson"  includes  individuals,  corpora- 
liocs,  companies,  firms,  patrnerships,  joint 
veutun?.  and  joint  stock  companies. 

Sec.  CIO.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
printed  for  fiscal  year  1976.  sums  not  to  ex- 
ceed »7,SO.OOO.OO0.OO  for  the  purposes  of 
section  607  and  sums  not  to  exceed  S750  ooo  - 
COO.OO  for  the  purposes  cf  section  608. 


Ml-.  DnCGELL.  Mr.  Chauman,  v.iU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi:  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  just  rise  for  the  puipose 
of  noting  that  it  is  4:25  p.m.  and  at 
4:30  when  the  gentleman  has  concluded. 
I  will  make  a  motion  that  tlie  committee 
do  now  rise. 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chakman,  I  think  it 
IS  time  that  we  look  a  little  furtlier  to 
costs.  I  have  liad  the  economists  on 
my  subcommittee  working  under  foiced 
draft  to  cost  out  the  amendment  now 
pending,  tha  Heinz  amendment.  I  think 
we  should  regard  it  in  context  with  tlie 
costs  of  tlie  Eckhardt  amendment  and 
the  Ki-uegcr  amendment  and  tJie  Heuiz 
i^mendment  and  I  will  give  the  figures 
to  the  House  no\v. 

The  following  crude  oil  cast  estimates 
assume  May  1975  as  Uiesturting  pouif 

For  the  Eckhardt  amendment  in  May 
of  1975  the  cost  would  be  $20.6  billion 

The  Ki-ueger  amendment.  $28.1  billion 

The  Heinz  amendment,  $26.9  biUion 

For  May  of  1976  for  the  Eckhardt 
amendment,  $21.5  billion. 

For  the  Kiucger  amendment.  $39  3 
billion. 

For  the  Heinz  amendment,  $29  3 
billion. 

^J^  ^^y  °^  ^^'^'^-  t^«  cost  would  be 
$22.3  billion  for  tlie  Eckhardt  ameixi- 
ment. 

The  cost  would  be  $42.9  billion  for  the 
Kiueger  amendment. 

The  cost  would  be  $31.4  for  the  Hehir 
amendment. 

In  May  of  1978,  it  would  be  $23  bUhon 
for  the  Eckhardt  amendment. 

It  would  be  $45.7  billion  for '^  the 
ICrueger  amendment. 

It  would  be  $32.9  billion  for  the  Heinz 
amendment. 

In  May  of  1979,  It  would  be  $23.9  bil- 
lion for  the  Eckhardt  amendment 

It  would  be  $47.9  biUion  for  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

It  would  be  $34.3  billion  for  the  Hehiz 
amendment. 

In  May  of  1980,  it  would  be  $24.7  biUion 
for  the  Eckhardt  amendment. 

It  would  be  $49.7  bfllkm  for  the 
Krueger  amendment 

It  would  be  $35.4  bllUon  for  the  Heinz 
nmendment. 
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In  September  of  1980,  K  would  be  $24.8 
billion  for  the  Eckhardt  amendment. 

It  would  be  $50.2  billion  for  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

It  would  be  $35.7  billion  for  the  Heinz 
!>.»iendment. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  objective  of 
placing  these  figures  in  the  Record 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v.ould  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  u.s  what  the 
basic  assumptions  that  get  to  those  fig- 
ures are? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  gentleiiJhi  will  come 
to  me  later  on  something  less  than  th^^S 
minutes  available,  I  will  be  glad  to  Tin- 
swer, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  be  glad 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman have  additional  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  not,  of  course,  yield 
further. 

I  intend  to  address  myself  to  my  rea- 
sons for  reciting  the  figurcrs. 

I  might  say  that  the  underlying  as- 
siunptions  were  the  same  ones  that  were 
used  in  costing  out  the  Eckhardt  and 
Krueger  amendments,  so  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need  to  go  into  that:  but  the 
point  that  should  be  emphasized  is  that 
there  is  no  showing  tliat  the  increase  of 
the  magnitude  proposed  here  or  the  mag- 
nitude proposed  in  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger) 
would  produce  any  significant  addition- 
al amoimts  of  oil.  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  us. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Because  I  did  mention  the 
gentleman,  I  will  yield  to  liim  for  a  vei-y 
brief  rejoinder. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man that  taught  me  it  was  etiquette  for 
a  Member  when  mentioning  the  name  of 
another  Member  always  to  yield  and  1 
do  appreciate  that. 

Tlie  PEA  does  have  estimates  of  addi- 
tional recovei-able  resei-ves.  if  the  price 
of  production  goes  up. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now,  I  yield  no  further  becaiuse  my  con- 
fidence in  the  FEA  figures  is  absolutely 
minimal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  do  not 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  3  mln- 
.ntes,  but  I  shall  remember  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  well  as  tlie  debate  goes 
on. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
:  hat  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Siieaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 


Mr.  BoLLiMG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  increase  domestic 
energy  supplies  and  availability;  to  re- 
strain enei*gy  demand:  to  prepare  for 
energy  emergencies;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  ot  Illinois  asked  and 
Was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  if  he  can  Inform 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the  pro- 
gi-am  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  will  yield,  I  will  be  happy  to 
resoond. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  further  legislative  business 
for  today.  Upon  the  announcemnt  of  the 
program  for  next  week,  I  will  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  next  week 
Is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  we  have  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  the  following  suspensions, 
votes  on  which  will  be  postponed  imtil 
the  end  of  all  suspensions : 

First,  we  will  have  H.R.  6971,  Con- 
sumer Goods  Pi-icing  Act; 

Second,  House  Joint  Resoluton  549, 
Marianas  covenant; 

Third,  H.R.  71,  medical  care  for  allied 
wartime  forces; 

Fourth,  H.R.  3350.  veterans'  laws  tech- 
nical amendments; 

Fifth,  H.R.  8240,  comparability  pay  for 
VA  physicians  and  dentists; 

Sixth,  House  Joint  Resolutions  560, 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages; 

Seventh,  H.R.  6151,  nonperforming 
arts  functions  of  the  Kennedy  Center; 

Eighth,  H.R.  4799,  Rural  Electrinca- 
tion  Loan  program  amendments;  and 

Ninth,  H.R.  8598,  improvement  in  child 
support  program. 

Followhig  that,  we  will  have  H.R.  7217, 
education  of  all  handicapped  children, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 
general  debate  only. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  have  one  suspension.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  23,  restoring  citizen- 
ship to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Following  tliat.  we  will  have  House 
Resolution  605,  disapproval  of  Presi- 
dent's order  on  oil  decontrol;  followed 
by  H.R.  7014,  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act — ^votes  on  amendments 
and  bill.  Tliat  is  a  continuation  of  the 
bill  we  liave  just  discussed  this  after- 
noon. 

On  Wednesday,  the  official  photograph 
of  the  House  in  session  will  be  taken  at 
10  a.m.  Of  course,  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall  that  we  meet  next 
week  every  day  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Following  the  official  photograph,  we 
will  have  the  foUo^^tog: 

Interior  appropriations; 

H.R.  7217,  education  for  all  handi- 
capped children,  votes  on  amendments 
and  bill; 

S.  846,  the  Turkish  afft>  bill,  .subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  5900,  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  employees,  subject  to  a 
nile  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  5210,  military  construction  au- 
thorization, imder  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  d^>ate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  fiu-ther  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  a  session  on  Friday  of  next  week? 
And,  also,  are  there  any  plans  with  re- 
spect to  Satm-day  of  next  week?      ^ 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  is  expected  to  be 
a  Friday  session,  I  would  most  asswedlj- 
a.ssume,  with  the  very  heavy  schedule 
that  we  have  annoimced.  It  is  possible! 
I  suppose,  that  we  could  have  a  Satur- 
day session,  but  we  would  not  expect 
that  such  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  one  fiurther  question:  Is  it 
further  my  understanding  that  we  will 
follow  the  same  practice  that  we  have 
been  obsei*ving  this  week  of  seeking  to 
adjourn  the  House  each  evening  at  ap- 
proximately 6:30? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  my  mideretand- 
ing.  That  is  the  general  rule  which  ha.s 
been  announced  by  the  majority  leader. 
and  it  seems  to  be  practical.  It  has  been 
very  workable,  and  the  Members  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  for  tliis  Itiiid 
of  a  schedule.  Unless  something  unusual 
happens  and  we  get  into  some  kind  of  a 
filibuster  which  would  probably  destroy 
this  kind  of  a  schedule,  which  I  do  not 
anticipate,  we  can  expect  that  this  kind 
of  schedule  will  continue. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  busmess  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY.  JULY 
21,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Jidij  18,  1975 
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PERMISSION   FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CRIME  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
THE  5 -MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit  in  pub- 
lic session  on  Monday,  July  21,  1975,  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Wednesday,  July  23,  and 
Thursday,  July  24,  1975,  in  Washington; 
and  Friday,  July  25,  1975,  in  New  York, 
N.Y.,     for     the     purpose     of     hearing 
testimony  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER   (pro  tempore).   (Mr. 
McPall.)   Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
8150 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  H.R.  8150,  to  amend  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADM.  ELMO  ZUMWALT  OPPOSES 
RESUMPTION  OF  U.S.  ARMS  TO 
TURKEY 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adm. 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  retired  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  is  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  military  leaders. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  will  read  with  great  interest 
the  statement  which  Admiral  Zumwalt 
released  today  declaring  his  opposition  to 
the  bill  S.  846,  to  resume  shipments  of 
arms  from  the  United  States  to  Turkey. 

Admiral  Ziunwalt  notes  that — 

Seven  months  ago  ...  by  a  margin  of  199 
votes  In  the  House,  the  amendment  calling 
for  a  ban  on  further  American  arms  to 
Turkey  was  overwhelmingly  passed.  In  my 
Judgment  that  verdict  should  be  repeated 
this  week  by  the  defeat  of  the  Kissinger 
amendment.  S.  846. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  in  particu- 
lar the  attention  of  Members  to  what  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  says  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  U.S.  military  bases  in  Turkey 
and  in  Greece. 

The  text  of  Admiral  Zumwalt's  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement  by  Adm.  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr. 

Sunday  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
invasion  of  Cyprus  by  Turkey.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  locked  into  a  coUision 
course  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  fun- 
damental U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  debate 
begins  this  week  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
fK  t^  on  Dr.  Kissinger's  proposal  to  lift 
ine  ban  on  further  American  arms  to  Turkey. 
In  this  escalating  controversy,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the   Congress   and   the 


press  a  precise  statement  of  the  true  moral 
issues  and  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  by  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  who 
Implemented  the  Truman  Doctrine  against 
a  Soviet  Inspired  Communist  insurgency  in 
post-World  War  II  Greece  without  loss  of  a 
single  American  in  xmlform : 

As  one  whose  entire  career  has  been  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe  that  our  country  and  our  NATO 
partners  must  stand  against  aggression, 
whether  by  friend  or  foe.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  a  renunciation  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  foreign  policy — to  oppose 
aggression,  not  aid  or  acquiesce  In  It.  I  must 
condemn  the  continued  acts  of  Turkish  ag- 
gression against  Cyprus  and  Its  people.  It  is 
unconscionable  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  surrender  to  the  threat 
of  Turkey  to  close  our  bases  there.  This  i.s 
capitulation  to  blackmail  and  unworthy  of 
our  country. 

History  teaches  and  I  accept  the  wisdom 
of  a  warning  by  a  great  allied  leader  In 
Word  War  I,  Clemenceau  of  France:  "War 
is  much  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  military." 

May  I  suggest  a  contemporary  corollary  to 
that  Clemenceau  axiom:  'Peace  is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  entrusted  to  any  single  diplo- 
mat." 

Dr.  Kissinger  has  marshalled  his  propa- 
gandists to  convince  Congress  that  U.S.  Ui- 
stallatlons  in  Turkey  are  technlcaUy  more 
important  than  American  relations  with 
Greece.  There  is  a  supreme  irony  In  this  argu- 
ment, because  when  the  military  junta  was 
Imposing  a  dictatorship  on  Greece,  the  argu- 
ment then  was  that  Greek  bases  were  of  most 
vitaV  importance  to  NATO  and  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet.  Now  that  a  democratic  Government 
has  at  long  last  returned  to  Greece,  Dr.  Kis- 
singer tuts  toward  Turkey. 

I  believe  the  best  Interests  of  America  and 
of  NATO  require  the  friendship  of  both 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

But  to  pit  one  country  against  another  in 
this  way  is  as  dangerously  inflammable  and 
divisive  in  foreign  policy  as  it  Is  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  However,  if  a  choice  is  to  be 
forced  between  our  military  installations  in 
Turkey  and  the  continuation  of  the  sup- 
port of  U.S.  installations  by  a  democratic 
government  In  Greece,  then  In  mv  Judge- 
ment, the  Congress  should  cast  a  "vote  for 
Greece,  and  against  the  Kissinger  amend- 
ment to  lift  the  ban  on  U.S.  arms  to  Turkey. 
In  tffy  opinion,  existing  and  potential  military 
bases  In  Gcfece  are  more  important  to  us 
than  our  installations  In  Turkey. 

There  is  another  matter  of  concern  re- 
garding Turkey.  As  the  harvest  of  opium 
popples  begins  this  week  in  Turkey,  all 
Americans  should  remember  that  Turkey 
unilaterally  rescinded  the  ban  on  the  grow- 
ing of  opium  poppies  for  which  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agreed  in  return  to  pay  Turkey  $35 
million  over  a  three-year-period.  U.S.  tax- 
payers have  already  supplied  $15  million  of 
this  sum  to  Turkey. 

Thus,  to  Turkeys  aggression  against  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  using  American  arms,  has 
been  added  her  aggression  against  an  entire 
generation  of  young  Americans  with  opium 
growth  in  Turkish  soil. 

The  current  controvery  has  been  distorted 
into  a  political  test  of  strength  between  the 
Administration  and  what  they  have  char- 
acterized as  "the  ethnic  politics  of  the  Greek 
lobby."  That  is  a  very  un-American  argu- 
ment at  a  time  when  this  nation  of  emi- 
grants enters  our  Bicentennial  Year.  The  ban 
on  future  American  arms  to  Turkey  is  not 
an  "ethnic"  and  certainly  not  a  Greek  issue. 
It  is  fundamental  American  policy  on  which 
in  other  times  I  have  seen  the  Navy  used  as 
an  instrument  of  enforcement.  Twice  the 
Sixth  Fleet  was  ordered  Into  the  waters  be- 
tween Tiukey  and  Cyprus  as  clear  warning 
by  an  American   President  against  Turkish 


aggression.  And  you  will  remember  that  there 
was  no  aggression  because  American  policy 
was  then  crystal  clear.  Regrettably  there  was 
no  policy  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Cyprus  last  year.  Today,  only  Congress  can 
clarify  American  policy  in  this  controversy. 
That  is  the  challenge  of  the  debate  on  the 
Kissinger  amendment  this  week.  Seven 
months  ago,  that  policy  was  debated  and  a 
judgement  was  then  made  clear.  By  a  margin 
of  199  votes  In  the  House,  the  amendment 
calling  for  a  ban  on  further  American  arms 
to  Turkey  was  overwhelmingly  passed.  In  my 
Judgement  that  verdict  should  be  repeated 
this  week  by  the  defeat  of  the  Kissinger 
amendment,  S.  846. 


admiral  zumwalt  was  acainst 
dem(x;racy  in  greece 

'Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  what  the-gentle- 
man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  had 
to  say,  and  especially  the  remarks  the 
gentleman  quoted. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
Admiral  Zbmwalt  is  the  admiral  wh() 
had  his  arms  aroimd  the  dictator  of 
Greece,  General  Papadopoulos,  and  who 
made  the  ill-fated  arrangements  with 
that  dictator,  which  turned  the  country 
of  Greece  against  America,  because  they 
felt  like  the  American  Government  was 
supporting  the  dictatorship  In  their 
country.  So  I  do  not  think  Admiral  Zum- 
walt is  a  source  that  I  would  want  to 
quote  in  any  debate  because  his  track 
record  is  extremely  bad.  He  was  against 
democracy  in  Greece,  and  for  the  dicta- 
torship. 

Probably  former  Admiral  Zumwalt 
would  not  be  saying  anything  if  he  were 
not  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate 


can  we  save  $5  BILLION  PER  YEAR 
IN  HOSPITAL  COSTS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  currently 
the  Ways  and  Means  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee, in  coordination  with  Chairman 
RosTENKowsKis  Health  Subcommittee 
IS  looking  into  the  administration  of  the 
medicare  program.  In  reviewing  data  on 
utilization  rates  in  hospitals,  it  appears 
that  Americans  hving  in  the  eastern  and 
midwestern  portions  of  the  Nation  may 
be  paying  as  much  as  $5  billion  a  year 
more  than  is  necessary  for  hospital  care 

The  possibility  of  $5  billion  in  extra 
hospital  costs  is  revealed  by  data  pro- 
vided by  the  Professional  Activity 
Study— PAS — a  program  conducted  by 
the  privately  run  Commission  on  Pro- 
fessional and  Hospital  Activities  In  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  The  Professional  Activity 
Study  was  started  in  1953  as  a  coopera- 
tive study  among  13  hospitals.  It  now  re- 
ceives and  compares  data  from  2,137 
hospitals  which  account  for  approxi- 
mately 43  percent  of  all  discharges  from 
short  term  non-Federal  general  and 
other  speciality  hospitals  in  the  United 
States. 
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In  n  recent  study,  ttie  Professional  Ac- 
tivity Study  found  ttiat — 

Tbe  averagt  stay  la  U.S.  PAS  bo^ltaU  de- 
creased in  each  of  \i»  ioxa  United  8t»te« 
census  region*  from  1060  to  1971.  but  leveled 
(kO  In  Utw  eoutb  and  east  region*  in  1973. 
Tbe  west,  tnuUtioually  the  census  region 
wttb  tb*  abortest  sUy,  showed  a  greater 
decrease  In  average  stay  over  the  study 
period  tban  any  otbex  regkxi. 

AsPAS  noted: 

Tbeoe  flgute*  are  especially  striliiug  sluce 
stay  wa*  already  shortest  in  the  west  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  four-year  period. 

Following  is  the  data  on  the  hospital- 
stay  trends: 

DECREASE  IN  AVEMGE  STAY  BY  CENSUS  REGION  l%9-72 

CenMWicgiM  1969    1970    1971    1972    1969-72 

0)  <2)      O)      W      (5)  <6) 


Ptewm  is  wnnn  sUy 

tiSt 0.3  0.2  0.2 

Cwitf* „ I  .1  .1 

SaM .i  .1  • 

East 2  .2  0 

Averag*  sUy  (djvs): 

%* &<     t3  6.1  5.9 

C«nli4L 7.»     7.7  7.6  7.S 

Soutt_ 7.  J     7.1  7.0  7.0 

EjcI &4     1.2  9.0  «.0 

TaM     palitnts    Qaatt- 
nons): 

West 1.18    1.22  1.39  1.74 

C«Kr^ 3.K   161  3.9*  «.32 

Soutli L85   1.9S  2.11  2.3« 

East i«6    2.22  2.31  2.« 


this  richest  Nation  In  the  worid,  we  can- 
not afford  these  luxuries.  The  PAS  data 
shows  that  we  need  to  proceed  to  utiUza- 
tk»i  reviews.  It  ia  not  clear,  however, 
whether  Just  local  reviews  will  be  ade- 
quate. What  may  be  needed  Is  a  special 
group  of  utilization  review  teams  whkh 
can  point  out  to  different  hospitals 
around  the  country  where  they  can 
achieve  savings.  As  the  PAS  study  noted: 
Assuming  the  quality  of  patient  care  In 
hospitals  ii>  generaUy  equal  In  west  and  east, 
there  arises  the  question  of  Thy  average 
hoepltal  stay  in  the  east  could  not  be  cut 
by  roughly  one  quarter  without  causing  a 
decrease  In  the  qualtty  of  care.  This  question 
deaerrea  detailed  study. 

Since  as  much  as  $5  billion  In  poten- 
tial savings  may  be  Involved,  I  urge  that 
Social  Security  and  other  health  agen- 
cies make  a  "detailed  stuc^"  of  this 
Important  cost-savings  issue. 


OUR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
ABROAD 


0.7 

3 

.3 

•*  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

-.  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

—  woman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Metner> 
I"  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

.  .  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Fin- 

—  land,  the  Soviet  Unicm,  Iran,  Lebanon, 
'"  Syria.  Jordan,  and  Israel.  I  found  the 
_'  tolp  very  interesting   and   informative 

Halt:  EacftuM  w«(»  yatiMrts  w«io  dM.  were  tran^ferrmi  to  and  I  brieve  that  It  Will  greatly  benefit 

.'rffiy'W:?a'r^'KbS^,''?4M  ^^^^J^n  the  International  Relations 

,^^^_.,^„.  ■  ^  .  .  ■,  ^  would  like  to  take  this  («>poi-tunity 
In  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  s  study  to  express  my  deep  admiraticm  for  the 
<rf  the  kidney  disease  treatment  program,  foreign  service  ofBcers  I  encountered, 
we  have  discovered  enormous  varlatlCHis  Their  intelligence,  objectivity,  dedlea- 
In  the  ta-eatmoit  of  paUents  on  dialysis  tlon,  and  warmth  were  very  impressive. 
at  home  and  In  clinics.  Treatment  at  They  work  hard  and  well,  often  under 
home  costs  between  $50  and  $90.  Treat-  very  trying  circumstances. 
ment  in  a  center  costs  between  $110  and  i  have  expressed  to  Secretary  Kis- 
$220.  When  one  considers  that  the  singer  my  hope  that  he  will  make  maxl- 
average  kidney  disease  patient  is  dialyzed  mum  use  of  tha.fine  talent  we  have  In 
three  times  a  week  or  approximately  120  ©ur  foreign  service.  Our  national  Inter- 
times  a  year,  one  can  see  that  enormous  est  would  be  well-served, 
cost  savings  are  possible  If  the  ratio  of                        


m  mora,  or  lacked  perti 
fatal  patients  eieh  year.) 


patients  treated  at  home  were  increased. 
Assuming  a  $100  difference  between  home 
and  clinic  dialysis,  the  average  patient 
vould  be  saving  approximately  $12,000 
per  year  by  home  dialysis.  In  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  home  treatment  rate  Is 
about  80  percent  In  Baltimore,  however. 
h(sne  treatment  is  only  running  at  about 
20  percent. 

In  the  subcommittee's  hearing  on 
June  24  on  end-stage  renal  disease,  it  Is 
acknowledged  t^  HEW  officials  that  the 
kidney  program  would  soon  be  costing 
medicare  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  It  was 
also  admitted  that  a  goal  of  at  least 
50-percent  home  dialysis  would  be  es- 
taMished  and  that  If  &0  percent  of  all 
kidney  patients  were  treated  at  home, 
the  savings  to  the  program  would  be 
about  IS  percent — or  $160  million  per 
year. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  suppose  it  would  be  nice 
If  our  Nation's  economy  mxi  health  care 
system  could  afford  the  luxury  of  things 
like  clinic  dialysis  and  unmonltCH^  hos- 
pital stays.  But  the  fact  Is  that  even  In 


STATUS  OF  REFUGEE  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  keep- 
ing with  my  promise  to  the  membership 
at  the  time  the  House  approved  $405  mil- 
lion to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  refugees,  I  present  to  the 
membership  the  second  report  on  the 
status  of  this  refugee  situation. 

As  of  July  15,  1975,  there  have  been 
131,268  refugees  interviewed  for  process- 
ing. Of  this  total  number,  56.096  have 
now  been  released  from  the  system  which 
includes  those  released  to  U.S.  sponsors 
and  those  sent  to  third  countries,  plus 
$0,612  are  In  the  United  States  waiting 
to  be  released.  In  addition,  14.560  are  still 
at  overseas  bases  awaiting  entry  into  the 
United  States  or  are  presently  in  transit. 

As  of  June  30,  1975,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  obligated  $127,709,705  out  of 
tbe  $405  million  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 


IS  THIS  Dl&l'KNTB?— ARTECIiB  BY 
FORMER  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
YEtmE    MELVIN    R.    LAIRD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
collapse  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  rapid  takeover  of  that 
country  by  Communist  forces  supported 
by  massive  materials  provided  by  the 
U.S.SJl.  and  Red  China  has  attracted 
world  attention,  especlaHy  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJa.  A  rijvlew  of  critical  spots  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  discloses  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Las  been,  and  still  is, 
ignoring  agreements  with  the  United 
States  that  were  designed  to  reduce 
tensions. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  our  former  distinguished  col- 
league, Hon.  Mrivln  R.  Laird,  who,  after 
leaving  Uk  Congress,  served  for  4  year* 
as  Secretary  of  Defense,  summarizes  his 
observatiais.  They  form  a  sobwlng  rec- 
ord deserving  of  careful  reading  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  directly 
Involved  In  our  present  laudation  of  what 
is  known  as  "detente."  Tills  French  word, 
UtUe  understood  in  Uie  United  States,  in- 
dicates a  relaxation  of  tensions  rather 
than  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
relationship  required  for  crucial  points 
in  hemispheric  defense,  and  thus  can  be 
misleading.  It  also  Implies  an  early  re- 
vision of  an  existing  situation  and  invites 
anticipation  of  meeting  demands  for 
change  in  status. 

In  these  connections.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
items  not  Included  In  the  article  are  the 
so-called  normalization  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  which  Involves  the  con- 
tinued UJS.  possession  of  our  naval  base 
at  Ouantanamo,  and  the  projected  give- 
away of  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal.  As  the  gateway  to  the 
Pacific,  the  Canal  Is  a  vital  element  in 
our  seapower. 

The  revelations  In  fonner  Secretary 
Laird's  authoritative  article  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  points  that  I  have  made  re- 
peatedly In  the  Congress  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  United  States 
surrender  Its  control  over  either  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base  or  the  U.S 
Canal  Zone.  To  lose  them  would  trans- 
form the  Caribbean  into  a  Soviet  lake 
and  constitute  a  major  step  for  a  Red 
conquest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  indicated  article  by  Secretary 
Laird  follows: 

IFrcm  the  Reader's  Digest,  Jiilj-  1975] 

Is  This  Detentk? 

(By  Melvln  R.  Laird) 

(NoTT. — ^Melvln  R.  Laird,  former  Congress- 
man from  Wisconsin  (1953-1969)  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (1969-1973).  is  The  Read- 
er's Digest's  Counsellor  for  National  and  In- 
ternational Affairs.) 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  United 
States  has  made  major  concessions  and  nu- 
merous gestures  of  goodwill  to  Induce  the 
Soviet  Union  to  help  defuse  world  powder 
kegs  that  could  explode  into  war.  We  still 
hope  that  such  efforts  will  evenutally  suc- 
ceed. Certainly,  everyone  hopes  to  avoid  re- 
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newal  of  Cold  War  confrontations.  But  it 
would  be  dangerously  foolish  to  confuse 
hope  with  reality.  Therefore,  I  am  now  per- 
suaded that  the  American  people  ought  to 
be  told  some  unpleasant  facts  about  the  true 
status  of  detente,  so  that  they  can  intelli- 
gently judge  the  Kremlin's  current  inten- 
tions. 

The  facts  are  that^iii  recent  months,  the 
U.S.S  n. — secretly  and  openly — has  repeated- 
ly committed  deliberate  acts  that  mock  de- 
tente and  threaten  the  free  world.  Let's  look 
at  six  deeply  trotibliiig  actions: 

1.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  violated  agreements  to 
limit  strategic  weapons. 

On  May  26,  1972,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  concluded  two  important 
arms  agreements.  One  treaty  strictly  limits 
both  countries  In  their  future  development  of 
antl-ba]listlc-mls.slle  systems.  A  vital  com- 
ponent of  any  such  system  is  powerful,  so- 
phisticated radar  that  tracks  Incoming  mis- 
siles. Article  VI  of  that  treaty  explicitly  for- 
bids testing  any  radar  for  ABM  use.  Yet  our 
government  now  possesses  evidence  that  the 
Russians  have  conducted  radar  tests  speclfl- 
cally  forbidden  by  the  treaty.  The  Russians 
have  not  disputed  our  Intelligence,  but  have 
Insisted  that  the  tests  were  for  "safety  or 
Instrumentation"  purposes  only.  The  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  this  reply  cannot  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  cheated  on 
the  treaty  and  may  be  developing  an  ARM 
system  that  would  endow  them  with  a  sig- 
nificant strategic  advantage. 

The  second  accord  limits  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  nuclear  delivery 
systems.  Critical  to  this  SALT  I  agreement 
was  the  clear  American  understanding  that 
neither  side  would  appreciably  increase  the 
size  of  its  intercontinental  ballLsMc  missiles— 
for  larger  missiles  could  earry  more  war- 
heads and  render  the  limitation  on  numbers 
meaningless.  Now  reconnaissance  and  other 
reliable  sources  have  provided  incontroverti- 
ble proof  that  the  Soviets  have  cheated  on 
this  understanding.  In  some  50  silos,  they 
have  installed  new  missiles  called  the  SS19. 
50-percent  bigger  than  most  of  their  previ- 
ous rockets.  Deployed  hi  large  numbers,  the 
SS19  will  give  the  Soviet  ynion  the  capa- 
bility to  destroy  our  land-based  missiles  and 
bombers  in  a  surprise  attack,  six  years  ago, 
we  and  the  Russians  could  deliver  nuclear 
warheads  of  about  the  same  destructive  force. 
Today  the  Soviets  can  outflre  us  in  destruc- 
tive power  by  two-to-one. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  actively  assisted  North 
Vietnam  in  making  a  shambles  of  the  Paris 
peace  accords  and  overrunning  South  Viet- 
nam. 

At  Paris  In  January  1973,  the  North  Viet- 
namese pledged  to  respect  South  Vietnam's 
right  to  determine  its  own  political  future. 
They  pledged  not  to  send  more  troops  and 

Xinto  South  Vietnam.  Both  pledges  were 
iptly  broken.  The  Russians,  by  continu- 
ing to  supply  North  Vietnam  with  offensive 
war  materiel  beyond  prescribed  limitations 
played  a  direct  role  In  the  treaty's  sabotage 
(We  sent  less  materiel  to  South  Vietnam 
than  the  treaty  allowed,  and  all  of  it  was 
demonstrably  for  defense.) 

After  the  ceasefire,  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese poured  Into  North  Vietnam  aid  con- 
servatively valued  at  $2.5  billion.  Among  So- 
viet shipments:  115  modern  tanks  and  ar- 
mored vehicles,  300  tactical  missiles,  1100  big 
military  trucks.  Such  equipment  was  for 
one  purpose  only:  renewed  mUltary  attacks 
in  Violation  of  the  Paris  accords.  And  when 
,Q?^  2"**'*  offensive  began  in  the  spring  of 
1974,  Soviet  tanks  spearheaded  it. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  has  reneged  on  Its 
promise  to  guarantee  unimpeded  civUian 
access  to  West  Berlin. 

Ever  since  the  Cold  War  began  with  the 
Berlin  blockade  in  1948,  the  Russians  have 
employed  stratagem  after  stratagem  to  stran- 
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gle  West  Berlin  economically,  Isolate  It  po- 
litically and  capture  it  for"  themselves.  In 
June  1972,  we  signed  a  pact  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  ease  the  situation  there,  with  Brit- 
ain and  France,  we  agreed  to  allow  the 
Russians  to  establish  a  cons-.il.ite  in  West 
Berlin  and.  at  abotit  the  sp.me  time,  to  sup- 
port United  Nations  membership  for  East 
Germany.  The  Soviets  in  turn  pledged  to 
ensure  that  the  flow  of  people  and  goods 
through  East  Germany  to  Wes;  Berlin  would 
not  be  obstructed. 

However,  once  tbe  consulate  onened  and 
East  Germany  was  in  tlie  U.N.,  the  Russians 
broke  t'lclr  word.  From  July  to  October  last 
year,  tbe  comminiists  dellbera»plv — and  re- 
peatedly- srallort  cars  and  trucks  en  route 
through  East  Germany.  The  latest  treaty 
notwith.standing,  the  Russians  still  seem  to 
look  upon  West  Berlin  as  a  hostage. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  is  abetting  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  Syria.  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  commiuiist  agents  are  training 
hundreds  of  young  Arabs  in  the  techniques 
of  terror.  The  Russians  have  supplied  to  Lib- 
ya's dictator,  Muammar  elQuaddafl.  deadly 
SA-7  heat-seeking  missiles  that  can  hofee  In 
on  the  jet  engines  of  commercial  airliners. 
Predictably,  Quaddan  has  turned  these  port- 
able weapons  over  to  terrorists,  allowing  some 
to  be  shipped  in  diplomatic  pouches.  In  Sep- 
tember 1973,  Italian  police  captured  five  ter- 
rorists armed  with  SA-7S  on  an  apartment 
balcony  near  Rome's  airport,  poi.sed  to  shoot 
down  a  Boeing  747.  Bu*  the  attempts  go  on. 
And  Russia  continues  ti  sustain  a  little- 
noticed  but  sinster  guerrilla  war  on  the  stra- 
tegic Arabian  peninsula.  The  Immediate  So- 
viet target  is  the  Sultanate  of  Oman,  perched 
on  the  narrow  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

Through  this  strait  pass  17  million  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  dally,  botuid  for  Japan 
and  Western  Europe.  At  camps  maintained 
in  neighboring  South  Yemen.  Russians 
supervise  guenilla  training  of  pmani  tribes- 
men. Armed  with  Soviet  weapons,  the  tribes- 
men raid  the  countryside — their  avowed  aim 
(despite  almost  total  Jack  of  support  among 
the  people  of  Oman)  being  to  win  a  "war 
of  national  liberation"  in  support  of  Soviet 
policy.  Such  control  would  enable  Russia 
to  cut  at  will  half  of  Western  Europe's  sup- 
ply of  oil  and  three  fourths  of  Japan's. 

5.  In  Portugal,  the  Soviet  Union  is  spon- 
soring a  massive  campaign  to  Impose  a  com- 
mtmlst  regime  subservient  to  the  Kremlin. 
The  strategic  location  of  Portugal  makes 
it  a  key  member  of  NATO.  In  April  1974,  a 
coup  ousted  Portugal's  right-wing  dictator. 
Marcello  Caetano.  and  hope  arose  that  the 
country  might  peacefully  transform  itself 
into  a  democracy.  However,  with  the  coup, 
the  communists  sprang  out  of  hiding  as  the 
cotuitry's  best-organized  and  richest  political 
party,  even  though  the  recent  advisory  elec- 
tion indicated  that  they  had  the  backing 
of  only  about  13  percent  of  the  people.  But 
they  did  have  the  backing  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which.  In  the  past  12  mouths,  has 
clandestinely  provided  them  with  at  least 
$40  million  to  pay  party  workers  and  hire 
street  demonstrators  to  intimidate  the  op- 
position. With  secret  Soviet  aid.  the  com- 
munist minority  has  gained  control  of  the 
national  labor  federation  and  is  exploiting 
the  press  to  spread  virulent  anti-American 
propaganda.  Opponents  to  communism  are 
still  being  purged  from  key  government  and 
military  posts,  to  be  replaced  by  commu- 
nists and  their  sympathizers. 

Absorption  of  Portugal  into  the  Soviet 
empire  would  expose  Spain  to  subversion, 
cost  NATO  hidlspensable  bases  In  the  Azores, 
open  up  the  Atlantic  to  Soviet  submarines, 
and  fundamentally  alter  the  world  balance 
of  power. 

6.  The  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  in  a  re- 
lentless effort  to  attain  military  supremacy 
In   the   last  six   years,   the  United  States 


has  reduced  Its  armed  forces  by  1.4  million 
men  and  women,  cut  the  Army  in  half  and 
lowered  the  number  of  Navy  combat  ships 
to  the  level  of  the  year  1939.  In  constant 
dollars,  we  have  slashed  our  military  spend- 
ing by  34  percent.  This  year,  the  defense 
budget  v.ill  consume  only  5.8  percent  of  the 
gro;ss  national  producwthe  smallest  per- 
cent.-'.ge  since  1950. 

Yet  oi'r  disai-mament  overtures  have 
hroutht  an  increase  In  Soviet  military  al- 
locations. Although  the  Russian  economy 
lias  lew  than  half  our  productive  capacity, 
the  Soviets  are  currently  outspending  us  by 
20  to  25  percent  In  every  significant  defense 
ca-figory.  fheir  4.2  million  troops  now  oul- 
nuuioer  our  foroes  by  more  than  two-to- 
one. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  granted  the  Russians 
-long-terra  unsecured  loans  at  Interest  rates 
below  what  tiie  American  home  buyer,  farm- 
er, businessman  or  government  must  pay. 
And  the  Soviets  continue  to  seek  further 
credit,  technology  and  other  help  from  us. 
This  adds  ap  to  a  situation  In  which  we  sub- 
sidize the  U.S.S.R.'s  faltering  civilian  econ- 
omy so  that  it  can  afford  to  mount  an 
enormous  arms  buildup.  For  example.  Amer- 
ican engineers  and  money  help  construct  in 
Russia  the  worlds  largest  truck  factory— and 
the  Kremlin  ships  trucks  to  North  Vietnam 
to  help  crush  South  Vietnam. 

Clearly,  we  must  shed  any  lingering  illu- 
sions we  may  have  that  detente  mean.s  the 
Russians  have  abandoned  their  determina- 
tion to  undermine  Western  democracy  and 
impose  their  system  upon  the  world.  We 
must  communicate  to  the  Russians  that  the 
only  alternative  to  mutual  arms  reduction 
is  an  American  rearmament  that  would  doom 
them  to  permanent  mUitary  inferiority.  We 
nuist  show  them  that  we  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate the  use  of  detente  as  a  Russian  one- 
wav  street. 


COMMODITIES  FUTURES  TRADING 
COMMISSIONS  INVESTTGATION 
OP  CHARGES  LEVIED  BY  BERN- 
HARD  ROSEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
William  Bagley,  the  Chairman  of  the  new 
Commodities  Futures  Trading  Qammis- 
sion,  in  response  to  a  petition  filed  by 
Bernhard  Rosee,  has  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  conduct  an  hivesti- 
gation  into  charges  levied  against  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  CFTC's 
predecessor  agency  the  CEA.  Mr.  Rosee 
has  alleged  that  the  CBOT  failed  to  grant 
him  "due  process  of  law"  when  he  ap- 
peared before  them  15  years  ago  to  de- 
fend false  allegations  made  against  hijii. 
He  has  been  unable  since  that  time  to  re- 
solve many  issues  raised  during  and  sub- 
sequent to  that  hearing. 

In  his  letter  to  Elmer  Staats,  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  Mr 
Bagley  said  that: 

He  wanted  to  be  as  unfettered  as  legally 
possible  from  past  CEA  administrative  deter- 
minations and  procedures  and  is  personally 
committed  to  and  fully  convinced  that  the 
Commission  also  will  want  a  full  and  open 
public  hearing  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Bagley  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
willingness  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
continuing  controversy  and  insure  that 
Mr.  Rosee  receives  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing on  his  petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
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the  Record  William  Bagley's  letter  to  the 
GAO  smd  an  article  written  by  Clark 
Mollenhoff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  on 
this  matter. 

Re.    CBA  (now  CFTC)— Rose*  Matter. 
Mr.  Ei.MEa  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  V.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Building.  Wa.'ihington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Staats:  I  am  Informed  that  your 
office  has  had  requests  regarding  the  aix)ve 
from  both  Congressmen  Berkley  Bedell  and 
from  the  Fountain  Sub-Committee.  These 
requests  relate  specifically  to  the  long  pend- 
ing Bernhard  Rosee  matter  and  relate  more 
generally  to  procedures  follo'*ed  by  the 
former  Commodities  Exchange  Aiithoritv. 

nrst  of  all,  because  of  our  st&tus  as  a  new 
Commission  with  all  the  limitations  thereof, 
■we  wt>uld  welcome  your  Investment.  I  am 
personally  mindful  that  our  own  Commis- 
sion Is  almost  solely  a  creatiu*  of  Congress 
and  that  we  are  under  a  rather  specific  man- 
date from  Congress  to  addre.ss  ourselves 
anew  to  commodity  exchange  regiilation."!. 
That's  why  we  were  formed. 

In  that  context  I  very  much  want  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  matters  such  as  Rosee,  and 
want  us  to  be  as  unfettered  as  legally  pos- 
sible from  past  CEA  administrative  deter- 
minations and  procedures  when  these  are  or 
can  be  the  subject  of  challenge — and  regard- 
less of  where  that  challenge  comes  from. 

Because  of  statutorily  mandated  dead- 
lines for  many  present  substantive  actions 
(by  July  18th),  we  have  not  yet  as  a  Com- 
mission discussed  our  own  course  of  action 
regarding  Rosee.  I  am  personally  commit- 
ted to  and  fully  convinced  that  the  Com- 
mission also  will  vrant  a  full  and  open  pub- 
lic hearing  on  this  matter.  Procedurally,  we 
have  before  xia  a  petition  from  Mr.  Rosee. 
Fully  assuring  Commission  approval,  we  will 
next  formally  set  a  hearing  date,  require 
responsive  material  from  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  and  other  "parties",  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  hearing. 

In  additl<HX  to  specific  items  of  relief  that 
may  yet  be  open  for  our  determination,  we 
shall  be  interested  more  generally  In  whether 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  In  this  mat- 
ter followed  Its  own  procedures  In  the  due 
process  sense,  and  further  whether  the 
former  CEA  and  CEC  fulfilled  both  Its  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  due  process  re- 
quirements under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act. 

Any  assistance  that  you  would  be  able 
to  offer  In  regard  to  any  of  the  above  will 
be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yoiirs. 

WlUJAM  T.  B.1CLEV. 

Chairman. 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
July  18,  1975] 

FuTCRzs  Uwir  Head  Asks  GAO  To  PRf>BF 

Chicago  Board  or  Tsaoe 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoCT) 

Washinctox.  D.C. — Commodity  Futures 
Commission  Chairman  William  T.  Bagley  has 
asked  the  General  Accounting  OflSce  (GAO) 
to  investigate  whether  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  accorded  "due  process  of  law"  to  vet- 
eran Chicago  commodity  trader  Bernhard 
Rosee. 

In  a  letter  to  Comptroller  General  Elmer 
Staats,  Bagley  said  that  he  Is  "personally 
committed  to  ...  a  full  and  open  publl; 
hearing"  on  Rosee  s  petition  challenging  the 
right  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  be 
designated  as  a  commodity  contract  market. 

Bagley  noted  there  have  been  a  num|}er  of 
congressional  Investigations  of  the  entire 
Rosee  dispute  with  the  board  of  trade  and 
the  officials  of  the  old  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  (CEA),  the  predecessor  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
(CFTC). 
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"Because  of  our  status  as  a  new  commis- 
sion with  all  of  the  limitations  thereof,  we 
would  welcome  your  Involvement,"  Bagley 
wrote. 

"I  am  personally  mindful  that  our  own 
conunission  is  almost  solely  a  creature  of 
Congress  and  that  we  are  under  a  rather 
specific  mandate  from  Congress  to  address 
ourselves  anew  to  conunodlty  exchange  regu- 
lations." Bagley  wrote  In  an  Indirect  refer- 
ence to  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  old  CEA. 

Bagley  said  he  wants  to  take  "a  fresh  look 
at  matters  such  as  Rosee."  He  said  he  Is  par- 
ticularly interested  In  tlie  Rosee  case  being 
"as  unfettered  as  legally  possible  from  past 
CEA  admlnlstraUve  determination  and  pro- 
cedures." 

This  was  an  e.xpi'e.^aion  of  the  desire  for 
new  Judgments  by  an  outside  source  such 
as  the  GAO  rather  than  with  carry-over  per- 
sonnel from  the  CEA  where  there  might  be 
some  prejudgments  on  the  Rosee  affair  as 
well  as  personal  involvement  in  past  laxity. 

"Procedurally,  we  have  before  us  a  petition 
frc»n  Mr.  Rosee,"  Bagley  said.  "Fully  assuring 
ccmimlsslon  approval,  we  wUl  next  formally 
set  a  hearing  date,  require  responsive  mate- 
rial from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
ohter  "parties,"  and  then  proceed  to  hearing." 

Representative  Berkley  Bedell  (Dem.,  la.), 
a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.,  la.)  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  have 
asked  the  GAO  to  conduct  a  broad  Investlga 
tlon  of  the  Rosee  complaint. 

Representative  Edward  Mezvlnsky  (Dem 
la.) ,  a  member  of  the  HoiLse  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee,  has  asked  for  a 
narrower,  more  specific  study  of  the  processes 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  used  In  Its  bear- 
ings that  resulted  in  Rosee  losing  his  seat  on 
the  board  in  1963. 

Bagley  told  Staats  he  Is  most  interested  In 
the  specific  question  of  whether  the  board 
of  trade's  arbitration  committee  "followed 
its  own  procedures  In  the  due  process  sense" 
and  whether  two  government  agencies — 
CEA  (Agriculture  Department)  and  the  in- 
teragency Commodity  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (CEC) — "Fulfilled  both  .  .  .  procedural 
and  substantive  due  process^ requirements 
under  the  Commodity  ExchKge  Act." 

Senator  Clark  In  bis  lett«v  to  Staats  com- 
mended the  GAO  on  its  mve^stlgatlon  and 
reports  on  the  "niuuerous  abuses  and  prob- 
lems In  the  commodity  futures  trading"  un- 
der the  old  CEA  which  he  said  were  "ex- 
tremely helpful  to  Congress  in  writing  new 
legislation  creating  the  Commodity  Futures 
TritdUig  Commission." 

FILED    PETTTION 

Rosee.  76.  recently  filed  a  petition  with 
the  new  CFTC  asking  that  it  bar  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  from  being  designated  as  a 
commodity  contract  market  under  the  new 
tighter  regxilations  until  such  itme  as  he  has 
been  reinstated  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

Mezvlnsky  said  he  was  pleased  that  Bagley 
"sees  the  need  for  an  objective  study  of  the 
due  process  of  law  problems  where  it  will  not 
be  contaminated  by  past  Judgments  of 
CKTC  officials  who  were  formerly  with  the 
CEA.- 

Bedell  said  Bagley  "is  to  be  complimented 
on  the  open  and  forthright  attitude  on  a 
GAO  Investigation." 

"The  full  and  open  public  hearings  on  this 
matter  are  what  has  been  needed  for  the  last 
15  years,"  Bedell  said.  "Only  then  can  there 
be  a  full  examination  of  Rosee's  charges  and 
the  answers  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  CEA  officials  have  been  so  reluctant  to 
provide." 


BACK  TO  THE  SOIL:  PART  9 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whenever  I  take  to  the  floor 
to  urge  the  enactment  of  my  "Bicenten- 
nial seed  bill."  swneone  will  invai-iablv 
approach  me  later  with  a  puzzled  look 
on  his  face.  "Jimmt,"  they  will  say  "this 
is  America,  the  largest  food  producing 
Nation  in  the  world.  Why  should  v.e 
send  seeds  to  people?"  I  always  smile,  of 
couree,  and  then  I  sit  them  down  and 
explain  the  situation  to  them.  The  fact 
is  that  our  resources  are  not  limitles.s. 
n    the  T>epartment   of   Agriculture. 

hich  opposes  my  seed  bill,  has  stated 

at  the  contributions  of  the  backyard 
d  commmiity  vegetable  gardener  will 
greatly  needed.  Not  needed  at  some 
future  date,  mind  you,  but  needed  this 
year.  The  rapidly  growing  world  demand, 
coupled  with  adverse  weather  conditions 
worldwide,  can  only  mean  that  our  own 
prices  here  at  home  will  continue  to  rise 
sharply.  As  we  have  witnessed  this  week, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  insists  on 
sending  our  food  supplies  abroad.  The 
price  of  bread  has  already  increased  by  1 
cent  per  loaf  as  a  direct  result  of  the  first 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  More  sales  will 
■    be  made,  not  only  of  wheat,  but  soy 
\  b^ns,  rice,  sugar,  and  prices  will  con- 
•  \  ti|iue  to  soar.  Shortages  could  develop, 
.  trapping  the  consumer  between  big  gov- 
ernment and  big  agricultiire^If  we  do  not 
even  give  our  constituents  the  opportu- 
nity to  grow  their  own  vegetables,  we  will 
be  exhibiting  the  height  of  irresponsibil- 
ity and  callousness. 

Two  articles  recently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger  which  explain  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  American  consumer  this 
year.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
these  two  veiy  fine  articles  as  they  give 
ample  proof  of  the  need  to  swiftly  enact 
the  "Bicentennial  seed  biU."  I  wUl  be 
sending  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  to  each 
of  you  this  week,  and  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  respond  affirma- 
tively so  that  we  might  provide  our  con- 
stituents with  the  opportunity  to  provide 
for  themselves  in  these  uncertain  times. 

Following  are  the  articles  to  which 
I  refer: 

(From  the  Patriot  Ledger,  July  10, 1975] 

Things  Not  Rost  for  Vegetable  Shoppers 

(By  Jeanne  lesem) 

Harvests  from  home  gardens  could  force 
tomato  and  corn  prices  down  later  this  sum- 
mer, but  there  is  little  chance  of  price  breaks 
on  other  commercially  grown  produce,  si^ 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fre.sh  "Vegetable  prices  usually  are  at  their 
lowest,  and  supplies  most  abundant.  In  late 
summer.  The  USDA  says  the  situation  may 
not  be  .so  rosy  this  year,  partly  because  higher 
production  cost.s  could  limit  commercial  out-' 
put. 

Even  homegrown  fruit  and  vegetables  may 
cost  more  than  anticipated.  Long  dry  spells 
in  parts  of  the  Midwest  already  have  garden- 
ers grumbling  about  the  high  price  of  water 
to  make  up  for  little  rainfall. 

Prices  in  general  remain  high  for  meat, 
poultry,  and  other  protein  foods.  In  UPI's 
weekly  survey  of  basic  food  prices  across  the 
country,  even  ground  chuck,  a  favorite  for 
hamburgers  and  outdoor  cooking,  ranged  be- 
tween 60  cents  a  potind  lu  Los  Angeles  and 
»1.39  in  Atlanta,  up  from  a  58  cetit  low^dur- 
Ing  the  ba.se  week  of  March  19. 
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POITL'TST  PKICES  RISING 

Increased  consumption  of  poultry  during 
the  sunmier  usually  leads  to  higher  prices. 
They  have  already  started  up  In  some  dtles. 
A  range  of  59  cents  to  89  cents  a  pound  was 
!f ported  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  The 
liii^h  is  more  than  double  the  base  price  back 
ill  March.  Both  broiler-fryer  and  turkey  pro- 
duction are  down  from  last  year. 

While  beef  prices  are  expected  to  continue 
vharply  higher  for  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
USDA  says  more  grass-fed  beef,  and  conse- 
qi  euHy  lower  prices,  may  appear  in  markets 
late  in  the  summer. 

Even  egg  producers  have  cut  back  layer 
flock  numbers  to  reduce  their  financial  l06.ses. 
But  the  lowest  price  reported  this  week,  49 
c';iits  a  dozen  in  Los  Angeles,  was  IQ  cents 
below  the  March  base.  The  high  was  85  cents 
a  dozen  In  Hartford  and  Honolulu,  compared 
wUh  a  high  of  $1.03  In  March. 

Dried  peas  and  beans,  peanuts,  almonds 
and  walnuts  offer  reasonable  alternatives  for 
meatless  meals.  But  to  get  adequate  protein, 
they  should  be  combined  with  small  amounts 
of  meat  or  dairy  products  or.  In  the  case  of 
dried  beans  and  peas,  mixed  with  rice. 

StrCAR  CHEAPER 

Home  canners  looking  for  bargains  In  sugar 
found  five-pound  bags  as  low  as  $1.09  In 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  Washington,  and  $1.13 
to  $1.15  in  five  other  cities.  Hartford's  $1 .99 
was  the  week's  high. 

[From  the  Washington  Po.st,  Feb.  2,  19751 
Vegetables  From  the  B.^ckyard 
(By  Tom  Stevenson) 
"Win  there  be  enough  food?" 
Roger  Revelle.  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
asked  this  question  in  an  editorial  In  the 
June  14,  1974,  Issue  of  Science  magazine. 

Pointing  to  the  world  food  crisis,  due 
largely  to  bad  weather,  inflation,  Increasing 
world  population  and  shortages  of  fuel  and 
fertilizers,  he  asked  for  a  greater  effort  by 
American  agricultural  researchers  to  make 
possible  a  vast  increase  in  food  and  fiber 
production  throughout  the  world. 

The  personnel  at  many  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  believe  backyard  vege- 
table gardeners  will  make  a  tremendous  con- 
trtbuUon  toward  food  production  iii  the 
United  States.  In  1974,  due  mostly  to  high 
prices  and  fear  of  food  shortages,  families 
that  never  before  had  grown  vegetables  dug 
up  parts  of  lawns  and  Sower  beds  to  plant 
tomatoes,  beans,  squash  and  greens.  The 
forecast  Is  for  an  even  greater  upsiu-ge  in 
vegetable  gardening  in  1975. 

Money  can  be  saved  by  growing  your  own, 
and  home-grown  vegetables  taste  better  than 
those  that  can  be  purchased  at  the  market. 
They  can  be  harvested  at  their  peak  and  used 
while  stUl  fresh,  when  they  have  the  high- 
est food  value.  With  a  big  garden,  vege- 
tables can  be  canned  for  later  use. 

Many  people,  of  course,  do  not  have  a  yard 
where  they  can  do  their  gardening.  During 
1974  vacant  lots  and  community  garden  plots 
»ere  extensively  used  In  many  cities.  The 
big  problem  was  vandalism. 

Three  things  are  Important  for  growing 
both  vegetables  and  flowers,  a  bit  of  land 
thai  gets  direct  sunlight  most  of  the  day  and 
is  free  of  tree  and  shrub  roots;  soil  that 
doesn't  become  water-logged  during  heavy 
rainfall  and  is  good  enough  to  grow  grass 
or  weeds:  and  a  plan  of  what  is  to  be  planted 
and  where. 

If  the  garden  gets  sunlight  only  about  six 
hours  a  day,  tomatoes,  lima  beans,  eggplants, 
squash  and  peppers  won't  do  weU.  Although 
such  leafy  crops  as  lettuce,  musUrd  greens, 
collards,  spinach,  chard  and  kale  will  toler- 
ate some  shade  better  than  fruit  and  seed- 
bearing  crops,  they  wUl  do  better  In  fuU 
sunlight. 
If  the  soli  is  not  mivch  better  than  raw 


clay,  it  Is  a  handicap  but  can  be  overcome. 
Spread  about  two  Inches  of  peat  moss  over 
the  sou,  sprinkle  ground  limestone  (8  pounds 
per  100  square  feet)  and  5-10-6  fertUlzer  (10 
pounds  per  100  square  feet)  over  the  peat 
and  dig  it  in,  mixing  It  thoroughly  with  the 
top  four  or  five  inches  of  soU.  A  rototUler 
Is  good  for  this  Job  if  the  garden  Is  to  be  fair- 
ly large.  It  can  be  rented  at  a  garden  ap- 
pliance store. 

There  Is  no  one  plan  that  Is  right  for  all 
vegetable  gardens.  Make  a  list  of  what  you 
want  to  grow.  Sketch  a  map  of  the  garden 
area  .showing  the  location  of  each  vegetable, 
the  spacing  between  rows  and  the  ai^roxi- 
mate  date  of  each  planting.  Instructions  for 
planting  are  on  the  backs  of  seed  packets. 

Make  the  garden  Just  large  enough  to  be 
Interesting  and  fun  for  the  whole  famUy. 
The  mistake  most  beginners  make  is  to  try 
to  grow  too  much  at  one  time.  Remember, 
only  a  hardworking  gardener  can  come  close 
to  raishig  all  the  vegetables  a  family  may 
need. 

Don't  plant  things  the  family  doesn't  like 
and  won't  eat.  It  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort. 

Buy  your  seed  early.  A  shortage  Is  expected 
later  on. 

The  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  mast  effi- 
ciently in  a  small  garden  include  tomatoes, 
beans,  beets,  broccoli,  cabbage,  carrots,  leaf 
lettuce,  onions,  peas,  peppers,  radishes,  spin- 
.ich  squash,  swlss  chard  and  turnips. 

These  vegetables  should  be  planted  out- 
doors about  the  time  of  the  last  frost:  snap 
beans,  beets,  cucumbers,  carrots.  New  Zea- 
land spinach  and  squash.  Lima  beans,  pep- 
pers and  tomatoes  should  be  planted  one  or 
two  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  last  frost. 

■nie  tomato  Is  by  far  the  most  popular  veg- 
etable for  all  gardens.  It  is  Important  to  use 
varieties  known  to  be  resistant  to  the  Fusar- 
lum  wUt  disease.  This  disease  has  been  par- 
ticularly bad  In  recent  years,  ruining  plant- 
ings Just  as  the  fruit  was  about  to  ripen. 

Small  plants  of  tomatoes  and  other  kinds 
can  be  purchased  at  large  garden  centers  It 
enables  you  to  get  ripe  fruit  sooner  than  by 
planting  the  seeds  outdoors. 


COMPREHENSIVE  BILL  TO  COR- 
RECT GRAIN  INSPECTIONS 
GRADING,  AND  HANDLING  PROB- 
LEMS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Smith)  is  recog- 
nised for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  comprehensive 
bill  to  correct  grain  Inspections,  grad- 
ing, and  handling  problems,  to  restore 
credibility  to  our  grain  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  to  protect  producers  and  han- 
dlers of  domestic  grain  from  abuses 
which  have  recaiUy  become  so  evident. 
Since  the  interest  is  so  widespread,  I 
am  inserUug  a  copy  ha  the  Record,  so 
it  will  be  more  readily  available  with- 
out obtaining  a  printed  copy  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  It  is  as  fol- 
low.s: 

1I.R.  87tJ-l 
A  bill  lu  ainend  tlie  United  Slates  Grain 
Standards  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
inspection  of  grain  by  official  Inspection 
personnel,  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
certain  activities  in  connection  with  the 
marketing  of  grain,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senaie  and  House 
oj  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  SUtes 
Grain  Standards  Act  Amendments  of  1975". 


aarntnioN  and  appointment  oi-  orririAi. 

INSPECTION  PEB80NMEI, 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8 (J)  of  the  United 
States  Grain  SUndards  Act  is  amended  to 
-read  as  follow.s: 

"ij)  th*  term  'official  inspection  person- 
nel' means  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultun-  appointed  by  the  Secretarj 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  in- 
spection of  grain  under  this  Act.  and  also 
shall  include  employees  of  any  Siate  who 
are  appointed  by  the  appropriate  oBlcial 
of  such  Stale,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  purpose  of  currying  out  the 
inspection  of  grain  under  this  Act  in  such 
Stale  and  who  have  complied  »1Lh  the 
standards  reqxilred  by  the  Secretary  of  anv 
individual  engaged  in  the  official  invpe(ti..ii 
of  grain  under  thlf?  Act;". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  mav  hire 
(Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
iu  the  competitive  service)  as  official  iui>pec- 
lion  personnel  aiiy  Uidlvidual  who  is  licensed 
(on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  »o 
perform  functions  of  official  inspection  un- 
der the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act : 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  such  Individuals  are  of  good 
moral  character  and  an  technically  and  pro- 
fessionally qualified  for  the  duties  to  which 
they  will  be  assigned. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  adopt 
rules  to  require  the  periodic  rotation  of  Fed- 
eral official  hispection  personnel  and  to  re- 
quire each  State  to  rotate  State  offirlal  tii- 
spertion  personnel  within  the  State. 

DECEPTIVE    WEU-.HING    PRACTICES 

SEr  3.  (at  Section  3(u)  of  the  United 
Slates  Grain  Standards  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "  'deceptive  lo&dhig,  handling, 
or  sampling'  means  any  manner  of  loadinp. 
handling,  or  .sampling"  and  InserUng  Ui  lieu 
thereof:  •  deceptive  loading,  handling,  sam- 
pling, or  weighing*  means  any  manner  of 
loading,  handling,  sampling,  or  weighing". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amendtd 
by  striking  out  "handling,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "handling  (Including  weigh- 
ing),". 

(c)  Section  13(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  Kunpllng".  and  "or 
sampled  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sam- 
pling, or  weighing"  and  "sampled,  (i 
weighed",  respectively. 

(d)  Section  13(a)  of  .such  Act  Ls  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paiagraph 
(10),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11)  and  Inaerting  In  l>u  there- 
of a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  knowingly  engage  In  the  fal.siiyin^ 
of  the  weight  of  any  grain  shipped  in  iiiUrr- 
Ptate  or  foreign  commerce;  or" 

(e)  Section  4  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  is  amended  by  adding  ilie  loi- 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rega- 
laiions  which  shall  requiie  that  all  scales 
usrd  for  weighing  grain  hi  commerce  shall 
automatlcnlly  stamp  on  a  receipt  or  a  ticket, 
by  meaiis  of  a  mechanical  device,  the  true 
and  correct  weight  of  any  grain  weighed  The 
receipt  or  ticket  shall  be  made  immediately 
avnilable  lo  the  buyer  and  seller  of  the  grain." 

EXPOKT    CRAIN 

Sir.  4.  Section  5  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  lasertlng  "by  official  Inspection 
personnel  who  are  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture"  Immediately  after  "un- 
less such  lot  is  officially  Inspected";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".•  Provided,  Hotreier 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "with 
respect  to  .wch  shipments". 

i  UNDIKC 

Sec.  5.  Section  7(e)  of  the  United  St.Ucs 
Grain  Standards  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out    except  when"  and  all 
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tliat  follows  through  "inspection  agency" 
In  the  first  sentence;  -0^ 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  secowd  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  loUowliig: 
"The  fees  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall, 
as  nearly  as  practicable  and  alter  taUug  into 
consideration  any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
samples,  cover  the  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Incident  to  the  performance 
of  Its  duties  in  a  normal  year  under  this 
Act.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  fo.lowing  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence:  ",  including  the  .<wlarie8  of 
Federal  personnel  engaged  in  dutie.s  atithor- 
Ized  under  this  Act  " 

mrKBER  or  iNSPEcnoN  agkncifs 
Sec.    6.    Section    7   of    the   United   States 
Grain  Standards  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (f). 

REGISTRATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  the  United  States 
Orain  Standards  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUoms : 

"registration 
"Sec.  8.  (a).  The  Secretarj  shall  provide. 
under  such  regulations  as  he  niav  prescribe, 
for  the  registration  of  all  pe^so•i^5,  acting  as 
a  buslne8.s,  engaged  in  the  buying  for  sale  or 
In  the  handling,  weighing,  or  transporting  of 
grain  for  sale  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. No  such  person  shall  engage  in  such 
commerce  unless  he  has  registered  w-lth  the 
Secretary  and  has  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion: however,  this  subsection  slmll  not  ap- 
ply to : 

"(1)  any  person  who  only  incidentally  or 
occasionaUy  buys  for  sale,  or  handles, 
weighs,  or  transports  grain  for  sale  and  Is 
not  engaged  in  the  regular  business  of  buy- 
ing grain  for  sale,  or  handling,  v.-eighing.  or 
transporting  grain  for  sale;  or 

"«2(  any  producer  of  grain  who  only  in- 
cidentally or  occasionally  sells  or  tran.s'ports 
grain  which  such  person  has  purchased;  or 
"(3)  any  person  who  transports  grain  for 
hire  and  does  not  own  a  flnaucial  interest 
in  such  grain  other  than  a,-,  a  producer, 
feeder  or  processor;  or 

"(4)  any  person  who  buys  gi-ain  for  feeding 
or  processing  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
selling and  only  incidentally  or  occasionally 
sells  .such  grain  as  grain. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  charge  and  collect 
fees  from  any  person  registered  pursuant  to 
.subsection  (a)  and  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion shall  l>e  issued  to  all  persons  who  have 
registered.  The  amount  of  such  fees  shall 
be  determhied  on  the  iMtsis  of  the  costs  of 
tlie  Secretary  in  administering  the  registra- 
tion directed  by  subsection  (a).  Such  fees 
shall  be  deposited  In,  and  used  as  part  of, 
the  funds  described  in  the  thud  senter.ce  of 
section  7(e). 

•'(c)  Any  person  required  to  register  under 
this  section  who  engages  in  the  buyuig  for 
sale  or  in  the  handhng,  vwighing  or  trans- 
porting of  grain  few  sale  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  without  registeriJ^g  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section,  or 
who  provides  false  information  in  register- 
x'ng,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
^all,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  si.x  months, 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  t3,000,  or  both. 

"(d)  The  certificate  of  registration  issued 
In  accordance  with  this  section  shall  contain 
the  name  and  principal  address  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  namee  of  all  individuals  or  other 
business  firms  (if  any)  owning  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  voting  power  or  control  of  the 
business,  the  namee  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  business  and  a  list  of  locations  where 
the  business  conducts  substantial  operations 
and  the  application  for  a  certificate  shall 
not  require  any  other  information.  The  cer- 
tificate shall  not  require  renewal,  but  any 
person  holding  such  certificate  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  the  Secretary  if  there  hius  been  any 
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change  affecting  the  information  contained 
on  the  certificate  to  order  that  a  new  cer- 
tificate may  be  Issued.  Tlie  Secretary  shall 
not  require  any  test  or  examUiatlon  as, a 
condition  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration." 

SITSPENSION   OR   REVOCATION   Or  CERlIHt;ATE   Ol" 
REGISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  the  United  States 
Cb^ain  SCTndwrds  Act  is  amended,  to  read  as 
follows; 

"S'-'!=PFNSK>N  OH  REVOC»TIt>N  OK  CERIlVirAlE  OF 
REGISTRATION 

"Sec.  9(a).  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or 
re'oke  any  certificate  of  registration  Issued 
under  section  8  whenever,  after  the  person 
holrthig  such  certificate  has  been  afforded 
an  opportimlty  for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  that  such  person  has  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder.  The 
Secretary  may,  without  first  affording  such 
per.son  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  sus- 
pend any  certificate  of  registration  tempo- 
rarily penduig  final  determination  whenever 
tlie  Secretary  deems  such  action  to  be  in 
accorrianoe  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  affordNany 
such  person  an  opportunity  for  heanng 
within  30  days  after  temporarily  suspending 
such  lertiflcate  of  registration. 

"(b)  If  any  person  holding  a  certificate 
of  registration,  or  any  employee  of  such  per- 
son, is  convicted  or  found  guilty  more  than 
once  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  13  of  this  Act,  the  Secretarj'  shall 
revoice  such  certificate  of  registration  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  months  for  the  second 
and  each  succeeding  conviction  or  plea  of 
gililty." 

I  REFUSAL  OF  OFFICIAL  INSPECTION 

Pko.  9.  Section  10  of  the  United  -States 
Grain  Standards  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting   in   lieu   thereof   tlie  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretaiy  may,  for  such  period 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
piu-pKXieR  of  tills  Act,  refuse  to  provide  official 
inspection  with  respect  to  any  grain  offered 
for  inspection,  or  owned  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by    any   person   who — 

"  ( 1 )  has  been  convicted  of  violating  any 
provision  of  section  13  of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  has  been  refused  official  inspection 
for  the  cause  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  for 
a  period  which  has  not  expired;  or 

"(3)  has  been,  or  is,  responsibly  connected 
with  a  business  which  has  been  refused  offi- 
cial inspection  for  the  causes  specified  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)." 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  refuse  to  provide 
ofiicial  inspection  for  any  grain  which  Is 
not  accessible  for  official  inspection,  or  If 
loading  conditions  are  such  that  official  In- 
spection would  contaminate  or  lower  the 
grade  or  quality  of  the  grain." 

S-rANDAROS  POR  OFFlrlAL  INSPECTION  PERSONNEL 

Sf.c.  10.  Section  11  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"STANPARBS    FOR    OFTICIAI.    INSPECTION 
PERSONNEL 

"Skc.  H.  (a)  Ko  official  inspection  per- 
sonnel siiall — 

"(1)  be  financially  Interested  (directly 
or  otherwise)  In  any  business  entity  owning 
or  operating  any  grain  elevator  or  warehouse 
or  engaged  In  the  merchandising  of  grain; 

"(2)  be  In  the  employment  of,  or  accept 
gratuities  from,  any  such  entity;  or 

"(3)  be  engaged  in  any  other  kind  of  ac- 
tivity specified  by  regulation  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  Involving  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  examina- 
tions and  reexaminations  as  he  may  deem 
warranted  to  determine  the  competance  of 


official  inspection  personnel  to  perform  du- 
ties under  this  Act." 

Sec.   11.  Section   12  of  the  United  State.s' 
Grant    Standards   Act    is   amended    to   read 
as  follows: 

"records 
'SEf.  12.  Any  person  registered  imder  sec- 
tion 8  shall  maintain  records,  for  a  period 
of  time  specified  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  tlie  Secretary,  which  will  fully  and  cor- 
rectly disclose  all  transactions  of  such  person 
relating  to  the  selling,  handling,  weighing 
or  transporthtg  of  grain  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  Any  such  person  shall 
upon  notice  by  the  Secretary,  afford  the  Sec- 
retary  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  copr 
.s>ich  records  at  reasonable  times."  / 

ADri.TERATION    OF   GRAIN  \ 

Ski:.  12.  Section  13(a)  of  the  United  States 
Grfiin  Standards  Act   (as  amended  by  sec- 

records 
tion  3(d)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph— 

"(13)  knowingly  adding  to  any  grain  ship- 
ment, after  Its  purchase  from  the  original 
producer,  or  after  acceptance  of  such  grain 
for  storage  or  handling,  any  foreign  material 
which  would  change  the  character  or  test 
weight  of  that  grain  from  the  test  weight  or 
character  prevailing  at  time  of  first  pur- 
chase: Provided,  That  grain  may  be  fumi- 
gated to  preserve  its  quality  and  separate 
lots  of  grain  of  the  s.ime"  kind  may  be 
blended." 

rrVALTIES      FOR      BRIBERT      AND      INTERFERENCE 
WITH   OFFICIAL   INSPECTION   PERSONNEL 

Sec.  13(11)  Section  14(a)  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  is  amended  to 
read: 

"(a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2).  (3),  and  741.  any  person  who  commits 
any  offense  prohibited  by  Section  13  shall. 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(8)  of  section  13(a),  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3 
years,  or  both,  except  that  any  person  who 
tises  a  deadly  or  dangerotis  weapon  in  violat- 
hig  such  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  sections  IIH,  1112, 
and  1114  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  the  murder  or  manslaughter  of  any 
Federal  or  State  official  Inspection  personnel 
or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  of  any  State  in, 
or  on  account  of,  the  performance  of  his 
duties  under  this  Act. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  person  who  violates  section 
13(a)  (7)  shall  be  guUty  of  a  felony  and  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than 
$10,000  and  imprisoned  not  le-ss  than  1  year 
nor  more  than  3  years. 

"(B)  Any  person  who  violates  the  pro*-!- 
slons  of  section  13(b)(4)  shall  be  guUty  of 
a  felony,  discharged  from  office,  and  fined 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000 
and  Imprisoned  not  less  than  1  year  nor 
more  than  3  years." 

(b)  Section  13(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "Federal  or  State"  imme- 
diately after  "Interfere  with  any ';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  of  any  State". 

(c)  Section  13(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "Federal  or  State"  Imme- 
diately after  "Improperly  infiuence,  any"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture"  and  lu- 
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serting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  other  officer  or 
emploj'ee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  of  any  State". 

(d)  Section  13(a)  11)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "8"  and  the  comma 
thereafter. 

AtlTHORlZATlOI^S    FOR    APPRO.-RLiTIONS 

Sec.  14.  Section  19  of  the  UiUted  States 
GraUi  Standards  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  -seciion  7"  and  InsertUig  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  7  and  8". 

INSPECTION    BV    STATE    IMPLOYF.ES 

Sec.  15.  Tlie  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  IS  amended  by  adding  the  follov^in"  new 
."ection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"INSPECTION    bV    STATE    EMPLOYEES 

•Sec.  20.  (a)  Subject  to  .subsection  (c),  the 
secretary  may  designate,  upon  request  by  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  a  State  agency  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  official  inspection  under  this 
Act  in  that  State,  except  that — 

"(1)  duties  of  official  inspection  pursuant 
to  secUon  5  (relating  to  export  grain)  may  be 
performed  only  by  employees  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  upon  appeal  of  any 
Interested  person,  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
inspection  by  state  inspection  personnel, 
provide  an  official  inspection  by  Federal  in- 
spection personnel  and  report  the  results 
thereof  within  a  period  of  thne  determhied 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  prompt,  povided  the  appeal  Is 
made  within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  the  noti- 
fication of  the  original  grade  by  the  state 
inspection  personnel. 

"(b)  a  designated  State  agency  shal' 
charge  the  same  fees  as  those  set  pursuant 
to  Section  7(e)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  in- 
spection conducted  by  employees  of  any 
State  agency  engaged  in  official  In.spectlon 
under  this  Act  shall  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards as  those  hnposed  by  Federal  of.clal  hi- 
spection  personnel.  The  Secretary  shall  cause 
to  be  conducted  periodic  hispectlons  to  as- 
sure that  State  employees  are  Inspecting 
gram  in  the  same  manner  as,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  level  of  compeience  of.  Federal 
official  Inspection  personnel.  The  Secretary 
may  revoke  or  suspend  the  authority  of  any 
State  agency  to  engage  in  official  Inspection 
under  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  agency  Is  unable  to  or  has  failed 
to  maintain  the  standards  of  inspection  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary." 

FOREIGN    MATERIAL    IK    GRAIN 

Sec.  6(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  within  130  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  promulgate  regulations  under  which 
all  foreign  material  In  grain  is  considered  as 
a  dockage  Item  under  the  standards  esUb- 
lished  by  Section  4  of  this  Act.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  that  dockage  items,  hi 
relation  to  the  total  official  sample,  shall  he 
expressed  In  whole  numbers  and  to  the  near- 
est tenth  of  a  percent  of  the  next  whole 
number. 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  hisert- 
Ing  hi  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  adding 
the  following: 

"(V)  the  term  'dockage  item'  means  mate- 
rial not  used  In  determining  the  net  weight 
of  grain  for  purposes  of  buying  and  sell- 
hig."  ^ 

PtntCHASE  or  EQriP.MENT 

Sec.  17.  In  accordance  with  sections  302 
(c)  (15)  and  304  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdaUnistrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, from  any  person  licensed  (on  the  date 
Of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  perform  official 
infection  functions  under  the  United  States 

a.^^/n"^"'^  *''*•  **  '*^  "^^^^  value, 
any  testhig  or  gradhig  equipment,  or  any 
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other  personal  property,  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  useful  in  carrying  otit  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

LOCATION    OF    INSPECTION    OFFICIALS 

Sec.  18.  The  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  Ls  amended  by  adding  the  followin- 
new  .section: 

"LOCATION   f)F  lNSPP»-riON   OFFICIAUJ 

•Sec.  21.  No  personnel  of  unv  State  agencv 
authorized  to  conduct  official  iiispections  un- 
der Section  23  of  this  Act,  nor  anj'  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  authcrized 
to  conduct  official  hispectlons  under  section  ; 
5  HJid  7  of  this  Act,  Jihall  maintain  an  office. 
Jiertdquartcrs,  or  any  other  center  of  olliciai 
buamess,  hi  any  building  or  facility,  or  on 
any  propert>.  owned  or  operated  by  any  per- 
.son holding  n  certificate  of  reiii.straticin  ob- 
tained In  accordance  with  section  8  of  this 
Act." 

PROTEIN  CtlNTENX  OF  WHEAT 

■Src.  l!>.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall.  Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  promulgate  regulations  gov- 
erning the  testing  of  the  protein  content  of 
wl-.eat  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Stfindards  Act  is  amended  by  adding  ilie  fol- 
lov.ing  new  subsection: 

•(d)  The  Secretarv,  or  a  State  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  under  Seciicn  20 
oi  this  Act.  shall  (when  reriu&jted  by  any 
interested  person)  conduct  tests  to  deier- 
Fii'ne  the  protein  content  of  \vhcat' 

STANDARnS 

Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .shall 
WiiM.ii  180  days  of  the  e:Kxtment  of  this 
Act,  promulgate  rule^  and  regulation',  chang- 
ing and  establishing  the  grade:T  for  each  kind 
and  class  of  grain  under  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  hi  a  way  which  will 
assrn-e : 

tp.)  that  producers,  handlers,  and  trans- 
p.-Tiers  c^  grain  will  be  encoiuaged  and  re- 
warded fcr  the  production,  conservation  and 
delivery  of  high  quality  grain;  and 

(b)  that  In  a  norm.il  jear  for  each  kind 
ancl    cif^s   of  such   grain   pri;duced   hi    the 

.V^Jilt       ';''*"'  *^"^  '"  *  f^'^^e  wfi'^'^  Ls  com- 
petitive   in    reputation    for    quality    i:i    the 
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Mr.  Broomfield  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  as  a  member  of 
delegation  attending  funerrl. 

Mr.  FonsYTHE  (at  the  reque.'^t  of 
Mr.  Rhodes.),  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofRciiil  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv  u;j?jMinous  consent,  iwrmis-ion  to 
rddic-ss  the  Hoii.se  foUowing  the  legisla- 
tive p;o£:ram  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  ioliowing  Members  <nt  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison)    to  rcvi.«;e  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  incJude  ex- 
traneous matei-ial:) 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  id  minuie.s,  todav. 
"The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BnoDHEAO)    and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
therein  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  mmutes,  todav. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mrs.  Meyner.  for  5  minutes,  todav. 
Mr.  Passman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  C\rr,  for  15  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minute.;,  today 
Mr.  Mezvinrky.  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr.  BuKKr  of  Massachusetts,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  S.Mnii  of  Io,v;i,  f^,.  j^  minutes 
today. 
Mr.  RciNo  for  60  minutes,  on  July  25. 


LXTENGIGN  OF   REMARKS 


v.-iirl.i  niaiket. 

CONFOHMINO   AMrND^Tr.NlS 

Sec  21.  The  United  Scales  Grain  Sund- 
arUs  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ti,e  words  "iicen^ed  ci' 
in  section  13(b):  and 

<2)  by  .v^trlking  out  -for  refusal  to  renew 
or  for  suspen.slon  or  revocation  of,  a  license"' 
in  secUon  16  and  inserting  hi  lieu  thereof 
for  suspension  or  relocation  of  a  certificate 
of  regisi  ration  issued  hi  accordaiice  v  ii'i  sp". 
tion  C  of  this  Acf. 

EFrFCIH!;   DATE 

Skc  22.  This  Act  shall  beco.ne  efle,  !ive  )80 
fl.tys  from  the  ditte  of  enacimei-T. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  coiment.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  committee  business 
(tobacco  hearings) . 

Mrs.  Mink  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
ONeill),  for  July  18  through  July  25* 
on  accoimt  of  illness  in  the  family 

Mr.  Breaux  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Sebelius  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Rhodes),  for  after  2:30  p.m.  today,  on 
account  of  official  business 


By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Ottincier.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  his  remarks  in  tiie  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gr.ADisoNi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:* 

Ml*.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  five  iastances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CenERBERC. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  in.stances 
Mr.  Del  Clayson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  A?,-nER.soN  of  Illinois  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GiLM.'iN. 

Ml-.  Jeffords. 

(The  following  Membei-s  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brodhead)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr,  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Blanchard  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances, 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DlNCELL. 

Mr.  Biacci. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  In  thiee  In- 
stances. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  MinetaHj^Jwo  instances. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Byron  in  10  instances.! 

Drinan  in  23  instances) 
Mr.  Pulton. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklalioma. 
Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  Leggetx  in  two  instdnces. 
Mr.  Fascell.  1 


SENATE  EfeoLLEB  JOINT 
RESOLXnr^  ^U?NED 


The  SPEAKER  ann 
tiu*e  to  an  enrdne^Tjoini  res 
the  Senate  of  the  following 
•S.J.  Kes.  102.  A  joint  resoluti 
section  5(c)  of  the  Hon 
of  1933  to  clarify  tire  authority  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  as-sociations  to  act  as  cns- 
todi;in.s  of  Individual  retirement  accounts 


his  signa- 
lution  of 
tie: 

amending 
Loan  Ace 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  tlie  Ccnuiiit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bilLs  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H Jl.  4035.  An  act  to  provide  for  rnore  eifec- 
tive  congressional  review  of  proposals  to  ex- 
empt peiroletim  products  from  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  and 
certain  proposed  administrative  actions 
which  permit  Increases  in  the  price  of  domes- 
tic ciude  oil;  and  to  provide  for  an  Interim 
extension  of  certain  expiring  energy  authori- 
ties; and 

H.R.  5901.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Education  Division  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
and  the  period  ending  Septemi>er  30,  1976. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  move 
that  tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.ti.>, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  July  21,  1975.  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1427.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  tbe  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  serv- 
ices to  Iran,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
Received  From  thb  Comptroller  Gener.\l 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
view of  the  proposed  rescissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority  contained  m  the  mes- 


sage from  the  President  dated  July  1,  1975 
(House  Document  No.  94-206),  pursuant  to 
1014(b)  of  Public  Law  94-344  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-217):  to  the  Cominltte«  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


■lEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cloii.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
conunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  CominitiPe  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  5900.  A  bill  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  la»>or  in  the  building  and 
construction  Indu.stry  by  providing  for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial  workers; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  94-371).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YATES:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  8773.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
374).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 613.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  Res.  605.  Resolution 
dlsiipprovlug  the  proposed  amendment  by  the 
President  to  remove  existing  price  controls 
relating  to  crude  oil  (Rept.  No.  94-372).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou^c 
Resolution  614.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7217.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  to 
provide  educational  assistance  to  all  handi- 
capped children,  nnd  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-373).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGER.S:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8150.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972,  and  for  other^surposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94  37.^.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 
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UBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
tjills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY    (for    him.self,    Mr. 

Blanch ARD,  Mr.  L.iFalce,  Mr.  Rees, 

Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Tsoncas,    Mr. 

Ev.ANS  of  Indiana.   Mr.   McKinnev, 

Mr.  J.  Wii.UAM  Stanton,   atid  Mr. 

Graoison)  : 

H.R.  8731.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 

OoiuicU  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act;  to 

the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 

Housing. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Temiet.see: 
H.R.  8732.  A  bill  to  amerd  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  require 
that  all  meetings  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  shall  be  open  to  the  public;  to 
t^ie  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  lelaud  (for 
hinwelf.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Conyees, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Gat- 
Dos,  Mr.  H.ARBiNGTON,  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  Macoonalo  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  8733.  A  bill  to  emend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
an  annual  audit  of  each  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  other  Institutional  facility  par- 
ticipating lu  tbe  medical  program  and  each 
State  or  local  agency  distributing  medicaid 
funds,  and  to  anjend  title  XVin  of  such  act 
to  refiitiri;  annual  u'.irlif.-;  of  providers  of  serv- 


ices under  the  medicaid  program;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  8734.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  medicare  program  for  all  chiro- 
practor's services  which  are  recognized  under 
applicable  State  law,  eliminating  the  present 
restrictions  upon  the  specific  types  of  .such 
services  which  are  so  covered;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  insure  that  cost- 
oi-living  Increases  In  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  are  granted  to  recipients  ot 
.such  benefits  In  all  States,  and  to  prevent  re- 
ductions in  .such  benefits  because  of  social 
security  benefit  Increases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.snchURetts; 
H.R.  8736.  A  bill  to  amend  section  174  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make 
clear  that  product  development  and  improve- 
ment costs  of  publishers  are  research  or  ex- 
perimental expenditures  and  to  prohibit  the 
retroactive  application  of  Revenue  Ruling 
73-395;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8737.  A  bill  to  provide  for  rearranging 
the  period  for  averaging  business  profits  and 
losses,  to  prohibit  the  trafficking  in  net  oper- 
acijig  loss  carry-forwards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts   (bv 
request) : 
H.R.  8738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  establish  annually  the  total  niimber 
of  limited-duty  officers  permitted  on  the  ac- 
tive ILst  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Arnii'd  Services. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California.  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr. 
LoTT,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wiison 
of  California) : 
H.R.  8739.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pavmeiit 
imder  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrlc  and  medical  vision 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS   (for 
himself,   Mr.    Esch,    Mr.   Bell,   Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Erlen- 

BOBN.  Mr.  ESHLEMAN,  Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  HtJNGATE,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoLLiSTER,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  QuiE,  and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
H.R.  8740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide additional  consultation  and  education 
to  employers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  8741.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  transfer  the  N.S.  Sarayinah 
to  Patriot's  Point  Development  Authorltv. 
an  agency  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
the   Committee   on   Merihant   Marine   and 
Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr 
Badillo.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Convers,  Mr. 
Dellums,      Mr.      Harrington,     Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr.   Mitchell   of   Mary- 
land, Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs. 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  8742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rlght.s 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  reasonable  attorney 
fees  In  cases  Involving  civil  and  constitu- 
tional rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  8743.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7  (re- 
lating to  Judicial  review  of  agency  action)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  recovery  of  attorney  fees  as  a  part 
of  costs  In  certain  civil  actions  to  obtain 
Judicial  revle'.v;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judlclfiry. 
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By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Conte ) : 
H.R.  8744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenvie  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  tbe  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes,  and  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion   for    appropriations    for    the   National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  by  amounts  equal 
to  the  Increase  In  receipts  from  such  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DRINAN  > 
H.R.  8745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sohd  Waste 
Dl-sposal  Act  to  encourage  research,  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  energy  and  re- 
source recovery  from   solid   waste,   and   for 
other  purposes;    jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce,   and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  8746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  earnings  and  profits  which  a  corporation 
may  accumulate  without  being  subject  to 
the  accumulated  earnings  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  8747.  A  bill   to  establish   a  Federal 
Employee  Labor  Relations  Board  to  regulate 
Federal  labor-management  relations,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  8748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  proposed  changes 
in  postal  rates  and  classes  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective  imless    approved    by   Congress,    and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  8749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  7, 
1970  (84  Stat.  409)   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  without 
reference  to  the  agencies  Involved;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  8760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GREEN : 
H.R.  8751.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Voter  Reg- 
istration Administration  within  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  the  purpose  of  admini- 
stering a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  Postal   Service;    to   the    Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  8752.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Mifflin  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8753.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
payment  of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Increases 
in  monthly  Insurance  benefits  thereimder 
(whether  occurring  by  reason  of  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)  shall  not 
be  considered  as  annual  Income  for  purposes 
of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.R.  8755.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Insure  that  cost-of- 
llvhig  increases  In  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits  are  granted  to  recipients  of 
such  benefits  In  all  States,  to  provide  a  hous- 
ing supplement  to  certain  recipients  of  such 
benefits,  to  prevent  reductions  In  such  bene- 
fits because  of  social  security  benefit  In- 
creases, to  allow  reclpents  of  such  benefits 
m  cash-out  States  to  elect  to  receive  food 
stamps,  to  provide  for  emergency  assistance 
to  recipients,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Conte)  : 
H.R.  8756.  A  bUl  to  provide  Joint  and  sur- 
vivors' annuity  benefits  under  private  pen- 
sion   plans    based    upon    the    participant's 
vested  benefit;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen) : 
H.R.   8757.   A   bill    authorizing   additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
T  ransportatlon. 

By  Mrs.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  8758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  8759.  A  bill  to  amend  section  546  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
Interim    designation    of    United    States    at- 
torneys by  the  Attorney  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8760.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Interim  des- 
ignation of  U.S.  Marshals  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  8761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  In 
the  performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  |762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  wages  paid  In  new  Jobs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gude,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Welson  of  CaUfornla). 
H.R.  8763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  It  clear  that 
payment  may  be  made   under   the  supple- 
mentary   medical    Insurance    program    for 
wheelchairs     and     other     durable    medical 
equipment   furnished    on   a   lease-purchase 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   (for  himself, 
Mr.  QrriE,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Mezvin- 
SKY,    Mr.    Grassley     Mr.   Jones   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Ftthmn, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  McKay, 
and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H  R.  8764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
inspection  of  grain  by  official  Inspection  per- 
sonnel, for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  cer- 
tain activities  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
keting of  grain,  and  for  other  purposes-  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Aodabbo,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  John  L.  Buhtojl  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  CONYERsllMr 


Cornell,  Mi^Downey  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Edwards  sfccallfornla,  Mrs.  Fen- 

vwcK,   Mr.   Ford   of  Tennessee,   Mr. 

Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 

Green,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Harris, 

Mr.   Hawkins.   Mr.   Krebs,   Mr.   La- 

Palce,  Mr.  McPall,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 

Mitchell    of    Maryland,    and    Mr. 

Neal)  : 

H.R.  8765.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States 

by   amending  section   6136   of  the  Revised 

Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 

authority  of  national  banks  to  underwrite 

and  deal  in  securities  Issued  by  State  and 

local  governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Ciu-rency  and 

Housing. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Patti- 
SON  of  New  York,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
RiECEL,  Mr.  RoE,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr 
Treen)  : 
H.R.  8766.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by   amending  section  6136  of  the  Revised 


Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  In  securities  Issued  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Drinan) : 
H.R.  8767.  A  bill  to  make  changes  In  the 
treatment  of  foreign  Income,  to  promote  the 
development  of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory, 
end  fair  world  economic  system,  to  stimu- 
late the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States,  and  lor  other  purp6ses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gor- 
man, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Ptthian,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Moakley. 
and  Mr.  Obey  ) : 
H.R.  8708.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Energy   Information   Administration   and   a 
National  Energy  Information  System,  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
imdertake    a    survey    of    U.S.    energy    re- 
sources on  the  public  lands  and  elsewhere, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  8769.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent consumer  agency  to  protect  and  serve 
thu    Interest   of   consumers,    and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H  R.  8773.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself  and  Ms. 
Schroeder)  : 
H.J.  Res.  573.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Augtist  26  of  each  year  as  -Women's  Equality 
Day"  and  establishing  such  day  as  a  legal 
public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
DERwrnsKi,   Mr.   Fascell,   Mr.   Leh- 
man, Mr.   Lloyd  of  California,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton,   Mr.    Symington,    Mr.    Bedell. 
Mr.    Preyer,    Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr! 
Miller  of  California,  Ms.  Spellman, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
H.J.  Res.  674.  Joint  resolution  to  save  the 
great  whales  from  extinction  by  amendln ' 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to  Im- 
pose an  embargo  on  the  products  of  all  for- 
eign enterprises  engaged  in  commercial  whal- 
ing; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  575.  Joint  resolution  to  renounce 
the   first   use   of   nuclear   weapons;    to    the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  a  historical  easement  on  the  property 
of  the  Scott-Grant  House  in  the  Georgetaw;^ 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ijftsfue 
that  such  property  Is  preserved  In  Its  present 
condition;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ^nrt 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.    Res.    606.    Resolution    establishing    a 
select  committee  to  study  the  problem  of 
U.S.  servicemen  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ByMr.  ENGUSH: 
H.  Res.  607.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  LITTON: 
H.  Res.  608.  Resolution  to  clarify  that  the 
Individual   Income   tax   rebate   provided    by 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  Public  Law 
94-12  is  intended  not  to  be  subject  to  State 
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Income  taxes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOKa: 

H.    Re3.    e09.    Reacdution   expressing  the 
setLse  of  tbe  House  concerning  nnclear  ma- 
i?rlals  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.  Res.  610.  Resohitlon  to  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
relating  to  aerrlcemen  missing  in  action;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  SKUBTTZ: 

H.  Res.  611.  Resolution  to  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  to  conduct  an  investigation 
relating  to  servicemen  missing  in  action;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  or  North  Carolina: 

H.  Res.  612.  Resolution  establishing  a  .se- 
lect committee  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S. 
servicemen  missing  In  action  in  Southeast 
Asia:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


'  PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByBIr.BIACGI: 
H.R.  8770.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  oX  Proso 
Efrosyne  Pagonls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 
HJl.  8771.  A  biU  for  the  reliefx>f  Patricia  R. 
Tully:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ur.  ROTBAI.: 
HJl.  8772.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jae  Ho 
Woo  and  Hae  Tun  Woo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  7014 
ByMr.  AMBHO: 

Page  230,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  grant  anv 
right  to  develop  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  or 
coal  on  Federal  lands  or  extend  the  term 
of  any  agreement  (entered  Into  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  with 
respect  to  such  a  right  to  any  vertically  in- 
tegrated petroleum  company  who  owns  or 
controls,  directly  or  through  affiliates,  min- 
eral deposits  In  any  of  the  following  classes: 

(A)  Coal,  Including  hydrocarbons,  but  ex- 
cluding coal  found  as  a  small  fraction  of  a 
deposit  containing  coal  and  other  market- 
able minerals. 

(B)  Uranium  and  other  fissionable  min- 
erals. 

(C)  Natural  gas,  other  than  natural  gas 
which  Is  produced  from  a  well  from  which 
crude  oU  u  produced. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "vertlcaUy  Integrated  petro- 
leum conyjany"  means  any  person  engaged 
m  the  production,  refining,  and  marketing 
of  petroleum  products, 

(B)  The  term  "aflUiate"  means  any  person 
controlled  by,  controlling,  or  under  com- 
mon control  with,  any  other  person. 

(C)  The  term  "control"  means  direct  or 
indirect  legal  or  beneficial  interest  or  legal 
power  or  influence  over  any  other  person, 
direcUy  or  indirectly,  arising  through  direct. 
Indirect,  or  interlocking  ownership  of  ci4>itai 
stock,  interlocking  directorates  or  officers, 
contractual  rtiatlmis,  agency  agreements,  or 
leasing  arrangements. 

Page  230,  line  13,  strflc*  out  "(f)"  and  in- 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 


By  Mr.  DOOD: 
Page  230.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  following: 
(f)(1)  Th»  Secretary  may  not  grant  anv 
right  to  <S0veI(H>  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  or 
eoal  oa  Vwieral  lands  or  extend  the  term  of 
any  agreement  (entered  into  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  with  re^>ect 
to  such  a  right  to  any  Joint  venture  if  more 
than  one  party  to  such  Joint  venture  is  a 
major  oil  company  and  or  an  affiliate  of  a 
major  oil  company. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "major  oil  company"  means 
any  person  who,  a)  owns  or  controls  total 
assets  that  exceed  $5,000,000,000  In  value  b) 
which  is  engaged  In  production  of  crude  oil 
and  c)  which  Is  engaged  in  (1)  refining  of 
crude  oil  (11)  transporting  of  crude  oil  or 
refined  petroleum  products  by  pipeline  or 
(ill)  marketing  of  refined  petrolsum  prod- 
ucts.    ' 

(B)  The  term  "affiliate"  means  anj-  person 
directly  or  indirectly  controlling,  controlled 
by.  or  under  common  control  or  ownership 
with  any  other  person  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commls.slon  pursuant  to  Its 
rulemaking  authority.  In  promulgating  rules 
to  implement  this  paragraph  to  specify  when 
one  person  Is  an  affiliate  of  another  person, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  direct  or  in- 
direct legal  or  beneficial  interest  in  another 
person  or  any  direct  or  Indirect  legal  power 
or  Infiuence  over  another  person,  arising 
through  direct,  indirect,  or  interlocking 
ownership  of  capital  stock.  Interlocking  di- 
rectorates of  officers,  contractual  relations, 
agency  agreements,  licensing  agreements,  or 
leasing  arrangements. 

(C)  The  term  "Joint  ventiu-e"  means  any 
undertaking  by  two  or  more  i>ersons  who 
have  a  community  of  interest  in  the  purposes 
of  the  undertaking. 

Page  230,  line  13.  strike  out  "(f)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(g) ". 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

On  page  230,  after  line  12,  liwert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  lease  sale  or  other  transfer  of 
proprietary  Interest  shall  be  made  of  mineral 
reserves  in  frontier  waters  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  before  May  1, 1976. 

On  page  230,  line  13,  strike  out  "(f)  '  and 
Insert   in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  230,  after  line  26,  iu.«ert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

LIMITATIONS   ONT   EXPORT 

Sec.  305.  Any  oU  or  gas  produced  from  the 
Outer  C<Kitlnental  Shelf  except  such  oil  or 
gas  which  Is  either  exchanged  in  similar 
quantlty  tat  convenience  or  Increased  effl- 
ciency  of  transpt«tatlon  with  persons  or  the 
government  of  a  foreign  state,  or  which  is 
temporarily  exported  for  convenience  or  in- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  across 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and  reen- 
ters the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  limitations  and  licensing  requirements 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  (Act 
of  December  30,  1968:  83  Stat,  841)  and,  in 
addition,  before  any  oil  or  gas  subject  to  this 
section  may  be  exported  under  the  limita- 
tions and  licensing  requirements  and  penalty 
and  en/oroement  provisions  of  the  Export 
AdminlstratlMi  Act  of  1969  the  President 
must  make  and  publish  an  express  finding 
that  such  exports  will  not  Increase  reliance 
on  Imported  oil  or  gas  and  are  in  the  na- 
tional iivteieet  and  are  In  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969:  Provided.  That  the  President  shaU 
submit  reports  to  the  Congress  containing 
findings  made  under  this  section,  and  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  such  report  Congress 
shall  have  a  period  of  sixty  calendar  days, 
thirty  days  of  which  Congress  must  have 
baen  In  session,  to  consider  whether  exports 
under  the  terms  of  this  section  are  In  the 


natiMial  Interest.  If  the  Congress  wlttiln  this 
time  period  passes  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  disapproval  stating  disagreement  with  the 
President's  finding  concerning  the  national 
Interest,  further  exports  made  pursuant  to 
the  aforementioned  Presidential  flndtaes 
shall  cease.  ° 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  of  title  III 
accordingly. 

ByMr.  OTTINGER: 

On  page  309.  delete  lines  4  and  5. 

On  the  following  pages  and  lines,  delete 
•Secretary"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Ad- 
ministrator": 

Page  306,  line  18. 

Page307,  lines5,  11. 

Page  309.  line  20. 

Page  310,  lines  6.  22. 

Page  311,  line  18. 

Page  312,  lines  3,  11.21. 

Page  313,  lines  11.23. 

Page  314,  Unes  12.  13. 

Page  315,  lines  6,  19. 

Page  316,  line  4. 

Page  317,  lines  10,  13,  17. 

Page  318,  lines  1,  15,  23. 

Page  319,  line  23. 

Page  320.  lines  5,  9,  15.  16,  18.  20,  21. 

Page  321,  lines  3.  9. 16. 

Page  322,  lines  23,  25. 

Page  323.  lines  3,  8.  13.  22. 

Page  324.  lines  3.  10. 

Page  327,  line  3. 

Page  328,  lines  11.22. 

Page  329,  line  8. 

Page  330,  line  6. 

On  pages  330  and  331,  delete  all  of  subpara- 
graphs (b)  and  (c)  of  Section  56S  on  page 
330,  lines  15  through  23,  and  on  page  331. 
lines  1  through  10,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  aid  the  Administrator,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  in  performing  research 
and  analyses  related  to  energy  use  and  energy 
efficiency  of  products,  and  in  developing  and 
recommending  to  him  test  procedures,  label- 
ing requirements,  and  energy  efficiency 
standards."  g0 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

(Amendn^ut  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  VU.  KavEGEB  printed  lu  the  Recosb  oi 
July  14, 1976.) 

Page  4,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  16,  page  5  of  the 
amendment  as  submitted,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  producer  may  charge  for  the  first 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  a  price  which  is 
higher  than  the  celling  price  established 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) . 

"(c)  Except  with  respect  to  a  first  sale 
of  domestic  crude  oil  described  In  subsection 
(d),  the  celling  price  for  the  first  sale  of 
a  particular  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall 
be— 

"(1 )  iK)  the  highest  posted  price  at  5  ante 
merldan,  local  time,  January  31,  1975,  for 
that  grade  of  crude  oil  at  that  field;  or  If 
there  was  no  such  posted  price  for  that  grade 
of  crude  oil  at  that  field,  the  related  price  for 
that  grade  of  crude  oil  which  is  most  simi- 
lar in  kind  and  quality  at  the  nearest  field 
which  prices  were  posted  at  such  time  and 
dateless  (B)  $2.32;  or 
(2)  $9.00  per  barrel; 
whichever  Is  less.  A  reference  to  the  "highest 
posted  price"  or  "related  posted  price"  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does  not  In- 
clude any  field  price  applicable  to  "old  crude 
petroleum"  as  defined  In  section  212.73  of 
volume  10  of  the  Federal  Code  of  Regula- 
tions (as  In  effect  on  January  31,  1975). 

"(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3) ,  In  the  case  of  sales  from  a  1972- 
producing  property  In  any  month  which  fol- 
lows the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  in 
volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
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base  period  control  volume,  the  ceiling  price 
for  the  first  sale  of  a  particular  grade  of  do- 
mestic crude  oU  shall  be  the  sum  of  (A)  the 
highest  posted  price  at  6  ante  meridian,  local 
time.  May  15,  1973,  for  that  grade  of  crude 
oil  at  that  field,  or  if  there  was  no  posted 
price  for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  at  that 
field,  the  related  price  for  that  grade  of 
crude  oil  which  Is  most  similar  in  kind  and 
quality  posted  at  the  nearest  field  for  which 
prices  were  posted  at  such  time  and  date- 
and  (B)  a  maximum  of  $1.35  per  barrel: 

••(2)  If  there  are  in  effect  inflation  minl- 
miaatlon  taxes  consonant  with  the  purposes 
cf  this  section  and  a  production  maximiza- 


tion taxes  consonant  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  cellhig  price  specified  U\ 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  onlv  to  sales  from 
a  1972-produclng  property  in  any  month 
which  follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  in  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  production  volume  subject  to  cell- 
ing price. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  sales  from  a  1972-pro- 
ducing  property  which  the  President  upon 
petition,  certifies  on  a  propertv-by-properiv 
basis,  •      ^  f     r      J 

(A)  ns  havinj;  made  bona  fide  .'•ppllcatlon 
of  ternary  recovery  techniques,  and 

(Bi   that  .such  application  has  or  will  sig- 


nificantly enhance  production  from  such 
property; 

the  ceiling  price  applicable  to  sales  from  such 
property  shall  be  such  price  as  the  President 
may,  by  rule,  establish  for  such  property 
biired  upon  a  determination  that  such  price 
IS  reasonable  and  Justified  in  relation  to  the 
increased  costs  as-sociated  with  such  recovery 
techniques  and  taking  into  consideration  anv 
enhan."cd  recovery  which  has  or  will  result 
fro.-,i  such  techniques,  but  in  no  case  may 
f^u-.h  price  exceed  $9.00  per  barrel  for  sale: 
lr;.m  such  properties. 

Strike  out  subsection  (e),  and  relciter  tlie 
succeeding  subsections  accordingly. 


SENATE^Friday,  July  IS,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
pa-ation  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Richard  Stone,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Florida. 


{Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  July  10, 1975) 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  above  all  yet  near  to 
each  of  us,  we  thank  Thee  for  rested 
bodies,  renewed  minds,  and  rekindled 
spirits  as  we  undertake  the  tasks  of  this 
new  day.  Grant  us  strength  and  wisdom 
sufficient  for  all  our  duties.  When  bur- 
dens are  heavy,  the  toil  tedious,  and  the 
hours  long,  grant  to  us  refreshment  of 
the  waters  of  life  from  the  divine  springs 
Thou  dost  provide  for  those  who  walk 
in  Thy  ways.  Keep  our  hearts  pure,  oiu- 
mmds  clear,  our  service  sacred  as  minis- 
ters of  state.  Give  us  courage  to  carry 
the  banner  of  freedom  and  justice  for  ail 
men.  Guide  us  through  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  our  troubled  times  that  we  may 
have  a  part  in  the  advancement  of  Thy 
kingdom  on  earth. 

We   pray   in    the   Redeemr-r's    name 
Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
iMr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated 


COUNCIL  OP  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Burton  Gordon  Malkiel 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
IS  considered  and  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notified 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
T„  ..      c       ^'^''Mngton,  D.C.,  July  18, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Ricrabo 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  durine 
my  absence.  ^ 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today  It  stand 
in  recess  until  the  horn-  of  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
wianimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 

yn^.*^r°^®®**'"^s  o^  Thursday,  July  17 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  214— TO  EX- 
PRESS CONCERN  OVER  ATTEMPTS 
TO  EXPEL  ISRAEL  FROM  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidents 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
signed  30  years  ago  in  San  Francisco 
after  many  years  of  debate  and  disap- 
pointment among  its  original  members. 
Compromise  followed  compromise,  but 
an  agi-eement  was  finally  hammered 
out— the  essence  of  it  being  that  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  exist  side-by-slde 
seeking  peaceful  solutions  to  problems. 


Tne  United  Nations  has  served  the 
world  well  in  many  respects,  and  I  expect 
that  It  will  continue  to  do  so  if  given  the 
proper  support  by  its  member  nations 
However,  it  runs  a  very  grave  danger  of 
becoming  too  politicized,  too  susceptible 
to  the  arrogant  militancy  of  some  of  its 
members.  No  nation  has  felt  this  negative 
thru.«t  more  than  Israel. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  the 
serious  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Most  countries  in  that  area  of  the 
world  want  peace.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  also  some  who  do  not.  and  what  is 
happening  among  them  in  the  United 
Nations  today  is  very  troubling.  Quite 
simply,  they  are  alining  themselves  with 
other    so-called    nonalined    nations    of 
the  Third  World  in  a  blatant  attempt  to 
cut  off  Israel  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
This  is  being  done  through  the  denial  of 
U.N.  programs  and  funds  and  eventually 
Uirough  the  threats  to  expel  Israel  itself 
This  would  be  an  unconscionable  and  in- 
tolerable act.  and  counterproductive  in- 
sofar as  any  long-term  peace  settlement 
IS  concerned  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  the  alinement  of  a  group  of  .small 
nations  can  expel  Israel  such  an  aline- 
ment would  also  be  likely  to  seek  at  some 
time,  or  might  be  likely  to  seek  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  United  States  from  the 
General  Assembly  since  they  vastly  out- 
vote us. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  tell  the  U.N.  and  its 
members  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the 
expulsion  of  Israel  from  its  membership 
roll.  Secretary  Kissinger,  in  a  recent 
speech,  made  tliis  point  very  clearlv  and 
I  commend  him  for  it. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Javits*  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Stone  •  as  cosponsors.  I  call  up 
Senate  Resolution  214  which  is  at  the 
desk  and  I  ask  unanimous  coment  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  214)  to  express  con- 
cern over  attempts  to  expel  Israel  from  the 
United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
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er  add  my  name  as  cosponsor.  I  not  only 
am  100  percent  In  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  it  Is  presently  phrased,  but  I  am 
inclined/to  believe  we  do  not  greatly 
beneflMrom  being  in  that  organization 
anyhtjfW.  We  pay  a  good  bit  of  the  ex- 
penses, we  provide  a  location,  we  are  usu- 
ally^utvoted  and.  so  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned,  we  can  just  withdraw 
n«<w. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  we  spend  a  lot  more  there 
than  we  get  out  of  it.  and  I  agree  with 
him.  I  am  offended  at  the  arrogance  of  so 
many  members  of  the  United  Nations 
who  expect  us  to  pay  the  bills  while,  as 
the  British  say.  "They  do  the  dirty  to  us." 
So  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  For  the  reasons  stated  by 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  add  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  as  a  cosponsor. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCQ33'r~Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  ffmisent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  fr(»m  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hklms>  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
sentiments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  t  with  regard  to  the.United  Nations. 
It  would  suit  me,  and  I  suspect  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  if  the 
United  States  were  to  withdraw  its  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  right 
now — today. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  been 
forced  to  pour  something  like  $1.9  billion 
into  the  United  Nations — $2  billion.  Mr. 
President — since  1946.  And  what  have 
the  American  people  received  in  return? 
We  see  our  friends  repeatedly  kicked 
In  the  teeth  by  this  organization  which 
we  are.  In  large  measure,  financing.  We 
saw  Taiwan  kickedout  of  tlie  United  Na- 
tions, to  make  room  for  Communist 
China.  We  have  seen  appalling  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa,  two  nations  that  have  tried  to  be 
our  friends. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  run  by  a 
sort  of  unholy  mob  rule,  and  the  hope  of 
continued  freedom  In  the  world  has  suf- 
fered as  a  result.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  the  U.N.  Is  contradicting  Its  own 
pretended  purposes  when  It  expels  Tai- 
wan, when  It  threatens  to  expel  Israel, 
and  when  it  places  sanctions  against 
non-Communist  coimtries,  while  bowing 
and  scraping  to  Communist  nSHsps.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  In  sponsorship  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft*  be  added  as 
cosponsor'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  other 
Senators  wish  to  be  added  during  the 
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day  that  their  names  may  be  Included  on 
the  resolution  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr,  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott  > .  in  the  Senator's  con- 
cern for  possible  attempts  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations. 

An  e.xpulsion  of  Israel  from  tlie  United 
Nations  would  be  such  a  gross  violation  of 
tlie  whole  purpose  and  spirit  of  that  or- 
ganization as  to  automatically  make  all 
Americans  wonder  if  there  v/ere  any  rea- 
son for  continued  United  States  mem- 
bei-ship,  which  is  to  say  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  U.N.  The  purpose  of  the 
UJ^.  is  to  bring  together,  on  neutral  and 
peaceful  ground,  the  nations  of  the 
world,  not  to  continue  but  to  resolve  the 
differences  and  conflicts  between  them. 
The  expulsion  of  any  nation  from  the 
U.N.  simply  because  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers disagreed  with  the  policies  of  that 
counti-y  would  turn  the  U.N.  from  an 
Instrument  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
Into  an  Instrument  of  conflict,  and  a 
tool  of  narrow  national  policies.  That 
would  be  the  virtual  destruction  of  the 
United  Nations;  the  formal  demise  which 
would  follow  as  responsible  nations  with- 
drew from  the  organization  would  merely 
constitute  the  recognition  of  the  reality 
of  the  situation. 

I  hope  that  all  members  of  the  U.N. 
will  accordingly  review  the  purposes  for 
which  that  organization  was  founded, 
and  base  their  policies  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  U.N.  That  spirit  is  one  of  toler- 
ance, not  rejection;  of  searching  for 
reconciliation  and  peace,  not  conflict  and 
war.  The  expulsion  of  Israel  from  the 
United  Nations  could  never  be  seen  as 
anything  but  an  explicit  denial  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  U.N.,  and, 
thus,  an  end  to  the  United  Nations  to 
which  the  United  States  now  belongs 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    214  >     \va.s 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  jpolution,    with    its    preamble, 
reads  aWollows: 

S.    Res.    214 
Resolution  to  express  concern  over  the  at- 
tempts to  e.xpel  Israel  from  the  United  Na- 
tions 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Charter  Im- 
plores Its  members  to  "practice  tolerance  and 
to  live  together  In  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbors,  and  to  unite  our  strength  to 
maintain  International  peace  and  security, 
and  ...  to  employ  International  machlnerj' 
for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  peoples,"  and 

Whereas  any  action  to  expel  members  for 
political  reasons  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter:  Now,  therefore,  be 

lb 

Reaolvea.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
looks  with  disfavor  and  concern  over  persist- 
ent attempts  by  some  nations  among  the  so- 
called  nonalined  nations  of  the  Third  World 
to  expel  Israel  from  membership  in  the 
United  Nations;  and  be  it  further 

Resolred,  That  If  Israel  is  expelled  from 
the  United  Nations  the  Senate  wUl  review  all 
present  United  States  commitments  to  the 
Third  WOTld  nations  Involved  In  the  expul- 
sion, and  will  consider  seriously  the  Impli- 


cation   of    continued    membership    in    the 
United  Nations  imder  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Pie- 
siding  Officer. 


ICC  STUDIES  COAL  FREIGHT  RATE 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  the  Western  States 
are  somewhat  preoccupied  with  the  de- 
velopment of  their  vast  resources  of  coal 
and  the  processes  being  used. 

I  am  of  the  philosophy  that  if  the  coal 
is  to  be  developed,  it  should  be  trans- 
ported to  the  centers  of  demand,  and 
that  there  should  be  vei-y  little  "at  site" 
coal  conversion  in  these  Western  fields. 
In  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned, 
shipment  of  coal  requires  a  reasonable 
coal  freight  rate  structure.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  an  in- 
vestigation under  way  in  this  area,  and 
Commissioner  Dale  Hardin  has  been  do- 
ing an  outstanding  job  investigating  the 
Western  coal  rate  structure.  The  Old 
West  Regional  Conunission  States  have 
supported  this  Investigation,  and  just  re- 
cently these  activities  were  endorsed  by 
the  Conference  of  Western  Senators  and 
Congressmen  here  In  Washingttm. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  Item  appearing  In  the 
July  14  Issue  of  TrafHc  World  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Applications  and  PExmoNs 
Carrier  replies  to  ICC  Commissioner  Dale 
W.  Hardin's  recommended  report  and  order 
in  the  agency's  investigation  Into  the  na- 
tion's coal  freight  rate  structure  have  been 
generally  laudatory  and  a  group  of  mid- 
western  governors  have  endorsed  the  com- 
missioner's recommendation  that  a  separate 
Investigation  Into  western  coal  rates  be 
launched. 

That's  the  main  thrust  of  reply  statements 
filed  with  the  Commission  in  Ex  Parte  270. 
Sub.  4.  Investigation  of  the  Railroad  Freight 
Rate  Structure — Coal. 

Commissioner  Hardin,  in  his  report  and 
order,  urged  major  modification  of  the  Com- 
mission's suspension  function  as  well  as  the 
promulgation  of  tnUform  Industry  terms 
and  an  agency  Investigation  Into  the  need  for 
fixing  a  "general  zone  of  reasonableness"  for 
coal  traffic  moving  from  western  and  mld- 
western  origins  to  eastern  destinations. 

The  findings  are  subject  to  review  bv  the 
full  Commission  (T.  W.,  Mar.  24,  p.  33). 

In  a  Jime  19  filing,  the  eastern  railroads 
said  t-hat  while  they  do  not  subscribe  to  each 
and  every  aspect  of  the  339-page  report  and 
order,  they  feel  the  conclusions  are  "essen- 
tially conect  and  fully  supported  by  the 
record." 

The  ea.stem  roads  concluded  that  "the  re- 
port and  order  ...  is  sound,"  and  urged 
that  it  be  adopted  by  the  Commission. 

Southern  district  carriers  said  that  filing 
exceptions  to  the  massive  ICC  study  would 
be  a  little  more  "nitpicking"  and  detract 
from  the  evidence  submitted  In  the  proceed- 
ing. 

But  the  southern  roads  urged  the  ICC  to 
reject  exceptions  filed  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  and  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co. 

The    TVA    exceptions    were    described    as 
"totally  without  merit,"  since  most  coal  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  Is  moved  under  section 
22  rates. 
Pepco  was  accused  by  the  carriers  of  at- 
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tempting  to  generate  support  for  a  complaint 
case  the  company  has  pending  before  the 
Commission. 

The  southern  carriers  accused  the  utlll^ 
of  attempting  "to  replay  the  game  under 
rules  designed  to  aid  Its  oiwn  cause." 

In  another  filing,  the  governors  of  Ne- 
braska, Montana  and  Wyoming  endorsed 
Commissioner  Hardin's  call  for  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  western  coal  rates. 

In  urging  the  Investigation,  the  governors 
described  the  subject  "as  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  volatile  facing  the  nation  today." 

They  said  its  Impwtance  Is  underscored  by 
the  energy  crisis,  the  financial  condition  ot 
the  railroads,  and  the  needs  of  western  states. 

The  governors  said  that  any  ICC  Investi- 
gation must  recognize  "the  close  interaction 
between  economic  development  and  the  In- 
fluence of  transportation  on  such  develop- 
ment." 

"These  facts,  along  with  those  relating  to 
the  environment,  are  of  sufficient  public 
Interest  to  warrant  consideration  In  a  sepa- 
rate investigation,"  the  governors  concluded. 
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ment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  foUowlng; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1976". 

AtTTHOXIZATION   FOB   APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion  32(a)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  2081(a))  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  $51,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978: 

"(2)  $14,000,000  for  the  transitional  quar- 
ter ending  September  30,  1976;  and 

"(3)  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977.". 


thereof  "Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetlo 
Act  (16  U.8.C.  301  et  seq.) '.  ^ 

(e)  Section  3(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2062(a)  (1) 
<B) )  Is  amended  by  adding  after  "products" 
the  foUowlng:  'except  to  the  extent  that 
such  products  present  an  unreasonable  risk 
of  Injury  as  a  source  of  Ignition:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  add  to  any  health  hazards 
posed  by  such  products". 


LIMTTATIONS    ON    JUBISDICTION 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business,  the  unfinished 
business? 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
•nON  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  resiune  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for 
s  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  any  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire matter,  In  the  absence  of  either  Mr. 
Van  Loan  or  Mr.  Santarelli,  Mi-.  David 
Prosser  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  floor  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Wyman, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
In  that  same  request,  and  I  ask  the  same 
privileges  for  Mary  Jo  Manning  of  my 
stafT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COM- 
MISSION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  644,  Calendar  No.  247,  about 
which  some  comments  and  informal 
promises  were  made  on  yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  bill  (S.  644)  to  amend  the  Consiuner 
Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  to  authorize  new 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Dill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
CXXI 1484— Part  18 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970  (15  VS.C. 
1471(2))  is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  sub- 
paragraph (B)  thereof  in  Its  entirety;  and 
(2)  redesignating  subparagraphs  "(C)"  and 
•■(D)"  thereof  as  "(B)"  and  "(C)".  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Section  3(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2052(a)(1) 
(D) )  Is  amended  by  deleting  "economic 
poisons"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"pesticides". 

(c)(1)  Section  a(f )  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  1261 
(f)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  "but 
such  term"  the  following:  "nor  to  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products,". 

(c)(2)  Section  2(f)  of  tbe  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1261(f)) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  term  'hazardous  substance' 
shall  not  include  any  article  which.  If  sold 
by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer, 
would  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4181  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (determined  without  regard  to  any 
exemptions  from  such  tax  provided  by  sec- 
tion 4182  or  4221,  or  any  other  provision  of 
such  Code),  or  any  component  of  any  such 
article. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion shaU  make  no  ruling  or  order  that  re- 
stricts the  manufacture  or  sale  of  firearms, 
firearms  ammunition,  or  components  of  fire- 
arms ammunition,  including  black  powder  or 
gunpowder. 

"(C)  The  term  "hazardous  substance"  shall 
include — 

"(1)  fireworks  devices  and  components 
thereof  (other  than  commercially  manu- 
factured black  powder,  percussion  caps, 
safety  and  pyrotechnic  fuses.  qulUs,  quick 
and  slow  matches,  and  friction  primers.  In- 
tended  to  be  used  (I)  solely  for  sporting, 
recreational,  or  cultural  purposes  In  anOque 
firearms  as  defined  In  section  g21(a)(l6)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  (H)  In  a  de- 
vice which  Is  found  to  be  an  antique  pursu- 
ant to  section  921(a)(4)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code) ; 

"(II)  firearms  ammunition  to  the  extent 
that  cautionary  labeling  Is  necessary  relating 
to  the  storage  of  such  ammunition  In  or 
aroimd  the  household;  and 

"(111)  firearms  ammunition  which  Is  Iden- 
tified by  manufacturer.  caUber.  load,  quan- 
tity, and  manufacturers'  lot  number  to  the 
extent  that  such  ammunition  Is  defective 
and  presents  a  hazard  to  the  user  by  falling 
to  perform  in  a  normal  or  reasonably  fore- 
seeable manner  when  fired  from  a  firearm.", 
(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  30(a) 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2079(a))  Is  amended  by  (1)  deleting 
"of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and";  and  (2)  deleting 
"Acts  amended  by  subsections  (b)  through 
(f)  of  section  7  of  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  of  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 


BUDGET  AND  EMPLOYEE  FBOVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(f)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2053(f))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Requests  or  estimates  for  regular, 
supplemental,  or  deficiency  appropriations 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  shall 
require  the  approval  of  the  Commission  pur* 
suant  to  section  27(k)  (i)  prior  to  their  sub- 
mission.". 

(b)  Section  4(g)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2053(g))  la  amended  by  (i)  striking  out 
"full-time"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
"regular"  In  Ueu  thereof;  and  (2)  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  two  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  may  designate  certain 
positions  (not  to  exceed  26)  within  the  Com- 
mission as  "noncareer  positions'.  Individuals 
may  be  appointed  to  such  noncareer  posi- 
tions if  their  principal  duties  will  involve — 

"(A)  significant  participation  in  the  deter- 
mination of  major  Commission  policies;  or 

"(B)  service  as  a  personal  assistant  or  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Chairman  or  any  other 
Commissioner. 

Appointments  to.  and  removals  from,  such 
noncareer  positions  shall  be  made  by  the 
Chairman,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  except  that  appointments  to, 
and  removals  from,  any  such  position  that 
Involves  service  as  a  personal  assistant  or  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Chairman  or  any  other 
Commissioner  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner concerned  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  any  other  Commis- 
sioner.  Any  such   appointment   or   removal 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  any  provision 
of  title  8,  United  States  Code,  other  than 
section  3324  thereof  where  applicable,  gov- 
erning appointments  to,  and  removals  from, 
positions   In   the   competitive    service,   and 
shaU  not  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  or  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  or  any  offlcef 
thereof,  or  by  any  office  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  other  than  the  Com- 
mission,   except   as    otherwise    provided    in 
this  section.  The  Chairman,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  may  abolish  any 
particular  noncareer  position,  that  was  des- 
ignated as  such  under  this  paragraph,  upon 
a  determination  that  such  position  Is  no 
longer  needed. 

"(4)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  may  place  a  total 
of  15  positions  In  categories  GS-ie,  G3-17, 
and  OS-18,  In  addition  to  any  professional 
engineering  position  primarily  concerned 
with  research  and  development  and  any  pro- 
fessional position  in  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  and  medicine  which  may  be  placed 
in  such  categories,  and  in  addition  to  any 
such  positions  that  are  authorized  by  section 
&108(a)  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code.". 

(c)  Section  6108(c)  of  Utle  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  toilovring 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(12)  The  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  that  Commission,  may  place  a 
total  of  16  positions  in  GS-I6.  08-17.  and 
GS-18,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  o€ 
this  chapter,  except  section  6114  hereof.". 

SUBSTANTIAL     FKODUCT     HAZAKM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  a062(a))   U 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  paragraphs: 

"(15)  The  term  'product  liability  Insurer' 
means  a  legally  constituted  and  authorized 
entity  that — 

"(A)  has  entered  into  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment, or  that  is  otherwise  legally  obligated,  to 
pay  or  compensate  an  Injured  person  for 
losses  associated  with  a  consumer  product 
distributed  in  commerce;  or 

"(B)  has  insured  a  manufacturer  of  a  con- 
sumer product  distributed  in  commerce 
against  risks  involving  such  product. 

"(16)  The  term  'independent  testing  lab- 
oratory' means  a  person  who,  in  accordance 
with  professional  standards  and  objective 
teat  protocols,  tests  consumer  products  and 
evaluates  them  for  safety  and  other  charac- 
teristics, and  who  is  not  owned  or  controlled, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  manufacturer  of  such  products.". 

(b)  Section  15(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2064(b))  Is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  "(1)"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  subpangraph 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  (A)"; 
(2)  deleting  "(2)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  paragraph  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(B)";  (3)  inserting  "(1)"  im- 
mediately after  "(b)"  and  before  "Every 
manufacturer";  and  (4)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Each  product  liability  Insurer  and 
each  Independent  testing  laboratory  which 
obtains  Information  which  reasonably  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  a  consumer  product 
distributed  In  commerce  may  contain  a  sub- 
stantial product  hazard  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  submit  to  its  Insured,  or  to  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  it  has  tested  such 
oonsiuner  product,  whichever  is  applicable,  a 
notice  of  such  conclusion,  and  Inform  such 
person  of  his  obligations  under  this  section. 
No  part  of  any  notice  submitted  in  compli- 
ance with  this  paragraph,  shall  be  admitted 
as  evidence  or  used  In  any  suit  or  action  for 
damages.  No  such  product  liabUlty  Insurer 
or  Independent  testing  laboratory  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  or  criminal  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  iinless  the  Commission  first  de- 
termines (1)  that  such  consiuner  product 
contains  a  substantial  product  hazard  piir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
(11)  that  such  product  liability  Insiirer  or 
Independent  testing  laboratory  failed  to  act 
upon  Information  which,  at  the  time,  should 
have  reasonably  supported  the  conclusion 
that  such  product  hazard  existed." 

STANDARDS  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(e)(2)  of  such  Act  (15 
TT^.C.  2056(e)(2))  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  before  the 
last  sentence  thereof:  "Whenever  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  no  offeror  whose 
offer  is  accepted  Is  making  progress  In  the 
development  of  such  standard,  or  that  the 
proposed  standard  developed  by  each  offeror 
whose  offer  for  the  development  of  such 
standard  was  accepted  is  not  satisfactory  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  Commission  itself  may 
develop  such  standard  or  it  may  contact  with 
third  parties  for  such  development.". 

FSOHIBrrED  ACTS  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  19(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2068(a))  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  "(3)" 
tiirough  "(7)"  thereof  as  "(4)"  through 
"(8)".  respectively; 

(2)  inserting  in  newly  designated  para- 
graph (4)  thereof  the  clause  "or  fall  or  refuse 
to  establish  or  maintain  records,"  immedi- 
ately after  "copying  of  records,"; 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  manufactiuro  for  sale,  offer  tor  sale, 
distribute  in  commerce,  or  import  into  the 
United  States  any  consumer  product  (A) 
that  Is  subject  to  an  order  Issueid  imder  sec- 


tion 15(d),  or  (B)  that  has  been  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  17;"; 

(4)  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  newly  desig- 
nated paragraph  (7)  thereof; 

(5)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  new- 
ly designated  paragraph  (8)  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing two  new  paragraphs : 

"(9)  fall  to  comply  with  any  rule  under 
section  13  (relating  to  prior  notice  and  de- 
scription of  new  consumer  products);  or 

"(10)  fall  to  comply  with  any  rule  undei 
section  27(6)  (relating  to  provision  of  per- 
formance and  technical  data).". 

(b)  Section  20  of  such  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  20G9) 
is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  "section  19(a) 
(1),  (2),  (4»,  (5),  (6),  or  (7)"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  19(a)  (1), 
(2).  (3),  (5),  (6»,  (7),  (8),  (9),  or  (lO)'; 
and  (2)  deleting  "or  (2)"  iix  subsection  (a) 
(2)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •, 
(2),  or  (3)'. 

(c)  Section  22  of  such  Act  (15  UJS.C.  2071) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  and  inserting  la  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to — 

"(1)  restrain  any  violation  of  section  19; 
or 

■'(2)  restrain  any  person  from  distributing 
In  commerce  a  product — 

"(A)  that  does  not  comply  with  a  con- 
.lumer  product  safety  rule  or  that  is  subject 
to  an  order  Issued  under  section  15Xd),  or 

"(B)  that  has  been  refused  admission  into 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  17."; 

(2)  by  deleting  "which  falls  to  conform  to 
an  applicable  consumer  product  safety  rule" 
in  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"that— 

"(1)  falls  to  conform  to  an  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  or  that  is  subject 
to  an  order  Issued  under  section  15(d),  or 

"(2)  has  been  refused  admission  into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  17,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason  to 

believe — 

"(1)  that  any  person  is  manufacturing, 
offering  for  sale.  seUlng,  distributing  in  com- 
merce, or  Importing  into  the  United  States 
any  consumer  product  that  contains  a  sub- 
stantial product  hazard  as  defined  in  section 
16(a);  and 

"(2)  that  enjoining  the  distribution  in 
commerce  of  such  product,  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing  required  by  section 
15(f),  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
from  a  substantial  rlsK  .jf  injury — 
the  Commission  or  th«j  Attorney  General 
may  bring  suit  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  the  distribution  of 
such  a  product.  Upon  a  proper  showing  that, 
weighing  the  equities  and  considering  the 
Commission's  or  the  Attorney  General's  like- 
lihood of  ultimate  success,  such  action  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest,  and  after  notice 
to  the  defendant,  a  preliminary  injunction 
may  be  granted  without  bond.". 

LITIGATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  22(a)  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2071(a))  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"(with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ) "  in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  27(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2076(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUow- 
ing  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  of  subsection 
(b)  (7)  of  this  section,  xinless  the  Attorney 
General  notifies  the  Commission  within  45 


days  of  a  request  for  representation  that  he 
will  represent  the  Commission,  such  repre- 
sentation may  be  made  by  attorneys  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission.". 

JURISDICTION    TTNOES    CONSUMER    KIODOCT 
SAFETY     ACT 

Sec.  9.  Section  30(d)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2079(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  risk  of  injury  which  Is  associated 
with  consumer  products  and  which  may  be 
regulated  by  the  Commission  under  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act,  or  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  may  instead  be  reg- 
ulatad  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  upon 
a  dcterminatioln  by  the  Commission  that 
.such    action   is   iu   the   public    interest.". 

PREEMPTION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Federal 
H.izardoas  Substances  Act,  as  amended  (74 
Stat.  380;  15  U.S.C.  1261  note)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection:  . 

•>(c)(])  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  if  a  regulation  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  that 
is  u.sed  to  determine  when  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  article  shall  be  a  banned  hazard- 
ous substance  or  article.  Is  in  effect  and  if 
such  regulation  has  been  established  to  deal 
with  a  risk  of  illness  or  Injury  associated  with 
a  hazardous  substance  or  article,  no  State 
and  no  political  subdivision  of  a  State  may 
establish  or  continue  in  effect  a  require- 
ment applicable  to  such  substance  or  article 
and  designed  to  deal  with  the  same  risk  of 
illness  or  injury,  unless  such  requirement 
Is  Identical  to  the  requirement  established 
under  su3h  regulation. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
government  of  a  State  or  the  government  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  may  estab- 
lish and  continue  in  effect,  for  Its  own  use, 
a  requirement  applicable  to  a  hazardous 
substance  or  article  if  such  requirement  has 
been  established  to  deal  with  a  risk  of  Ill- 
ness or  Injury  associated  with  such  a  sub- 
stance or  article,  even  though  such  require- 
ment is  not  Identical  to  an  applicable  re- 
aulrement  described  in  paragraph  (1),  if  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  requirement  provides 
a  higher  degree  of  protection  from  such  risk 
of  Illness  or  Injury  than  the  requirement 
described  In  paragraph  (1) . 

"(3)  Upon  the  application  of  a  State'  or 
of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  may, 
by  rule  promulgated  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  oral  presentation  of  views, 
exempt  from  paragraph  (1),  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  In  such  reg- 
ulation, a  requirement  of  such  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  designed  to  deal  with  a 
risk  of  illness  or  injury  associated  with  a 
hazardous  substance  if — 

"(A)  compliance  with  the  requirement 
would  not  cause  the  hazardous  substance  to 
be  In  violation  of  the  applicable  requirement 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  and 

"(B)  the  State  or  political  subdivision  re- 
quirement (I)  provides  a  significantly  higher 
degree  of  protection  from  such  risk  of  illness 
or  Injury  than  the  requirement  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  and  (11)  does  not  place  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  manufacturer  or 
distribution  of  products  in  interstate  com- 
merce.". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1203)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"preemption 
"Sec  16.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  If  a  flammabUlty  standard 
or  any  other  regulation  is  in  effect  under  this 
Act,  section  11  of  Public  Law  90-189,  or  any 
other  regulation  In  implementation  of  such 
Acts  for  a  fabric,  related  material,  or  product, 
no  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
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may  establish  or  continue  in  e^sct  a  flam- 
mabUlty standard  or  other  regulation  for 
such  fabric,  related  material,  or  product  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  against  the  same 
risk  of  occurrence  of  fire  with  reelect  to 
which  the  standard  or  other  regulation  under 
this  Act,  section  1 1  of  Public  Law  90-189.  or 
other  regulation  in  implementation  of  such 
Acts  was  promulgated  unless  the  flammabll- 
ity  standard  or  other  regulation  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  involved  Is  identical 
to  the  Federal  standard  or  other  regulation. 
"(b)  The  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  State  or  the  government  of  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  may  establish 
and  continue  in  effect,  for  its  own  use,  a 
flammabUlty  standard  or  other  reg\Uatlon 
applicable  to  a  fabric,  related  material,  or 
product  if  such  requirement  is  established  to 
protect  against  a  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire 
with  respect  to  which  a  flammabUlty  stand- 
ard or  other  regulation  was  promulgated  un- 
der this  Act,  section  11  of  Public  Law  90- 
189.  or  other  regulation  in  implementation 
of  such  Acts  and  which  Is  not  identical  to 
iuch  standard  or  other  regulation  if  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  k)cal  standard  or  other  regula- 
tion provides  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
from  such  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire  than  the 
standard  or  other  regulation   promulgated 
under  this  Act,  section  li  of  Public  Law  90- 
189,  or  other  regulation  in  implementation 
of  such  Acts. 

"(c)  Upon  the  application  of  a  State  or  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  may,  by 
rule  promulgated  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  oral  presentation  of  views, 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a) ,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  therein,  a  flammabUlty  stand- 
ard or  any  other  regulation  of  such  State  or 
poUtlcal  subdivision  that  Is  applicable  to  a 
fabric,  related  material,  or  product  that  is 
Bubject  to  a  standard  or  other  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  Act,  section  11  of 
Public  Law  90-189,  or  other  regulation  in 

Implementation  of  such  Acts  If 

"(1)  compUance  with  the  requirement 
would  not  cause  the  fabric,  related  material 
or  product  to  be  in  violation  of  the  standard 
or  other  regulation  promulgated  under  this 
Act,  section  11  of  PubUc  Law  90-189,  or  other 
regulation  in  implementation  of  such  Acts 
and 

"(2)  the  standard  or  other  regiilatlon  of 
the  state  at  political  subdivision  Involved 
(1)  provides  a  significant  higher  degree  of 
protection  from  the  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire 
than  the  Federal  standard  or  other  regiUa- 
tlon,  and  (U)  does  not  place  an  undue  bur- 
den upon  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of 
products  in  Interstate  commerce.". 

(c)  Section  28 (c)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
iict  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2075(c) )  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  words  "(1)  imposes  a 
higher  level  of  performance  than  the  Fed- 
eral standard,  (2)  is  required  by  cMnpelling 
local  conditions,  and  (3)  does  not  unduly 
burden  interstate  conunerce",  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "H)  imposes  a 
significantly  higher  level  of  performance 
than  the  Federal  standard,  and  (2)  does  not 
place  an  undue  burden  upon  the  manufac- 
ture  or  distribution  of  products  in  interstate 
commerce.". 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  bill  is  lim- 
ited to  2  hours. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  644  the  following  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  staff  be  per- 
mitted the  privileges  of  the  floor:  Mr  Ed 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absense  of  a  quonim,  and  I  ask  that  It 
not  be  subtracted  from  the  time  on  either 
side.  I  expect  this  will  be  very  brief. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroD. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  are  on  controlled  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct.  2  hours. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  we  are  con- 
sidering today  S.  644,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1975.  Prior  to  committee 
consideration  of  these  amendments,  the 
Subcommittee  for  Consumers  conducted 
5  days  of  comprehensive  oversight  and 
legislative  hearings  into  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  These  amendinents  are  the  result 
of  our  deliberation*  and  represent  those 
areas  where  the  coinmittee  believes  that 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  and 
the  other  acts  for  which  the  Commission 
is  responsible,  need  to  be  refined, 
strengthened  or  clarified. 

During  our  5  days  of  hearings,  the 
committee  received  testimony  from  a 
variety  of  interested  parties.  We  heard 
from  trade  associations,  consumer 
groups,  lobbying  organizations,  manufac- 
turers, national  retailers.  Independent 
testing  laboratories,  and  Uie  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  Itself.  We 
reviewed  In  detail  almost  every  aspect 
of  the  Commission's  activities  and 
responsibilities. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  implement  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  It  would 
authorize  appropriations  for  a  2 -year 
period:  $51  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  |14  million  for  the 
transitional    quarter    ending    Septem- 
ber 30,  1976;   and  $55  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
The  legislation  would  also  clarify  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  In  sev- 
eral areas.  First,  it  would  eliminate  pesti- 
cides from  the  Commission's  jurisdiction 
under  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act  of  1970.  With  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Environmental  Pesticides  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  mandated  to  regulate 
pesticide-related    packaging.    Thus     It 
would  be  duplicative  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  continue 
this  function. 

Second,  the  committee  voted  to  amend 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
to  provide  that  the  term  "hazardous  sub- 
stance" as  used  in  that  act  does  not  in- 
clude tobacco  or  tobacco  products  I 
along  with  the  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, petitioned  the  Commission  to  ban 
all  cigarettes  which  emitted  tar  residues 
in  excess  of  21  milligrams.  It  was  my  be- 
hef  that  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission— the  agency  which  Congress 


created  to  protect  consumers  against 
dangerous  products— should  assert  Its 
Jurisdiction  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  products  of  them  all — cigar- 
ettes. If  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  exercised  its  regulatory  au- 
thority over  tobacco,  we  could  decrease 
the  hazards  posed  by  the  one  product 
which  causes  the  highest  toll  of  prevent- 
able death  and  disease. 

The  Commission  denied  our  petition 
on  the  grounds  that  It  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion mader  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act.  We  appealed  the  case  and 
the  Federal  district  judge  ruled  that  the 
Coimnlssion  did  In  fact  have  jurisdiction 
under  that  act,  and  ordered  It  to  con- 
sider the  petition  on  the  merits. 

This  legislation,  in  effect,  reverses  that 
decision.  Needless  to  say,  the  commit- 
tee's action  should  not  be  Interpreted  as 
reflecting  any  new  Judgment  on  smoking 
and  health.  After  aU,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral himself  has  warned  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  health. 

With  regard  to  tobacco  or  tobacco 
products,  the  committee  amende*  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  provide 
that  such  products  could  be  regulated 
to  the  extent  that  they  present  an  un- 
reasonable risk  of  injury  as  a  source  of 
ignition.  The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission    Is    currently    considering 
safety  standards  addresshig  the  flamma- 
bllity  of  upholstered  furniture  under  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  It  has  been  ar- 
gued by  some.  Including  the  upholstered 
furniture  industry,  the  National  Home 
Furnishings  Association,  the  American 
Retail  Federation,  and  AFL-CIO  afnii- 
ated  unions,  that  It  would  be  more  cost 
effective  to  regulate  the  source  of  igni- 
tion of  furniture  fires  rather  than  to  es- 
tablish construction  standards  for  the 
furniture  Itself. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Com- 
jnlsslon.  by  this  amendment,  would  not 
be  obligated  to  regulate  the  Ignition 
source  rather  than  the  furniture.  Rather 
it  gives  the  Commission  the  flexibility  to 
determine  what  Is  technologically  feasi- 
ble and  which  approach  would  be  most 
cost  effective.  It  is  also  Important  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  legislation 
does  not  allow  the  Commission  to  regu- 
late tobacco  or  tobacco  products  as  a 
source  of  Ignition  If  that  acUon  were  to 
add  any  health  hazaids  posed  by  tobacco 
or  tobacco  products. 

This  amendment  makes  good  sense.  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  It  Is 
technologically   feasible   to  produce   a 
fire-safe  cigarette  which  does  not  add  to 
any  health  hazards  already  present  In 
cigarette     smoking,     consumers     could 
benefit  in  several  ways.  The  Commission 
may  find  It  to  be  more  cost  effective  to 
regulate   the  source  of  furniture  fires 
rather  than  the  furniture  construction 
itself.  Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
prospective       furniture       fiammablllty 
standard  would  do  little  to  protect  fur- 
niture already  in  the  home,  regulating 
the   ignition   source   would   provide   a 
broader  range  of  protection.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  intend,  by  this  amend- 
ment, to  delay  in  any  way  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  to  protect  against 
furniture  fires. 
Finally,  the  conunittee  action  would 
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clarify  the  Commission's  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  ammunition.  A  Chicago- 
based  handgun  control  group  petitioned 
the  Commission  to  ban  handgun  am- 
munition as  a  hazardous  substance 
under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act.  While  it  was  Congress'  intent  that 
this  legislation  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
a  Federal  District  Court  reasoned  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  such  action 
could  not  be  taken  under  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act.  Thus,  the 
Commission  was  ordered  to  consider  the 
petition  on  the  merits. 

While  I  am  a  strong  opponent  of  all 
gun  control  legislation,  certainly  if  it  Is 
to  be  conslda-ed.  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  Congress  itself  and  not  by  a  regu- 
latory agency  through  the  back  door. 
As  sponsor  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  It  was  never  our  intent  that 
the  Commission  have  the  authority  to 
restrict  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  fire- 
arms, firearms  ammunition,  or  com- 
ponents of  firearms  ammunition  imder 
any  of  the  statutes  which  it  implements. 
It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that 
this  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  fireworks  devices  or  components  of 
fireworks. 

Mr.  President,  another  area  addressed 
in  this  legislation  relates  to  the  Civil 
Service  diflBcultles  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  experienced  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  On  April  3  and  11,  1974, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  held  joint  hearings  on  the 
inability  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  obtain  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  approval  of  CPSC  non- 
career  executive  appointment  posi- 
tions—NEA.  Until  recently.  Civil  Service 
Commission  approval  was  never  obtained 
because  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission's  insistence  that  as  an  in- 
dependent regulatory  agency  and  an 
arm  of  Congress,  It  need  not  seek  ex- 
ecutive branch  political  clearance  of  its 
personnel  in  policymaking  decisions.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  position. 
The  bill  would  prohibit  political  clear- 
ance by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  any  employee  whose 
principal  duties  would  involve  first,  signi- 
ficant participation  in  the  determination 
of  major  Commission  policies  or  second, 
service  as  a  personal  assistant  or  ad- 
visor to  any  Commissioner.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  still  approve 
the  professional  qualifications  of  indi- 
viduals appointed  to  such  positions.  In  an 
era  when  we  are  seeking  to  reform  our 
regialatory  agencies,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  a  provision  resulting  in  greater  In- 
sulation from  political  pressure  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

One  of  the  most  important  safeguards 
for  the  public  in  the  Consimier  Product 
Safety  Act  relates  to  the  identification 
and  remedy  of  consimier  products 
which  are  fovmd  to  contain  a  substantial 
product  hazard.  Under  section  15  of  the 
Product  Safety  Act,  whenever  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor  or  retailer  who  ob- 
tains information  which  reasonably  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  a  product  con- 


tains a  defect  which  could  create  a  sub- 
stantial product  hazard,  he  is  obligated 
to  report  that  conclusion  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  Identification 
of  potential  substantial  product  hazards, 
this  legislation  would  require  a  product 
liability  insurer  or  an  independent  test- 
ing laboratory  which  obtains  information 
reasonably  supporting  the  conclusion 
that  a  consumer  product  may  contain 
such  a  hazard  to  report  that  fact  to  its 
insured  or  the  client  on  whose  behalf  it 
has  tested  the  product.  Oftentimes,  the 
insurer  or  test  laboratory  will  come 
across  a  defect  in  a  product  which  con- 
tains a  substantial  product  hazard.  This 
provision  contained  in  section  5  of  S.  644 
will  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  de- 
fect will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  and  the  public  will  be 
adequately  protected. 

This  bill  would  also  clarify  section  7  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  which 
defines  the  procedures  for  developing  and 
promulgating  consumer  product  safety 
rules.  The  act  currently  provides  that,  if 
the  Commission  accepts  an  offer  to  de- 
velop a  proposed  consumer  product 
safety  rule,  the  Commission  may  not  de- 
velop proposals  for  such  standards  or 
contract  with  third  parties  unless  it  de- 
termines that  no  offeror  whose  offer  was 
accepted  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  standard.  This 
bill  would  make  clear  that  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  determination  that  no  offeror 
is  making  progress  in  the  development  of 
a  standard,  may  Itself  develop  a  stand- 
ard or  contract  with  third  parties  for 
such  development. 

In  the  course  of  our  oversight  hearings, 
we  found  that  the  Commission  is  not 
adequately  supervising  its  offerors.  When 
Congress  was  considering  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  I  was  afraid  that 
this  "offeror  procedure"  would  result  In 
the  offeror  rather  than  the  Commission 
controlling  the  development  of  stand- 
ards. Unfortimately,  this  Is  turning  out 
to  be  the  case.  In  order  for  this  section  to 
succeed,  the  Commission  must  give  its 
offerors  strict  insti-uctions  as  to  what  it 
expects  and  then  monitor  the  progress 
of  the  offerors  closely  to  insure  that  those 
instructions  are  being  implemented. 

S.  644  also  amends  the  Consumer 
Product  S-ifety  Act  by  designating  cer- 
tain acts  as  "prohibited  acts."  Those  are 
as  follows:  First,  the  failure  or  refusal  to 
establish  or  maintain  records  that  may 
be  required  by  the  Commission  under 
section  15  of  the  act.  Second,  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  distribute  in 
commerce  or  import  into  the  United 
States,  any  consumer  product  which  the 
Commission  has  declared  to  contain  a 
substantial  product  hazard  or  which  has 
been  refused  admLssion  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Third,  the 
failure  to,,  comply  with  any  rule  estab- 
lished under  section  13  requiring  that 
the  Commission  be  supplied  with  prior 
notice  before  the  introduction  of  new 
consumer  products  in  commerce.  Fourth, 
the  failure  to  comply  with  any  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tici  27  <e)  relating  to  providing  consum- 
ei-s  with  performance  or  technical  data 
about  consumer  products.  Fifth,  with  the 


amendment  to  section  15  of  the  act  con- 
tained In  S.  644,  relating  to  responsibili- 
ties of  the  product  liability  iiism-er  or  an 
independent  test  laboratory,  failure  of 
such  Insurer  or  laboratory  to  meet  the 
obligations  imposed  by  that  new  pro- 
vision. 

I  view  these  amendments  as  remedy- 
ing an  oversight  by  Congress  when  it 
originally  passed  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act.  It  makes  little  sense  to  Im- 
pose obligations  on  those  Subject  to 
regulation  and  then  fail  to  provide  sanc- 
tions for  failure  to  comply  with  those 
regulations. 

Additionally,  the  bill  gives  the  Com- 
mission juilsdiction  to  restrain  any  per- 
son from  distributing  in  commerce  a 
product  which  contains  a  substantial 
product  hazard  or  which  has  been  re- 
fused admission  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Similarly.  It 
would  allow  the  Commission  to  seek  a 
court  order  to  seize  a  product  which 
would  contain  such  a  hazard  or  has  been 
refused  admission  Into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory. These  two  provisions  insiu-e  that 
the  Commission  has  the  necessary  legal 
authority  to  act  to  assure  that  a  prod- 
uct which  fails  to  comply  with  an  ap- 
plicable consumer  product  safety  rule 
which  creates  a  substantial  risk  of  in- 
jury to  the  public  or  contains  a  product 
defect  which  creates  a  substantial  risk 
of  injury  to  the  public  will  not  enter  the 
stream  of  commerce  once  that  deter- 
mination has  been  made.  Due  process 
guarantees  are  maintained  In  that  the 
determination  of  substantial  product 
hazard  is  made  after  a  trial-type  hear- 
ing and  the  Injunction  or  seizure  au- 
thority may  only  be  granted  by  a  dis- 
trict court. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  al- 
low the  Commission,  when  it  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  product  contains  a  sub- 
stantial product  hazard  and  that  enjoin- 
ing distribution  of  tl^e  product  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  from  substan- 
tial risk  of  Injury,  to  bring  suit  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  distribution  of  such  product.  Upon 
a  proper  showing  that,  weighing  the  equi- 
ties and  considering  the  Commission's 
likelihood  of  ultimate  success,  such  ac- 
tion would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
after  notice  to  the  defendant,  the  court 
would  be  empowered  to  issue  a  prelim- 
inary injunction  without  bond.  As  indi- 
cated earlier,  the  determination  of  a  sub- 
stantial product  hazard  is  made  after  the 
completion  of  a  trail-type  hearing.  These 
hearings  may,  at  times,  be  extremely 
time  consuming.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  allow  the  Commission  to  afford 
the  public  a  measure  of  protection  by 
prohibiting  the  continued  distribution  of 
a  product  until  a  determination  has  been 
made  on  a  substantial  product  hazard. 
There  is  no  sacrifice  of  due  process  rights 
by  the  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  re- 
tailer of  the  product  in  question — the 
Commission  must  seek  the  preliminary 
injunction  from  the  district  courts. 

This  provision  is  modeled  after  a  simi- 
lar one  contained  In  the  Federal  Ti-ade 
Commission  improvements  provisions  of 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
53(b)).  In  that  act,  the  FTC  is  given 
authority  to  seek  preliminary  injunc- 
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tions  when  the  PTC  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  is  violating  or  is 
about  to  violate  any  provision  or  law 
enforced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Similar  authority  for  the  Consumer 
Pioduct  Safety  Commission  is  even  more 
compelling,  since  the  health  and  safety 
of  American  consumers  are  at  issue. 

This  legislation  defines  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  provides  that,  if  tlie 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
seeks  to  bring  an  action  to  eniorce  the 
act,  it  must  fii^st  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  represent  the  Cotimiission  in 
court.  If,  after  45  days,  the  Attorney 
General  fails  to  notify  the  Commission 
that  he  will  represent  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  may  designate  its  own 
attorneys  for  such  pm*pose.  The  bill 
would  also  allow  tlie  Commission  to  go 
directly  to  court  for  injunctive  relief. 

This  provision  is  not  unique.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Magnuson/Moss  FTC-War- 
ranty Act  (PubUc  Law  93-37.'  allows  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  go  into 
court  on  its  own  behalf.  The  advantage 
of  tills  approach  is  tliat  it  provides  a 
more  efficient  enforcement  pi-ogram  be- 
cause the  agency  with  the  expertise — the 
Consiuner  Product  Safety  Comniission — 
is  authorized  to  present  its  own  case 
ratlier  than  relying  on  Jastite  Depart- 
ment attorneys  who  may  not  be  o.i  inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  Commission's 
case  as  the  Commission's  ov.n  attorney.s. 
Likewise,  the  Justice  Depaitment  may, 
at  times,  be  saddled  with  a  particularly 
heavy  caseload,  and  this  provision  woiild 
allow  a  case  to  be  pursued  when  it  otlier- 
wise  would  not  be,  due  to  a  shortage  of 
resources. 

S.  644  amends  section  30' d>  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  afford 
the  Commission  greater  flexibility  in  its 
regulatoi"y  activities.  In  addition  to  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  tlie  Com- 
mission is  responsible  for  miplementing 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act, 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packafiing  Act, 
and  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  These 
acts  were  transferred  to  the  Commission 
when  it  was  established  in  October  1972. 
The  bill  would  allow  products  which  may 
be  regulated  by  the  Commission  under 
one  of  the  transferred  acts  to  be  regu- 
lated instead  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Consimier  Product  Safety  Act  upon  a 
determination  by  the  Coimnisaion  that 
such  action  is  in  the  public  interest. 

When  the  Senate  origuially  corisidered 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  It  re- 
pealed these  transfei-red  acts.  Tlivough 
this  greater  flexlbiUty,  the  Commission 
is  free  to  choose  a  more  preferable  regu- 
latoi-y  scheme  to  address  tlie  specific 
hazard  sought  to  be  remedied. 

The  final  issue  addressed  by  ciie  Com- 
mittee in  this  legislation  concerns  the 
preemptive  effect  of  standards  or  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  tlie  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  and  the  Consimier 
Product  Safety  Act.  The  general  iiile 
would  be  that,  if  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  has  in  effect  a  re- 
quirement for  a  product  established  to 
deal  with  a  risk  of  illnes.s  or  injury 


associated  with  that  product,  no  State 
or  poUtical  subdivision  may  establish  or 
continue  in  effect  a  requiiement  appli- 
cable to  that  product  and  designed  to 
deal  with  the  same  risk  of  illness  or 
injury  unless  it  is  identical  to  the  Federal 
requirement.  The  exception  to  Uiis  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  a  State  may  maintaui 
such  a  requirement,  if  first,  compliance 
witli  the  requiiement  would  not  cau.«e 
the  product  to  Be  in  violfition  of  tJie  Fed- 
eral standard;  second,  the  State  or  local 
requirement  provides  a  significantb' 
higher  degree  of  protection  than  tlie  Fed- 
eral requirement;  and  third,  it  does  not 
place  an  midue  bm-den  upon  the  manu- 
facture or  di.stribution  of  products  in 
interstate  commerce.  Finally,  the  legis- 
lation provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  a  State  or  local  government  may 
estabhsh  or  continue  in  effect,  for  its 
own  u.se,  a  requirement  not  identical 
witli  tlie  Federal  requirement,  if  it  pio- 
vides  a  higher  degree  of  protection  than 
the  Federal  requirement. 

These  amendnienls  represent  a  major 
committee  effort  at  decreasing  the  bur- 
dens posed  by  safety  regulation  on 
American  business.  In  some  cases,  it  will 
mean  that  a  manufacturer  is  subject  to 
tlie  Federal  standard  only,  and  not  the 
insignificant  deviations  contained  in  the 
safety  standards  of  some  States.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  does  allovi'  a  State 
to  maintain  its  own  standard  when  tliere 
is  no  undue  burden  upon  the  manufac- 
ture or  distribution  of  products  in  com- 
merce and  provides  a  significantly  higher 
degree  of  protection  than  the  Federal 
requirement.  In  short,  in  ruling  on  the 
preemptive  effect  of  a  Federal  standard, 
the  Commission  must  balance  the  pro- 
tective benefits  derived  from  a  State's 
maintaining  its  own  standards  against 
the  burdens  that  standard  may  impose. 
This  provision  places  a  premium  on  Fed- 
eral standards  wliicli  provide  an  ade- 
quate level  of  protection  and  are  suffi- 
ciently compreliensive  so  as  to  mitigate 
the  risk  of  injury  to  consumers  posed  by 
consumer  products. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  urge  swift  approval  of 
the  bill  that  is  before  us.  I  undei-stand 
there  is  also  a  time  limitation  on  amend- 
ments; is  tliat  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tiiat  is  correct.  30  minutes,  except 
for  the  Buckley  amendment,  which  has 
a  limitation  of  2  hour.s. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  Harrison  Wellford  and  Katherine 
Schinner  of  Senator  Hart's  staff  and 
Steve  Perils  of  Senator  Stevenson's  staff 
be  given  the  privilege  of  the  fioor. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Barry  Derringfield  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  is  the  bill 
now  open  to  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  , 
who  Is  a  member  of  this  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee.  Is  unable  to  be 
here  this  morning.  He  has  an  amend- 


ment wliich  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  I  will 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At   the  end  thereoi,  Insert  ilie  followlnt;: 

Sfx.  1 1 .  Attorneys'  Fees. 

(ft)  Section  10  or  the  Consnino.-  Prodnct 
Sufetj  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2059)  Li  amended  by 
Hrtctfig  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Any  Ini^re'ited  person  wJio  shall  brii:^ 
an  notion  under  this  section  shall  recover 
t  he  costs  of  .suit,  reasonable  attorneys'  fee.«.  if 
(  nsidpred  appropriate  by  the  court  and  in 
the  interest  of  jusiice  ai>d  the  United  Statei 
sl>i'!l  1k«  liable  for  the  costs  of  suit  to  tliP 
s-Hmp  extent  and  iu  the  .same  manner  as  a 
pri\:i(e  person.  Such  attorneys'  fees  shall 
be  brtsed  upon  the  actual  time  expended  by 
■su'-h  at  torney  and  his  or  her  staff  In  advising 
and  representing  his  or  her  client  (at  pre- 
vailing rates  for  such  sevices,  including  any 
reasonable  risk  factor  component)." 

(b)  Section  ll«c)  of  the  Consumer  Piod- 
iict  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2060(c))  i.s 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence after  the  first  sentence  thereof: 

'Such  relief  may  also  Include  the  award 
of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  expert  wii- 
nesses'  fees,  and  costs  of  suit  where  the 
court  deteruiinerf  that  such  award  is  appro- 
priate and  iu  the  interest  of  Justice  and 
the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  liie 
costs  of  suit  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  a  private  Dcrson.  Such  attor- 
neys' fees  shall  be  based  upon  the  actual 
time  exoended  by  such  attorney  and  his  oi- 
lier staff  in  advising  and  representing  h\^ 
or  her  client  (at  prevaUlng  rates  for  such 
services.  Including  any  reasonable  risk  factor 
component) ." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Harti  has 
prepared  a  statement  supporting  his 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  I  should  read 
it  in  full  because  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment Ls  self-explanatory.  Basically  what 
he  proposes  to  do  is  to  provide  power  for 
tlie  courts  to  award  attorney's  fees  to  be 
Ijaid  to  a  person  who  brings  ceilaln  ac- 
tions under  the  Consumer  Pioduct  Safety 
Act  before  a  court.  The  purpose  of  this 
provL'ion  is  to  give  the  wherewithal  to 
public  interest  groups  and  others  who 
liave  small  resources  who  may  wish  to 
bring  that  action. 

He  points  out  in  this  statement  that 
in  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  courts  lacked 
riiscretionarj'  power  to  award  attorney 
fees  to  a  petitioner  who  sought  to  vindi- 
cate important  statutory  rights  of  all  cit- 
izens through  challenges  of  a  Federal 
agency  action,  unless  there  is  specific 
statutory  authorization  for  such  awards. 

That  is  what  he  is  trying  to  add  to  this 
case.  It  always  \i»s  to  go  to  the  court.  The 
com-t  has  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  it  Is  justified  or  whether  It  was 
simply  a  baseless  or  stalling  tactic  being 
asserted.  Then  the  court  would  have  au- 
thority, if  it  found  It  was  justified,  to 
Ijennit  attorney  fees  to  be  assessed. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  that  stir  up  a  whole 
lot  of  needless  litigation?  I  would  like  an 
answer.  Tlien  I  will  propound  another 
one.  Will  that  not  stir  up  a  lot  of  litiga- 
tion that  ordinarily  would  not  Ije  filed? 
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Mr.  MOSS.  No.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
so  because  there  Is  no  advance  payment 
or  guarantee  of  payment.  They  certainly 
have  to  have  fimds  to  begin  with,  and  It 
would  be  oi\ly  If  the  comi;  tn  Its  discre- 
tion, finds  it  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  Jus- 
tice. Only  then  would  the  court  be  able 
to  grant  him  attorney  fees.  The  amount 
is  entirely  in  the  control  of  the  court. 

It  la  what  we  get  in  some  of  our  equity 
caaes  now.  But  because  of  that  holding 
In  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  case,  it  is  felt  it 
Is  needed  to  have  statutory  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
provision  of  this  sort  would  stir  up 
litigation  when  litigation  would  not 
serve  the  public  interest,  and  it  would 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  bordering 
Kmewhat  on  champerty  or  barratry  to 
encourage  the  stirring  up  of  lltigatlcm. 
I  know  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  of 
that  sort  on  fn  legislation  that  is  com- 
ing before  the  Senate.  There  Is  another 
measure  on  the  calendar  that  provides 
for  attorneys  fees  in  certain  areas.  We 
have  enough  litigation  in  the  natme  of 
harassment.  I  Just  feel  Ulce  that  would 
be  Ok  result  here. 

I  recognize  that  the  amendment  Is 
going  to  pass,  but  I  register  my  strong- 
est disapproval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  If  I  felt  that  were  so, 
that  It  would  cause  unnecessary  liti- 
gation, I  certainly  would  be  (H>Posed  to 
this  amendment. 

I  would  point  out  two  things:  First, 
there  is  no  assurance  of  the  outcome. 
If  It  is  a  frivolous  or  ill-conceived  at- 
tack, presumably  it  would  not  prevail. 
The  court  probably  would  not  exercise 
its  discretion  to  award  attorney's  fees. 
Second,  I  would  imagine  that  the 
court  would  awai-d  fees  in  favor  of  the 
litigant  who.  in  challenging  the  Gov- 
ernment, does  not  have  a  large  amount 
at  resources  available,  and  then  deter- 
mine what  a  reasonahle  attorney's  fee 
would  be  and  award  it. 

We  have  to  lodge,  as  we  do,  so  much 
great  discretion  in  our  Federal  Judges. 
Hopefully,  they  would  be  careful  In 
maUng  such  awards. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  seem  it  would 
enUce  enterprising  lawj'ers,  who 
specialize  in  this  field,  to  see  some  sort 
of  loophole  or  gap  in  tlie  law,  or  some 
real  or  imagined  improper  acticm  on 
the  part  of  the  agency,  to  go  out  and 
get  some  of  the  people  he  is  working 
with  on  issues  of  this  sod  and  file  a 
suit,  knowing  that  when  be  prevailed, 
an  attorney's  fee  would  be  awarded  to 
him. 

I  just  prefer  to  see  clients  pay  theii- 
own  attorneys  rather  than  to  have  the 
Government  pay  them. 

Mr.  MOSa  I  agree.  When  they  are 
able  to  pay  they  should  pay.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  the  Judge  may  consider 
in  exercising  his  discretion.  But,  second- 
ly, maybe  there  are  a  lot  of  Injustices 
that  go  on  just  because  a  person  cannot 
get  an  attorney  and  cannot  get  into 
court 

An  attorney  who  takes  one  of  these 
takes  a  gamble.  If  he  has  a  frivolous  case, 
if  he  cannot  prove  tVtat  there  was  really 
a  deficiency  or  a  wrong  of  some  Mnd 


committed,  then  he  has  little  chance  to 
recover  attorneys  fees. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Based  on  some  ot  the 
attorneys  fees  that  we  read  about  in  liie 
media  or  hear  on  the  media,  running  up 
Into  himdreds  of  thousands  o*  dtrflars, 
for  cases.  It  wonW  seem  to  me  that  this 
Is  going  to  be  a  needless  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

I  register  my  protest  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCHJRE.  Mr.  President,  will  th^ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  tht 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
sta«fl  from  the  disctisslon  I  had  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  that  he  is  also  concerned  about 
another  situation  that  can  arise  In  which 
the  Government  brings  suit  against 
someone  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  they  are  forced  to  defend  themselves 
and  ultimately  they  are  found  to  be 
right.  His  concern  is  In  that  case  whether 
or  not  attorney  fees  might  be  allowed 
for  the  successful  defender  agaiast  Gov- 
ernment action.  In  reading  the  amend- 
ment, it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this 
amendment  covers  that  side  of  the  equa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  does  Indeed  cover  It. 
For  example.  If  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Conmilsslon  Issued  a  standard 
that  some  small  business  felt  was  unfair, 
and  it  wanted  to  challenge  that  standard 
it  would  be  eligible  to  be  awarded  attor- 
ney's fees. 

Small  ba^^^iness  could  have  its  attor- 
ney's fees  also  compensated  imder  this 
provision. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  I  wonder  if  the  amend- 
ment ought  not  to  read,  then,  if  they 
should  bring  or  defend  an  action,  because 
If  the  re«?iilations  were  brought  and  they 
brought  a  suit  to  challenge  the  regula- 
tions they  would  be  covered,  but,  if  the 
Government  moved  against  them  and 
they  were  defending  against  ttiat  Gov- 
ernment's move,  it  seems  to  me  that  per- 
haps it  does  not  cover  that. 

Mr.  M08S.  I  think  it  is  already  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  already  pro- 
vided? 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  any  action  under  this 
section,  which  is  a  private  enforcement 
of  safety  rules,  such  Interested  person 
may  elect  by  demand  of  such  relief  in 
his  complaint  and  recover  reasonable  at- 
torney fees,  in  which  case  the  court  shall 
award  cost  of  suit  Including  reasonable 
attorney  fees  to  the  prevailing  party, 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Is  that  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  moving  party  and  they 
are  defending,  or  is  that  where  a  private 
party  brings  the  action  to  enforce  it 
against  the  Government  or  against  a 
third  party? 
Mr.  MOSS.  It  Is  private  enforcement 

erf  the  Government's 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  that  what  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  was  con- 
cerned about  was  In  the  event  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  moving  party  and  the 
prevaDlng  party  Is  the  person  against 
whom  the  Government  had  moved, 
esiould  not  they  be  entitled,  also,  to  simi- 
lar redress  and  protection.  Including  Tt»' 
senable  attorney  fees? 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  can  see  some  problems 
with  that.  For  examine,  the  Federal  Gfov- 
emment  Is  one  of  the  parties  to  all  crim- 
inal eases.  There  is  never  recompense  to 
the  FWeral  Government.  Bat  where 
could  this  end? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Federal  Government  recovering  at- 
torney fees.  I  am  talking  about  the  Gov- 
ernment agency,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  being  the  moving 
party  and  bringing  action  to  enforce 
something  and  they  are  found  to  be 
wrong.  If  the  party  against  whom  the 
Government  had  moved  is  found  by  the 
court  to  be  right  in  that  particular  ac- 
tion, and  under  the  same  standards, 
should  they  not  be  entitled  to  recover 
reasonable  attorney  fees  that  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment against  them? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Whether  tlx?y  be  a  plain- 
tiff or  a  defendant? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  have  to  look  at 
Senator  Hart's  amendment,  to  see  if  it  Is 
broad  enough  for  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  I  read  both  the 
statute  and  the  proposed  amendment,  ft 
states  that  one  who  brings  the  actlcm 
can  recover  reasonable  attorney  fees,  but 
it  does  not  indicate  that  those  against 
whom  the  action  is  brought  can  recover 
reasonable  attorney  fees  even  though 
they  are  found  to  be  con-ect. 

If  I  may  draw  a  comparison  which 
may  at  leaet  guide  in  some  thinking— it 
certainly  has  given  guidance  to  me— 
most  States  already  have  adopted  State 
law  provisions  with  regard  to  Insurance 
settlements  In  which  the  Insnred  who 
has  to  go  to  court  against  nn  Instiranbe 
company  and  prevails  is  allowed  to  re- 
cover reasonable  attorney  fees.  This  is 
an  exception  from  the  general  rule  in 
civil  litigation.  But  the  legislatures  of 
various  States  have  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  this.  I  know  that  in  my  own 
State  of  Idaho,  a  long  time  ago,  there 
was  a  legislative  finding  that  the  eco- 
nomic disparity  between  a  claimant 
against  an  Insurance  company,  on  one 
side,  and  the  Insurance  company,  with 
its  massive  house  counsel,  on  the  other 
side,  posed  an  unequal  economic  battle; 
that  the  only  way  to  equalize  and  guar- 
antee the  right  of  the  claimant  to  any 
kind  of  fair  process  in  court  was  to  guar- 
antee that  if  they  were  successful  in 
that  case,  they  also  could  request  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  economic  Im- 
balance is  so  great  between  a  claimant 
and  an  Insurance  company  that  the  eco- 
nomic Imbalance  between  an  individual 
and  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
equally  persuasive. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  see  the  Senator's  point. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  modify  the  be- 
ginning of  the  amendment  to  read: 

Any  Interested  person  who  !s  Inrolred  m 
au  action  under  this  section. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  take  care 
of  It.  I  would  thank  the  Senator  if  he 
would  make  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPECER.  The 
amendment  la  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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At  the  end  thereof,  insert  the  JoUovrtng: 
Sec.  11.  Attorneys'  Fees. 

(a)  Section  10  of  the  Con-siimer  Product 
safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2059)  is  amended  by 
;idding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Any  interested  person  who  is  Involved 
v\  an  action  under  this  section  shaU  recover 
the  costs  of  suit,  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  expert  witnesses'  fees,  if  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  covurt  and  in  the  interest 
of  justice  and  the  United  Stales  .'^hsll  be 
liable  for  the  costs  of  suit  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private 
person.  Such  attorneys'  fees  shall  be  based 
upon  the  actual  time  expended  by  such  at- 
torney and  his  or  her  staff  in  advising  and 
representing  his  or  her  client  (at  prevailing 
rates  for  such  services,  including  any  reason- 
able risk  factor  component) ." 

(b)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Con-sumef  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (15  tJ.S.C.  2060(c> )  i.s  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof : 

"Such  relief  may  also  include  the  award  of 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  expert  witnesses' 
fees,  and  costs  of  suit  where  the  court  de- 
termines that  such  award  is  appropriate  and 
in  the  Interest  of  Justice  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  the  costs  of  suit  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
A  private  person.  Such  attorneys'  fees  shall 
be  based  upon  the  actual  time  expended  by 
such  attorney  and  his  or  her  staff  in  advising 
and  representing  his  or  her  client  (at  pre- 
vailing rates  for  such  services,  including  any 
reasonable  risk  factor  component) ."     f  "j 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Wliile  the  Senator  Is 
agreeing  to  modifications — I  recognize 
that  he  puts  the  matter  of  setting  the 
fees  in  the  hands  of  the  judge — I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  agree  to  some 
amount,  such  as  $250  per  day,  for  each 
day  spent  on  such  case,  from  the  date  of 
filing  of  the  action  to  tlie  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  case. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  reluctant  to  do  that, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  $250  today  is  not 
what  it  was  3  years  ago.  We  may  fix  an 
amount,  but  economics  change.  Second, 
I  think  we  should  repose  in  the  Federal 
judge  the  confidence  that  he  will  weigh 
carefully  the  merits  of  tlie  action,  the 
time  spent,  the  conmiitments  made,  and 
put  all  those  things  together. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  make  it  a  hmited 
amount  such  as  that,  it  sort  of  becomes  a 
standard  benchmark — everj'body  gets 
$250  a  day.  Perhaps  an  attorney  who  did 
not  have  to  do  very  much  would  not  be 
entitled  to  very  much. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  is  not  to  exceed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  realize  that,  but  I  think 
It  becomes  rather  engrafted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  agree  to 
a  lower  figure — say,  $100  a  day. 

Mr.  MOSS.  What  I  am  saying  is  that, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Hart,  I  would  have 
to  object  to  setting  a  specific  ceiling  or 
standard,  shice  It  is  left  hi  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  to  make  that  decision. 
I  tWnk  it  should  reside  there. 

Mr.  ALT, EN.  Mr.  President,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment  to  be  inserted  after  the 
words  "attorney's  fee." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated.      X 

The  legislf^tive  clerk  read  an  follows: 

After  the  word  "component"  on  pages  1 

and  2  Insert:  "npt  to  exceed  $250  per  dav  for 

e.'cn  day  spent  ^n  such  rase  from  ^  he  dote 


of  the  filing  of  the  action  to  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  case." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  original  amendment  would  have 
to  be  used  or  yielded  back  before  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  would  be 
in  order.  Is  the  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time  on  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  "WEICKER.  I  jield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Thase  who  favor  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  will  say,  "aye";  opposed, 
"no." 
The  "noes"  appear  to  have  it. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion Is  called  for. 

All  those  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  will  stand  and  be 
counted. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  will  stand  and  be 
counted. 

The  "noes "  appear  to  have  it.  The 
"noes"  have  It. 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  we  now 
vote  on  the  amendment,  time  having 
been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  my  count,  there  were  two  on  each  side 
on  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  which 
rase  the  amendment  would  be  rejected, 
because  of  a  tie. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  Presiding  Officer 
not  going  to  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
has  been  announced. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  to  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  Improvements 
Act  gives  the  courts  discretion  to  award 
attorneys'  fees  and  other  litigation  costs 
to  persons  who  seek  judicial  review  under 
the  act. 

It  is  a  premise  of  the  American  legal 
system  that  an  effective  and  Just  regula- 
toiy  system  depends  on  a  vigorous  ad- 
versaiy  process  with  a  full  presentation 
of  contrasting  views.  Unfortunately  In 
both  the  courts  and  the  regulatory 
agencies,  the  opportunity  to  participate 
may  be  an  empty  right  without  the  avail- 
abiUty  of  expensive  legal  representation. 
The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
gives  citizens  standing  to  seek  redress  In 
the  courts  for  arbitrary  or  misconceived 
agency  action.  Many  of  these  rights  go 
unenforced  and  unvindicated  because  the 
cost  of  asserting  them  is  beyond  the 
means  of  the  agency's  victim. 

Until  recently,  the  courts  often  pro- 
vided remedies  for  this  problem  by  ex- 
ercising their  discretion  to  award  attor- 
neys' fees  "in  the  interests  of  justice." 
Traditionally,  the  allocation  of  the  cost 
of  litigation,  hicluding  attorneys'  fees, 
has  been  viewed  by  equity  as  one  of  the 
methods  open  to  it  to  give  balance  to 
the  litigation  before  the  courts.  Twenty- 
nine  Federal  statutes  now  permit  fee 
shifting  by  the  courts,  but  even  in  the 
absence  of  specific  authorization,  the 
courts  frequentlj'  exercised  their  equity 
powers  to  award  attorneys'  fees. 
In  a  recent  deciKion,  Alyeska  Pipeline 


Sei-vice  Co.  against  Wilderness  Society, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that — 

Courts  lacked  discretionary  power  to  award 
attorneys'  fees  to  petitioners  who  sought  to 
vindicate  "important  statutory  rights  of  all 
citizens"  through  challenges  of  Federal 
agency  action  unless  there  was  specific  stat- 
ntory  authorization  for  such  awards. 

In  the  words  of  the  Court — 

Tlie  circumstances  under  which  attorneys' 
fees  are  to  be  awarded  and  the  range  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  court  for  malting  those  awards 
are  matters  for  Congress  to  determine. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  we  pro- 
jjose  to  take  up  the  Court's  challenge  and 
give  substance  to  the  rights  of  judicial 
review  gi-anted  under  this  act.  We  are 
confident  that,  in  granting  courts  dis- 
cretion to  award  attorneys'  fees  and 
other  costs  in  appropriate  circumstances, 
we  will  be  enhancing  the  equity  of  the 
administrative  process. 

Tliis  amendment  gives  the  courts  the 
discretion  to  award  attorneys'  fees  In 
two  situations : 

First.  When  an  Interested  person  brings 
a  civil  action  to  compel  the  Commission 
to  commence  a  proceeding  for  the  issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  revocation  of  a 
consumer  product  safety  rule-  Such  an 
action  may  be  brought  only  after  the 
Commission  has  denied  or  failed  to  grant 
a  petition  for  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule  15  U.S.C.  2059. 

Second.  When  any  person  adversely 
affected  by  a  consumer  product  safety 
inile  or  any  consumer  or  consumer  orga- 
nization seeks  judicial  review  of  that 
rule  in  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals.  15  U.S.C. 
2060. 

The  attorneys'  fees  awarded  by  the 
court  under  this  amendment  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States,  not  by  the 
Commission.  Making  the  Commission's 
budget  subject  to  these  awards  would 
interfere  with  the  agency's  planning  and 
enforcement  activities,  with  possible  det- 
riment to  its  safety  mission.  Tlie  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  not  to  punish  the 
Commission,  but  to  remove  some  of  the 
financial  barriers  for  persons  seeking  ju- 
dicial review  of  Commission  decisions. 
Tlierefore,  it  is  more  in  keeping  with 
tlie  purposes  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  tliat  the  award  of  htigatlon 
costs  come  from  general  Treasury  funds. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  courts  are 
given  discretionary  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  attor- 
neys' fees  should  be  awarded.  As  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  ai'e  aware,  discre- 
tionary authority  to  award  attorneys' 
fees  has  been  granted  to  the  courts  now 
in  29  Federal  statutes.  Most  of  these  stat- 
utes award  attorneys'  fees  when  a  peti- 
tioner is  challenging  an  agency's  failure 
to  perform  a  nondiscretionary  act  or 
duty— see  for  example,  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion and  Control  Act,  33  U.S.C.  1365(a) 
(2).  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
peiTuits   the  assessment  of  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  and  other  htigatlon  costs 
against  the  United  States  where  the 
icomplalnant  has  sought  judicial  review 
of  an  agency  action  and  has  substan- 
tially prevailed  (5  U.S.C.  552(a>  (4)  (E) ). 
Tills  amendment  applies  the  fee-shifting 
principle  to  cases  where  a  person  seeks 
judicial  review  of  a  discretionary  action 
by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
niLssion. 
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Redbtrtbutlon  of  the  costs  of  lltlgatf  on 
Is  an  appropriate  and  flexible  tool  for  the 
coortB  to  ase  to  assure  an  elPeetiTe  adver- 
sary process.  R  Is  a  method  nnlquely 
within  control  of  the  Judiciary.  The 
courts  can  evaluate  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  the  coctjnbution  made  by  particular 
litigants  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
payment  request.  It  has  its  own  built-in 
.safejruard  afalnst  frivolous  suits,  since 
the  party  contemplating^  a  suit  is  on 
notice  that  the  courts  will  not  award  fees 
if  its  case  Is  not  meritorious. 

Some  of  my  coUeagues  have  expressed 
eoncem  that  the  courts  may  use  their 
l«e-«hlfttng  discretion  to  award  attor- 
neys' fees  to  large  corporations  which 
potion  for  judicial  review  of  Commls- 
stoo's  nries.  They  argue  that  such  awards 
to  corporatlaDs  with  large  legal  staffs  w^ 
alile  to  soBtain  the  costs  of  litigation 
would  abuse  traditlocal  egotty  principles 
wMcta  tend  to  restrict  attomejs'  fees 
•wards  to  Impoverished  litigants  or  those 
who  advance  some  interest  of  general 
bocfit  to  the  pabUc.  After  reviewing  the 
Prtodplei    under    which    coorts    have 
MMvded  attomeyB'  fees  in  recent  cases. 
I  feel  eonfklent  that  the  courts  will  not 
•taue  their  dlacretiCD  by  awarding  fees  to 
wealthy  cocpcrate  htigants  seeking  to 
pratect  peirate  economic  Interests.  Such 
awards,    however,    may    be    warranted 
where  the  court  determines  that  the  costs 
;  of  Uttgation  for  a  small  businessman  may 
^cyt weigh  the  costs  of  complying  with  the 
-Oonmiisidan's  rule,  and  would  therefore 
discourage  small  companies  from  chal- 
lexiglng  a  pooiiy  conceived  agency  rule 
affecting  their  products.  The  courts,  of 
coarse,  must  make  these  judgments  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Another  class  of  litigants  for  which 
fees  seem  particularly  appropriate  in 
Usbt  of  the  need  to  increase  the  pro- 
cedural fairness  of  Commission  policy- 
making Is  those  who  represent  an  inter- 
est which  woold  not  otherwise  be  ade- 
qoately  represented  and  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  a  fair  determination  of  the  dis- 
pote.  Those  are  etmxmonly  consumers  and 
aaatar  groups  represented  by  pro  bono 
atjy^ac  interest"  la\^Ters. 

Duteg  the  past  5  years,  a  group  of 
new  Icsal  Institiatlans,  pidilic  interest  law 
flnas,  have  developed  to  give  balance  to 
le^l  advocacy  In  the  areas  where  Oov- 
enaBeni  regniatksi  Imptaiges  on  citizen 
intenst.  The  term  "public  interest"  is 
onfortaiate  In  this  context  because  it 
sonests  to  some  that  these  lawyers  claim 
to  have  some  special  inslalit  Into  the 
"senezal  will"  in  the  Ronsseaofen  sense. 
Oectahdy  the  tcnn  should  not  Imply  that 
tfaflK  firms  have  any  special  knowledge 
of  where  the  puhUc  interest  lies.  These 
flnuB  do  net  lepieeimt  the  pnfailc  Inter- 
est;  histsad  tbef  give  a  VDke  to  unrep- 
resented or  underrepresented  Interests 
wMch  oCberwtoe  woold  lack  access  to  the 
eomts.  Their  eomraMiBeBt  Is  to  a  fair  and 
vigoroos  adversary  process  from  mWch 
Qte  pnbUe  Interest  Is  most  likely  to 
emerge. 

While  there  are  presently  less  ttian 
100  fuD-ttme  public  hiterest  lawyers  In 
the  Nation,  they  have  had  an  Impact  far 
beyond  their  numbers  in  pnhanntTig  tjxe 
prooedural  fatmess  of  policymaking  by 
the  regulatory  agencies.  Now  because  of 
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current   economic   conditions  and  the 
funding  policies  of  large  foundations,  the 
institutional  survival  of  the  poMIe  koter- 
est  law  movement  is  ta  Jeopardy.  Initial 
fonndatian  grants  were  made  to  Vtvt  law 
firms  under  the  "seed  money"  cancn>C. 
The  foundations  promised  to  help  these 
organizations  get  started  but  ultimately 
they  were  expected  to  staiid  on  their  own 
feet  In  the  last  2  years,  the  foundation.s 
have  made  deer  that  the  fledgling  pe- 
riod is  over  and  grants  to  the  firms  have 
begun  to  be  phased  out.  At  the  same 
time,  the  depressed  economy  has  caused 
contributions  from  the  public  to  decline. 
The  public  interest  law  firms  have  locked 
to  the  award  of  attorneys'  fees  by  the 
courts  as  a  means  of  giving  them  a  finan- 
cial base  with  which  to  continue  their 
work. 

When  the  courts  determine  that  a  pub- 
lic interest  law  firm  has  vindicated 
broad  public  interests  and  enhanced  pro- 
oedural fairness  by  seeking  judicial  re- 
view under  tliis  act,  it  would  appear 
eqmtable  and  in  the  public  interest  for 
attorney  s'  fees  to  be  awarded  to  the  firm. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  it  might  be  possible  to  defer  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  until  Senator 
BucKLiY  is  in  the  Chamber,  since  he 
and  Senator  Hait  jointly  had  worked  out 
this  amendment.  Senator  Buckley  de- 
sires to  be  here  at  the  time  it  is  voted  on. 
Mr.  MOas.  He  certainly  could  an- 
nounce his  vote  when  he  arrived  later 
in  the  day.  I  think  we  should  move  on 
in  an  orderly  way,  and  he  can  make  the 
announcement  as  to  the  reason  for  hia 
absence  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  McCLUR.E.  It  is  my  undei-stand- 
ing,  from  staff  comment,  that  Senator 
Hart  also  had  agieed  with  Senator  Buck- 
LST  that  it  would  not  be  voted  on  until 
Senator  Bockley  was  present.  Under  the 
clrcimistances,  I  wonder  whether  the 
formal  action  of  voting  on  the  amend- 
ment might  be  deferred  until  Senator 
BccKLKY  is  present. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  in  order  for  me  to  ask  for  tlie  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPFTCEB.  It  is  in 
order  to  refiuest  the  jreas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  getting  into  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation.  The  leadership  asked  me 
to  take  up  this  bill  the  first  thing  this 
morning.  10  minutes  after  10  o'clock. 
They  want  to  move  on  with  it  We  are 
^confronted  with  a  single  Member  behig 
absent,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  all 
these  changes  to  accommodate  that 
Member.  The  time  on  the  amendment 
has  been  yielded  back.  It  is  all  over.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  cannot  diqpoee  of  the 
amendment  ai^  move  <m.  The  Senator 
who  is  not  in  the  Chamber,  when  he  ar- 
rives later,  can  make  any  kind  of  state- 
ment or  commitment  he  wishes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Preskient,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OfVICER.  The  clerk 
«'ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Cri.- 
VKH) .  Without  objectkiQ.  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  dlsUngnlshed  floor 
maneper,  Mr.  Moss,  has  accepted  the 
Hart-Buckley  amendment  allowing  the 
courts  at  their  own  (fiscretlon  and  in 
the  interest  of  justice,  to  award  attor- 
ney s  fees  and  otlier  litigation  costs  to 
pai-ties  seeking  judicial  review  under  the 
COT.sumer  Product  Safety  Act  This 
amendment  would  allow  parties  bringing 
actions  under  sections  10  and  11  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  seek 
to  recover  their  costs  of  litigation.  This 
reform  win  help  to  correct  an  imbalance 
that  exists  between  the  Conunission  and 
the  private  party  when  determining 
whether  to  pursue  legal  action. 

Today  the  .substantial  amount  of 
financial  reeotrrces  required  to  engage 
in  legal  action  with  a  Federal  agency 
often  discoiurages  private  parties  who 
feel  wronged  by  an  action  or  lack  of 
action  by  an  agency.  They  may  have  no 
practical  alternative  other  than  to  sub- 
mit to  the  agency's  decision  and  refrain 
from  raigaging  in  the  judicial  review 
process.  This  situation  can  be  corrected 
by  aUowing  the  private  parttes  engaging 
in  a  judicial  review  proceeding  to  re- 
cover theh-  legal  fees  and  related  costs 
if  the  court  determines  that  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  justice. 

Under  sectton  10  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  a  piivate  party  may 
petition  the  Commission  to  issue,  amaid, 
or  revoke  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule.  If  the  Commission  falls  to  act  or 
denies  the  petition,  the  party  may  bring 
a  civil  actioD  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
to  compel  the  Commission  to  initiate  a 
proceeding  to  take  the  action  requested. 
In  this  situation,  if  the  court  determined 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
award  legal  fees,  expert  witness  fees, 
and  other  coats  of  litigation  to  the  pri- 
vate party,  it  could  do  so. 

Under  section  11,  any  pei-son  adverse- 
ly affected  by  a  consumer  product  safe- 
ty rule  or  any  Interested  consumer  or 
consimier  group  can  petition  a  U£.  court 
of  appeals  for  judicial  review  of  the  rule. 
The  court  then  has  the  discretim  to 
grant  relief  as  provided  in  section  7  of 
title  V  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
second  part  of  our  amendment  allows 
the  court  to  award  the  costs  of  litiga- 
tion as  part  of  this  relief. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  concept  ex- 
tended further  than  the  judicial  review- 
proceedings  involving  the  CPSC,  and  I 
Intend  to  work  on  separate  le^lation 
that  would  allow  the  oourt  to  award  the 
coets  of  litigation,  in  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice, to  private  parties  engaged  in  any 
court  or  admhiistrattve  action  with  a 
Federal  agency.  But  in  the  taiterlm,  I 
am  glad  to  be  aMe  to  Join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mtehlgan  hi  this  small  step  to- 
ward this  general  goal. 

Mr.  MOSS.  MX.  President,  the  bfll  is 
open  to  further  amendment,  I  under- 
stand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CtJL- 
VEH) .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  An  time  has  expired.. 
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The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  that  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who.  I  think, 
has  an  amendment. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  679 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  679.  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Moss,  myself,  and  18  other  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  lu»e  15,  strike 
out  aU  tbrougtx  line  24  on  page  7  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  Section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  TJ.S.C.  2052(a)  (1))  is 
amended  (A)  by  inaerting  "other-  before 
"limitations"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
(B)  by  Inserting  before  such  sentence  the 
foUowlug:  "Except  for  the  regulation  under 
thla  Act  or  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  of  fireworks  devices  or  any  substance  In- 
tended for  use  as  a  component  of  any  such 
device,  the  Commission  shall  have  no  author- 
ity under  the  functions  transferred  pursuant 
to  section  30  of  this  Act  to  regulate  any  prod- 
uct or  article  described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
or  (E)  of  thl«  paragraph,  or  described,  with- 
out regard  to  quantity.  In  section  845(a)  (5) 
of  tltl»  18  of  the  United  States  Code.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  that  there  be  a  modi- 
fication in  the  amendment: 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment,  line  3  strike 
"(B)  or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
foUows: 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  801  through  line  24  on  page  7  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  Section  3(a)(1)  of  thr  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2052(a)  (1))  is 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  "other"  before 
"llmitattons"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof 
and  (B)  by  Inserting  before  such  sentence 
the  foUowlng:  "Except  for  the  regiilation 
under  thla  Act  or  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Subetances  Act  of  fireworks  devices  or  any 
substance  Intended  for  use  as  a  component 
of  any  such  device,  the  Commission  shall 
nave  no  authority  under  the  functions  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  30  of  this  Act  to 
regulate  any  product  or  article  described  In 
subparagraph  (E)  of  this  paragraph,  or  de- 
scribed, without  regard  to  quantity.  In  sec- 
tion 846 (a)  (5)  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
be  very  brief  In  the  explanation  of  this 
amendment  ^ — 

The  question  was  referred  to  earlier  in 
the  opening  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  concemhig  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  the  blU  dealing  with  the 
authority  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commlssi(m  to  deal  with  ammu- 
nition and  firearms.  While  the  legislative 
nistory  of  the  adoption  of  the  bfil  in  the 
nrst  Instance  had  Indicated  that  It  was 
not  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  the 


Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
get  Involved  In  the  question  of  ammoni- 
tioo  or  gun  contrtd,  neTerthcileBB,  ttts 
judge  did  order  that  the  Commission 
entertain  a  proceeding  to  determine 
whether  or  not  handgun  ammunition 
should  be  banned  as  hazardous.  Growing 
out  of  that  has  come  an  attempt  to  make 
clear  that  Congress  did  not  intend  that 
this  Commission  should  get  involved  In 
the  question  of  gim  control  or  ammuni- 
tion control.  There  have  been  various 
efforts  made  to  clarify  the  language. 

There  was  a  rather  confused  situation 
in  the  committee  at  one  point  where  two 
different  amendments  were  adopted  and 
there  is  .«ome  ambiguity  in  the  way  those 
two  amendments  fit  togeUier.  The  House 
has  adopted  language  deaUng  with  the 
same  subject  matter.  The  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  I  are 
now  proposing  conforms  the  language  of 
this  biU  exactly  to  the  House  language 
except  for  the  modification  which  was 
just  made. 

That  modification  deals  with  tobacco, 
rather  than  with  ammunition  or  gun 
control.  It  was  included  in  the  House 
language  only  by  staff  error  and  not  by 
the  Intent  of  the  committee,  so  I  am 
Informed.  I  think  what  we  are  doing  is 
conforming  their  language  exactly  to  the 
language  which  was  Intended  In  the  other 
body.  I  think  It  should  lay  the  matter  to 
rest  once  and  for  all,  without  any  Ifs, 
ands,  or  huts. 

Mr.  President,  I  daresay  there  Is  not  a 
member  of  this  Senate  who  Is  not  keenly 
aware  of  the  current  controversy  involv- 
ing the  Consimier  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission's  c(»isIderatlon   of   a   ban   on 
handgun  ammunition.  This  Congress  has 
been  deluged  with  mall  against  such  a 
ban — mall    from    Uterally    mlUions    of 
Americans  who  buy  and  use  handgun 
ammunition  for  legitimate  purposes:  For 
sport  or  for  protection  of  their  homes  or 
businesses.  This  Is  Indeed  a  consumer 
issue — where  the  consumers  of  a  specific 
product  have  made  their  wishes  to  be  left 
alone  abundantly  clear.  Purely  and  sim- 
ply, this  so-caUed  protection  in  the  form 
of  any  effort  to  ban  ammunition  or  fire- 
aims  by  CPSC  amounts  to  backdoor  gnn 
control.  I  might  add  that  as  of  June  27 
1975,  CPSC  itself  had  received  299,500 
letters  opposing  the  proposed  ban  on 
handgun  buUets  and  only  500  letters  In 
favor. 

When  we  in  Congress  created  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  In 
1972,  we  specifically  exempted  firearms 
and  ammunition  from  the  definition  of  a 
"consumer  product."  Concern  had  been 
expressed  that  CPSC  would  Impose  back- 
door gun  controls  by  administrative  regu- 
lation despite  the  legislative  history 
clearly  showing  that  Congress  totended 
to  reserve  to  itself  decisions  on  gun  con- 
trol. However,  the  transfer  to  CPSC  of 
administration  of  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  left  what  some  consider  a 
jurisdictional  loophole,  through  which  a 
private  gim  control  petitioned  CPSC  to 
ban  handgun  bullets  as  a  "hazardous  sub- 
stance." The  Commission's  ruling  that  it 
lacked  jurisdiction  was  reversed  by  a 
Federal  court,  which  ordered  CPSC  to 
consider  the  peUtion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  petition  filed  by  the  gun  control  group 


does  not  contain  any  evidence  to  support 
the  contention  that  ammniytlon  con- 
stitutes a  "hazardous  substance."  Tho 
only  evidence  produced  hi  support  of  the 
petitlcMi  consists  entirely  of  an  enuncia- 
tion of  the  harm  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  unlawful  or  careless  use  of  a  fire- 
arm. 

CPSC  Chairman  Richard  Shnpson 
then  requested  Congress  to  clarify  the 
jurisdictional  issue  and  proposed  statu- 
tory language  removing  firearms  and  am- 
munition from  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction. As  introduced,  S.  1000,  the  Con- 
smner  Product  Safety  Commission  Im- 
provement Act,  adopted  that  language. 
In  addition,  10  of  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate  have  joined  me  and  62  Repre- 
sentatives in  sponsormg  bills  to  achieve 
that  result.  However,  the  language  ta  this 
biU  was  amended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  permit  CPSC  to  ob- 
tain a  jurisdictional  foothold  ta  gun  con- 
trol. 

The  bin  reported  out  by  the  f  uU  Com- 
merce Committee.  S.  644.  contains  lan- 
guage authorlztag  CPSC  to  regulate  la- 
beltag  of  ammunition  and  give  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  ban  so-caUed  "de- 
fective" ammunition.  This  language  was 
the  result  of  a  confused  markup  session 
and  must  be  corrected  by  the  full  S^iate 
AUowing  CPSC  to  retata  jurisdiction 
over  even  some  ammunition  would  not 
provide  any  appreciable  consumer  pro- 
tection, since  ammunition  packages  have 
carried  cautionary  labeltag  for  decad^ 
long  before  federally  required,  and  be- 
cause "defective"  ammnwHUn  Is  vlrtuaUy 
nonexistent.  Very  stringent  quaUty  con- 
trol and  the  possibility  of  easily  estab- 
lished product  llabUlty  have  kept  "de- 
fective" ammunition  to  a  negligible  level 
despite  the  many  billions  of  rounds  pro- 
duced every  year. 

The  unwarranted  concern  over  "de- 
fective" ammunition  deeply  concerns  me. 
This  term  has  become  a  catch  phraae 
with  the  only  tatentlon  betag  to  aUow 
certata  citizens  groups  to  conttaue  to 
harass  law  abiding  firearm  owners. 
Accordingly  I  would  like  to  make  you 
aware  of  the  foUowlng  facts  that  show 
"defective"  ammunition  does  not  exist 
and  that  its  Inclusion  ta  any  biU  is  un- 
justified. 

First,  copies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Armj'  Technical  Manual  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Technical  PRDER  effective  June 
14,  1961,  state  categorically  that  "smaU- 
arms  ammunition  is  not  dangerous  to 
handle."  The  ammunition  referred  to 
Involves  ammunition  with  powder  loads 
substantiaUy  greater  than  those  found  ta 
commerciaUy     manufactured     handgun 
ammunition.    Moreover,    these    official 
regulations  are  concerned  with  proce- 
dures to  prevent  injury  to  the  ammuni- 
tion not  with  Injury  the  ammunition 
might  Infilct  on  personnel  The  reason 
is  clear — handUng  smaH  arms  ammuni- 
tion simply  does  not  create  any  hazard. 
Second,  In  1961,  the  Commissioner  of 
the    Food    and    Drug    Administration 
found: 

Ammunition  Is  responsible  for  some  acci- 
dental injuries,  but  the  coaaensus  among 
experts  in  accident  prevention  la  that  such 
accidents  occxir  when  the  ammiuiition  is 
used  in  connection  with  a  weapon.  There  is 
r.o    evidence    that    "reasonably    foreseeable 
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buidUng  or  xise"  of  ammunition,  except  In 
a  devlco  deelgncd  to  ezplod«  tt,  may  cause 
substantial  injuries.  26  Fed.  Reg.  12035  ( 1961) 

Third,  laboratory  tests,  extensive 
transportation  and  storage  experience 
and  the  evaluation  of  insurance  under- 
writers agree  that  even  if  small  arms  am- 
munition is  subjected  to  rough  or  care- 
less handling,  severe  falls,  extreme  shock, 
or  exposure  to  fire,  no  significant  risk  or 
hazard  results.  These  tests  and  evalua- 
tions were  conducted  using  large  bulk 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  since  sub- 
stantially smaller  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion are  kept  in  households,  the  risk  is 
even  smaller. 

Fourth,  another  study,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  here  at  my  desk  if  anyone  wishes 
to  examine  it,  conclusively  established 
that  not  only  is  small  arms  ammunition 
safe  to  handle,  but  that  large  quantities 
can  be  transported  and  stored  without 
any  hazard  even  though  subjected  to 
rough  and  careless  handling,  falls,  shock, 
or  fire.  The  following  description  of 
numerous  tests  showed  that  ammunition 
Is  not  hazardous  imder  extreme  condi- 
tions and  lays  to  rest  the  thought  that 
It  Is  manufactured  in  such  a  way  as  to 
warrant  any  "defective"  language: 

First.  In  a  so-called  drop  test,"  a 
1,500-pound  hammer  was  dropped  2  feet 
onto  a  case  of  regularly  loaded  and 
packed  ammunition.  Another  kind  of 
"drop  test"  was  to  drop  such  a  case  of 
ammunition  30  feet  onto  a  concrete 
floor.  In  both  instances  the  shock  pro- 
duced no  explosion  or  other  phenomenon 
creating  a  hazard. 

Second.  Shock  and  flame  tests  were 
likewise  made.  These  tests  included  the 
firing  of  a  heavy  charge  of  big  shot  from 
a  4-bore  shotgim  at  a  short  distance  into 
cases  of  ammunition.  Similarly,  a  case 
of  ammunition  was  subjected  to  pro- 
longed exposure  to  fire  and  heat  from 
a  gas  blowpipe  focused  directly  on  the 
case.  No  serious  or  general  explosion  re- 
sulted. In  fact,  in  the  latter  test  a  man 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  case  of  am- 
munition during  the  time  it  was  exposed 
to  the  direct  flame.  No  hazard  to  by- 
standers resulted. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  to  S. 
644,  will  do  the  following: 

First.  Deny  CPSC  any  jurisdiction  over 
firearms,  ammunition,  and  their  com- 
ponents. 

Second.  Reaffirm  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate expressed  on  May  14,  1975,  when  it 
adopted  my  amendment  to  S.  200,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  denying  the 
proposed  Agency  for  Consimier  Advo- 
cacy any  jurisdiction  over  firearms,  am- 
munition, and  their  components. 

Third.  Make  the  Senate  language 
similar  to  that  already  adopted  by  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  H.R.  6844,  denying  CPSC 
jurisdiction  over  firearms  and  related 
matters. 

Fourth.  Confirm  the  Intent  of  Congresfe 
expressed  In  the  Consimier  Product 
Safety  Act,  that  it  alone  will  decide  gun 
control  Issues. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  the  desired  goal  of  de- 
nying any  authority  to  the  CPSC  with 
regard  to  firearms  and  ammunltlcai  Is 
shared  by  many  of  those  In  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  Commerce  who  reported 
this  bill.  However,  the  language  of  this 
bill,  while  achieving  part  of  that  goal, 
falls  short.  My  amendment  to  S.  644 
simply  replaces  the  Senate  prohibition 
language  with  the  House  language,  which 
is  clearer  and  more  precise  in  its  direc- 
tion to  the  CPSC  to  prohibit  their  regu- 
lation of  any  aspect  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition. We  have  been  down  this  same 
road  when  dealing  with  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
and  I  hope  that  those  who  voted  to  pro- 
hibit that  Agency  from  dealing  with  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  can  do  likewise 
today. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  presentation 
of  this  amendment.  As  he  indicated,  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  Therefore,  obviously, 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  proper  and 
should  be  adopted. 

When  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  was  created,  there  was  a 
considerable  discussion  about  what  its 
duties  would  be  and  what  its  limitations 
would  be.  One  thing  that  was  made  very 
clear  in  the  act  establishing  it  is  that 
it  was  not  to  deal  with  tobacco  or  to- 
bacco products,  since  they  were  under 
the  Surgeon  General  and  already  were 
being  tested  and  examined  and  many 
things  being  done  about  tobacco.  There- 
fore, this  would  simply  be  another  agen- 
cy and  there  would  be  overlapping  and, 
possibly,  confusion.  But  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  was  placed  under  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  for  admin- 
istration, and  since  there  was  no  such 
limitation  in  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act,  there  was  a  finding  by  the  court  that 
the  Consimier  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion will  have  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  other  cosponsors,  in- 
cluding myself,  is  to  go  back  to  what 
the  act  originally  Said,  that  we  will  leave 
the  tobacco  matters  over  here,  where 
tliey  are  being  considered  now,  and  not 
confuse  the  picture. 

I  am  sure  the  Chair  recognizes  that 
I  have  a  great  Interest  In  seeing  that 
tobacco  products  are  appropriately  ex- 
amined and  curtailed  within  whatever 
the  law  is,  but  I  am  willing  to  agree  that 
it  does  not  serve  that  cause  to  have  this 
matter  In  here.  So  that  is  stricken  out. 

On  gun  ammunition,  we  had  almost 
the  same  situation  occur.  It  came  creep- 
ing in  by  reason  of  a  court  action  saying 
that  ammunition  resided  there.  Again, 
we  had  excluded  the  jurisdiction  for  am- 
munition before.  Now  we  are  getting  it 
creeping  back  In.  Therefore,  I  am  in 
agreement  that  that,  too,  ought  to  go 
out  In  order  to  keep  clear  the  lines  of 
jurisdiction. 

One  problem  we  have  in  a  Federal 
Government  as  vast  as  the  one  we  serve 
te  that  we  get  overlaps  and  more  than 
one  agency  involved  In  the  control  of 
things  that  It  seems  to  us  ought  to  be 
under  control.  Therefore,  in  behalf  of 
the  committee  and  as  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  spon- 
sor, I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  McClure- 
Moss  amendment  to  S.  644.  Clearly  it 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
should  have  jurisdiction^ to  ban  the  sale 
of  ammunition  or  firearms  by  classify- 
ing them  as  hazardous  products.  The 
language  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  unfortunately  fails  to  make 
congressional  intent  precisely  clear  that 
the  Commission  will  have  no  such  au- 
thority. Adoption  of  the  McClure-Moss 
amendment  will  leave  no  room  for  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  as  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  know,  I  vigorously  oppose 
any  legislation  or  amendment  to  the 
1968  Gim  Control  Act  which  would  Im- 
pose further  restrictions,  Including  li- 
censing or  registration,  on  the  ownership 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  for  lawful 
purposes  by  sportsmen  or  collectors.  If 
the  volume-^  mall  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  State  of  Wyoming  is  any 
indication,  I  am  sure  that  a  vast  major- 
ity of  my  constituents  share  this  view. 
To  allow  the  Commission  to  assume 
jurisdiction  in  this  area  would  be  to  per- 
mit "back  door"  legislation  by  way  of 
administrative  rulemaking.  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  the  bUl,  S.  644,  which 
would  prohibit  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  from  intervening  or 
participating  in  any  activity  that  would 
restrict  the  maufacture  or  sale  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition. 

The  amendment  is  not  a  frivolous  one, 
nor  is  It  without  substantial  merit.  The' 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
established  by  the  Congress  in  May  1973,' 
has  recently  become  Involved  In  the  reg- 
ulation of  handgun  ammunition.  Its  in- 
volvement Is  fraught  with  difficulty  and 
controversy,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
subject  to  judicial  interpretation  and 
administrative  review.  Let  me  briefly 
summarize  the  status  of  this  matter. 

In  June  1974,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  received  a  petition 
from  the  Committee  for  Handgim  Con- 
trol, Inc.,  to  ban  the  sale  of  handgun 
ammunition  to  the  general  public.  The 
Commission  decided  on  September  5, 
1974,  to  deny  the  petition  on  the  grounds 
that  it  did  not  have  technical  jurisdic- 
tion over  handgun  ammunition.  In 
denying  the  petition  of  the  Committee 
for  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  the  Commis- 
sion stated: 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress,  in  establishing  the  Com- 
miisslon  and  transferring  to  it  the  authority 
to  administer  the  FHSA,  intended  to  confer 
upon  the  Commission  the  authority  to  ban 
handgun  bullets  as  requested  by  and  for 
the  reasons  cited  by  the  petitioner.  This 
belief  Is  based  upon  a  careful  review  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  and  its  legislative  history.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  requested  ban  on 
handgun  bullets,  if  successful,  woiild  be  a 
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virtual  b*a  of  handguns.  There  Is  clearly 
no  authority  imder  any  act  which  the  Com- 
mission administers  to  regulate  bandguoa. 
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U.S.  District  Judge  Flannety,  however, 
o\erruled  this  decision  and  held,  on  De- 
cember 19,  1974,  that  the  Commission 
must  consider  the  petition  on  its  merits. 
See  Committee  for  Handgun  Control. 
Inc.  V.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, et  at..  Civil  Action  No.  74-1387 
(D.O.C.).  In  reaching  his  decision  Judge 
Flannery  allowed  that — 

If  the  Commission  remains  convinced  that 
CongresB  would  object  to  the  Consumer 
Pr^uct  Safety  Commission  giving  consider- 
ation to  the  meriU  of  plaintiff's  petition 
the  proper  course  is  for  the  Commission  to 
seek  clarification  frc«n  Congress,  (supra) 

In  addition,  the  office  of  general  coun- 
sel. Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, In  responding  to  a  request  by  the 
Commission    for    a    memorandum    on 
the  question  of  handgun  bullets  as  a 
hazardous    substance"    recommended 
that  the  Commission  decide  that  It  has 
jurisdiction  over  handgun  bullets.  Tbe 
Commission,  however,  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1974,  rejected  that  recommen- 
dation and  stated  that  In  Its  view.  Con- 
gress had  not  "intended"  to  confer  upon 
the  Commission  the  authority  to  ban 
handgun    bullets    as    "hazardous   sub- 
stances." 

As  I  have  Indicated,  however.  Judge 
Flannery  rejected  the  Commission's  flnd- 

ih!  *i^  l^^f*  *°  *  "P^*ln  reading  of 
the  statute"  test  to  decide  against  the 
Commission.  He  also  ruled  that  the  Com- 
mission reconsider  the  petition  on  Its 
merits.  To  comply,  the  Commission,  on 
^^JI!*'^'  ","'  published  the  petition 
in  fee  Federal  Register  and  solicited 
written  comments  from  all  interested 
persons  and  groups  for  a  period  of  60 
days.  In  toe  period  between  February  14 
and  April  15,  1975,  fee  Commission  was 
^undated  wife  letters  and  comments 
from  respectable  citizens  who  registered 
their  opposition  to  fee  court's  decision 
on  handgun  ammunition  regulation    i 
know  this  Is  true  because  I  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  postcards  expressing 
opposition  to  the  decision  and  also  copies 
of  letters  sent  to  fee  Commission.  I  am 
sure  feat  many  of  my  colleagues  in  fee 
Seimte   have   received   similar   letters, 
both  to  number  and  in  opposition  to  this 
ruling. 

Mr.  President,  subsequent  to  Judge 
Hannery's  December  19  ruling.  Con- 
^essmanJoHH  D.  DmcELt,  of  Michigan 

SP  «*,^^''5"^^^'  ^'  Alaska,  and  oth- 
ers.  filed  motions  wife  fee  court  seeking 
to  intervene  as  parties  to  the  action  The 
Hi^rT^Tfl^  Product  Safety  Commission 
ilL  A^J^.E^^^  concerning  these  mo- 
tions. Additional  motions  filed  by  fee 
three  parties  Included  those  which  would 
nave  had  fee  court  vacate  the  order  that 
the  Commission  undertake  a  considera- 
Uon  of  the  merits  of  the  petition.  The 
motions  to  totervene  were  denied  on  Feb- 
ruary 14   1975.  by  Judge  Flannery.  The 

^n!i°Jl?  V**'^**'^  ''«'*  not  considered 
since  fee  Intervention  was  denied 

h»fS  J^'i°°'  *  number  of  bills  have 
&  *^*^*^*''*  ^'^  *^«  Congress  to  pro- 
hiblt  fee  Consmner  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission from  restricting  fee  sale  or  man- 


ufacture  of  firearms  or  amiminltlon 
These  bills  Include  a  143.  sponsOTed  by 
fee  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttrb) 
and  ai007,  sponsored  by  the  Smator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli).  Each  of  feese 
measures  prohibits  fee  Cwisumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  from  issuing  any 
regulations  or  orders  restricting  fee  sale 
or  manufacture  of  firearms,  firearm  am- 
munition, or  ammunition. 

Similar  measures  have  been  offered 
in  fee  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senators  from  Utah  and  Idaho 
has  a  reasonable  and  justifiable  basis 
wife  regard  to  fee  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  The  recent  legal  con- 
troversy involving  fee  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  justifies  fee  Congress 
taking  this  action.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides a  necessary  and  responsible  act  by 
fee  Senate  In  view  of  the  current  status 
of  this  matter.  It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
coeponsoring  the  McClure  amendment, 
because  I  do  not  believe  fee  CPSC  should 
be  mvolved  in  regulating  such  a  sensitive 
issue  as  ammunition  controls  in  any  form. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  that  cur- 
rently the  CPSC  can  require  certain 
labeling  on  ammunition  packages.  I  un- 
derstand bofe  a  warning  about  keeping 
the  ammunition  out  of  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  fee  name  of  fee  manu- 
facturer, currently  appear  on  ammuni- 
tion packages. 

I  want  to  stress  to  ammunition  manu- 
facturers that  they  not  misread  fee 
thrust  of  what  we  who  support  this 
amendment  hope  to  accomplish.  This  Is 
not  a  signal  of  approval  for  manufactur- 
ers to  remove  feese  labels. 

I  hope  that,  if  fee  amendment  passes 
ammunition  manufacturers  will  continue 
tills  same  modest  labelhig  feat  is  now 
used.  To  drop  feese  labels  would  be  to 
Invite  Congress  to  get  involved  to  a 
greater  degree. 

While  I  support  fee  amendment,  I  re- 
peat that  I  hope  that  manufacturers  of 
ammunition  take  heed  of  this  warning 
about  fee  current  labeling. 
^  The  bill  itself  Is  one  feat  will  clarify 
the  CPSC  responsibilities  As  a  cosponsor 
Sill     ^^^^'  *^^ch  is  Incorporated  In  fee 
Tu  '» °J^^'  now  before  us.  I  am  pleased 
feat  the  uncertainty  regarding  CPSC's 
role  Investigating  ammunition  will  be 
cleared  up.  This  Is  not  an  Issue  feat 
should  be  delegated  to  a  faceless  bu- 
reaucracy. For  some  Washington  bureau- 
crats, the  three  "R's"  of  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  redtape  govern  an  feelr  ac- 
tions.   Creeping   bureaucratitls   Is   en- 
croaclimg  on  more  and  more  areas  of 
pubUc  activity. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  my  time 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  my  time 
The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  fee  amendment 
as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  fee  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HCttJJNGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  fee  desk  which 
I  ask  the  clerk  to  report 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^111  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  a^-k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  fee  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wifeout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  16,  line  6.  delete  the  sentence 
beginning  vuh  the  WMda  -Upon  a  proper 
showing  thrti,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  th«^f 
the  follov,  ing:  "Upon  a  proper  showing  that, 
the  Commission  has  mifllclent  grounds  to 
Justify  ite  belief  that  the  product  conUtns 
a  substanttol  product  hazard,  that  enjoin- 
ing the  dlstrOmtlon  in  commerce  Is  neceeaary 
to  protect  the  pubUo  from  a  subetanOal  risk 
of  injury,  and  weighing  the  equlttoa  and  con- 
siderlng  the  Commiaslon's  UkelUuKxl  ot  ulti- 
mate succesa.  such  action  would  be  In  the 
public  tntwest,  and  after  notice  to  the  de- 
fendant and  opportunity  to  respond,  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  may  be  granted  without 
bond.  . 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
checked    this    particular    amendment 

t?fw^l^  ^^^  *^®  manager  of  the  blU  and 
with  the  minority  side. 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  subsection  7(c)  (3)  as  re- 
ported by  fee  Commerce  Committee  It 
does  so  by  revising  fee  last  sentence  of 
that  subsection,  making  it  clear  that 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  preliminary  In- 
junction on  distribution  of  a  product  in 
commerce,  the  Commission  must  make 
an  affirmative  showing  that  It  Is  acting 
upon  sufficient  evidence  bofe  as  to  fee 
sufficiency  of  the  hazard  and  the  neces- 
sity for  removing  fee  product  from  the 
market  as  the  only  means  of  adequately 
protecting  the  public  from  substantial 
risk  of  Injury.  Purfeer.  fee  defwidant 
would  have  prior  opportunity  to  respond 
to  this  showing. 

Under  present  law,  the  Commission 
has  the  authority  to  seize  a  consumer 
product  which  presents  Imminent  and 
unreasonable  risk  of  deafe.  serious  ill- 
ness, or  severe  personal  Injury.  That  is 
section  12  and  we  agree  wife  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill 

For  products  that  pose,  or  may  pose 
a  less  serious  risk,  tlie  original  legislation 
establishes  a  program  of  industry  self- 
policing,  by  vesting  a  responslbmty  upon 
the  manufacturer  to  Insure  feat  his 
products  are  safe  and  to  report  any  pos- 
sibility of  harm  to  the  Commission  and 
the  public.  This  Is  a  very  desirable  pro- 
vision, one  which  I  was  actively  Involved 
In  drafting  and  one  which  I  strongly  en- 
dorse. I  think  It  captures  the  appropriate 
philosophy  of  regulation;  namely,  to  vest 
as  much  trust  and  responsibility  as  pos- 
sible in  the  person  being  regulated 

However,  It  never  was  our  Intent  feat 
a  preliminary  Injunction  be  granted  just 
oa  fee  basis  of  a  few  complaints  by  con- 
sumers, wifeout  any  kind  of  affirmative 
showing.  There  have  been  various  arU- 
«f*T^"®  recently  in  the  U.S.  News  L 
World  Report,  for  example— to  the  ef- 
fect feat  peremptorily  feere  have  been 
preliminary  Injunctions  granted  without 
any  affirmative  showing,  putting  fine  In- 
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dustries,  out  of  business,  and  there  is  no 
recourse.  We  want  to  prevent  that  over- 
reaction  in  this  area. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
has  given  us  marvelous  leadership  in  this 
particular  field  of  product  safety.  We 
have  a  good  product  safety  bill  here,  and 
V.  e  have  a  good  law,  due  in  main  to  his 
leadership. 

However,  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that     these     preliminary     injunctions 
should  not  be  granted  unless  there  is  an 
affirmative  showing.  I  do  not  want  to 
diminish  in  any  fashion  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  under  section  12  when 
there  is  a  risk  of  death  or  serious  ill- 
ness or  severe  personal  injury.  In  this 
amendment  we  are  not  trying  to  dimin- 
ish that  section  or  the  self -policing  pi-o- 
visions  of  section  15.  when  they  are  used. 
S.  644  contains  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  improving 
the  original  law,  and  I  agree  that  one 
improvement  is  to  grant  authority  to  the 
Commission  to  obtain  a  preliminary  in- 
junction on  the  distribution  of  a  prod- 
uct where  the  industry  is  unwilling  to 
act  on  its  own  to  limit  such  distribution 
where  the  Commission  has  sufficient  evi- 
dence tliat  the  product  is  substantially 
harmful  and  where  the  Commission  can 
show  that  recall  of  the  product  is  neces- 
sary as  the  means  to  adequately  protect 
the  public  from  substantial  risk  of  injury 
In  reporting  the  biU,  it  was  our  intent 
to  specify  these  circumstances.  However 
upon  further  reflecUon  of  the  language 
involved,   subsection   7fc)(3>,   it  is  my 
concern  that  the  court  may  not  be  given 
an    appropriate    amount    of    direction. 
Therefore,  I  would  suggest  by  way  of  my 
amendment  that  we  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. By  revising  the  last  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  we  will  make  it  clear  to  the 
court  that  it  must  satisfy  itself  that  *he 
Commission   has   sufficient   grounds   to 
justify  its  belief  that  the  product  sought 
to  be  enjomed  contains  a  sufficient  prod- 
uct hazard  and  that  enjoining  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  product  in  commerce  is 
necessary  to-protect  the  public  from  a 
substantial  risk  of  injui-y. 

It  was  never  our  intent  to  allow  the 
Commission  to  seek,  and  the  court  to 
grant,  an  injunction  baseJ  i.pon  a  few 
complaints  by  consumers  or  upon  inade- 
quate and  insufficient  evidence.  The  sub- 
section as  rewritten  by  this  amendment 
would  confirm  that  such  lack  of  evidence 
could  not  lead  to  an  injunction. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  will  yield  I 
appreciate  his  amendment.  I  think' it 
offers  some  clarification. 

By  his  statement  that  it  was  "never 
our  intent  to  seek  for  the  court  to  grant 
an  Injunction  on  a  few  complaints  by 
consumers  or  upon  inadequate  and  in- 
sufficient evidence,"  I  take  that  at  its 
face  value  and  I  assume  he  does  not 
»  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Cwnmission  to  wait  until  there  are 
"bodies  piled  up,"  as  we  commonly  say 
before  proceeding. 

For  example,  if  the  Commission  had 
conducted  an  engineering  analysis  which 
Indicated  the  product  contained  a  sub- 
stantial product  hazard,  that  would  be 
sufficient,  would  it  not? 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  would  be  suf- 
ficient. We  want  some  kind  of  engineer- 
ing analysis,  'lome  kind  of  competent  evi- 
dence, some  kind  of  affirmative  showing. 
But  certainly,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  pointed\>ut,  we  do  not  want  the 
"bodies  to  pile  up,','  and  that  is  the  intent 
of  the  original  1^  as  well  as  this  bill. 
While  it  is  our  desire  in  legislation 
such  as  this  to  protect  the  consumer  to 
the  maxim lun  possible  extent  from  havm 
caused  by  products,  we  must  be  mindful 
of  the  serious  repercussions  which  can 
stem  from  i.ssuance  of  a  preliminary  in- 
junction. For  small  companies  with  lim- 
ited resoui-ces  and  few  product  lines,  it 
could  mean  bankruptcy.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  preserve  in  our  regulatory  leg- 
islation, a  strong  re.'?ponsibility  and  ac- 
countability on  the  part  of  the  regulators 
to   in.sure   that   their   authority   is   not 
abused.  The  public  interest  is  protected 
when  all  our  citizens,  individuals,  and 
businesses  alike,  are  treated  fairly  and 
even-handedly  by  our  laws  and  by  our 
Government.    Accordingly,    I   urge   the 
adoption  of  this  conforming  amendment 
and  I  understand  that  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  is  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
glad  to  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    685 


July  18,  1975 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  has  an  amend- 
ment that  is  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  very  short  so  I  think 
the  clerk  should  read  the  entire  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  13,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"PKOMTTLCATION    OF    RULES 

"Sec.  6.  Section  9(b)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2058(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Commission  shall  also  con- 
sider the  special  needs  of  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  to  determine  whether  they 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  promul- 
gation of  any  rule."  ". 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec  7"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 

On  page  16.  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

On  page  17,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  9"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10". 

On  page  17,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  10"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  11". 

On  page  19,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec  16"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  12". 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Could  it  be  divided  equally' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CHUR.CH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposal  can  be  simply 
stated : 

It  would  direct  the  Commission  to  take 
account  of  the  special  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  persons  when  pro- 
mulgating regulations. 

Tlie  need  for  this  type  of  attention  has 
become  clear  to  me  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging. 

Tliat  committee  has  taken  testimony 
desoibing,  sometimes  in  gripping  detail; 
the  waning  of  phy.sical  powers  which 
quite  often  accompanies  the  aging  proc- 
ess. 

At  hearings  on  architectural  barriers, 
for  example,  the  committee  learned  of 
the  special  problems  that  glass  parti- 
tions or  doors  can  cause  persons  who 
have  failing  eyesight.  Even  certain  col- 
ors can  be  misconstrued  by  older  persons 
who  have  fairly  common  vision  problems. 
Hearing  loss  can  cause  other  difficulties 
in  buildings  and  in  streets. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  older  per- 
sons quite  often  retreat  to  their  own 
homes  in  the  face  of  an  outside  environ- 
ment they  regard  as  hostile.  Society  can 
fight  that  fear  to  a  limited  degree  by 
designing  more  hospitable  buildings  and 
by  recognizing  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  in  other 
ways. 

But  the  older  or  handicapped  person 
m  his  own  home  can  face  hazards  from 
the  very  products  meant  to  provide  con- 
venience. An  electric  fan,  for  a  person 
with  limited  vision,  can  be  a  hazard. 
Wall-heaters  and  can  openers  can  cause 
difficulties.  For  some  time  now,  I  have 
also  been  concerned  about  the  new 
"child-proof"  packaging  regulations  or- 
dered by  the  the  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. The  intent  is  to  protect  children 
from  opening  prescription  drugs  and 
swallowing  potentially  dangerous  sub- 
stances. But  sometimes  an  older  person, 
particularly  one  who  has  an  arthritic 
condition,  can  be  thwarted  to  the  point 
of  desperation. 

I  remember  one  particular  elderly  con- 
stituent of  mine.  This  woman  was  ill  and 
required  medication  regularly.  When  she 
could  not  budge  the  "child-proof"  lid, 
she  actually  smashed  the  bottle  with  a 
hammer. 

It  is  true  that  the  Commission  has 
made  it  possible  for  consiuners  to  have 
their  choice  of  the  "child-proof"  lid  or 
a  traditional  one.  But  I  think  it  is  also 
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true  that  many  consumers  do  not  know 
this,  nor  do  many  pharmacists.  My 
amendment  would,  in  effect,  instruct  the 
Commission  to  be  more  sensitive  to  this 
and  other  matters  of  special  concern  to 
the  elderly. 

I  think  my  amendment  will  help  the 
Commission  perform  its  important  func- 
tions more  responsively  and  I  uige  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  presented 
a  very  good,  clarifying  amendment  to 
the  bill.  I  worked  with  him  on  the  Aging 
Committee  and  I  am  verj-  conscious  of 
the  protection  he  is  trying  to  provide  for 
those  people  who  have  special  circum- 
stances. One  such  is  aging,  the  other  is 
if  they  are  ill  or  crippled  or  have  other 
defecte  in  physical  well-being. 

Tlierefore,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  think  it  im- 
proves the  bill. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  have  any  time, 
but  I  would  be  happy  to  state  that  we 
have  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
.  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  has  what 
really  Is  a  perfecting  amendment,  a  very 
brief  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  paga  17,  line  10,  immediately  after  the 
word  "Is"  Insert  "necessary  and". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  The  language  reads 
now,  "is  in  the  public  interest."  He  sim- 
ply clarifies  It  to  say  "is  necessary  and 
in  the  public  interest." 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  and  desir- 
able clarification  of  the  bill.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleagues  if 
they  have  any  comment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  see  the  amendment 
as  a  perfecting  amendment,  also,  and 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  time  both  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  who  presented  the  amend- 
ment and  on  behalf  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  1  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  To  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  clarification,  and 
because  there  were  substantial  questions 
raised  in  separate  minority  views  on  this 
bill,  it  is  my  understanding  that  under 
S.  644,  as  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  would 
be  limited  to  those  acts  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  report  on  the  bill  on 
page  11.  Tliat.  in  addition  to  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act,  tho.se  acts  in- 
clude the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act,  ilie  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act.  and  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

I  understand  the  amendment  just 
taken,  the  so-called  Stennis  amend- 
ment, would  have  reference  to  those 
other  acts  and  that  the  Commission  is 
hmited  to  the  jui-isdiction  that  Is  pro- 
vided by  those  acts  which  are  enumerated 
on  page  11  of  the  report,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  my 
understanding.  I  am  sure  that  the  import 
of  the  bill  is  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commis.sion  may  act  only  under 
the  enumerated  acts,  although  it  may 
choose  which  of  those  acts  to  use  when 
it  proceeds. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  did  was  to  require  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  and  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  a  valid  one.  If  we  were  opening 
this  wide  open  and  they  could  sit  there 
and  pick  any  act  that  they  wanted  to, 
then  there  would  be  no  restriction  of 
jurisdiction  that  woiUd  prevent  their 
abuse.  But  It  Is  my  understanding,  and 
I  certainly  believe,  that  the  act  as  drawn 
limits  them  to  administering  the  terms 
of  the  three  eniunerated  acts  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Consumer  Product  Safetv  Act 
itself. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  .\nd  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  there  is  ample  notice  to 
anyone  subject  to  the  regulations  as  to 
which  act  the  Commission  is  proceeding 
under? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  true.  He  is  entitled 
to  be  notified  in  advance  as  to  which  act 
they  will  pi-oceed  under.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  commend  the  Senator.  I  think  that 
clears  up  the  question  I  had  m  my  mind. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  tlie  Senator  from  New 
York  is  not  able  to  be  here  but  is  expected 
to  be  here  in  about  20  minutes. 

RECESS    TINTIl,    12:0,5    P.M. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12:05  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:40  a.m.,  recessed  until  12:05  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reai^sembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Leahy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HBrsK.\) 
proposes  an  amendment:  On  page  16,  be- 
tween lines  12  and  23,  delete  Section  9  in 
its  entirety,  and  redesignate  and  renumber 
all  subsequent  sections  appropriately. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre.'-ident.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Thi.s  amendment  seeks  to  delete  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill.  That  section  has  to  do 
v.ith  the  capacity  of  partie->  to  conduct 
litigation  for  enforcement  of  this  act. 

The  first  part  of  section  9  has  to  do 
with  the  enlarging  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Commis.sion  to  conduct  its  own  litigation 
by  deleting  the  words  "with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Attorney  General,"  so  that 
it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  get  the  permission  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  mstitute  litigation 
and  to  conduct  it.  They  may  do  so  under 
their  own  power,  their  own  will,  and 
without  any  hindrance  from  the  US 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  following  section  is  similar  in  that 
regard,  in  that  it  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  designate  its  own  legal  rep- 
resentatives and  be  represented  in  court 
by  them.  That  is  subject  only  to  a  period 
of  45  days  delay,  during  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  the  right  to  Indicate 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  assume  juri;:- 
diction  of  tlie  case  and  prosecute. 

Mr.  President,  this  raises  a  very  im- 
portant issue,  because  it  goes  to  the 
proposition  as  to  who  should  control 
Government  litigation.  U  the  control  i.s 
fragmented  into  contradictory  and  com- 
peting branches  of  the  Government,  tlie 
result  is  not  good.  A  division  of  the  con- 
trol of  litigation  would  lead  to  much 
duplication  of  effort,  and  result  In  in- 
creased costs  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  In  Government  policy. 

The  public — the  consumers,  the  tax- 
payers, all  citizens— are  entitled  to  a 
Government  that  wiU  fmiction  with  a 
united  national  policy,  one  which  will 
not  place  undue  and  umiecessary  bur- 
dens or  needless  expenditure  of  taxpay- 
ers' funds,  time,  or  general  dispositon. 

The  general  public  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  the  confusion,  chaos, 
frustration,  and  uncertainty  which  would 
come  about  if  we  abandoned  the  general 
proposition  that  Government  litigation 
generally  should  be  vested  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Tliere  are  four  basic 
reasons  why  the  pohcy  of  confining  the 
control  of  litigation  to  a  central  office  is 
vei-y  important. 

The  first  reason  is  to  present  a  uniform 
position  on  all  important  legal  issues  to 
tlie  court.  Litigation  thi-ough  a  prolifera- 
tion of  Government  agencies  would  re- 
sult necessarily  in  divergence,  confu- 
.sion,  and  a  greater  biu-den. 

We  know  that  in  the  past,  client  agen- 
cies have  taken  positions  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  tlie  real  func- 
tion and  goal  has  been  to  resolve  the  con- 
fiicts,  so  tliat  the  Government  would 
speak  with  one  voice  in  the  courtroom. 

Second,  test  cases  should  be  selected 
which  will  be  consistent  with  the  Govern- 
ment's viewpohit  in  the  best  pos.sible 
light.  Without  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  cull  out  cases  which  would  be  iwor 
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vehicles  for  judicial  attention.  It  might 
take  years  to  secure  correct  judicial  rul- 
ings on  key  issues. 

A  third  principle  Is  to  secure  a  greater 
objective  in  the  filing  and  handling  of 
cfc-es.  Agencies  are  affected  litigants. 
They  cannot  always  be  tiiisted  to  view  a 
case  in  the  proper  perspective,  having  in 
mind  national  policy  considerations. 
This  is  without  any  discredit  to  their  sin- 
cerity and  to  their  desiie  to  pursue  the 
program  which  they  have  outlined  for 
themselves.  But,  being  so  close  to  the  is- 
sues, so  close  to  the  fact  of  any  given  case, 
and  lacking  that  objectivity  which  an  in- 
dependent litigating  legal  staff  would 
possess,  it  is  considered  v^ell  that  thiij 
amendment  be  adopted  and,  therefore, 
the  section  deleted. 

The  fourth  principle  is  this,  J,Ir.  Presi- 
dent: To  achieve  better  rapport  with  the 
courts.  It  Is  best  to  have  litigation  cen- 
tered In  one  area,  in  one  general  office  or 
department  of  the  Government.  The 
judges  know  and  tiiist  the  Depaitment 
lawyers  who  are  in  then-  courtiooms  week 
in  and  week  out,  many  judges,  many 
courts  have  openli'  expressed  their  desire 
to  have  Government  cases  presented  by 
Government  attorneys  as  opposed  to 
agency  attomej's.  By  having  the  trial 
work  handled  by  regularly  assigned 
Department  of  Justice  lawyers,  the  court. 
If  displeased  or  concerned,  knows  that 
he  can  express  himself  to  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney, whom  he  knows,  and  not  to  a  name 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  that  to  make  the 
execTittve  power  effecthe  and  to  pennit 
the  Government  to  take  an  express  uni- 
form policy  iKJsiticii.  there  should  be, 
within  the  executive  bi-anch,  cenU-ailzed 
control  of  Government  litigation.  The 
principles  have  been  indicated. 

It  is  Important  that  the  positions  to 
be  taken  by  a  single  agency  on  questions 
of  general  concern  to  the  Government 
and  an  of  Its  agencies  reflect  the  overall 
interests  of  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  and  not  just  the  in- 
terests of  the  particular  agency  as  it  sees 
It.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment ts  submitted. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  It  would 
delete  from  the  bill  one  of  the  very  im- 
portant sections  on  which  we  have  had 
l(Hif  hearings  and  discussion,  and  would 
cripple,  in  large  part  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

This  bill  does  contain  authority  to  al- 
low the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, under  certain  circumstances,  to 
represent  itself  in  enforcing  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  Under  section  8,  the  Commission 
would  be  required,  first,  to  request  rep- 
resentation from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But  if  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice dM  not,  within  45  days— that  is  a 
month  and  a  half — indicate  Its  willing- 
ness to  represent  the  Commission,  then 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate Its  own  attorneys  for  the  purpose 
of  piirsuing  a  court  action  <»i  behalf  of 
the  Commission. 

It  woold  aUov  the  Commission  or  the 
Attarnejr  Oenotd  to  go  directly  to  court 
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to  restrain  violations  of  the  act.  The 
committee  reasoned  that  the  45-day  pro- 
vision Is  an  appropriate  length  of  time, 
because  expeditious  action  is  necessary  in 
most  cases. 

There  ai-e  several  advantages  to  this 
type  of  enforcement  program.  We  have 
found  tiiat  the  success  of  safety  regula- 
tion progi-ams  often  hinges  on  the  time 
witliin  which  the  enforcement  is  pursued. 
We  are  most  likely  to  have  achieved 
widespread  compliance  if  Uiose  subject 
to  the  act  recognize  tliat  there  is  a  vig- 
orous enforcement  program. 

We  are  all  aware  tliat  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  various  U.S.  attorneys 
have  very  limited  resomres.  Cases  arise 
where  the  Commi"!i,ion  wants  to  seek  an 
«iforcement  action,  but  because  the  UJS. 
attorney  in  the  Held  is  involved  in  other 
cases,  tlie  case  is  olten  refused.  Refusal 
to  bring  the  case  is  not  because  of  the 
merits  of  tlie  case,  but  merely  because  of 
the  lack  of  available  resources.  With  this 
authority  to  allov;  the  Commission  to  go 
into  court,  an  evenhanded  assistance  and 
enforcement  policy  for  the  Commission 
is  thus  assured.  In  addition,  it  will  result 
in  a  more  eflicient  enforcement  program, 
because  the  Agency  with  the  expertise! 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, is  authorized  to  present  its  own 
cases,  rather  than  relying  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  attorneys,  wlio  may  not 
be  as  intimately  familiar  with  the  Com- 
mission's cai,e  113  tlie  Commission's  own 
attorneys. 

ProvisioriS  contained  here  aie  similar* 
to  the  authority  which  this  Congiess  re- 
cently granted  to  the  Fedeial  Trade 
Commission,  and  wliich  tlie  President 
si|;ned  into  law. 

The  Federal  TiaOe  Commission  Act  Is 
dix'ccted  at  mifair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices.  This  act  we  aie  discussing  to- 
day is  directed  at  pubhc  health  and  safe- 
ty. In  view  of  the  more  efficient  scheme 
which  would  result  from  allowing  the 
Commission  to  represent  itself  hi  court 
when  the  Attorney  General  chooses  not 
to  move,  it  seems  to  be  just  as  compel- 
Ung  that  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  have  this  authority,  as  does 
the  FedewkLTi^ade  Commission,  and  as  Ls 
provideavin  UiKAmtrak  provision. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  said  that 
there  were  broad  pohcy  cases  that  Jus- 
tice ought  to  be  able  to  pick  out.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  that,  except  that  we  are  not 
dealing  here  with  broad  policy  cases.  We 
are  dealing  here  with  health  and  safety- 
regulations  to  protect  people,  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country. 

The  history  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice shows  that  it  does  pick  and  choose 
what  it  will  litigate  and  often  Is  accused 
of  having  some  political  leaning  in  that 
regaid.  This  bill  simply  gays  that  if  the 
Department  of  Justice  does  not  want  to 
take  a  case,  if  it  refuses  a  case,  then  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
can  go  to  court  to  protect  the  safety  of 
the  American  consumer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  h&ve  made  the 
fullest  kind  of  effort  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  opportunity,  if  It 
wishes  to  do  so,  to  take  the  case  and 
present  it  in  court,  do  with  it  whatever 
it  is  required  to  do  under  the  law.  But 
those  cases  would  otherwise  Just  die  on 


the  vine,  and  nothing  would  happen  If 
Justice  did  not  even  reply  or  refused 
within  the  45  days. 

All  of  our  commissions,  including  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
are  very  ably  represented  by  counsel  on 
the  staff.  These  are  the  peopJe  who  are 
working  day  after  day  with  the  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  they  ai-e  the  ones  who 
said,  along  with  the  Commission,  tiiat 
here  was  a  violation  of  tlie  statute.  Th'^y 
ai-e  the  ones  who  put  the  case  together 
as  we  say.  in  the  firet  place,  before  it 
is  referred  over  to  Justice  to  bring  an 
action  into  court,  n  Justice  does  not 
have  Uie  time  or  the  persomiel  or  tlie 
willingness  or  the  desire  to  do  so,  these 
attorneys.  \\ho  are  fully  Qualified,  could 
take  it  before  a  distiict  court. 

They  are  as  weJl  able  to  represaut  the 
position  of  the  Government  as  is  tlie 
Justice  Department.  There  ir?  no  reason 
to  beheve  that  the  court  will  not  act  on 
it  in  the  same  way,  with  tiie  same  ^vle. 
requirements  and  the  same  sort  of  oui- 
come.  It  simply  means  tliat,  rather  thau 
let  a  lot  of  these  cases  wither  and  die 
on  Uie  vine,  they  could  be  disposed  of 
ill  a  judicious  and  expeditious  fasliion. 
Therefore,  I  must  resist  tlie  amend- 
ment and  ask  my  coUeq^ucs  to  reject  it 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presideut.  I  yield 
myself  3  minut^is. 

The  ai-guments  made,  of  couise,  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  have  beea 
anticipated  by  tlie  text  of  my  remajk* 
made  earlier.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
have  an  agency,  a  single  agency,  that 
has  an  appropriation  in  tlie  range  of 
$50  milllAi.  These  funds  will  be  used 
throughout  the  Nation  to  gatlier  up  evi- 
dence for  the  presentation  of  cases.  The 
product  of  even  that  one  agency  lias  a 
TXJtenUal  of  cluttering  up  many  court 
days  and  many  resources  in  the  legal 
field.  It  would  be  multiplied  by  dozens 
and  even  scores  of  .similar  agencies  ail 
over  America. 

The  time,  therefore,  of  45  days— a 
month  and  a  half— surely  is  more  than 
enough  to  consider  a  single  case.  It  is 
reasonable  to  consider  hundreds  of  ca.ses 
that  come  along  the  pike  during  any 
given  period  of  time,  even  as  short  as  1 
month  or  90  days. 

So  tlien  45  days  are  of  small  conse- 
Quence. 

The  advantages,  of  course,  of  having 
counsel,  who  are  experts  in  the  fleW. 
and  so  on  has  already  been  referred 
to.  Of  comse,  they  are  experts,  but  they 
are  also  obsessed  with  the  one  viewpoint 
of  advancing  their  particular  segment  of 
law  enforcement  in  this  particular  field, 
and  they  do  not  have  the  perspective  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  attorneys 
have  or  that  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  has. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  national 
policy  on  matteis  such  as  this.  It  must 
emanate  from  a  common  source.  It  can- 
not spring  by  some  magic  process  from 
scores  of  attorneys  who  will  be  bringing 
suits  throughout  the  50  States,  and  In 
as  many  district  courts.  That  Is  why  it 
is  necessary  to  concentrate  and  to  mold 
the  tenor  and  the  subject  and  scope  of 
litigation  that  will  be  pursued. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  be  happy  to 
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yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  If 

the  Senator  Is  prepared 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could 
just  have  a  moment  or  two  to  reply. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  what  tlie 
Tcnator  from  Nebraska  has  to  say,  and 
iie  made  a  very  eloquent  argument. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  bringing  big  cases  of  pohcy. 
We  are  talking  about  those  involving  the 
liealth  and  safety  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  if  a  violation  has  occurred 
it  ought  to  be  remedied  a?  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  attorneys  for  the  commission  are 
experts,  all  right;  they  know  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  Senator  seemed  to  indi- 
cate they  may  be  a  little  bit  overzeal- 
ous.  But,  actually,  before  going  into  couit 
this  ought  to  be  a  recommendation  that 
they  do  present  their  case  as  fully  and 
as  thoroughly  and  with  as  much  exper- 
tise as  they  can  because  the  decision 
is  not  going  to  be  theirs,  it  is  igoing  to 
reside  in  that  Federal  judge  sitting  up 
on  the  bench.  He  will  hear  all  of  the 
evidence,  make  the  determination  and 
ruling,  whatever  it  Is  and.  presumably, 
both  sides  will  be  adequately  represented 
in  the  litigation. 

So  I  do  oppose  it,  and  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  ready  to  yield  back  his  time. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  tlie 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  yield- 
ing myself  time  on  the  bill  for  just  a 
short  comment,  having  been  a  U.S.  at- 
torney, I  share  the  feelings  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

It  is  vei-y  difficult  for  those  people  who 
serve  the  judicial  system,  either  as  ad- 
vocates or  on  the  bench,  to  know  what 
the  position  of  the  Federal  Government 
is,  when  we  diversify  the  approach,  as 
we  have  done  here  and  in  the  FTC. 

However,  in  the  FPC  Congress  has  de- 
cided the  matter,  and  while  I  share  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
I  do  not  think  he  intends  to  get  a  roUcall 
vote.  We  know  the  position  of  the  Senate 
and  of  Congress  on  the  matter.  I  do  be- 
lieve we  have  a  duty  to  record  our  ob- 
jections to  the  continued  fractionaliza- 
tion  of  the  representation  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  our  courts,  and  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  having  done  so. 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could  In 
committee  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  feelings  that  exist.  There  is  a 
45-day  period  to  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral time  to  take  jurisdiction  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  That  is  like  the  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles over  the  U.S.  attorney.  Forty- 
five  days  are  a  short  period  of  time,  when 
you  are  sitting  out  at  the  end  of  the 
judicial  pipeline,  waiting  to  get  an  answer 
from  Washington  as  to  whether  you 
will  or  will  not  represent  an  agency  such 
as  this  In  court.  That  is  really  where  the 
decision  Is  made,  on  the  firing  line  where 
the  U.S.  attorney  Is  being  confronted  by 
someone  from  the  agency  saying,  "Take 
this  to  court.  If  you  do  not.  we  will," 
and  you  have  got  to  get  an  answer  in  45 
days. 

I  hope  that  some  day  we  will  review 
what  we  have  done  and  again  central- 
ize the  representation  of  the   United 


States  in  the  courts  so  that  there  is  a 
proper  marshaling  of  not  only  the  view- 
points and  of  the  legal  positions,  but  also 
of  the  manpower  involved  in  represent- 
ing the  Federal  Government. 
But  while  I  agree,  I  certainly  would 

not  press  for  a  vote.  I  hope 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  my  friend  froiii 
Nebraska  will  not,  but  I  do  think  it  i.s 
proper  to  record  the  feelings  of  those  cf 
us  who  feel  w'e  have  gone  too  far  in 
fractionalizing  the  representation  of  the 
United  States  in  court. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesidei:t,  I  suggest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Equally  divided.  The  time 
was  yielded  back.  I  do  not  have  to  be 
on  anybody's  time  it  all  time  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  has 
not  been  yielded  back  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  has  not  been  yielded 
back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  aU  time  has  been 
yielded  back  on  that  amendment,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  offer  at  thi.s 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  all  time  has  been  yield- 
ed back,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    It   has 
not  been  yielded  back. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoioun  with  tlie  time  equally  divided  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  amendment, 
not  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  mian- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  644  remain  the 
business  of  the  Senate  until  the  bill  has 
been  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  under- 
standing there  is  a  time  limit  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  use  his  microphone? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  there  is  a  tUne 
limit  on  the  bill,  and  on  the  amendments, 
and  when  that  time  exphres,  S.  644  will 
have  to  be  disposed  of.  Is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  other  amendments  to  be  offered 
and  when  the  time  is  up.  then  the  an- 
swer is,  "Yes." 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Will  those  who  are 
seconding,  please  raise  their  hands  so 
that  the  clerk  may  count? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withdraw  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Ls 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Chair  put  the 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  for  myself 
and  Senator  Moss. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.s: 
On  page  8,  before  line  1,  Insert  the  follovi  • 
Ing  aiul  redesignate  subsequent  sections  «t- 
covdlngly. 

(d)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Cow- 
mission  shall  make  no  ruling  or  order  that 
restricts  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  firearms, 
flrearms  ammunition,  or  components  of  fire- 
arms ammunition,  including  black  powder  or 
gunpowder. 


Ml-.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  hi  the 
course  of  consideration  of  this  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  committee 
at  my  request,  added  this  language  to 
the  bill.  It  pertains  to  a  problem  that 
occurred  because  the  U.S.  district  court 
ordered  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  accept  jiuisdlction  over 
an  action  that  involved  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  firearms  contrary  to  the 
Commission's  own  ruling  that  it  had  no 
such  authority. 

We  have  now  made  it  plain  again  in 
this  bill  that  the  Commission  does  not 
have  authority.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluhe). 
which  was  cosponsored  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill  f Mr.  Moss)  and  myself,  make?; 
that  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  problem  is,  having  tried  to  make 
it  clear  once  already,  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  if  for  some 
reason  the  court  again  Is  asked  to  force 
the  Commission  to  act,  that  the  Com- 
mission cannot  make  an  order  concern- 
ing the  restriction  of  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  firearms,  firearms  ammunition, 
or  components  of  firearms  munition,  in- 
cluding black  gunpowder  and  gunpowder. 

Now,  there  are  other  mechanisms  to 
deal  with  this  subject,  but  this  Commis- 
sion should  not  have  that  Jmisdlction. 
We  have  tried  to  make  that  plain  In 
the  juiisdictional  section.  This  i«  a  pro- 
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hibition  against  any  ruling  or  order  of 
the  Coramlsslon  in  that  area.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  manaser  of  the  bill  will  allow  me 
to  put  It  back  into  the  bill.  As  he  will  re- 
call, it  was  a  separate  section  before  the 
other  section  was  added  to  the  bill  and 
it  was  combined  with  the  other  section 
that  was  deleted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier, 
when  the  amendment  was  being  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  we 
tried  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this  was 
to  remove  jurisdiction  over  firearms  and 
firearms  ammunition  or  components  of 
firearms.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
wants  to,  in  effect,  reinforce  this  still 
further.  I  agree  with  him.  I  simply  want 
to  point  out  that  this  does  not  take  away 
jurisdiction  over  fireworks,  the  display 
fireworks,  firecrackers,  things  of  that 
sort.  This  is  confined  to  firearms  where 
a  gun  is  discharged  and  a  missile  ejected. 
It  has  to  do  with  that  kind  of  a  firearm, 
the  ammunition  and  component  parts  of 
which  might  be  black  powder  or  what- 
ever they  are  using  for  loading  muzzle- 
loading  types. 

With  that  Clarified,  I  certainly  do  sop- 
]x>rt  it.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it.  If  it  has 
1o  do  with- fireworks,  It  is  not  encom- 
passed by  this. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  not  ssked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  yet. 

U  the  Senator  will  yield,  something 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me.  Reference 
to  blBtck  powder  is  black  powder  for  fire- 
aims.  I  would  ask  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  include,  after  the  words  "black 
powder"  the  words  "for  firearms." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  that  is  very  Ira- 
portuit.  We  are  coming  into  the  Bicen- 
tennial time.  There  are  many  people 
throughoat  the  coimtry  who  will  be  us- 
Inc  these  muzzle-loaders  and  other  guns 
In  demoofltrations  and  what-not  con- 
rrmlng  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
eountry. 

Tbat  Is  what  this  is  for.  to  make  cer- 
tain they  can  acquire,  transport,  use  and 
buy  the  black  powder  for  the  firearms. 
It  is  not  black  powder  for  firecrackers. 
It  is  not  Mack  powder  for  anything  else. 
It  Is  blade  powder  for  flreanius. 

Mr.  MOSS.  WiU  the  Senator  accept 
tbe  moriiflrsthiti  of  pattinc  those  words 
"for  fireanns"  in  right  after  "gunpow- 
der." so  that  it  reads  "black  powder  or 
gunpowder  for  firearms"? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  seems  too  redundant 
to  me.  but  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Well,  gunpowder  mi«ht  be 
used  in  fireworks.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  inquire,  may  I 
modify  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  tlie  right  to  modUy  It  In  those 
terms.  It  Is  the  Chair's  understanding 
that  the  Senator  takes  it  out  after  "black 
powder"  and  pots  It  In  after  "gun- 
powder.'* 
Mr.  B'lUVKWS.  The  Chair  Is  correct. 
The  FKEBLUnfO  OBTSCER.  The 
CSntr  Is  stffl  unclear  as  to  what  It  means, 
btit  that  Is  Irrelevant. 

Tte  amendment,  as  modified,  Is  as 
follows:  ) 


On  page  8,  line  1,  Insert  the  following  and 
redesignate  subsequent  sections  aoconUugly. 

(d)  Tbe  Cooftumer  Product  SaXaty  Com- 
mission sball  make  no  ruling  or  order  that 
restricts  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  firearms, 
firearms  ammunition,  or  component.-?  of  fire- 
arms ammunition.  Including  black  powder  or 
gunpowder  for  firearms. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  explaui  to  the 
Chair  that  we  were  talking  about  in- 
cluding in  the  phi-ase  "fii'eaxms,  firearms 
ammunition,  and  components  of  firearms 
ammunition,  the  component  is  black 
powder."  I  felt  thnt  when  I  y.as  referring 
to  £rearms  and  firearms  ammunition 
and  componr>nts  of  firearms  ammunition 
including  black  powder  ammunition,  it 
was  clear  that  I  wss  talking  only  about 
black  powder  and  gunpowder  for  fire- 
arms. But  In  order  to  make  certain,  I  am 
willing  to  put  "foi-  fireanns"  bo  that  the 
phra.'ie  now  reads,  "including  black  pow- 
der oi'  gunpowder  for  firearms." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  it  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agzeeiiig  to  the  aiuend- 
raent,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

ami;nd:.ie>.t  no.  6G3 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  693  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BITCKT.ET,  tor  himself  and  Mr.  Totiiir, 
p-oposes  an  amendmeut  numbered  693. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

ACCOTTK  r ASIUTT 

SEC.  11.  (a)  Section  a680(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "abused,"  at  tb*  end  thereof  and  Ineert- 
lug  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "abused, 
except  as  otherwise  provided.  Such  provisions 
shall  apply  to  any  claim  based  upon  any  mis- 
representation, deceit,  or  the  exercise  or  per- 
formance or  failure  to  exerctee  or  jjerform  a 
discretionary  function  or  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  Constimer  Product  Safety  Commission  or 
aay  employee  thereof.  If  such  exercise,  per- 
forsoaace  or  faUure  la  determined,  a«  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  to  be  unreasonable  with  respect  to 
the  discretionary  function  or  duty  involved: 
Provided,  That  ( 1 )  such  determination  shall 
bo  based  upon  consideration  of  all  the  rele- 
vant drctmutances  and  factofs,  tncliidlng, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  statutory  respon- 
sibilities of  the  agency  and  the  pubUc  inter- 
est in  encouraging  rather  than  Inhibiting  the 
exercise  of  discretion,  (2)  such  claim  may  not 
be  made  with  respect  to  any  agency  action 
as  defined  in  section  S51  (13)  of  title  5, 
tJnlted  States  Code,  and  (3)  an  action  Is  In- 
stituted upon  Bucb  claim  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  I  In- 
quire, Is  this  the  amendment  on  which 
there  is  to  be  2  hours  of  debate? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  is  that  amend- 
ment. I  win  assure  my  colleagues  that 
there  will  not  be  2  hours  of  debate.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  go  that  long. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  state 
my  understanding  and  state  a  pai-Ua- 
mentary  inquiry.  I  imdcistand  tbe  time 
is  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  if  tiie  mantiger  oppoEes  tiie  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  know,  if  the  mana- 
ger is  not  going  to  oppose  the  amendment 
who  is  in  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
manager  of  the  bill  favors  the  amend- 
ment, either  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
that  with  some  modification  I  might 
favor  the  r.mendment,  but  I  oppose  it  in 
the  language  that  it  is  now  oftered  and  I 
will  suggest  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  uiKlerstanding 
tliat  under  those  circumstances  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  controls  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
tiiose  circumstances  the  Senator  from 
Utah  controls  the  time  until  such  tirn^ 
as  he  may  amend  it  and  thus  favor  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  that  a  number  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  anxioua  to  see  if  we  can 
bring  the  debate  to  an  early  termination. 
After  making  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  would  be  willing  to  listen  to  any 
proposal  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  and  perhaps  I  would 
find  it  acceptable  to  accelerate  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  make  clear  for 
the  Chair's  benefit  which  Senator  he  is 
alluding  to,  the  Senator  fi'om  Nevada  or 
the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY,  The  Seuatoi-  from 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  did  not 
ti-ant  confusion  on  that. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Absolutely. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett;  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  «f 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
begin  with  tbe  briefest  descrlpition  of 
what  my  amendment  attempts  to  do. 
That  is  to  redress  an  imhalauoe  that  has 
grown  over  the  years  between  the  power 
of  the  regulator,  which  means  the  Fed- 
eral Govei-nmeut,  and  the  power  of  the 
regulated,  meaning  the  various  private 
parties,  firms,  and  indivlduaJs.  who  find 
themselves  subject  to  i^egulatoiy  deci- 
sions that  are  necessarily  often  arbitraiT 
in  nature.  Sometimes  these  decisions  re- 
sult in  significant  damage,  tort  damage, 
to  tbe  regolatee  that  is  somehow  not 
covered  by  tiie  Adminifitrative  Procedure 
Act. 

The  Utle  of  S.  644.  "Tbe  Consumer 
Product  Safety  CommlsskJu  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1975,"  is  certainly  timely  in 
today's  regulatory  climate.  Few  now  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  role  lor  Govem- 
meut  in  regulating  certain  commercial 
activity.  Indeed,  in  areas  such  as  prod- 
uct safety,  over  which  the  CPSC  has 
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jurisdiction,  it  is  widely  believed  that 
the  Government  should  serve  a  regula- 
tory role. 

But  while  accepting  the  Government's 
regulatory  role,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
always  beai-  in  mind  that  improvements 
can  be  made  in  our  regulatory  agencies 
and  commissions  which  will  make  regu- 
lation more  effective  and  responsible. 

The  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
Government's  regulatory  function  has 
been  the  proposition  that  the  Nation's 
public  authority  has  a  role  ta  play  in 
making  certain  economic  decisions.  Al- 
though different  people  have  divergent 
views  as  to  how  active  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  in  this  regulatory 
role,  few  would  argue  that,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  function,  the  Nation 
has  not  achieved  somethuig  of  a  peace- 
ful revolution. 

This  revolution  has  altered  the  funda- 
mental methods  by  which  the  economy 
operates.  In  addition,  few  would  argue 
that  the  changes  have  been  perfect.  In 
all  too  many  instances,  the  Government 
has  either  gone  too  far  or  not  far  enough. 
But  the  regulatory  revolution  has  not 
ended.  Government  regulation  is  sub- 
ject to  continuous  reform.  And  to  date, 
the  Congress  has  shown  a  great  will- 
ingness to  confront  and  reform  those 
regulatory  conditions  which  are  in  need 
of  improvement. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
has  made  an  admirable  atten^it  In  this 
regard  by  drafting  several  amendments 
to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  and 
the  several  acts  which  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  CPSC.  The  Committee 
realized  that,  although  in  general  it  was 
satisfied  with  the  past  activities  of  the 
Commission,  certain  changes  in  its 
methods  of  operation  could  make  it  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
will  of  the  Congress.  Section  S(c)  Is  a  fine 
example  of  this.  It  was  never  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  achieve  a  fm-m  of 
gun  control  through  the  regulations  of 
an  agency  established  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  defective  and  hazardous  con- 
sumer goods. 

In  addition,  a  lai-ge  segment  of  the 
American  public  is  opposed  to  almost  any 
form  of  gim  control,  and  would  be  en- 
raged by  achievement  of  such  control 
through  the  backdoor  approach  of  ban- 
ning the  sale  of  ammunition  as  a  hazard- 
ous substance.  Yet  because  of  defidenctes 
in  the  Initial  act.  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Commission  Is  being  forced  to  do  by  tile 
courts. 

The  corrective  measures  taken  In  sec- 
tion 3(c)  to  remove  Ihrearms  and  am- 
nmnltion  from  the  Juilatllctlon  of  the 
CPSC  are  commendat*e  In  this  respect 
and  serve  to  Illustrate  that,  since  Con- 
gress cannot  always  icnow  all  potential 
repercussions  of  Its  regrdatory  leglria- 
tion,  improvements  must  often  be  made 
over  time  to  Insure  that  the  wffl  of  Con- 
gress is  being  pursued  by  the  regnlatory 
commissions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Onnmerce  Com- 
mittee, I  have  also  examined  the  govern- 
mental regulatory  structure  in  order  to 
define  areas  in  which  Improvements 
could  be  made,  both  generally  and  spe- 
cifically. One  such  area  which  I  beliero 
Is  extremely  Important  is  the  shield  of 
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sovereign  Immunity  around  governmen- 
tal regulatory  functions.  I  had  a  brief 
chance  to  discuss  my  concerns  with  this 
concept  within  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Although  several  committee  mem- 
bers expressed  Interest  in  my  ideas,  they 
asked,  in  the  interest  of  time,  if  I  would 
inti'oduce  my  amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  have,  therefore,  introduced 
amendment  No.  63Z  and  have  cospon- 
sored  an  amendment  on  recovers'  of  legal 
expenses  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hahi)  ,  which  would  make  nec- 
essary improvements  in  this  area. 

The  concepts  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment stem  from  several  concerns,  the 
most  important  being  the  imbalance  in 
power  arising  out  of  the  disparity  in  size 
and  resources  between  the  regulator — 
namely  the  Federal  Government — and 
Uae  regulated — namely  the  private  in- 
dividuals and  firms  who  are  subject  to 
regulation.  In  the  past,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary motivations  for  reform  has  been 
tbe  perception  that  the  disparity  in  size 
as  between,  say,  business  and  consumers, 
has  created  an  imhalanre  in  power  be- 
tween tliese  groups.  It  was  in  part  to 
light  this  imbalance  that  the  Govern- 
ment regulatory  function  grew. 

But  as  Government  grew  larger  in  the 
course  of  this  development,  a  new  im- 
balance was  created — an  imbalance  be- 
tween the  regulatoi- — Government — and 
the  regulated. 

This  may  not  in  and  of  itself  be  bad, 
but  it  does  create  conditions  to  which  the 
Congress  should  address  immediate  at- 
tention. 

Anothei-  concern  underlying  this 
amendment  is  the  alienation  of  the  gen- 
eral public  from  its  government.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  polls  which  illus- 
trate the  low  esteem  and  respect  in 
which  the  average  citizen  holds  his  Gov- 
ernment. This  alienation  Is  due  in  a 
large  part  to  the  enormous  size  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  individual  no  longer  feels 
capable  of  dealing  with  a  government  of 
such  large  proportions.  And  since  the 
trend  has  been  toward  an  increasingly 
larger  Federal  (Sovemment,  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  this  problem  going 
away  by  itself. 

Somehow  ve  in  Congress  must  make 
tbe  American  public  believe  that  its  Gor- 
emment  is  not  bulldozing  over  it.  Ih- 
dividuals  must  know  that  they  can  deal 
with  their  Government,  that  when  they 
come  head  to  head  with  Government  in 
a  conflict,  they  will  be  assured  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  Justice. 

My  proposal,  would  be  one  small  step 
toward  making  Government  more  re- 
sponsive to  its  citiaens.  The  basic  con- 
c^t  of  my  amenAnfnt  is  to  remove  the 
shield  of  sovereign  immnntty  ftrom  Gov- 
ernment regulatory  f mictions;  In  this 
particular  case,  from  the  discretionary 
functlona  of  the  Consumer  Podoet 
Safety  Commission.  We  have  all  ob- 
served serious  inequities  between  Qor- 
emment  and  private  parties  tn  tbe  reso- 
lution of  administrative  and  Jodiclal  ac- 
tions Instituted  by  regulatory  agencies 
and  cxmiintsfiions.  TTie  Government  has 
vast  power,  through  its  dlscretfonary  ac- 
tions, over  private  parties.  U  it  abuaea 
this  power,  ft  can  cause  these  prfrate 
parties  substantial  damage. 


But  unlike  a  similar  sltoatSon  between 
private  parties,  If  the  Qorernmcnt  dam- 
ages an  innocent  private  par^  throogh 
an  inappropriate  or  incorrect  discre- 
tionary actiton,  the  private  party  has 
only  limited  means  wHh  which  to  sedt 
compensation  for  the  inmry  it  has  sa«- 
tained  as  a  result  of  Govemmoit  scgh- 
gencc  or  arWtrary  action.  Carrent  law 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Oainu  Act 
shields  Govei-nment  from  accountafaO- 
ity  imder  the  law  for  its  discretionaiy 
function.*! — in  short,  policy  decisions 
and  the  con.^equences  tbereo*.  This  is 
accomplished  l^  allowing  the  Govern- 
ment to  plead  the  defense  oi  soTereign 
immunity  in  those  cases  wtiere  an  in- 
jured private  party  resorts  to  legal  ac- 
tion to  redress  what  he  views  as  an  in- 
justice. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Comrntssigp  su- 
able under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
by  withdrawing  from  the  Commission 
the  right  to  frustrate  a  private  party's 
suit  by  asserting  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
immunity. 

WhDe  it  may  not  be  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  inrlixting  this  amend- 
ment in  the  bill,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  consider  the  liktiy  conceqoences 
of  legaUy  holding  the  Commission  to  the 
traditional  standards  of  reasonabteiess. 
We  should  expect  that,  within  tlie  dy- 
namics of  management,  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  actions  taken  might  8ui>- 
.sequently  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
for  damages  caused  ^Muld  go  to  create 
conditions  within  which  administratois 
view  their  acts  with  this  poesibOity  in 
mind.  In  a  word,  we  would  be  putting 
teeth  into  what  is  inherent  in  such  iegis- 
lati<Hi:  that  the  administrators  shouki 
proceed  prudenUy. 

In  strict  legal  terms,  tiie  language  of- 
fered in  amendment  No.  693  aiundB  sec- 
tion 2680(a)  of  title  28.  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  as  it  applies  to  the  Consumer 
Products  Safety  Commisslan.  So  as  he 
makes  the  Ccnnmisslan  Uahle  for  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  any  OommisBkm  act 
other  than  an  "agency  action"  as  defined 
in  section  551(13)  of  the  Actninistrative 
Proeedm'es  Act.  An  "agaxy  action  in- 
cludes the  whole  or  part  of  an  agency 
rule,  ottier  license,  sanetioD,  rettef  or  the 
eqairalent  or  denial  thereof,  or  laitaare 
to  aet."  The  reason  for  exempting 
"ageutj  aettons"  as  defined  to  seettan 
551(19)  is  to  rtiminrtf  the  poaiilalltty 
that  the  language  woold  inadvcrtanttar 
create  an  alternate  aiveDate  proeeK 
which  woold  eonlllct  with  ttie  prooednres 
and  standards  set  iv>  nDdo*  the  Adasln- 
istrative  Procedure  Act  and  ottier  rele- 
vant statates. 

Except  for  this  praeeduial  diffi- 
culty which  could  be  ovcreome,  I 
am  not  at  aU  eertato  that  the 
"agency  actton*  nrwqitti  ia  Jnrtl- 
fled.  However,  In  ttte  kilBCsto  of  muv- 
ing  slowly  to  consider  wliBi  Biglit  be 
the  apiHvprlate  standard  agalw*  lAl^ 
aU  C3o^enment  regnlBlDry 
shoidd  be  aeoe\Bitable  at  1 
amendment  is  restricted  to  those  i 
wfatefa  are  a  product  of  preeedtarVB  irtdeh 
are  not  ■neiilable  vider  the  APA.  1  d» 
wi^  to  reeiiHiiwhe  ttiirt  rdkmee  vpon 
this  restrictive  langnage  docs  noi  trnptf 
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a  withdrawal  on  my  part  from  the  com- 
mltoaent  that  Government  should  be  held 
accountable  for  the  consequences  of  its 
unreasonable  action.  The  Congress 
sliould  be  prepared  to  address  Itself  to 
this  lack  of  a  substantive  remedy  for 
parties  improperly  wronged  by  govern- 
ment's regulatory  actions. 

While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  notion 
that  such  reforms  should  become  appli- 
cable to  most,  if  not  all,  of  Ooveniment 
action,  I  am  restricting  this  amendment 
to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  legislation  before  us  has  to 
do  with  this  Commission,  and  second,  it 
Is  proper  to  amend  such  important  legal 
doctrines  with  a  mind  toward  prudent 
change  based  on  experience. 

But  the  important  point  on  all  of  this 
is  that,  by  adopting  this  amendment,  we 
will  make  the  Commission  liable  for 
tortuous  acts  for  which  it  would  be  held 
Uable  If  It  were  not  the  Government.  I 
am  not  pursuaded  by  the  old  royalist 
notion  that  Oovermnent  would  not  be 
held  accountable  for  its  errors.  In  ckn- 
pler  times  the  response  would  have  been 
that  redress  for  the  individual  lies  with- 
in the  political  process  and  not  within 
the  Nation's  Judicial  system. 

Perhaps  this  was  appropriate,  but  I 
am  not  convinced.  In  towns,  perhaps 
even  cities,  this  notion  might  be  rea- 
sonable. But  in  a  Nation  of  214,000,000 
persons,  the  opportunity  for  political  ac- 
tion, while  fundamental,  is  hardly  rde- 
qiiate  for  the  individual  who  has  been 
WTonged  by  Government  action. 

In  fact,  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  hi  Itself  reflected  the 
Congress'  recognition  that  the  time  had 
come  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game. 
But  the  changes  were  limited  to  min- 
isterial functions.  Policy  decisions  and 
their  consequences  remained  behind  the 
shield  of  Immunity  under  this  act. 

Surely  as  the  Congress,  through  the 
legislation  creating  the  numerous  as- 
pects of  regulatory  law,  has  extended 
responslblUty  for  action  imdertaken  by 
Individuals  and  business,  so  too  should 
the  Congress  extend  the  scope  of  rem- 
edies available  to  those  unjustly  harmed 
through  their  administration. 

The  Congress,  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment into  law,  will  take  a  modest  step 
toward  opening  up  the  Government's 
action  to  the  standard  of  reasonableness. 
We  would  be  making  government,  the 
regulator,  no  more  and  no  less  respon- 
sible for  the  same  or  similar  acts  as 
those  undertaken  by  the  regulated. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  In- 
tention to  seek  adoption  of  our  account- 
ability amendment,  there  has  develo];>ed 
a  reaction  which  I  must  admit  was  not 
whidly  unexpected. 

S<xne  have  stated  a  concern  that  the 
accountability  amendment  might  "chill" 
the  use  of  discretion  by  the  Oovonment. 
Tlie  Implication  of  this  concern  Is  that 
we  In  the  Congress  should  be  less  con- 
cerned with  consequences  of  discretion- 
ary actions  than  with  the  fact  of  theh: 
exercise. 

Concern  for  this  "chilling"  effect 
amounts  to  a  desire  to  immunize  Gov- 
ernment from  responsibility  for  its  ac- 
tions, even  those  consequences  which  are 


subsequently  found  to  have  violated  an 
objective  standard  of  performance. 

The  principle  on  which  our  accoxmta- 
bility  amendment  is  foimded  Is  that 
Government  must  be  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  its  actions,  and  if  the  qual- 
ity, as  defined  by  the  Congress,  is  not 
achieved  then  the  party  wronged  should 
have  a  reasonable  remedy  available  to 
him.  The  Government  cannot  go  on  and 
retain  whatever  credibiUty  it  might  have 
if  it  insists  that  its  actions  be  immu- 
nized from  accountabiUty  of  performance 
while  it  simultaneously  exacts  ever  high- 
er standards  from  the  private  and  inde- 
pendent sectors.  Om:  {u;countabillty  pro- 
vision creates  a  remedy  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission  fails  to  perform  to 
standards  already  established  by  the 
Congress. 

My  cosponsors  and  I  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  it  is  not  our  wish  to  chill  the 
Commission's  dedication  to  carry  out 
what  it  considers  to  be  its  mandate. 

Language  is  hicluded  in  the  amend- 
ment which  states  as  congressional  pol- 
icy that  close  questions  are  to  be  decided 
in  favor  of  safety. 

By  including  this  language  we  feel  that 
we  are  extending  sufficient  safeguards  to 
exclude  any  possible  misconstruction 
about  the  role  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

Our  amendment  goes  only  to  Commis- 
sion actions  which  are  later  determined 
as  a  matter  of  law  to  have  been  unrea- 
sonable. 

Several  examples  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention of  private  parties  which  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  doctrine  of  sover- 
eign immunity  in  pursuing  legal  action 
against  the  CPSC.  The  best  known  of 
these  cases  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Marlin 
Toy  Co. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  this  par- 
ticular example  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  this  reform. 

Marlin  Toy  Products,  Inc.  Is  a  small 
firm  located  In  Hortcon  Wisconsin.  It 
employs  a  large  segment  of  that  town's 
population.  In  November  of  1972,  two  of 
Marlln's  products,  the  Butterfly  Flutter 
Ball  and  the  Birdie  Ball,  were  batmed 
by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration as  hazardous  products  under  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act.  The 
CPSC  is  now  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  act.  The  balls  were  said  to  be 
breakable  If  dropped  from  a  height  of 
4>^  feet.  The  balls  contained  small  pel- 
lets that,  If  the  ball  were  broken  and 
the  pellets  swallowed,  could  present  a 
hazard  to  small  children. 

Although  Marlhi  claimed  that  the  toys 
had  been  tested  before  marketing  and 
found  to  be  unbreakable  when  dropped 
from  that  height,  they  nevertheless  re- 
moved the  balls  from  the  market,  rede- 
signed them  without  the  pellets  accord- 
ing to  the  Government  specifications,  and 
retiUTied  the  toys  to  the  market.  The 
FDA  and  Marlin  agreed  that  only  baUs 
containing  pellets  would  be  included  on 
the  list  of  baimed  products  and  the  FDA 
added  a  note  to  that  effect  on  the  next 
list.  However,  after  the  CPSC  took  over 
administration  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  from  the  PDA,  It  pub- 
lished a  list  which  Inaccurately  listed 


the  balls,  one  with  the  qualification  "with 
the  baUs,  one  with  the  qualification 
"without  plastic  pellets,"  and  the  other 
with  no  qualification  at  all. 

MarUn  requested  the  CPSC  to  correct 
the  erroneous  llsthig,  but  although  the 
Commission  admitted  the  error,  they  did 
not  issue  a  retraction  until  they  pub- 
hshed  their  next  list,  8  months  later 
Marlin  claims  to  have  suffered  substan- 
tial financial  loss  because  of  this  mistake 
as  it  could  not  market  its  balls  during 
the  1973  Christmas  season,  and  was 
forced  to  layoff  three-fourths  of  its  85 
employees.  But  because  the  CPSC  is  pro- 
tected from  liability  under  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  immunity,  the  Marlin  Toy 
Pioducts  Co.  could  not  recover  its  losses 
from  the  Commission.  It  was  not  until 
a  special  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  Marlin 
was  able  to  Initiate  legal  action  against 
the  Commission  to  recover  its  losses,  even 
though  the  Commission,  while  not  ad- 
mitttag  liabmty,  believed  that  Marlin 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue its  claim  In  court. 

My  proposed  reform  would  allow  par- 
ties such  as  the  MarUn  Toy  Co.  to  ini- 
tiate legal  action  to  recover  their  dam- 
ages incurred  due  to  erroneous  discre- 
tionary actions  pursued  by  the  CPSC, 
without  the  necessity  of  obtalnhig  spe- 
cial legislation  to  do  so.  I  would  urge  the 
Senate,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to  favor- 
ably consider  this  amendment.  If  the 
Congress  is  going  to  continue  to  make 
private  business  become  more  responsible 
for  Its  actions,  as  well  it  should,  then 
It  should  be  willing  to  apply  the  same 
standards  to  Government.  In  addition,  I 
would  hope  that  this  amendment  would 
set  a  precedent  for  similar  reform  of 
other  regulatory  agencies,  as  such  a  prin- 
ciple could  easily  be  extended  to  other 
agencies  and  commissions  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent. 

Having  given  this  description  of  the 
basic  purpose;  namely,  to  allow  an  in- 
jured party  to  seek  tort  damages  against 
a  regulator  or  regulatory  agency  that 
has  abused  its  discretion,  I  will  then  ask 
If  the  Senator  from  Utah  would  advise 
me  of  where  he  believes  my  amendment 
could  be  Improved  upon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  under- 
stand the  problem  he  is  trying  to  remedy 
with  his  amendment  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  efforts.  It  is  Indeed  a  difQcult 
tightrope  to  walk  to  draft  a  provision 
which  will  make  government  more  ac- 
countable for  its  errors  while  at  the  same 
time  not  chill  the  agency  into  immobility. 
As  I  Interpret  the  Intent  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's amendment,  he  Is  attempting  to 
grant  a  cause  of  action  to  an  aggrieved 
party  who  may  be  Injured  primarily  due 
to  an  administrative  error  by  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  In 
the  Marlin  toy  case,  the  Commission  in- 
advertently continued  to  list  the  product 
of  that  company  which  had  once  been 
banned  and  kept  It  on  the  banned  toy 
list  after  the  product's  design  had  been 
altered. 

Further,  the  Conunlssion  refused  to 
distribute  an  amended  list.  Whether  or 
not  this  error  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  company's  financial  difiBculties  is 
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up  to  others  to  determine.  The  issue  un- 
der the  Buckley  amendment  as  applied 
to  the  Marhn  toy  case  would  be  whether 
the  Commission's  refusal  to  amend  its 
"baimed  toy  list"  was  an  unreasonable 
exercise  of  discretion. 

Clause  2  of  the  proviso  of  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  insure  that  this 
section  will  not  be  used  as  a  mechanism 
for  reviewing  agency  actions  such  as 
rulemakings,  standards,  orders,  licenses, 
sanctions,  relief  or  the  equivalent  or  de- 
nial thereof.  This  section  is  designed  only 
to  afford  a  means  of  redress  where  the 
agency's  mistake  is  not  "ministerial"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  and  where 
its  discretion,  in  issues  relating  to  other 
than  an  agency  action  was  unreasonable. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  proposal  is 
without  precedent,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  ought  to  be  assmed  of  the  op- 
portunity to  reassess  how  it  has  operated. 
Accordingly,  I  wish  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo^^•- 
Ing  words :  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  an  amendment  is 
not  in  Older  imtil  time  is  yielded  back  or 
used  up  OQ  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ne^  York. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  will 
explain  it,  then,  and  submit  it  later. 

The  amendment  would  insert  at  the 
end  of  the  Buckley  amendment  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

ajid  is  based  upon  au  asserted  ixii3i'epre.3enta- 
tlou.  deceit  or  exercise  or  ptlrfonnance  or 
lailure  tc»  exercise  or  po^orm  aneh  a  discre- 
tionary fimctlon  or  duty  that  occurs  prior  to 
January  1, 1978. 

Through  such  an  amendment,  the 
Buckley  amendment  would  be  operative 
for  about  2  years,  after  which  we  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  how  It 
has  operated. 

I  think,  since  this  is  unprecedented 
and  new,  while  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of 
It,  that  we  ought  to  try  It  for  a  limited 
time  and  then  come  back  after  2  years 
and  find  out  how  It  has  (H>erated.  If  we 
are  satisfied,  of  course,  retain  It.  or  if  we 
are  not  satisfied  modify  it  hi  any  way 
that  seems  appropriate. 

That  Is  the  only  caveat  that  I  have  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
understand  the  caneems  expressed  by 
the  Senator  frran  Utah,  and  I  would 
gladly  accept  the  pioposed  modification 
and  adopt  it  as  my  own.  I  believe  that 
can  be  accomplished  parllamentarily  at 
thlsUme. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  Is  to  be  modified  In  that 
fashion,  the  modification  shoifld  be  sent 
to  the  desk. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

To  add  at  tbe  end  thereof  flu  f<^Iovinc: 
"and  la  baaed  upon  aa  asserted  mlsrepic- 
Gentatlon,  deceit,  or  exerdae  or  performanea 
or  failure  to  exeiciae  or  perform  auch  a  dla- 
cretlonary  function  or  duty  that  occurs  prior 
to  January  1, 1078". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  M068.  I  have  no  objection. 


IKs.  Buckley's  amendment  (No.  693), 
as  modified,  is  as  folloirs: 

On  page  21,  mt  th«  and  thereof,  add  the 
foUowlng  neir  aaetlon: 


AocoKnruKUxv 


Sec.  II.  (»>  Secttoa  MWfa)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  la  amanrtwl  by  striking 
out  "abused,"  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  tha  following:  "abiised, 
except  as  otherwise  provided.  Such  pro- 
visions shaU  apply  to  any  claim  based  upon 
any  mlsrejjresentatlon,  deceit,  or  the  erwclse 
cr  performance  or  failure  to  exercise  or  per- 
form a  discretionary  function  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Consumer  Prcduct  Safety  Com- 
mission or  any  emploj-eo  thereof.  If  sncli 
exercise,  performance  cr  failure  Is  deter- 
mined, as  a  matter  of  law,  to  be  unreasonable 
with  respect  to  the  discretionary  function  or 
duty  Involved:  ProviAeri,  that  (1)  aueh  de- 
termination shall  be  baaed  upon  considera- 
tion of  all  the  relevant  clrcnmirtances  and 
factors.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
statutory  responsibilities  of  the  agency  and 
the  public  interest  in  encouraging  rather 
than  inhibiting  the  exerctae  bi  dJecretion.  (2) 
such  claim  may  not  be  nude  with  respect 
to  any  agency  action  as  defined  in  section 
801  (I9>  or  tHIe  5.  ITnlted  States  Code,  amd 
(3)  aa  aeUoiB  is  tnstltutecl  upon  such  claim 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  nentence 
and  ie  based  open  an  asserted  misrepresenta- 
tion, deceit,  or  exerctM  or  pei-forinance  or 
failure  to  exercise  or  perform  socfa  a  dlMre- 
tlonary  funetkm  or  duty  that  cecurs  prior 
to  January  1,  WIV\ 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ai>- 
preciate  the  caution  of  the  Senator  f  ran 
Utah,  and  I  think  it  is  api:v(^3rlate.  When 
I  diseossed  this  matter  daring  our  mark- 
up session,  it  met  with  general  approval 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  pres- 
ent, but  tiiey  felt  that  If  we  were  In  fact 
opening  up  a  new  area,  it  ought  to  be 
presented  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
itself. 

I  believe  tliat  the  proposal  that  I  have 
offered  is  a  reasonable  limitation  in  this 
respect,  because  we  have  not  had  the  ben- 
efit of  hearings  or  anything  of  that  sort 
I  wish  to  advise  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  I  am  now  working  on  generic  leg- 
islation that  I  shall  be  introducing  as  a 
bill,  which  thereafter  will  hopefully  be 
given  the  full  hearing  process.  But  in  the 
meantime,  with  respect  to  this  leglala- 
tkm  and  this  amendment,  it  will  have  a 
lifespan  of  approximately  2  years,  wMch 
will  permit  an  evaluation. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOfiS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  diU«ence  In 
working  on  this  problem  and  presenting 
a  new  factor  that  we  had  not  eoiMldered, 
on  which  we  have  not  had  hearings,  but 
which  has  great  appeal  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  desirable.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
wflHng  to  accept  the  amendment.  Lbe- 
Meve  It  is  a  good  one.  I  think  It  iifiproves 
the  bin.  arvd  if  It  Is  limited  so  that  we 
can  examine  it  again  In  2  years,  I  think 
that  Is  a  desirable  thing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cospoosor  this  amezidiaient  to 
provide  for  more  accountability  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oowrnment  In  ex- 
ercising regulatory  activities.  Regulatory 
reform  in  general  has  become  an  issue 
of  great  national  Interest  lately,  and 
rightly  so.  Beginning  in  1306  with  the 
Pure  Food  and  Di-ugs  Act,  Congress  has 


passed  a  plethora  of  consumer-related 
bills,  and  set  up  numerous  Federal  agei>- 
cies  with  regulatory  and  Qua&i-regula- 
tory  responsibilities. 

By  now  a  bic  business.  Government 
regulation  has  come  under  fire  from  a 
number  of  sources,  and  serious  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  its  puipose  and 
effectiveness.  Ceitainly  Congress  bears  a 
major  responsibility  in  this  area  of  reg- 
ulatory reform,  and  a  number  of  com- 
mittees heie  in  the  Senate  are  presently 
studying  suggestions  relative  to  altera- 
tion or  even  eUmination  of  some  regu- 
latory programs.  In  addition,  tlie  Presi- 
dent has  demonstrated  a  strone  interest 
in  this  Issue,  and  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  Congress  in  an  attempt 
to  update  and  streamline  our  regulatoiT 
process. 

As  a  part  of  this  on-going  reform 
effort,  I  believe  it  is  of  particular  im- 
portance that  we  carefully  evaluate  cur- 
rent legislation  affecting  the  newer  reg- 
ulatory agencies  such  as  this  bill  which 
autliorize.5  funds  for  the  Consiuner  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commiasion.  Like  preventive 
medicine,  if  we  set  just  and  reasonable 
standards  in  the  beginning,  we  may  XM>t 
have  to  look  back  some  years  from  now 
and  contemplate  v  hat  went  wrong  along 
the  way. 

Smce  May  ol  1973,  the  CPSC  has  been 
in  operation,  exercising  its  responsibih- 
ties  under  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act, 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  and  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaghig  Act.  Wliile. 
I  agree  that  there  is  justification  for 
some  Government  regulation  in  order  to 
protect  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
American  consimiei-,  I  fcti  that  imptove- 
ments  need  to  be  made  to  instu%  that 
this  responsibility  is  promulgated  in  a 
reasonable  and  judicious  manner. 

In  the  case  of  the  CPSC,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  past  actions  have  not 
violated  due  process  in  some  cases,  and 
tiuit  adeqxiate  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  interest  and  well-bemg  of 
all  parties  involved. 

My  distinruished  coUeagoe  fiom  New 
York  has  already  discoBsod  the  particu- 
lars of  the  Martin  Toy  products  case, 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  na- 
tional interest.  I  would  hkc  to  share  with 
my  coUeagues  another  Incident  \^lth 
which  I  am  famiUftr  because  It  invotreB 
a  firm  in  my  orwn  State  of  Texas. 

Relco  Industries,  of  Houson.  had  man- 
ufactured and  distributed  since  1968  an 
electrical  arc  welding  device  undei- 
trade  name  "Wel-Oex."  Despite  the 
that  approximstely  200jOOO  of 
welders  had  been  scdd  and  used 
that  time  without  any  IncMent  of  _^. 
Relco  was  informed  on  Febroary  14. 11 
that  the  CPSC  had  received  a  comids 
relating  to  the  safety  at  ttie  welder, 
though  Relco  was  wilUns  to  acipear  . 
fore  tlie  CommlsBlan  and  eooperate 
suq^endlng  parodoctkm  pendkag  Oie  ...  . 
come  of  the  investlgattaa,  ttie  CF6C  nev- 
ertheless issued  a  press  rdease  Just  • 
days  later  wamlnc  users  of  potential 
fatal  shock  hazards. 

During  this  period  of  time,  Rcioo  was 
given  no  onxvtimlty  to  rmpaoA,  nor  any 
formal  rcixjii  at  — "gi-'fT'hin  ^ff^rty  iB 
their  productr 
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Although  this  case  has  yet  to  be  finally 
resolved,  Rdco  has  already  suffered 
severe  financial  loss. 

Based  on  this  and  otlier  instances 
which  had  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, I  requested  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  undertake  an  investigation  of 
CPSC  procedures  under  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act.  Tlie  GAO  based  its 
study  on  the  Marlin  case  and  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  spray  adliesives. 

The  results  of  this  report,  released  in 
April  of  this  year,  stressed  the  need  for 
timely  action  to  insure  consumer  safety, 
but  questioned  the  research  methods 
used  by  the  CPSC  as  well  as  its  accuracy 
in  reporting  its  findings  to  the  public. 
In  cases  such  as  these,  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some 
avenue  for  redress  for  the  private 
parties  involved,  if,  in  fact,  it  can  be 
proved  that  a  Federal  agency,  in  this 
case  the  CPSC,  acted  without  exercis- 
ing due  process.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  supporting  this  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  New  York.  Our 
amendment  provides  private  parties 
with  the  right  to  sue  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  unreasonable  exer- 
cise of  discretionary  functions. 

What  this  means  in  essence,  Mr, 
President,  is  that  these  small  companies 
like  Marlin  and  Relco,  based  on  a  legal 
finding  that  the  CPSC  acted  capri- 
ciously or  in  an  "unreasonable"  manner, 
will  be  given  the  (vportunlty  to  recoup 
some  of  their  losses.  Certainly  this  is 
only  fair.  Why  should  we  not  expect 
the  same  degree  of  responsibility  from 
the  CPSC  that  we  demand  from  the 
Individual  and  businesses  which  it  reg- 
ulates? 

There  is  one  more  point  I  would  like 
to  make  in  regard  to  this  amendment, 
Mr,  President,  and  that  concerns  the 
limitations  which  have  been  included 
in  the  language  to  ensure  its  reasonable 
application. 

First  of  aU,  this  amendment  will  ap- 
ply only  to  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission.  Second,  It  will  not  cover 
any  actions  which  might  fall  imder  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  Third, 
any  action  must  be  based  on  a  legal  find- 
ing that  CPSC  acted  "unreasonably". 
And  fourth,  language  is  included  to 
imderscore  the  intent  that  close  ques- 
tions are  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic safety. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  intent 
of  this  amendment  is  to  encourage  re- 
sponsible and  prudent  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept this  amendment,  and  I  believe  it 
wiU  be  a  positive  step  toward  effective 
regulatory  reform. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER .  The  ques- 
tion is  cm  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  693)  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BucKurr) ,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen*  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domeuici)  proposes  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  17,  between  Hues  10  ana  11. 
insert  the  following — 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DoMENicis  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  17,  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the  following:  The  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  \s  further  amended  by  inaertlng 
at  the  end  thereof,  the  following  section: 

COST     AND     BENEFTT     ASSESSMENT     STATEMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Consiuner  Product  Safety 
Commission  shall  prepare  a  cost  and  benefit 
aasesament  statement  with  respect  to  any 
rules  to  which  section  553(b)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  applicable,  which  are 
likely  to  have  a  substantial  economic  Impact, 
for  the  Commission's  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  promulgation  of  such  rules. 
Each  such  statement  shall  be  short  and  con- 
cise and,  together  with  such  supp<M-ting  doc- 
umentation as  the  Commission  in  its  discre- 
tion determines  to  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, shall  consist  of  the  following  three  ele- 
ments: 

(1)  estimated  costs,  that  are  foreseeable  as 
a  result  of  the  effective  implementation  of 
such  rule; 

(2)  estimated  benefits,  that  are  foreseeable 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  implementaUon  of 
such  rule;  and 

(3)  the  apparent  relationship,  if  any,  be- 
tween such  costs  and  benefits. 

To  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by  the 
Commission,  each  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement  shall  indicate  in  an  {^pendlx  the 
assumptions,  If  any,  which  were  made  by  it 
regai'ding  the  means,  or  alternative  means, 
and  attendant  costs  of  compliance  wlthrthe 
proposed  rule.  Including  any  manufactiu'er's 
ccets  and  consumer  costs  reflected  in  the 
price  of  any  product  affected  by  such  rule. 
Before  releasing  any  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement  to  the  public,  the  Conmiib- 
sion  shall  transmit  to  the  Co&ptroller  Gen- 
eral such  assessment  and  any  appendix 
thereto  which  lndlcat«8  the  assumption 
made  regarding  the  means  and  attendant 
coBts  of  compliance  with  the  proposed  rule 
Including  any  manufacturers'  costs  and  con- 
sumer costs  reflected  In  the  price  of  any 
product  affected  by  such  rule. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  proposed  rule 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a) ,  each  Federal  Register  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  shall  request  Interested  persons 
to  submit  to  the  applicable  agency.  In  v.Tlt- 
Ing,  coounents,  materials,  data,  Information, 
and  other  presentations  relevant  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  required  cost  and  benefit 
assessment  statement. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent  It 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  seek  to  ob- 
tain comments,  materials,  data,  information, 
aud  presentations  relevant  to  the  costs  and 
benefits,  if  any,  likely  to  ensue  from  effective 
implementation  of  any  proposed  rule,  with- 
in the  time  prescribed  for  consideration  of 
the  proposed  rule,  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  persons.  No  extensions  of  time  for 
comment  shall  be  granted  solely  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  receiving  any  such  presentations  with 
respect  to  such  benefits. 

(d)  Each  person  who  contends  that  effec- 
tive Implementation  of  a  proposed  rule  will 
result  in  Increased  or  decreased  costs,  shall 
furnish  to  the  Commission  the  information 
upon  which  he  bases  such  assertion,  and 
which  is  in  his  possession,  is  known  to  him 
or  Is  subject  to  his  control.  Such  informa- 
tion shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commlssloii 
us  its  discretion  prescribes.  Whenever  any 
relevant  information,  which  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  prep- 
aratlon  of  a  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement.  Is  or  may  be  in  the  possession  or 
control  of  a  person  who  may  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  rule,  the  Commission 
l.s  authorized  to  request  such  relevant  In- 
formation as  reasonably  described  by  it,  aud 
such  person  shall  furnish  such  relevant  in- 
formation promptly  to  the  Commission.  Such 
request  for  Information  shall  be  onforce- 
able  by  appropriate  orders  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States.  Such  information  sm  1k 
furnli<hed  shall  be  considered  a  statement 
for  purposes  of  section  1001  of  title  18 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  A  cost  and  benefit  a.ssessment  state- 
ment prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  the  Federal  Register  in  a  report  which 
shall  contain  all  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statements  applicable  to  rules  promulgated 
durUig  the  preceding  twelve  months.  All 
relevant  Information  developed  or  received 
by  the  Commission  In  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  such  statement  shall  be 
available  to  all  interested  persons,  subject 
to  the  provlsioi»s  of  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  other  applicable 
law. 

(f )  The  Commission  shall  issue,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  regula- 
tions providing  guidelines  as  to  the  nature 
and  content  of  any  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement  required  by  subsection  (a) 
and  iiisitfing  that  information  deemed  by  it 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  such  cost  and  benefit  as-se.ssment 
statement  shall  be  obtained.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  Issued  by  the  Commission 
upon  the  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Office  of  Management  aiad 
Budget  and  the  General  Accovintlng  Office. 
In  Issuing  or  modifying  any  regulations  im- 
plementing this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c» 
of  the  new  section  inserted  by  section  202. 
Public  Law  93-637  (88  Stat.  2193;  15  U.S.C. 
57a(b),  (c).  The  Commission  shall  pro- 
vide public  notice  of  proposed  rulemakUig  to 
implement  this  subsection  within  sixty  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  shaU 
issue  regulations  implementing  this  subsec- 
tion within  one  hundred  and  eighty  davs  of 
the  effective  date  of  thU  Act.  After  issuance 
of  any  regulatloiw  Implementing  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  transmit  them  to  the 
Congress,  together  with  all  recomtnendations 
submitted  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  Such  regulations  shall  take 
effect  ninety  legislative  days  after  such  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  by  the  Commission, 
imless  either  House  of  Congress  by  resolution 
of  disapproval,  pursuant  to  procedures  es- 
tablished by  chapter  35,  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  and  by  section  1017  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (el  U.S.C.  1407),  disapproves 
such  regtUations,  except  that  Congress  may 
by  concurrent  resolution  modify  such  regu- 
lations within  such  ninety-day  period,  In 
which  case  such  regulations  shall  take  effect 
in  such  modified  form. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  not  submit  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress  which  ts 
likely,  if  enact«d,  to  have  a  substantial 
economic  impact,  unless  such  legislation  Is 
accompanied  by  a  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
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statement.  The  statement  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  prepared  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  The 
requirements  of  this  subsection  may  be  post- 
poned upon  the  request  of  a  committee  of 
Congress  having  jurisdiction  over  such  legis- 
lative proposal,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  such  legislation. 

(li)  In  addition  to  the  definitions  in  sec- 
tion —  of  this  Act,  the  following  definitions 
shrill  apply  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  t'-iis  section: 

(1)  the  term  ''rule"  means  "rule"  as  de- 
fined by  section  441(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  '"legLslation"  or  "law"  means 
a  statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto; 

(3)  "benefit"  Includes  any  direct  or  in- 
direct, tangible  or  intangible,  gain  or  advan- 
tage which  the  Commission  In  its  discretion, 
deems  proximately  related  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  proposed  regulation  or  tlie  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  term 
shall  Include  such  non-quantifiable  benefits 
as  the  Commission  identifies  and  describes. 
Benefits  may  include  the  costs  that  would  be 
likely  to  result  from  the  Commission's  fail- 
ure to  act,  but  which  are  likely  to  be  avoided 
by  the  Commission's  action;  and 

(4)  "cost "  includes  any  direct  or  indirect 
e.xpense,  including  component  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  supply,  and  any  loss,  penalty,  or 
disadvantage  which  the  Commission,  la  its 
discretion,  deems  proximately  related  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  proposed  regulation,  or  the 
enactment  of  proposed  legislation.  The  term 
shall  Include  such  nonquantifiable  costs  as 
the  agency  Identifies  and  describes. 

(i)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section.  In  addition  to  any 
other  reports  or  studies  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  relating  to  this  section,  he 
shall,  three  years  after  tlie  effective  date  of 
this  section,  conduct  a  comprehensive  review 
of  this  section  Including  an  evaluation  of 
the  advantages   and   disadvantages  of  cost 
and  benefit  assessment  statements  and  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Commission  compli- 
ance with  this  section.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  based  on  such  study  and  re- 
view. Such  report  shall   Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  his  recommendations  as 
to  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  and  of  the  need  to 
amend  subsection  (k) ,  or  any  other  provision, 
of   this   section.   The   Comptroller   General 
shall.   If  he   determines   that   tlie   assump- 
tions contained  in  any  statement  submitted 
to  it  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  Inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  unjusti- 
fied so  report  to  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Commission. 

(j)  No  court  shall  have  the  jurisdiction 
to  review,  or  enforce  or  shall  review,  or  en- 
force and,  except  for  the  general  review  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  section  provided 
for  In  subsection  (l),  no  oflBcer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  other  than  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  and  the 
duly  authorized  committees  of  the  Congress, 
shall  have  the  authority  to  review,  or  en- 
force or  shall  review,  or  enforce.  In  any  way 
the  compliance  of  any  cost  and  benefit  as- 
sessment statement  with  this  section,  or, 
except  where  the  Commission  seeks  to  en- 
force In  court  its  request  for  information, 
the  compliance,  by  the  commission  with  any 
other  requirement  of  this  section,  including 
the  manner  or  process  by  which  such  state- 
ment Is  prepared:  Provided,  That  a  Federal 
court  may,  upon  the  request  of  any  in- 
terested person,  review  and  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 


(k)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
supersede  the  reqxilrements  of  any  exist- 
ing executive  order  Imposing  any  economic, 
cost -benefit,  infiatlonary,  or  other  similar 
impact  assessment  requirement.  No  require- 
ment of  this  section  shall  alter  or  supersede 
any  Commission  statutory  requirement,  reg- 
ulation, or  lawful  practice  which  the  com- 
mission determines  to  be  inconsistent  with 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
Further,  the  commission  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  and  Issue  a  cost  and  bene- 
fit assessment  statement  required  by  this 
section,  if  information  which  would  be  con- 
tained la  such  statement  is  encompassed 
within  another  statement  required  by  law 
to  be  prepared  in  connection  with  tlie  prc- 
irnlgation  of  the  applicable  rule. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  effective  date  of 
implementing  regulations  submitted  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
neglected  to  include  on  the  copy  of  the 
amendment  that  I  sent  to  the  desk  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole  >  as  my  cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
apologize  to  the  distinguished  floor 
leader  for  not  bringing  this  amendment 
to  his  attention  sooner.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  very  brief  discussion  of  the 
amendment,  even  though  it  is  lengthy, 
will  convince  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  that  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit. 

First,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  when  we  discussed  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
recall  that  in  the  committee,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
<Mr.  Brock),  an  economic  impact  state- 
ment and  cost-beneflt  analysis  of  the 
regulations  to  be  imposed  by  that  agency 
had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  was  then  unanimously 
agreed  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
exactly  similar  economic  impact  or  cost- 
and-beneflt  assessment  statement  re- 
quirement, to  be  imposed  as  a  part  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

When  Senator  Brock's  proposal  came 
out  to  the  floor  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  bill,  I  did  at 
that  time  have  a  bit  of  concern  about 
the  studies  that  they  would  undertake 
in  terms  of  their  being  analyzed  for  ob- 
jectivity by  another  agency,  so  I  did  have 
that  one  amended  on  the  floor  to  add  the 
GAO  as  an  objective  analyzer  of  the 
basic  premises  and  facts  that  that 
agency  built  their  cost  and  benefit  as- 
sessment statements  on.  That  also  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  exactly  that  kind  of  economic  im- 
pact cost  assessment  that  is  in  the 
amendment  that  I  propose  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
<Mr.  Dole). 

I  do  understand  that  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  terms  of  where  we  are  be- 
tween the  Consumer  Agency  bill  and 
this  one,  in  that  that  was  a  new  agency 
and  it  would  have  been  a  part  of  their 


initial  charge,  and  here  we  have  an  on- 
going agency  as  to  which  we  are  going 
to  mandate  economic  cost-beneflt  analy- 
ses in  the  future  as  to  any  regulations 
that  they  would  impose,  so  that  every- 
one will  know  what  the  cost  will  be  to 
the  consumer  and  what  the  cost  will  be 
to  the  producer,  much  as  we  were  going 
to  require,  as  to  serious  acts  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  that  that  kind 
of  economic  and  impact  analysis  be  im- 
posed upon  them. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  probably  remember,  well  be- 
fore we  started  to  put  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomic impact  analysis  in  specific  legis- 
lation,  he  was  the  first  Senator  to  offer 
an  economic  impact  measure  that  said 
all  of  our  regulatory  bodies  ought  to  con- 
duct some  economic  impact  and  cost- 
benefit  analysis  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
legislation. 

So  now  we  are  seeing  this  spirit  of  liis 
general  concern  come  into  being  in  two 
instances,  in  the  consumer  protection 
agency  bill,  and  then  here  today  in  this 
amendment  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Safety  Act. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Utah  under- 
stands that  neither  Senator  Dole  nor  I 
intend  that  this  be  any  kind  of  an  im- 
pediment to  the  serious  and  consti-uc- 
tive  work  of  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Act  and  that  agency  -but  rather 
that  this  is  part  of  a  growing  concern 
on  the  part  of  Americans,  on  the  part  of 
Senators,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  we  give  equal  consideration 
and.  at  least,  let  the  public  know  what 
the  economic  impact  and  cost-benefit 
assessments  are  in  another  of  the  signifi- 
cant regulatory  bodies  that  have  so  much 
to  do  with  our  daily  hves. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  be  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment.  I  understand  that  maybe  it 
will  be  a  burden  to  impose  It  quickly  on 
this  agency,  and  on  that  score  I  am  will- 
ing  to  discuss   with   the  distinguished 
floor  leader  any  reasonable  approach  to 
give  them  adequate  time  to  face  up,  tool 
up,  and  build  up  their  personnel,  to  carry 
it  out. 
I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  all 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    (Mr.    Domenici)    and    myself. 
Moreover,  we  are  all  aware  of,  the  in- 
creasing proliferation  of  new  Federal 
rules  by  our  regulatory  agencies  during 
recent  years,  and  know  that  the  impact 
on  the  consumer — regardless  of  any  pos- 
sible merits  of  a  proposed  change — is  go- 
ing to  involve  at  least  one  thing:  higher 
costs. 

I  think,  as  an  aside,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  been  focusing  more  and 
more  attention  on  the  cost  of  regulation. 
It  has  been  estimated,  as  I  recall  from 
a  recent  article  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  that  Government  regulation  costs 
Americans  some  $100-odd  billion  per 
year. 
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The  PreBldent  hlms^  has  convened 
meetinfi  of  lei^slatlve  leaden  to  talk 
about  the  Impsct  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies, their  decisions,  and  their  rulemak- 
ing, and  whether  or  not  the  benefits  that 
flow  from  the  dedslons  by  the  various 
agencies  really  benefit  the  public  and 
consumers. 

The  last  demonstraticxi  of  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  was  a  meeting  just  the 
past  few  days  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  wherein  he  discussed 
a  number  of  factors  such  as  how  to  make 
the  agencies  more  responsive,  how  to 
speed  up  the  process  of  decisionmaking, 
and  among  other  things,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  the  agencies. 

So  I  believe  that  the  amendment  be- 
ing offered  by  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  addresses  that  very 
question. 

Those  who  have  appeared  as  witnesses 
from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  any 
regulatory  agency  matter  have  indicated 
that  cost  should  be  a  concern. 

This  coocem  about  our  higher  costs 
and  the  need  to  better  evaluate  the  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  was  the  basic  concept 
of  my  bin  8.  4032  which  I  introduced  on 
September  19.  1974. 

I  reintroduced  that  legislation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  this  year  which 
Is  b^ore  the  Senate  In  the  form  of  the 
bm,  S.  15.  Since  Initially  I  hitroduced 
this  bill  last  year,  there  has  been  In- 
creasing recognition  in  the  Congress  of 
the  need  to  weigh  the  relative  costs  and 
benefits  of  Federal  actions.  For  example, 
the  substance  of  my  bill.  S.  15,  was 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  S.  409,  a 
Ull  passed  on  Blay  6  by  the  Senate.  That 
legl^tioQ  is  DOW  pending  action  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
pointed  up.  we  are  not  seeking  to  dis- 
rupt the  commission  activities.  This 
very  same  language,  with  some  minor 
modification,  was  contained  in  the  Con- 
sxuner  Protection  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate,  to  create  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy. 

So,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Con- 
gress is  contlmrtng  to  give  furtho-  con- 
slderatloB  to  this  Issue  and  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  take  a  further  step  today 
by  adopting  this  amendment.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  other  Senators  will  agree  with 
me,  that  while  we  want  performance 
from  regulatory  bodies,  we  must  weigh 
the  bentf  ts  with  the  bli^  cost  of  Fed- 
eral regnlatloas. 

For  that  reason,  we  would  consider  it 
highly  desirable  that,  before  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  pro- 
mulgates any  new  guideline  with  respect 
to  a  particular  good  or  service,  it  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  relative  cost-bene- 
fit analysis.  Our  amendment  would  stip- 
ulate Just  that. 

In  the  future,  then,  we  would  have 
available  advance  information  as  to  ex- 
actly what  valoe  win  be  desired  from 
a  proposed  change.  More  specifically,  we 
would  hare  greater  access  to  data  which 
woold  enable  as  to  draw  our  own  con- 
etuslons  about  wbttbsr  or  not  the  "good" 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  CPSC  mandate 
is  Justlfled  by  the  cost. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  principle  as 
I  have  Indicated,  In  the  ACA  bill. 


Since  it  previously  had  the  support  of 
the  majority  on  both  the  Commerce  and 
Oovemment  Operations  Committees.  I 
would  think  it  would  have  little  objec- 
tion now.  Of  course,  some  may  suggest 
that  we  need  to  articulate  the  nature  and 
content  of  a  cost-benefit  ana^sls,  de- 
fining in  specific  terms  precisely  what  we 
would  want  it  to  reflect,  but  it  Is  my  view 
that  that  determination  would  be  best 
left  to  the  Initiative  of  the  Commission 
Itself. 

In  that  way,  we  ourselves  could  be  the 
Judge  and  overseer  of  their  'product," 
and  decide  in  our  own  minds  whether  any 
respective  an^Jyais-they  might  prepare  is 
adequate — and  in  keeping  with  our  ex- 
pectations. 

In  sununarj-.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ti^iie 
we  take  a  firm  stand  in  insisting  that  the 
consequences  of  expensive,  bureaucratic 
regulation  be  evaluated  prior  to  the  im- 
plementation of  any  new  standard,  re- 
quirement, or  variation.  If  the  compara- 
tively new  CPSC  is  going  to  perform  a 
truly  useful  role  in  looking  out  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  consiuner — and  the 
products  he  buys— it  is  Imperative  that 
the  foreseeable  benefits  to  health  and 
safety  from  their  recommendations  be 
weiglied  against  the  probable  cost  factors 
involved. 

The  only  way  to  do  that  Is  to  direct 
the  prior  assessment  of  both  item-price 
and  item-utility  considerations  for  each 
regulatory  change  sulanltted.  That  is 
what  is  contemplated  in  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  ratlier  lengthy  but, 
in  essence,  it  does  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  suggested  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  just  stated.  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  express  one  point, 
after  commending  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  his  early  Initiative 
in  this  regard  and  for  following  tlurough 
on  it:  this  in  no  way.  even  after  such 
analyses  were  made,  impinges  upon  the 
desire  or  the  conclusion  by  the  regula- 
tory body.  All  it  does  is  compel  them  in 
the  normal  course  of  business  to  do  one 
added  thing  that  they  might  not  be  do- 
ing now.  and  that  is  to  adequately  ana- 
lyze and  file  their  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  proposed  regulation. 
So,  for  those  who  would  be  concerned 
tiiat  it  might  in  any  way  be  changing  the 
substantive  authority,  there  is  no  stand- 
ard here,  there  is  nothing  proposed  to  say 
if  the  cost  beneficiary  shows  this  you 
cannot  do  it.  It  is  Just  another  in  a  series 
of  putting  these  agencies  on  notice  that 
cost  benefits  and  economic  impacts  are 
vital  for  them  to  consider  and  then  to 
give  that  information  to  whoever  is  in- 
terested in  It  by  filing  it  appropriately. 
That  interest  miight  be  ours,  it  might  be 
the  public's,  it  might  be  a  consumer 
group,  and  it  might  be  those  who  manu- 
factiu-e  the  product  or  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  new  safety  imposed  regulation. 

So  I.  too,  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  in  the  spirit  of  moving  these 
regiilatory  agencies  toward  being  more 
concerned  about  economic  impact,  would 


accept  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  I  proposed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  may  be  some  con- 
cern because  we  are  dealing  with  health 
and  safety  factors.  How  do  we  quantify 
or  make  a  cost-benefit  study  of  anything 
involving  health  or  safety?  I  would  say 
that  this  concern  is  very  clearly  taken 
care  of  in  the  amendment.  The  word 
"benefit"  is  defined;  the  word  "cost"  is 
defined;  and  the  definition  of  the  word 
"benefit"  would  include,  and  I  quote. 

The  terms  shall  Include  such  nonquanti- 
fiable  benefits  as  the  Commission  Identifies 
and  de.scrlbes. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  definition  of 
cost. 

So  we  are  not  trying  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Commission.  We  are  not  trying  to 
impair  their  efforts  to  make  certain  that 
the  products  are  safe  and  otherwise  good 
for  the  consumer.  But  we  are  suggesting 
that  we  must  now  take  the  initiative — or 
should  take  the  initiative — to  make  a 
start  In  trying  to  at  least  analyze  the 
costs  of  what  any  regulatory  agency  may 
do. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
rather  lengthy  amendment,  and  I  have 
not  had  time  to  study  it,  although  I  have 
looked  at  It  and  have  seen  that  it  is  either 
Identical  to  or  similar  to  the  amendment 
offered  to  the  consmner  advocacy  bill.  It 
does  add  a  considerable  amount  of  lan- 
guage. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  two  or  three 
things.  First,  the  act  presently  provides 
for  consideration  of  the  Impact  of  regu- 
lations on  business  and  on  competition. 
The  statute,  Public  Law  92^73,  In  para- 
graph 9(c)  (1)  reads: 

(c)(1)  Prior  to  promulgating  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule,  the  Commission  shall 
consider,  and  shall  make  appropriate  find- 
ings for  inclusion  in  such  rule  with  respect 


(A)  the  degree  and  natiire  of  the  risk  of 
injiuy  the  rule  Is  designed  to  eliminate  or 
reduce; 

(B)  the  approximate  niunber  of  consumer 
products,  or  types  or  classes  thereof,  subject 
to  such  rule; 

(C)  the  need  of  the  public  for  the  con- 
sumer products  subject  to  such  rule,  and 
the  probable  effect  of  such  rule  upon  the 
utility,  cost,  or  avaUabUlty  of  such  products 
to  meet  such  need;  and 

(D)  any  means  of  achieving  the  objective 
of  the  order  while  minimizing  adverse  effects 
on  competition  or  disruption  or  dislocation 
of  manufacturing  and  other  commercial 
practices  consistent  with  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

So  the  Commission  already  Is  man- 
dated to  make  findings  and  to  include 
those  findings  In  Its  i-ulemaking  as  to 
what  the  impact  will  be  on  business  and 
manufacturing. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  pointed  out,  It 
is  difficult  to  define  a  cost-benefit  Impact 
whefi  we  are  dealing  with  matters  of 
health  and  safety.  This  Impact  state- 
ment may  distort  the  efforts  to  regulate 
consumer  safety.  What  eoonomlc  Impact 
are  we  to  add  for  somettilng  that  Is,  say, 
a  grave  irritant  to  the  skin,  or  which 
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gives  a  person  a  feeling  of  ilUiess?  What 
is  the  cost- benefit  ratio  there? 

The  other  problem  I  have  is  with  re- 
spect to  submitting  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  rather  com- 
plicated matter,  and  we  have  not  had 
time  to  consider  it  fully.  Besides,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  are  re- 
viewing the  functioning  of  the  regulatory 
agencies,  and  this  could  very  well  be  one 
of  the  matters  that  we  would  want  to 
review  and  perhaps  make  a  general  re- 
quirement of  all  agencies  to  have  some 
kind  of  economic  impact  finding  and 
statement. 

The  only  amendment  I  know  of  that 
is  anything  like  this  is  the  amendment 
tliat  was  put  in  the  Consumer  Advocacy 
Act.  I  read  in  the  press  this  morning  that 
the  President  is  going  to  veto  that  meas- 
m-e  if  it  gets  to  him,  so  perhaps  that 
never  will  become  law. 

No  oUier  agency  has  such  a  require- 
ment for  its  rulemaking.  Because  nobody 
else  has  it  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
have  it  at  some  time.  But  I  am  just  con- 
cerned about  having  it  brought  in  here, 
with  a  very  sparse  attendance  in  the 
Chamber,  to  be  put  into  this  act,  when 
it  has  the  drawbacks  I  have  tried  to  point 
out. 

So  I  am  reluctant  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, for  the  reasons  stated.  If,  by 
chance,  if  it  is  accepted,  I  will  not  want 
to  have  it  effective  until  there  has  been 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  agency  to  ad- 
just to  this  system,  such  as  perhaps  2 
years  from  now,  to  give  them  time  to 
work  out  a  procedure.  It  calls  for  a  great 
deal  of  complicated  findings;  and  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  paperwork  and  the  proliferation  of 
duties,  it  seems  to  be  gomg  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  perceive  one  prob- 
lem with  the  proposed  legislation.  As 
we  indicated,  we  basically  have  taken 
what  was  put  in  a  new  bill,  the  so-called 
consumer  protection  bill,  and  I  do  think 
the  Senator  raises  one  good  point — that 
is,  the  very  last  section,  as  to  when  this 
bill  will  become  effective.  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  modify  it  so  as  to  make  it  effec- 
tive 1  year  after  the  effective  passage 
date  of  the  bill.  That  would  indeed  give 
the  agency  ample  time  to  analyze  what 
is  required  to  fulfiU  it  and  to  gear  up 
their  personnel  and  their  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  consideration  of  matters. 
In  fact,  because  that  is  a  rather  serious 
matter,  I  ask  that  my  amendment  be 
modified  in  section  (1),  on  the  last  page, 
so  that  it  would  read: 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  become 
effective  one  year  after  the  Implementation 
uate. 


date  of  Implementing  regulations  submitted 
by  the  Commission  under  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section. 


I  request  that  such  modification  be 
made  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn)  .  The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Will  the  Senator  please  send  the  modi- 
fication to  the  desk? 

The  modified  section  is  as  follows: 
(1)    The  provisions  of  thU  secUon  shall 
oecome  effective  one  year  after  the  effective 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
misgiving  I  have  expressed  and  the 
complications  that  I  think  this  matte.-- 
raises,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  say  to  my  coUeagues  that  this  matter 
will  be  in  conference,  and  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  a  very  difficult  and  long-drawn- 
out  discussion  of  this  matter.  Having  ac- 
cepted it,  I  will  of  course  defend  it  and 
do  my  best.  But  it  is  hkely  to  come  under 
considerable  fiie  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pjssident,  will  the 
Ssnator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  recognize  the  f.^ct  that  it 
did  appear,  more  or  less,  at  the  last 
moment,  and  it  is  a  rather  lengthy 
amendment.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  did  not  have  it  much  prior  to  the 
time  the  Senator  from  Utah  received  it. 
However,  it  was  in  the  consumer  bill,  and 
I  do  believe  that  there  will  be  great  con- 
troversy in  the  conference.  Based  on  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
he  win  defend  it  and  try  to  revise  it  or 
modify  it  or  leave  it  as  is,  it  is  certainly 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Chair  withhold  that  for  just  a  moment? 
There  was  some  question  about  whether 
Senator  Kemiedy  was  going  to  come  to 
the  Chamber.  I  have  not  seen  him  today. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  determining  whether 
Senator  Kennedy  is  on  his  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Glenn).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  final  passage  of 
this  bill,  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
report  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  on  his  way.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  6,  line  7,  immediatelv  after  "(b)" 
insert  "( i) ". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  .sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  date  on  which 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act  initially  take  eflect  " 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
under  a  time  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  with 
15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    I   yield   myself    the 
time  I  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
ameiKiment.  It  retains  jurisdiction 
within  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  until  such  time  as  EPA  ac- 
tually issues  regulations  on  these  three 
particular  items.  If  this  amendment 
were  not  to  be  accepted  and  this  legis- 
lation becomes  law.  jurisdiction  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  and  that  would  re- 
sult in  a  situation  where  you  would 
have  a  lag  in  time  between  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  644  and  the  time  when  the 
EPA  actually  issues  regulations  regard- 
ing household  pesticides. 

This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
avoid  that  lag  hi  time.  It  does  not,  ob- 
viously, affect  the  transfer  of  authority 
from  the  CPSC  to  the  EPA.  The  quicker 
EPA  actually  issues  the  regulations  the 
quicker  the  jurisdiction  within  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  will 
disappear. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  purpose  is  to 
avoid  any  lag  in  time  which  might  oth- 
erwise occur  and,  therefore,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  explain  this 
bnefiy  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  amendment  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  amendment.  There  might  be  a 
hiatus  where  there  was  no  control  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill  and  the  time  when  EPA  would  act 
and,  therefore,  I  am  happy  to  accept  it 
on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
I  think  it  improves  the  bill,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  »Iassachusetts 
for  his  diligence  in  detecting  this  Uttle 
gap  and  plugghig  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Stevens)  wanted  to  be  here  on  this 
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amendment.  It  might  result  In  a  differ- 
ence as  to  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment 

I  suggest  the  absence  ot  a  quonim 
unless  the  Senator  wishes  to  use  the  time. 
Mr.  MOBS.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  \rtio 
has  been  most  active  on  this  bill  and 
has  been  managing  it  from  the  minority 
side  of  the  committee,  was  anxious  to 
be  nottfled  If  any  other  amendments 
came  up  after  the  Domenicl  amendment. 
I  liad  understood  he  was  not  concerned 
about  the  pesticide  matter,  but  he  Is 
coming  in  now  so  I  will  permit  him  to 
speak  for  himself  as  to  whether  he  wants 
to  have  any  further  definition  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment.  It  would  pre- 
serve the  Jurisdiction  as  it  exists  now 
mitll  the  date  on  which  the  regulations 
are  promulgated;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  my  imderstandlng 
of  It,  and  that  is  the  way  It  was  explained 
by  the  author.  It  simply  fills  a  gap  that 
might  exist  after  this  bill  Is  passed  and 
before  action  is  taken  by  EPA. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Has  the  Senator  from 

Nebraska  examined  this  in  terms  of 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  inquire  as  to 
the  scope  of  this?  As  I  understand  it,  tills 
deals  with  the  Insecticide.  Fungicide 
and  Rodenticide  Act.  Are  there  regula- 
tions that  are  currently  being  promul- 
gated? May  I  ask? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  knowledge 
since  they  do  not  have  the  Jurisdiction 
at  the  present  time.  As  soon  as  EPA 
Issues  the  regulations  then  this  provi- 
sion obviously  becomes  nonoperative,  and 
the  Jiulsdlctlon  transfers  imder  the  des- 
ignation of  the  act.  It  is  Just  to  avoid  a 
situation  where  you  have  current  regula- 
tions and  the  passage  of  the  law  will 
vitiate  the  current  regulations.  There  Is 
no  requirement  under  the  legislation— it 
could  be  issued  at  any  time,  and  you 
could  have  a  wide  distribution  of  it  with- 
out any  control,  and  it  is  to  the  attempt 
to  avoid  that  that  this  amendment  is 
directed. 

If  EPA  acts  expeditiously  and  is  able 
to  promulgate  regulations  now  before 
the  Prertdent  signs  the  legislation,  they 
become  operational,  and  there  is  no  lag 
in  time.  It  is  purely  to  avoid  the  real  pos- 
sibility that  there  will  be  a  period  of  time 
where,  on  these  important  substances, 
there  was  neither  Jurisdiction  within  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  EPA  had  not  exercised  Jurisdiction 
under  the  rl^t  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions.   

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wiD  the 
Senator  flrom  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  SlTgVEwa  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Can  the  Senator  teU  me 
what  substances  are  hivolved  here?  Are 
they  agrieultoral  chemicals  that  are 
used  in  ttte  protection  against 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, insecticides,  fungicides,  and  pes- 
ticides. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  the  C<Misumer  Product 
Safety  Act  deals  in  household  substances 
"in  and  around  the  household."  It  would 
not  deal,  when  enacted,  with  agricultural 
pesticides,  and  things  of  that  sort,  unless 
they  are  kept  "in  and  around  the  house- 
hold.' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  we  are  Just  talking 
about  the  pesticides  portion  on  page  6; 
it  is  just  a  portion  of  the  jurisdiction 
that  is  being  affected? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Precisely. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection. It  is  to  prevent  a  hiatus  in  ad- 
ministration during  Uie  transition  period, 
and  if  it  is  interpreted  that  way,  only 
pesticides  for  consumer  purposes  are 
affected.  I  take  it  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
Pesticides  Control  Act? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wonder  if  we  might  have 
a  statement  from  the  two  managers  of 
the  bill  to  the  effect  that  this  does  not 
enlarge  the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  this 
agency  over  agricultural  pesticides  and 
similar  substances  mentioned  therein. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry in  times  past  has  held  weeks  of 
hearings  on  these  matters  and  has  pro- 
ceeded to  act  several  times. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  on  that.  In  the 
bill  itself  it  states  : 


The  term  "consumer  product"  meana  any 
article,  or  component  part  thereof,  produced 
or  dUtributed  (1)  for  sale  to  a  consiuner 
for  use  In  or  around  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary household  or  residence,  a  school.  In 
recreation,  or  otherwise,  or  (11)  for  the  per- 
sonal  use,  consumption  or  enjoyment  of  a 
consumer  In  or  around  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary household  or  residence,  a  school,  in 
recreation,  or  otherwise  .  .  . 


Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  understand  the 
law,  the  existing  regulations  are  In  ef- 
iMt  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
wttB  wants  to  preserve  those,  until  the 
transition  takes  place;  Is  that  correct? 


But  it  does  not  Include— and  then  it 
goes  on  to  exclude  things  which  include 
general  agricultural  use  of  pesticides  and 
chemicals. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  acceptance  of 
this  amendment 

Mr.  MOSS.  Does  not  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction.  

Mr.  CURTIS  (continuing).  Does  not 
enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  agency 
over  agricultural  chemicals. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  true.  It  does  not 
enlarge  it.  It  simply  preserves  what  there 
is  until  such  time  as  there  is  a  ruling 
by  EPA. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing—and I  concur  in  what  the  Senator 
said— we  are  deleting  the  words  "eco- 
nomic poisons"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "pesticides"  but  that  it 
does  not  Involve  the  agricultural  area. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
agree  with  our  explanation  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  It  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  0II0W.S : 

On  Page  6.  line  11.  strike  out  "(1)" 
On  Page  a.  starting  with  line   15    strike 
out  through  line  24  on  Page  7. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  thts 
amendment  cites  certain  language  in 
S.  644  which  would  prohibit  the  CPSC— 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission— 
from  exercising  any  jiu-isdiction  in  the 
area  of  ammunition  and  firearms 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  has  been  stricken.  I 
think. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  might  say  that  the  provisions  of 
tile  Senator's  proposal  here  have  already 
been  accompUshed  in  the  bill,  I  believe 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  entirely.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  McClure  amendment  has  been 
adopted  and,  in  effect,  if  deleted  the  por- 
tion the  Senator  wishes  to  delete.  By  my 
amendment,  we  have  reinserted  the  pro- 
visions of  lines  1  to  5.  page  7,  and  by  the 
McClure  amendment  we  have  restored 
the  original  intent  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  that  this  act  does 
not  apply  to  the  area  of  firearms  and 
is  intended  to  be  a  firearms  control  act 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

hke  to  ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lines 
which  the  Senators  amendment  strikes 
have  already  been  stricken. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Have  the  lines  18  to 
26.  on  page  6  been  stricken? 
Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  that  has  been  stricken. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  There  has  been  sub- 
stitution for  them  in  terms  of  the  Mc- 
Clure amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  could  the  Sena- 
tor give  me  enllghtment? 

During  the  course  of  the  morning,  I 
was  over  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  was  imaware 
of  this.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  MOSa  Mr.  President,  I  will  try 
to  respond. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  have?  I  am 
just  interested  in  time  on  the  bill  for 
the  explanation? 

I  am  not  Interested  in  delaying  but 
I  would  hke  to  get  an  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  re- 
matolng  on  the  bill  Is  1  hour  and  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  time,  and  I  am  glad 
to  take  the  time  on  the  bllL 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine.  ' 
Mr.    MOSS.    The    McClure    amend- 
ment                         ^ 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
author  himself. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Might  It  not  be  helpful 
to  make  reference  to  the  amendment.  No. 
679,  which  should  be  on  the  Senator's 
desk,  which  did  strike  that  language  and 
Inserted  other  language  which  accom- 
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plishes  the  same  end  as  the  printed  text, 
but  In  different  form,  therefore,  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  would  seek  to 
strike  has  already  been  amended. 

Mr.  President.  I  might.  In  order  to 
seek  clarification  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  we  face  right  now,  pose 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  mj'self  having  been  adopted, 
is  it  in  order  now  to  have  any  further 
amendment  to  that  same  language? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  fur- 
ther amendment  is  in  order. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  an  amendment 
be  in  order  to  strike  the  language  which 
has  been  inserted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  such 
an  amendment  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whoso 
time? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  no  time. 
Does   the   Senator  from   Utah   yield 

time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  the  amendment  is 
pending,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  yield  time  on  my 
time  for  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  We  wlU  share  the  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
It  Is  on  shared  time. 
The  assistant  legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIIHNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  so  the  Senator  from  Maine  may 
present  his  budget  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  floor  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Moss) , 
who  is  also,  of  course,  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  Budget  Committee  Included  $46 
million  In  the  health  function  of  the 
budget  resolution  for  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  bill.  "Hiat  was  the  figure 
the  Commeice  Committee  estimated  this 
bill  would  authorize  when  it  made  Its 
report  to  the  Budget  Committee  on 
March  15.  However,  the  authorlzatlofn  in 
the  bin  as  reported  is  $51  million.  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  contemplated  !n 
the  budget  resolution. 

To  go  beyond  that  point  to  a  more 
complete  analysis,  the  iMidget  resolu- 
tion targets  for  the  health  function  are 
133.1  Ullion  in  budget  authority  and 
$30.7  billion  in  outiays.  These  target 
levels  hiclude  $2.1  bUllon  in  budget  au- 
tiiority  and  $2  billion  In  outiays  in  ad- 


dition to  the  Piesldent's  budget,  which 
we  used  as  a  base  for  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  current  services.  A  portion  of 
these  additional  funds  was  meant  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pi-obably  rejection  by  Con- 
gress of  the  President's  ill-advised  pro- 
posed changes  to  medicare  and  medi- 
caid. The  rest,  including  about  $600  mil- 
lion in  outiays  for  fiscal  year  1976,  was 
foi-  Important  new  health  initiative.-?. 

With  the  passage  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  66,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
197.5,  we  committed  about  half  of  this 
$6C0  million  in  outlay  funds  available  in 
the  health  function.  Therefore,  S300  mil- 
lion is  left  for  other  confrre?5ional  initia- 
tives in  the  health  area.  While  the  $5  mil- 
lion additional  dollars  in  authorizing  au- 
thority for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Conimission  exceeds  the  f  mount  contem- 
plated In  the  budget  resolution  for  this 
bill,  the  amount  authorized  is  well  within 
the  remaining  hmils  of  the  health  func- 
tion; namely,  the  $300  million  I  referred 
to.  In  the  case  of  thla  bill,  like  so  many 
others,  however,  we  must  recognize  that 
appropriation  of  the  full  $51  million  It 
authorizes   for   this   year   would   leave 
s<Mnewhat  less  for  other  health-related 
programs.   A  balance   will   need   to  l>e 
struck  in  the  appropriations  process  if 
the    budget    resolution    is    not    to    be 
exceeded. 

So  I  flag  that  $300  million  to  the  fact 
that  the  additional  $5  million  for  this 
program  cuts  Into  that  which  was  made 
available  b>  the  Budget  Committee. 

It  Is  mj-  own  opinion,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  fmids  will  be  used  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  consumer  who  is  faced 
with  health  hazards  which  he  should  be 
made  aware  of  and  from  which  he  should 
be  protected.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  field,  in  the  handling  of  this 
bill,  and  his  contribution  to  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  He  continues  to  do  a  very  out- 
standing job  in  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

This  Is  a  new  practice  for  us  around 
here  and  a  very  sahitary  one.  On  evei-y 
bill  that  comes  up  he  comes  in  with  his 
statement  as  to  what  Impact  that  has 
on  our  resolution,  what  we  might  have 
to  face  up  to  when  we  get  our  second 
concurrent  resolution  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
made  a  decision  yet  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  amendments? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator  ta- 
dulge  us  about  2  or  3  more  minutes? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  time  can  be 
charged  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
Uie  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  l.s  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

i»meudment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fonoT\s: 

On  page  21.  after  line  23,  add  the  rniiow- 
ing  new  section: 

••Section  11.  Section  3(8)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (IB  VS.C.  30S2(a) )  Is 
amended  by  deleting  subparagraph  (E)  of 
paragraph  d)  of  »uch  ecctton.  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  sub- 
paragraph : 

•(E)  any  wiicle  which,  IX  sold  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer,  would 
be  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4181 
of  (he  Internal  Revenue  Code  oif  1854  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  exempUons 
from  such  tax  provided  by  sectkm  4182  or 
4221,  or  any  other  provision  of  auch  Code), 
or  any  component  of  any  auch  arUcle,  ex- 
cept any  such  arUcle  presenting  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Injury  to  the  user  of  such 
article,'. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi-.  President,  as  I 
understand,  this  amendment  is  in  order 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  wiUi  the 
changing  of  the  definitions  under  sub- 
paragraph <Et,  would  be  to  permit  the 
appUcation  of  consumer  product  safety 
standards  in  Uie  specific  area  of  labeling 
ammunition;  with  respect  to  defective 
nition  tliat  can  cause  an  unreasonable 
risk  of  injury  to  the  user  of  the  ammu- 
nition, and  to  add  such  a  provision  to  the 
act  with  respect  to  the  promulgation  of 
regulations. 

The  amendment  is  restricted  to  only 
these  particular  areas:  labehng  ammu- 
nition, regulations  with  reference  to  de- 
fective ammunition,  and  where  they 
make  a  determination  that  the  use  of 
either  the  ammunition  or  the  weapon 
can  cause  unreasonable  injury  to  the 
users  themselves. 

The  amendment  is  limited  10  tho^e 
ai-eas. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  limitation  the  Sen- 
ator is  working  under.  I  ask  the  Chair 
if    we    might    have    that    amendment 
^Tjed  up,  so  we  could  all  examine  it.  It 
will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  read  and 
understand  unless  we  can  have  it  pre- 
sented before  us  in  typewritten   form. 
Could  the  staff  be  requested  to  do  that' 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  while  the 
ktatt  does  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  do  not  want  to 
do  that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  accept  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  existing  handwritten  amend- 
ment? 

Ml-.  STEVENS.  Yes.  Just  something  so 
that  we  can  understand  It.  We  are  run- 
ning out  ot  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  The  amendment. 
In  effect,  restores  t^o  provlslors  of  the 
legislation  as  It  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  permitted  the  application 
of  consumer  product  safety  standard.';  in 
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the  limited  area  of  defective  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  In  the  labeling  of  ammuni- 
tion. That  was  In  the  legislation  as  re- 
iX)ited  to  the  Senate,  but  that  has  been 
stricken. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  whi* 
even   those  who  are  most   ei;tl'.u,siastic 
'Aun  lovers  would  feel  that  we  ought  to 
take   away   from   ammunition   labelii'.g 
provisions  that  would  say  '"Keep  Out  of 
the  Hands  of  Children"  or  'Do  Not  Store 
in  a  Warm  Place,"  or  any  regulations 
covering     defective     ammunition,     the 
amendment  is  designed  to  affect  only  the 
protection  of  users  of  ammunition  and 
firearms  which  can  cause  irreparable  in- 
jury to  innocent  victims,  and  it  permits 
any  kind  of  regulation  only  when  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
is  convinced  that  the  use  of  either  the 
ammunition  or  the  weapon  can  result 
in  umeasonable  risk  of  injury  to  the  user. 
That  seems  to  me  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard and  a  test  which  the  niaj(jrity  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  ought  to  be 
able  to  agree  to.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
imderstand   why   we   should   eliminate 
the   power   of   the   Consumer   Product 
Safety  Commission  to  deal  in  tliese  ex- 
tremel;-  limited  areas. 

It  iii  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
to  restore  that  power,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  bare  minimum  requirement. 
We  can  review  the  history  about  what 
was  to  be  included  and  what  was  ex- 
cluded by  reading  the  various  court  de- 
cisions. But,  nonetheless,  ihe  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  here  would 
be  limited  to  these  particular  areas,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  and  belief  after 
eonsulting  with  counsel  that  that  i.s  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment. 
I  withhold  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  as  I  understand  it,  attempts  to  re- 
insert in  another  place  in  the  bill  the 
very  subject  that  we  dealt  with  earlier 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  many  others  of  us  who  joined 
with  him.  That  is  deaUng  with  anummi- 
tion  by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

The  history  of  this  is  a  rather  peculiar 
story.  When  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  was  established  by 
legislation,  we  specifically  wrote  into 
tliat  legislation  that  It  should  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  firearms  or  firearm  am- 
munition, and  the  Consiuner  Product 
Safety  Commission  operated  under  that. 
But  by  transferring  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  for 
it  to  administer,  a  court  case  was  then 
brought  and  the  judge  construed  am- 
munition as  a  hazardous  substance  and 
said,  therefore,  the  Consumer  Product 
Scifety  Commission  now  does  have  juris- 
diction over  ammunition.  This  was  de- 
spite the  fact  that  when  it  was  created, 
we  specifically  provided  that  it  would 
not  have  such  jurisdiction. 

This  caused  a  lot  of  confusion  and 
problems.  We  did  have  a  very  spuited 
discussion  In  ttie  committee  on  this.  As 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  cor- 
rectly stated,  we  finally  stripped  out  all 


the  juiisdlction  exc^t  very  narrowly  in 
labeling  ammunition  and  defective  am- 
munition. 

Thereafter,  when  the  repoi-t  was  made 
and  when  the  bill  was  printed,  there 
were  still  concerns  by  many  that  we  are 
now  putting  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  dealing  with  ammunition,  and  many 
felt  that  this  was  not  a  proper  area  for 
It.  Those  who  are  in  the  field  objected 
to  it.  So,  finally,  an  amendment  was 
drafted  and  was  passed  overwhelmingly 
here— I  think  pas.sed  v.ithout  any  op- 
position m  the  Chamber— taking  that 
entire  jiurisdiction  out,  again  including 
labeling  and  defective  anmimiition. 

So,  if  now  we  should  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, we  would  have  to  turn  right  aromid 
and  do  the  opposite  to  what  we  did  ear- 
lier in  the  day. 

The  arguments,  of  com-se,  presented  by 
the  Senator  may  have  some  validity.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
manufacturer  of  ammunition  who  does 
not  label  his  ammunition  on  the  pack- 
age, and  he  labels  it  not  only  as  to  con- 
tents, but  he  puts  cautionary  admoni- 
tions on  there.  The  reasons  for  that  is 
that  he  is  selling  an  ultrahazardous  prod- 
uct in  that  it  does  have  explosive  pow- 
er, if  it  is  misused  some  way.  He  has  a 
high  degree  of  Uabihty,  almost  total  Ua- 
biUty  for  what  happens  if  that  ammuni- 
tion should  explode  and  caase  injury. 

So  he  is  under  all  kinds  of  compul- 
sion by  reason  of  his  liability  to  proper- 
ly label. 

Second,  he  is  just  as  concerned  about 
maintaining  product  quality  standard  on 
his  ammunition,  because  again  if  am- 
mimition  tliat  he  sold  and  which  sat  on 
the  shelf  of  your  house  exploded,  because 
it  was  warm  there,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son, he  has  a  very  high  degree  of  lia- 
bility and  probably  would  have  to  re- 
spond if  any  kind  of  action  hke  that  oc- 
cun-ed. 

So  he  is  very  concerned  about  product 
quahty  and  quality  standards,  and  he  no 
doubt  follows  them  very  closely. 

Consequently,  It  Is  not  beUeved  tliat 
this  does  present  an  area  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  reach 
through  the  Consumer  Pioduct  Safety 
Commission. 

This  is  not  a  product  tliat  normally 
would  get  uito  the  hands  of  unthinking 
people.  It  Is  already  labeled  as  danger- 
ous, it  Is  already  labeled  to  keep  it  away 
from  children,  and  it  is  already  labeled 
not  to  store  in  a  wanii  place. 

It  jast  adds  one  more  burden  in  here 
that  is  not  really  of  any  great  purpose. 
I  think  that  is  the  reason  that  the  Sen- 
ate took  the  whole  matter  out  and  said 
we  meant  what  we  said  In  the  first 
place:  We  do  not  want  the  Consiuner 
Pit)duct  Safety  Commission  dealing  with 
ammunition. 

Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  be  concerned  whenever  there 
is  hijury  that  might  foUow.  But  if  we  get 
this  spread  sq  wide  and  with  jurisdic- 
tion m  so  many  corners,  then  we  become 
ineffective. 
Therefore,  I  must  reject  the  proposed 
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amendment.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  within  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  rein- 
troduce this  provision  into  the  bill 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  from  the 
remaining  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Ml-.  STEVENS.  Yes.      ' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mi".  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  James 
Streeter  and  Mr.  James  Norell  of  my 
staff  be  accorded  tlie  privileges  of  the 
fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  having 
examined  the  original  section  (e),  I 
find  that  this  would  add  to  the  original 
section  (e)  of  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Act  the  words  "except  any  such 
article  presenting  an  unreasonable  risk 
of  injury  to  the  user  of  such  article." 

Is  that  my  understandhig?  I  believe 
the  only  change  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  made,  was  to  add  those 
words.  Am  I  correct  in  that  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
be  kind  enough  to  repeat  tlie  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
added  to  the  original  text  of  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Safety  Act  in  subsecUon 
(e)  of  2052(a)  the  clause  which  reads 
"except  any  such  article  presenting  an 
unreasonable  risk  of  injm-y  to  the  user 
of  such  article."  That  is  the  only  modi- 
fication the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
seeks  to  make. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  That  is  true  m  terms 
of  the  amendment  that  I  put  on  the  desk. 
I  want  to  add  "as  a  result  of  a  defect  or 
malfunction  of  such  article."  I  would 
amend  my  amendment  to  conform  with 
that  language. 
I  sent  tlie  language  to  the  desk. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr 
Weicker).  Will  the  Senator  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  mentioned.  It 
should  read;  "as  a  result  of  defect  or  mal- 
function of  such  article." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wUl  be  so  modified. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  still  yielduig  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  compelled  to  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

I  would  urge  that  tlie  Senate  reject  this 
amendment. 

We  hi  effect  have  rejected  the  same 
concept  by  previously  voting  to  enact  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  know  of  no  portion  of  the  con- 
suming pubUc  that  is  using  firearms  or 
firearms  ammunition  that  seeks  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  I  find,  In  view  of  the  history 
of  the  hiterpretatlon  of  the\act  that  has 
already  been  recited  by  the^nator  from 
Utah,  that  the  courts,  If'mey  possibly 
can,  are  gohig  to  read  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  commission  much  more  juris- 
diction  than   Congress   ever   Intended 
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to  give  It,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
areas  of  the  exception. 

In  terms  of  the  defect  or  the  mal- 
function of  the  article  Involred,  we  are 
tn  Iking  about  defect  in  ammunition  or 
ffreai-ms,  and  I  have  asked  for  my  file 
to  be  brought  over  here  so  I  could  ex- 
rc'iine  it,  but  my  memory  of  the  re- 
.•^earch  we  have  done  with  regard  to  de- 
loftive  pmmunltlon  or  defective  firearms 
i"  that  there  is  no  substantial  area  of 
c-idence  showing  that  there  has  been 
a  distribution  of  defective  ammunition 
or  there  has  been  a  distribution  of  de- 
fective firearms  or  the  malfunctioning 
of  them,  to  the  extent  of  creating  a  risk 
to  the  user  of  the  firearm.  Admittedly, 
there  are  people  who  want  to  limit  fire- 
arms because  of  their  dangerous  use  or 
because  they  are  used  in  lllegcl  acts. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  the  way  to  con- 
trol the  illegal  use  of  firearms  is  to  im- 
pose harsher  penalties  on  those  who  use 
them  illegally  and  make  them  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible  to  obtain,  by  any- 
one who  has  demonstrated  a  course  of 
conduct  of  violence  in  the  rast. 

The  Impact  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  do.  In  my  opinion, 
would  be  to  give  an  open  door  to  any 
court  to  use  the  defective  or  malfunc- 
tioning concept  to  bring  about  an  entire 
contn^  of  the  distribution  of  the  am- 
munition and  firearms  and  even  the 
black  powder  for  the  muskets  that  are 
going  to  be  used  in  the  Blcentermial, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier.  There  are  people 
who  just  do  not  want  to  see  those  prod- 
ucts distributed. 

I  thfrik  that  this  would  raise  Indirectly 
a  subject  I  understand  is  going  to  be 
raised  here  this  fall,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  Saturday  night  specials 
and  control  of  firearms  by  direct  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  compelled  to  oppose  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  because  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  demonstrated  need 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  protect  the  users  of  ammuni- 
tion or  the  users  of  firearms  from  defec- 
tive or  malftmctloning  components. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  whether 
he  desires  any  time  or  whether  any  other 
Member  desires  any  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  or  3  mtautes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Wbtckbr).  The  Senator  from  Ma.$sachu- 
setts  terecognteed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi-.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  ai^uments  of  my  good 
friends,  the  Senators  from  Utah,  Alaska, 
and  Idaho,  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not 
really  need  this  kind  of  statutory  lan- 
guage because  there  already  exists  the 
opportunity  for  those  vfho  are  going  to 
suffer  under  some  kfaid  of  defect  of  am- 
munition to  take  their  case  to  court  and 
go  ahead  and  try  that  case  under  the  tort 
law.  It  Is  true  that  they  would  be  able  to 
do  it  as  individuals,  but  there  woold  be 
no  basic  protectttm  for  the  American 
people  as  a  consumer  class. 

Under  the  constmier  product  safety 
measure,  we  require  labeling  for  foml- 
ture  polishes,  and  for  hair  sprays.  We 
provide  hib^ing  for  those  produets  under 
the  hazardous  subetances.  Yet.  there  pre 


those  arguing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
who  will  not  label  ammunition  that  may 
be  defective  and  that  may  blow  up  in  the 
face  of  the  hunter. 

I  know  the  power  of  the  gun  lobby,  and 
I  have  seen  it  perhaps  as  well  as  or 
stronger  than  anyone  else  in  the  Senate. 
But  this  is  a  very  limited  amendment — 
it  deals  strictly  with  the  question  of 
labeling,  whicli,  under  the  hazardous 
substnnces  act  as  I  mentioned,  covers  a 
ircore  of  different  items  in  the  household. 
It  applies  to  defective  ammunition.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  possibiUty  of  Irrepar- 
able injui-y  to  the  individual,  either  on 
the  basis  of  the  aminunitlon  or  the 
weapon. 

How  can  anyone,  in  good  conscience, 
argue  against  this  tmendment  and  say 
that  those  who  are  for  this  amendment 
are  against  the  hunter  or  the  out<loor 
sportsman?  It  can  be  said  that  those  who 
may  be  injured  will  be  able  to  go  through 
the  other  procedures  of  law,  in  tort  Ua- 
bihty; but  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  now  is  establishing  the  broad  kinds 
of  standards  for  protection  of  scoi-es  of 
American  consumers  rind  protection  in 
terms  of  households. 

Without  the  provisions  cf  the  measure 
I  am  offering  there  will  be  no  require- 
ment other  than  that  the  individual,  on 
a  case-by-case  method,  carries  a  com- 
plaint to  court  against  manufacturers. 
If  this  amendment  is  not  accepted, 
there  will  be  no  requirement  that  manu- 
facturers label  ammunition  In  any  of 
the  ways  that  the  Senator  from  UtsUi  has 
stated.  I  am  sure  that  the  good  ones  wUl 
go  ahead  and  do  it.  Hie  responsible  ones 
v^ill,  also. 

Certainly,  this  amendment  w  ill  provide 
no  additional  burden  to  the  legitimate, 
responsible  producers  of  ammunition, 
and  it  will  require  the  shoddy  ones  to 
live  up  to  some  minlmimi  standards  that 
are  going  to  protect  the  consumer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  one  case  of  defective  ammunition 
that  he  can  cite  which  has  caused  an 
injui-y  to  the  user,  or  can  he  cite  a  case 
of  a  defective  firearm  that  vonld  re- 
quire the  Consumer  Products  Acency  to 
mandate  labeling  and  other  regulatUnu 
across  thr  whole  spectrum  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  for  hunting,  or  sporting 
purposes.  Including  black  powder?  Can 
ttie  Senator  tell  me  one  Instance  in  which 
t^re  has  been  a  demonstrated  need  to 
put  this  Agency  into  the  business  of  reg- 
ulating guns  and  ammunition  and  pow- 
der? That  Is  what  he  is  doing. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  one  another.  We 
disagree  on  the  concept  of  whether  peo- 
ple should  have  the  firearms  and  whether 
they  should  have  the  ammunition.  "Hie 
people  who  petitioned  that  Commission 
to  control  ammunition  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  They  weie  trying  to  get  the 
Commission  to  say  that  ammunition 
shoiild  not  be  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  was  a  back  door  attempt  at 
gun  control.  With  doe  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts — and  know- 
ing his  interest  in  the  subject— I  say 
tiiat  this  is  a  back  door  attempt  at  gun 
control,  and  we  should  be  frank  about  It. 
The  Commission  will  be  forced  to  do  this 
by  the  courts,  jmt  as  the  Commission 


when  it  did  not  even  want  to  get  Into 
this  business  was  told  that  they  had  to 
entertain  the  case  brought  by  the  anti- 
gun  people,  requiring  the  Commission  to 
start  controUing  the  distribution  of 
ammimltion. 

If  we  put  this  proposal  hi  this  bill  end 
say  that  the  Commission  must  take  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  the  mal- 
functioning of  ammunition,  firearms,  and 
black  powder,  then  vv-e  are  getting  into 
a  back  door  concept  of  gun  control  and 
the  cessation  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  rifht  of  an  individual  to  have  the  guns 
and  the  ammunition  that  he  wifhes.  .so 
long  as  they  are  used  legally. 

That  is  tho  difference.  This  has  noihinf; 
to  do  with  legaUty.  This  doe,  net  deal 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  Com- 
mission should  examine  aU  the  ammu- 
nition that  Is  manufactiu-ed  In  tliis  coun- 
try, to  determine  if  there  is  any  defect  in 
it,  but  v.itli  a  back  door  attempt  to  gun 
control. 

I  state  that  my  Information  iz  that 
there  has  not  been  an  Instance  of  de- 
fective ammunition,  and  I  know  of  no 
instance  of  defective  manufactuie  of 
gims  on  a  wholesale  scale.  Although  there 
may  have  been  a  separate  nialfunc Zon- 
ing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  read  about 
a  young  soldier  who  is  suing  the  Federal 
Government  because  an  artillerj'  shell 
blew  up  when  he  was  serving  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  the  only  Instance  that  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  In  recent  yeans. 
as  to  defective  ammunition,  and  I  c:o  not 
think  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission has  much  to  do  with  miUtary 
shen.s.  This  would  put  them  in  the  busi- 
ness of  regulating  all  producers  of  all 
firearms — not  only  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials but  also  our  rifles,  our  shotguns,  our 
sports  pistols,  and  all  the  ammunition 
for  those,  as  well  as  for  the  muskets  and 
the  black  powder  for  the  mudcets  that 
are  nsed  by  the  people  who  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  reconstruction  of  past 
events. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  this;  What  evidence  does 
he  have  of  the  need  to  put  this  Ctommls- 
si(m  in  the  business  of  regulating  tlie 
manufacture  of  firearms,  ammunition, 
and  black  powder? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  is  verj 
plain  and  simple.  If  there  is  not  a  prob- 
lem, then  there  win  not  be  any  risk  or 
danger  of  Irreparable  harm,  and  no  regu- 
lati<»is  will  be  necessary.  If  the  commis- 
sion does  not  find  any  particular  problem 
in  this  ai-ea,  there  will  not  be  a  require- 
ment that  tliey  get  into  It. 

The  fact  to  that,  prior  to  1961.  there 
was  no  requirement  that  any  of  the  am- 
munition mamrfacturers  actually  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  label  on  any  of  the 
ammunition. 

After  1961,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  they  went 
ahead  and  printed  the  label  and  printed 
the  warning.  Prior  to  1961,  they  never 
had  to  do  it,  and  in  many  instances,  they 
did  not.  The  effect  of  the  McClure 
amendment  mores  as  back  to  prior  to 
prior  e\'en  to  1961. 

I  just  want  to  make  ft  clear  what  we 
are   reaching:    Defecttfe  ammanltfon; 
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and  if  they  do  not  have  any,  no  defective 
ammunition  blowing  up  in  the  faces  of 
hunters,  there  will  not  be  any  regiila- 
lion. 

Labeling — if  all  of  these  various  pro- 
ducers of  ammunition  are  moving  ahead 
in  the  areas  of  labeling,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem. 

Then,  when  there  is  an  unreasonable 
risk  in  terms  of  the  user,  irreparable 
injury  to  the  user  of  any  of  these  prod- 
ucts— it  is  an  extremely  limited,  precise 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  those  who 
will  say,  well,  if  we  talk  about  this  at  alW 
if  we  talk  about  anything  at  all.  it  is  the 
camel  getting  his  nose  in  the  tent  on 
Kiui  law.s  or  regulations.  I  have  listened^: 
and  heard  that  argument.  What  we  are ' 
talking  about  is  digging  over  the  land  in 
past  legislation.  We  are  going  back  to 
prior  to  1961,  even,  with  the  effect  of 
the  McClure  amendment. 

I  take  it  the  way  it  came  out,  re- 
ixjrted  from  the  committee  itself,  that 
save  time  and  consideration  to  these 
different  issues.  They  made  a  decision 
as  a  result  of  their  determination  and 
judgment  on  this.  In  effect,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  restore  the  judgment 
of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  that 
considered  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  I  owe  him  4 
minutes.  That  time  came  out  of  his  time. 
On  my  time,  he  can  answer  me. 

Again  I  say  to  him,  when  we  dealt 
«ith  the  flammability  problem,  we  had 
people  who  came  in  and  showed — and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  here;  he 
iiad  great  leadership  in  that — they 
showed  us  that  there  were  iMtbles  who 
had  been  biumed.  people  who  had  suf- 
tered  because  of  the  flammabillty  of 
fabrics.  We  passed  laws  and  regulations 
to  conti'ol  the  situation. 

In  the  case  of  hair  spray,  we  had  proof 
that  there  had.  in  fact,  been  s<»ne  danger 
created  to  users.  We  were  not  authorizing 
a  commission  just  to  go  out  and  see  if 
there  were  some  dangers.  We  had  In 
fact  been  shown  that  these  dangers 
existed. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  gun  users  or  peo- 
ple who  have  been  buying  ammunition 
who  have  come  to  Congress  and  said. 
Give  this  coounission  authority  to  pro- 
tect us."  In  every  instance  that  we  have 
put  this  kind  of  authority  into  a  com- 
mission, that  has  been  the  iH^requlslte: 
-siMneone  lias  said,  "We  need  your  assist- 
ance." 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  re- 
quires this  type  of  action,  to  tell  this 
commission,  "Go  witch  hunting  and  try 
to  find  some  way  to  control  guns  because 
^e  have  given  you  the  authority  to  con- 
trol defects." 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  rather 
amazed  that  the  Senator  would  offer 
such  an  amendment  I  merely  offer  my 
almost  life-time  experience  In  shooting. 
I  have  never  had  a  defective  piece  of 
ammunltloiL  I  have  known  numerous 
occasions  when  ammtmltion  manufac- 
turers have  withheld  whole  lots  of  am- 
munition because  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  faulty  primers  or  short  loads — never 
overloads  or  mlsloads.  I  have  never  heard 


of  anyone  being  injured  by  so-called 
badly  constructed  ammtmltion. 

I  have  heard  of  shooters  who  have  not 
been  careful  in  putting  the  right  caliber 
bullet  in  a  gun  and  the  gun  would  ex- 
plode, but  that  is  not  the  ammunition 
manufacturer's  fault. 

I  think  this  is  just  another  attempt  to 
intrude  on  the  business  of  America  by 
the  Federal  Government.  As  I  say,  I  have 
a  life- time  experience  in  this,  not  only 
as  a  tiser  of  ammunition  but  a  maker  of 
ammunition,  a  maker  of  guns  and  a  user 
of  guns,  and  a  member  of  many  organi- 
zations interested  in  the  art,  or  what- 
ever the  Senator  wants  to  call  it.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  an  incident  where  a  person 
^has  been  damaged  by  so-called  faulty 
ammunition  unJe.ss  that  v  as  the  fault  of 
the  user. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  asked  to  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  did  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  a  question 
and  I  owe  him  4  minutes.  I,  therefore, 
yield  him  4  minutes  to  answer. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  If  I  could  just  make  a 
comment  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
he  points  out  that  he  knows  of  instances 
where  either  the  manufactmer,  or  per- 
haps even  the  distributor,  has  felt  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  fault  in  the  am- 
munition and  then  has  withdrawn  it. 
The  fact  is  that  with  the  McClme 
amendment,  they  do  not  even  have  to 
label  the  various  products,  so  the  distri- 
butor will  not  even  know  who  tlie  manu- 
facturer was  in  order  to  retimi  it,  or  the 
manufactm-er,  if  he  does  not  label  it. 
might  not  even  know  how  to  recall  it, 
because  it  will  not  have  to  be  labeled. 

We  are  not  asking  very  much:  Label- 
ing of  ammunition,  so  tliat  the  manu- 
facturer is  able  to  recall  it  in  case  he 
finds  it  defective,  or  they  are  able  to 
identify  it  and  have  it  returned.  They 
would  not,  imder  the  McClure  amend- 
ment, even  have  that  opportimity. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  Just  a  comment  on  that? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Anyone  who  would 
buy  ammunition  that  does  not  cari-y  the 
manufacturer's  label  on  it  is  out  of  his 
head  and  he  should  be  injiu'ed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Are  there  any  re- 
quirements under  the  McClure  amend- 
ment that  would  require  that  the  code  or 
the  lot  nimiber  be  so  printed,  so  that  the 
manufacturer  would  have  any  kind  of 
knowledge  or  awareness?  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  McClure 
amendment  took  out  additional  new 
material  put  in  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  It  did  not  amend  the  old  act. 
The  old  act  stays  as  it  is,  as  I  understand 
it.  (E)  is  still  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  ask  for  a  clari- 
fication of  that  from  the  floor  managers? 
I  understand  that  it  does  change  it.  It 
changes  the  labeling  provisions  and  re- 
turns us  to  pre-1961. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  it  did  take  it  out. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  Section  (E> ,  that  the  committee  has 
tried  to  add  material  to,  will  remain  in 
the  act.  as  I  understand  it.  It  has  not 
been  deleted  by  the  McClure  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  My  understanding  is 


that  the  effect  of  the  McClm-e  amend- 
ment is  to  take  us  back  to  the  labeling 
requirements  that  were  passed  in  1961 
imder  the  Hazardous  Substance  Act.  If  i 
am  wrong,  I  can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  defer  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  think  there  are  two  or 
tlnee  things  that  ought  to  be  said  about 
this  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said. 

I  do  not  mean  to  prolong  the  argu- 
ment. I  think  a  point  of  order  might  have 
laid  against  the  amendment,  even  though 
it  was  moved  from  one  point  to  another, 
since,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts very  candidly  said,  all  it  does  is  put 
back  in  what  my  amendment  took  out,  or 
a  portion  of  my  amendment  took  out 
But  I  did  not  raise  the  point  of  order, 
because  I  know  how  frustrating  it  might 
be  to  the  Senator  not  to  be  able  to  argue 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  if  he 
wants  to  make  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not 
want  anyone  who  reviews  this  Record 
to  think  that,  in  any  way,  the  amend- 
ment is  defective.  If  he  wants  to  make  it 
and  the  Chair  wants  to  sustain  the  point 
of  order,  I  would  refrain  from  any  point 
of  order.  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  this 
issue  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  if  he  wishes  to  make 
the  point  of  order,  he  may.  All  I  want  to 
say  is  I  think  tf  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts wants  to  debate  this  Issue,  I  am 
glad  to  debate  it.  I  am  not  going  to  try, 
by  any  strategem,  to  avoid  having  the 
debate.  I  did  not  think  that  was  adverse 
to  the  Senator's  interest  and  I  did  not 
intend  it  in  that  way  at  all. 

I  think  the  point  needs  to  be  affirmed 
that  there  is  no  cturent  hazard  and  no 
evidence  of  current  hazard.  ITie  Senator 
from  Alaska  asks  the  question  directly: 
Is  there  any  evidence  of  hazard?  I  say 
positively,  there  is  no  evidence  of  hazard. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  the  Senate  to  know  what  the 
record  is.  The  last  year  for  which  com- 
plete statistics  are  available  easily  was 
the  year  1972,  on  the  total  number  of 
rounds  of  ammtmltion  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  for  private  consiunp- 
tion.  The  Senate  will  be  hiterested  in 
knowing  that  6,674,000,000  cartridges 
were  produced  and  sold  in  this  country. 
Out  of  6,674,000,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, there  was  not  one  instance  of  defec- 
tive ammtmltion — not  one.  On  the  face 
of  that  it  seems  to  me  that  It  must  be 
very  obvious  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  are  not  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  the  ammtmltion  Is  safe  or 
whether  or  not  it  is  defective.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  becomes  very  obvious  that 
their  only  motivation  is  to  find  some  way 
by  which  they  can  get  In  the  gim  control 
door.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  elim- 
inate. Iliat  Is  why,  Indeed,  we  are  debat- 
ing this  now,  because  I  think  It  should  be 
very  clearly  understood  what  Is  at  stake 
here  and  what  the  reasons  may  be. 
Mr.  President,  I  put  In  the  Record  eai'- 
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lier  today,  in  connection  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the.  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  myself,  as  well  as 
others,  a  rather  extensive  statement  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  defective  ammu- 
nition, because  I  know  it  is  a  matter  of 
concern  that  has  been  stated  by  several; 
that  is  their  motivation.  I  wanted  to  put 
the  facts  clearly  on  the  record,  even 
though  at  that  time,  it  was  not  being 
debated. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission wants  this  language  added,  the 
amendment  adopted,  as  Itlie  Senator 
from  Utah  and  I  have  suggested.  They 
do  not  want  the  language  that  is  being 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts becatise  they  do  not  want  to  get 
Involved  in  this  very  difficult  area  where 
they  know  they  are  going  to  be  buffeted 
about  not  because  of  the  issue  of  safety 
or  lack  of  safety  of  ammimition  in- 
herently but  because  they  are  going  to 
become  involved  by  gun  control  advo- 
cates. That  Is  exactly  the  reason  we  are 
before  this  body  now  seeking  to  make 
clear,  as  we  thought  we  had  made  clear 
earlier,  that  tlie  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  was  to  have  no  juris- 
diction. That  is  all  in  the  world  my 
amendment  said,  that  the  Consiuner 
Product  Safety  Commission  has  no  ju- 
risdiction. 

I  think  it  should  be  very  clear,  too,  that 
with  respect  to  labeling,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  said  that  my 
amendment  takes  it  back  prior  to  1961. 
Well,  I  would  say  this:  The  industry  has 
been  labeling  their  ammunition  ever 
since  smokeless  powder  came  in,  and 
they  did  it  long  before  any  act  required 
them  to  do  it.  They  have  done  it  con- 
sistently ever  since.  It  is  being  labeled 
now. 

I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
must  emerge  as  a  matter  of  very  crystal- 
clear  fact  that  the  ammunition  is  not  the 
real  goal  of  those  people  who  seek  am- 
munition labeling  or  restrictions.  It  is 
gun  control  that  is  the  issue,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  gun  control  let 
us  talk  about  that  directly.  Let  us  have 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple vote  on  that  issue.  Let  us  not  try  to 
delegate  the  authority  to  some  regula- 
tory agency  to  initiate  gun  control 
through  the  backdoor. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  issue,  and  that  is 
why  I  must  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  imder- 
stand  his  concern.  He  has  made  state- 
ments repeatedly  concerning  his  own 
views  on  gim  control,  as  have  I. 

The  argument  ought  to  be  on  that 
point,  and  it  ought  to  be  out  where  the 
public  understands  that  Congress  is 
making  a  decision  on  that  issue,  not  try- 
ing to  delegate  it  to  some  regulatory 
agency  to  make  it  for  us  rather  than  our 
making  it  ourselves. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  left  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  9  minutes  left  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  reiterate  the  arguments 


that  have  been  made,  although  I  concur 
with  what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  emotional  thing, 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  emotional  is 
that  it  spills  over  into,  and,  in  fact,  is 
bottomed  on  the  gun  control  issue.  It 
does  not  have  much  to  do  with  ammuni- 
tion. 

I  have  been  using  ammunition  for  all 
of  my  adult  life,  and  I  have  never  bought 
a  package  of  shells  that  did  not  have  a 
label  on  it.  They  were  always  labeled, 
and  I  knew  what  they  were,  and  I  could 
look  at  them  and  find  the  niunbcr  of 
grains  of  powder  that  they  have  in  each 
one,  and  all  of  this  material  which  I 
tried  to  indicate  earlier  was  because  of 
the  high  degree  of  liability. 

I  was  not  trying  to  argue  that  any- 
body should  just  depend  on  his  tort 
remedy  for  that.  What  I  was  trying  to 
say  is  the  liability  of  a  manufacturer  is 
so  great  that  if  anything  is  wrong  he 
wants  to  know  it,  and  he  has  the  highest 
degree  of  quality  control;  he  labels  his 
articles  as  clearly  as  he  can;  he  puts 
cautionary  notices  on  there  in  order  to 
protect  himself.  It  is  to  his  self-interest, 
and  he  has  done  that  for  years  and  years. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
problem  in  the  ammunition  area.  I  con- 
cur with  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  said.  We  just  do  not  have  any  com- 
plaints. We  have  not  had  people  coming 
ni  saying: 

A  package  of  shells  blew  up  In  my  pantry 
and  knocked  all  the  plaster  off  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  you  ought  to  have  some  re- 
quirement that  they  not  have  defective 
ammunition. 

The  number  of  cartridges  that  were 
made  and  recited  here  in  number  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  indicates  the  unit 
number  is  almost  unbelievable,  without 
ever  having  a  defective  one  come  out  and 
come  to  our  attention.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  gratuitously  insert 
this  jurisdiction  in  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  when  originally 
we  denied  it  to  them.  It  came  in  through 
the  back  door  through  another  act  that 
was  transferred  to  them  to  administer, 
and  even  then  it  was  a  court  order  saying 
they  had  to  take  jmisdiction. 

Therefore,  I  must  seriously  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  in  the  wirong 
place.  If  there  is  a  time  for  us  to  discuss 
gun  control,  let  us  have  it  out  in  the 
open  in  a  bill  with  full  debate  and  dis- 
cuss the  whole  issue.  That  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  It  is  an  issue,  it  is  a  proper 
thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  in  place  here 
in  this  bill  that  we  are  considering  to- 
day. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Can  I  give  the  Senator 
back  his  4  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any- 
body yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  I  have  3  min- 
utes on  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Three  minutes. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  make  just  a  final 
comment. 

The  way  the  legislation  was  drafted 
was  not  that  we  were  going  to  try  to 
itemize  each  different  product  and  say 
that  we  were  or  were  not  going  to  provide 
regulations.  What  we  decided,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  was  to  talk  about  consumer  products 
acro.ss  the  board— let  me  repeat,  con- 
sumer products  across  the  board.  The 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
was  going  to  regulate  all  products  if  tliey 
present  an  unreasonable  risk. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  made  a  good  deal 
ol  sense.  Listenins  to  the  arguments  that 
say  .some  of  us  want  to  juct  make  sure  we 
are  going  to  also  include  ammunition  in 
the  .iurLsdiction  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  write  something  in  on  this.  We  are 
just  trying  to  prohibit  writing  sometliing 
out  that  should  appear  to  any  fair- 
minded  person  as  a  potential  danger  or 
hazard  for  the  user  or  for  the  consumer, 
and  that  is  really  all  that  v.e  are  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

Manufacturers  clearly  have  some 
labeling  provisions  already  on  the  pack- 
ages of  the  ammunition.  But  all  we  are 
requiring  under  this  amendment  is  to 
keen  it  away  from  children.  That  is  what 
the  opponents  of  this  amendment  are 
suggesting.  They  are  sug?esting  that  they 
do  not  want  any  kind  of  labeling  require- 
ment that  says,  "Keep  it  away  from  chil- 
dren," or  "Do  not  store  it  in  a  warm 
place." 

Labeling — how  much  of  a  burden  is 
that  to  the  American  sportsmen?  I  ask 
you.  How  much  of  a  burden  is  that  to 
require  that  it  say,  "Keep  it  away  from 
children"  or  to  "Store  it  in  a  cool  place"? 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  talking 
about. 

Also  on  the  question  of  defective  am- 
munition, if  there  is  not  a  substantial 
danger  or  a  hazard,  there  will  not  be  the 
regulations.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
suggest  that  there  may  be,  there  may 
very  well  be,  the  danger  of  defective 
ammunition  and.  if  that  presents  such 
a  danger,  regulations  ought  to  be  pro- 
mulgated. That  Is  not  a  very  unreason- 
able requirement. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  really  the 
thrust  of  the  point,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  way  this  legislation  came  out  of  the 
committee,  they  did  give  thought  and 
consideration  to  it,  they  did  recognize 
that  these  were  points  that  should  be 
obsei-ved  by  the  legislation.  But  with  the 
action  by  the  McClure  amendment  we 
have  effectively  vitiated  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  and  my  amendment  is  an 
attempt  to  restore  that  and  to  provide 
for  a  review  by  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  in  these  particular 
a  leas. 

We  are  talking  here  about  labeling  of 
ammunition.  But  let  us  admit  we  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  Let  us  say  "OK,  Mr. 
American  Consumer,  we  will  label  when 
it  comes  to  furniture  polish  and  air 
sprays,  but  you  are  on  your  own  when  it 
comes  to  ammunition." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  seconds?  To  en- 
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able  aimnHniUon  to  explode  because  of 
heat  would  require  the  heat  ot  a  house 
burning  down. 

As  far  aa  children  and  ammunition, 
I  think  I  fired  my  first  .22  when  I  was 
6  years  old,  and  I  have  kept  the  ammu- 
nition away  from  them  before  they  were 
tliat  old. 

If  a  shooter  cannot  take  care  of  his 
own  children  or  ammunition,  he  should 
not  be  shooting. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 
Mr.  STEVENg.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLUlfc.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  think  there  is  one  thing  that  ought 
to  be  reaffirmed  that  was  said  in  the 
earlier  debate  on  the  Moss-McClure 
amendment.  As  of  June  27.  1975,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
itself  had  received  299.500  letters  or  com- 
munications opposing  the  proposed  ban 
on  handgun  bullets,  and  only  500  letters 
in  favor.  That  is  the  consumers  speaking 
for  themselves./ 

I  would  say  that  the  299,500  individual 
communications  include  single  commu- 
nications such  as  the  one  I  gave  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  which  was 
a  petition  signed  by  20,000  individual 
taxpayers  and  citizens  of  my  State. 

The  consimiers  liave  ali-eady  said 
what  they  want  done.  They  want  us  to 
leave  this  out  of  the  area  of  consumer 
control  under  the  Consiuner  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  those 
are  the  consumers  that  are  involved  in 
this  matter;  if  we  are  really  talking  about 
protecting  the  consimiers. 

If,  Instead,  this  is  a  provision  to  au- 
thorize the  commission  to  go  into  the 
whole  concept  of  ammunition  manufac- 
ture, storage,  distribution,  control,  for 
the  purposes  of  controlling  it  and  slow- 
ing it  down  and  depriving  those  who 
want  that  ammunition  of  their  ammuni- 
tion, then  I  can  understand  it.  but  if  it 
is  really  an  amendment  to  protect  con- 
sumers, the  consumers  who  use  ammu- 
nition have  not  sought  it 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  necessao'  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  I  disagiee  with  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  about  the  re- 
quirements for  labeling. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
hare  p<toted  out.  they  have  labeled  this 
type  of  product  long  before  any  Hazar- 
dous Substances  Act  was  enacted.  There 
is  nothing  In  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  directing  that  ammimition  shall  be 
labeled.  What  happened  is  that  ammuni- 
tion, along  with  a  lot  of  other  things,  is 
labeled.  We  have  not  changed  that,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that  has  sold  de- 
fective ammunition.  No  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  buy  It  and  no  one  is  dis- 
tributing It. 

It  Is  a  backdoor  approach  to  gun  con- 
trol that  I  must  opiMxe. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time,  but  I  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
u  sufficient  second? 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 


The  yeas  and  naj's  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  tMr.  Bent- 
sen  ),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark  I,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland* ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  »Mr. 
ftiLLi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Bumpers),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway  i.  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Caiolina  tMr. 
Morgan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senate*-  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CiARKt,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan >,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore*  would 
each  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  is  absent  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  75.  as  follows: 


11. 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

290  Leg.] 

YEAS— 11 

B«yh 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Case 

JavlU 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

WiUUms 

Hart,  Pbihp  A.    RibicoS 

NAY8— 75 

Aboure/k 

Goldwater 

Moss 

AUen 

Gravel 

Muskie 

B«ker 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hart.  Oarv  W. 

Nunn 

bmu 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Haakall 

Pearson 

BIden 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Helms 

Randolph 

BucUrr 

Hruaka 

Roth 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Schwelker 

ByM. 

Humphrey 

Scott.  Hugh 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Inouve 

Soott. 

Bytd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

WlUiamL 

Ckimou 

Leahy 

Sparkmau 

ChUes 

Long 

Stafford 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Culver 

UaniAeld 

St«v«n* 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Ston* 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

McdTire 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Mcdee 

Talmadge 

Pftouin 

UcOoveru 

Thurmond 

Pong 

Mclntjrre 

Tower 

Ford 

MetcaU 

Welcker 

0«m 

MomUle 

Young 

Olanu 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

B«ataen 

OrllBn 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Percy 

Clttk 

LasHlt 

Eastland 

Morgan 

So   Mr. 

Kennedy's   amendment  w 

rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  amendments  to  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  clearly  ad- 
dress a  concern  of  thousands  of  Wyoming 
residents  and  millions  of  Americans.  The 
amendments  provide  that  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  has  no  juris- 
diction to  regulate  the  sale  of  firearms 
or  flreai-ms  ammunition.  I,  together  with 
a  number  of  other  Senators,  have  spon- 
sored and  actively  supported  separate 
legislation  that  would  accomplish  this 
same  purpose. 

I  applaud  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  expeditiously  bringing  this  provision 
before  the  Senate  and  hope  my  colleagues 
can  support  this  needed  legislation. 

The  Congress  never  intended  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  to 
have  the  authority  to  ban  ammunition. 
In  fact,  a  specific  provision  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  explicitly  ex- 
cluded guns  and  ammmiltlon  from  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction.  Despite  this 
clear  legislative  mandate,  additional  leg- 
islative action  is  necessary  because  of  a 
recent  Federal  district  court  decision. 
In  a  suit  brought  by  a  Chicago  gun  con- 
trol group,  the  Federal  district  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  ordered  the 
Commission  to  "commence  considera- 
tion" of  a  ban  on  handgtm  ammuni- 
tion. The  Commission  has  not  yet  de- 
termined whether  it  has  this  authority. 
but  the  fact  that  the  question  has  even 
arisen  necessitates  this  legislation. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
it  will  put  to  an  end  the  question  of 
whether  the  Commission  has  the  author- 
ity to  ban  the  sale  of  ammunition.  This 
represents  a  victory  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  believe  in  the  right  to  own 
and  legitimately  use  firearms. 

Mr.  President.  I  received  approxi- 
mately 4,000  letters  from  Wyoming  con- 
stituents protesting  the  possibility  that 
the  Commission  might  place  a  ban  on 
handgun  ammunition.  I  have  foimd  that 
this  response  is  representative  of  much 
of  the  coiuatry. 

The  original  committee  amendments 
carved  out  two  areas  where  the  Commis- 
sion wotUd  retain  authority  to  regulate 
fireai'ms  ammunition.  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  which  removecl  these 
provisions.  First,  the  committee  provided 
that  the  Co;-unlssion  had  the  authority 
to  continue  the  general  labeling  of  am- 
munition containers.  I  opposed  this  pro- 
vision because  ammunition  manuJfac- 
tiuers  have  for  almost  a  decade  and  a 
half  voluntarily  performed  what  this 
provision  would  have  required.  I  see  no 
need  In  requiring  conduct  which  has  long 
been  volimtarily  performed,  absent  some 
change  in  circumstance.  There  had  been 
no  change  in  the  resolve  of  ammimition 
manufacturers  to  properly  label  ammu- 
nition containers. 

Second,  the  committee  amendments 
pi'ovlded  that  the  Commission  had  au- 
thority to  regulate  defective  ammuni- 
tion. I  felt  that  this  provision  was  not 
needed  because  of  the  almost  nonexist- 
ent occurrence  of  injuries  resulting  from 
defective  ammunition.  Moreover,  I  op- 
posed the  provisi<m  because  I  felt  that 
providing    the    Commission    with    the 
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power  to  determine  what  is  defective 
ammunition  provides  the  "foot  in  the 
door"  for  the  Commission  to  promulgate 
a  multitude  of  standards — production 
and  use  requirements — the  fulfillment  of 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  ammu- 
nition to  be  determined  safe.  Such 
standards  would  have  the  overriding  ef- 
fect of  unnecessarily  raising  the  price  of 
ammunition  and  reducing  legitimate  gun 
use.  I  am  extremely  happy  that  these 
provisions  were  removed  from  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

With  the  removal  of  these  provisions, 
tlie  legislative  record  is  clear— Congress 
intends  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  is  not  to  exercise 
juiisdiction  over  or  regulate  the  use  of 
firearms  or  firearms  ammunition.  If  the 
Congress  wishes  to  legislate  gun  control, 
which  I  believe  is  most  unwise,  let  it  do 
it  out  in  the  open  where  the  opinions  of 
the  American  voters  can  be  heard. 
Clearly,  such  an  important  activity 
should  not  be  Initiated  by  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judge  and  be  implemented  by 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. 

Gun  control  is  a  much  too  important 
subject  for  this  type  of  low  level,  non- 
participatory  action. 

With  this  legislation,  the  Congress  has 
finally  made  the  record  clear — the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  has 
no  authority  to  regulate  firearms  and 
firearms  ammunition.  I  commend  this 
legislation  to  my  colleagues  and  sincerely 
hope  they  can  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion Improvements  Act  which  we  con- 
sidered today  includes  a  most  important 
"improvement"— section  3(e)  —which 
gives  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  over  cigarettes  as  a 
source  of  Ignition.  The  Senate  has  been 
persuaded,  as  I  was  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  was,  that  this  provision  is  a 
necessary  and  equitable  redress  of  an 
arbitrary  restriction  on  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission's  authority 
to  protect  the  public  from  consumer 
hazards. 

Of  the  124,000  upholstery  and  bedding 
fires  which  occur  annually,  70  to  80  per- 
cent are  caused  by  cigarettes  which  are 
carelessly  dropped  or  left  unattended.  In 
fact,  cigarettes  are  the  third  largest 
cause  of  all  fires.  Upholstery  and  bedding 
fires  are  responsible  for  an  estimated 
3,000  deaths,  10,000  injuries,  and  over 
$100  million  in  property  damages  each 
year. 

While  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  has  been  able  to  respond  to 
this  hazard  by  proposing  requirements 
that  upholstery  and  bedding  materials 
meet  certain  flammability  standards,  it 
is  flatly  prohibited  from  addressing  the 
other  side  of  this  problem,  the  Ignition 
source.  As  now  framed,  the  CPSC's  pro- 
posed flammability  standards  would  offer 
no  protection  to  the  owners  of  some  298,- 
000,000  pieces  of  furniture  which  are  al- 
ready In  the  home.  Neither  would  these 
requirements  help  the  principal  victims 
of  smoking  accidents— the  elderly,  who 
are  not  generally  in  a  position  to  buy  new 
furniture.  Requiring  fabrics  and  bedding 
to  meet  strict  flammability  standards  Is 
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not  without  its  costs  either.  Furniture 
prices  are  expected  to  rise  between  15 
and  25  percent,  and  fabric  selection  may 
be  greatly  limited.  While  the  benefits 
which  we  achieve  from  standards  such 
as  these  may  be  well  worth  the  costs,  the 
Senate  has  acted  wisely  in  permiting  the 
CPSC  to  explore  possibilities  for  reduc- 
ing this  hazard  at  its  source — the  ciga- 
rettes. 

Some  promising  steps  have  already 
been  made  in  developing  a  "fire  safe" 
cigarette,  that  is,  a  cigarette  which  would 
go  out  if  not  puffed  upon  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time. 

Laboratory  tests  have  shown  the  97 
percent  of  all  cigarette  furniture  fires 
are  caused  wheft  the  fabric  is  in  contact 
with  the  lit  or  smouldering  cigarette  for 
more  than  10  minutes.  Thus,  if  a  ciga- 
rette is  perfected  which  would  "self  ex- 
tinguish" In  less  than  10  minutes,  the  fire 
risk,  regardless  of  fabric  or  upholstery 
used,  would  be  substantially  reduced.  I 
would  emphasize  our  recognition  that 
this  technology  is  not  yet  certain.  It  Is 
also  recognized  that  treatments  to  alter 
the  burning  patterns  of  cigarettes  may 
have  health  Implications  which  are  not 
fully  understood.  Thus  section  3(e)  of 
S.  644  contains  an  express  proviso  that 
the  CPSC  may  make  no  requirements 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing or  adding  to  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  this 
provision  does  not  require  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  regulate 
cigarettes  or  to  reject  flammability 
standards.  Neither  does  It  prevent  the 
Commission  from  adopting  a  solution 
which  combines  both  of  these  as  rem- 
edies. By  giving  the  CPSC  this  jurisdic- 
tion we  are  simply  acting  to  remove  the 
artificial  barrier  which  presently  encum- 
bers the  Commission's  ability  to  address 
this  question  in  a  full  and  cost/effective 
manner. 

In  adopting  this  provision  the  Senate 
has  rejected  the  notion  that  simply  be- 
cause cigarettes  and  not  some  other  pro- 
duct are  the  ignition  source,  the  CPSC 
should  treat  them  as  a  sacred  cow. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  will  not 
permit  the  CPSC  to  regulate  the  health 
aspects  of  cigarettes;  rather.  It  aUows 
the  Commi-ssion  to  exercise  fully  its 
proper  mandate  in  protecting  people 
from  fire  hazards,  an  area  in  which  Its 
competence  and  jurisdiction  is  clear. 

One  further  issue  needs  clarification— 
the  charge  made  in  the  dissenting  views 
to  the  Commerce  Committee  report  on 
S.  644  that  the  adoption  of  this  section 
is  merely  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  fur- 
niture manufacturers  to  delay  the  set- 
ting of  fiammability  standards.  While 
some  may  wish  for  such  an  outcome,  it 
is  not  my  intent,  nor  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  retaining  this  provision,  to  derail 
the  adoption  of  whatever  standards  are 
deemed  necessary.  The  correction  of  this 
lack  in  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission's  authority  has  merit  in  its 
own  right,  merit  recognized  and  affirmed 
by  our  action  on  S.  644  today. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  amendments.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  I  ask  for  third 
reading. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Weicker).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  au- 
thority from  the  minority  to  yield  back 
their  time,  and  I  yield  back  mine,  so  all 
remaining  time  is  yielded  back 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CuPTis> .  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  tlie 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

(During  the  caU  of  the  roll,  Mr.  Helms 
assumed  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer  > 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  tMr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore i,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>. 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr! 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Morgan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  «Mr 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell» 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  tMr. 
Goldwater),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarilj-  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  abt«nt  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  is  absent  at- 
tending a  fimeral. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  297  Leg.) 
YEAS— 76 


Aboure^k 

Baker 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Btdeu 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 


Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

HarUe 

Haskell 

Hatfield 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruaka 
Cannon  Huddleston 


Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dole 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

Fong 


Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnusou 


Manslield 

Mathias 

McCleUan 

McClure 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moas 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Pro.\mlre 

Randolph 

RibicoS 

Roth 

Schweiker 
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Soott,  Hugli 

Sparkman 

SUffont 

Steven* 

Stevenson 

Ston* 

Symlnctoa 

Taft 

TikteMdc* 

TbuzmoDd 

NATS— S 

Walekar 

WUUaMa 

TouBC 

AUen 

Bnrtlett 

Bellmou 

Curtis 

Fannin 
Helms 

Soott. 

wuiifttnL. 
Tower 

NOT  VOTINO— 15 

Benuen 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

-CUrk 

Oold  water 
Hathaway 

lAxalt 

Morgan 
Pastore 
Pell 

VtK, 

Stennls 

So  the 
follows: 

bUl    (S.  6441 
S.  044 

was  passed,  as 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  a/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  Improvements  Act  of 
I975-. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOB    APFSOPIUATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
section  33(a)  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  2081(a))  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Ml .000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtine  30. 1978: 

"(2)  tliJMOjOOO  for  the  transitional  quar- 
ter ending  S^tember  30.  1976;  and 

"(3)  $W/>00.000  for  the  Oscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977.". 

UMITATIOMS  ON  JCXISOICTIOM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Poison  Pre- 
venUon  Packaging  Act  of  1970  (15  UjS.C. 
1471(2))  is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  sub- 
paragraph (B)  thereof  In  Its  entirety:  and 
(2)  redesignating  subparagraphs  "(C)"  and 
-(D)"  thereof  as  "(B)"  and  "(C)".  respec- 
tlTely. 

(b)(1)  Section  S(a)(l)(D)  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Aot  (15  U.S.C.  20M 
(a)(1)(D))  la  amended  by  deleting  "eco- 
nomic poisons"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"pesticides". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  date  on  which 
reflations  promulgated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Bodentl- 
clde  Act  Initially  take  eifect. 

(c)(1)  Section  2(f)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261 
(f)  (2) )  U  amended  by  Inserting  before  "but 
such  term"  the  following:  "nor  to  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products,". 

(2)  Seetton  3(a)(1)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  20S2  (a)(1)) 
Is  amended  (A)  by  inserting  "other"  before 
"llmltattons"  in  the  last  sentence  threof 
and  (B)  by  Inserting  before  such  sentence 
the  following:  "Except  for  the  regulation 
under  this  Act  or  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  of  fireworks  devices  or  any 
substance  intended  for  use  as  a  component 
of  any  such  device,  tlie  Commission  shall 
have  no  authority  tinder  the  functions  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  30  of  this  Act 
to  regulate  any  product  or  article  described 
in  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  paragraph,  or 
described,  without  regard  to  quantity,  in  sec- 
tion 84S(a)(5)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.". 

(d)  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion shaU  make  no  ruling  or  order  that  re- 
stricts the  manufacture  or  sale  of  firearms, 
firearms  ammunition,  or  components  of  fire- 
arms ammunition,  including  black  powder  or 
gimpowder  for  flreaxm*. 

(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  80(a) 
of  the  Consumer  Product  S«ifety  Act  (15 
t;.S.C.  a078(a))  is  amended  by  (1)  deleting 
"of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Proteotloo  Agency  and";  sad  (2)     deleting 


*Actt  amended  by  subsections  (b)  through 
(f)  of  MCtkm  7  of  the  Poison  PrevenUou 
Packaging  Act  of  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "r^Oenl  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (18  UB.C.  801  eC  seq.)". 

(f)  SeeUoa  3(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Conmimer 
IProduet  Safety  Act  (IS  UAC.  2062(a)(1)(B)) 
le  amended  by  adding  after  "products"  the 
ftaUowlng:  "except  to  the  extent  that  such 
products  present  an  tinreasonable  risk  of 
injury  as  a  source  of  ignition:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  action  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  add  to  any  health  hazards  posed 
by  such  products". 

BTTDCKT  AND  EMK.OTBE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(f)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  tJ.S.C.  2053(f))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paargraph: 

"(3)  Requests  or  estimates  for  regular, 
supplemental,  or  deficiency  approprlatlMis 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  shall 
require  the  approval  of  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  27(k)  (1)  prior  to  their  sub- 
mission.". 

(b)  Section  4(g)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
a053(g))  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
"fuU-tlme"  in  paragn^h  (2)  and  Inserting 
"regular"  tn  lieu  thereof:  and  (8)  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  fcrilowing  two  new  pan- 
graphs: 

"(3)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  may  designate 
certain  positions  (not  to  exceed  25)  within 
the  Commission  as  'noncareer  positions'.  In- 
dividuals may  be  i^polnted  to  such  noncareer 
poaltlons  If  their  principal  duties  will  in- 
volve— 

"(A)  significant  participation  in  the  de- 
termination of  major  Commission  policies; 
or 

"(B)  service  as  a  personal  assistant  or  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Chairman  of  any  other 
Commiflckmer. 

Appointments  to,  and  removals  from,  such 
noncareer  positions  shall  be  made  by  the 
Chairman,  subject  to  the  i^proval  of  the 
Commission,  except  that  appointments  to, 
and  removals  from,  any  such  poeltlon  that 
involves  service  as  a  personal  assistant  or  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Chairman  or  any  other 
Commissioner  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner concerned  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  any  other  Commissioner. 
Any  such  api>olntment  or  removal  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  other  than  section 
3324  thereof  where  applicable,  governing  ap- 
pointments to,  and  removals  from,  positions 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Executive  0£Qce 
of  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  or  any  officer  thereof,  or 
by  any  office  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment other  than  the  Commission,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section.  "Ilje 
Chairman,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  may  abolish  any  particular  non- 
career  position,  that  was  designated  as  such 
under  this  paragraph,  upon  a  determination 
that  such  position  is  no  longer  needed. 

••(4)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  the  ap- 
pitMral  of  the  Commission,  may  place  a  total 
of  15  positions  in  categories  GS-ie,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  in  addition  to  any  professional 
engineering  imsltton  primarily  concerned 
with  research  and  development  and  any  pro- 
fessional position  in  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  and  medicine  which  may  be  placed 
in  such  categories,  and  in  addition  to  any 
such  positions  that  are  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6108(a)  <rf  title  5,  United  States  Code.". 

(c)  Section  5108(c)  of  Utie  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(13)  The  Cliairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  subject  to  the 
^proval  of  that  Commission,  may  place  a 


total  of  16  posltloiui  In  OS-16,  GS-17,  and 
GS-18,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  except  section  6114  hereof.". 

SUBSTANTIAL     PBODUCT     HAZASOS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U-S.C.  2052(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  paragraphs : 

"(16)  The  term  'product  liability  insurer' 
means  a  legally  constituted  and  authorized 
enUty  that — 

"(A)  has  entered  into  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment, or  that  is  otherwise  legally  obligated 
to  pay  or  compensate  an  injured  person  for 
losses  associated  with  a  consumer  product 
distributed  In  commerce;  or 

"(B)  has  Insured  a  manufacturer  of  a  con- 
sumer product  distributed  in  commerce 
against  risks  Involving  such  product. 

"(16)  The  term  'independent  testing  lab- 
oratory"  means  a  person  who,  in  accordance 
with  professional  standards  and  objective  test 
protocols,  tests  consumer  products  and  eval- 
uates them  for  safety  and  other  characteris- 
tics, and  who  Is  not  owned  or  controlled,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  manufacturer  of  such  products.". 

(b)  Section  15(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.SC. 
2064(b))  is  amended  by  (l)  deleting  "(i)- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  sutHiaragraph 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)"- 
(2)  deleting  "(2)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  paragraph  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(B)";  (3)  Inserting  "(1)"  im- 
mediately after  "(b)"  and  before  "Every 
manufacturer";  and  (4)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Each  product  lUblUty  Insurer  and 
each  independent  testing  laboratory  which 
obtains  information  which  reasonably  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  a  consiuner  pro- 
duct distributed  In  commerce  may  contain 
a  substantial  product  hazard  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  submit  to  its  Insured,  or  to 
the  person  on  whose  brtialf  it  has  tested 
such  consiuner  product,  whichever  is  appli- 
cable, a  notice  of  such  conclusion,  and  in- 
form such  person  of  his  obligations  under 
this  section.  No  part  of  any  notice  submitted 
in  compliance  with  this  paragraph,  shall  be 
admitted  as  evidence  or  used  In  any  suit  or 
action  for  damages.  No  such  product  liability 
insurer  or  Independent  testing  laboratory 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  or  criminal  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  unless  the  Commission  first 
determines  (i)  that  such  consumer  product 
contains  a  substantial  product  hazard  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
(11)  that  such  product  llabUlty  insurer  or 
independent  testing  laboratory  failed  to  act 
upon  information  which,  at  the  time,  should 
have  reasonably  supported  the  conclusion 
that  such  product  hazard  existed.". 

STANDARDS   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  e.  Section  7(e)(2)  of  such  Act  (15 
UJ5.C.  2056  (e)  (2) )  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  sentence  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof:  "Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  no  offeror  whose  offer  la 
accepted  is  making  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standard,  or  that  the  proposed 
standard  developed  by  each  offeror  whose 
offer  for  the  development  of  such  standard 
was  accepted  is  not  sstlsfatcory  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  Commission  itself  may  develop 
such  standard  or  it  may  contract  with  third 
parties  for  such  development.". 

PBOMULCAHON  or  KUIXB 

Sec.  7.  Section  0(b)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2068(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Commission  shall  also  con- 
sider the  special  needs  of  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  to  determine  whether  they 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  rule." 
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PBOHISrrED  ACTS  AND  ENTORCEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  19(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.SC.  2068(a))  la 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  "(3)" 
through  "(7)"  thereof  as  "(4)"  through 
■•(8)",  re.spectlvely; 

(2)  inserting  in  newly  designated  para- 
graph (4)  thereof  the  clause  "or  fall  or  re- 
fuse to  establish  or  maintain  records,"  im- 
mediately after  "copying  of  records,"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  thereof 
tlie  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(3)  manufactiire  for  sale,  offer  for  sale, 
distribute  in  commerce,  or  Import  into  the 
United  States  any  consumer  product  (A) 
that  is  subject  to  an  order  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 15(d),  or  (B)  that  has  been  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  pursxiant  to  section  17;"; 

(4)  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  newly  des- 
ignated paragraph  (7)  thereof; 

(5)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  new- 
ly designated  pargraph  (8)  thereof  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing two  new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  fall  to  comply  with  any  rule  under 
section  13  (relating  to  prior  notice  and  de- 
scription of  new  consumer  products) ;  or 

"(10)  fail  to  comply  with  any  rule  under 
section  27(e)  (relating  to  provision  of  per- 
formance and  technical  data) .". 

(b)  Section  20  of  such  Act  (15  l'.3.C.  2069) 
is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  "section  19(a) 
(ll,  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  or  (7)"  in  tl.e  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  19(a)  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (6),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9),  or  (10)"; 
and  (2)  deleting  "or  (2)"  in  subsection  (a) 
(2)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
(2),  or  (3)". 

<c)  Section  22  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2071) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  JurLsdictlon  to — 

"(1)  restrain  any  violation  of  section  19; 
or 

"(2)  restrain  any  person  from  distributing 
in  conunerce  a  product — 

"(A)  that  does  not  comply  with  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule  or  that  Is  subject  to  an 
order  Issued  under  section  15(d),  or 

"(B)  that  has  been  refused  admission  Into 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  17."; 

(2)  by  deleting  "which  fails  to  conform  to 
an  applicable  consumer  product  safety  rule" 
in  subsection   (b)   thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof: 
"that— 

"(1)  falls  to  conform  to  an  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  or  that  Is  subject 
to  an  order  Issued  under  section  15(d),  or 

"(2)  has  been  refused  admission  into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  17,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sulwectlou: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe — 

"(1)  that  any  person  is  manufacturing,  of- 
fering for  sale,  selling,  distributing  in  com- 
merce,  or  importing  into  the  United  States 
any  consumer  product  that  contains  a  sub- 
stantial product  hazard  as  defined  In  section 
15(a);  and 

"(2)  that  enjoining  the  distribution  In 
commerce  of  such  product,  pending  comple- 
tion of  the  hearing  required  by  section  15(f) 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  from  a 
substantial  risk  of  injury- 
the  Conmiisslon  or  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  suit  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
states  to  enjoin  the  distribution  of  such  a 
product.  Upon  a  proper  showing  that  the 
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Commission  ha.s  sufficient  grounds  to  Justify 
its  belief  that  the  product  contains  a  sub- 
stantial product  hazard,  that  enjoining  the 
distribution  in  commerce  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  a  substantial  risk  of 
injury,  and  weighing  the  equities  and  con- 
sidering the  Commission's  likelihood  of  ulti- 
mate success,  such  action  would  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  after  notice  to  the  de- 
fendant and  opportunity  to  respond,  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  may  be  granted  without 
bond.". 

LITIGATION 


Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  22(a)  of  the  Consumer 
product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2071(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "(with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General)"  in 
the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  27(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2076(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  and  of  subsection 
(b)(7)  of  this  section,  unless  the  Attorney 
General  notifies  the  Commission  within  45 
days  of  a  request  for  representation  that 
he  will  represent  the  Commission,  such  rep- 
resentation may  be  made  by  attorneys  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission.". 

JtRISDICTION  UNDER  CONSUMER  PRODUCT 
SAFETY    ACT 

Sec.  10.  Section  30(d)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2070  (d)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  risk  of  injury  which  Is  associated 
with  consumer  products  and  which  may  be 
regulated  by  the  Commission  under  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act.  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act.  or  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  may  instead  be  reg- 
ulated under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Commission  that 
such  action  is  necessary  and  in  the  public 
interest." 

Sec.  11.  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
is  further  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following  section: 

"COST  AND  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  STATEMENTS 

"Sec.  35.  (a)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  shall  prepare  a  cost  and  bene- 
fit assessment  statement  with  respect  to 
any  rules  to  which  section  553(b)  of  title  6 
United  States  Code,  is  applicable,  which  are 
likely  to  have  a  substantial  economic  impact, 
for  the  Commission's  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  the  promulgation  of  such  rules 
Each  such  statement  shall  be  short  and 
concise  and,  together  with  such  supporting 
documentation  as  the  Commission  in  Its  dis- 
cretion determines  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, shall  consist  of  the  following  3 
elements: 

"(1)  estimated  costs,  that  are  foreseeable 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  Implementation  of 
such  rule; 

"(2)  estimated  benefits,  that  are  foresee- 
able as  a  result  of  the  effective  Implementa- 
tion of  such  rule;  and 

"(3)  the  apparent  relationship,  if  any 
between  such  costs  and  benefits. 
To  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by  the 
Commission,  each  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement  shall  Indicate  In  an  appendix 
the  assumptions.  If  any.  which  were  made 
by  it  regarding  the  means,  or  alternative 
means,  and  attendant  costs  of  compliance 
with  the  proposed  rule.  Including  any  manu- 
facturer's costs  and  consumer  costs  reflected 
In  the  price  of  any  product  affected  by  such 
rule.  Before  releasing  any  cost  and  benefit 
assessment  statement  to  the  public,  the  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  to  the  Comptroller 
General  such  assessment  and  any  appendix 
thereto  which  indicates  the  assun^tlon 
made  regarding  the  means  and  attendant 
costs  of  compliance  with  the  proposed  rule 
including  any  manufacturers'  costs  and 
consumer  costs  reffected  In  the  price  of 
any  product  affected  by  such  rule. 
"(b)    With  respect  to  any  proposed  rule 


subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a),  each  Federal  Register  notice  of  prt^xjsed 
rulemaking  shall  request  interested  persons 
to  submit  to  the  applicable  agency,  in  writ- 
ing, comments,  materials,  data,  information, 
and  other  presentations  relevant  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  required  cost  and  benefit  as- 
sessment statement. 

"(c)  The  CommLsslon  shall,  to  the  extent 
it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  seek  to 
obtain  comments,  materials,  data.  Informa- 
tion, and  presentations  relevant  to  the  costs 
and  benefits,  if  any,  likely  to  ensue  from 
effective  implementation  of  any  proposed 
rule,  within  the  time  prescribed  "for  oouxid- 
eration  of  the  proposed  rtJe.  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  persons.  No  extensions  of 
time  for  comment  shall  be  granted  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  any  such  presenta- 
tions with  respect  to  such  benefits. 

"  ( d  I  Each  person  who  contends  that  effec- 
tive implementation  of  a  proposed  rule  will 
result  In  Increased  or  decreased  costs,  shall 
furnish  to  the  Commission  the  Information 
upon  which  he  bases  such  assertion,  and 
which  is  in  his  possession.  Is  known  to  him, 
or  Is  subject  to  his  control.  Such  Informa- 
tion shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commission  In 
such  form,  manner,  and  detail  as  such  Com- 
mission In  Its  discretion  prescribes.  When- 
ever any  relevant  Information,  which  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  preparation  of  a  cost  and  benefit  as- 
sessment statement,  is  or  may  be  in  the 
possession  or  control  of  a  person  who  may  be 
directly  affected  by  the  proposed  rule,  the 
Commission  Is  authwized  to  request  such 
relevant  information  as  reasonably  described 
by  it.  and  such  person  shall  furnish  such  rele- 
vant  Information  promptly  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  request  for  information  shall  be 
enforceable  by  appropriate  orders  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States.  Such  informa- 
tion as  is  furnished  shaU  be  considered  a 
statement  for  purposes  of  section  1001  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  A  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shaU  be  pubiUhed  at  the  end  of  the  year  In 
the  Federal  Register  in  a  report  which  shall 
contain  all  cost  and  benefit  assessment  sUte- 
ments  applicable  to  rules  promulgated  dur- 
ing the  preceding  12  months.  Ail  relevant  in- 
formation developed  or  received  by  the  Com- 
mission In  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  such  statement  shall  be  avaUable  to  all 
interested  persons,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  652  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
and  other  applicable  law. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  issue,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  regula- 
tions providing  guideUnes  as  to  the  nature 
and  content  of  any  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement  required  by  subsection  (a) 
and  insuring  that  information  deemed  by  it 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  such  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement  shaU  be  obtained.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  Issued  by  the  Commission  upon 
the  recommendations  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission  by  the  Office   of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
In  Issuing  or  modifying  any  regxUations  im- 
plementing   this    section,    the    Commission 
shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  subsections   (b)    and 
(c)   of  the  new  section  inserted  by  section 
202,   Public  Law   93-637    (88   Stat.  "2103;    15 
U.S.C.  67a(b),   (c)).  The  Commission  shall 
provide  public  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing to  Implement  this  subeection  within  60 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
shall   issue   regulations    implementing    this 
subsection  within  180  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  After  Issuance  of  any  reg- 
ulations Implementing  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission ShaU  transmit  them  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  all  recommendations  submitted 
to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  aubaec- 
tlon.  Such  regulations  shall  take  effect  90 
legtilative  days  after  such  transmittal  to  the 
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Congress  by  the  Commission,  unless  either 
Hoiise  of  Congress  by  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, pursuant  to  procedures  established 
by  chapter  35,  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
and  by  section  1017  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (31  U.S.C.  1407),  disapproves  such  reg- 
ulations, except  that  Congress  may  by  con- 
current resolution  modify  such  regulations 
within  such  90-day  period,  in  which  case 
such  regulations  shall  take  effect  in  such 
modified  form. 

"(g)  The  Commissioa  shall  not  submit 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  which 
is  likely,  if  enacted,  to  have  a  substantial 
economic  impact,  unless  such  legislation  is 
accompanied  by  a  cost  and  beneHt  assess- 
ment statement.  The  statement  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  may  be 
postponed  upon  the  request  of  a  committee 
of  Congress  having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
legislative  proposal,  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  days  from  the  date  of  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  such  legislation. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  definitions  in 
section  3  of  this  Act,  the  following  defini- 
tions shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section : 

"(1)  the  term  'rule'  means  'rule'  as  de- 
fined by  section  441(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

"(2)  the  term  'legislation'  or  'law'  means 
a  statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto; 

"(3)  'benefit'  includes  any  direct  or  in- 
direct, tangible  or  intangible,  gain  or  advan- 
tage which  the  Conunlssion,  in  its  discre- 
tion, deems  proximately  related  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  proposed  regulation  or  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
term  shall  include  such  quantifiable  bene- 
fits as  the  Commission  identifies  and  de- 
scribes. Benefits  may  Include  the  costs  that 
would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  Commis- 
sion's failure  to  act,  but  which  are  likely 
to  be  avoided  by  the  Commission's  action; 
and 

"(4)  'cost'  Includes  any  direct  or  indi- 
rect expense.  Including  component  costs  of 
production  and  supply,  and  any  loss,  penalty, 
or  disadvantage  which  the  Commission,  in 
Its  discretion,  deems  proximately  related  to 
the  promulgation  of  a  proposed  regulation, 
or  the  enactment  of  proposed  legislation.  The 
term  shall  include  such  nonquantifiable 
costs  as  the  agency  identifies  and  describes. 

"(i)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section.  In  addition  to 
any  other  reports  or  studies  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  relating  to  this  section, 
he  aball,  3  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  this  section  including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
coet  and  benefit  assessment  statements  and 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Commission 
compliance  with  this  section.  The  Comp* 
troUer  General  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  rep>ort  bsised  on  such  study 
and  review.  Such  report  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to,  his  recommendations 
as  to  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  of  the  need 
to  amend  subsection  (k) ,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision, of  this  section.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall,  if  he  determines  that  the  as- 
sumptions contained  In  any  statement  sub- 
mitted to  It  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  are  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or 
unjustified  so  report  to  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  Conunission. 

"(J)  No  court  shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  to 
review,  or  enforce  or  shall  review,  or  en- 
force and,  except  for  the  genersil  review  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  section  provided  for 


in  subsection  (1),  no  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  and  the  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  review  or  enforce  or 
shall  review,  or  enforce.  In  any  way  the  com- 
pliance of  any  cost  and  benefit  assessment 
statement  with  this  section,  or,  except  where 
the  Commission  seeks  to  enforce  in  court  its 
request  for  information,  the  compliance,  by 
the  Commission  with  any  other  requirement 
of  this  section,  including  the  manner  or  proc- 
ess by  which  such  statement  is  prepared: 
Provided,  That  a  Federal  court  may,  upon  the 
request  if  any  interested  person,  review  and 
enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"  (k)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
supersede  the  requirements  of  any  existing 
executive  order  imposing  any  economic,  cost- 
benefit,  inflationary,  or  other  similar  impact 
assessment  requirement.  No  requirement  of 
this  section  shall  alter  or  supersede  any  Com- 
mission statutory  requirement,  regulation,  or 
lawful  practice  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  Further,  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  required  to  prepare  and 
issue  a  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment required  by  this  section,  if  informa- 
tion which  would  be  contained  in  such  state- 
ment is  encompassed  within  another  state- 
ment required  by  law  to  be  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  the  promulgation  of  the  ap- 
plicable rule. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  1  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  implementing  regulations  submitted  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section.". 

PREEMPnOK 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act,  as  amended  (74  Stat. 
380;  15  use.  1261  note),  is  amended  by  ad- 
ding at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

•'(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3) ,  if  a  regulation  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  that  is  used  to 
determine  when  a  hazardous  substance  or  ar- 
ticle shall  be  a  banned  hazardous  substance 
or  article,  is  in  effect  and  if  such  regulation 
has  been  established  to  deal  with  a  risk  of 
illness  or  injury  associated  with  a  hazardous 
substance  or  article,  no  State  and  no  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  may  establish  or  con- 
tinue in  effect  a  requirement  applicable  to 
such  substance  or  article  and  designed  to  deal 
with  the  same  risk  of  illness  or  injury,  un- 
less such  requirement  is  identical  to  the  re- 
quirement established  under  such  regulation. 

"(2)  TTie  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  State  or  the  government  of  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  may  establish 
and  continue  In  effect,  for  its  own  use,  a  re- 
quirement applicable  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  article  if  such  requirement  has  been 
established  to  deal  with  a  risk  of  illness  or  in- 
jury associated  with  such  a  substance  or  ar- 
ticle, even  though  such  requirement  is  not 
identical  to  an  applicable  requirement  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1).  if  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  requirement  provides  a  higher 
degree  of  protection  from  such  risk  of  Illness 
or  Injury  than  the  requirement  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Upon  the  application  of  a  State  or  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  may.  by 
rule  promulgated  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  oral  presentation  of  views,  ex- 
empt from  paragraph  (1),  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  in  such  regula- 
tion, a  requirement  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  designed  to  deal  with  a  risk  of 
Illness  or  Injury  associated  with  a  hazardous 
substance  if — 

"(A)  compliance  with  the  requirement 
would  not  cause  the  hazardous  substance  to 


be  In  violation  of  the  applicable  requirement 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  and 

"(B)  the  State  or  political  subdivisicn  re- 
quirement (1)  provides  a  significantly  higher 
degree  of  protection  from  such  risk  of  illness 
or  injury  than  the  requirement  Jesorlbed  in 
paragraph  (1),  and  (11)  does  not  place  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  manufacture  or  cli.s- 
tribution  of  products  in  interstate  com- 
merce.'. 

tb)  Section  16  of  the  Flammable  Fabilcs 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1203)  is  amended  to  reati  a.^ 
follows: 

"PRrEMPTION 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subjec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  if  a  flammability  standard 
or  any  other  regulation  is  in  effect  under  this 
Act,  section  11  of  Public  Law  90-189,  or  my 
other  regulation  in  Implementation  of  sunn 
Acts  for  a  fabric,  related  material,  or  prod- 
uct, no  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  may  establish  or  continue  in  effect  a 
flammability  standard  or  other  regulation 
for  such  fabric,  related  material,  or  oroduct 
designed  to  protect  the  public  agAin^t  the 
same  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire  with  respect 
to  which  the  standard  or  other  reguls.tiou 
under  this  Act,  section  11  of  Public  Lau-  90- 
189,  or  other  regulation  in  implementation 
of  such  Acts  was  promulgated  unless  tiie 
flammability  standard  or  other  regulaticn  of 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  involved  is 
identical  to  the  Federal  standard  or  other 
regulation. 

"(b)  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
government  of  a  State  or  the  government  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  may  estab- 
lish and  continue  In  effect,  for  Its  own  use, 
a  flammability  standard  or  other  regulaiion 
applicable  to  a  fabric,  related  material,  or 
product  If  such  requirement  is  estabii&hed 
to  protect  against  a  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire 
with  respect  to  which  a  flammability  stand- 
ard or  other  regulation  was  promulgated 
under  thi»Act,  section  11  of  Public  Law  90- 
189,  or  other  regulation  in  implementation 
of  such  Acts  and  which  Is  not  identical  to 
such  standard  or  other  regulation  if  the  fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  standard  or  other  regula- 
tion provides  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
frona  such  risk  of  occurrence  of  fire  than  the 
standard  or  other  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  Act,  section  11  of  Public  Law  90- 
189,  or  other  regulation  In  Implementation 
of  such  Acts. 

"(c)  Upon  the  application  of  a  State  or  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  may,  by 
rule  promulgated  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  oral  presentation  of  views,  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a) ,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  therein,  a  flammability  stand- 
ard or  any  other  regulation  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  that  Is  applicable  to  a 
fabric,  related  material,  or  product  that  is 
subject  to  a  standard  or  other  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  Act.  section  11  of 
Public  Law  90-189,  or  other  regulation  in 
implementation  of  such  Acts  if — 

"  ( 1 )  compliance  with  the  requirement 
would  not  cause  the  fabric,  related  material, 
or  product  to  be  In  violation  of  the  standard 
or  other  regulation  promulgated  under  this 
Act,  section  11  of  Public  Law  90-189,  or  other 
regulation  in  implementation  of  such  Act, 
and 

"(2)  the  standard  or  other  regulation  ol 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  involved 
(i)  provides  a  significantly  higher  degree  of 
protection  from  the  risk  of  occurrence  of 
fire  than  the  Federal  standard  or  other  reg- 
ulation, and  (11)  does  not  place  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion of  products  In  Interstate  commerce.'*. 

(c)  Section  26(c)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2075(c) )  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "(1)  Imposes  a  higher 
level  of  performance  than  the  Federal  stand- 
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ard.  (2)  Is  required  by  compelling  local  con- 
ditions, and  (3)  does  not  unduly  btirden  In- 
terstate commerce",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(1)  Imposes  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  level  of  performance  than 
the  Federal  standard,  and  (2)  does  not  place 
an  inidiie  burden  upon  the  manufacture  or 
diotribntion  of  products  in  inlerst.tte  com- 
merce.". 

ATTORKEY'S   FEES 

S:o.  13  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  20691  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  follovvlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)  Any  interested  person  who  Is  involved 
in  an  action  under  this  section  shall  recover 
the  costs  of  suit,  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  expert  witnesses'  fees.  If  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  court  and  in  the  Interest 
of  justice  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  the  costs  of  suit  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  person. 
Such  attorneys'  fees  shall  be  based  upon 
the  actual  time  expended  by  such  attorney 
and  his  or  her  staff  In  advising  and  repre- 
senting his  or  her  client  (at  prevailing  rates 
for  such  services,  including  any  reasonable 
risk  factor  component).", 
(b)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2060(c) )  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "Such  relief 
may  also  Include  the  award  of  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees,  expert  witnesses'  fees,  and 
costs  of  suit  where  the  court  determines 
that  such  award  Is  appropriate  and  in  the 
Interest  of  Justice  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  the  costs  of  suit  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
private  person.  Such  attorneys'  fees  shall  be 
based  upon  the  actual  time  expended  by 
such  attorney  and  his  or  her  staff  in  advis- 
ing and  representing  his  or  her  client  (at 
prevailing  rates  for  such  services,  includ- 
ing any  reasonable  risk  factor  component) .". 

ACCOUNTABrLrrY 

Sec.  14,  (a)  Section  2680(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "abused."  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "abused, 
except  as  otherwise  provided.  Such  provi- 
sions shall  apply  to  any  claim  based  upon 
any  misrepresentation,  deceit,  or  the  exercise 
or  performance  or  failure  to  exercise  or  per- 
formance or  failure  to  exercise  or  perform 
a  discretionary  ftmctlon  or  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
or  any  employee  thereof.  If  such  exercise,  per- 
formance or  failure  Is  determined,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  to  be  unreasonable  with  respect 
to  the  discretionary  function  or  duty  in- 
volved: Provided,  That  (1)  such  determina- 
tion shall  be  based  upon  consideration  of 
all  the  relevant  circumstances  and  factors. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  statutory 
responsibilities  of  the  agency  and  the  public 
Interest  in  encouraging  rather  than  inhibit- 
ing the  exercise  of  discretion,  (2)  such  claim 
may  not  be  made  with  respect  to  any  agency 
action  as  defined  In  section  651(13)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  (3)  an  action  la 
Instituted  upon  such  claim  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sentence,  and  is  based 
upon  an  asserted  misrepresentation,  deceit, 
or  exercise,  or  performance  or  failure  to  exer- 
cise or  perform  such  a  discretionary  func- 
tion or  duty  that  occurs  prior  to  January 
1.  1978. 

Mr.  ALLEN  and  Mr.  MOSS  adtiressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  rote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 


that  motion  on  the  table,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Now,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  692.  by  Senator  Hollings  and 
Senator  Magnuson. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  what  has  happened  to  comity  in 
this  body.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair 
some  questions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  yield  for  tliat 
purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me.  Because  they  go  to  the  welfare 
of  this  institution,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
went  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  asked  that  he  be  recognized  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  tlie 
Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  It  not  time  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
being  recognized  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
vote  on  the  bill  Just  passed? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Chair  yield?  The 
Chair  recognized  me  third  in  order,  I 
might  point  out.  He  recognized  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  was  on  my  feet 
20  minutes  while  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
were  out  in  the  hallway,  after  I  had 
asked  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, sitting  hi  that  Chair,  to  recognize 
me,  as  the  majority  leader,  which  is  the 
custom  in  this  body,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  knows  it. 

What  the  Senator  is  ti-ying  to  do  Is  to 
undercut  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
regular  order.  The  regular  order  Is  a 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  has  been  requested.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider.     , 
Mr.  ALLEN.  A  poirm)f  order. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
regular  order,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regular  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


[Quorum  No.  57  Leg.] 

Allen  Hansen  BSoas 

Baker  Hart.  Gary  W.     Muskle 

Bayh  Hart.  Philip  A.    Nelson 

Beau  Hartke  Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Katfield  Scott, 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Hemis  WiUiam  L. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson  Stafford 

Cannon  Javits  Stevens 

Cranston  Leahy  Stevenson 

Culver  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Fannin  Mathins  Weicker 

Ford  Metcalf  Williams 

0«m  Mondale 

Cuenu  Mouioya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats.  The  clerk  will 
not  proceed  until  the  Senate  is  entirely 
in  order. 
The  Senators  will  take  their  seats. 
The  Senators  are  asked  to  take  their 
seats. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  stick  by  its  guns  and 
get  order  in  the  Senate  and  ask  that  we 
Senators  take  our  seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  intention  to  do  that.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  Chair  solicits  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senators  will  please  take 
their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakroom  for 
convei-sation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
on  my  feet  because  I  want  to  be  recog- 
nized at  an  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senators  are 
asked  to  take  their  seats. 
The  clerk  may  proceed. 
The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Again, 
the  Chair  solicits  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senators. 
The  clerk  will  proceed. 
The  legislative  clerk  resimied  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  frran  Texas  (Mr.  Beitt- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Missoiu-i  (Mr. 
Eaclkton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastlakd),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixmcs),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  are  absent  on  official  business 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  tkat 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
«Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Griffin)  is  absent  due  to 
a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  is  absent  at- 
tending a  fimeral. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  78 
nays  1,  as  follows  : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  298  Leg.) 
YEAS — 78 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmoii 

Biden 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  .Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Cranaton 
Ciilver 
Curtla 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Fannin 
Fong 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 


Gravel 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Phiiip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 1 
Stevens 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

itoth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bentsen  Gold  water  McClure 

Brooke  Griffin  Morgan 

Buckley  Hathaway  Pastore 

Bumpers  Hollings  Pell 

Clark  Johnston  Percy 

Eagleton  Laxalt  Young 

Eastland  Long 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  agreed  to,  and  a  quorum  Is  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
for  1  hour  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBclent  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  Is  having 
difficulty  hearing  the  responses  of  the 
Senators.  Senators  are  asked  to  take 
their  seats.  The  clerk  will  not  resume 
until  the  Senate  is  In  order. 

The  Senate  is  not  yet  in  order.  We 
will  wait  imtil  we  have  complete  order. 

Staff  members  and  Senators  are  asked 
to  cooperate  with  the  Chair. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Benisen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark) ,  the  Senator  from  Missomi  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston*, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pastore ),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce   that,  if  present 

nd  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

'LAHK),  tlie  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona 'Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I,  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  familv. 

I  fm-ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Navada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  is  absent  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  63 
i^ays  15.  as  follows: 
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motion  Is  agreed  to  and  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  5  03 
p.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  5:03  P.M. 
The  Senate,  at  4:19  p.m.,  recessed  un- 
til 5:03  p.m.,  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  Piesident  pro  tempore  (Mr' 
Stone ) . 


A  bourezk 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Biden 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Cranston 
Culver 
Domenlci 
Fong 
Ford 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart,  Gaij  W. 


AUen 

Bellmen 
Brock 
Curtis 
Dole 


Beutseii 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Clark 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 15 

Fannin 
Gam 
Hansen 
Pack  wood 
Roth 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Sj-mington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COM 
MISSION  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OP 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  644)  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  im- 
prove the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  to  authorize  new  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Stoi-te).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  S.  644  was  passed.  The  veas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 'the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  as- 
certain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid'^nt 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  calling  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  58  Leg.] 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Baker 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Biden 
Brock 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
Harry  F..  Jr. 


Gravel 

Hansen 

Hart,  Garv  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javits 
Cannon  Kennedy 


Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dole 

Domenici 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 


Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUUam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
WUliams 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Ooldwater 

Grlflln 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Johnston 


Laxalt 

McClure 

Morgan 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  63  yeas  and  15  nays.  The 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  In  older.  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats. 
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The  clerk  will  proceed. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
ftill  staff  members  and  Senators  con- 
versing in  the  aisles.  I  think  they  do  not 
have  their  hearing  aids  on  and  I  tliink 
they  ought  to  go  to  their  seats. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!X)re.  Senators  and  staff  menibei-s  will 
take  their  seats. 
The  clerk  will  proceed. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
it  helps  at  times  for  the  Chair  to  call 
names. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Missouii  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell  i,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  . 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway*,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore  >,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr,  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy>  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr,  YorNc) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  Ls  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt.  i.s  absent 
attending  a  funeral. 

Tlie  result  was  announced— veas  69 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


Javits 

Kenned  V 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellui! 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Mors 


Allcu 
l''auiiiii 


Bartlei  t 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bimiper.- 

Clark 

Curtis 

Eagleton 

Eastlnnd 


Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwoo<l 
Pearson 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Roth 

Schweiker 
Scott.  Hueh 
S'.ott. 
William  L. 

NAVS — t 

Helms 

NOT  VO'I'ING- 

Goldwnier 

Grlfliu 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatha  wav 

Hollings 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

McClure 


Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Tower 


-2C 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Morgan 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Stennis 

Youns 


So  the  motion  to  la.v  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
S.  644  was  passed  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
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YEAS— 69 
Ai)oui(>.^k  Cannon 

^iker  Case 

Bayh  ChUes 

^,all  Church 

Bellmon  Cranston 

Biden  Culver 

Brock  Dole 

Burdlck  Domenlci 

^VTA,  Pong 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Ptord 


B\rrt. Roberto.  Gam 


Glenn 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 


DETERMINATION  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TION IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone).  The  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  wliich  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.'; 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  relating  to  the 
Uetermiiiation  of  the  contested  e!ectlon  for 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Sennte  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


.'AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  170,  HJl. 
6219,  and  I  send  to  tlie  desk  the  mo- 
tion in  writing. 

The  motion  is  as  follows: 

I  move  to  proceed  to  the  considerittloii  of 
Cnleiidar  Number  170,  H.n.  621&. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  cldk  read  as 
follows: 

Cloturk  Motio>^ 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  ui  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  8enat«,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H  R 
6210,  an  Act  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  certam  provisions  for  «a 


additional  10  years,  to  make  permanent  the 
ban  against  certain  prerequisites  to  voting, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Floyd  K.  Haskell.  Wen- 
dell H.  Ford,  William  D.  Hathaway. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Garv  W.  Hart,  Dick 
Clark,  Johu  Glenn.  Walter  D.  Huddlc- 
.^tou.  Lee  Metcalf,  Jacob  K.  Javit*, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Mark  O.  Hat- 
lield,  Clifford  P.  case,  William  Prox- 
mire. Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Jeniilngt 
Randolph,  George  McGovern,  Philip  A 
Hart,  Edward  M.  Keiinedv.  John  V. 
lunney.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  jr..  John  C 
CiUver,  James  Abourezk,  Gavlord  Kel- 
son. Richard  S.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  .such  a  thing  as  talking  a  measure  to 
death.  There  would  also  appear  to  be  such 
a  thing  as  attempting  to  talk  the  Senate 
to  death.  In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  in 
1917  did  not  adopt  the  rule  of  cloture, 
nile  XXII,  as  an  Invitation  to  its  own 
demise.  On  the  contrary,  it  did  so  pre- 
cisely for  the  opposite  reason.  It  did  ^o  to 
prevent  the  drownmg  of  its  constitution- 
al role  in  this  Government  in  an  exce*'! 
of  words. 

Cei-tainly.  during  the  more  than  two 
decades  that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
tliat  has  been  the  thrust  of  thus  rule  und 
its  application.  Senators  along  with  the 
public  have  become  increasingly  fed  up 
with  unending  procrastination  "and,  in- 
creasingly. Members  have  .sought  by  rule 
XXn  to  restrain  it. 

Nevertheless,  a  tendency  appeals  to 
have  grown  in  the  last  few  applications 
of  cloture  to  erode  the  effectiveness  of 
this  rule  by  procedural  manipulation  ai)d 
Mie  use  of  what  may  charitably  be  de- 
.scribf-d  as  tactics  which  verge  on  the  dil- 
atoi-y.  The  leadership  wishes,  therefore, 
to  alert  the  Senate  to  what  mav  lie  ahead 
so  that  Members  may  be  forearmed. 

The  critical  function  of  rule  XXII  is 
disclo.sed  on  the  second  day  after  a  clo- 
ture petition  is  filed,  in  a  question  which 
by  mandate,  is  posed  by  the  Chair  The 
question  asks:   "Is  it  the  sense  of  Uie 
Senate  that  debate  shall  be  brought  to 
a  close?"  Under  the  rule  as  it  now  stands, 
to  answer  that  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, requues  the  votes  of  60  Senators 
Sixty  votes  are  more  than  a  mere  ma- 
.iority,  more,  even,  than  a  constitutional 
majority.  Sixty  votes  means  three-flfUis 
of  tlie  enUre  Senate.  It  Is  nine  more  votes 
than  the  maximum  that  is  necessary  for 
the  Senate  to  declare  war.  As  evei-y  Mem- 
ber knows  an  affirmative  cloture  vote  i.s 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  when  Mem- 
bers are  closely  divided  on  an  issue  on 
which  the  feelings  run  high,  if  and  when 
such  vote  is  obtained,  therefore,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  is  that,  as  the  rule  would 
have  us  beUeve,  the  end  of  the  matter' 
Does  It  mean  that  after  as  much  as  an 
hour  more  of  talk  for  each  Member,  there 
will  be  no  more  talk?  Does  it  mean   at 
last,  a  mandate  to  vote? 

If  that  is  not  the  case,  if  even  when 
cloture— this  most  difficult  of  Senate 
procedures  is  invoked  by  60  or  more  Sen- 
atoi-s— if  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
talk  will  end,  that  the  delays  will  cease, 
then  what  does  it  mean?  The  fact  Is  that 
there  is  no  other  cork  large  enough  in 
the  Senate  rules  to  stop  an  endless  drivel 
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of  irrelevance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
If  cloture  does  not  mean  "stop,"  then 
there  is  not  anything  that  means  stop 
talking,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  voting. 

Clearly,  the  rule  of  cloture  as  adopted 
m  1917  and  subsequently  modified  and 
strengthened  was  not  intended  to  be  an 
invitation  to  further  discussion.  The 
whale  tone  of  the  cloture  rule  crie.s  out 
for  an  end  of,  not  a  prolongation  of.  the 
consideration  of  a  measure.  Cloture  v.  as 
not  meant  to  be  a  hammerless  bell. 

Cloture  was  not  meant  to  peal  its 
warning  to  desist  in  a  vacuum.  When 
cloture  is  adopted,  when  the  bell  sounds, 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate — of  the  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  the  Senate  sounds 
with  it.  Cloture  does  not  mean  "Yes,  stop 
the  talk,  but."  It  does  not  mean,  "Yes," 
except  for  repeated  quorum  calls,  dozens 
of  irrelevant  or  repetitive  amendments 
and  similar  tactics.  The  adoption  ol  clo- 
ture by  the  Senate  means  not  "yes,  but." 
It  means  "yes,  period."  It  means  tliat  not 
one,  not  a  dozen  or  2  dozen  Senators, 
but  100  Senators  have  an  equal  right  to 
be  heard,  an  equal  constitutiona!  right 
to  consider  and  to  vote  to  resolve  an 
Issue.  That  meaning,  may  I  say,  must 
not  be  obscured  or  diluted.  It  cannot  be 
subjected  to  cavalier  or  casual  parlia- 
mentary manipulation  without  grave 
consequences  to  the  Senate. 

I  would  point  out  that  rule  XXII 
specifies — I  repeat,  specifies— the  inad- 
missibility of  what  is  "dilatory"  once 
cloture  is  invoked.  The  whole  intent  of 
the  rule— if  it  i^  read  as  a  whole— ii  to 
put  an  end  to  further  delay  and  to  do 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  equal  treatment 
of  each  Member.  It  says  tliat  no  Member 
has  the  right  in  pursuit  of  his  individual 
purposes  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
rl«hts  of  his  99  colleagues.  The  rule  says 
loud  and  clear:  "Do  not  be  dilatory." 
The  admonition  applies  to  each  of  us. 
To  determine  if  and  when  that  admo- 
nition and,  hence,  the  rule  is  being  ig- 
nored is  not  a  function  of  a  parliamen- 
tarian past,  present,  or  future.  It  is  a 
funcUon  of  the  Senate  operating  under 
rule  XXn.  None  of  us  was  bom  yester- 
day. I  trust  the  capacity  of  the  newest 
Member  of  the  Senate  no  less  than  the 
oldest  to  make  a  discerning  judgment  as 
to  what  is  dilatory  within  the  meanhig 
of  rule  XXn  and  what  Is  not. 

I  regret  to  have  to  teU  the  Senate  that 
we  face  not  one  cloture  vote  on  voting 
rights  but  the  poaslbUity  of  two  votes 
for  cloture,  under  present  interpretations 
and  practices.  We  confront  a  first  vote  on 
the  procedural  issue  now  before  us — that 
Is  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bllL  TTiat  Is  subject,  if  aU 
the  time  Is  used,  to  99  hours  of  discus- 
sion. Assuming  that  we  eventually  suc- 
ceed In  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  a  second  cloture  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Issue  may  be  necessary  if, 
once  again,  the  Senate  is  unduly  delayed 
by  the  exuberance  of  a  minority  in  press- 
ing the  Issue.  If  a  second  cloture  Is  ob- 
tained, that  would  provide  an  additional 
99  possible  hours  of  discussion.  I  would 
a.'^k  the  Senate  is  200  hours  or  In  this  In- 
stance 198  hours  enough  on  this  Issue' 
How  much  time  will  remain  for  the  en- 


ergy question?  For  appropi-iations?  For 
a  dozen  other  critical  questions?  As  for 
voting  rights,  I  think  198  hours  is  more 
than  enough,  far  more  than  enough, 
especially  on  a  question  which  was  de- 
cided after  countless  hours  years  ago. 

So  I  serve  notice  now  that  if  and 
when  cloture  is  obtained  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  and  if  there  is  resort  to  tactics 
thereafter  to  go  beyond  this  liberal  allo- 
cation of  1  hour  of  time  for  each  Member 
under  rule  XXII  in  an  effort  to  frustrate 
the  preponderant  will  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  wUl  be  asked  by  the  leadership 
to  confront  the  i.ssue  squarely  and  with- 
out delay.  It  v.  ill  be  for  the  Senate— all 
Senators,  not  just  a  few— to  decide 
vhether  to  submit  to  the  indi^^nity  of 
procedural  pranks. 

I  would  urge  Member.s,  therefore. 
Members  who  are  inclined  to  vote  for 
cloture  to  gird  for  a  subsequent  prospect, 
the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  also  with 
the  secondary  issue  of  dilatoriness  after 
the  adoption  of  cloture.  Unless  we  are 
ready  and  able  to  resolve  the  second  Is- 
sue—there is  reason  to  believe  It  may 
prove  of  di.bious  value  to  dispo.se  of  the 
first. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  tliat  Members 
Of  the  Senate  frequently  inunerse  them- 
.•elves  in  their  viewpoints  and  pursue 
than  vigorously,  cousiuning  far  more 
than  tiieii-  share  of  the  total  time  avail- 
able to  the  Sc»le.  That  is  understand- 
able and  is,  intact,  commendable — to  a 
point.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
Member  v.ill  be  so  carried  away  by  his 
enthusiasm  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Senate's  liberality  and  tolerance.  I  can- 
not believe  f  ny  Senator  will  seek  to  ex- 
ploit clotmre- If  and  when  adopted— to 
the  point  where  violation  Is  done  to  the 
equal  constitutional  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  colleagues. 
Several  Senatoks  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Without  losing  the 
right  to  the  floor,  I  think  the  record 
needs  to  be  made  clear  in  one  respect. 
Since  the  Senator  has  referred  to  the 
leadership,  which  Is  a  collective  pluase — 
now  the  Senator  well  knows  I  am  for 
the  Voting  Rights  Act— but  I  say  to  the 
Senator  to  state  shnply  In  justice  to  my 
ixjsition  whether  or  not  the  majority 
leader  discussed  with  me  the  strategy  in 
this  instance  or  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not.  I  believe 
the  first  time  I  dlscussW  this  with  the 
Senator,  when  I  told  htei  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  was  approxima^ly  45  min- 
utes, about  an  hour  arid  ISininutes  ago 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.CiHJsSught  it  was 
less  myself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  somewhere 
within  the  range  of  45  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  5:15,  I  beUeve  it 
was,  or  5:10. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Around  that  time, 
just  after  we  recessed  for  an  hour— or 
just  before  we  recessed  for  an  hour 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MANSr-'IELD.  I  yield  to  Uie  distin- 
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gulshed  assistant  majority  leader  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi'.  President 
It  often  falls  to  my  lot  to  attempt  to 
state  to  oxu-  colleagues  what  the  schedule 
is  like  for  the  days  ahead. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  will  expire  I 
beheve.  on  August  6.  Congress,  under  the 
law,  is  to  recess  on  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust, which  will  be  at  tlie  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  August  1. 

I  voted  against  the  Voting  Rlshts  Act 
when  it  was  first  enacted.  I  stated  my 
reasons  at  the  time,  and  they  are  in  the 
REf:oRD  for  all  to  see. 

It  is  my  present  intention  to  vote  for 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
I  may  vote  for  seme  amendments  to  that 
act.  I  will  decide  that  as  each  amendment 
IS  called  up. 

I  have  said  this  as  a  preface  to  ad- 
dressins  tlie  situation  that  I  tlihik  we 
no-.v  face. 

As  P.  member  of  the  leadership,  I  have 
the  duty  to  do  eveiythlng  I  possibly  can 
to  advance  the  flow  of  legislation— 
whether  I  agree  with  that  legislation 
whether  I  agree  v.ith  parts  of  it  or  not— 
nnd  I  shaU  ftilftll  that  duty. 

Only  12  week  days  remain  until  the 
August  recess  begins.  This  hicludes  to- 
moiTow  and  the  following  Satui-day 
Many  Members  will  come  from  time  to 
time  and  seek  to  find  out  what  the  plans 
are  for  the  days  ahead.  In  a  situaUon 
5.uch  a.s  we  now  find  ourselves,  the  leader 
and  I  cannot  answer  those  questions  as 
we  ordinarily  might,  because  it  may  very 
well  depend  upon  what  the  plans  are  of 
the  opposition. 

By  that  term,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  any  Senator  or  gioup  of 
Senators.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  Sen- 
ators who,  for  good  reasons  of  their  own 
and  In  good  faith  and  following  their 
own  convictions,  feel  that  they  must  op- 
pose the  voting  rights  bill.  I  do  not  dis- 
respect them  for  that.  I  have  to  respect 
every  Senator  for  standing  up  for  what 
he  beheves  in. 

But  inasmuch  as  I  must  work  with  my 
leader  in  trying  to  advance  this  legisla- 
tion, we  will  just  do  the  best  we  can  to 
inform  all  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  as  to  what  our  plans  are.  Keep 
in  mind,  however,  that  what  our  plans 
are  will  not  necessarily  be  what  Senators 
can  count  on. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Allen— who  is  a  very  skiUful  legislative 
technician  a  very  skillful  and  adroit  user 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate— also  has 
plans.  I  do  not  say  this  In  criticism  of 
Senator  Allen  or  any  Senators  who  are 
working  with  him  in  the  case  In  which 
they  believe.  But  we  have  to  remember 
this:  ITie  rules  of  the  Senate  are  so 
drawn  as  to  protect  a  minority,  and  they 
benefit  the  minority  most.  Senators  who 
seek  to  «low  down  or  obstruct  the  flow  of 
legislation  will  always  find  that  the  rules 
are  In  their  favor.  That  Is  a*  it  should  be. 
So  I  hope  that  Senators  will  be  pa- 
tient and  wUl  just  remain  available  for 
tlie  need  when  it  arises.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  the  dally  sessions  will  go.  They 
may  very  well  go  all  night  long  at  times. 
As  I  say,  all  the  plans  do  not  rest  with 
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the  majority  leader  and  myi>tU  iii  such 
ii  situation  as  we  now  find  ourselves. 
Quorum  calls  can  occur  at  any  time;  live 
quorums  can  come  at  any  time.  Motions 
to  recess,  motions  to  adjourn,  motions  to 
.send  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request  the 
attendance  of  absent  Senators — all  these 
motions  can  result  in  rollcall  votes. 

In  view  of  the  situation  we  face,  Sena- 
tors will  have  to  program  their  own 
scliedulesWcordingly,  keeping  in  mind 
tiiat  a  roNcall  can  occur  at  .3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  vote  can  occ4Ui_at  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  vote  can  occur 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All  bets  are 
otf  and  no  holds  are  barred  once  we  get 
into  a  situation  such  as  tliis. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  Senator  Allen 
that  I  admire  his  knowledge  of  the  rules, 
but  there  come  times  when  the  leader- 
ship has  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do — the 
majority  leader  and  I. 

As  I  say,  the  rules  aie  druv.n  to  favor 
a  Senator  who  wishes  to  delay  action. 
But  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  Sena- 
tors in  this  body,  regardless  of  how  they 
vote  on  the  amendments  or  on  the  bili, 
are  going  to  want  to  advance  the  flow 
of  legislation  and  let  the  Senate  work  Its 
will,  up  or  down,  on  the  bill  that  is  being 
motioned  up.  Hence,  Senatore  mu.st  now 
iJlan  to  be  ready  for  anj'thing  at  all  times. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  without  Icsing  mv  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator  yielding. 
I  am  surprised  at  tlie  action  of  the 
majority  leadership  m  attempting  to  call 
up  the  House  version  of  the  extension 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

As  you  know,  diu-ing  most  of  yester- 
day and  today  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  considered  its  version  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  and  shortly  after  noon 
approved  an  extension  of  the  act  with 
very  few  amendments. 

I  like  to  believe  that  the  Congress  is  a 
deliberative  body;  that  we  operate  under 
the  committee  system  in  wliich  proposals 
are  first  considered  in  committee  and  de- 
bated by  small  groups  of  Senators  with 
a  degree  of  expertise  in  a  particular 
field— all  of  us  in  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary  being  lawyers. 

Calling  up  the  House  bill  on  the  same 
day  the  committee  acted  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  committee  system.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  a  substitute  for  the  orderly 
procedm-e  which  should  prevail  in  the 
Senate.  We  have  not  had  time  to  have 
the  committee  report  printed— in  fact,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  even  to 
nave  the  proceeding  before  the  commit- 
tee held  yesterday  and  today  transcribed. 
The  committee  agreed  to  file  its  report 
with  the  Senate,  including  minority 
views,  not  later  than  Tuesday  midnight 
July  22.  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
method  of  procedure. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  leadei-shlp 
Has  responsibilities:  but  I  wonder  if  the 
same  procedure  would  have  been  fol- 
wwed  if  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  fn)m  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Eastland),  the  President  pro  tem- 
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pore  of  the  Senate,  who  is  hospitalized 
with  broken  ribs,  were  here  today 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  answer  to  that  question  is,  "Yes." 

When  the  Senate  is  faced  with  certain 
exigencies  such  as  limited  time,  it  has  to 
act  a  little  differently  from  tlie  way  it 
might  act  in  another  situation.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question  is.  "Yes."  The  lead- 
ership would  have  had  to  make  the  same 
decision,  based  on  the  same  circum- 
stances and  faced  with  the  same  time 
exigencies  as  prevail. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  wonder 
wiiat  opportunity  an  individual  Senator 
would  have  in  obtaining  action  of  this 
type  on  a  matter  in  w  hich  he  had  a  par- 
ticular interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  conunend  our 
distinguished  majority  leadership  for  the 
respect  he  has  shown  to  the  individual 
Senators  in  tlie  past.  I  have  often  heard 
him  mention,  as  he  did  today,  that  we 
are  equal  Members  of  a  body  in  which 
the  rights  of  each  individual  Senator  are 
honored  and  respected.  Procedm-e  like 
that  proposed  to  be  taken  today  raises 
the  question  as  to  wiiether  some  are  more 
equal  tlian  others.  Even  though  the  ac- 
tion contemplated  to  be  taken  may  be 
possible,  it  appears  to  be  a  ruthless  pro- 
cedure, certainly  one  that  I  would  not 
contemplate   to  be  taken  without  any 
notice  to  those  of  us  who  have  worked  in 
the  committee  for  the  past  2  days  at- 
tempting to  agree  on  a  bill  which  could 
be  reported   to  the  Senate  and  imder 
wiiich  sufficient  time  remains  for  orderly 
consideration  by  this  body. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator  yielding. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  made  a  statement  which  deserves 
some  comment. 

He  indicated  tliat  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  today  acted  to 
report  out  a  votmg  rights  bUl.  He  has 
demonstrated  some  consternation  that 
tlie  leadership  has  now^  moved  to  take  up 
the  House  bill. 

The  leadeisliip  did  not  move  imtil  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  had  voted  out  the 
bill.  That  work  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciai-y  need  not  be  in  vain.  If 
that  bill  is  germane  in  every  respect  to 

the  House  bill,  once  cloture  is  invoked 

if  cloture  is  invoked— on  the  motion  and 
then  again  on  the  bill,  it  will  be  in  order 
for  any  Senator  to  move  to  amend  the 
House  bill  by  offerhig  the  Senate  biU  as  a 
substitute — as  I  say,  if  the  bill  is  ger- 
mane in  all  its  respects.  So,  in  summa- 
tion on  that  particular  point,  the  action 
of  the  Senate  committee  today  is  not  in 
vain  and  the  Senate  can  still  work  its  wUl 
on  that  particular  Senate  bill  in  tlie 
event  a  Senator  wishes  to  offer  that  bill 
as  a  substitute. 

Now,  for  the  second  point  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  raised 
It  was  his  feeling  that  the  leadership 
should  have  put  the  Senator  or  various 
Senatore  on  notice  as  to  what  the  leader- 
ship was  about  to  do.  Mr.  President,  the 


leadership  did  what  it  had  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr  Allen)  did  not  put  Uie 
leadei-sliip  on  notice— Mr.  President  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  did  not  put  the  lead- 
ership on  notice  tliat  he  was  going  to 
attempt  to  call  up  another  bill  from  the 
calendar.  I  had  already  made  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  consumer  product 
safety  bill  passed.  The  disUnguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  seized  the  reins. 
He  seized  the  leadership  reins  when  he 
did  that.  He  moved  to  take  up  another 
bill  without  notice  to  the  leadership. 

The  leadership  cannot  put  itself  in  tlie 
position  of  going  to  Mr.  Allen— and  I 
use  his  name  with  great  respect- 
in  a  tight  situation  such  as  this,  and  tell 
him  what  the  leadei-ship  plans  to  do 
when  we  know  that  Mr.  Allen  is  not  go- 
ing to  come  to  the  leadership  and  tell 
us  what  he  plans  to  do. 

The  effort  was  being  made  by  Mr.  Al- 
len to  call  up  another  bill— to  get  his 
motion  ahead  of  the  motion  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  distinguished 
majority  leadei .  '.\.is  seeking  to  make  to 
call  up  the  voti/m  rights  bill.  If  Senator 
Allen  could  have  ;nade  a  motion  to  call 
up  another  bill,  ihai  would  have  pre- 
vented— as  lon^'  us  such  motion  was 
pending — Senator  Mansfield  from  mov- 
ing to  take  up  the  voting  rights  bill  and 
entering  a  cloture  motion  theieon. 

Tlie  leadership  will  always  accord  to 
everj'  Senator  every  courtesy  that  it  can 
extend,  but  when  it  gets  into  a  situation 
such  as  we  are  now  in.  in  which  another 
Senator  can  temporarily  seize  the  lead- 
ership and  tiiwart  tlie  duly  elected  ma- 
jority leader  from  making  his  motions 
and  slow  down  the  legislative  proces.s. 
then  the  leadership  has  to  act  hi  accord- 
ance with  that  kind  of  ball  game. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  When  others 
play  hardball,  sometimes  the  leadeisliip 
has  to  play  hardball,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  wiUiout 
losuig  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mv  concern 
Is  not  the  confilct  between  the  leader- 
ship and  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Mv 
concern  is  the  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, a  branch  of  tlie  Senate,  a  proper 
committee  to  consider  this,  having  spent 
2  days  working  on  this,  working  its  will, 
and  reporting  out  a  bill  today  that  would 
have  been  brought  before  the  Senate, 
could  have  been  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday  morning,  if  the  lead- 
erehip  saw  fit  to  bring  it  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we  ai-e 
bypassing  orderly  procedure  when  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  it.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
because  some  minor  amendments  were 
adopted  in  the  committee.  I  know  one  of 
my  amendments  would  take  care  of  the 
Indians  in  Charles  City,  Va.,  that  we 
would  not  have  to  print  their  language 
on  tlie  ballot  when  the  language  is  un- 
known by  anybodj'  ui  Charles  City  Coun- 
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ty,  etthep  orally  or  written.  They  have 
no  language  that  could  possibly  be  print- 
ed. That  was  one  of  the  amendments,  a 
very  minor  thing.  It  Is  not  on  the  House 
bill  in  that  respect.  It  is  of  concern  to 
the  people  of  Virginia. 

There  was  another,  minor  amendment 
adopted  that  woiild  provide  that  the 
Attorney  General,  muler  the  trlggeiing 
provision  of  the  existing  bill,  the  portion 
that  is  to  be  extended,  woiild  have  to 
confer  with  the  jurisdiction  affected  be- 
fore he  would  invalidate  the  action  by  a 
State  or  its  political  subdivision.  These 
are  two  very  minor  amendments.  It 
would  requii-e  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  wonder  if  that 
played  a  part,  if  the  fact  that  we  had  3 
days  under  the  rules  to  file  minority  views 
or  individual  views,  and  we  had  until 
Tuesday  midnight  to  do  that,  if  that 
played  a  part  in  the  consideration  to 
bring  this  up  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  answer  Is, 
it  did  not.  Even  though  the  Senate  bill 
had  not  been  amended  in  the  slightest, 
it  would  not  have  made  any  difference  in 
the  situation  that  we  are  talking  about. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  perhaps  answer  a 
question  or  two  for  me?  I  notice  that  we 
are  talking  about  procedure  now.  We  are 
not  on  the  bill  itself.  I  do  have  a  number 
of  amendments  to  offer  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that  other  Senators 
have  amendments  to  offer.  But  shall  we 
prepare  our  amendments  as  amendments 
to  the  House  bill? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  To  the  Hou.-^e 
bill,  rather  than  to  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  prepare  them  to  both  bill.s. 
If  I  were  In  his  shoes,  I  would  prepare 
amendments  to  both. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Shall  we 
hold  them  until  we  are  on  the  procedural 
questions? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  seek  to  have  these  questions 
answered  when  the  time  comes.  The  Par- 
liamentarian is  always  available  to  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  foreclosed  from  having  an 
opportunity  to  offer  these  amendments 
and  having  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
need  not  be  foreclosed. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  We  had  an 
amendment  which  succeeded  by  a  5  to 
4  vote  today.  This  said  that  if  something 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  tavolving 
our  State  or  political  subdivisions  were 
before  a  court,  the  court  would  be  the 
Federal  court  in  the  State  where  the 
COTitroversy  arose,  rather  than  coming 
to  Washington.  This  Is  Important  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  going  to  Impose  further  on 
the  distinguished  Senator's  time,  but  I 
do  want  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia on  this  matter  that  Is  very  Impor- 
tant to  my  State. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  needs  only  to  have  his 
amendments  at  the  desk  at  ttie  time  that 
the  rollcall  vote  starts  on  the  motion 
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to  hivoke  cloture  on  the  bill— If  we  get 
to  that  point.  His  amendments  need  only 
be  germane  in  that  event,  and  they  will 
need  also  to  have  met  the  reading  re- 
quirements under  the  rule  when  we  get 
to  that  point.  Then  his  amendments  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  permit  me  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  there  are 
going  to  be  any  more  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  can  answer  that  question  right  now. 
I  intend  to  move  to  stand  in  recess  before 
I  yield  the  floor.  If  a  Senator  wants  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  naj-s  on  that  mo- 
tion, he  may  do  it.  It  is  just  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago:  one  may  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  what  our  plans  are,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  the  plans  of  other 
Senators  are. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  One  other  thing. 
Having  trespassed  to  perhaps  where  I 
should  not,  let  me  move  over  to  a  safer 
subject — tomorrow.  It  Is  Intended  that 
we  come  In,  and  has  an  hour  now  been 
fixed  for  our  convening? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  or  not  we  are  likely  to 
have  any  votes  tomon-ow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  Imagine  we 
might  very  well  have  some  votes,  if  I 
may  u.se  experience  as  the  lamp  by  which 
my  feet  will  be  guided. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  hope,  then,  that 
We  win  have  some  advance  notice  if  such 
votes  are  on  Senate  Resolution  166, 
rather  than  on  some  other  matter? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry. 
We  are  in  a  situation  where  nobody  can 
provide  advance  notice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  will  be  the 
pending  business  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  unfin- 
Ishc-'.  business  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order  tomorrow  will  be 
on  Senate  Resolution  166.  Tliat  Is  the 
unfinished  business. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  not  a  mo- 
tion to  take  up? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  point  of  order.  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  misstated  what  will  be 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  to  me,  and  I  believe  he  did, 
and  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  his 
answer.  I  believe  there  Is  a  motion  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  right; 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  on  the 
motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  Sen- 
ator is  right.  The  question  will  be  on 
the  adoption  of  the  motion  by  Mr,  Mans- 
nzLB  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  voting  rights  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  Dui'kln-Wyman  or  Wyman- 
Durkin,  perhaps  I  should  say?  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Well.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  wants  me  to 
make  a  speech,  I  will  not  be  drawn  into 
that.  He  can  read  the  Record  and  find 
out. 

Mr.  V/ILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  under- 
stood it  was  the  pending  business. 

Could  I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  Chair  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
Wyman-Durkiu  matter,  is  it  Senate  Res- 
olution 166? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  for  that  pmpose  without  losing 
T»yright  to  the  floor. 
/The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
9ujection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(  The  mifinished  business  remains  the 
mifinished  business,  but  the  pending 
question  now  is  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6219, 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  Is  not 
clear  in  my  mind  as  to  what  happened  to 
the  Wyman-Dmkin  matter.  It  has  been 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentai'y  inquiiT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  lias  the  floor, 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  beUeve  the 
Senator  yielded  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Wy- 
man-Dm-kin  matter  is  in  abeyance  pend- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  pending 
motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Then  wlU  it 
come  up  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
up  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml*.  President, 
I  do  not  want  to  shut  off  any  legitimate 
inquu-y  on  the  part  of  any  Senator  before 
I  move  to  recess. 

I  yield,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
do  not  lose  my  riglit  to  the  floor,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
<  Mr.  Allen  » . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tlie  Senator  yields. 

Ml-.  AT. T.F.N.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  yield- 
ing to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor.  T<Hnorrow  I  will  gain  the  floor 
in  my  own  right. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  is  one  of  my 
closest  friends  in  the  Senate,  he  and 
others  have  used  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Alabama  rather  carelessly  in 
some  of  the  discussion.  On  tomorrow  the 
the  Senator  from  AlaiMuna  will  make  a 
point  to  answer  some  of  the  loose  talk, 
siiall  I  say.  Uiat  has  been  engaged  In  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  whom 
I  admire  and  respect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  we  have 
order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  please  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Also  the  very  fine  com- 
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ments  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  So  on  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  trusts  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  some  of  these  is- 
sues. 

Why  he  has  been  brought  into  the  dis- 
cussion in  this  matter  is  something  of 
a  mystery  to  me  because  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  not  had  one  single 
word  to  say  on  this  Issue  for  the  last  5 
years,  I  might  say.  So  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  make  his  remarks  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
actions  often  speak  louder  than  words. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, with  the  understanding  that  I  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
that  understanding,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  submit  three 
amendments,  Mr.  President,  to  H.R. 
6219.  That  Is  the  act  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record. 

•There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  705 

On  page  1,  line  4,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
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101 

On  page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  S  of  such 
.\ct  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "the  United  States  DU- 
trlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  apprc^rlat© 
United  States  district  court  as  determined 
la  accordance  with  section  1391(a)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code":  and 

(2)  beginning  with  the  colon  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

(c)(1)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  14(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  section  8". 

(3)  Section  14(d)  la  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
any  action  for  declaratory  Judgment  brought 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act,  subpenaa 
for  wltneoses  who  are  required  to  attend 
may  be  served  in  any  Judicial  dlstriet  of  the 
United  States." 

Amsndmemt  No.  706 

Amend  by  inserting  a  new  section  103 
reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  lOS.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  statute  any  State 
or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a  state  which 
has  been  oavtmA  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  for  a  period  of  ten  continuous  years  as 
a  ttsxxlt  of  determinations  made  under  the 
first  sentence  of  Section  4(b)  of  said  Act 
shall  have  the  right  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  United  States  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  determining  that  said  State  or 
political  subdivision  has  not,  during  the  ten 
year  period  preceding  the  fllUig  of  such  ac- 
tion, used  any  test  or  device,  as  defined  in 
Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
i»68.  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  If  it  be  established 
tothe  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  no  such 
test  or  device  has  been  so  tised  during  said 
«-  /*"  period,  then  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment ahan  be  entered  so  finding  and  re- 
moving the  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  in- 
volved from  the  coverage  of  the  Act.  An  ac- 


tion pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
filed  In  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
section  1391(e)  of  title  28,  United  Statee 
Code.  Such  actions  shaU  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  three  Judges  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28  and  an  appeal  therefrom  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court." 

Amendment  No.  707 
Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  1.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4(a) .  To  assure  that  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal,  State  or  local  election 
because  of  his  faUure  to  comply  with  any 
text  or  device  In  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Votmg  Rights 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4(b).  The  provisions  of  Section 
4(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
aU  States  and  political  subdivisions. 

Sec  3.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  Ifi  amended  by  striking  all  of  said 
section  down  to  the  word  "Provided"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Whenever  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice  or  procedure  to  voting  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  effect  on  July  31st.  1975 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  may  insti- 
tute an  action  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  District  Court  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1391(e)  of  title  28 
United  States  Code  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  does  not 
have  the  purpose  and  wUl  not  have  the  eflfect 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  and  unless  and  un- 
tu  the  court  enters  such  Judgment  no  per- 
son shaU  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
faUure  to  comply  with  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  aU  of 
said  section  down  to  the  number  "(1)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Whenever  (a)  a  court  has  authorized  the 
appointment  of  examiners  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  In  section  3(a)  of  this  Act»  or  (b) 
whenever,  with  respect  to  any  other  State  or 
political  subdivision,  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  that"  «^"«« 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  flrst 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton without  lostag  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  win  yield  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Just  a  question  of  the 
majority  whip.  Having  been  caught  once 
before  by  leaving  on  Saturday  for  a 
planned  trip,  will  the  leadership  tell  us  if 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to 
raise  any  substantive  Issues  other  than 
Senate  Resolution  166  and  the  majority 
leader's  motion  regarding  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  In  the  session  tomorrow' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator repeat  his  question?  I  was  dis- 
tracted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not— It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  unfinished  business  la  Senate 
Resolution  166;  the  pending  business  Is 
the  majority  leader's  motion,  and  may  I 
ask  whether  it  is  the  leadership's  Inten- 


tion to  bring  up  any  other  substantive 
matter,  legislative  matter,  on  the  calen- 
dar other  than  those  two  matters  during 
the  se-ssion  tomorrow  or  would  it  be  what 
I  would  call  a  pro  forma  session  tomor- 
row on  the  pending  business  and  the  un- 
finished business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  already  indicated  it  will 
not  be  a  pro  forma  session.  The  leader- 
ship, if  the  leadership  can  have  the  un- 
derstanding of  Senators  and  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  Senators,  and  could  have  its 
way,  the  leadership  might  be  very  willing 
to  move  to  some  other  measure  tomor- 
row, so  that  the  Senate  could  be  acting 
on  other  business  while  the  days  are 
passing  under  the  cloture  rule. 

But,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I  think  all 
Senators  will  probably  want  to  consult 
not  only  with  the  majority  leader  but 
with  certain  other  Senators  about  whom 
some  "loose  talk"  has  purportedly  been- 
engaged  in;  that  being  the  case,  I  can- 
not give  the  Senator  a  categorical  answer 
to  his  question. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


EXTENSION   OF  TIME   FOR   FILING 
VARIOUS  AND  SUNDRY  REPORTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
imtU  midnight  tonight  to  file  various  and 
sundi-y  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  The  Senator  has  in- 
dicated that  he  is  going  to  move  for  a 
recess  shortly,  I  believe  some  Senators 
are  probably  waithig  around  having  in 
mind  other  engagements,  and  they 
would  like  to  know  whether  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thmk  I  had 
better  stop  answering  questions  as  soon 
as  I  can  because  we  might  lose  enough 
Senators  so  that  s  rollcall  would  cause 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  have  to  get  them 
back  in  the  event  of  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recess. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
\be  Senator  yield  to  answer  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  are  the  plans 
for  the  Sabbath?  Will  we  meet  on  Sun- 
day? Can  we  make  any  plans  for  the 
Sabbath? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  caimot  make  plans  for  the  Sab- 
bath. So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  go  out  on  Sunday.  We  do 
not  know  yet.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Alliin's  plans  are.  When  he  gets  the 
floor  tomorrow  and  starts  talking  he  may 
talk  on  Into  the  hours  of  Sunday,  so  I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

I  would  shnply  say  that  all  Senators 
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have  to  be  prepared  for  anything  from 
here  on  out.  I  like  to  play  softball,  but 
we  may  have  to  play  hardball. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  hope  that 
the  distinguished  leaders  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  could 
rcnch  a  truce  as  to  Sunday,  as  to  the 
Sabbath. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  like  that 
suggestion. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL 
CORRECTION— S.  644 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make 
a  routine  unanimous -consent  request 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  may  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moss, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  make  technical  and  clerical 
corrections  in  the  engrossment  of  S.  644. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  the 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  earlier  to- 
day on  consumer  product  safety. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stone)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  Uie  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.  > 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:40  a.m.,  a  message  frwn  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4035)  to  provide  for 
more  effective  congressional  review  of 
proposals  to  exempt  petroleum  products 
from  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  certain  proposed 
administrative  actions  which  permit  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil;  and  to  provide  for  an  interim  exten- 
sion of  certain  expiring  energy  authori- 
ties. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  8597) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  bill  (H.R. 
4035;  to  provide  for  more  effective  con- 
gressional review  of  proposals  to  exempt 
petroleum  products  from  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
and  certain  proposed  administrative  ac- 
tions which  permit  increases  in  the  price 
of  domestic  crude  oil;  and  to  provide  for 
an  interim  extension  of  certain  expir- 
ing energy  authorities. 
I  The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Stone). 


ENROLLED     JOINT     RESOHITION     SIGNED 

At  12:50  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
102)  amending  section  5(c)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  act  as  custodians  of  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts. 

The  eni-olled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Acting  President 
Effo  tempore  (Mr.  Stone)  . 


At  3 :45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5901 )  making  appropriations  for  the  Ed- 
ucation Division  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  concui's 
therein. 


ENROLLED     BILL     SIGNED 

At  4 :  15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5901)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Education  Division  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  and  for  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone). 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  July  18,  1975,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102) 
amending  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  act  as  custodians  of  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts. 


HOUSE   BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8597)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
piu-poses,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  move.  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:20  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Sat- 
urday, July  19, 1975,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  18, 1975: 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Denis  M.  Neill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  vice  Matthew 
J.  Harvey,  resigned. 

Federal  Energy  Administration 
WUUam  O.  Rosenberg,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy     Administration,     vice     Marmaduke 
Roberts  Ligon,  resigned. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The   following   officers   of   the   U.S.   Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade) : 
Frederick  R.  Hill  Gary  S.  Johnson 

Leonard  F.  Edinger  II   Lawrence  C.  Craig 
Robert  R.  Trescott         Billy  H.  Reld 
Harold  L.  Hayes  Donald  J.  Alciatl 

Steven  L.  Hamilton       Steven  R.  FotherglU 
Jerry  M.  Lentz  Kent  E.  Fisher 

WUliam  F.  Blum  Leslie  H.  Smith 

Ronald  W.  Batson         Ronald  Bunk 
Thomas  S.  Robert  C.  Perry 

Cunningham 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  In  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  In  the 
grades   Indicated: 

Lieutenant  commander 
Ronald  L.  Blake. 
Joel  Robertshaw. 

Lieutenant 
Earl  H.  Potter  Paul  K.  Gruver 

Michael  W.  Riley  Kenneth  F.  Solomon 

Public  Health  Service 
The    following    candidates    for   personnel 
action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health    Service    subject    to    qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
To  he  medical  director 


Maurice  B.  Burg 
Jack  Butler 
Vivian  Chang 
Lawrence  F.  Dletleln, 

Jr. 
Eugene  J.  Oangarosa 
Herschel  C.  Gore,  Jr. 
Peter  Ooviras 
Robert  I.  Oregerman 
Andrew  F.  Home 


David  W.  Johnson 
Emery  A.  Johnson 
Michael  W.  Justice 
WiUlam  R.  Martin 
Peter  D.  Olch 
Carroll  B.  Qulnlan 
Jack  C.  Robertson 
Gordon  8.  Slegel 
Robert  W.  Welger 
John  R.  Trautman 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


Robert  S.  Adelsteln 
Scott  I.  Alien 
Arnold  B.  Barr 
William  Chin 
Roy  O.  Clay,  Jr. 
George  B.  Deblanc 
Arnold  Engel 
Frederick  V.  C. 

Feathers  tone 
Robert  A.  Fortuine 
Joseph  P.  Fraumenl, 

Jr. 
Ernest  Hamburger 
Alphonse  D.  Landry, 

Jr. 
Richard  B.  Lyons 


Bernard  R.  Marsh 
James  E.  Maynard 
Kenneth  R.  Mclntire 
John  D.  MUlar 
David  M.  NevUle,  Jr. 
Jack  D.  Poland 
John  T.  Porvaznlk,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Randall 
Franklin  D.  Roller 
Heino  Rubin 
Michael  B.  Spom 
David  W.  Templin 
Theodore  W.  Thoburn 
Richard  B.  Uhrlch 
Christfried  J.  Urner 
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To  be  turgeon 

Donald  R.  Hopkina 
Rice  C.  Leach 
Beriiard  E.  Schatz 

To  be  dental  director 

Howell  O.  Archard         James  R.  Nixon 
Edward  M.  Campbell     Anthony  A.  Rlzzo 
William  A.  Gibson         Selvln  Sonken 
James  J.  Laubham,  Jr.  Gunnar  E.  Sydow 

To  be  senior  dental  officer 

Donald  C.  Boggs  Warren  V.  Judd 

Meade  E.  Butler  Larry  K.  Korn 

John  E.  Butts  Loren  F.  MlUs 

Richard  L.  Christian-  Donald  L.  Popkes 

sen  Thomas  W.  Ragland 

David  A.  Dutton  John  R.  Stoipe 
Gresham  T.  Farrar,  Jr.  Powell  B.  Trotter  HI 

James  H.  Greene,  Jr.  Edward  D.  Woolrldge, 

Weston  V.  Hales  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Haydea 

To  be  dental  officer 


Donald  Q.  Burks 
Pedro  G.  Colon,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Fielder 


George  B.  Fink 
Albert  D.  Guckes 


To  be  nurse  director 


Dorothy  C.  Calafiore 
Ceraldine  L.  Ellis 
Marie  Herold 
Jean  F.  Kaplan 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 


Betty  J.  Klingeuhagen 
Barbara  T.  Lanlgan 
Vivian  R.  Mercer 


Claire  M.  Coppage 
Pawnee  L.  Cresou 
Marjorie  A.  Greene 
Elizabeth  L.  Iddings 


Margaret  A.  McCombs 
Susan  E.  Milman 
Katheryn  E.  Renney 
Pietrina  R.  SicUlano 


To  be  nnrse  officer 
Ann  J.  Eades 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Bernlce  M.  Sextro 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  director 
Ian  K.  Burgess  Robert  H.  Neill 

Kenning  W.  Eklund      Joseph  P.  Schock 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
Vernon  E.  Andrews       Andre  P.  Leroy 
John  O.  Bailey  Norman  J.  Petersen 

John  A.  Cofrancesco     Albert  H.  Story 
Gary  D.  Hutchinson     Charles  P.  Walters 
Richard  E.  Jaqulsh 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 


Thomas  A. 

Bartholomew 
PhUlp  J.  Bierbaum 
Robert  O.  BrlUla 
Bruce  M.  Burnett 
Virgil  E.  Cmrr 
Dean  R.  Chaussee 
Warren  W.  Church 
Wayne  T.  Craney 
Bobby  L.  DlUanl 
ThMnas  P.  GMaTtn 
Grady  T.  Helms,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Janick 


Douglas  L.  Johnson 
John  N.  Leo 
Gary  8.  Logsdon 
Joseph  F. 

Mastromauro 
Leonard  W.  Nowak 
John  R.  O'Connor 
Billy  P.  Pearson 
WUUam  8.  Properzio 
Malcolm  B.  Reddoch 
Dale  A.  Stevenson 
Robert  N.  Snelling 


To  be  scientist  director 
Donald  S.  Boomer         WUliam  P.  HUl.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  ElUs  WUUam  A.  MUls 

Vernon  J.  Puller  George  K.  Tliompson 

Herbert  P.  Kenneth  W.  Walls 

Hasenclever 

To  be  senior  scientist 
John  c.  Peeley  James  D.  Moore 

Joseph  W.  Lepak  McWUson  Warreu 

James  E.  Martin 

To  be  scientist 
Donald  A.  EUason        Lawrence  A.  Yama> 
WUliam  H.  Kroes  moto 

James  C.  liicParlane 

Ti>  he  lanltarian  director 
Alfredo  Castaveles        Elmer  D.  McOlasson 
Virgu  D.  Qzue»  Jo*  h.  Ferrtn 

JackH.Latr  Tbomaa  J.  Shatp* 


To  be  senior  sanlUmUin 
Maurice  Georgevich      Bert  W.  Mitchell 
George  W.  Hanson.  Jr.  Gall  D.  Schmidt 
John  L.  Krelmeyer       John  Q.  Todd 
.Oene  W.  McElyea  Richard  J.  Vantuinen 

To  he  sanitarian 
Billy  D.  Jackson  James  A.  Kraeger 

To  be  rclcrinary  officer  director 
Anton  M.  Allen  Kenneth  D.  Qulst 

Paul  Arnstein  Rlchai-d  A.  Tjalma 

Denny  G.  Constauilne 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officrr 
Klrby  I.  Campbell 
Glen  A.  Fairchlld 
William  A.  Prlester, 
Jr. 

To  be  veterinary  officrr 
Joseph  E.  Pierce 

To  be  pharmacist  director 
James  E. 

Bleadingheiser 
Thomas  D.  Declllis 
Richard  A.  Hall 

To  he  senior  pharmacist 

LUiton  F.  Angle  Edward  E.  Madden.  Jr. 

John  T.  Barnett  Samuel  MerrUl 

Robert  P.  Chandler  Bernard  Schlelen 

Robert  Prankel  Leonard  C.  Slsk 

Harry  A.  Hicks  Donald  H.  Williams 
Jimmle  G.  Lewis 

To  he  senior  «s.>.t.>tant  pharmacist 

Gordon  R.  WUUam  M.  Singleton. 

Baldescbwiler  Jr. 

Michael  S.  Brow  u  Joseph  A.  Tangr^!^ 

Ira  J.  Fojt  Robert  L.  West 

OiU  D.  Gladding 
Paul  Vincent 

McSherry 

To  he  seyiior  dietitian 

Mary  E.  Ferrel 
Betty  J.  Shuler 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
William  J.  Jajesnlca 

To  be  therapist  director 
John  B.  AllU 
James  C.  Hnfsey 
Forrest  N.  Johnson 

To  be  senior  therapist 

Kenneth  L.  Bowmaker  Ronald  E.  Laneve 
Joel  H.  Broida  Helen  L.  Wood 

To  be  therapist 
George  H.  Hampton      Peter  T.  Langan 
Joseph  B.  Hayden         Roger  M.  Nelson 
Richard  I. 
Hetherlngton 

To  be  health  senicea  director 

Ernest  D.  Plcco 

Howard  L.  Kitchener 

To  be  senior  health  services  officer 
Lawrence  T.  Barrett     Robert  Jacobs 
Robert  H.  Bradford      Patrick  W.  Samson 
Richard  £.  Gallagher 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Prederlck  C.  Churchill  Thomas  O.  Harris 
James  K.  Deloeler  Richard  W.  Peterson 

AUen  B.  Porman  George  L.  Raspa 

Aubrey  M.  Hall.  Jr.       Terrence  L.  Rice 
To  he  senior  assistant  health  serrices  officer 

Kenneth  B.  Bahm 

Laurence  W. 
Grossman 

Jon  P.  Teagley 

The  foUowing  candidates  for  personnel 
acUoa  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Serrloe  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

X.  For  appointment: 


To  be  senior  surgeon 
James  H.  Erlckson  Sun  H.  Lau 
Michael  M.  Prank         Prank  L.  Zwemer 


To  he 
Albeit  L.  Ball 
PaiU  B.  Batalden 
Melvyn  Damast 
Robert  J.  Gerety 
George  I.  Gravson 
William  H.  J.  Haffner 
Gary  H.  Hardinc 
Stephen  P.  Herah 


surgeon 

Stephen  F.  Jencks 
Ernest  J.  Johnson 
Scott  H.  Nelson 
Wade  P.  Parks 
Ronald  K.  St.  John 
Victor  S.  Schneider 
Harrison  C.  Stetler 


To  he  f'cnior 
Aldi.s  Baltins 
Thomas  J.  Chester 
Harvey  L.  Dannls 
Donald  P.  Francis 
Ronald  Fried 
Leonard  H.  Hellman 
Caleb  W.  Herndon 
WUUam  H.  James 
Joseph  J.  Kryc 
Brtice  L.  Lasker 
WUUam  D.  Lassek 


assistant  surgeon 
Paul  A.  Nutting.  Jr. 
Howard  W.  Cry 
Laurence  J.  Piatt 
Joel  J.  Rock 
Mark  E.  Rosenberg 
Gregory  I.  Shorr 
James  I.  Spiro 
George  W.  Taus 
Robert  E.  Tlgelaar 
Thomas  K.  Welty 
John  A.  Wolfe 


To  he  senior  dental  surgeon 
John  E.  Kehoe 

To  he  dental  surgeon 
David  B.  Jones 
Robin  M.  Lawrence 

To  be  senior  assistant   dental   surgeon 

Thomas  G.  Atkins  Thomas  K.  O'Connor 

Jeffrey  R.  Barbasli  Donald  P.  Reld 

WUlUm  D.  Baxter  Gordon  D.  Reid 

WUliam  D.  Beck  Don  C.  Robertson 

Gerald  H.  Brown  Paul  S.  Rogers 

Robert  J.  CoUlns.  Jr.  Donald  R.  Sclame 

Robert  K.  Gasklus  Patrick  J.  Shaffer 

Gary  E.  Guzy  Darrell  M.  Sheets 

Antone  L.  Hall  Donald  C.  Smith 
Richard  L.  Hethering-RandaU  M.  Snow 

ton  David  M.  Snyderman 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Jr.  Gary  L.  Stannard 

Ronald  A.  Lorts  Richard  R.  TomUuson 

Reginald  lioule  James  A.  Ude 

Harvey  E.  Matheny  David  W.  Welmerlnk 

Max  N.  McMuUen,  Jr.  Larry  K.  Wise 
Qralg  D.  Mukal 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Claudette  V.  Camp-      Evelyn  L.  Maxwell 

bell  Ruth  C.  PhUUps 

George  P.  Hedqulst       Rose  M.  Truax 
Pauline  R.  Jones  Maxine  B.  WUcox 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Ann  M.  Doran  Sandra  L.  Llndell 

Mary  C.  Hughes  Joan  K.  Mueller 

Richard  M.  Jones  Frederick  C.  Raje 

To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 
Judy  D.  Burt  Carl  P.  Perllla 

Carolyn  B.  Lee 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 
Herbert  W.  Dorsey 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Pa\U  A.  Boys  Robert  H.  James 

Ernest  W.  Brodt.  Jr.      Thomas  J.  Logan 
Steven  M.  Bromberg     Gary  D.  McCutchen 
Charles  O.  Dowell  Winston  A.  Smith 

Michael  D.  Dworsky      David  L.  West 
Robert  W.  Harding       Kenneth  R.  Woodard 
Gerald  R.  Harris 

To  be  senior  scientist 
Nelms  B.  Boone 
Thomas  E.  Carter 
Douglas  L.  Smith 

To  be  scientist 

Ellas  P.  Briutou  Janet  B.  McDonald 

Eugene  H.  Herman        Jon  M.  Ranhand 
James  R.  King 


To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
Edward  J.  Cone  Cecil  H.  Pox 

Robert  B.  Dick  Gary  C.  Schatz 

Derek  E.  Dunn 

To  be  sanitarian 

Kenneth  E.  Bailey 
Eduardo  G.  Campos 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Gordon  Denlpah,  Jr.     Eladlo  Perez-Zayas 
Jerry  W.  Newman  Russell  J.  Vlzina 

David  H.  Pedersen 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Samuel  R.  Adams,  Jr. 

To  be  pharmacist 
Donald  D.  Morgan 

To  be  senior  assistant  phannadat 
Thomas  J.  Ambrose 
David  A.  Apgar 
James  W.  Bredon 
Homer  R.  Burton 
Dennis  C.  Dahl 
Norman  M.  Harrington 
Arthur  J.  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Melvln  Lessing 
Delbert  O.  Martin 
Karl  O.  Nease 
Robbln  M.  Nlghswander 
James  E.  Riley,  Jr. 
Thomas  G.  Rotella 


EXlJilNSlONS  OF  REMARKS 


iklln  D.  Stottlemyer 
Frankle  L.  Sutton 
ehneth  R.  Turner 
;yhael  W.  Woodford 

To  be  assistant  pharmacist 
Michael  P.  Breckinridge 
Paul  A.  Buccerl,  Jr. 
William  T.  Glddens 
Alfredo  Matlella,  Jr. 
MerrU  J.  MUle 
David  J.  Morgan 
Roger  D.  Nlcolaus 
Robert  W.  Parrish 
Donald  C.  Peters 
Kenneth  L.  Spear 
pary  E.  Work 
Tommy  L.  Worth 

To  be  assistant  dietitian 
Alice  A.  Jones 
Janice  M.  Rary 
Cathy  A.  Tonjes 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

Roger  R.  Berry  James  H.  Laursen 

jWilllam  A.  Fromherz  Margaret  A.  Wilson 

Iimmy  R.  Jones 
To  be  assistant  therapist 

ames  A.  Akers  Andrew  L.  Smith 

James  M.  Blttinger  Richard  D.  Tarman 

Awllda  R.  Hasklns  Peter  J.  Whalen 

Joseph  M.  McCulloch  Alfred  P.  C.  Wong 
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To  be  health  services  officer 
Loretta  A.  Coughlln      Walter  K.  Hunter 
James  E.  Hamilton        Edmond  Steele.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
William  S.  Collins  David  B.  Maglott 

Joseph  M.  Cummins      Timothy  J.  Nolan 
Llla  R.  Davis  Thomas  M.  Osborn 

Paul  B.  Eckel  Pred  M.  Randall 

Michael  Puchs  Stephen  W.  Smith 

Bruce  A.  Herman  Edwin  S.  Spirer 

James  W.  Langford        Stuart  M.  Swayze 
Solomon  Levy  Theodore  J.  Weinberg 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officer 
Donald  J.  Benchoff        Emmett  E.  Noll 
Elmon  S.  Crumpler       Melvln  E.  Segal 
James  M.  Harmon  Donald  R.  Tillery 

Alejandro  R.  Mon- 

laney 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  July  18,  1975 : 

Council  op  Economic  Advisers 

Burton  Gordon  Malklel,  of  New  Jersey  to 
be  a  member  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tmea  committee  of  the  Senat*.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CBS  RIFT  COMES  OUT  IN  THE  OPEN 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

Ml-.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, lest  the  press  believe  we  are  not  as 
Interested  in  their  parochial  concerns 
as  they  are  in  ours.  I  offer  the  following 
Washington  Star  report,  that  historians 
might  note  it: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  14,  1975) 
CBS  Rift  Comes  Out  in  the  Open— Col- 
leagues Muted  at  Schorr's  Slip 
(By  Judy  Flander) 

A  dispute  between  CBS  correspondent 
Daniel  Schorr  and  some  of  his  network  col- 
leagues over  what  happened  the  day  Presi- 
dent Nixon  resigned  has  erupted  into  the 
pubUc's  view,  despite  attempts  to  keea  It 
quiet. 

In  a  letter  in  the  current  Issue  of  New 
York  Magazine.  Eric  Sevareld,  Walter  Cron- 
kite  and  Dan  Rather  protest  statemente  pub- 
lished in  an  earlier  Issue  of  the  magazine 
describing  Schorr  as  "the  man  who  made  TV 
executives  all  over  the  nation  wince  when  he 
admitted  in  a  comment  at  Duke  University, 
that  the  TV  networks  were  ready  to  take  It 
easy  on  Richard  Nixon  on  the  night  he  re- 
signed. ...  As  a  result  of  that  public  ad- 
mission, CBS  News  reporters  were  barred  by 
the  network  from  talking  about  each  other 
in  public." 

"lis  ridiculous,"  Sevareid  said  the  other 
day.  "No  president  ever  gave  us  so  much 
trouble.  Why  would  they  issue  orders  to  go 
ea^y  just  because  he  (Nixon)  was  a  beaten 
man.  it  Just  doesn't  happen  that  way  • 

Sevareid,  who  Initiated  the  letter  after 
nearly  a  year  of  silence,  "is  mad  as  hell  " 
said  Dan  Rather,  who  is  pretty  .sore  him- 
self: "Wiiat  you've  got  here  Is  that  the  rest 
of  us  were  ready  to  whore  for  the  company. 
I   did   not   roll  over  for  anybody." 

Cronklte,  on  vacation,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment;  CBS  newsman  Roger 


Mudd.  who  did  not  sign  the  letter,  refused 
to  talk  about  "an  Internal"  matter.  When 
asked  if  this  was  because  of  orders  from 
above,  Mudd  laughed  and  £aid,  "Certalnlv 
not."  •' 

Since  the  comments  at  Duke  smd  an  Inter- 
riew  Aug.  19  in  the  Denver  Post,  Schorr  him- 
self has  maintained  a  stubborn  silence,  de- 
spite repeated  pleas  from  Rather  to  clarify 
the  matter  and  at  least  two  published  inter- 
view-profiles, the  one  in  New  York  Magazine, 
written  by  William  Barry  Furlong,  and  an- 
other in  Village  Voice,  by  Ann  Plncus,  which 
rehashed  the  Duke  thesis,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Schorr's  colleagues  who  were 
becoming  increasingly  irate. 

The  New  York  Magazine  piece  was  the  final 
straw  for  Sevareid:  "The  letter  was  written 
for  two  reasons,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Schorr  has 
made  no  pubUc  message  to  undo  the  damage 
to  us  by  whatever  he  said  in  his  remarks  at 
Duke  University  and,  second,  no  reporter  has 
ever  checked  with  me.  It  Just  sits  there,  be- 
ing repeated;  soon  it  will  be  in  books  and  In 
college  textbooks  as  part  of  the  myth  of  TV. 
"I  felt  I  had  to  protest  however  painful 
and  intramural  It  is.  I  have  been  in  this 
business  36  years  and  I'm  going  to  retire  in  a 
couple  of  years  and  I'm  not  going  out  with  a 
smudge  on  my  face." 

Tlie  first  time  Rather  confronted  Schorr 
about  the  D\ike  comments,  Schorr  "said  flatly 
he  hadn't  said  this."  Shortly  after,  CBS  got 
hold  of  a  tape  of  Schorr's  Duke  University  re- 
marks. Rather  relates:  "I  called  Dan  again 
and  he  said  he  simply  couldn't  believe  he  said 
what  he  did.  'I  misspoke  myself.  I  don't  know 
why.  I  have  no  evidence  to  support  that  what- 
ever,' he  told  me." 

Schorr  is  still  adamant  about  not  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  reporters,  although  he 
angrily  brands  as  "Inaccurate,  an  invention," 
the  statement  In  New  York  Magazine  about 
CBS  correspondents  being  barred  from  talk- 
ing about  each  other  In  public.  But  the  whole 
situation  is  "painful"  to  him.  was  about  all 
h©  would  say  the  other  day.  "I  committed  an 
Indiscretion  and  I'm  not  going  to  perpetuate 
an  indiscretion  by  putting  it  on  the  pages  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,"  he  said,  ex- 
plaining why  he  is  letting  the  record  stand. 
"If  I  clarified  this,  I  would  partly  dispel  dis- 


tcrllons  and  partly  rce:iforce  others.  I  can- 
not  Clarify  it  without  perpetuating  it.  I  want 
the  whole  thing  to  die." 

The  episode  apparently  began  when  Schorr 
"as  excluded  from  the  post-Nixon-reslgna- 
tion  speech  analysis  in  which  Sevareid 
Rather,  Cronkite  and  Roger  Mudd  partici- 
?r  .!  .;  i^^"  e^'Pected  and  wanted  to  be  part 
»L  ;  „^f  *'«'■  «=*!'»•  "I  know  Dan  was  angrv 
about  it- 1  agreed  with  him.  But  somebody  has 
to  make  decisions;  they  had  something  else 
they  wanted  him  to  do-he  was  on  the  air  a 
&ood  deal  that  night." 
ri^^^^^v^  to  Schorr's  pique  was  another  de- 
X^^J^^K^^^l'^^  ^^"'-  2'/^  ^ouTs  of  "bank  " 
!?  n^^H  :r^^'*  segments  to  be  used  only 
^needed,  according  to  William  Small,  CBS 
senior  vice  president  and  director  of  news- 
was  never  used.  Included  was  a  "political 
fr  ioM  ^n*"»ted  by  Schorr.  "We  decided 
It  was  better  to  stay  live,"  explained  SmaU. 

hP^for  t'^r'^h  *^  '^"*'  '■*el»t:  It  was'  much 

^hl^fv,       ^.  "''*•  "^^  '**'*  «  better  Job  than 
the  other  networks." 

Schorr  had  another  Interpretation:  In  his 
Denver  Post  Interview,  he  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, I  was  a  necessary  piece  of  CBS'  ammu- 
T,  °1.^  ^"^  turned  out  to  be  expendable. 
They  didn  t  want  jurtaln  calls.  'We  must  not 
look  Vindictive,'  »ey  said.  'We  must  stress 
the  healing  process— Ford  and  the  future.' " 

In  the  same  article.  In  which  he  said  It 
was  "professionally  unethical"  to  talk  about 
his  colleagues,  Schorr  noted.  In  an  apparent 
reference  to  Rather,  "It  Is  self-indulgent  for 
a  man  in  TV  news  to  let  himself  show 
emotions,  or  to  say,  'Tonight  Is  supposed  to 
be  a  night  of  reconciliation  so  I  will  restrain 
myself  from  the  most  objective  analysis  I 
can  give.' " 

Small  said  that  he  thought  Schorr  might 
have  been  reacting  to  the  comments  most  of 
the  correspondents  made  about  Nixon's 
speech.  "They  thought  It  had  'class'  and  I 
agree  with  them."  Rather  explained  his  own 
remarks  about  Nixon:  "I  may  have  made 
a  mistake  that  night — and  I  do  not  consider 
it  a  mistake — but  If  so  the  mistake  was  mine. 
I  deeply  resent  the  accusation  we  were  told, 
Look,  cool  It  on  Nixon.'  If  anyone  told  me 
that  I  probably  would  have  knocked  him  on 
his  ass." 
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The  "D\ike  comments"  keptVomlng  back 
to  haunt  them  all.  The  matterVmlght  have 
been  dropped.  Rather  said,  if  It  hadn't  been 
for  the  "puff  piece  In  Village  Voice.  It  was 
gutsy  Dan  Schorr  who  stuck  his  i»ck  out 
rather  than  cool  it.  The  story  was  bullshit, 
obviously;  there  were  no  direct  quotes."  Both 
Hjtther  and  Sevareid  said  that  they  had 
ne\er  l>een  contacted  by  reporters  about  the 
story  before.  "It's  picked  up  and  reused,  us- 
ually by  young  liberal  left  writers  who  do 
not  want  the  image  spoiled  by  the  fact," 
siiid  Sevai'eld. 

When  Sevareid  proposed  the  New  York 
magazine  protest  letter,  Rather  went  to 
Schorr  and  "begged"  him  to  write  a  letter 
instead.  "I  told  him,  'This  has  reached  a 
ridiculous  stage.  You  made  a  mistake,  all 
you  have  to  do  Is  come  out  and  say  you 
misspoke.'  Dan  said,  'I  can't  talk  about  It.'  " 

Sthorr's  colleagues  seem  more  disturbed 
than  Small  and  Richard  Salant,  president 
of  CBS  news,  both  of  whom  reacted  with 
laughter  when  quoted  chapter  and  verse 
about  their  alleged  orders  to  soft-pedal  on 
Nixon  and  to  desist  from  talking  about  one 
another  In  public. 

"It  must  be  true,  look  at  the  letter  in 
New  York  magazine,"  laughed  Small.  "I  knew 
the  letter  was  being  written.  The  implication 
that  somebody  sends  down  orders  is  some- 
thing to  protest.  All  Schorr's  colleagues  were 
upset;  It  (a  ruling  from  above)  could  hardly 
have  happened  without  their  knowing  about 
it.  Dan  isn't  even  an  anchorman. " 

Salant  was  amused  by  Schorr's  comment 
about  the  subject  being  too  painful  to  dis- 
cuss: "Sure  it's  painful  for  him;  if  you  stick 
your  foot  In  your  mouth." 

As  for  Schorr,  he  said  that  maybe  someday 
he'd  talk  about  It — "when  I'm  not  on  the 
payroll  of  the  persons  I'm  talking  about." 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  BUL- 
GARIAN EASTERN  ORTHODOX 
CHURCH    HELD   IN   NEW    YORK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Al  IVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  note  last  week's  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Bulgarian  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  Dioceses  of  New  York  and 
Aki'on.  As  in  the  past,  this  convention 
provides  current  members  of  the  church 
with  an  opportunity  to  review  past  his- 
tory and  chart  their  agenda*  for  the 
future. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance.  I  feel 
it  fitting  that  I  insert  into  the  Record  a 
brief  history  of  the  church  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Kalin  KoichefT,  con- 
vention chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  material  and  reaffirm  our 
support  for  the  people  of  Bulgaria  and 
tlie  28  other  Captive  Nations  v/hose  basic 
freedoms  including  freedom  of  religion  is 
denied.  We  must  work  to  help  them  re- 
gain basic  freedoms  and  human  dignity 
for  their  continued  oppression  flies  In 
the  face  of  any  realistic  efforts  we  can 
hope  to  make  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
detente.  Without  them  relasing  their 
stranglehold  on  their  sateUlte  nations, 
any  agreements  between  our  two  nations 
will  be  worthless. 
The  brief  history  follows: 
Bulgarian  Eastern  Orthodc>x  Church 
We  are  proud  to  be  spiritual  ohUdren  of 
tlie  Bulgarian  Church,  the  oldest  Orthodox 
Ch'.irch  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Shortly  after  the  conversion  of  our  people 
(865  A.D.,)  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of 
870  A.D.  granted  autocephalous  status  to  the 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church.  During  the  reign 
of  King  Simeon  the  Great,  In  917  It  was 
elevated  to  the  status  of  Patriarchate. 

The  leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  Orthodox 
Church  at  that  time,  St.  Clement  of  Ochrlda, 
St.  Naum  of  Preslav,  Chernorlzets  Khrabr. 
John  the  Exarch,  to  mention  a  few,  made 
an  enormous  contribution  towards  the  mak- 
ing of  what  Is  known  as  the  Golden  Age  of 
Bulgarian  literature. 

At  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  in  the  times 
of  Patriarch  Evtlmy  of  Tirnovo,"a  great  eccle- 
siastical and  national  leader,  Bulgaria  fell 
under  Turkish  rule  and  the  Patriarchate  was 
a)x)lished.  There  followed  five  hundred  years 
of  a  dark,  unbearable  and  disastrous  yoke. 

In  1762  a  modest  Bulgarian  monk  fioni 
Khllendar  Monastery,  Mount  Athos,  Palssy 
signaled  the  beginnings  of  the  Bulgarian  na- 
tional and  spiritual  Renaissance  with  his 
Slavic-Bulgarian  History.  The  movement 
started  by  Palssy  culminated  in  the  creation 
of  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate  of  Constantino- 
ple In  1870.  Let  by  two  astute  and  patriotic 
personalities,  the  Exarchs  Antim  and  Joseph, 
it  fought  for  the  political,  cultural  and  spir- 
itual independence  of  its  people  in  Bulgeria 
and  Macedonia. 

The  crowning  event  of  this  struggle  was 
the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  in  1878  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 

Tlie  Third  National  Assembly  (Sobor)  of 
the  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church,  held  in  1953 
in  Sofia,  restored  its  patriarchal  dignity. 

During  the  current  period  In  the  history 
of  the  Bulgarian  Patriarchate,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Patriarch  Kini  (1953- 
1970)  and  the  present  Patriarch,  His  Holi- 
ness Maxime,  our  mother  Orthodox  Church 
has  conducted  most  effectively  its  adminis- 
trative, financial  and  cultural  affairs,  thus 
enabling  it  to  fulfill  its  spiritual  mission  to 
the  Bulgarian  people.  Because  of  its  histori- 
cal role  and  activities,  it  has  deservedly  been 
recognized  as  a  National  Church. 

Following  the  Ilinden  Instruction  of  1903 
the  migration  to  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Australia  Increased.  Almast  all  of  our 
Church  Communities  have  been  established 
by  Bulgarians  from  Macedonia. 

The  organization  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church  Mission  in  the  country, 
from  Its  beginnings  to  1937,  had  been  under 
the  direction  of  a  well  educated,  Inspired 
and  loyal  to  our  national  and  religious  cause 
clergyman— Proto—Presviter  Dr.  Krastlu 
Tsenov. 

Prom  1937  to  1972  our  Communities  in 
the  new  world  have  been  under  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  His  Eminence  Bishop  Andrey 
Vellchky.  In  1963  he  was  elected  by  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church  as 
Metropolitan  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 

In  1969  the  Holy  Synod  split  the  New- 
York  Diocese  and  created  the  new  Diocese 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  Bishop  Joseph  Znepolskl 
was  appointed  as  Its  administrator. 

Following  the  death  of  Metrolitan  Andrey 
of  New- York  (Aug.  9.  1972),  the  Holy  Synod, 
according  to  establLshed  procedures,  elected 
His  Eminence  Bishop  Joseph  Znepolskl  to 
serve  ns  Metropolitan  of  the  Diocese  of  New- 
York  and  appointed  him  to  the  position  of 
administrator  of  the  Diocese  of  Akron. 


KNIGHT  FAMILY  LONGTIME  LEAD- 
ERS IN  MONROE  COUNTY,  FLA. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  July  17.  1975 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
yeai-s  the  family  of  Harrj'  F.  Knight  ha.s 
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contributed  its  leadership  and  sei'vlces  to 
Monroe  County,  Fla. 

I  wa.s  reminded  of  this  recently  on 
reading  a  clipping  of  pages  from  the 
Dally  Gulf  Pennant  of  January  10,  1893 
This  Key  West  jiublication  reported 
that— 

Moiirce  County's  sheriff.  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Knighi,  was  last  Saturday  the  recipient  oi  a 
gold  badge  of  oflice  iix>ni  Hon.  Jefferson  K. 
Browne. 

Slieiifl  Knighi.  who  .served  in  that  po- 
sition for  12  years,  from  1893  to  1901  and 
1905  to  1909.  was  grandfather  of  Harry 
F.  Knight,  oui*  present  county  tax  col- 
lector. State  Senator  Browne  v.as  later 
president  of  the  Florida  senate  and  cliiei 
justice  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Coiu't. 

A  testimonial  letter  from  SenatcT 
Browne  to  Sheriff  Knight  was  published 
in  the  Pennant  and  gave  interesting  in- 
sights on  candidates,  politics,  political 
parties,  and  leadership.  They  are  .still 
valid  today,  so  I  know  our  colleague.s  will 
enjoy  sharing  the  views. 

Noting  that  Mr.  Knight  had  lost  hi.s 
bid  to  be  elected  sheriff  4  years  previou;  Iv 
by  12  votes.  Senator  Browne  stated : 

For  four  years  you  awaited  a  vindication  ni 
the  polls;  no  word  of  complahit  was  heard 
from  your  lips;  you  allowed  no  whisperinys 
...  to  dissatisfy  you  with  your  party:  you 
shirked  no  work  for  your  party  and  hopt^U 
not  for  the  defeat  of  any  of  its  candidates 
as  a  soothing  for  your  own  wounded  feel- 
higs;  you  sought  not  to  weaken  your  pari.y 
by  mutterings  of  discontent  and  tomplam- 
Ing  against  those  who  had  devoted  their  lUv s 
to  the  success  of  the  party,  but  bravely  and 
manfully  you  bore  your  defeat,  lUuRtratiu'; 
by  your  example  that  he  who  can  best  hehr 
defeat  can  best  stand  prosperity,  and  that  he 
who  skulks  and  complains  under  deiem  is 
arrogant  when  successful  and  unfit  for 
power.  Well  may  your  example  be  followed 
by  some  who  fain  would  be  leaders,  and  vihi>. 
having  been  rewarded  beyond  their  deserts, 
forget  obligations  to  their  party  and  are  con- 
stantly crying  out  about  their  pnrty's  oMi- 
gittions  to  them. 

Sheriff  Kniglit  responded  in  a  letter, 
also  published  in  the  newspaper: 

To  you  more  than  to  any  one  Is  the  democ- 
racy of  this  country  indebted  for  the  suc- 
cess at  our  late  election,  confronted  as  we 
were  by  the  many  complications  that  Bro.s;- 
and  the  .stubbornness  of  many  who  tried  to 
control  and  direct  the  contest.  Your  untiring 
energy  and  devotion  to  our  party  tended 
more  to  our  complete  victory  than  all  other 
efforts  combined  ...  in  my  opinion  the  ele«- 
tion  of  our  entire  .  .  .  ticket  in  this  countiy 
is  due  to  yoiu-  management. 

Hari'y  F.  Knight,  wlio  has  been  Monroe 
County  tax  collector  since  1968  and  i.s 
now  in  hLs  second  term  ending  in  1976. 
is  continuing  a  family  tradition  of  pi-o- 
viding  outstanding  service  to  the  people 
of  hii>  county.  State,  and  Nation.  Prior 
to  being  elected  to  his  present  county 
position,  he  was  a  city  commissioner  of 
Key  West  for  8  years  from  1959  to  1967. 
and  mayor  pro  tempore  for  the  last  4  of 
tliose  years. 

Harry  F.  Knight's  community  activi- 
ties include  recent  service  as  drive  chair- 
man for  the  United  Fimd;  past  chair- 
man of  the  March  of  Dimes  Drive;  past 
president  of  Key  West  Jaycees;  past 
president  of  Key  West  Youth  Council; 
past  president  of  Key  West  USO  Coun- 
cil; and  past  chairman  of  the  military 
affairs  committee  of  the  Chamber  oi 
Commerce. 
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He  has  served  as  exalted  niler  of  Key 
West  Elks  Lodge  551  as  well  as  district 
deputy  grand  exalted  ruler,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber o£  the  yesUy  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Chuich,  founded  in  1832,  the  oldeBt 
church  in  Key  West.  He  is  past  president 
ol  the  Key  West  Golf  Club,  past  chair- 
man of  the  advisoiy  council  for  the  Order 
of  DeMolay.  and  is  a  member  of  Anchor 
Lodge  P.  <e  A.M.;  Key  West  Consistory; 
Key  West  Shrine  Club;  Mahi  Temple: 
and  Ambassador  Corps. 

Like  his  grandfather,  Harr>-  P.  Knight 
is  active  in  the  Democratic  Party,  hav- 
ing ser\-ed  as  county  chairman  from  1958 
to  1970  and  as  State  committeemii.n  from 
1970  to  the  present.  He  is  also  partj' 
chairman  for  the  15  th  Congressional 
District. 

His  wife,  Raniona  Knight,  is  also  con- 
ti-ibuting  in  her  own  right  to  the  legacy 
of  public  service.  She  has  woiked  for  the 
Monroe  County  school  system  for  26 
years,  starting  as  secretaiy  to  the  super- 
intendent. Currentli',  and  since  1965,  she 
is  finance  director.  She  is  also  active  in 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority. 

Their  son,  Harry  P.  Knight,  Jr.,  is  also 
Involved  in  public  service,  having  worked 
for  the  attorney  general  of  Florida  after 
finishing  college.  He  now  serves  as  haison 
officer  between  the  Momoe  County 
court  and  the  clerks  olBce. 

The  Knight  family  of  Key  West  Is  an 
Integral  and  important  part  of  Key  West 
and  Monroe  County,  not  only  for  accom- 
plishments during  a  colorful  period  of 
south  Florida  history,  but  also  because 
they  are  fortunately  still  r.ith  us  today, 
making  their  contribution  in  all  phases 
of  commimity  life  and  sharing  responsi- 
bility for  a  better  and  more  djnaniic  Key 
West  and  Monroe  County. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Harry  P. 
Knli^t  and  his  family  for  their  many 
achievements,  and  my  sincere  best 
wishes  for  future  success  and  happiness. 


LT.  GEN.  DANIEL  JAMES,  JH. 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP   MISSOURI 

Df  THB  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaj/,  July  17,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
days  ago.  Air  Force  Lt.  GJen.  Daniel 
James,  Jr.,  was  nominated  by  President 
Ford  to  be  the  first  black  four-star  gen- 
eral In  this  Nation's  history.  Once  con- 
firmed. General  James  will  become  the 
commander  m  ciiief  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Air  Defense  Command. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  a  special  piide  in 
General  James'  most  recent  accomplish- 
ment not  only  because  he  is  a  distin- 
guished American,  but  in  addition,  be- 
cause he  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  Hence, 
as  I  have  always  commended  him  as  a 
fine  person,  I  commend  him  now  again 
as  a  great  achiever  and  imiquely  tal- 
ented servant  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  7,  two  articles 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Sentinel  oa 
this  foor-etar  geoeral-to-be.  I  strongly 
commend  these  articles  to  my  colkegnes' 
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attention  and  now  Insert  them  In  the 
Record: 

GtN-ERAL  James  Is  Movirrc  Up  to  Folti-Stak 
Raitk 
The  armed  forces  will  b&ve  tbelr  firat  blAck 
oScer  of  four-st«r  rank  upon  Senate  oou- 
firmatlou  of  I^ut.  Gen.  Daniel  James  Jr.  of 
Ujre  AJr  Force  as  a  full  general.  The  55-year- 
old  General  James,  nominated  last  week  by 
President  Ford,  will  be  conmiander  In  chief 
of  the  North  American  Ah-  Defense  Command, 
R  Joint  United  States-Canadian  conunand, 
aUd  of  the  Aerospace  Defense  Comm.iud,  with 
Ui6  headquarters  new  Colorado  Springs. 

As  a  graduatti  of  Tustegee  Iii-slltutc  dur- 
ing World  War  11,  the  6-foot-5-inch  Cliapple 
James  became  one  of  the  first  black  pilots 
In  the  old  Army  Air  Coips.  He  flew  101  coxa- 
bd.'^  missions  hi  the  Korean  War.  And  after 
leading  78  striJtes  into  Korih  Vietnam,  he 
'poke  on  many  black  campuses  during  the 
I'mest  over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  a  pro- 
tege of  Melvin  R.  Lr.ird,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  he  became  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  and  a  top  Pentagon  spokesman. 
Last  fall  he  became  vice  commander  of  the 
Military  Airlift  Conunar.d,  playing  a  major 
role  la  the  evacuation  from  Vietnam. 

Lieutenant  General  Daniel  (Chappie) 
Jaines,  Jr.,  is  Vice  Commander,  Military  Air- 
lilt  Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  111'. 

General  Jame.s  was  born  on  Feb.  11,  1920, 
In  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  he  graduated  from 
Washington  High  School  in  June  1937.  He 
attended  Tii^kegee  Institute  at  Taskcgee, 
Al».,  from  September  1937  to  March  1942, 
v>here  he  received  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree In  physical  education  and  completed 
civilian  pilot  training  under  the  Govern- 
mant-sponsored  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Pro- 
gram. 

He  remained  at  Tuskegee  as  a  civilian 
instructor  pilot  In  the  Army  Air  Corps  Avia- 
tion Cadet  Program  until  Janviary  1943,  when 
ho  entered  the  progrera  as  a  cadet  and  re- 
ceived his  conunissli.n  as  a  second  Uci: tenant 
ill  July  1943.  He  nest  completed  fighter 
piloi  coc3bat  traUiing  at  Sslfildge  Field, 
Mich.,  and  was  assigned  to  various  units 
in  the  United  States  foi-  tlie  next  six  years. 
In  September  1949,  General  James  went  to 
the  Philippines  and  was  assigned  as  flight 
leader  in  the  12th  Fighter  Bomber  Squadron, 
18th  Fighter  Wing,  at  Clark  Field.  In  July 
IQiO,  he  went  to  Korea  where  he  flew  101 
combat  missions  In  F-5I  and  F-8Q  aircraft 
during  the  Korean  War. 

General  Jamea  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  in  July  1951  went  to  Otis  Air 
Force  Ba^ie,  MtLis.,  where  he  was  assigned 
as  an  all-weather  Jet  fighter  pilot  with  the 
53th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron  and  be- 
came operations  officer.  In  AprU  1953,  he 
became  commander  of  the  437th  Fighter 
Interceptor  Squadron,  ajid  in  August  1955 
he  assumed  command  of  the  60th  Fighter 
Interceptor  Squadron.  While  stationed  at  Otts 
Air  Force  Bajie,  ha  received  tta«  Maiisachu- 
setts  Junior  CbAmber  of  Commerce  1954 
award  of  "Young  Man  of  the  Year"  for  bis 
outstanding  community  relations  efforts.  He 
graduated  from  the  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.,  In 
Juaa  1957. 

General  James  was  a<3sigued  to  Headquar- 
ters U.S.  Air  Force  as  «  staff  officer  in  the 
Air  Defense  Division  of  the  office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  tor  Operations.  In 
July  1960,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Royal 
Air  Forc«  Station  at  Bentwaters,  England, 
where  he  served  successively  as  Assistant 
Director  of  Operations  and  then  Director  of 
Operations,  81st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing;  Com- 
mander. 92Qd  Tactical  FlgiUer  Squadron;  and 
Deputy  Commander  for  Operations  for  the 
81st  Wing. 

In  September  1964,  General  James  was 
transferred  to  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Ba.se, 
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Ari«,  where  he  was  Director  o*  Operations 
Training  and  later  Deputy  Commander  for 
Operations  for  the  4453rd  Combat  Crew 
Training  Wing. 

General  James  went  to  Ubon  Royal  Thai 
Air  Force  Base.  Thailand,  in  December  lfl86, 
as  Deputy  Commander  for  Operation,  8tli 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  and  in  June  1967  was 
named  Wing  Vice  Commander.  He  flew  78 
combat  missions  into  North  Vietnam,  many 
in  the  Hc'.noi  /Haiphong  area,  and  lead  a  flight 
in  which  seven  Communist  Mig  21s  were  de- 
.stroyed,  the  highest  total  kill  of  any  mission 
during  the  Vletnsm  War. 

He  was  named  Vice  Commander  of  the 
33rd  Tactical  Fighter  V/Ing  at  Eglln  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla.,  In  December  1967.  While  stationed 
f.t  Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  the  Florida  State 
Jayceea  nnmed  General  James  as  Florida's 
Outr^anding  American  of  the  Year  for  1969. 

Geti,  DAwm.  James 

Cc:;gra  I  illations  are  in  order  for  Daniel 
iCliApple)  James,  who  has  been  nominated 
for  the  fourth  star  which  would  make  hhn 
the  first  ITack  officer  In  the  military  to 
ar  hieve  that  rank. 

We  have  the  highest  respeit  for  this  fine 
oiBcer  and  the  magnificent  record  he  has 
made  In  ths  uniform  cf  his  country.  We  have 
licard  him  speak  on  numerous  occasions  and 
it  has  al\^ays  been  a  sound  and  reasoned 
message  ta  old  and  yotmg  alike,  yet  we  were 
somov>hat  dlstrissed  over  tJ>e  tenor  of  his 
remarks  at  the  recent  Chi  Delta  Mu  annual 
convention  here.  In  an  impafsioned  speecli. 
be  was  less  than  enthusiastic  about  sui^h 
stalwart-s  as  Roy  Wllkins,  Vernon  Jordan,  the 
late  Martin  Luther  King  and  others. 

Tlie  role  of  the  Black  soldier  his  not  been 
An  easy  one  and  Cen.  Jame:;.  as  so  many 
oiber.<?,  felt  tli3  pang  of  racial  discrimination 
ns  he  did  his  duty  for  "God  and  country." 
Yet.  we  'vouia  rGspectfully  remind  him  that  It 
vms  during  the  (Lyndon)  Johnson  years  that 
members  of  the  National  Nevtfpaper  Publish- 
ers Association — The  Black  Press  of  Amer- 
ica— pTn?ed  their  collective  weight  behind  the 
issue  of  line  o.nBcers  In  the  military.  With  a 
full  day  of  briefings  and  dl.?cns6ions  at  the 
Defense  Department  topped  off  with  a  con- 
frontation with  the  then  Bccretavy  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  the  publlsherB  spoke  in 
direct  terms  about  tlie  contributions  of  all 
the  D&lnel  Jameses  and  the  fact  that  these 
men  and  women  were  diie  a  fairer  .shake  than 
what  they  were  getting.  Top  generals  had 
displayed  charts,  graphs,  add  "logical" 
speeches  about  the  tough  path  to  follow  on 
the  way  to  becoming  nominated  and  ulti- 
mately an  officer.  They  explataed  Just  bent 
many  whites  are  "washed  out"  each  year. 
And  then  they  were  reminded  ot  the  odd 
coincidence  that  in  all  of  the  history  of  the 
military  that  only  two  Blacks  had  made  it 
to  the  rank  of  general  and  one  was  the  eon 
of  his  lather.  (The  Benjamin  O.  Davlses.) 

It  was  the  face  off,  when  Secretary  McNa- 
mara, heatedly  answered  a  partlcalarly  prob- 
ing que«tlon  ^Ith  "Are  yoti  caUmg  me  a 
racist?" 

This  meeting  was  held  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  social  unrest  In  this  country  aod 
the  efforts  of  the  Kingses,  Wllkiuses  et  al. 
What  the  publishers  were  doing,  was  simply 
zeroing  in  on  a  particular  Issue. 

Gen.  James  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
In  the  military.  He  has  served  his  country 
weU.  His  leadership  and  achievement  is 
needed  as  a  role  model  for  other  yoxingsters, 
especially  black  youngsters.  In  tliis  world  of 
confusion  and  frastratioa.  young  people  are 
reaching  far  and  near  for  new  Ideas  and 
new  concepts  to  right  some  ot  the  social 
■wrongs.  Thtnktng  adults  are  Mfcewlse  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  thte  nation.  And 
it  is  because  of  a  love  for  tliia  coantry  that 
we  point  up  Its  taillngB.  It  should  not  be 
construed  as  au  act  of  dialoyaity  or  some- 
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thing  less.  Gen.  James  was  one  of  those  who 
boldly  walked  into  an  officers  club  and  w ent 
to  the  guard  hotwe  because  it  was  reserved 
for  whites.  That  experience  did  not  deter  him 
from  future  service  and  future  loj'alty.  We 
imagine  that  there  were  those  who  frowned 
upon  that  act  in  that  time. 

We  are  proud  of  Gen.  James  and  v,e  '.vish 
him  well.  We  know  that  he  will  wear  his 
fourth  star  with  the  dignity  and  honor  that 
has  marked  his  entire  career.  We  need  his 
skill,  his  dedication  to  country,  but  above 
all,  we  need  him  as  a  man  whom  "young  people 
ctn  understand  and  have  a  biimint;  desire 
to  fuuilate. 


AMERICA'S  VOICE  ABROAD 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

LN  1H£  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIIED  :<l  \TES 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  America's  most  distinguished  men  of 
letters,  author  James  Michener,  of  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  recently  wrote  an  interest- 
ing and  informative  analyses  of  the  Stan- 
ton Commission's  study  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  U.S.  ciUtural  pro- 
grams abroad,  and  the  broadcasting  poh- 
cies  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

In  the  beUef  this  article  wiil  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

America's  Voice  .^uroad 
(By  James  A.  Michener) 
Ten  mouths  ago  I  was  Invited  to  partici- 
pate in  a  study  which  asked,  "In  an  age 
when  television,  radio,  newspapers  and  travel 
make  public  diplomacy  inescapable,  what 
changes  might  be  advisable  in  the  way  our 
information  and  cultural  programs  function 
abroad?" 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Prank  Stanton, 
21  of  us  were  asked  to  see  if  we  could  un- 
ravel otir  present  system  and  knit  a  fabric 
better  suited  to  our  times. 

Our  commission  was  a  limited  one  We 
were  charged  to  consider  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  the  cultural  operations 
of  the  State  Department,  and  the  broadcast- 
ing policies  of  The  Voice  of  America. 

I  entered  our  discussions  with  several 
strong  biases  accumulated  from  my  work 
abroad,  (l)  I  hoped  that  we  could  end  the 
incredible  system  whereby  the  cultural  oper- 
ations of  our  government  in  foreign  countries 
are  directed  from  Washington  by  an  arm  of 
the  State  Department  but  executed  in  the 
field  by  personnel  responsible  to  the  USIA. 
The  policy  makers  thus  had  to  depend  for 
the  implementation  of  their  decisions  upon 
people  over  whom  they  had  little  control, 
and  this  was  indefensible.  (2)  I  have  a  strong 
Interest  in  furthering  the  cultural  accom- 
plishments of  my  country.  They  are  consider- 
able, we  can  be  proud  of  them  and  they  at- 
tract favorable  attention  abroad.  (3)  As  one 
who  had  often  witnessed  the  long  hours  spent 
by  USIA  personnel  in  the  field  and  the  cour- 
age with  which  they  repulsed  attacks  on 
their  centers,  I  wanted  to  propose  no  changes 
that  would  endanger  their  professional  ca- 
»^rs.  (4)  I  had  often  listened  to  the  Voice 
or  America  overseas,  and  kept  a  special  radio 
in  my  home  so  that  I  could  monitor  it  aUno«=t 
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daily.  I  had  respect  for  what  The  Voice  tried 
to  do. 

I  started  with  a  conviction  that  all  we  had 
to  do  was  move  cultural  activities  out  of 
State  place  them  in  USIA,  continue  with  the 
Voice  of  America  as  at  present,  and  set  on 
with  the  job. 

But  as  we  listened  to  testimony  I  was 
forced  to  question  my  preconceptions.  Our 
witnesses  said  that  in  an  age  of  public  diplo- 
macy our  overseas  operations  had  two  cru- 
cial respou8ibiUtie.s,  and  we  mu.st  make  a 
distinction  between  them.  Tlie  first  was  an 
obligation  to  explain  and  advocate  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  aecond  is  to  let  the  world  see 
and  understand  oiu-  cultural  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  explication  of  policy  is  highly  politi- 
cal and  often  of  immediate  importance.  It 
must  be  intimately  interlocked  with  the 
total  operation  of  the  embassy. 

The  display  of  our  cultiu-al  accomplLjh- 
ments  must  not  be  political,  is  rarely  of 
immediate  importance,  and  can  be  conducted 
without  the  participation  of  all  arms  of  the 
embasijv. 

The  fact  that  overseas  the  same  Ameri- 
can iiificcr  is  responsible  for  both  these  di- 
verse programs  tends,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
of  our  advisors,  to  diminUh  the  effectlveues."; 
and  credibility  of  both  the  spokesman  and 
the  cultural  emissary.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  tiie  same  man  should  argue  the 
merits  of  a  tough  commercial  treaty  in  the 
morning  and  sponsor  a  ballet  group  that 
evening. 

So  very  eaily  i!i  our  deliberations  it  be- 
came clear  that  some  kind  of  reorganization, 
some  realignment  of  responsibilities  could 
alone  bring  order  into  what  had  become  a 
melange.  But  what  to  do? 

We  started  with  a  basic  assumption  that 
no  one  of  us  ever  questioned:  the  three 
separate  arms  of  USIA  and  its  cultural  paral- 
lel In  State — political,  cultural,  and  Voice 
of  America — were  es.xential.  None  could  be 
eliminated.  All  should  be  encouraged  to  pi-r- 
form  more  effectively. 

Our  first  big  decision  wr4i  that  all  activities 
dealing  with  the  articulation  of  policy  should 
be  centered  in  the  State  Department,  in 
Washington  and  directly  under  the  ambas- 
sador In  any  embassy  abroad.  Officers  re- 
sponsible for  such  duties  would  be  detached 
from  USIA  and  returned  to  State,  where 
they  would  henceforth  fxmctlon. 

Our  second  decision  was  that  all  cultural 
activities,  no  matter  where  located  at  pres- 
ent, must  be  united  under  one  leadership. 
But  this  was  a  conclusion  more  easily  reached 
than  Implemented. 

Should  the  new  organization  be  placed 
in  State?  I  was  determined  to  oppose  this 
with  all  the  vigor  I  had,  because  I  could 
visualize  the  program's  faUing  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  superannuated  ambassador 
who  had  never  believed  in  either  culture  or 
public  diplomacy,  and  I  breathed  more  easily 
when  other  members  of  the  panel  anticipated 
my  arguments  and  made  them  for  me.  That 
wrong  alternative  was  killed  off.  and  I  hone 
it  stays  dead.  '^ 

But  where  should  the  cultural  effort  go' 
There  were  two  possibilities:  either  an  orl 
ganlzation  much  like  the  present  USIA.  or 
a  different  type  similar  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Each  is  autono- 
mous,  but  with  thU  difference:  USIA  re- 
ports directly  to  the  President:  ACDA  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  State.  One  practical 
reason  caused  us  to  opt  for  the  latter.  We 
believed  that  by  doing  so  we  would  enhance 
the  program's  vlabUity  If  the  Secretary  of 
State  testified  on  Capitol  Hill  as  to  his  need 
for  a  cultural  support  to  his  foreign  policy 
That  left  us  with  a  tantalizing  problems! 
Where  to  put  the  Voice?  Those  of  us  ac- 
quainted with  this  important  arm  of  gov- 
ernment had  long  appreciated  that  It  had 
three  difficult  obligations:    fl)    political  In 
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support  of  our  government's  positions-  (2) 
cultural  to  entertain  foreign  listeners  with 
news  about  our  national  life  and  with  copi- 
ous samples  of  our  music,  which  lisiernera 
seemed  to  treasure;  and  (3)  the  quick  dis- 
semination  of  news  not  colored  by  the  in- 
terests of  alien  governments. 

We  decided  early  and  firmly  thiit  u 
mu.st  not  be  in  State,  for  there  it  v.cuUd 
become  a  mere  mouthpiece  and  its  credi- 
bility as  a  source  of  Impartial  news  would 
be  sacrificed.  Nor  did  we  want  it  an  an  ad- 
junct to  tlie  cultural  agencv,  for  it  might 
hamper  or  even  contaminate  our  culturnl 
efforts,  depriving  us  of  contacts  with  th» 
very  people  we  were  trying  to  interest. 

The  only  sensible  solution  was  to  estab- 
lish the  Voice  as  an  Independent  federal 
agency  under  the  intimate  control  ol  ti 
Board  of  Overseers  reflecting  t.nd  respou.si-.e 
to  its  three  functions. 

I  am  very  partial  lo  the  Voice.  Prior 
to  Watergate  I  was  satistled  that  it  tried 
CO  do  a  respectable  Job  of  maintaining  a 
balance  of  its  three  obligations.  It  did  speak 
for  the  government  on  great  basic  issues.  It 
did  entertain  and  provide  a  congenial  por- 
trait of  America.  And  it  did  fiash  out  tli<> 
news  that  .so  many  foreign  listeners  depended 
upon.  Us  real  test  came  with  the  Watergate 
tragedy  and  it  earned  high  marks.  I  have 
been  told  .subsequently  that  on  lesser  points 
it  has  surrendered  to  a  cen.sorshlp  which  it 
shoiUd  have  withstood,  and  this  must  be 
watched  closely.  But  It  is  a  vnluable  arm  ot 
government,  and  if  a  highly  qualified  board 
is  appointed,  it  can  become  even  more 
effective. 

There  you  have  our  conclusions.  Politioitl 
offlcei'.s  back  to  State.  Voice  of  America  set 
free  under  a  board  consisting  of  the  best 
Presidential  appointees  available.  A  new 
agency  for  cultural  affairs,  autonomous  b\ii 
reporilng  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  personal  objectives  with  which  I 
started  have  been  met.  The  deplorable  ad- 
ministrative confusion  between  State's  cul- 
tural efforts  in  Washington  and  USIAs 
forces  in  the  field  has  been  eliminated.  The 
cultural  oompoment  has  been  strengtheii- 
ed.  The  Jobs  of  devoted  experts  have  been 
protected.  And  the  integrity  of  the  Voice 
has  been  .safeguarded. 

Three  conclusions  are  important.  Fir«<t, 
our  plan  wlU  cost  the  government  no  addi- 
tional money.  True,  the  Voice  will  require 
some  two  hundred  more  people  than  It  now 
has,  but  they  are  already  doing  the  Voices 
Job  within  the  USIA  and  will  merely  be 
transferred  to  new  quarters.  In  fact.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  me  that  slight  sums  should  be 
saved  by  eliminating  some  present  dupli- 
cations between  State  and  USIA  in  cultural 
affairs  but  as  one  export  warned  the  other 
day,  "Don't  hold  your  breath  till  that 
happens." 

Second,  there  Is  no  truth  in  the  accusation 
"you've  thrown  everything  back  into  State." 
We  are  giving  State  no  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  what  USIA  Is  now  dohig.  and  we  arc 
taking  from  State  one  hiiudred  per  cent  of 
Its  cultural  operation. 

Third,  we  have  not  proposed  these  changes 
as  a  counter-reaction  to  the  moves  of  an^' 
foreign  government.  If  detente  contlnue.s 
our  changes  will  enable  our  foreign  policy  to 
be  more  responsive.  If  detente  crumbles,  our 
changes  wUl  permit  swift  adjustment. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  rationalize  one 
f-inall  corner  of  our  government,  making  it 
more  effective,  more  responsive  to  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century.  We  may  have  missed 
testimony  that  would  have  altered  our  con- 
clusions, but  not  through  indifference.  We 
believe  that  we  have  outlined  a  procedure 
which,  if  adopted  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, will  put  our  overseas  operations  on  a 
more  logical  and  viable  basU  than  the  status 
quo. 
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EROSION  OP  FEDERALISM 


HON.  0EL  CUWSON 

or  CALDOSNIA 
r;  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATf  V  ES 

Friday,  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  by  James  J.  Kflpa trick  appeared 
ill  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Star  which  calls  attention  to  several 
difconcerting  proposals  for  exten- 
sion ol  Federal  power  into  aieas  tradi- 
tmnally  the  prero<»ative  of  the  States. 
The  definition  of  "rights'  is  certainly 
crucial  to  the  controversy  \ihich  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick  sees  as  around  the  comer,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  consequences  of 
the  "transfer  of  power '  v.hich  he  men- 
tions need  not  take  place.  The  editorial 
entitled  "Erosion  of  Ptedei-alisni"  foUous 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Erosion  or  FcBEHAi-ibM 
(By  James  J.  Kilpitilcic » 
So  much  aiteatioii  lias  been  pAid  to  Sec- 
tion 1  of  Uie  peodli^  Equal  HJgbts  Amend- 
meut  that  little  note  has  been  taken  of  Sec- 
tion a.  It's  aometfaliig  for  State  legislators, 
editors,  lawyers,  and  iut^j-ested  citizens  to 
tbinJc  a£)out. 

By  this  time,  alinot>-t  everyone  who  cai:«s 
about  such  things  ha»  heard  of  Section  1 
of  the  ERA:  -Equality  of  lights  under  the 
law  sfaAU  sot  be  denied  or  abridged  bv  the 
United  Slates  or  by  any  State  ou  account 
o<aex." 

We  tend  to  pass  over  SecUon  2:  '"The 
Ctoagress  abaU  have  the  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation,  tiie  pi-ovlsious  of 
this  article." 

The  same  language  appears  in  hall  a  dozen 
other  ameodmenu  to  the  Constitution.  It 
is  the  Implementing  clause.  We  are  seeing 
the  esercise  of  this  power  these  days  in  the 
Voting  Bights  Act,  implementing  the  JPif- 
teenth  Amendment.  Here  Conferees,  by  fed- 
eral taw.  is  overriding  state  laws  that  deal 
with  elections. 

The  Bqual  Rights  Aiiieudment  now  has 
been  railfled  by  34  states,  though  three  of 
these  hare  rascioded  approval.  If  prior  to 
March.  1079,  another  fom-  states  should  rati- 
fy (depexuliug  on  how  Co  ogress  treats  the 
reaciaaJons),  the  ERA  wUl  become  part  of 
the  Constitution.  WbaX  then? 

The  states  traditionally  have  had  the  re- 
EponslbiUty  for  laws  relating  to  marriage 
and  the  family.  Such  laws  deal  with  every 
aspect  of  divorce.  Including  the  giounds  for 
divorce,  alimony,  child  custody,  community 
property. 

The  laws  vary  widely,  but  many  tend  to 
discriminate  In  favor  of  women.  Under  ERA, 
such  laws  would  be  forbidden. 

At  a  meeting  la  Washlngtoa  last  week  of 
Barents  Without  Partners,  a  si^ggestion  f.mn^» 
from  the  floor:  Wouldn't  It  be  a  great  Idea 
to  liave  one,  national,  uniform  law  on  di- 
vorce? 

A  single  federal  law  would  assme  identi- 
cal treatment  for  men  and  women,  mafctng 
certain  that  no  discrimination  remained  "on 
account  of  sex." 

Another  traditional  field  of  state  responai- 
bUlty  Is  education.  The  fleld  has  been  much 
invaded  by  federal  authority  In  recent  years. 
Exercising  the  Implementing  power  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Congress  has  lor- 
bUUen  the  states  to  discriminate  by  reason 
of  race  tn  any  educational  institution  sub- 
ported  by  public  funds. 

Thus  far.  the  states  have  retained  con- 
siderable authority  In  such  matters  as  dormi- 
tories, athletics,  sorurltles  and  fratemltlaa. 
Under  the  pending  amendment,  "equality 
of  rights"  (whatever  the  phrase  may  mean) 
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oould  not  he  abridged  "on  account  of  sex." 
It  Is  useful  to  reflect  upon  what  "rights" 
the  male  or  female  student  now  enjoys. 

Would  the  freedom  to  choose  a  "men 
only"  or  a  "women  only"  dormlttM^  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment?  Could  state 
sanction  be  extended  to  fraternities  that 
dtocrinUnated  against  women,  or  to  sororities 
that  banned  membership  to  men?  Congress 
would  hare  power  to  enforce  the  amend- 
ment "by  appropriate  legislation." 

Over  the  past  30  years,  many  private  col- 
leges, once  limited  to  men  or  to  women  stu- 
dents only,  have  gone  coeducational.  Ei-en 
.-^,  at  !e«yt  100  such  institutions  Pemaln. 

All  of  them  are  affected  In  some  way  by 
state  and  federal  laws.  The  question  mav 
fah-ly  be  raised:  How  would  they  be  affected 
*iy  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Laws  that  sainctlon  discrimination  "on  ac- 
count of  se.x  ■  are  far  more  pervasive  and 
coriplex  than  laTfs  that  used  to  discriminate 
•on  account  of  race."  For  one  thing,  racial 
lars  always  discriminated  agnlnst  the  Negro, 
never  In  his  favor,  and  such  laws  were  large- 
!y  confined  to  the  Southern  and  border 
states. 

fhe  situation  a&  to  women  i.s  quite  d!*- 
fetent. 

bo  we  want  national  legislation  In  all 
these  fields?  To  those  of  us  reared  In  the 
old-fashioned  doctrines  of  federalism,  the 
prospect  has  no  appeal.  There  is  little  to  be 
saM  for  the  notion  that  superior  wisdom 
lies  in  the  Congress.  Eirt  under  this  amend- 
I'lient,  that  is  where  the  .superior  power 
would  lie. 

At  the  moment,  ERA  languishes.  Next  vear 
the  movement  for  ratification  will  resimie.  In 
the  Interim,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  keep  this 
in  mUid:  In  the -name  of  creating  rights, 
this  amendment  would  achieve  a  massive 
trarisfer  cf  powers. 
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their  high  regard  for  the  Ideals  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  principles  of  Americanism. 


MR.  SOLZHENTTSYN  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT 


FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION  AWARDS 
TO  TWO  PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCA- 
TORS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OP   PrNKSTLVAMIA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UlfTTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  IS.  1975 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
beHeve  T^•e  are  all  familiar  with  tlie  efforts 
of  the  Preedoms  Foundation,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  in  encouraging  patriotism. 
reqjonsiWe  citizenship,  and  solutions  to 
the  basic  proMems  fachig  our  Nation. 
"Hieir  awards  program  is  designed  to 
reoogniae  and  draw  public  attention  to 
those  who  make  contributions  In  these 
areas. 

Preedoms  Foundation  has  two  national 
awards  for  educators:  Tbe  Valley  R>rge 
Teachers  Medal,  which  is  awarded  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers and  the  American  Educators  Medal, 
given  to  school  principals  and  superin- 
tendents. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  two  Penn- 
syl?anians  have  received  both  of  these 
national  awaitte.  Ur.  John  P.  McHugh, 
prindiial  of  the  Wnilam  Allen  High 
School,  Allentown,  received  the  Valley 
Porge  Teachers  Medal  In  1958  and  the 
American  Educators  Medal  In  1866  Mr. 
Raymond  R.  TroKell,  Jr.,  superintendent 
of  the  West  York  Area  School  District, 
York,  received  the  VaDey  Forge  Teachers 
Medal  tn  1963  and  Oie  American  Edu- 
cators Medal  hi  1«74. 

I  commend  Mr.  McHugh  and  Mr. 
Troxell  on  their  accomplishments  and 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or   NEW    YOttK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTL  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
re ceally.  a  very  great  man  came  to  Wash- 
ington. He  paid  for  the  privilege  of  vis- 
iting this  city  and  living  in  the  West  by 
the  many  years  he  spent  in  a  Soviet  con- 
centration camp.  Alrxandr  SolzheniLsyn 
e/nerged  from  that  e-xperience  stronger  in 
conscience  and  purer  in  thought  than 
any  man  in  living  memory. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Solzlienitsyn's  ex- 
periences, the  creative  impulse  withia 
nim  helped  to  produce  several  works  of 
genious  that  have  hit  the  Uterary  world. 
Tljose  works  bell  of  the  sorrow  and  tor- 
ment of  millions  of  innocent  human  be- 
ings, those  caught  up  in  the  system 
wliicii  stifles  fi-eedom  and  oppresses  those 
wlio  dare  to  i-esist. 

Solziienitsyu  surnved  and  emerged 
trom  the  East  with  a  message.  It  is  a 
timeless  message,  nobly  and  eloquentlv 
expressed  by  this  man  in  his  words  and 
deeds.  It  is  also  a  simple  messa«;e.  It  says 
that  the  human  spirit  will  not  be  op- 
pressed in  any  age  or  by  any  dictator. 
Aleicandi-  Solzhenitsyn  is  a  hving  embodi- 
ment of  the  truth  of  tliat  idea,  the  same 
one  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded 
(Almost  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyu  came  to  tlie  West 
not  only  to  escape  tyranny  and  to  tell 
wiiat  was  done  to  his  colleagues,  but  to 
warn  us  that  those  who  sought  to  en- 
slave him  were  also  a  danger  to  us  as 
well.  He  came  in  spite  of  threats  to  his 
life  and  tlie  possibility  of  a  repetition  of 
his  previous  incarceration. 

As  a  result,  the  entire  civUized  world 
has  hailed  him.  The  entire  Uterary  world 
has  lioniaed  him.  The  entb-e  academic 
community  has  admired  lihn.  Yet,  when 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  came  to  this  city  to  ex- 
press his  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  feel- 
ings, he  looked  for  a  sign  of  official  recf- 
ognition.  However,  his  search  was  in 
vain.  He  was  told  that  the  President  had 
no  time,  his  sctiedule  was  full.  Although 
the  Presjdait  later  decided  that  he  might 
have  time  In  the  future,  I  consider  the 
initial  denial  for  a  meeting  Inexcusable 
and  deplorable. 

It  is  to  my  astonishment  and  soitow, 
that  the  President  seems  to  have  time 
for  everyone  else,  from  movie  stars  and 
gohers  to  youth  groups  and  athletes. 
Yet,  he  had  no  time  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence and  presence  of  the  one  individual 
who  today  best  embodies  moral  courage 
in  the  world. 

I  cannot  sit  silent  in  the  face  of  tills 
type  of  action  by  a  President  from  whom 
I  expected  much  more.  Gerald  Ford  Is  a 
decent,  honest,  and  good  man.  Tills  is 
what  makes  his  actions  so  hard  to  under- 
stand. He  knows  of  the  plight  of  so  many 
innocent  people  who  are  today  ground 
under  the  heel  of  oppression  within  the 
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Soviet  Union,  yet  he  chose  not  to  offer 
even  the  slightest  gesture  to  this  bril- 
liant and  courageous  man  when  Mr.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn initially  requested  a  few  mo- 
ments of  his  time. 

By  this  act,  America  suffer.^.  And,  I 
leel  that  Mr.  Solzhenitsyu  should  know 
that  there  are  manj'  among  us  who  will 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
offer  him  the  immediate  respect  and 
approval  he  so  rightfully  deserves.  I  know 
I  will. 


MISS   MARY   COMEGYS 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OP   HLINOIS 

IX  Tiir;  HOUSE  op  representatiyss 
Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  commend  an 
outstanding  teacher  and  civic-minded 
citizen  who  has  retired  after  41  years 
of  teaching  in  Illinois. 

Such  a  career,  spanning  the  lives  of 
so  many  students  who  have  come  under 
her  good  influences,  cannot  really  be 
summarized.  Nor  can  one  measure  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  influence,  for 
it  extends  into  the  tomonows  of  people 
now  grown,  with  children  of  their  own, 
that  once  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
and  being  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Comegys. 

Her  teaching  career  began  in  the  Sen- 
eca Schools  and  after  11  years  she  moved 
to  Thornton  Township  High  School — 
194-5.  She  began  teaching  at  Thornton 
Community  College  in  1963  where  she 
remained  until  her  reth  ement  this  sum- 
mer. 

As  a  political  science  ii^structor.  Miss 
Comegys  was  one  of  those  teachers  who 
is  not  content  with  the  textbook  por- 
trayal of  facts.  She  strove  to  bring  the 
political  process  to  life  for  her  students. 
They  inter\'lewed  elected  officials,  and 
those  officials  showed  up  in  her  class- 
rooms to  speak.  Government — too  often 
reduced  to  a  chart,  a  graph,  and  a  series 
of  deflnitlons  to  students — becomes  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  teacher  the  challenging, 
evolving  process  that  it  actually  is.  By 
instilling  in  her  students  a  contagious 
enthusiasm  for  the  role  of  government 
and  raising  their  political  consciousness, 
she  has  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the 
health  of  our  government.  An  Informed 
citizem-y  Is  the  foimdation  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

The  honors  and  achievements  of  this 
fine  lady  are  numerous.  To  cite  just  a 
few:  she  was  the  charter  director  of  the 
Association  of  Political  Science  Instruc- 
tors; member  of  Great  Teachers  of  Illi- 
nois Seminar:  the  first  teacher  to  orga- 
nize semhiars  with  editors  at  Chicago 
Tiibune  and  Daily  News;  the  first  faculty 
member  of  Thornton  Community  Col- 
lege to  receive  honorary  membership  in 
Phi  Theta  Kappa,  the  national  .scholastic 
fraternity. 

She  graduated  cum  laude  from  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis,  earned  her  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  minols, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Call- 
CXXI 1487— Pwrt  IS 
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fornla  at  Berkeley  as  well  as  Illinois  State 
University  and  University  of  Chicago  for 
com-se  study. 

Now  she  is  taking  a  well  deserved 
rest — except  that  she  is  going  to  con- 
tinue traveling  and  remain  active  in  civic 
aCTair-s.  I  wish  her  much  happiness  for 
she  has  surely  earned  it. 


CAPTFv'E  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLfK 

OF    PEXNSVLV.VNIA 

IN  THE  HOUtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Ml-.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  17th  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  While  past  recogni- 
tion of  this  week  has  certainly  been  fit- 
ting, this  year's  observance  assumes  spe- 
cial significance. 

It  has  special  significance  because  all 
Americans  are  contemplating  the  ardu- 
ous struggle  for  freedom  our  forebears 
endured  nearly  200  years  ago.  Just  as 
our  spirit  of  liberty  survived  the  hard- 
ships of  deprivation  and  aggiession,  the 
spirit  in  the  captive  nations'  millions  sur- 
vives undaunted.  We  camiot  allov;  this 
.spirit  to  wane. 

This  years  observance  has  special  sig- 
nificance because  there  are  those  who 
question  .America's  commitment  to  Indi- 
vidual right-s  and  freedoms.  As  a  nation 
which  forged  its  freedom  with  the  hves 
and  sacrifices  of  its  citizens,  we  must 
continue  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  inspi- 
ration for  the  worlds  oppressed.  We  can- 
not allow  tliis  beacon  to  dim. 

There  is  special  significance  of  tliis 
year's  ob.'^ervance  because  the  Soviet 
Union  is  seeking  formal  recognition  of  Its 
forceful  annexations.  To  acquiesce  to 
the  violation  of  basic  human  rights  would 
be  to  renounce  the  very  pilnciples  on 
which  our  society  is  based.  While  the 
pursuit  of  detente  is  cei-talnly  worthy, 
the  right  of  self-determination  must 
never  be  obviated. 

The  millions  of  captive  nations  citizens 
cannot  raise  their  voices  for  their  basic 
rights — the  few  who  hare  tried  became 
victims  of  inestimable  suffering.  They 
look  to  America  to  defend  their  dignity. 
They  look  to  a  nation  whose  benchmark 
is  the  preservation  of  liberty.  We  can- 
not let  them  down;  for  to  do  so  would  be 
to  denigrate  our  liighest  ideals. 

The  United  States  and  all  free  coun- 
tries which  are  fortunate  enough  to  rest 
secure  on  their  principles  of  independ- 
ence, bereft  of  poUtical  oppression,  must 
continue  to  provide  unwavering,  active 
support  for  the  29  nations  not  so  pro- 
pitious. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  gives  cause  for  reflection — reflec- 
tion (HI  the  tasks  required  of  our  Nation 
to  preserve  its  freedom,  and  reflection  on 
the  fate  of  millions  whose  freedom  te 
deoied.  More  important,  however,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  brings  fortb  a  chal- 
lenge. It  is  a  challenge  to  a  people  whose 
liberties  are  a  reality.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
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support  those  whose  liberties  are  unful- 
fllled  dreams.  It  is  a  challenge  which 
must  be  met  by  all  Americans. 


EVERY  CONGRESSMAN  A  MILKM.MD 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFOaKI.\ 

Vi  IHL  HOUSE  OP  REPBiiSENTATlV  Lc 

Friday.  July  18.  197 S 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  editorial  column  of  the  Washington 
Star  of  July  17  takes  note  of  a  seri- 
ous failing  of  this  legislative  body.  The 
domestic  simile  is  apt  and  so  Is  the  blunt 
description  of  the  problem  suislng  from 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  maxi- 
mum iLse  of  the  budget  control  machin- 
ery. Either  way,  the  result  Is  maximum 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  editoi-ial  is 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 

EVEKY    COKGB£SbM.U<'    .i    MILKMAID 

Congress,  which  recently  estahli.shed  the 
,  C'oiigres.slonal  Budget  Office  and  budget  tom- 
mittees  in  both  chambers  to  try  to  conUol 
its  impulse-buying.  Is  still  having  a  harJ 
time  doing  so.  DurJns  this  session,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  we  saw,  It  has  overrun 
President  Fords  1976  spending  request*  by 
over  $8  biUlon.  Now,  Sen.  Ed  Muskle,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  has 
put  hiK  colleagues  on  notice  that  Congretis 
13  ou  a  $12  billion-plus  collision  courae  with 
Us  own  .self-imposed  budget  ceiUug. 

When  H.  L.  Mencken  defined  democracy 
a;;  a  milk  cow  uith  125  million  teats,"  he 
anticipated  the  congressional  spending  prob- 
lem. It  16  not  in  the  nature  of  the  legislative 
beast — Congress;  or  any  other — to  submit  to 
one  mllltmatd  at  a  time.  That  would  cramp 
the  style  of  the  innumerable  committees  and 
subcommittees  with  one  or  more  thumbs 
on  the  puTfiestriugs.  Congress  may  not  have 
125  milllou  simultaneous  milkers,  but  It  hiu> 
.scores  If  not  hundreds;  and  the  question 
whether  it  will  ever  learn  to  coordinate  li.s 
own  accounts  remains  open. 

What  is  perhaps  more  Important  than  the 
overrun  figures  themselves,  important  as 
they  are.  is  that  Congress  demonstrate  oon- 
vlnolngly  a  degree  of  budgetary  seU-disci- 
pUne.  Those  who  conceived  the  congressional 
budget  act  and  pushed  it  through  under- 
stood that  a  legislative  body  without  thai 
self-discipline  wUl  be  a  patsy  for  any  strong- 
minded  President  who  knows  how  to  use 
the  veto,  and  even  hnpoundment,  to  second- 
guess  legislative  priorities.  This  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  Im- 
poundment stink  of  two  years  ago:  Congreiis. 
unable  to  co-ordinate  its  own  espenditures 
and  not  then  even  Interested  in  doing  so. 
vas  vulnerable  to  constitutional  tampering. 
One  can  only  guess  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  the  Anglo-American  constitutional 
principle  that  spending  Is  a  legislative  func- 
tion If  the  ITth  Century  English  parlia- 
ments baUllzkg  Charles  I  bad  been  as  Ul- 
equipped  with  internal  checks  as  Congress. 
You  can't  make  much  of  a  case  against  by- 
passing the  consent  of  Congress  IX  Cougresa 
promiscuously  gives  its  consent  to  ever> 
internal  whim;  you  don't  flght  effectively 
over  "ship  money"  If  every  congressional 
committee  can  buy  Its  own  rowboat.  The 
first  thing  to  understand  about  the  great 
principle  of  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion Is  that  the  great  battlen  o£  legislative 
control,  Pym  and  Hampden,  had  their  own 
in^ulee-buylng  under  firm  control. 
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ECONOMIC  POLICY  MUST  BE 
TO  ENERGY  POLICY 


/Ef} 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JEBSEV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \ri 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr> 
Speaker,  yesterday's  New  York  Tirn^s 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
need  to  coordinate  U.S.  economic  and 
energy  policies. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  u>  niy 
colleagues.  any  decontrol  on  tlie  price 
of  crude  oil  will  result  in  a  loss  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  Estimates  on 
the  magnitude  of  this  loss  range  as  liigh 
as  $60  billion,  and  include  projections 
on  imemployment  that  could  reach  as 
many  as  IVa  million  Americaiuj  out  of 
work.  Any  increase  in  tlie  price  of  im- 
rx)rted  oil  products,  such  as  is  now  be- 
ing threatened  by  OPEC  countries,  will 
oiily  exacerbate  this  problem.  Thus,  it 
is  essential  that  the  administration  start 
drawing  up  economic  contingency  plans 
to  cope  with  this  situation. 

First  and  foremost,  tlie  administra- 
tion must  develop  plans  to  provide  tax 
relief  to  American  energy  consumers. 
Such  tax  relief  will  not  be  inflationary: 
It  will  simply  be  restoring  lost  purchasing 
power.  Additionally,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  must  adopt  appropriate  monetary 
policies  to  guard  against  a  .<iudden  con- 
traction in  money  supply  that  would 
dilve  up  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues have  been  encom-aged  by  the 
recent,  albeit  faint,  signs  of  econmnic 
recovery,  such  as  last  jnonth's  upturn  in 
industrial  production,  as  well  as  the  slow 
but  steady  growth  In  consumer  outlays 
for  autos  and  homes.  However,  we  should 
not  be  lulled  into  complacency  that  all 
is  well  with  the  economy.  A  sudden 
energy  price  shock,  such  as  could  result 
from  too-rapid  price  decontrol,  could 
send  the  economy  Into  a  tailspin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  the  American  people  to 
oppose  any  energy  price  decontrol  pro- 
posal that  threatens  the  stability  of  our 
economy.  The  administration's  price  de- 
control proposal  poses  such  a  threat,  and 
it  must  be  opposed  sti-ongly  by  this  House. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
recognize  that  even  gradual  increases  in 
energy  price  needed  to  spur  domestic 
production  must  be  accompanied  by  ac- 
tion to  replace  vital  consimier  purchas- 
ing power  and  to  maintain  a  money 
.supply  that  will  allow  the  business  sec- 
tor to  make  vital  Invesment  decisions 
necessary  for  our  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  morning's 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  hiclude  it  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

iProm  the  New  York  Times,  July  17,  1975] 
Recovexy  Stabt? 
The  pickup  In  industrial  production  last 
month  la  the  most  convincing  evidence  yet 
•  !iat  the  recession  which  began  in  November 
1973  may  be  nearlng  its  cIom  and  that  re- 
covery la  beginning. 

Thns  tar  the  Increase  In  consumer  outlays 
i\a8  been  gradual  but  widespread;  in  the  two 
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TIED  hardest-hit  sectors,  auto  sales  are  moving  up, 
the  Inventory  of  unsold  new  homes  is  being 
worked  down  and  the  prospects  for  a  stronger 
rise  ill  housing  construction  are  good.  Busi- 
ness firms  have  been  cutting  inventories 
heavily  and  trimming  their  capital  spending, 
but  these  measures  have  been  essential  to 
buUdlug  a  stronger  financial  base  for  luture 
expansion. 
/^  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  economy  now 
/  faces  a  trouble-free  future.  One  major  prob- 
lem ahead  is  a  possible  reprise  of  the  same 
factor  that  deepened  the  recession  of  the  past 
year  and  a  half — a  huge  Increase  In  energy 
prlft'b.  In  1973  and  1974  higher  oU  prices  hit 
the  American  economy  with  the  equivalent 
of  It  sudden  $35-bUlion  increase  in  excise 
taxes,  intensifying  both  inaation  and  reces- 
sion. The  Congressional  Budget  Office  now 
has  published  an  analysis  demonstrating  that 
in  the  eighteen  months  ahead,  the  United 
States  economy  may  have  to  cope  with  a 
similar  t36-bUlion  to  $40-billion  Increase  in 
"excises"  on  enerfjy  as  a  result  of  the  prob- 
able decontrol  of  "old"  oil  and  the  Increase 
m  the  price  of  iniporied  oil  noin  OPEC  coun- 
tries. 

Although  the  Adminlslrattou  received  am- 
ple warning  last  time  of  the  reiessloimry  im- 
pact of  the  energy  shock,  it  refused  to  i^eed 
the  warning  and  focused  only  on  Inflation — 
Tuxtu  the  economy  actually  began  to  fall  like 
a  stone.  Yet,  having  been  proved  wrong  so 
dramaticaUy  last  time,  the  Administration  is 
In  danger  of  repeating  its  mistake. 

It  is  imperative  that  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  make 
adequate  plans  for  dealing  with  the  Impact 
of  another  energy  shock  to  the  economy.  The 
recession  may  be  over,  but  an  aborted  recov- 
ery could  lie  ahead.  If  the  recent  recession 
was  comparable  In  Its  sharpness  to  the  1957- 
58  di-op,  it  Is  worth  remembering  that  the 
recovery  from  that  recession  collapsed  as  a 
result  of  policy  errors.  The  economy  fell  inio 
the  1959-60  recession  soon  afterward. 

Starting  out  now  with  the  imemployment 
rate  close  to  9  per  cent — the  worst  of  the 
postwar  period— it  is  crucial  that  this  recov- 
ery go  all  the  way. 
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HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED  ON  OVER- 
SIGHT OF  THE  JUSTICE  DEPART- 
MENT: PROSECUTORIAL  AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES— 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 
M.S.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. July  22  and  23,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Information  and  Indi- 
vidual Rights  which  I  chair  will  hold 
oversight  hearings  directed  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  CIA  over  the 
past  20  years.  These  hearings  will  spe- 
cifically focus  on  the  obligation  of  the 
CIA  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  possible  criminal  violations  by 
its  employees.  Under  title  28,  section  535. 
United  States  Code,  all  agencies  have 
been  directed  to  report  criminal  viola- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Preliminary  investigation  indicates 
that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  CIA. 
Witnesses  will  include  present  and  for- 


mer officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  present  and  former  officials  of  the 
CIA.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
2154  on  July  22  and  on  July  23  m  room 
2218.  The  hearings  will  begin  each  day 
at  9  a.m.  and  are  open  to  the  public 


SOLZHENITSYN  ANSWERS   HIS 
CRITICS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

i'l     -.-FW    YORK 

IN    I  ilE  HOUSE  OP  aEPKESENXAllVEy 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  is  deepl>'  concerned, 
not  only  about  the  future  security  of  the 
West,  but  for  its  very  soul  as  well,  I 
welcomed  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn's  visit 
to  our  country.  I  have  asked  the  Speaker 
to  Invite  him  to  address  a  joint  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  strongly  support 
the  resolution  to  confer  u{x>n  him 
honorary  U.S.  citizenship. 

I  was  ver>-  much  offended  by  the  in- 
sensitivlty  in  the  White  House  shown 
this  man  of  conscience  in  calling  his 
visit  to  America  a  threat  to  world  peace 
and  a  commercial  enterprise.  Accoi-din;:; 
to  the  New  York  Times  some  on  the 
White  House  staff  even  questioned  his 
mental  stability.  And,  I  do  not  forget 
these  wei'e  the  veiy  reasons  cited  by  the 
Kremhn  in  expelling  him  from  the  So- 
viet Union. 

But,  I  am  even  more  disappointed  at 
the  arguments  used  to  discredit  his 
visit — by  those  who  say  that  his  views 
on  the  Soviet  Union  are  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn 
needs  no  defense  from  me  or  anyone  else, 
for  his  words,  works,  and  his  very  life 
are  illustrative  of  his  courageous  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  his  commitment  to 
truth. 

I  include  at  this  point  his  remarks 
before  the  AFL-CIO  at  the  Americana 
Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  call- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  conclu- 
sions : 

Soi.^H£NirsyN  Repues  to  His  Carries 
Communism  Is  as  crude  an  attempt  to 
explain  society  and  the  individual  as  If  a 
surgeon  were  to  perform  his  delicate  oper- 
ations with  a  meat-axe.  AU  that  is  subtle  in 
human  psychology  and  in  the  structure  oi 
society  (which  Is  even  more  delicate),  all 
of  this  is  reduced  to  crude  economic  pro- 
cesses. This  whole  created  being — man — ii< 
reduced  to  matter.  It's  characteristic  that 
communism  is  so  devoid  of  arguments  that 
It  has  none  to  advance  against  its  oppo- 
nents in  our  Communist  countries,  It  lacks 
argvunents  and  hence  there  is  the  club,  the 
prisons,  the  concentration  camp,  and  hisane 

asylums  with  forced  confinement 

Communism  has  never  concealed  tlie 
fact  that  it  rejects  all  absolute  concepts  of 
morality.  It  scoffs  at  any  comiideration  of 
"good"  and  "evil"  as  indisputable  cate- 
gories. .  .  .  Communism  has  managed  to 
instill  in  all  of  us  that  these  concepts  are 
old-fashioned  concepts  and  laughable.  But 
if  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  concepts  of 
good  and  evil,  what  wUl  be  left?  Nothing 
but  the  manipulation  of  one  another.  We 
will  decline  to  the  status  of  animals. 
BoUi  the  theory  and  practice  of  comniu- 
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nlsm  are  con^letely  Inliumaii  for  that  rea- 
son. There  Is  a  word  very  commonly  used 
these  days:  "antl-commtmlsm."  It's  a 
very  stupid  word,  badly  put  together.  It 
makes  it  appear  as  though  communism 
were  something  original,  something  basic, 
something  fundamental.  Therefore,  It  ki 
taXeu  as  the  point  of  depai-ture,  and  antl- 
roininuiilsm  1.1  defined  in  relation  to  com- 
niuDLsm. 

Here  Is  why  I  say  that  this  word  was 
poorly  selected,  that  it  was  put  togetlier  by 
people  who  do  not  understand  etymology: 
the  primary,  the  eternal  concepts  Is  human- 
ity. And  communism  Is  antl-humanlty. 
Whoever  says  "antl-communlsm"  Is  say- 
ing, in  effect,  anti-anti-humanlty.  A  poor 
construction. . . . 

Not  to  accept,  to  reject  this  Inhuman 
Communist  Ideology  is  simply  to  be  a 
human  being.  It  isn't  being  a  member  of  a 
party.  It's  a  protest  of  our  souls  against 
thosr  who  tell  us  to  forget  the  concepts  of 
good  and  evil. 

After  my  first  address,  as  always,  there 
were  some  superficial  comments  in  the 
newspapers,  which  did  not  really  get  to  the 
essence.  One  of  them  was  as  follows:  that 
I  came  here  with  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  to  liberate  us  from  communism. 
Anyone  who  has  at  all  followed  what  I 
have  said  and  written  these  many  years, 
first  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  now  In  the 
West,  will  know  that  I've  always  said  the 
exact  opposite.  I  have  appealed  to  my  own 
countrymen — those  whose  courage  has 
failed  at  difficult  moments,  and  who  have 
looked  imploringly  to  the  West— and  tu-ged 
them:  "Don't  wait  for  assistance,  and  don't 
ask  for  it.  We  must  stand  on  om*  own  feet 

I  said  the  last  time  that  two  processe-s 
are  occurring  in  the  world  today.  One  is  a 
process  of  spiritual  liberation  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  in  the  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  second  is  the  assistance  being 
extended  by  the  West  to  the  Communist 
rulers,  a  process  of  concessions,  of  de- 
tente, of  yielding  whole  comitrles.  And  I 
only  said:  "Remember,  we  have  to  pull 
ourselves  \ip — but  if  you  defend  us,  you 
also  defend  your  own  future. . . . 

In  my  last  address  I  only  requested  one 
thing,  and  I  make  the  same  request  now: 
When  they  bury  us  In  the  ground  alive  (I 
compared  the  forthcoming  European  agree- 
ment with  a  mass  grave  for  all  the  countries 
of  East  Europe) — as  you  know,  this  a  very 
unpleasant    sensation:     your    motith    gets 

filled  with  earth  while  you're  sUU  alive 

please  do  not  send  them  shovels.  Please  do 
not  send  them  the  most  modem  carth-mov- 
lag  equipment. 

I  said  In  my  last  address  and  would  like 
to  repeat  It  agam.  that  we  have  to  look  at 

every  front  from  the  other  point  of  view 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  country  is  taking  yoiu-  assistance,  but 
In  the  schools  they're  teaching  and  hi  the 
newspapers  they  are  wrlUng  and  in  lectures 
they  are  saying,  "Look  at  the  Western  world, 
it's  beginning  to  rot.  Look  at  the  economy 
of  the  Western  world,  its  coming  to  an  end. 
The  great  predictions  of  Marx,  Engels  and 
Lenin  are  coming  true.  Capitalism  Is  breath- 
ing its  last.  It's  already  dead.  And  our  so- 
cialist ecouMny  Ls  flourish  tog.  It  has  demon- 
strated once  and  for  all  the  triumph  or 
communism." 

I  think,  gentlemen,  and  1  particularly  ad- 
clress  those  of  you  who  have  a  socialist  out- 
look, that  we  should  «.t  last  permit  this 
roclallst  economy  to  prove  Its  supertorlfy. 
Let's  allow  It  to  show  that  It  Is  advanced, 
that  It  is  omnipotent,  that  It  has  defeated 
you.  that  it  has  overtaken  you.  Let  \js  not 
interfere  with  It.  Let  us  atop  sclUng  to  it 
"Hd  giving  it  loans.  If  its  aU  that  pox^-erful, 
then  let  it  stand  on  its  own  feet  for  10  or  15 
lears.  Then  we  will  see  what  it  looks  like. 

I  can  tell  you  what  it  will  look  like.  I  am 
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being  qiilte  serious  now.  When  the  Soviet 
economy   will   no   longer    b»  able   to   deal 

with  everytliing,  It  will  have  to  reduce  Its 
military  preparations.  It  wm  have  to  aban- 
don the  useless  space  effort,  and  It  will 
have  to  feed  and  clothe  its  own  people.  And 
the  system  will  be  forced  to  relax. .  . . 

Another  distortion  appeared  in  your  press 
with  respect  to  my  last  address.  Someone 
wrote  that  "one  more  advocate  of  the  Cold 
War  has  come  here.  One  more  person  ha.-i 
arrived  to  call  on  us  to  resume  the  Cold 
War."  That  Is  a  misunderstanding.  The  Cold 
War — the  war  of  hatred — is  still  goimj  on, 
but  only  on  the  Commxmist  side. 

What  is  the  Cold  War?  It's  a  war  of 
abuse,  and  they  still  abuse  you.  ...  In 
sources  which  you  can  read,  and  even  more 
in  those  which  are  unavailable  to  you,  and 
which  you  don't  hear  of.  In  the  depths  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Cold  War  has  never 
stopped.  It  hasn't  stopped  for  one  sec- 
o:id.  .  .  . 

Do  I  call  upon  you  to  return  to  the  Cold 
War?  By  no  means,  Lord  fori;idl  What  for? 
The  only  thing  I'm  asking  you  to  do  is  to 
give  the  Soviet  economy  a  chance  to  de- 
velop. Do  not  bmy  us  In  the  ground,  just 
let  the  Soviet  economy  develop,  and  then 
let's  eee.  .  .  . 

Relations  between  the  Soviet  Unicu  and 
the  United  States  of  America  should  be  such 
that  there  would  be  no  deceit  in  tbe  ques- 
tion of  armaments,  that  there  would  be  no 
concentration  camps,  no  psychiatric  ward.s 
for  healthy  people.  Relations  should  be  such 
that  the  throats  of  our  women  would  no 
longer  be  constricted  with  teaj-«,  that  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  incessant  Ideologi- 
cal warfare  waged  against  you.  and  that  an 
address  such  as  mine  today  would  in  no  way 
be  an  exception. 

Thc  Meaning  of  SoLZHEfirsYN 

Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn,  tlie  Russian  wTlt- 
er  whose  career  hid  been  the  outstanding 
moral  phenomenon  of  the  Soviet  Union,  re- 
cently gave  two  major  addres.«es  In  this  coun- 
try. The  response  has  been  a  phenomenon 
in  its  own  right.  Mr.  Solzhenitsvn  is  deep- 
ly admired  by  many  thoughtful  people  for  his 
prolonged  and  steadfast  defiance  of  the  So- 
viet government,  a  defiance  which  led  to  bla 
exile  abroad  early  last  year.  Yet  among  many 
others  his  presence  In  the  United  States  .ap- 
pears to  be  causing  actite  discomfort,  and 
he  is  expei-ienclng  tlielr  open  hostility. 

Reports  of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn 's  talks  contain 
an  undei  tone  of  irritation  witli  his  '  preachl- 
ness."  Columnists  accuse  him  of  reviving 
"Cold  War"  rhetoric.  President  Ford,  in  the 
most  unworthy  decision  of  his  tenure,  gave 
heed  to  certain  advisers  who  warned  that  a 
White  HouEe  Invitation  for  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn 
might  offend  the  EUemlln. 

Much  of  this  irritation  is  caused  by  Mr. 
Solzhenltsyn's  message,  portions  of  which  ap- 
pear elsewhere  on  this  page.  The  Russian 
exile  has  delivered  a  grim  warning  that  com- 
munism continued  to  advance  steadily,  as  it 
has  for  the  past  six  decades,  ar.d  that,  the 
West  Is  Showing  Itself  too  cowardly  and 
morally  uncertain  to  defend  its  civilised 
values.  This  is  not  wimt  people  want  to  hear. 
One  can  virtually  see  the  psychological  de- 
I'enses  going  up,  seizing  on  this  occasiouai 
overdrawn  argument  and  unfocused  criticism 
of  the  West  to  dismiss  the  p^^crful  under- 
lying message. 

Yet  thla  warning:  alone.  It  strlkea  xm,  \a 
not  the  only  or  even  the  chief  reason  Solz- 
henitsyn lb  so  discomforting.  More  or  lees 
by  accident,  he  has  conic  to  play  a  role  In 
his  country's  moral  history  wlthotit  parallel 
In  this  cenUtry.  By  MvlTig  up  to  this  role,  he 
has  acquired  a  stature  that  makes  modem 
men  look  like  pygmies.  Polities  aside,  his 
vary  presence  carries  a  dlacomfltlng  moral 
message. 

Solzher,l»s'!i  may  shnre  many  lumian  frail- 
ties. He  mr.y  even,  as  some  who  read  Rua- 
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sion  teU  us,  be  a  less  gifted  writer  than 
feUow  Nobel  Uuieate  Mltfutti  Sholokhov. 
an  imreoonstructed  Stalinist  who  to  the  'fiOe 
advocated  summary  execution  for  dissident 
intellectuals.  But  he  devoted  his  career  to 
a  task  of  lmmen.se  Importance  for  the  Rus- 
sian people,  telling  the  truth  about  the  un- 
imnglnable  repressions  and  moral  distortions 
of  Soviet  rule. 

Solzhenitsyn  won  overnight  fame  in  Russia 
In  1962  with  publication  of  his  short,  auto- 
biographical novel  describing  one  day's  life 
In  a  prison  camp.  This  short  period  of  omclal 
favor,  the  result  of  Khrushchev's  de-SUUn- 
Izatlon  campaign,  quickly  yielded  to  increas- 
ingly severe  official  hostility,  as  Solzhenitsyn 
went  deeper  toto  the  prison  camp  experience 
and  allowed  his  manuscripts  to  appear 
abroad.  He  p'-rslsted  to  this  work  when  his 
freedom  and  even  his  life  seemed  in  Jcopardv. 
This  lirmness,  a  firmness  common  to  many 
le.ss-famous  dlssideuts  and  thousands  of 
nnonymous  prison  camp  iuamtes.  has  pro- 
vidsd  Russia  with  something  we  In  the  West 
had  thought  disappeared  under  communism, 
an  unconiprcmlsed  standprd  of  moralJtv.  Like 
sunlight  clearing  a  fog,  the  return  of  iheie 
"saints"  from  the  camps  after  1956  made 
clear  to  many  Russians  that  Stalinism,  even 
Marxism,  oould  only  flourish  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  hypocrisy,  official  deceit  and  per- 
sonal dishonesty.  Yet  In  the  midst  of  iliis, 
there  jitill  was  somcthtog  indomitable  in  the 
human  soul. 

Inevitably,  Sol^hcnltsjii  faced  the  qi;es- 
tlon,  why  was  the  West  60  indifferent  to  the 
liorrors  of  Communist  rule?  In  his  New  York 
speech,  he  attempted  an  answer,  that  com- 
munism "has  Infected  the  whole  world  with 
the  belief  in  the  relatlvlcj-  of  good  and  evil." 
The  notorious  dotibie  standai-d  of  Western 
i.beraU  derives  from  a  philasopbical  double 
KtPndari'.:  they  actually  seem  to  admit  the 
Cammunljt  claim  tliat  "all  morality  depends 
on  cla-^s  Ideology-."  that  socialist  Justice  can 
do  awBv  with  bourgeois  notions  of  fairness 
and  still  de.->crve  the  name  of  Justice.  Against 
ihis.  Solzhenitsyn  defends,  the  old  idea  that 
a  moral  standard  is  indivisible,  a  murder  is 
stm  a  murder,  even  if  committed  by  Com- 
munist guards  lii  a  state-run  prison  camp. 
"It  Is  almost  a  joke  now  In  the  Western 
World,  to  the  20th  Century,  to  use  words  like 
•good'  and  'evil.'  "  Solzhenitsyn  observes.  Yet 
lie  makes  a  mistake  In  attributing  this  rcl.i- 
tlvism  solely  to  Marxism;  durtng  his  sojourn 
la  the  West  he  will  no  doubt  learn  that  much 
of  it  is  homegrown.  Western  liberals  have 
i-ecn  taught  tliat  man  is  merely  a  mass  of 
protoplasm,  his  behavior  merely  the  result 
cf  his  en\'lronmeut,  and  that  thus  he  cauuot 
i)e  Judged  by  any  universal  standard  o'  good 
and  evil. 

But  hero  Is  Alexandr  Solzehnlt.svn.  fre«h 
from  the  environment  of  the  Oulag  Archi- 
pelago, testUying  by  his  presence  that  man 
is  more  than  that,  and  calling  with  his  voice 
lor  a  moral  law.  Those  who  are  uncum- 
fortaljle  in  hH  presence  are  not  so  merely  be- 
cause he  challenges  their  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  nK>re  profoundly  because  he  chal- 
lenge ;  their  view  of  man  himself. 


CAPTIVE  NA'nONS  WEEK 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

or    DELAWAKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  197S 

Ml-.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tJiis  »-eek. 
July  14-18,  marks  the  17th  anniversary 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  initiated  by 
Congress  in  July  1939.  I  Join  my  eol- 
lea^ues  aod  others  of  the  free  world  in 
expressing  my  concern  and  hope  for  the 
captive    peoples   of    Albania,    Armenia. 
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Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  most  recently 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

Our  American  heritage  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  many  who  have  sought  the 
fieedora  in  this  country  they  were  so 
cruelly  denied  in  their  own.  These  peo- 
ple, who  have  struggled  against  oppres- 
sion in  their  homelands,  have  brought  to 
the  United  States  a  real  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  human  and  civil  rights. 
We  in  the  United  States  must  never  lose 
sight  of  what  it  signifies  to  be  free.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  and  an 
obligation  not  only  to  obsei-ve  this  sad 
aimiversai-y  of  the  bondage  of  millions 
around  the  globe  by  condemning  the 
denigration  of  human  dignity,  but  also 
to  continue  to  defend  liberty  and  justice 
for  all  of  mankind. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  Larry 
Williams  and  to  know  him  as  a  friend.  I 
shall  miss  him  too. 


LEGISLA'AVE      SUMMARY:      JANU- 
ARY 1,  TO  JULY  1,  1975 


THE  LATE  LAWRENCE  G    WU.LLAMS 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTMIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  tlie  death 
last  Sunday  of  Larry  Williams,  former 
Congressman  for  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania.  Lari-j' 
-served  in  the  HoiLse  for  8  vears  from 
1967  through  1974. 

Larry  Williams  was  a  friend  and  a  col- 
league. He  ably  represented  his  consUt- 
uents  and  worked  diligently  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation to  represent  our  State.  He  was  a 
tireless  and  energetic  worker  and  never 
hesitated  to  speak  his  mind  on  anv  issue 
before  him. 

Larry  served  the  people  of  Delaware 
County  for  many  years  in  many  capaci- 
ties. He  was  active  in  local  government, 
serving  as  a  commissioner  of  Springfield 
Township  and  participating  in  important 
regional  organizations  such  as  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  Penn- Jersey  Transportation 
Study. 

He  was  also  a  successful  basinessman 
and  brought  his  practical  experience  with 
him  to  Congress.  In  World  War  n  he 
sei-ved  his  country  In  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
He  was  a  well-respected  member  of  Ills 
community. 

In  Congress,  Larry  served  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  on  the 
Standards  of  Official  Government  Com- 
mittee. His  background  In  business  and 
in  local  government  gave  him  a  good 
headstart  in  mastering  the  complex  leg- 
islation in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  He  was  a 
dedicated  and  hard-working  member  of 
tliat  committee  and  fought  vigorously  for 
his  point  of  view. 

Larry  Williams  was  an  industrious  and 
energetic  Congressman  who  served  his 
district  and  his  coimtry  well.  I  am  sure 
that  he  wUl  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
m  Pennsylvania  and  in  this  House.  I  ex- 
t«!nd  my  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVRS 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing my  practice  of  making  periodic  re- 
ports to  my  constituents,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  CoNCRESsioNAt  Record  a  summary 
of  tlie  legislative  activities  of  the  94th 
Congress  in  Its  fii-st  6  months. 

A    NEW    CONCRKSS 

Tlie  94th  Congress  in  our  history  came 
into  existence  after  the  high  drama  of  a 
Presidential  resignation,  an  oil  embargo, 
and  an  economic  roller-coaster  ride. 

There  were  new  hopes  that  Govern- 
ment refonn  efforts  would  acquire  new 
vigor,  and  that  tlie  grave  problems  of 
energy  shortage  and  economic  dlflBcul- 
ties  would  be  solved  by  congressional 
initiative. 

In  retrospect,  many  of  these  hopes 
have  not  been  fulfilled.  Many  Members 
of  Congress  share  the  frustrations  of 
their  constituents  over  the  inability  to 
achieve  a  congressional  consensus  on 
these  i.ssues. 

Yet  the  failures  of  the  young  Con- 
gress— only  6  months  old— must  not  ob- 
scure its  achievements. 

Moreover,  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  around— including  some  for  special 
Interests  which  have  been  unwilling  to 
help  bear  the  necessary  burdens  of 
energy  consei-vation,  and  some  for  a 
President  who  has  too  quickly  resorted 
to  the  "veto  weapon,"  thus  setting  the 
stage  for  confrontation  with  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  cooperation  with  it. 

ENESGT 

Tlie  last  Congress,  the  93d,  began  in 
earnest  our  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  clean  energj'  resources  such 
as  solar  energy. 

The  Congress  must  now  take  two  more 
steps  in  this  effort:  one.  expand  into 
new  ai-eas.  such  as  the  development  of 
clean-burning  alcohol  fuels:  and  two, 
Insure  that  our  spending  priorities  are 
properly  balanced  among  competing 
energy  sources. 

The  most  complex  and  controversial 
energy  issues  are  the  questions  of  energy 
prices  and  methods  of  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

President  Ford's  strategy  is  based  on 
a  system  of  energy  taxes  and  decontrol 
of  energy  prices.  By  making  energj'  more 
costly.  It  Is  hoped  that  consumers  will 
be  more  inclined  to  conserve  energy  and 
producers  more  inclined  to  produce  in 
view  of  potential  profits. 

The  impact  of  massive  increases  in 
prices  and  taxes  on  the  economy  and  on 
hidlvidual  consumers,  however,  could  be 
disastrous.  ^  Our  economy  has  already 
been  jolted  by  a  doubUng  and  tripling 
of  most  energy  prices,  and  by  an  Inflation 
which  existed  before  the  Arab  oil  em- 
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bargo.  Adding  a  sudden  $50  billion  energy 
bill  to  an  economy  already  beset  by  reces- 
sion and  Inflation  seems,  at  best,  a  dan- 
gerous step  to  take. 

An  alternative  to  the  Presidents  strat- 
egy, the  Energy  Conservation  and  Con- 
version Act,  was  passed  by  the  Hou.se  in 
Jime.  Gasoline  tax  increases,  part  of  the 
bill  as  first  drafted,  were  defeated  on  the 
House  floor. 

But.  as  finally  passed,  the  bill  estab- 
lished oil  import  quotas,  excise  taxes  on 
oil  and  gas  for  business  use,  an  energy- 
trust  fund  financed  by  these  taxes,  tax 
credits  and  exemptions  for  energy-sav- 
ing products,  and  fines  for  autos  failing 
to  achieve  fuel  economy  standards  bv 
1978  and  thereafter. 

Two  House  committees  estimated  tliat 
the  bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  save  more 
than  2  million  barrels  of  eil  per  day  bv 
1985. 

TJIEECONOMV 

Throughout  the  first  6  months  of  1975 
the  economic  statistics  were  consistently 
the  bearers  of  bad  tidings. 

As  many  as  8.5  million  people  have 
been  out  of  work  in  a  given  montli.  Un- 
employment insurance  payments,  sup- 
plemental unemployment  payments,  food 
st^uups,  and  outrlglit  welfare  sustained 
many  Americans  this  year. 

Wliile  tlie  leading  economic  indicators 
more  recently  have  been  on  the  upswing 
reporting  a  more  optimistic  note,  a  lull 
recovery  is  yet  many  months  off. 

And  while  inflation  is  somewhat 
abated,  it  continues  to  erode  tlie  earn- 
ings of  every  American  at  an  intolerable 
pace. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  was  the  first 
congressional  response  to  the  economic 
malai.se  infecting  the  Nation.  The  Con- 
gress also  approved  in  Its  first  6  months 
legislation  to  aid  the  housing  market,  to 
protect  the  unemployed  from  mortgage 
foreclosure,  and  to  give  many  of  the  job- 
less short-term  Federal  jobs.  Unemploy- 
ment benefits  have  been  given  extended 
duration. 

In  the  long  run.  solving  the  energy 
shortage,  tax  reform,  and  encom-aging 
economic  competition  may  be  tlie  foim- 
dation  of  real  economic  recovery.  But 
the  Congress  has  acted  to  provide  im- 
mediate reUef  for  tlie  victims  of  a  slug- 
gish economy  and  stimulation  for  per- 
manent recovery. 

BUDCKT,    TAXATION,    AND    FINANCE 

The  94th  Congress  approved  the  largest 
tax  cut  in  history— the  $22.8  billion  Tax 
Reduction  Act.  This  measure  resulted  In 
$8.1  billion  in  tax  rebates  to  individual 
taxpayers  on  1974  taxes.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  made  significant  reduction  in 
taxes  Americans  will  pay  in  1975. 

Businesses  also  received  tax  cuts,  no- 
tably an  increase  in  the  credit  for  in- 
vestments in  plant  and  equipment,  to 
spm-  production.  Both  corporate  and  In- 
dividual cuts  were  designed  to  stimulate 
the  economy. 

This  temporary '  measure,  however, 
does  not  satisfy  the  need  for  funda- 
mental and  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Nation's  tax  laws,  "niat  need  is  being 
met  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  will  conduct  hearings  on 
this  important  matter. 
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The  first  hearing,  being  held  this  sum- 
mer, will  examine  tax  shelters,  minimum 
tax,  tax  simplification,  and  capital  gains. 
A  second  set  of  tax  reform  hearings  is 
scheduled  for  November. 

The  Congress  approved  the  first  budg- 
et resolution  in  history  in  May.  This 
represents  the  first  step  in  implementing 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  passed  by  the 
last  Congress,  and  represents  an  earnest 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  profoundly  impor- 
tant— and  politically  painful— decisions 
relative  to  raising  and  expending  the  tax 
dollars. 

Federal  revenue  sharing,  which  dis- 
tributes Federal  tax  revenues  to  States 
and  communities,  will  expire  unless  leg- 
islation is  passed  in  this  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  program.  I  support  continuation 
of  the  program  because  it  contributes  to 
the  fiscal  health  of  local  governments 
and  to  the  delivery  of  a  higher  level  of 
needed  public  services  in  our  communi- 
ties. 

In  the  face  of  a  sagging  economy,  the 
Congress  is  seeking  ways  to  streamline 
the  private  marketplace. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce.  Legislation  to  reform 
the  private  securities  market  became 
public  law  this  year. 

A  resolution  urging  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  to  work  toward  lower  long 
term  interest  rates  was  adopted.  And, 
legislation  to  repeal  State  "fair  trade" 
laws — which  permit  minimum  pricing 
by  manufacturers  and  retailers — is  being 
considered  by  the  House  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Fm-thermore,  all  efforts  are  being 
made  to  provide  staff  and  funds  to  the 
Justice  Department  so  it  can  prosecute 
all  anti-trust  violators  more  vigorously. 

DEFENSE    AND    FOREIGN    POLICY 

We  witnessed  an  agonizing  end  to  the 
agonizing  war  in  Vietnam.  I  cannot  es- 
cape the  feeling  that  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  was  doomed  from  the  start.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  we  have  learned 
from  this  tragic  experience,  and  will 
never  again  embark  on  a  similar  venture. 

The  end  of  the  war  brought  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  refugees  to  our  shores. 
These  war  victims  have  received  our  hu- 
manitarian aid  with  my  full  support 
both  in  the  Judiciary  Committee— which 
drafted  the  aid  measure— and  on  the 
floor  when  it  came  before  the  full  House. 

"Hie  role  of  the  United  States  in  in- 
ternational politics  is  under  vigorous  re- 
view in  the  post-Vietnam,  post-cold  war 
era.  In  my  view,  we  are  facing  a  new- 
world  with  a  somewhat  outdated  foreign 
policy. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  Amer- 
ica's role  as  arms  supplier  of  the  world. 
We  are  the  world's  foremost  arms  mer- 
chant—with some  $8  billion  in  1974 
sales— and  provide  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  weapons  through  grants  in 
aid. 

Much  of  this  goes  to  unstable,  war- 
prone  regions  of  the  world  and  to  un- 
democratic governments.  Continuation 
of  this  policy  invites  disaster,  particu- 
larly because  we  so  often  supply  bo*h 
sides  of  a  potential  conflict. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Again,  we  should  learn  from  expe- 
rience. In  the  last  decade,  American 
arms  suppUed  both  sides  of  the  war  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  Today,  we 
sell  sophisticated  arms  and  weaponry  to 
Iran  and  Israel,  to  Jordan  and  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  to  just  about  all  the  other 
nations  in  the  powderkeg  Middle  East 
region. 

In  my  opinion,  the  availability  of  U.S. 
arms  makes  military  options  more  at- 
tractive to  nations  which  would  other- 
wise use  diplomatic  means  to  resol.-e 
their  differences,  and  makes  military 
rule  and  repression  more  likely  in  many 
countries. 

With  regard  to  our  own  military 
spending,  many  had  hoped  we  could 
spend  less  for  arms — and  more  on  do- 
mestic needs — with  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  However,  the  argument  pre- 
vailed in  Congress  that  to  skimp  on  our 
military  budget  on  the  heels  of  our  de- 
parture from  Southeast  Asia  would  show 
a  lack  of  national  i-esolve  to  honor  com- 
mitments to  our  allies. 

Though  the  House  voted  for  $25  billion 
for  new  weaponry.  I  voted  to  cut  that 
level  substantially  without  impairing 
our  defensive  capabilities. 

For  example,  I  voted  to  continue  the 
Trident  submarine  program  but  against 
the  B-1  bomber  program  which  has  been 
plagued  with  cost  overruns.  I  voted  to 
make  a  7  percent  across-the-board  cut 
in  weapons  procurement  spending,  but 
I  voted  again.st  reducing  troop  levels 
overseas  because  of  the  uncertainty  in 
Euro)?e  and  Korea  following  the  end  of 
the  debacle  in  Southeast  Asia. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  most  important  environmental 
legislation  of  1975,  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act,  was 
vetoed  by  President  Ford.  The  House 
was  miable  to  override  his  veto  and  pros- 
pects for  a  new  bill  to  be  passed  In  this 
Congress  are  dim. 

I  voted  for  the  bill,  and  to  override 
the  veto.  The  legislation  seemed  to  me  a 
reasonable  compromise  which  would 
have  improved  reclamation  efforts  by 
setting  Federal  standards  for  State  strip 
mining  programs. 

Although  it  was  alleged  tliat  the  bill 
would  have  caused  unemployment  and 
hurt  coal  production,  the  data  relied  on 
to  reach  these  much-publicized  conclu- 
sions had  "holes"  in  it.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  this  data,  and  the  presentation 
of  more  accurate  data,  yielded  contrary 
conclusions. 

The  House  will  soon  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  may 
affect  the  standards  for  both  stationarj' 
and  mobile  pollution  sources.  The  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  easing  or  suspending 
many  pollution  standards  to  conserve 
fuel.  I  will  vote  to  ease  these  standards 
only  If  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
public's  health  is  not  endangered.  Even 
then,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  delay  in 
achieving  the  clean  air  goals  should  be 
as  lengthy  as  suggested  by  President 
Ford. 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

In  early  February,  the  Congress  acted 
to  prevent  President  Ford  from  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  food  stamps.  While  the 
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program  is  much  in  need  of  administra- 
tive reform,  simply  raising  the  price  of 
the  food  stamps  is  not  the  right  ^ay  to 
reform  the  program.  All  that  does  is 
make  it  harder  on  -.  \y  ■  f.  dcr-erving 
people  to  have  a  proper  diet. 

As  another  step  in  cutting  the  budget, 
the  Px-esident  proposed  "caps'— limits — 
on  the  automatic  cost-of-living  iiicrcase- 
in  social  senui-ity  and  Federal  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Congress  made  these  increases  auto- 
matic a  few  years  ago  for  a  good  reason: 
such  increa,ses  pi-otect  these  small  in- 
comes from  being  eroded  by  inflation. 
Although  I  think  "caps"  might  be  neces- 
sary as  an  emergency  nature.  I  do  not 
agree  that  — even  in  a  fiscal  emergency — 
the  "caps'  can  be  placed  si^niflcantly 
below  therosi-of-living  in" -e^si's.  Otiicr- 
wise  we  arc  penalizing  those  who  are  al- 
ready hardest  hit  by  inflation — the  el- 
derly on  fixed  incomes. 

The  House  also  nporoT  c<l  amendments 
tc  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  extend 
through  1979  the  existing  senior  citizen 
programs  and  to  add  new  counseling, 
housings,  and  transportation  services  for 
the  elderly. 

Many  of  our  parents  and  grandparent': 
require  nursing  home  care.  The  Govern- 
ment's increasing  contribution  to  this 
care — $7.5  billion  last  year— has  helped 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  nurs- 
i;ig  homes. 

Still,  an  estimated  half  of  these  homes 
violate  State  or  Federal  standards.  I  sup- 
port legislation  to  a.ssure  that  the  qual- 
ity of  this  care  is  increased  for  every 
senior  citizen. 

National  health  insurance  has  been  a 
recurrent  topic  in  the  past  decade,  and 
is  of  particular  concern  due  to  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  medical  care.  The  Nation  now 
sends  more  tlian  $100  billion  every  year 
for  health,  and  some  say  a  national  plan 
would  mean  more  health  for  the  healtli 
care  dollar. 

But  the  reality  is  that  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  type  of  national  health 
plan,  and  an  unwillingness  to  make  large 
new  Federal  expenditures,  make  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  questionable  in 
the  near  term. 

Thus,  I  support  a  proposal  to  enact, 
in  tlie  absence  of  a  comprehensive  bill, 
cptastrophic  health  coverage  so  that  no 
American  need  face  bankiniptcy — or 
death  for  lack  of  proper  treatment — 
in  the  event  he  is  stricken  by  a  dread 
di.sease  or  a  serious  accident. 

The  President  vetoed  legi.iation  affect- 
ing Federal  target  prices  for  agricultui-al 
commodities,  including  milk,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  soybeans.  I  voted  agauist  this 
faiTO  bill — and  to  sustain  Mr.  Ford's  ve- 
to— because  it  would  have  increased  Fed- 
eral agricultiue  payments,  raised  food 
prices,  supported  some  commodities  al- 
ready in  oversupply,  and  halted  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  free  market  competition  to 
agriculture.  In  short,  it  would  have  hurt 
both  farmer  and  consumer  more  tlian  it 
would  have  helped  the  farmer. 

GOOD    GOVERNMENT 

Efforts  by  the  Congress  to  modernize 
itself  and  reform  the  executive  branch 
have  just  begun. 

Legislation  to  terminate  certain  na- 
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tional  emergencies — and  Mvlth  them  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  President  In 
such  a  situation — has  been  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  full 
House. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  earlier  re- 
ported two  bills,  both  approved  by  the 
House,  to  reorganize  the  Federal  prison 
parole  system  and  to  extend  tlie  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  expand  its  protectiou  to 
more  minority  groups. 

In  addition,  there  is  considerable  sui)- 
port  for  action  to  make  public  all  confer- 
ence committee  meetings.  Differences  in 
House-  and  Senate-passed  measures  are 
ironed  out  in  conference.  The  last-minute 
changes  made  there  are  important — 
often  more  Important  than  actions  taken 
on  the  House  and  Senate  floors  on  the 
basic  bill.  In  my  judgment,  conference 
decisions  should  be  made  in  public,  not 
In  secret. 

I  have  also  cosponsored  three  bills  de- 
signed to  force  open  the  doors  of  govern- 
ment. The  Lobby  Disclosure  Act  would 
tighten  reporting  requirements  for  lobby- 
ists, bringing  to  the  public's  attention  all 
spending  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
fate  of  legislation. 

I  cosponsored  a  measure  to  requii'e 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  disclose  full 
information  on  their  earnings  and  as- 
sets. I  have  made  such  a  disclosure  since 
coming  to  the  House  in  1971.  It  Is  not 
required  of  me,  but  I  feel  that  It  is  a 
way  of  providing  a  more  complete  picture 
of  myself  to  my  constituents. 

While  increasing  numbers  of  Members 
are  making  voluntary  disclosures  of  their 
finances,  it  will  take  too  long  for  the  dis- 
closure habit  to  become  sufficiently  wide- 
spread. Therefore,  I  believe  that  a  man- 
datory disclosure  law  is  appropriate. 

In  addition,  I  have  cosponsored  the 
Truth  in  Oovemment  Act.  which  would 
make  It  a  crime  for  Federal  officials  to 
lie  to  the  people.  It  Is  already  a  crime 
for  private  citizens  to  lie  to  the  Oovem- 
ment on  official  matters.  This  legislation 
Is  needed  at  a  time  of  declining  credibil- 
ity In  official  statements. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  OP  1971 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF  TKMNESSEE 

IS  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Electlati  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  that  win  require  the  Federal  Elec- 
tkn  Commlaaton  to  hold  open  meetings. 

Last  W9tk.  members  of  the  Commission 
voted  to  h(M  their  first  meeting  In  closed 
session.  With  all  the  controversy  now 
being  raised  about  the  secret  activities  of 
an  acencT  Uke  the  CIA,  It  Is  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  business  of  something  as 
basic  to  our  democracy  as  elections 
should  have  to  be  conducted  behind 
closed  dows. 

I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  may 
be  some  cases  which  would  call  for  a 
closed  meeting,  and  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
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cept  amendments  to  my  legislation  that 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  public's 
right  to  accotmtabllity  by  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Commission.  However, 
any  amendments  should  make  closed 
meetings  the  rare  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

I  am  honored  to  represent  a  State  that 
lias  a  responsible  and  workable  sunshine 
law,  and  I  believe  experience  in  Ten- 
nessee and  in  other  States  with  similar 
laws  has  shown  that  the  open  meetinig 
law  has  in  no  way  impeded  the  conduct 
of  public  business. 


July  18,  1975 


JORDAN  ARMS  SALE— RECORD 
STATEMENT 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  $350  million  sale  of 
antiaircraft  weaponry  to  Jordan  would 
substantially  tilt  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East  to  Israels  disad- 
vantage. 

The  total  of  $350  million,  over  3  times 
the  administration's  own  original  pro- 
posal in  May,  represents  $87  million  more 
than  the  total  U.S.  military  assistance 
and  credit  sales  to  Jordan  over  the  past 
12  years.  This  enormous  increase  comes 
at  a  time  when  Jordan  is  moving  closer 
to  the  other  Arab  States  and  has  estab- 
lished a  joint  mihtary  command  with 
Syria.  Tliis  dangerous  development  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  administration's  argu- 
ment that  supplying  air  defense  weapons 
to  Jordan  would  reduce  the  possibility 
of  such  an  outcome.  In  fact,  the  new 
Jordanlan-Syrlan  alliance  would  hardly 
be  possible  If  Jordan  were  not  to  re- 
ceive such  weapons.  This  equipment  is 
highly  mobile  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
strlcUy  defensive.  It  Is  particularly 
dangerous  to  furnish  such  massive 
weaponry  to  Jordan,  since  the  Palestin- 
ian forces  are  continually  attempting  to 
gain  political  control  in  that  counti7. 
The  prospect  of  these  weapons  falling 
Into  the  hands  of  the  PLO  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  prompt  congressional  disap- 
proval of  this  sale. 

In  addition,  the  Saudi  Arabian  funds 
needed  to  pay  for  these  missiles  draw 
Jcmlan  even  further  into  the  ranks  of 
those  nations  who  seek  confrontation,  not 
conciliation,  with  Israel. 

This  Immense  weapons  sale  to  Jordan 
was  announced  at  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration had  declared  there  would 
be  no  new  arms  sales  to  any  Middle 
East  nation  pending  a  reassessment  of 
Its  poUcy  In  that  area  of  the  world.  The 
Impartiality  of  this  reassessment  is  thus 
called  into  question.  The  term  "reassess- 
ment" would  seem  to  mask  a  tilt  toward 
a  destabilizing  policy  destined  to  placate 
the  oil-producing  countries.  Its  real  ef- 
fect would  be  to  undermine  the  cause 
of  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  I  therefore 
urge  your  support  for  H.  Con.  Res.  337 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to 
Jcmlan  of  the  Hawk  missile  and  Vulcan 
antiaircraft  systems. 


NEW  YORK'S  FINANCIAL  CRISIS' 
NOT  JUST  OURS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF  NEW   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18.  1975 

Ml-.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again. 
New  York  City  is  embroiled  in  contro- 
versy. The  financial  problems  of  Ameri- 
ca's largest  city  have  become  the  subject 
of  nationwide  concern.  Despite  the  pa- 
rochial observations  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  administration.  New  York  i.s 
a  vital  factor  in  national  and  interna- 
tional economics,  and  its  success  and 
failure  has  reverberations  felt  through- 
out the  world. 

Yet,  New  York  City  continues  to  bear 
the  brimt  of  cynical  sentiments  espoused 
by  outside  observers.  This  external  hos- 
tility tiireatens  to  distort  the  city's  image 
and  obscure  the  compelling  factors  which 
make  the  city  the  only  place  to  live  for 
those  of  us  who  proudly  call  oiuselves 
"New  Yorkers." 

It  Ls  with  great  pleasure  that  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  ai-ticle  from  the  July  13 
edition  of  the  'Washington  Post,  "In  De- 
fense of  New  York,"  which  puts  this  ques- 
tion in  its  proper  perspective: 

In  Defense  of  New  York 
(By  Abraham  S.  Blumberg) 
One  of  the  myths  most  carefully  nurtured 
across  this  nation  maintains  that  New  York 
City  is  not  really  part  of  America.  This  hal- 
lowed bit  of  conventional  wisdom  derives  Its 
sustenance  from  a  conveniently  distorted 
Imagery  In  America's  heartland  which  depicts 
this  city  as  functioning  at  the  moral  level  of 
Sodom  and  its  physical  profile  as  being  akin 
to  the  hellish  landscape  of  Oebenna.  In  sub- 
stance, New  York  City  la  perceived  as  bereft 
of  all  amenity,  perpetually  plagued  by  racial 
and  ethnic  conflict,  violent  crime,  economic 
crisis  and  environmental  decay. 

Coupled  with  this  Illusory  model  of  our 
city  Is  a  fantasled  conception  of  the  "real" 
America  that  is  proclaimed  In  terms  of  a 
fair  continent  lying  west  of  the  Hudson 
River.  It  is  portrayed  as  a  golden  land  of  op- 
portunity, econcMnlc  plenty  and  social  har- 
mony— ^where  the  friiits  of  the  earth,  the 
means  of  life  and  life  opportunities  are  on 
th»  whole  aooeoslble  to  anyone  who  will  per- 
severe. This  romantic  fiction  Is  shared  by  the 
many  who  yearn  for  a  niral  Utopia  that  has 
In  reality  never  existed.  They  harbor  a  deep 
seated  ambivalence  toward  urban  life  which 
la  equated  with  sin,  corrupticMi,  depravity, 
blight  and  disorder.  Ironically,  they  simulta- 
neously measure  their  own  worth  as  human 
being  In  terms  of  their  capacity  to  consimie 
the  material  goods  and  services  which  only 
major  urban  centers  can  produce. 

As  a  consequence,  when  New  York  City 
sought  federal  assistance  to  stave  off  Immi- 
nent financial  disaster,  the  rebuff  was  accom- 
panied by  111  concealed  gloating  over  the 
city's  plight,  accompanied  by  ugly  overtones 
of  free-floating  racial  and  ethnic  hoetllity. 
Congreaalonal  comment  supportive  of  the 
President's  rejection  of  assistance,  and  pub- 
lic statements  made  by  spokesmen  for  the  fi- 
nancial community,  appear  to  be  best  synthe- 
sized in  terms  of  letting  the  fiscally  improvi- 
dent ethnics  stew  In  their  own  Juice.  The 
politicians  who  have  governed  this  city  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  past  generation  have  no 
mmiopoly  on  mediocrity.  Inoonqwtence  and 
venality.  They  display  the  same  quotient  <^ 
these  characteristics  aa  Is  to  be  found  In  their 
counterparts  elsewhere  In  the.  nation — ^no 
more  and,  perhaps,  even  less. 
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However,  If  New  York  City's  political 
leaders  have  erred,  or  have  frequently  been 
motivated  by  cynical  political  considera- 
tions, on  the  wliole  they  have  done  so  on 
the  side  of  humanity.  They  have  at  least 
attempted,  albeit  maladroitly,  to  translate 
the  promises  of  the  American  Dream  into 
substantive  reality.  The  American  Dream 
con.stitutes  a  pledge  to  override  the  Iniqui- 
tous disabilities  imposed  by  circumstances  of 
social  class,  caste  and  estate  whcih  drove 
our  ancestors  to  these  shores.  The  Ameri- 
can Dream  Is  a  commitment  to  overcome 
the  contingencies  of  one's  social  condition 
Bt  birth. 

Historically.  New  York  Ciiy  has  served 
tills  nation  in  its  role  as  gateway,  half-way 
house  and  foster  parent  to  a  mosaic  of  the 
poor,  ambitious,  rejected,  entrepreneurial, 
defeated,  gifted  and  deviant.  In  some  re- 
gions of  our  country  strangers  are  exhorted. 
"Visitors  are  welcome — but  please  don't 
stay!"  We  are  a  nation  of  arrlvists,  but  on 
the  whole  are  reluctant  to  siiare  the  dream 
with  newcomers. 

This  city  has  attempted  through  the  de- 
velopment of  an  unparalleled  ."-ystem  of  free 
higher  education  and  health  services  to 
train  and  heal  those  who  have  been  victim- 
ized by  the  long-range  effects  of  slavery, 
ruthless  technology  and  American  imperial 
policy  in  the  Caribbean.  New  York  City  has 
bad  to  pay  for  and  deliver  those  essential 
■servicer  that  the  Southeastern  region  and 
Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  were  unwilling  or 
unable  to  perform.  If  New  Yorkers  have  been 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  resources,  the  ex- 
penditures were  for  the  nvirturance  of  our 
fellow  Americans,  many  of  whom  have  mi- 
grated here  In  conformity  with  the  tradi- 
tional American  freedom  to  pursue  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  the  focus  of  a  tri-state  region,  each  day 
New  York  City  receive.s  millions  of  com- 
muters who  come  to  work,  using  our  mass 
transit,  sanitation,  police,  fire,  health  serv- 
ices and  a  host  of  other  facilities,  paying 
only  a  token  amount  of  taxes  to  the  city 
which  provides  their  personal  economic  base. 
New  York  City  Is  more  than  the  mess- 
machine  which  serves  as  the  nation's  bank- 
ing and  financial  center,  port,  book  pub- 
lisher, boutique,  art  gallery,  salesroom,  opera 
house,  music  hall,  cinema  festival,  theater 
and  general  paper  shuffler.  This  city's  real 
wealth  consists  of  the  people  who  come  here 
to  market  their  skills  and  talents  or  to  ac- 
quire them.  In  the  course  of  this  exchange 
process  New  York  City  cultivates  and  sub- 
sequently exports  a  good  deal  of  Its  human 
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It  is  rather  unfortunate  "^hat.  In  the 
process  of  achieving  a  better  lifelBf  so  many. 
New  York  City  has  evolved  a  unique  capacity 
to  affect  an  impersonal,  inhospitable,  para- 
noid, rude,  turbulent  and  arrogant  style.  It 
is  mindlessly  simplistic,  however,  to  at- 
tribute our  city's  crisis  solely  to  the  conduct 
of  predatory,  greedy  banks  and  financial  In- 
stitutions. Other  equally  avaricious  sectors 
of  American  society — such  as  the  military 
establishment,  the  automobile  industry,  the 
petroleum  cartel  and  a  variety  of  federal 
and  state  agencies — have  also  contributed 
to  our  present  predicament. 

New  York  City's  problems  are  those  of 
America  writ  large.  Our  fellow  Americans 
will  not  escape  our  fate  by  securing  them- 
selves in  exurban  and  suburban  enclaves  or 
floating  U3  out  to  sea.  The  central  problem 
of  this  city  is  ultimately  also  that  of  this 
nation:  too  many  bidders  for  the  ever  de- 
creasing resources  of  a  finite  planet. 

It  is  America's  cities  which  have  produced 
the  techncrfogy  and  capital  that  have  been 
the  foundations  of  American  grandeur.  Only 
when  America  meets  the  challenge  of  re- 
ordering our  national  priorities  to  effect  a 
more  equitable  allocation  of  our  wealth  and 
resources  In  order  to  make  a  major  com- 
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mltment  to  urgent  domestic  needs,  only 
then  will  we  begin  to  meet  the  dangerous 
problems  confronting  all  our  cities.  Hope- 
fully, as  a  nation  we  can  thereby  fulfill  our- 
selves and  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
less  grandiose,  but  perhaps  more  construc- 
tive role  in  world  affairs.  Unless  we  revise 
our  present  course  we  are  courting  un- 
precedented violent  social  change  which 
could  culminate  in  a  political  disaster  that 
will  permanently  alter  the  face  of  .Mr.eiica. 


VALENTYN  MOROZ 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
treatment  of  Soviet  dissident  Valentyn 
Moroz  is  a  continuing  source  of  shame 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  an  affront  to  free 
people  everywhere. 

I  have  recently  been  informed  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Valentyn 
Moroz  that  Moroz,  a  Ukrainian  historian, 
has  been  transferred  from  Vladimir 
Prison,  where  he  was  serving  a  14-year 
term  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda." 

He  is  now  in  a  special  psychiatric  hos- 
pital-prison in  the  city  of  Sychovka  in 
the  Smolensk  region  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
where  he  is  receiving  "treatment"  conT 
sisting  of  injections  of  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals. 

According  to  the  committee,  the  ex- 
cuse which  has  been  given  for  the  treat- 
ment is  that  no  normal  person  could 
have  survived  a  145-day  hunger  strike, 
as  Valentyn  Moroz  did  last  year  in  Vlad- 
imir Prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  news  should  not  be 
surprising.  Others  who  have  dared  in  the 
recent  past  to  protest  against  the  sup- 
pression of  basic  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  treated  in  the 
same  unspeakable  fashion. 

The  Russians,  not  content  with  using 
force  to  prevent  their  citizens  from 
speaking  out,  seek  to  control  and  alter 
their  very  minds  of  dissidents  through 
subtle  and  sophisticated  psychiatric 
methods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  lesson  we  all 
should  learn  from  the  plight  of  Valen- 
tyn Moroz,  imprisoned  and  subject  to 
one  of  the  most  sadistic  practices  ever 
devised,  without  recourse  except  for 
friends  in  foreign  countries  far  away, 
is  clear. 

Detente,  while  it  may  be  a  public  rela- 
tions man's  dream,  is  still  far  from  a 
reality  today.  Between  ourselves  and  the 
Russians,  there  is  still  a  vast  gulf  in  at- 
titude toward  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
man. 

Surely  that  gulf  must  be  spanned  be- 
fore the  trust  necessary  to  any  mean- 
ingful improvement  in  relations  between 
our  countries  can  have  a  foundation. 

I  add  my  voice  to  those  of  others  in 
this  coimtry  and  around  the  world  who 
are  calling  for  the  release  of  Valentyn 
Moroz,  and  for  an  end  to  this  shameful, 
disgusting  business. 
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IMPROVED  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  IN 
BEVERAGE  CONTAINERS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF    VERMOlfT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  questions  asked  of  me  by  my 
colleagues  as  to  the  potential  energy 
savmgs  which  inclusion  of  my  amend- 
ment to  title  V,  part  B  of  H.R.  7014  would 
allow.  I  have  assembled  Uie  following 
data.  From  this  information,  it  is  clear 
that  we  can  realize  substantial  savings  in 
energy  by  mandating  improved  energy 
efficiency  in  beverage  containers. 

Using  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy projections  for  beverage  consumption 
in  1980,  we  can  estimate  how  much  en- 
ergy we  can  save  at  different  levels  of  im- 
proved energy  efficiency  in  beverage  con- 
tainers. The  Commerce  Committee  esti- 
mates that  the  existing  provisions  of 
title  V,  part  B,  will  provide  savings  in 
energy  equivalent  of  140,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  This  estimate  assumes  an 
impro'.ement  in  energy  efficiency  of  25 
percent.  A  chart — not  reproduced  in  the 
Record — shows  what  similar  savings  for 
energy  would  be  at  different  percentages 
of  improved  energy  efficiency. 

Clearly,  encouragement  of  such  sav- 
ings would  be  more  than  worthwhile. 
With  an  efficiency  improvemnet  of  25 
percent  we  could  realize  half  the  savings 
in  beverage  containers  alone  that  we 
expect  to  receive  from  all  the  consumer 
items  now  in  title  V,  part  B.  Actually,  the 
EPA  estimates  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  aggregate  energy  ef- 
ficiency of  beverage  containers,  that  is 
the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to 
deliver  the  same  amount  of  beverage 
could  improve  by  43  percent.  You  can 
imagine  the  savings  we  would  realize  in 
this  event. 

Part  B  of  title  V  calls  for  an  aggregate 
savings  of  25  percent.  Beverage  contain- 
ers as  a  group  would  easily  achieve  sucli 
savings  through  an  applied  eCTort  of 
reuse,  recycling  and  modification  of  de- 
sign and  composition.  The  following 
chart  and  graph  will  show  how  much 
recycling  alone  can  contribute  to  that 
goal. 

Current    energy    efficiency    of    various    con- 
tainer types  {according  to  EPA) 
Energy  in  BTI  (xlO")  to  deliver  1.000  gallons 
of  beer: 

Reflllable  bottle 21,6 

One-way  Glass 64.4 

All   Steel... 38.6 

Bimetallic 53.7 

-Aluminum    75.0 

According  to  the  provisions  of  title  V, 
part  B.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  have  to  establish  the  standards 
for  a  particular  class  of  beverage  con- 
tainers. In  order  to  achieve  a  25  percent 
improvement  in  energy  efficiency  with 
the  current  mix  of  various  containers  we 
would  have  to  see  an  energy  efficiency 
standard  of  approximately  42  BTU 
<xlO')  per  1,000  gallons  delivered. 

The  chart  shows  the  feasibility  of 
achieving  a  25  percent  energy  efficiency 
improvement  with  beverage  containei's. 
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Remember  that  recycling  is  Just  one  way 
to  achieve  energy  savings.  The  all-steel 
can  as  well  as  the  reflllable  bottle  al- 
ready exceed  the  Energy  Efficiency 
Standard.  With  high  levels  of  recycling 
both  aluminum  and  the  bimetallic  con- 
tainer exceed  the  energy  efficiency 
standard.  Only  one-way  glass  containers 
could  not  achieve  the  standard  through 
recycling  alone. 

These  savings  are  just  through  recy- 
cling. Imagine  what  savings  could  be  at- 
tained through  modification  of  design 
and  composition.  For  example,  the 
American  Can  Co.  has  estimated  that  its 
drawn-in-ircm  can  will  approach  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  the  10-trip  bottle  if 
there  is  a  50-percent  rate  of  recycling 
Encoiuraging  these  kind  of  savings. 
which  my  amendment  would  do,  will 
multiply  the  potential  energy  savings  in 
the  beverage  container  industrj-. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  PRESERVATION— 
THE  KEY  TO  CENTER  CITY  RE- 
VIVAL 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  N«w  jxssrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mayor  Steve  Capplello,  of  Ho- 
boken,  N.J.,  addressed  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  at  their  recent  conven- 
tion in  Boston,  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  subcabinet  post  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  HUD  responsible  for  neighbor- 
hood preservation  and  urban  rehabilita- 
tion. I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  HUD 
should  pay  more  attention  to  urban  re- 
vitallzatlon  and  believe  that  Congress 
out  to  pay  more  attention  to  solving  ur- 
ban problems  rather  than  creating  leg- 
islation that  works  to  exacerbate  the  de- 
struction of  our  cities. 

Mayor  Cappiello,  who  has  led  the  re- 
surgence of  Hob(dEen  tells  of  that  city's 
experience  in  this  statement  to  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  I  believe  that  his 
statement  will  be  of  Interest  and  concern 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  Mayor 
Cai^lello's  statement  follows: 

NEIGHBOtHOOD     PBESEBVATION THB     KeV     TO 

CSIfTKB  CiTT   RCVIVAI. 

(By  BCayor  Steve  CappleUo) 

The  AmerlCMi  central  city  is  now  engaged 
In  a  llfe-or-death  struggle. 

This  condition  stems  from  thirty  years  of 
neglect  by  an  America  obseased  with  a  sub- 
urban escape  syndrome. 

It  was  the  suburban  dweller  who  received 
FHA  loans.  It  was  the  suburban  dweller  who 
wa»  the  principal  beneficiary  ot  bllUons 
spent  on  highway  construction. 

But  now,  we  must  hrtnc  this  poet  war  pat- 
tern Into  focus,  and  examine  the  world  It 
created.  The  two  hour  commute.  Anxiety  and 
frustraUon. 

And  today,  ■oclologlsta  are  quick  to  admit 
that  tb«  praalaed  never-never  land  of  the 
suburbs  Is  not,  quit*  nirvana — nor  wU  it 
•W9t  be. 

For  thirty  years  thla  outward  migration 
from  th*  Inner  city  diverted  attention  and 
money  from  the  urban  centers  of  this  Na- 
,  tlon. 
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And  now  we  are  paying  for  this  neglect. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  ignored  oiu-  strong- 
est  asset  in   the  central   city — our  human 
resources. 

I  speak  from  the  Hoboken  experience  when 
I  say  that  human  beings,  working  with  their 
hands,  caring  about  their  neighbors,  about 
their  neighborhoods,  are  the  central  cities' 
greatest  resource. 

Hoboken  has  this  base.  People  imbued  with 
the  neighborhood  ethic.  People  who  care. 

Our  fish  vendors  know  their  customers. 
And  the  customers  know  their  vendors. 
Neighbors  know  neighbors.  And  the  cop 
pounding  the  beat  knows  his  people.  And 
the  people  know  him. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  human  interaction  that 
is  helping  Hoboken  make  the  turn-around. 
It  is  these  people  who  are  the  true  heroes 
of  the  seventies,  who  have  scuffled  and  fought 
to  maintain  their  dignity,  their  cherished 
lifestyle,  their  homes,  and  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

It  is  these  urban  pioneers,  preaching  the 
work  ethic,  caring  for  their  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods, who  deserve  the  incentives  that 
were  available  to  suburban  dwellers. 

It  U  these  city  dwellers  who  remained 
that  provide  the  central  city  a  viable  base, 
a  beginning  for  progress. 

Z  think  it  just,  that  the  government  re- 
ward these  people  of  the  city  with  Incen- 
tives. 

Let's  begin  where  the  homeowner  hurts 
most— his  taxes. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  must  amend 
existing  Federal  income  tax  legislation,  al- 
lowing tax  Incentives  for  rehabilitation  of 
owner-occupied  housing. 

Presently,  tax  breaks  are  given  to  a  broad 
range  of  interests — from  oil  developers  to 
persons  developing  a  better  breed  of  bull. 

Now,  we  must  demand  legislation  to  help 
those  with  the  greatest  investment  in  the 
preservation  of  our  central  cities — the  home- 
owner. 

In  Hoboken,  oixr  people  are  our  strength. 
And.  with  Federal  help  and  our  own  inno- 
vative planning,  we  have  structured  a  home 
Improvement  program,  which  in  three  jrears 
has  provided  $3  million  In  loans  and  grants 
to  more  than  250  homeowners. 

It  has  proved  successful,  and  it  has  sta- 
bilized nelghborhooda.  developed  prld«  ot 
ownership  and  a  new  commvmtty  spirit. 

These  hiunan  resources,  working  with  solid, 
progressive  Federal  fundhig  programs,  must 
take  advantage  of  our  great  physical  re- 
sources in  the  central  cities. 

We  learned  the  hard  way  that  urban  re- 
newal did  not  work.  It  caused  havoc  In  the 
central  city. 

Now,  w©  must  target-In  on  existing  hous- 
ing and  rehabilitation.  It  is  working  In 
Hoboken.  And  it  can  work  elsewhere. 

All  of  our  central  cities  have  solid  housing 
stock — buildings  which  can  be  rehabilitated. 
Neighborhood  preservation  la  the  key — If 
we  are  to  revive  America's  Inner  cities.  It  Is 
to  our  neighborhoods,  and  their  people,  that 
we  must  turn. 

There  are  some  who  have  undersold  the 
neighborhood  experience.  They  tend  to  forget 
the  Immigrant  experience.  They  dismiss  the 
value  of  the  work  ethic. 

I  have  not.  Neither  have  the  people  of 
Hoboken. 

The  neighborhoods  of  America  m\ist  de- 
mand, and  get,  more  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  These  neighborhoods,  and 
their  people,  have  been  the  forgotten  major- 
ity too  long. 

We  must  fashion  a  strong  national  policy 
dealing  with  neighborhood  preservation  and 
the  neighborhood  experience.  This  Is  man- 
datory for  urban  revival. 

Towards  this  end,  I  propoM  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment establish  a  sub-cabinet  post,  an  Assist- 
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ant  Secretary  for  Neighborhood  Preservation 
to  focus  on  the  rehabilitation  of  this  vital 
resource. 

I  propose  that  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Congress 
name  special  select  committees  on  neighbor- 
hood preservation. 

I  also  propose  that  HUD  target  one  hun- 
dred pilot  neighborhoods  in  America  and  de- 
velop a  plan  to  upgrade  them.  They  should 
be  monitored  carefully,  and  from  this  ex- 
perience, a  massive  Federal  effort  must  be 
made  to  revive  the  American  Central  City  lu 
a  meaningful  way. 

This  effort  demands  a  working  partnership 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level.  And  it 
demands  the  coalescing  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomlc  and  political  resources  of  this  great 
Nation.  "      ' 

In  this  way.  we  can  mesh  oiu-  great  htunan 
resources  with  our  physical  resources,  and 
return  our  cities  to  their  rightful  place  in 
contemporary  life. 


REACTION  FROM  AUSTRALIA  TO 
THE  NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  IN  THE  STRATEGY  OF 
THE  FORD  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  read  of  the  new  fears  which 
people  throughout  the  world  have  when 
they  hear  of  the  frightening  accent 
which  Secretary  Schlesinger  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  are  placing  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  reproduce  here  an  editorial  from 
the  Sydney,  Australian.  It  is  entitled 
"America's  Nuclear  Option"  and  is  re- 
printed in  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  July  17.  1975. 
The  editorial  follows : 

America's  Nttclear  Option 

Throwing  aside  the  "massive  retaliation" 
theories  of  the  Elsenhower  regime,  and  also 
the  measured  response  theory  which  came  In 
with  the  Kennedy  regime,  (Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger)  said  that  America  wotUd 
not  forgo  Its  right  to  be  the  first  to  use 
nuclear  weapons. 

To  pacifists  around  the  world  this  was  an 
amazing  statement  .  .  .  because  It  seemed  to 
deny  the  principle  which  most  peace-loving 
nations  seek:  that  no  nuclear  nation  will  be 
first  to  use  Its  nuclear  potential.  .  .  . 

The  statement  must  awe  all  second-world 
countries,  of  which  we  are  one.  .  .  . 

There  Is  no  way  that  American  troops  will 
again  fight  a  land  war  In  Asia  or,  for  that 
matter,  anywhere  else.  And  so  the  American 
Administration  Is  reduced  to  Its  last  card, 
the  nuclear  threat.  .  .  . 

Is  this  bluff  by  President  Ford  and  Mr. 
Schlesinger?  No,  they  mean  It.  They  have 
no  choice.  The  nuclear  option  Is  now  the 
oiUy  one  by  which  a  humbled  America  can 
assert  Ite  right  to  a  say  In  world  affairs.  .  .  . 

CaU  it  back  to  the  waU.  If  you  like,  but 
the  fact  Is  that  President  Ford  would  use 
tactical  and  even  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
m  order  to  save.  If  that  is  possible,  bU 
country's  credibility  from  slipping  any 
farther  than  It  has  already.  .  .  . 

The  lesson  from  all  this  Is  that  Mr.  Ford 
and  Mr.  Schlesinger  are  playing  for  keeps. 
It  wlU  be  a  reckless  government  in  Russia. 
In  North  Korea,  or  elsewhere  who  dares  to 
call  the  cards.— The  Australian  (Sydney) 
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A  QUESTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CALirOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently an  editorial  in  the  Ventura  County 
Star-Free  Press  addressed  Itself  to  the 
subject  of  discrimination,  which  was 
prompted  by  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  it 
received  from  Pat  Jackson  Rodriguez  of 
Ventura,  Calif. 

Both  the  letter  and  the  editorial  are 
extremely    thought-provoking,    and    I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues: 
[Ficm   the   Star-Free   Pres^,    Tues..   Julv    8. 
1976] 
Favoeing  the  Minority 
Discrimination  is  a  word  of  many  mean- 
ings which  has  come  to  be  used  only  to  mean 
differential   treatment   accorded   to   persons 
of  an  alien  race  or  religion. 

Originally  and  until  fairly  recently,  the 
differential  for  minorities  was  detrimental 
but  lately,  under  coercion  from  governmental 
agencies,  the  differential  has  been  preferen- 
tial. ^ 

That  has  raised  all  khid.s  of  problems — 
constitutional,  legal,  and  practical— the  most 
recent  of  which  was  created  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  recently.  In  a  unanimous  opin- 
ion, the  court  ruled  that  employers  found 
guilty  of  race  or  sex  discrimination  must 
normally  give  victims  back  pay  for  the  time 
or  promotions  lost  as  a  re.sult  of  the  dls- 
criini  nation. 

Even  before  this  ruling,  some  companies 
made  large  cash  settlements  with  employes— 
generally  women— who  were  paid  le.ss  than 
men  for  the  same  work.  That  is  a  proper 
regard  for  equality  of  the  sexes. 

But  discrimination  can  work  both  ways, 
as  Illustrated  In  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Pat 
Jackson  Rodriguez  that  appears  elsewhere 
on  this  page. 

State,  county  and  local  government  agen- 
cies are  being  repeatedly  prodded  by  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  to  Improve  their  Afflrma- 
tlve  Action  program  or  suffer  the  lose  of  fed- 
eral grants  and  assistance  for  projects  they 
desire.  Private  employers  feel  federal  admin- 
istrative pressure  toward  the  same  end.  To 
improve  their  AfflrmaOve  Action  stance 
means  they  must  deliberately  set  out  to  hire 
more  women,  more  blacks  and  other  racUl 
minorities,  and,  presumably,  religious  minor- 
ities, too,  if  their  members  complain  about 
being  left  out. 

The  qiiestlon  Is:  Can  any  employer  deliber- 
ately contrive  to  hire  women  or  members 
of  a  racial  minority  for  a  specific  Job  without 
discrimUiatlng  against  others  who  seek  the 
work  and  qualify  for  it? 

In  its  report  on  county  affairs  la.st  week 
the  1974-76  Grand  Jury  said  "mtaorlty  re- 
cruitment efforts  are  not  yet  satisfactory" 
This  m  contrast  to  the  preceding  grand  Jury 
which  said  the  county  was  moving  too  far 
too  fast  in  Affirmative  Action. 

Preferential  discrimination  may  be  neces- 
sary to  redress  the  wrongs  perpetrated 
against  generations  of  minorities.  But  if  it 
19,  the  guidelines  for  it  ought  to  be  clarl- 
ned  and  made  more  consistent. 

It  makes  no  sense,  for  example,  for  one 
governmental  agency  to  insist  that  no  men- 
lion  of  sex  be  made  In  a  job  advertisement 
and  then  for  another  governmental  agency 
to  insist,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that 
Job    *""*"  should  be  Interviewed  for  the 

Or  what  about  this:  Employers  are  pro- 
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hiblted  on  the  one  hand  from  asking  any 
Job  applicant  his  or  her  race  or  religion  or 
even  sex,  presumably,  at  the  same  Ume  the 
employer  is  being  coerced  Into  putting  more 
women  and  members  of  minority  races  on 
the  payroU. 

And  how  can  the  government  demand  to 
know,  as  It  does,  how  a  firm's  Affirmative 
Action  program  is  going  when  there's  no 
way  to  know  the  race  or  nationality  of  em- 
pIoyes.^except  by  appearance  or  by  the  spell- 
ing of  names — which  means  nothing? 

The  heart  of  the  problem,  of  course,  is 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  dodged  the 
central  issue,  which  U:  Does  discrimination 
In  favor  of  minorities  consUtute  discrtml- 
natlon  agaln.st  members  of  the  majorltj?  The 
court  had  a  great  opportunity  to  rule  on 
that  question  a  year  or  so  ago  In  a  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  case  Involving  ad- 
mission of  minority  persons  to  the  law 
=!chool.  Marco  De  Funis  alleged  that  he  wa.s 
discriminated  against  when  he  was  denied 
admis.sion  to  the  school  Ui  favor  of  black 
applicants. 

The  court  declined  to  rule  on  the  central 
issue  because,  it  said,  the  point  had  been 
made  moot  by  De  Funis'  having  completed 
his  law  degree. 

And  so  the  Issue  never  lias  been  resolved. 
Until  It  Is,  what's  to  stop  a  white  male, 
passed  over  in  promotion  In  favor  of  a  woman 
or  a  black,  from  demanding  that  his  em- 
ployer pay  him  back  pay  because  of  the  dis- 
crimination against  him?  And  how  Is  Mrs. 
Rodriguez,  the  WTlter  of  today's  poignant 
letter  to  the  editor,  to  know  what  legal  re- 
course—If any — Is  open  to  her  to  guarantee 
her  rljjht  to  a  job? 

a   case   cr   DJSCRlMINVlIOK 

Editor,  Star -Free  Press : 

A  few  words  about  equal  employuient 
opportunity. 

Having  a  Spanish  surname  as  a  result  of 
a  former  marriage  has  put  me  in  a  po.sition 
to  see  job  discrimination  In  reverse. 

On  Saturday.  July  5, 1  received  a  card  from 
the  Oxuard  branch  of  the  SUte  of  CaUfomla 
Employment  Development  Department.  It 
stated  there  was  a  job  opening,  and  for  me 
to  come  In  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  9  a.m.  Monday,  I  was  there.  They  called 
my  name  and  showed  me  to  a  desk.  I  was 
told  the  Job  was  with  Northrop  Corporation 
In  Newbury  Park.  A  very  good  Job,  with 
wages  In  line  with  what  I  have  made  in  the 
past. 

The  girl  proceeded  to  read  off  the  quali- 
fications. I  had  all  of  them.  Then  she  came 
to  a  notation  at  the  bottom  of  the  job  order. 
Immediately  she  discussed  It  with  the  woman 
at  the  next  desk.  She  came  back  to  me  and 
said,  "Tou  are  not  a  Mexican -American.  We 
cannot  send  you  on  this.  Northrop  has  to 
fill  their  minority  quota." 

1  could  not  believe  this.  A  state  office 
where  one  woiUd  expect  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  pracUclng  Job  dlsci-lminatlon. 

Members  of  the  majority,  we  are  Indeed 
being  discriminated  against. 

Pat  Jacisson  Rodriguez, 

Venture. 
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place  of  dictatorships  and  a  place  where 
liberty  is  on  the  retreat.  India  is  the 
largest  example  of  this  retreat.  Indira 
Gandhi  who  was  always  quick  to  critl- 
cize  the  United  States  has  turned  India 
into  a  dictatorship  because  of  her  fear 
of  losing  power  after  being  found  guilty 
of  corruption. 

Indira  Gandhi  and  all  those  Indians 
who  support  her  efforts  have  shown 
them.selve.s  to  be  hypocrites.  They  have 
criticized  the  United  States  numerous 
times  for  what  they  perceived  to  be  U  S 
transgre.ssions  but  then  th^y  themselves 
resort  to  arrests  and  censor.^hip  to  main- 
tain their  own  power— something  that 
has  never  happened  in  Uie  United  States 

American  liberals  have  long  found 
much  to  admire  in  India  and  have  .Mmg 
it^  praises  even  with  or  maybe  because 
of  that  country's  anti -Americanism.  Pew 
of  Indias  Ameiican  defenders  have 
raised  their  voices  in  criticism  against 
the  Indian  leaders'  crimes  against  their 
people.  Hearings  are  being  held  on  hu- 
man rights  in  South  Korea  and  the  Phil- 

Hoi^^""-  u'^^^"  """^  healings  going  to  be 
held  on  human  rights  in  India? 


A  MONTH  OF  INFAMY 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  INDIA'  A 
DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  l5  turning  more  and  more  into  a 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

Oi"    VIRGINIA 

IN  THF;  HOt  SE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker  1 
year  ago,  the  Turkish  Government  sent 
its  armed  forces  into  Cvprus  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  protecting  Turkish 
Cyprlots.  The  move  became  a  ploy  that 
the  Turks  used  to  seize  40  percent  of  the 
island  and,  worse,  create  chaos,  priva- 
tion, hardsliip.  and  death  for  thousands 
Of  Cyprlot  nationals.  No  Greek  Cypriot 
had  ever  experienced  such  a  cata&tiophe 
Families  were  separated,  the  work  of 
lifetimes  destroyed,  homes  taken  away 
the  bitter  thoughts  of  the  unconcern  of 
an  insensitive  world  has  been  the  portion 
of  Uiesc  people. 

Kndless  pleas  for  the  Tuiitish  Goveni- 
raent  to  withdraw  Its  forces  and  agree 
to  a  peaceful  compromise  have  been  In 
vain.  The  only  action  a  foreign  govern- 
ment has  taken  to  reflect  Its  condemna- 
tion of  the  Turkish  hivasion  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Congre?s  to  embargo 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  Turkey.  It  has 
done  this  knowhig  that  it  was  from  an 
American  arsenal  that  the  Turks  diew 
their  sword  to  smite  Cyprus. 

The  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
not  wish  to  become  a  party  to  the  quar- 
rels of  its  alUes,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
lia;i  a  respon^iibiiity  not  to  make  weapons 
available  callously  for  one  of  its  partners 
to  make  war  against  another.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  label  ourselves  as  interna- 
tional merchants  of  deatli. 

I  hope,  therefore,  tliat  until  such  time 
as  the  Turkish  Govei-nment  is  willing  to 
.seek  a  peaceful  and  humanitarian  res- 
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olution  of  the  Cypnia  question,  especially 
one  which  would  pertnit  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riots  to  return  to  their  homes,  our  Re- 
public will  not  place  its  own  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  Turkish  aggression  by  yielding 
to  Turkish  demands  for  additional  arms. 
The  period  of  July  20  to  August  20, 
1974,  was  a  month  of  infamy  on  Cyprus. 
Let  us  remember  it  was  such  in  the  davs 
ahead. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 


HOUSE  FOREIGN  POLICY  HE.^RINGS 
OPEN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIATIVES 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  mv 
privilege  the  other  day  to  chair  the  open- 
ing session  of  hearings  on  our  Nation's 
future  foreign  policy  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Future  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
I  want  to  thank  today  several  Mem- 
bers who  attended  this  important  step 
in  reestablishing  the  House  as  a  strong 
voice  in  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  de- 
liberaUons.  I  am  particularly  grateful 
to  the  chairman,  our  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
i-ANi  for  his  thoughtful  questioning  of 
the  first  witness.  Gov.  Averell  Harriman 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  fMr.  Bing- 
H.vM)  who,  though  not  a  member  of  my 
sMbcommittee.  stayed  to  help  chair  the 
hearing  when  I  had  to  leave  for  a  quonun 
''wU.  and  who  himself  contributed  prob- 
ing questions  which  helped  illuminate 
the  brilliant  testimony  of  Eh-.  Hans 
Morgenthau. 

Mre.  Meyner,  Mr.  SotARz,  and  Mr  Gn,- 
M.w  also  took  time  to  ask  many  probing 
questions  of  both  witnesses,  as  did  Mr 
BoNKER,  and  I  want  to  tliank  these 
Members  of  the  full  committee  for  their 
support  and  assistance. 

Finally,  but  certainly  not  last,  the  reg- 
ular members  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr 
Yatron  and  Mr.  Guyer,  contributed  their 
usual  probing  questions  which  helped  all 
of  us  in  plachig  on  the  record  the  in- 
valuable insights  and  wisdom  of  tv  o  of 
oiu"  Nation's  most  thoughtful  and  e.\- 
perienced  experts  in  foreign  afifairs. 

^i^i^®^™^^  ^^^  commence  Tuesday 
the  2ad  at  3  p.m.,  with  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  I  would  like  to 
t.ike  this  opportunity  to  invite  all  in- 
terested colleagues  to  attend  Uiis  impor- 
tant session  in  2172,  and  to  participate 
m  questioning  one  of  the  kev  decLsion- 
tnahers  of  the  past  20  years 

On  Wednesday  the  23d,  at  3  -Ma 
Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  former  White 
House  adviser  William  Bundv  will  testify 
lollowed  on  the  24th  by  Mr."  George  Bali 
and  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  On 
the  30th,  Ambassador  Artliiu-  Goldberg 
^'■■ill  conclude  the  first  romid  of  hearings 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  of  tlie  pa^t  20 
>ears  have  shown  us  that  we  in  this 
House  must  move  to  reestabhsh  our  con- 
stitutional role  in  the  foreign  policy  proc- 
ess. We  have  learned  the  bitter"  lesson 
that  neither  the  executive  branch,  nor 
e\<-n  oui-  colleague  in  the  other  bodv 


can  serve  as  the  repository  of  all  wisdom 
when  it  comes  to  matters  overseas. 

The  House,  as  the  most  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  American  people, 
has  a  rightful  role  in  fully  dehberating 
an  our  foreign  policy  and  in  advlshig 
oui-  foreign  policy  decisiorunaking  ap- 
paratus beyond  the  bedrock  of  our 
strength— the  power  of  the  purse— and 
I  hope  that  you  will  join  with  me  in 
the  coming  weeks  in  contmuing  the  proc- 
ess whicii  began  so  auspicioiu^ly  this 
week. 

I  now  .'.ubmit  for  the  Record  the  state- 
ment oi  Governor  Harriman  with  a  note 
of  thanks  to  this  distinguished  public 
sei-vant.  As  this  House  well  knows.  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  contmues  to  serve  this 
Nation  in  a  public  career  which  began 
under  President  Roosevelt,  and  which 
saw  him  adminLster  the  Marshall  Plan 
for  Eui-ope  under  President  Truman 
represent  Eisenhower  at  NATO,  serve  as 
a  key  policy  adviser  to  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  .serve  as  our  chief 
negotiator  at  the  Paris  Peace  talks  which 
concluded  the  American  combat  role  in 
Vietnam. 

And.  of  course.  Governor  Harriman 
sensed  as  President  Roosevelt's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union  during  World 
War  n  to  culminate  a  personal  rela- 
tionship with  Russia  and  her  people 
which  IS  unparalleled  by  that  of  any 
other  American  decisionmaker. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  key  section 
of  Governor  Harriman's  testunony  Tues- 
day, in  which  he  warns  us  that  detente 
is  a  useful  development  only  so  long  as 
we  recognize  that  statements  of  coopera- 
tion and  friendship  must  be  accompanied 
by  steps  and  agreements  which  genuinely 
serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  Western  World 

«,^''TT°,?^'!'■«?^.^^""^'"^"  ^now's,  we  In 
the  United  States  succeed  when  we  are 
true  to  our  principles  of  free  expression 
and  human  rights,  and  we  fail  when  we 
mistake  mere  business  opportunity  for 
substantive  progi-ess. 
The  articles  follow: 
Stattment  of  How.  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Chair- 

MAK.     STJBCOMMriTEE     ON     PuTlTRE    FOREIGN 

POLicT  Research  and  DEVELoPMEraT 

Today  marks  the  openUig  hearing  of  the 
Future  Foreign  Policy  subcommiftee  We 
hope,  with  the  help  of  distinguished  wit- 
iie^s,  to  explore  the  possible  alternatives 
of  a  new  and  viable  foreign  policy 

An  exploration  is,  by  its  verv  nature 
meandering,  complex,  multi-faceted.  As  we 
take  our  first  tentative  steps.  It  might  be 
wise  to  repeat  or  redefine  the  aims  and  ob- 
jectives of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We  hope  to 
.solicit  ideas  which  would  combine  mean- 
ingful  design  with  flexibility  so  that  we  mav 
avoid  mindless  drifting  yet  deal  Intelllgentlv 
and  purposefully  with  the  unpredictable 

IXirlug  the  course  of  these  hearings,  we 
will  attempt  to  outline  the  critical  issues 
and  ureas  of  the  future.  Among  them  are 
the  relations  of  the  great  powers  and  the 
alignments  of  the  .smaUer  nations.  Within 
this  scope,  we  shall  try  to  determine  what 
Che  United  States  interests  are  and  where 
tjiey  he.  We  will  try  to  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  the  excessive. 

By  this  exploration  of  the  great  future 
Issues,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  assess  our 
political  commitments  and  their  consequent 
military  obligations.  By  Identifying  our  In 
tereets  m  their  varying  degrees  of  Import 
tanoe.  we  can  more  clearly  appraise  al'c-r- 
iiK! Ives  .'or  foretgii  policies   ' 
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Our  collective  attempt  to  perceive  the  fii. 
lure  political  Issues  wlU  necessitate  a  review 
or  repcrceptlon  of  the  United  States  reia! 
tions  with  other  countries.  By  recognizing 
fundamental  relationships,  we  hope  to  un 
cover  a  genuine  basis  for  negotiation  and 
cooperation  in  the  future. 

-niere   is   an   oft-quoted   remark   by   the 

fhfi"i^?.^^^u'*'P^"'  °*°'8«  Santayana  to 
the  effect  that  he  who  does  not  study  historv 
IS  condemned  to  repeat  it.  While  I  in  no 
way  wish  to  limit  the  scope  or  the  depth  of 
the  statements  to  be  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished Witnesses.  I  do  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  scope  of  these  hearings  is  the 
futme  Tills  Will  not  be  an  inquest.  Prom 
historical  reflections  on  the  whys  and  where" 
fores  of  past  losses  and  victories,  we  hone 
to  gam  a  measure  of  wisdom,  or  even  in- 
S)gh..  How  well  we  have  learned  from  his- 
tory  will  be  Judged  by  how  accurately  we 
peceive  and  identify  the  great  issues  of  the 
fvt'ire. 

Though  we  are  stnrtlug  with  an  overview 
\\e  hope  in  the  course  of  prolonged  hear-' 
ings  to  study  more  specific  areas.  There  are 
economic,  scientific  and  technological  de- 
veiopments  which  today  appear  just  above 
the  horizon  but  which  might  weU  within 
this  decade  totally  transform  the  very  na- 
ture  of  internatloQal  relations.  We  shall  be 
calhiiK  on  the  expertise  of  scholars,  scien- 
tisis  and  writers  as  well  as  present  poUcv 
makers  to  help  us  understand  these  vast'. 
i.y  complicated  issues  and  to  solicit  from 
them  a  variety  of  ideas.  We  shall  ask:  "Where 
^M  we  be  in  ten  years  and  to  what  extent 
can  the  United  States  influence  the  course 
of  future  developments?"  To  all  our  dUtiu- 
pushed  witiics.ses,  we  offer  open  and  pubUc 
hearing.s.  »'"w.»v 


SiATFMKNT   BY    W.   AVCTKLL   HaFRIMAN    BkFOKK 

TiiE    SuBcoMMnrtE    ON    Future    Foreign 
Policy  of  the  House  CoMMinEK  on  in- 

TTn  NATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
nutiee:  May  I  congratulate  the  Initiative  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Re- 
.ations  on  the  appoUilment  of  this  hlRhlv 
qualified  Subcommittee  to  consider  future 
United  States  foreign  policy  research  and  de- 
velopment, especially  in  the  wake  of  the  Vict- 
iiamese  tragedy.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  you  have  aftorded  me 
to  appear  before  this  Committee. 

I  want  first  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Committee  wlU  not  be  unduly  Influenced  by 
emotions  engendered  over  Vietnam.  Loyal 
Americans  have  differed  deeplv  In  our  past 
poUcles  In  Vietnam  and  for  widely  different 
reasons.  Scars  should  be  permitted  to  heal. 
I  have  been  much  impressed  by  opinions  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  foreigners  whom  I  respecL 
that  tlie  manner  hi  which  we  recover  from 
Vietnam  is  of  world  wide  Unportance. 

It  appears,  therefore,  appropriate  to  ex- 
amine our  position  In  the  world  today  and 
to  review  our  national  interests.  This  is  .such 
a  broad  undertaking  that  I  will  Ihnlt  myself 
in  this  statement  piincipallv  to  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as '  it  appears  clear 
that  Soviet  relations  wUl  be  for  some  years  to 
come  our  most  absorbing  concern.  Then,  too, 
I  have  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Government  for 
nearly  50  years  both  as  a  private  business 
man  and  a  public  official  and  have  known 
personally  many  of  the  Important  leaders 
from  Trotsky  on. 

I  don't  in  lend  to  bore  you  with  an  his- 
torical recital  but  rather  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion today;  the  opportunities  and  the  diffi- 
culties; the  possible  and  the  Improbable. 

In  May  of  1945  In  San  Francisco  at  the 
meeting  foundhig  the  United  Nations,  I  told 
a  group  of  publishers,  editors,  and  columnists 
in  an  off-the-rcord  talk  that  we  had  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Kremlin's  objectives  and 
our  objectives  were  not  capable  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  Kremlin  wanted  a  world  of  conv- 
munist    governments— dictators.hips    of    (he 
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proletarlat^-whereas  we  believed  that  man's 
Interests  and  our  own  could  beat  be  served 
by  .governments  rcsponBtve  to  the  wUl  of  the 
people.  However.  I  stated  that  we  should  do 
all  in  our  power  to  settle  our  differences  In 
situations  around  the  world  In  order  to  avoid 
war  on  this  small  planet. 

In  other  words,  I  believed  then  In  "de- 
tente"  the  relaxation  of  tensions,  wherever 
possible  and  stlU  do.  Unfort\mat«ly  today, 
many  people  seem  to  give  that  French  word 
8  much  too  bioad  meaning,  confusing  it  with 
another  French  word,  "rapproachement."  It 
Is  high  time  to  say  what  we  mean  in  plain 
English. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  although  the  sit- 
uation has  changed  materially  Mrtthln  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  have  maintained  much  the 
same  views.  It  Is  Interesting  that  at  times 
I  have  been  called  a  warmonger  and  at  others, 
soft  on  communism. 

I  have  continued  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  changes  within  the  Soviet  Union 
brought  about  largely  by  internal  pressures 
from  the  demands  of  the  250,000,000  Soviet 
peoples  of  different  races  and  backgrounds. 
The  government.  In  my  opinion,  would  be 
forced  to  relax  Its  rigid  controls  and  to  give 
greater  respect  to  human  rights.  Changes 
have  taken  place  unhappUy  unevenly  and 
far  too  slowly.  In  addition  to  Internal  pres- 
sures, statements  and  outraged  reactions 
from  abroad  by  concerned  groups  do  have 
an  influence  as  the  Soviet  Government  pays 
some  attention  at  least  to  world  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  our  govern- 
ment and  other  governments  can  usually 
be  most  effective  if  exercised  privately  and 
not  by  attempting  to  link  publicly  Ideo- 
logical with  practical  considerations  In  our 
negotiations.  There  Is,  of  course,  natural 
Unkai^e  between  some  tj-pes  of  trade  and 
arms  control. 

I  have  visited  Russia  twice  In  the  last  15 
months.  Last  year  I  went  as  a  private  citizen 
but  I  did  have  the  opportunity  for  a  three 
hour  talk  with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
as  well  as  meetings  with  other  Soviet  officials 
and  Journalists. 

This  year,  Mr.  Chp.lrman,  you  will  recall 
President  Ford  appointed  me  to  head  a  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  ceremonies  In  Moscow 
commemorating  the  thirty  years  since  VE 
Dav. 

"The  emphasis  In  these  ceremonies  was  on 
the  thirty  years  of  peace  that  the  tragic  war- 
time and  sacriflces  had  brought.  In  the  Red 
Square,  a  youth  demonstration  was  held — no 
victory  parade  of  soldiers.  At  the  ceremonies 
In  the  Kremlin  Palace  of  Congresses  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev's  keynote  address  under- 
lined peace  as  the  primary  objective.  In  his 
hour-long  speech  he,  of  course,  paid  tribute 
to  the  hercrfsm  of  the  Red  Army  and  the  long- 
gufferlng  loyal  support  of  the  people.  He  also 
recoenlzed  the  assistance  of  Uie  United  States 
and  Britain  In  the  War. 

The  speech  was  addressed  largely  to  the 
Rtirslan  people.  Tt  emphasized  the  solidarity 
of  the  Socialist  Bloc  for  peace  and  was  criti- 
cal at  tlme.s  of  capitalist  Imperialism.  Yet 
he  expressed  confidence  that  their  call  for 
"peaceful  coexlKtence"  was  being  "met  with 
gerlous  response  In  many  capitalist  coun- 
tries." Referring  to  our  own  wartime  collab- 
oration, he  sooke  of  our  present  negotiations 
for  "cooperation  in  order  to  prevent  another 
w^rld  disaster." 

For  this  hearing  today  I  would  like  to  quote 
specifically  from  two  paragraphs.  In  one, 
after  referring  to  "the  struggle  for  ending 
the  arms  race,"  he  stated:  "Meanwhile,  this 
stockpiling  of  weapons,  including  mass  de- 
struction weapons.  Is  becoming  evermore 
absurd.  The  starting  of  a  nuclear  missile  war 
would  spell  inevitable  annihilation  for  the 
aggressor  himself — " 

In  the  other  paragraph  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention,  he  stated:  "The  hlgh- 
princlpled  and  constant  Leninism  support 
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of  the  liberation  movement  of  the  peoples — 
and  the  working  class  movement  in  all  coun- 
tries, Invest  our  peace  policy  with  even 
greater  strength.  Influence,  and  popularity  aU 
over  the  world." 

I  am  prompted  to  call  these  two  para- 
graphs to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
they  should  be  carefully  considered  in  con- 
nection with  our  own  policies.  I  believe,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  are  spending  too  much 
money  on  our  new  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems, perhaps  giving  too  little  attention  to 
our  conventional  military  strength.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  we  aie  neglecting  tre  need  to 
face  Soviet  support  for  so-called  liberation 
movements. 

The  functions  of  the  CIA  are  now  under 
critical  review.  All  abuses  at  home  and 
abroad  must  be  protected  against  In  the 
future.  However,  the  continued  activity  of 
this  agency  Is  of  real  importance  to  our 
security  both  In  Us  InteUlgence  activities 
and  in  its  ability  to  help  friendly  peoples 
counter  subversive  activities  against  them. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Subcom- 
mittee give  appropriate  consideration  to 
these  vital  aspects  oi  our  foreign  policy  and 
natloual  security. 
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SOME  BALANCE  IN  DISCUSSING 
AFRICA 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  \\'L:EK 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECIICCr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESEN XATIViiS 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1975 

Ml-.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
week  people  tiu-oughout  the  Natiou  once 
again  are  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Begun  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1959. 
this  week  serves  as  a  special  reminder  to 
all  of  us  who  cherish  our  freedom  and 
democratic  form  of  government  that 
there  are  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  still  yearn  for  the  liberty  that  we 
sometimes  take  for  granted.  As  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  eloquently  stated  eai'lier 
this  month: 

Under  the  cast -Iron  shell  of  Communism — 
for  twenty  years  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
shorter  time  In  other  Communist  countries — 
there  Is  occurring  a  liberation  of  the  human 
spirit.  New  generations  are  growing  up  which 
are  steadfast  In  their  struggle  with  evil; 
which  are  not  willing  to  accept  unprincipled 
compromises;  which  prefer  to  lose  every- 
thing— salary,  conditions  of  exl-stence  and 
life  Itself— but  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
conscience,  not  vrtlllng  to  make  deals  with 
evil.  .  .  .  Whenever  you  help  the  persons  per- 
secuted In  the  Soviet  Union,  you  not  only 
display  magnanimity  and  nobility,  you're  de- 
fending not  only  them  but  yourselves  as 
well.  You're  defending  your  own  future. 

We  commemorate  Captivs  Nations 
Week  in  the  same  spirit  as  voiced  by  Sol- 
zhenitsyn. Genuine  and  lasting  peace  re- 
quires a  candid  world.  When  we  hear  the 
argument  that  the  protection  of  human 
rights  is  the  responsibility  of  each  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  people  with- 
in its  boi*ders.  we  must  reply  that  when 
government  itself  is  the  oppressor,  we 
must  look  to  the  international  commu- 
nity to  seek  redress.  We  need  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  univer.sally  rec- 
ognized rights  of  an  individual  to  prac- 
tice his  culture,  and  to  live  in  freedom 
and  dignity. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    UHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
most  of  the  discussion  that  takes  place 
on  Soutli  Africa  there  is  Utile  balance. 
This  is  partially  true  in  the  case  of 
Namibia  or  what  is  know  by  most  people 
as  South  West  Airica. 

A  proi)aganda  campaign  has  been  go- 
ins  on  against  the  role  that  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  plajs  in  South  West 
Africa.  The  administration  of  South 
West  Africa  was  given  to  South  Africa 
under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1320.  Since  that  time  South 
Africa  has  admini-stered  that  territoiy 
which  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Califor- 
nia but  is  only  inhabited  by  about  750,- 
000  people. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  a  recent  col- 
umn has  put  this  ifsue  in  some  perspec- 
tive. At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  his  column  entitled 
"African  Decisionmaking"  from  the 
July  15,  1975.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  Nev.-s.  The  full  text  follows: 
Atri-an  Decisionmaking 
^By  Jame.5  J.  KUpatrlck) 

Mr.  WlUiam  Johnston  of  New  York,  pres- 
ident of  Episcopal  Chtu-chmen  for  South 
Africa,  has  delivered  himself  of  a  public  let- 
ter once  more  denouncing  South  Africa  for 
what  he  terms  Us  "usurpation  in  Namibia." 
Because  the  ic'.ter  is  typical  of  a  vast  deal 
of  nonsense  written  and  publl  bed  on  this 
Issue,  it  merits  a  few  words  of  reply. 

Mr.  Johnston  begins  by  Identifying  Na- 
mibia as  "the  international  territory  South 
Africa  occupies  In  defiance  of  the  lawful  au- 
thority. Uie  United  Nations."  South  Africa, 
he  sav.^,  must  be  made  to  "obey  the  resolu- 
tions and  decisions  of  the  United  N.itlons 
and  the  International  Court  of  Justice."  Tlie 
gentleman  speaks  of  "the  Namiblan  people." 
whose  watchwoid,  iie  says,  is  'Oiie  Nation, 
One  Namibia." 

Now,  Mr.  Johnston'",  letter,  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post,  evldeuees  no 
more  Ignorance  and  pefliajw  le<>i  hysteria 
than  mc.it  such  communications.  It  has  be- 
come Xasliionable  for  Christian  reformers, 
finding  no  problems  v.orthy  of  their  piety 
close  at  home,  to  exhaust  their  pa-sslon* 
upon  the  sinful  South  Arrlcans  5.000  mUe- 
away.  Suppose  we  look  at  the  record. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  South  West 
Africa.  The  territory  atretches  for  some  BOO 
miles  along  the  wett  coast  of  Africa,  south 
of  Angola;  it  is  twice  the  si/.e  of  California, 
and  la  inhabited  by  some  750,000  person-?.  To 
suggest  that  the?e  people  Porseiitute  one 
"Namlblan  people."  having  a  w»tehwoKl  of 
"One  Nation,  One  Namibia."  Is  so  gro6s  a 
misstatement  of  lact  that  cue  U  aatonlslied 
to  see  it  emerge  from  the  pen  cf  an  Episco- 
pal churchman.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
people  are  white.  Forty-fl\'e  percwit  are 
Ovamboa.  The  others  are  members  of  seven 
distinct  tribal  gi-oups— Okavrango.  Herero, 
Caprivl,  Bushmen,  and  others.  The  concept 
of  nationhood,  or  "oiienesa."  scarcely  exists. 

What  about  thl3  business  of  "usurpation"? 
A  moTO  frivolous  charge  seldom  has  been 
leveled  In  International  law.  South  Africa 
has  usurped  nothing.  Sixty  years  ago  this 
month.  South  African  forces  aecepted  the 
Germans'  surrender  of  the  territory.  In  1820. 
by   allied    rtirection,   Soxith   Africa  be^n   to 
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administer  the  area  under  a  mnudate  from 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  league  went  out 
of  existence  In  1946,  six  month?  after  the 
United  Nations  came  Into  being. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  a  gauzy  theory  has 
gained  credence  that  the  United  Nations 
■somehow  succeeded  in  law  to  the  assets  and 
1  inctJoiis  of  the  league.  It  is  not  so.  No  chain 
ot  title  exists.  The  U.N.  General  Assembly 
has  no  authority  whatever  to  '■ttrmmate" 
Uie  1920  mandate.  Tlie  assembly  has  simply 
assumed  that  authority  or.  U  you  please, 
usurped  that  authority. 

The  General  Assembly,  under  the  U.N. 
Charter,  has  no  substantive  powei-s.  Ic  can 
only  advise  and  recommend.  The  U.N.'s 
irusteeshlp  system  might  have  some  power 
over  South  West  Africa  if  South  Africa  vol- 
untarUy  had  yielded  Its  mandate,  but  South 
.Africa  has  done  no  such  thing. 

Neither  is  South  Africa  under  anv  duty  to 
"obey  the  decisions"  of  the  World  Court.  The 
court  ".s  1971  declaration  was  an  advisory 
opinion  only,  binding  upon  no  one. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
once  described  the  U.N.'s  various  resolutions 
as  to  South  West  Africa  as  a  mere  "charade." 
it  was  a  kindly  word.  In  hts  view,  neither 
the  General  Assembly  nor  the  Security  Coun- 
cil had  any  lawful  authority  to  rescind  the 
nukndale.  Even  If  such  authority  cotUd  be 
inferred,  it  could  not  be  exercised  unilat- 
erally. The  late  Mr.  Acheson  scoffed  at  the 
creation  of  "Namibia"  as  "an  oflBcic.ns  ge?txue 
v^ithout  concrete  effect." 

South  Africa  has  set  in  motion  r»ii  orderly 
process  for  letting  the  people  of  South  West 
Africa  decide  their  own  future.  Later  chi.s 
ear,  delegates  from  all  the  major  groups 
v.ill  meet  at  Windhoek.  The  government  «t 
Pretoria  Is  committed  to  accepting  whatever 
solution  is  there  recommended.  It  this  is 
"usurpation,"  the  Episcopal  chMn.-h.ii-r-n  -.vill 
1ia\e  to  make  the  most  of  it 


WHY  THE  DELAY  ON  -J.^PAN? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
awaited  some  sign  that  the  Ford  admin- 
istration la  following  up  vigorously  on 
the  statement  by  Japan's  top  defense 
ofQcial,  Michita  Sakata  that  his  country' 
needs  to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  mili- 
tary security  of  the  free  world. 

All  that  has  come  sis  yet  is  a  mention 
in  Time  magazine  that  Defense  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger  may  meet  with  Sakata 
next  month.  I  emphasize  the  "may."  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  not  enough. 

Sakata  Is  a  man  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  Japan.  He  holds  the  title  of 
director-general  of  the  Japanese  Defense 
Agency.  As  such,  he  is  the  top  brass  in 
the  modest  poUce-type  military  estab- 
lishment that  has  been  permitted  Japan 
under  the  World  War  II  peace  terms. 

Questioned  about  the  danger  of  re- 
rtewed  warfare  in  Korea  and  its  possible 
effect  on  Japan,  Sakata  had  this  to  say. 
as  i*eported  by  Time: 

Security  for  Japan  to  now  has  been  like 
sunshine  and  water.  When  there  is  plenty, 
people  take  It  for  granted.  We  want  to  en- 
hance the  credibility  of  our  existing  security 
arrangements,  but  Japan  must  he  defended 
hf  ihe  Japanese  themselves. 
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The  director-general  had  in  mind,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  his  coimtry  has 
been  on  a  military  free  ride  since  the  big 
war  and  thus  has  been  permitted  to 
depend  on  us,  including  our  "nuclear 
umbrella."  witliout  the  cost  of  a  single 
yen. 

This  has  been  the  biggest  of  boons  to 
Japan  and,  conversely,  an  enormous 
hardship  for  the  United  States  which  has 
spent  billions  over  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury to  .'Jccure  the  Far  East,  including 
Japan,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tragic  sac- 
liflce  of  American  lives  and  casualties 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

While  we  have  carried  the  Oriental 
defense  load,  Japan  has  spent  less  than 
1  percent  of  her  gross  national  product 
on  her  militaiT.  Instead  of  forces  com- 
mensurate to  her  weight  in  the  world, 
Japan  has  gotten  by  with  only  261,400 
imder  arms — or  some  40,000  fewer  than 
we  Americans  have  stationed  in  Western 
Europe  alone. 

This  disparity  in  defense  costs  has 
been  the  single  most  significant  factor 
in  the  Japanese  postwar  economic  boom 
while  our  burdens  hi  defending  Japan 
and  other  of  our  so-called  allies  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  economic 
diiSculties  we  now  face. 

So  the  statement  of  Dii-ec tor-General 
Sakata  ought,  in  my  mind,  to  have  been 
met  witli  great  enthusiasm  here — his 
frank  admission  that  Japan  should  have 
more  to  do  in,  at  least,  defending  herself. 
And  yet,  his  words  appear  to  have  caused 
little  open  stir  either  at  the  White  House 
or  the  State  Department.  The  Defense 
Department's  reference  to  a  possible 
coming  meeting  has  been  the  lone  pub- 
licized reaction. 

And  I  ask,  why?  Why  has  this  open- 
ing—this obvious  "signal,"  as  present- 
day  diplomatic  jargon  terms  such  mat- 
ters— been  left  dangling  here?  I  feel  It 
is  of  monumental  importance  and  should 
have  been  pursued  at  once  in  the  inter- 
ests, certainly,  of  the  cost-burdened 
American  people.  Why  shouldn't  we  have 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  transfer  a  part 
of  our  defense  load  to  Japan?  I  know 
of  no  one  these  days  who  would  oppose 
altering  the  old  peace  understandings  to 
grant  Japan  the  right  to  become  a  new 
railitaiy  biggie  in  the  Par  East. 


ENTITLEMENT   EXEMPTION 
NEE3DEID 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiroBNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATlVES 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  really  interested  in 
creating  a  fi-ee  market  situation  in  our 
domestic  petroleum  industry,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  small  Inde- 
pendent refiners  be  allowed  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  major  oil  firms,  "nie 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4035  goes  a 
long  way  in  seeing  that  tliis  is  accom- 
plished. 

I  am  pleased  that  tlie  com'erees  wlio 
worked  on  this  report  accepted  the  Sen- 
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ate  amendment  dealing  witti  exemptions 
from  the  purchase  of  entitlements. 

This  proposal  amends  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  ex- 
empt refiners  with  a  capacity  of  les.s 
than  100,000  barrels  per  day  from  the 
purchase  of  entitlements  on  the  first 
50,000  baiTels  refined  on  a  daily  basis.  I 
strongly  feel  that  this  plan  will  help  in- 
sure continued  success  on  the  part  of 
many  small  refiners  in  competing  against 
the  major  corporations. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration rules  on  entitlement  exemptions 
on  a  case  by  case  basis.  One  small  firm 
out  in  Carson,  Calif.,  was  recently  denied 
exemptions  by  the  FEA,  and  they  esti- 
mate they  will  have  to  pay  about  $2  mil- 
lion a  month  for  entitlements.  On  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  about  $30  million  a  month 
is  paid  out  by  small  refiners  for  entitle- 
ment purchases. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  expenses  are 
not  passed  on  to  the  consumer  directly, 
the  long-range  implications  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  do  bear  on  consimier  costs. 
Entitlement  purchases  represent  a  major 
expense  on  the  part  of  these  independent 
businesses,  one  that  could  have  a  very 
deleterious  effect  on  their  operations. 

These  small  fli-ms  are  vitally  impor- 
tant in  maintaining  competition  in  our 
domestic  oil  market.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  turn  any  segment  of  this  mar- 
ket over  to  complete  domination  by  the 
major  oil  companies,  whose  history  of 
disregard  for  the  public  good  has  been 
well  documented.  Exempting  a  part  of 
these  small  refiners'  production  from  en- 
titlement purchase  is  a  positive  step  in 
seeing  that  free  enterprise  remains  a 
fact,  and  not  an  empty  theory,  in  the 
petroleum  IndustiT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  leport  on 
H.R.  4035. 


MR.  JAMES  E.  NISSEN 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  this  distin- 
guished body  an  individual  whose  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  citizens  and 
city  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  deserves  special 
i-ecognitlon. 

Mr.  James  E.  Nissen  began  building 
and  flying  glidei-s  in  1925  and  started  flj - 
ing  powered  aircraft  while  in  liigh  school, 
after  having  received  his  private  pilot's 
license  at  the  age  of  16.  After  a  iistin- 
guished  naval  career,  Mr.  Nissen  served 
as  a  research  test  pilot  with  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  a 
forerunner  of  NASA. 

While  an  experimental  test  pilot  for 
Nortli  American  Aviation  Co.,  Mi*.  Nis- 
sen leased  16.4  acres  of  farmland  fro.m 
the  city  of  San  Jose  and  formed  a  com- 
pany which  started  operations  as  a  pri- 
vate aiiTX)rt.  In  1946  he  began  to  devote 
all  of  his  time  to  the  operation  of  the 
airport.  In  November  of  1948  the  city  of 
San  Jose  started  development  of  the  aii'- 
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port  and  Mr.  Nissen  was  appointed  air- 
port manager,  a  position  he  has  held 
with  distinction  until  his  retirement  on 
August  1,  1975.  He  has  guided  the  de- 
velopment of  the  San  Jose  Municipal 
Airport  from  its  inception  to  a  jet  air- 
port served  by  nine  airlines  and  serving 
over  2  million  passengers  per  year. 

Mr.  Nissen  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  city  of  San  Jose  and  to 
the  field  of  aviation  through  his  service 
on  a  variety  of  distinguished  committees 
including  representation  of  the  airport 
industry  on  the  ad  hoc  committee  of 
the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Engineering 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering and  serving  as  the  president 
of  the  Bay  Area  Aviation  Committee  and 
the  California  Association  of  Airport 
Executives. 

During  my  term  as  mayor  of  San  Jose, 
Mr.  Nissen  was  a  valuable  asset  to  me 
personally  and  an  outstanding  public 
servant. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in 
commending  Mi-.  Nissen  on  his  personal 
and  professional  achievements  and  his 
diligent  and  devoted  sen'ice  to  tlie  citi- 
zens of  San  Jose. 


AUDIT    OP    NURSING    HOMES    RE- 
CEIVING FEDERAL  FUNDS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF    EHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  nursing  home  owner  in  Rhode 
Island  says  he  is  being  reimbursed  by 
medicaid  for  part  of  the  cost  of  his 
Jaguar  sedan.  Another  admits  he  in- 
cludes his  personal  liquor  bills  along  with 
food  bills  he  submits  to  medicaid.  In  New 
York,  dozens  of  nursing  home  owners 
have  picked  up  food  receipts  from  the 
floors  of  supermarkets  and  submitted 
ihem  to  medicaid  for  reimbursement. 

In  many  States,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  find  out  what  really  is  done  with  all 
the  money  received  by  nursing  home 
owners. 

In  Rhode  Island,  some  $90  million  has 
been  pumped  into  150  nursing  homes 
and  in  all  that  time,  only  27  audits  have 
been  made  and  those  go  back  only  1  year. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  in  the  Congress 
that  will  call  for  Federal-State  audits  of 
all  private,  semiprlvate,  and  public  In- 
stitutions receiving  funds  in  the  medicaid 
program.  If  you  feel,  as  I  do,  that  there 
must  be  a  public  accounting  of  all  public 
moneys,  I  welcome  your  cosponsorship 
for  this  bill. 

On  June  26,  1975,  it  was  revealed  that 
one  nursing  home  in  Rhode  Island  over- 
charged medicaid  by  $100,000.  This  is 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  dealing 
and  I  emphasize  that  these  abuses  of 
Federal  funds  are  occurring  not  only  In 
Rhode  Island  but  in  virtually  every  State 
in  the  Nation. 

Recent  investigations  in  Rhode  Island 
nave  revealed  shocking  conditions  in  con- 
nection with  medicaid  funds  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  program,  as  it  stands 
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now.  Is  a  blank  check  for  a  financial  bo- 
nanza for  many  nursing  home  operators 
who  have  not  only  cashed  In  on  their 
nursing  homes  but,  with  medicaid  funds, 
have  been  able  to  own  and  control  the 
very  businesses  that  service  the  nursing 
homes. 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  IMPROVED 
HAWK  MISSILE  SYSTEM  TO  JOR- 
DAN SHOULD  BE  DISAPPROVED 
BY  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    BIASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl'ITATIVES 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
the  International  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Political  and  Mili- 
tary Affairs  chaired  by  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasceld  on  the 
proposed  sale  of  HAWK  missiles  and 
other  air  defense  weapons  systems  to 
Jordan.  On  July  10,  the  administration 
informed  Congress  of  its  intention  to  sell 
Jordan  a  massive  quantity  of  this  sophis- 
ticated weaponry.  Under  an  amendment 
to  tlie  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  enacted 
in  1974,  Congress  has  20  days  in  which  to 
disapprove  the  proposed  sale  by  concur- 
rent resolution.  On  July  14,  Congress- 
man Jonathan  Bingham  and  other  mem- 
bers of  tlie  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee filed  such  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval in  the  House.  Many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  including  myself, 
have  subsequently  joined  In  sponsoring 
that  resolution.  An  identical  resolution  of 
disapproval  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  imperative.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Congress  exercise  its  statutory  responsi- 
bility to  review  the  implications  of  this 
proposed  sale.  I  am  confident  that  any 
such  analysts  will  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  tills  sale  would  encourage  the 
further  stockpiling  of  destructive  weap- 
ons by  all  nations  in  the  Middle  East  and 
would  increase  the  Ukelihood  of  a  future 
Middle  East  war  in  which  Jordan  would 
join  her  Arab  neighbors  in  seeking  to 
annihilate  Lsrael.  This  sale  would  be  any- 
thing but  the  stabilizing  influence  which 
the  administration  asserts  it  would  be. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue  and  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  near  future,  I  have 
inserted  below  testimony  before  the  In- 
ternational Pohtical  and  Military  Affairs 
Subcommittee: 

Statement     op     Congressman     Robert     P. 
DRINAN,  Before  the  House  Internationai, 
Relations     StnJCOMMnrEE     on     Interna- 
tional PoLmcAL  and  MiLn-ARY  Affairs 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  Subcommit- 
tee concerning  the  proposed  sale  of  air  de- 
fense weapons  to  Jordan  currently  pending 
before  Congress.  The  action  which  the  House 
takes  with  regard  to  this  proposed  transac- 
tion will  have  an  enormous  Impact,  not  only 
in  shaping  the  future  strategic  balance  In 
the  Middle   East,  but  also  In   determining 
whether  or  not  Congress  will  In  fact  carry 
out  Its  statutory  responsibility  to  review  pro- 
posed   ]naJor    arms    sales    and    reject    those 
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which  are  not  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  H.  Con.  Res.  337.  which  I  have 
co-sponsored,  constitutes  the  first  working 
test  of  the  congressional  disapproval  mech- 
anism added  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  by  P.  L.  93-559. 

Yesterday,  this  subcommittee  reviewed  the 
specifics  of  the  proposed  sale  and  the  se- 
quence of  events  leading  up  to  the  transmit- 
tal of  proposed  letters  of  offer  to  Congress  on 
July  lOth.  Several  essential  facts  emerged 
from  that  Investigation  and  corroborating 
documents. 

First,  the  Improved  HAWK  miwile  syster.i, 
which  makes  up  ihe  bulk  of  this  estimated 
$3d0  million  deal.  Is  extremely  sophisticated 
weaponry  which  is  ciu-rently  possessed  by  few 
if  any  nations  outside  of  the  NATO  alliance 
.Second,  the  size  of  the  proposed  sale  exceeds 
all  prior  military  sales  and  grant  aid  to  Jor- 
dan  during   the   past    25   years.   Third,   the 
road-mobile  HAWK  system,  along  with  the 
even  more   portable  VULCAN  and  REDEYE 
.systems,  could  be  uf«d  effectively  in  an  ag- 
gressive capacity  If  Jordan  were  to  Join  other 
Arab    nations    In    a    three-pronged    attack 
agaiiiat  Israel  In  a  future  Arab-Israeli  v.ar. 
It  Is  impo.sslble  to  look  objectively  at  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  without  recog- 
nizing the  folly  of  providing  these  weapons 
to  Jordan  at  this  particular  time.  While  Jor- 
dan claims  to  feel  Insecure  surrounded  by 
Arab  neighbors  armed  to  the  teeth,  It  Is  rip- 
parent   that  Jordan's  new  weapons  are   In- 
tended to  be  u.'^ed  only  against  Israel.  Cer- 
tainly Jordan's  neighbor,  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
is   paying   for   the.se   missiles   and   cannon."-, 
does  not  expect  them  to  be  used  against  her. 
Jordan's    neighbor.    Syria,    v.hich    agreed    to 
the   formation  of   a  Joint   Syrian-Jordanian 
Military  Commission  following  the  announce- 
ment Of  this  deal,  clearly  expects  the  weap- 
ons to  be  used  to  defend  her  against  Israel 
in  the  event  of  another  war.  King  Hussein 
admitted  as  much  in  a  published  Interview 
last  week  when  he  stated  that  he  would  use 
the   new    American   weapons   to  stop   Israel 
from  assaulting  Syria  on  the  Jordanian  flank. 
Historical  analysis  bears  out  the  fact  that 
the  introduction  of  the  HAWK  system  Into 
Jordan   increases  the  likelihood   of  another 
Middle  Eail  war  with  Jordan  joining  her  al- 
lies in  trying  for  the  5th  time  to  obliterate 
Israel.  In  1967,  when  Jordan  fought  against 
Israel,  she  suffered  swift  and  devastating:  de- 
feat as  a  result  of  superior  Israeli  air  power 
From  that  experience.  King  Hf.ssein  learned 
not   to  engage   the   Israeli   Air   Force   again 
without   an    adequate   air   defense.    Hussein 
has  repeatedly  cited  Jordan's  lack  of  a  sophis- 
ticated air  defense  system  as  a  key   factor 
hi  his  deciding  to  stay  out  of  the  October 
War  in   1973.  Now,  with  the  United   State.i 
agreeing  to  eliminate  Jordan's  chief  hnpedi- 
ment  to  engaging  Israel  In  combat.  Jorda- 
nian involvement  In  a  future  war  becomes 
that  much  more  likely.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  other  Arab   states,   particularly  super- 
militant  Syria,  have  grown  closer  to  Jordan 
following   the   announcement   of   this   arms 
sale.    The   Arabs   have    become    Increa.slngiy 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  defeat  Israel 
is  with  a  3-pronged  attack  involving  Jordan. 
With  the  addition  of  the  HAWK,  the  VUL- 
CAN, and  the  REDEYE  Joidan  becomes  far 
more  capable  of  fulfilling  that  projected  role. 
In  the  context  of  this  overwhehmng  evi- 
dence I  find  Secretary  Atherton's  characteri- 
sation of  the  proposed  sale  yesterday  as  "a 
stabilizing   InQuence"    In    the    Middle    East 
to  be  totally  absurd.  Secretary  Atherton  de- 
scribed the  HAWK-VULCAN-REDEYE  air  de- 
fense  system    as   "modest    indeed"   and    In- 
ferred that  It  would  have  less  effect  than  a 
feather  on  the  delicate  strategic  balance  \n 
the  Middle  East.  The  vritnees  based  his  de- 
scription on  a  comparison  of  the  proposed 
Jordanian  air  defense  system  with  the  mas- 
sive arsenals  of  the   other  nations   in   the 
region. 
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I  submit  tbat  Secretary  Atberton's  analysis 
demonstratM  precl«eiy  what  is  wrong  witli 
this  country's  preeeat  p<Mcy  toward  military 
bales.  We  have  shipped  so  many  weapons  Into 
countries  throughout  the  world,  especially 
tiie  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  that 
a  «350  miUlon  mtaBile  system  seems  insignlfl- 
cant  by  comparison.  II  we  sell  this  system 
to  Jordan,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Israel 
will  come  to  the  United  States  and  request 
additional  fighter  planes  to  protect  her  na- 
tional security  against  the  deadly  HAWK 
missiles  I  suppose  that  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran. 
Kuwait,  and  all  of  our  other  customers  In 
that  volatUe  part  of  the  world  will  then  pur- 
chase still  more  American  weapons  to  re- 
main one  step  !\head  of  Jordan.  Iraq  and 
Egypt,  who  are  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  endeavor  to  enlarge  their  arseaals  as 
well. 

This  is  the  kind  of  death-race  psychol- 
ogy which  has  fueled  the  enormous  growth  of 
American  weapons  sales  diu-lng  the  past  five 
years.  In  FT  '70,  we  sold  less  than  $i  bU- 
lion  worth  of  arms  to  foreign  countries.  By 
FY  '73,  the  total  had  risen  to  $3.8  bUUon.  In 
FT  '74,  It  Jumped  to  $8.2  bUlion.  Last  year, 
it  climbed  again  to  between  $9  and  $10  bil- 
li<m.  An  incredible  m  percent  of  these  arms 
have  gone  to  a  handftd  of  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Persian  OuU . 

The  Administration  has  enunciated  no 
policy  toward  arms  aales  yet  the  sales  con- 
tinue to  mount.  We  are  committed  to  the  se- 
curity of  Israel,  yet  we  provide  arms  to  na- 
tions devoted  to  Israel's  destruction.  It  seems 
that  we  wiu  seU  without  hesitation  to  vir- 
tually any  nation  waving  petrodollars  In 
our  direction. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations has  held  some  ussful  oversight  hear- 
ings on  American  arms  sales  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  these  hear- 
ings will  emerge  a  recommendation  for  leg- 
islation to  suspend  all  weapons  sales  in  that 
volatile  region  until  the  Administration  pro- 
poses and  Congress  approves  a  coherent 
statement  of  policy  with  regard  to  such  sales 
and  their  impact  upon  the  region.  Senator 
Kennedy  has  Introduced  such  legislation  In 
the  Senate  and  I  have  filed  a  similar  bill 
(H.B.  4133)  In  the  House. 

As  Mr.  Boeentbal  said  yesterday,  we  are 
building  tb«  biggest  powder  keg  in  history 
in  the  Middle  Bast  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  la  time  that  this  irresponsible  practice  waa 
stopped.  There  may  not  be  much  time  left 
to  act. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridap.  July  IB,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  In  calling 
attention  to  the  17th  obeerrance  of  Cap- 
tive NaUona  We^  July  13-19,  1975. 

As  the  Bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
United  States  begtais,  I  think  we  would 
all  do  mm  to  remind  ourselves  that 
many  of  the  human  rigjits  which  we 
take  for  granted  are  imknown  la  much 
of  the  worid  today. 

The  Tigor  with  whk^  continued  ex- 
pressions ot  imteBt  and  campaigns  on 
behalf  of  dtetdeBts  are  carried  on  by 
American  citizens  of  East  Euitq>ean  her- 
itage is  clear  evidence  that  they,  at  least, 
have  not  forgotten. 
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The  fate  of  those  dissidents — men  such 
as  Atexandr  Solzhenitsyn.  expelled  from 
his  native  land;  Leonid  Plyushch.  im- 
prisoned; and  Valentjn  Moroz,  subjected 
to  chemical  and  drug  "psychiatric" 
ti-eatments — shows  that  the  Russians 
have  not  forgotten  either. 

They  know  that  the  power  of  the 
freely  written  and  spoken  word  is  a  power 
against  which  all  the  secret  police  and 
armies  of  the  Communist  empire  cannot 
stand. 

They  know  that  for  every  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsj-n.  who  stands  his  ground  and 
will  not  be  silenced,  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  less  courageous  persons 
can  be  suppre.<^ed  by  the  luse  of  fear  and 
intimidation. 

They  know  that  "eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty" — and  so  they  wait 
patiently  for  us  to  grow  less  vigilant  and 
less  determined. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  this  17th  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

It  is  a  week  during  which  we  should 
pause  to  remember  the  fate  of  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere  who  have 
fallen  under  the  domination  of  commu- 
nism; to  renew  our  determination  to 
maintain  the  fieedoms  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  forefathers;  and  to 
lend  our  support  to  those  in  other  lands 
who  are  fighting  to  win  those  same  free- 
doms for  themselves. 
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AMSEY  CLARK:  SOIvlETIMES  A 
CIVIL  LIBERTARIAN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday/,  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  re- 
cent years  Ramsey  Clark  has  gained 
quite  a  reputation  among  some  segments 
of  our  population  as  a  spokesman  for 
civil  liberties.  Of  course,  he  also  gained 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
cause  in  Southeast  Asia. 

What  has  not  been  widely  reported  on 
is  then-Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark's 
efforts  which  established  the  first  in  a 
series  of  secret  units  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  deal  with  growing  domestic 
disorder  and  violence.  This  was  done  in 
1967  and  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Rockefeller  report  on  the  CIA.  Not  only 
was  Ramsey  Clark  organizing  these  ef- 
forts but  one  of  his  assistants  was  John 
Doar,  who  later  turned  up  as  coimcil  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
Nixon  impeachment  proceedings. 

Victor  Lasky  has  written  an  interest- 
ing c(dumn  on  this  with  the  details  of 
Claiit's  efforts.  At  this  point  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Lasky's 
article  of  June  19. 1975: 

Sat  It  Stb.mcht — Ramsev  and  the 

THE  CIA 


<By  Victor  La&ky) 
Wasuimctok. — OeneraUy  overlooked  in  the 
ooverag*  of  the  Rockefeller  report  «i  the  CIA 
WM  tbo  atarUlag  finding  that  it  waa  nh* 
JvmUm  Dapurtment  under  Attorney  Oeneral 
Ramsey  Clark  which  establtehed  the  flrat  In 


a  series  of  secret  units  designed  to  collate 
and  evaluate  information  concerning  the 
growing  domestic  disorder  and  violence" 
back  la  1967. 

The  finding  is  startling  because  Clark  hith- 
erto was  not  known  to  have  demonstrated 
any  excessive  zeal  in  going  after  radical  ex- 
tremists In  his  days  as  the  nation's  chief 
legal  officer.  In  fact,  Clark  has  always  culti- 
vated the  image  of  having  been  excessively 
liberal.  Ever  since  1968,  when  he  left  Wash- 
ington. Clark  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  movement  to  defend  dissenters,  violent 
or  otherwise.  Not  only  has  he  emerged  as  a 
leader  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
b\it  he  has  devoted  considerable  time  as  a 
lawyer  to  representing  extremists  In  trouble 
with  the  law.  And,  needless  to  say,  he's  now 
opposed  to  the  .sort  of  secret  government 
activities  which  he  hiniKelX  promoted  as  at- 
torney general. 

Except  that  Ram.sey  Clark  ha.s  never  lev- 
elled with  his  altering  public  on  what  kind 
of  shady  activities  he  engaged  in  as  attor- 
ney general— that  Is  "shady"  in  light  of  the 
post-Watergate  morality.  And  also  startling 
was  the  Rockefeller  Commission's  dlsclosxire 
of  who  a.ssi8ted  Clark  in  getting  the  "goods " 
on  "dissenters."  Why,  it  was  none  other  than 
that  paragon  of  virtue,  the  Hon.  John  Doar. 
who  made  a  name  for  himself  as  the  "fear- 
less'  counsel  to  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  its  Nixon  Impeachment  proceedings. 

Among  the  charges  levelled  against  Nixon 
by  Doar  was  that  the  President  had  trampled 
on  the  civil  libertie.s  of  antiwar  people  and 
other  dissenters. 

To  quote  from  the  Rockefeller  report:  "In 
early  fall,  1967,  Attorney  General  Clark  asked 
John  Doar,  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
Civil  Rights,  to  report  on  the  Department's 
facilities  for  organizing  Information  on  in- 
dividuals Involved  In  civil  disorders. 

"On  Sept.  27,  1967.  Doar  recommended 
establishment  of  a  'single  intelligence  unit 
to  analyze  the  FBI  information  we  receive 
about  certain  persons  and  groups  who  make 
the  urban  ghetto  their  base  of  operation.' 

"The  FBI  was  to  constitute  only  one 
sotu-ce  of  information  for  the  proposed  unit. 
As  additional  sources,  Doar  suggested  federal 
poverty  programs,  Labor  Department  pro- 
grams, and  neighborhood  legal  services.  Doar 
recognized  the  'sensltlTlty'  of  using  such 
additional  sources,  but  he  nevertheless 
thought  these  sources  would  have  access  to 
relevant  facts.  Other  sources  of  dissident 
information  suggested  by  Doar  Included  the 
intelligence  unit  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  perhaps  the  Post  Office  Depsot- 
ment.  The  CIA  was  not  among  the  proposed 
sources. 

"Attorney  Oeneral  Clark,  by  memorandum 
dated  November  9,  1967,  approved  Dear's  rec- 
ommendation. Clark  found  It  'imperative* 
that  the  Justice  Department  obtain  'the 
moet  comprehensive  Intelligence  poesible  re- 
garding organized  or  other  purposeful  stimu- 
lation of  domestic  dissension,  civil  disorders 
and  riots.'  He  appointed  a  committee  of  four 
Assistant  Attorneys  Oeneral  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  proposed  unit.  Tlan- 
ning  and  creation  of  the  imit  must  be  kept 
in  strictest  confidence,'  Clark's  memoran- 
dum stated. 

"On  December  6,  1967,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended In  part  that  the  new  unit.  In  ad- 
dition to  analyzing  FBI  Information,  should 
develop  contacts  with  other  InteUigence 
agencies,  including  the  CIA,  as  possible 
sources  of  information.  FoUowing  his  com- 
mittee's recommendation.  Attorney  Oeneral 
Clark  on  December  18.  1967,  directed  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Interdlvlslon  Information 
Unit  'IDIU'  .  ,  . 

"After  Its  establishment,  the  IDIU  com- 
menced collecting,  ooUsttng,  and  comput- 
erizing information  on  antiwar  activists  and 
other  dissidents.  The  IDIU  produced  dally 
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and  weekly  reports  on  dissident  occurrences 
and  attempted  to  predict  significant  future 
dissident  activities." 

So  we  know  that  not  all  the  Watergate- 
type  stuff  started  with  Nixon.  Much  of  it 
was  begun  by  those  who  later  bellowed  the 
loudest  about  Watergate — namely,  liberals 
like  Ramsey  Clark  and  John  Doar. 


AMERICA— IN  200  YEARS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  privileged  recently  to  present  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit  to  the  v«inners  of  a  high 
school  essay  contest,  conducted  by  the 
Rockwood  area  Jaycees,  on  the  topic, 
"America — In  200  Years." 

The  contest,  open  to  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  Flat  Rock — Flat  Rock 
High— and  Gibralter — Carlson  High- 
school  districts,  attracted  more  than  500 
entries.  Each  school  conducted  a  screen- 
ing to  select  their  top  100,  and  a  judging 
committee  of  teachers  then  narrowed  the 
total  entries  down  to  about  50.  From 
these,  the  Jaycees  chose  the  top  10. 

On  June  28,  I  presented  certificates  to 
the  winner,  Mel  Owen;  the  first  runner- 
up,  Jim  White,  both  of  Carlson  High,  and 
eight  other  winners,  Robert  MacGregor, 
Rich  Grieves,  Mike  Przyszlak,  Darrell 
Sawmiller,  Bill  Pittman.  Ed  Atweis, 
Marty  Countegan,  and  Robert  Panick. 
The  two  top  winners  had  earlier  received 
savings  bonds  as  prizes,  a  $50  bond  for 
Mel  Owen  and  a  $25  bond  for  Jim  White. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Rockwood  area  Jaycees  and  the  co- 
chairmen,  Dan  Kolhagen,  and  Michael 
Stiles,  on  this  fine  project  which  Inspired 
such  great  Interest  among  the  students 
at  Carlson  and  Flat  Rock  High  Schools. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  contest  was 
especially  appropriate  as  our  Nation 
moves  toward  its  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. 

I  would  Uke  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  a  copy  of  the  winning  entry 
submitted  by  Mel  Owen,  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

America — In  200  Years 
introduction 

America  in  the  past  200  years,  has  been 
something  we,  all  Americans,  should  be 
proud  of. 

Before  1776,  Europeans,  mostly  English, 
came  to  what  was  known  as  the  new  world. 
When  they  Immigrated,  they  were  only 
looking  for  something  better  than  what 
they  previously  knew.  They  unknowingly 
were  the  start  of  a  great  country,  America. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  people  of  the  new 
world  took  a  stand  that  shocked  the  rest  of 
the  world;  they  revolted.  The  Revolutionary 
War  meant  a  free  country,  completely  sep- 
arate from  any  other,  especlaUy  England, 
their  "Mother  Country."  In  this  year  our 
country,  now  so  great,  won  Its  Independence. 
The  people  of  the  new  world  became 
Americans. 

Since  the  Revolutionary  War  our  country 
has  been  Involved  in  many  other  wars.  The 
only  one  directly  involving  our  country  was 
the  Civil  War.  The  other  wars  were  all  fought 
elsewhere;  the  American  people  have  stood 
proudly  and  strong,  helping  other  countries 
In  need. 
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During  the  first  few  years  of  our  country's 
existence,  there  was  much  to  be  done.  There 
was  a  government  to  be  buUt  and  a  frontier 
to  explore.  The  original  people  of  our  country 
had  much  to  do  and  did  it  with  exceptional 
quality.  What  was  hardest,  was  breaking 
away  from  the  "Mother  Country"  '  and  her 
customs,  starting  anew  to  build  a  diiierent 
way  of  life. 

Anonymous  people  are  the  people  who 
made  history.  They  gave  their  ideas  for  a 
constitution  that  proved  to  be  in  the  Ijest 
Interest  of  all  American  people.  It  was  thru 
tliese  ideas,  our  "Forefathers  "  -  wrote  a  state- 
ment of  laws  and  principles  for  governiug 
a  nation,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Government  officials  scon  became  adept  in 
their  jobs,  no  one  asked  questions  as  to  wiiat 
was  happening.  It  was  trust  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  country.  Federalists  were 
the  first  to  govern  this  free  honest  nation. 
The  government  wa.^  strong.  Tlie  United 
States  soon  became  Involved  in  world 
affairs. 

About  this  time  the  country  began  to  grow. 
The  expansion  southwest  ar.d  west  began. 
The  War  of  1812  helped  open  up  vast  new 
areas  m  what  is  now  the  midwest.  Many 
battles  were  fought  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
people  needed  a  means  of  transportation  and 
conununlcation.  Railroads,  roads  and  canals 
were  constructed. 

In  the  1820's  the  political  parties'  views 
and  ideas  became  widespread.  There  were 
new  representatives  in  government  offices 
voicing  the  opinions  and  desires  of  the 
people. 

Industry  began  to  grow.  Machines  were  in- 
vented to  weave  cloth  and  Improve  farming. 
Many  other  Inventions  followed,  bringing 
the  "Industrial  Revolution."  •■< 

Slavery  became  a  large  Issue,  the  south- 
erners wanting  it  to  stay  the  same  and  the 
northerners  wanted  it  aljolished.  This  dis- 
agreement eventually  caused  the  Civil  War. 
with  the  north  winning,  and  slavery  was 
abolished. 

The  north  rejected  the  south  in  ways  of 
"Radical  Reconstruction".*  The  south  needed 
help  desperately.  The  only  help  offered  was 
punishment  for  their  secession.  Eventually, 
the  north  gave  in  and  the  south  was  rebuilt. 

Established  areas  were  doing  well.  The 
north  and  south  saw  the  potential  for  the 
westward  expansion.  The  people  moved  west 
to  homestead  to  land,  to  mine  and  ranch. 
New  territories  were  established.  Steel  and 
oil  became  large  industries.  Railroads  and 
towns  were  built,  in  this  rough,  wild,  lawless 
territory.  ^ 

America  was  advancii^  In  world  affairs. 
They  bought  Islands  in  the  Pacific  and  built 
the  Panama  Canal.  Problems  arose  In  Euro- 
pean countries.  World  War  I  began.  The 
United  States  helped  their  allies  win  the 
war. 

When  the  war  ended,  business  slowed 
down.  Gradually,  things  improved  and  Amer- 
icans lived  well  during  the  19208.  Women 
won  the  right  to  vote,  the  development  of 
radio,  motion  pictures  that  talked,  automo- 
biles being  built,  airplanes  that  flew  non- 
stop across  the  Atlantic,  were  advancements 
that  gave  America  better  contact  with  the 
world. 

A  new  crisis  now  faced  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  stock  market  crashed  and  the  banks 
closed.  The  United  States  joined  the  world 
in  a  depression.  Hunger  was  rampant.  Unem- 
ployment ran  to  25'r  of  the  work  force.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  started  many  public  works 
programs  which  helped  people  survive. 

Hitler's  rise  to  power  In  Nazi  Germany 
caused  World  War  II.  America  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  European  countries.  Shortly  after 
the  start  of  the  war  in  Europe,  Japan  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor,  causing  the  United 
States  to  go  to  war  in  the  Pacific.  World 
War  11  ended,  with  the  United  States  drop- 
ping the  first  atomic  bombs  over  Hiroshima 
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and  Naga-saM.  Japan.  Destruction  was  so 
great  that  Japan  surrendered. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II.  conimunlEm 
as  practiced  in  Russia  and  China,  started  to 
spread  into  Korea.  The  United  States  aided 
Korea,  in  stopping  a  communist  take-over. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  became  important  de- 
fense outposts  of  the  United  States.  In  1959 
both    territories    were    granted    statehood. 

Russia  created  moie  problems.  Missile-, 
set  up  in  Cuba  were  aimed  at  the  United 
Stites  When  tli's  was  discovered,  Prerldent 
K'-nnedy  Issued  <x'\  ultimatum  to  Russia:  c'.\ 
ships  must  stop  and  turn  around.  The  Rub- 
si;^nr.  went  home. 

President  Kennedy  gained  much  res^pect 
from  the  American  people.  When  he  wps 
as-'-^ssinated,  the  country  suiTered  u  trcinsn- 
dous  10S.S. 

President  Johnson  was  sworn  Into  office  He 
had  many  Inherited  problems  facing  him 
from  his  first  day.  One  of  those  was  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Another  was  draft-age  young  men 
protesting.  They  felt  the  war  was  immoral. 

Negroes  started  the  Civil  Rights  movemert. 
This  caused  racial  problems  to  become  widely 
known.  Negroes  believed  they  deserved  t>et- 
ter  than  they  had.  They  felt  things  were  not 
equal  and  they,  too,  were  Americans.  This 
major  problem  was  unfinished  business  of 
the  Civil  War. 

One  of  the  best  known  leaders  of  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  was  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  This  man's  life  ended  tragically  by 
assassination. 

Drugs  have  become  a  8eriou.<;  problem  in 
America.  People  are  killed  dally,  cither  by 
murder,  suicide,  or  accidental  suicide.  In 
medicine  they  are  useful  in  saving  lives. 

Scientists  have  developed  new  techniciues 
to  treat  almost  every  disease.  There  are  more 
senior  citizens  and  a  lower  birth  rate  than 
in  our  previous  history.  New  discoveries  are 
made  daily,  one  of  the  latest  was  the  dis- 
covery of  oxygen  on  Jupiter. 

America  has  become  a  troubled  countri'. 
There  has  been  government  scandals.  "Water- 
gate" Is  almost  over  but  its  scars  remain.  In- 
flation is  everywhere.  Laws  have  been  made 
to  help  the  situation,  yet  price  increases  af- 
fect every  citizen. 

SUMMARY 

America  is  a  country  with  compassion. 
greatly  respected  by  all  nations.  In  200  years 
It  has  been  born,  civilized,  reconstructed, 
freed,  expanded,  alUed,  depressed,  recessed, 
harassed  and  threatened.  National  leaders 
have  been  assassinated,  maimed  and  .scandal- 
ized. 

At  present,  we  are  in  a  recession  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  not  working. 
Once  again  we  have  a  president  with  in- 
herited national  problems.  We  are  America. 
After  200  years,  our  future  growth  lies  within 
ourselves. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  "Mother  Country"  England,  the  country 
many  of  our  customs  came  from. 

2  "Forefathers"  Original  settlers  and  law 
makers  of  our  country. 

^  "Indvistrlal  Revolution"  the  way  new  in- 
dustry changed  the  lives  of  the  people. 

♦"Radical  Reconstruction"  The  way  the 
south  was  rebtdlt  by  complete  and  rapid 
change. 

"Watergate "  Government  scandal  In  the 
1970s. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15, 
I  mis.sed  the  vote  on  the  rule  to  consider 
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HJl.  7014,  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  PoUcy  Act  of  1975.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  lor  the  adoption 
of  the  rule. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  PARTICIPA- 
TION OP  WOMEN  IN  WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18.  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Women's 
Equity  Action  League  recently  prepared 
a  report  on  "Education  and  the  Partici- 
pation of  Women  in  World  Develop- 
ment." One  section  of  the  report  ad- 
dresses the  problems  of  women  in  indus- 
trialized nations,  such  as  the  United 
States,  in  gaining  equal  educational  op- 
portunities. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  discussion 
about  title  DC  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  which  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  educa- 
tion programs  and  activities,  I  would 
like  to  bring  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

EDrCATION  AND  THI  PASTICZPATION  Or  WO&IEN 

IN  Woxu)  Development — A  Bbiep  Sttrvet 
(By  Kalty  Miller  and  Mlcaela  Mendelsohn) 

INDTTSTXIAUZEO  COUNTRIES 

In  highly  developed.  Industrialized  soci- 
eties, conditions  of  rapid  and  complex  tech- 
nological and  social  change  have  created  the 
need  for  both  broad  general  knowledge  and 
specialized  skllla.  If  women  are  to  participate 
fully  In  the  development  of  their  societies, 
and  are  to  choose  the  fields  where  they  can 
make  their  maximum  contribution,  it  is  es- 
sential that  they  have  complete  access  to 
education  and  training  in  all  areas. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  women  In  Industrial- 
ized countries  have  benefited  from  a  boom- 
ing post-war  expansion  of  educational  op- 
portunities. Recent  studies  Indicate  that  the 
number  of  girls  who  drop  out  of  school  at 
the  elementary  level  Is  lovirer  than  that  of 
boys,  and  that  girls  are  more  likely  than 
boys  to  complete  secondary  school.  How- 
ever, although  women  constitute  roughly 
one-half  of  the  post-secondary  school  popu- 
lation, their  numbers  in  higher  education 
are  substantially  lower  than  those  of  men. 

Not  only  is  there  a  significant  dUparlty 
In  the  levels  of  educational  attainment  of 
men  and  women,  but  In  the  nature  of  their 
educational  experience,  as  well.  In  many 
countries.  maAed  differences  exist  In  the 
curricula  offered  to  each  sex.  An  inquiry  con- 
ducted la  1987  by  the  Federation  of  Swiss 
Women's  Associations  showed  that  at  the 
elementary  school  level,  in  two-thirds  of  the 
twenty-two  Swlsa  cantons,  a  difference  ex- 
isted in  the  nvimber  of  class  hours  offered 
to  boys  and  girls  in  basic  subjects  such  as 
language,  mathematics  and  science;  at  the 
secondary  level,  the  hours  of  instruction  In 
chemistry  tot  boys  and  girls  were  the  same 
in  only  nine  cantons,  and  in  physics  In  only 
five.  Moreover,  some  educational  systems  still 
have  sex-segregated  classes,  although  the 
number  Is  diminishing,  particularly  In  phys- 
ical education  and  life  skUls';  in  the  latter, 
home  ecodomlcs,  sewing  and  cooking  are 
reserved  for  girls,  and  industrial  arts  offered 
only  to  boys.  Thla  pattern  is  typical  of  the 
educational  diapsrltles  that  exist  in  many 
school  sysUma  around  the  world. 

At  the  secondary  school  level,  students  In 
most  countries  begin  to  specialize  in  par- 
ticular areas.  Among  European  educational 
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systems  providing  general  academic  train- 
ing, in  which  students  specialize  through 
course-line  choices,  there  Is  a  marked  tend- 
ency for  girls  to  enroll  in  courses  emphasizing 
letters,  arts,  and  languages;  boys  are  mors 
heavily  concentrated  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics. Even  in  the  more  general  education 
system  typical  in  the  United  States,  where 
specialization  does  not  normally  occur 
until  later,  enrollment  of  girls  in  science 
and  mathematics,  partlcuarly  in  advanced 
courses,  is  below  their  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dent population. 

In  vocational  and  technical  schools,  which 
are  still  separated  by  trade  and  sex  in  some 
countries,  a  similar  pattern  emerges.  Girls 
con.stitute  the  majority  of  those  taking 
home  economics,  health  care  and  business 
and  commercial  coiu'ses;  their  presence  in 
industrial,  trade  and  technical  courses — 
traditionally  the  preserve  of  males — Is  negli- 
gible. 

In  higher  education,  the  sex  differentia- 
tion in  course  choices  is  again  striking. 
Women  in  xinlversltles  are  more  heavily  con- 
centrated in  the  humanities,  social  sciences 
and  education,  and  are  poorly  represented  In 
science  and  mathematics,  in  other  post- 
secondary  schools,  i.e.  technical  institutes 
and  community  colleges,  women's  choices 
tend  to  lie  in  health  care,  pre-school  and 
lower  school  teaching,  social  welfare  and  In 
business  and  commercial  fields,  and  seldom 
In  technical  or  mechanical  areas. 

One  explanation  for  the  imbalance  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  education  received 
by  men  and  women  undoubtedly  relates  to 
discrimination  practiced  by  educational  in- 
stitutions themselves.  In  Switzerland,  for 
example,  as  late  as  1967.  technical  schools 
were  closed  to  girls.  Until  recently,  women 
in  Prance  were  excluded  from  specialized 
lycees  offering  technical  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  from  trade  schools  and 
the  'grandes  ecoles'  which  prepare  students 
for  high  level  Jobs  in  government  and  in- 
dustry. In  spite  of  attempts  In  France  and 
In  other  countries  to  encourage  female  en- 
rollment in  vocational  and  technical  fields, 
the  niunber  of  women  who  apply  is  still 
relatively  low. 

The  persistence  and  imiversality  of  pat- 
terns of  sex  differentiation  on  various  levels 
of  the  educational  ladder,  even  where  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  equal,  indicate 
that  such  differences  may  be  due  less  to  dis- 
criminatory barriers  than  to  another  more 
pervasive  factor,  viz.  the  Infiuence  of  cultural 
conditioning.  Prom  early  infancy,  chUdren 
are  strongly  affected  by  parental  and  societal 
expectations  respecting  behavior.  Olrls  are 
generally  encouraged  to  be  more  docile  and 
dependent  than  boys.  As  they  grow  older, 
the  Internalization  of  these  standards  not 
only  shapes  their  self-image,  but  gradually 
molds  their  thoughts  and  attitudes  concern- 
ing their  future  roles  toward  those  that  are 
nurturing  and  supportive. 

Formal  education  further  reinforces  the 
perceived  differences  In  sex  roles  established 
in  early  childhood.  Differences  in  course  of- 
ferings and  sex-segregated  classes,  as  weU  as 
school  textbooks  which  offer  a  limited  range 
of  female  models  (e.g.,  mother,  homemaker, 
nurse,  secretary)  and  underplay  women's 
capabilities  and  achievements,  all  serve  to 
perpetuate  prejudices  and  shape  self -Images. 
Such  differential  treatment  or  'marking' — 
combined  with  other  pervasive  forces  in  the 
environment  such  as  public  opinion,  mass 
media,  and  advertising — subtly  directs  their 
interests  and  aspirations  and  strongly  af- 
fects subsequent  educational  and  occupa- 
tional decistons. 

By  recognizing  that  schools  can  play  a 
major  role  in  counteracting  the  Influence  of 
sex  bias  on  student  attitudes  and  orienta- 
tion, several  countries  hav«  begiin  experi- 
mental programs  which  Involve  the  re-exam- 
Ination  and  revision  ctf  textbooks,  teaching 
materials,  oourss  content,  teacher  training 
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and    vocational    giUdance    and    counseling. 
Sweden  is  a  notable  example,  a  cotintry  which 

la  making  a  conscious  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  Swedish  comprehensive  schools,  all 
of  which  are  coeducational,  students  receive 
identical  Instructton  in  all  areas,  including 
handicrafts,  domestic  science  and  child  care 
Among  its  goals,  the  Swedish  National  Board 
of  Education  lists  the  following:  increasing 
students'  awareness  of  sex  stereotyping  where 
It  exists;  informing  them  about"  the  debate 
on  sex  roles;  encouraging  them  to  discuss 
and  question  existing  conditions;  and  assist- 
ing them,  through  the  guidance  of  special 
teachers  and  occupational  advisers,  in  mak- 
ing a  well-considered  choice  of  profession 
The  enduring  nature  of  sex-biased  attitudes 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  although 
surveys  showed  greater  awareness  of  sex  prej- 
iidice  and  sex-role  stereotypes  among  Swed- 
ish students  as  a  result  of  such  teaching, 
there  has  been  no  dramatic  change  in  their 
educational  choices;  Swedish  males  still  pre- 
dominate in  technical  and  industrial  fields, 
while  women  make  up  the  majority  in  arts] 
nursing,  and  education. 

In  sum,  when  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
making  educational  choices,  women  are 
bovmd  by  socially  conditioned  ideas  about 
their  role,  even  when  their  options  are  equal 
to  those  of  men.  since  their  preparation,  both 
formal  and  informal,  has  not  led  them  to 
anticipate  a  life-long  career  in  the  labor 
force,  equal  li  importance  to  their  primary 
role  in  the  home,  it  \a  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand wliy  many  women  do  not  engage  in  a 
major  way  in  advanced  education  or  In  train- 
ing with  a  strong  vocational  emphasis.  Even 
among  those  women  who  do  embark  upon 
•dual"  careers,  the  choice  of  training  or  pro- 
fession may  be  dictated  more  by  traditional 
considerations  and  less  by  personal  occupa- 
tional aptitude. 

There  Is  obviou.sly  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  occupations  men  and 
women  pursue  and  their  educational  and 
training  patterns.  Although  women  are  em- 
ployed in  nearly  all  industrial  and  occupa- 
tional sectors,  most  tend  to  work  in  white 
collar  and  service  occupations,  i.e.  traditional 
women's  Jobs.  Moreover,  within  various  oc- 
cupations men  tend  to  advance  to  the  man- 
agerial and  supervisory  positions,  while  wom- 
en are  often  dead-ended  in  the  lower  status 
Jobs.  A  similar  pattern  is  apparent  In  the  pro- 
fessions. Only  a  small  proportion  of  women 
are  found  at  the  top  in  high  status  profes- 
sional and  adminiatratlve  posts  (decision- 
making positions).  The  English-speaking, 
Oerman,  and  Scandinavian  countries  count 
only  an  infinitesimal  number  of  women 
among  their  engineers.  In  Western  Eur<^e 
and  the  U.S.,  during  the  middle  and  late 
I960's.  the  percentage  of  women  in  medlchie 
ranged  from  25%  in  Great  Britain  to  6'p 
in  the  U.S.;  In  law,  representation  ranged 
from  19%  in  France  to  3%  In  the  U.S.  Here 
too,  discrimination  exists  within  the  profes- 
sions themselves.  In  teaching,  for  example, 
participation  by  women  Is  greatest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pyramid,  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  is  much  lower  in  ad- 
vanced education.  In  the  U.S.SJl..  and  in 
other  Eastern  European  countries  which  have 
systematically  opened  careers  to  women,  sta- 
tistics show  that  professional  opportimltieti 
for  women  are  significantly  advanced.  How- 
ever, even  in  these  countries,  few  women  are 
found  In  decision-making  positions,  and  pro- 
fessional women  still  find  themselves  bur- 
dened with  the  full  responslbUitles  of  home- 
making  in  addition  to  their  career  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  many  industrialized  societies  there  la 
growing  recognition  that  the  new  occupa- 
tional and  general  educational  needs  created 
by  accelerated  technological  advances  can- 
not be  met  solely  through  Initial  general 
schooling  and  vocational  training.  There- 
fore,   various    countrlea    have    reorganized 
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their  educational  systems  to  provide  lifelong 
education  on  a  recurring  basis  for  adults 
wishing  to  complete  or  expand  their  general 
education,  as  well  as  for  those  hoping  to  im- 
prove their  vocational  qualifications  or  to 
iirquire  new  ones.  In  many  instancies,  such 
e,Tarts  have  legislative  backing:  in  France, 
iMough  the  Act  of  July  16.  1971;  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  through  the  Industrial 
Training  Act  of  1964. 

Programs  provided  by  legislation  of  this 
type  Include  public  and  private  technical 
and  vocational  courses  as  well  as  courses  in 
general  education.  Courbes  are  iUo  offered 
through  television  and  radio,  e.g.  'open  uni- 
versities'. Governments,  private  industry, 
and  labor  unions  often  institute  manpower 
training  programs  which  employees— both 
men  and  women — can  attend  during  working 
hours  without  loss  of  pay  or  leave  ('day  re- 
lease' courses  also  called  educational  leave) . 
The.se  programs  give  training  In  new  skills 
and  also  furnish  additional  services,  for  ex- 
ample, child  care  facilities.  Job  placement  as- 
sistance, etc.  Training  costs  are  borne  par- 
tially by  the  state,  by  employers,  and  in 
some  cases  by  trade  unions  or  professional 
organizations.  Cost-sharing  arrangements 
are  worked  out  through  statutory  provisions, 
collective  agreements,  or  by  other  means. 

Continuing  education  programs  have  great 
potential  value  for  women  seeking  first  Jobs, 
for  those  already  employed  who  aspire  to 
better-paying  or  dlfXeient  jobs,  or  whose  Jobs 
have  been  altered  or  become  obsolete,  and 
particularly  for  those  who  are  re-entering 
the  labor  market.  A^Tilie  women's  participa- 
tion in  such  programs  Is  steadily  increasing, 
their  representation  Is  still  well  below  that 
of  men.  There  are  several  possible  reasons 
for  this  phenomenon.  Adult  vocational  pro- 
grams in  most  countries  do  not  include  in- 
struction in  and  upgrading  of  basic  knowl- 
edge and  skills  which  women  often  lack, 
and  which  are  prerequisite  for  further  train- 
ing; therefore,  women's  access  to  such  trahi- 
ing  may  be  limited  at  the  outset.  Moreover, 
due  to  traditional  attitudes  and  orientation, 
a  legacy  of  earlier  experience  and  training, 
many  women  are  not  motivated  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  programs.  Finally  maiiy 
v.omen  choose  not  to  invest  time  in  these 
programs,  since  frequently  they  have  no  as- 
surance that  they  will  find  Jobs  commen- 
surate with  their  training  when  they  are 
through. 

If  continunlg  education  Is  Xn  serve  Its  pur- 
pose, it  must  be  made  more  responsive  to 
women's  needs.  In  particular,  it  must  be 
adapted  to  the  special  situation  of  women 
re-entering  the  labor  market  who  still  must 
cope  with  the  demands  of  family  respon- 
sibilities. Special  arrangements  such  as  part- 
time  programs,  flexible  and  convenient  class 
schedules,  limited  course  loads,  increased 
child  care  facilities  and  more  realistic  Job 
placement  assistance  should  be  considered 
Several  countries  have  already  begun  to  in- 
corporate some  of  these  features  in  their 
national  guidelines. 

Although  there  is  p.  great  variety  of  occu- 
patloral  courses  offered  via  training  pro- 
grams, the  largest  concentration  of  women 
is  found  hi  those  areas  leading  to  employ- 
ment In  Jobs  traditionally  held  by  women 
viz.  education,  health  care  and  service  oc- 
cupations. Moreover,  in  all  countries,  women 
are  In  the  minority  in  managerial  and  tech- 
nical courses.  The  factors  accounting  for 
this  phenomenon  are  undoubtedly  similar  to 
those  which  Influenced  the  earlier  educa- 
tional decisions  of  women. 

Clearly,  even  In  highly  developed  countries 
wom->n*s  full  participation  In  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  society  has  not 
yet  been  achieved.  Failure  to  create  the  con- 
ditions whereby  women  may  avaU  them- 
selves of  the  full  range  of  educational  and 
ocrupational  possibilities  represents  not  only 
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a  deterrent  to  i)ersonal  growth  and  fulfill- 
ment, but  also  leaves  untapped  vast  reserves 
of  hiiman  potential. 


PRESIDENT     FORD    ASSURES     MIA 
FAMILIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

CF    NEW    yOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fam- 
ilies of  our  missing  in  action— MIA 's— 
are  gathering  in  Washington  this  week- 
end for  their  annual  meeting  and  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  future  actions  they 
\vill  be  taking  to  promote  a  full  account- 
ing for  their  missing  loved  ones. 

Yesterday,  in  a  striking  gesture  of 
support  and  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  our  MIA's,  President  Ford  traveled  to 
the  Pentagon  Quality  Inn  to  meet  with 
tlie  family  members  who  had  come  to 
Washington.  The  President  assured  tiie 
MIA  families  of  our  Nation's  continued 
detei-mination  to  secure  a  full  account- 
ing for  our  MIA's— an  issue  too  mtiny 
have  been  too  ready  to  forget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  too  familiar 
witli  the  tragic  history  of  this  issue- 
With  tlie  sad  betrayal  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords  calling  for  a  free  exchange  of 
information  about  MIA's;  with  the  con- 
fusion and  anxiety  caused  by  repeated 
unconfirmed  reports  of  American  serv- 
icemen in  captivity  in  Asia;  with  the 
apparently  unconcerned  administrative 
attitude  in  the  face  of  the  diligent  per- 
sistence of  our  MI.\  families. 

Last  fall  I  joined  with  thissame  group 
of  MIA  family  memhers  as  we  marched 
in  frcnt  of  tlie  White  House  for  several 
hours,  waiting  to  meet  v.-ith  the  President 
Finally,  we  met  with  the  President's  aide 
Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  and  asked  him  to 
recommend  to  the  President  the  creation 
of  a  special  task  force  to  deal  with  this 
issue.  Thereafter,  I  joined  with  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery) in  sponsoring  House  Resolution  335, 
a  resoluUon  establishing  a  congressional 
panel  of  inquiry  to  sort  out  the  facts  a:id 
to  work  for  a  full  accomiting  of  our  miss- 
mg.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  now  attracted  the  support  of 
260  cosponsors  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Although  that  resolution  has  been 
bogged  down  In  the  Rules  Committee  for 
quite  some  time,  I  look  fonvard  to  seeing 
it  come  to  the  House  floor  soon  for  a  pos- 
itive vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  simply  brush 
the  MIA  question  under  the  rug  and  for- 
get the  whole  issue.  There  are  too  many 
unanswered  questions:  About  the  almost 
1,000  men  still  listed  as  missing,  about 
more  than  1,000  unexamined  crash  sites 
which  could  yield  crucial  information 
about  some  49  grave  sites  we  have  yet 
to  inspect,  about  18  journalists  who  are 
missing  in  action,  and  several  mission- 
aries who  have  vanished  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Admittedly,  our  leverage  and  bar- 
gaining position  in  Southeast  Asia  aie 
sadly  deteriorated.  Yet,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  our  own  involvement  in  Southenst 
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Asia  cannot  truly  be  ended  imtil  we  have 
closed  the  book  on  the  sad  and  tragic 
story  of  our  MIA's. 

The  President  wiU  be  meeting  with  a 
delegation  of  the  officials  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  on  next  Tuesday,  in 
a  meeting  which  I  hope  will  be  fruitful 
and  productive.  His  remarks  to  the  fam- 
ilies yesterday  wei  e  brief,  but  pointed,  in 
that  they  helped  to  reassure  our  MIA 
families  that  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones 
is  still  a  high  piority  in  this  country,  and 
that  this  county  is  determined  to  account 
for  them  and  to  continue  its  vigorous  ac- 
tions in  this  direction. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  President's 
remarks  to  our  MIA  families  be  reprinted 
in  tills  portion  of  the  Record,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  cospon- 
soring  House  Re,solution  335.  creating  a 
Congi-essional  Select  Committee  on 
MIA's. 

The  remarks  follows: 
PRFsn>'.iNT  PoRD's  Commi:nt5  to  r  DW  MIA 
Families 
Congressman  Oilman  and  all  of  vou  who 
I  know  have  such  a  deep  concern  and  per- 
sonal Interest  in  a  matter  that  concerns  me 
as  well  as  your  fellow  Americans.  I  welcome 
you  to  Washington  and  Im  honored  and 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  you  Just  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  meet- 
ing with  a  group  from  your  organization 
next  Tuesday  afternoon  and  I  look  forward 
at  that  time  to  talking  in  depth  with  your 
representaltves  as  to  what  we  can  do.  De- 
spite overwhelming  odds  against  us.  I  can 
assure  you  that  your  Government  will  maxi- 
mize its  effort  despite  the  serious  problems 
that  we  have.  I  know  there  is  a  proposal, 
there  may  be  more  than  one  In  the  Congresi. 
to  set  up  a  commission  or  a  committee.  We 
have  been  working  with  people  from  your 
organization.  I  have  nothli.g  but  the  greatest 
admiration  and  affection  for  you  and  we  Ui 
the  White  House  win  do  everything  that  we 
possibly  can  to  get  what  information  . 
to  make  sure  and  certain  that  in  good  con- 
science you  can  believe  that  yout  Govern- 
ment has  done  for  you  what  is  right  and 
we'll  make  sure  of  that. 


RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY    AND 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  JvXy  18,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
dom of  religion  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  precious  rights  in  America.  Men 
and  women  can  exercise  their  religious 
beliefs  as  they  choose  and  bring  their 
children  up  according  to  these  beliefs. 

Consequently  I  was  very  disturbed  bv 
an  article  by  nationaUy  syndicated  col- 
umnist James  J.  Kilpa trick.  It  seems  that 
part  of  the  parental  right  is  being  called 
into  question  in  Ohio.  Several  members 
of  a  fundamentalist  group— tlie  Dunk- 
ards— have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offense,  that  of  sending  their  children  to 
a  school  established  by  the  congregation 
which  does  not  ctmform  to  the  minimum 
standards  for  Ohio  elementary  schools. 

As  Mr.  KDpa  trick  says,  many  of  the 
.standards  make  little  sense  to  a  small. 
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religiously  oriented  school.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, should  the  school  be  required  to 
maintain  a  costly  "remedial  reading  lab- 
oratory appropriately  equipped"  or  retain 
the  services  "of  a  certified  person  respon- 
sible for  a  multimedia  program?"  If 
Ohio  succeeds  in  enforcing  such  rules  the 
net  eflfect  will  almost  certainly  be  the 
closing  of  the  school  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  liberty. 

The  conviction  of  the  members  of  this 
religious  group  was  wrong  and  should  be 
reversed.  The  State  has  gone  too  far  in 
intermeddling  in  the  private  affairs  of 
its  citizens. 

PoUowing  is  the  text  of  James  J  Kil- 
pa trick's  article: 

Ohio  Thhbatens  Religious  Libetty  in 
School  Case 
( By  James  J.  KiJpatrlck ) 
Dattok,    Ohio— What   rights   do   pareiit.s 
have   In    the    education    of    their   children"' 
What    power   does    the    State   have    to    Im- 
pose Its  collective  wlU  upon  them?  A  case  is 
now  working  its  way  through  the  Ohio  courts 
la    which    these    questions    are    presented 
starkly  and  brutally,  for  timely  review. 

The  case  involves  16  parents  in  Greenville 
a  small  town  40  miles  northwest  of  Dayton' 
The  parents  are  what  are  known,  religiously 
as  fundamentalists.  Several  are  members  of 
the  Old  German  Baptist  Brethren,  the  Dunk- 
ards.  They  have  now  been  Indicted,  brought 
to  trial,  found  guilty,  fined  and  put  under 
Injunction  for  this  criminal  offense  They 
have  sent  their  children  to  the  Tabernacle 
Christian  School,  which  does  not  conform  to 
the  Minimum  Standards  for  Ohio  Elementary 
Schools.  ' 

It  is  incredible  that  any  such  criminal  case 
could  have  been  prosecuted  In  a  nation  that 
guarantees  to  every  person  the  free  exercise 
or  religion.  Yet  the  convictions  of  these  par- 
ents are  now  on  record.  If  they  lose  their 
appeal,  they  lose  their  school.  The  State  of 
Ohio,  in  its  wisdom.  wUl  have  squashed  their 
religious  liberty  as  coldly,  and  as  indiffer- 
ently, a.s  a  bartender  swats  a  fly  on  his 
counter.  ' 

What  goes  on  here?  The  parents  In  this 
case  are  unconventional  people.  They  do  not 

principal  of  the  school  and  pastor  of  the 
l^bemacle  Christian  Church:  "We  live  lives 
of  separation  from  the  world.  We  don't  en- 
f^L^r!^^^.^'^  °5  card-playing.  We  enforce 
n^f^^  modesty,    sobriety,    humUity, 

prayerfulness  and  separation  from  the  world  " 
o^CZf,  *""*"  congregation  estabUshed  its 
school  to  promote  these  religious  convictions. 

Tf^  ^^.kI"  ™."^*  ''^  "'^'■''  ^g*'^"  Christians. 
Its  teaching  is  geared  closely  to  the  Bible. 
Pupils  also  are  Instructed  In  English  spell- 
^,  arithmetic,  science,  social  studio,  art, 
music,  physical  education,  reading,  American 

dVr^H  fh  f^^K^  "^  y*"'  "  *««  uncontra- 
dicted that  the  pupUs  excelled  on  standard 
national  tests.  •—•v. 

r«2?J*  *T^***»«»  Indicated  that  the  school 
meets  other  reasonable  requirements.  It  has 
a  su-hour  school  day,  and  a  180-day  term 
Jih^       '**"y  attendance  to  the  Greenville 

f«^^i/lil£f  V'^'"'**''*-  "  »>««  not  offended 
against  requirements  as  to  sanitation,  fire 
hazards  and  safety. 

uT^hJ^^^-  ^  *^*  problem?  The  state,  in 
J^J^^^I-^"^^  ^^''^  *!>«  Tabernacle 
nf^l^,  ^^°°'  ^*^  ^°^  conformed  to  all 
of  the  minimum  standards  of  the  Ohio  regu- 
lations. There  are  roughly  600  such  standards 
They  range  from  the  trivial— drinking  foun- 
tains must  have  a  "slanted  stream"--to  the 
costly:  A  school  must  maintain  a  "remedial 
reading  laboratory  appropriately  equipped  " 
.It  must  retain  the  services  "of  a  certified 
p««on  responsible  for  a  multimedia  pro- 
grraa^  '^ 

Of  greater  concern  to  these  God-fearing 
parents,  the  Ohio  standards,  on  their  face. 
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appear  to  require  a  school  "phUosophy"  ac- 
ceptable to  state  authorities.  The  minimum 
standards  require  that  "all  activities  shaU 
conform  to  policies  adopted  by  the  board  of 
education."  Another  minimum  standard  says 
that  each  elementary  school  must  participate 
in   "school-community"  activities. 

Some  of  the  standards  doubtless  make 
sense.  As  applied  to  a  small,  religiously 
oriented  school,  most  of  them  are  nonsense. 
Worse  than  nonsense.  The  case  of  these  15 
parents  provides  dismaying  evidence  of  how 
far  we  have  retreated  in  the  past  200  vears 
from  the  principles  and  convictions  IhatEave 
our  country  birth. 

The  State  of  Ohio's  only  valid,  defensible 
interests  in  these  children  are  ( 1 )  that  they 
l)e  sufficiently  educated  £o  that  they  will 
be  no  burden  upon  society,  and  (2)  that  they 
are  protected  from  serious  hazards  to  their 
safety.  Beyond  these  points,  the  state  has 
no  interest.  It  has  only  an  obligation— to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  a  free  people  to  live  freely 
damaging  no  one.  exercising  their  religion  as 
they  choose,  rearing  their  children  according 
to  their  own  godly  precepts. 

Well,  we  have  courts— appellate  courts— 
with  a  duty  to  curb  the  arrogance  of  the  fly- 
swatting  state.  If  Ohio's  courts  let  these  out- 
rageous convictions  stand,  the  Supreme  Court 
must  be  asked  to  lay  down  the  law. 
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OUR   FLAG 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 


OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  vei-y 
moving  and  inspirational  tribute  to  our 
American  flag. 

The  tribute  was  WTitten  by  Mrs 
Myrtle  Cress— a  retired  school  teacher, 
mother  of  eight,  and  winner  of  a  Free- 
dom Poimdation  Award,  who  will  cele- 
brate her  85th  birthday  this  month.  Our 
former  colleague,  Ed  Edmondson,  shared 
this  essay  with  me.  I  was  deeply  touched 
by  Mrs.  Cress'  words,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  share  her  trib- 
ute with  all  of  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress: 

The   Flag — I  Answer   Why? 
(By  Myrtle  Cress)  , 

The  most  beautiful  picture  in  the  world  Is 
not  In  any  gallery.  You  can  see  It  In  Just  one 
place  and  then  only  In  June.  On  the  old 
highway  that  links  Manhattan  and  Abilene 
Kansas,  is  the  one  spot  that  until  a  few  years 
ago  was  the  exact  center  of  United  States 
The  late  rains  of  May  have  washed  the  grass 
clean  and  the  flint  hUl  soil  has  given  it  a 
particularly  vivid  shade  of  green.  Not  a  speck 
of  dust  dulls  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

You  top  a  low  hUl  and  there  it  Is,  off  to 
your  right— a  low  concrete  base  and  above  It 
waving  m  the  gentle  breeze— The  Flag 
against  the  blue  sky— the  only  man-made 
thing  in  sight. 

You  know  that  off  to  the  left  and  beyond 
the  hill  Is  Pt.  Riley  and  that  on  the  sl<»e  of 
another  are  "white  crosses,  row  on  row"  but 
unless  an  MJ.  comes  along  and  tells  you 
that  you  may  not  stop,  you  are  held  by  the 
sheer  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  Inspiration 
of  that  one  man-made  object  against  a  back- 
ground that  only  GOD  can  paint. 

I  saw  It  many  times  In  the  years  Just  after 
World  War  II,  some-times  an   eagle  flying 
over  seemed  to  be  on  guard  and  once  when 
Taps"  sounding,  marked  the  end  of  day. 

Perhaps  our  flag  has  some  special  meaning 
for  me,  because  my  most  Impressionable 
years  of  intense  Patriotism  and  Memorial 
Day  meant  something,  instead  of  the  roar  of 
avito-races. 


Those  were  days  when  soldiers  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  marched  to  the  music 
of  fife  and  drums  in  a  parade  to  the  Ceme 
tery;  their  wives  In  whlto  dresses  rode  in 
carriages,  then  planted  fiags  on  all  of  their 
soldier-graves;  then  on  to  the  River  bridee 
where  flowers  were  scattered  on  the  water 
In  memory  of  the  SaUors  and  Marines 

School  girls  in  white  dresses  and  boys  in 
Stmday  clothes  marched  as  Honor  Guard  for 
the  parade  and  after  were  exposed  to  Ora- 
tions, a  picnic  dinner  In  the  Park  and  all 
of  the  ice  cream  we  could  eat. 

There  was  always  Fourth  of  July  when 
the  parade  led  to  the  Fairgrounds  with  din- 
ners (family  picnic  style),  then  horse  races 
and  games  and  a  very  few  flreworks  finished 
the  day. 

Almost  before  I  knew  It,  came  World  V/ar 
I  and  blisters  on  my  fingers  from  awkward 
knitting  needles  while  the  pile  of  khaki  col- 
ored sweaters  grew  higher.  Another  World 
War  later  found  me  wearing  a  five  .-.tar  serv- 
ice-pin in  my  school,  where  the  flag  fiew 
at  half-mast  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
V  ould  not  return. 

Ten  more  years,  then  retirement  found 
me  m  California— yes.  in  a  schoolroom  in 
the  middle  of  a  situation  that  I  never  would 
have  thought  could  happen  in  this  country 

At  least  once  in  every  lifetime  comes  a  tinie 
when  we  must  speak  our  convictions  or  ever 
after  avoid  our  mirrors.  For  me,  it  came  as 
I  watched  the  Voice  of  Youth  program  on 
th£  Santa  Barbara  Station. 

A  most  attractive  student  was  speaking- 
"The  main  concern  of  my  group,"  he  said 
■is.  why  salute  the  flag,  which  is  only  a  piece 
of  colored  cloth,  or  why  pledge  allegiance  to 
a  government  for  which  we  have  no  re.<:pect 
If  we  must,  why  not  also  say,  "Hell  Hitler" 
and  If  not,  then  tell  us  why." 

His  sincerity  was  evident;  he  wasn't  Just 
being  smart. 

The  announcer  was  equally  sincere  "I 
can't  give  you  an  answer  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,"  he  said;  "your  respectful  pre- 
sentation of  the  Case  for  Youth  needs  as 
sincere  an  answer,  one  that  you  can  accept. 
Maybe  some  of  the  viewers  has  one  for  all 
of  us." 

I  did  try  and  for  a  week  my  letter  was 
read  each  evening  on  that  Program.  Really 
aU  that  I  said  was  what  I  had  lived  and 
taught  in  all  of  my  classes.  Something  like 
this: 

It  was  200  years  since  the  Colonists  had 
brought  to  the  New  World  a  different  way  of 
life.  For  New  England  It  meant  a  home  and 
Freedom  to  worship  God;  for  New  York,  It 
meant  Freedom  to  trade  and  to  establish  a 
Patroon  System;  for  Virginia,  it  was  the  Free- 
dom to  have  great  plantations,  also  for  the 
Carollnas- and  for  Georgia  It  opened  the 
doors  of  Debtors  prisons  and  gave  a  new 
chance  In  life.  For  all  It  meant  the  four 
freedoms  that  we  claimed  as  our  Ideals 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  added  a 
Fifth. 

Afany  people  had  even  become  quite  rich 
and  for  them  contact  with  the  parent  coun- 
try was  still  close;  their  great  grandchil- 
dren, however,  grew  up  thinking  and  acting 
more  freely.  When  the  young  men  went  over- 
seas to  finish  their  education,  or  the  sons 
of  the  poorer  people  worked  on  the  slow 
sailing  ships  that  carried  raw  materials  from 
the  Colonies  to  the  Old  World  and  brought 
the  manufactured  goods  back  to  be  sold 
here,  they  sav/  the  unfairness. 

Long  days  on  ships,  with  nothing  to  stop 
their  vision  and  little  to  Interrupt  their 
thinking,  gave  them  time  to  analyze  all  of 
this  and  to  turn  thinking  into  feelings. 

"It  Just  isn't  fair"  was  the  conclusion. 
And  so  the  Revolution  was  born  and  finally 
won. 

"Now  we  must  find  a  way  to  hold  the  peo- 
ple together,"  they  said.  "We  must  not  lose 
to  anarchy  what  has  been  so  dearly 
achieved,"  they  told  each  other;  "we  must 
find  a  way  to  save  the  best  of  the  last  20O 
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years  and  build  a  future  that  will  last  who 
knows  how  long,"  they  said. 

•A  Con.stitution?  Surely;  but  we  know  that 
not  mony  people  can  read — few  men  and 
fewer  women,  It  wUl  ta'se  more  than  words 
on  paper  to  hold  us  together." 

■A  banner  will  help.  If  we  can  make  one 
liiat  mean.s  all  oi'  us  and  our  idea's  and  In- 
tentions."' 

Tiiose  Sons  of  the  Revolution  had  never 
'..eard  of  •psychology  "  but  they  were  using  It 
like  professionals.  They  knew  that  thoughts 
become  feelings  and  that  color  is  the  spark 
tliHt  starts  feelings  into  actions. 

•We  must  use  Nature's  colors  for  we  are 
children  of  Nature;  we  under.stand  her  lan- 
guage: we  must  give  the  colors  meanings 
that  the  people  will  accept  and  they  must  be 
able  to  Inspire  us  to  live  the  Ideals  that  we 
have  sacrificed  and  fought  for." 

••The  highest  color  that  we  can  see?  In  a 
clear  blue  of  the  sky.  of  course,  and  it  must 
repre.?ent  the  highest  active  part  of  us — our 
brains:  we  will  put  a  field  of  blue  In  the 
highest  part  of  our  flag  and  in  that  field  we 
will  put  white  stars,  otie  star  to  represent 
each  .state;  the  white  will  mean  purity  of 
ideals  and  purposes.  White  stripes  will  have 
the  same  meaning  and  red  ones  for  the  coiu- 
age  with  which  we  fought  for  those  Ideals 
and  convictions.  We  must  now  work  to  build 
A  Nation,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen!" 

So.  we  salute — not  a  piece  of  colored  cloth, 
but  the  Ideals  and  Courage  of  a  people  who 
lived  and  died  for  them  and  of  us,  who  may 
now  live  these  same  Hopes  and  Ideals  that 
has  helped  our  Nation  to  become  the  Leader 
among  Nations,  that  It  now  Is. 

To  the  FOUR  FREEDOMS  that  punctuated 
the  struggles  of  200  years  of  Colonial  history 
and  also,  the  200  years  of  history  of  our 
States  we  now  add  a  fiftli— FREEDOM  from 
poverty,  which  we  hope  v.e  may  win  soon; 
over  all  Five  then  may  be  a  canopy  of  PEACE 
iiuder  GOD  for  all  to  share  in  tlils — the  one 
nation  where  the  Ideal  of  Democracy  and 
Freedom  ha-s  endured  so  long. 

All  of  this,  our  colors  mean  to  me.  With 
pride.  I  salute  the  Flag  of  my  Country. 


WEAK  MESSAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
crime  in  America  Is  a  problem  is  no  stun- 
ning revelation.  We  are  all  vei-y  aware 
of  the  statistics,  which  reflect  our  rising 
crime  rate.  Everyday  we  can  read  about 
another  body  found  in  the  District,  and 
the  stories  of  terrorized  American  citi- 
zens are  almost  commonplace.  Yet,  we 
in  Government — public  service — seem 
imable,  or  un'Rilling,  to  respond  with 
positive  action  or  even  ethos. 

Where  is  our  sense  of  outrage  that 
parts  of  our  cities  have  been  given  up  to 
criminals?  Where  is  our  indignation  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  cannot 
feel  safe  walking  about  their  Capital  at 
night?  Where  is  our  anger  that  many 
Americans  feel  beseiged  in  theii'  homes? 
But  most  of  all,  where  is  our  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility? How  long  will  it  be  until  we 
in  Government  provide  the  leadership 
needed  to  curb  the  rising  crime  rate? 

When  I  heard  that  Mr.  Ford  was  going 
to  speak  about  crime,  to  the  Nation  I 
J^■as  pleased,  for  I  thought  that  perhaps 
mere  was  going  to  be  leadership  in  solv- 
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ing  the  problem.  I  thought  that  after  too 
many  years  of  emotional  'law  and  order" 
speeches,  our  President  was  going  to  pro- 
vide enlightened  reasoned  analysis.  I  was 
mistaken. 

Rather  than  provide  a  reasoned  analj'- 
sis.  President  Ford  gave  us  the  lines  about 
mandatorj-  jail  sentences — lines,  with 
which  the  leading  crinuiologists,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Donald  Cressay.  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  disagree. 
Instead  of  providing  dispassionate  sug- 
gesUon.s.  President  Ford  gave  us  the  old 
law  and  order  rhetoric  cosmetically 
altered  so  as  to  make  it  more  acceptable 
for  television. 

President  Ford  failed  to  mention  two 
of  the  most  basic  causes  for  the  rising 
crime  rate.  First,  he  refused  to  address 
the  problems  of  guns  in  America.  He  in- 
consir.tently  urges  tlie  Congress  to  ban 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  small  hand- 
guns, including  the  all  too  well  known 
Saturday  night  special,  but  refuses  to 
oppose  theii-  possession  or  support  their 
registration.  How  long  will  it  take  the 
Government  to  get  over  its  "Wild  West' 
mentality,  in  which  men  are  tough,  and 
the  gun  is  the  sign  of  masculinity? 

Second,  in  his  disappointing  speecli. 
Mi^.  Ford  made  no  reference  to  white  col- 
lar crime.  We  csmiot  hope  to  end  crime 
in  the  street  until  we  end  crime  in  tlie 
suite.  Today  in  America,  there  are  for- 
mer political  and  business  leaders,  who 
are  self  admitted  criminals,  and  yet,  be- 
cause of  their  position,  walk  the  streets. 
Rather  than  speaking  of  mandatory  jail 
sentences  for  these  criminals,  however. 
Mr.  Ford  prefers  to  speak,  as  he  did  lost 
September,  of  mercy  and  compassion. 
Possibly  President  Ford  believes  that 
there  is  only  so  much  compassion  and 
mercy,  and  it  should  be  dispensed  from 
the  top  down.  Perhaps  this  is  another 
version  of  the  trickle  down  tlieory  which 
pervades  this  administration. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  political  practicality 
of  such  a  policy,  but  I  question  Hf  moral- 
ity. Why  should  the  man  on  East  Capitol 
go  to  jail,  and  the  man  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  go  free?  Why  should  the  man  in 
the  ghetto  or  barrio  who  steals  $79 
langiush  in  prison  and  the  man  who 
bilks  the  United  States  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  his  movement 
unencumbered? 

Mr.  Ford's  actions  and  his  speech  pro- 
vide more  evidence,  although  no  more 
is  needed,  that  in  America  we  have  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  an- 
other for  the  poor  and  weak. 

Mr.  Ford  fails  to  realize  that  the  crime 
rate  will  only  go  down  when  the  com- 
mon person  believes  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  law  is  being  meted  evenly  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich;  the  weak  and  the 
powerful;  the  black  and  the  white.  Mr. 
Ford  does  not  realize  that  the  low-  and 
middle-class  pei-son  is  going  to  come  to 
accept  crime  as  a  profitable,  acceptable 
mode  of  behavior,  which  can  advance  one 
up  the  social,  political,  and  financial 
ladder,  if  powerful  people  are  allowed  to 
continue  to  break  the  law  and  then  go 
free  to  play  golf  with  their  cronies. 

I  suggest  to  Mr.  Ford,  and  all  of  those 
who  support  Ills  position,  that  they  spend 
less  time  urging  the  creation  of  more 
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stringent  laws,  and  more  time  creating 
trust:  Less  time  arguing  for  the  dispens- 
ing of  mandatory  jail  sentences,  and 
more  time  dLspensing  concern  for  the 
background  situations  which  are  at  the 
root  of  our  crime  problem.  Only  then 
will  we  r.11  be  on  tlie  way  to  finding  a 
solution. 

At  this  time.  Mi^.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  introduce  this  editorirl  from  the 
Woodland-Davis  Daily  Democrat  which 
expresses  similar  displea.sure  and  disap- 
pointment about  President  Poids  recent 
crime  f  peecli: 

As  We  Sf.f  It — We\k  Mess.^c.e 
Crime  is  a  proper  topic  for  a  presideni  to 
address,  even  though  crimes  which  worry 
people  most — rape,  muggings,  burglary,  mur- 
der— u.sually  fall  outside  federal  law  enforce- 
ment jurisdictions.  Thus,  much  of  Rich- 
ard Ni.xon^s  ••law  and  order"  talk  was  to  win 
votes,  not  curb  wron^doin^. 

Yet.  a  courageous  White  House  can  pro- 
mote •domestic  tranquility.^  a  term  used  of- 
ten in  President  Ford's  message  to  Congres-> 
on  crime.  That  Mr.  Ford.  too.  dodged  cour- 
ageous proposals  and  wooed  votes  indicates 
the  weakness,  and  danger,  in  his  message. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  the  President  to 
urge  Congress  to  l>an  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture, assembly  or  sale  of  cheap  handguns 
kno'A  n  as  •'Saturday  Night  Specials,"'  but  nor 
oppose  possession  of  them  or  suggest  hand- 
gun registration.  Required  resLstratlon  would 
help  kepp  such  weapons  from  those  who  u.-<e 
them  most— crlmlixals. 

It  makes  no  sen.se  to  call  for  new  manda- 
tory Jail  terms  when  experience  shows  thai 
is  a  tactic  more  likely  to  overcrowd  Jails  eveii 
further  than  to  reduce  crime. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  claim  that  "for  too 
long,  the  law  has  centered  Its  attention  more 
on  the  rights  of  the  criminal"  than  on  the 
victim  of  the  crime,"  as  Mr.  Ford  did.  when 
that  Is  a  distortion  of  Intent.  The  attention 
the  law  pays  to  such  rights  Is  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting all  i>eople — everyone — from  abuses  by 
the  state.  Power  corrupts.  Including,  In  some 
places,  police  power.  With  that  knowledge 
InstiUed  In  them  by  experience,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  provided  the  BUI  of  Right."".  Its 
protect  ion?",  however,  have  been  eroded,  a  fact 
which  requires  the  law's  attention  to  such 
rights. 

Instead  of  Inflaming  the  passions  of  those 
who  think  only  superficially  about  crime,  Mr. 
Ford  could  have  served  the  country  better  by 
high-level,  white-collar  crime  which  cause 
speaking  more  of  ways  to  end  the  kinds  of 
broad  disrespect  for  law  and  which  tend  to 
encourage  the  kinds  of  crime  that  show  up 
in  the  official  statistics. 

He  could  have  called  for  a  new  national 
assault  on  the  conditions  that  breed  crime, 
for  national  "government  In  the  sunshine" 
so  that  people  can  see  officials  serving  the 
general — not  the  special — interest,  for  a 
voluntary  reduction  of  the  glorification  of 
violence  in  films  and  on  television,  and  for 
an  array  of  other  poeltlve  antl-crlme  steps. 
Crime  Is  a  problem  In  the  United  States: 
however,  bigger  police  forces  and  bigger  Jails 
l\ave  doiie  little  so  far  to  reduce  It.  New  idea 
and  new  attitudes  are  needed  to  help  Indi- 
viduals understand  their  responsibility  not 
to  commit  unsocial  acts  against  others.  Pres- 
sures can  force  even  the  well-educated  and 
financially  well-to-do  Into  criminal  acts— as 
many  caught  In  Watergate's  web  confessed. 
Pressure.*  on  the  poorly  educated  and  the 
desperate  are  far  greater. 

The  president's  message  contaUied  some 
positive  aspects,  particularly  his  call  for  aid 
to  the  victims  of  crimes.  But  Its  dominant 
tone  and  principal  proposals  were  sadly  dis- 
torted by  political  concerns.  The  country  has 
heard  all  that  before;  It  needed  no  more,  e.?- 
peclally  from  President  Ford. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  HAS 
SIGNIFICANCE  FOR  ALL  AMERI- 
CANS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
profund  honor  to  join  wit^  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  in  observiiag  the  17th 
annual  commemoration  of  Ca^ptive  Na- 
tions Week.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that 
we  pledge  our  support  to  the^  struggle 
for  freedom  for  all  captive  people  and 
this  year  the  occasion  is  especially  sig- 
nificant not  only  because  of  the  dramatic 
losses  in  individual  freedoms  recorded 
this  past  year,  but  also  because  of  the 
real  threat  which  communism  poses  to 
the  future  security  of  the  free  world 
commimity. 

This  past  year  with  the  fall  of  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  the  num- 
ber of  captive  nations  swelled  to  29,  and 
millions  more  men,  women  and  children 
were  made  new  slaves  to  the  bondages  of 
communism.  Yet  there  are  no  assurances 
that  Communist  advances  will  end  with 
these  gains.  Already  Portugal  is  on  the 
verge  of  communism,  Italy  in  her  recent 
elections  saw  dramatic  gains  made  by 
her  Communist  Party.  In  addition,  peo- 
ple living  in  Nationalist  China  and 
South  Korea  are  on  a  constant  vigil 
against  what  they  consider  to  be  immi- 
ment  threats  from  their  Communist 
neighbors. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  one  of  the 
main  controllers  of  captive  people  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  fitting  on  this  occa- 
sion for  the  United  States  to  begin  to 
seriously  reevaluate  the  viability  of  our 
present  detente  with  the  Soviets.  The 
fundamental  question  we  must  ask  is: 
Can  we  accept  detente,  knowing  that  it 
does  extend  any  hope  of  freedom  for  the 
captive  people  of  the  world,  many  of 
whom  have  placed  great  faith  in  detente 
as  their  vehicle  to  regain  freedom.  Can 
detente  have  credence  when  it  has  al- 
ready been  characterized  by  many  in 
this  Nation  as  a  largely  concessionary 
policy  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 
Finally  can  we  ignore  the  fact  tliat  while 
the  Soviets  are  professing  support  for 
a  new  policy  of  international  coopera- 
tion with  the  West,  their  actions  seem 
to  indicate  a  new  effort  to  build  tensions 
between  our  two  nations. 

Detente  must  be  contingent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  granting  self-determina- 
tion to  the  more  than  35  million  persons 
under  their  control.  We  in  our  capacity 
must  make  this  a  prerequisite  for  any 
major  agreement  in  the  future.  Detente 
in  theory  is  commendable  but  it  must  be 
just  as  feasible  in  practice  if  it  is  to  work 
We  in  the  United  States  are  ap- 
proaching our  Bicentennial  celebration 
marking  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
ending  our  own  period  as  a  captive  na- 
tion. The  fundamental  beliefs  which  led 
us  to  draw  up  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  remains  valid  today  and 
for  many  others  in  the  world  is  consider- 
ed the  bible  of  freedom.  As  we  work  to 
reaffirm  our  own  freedom  as  a  nation  let 
us  also  work  to  protect  our  allies  and 
work  to  restore  basic  liberties  fcr  cap- 
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tlve  nations.  We  must  do  this  to  streng- 
then our  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  it  will  also  demonstrate 
our  active  commitment  to  preserving 
and  extending  freedom  both  at  home 
and  wherever  its  roots  want  to  grow. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
written  in  the  Ukranian  Journal  by  Dr. 
Leo  Etobriansky,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee.  This 
portion  of  his  article  deals  with  his  as- 
sessment on  what  detente  should  be.  Dr. 
Dobriansky  has  provided  us  with  excel- 
lent insights  in  the  past  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  again  to  pay  attention  to  his 
remarks : 

A  genuine  detente  is  one  that  permits 
competition  for  our  traditional  ideas  and 
values  on  the  terrain  oi  an  adversary  who  is 
firmly  committed  to  Ideologic,  systematic 
warfare  and  global  supremacy.  To  aid  him  by 
trade  and  deals  of  compromise  in  "solving" 
Free  World  problems  virtually  forecloses  this 
competition  without  a  poltrade  policy  aimed 
at  the  captive  nations,  particularly  those  In 
the  U.S.SJl.  and  a  broader  policy  designed 
to  intensify  the  predonjinant  forces  of  na- 
tionalism within  the  U.S.S.R.  Let  us  not  for- 
get our  past  errors  of  concept  aiid  misdirected 
action  in  the  region  of  the  U.S.S.R.  saved 
Lenin's  tyrannical  regime  and  contributed 
to  the  demise  of  the  Independent  non-Rus- 
sian republics  in  the  20's,  provided  for  the 
industrial  foundations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the 
30  s,  rescued  this  empire-state  from  destruc- 
tion and  enabled  it  to  extend  its  empire  in 
Central  Europe,  Asia,  and  Cuba  in  the  40s 
and  50's,  and  under  cover  of  "detente"  tol- 
erated Its  basic  implementation  of  Hanoi's 
aggression  in  the  60s  and  70's.  The  perpetu- 
ation and  repetition  of  such  errors,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  present  detente  process  and  its 
euphoric  effects,  could  lead  to  our  own  de- 
struction. We.  too,  could  become  a  captive 
nation.  This  is  fundamentally  the  real  ground 
for  despialr  in  the  West  and  confidence  in 
the  East^ 
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CAPITAL  CLOSEUP 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
other  Members  of  this  body  an  interest- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  July  1 
issue  of  Hospitals,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  about  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, Tim  Lee  Carter. 

This  "Capital  Closeup"  details  two  of 
the  innovative  bills  Dr.  Carter  has  in- 
troduced this  session  as  well  as  some  of 
the  notable  health  bills  with  which  he 
has  been  closely  identified  since  coming 
to  Congress  10  years  ago.  As  a  physician, 
Dr.  Carter  has  provided  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  the  deliberations  of  this  body 
over  crucial  issues  concerning  the  health 
of  our  citizens. 

I  offer  this  article  for  the  edification 
of  my  fellow  Members  about  Dr.  Car- 
ter and  his  work. 

Capital  Closeup 

In  a  surprise  move  on  Capitol  Hill  this 
spring.  Rep.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  a  Republican 
physician  who  represents  the  Fifth  District 
of  Kentucky,  reintroduced  (as  HM.  4747) 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Plan, 
an  NHT  proposal  fir.st  Introduced  during  the 


Nixon  Administration.  Many  of  his  col- 
leagues had  supposed.  Incorrectly,  that^the 
conservative  Congressman  would  accept 
President  Ford's  view  that  national  health 
Insurance  should  be  set  aside  at  least  until 
next  year,  or  when  the  economy  returns  to  a 
firmer  footing.  But  Representative  Carter  de- 
cided not  to  wait,  preferring  to  introduce  the 
measure  of  his  choice,  with  new  provisions 
for  preventive  medicine  and  health  educa- 
tion, while  NHI  continues  to  be  a  subject  ol 
critical  debate. 

"I  understand  and  fully  respect  the  Presi- 
dent's position,"  said  Representative  Carter, 
"yet  ...  I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
formally  have  before  it  this  thoughtful  pro- 
posal, with  its  new  preventive  medical  serv- 
ices section,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  in 
debate  with  other  proposals  which  have  been 
developed  to  consider  the  cluster  of  con- 
cerns we  refer  to  as  our  national  health  care 
cri.sfs." 

One  of  three  physirian.3  who  a'-e  members ' 
of  Congress,  Tim  Lee  Carter  Is  known  for  his 
Independent  thinking  and  fcr  his  personal 
involvement  In  the  Issues  with  which  he 
deals.  He  is  a  member  of  the  House  CommU- 
tce  ou  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commei-ce  rr.A 
has  a  solid  reputation  for  hard  work  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  Its  Subcomm  t- 
tee  on  Public  Health  and  Environment,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  In 
recognition  of  its  chairman.  Rep.  Paul  Rog- 
ers, a  Democrat  from  Florida. 

Representative  Carter  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  (the  89th)  in  1964  and  has  been 
reelected  to  each  succeeding  Congress.  Dur- 
ing his  more  than  a  decade  of  service,  he  has 
been  concerned  with  every  major  health  Is- 
sue within  the  Subcommittee's  jtirl.sdictlon. 
Including  manpower,  nurse  training,  plan- 
ning, mental  health  centers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps.  He  was  out- 
spoken In  his  opposition  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  and  generally  is  opposed 
to  foreign  aid.  He  has  been  a  strong  advocats 
of  such  preventive  measures  as  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  the 
Cancer  Attack  Program,  legislation  to  prevent 
the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome,  and  a 
Noise  Control  Act.  He  firmly  supports  HMOs 
as  a  form  of  health  care  delivery,  but  only  as 
one  form,  in  a  system  that  he  maintains 
must  remain  pluralistic. 

In  April,  Representative  Carter  reinforced 
his  view  that  the  nation  needs  much  more 
than  a  reorganized  system  of  health  care  fi- 
nancing by  Introducing  H.R.  5839,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Education  and  Promotion  Act  J 
of  1975.  His  rationale  was  that  the  nation  no  ( 
longer  has  the  "option  of  unlimited  spending 
for  personal  health  services"  and  that  some 
way  must  be  found  to  control  demand,  but 
without  the  relmposltlon  of  financial  barriers 
The  Congressman's  bill,  therefore,  Is  an  ef- 
fort aimed  at  changing  American  life-styles, 
particularly  attitudes  toward  health  and  the 
use  of  health  services.  Representative  Carter 
firmly  holds  that  unless  Congress  takes  ac- 
tion to  expand  preventive  medicine,  the  na- 
tion's morbidity  and  mortality  rates  are  un- 
likely to  be  Improved,  no  matter  what  form 
of  NHI  is  enacted. 

"The  monies  we  spend  for  health  educa- 
tion, health  promotion,  and  preventive  medi- 
cine are  mlnlscule,"  said  Representative 
Carter  when  he  submitted  H.R.  5839.  Credit- 
ing the  American  Hospital  As.soclatlon  and 
the  Blue  Cross  A.ssoclatlon  for  having  en- 
dorsed health  education  in  concept,  as  well 
as  HETW's  Forward  Plan  In  Its  provisions  for 
preventive  medicine,  Representative  Carter 
nevertheless  charged  that  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  United  States  lack  any  kind 
of  Informational  exchange;  that  there  is  lit- 
tle weighing  of  results  among  similar  or  re- 
lated health  education  programs  sponsored 
by  different  organizations;  that  information 
about  the  theory  or  state  of  the  art  of  health 
education  is  not  easily  accessible;  and  that 
no  agency,  public  or  private,  systematically 
reviews  experiments  In  health  education  or 
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their  potential.  His  bill,  accordingly,  would 
establish  within  HEW  a  national  center  re- 
sponsible for  research,  community  health 
education  programs,  commtinications  in 
health  education  as  a  component  of  federal 
programs. 


STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS  CAN  BE 
SUCCESSFUL;  NEW  YORK  STATE 
PROGRAM  SHOWS  HOW  ITS 
DONE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THa  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Post  Secondary  Education, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  con- 
.'-idering  legislation  to  totally  revamp  the 
student  loan  programs.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  we  should  eliminate  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  be- 
cause a  high  percentage  of  students  are 
defaulting  on  their  loatis  after  gradua- 
tion. 

The  New  York  State  Higher  Education 
A.ssistance  Corp.  manages  student  loan 
programs  in  New  York.  Tliey  have  just 
issued  tlieir  final  report  which  shows 
what  can  be  done  to  lower  the  default 
rate  and  improve  collections  substan- 
tially. It  indicates  that  tlie  problem  with 
the  student  loan  program  is  not  so  much 
irresponsible  students  not  paying  back 
loans,  but  rather  the  need  tor  improved 
management  of  the  system. 

Under  tlie  Federal  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  two  student  loan  projects 
were  established:  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program — GSLP— which  is  run  by 
independent  State  agencies  like 
NYHEAC  for  the  Federal  Government: 
and  the  Federal  insured  student  loan 
ptogram—FISLP— which  relies  directly 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  1965,  the  State  ptograms  have 
Dioven  themselves  to  be  consistentlj- 
more  efficient  tlian  the  federally  admin- 
istered programs.  The  GSLP  has  lent  out 
over  25  percent  more  money  than  the 
PISLP  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining less  than  half  the  default  rate 
of  the  Federal  programs. 

The  NYHEAC  Is  a  glowing  e.vainple  of 
what  the  State  programs  can  do  witli 
proper  management.  According  to  its 
1974-75  record,  tlie  NYHEAC  has  been 
responsible  for  two-thirds  of  all  the  de- 
fault collections  for  the  entire  Nation 
and  has  achieved  a  12-percent  reduc- 
tion in  purchase  of  default  claims. 

Why  are  State  programs  such  as  the 
NYHEAC  performing  with  i,uch  superior 
efficiency  to  the  Federal  programs?  An 
essential  reason  Is  the  more  direct  and 
continuing  relationship  state  agencies 
maintain  with  the  schools,  lenders,  and 
students  during  the  in-school  period  of 
the  loan.  When  a  lender  submits  a  de- 
fault claim,  the  student  borrowers  are 
pursued  far  more  extensively  bv  the 
State  agencies.  This  further  reduces  the 
default  rate. 

The  report  also  pcint^s  out  many  in- 
stances of  inequity  in  Government's 
treatment  of  the  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams. For  example.  State  programs  such 
as  the  NYHEAC  are  required  to  pay  for 
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all  their  administrative  costs  for  default 
collection  with  no  reimbursement  forth- 
coming from  the  Federal  Grovernment. 
All  Federal  program  expenditures  for 
default  collection  are  paid  for  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Yet,  despite  inequi- 
ties such  as  this  one,  tiie  State  agencies 
still  maintain  a  higher  level  of  efficiency 
In  default  prevention  and  recovers'. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  assist  desei-ving 
young  men  and  women  obtain  a  post- 
secondary  education,  we  must  continue 
student  loan  progi-ams.  They  operate  in 
the  best  American  tradition.  Students 
pay  their  own  way  for  their  education 
after  they  are  out  m  the  world  working. 
Efforts  to  eUminate  loan  programs  would 
be  better  directed  at  reforming  the  man- 
agement and  operations  of  the  program, 
particularly  the  Federal  loan  program. 

The  experience  of  NYHEAC  show.s  tliat 
loan  programs  can  work  and  can  help 
large  numbers  of  students  obtaui  a  col- 
lege education.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
profit  from  knowing  about  successful 
IJi'ograms  such  as  the  one  we  have  in 
New  York  State. 


TOO  MUCH  GOVERNMENT  BY 
DECREE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF   COLOR.\00 
IN  J  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  created  a  vast  network  of  reg- 
ulatpi-y  agencies  which  are  now  assum- 
ing near-dictatorial  powers,  stiflSing  ini- 
tiative and  individualism,  hamstringing 
the  Nation's  economic  recovery,  and  cost- 
ing consumers  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

To  an  increasing  extent,  we  are  being 
luled  by  arbitrary  edicts  issued  by  un- 
elected  Wasliington  bureaucrats — with 
results  ranging  from  absurd  to  tragic, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  following  article 
from  the  Reader's  Digest: 

Too  Much  Government  by  DEfREE! 
"lo  an  Increasing  extent,  we  are  being  ruled 

by   arbitrary   edicts   issued   by  tmelected 

Washington      bureaucrats — with      results 

TRuging  from  absurd  to  tragic 
(By  John  Barron) 

The  decree  from  the  Environmental  Pi-o- 
tectlon  Agency  (EPA)  fell  upon  Bostonians 
like  an  edict  from  some  ancient  king.  Be- 
ginning March  1,  1975,  no  one  might  park 
on  a  downtown  street  between  7  and  10 
ajn.  Forty  percent  of  all  spaces  in  Boston's 
parking  garages  must  be  kept  empty  during 
the  same  hours.  Employers  must  eliminate 
one  fourth  of  all  employee  parking  spaces. 
By  making  it  diflicult.  if  not  lmpos.slblc,  for 
Boston  workers  to  drive  to  their  Jobs,  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  who  handed  down 
these  sweeping  orders  hoped  to  reduce  air 
pollution. 

Boston  community  leaders  were  appalled. 
"We  cannot  eliminate  the  car  until  there  is 
a  viable  alternative."  declared  Mayor  Kevin 
Whlt«.  B\i.slnes.smen  predicted  serlou.s  eco- 
nomic lo.'.s  and  unemployment,  a.-i  well  as 
personal  hardship  and  tratlic  chaos.  Never- 
tUelesa,  the  EPA  all  last  year  stubbornly 
proclaimed  its  determination  to  compel  Bos- 
tonians to  do  what  it  wanted,  regaruleus  of 
the  consequences.  Repeatedly  it  warned  em- 
ployers that  they  \\eie  liabl^  to  a  year's  Im- 
prisonment and  a  $25.(XiO  fine  If  thcv  dis- 
obeyed. Tlivtatened  wi'h   Conyrissioiuil   in- 
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tervention,  the  EPA  finally,  latt  February, 
modified  Its  Draconian  decrees  and  granted 
the  city  more  time  to  gird  for  their  effect*.. 
Grateful  for  the  reprieve,  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  executive  William  P.  Chouinard 
nonetheless  said  "I  hate  to  think  wh»i 
might  hiive  happened  ji  wc  had  not  foughi 
like  licll." 

MASS    MEDMLI.VC 

Even  thouf-h  pastponed.  tlic  orders  arro- 
gantly visited  upon  Boston  are  symptomatK 
of  an  iitsldious  change  which  Is  occurring  in 
governmental  processes.  Traditionally.  Amer- 
icans have  been  governed  according  to  law* 
enacted  by  elected  representatives  answerable 
io  voter*.  Today.  AraericauB  lncrea><lngly 
find  their  lives  regulated  by  decrees  emanat- 
iiit'  from  bureaucrats  who  are.  in  effect,  ac- 
countable to  no  one. 

IbP  stream  ol  bur<»aiu-rBi  ic  dlctft>es  pour- 
ing out  Ol  W.ishlngion  has  turned  Into  n 
rtoori.  lu  1973.  the  Federal  Register  needed 
35.591  pages  to  publtsli  all  the  new  decree-s 
.nud  dpcision.s;  last  year  it  required  45,422 
paeos.  Randon  examination  of  the  Rcyisier 
suggests  how  far  the  bureaticracy  haK  thrust 
itself  Into  the  ordinary  business  of  ordinari 
people.  Navel-Orange  Regulation  311,  lor  in- 
btanc'e,  prescribes  iiov/  many  oranges  may  lie 
shipped  from  California  and  Arizona  count  io 
during  a  specific  one-week  period.  Contrac- 
lors  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  are  informed 
that  their  bricklayers  must  be  paid  $9.25  an 
hotir.  whereas  bricklayers  in  Adams  and  York 
counties,  in  another  part  of  the  state,  can  re- 
ceive $7.65.  Arbitrary  Reyisier  regulalion.s 
may  iniUlfy  a  union  contract,  require  a  cor- 
poration to  spend  millions  on  new  equlp- 
Jaeiii.,  or  deny  a  town  the  right  to  approve  a 
new  bhoppiug  center. 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  points  otit 
that  senseless  or  incompetent  i  ulltigs  by  fed- 
eral regiUatory  agencies  drive  itp  prices  by 
suppressing  competition,  stifling  innovation 
and  perpetuating  inefficiency.  A  Senate  sub- 
committee estimates  that  jsrivate  business 
spends  $18  billion  annually  on  paperwork  de- 
manded by  federal  bureaucrats,  while  the 
General  Accounting  Office  calculated  that 
197a  paperwork  cost  the  government  Itsell 
mis  billion.  But  the  gravest  conisequence  of 
all  this  bureaucratic  meddling  carries  no 
price  tag.  It  is  eloquently  summed  up  by  Sen. 
Sam  Ervin  (D.,  N.C.I,  Congress'  leading  con- 
stitutional authority,  who  retired  this  year 
after  presiding  over  the  Senate  Watergate  In- 
vestigation. "Government  by  bureaucratic 
decree  threatens  freedom  It.ielf,"  trvin  de- 
clares. "The  pursuit  of  no  goal  Justifies  the 
destruction,  or  even  the  erosion,  of  freetlom. ' 
Pew  Americans  would  dispute  that  abolish- 
ing racial  discrimination,  promoting  iudu.>- 
trial  and  consumer  safety,  and  cleaning  up 
the  environment  are  worthy  goals.  The 
trouble  is  that  Congress  has  created  v&ni 
new  bureaucracies  with  sweeping  powers  to 
pursue  such  goals  as  they  see  fit.  All  too 
often,  the  results  are  tragic. 

BUSINESS   BCSTtt 

Murlin  Toy  Products.  Inc.,  in  Korlcon.  Wis.. 
used  lo  provide  Jobs  for  85  of  the  town's  1400 
residents.  Its  most  profitable  products  were 
two  popular  toys  designed  for  babies.  One 
was  a  transparent  plastic  sphere  containing 
artificial  birds  and  tiny,  bright -colored  plas- 
tic pellets.  The  other  was  a  similar  sphere 
containing  pellets  and  artificial  butterflies. 
When  the  spheres  rolled,  the  birds  or  butter- 
flies fluttered,  the  pellets  rattled  and  a  child 
enjoyed  motion,  color  and  sound. 

In  November  1972,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Admiulstration  (FDA),  then  responsible  for 
product  safety,  suddenly  informed  Marlin 
tliat  the  toys  were  unsafe,  reasoiUng  that,  11 
a  sphere  broke,  a  child  might  be  tempted  to 
eat  I  lie  pellets. 

Since  Marlin  first  marketed  the  toys  In 
1962.  luilliuns  of  Americans  had  ptirchased 
them.  Not  one  had  complained  lo  the  com- 
pau>  of  luiy  harmful  results.  The  toys  bad 
it'ri'i.dy  piis.-ed   ll^ec  rigorous  sufeiy  tests — 
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Mama's,  an  insurance  company's  and  a  de- 
partment store's.  Nevertheless,  Marlin  agreed 
promptly  to  recall  all  the  spheres  and  remove 
the  pellets.  Within  a  month,  the  FDA  said  it 
vtras  satisfied  and  promised  to  remove  the  toys 
from  the  next  published  list  o<  banned 
products. 

Marlin  proceeded  to  manufacture  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  toys,  hoping  to  recover, 
through  the  1973  holiday  sales,  the  losses 
from  the  1972  recalls.  But  in  September  1973 
the  newly  formed  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Conunission  (CPSC)  Issued  a  "Special  Holiday 
List"  of  dangerous  toys  whose  sale  uas  pro- 
uibited — Including  the  toys  Marlin  had  re- 
designed months  before  to  FDA  satisfaction. 

Not  until  early  December  did  frantic  com- 
pany and  Wisconsin  officials  succeed  in  get- 
Ing  CPSC  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  made 
an  "editorial  error."  It  was  too  late.  Stores 
all  over  the  country  had  canceled  toy  orders, 
and  Marlin  iiad  lost  at  least  (1.2  million. 
Today  the  company  is  on  the  verge  of 
collapse. 

"ARBIlSAaY    .    .    .   CAPRICIOrs  " 

Congress  in  1970  created  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA), 
endowing  it  with  authority  to  dictate  work 
rules  to  virtually  every  segment  of  American 
business,  from  the  corporate  giants  of  Detroit 
to  mom-and-pop  shops  at  rural  crossroads. 
OSHA  inspectors  can  walk  into  any  business 
unannounced,  search  the  premises  without  a 
warrant  and  levy  fine  without  a  hearing  or 
trial.  Industry  and  labor  alike  recognize  that 
there  ait  industrial  hazards  which  require 
Intelligent  remedies,  but  too  often  OSHA 
simply  mkkes  a  nitpicking  nuisance  of  itself. 
Consider : 

In  Newport  Bench,  Calif.,  an  OSHA  inspec- 
tor visited  Blackle's  Boatyard,  where  owner 
Arsene  "Blackie"  Gadarlan  and  sl^  workers 
repair  small  craft.  Pointing  to  a  man  without 
a  life  jacket  who  was  working  In  a  boat  tied 
to  the  pier,  the  inspector  asked.  "What  would 
happen  if  he  fell  in  the  water?" 

"He  would  stand  up,"  Gadarlan  replied. 
"The  water's  only  three  feet  deep  all  along 
the  pier."  Still,  the  inspector  thought  there 
should  be  a  ladder  at  the  pier's  end.  Gadarlan 
said  he  would  nail  up  a  ladder. 

Three  weeks  later,  OSHA  formally  notiSed 
Gadarlan  that  he  had  violated  Its  ladder  regu- 
lation— Section  1501.84(c)  (4) — and  was  liable 
to  a  fine  of  as  much  as  $1000.  When  Gadarlan 
asked  to  see  the  rule,  OSHA  sent  him  a  248- 
page  document  a  month  later.  Nowhere  could 
Gadarlan  discover  any  reference  to  ladders. 
Asked  for  clarlflcatlou.  OSHA  sent  a  48-page 
supplemeiit  saying  only  that  a  ladder  must 
be  Installed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  dock  where 
boats  are  repaired. 

Because  Gadarlan  already  had  four  ladders 
near  his  pier,  he  decided  to  appeal  the  fine. 
OSHA  set  the  fine  at  only  $15.  but  Gadarlan 
refvned  to  pay. 

A  battery  of  government  lawyers  assembled 
to  argue  the  OSHA  case  before  a  specially  ap- 
pointed federal  hearing  examiner  and  a  Hock 
of  other  federal  officials.  Gadarlan,  lielped  by 
his  wife,  acted  as  his  own  lawyer.  The  pro- 
ceedings lasted  four  hours  before  Gadarlan 's 
Innocence  was  certified.  Gadarian's  wife 
would  not  let  him  buy  a  transcript  oi  the 
proceedings.  It  cost  (500. 

OSHA  can  l>e  Just  as  fooli^ly  autocratic 
in  dealing  with  big  matters  as  with  little. 
At  a  cost  of  $100,000  annually,  the  Continen- 
tal Can  Corp.  effectively  safegtiards  Its  em- 
ployees from  noise  by  providing  comfortable 
ear  protectors  and  Insisting  that  they  be 
worn.  OSHA  Itself  admits  that  the  protectors 
reduce  the  noise  level  well  below  federal 
standards.  Nevertheless,  OSHA  demanded 
two  years  ago  that  Continental  Can  "engi- 
neer" noise  abatement  by  building  sound 
shields  aroimd  thousands  of  machines  at  a 
cost  of  $33.5  million — contending  that  some 
workers  might  be  too  "ignorant  or  obstinate" 
to  wear  the  ear  protectors.  Continental  con- 
tested the  OSHA  decree. 

After  reviewing  1000  pages  of  testimony. 
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Judge  Robert  N.  Burchmore  last  October  is- 
sued what  added  up  to  a  searing  Indictment 
of  both  the  Judgment  and  the  competence 
of  OSHA.  A  government  "expert  had  claimed 
that  sound  shields  could  be  designed  and  in- 
stalled in  t^vo  mouths.  The  court  ruled  that 
after  seven  more  years  of  research  it  might 
be  feasible  to  install  them.  OSHA  had  had 
to  admit  that  it  bad  found  not  a  single  em- 
ploye who  was  not  wearing  the  ear  pro- 
tectors. Judge  Burchmore  dismis.sed  the 
OSHA  nUlng.  calling  it  "arbitrary  to  the  point 
of  capriclousness." 

PASSION  AND  THC  POLICE 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission (EEOC)  was  created  to  ensure  that 
employers  should  not  discriminate  against 
minorities  in  hiring  and  promotions.  But  the 
8EOC  now  ranges  far  beyond  this  stated  nils- 
£,ion;  its  flagrant  excesses  have  provoked 
outspoken  criticism  from  even  longtime 
champions  of  minority  causes. 

Late  last  year,  for  example,  the  EEOC  is- 
sued an  astonishing  set  of  decrees  against 
the  police  depatfmnt  of  Houston,  Texas.  By 
EEOC's  own  admission,  this  department  has 
had,  in  recent  years,  a  commendable  record 
of  employing  minority  personnel,  who  pres- 
ently compose  about  40  percent  of  the  force. 
But  the  Houston  police  require  that  appli- 
cants have  a  high-school  diploma,  and  they 
refuse  to  hire  convicted  crimhials,  people 
dishonorably  discharged  from  the  armed 
services,  and  those  with  a  history  of  default- 
ing on  debts. 

The  EEOC  asserted  that  the  ratio  of  indi- 
viduals convicted  of  crimes,  dishonorably 
discharged  from  the  military,  or  marked  as 
bp.d  credit  risks,  is  higher  among  blacks  and 
other  minorities  than  among  whites.  There- 
fore, ruled  the  agency,  the  Houston  police 
department  Is  guUty  of  racial  discrimuiation 
and  must  cease  Investigating  the  back- 
grounds of  prospective  officers.  It  threatened 
loga.!  action  uules.s  the  Houston  police  opened 
their  ranks  to  convicts,  those  with  dlchon- 
orable*  discharges  from  the  armed  .services, 
thORe  who  had  not  completed  high  school. 

,"If  we  do  not  even  have  the  right  to  ask  a 
man  if  he  has  been  convicted,  we  could  turn 
oyer  the  department  to  a  bu-ich  of  criminals, 
the  very  element  we're  supposed  to  fight!  " 
exploded  Chief  Carrol  Lynn.  "Hire  a  con- 
victed kidnaper,  burglar,  rapist,  murderer  as 
a  policeman?  My  God!"  Houston  s  leading 
black  newspaper.  Forward  Times,  published 
a  full-p.age  editorial  ridiculing  EEOC  and  de- 
fending the  police.  To  all  protests,  the  EEOC 
lias  so  far  responded  with  bureaucratic  con- 
tempt for  common  sen^e. 

Meanwhile,  EEOC's  real  business  often 
goes  unattended.  It  has  a  backlog  of  100,000 
cases,  and  now  takes  an  average  of  28  mouths 
to  process  a  complaint.  In  their  pas.=lon  to 
pursue  their  mandate,  EEOC  investigators 
frequently  fsU  to  get  facts  straight.  As  a 
result,  the  EEOC  general  counsel  has  to  re- 
turn to  the  field  as  "unsuitable  for  litiga- 
tion" between  80  and  90  percent  of  the  ca?es 
submitted  to  his  office.  Yet  this  is  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  has  the  power  to  Impose  ra:lal 
and  sexual  quotas  at  all  levels  of  business, 
acd  to  drag  any  emplover  into  a  costly  law- 
suit at  will. 

THE    SltJCl^-    MOST    POWEBFUL 

But  the  Congressional  creation  that  threat- 
eua  u>  grow  into  the  most  fearsome  bureau- 
cratic monster  of  all  is  the  Envlronmeatal 
PiotecUon  Agency.  Under  a  pervasive  um- 
brella of  power  conferred  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments,  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
.*ct  and  the  Noise  Control  Act,  EPA  has 
claimed  for  itself  authority  unprecedented 
in  American  peacetime  hlstorv.  Indeed,  Prof. 
Irving  Krlstol  of  New  York  University  re- 
cently wrote :  "If  the  EPA's  conception  of  its 
mission  is  permitted  to  stand,  it  wUl  be  the 
single  most  powerful  branch  of  government, 
having  far  greater  direct  control  over  our 
Inrihidual  lives  than  Congress  or  the  Ex<h:u- 
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tive  or  state  and  local  government."  Profes- 
sor Kristol  does  not  exaggerate.  Consider: 

EPA  asserts  the  right  to  veto  constructioa 
of  virtually  anything  that  might  generate  a 
substantial  volume  of  traffic.  Thus,  unless 
Congress  intercedes,  as  of  January  1.  1976, 
local  communities  may  not  permit  develop- 
ment of  a  major  shopping  center,  hotel,  sta- 
dium or  factory  without  approval  from 
Washington. 

In  Gary,  Ind.,  tlie  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  tried  to 
meet  EPA  requirements  by  building  two  new 
installations  of  non-polluting  furnaces.  But 
initially  their  output  was  limited  by  factors 
beyond  the  company's  control:  a  power  fui- 
ure  that  damaged  its  furnaces,  the  coal  strike 
and  a  construction  strike.  So  U.S.  Steel  last 
fall  asked  EPA  permission  to  keep  its  one 
remaining  open-hearth  Installation  in  oper- 
ation six  months  more.  It  was  told  that  the 
Installation  could  be  kept  open  for  three 
months  with  a  $2300  fine  for  each  day  of 
operation.  Instead,  the  company  closed  the 
installation,  and  hundreds  of  workers  a:-e 
losing  their  Jobs  as  a  result. 

An  infestation  of  deadly  tussock  mollis 
in  1972  defoliated  174,000  acres  of  magnlfi- 
cent  Washington  and  Oregon  forests.  To  pre- 
vent further  ravages,  state  officials  and  con- 
servationists pleaded  with  EPA  to  allow  a 
carefully  controlled  spraying  of  DDT.  EPA 
stubbornly  refused  even  a  temporary  remov- 
al of  its  ban  against  DDT.  Unchecked,  the 
multiplying  moths  by  the  summer  of  1973 
had  afllicted  700,000  acres  of  timber.  Faced 
with  Congressional  uproar  and  a  lawsuit, 
EPA  In  February  1974  relented  and  author- 
ized use  of  DDT.  Helicopters  sprayed  the 
forest,  and  the  Infestation  ended.  But  the 
devastation  Inflicted  by  doctrinaire  bureau- 
ci-ato  endures. 

VLII&IATE    REMEDV 

Nearly  two  ceuturie.s  ago,  the  people  of 
Boston  stai-ted  one  of  history's  most  impor- 
tant revolutions  in  tiie  name  of  freedom.  lu 
the  years  since,  millions  of  Americans  have 
risked  their  lives  to  prererve  tiset  freedom. 
Tt  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  will  now  sit  back 
passively  and  allow  It  to  be  lo^t  to  bureau- 
cratic usiirption. 

The  remedy  lies  In  Congress,  which  created 
the  problem  in  the  first  place.  Congress 
should  reapprai.<e  each  federal  agency,  with 
a  view  to  o.itrlght  abolition  of  tho^  that 
have  obviously  outlived  their  usefulneas.  It 
should  withdrpw  from  the  others  the  vast 
grants  of  arbitrary  pov;er  that  It  has  be- 
stowed. And  Congress  should  define  the  pow- 
ers left  to  bureaucracies  in  Innguage  so  clear 
and  explicit  that  no  officials  can  expand 
their  power  beyond  Congressional  Intent. 
Finally,  brood  national  policies  required  to 
protect  consumers,  workers,  minorities  and 
the  en\h-oument  should  be  implemented 
through  specific  let'Islatlon  ratlier  than 
bureaucratic  flat. 

If  the  people  don't  like  the  restilts,  then— 
in  the  next  election — ^they  can  remove  the 
members  of  Congress  responsible.  That  is  why 
the  American  system  has  always  provided 
that  power  must  be  exercised  by  elected 
representatives  instead  of  by  bureaucrats 
who  have  earned  the  vote  of  no  one.  If  free- 
dom Is  to  stirvlve.  power  must  remain  in  ilie 
hands  of  elected  representatives. 


FREEDOM  CELEBRATION 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  E3CH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  oui*  Nation 
approaches  its  200th  birthday,  we  will 
witness  countless  celebrations  of  our  In- 
dependence and  ti-aditlon  of  individual 
rights.  Recently,  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  share  in  .siich  a  celebration — a  most 
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unusual  and  insplrhig  one.  While  in  De- 
troit, I  was  able  to  take  part  iii  the  Bi- 
centennial musical  program  entitled 
'Freedom  Celebration,"  presented  by  the 
'.''•0  Voice  Michigan  Concert  Choir  with 

ymphonic  strings  and  brass.  Tlie  choir 
nas  cliosen  from  among  hundreds 
iliroughout  the  country  to  appear  at  the 
National  Religious  Broadcasters  Con- 
\ention  in  Washington  v.here  President 
Gerald  Ford  was  the  main  speaker.  Un- 
der the  dii-ection  of  the  internationally 
known  choral  director,  Thurlow  Spurr, 
this  magnificent  group  of  musicians  has 
been  presenting  concerts  to  standing- 
room-only  crowds  for  the  past  36  months. 

One  of  those  concerts  took  place  in  my 
own  congressional  district  on  June  26  of 
this  year.  Through  the  ti-emendous  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Dale  E.  Schroeder,  the  peo- 
ple of  Monroe,  Mich,  were  able  to  enjoy 
this  unforgettable  musical.  The  Monroe 
program  featured  speci?l  soloists  John 
Hall,  Lucia  Simmons  and  Larnelle  Har- 
ris, accompanied  by  Shirley  Balmer  and 
orchestra.  In  addition,  the  Armed  Forces 
Color  Guard  and  the  awatd-v.inning  Ply- 
mouth Fife  and  Drum  Con>s,  staged  and 
produced  in  spectraphonic  sound,  were 
featured.  A  very  special  attraction  of 
'Freedom  Celebration"  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Apollo  15  astronaut,  Jim  Irwin. 
Having  driven  the  first  veliicle  on  the 
Moon,  Mr.  Ii-win  related  the  dramatic 
and  exciting  events  of  his  space  mission. 

Mr.  Schroeder's  organizational  talents 
were  well  rewarded.  These  musicians 
from  Eastern  Michigan — having  just  re- 
turned from  a  concert  tour  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — delighted  their  Monroe  audi- 
ence with  a  spectacular  program  of  fa- 
miliar patriotic  songs  as  well  as  new 
music  written  especially  for  this  concert. 
The  program  became  a  real  celebration 
with  the  addition  of  audience  iwrticlpa- 
tion  in  several  selections. 

Besides  the  musical  excellence  of  the 
choir,  its  director,  Mr.  Spurr,  also  created 
an  extravaganza  of  beautiful  costuming, 
special  lighting  effects  and  ingenious  pro- 
duction. No  effort  was  spared  to  present 
the  very  best  in  music  and  guests.  Civic, 
business,  labor,  and  religious  leaders,  to- 
gether with  the  community  of  Monroe, 
enjoyed  a  heart-lifting  tribute  to  our 
heritage. 

Mr.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Si>urr,  tlie  choir 
and  all  the  members  of  "Freedom  Cele- 
bration" should  be  applauded  for  their 
contribution  to  our  Bicentennial  year. 
Celebrations  such  as  these  help  to  remind 
us  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our  past 
and  inspire  us  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  the  future.  I  encoui-age  other  civic 
leaders,  like  Mr.  Schroeder,  in  Michigan 
and  elsewhere,  to  bring  the  "Freedom 
Celebration"  to  their  communities.  I 
commend  the  Michigan  Concert  Choir  as 
it  continues  to  celebrate  our  200  years  of 
freedom. 


HEALTH  MANPOWER  ACT 
H.R.  5546 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP  CALIFORKI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ;vould 
iiKc  to  voice  my  support  of  H.R.  r).546.  It 
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is  needed  legislation  In  a  crucial  area  of 
concern,  the  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cians and  health  care  services. 

The  medical  schools  and  other  health 
care  related  institutions  in  question  here 
are  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  soimd  basis  that  they  are  a  na- 
tional resource.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  provides  more  than  45  percent 
of  total  medical  school  support,  and  In 
tlie  past  this  has  been  unconditional 
funding.  H.R.  5546  would  continue  to 
provide  direct  assistance  to  health  care 
institutions  and  students  but  would  stip- 
ulate that  the  Federal  Govei-mnent  take 
.1  njore  active  role  in  determining  policy, 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  needed 
changes  in  the  quality,  quantity,  and 
distribution  of  medical  sei-vices  in  the 
country. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  expansion  of  such  laudable 
programs  as  the  capitation  grant  pro- 
gram and  tlie  National  Health  Service 
Corps— NHSC— scholarship  program.  It 
would  provide  direct  assistance  to  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  public 
health,  optometry,  veterinary  medicine 
and  podiatry  on  a  per  student  basis  on 
the  condition  that  these  schools  would 
liave  to  expand  enrollments  to  include 
students  from  States  without  separate 
Institutions,  and  place  training  facilities 
whenever  possible  in  rural  field  locations. 

Since  implementation  in  1963  of  the 
Health  Profession's  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  was  extended  and  broad- 
ened in  1965,  1968,  and  1971,  first  year 
enrollments  m  medical  schools  have  m- 
creased  from  ahnost  9,000  to  nearly 
14,000.  Graduations  increased  in  this 
same  10  year  time  span  from  1963  to 
1973  from  7,300  to  10.500.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration claimed  in  1974  that  the 
Nation's  health  manpower  shortage  was 
"rapidly  ending".  President  Nixon  alleged 
in  his  February  1974  health  mes.sage  to 
Congress: 

The  Nation's  total  supply  of  health  pro- 
fessionals Is  becoming  sufficient  to  meet  our 
needs  during  the  next  decade.  In  fact,  over- 
supply  could  possibly  become  a  problem. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  "aggre- 
gate" supply  of  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  was  sufficient  to 
create  problems  of  "over-supply",  the 
situation  Is  dependent  upon  an  analysis 
of  distribution  of  the  aggregate  before 
any  conclusions  of  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy can  be  made. 

If  avaUabillty  of  health  care  Is  taken 
into  consideration  according  to  various 
population  groupings  in  the  country,  It  Is 
clear  that  the  supply  of  health  care  pro- 
fessionals Is  maldlstributed  geographi- 
cally, the  available  physicians  are  mal- 
dlstributed by  specialty  and,  as  an  added 
consequence  of  these  sad  facts,  we  are 
increasingly  reliant  upon  foreign  medical 
school  graduates  to  supplement  our  own 
lack  of  adequate  health  manpower. 

The  number  of  foreign  medical  school 
graduates — or  FMG's — entering  the 
United  States  to  practice  has  increased 
remarkably  during  the  last  19  years.  In 
1959,  FMG's  comprised  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  all  physicians  in  the  United 
States.  By  1963,  that  percentage  had  In- 
creased to  10.7.  Today  it  Is  20  percent. 
Recent  HEW  projections  indicate  that  by 
1970  the  propoition  of  FMG'.s  proot  icing 
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medicine  in  the  United  States  could  be 
as  high  as  30  percent.  Almost  half,  or 
46  percent,  of  all  physicians  newly 
licensed  to  practice  In  1972  were  FMG's. 

This  constitutes  an  alarming  tendency 
toward  dependence  upon  foreign  man- 
power to  provide  health  care  in  this 
counti-y.  Further,  our  problem  is  aggra- 
vated by  this  influx  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  FMG's  are  special- 
ists. Only  10  percent  of  the  FMG's  in  the 
United  States  as  of  December  31,  1972, 
were  in  general  practice. 

In  data  collected  on  physician  avail- 
ability, which  is  the  most  widely  studied 
area  of  health  care,  and  has  the  most 
rehable  numbers  and  will  suffice  to  dem- 
onstrate the  kinds  of  maldistribution 
affecting  the  Nation's  health  consumers, 
tliere  is  a  wide  variance  in  patient-to- 
physician  ratios.  Tlie  disproportionate 
accumulations  of  physicians  occur,  as 
one  might  suspect,  in  the  Northeast  and 
tlie  West.  New  York  has  500  patients  per 
physician  and  California  has  595  patients 
jjer  physician  while  South  Dakota  is 
struggling  with  71  physicians  for  eacli 
100,000  in  population,  or  a  ratio  of  1,400 
to  1.  Similarly,  Mississippi  has  a  ratio  of 
1.300  to  1. 

On  a  local  scale  as  well,  the  disparity 
between  rural  and  urban  health  care 
capabilities  is  profound,  even  in  the 
West,  which  as  a  whole  is  relatively  well 
served.  In  my  district,  in  fact,  a  sub- 
stantial area  has  been  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  "critically  short"  of  doctors. 
This  region  lias  only  one  emergency 
medical  facility,  and  it  has  faced  the 
necessity  of  closing  due  to  a  lack  of  med- 
ical personnel.  The  fortunate  location 
nearby  of  Ti-avis  Air  Force  Base  has  pro- 
vided some  relief  in  this  situation  as 
military  physician  have  been  supplied  to 
staff  the  emergency  room.  Were  it  not 
for  this  circumstance,  many  of  my  con- 
stituents would  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  driving  up  to  40  miles  for  emer- 
gency treatment. 

The  national  average,  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  aggregate  totals,  is  a  ratio 
of  769  persons  per  physician.  When  con- 
siderations of  location  are  include^,  the 
glaring  Inequities  strip  away  mueh  of 
the  encouragement  one  might  gain  from 
reports  of  increased  enrollments  in 
medical  schools.  If  physicians  continue 
to  practice  in  the  areas  of  their  own 
choice,  and  if  there  is  no  voluntary 
eliange  In  their  tendencies  to  locate  in 
dense  population  centers,  we  will  find 
ourselves  with  maldistribution  problems 
regardless  of  aggregate  supply. 

An  answer  to  the  dilemma  of  maldis- 
tribution, then.  Is  incentive  encourage- 
ment of  Uie  type  outlined  in  HJl.  5546, 
where  a  newly  accredited  graduate  could 
repay  his  debt  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  has  subsidized  his  educa- 
tion directly  through  capitation  grants 
and  also  by  assistance  to  the  medical 
schools  and  health  care  related  institu- 
tions, by  serving  1  year  for  each  year  of 
federally  fimded  education  in  a  medi- 
cally underserved  area. 

For  those  who  fear  that  the  payback 
provision  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent in  Federal  assistance  programs,  on 
the  basis  that  all  recipients  of  aid  may 
be  asked  to  repay  their  grants  in  a  siml- 
lar  manner,  it  is  imiwilnnt  to  point  out 
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that  the  health  care  capitation  grant 
program  is  a  unique  case  in  which  these 
moneys  hare  been  heretofore  provided 
imcondltkmally.  Other  institutions  have 
always  received  funding  upon  agree- 
ment to  specific  amdltkHis  set  by  the 
Federal  agency  administering  the  funds. 
The  capitation  grant  payback  scheme, 
with  its  provision  for  an  alternate  to 
payback  in  the  form  of  service  in  areas 
of  public  need  Is  a  means  for  a  proper 
level  of  Federal  Incentive,  while  allow- 
ing for  an  acceptable  level  of  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  students  and  institu- 
tions involved.  This  may  help  to  estab- 
lish physicians  in  locations  they  might 
other»'ise  overlook,  and  would  tend  to 
redistribute  the  investment  of  Federal 
dollars  more  suitable  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 
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rOUR   YEARS   OP   LEADERSHIP   ON 
THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MTfgrr.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
mid-June  our  good  friend  and  former 
colleague.  Catherine  May  Bedell,  com- 
pleted 4  years  of  distinguished  service  to 
the  Nation  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tar- 
iff Oommlssion.  With  Vice  Chairman 
Joseph  O.  Parkei-,  Catlierine  Bedell  has 
revitalized  an  agency  whose  activities 
have  become  increasingly  important  as 
we  in  the  United  States  expand  and  im- 
prove our  trading  relationships  around 
the  world. 

The  Congress  took  special  note  of  the 
need  for  a  strong  and  effective  trade 
agency  when,  during  the  83d  Congress, 
we  passed  legislation  creating  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  with 
additional  powers  and  authority.  As  we 
face  the  new  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions, talks  which  will  have  the  most 
profound  effect  on  our  future  trade  re- 
lationships. I  think  it  is  valuable  to  take 
a  backward  k>ok  to  the  service  of  Chair- 
man Bedell  and  her  able  Vice  Chairman. 
They  have  served  the  country  well,  and 
their  insights  into  the  problems  their 
agency  has  faced  and  the  progress  to- 
u'ard  solutions  they  have  made,  can  help 
the  Congress  as  we  deal  with  trade  prob- 
lems and  the  coming  negotiations. 

C2»thertne  BedeU  has  passed  the  reins 
of  leadership  at  the  Commission,  but  I 
am  confident  that  she  will  continue  to 
serve  her  country  with  distinction.  Here- 
with are  her  thoughts  on  4  years  of  dis- 
thigulshed  leadership: 
A   Rzporr   ON    Stfwamjship   by    Cathemnt 

BEMZX,   CRAimifAK   AKD  JOBEPH   Q.   PARKER. 
VICE  Chaomaw 

On  June  16,  1975,  we  completed  four  rears 
of  aervlc*  as  Cbalnnan  uid  Vice  Chairman 
of  ttS»  United  States  Testitt  Commission  and 
ita  soeceasor  agency,  tb*  United  States  In- 
ternational Trade  Commlfisloa.  On  June  17, 
1975.  a  new  Cb  airman  ajid  Vice  CliAlrmaa  of 
the  Commission  assumed  these  responsibili- 
ties under  a  provision  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  which  proTldes  for  the  rotation  of  these 
tTO  positions  erery  eighteen  months. 


It  Is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  are  sub- 
mitting a  brief  review  of  our  stewardship 
for  the  last  four  years — one  of  the  busiest 
and  mo6t  challengUig  periods  In  the  Com- 
mission's 59 -year  history. 

Upon  the  assumption  of  the  duties  of  our 
offices,  we  began  studying,  reviewing  and 
analyzing  the  work  of  the  Commission  In 
order  to  make  an  assessment  of  Its  opera- 
tions and  the  performance  of  Its  statutory 
lesponslbUlties. 

We  found  a  number  of  weaknesses  and 
deflclencleG.  The  Commission  did  not  have 
au  organizational  structure  with  weU-deflned 
lines  of  authority  and  respoui.ibllitf  that 
provided  for  the  kind  of  supervision  and 
coordination  necessary  to  achieve  an  elHclent 
operation.  The  principal  units  or  divisions 
o*  the  Commtsslon  tended  to  operate  more 
or  less  autonomously. 

The  agency  was  struggling  to  meet  a  sharp- 
Ir  rising  workload.  Investigations  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  statutory  direction  had 
more  than  tripled  over  the  previous  year. 
Complex  studies  of  major  slgnlflcance  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
pertaining  to  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
uidustry,  multinational  enterprises,  customs 
valuation,  and  tariff  and  non-tariff  trade 
barriers  were  far  behind  schedule.  Appro- 
priate administrative  controls  were  varied 
and  Inadequate.  A  professional  staff  of 
unique  expertise  and  ability  had  been  weak- 
ened by  declining  appropriations  and  was  In 
lieed  of  better  direction  to  meet  the  In- 
creased workload  and  the  new  demands  be- 
ing made  on  the  Commission.  There  was  an 
urgent  need  for  modem  management  and 
personnel  techniques.  The  buUding  was  In 
a  poor  state  of  repair.  Working  conditions 
were  inefficient  and  in  need  of  upgrading. 

On  the  basis  of  our  analyses,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  agency  was  understaffed  and 
underbudgeted  and  was  ill  prepared  to  cope 
with  either  the  demands  being  placed  upon 
it  by  a  rapidly  mounting  caseload,  or  with 
the  demands  being  placed  upon  it  by  the 
Fresldeut  and  the  Congress  because  of  pro- 
.spactive  International  trade  negotiations. 

After  deflaing  the  nature  of  the  Commis- 
sion's problems,  our  first  step  was  to  set  up 
procedures  to  expedite  the  completion  of 
pending  major  studies.  A  number  of  other 
actions  were  taken  to  assure  that  the  agency 
V  ould  fulfill  its  statutory  responsibilities  and 
improve  its  capability  to  be  more  responsive 
lo  the  needs  of  the  Executive  and  iTegialative 
Branches  of  government. 

The  assistance  and  .«;upport  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Bnuiches  in  a  budget 
and  staff  building  process  were  sought  and 
obteined.  Appropriations  increased  from  $4.4 
luillicn  in  FY  1971  to  $8.9  million  in  FY 
1975.  The  Commission's  authorized  celling 
of  permanent  positions  for  the  same  period 
iiicreased  from  255  to  400. 

Concurrently  with  the  budget  and  staff 
building  process,  consideration  was  given  to 
the  whole  question  of  improved  management 
and  organlxatlonal  effectiveness.  Previous 
management  studies  and  executive  reorga- 
nization plans  In  which  recommendations 
had  been  made  but  never  adopted  were  re- 
viewed. 

At  the  Commission's  request,  the  Office  of 
Maxuigement  and  Budget  brought  together  a 
group  of  experts  from  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission and  other  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  in  analysing  the 
Commission's  lntei°nal  organization  and  ad- 
ministrative and  management  procedures. 
The  report  of  this  expert  grotip  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commtsslon  for  Its  consid- 
eration. 

Upon  further  an§ilysis  of  this  and  other 
reports,  the  Commission  instructed  the  staff 
to  develop  a  reorganization  plan  designed 
to  meet  specific  needs.  As  the  Commission 
was  about  to  take  action  on  these  recom- 
mendations,   the   Congress    be^an   Its   con- 


sideration of  legislation  which  ultlmatelv 
became  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  Chairmaij 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  re- 
quested the  Commission  to  defer  action  on 
any  internal  organization  decision  until  the 
Congress  had  worked  its  will  on  the  Com- 
mission's statutory  functions,  and  it  had  had 
the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.'  We  have  been  advised  that 
(he  General  Accounting  Office  has  completed 
its  review,  and  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  has  recently  been  forviarded  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Willie  reorganization  was  aimed  at  the 
long-range  overall  improvement  of  the 
agency's  operations,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Conmilsslon  to  take  a  number  of  actions  that 
enabled  It  to  conduct  more  efficiently  its 
day-to-day  operations  within  the  existing 
organldatlon.  The  Commission  established 
the  position  of  Executive  Director  and  dele- 
gated to  that  office  extensive  responsibilltlei 
for  internal  admiuictrative  miuutiae  which 
gave  the  Comm'sslou  more  time  to  devote  to 
substantive  policy. 

An  Office  of  Personnel  and  Management 
Systems  was  established.  That  office  has  en- 
abled the  Commission  to  Improve  personnel 
management  and  to  assure  compliance  with 
Civil  Service  Commission  regulations  and 
requirements,  thus  meeting  the  critlclsm.s 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  This  has  resvilted  in  major  Im- 
provements in  the  Commission's  recruitment 
techniques  and  procedures,  and  enabled  the 
Commission  to  meet  Its  personnel  needs  more 
expeditiously. 

A  survey  and  review  wswj  also  made  of  the 
Commission's  records  management  capability 
with  assistance  from  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service.  This  review  disclosed  a 
number  of  deflcleucles,  which  are  being  cor- 
rected. Historical  records  and  other  records 
not  needed  on  a  current  basis  have  been 
transferred  to  Archives. 

Important  steps  were  also  taken  to  improve 
the  working  environment  for  Conunission 
employees.  Including  buildlog  renovations 
and  an  upgrading  of  oaice  space  and  facilities 
nud  an  overall  improvement  of  employee  work 
conditions.  Internal  communications  have 
been  Improved.  Greater  use  has  been  made  of 
automatic  data  processing,  microfiche,  and 
other  mechanical  aids  to  Improve  the  quality 
and  capabUlty  of  the  Commission's  w^ork  and 
to  Improve  work  productivity. 

While  taking  these  steps,  work  continued 
on  the  long-term  goal  of  improving  and 
Etrengtheniug  the  Commission  in  all  areas  of 
responsibility.  Bequests  were  made  and  ap- 
proval was  given  by  the  General  Servftes 
Administration  and  the  Congress  for  a  major 
renovation  of  the  Commission  building  which 
is  designed  to  bring  the  building  up  to  Fed- 
eral standards  in  all  respects.  All  the  neces- 
sary preparation  work  has  been  done,  and  the 
course  of  direction  has  been  set  on  the  $5.7 
million  program. 

One  of  our  major  goals,  tliat  of  the  efficient 
reorganization  of  the  agency  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  In  our  Judgment,  this  Is  essen- 
tial if  the  Commission  Is  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities  efficiently  and  to  provide  the 
assistance  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
1  hat  is  expected.  As  heretofore  indicated,  our 
work  in  this  respect  was  interrupted,  but  the 
major  studies  and  analyses  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  problems  have  been  identified, 
and  the  course  of  direction  is  clear. 

As  soon  as  the  report  is  received  from  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Commission  has 
heard  further  fiom  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  it  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  complete  Its  reorganlzatlonal  task. 


'  The  Commi.ssion  had  earlier  requested 
assistance  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice but  was  advised  that  tt  would  not  be 
able  to  re.=;pond  becaiise  of  its  pending  work- 
load. 
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In  our  Judgment,  with  Improved  reorganl- 
j-ational  effectiveness,  the  Commission  can 
establish  and  maintain  a  higher  state  of 
readiness  and  be  In  a  position  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  President  with  timely  ad- 
vice and  economic  foresight  on  the  compll- 
r-.'.ted  issues  reladng  to  international  trade. 


DETENTE  ATTACK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfiStM.VTIVtS 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  host  the  visit  of 
Ru.ssian  author.  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn, 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  has, 
in  my  judgment,  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  thp 
oppressive  conditions  under  Communi.«t 

totaUtarianism. 

A  very  timelv  and  thouglUworthy 
commentary  on  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  ad- 
Ove^s  to  the  AFL-CIO  appeared  in  the 
July  12  edition  of  the  weekly  newsletter 
of  the  Illirois  State  AFL-CIO,  whose 
highly  respected  editor,  Stanley  L.  John- 
son, sen'es  as  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  AFL-CIO. 

I  believe  the  Members  v.ill  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  reading  this  com- 
mentary which  expresses  Alexandr 
Solzhenit'^-n's  personal  %'iewpoints.  In 
light  of  current  developments: 
Deifntc  Attack 

America  and  other  We^^tern  democrpcles. 
apparently  blinded  to  the  true  goals  of 
worldwide  communism,  will  pay  a  heavy 
price  If  they  do  not  soon  abandon  their  pres- 
ent poUcy  of  detente  with  the  USSR,  Soviet 
dissident  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  warned  ai. 
ail  AFL-CIO  banquet  honoring  the  exiled 
Russian  novelist. 

Speaking  bluntly  to  his  audience  of  2.500 
labor  leaders  and  government  officials  In- 
cluding two  Cabinet  members  of  the  Ford 
Administration,  the  Nobel  laureate  declared 
that  "the  Soviet  Union  has  used  detente  in 
its  own  Interests,  is  using  it  now  and  will 
continue  to  use  it  in  its  own  interests." 

Nothing  has  changed  in  CommunLsi  ide- 
ology, Solzhenitsyn  said.  The  goal  are  the 
same  as  they  have  been  since  the  Bolshevlk.s 
rose  to  power  in  the  Revolution  of  1917-20: 
the  subjugation  of  peoples  evervwhere,  he 
cliarged. 

Speaking  in  Russian,  his  words  translated 
and  simultaneously  delivered  in  English, 
Solzhenitsyn  praised  the  American  Labor 
Movement  for  Its  continuing  anti-Commu- 
nist position. 

"The  AFL-CIO  has  never  given  In  to  the.' e 
illusions,"  he  said.  "The  American  workers' 
movement  has  never  allowed  Itself  to  bo 
bUnded  and  mistake  slavery  for  freedom. 
And  I  today,  in  behalf  of  all  of  oui-  oppressed 
people,  thank  you  for  this." 

He  noted  that  the  AFL,  in  1947,  while 
hberals  of  the  West  were  swearUig  there  was 
none  in  the  USSR,  pubUshed  and  distributed 
a  map  of  the  Soviet  chain  of  slave  labor 
camps.  The  maps  matched  the  author's  ac- 
count of  tlie  camp  system  In  Tlie  Gulag 
Archipelago,  his  own  account  of  Soviet  lii- 
ti'rnal  oppression. 

"On  our  crowded  planet  there  are  no 
longer  any  internal  affairs,"  Solzhenitsyn 
said,  paraphrasing  a  passage  from  his  1972 
Nobel  Prize  lecture. 

"luteffere  more  and  more"  In  Soviet  af- 
fairs, he  urged.  "Interfere  as  much  as  vou 
can.  We  beg  you  to  oome  and  interfere. ' 
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"Whenever  yo«  help  the  persons  perse- 
cuted In  the  Soviet  Union,"  he  reminded  his 
audience,  "you  not  only  display  magnanimity 
and  nobility,  you're  defendlngnot  only  them 
but  yourselves  as  well.  You're  defending  your 
ov.u  future."  ... 

•  The  situation  In  the  world  is  not  ju.'t 
dangerous."  he  said. 

'■Ic  i>n':  just  tiireatenlng — it  is  cata- 
.■-tiophic.  Something  that  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  the  ordinary  human  mUid  has  taken 
place,"  lie  continued.  .  .  . 

"We  already  hear  voices  in  your  country 
fti.cl  ill  the  West— 'give  up  Korea  and  we  will 
live  quiedy.  Give  up  Portugal,  of  course,  give 
v\y  Japan:  give  up  Israel;  give  up  Taiwan, 
the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  give  up 
10  more  Airicau  countries;  just  let  us  live  in 
ptace  ar.d  quiet.' 

"  Just  lei  us  drive  our  big  cars  on  our 
.'^pltadld  hijihways;  just  let  us  play  tennis 
and  f,c:f  in  peace  and  quiet;  Just  let  us  mix 
ci;r  cocktails  in  peace  and  quiet.'  " 

But  the«e  are  voices  of  people  who  do  not 
uiitlerstand  the  true  nature  of  communism, 
Solzhenli.syn  declared. 

"The  Communist  leaders  respect  only  firm- 
ness and  have  contempt  and  laugh  at  per- 
sors  who  cominually  give  In  to  them,"  he 
added.  '  1  ca)i  tell  you  that  only  firmness  will 
make  ji  po.-sible  to  withstand  the  assaults  oi 
Coramunlst  totalitarianism."  .  .  . 

Recalling  t)ie  political  philooophy  of  Aris- 
totle. Solyzhenitsyn  observed:  "One  cannot 
think  only  in  the  low  level  of  political  cal- 
culat  ions.  It's  necessaiy  to  think  also  of  what 
is  noble,  and  v.hat  js  honorable— not  onlv 
what  is  profitable.",  .  . 

Sulzhenitsyu's  addrets  was  his  first  major 
speech  in  the  West  since  he  wcks  deported 
pnd  deprived  of  his  Russian  citizenship  by 
Soviet  leaders  In  February  1974.  His  exile  fol- 
lowed publication  of  The  Gulag  Archipelago. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  who 
had  invited  the  noted  avithor  to  make  a  Fed- 
eration-Sponso'.pd  lecture  tour  of  the  U.S. 
i-hortly  aiier  his  deportation,  ir.trodiiced 
Solzhenitsyn  rs  "the  shigle  figure  who  has 
raised  highest  the  flame  of  liberly." 

"The  American  Trade  Union  movement." 
Meanv  noted,  "from  its  beginning  to  the 
presei.t,  has  been  dedicated  to  the  firm  un- 
\ielding  belief  in  freedom — freedom  for  all 
ma::kind.  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

"Cod  knows,  the  world  needs  to  thlnl: 
m&:e  about  human  freedom.  The  world  need-s 
to  think  more  about  those  who  are  losing 
Tlioir  freedom  every  day,"  Meany  said. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CO.  MOVES  ON  ILLE- 
GAL ALIEN  PROBLEM 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF  irxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIIS 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
chief  concerns  as  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciaiT  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Citizenship,  and  International  Law  has 
been  the  problem  of  illegal  aliens  and 
their  impact  on  our  serious  domestic  em- 
ployment situation. 

The  Immigration  Subcommittee  under 
the  distinguished  leadersliip  of  Chahman 
EiLBERc  has  recsntly  completed  action  on 
HH.  8713,  which  seeks  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  matter.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Rodino-Eilberg  bill,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  it  -will  come  before  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  next  week.  Hopefullj',  it  will 
be  acted  on  by  the  House  in  the  near 
future. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people's  rep- 
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resentative.s  are  doing  tlielr  part  to  deal 
with  this  difficulty.  However,  as  with  ev- 
erj-thing  we  deal  with  in  Congress,  tlie 
people— individuals,  business,  labor- 
must  be  willing  to  take  action  themselves 
if  the  problems  are  to  be  solved. 

I  w  ould  like  to  take  this  opportunity  U) 
rail  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an 
instance  of  just  such  necessary  coopera- 
tion by  private  industry.  The  National 
Can  Co.,  headquartered  in  Chicago,  has 
recently  instituted  a  program  to  insure 
against  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens.  Na- 
tional Can  President  Frank  W.  Considine 
has  stated  that  his  company's  goal  is  to 
open  up  more  jobs  for  legal  residents  of 
the  United  states: 

Our  goal  Is  to  pvt  tiie  U.S.  worker  bniV:  to 
\>-orU.  as  quickly  as  pcsstble. 

I  am  sure  that  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  join  me  in  commending  Na- 
tional Can  for  its  pioneering  efforts  in 
this  area  and  hope  that  other  companies 
will  soon  undertake  similar  resiJonsible 
approaches  to  meeting  the  illegal  alien 
problem. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Considine  s  letter  to  me  and  a  news  it- 
lease  describing  the  mea.sures  his  com- 
pany has  in.stituted: 

Jvr.-c  n,  197j. 
Hon.  Map.tin  \.  Russo.  * 

lioitte  of  i?rjjre.'enff>((rcs. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNcarssMAN  Rusio:  At  oi.r  annual 
shareholders  meeting  on  April  ii,  1975,  I 
made  the  annoimcement  that  the  National 
Can  Corporation  was  adopting  a  pollcv  ta 
Insure  against  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens. 
Furthermore,  that  the  corporation,  and  I 
personally,  v,ould  be  .spearheading  a  drl\ e 
to  recruit  other  b\i»inesses  to  do  the  samf. 

General  Leonard  Chapman,  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  and  Nat- 
urallzation  Service,  has  assured  me  that  if 
r.ll  of  busine'is  would  adopt  a  sImUar  policy, 
more  than  one  million  Jobs  would  be  opened 
up  for  U.S.  workers  within  a  matter  of 
months;  an  additional  two  millipn  Jobs  could 
be  opened  up  over  a  period  of  three  to  fotir 
years. 

I  know  bow  deeply  concerned  you  person- 
ally are  about  the  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  today,  therefore.  I  hope  that 
I  can  count  on  yovir  support  In  this  program. 

We  would  welcome  any  conunents  or  sug- 
gestions you  have  concerning  this  program. 
A  press  release  summarizing  my  remaiks  at 
our  annual  meeting  is  enclosed  for  your 
information. 

I  look  forward  to  h.earing  from  vou  soon. 
Sincerely, 

F.  W.  CoNcroiNE. 

National  Cax  Enacts  Measlbes  To  Insitre 
AoAiNsr  HiBiNC  Illegal  Aliens — Heads 
Drive  To  Rlcruit  Other  Business  to  Do 

THE  Same 

Chicago,  III.,  April  11.— With  unemplor- 
ment  at  an  all-time  high  since  Uie  depres- 
sion. National  Can  Corporation  announced 
today  that  it  is  enacting  measures  to  Insure 
against  the  hiring  of  Illegal  aliens. 

According  to  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Service,  It  is  the  first  major  U.S.  corpo- 
ration to  publicly  adopt  such  a  policy. 

Frank  W.  Considine,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  National  Can,  in  making; 
the  announcement  at  the  corporation's  an- 
nual meeting  in  Chicago,  said  that  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  own  policy.  National  Can  would 
spearhead  a  drive  In  cooperation  with  the 
U.8,  Immigration  Service  to  get  other  com- 
panies to  adopt  slmUar  measures.  Considine 
personally  v.lll  head  up  the  drive. 
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General  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Immigration  Serrice,  said 
that  a  concerted  effort  by  all  of  business  not 
to  employ  Illegal  aliens  would  help  to  open 
up  more  than  one  million  jobs  for  imem- 
ployed  U.S.  workers  within  a  matter  of 
months;  it  could  make  available  over  a 
period  of  three  to  four  years  an  additional 
two million  or  more  Jobs. 

"The  time  when  our  nation  could  absorb 
the  world's  unemployment  Is  long  past," 
Considlne  said  in  making  his  announce- 
ment. "I  don't  see  how  we  can  any  longer 
Justify  taking  lightly  the  hiring  of  people 
who  enter  the  country  illegally,  violating 
our  laws,  when  so  many  of  our  own  people 
are  begging  for  Jobs." 

Considlne  stated  that  government  statis- 
tics show  that  illegal  aliens  don't  Just  oc- 
cupy the  low  paying,  unwanted  jobs. 

"Quite  to  the  contrary,"  he  said.  "Illegal 
aliens  hold  jobs  throughout  our  entire  em- 
ployment   stream. 

"It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one  mil- 
lion illegal  aliens  are  in  New  York;  more 
than  half  a  million  in  Chicago."  Considlne 
continued.  "You  can  be  sure  that  the  people 
employed  in  these  areas  aren't  harvesting 
crops." 

According  to  the  Immigration  Service. 
more  than  two  and  one-half  million  illegal 
aliens  come  into  the  United  States  each 
year.  They  arrive  from  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world. 

As  unemployment  In  Europe  continues  to 
grow,  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  migrating 
to  this  country  is  expected  to  rise. 

According  to  General  Chapman,  the  surest 
way  of  shutting  them  out  Is  to  turn  off  the 
magnet  that  attracts  them  here  .  .  .  jobs. 

"This  is  what  we  -  re  trying  to  encourage 
mijor  corporations  to  do,"  General  Chap- 
man said.  "This  is  why  National  Can's  pub- 
lic policy  and  leadership  role  In  this  vital 
issue  is  so  important  to  our  solution  to  the 
Illegal  alien  problem." 

National  Can  is  listing  on  all  of  Its  em- 
ployment forms,  both  temporary  and  per- 
manent, salaried  and  hourly,  the  question: 
"Do  you  have  the  legal  right  to  be  in  this 
country?" 

It  Is  posting  signs  in  each  of  its  plants, 
informing  workers  of  the  company's  policy 
on  the  employment  of  Illegal  aliens.  It  is 
informing  each  of  Its  employees  that  it  is 
cooperating  fully  with  the  U.S.  Inunlgratlon 
Service  and  that  plants  wlU  be  open  for 
regular  immigration  Inspection. 

"This  puts  the  illegal  alien  on  notice  that 
National  Can  is  one  company  to  avoid," 
General  Chapman  said. 

"If  more  corporations  would  adopt  this 
policy  It  would  eventually  transmit  to  the 
illegal  alien  that  there  are  no  Jobs  for  them 
here.  It  would  discoiurage  them  from  coming 
to  America  on  an  illegal  basis." 

The  General  said  that  Illegal  aliens  who 
were  employed  at  company  plants  posting 
this  Information   would   most   likely  leave. 

"They  know  that  sooner  or  later  with  our 
regulsu'  inspections  that  they  would  be  de- 
tected," he  said. 

Considlne  stated  that  this  Is  of  course 
National  Can's  goal  ...  to  open  up  more  Jobs 
for  legal  residents. 

"If  we  can  do  something  to  help  ease  the 
unemployment  problem  In  the  U.S.,"  Con- 
sidlne said,  "then  we  feel  that  we  will  have 
truly  accomplished  something. 

"Our  goal  Is  to  put  the  U.S.  worker  back  to 
work,  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  feel  that 
this  program  with  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  Is  an  Important  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection." 

National  Can  Corporation  has  62  plants 
across  the  U.S.  It  employs  over  14,000  people. 
In  addition  to  its  U.S.  plants,  the  company 
has  12  plants  overseas.  Its  1974  annual  sales 
were   $710   million. 
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AROOSTOOK'S  MAGNIFICENT 
GADFLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

or  MAINC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my 
colleagues  from  urban  districts  with 
heavy  concentrations  of  television  and 
radio  stations  and  multisection  daily 
newspapers  may  not  pay  very  much  at- 
tention to  weekly  newspapers.  But  those 
of  us  from  more  rural  areas,  such  as  my 
district  in  Maine,  realize  that  weeklies, 
the  most  durable  news  medium  in  Amer- 
ican histoiT.  continue  to  be  a  vital  form 
of  communication  in  small  towns 
throughout  this  countrj-. 

Weekly  new.spapers  are  the  last  bas- 
tion of  true  individualism  in  American 
journalism.  Unlike  the  corporate  product 
erf  vast  staffs  which  work  in  urban  tele- 
vision, radio  and  newspaper  operations, 
many  newspapers  remain  one-man  oper- 
ations. The  weekly  editor  traditionally 
has  been  writer,  editor,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher, all  rolled  into  one,  and  he  fre- 
quently performs  the  function  of  con- 
science of  the  community  as  well  as  re- 
porting the  goings-on  about  town. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
vanishing  breed  of  American  journalists 
is  Kingdon  Harvey,  who  for  45  years  has 
pubUshed  the  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine,  Re- 
view. King  Harvey's  Review  has  an  influ- 
ence in  Aroostook  County  and  through- 
out the  State  much  greater  than  its 
small  circulation — only  2,300  copies- 
seems  to  warrant. 

The  prestige  of  the  paper  comes  from 
its  editor,  a  verbal  battler  who  holds  no 
institution  sacred  and  whose  forthright 
pronouncements  in  his  "Tom  E.  Rott" 
column  have  pricked  the  egos  of  scores 
of  politicians,  both  State  and  local,  over 
the  years.  King  Harvey,  at  67,  is  a  char- 
acter to  be  reckoned  with  in  northern 
Maine  and  few  in  Aroostook  County  are 
inclined  to  take  his  opinion  lightly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kingdon  Harvey  is  the 
subject  of  a  delightful  story  by  Richard 
W.  Sprague  which  appeared  in  the  April- 
May-June  edition  of  the  Bangor  and 
Aroostook  Railroad's  Maine  Line  maga- 
zine. I  am  inserting  this  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Aroostook's  Magnificent  GAorLT 
(By  Richard  W.  Sprague) 

The  weekly  newspaper  may  be  diminished 
from  what  it  was  in  American  Journalism 
but  It's  still  a  powerful  force  In  shaping 
public  opinion  and  influencing  the  course  of 
events  in  thoiisands  of  American  small  towns. 
There  are  surely  more  exciting  areas  of  jour- 
nalism but  none,  perhaps,  where  an  editor 
can  better  savor  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween what  he  does  every  week  and  its  Im- 
pact on  the  community. 

The  Maine  weekly  has  changed  consider- 
ably in  the  past  25  years  from  sovereign,  one- 
man  shops  to  large  operations  often  owned 
by  larger  Interests.  That's  not  to  say  that 
things  have  changed  for  the  worse;  there's 
a  new  professionalism  In  the  modern  weekly 
and  a  competence  that  may  have  been  miss- 
ing m  the  old  days.  But  the  Maine  weekly  of 
1975  seems  somehow  to  lack  the  color  and 
character  of,  say,  John  Gould's  Lisbon  Falls 
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Enterprise  or  the  fire  of  Jerry  White's  East- 
port  Sentinel. 

There  are  still  a  few  practitioners  of  the 
traditional  art  of  personal  weekly  Journal- 
ism. Tlaey  stand  like  old  pines  towering 
above  the  sky  line,  often  battered  by  the  ele- 
ments but  sturdy  enough  to  endure  the  pun- 
ishment. Aroostook  County  has  its  own  resi- 
dent curmudgeon  and  gadfly  in  Kingdon 
Harvey,  editor  of  the  Fort  Fairfield  Review. 

Not  even  his  close  friends  would  describe 
the  crusty  editor  of  Port  Fairfield's  weekly 
as  a  benevolent  mp.n.  A  quality  of  personal 
warmth  notwithstanding,  the  45  years  he's 
spent  behind  the  huge  roli-top  desk  as  editor, 
printer,  office  manager,  linotype  operatori 
pressman  and  general  factotum  have  en- 
dowed him  with  the  friendly  disposition  of  a 
grizzly  bear. 

He  is  firmly  dedicated  to  the  belief  that 
anything  that  can  happen,  will  happen  and 
that  if  you  expect  it,  you  wont  be  surprised 
cr  unhappy.  It's  a  philosophy  that's  made 
him  a  crackerjack  newspaperman.  It  has 
made  him  a  host  of  enemies  among  bu- 
reaucrats, politicians,  corporate  types  and 
not  a  few  of  his  colleagues.  But  it  has  also 
gotten  him  a  few  close  friends  and  earned 
the  respect  of  a  lot  of  people  far  removed 
from  the  Review's  circulation  area. 

In  fact  the  Review,  with  a  circulation  ol 
only  2300,  occupies  a  position  In  Maine  jour- 
nal i.sm  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
prestige  is  the  direct  result  of  the  editors 
blunt  honesty,  his  propensity  to  hurt  darts 
at  the  powerful,  the  corrupt  and  the  officious 
and  a  total  indifference  to  any  opinion  any- 
one might  hold  of  him. 

In  appearance,  Kingdon  Harvey  fits  his 
image.  His  towering  forehead  and  fierce  eves 
give  the  impression  that  he  has  Ijcen  wel- 
named.  He  holds  court — after  the  Review  is 
out  on  Wednesdays — in  an  Incredibly  clut- 
tered office  domUaated  by  the  roll-top  desk 
used  by  hs  father  Chandler  Cushman  Har- 
vey v.hen  he  was  editor,  a  battered  feather 
couch  and  dozens  of  photographs.  Without 
the  deadline,  Kingdon  Harvey  comes  across 
as  a  witty  and  urbane  man  of  great  per- 
sonal warmth. 

His  particular  delight  is  politics  and  poli- 
ticians and  if  he  can  ever  be  said  to  become 
expansive,  it's  when  he  speaks  of  it.  If  there's 
anything  that  pleases  him  more  than  to 
catch  a  government  agency  with  its  soiled 
laundry  exposed,  it's  a  good  political  battle. 

For  his  pronUnent  targets,  there's  often 
been  a  temptation  to  dismiss  his  pen  because 
of  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  Review  or 
to  give  battle.  Either  course  is  a  mistake,  the 
former  because  the  Review  is  Kingdon  Har- 
vey and  has  clout  out  of  proportion  to  Its 
size,  and  the  latter  because  doing  battle  with 
the  Terror  of  Fort  Fairfield  Is  a  lot  like  hand- 
to-hand  combat  with  a  porcupine. 

"I  guess  the  most  fun  I  ever  had,"  he 
muses,  wreathed  in  the  smoke  of  the  rank 
cigars  he  favors,  "was  In  the  primary  fight 
the  year  Fred  Payne  ran  against  Owen  Brew- 
ster for  the  Senate.  The  Bangor  Commercial, 
the  Eastport  Sentinel  and  the  Review  helped 
tip  the  scales  a  little  in  that  election.  I  guess 
I've  known  every  governor  personally  since 
Brewster  m  1925.  Burt  Cross  theatened  to  sue 
me  for  libel  once." 

The  principal  vehicle  for  his  arrows  is  the 
Tom  E.  Rott  column  he  writes  which  is  the 
feature  most  Review  readers  turn  to  first.  It's 
a  composite  of  his  sharp  wit,  folksy  news  and 
frequent  backhanders  at  his  adversaries.  That 
list  currently  includes  certain  of  Port  Fair- 
field's town  council  who  have  excluded  him 
from  parts  of  their  sessions,  the  U.S.  Weath- 
er Service  (the  "Whether"  Bureau  In  the  Har- 
vey vernacular),  the  Postal  Service  and  oc- 
casionally the  telephone  company  and  the 
railroad. 

In  the  halcyon  days  of  railroad  monopoly 
and  Populism,  the  railroad  once  sued  Harvey's 
father  for  libel — an  action,  bappUy,  they  lost. 
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He  has  tilted  with  such  diverse  adversaries 
ss  former  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  and 
the  Bangor  Dally  News  in  his  coltmin.  He 
once  wTote  that  "it  has  been  reported  that 
Senator  Brewster  owns  a  substantial  share  of 
s-tock  in  the  News",  a  paragraph  that  brought 
an  indignant  denial  from  the  publisher 
tlueatenmg  a  libel  suit  if  the  paper  lost  cir- 
culation as  a  result  of  the  report.  Delighted, 
Harvey  promptly  shot  off  a  letter  to  the  pub- 
lisher explaining  that  he  understood  why  the 
paper  might  lose  circulation  from  such  "a  re- 
port, "but,"  he  wi-ote,  "don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  cttt  me  In  for  a  share  of  any  Increase 
that  results  from  your  denial?  ' 

He  can  also  get  a  chuckle  out  of  the  times 
ail  adversary  has  drawn  blood  in  an  exchange. 
After  an  editorial  exchange  with  Gov.  Bur- 
ton Cross,  Harvey  met  the  Governor  at  a 
social  function.  Never  a  man  to  be  uncivil- 
ized, he  went  out  of  his  way  to  sliake  hands 
with  the  official. 

To  make  conversation  he  added  with  a  grin. 
'I  was  by  your  place  the^ other  day  but  I 
couldn't  stop." 

The  Governor  faced  hlra  with  a  coW-eye 
n.id  replied: 
"Thanks." 

Harvey  doesn't  exactly  treasure  Che  mem- 
ory but  he  can  laugh  about  it. 

He'll  go  to  the  wall  for  a  cause  he  believes 
ill.  no  matter  what  it  costs  him  or  anyone 
else.  He  was  loudly  critical  of  the  handling 
of  the  Cyrus  Everett  and  Donna  Mauch 
murders  in  Fort  Fairfield  In  1967.  For  two 
yeans  after  the  killings  (still  lixsted  as  un- 
solved) he  carried  the  names  and  death  date 
of  the  victims  each  week. 

His  detractors  have  suggested  that  his  pen 
Is  more  vitriolic  than  just  and  have  labeled 
his  paper  the  Fort  Fairfield  Revenge.  And  it's 
probably  accurate  to  say  that  no  one  could 
describe  his  crusading  as  restraUied.  But  even 
his  enemies  accord  him  a  grudging  respect 
for  his  bUmt.  lay-lt-on-the-llne  honesty  and 
his  willingness  to  give  anyone  a  chance  to 
reply  In  the  columns  of  the  Review. 

Harvey  got  into  the  newspaper  business 
atter  journalism  at  the  University  of  Maine 
when  he  went  to  work  for  hl.s  father. 

"1930  was  a  big  year  for  me."  he  chuclcles. 
"1  graduated  from  the  University,  married 
Erni  and  went  to  work  for  Dad." 

It  was  a  different  world  that  Kingdon  Har- 
vey entered  from  what  would  confront  to- 
day's weekly  editor.  Tliere  was  little  radio. 
no  television,  in  short,  no  competition  for 
either  the  advertising  dollar  or  the  news 
story. 

"You  could  sit  on  a  story  for  six  days  If  you 
had  to,"  he  says.  'We  had  as  many  as  ten 
people  working  here  and  put  out  a  12-page 
paper  every  week." 

When  his  father  died  in  1940,  Harvey  be- 
came editor  and  worked  for  his  mother  until 
her  death  In  1967.  Only  once,  he  remembers, 
did  his  mother  ever  question  a  decision.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  had  turned  his  editorial 
needle  on  Senator  Smith,  she  canceled  her 
subscription  "for  economy  reasons".  Mrs. 
Harvey  an  admirer  of  the  Senator,  asked 
that  she  continue  to  receive  the  paper,  a  re- 
quest that  Harvey  continued  until  his 
mother's  death. 

During  lean  years  and  in  the  times  when 
printers,  the  most  nomadic  of  artisans,  would 
leave  at  awkward  times,  Harvey  spent  as 
much  time  on  the  linotype  machine  and  the 
pre.ss  as  he  did  writing  for  his  paper.  Once, 
he  recalls,  he  spent  33  consecutive  hours  in 
the  shop  without  leaving.  But  when  Urban 
Renewal  came  to  downtown  Fort  Fairfield 
and  claimed  his  plant  in  1971,  he  decided  to 
s^eU  the  machinery  on  which  he'd  spent  so 
much  of  his  life  and  contract  the  printing 
to  a  modern  offset  plant  in  Presque  Isle. 

"The  only  machinery  I  have  now  is  a  type- 
writer," he  laughs.  "Sometimes  I  look  at  my 
hands  and  I  say  to  myself.  "Harvey,  you  can't 
loe  working  with  hands  as  clean  a.s  that.  But 
atter  working  with  letterpress  for  41  vears. 
Offset  was  sheer  magic  to  me." 
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When  his  wife,  a  gentle  woman  of  intel- 
ligence and  wit,  died  in  1974,  some  of  the 
Harvey  fire  went  out.  For  a  lifetime  Erm  Har- 
vey's grace  and  beauty  had  taken  much  of 
the  sting  from  her  husband's  blunt  ways. 

A  lesser  man  (".  .  .  marrying  Erm  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  .  .  .") 
might  not  have  straightened  his  back  after 
such  a  blow.  But  Harvey  with  bulldog  de- 
termination, began  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of 
his  liie  doing  the  only  thing  he  loved  .  .  . 
newspapering. 

At  67,  weathered  .slightly  and  battle- 
.«carrcd  but  siill  spare  and  straight,  Kingdon 
Harvey  looks  back  without  regrets  on  a  career 
in  weekly  journalism  that  .spans  45  years.  He 
had  been  a  columnist  for  a  daily  newspaper 
as  well  as  a  radio  commentator.  He  cannot 
remember  the  last  time  he  had  a  vacation. 
It's  a  good  thing,  as  he  points  out.  Its  so 
much  fun  because  It's  such  damned  hnrd 
work. 

Is  this  crusty  and  proud  man  a  lat'erdnv 
Don  Quixote  tilting  at  windmUls?  Is  It  all 
sound  and  fury  and  drudgery — as  some  re- 
gard weekly  journalism — without  much 
meaning?  Or  is  ibis  really  where  what's  im- 
portant and  enduring  in  our  country  is  haji- 
pening? 

A  man  who  lives  far  from  Aroo>took 
County  and  who  has  never  met  Kingdon 
Haney  answered  the  question  this  way:  "I 
don  t  know  the  fella.  I  read  his  pappr.  I  don't 
always  agree  with  him  but  he  .s  got  guts.  1 
wish  there  were  a  whole  lot  more^uke  him." 
The  fact  is  Kingdon  Harvey  is  an  indlvld- 
tiallst  in  an  age  that  gives  lip  service  to  the 
notion  but  hates  It  in  pr.iCi,lce:  even  the 
rebels  wear  uniforms  of  depressing  similar 
cut  and  speak  the  same  lines. 

He  is  a  splendid  ainchronism  In  an  era  of 
structured  knowledge  and  stylized  behaviour. 
If  he  were  younger,  his  survival  odds  would 
be  a  little  lower  than  those  of  a  saber- 
toothed  tiger.  But  .society  senses  a  fading  in 
the  Uerce.  green  eyes  and  Is  willing  to  In- 
dulge the  aging  warrior. 

We  siiould  cherish  the  Kingdon  Harvei  s  of 
the  world.  They  add  character  and  zest  to 
o'li  lives. 

And  there  are  never  enough  of  them 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said. 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait."  That  is  the  principle  we  apply  in 
maintaining  our  large  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces— ready  when  we  need 
them,  and  serving  by  standing  and  wait- 
ing for  that  time.  In  California,  how- 
ever, the  National  Guard  is  not  content 
just  to  stand  around. 

Our  Guard  has  geared  itself  to  assist 
our  communities  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Its  community  service  program  is  orga- 
nized aU  the  way  from  a  central  office  to 
control  its  statewide  effort  down  to  each 
unit's  community  service  coordinator. 
Last  year  the  California  Guard  par- 
ticipated in  almost  8,000  individual  com- 
munity projects,  donating  almost  120,- 
000-man  hours  to  various  projects.  Manv 
were  of  the  type  one  would  expect  of  a 
militarj-  organization — providing  color 
guards  for  parades,  patriotic  exhibits  for 
county  and  State  fairs,  and  personnel 
support  for  such  things  as  Memorial 
Day  celebrations.  Others,  however,  were 
projects  less  obviously  in  the  province  oi 
the  Guard,  even  though  they  were  per- 
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haps  a  greater  service.  Projects  of  this 
tjTJe  included: 

Placing  and  collection  of  Ea.ster  Seal 
cannisters.  In  Sacramento  alone,  the 
Guard  contributed  96-man  hours  to  the 
benefit  of  1.500  Calif  omians: 

Assorted  pio.iects  to  support  the  Boy 
Scouts,  to  whicli  the  Guard  contributed 
over  1.700  man-hours  to  benefit  alnios.t 
1,500  Sacramento-area  Scouts;  and 

Grading  and  resurfacing  a  playground 
at  an  elementary  school  in  my  own  home- 
town of  Vallcio.  This  project,  to  which 
the  Guard  cjntributed  not  only  some 
250  nian-b  .urs,  but  also  its  en:  ineerin^i 
expe:tisf  will  benefit  .some  600  children 
amiuall\ ; 

TraiLsportation  of  undeipriviletied 
chiWron  in  the  Sacramento  area  to  Ma- 
rire  World  and  Santa  Cruz  beaches. 
TJii:,  undertaking  involved  a  contribu- 
tio.i  of  only  16  man-h-jurs.  but  be:io- 
fited  39  deprived  young  Americans: 

Provision  of  personnel  and  equipment 
to  improve  a  nature  area  of  Woodrldge 
Elemertary  Schorl  in  Sr.cramcnto.  The 
Guard  in  tliis  instance  contributed  160 
nian-IiGurs  in  oider  to  bring  an  ani»ual 
benefit  10  600  fii.st-through-sixth  gi-aders; 

Support  for  a  March  of  Dimes  walka- 
thon  in  Sacramento  County.  This  proj- 
ect created  much  citizen  interaction  and 
participation  as  the  effort  sought  to  ease 
the  suffering  of  3.500  handicapped  bene- 
flciaiies.  The  Guard  contributed  800 
man-houi-s: 

Storing,  repaiiing.  collecting,  and  dis- 
tribution of  toys  as  part  of  a  toys  for 
tots  program  in  Santa  Rosa.  The  Guard, 
in  a  major  effort,  contributed  4,000  man- 
houi's  which  benefited  100  California 
children  during  the  Christmas  season: 

Supplying  personnel  for  an  ecology 
di'ive  in  Oakdale.  This  project,  to  which 
the  Guard  contributed  1.150  man-hours. 
is  estimated  to  directly  benefit  the  lives 
of  500  people: 

Genei'al  renovation  and  improvement 
of  a  boys'  ranch  in  Redding.  Guard  con- 
tributions heie  of  720  man-hours  is  ex- 
pected to  benefit  100  annual  residents 
of  the  estate; 

Administration  of  blood  pressure  tests 
in  tlie  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 
This  exercise  had  the  Guard  contribut- 
ing 240  man-hours  for  a  benefit  to  600 
California  citizens; 

Provision  of  transportation  for  high 
school  students  to  a  wilderness  area  for 
a  backpacking  suiTival  class.  Twenty- 
two  Lone  Pine  students  benefited  from 
a  Guard  contribution  of  480  man-hours. 
Projects  of  this  typn,  which  benefited 
over  1.6  million  Califomians  last  year, 
held  to  emphasize  the  caliber  of  people 
tlie  Guard  attracts.  Tlie  desiie  to  serve, 
evidenced  by  these  undertakings,  is  just 
one  more  reason  why  we  in  California  are 
proud  of  oiu'  National  Guard. 


CONSERVE  OUR  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
RESOURCES 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  plan  to 
conserve  our  national  energy  resources 
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must  be  a  part,  though  a  large  part,  of 
our  total  national  energy  program.  This 
national  program  will  encompass  in- 
creased production,  new  technologies, 
and  conservation  as  its  major  com- 
ponents. All  of  our  efforts  imder  each  of 
these  three  areas  of  the  energy  plan 
mj.st  conform  to  our  national  policy 
goals  which  are  the  focus  of  this  plan. 
These  national  goals  were  mentioned  in 
the  national  plan  for  energ>-  research, 
development  and  demonstration,  recent- 
ly supplied  by  ERDA,  and  I  wish  to  quote 
them: 

To  maintain  the  security  and  policy  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Nation. 

To  maintain  a  strong  and  healthy  econ- 
omy, providing  adequate  employment  op- 
portunities and  allowing  fulfillment  of  eco- 
nomic aspirations  (especially  in  the  less  af- 
fluent parts  of  the  population) . 

To  provide  for  future  needs  so  that  life 
styles  remain  a  matter  of  choice  and  are  not 
limited  by  the  unavailability  of  energy. 

To  contribute  to  world  stability  through 
cooperative  International  efforts  In  the  en- 
ergy sphere. 

To  protect  and  Improve  the  Nation's  en- 
vironmental quality  by  assuring  that  the 
preservation  of  land,  water,  and  air  re- 
sources is  given  high  priority. 

These  are  goals  which  we  must  aim 
toward  with  every  project  we  institute, 
whether  it  be  for  conservation,  increased 
production,  or  new  technologies. 

The  options  which  we  have  open  to  us, 
as  a  Nation,  to  solve  the  energy  resources 
shortage  are  in  fact  very  limited.  Our 
present  energy  consumption  is  inverted 
with  respect  to  our  supplies.  The  United 
States  currently  uses  the  largest  amount 
of  energy  from  its  least  abundant  nation- 
al supplies,  and  uses  the  least  amount  of 
energy  from  its  most  abundant  supplies. 
Over  75  percent  of  our  national  con- 
sumption comes  from  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  supplies,  while  coal,  our  most 
abundant  supply,  provides  only  20  per- 
cent of  our  national  energy  needs.  Ura- 
nium and  solar  energy,  two  of  the  energy 
sources  with  the  most  potential,  have 
hardly  been  developed. 

The  latest  energy  resources  statistics 
which  have  been  released  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  show  that  we  are  rap- 
Idly  running  out  of  our  present  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  supplies.  History 
has  taught  us  that  it  has  taken  some  60 
years  from  the  point  at  which  a  transi- 
tion to  a  new  energy  resource  was  first 
discernible  imtil  that  resource  reached 
its  peak  use  and  began  to  decline.  How- 
ever, these  latest  estimates  show  that 
production  will  drop  rapidly  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  new  major 
energy  resource  could  be  ready  by  that 
time. 

We  urgently  need  to  both  increase  our 
domestic  production  and  at  the  same  time 
start  an  intelligent  conservation  pro- 
gram. Enhanced  recovery,  which  re- 
quires some  technological  development, 
will  buy  us  roughly  10  years.  Adding  new 
sources  of  supply  such  as  the  Elk  Hills 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves— which  are 
already  In  existence — plus  new  discover- 
ies, will  help  us  satisfy  oiu-  national  needs 
for  a  little  while  longer. 

However,  even  those  near-term  solu- 
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tlons  will  require  some  time  before  they 
can  have  a  significant  impact.  Many  of 
the  new  techniques  for  enhanced  re- 
covery still  must  be  developed  to  com- 
mercial status.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
long  lead  time  from  discovei-y  of  new 
petroleum  reserves,  both  onshore  and 
offshore,  until  the  oil  begins  to  fiow.  So 
we  are  left  with  the  problem  of  what 
programs  can  be  Implemented  immedi- 
ately to  have  a  positive  affect  on  our 
rapidly  depleting  reserves. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  conservation 
on  the  individual,  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional levels. 

Conservation  could  have  a  tremen- 
dous affect  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  By  re- 
setting thermometers  by  3  degrees,  we 
could  save  450.000  barrels  per  day  in  the 
winter  and  100,000  barrels  per  day  in  the 
summer.  A  10  percent  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  heating  and  lighting  in 
buildings  could  save  almost  300,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  A  better  program  of  auto- 
mobile tuneups  could  save  350,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  Cold  water  washing  could 
save  another  300,000  barrels  per  day.  An 
increase  by  one— from  1.3  to  2.3— in  the 
number  of  commuters  could  save  our 
600,000  barrels  per  day.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams and  others  are  valuable  and  could 
be  implemented.  Some  should  be  imple- 
mented while  others  should  not.  How- 
ever, any  such  implementation,  should 
be  done  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
plan. 

Finally,  there  are  two  recent  develop- 
ments which  make  conservation  even 
more  desirable.  First  of  all  the  sudden 
increase  in  energy  prices  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  as  a  nation,  readjust 
our  energy  consumption  patterns, 
tlirough  increased  efficiency  of  use.  Mar- 
ket forces  wi'l  tend  to  do  most  of  this, 
but  a  national  program  of  energy  con- 
servation will  spread  the  difficulties  over 
the  entire  population.  This  way  all  will 
cany  the  burden  so  tlmt  no  one  will 
have  to  shoulder  a  disproportionate  bur- 
den. Second,  there  are  national  needs 
which  eclipse  the  private  market  de- 
cisions. Our  Nation  needs  to:  First,  cut 
the  outflow  of  dollars  to  purchase  oil 
and  gas,  and  second,  to  cut  our  grow- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  the 
accompanying  susceptibility  to  foreign 
interruptions. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  to  develop  an 
overall  program  of  energy  conservation 
as  part  of  our  national  plan  to  deal  with 
the  energy  resource  shortages.  This  is 
necessary  now  while  supplies  are  shrink- 
ing and  before  some  of  the  discoveries 
and  new  technologies  are  available. 
Whenever  this  Nation  has  been  called 
upon  to  meet  a  problem  as  a  nation,  we 
have  never  shrunk  from  the  task. 
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ARMFUL  AND  INCONSISTENT 
AGENCY  REGULATIONS 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
overregulation  by  Government  agencies 


continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  tliis  country  faces.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  seem  content  to  add 
layer  upon  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  the 
Government  while  giving  these  bureau- 
crats excessive  regulatory  powers.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  the  citizens  beyond  Wash- 
ington who  pay  the  price  for  this  over- 
regulation.  A  classic  example  of  this 
problem  was  recently  pointed  out  in  a 
column  in  the  Washington  Star.  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
I  From  the  Washington  Star,  June  23,  1975 1 
Harassment  of  HosprrALs  Cotjld 
Prove  Expensive 
( By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck ) 

Dayton,  Ohio— The  federal  government's 
involvement  in  health  care  grows  larger  all 
the  time,  and  perhaps  inevitably,  the  federal 
bureaucracy  grows  along  with  It.  If  vou  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  hospital  business,  "your  life 
has  become  an  endle&s  hassle. 

The  Kettering  Medical  Center,  a  teaching 
Institute  with  409  beds  and  a  staff  of  1,400 
stands  handsomely  In  a  parklike  setting  Just 
south  of  Da>ton.  Completed  11  years  ago,  it 
is  as  modem  an  institution  as  one  could  ask. 
By  any  rational  standard,  it  is  completely 
safe.  But  the  Kettering  is  in  deep  trouble 
with  the  bureaucrats.  More  than  a  hundred 
other  hospitals,  in  35  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  are  in  the  same  fix. 

In  the  bureaucratic  view,  the  situation  Is 
pure  heaven.  For  the  harassed  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, the  situation  Is  something  else 
In  some  fashion,  the  administrators  must 
satisfy  the  captious,  conflicting,  nitpicking 
and  sometimes  foolish  demands  of  compet- 
ing agencies.  If  patients  and  taxpavers  truly 
benefited  from  this  rlgamarole,  the  "multiply- 
ing rules,  regulations  and  inspections  might 
be  justified.  No  such  benefits  are  apparent. 

The  Ketterhig's  problems  are  entirely  typi- 
cal. At  the  time  It  was  built,  the  medical  cen- 
ter complied  fully  with  the  Ohio  buUding 
code,  the  municipal  fire  code,  the  Hill-Burton 
construction  requirements,  and  the  demands 
of  the  underwriters.  The  hospital  was  In- 
spected and  accredited  by  the  respected  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
(JCAH). 

Three  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  got  congressional  ap- 
proval for  Its  notion  that  JCAH  accredita- 
tions should  be  "validated."  That  is,  the  gov- 
ernment's own  inspectors,  applying  their 
own  criteria,  should  check  around.  At  ran- 
dom, the  government  selected  144  hospitals 
for  validation.  One  of  them  was  the  Ketter- 
ing Medical  Center. 

Last  September  the  validators  descended. 
Dr.  M.  H.  Schaffner,  Kettering's  president, 
still  Is  shaken  by  the  experience.  The  sur- 
veyors praised  the  Institution's  construction 
and  maintenance,  but  the  team  from  HEW 
had  Its  paperwork  Job  to  do.  By  applying  its 
own  standards,  HEW  compiled  a  bristling 
"statement  of  deficiencies."  The  hospital  was 
ordered  promptly  to  submit  a  plan  of 
correction. 

One  complaint  had  to  do  with  the  hos- 
pital's airflow  system.  It  was  Immaterial  to 
the  HEW  surveyors  that  the  system  was 
safe,  efficient  and  fully  In  compliance  with 
state  and  local  requirements.  Kettering's 
windows  are  kept  locked — a  key  Is  at  every 
nursing  station — for  sound  reasons  of  pa- 
tient security  and  airflow  engineering.  Never 
mind,  -said  the  bureaucrats.  The  fenestra- 
tion mist  be  redesigned  and  replaced  so  that 
wlndowSimay  be  opened.  If  a  sick  or  deranged 
patient  falls  or  Jumps  to  his  death,  too  bad. 

A  hassle  developed  over  wastebaskets.  The 
validators  said  plastic  liners  were  prohibited. 
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lest  a  spark  Ignite  a  bag  and  create  toxii' 
smoke.  Dr.  Schaffner  said  plaintively  that  if 
he  took  the  bags  out  of  the  wastebaskets, 
he  could  be  cited  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
nnd  Health  Administration.  Under  OSHA 
regulations,  the  liners  are  required,  lest  hos- 
pital workers  be  infected  by  handling  con- 
ttiminated  trash.  An  informal  compromise 
v.Hs  reached.  Dr.  Schaffner  would  take  the 
liners  out  while  the  HEW  inspectors  were  on 
T'i<>  scene,  and  put  them  bo  -li  for  the  OSHA 
pi-ople. 

In  an  effort  to  get  along,  the  Kettering 
has  corrected  many  of  the  supposed  deficien- 
cies. It  would  cost  an  estimated  $500,000  to 
remedy  every  complaint.  Tiie  co:-!  ultimately 
would  fall  on  the  patients,  who  would  be  not 
one  whit  better  off.  If  tlu-  hospital  fails  to 
comply,  HEW  could  cut  off  Its  reimburse- 
ment for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients. 

Of  the  144  hospitals  sublected  to  validation 
inspections,  105  lost  their  accredited  status. 
In  16  states,  every  hospital  failed  to  qualify. 
It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time,  one  may  be  cer- 
tain, before  HEW  proposes  to  extend  its  own 
regulations  not  merely  to  :i  random  sample 
of  American  hospitals,  but  to  all  hospitals 
tlnoughout  the  nation. 

What  a  dream!  Tliousauds  of  Inspectorb! 
Tens  of  thousands  of  clerical  assistants!  Mil- 
lions of  reports,  surveys,  studies,  summaries, 
notices,  letters,  documents!  And  when  "vali- 
dation" Is  added  to  "utilization  review"  and 
to  a  mind-boggling  survey  of  the  hotir-by- 
hour  activities  of  hospital  physicians  the 
bureaucratic  vision  become:-;  apocalyptic,  lu 
the  end,  every  taxpayer,  a  ad  p-erv  patient, 
must  pay  the  bill. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  5900,  THE 
•  COMMON  SITUS"  BILL 


General  public: 

Favor  A 

Favor  B 

No  opinion 

Union  members: 

Favor  A 

Favor  B 

rio  opinion 


Sentiment  favoring  limited  picketing  is 
high  aQK>ng:  30-39  year  olds  (72%),  mem- 
bers of  professional  or  clerical  families 
(77';  ) ,  residents  of  small  urban  communities 
(74^;.),  residents  of  Western  states  (12',i), 
people  in  upper-income  families  (75":.  ),  and 
thought  leaders  (72%). 

These  results  are  based  on  a  nationwide 
probability  sample  of  1,022  persons  18  years 
of  age  and  over,  taken  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary 10  through  February  3,  1975.  Respond- 
ents were  interviewed  personally  in  their 
homes  by  trained  ORG  inten-iewers.  and  the 
Interviewing  vehicle  employed  wa-s  the  ORC 
Caravan  service. 

Opinion  Research  Corporrtiioa's  master 
!*aiiipie  Is  based  on  a  new  probability  sample 
design  prepared  In  consultation  with  the  late 
J.  Stevens  Stock  of  Marketmafh,  Inc.,  aiid 
modified  and  updated  periodically  by  ORC. 

In  its  technical  appendix  to  the  complete 
rsurvey.  Opinion  Research  Corporation  de- 
scribes Its  probability  ma-ster  sample  as  fol- 
low.s : 

•'Hie  essential  characteristic  of  probability 
"^inpling  is  that,  for  each  person  in  the  pop- 
tilation  tinder  study,  fhe  probablUty  that  he 
^vill  be  Included  In  the  sample  can  "be  speci- 
fied. This  means  that  the  degree  of  reliability  . 
<1  any  finding  from  a  study  ba.sed  on  prob- 
aoilay  sample  can  be  estimated  mathemati- 
cally. 

■Tlie  ORG  sample  desigu  is  «,  major  im- 
provement over  standard  areal  probabUicv 
«f«'^"^  "°^  ^"  common  use.  These  areal 
methods  depend  upon  the  use  of  maps  show- 
ihg  s(eographlc  .segments  frx.m  ^hi.-h  rou»h 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

I.N  the:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaih  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  House  will 
soon  determine  the  late  of  H.R.  5900,  the 
"situs  picketing"  or  "secondary  boycott" 
bill.  I  am  oppased  to  this  bill,  and  a  re- 
cent survey  conducted  by  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp,  of  Princeton.  N.J.  shows 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  public 
is  opposed  to  it.  I  wish  to  insert  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues. 

Although  this  is  a  "union  sponsored' 
hill,  i lie  .survey  indicates  that  even  a  ma- 
jority of  union  luembei-s — 57  i>ercent — 
are  opposed  to  it. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  antiunion — 
nor  am  I  seeking  to  establish  such  a  posi- 
tion— but  I  truly  believe  this  proposal  to 
be  an  unreasonable  and  unnecessary 
thieat  to  the  settlement  of  labor-man- 
agement disputes  and  nee<led  produc- 
tivity. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  opposing  this  bill. 

The  Business  Roundtable  has  recently  re- 
ceived from  Opinion  Research  Corporation 
of   Princeton.    New   Jersey,    results    of    the 
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tenth  In  a  series  of  nationwide  surveys  it 
has  conmilssloned  of  public  and  union  mem- 
ber thinking  on  matters  related  to  labor 
law  reform  and  the  collective  bargalnlnt; 
process.  That  study  will  shortly  be  dls.sem- 
inated  publicly,  as  have  previous  ones  In  tlx- 
series. 

Contained  In  the  1975  survey  is  a  que.stioii 
on  the  specific  subject  of  union  picketing 
at  construction  sites.  The  following  is  a 
direction  quotation  from  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Coporation  report: 

Since  1974  there  has  been  n  drop  in  publi : 
sentiment  for  restricting  picketing  to  tin- 
work  of  the  contractor  with  whom  the  union 
is  disputing,  although  favor  still  is  at  the 
two-thirds  level. 

Today  G8^:,  favor  restricting  .such  pickei!i>i'. 
compared  to  73*^;  in  1974;  21 '^  today  would 
allow  picketing  of  an  entire  buildiiig  sKe. 
xip  six  percentage  points  in  the  past  year. 

Among  union  members  there  have  been 
very  little  change  over  time.  Today  57  , 
wotUd  limit  picketing  to  the  contractrr 
with  whom  the  tniion  has  a  dispute  whil«* 
36',r  want  unions  to  be  able  to  picket  iho 
whole  building  site. 

"On  building  sites  many  miions  represent 
different  kinds  of  employees  of  contractors 
working  there — electricians.  carpenters 
plumbers,  and  so  forth. 

"When  one  of  the  unions  is  strikinf? 
against  one  of  the  contractors,  which  cf 
these  two  rules  do  you  think  should  applr? 

"A.  The  union  should  only  be  allowed  to 
picket  the  work  of  tlie  contractor  with  whom 
It  has  a  dispute  and  not  the  whole  buildin^j 
site  or — 

"B.  The  union  should  be  allowed  to  picket, 
the  whole  building  site,  even  If  It  stops  work 
of  nil  other  contractors  and  employees." 
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population  estimates  can  be  made.  Thct>e 
maps  are  often  out-of-date  and  otherwise  In- 
accurate, and  population  estimates  are  fre- 
quently unreliable  for  small  geographic 
areas,  particularly  as  time  passes  from  one 
census  to  another. 

"The  new  sampling  method  eliminates 
these  important  problems  of  traditional 
probablUty  sampling  by  using  ciurent  ad- 
dress directories  as  the  basis  for  a  system  of 
defining  interviewing  starting  points— a  sys- 
tem which,  of  course,  also  includes  sample 
households  not  In  the  directory.  The  new 
method  is  both  statistically  and  administra- 
tively efficient  as  possible,  providing  the  most 
reliable  data  for  any  given  expenditure." 

Samples  used  in  prior  years  on  which  the 
above  question  on  construction  t,ite  picketing 
was  asked  generally  involved  about  2,000  in- 
terviews. Comparing  the  restilts  for  the  total 
public  obtained  In  this  survey  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000,  differences  of  3'r  to  8%  are 
needed  before  they  can  be  regarded  as  statis- 
tically significant. 

The  drop  from  the  73':;  of  the  total  public 
favoring  "Plan  A"  in  1974  to  the  68',',  favor- 
ing It  In  1975  can  be  regarded  as  statistically 
significant  on  a  95-out-of-lOO  chance  basis. 
Likewise,  the  increase  In  the  total  public 
vote  of  15 'i  to  21';;  in  favor  of  Plan  B"  is 
significant  on  the  same  basis. 

By  contrast,  the  differences  in  union  mem- 
ber thinking  from  1974  to  1975,  representing 
sub-samples  of  the  total  public  and  hence 
smaller  numbers  of  people,  are  within  the 
bounds  of  statlstkal  chanf-e  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  sit:iiifi'.:,iit. 


ALEXANDR  solzhenitsyn 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES>ENTATIVi;3 

Friday,  July  18.  1975 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wliite 
House  has  amiounced  that  President 
Ford  is  indeed  willing  to  receive  Alex- 
andr  Solzhenitsyn,  This  may  lessen  the 
personal  slight  entailed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's previous  refasal  to  meet  the  gieat 
Russian  writer  and  freedom-fighter.  But 
the  really  important  questions  raised  by 
the  President's  initial  desire  to  avoid 
Solzhenitsyn  are  not  answered  by  his  re- 
cent change  of  mind.  Those  questions 
concern  the  nature  of  detente  as  pur- 
sued by  this  administration. 

Detente,  we  are  told  by  the  administra- 
tion. Is  a  policy  of  reducing  tensions,  pro- 
moting international  stability,  and  pre- 
venting nuclear  war.  It  is  a  policy  de- 
signed to  assure  peace. 

Detente,  we  are  told  by  the  adminLstia- 
tion,  is  certainly  not  appeasement.  Tlie 
American  people  know,  the  world  has 
learned,  that  appeasement  as.sures  not 
peace,  but  war. 

But  detente,  we  have  been  told  by  its 
architects,  is  different  from  appeasement 
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because  detente  Implies  no  compromise 
of  9ur  principles  and  no  diminution  of 
our  commitment  to  freedom.  Rather, 
detente  will  allow  for  peaceful  competi- 
tion and  freer  flow  of  ideas.  Similarly,  we 
are  told  that  detente  entails  no  illusions 
about  the  Soviets  nor  subservience  to 
them,  but  rather  consists  of  tough- 
minded  agreements  forged  out  of  mutual 
self-interest. 

Solzhenltsyn  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant critic  of  detente.  He,  more 
forcefully  than  any  other,  has  ques- 
tioned whether  this  distinction  between 
detente  and  appeasement  is  real  or  il- 
lusory. President  Ford  has  lent  more 
weight  to  Solzhenltsyn'^  criticisms  by 
snubbing  him  than  he  would  have  by 
embracing  him. 

Why.  If  detente  implies  no  compromise 
of  our  principles,  does  the  President  re- 
fuse to  greet  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing freedom-fighters  for  fear  of  of- 
fending some  of  the  world's  most  out- 
standing (HJpressors  of  human  freedom? 
Why,  if  one  goal  of  detente  Is  to  pro- 
mote a  freer  flow  of  Ideas,  does  our  Pres- 
ident shy  away  from  a  man  exiled  from 
his  country  for  the  "crime"  of  espousing 
the  most  fundamental  idea  of  westei-n 
thought — Individual  liberty? 

Why,  if  detente  is  forged  out  of  the 
hard  rock  of  mutual  self-interest,  should 
we  show  the  slightest  concern  about  of- 
fending Soviet  leaders  by  bestowing  due 
honor  on  a  man  whom  they  have  perse- 
cuted? 

Why,  if  detente  entails  no  Illusions 
about  the  Soviet  system,  should  the 
President  shy  from  a  man  who  has  so 
much  to  tell  us  about  that  system? 

Solzhenltsyn  himself  has  not  proposed 
the  abandonment  of  the  pursuit  of 
detente.  Instead  he  has  called  for  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  calls  a  "true  de- 
tente." He  is  -ery  much  to  the  point.  The 
real  question  before  America  is  not 
detente  or  war,  rather  it  is:  What  kind 
of  detente?  A  detente  based  on  Ameri- 
can flrmnesss  both  in  negotiating  and  in 
defense  of  our  principles  will  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  far  better  than  a  detente 
entered  into  In  weakness  and  fear. 

It  is  encom-aging  that  the  President 
has  changed  his  mind  about  inviting 
Solzhenltsyn  to  the  White  House  even  if 
that  reversal  does  not  calm  all  of  the 
doubts  raised  by  his  initial  decision.  It 
is  particularly  encouraging  that  the 
President  was  at  least  in  part  led  to  this 
reversal  by  the  outcry  of  em-aged  public 
opinion.  This  indicates  that  the  public 
in  lai-ge  numbers  has  a  sense  of  tlie  kind 
of  detente  it  wants.  And  it  gives  hope 
that  if  the  President  will  lead  us  in  pui-- 
suit  of  a  "true  detente,"  guided  perhaps 
in  part  by  some  of  the  things  which  we 
can  all  learn  from  Solzhenltsyn,  he  will 
be  able  to  rally  the  kind  of  popular  sup- 
port on  which  any  effective  foreign 
policy  must  be  based. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  VACATIONS 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTAm'ES 

Friday.  July  IS,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  wltli  the 
August  recess  coming  up,  I  suspect  that 


we  are  going  to  be  hearing  from  some  of 
our  constituents  a  few  choice  words  on 
the  subject  of  congressional  "vacations." 
What  we  have,  I  regret  to  say,  is  a  failure 
to  communicate  with  the  people  on  the 
relationship  between  "work"  and  "re- 
cess." I  guess  that  most  people,  remem- 
bering their  schooldays,  think  of  a  "re- 
cess" as  a  playtime.  As  you  know  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  most  of  us  it  is  no  playtime, 
as  an  inventory  of  my  own  recess 
schedule  shows. 

Sines  coming  to  the  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary, I  have  spent  a  total  of  35  days  in 
Colorado's  Second  District;  and  each 
day  has  been  as  full  as  humanly  possible. 
For  example,  on  one  typical  February 
dny,  I  had  nine  meetings,  with  people 
ranging  from  IBM  executives  discussing 
medical  Insurance,  to  the  Sierra  Club 
di-scussing  wilderness,  to  representatives 
of  a  project  on  housing  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

In  my  full  working  days  in  the;  dis- 
trict—excluding Sundays— I  have  at- 
tended 161  formal  meetings  and  civic 
events.  In  addition,  there  have  been 
many  more  individual  meetings  witlx 
constituents,  press  conferences  and  in- 
tei-views,  ard  other  informal  sessions. 

Looking  over  the  combined  schedules 
for  all  my  distiict  trips,  I  find  that  it 
provides  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Second 
District.  Energy,  for  instance,  is  an  im- 
portant issue  in  Colorado,  and  I  have 
had  11  meetings  on  energy  affairs.  An- 
other focus  of  concern  is,  as  you  might 
expect  in  a  Colorado  constituency,  the 
environment;  I  have  had  five  different 
meetings  on  that  subject. 

In  addition,  there  were  22  consulta- 
tions with  business.  12  labor,  5  senior 
citizen  groups,  6  religious  groups.  12 
schools,  12  hospitals  and  health  care 
professionals,  and  11  local  government 
officials.  I  now  have  a  mobile  office  van, 
and  I  made  six  lengthy  trips  in  it.  And 
no  time  in  the  district  is  complete  with- 
out some  unusual  event,  such  as  the 
Colorado  University  "Trivia  Bowl." 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  special 
events  that  my  oflSce  has  arranged.  A 
recent  example  was  a  roundtable  dis- 
cussion of  energy  policy  which  I  con- 
vened In  Denver,  at  which  a  panel  of 
experts  helped  me  explain  the  issues  and 
problems  to  the  people  of  Colorado.  Over 
300  concerned  citizens  attended  that 
event.  An  upcoming  example  is  a  similar 
discussion  on  waste-water  recycling, 
which  I  will  be  holding  in  Lakewood, 
Colo.,  during  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  we  reorga- 
nized the  schedule  of  the  House  when 
the  94th  Congress  reconvened  in  Janu- 
ary. Instead  of  operating  under  the  tra- 
ditional "Tuesday  to  Thursday  Club," 
with  Members  going  home  every  week  for 
a  long  weekend,  we  set  a  firm  schedule 
for  the  whole  year,  including  full  work- 
weeks and  scheduled  time  in  the  district. 
The  purpose  of  this  schedule  was  thi-ee- 
fold: 

First.  The  House  could  have  more  days 
in  session,  by  working  full  weeks  instead 
of  Just  Tuesday  to  Thursday. 

Second.  District  time  could  be  care- 
fully planned  and  scheduled  around  tra- 
ditional holiday  periods,  rather  than  last 
minute  district  visits  as  in  the  past. 


Tlind.  Fairness  to  those  from  distant 
areas  would  be  emphasized— representa- 
tives from  Caliiornia,  or  Colorado  for 
that  matter,  would  have  time  to  get  home 
and  get  some  work  done  before  they  have 
to  turn  right  around  and  come  back  to 
Washington. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  new  sched- 
ule, Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  recognize  that 
eacli  of  us  in  the  Congress  has  many  re- 
sponsibilities—those here  in  Washington 
on  legislation  and  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
gress; and  those  in  our  districts,  working 
with  our  constituents,  developing  locally 
based  projects  and  lefeislation,  and  hear- 
ing firsthand  peoples  ideas,  thoughtii 
and  opinions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  new  schedule 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  It  makes  the 
Congress  a  more  efficient  institution  and 
It  provides  the  Member.-;  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  better  work  with  their  con- 
stituents. As  my  earlier  remarks  indicnte 
1  think  I  have  been  nble  to  make  good 
use  of  thi.s  schedule. 


IMPROVING  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
URBAN  INDIANS 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

Ot-    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVIio 

Friday,  July  18,  1975 

MR  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  over  the  F.mal\  amount  of 
appropriations  allotted  to  the  Indian 
Health  Services  budget.  Programs 
funded  under  this  line  item  have  been 
very  successful  in  the  counssling,  treat- 
ment, and  continuing  healtli  care  of  In- 
dians. 

The  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board 
Clinic  is  the  largest  urban  Indian  health 
care  program  in  the  country,  serving  12,- 
000  patients  annually.  The  clinic  not  only 
provides  medical  facilities  and  medical 
care  for  urban-situated  Indians  but  Is  a 
bridge  between  other  urban  medical 
services.  The  Seattle  Indian  Health 
Board  seeks  out  Indians  located  in  the 
urban  environment  who  normally  would 
be  overlooked  or  spumed  away  from  reg- 
ular medical  routes  by  Insensltlvlty  to 
Indian  needs,  and  helps  them  vrith  their 
medical  concerns. 

With  a  goal  that  is  simply  stated  'to 
upgrade  the  level  of  health  of  the  In- 
dians." the  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board 
has  identified  and  tried  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  urban  Indians  have  had  with 
urban  health  services,  whether  it  be  fi- 
nancial, bureaucratic,  or  lack  of  interest. 
They  attempt  to  alleviate  the  baniers 
that  have,  probably  for  no  obvious  rea- 
son, been  put  up  in  front  of  Indians  in 
their  attempts  to  receive  adequate  medi- 
cal care. 


Not  only  do  they  directly  work  with 
urban  Indians  in  providing  medical  care, 
but  the  health  board  also  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  training  18  practitioners  to  work 
with  Indians  after  their  schooling  Is 
done.  Out  of  their  90  employees,  71  of 
them  are  Indians.  Recently  two  Indian 
doctors  have  volunteered  their  time  to 
help  in  the  delivery  of  medical  services. 

The  future  of  the  clinic  is  jeopardized 
at  a  time  when  Congress  is  on  the  verge 
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of  enacting  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  (H,R.  2525) .  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year.  Programs  such  as 
the  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board  Clinic 
w  ould  be  funded  directly  imder  title  V  of 
the  act.  In  the  interim,  it  is  imperative 
tnat  the  most  successful  of  all  urban  In- 
dian health  programs  not  be  allowed  to 
lade  away.  ' 

The  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board 
Clinic  has  had  to  rely  on  almost  a  dozen 
different  funding  sources,  some  of 
w  hich— such  as  Section  314(d)  funds  and 
regional  medical  program  funds — have 
been  eliminated  by  Congress  or  cut  back 
by  the  administration.  The  appropria- 
tion monies  are  simply  a  replacement  of 
tliose  Federal  funds  bj  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

With  the  lack  of  previous  Indian  in- 
volvement in  the  health  services,  the 
Seattle  Indian  Health  Board  is  provid- 
ing a  ray  of  light  in  the  confusion  that 
exists  for  Indians  when  they  attempt  to 
confront  the  mind-bogglins  problems 
that  are  evident  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care. 

This  is  a  successful  case,  and  there  are 
others,  but  we  must  continue  funding 
this  vitally  needed  item.  Recently  the 
Seattle  clinic  expanded,  and  they  have 
hopes  of  offering  more  complete  services 
to  urban  Indians.  This  of  course  takes 
money. 

As  one  member  of  the  Seattle  Indian 
Health  Board  said: 

It's  working  and  v.e  Jiwt  visDt  it  to  work 
more. 

Such  a  successful  prosratn  certainly 
deserves  more  congressional  support. 


BIG  BANKERS  ARE  GETTING  REST- 
LESS AGAIN  AND  WANT  EXCUSES 
TO  EXORBITANT  INTEREST  RATES 
RETURNED  NOW 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.X'XIVES 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
banks  are  apparently  getting  ready  to 
head  out  for  another  year  of  record-high 
profits  while  the  Nation  struggles  to  re- 
cover from  the  worst  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression  and  8.5  million  people 
are  without  jobs. 

First  National  Citj  Bank  of  New  York, 
the  Nation's  second  largest,  announced 
on  July  11  that  It  was  raising  its  prime 
rate  from  7  percent  to  7^  percent.  Three 
days  later,  Ph-st  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, Continental  Illinois  of  Chicago, 
Mellon  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Crocker  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Francisco,  and  Union 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles  quickly  jiunped  on 
the  old,  familiar  bandwagon  by  announc- 
ing they  too  were  raising  their  interest 
rates  for  their  best  customers,  the  big 
corport.te  borrowers.  All  the  other  large 
commercial  tanks  across  the  country  will 
undoubtedly  play  "follow  the  leader" 
again  in  what  will  be  another  round  of 
inflation  pumping  interest  rate  increases 
applied  to  small  as  well  as  big  borrowers. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  when  the  prime 
late  climbs,  other  types  of  loan  rates — 
automobile,  consumer,  residential  mort- 
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gage,  small  and  medium  size  business — 
eitlier  remain  at  intolerably  high  levels 
or  move  in  that  direction.  It  is  a  phe- 
nomena that  could  be  called  "The 
Bankers  Rule  of  Maximizing  Profits  Re- 
gardless of  Cost  to  the  Economy." 

The  cold  reasoning  by  which  many 
leaders  of  the  banking  industry  rational- 
ize their  actions  was  articulated  a  few 
days  ago  by  Richard  L.  Tliomas,  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  In  reporting  this 
current  round  of  prime  rate  increases, 
tlie  New  York  Times  quoted  him  as 
saying: 
Big  Bankf.rs   Arc   Gf-iTNO   Restless   Again 

AND  Want  Excusi-.s  to  Ex(iriiitant  iNxi.srsT 

Rates  Returned  Now 

"We  are  confldeut  tlint  tliis  a,  lorerimner" 
of  further  interest  rate  increases.  He  told 
the  Times  that  liis  bank  raised  its  prime 
rate  because  of  recent  increases  in  lnt<rest 
rates  p.iid  by  the  bank  for  short  term  funds. 

But  he  added  that  the  prime  rate  was  also 
raised  because  of  "pretty  good  loan  demand. ' 
In  otlier  words.  First  National  of  Chicago  is 
not  going  to  betray  its  principles  by  failing 
to  capltalii^e  on  the  struggle  to  increase  in- 
vestments and  develop  some  strength  in  what 
has  been  and  still  is  a  sick  ecojiomy. 

Mr.  Tlioraas  frosted  the  bankers  cake,  as  it 
were,  by  going  on  to  i'ay  that  If  the  economy 
strengthens  over  the  rest  of  the  year,  "we 
think  the  trend  (in  interest  rates]  will  be 
upward." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bankers  are  obviously 
growing  restless  again.  It's  been  more  than 
a  year  since  the  prime  rate  was  at  an  his- 
toric high  of  12  percent  and  they  have  been 
away  from  that  level  too  long. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Times  was 
reporting  this  new  round  of  prime  rate  in- 
creases, the  Wall  Street  Journal  disclosed 
that  "more  large  banking  concerns  reported 
sizeable  earnlnes  gains  for  the  second  quar- 
ter." 

Tliese  incUided  BankAmerlca  Corporation, 
parent  bank  holding  company  of  Bank  of 
America  of  San  Francisco,  the  nation's  larg- 
est bank,  which  had  second  quarter  Income 
increase  of  25.7  percent  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1974;  Chase  Manhattan  Cor- 
poration, holding  company  for  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  of  New  York,  with  an  increase 
of  38.7  percent;  Man\ifacturers  Hanover  Cor- 
poration, parent  bank  holding  company  of 
Manvifacturers  Hanover  Bank,  which  had  an 
18.6  percent  increase  in  net  operating  In- 
come: the  Charter  New  York  Corporation, 
bank  holding  company  for  Irving  Trust,  with 
an  18.7  percent  increase;  Mellon  National 
Corporation,  parent  of  Mellon  Bank,  with  an 
8.4  percent  Increase;  and  First  Chicago  Cor- 
poration, parent  of  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  up  10.6  percent. 

The  Joiu-nal  reported  that  "as  with  other 
banks  that  previously  have  reported  first 
half  results,  the  latest  gains  chiefly  reflect 
an  improvement  in  interest  net  income." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks  as  though  the  big 
banks  can  look  forward  to  even  better  profits 
in  the  third  quarter  and  fourth  quarter  of 
the  year  at  the  expense  of  slower  economic 
recovery  and  high  unemployment. 


THE  ASSAULT  ON  THE  INTELLI- 
GENCE COMMUNITY:  THE  ORGA- 
NIZING COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
FIFTH  ESTATE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GCORGIA 
FN'  THPJ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18,  1975 

Mr.    McDonald    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
SiJeaker,  among  the  most  vociferous  ciit- 
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ics  of  tlie  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  other  bitmches  of  the  American  in- 
telligence commmiity  is  the  Organizing 
Committee  for  the  Fifth  Estate — OC-5— 
which  describes  itself  as  "dedicated  to 
spying  on  Big  Brother,  the  American  in- 
telligence community." 

The  OC-5's  current  campaign  demands 
tlie  total  abolition  of  tlie  CIA;  its  corol- 
lary aim  is  to  provide  support  for  defec- 
tor from  tliat  and  other  Federal  and 
local  agencies. 

OC-5s  current  staffers  include  Tim- 
othy Charles  Butz.  a  former  Wa.shing- 
ton  organizer  for  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War/Winter  Soldier  Orga- 
nization; Perry  Fellwock,  who  uses  the 
alias  Winslcw  Peck;  Douglas  Etlian  Al- 
len Oliver  Porter,  Jr.;  and  Margaret  Van 
Houten^It  is  noted  that  background  re- 
ports \m  the  Organizing  Committee  for 
the  Fifth  Estate  were  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  on  February  20, 
1975,  and  March  19,  1975.  in  my  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  Organizing  Committee  for  the 
Fifth  Estate  publication  Counter-Spy 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  many 
groups  involved  in  attacking  aspects  ol 
Federal  and  local  intelligence  agencies 
and  programs. 

In  light  of  the  question,  who  benefits 
from  the  exposure  and  destruction  of 
American  intelligence  operations,  it  is 
both  relevant  and  appropriate  to  exam- 
ine the  backgrounds  and  affiliations  of 
the  OC-5  advisory  board. 

As  listed  by  the  most  recent  issue  of 
OC-5's  quarterly  jounial,  Counter-Spy. 
they  include; 

Listings  in  the  Coi'nier-Spy 

Philip  Agee,  former  CIA  case  officer. 

Fied  Branfman,  Co-Director,  Indochina 
Resource  Center. 

Sylvia  Crane,  National  Committee  Against 
Repressive  Legislation. 

David  Dellinger.  Institute  for  New  Com- 
munications. 

Frank  Donner,  ACLU  Political  Sur%eillance 
Project. 

Robert  Kat/,  Assassination  Information 
Project, 

Mark  Lane,  Citizen's  Commibeion  of  In- 
quiry. 

Dr.  Ralph  Lewis,  Criminal  Jvtstlce  Research 
Director,  Michigan  State  UnlvwBlty. 

Victor  Marchettl,  former  CIA  ofBcial. 

Col.  L.  Fletcher  Prouty  (ret.),  former  mili- 
tary liaison  to  the  CIA. 

K.  (Kenneth)  Barton  Osborn,  former  MI 
agent  and  consultant  to  the  CIA. 

Marcus  Raskin,  Co-Director,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Tony  Russo,  former  RAND  Corp.  employee. 

Kirkpatrlck  Sale,  author. 

Stanley  Sheinbaum,  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union. 

Rev.  PliilUp  W^heaton,  Ecumenical  Program 
for  Inter- Amertcan  Communication  and 
Action. 

Philip  Agee,  40,  after  13  years  as  a 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  employee 
principally  in  Latin  America,  annoimced 
his  conversion  to  "revolutionary  social- 
ism." Agee  is  notorious  for  his  detailed 
expose  of  his  former  employer  entitled 
"Inside  the  Company:  CIA  Diary." 

Agee  has  admitted  to  the  mass  media 
that  he  made  some  half  dozen  trips  to 
Cuba  during  the  writing  of  his  expose, 
and  that  he  frequently  was  in  touch  with 
officers  from  Cuban  embassies  in  Europe. 
Agee  has  stated,  "Quite  frankly,  I  don't 
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care  whether  they're  Intelligence  oflBcers 
or  not;"  and  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
his  disclosures  "will  provide  the  first 
tteps  toward  the  abolition  of  the  CIA." 

In  his  acknowledgements  section  In 
"Inside  the  Company,"  Agee  stated  his 
book  could  not  have  been  written  without 
the  encouragement  of  representatives  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Cuba,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Cuban  Government,  and 
information  provided  by  staffers  of  the 
North  American  Congress  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, an  antl-U.S.  research  group  with 
close  ties  to  the  Cuban  Government. 

Frederick  Robert  Branfman,  33,  was 
active  with  the  International  Voluntary 
Service  In  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  In 
1971,  Branfman  immediately  took  a  lead- 
ership role  in  the  ranks  of  the  so-called 
"antiwar"  propagandists  supporting  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Cambodian,  and  Lao- 
tian Communist  insurgents.  On  May  4 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Branfman  joined 
with  Arthur  Kinoy,  Da^id  Dellinger,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  Na- 
tional Interim  Committee  for  a  Mass 
Party  of  the  People  for  a  Lafayette  Pai* 
•celebration"  to  honor  the  bloodstained 
Communist  victory  in  Vietnam. 

Sylvia  E.  Crane  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders and  is  currently  a  national  officer 
of  the  National  Committee  Against  Re- 
pressive Legislation,  formerly  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee/ 
House  Internal  Security  Committee.  Un- 
der its  original  name,  this  organization 
was  cited,  after  extensive  Investigation, 
as  a  Commimlst  front.  The  organization 
is  still  headed  by  identified  Communist 
Frank  Wilkinson. 

David  Dellinger,  who  described  himself 
in  an  SDS  radical  education  project  bro- 
chure in  1969  as  a  "Communist,  although 
not  of  the  Soviet  variety,"  has  however 
clearly  demonstrated  his  support  of  the 
Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and  Cuban  va- 
rieties of  Marxism-Leninism.  His  Insti- 
tute for  New  Communications  is  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  new  radical  newsweekly.  Seven 
Days,  currently  In  the  "preview"  edition 
itages. 

Frank  J.  Donner,  iu  addition  to  his 
present  position  as  head  of  the  ACLU's 
political  suiveillance  project  at  Yale  Law 
School,  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
ha\1ng  been  thi-ice  Identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  He 
was  identified  twice  as  a  member  of  a 
Communist  Party  cell  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  employed  him  in  its  litigation 
.section  from  1940  until  1945. 
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Called  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  In  1956  and  con- 
fronted with  a  Civil  Service  Commission 
questionnaire  on  which  he  had  answered 
••no"  to  membership  In  a  Communist 
organization,  Donner  Invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination when  asked  if  his  statement 
had  been  truthful. 

In  1959.  Donner  was  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Donner.  Sacher,  Perlln  k 
Freedman,  as  was  Arthur  Kinoy.  Harry 
Sacher  has  also  been  identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  During  the 


1960*s,  Donner  was  general  counsel  for 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  a  Communist  con- 
trolled union  expelled  from  the  CIO  In 
1950.  He  has  been  associated  with  such 
iden  Lifted  CPUSA  fronts  during  the 
1950*s  and  1960's  as  the  National  Law- 
yer's Guild,  the  American  Committee  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Bom,  and 
the  National  Emei-gency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee. 

Since  the  late  1950's,  Prank  Donner  has 
devoted  much  of  his  energy  to  coimter- 
bccurity  activities.  His  1961  bock,  -The 
Un-Americans."  served  to  create  major 
publicity  for  the  initial  stages  of  the 
Communist  Party's  Operation  Abolition 
attack  on  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities— HCUA— and  later 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee. 
The  HCUA  report,  "Communist  Legal 
Subversion:  The  Role  of  tiie  Communist 
Lawyer,"  in  1959  noted  that  "Speaking  on 
.such  topics  as  'Informers  as  a  Means  of 
Suppression,'  and  'Informers  as  Tools,' 
Donner  has  excoriated  all  individuals 
who  have  been  of  assistance  to  congres- 
sional committees." 

During  more  recent  years,  since  head- 
ing up  the  ACLU's  antisurveillance  oper- 
ation. Donner  has  used  such  left-leaning 
lorums  as  the  Nation,  a  magazine  chars'* 
acterizcd  by  HCUA  as  "Commimist-line" 
in  1961  and  whose  editor  the  California 
Senate  Pact-Pinding  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  noted,  has  partici- 
pated "in  the  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party  itself;  ACLUs  the  Civil  Liberties 
Review;  and  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books;  to  argue  for  the  dismantling  of 
the  American  intelligence  community. 

It  was  Prank  Donner  who  was  sought 
for  comments — of  a  scatological  nature — 
on  my  Congressional  Record  reports  on 
c'iurent  U.S.  revolutionary  activity  by  the 
rock  music  and  coimter-culture  maga- 
zine, Rolling  Stone.  To  avoid  an  impres- 
sion of  partisanship,  Rolling  Stone  might 
obtain  comments  from  other  than  Com- 
munists and  National  Lawyers  Guild 
members,  no  matter  what  other  positions 
they  may  hold. 

Robert  Katz'  Assassination  Informa- 
tion Bureau  is  one  of  tbe  many  groups 
investigating  allegations  Of  conspirato- 
rial theories  behind  several  murders  of 
political  figures.  Including  that  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Mark  Lane,  an  attorney  and  activist 
since  the  eariy  1950's  with  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  has  been  involved  in  de- 
fense work  with  the  American  Indian 
movement  in  the  Wounded  Knee  cases. 
In  view  of  his  more  serious  activities 
with  the  National  La^vyers  Guild,  "legal 
bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,"  and 
with  the  Wounded  Knee  Legal  Defense/ 
Offense  Committee,  Mr.  Lane  should  not 
be  needled  for  his  "inveiUgation"  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedi-,  an 
investigation  which  resulted  in  a  lucra- 
tive and  best-selling  book. 

Dr.  Ralph  Lewis,  a  sociologist  holding 
a  doctor  of  education  degree,  has  a  key 
role  In  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration — ^LEAA — ^fimded  pro- 
grams   at    Michigan    State    University 


where  he  is  criminal  justice  research  di- 
rector. A  former  assistant  director  of  the 
Lemburg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence, Dr.  Lewis  has  worked  with  police 
departments  In  Portland,  Oreg.;  Miami 
and  Boston  as  an  expert  In  the  area  of 
civil  disorder. 

Currently  teaching  a  course  entitled 
•Project  Plaiming  and  Evaluation"— 
MSU  progi-am  833— Dr.  Lewis'  associa- 
tion with  the  organizing  committee  for 
the  Fifth  Estate,  while  in  no  way  covert, 
has  a  damaging  potential  for  police  de- 
partments who  look  to  LEAA  for  funding 
assistance. 

Victor  Marchettl,  coauthor  with  John 
Marks,  a  former  State  Department  in- 
telligence analyst,  of  "The  CIA  and  the 
Cult  of  Intelligence,"  lias  been  active  in 
a  numl  er  of  anti-intelligence  seminars 
and  meetings.  On  April  5,  1975,  Mar- 
chetti  and  Marks  were  slated  to  appear 
at  a  Yale  Law  School  "inquii-y"  into  the 
CIA  featuruig  Mrs.  Hortensia  Bussi  de 
Allende.  Others  Involved  with  the  semi- 
nar were  CPUSA  members  Prank  Don- 
ner and  Ernest  De  Maio;  Fred  Branf- 
man; Klrkpatilck  Sale;  Daniel  Ellsberg; 
and  Leonard  Boudin,  general  coimsel  of 
the  CPUSA  front,  Uie  National  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee. 
-  L.  Fletcher  Prouty,  57.  was  recenUy 
reported  by  colmnnist  Mary  McGrory  to 
be  a  public  relations  executive  with  Am- 
track.  Retired  from  the  Air  Force  In 
1963.  Prouty  has  another  hat  to  wear 
in  addition  to  his  OC-5  advisory  board 
role — that  of  Washington,  D.C.,  editor 
of  Genesis,  the  "magazine  for  men." 
Spread  over  many  pages  of  that  porno- 
graphic publication  was  Prouty's  April 
issue  article,  "Curbing  the  CIA."  no  doubt 
to  lend  some  semblance  of  social  signifi- 
cance to  the  magazine. 

Kenneth  Barton  "Barf  Osbom  was 
one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
organizing  committee  for  the  Fifth 
Estate. 

Marcus  Raskin's  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  was  accm-ately  characterized  by 
Paul  Dickson  in  "TWnk  Tanks"  as  at- 
tempting to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
new  society  that  will  replace  the  present 
one.  It  not  only  has  dedicated  itself  to 
ushering  in  the  new  society  by  Inquiry 
and  experimentation  but  Is  also  doing 
what  it  can  to  hasten  the  demise  of  the 
present  one.  Raskin,  long  a  disarmament 
advocate,  was  the  founder  of  the  New 
Party  in  1968,  now  called  the  People's 
Party,  a  self-stated  Socialist  organiza- 
tion. For  the  past  15  years,  Raskin  has 
consistently  supported  the  total  disman- 
tling of  the  Armed  Forces;  disarmament 
of  not  only  the  Armed  Forces,  but  of 
police  and  civilians;  and  an  end  to  U.S. 
opposition  to  foreign  gueiTilla  insur- 
gencies. 

Anthony  J.  "Tony'  Russo,  Jr..  a  former 
defendant  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case, 
testified  on  behalf  of  Karleton  Arm- 
strong, an  admitted  member  of  the  New 
Left  terrorist  New  Year's  Gang  which 
killed  a  graduate  student  August  24. 
1970,  In  the  bombing  of  the  Army  Mathe- 
matics Research  Center  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  campus  at  Madison. 
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The  New  York  Times  reported  Mr.  Rus- 
so's  "mitigation  of  sentence"  testimony 
for  Karl  Armstrong  as  follows: 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Russo  said  that  after 
one  trip  back  to  the  United  States  from  Viet- 
nam In  1968,  when  he  was  employed  by  the 
Rand  Corporation,  a  "think  tank"  with  gov- 
ernment research  contracts,  I  brought  a 
erenade  back. 

I  was  angry,  very  angry,  he  said  over  the 
cc.ntiuuing  escalation  of  the  war.  "I  walked 
down  the  halls  of  Rand  to  the  computer 
room  and  wanted  to  toss  It  In  there.  I 
thought  I  had  to  do  this  for  mankind."  He 
said  that  he  finally  threw  the  grenade  off  a 
pier  at  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mr.  Russo  was  also  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  didn't  have  the  strength  to  use  the  gren- 
ade; however,  Had  I  been  younger  I  would 
have  done  it. 

Kirkpatrick  Sale,  author  of  the  reveal- 
ing radical  history  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  entitled  SDS,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dally  World  was  involved 
with  the  anti-CIA  conference  on  April  5 
at  Yale  Law  School  which  featured  Mi-s. 
Hortensia  Allende,  widow  of  the  deposed 
Marxist  President  of  Chile  and  a  vice 
president  of  the  internationally  active 
Soviet  front,  the  Women's  International 
Democratic  Federation. 

Rev.  Phlhp  Wheaton  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches — funded  Ecumeni- 
cal Program  for  Inter-American  Com- 
munications and  Action— EPICA — Is 
active  with  the  Common  Front  for 
Latin  America — COPPLA — an  organiza- 
tion which  shares  his  1500  Farragut 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20011  of- 
fice address.  COPPLA  sponsored  the 
local  appearance  of  the  Quilapayun  folk 
music  group,  the  cultural  group  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  of  Chile.  An- 
other COPPLA  member,  Mary  Harding, 
a  former  Maryknoll  nim,  admitted  she 
was  a  member  and  recruiter  for  the 
Bolivian  ELN  guerrillas  founded  by  Che 
Guevara,  and  Is  sponsoring  the  Vencere- 
mos  Brigade's  Committee  for  the  26th  of 
July  events  in  support  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  regime. 

The  current  edition  of  Cotmter-Spy 
suggests  a  series  of  fall  campus  demon- 
.strations  against  CIA  and  National  Se- 
curity Agency  recruiters  and  against  var- 
ious local  CIA  offices. 
In  an  editorial  letter,  OC-5  writes: 
As  spring  approached  and  the  thaw  devel- 
oped around  the  once  Invlncable  fortress  of 
national  security,  we  were  fighting  for  our 
very  existence.  A  series  of  financial  pledges 
withered  away  simultaneously  with  attacks 
from  the  far-right,  elements  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community  and  other  government 
agencies.  Slanderous  and  distorted  informa- 
tion was  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Georgia  Congressman  Larry  McDonald,  a 
member  In  good  standing  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  a  leader  of  that  outfit.  McDonald 
was  challenged  by  us  to  make  the  same  al- 
legations In  a  forum  where  Congressional 
Immunity  from  lawsuits  did  not  apply,  but 
like  other  demagogues  in  the  past,  he  prefers 
to  hide  in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  During  the  same  week  of  McDonald's 
ravings  we  were  red-baited  to  a  few  of  our 
friends  la  the  press  by  some  of  the  'old  boys.' 
Kuniors  reached  us  that  the  CIA  oonalders 
iJs  'Cuban  agents',  an  tuibeUevably  absurd 
charge.  And  then  o\xt  financial  base  was  all 
but  destroyed  during  the  same  period. 
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Taking  into  account  OC-5's  contacts 
with  foreign  intelligence  operations,  such 
as  PhiUp  Agee's  membership  on  the  OC-5 
advisory  board,  the  "Cuban  agents" 
charge  may  be  taken  as  an  investigative 
lead  as  to  the  true  operation  of  the 
Organizing  Committee  for  the  Fifth 
Estate. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  QUARTERLY  DEPOSIT 
PROCEDURE  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  IS.  1975 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mi".  Speaker,  as  you 
may  be  aware,  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Ad- 
ministration—SSA— has  made  clear  it 
intends  to  require  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  make  monthly,  instead  of 
quarterly,  deposits  of  social  security  con- 
tributions for  their  covered  employees. 
The  voluntary  agreements  between  the 
States  and  SSA  tmder  section  218 — of 
the  Social  SeciMty  Act — were  made  with 
..ti^fc  mutual  understanding  that  social 
security  contributions  were  to  be  paid 
quarterly,  as  they  have  been  without 
question  since  pubhc  employees  were  first 
covered  in  1951. 

Under  the  terms  of  each  joint  Federal- 
State  agreement,  each  State  is  respon- 
sible for  administering  its  own  social 
security  program  and  must  bear  the  cost 
of  its  administration.  The  proposed 
change  promises  to  greaUy  increase  each 
State's  administrative  costs  while  elimi- 
nating any  opportimlty  the  States  have 
to  offset  the  costs  of  administration  with 
interest  earnings  from  the  funds.  In  the 
aggregate,  the  States  will  lose  about  $120 
milUon  in  interest  annually — at  a  time 
when  they  will  be  required  to  incur  even 
greater  administrative  expenses. 

Each  State  now  files  form  OAR-Sl 
with  SSA  each  quaa-ter  to  report  social 
security  tax  information.  In  addition, 
each  State  must  also  file  a  form  OAR- 
S3  somewhat  equivalent  to  form  fi41-A 
of  IRS — each  quarter  containing  wage 
information  on  each  employee.  When  you 
realize  that  there  are  about  62,000 
State  and  local  government  reporting 
entities  with  almost  9  million  employees, 
you  can  readily  appreciate  the  concern 
of  State  and  local  administrators  that 
money  and  paperwork  have  to  be  handled 
three  times  more  often. 

Because  of  the  proposed  change,  sev- 
eral States  have  considered  terminating 
their  Federal-State  compact — denying 
social  security  coverage  to  their  public 
employees.  The  States  justifiably  view 
the  joint  agreement  as  a  two-way 
street— and  they  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  will  resist  attempts  to  have  added 
expenses  imilaterally  thrust  upon  them 
by  moving  for  termination.  The  proposed 
shift,  which  was  never  agreed  to  by  the 
States,  surely  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
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.section  218  agreements  if  not  the  actual 
language. 

Prior  to  their  ectrance  Into  the  State- 
Federal  agreement,  many  States  had  to 
obtain  enabling  legislation  from  their 
l^:lslatures.  Because  tills  legislation  con- 
tained the  gtiidelines  under  which  the 
State  agency  would  operate.  Including  In 
some  cases  the  quarterly  deposit  pro- 
cedure, the  implementation  of  SSA's  pro- 
posed regulation  would  require  action 
by  the  State  legislature  iu  some  States. 

In  order  to  add  on  new  employees  to 
handle  the  monthly  deposit  procedure, 
some  State  administrators  will  have  to 
go  to  their  legislatures  to  obtain  excep- 
tions to  budget  ceiling  laws  or  to  statu- 
tory ceilings  on  the  hiring  of  new  pf- 
sonnel.  Compounding  this  problem  is  thr 
fact  that  many  State  legislatures  oper- 
ate on  a  biennium— and  meet  once  ever/ 
2  years. 

If  deposits  are  made  monthly  and  re- 
ports filed  quarterly — or  annually  as 
proposed  by  the  SSA— further  problems 
arise.  Many  State  and  local  financial 
procedures — ^in  order  to  comply  with 
State  statute  and  constitutional  pro- 
visions— will  not  allow  money  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  State  treasury  which  is  base  I 
upon  estimates. 

Making  a  switch  to  a  quarterly  deposi 
procedure  even  more  complex  Is  the  fac*. 
that  all  but  two  States  have  Institution- 
alized the  quarterly  deposit  procedure 
for    Uieir    State    retirement    systems 
Under  the  current  system,  the  coincJ 
dence  of  deposit  dates  substantially  i-e 
duces  the  cost  of  administration  of  tii- 
State  retirement  systems.  A  monthly  de- 
posit procedure  for  social  security  con- 
tributions promises  to  impose  addition- 
al costs  on  the  administration  of  State 
retirement  systems. 

The  Federal  proponents  of  stepping-uu 
the  periodic  deposit  procedure  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  imposing  any  addi- 
tional burden  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, because,  m  the  words  of  the 
Treasury  Secietary : 

Most  local  units  of  government  have 
lilghly  sophisticated  accounting  procedures 
.  .  .  and  equipment. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  local  govern- 
ments—towns, cities,  and  counties— hi 
most  States  do  not  have  centralized  pay- 
roll systems,  do  not  have  modern  ac- 
coimting  equipment,  do  not  have  full- 
time  paid  officials,  and  in  many  cases  do 
not  even  have  actual  office  quarters.  One 
State  social  security  administrator  hi- 
formed  me  that  many  times  he  receives 
quarterly  written-out  on  notebook  pa- 
per and  even  on  a  brown  paper  sack  in 
a  few  Instances. 

The  SSA  argues  Uiat  the  ciUTcnt 
".  .  .  deposit  system  is  no  longer  justi- 
fied in  that  large  sums  of  money  are  lost 
to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  .  .  ," 
and  ".  .  .  this  loss  must  be  made  up  by 
all .  .  ."  taxpayers.  Economists  have  told 
me  that  because  taxpayers  pay  both 
State  and  local  taxes,  the  net  effect  is 
zero.  The  Issue  Is  cleciriy  whether  the 
Pedersd  Government  will  reap  windfall 
interest  income — about  $120  million— at 
the  exp>ense  of  the  States. 
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No  further  acUon  by  88A  wlU  be  taken 
until  both  they  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Sodal  Security  ban  had  an  oi>por- 
tunlty  to  review  the  results  of  an  S8A 
questionnaire  and  a  State-by-State  anal- 
ysis of  statistics  being  assembled  by 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Social 
Security  Administrators. 

However,  the  88A— at  the  behest  of 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  HEW  Secretary  and  the  Treasury 
Secretary — have  made  clear  that  they 
Intend  to  Implement  the  more  frequent 
deposit  procedure  despite  the  adverse 
fiscal  Impact  on  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

I  have  prepared  legislation  which 
would  codify  the  current  quarterly  de- 
posit procedure  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment contributlms.  Tills  bin  (Hit. 
7740)  would  retain  the  current  practice 
which  has  worked  so  well  for  the  last  24 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
coUeagues,  I  hisert  the  text  of  my  legis- 
lation Into  the  Recom  along  with  some 
relevant  background  information — in- 
cluding a  State-by-state  list  of  those 
officials  and  administrators  who  have 
Indicated  their  support  for  codifying  the 
current  quarterly  deposit  procedure: 
Appevdix  a — State  and  Local  Officials  Sup- 
porting THE  QUARTESLT  DEfOStT  PROCFtWRE 
ALASKA 

Governor  George  Q/Wallsce. 


ILORADO 

Governor  Ri^b^  D.  Lamm. 

CONNBdTICUT 

Governor  EUa  Grasso,  Hartford  Court  of 
Common  Council,  J.  Edward  CaldweU,  Comp- 
troller. 

DELAWARE 

Governor  Sherman  W.  Tribitt. 

noKiiM 
Governor  Reubin  O.  D.  Askew. 

GEORGIA 

Governor  George  Busbee.  ,  ^ 

IDAHO 

Governor  Celcel  Andrus. 

ILLINOIS 

Governor  Dan  Walker, 
lowa 
GovemOT  Robert  Ray. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KANSAS 

Governor  Robert  Bennett,  Kansas  Legisla- 
tive Coordinating  CouncU.  State  Senator 
Richard  D.  Rogers. 

MABTLANO 

Governor  Marvin  Mandel,  Maryland  State 
Social  Seciirlty  Division. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Governor  BUI  Waller. 

MONTANA 

Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Governor  Brendon  T.  Byrne,  William  J.  Jo- 
seph, Director,  DIvlBlon  of  Pensions,  Edward 
O.  Hofgesang,  Acting  Director,  Division  of 
Budget  &  Accounting;  CUfford  A.  Goldman 
Deputy  State  Treasurer. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Governor  Jerry  Apodaca,  Betty  Lujan,  Di- 
rpctor.  State  Social  Security  Division. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Governor  James  E.  Holshouser,  Harlan  E 
Boyles,  Secretary,  Local  Government  Com- 
mission, North  Carolina  Department  of  Ad- 
mluutration,  Edwin  GUI,  State  Treasurer. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Governor  Arthur  A.  Link. 

OKLAHOMA 

Governor  David  L.  Boren. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Governor  M^llton  J.  Slu4>p. 

SHOOK   ISLAND 

Governor  PhlUip  Noel. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Governor  Richard  F.  Knelp,  Alice  Kundert 
State  Auditor. 

TENNESSEE 

[OoTemor  Ray  Blanton. 

TEXAS 

Governor  Dolph  Briscoe. 

UTAH 

Governor  Calvin  L.  Hampton. 

VERMONT 

Governor  Thomas  P.  Salmon. 

VIRGINIA 

Governor  Mills  E.  Godwin. 

WASHINGTON 

Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Xohn  M.  Gates,  state  Auditor,  West  Vlr- 
gltila  Social  Security  Division. 

WISCONSIN 

Governor   Patrick   j.    Lucey.    Charles   P. 
Smith,  State  Treasurer,  Alta  Moore,  Public 
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Employees  Social  Seciuity  Bureau. 

WYOMING 

Governor  Ed  Hepschler. 

Appendix  B — Organizations  Supporting  the 
Quarterly  Deposit  Procedure 

National  Governors  Conference. 

National  Conference  of  State  Social  Secu- 
rity Administrators. 

National  Association  of  State  Budget  Orga- 
nizations. 

Council  of  State  Governments  (Steering 
Committee  on  State  Government  Accountine 
Principles  and  Practices) . 

Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association. 

Appendix  C — ^Text  of  H.R.  7740 
A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent  practice   under   which   payments  by 
States,  with  respect  to  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  section  218  of 
that  Act,  are  made  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 218(e)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  that  the  State  will  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiu-y  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  following 
each  calendar  quarter,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  by  regulations  prescribe,  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  taxes  which 
would  be  Imposed  by  sections  3101  and  3111 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with 
respect  to  services  performed  during  such 
quarter  by  employees  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment If  such  services  constituted  employ- 
ment as  defined  in  section  3121  of  such 
Code;  and". 

Appendix  D — State  and  Loc.\l  Reporting 
Data 

I.  Total  covered  State  and  political  sub- 
division employees,  approximately  9  mUlion. 

II.  Total  number  of  political  subdivisions 
providing  employee  coverage,  61,512. 

III.  Contribution  payments  by  States- 
calendar  year  1974,  $7,382,838,464.18. 

States  paying  over  $:,0OO,00O,0O0  yearly  1 
States  paying  $500,000,000  to  one  bUlion,  1. 
States  paying  $100,000,000  to  500  mUliou. 
22. 

States  paying  50  miUion  to  100  mUlion.  10 
States  paying  10  mUIion  to  50  million   14 
States  paying  5  to  10  million,  l. 
States  paying  1  to  6  mlUion,  1; 
States  paying  below  one  mUllon,  2. 
Source:  Social  Security  Administration. 


APPENDIX  E 

ESTIMATED  LOSS  IN  INTEREST  INCOME  TO  THE  STATES  BY  MORE  FREQUENT  DEPOSITS 

Pn  mlflions) 


C«I«nd8r  year 


Statotfld 
local 

contributions  - 
Oi«l)Uity 
basis  Md  ' 
in  millions) 


Monthly  requirements;  effective  date:  Jan,  I— 


Estimated  toss  in  interest  Income '  in  millions  during  year 


1974 


1975 


PICA  requirements;  effective  date:  January- 


UTS 


1977 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1974... 
1975... 
1976  •.. 
1977 •_. 
1978.... 
1979.... 
1980.... 


J7,«00 
8,307 
9,390 
10,604 
12.348 
13,555 
14,923 


J71 
92 
82 
123 
148 
173 
199 


$73 

77 

$60  .... 

117 

110 

167 

141 

134 

W 

166 

158 

151 

191 

183 

175 

nu 
m 
m 

197 
237 
277 
318 


$122 
124 
187 
226 
265 
306 


$101  . 
177 
215 
254 
293 


$113 
204 
241 

210 


"^oiXtu!^l?^i!^,^J^Jl,*"^*^'  fei^jwdthe. President's  1976  bud|el)         ^  Source:  Social  Security  Adminisfratian. 

to?  1974       '"'""^'"^  '""ease  m  earnings  bn^e  ard  fhe  hospital  rate  increase  (1.8  to  ?.Z)  scheduled 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stonk). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DU.,  offered  the  following 
prayer ; 

Almighty  God,  Lord  of  each  day  and 
of  all  the  years,  grant  that  the  measures 
taken  In  this  place  may  serve  the  highest 
purposes  of  the  Nation.  May  the  stren- 
uous exertions  of  the  few  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  many.  For  added  duties  viilt 
Thou  provide  added  strength  and  wis- 
dom. Give  us  a  part  in  renewing  the 
moral  and  spiritual  foundations  of  our 
common  life.  When  this  day  is  done  send 
us  to  our  w-crship  and  rest  on  the  Lord's 
day  with  expectant  spirits  and  peaceful 
hearts. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  praise  and 
thank.sgiving.  Amen. 


(Legislative  dan  of  Thur&dan,  July  10, 197S} 

Houses  of  Congre&s  as  provided  In  section 
1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  tl-c  Clerk 
of  the  House,  respectively,  be,  and  they  here- 
by are.  authorized  to  receive  meesagee.  In- 
cluding veto  messages,  from  the  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  held  at  the  desk. 

The  ACnTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  it  not 
be  referred  to  a  committee  and  not  im- 
mediately considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  July  18,  1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pra  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
54— PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDI- 
TIONAL ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE 
CONGRESS  FROM  AUGUST  1,  1975, 
UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  3,  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  it  be  read 
in  full. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  54 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Friday,  August  1, 
1975,  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Wednesday,  September  3,  1975,  or 
until  12  o'cloclc  noon  on  the  second  day  after 
their  respective  Members  are  notified  to  re- 
assemble in  accordance  with  section  2  of 
this  resolution,  whichever  event  first  occiurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinion  the 
public  interest  shaU  warrant  it  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Joint- 
ly, or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting 
jointly,  file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Congress  reassemble  for  the 
consideration  of  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  During  the  adjountment  of  both 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  finlslied  with 
my  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

THE   PENDING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
without  losing  fny  right  to  the  floor, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate?  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6219. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  Intention  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  make 
that  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
has  the  right  to  make  the  request  and  I 
had  anticipated  that  lie  probably  would 
in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  reply  as  he 
stated  on  yesterday  that  he  was  going  to 
reply  to  the  vicious  attacks  made  on  him 
on  yesterday,  and  obviously  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  cannot  agree  to  such  a 
motion. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  preclude  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  from  having  an 
opportunity  as  he  stated  on  last  evening 
he  wishes  to  do,  to  reply  to  those  attacks, 
he  has  It  within  his  prerogative. 

I  object^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  objection  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  it  will 
be  my  intention  in  due  comse  to  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  ndjournment 


until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  or  to  make  some  such  motion, 
but  before  I  do  that,  I  will  certainly  not 
preclude  any  Senator  from  addre.ssing 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  any  Senator  at  this  time  with- 
out losing  my  light  to  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  such  Senators  making  a  state- 
ment, but  with  the  understanding  that 
my  jiclding  will  be  only  for  that  purpose, 
the  purpa'se  of  addressing  the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  to  retain  the  floor, 
but  simply  to  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor  to  other  Senators? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  I  do  tills 
for  certain  reasons.  One  reason  is  that 
the  Senate  is  skirting  very  close  to  tlie 
lack  of  a  quorum,  and  I  am  not  sure 
there  is  a  quorum. 

I  do  not  think  tliat  the  leadersliip 
ought  to  run  the  risk  of  operating  on  a 
free-wheeling  basis,  as  the  Senate  ordi- 
narily does,  under  the  present  ch'cum- 
stances. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  would  yield  fuither,  when 
if 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
same  conditions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yei;  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

When,  if  I  might  hiqulre,  was  he  con- 
vinced or  persuaded  that  theie  was  like- 
ly not  a  quonmi  present? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Last  night  I 
was  convinced  of  that  when  a  calling  of 
as  many  Senators  as  could  be  reached 
was  made  on  tills  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
again  in  looking  at  the  attendance  sheet 
this  morning. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  It  be  faU-  to  con- 
clude then  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  really  did  not  anticipate  any 
business  being  done  today.  Is  that  a  fail- 
inquiiy  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  That  is  a 
fair  inquiiy,  and  the  Senator  assumes 
correctly 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  not  presuming,  I 
was  just 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now  that  I 
have  seen  the  attendance  sheet. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  purpose,  then,  of 
the  session  today  Is  simply  to  have  one 
day  intervene  between  the  laying  down 
of  a  cloture  motion  and  the  vote  thereon 
on  Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  that  Is  not 
the  only  purpose,  as  I  have  indicated  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  What  Is  the  purpose? 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  U  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  me  to  respond,  I  will  speak 
louder. 

Mr.  II.\NSEN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  me,  that  purpose  would  be 
automatically  accomplished,  but  that  was 
not  the  only  purpose  of  coming  in  today. 
If  Senators  who  are  present  would  al- 
low the  leadership,  the  leadership  would 
be  very  happy  to  proceed  to  some  busi- 
ness that  could  be  transacted. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Without  the  issue  of  a 
c,uorum  having  been  raised? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  does 
the  Senator  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Well,  I  mean,  would  the 
Senator  object  to  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Oh,  I  do  not 
know  about  that,  in  view  of  this  attend- 
ance sheet.  A  Senator  can  get  a  quorum 
call  In  due  course  no  matter  v.hat  the 
attendance. 

At  the  time  I  make  my  motion  to  re- 
cess or  adjourn,  I  will  lose  the  floor,  and 
a  Senator  can  then  get  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  son-y  to  have  come 
in  a  couple  or  3  minutes  late.  It  Is  a  long 
way  from  Wyoming  to  Washington, 
though  I  must  admit  honestly  that  I  did 
not  come  from  there  this  morning, 
though  I  suspect  my  senior  colleague  and 
I  might  wish  we  were  there  this  Satiu-day 
morning,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  not  clear 
as  to  what  the  purpose  of  today's  meeting 
is. 

I  am  presimilng,  as  I  understand  the 
majority  whip  does,  that  there  is  not 
a  quorum  present,  or  that  there  may  not 
be  a  quonun  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  presume  so, 
now  that  I  have  the  attendance  sheet. 
I  believe  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  check  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  he  will 
find  that  we  are  very  close  to  not  having 
a  quorum.  That  Is  not  my  fault,  or  his. 
I  am  here,  and  I  am  here  to  do  whatever 
business  the  Senate  is  allowed  to  trans- 
act. I  would  be  very  glad  to  vote  today 
on  Senator  Mansfield's  motion.  If  that 
motion  carries,  then  the  cloture  motion, 
which  was  entered  yesterday,  would  be 
rendered  nugatory. 

But  I  daresay  that  the  Senate  will  not 
be  able  to  vote  on  that  motion  today. 
There  is  other  business.  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  items  on  the  calender  that  pos- 
•sibly  could  be  called  up  and  hopefully 
effectuated,  consummated,  transacted 
and  finalized  if  consent  is  given. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  agree  witlj  my 

distingulahed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  1  am 
afraid  that  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  would  not  be  given  for  such. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  distinguished  majoi-ity  whip 
wUl  yield  further,  there  are  hideed  things 
that  could  be  brought  up.  I  note  that  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  are  here.  We 
have  bills  rimning  out  of  our  ears  both 
ways.  We  can  be  helpful  any  time  the 
Senator  ever  needs  to  transact  business. 
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TIME  LIMITATION  REQUEST— 
B.  521 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  that  on  S.  521,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  supply  of  energy  In 
the  United  States  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act,  and  for  other 


purposes,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  4 
hours,  with  1  hoiu:  on  any  amendment 
and  a  half  hour  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  20  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  or  point  of  order — if 
the  Chair  should  submit  such  to  the 
Senate  for  its  discussion — that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form,  and  that  the 
debate  on  the  bill  Itself  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Hansen— without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, there  will  be  no  basiness  transacted 
in  the  Senate  until  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  given  an  opportunity  on  his 
own  time  to  address  remarks  and  answer 
to  the  vic'cus  charges  made  against  him 
on  last  evening.  No  business  will  be 
transacted  until  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama on  his  own  time  Is  allowed  to  speak. 
It  will  not  be  time  yielded  at  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  len^- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  must  object  because  there  are 
a  number  of  Senators  who  have  asked 
that  the  3-day  rule  on  S.  521  not  be  sus- 
pended. I  would  object  to  any  time  lim- 
itation on  that  bill.  There  are  a  number 
of  pei-sons  keenly  interested.  I  say  that 
for  those  reasons.  In  addition  to  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
just  said,  I  will  object.  / 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ss^ti/ 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama— who  is  my  friend,  and  for  whom 
I  have  tremendous  respect — that  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to  him. 
wltli  the  understanding  tliat  I  retain  the 
floor,  for  any  length  of  time  today,  up  to, 
say,  2  hours,  so  that  he  could  address  tlie 
Senate.  I  can  appreciate  his  feeUngs. 

What  I  am  doing  this  morning  is  some- 
thing I  would  not  do  under  other  circum- 
stances at  all,  but  I  do  know  what  prob- 
lems can  arise  in  the  Senate  on  a  Satur- 
day with  less  than  50  Senatoi-s  present, 
or  with  51  or  52  or  53  or  54  Senators 
present  now,  but  by  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon or  7  o'clock  tonight  with  only  a 
handful  of  Senators — the  majority  leader 
and  I  and  others  who  are  now  present — 
I  know  what  problems  can  arise.  I  know 
tljat  a  Senator,  if  he  gets  the  floor  at  this 
time,  can  speak  all  night  tonight  and  all 
day  tomorrow,  and  Into  Monday,  if  he 
wishes  to.  I  know  what  can  occur,  al- 
tiiough  it  might  never  happen. 

It  is  only  because  of  these  extenuating 
circumstances  that  I  hold  the  floor  now. 
But  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
the  purposes  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ye.s,  I  heard 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  weU.  If  tlie  Senator 
is  going  to  resort  to  technicalities  here 
in  the  Senate  to  prevent  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  from  speaking  on  his  own 
time,  obviously  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  going  to  have  to  object. 

The  only  way  that  any  business  is 
going  to  be  tran-sacted  in  the  Senate  is 


for  tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  speak  here  in  the 
Senate  in  answer  to  the  unwarranted  re- 
marks made  here  on  the  floor,  and  I  will 
•spell  it  out,  by  the  majority  leadership 
with  respect  to  the  Sens  tor  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
again  I  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
May  I  say  that  I  hope  the  Senator  has 
not  been  offended  by  anytlung  that  the 
majority  leader  and  I  have  said.  If  i 
have  said  anything,  I  certainly  want  to 
apologize  to  the  Senator  pubUcly,  but  1 
do  not  believe  I  have  said  anything  that 
should  have  offended  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
without  his  right  to  the  floor  being  lost' 

Mju-ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Sliortly.  The 
iajoiity  leader  can  do  what  he  is  about 
to  do  without  my  yielding  the  floor,  so  I 
shall  retain  tlie  floor. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  i-ule  XXn.  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

,  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Cloture  Moiion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  Ui  accord- 
-auce  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  cloee  the  debate  upon  Tlie 
Motion  To  Proceed  to  the  Consideration  of 
CAL  *170,  H.R.  6219  An  Act  to  Amend  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Floyd  K.  Haskell.  Wen- 
dell H.  Ford,  WUllam  D.  Hathaway. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Gary  W.  Hart,  Dick 
Clark,  John  Glenn,  Walter  D.  Hud- 
dleston,  Lee  Metcalf,  Willlani  Proxmire, 
Hubert  H.  Htjmphrey,  Jennings 
Randolph,  George  S.  McGovern,  Philip 
A.  Hart,  EdWftid  M.  Kennedy,  and  John 
V.  Txuisiey. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  will, 
but  I  flrst  promised  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  if  I  may  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  Without  objection,  the  Senator 
may  so  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IJore.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  When  will  we  know  that 
understanding  is  no  longer  in  effect?  The 
distinguished  majority  whip  has  said 
that  during  the  com'se  of  the  proceedings 
here  for  such  time  as  they  may  carry  on 
there  will  be — as  he,  I  tiiink,  said  tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama  very  well  knew 
and  understood — an  opportunity  for  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  get  the  floor 
in  his  own  right.  When  will  this  unusual 
situation  end?  I  say  unusual,  because  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  it  Is  miusual.  When 
may  other  Senators  know  that  that 
unanimous-consent      request,       earlier 
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agreed  to,  as  I  understand,  that  retains 
exclusive  right  for  the  majority  whip 
to  determine  who  shall  speak,  end? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. For  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  continues  to  ask  and  se- 
cure con.sent  to  yield  witliout  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Then  may  I  ask  on  what 
basis  does  the  distinguished  majority 
V.  hip  make  the  decision  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands full  well  that  he  will  have  the 
right  to  the  floor  on  his  own  right  today? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Well,  I  undeistood  that 
the  Senator  had.  Maybe  he  did  not.  I 
thought  that  was  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  said,  and  I 
would  be  very  interested  in  reading  the 
transcript,  because  I  did  not  think  I  mis- 
understood him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
awakened  this  morning  at  7  o'clock.  I 
think  he  is  fully  awake  and  aware  of 
what  he  said. 

I  would  indicate  and  I  will  say  most 
respectfully  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
2  hours  at  this  time,  with  certain  under- 
standings and  conditions,  so  that  he  may 
address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  liope  that  every 
word  that  is  said  here  today,  all  Sena- 
tors might  agree  not  to  go  back  and 
change  any  of  the  transcripts  at  all,  just 
to  leave  the  Record  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  can  have  the  transcript  read  right 
here,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  it  is  not  out  of  order, 
then,  I  would  like  to  have  the  transcript 
read  from  the  time  we  came  into  session. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  fine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor  while  the  transcript  is  being 
prepared. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chan-  advises  that  the  Chief 
Reporter  is  procuring  a  transcript  at 
this  time  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  make  perfectly  clear  for  the  Record. 
in  view  of  the  remarks  here  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  am  not  here  as  a  reluctant 
participant  on  this  Saturday  session.  My 
colleague  and  I,  if  we  could  only  be  in 
Wyoming,  would  have  many  other  things 
that  would  be  far  more  dehghtful  than 
spending  Saturday  in  this  way,  as  he 
suggested. 

But  I  have  to  confess,  since  we  are 
here,  that  I  was  scheduled  to  mow  the 
lawn  today  and  to  go  after  the  crab  grass 
m  my  lawn,  and  that  I  am  here  hiding 


out,  as  it  were.  I  would  hope  that  the 
leadership  would  be  able  to  keep  us  in 
until  dark  tonight,  and  I  will  follow  the 
leadership  in  the  pursuit  of  the  business 
of  the  day  and  will  stand  ready  to  co- 
operate in  every  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
the  leadership  will  keep  us  here  till  dark. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Well,  if  the  Senator  will 
make  it  appear  that  I  was  here  until  dark, 
then. 

I  Laughter.! 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  always  go  a  long  way 
in  supporting  the  leadership  on  matters 
of  procedure  and  matters  related  thereto, 
but  if  I  imderstand  the  situation  now 
correctly,  here  is  tlie  Senate,  in  a  regu- 
lar, full,  official  session,  and  the  very  able 
and  outstanding  assistant  majority  lead- 
er has  said  that  he  would  not  yield  to 
any  Senator  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  speech,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  or 
any  other  Senator,  unless  that  Senator 
agreed  in  advance  to  a  hniitation  on  his 
own  time.  ' 

If  that  is  correct,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  concern 
to  the  other  99  Senators,  or  we  might  say 
100,  including  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

If  one  Senator  can  obtain  the  floor,  and 
then  choose  whom  he  will  recognize  and 

how  long  they  can  speak 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  choosing  whom  I  will  recognize. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  if  he  can  decide 
how  long  that  Senator  shall  speak,  then 
we  are  no  longer  a  parliamentary  body 
under  our  rules. 

I  want  to  stay  a  long  way  from  that.  I 
want  to  stay  away  from  anything,  per- 
sonally, without  getting  into  the  matter 
between  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama;  what- 
ever that  is — is  incidental.  I  am  talking 
about  the  rights  of  Senators. 

I  remember  once  we  had  another  very 
outstanding  man  here  as  leader,  and  he 
later  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  put  a  condition  on  me  be- 
ing recognized  that  I  would  not  agree  to, 
10  minutes  only — and  this  was  not  a  civil 
rights  debate,  now;  it  was  not  a  fili- 
buster— 10  minutes  only,  or  he  would  see 
that  I  was  not  recognized,  and  I  would 
not  agree  to  it.  I  went  out  and  got  recog- 
nized without  any  limitation.  I  did  not 
speak  for  over  5  or  6  minutes,  but  I  have 
a  very  humble  pride  in  having  taken  that 
position;  and  that  man.  who  later  be- 
came a  President  of  the  United  States 
whom  we  all  had  great  regard  for,  said 
later,  "You  were  exactly  right." 

So  if  this  proposal,  now,  is  going  to 
diminish  in  any  way  or  infringe  on  the 
membership  getting  recognition  except 
with  limitations  on  it  to  which  they 
have  not  agreed  directly  or  Indirectly, 
I  think  it  is  a  very  grave  matter,  and  I 
could  not  follow  the  leadership  on  that. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  procedure;  it  is  a 
matter  of  fundamental  right,  as  I  see  it. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  have  indicated,  I  have  no  compunc- 
tions about  yielding  to  any  Senator.  I  am 
not  choosing  the  Senator  to  whom  I  will 
yield ;  and  I  do  not  mind  yielding  for  an 
hour  or  2  hours  or  more  if  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wishes  to  address  the 
Senate  on  any  subject,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Notwithstanding  the  Pastore 
rule,  right  now  I  would  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  2  hours  or  3  hours,  on  any  subject 
if  he  wishes. 

But  I  do  have  a  responsibility,  which 
I  do  not  always  cherish,  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  my  share  of  the  leadership. 
And  I  assume  those  duties  ser  .usly  r.rd 
conscientiously.  Nobody  loves  the  Senate 
any  more  than  I  love  it.  and  nobody  has 
given  any  more  of  his  hfe  to  the  Senate 
during  the  period  that  I  have  been  here 
than  I  have  given.  Nobody  cherishes  the 
rules,  and  nobody  recognizes  the  rights 
of  Senators,  any  more  tlian  I  do.  I  will 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  or  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  as  quickly  as  I  will  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  any  other  Senator. 

But  I  recognize  the  realities  of  the  sit- 
uation we  are  in  today,  and  I  know  what 
can  happen.  I  do  not  want  to  ascribe 
any  motivation  to  any  Senator,  but  I 
simply  know  that  a  Senator,  any  Sena- 
tor, can  get  the  floor  today  and  speak  all 
day  and  all  night,  and  tomorrow  and 
longer.  And  may  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
I  know  who  would  have  to  be  here  all  cf 
that  time.  The  Senator  w  ho  is  speaking 
would  be  one  Senator  who  would  have 
to  be  right  here  all  the  time. 

Various  motions  could  be  made.  A  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  tlie  table  the  Mansfield 
motion  could  be  made  late  in  tlie  day. 
for  example.  We  would  have  problems 
getting  a  quorum.  We  would  have  to  send 
out  the  sergeant  at  arms.  We  would  have 
to  have  votes;  and  if  only  20  Senators 
were  here,  and  11  Senators  voted  against 
a  motion  to  adjourn,  there  is  not  a  thing 
I  could  do  but  stay  in  until  we  got  a 
quorum.  We  could  be  here  Sunday,  we 
could  be  here  until  Monday,  and  it  is 
simply  facing  tlie  reahties  of  the  situa- 
tion that  causes  me  to  do  this.  I  apolo- 
gize for  using  this  method,  but  I  am 
forced  into  it  by  the  extremities  of  the 
situation. 
Several  Senators  addressed  tlie  Chair. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  yield  under 
tlie  same  conditions. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  always  as  a  mat- 
ter of  pohcy  in  the  past  and  do  now  and 
shall  in  the  future  support  the  leadership 
on  all  procedural  questions  because  I 
think  the  leadership  is  entitled  to  sup- 
port on  procedural  questions. 

My  inquiry  is:  Why  waste  any  more 
time  talking  around  here?  Why  does  not 
the  Senator  move  to  adjourn;  if  it  is 
going  to  be  a  quorum,  have  the  quorum, 
because  everyone  here,  if  he  hangs 
around  long  enough,  will  be  inspired  to 
give  us  a  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  We  have  already  been 
going  for  30  minutes,  talking  about  what 
we  are  not  going^  to  do. 

So  would  the  Senator  make  his  mo- 
tions, let  us  get  the  quorum  call,  and 
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let  us  find  out  whether  we  are  In  business 
or  not.  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  around 
here  to  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  still  dis- 
cussing whether  we  are  going  to  discuss 
something  or  do  something. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  prepared  now  to  make  the  motion, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  shut  off  Senators 
as  long  as  I  feel  that  their  requests  to 
yield  are  not  ptirely  dilatory. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen  I  under  tlie  same 
conditions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  very  good  friend  and  greatly  admired 
majority  whip  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  hope  that  every  Senator  here 
might  reflect  most  seriously  upon  the 
observations  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stejwis>. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  in  haste,  and  I  am  not  say- 
ing this  to  try  to  see  if  we  can  stay  in 
session  all  day  Saturday  and  all  day  Sun- 
day. That  is  not  my  purpose  at  all.  But 
I  think  that  the  expediency,  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  implied  in  the  observations 
by  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin,  is  not 
and  shoold  not  be  the  major  concern  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

It  seems  most  unusual  to  me  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  been 
convened  as  we  were  at  10  a.m.  Saturday 
morning.  I  would  assume  that  those  of 
us  who  are  here,  and  others  who  may  re- 
gret not  being  here  or  who  perliaps  in- 
tend later  in  the  day  to  Join  us,  would 
assume  that  we  have  serious  puiposes 
in  mind. 

I  have  never  yet  before  heard— and  I 
have  not  been  aroimd  here  all  that  long, 
as  Senators  know — this  is  the  ninth  year 
of  my  being  a  Meml)er  of  this  distin- 
guished body— but  I  do  not  recall  in  the 
time  I  have  been  here — maybe  it  has 
happened  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it  if 
it  has — of  a  request  such  as  was  made 
by  the  distinsrulshed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  ever  having  been  made  before. 
It  seems  most  unusual. 

I  do  not  care  how  generous  he  is,  and 
no  one  can  challenge  the  genero.sity  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  He  has 
been  the  epitome  of  thoughtfulness.  He 
has  been  most  generous  to  this  Senator 
personally  on  a  number  of  occasions.  So 
what  I  say  is  not  directed  in  any  way  to 
imply  any  ill  will  or  lack  of  appreciation 
for  the  many,  many  kind  things  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  done 
for  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  but 
rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  request  that  he  has  made. 
In  effect,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  on  earth,  Is 
being  asked,  as  I  understand  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  to 
operate  under  what  I  could  characterize 
as  the  Byrd  rule  today,  the  Byrd  rule. 
Anyone  can  speak.  Anyone  may  speak. 
I  will  make  no  effort — I  am  paraphras- 
ing what  my  good  frieivd  from  West  Vir- 
ginia said — anyone  may  speak,  he  may 
speak  1  or  2  hours. 

But  I  know  what  the  realities  are.  I 
know  that  if  we  operate  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  if  v.e 
operate 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
•  we  are  operating  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  indeed  we  are,  and 
I  hope  we  continue  to.  That  is  why  I  am 
speaking,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
change  those  rules. 

I  do  not  happen  to  like  the  Byrd  pro- 
posal at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me  to  con- 
vey on  one  man — I  do  not  care  who  it 
is — but  to  convey  on  one  man  the  right 
to  say  wiio  shall  be  recognized  and  for 
the  period  of  time  that  he  may  be  recog- 
nized. That  seems  a  most  imusual 
request. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
read  from  the  Senate  procedural  rules 
on  page  441.  and  I  note  if  Senators  would 
be  interested  in  foUowing  me.  It  says: 

P.\RCFLINC    OUT    TIME    NOT    IN  ORDER 

A  .Senator  has  no  right  under  any  mle  or 
practice  of  the  Senate  to  hold  the  floor  and 
farm  it  out,  particularly  when  he  sits 
down. ... 

Of  course,  I  note  that  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  is  not  going  to  be 
trapped  on  that  one.  He  is  on  his  feet. 
And  he  is  up  at  7  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
and  he  is  way  ahead  of  most  of  us.  That 
Is  why  he  is  the  skillful  successful  oper- 
ator that  he  is.  and  I  can  understand  why 
he  is  elected  and  reelected. 

Let  me  finish  reading. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  mind  the  Senator  referring  to 
this  as  a  Byrd  proposal. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  many  fui-ther  ac- 
colades, and  I  will  come  to  them  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wish  he 
would  not  US2  the  word  "operator." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  maybe  should  not  have 
used  the  word  "operator."  "Manager" 
and  "engineer"  might  be  better.  It  may 
be  "engineer."  Would  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  object  to  the  word  "engi- 
neering"? It  is  well  engineered,  I  will  say 
that. 

Let  me  start  again,  because  I  did  in- 
ten-upt  myself,  and  I  tliink  Senators  may 
lose  the  context  of  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  in  reading  this  rule  on  page  441 : 

PARCELING    OUT   TIME    NOT   Ut    ORDER 

A  Senator  lias  no  right  under  any  nile  or 
practice  of  the  Senate  to  hold  the  floor  and 
farm  it  out,='*  particularly  when  he  sits 
down.f^  J  or  to  hold  the  floor  and  parcel  out 
time.-'"  or  any  part  of  his  tlme.^'  A  Senator 
In  charge  of  a  bill  under  consideration  can- 
not maintain  his  right  to  the  floor  indefl- 
nitely  while  the  Senate  acts  on  the  bUl,f'»  or 
while  amendments  thereto  are  being  con- 
sidered. ■«  He  may  not  yield  to  another  on 
objection  for  extended  arguments.-' 

It  Is  the  custom  of  the  Senate,  however, 
with  reference  to  Senators  yielding  in  debate, 
to  construe  Its  rules  liberally  . . . 

(Footnotes  not  printed  In  Record.) 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President?  I 
know  that  every  Senator  wants  to  abide 
by  the  rules,  and  I  think  they  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  this  particu- 
lar loUe  says,  because  it  is  an  Issue  at 
this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  suspend  just  for 
1  minute? 

The  Senate  is  advised  tlie  transcript 
is  available  from  here  on  out  that  the 
Senator  had  requested. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


It  Is  the  custom  of  the  Senate,  however 
with  reference  to  Senators  yielding  in  de- 
bate, to  construe  Its  rules  liberally  unless 
prior  notice  has  been  given  that  they  shall 
not  be  so  construed.^'-'-i 

In  one  Instance,  the  Presiding  Officer,  after 
the  Senator  having  the  floor  had  yielded  to 
various  Senators  for  Interruptions  and  dis- 
cussions, recognized  in  his  own  right  a  Sen- 
ator desiring  to  Interrupt  further  the  Sena- 
tor in  possession  of  the  floor.'^ 
(Footnotes  not  printed  In  Record.) 
Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  strikes 
me  as  being  most  unusual  is  that  no  one 
challenges  the  right  of  a  Senator  when 
he  is  managing  the  bill  or  when  he  is 
in  the  middle  of  a  debate  to  carry  on 
his  right  to  continue.  The  only  way  we 
can  shut  that  off,  as  we  all  know,  is 
through  invoking  rule  XXn. 

We  have  tried  that  in  other  matters 
here  some  six  times,  and  we  may  try  it 
several  times  more.  We  have  created  a 
record.  Never  until  this  session  of  Con- 
gress had  we  sought  to  Invoke  cloture, 
so  I  am  told,  more  than  four  times  on 
any  one  issue.  We  have  bettered  that  by 
50  percent. 

But  here  we  are  today  talking  about 
and  being  asked  to  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  by  our  good  and  cher- 
ished friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  he  may  determine,  though  he 
says  he  will  make  no  discrimination  at 
all  in  recognizing  anyone  and  everyone 
who  wants  to  speak,  excepting  that  he  is 
going  to  have  the  right  to  the  floor. 

Now  he  has  asked  for  that  request. 
He  cites  some  very  valid  reasons  in  his 
judgment  for  engineering  this  sort  of 
request.  First  he  recognizes  the  realities 
of  the  situation  we  are  in  today.  He  is 
saying  that  if  we  abide  by  the  niles  of 
the  Senate  and,  if  he  is  not  given  this 
unusual,  I  say  unusual,  recognition,  then 
things  may  happen  that  would  not  serve 
perhaps  his  purposes  and  perhaps  the 
purposes  of  a  lot  of  other  Senators  very 
well. 

We  might  be  in  session  all  day,  and 
we  might  be  in  session  throughout  the 
night:  and,  indeed,  we  might  go  over 
into  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  which  case, 
there  would  be  a  vote  on  cloture  on  to- 
morrow, if  that  happened.  Where  would 
Senators  be  then? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  would  have  to  bite 
the  bullet. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  willing 
to  bite  the  bullet. 

I  can  say  this,  Mr.  President:  If  the 
Senate  is  forced  to  go  Into  session  to- 
morrow, we  cannot  avoid  a  cloture  vote 
on  the  Sabbath,  under  the  rules.  Tliat 
would  occur  automatically. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  certainly  am  not  verj' 
smart,  but  I  am  too  smart  to  argue  the 
rules  with  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia.  I  would  say  that  if  he  chooses 
to  have  that  situation  come  about,  he 
may  assume  the  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  so 
choosing.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  seeking  to  avoid. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  that  is  the  reason  for 
saying  that  he  wants  to  ask  for  this  most 
unusual  procedure,  under  which  we  shall 
operate  all  day  today,  all  I  can  say  is 
that,  as  the  majority  whip,  I  am  amazed, 
with  his  understanding  of  the  rules,  that 
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he  did  not  think  about  that  before  we 
got  into  this  deal  here  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  distm- 
puJshed  friend  is.  to  my  great  amaze- 
ment, eminently  confused,  and  my  good 
iriend  knows  that  I  speak  facetiously. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  should  not  amaze  my 
gocd  friend  from  West  Virginia.  I  am 
often  confused,  but  never  in  doubt. 
i  L-iughter.  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  transcript  is  here. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Do  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  would  rather  I  would  speak  no 
longer? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  I  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Because  I  do  appreciate 
the  courtesy  that  my  friend  has  ex- 
tended. 

All  I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
I  do  not  think  that  the  expediency  of 
this  situation,  and  even  the  onerous  and 
agonizing  burden  that  will  be  ours,  should 
we  be  forced  to  meet  on  Siuiday — I  have 
already  told  the  Chaplain  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  often  in  the  par- 
ticular church  where  he  shall  be  speak- 
ing this  Sunday,  I  intended  to  be  there, 
and  that  is  my  purpose.  I  shall  not  be 
there  if  the  Senate  is  in  session,  because, 
along  with  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  and  our  other  colleagues,  I  have  to 
assume  this  is  an  important  responsi- 
bility that  I  have  assumed  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Wyoming. 

While  we  do  owe  our  first  allegiance 
and  our  first  responsibility  to  God,  in 
this  instance  I  shall  hope  that  God  may 
understand  that  some  of  us  are  con- 
fused, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  pointed  out,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is.  I  just  got 
mixed  up  on  my  days. 

I  did  not  think  the  Senate  would  be 
in  session  on  a  Sunday.  I  was  in  the 
Chamber  on  Sunday,  despite  the  fact 
that  that  was  the  Sabbath,  because, 
being  confused,  as  I  so  oftentimes  am, 
and  knowing  that  the  Senate  would  not 
be  in  session  on  Sunday,  I  was  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   I   did   not 
mean  to  cut  the  Senator  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  can  speak  any  time. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  well 
knows,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  move 
to  recess  until  Sunday.  But,  as  I  asserted 
earlier,  if  a  Senator  so  wished,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  any  Senator  would  so 
wish— I  doubt  that  a  Senator  would  so 
wish,  although  I  cannot  be  sure  that 
a  Senator  would  not  so  wish — a  Senator 
could  talk,  if  he  could  get  the  floor,  and 
keep  the  Senate  as  long  as  he  wanted 
today,  even  into  tomorrow,  if  he  so 
wished;  and  in  the  event  he  kept  it  in 
session  to  tomorrow,  I  was  simply  saying 
that  a  cloture  vote,  under  the  rules, 
would  have  to  occur  on  tomorrow,  that 
Dsmg  the  following  calendar  day  but 
0"e— after  the  offering  of  the  motion  by 
the  majority  leader  to  invoke  cloture  on 
yesterday.  I  am  sure  that  Senators  do 


not  want  to  have  a   cloture  vote  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  my  senior  col- 
league, without  losing  my  right 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  have  more  observa- 
tions. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  others 
wish  to  be  heard.  I  simply  ask  if  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia,  with  his 
generous  nature,  so  often  displayed,  will 
recognize  his  colleague  from  Wj-oming 
yet  one  more  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  do  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  us  get  It 
ever  with. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  will  not  be  gotten 
over  with  that  quickly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  inquires  as  to  whether 
the  notes  are  still  required,  because  the 
Official  Reporters  have  other  duties  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  wishes  to  inquire 
about  the  transcript,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose  right  now, 
without  losing  mv  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  only 
interest  was  in  seeing  what  had  been  said 
at  that  time.  I  raised  the  issue  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  have  no 
interest  at  all  in  having  transcribed  ver- 
batim what  may  continue  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  sure  that 
tomorrow  my  many  friends  in  Wyo- 
ming—and I  hope  there  are  more  than 
three  or  four— will  recognize  the  short- 
comings of  your  admiring  colleague  from 
the  West  and  make  due  allowances  for 
his  lack  of  knowledge  and  his  confusion. 
It  is  something  that  Is  not  new  or  im- 
known  to  my  good  people,  my  constitu- 
ents. In  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  Senators. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  speaks 
In  jest,  just  as  I  spoke  facetiously.  He  is 
both  very  able  and  knowledgeable.  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  without  losing  mv  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  address  my- 
self to  the  comment  that  has  been  made 
that  our  Creato-  is  worshipped  on  a  cer- 
tain day  on  which  we  may  be  In  session 
in  the  Senate. 

Today,  for  me,  is  the  Sabbath.  I  am 
one  of  four  Sabbath  keepers  in  this  body. 
I  say  very  earnestly,  but  very  quietly, 
that  those  Senators  who  have  discussed 
the  problem  are  all  Sunday  keepers.  I 
hope  we  are  all  keepers  of  the  faith  7 
days  of  the  week.  Observance  of  a  par- 
ticular day  as  the  Sabbath,  is  a  matter 
of  individual  conviction.  So  when  I  said 
I  was  a  Sabbath  keeper,  it  means  that 
my  Sabbath  comes  on  Saturday. 

Also,  It  is  a  Sabbath  that  follows  the 

Scriptual  words  that  "From  even  unto 

even  shall  you  celebrate  your  Sabbath." 

Not  from  midnight  until  midnight,  but 

"From  even  unto  even." 

I  do  not  do  this  to  draw  attention  to 
the  religious  denomination  of  which  I 


am  a  member.  We  are  a  very  small  relig- 
ious group,  perhaps  only  16,000  of  us 
in  all  the  world.  It  is  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Church.  But  there  are  others— 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  for  ex- 
ample—that have  large  memberships. 
There  are,  Mr.  President,  reasons  for 
people  having  expression  of  beliefs. 
Some  go  to  heritage,  some  to  a  study  of 
the  Bible,  some  to  the  feelings  which 
come  sometimes  from  just  a  sense  of  a 
situation. 

The  able  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone  >,  who  is  presiding  at  this  time, 
holds  the  Jewish  faith,  as  do  our  col- 
leagues. Senators  Javits  and  Ribicoff. 
Their  Sabbath  is  today. 

The  reason  I  am  mentioning  this  is 
that  it  is  a  decision  we  all  had  to  make 
to  be  here  today,  just  as  it  would  be  a 
decision  for  you  gentlemen  if  we  were 
to  be  here  tomorrow.  Every  Member  of 
the  Senate  must  make  that  pei-sonal  de- 
termination for  himself. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
differences  in  religion.  There  are  groups 
who  believe  very  strongly  in  their  tenets. 

I  only  hope  that  we  will  remember  the 
Scripture,  "Pleasant  words  are  as  a 
honeycomb,  rest  to  the  soul  and  health  to 
the  bones."'  So  sometimes  when  we  speak 
acrimonius  words  in  this  body,  let  us 
hope  that  they  may  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum and  are  soon  forgotten. 

I  have  long  believed  the  admonition  of 
the  late  Napoleon  Hill,  who  was  my  friend 
for  many,  many  years.  He  said:         -^ 

If  you  must  think  evil  of  a  person,  never 
speak  it;  write  it — write  it  on  the  sands  i-ear 
the  water's  edge. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  that  Senators  may 
introduce  statements  into  the  Record 
today,  may  introduce  bills  and  resolutions 
to  be  printed  and  referred 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  now  ready  to  move — to  make  a 
motion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  under  tlie  same  conditions? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  under  the 
same  conditions. 


AMENDMENT  681  TO  H.R.  8121— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone),  who  is  now  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  be  added  as  cosponsor  to  amend- 
ment No.  681  to  the  State  Department 
appropriations  bUl  H.R.  8121.  This 
amendment  would  prevent  the  use  of  tax 
funds  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  U.S. 
rights  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  for  that  purpose  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BIATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  a  statement  I  heretofore  submitted 
at  the  desk,  and  one  which  the  Senator 
Irom  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson)  has  ready 
for  the  desk,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd. 

"Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  The  statements  of  Senator  Mathias 
and  Senator  Pearson,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  foUows:; 


JUSTICE  AT  JUSTICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hke  to  report  to  you  a  most  distressing 
situation  that  involves  a  Baltimore  lend- 
ing institution,  a  Chicago  bank,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Were  the 
facts  of  this  case  less  clear,  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  present  them  at  this  time,  but 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  actions  of 
the  GoTemment  in  causing  with  impu- 
nity great  damage  to  several  reputable 
financial  institutions,  and,  ironically.  In 
the  name  of  good  government. 

The  story  begins  in  May.  1973.  Shel- 
don Davidson,  the  Department  of  Justice 
attorney  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  Strike 
Force  operating  out  of  the  office  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  Chicago,  requested  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  to 
issue,  without  money  being  deposited,  a 
bogus  certificate  of  deposit,  in  the 
amoimt  of  $1.75  million,  to  Charles  E. 
Leggett.  Although  Leggett  had  a  record 
of  several  arrestr.  and  indictments  In 
Chicago  between  1957  and  1971  on 
charges  ranging  from  income  tax  evasion 
ta  swindles,  Mr.  Davidson  asked  for  and 
received  the  bank's  cooperation  on  the 
basis  that  the  phony  certificate  of  de- 
posit would  be  kept  luidei-  the  stiict  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  and  the 
FBI.  The  purpose  of  the  scheme  was  for 
Charles  Leggett  to  use  the  certificate  of 
deposit  as  a  prop  while  he  penetrated 
organized  crime  and  reported  back  to  his 
sponsors  at  the  strike  force  instances  In- 
volving use  of  stolen  securities,  of  which 
banks  were  often  the  victims.  As  an 
added  inducement  to  Continental  Bank, 
Mr.  Davidson  gave  the  following  Indem- 
nity to  bank  officials  on  May  15,  1973: 

This  letter  wUl  serve  as  a  receipt  to  Ctonti- 
nental  Bank  Tor  a  savings  non-negotiable 
time  cwtlflcate  of  deposit  dated  May  14, 
1978,  No.  S92067  in  the  svaa  of  $1,750,000. 
The  registered  holder  of  the  certificate  is  a 
Charles  Leggett.  My  ofBce  will  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  ccrtlflcate  and  in  the 
event  that  It  Is  negotiated  wlU  assume  the 
llablUty. 

This  assumption  Is  given  on  the  express 
guarantee  that  Continental  nUnols  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago  wlU  not 
under  any  clrctmistances  pay  to  any  person 
nny  monies  on  the  above-described  non- 
negotiable  certificate  of  deposit. 

Unfortunately,  the  script  did  not  play 
true  to  form.  SheWon  Davidson,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  sclieme,  soon  left  the  UB. 
Attorney's  Office  to  join  a  private  law 
firm  in  Ohlcago.  and  Leggett  decided  to 


convert  the  phony  certificate  of  deposit 
to  his  own  purposes.  On  June  19,  1973, 
he  applied  for  a  loan  to  the  Coleman 
Moitgage  Co.  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
through  his  attorney,  Richard  F.  Gerrj-. 
The  certificate  of  deposit  was  offered  as 
security  for  the  transaction — a  purchase, 
for  $3  milUon,  of  a  34-room  mansion  in 
La  Jolla.  Calif.,  overlooking  the  Pacific. 
A  CI. 5  million  purchase  money  mortgage 
for  1  year  was  sought  from  Coleman 
Mougage  Co.,  backed  by  the  real  estate 
and  the  $1.75  million  certificate  of  de- 
posit issued  to  Leggett  1  month  earlfcr. 
The  property  v.  as  to  be  held  in  trusVTor 
the  ihen-anonymous  Leggett  by  Title 
Insurance  Co.  of  California.  The  ar- 
rangement called  for  delivering  the  cer- 
tificate under  a  separate  trust  to  Title 
Insurance  Co..  to  be  redeemed  for  pay- 
ment on  maturity.  Coleman  Mortgage 
Sohcited  the  interest  of  Baltimore  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Baltimore.  Md..  in  acquiring  the  financ- 
ing and  arrangements  were  made  be- 
tween those  two  institutions.  Baltimore 
Federal  became  the  mortgagee  with  the 
Continental  certificate  of  deposit  as  ad- 
ditional security. 

Interest  was  paid  monthly,  and  mat- 
ters appeared  normal  imtil  the  maturity 
of  the  loan  on  August  20,  1974.  Wlien 
Leggett  failed  to  repay  the  $1.5  million, 
the  Continental  Bank  certificate  of  de- 
posit issued  to  him  was  presented  for 
redemption  on  September  10,  1974,  to 
Continental  by  the  corporate  trustee. 

Instead  of  pa>-ment,  the  presenter  v.  as 
subjected  to  inten.se  interrogation  bj* 
representatives  of  the  FBI  and  the  U.S. 
attorney  in  Chicago.  It  signaled  the  fir.<:t 
awareness  on  the  parts  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  bank  as  to  the  location 
and  use  of  the  certificate  over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  year.  At  the  same  time, 
Title  and  Trust  Co.  and  Baltimore  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  first 
learned  of  the  background  to  the  cer- 
tificate of  deposit. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  situation, 
numerous  conferences  were  held  by  all 
parties  concerned,  including  a  meeting 
in  Clilcago  on  November  24, 1974.  At  that 
meeting.  Baltimore  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  was  requested  to  forbear  redeem- 
ing tlie  certificate  of  deposit  and  was,  in 
return,  given  a  written  promise  by  the 
U.S.  attorney  as  follows: 

As  was  discussed  this  morning  In  our 
meeting  in  the  offices  of  Mayer,  BrowTi  & 
Piatt,  it  Is  our  request  that  you  not  take  any 
further  steps  with  respect  to  seeking  redemp- 
tion of  the  $1,500,000  certificate  of  deposit 
No.  S-92067  Issued  by  Continental  Dllnois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  before 
December  6,  1974. 

By  December  6.  1974,  you  will  be  advised 
OS  to  what  course  of  action  we  propose  be 
followed  m  order  that  Baltimore  Federal  Sav- 
Ings  and  Loan  receive  the  $1,500,000  and 
accrued  Uiterest  as  soon  as  possible. 

No  further  communication  has  been 
received  by  Baltimore  Federal  from  the 
U.S.  attorney.  The  certificate  of  deposit 
was  tendered  for  redemption  again  on 
December  17,  1974.  and  Continental  re- 
fused payment  on  the  grounds  that  the 
U.S.  attorney  continued  to  instruct  the 
bank  not  to  pay  it.  Foreclosure  proceed- 
ings were  pursued  by  Baltimore  Federal, 
and  the  sale  took  place  on  April  11,  1975. 


Since  no  other  bids  were  received,  Balti- 
more Federal  bought  the  property  for 
$750,000.  Since  the  foreclosure,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion, as  reported  in  the  press,  that  there 
is  no  Government  liabiUty  to  anyone  in 
the  matter.  The  rationale  for  this  posi- 
tion is  the  stated  nonnegotiability  on  tlie 
face  of  the  certificate  of  deposit,  despite 
the  l.ict  th?.t  negotiabihty  is  not  required 
for  such  a  certificate  of  deposit  to  func- 
ti  jn  n<-.  security  for  a  loan.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Department  of  Justice, 
having  set  in  motion  the  origins  of  this 
bizarre  .'jcenario,  and  having  failed  to 
pttpmpt  even  the  mo.st  elemental  super- 
\ision  of  this  fraudulent  certificate  of 
deposit,  is  now  dir.clsiming  liabiMty  to  an 
inracent  third  paity. 

A.s  if  this  litany  v.ere  not  enough,  there 
ere  additional  aspects  of  this  case  tljat 
ar?  of  interest.  Leggett  is  now  in  Canada, 
apparently  still  maintaining  some  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Ofrice.  According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  June  19,  the  Department  of  Justice 
intends  to  use  liim  as  a  major  v.  iiness  in 
several  large  fraud  cases,  and  has  no 
plans  to  file  charges  in  the  case  at  bar. 

We  thus  have  the  situation  of  a  man 
under  the  shadow  of  criminal  charges 
who.  to  avoid  prosecution,  turned  in- 
fonner  and  agreed  to  become  a  minion 
of  the  law.  Instead,  he  immediately  em- 
barked upon  a  new  fraudulent  scheme, 
and  the  Justice  Department  apparently 
is  more  concerned  for  his  welfare  than 
for  the  innocent  third  parties  who  have 
been  victimized  by  the  Government's 
overzealous  ploj-.  I  would  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  the  Government  who 
has  become  the  biggest  mark  of  Leggetfs 
confidence  skills. 

One  could  wonder  v.hy  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice  is  apparently  so  cal- 
lous that  it  harbors  those  that  it  is 
charged  with  prosecuting,  and  reneges 
on  a  written  prcwnise  of  responsibility Jor 
the  actions  its  agents  performed  with  the 
apparent  scope  of  their  authority.  Legal 
technicalities  will  not  erase  the  moral 
obUgation  that  the  U.S.  Government 
carries  upon  its  shoulders. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  a  full  ac- 
counting from  the  Justice  Department 
would  greatly  assist  us  in  attempting  to 
understand  this  adventure.  I  call  upon 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  a  public 
disclosure  of  all  relevant  Information  in 
this  case.  In  the  event  that  such  a  public 
report  is  not  forthcoming,  then  I  shall 
feel  compelled  to  recommend  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  this  episode  be  the 
subject  of  a  detailed  Investigation  by  the 
committee.  If  this  type  of  activity  has 
been  engaged  in  frequently  by  the  De- 
partment, that  fact  should  be  known  by 
lending  institutions,  mortgage  bankers, 
and  the  general  public.  Only  after  a  full 
public  disclosure  will  we  be  in  a  position 
to  properly  assess  all  the  unhappy  poten- 
tial of  this  situation. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  NATURAL  GAS 
SUPPLIES  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  support  S.  692,  the  Natural  Gas  Pro- 
duction and  Conservation  Act,  have  as- 
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serted  that  supplies  of  natural  gas  to 
interstate  pipelines  camiot  be  increased 
significantly  In  the  near  term. 

If  S.  692  were  to  become  law,  this  as- 
sertion would  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophesy.  Because  S.  692  effectively 
freezes  the  wellhead  field  price  in  re- 
.s'.;rves  dedicated  to  intestate  commerce 
prior  to  January  1,  1975,  thei'e  is  no  in- 
centive ui:der  the  bill  to  accelerate  pro- 
duction from  those  reserves  in  the  im- 
inediate  future.  Under  S.  692,  additional 
bUpplles  would  be  developed  from  wholl> 
new  fields.  There  is  noUiiiig  in  S.  692  to 
respond  to  the  short-terra  emereency — 
d  natiural  gas  shortat^e  of  about  3.3  tril- 
lion cubic  feet — ^Tcl — this  year. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  Senator 
BENTsrN  and  16  oth?r  Senators,  I  have 
offered  aa  alternative  to  S.  692 — amend- 
ment No.  586.  One  of  the  principal 
features  of  oui"  amendment  is  its  empha- 
sis on,  and  response  to.  the  cuneul  sup- 
ply emergency.  The  amendment  is  des- 
ignated to  promote  increased  natural  ga-s 
.sales  to  interstate  pipelines  from  exi"t- 
ing,  producing  natural  gas  reserves. 

NkW  CONTRACT  IKCENTlVi:  PBlCk;S  WILL  PRO- 
MOTK  CONTINUiIXt  PRODUCTION  AND  SXPANDi:U 
PRODUCTION  VBOU  OLD  GAS  WELLS 

Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  cur 
substitute  amendment,  a  producer  whose 
contract  for  the  sale  of  natural  gas  is 
expiruig  will  have  adequate  incentive  to 
perform  the  necessary  remedial  work  on 
his  wells  to  justify  continued  production 
from  those  wells.  The  producer  will  also 
have  the  necessary  incentive  to  expand 
the  daily  production  capability  of  old 
wells.  This  incentive  will  be  compelling 
because,  midcr  the  terms  of  our  proposal, 
the  producer  will  receive  the  same  free 
market  price  for  continued  production, 
after  full  performance  of  all  eidsting 
contiactual  obligations,  that  he  would 
receive  fcr  natm-al  gas  sales  from  newlj' 
developed  resei-ves.  The  producer,  more- 
over, will  receive  a  free  market  price  for 
Increased  production  from  old  wells. 

Under  S.  692,  exactly  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  The  incentive  under  S.  692  is 
concentrated  almost  entirely  in  produc- 
tion from  newly  developed  fields — a 
laudable  goal  when  considered  in  isola- 
tion, but  completely  umesponsivc  to  the 
shortage  and  curtailment  situation  that 
consumers  face  today. 

Mr.  President,  an  example  of  the  po- 
tential for  Increased  production  from  old 
wells  Is  demonstrated  in  an  engineering 
study  performed  in  December  1974  on 
the  Medicine  Lodge  Pool  in  Barber 
Coimty.  Kans.  Nine  of  the  fourteen  leases 
involved  in  the  study  were  operating  be- 
low their  economic  limit.  The  discounted 
future  Income  of  20  of  the  24  wells  was 
less  than  the  salvage  value  of  the  equip- 
ment. At  the  1950's  vintage  price  of  16.8 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet — Mcf— 
remedial  work  on  the  wells  was  not  eco- 
nomically feasible.  But  at  a  sale  price  of 
65  cents  per  Mcf,  the  recoverable  gas 
reserves  from  these  24  wells  could  be 
increased  by  4.467,800  Mcf. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
duction from  Uie  Medicine  Lodge  Pool 
is  dedicated  to  intrastate  commerce. 
There  is  no  freeze  on  the  weDhead  price 
of  intrastate  natural  gas  sales.  There- 


fore, the  producer  will  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate a  price  for  additional  sales  from  the 
24  wells  in  question  that  will  justify  the 
needed  remedial  work  and  the  increased 
production.  In  fact,  from  these  24  wells, 
the  increased  daily  volume  will  be  one 
raillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  will  re\.'overy 
from  old  wells  be  accelerated  by  the  in- 
centives in  our  amendment,  but  the  ulti- 
mate recovery  from  existing  reserves  will 
be  increased  materially. 

:U  liAl^iE    RECOVI^JlTi    FROU    U£UH.H;La    BEiLKVE.S 
WILL  Ci;  IKCEK.ViKD  EV  i.SCe..NTlVL  PRICES 

Under  the  terms  of  cm*  amendment,  old 
•  as  wells  will  produce  to  a  lower  aban- 
rtonmsnt  pres.^ure  because  of  the  hi;;jher 
price  for  old  well  production  upon  tlie 
e.xpiraiion  of  existing  long-term  con- 
tracts. In  the  Kiuisas  Hugoton  field  alone 
the  continued  production  to  an  aban- 
douinent  pressure  of  30  pounds  instead 
of  50  poimds  wouid  increase  llie  recov- 
trable  reserve.?  from  that  field  by  ap- 
proximately 12  Tcf.  In  addition,  the 
applicability  of  tlie  incentive  price  to 
new  wells  drilled  on  previously  dedi- 
cated acreage  will  enhance  ultimate  re- 
covery and  increase,  in  tlie  short  teiin. 
daily  volumes  of  gas  avgileble  for  sale 
from  old  reservous. 

Mr.  President,  under  S.  692,  agaai, 
exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  New 
v.ells  on  previously  dedicated  acreage  re- 
ceive the  frozen,  old  gas  price.  There  is 
no  incentive  to  invest  in  new  wells  on 
proven  acreages  where  production,  in  the 
very  short  term,  can  be  substantially 
expanded. 

An  example  of  the  increased  avail- 
a'jility  of  natural  gas  from  Infield  drill- 
ing of  new  weli.s  is  reflected  in  the  find- 
ings of  the  New  Mexico  Conser\ation 
Commission  in  a  recent  hearing  involv- 
ing tlie  Mesaverde  Reservoir  in  the 
Snn  Juan  Basin  of  Nev/  Mejdco.  The 
e\'ldeuce  to  the  State  commission  showed 
tliat  diilUng  of  the  second  well  on  the 
existing  miit  was  not  economically  feasi- 
ble unless  the  second  well  would  qualify 
for  a  higher  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  of  the  New  Mexi- 
co State  Conservation  Commission  be 
inserted  as  attachment  II  hi  tlie  Record 
immediately  followhig  these  remarks. 

Air.  President,  there  aie  8,988  gas 
wells  in  Kansas  alone.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  more  in  the  23  producing 
States  of  this  Union.  'We  cannot  Ignore 
the  potential  for  Increased  production 
and  sale  from  these  wells,  and  from 
the  fields  they  serve,  in  oiu-  quest  for 
wholly  new  fields. 

CONCLUSION 

llie  effort  to  relieve  the  current  gas 
shortage  must  be  devoted  not  only  to 
the  discovery  of  new  reservoirs  and  the 
development  of  new  reservoirs,  but  It 
also  must  be  devoted  to  maxinilze  the 
production  capacity  of  old  reservou-s  ded- 
icated to  Interstate  commerce. 

Under  the  tenns  of  8.  692,  remedial 
work  on  old  gas  wells  must  be  cost  justi- 
fied by  the  producer,  probably  on  a  well 
by  well  basis.  The  return  vrill  be  severely 
limited  on  a  utility-type  basis  of  regula- 
tion. Under  S.  692,  the  producer  has 
every  incentive  to  Ignore  the  potent  ca- 


pacity of  existing  fields  for  increa-^d 
production.  His  Incentive  will  be  to  maxi- 
mize his  return  on  investment  by  ex- 
ploratory work  in  wboUy  imdeveloped 
areas.  In  the  meantime,  the  Nation  will 
be  forced  to  .suffer,  unrelieved,  the  cur- 
rent emergency  shortage  condition.'^. 

Ml-.  President,  long-temi  contracts  at 
iimeaconably  low  prices  have  caused 
shortages  of  natural  gas  in  inUaitatc 
conuneree.  just  as  they  Imve  caused 
.^'hortaKCs  in  the  interstate  system.  But 
la  Texas,  as  one  example,  free  market 
economy  forces  have  restored  a  supply- 
.  uemand  balance.  Producers  in  Texas 
have  been  able  to  meet  the  demand  in 
that  State,  and  the  price  of  new  natural 
^a.f.  in  Texas  is  going  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  cun- 
.•<ent  tliat  a  recent  article  from  Business 
Week,  dated  July  7,  1975.  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  immediately  following  these 
iemarks.  as  well  as  the  oider  to  which 
I  have  refened. 

Thei-e  being  n(>  objection,  tlie  nnisrial 
\Ms  orderod  t;>  be  prmied  in  Lite  Rtco.ir.. 
as  ioUow:;: 

C\sr  No.  ,'5264.  Ordek  No.  n.-1670-t 

1  Application  of  El  PasL>  NatiTral  Oas  Cm- 
l.any  for  the  .^Vmendment  of  Order  No.  R 
1670.  Blanco  Mesaverde  Pool.  San  Juni  ."nd 
Rl<'  .\i-iiba  Counties,  New  Mexico.) 

ORDCR    OF    THE    C ■'..••IMISSION 

By  tne  Comiulssiou: 

This  cause  caine  on  t»v  heariiiir  at  y  u  ui. 
vn  Augu  t  13  and  August  14.  1974,  at  Switki 
Fe.  New  Mexico,  before  the  Oil  Conserva- 
lion  Cotmriissiou  of  New  Mexico,  liereiiiaf  ter 
referred  lo  as  the  "Commisaicn." 

Now.  on  this  14th  day  oi  Kovember,  1S>74. 
'lie  Conimisiiiou,  a  quorum  being  present, 
^a\lllg  consiaered  the  tebtimony  preaentetl 
;ind  tliu  eMhibitfi  received  at  bald  hearing, 
Hiid  belug  luUy  actviaed  in  the  premuses. 

Finds : 

(1)  Ihat  due  public  uotice  having  bee.'i 
given  B6  required  by  law,  the  ComniiijHiou 
has  Ji;ilt>dictiou  of  this  cutife  aiid  the  sub- 
ject matter  thereof. 

(2)  That  the  Blanco  Mesaverde  Pool,  lo- 
cated in  Snn  Juan  and  Rio  Arriba  Counties. 
New  Mexico,  was  created  by  Comml.'isioii 
Order  No.  799.  duted  February  25,  1949. 

(3)  That  the  Blanco  Mesaverde  Pool  i.- 
t;overued  by  special  rules  and  regulations. 
promvUgaved  by  the  Comnildslon  in  Order 
No.  R-1670,  as  amended.  whk;h  provide  for 
:i20-acre  proration  unita  and  well  locatton.s 
In  the  NE/4  and  8W/4  of  each  governmental 
section,  and  for  the  aaeignment  of  allowable 
to  each  proration  unit  In  the  pool  based  on 
the  amount  of  acreage  in  the  unit  and  the 
deUverabUlty  of  the  unit  weU. 

(4)  That  the  applicant.  El  Paso  Natura' 
Gas  Company,  seeks  an  order  amending  said 
Order  No.  R-1670  to  permit  the  optional 
drilling  of  an  additional  well  on  each  320- 
acre  proration  unit  in  the  Blanco  Mesaverde 
Potrt;  to  determine  the  delirerabUlty  of  each 
proration  unit  upon  which  an  nddltional  well 
is  drilled  by  adding  the  deUverabUltles  of 
the  two  wens;  (to  permit  the  production  ot 
the  allowable  assigned  to  a  proratkm  unit 
containing  two  wells  from  both  wells  in  nny 
proportion; )  to  consider  both  wells  on  a  pro- 
ration unit  as  one  well  for  purposes  of  bal- 
ancing underproduction  or  overproduction: 
to  report  tlie  production  of  each  well  on 
the  unit  as  wen  as  the  total  unit  produc- 
tl(ni;  and  to  compare  the  unit  production 
against  the  unit  allowable  for  determining 
whether  a  unit  elKmkl  be  claaeified  marginal 
or  non-marginal. 

(5)  That  the  Blanco  Mesaverde  Pool  ba.^ 
been  developed  for  approximately  20  yearn 
on  320-acre  proi'atfon  units. 
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(6>  That  to  change  the  unit  size  now  In 
said  pool  would  disturb  the  equities  under 
many  of  the  existing  proration  units. 

(7)  That  the  proration  imlt  size  in  the 
Blanco  Mesaverde  Pool  should  continue  to 
l>e  320  acres. 

1 8)  That  Section  65-3-10.  New  Mexico  Stat- 
11 -IS  Annotated.  1953  ConopUatlon.  empow- 
ers the  Commission  to  prevent  waste  of  hy- 
drocarbons and  to  protect  the  correlative 
rights  of  the  owners  of  each  interest  In  said 
Jiydrocarbons. 

(9)  That  Section  65-3-5,  New  Mexico  Stat- 
utes Annotated.  1953  Compilation,  confers 
Jurisdiction  on  the  Commission  over  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  conversion  of  oil  and 
gas. 

(10)  That  "waste"  is  defined  by  Section  66- 
3  3.  New  Mexico  Statutes  Annotated,  1953 
Compilation. 

(11)  That  the  evidence  reveals  that  the 
Blanco  Meeaverde  Pool  is  not  a  homoaeneous, 
uniform  reservoir. 

(12)  That  the  producing  formation  of  the 
Blanco  Mesaverde  Pool  Is  comprised  of  vari- 
ous overlapping.  Interconnecting,  and  lentic- 
ular sands  of  relatively  lew  permeability, 
many  of  which  are  not  being  efficiently 
dramed  by  existing  wells  in  the  pool  but 
which  could  be  more  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally drained  and  developed  by  the  drilling 
of  additional  wells  pursuant  to  the  rule 
changes  proposed  by  the  applicant. 

(13)  That  Infill  drillhig  wUl  substantiallv 
Increase  recoverable  reserves  from  tlie  Blanco 
Mesaverde  Pool. 

(14)  That  Infill  driUuig  will  result  in 
greater  ultimate  recovery  of  the  reserves 
under  the  various  proration  units  in  the 
pool. 

(16)  That  Infill  drilling  in  the  Blanco 
Mesaverde  Pool  will  result  in  more  efficient 
u.se  of  reservoir  energy  and  will  tend  to 
ensure  greater  \iltimate  recovery  of  gas  from 
the  pool,  thereby  preventing  waste. 

(16)  That  if  Infill  drilling  is  Implemented 
in  the  Blanco  Mesaverde  Pool,  each  operator 
will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  produc*. 
without  waste,  his  Just  and  equitable  share 
of  the  gas  from  the  Pool,  and  his  correlative 
rights,  as  defined  by  Section  65-3-29,  New 
Mexico  Statutes  Annotated.  1953  Compila- 
tion, therefore,  will  not  be  impaired. 

(17)  That  both  wells  on  a  probation  unit 
should  be  produced  so  long  as  It  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  do  so. 

(18)  That  the  application  should  he  ap- 
proved. 

It  Is  therefore  ordered : 

(1)  That  the  Special  Rules  ft.r  the  Blanco 
Mesaverde  Pool  In  San  Juan  and  Rio  Arriba 
Counties,  New  Mexico,  as  promulgated  by 
Order  No.  R-1670,  as  amended,  are  hereby 
amended  to  permit  the  optional  drilling  of 
a  second  well  on  each  proration  unit;  to 
provide  that  the  deliverability  of  a  proration 
unit  containing  two  weUs  shall  be  the  sum 
of  the  deliverabilitles  of  each  of  the  wells: 
to  provide  that  the  unit  allowable  may  be 
produced  from  both  of  the  wells  In  anj^  pro- 
portion; to  consider  both  wells  on  the  pro- 
ration unit  as  one  well  for  purposes  of 
balancing  underproduction  or  overproduc- 
tion; to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  produc- 
tion from  each  well  Individually  and  to  re- 
quire the  reporting  of  total  production  from 
the  unit;  and  to  compare  the  unit  prodxic- 
tlon  against  the  imlt  allowable  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  unit  should  be  classified 
marginal   or   non-marginal. 

(2)  That  Rule  2  of  the  Special  Rules  for 
the  Blanco  Mesaverde  Pool,  as  promulgated 
by  Order  No.  R-1670,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
iimended  to  read  In  Its  entirety  as  follows: 

"Rule  2  (A).  The  Initial  well  drilled  on  a 
proration  xmit  shall  be  located  990  feet  from 
the  outer  boimdary  of  either  the  Northeast 
or  Southwest  quarter  of  the  section,  subject 
to  a  variation  of  200  feet  for  topographic 
ccmditlons.  Fiirther  toterance  shall  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Commission  only  in  cases  of 


extremely  rough  terrahi  where  compliance 
would  necessarily  Increase  drilling  costs. 

[From  Business  Week,  July  7,  1976] 
A  Texas  Suepi.tts  Depresses  Oas  Prices 
Texas  oilmen  are  beginning  to  talk  about  a 
pioblem  that  many  thought  they  would 
never  have  to  cope  with  again — a  statewide 
surplus  of  natvu-al  gas.  Their  astonishment  is 
understandable.  While  Texas  produces  37% 
of  the  nation's  gas,  it  is  also  a  hearty  con- 
sumer of  the  fuel,  and  the  state  was  one  of 
the  first  to  fall  victim  to  the  nation's  now- 
wide-spread  gas  shortage. 

As  early  as  1972.  some  intrastate  gas  pipe- 
lines in  Texas  began  curtailing  deliveries 
every  bit  as  severely  as  the  big  Interstate 
lines.  As  a  result,  wellhead  prices  In  the 
unregulated  Texas  gas  market  zoomed  from 
2.?.  per  1.000  cu.  ft.  in  1971  to  $1.90  earlier 
this  year,  or  nearly  four  times  the  price  that 
federally  regulated  interstate  lines  are  al- 
lo<wed  to  pay.  And  for  a  while,  both  producers 
and  users  began  wondering  If  the  price  spiral 
would  ever  end  of  its  own  accord. 

But  now  the  Texas  market  is  balancing 
out.  "In  the  last  couple  of  months,  there's 
been  a  considerable  softness  that  completely 
slipped  up  on  us."  observes  Bryan  Mitchell, 
vice-president  of  Amoco  Oas  Co.,  an  intra- 
state pipeline  owned  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana) .  "I  didn't  think  supply  would  ever 
meet  up  with  gas  demand  in  Texas." 

Nonetheless,  it  has,  and  Amoco  Is  not  the 
only  company  to  witness  it.  Lovaca  Gathering 
Co.,  which  a  year  ago  was  failing  to  deliver 
almost  40 'r  of  the  gas  it  had  contracted  to 
supply,  has  stunned  its  customers  by  meeting 
all  their  requirements  since  February.  Lone 
Star  Oas  Co.  admits  that  for  the  first  time 
it  would  like  to  dump  some  of  its  excess 
product  on  the  interstate  market,  though 
only  under  60-day  "emergency"  sales  agree- 
ments that  can  be  made  at  close  to  the  In- 
trastate price.  All  over  Te.xas  the  story  is  the 
some:  Tlie  Intrastate  pipelines  are  full. 

I.OWEK    PRICES 

A«  a  result,  some  prices  are  staiting  to 
slip.  Small  gas  finds  always  aitract  fewer 
buyers,  and  now  new  reserves  of  less  than 
10-biUiou  cu.  ft.  have  dropped  In  price  to 
as  low  as  $1.20  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  While  the 
large  reserves  still  command  the  $1.90  figure, 
interest  Is  slipping  here,  too.  "One  gas  man 
told  me  he  couldn't  believe  that  his  man- 
agement just  turned  down  his  proposal  to 
bid  on  a  200-billion-cu.  ft.  reserve  that  six 
months  they  would  have  fallen  all  over 
themselves  to  buy  at  $1.90  a  1,000  cu.  ft.," 
says  F.  Fox  Benton,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
Houston  Oil  &  Minerals  Corp. 

To  help  spur  sales,  oilmen  are  also  sacrific- 
ing some  of  the  favorable  purchasing  terms 
they  won  during  the  shortages.  Contracts 
used  to  require  gas  purchasers  to  take  up  to 
75 <;  of  a  well's  production  or  else  pay  for 
any  amount  they  fall  to  take  below  that 
level.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  "take-or- 
pay"  percentages  leaped  to  as  high  as  95^;. 
Now  they  have  dropped  once  again  to  historic 
levels.  "As  buyers  of  gas.  we're  beginning  to 
resist  prodticer  demands  on  purchase  terms 
simply  because  we  don't  need  gas  as  badly 
as  we  once  did,"  says  Leland  W.  Carter,  pres- 
ident of  Mitchell  Energy  Corp.,  which  pro- 
duces gas  but  also  buys  some  for  Its  small 
intrastate  pipeline. 

The  turnaround  by  no  means  Indicates 
that  the  gas  shortage  is  finally  over,  even 
in  the  unregulated  Texas  market.  Some  oil- 
men argue  that  the  surplus  may  last  as  long 
as  two  years,  but  most  Insist  It  will  be  only 
short-lived.  The  skeptics  reason  that  the  big- 
gest factor  has  been  a  decrease  in  demand 
caused  mainly  by  an  unusually  mild  wrlnter 
pud  a  long,  cool  spring.  They  also  argue  that 
the  recession  has  temporarily  reduced  con- 
.<nimption.  Joe  H.  Poy,  president  of  Houston 
Natural    Oas   Corp..   warns:    "Whoever   says 
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there's  a  .softening  in  the  Texas  gas  market 
is  drawing  a  hasty  conclusion." 

CUnXNG    CONSUMPTION 

still,  there  are  some  Indications  that  the 
surplus  Is  more  than  a  flash  In  the  pan.  For 
one  thing,  higher  prices  have  made  gas  ivsers 
far  more  frugal.  Amoco 's  Mitchell  estimates 
that  most  plants  have  cut  consumption  by 
about  15%  simply  by  using  better  hisulailon 
recovering  waste  heat,  and  taking  other  gas- 
saving  steps. 

There  is  al-so  evidence  that  high  prices  are 
Klimulathig  more  discoveries.  Last  year,  oil- 
men drilled  20-;;  more  gas  wells  in  Texas 
than  they  did  the  year  before.  One  study 
clone  for  the  Texas  WUdcatters  As.sn.,  shows 
that  gas  production  from  new  discoveries 
amounted  to  almost  1-trilllon  cu.  ft.  In  1974. 
That  was  16%  above  the  1973  figvu-e  and  2>^ 
times  the  1970  level.  Unfortunately  for  tlie 
rest  of  the  nation,  most  of  the  new  gas  found 
la  Texas  stays  within  the  state  so  the  fuel 
can  qualify  for  the  higher  Intrastate  prices 
Last  year,  interstate  pipelines  got  only  3% 
of  the  new  gas  found  onshore  in  the  U.S. 

Aware  of  this  fact,  some  Texas  oilmen  fear 
that  talk  of  even  a  temporary  gas  surplus 
in  the  state  will  bring  a  storm  of  criticism 
from  congressmen  who  charge  that  producers 
are  withholding  gas  from  the  interstate 
market  to  force  prices  up.  But  a  lot  of  oUmen 
are  quick  to  speak  out  anyway,  believing  that 
the  turnaround  In  the  Texas  market  proves 
how  uncontrolled  energy  prices  can  eliminate 
shortages  by  encouraging  new  supplies  and 
discouraging  unnecessary  demand.  Observes 
Kenneth  E.  Montague,  president  of  Houston's 
General  Crude  Oil  Co.:  "It's  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  what  happens  when  a  market  Is  al- 
lowed to  function  freely." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
w-lthout  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  statement  I  have  on 
genocl(3e  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  of  Senator  Proxmire, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Is 
as  f  ollows : ) 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  free- 
dom of  speech  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
human  rights  that  this  country  offers  its 
citizens.  It  is  the  first  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  and  should  be  regarded  as 
the  first  and  most  important  right  in 
America.  Consequently,  critics  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  have  often  stated  that 
It  infringes  upon  the  first  amendment 
guaranteed  In  our  Constitution. 

Ai-ticle  ni  of  the  Convention  states 
that  "direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide"  is  considered  to  be  an 
an  act  of  genocide.  Therefore,  critics 
claim  that  this  suppresses  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

This  is  not  so.  Neither  in  the  United 
States  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  absolutely  unrestrained  freedom 
of  speech.  Incitment  has  a  well-defined 
meaning  in  American  law.  Incitement  to 
riot,  to  murder  o£Qcials,  to  mutiny,  and 
other  similar  acts  have  long  been  re- 
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garded  as  criminal  acts  and  subject  to 
penalty  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  which  was 
originally  drawn  up  with  major  backing 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  attempts  to  put 
these  same  principles  Into  practice  on  the 
international  level. 

In  fact,  as  a  double  safeguard  Uie 
CJenocide  Convention  itself  contains  a 
clau.se  that  permits  countries  to  enact 
legislation  "in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective ccHistitutions." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  never  support 
any  treaty  or  convention  tliat  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
titm,  especially  the  first  amendment. 
However,  I  do  support  the  Genocide 
Treaty  as  one  of  the  safeguards  of  uni- 
versal human  rights.  Once  again,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
support  of  the  Genocide  Treaty. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi'.  President, 
does  any  other  Senator  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
empt the  genci'osity  of  my  good 
friend 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  so  yield. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  my  good 
friend,  the  majority  whip,  if  it  is  his 
intention  shortly  to  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  will  be  my 
intentkm  shortly  to  make  a  motion  tliat 
we  get  the  Senate  out  at  a  reasonable 
hour  (m  Saturday.  Senatoi-s  willing. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  ask  further,  then, 
will  there  be  an  opportunity  afforded  any 
Senator  to  speak  bi  his  own  right  during 
today's  session?  Is  It  the  Intenton  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  relinquish 
the  floor  or,  through  the  jfppUcatlon  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  wiil  any  Senator 
be  permitted,  will  any  Sehator  have  the 
right,  according  to  thg,ruies  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  speak  on  hW"own  time  today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  1 JYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  want  to  ai  swer  the  question  as 
It  has  been  phrased.  I  do  not  want  to 
deny  any  Senator  any  right  that  he  has 
under  the  rules. 

The  Senate  Is  now  operating  imder  the 
rules.  I  sought  recognition.  That  Is  un- 
der the  rules.  The  Chair  recognized  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  That  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rules. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  yield  to  other  Sena- 
tors without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
That  Is  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 
Any  Senator  could  have  objected,  where- 
upon I  would  not  have  yielded.  So  the 
SeniLtor  from  West  Virginia  is  operating 
ucder  the  itiles. 

I  answer  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  hi  this  fashion:  As  I 
s-tated  eariier,  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
»  motion  either  to  recess  or  to  adjonm, 
vvhen  I  have  completed  jielding  to  other 
Senators. 

Mr.   HANSEN.   If   I  understand   the 

rules 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  j-ield  to  the  Senator  witliout  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  A  motion  to  adjourn 
is  not  debatable.  Is  a  motion  to  recess 
also  not  debatable? 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Is  not. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Then  I  would  assume. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  and  I  ask  for  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  to  indicate 
whether  he  agrees  or  disagrees,  when  he 
lays  down  such  a  motion,  that  motion 
not  being  debatable,  would  that,  if  the 
Senate  votes  to  adjourn  or  to  recess,  pre- 
clude any  further  privilege  of  the  floor 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  during 
debate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would,  pro- 
vided the  Senate  adopts  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  ask  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  further,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  motion  to  recess  or  to 
adjoium  can  be  carried  and.  Indeed,  will 
effect  the  adjournment  or  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  despite  the  fact  that  there 
may  not  be  a  quorum  present.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tiae  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  It  be  fair  for  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  oftentimes  con- 
fused, as  has  been  duly  recognized 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is 
not  alone  In  that  respect.  I.  too.  am  of- 
ter.times  confused. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  To  a.ssume  that  there 
13  not  a  quorum  present? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator s  pardon? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  It  be  reasonable 
and  logical  for  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ni'ng  to  assmne  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  may  beUeve  that  there  Is 
not  a  quoi-um  present? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
quorum  may  not  be  present, 
is  present,  it  is  a  very  thin 
can  be  lost  as  the  minutes  ftr 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  gather  then,  Mr .^ 

dent,  if  I  may  proceed  further  without 
the  Senator  from  West  Vlrplnla  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  and  I  recognise 
that  right— I  conclude,  then,  that  It  1« 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia not  to  manipulate,  because  that 
was  a  poorly  chosen  word  and  I  regret 
having  even  thought  about  it— but 
rather  to  engineer  our  actions  here  to- 
day, which  is  an  acceptable  word  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  certain- 
ly has  no  objection  to  the  word  "engi- 
neer"— to  engineer  oiu-  actions  here  to- 
day so  as  to  preclude  tlie  normal  right 
of  any  Senator  on  his  own  time,  and  hav- 
ing sought  recognition  and  having  been 
recognized  by  the  Chair,  to  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  whatever 
subiect  he  may  choose? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  say  this  respectfuUy  to  my  friend.  I 
do  not  care  to  engage  In  this  kind  of  a 
colloquy  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  answer 
that  question  as  It  Is  phrased. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  note  that  the  Senator, 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia, 
chooses  not  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  que.s- 
tions. 


(ear  that  a 

.  cjuorimi 

and  it 


MOTION  TO   RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess until  the  hoin"  of  9  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning  next. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  iib^-ence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  iuid 
r.ays. 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
i;  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  li,  there  a  sufficient  second?  Theie 
is  a  sufficient  second  the  absence  of  a 
ciuorum. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wci'e  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  as- 
fortnin  the  presence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  as.slstant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 

lOiiorum  No.  59  Leg.) 

Aborure  •:':  Helms  Randolph 

Allen  Magnusoii  Both 

B.'rd,  .'vtansfleld  Schv.relker 

Harry  P..  Ji  MatMas  Scott.  Hu ah 

Byrd,  Robcn  c.  McClelltii  Sparkmau 

Craustoii  MetcfUf  Stcunis 

Dole  Montoya  Stone 

Pannin  Nelson  SvTniBBton 

Gnrn  Nunn  Talmadge 

Glenn  Packwood  Trmney 

HansPii  Pearson 

Hart,  Cv.rr  \\  .  I'roxmlre 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pieddent.  I 
move  that  the  Sei-geant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  c.f 
absent  Senators. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  request  the  yea.',  i'.nd 
nays.       

The  ACTmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufiQcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEITT  pro  tem- 
ixwe.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mont.tna. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  Senators  take  their  seats.  1i\f 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiouuce 
tliat  tht  Senator  from  Iiidiana  »Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Texas  "Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
^Mr.  BiDE.N) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  BttmpersI  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  BtrdickI  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cakkoi? ) ,  the  Senator  fi-om 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles >,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Cht7pch>,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clahk).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  CuivER^  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacibtow>.  the  Senator 
from  Ml.ssis.sipp)  (Mr.  E>istl«»d),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell ^ 
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tlie  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
•  Mr.  HusousTON) .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
I.EAHY » ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
IjOng  » .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
1  rom  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell  » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennes.see  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  t .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  1.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  (Mr.  Brooke ^  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley  >,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case>  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigaii  (Mr.  Grdt- 
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UN) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field ».  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy>  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nortli  Dakota  iMr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOTING— 53 


Baker 

Ea«tlaud 

Leahy 

Bartlett 

Ford 

Long 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Bentflcn 

Oraval 

McGovern 

Blden 

Grlffln 

Mondale 

Brock 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Morgan 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Mose 

Buckley 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bumper* 

Hatneld 

Pafitore 

Burdlck 
■•  Canuou 

Hathaway 

Pell 

HolUngs 

Percy 

Case 

Hruska 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Huddleeton 

Stevenson 

Churrh 

Hiunphrey 

Taft 

Clark 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Culver 

Johnston 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Young 

Eagletou 

Laxalt 

IRoUcall  Vote  No. 

301  Leg.l 

YEAS     46 

A  aoiirc/k 

Hilms 

Randolph 

Allen 

Jatkson 

Ribicoff 

Beall 

JavKs 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Mngnusoii 

Schweiker 

Byrd. 

Mansflelci 

Scott,  Hugh 

Harry  F. 

Jr. 

Mathias 

Scott, 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Mccnellan 

WUliam  L 

Cranston 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Stennis 

Domeniri 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

F&nnin 

Montoya 

Stone 

Pong 

Nelson 

Symington 

Gam 

Nunn 

Talmadge 

CHeun 

Packwood 

Tower 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Tunney 

Hnrl,  C1..1;. 

vv. 

Proxmire 

Willi.ims 

NATS- 0 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed 
to  request  the  presence  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
JULY  21,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  under  the  standing  order 
until  12  noon  Monday  next 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:26  a.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtll 
Monday.  July  21.  1975,  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR..  RE- 
CEIVES FEDERAL  CITY  CLUB 
AWARD  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  BRAOEMAS 

OF    IKDIANA 

IN  THE^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18.  197S 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1967  the  Federal  City  Club  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  has  annually  presented  an 
award  to  a  person  in  public  life  In  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  public  service. 

TMs  year,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  the 
award  was  presented  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Honor- 
able Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  outstanding 
service  that  Congressman  Rodino  has 
rendered  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
to  the  coimtry  during  his  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  the  entire 
Nation  came  to  appreciate  Peter  Ro- 
dino's  qualities  of  dedication  and  skill 
in  his  chairing  of  the  Impeachment  in- 
quiry in  connection  with  Richard  M. 
Nixon  last  year. 

The  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
Italy,  His  Excellency,  Egidlo  Ortona.  was 
also  presented  the  Federal  City  Club 
Diplomacy  award  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  ttals  point  In  the 
Record  I  Include  the  list  of  persons  who 


have   received    tlie   Federal   City   Club 
Award  for  Distinguished  Public  Service: 

1967 — ^Walter  Lippmann. 

1968 — George  Woods. 

1969— Walter  E.  Washington. 

1970— Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan. 

1971 — Joseph  A.  Califano,  Leonard 
Garment. 

1972— David  Packard. 
1 1973 — ^Henry  Kissinger. 

1974— William  Ruckelshaus,  Elliot 
Richardson. 

1975 — ^Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Congressman 
RoDiNO's    remarks    on    receiving    the 
award: 
RCMABKS   OF   Hon.   Peter   W.   Rodino,   Jk., 

Washincton,  D.C,  Federal  Citt  Clttb  An- 

NtJAL  DnnfER,  April  10.  1076 

I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  tonight.  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that 
the  receipt  of  an  award  was  an  occasion  for 
gratitude  because  he  had  been  given  the 
opportvmlty  to  serve  the  public  interest.  I 
accept  your  award  in  that  spirit. 

I  accept  your  award,  not  for  myself  alone, 
but  on  behalf  of  all  my  coUeagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  accept  It  In  a 
spirit  of  humility  which  is  deepened  by  my 
fvmdamental  belief  that  you  honor  me  tar 
dcHng  my  duty:  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  Impeach- 
ment experience  for  aU  of  tis  Is  that . . .  even 
In  today's  skeptical,  fearful  world  .  .  .  words 
such  as  "duty"  and  "responsibility"  take 
on,  at  moments  of  ultimate  crisis,  a  real 


meaning  which  reflects  the  old  and  simple 
values  on  which  oiu:  country  has  been  buUt. 
I  was  privileged  to  see,  first  hand,  men  and 
women  not  only  rise  above  partlsansblp  in 
the  interest  of  their  country,  but  demon- 
strate a  truly  selfless  dedication  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Republic  and  Its  Ideals. 

But  even  more  Important,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  rose  to  the  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion, responded  to  the  straightforward  fair- 
ness and  decency  of  the  Impeachment  proc- 
ess, and  themselves  dictated  the  result  with- 
out violence  or  bitterness  or  recriminations. 

The  task  for  us  now  Is  to  translate  that 
same  selfless  idealism  into  action  to  confront 
the  crises  of  today.  What  Is  needed  ...  as 
we  face  the  ongoing  tragedy  In  Southeast 
Asia,  tlie  renewed  fears  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  deepening  recession  and  inflation 
at  home  ...  is  not  an  acrimonious  assess- 
ment of  blame  for  the  faUlngs  of  yester- 
day .  .  .  but  an  agenda  of  sacrlflce  for  to- 
day ...  in  a  hope  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

It  will  take  real  courage  to  set  this  agenda 
of  sacrlflce  before  the  American  people.  We 
must  not  fear  or  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth, 
no  matter  how  harsh  or  unpleasant  it  may 
seem.  And  we  must  do  so  In  the  realiza- 
tion that  today's  problems  .  .  .  unlike  Im- 
peachment .  .  .  touch  the  broadest  range  of 
Interests  In  our  society. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  translate  the  spirit 
with  which  we  surmounted  the  Impeachment 
crisis  Into  specific  solutions  for  our  desper-^ 
ate  vital  foreign  and  domestic  problems.  But 
I  believe  that  that  spirit  wUl  not  die.  We 
can  and  we  wUl  succeed  If  those  of  us  in 
and  near  public  life  are  equal  to  the  test  of 
character. 

If  we  have  the  courage  to  put  the  choices 
intelligibly  befra-e  the  people,  they  have  the 
strength  to  make  them. 


July  21,  1975 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— il/o/irfai/,  July  21, 1975 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved; 
in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  he 
your  strength. — Isaiah  30:  15. 

Oh  God,  our  Father,  Who  hast  led  us 
apart  from  the  busy  world  into  the  quiet 
of  this  moment;  grant  us  grace  to  wor- 
ship Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the 
comfort  of  our  souls  and  the  upbuilding 
of  every  good  purpose  and  every  great 
desire. 

Enable  us  to  do  more  perfectly  the 
work  to  which  Thou  hast  called  us,  to  la- 
bor for  the  good  of  all  the  citizens  of  our 
country,  particularly  for  those  who  are 
poor,  suffering,  and  needy.  May  we  strive 
to  order  our  lives  and  the  life  of  our 
Nation  in  accordance  with  Thy  will. 

So  we  would  worship  Thee  not  with 
oui"  lips  only  but  in  word  and  in  deed 
every  day  of  our  lives. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messarre  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4073.  An  act  to  extend  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  for 
an  additional  2  fiscal-year  period. 

The  message  also  annomiced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  Improve  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  to  authorize  new 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ANNUAL   CONVENTION   OF   LEAGUE 
OF  FAMILIES  OF  THE  MIA'S 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  week  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  the  MIA's  had  their  annual 
meeting  here  in  Washington. 

There  are  still  37  Americans  classified 
as  POW's;  980  missing  in  action  and  1,500 
Americans  presumed  dead  but  bodies 
not  recovered. 

At  this  meeting  each  branch  of  the 
,  military  had  representatives  to  let  the 
families  look  at  the  records  of  each  miss- 
ing individual.  AU  of  these  records  have 
been  declassified  and  the  families  were 
permitted  to  .see  it  all. 

I  will  never  forget  this  scene  of  the 
families    looking   at   the    pictures    and 


records;  of  the  quietness  in  the  rooms, 
of  the  frustration  on  their  faces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  say  the  resolu- 
tion we  have  introduced  creating  a  select 
committee  on  MIA's  will  soh'^e  the  frus- 
ti-ations  of  these  families  but  at  least 
over  280  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives think  it  is  worth  trying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  a  man  of  com- 
rassion.  We  need  your  help. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  5483,  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  HUDSON  RIVER  COM- 
PACT COMMISSION,  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSUI.AR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  5483.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Hudson  River  Compact  Com- 
mission, and  that  the  bill  be  re-referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ths  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENl'S  ANKOUNCEIVjENT 
TO  VETO  H.R.  4035  AND  THE  EX- 
TENSION OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT 

<  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  the  President  announced  that 
he  would  veto  not  only  H.R.  4035,  but 
also  a  simple  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  If  he 
goes  through  with  that  threat  and  we 
are  miable  to  override  the  vetoes,  it 
means  economic  ruin  for  the  country; 
the  prices  of  oil  energy  products  are  go- 
ing to  jump  so  high  as  to  be  intolerable, 
and  it  will  mean  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  all  the  goods  and  services  within 
our  economy  beyond  that  which  a  shaky 
economy  can  take. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  House,  when 
these  bills  come  before  it  for  overriding 
the  vetoes,  has  in  mind  the  tremendous 
economic  consequences  that  are  in- 
volved. We  do  not  need  anything  like 
that  kind  of  windfall  to  the  oil  com- 
panies in  order  to  get  full  production  in 
this  country.  The  country'  simply  cannot 
afford  it. 

This  certainly  does  not  represent  the 
President's  announced  policy  of  concilia- 
tion, cooperation,  and  compromise.  It  is 
clear  confrontation.  The  President  is 
saying  we  must  take  his  decontrol  pi'o- 
gram  and  he  will  accept  nothing  else. 
The  confrontation  is  not  with  us,  how- 
ever, so  much  as  with  the  American  peo- 
ple and  I  do  hope  they  will  make  their 
voices  clearly  heard. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(RoU  No.  410] 

Abzng  F»ilton  Ppvser 

Adams  Gialmo  Pike 

Alexander  Gibbons  Pressler 

.\udrews  N.C.  Gilman  Randall 

Ashbiook  Gonzalez  Rengel 

Ashley  Gude  Rers 

Badillo  Harkin  P.euss 

Barrett  Harrington  Riegle 

Bedell  Harsha  Riye'ihoover 

Bell  Hayes,  Ind.  Rose 

Blngpi  Hays,  Ohio  Roybal 

Bingham  Hubert  Runnels 

Bloulii  Hefner  Ruppe 

Boiling  HUlls  Ryan 

Bov.-eii  Hlnshaw  Satterfield 

Brec-klnridye  Holtzmnn  Srheiier 

Bilnkley  Hughes  Sebellus 

Brooks  Hyde  Seiberllng 

B.owu.  Calif.  Jarman  .Shuster 

Brown,  Mich.  Jeni-ette  Snyder 

BiiL'hanan  Johnson,  Colo.  Salarz 

Burke.  Calif.  Karth  Spellman 

Butler  Hasten  Spence 

Byron  Keys  Staggers 

Chappell  Lent  Stanton, 

Chtsholm  Litton  James  V. 

c;ay  Lott  Stelger,  Wis. 

Cochran  McCloskcy  Siukes 

Conyers  McCormack  Sullivan 

Gorman  AIcDade  .Symington 

Cornell  McDonald  Taylor,  Mo. 

Crane  McEwen  Teague 

Dellums  Macdonald  Thone 

Dent  Madlgan  Thornton 

Diggs  Mayulre  Traxler 

Dingell  Mann  Udall 

Downing,  Va.  Matsunaga  Ullman 

Drinan  Mazzoli  Walsh 

Esch  Meeds  Waxman 

Eshleman  Meyner  Whitehurst 

Evans,  Ind.  Mlneta  Wolff 

Findley  Mink  Wydler 

Filhian  Moss  Wylie 

Flowers  Mottl  Yai,ron 

Ford.  Mich.  Murphy.  N.Y.  Young,  Fla. 

Ford.Tenu.  Nix  Young.  Ga. 

Fountain  O'Hara  Zefeietti 

Fraser  Patten.  N.J. 

Freuzel  Pepper 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  290 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


MANDATORY    CIVIL    SERVICE    RE- 
TIREMENT  AT  AGE   70   wrrn   5 

YEARS'  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  504) 
to  amend  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  mandatory  retirement  of  employees 
upon  attainment  of  70  years  of  age  and 
completion  of  5  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE  TO  ADMINISTER  OATHS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  508^ 
to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  civilians  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  administer  oaths 
while  conducting  ofHcial  investigations. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reai-l  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R  508 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Sepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asxembled.  That  sec- 
lion  303  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(ft)"  Immediately  be- 
fore "An  employee"  and  by  adding  at  tlie 
end   thereof  the  folio* Uig   new  subsection: 

"lb)  An  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  lawfully  assigned  to  investigate 
duties  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses  in 
connection   with   an   official    investigation.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REAPPOINT- 
MENT OP  DR.  JOHN  NICHOLAS 
BROWN  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  353'  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  John  Nicholas  Brown 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 
H  J.  Res.  353 

Re.soh'ed  bp  the  Senate  and  Hoii.ie  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, of  the  class  other  than  Members  of 
Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  Doctor  John  Nicholas  Brown 
of  Rhode  Island  on  Jtme  13,  1975,  be  filled  by 
the  reappointment  of^the  present  incumbent 
for  the  statutory  term  of  six  years. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REAPPOINT- 
MENT OF  THOMAS  J.  WATSON,  JR.. 
AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OP  THE 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  354^  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr., 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  354 

lif. sotted    by    the    Senate    and  House    of 

nepre<9ntatires    of    the    United  State$    of 

Atrun^a    in    Con(7r>*.<    a^fembled.  That    the 


vacancy  In  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  which  will  occur 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Junior,  of  Connecticut  on  June  17. 
1975.  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  the 
present  Incumbent  for  the  statutory  term  of 
six  years. 

Tlie  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.'?sed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pasesd.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  28  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  AS  TO  TITLE  OF 
THE  COMMISSIONERS  OP  THE 
U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS.  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Tlie  CIcik  czhled  the  bill  (H.R.  4152' 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  to  the  title  of  commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
jjurposer. 

Thore  behig  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
raad  the  bill  as  follows: 

HH.   4152 

Be  It  eu,u  ifd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  cisembled.  That  sec- 
tions 792.  797.  1492.  2503,  2604,  and  2509  of 
title  28.  Uniced  States  Code,  and  section  20 
of  Public  Law  92-203,  December  18,  1971  (85 
Stat.  710:  43  U.S.C.  1619),  are  amended  by 
striidng  out  the  words  "commissioner", 
"commi.>»stoners",  or  "trial  commissioner", 
wherever  such  words  appear,  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  as  appropriate,  the  word.s 
trial  judge"  or  "trial  judges". 

Sec.  2.  Sections  732,  1492,  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  and  section  20  of 
Public  Law  92-203,  December  18,  1971  (85 
Stat.  710:  43  VS.C.  1619),  are  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "chief  commissioner" 
wherever  such  words  appear  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  tlie  words  "chief  of  the  trial 
dlTision". 

Sec.  3.  (a I  Tlie  chapter  analy.sis  of  chapter 
51  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  catchllnes 
"792.  CommLssloners." 
and 

"787.  Recall  of  reiii'ed  commi.sslonerc." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  catchlines 

790    Trial  Judges." 
and 
■7$7.  Recall  of  retired  trial  judges. '. 

(b)    The  chapter  analysis  of  cliapter   165 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  catchllne 
"2503.  Proceedings     before     commissioners 

generally." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  catchllne 
"2503.  Proceedings  before  trial  Judges  gen- 

I         erally.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  2,  after  line  14,  add  the  following: 
Src.  4.  Rule  1101(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  (Public  law  93-595;  88  Stat.  126) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "commissioners"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "trial  judges." 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
4152  provides  for  amendments  to  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  related 
statutes  so  that  present  statutory  refer- 
ences "commissioners"  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  will  be  changed  to  read  "trial 
judges"  so  as  to  conform  with  the  cur- 
rent organization  of  the  court  and  the 
functions  of  these  oflBcers. 

In  order  to  follow  current  practices 
governin?  titles  of  officers  performing 


judicial  duties,  on  August  1,  1973,  In  a 
general  order,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
directed  that: 

The  Commissioners  of  this  court  shall,  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the 
exercise  of  their  fimctlons.  be  known  and 
referred  to  by  the  title  of  "Trial  Judge". 

The  clianges  required  by  this  general 
order  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
couits  rules  and  in  the  courts  trial 
procedm-es. 

In  recent  years  tliere  has  been  grow- 
ing recognition  that  good  administrative 
practice  favors  the  use  of  titles  that  re- 
flect adjudicatoi-y  functions.  A  "hearing 
examiner"  in  the  various  administrative 
bodies,  by  regulation  promulgated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  August  19. 
1972.  now  is  referred  to  by  the  title  of 
Administrative  Law  Judge."  The  Judi- 
cial Conference  m  October  1972  approved 
revision  of  the  Bankruptcy  Rules  to  pro- 
'.  ide  that  "Referees  in  Bankruptcy"  shall 
have  the  title  of  "Bankruptcy  Judges." 
In  niihtary  legal  proceedings,  the  former 
la'\-  oRicers  are  now  known  as  "Military 
Judges."  Board  members  of  the  various 
Boards  of  Contract  Appeals  now  bear  the 
title  of  "Administrative  Judges." 

As  to  cases  within  its  jurisdiction, 
the  U.S.  Couit  of  Claims  functions 
with  a  trial  division.  The  officers  of  the 
trial  division  historically  have  been 
called  commissioners.  The  title  "commis- 
sioner" had  its  basis  in  the  nomenclature 
that  was  followed  when  the  court  was 
first  established  in  1855.  At  that  time, 
the  court  was  authorized  to  designate 
"commissioners"  to  gather  evidence. 
Procedures  in  use  in  those  early  days 
of  the  court  required  these  officials 
merely  preside  over  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions. They  made  no  e\identiary  rulings 
and  were  not  required  to  be  lawyers.  In 
the  court's  proceedings,  they  were  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "Reporters-Com- 
missioners." 

Over  the  years,  Court  of  Claims  proce- 
dures have  changed  to  keep  abreast  of 
developing  complexities  In  the  adjudica- 
tion of  claims  against  the  United  States. 
Under  modem  procedures,  the  trial 
judges  act  in  a  capacity  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  district  court  judge  in  a  non- 
jui-y  civil  proceeding.  The  trial  judges 
rule  on  all  procedural  motions,  including 
discovery;  conduct  pretrial  proceedings: 
preside  at  trials;  rule  on  all  questions 
relating  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence; 
receive  requested  findings  of  fact  and 
briefs;  make  findings;  and  write 
opinions.  The  tenn  "trial  judge"  is 
descriptive  of  the  actual  functions  of  the 
officers  in  the  trial  division  and  of  their 
involvement  in  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  court. 

H.R.  4152  also  makes  appropriate  per- 
fecting amendments  in  the  sections  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relative  to 
congressional  reference  cases  and  in  title 
43,  United  States  Code,  relative  to  the 
settlement  of  Alaska  native  claims.  These 
sections  of  the  code  presently  refer  these 
cases  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  This  bill  amends 
the  appropriate  sections  so  that  matters 
will  be  referred  to  the  "chief  of  the  trial 
division." 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
judges   of    the   court    have   considered 
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favorably  H.R.  4152,  and  xmanimously 
support  the  title  change  it  provides. 

The  bill,  H.R.  4152,  was  the  subject  of 
a  subcommittee  meeting  on  April  22, 
1975.  At  that  hearing  the  witness  repre- 
se^iting  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
PiDnorcxble  Irving  Jaffe,  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Civil  Division,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  stated  the  De- 
jjartment  of  Justice  did  not  oppo.se  the 
bill.  His  statement  in  this  connection  is 
f.,s  follows: 

First  as  to  H.R.  4152.  which  proposes  to 
amend  certain  sections  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  deleting  those  refer- 
ences to  "commissioners"  or  "trial  commLs- 
sioners"  of  the  Coxirt  of  Claims  and  replacing 
these  terms  with  the  words  "trial  Judge"  or 
'trial  Judges."  The  bill  also  proposes  to 
amend  certain  sections  of  Title  28  as  well  as 
.section  20  of  Public  Law  92-203.  December  18, 
1971  (85  Stat.  710,  43  U.S.C.  §  1619)  by  de- 
leting references  to  the  court's  chief  com- 
missioner and  replacing  them  with  the  words 
"chief  of  the  trial  division".  Finally,  the 
bill  proposes  that  similar  changes  be  made 
in  the  chapter  analyses  of  chapters  51  and 
165  of  Title  28. 

The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  oppose 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  should  be  modified  to  re- 
flect a  similar  change  with  respect  to  Rule 
1101  of  the  recently  enacted  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence. Public  Law  93-595.  January  12.  1975 
(43  LW  137)  since  Rule  1101  "Applicability 
of  Rules"  presently  refers  in  paragraph  (a) 
to  "commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims". 

The  committee  amendment  provides 
for  the  change  in  rule  1101  (a>  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  witness  in 
the  above  quotation. 

H.R.  4152  makes  no  change  in  substan- 
tive law  or  in  the  manner  trial  judges 
are  appointed.  No  additional  budgetary 
expenditm-es  are  required  or  authorized. 
The  changes  provided  in  the  bill  merely 
change  statutory  references  to  conform 
with  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Court  of  Claims.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  amended  bill  be  considered  favorably. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  not  complex  or  contro- 
versial legislation  but  it  is  a  measure 
which  deserves  favorable  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
merely  proposes  a  change  in  title  for  the 
15  officials,  now  designated  as  the  "Com- 
missioners" of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  their  title 
would  henceforth  be  "Trial  Judge." 

This  statutory  change  will  have  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  their  salaries,  the 
scope  of  their  duties,  or  their  article  I 
status.  The  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and 
in  particular  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations,  felt  that  this 
change  in  title  would  better  reflect  the 
actual  functions  of  these  officers. 

At  present,  there  are  15  Commission- 
ers serving  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
They  act  as  the  trial  division,  in  the  two- 
stage  appellate  process  of  that  court. 
They  function  in  a  capacity  directly 
analogous  to  that  of  a  U.S.  district  court 
judge  in  a  nonjury  civil  proceeding.  They 
rule  on  motions,  oversee  the  discovery 
process,  conduct  pretrial  deliberations, 
rule  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  hear 
the  facts,  make  findings,  and  write  opin- 
ions. They  are  truly  judges  and  should  be 
officially  designated  as  such. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
is  an  important  and  truly  unique  forum 
within  our  Federal  judicial  system.  Its 
existence  dates  back  to  1855,  and  the 
growth  of  its  jurisdiction  has  been  an 
evolutionary  process.  Today,  its  docket 
is  primarily  composed  of  cases  arising 
out  of  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, claims  by  civilian  and  military 
personnel  for  back  pay  and  retired  pay, 
and  claims  for  the  refimd  of  Federal  in- 
come and  excise  taxes.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner and  others  in  the  Trial  Divi- 
sion also  perform  an  important  advisoi-y 
function  for  the  legislative  branch,  under 
the  so-called  congressional  reference  pro- 
cedure detailed  in  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  section  2509. 

H.R.  4152  received  unanimous  support 
in  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions and  in  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. When  appearing  before  our  subcom- 
mittee in  April,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice indicated  its  full  support  for  enact- 
ment of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion their  full  and  unanimous  consent. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TIME  LIMITS  IN  APPLYING  FOR 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4573)  to 
amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  time  limitations  in  ap- 
plying for  civil  service  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  4573 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8345  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof : 

"(g)(1)  No  payment  shall  be  made  from 
the  Fund  unless  an  application  for  benefits 
based  on  the  service  of  an  employee  or  Mem- 
ber is  received  In  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion before  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  after  the  death  of  an  em- 
ployee. Member,  or  annuitant,  no  benefit 
based  on  his  service  shall  be  paid  from  the 
Fund  unless  an  application  therefor  Is  re- 
ceived in  the  CivU  Service  Commission  within 
30  years  after  the  death  or  other  event  which 
gives  rise  to  title  to  the  benefit.". 

Sec.  2.  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  section  302(b)(2)  strike  out  "324" 
and  insert  "3702"  in  place  thereof; 

(2)  In  section  2902(b)  strike  out  "the  Post- 
master General,"; 

(3)  In  section  3351  strike  out  ",  except  an 
appointment  made  under  section  3311  of 
title  39"; 

(4)  In  section  3363  strike  out  ",  except  an 
appointment  made  under  section  3311  of 
title  39"; 

(5)  Strike  out  section  3364; 

(6)  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  33  strike  out 
item  3364; 

(7)  In  section  3501(b)    strike  out  ".  ex- 


cept an  employee  who.'se  appointment  is  made 
under  section  3311  of  title  39"; 

(8)  In  section  3581(5)  (A)  strike  out  "3582 
(a)"  and  insert  "3582(b)"  in  place  thereof: 

(9)  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  3582(b) 
strike  out  "on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  "  and 
insert  "after  December  29,  1969 "  in  place 
thereof: 

(10)  In  .section  4102(a)(2)(B)  strike  out 
'  •  ( except  a  Postmaster )  "; 

(11)  In  section  5102(c)(5)  strike  out 
"White  House  Police"  and  Insert  "Executive 
Protective  Service"  in  place  thereof; 

(12)  In  section  5102(c)(9)  strike  out  "40' 
and  insert  "305"  in  place  thereof: 

(13»  In  section  5303(c)  strike  out  •  i'n.1 
iecrion  3552  of  title  39": 

(14)  Irt  section  5365  strike  out  "(ai": 
il5)  In  section  5533(d)(7)  strike  out  .<■••'•- 

paragraph  (F)  and  redesignate  subpara- 
graphs (Gt  and  dl)  as  (F)  and  (G(,  rt- 
.•ipectively; 

(16)  in  section  5541(2)  (iv)  strike  out 
"White  Hon.se  Police"  and  insert  "Execu- 
tive Protective  Service"  in  place  thereof: 

(17t  In  the  catchllne  of  section  5545  stri^.e 
out  "SuND.\y,": 

(18)  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  65  strike 
out  "Sunday,"  in  item  5545: 

(15)  In  section  6101  (a.  (4)  .strike  out 
"education"  and  Insert  "educational '  In 
p'ace  tiiereof ; 

(20)  Strike  out  section  6309: 

(21)  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  03  strike 
one  item  6309: 

•  22)  In  section  6321(a)  strike  out  "White 
House  Police"  and  insert  "Executive  Pro- 
tective Service"  in  place  thereof: 

(23)  In  section  6324(b)(3)  strike  out 
"WTilte  House  Police"  and  Insert  "Executive 
Protective  Service"  in  place  thereof; 

(24)  In  section  7511(1)  strike  out  ".  ex- 
cept an  employee  whose  appointment  is 
made  under  section  3311  of  title  39 '; 

(25)  In  section  8332(b)  (8)  strike  out  "on 
or  after  February  19.  1929,  and  prior  to  thi 
effective  date  of  section  442  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970"  and  insert 
"after  February  18.  1929,  and  before  noon 
on  January  3.  1971"  in  place  thereof; 

(26)  In  section  8332(b)(9)  strike  out 
"8339(h)'  and  Insert  "8339(1)"  in  place 
thereof; 

(27)  In  section  8333(c)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "of  title  5"  and  insert  "of 
this  title"  in  place  thereof; 

(B)  strike  out  "of  this  chapter"  and  in- 
sert "of  this  title"  In  place  thereof; 

(28)  In  section  8340(c)(3)  strike  out  "on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  that 
begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Amendments 
of  1969"  and  Insert  "after  October  31,  1969" 
In  place  thereof; 

(29)  In  section  8341(c)  strike  out  "8339 
(k)"  and  insert  "8339(k)  (1)  "  in  place  there- 
of: 

(30)  In  section  8348(h)  (2)  strike  out 
"thirty"  and  insert  "30 "  In  place  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  5,  line  8.  strike  out  "thereof.  "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  "thereof;"  and  Immediately 
following  line  11.  insert  the  following: 

(31)  Amend  section  8331(4)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  'average  pay'  means  the  largest  an- 
nual rate  resulting  from  averaging  an 
employee's  or  Members  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  over  any  3  consecutive  years  of  credit- 
able service  or,  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  un- 
der subsection  (d)  or  (e)(1)  of  section  8341 
of  this  title  based  on  service  of  less  than  3 
years,  over  the  total  service,  with  each  rate 
weighted  by  the  time  it  was  in  effect; "; 

(32)  In  section  8332(b)  (7)  strike  out 
"(— U.S.C.-)"; 
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(33)  In  section  8336(d)  strike  out  "a  re- 
duced" and  Insert  "an"  In  place  thereof; 

<34)  In  the  la«t  sentence  of  section  8338 
(gl  strike  out  "a  reduced"  and  Insert  "an" 
!:■  place  thereof;  and 

(35)  In  section  8902  redesignate  subsection 
( J  < .  as  added  by  the  Act  of  July  30.  1974  (P.L. 
03  -303,  88  Stat.  398 1 .  as  subsection  (k ) . 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
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to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
find  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. tend  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INSURABLE  INTEREST  ANNUITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7053 »  to 
amend  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  an  Individual  named  as  having 
an  insurable  interest,  the  annuity  reduc- 
tion made  in  order  to  provide  a  survivor 
anniiity  for  such  an  individual. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  "J 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be  pa.ssed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 


AM3NDING  TTTT.E  10  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODF;  to  PROVIDE  FOR 
AN  EXCLUSIVE  REMEDY  AGAINST 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SUITS 
AGAINST  THE  MILITARY  MEDICAL 
PERSONNEL  BASED  UPON  MAL- 
PRACTICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3954)  to 
amend  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  an  exclusive  remedy 
against  the  United  States  in  suits  based 
upon  medical  malpractice  on  the  part  of 
active  duty  military  medical  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  by  adding  a  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"S  1089.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits 

"(a)  The  remedy  against  the  United  States 
provided  by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of  title 
28  for  damages  for  personal  Injury,  Includ- 
ing death,  allegedly  arising  from  malpractice 
or  negligence  of  an  active  duty  physician, 
dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist,  <w  paramedical 
(for  example,  medical  and  dental  technicians, 
nvurslng  assistants,  and  therapists)  or  other 
supporting  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  in 
ftirnlshlng  medical  care  or  treatment  while 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duUea  In  or  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  Federal 
department,  agency,  or  Institution  shall 
hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  by  reason  of  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  against  such  physician,  dentist, 
nurse,  pharmacist,  or  paramedical  or  other 
supporting  personnel  (or  his  estate)  whose 
act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  such  claim. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  In  any 
court  against  any  person  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (or  his  estate) 
for  any  such  damage  or  Injury.  Any  such  per- 
son against  whom  such  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding i3  brought  shall  deliver  within  sttch 


time  after  date  of  service  or  knowledge  of 
service  as  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, all  process  served  upon  him  or  an  at- 
tested true  copy  thereof  to  his  Immediate 
miperlor  or  to  whomever  was  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  receive  such 
papers  and  such  person  shall  promptly  fur- 
nish copies  of  the  pleading  and  process  there- 
in to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict embracing  the  place  wherein  the  pro- 
ceeding is  brought,  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  was  acting  In 
the  scope  of  his  employment  in  or  for  the 
Depai'tnieu:  of  Defense  or  any  other  Federal 
department,  ngency,  or  In.stltutlon  at  the 
Uine  of  the  Incident  out  of  which  the  suit 
arose,  any  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
commtuced  In  a  Stat«  court  shall  be  re- 
moved without  bonil  at  any  time  before  trial 
hj  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  ol  the  district 
and  division  embracing  the  place  wherein  it 
_j3pen5Uiig_jind  the  proceeding  deemed  a  ton 
acttefi  broitght  against  the  United  States 
under  the  pr^vUlons  of  title  28  and  all  refer- 
ences ther^.  Should  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  dereiniUie  on  a  hearintj  on  a  mo- 
tion to  rern.md  held  before  a  trial  on  the 
raeritjj  that  tike  case  so  removed  is  one  in 
wlilch  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  not  avail- 
able against  the  United  States,  the  case  shc!I 
b»  remanded  to  the  State  court. 

■■id)  The  .Attorney  Genral  muy  compro- 
milse  or  settle  any  claim  as-serted  in  such 
ciVil  action  or  proceeding  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  2677  of  title  23,  and  with 
the  same  effect.  - 

"iei  For  purpor.es  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
vif^ions  of  section  2G80(h)  of  tile  28  .shall  not 
apply  to  asoH-.U  and  battery  arKslng  out  of 
negllsence  in  the  performance  of  medical, 
surgical,  dental,  or  related  functions,  iu- 
cl tiding  the  conduct  rf  cllnl-^al  studies  or  Ui- 
vestlgations. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
daslgnees  may,  to  the  extent  that  he  or  his 
designees  deem  appropriate,  hold  harmless 
or  prortde  liability  Insurance  for  any  active 
duty  irfiysldan.  dentist,  nurjse,  pharmacist, 
or  paramedical  or  other  supporting  person- 
nel of  the  armed  forces  for  damages  for  per- 
sonal injury.  Including  death,  negligently 
caused  by  any  such  personnel  v.-hlle  acting 
within  the  scope  of  hi,-  office  or  employment 
aivl  33  a  result  of  the  performance  of  medi- 
cal, surgical,  dental,  or  related  functions, 
Including  the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or 
Investigations.  If  such  person  Is  assigned  to 
a  foreign  coinitry  or  detailed  for  service  with 
other  than  a  Federal  agency  or  Institution. 
or  If  the  circumstances  are  such  as  are  likely 
to' preclude  the  remedies  of  third  persons 
against  the  United  States  described  In  sec- 
tion 2679(b)  of  title  23,  for  such  damage  or 
injury." 

(b)  bv  adding  at  the  end  of  the  annlysis 
of  ch<<.pter  55  the  following: 
"1089.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits.". 
Sbc.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third  month  which  be- 
gins following  the  date  of  its  enactment  and 
shall  apply  to  only  those  claims  accruing  on 
or  after  t'le  effective  date. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  an  exclusive  remedy  against  the 
United  States  In  suits  based  upon  medical 
malpractice  on  the  part  of  military  or  civil- 
ian medical  personnel  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  Ihie  1,  strike  the  words  "an  ac- 
tive duty"  and  Insert  "a". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  the  word  "Gen- 
ral '  aad  insert  "General". 


On  page  3,  litie  25,  strike  the  word  "tile- 
and  Insert  "title," 

On  page  4.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  the 
words  "the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
which  begins  fcllowlng." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read^ 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United 
Stiites  Code,  to  provide  for  an  exclu.sive 
remedy  against  the  United  States  in  suits 
based  upon  medical  malpractice  on  the 
part  of  military  or  civilian  medical  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.'" 

A  motion  tn  reconsider  '.vn.s  laid  on  the 
t.ible. 


REEMPLOYED  ANNUITANTS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3650 » 
10  clarily  the  application  of  section  8344 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
civil  service  amiuities  and  pay  upon  re- 
employment, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follov,'s: 

K.B.  3G50 

Ec  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^.c  o/ 
HeprcscHtativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ast.embled.  That  (a» 
•ectiou  834:(a)  of  title  5.  United  ointes  Code. 
IS  amended  to  re.-id  as  follows: 

■■ia)  If  an  annuitint  receiving  annuity 
from  th.e  Fund,  except — 

•"(1)  a  disability  annultani  whose  nunully 
is  terminated  because  of  his  recovery  or  rcs- 
lorstlon  of  earning  capacity; 

"(2)  an  annuitant  whose  annuity,  bared  on 
an  involuntary  separation  (other  than  an 
automatic  separation  or  an  involuntary  sep- 
aration for  cause  on  charges  of  misconduct 
or  delinquency),  is  terminated  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section: 

"(3)  an  annuitant  whOEe  annuity  Is  termi- 
nated under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sectlon^ 
or 

"(4)  .1  Member  receiving  annuity  from  the 
Fund; 

becomes  employed  In  an  appointive  or  elec- 
tive po.sltlon,  his  service  on  and  after  the 
date  he  Is  so  employed  Is  covered  by  this 
subchapter.  Deductions  for  the  Fund  may 
not  be  withheld  from  his  pay.  An  amount 
equal  to  the  annuity  allocable  to  the  period 
of  actual  employment  shall  be  deducted 
from  his  pay,  except  for  lump  sum  leave 
payment  purposes  tinder  section  5651  of  this 
title.  The  amounts  so  deducted  shaU  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  under  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  prescribe.  If  the  an- 
nuitant serves  on  a  full  time  basis,  except 
as  President,  for  at  least  1  year,  or  on  a  part- 
time  basis  for  periods  equivalent  to  at  least 
1  year  of  full-time  service,  in  employment 
not  excluding  him  from  coverage  under  sec- 
tion 8331(1)    (I)  or  (11)  of  this  title— 

"(A)  his  annuity  on  termination  of  em- 
ployment is  Increased  by  an  annuity  com- 
puted under  section  8339  (a),  (b),  (d),  (e), 
(h),  and  (I)  of  this  title  as  may  apply  based 
on  the  period  of  employment  and  the  basic 
pay,  before  deduction,  averaged  dtirlng  that 
employment;  and 

"(B)  his  Itimp  sum  may  not  be  reduced  by 
anntilty  paid  during  that  employment. 
If  the  anntiltant  Is  receiving  a  reduced  an- 
nuity as  provided  In  section  8339(J)  or  see- 
tlon  8339 (k)  (2)  of  this  title,  the  Increase 
In  annuity  payable  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  subsection  Is  reduced  by  10  percent 
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Dnd  the  survivor  annuity  payable  under 
section  8341(b)  of  this  title  Is  lncrea.sed  by 
.S5  percent  of  the  increase  In  annuity  pay- 
i>b'e  under  such  subparagraph  (A),  unless, 
:it  the  time  of  claiming  the  Increase  payable 
'iiider  such  subparagraph  (A) ,  the  annuitant 
.loiifies  the  Commission  In  writing  that  he 
(i.,'s  not  desire  the  survivor  annuity  to  be 
^\i. leased.  If  the  annuitant  dies  while  still 
••".atiployed,  the  survivor  annuity  payable  is 
.11  •ifa.jod  as  though  the  reemployment  had 
.y.iierwise  terminated.  If  the  described  eni- 
n:,;/inent  of  the  annuitant  contlnties  for 
.t  least  5  years,  or  the  equivalent  of  5  years 
ill  the  case  of  part-time  employment,  he  may 
elect,  instead  of  the  benefit  provided  by  sub- 
;;nvjgraph  (A)  of  this  subsection,  to  deposit 
ill  the  Fund  an  p.mount  computed  under 
section  8334(c)  of  this  title  covering  that 
employment  and  have  his  rights  redeter- 
mined under  this  subchapter.  If  the  an- 
i.uitant  dies  while  still  reemployed  and  the 
described  employment  had  continued  for  at 
lea.st  5  years,  or  the  eqtiivalent  of  5  yeai^s  in 
tiie  case  of  part-time  employment,  the  per- 
son entitled  to  survivor  anntilty  under  sec- 
tion 8341(b)  of  this  title  may  elect  to  deposit 
in  the  Fund  and  have  his  rights  redeter- 
mined under  this  subchapter.". 

(b)  Section  8344  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  thereof  as  subsections  (d)  pnd  (e),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(b)  li  an  annuitant  whose  annuity  Is 
based  on  an  involuntary  separation  (other 
^han  an  automatic  separation  or  an  involun- 
tary separation  for  cause  or  charges  of  mis- 
conduct or  delinquency)  is  reemployed  In  a 
position  In  which  he  Is  subject  to  this  sub- 
chapter, payment  of  the  annuity  terminates 
on  reemployment. 

"(C)  If  an  annuitant  Is  appointed  by  the 
President  to  a  position  In  which  he  is  sub- 
ject to  this  subchapter,  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity terminates  on  reemployment.". 

(c)  Section  8344(d)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(d)  Section  8339(f)(2)(C)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "8344(b)(1)"  and  In-serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "8344 id)  (I)"". 

Src.  2.  Section  8332(J)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
",  except"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(ex- 
cept": and 

(2)  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  im- 
mediately after  "civilian  position,",  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  military  service  performed  by  an 
individual  who,  for  purposes  of  accepting 
an  appointment  by  the  President  to  a  posi- 
tion requiring  Senate  confirmation,  obtained 
a  discharge  or  separation  prior  to  becoming 
entitled  to  retired  pay  on  accotint  of  such 
military  service) ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  tmder  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
apply  to  annuitants  serving  In  appointive  or 
elective  positions  on.  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ei  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  annuitant 
reemployed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatLse  and 
in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
CXXI 1490— Part  18 


That  fa)  section  8344 fa)  of  title  5.  United 
States  C<xle.  ia  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  an  annuitant  receiving  annuity 
from  the  Fund,  except — 

"(i)  a  disability  annuitant  whose  annuity 
is  terminated  because  of  his  recovery  or  res- 
toration of  earning  capacity; 

•■(2)  an  annuitant  whose  annuity,  based 
on  iui  involuntary  separation  (other  than  an 
automatic  separation  of  an  involuntary  sepa- 
ration for  cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or 
delinquency).  Is  terminated  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section: 

'  (3)  an  annuitant  whose  annuity  is  termi- 
iiaied  tmder  subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  or 

■■(4)  a  Member  receiving  annuity  from  the 
Fund; 

becomes  emplovcfl  in  an  I'ppointee  or  elec- 
tive position,  his  services  on  and  after  the 
dare  he  is  so  employed  is  covered  by  this  sub- 
chapter. Deductions  for  the  Fund  may  not 
be  withheld  from  his  pay.  An  nmount  equal 
to  the  annuity  allocable  to  the  period  of 
acttial  employment  shall  be  deducted  from 
his  pay.  except  for  lump-sum  leave  payment 
purposes  under  section  5551  of  this  title.  The 
amounts  so  deducted  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Fund.  If  the  annuitant  serves 
on  a  fuU-time  basis  except  as  President,  for 
at  least  1  year,  or  on  a  part-time  basis  for 
periods  equivalent  to  at  least  1  year  of  fuU- 
time  service  In  employment  not  excluding 
him  from  coverage  tinder  section  8331(1) 
(i)  or  (11)  of  this  title— 

"(A)  his  annuity  on  termination  of  em- 
ployment is  Increased  by  an  annuity  com- 
puted under  section  8339  (a),  (b),  (d),  (e). 
(h),  and  (1)  of  this  title  as  may  apply  based 
on  the  period  of  employment  and  the  basic 
pay.  before  deduction,  averaged  during  that 
employment;  and 

"(B)  his  lump-stim  credit  may  not  be  re- 
duced by  annuliy  paid  during  that  employ- 
ment. 

If  the  annuitant  is  receiving  a  reduced  an- 
nuity as  provided  In  section  8339(J)  or  sec- 
tion 8339(k)  (2)  of  this  tlUe.  the  Increase  In 
annuity  payable  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  subsection  Is  reduced  by  10  percent  and 
the  survivor  annuity  payable  tmder  section 
8341(b)  of  this  title  Is  Increased  by  55  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  In  annuity  payable  under 
such  subparagraph  (A),  unless,  at  the  time 
of  claiming  the  Increase  payable  under  such 
subparagraph  (A),  the  annuitant  notifies 
the  Commission  in  writing  that  he  does  not 
desire  the  survivor  annuity  to  be  Increased. 
If  the  annuitant  dies  while  still  reemployed, 
the  survivor  annuity  payable  Is  Increased  as 
though  the  reemployment  had  otherwise  ter- 
minated. If  the  described  employment  of  the 
annuitant  continues  for  at  least  5  years,  or 
the  equivalent  of  5  years  In  the  case  of  part- 
time  employment,  he  may  elect,  Instead  of 
the  benefit  provided  by  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  subsection,  to  deposit  In  the  Ftind 
an  amount  computed  under  section  8334(c) 
of  this  title  covering  that  employment  and 
have  his  rights  redetermined  under  this  sub- 
chapter. If  the  annuitant  dies  while  still  re- 
employed and  the  described  employment  had 
continued  for  at  least  5  years,  or  the  equival- 
ent of  5  years  in  the  ca.se  of  part-time  em- 
ployment, the  person  entitled  to  survivor  an- 
nuity under  section  8341  (b)  of  this  title  may 
elect  to  deposit  In  the  Fund  and  have  his 
rights  redetermined  under  this  subchapter.", 
(b)  Section  8344  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  thereof  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions; 

"(b»  If  an  annuitant,  other  than  a  Member 
receiving  an  anmUty  from  the  Fund,  whoso 
annuity  is  based  on  an  Involuntary  separa- 
tion (other  than  an  automatic  separation  or 


an  Involuntary  separation  for  cause  or  charg- 
es on  misconduct  or  delinquency)  is  reem- 
ployed In  a  position  In  which  he  is  subjact 
to  this  subchapter,  payment  of  the  annuity 
terminates  on  reemployment. 

"(c)  If  an  annuitant,  other  than  a  Mem- 
ber receiving  an  anntuty  from  the  Fund,  is 
appointed  by  the  President  to  a  position  In 
which  he  Is  subject  to  this  subchapter,  pay- 
ment of  the  annviity  terminates  on  reerrv- 
ployment."  — 

fc)  Section  8344(d)  of  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act.  is 
emended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Id)  Section  8339(f)(2)(C)  of  title  5. 
Uiiited  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  .striking 
out  ■•8344(b)  (If  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of •83t4id)(l)". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Ace  shall  become  effective  on 
il-.e  date  ol  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  apply  to  annuitants  serving  in  appoin- 
tive or  elective  positions  on  and  after  the 
date  of  tlie  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsecliou 
(c)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  an- 
nuitant reemployed  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WHEAT  MARKETING  YEAR 
CHANGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  <S. 
4351  to  amend  section  301(b»  (7)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  change  the  marketing  year 
for  wheat  from  July  1-June  30,  to  June  1- 
May  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.    435 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcuae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
301(b)(7)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad„ustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Wheat,  July  1-Juue  30"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Wheat,  June  1-May  31". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  sliail  become  effective 
June  1.  1975. 

Passed  the  Senate  April  24  (legislative  dav, 
AprU  21),  1975. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  435, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  301  (b)  (7»  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  change  the  marketing  year 
for  wheat  from  July  1-June  30  to  June  1- 
May  31,  is  a  noncontroversial  bill  which 
is  supported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  April  24. 
1975.  and  was  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  in  exactly  the 
same  form  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  are  as  noted  in  the  letter  of 
May  19.  1975.  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  states  In  pertinent 
part  as  follows: 

The  Department  supports  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 
The  proposed  change  has  a  great  deal  of 
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merit.  Technology  associated  with  wheat 
production  has  greatly  advanced  the  time  of 
wheat  harvest  with  as  much  as  40  percent 
of  the  winter  wheat  crop  harvested  In  some 
years  prior  to  July  1.  In  most  years,  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  new  crop  wheat  Is  proc- 
essed or  exported  prior  to  July  1,  and  this 
creates  serious  unknowns  as  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  grain  for  Individual  crop  years. 
The  shift  of  the  marketing  year  to  begin 
June  1  would  minimize  the  utilization  un- 
knowns associated  with  individual  crop  years. 
The  harvest  of  durum  wheat  and  other  spring 
wheat  does  not  present  similar  problems 
because  of  the  timing  of  spring  wheat  har- 
vest. 

The  designation  of  June  1  as  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  wheat  would  re- 
quire the  conduct  of  a  wheat  stocks  survey 
as  of  June  1.  This  survey  is  now  conducted 
as  of  July  1  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  stocks 
survey  for  the  other  grain  and  oilseed  com- 
modities for  which  stocks  data  are  provided. 
As  soon  as  feasible  after  enactment  of  the 
bill.  It  Is  proposed  to  shift  the  date  of  the 
stocks  survey  for  all  commodities  concerned 
to  June  1.  A  shift  to  June  1  should  present 
no  additional  problems  in  the  collection  of 
farm  and  oflf-farm  stocks,  as  the  same  basic 
survey  procedures  followed  on  June  1  would 
also  be  used  for  a  June  1  survey!  The  shift 
of  all  conunodltles  would  not  Involve  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Department. 

It  will  not  be  practical  at  this  date  to  shift 
all  commodities  to  the  June  1  date  in  1976. 
If  the  legislation  is  passed.  It  is  proposed  to 
maintain  the  July  1  stocks  survey  date  for 
wheat  and  all  other  commodities  in  1975  and 
to  shift  all  commodities  to  a  June  1  date  In 
1976  at  no  additional  cost. 

There  was  some  concern  exp:-e.ssed  in 
.  the  committee  about  whether  the  change 
in  marketing  year  would  have  any  ap- 
preciable eCfect  on  the  deficiency  pay- 
ments made  imder  the  wheat  program. 
The  House  report  accompaying  this  bill 
addresses  this  issue  and  how  it  was  re- 
solved: 

In  Its  consideration  of  the  bill  a  question 
was  raised  concerning  the  effect  that  the 
change  In  the  marketing  year  would  have  on 
the  effect  that  the  change  In  the  marketing 
year  would  have  on  the  rate  of  payments 
which  may  be  received  by  wheat  producers  as 
deficiency  payments  under  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. A  compilation  was  obtained  of  the 
average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  wheat 
for  the  20-year  period,  1955  through  1974. 
During  this  period  the  November  price  was 
higher  than  the  June  price  in  16  years  and 
the  June  price  was  higher  than  the  Novem- 
ber price  in  only  4  of  the  years  involved.  Thus, 
if  the  market  price  for  wheat  should  fall 
below  the  target  price  of  $2.06  per  bushel  (as 
adjusted  for  1976  and  1977).  it  appears  un- 
likely that  the  deficiency  payments  would  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  change  In  the 
marketing  year,  as  provided  for  In  S.  436. 

The  committee  imanimously  reported 
this  bill  recommending  its  passage.  I  urge 
you  to  give  it  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  * 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR   THE   REAPPOINT- 
MENT   OF    DR.    JOHN    NICHOLAS 
BROWN  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
'S.J.  Res.  42)  to  provide  for  the  reap- 


pointment of  Dr.  John  Nicholas  Brown 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  42 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Bmithsonlan  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  which  will  occur 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Doctor  John 
Nicholas  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  June  13, 
1975,  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  the 
present  Incumbent  for  the  statutorv  term  of 
six  years. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bin  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  353 1  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING   FOR   THE   REAPPOINT- 
MENT OF  THOMAS  J.  WATSON,  JR 
AS     CITIZEN     REGENT     OF     THE 
BOARD     OF     REGENTS     OF     THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
<S.J.  Res.  41)  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  as 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  41 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  which  wUl  occur 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Junior,  of  Connecticut,  on  June  17, 
1975,  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  the 
present  incumbent  for  the  statutory  term 
of  six  years. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  354)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


(H.R.  6799)  to  approve  certain  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  amend 
certain  of  them,  and  to  make  certain 
additional  amendments  to  those  rules, 
disagree  with  the  Senate  amendments! 
and  agree  to  a  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
HuNGATE,  Mann,  Thornton,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Messr.s.  Russo,  Wiggins,  and  Hyde. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6799,  TO  APPROVE  CERTAIN 
OF  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIM- 
INAL PROCEDURE,  TO  AMEND 
CERTAIN  OF  THEM.  AND  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  ADDITIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THOSE  RULES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
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<Mi-.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaik.";.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
make  an  announcement  that  we  are  add- 
ing to  the  suspen.«ion  list  tomorrow,  H.R. 
504,  mandatory  civil  sei-vice  retirement, 
anH  H.R.  7053,  insurable  interest 
aiinuiMcs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

T)ie  SPEAKER.  Pui-suant  to  the  provi- 
.sion  of  clause  3'b)  of  nile  XXVIL  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord  "  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


CONSUMER  GOODS  PRICING  ACT 
OF  1975 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  6971)  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  to  provide  lower  prices  for 
consumers. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Goods 
Pricing  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies",  ap- 
proved July  2,  1890  (15  U.S.C.  1),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  colon  preceding  the  first 
proviso  in  the  first  sentence  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  end  of  such  ssn- 
tence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of 
section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommLs- 
sion  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a))  are  repealed  and 
paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  5(a)  is  re- 
designated as  paragraph  (2) . 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  ninety-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.   McCLORY.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    gentlewoman 

;!om    Texas     (Miss    Jordan)     will    be 

'tcogiiized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 

renian    from    Illinois    (Mr.    McCloryi 

All  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

I  he  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
;.o:ti  Texas  (Miss  Jordan). 

Miss  JORDAN.  I  yield  sur  h  tioie  as  he 
m;iy  consume  to  the  chair;nan  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  gentlclady  from 
Texas  in  urging  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
railed  Fair  Trade  Enabling  Acts.  TJie 
Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and  Com- 
mercial Law  arid  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee are  of  one  mind  in  believing  that  this 
simple  repealer  may  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  single  actions  this  Congi-ess  can 
take  to  combat  inflation.  At  one  stroke, 
it  eliminates  vertical  price  fixing  in  large 
segments  of  our  economy. 

The  Miller-Tydings  and  McGuire  Acts, 
children  of  the  Great  Depression,  have 
lived  far  beyond  their  useful  life.  They 
have  aged  to  the  point  where  they  pre- 
sei-ve  classic  restraints  of  trade,  which 
but  for  the  protective  umbrella  they  pro- 
vide, would  be  considered  per  se  viola- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Representative  Jordan  noted  the  re- 
markable unanimity  for  repealer.  The 
States,  the  courts,  the  antitrust  agen- 
cies, consumer  gioups  and  large  segments 
of  the  business  community  concur  that 
these  laws  are  no  longer  necessary. 

We  justified  these  raeaiures  on  the 
theory  that  they  would  protect  small 
businesses.  Tliey  have  not  done  so.  Our 
competitive  system  recognizes  that  some 
businesses  must  fail.  At  times  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  preventing  this.  But  the 
fair  trade  laws  never  accomplished  that 
pui-pose.  Economic  studies  clearly  indi- 
cate that  small  business  failure  rates  are 
as  high  or  higher  in  fair  trade  States 
as  in  States  allowing  robust  price  com- 
petition. 

Our  hearings  marshaled  impressive 
evidence  that  the  onlr  certainty  is  that 
these  laws  represent  artificial  and  un- 
warranted price  stabilization  for  an  al- 
ready overburdened  consumer. 

We  are  presently  plagued  by  a  unique 
combination  of  inflation  and  recession, 
aptly  termed  "stagflation."  In  such  times, 
it  is  unconscionable  that  we  should,  by 
means  of  special  interest  legislation 
which  artificially  alters  the  forces  of 
free  competition,  deny  the  consumer  tlie 
benefits  of  prices  set  by  a  free  and  open 
mai-ketplace. 

Similar  legislation,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  reflects 
similar  feeling  in  the  Senate.  As  he  so 
f.ptly  noted  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monoix)lies  and  Com- 
mercial Law: 

I  feel  that  competition  is  our  safeguard.  I 
dont  know  that  there  is  any  other  safeguard 
that  we  can  write  Into  legislation,  but  I 
think  competition  wUl  protect  us. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  need  only  re- 
peal legislation  which  has  for  too  long 
burdened  the  American  consumer.  I 
urge  rapid  enactment  of  this  repealer. 


Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  today  to  move  the  passage  of 
H.R.  6971,  the  Consumer  Goods  Pricing 
Act  of  1975.  Happily,  this  long-overdue 
legislation  adds  no  bulk  to  tlie  present 
body  of  Federal  law — instead,  it  strikes 
that  language  which  has  for  38  years  per- 
mitted what  is  perhaps  our  most  perni- 
cious form  of  vertical  price  fixing,  the 
so-called  fair  trade  laws. 

L'l  respoa<;e  to  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  Great  Depression,  Congress  passed 
the  Miller-Tjdings  Act  as  a  rider  to  an 
appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  act  permitted  States  to 
pa-ss  legislation  which,  under  certain 
condition.'',  lepalized  vertical  price  fixing 
and  eliminated  the  right  of  a  business- 
man to  set  his  own  price  for  the  resale 
of  his  product.  Of  course,  the  result  was 
artificially  high  prices  to  the  consumer,  a 
condition  which  this  coimtry  can  simply 
no  longer  afford. 

In  1952,  in  response  to  judicial  hostility 
to  this  blatant  form  of  price  fixing.  Con- 
gress expanded  the  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain types  of  vertical  price  fixing  by  per- 
mitting the  States  to  enact  so-called 
nonsigner  provisions  which  bound  even 
those  not  a  party  to  a  fair  trade  contract 
to  adhere  to  resale  price  contracts  as 
fixed  by  the  manufacturer. 

Together,  the  Miller-Tydings  and  Mc- 
Guire Acts  constituted  special  interest 
legislation  that  legitimized  what,  with- 
out the  exemption  granted  by  those  acts, 
would  be  per  se  violations  of  the  antitnist 
laws. 

Acting  in  response  to  this  legislation, 
some  46  States  had,  at  the  zenith  of 
"fair  trade."  some  form  of  resale  price 
maintenance  legislation.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  note  that  as  far  back  as  1937  the 
State  of  Texas  noted  its  hostihty  to  this 
form  of  price  fixing  when  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  under  the  chalrman- 
sliip  of  Congressman  Hatton  Sumners  of 
Dallas,  refused  to  act  on  fair  trade  legis- 
lation. Again  in  1952,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee refused  to  countenance  this  form 
of  price  fixing. 

I  note  that  our  sister  States  are  now 
following  the  lead  that  we  in  Texas  fur- 
nished so  long  ago.  We,  together  with 
Missouri,  Alaska,  Vermont,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  never  countenanced 
such  activity  and  never  enacted  such 
legislation. 

Where  once  fair  tr?de  was  m  full  fa- 
vor, it  is  now  in  full  flight.  As  of  July  7, 
1975.  only  24  States  retain  some  form  of 
fair  trade  legi-slation.  In  1975  alone,  13 
States  have  repealed  their  fair  trade 
laws. 

In  response  to  rapidly  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  report- 
ed favorably  on  H.R.  6971  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  after  2  days  of  hearings  and 
the  receipt  of  numerous  statements  for 
the  record. 

That  record  establishes  conclusively 
that  these  laws  are,  and  always  were, 
severely  anticompetitive,  serving  little 
purpose  but  to  shield  competitors  from 
the  natural  play  of  market  forces,  and 
artificially  inflating  prices  to  a  consumer 


Incrcashigly  burdened  with  skyrocketing 
costs. 

The  record  established  by  tlie  sub- 
committee demonstrates  clearly  that 
so-called  fair  trade  laws,  while  osten- 
sibly permitting  vertical  price  fixing, 
have  as  well,  a  broader  effect  wholly  un- 
intended by  Congress.  For  while  the  en- 
abling statutes  sanction  only  vertic:)! 
agreements,  such  agreements  facilitate 
.simple  horizontal  price  fixing  at  the 
mauuracturing  levwl.  For  when  manu- 
f.=i.cturers  who  engage  in  resale  price 
meiiUenance  pubh.'^h  price  .schedules, 
ostensibly  competing  businesses  have  ari 
easy  reference  iwint  for  their  ov.n  pi  ic- 
ing policy,  thu.s  furtlier  eliminating  com- 
petition. 

The  standaid  defen.se  for  resale  price 
maintenance  is  that  it  protects  tlie  sm?ll 
retailer,  the  'mora  and  pop'"  store 
which  survives  only  because  resale  price 
maintenance  insulates  these  stores  from 
the  procompetitive  price  cutting  of 
1?  rper  businesses. 

The  sutcommittee  looked  thoroughly 
£t  this  argument.  It  was,  interestingly 
enough,  put  forward  more  by  manufac- 
turero  than  retailers.  In  fact,  one  wit- 
ness who  favored  the  retention  of  tlie 
fair  trade  enabling  statutes  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  since  the  emergence  of  tlie 
discoimt  industry,  fair  trade  has  been 
.sometliing  that  manufacturers  have 
willingly  dropped  as  soon  as  they  had 
ep.oush  volume  to  employ  mass  market- 
ing methods. 

As  Senator  Brooke,  the  sponsor  cf 
similar  legislation  in  the  Senate,  noted 
when  he  consented  to  testify  before  our 
subcommittee,  studies  simply  do  not 
support  the  contention  that  fair  trade 
laws  either  lessen  the  number  of  retail 
failures  or  increase  the  number  of  retail 
stores.  A  1962  Justice  Department  studv 
found  that  States  with  fully  effecUve 
fair  trade  lav.-s  had  nearly  a  150-percent 
higher  rate  of  firm  failure  than  free 
trade  States.  If  any  doubt  remain.'?,  a 
Library  of  Congress  studj'  confirmed 
these  findings  and  determined  that  in 
1972,  fair  trade  States  had  a  55-percent 
higher  rate  of  firm  bankruptcies  than 
did  free  trade  States. 

Other  evidence  Impressively  con- 
firms this.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  re- 
pealed its  fair  trade  laws  In  1970.  A  study 
by  the  Marketing  Science  Institute  found 
that  prices  in  four  of  nine  product  lines 
investigated  had  declined  anj-where  from 
20  to  40  percent.  Seventy-four  per- 
cent of  the  retailers  responding  to  the 
study  unequivocally  indicated  that  the 
repeal  of  fair  trade  had  no  substantial 
adverse  affect  on  them  one  way  or  the 
other.  Only  one  manufacturer  of  nine  in- 
terviewed had  actually  encountered  a 
decline  in  sales  after  the  repeal  of  State 
fair  ti-ade  law.  Similar  experiences  in 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  confirm  this. 
Congress  should  note  as  well  that 
there  is  by  no  means  unanimous  support 
for  the  retention  of  fair  trade  laws  in  the 
business  community.  The  Small  Business 
Association  of  New  England  supports  the 
repeal  of  the  fair  trade  laws,  and  I  might 
add  as  well  as  that  Corning  Glass  Works 
ended  its  fair  trading  practice  effective 
April  19.  It  found,  in  effect,  that  It  "had 
met  tlie  enemy,  and  It  was  Itself";  Com- 
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ing  was  competing  against  itself  with 
products  which  were  fair  traded  as  well 
as  nonf  air  traded. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's suit  against  Coming  for  their 
use  of  interstate  fair  trade  restrictions 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  that. 
Both  that  agency,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  unequivocally  support  the 
repeal  of  fair  trade  enabling  statutes. 
Testimony  before  our  subcommittee  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  estimates  that 
consumers  are  overcharged  something 
like  $2  billion  a  year  for  fair  traded 
items.  This  is  unconscionable. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  rather  standard 
criticism  these  days  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  unable  to  agree 
on  anything.  Happily,  President  Ford 
has  publicly  stated  that  he  is  fully  in 
favor  of  repealing  these  inflationary  and 
outmoded  statutes.  Thus,  as  Chairman 
RooiNO  has  also  frequently  stated.  Con- 
gress is  placed  in  the  unusual  position  of 
being  able  to  react  to  a  surprising  unani- 
mity of  view  on  the  part  of  large  seg- 
ments of  the  business  community, 
Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and  the 
administration.  Our  colleagues  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  the  minority  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  led  by  Mr.  McClory, 
support  the  measure.  I,  therefore,  urge 
rapid  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutch- 
inson) the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  knocks  the  legal  props  from 
under  our  fair  trade  laws.  Upon  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  Antitrust  Act  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  set  a  minimimi  retail  price 
for  any  item  he  makes;  that  would  be 
price  fixing. 

Back  in  the  1930's  most  States  enacted 
fair  trade  laws  to  protect  manufacturers' 
reputations  for  quality  products  and  to 
protect  small  retailers  from  the  price- 
cutting  strategies  of  large  discoimt 
houses.  In  order  to  validate  these  State 
laws  against  antitrust  attack.  Congress 
passed  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  and  the 
McQulre  Act,  exempting  fair  trade  laws 
from  the  reach  of  the  Sherman  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  will 
repeal  both  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  and 
the  McGuire  Act,  leaving  State  fair  trade 
laws  in  violation  of  Federal  antitrust  law 
and,  consequently,  no  longer  of  any  force 
and  effect. 

Many  States  have  already  repealed 
their  fair  trade  laws,  and  today  those 
statutes  are  on  the  books  of  less  than 
half  of  them.  Even  in  those  States  where 
fair  trade  laws  still  operate,  only  about 
4  percent  of  retail  sales  are  fair  traded. 
While  the  hearings  produced  one  or 
two  witnesses  in  support  of  fair  trade 
concepts.  It  would  appear  that  fair  trade 
laws,  restrictive  as  they  are  of  competi- 
tion, reflect  an  economic  policy  that  has 
lost  most  of  Its  validity  in  today's 
marketplace. 

I  support  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
to  pass  H.R.  6971. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want,  first  of  all,  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas 
upon  her  leadership  in  the  subcommittee 
in  connection  with  the  development  of 
this  legislation  and  for  her  sponsorship 
of  this  measure  which  is  before  us  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  today 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6971,  the  Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act 
of  1975,  which  would  repeal  exemption 
in  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  relating  to 
fair  trade.  This  legislation  is  to  my  mind 
vital  to  our  economy  at  this  time  if  we 
are  to  promote  a  climatj  conducive  to 
the  expansion  of  tlie  private  enterprise 
system  and  benefit  the  American  con- 
sumer. H.R.  6971,  which  our  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  unanimously  re- 
ported out,  should  be  passed  by  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  in  order  to  assure  to 
the  American  consumer  protection  from 
the  artificially  hi?h  prices  being  main- 
tained through  State  fair  trade  laws. 
The  adverse  effect  on  our  economy  inher- 
ent in  fair  trade  legislation,  as  well  as 
the  anticompetitive  practices  permitted 
under  such  fair  trade  statutes,  have  been 
most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer.  Fair  trade  laws  have 
but  one  effect  from  the  con?umer'.s  point 
of  view — higher  prices. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  I  have  been  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  repeal  of  the  exemptions  to 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act  of  1937— which  permits 
States  to  adopt  fair  trade  laws  if  they 
wish— and  the  McGuire  Act  of  1952— 
which  would  allow  State  fair  trade  laws 
to  bind  retailers  who  were  not  parties  to 
the  fair  trade  contracts.  My  original 
bill,  presented  in  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  companion  mea.sure  to  S. 
408,  introduced  by  our  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Edward  Brooke,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  bill  bt;fore  us 
today,  H.R.  6971.  President  Ford  has  re- 
peatedly indicated  his  desire  for  legisla- 
tion such  as  this.  It  is  his  belief— and 
•nine — that  the  elimination  of  restrictive 
Government  practices  and  the  reform  of 
outdated  regulations  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  combat  inflation  and  return  our 
economy  to  stable  growth  and  prosperity. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  6971  would  re- 
peal these  Federal  exemptions  and  thus 
invalidate  State  fair  trade  laws  and  the 
contractual  provisions  supported  by  such 
State  laws. 

The  Miller-Tjdings  Act,  passed  during 
the  depression  of  the  1930s,  was  followed 
by  the  enactment  of  laws  by  46  States 
under  which  contracts  between  whole- 
salers and  retailers  may  establish  fixed 
retail  prices  under  threat  of  State-im- 
posed penalties  for  underselling  such  fair 
traded  merchandise. 

The  enactment  of  the  McGuire  Act  in 
1952,  in  effect,  expanded  the  exemption 
by  allowing  State  fair  trade  laws  to  bind 
retailers  who  were  not  parties  to  the 
fair  trade  contracts  to  adhere  to  such 
agi-eements.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
the  State  laws  which  resulted  were  in 
several  instances  found  to  violate  their 
own  State  constitutions. 

Now,  regardless  of  the  effect  of  the  fair 
trade  laws  which  were  thereafter  en- 


acted, it  can  hardly  be  suggested  that 
the  consumer  benefited.  On  the  contrary 
price  fixing  practices  which  resulted  os- 
tensibly from  the  desire  to  eliminate 
predatory  competition  in  which  the  small 
retailers  were  foundering  have,  in  fact, 
created  hardships  for  both  the  consumer 
and  the  independent  retailer.  According 
to  a  Justice  Department  study  conducted 
several  years  ago,  prices  on  fair  traded 
items  ranged  from  19  to  27  percent  higher 
than  prices  on  identical  items  sold  in 
Statfs  v.hich  had  no  fair  trade  Icpi  la- 
tion.  Furthermore,  there  i.-  not  a  siguifi- 
cant  difference  between  the  rate-:;  of  /all- 
ure of  small  firms  in  fair  trade  and  ncn- 
fair  tinde  States  as  would  be  exuectcd 
if  it  were  true  that  these  fair  trade  ]£\v.: 
protected  the  small  retailer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  into  account  to- 
day's economy,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
greatest  benefit  to  business  and  industry 
in  our  private  enterprise  system  would 
be  tlie  return  to  freer  competition  and 
an  accelerated  rate  of  production  which 
can  brins;  more  jobs  and  likewise  bene- 
fit the  American  consumer.  In  short. 
despite  the  appearance  of  benefits  which 
the  added  or  established  profits  to  re- 
tailers produce,  the  best  interests  oi  oit 
economic  system  result  from  the  freest 
competition  and  the  smallest  number  of 
price-fixing  apreements  between  whole- 
salers and  retailers. 

During  our  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tioji,  we  made  a  concerted  effort  to  in- 
vestigate all  of  the  legal  ramifications  of 
this  act.  It  is  my  belief  after  these  hear- 
ings and  this  investigation  that  "The 
Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act  of  1975"  is 
a  most  useful  piece  of  legislation.  In- 
deed, it  w.^s  our  feelinfr  after  these  hear- 
ings that  the  current  program  of  maxi- 
mum price  maintenance  is  not  included 
within  the  McGuire  Act.  and,  therefore, 
no  exceptions  need  be  made  in  this  re- 
pealer for  businesses  operating  under 
such  a  maintenance  program.  Further- 
more, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  by  re- 
pealing the  Miller-Tydings  and  McGuire 
Acts,  we  are  not  stripping  State  legisla- 
tures of  all  authority  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  price  maintenance.  We  are  elim- 
inating these  two  statutory  exceptions 
to  the  Federal  antitrust  law. 

In  light  of  the  current  economic  situ- 
ation—double-digit  inflation  and  rising 
unemployment — the  elimination  of 
price-fixing  agreements  between  manu- 
facturers and  retailers  is  imperative.  The 
American  consumer  has  suffered  long 
enough  from  these  statutes.  It  is  time 
to  repeal  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inflated  retail  prices  of 
consumer  goods  resulting  from  a  variety 
of  causes  are  a  ma.jor  concern  to  the 
American  people  today.  One  tried  and 
proven  method  of  bringing  these  high 
prices  into  line  and  giving  the  American 
people  the  proven  benefit  of  a  truly  com- 
petitive economic  system  is  to  attack— 
and  destroy — monopolistic,  noncompeti- 
tive price  fixing  and  other  anticompeti- 
tive practices  wherever  they  exist.  This 
measure,  "The  Consumer  Goods  Pricing 
Act  of  1975,"  is  a  most  logical  step  in 
this  direction,  and  I  sincerely  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bin. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
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gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Dan- 

lELSON) . 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rhank  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  suppoit  this 
legislation.  The  term  "fair  trade  law"  in 
itself  is  appealingly  deceptive,  a  better 
name  for  the  law  would  be  "Anti-Com- 
petition Law."  I  submit  that  this  law  is 
logically  inconsistent  and  totally  miac- 
ceptable  in  an  economy  such  as  ours,  in 
a  comitry  which  prides  itself  on  free 
enteiTJrise  and  the  theory  that  free  com- 
petition brings  about  better  quality  and 
lower  prices  for  all. 

This  bill  will  hurt  no  one,  but  che  con- 
.sumers  all  will  benefit. 
I  urge  a  unanimous  vote  for  this  bill. 
Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  V.\n  Deer- 
LiN>,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Protection  and  Finance  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  I'rom  Texas  for 
.Yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  anything  fair  about  the 
.surviving  fair  trade  lav/s? 

Not  if  you  are  a  consumer.  Most  people 
do  not  know  these  laws  are  on  the  books. 
Yet  the  laws  deny  free  and  open  com- 
j>etition.  They  increase  tlie  co.st  of  living. 
And  they  require  consumers  in  some 
States  to  pay  more  for  the  same  items 
than  people  in  other  States  do. 

Accordingly.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
•supporting  H.R.  6971.  the  Consumer 
Goods  Pricing  Act  of  1975. 

This  is  a  bill  that  would  clase  once  and 
for  all  the  gaping  "fair  trade"  loophole 
in  our  antitinist  laws. 

What  a  misnomer,  "fair  trade."  No 
doubt  it  referred  to  the  benefits  to  man- 
ufacturers and  retailers. 

State  "fair  trade"  laws  are  permitted 
under  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  of  1937  and 
the  McGuire  Act  of  1952.  It  is  these  we 
are  proposing  to  abolish,  and  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon. 

Under  these  statutes  manufacturers 
are  allowed,  even  invited,  to  bind  re- 
tailers to  honor  fixed  minimum  sales 
prices.  This  has  meant  good  profits  for 
the  retailers  and  bad  prices  for  con- 
sumers. Without  this  helping  hand  from 
Washington,  such  price  fixing  would  be 
Illegal  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

As  if  the  laws  permitting  the  negative 
State  actions  were  not  bad  enough,  there 
was  a  move  in  Congress  in  the  1960's  to 
enact  a  national  fair  trade  law,  under  the 
deceptively  bland  name  of  Quality  Sta- 
bilization Act.  Fortunately,  this  attempt 
never  reached  the  markup  stage  in  our 
House  Commerce  Committee. 

Regardless  of  the  name,  the  game  was 
the  same:  price  fixing. 

Estimates  of  savings  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  6971  v.^ry  frwn  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  $6.5  billion  annuaUy.  This  Is  nec- 
essarily a  wide  range,  and  no  one  can 
say  for  sure  what  the  final  figure  will  be. 
But  one  thing  we  do  know:  Elimination 


of  the  fair  trade  laws  can  only  result  in 
lower,  not  higher  prices. 

One  of  the  hoariest  of  argument.s  used 
to  support  the  fair  trade  laws  is  that  they 
would  somehow  prevent  the  large  dis- 
count stores  from  running  small  mom 
and  pop  operations  out  of  business. 

In  tact,  the  fair  trade  laws  have  prob- 
ably hurt  the  small  businessman.  While 
the  .small  stores  were  getting  locked  into 
fixed  prices  on  many  items,  the  discount 
houses  were  able  to  use  their  greator  re- 
.sources  to  develop  quahty  private  label 
brands  which  sold  for  less  than  the  small 
stores'  national  branda.  Thus  it  was  the 
.small  stores,  not  the  giants,  that  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  tlie 
basis  of  price  on  many  of  the  items  which 
they  stocked. 

There  is  also  no  evidence  that  the 
failure  rates  for  .small  businessmen  have 
been  any  higher  in  States  lacking  the 
dubious  benefits  of  fair  trade  laws.  To  the 
t  ontrnry,  all  studies  done  on  the  subject 
indicate  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
failuie  rates  between  fair  and  nonfalr 
trade  States.  Small  businesses  also  are 
able  to  offer  convenience  and  service  that 
few  of  the  chain  operations  can  match, 
keeping  the  smaller  firms  competitive  in 
ureas  unrelated  to  pricing. 

A  total  of  46  States  used  to  have  fair 
trade  laws,  but  now  only  24  do,  reflecting 
the  diminishing  regard  for  this  brand  of 
protectionism. 

In  closing,  I  v.ould  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee,  which  I  head, 
shares  jurisdiction  over  Uiis  matter  with 
the  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law 
Subcommittee  which  worked  on  this  bill. 
Despite  the  overlapping  jurisdiction,  my 
.subcommittee  chose  not  to  ask  for  a  se- 
quential referral.  We  saw  no  way  to  Im- 
prove on  the  four-paragraph  bill  before 
us  this  afternoon. 

llie  general  oppasition  to  the  Fair 
Trade  laws  Ls  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
the  full  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported out  the  bill  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Clearly,  fair  trade  is  an  idea  v.hose 
time  has  gone. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  . 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee and  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutch- 
inson) for  bringing  to  the  House  floor 
this  long-awaited  proposal  to  repeal  the 
so-called  fair  trade  laws. 

The  fair  trade  laws,  in  existence  for 
over  40  years,  have  allowed  manufac- 
turers to  specify  minimmn  retail  prices 
for  designated  brand  name  products. 
RaUier  than  insuring  fair  tiade  prac- 
Uces,  however,  the  fair  trade  laws  have 
.stifled  competition,  encoiuaged  price  fix- 
ing, increased  costs  to  the  consumer, 
and  have  generally  denied  the  public 
the  benefits  of  competition  at  the  retail 
level. 


In  1970,  the  Department  of  Justice 
conducted  a  nationwide  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  fair  trade  laws  on  the 
costs  of  consumer  goods.  Tlie  Depart- 
ment found  that  consumers  in  nonfaii- 
trade  States  paid  between  0.2  percent 
and  37.4  percent  less  for  items  that  are 
fair-traded  elsewhere.  And  in  January  of 
tills  year,  the  President  suggested  that 
fair  trade  laws  cost  the  consumer  be- 
tween $1.5  and  $3  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that 
through  the  repeal  of  the  fair  trade  laws 
we  will  give  businessmen  and  manufac- 
turers an  opportunity  to  compete.  And 
I  am  plea.sed  that  this  legislation  will 
bring  about  a  long-overdue  sa\ings  to 
the  consumer. 

Again.  I  want  to  compliment  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  bringing  this  im- 
portant, anti-inflationary  legislation  to 
the  floor,  and  uige  my  collengues  to  sup- 
iwrt  it. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlemnn  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal ) . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciai-y,  and  particularly  the  .gentlewoman 
from  Texas  (Miss  Jordan)  for  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  House  this  veiy 
very  important  bill. 

We  have  lived  with  the  concept  of  fair 
trade  and  the  stifling  of  competition  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  the  early  period, 
it  was  somewhat  understandable,  but  to- 
day in  the  marketplace,  there  is  no  un- 
derstandable reason  to  suppoit  the 
maintenance  and  continuation  of  fair 
trade.  The  fact  Is  that  it  stifles  compeU- 
tion.  It  really  prevents  the  free  market 
system  from  working.  It  is  a  cnitch 
which  many  retailers  and  manufacturers 
have  relied  upon.  It  has  caased  substan- 
tial price  increases  to  consumers.  It  has 
prevented  legitimate  competition  in  the 
retail  field. 

This  bill  is  an  important  milestone  in 
bringing  free  competition  to  the  market- 
place. If  we  are  to  have  free  enterprise, 
we  must  continue  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  and  others  like  it.  I  know  that  the 
American  consumer  shall  and  will  be 
enorraou.sly  grateful  to  our  colleague,  tlie 
gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Miss  Jordan) 
and  the  Members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
McClory)  who  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  passage  of  UiLs  Important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  Consumer  Goods  Pilcing  Act  of 
1975.  For  far  too  long  we  have  allowed 
the  outdated,  fair  trade  laws  to  remain 
on  the  books.  Passed  during  the  1930's 
to  help  small  businesses  stay  solvent, 
these  laws  have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
and  now  serve  only  to  allow  prices  to  be 
arbitrarily  set  and  prevent  retail  outlets 
from  engaghig  in  price  competition. 

In  a  time  of  rampaging  inflation,  it  is 
vital  that  the  Congress  take  every  feasi- 
ble step  to  help  the  consumer  get  the 
mast  value  for  dollars  spent.  Estimates 
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are  that  from  |3  to  $6.5  billion  a  year 
will  be  sared  by  the  enactzuent  of  this 
law  repealing  the  fair  bade  laws.  This 
is  good  Tor  the  public  and  may  well  help 
fitiht  high  prices. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill  has 
broad  bipartisan  support  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Ml.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tiie  gentlewoman  fi-om  Texas  for  sneld- 
hrj  and  offering  me  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  6971,  the  Con- 
sumer Goods  Pricing  Act. 

Repeal  of  the  fair  trade  laws  was  the 
first  piece  oi  legislation  I  cosponsored  In 
the  Hoiise.  because  fair  trade  laws  are 
neither  fail-  nor  do  they  promote  trade. 
They  are  at  once  inflationary  and  unfair 
io  Uie  consumer. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Con- 
gresswoman  B.«jtbara  Jordan  for  the 
leadership  she  has  evidenced  in  moving 
this  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  just  the 
tonic  we  need  at  a  time  of  skyrocketing 
prices  and  decreasing  competition  in  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  where  fair  trade 
laws  continue  to  exist.  The  legislature  in 
my  State  of  New  Jersey  has  shown  the 
wisdom  to  repeal  such  legislation  which, 
if  it  ever  was  needed,  has  certainly  now 
outlived  its  usefulness. 

While  at  one  time  46  States  had  adopt- 
ed the  so-called  fair  trade  laws,  that 
number  has  now  decreased  to  24  States. 
Thankfully  the  range  of  goods  so  traded 
has  also  dwindled.  / 

As  one  member  of  the  nouse  Judiciary 
Committee  who  desires  t4  see  competi- 
tion restored  to  segments  of  our  economy 
where  market  manlpii]at>6n  and  concen- 
trations in  restrahit  Ip' trade  have  de- 
veloped. I  am  proua^have  been  a  part 
of  this  move  to  repeal  these  unfah-  trade 
laws. 

Mr.  SEIBE3UJNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  en- 
thiKiastlcally  support  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  legislation  which  hag  enaUed 
States  to  enact  the  so-called  fair  trade 
laws.  The  Miller-Tydings  amendment  to 
sectloo  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
McGulre  amendment  to  sectltm  5(a)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  en- 
abled the  States  to  legitimize  and  Im- 
mnn^  resale  price  maintenance  which 
otherwise  would  have  amounted  to  a  per 
se  Tlcdatlon  of  the  Federal  antltnist  laws. 
The  theory  behind  the  MlHer-Tydlngs 
amendment  and  the  MoGuJre  amend- 
ment was  to  preser\'e  small  retail  out- 
lets against  price-cutting  by  larger 
st<wes,  wixlch  had  driven  smaller  stores 
out  of  the  business,  since  Congress  be- 
lieved that  the  public  would  be  better 
served  by  tiie  existence  of  a  large  num- 
ber ot  retaU  outlets.  Tliere  is  a  real 
quesUon  whether  these  laws,  in  fact, 
served  that  end.  But  the  question  Is' 
academic. 

In  the  38  years  since  the  Miller- 
TSrdfngs  amendment  and  the  23  years 
since  the  McGuIre  amendment,  our 
economy  has  evolved  to  the  point  that  it 
no  longer  requires  and  no  longer  Is  served 
by  resale  price  maintenance  under  the 
fair  trade  laws. 

Moreover,  the  fair  trade  laws  have 
been  abnsed.  They  have  permitted  a 
manufactiu-er's  contract  with  one  re- 
taller  to  bhid  all  nonsignlng  retailers  in 
the  State.  They  have  been  used  to  keep 


manufacturere'  profits  ft  artificially  high 
levels.  They  have  not  prevented  the  large 
chains  from  disi^acing  the  small  retail- 
ers. Yet  by  preventing  retail  and  whole- 
sale price  competition,  these  laws  have 
,  had  inflationary  effects.  As  a  result,  the 
fair  trade  laws  have  clearly  become  anti- 
consumer.  In  an  econc«nic  sy.stem  built 
on  the  princijrfe  of  cwnpetition,  they  are 
an  anachronistic  anomaly  whose  repeal 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  S!>eaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  ylrfd 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Te.\as  (Miss  Jordan)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
S971. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  naj-s  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
'b).  rule  XXVII.  and  the  Chair's  prior 
announcement,  further  proceedings  on 
this  motion  wUl  be  postponed. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mirs  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROVING  THE  "COVENANT  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  THE  NORTHERN  MARIANA 
ISLANDS  IN  POLITICAL  UNION 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA" 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  549),  to  ap- 
prove the  "Covenant  To  Establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  in  Political  Union  With  the 
United  States  of  America,"  and  for  other 
purposes.  * 

The  Clerk  read  a#follows: 

H.J.  Res.  549 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  tlie  »dmiuls- 
terlng  authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  under  the  terms  of  the  triis- 
teeBhlp  agreement  for  the  former  Japanese 
mandated  Islands  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  with  the  Security  Council  cf  the 
Umted  Nations  on  April  2, 1947,  and  approved 
by  the  United  States  on  July  18.  1917;  and 

Whereas  the  United  State.s,  in  accordance 
^th  the  trusteeship  agreement  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  has  assumed 
the  obligation  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  peoples  of  the  trust  territory  toward  self- 
government  or  independence  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  trust  territory  and  its  peoples  and  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned; and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  In  re.-poDse  to 
th^  desires  of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mari.-ina  lElinds  cleaily  expressed  over  the 
payt  twenty  yj-rs  through  public  petition 
fiud  referendum,  and  in  response  to  Its  own 


obligations  under  the  trusteeship  agreement 
to  promote  self-determination,  entered  Into 
political  status  negotiations  irtth  represent- 
atives of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Warlana 
Islands;  and 

Whereas,  on  February  15. 1075,  a  "Covcaant 
to  Establish  A  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  wlt.'i 
the  United  States  of  America"  was  slpned  bV 
the  MarianAE  Political  Status  Commission  for 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
and  by  the  President's  Personal  Represent- 
ative, Ambassador  F.  Haydu  Williams  for  the 
Uiutcd  States  of  America,  followiug  wiilch 
the  covenatU  w.ii  approved  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Mariana  Islands  District  Lepis- 
lature  on  February  20,  1975  and  by  78  8  per 
centum  of  tl;e  people  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  noting  in  a  plebiscite  held  on 
J  '!ie  17,  1575:  Now  be  it 

r.eiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re-). 
rc;:entative3  of  the  United  States  of  A.ne,-i"a 
7.1  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Covenant 
to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  v.lf 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  text  of 
which  Ls  as  follows.  Is  hereby  approved. 
■  Covenant  To  EsT.*BMi-H  a  CoMMOJrwEALxrr 

OP     lilt:      KOKTHKKN      ^^A^IA^-A      IfULAlTPS     rw 

PouTiCAi.  Union  wrrH  thi  L.-citm)  Stat-s 
OF  AjwrdiCA 

■  W!i8r3as.  the  Charter  of  the  ITnlted  Na- 
tions and  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  betwre^n 
llie  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nation-^ 
and  the  United  States  of  America  guaran- 
tee to  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Island?;  the  right  freely  to  express  their  wLshes 
for  self-government  or  independence;  and 

'■'ft'hereas,  the  United  States  supports  the 
rte?lre  of  tl;e  people  of  tlie  Northern  Mariana 
islands  to  exercise  their  inalienable  right  of 
;»lf-determlnatlon;  and 

••Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Northern  Ma;-- 
iana  Islands  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  share  the  goals  and  values  found  in 
the  American  system  of  government  based 
upon  the  principles  of  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  individual  free- 
dom and  democracy;  and 

'Whereas,  for  over  twenty  yeai-s.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  through 
public  petition  and  referendum,  have  clearly 
expressed  their  desire  for  political  union 
with  the  United  States; 

"Now,  therefore,  the  Matiauas  Political 
Status  Commission,  being  the  dtUy  appointed 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Personal  Hepre- 
sentatlve  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  entered  Into  this  Covenant  In 
order  to  establish  a  self-governing  conomon- 
wealth  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
within  the  American  poUtlcal  system  and 
to  define  the  future  relationship  between 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the  United 
States.  This  Covenant  will  lie  mutually  tid- 
ing when  it  is  approved  by  the  United  States, 
by  the  Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature 
and  by  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  In  a  plebiiciio,  constituting  on  their 
part  a  sovereign  act  of  self-detemilnaiion. 

"ARriCLE    I 
"POI-iriCAt     REX-^TIONaHlP 

'  SrxiioN  101.  The  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands upon  termination  of  the  Trtisteeshlp 
Agreement  will  become  a  self-governing 
commonwealth  to  be  known  as  the  'Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands',  In 
poUtlcat  union  with  and  under  the  sovelgnty 
of  the  United  States  of  Amerlea. 

"Skctiok  102.  The  relations  between  the 
Northern  Maiiaua  Islands  and  the  United 
States  will  be  governed  by  this  Covenant 
^*lch,  together  with  those  provisions  of  the 
Constttatlon,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  will  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

•SrcnoN  103.  The  people  of  the  Northern 
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MnrlAua  Islands  will  have  tUe  riglit  to  locnl 
pelf-government  and  will  govern  themselves 
vith  respect  to  affairs  In  accordance  with  a 
( onstiiution  of  their  own  adoption. 

'•SF.CTION.  104.  The  United  States  will  have 
loniplete  responsibility  for  and  authority 
>.iih  respect  to  matters  relating  to  foreign 
;>fi";iirs  and  defense  affecting  the  Northern 
MtirlBua  Islands. 

"btcrioN-  105.  The  United  Stc.tcE  may  en- 
act legislation  in  accordance  with  its  cou- 
■.ti'uiional  processes  which  will  be  applicable 
Id  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  but  if  such 
icL'tslation  cannot  also  be  made  applicable  to 
i^ii'  several  States  the  Northeru  Mariana  Is- 
lands must  be  specifically  named  therein  for 
ji  ti)  become  effective  in  the  Nordiern  Mari- 
ana Ibiauds.  In  order  to  respect  the  right  of 
bflf-eovernment  guaranteed  by  this  Cove- 
iiHut  the  United  States  agrees  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  that  authority  so  (-hat  the  funda- 
mental provisions  of  tliU  Covenant,  namely 
.^nicies  I.  II  and  III  and  Sectiozis  501  and 
805.  may  be  modified  only  with  tlie  consent 
of  ilie  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
tlie  Government  of  the  Nf.rti.ern  Mariana 
Islands. 

"ARrlCLE    If 

'CUNSTliUTlON    OF   THE    NCmTj,=  -.x    .\tAP.rANA 

ISLANDS 

'•SECTro>f  201.  The  people  of  'he  Northern 
-Miiriana  Islands  will  formiiiais  and  approve 
,".  Constitution  and  may  aniend  their  Con- 
.stittitlon  pur.<?uant  to  the  proced vir*> ■;  pro- 
vitifd  therein. 

"SrcTioN  202.  The  Con.^ttttitUn  will  be 
i?ubmitted  to  the  Government  ot  the  United 
States  for  approval  on  the  basis  of  its  con- 
sistency with  this  CovenuJit  and  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  treaties  and  laws 
01'  the  United  State.s  to  be  applicable  to  the 
Nortliern  Mariana  Islands.  Tlie  Constitution 
will  be  deemed  to  have  been  approved  six 
months  after  Its  submission  to  the  President 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Spates  unless  earlier  appro\'ed  or  disapproved. 
If  disapproved  tlie  Constitution  will  be  re- 
turned and  will  be  resubmitted  in  accordance 
Willi  this  Section.  Amendments  lo  the  Con- 
itiiution  may  be  made  by  the  pecple  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  without  approval 
1)V  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales,  but 
■he  courts  established  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  com- 
petent to  determine  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion and  subsequent  amendments  thereto 
are  consistent  with  this  Covenant  and  with 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  treaties 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

"Skction  203.  (a)  The  Constitution  will 
provide  for  a  republican  form  of  government 
V  ith  sepai-ate  executive,  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches,  and  will  contain  a  bill  of 
rights. 

"(b)  The  executive  power  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  be  vested  in  a  popularly 
elected  Governor  and  such  other  officials  as 
(he  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  may  provide. 

■•(C)  The  legislative  power  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  be  vested  in  a  popularly 
elected  legislature  and  will  extend  to  all 
rightful  subjects  of  legislation.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will 
provide  for  equal  representation  tor  each  of 
the  chartered  municipalities  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  in  one  house  of  a  bicam- 
eral leglslatvu-e,  notwithstanding  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Covenant  or  those  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  applicable  to  the  Nortliein  Mariana 
Islands. 

"(d)  The  Judicial  power  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  be  vested  in  such  courtfl 
as  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  may  provide.  The  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
may  vest  in  such  courts  jurisdiction  over  all 


caiisrs  In  the  Northern  Maiiana  Lslands  over 
which  any  court  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States  does  not 
have  excUvslve  jurisdiction. 

'•.Sfction  204.  All  members  of  the  leglsla- 
ttire  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  take 
an  oath  or  afBrmatlon  to  support  this  Cove- 
nant, those  pro^-lslons  of  the  Constitution, 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  appli- 
cable to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Northern 
Mariunn  Islands. 

"AltXltXE  III 
■  crri/tNSHip  and  n.ationality 
^Sk  rroKT  301.  The  following  persons  and 
ihelr  children  lender  the  age  of  18  years  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Section,  who  are 
not  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
under  any  otlwr  provision  of  law,  and  who 
on  that  date  do  not  owe  allegiance  to  any 
/oreiKU  state,  are  declared  to  be  clti'/.ens  of 
ihe  United  States,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  Section  302: 

'•(a)  all  persons  born  in  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  v.  ho  are  citlzei^s  of  the  Tru.st 
'iPirltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  the  day 
preceding  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  Section, 
and  who  on  that  date  are  domiciled  in  the 
Northern  MHriana  Islands  or  in  the  United 
."^t  atps  or  any  territory  or  possession  thereof; 

"(b)  all  p<»rsons  who  are  cltizen.s  of  the 
Iriist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Inlands  on  the 
day  preceding  the  ettective  date  of  this  Sec- 
tion, who  have  been  domiciled  continuously 
in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  at  least 
live  ye«i-s  immediately  prior  to  that  date, 
and  who.  tuiless  und«r  age.  registered  to  vote 
in  elections  f<.r  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Lei;islature  or  lor  any  municipal  election  in 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975:   and 

"(c)  all  persons  doniiciled  in  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  on  the  day  preceding  the 
effeitive  dale  of  this  Section,  who.  although 
not  citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Paciiic  Islands,  on  that  date  have  been  domi- 
ciled continuously  in  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  beginning  prior  to  January  1,  1974. 

"Section  302.  Any  person  who  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  Section  301  may  within 
six  months  after  the  effective  date"  of  that 
Section  or  within  six  months  after  reaching 
the  age  of  18  years,  whichever  date  is  the 
later,  become  a  national  but  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  by  making  a  declaration 
under  oath  before  any  court  established  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  tlie  United  States 
or  any  court  of  record  in  the  Commonv.'ealth 
In  th(»  form  as  follows: 

"  ■! being  duly  sworn,  hereby  declare 

my  hitention  to  be  a  national  but  not  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.'  " 

"SLCTtoN  303.  All  persons  born  In  the 
Commonwealth  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Section  and  subject  to  the  jurli^dlc- 
tion  of  the  United  States  will  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ot  birth. 

"biciioN   304.   Citizens  cf    the   Northern 
Muriuii.x  Islands  will  be  entitled  to  all  prlvl- 
le^^eK  and  Unnnuiities  of  citizens  in  the  sev- 
e:al  Spates  of  the  United  States. 
"Arii<;le  IV 

■•JUDICIAT.  AUTHOKITV 

'•r!F.tTtoN'  401.  -nie  United  State.-i  will  estab- 
Ush  for  and  within  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  a  court  of  record  to  be  known  as  the 
'District  Court  for  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands".  The  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will 
constitute  a  part  of  the  same  Judicial  circuit 
of  the  United  States  as  Guam. 

'•.Section  402.  (a)  The  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  have  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  district  court  of  the  United 
Stales,  except  that  in  all  causes  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  It   v.ill  have  jurisdiction  re- 


gardless of  the  sum  or  value  of  tlic  matter  in 
controversy. 

"(b)  The  District  Court  will  have  origina! 
Jurisdiction  in  all  causes  In  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  not  described  In  Subsection 
(a)  Jurisdiction  over  which  Is  not  vested  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  a  coiurt  or  courts  of  the 
Northern  Mar  ana  Islands.  In  causes  brought 
in  the  Dlstriri  Court  solely  on  the  basis  of 
this  subsecti  .n,  the  District  Court  will  be 
considered  a  court  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
requirements  of  Indictment  by  grand  Jury  or 
trial  by  Jury. 

'•(c)  The'ristrict  Court  will  have  such  op- 
pcllate  Jurl!  diction  as  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  Northern  Mariona  Islands  may 
provide.  When  It  sits  as  an  appellate  court. 
Ihe  District  Court  will  consist  of  three  Judges, 
at  least  one  of  which  will  be  a  Judge  of  a 
court,  of  record  of  the  Northern  Maiisna 
Islands. 

'Section  403.  (a)  The  relations  betweeM 
the  courts  established  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  courts 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  with  re- 
spect to  appeals,  certiorari,  removal  of 
C8U.SCS.  the  Issuance  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
and  other  matters  or  proceedings  will  be 
eoverned  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
pertaining  to  the  relations  between  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  courts 
of  the  several  .^mtes  in  such  matters  and 
proceedings,  o;« '-nr  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Articlf;  1.5.,.  jded  that  for  the  first 
tifte(^n  years  loll'-wi  1^  the  establLshment  of 
an  appellate  cm  n  -.f  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  the  Ui'  ■♦•d  States  Court  of  .Ap- 
peals for  the  judiritl  cireult  which  Includes 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  have  ju- 
risdiction of  appeals  from  all  final  decisions 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  from  which  a  decision  could  be 
had  in  all  cases  involving  the  Constittttion. 
treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
authority  exercLsed  thereunder,  unless  those 
cases  arc  reviewable  In  the  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  pursuant  to 
Subsection  40'? (c). 

"(b)  Those  portions  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  apply  to  G'jam 
or  the  District  Court  of  Guam  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or 
the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  respectively,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Article. 

"Article  V 

"applicability    of    I  AWS 

"Section  601.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  applicable  of  their  own  force,  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  will  be  applicable  within 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  as  if  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  were  one  of  the 
several  States:  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clauses 
2,  3,  aiid  8;  Article  I,  Section  10,  Clauses  1 
and  3;  Article  IV,  Section  l  and  Section  2, 
Clauses  1  and  2;  Amendments  1  through  9. 
Inclusive;  Amendment  13;  Amendment  14. 
Section  1;  Amendment  16;  Amendmenc  19: 
and  Amendment  28  provided,  however,  that 
neither  trial  by  jury  nor  indictment  by  grand 
Jury  shall  be  required  in  any  civil  action  or 
criminal  prosecution  based  on  local  law,  ex- 
cept where  required  by  local  law.  Other  pro- 
visions of  or  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  do  not  ap- 
ply of  their  force  within  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  will  be  applicable  within  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  only  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  I.-lands  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  applicability  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  and 
the  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  to  consent  to  Sections  203,  506  and 
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805  and  the  proviso  In  Subsection    (al    of 
this  Section.  ' 

"Sectiojt  SOS.  (a)  The  folTowtng  lau-s  of 
the  TXmtetf  States  In  extotence  on  the  effec- 
tive tfate  of  this  Section  and  subseciueat 
amendments  to  such  laws  wiil  apply  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  except  as  other- 
wl<5e  provided  In  this  Covenant: 

"(1)  those  laws  which  provide  federal 
services  and  financial  assistance  programs 
and  the  federal  banking  laws  as  they  apply 
to  Guam;  Section  228  of  Title  n  and  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  SecuiUy  .Vt  as  it  applies 
to  the  several  States:  the  Public  He<dth 
Service  Act  sua  It  applies  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and  the  MlcroneKli,::  ctalma  Act  as 
It  applies  to  the  Tru.=  ,  Territory  cf  U«o 
Paciac  Islands; 

"(2)  those  laws  uoi  o^vciibcd  U  pura- 
graph  (1)  which  are  appucable  to  Guam 
and  which  are  of  general  appllcaUou  to  the 
several  States  as  ther  ere  ap-^r.-.able  to  the 
several  SUtes;  and 

"(3)  thoae  laws  not  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  or  (2)  which  are  applicable  to 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
but  not  their  subsequent  anaeudnieuts  un- 
less speciflcaJly  made  applirablo  to  Uie 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  as  they  app'v  to 
th»  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  islands 
until  termination  of  the  Tr\isteeship  Agree- 
ment, and  wiU  thereafter  be  inapplicable, 
"(b)  The  laws  oi:  the  United  States  regaid- 
Ing  coastal  shipmenu  and  me  coudiiions 
of  employment.  Including  the  wages  and 
hours  of  employees,  will  apply  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Ooverument 
and  Its  contractors  la  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

"SEcnnM  503.  The  lollowlnj;  Uws  of  ihe 
United  States,  presently  Inapplicable  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  wUl 
not  apply  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
except  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
made  appUcable  to  them  by  the  Congress 
by  law  after  tenninatlon  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement: 

"(a)  except  tm  otherws:.e  pr;.vided  in  Sec- 
tion 506,  the  Ininit  ratii.u  mu  iiai  uraiizaiioa 
laws  of  the  United  Stales: 

"(b)  except  as  otherwise  pi\>«i(l«d  in  Sub- 
section (b)  of  Sectiou  5<i3,  the  toahtwiie  la*s 
of  the  United  States  and  any  proiilbltkvn  In 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  agiiUist  foreign 
vessels  landing  fiaii  or  unfinished  ii- h  prod- 
ucts In  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(c)  the  minimum  wage  provision  of  Sec- 
tion 6,  Act  of  June  25,  1938,  52  Stat.  1062, 
as  amended. 

"SBcnoM  604.  The  Preskteni  wiil  appoint  a 
ComnrtssToa  on  Federal  Laws  to  survey  the 
Uws  of  the  United  States  amd  to  make  rec- 
ommandatlcsis  to  the  United  States  Congress 
as  to  which  laws  of  tbe  ITnlted  States  not 
applicable  to  the  NortHern  MarUna  Islands 
should  be  made  applicable  and  to  what  ex- 
tent and  In  v.  hat  manner,  and  which  appli- 
cable laws  sboukl  be  made  hisppBcable  and 
to  what  extent  and  In  wiiat  manner.  The 
Commlseton  will  consist  of  seven  persons  (at 
least  fo«r  of  whom  win  be  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Terrttory  of  th«  Pacific  Islands  who 
are  aiMl  have  been  for  at  lea->t  five  years 
domiciled  conthsucusly  In  the  Northern  Is- 
lands at  the  time  of  their  appointments) 
who  will  be  representative  of  the  federal, 
local,  prh-ate  and  public  Interer.ts  In  the 
applicability  of  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  The  Com- 
mission will  make  Itp  final  report  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  tenninatlon  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  and  before  that  time  will 
make  such  Interim  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  as  it  considers  appro- 
prUta  to  faclliUte  the  transition  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  its  new  i>oIItlcaI 
status.  la  formulating  Its  recommendations 
the  Commission  will  take  Into  consldtratlc* 
th»  potential   effect  of  eath   law  on   locil 


conditions  within  Uic  Northern  Marina  Is- 
lands, the  poUcles  embodied  hi  the  law  and 
the  provisions  and  ptirposes  of  this  Covenant. 
The  United  States  will  bear  tlxe  cost  of  Uie 
work  of  the  Commission. 

"Section  505.  The  laws  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  of  the  MarUna 
Islands  District  and  Its  local  municlpaUties, 
and  all  other  Executive  and  District  orders 
of  a  local  natm-e  applicable  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
SecUon  and  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Cove- 
nant or  with  those  provisions  of  the  Con- 
Ititution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  wiil  remain  in  force  and  effect  until 
ana  imlcsi.  altered  by  the  Go\  or  anient  of 
ih:-  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Section  506.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Subsection  503(a),  upon  the 
tidccUve  date  cf  this  Section  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  wUl  ho  deemed  lo  be  a  part 
Of  lUe  United  Suitci  nndtr  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  for  the 
lollov/lng  purposes  only,  and  the  said  Act 
«U1  apply  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
to  the  extent  Indicated  in  earh  of  the  lollow- 
if:g  Subsections  of  tills  Section. 

■(b)  With  respect  lo  chUdreu  born  abroad 
to  United  States  citizen  or  noji-ciUsien  na- 
Uoual  parents  pcrmanenily  residing  hi  the 
Ncrlhern  Mariana  Islands  the  provUlons  of 
Sections  301   and  308  of   the  said  Act   will 

"pp!y. 

■ic)  With  respect  tj  aliens  who  are  'Im- 
iBe-Uaie  relatives'  (as  defined  hi  Subsection 
20Hb)  of  the  6aid  Act)  of  United  States 
cULitna  who  are  permanently  residing  in 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  all  the  pro- 
vUious  of  the  .said  Act  will  apply,  commenc- 
log  when  a  clulm  is  made  to  entitlement  to 
hnniediite  relative'  status.  A  person  who  is 
certified  by  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  both  to  have  been  a  lawful 
permanent  resident  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Ulanda  and  to  have  had  the  'immediate 
relative'  relationship  denoted  herein  on  the 
eJecUve  date  of  this  Section  will  be  pre- 
suaaed  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
Stat«s  for  lawful  permanent  residence  as  of 
that  elate  without  the  requirement  of  any 
o(  the  usual  procedure.s  set  forth  In  the  said 
Act.  For  the  purpose  of  the  requirements  of 
Judicial  naturalization,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  will  be  deemed  to  constitute  a 
State  as  defined  in  SubsecUon  lOX(a)  para- 
giapb  (Z6)  of  the  said  Act.  The  Courts  of 
record  of  Uie  Northern  Mariana  I.slands  and 
the  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  will  be  Included  among  the  couits 
specified  in  Subciection  310(a)  of  the  said 
Act  and  will  have  Jurisdiction  to  natmalize 
persons  who  become  eligible  under  this  Sec- 
tioa  and  who  rcaide  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions. 

"(d)  With  rt.^pect  to  person.^  who  will 
become  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
States  under  ArUcle  Ul  of  this  Covenant 
or  under  this  Section  the  loss  of  nationality 
provisions  of  the  said  Act  will  apply. 

"AaTICLE  VI 
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"RZytrSXTK  AITO  TAXATION 

'•SirxioN  601.  (a)  The  Uicome  tax  laws  m 
force  in  the  United  States  will  come  into 
force  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Lslands  as  a 
locpl  teiTltorlal  Income  tax  on  the  first  day 
of  January  foUowing  the  eirective  date  of 
this  Section,  in  the  same  maimer  as  those 
laws  are  lu  force  in  Guam. 

"(b)  Any  incUvidual  who  is  a  citizen  or  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  oX  Guam,  or 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (including 
a  national  of  the  United  States  who  is  not 
a  ciUzen),  wUl  file  only  one  Income  tax  re- 
tutu  With  respect  to  Ids  income,  hi  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  provisions  of  Section  933 
of  Title  36,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(c)  Eeferences  lu  the  luieinal  Revenue 
Code  to  Guam  will  be  deeooed  also  to  refer 
to  the  Norihern  Muriana  Isl.inds,  where  not 


otherwise  distinctly  eipressed  or  manUestlv 
Uicompatlble  wilh  the  intent  thereof  or  rf 
this  Covenant. 

'•Section  802.  The  Govermnent  of  Oie 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  may  by  local  law 
hnpose  such  ta.\es.  in  addition  to  those  hn- 
posed  under  Section  601,  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate and  provide  for  the  rebate  of  any  taxes 
received  by  it,  except  that  the  power  of  the 
Govenunont  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
to  rebate  collections  of  the  local  territorial  hi- 
come  tax  received  by  it  win  bo  Ihnited  to 
ta.Tcs  on  Income  derived  from  sources  within 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

"Section  003.  (a)  The  PTorthem  Mi.riniia 
Is-lands  will  not  be  included  within  the  cus- 
to-ns  territory  of  the  United  States. 

••|b)  The  Government  of  the  Northerr 
Marlan.a  Islands  may.  in  a  manner  consistPnt 
with  the  International  obligations  of  the 
Unlti'd  States,  levy  duties  on  soods  Imported 
Into  Its  terrUon-  irom  any  area  outside  the 
rustoms  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
lripo?e  duties  on  exports  from  Its  territory 
"(0)  Imports  from  the  Northern  Mariana* 
Islands  into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  Stites  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
tie.itmon!  ns  iini>orts  from  Guam  into  the 
customs  tfnrrttory  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Tlic  Gcvernment  of  the  United  State.s 
wUl  seek  to  obtain  from  foreign  countrle.s 
tu\orable  treatment  for  exports  from  the 
i.'orihorn  Mariana  Ishinds  will  encourage 
other  coiuitrles  lo  coasldar  the  Northern 
lM?.;lana  Island-,  a  developing  territory 

•StcTioN  604.  (a)  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  levy  excise  taxes  on  goods 
raanulactured,  sold  or  used  or  services  ren- 
dered in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  hi  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
taxes  are  appUcable  within  Guam. 

"(b)  The  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  win  have  the  authority  to 
Impose  exciie  taxes  upon  goods  manufac- 
tured, .sold  or  used  or  services  rendered 
within  its  territory  or  upon  goods  Imported 
into  Its  territoiT,  provided  that  such  excise 
ta.Te~,  Imposed  on  goods  hnported  into  its  ter- 
ritory will  be  consistent  with  the  Intema- 
T!onal  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

"SErxicN  605.  Nothing  in  this  Article  will 
be  deemed  to  authorize  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  hnpose  any 
cu'^cni'?  duties  on  the  property  of  the  United 
States  or  on  ihe  personal  propeity  of  miil- 
fai-y  or  civilian  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  their  dependents  en- 
tering or  leavhig  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands pursuant  to  their  contract  of  emplov- 
ment  or  ordei-s  assigning  them  to  or  from 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  to  hnpose 
any  taxes  on  the  property,  activities  or  In- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States  which 
one  of  the  several  States  couW  not  Impose; 
nor  will  any  provision  of  this  Article  be 
deemed  to  atiect  the  operation  of  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  which  will  be  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  aa  it  Is  applicable 
to  Guam. 

■  Section  ooti.  ,h)  Not  later  than  at  the 
i!me  this  Covenant  is  approved,  that  por- 
tion of  tlie  Trust  Territory  So<-lal  Securltv 
RetlreniPnt  Fund  pttrlbntable  to  the  North- 
ern Marlanu  Islands  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held 
In  ti-ust  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  a^ 
the  'Northern  Mariana  Islands  Social  Secu- 
rity Retirement  Fund".  This  fund  will  be  ad- 
nilnibtered  by  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  social  security  laAvs  of  the 
Trtist  Terrltor,  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  of  such  transfer,  which  may 
be  modified  by  tlie  Government  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  It^lands  only  In  a  maxiner  which 
does  not  create  any  additional  differences  be- 
tween the  social  security  laws  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  laws 
described  in  Subsectioa  (b).  Tb*  United 
Siate.t  Will  supplement  sucta  fund  U  iteces> 
brtry  to  assure  that  persons  receive  benefits 
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therefrom  comparable  to  those  they  would 
have  received  from  the  Trust  Territory  Social 
Security  Retirement  Fund  under  the  laws 
applicable  thereto  on  the  day  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
limds  Social  Security  Retirement  Fund,  so 
Ions  ns  the  rate  of  contributions  thereto  also 
ramiiiis  comparable. 

"(b)  Those  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
inipcae  excise  and  self -employment  taxes  to 
;.iipport  or  which  provide  benefits  from  the 
United  States  Social  Security  System  will 
upon  termination  of  the  Tru.steeshlp  Agree- 
loeiii  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
:uia  Islands  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  become  applicable  to  the 
Northern  RIariana  Islands  as  tlicy  npply  to 
Guam. 

"(c)  At  such  time  .is  the  Iaw.s  described 
in  Subsection  (b)  become  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands : 

■•(1)  the  Northern  Mariana  I.slands  Social 
Security  Retirement  Fund  will  be  trans- 
ic-rred  Into  the  appropriate  Federal  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds; 

"(2)  prior  contributions  by  or  on  behalf 
f.f  persons  domiciled  In  the  Northern  Mariana 
Inlands  to  the  Trust  Territory  Social  Secu- 
rity Retirement  Fund  or  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  Social  Security  Retirement  Fund 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  made  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligl- 
biliiy  of  those  persons  in  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  for  benefits  under  those  laws; 
and 

"(3)  persons  domiciled  In  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  who  are  eligible  for  or  en- 
titled to  social  security  benefits  under  the 
laws  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  or  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  not  lose  their  entitlement  and  will  be 
eligible  for  or  entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
l;iws   described   in   Subsection    (b). 

■Section  607.  (a)  All  bonds  or  other  ob- 
ligations Issued  by  the  Government  of  the  . 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  by  its  authority 
will  be  exempt,  as  to  principal  and  inter- 
est, from  taxation  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  State,  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  of  them. 

"(b)  During  the  Initial  seven  year  period 
of  financial  assistance  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 702.  and  during  such  subsequent  periods 
of  financial  assistance  as  may  be  agreed,  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  authorize  no  public  Indebtedness  (other 
than  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment payable  solely  from  revenues  de- 
rived from  any  public  Improvement  or  under- 
taking) hi  excess  of  ten  percentum  of  the 
aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty within  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
"Articlk  VII 
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"united  states  financial  assistance 
"Section  701.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  wiU  assist  the  Government 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  progressively  higher 
standard  of  living  for  Its  people  as  part  of  the 
American  economic  community  and  to  de- 
velop the  economic  resources  needed  to  meet 
the  financial  responsibilities  of  local  self- 
government.  To  this  end,  the  United  States 
will  provide  direct  multi-year  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Government  of  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  for  local  government  operations  for 
capital  Improvement  programs  and  for 
economic  development.  The  Initial  period  of 
such  support  will  be  seven  years,  as  pro- 
vided   In   Section   702. 

"Section  702.  Approval  of  this  Covenant 
by  the  United  States  will  constitute  a  com- 
mitment and  pledge  of  the  fuU  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  for  the  pay- 
ment. M  well  as  an  authorization  for  the 
appropriation,  of  the  following  guaranteed 
annual  levels  of  direct  grant  assistance  to  the 


Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands for  each  of  the  seven  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  Section: 

"(A)  $8.25  million  for  budgetary  support 
for  goicrnment  operations,  of  which  $250,000 
each  year  will  be  reserved  for  a  special  edu- 
cation training  fund  connected  with  the 
change  in  the  political  status  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands; 

"(b)  S4  mUUon  for  capital  improvement 
projects,  of  which  $500,000  each  year  will  be 
reserved  for  such  projects  on  the  Island  of 
Tiniau  and  $500,000  each  year  will  be  re- 
served for  such  projects  on  the  Island  of 
Rota;  and 

"(c)  $1.75  million  for  an  economic  develop- 
ment loan  fund,  of  which  $500,000  each  '.ear 
will  be  reserved  fur  small  loans  to  fariiiers 
and  fishermen  and  to  agricultural  and  ma- 
rine cooperailies,  and  of  which  $250,000  each 
year  will  be  reserved  for  a  sjieclal  program 
of  low  interest  housing  loans  for  lo-v  Income 
families. 

"Sectio.n  703.  (a)  "nie  United  States  will 
make  available  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  the  full  range  of  federal  programs 
and  services  available  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  Funds  provided  under  Section 
702  will  be  considered  to  be  local  revenues  of 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  when  used  as  the  local  sh.ire  requhed 
to  obtain  federal  programs  and  services. 

"(b)  There  wUl  be  paid  into  the  Tieasurv 
of  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  to  lae  expended  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  thereof  as  that  Government  may  bv 
law  proscribe,  the  proceeds  of  all  customs 
duties  and  federal  Income  taxes  derived  from 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  proceeds 
of  all  taxes  collected  under  the  Internal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  on  articles 
produced  In  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
and  transported  to  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  or  possessions,  or  consumed  in  the 
Northern  MarLma  Islands,  the  proceeds  of 
any  other  taxes  which  may  be  levied  by  the 
Congress  on  the  Uihablunts  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  all  quarantine,  pass- 
port, immigration  and  naturalization  fees 
coUected  hi  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
except  that  nothhig  in  this  Section  shall  be 
construed  to  npply  to  any  tax  Imposed  by 
Chapters  2  or  21  of  Title  26,  United  States 
Code, 

"Section  704.  (a)  Funds  provided  under 
Section  702  not  obligated  or  expended  by  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
during  any  fiscal  year  wUl  remain  avaUable 
for  obligation  or  expenditure  by  that  Gov- 
ernment m  subsequent  fiscal  vears  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds"  were  appro- 
priated. 

"(b)  Approval  of  this  Covenant  by  the 
United  States  wUl  constitute  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  a  pro-rata  share 
of  the  funds  provided  under  Section  702  for 
the  period  between  the  effective  date  of  this 
Section  and  the  begimihig  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Tlie  amounts  stated  in  Section  702 
will  be  adjusted  for  each  fiscal  year  by  a 
percentage  which  will  be  the  same  as  the 
percentage  change  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  composite  price  In- 
dex using  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Year  1976 
as  the  base. 

"(d)  Upon  expiration  of  the  seven  year  pe- 
riod of  guaranteed  annual  direct  grant  as- 
sistance provided  by  Section  702,  the  annual 
level  of  payments  in  each  category  listed  in 
Section  702  will  continue  until  Congress  ap- 
propriates a  different  amount  or  otherwise 
provides  by  law. 

"Ahticle  VIII 


"PROPERTY 

"Section  801.  All  right,  title  and  interest 
of  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  and  to  real  property 
In  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  on  the  dat« 
of  the  signing  of  this  Covenant  or  thereafter 


acqvilied  In  any  manner  whatsoever  will,  no 
later  than  upon  the  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement,  be  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. Ail  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the 
Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  I.,!ands  in  and  to  all  personal  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this 
Covenant  or  thereafter  acquired  in  anv  man- 
ner whaiEoever  wUl,  no  later  than  upon  the 
termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement, 
be  distributed  equitably  In  a  manner  to  be 
dete.nniiied  by  the  Government  of  the  Trust 
Territorv  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  consulta- 
tion with  those  concerned,  including  the 
Gover:uneiit  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

"StriioN  802.  (a)  The  following  property 
v,i;i  be  made  available  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  lecse  to  enable  it  i.> 
c.-irrv  out  its  defen.se  responsibilities: 

"(1 )  on  Tinian  Isl.ind.  ai)))ro\iinately  17.7PH 
acres  (7.203  hectares)  and  the  waters  m.- 
mediaiL'ly  adjacent  the.'-eto; 

"(2)  on  Salpan  Island,  approxlinatelv  17  7 
acres  (72  hectares)  at  Tanapag  Harbor;  and 
"(3)  on  Farallon  de  Medinllla  Islands,  ap- 
proxhnately  206  acres  (83  hectares)  encom- 
passing the  entire  island,  and  the  waters  im- 
mediately adjacent   thereto. 

"(b)  The  United  States  atfirms  that  it  ha« 
no  present  need  for  or  present  intention  to 
acquire  any  preater  Intereit  In  property  listed 
above  than  ihat  which  is  granted  to  it  under 
Subsection  803(a),  or  to  acquire  anv  prop- 
erty in  addition  to  that  listed  in  Subsec- 
tlon  (a),  above,  in  order  to  carry  out  its  de- 
fense responsibilities. 

"Sfction  803.  (a)  The  Covcrnincnt  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  wUl  lease  the  prop- 
erty dercribed  in  Subsection  802(a(  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  fifty  years,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  have  the  option  of  renew- 
ing this  lease  for  all  or  part  of  such  prop- 
erty for  an  .additional  term  of  fifty  years  if 
it  so  desh-es  at  the  end  of  the  first  term. 

"(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  pay  to  the  Government  of  the  Norihern 
Mariana  Islands  In  fuU  settlement  of  this 
lease.  Including  the  second  fifty  year  term 
of  the  lease  If  extended  under  the  renewal 
option,  the  total  .sum  of  $19,520,600,  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

"(1)   for  that  property  on  Tinian  Inland 
$17.5  million; 

"(2)  for  that  property  at  Tanapag  Harbor 
on  Salpan  Island,  $2  miUion;  and 

"(3)  for  that  property  known  as  Farallon 
de  Medinllla,  $20,600. 

The  sum  stated  in  this  Subsection  wUl  be 
adjusted  by  a  percentage  which  will  be  the 
same  as  the  percentage  change  In  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  composite 
price  Index  from  the  date  of  signhie  the 
Covenant.  " 

"(c)  A  separate  Technical  Agreement  Re- 
garding Use  of  Land  To  Be  Leased  by  the 
United    States    In    the    Northern    Mariana 
Islands  will  be  executed  slmulteneously  wlUi 
this  Covenant.  The  terms  of  the  lease  to  the 
United  States  will   be  in   accordance  with 
this  Section  and  with  the  terms  of  the  Tech- 
nical Agreement.  The  Technical  Agreement 
will  also  contain  terms  relating  to  the  lease- 
back of  property,  to  the  Johit  use  arrange- 
ments for  San  Jose  Harbor  and  West  Field 
on  Tinian  Island,  and  to  the  principles  which 
will  govern  the  social  structure  relations  be- 
tween  the  United   SUtes   military  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  civil  authorities. 
"(d)  From  the  property  to  be  leased  to  it 
In  accordance  with  this  Covenant  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  lease  back 
to  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,   in   accordance  with   the  Technical 
Agreement,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  acre 
per    year,    approximately   6,458   acres    (2.614 
hectares)  on  "nnlan  Island  and  approximately 
44  acres  (18  hectares)  at  Tanapag  Harbor  on' 
Salpan  Island,  which  will  be  used  for  pur- 
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poses  compatible  with  their  Intended  mili- 
tary use. 

"(e>  From  the  property  to  be  leased  to  It 
at  Hanapag  Harbor  on  Salpan  Island  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  make 
a'ailable  to  the  Government  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  133  acres  (54  hectares)  at 
n-.  coit.  This  property  will  be  set  a-side  for 
puulic  use  as  an  American  memorial  park  to 
honcr  the  American  and  Marianas  dead  In 
t  --e  World  War  II  Marianas  Campaign.  The 
*■?  million  received  from  the  Government  of 
fie  United  States  for  the  lease  of  this  prop- 
erty will  be  placed  Into  a  trust  fund,  and 
1  "sed  for  the  development  and  mpintenanf-e  of 
the  park  In  accordance  with  the  Technical 
A.iyreement. 

"Section  804.  (a)  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  cause  all  agreements  be- 
tween it  and  the  Government  of  the  Tru't 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  which  grant 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  use 
or  other  rights  in  real  property  in  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  to  be  terminated  upon 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Section.  All 
right,  title  and  interest  of  the  Government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in 
and  to  any  real  property  with  respect  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
enjoys  such  use  or  other  rights  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  at  the  time  of  such  termina- 
tion. Prom  the  time  such  right,  title  and  In- 
terest 13  so  transferred  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  assure  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  real  property  then  actively 
used  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  civilian  governmental  purposes  on  terms 
comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  under  its  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  this  Covenant. 

"(b)  All  facilities  at  Isely  Field  developed 
with  federal  aid  and  all  facilities  at  that  field 
usable  for  the  landing  and  take-off  of  air- 
craft will  be  available  to  the  United  States 
for  use  by  military  and  naval  aircraft.  In 
common  with  other  ah-craft.  at  all  times 
without  charge,  except,  if  the  use  by  military 
and  naval  aircraft  shall  be  substantial,  a  rea- 
sonable share,  proportional  to  such  use,  of 
the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  so  used  may  be  charged  at  a  rate 
established  by  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"Section  805.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Article,  and  notwithstanding  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Covenant,  or  those 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  treaties  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Government 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  In  view  of 
the  Importance  of  the  ownership  of  land  for 
the  culture  and  traditions  of  the  people  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  in  order 
to  protect  them  against  exploitation  and  to 
promote  their  economic  advancement  and 
self-sufficiency : 

"(a)  will  until  twenty-five  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement, 
and  may  thereafter,  regulate  the  aUenatlon 
of  permanent  and  long-term  interests  In  real 
property  so  as  to  restrict  the  acquisition  of 
such  Interests  to  persons  of  Northern  Mari- 
an* Islands  descent;  and 

"(b)  may  regulate  the  extent  to  which  a 
person  may  own  or  hold  land  which  is  now 
public  land. 

"Section  806.  (a)  The  United  States  wUl 
continue  to  recognize  and  respect  the  scarc- 
ity and  special  Importance  of  land  In  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  If  the  United 
States  must  acquire  any  Interest  In  real 
property  not  transferred  to  It  under  this 
Covenant,  It  will  follow  the  policy  of  seek- 
ing to  acquire  only  the  minimum  area  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  public  purpose  for 
which  the  real  property  Is  required,  of  seek- 
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Ing  only  the  minimum  Interest  In  real  prop- 
erty necessary  to  support  such  public  pur- 
pose, acquiring  title  only  if  the  public  pur- 
pose cannot  be  accomplished  if  a  lesser  in- 
terest is  obtained,  and  of  seeking  first  to 
satisfy  its  requirement  by  acquiring  an  in- 
terest In  public  rather  than  private  real 
property. 

"(b)  The  United  States  mav,  upon  prior 
written  notice  to  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  acquire  for  pub- 
lic purposes  in  accordance  with  Federal  laws 
and  procedures  any  interest  In  real  property 
In  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  by  purchase, 
lease,  exchange,  gift  or  otherwise  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  negotiated 
by  the  parties.  The  United  States  will  in  all 
eases  attempt  to  acquire  any  interest  in  real 
property  for  public  purposes  by  voluntary 
means  under  this  sub.section  before  esercis- 
lijg  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  No  Interest 
tn  real  property  will  be  acquired  luiless  duly 
authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  appropriatioiis  are  available  there- 

rr. 
"(c)  In  the  event  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  obtain  an  Interest  in  real 
property  for  public  purposes  by  voluntarj- 
means,  it  may  exercise  within  the  Common- 
wealth the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  It 
has  and  can  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  in  a  State  of  the  Union.  The  power 
of  eminent  domain  will  be  exercised  within 
the  Commonwealth  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary and  in  compliance  with  applicable 
United  States  laws,  and  with  full  recognition 
of  the  due  process  required  by  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

"Abticle  IX 

l"NORTHERN    MARIANA    ISLANDS    REPHESFNTA- 
.     I  TIVE    AND    CONSULTATION 

"Section  901.  The  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  may  provide 
for  the  appointment  or  election  of  a  Resident 
Representative  to  the  United  States,  whose 
term  of  office  wUl  be  two  years,  unless  other- 
wise determined  by  local  law,  and  who  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  official  recognition  as 
such  Representative  by  all  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  upon  presentation  through 
the  Department  of  State  of  a  certificate  of 
selection  from  the  Governor.  The  Represen- 
tative must  be  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and,  after  termination  of 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

"Section  902.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  consult  regu- 
larly on  all  matters  affecting  the  relation- 
ship between  them.  At  the  request  of  either 
Government,  and  not  less  frequently  than 
every  ten  years,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  designate  special  rep- 
resentatives to  meet  and  to  consider  In  good 
faith  such  Issues  affecting  the  relationship 
between  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
the  United  States  as  may  be  designated  by 
either  Government  and  to  make  a  report  and 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto.  Spe- 
cial representatives  will  be  appointed  In  any 
event  to  consider  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  future  multi-year  financial 
assistance  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Isiands 
pursuant  to  Section  701,  to  meet  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  every  period 
of  such  financial  assistance. 

'•Section  903.  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
the  presentation  of  cases  or  controversies 
arising  under  this  Covenant  to  courts  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  Intended  that  any  such 
cases  or  controversies  will  be  Justiciable  In 
such  courts  and  that  the  undertakings  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 


Islands  provided  for  In  this  Covenant  will 
be  enforceable  In  such  courts. 

"Section  904.  (a)  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  give  sympathetic  consid- 
eration to  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  on  Inter- 
national  matters  directly  affecting  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  will  provide 
opportunities  for  the  effective  presentation 
of  such  views  to  no  less  extent  than  such 
opportunities  are  provided  to  any  other  ter- 
ritory or  possession  under  comparable  cir- 
cumstances. 

"(b)  The  United  States  will  assist  and 
facilitate  the  establishment  by  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  of  offices  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  promote  local  tourism 
and  other  economic  or  cultural  Interests  of 
the  Northern  Marlaaa  Islands. 

"(c)  On  its  requ^t  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  may  participate  In  regional  and 
Other  international  organizations  concerned 
with  sorial,  economic,  educational,  scientific, 
technical  and  cultural  matters  when  similar 
participation  Is  authorized  for  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
and  under  comparable  circumstances. 

"Article  X 
"approval,  effective  dates,  and  definitions 


"Section  1001.  (a)  This  Covenant  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature  for  Its  approval.  After  Its  ap- 
proval by  the  Mariana  Islands  District  Legis- 
lature, this  Covenant  wUl  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
for  approval  in  a  plebiscite  to  be  called  by 
the  United  States.  Only  persons  who  are 
domiciled  exclusively  In  the  Northern  Ma- 
riana Islands  who  meet  such  other  qualifica- 
tions, including  timely  registration,  as  are 
promulgated  by  the  United  States  as  admin- 
istering authority  will  be  eligible  to  vote  In 
the  plebiscite.  Approval  must  be  bv  a  major- 
ity of  at  least  55%  of  the  valid"  vote  cast 
In  the  plebiscite.  The  results  of  the  plebi- 
scite will  be  certified  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  This  Covenant  will  be  approved  by 
the  United  States  In  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes  and  will  thereupon 
become  law. 

"Section  1002.  Tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  will  issue  a  proclamation  announcing 
the  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment, or  the  date  on  which  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  will  terminate,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  In  accordance 
with  this  Covenant.  Any  determination  by 
the  President  that  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment has  been  terminated  or  will  be  termi- 
nated on  a  day  certain  will  be  final  and  will 
not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  authority. 
Judicial  or  otherwise,  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  or  the  United  States. 

"Section  1003.  The  provisions  of  this  Cove- 
nant will  become  effective  as  follows,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided: 

"(a)  Sections  105,  201-203,  503.  504,  606, 
801.  903  and  Article  X  will  become  effective 
on  approval  of  this  Covenant; 

"(b)  Sections  102,  103,  204,  304.  Article  IV, 
Sections  501.  502,  505.  601-605,  607,  Article 
VII,  Sections  802-«05,  901  and  902  will  be- 
come effective  on  a  date  to  be  determined 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  will  be  not  more  than 
180  days  after  this  Covenant  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
have  both  been  approved;  and 

"(c)  The  remahider  of  this  Covenant  will 
become  effective  upon  the  termination  of 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

"Section  1004.  (a)  The  application  of  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  would  otherwise  apply 
to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  may  be 
suspended  until  termination  of  the  Trustee- 
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ship  Agreement  If  the  President  finds  and 
declares  that  the  application  of  such  provi- 
-Mou  prior  to  termination  would  be  Incou- 
..istent  with  the  Trusteeship  Agreement. 

"(b»    The  Constitution  of   the   Northern 
:.l.iriana  Islands  will  become  effective  in  ac- 
I  orclance  with  its  terms  on  the  same  day  that 
he  provisions  of  this  Covenant  specified  in 
.■5u!)section    1003(b)    become   effective,   pro- 
vided that  if  the  President  finds  and  declares 
t  hai  the  effectiveness  of  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution   of  the   Northern  Mariana   I.s- 
l.inds  prior  to  termination  of  the  Ti-u.stecshlp 
.Agreement  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
Tru:,tceshlp  Agreement  such  provision   will 
be  ineffective  until  termination  of  the  Trust- 
eeship Agreement.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana  Islands   the   Constitution  will    become 
effective  in  its  entirety  In  accordance  with 
its  terms  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Island.-. 
"Section  1005.  As  used  In  this  Covenant: 
"(a)    'Trusteeship  Agreement'  means  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  former  Japa- 
nese Mandated   Islands  concluded  between 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  en- 
tered into  force  on  July  18,  1947: 

"(b)  'Northern  Mariana  Islands'  means  the 
.area  now  known  as  the  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  which  lies  within  tiie  area  north  of 
14'  north  latitude,  south  of  21^  north  lati- 
lude,  west  of  ISO"  east  longitude  and  east  or 
144°  east  longitude; 

"(c)  'Government  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands'  includes,  as  appropriate,  the 
Government  of  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
.It  the  time  this  Covenant  Is  signed,  its  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities,  and  Its  succes- 
sors. Including  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 
"(d)  'Territory  or  possession'  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  includes  the  District  of 
CoUmibia.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Is^lands,  Guam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa; 

"(e)  'Domicile'  means  that  place  where  a 
person  maintains  a  residence  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  continuing  such  residence  for  an  un- 
limited or  indefinite  period,  and  to  which 
such  person  has  the  Intention  of  returning 
whenever  he  Is  absent,  even  for  an  extended 
period. 

"Signed  at  Salpan.  Mariana  Islands  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February,  1975. 

"For  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands: 

Edw.ard  DLG.  Pangelinan. 

Chairman.  Marianas 
Political  Status  Commission. 
Vicente  N.  Santos. 

Vice  Chairman,  Marianas 
Political  Status  CommLsslon. 
"For  the  United  States  of  America: 
Ambassador  F.  Haydn  Williams, 

Personal  Representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
"Members  of  the  Mariana  Political  Status 
Commission : 

Juan  LO.  Cabrera. 
Vicente  T.  Camacho. 
Jose  R.  Cruz. 
Bernard   V.   Hofschneioer. 
Benjamin  T.  Manclona. 
Daniel  T.  Muna. 
Dr.  Francisco  T.  Palacios, 
Joaquin  I.  Pangelinan. 
Manuel  A.  Sablan. 
Joannes  B.  Taimanao. 
Pedro  A.  Tenorio." 
Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  uec- 
e-vsary   (in  addition  to  amounts  previously 
authorized  to  be  approprtated)  for  thm  pur- 
pose of  making  full  payments  of  awards  un- 

?o^."i'*^"  °^  *^*  Micronesia  Claims  Act  of 
1971.  Public  Law  92-39. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  Is  herebv  author- 
ized to  extend  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Mar- 
iana Islands  District  and  the  other  Districts 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
all  Federal  program."?  providing  grant,  loan, 
and  loan  guarantee  or  other  asslitance  to 
tlie  States  unless  he  determines  that  such 
extension  is  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  tlie  statutory  authorization  under  which 
such  assistp.nce  is  provided  or  uules.s  .such 
e.vtension  is  di.'^approved  by  resolution  of 
oiiher  Hou^e  ci"  Congress  as  provided  In  -iib- 
sp-.'lton  (Ij) . 

(b)  The  Pi-'-biderr  .shall  tr.ui^mit  to  the 
Congress  notice  of  any  e.\iension  aciion 
tiUcn  under  subsection  (a)  and  a!iy  such 
action  .sliall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
fir-^t  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous .session  of  Congress  after  ih^  date 
on  whi..-U  the  notice  is  trail  mlUed  to  li 
un'.pss.  between  the  date  of  tran.smittal 
p.tirt  t<,e  end  of  the  slxty-d.ay  period,  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
s'.aiu-e  that  thru  House  does  not  f:u-or  such 
cxten,><ioii.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
pass.ige  of  s.uc',1  resolution  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  procedures  as  applv  in  the  case 
of  re=o!utions  disapproving  government  re- 
organization plans  under  Cluipier  9  of  Ti'le 
S.  United  States  Code. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed'? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  "second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fiom 
Caiilornia  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton)  will  be 
reco3nized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  >  will  be  recosnized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Tlie  Ciiair  now  recognizes  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton). 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
549  provides  for  congiesslonal  action  on 
the  Covenant  To  Establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
m  Pohtlcal  Union  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 

On  June  17.  1975.  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  overwhelm- 
m^y  approved  the  covenant  In  a  United 
Nations-observed     plebiscite     adminis- 
tered by  the  President's  representative 
rJ''- J.™'"  Canham,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Chi-lstian  Science  Monitor  The  peo- 
ple s  high  degree  of  Interest  In  the  ques- 
tion of  becoming  a  tenitoi-y  of  the  United 
States  Ls  demonstrated  by  a  participation 
rate  in  the  plebiscite  of  95  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters,   of  whom   78.8  percent 
voted  to  approve  the  proposed  covenant 
It  Is  worthy  of  note  that.  In  his  appear- 
ance before  our  subcommittee  on  July  14 
Mr.  Canham  stated  that  after  the  pleb- 
iscite, the  leaders  of  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  covenant  publicly  com- 
mented on  the  fairness  and  objectivity  of 
the  election  process,  as  did  the  United 
Nations  obsei'vers. 

Prior  to  the  plebiscite,  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands District  Legislature  unanimously 
approved  the  covenant  which  had  been 
signed  previously  on  February  15,  1975. 
by  the  citizens  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  legislature  and  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  to  negotiate 


an  agreement  on  tlielr  belialf;  namely 
the  Marianas  Political  Status  Commis- 
sion. The  President's  personal  represen- 
tative. F.  Haydn  Williams,  signed  In  be- 
half of  the  United  States. 

These  events  culminated  more  than 
20  yeai-s  of  continuous  effort  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  Marianas  to  enter 
into  close  union  with  the  United  States. 
In  his  testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Vicente  Santos,  pres- 
ident of  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Le.:iislaturc.  detailed  some  15  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  district  lesislature  which 
dealt  with  this  matter  beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  district  legislature 
in  1963.  Prior  to  that,  the  councils  of 
the  municipalities  enacted  .similar  reso- 
lutions, besinning  in  1948.  The  orinins 
of  this  strong,  enduring  desire  for  free- 
dom were  well-stated  to  the  Subcommit  - 
tee  on  Territories  by  the  chairman  o: 
the  Marianas  Pohtical  Status  Commis- 
sion, when  he  said: 

For  over  400  years,  the  people  of  the  Mml- 
aiias  have  been  i-uled  by  foreign  powers 
we  hud  no  opportunity  to  speak  out  on  mat." 
ters  .  .  .  auch  as  the  nature  of  our  goveni- 
meiii  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  after  twenty-five  years 
of  American  administration,  our  people  have 
come  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
American  system  of  government  .  .  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  of  equal  Justice  under  th- 
law.  and  a  couutrr  that  has  historically  beei 
a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  ...  for  the  flrfat 
time  in  four  centuries,  the  people  of  th" 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  live  as  free  men 
and  women.  As  a  result,  we  have  been  very 
active  in  expressing  our  strong  desire  to 
become  a  part  of  the  American  DolitUul 
family.  ...  *^ 

This  is  the  background  of  the  historical 
process  by  which  this  matter  comes  be- 
fore the  House  today.  And  I  am  plea.sed 
to  say  that  the  spirit  in  which  all  con- 
cerned parties  dealt  wiUi  Uiis  matter— 
the  administration  representatives  led  by 
the  outstanding  Ambassador  Williams 
who  has  earned  the  commendation  of 
all,   the  negotiations  for  the  Mariana 
Islands,  the  members  of  our  committee 
and  other  Members  of  Congress— has 
matehed,  I  believe,  the  desire  and  unity 
of  the  Mariana  peoples  which  provided 
the  original  impetus  leading  to  today's 
events.  This  matter  has  been  the  subject 
of    communications,     almost     without 
count,  between  the  concerned  executive 
congressional,  and  Marianas  represen- 
tatives, seeking  .  .  .  effectively  consult- 
ing before  the  fact,  meeting  with  each 
other  and  with  the  fuU  range  of  Mari- 
anas leaders  and  citizenry,  to  an  extent 
far  greater  than  any  otlier  legislative 
matter  In  wlilch  I  have  been  involved 

The  final  step  by  which  this  matter 
comes  before  the  House  today  reflects 
this  same  unity.  The  bipartisan— non- 
partisan manner  in  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial  Affair.^  and  the 
Full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  have  considered  this  subject  dui  - 
Ing  the  past  3  years  is  reflected  in 
the  unanimous  voice  vote  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  recorded  vote  of  30 
yeas  to  0  nays  by  which  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 549  was  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  Uiis  time  I  would  like 
to  express  by  own  personal  thanks  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
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committee,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz).  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, I  would  like  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen),  tlie 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Laco- 
MARsiNO).  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mrs.  Pettis)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  ,  and  others  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  would  be  remiss 
as  well  if  I  did  not  note  the  long  endur- 
ing interest  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  and  the 
enonnous  effort  she  has  made  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds). 
Furthermore.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  recognize  the  very  important 
contribution  made  by  the  distinguished 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
(Mr.   Benitez),   and   our   distinguished 
colleagues  from  Guam  iMr.  Won  Pat) 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  de  Lugo)  . 

Last,  but  absolutely  not  least,  I  must 
make  reference  to  the  absolutely  vital 
and  constructive  role  played  by  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  our  most  distinguished 
colleague,  who  has.  since  the  initial  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  just  within 
the  past  month  or  so.  moved  his  assign- 
ment over  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  but  without  the  help  of  our 
thoughtful  and  concerned  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum)  perhaps  the  high  degree  of 
cooperation  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

I  also  want  to  praise  the  staff,  Mr. 
Adrian  Winkel  and  Nancy  Drake,  as  well 
as  Tom  EHinmire  for  their  long  hours  and 
invaluable  assistance.  Also  Mr.  Emmett 
Rice  and  Steve  Sander  of  the  Interior 
Department  deserve  commendation  for 
their  assistance. 

It  has  been  our  objective  to  leave  no 
record  of  partisan  behavior  in  our  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  but  to  deal  with 
it  in  the  objective  manner  wiilch  would 
best  serve  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
parties  to  the  negotiations.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive without  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  them.  That  we  suc- 
ceeded in  our  joint  effort  is  indicated 
by  Chairman  Pangelinan  before  the 
subcommittee — 

The  bipartisan  cooperation  that  we  have 
been  shown  by  the  subcommittee  reenforces 
our  belief  that  the  American  political  sys- 
tem Is  one  with  which  we  want  permanently 
to  be  attached. 
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The  passage  by  the  Congress  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  549  will  start  a  series 
of  steps,  as  provided  for  by  the  covenant, 
which  will  result  in: 

First.  The  administrative  separation 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  from 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

Second.  Tlie  drafting  and  adoption  of 
a  constitution  for  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  by  the  Marianas  people  and  the 
approval  of  that  constitution  by  the  U.S. 
Government ; 

Third.  The  election  and  establishment 
of  the  government  provided  for  by  the 
constitution; 

Fourth.  The  conferring  of  full  U.S. 
Commonwealth  status  on  the  Northern 


Mariana  Islands,  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  agreement  for  all 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

It  is  hoped  the  latter  event  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future  when  the  futm-e 
political  status  of  the  other  districts  of 
the  territory  will  have  been  determined. 
At  this  point,  I  want  to  mention  some 
individual  provisions  of  the  covenant  in 
which  the  committee  has  had  a  particu- 
lr.r  interest. 

Article  I,  .section  105,  provides  that 
.specified  provisions  of  the  covenant  may 
be  modified  only  with  the  mutual  con- 
.sent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  tlie  government  oi  the  North- 
ern M.iriana  Islaads.  The  applicability 
of  this  provision  is  limited  to  certain 
basic  articles  imd  sections  of  the  cove- 
nant: Article  I,  Political  Relationship; 
article  II.  Constitution  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands;  article  III,  Citizenship 
and  Nationahty;  section  501,  applicability 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  sec- 
tion 805,  restriction  of  the  alienation  of 
land  to  persons  of  Northern  Mariana 
descent  (Chamorros  and  Carolinians). 
This  provision  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  parlies.  Uwited  States 
interests  are  protected  in  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provision  is  specifically 
limited  and  defined.  Conversely,  the  pro- 
vision is  in  accord  with  the  true  meaning 
of  the  right  of  self-determination,  which 
i.-;  accorded  to  the  Marianas  people  under 
the  trusteeship  agreement. 

Article  II,  section  203(c)  provides  that 
the  power  of  the  legislature  will  extend 
ta  "all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation." 
So  as  to  protect  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  residents  of  the  Marianas, 
the  record  of  the  subcommittee  hearing 
establishes  that  all  parties~U.S.  and 
Marianas  Political  Status  Commission 
representatives  and  tlie  subcommittee — 
agreed  that  the  understanding  of  and 
ability  to  use  the  Chamorro  language 
would  be  a  valid  factor  for  the  legisla- 
tiu-e  to  establish  as  a  measure  of  employ- 
ability  in  the  Mariana  Islands. 

This  same  subsection  of  the  covenant 
provides  for  a  bicameral  legislature,  in 
one  house  of  which  each  of  the  char- 
tered municipalities  of  the  Northern  Ma- 
riana Islands  will  be  equally  represented. 
This  provision  is  based  on  the  very 
large  disparity  in  population  between  the 
municipalities  on  Saipan  and  the  muni- 
cipalities on  the  other  islands.  For  ex- 
ample, out  of  5,500  votes  cast  in  the 
recent  plebiscite,  4,239  were  cast  on  the 
island  on  Saipan  and  only  766  on  the 
other  islands.  This  disparity  is  caused  by 
population  ratios— not  by  voter  partici- 
pation ratios.  More  importantly,  the 
centuries-old  history  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands is  based  on  the  tradition  of  the 
significance  of  land  to  the  people  and. 
therefore,  the  relative  equality  and  inde- 
pendence of  each  island.  In  this  respect, 
the  concept  is  even  stronger  than  the 
original  concept  of  the  equality  of  our 
states  and  we  on  the  committee  believe 
that  this  concept  is  understandable  and 
acceptable. 

Article  VI,  section  602  specifies  that 
the  government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  will  have  the  authority  to  impose 


local  taxes  in  addition  to  those  imposed 
by  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  section  601. 
The  record  of  the  hearing  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  549  before  the  subcom- 
mittee established  the  intent  that  sec- 
tion 602  authorizes,  among  other  actions, 
the  providing  of  rebates  on  taxes  col- 
lected and  the  enactment  of  surtaxes  on 
income  by  the  government  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  and  that  the  as- 
sistance of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  be  available  for  such  activi- 
ties to  the  extent  fea.sible. 

Article  VII,  section  702  provides  that 
for  each  of  7  fiscal  years  following  the 
establishment  of  the  new  government, 
the  following  amounts  will  be  provided: 
First.  The  amount  of  $8,25  million  for 
budgetary  support  for  government  opera- 
tions. Of  this  amount  each  year,  $250,- 
000  will  be  reserved  for  a  special  educa- 
tion training  fund  connected  with  the 
change  in  the  political  status  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Second.  The  amount  of  $4  million  for 
capital  improvement  projects.  Of  this 
amount,  $500,000  each  year  will  be 
reserved  for  such  projects  on  Tinian  and 
$500,000  each  year  will  be  reserved  for 
such  projects  on  Rota. 

Third.  The  f.mount  of  $1.75  million  for 
an  economic  development  loan  fund  of 
which  $500,000  each  year  will  be  reserved 
for  small  loans  to  farmers  and  fishermen 
and  to  agricultural  and  marine  coopera- 
tives, and  of  which  $250,000  each  year 
will  be  reserved  for  a  special  program  of 
low-interest  housing  loans  to  low-incorne 
families;  and 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  the  above,  this 
legislation  authorities  a  one-time  appro- 
priation of  ,$19,520,600  in  payment  of  a 
land  lease. 

Article  VII,  section  703(a)  of  the 
covenant  provides  that  the  United  States 
will  make  available  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  the  full  range  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  services  available  to 
the  territories  of  the  United  States.  This 
section  provides,  in  part,  for  the 
Marianas  what  section  3  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  549  is  designed  to  provide  for 
all  of  the  territories. 

Article  VIII,  section  805  provides  that 
for  25  years  following  termination  of  the 
trusteeship,  the  Northern  Marianas  Gov- 
ernment must,  and  may  thereafter, 
"regulate  the  alienation  of  permanent 
and  long-term  interests  in  real  property 
so  as  to  restrict  the  acquisition  of  sucli 
interests  to  persons  of  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  descent."  The  .^ulspommittee  has 
had  a  strong  interest  in  this  section.  On 
the  basis  of  that  unfortunate  past  expe- 
rience of  other  territories  and  newly 
developing  areas,  and  because  of  the 
especial  significance  of  land  in  the  cul- 
tural traditions  of  the  people,  and, 
finally,  because  of  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  land,  it  was  our  judgment  that  regula- 
tion as  provided  by  this  section  was 
essential.  It  is  also  the  clear  intent  of  all 
parties  that,  by  the  language,  "persons  of 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  descent,"  is 
meant  both  Chamorro  and  Carolinian 
residents. 

Section  2  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
549  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  full 
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payment  of  title  II  adjudicated  claims 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Micronesian 
Claims  Act  of  1971  as  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President — 
Public  Law  92-39.  This  statute  was  en- 
acted in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  a  moral  and  legal 
obligation  to  the  people  of  Micronesia 
as  a  result  of  postwar  activities  in 
Micronesia  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
in  the  fulfillment  of  these  responsibili- 
ties that  section  2  is  necessary. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  President  to 
extend  to  the  territories  Federal  pro- 
grams providing  grant,  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs  or  other  assistance 
to  tlie  States,  unless  such  extension  is 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act 
under  which  such  assistance  is  provided, 
or  unless  such  extension  is  disapproved 
by  either  House  of  Congx-ess  in  the  man- 
ner provided  for  by  section  3. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  discretionary 
authority  will  be  generously  exercised  to 
the  end  that  the  offshore  areas — the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  other  districts  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritoiy  of  the  Pacific  Islands— w  ill  be  in- 
cluded In  the  various  Federal  programs, 
for  example,  SSI,  from  which  they  have 
been  left  out.  The  section  contemplates 
that  the  executive  may  decide  to  include 
all — or  just  some — of  the  offshore  areas 
in  the  various  programs.  One,  some,  all, 
or  none  of  the  areas  inoy  be  included  in 
each  specific  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  previously  said, 
this  resolution  comes  to  the  House  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Interior 
Committee  and  tiie  Terricorial  Subcom- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  the  admin- 
isti-ation,  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Marianas  District  Legislatui'e, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Marianas  people.  I  urge 
similar  approval  by  the  Hoase  of  Rcpi-e- 
sentatlvees. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Include  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point,  the  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
President  Gerald  Ford  in  which  he  ui-ges 
early  congressional  approval  of  this 
joint  resolution.  I  sincerely  trust  tlie 
House  will  take  just  such  action. 

THE  Whhe  Hoose. 
Wushinglon.  July   tfi.  I'.i7r,. 
Hon.  Phillip  Bueton, 
House  of  Scprescntativcs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Phil:  On  July  1,  I  .<f  ut  (o  Hie  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  proposed  Joint 
Resolution  which.  If  passed  by  the  Con- 
Kiess,  would  constitute  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  Covenant  to  establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Lsland.s 
under  American  .sovereignty.  The  islands  are 
ii'^w  fidmlnlstered  by  the  United  States  as 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  Tru^i  Terrltorv 
cif  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Marianas  Covenant  Is  the  result  of 
more  than  two  years  of  negotiations  between 
Ambassador  F.  Haydn  Williams  and  a  com- 
iiussion  of  15  persons  representing  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands.  The  document  was 
signed  on  February  15  and  has  been  over- 
vhelmlngly  approved  In  the  Marianas.  The 
local  legislature  voted  unanimouslv  In  favor 
ot  the  agreement  on  February  20." 
At  that  time,  I  appointed  Erwlu  D.  Can- 

Sri^,.!^'..'^'^"^^^    *>'    '"'*«    Christian 
icience  Monitor,  as  CommLssioner  to  con- 


duct an  Impartial  plebiscite  hi  wliich  the 
people  could  approve  or  disapprove  the 
Covenant.  The  plebiscite,  which  was  of- 
flcially  observed  by  a  Visiting  Mission  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  was 
held  on  June  17.  Mr.  Canham  has  certified  to 
Die  that  95  perceiit  of  the  registered  voters 
east  ballots  and  that  a  78.8  percent  majority 
supported  the  Covenant. 

The  next  step  in  the  approval  process  is 
couslder.ttion  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
Approval  will  set  Into  motion  a  series  of 
steps  leading  to  the  creation  of  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  The 
preliminary  steps  wUl  Include  administrative 
separation  of  the  Northern  Marianas  from 
tlie  rest  of  the  Trust  Territory  and  the 
aUoptloa  of  a  locally-drafted  and  populmly- 
approved  Constitution.  CftniewM  of  fiill 
Commonwealth  status  on  the  islands,  and 
United  .States  citir^enship  on  the  Marianas 
people,  would  occur  after  termination  of 
the  Trustee.ship  Agreement  for  the  entire 
Trust  Territory.  It  is  not  expected  that  this 
iictioii  will  take  place  untU   1980-81. 

Since  the  Covenant  provides  for  self- 
go\ernnient  in  the  Northern  Marianas,  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  will  make  passible 
the  linplemenlatlon  of  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  people  of  these  Islands. 

Favorable  consideration  of  the  Covenant 
by  the  Congress  will  represent  one  moie  step 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  legal  and  moral 
obligations  which  the  United  States  under- 
took when  the  Congress  approved  the  Trus- 
teeship Agreement  on  July  18,  1047.  I  nn;e 
enrlv  Congressioiiiil  .tppiovi-l. 
Sincerely, 

Jinnv  Ftinu. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yieUi  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  joui  enthusiasti- 
cally with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phihp  Burton)  In 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  549.  I 
want  to  take  just  a  brief  moment  to  ex- 
tend to  him  my  personal  expression  of 
appreciation  and  commendation  for  the 
leadership  and  the  extension  of  biparti- 
san cooperation  which  certainly  has  pre- 
vailed tliroughout  the  entire  time  that  we 
were  considering  this  legislation.  Also.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Ketchum.  who  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  contributed  so 
much  in  the  development  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  Further,  I  add  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Interior  staff  for  their  con- 
tribution to  House  Joint  Resolution  549. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions  to   the  negotiators   of   both   the 
Northern    Mariana    Islands    and    the 
United  Stiitfcs  in  developing  a  common- 
wealth covenant,  which  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States  has  endorsed  and  now 
transmits  to  the  Congress  for  approval 
The  historic  plebiscite  of  last  month, 
whereui  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
lana.s  overwhelmingly  voted  to  join  the 
American   political   family,   culminates 
over  2K  years  of  negotiations.  During 
this  time,  both  parties  scrupulouslv  la- 
bored to  perfect  the  document  which  this 
body  takes  under  consideration  today. 
Expeditious  approval  of  the  covenant 
must  ensue  in  order  to  enable  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  administrations  for 
the  Northern  Marianas  and  those  re- 
maining Micronesian  districts  that  have 
failed  to  express  a  desire  for  U.S.  territo- 
rial status.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congiess  to  act  quickly,  thus  upholding 
the  faith  demonstrated  in  the  American 


system  by  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Maiianas. 

Through  the  process  of  self-determi- 
nation, the  people  of  tlie  Northern  Mari- 
anas Islands  have  selected  a  common- 
wealth .status,  wherein  the  future  Mari- 
anas' Government  will  exercise  maxi- 
mum internal  self-government,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  draft  and  adopt  their 
own  constitution  and  to  establish  local 
courts.  The  covenant  further  stipulates 
that  sovereiunty  over  the  Marianas  will 
be  vested  in  the  United  States,  including 
complete  authority  in  tlie  fields  of  de- 
fense and  international  relations. 

To  prevent  land  aUenation,  the  futuie 
government  of  the  Marianas  will  pre.seive 
control  over  land  ownership.  Person.^, 
born  in  the  Marianas  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commonwealth  will  havf 
the  opportimity  to  choose  either  U.S. 
citizenship  or  U.S.  national  status.  Per- 
sons bom  hi  the  Marianas  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  will 
be  U.S.  citizens.  The  future  common- 
wealtli  government  will  have  power  to 
enact  local  taxes  In  addition  to  those  im- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
And.  as  is  currently  the  case  in  Guam,  the 
United  States  will  return  to  the  Mari- 
anas' Treasury  all  custom  duties,  excise 
taxes  and  Federal  Income  taxes  derived 
from  the  Marianas.  The  covenant  also 
provides  that  the  United  States  may  lea.se 
for  50  years  with  an  automatic  renewal 
option  for  another  50  years,  18,000  acres 
in  the  Northern  Marianas  for  military 
contingency  and  training  purposes.  Eco- 
nomically, the  United  States  agrees  to 
provide  for  the  next  7  years  multlvear 
financial  support,  at  the  rate  of  $14  mil- 
hon  per  annum,  to  the  goveiJiment  oi  ilu- 
Nortlieni  Marianas  Islands. 

Regarding  the  negotiatinor  process,  i 
wish  to  commend  highly,  Amba.s.sadoi' 
Ha.vdn  Williams,  the  President's  personal 
representative  for  Micronesian  political 
status  negotiations,  for  the  diligence  he 
displayed  In  keeping  members  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  informed  on  progre^ss 
made  throughout  the  negotiating  process. 
Since  1971.  the  Office  of  Micronesian 
Status  Negotiations  has  conducted  10 
formal  congressional  hearings — four  ia 
the  other  body  and  six  In  the  House.  In 
addition,  many  more  Informal  brieflnps. 
usually  following  each  round  of  neffo- 
tlations,  were  conducted  with  concerned 
Members  of  Congress;  and.  of  course,  the 
staff  of  the  Interior  Committee  was  In 
continual  touch  with  the  Ambassador's 
office.  In  my  13  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congiess.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  closer 
or  more  cooperative  relationship  estab- 
lished between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

I  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  people 
of  the  Marianas,  whose  future  now  rests 
in  our  hands.  During  World  War  II.  as  a 
Navy  carrier  pilot.  I  first  vLsited  the 
Mariana  Island  chain.  Even  in  that  time 
of  strife,  I  was  impressed  with  the  deter- 
mination and  stamina  exhibited  by  the 
inhabitants,  who.se  3D  yeara  of  subjuga- 
tion mider  the  Japanese  were  then  bemg 
rewarded  with  war's  total  destniction. 
My  heart  filled  with  compassion  for  those 
gallant  people;  however,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  little  I  could  do  to 
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alleviate  their  plight.  Accordingly,  the 
part  I  now  play  in  seeking  approval  of  the 
Marianas'  Covenant  is  especially  mean- 
JTigful.  After  30  years,  the  opportunity  Is 
;'t  hand  to  witness  the  triumph  of  jurtice 
i:i  the  WeEt?i-n  Pacific. 

Upon  termination  of  the  war,  the  peo- 
jl?  of  the  Marianas  have  steadily  pro- 
gressed under  the  constitutional  guide- 
lines of  the  United  States.  The  Marianas 
have   developed   economically,   sociallv, 
and  educationally  to  a  roint  "where  they 
are  ready  and  eager  to  Join  the  Amer- 
ican political  family.  As  a  new  Common- 
V.  ealtii  of  the  United  States,  an  orgnni- 
zstional  structure  for  future  political  re- 
lationship within  our  feder.'l  system  will 
be  established.  The  people  of  the  Mari- 
anas have  sought  to  chani,-r;  their  political 
status  with   good   will   and   rationality 
rather  than  with  scandal  and  violence. 
Avoiding  the  self-destniction  of  charis- 
matic polemics  and  nationalistic  chau- 
Ainlsm— so  often  the  ca.se  in  other  un- 
derdeveloped areas— the  Maiianas'  peo- 
lUe  have  deliberately  and  unemotionally 
chosen  a  course  of  permanent  affiliation 
v.ith  the  United  State.s.  Their  futm-e  now 
resides  with  this  bcdy. 

As  a  Califoriiian,  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  future  vof  the  Pacific 
Basin.  Approval  of  the  Mariamas  Cove- 
iiant  will  represent  one  more  step  in 
iraming  a  'Partnership  of  the  Pacific," 
wherein  all  peoples,  who-4ive  in  or  rim 
this  gi'eatest  of  all  oc^ns,  can  prasper 
in  peaceful  cooperatioH.  mutually  bene- 
fiting from  the  vast  dceanic  resources 
rud  enjoying  the  incomparaWe  scenic 
beauty.  I  entreat  the  terntories  of 
American  Samoa  and  Guam,  as  well  as 
the  other  districts  ol  Micronesia,  not  to 
consider  the  formulation  of  the  Noi-th- 
em  Mari?nas  Commonwealtli  as  a  threat 
but  rather  an  ally,  T^hose  political  ad- 
%-ancement  will  bs  a  boon  and  not  a 
detriment  to  their  own  future  aspira- 
tions. 

Mr.  I^jeaker.  although  the  population 
of  the  Mariana  Islands  is  small  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  expenditures  envis- 
aged is  I'elatively  small,  the  political, 
legal,  and  social  precedents  to  be  es- 
tablished with  approval  of  the  Marianas 
Covenant  are  salient.  Foremost,  a  new 
system  of  local  go%'emment,  uiuque  In 
the  annals  of  U.S.  history,  will  be  en- 
acted. Secondly,  new  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  for  the 
undeveloped  world  v  ill  be  launched;  and 
finally.  Americas  leadership  in  the  Pa- 
cific basin  takes  on  a  new  and  veiT  con- 
structive dimension.  Theiefore,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  unanimously  House 
Joint  Resolution  549 — to  approve  the 
Covenant  To  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Po- 
litical Union  With  the  United  States 
of  America— and  to  fulfill,  thereby,  the 
aspirations,  not  only  of  the  Marianas' 
people  but  of  all  Americans  as  well. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  vield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHTTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  bring  this 
segment  of  the  world  Into  the  commu- 
nity of  free  states  as  a  commonwealth, 
but  coidd  the  gentleman  from  California 


explain  the  legal  difference  between  a 
U.S.  national  and  a  U.S.  citizen? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  note  that  the  resolution 
speaks  of  persons  born  in  the  Marianas 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  nortliern  Marianas,  having 
tlie  opportmiity  of  becoming  eitlier  U.S. 
nationals  or  U.S.  citizens,  and  those  born 
there  thereafter  to  be  citizeas  of  the 
United  States. 

Wiiat  is  tlie  Ipci'l  diflcrence  between 
Uip^Q  designations? 

[Mr.  DON  II.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Spcalter. 
ni  ri. -ponse  to  ths  ino.uijy  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  following  the  imple- 
mentation of  ti-.e  covenant,  those  bom  ia 
the  Marianas  will  become  American  citi- 
zen?5.  For  those  persons  born  in  the 
Marii^nas  prior  to  Ijecomin?:  a  common- 
wealth, American  nptionctl  status  re- 
quires allegiance  to  the  United  States  in 
return  for  which  tiie  Amcricaji  national 
is  provided  free  access  to  the  United 
States  and  is  afforded  protection  under 
the  U.S.  consular  system  when  abroad. 
Ou  tile  other  hand.  American  nationals 
are  precluded  from  holding  Federal  pub- 
lic office  and  ci'nnot  participate  in  na- 
li  Jinal  elections-. 

In  regard  to  ti)e  Marianas  covenant, 
iiv.  inclividu;'!  must  .state  boforca  Fef}cJ-al 
or  local  coiirt  that  he  desirCs  U.S.  na- 
tional status  rather  than  citizenship.  No 
advantage,  such  as  tax  exemption,  w  ould 
occur  if  one  opted  for  national  status; 
sucli  a  procediu-e  merely  follows  pvece- 
osnts  already  established  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Guam  and  insures  that  citizenship 
remains  one  of  individual  choice  rather 
than  one  of  legislative  flat. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  .vield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  Delegate  from  Guam  (Mi-.  Won  Pat)  . 
Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
&reat  pleasure  in  rising  to  add  my  sup- 
port for  House  Joint  Resolution  549,  leg- 
islation to  approve  the  covenant  estab- 
lishing a  Commonwealth  of  tlie  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  with  the  United  States. 
That  the  Congress  should  consider 
amalgamating  14,000  freedom-loving 
people  on  the  even  of  our  Nation's  own 
Bioentennlal  is  entirely  fitting.  This  pro- 
ixised  new  union,  if  ratified  by  the  Con- 
grei>s,  will  mark  an  event  in  interna- 
tional relations — when  peoples  are  united 
by  mutual  agreement  instead  of  by  force. 
In  effect,  tlie  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas,  tlirough  its  recent  plebescite, 
have  exercised  their  rights  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  covenant  is  the  pixxluct  of  many 
months  of  arduous  negotiations  and  is 
reflective  of  the  immense  thought  and 
mutual  good  will  v.hich  went  into  the 
negqtiatlons.  The  United  States  can  be 
justly  proud  of  the  covenant.  It  speaks 
more  than  words  can  tell  about  this  Na- 
tion's continued  devotion  to  libertj'  and 
man's  inherent  right  to  dignity.  The 
covenant  is  also  living  testimony  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Northern  Marianas  and 
their  decision  to  cast  their  future  with 
American-style  democracy-.  It  is  also  a 
ti-ibute  to  the  memories  of  those  who 
save  thPir  lives  to  the  liberation  of  these 
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Islands  as  well  as  those  who  continue  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  Including 
some  Members  of  this  august  bodj'. 

My  own  ccugi-cssional  district  of  Guam 
is.  of  course,  extremely  hitercsted  in  this 
historic  action.  We  are  geographically 
and  culturally  part  of  the  Marianas  and 
the  people  on  Salpan  who  worked  on  the 
covenant  did  so  with  an  eye  to  beneficial 
relations  with  the  United  States.  We  arc 
al?o  hopeful  that  this  union  will  Uihcr 
in  a  new  era  of  good  ^viU.  mutual  co- 
operation and  eventual  union  of  all 
Chomon-or,  in  the  Marianas. 

Ever  since  tho  tides  of  western  histoiy 
fi.n.t  wr.^hcd  over  the  shores  of  cur  is- 
lands over  4v0  y-nrs  ago,  the  people  of 
ih?  Maricnas  have  seldom  experienced 
.■^?;f-dctonnination.  With  the  granting  of 
Amciicnn  citizenship  to  Guam  in  1950 
and  now  with  the  consideration  of  the 
covenant  today,  new  chapters  are  con- 
tinuously being  wiittcn  on  the  lastmg 
Jncndship  betweni  the  peoples  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  and  the  United 
.Sfates.  This  union  will  be  muturllv 
f^'ncfjciol. 

The  Amrrican  citizcn.s  ol  Guf.'n  wcl- 
'O'nr-  tlie  -upport  of  the  covenant,  for  it 
will  insui-e  continued  American  presence 
in  our  part  of  the  globe  r.nd  deny  to  other 
countries  thee  areas  for  purposes  which 
may  not  be  to  our  best  interests.  During 
tliese  times  of  changing  political  rela- 
tion.-^, we  believe  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive to  maintain  a  strong  American 
military  force  in  the  Western  Pacifi"  If 
this  covenant  is  ratified,  the  United 
Statp.s  will  be  authorized  to  establish  new 
and  important  bases  on  the  Island  of 
Tinipn,  which  will  vastly  benefit  the 
local  economy  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
rnd  add  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
both  Guam  and  our  sLstcr  islands  to  tl:? 
north. 

I.  tiiercfore.  m-gc  that  the  House  ap- 
l^rove  House  Joint  Resolution  549.  Ycur 
uipport  of  this  measure  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  protecting  American 
interests  in  the  Western  Pacific.  At  this 
.iimcture  in  our  history,  a  union  between 
the  Northern  Marianas  and  the  United 
States  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
ijarties  concerned.  This  action  will  also 
bring  the  peoples  of  the  Marianas  closer 
to  a  total  unity  of  purposes  which  will 
hopefully  result  in  a  closer  relationsliij) 
Oil  other  topics  as  well. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  Delegate  from  the  Vir- 
Lin  Islands  (Mr.  l'e  Jjogo)  . 

Mr.  OB  LUGO   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.=:e  in 
fuU  support  of  the  legislation  that  is 
l)resenLly  before  the  House  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  addi-ess  myself  "to  mj- 
\ery  brief  prepared  statement,  I  woiUd 
like  to  digress  and  say  tliat  as  one  who  f^ 
comes  from  an  American  Territory  and  ( 
as  one  who  has  observed  the  often  ago- j 
iiLdng  and  difficult  struggle  toward  sew^ 
government  that  we  have  had  in  the 
American  Virgin  Islands,  I  could  not  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  United  States  entered  Into  these  ne- 
gotiations and  by  the  honor  that  every- 
one affiliated  with  these  negottautkais  dis- 
played. I  wish  that  all  of  us  could  have 
been  present  at  the  InterioT  subcommit- 
tee hearings   and   the  full   committee 
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hearings  when  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  ap- 
jjeared  and  spoke  eloquently  of  their  de- 
,-ire  for  American  citizenship  and  for 
{issoclation  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  often  told  tliat 
v.e  live  in  an  age  of  jaded  cynicism,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  how  profoundly  moved 
-.aid  inspired  I  was  by  my  experience  in 
ihase  hearings. 

Quite  simply,  it  was  heartening  to 
learn  what  the  po.ssibility  of  American 
citizenship  means  to  the  people  of  the 
nortliern  Marianas  and  the  cooperation 
and  dedication  they  displ-vyed  in  working 
toward  that  goal. 

The  proposed  covenant  to  establish  a 
commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  in  political  imion  with  the 
United  States  was  negotiated  over  a  pe- 
riod of  the  last  3  years  by  the  personal 
representative  of  the  United  States, 
Ambassador  F.  Haydn  Williams,  and  the 
Mariansis  Political  Status  Commission, 
representing  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  As  a  member  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  Territorial  Af- 
faii-s,  I  would  like  to  say  how  impressed 
I  was  by  the  dedicated  efforts  and  the 
cooperative  attitudes  X>i  both  Ambassa- 
dor Williams  and  the  Marianas-Political 
Status  Commission.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  was  unanimous  approval  of  the 
covenant  document  by  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands District  Legislature  and  nearly  80 
percent  approval  in  a  district-wide 
plebescite  in  which  95  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  participated. 

Not  only  was  I  impressed  with  this 
exemplary  exercise  in  democracy,  but  I 
was  also  Impressed  with  the  fine  display 
of  cooperation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  on  this  issue  as  well. 
So  many  times  in  our  recent  past,  there 
has  been  unnecessary  acrimony  between 
the  different  branches,  resulting  in  dis- 
pirited and  inefficient  Government.  The 
difference  in  this  case  has  been  not  only 
the  personal  cooperation  and  qualities  of 
Ambassador  Williams  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Marianas  Political  Status  Commis- 
sion, but,  as  was  pointed  out  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial 
Affairs  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen),  the 
leadership  displayed  by  our  chairman, 
Congressman  Phillip  Burton,  has  been 
of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  in  this  historic  legislation, 
and  I  would  urge  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico 
<Mr.  Benitez). 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
studied  with  the  greatest  care  this  cov- 
enant and  the  whole  process  that  has 
s,'one  into  its  formulation.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  this  covenant  fulfills  and  pro- 
tects  the  wishes,  the  interests,  and  hope- 
lully  the  future  of  the  people  of  tlie 
northern  Marianas  as  expressed  by  them 
tluough  their  representatives  during  a 
--year  period  of  negotiations  and  later 
by  their  own  unfettered  decision  In  a 
;  'icbisclte. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
united  States  has  provided  all  possible 


guarantees  against  injecting  their  own 
preferences  into  the  procedures.  They 
have  selected  a  most  experienced  and 
trustworthy  representative  to  preside 
over  the  electoral  process  and  have  ac- 
corded generous  as  well  as  fair  provisions 
to  safeguard  the  autonomy  of  the  Gov- 
emment,  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and 
the  viability  of  the  new  body  politic.  The 
covenant  furthermore  scrupulously  ob- 
serves the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  time-frame  re- 
quired under  the  creation  of  the  tmst 
territoi-y.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  the 
people  of  the  nortliern  Marianas  are  en- 
tering Into  this  covenant  in  good  faith, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, of  the  committee  and  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  are  doing  likewise.  In  this  new 
experiment  in  association,  members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisles  in  the  sub- 
committee and  In  the  committee  deserve 
the  thanks  not  only  of  the  communities 
directly  Involved,  but  also  of  the  millions 
and  millions  of  people  around  the  globe 
who  hope  for  new  patterns  of  cooperation 
and  goodwill  among  men  and  women  in 
our  shrinking  world. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchtoi). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  i.s 
truly  a  historic  occasion.  The  result  of 
the  action  which  we  are  about  to  take,  is 
that  this  coimtry  opens  its  arms  to  ap- 
proximately 12.000  new  citizens.  What 
makes  it  historic  is  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  territoiy  not  purchased,  not  coerced, 
and  not  bought.  These  12,000  citizens 
went  to  the  poUs  and  by  self-determina- 
tion In  these  troubled  times  made  their 
detei-minatlon  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  somewhat  parochial,  I  suppose, 
in  that  I  participated  In  the  liberation 
of  Guam  during  World  War  II  and  I 
came  to  know  the  Cliamorro  people  whom 
Mr.  Won  Pat  so  ably  represents.  In  a 
subsequent  visit  after  a  30-year  absence, 
about  a  year  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  people  of  Tlnian  and  Saipan. 

I  would  say  this  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  have  remained  scrupu- 
lously neutral  in  avoiding  any  hint  of 
Interference  in  those  negotiations  wlilch 
were  so  delicate.  I  commend  Ambassador 
Haydn  Williams  for  his  participation 
with  us  and  in  keepmg  us  informed  on 
practically  a  daily  basis  as  to  what  was 
transpiring. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man (Mr.  Phillip  Burton)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen) for  the  bipartisan  manner  In  which 
this  resolution  arrived  on  the  floor. 

I  know  the  Chamorro  people  to  be 
among  the  most  patriotic  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  I  know  the  Members  will  jom 
with  me  in  welcoming  our  new  brothers 
and  sisters  from  the  Northern  Marianas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certahily  hope  this  res- 
olution passes  unanimously  and  with 
alacrity  so  these  people  may  truly  become 
Americans  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  (Mre. 
Pettis)  such  time  as  she  may  consume. 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  congratulating 
the  ie.sldents  of  the  Northern  Marianas 


on  their  effort  to  become  associated  with 
the  United  States.  I  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Mariana  Representatives  In 
the  House  Tei-ritorlal  and  Insular  Affah-s 
Subcommittee  and  was  repeatedly  im- 
pressed by  the  patriotism  and  concern 
shown  by  those  individuals.  They  have 
an  intense  desire  to  achieve  what  for 
them  has  been  a  25-year  goal:  They  want 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  United  States 
as  their  country. 

This  is  certainly  an  historic  occasion, 
but  it  is  important  to  consider  wliy  it  i.>< 
just  that.  Many  nations  and  peoples 
throughout  histoiy  have  applauded  and 
approved  the  concept  of  political  self- 
determination.  Few,  however,  have  been 
eager  to  allow  lesser  powers  to  fi-eely 
choose  the  course  of  their  future  when 
that  choice  could  possibly  conflict  witli 
their  own  interests.  One  finds  numerous 
examples  of  amiexation  and  warfare  that 
testify  to  the  fact  that  self-determina- 
tion has  not  always  been  an  accepted 
practice. 

Even  today,  the  political  desire-s  of 
many  peoples  are  not  allowed  to  be  ex- 
pressed; even  today,  self-determination 
is  often  achieved  only  after  bitter  and 
dividing  strife,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  bloodshed;  even  today,  a  small  mi- 
nority often  contends  that  what  it  wishes 
is  synonymous  with  what  the  people  as  a 
whole  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  not  been  tlie  case 
with  the  Northern  Marianas.  It  is  not  the 
Congress  which  seeks  to  obtain  the  Ma- 
rianas; it  is  instead  the  residents  of  the 
Islands  themselves  who  seek  to  establish 
a  more  complete  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  Nowhere  has  this  been 
more  clearly  expressed  than  In  the  re- 
cently conducted  plebiscite  held  In  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Over  95  per- 
cent of  those  registered  to  vote  did  so; 
and  the  decision  was  overwhelming. 
Nearly  79  percent  of  the  people  voted  to 
pursue  the  course  now  being  taken  by 
the  Mariana  leadership  delegation. 

Even  more  important,  this  was  an  in- 
formed and  democratic  decision  made  bv 
the  people.  Meetings  were  held,  discus- 
sions were  conducted,  broadcasts  were 
aired,  time  was  given  equally  and  plenti- 
fully to  those  who  did  not  favor  the  cov- 
enant. Finally,  after  an  extensive  period 
of  voter  education,  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Marianas  was  heard.  Seldom, 
If  ever,  has  political  self-determination 
been  carried  to  this  extent. 

Not  only  has  the  voice  of  the  people 
been  heard  In  the  ballot  box,  it  has  been 
heard  at  our  committee  hearings  here. 
I  was  moved  by  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion delegation  members  from  the  Ma- 
rianas had  for  om-  Nation,  for  our  prac- 
tices, beliefs,  and  traditions.  Their 
loyalty  is  xmquestlonable;  their  dreams 
are  unlimited;  the  contributions  they 
will  make  to  our  countiy  are  immeas- 
urable. 

I  can  only  call  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  this  proposal 
by  the  Congress.  The  people  of  the 
Marianas  need  our  decision  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  covenant  relationship.  I 
would  urge  other  Members  to  study  It, 
and  to  add  their  support  to  this  task. 
Only  by  prompt,  decisive  action— only 
if  we  accept  the  covenant — can  we  ful- 
fill the  desire  of  the  people  of  Mariana. 
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To  the  reddents  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  island*  may  I  say:  Thank  you 
for  your  expreBsion  of  confidence,  and 
weloome  to  our  country — soon  to  become 
your  country  titeo.  During  the  coming 
rongrressional  recess,  I  plan  to  travel  to 
the  Mariana  territory.  While  I  am  there. 
I  hope  to  meet  with  many  residents  to 
more  fully  determine  their  needs  and 
desires,  to  insure  that  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  covenant  are  Implemented 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  look  forward  to 
visiting  with  the  Mariana  people  I  have 
ccwne  to  kno^^-,  respect,  and  aopreciate. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  LACOMARsmo) . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Jota  in  commending  the  administration 
and  especially  Ambassador  Franklin 
Haydn  Williams;  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Phillip  Burtoh)  ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen),  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber; and,  of  course,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchtjm*  who  played 
such  a  large  part  in  the  negotiations  that 
brought  this  bill  about,  and  also  all  the 
men4t>ers  of  tlie  subcommittee  and  of  the 
fun  Committee  on  the  Interior. 

I  rise  In  strong  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  549.  on  June  17,  1975, 
95  percent  of  the  registered  voters  in  the 
NorttoCTn  Marianas  cast  their  ballots  in 
a  United  Nations  observed  plebescite. 
Seventy-eight  and  eight-tenth  percent 
voted  in  favor  of  the  "covenant  to  estab- 
lish a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  political  union  with 
the  United  States  of  America."  Having 
decided  upon  ttie  course  they  wish  their 
political  future  to  take,  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  now  ask  Congress  to  fulfill  this 
desire  which  has  been  the  single  most 
taaportant  hope  for  them  since  1947, 
when  the  United  States  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  Marianas  District. 

In  the  face  of  mormting  criticism  di- 
rected at  America's  institutions,  last 
week's  testimony  by  a  Marianas  delega- 
tion before  the  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs  Subcommittee  renewed  faith  In 
the  efficacy  of  our  poUtlcal  system.  Let 
me  repeat  some  of  that  testimony,  ren- 
dered by  tiiose  who  value  democracy  and 
hare  strtved  for  so  long  to  bring  their 
comnmnity  Into  close  association  with 
the  American  political  family: 

We  shall  never  forget  tbe  ti-emendous 
sacrifices  made  by  tJie  American  people  for 
our  lslan<ls  and  Its  people  (In  World  War  11) 
.  .  .  tbfB  deep  frleadablp  of  our  people  wttb 
tiM  AiBcrtcan  Nation  can  truly  be  said  to 
bave  a  bond,  aealed  tn  Uie  blood  and  sacrl- 
.ficea  of  tbese  early  days  of  liberation. — 
fVancisco  C  Ada.  District  Administrator. 

For  over  400  years  .  .  .  tlie  people  of  tlie 
Alarlaoa  TiUanda  bAve  been  ruled  by  foreign 
powers.  By  conquest  came  tbe  Spaniards, 
then  the  Germans,  then  the  Japanese:  With- 
out consultation  or  consideration,  our  Uves, 
homeB,  land,  culture,  and  tradition  were 
crashed.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  speak 
out  on  matters  of  importance  to  us,  such  as 
the  nature  of  our  government,  the  develop- 
ment of  vox  ecooomy,  and  our  futnre  des- 
tiny. But  BOW  we  4o  have  this  opportunity, 
for  aftar  twenty-4K»  yean  of  Aaerican  ad- 
mlBistnttm  oar  pea|ile  have  eone  to  vader- 
stand  aad  appreelat*  th*  Aiacrteaii  system 
of  Ckipwiiiiient.  Tlae  spirit  of  tau  hondred 


years  at  democracy,  of  Individual  liberty,  at 
equal  Justice  under  the  law,  of  a  country 
that  has  historically  been  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed  and  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all 
people,  was  brought  to  the  Mailanas  by  the 
TTnlted  States. — Edward  D.  L.  G.  Pangellnan, 
Chairman,  Marianas  Political  Stattis  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  U.S.  has,  with  our 
participation  and  consent,  helped  us  avoid 
many  of  tbe  social,  economic,  and  political 
evils  which  plague  the  world.  Under  the 
United  States  tutorship  we  have  recaptured 
our  human  dignity  and  basic  rights.  Today, 
Ju^lce  and  fi-eedom  are  realities  on  our  is- 
lands In  all  sectors  of  our  community.  For 
the.?e  reasons,  and  many  others,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  gained  our  love  and 
respect.  Therefore  we  freely  expressed  our 
aspirations  on  June  17th  of  this  year  to  Join 
the  United  States  political  family  as  pro- 
vided in  the  covenant.— Dr.  Pranclsco  T. 
Palaclos. 

Mr.  Speaker  aud  Manbers  of  the 
House,  the  people  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands believe  that  only  by  negotiation 
with  the  United  States  for  a  common- 
wealth status  would  their  desire  for  a 
truly  democratic  system  of  government 
be  realized. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  historic.  It 
cuts  across  partisan  lines  and  reafBrms 
the  principles  of  self-determination,  en- 
visaged by  our  Pounding  Fathers  over 
200  years  ago.  In  quickly  approving  the 
Northern  Marianas'  Covenant,  the  C<m- 
gress  will  insure  the  ccmtinuation  of 
liberty's  flame  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
taice  another  step  in  an  historic  and 
unique  action — the  granting  of  common- 
wealth status  to  the  Northern  Marianas 
Islands.  Our  prompt  action  Is  necessary 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  desires  of  the 
residents  of  the  Marianas  for  they  have 
chosen  in  a  democratic  and  peaceful 
manner  to  become  more  closely  allied 
with  our  country. 

When  one  studies  history  more  often 
t!ian  not  the  union  of  two  peoples  has 
been  the  result  of  political  struggle  or 
war.  The  strong  have  imposed  their  will 
upon  the  weak.  The  larger  power  has  an- 
nexed the  smaller  for  economic,  political, 
military,  or  geographic  gaun. 

Quite  to  the  contrary  this  has  not  been 
the  story  of  our  country's  relationship 
with  the  Marianas.  Over  recent  years, 
the  islands  have,  often  without  our  en- 
couragement, peacefully  sought  and 
worked  for  union  with  the  United  States. 
The  people  have  spoken  repeatedly — in 
plebiscltesl  in  referendums,  and  in  leg- 
islatures; the  arguments  have  beai 
thoroughly  debated;  and  the  residents 
have  democratically  expressed  then-  right 
of  political  self-determination.  As  Am- 
bassador Haydn  Williams  has  testified: 

13ie  Initiative  and  call  to  negotiate  with 
the  United  States  came  from  the  people  of 
tbe  Northern  Marianas,  from  the  vlUages, 
from  the  Individual  island  municipal  coun- 
cils, and  from  the  Di.-rtrlct-wlde  elected  leg- 
Islatare." 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  their  voice  and 
their  vote  is  not  enough.  It  is  up  to  this 
Congi-ess  to  dehver  to  Ihe  peoples  of  the 
Marianas  their  wish:  The  Congress  must 
aj>prove  the  covenant  which  establishes 
commonwealth  status.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  expeditiously  on  this 
Blatter.  It  is  up  to  us  to  conclude  a  quest 


by  the  people  of  the  Marianas  that  has 
spanned  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  work  over  that  period  has  not  been 
easy;  there  are  many  individuals  that  de- 
serve our  oongratulatlons  and  thanks. 
Ambassador  Williams  lias  gone  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty — his  dedi- 
cated service  has  benefited  not  only  the 
Marianas,  but  also  this  Congress,  and, 
specifically,  the  Interior  Committee. 

The  Office  of  Micronesian  Status  Nego- 
tiations has  consistently  provided  us  with 
information  and  help  concerning  the 
Marianas  situation.  The  Marianas  Polit- 
icaX  Status  Commission  has  been  influ- 
ential in  bringing  about  and  refining  the 
covenant  and  proceeding  negotiations. 
Finally,  the  peoples  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  themselves  must  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  informed,  free,  and  demo- 
cratic decision  to  seek  commonwealth 
status  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  listening  to  the  wit- 
nesses from  the  Maiianas  in  both  sub- 
committee and  committee  hearings,  I  can 
only  emphasize  how  impressed  and  moved 
I  was  by  their  sincere  professions  of  eion- 
fidence  in  and  agreement  with  our  Nation 
and  the  ideals  it  stands  for.  As  one  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Marianas  delegation  stated: 

We  are  only  about  14,000  people  on  small 
islands  in  the  Western  Pacific — we  have  little 
to  offer  the  United  States  except  our  love  and 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  American 
ideals.  If  we  are  accepted  Into  your  country 
we  shall  be  but  the  proudest  American  citi- 
zens during  the  Biceutennliil  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  your  country. 

Certainly,  such  a  loyalty  is  one  of  the 
best  tributes  this  Republic  has  had  paid 
to  it  in  this  century.  I  can  only  lu^e,  that 
by  our  actions,  we  continue  to  merit  such 
affection.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  welcome  the  Northern  Marianas  is- 
lands into  commonwealth  fellowship  with 
the  United  States. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  ResolutiaD  549,  to 
approve  the  Marianas  Covenant  which 
will  lead  to  the  establishmait  (tf  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Nortbem  Mari- 
anas. I  do  .so,  however,  with  a  statemoit 
of  concern  for  the  mnnnAy  in  which  we 
have,  by  executive  action,  and  now  by 
act  of  Congress,  committed  the  people 
of  the  proposed  new  Commonwealth  to  a 
state  of  political  and  administrative 
limbo. 

We  have  heai-d  repeated  many  Umes 
the  long  held  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  to  become  i^ermanently  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tainly the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
covenant  in  the  June  17  prebiscite  Indi- 
cates that  these  desires  are  still  strong. 
I  do  not  have  any  reservations  about  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Marianas,  and 
believe  that  now  that  the  covenant  is 
before  us.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  It,  and  allow  the  further 
steps  to  take  place  which  will  lead  the 
Islands  hito  the  political  status  for  which 
they  have  voted. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  need 
for  further  action  by  the  United  States, 
as  administering  authority  over  this  trust 
territory  of  which  the  Marianas  will  re- 
main a  part  under  provisions  of  the  cove- 
nant, to  approach  the  United  Nations  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  separate  the 
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Marianas  once  and  for  all  from  the  teiTl- 
tory.  Having  committed  our  country  to 
accepting  these  new  citizens  in  accord- 
ance with  their  wishes,  and  having 
agreed  through  the  mutually  negotiated 
covenant  we  have  before  us  today,  that 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  shall  be 
nvailable  to  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas,  we  have  provided  that  these 
ibland-s  will  not  attain  their  full  status 
until  the  future  of  the  remaining  Islands 
in  tlie  trust  territory  has  been  resolved 
and  the  trusteeship  agreement  has  been 
teiminated  thrbugh  action  of  the  United 
Nations.  \ 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  United 
States  has  remained  firm  on  this.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  most  unfortunate,  and 
tliat  there  should  be  no  delay  in  accord- 
ing the  people  of  the  Marianas  their  full 
rights  under  the  covenant  on  which  we 
vote  today.  Notwithstanding  those  pro- 
visions of  the  covenant  which  provide  for 
the  delay,  which  may  be  for  as  many  as 
5  or  6  years  In  the  estimate  of  United 
States  and  Micronesian  negotiators,  I 
w  ould  urge  the  administration  to  reeval- 
uate its  position,  and  to  move  expedi- 
tiously toward  granting  this  measm-e  of 
self-government  to  thete  islands  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  stated  goals  of  devel- 
oping the  trust  territoiy  "toward  self- 
government  or  independence"  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the 
Deoplo  of  the  Northern  Marianas  into 
political  union  with  the  United  States, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  record  their 
votes  In  favor  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  549). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
i-ules  were  suspended  and  the  joint  res- 
olution was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remark.'^  on  the  subject 
of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcutlcmon  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wa'<  no  objection. 


.«IEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN  MEM- 
BERS or  ALLIED  WARTIME 
FORCES 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  71)  to  nmend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certaha  members  of  the 
aimed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  in  World 
I  or  World  War  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.B.  71 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
tiepretentatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.   That  sec- 
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tlon  109  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng : 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  who  served  during 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II  as  a  member 
of  any  armed  force  of  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  or  Poland  and  participated 
while  so  sen'lng  in  armed  confiict  with  an 
enemy  of  tbe  United  States  and  has  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  ten 
years  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  service,  and 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  thereof,  be  en- 
titled to  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and 
medical  services  within  the  United  States 
under  chapter  17  of  this  title  to  Uie  same 
extent  as  if  such  service  had  been  performed 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
unless  siicli  person  is  entitled  to,  or  would, 
upon  application  thereof,  be  entitled  to,  pay- 
ment for  equivalent  care  and  services  under 
a  program  established  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned  for  person.s  who  served  in  Us 
armed  force.s  in  World  War  I  or  World  War  11. 

"(2)  In  order  to  assist  the  Administrator 
in  malilng  a  detemilnation  cf  proper  service 
eligibility  under  this  .subsection,  each  nppli- 
cant  for  the  benefits  thereof  shall  furulish  an 
authenticated  certification  from  the  French 
Ministry  of  Defense  or  the  British  War  Office 
as  to  records  in  either  such  Office  which 
clearly  Indicate  military  service  of  the  appU- 
cant  in  the  Cz«choslovaklan  or  Polish  armed 
forces  and  subsequent  ser\'ice  In  or  with  the 
armed  forces  of  France  or  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  period  of  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II.". 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Ml*.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
ci",  I  demand  a  seconcl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hakherschuidt)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  71 
would  amend  title  38  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  membei's  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  nations  allied  or  as- 
sociated with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  13377,  en- 
acted by  the  House  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  That  bill  passed  the 
House  on  August  5,  1974,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote;  however,  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  the  bill  before  sine  die 
adjournment.  The  bill  was  reintroduced 
this  Congress  with  109  cosponsors. 

H.R.  71  would  provide  that  any  person 
who  served  during  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II  as  a  member  of  any  armed  force 
of  the  governments  of  Czechoslovakia  or 
Poland  and  participated  while  so  serving 
in  armed  conflict  with  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  and  has  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  at  least  10  years 
shall,  by  virtue  of  such  service,  and  upon 
satisfaw:tory  evidence  thereof,  be  entitled 
to  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and 
medical  services  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  service  had  been  performed  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that,  iu 
order  to  assist  the  Administrator  in  mak- 
ing a  determination  of  proper  sei-vice 
ehgibility,  each  applicant  for  the  bene- 
fits  thereof  shall  furnish   an   authen- 


ticated certification  from  the  French 
Ministry  of  Defense  or  the  British  War 
Office  as  to  records  in  either  such  office 
which  clearly  Indicate  miUtary  service 
of  the  applicant  in  the  Czechoslovakiau 
or  Polish  armed  forces  and  subsequent 
service  in  or  with  tlie  ainned  forces  of 
France  or  Great  Britain  during  tlic 
period  of  World  War  I  or  World  War  II. 

During  World  War  I  and  World  V/ar 
H  many  citizens  of  countiies  in  Central 
Europe  fought  with  great  courage  in  al- 
liance with  and  against  the  foes  of  tlie 
United  States  and  its  major  aUies.  After 
the  war  there  was  a  change  of  govern- 
ment in  these  countiies,  paiticularly  in 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  which  de- 
prived many  of  these  people  the  freedom 
lor  which  they  so  valiantly  had  struggled. 
Consequently,  these  men  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  became  citizens 
iii  search  of  the  kmd  of  life  they  could 
no  longer  lead  in  their  own  countries  and 
have  subsequently  greatly  enriched  oui" 
Nation,  both  economically  and  morally. 
Nonetlieless,  since  they  are  not  techni- 
cally veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time 
liave  no  recourse  to  veterans'  benefits  h\ 
their  Communist-controlled  homelands, 
many  of  them  have  no  way  to  turn  to 
secure  needed  medical  and  hospital  caro 
and  attention. 

For  a  niunber  of  years  the  veterans' 
laws  codified  In  title  38  have  authori;ied 
certain  veterans'  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  "reciprocal  sei-vices"  (section  109,  ti- 
tle 38 »  upon  request  of  liie  proper  offi- 
cials of  the  government  of  any  nation 
allied  or  a&jociated  with  the  United 
States  in  World  War  I  or  in  World  V/ar 
n.  As  I  hidlcated  however,  hi  view  of 
the  change  in  government  contiol  in 
Poland  and  Ci^cchoslovakia,  recourse  to 
the  reciprocal  services  authority  is  not 
iivailable. 

Many  bilL.  ha\  e  been  intioduced  in  re- 
cent years  to  extend  similar  benefits  to 
member.s  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  otlicr 
Central  European  countries.  But  m  vie  v. 
of  the  basic  almost  insiumountable  prob- 
lem of  adequately  authenticating  the  ap- 
propriate military  service  contemplated 
by  the  predecessor  bills,  the  present  bill 
lias  been  limited  to  former  servicemen  of 
Poland  aud  Czechoslovakia. 

Followuie  hearings  during  the  last 
Congress  and  subsequent  meetings  with 
the  chief  congressional  sponsor  and  xep- 
resentatives  of  the  groups  concerned, 
tlie  committee  was  reasonably  assured 
tliat  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  meritoriou:: 
cases  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  appro- 
priate service  certifications  from  either 
the  British  War  Office  or  the  French 
Ministry  of  Defense. 

The  Veterans'  Administi-ation  advii^cs 
the  committee  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  H.R.  71.  since  infor- 
mation is  not  available  as  to  how  many 
individuals  may  qualify  for  benefits.  It 
would  appear  that  the  number  of  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  is  relatively  small,  and 
in  context  with  the  expenditures  for  the 
overall  broad  veterans'  programs,  the 
actual  cost  of  tills  legislation  would  be 
insignificant. 

Yom-  committee  reported  H.R.  71  by 
unanimous  vote.  I  m-ge  that  It  be  adopt- 
ed, and  at  this  time  recognize  the  d!s- 
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tlngiilshed  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  HAMXERSCHinDT) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
nip.y  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Akkonzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Ray  Roberts, 
who  chaired  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
in  the  93d  Congress,  and  who  is  now- 
managing  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  for  his  cooperation.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  71.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Honorable 
Davu>  E.  Satterfield,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals,  for  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  legislation  in  the 
94th  Congress,  because  this  bill  means 
much  to  a  group  of  men  who  valiantly 
fought  our  enemies  In  both  world  wars. 
I  also  want  to  extend  my  deen  apprecia- 
tion to  Congressman  Hammerschbodt 
from  Arkansas  for  his  support  in  this 
effort. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  that  I  have  received  Inval- 
uable assistance,  counsel,  and  guidance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  legislation  from 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  as  well  as  from  oflB- 
clals  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  I  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  lor  their 
patient  imderstanding  and  the  courtesy 
they  extended  last  year  to  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  outlined  the  need 
and  importance  of  this  bill.  Let  me  also 
thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  for  their  unani- 
mous afOrmation  in  committee  of  this 
bin's  merits. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  every 
Congress  for  the  past  several  sessions  to 
extend  certain  veterans  benefits  to  new 
beneficiaries,  other  than  those  veterans 
presently  entitled  by  definition  In  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  and  on  Augiist 
5,  1974,  this  legislation  passed  over- 
whelmingly In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  a  vote  of  341  ayes  to  40  noes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
that  In  addition  to  unanimous  committee 
approval  of  this  bill  in  the  94th  Congress, 
105  Members  of  the  House,  including 
many  committee  members,  have  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  this  ci-ucial  legislation. 
They  include :  Bella  Abzug  of  New  York, 
Joseph  Addabbo  of  New  York,  Glenn 
Anderson  of  California,  Herman  Badillo 
of  New  York,  William  Barrett  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mario  Biagci  of  New  York. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York, 
James  J.  Blanchard  of  Michigan.  Edward 
P.  BoLAND  of  Massachuetts.  John  Brade- 
MAS  of  Indiana,  William  M.  Brodhead 
of  Michigan,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  of 
California,  James  A.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke  of 
California,  John  L.  Burton  of  California, 
Charlzs  J.  Carnzt  of  Ohio,  Shirlet 
Chisholm  of  New  York,  Willum  S. 
Cohen  of  Maine,  Suvio  O.  Contk  of 
Massachusetts.  Wouam  R.  Cotter  of 
Connecticut,  Dominick  V.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  BIendel  J.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina,  Jomr  H.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania, 
Edwasb  J.  Dbbwinskz  of  Illinois,  John 
D.  Dingell  of  Michigan,  Robert  Duncan 


of  Oregon,  Joseph  D.  Early  of  Massa- 
chusetts, JosEnrA  Eilberg  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Dante  B.  Fascell  of  Florida,  Daniel 
J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  James  J.  Flo- 
Rio  of  New  Jersey,  Harold  E.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Joseph  M.  Gaydos  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Robert  N.  Giaimo  of  Connecti- 
cut, Benjamin  A.  Oilman  of  New  York, 
Tom  Harkin  of  Iowa,  Michael  Harring- 
ton of  Massachusetts,  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins of  California,  Margaret  M.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  John  H.  Heinz  III  of 
Pennsylvania,  Henry  Helstoski  of  New 
Jersey,  Elizabeth  Holtzman  of  New 
York.  Frank  Horton  of  New  York,  Henry 
J.  Hyde  of  Illinois,  James  M.  Jeffords  of 
Vermont,  Harlod  T.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Jack  F.  Kemp  of  New  York,  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch  of  New  York,  John  J.  La- 
Falce  of  New  York,  Robert  J.  Lagomar- 
siNO  of  California.  William  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana,  Ed- 
ward R.  Madigan  of  Illinois,  Dawson 
Mathis  of  Georgia,  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe 
of  Illinois,  Donald  J.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Parren  J.  Mitchell  of  Maiy- 
land,  Joe  Moakley  of  Massachusetts, 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ronald  M.  Mottl  of  Ohio,  John  M.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York,  Morgan  F.  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  John  P.  Murtha  of  Penn.syha- 
nia,  LuciEN  N.  Nedzi  of  Michigan,  Robert 
N.  C.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry  J. 
Nowak  of  New  York,  James  L.  Oberstar 
of  Minnesota,  George  M.  O'Brien  of 
Illinois,  Richard  L.  Ottinger  of  New 
York.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  Edward 
J.  Patten  of  New  Jersey,  Edward  W.  Pat- 
tison  of  New  York.  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida,  Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky, 
Peter  A.  Peyser  of  New  York,  Melvin 
Price  of  Illinois,  Frederick  W.  Richmond 
of  New  York,  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo  of 
New  Jersey,  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  Robert  A.  Roe  of  New  Jersey, 
Dan  Rostenkowski  of  Illinois,  Martin 
A.  Russo  of  niinois,  Fernand  J.  St  Ger- 
main of  Rhode  Island,  Ronald  A.  Sarasin 
of  Connecticut,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  of 
Maryland,  George  E.  Shipley  of  Illinois, 
Paul  Simon  of  Illinois,  Neal  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Stephen  J.  Solarz  of  New  York, 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman  of  Maryland, 
James  V.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Fortney  H. 
Stark  of  California,  Samuel  S.  Stratton 
of  New  York,  James  W.  Symington  of 
Missouri,  Charles  Thone  of  Nebraska, 
Bob  Traxler  of  Michigan,  Richard  F. 
Vander  Veen  of  Michigan,  Charles  A. 
Vanik  of  Ohio,  Joseph  P.  Vigorito  of 
Pennsylvania,  William  F.  Walsh  of  New- 
York,  Henry  A.  Waxman  of  California, 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat  of  Guam.  Gus 
Yatron  of  Pennsylvania,  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki  of  Wisconsin,  Leo  C.  Zeferetti 
of  New  York. 

This  legislation  is  limited  to  providing 
only  hospital,  domiciliary  care,  and  med- 
ical services  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  those  who  served  in  combat 
during  World  War  I  or  World  War  II.  as 
a  member  of  any  armed  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Czechoslovakia  or  Poland, 
against  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
They  must  have  been  American  citizens 
for  at  least  10  years  to  qualify  and  they 
must  not  be  entitled  to  equivalent  care  or 
services  provided  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  ally  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  original  bill  In  the  last  Congi-css, 


we  proposed  to  Include  similarly  situated 
soldiers  who  fought  on  behalf  of  the  al- 
lied causes  of  the  Governments  of  Bul- 
garia, Estonia,  Himgary,  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania, Romania,  and  Yugoslavia.  However, 
with  research  and  historical  inquiry,  it 
developed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
document  adequately  the  necessary  proof 
of  service  from  the  Communists  with  re- 
spect to  men  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  of  these  countries. 

As  my  colleagues  are  fully  aware,  we 
require  strict  evidentiary  proof  of  service 
for  veterans  of  our  own  armed  services. 
Accordingly  it  appeared  that  only  service 
of  veterans  of  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, who  are  able  to  secm-e  appropriate 
service  certifications  from  either  the 
British  War  Office  or  the  French  Minis- 
try of  Defense,  could  reasonably  be 
equated  with  the  service  requirements 
for  our  own  veterans. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  is  now  limited  to  veterans 
of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  who,  we 
have  been  assured,  can  secure  the  appro- 
priate .service  certification  from  either 
Britain  or  France. 

Extensive  hearings  on  this  legislation 
were  held  during  the  93d  Congress,  and 
a  number  of  outstanding  witnesses  out- 
lined the  need  lor  enactment  of  this  bill. 
They  include:  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski. 
president  of  tlie  PolLsh  American  Con- 
gress and  the  Polish  National  Alliance; 
Alexander  Stelmaszczyk,  chairman,  Po- 
lish Veterans  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Illinois,  Polish  Army  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. Chicago,  111.;  John  E.  Hamilton, 
legislative  officer.  Combined  Veterans 
Association  of  Illinois;  Janusz  Ki-zyza- 
nowski.  president,  Polish  Veterans  of 
World  War  II;  Zbigniew  A.  Konikowski. 
adjutant  general,  Polish  Army  Veterans 
Association  of  America;  Henry  Wyszyn- 
ski,  vice  president  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  and  president  of  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Division,  Polish  American 
Congress;  Jan  Karski,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment. School  of  Foreign  Service, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Casimir  Lenard,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
and  presently  a  member  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Ethnic  Council;  and  Herbert  J. 
Naylor,  Association  for  former  Czecho- 
slovak 0£Bcers  in  Exile.  Bethesda.  Md. 

Mr.  Mazew.ski  pointed  out  at  those 
hearings  tliat  the  men  covered  by  this 
legislation : 

Share  the  lieroisiii  of  s-ncrifices,  burdens, 
niid  suffcriuti.s  oJ  many  historic  battlefields. 
After  .serving  with  unreserved  commitment 
and  dedicHtion  to  the  common  cnnse  of  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  man  tor  which  the  United 
Stales  entered  two  wars,  they  bettled  among 
us  and  became  a  vlt.il  part  of  the  socio-clvic 
and  fconomic  structure  of  our  society.  In  the 
best  traditions  of  America's  pU.rallstic  so- 
ciety, we  accepted  them  warmly  and  recog- 
nised the  value  of  their  service  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Passage  of  these  limited  benefits  is 
supported  by  the  Illinois  Division  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  National  Council 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  Association,  Inc.,  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  Association,  and 
also  the  Combined  Veterans  Associations 
of  Illinois  which  embraces  the  following 
organizations:    AM  VETS,   the  Catholic 
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War  Veterans,  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the 
Marine  Coi-ps  League,  the  Navy  Club,  the 
Militai-y  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans,  the 
United  Spanish-American  War  Veter- 
ans, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  Service 
Employees '  international  Union,  and 
many  other  groups  and  individuals. 

There  are  various  estimates  as  to  how- 
many  persons  would  be  covered  by  tins 
bill — and  it  appears  that,  at  the  most, 
about  35,000  would  be  entitled  to  benefits. 
However,  It  has  also  been  estimated  by 
or  Veterans'  Administration  that  usually 
less  than  11  percent  of  those  entitled  to 
benefits  actually  apply  for  them.  Keep- 
ing these  estimates  in  mind,  and  also 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  each 
year  more  and  more  of  these  freedom 
fighters  pass  away  due  to  the  infirmities 
of  advancing  age,  the  cost  for  providing 
medical  benefits  to  the  4,000  or  5,000  who 
may  apply  would  bo  relatively  small. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
these  freedom  fighters,  unlike  others  who 
fought  with  great  courage  against  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  were  not 
able  to  return  to  tlieir  homelands  after 
the  war  was  over,  because  tlieir  home- 
lands remained  imder  Communist  con- 
trol. For  many  years,  our  veterans  laws — 
title  38,  United  States  Code— have  per- 
mitted certain  veterans  benefits  to  those 
who  were  not  actually  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  on  the  basis  of  "reciprocal  serv- 
ices" upon  request  by  the  government 
allied  witli  our  coiuitry  during  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II.  However,  be- 
cause the  homelands  of  the  freedom 
fighters  are  still  und  .r  Communist  con- 
trol, recourse  of  tlie  "reciprocal  serv- 
ices" authority  is  unavailable.  Thus,  the 
freedom  figliters  are  denied  benefits  and 
recognition  not  only  in  our  couutij ,  but 
in  their  native  lands  as  well. 

Sevei-al  allied  countries,  including  Can- 
ada, Britain,  Austialia ,  and  New  Zealand, 
have  granted  full  veteran  privileges  to 
the  Polish  veterans  who  settled  in  their 
lands.  However,  the  United  States  has 
not,  despite  the  fact  that  we  already  pro- 
vide medical  and  hospital  benefits  to 
World  War  II  veterans  of  the  Pliilippine 
armed  forces,  even  if  they  are  not  U.S. 
citizens.  Yet,  the  heroic  sacrifices  that 
were  made  by  the  Poles  and  Czechs  were 
the  same  as  Philippine  nationals — why, 
then,  should  not  the  recognition  be  the 
same? 

Two  years  ago,  while  in  Italy.  I  visited 
the  cemetery  in  Monte  Cassino  dedicated 
to  the  Polish  war  dead.  Close  to  12,000 
membere  of  the  Polish  army-Ln-exile 
were  killed  in  tlie  Italian  campaigns  of 
World  Wai-  II  and  are  buiied  at  Monte 
Cassino  and  other  cemeteries  in  Italy. 
These  freedom  fighters  were  committed 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  fought  for 
democracy.  They  fought  for  self-deter- 
mination. They  fought  for  fi-eedom,  and 
their  devotion  to  tliis  sacred  cause  never 
wavered.  They  gave  willingly  of  their 
blood  and  their  lives  as  they  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Americaa«? 
and  the  allied  forces  in  Euixtpe. 


We  hear  so  much  about  the  millions  of 
people  who  died  in  World  War  II,  but 
how  many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  5  million  Poles  were  killed 
in  World  War  II.  This  Is  a  figure  that  is 
rarely  mentioned,  but  It  must  be  men- 
tioned today,  because  these  men  fought 
on  tlie  alUed  side  against  the  common 
enemy.  They  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
gave  their  all — willingly — with  no  hope 
of  reward,  other  than  to  be  free. 

Many  of  the  freedom  fighters  who  sur- 
vived came  to  America,  because  their  na- 
tive lands.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
remained  under  Communist  control. 
They  became  citizens,  raised  families, 
and  became  productive  and  exemplary 
members  of  our  communities.  Many  of 
these  freedom  fighters  who  established 
themselves  in  cur  country  have  been  able 
to  provide  well  for  themselves  and  their 
familie.<^.  They  are  in  no  need  of  the 
medical  benefits  that  would  be  provided 
by  H.R.  71  and  undoubtedly  will  never 
apply  for  tliese  benefits. 

Yet  there  is  one  overwhelming  cloud 
in  their  lives,  and  that  is  the  knowledge 
that  official  recogmltion  for  their  great 
contribution  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
during  World  War  II  has  been  denied, 
despite  tlie  fact  that  the  rame  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  otiiers.  This  is 
an  unconscionable  oversisrht  on  our  part, 
and  gives  a  hollow  ring  to  our  words  of 
gratitude.  Those  12.000  Polish  craves  in 
Italy  are  mute  evidence  of  the  courage 
and  dedication  of  the  freedom  fighters. 
It  is.  therefore,  our  solemn  obligation  to 
give  tangible  recognition  to  their  imfor- 
gettable  sacrifices. 

We  have  more  to  consider  here  than 
providing  medical  benefits  for  a  few  re- 
maining freedwn  flf?hters  who  have  not 
yet  succumbed  to  the  itifirmities  of  old 
age.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  moral  as- 
pect and  the  spirit  of  the  law — a  spirit 
which  for  Americans  always  has  meant 
recognition  for  sacrifices  made  in  behalf 
of  the  American  cause.  This  is  p.'irt  of  the 
American  heritage — an  integral  part  of 
the  thinking  of  every  American  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  founding  of  our  Re- 
public. Let  us  for  a  brief  moment  recall 
the  magnificent  contributions  made  dur- 
ing our  Revolutionary  War  by  Pulaski 
and  Kosciuszko,  two  noble  sons  of  Po- 
land, without  whose  iielp  the  birth  of  cur 
great  coimtry  might  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. Pulaski  died  In  battle  before  our 
own  country  was  established,  but  In  the 
case  of  Kosciuszko,  who  returned  to  Eu- 
rope once  our  Revolutionary  War  was 
won,  our  grateful  Nation  bestowed  on  him 
land  grants  in  Ohio  as  recognition  for 
his  indispensable  assistance  in  our  war 
of  Independence. 

It  is  this  same  spirit  that  is  reflected 
in  the  provisions  of  H.R.  71. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  hkc 
to  quote  from  the  testimony  given  by  Dr. 
Jan  Karski,  now  a  professor  of  govern- 
ment at  Georgetown  University,  who  was 
a  spy  during  World  War  n  for  the  Allies 
and  personally  reported  to  President 
Roosevelt  In  1943.  In  committee  testi- 
mony this  courageous  man  said: 

We  are  war  veterans.  We  did  flght  In  the 
.^UieU  ranks.  We  are  American  citizens.  We 
do  serve  these  United  SUtes  which  we  learned 
xo  love  and  respect  with  undivided  loyalty. 


We  would  defend  this  country,  if  need  be, 
glvliig  our  lives.  Coifid  this  Nation  whloh 
extended  Ita  generosity  to  others  oa  a  s:ale 
unparalleled  In  all  Uutnan  history  dei^y  .'.6, 
Its  citlseus,  a  status  of  war  •.etcraus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary  let  me  say 
tliat  these  valiant  Americans  are  not  ask- 
ing for  a  memorial  of  gi-anite  and  marble, 
they  are  not  asking  fcr  special  privileges. 
What  they  are  asking  for  is  tlie  official 
recognition  of  the  U.S.  Government  of 
their  status  as  war  veterans.  They  love 
this  Nation  and  the  principles  it  stands 
fcr  and  it  is  a  high  honor  for  them  to 
ba  accorded  the  title  "American  War  Vet- 
eran." Pa.-aa.ge  of  this  bill  v.oidd  be  a 
living  memorial  to  them  in  the  name  of 
tlie  American  people  to  commemorate 
their  sacrifices  lor  the  ideals  of  freedom. 
Tlieir  native  country  was  taken  away 
from  them  and  they  have  never  received 
even  this  symbolic  recognition  from  tlieir 
adopted  land.  I  strongly  mge  my  col- 
leagues to  giant  these  fine  Americans  tiiis 
justly  deserved  recognition  and  honor. 

Ivlr.  HATvIMERSCHMrDT.  Mr.  Sj:eaker, 
1  yield  my: elf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
.siunc. 

IvTr.  Speaker,  I  rise  la  support  of  K.R. 
71.  Tliis  legi.-lntion,  in  my  estimation,  is 
Ions  overdue.  It  v.ould  bestow  ui^on  cer- 
tain veterans  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions allied  with  the  United  States  in 
both  V,''orld  War3  entitlement  to  medical 
c.-.re  from  the  Veteranc*  Administration. 

The  veterans  conceiTied  are  thoic  who 
Esrved  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  Czechcslo- 
\  akia  or  Poland,  and  because  of  a  change 
in  the  governments  of  their  homelands, 
do  not  have  rccouise  to  medical  treat- 
ment available  to  veterans  of  other  Al- 
lied Nations  by  reciprocal  service  rgree- 
mcnts  permitted  under  existing  lar:. 

This  bill  stipulates  that  In  order  to  be 
elislblc.  the  veteran  must  have  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least 
10  years  and  produce  a  certification  from 
either  the  French  Minister  of  Defense 
or  the  British  War  Office,  sliowing  mili- 
tary service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Czechoslovakia  or  Poland  \^ith  subse- 
quent service  with  the  Armed  Foi-ces  of 
Prance  or  Great  Britain  during  World 
War  I  or  II. 

I  favor  this  legislation,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  not  only  Is  It  needed,  but  It 
also  provides  a  means  for  u.';  to  show  our 
gratitude  to  a  group  of  people  who  aided 
and  abetted  our  war  efTorts,  but  to  the 
present  time  have  never  received  any  of 
the  benefits  granted  to  other  moi-e  ifor- 
timate  veterans  cf  our  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  a 
strong  support  of  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
mpn  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DERWTjrsKi^. 

Mr.  DFRWINSKI.  Mr.  Sreaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  71,  I  am  pleased  to 
jobi  other  Members  In  emphasizing  my 
views  as  to  whv  this  lezlslatlon  should 
be  anproved  by  the  Hou'^e  this  afternoon. 

I  know  the  Members  hare  not  forgot- 
ten that  during  World  Wars  I  and  II 
many  troops  of  countries  in  Central  Eu- 
rope fought  with  great  courage  In  alli- 
ance with,  and  against  the  foes  of,  the 
United  States  and  its  aDles.  There  was 
a  change  of  government  in  these  coun- 
tries after  the  war,  and  particularly  In 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  which  de- 
prived may  of  these  European.?  of  free- 
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dom  for  which  they  so  valiantly  had 
struggled. 

Many  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
\'here  they  coiUd  live  with  full  and  right- 
nil  dignity  rather  Uian  accept  the  shack- 
les  imposed   on   them   by   Communist 
Kovemments. 

These  Americans  have  given  much  to 
oiu-  Nation — they  have  contributed  to  our 
economic  life,  and  they  are  a  spirited 
example  of  individuals  determined  that 
Ireedom  is  the  most  precious  passession 
of  any  people. 

There  is  a  gap  in  our  Isws  which  de- 
prives these  individuals  of  the  right  to 
full  first-class  citizenship — they  are  in- 
eligible to  receive  any  of  the  benefits 
available  to  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  time  for  us  to  right  tliis  In- 
justice. H.R.  71  provides  that  former 
servicemen  of  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, who  have  been  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  10  years,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  hospital  and  domiciliary  care 
and  medical  services  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
their  service  had  been  performed  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  71  certeinly  deserves 
our  support. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
.sponsor  of  HM.  71,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  which  will  author- 
ize limited  VA  hospital  and  medical  ben- 
efits to  Americans  of  Polish  and  Czech 
descent  who  fought  with  tlie  Allies  In 
both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
and  who  have  been  U.S.  citizens  for  at 
least  10  years. 

Typical  of  these  gallant  men  is  one  of 
my  constituents,  Rubin  PerlniuLter  of 
Middletown.  N.Y.,  who  served  with  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Polish  Free  Army 
which  was  attached  to  the  U.S.  Fifth 
Army  from  1942  until  1!M8.  For  the 
bravery  shown  by  Captaui  Perhn  utter 
he  was  awaided  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
the  Star  of  Italy,  the  African  and  Middle 
East  British  Defense  Medal,  and  the 
Monte  Casino  Cross.  Immediately  after 
lils  discharge  in  1948,  Mr.  Perlmutter 
came  to  the  United  States  and  became 
a  naturalized  American  citizen.  Mr.  Perl- 
mutter,  besides  being  a  distinguished  and 
respectable  member  of  the  community,  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Order  of  La- 
fayette, the  18th  Polish  Rifle  Battalion, 
and  a  member  of  the  American -Pi-ench 
Croix  de  Ouerrre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  brave  men  who  fought 
so  courageously  with  the  aUies.  emigrated 
to  America  after  the  war  and  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion. This  legislation  indicates  to  these 
brave  men  that  America  is  grateful  to 
them  for  their  commitment  to  our  Na- 
tion's ideals. 

We  should  also  take  note  that  other 
countries  have  honored  these  former 
soldiers  by  providing  for  the  medical 
care  of  former  Polish  Freedom  Fighters, 
including  the  foUowing  alhes;  Canada, 
Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
We  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  some  reservations  that 
I  rlae  in  support  of  H.R.  71,  which  per- 
tains to  medical  care  for  soldiers  of  cer- 
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tain  allied  nations  during  World  Wars  I 
and  II. 

I  support  the  principles  of  this  act 
wholeheartedly.  Veterans  of  the  Polish 
and  Czechoslovak  armies  certainly 
fought  bravely  dming  World  War  n, 
only  to  fhid  that  they  could  not  return 
to  their  native  lands,  because  of  political 
situaUons.  It  is  only  right  that  we  ex- 
tend to  these  people  the  use  of  our  vet- 
erans' medical  services.  After  all,  the.se 
men  fought  bravely,  along  with  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  for  the  same 
cause  and  against  a  common  enemy,  only 
to  find  their  nations  were  no  longer  their 
own. 

However,  men  from  other  nations  also 
fought  side  by  side  with  our  troops  dur- 
ing those  wars,  and  do  not  receive  U  S 
medical  benefits  even  if  they  are  now 
citizens  of  this  country. 

During  World  War  n,  one  of  the  most 
c iucial  battlefields  in  the  Pacific  theater 
was  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  were 
at  that  time  under  the  protection  of  ttie 
United  States.  Many  fierce  battles  were 
waged  over  these  islands,  and  American 
and  Filipino  fought  side  by  side  in  many 
of  those  encountera. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  brave  men 
enlisted  in  the  Regular  U.S.  Aimed 
Forces  and  are  Uius  eligible  for  benefits. 
However,  many  more  battled  under  the 
hag  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

These  men  often  faced  dangers  even 
graver  than  those  confronting  our  own 
troops,  because  the  lives  of  their  families 
were  often  in  jeopardy.  Many  Filipinos 
paid  dearly  for  then-  patriotism  and 
courage  during  their  batUe  for  freedom. 
However,  Filipino  veterans  who  served 
m  the  Commonwealth  forces  are  not  eli- 
gible for  full  benefits  due  veterans  of  U  S 
forces,  even  if  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  under  current 
law  a  veteran  who  seiTed  in  the  Phihp- 
pine  Commonwealth  armed  services  re- 
ceive medical  benefits— but  only  if  he 
lives  in  the  Philippines  and  can  go  to  a 
veterans  hospital  there  which  is  subsi- 
dized by  the  United  States.  But  should 
tliat  same  veteran  decide  to  live  in  the 
United  States,  he  loses  aU  medical  bene- 
fits except  in  the  case  of  certahi  war- 
related  disabilities. 

I  feel  that  this  situation  is  obviously 
unfair  to  many  Filipino  veterans. 
^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  spirit  be- 
hmd  H.R.  71,  and  I  fully  hi  tend  to  vote 
for  its  passage.  But  I  hope  that  this  same 
spirit  of  generosity  will  be  extended  to 
the  many  Filipino  Americans  who  fought 
so  vahantly  with  us  during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJR.  71 
is  legislation  which  will  provide  medical 
care  for  those  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  who  fought  for  the  Allies  in 
World  War  I  and  II  and  who  have  since 
become  American  citizens  for  a  period  of 
10  years.  I  consider  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation to  be  crucial  if  we  are  to  demon- 
strate our  ti-ue  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  gaUant  efforts  these  men 
made  to  preserve  democracy  and  the 
ideals  of  freedom  for  millions  of  people 
in  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  hope  It 


can  avoid  the  problems  which  confronted 
it  during  the  93d  Congress.  While  we 
passed  this  bill  overwhelmingly  last  Au- 
gust, the  Senate  failed  to  act  and  the 
bill  died.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  vear  tli.' 
Senate  will  join  tlie  House  hi  pa.ssing  this 
important  legislation. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  II  many 
citizens  of  countries  in  Central  Europr 
fought  side  by  side  with  American  troops 
against  our  common  enemy.  Many  of 
these  men  after  fighting  gallantly  for 
Uie  cause  of  freedom  returned  to  their 
homelands  to  discover  radical  changes 
in  government  and  an  abrupt  end  to 
their  personal  freedoms. 

As  a  result  many  of  these  individuals 
immigrated  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  to  the  United  States  to  pursue 
those  freedoms  denied  them  by  their 
homeland.  While  in  this  Nation,  tliese 
men  have  contributed  to  the  economic 
and  moral  well-being  of  our  Nation 
Yet  due  to  serious  gaps  in  our  laws  thev 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  impoitant 
medical  benefits  which  are  otherwise 
available  to  other  veterans  of  the  US 
Armed  forces  including  tho.se  persons 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Phihppmes  even  though  they  mav  not 
be  American  citizens. 

This  legislation  wiU  correct  this  Ioiik 
standing  inequity  and  will  provide  these 
veterans  with  aU  the  various  forms  of 
medical  care  provided  by  the  Veterans- 
Administration  including  hospital  and 
donjiciliai-y  care. 

Thus  legislation  also  provides  for  facili- 
tated administrative  procedures  which 
were  lacking  from  earUer  bills.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  all  a  person  has  to  do  is 
obtain  proof  of  military  service  to  the 
governments  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia from  either  the  French  Min- 
istry of  Defense  or  the  British  War  OfQcf 
as  well  as  show  proof  of  American  citi- 
zenship for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years. 
These  procedures  preclude  these  veter- 
ans from  having  to  obtain  their  records 
from  their  homelands,  many  of  which 
would  present  numerous  obstacles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  mv 
distinguished  coUeague  from  Illinois  who 
has  donated  years  of  imtirlng  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation.  The  passage  of 
H.R.  71  by  the  House  today  and  the 
Senate  in  the  near  future  will  allow  his 
efforts  to  achieve  fruition.  He  deserves 
the  commendation  of  the  full  House  for 
his  efforts  and  I  am  sure  that  the  men 
who  become  eligible  for  benefits  under 
tills  bill  will  be  etemally  grateful  to  Mr. 
Annunzio. 

Freedom  has  been  challeftged  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  20th  century. 
While  we  are  embarking  on  a  course  of 
cooperation  with  our  main  adversaries 
the  fact  remains  that  communism  con- 
tinues to  pose  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
tlie  free  world.  We  cannot  forget  the  con- 
tributions of  those  who  fought  in  earlier 
days  so  we  can  be  free  today.  We  are 
paying  tribute  to  those  veterans  of  Polish 
and  Czech  extraction  who  not  only 
fought  to  make  our  Nation  free  but  as 
citizens  they  have  worked  to  keep  it 
strong  and  free.  They  have  earned  these 
benefits.  They  are  not  handouts.  I  urge 
the  swift  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  71. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
talle. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  LAWS  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3350)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  corrections  therein,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3350 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Laws 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1975  ". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  1  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101(29)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidential  proclamation  or  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "May  7,  1975";  and 

(2)  Section  108(C)  is  amended  by  in.sertlng 
Immediately  before  "section  784"  the  follow- 
ing: "section  775  or". 

Sec.  3.  Section  230(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  "territory"  the  following: 
"the". 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  11  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"356.  Minimum  rating  for  arrested  tubercu- 
losis.". 

(2)  Section  301  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Leprosy"  in  paragraph 
(3)  and  inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  "Hansen's 
disease"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Leprosy"  in  paragraph 
(4);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (4)  betv.een 
'Filiariasis"  and  "Leishmaniasis,  including 
kala-azar"  the  following:  "Hansen's  disease". 

(3)  Section  314  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "In  combination  with 
total  blindness  with  5,'200  visual  acuitv  or 
less,"  in  clause  (o);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "3203(f)  "  in  clause  (r) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3203(e)". 

Sec.  5.  Section  415  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  redesignating  .section  (b)(2)  as  sec- 
tion (b)(4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  (b)(1)  and  in- 
suiting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(i)  of  this  subsection,  if  there  is  only  one 
parent,  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  the  parent  according 
to  the  following  formula: 


"The  monthly  rate 

of  dependency  and 

For  each  $1  of  annual  income 

indemn.ty  compensa- 
tion shall  be  $123 

Which  Is  more 

But  not  mort 

(educed  by  — 

than- 

than— 

$0.00 

0 

$800 

.03 

$800 

1,000 

.04 

1.000 

1.300 

.05 

1,300 

1,600 

.06 

1.600 

1,800 

.07 

1.800 

2,0C0 

.08 

2,000 

3.000. 

and 


"(2)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  parent  under  this  subsection  be 
less  than  $4. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  be  paid  under  this 
subsection  to  any  parent  if  the  annual  in- 
come of  such  parent  e.xceeds  $3,000.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  if  there  are  two  parents, 
but  they  are  not  living  together,  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  each  parent  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula: 


"The  monthly  rale 
of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensa- 
tion sh.ill  be  $86 
reduced  by  - 


$0.00 
.02 
.04 
.05 
.06 


For  each  $1  of  annual  income 


Whirh  is  more 
than-- 


0 

5800 

1.100 

2.100 

2,500 


But  not  more 
than  - 


$800 
1  100 
2.100 
2.500 
3,000. 


"(2)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  parent  under  this  subsection  be 
less  than  $4. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  be  paid  under  this 
sub.section  to  any  pa-ent  if  the  annual  in- 
come of  such  parent  exceeds  $3,000. 

"(d)(1)  If  there  are  two  parents  who  are 
living  together,  or  if  a  parent  has  remarried 
and  Is  living  with  his  or  her  spouse,  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  each  parent  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula : 


"The  monthly  rate 
of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensa- 
tion sha.  be  $83 
reduced  by  — 


For  each  \1  of  annual  incom'j 


Which  is  more 
thao- 


But  not  more 
than- 


TO.  00 

0 

$1,000 

.01 

M.ooo 

1,100 

.02 

1,100 

2,500 

.03 

2,500 

3.500 

.04 

3,500 

4,200. 

"(2)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  parent  under  this  subsection  be 
less  than  $4. 

"(3)  In  no  ca.se  may  be  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  be  paid  under  this 
subsection  to  either  parent  if  the  total  com- 
bined annual  income  exceeds  $4,200.";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "and"  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon  in  subsection  (g)  (1)  (L) . 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  503(a)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  9, 
semicolon;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (16); 

(2)  Section  541(e)(1)(D)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  expiration  of  ten  years  fol- 


lowing termination  of  the  Vietnam  era  " 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "May  8,  1985"; 

(3)  Sections  510  and  531  are  repealed;  and 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  15  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  510.  Confederate  forces  veterans." 

and 

"531.  Widows  of  Mexican  War  veterans.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  521  of  title  38,  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 
(i>)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•(bid)  If  the  veteran  is  unmarried  (or 
married  but  not  living  with  and  not  reason- 
ably contributing  to  the  support  of  his  or  her 
spouse)  and  has  no  child,  pension  shall  be 
psid  to  I  lie  veteran  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula: 


For  each  $1  of  annual  Income 


T!ie  nionlhlv  t,ile  of 

, .  . 

pension  shall  be 

Which  is  more 

But  not  moie 

IieOieducedby   ■ 

t'lan— 

than 

sn.oo 

0 

$300 

.03 

t300 

500 

.04 

500 

900 

05 

SCO 

1  500 

06 

1.S0O 

1  9U0 

.07 

1.900' 

2.3UI 

.08 

2.300 

3,000 

"(2i  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  any  veteran  under  this  sub- 
section be  less  than  $5. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  pension  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  any  veteran  If  the  annual 
Income  of  svicli  veteran  exceeds  $3,000. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  veteran  is  married  and  li.-- 
in-;  with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the 
support  of  his  or  her  spouse,  or  has  a  child 
or  children,  pension  shall  be  paid  to  the  vet- 
eran according  to  the  following  formula: 


"The  monthly  rale  of 
pension  fora  veteian 

shall  be  - 
$172  if  he  or  she  has 
one  dependent; 
$1/7  if  he  or  she  has 

t>,o  dependents; 

and  $182  i  t  he  or  she 

has  three  or  more 

dependents: 

leduced  by  - 


$0.00 
.02 
.03 
.04 
.05 
.06 
.07 
.08 


For  each  $1  of  annual  income 


But  not  more 
than 


Which  is  muie 
than  - 


0 
$500 
700 
l,S0O 
3,000 
3,500 
3.800 
4,000 


$500 
700 
1.800 
3,000 
3.500 
3.800 
4,000 
4,200. 


" (2)  In  no  case  may  pension  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  any  veteran  if  the  annual 
Income  of  such  veteran  exceeds  $4,200.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  541  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  If  there  is  no  child,  pension  shall 
be  paid  to  the  widow  or  widower  according 
to  the  following  formula: 


"The  monthly  (ate  of 
pension  shall  be 
$108  reduced  by— 

For  each  $1  of  annual  income 

Which  is  more 
than— 

But  not  more 
than- 

$0.00 
.01 
.03 

.04 

.05 

0 

saoB 
15 

m 

2,100 

IS 

m 

i,t«a 

aim 

"(2)  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  any  widow  or  widower  under 
this  subsection  l>e  less  than  $5. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  pension  be  paid  under 
this  subsection  to  any  widow  or  widower  If 
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the  annual  Income  of  such  widow  or  widower 
exceeds  $3,000. 

"(cXl)  If  there  Is  a  widow  or  widower 
and  one  child,  pension  shall  be  paid  to  the 
widow  or  widower  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula: 


"Tht  montiily  rat*  of 
paasion  shall  b* 
$128  reduced  by- 


far  each  il  of  annual  income 


Which  is  more 
than— 


}aoo 

0 

.01 

$:oo 

.02 

1.100 

.03 

2.100 

.04 

3,000 

But  not  mora 
tJian— 


$700 
1,100 
2,100 
3.000 
4,200. 


"(2)  In  no  case  may  pen.iiun  be  paid  un- 
der this  subsection  to  any  widow  or  widower 
if  the  annual  income  of  such  widow  or  wid- 
ower exceeds  $4,200. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  monthly  rate  payable  to 
any  widow  or  widower  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  is  less  than  the  amount 
which  would  be  payable  to  the  chUd  under 
eeoUon  642  of  this  title  U  the  widow  or  wid- 
ower were  not  entitled,  the  widow  or  wid- 
ower shall  be  paid  at  the  child's  rate.' 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  title  of  such  chapter  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  •DOMICIL- 
IARY" the  following:     NURSING  HOME,". 

(2)  The  title  of  subchapter  II  of  such 
chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  immediate- 
ly after  "Hospital"  the  following:  ■'.  Nursing 
Home". 

(3)  The  title  of  section  610  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  •hoypital"  the 
following:  ",  nursing  home". 

(4)  Section  610(a)(1)(B)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immeidately  after  "iio.'spital"  the 
following:  "or  nursine  home". 

(5)  The  title  of  section  611  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Hospitalization  '  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Care". 

(6)  Section  612(e)  i.s  amended  by  striking 
out  "Indian  wars'  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Indian  Wars '. 

(7)  Section  616  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 

(8)  The  title  of  subchapter  III  of  such 
chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "Hospital"  the  following:  "and  Nurs- 
ing Home". 

(9)  Clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section 
621  are  each  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "hospital"  each  time  it  appears 
the  following:  ",  nursing  home". 

(10)  Section  622(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •'610(a)(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "610(a)  (1)  (B)  ";  and  by  striking  out 
"63a(b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "632 
(a)(2)". 

(11)  Section  627  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1967". 

(12)  Section  628fa)(l)  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "they '  and  Inserting  in  lieii 
thereof  "delay". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  table  of  parts  and  chap- 
ters at  the  beginning  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  part  n  of  such  title  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"Hospital,"  m  the  title  of  chapter  17  the  fol- 
lowing: "Nursing  Home.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  the  title  of  subchap- 
ter n  Immediately  after  "HosprrAL"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  NuKSiNG  Home"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  the  title  of  section  610 
Immediately  after  "hospital"  the  following: 
",  nursing  home"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  In  the  title  of  subchap- 
ter m  immediately  after  "hospital"  the 
following:  "ako  nurstnc  homb";  and 


(4)  by  strlkUig  out  In  the  title  of  sec- 
tion 611  "Hospitalization"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Care." 

Sic.  11.  Chapter  19  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  sections  717  and  718  to 
read  as  follows: 

"i  717.  Insurance  maturing  on  or  after 
August  1.  1946 
"(a)  The  in.sured.  inider  a  policy  matur- 
ing on  or  after  August  1.  1946,  shall  have 
the  right  to  designate  the  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  of  stich  insurance  and,  at  all 
times,  subject  to  regulations,  to  change  the 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  without  the  con- 
eent  of  such  beneficiary  or  beneSciaries. 

"(b)   Insurance  maturing  on  or  after  Au- 
gust 1.  loie,  shall  be  payable  In  accordance 
Kvith  ilie  following  optional  modes  of  settle- 
-Koent: 

"(1)  lu  one  sum  (only  availfiblc  If  selected 
|:y  the  insured ) . 

I  "(2)  In  equ.ll  monthly  installments  of 
from  36  to  240  in  iiumber,  in  multiples  of 
12. 

"(3)  1. 1  equal  monthly  Installments  for 
120  montlis  certain  with  such  payments  con- 
tinuing during  the  remaining  lifetime  of  the 
farst  beneficiary. 

"(4)  As  a  refund  monthly  life  income  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  liietime  of  the  first 
beneficiary.  Payment  shall  be  in  monthly 
Installments  payable  for  such  period  cer- 
tain as  may  be  required  in  order  that  the 
sum  of  the  installments  certaUi,  including 
a  last  Installment  of  such  reduced  amount  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  equal  the  face  value 
Of  the  contract,  less  any  indebtedness.  Such 
optional  settlement  shall  not  be  available 
In  any  case  In  which  such  settlement  would 
result  in  payments  of  installments  over  a 
Sliorter  period  than  120  months. 

"(c)  The  Insurance  shall  be  payable  to 
the  designated  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
under  the  optional  mode  of  settlement 
selected  by  the  insured,  except: 

"(1)  If  the  insured  has  not  selected  a 
settlement  option,  payment  shall  be  made 
to  36  equal  monthly  installments. 

"(2)  The  first  beneficiary  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive payment  under  any  option  which  pro- 
vides for  payment  over  a  period  of  time 
longer  than  the  option  elected  by  the  In- 
spired, or  If  the  Insured  elected  no  option. 
In  excess  of  36  months. 

"(3)  If  the  option  selected  requires  pay- 
ment to  any  beneficiary  of  monthly  Install- 
ments of  less  than  $10,  the  amount  to  such 
beneficiary  shall  be  paid  in  the  maximum 
number  of  installments,  in  multiples  of  12. 
required  to  pay  a  monthly  Installment  of  at 
lea.1t  $10. 

"(4)  If  the  present  value  of  the  amount 
payable  at  the  time  any  person  initially  be- 
comes entitled  to  payment  thereof  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  at  least  12  monthly  install- 
ments of  not  less  than  $10  each,  payment 
shall  be  in  one  sum. 

"(6)  The  optional  modes  of  settlement  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  available  if  any  firm, 
corporation,  legal  entity  (Including  the  es- 
tate of  the  insured),  or  trustee  Is  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

"(d)  In  no  event  shall  there  be  any  pay- 
ment to  the  estate  of  the  Insured  or  of  the 
beneficiary  of  any  sums  unless  It  is  shown 
that  any  siims  paid  will  not  escheat.  Pay- 
ment to  an  estate  shall  be  In  one  sum  and 
shall  be  made  In  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

"  (1 )  To  the  estate  of  the  Insured — 
"(A)   If  no  beneficiary  is  designated, 
"(B)   If  no  designated  beneficiary  survives 
the  Insured,  or 

"(C)  If  a  designated  beneficiary,  not  en- 
titled to  lump-sum  settlement,  survives  the 
Insured,  but  dies  before  receiving  ail  benefits 
due  and  payable,  and  there  is  no  surviving 
beneficiary  entitled   to   those   benefits;    but 


payment  pursuant  to  ttils  subparagraph  shall 
be  the  commuted  value  of  the  remaimng 
Insurance,  whether  accrued  or  not. 

"(2)  To  the  estate  of  the  beneficiary  it 
such  beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  a  lump-sum 
settlement,  but  elects  some  other  mode  of 
settlement  and  die?  Ijefore  receiving  all  the 
benefits  due  and  payable  under  the  mode 
selected;  but  payment  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  the  present  value  of  the  re- 
maining unpaid  amount. 

"(e)  Under  such  regulations  as  l!ie  Admin- 
istrator may  promulgate,  the  casli  surrender 
value  of  any  policy  of  insurance  or  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  endov.-ment  contract  which  ma- 
tures by  reason  of  completion  of  the  endow- 
ment period  may  be  paid  to  the  insured  un- 
der the  optional  modes  of  settlement  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  or  (4)  of  this 
section.  All  settlements  under  the  option  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  section, 
however,  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  ol 
The  Annuity  Table  for  1949.  If  the  option 
selected  requires  payment  of  monthly  in- 
stallments of  less  than  $10,  the  amount  pay- 
nble  shall  be  paid  In  such  maximimi  num- 
ber of  monthly  installments  as  are  a  mul- 
tiple of  12  as  will  provide  a  monthly  install- 
ment of  not  less  than  $10. 
"5  718.  A<:slgnments 

"(a)  The  nonassignability  and  exempt 
status  of  benefits  due  under  any  law  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
provided  under  section  3101(a)  of  this  title 
shall  apply  to  any  interest  of  the  Insured  or 
a  designated  beneficiary  under  a  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  contract;  e:<cept 
that — 

"(1)  assignments  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
be:ieflclary's  interest  may  be  made  by  a  desig- 
nated beneficiary  to  a  widow,  widower,  child, 
father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother, 
brother,  or  sister  of  the  insured,  when  the 
designated  contingent  beneficiary.  If  any. 
Joins  the  beneficiary  in  the  assignment,  and 
If  the  assignment  is  delivered  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  before  any  payments 
of  the  Insurance  shall  have  been  made  to 
the  beneficiary,  but — 

"(A)  an  Interest  In  an  annultj',  when  a-;- 
slgned,  shall  be  payable  In  equal  monthly  In- 
stallments In  such  multiple  of  12  as  most 
nearly  equals  the  number  of  Installments 
certain  under  such  annuity,  or  In  240  install- 
ments, whichever  is  the  lesser,  and 

"(B)  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Insurance  maturing  on 
or  after  July  27,  1962;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  Insmance  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  722  (b)  of  this 
title,  any  person  to  whom  Insurance  matur- 
ing on  or  after  July  27,  1962,  Is  payable  may 
assign  all  or  any  portion  of  his  Interest  In 
such  insurance  to  a  widow,  widower,  child, 
father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother, 
brother,  or  sister  of  the  Insured  when  the 
designated  contingent  beneficiary.  If  any, 
Joins  the  beneficiary  In  the  assignment,  but 
such  joinder  shall  not  be  required  In  any 
case  in  which  the  Insurance  proceeds  are 
payable  in  a  lump  sum. 

"(b)  The  exempt  status  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  does  not  include 
exemption  from  Federal  estate  tax." 

(2)   by  amending  section  722  and  723  to 
read  as  follows: 
"§  722.  Service  disabled  veterans'  hisurance 

"(a)  (1)  Insurance  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  against  death  occinrlng  while 
such  insurance  is  in  force  to  any  person  re- 
leased from  active  military,  naval  or  air 
service,  under  other  than  dishonorable  con- 
ditions, on  or  after  April  25,  1961,  If — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  finds  such  person 
to  be  suffering  from  a  disability  or  disabili- 
ties for  which  compensation  would  be  pay- 
able if  10  percent  or  more  In  degree,  and 
except  for  which  such  person  would  be  In- 
surable according  to  the  standards  of  good 
hep.lth  established  by  the  Administrator; 
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"(B)  such  person  applies  in  writing  for 
such  insurance  within  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  service-connection  of  such  disabil- 
ity is  determined  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; and 

"(C)  such  person  pays  the  premiums  as 
provided  for  by  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  If  a  person  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  shown  by  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Administrator  to  have  been  mentally  in- 
competent during  any  part  of  the  one-year 
period,  application  for  insurance  under  this 
section  may  be  filed  within  one  year  after 
a  guardian  is  appointed  or  within  one  year 
after  the  removal  of  such  disability  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  whichever 
Is  the  earlier  date.  If  the  guardian  was  ap- 
pointed or  the  removal  of  the  disability  oc- 
curred before  January  1. 1959,  application  for 
Insurance  under  this  section  may  be  made 
within  one  year  after  that  date. 

"(3)  Insurance  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  i.ssued  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  contained  in  the  stand- 
ard policies  of  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance, except  that — 

"(A)  the  premium  rates  for  such  insurance 
shall  be  based  on  the  Commissioners  1941 
Standard  Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality  and 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  2%  percent  per 
annum; 

"(B)  all  cash,  loan,  paid-up.  and  extended 
values  shall  be  based  upon  the  Commissioners 
1941  Standard  Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality 
and  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2 '4  percent  per 
annum; 

"(C)  all  settlements  on  policies  involving 
annuities  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  The  Annuity  Table  for  1949,  and  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2'/2  percent  per  annum;  and 
"(D)  Insurance  granted  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  a  nonparticipating  basis  and  all 
premiums  and  other  collections  therefor  shall 
be  credited  directly  to  a  revolving  fund  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
payments  on  such  insurance  shall  be  made 
directly  from  such  fund. 

"(4)  Appropriations  to  the  revolving  fund 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  (D)  of  this  sub- 
section are  hereby  authorised. 

"(5)  As  to  insurance  issued  under  this 
section,  waiver  of  premiums  pursuant  to 
section  602(n)  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940  and  section  712  of 
this  title  shall  not  be  denied  on  the  ground 
that  the  service-connected  disability  became 
total  before  the  effective  date  of  such 
insurance. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who,  on  or  after 
April  25,  1951,  was  otherwise  qualified  for 
Insurance  under  the  provision  of  section  620 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  but 
who  did  not  apply  for  such  Insurance,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  applied  for,  and  to  have 
been  granted,  such  Insurance,  as  of  the  date 
of  death,  if  it  can  be  shown  by  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  that  such 
person — 

"(A)  was  mentally  incompetent  from  a 
service-connected  disability — 
"(1)  at  time  of  release  from  active  service; 
"(ii)  during  any  port  of  the  one-year  pe- 
riod from  the  date  the  service-connection  of 
a  disability  is  first  determined  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  or 

"(ill)  after  release  from  active  service  but 
is  not  rated  service-connected  disabled  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  vuitll  after 
death; 

"(B)  remained  continuously  so  mentally 
incompetent  until  date  of  death;  and 

"(C)  died  before  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian,  or  within  one  year  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian. 

"(2)  Such  insurance  shall  be  issued  in  a.i 
amount  which,  together  with  any  other 
United  States  Government  or  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  In  force,  shall  aggregate 
$10,000. 


"(3)  The  date  to  be  used  for  determining 
whether  such  person  was  insurable  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  good  health  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator,  except  for  the 
service-connected  disability,  shall  be  the  date 
of  release  from  active  service  or  the  date 
the  person  became  mentally  incompetent, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(4)  Payments  of  insurance  granted  inider 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  to  the  following  beneficiaries  and 
in  the  order  named — 

"(A)  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  in- 
sured, if  livitig  and  while  unremarried; 

"(B)  if  no  widow  or  widower  entitled 
thereto,  to  the  child  or  children  of  the  in- 
sured, if  living,  in  equal  shares:  or 

"(C)  if  no  v/ldow  or  widower  or  cliild  en- 
titled thereto,  to  the  parent  or  parents  of  the 
insured  who  last  bore  that  relationship,  if 
living,  in  equal  shares. 

"(5)  No  application  for  insuvance  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  shall  be  valid 
unless  tiled  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
within  2  years  after  tiie  date  of  death  of 
the  insured  or  before  January  1.  1961.  whicli- 
ever  is  the  later.  The  rclationsiiip  of  the 
applicant  sliall  be  proved  as  of  tlie  date  of 
death  of  the  insured  by  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator.  Persons  shown  by  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  to 
have  been  mentally  or  legally  incompetent 
at  the  time  the  right  to  apply  for  death 
benefits  expires,  may  make  such  application 
at  any  time  within  1  year  after  the  removal 
of  such  disability. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  717  of  this  title,  insurance  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  payable  hi  the  election 
of  the  first  beneficiary  in  240  equal  monthly 
installments  or  under  tlie  optional  modes 
of  settlement  set  forth  in  section  717(b)  (3) 
or  (4)  of  this  title.  Any  installments  certain 
of  insurance  remaining  unpaid  at  the  death 
of  any  beneficiary  shall  be  paid  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  then  in  being  within  the 
classes  specified  in  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  this 
section  and  in  the  order  named.  Such  pay- 
ment sliall  be  in  equal  monthly  installments 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  monthly  Install- 
ments paid  to  the  first  t>eneficiary. 

"(7)  The  right  of  any  beneficiary  to  pay- 
ment of  any  installments  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  his  or  her  being  alive  to  receive  such 
payments.  No  person  shall  have  a  vested  right 
to  any  installment  or  installments  of  any 
such  Insurance.  Any  installments  not  paid 
to  a  beneficiary  during  such  beneficiary's 
lifetime  shall  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  within  the  permitted  class  next 
entitled  to  priority,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)(4)  of  this  section.  No  installments  of 
such  Insurance  shall  be  paid  to  the  heirs 
or  legal  representatives  as  such  of  the  In- 
sured or  of  any  beneficiary.  If  no  person 
within  the  permitted  class  survives  to  re- 
ceive the  insurance  or  any  part  thereof  no 
payment  of  the  unpaid  installments  shall 
be  made. 

••?  723.  V^elerans'  Special  Life  Instirance 

"(a)  Insurance  heretofore  granted  under 
the  provisions  of  section  621  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940.  against 
the  death  of  the  policyholder  occurring  while 
such  insurance  is  in  force,  is  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained 
in  standard  policies  of  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  on  the  5-ycar  level  premium  term 
plan  except  that — 

"(1)  such  insurance  may  not  be-e«i«hanged 
for  or  converted  to  insurance  on  any  other 
plan  except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  the  premium  rates  for  such  insurance 
shall  be  based  on  the  Comml.ssioners  1941 
Standard  Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality  and 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  214  percent  per  annum; 

"(3)  all  settlements  on  policies  involving 
annuities  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  Annuity  Table  for  1949,  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2 '4  percent  per  aimum;  and 


"(4)  all  premiums  and  other  collections 
on  such  insurance  and  any  total  disability 
provisions  added  thereto  shall  be  credited 
to  a  revolving  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  which,  together  with  interest 
earned  thereon,  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  liabilities  under  such  insurance 
and  any  total  disability  provisions  added 
thereto,  including  payments  of  dividends 
and  refunds  of  unearned  premiums. 

"ibi  Any  term  insurance  heretofore  ij>Gued 
uniier  section  621  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  may  be  converted 
to  a  permanent  plan  of  insurance  or  ex- 
chanyeJ  for  a  policy  of  limited  convertible  5- 
year  level  premium  term  insu.anco  Isrued 
\inder  tliis  subsection.  Insurance  issued  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  issued  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained 
in  the  standard  policies  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  except  that — 

"(1)  cfter  September  1,  1960,  limited  con- 
vertible term  insurance  may  not  be  issued 
or  renewed  on  the  term  plan  after  the  in- 
sured's 50ih  birthday; 

"(2)  the  premium  rates  of  such  limited 
convertible  term  or  permanent  plan  insur- 
ance shall  be  based  on  table  X-18  (1950-54 
Intercompany  Table  of  Mortability)  and  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  2'2  percent  per  annum: 

"(3 1  all  settlements  on  policies  Involving 
annuities  on  insurance  issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
The  Annuity  Table  for  1949,  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2';  percent  per  annum- 

"(4)  all  cash,  loan,  paid-up,  and  extended 
values,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  all  other  calculaticns  in  con- 
nection with  insurance  issued  under  tills 
subsection  shall  be  based  on  table  X-18 
(1950-54  Intercompany  Table  of  Mortality) 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  2',2  percent  per 
annum;  and 

"(5)  all  premiums  and  other  collections  on 
insurance  issued  under  this  subsection  and 
any  total  disability  Income  provisions  added 
liiereto  shall  be  credited  directly  to  the  re- 
volving fund  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  which  together  with  Interest 
earned  thereon,  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  liabilities  under  such  insurance 
and  any  total  disability  provisions  added 
thereto,  including  payments  of  dividends 
and  refunds  of  unearned  premiums. 

"(c)  The  Administer  is  authorized  to  in- 
vest in.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  sell  and  retire,  special  interest - 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  for 
the  account  of  the  revolving  fund  with  a  ma- 
turity date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Ad- 
ministi-ator  and  Secretary,  The  rate  of  Inter- 
est on  such  obligations  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a  rate  equal  to 
t^>e  rate  of  interest,  computed  as  of  the  end 
Ol  the  month  preceding  the  date  of  Issue  of 
such  obligations,  borne  by  all  marketable 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  formhig  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
that  are  not  due  or  callable  until  after  the 
expiration  of  5  years  from  the  date  of  origi- 
nal issue;  except  that  where  such  average 
rale  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent, the  rate  of  interest  of  such  obltgatioi.s 
shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent neare.st  such  average  rate.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  seciion  784  to  read  as 
follows : 

"?  784.  Suits  on  insurance 

"(a)  Action  may  be  brought  against  the 
United  States  on  any  claim,  including  claim 
for  refund  of  premiums,  arising  as  the  result 
of  disagreement  between  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  any  person  or  persons 
claiming  under  a  contract  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance.  United  States  Government 
Life  Insurance,  or  yearly  renewable  term  in- 
surance. Such  action  shall  be  brought  either 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  In  the  district  court 
in  and  for  the  district  in  which  such  person 
or  any  one  of  them  resides.  Jurisdiction   i^ 
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conferred    upon    such    courts    to    him    and 
determine  all  such  controversies. 

■•(b»    All  persons   having  or  claiming   to 
have  an  Interest  In  such  Insurance 


may 


nnde  parties  to  such  suit.  Parties  who  are  not 
;  !  ji/lr^nts  of  or  found  within  the  district 
V  \hi»;  which  suit  Lx  brought  mp.y  be  brought 
i  1  by  order  of  the  court  and  may  be  served 
:-  ^r>,:■,n^.\'s  or  by  publication  or  in  such  other 
..-'■-'jnabie  manner  as  the  court  may  direct. 
(Pt  In  all  cases  where  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
f.liilstration  ackno-A ledges  IndebteC.ness  of 
'hp  United  3:ate3  upon  any  such  contract  cf 
in  iirance  and  there  is  a  question  as  to  the 
p?:->'ou  or  persons  entitled  to  p«yment.  a  .suit 
!•!  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  interpleader  may  be 
brought  agaln.st  all  persons  having  or  claim- 
ing to  have  any  l!iierest  in  such  insurance. 
Such  suit  shall  be  broueht  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  at  the  request  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  .shall  be  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  di.strict  court  in  and 
for  the  district  in  which  any  such  claimant 
resides.  However,  no  less  than  30  days  before 
Instituting  such  suit  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  mail  a  notice  of  such  intention 
to  each  of  the  persons  to  be  made  parties  to 
the  suit. 

"(d)  The  court  of  anneals  for  the  several 
circuits.  Including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  respectively  exercise  appellant  Jurisdic- 
tion and  except  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28.  the  decrees  of  such  courts  of  appeal.-; 
shall  be  final. 

"(e)  No  suit  on  yearly  renewable  term  In- 
surance, United  States  Government  life  In- 
surance, or  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  unless  the 
same  shall  have  been  brought  within  6  years 
after  the  right  accrued  for  which  the  claim 
is  m!wle.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  it 
shall  be  deemed  that  the  right  accrued  on 
the  happening  of  the  contingency  on  which 
the  claim  Is  founded.  The  limitation  of  6 
years  Is  suspended  for  the  period  elapsing 
between  the  filing  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration of  the  claim  sued  upon  and  the  de- 
nial of  said  claim:  except  that  In  any  case  in 
which  a  claim  is  timely  filed  the  claimant 
shall  have  not  less  than  90  days  from  the 
date  of  maUlng  of  notice  of  denial  within 
^vhlch  to  file  suit.  After  June  28.  1936.  notice 
of  denial  of  the  claim  under  a  contract  of 
insurance  shall  be  by  registered  mail  or  by 
certified  mail  directed  to  the  claimant's  last 
address  of  record.  Infants,  insane  persons,  or 
persona  under  other  legal  disability,  or  per- 
sons rated  as  Incompetent  or  insane  by  the 
Veterans'  Admlnistation  shall  have  3  years  In 
which  to  bring  suit  after  the  removal  of  their 
falls  for  defect  in  process,  or  for  other  rea- 
falU  for  defect  In  process,  or  for  other  ea- 
sons  not  affecting  the  merits,  a  new  action,  if 
one  lies,  may  be  brought  within  a  year 
though  the  period  of  limitation  has  elapsed. 
No  State  or  other  statute  of  limitations  shall 
be  applicable  to  suits  filed  imder  this  section. 

"(f)  In  any  suit  or  proceeding  brought  un- 
der this  section,  a  United  States  district 
court  may  Issue  subpoenas  to  witnesses  re- 
siding outside  the  district  of  the  issuing 
court;  except  that  no  writ  shall  Issiie  for  wit- 
nesses resldlrg  more  than  100  miles  from  the 
.situs  of  the  hearing,  unless  permission  of  the 
court  has  been  obtained  upon  proper  appli- 
cation and  cause  shown.  The  word  'district' 
and  the  words  'district  court'  as  used  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(g)  Attorneys  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, when  assigned  to  assist  in  the  trial 
of  cases,  and  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration when  ordered  In  writing  by  the 
Administrator  to  appear  as  witnesses,  shall 
be  paid  the  regular  travel  and  subsistence  al- 
lowance paid  to  other  employees  when  on 
official  travel  status. 

"(h)  When  ordered  In  writing  by  the  Ad- 


ministrator to  appear  as  witnesses  in  suits 
under  this  section,  part-time  and  fee-basis 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
mtiy.  within  the  discretion  and  under  writ- 
ten orders  of  the  Administrator  be  allowed  a 
fee  not  exceeding  $50  per  day.  Such  fee  may 
be  paid  In  addition  to  the  regular  travel  and 
Eubf-isienre  aliow.ince. 

"Ill  Emplovees  of  the  \'ttera:\s'  Adminis- 
itration  who  are  subpoei.aed  as  v.ltnesses  for 
la  party  to  a  suit  brought  under  the  provi- 
'sior.s  cf  li-.e  .'^ecti'^n.  shall  bs  rranted  court 
]?£>.' e  or  autlicrired  absence,  ii?  applicable 
[for  tli"  p»rlod  they  arp  required  to  hs  away 
(froin  the  Vet.er-:"ns'  A.dminlr.tration  In  an- 
E^.'or  to  .such  subpcer.p.5. 

"(J)  Whenrver  %  judament  or  der-.-ce  shall 
be  rendered  in  an  action  brotight  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  court  as 
a  part  of  Its  Jndpnient  or  decree,  shall  de- 
termine and  nllo'.v  reasonable  fees  for  the 
attorneys  of  the  snccesoful  party  or  parties 
and  apportion  .snme.  If  proper.  Such  fees  may 
not  exceed  10  per.'-ent  of  the  amount  recov- 
ered i»nd  v.ill  be  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistratlo!\  out  of  poymer.ts  to  be  made 
under  the  jndf^metit  or  decree.  The  rate  of 
payment  viil  n'jt  exceed  one-tenth  of  each 
of  such  ppyments  until  paid.  However,  In  a 
suit  brought  by  or  in  behalf  of  an  Insured 
during  the  insured's  lifetime  for  waiver  oi 
preralunis  on  accoimt  of  total  disability,  the 
court,  as  part  of  it.s  judgment  or  decree,  shall 
determine  and  allow  a  reasonable  fee  to  be 
paid  by  insured  to  his  attorney. 

"iki  The  term  'claim'  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion means  any  wTltlng  which  uses  words 
Showing  an  intention  to  claim  insurance 
beneflt.s.  The  term  'disagreement'  means  the 
denial  of  a  claim  after  consideration  on  Its 
merits,  by  the  Administrator,  or  any  em- 
ployer or  organizati'.mal  unit  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

"U>  In  any  suit  brought  under  provi.sioiis 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  may.  pursuant  to  compromise 
recommended  by  the  defending  United  States 
Attorney,  upon  such  terms  and  for  sums 
within  the  amount  claimed,  agree  to  a  Judg- 
ment to  be  rendered  by  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  having  Jurisdiction. 
The  Administrator  shall  make  payment  In 
accordance  with  any  such  Judgment.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  allow  credit  in  the  accounts  of  disburs- 
ing officers  for  all  payments  of  Insurance 
made  In  accordance  therewith.  All  such 
Judgments  shall  constitute  final  settlement 
of  the  claim  and  no  appeal  therefrom  shall 
be  authorized.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  1502(d)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1780  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1772". 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  'United  States  Code." 
in  section  1652(e); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  1780  "  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1681  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "chapter  36"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■•1'787  "  in  section  1682 
(a)(1)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1783"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "1787  or  1786  "  In  sec- 
tion 1684  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1780 
or  1782"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "1798"  in  section  1688 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1796,  1797, 
1798.  •;  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  section  1697A  as  sec- 
tion 1698. 

(b)  Such  chapter  34  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  center  heading  which 
Immediately  precedes  each  of  subsections 
(ai  and  (bi  of  section  1661,  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  section  1662,  and  subsections 
(a),   (b),  and   (c)   of  section  1681. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  34  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "I697A.  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there 
"1698.". 


United 
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Sec.  14.  (a)  Chapter  35  of  title  38, 
States  Code,  Is  emended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1786  "  In  section  1723 
(c)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1781"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  1780"  in  sec- 
tion 1731(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'chapter  36"; 

(3 1  by  amending  section  1734 — 

(A(  by  striking  out  •1787"  in  subsection 
(it)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1782",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ••1786"  in  subseeiion 
(b)    and  lusertmg  In  lieu  thereof  '•1780"; 

(4|  by  striking  out  •■1798"  in  section  1^73- 
nnd  1:. selling  hi  lien  lliereof  •1793,  1797 
1793,"; 

(5)  by  redeol«;natlng  sections  1761. 
r.nd  17S3  as  seciioi's  1751,  1752.  and 
rt.speotively;  and 

(61  by  redosignoiing  soccions  1765  and 
1786  a.s  sections  1755  and  1756,  respectively. 

(b»  The  Uible  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
cf  such  chapter  35  is  amended  by  strikir" 
out  ••1761.",  "1762.",  •■1763.",  "ifes.".  and 
"1766."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1751  '■ 
"1752.",  "1753.".  ••1755."  and  "1756."  re- 
spectively. 

Srr.  15".  (n)  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
Status  Code,  is  amended — 

(1»  by  striking  out  "i778"  in  .section 
1770(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■1769^. 
and  by  redesignating  such  ssctiou  1770  as 
^e-jtion  1760; 

(2)  by  striking  out  •1772"  in  section  1171 
(b)  (2i,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••1702". 
and  by  rede-ugnating  such  section  1771  ah 
section  1761; 

(3)  by  striking  out  '1787'  in  section 
1772(c)  and  Inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  "1782", 
and  by  redesignating  such  section  1772  as 
sei'.ioii  1762; 

(4)  by  redesignating  sections  1773.  1771, 
and  1775  as  sections  1763,  1764,  and  1765, 
re.spectively; 

(5)  by  amending  aecliou  1776 — 

(A)  by  striking  out  •1775"  In  sub.sectiOH 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••1765"; 

(B)  by  striking  out 

•'J  1776.  Approval  of  uonaccredlted  courses" 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•■5  1766.  Approval  of  nonsccredited  cour.sco-- 

applicaiion"; 
and 

(Ct  by  redesignating  subsection  (o  as  new 
section  1767  with  the  following  section  head- 
ing: 

"S  17(j7.  Approval  of  ncnaccredlted  courses- 
criteria"; 

(6)  by  redesignating  sections  1777,  1778. 
and  1779  as  sections  1768,  1769,  and  1770, 
respectively; 

(7)  by  striking  out  section  1780  and  In- 
serting lu  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'■Subchapter  II — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
'■§  1771.  Payment  of   educational   assistance 
or  subsistence  allowances;  deter- 
mination of  enrollment 

'■ia)  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
or  .subsistence  .allowances  to  eligible  vet- 
erans or  eligible  persons  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training,  other  than  a 
program  by  correspondence  or  a  program  of 
flight  training,  in  an  educational  institution 
imder  chapter  31,  34,  or  35  of  this  title  shall 
be  paid  as  provided  In  this  chapter  and.  as 
applicable.  In  section  1504,  1682,  1691,  or 
1732  of  this  title.  Such  payments  shall  be 
paid  only  for  the  period  of  such  veterans' 
or  persons'  enrollment,  but  no  amount 
shall  be  paid — 

"(1)  to  any  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person  enrolled  In  a  course  which  leads  to 
a  standard  college  degree  for  any  period 
when  such  veteran  or  person  la  not  pursuing 
his  course  In  accordance  with  the  regularly 
established  policies  and  regulations  of  the 
educational  Inifitltutlon  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  chapter  or  of  chapter  34  or  35 
of  this  title;  or 
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"(2)  to  any  eligible  veterfoi  or  eligible 
person  enrolled  in  a  course  which  does  not 
lead  to  a  standard  college  degree  (excluding 
programs  of  apprenticeship  and  programs 
of  other  on-Job  training  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1782  of  this  tlUe)  for  any  day  of  ab- 
sence in  excess  of  thirty  days  In  a  twelve- 
month period,  not  counting  as  absences 
weekends  or  legal  holidays  (or  customary 
vacation  periods  connected  therewith)  estab- 
lished by  Federal  or  State  law  (or  In  the  case 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Philip- 
pine law)  dming  which  the  institution  is 
not  regularly  in  session. 
Notwithstandhig  the  foregoing,  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  continue  to  pay  allow- 
ances to  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
sons enrolled  in  courses  set  forth  in  clatise 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  during  periods 
when  the  schools  are  temporarily  closed  un- 
der an  established  policy  based  upon  an 
Executive  order  of  the  President  or  due  to 
•a  emergency  situation,  and  such  periods 
shall  not  be  counted  as  absences  for  the  pur- 
poses of  clause  (2) . 

'•(b)  The  Administrator  may.  pursuant  to 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  deter- 
mine enrollment  In,  pursuit  of,  and  attend- 
ance at,  any  program  of  education  or  train- 
ing or  course  by  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person  for  any  period  for  which  he  receives 
an  educational  assistance  or  subsistence 
allowance  under  this  chapter  for  pursuing 
such  program  or  course. 

"i  1772.  Advance  payment   of   initial   allow- 
ance 

"(a)  The  educutional  assistance  or  sub- 
sistence allowance  SMlvance  payment  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  is  based  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Congress  that  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  need  additional 
funds  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  books,  travel,  deposits, 
and  payment  for  living  quarters,  the  Initial 
Installment  of  tuition,  and  the  other  special 
expenses  which  are  concentrated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  school  term. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  under  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  an  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person  shall  be  paid  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  or  sub- 
sistence allowance,  as  appropriate,  advance 
payment.  Such  advance  payment  shall  be 
made  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  al- 
lowance for  the  month  or  fraction  thereof 
In  which  pursuit  of  the  program  will  com- 
mence, plus  the  allowance  for  the  succeeding 
month.  In  the  case  of  a  .serviceman  on  active 
duty,  who  Is  purstilng  a  program  of  edu- 
cation (other  than  under  subchapter  VI  of 
chapter  34),  the  advance  payment  shall  be 
In  a  lump  sum  based  upon  the  amount  pay- 
able for  the  entire  quarter,  semester,  or 
term,  as  applicable.  In  no  event  shall  an 
advance  payment  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  veteran  or  person  intending  to 
pursue  a  program  of  education  on  less  than 
a  half-time  l>asls.  The  application  for  ad- 
vance payment,  to  be  made  on  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  shall — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  initial  enrollment 
of  a  veteran  or  person  In  an  educational 
Institution,  contain  Information  showing 
that  the  veteran  or  person — 

"(A)  Is  eligible  for  educational  beneflta, 

"(B)  has  been  accepted  bv  the  Institu- 
tion, and 

"(C)  has  notified  the  Institution  of  his 
Intention   to  attend  that   Institution;    and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  re-enrollment  of  a 
veteran  or  person,  contain  information  show- 
ing that  the  veteran  or  person— 

"(A)  is  eligible  to  continue  his  program 
or  education  or  training,  and 

"(B)  hitends  to  re-enroll  In  the  same  Insti- 
tution, and.  In  either  case,  shall  also  state 
the  number  of  semester  or  clock-hours  to  be 
pursued  by  such  veteran  or  person. 


"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  utider  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  a  person 
eligible  for  education  or  training  xmder  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  34 
of  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lump-sum 
educational  assistance  allowance  advance 
pa3Tnent.  S'jch  advance  pajrment  shall  In  no 
event  be  made  earlier  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  pursuit  of  the  person's 
program  of  education  or  training  Is  to  com- 
mence. The  application  for  the  advance  pay- 
ment, to  be  made  on  a  form  prescribed  by 
tlie  Administrator,  shall.  In  addition  to  the 
information  prescribed  In  .subsection  (b)(1). 
specify — 

••(1)  that  the  progrfini  To  be  purs-'ed  hp.«; 
been  approved: 

"(2)  the  anticipated  cost  and  the  number 
of  Carnegie,  clock,  or  .semester  hours  to  be 
pursued;  and 

"(3)  where  the  pro;;ram  to  be  pursued  is 
other  than  a  high  school  credit  course,  the 
need  of  the  person  to  pursue  the  course  or 
courses  to  be  taken. 

'•(d)  For  purposes  of  the  Administrators 
determination  whether  any  veteran  or  per- 
son is  eligible  for  an  advance  payment  under 
this  section,  the  Information  submitted  by 
the  histitution,  the  veteran  or  person,  shall 
establish  his  eligibility  unless  there  Is  evi- 
dence In  his  file  In  the  processing  office 
establishing  that  he  Is  not  eligible  for  such 
advance  payment. 

"(e)  The  advance  payment  authorized  by 
.subsections  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall, 
in  the  case  of  au  eli^ble  veteran  or  eligible 
person,  be — 

••(1)  drawn  in  favor  of  the  veteran  or  per- 
son; 

'■(2)  mailed  to  the  educational  institution 
listed  on  the  applicatiou  form  for  temporary 
care  and  delivery  to  the  veteran  or  person 
by  such  Institution;  and 

"(3)  delivered  to  the  veteran  or  person 
upon  his  registration  at  such  Institution, 
but  in  no  eveut  shall  such  delivery  be  made 
earlier  than  thirty  days  before  the  program 
of  education  Is  to  commence. 

"(f)  Upon  delivery  of  the  advance  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Institution  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  certification  of  such  de- 
livery Is  not  effected  within  thirty  days  after 
commencement  of  the  program  of  education 
In  question,  such  Institution  shall  return 
such  payment  to  the  Administrator  fonh? 
with. 

"S  1773,  Piepayment    of    subsequent    allow- 
ances. 

"Except  as  provided  in  section  1774  of  this 
title,  subsequent  payments  of  educational 
assistance  or  subsisteuce  allowauce  to  an 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  shall  be 
prepaid  each  mouth,  subject  to  such  reports 
and  proof  of  enrollment  in  and  satisfactory 
pursuit  of  such  programs  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  require.  The  Administrator  may 
withhold  the  final  payment  for  a  period  of 
enrolhnent  until  such  proof  is  received  and 
the  amount  of  the  final  payment  appropri- 
ately adjusted. 

'■?  1774.  Payments  fov  ]e<s  than  halr-iinio 
training 
'■Pa.\Tnent  of  educational  as'^istance  allow- 
ance in  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  pejson  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation ou  leas  than  a  half-time  baols  (ex- 
cept as  provided  by  ecction  1772(c)  of  this 
title)  bliall  be  made  In  an  amount  computed 
for  the  entire  quarter,  semester,  or  term 
during  the  mouUi  Immediately  following  the 
mouth  In  which  cevUflcatlon  Is  received 
from  the  educational  initltutlon  that  such 
veteran  or  person  has  enrolled  Ui  and  is  pur- 
suing a  program  at  s.ich  institution.  Such 
lump  sum  payment  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  provided  In  section  1682(b)  or  1732 
(a)(2)  of  thl.s  title,  as  applicable. "; 


(8)  by  atriking  out  the  subchapter  htad- 
ing  immediately  preceding  section  1781; 

(9)  by  redesignating  sections  1781,  1782, 
and  17a3  as  sections  1775,  177b".  and  17  77, 
respectively: 

(10)  by  striking  out  "1780(d)  (5)"  in  sec- 
tion 1784(b)  and  hiser'Jng  In  lieu  thereof 
••1772(e)",  and  by  redesignating  such  sec- 
tion 1784  as  section  1778; 

(11)  by  redesignating  secUou  1785  aa  r.ec- 
'iou  1779; 

(12)  by  striking  out  section  178C  and  ia- 
scrting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follo-v.lug; 

■■.•i  1780.  Corresj-ondence  ctiurses 

'•(a)(1)  Each  eligible  veteran  (as  defined 
In  sections  16.52(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  title) 
and  each  eligible  wife  or  widow  (as  defined 
inse^'tlon  1701(a)(1)  (B),  (C),or  (D)  of  this 
title)  who  enters  Into  an  enrollment  agree- 
ment to  pursue  a  program  of  education  ex- 
clusively by  corref;pondence  shall  be  paid  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  computed 
at  the  rate  of  90  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
liched  charge  which  the  Institution  requhes 
nonvcterans  to  pay  for  the  course  or  cour,seK 
pursued  br  the  eligible  veteran  or  wife  of 
v.idow.  The  term  'established  charge'  as  uf.ed 
herein  means  the  charge  for  the  course  or 
courses  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  lo\r- 
est  extended  time  payment  plan  offered  by 
the  Institution  and  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  approving  agency  or  the  actual 
cost  to  the  veteran  or  \^lfe  or  widow,  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser.  Such  allowance  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the 
les5ons  completed  by  the  veteran  or  wife  or 
v.iiow  and  ser\lced  by  the  Institution. 

"(2)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any 
veteran  or  wife  or  widow  who  is  pursuing  any 
program  of  education  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence shall  be  charged  with  one  month 
for  ea:h  f270  which  Is  paid  to  the  veteran 
or  wile  or  widow  as  an  educatlon.al  assistance 
allov.^ance  for  such  course. 

'•(b)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  or  wile 
or  widow  enrolled  In  and  pursxilng  a  program 
of  education  exclusively  by  correspondence 
until  the  Administrator  shall  have  received — 

••(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  or  wife  or 
widow  a  certificate  as  to  the  number  of  les- 
sons actually  completed  by  the  veteran  or 
wile  or  widow  and  serviced  by  the  educa- 
tional institution:  and 

"(2)  from  the  training  establishment  a 
certiflcatlon  or  an  endorsement  ou  the  vet- 
eran's or  wife's  or  widow's  certificate,  as  to 
the  number  of  lessons  completed  by  the 
veteran  or  wife  or  widow  and  serviced  by  the 
institution. 

"5  1781.  Enrollment  agreements 

"(a)  Any  enrollment  agreement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1780  of  this  title  shall  fully  dteclose  the  ob- 
ligation of  both  the  Institution  and  the 
veteran  or  wife  or  widow  and  shall  prom- 
inently display  the  provisions  tor  afllrm- 
ance,  termination,  refunds,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  payment  of  the  allowance 
is  made  by  the  Administrator  to  the  veteran 
or  \^-lfe  or  widow.  A  copy  of  the  enrollment 
agreement  shall  be  furnii,hed  to  each  such 
veteran  or  wile  or  «ridow  at  the  Ume  such 
veteran  or  wiie  or  widow  signs  such  aaree- 
ment.  Ko  such  agreement  shall  be  eSective 
unless  sucU  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  fchall, 
after  the  expiraiiou  of  ten  davi  after  the 
enrollment,  agreement  Is  signed.'have  signed 
and  submitted  to  the  Administrator  a  wiii- 
ten  stfttt-ment,  with  a  signed  copy  to  the 
Institution,  ppeclfically  affirming  the  enroll- 
ment agretment.  In  the  eveut  the  veieran 
or  wife  or  widow  at  any  time  noiliies  the 
institution  of  his  iutenUon  not  to  auirm 
the  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  institutiou,  without 
imposing  any  penalty  or  charging  any  lee 
shall  promptly  make  a  full  rciund  o:  uU 
amouuUs  paid. 

■•(bi    In  thr   pveut  a  veteiau  or  wife  or 
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widow  electa  to  terminate  his  enrollment 
under  an  afBrmed  enrollment  agreement,  the 
Institution  (other  than  one  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1766  of  this  title)  may 
charge  the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  a  regis- 
tration or  slmUar  fee  not  in  excess  of  10  per 
•  entum  of  the  tuition  for  the  course  or  $50. 
whichever  Is  less.  Where  the  veteran  or  wife 
or  widow  elects  to  terminate  the  agreement 
niter  completion  of  one  or  more  but  less 
ihau  25  per  centum  of  the  total  ntimber  of 
lessons  comprising  the  course,  the  institution 
may  retain  such  registration  or  similar  fee 
plus  25  per  centum  of  the  tuition  for  the 
course.  Where  the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow 
elects  to  terminate  the  agreement  after 
completion  of  25  per  centum  Init  less  than  50 
I>er  centiun  of  tlie  lessons  comprising  tlie 
course,  the  Institution  may  retain  the  full 
registration  or  similar  fee  pins  50  per  centum 
of  the  course  tuition.  If  50  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  lessons  are  completed,  no  re- 
fund of  tuition  Is  required.  ■; 

(13)  by  amending  section  T787 — 

(A)  by  striking  out  '1111'  In  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••1768'; 

(B)  by  redesignating  »iibi>sijtion  (c)  as 
•;ubsectlon(d); 

(C)  by  Inserting  Inunedialelr  after  sub- 
.<sectlon  (b)  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  No  training  assistance  allowance  shall 
')e  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  program 
of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  training 
until  the  Administrator  shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  such  veteran  or  person  a  certifi- 
cation as  to  his  actvtal  attendance  during 
such  period;  and 

"(2)  from  the  training  e&tablishmcnt  a 
r-ertlflcatlon,  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's or  person's  certificate,  that  such  vet- 
tran  or  person  was  enrolled  In  and  pursuing 
a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other  on- 
jcb  training  during  such  period.";  and 

(Ol  by  redesignating  such  section  1787 
r..s  section  1782; 

(14)  by  redesignating  sections  1788  and 
1789  as  sections  1783  and  1784,  respectively; 

(16)  by  striking  out  section  1790  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  lollowing: 

•5  1785.  Overcharges    by    educaMonnl    Insti- 
tutions 

"If  the  Administrator  'findit  that  an  edu- 
cational Institution  has — 

"(1)  charged  or  received  from  any  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
i^ram  of  education  under  this  chapter  or 
chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title  any  amount  for 
any  course  in  excess  of  the  charges  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  which  such  institution  requires 
similarly  circtunstanced  nonveterans  not 
receiving  assistance  under  such  chapters  who 
are  enrolled  In  the  same  cotirse  to  pay.  or 

"(2)  Instituted,  after  the  effective  date  of 
i>ectlon8  1772  and  1773  of  this  title,  a  policy 
or  practice  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges  in  the  case  of 
eligible  veterans  and  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  effect  of  such  policy  or  practice  sub- 
.'^lantlally  denies  to  veterans  tlie  beuetlts  of 
the  advance  and  prepayment  aiiowanceo  un- 
der such  sections, 

he  may  disapprove  such  edu<:atioi<al  institu- 
tion for  the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  vet- 
eran or  eligible  person  not  already  enrolled 
therein  imder  this  chfip'er  <•;•  chapter  31, 
34.  or  35,  of  this  title. 

••?  1786.  Discontinuance  of  alio wanoe.^ 

"The  Administrator  may  discontinue  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  of  any 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  ii  he  llnds 
iiiat  the  program  of  education  or  any  course 
in  which  the  veteran  or  person  is  enrolled 
t.iliR  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  or  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title,  or  if 
he  finds  that  the  educational  Institution  of- 
fering such  program  or  cours^e  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  chapter  34 
or  35.  or  falls  to  meet  atiy  o£  the  require- 
ments of  such  chapter.'. 


"§1787.  Recovery  of  erroneous  payments 

"If  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  persoix 
feils  to  enroll  in  or  pursue  a  course  for 
which  an  educational  assistance  or  subsist- 
ence allowance  advance  payment  U  made, 
the  amount  of  such  payment  and  any 
amount  of  subtiequent  payments  which,  in 
Whole  or  In  part,  are  due  to  erroneous  Uifor- 
maiion  requhed  to  be  furnished  under  sec- 
tion 1772  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  title  shaU  be- 
come an  overpayment  and  shall  constitute  a 
Uabilicy  of  such  veteran  or  person  to  the 
United  States  and  may  be  recovered,  unless 
waived  pursuant  to  section  3102  of  this  title, 
from  any  benefit  otherwise  due  him  under 
any  law  adniinistertd  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratioia  or  may  be  recoverttt  in  the 
same  manner  as  a'.iy  other  debt  due  the 
United  States, 
"(i  1788.  Exaniinaiiun  of  records 

"The  records  and  accounts  of  educational 
inatlttitions  pertaining  to  eligible  veterans  or 
eligible  persons  who  received  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  or  chapter  31. 
34,  or  35  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
examiuKtion  by  duly  authorized  representa- 
tt\'es  of  the  Ooveinment. 
"{  1789.  False  or  misleading  statements 

"Wiienever  the  Administrator  finds  that 
HU  educational  institution  has  willfully  .sub- 
mitted a  false  or  misleading  claim,  or  that 
a  veteran  or  person,  with  the  complicity  of 
an  educational  institution,  has  submitted 
snch  a  claim,  he  cliall  make  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  appro- 
priate S.ate  approving  agency  and.  where 
deemed  advisable,  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  Stales  for  appropriate  action."; 

(16)  by  redesignating  sections  1791,  1792, 
17S<3,  1794,  and  1795  as  sections  1790,  1791, 
1792,  and  1793,  and  1794,  respectively; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "1794"  In  section 
1796(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1793", 
and  by  rede.signating  such  section  1796  as 
section  1795; 

(18)  by  striking  out  section  1798  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"J  1796.  EligibUity  for  loans 

i"(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  and  eligible 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  loan  under  this 
subchapter  in  an  amount  determined  under, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in, 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  if  the  vet- 
eran or  person  satisfies  the  requircmeuts  set 
forth  in  section  1797  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3i  of  this 
subsection,  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  which 
an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  shall 
be  entitled  under  this  subchapter  for  any 
academic  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
needed  by  such  veteran  or  p««on  to  pursue 
a  program  of  education  at  the  institution 
at  which  he  is  enrolled,  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Tlie  amount  needed  by  a  veteran 
or  person  to  pursue  a  program  of  education 
at  an  institution  for  any  academic  year  shall 
be  determined  by  subtracting  (1)  the  total 
amount  of  financial  resources  (as  defined  in 
.subparagraph  (B>  of  this  paragraph)  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  or  person  which  may  be 
rensouably  expected  to  be  expended  by  such 
veteran  or  person  for  educational  purposes 
in  any  year  from  (ii)  the  actual  cost  of  at- 
t^idance  (as  dulinetl  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph)  at  the  institution  in 
which  such  veteran  or  person  is  enrolled. 

"(B)  The  term  "total  amount  of  financial 
resiources'  of  any  veteran  or  person  for  any 
year  means  the  total  of  the  following: 

"(i)  The  annual  adjusted  effective  income 
of  the  veteran  or  person  less  Federal  Income 
tax  paid  or  payabe  by  such  veteran  or 
person  with  respect  to  such  Income. 

"(ii)  The  amount  of  cash  aswets  of  the 
v(jteran  or  person. 

"(ill)  The  amount  of  financial  assistance 
received  by  the  veteran  or  person  under  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tlbn  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 


"^iv)  Educational  assistance  received  by 
the  veteran  or  person  under  this  title  other 
than  imder  this  subchapter. 

"(v)  Financial  assistance  received  by  the 
veteran  or  person  under  any  scholarship  or 
grant  program  other  than  those  special  speci- 
fied clau.ses  (ill)  and  (Iv). 

"(C)  The  term  'actual  cost  of  attendance" 
means,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  may  provide,  the  actual  per- 
student  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board  (or  expense.s  related  to  reasonable 
commuting),  books,  and  an  allowance  for 
such  other  expenses  as  the  Administrator 
determines  by  regulation  to  be  reasonably 
related  to  attendance  at  the  Institution  at 
which  the  veteran  or  person  is  enrolled. 

"(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  any 
veteran  or  person  may  borrow  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  not  exceed  $270  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  months  such  veteran  or  per- 
son is  entitled  to  receive  educational  assist- 
ance imder  section  1662  or  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  36.  respectively,  of  this  title,  but 
not  in  excess  of  $6<i0  in  any  one  regular  aca- 
demic  ye;»r. 

'•?  1797.   Amount s  and   conditions  of  loans 

"(a)  An  eligible  veteran  or  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  If 
-such  veteraji  or  person — 

"(1)  is  in  attendance  at  an  educational 
institution  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  and 
( A )  is  etuoUed  in  a  course  leading  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree,  or  (B)  is  enrolled  In  a 
course,  the  completion  of  which  requires  sit 
months  or  longer,  leading  to  an  Identified 
and  predetermined  professional  or  vocational 
t'bjfctive; 

"(2)  has  sought  and  is  unable  to  obtain 
a  loan,  in  the  full  amount  needed  by  such 
veteran  or  per.son,  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1796(b)  of  this  title  under  a  student 
loan  program  insured  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  or  any 
succetisor  authority;  and 

"(3)  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Administrator  meeting  the  requirements  of 
.subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  subchaptei- 
to  an  eligible  veteran  or  person  pursuing  a 
program  of  correspondence,  flight,  apprentice, 
or  other  on-job,  or  PREP  tralnmg. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  between  the  Adminis- 
tration and  a  veteran  or  person  under  this 
subchapter-— 

"(1)  shall  include  a  note  or  other  written 
obligation  which  provides  for  repayment  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  principal  amount 
of,  and  payment  of  Interest  on,  the  loan  Ui 
histallments  over  a  period  beginning  nine 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower 
ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half-time  student  and 
ending  ten  years  and  nine  months  after  such 
date; 

"(2)  shall  iitclude  provision  for  accelera- 
tion of  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
loan,  without  penalty,  at  the  option  of  the 
borrower; 

"(3)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear 
interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
mattu-lty  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  loans 
made  under  this  subchapter,  except  that  no 
interest  shall  accrue  prior  to  the  beginning 
date  of  repayment;  and 

"(4)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  be 
made  without  security  and  withotit  endoise- 
ment. 
"§  1798.  Defaults 

'"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  whenever  the  Administrator 
determines  that  a  default  has  occtirred  on 
any  loan  made  under  this  subchapter,  he 
shall  declare  an  overpayment,  and  stich  over- 
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payment  shall  be  recovered  froin  the  veteran 
or  person  concerned  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  debt  due  the  United  States. 

'"'(b)  If  a  veteran  or  person  who  has  re- 
ceived a  loan  under  this  section  dies  or  be- 
conip;  pe.'-manently  and  totally  disabled, 
thru  the  Administrator  shall  discharge  the 
vetcr.Tii'5  or  per.-,oii's  liability  on  such  loan 
by  repaying  the  amount  owed  on  such  loan. 

•  I  I  T^'^  Administrator  shp.ll  submit  to 
the  CoinmHIees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Se;ir.!f  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
latr  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Read- 
juitment  As.~istance  Act  of  1074  and  annually 
thereafter,  a  separate  report  specifying  the 
default  experience  and  default  rate  at  each 
educ.tt'oncl  Institution  along  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  collective  default  expcTience 
and  default  rate  at  all  such  institutions."; 
and 

(19)  by  striking  out  "1798(e)"  In  .section 
1799  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1798". 

ih)  The  tabic  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  36  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SUBCH.^PlEa  I — ST.^lt  APPEllVlNC  AfilN'tiJiS 

"Sec. 

"nao.  Scope  of  approval. 

"1761.  Designation. 

"1762.  Approval  of  courses. 

"1763.  Cooperation. 

•1764.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 

"1705.  Approval  of  accredited  courses. 

"176G.  Approval  of  nonaccredlted  ccurses— 

application. 
"3707.  Approval  of  nonaccredlted  cottrses  — 

criteria. 
"1768.  Approval  of  training  on  the  Job. 
"17C9.  Notice  0-"  approval  of  courses. 
"1770.  Disapprovr-l  of  couj-ses. 

"SUBCHAPKER  H — MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"1V71.  Payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowances;  determina- 
tion of  enrollment. 

"1772.  Advance  payment  of  hiltial  allowance. 

"1773.  Prepayment  of  subsequent  allowances. 

"177".  Payments  for  less  than  half-time  train- 
ing. 

"1775.  Limitations  on  educational  assistance. 

."1776.  Control   by  agencies   of   the   United 
States. 

"1777.  Conflicthig  Interests. 

"1778.  Reports  by  Institutions;  reporting  fee. 

"'1779.  Overpayments  to  eligible  persons  or 
veterans. 

"1780.  Correspondence  courses. 

"1781.  Enrollment  agreements. 

"1782.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing. 

"1783.  Measurement  of  courses. 

"1784.  Period  of  operation  for  approval. 

"1785.  Overcharges  by  educational  institu- 
tions. 

"1783.  Discontinuance  of  allowances. 

"1787.  Recovery  of  erroneous  payments. 

"1788.  Examination  of  records. 

"1789.  False  or  misleading  statements. 

"1790.  Change  of  program. 

"1791.  Advisory  committee. 

"1792.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

'1793.  Use  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

"1794.  Limitation  on  period  of  assistance 
under  two  or  more  programs. 

"1705.  Limitation  on  certain  advertising, 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices. 

■'SUBCHAI»TEP.  m EDUCATION  LOANS  TO  ELIGIBLE 

vrrrERANs  and  kligible  persons 
"1796.  Eligibility  for  loans. 
"1797.  Amounts  and  conditions  of  loans. 
•1793.  Defaults. 
■1799.  Revolving  fund;  insurance.". 

Sfc.  16.  Section  2014(b)  of  title  38,  United 
S^ates^  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1788"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1783". 


Sec.  17.  Section  3102(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strikhig  out  "(as 
defined  in  sections  101  and  1801),". 


Sec.  18.  Chapter  61  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3503(d)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(A)  ".  and  by  strlkUig  out  "( b) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

(2)  Section  3505(c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Transportation". 

Srr.  19.  (r)  Sections  400r>A,  4006,  4007. 
4008,  and  4009  are  redeslgnnttd  as  sections 
4006.  4007.  4008.  4009,  and  4010.  respectively, 
(h)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  71  of 
such  title  38  is  amended  bv  strl.-lng  out 
•400EA.",  "4006.".  "4007.",  "  "4008."".  and 
■4009.",  a".d  inserting'  in  lieu  thereof  "4006.", 
•'4007.".  "4008.  •,  •  4009,".  and  '■4010.',  re- 
ipcctlvc!:'.      ' 

Srr.  30.  Chapter  73  of  title  J8,  UnKed 
.'ititcs  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4103  is  amended  by  .striking 
out  '.n  subsection  (a)  (4)  "recommendations" 
and  in-scrti'.ig  in  lieu  thereof  ••recommenda- 
tion". 

(2)  Section  41C3(b)  Is  amended  by  s'riklng 
out  'pi-.r-uant  to"  and  In.'eril.ng  In  lieu  there- 
of •rcfeiTCd  to  In". 

(3)  Section  4114(b)  t2)  !s  nr.icnded  to  rcr\d 
ai  follows: 

'•(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  InternEhip"  shall  include  the  equiva- 
lency of  an  internship  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Admin- 
istrator f  hall  prescribe,  and  the  term  'intem' 
shall  mcr.n  a  person  £.'rving  an  Internship." 

Szc.  21.  Chapter  81  of  title  33.  United  Strtte'; 
Co.ie,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6001(a)(2)  l:  amended  by 
strildng  out  '•tuberculosis"  and  Inserting  lu 
lieu  tlicreof  "tuberculous". 

(ii)  Section  5054(b)  is  ameiideJ  by  iufert- 
Ing  "the"  hnmedlately  before  '  surrounding 
mtdlcdl  commimily"  the  second  time  It 
appears. 

^3)  Section  5055(a)  is  amrrded  hy  striklis 
out  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  ••for  Re- 
search and  Education  In  Jlcdlclue"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •'charged  with  admin- 
istration of  the  Depar-.ment  cf  Medicine  and 
yiu-gery  medical  research  prograna." 

Sec.  22.  Section  6083(a)  of  title  38,  United 
State?  Code,  is  amended  by  strlklrg  out  "sub- 
chapter IV  of  chapter  81  of. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  t^ill  be  con.'^idered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  mlnute.s. 

The  Chnlr  recognizes  the  ge^Ucmtm 
fiom  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  coitsumc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3350  as  amended 
would  amend  title  38  in  order  to  make 
certain  technical  corrections  therein. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affau-s,  after  extensive  com- 
mittee staff  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  Office  of  the  House  Legislative  Coun- 
sel, the  General  Counsel  Office  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration,  the  then 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  General 
Accoimting  OflBce,  reported  legislation 
which  incorporated  into  a  single  act  the 
subject  matter  of  the  extensive  body  of 
existing  legislation  authorizing  and  gov- 
erning veterans'  programs.  Subsequently, 
through  the  full  and  active  cooperation 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  snd 


Its  Su'ocommittee  on  Revision  of  Laws, 
the  bill  V.T.S  amended  and  put  into  a 
codified  form  which  resulted  in  Uie  flnt 
enactment  of  all  the  lawi;  relatins  to 
veterans  into  what  is  now  known  as 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

At  the  end  of  each  Congre.^^  thereafter, 
the  Committee  on  Vtterans'  Affairs  has 
amended  tit^e  38  lo  reflect  the  changes 
made  in  the  Congrcs  insofar  as  substan- 
tive ch^njer,  n,re  involved.  Over  the  years, 
some  eirors  li"ve  rievelopc.l  of  an  non- 
Gti'jstantivc  chrractcr  and,  as  can  be 
readily  imasincd,  it  has  become  neoes- 
sary  tj  renumber  some  sections  and  re- 
peal ctlicr  sections  which  ere  no  longer 
rcqui-cd.  It  i:  tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  ts 
;mendec'  to  rccomplish  this  olr'ectlve.  As 
oiiiiinally  introduced,  the  lill  Included 
r.onip  su'o.'it-intive  changes  in  the  law,  .?i.d 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  it-  fa- 
vovrble  report  on  the  bill  expressed  cp- 
po.si'aon  to  some  cf  tlie^e  substr.rlivc 
changes.  I  cr».n  assuie  tiie  Members  th.^t 
all  such  substantive  changes  set  out  in 
the  oiiginal  bill  have  been  deleted  and 
every  ch:inge  in  the  reported  bill  is  a 
Kchntcal  chanre.  In  other  v.crds.  there 
are  ro  ircreo.«^es  in  benefits  nor  libcrali- 
?:!tior.-,  of  progra.ms.  This  bill  wi'l  not 
rcciuire  tl  c  expenditure  of  one  additior^'l 
dollar  of  public  money  except  for  prirt- 
J^Tcoi.ir. 

The  chriii^re';  rccommenclcfl  in  the  hi  i 
hiive  been  carefully  checked  ly  the  OflTire 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  tlie  House 
ard  the  General  Counsel  staff  of  the 
Vtt^rani'  Aclministroticr. 

I  now  recognize  the  di:tineui.,hed 
rcv:Ar%  minriiLy  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  >:\lr. 
Hawmfrscixmiot  » . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Sj.'snk.r. 
I  yield  myseir  such  time  as  I  ra?y  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rLse  in  support  of  H.R. 
3350,  a  bill  to  make  certain  technical  cor- 
rections in  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

I  con  a'^sure  Members  that  this  bill 
contains  no  substantive  changes  in  the 
law.  It  eliminates  errors,  correctly  re- 
mmibers  sections,  and  otlierwise  corrects 
the  text  of  title  38.  The  bill  neither  ir.- 
creases  nor  decreases  benefits. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  in  of- 
fering comment  upon  the  bill,  has  sa'cl  its 
provisions  are  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  thitt  the  bill  be 
approved. 

Th2  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the 
House  su-pend  the  rul?s  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  3350,  as  amended. 

The  (luestion  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  t-tble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ml-.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
3350,  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th-re  objeetio.i  to 
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the    request 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  PHY- 
SICIANS AND  DENTISTS   COMPA- 
JIABUJTY  PAY  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
10  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  8240)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  and 
incentive  pay  for  certain  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  Depailment  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  order  to  enhance  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  such  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  8240 
.\  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  special  pay  and  incentive  pay 
for  certain  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
order  to  enhance  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  such  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
He  preventatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre$s  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Physicians  and  Dentists  Compara- 
bility Pay  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4107  of  ti»^^le  38,  United 
Srates  Code,  is  amended — 

(ll  by  striking  out  ",  other  than  Cliief 
Medical  Director  and  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director,"  in  the  first  sentence  of  axtbseetion 
.ft):  ' 

(21  by  striking  o^^t  In  subsection  (at  tlie 
foUowing: 

"Assoc-late  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director. 
;it  the  annual  rate  provided  in  .section  5316 
of  title  5  for  positions  in  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
e^-utive  Schedule. 

"Aiststant  Chief  Medical  Direc'or.  $41,734. 
"Medical    Director,    »36,10.{    minimum    to 
«40.915  maximum." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"Chief  Medical  Director,  956,000. 
"Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  $54,000. 
"Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
$32,000. 
"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  $50,000. 
"Medical    Director,    $40,000    minimum    to 
M9.000  maximum."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  Physician  and  Den- 
tist Schedule  In  subsection  (b)(1)   and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule 

"Director  grade,  $39,000  minimum  to  $48.- 
000  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $38,000  minimum  to  $47,- 
000  maxlm\im. 

"Chief  grade,  $35,000  minimum  to  $46,000 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $38,000  miuim-im  to  $37,000 
maximum. 

"IntermedUt©  grade,  $23,000  minimum  to 
$31,000  maximum. 

"FuU  grade,  $20,000  minimum  to  $26,000 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $17,000  siiiulmum  to  $23.- 
000  maxlmimi."; 

<4)  by  amending  subsection  (di  to  read 
iu»  follows: 

••<d)  Except  with  respect  to  ihe  pay  pro- 
vided for  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  the 
UmlUtlona  In  section  5308  of  title  5  shall 
apply  to  pay  under  this  section.  Notwith- 
Hiandmg  any  other  provision  of  law  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (f)  of  this 
secTion,  pay  may  not  be  paid  to  the  Chief 


Medical  Director  and  to  the  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  levels  III  and  IV,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Executive  Schedule.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  In  order  to  attract  and  to  retain 
the  services  of  highly  qualified  physicians 
and  dentLsts  in  the  Department  of  MetUcUie 
and  Surgery,  the  Administrator,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  may  pay  to 
any  physician  or  dentist  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  by  such  Department  .special  pay 
of  ijiS.OOO  per  annum  in  the  ca.se  of  a  physi- 
cian and  $2,500  per  annum  in  iiie  ca.se  of  a 
dentist.  The  amount  of  special  pay  pnid  lut- 
der  this  paragraph  diu-lng  the  flfty-two-week 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  to  any  physician  or  deuti-st  shall, 
if  the  annual  ba^ic  .salary  rate  of  such  physi- 
cian or  dentist  under  subsection  (bitl)  1= 
less  than  $36,000  on  such  effective  dale,  be 
reduced  by  the  difference  between  the  an- 
nual basic  salary  rate  of  such  physician  or 
dentist  In  effect  on  the  day  before  such  effec- 
tive date  and  tlie  annual  basic  .salary  rate 
in  effect  on  such  effective  date. 

"(2)  In  order  to  attract  and  to  retain  the 
services  of  highly  qualified  physicians  and 
dfiutist^i  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  the  Administrator  may  pay,  iii  addi- 
tion to  the  special  pay  provided  for  under 
paragraph  (1),  incentive  pay  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $8,500  per  annum  to  anv  phv- 
slcian  emploj'ed  on  a  full-time  basis  aiid  not 
to  exceed  $4,250  per  annum  to  any  dentist 
employed  on  a  full-time  basis.  Such  incentive 
pay  may  be  paid  in  such  amounts,  at  such 
T  lines,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
la  promulgating  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  take  into  accovmt  only  the  following 
factors  and  may  pay  no  more  than  the  Indi- 
cated per  annum  amounts  to  each  physician 
eligible  therefor,  or  proportional  amounts  to 
each  dpntlst  eligible  therefor: 

"(A)  appointment  to  full-time  .status, 
$1,000; 

"(B)  tenure  of  senice  within  the  Dcp.-wt- 
nieut  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of — 

"ll)  from  3  to  6  years,  $500; 

"(ii)  from  6  to  9  years,  $1,500; 

"(ill)  from  9  to  12  years,  $2,000: 

"(iv)  from  12  or  more  years,  $2,600; 

"(C)  scarcity  of  medical  or  dental  spci.ialtv, 
15*3.000; 

"(D)  Board  certification,  $1,000: 

"(E)  professional  responsibility  In  the  case 
of — 

"(ii  Service  Chief  and  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  $2,000; 

"(ii)  Executive  Grade,  $3,500; 

"(iii)  Director  Grade  and  Depulv  .Service 
Director,  $3,750; 

"(Iv)  Service  Director,  $4,250; 

"(V)  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, $4,500; 

"(vi)  Chief  Medical  Director,  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director,  A.ssoclate  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director,  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, $5,000. 

''(3)  (A)  The  limitations  in  section  5308  of 
title  5  shaU  not  apply  to  .special  pay  and  in- 
centive pay  payable  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Any  special  pay  or  incentive  pay  paid 
to  any  individual  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(1)  .shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  pay 
aixl  allowance  to  which  such  individual  may 
be  entitled;  and 

"(ii)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  compensa- 
tion for  purpo.ses  of  subchapter  VI  and  sec- 
tion 5595  of  chapter  55,  chapter  81,  83,  or  87 
of  title  5  or  for  purposes  of  any  other  benefit 
based  on  basic  pay.". 

(b)  Section  4114(a)(2)  of  title  38,  United 
StatCH  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "Tem- 
porary full-time  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed under  paragraph  (1)  of  tins  .subset- 


ticn  niuy  be  paid  special  pay  and  incentive 
pay  in  the  same  amounts  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  4107(f)  of 
this  title  for  other  full-time  physicians  and 
dentists.  Part-time  physicians  and  dentists 
empoyed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion on  a  half-time  or  more  basi-s  mf>y  be  paid 
such  special  pay  and  incentive  pay  at  the 
same  per  annum  rpte  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  provided  In  section  4107(t'(  of 
this  title  for  full-time  physicians  and  den- 
dent  l.st  may  be  paid  an  aKKregate  amount  of 
may  be  paid  an  aggregate  amount  ot  basic 
pay,  special  pay.  or  incentive  pay  in  exce.ss  of 
$41,000  per  ouiuim.  and  (B)  no  part-time 
tiit.s;  except  th.'it  (A)  no  part-time  physiciiin 
basic  pay,  special  pay,  or  ini.e'Uive  pay  hi 
e:;ce.,b  of  $36,000  per  annum.". 

ic)  No  incieitse  in  any  amiual  rate  of 
basic  pay  which  results  from  the  conver.slon. 
«n  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  to  the  phy- 
sician and  dentl.st  schedule  in  section  4107 
(bill)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  I  may  exceed  .*5,000  in  the  case 
of  any  physician  or  may  exceed  $2,500  in  the 
c:i^e  of  t'ny  dentist.  For  purpo.ses  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "conversion"  shall  not  In- 
clude imy  other  personnel  action  ocC(in-i«i< 
on  i>n(l\  effective  date. 

Id  I  No  special  pay  or  incentive  pay  may  be 
tipprov'.d  pursuant  to  section  41()7(f  i  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code  (as  addled  by  pars- 
{;raph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectioi. i 
or  pursuant  to  .section  4114(a)(2)  of  such 
title  (us  amended  by  suljsectlon  (b)  of  this 
.section)  after  September  25,  1976.  unle.ss  the 
applicability  of  such  sections  is  extended  by 
Congress. 

Sfc.  3.  Not  later  than  April  SO.  1976.  the 
Adn)inistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate a  report  of  the  effectiveness  and  opera- 
tion of  the  special  and  incentive  pay  pro- 
pram  provided  for  bv  section  4107(f)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

Srr.  4.  (a)  No  later  than  August  31.  1976, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  complete  the  following  and  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress: 

(1)  An  investigation  of  the  short-term 
and  long-term  problems  facing  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (including  the  uniformed  services)  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  qualified  physicians 
and  dentists. 

(2)  An  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  implementation  of  a  uniform  system  ol 
pay,  allowances,  and  benefits  for  all  physi- 
cians and  dentists  employed  in  Federal  serv- 
ice would  alleviate  or  solve  such  recruitment 
and  retention  problems. 

(3)  An  investigation  and  etraluation  of 
such  other  solutions  to  such  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  as  the  Comptroller 

General  deems  appropriate. 

(4)  On  the  basis  of  the  investigations  and 
evaluations  required  to  be  made  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  .siibsectlon, 
develop  appropriate  alternative  suggested 
courses  of  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tion (including  proposed  legislation)  which 
in  the  judgment  oi  the  Comptroller  General 
will  solve  suoii  recntitment  an<l  retention 
problems. 

(b)  In  preparing  tlie  report  reqtilred  by 
suljsectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Comp- 
troller General  should  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  with  the  heads 
of  other  appropriate  Federal  depaitments  and 
agencies.  The  report  shall  also  include — 
(1)  a  comprehensive  analysis  of — 
(A)  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  tlie  employment  of  physicians  and 
dentists  by  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  (including  the 
uniformed  services),  with  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  an  analysis  of  the  various  pay 
systems  ■established  pursuant  to  such  laws. 
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(B)  the  existing  physician  and  dentists 
rerrultment,  selection,  utilization,  and  pro- 
motion practices  used  by  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and 

(C)  the  degree  to  which  the  various  pay 
systems  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A), 
the  practices  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B).  and  other  relevant  departmental  and 
agency  practices  are  effective  in  meeting  re- 
cruitment and  retention  needs;  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  remuneration  re- 
ceived by  physicians  and  dentists  employed 
by  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
with  the  remuneration  received  by  physicians 
and  dentists  in  private  practice  or  academic 
medicine  who  have  equivalent  professional  or 
administrative  qualifications,  based  upon  in- 
formation available  through  medical  and 
health  associations  and  such  other  public 
sources  as  may  be  available. 

Sec.  5.  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  section  5314  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(38)  Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Veterans'  Ad- 
mhilstratlon.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  section  5315  the  fol- 
io A'ing: 

•■(31)  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Veterans'  Administration.". 

Sec.  6.  "nils  Act  shall  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 28,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT)  is  recog- 
nized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to  as- 
sist the  Administrator  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  quality  physicians  and  dentists 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration's  med- 
ical program.  The  legislation  was  recom- 
mended as  part  of  the  quality  care  study 
conducted  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
as  directed  by  the  President  on  March  31, 
1974.  As  a  result  of  this  report,  the  ad- 
ministration sent  a  bill  to  the  Congress 
that  would  have  provided  special  and  in- 
centive pay  for  VA  physicians  with  prac- 
tically no  strings  attached. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is  a 
far  better  bill,  in  my  opinion,  than  that 
proposed  by  the  administration  because 
the  bill  is  specific  in  designating  how  the 
money  is  to  be  spent.  Before  I  defer  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield)  for 
an  explanation  of  the  bill,  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  and  tlie  members  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  they  have  done  in  bringing 
this  particular  bill  to  the  floor.  They  have 
spent  many  hours  working  on  this  bill. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and  the 
other  subcommittee  members,  we  have  a 
bill  that  I  think  will  receive  tlie  support 
of  the  House.  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Satterfield. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia tMr.  Satterfield)  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  that  the  Congress  should 
swiftly  enact  H.R.  8240  which  contains 
1  year  legislative  authority  to  place  the 
pay  scales  of  VA  physicians  and  dentists 
on  parity  with  other  physicians  in  the 
Federal  service. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  special  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  HAMMERscHMinT)  for  their  tireless 
efforts  in  working  witii  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  draft  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31.  1974.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  (iirected  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  investigate  the  quality  of 
care  in  VA  hospitals  and  clinics.  As  a 
result  oi  the  Presidential  directive,  a  sur- 
vey was  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  in  32  hos- 
pitals and  one  clinic  during  the  period 
of  April  17  through  May  23,  1974.  The 
report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director's 
findings  v;ere  transmitted  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent on  July  31.  1974,  and  after  review 
by  the  President,  the  findings  were  made 
public  on  October  26,  1974. 

The  No.  1  priority  recommendation 
contained  in  the  quality  care  study  re- 
quiring legislative  action  was  the  need 
for  increased  salaries  for  physicians  and 
dentists  covered  imder  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  The  study  concluded  that: 
Financial  considerations  are  the  major  Un- 
pediment  to  achieving  sustained,  satisfactory 
levels  of  recruitment  and  retention  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  licensed  pracUcal 
nurses,  and  nursing  assistants. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  our  com- 
mittee indicated  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 5,500  physicians  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  40  percent  are  affected  by 
the  $36,000  salary  limitation  and  cannot 
expect  any  increase  whatsoever  in  the 
near  future.  As  a  result,  many  highly 
trained  physicians  are  leaving  the  Agen- 
cy for  more  lucrative  offers.  For  example, 
during  the  period  of  July  1, 1974,  through 
March  31,  1975,  279  full-time  physicians 
terminated  VA  employment.  During  the 
same  period,  153  physicians  converted 
from  full  time  to  part  time.  Over  400 
physicians  rejected  offers  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  employ- 
ment giving  as  their  reason  for  rejecting 
tlie  VA  offer— inadequate  salary.  This 
represents  a  rejection  rate  of  66  percent 
of  the  offers  made  and  these  physicians 
indicated  that  the  salary  offer  needed  to 
be  increased  by  about  $10,000  in  order 
for  them  to  accept  VA  employmea^ 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considfe>i'ed 
is  the  passage  of  Public  Law  93-274  on 
April  23,  1974.  This  legislation  upgraded 
the  pay  and  allowances  for  other  Federal 
physicians  in  the  military  and  public 
health  service.  The  act  revised  tlie  pay 
structure  of  Federal  physicians  in  the 
military  and  Public  Health  Service  by 
utilizing  a  bonus  and  incentive  pay  fea- 


ture to  allow  higher  remuneration  for 
those  in  the  uniformed  and  I»ublic  Health 
Sei-vices.  The  act  provides  authority  to 
pay  a  bonus  of  up  to  $13,500  per  year  for 
each  year  of  service  if  the  person  agrees 
to  continue  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  1  to  4  years.  Thus,  under  this  act,  uni- 
formed and  Public  Health  Service  physi- 
cians have  total  pay  ranging  from 
$28,000  to  $55,594,  depending  on  grade 
and  length  of  service.  Time  spent  in 
medical  school  also  counts  for  pay  and 
retirement  purposes. 

Our  bill,  H.R.  8240,  seeks  to  put  VA 
physicians  on  the  same  approximate  pay 
level  as  provided  in  Public  Law  93-274 
whicli  covers  military  and  public  health 
physicians  and  dentists. 

Data  compiled  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  for  the  committee  in- 
dicates that  average  net  income  for  phy- 
sicians in  the  Ur.ited  States  for  non-Fed- 
eral positions  is  $49,415;  the  average 
salary  for  those  physicians  serving  in  the 
military  i^  $37,355  as  compared  to  an 
average  of  $31,000  for  VA  physicians. 
This  same  data  shows  that  57.4  percent 
of  private  physicians  in  the  United  States 
have  net  incomes  of  more  than  $41,000. 
and  that  69  percent  of  the  military  phy- 
sicians have  incomes  over  $37,000  ccm- 
pared  to  40  percent  of  VA  phvsicians 
with  salaries  of  $36,000.  The  highest  paid 
uniformed  services  physicians  earn 
$55,594  while  over  15  percent  of  the  non- 
Federal  physicians  earn  over  $71,000  net. 
Hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommit- 
tee disclosed  that  medical  care  for  cur 
veterans  is  rapidly  deteriorating  due  to  a 
lack  of  qualified  physicians  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  current  $36,000  pay 
limitation  and  the  lack  of  parity  of  VA 
physicians  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
Federal  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  before  us, 
H.R.  8240.  would  permit  additional  spe- 
cial and  incentive  pay  of  up  to  $13,500 
per  year  for  VA  physicians  and  dentists 
in  order  to  achieve  parity  with  other 
Federal  physicians  and  dentists  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year. 

To  accomplish  that  purpose,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorized  to  pay 
to  any  full-time  physician  employed  by 
the  agency  up  to  $5,000  per  annum  spe- 
cial pay,  in  addition  to  his  regular  basic 
pay.  Any  sum  paid  under  this  authority 
would  be  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed   by    the  Administrator,   and 
would  be  paid  in  such  installments  as 
prescribed   in   those   regulations.   Part- 
time  physicians,  employed  by  the  agency 
half  time  or  more,  would  be  eligible  for 
the  special  pay  at  the  same  per  annum 
rate  and  under  the  .same  conditions  as 
that  provided  full-time  physicians.  For 
example,  a  physician  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  on 
a  half-time  basis  would  be  eligible  for  an 
amount  of  special  pay  not  to  exceed 
$2,500.  If  the  physician  is  employed  less 
than  half  time,  he  would  not  be  eligible 
for  any  amount  of  special  pay. 

The  Administrator  would  be  authorized 
to  pay  to  any  full-time  dentist  up  to 
$2,500  special  pay,  in  addition  to  his  reg- 
ular basic  pay.  Part-time  dentists,  em- 
ployed half  time  or  more,  would  be  eligi- 
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ble  for  tlie  special  pay.  A  dentist  em- 
ployed on  a  half-tane  basis  would  be 
eligible  for  an  amount  of  special  pay  not 
to  exceed  $1,250.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
part-time  physicians,  if  tiie  dentist  is  em- 
pioyed  less  than  half  time,  he  would  not 
be  eligible  for  any  amount  of  special  pay. 
In  addition  to  tlie  special  pay,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorized  to  pay 
to  an  eligible  full-time  physican  em- 
ployed by  the  agency  incentive  pay  not  to 
exceed  $8,500  per  annum,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  basic  pay.  Any  sum  paid  un- 
der tills  authority  v/ould  be  based  on  sev- 
eral factoi's  including:  First,  full-time 
status;  second,  teniu-e  of  service  within 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery; third,  scarcity  of  medical  or  den- 
tal specialty;  fourth,  board  certifica- 
tion, and  fifth,  professional  responsi- 
bility. Part-time  physicians,  employed  by 
the  agency  half  time  or  more,  would  be 
eligible  for  the  incentive  pay  at  tlis  same 
per  annum  rate  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  that  provided  full-time  physi- 
cians. For  example,  a  physician  employed 
by  the  Department  on  a  half-time  basis 
may  be  eligible  for  an  amount  of  incen- 
tive pay  not  to  exceed  $4,250.  If  the  phy- 
sician is  employed  less  than  lialf  time,  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  any  amount  of 
incentive  pay. 

The  Administrator  would  be  author- 
ized to  pay  to  any  full-time  dentist  up 
to  $4,250  incentive  pay,  in  addition  to  his 
legular  basic  pay.  Part-time  dentists, 
employed  half  time  or  more,  would  be 
eligible  for  tiie  Incentive  pay.  A  dentist 
employed  on  a  half-time  basis  may  be 
eligible  for  an  amount  of  incentive  pay 
not  to  exceed  $2,125.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  part-time  physician,  if  the  dentist  Is 
employed  less  than  half  time,  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  any  amount  of  incen- 
tive pay. 

Tlie  bill  would  transfer  the  positions 
of  chief  medical  director  and  deputy 
chief  medical  director  from  the  executive 
salary  schedule  provision  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  add  them  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38.  Regular  basic  pay  for 
these  positions  would  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent rates  for  levels  in  and  IV  of  the 
executive  schedule  in  which  these  posi- 
tions are  now  placed. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  later  than 
April  30,  1976,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans* Affairs  shall  submit  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  op- 
eration of  the  special  and  incentive  pay 
progi-am. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  an  investigation  related  to  the 
problems  facing  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  in 
attracting  and  retaining  the  sei-vices  of 
qualified  pliyslcians  and  dentists;  an 
evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
implementation  of  a  uniform  pay  system 
of  pay,  allowances,  and  benefits  for  all 
physicians  and  dentists  employed  in  Fed- 
eral service  would  alleviate  or  solve  such 
recruitment  and  retention  problems,  and 
based  on  such  investigation  and  evalua- 
tion, develop  appropriate  alternative 
suggested  courses  of  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  which,  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  General,  will 
solve  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  sub- 
mitted a  legislative  proposal  which  would 
have  provided  special  and  incentive  pay 
for  physicians  only  up  to  $13,500  per 
annum.  The  proposal,  as  submitted,  was 
reviewed,  and  the  general  consensus  was 
that  its  provisions  were  not  precise 
enough  and  left  too  much  discretion  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  author- 
izing incentive  pay.  H.R.  8240  clearly 
spells  out  this  authority  rather  than 
leaving  it  on  a  discretion;. ry  basis  which 
could  conceivably  permit  various  forms 
of  abuse. 

The  full  year  co.>.t  for  the  administra- 
tion proposal,  whicli  did  not  provide 
special  or  inceniive  pay  for  dentists,  is 
estimated  to  be  $(>2.6  million.  H.R.  8240, 
which  includes  provisions  covering  den- 
tists is  estimated  to  cost  $61.7  million  or 
over  tlirte-quarters  of  a  mUlion  dollars 
less  than  the  administration  proposal. 
The  fiscal  year  1976  cost  impact  of  H.R. 
8240  will  be  about  $46.3  million  with  an 
additional  $15  million  required  for  the 
transition  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaninious  consent 
for  permission  to  revise  and  extend  my 
j'emarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
order  to  include  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8240. 
No  attempt  is  being  made  to  make  the 
VA  competitive  with  civilian  pliysicians 
in  this  bill.  It  is  the  committee's  hope 
that  increases  under  the  reported  bill 
will  close  the  gap  between  the  VA  and 
militai-y  physicians'  earnings.  Increases 
in  pay  provided  by  H.R.  8240  will  not 
make  the  VA  competitive  with  the  uni- 
formed services  due  to  various  fringe, 
benefits  a\'ailable  to  those  who  practice 
medicine  in  service. 

For  example,  there  are  other  factors  to 
be  considered  in  comparing  fiinge  bene- 
fits received  by  physicians  in  the  mili- 
tary services  which  are  not  available  to 
VA  physicians.  Some  examples  are  as 
follows : 

First.  In  the  uniformed  services,  a 
medical  officers  years  of  service  for 
longevity  purposes  and  computation  are 
paid  from  his  date  of  entry  Into  medical 
school,  not  his  actual  date  of  entry  into 
active  duty.  Thus  the  unifonned  service 
physician  receives  credit  for  4  years  of 
training  which  he  received  In  medical 
school  for  pay  and  retirement  purposes. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  phy- 
sician receives  no  credit  for  retirement 
or  other  purp>oses  for  his  medical  ti*ain- 
ing. 

Second.  Uniformed  services  physicians 
are  eligible  for  post  exchange  and  com- 
missary privileges.  VA  physicians  are  not. 
Third.  Uniformed  services  physicians 
are  eligible  for  free  health  care  for  their 
dependents.  VA  physicians  are  not. 

Poui-th.  Uniformed  services  physicians 
make  no  contribution  toward  retirement 
while  VA  physicians  are  required  to  make 
a  7  percent  contribution  toward  their 
retirement. 

Fifth.  Physicians  in  the  uniformed 
services  pay  no  taxes  on  certain  other 
allowances  and  fringe  benefits.  They 
also  receive  a  tax  advantage  on  special 
pay  provided  under  Public  Law  93-274. 
VA  physicians  will  receive  no  such  tax 
advantage  on  their  special  pay  or  on  any 
of  their  fringe  benefits. 
Sixth.  Uniformed  services  physicians 


and  their  families  are  entitled  to  free 
medical  and  dentai  care  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  VA  physicians  must 
either  lorgo  these  fringe  benefits  or 
contribute  toward  their  cost. 

The  committee  is  recommending  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  8240  as  a  stopgap  measure 
to  prevent  the  mass  exodiis  of  physicians 
and  dentists  from  the  VA  system  and  to 
aid  tlie  Chief  Medical  Duector  in  recruit- 
ijig  physicians  to  replace  those  who  have 
already  resigned  or  retired  from*  the 
Agency. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  President  rhould  take  immedinto  ac- 
tion to  appohit  a  President's  Salarj- 
Study  Commistion  to  include  the  chief 
mcdici'.l  cflicers  of  all  Federal  depart- 
ments involved  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  in  Federal  ho.^ritals  and  other  medi- 
cal facilities.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission 
be  independent  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment cr  agency  in  employ,ment  relation- 
ship. In  addition,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission should  b3  included  among  the 
members  of  the  Srecial  Study  Commis- 
sion. 

The  committee  holies  that  the  Com- 
mi.-.sion  which  has  been  suggested  would 
mnke  formal  recommendr.tions  12 
montlis  after  it  is  established  for  a  uni- 
form pay  svEtem  relating  to  all  Federal 
Tihysicians  in  order  to  avoid  continua- 
lion  of  a  chaotic  condition  which  neces- 
sarily results  from  the  passage  of  stop- 
gap measures  relating  to  the  payment  of 
falaries  for  Federal  physicians. 

To  augment  the  Commission  study. 
H.R.  8240  directs  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  also  conduct  a  study  on  the  prob- 
lems of  attracting?  and  retaining  the  serv- 
ices of  qualified  physicians  and  dentists 
and  to  report  his  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  tlian  August  31,  1976,  with 
legislative  and  administrative  recom- 
mendations leading  to  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. In  proceeding  with  this  dual  ap- 
proach, the  committee  feels  that  a  sound 
basis  can  be  formulated  to  aiTive  at  a 
permanent  formula  for  payment  of  sal- 
aries and  fringe  benefits  to  federally  em- 
ployed physicians  and  dentists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  facing  a  serious  crisis  In  the 
retention  and  recruitment  of  qualified 
physicians  and  dentists  to  discharge  Its 
obligation  to  America's  sick  and  disabled 
ex-servicemen. 

This  crisis  was  best  expressed  in  a 
statement  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
Dr.  John  D.  Chase,  in  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals.  Dr. 
Cliase  stated: 

I  am  not  talking  about  short-category  spe- 
cialLsts  alone  but  about  physicians  across 
the  board.  Of  course,  our  traditional  prob- 
lem of  attracting  certain  specialties  has  be- 
come even  more  acute.  For  example:  44  of 
our  chlef-of-psychlatry  positions  are  either 
vacant  or  filled  on  a  part-time  basis;  67  of 
our  chlef-of-laboratory  positions  are  either 
vacant  or  filled  by  part-time  pathologists 
or  pathoIoglRts  on  a  consultant  or  contract 
ba.sis;  71  of  our  chlef-of-radlology  positions 
are  either  vacant  or  filled  on  a  part-time  or 
contract  ba«is;  and  we  are  In  need  of  a 
full-time  chief  of  anesthesiology  at  approxi- 
mately cue-half  of  oiir  hospitals. 

fm  Important  as  these  flgtires  are,  I  think 
our  primary  message  Is  told  better  as  fol- 
lows:  Last  year,  of  all  bona  fide  offers  of 
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employment  to  physicians,  we  had  a  66  per- 
cent rejection  rate  on  the  basis  of  salary; 
in  the  past  2  years,  the  percentage  of  for- 
eign medical  graduates  In  our  physician 
wcric  force  has  moved  from  26  percent  to 
almost  32  percent;  In  the  past  6  years,  the 
number  of  individual  physicians  has  In- 
rieased  by  34  percent,  but  our  complement 
of  part-time  physicians  has  jumped  by  174 
percent,  while  the  number  of  full-time  phy- 
sicians went  up  only  7  percent.  One  meas- 
i;re  of  quality  of  physician  performance  is 
nis  or  her  ability  to  gain  academic  rank  in  a 
medical  school.  In  the  past  year,  the  number 
cf  VA  physicians  gaining  this  distinction  has 
dropped  from  51  percent  to  40  percent. 

We  must  reverse  this  trend  of  high-caliber 
physicians  in  all  categories  either  leaving,  or 
refusing  employment  In  our  health  care  fa- 
cilities. It  Ls  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency 
that  a  solution  be  found  that  will  make  VAs 
salary  structure  for  physicians  competitive  at 
least  with  the  salaries  payable  to  comparably 
qualified  physicians  In  the  other  Federal 
health  care  systems,  namely  those  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  greatly  enhance  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's ability  to  retain  and  re- 
cruit outstanding  physicians  and  dentists 
to  care  for  America's  sick  and  disabled 
veterans  throughout  the  vast  medical 
system  of  171  hospitals  and  over  200 
clinics,  and  I  urge  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
tlie  Record  a  section-by-section  explana- 
tion of  H.R.  8240  as  weU  as  a  detailed 
comparative  chart  prepared  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  sets  forth 
the  current  law  governing  physicians  and 
dentists  pay  scales;  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Administration;  and  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  8240  now  under  con- 
sideration by  this  body: 
H.R.  8240 — Section-By-Section  Explanation 

References  to  provisions  of  existing  law 
contained  in  this  explanation  refer  to  pro- 
visions of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Section  1.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Physicians  and  Dentists  Comparabil- 
ity Pay  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Subsections  (a)(1)  and  (2)  would 
amend  section  4107(a)  of  existing  law  to  In- 
clude the  positions  of  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  under 
title  38,  and  would  revi.se  the  per  annum  full- 
pay  scale  or  ranges  for  various  positions  pro- 
vided In  section  4103.  Subsection  (a)(3) 
would  amend  section  4107(b)  (1)  by  revising 
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the  grades  and  per  annum  full-pay  ranges  for 
physician  and  dentist  positions  provided  :n 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  4104. 

Subsection  4107(d)  of  existing  law  lin^Hs 
the  basic  rate  of  pay  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists to  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
Subsection  (a)(4)  would  provide  that  the 
per  annum  basic  rate  of  pay  for  the  Cnief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Dep\uy  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  levels  HI  and  IV,  respectivelv,  of  the 
Executive  Schedule.  All  other  physicians  and 
dentists  would  be  limited  to  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  level  V.  Subsection  (a)(5)  would 
provide  that  the  AUminlstrator.  under  such 
rerulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  may  pay  to 
any  phy.sician  or  dentist  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  .special  pay  not  to  exceed  S5.000 
(in  the  case  of  a  physician)  and  not  more 
than  $2,500  (in  the  case  of  a  dentist.)  If  the 
r.nnuai  basic  rate  of  pay  of  such  phvsician 
or  dentist  is  less  than  .$36,000.  the  amount  of 
special  pay  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
Increace  the  physician  or  dentist  mav  receive 
by  revising  the  grades  and  per  annual  full- 
pay  ranges  in  the  Physician  and  Dentist 
S'^hedule. 

In  addition  to  the  special  pav.  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  pay  to  any  full-time  phy- 
sician or  dentist  incentive  pay  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  88.500  per  annum  and  $4,250 
per  annum,  respectively.  In  determining 
eligibility  for  the  incentive  pay.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  into  account  only  the  fol- 
lowing factors  and  may  pay  no  more  than 
the  indicated  per  annum  amounts  to  each 
physician  eligible  therefor,  or  proportional 
amounts  lo  each  dentist  eligible  therefor: 

(A)  appointment  to  fuU-time  status 
$1,000; 

(B)  temire  of  service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  from  3  to  6 
years.  $500:  from  6  to  9  years.  $1,500;  from  9 
to  12  years,  $2,000;  and  from  12  to  15  years 
$2,500.  ' 

(C)  scarcity  of  medical  or  dental  specialty 
$2,000:  *^  ' 

(D)  Board  certification.  81.000;  and 

(E)  prOies."-ionaI  responsibility  in  the  case 
of  Service  Chief  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
$2,000;  E.xecutlve  Grade.  $3,500:  Director 
Grade  and  Deputy  Service  Director  $3  750- 
Service  Director,  $4,250;  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  Medical  Director,  $4,500;  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  As- 
sociate Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director.  $5,000. 

The  limitations  In  section  5308  of  title  5 
would  not  apply  to  special  pav  and  incentive 
pay  payable  under  this  subsection. 

Any  special  pay  or  incentive  pav  paid  to 
any  individual  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  pay  and  al 
lowance  to  which  such  Individual  may  be  en 


titled :  and  shall  not  be  considered  basic  pay 
for  purposes  of  Civil  Service  RcU/^me;  i  or 
other  benefits  related  to  basic  pay. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  special 
and  incentive  pay  shaU  be  paid  to  "Tem- 
porary full-timt  physKians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  It  would  also  provide  that  special 
pay  and  incentive  pay  may  be  paid  in  the 
same  amounts  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  provided  for  full-time  physicians 
Rid  ccnrists.  For  example,  a  uhysician  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  on  a  liali-tlme 
basis  may  be  eligible  for  special  pav  in  pn 
r.mouut  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  In  addition,  if 
he  has  been  employed  by  the  Deoartment 
for  .seven  years,  employed  ii.  a  scarce  medical 
specialty,  and  is  Board  cordfied  he  may  be 
eligible  f-r  $2  2*50  incenti-.e  pay.  The  aogre- 
gate  amount  of  basic  pay.  special  pay.  orin- 
centive  pay  for  any  part-time  phvsician  or 
dentist  shaU  not  exceed  $41,000  and  $36  000, 
respectively.  No  physician  or  dentist  eni- 
ployed  less  than  half-time  under  this  sub- 
section would  be  eligl»^le  for  either  special 
or  incentive  pay. 

Subsection  ici  would  provide  that  no  in- 
crease in  the  annual  rate  of  ba^ic  pay  which 
results  from  revising  the  wades  and  per  an- 
num full-pay  ranges  of  the  Phvsician  and 
Dentist  Schedule  under  Section  2(a)  (3»  of 
the  bill  may  exceed  $5,000  in  the  case  of  any 
physician  or  may  exceed  $2,500  in  the  case 
of  any  dentist. 

Subsection  rd»  would  provide  that  no 
special  pay  or  incentive  pay  may  i,e  paid  to 
any  physician  or  dentist  after  Septembe-  25. 
1976,  unless  approved  by  Congress 

Sec.  3.  This  .section  would  provide  that  no 
later  than  April  30,  1976,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  House  and  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committees  a  report  on  the 
effectiveness  and  operation  of  the  special  and 
incentive  pay  program. 

Sec.  4.  Tills  section  would  dlrec'  the 
Comptroller  C^eneral  of  the  United  States  ta 
conduct  an  Investigation  related  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  departments  and  agencie.s 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  attracting  and 
retaining  the  services  of  qualified  physicians 
and  dentists,  develop  appropriate  alternative 
suggested  courses  of  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action  which  In  his  Judgment  would 
bring  about  a  permanent  solution  to  such  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problems,  and  sub- 
mit his  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
August  31,  1976. 

Sec.  5.  This  section  would  remove  the  po- 
sitions of  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director  from  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  This  section  would  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  become  effective 
September  28,  1975. 


PROPOSAL,  AND  '"'OV'^SmNS^OF^H.R^^S^O  RELATING  TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS  PAY  SCHEDULES  IN  THE  VETERANS 


Current  law 


Section  of  bill 


AdministiatiOn  pioposal 


Cost  (millions) 
1  yr       9  mo    H.R  8Z40 


Sec.  1  (House) No  short  title  included 


Cost  (millions) 
I  yr  9  mo 


(a)  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Deputy  Chief  Sec.  1  (admini'ilra- 

m  "I'ifi  £!I>*v'^""."«  P''"*  "'"'«'  level  l.on)  Sec  2 

III  ($40,000)  and  level   IV  (W«,000)  (House) 

respectively  of  title  5.            ^     .      /  v    "«.'. 


(a)  Makes  no  change  in  current  law  with 

respect  to  the  positions  of  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  and  Deputy  Chief  Medi- 
cal  Diieclor  and  does  not  change 
their  basic  salary  rate 

(b)  Makes  no  change  in  current  pay  rate 

for  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical 

Director,    Assistant    Chiel    Medical 

Directors,  or  Medical  Directors. 

Makes  no  change  in  current  pay 

scale  in  the  "Physicians  and 

Dentists  Schedule". 

(c)  No  comparable  provision  . 


frt)  Variable  allowance  would  be  in  addition 
10  HJic  pay. 


.  The  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Physicians  and  Dentists  Com- 
parability Pay  Act  of  1975". 

(a)  Would  tiansfer  the  positions  of  Chief  Mel- 

If  a(  Director  and  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
director  lo  tiile  38  from  li-le  5,  and  up- 
giade  then  basic  pay  scale. 

(b)  Upfiad'  the  title  S*"  basic  pay  scale  of  the 

Assof-ate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Asiislant  Chief  Medical  Directors 
and  Medical  Directors. 
Upgrade   the    basic    pay    scale   of    the  J12  672 
Physicians    and    Dentists    Schedule" 
(M  U  S.C.  4107). 

(c)  BiMc  rate  of  pay  for  Chiel  Medical  Diiec- 

101  would  be  no  more  than  auihorued 
tor  level  III  of  E«ecutive  Schedule 
Ba.vic  rate  ol  pay  foi  Deputy  Chief  Medi- 
cal Diieclor  would  b«  no  mote  than 
level  IV  BaMC  rate  of  pay  lor  all  other 
individuals  would  be  no  more  than 
level  v. 

(d)  Special  pay  and  mceii'ive  pay  would  be  in 

addition  to  basic  pay .  

(•)  <Sec.  2)  Amends  sec  J 107  to  aud  subsec- 
tion (t)  which  would:  
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H  R.  8240— COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  LAW,  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL.  AND  PROVISISIONS  Of  H.R.  8240  RELATING  TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS  PAY  SCHEDULES  IN  THE 
____^_ VETERANS    ADMINISTRATION— Continued  "" 


Currtnt  law 


Swtlofl  ol  bill 


Admini&tiation  proposal 


Cost  (millions) 
lyr      9  mo    H.R.  8240 


Cost  (millions) 


lyr 


9  mo 


1)  Uniformed  services  phys'cians  currently  , 
rcMivt  "bonus"  at  up  to  J13,SO0  per 
annum.  Military  dentists  receive  special 
pay. 


.  (1)  Authorizes  payment  upon  acceptance  $51,992  J38.994 
of  a  written  agreement  executed  by  33. 600  20.  250 
eligil)te  ph/slcian.  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  tlie  Administrator  and 
approved  by  the  President,  of  a 
variable  allowance  not  exceeding 
tl3,S00  per  annum.  Deii'ists  are  not 
included. 

(2)  No  specihc  statutory  breakdown  hs-    18.392    13.794 
t\yeefi  baste  allowance  and  addilional 
variable  allbv;ance 


(C)  VA  intends  to  implement  by  granting 
eligible  physician  a  basic  allow- 
ance of  $6,000  and  an  additional 
allowance  of  up  to  $7,500  which 
would  recognize  individual  factors 
such  as  length  ol  service;  appoint- 
ment to  fuM-time  status;  position 
•I  greater  responsibility;  practice 
in  se'ected  scarce  specialties. 


<3XA)  Current  rates  (not  exceeding  $36,000)   Sec.  2  (adminislra- 
precludes  VA  from  being  compe-       tion.) 
titivo.  40  percent  o<  VA  physicians 
receivo  Hmit 
Better  pay  is  readily  available  in  pri- 
vate practice,  academic  medicine 
and  military  medici.ie. 


(B)  VA  latninf  more  part-time  and  foreign  . 
traioad  fiecauM  of  pay  limitation.  Many 
accept  part-tiiM  einpleyinont  only  in 
order  to  continue  outside  practice. 


t3XA)  The  $36,000  ceiling  under  sec.  5308  , 
ot  title  5  shall  not  apply  to  thn 
variable  allowance. 

(B)  Variable  allowance  pay  shaft  not  . 
apply  toward  civil  service  retire- 
ment or  other  benefits  related  to 
basic  pay. 


(a)  VA  intent  to  provide  variable  allowance 

to  "Temporary"  full-time  physicians, 
but  nut  to  dentists. 

(b)  Physicians  employed  on  a  part-time  or    10.625     7.969 

intermittent  basis  would  be  eligible     9.048     6.786 

It  roeeivo  most  elements  of  the     1.577     1.183 

variable  allowance  at  the  same  per 

annum  rate  as  for  full-time  physicians 

prorated  by  hours  emjiloyed,  but  not 

dentists. 


Sec.  2  (administra- 
tion) S«c  3 
(House). 

Sec.  4  (administra- 
tion) sec.  6 
(House). 

Sec.  4  (House) 


Authority  to  provide  the  variable  allowance  , 
would  become  effective  July  1, 1975,  and 
expire  June  30, 1976. 

Report  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  no  , 
later  than  April  30, 1976. 


(1)  Authorize   payment   of   $5,000    42.967     32.2 

special  pay  to  full-time  physi-  20.554  15.  !IG 
cians;  $2,500  special  pay  to 
lull-time  dentists.  If  such  in- 
dividual's pay  Is  less  than 
$36,000  the  special  pay  is  re- 
duced by  the  amount  indi- 
vidual will  receive  by  upgrad- 
ing Physician  and  Dentist 
Schedule. 

(2)  In  addition  to  special  pa/,  the    22.413      16.810 

Administrator   could    pay    In- 
centive pay  to: 

(A)  Any  lull-lime  physician 

op  to  $8,500  per  year. 

(B)  Any  futl-tiine  dentist  up 

to  $4,250  per  year. 
(C)  Administrator's  regulations  to 

take  into  account  and  he 

may  pay  eligible  physicians 

and  dentists,  based  on :  lull- 
time  status  $1,000;  tenuis 

of  3  to  6  yr  $600,  6  to  9  yr 

$1,500.  9  to  12  yr  $2,000. 

afid  from  12  or  more  years 

$2,500;  scarce  medical  or 

dental     specialty     $2,000. 

Buaid   certifiution  $1,000 

prolessional    responsibility 

in  the  case  of  Service  Chief 

and  Associate  Chief  of  Staff 

$2,000,    Executive    Grade 

$3,500.  Director  Grade  and 

Deputy    Service    Director 

$3,750,    Service    Director 

$4,250,    Deputy    Assistant 

Chief     Medical     Director 

$4,500,  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Deputy  Chief  Medical 

Director,  Associate  Deputy 

Chief  Medical  Director,  As- 
sistant Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor $5,000. 
(3XA)  $36,000    ceiling    under   sec. 

5308  of  title  5  shall  not 

apply  to  special  pay  and 

incentive  pay. 
(B)  Incentive  pay  and  special  pay 

shall  not  apply  toward  civil 

service  retirement  or  other 

benefits  related  to  basic 

pay.      (Note      additional 

amounts    payable    up    to 

$36,000   because   ol    new 

pay    schedule    would   be 

creditable) 

(a)  Provide  special  and  incentive  pay  lor 

"Temporary"  full-time  physicians  and 
dentists. 

(b)  Part-time  physicians  and  dentists  em-      6.130       4.598 

ployed  on  a  half-time  or  more  basis  2.721  2.041 
may  receive  special  pay  and  pay  for  3.409  2.557 
most  elements  of  incentive  pay  at  the 
same  rate  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  full-time  physicians  and 
dentists,  prorated  by  hours  employed, 
except  no  such  part-lime  physician 
could  total  more  than  $41,000  per 
annum,  and  no  part-time  dentist  could 
total  more  than  $36,000  per  annum. 

(c)  The  authority  for  providing  special  and j 

incentive  pay  will  remain  in  effect  until 
SepL  25,  1976,  unless  extended  by 
Commerce. 

Report  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  no j 

later  than  April  30, 1976. 


Act  becomes  effective  on  July  1. 1975 Act  becomes  effective  S»pt.  28.1975  j 

VA  letter  transmitting  the  Administration Directs  Complrollei  General  to  conduct  a  study  .    .. 

draft  bril  stated  that  the  Office  of  Manage-  of  the  problem  of  recruiling  and  retaining 

ment  would  conduct  a  study  in  consulta-  ftie  services  of  highly  qualified  physicians 

fion  with  VA.  DOO.  and  HE*,  in  an  effort  and  dentists  in  the  Federal  service,  and 

to  reach  a  long-term  solution  to  the  report  to  appropriate  Congressional  Coin- 

physician  pay  problem  in  the  Federal  niittees  by  Aug.  31.  1971.,  on  a  long-teiiu 

service  and  make  legislative  lecommen-  solution  to  the  problem 
dations  in  1976. 

Estimated  total  cost 62.617    46.963 61.759     16.319 


Note;  VA  intends  t»  apply  the  variaMe  allowance  on  a  selective  basis  to  those  with  responsibilities 
requiring  the  qualifications  of  a  pliysician.  This  would  mean  that  hospital,  center,  domiciliary  and 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  concur  fully  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
•  Mr.  Saiterfield*  for  his  excellent  lead- 
ership in  our  subcommittee.  I  also  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
RoBEKTSJ  for  his  patience  and  under- 
standing as  we  listened  to  witnesses  and 


clinic  directors,  among  others,  would  be  excluded.  Filimated  cost  of  special  and  incentive  pay  fjr 
"Temporary"  full-time  physicians  and  dentists  is  included  with  other  full-litne  personnel. 


prepared  this  legislation  and  brought  It 
through  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support. ',<fiid  "will  vote 
for.  H.R.  8240. 

It  is  known  officially  as  the  Veterans' 
AdminLstration  Physicians  and  Dentists 
Comparabihty  Pay  Act  of  1975. 

And  that  is  precisely  its  objective: 

To  make  VA  physicians'  and  dentists' 


pay  more  nearly  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  mili- 
tary services. 

Even  as  we  have  a  commitment  to  as- 
sure our  military  personnel  of  medical 
care  second  to  none,  we  have  an  identical 
commitment  to  the  veterans  of  our  wars. 

Tliis  commitment  is  not  new ;  nor  has 
it  been  assumed  lightly.  Quite  the  conr 
trary.  This  commitment  is  deep  and  se- 
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vere.  It  Is  founded  in  a  history  whose  first 
chapter  was  •wTlttcn  in  the  actions  of  the 
Original  Colonies. 

Yet,  today,  as  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  Its  Hospitals  Subcom- 
mittee has  learned,  that  commitment  Is 
'oeing  compromised.  If  relief  is  not  forth- 
f  oming;  it  could  be  abrogated. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is,  simply, 
(lie  pay  scale  for  VA  physicians  and  den- 
tists. This  pay  scale  has  been  permitted 
to  fall  seriously  behind  that  of  the  other 
Government  services;  to  say  nothing  of 
that  of  private  practice. 

Even  to  the  most  dedicated  of  profes- 
.'iional  persons,  of  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  an  abundance,  a 
shortage  of  actual  dollars,  combined 
with  the  continued  upward  cost  of  sup- 
porting a  family,  must  frequently  prove 
the  ultimate  determinant  as  to  what  one 
must  do  in  life. 

Consequently,  the  record  of  testimony 
taken  in  lengthy  hearings  by  the  Hospi- 
tals Subcommittee  leaves  no  doubt  of  a 
most  startling  fact: 

Unless  the  Congress  enacts  an  imme- 
diate remedy,  VA  seems  destined  to  lose 
its  hard-fought  battle  to  recruit  and  to 
retain  medical  personnel  of  the  caliber 
necessary  to  meet  the  quality  medical 
care  commitment  to  which  VA  has  been 
assigned  by  the  Congress. 

That  this  statement  is,  by  no  means, 
overdrawn  is  supported,  graphicallj',  by 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee's  findings. 

For  example: 

While  retention  of  physicians  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  system 
has  already  reached  a  crisis  stage, 
recruitment  to  fill  vacancies  has  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

As  the  record  also  demonstrates,  this 
alarming  condition  of  rapid  deteriora- 
tion is  "largely  attributable  to  the  $36,000 
pay  limitation"  currently  imposed  upon 
the  earnings  of  full-time  VA  physicians 
and  dentists. 

This  $36,000  figure  compares  to  the 
more  than  $71,000  earned  by  more  than 
15  percent  of  America's  non-Federal 
physicians,  and  to  the  $55,594  figure  real- 
ized by  the  highest  paid  physicians  in 
our  uniformed  services. 

I  would  emphasize  that,  in  H.R.  8240, 
no  effort  is  made  to  make  VA  competi- 
tive with  non-Federal  physicians'  pay. 
Nor,  in  fact,  is  an  effort  made  to  make 
VA  truly  competitive  with  the  total  pay 
and  fringe  benefits  package  available  to 
physicians  and  dentists  In  oiu:  uniformed 
senices. 

P.ather.  as  the  bill's  official  title  Indi- 
cates, the  effoi-t,  here.  Is  simply  to  close 
the  currently  yawning  gulf  between  VA 
and  mlUtai-y  incomes  and,  thereby,  ap- 
proach an  element  of  pay  comparability; 
an  element  which,  hopefully,  will  stimu- 
late recruitment  of  qualified  new  VA 
medical  personnel  wliile  encouraging  re- 
tention of  those  already  In  the  VA  fold. 
It  is  an  Important  short-term  considera- 
tion of  our  Nation's  commitment  to  our 
29  million  war  veterans,  many  of  them 
now  achieving  advanced  age  with  Its 
related  medical  problems. 

Specifically,  the  measure  v,'ill  author- 
CXXr 1492— Part  18 


Ize  for  1  year  special  pay  for  full-time 
physicians  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  per 
annum  and  to  the  full-time  dentists  in 
the  amount  of  $2,500  per  annum. 

It  also  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  pay.  in  addition  to  the  special  pay, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $8,500  per  an- 
num to  any  physician  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  and  not  to  exceed  $4,250  per 
annum  to  any  dentist  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis.  Such  incentive  pay  may 
be  paid  in  such  amounts,  at  such  times, 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall,  by  regulations, 
prescribe. 

Factors  meriting  incentive  pay  rre 
full-time  status;  tenure  or  length  of 
service;  scarcity  of  medical  or  dental  spe- 
cialty; board  certification  and  profes- 
.sional  responsibility. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleague.';  to 
Join  me  in  voting  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  KAZEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  . 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does 
the  pay  schedule  proposed  by  this  bill 
compare  with  the  schedule  of  the  armed 
ser\'ices  medical  officers,  the  comparable 
medical  officers  in  the  service  hospitals? 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Actually  the 
comparabihty  for  full-time  personnel  Is 
basically  the  same  except  for  the  fringe 
benefits  received  by  the  militai-y  medical 
physicians  and  dentists. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  we  will 
be  raising  the  VA  medical  personnel  to 
eliminate  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  service  medical  people.  The  dif- 
ference will  be  done  away  with  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Is  tliat  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  reason  for  this  legislation  is 
there  has  been  a  great  disparity  within 
the  Federal  medical  community,  between 
those  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  tliose  in  the  military  seiTlces  and 
Public  Health  hospitals.  This  bill  cor- 
rects that  Inequity. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wyxie),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
I  am  happy  to  lend  my  support  to  H.R. 
8240,  a  biU  to  provide  special  and  incen- 
tive pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Importance  of  incentive  pay  for 
physicians  and  dentists  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  critical 
There  was  ample  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  to  indicate  that  without 
Immediate  improvement  In  remunera- 
tion, the  VA's  ability  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain well-qualified  physicians  ■nil!  be 
seriously  Impaired.  Many  highly  trained 
physicians  are  leaving  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  more  lucrative  offers 
from  the  private  sector,  and  a  failure  to 
provide  Incentive  pay  for  these  profes- 
sionals would  certainly  lead  to  an  ac- 


celeration of  resignations.  If  the  quality 
of  care  in  our  veterans'  hospitals  is  to 
be  second  to  none  then  the  remuneration 
which  we  offer  to  their  professional  per- 
sonnel must  compare  more  favorably 
tlian  it  does  at  present  with  tliat  offered 
by  Uie  pri\'ate  sector.  Moreover,  we  must 
not  coxmtenance  the  gross  disparity  be- 
tween VA  pliysicians'  pay  and  the  sala- 
ries of  other  Federal  physicians. 

The  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Adminlsta-ation  has  referred  to 
the  inability  of  the  Agency  to  offer  com- 
petitive salaries  to  its  physicians  as  the 
sravest  threat  to  the  VA's  ability  to  de- 
liver the  quality  of  care  expected  of  the 
Agency.  The  retention  of  U.S.-trained, 
full-time  physicians  in  the  VA  hospital 
system  has  reached  a  crisis  stage.  The 
trend  of  this  Nation's  growing  reliance 
on  foreign  medical  graduates  has  been 
seriously  aggravated  by  the  nationwide 
health  manpower  shortage.  The  VA's  in- 
abihty  to  offer  its  phjrsicians  pay  com- 
parable to  that  in  other  health  care 
deUvery  systems  has  forced  the  VA  to 
turn  to  foreign-trained  physicians  to  fill 
31.3  percent  of  the  professional  positions 
in  the  system. 

This  bill  does  not  contemplate  pay 
comparability  with  physicians  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  However,  not  only  does  a 
disparity  exist  between  VA  physicians' 
pay  and  the  opportunities  for  remunera- 
tion in  the  private  sector,  but  also  be- 
tween VA  physicians'  pay  and  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  physicians  employed 
by  other  Federal  agencies.  The  physi- 
cians employed  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  VA  no 
longer  have  pay  comparabihty  w  itli  the 
doctors  in  the  uniformed  services  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  PubUc 
Health  Service.  This  gap  must  be  closed 
if  the  VA  is  going  to  dehvcr  proper  med- 
ical care  to  our  veterans. 

Forty  percent  of  the  5.500  full-time 
physicians  presently  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  affected  by 
the  $36,000  salary  limitation  under  title 
5.  The  high  rate  of  attrition  among  full- 
time  physicians  in  the  VA  health  system 
is  directly  attributable  to  this  ceiling. 
In  1974,  of  a  total  1,209  bona  fide  offers 
of  full-time  employment,  a  deplorable 
66  percent  were  decUned  owing  to  in- 
adequate salary.  This  bill  will  enable  the 
VA  Administrator  to  offer  special  and 
incentive  pay  over  and  above  the  $36,000 
ceiUng  in  order  to  recruit  and  retain  the 
hlglily  qualified  phj-sicians  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  VA  hospital  system.  The 
increased  expenditure  called  for  by  this 
bill  is  minimal.  The  total  cost  is  well 
witliin  the  $63  million  cost  approved  for 
this  purpose  by  the  administration, 
which  shares  our  concern  for  the  main- 
tenance of  high  quality  health  care  for 
veterans. 

H.R.  8240  Is  admittedly  a  stopgap 
measure  which  cannot  solve  the  long- 
term  problem  of  recruiting  and  retaining 
professional  medical  personnel.  Nonethe- 
less, H.R.  8240  is  an  urgently  needed 
palliative  to  abate  the  alarming  rate  of 
deterioration  in  recruitment  of  VA  piiy- 
slclans.  The  evidence  shows  that  th« 
signal  failure  of  the  VA  physician  re- 
cruitment and  retention  efforts  Is  asso- 
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ciated  in  tlie  ovei-whelming  number  of 
cases  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary 
accompanying  offers  of  fiiU-time  em- 
ployment. The  long-term  problem  of 
retention  and  pay  comparability  for 
Federal  physicians  requires  long-term 
xjliitlons  which  in  this  case  ought  to  be 
soon  forUicoming.  In  the  interim,  it  Is 
hoped  thLs  legislation  will  fill  the  gap. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  8240.  in  order  to  insure 
to  our  veterans  the  high  quality  of  med- 
ical care  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Became  the  VA  cannot  offer  competi- 
tive salaries  to  physicians  and  dentists, 
they  are  resigning  in  alai-ming  numbers, 
and  recruitment  efforts  have  failed  to 
even  approach  keeping  pace  with  them. 
This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  make  the 
VA  competitive  with  civilian  phy.sicians, 
but  it  does  aim  at  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  earnings  of  VA  physicians  and 
militai-y  physicians.  The  latter  can  earn 
up  to  $55,594  a  year,  whereas  tlie  VA 
physician  is  limited  to  a  maximum  sal- 
ary of  $36,000. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
would  provide  up  to  $5,000  a  year  in  spe- 
cial pay  and  $8,500  a  year  in  incentive 
pay  to  physicians  with  one-half  these 
amounts  for  dentists.  The  $36,000  ceil- 
ing would  not  apply  to  either  payment. 
This  pay  program  would  continue  for 
only  1  year,  unless  extended  by  the  Con- 
gi-ess.  Dm-ing  this  year,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  be  required  to  re- 
port on  its  effectiveness  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
The  bill  also  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  provide  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  with  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  recruitment  and  retention 
of  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  after  conducting  a  study  of 
it.  The  report  Ls  to  be  submitted  by 
August  31,  1976. 

In  effect,  therefore,  this  bill  might  well 
be  viewed  as  a  stopgap  measure,  designed 
to  stem  the  deterioration  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  program,  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  requested  studies. 
I  strongly  favor  this  legislation,  and 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Health  and  Hoepitals  Subcommittee,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8240,  which  pro- 
vides a  graduated  scale  of  incentive  and 
bonus  pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  health 
system. 

This  legislation  has  become  necessary 
becaiise  the  VA  is  experiencing  serious 
difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaining  phy- 
sicians and  dentists. 

The  plain  fact  we  must  recognize  Is 
that  a  physician  or  dentist  can  earn  sig- 
nificantly more  in  either  private  prac- 
tice or  in  other  Government  health  agen- 
cies. The  result  is  a  situation  which 
prompted  the  VA  Chief  Medical  Director, 
Dr.  John  Chase,  to  recommend  congres- 
sional action.  In  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  VA  health  care,  Dr. 
Chase  specified  that  financial  considera- 
tions  are   the   "major  impediment   to 
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achieving  sustained,  satisfactory  levels 
of  recruitment  and  retention." 

In  working  on  drafting  this  legislation, 
I  contacted  VA  physicians  and  dentists 
from  my  own  area  in  Massachusetts. 
Their  comments  confiiTned  tliat  a  seri- 
ous problem  Is  developing,  e.specially  in 
recruiting  young  medical  school  gradu- 
ates from  the  fine  medical  scliools  in  the 
Boaton  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA  ho.spital  system  is 
a  leader  in  rehabilitative  medicine,  as 
well  as  the  lead  agency  in  providing  a 
wide  range  of  medical  sermes  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  served  their 
country.  I  am  committed  to  providing 
veterans  with  the  best  medical  care  pos- 
sible, and  I  will  support  legislation  to 
maintain  the  high  standards  of  tJie  VA 
licspital  system. 

Tills  bill  is  es.sential  to  insure  that  the 
VA  can  make  use  of  tlie  finest  medical 
prof  es.sionals  in  the  United  States.  I  m-ge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mi-.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  fm-ther  request  for  time 
and  reserve  the  btilance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
f ui'ther  request  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  tliat  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
8240. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
e)-.  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi-dered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
0"NEn,L).  Pursuant  to  clause  3  of  rule 
XXVII,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  thi.s  motion 
will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8240. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tlier^wasnbvObjection. 


AMENDING  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
ACT  OF  1950,  AS  AMENDED,  TO  EX- 
TEND NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
SXn»PLIES  AND  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  560)  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  R£8.  560 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Itep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsections  (d) 
(2) ,  (h) ,  (1)  (2) ,  and  (1)  of  section  720  of  the 
Defen.:e  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Strike  semicolon  following  'compen- 
sation' and  add:  ',  and  may  appoint  addi- 
tional  nonvoting   ex  ofiloio   members  from 


agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over  areas  behie 
considered  by  the  Commission;' 

"(h)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out  'June 
30,  1975'  and  insert  'Maroh  31,  1976'.  In  the 
second   sentence   strike   out   'Decemlier  3i 
1976' and  iiLsert 'October  1,  1976.' 

•••2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  'to 
remain  available  until  December  31,  1975' 
and  in-sert  'to  remain  available  until  October 
1,  1976'. 

"(1)  Strike  out  'to  i-emain  available  until 
December  31.  1975'  and  Insert  'to  remain 
.available  until  October  1,   l»7e'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  J.  WILLL^M  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  con.sideied  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Rees)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  fi-om  Ohio 
'Mr.  J.  WiLiWM  Stantom;  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mi-.  Speaker,  last  Septem- 
ber this  House  passed  unanimously  legis- 
lation to  create  the  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages.  This  is  a  Com- 
mission composed  of  members  of  the 
private  sector,  of  the  administration,  and 
also  of  the  legislative  branch.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  J.  William  Stan- 
ton) and  I  ai-e  tlie  two  Members  from  tlie 
House  of  Repi-fcsentatives  who  are  on 
this  Commission. 

Unfortunatelj'  because  of  many  un- 
foreseeable circumstances  the  Commis- 
sion was  vci-y  late  in  going  to  work.  As  a 
result  of  missing  certain  dates  for  re- 
ports, we  find  that  the  Commission  is 
in  technical  violation  of  the  law.  Under 
the  law  the  Commis.sion  was  to  come  up 
with  Its  first  report  on  Jmie  30.  1975. 

That  time  has  come  and  gone  and  tlie 
Commission  has  just  barely  been  ap- 
pointed and  has  not  had  its  fii-st  meet- 
ing; so,  obviously,  it  did  not  come  up 
with  a  report. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  to  ex- 
tend the  report  time  from  June  30. 1975, 
to  March  31,  1976. 

We  also  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission from  December  31, 1975,  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976. 

We  also  continue  the  appropriation 
until  October  1,  1976. 

The  Commission  is  just  starthig  to  do 
their  staflSng.  No  funds  have  been  spent 
by  tlie  Commission. 

This  resolutioii  extends  tlie  appropri- 
ation that  the  Commission  now  has.  I 
feel  personally,  and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton)  does,  that  the  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages  is  a  very  impor- 
tant Commission.  They  will  be  looking 
into  the  dependency  of  the  United  States 
on  raw  materials  and  projecting  what  our 
dependency  will  be  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. With  this  Commission  we  can,  I 
think,  estimate  what  problems  we  might 
have  that  in  the  future  regards  our  de- 
pendency on  raw  materials  and  make 
policies  to  allocate  these  future  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,   the   distinguished   gentleman 
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from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade, 
has  just  fully  and  adequately  explained 
the  legislation  that  Is  before  us  at  tills 
moment. 

As  he  said,  it  is  rather  an  embar- 
ra^ing  situation  to  be  back  to  ask  the 
committee  and  the  House  to  extend  Uiis 
legislation  once  again;  but  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  said,  it 
is  an  embai-rassment  completel5'  out  of 
the  control  of  the  House,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

It  is  regrettable  there  has  been  this 
delay,  but  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  we 
are  on  the  track  now.  The  public  mem- 
bers have  been  appointed  and  all  things 
are  go.  Meetings  will  be  held  shortly. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  fully  with 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rbes)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
560). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  Uie  joint  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ta'ole. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 

IVTr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6151)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  services  necessai-y  to  nonperformhig 
arts  functions  of  the  Jolin  F.  Keimedi' 
Center,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 6151 
Be  it  enacted  b;/  the  Semite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  6  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Centrr  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $2,575,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $741,000  for  the 
transition  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
wid  $3,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.", 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
(Ejection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Walsh  ^ 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio^. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6151.  is  a  bill  au- 
tnorizing  appropriations  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  carry  out  the  nonper- 
forming  arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
which  include  maintenance,  seciuity.  In- 
formation, Interpretation,  janltorlaJ,  and 
:-ll  otlier  nonperforming  arts  functions 


at  the  Center.  This  bill,  limited  to  2  fiscal 
years  and  Uie  transition  period,  would 
authorize  $2,575,000  in  fiscal  year  1976, 
$741,000  for  the  transition  period  from 
July  1.  1976  to  September  30,  1976,  and 
$3,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  ad- 
•uonoB  s{m  pd^sanbaj  seq  uoj^bj^sjujui 
Our  committee  has  felt  it  inadvisable  to 
gi-ant  an  open-ended  authorization; 
therefore,  we  have  limited  this  authoriz- 
ation to  2  fiscal  years  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  take  a  good,  long  look  at  the 
operation  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  legislation  is  a  very 
pressing  issue  and  I  urge  quick,  positive 
consideration,  as  the  National  Park 
Service  Authority  to  continue  to  operate 
the  nonperforming  arts  functions  has 
expired  as  of  June  30,  1975.  The  funds 
contained  in  the  bill  are  minimal  in 
order  to  keep  this  memorial  to  a  former 
President  operating  at  tlie  same  quality 
level  as  other  monuments  and  memorials 
in  this  Nation's  capital.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  for  the  record  at  this  time  that 
the  Kemiedy  Center  is  the  onlj'  miit  of 
the  park  system  that  must  seek  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  in  order  to  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jolm  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter is  the  second  highest  visitation  pohit 
in  Washington,  second  only  to  the  United 
States  Capitol.  An  estimated  3  mil- 
lion tom-ists  visit  the  center  every  year, 
a  figure  that  should  Increase  substan- 
tially in  this  bicentennial  year.  This  fig- 
ure is  exclusive  of  those  attending  the 
performing  arts  functions  in  the  evening. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  are  many  special  public  serv- 
ice activities  at  the  Center.  These  include 
a  special  price  ticket  program  whereby 
up  to  15  percent  of  the  tickets  to  all  per- 
formances are  set  aside  for  sale  at  half 
price  to  students,  senior  citizens,  the 
handicapped,  certain  members  of  the 
military,  and  the  imderprivileged.  Nu- 
merous festivals  have  been  sponsored  by 
the  Kennedy  Center  with  the  assistance 
of  several  corporations  and  foundations, 
Including  the  Christmas  festival  at- 
tended free  of  charge  by  46,000  people, 
a  free  Easter  festival  attended  by  26,000 
visitors,  numerous  free  concerts  inyolv- 
ing  in  excess  of  1  million  schoolchil- 
dren; weekly,  free  organ  recitals;  the 
American  College  Theater  festival  involv- 
ing 350  entries  from  tliroughout  the 
coimtry;  and  several  music  festivals 
which  have  received  national  and  Inter- 
national critical  acclaim.  Further,  the 
Park  Service  conducts  a  regular  tour  of 
the  Center  for  vistors,  and  they  have 
facilities 'for  special  group  tours  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  or- 
ganizations. I  personally  have  found 
more  and  more  requests  from  my  con- 
stituents for  visits  to  the  Center,  and 
particularly  groups. 

I  believe  that  ttie  efforts  made  by  the 
Park  Service  to  k^p  expenses  at  a  mini- 
mum while  maintaining  the  quality  for 
which  they  are  knoin  should  be  praised. 
Perhaps  the  most-aramatic  example  of 
their  efforts  Is  r/flected  In  theh-  energy 
conservation  program  and  the  resulting 
electrical  costs  of  the  Center.  In  July  of 
1973  when  the  fiscal  1974  authorization 
was  passed  at  $2.4  million  and  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1975,  tlie  electric  bill  for 


the  Kennedy  Center  was  running  ap- 
proximately $60,000  per  month,  or  $720.- 
000  per  year.  Now  the  bill  is  averaging 
about  $82,400  per  month— in  spite  of  a 
30-perceut  reduction  in  use.  This  annual 
cost,  thei-efore.  is  up  to  about  $1  million, 
which  does  not  leave  much  to  make  some 
of  the  necessary  repairs  due  to  ordinai-y 
wear  and  tear.  And  the  monthly  electri- 
cal costs  will  not  go  down  since 
Pepco  is  seeldng  an  additional  i-ate 
increase  of  about  20  percent. 

We  must  act  quickly  and  decisively 
now  in  order  that  the  Center  can  con- 
tinue to  operate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  passing  tliis  measure  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Walsh  •. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  m.\  - 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
6151.  a  bill  to  provide  authorization 
through  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  nonper- 
forming arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  tlic  Performing  Arts. 
Since  fiscal  year  1972  Congress  has  pro- 
vided funds  through  the  National  Park 
Service  to  pro\ide  maintenance,  security, 
information,  interpretation,  janitorial, 
and  all  other  services  necessary  to  non- 
perfoiming  arts  functions  of  the  Centei". 
In  the  past  there  have  been  several  que.'.- 
tions  regarding  the  appropriateness  of 
this  expenditure.  I  support  this  expendi- 
ture since  tlie  Center  acts  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  President  Kenned,v  just  as 
the  Washington  Monument  and  the  Lin- 
cohi  and  Jefferson  Memorials  act  a^ 
monuments  to  those  Presidents  as  well. 
Although  the  cost  for  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter is  higher,  it  Is  a  complex  builduig  of 
1.5  million  square  feet  with  elaborate 
heating  and  cooling  systems,  100  rest- 
rooms,  several  elevators,  all  of  which 
need  services  this  bill  provides. 

The  allocation  of  costs  between  tlio 
National  Park  Seivice  and  tlie  Center  it- 
self was  also  the  subject  of  discussiim. 
A  GAO  report  issued  in  April  of  tliis  year 
concluded  tliat  the  allocation  of  cost-< 
was  computed  correctly  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement.  At  the  current 
time  the  allocation  is  76.2  percent  for  tlie 
National  Park  Service  and  23.8  percent 
for  the  performing  arts  fimctlons  for  the 
maintenance  and  services  of  the  build- 
ing. GAO  believes  this  method  of  alloca- 
tion Is  acceptable.  Center  officials  stated 
they  reviewed  tliis  method  with  officials 
of  OMB  and  Interior  who  gave  it  their 
approval. 

The  allocation  is  based  on  tlie  liours 
of  building  use  by  each  function.  The 
percentage  breakdown  is  based  on  the 
Centers  being  open  15  houis  a  day  and 
the  theater  use  of  25  hours  a  week.  Thus, 
80  hours— 76.2  percent — are  allocated  to 
the  nonperforming  and  the  remaining 
hoiu-s — 23.8  percent — are  allocated  to 
the  performing  arts  functions.  These  are 
forecasts,  and  based  on  actual  operating 
experience,  there  is  a  difference  of  ap- 
proximately 4  percent. 

The  method  of  allocation  is  used  for 
three  reasons:  First,  It  is  a  simple  meth- 
od which  requires  no  additional  record- 
keeping, second,  it  was  the  one  method 
which  could  fahly  accurately  be  deter- 
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mined  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  in  1972,  and,  three,  it  elim- 
inated the  need  to  ccmduct  studies  to 
determine  the  square  feet  used  by  each 
function.  Although  the  percentage  of 
time  allocated  to  each  function  is  slightly 
dilferent  now  than  it  was  estimated  at 
the  time  of  the  agreement,  it  is  generally 
in  line  with  actual  use. 

The  administration  has  requested  this 
legislation  and  supports  the  continuation 
of  funding  of  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions  of  the  Center.  I  emphasize  this 
authorization  is  strictly  for  maintenance 
and  other  services  connected  with  the 
Center  and  not  for  any  payment  for  con- 
tracts or  claims  pending  hi  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  or  any  construction  at 
the  Center.  I  urge  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation so  that  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee may  include  fluids  for  the  Center 
for  the  cmrent  fiscal  year.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  authority  to  do  so,  and 
without  that  authority,  visitor  services 
during  the  nonperformance  hours  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  would  be  curtailed. 
The  Center  is  a  very  attractive  building 
and  offers  much  to  the  visitor  to  Wash- 
ington. We  should  make  every  attempt  to 
keep  this  Center  open  for  these  visitors, 
which  are  in  excess  of  15,000  a  day  dur- 
ing peak  periods.  I  m-ge  enactment  of 
this  biU. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  the  Kennedy  Center  is  the 
only  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
which  has  a  legislative  ceihng  imposed 
upon  its  maintenance  activities.  This  In 
some  respects  restricts  good  manage- 
ment of  the  institution. 

Because  of  previous  experience,  the 
committee  felt  that  it  was  best  to  retain 
a  1-year  or  a  2-year  authorization  over 
these  activities  until  such  time  as  we 
could  get  the  maintenance  and  services 
properly  straightened  out  and  function- 
ing In  proper  order.  This  bill  is  for  2 
years  and  the  reason  for  that  is  because 
the  Kennedy  Center  enters  into  contracts 
for  various  services  and  most  of  them  are 
by  competitive  bidding.  In  order  to  get 
the  best  possible  competitive  bids  and  in 
order  to  have  the  best  possible  manage- 
ment available,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice would  like  to  have  a  2-year  authori- 
zation. 

It  really  sei-ves  no  further  purpose  to 
elaborate  on  that.  As  I  said,  this  is  the 
only  institution  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Ser\ice  that 
has  a  legislative  ceiling  imposed  upon  its 
maintenance. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  some  com- 
parison between  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating other  Presidential  memorials  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  We  really  can- 
not make  a  comparison  between  the  two 
because  the  Kennedy  Center  is  much 
larger  and  has  many  moi-e  facilities.  It 
has  three  theaters,  the  Eisenhower 
Theater,  the  Opera  House,  and  the  Con- 
cert Hall,  to  addition  to  all  the  mainte- 


nance and  mechanical  rooms  housing  the 
enormous  air  conditioning,  electrical, 
heating  and  idumbing  systans,  all  of 
which  have  many  valuable  fixtures. 

So  this  sum  Is  authorized  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  order  to  maintain 
security,  protect  the  Federal  investment 
in  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  make  the 
place  inviting  for  the  approximately  2.5 
million  visitors  who  come  to  this  Insti- 
tution every  year.  This  sum  as  provided 
in  this  bill  is  the  same  smn  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorization  is 
within  the  budget,  and,  thereiore,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCIiORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  tliese 
funds  or  does  any  part  of  these  funds  go 
to  the  stagehands,  those  whose  duties 
have  to  do  with  the  scenery  or  behind- 
the-scenes  operations  at  any  of  these 
theaters  in  the  Kennedy  Center? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  None  of  these  funds 
goes  to  the  stagehands.  These  are  funds 
for  only  the  maintenance  of  the  nonper- 
forming arts  function  of  the  memoiial. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  reported  to  me  that  some  of  those 
pei-soiis  wtio  move  the  scenei-y  and  who 
work  at  the  Kennedy  Center  earn  as 
much  ap  $40,000  per  year.  I  undei-stand 
tliat  the  salaries  of  the  stagehands  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  are  the  highest  of 
any  theater  in  the  coimtry. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  in- 
volved, we  should  t^ke  a  good  look  at 
that  and  see  that  at  least  the  cost  of 
operating  these  theaters  is  brought 
down  to  a  size  comparable  to  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  other  theaters  around  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  the  costs  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  should  be  extravagant. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  can  well 
midei-stand  the  gentleman's  concern, 
but  the  responsibility  for  putting  on  the 
performances,  the  reponsibility  for  the 
scenery  and  for  the  change  in  schedules, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  moving  of 
material  and  scenery  in  the  Concert 
Hall,  in  the  Eisenhower  Theater,  and 
the  Opera  House  are  the  responsibilities 
of  a  completely  different  facility  and  do 
not  involve  the  National  Park  Service. 
That  is  done  under  contract  with  the 
performing  arts  section  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  It 
does  not  affect  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  for  a  further  elabo- 
mtion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha), 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mj*.  McClory),  per- 
haps deserves  additional  response  to  his 
query,  and  I  would  attempt  to  do  so. 

First,  referring  to  the  matter  of  ex- 
cess payments  to  the  stagehands  this  was 
one  of  the  myriad  of  problems  that  arose 


In  getting  this  massive  project  underway, 
and  contracts  were  made  with  the  stage- 
hands which  were  too  liberal,  but  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  con- 
tracts at  the  time.  I  might  add  the  one 
that  bothered  me  far  more  than  the 
stagehands'  contract  at  that  time  was 
the  fact  that  I.T.  &  T.,  through  a  parking 
subsidary  called  Hopgood,  managed  to 
get  the  franchise  for  parking  at  this 
institution,  and  now  66%  percent  of  all 
profits  from  parking  cars  goes  to 
I.T.  &  T.,  and  not  to  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. I  might  add  that  that  contract  is  in 
the  process  of  renewal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
permit  me  to  continue,  the  other  con- 
tract, as  pointed  out,  was  with  the  stage- 
hands, and  there  were  some  abuses  by 
the  stagehands  in  the  first  6  months  of 
operations.  That  contract  was  very 
strongly  renegotiated  so  that  now. 
although  there  may  be  a  number  of  top 
people  who  have  a  proprietai-y  interest 
in  the  property  being  moved,  for  hi- 
stance,  when  the  Stuttgart  Ballet  comes, 
who  receiv.  larger  salaries,  but  the  actual 
stagehands  arc  not  paid  anything 
higher  than,  say.  those  paid  at  tlie 
Lincoln  Center  in  New  York,  and  other 
comparable  places. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
a  good  point. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
further  like  to  point  out  that  this,  m  ef- 
fect, was  a  Republican  amendment  to 
the  previous  legi-slation  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Keimedy  Center.  But,  be- 
cause some  of  the  matters  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Ron- 
cALio)  has  pointed  out,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  IlUnols  (Mr.  McClory)  has 
pointed  out  at  the  Kemiedy  Center,  these 
mattei-s  were  brought  to  a  head.  We  on 
the  minority  side  tliought  the  Center 
would  be  better  managed  and  more  effec- 
tively handled  if  tlie  National  Park  Serv- 
ice handled  the  security  and  maintenance 
of  the  nonperfoi-ming  arts  fimctions  of 
the  Kennedy  Center.  Tliat  is  what  this 
legislation  is  all  about.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  contracts  with  the  Kennedy 
Center  and  those  connected  with  the  per- 
forming arts,  the  subject  matter  brought 
up  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
in  support  of  tliis  legislation.  This  legis- 
lation reflects  success.  As  the  previous 
speaker  has  indicated,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  give  the  respon- 
sibilities for  the  maintenance  of  the  Cen- 
ter to  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
increase  costs  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
center  reflect  success  of  the  programs  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  itself,  the  increased 
visitors,  and  to  the  festivals  and  other 
activities  which  are  brought  about 
through  donations  of  coi'porations. 
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Additicttially,  recognition  should  also 
be  given  to  the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  who  have  provided  an  estimated 
50.000  hours  of  volunteer  service  in  pro- 
viding tours.  So  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  success 
of  the  center  is  a  unique  blend  of  the 
contribution  of  private  sector,  of  a  large 
number  of  volimteer  efforts,  and  the  staff 
of  Kennedy  Center  itself,  all  working 
together  so  as  to  provide  a  livuig  memo- 
lial  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  this 
authorization  be  approved. 

Mr.  WAUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  »Mr.  Roncalio) 
for  his  diligence.  We  have  worked  very, 
very  closely  together  in  preparing  this 
budget.  I  might  say  that  I  have  looked 
at  a  lot  of  other  budgets  in  my  time, 
and  I  can  very  flatly  and  firmly  state 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fat  in 
this  budget,  and  I  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleague^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  iiutlier  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones >  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  commend  the  ihairnian  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Ml*.  RoNCALio).  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Walsh),  and  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  fine  work  on 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

This  bill  furthers  tlie  original  objec- 
tives of  t'  :  Kennedy  Cenlji-  as  a  na- 
tional m-  11  nent.  The  use  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Centc  as  an  attraction  for  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  has  been  even 
greater  than  our  original  expectations. 
This  bill  wijl  simply  mean  that  it  will 
be  properly  maintained  and  properly 
utiUzed  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  visit 
the  center. 

I  support  H.R.  6151.  This  legislation 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  for  anotlier  2  yeai-s  the  main- 
tenance and  otlier  essential  services  that 
are  involved  in  the  nonperforming  axis 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Tills  is  the  thkd  tune  that  the  issue 
of  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
National  Park  Service  to  carry  out  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
center  has  come  before  us.  We  have 
watched  this  body  consider  first  a  1-year 
authorization  and  then  a  2-year  authori- 
zation. Now  we  are  considering  an  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1976  of  $2,575 
million,  $741,000  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod, and  $3,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Tlie  committee  in  its  wisdom  has  felt  it 
best  not  to  give  an  open-ended  authori- 
zation in  an  effort  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  have  continuous  oversight. 

We  foimd  this  to  be  a  very  workable 
arrangement;  it  enabled  us  to  take  a 
good,  long  look  at  the  operation  and  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  necessary 
services— such    things,    in    addition    to 


maintenance,  as  security  and  informa- 
tion for  visitors.  These  are  basically  the 
same  services  provided  for  all  other 
moniunents  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  I  believe  they  are  justified  for  the 
nonperfoi-ming  arts  activities  of  the 
Kennedy  Center.  The  center  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  attractions  in 
Washington,  second  only  to  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  It  is  estimated  2,500.000  tourists 
visit  the  Center  each  year.  Tliis  should 
increase  during  the  Bicentennial  year. 
This  is  legislation  that  is  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  clearly  in  the  national  inter- 
est. May  I  clo.se  on  a  personal  note. 

One  of  the  genuine  .satisfactions  of  my 
30  years  of  service  in  the  Congress  has 
been  the  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  the  men  and  women  who  have  given 
unsparingly  of  themselves  to  build  and 
perpetuate  the  John  F.  Kennedj-  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  I  would  single 
out  for  exceptional  merit  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Becker,  Trustee  and  General  Counsel  for 
the  Center  since  its  inception  in  1958, 
when  President  Eisenhower  appointed 
him  to  that  post. 

He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  then- 
iiamed  National  Cultural  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  which  was  renamed  ui 
1964  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  Without  his  untiring 
work,  his  dedication  and  devotion,  there 
would  be  no  Kennedy  Center  today  and 
all  of  as  would  be  the  poorer. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  given  more 
of  himself,  at  great  sacrifice  to  an  out- 
standing legal  practice,  than  this  distin- 
guished and  internationally  known 
lawyer,  and  I  would  Uke  the  Record  to 
show  clearly  his  contributioas  to  the 
.success  of  the  Kennedy  Center  over  a 
span  of  18  years. 

Today,  the  Center  is  justly  famed 
throughout  the  world  for  its  cultural 
achievements;  during  the  Bicentennial, 
productions  created  in  many  foreign 
lands  will  be  presented  there,  and  each 
of  them  owes  something  to  Ralph  Becker. 
On  behalf  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, past  and  present,  and  of  our  com- 
mittee staff,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  our 
great  debt  to  this  dedicated  pubUc  man. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  note  with  interest  on 
page  3  of  the  report: 

Electrical  energy  consumption  at  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  has  l)een  reduced  sub- 
stantially as  a  result  of  coordinated  action 
by  the  Natlounl  Park  Service  and  Kennedy 
Center. 

I  think  that  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  this.  I  am  prompted,  however,  to  ask 
a  question  to  which  the  explanation  mav 
be  self-explanatory.  It  says : 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  46.144,800  kilowatt 
hours  were  consumed  at  a  cost  of  f671.097.l2. 
Consumption  during  fiscal  year  1975  has  been 
reduced  to  29.083,400  kUowatt  hours  coating 
$874,227.10  (estimated). 

I  notice  we  have  almast  cut  the  con- 
.sumption  in  half,  but  the  cost  has  gone 
up  by  about  $200,000.  Is  that  because  of 
the  increa-se  in  the  cost  of  energj'? 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  The  gentleman  states 
precisely  the  reason,  and  we  have  not 
seen  the  end  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RONCAIJO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  6151) ,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  :  eas  and  nays  . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pui-suant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII  and  the  Chair's 
prior  annoimcement.  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
mv  point  of  oi-der. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  6151  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


RURAL    ELECTRIFICAnON    LOAN 
PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4799  >  to  amend  sections  306  and 
308  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended. 

The  clerk  read  as  foUow.s: 

HM.  4799 
Be.  it  cimctcd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section 
306  the  following:  "A  guaranteed  loan.  In- 
eluding  the  related  guarantee,  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  extent  provided  In  the  con- 
tract of  guarantee  executed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  title;  the  assignabUlty  of 
such  loan  and  guarantee  shall  be  governed 
exclusively  by  said  contract  of  guarantee."; 
and 

(b)  by  Inserting  the  world  "initially"  be- 
fore the  words  "made,  held,  and  serviced"  lu 
the  sixth  sentence  of  said  section  306. 

Sec.  2.  Section  308  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  words  "of  which  the 
holder  has  actual  knowledge"  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "of  which  the 
holder  had  actual  knowledge  at  the  time  it 
became  a  holder". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  said  section 
and  adding  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  after  September  80, 
1976,  shall  be  the  sums  provided  annually 
by  law.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
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amend  sections  6,  306,  and  308  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mi-. 
Berglawd)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
»Mr.  Madigan;  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Berglans). 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4799,  as  amended,  a 
bill  which  amends  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act.  The  bill  is  largely  clarifying  and 
technical  in  nature.  It  has  bipartisan 
support  and  was  approved  in  committee 
by  a  imanimous  vote. 

H.R.  4799  contains  three  amendments 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act.  The  first 
is  an  amendment  to  section  306  which 
adds  statutory  language  to  expressly  au- 
thorize the  assignment  of  REA  guaran- 
tees so  as  to  eliminate  questions  which 
have  arisen  concerning  the  assignability 
and  incontestability  of  REA  loan 
guarantees. 

The  1973  amendments  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  (P.L.  93-32)  vested 
in  the  Administrator  of  REA  the  author- 
ity to  guarantee  loans  made  to  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems  by  lend- 
ers other  than  REA.  The  assignment  or 
pledge  of  guarantees  Is  essential  if  REA- 
anproved  lenders  are  to  be  able  to  utilize 
guarantees  to  obtain  funds  at  the  lowest 
possible  interest  rates  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rural  systems. 

To  achieve  this  end,  lenders  must  be 
able  effectively  to  assign  or  pledge  their 
REA  guarantees,  along  with  the  guar- 
anteed loans,  to  a  trustee  as  security  for 
their  bonds,  or  assign  these  guarantees 
to  holders  of  securities  representing 
beneficial  ownership  in  the  guaranteed 
loans. 

The  absence  from  section  306  of  ex- 
press provision  for  assigning  or  pledging 
guarantees  has  caused  doubts  whether 
any  such  assignment  or  pledge  Is  au- 
thortoed.  Shoold  roch  doubts  ultimately 
prevafl  In  the  financial  conununlty.  it 
may  prove  Impossible  for  REA-approved 
lenders  to  borrow  in  the  capital  market 
at  the  favorable  rates  contemplated  by 
the  guarantee  provision  of  the  Rural 
Electriflcation  Act  The  bill  furnishes  the 
assignability  language  required  to  erase 
these  doubts.  It  would  also  leave  in  the 
complete  control  of  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator the  extent  of  permissible  assign- 
ments. Such  commitment  of  assignability 
authority  to  Government  agency  discre- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  the  han- 
dling of  guarantee  assignments  in  other 
Federal  statutes. 

The  second  technical  amendment  of 
the  bill  would  clarify  In  an  Important 
respect  section  308,  which  provides  for 
REA  contracts  of  insurance  and  guaran- 
tee to  be  supported  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States.  Section  308 
now  stipulates  that  the  Government's 
full  faith  and  credit  obligation  shall  be 
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"incontestable  except  for  fraud  or  mis- 
representation of  which  the  holder  has 
actual  knowledge." 

Questions  have  been  raised  whether 
this  language  might  be  construed  to  bar 
enforcement  of  an  REA  guarantee  held 
by  an  assignee,  pledgee,  or  other  holder 
who  firet  learned  of  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  original 
lender  after  tlie  holder  had  acquired  the 
g\iai-antee  in  good  faith.  The  proposed 
amendment  merely  makes  clear  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  equitable  rule  that  an 
assignee's  vulaerabihty  to  defenses  of 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  arises  only  if 
the  assignee  had  actual  knowledge  of  the 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  at  the  time  it 
became  a  holder  of  the  guarantee. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
which  would  enable  the  committee  to 
exercise  more  effective  oversight  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  program. 
The  amendment  would  require  an  annual 
authorization  from  the  Congre^ss  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30, 
1976,  of  appropriations  needed  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  The  requirement 
would  apply  to  salaries  and  expenses,  in- 
vestigations, publications,  and  reports, 
but  not  to  the  loan  funds  used  In  the 
operation  of  the  program  such  as  funds 
used  for  insured  and  guaranteed  loans. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  testi- 
mony was  heard  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association;  both  were 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4799. 

The  committee  notes  that  afer  com- 
menting on  the  merits  of  H.R.  4799,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  addresses  it- 
self in  its  report  to  the  use  of  REA  loan 
guarantees  in  leveraged  lease  transac- 
tions. The  Department  specifically  states 
that  its  "position  on  this  bill  is  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  is  not  to  permit  the  assign- 
ment of  guaranteed  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antees to  lessors  in  leveraged  leases."  The 
committee  in  recommending  approval  of 
this  legislation  does  not  in  any  way  seek 
to  prohibit  or  approve  the  use  of  REA 
guarantees  in  leveraged  lease  financing. 
This  matter  was  not  considered  in  the 
hearing  on  the  bill  and  Is  not  In  any 
way  Involved  as  the  subject  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  estimates  that  no 
measurable  cost  would  be  Incurred  by 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  cur- 
rent and  the  5  subsequent  fiscal  yeai-s 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  committee  estimates  that 
only  minimal  administrative  expenses 
would  be  incm-red  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bilL  The  same  cost 
estimate  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

HJl.  4799  Is  a  good  bUl;  It  Is  a  needed 
bill;  It  deserves  your  support.  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  hi  the  House  join  me  In 
voting  in  support  of  H.R.  4799,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Miv  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4799,  a  bill  to  amend 
sections  6,  306,  and  308  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act,  REA  of  1936. 

This  is  a  short,  noncontrovcrslal  bill 

First,  amends  section  6  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  such  that  It  would  re- 
quire an  annual  authorization  each  fiscal 


year,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1977,  for 
REA  funding; 

Second,  amends  section  306  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  by  expressly  au- 
thorizing assignment  of  REA-guaranteed 
loans,  including  the  related  guarantee 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator; and 

Third,  amends  section  308  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  which  provides  for 
REA  contracts  of  insurance  and  guaran- 
tee to  be  supported  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States,  to  assure 
that  such  contracts  shall  be  incontestable 
except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of 
which  the  holder  had  actual  knowledge  at 
the  time  it  became  a  holder. 

The  Department  of  Agricultuie  does 
not  believe  enactment  of  H.R.  4799  would 
have  any  measurable  direct  effect  on  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended. 

The  Department  believes  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  clarify  the  guar- 
antee provision  in  the  act  and  facilitate 
tlie  obtaining  of  funds  in  the  money  mar- 
ket for  bulk  power  facility  financing  un- 
der the  REA  "guarantee  program." 

The  Department  did  not  testify  re- 
garding the  amendment  to  section  6  of 
the  REA  Act,  inasmuch  as  it  was  added 
in  full  committee  and  relates  the  con- 
gressional function  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriated funds. 

The  testimony  in  committee  was  unan- 
imously in  favor  of  this  legislation.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  NaUonal  Rural  Elec- 
ti-ic  Cooperative  Association  summed  up 
their  testimony  as  follows: 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  two  technical, 
clarifying  changes  In  .the  Act  proposed  by 
HJl.  4799  are  essential  to  avoid  frustration  of 
the  Congressional  intent  in  enacting  the 
loan  guarantee  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
are  highly  desirable  by  any  test  In  the  public 
Interest. 

The  testimony  of  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, REA,  Mr.  David  Askegaai'd,  was 
also  favorable: 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  present  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
H.R.  4799.  We  understand  that  a  major  ob- 
jective of  this  bUl  Is  to  facilitate  the  lending 
of  funds  by  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Financing  Corporation  (CJ'.C.) 
where  such  loans  are  supported  by  REA  guar- 
anteees.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  CPC  Is 
a  lending  institution  owned  by  REA  borrow- 
ers, which  Is  specifically  mentioned  In  the 
amended  REA  Act  as  an  institution  whose 
loans  might  be  supported  by  an  REA 
guarantee. 

First,  the  proposed  legislation  Is  designed 
to  expressly  authorize  the  assignment  of  REA 
guarantees  to  the  extent  provided  In  the  con- 
tract of  guarantee  executed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. This  provision  could  facilitate  raising 
of  funds  by  the  lender,  and  with  the  restric- 
tions as  proposed,  we  do  not  feel  it  objection- 
able. 

Secondly,  the  proposed  legislation  seeks  to 
clarify  the  provision  that  provides  for  the 
incontestability  of  the  government  guaran- 
tee "except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of 
which  the  holder  has  actual  knowledge."  The 
amendment  to  this  language  proposed  by 
HJl.  4799  would  merely  make  clear  that  the 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  which  vould  bar 
a  holder  from  enforcing  the  guarantee  must 
have  been  known  to  th«  holder  at  the  time 
he  acquired  the  loan.  It  wotUd  do  tbla  by 
substituting  for  the  words  "of  which  the 
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liolder  has  actual  knowledge,"  the  words  "of 
which  the  holder  bad  actual  knowledge  at 
the  time  It  became  a  holder."  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  equitable  rule  Incor- 
porated In  this  amendment,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the 
proper  Interpretation  of  Incontestability 
laiifiuage  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
which  Is  Identical  to  the  present  provision 
of  Section  308  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act.  The  need,  neverthelefis.  for  clarifying 
Section  308  to  expressly  incorporate  this 
equitable  rule  arises  from  the  fact  that  at- 
torneys for  investment  bankers  and  other 
organizations  in  the  financial  community, 
v.hich  are  expected  to  purchase  securities  is- 
sued by  RElA-guaranteed  lenders  In  reliance 
on  the  Incontestability  pror'plon,  have  raised 
doubts  concerning  the  proper  interpretation 
of  Section  308.  These  doubts  would  be  laid 
to  rest  by  the  express  incorporation  of  the 
equitable  rule  Into  the  Inconte.stablllty  pro- 
vision. 

The  emergence  of  the  Federal  Kiiiancinfe 
Bank  as  the  principal  supplier  of  funds  for 
the  REA-guaranteed  loan  program  appears  to 
make  less  necessary  the  amendments  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  4799.  However,  w  e  believe  it  to 
be  Important  to  maintain  the  viability  of  the 
CFC  and  other  financial  institutions  as  pos- 
sible sources  of  funding  for  g\iaranteed  loans. 
This  Department  believes  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  wotild  clarify  the  t"ar»*ntee  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  and  facilitate  the  obtain- 
ing of  funds  In  the  money  market  for  bulk 
power  facility  finar.ring  urder  the  REA  guar- 
antee program. 

The  amendment  of  section  6  of  the 
REA  Act  was  sponsored  by  Congressman 
DE  la  Gakza,  and  its  aim  is  to  give  greater 
oversight  over  REA  activities  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Somewhat  similar  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  House  (H.R.  12525)  in  tlie 
93d  Congress.  However,  a  provision  hav- 
ing to  do  with  an  exemption  from  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
laws,  which  led  to  some  controversy,  has 
been  dropped  from  this  bill. 

I  plan  to  vote  for  passage  of  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Ml".  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  4799,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
iTiles  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  sections  6.  306,  and  308 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHILD  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8598)  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  recently  enacted  child  sup- 
port program,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8598 
Be  it  en<u-1cd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represevtatiics    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asscvibled, 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSIONS  OP  CEBTAiN  REQIIRE- 
MKNTS  1-OR  STATES  MAKING  GOOD-FAITH 
r.hVOKTS    ID    COMPLY 

SfrTioN  1.  (at  Section  404(C)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  {e.f-  added  by  the  Social  Services 
AmendiPf  at.s  cf  3974i  Ik  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(ct  No  State  shall  be  found,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977,  to  have  failed  to  comply  with 
the  requiremenTs  of  section  402(a)  (26*  or 
402 (HI  (27)  if.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, such  Stiitt-  Is  making  a  good-faith  effort 
(1)  to  comply  with  such  requirements  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  and  to  implement 
so  much  of  the  child  support  program  under 
part  D  as  may  be  implemented  under  the  law 
of  such  State,  and  (2)  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  .such  legislation  or  additional  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  fully 
with  such  requliercents  and  Implement  fully 
such  program.". 

(b)  Section  465  of  such  Act  (as  so  added) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  approved  under  section  454" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"for  the  operation  of  its  plan  approved  un- 
der section  454  or  (if  it  has  no  plan  so  im- 
proved but  is  treated  under  section  404(c)  as 
not  having  failed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  402(a)  (27) )  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  with  reject  to  which 
payment  luider  this  section  would  be  made 
in  the  case  of  a  State  having  a  plan  .so  ap- 
proved,". 

(e)  If  a  Slate  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  402(a)  (26)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  but  is  treated  under  section 
404(c)  of  that  Act  as  not  having  failed  to 
comply  with  those  requirements,  Incentive 
payments  shall  be  made  under  section  458  of 
that  Act  for  all  collections  of  support  rights 
that  would  have  been  assigned  to  the  State 
if  the  State  met  the  requirements  of  such 
section  402(a)  (26). 

PROTtC'TION  AGAINST  DECREASE  IN  GRANTS  BE- 
CAUSE OF  PATMFNT  OF  SUPPORT  DIRECTI.T  TO 
THE  STATE 

Sec.  2.  Section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (26); 

(2)  b/  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (27)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragi-aph  (27)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(28)  provide  that,  lu  determining  the 
amount  of  aid  to  which  an  eligible  family 
is  entitled,  any  portion  of  the  amounts  col- 
lected in  any  month  as  child  support  pursu- 
ant to  a  plan  approved  under  part  D,  and 
retained  by  the  State  under  section  457, 
which  (under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part)  would  not  have  caused  a  reduction 
m  the  amount  of  aid  paid  to  the  family  If 
such  amounts  had  been  paid  dhectly  to  the 
family,  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  of  aid 
otherwise  payable  to  such  family  under  tlie 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part.". 

SArEGUABDING    OF    INFOR&IATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  402(a)  (9)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  the  Social  Senlces 


Amendments  of  1974)   Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(9)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
iise  or  disclosure  of  information  concerning 
applicants  or  recipients  to  purposes  direct- 
ly connected  with  (A)  the  administration 
of  the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under  this 
part,  the  plan  or  program  of  the  State  under 
part  B,  C,  or  D  of  this  title  or  under  title 
I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  XIX,  or  XX,  or  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program  established 
by  title  XVI;  and  (B)  the  administration  of 
any  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram which  provides  assistance,  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  or  services,  directly  to  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  need;". 

FEDERAL    COURT    JI'RISDICTION 

Sec.  4.  (R»  Section  460  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  added  by  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  of  1974)   is  repealed. 

(bi  Section  452(a)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
added)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (8),  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(9)  and  (10)  as  pnragraplis  (8)  and  (Si), 
re.<ipecti\el>'. 

(PI  Section  454(4 i(B)  of  f,\\c\\  Act  (as  so 
added)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  except 
that"  and  all  that  lollows  ai^.d  inserting  in 
lieti  thereof  a  semicolon. 

SiHOIFICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OOVT.KHIKC 
ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL  RECORDS 

Sir.  5.  (R)(l)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  the  Social 
Services  Amendments  of  1974)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  453  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ASSISTANCE  IN  LOCATING  PARENTS 

'Sec.  453.  (a)  Upon  receiving  from  the  or- 
ganizational unit  established  or  designated 
imder  the  plan  of  a  St«te  approved  under 
this  part  a  request,  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, for  assistance  in  locating  a  parent 
(of  a  dependent  child  with  respect  to  whom 
aid  is  being  provided  under  the  plan  of  the 
Stale  approved  under  part  A)  — 

"(1)  against  whom  an  order  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  such  child  has 
been  issued  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction but  who  Is  not  making  payments  in 
compliance  or  partial  compliance  with  such 
order,  or  against  whom  a  petition  for  such 
an  order  has  been  filed  in  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  to  receive  such  petition,  and 

"(2)  whom  the  organizational  unit  has 
been  unable  to  locate  after  requesting  and 
utilizing,  pursuant  to  section  1106,  informa- 
tion included  In  the  files  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  main- 
tained pursuant  to  section  205, 
the  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  the  name  and 
social  security  account  numl  er  of  the  parent 
and  the  name  of  the  organizational  unit 
which  submitted  the  request.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  address  of  the  parent  from 
the  master  files  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  shall  furnish  any  address  so 
ascertained  to  the  organizational  unit  which 
submitted  the  request. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  Tlie 
Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  sufficient 
amounts  out  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form his  duties  under  subsection  (a).". 

(2)  Section  452(a)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  the  Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974 
and  amended  by  section  4(b)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) . 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8),  and 
(0)    by  redesignating  paragraph    (9)    as 

parftgraph  (8). 
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(3)  Section  454(8)  (B)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  the  Social  Services  Amendments  or 
1974)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  where  applicable,  assistance  available 
under  sections  453  and  llOfl;". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  101  of  the 
Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974,  and  the 
amendments  to  section  1106  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  made  by  that  subsection,  are  re- 
pealed; and  section  1106(c)(1)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Upon  request"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "public  as- 
sistance program,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Upon  request  of  any  agency  partici- 
pating In  the  administration  of  a  State  plan 
approved  under  part  D  of  title  IV";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  program"  in  clause 
(11). 

ELlMINATIOl*  OF  AtrTHORrTY  FOR  INTERNAL 
REVENWX  SERVICE  COLLECTION  OF  CHILD  SUP- 
PORT    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101 
of  the  Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974, 
and  section  6305  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  added  by  that  subsection,  are 
repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  452(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  added  by  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  of  1974  and  amended  by  sec- 
tions 4(b)  and  5(a)(2)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6).  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  and  (8)  as 
paragraphs   (6)   and   (7),  respectively. 

(2)   Section  452  of  such  Act  (as  so  added 
and  amended)    Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  452.".  and  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
FKOTxcnoN  or  child's  best  intssest 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  402(a)  (26)  (B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  the  Social 
Services  Amendments  of  1974)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "such  appli- 
cant or  such  child"  the  following:  ",  unless 
(In  either  case)  such  applicant  or  recipient 
is  found  to  have  good  cause  for  refusing  to 
cooperate  eis  determined  by  the  State  agency 
in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  which  standards  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  best  interests  of  the 
child  on  whose  behalf  aid  Is  claimed;". 

(b)  Section  454(4)  (A)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
added)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "such 
child,"  by  following:  "unless  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  of  the  State  under  part 
A  of  this  title  determines  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (26)  (B)  that  it 
is  against  the  beet  Interests  of  the  child  to 
do  so,". 

(c)  Section  454(4)  (B)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
added  and  as  amended  by  section  4(c)  of 
this  Act)  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imimedl- 
ately  after  "other  States"  the  following:  ", 
unless  the  agency  administering  the  plan  of 
the  State  Tinder  part  A  of  this  title  deter- 
mines tn  aooordance  with  the  standaixls  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursviaat  to  section 
402(a)  (26)  (B)  that  It  Is  against  the  best 
Interests  of  the  child  to  do  so". 

XZCLirSION  OF  CEBTAUr  MAinjATORT  PROTECTIVE 
PATICERTS  FROM  LTBnTATIOIf  OW  PERCENTAGE 
OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  WHOM 
8XTCH   PAYMENTS  ARK  MADE 

Sea  a.  The  last  sentence  of  section  403(a) 
Of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  secUon  402(a)  (26)"  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

AtJTHORlTT  FOB  QVABTBILT  ADVANCES  TO  STATES 
FOR  CHILD  StTPPOST  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  455  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  (as  added  by  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  of  1974  and  amended  by  sec- 
tion 1(b)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  465."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection; 


"(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  to  which  a  State  will  be  entitled 
wnder  subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter,  such 
estimates  to  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed 
by  the  State  containing  its  estimate  of  the 
total  sum  to  be  expended  In  such  quarter 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection,  and  stating  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  made  available  by  the  State  and 
its  political  subdivisions  for  such  expendi- 
tures in  such  quarter,  and  if  such  amount 
is  less  than  the  State's  proportionate  share 
of  the  total  sum  of  such  estimated  expendi- 
tures, the  source  or  sources,  from  which  the 
difference  Is  expected  to  be  derived,  and  (B) 
auch  other  Investigation  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay,  in  such 
Installments  as  he  may  determine,  to  the 
State  the  amount  so  estimated,  reduced  or 
Increased  to  the  extent  of  any  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  made  under  this  section  to 
such  State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with 
nspect  to  which  adjustment  has  not  al- 
ready been  made  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Upon  the  making  of  any  estimate  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  any 
appropriations  available  for  payments  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  deemed  obUgated.". 

MODIFICATION    OP    AUDIT    REQUIXEMKNTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  452(4)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  added  by  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1974  and  amended  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  less  often 
than  annually"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "from  time  to  time". 

(b)  Section  403(h)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
added)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  the 
result  of  the  annual  audit". 

PAYMENTS    TO    STATES    FOR     CERTAIN     EXPENSES 
INCURRED    DXTRING    JULY    1975 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  amounts  expended  in  good  faith 
by  any  State  (or  by  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions) during  July  1975  In  employing 
and  compensating  staff  personnel,  leasing 
office  space,  purchasing  equipment,  or  carry- 
ing out  other  organizational  or  administra- 
tive activities,  in  preparation  fc*  or  Imple- 
mentation of  the  child  support  program  un- 
der part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 455  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
Act),  to  the  extent  that  payment  for  the 
Eustivitles  involved  would  be  made  under 
such  section  (as  so  amended)  if  section  101 
of  the  Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974 
had  become  effective  on  July  1,  1975,  to  have 
been  expended  by  the  State  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  State  plan  or  for  the  conduct  of 
activities  specified  in  such  section  (as  so 
amended). 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  12.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  on  August  1,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlonan  from  California  (Mr.  Corman) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander 
Jagt)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8598, 
contains  amendments  to  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  the  child 


support  program  now  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  August  1.  This  legislation  is 
needed  prior  to  August  1  because  of  seri- 
ous problems  regarding  implemetation  of 
the  program  which  would  result  if  the 
law  goes  into  effect  on  that  date  without 
Eunendment.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
bill  is  approximately  $20  million,  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  cost  is  to  pre- 
vent a  loss  of  income  for  needy  families 
and  is  not  an  increase  in  cost  over  the 
cost  of  tlie  APDC  if  the  provisions  in  title 
IV  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
new  child  support  program  were  to  con- 
tinue after  August  1. 

Last  fall  tiie  House  approved  Services 
Amendments  of  1974  as  HJl.  17045  to 
authorize  a  new  social  services  program 
in  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  child  support  provisions  in  title  IV 
which  H.R.  8598  amends,  was  added  by 
the  Senate  to  this  bill.  While  the  House 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  child  support  legislation 
added  by  the  Senate,  it  was  felt  ttiat  re- 
solving the  social  services  program  con- 
troversy was  essential  and  therefore  the 
conferees  last  December  accepted  many 
of  the  child  support  amendments  added 
by  the  Senate. 

On  signing  into  law  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-647) ,  the  President  expressed  a  num- 
ber of  serious  concerns  about  the  child 
support  provisions.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  also  found  serious 
problems  with  the  program  now  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  on  August  1. 

A  major  problem  which  prompted  the 
Congress  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
the  program  from  July  1  to  August  1  was 
the  inability  of  many  States  to  make 
necessary  changes  in  State  welfare  laws 
prior  to  that  date  to  avoid  being  out  of 
compliance  with  Federal  law  and,  there- 
fore, were  threatened  with  losing  all 
their  Federal  matching  under  the  welfare 
cash  assistance  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

H.R.  8598  would  provide  that  if  a  State 
is  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
with  the  child  support  law  that  they 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  match- 
ing both  in  the  child  support  program 
in  part  D  of  title  IV  and  the  cash  assist- 
ance program  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Another  problem  found  by  the  com- 
mittee was  that  after  August  1,  many 
families  in  12  States  plus  Puerto  Rico 
will  suffer  reduction  in  their  total  in- 
come. Those  12  States  are:  Arizona, 
Ai*ansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Maine,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
Some  States  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
vide APDC  payments  as  large  as  the 
amounts  that  are  recognized  to  be  needed 
by  families. 

This  frequently  results  in  a  gap  which 
the  State  permits  to  be  filled  by  private 
Income,  in  this  instance,  child  support 
from  the  absent  father.  Since  under  the 
new  child  support  program  the  support 
payments  are  made  directly  to  the  State 
or  local  welfare  agency  Instead  of  to  the 
family,  there  is  a  resulting  reduction  in 
the  family's  total  Income.  Therefore,  the 
committee's  bill  would  require  that  the 
State  shall  increase  its  assistance  pay- 
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ments  to  the  family  to  compensate  for 
this  loss. 
The  bill  also  addresses  the  question 

of  safeguarding  information  by  reenact- 
ing  essentially  the  provisions  of  law  now 
in  effect.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee believes  that  prior  law  has  repre- 
.sented  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
the  individual's  riglit  to  privacy  and  the 
need  for  information  which  exists  in 
the  administration  of  welfare  and  other 
programs  where  assistance  is  provided 
on  the  basis  of  an  individual's  financial 
need. 

In  signing  into  law  Public  Law  93-647 
which  establishes  the  cliild  support  pro- 
gram in  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  President  expressed  grave  con- 
cern about  the  provisions  to  inject  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  HEW  into  areas  that  hereto- 
fore have  been  the  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments.  The  com- 
mittee shares  the  concern  of  the  Presi- 
dent and,  therefore,  has  included  In 
H  Jl.  8598  amendments  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions to  use  Federal  courts  to  enforce 
delinquent  court  orders  for  child  sup- 
port and  the  provision  to  establish  a 
Federal  parent  locator  service. 

Also  repealed  is  the  use  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  collecting  child  sup- 
port payments.  Your  committee  agrees 
that  the  function  of  IRS  is  to  collect 
taxes  and  not  cari-y  out  these  types  of 
functions.  H.R.  8598  also  con-ects  a  seri- 
out  flaw  found  in  the  new  child  support 
program  which,  miless  corrected,  could 
cause  an  irreparable  damage  to  children 
and  mothers  as  it  relates  to  the  mother's 
cooperation  in  attempting  to  locate  an 
absent  father  or  to  secure  cliild  support 
payment. 

The  child  support  law  and  regulations 
allow  little  leeway  for  Federal  and  State 
welfare  administrators  in  determining 
whether  tracking  down  the  absent  par- 
ent might  subject  the  child  or  mother  to 
substantial  danger  or  physical  harm  or 
undue  harassment.  The  committee 
added  language  In  H.R.  8598  that  pro- 
vides that  an  applicant  or  recipient  for 
AFDC  found  to  have  good  cause  for  re- 
fusing to  identify  the  father  or  assist 
in  securing  child  support  would  not  be 
subject  to  loss  of  AFDC  because  she  was 
not  cooperating. 

At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  intend 
that  cooperation  be  broadly  waived  be- 
cause of  a  philosophy  by  administra- 
tors that  the  collection  of  child  support 
does  not  generally  serve  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  cliild.  Cooperation  or  non- 
cooperation  in  these  ciicumstances  would 
be  determined  by  the  State  agency  In 
accordance  with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
chUd  under  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Tlie  committee  also  added  to  HJR. 
8598  a  number  of  technical  amoid- 
ments  requested  by  HEW  which  they 
found  would  facilitate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  child  support  program. 

HJl.  8598  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation  as  it  affects  the  children 
and  mothers  of  this  country.  While  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  ab- 
sent parents  provide  support  for  the 


rearing  of  their  children,  we  must  not 
forget  that  Federal  law  should  not  cause 
harm  in  such  a  process  to  the  same  chil- 
dren we  are  attempting  to  help  through 
a  strengtliened  pix)gram  of  enforcement 
of  child  support. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I 
support  H.R.  8598  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  bill 
became  necessary  when  a  number  of 
problems  arose  with  respect  to  the  antic- 
ipated implementation  of  PubUc  Law 
93-647,  which  was  enacted  late  last  year. 

Public  Law  93-647  included  a  new  part 
D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Title  IV  concerns  tiie  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  AFDC, 
and  part  D  established  mach'nei'y  de- 
signed to  help  locate  absent  parents  and 
enforce  their  child  support  obligations. 
Part  D  was  added  by  the  other  body  to 
tlie  Social  Services  Amendments  of 
1974,  and  most  of  its  provisions  would 
have  become  effective  July  1  of  this  year. 
But  because  of  administrative  and  other 
problems,  the  effective  date  was  post- 
poned to  August  1. 

HJl.  8598  comprises  a  series  of  amend- 
ments aimed  at  alleviating  these  prob- 
lems, and  because  the  effective  date  is 
less  than  2  weelu  away,  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  measure  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Under  Public  Law  93-647,  each  State 
which  participates  in  the  AFDC  program 
must  meet  two  requirements.  First,  it 
must  have  an  approved  plan  to  imple- 
ment tlie  child  support  program.  Second, 
it  must  require  AFDC  recipients  to  as- 
sign all  of  their  support  payment  rights 
to  tiie  State,  which  is  to  enforce  support 
obligations  and  collect  the  payments.  In 
order  to  comply,  a  number  of  States 
would  have  to  amend  their  laws,  and 
would  need  time  to  do  so.  Therefore,  Pub- 
lic Law  93-647  included  a  provision  al- 
lowing the  State  to  be  considered  in 
compliance  with  the  first  of  the  two  re- 
quirements, tlurough  calendar  1976,  if  it 
were  malung  a  good  faith  effort  to  com- 
ply. Section  1  of  H.R.  8598  would  apply 
this  good  faith  provision  to  the  second 
requirement  as  well.  It  also  would  pro- 
vide a  Federal  fund  matching  rate  of  75 
percent  in  States  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  comply  as  well  as  in  those  al- 
ready hi  compliance. 

Section  2  is  designed  to  correct  a  situ- 
ation in  which  some  AFDC  recipients 
would  receive  less  income  because  of  the 
child  support  provisions.  In  some  States, 
AFDC  payments  are  less  than  the  State's 
standard  needs  levels.  Many  AFDC  recip- 
ients in  these  States  have  been  allowed 
to  receive  and  retain  child  support  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  that  they  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  welfare  pay- 
ment and  the  State  needs  level.  But  un- 
der the  new  law,  recipients  must  assign 
their  child  support  rights  to  the  State, 
which  would  return  only  part  of  the 
money  to  the  AFDC  family.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  would  allow  these  f  amiUes  to  con- 
tinue to  retain  child  support  payments 
up  to  the  State  needs  level. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  further 
safeguards  on  the  use  or  disclosure  of 
information  relating  to  AFDC  applicants. 
Under  Public  Law  93-647,  such  Informa- 


tion could  be  dispensed  to  public  ofQclala 
in  pursuit  of  their  ofBclal  duties,  and  nu- 
merous complaints  have  been  raised  to 
the  effect  that  the  language  is  too  broad 
and  would  permit  an  invasion  of  privacy 
which  the  Congress  has  sought  to  pro- 
tect. The  bill  would  limit  tlie  use  or  dis- 
closure of  this  information  to  purposes 
directly  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  need-related  programs  or  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  programs  provid- 
ing cash  or  in-kind  assistance. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  8598  would  strike 
provisions  permitting  the  use  of  Federal 
courts  in  enforcing  delinquent  court 
orders  for  child  support.  In  considering 
this  amendment,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  took  into  account  the  fact 
that  Federal  court  dockets  are  full,  and 
that  family  law  traditionally  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  State  courts. 

H.R.  8598  would  make  a  number  of 
other  changes  in  the  child  support  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Speaker,  but  most  of  these 
are  technical  in  nature.  Two,  however, 
were  discussed  extensively  in  committee 
and  I  would  Uke  to  comment  briefly  on 
them. 

Under  the  law  establii<liing  the  child 
•support  program,  a  parent  locator  serv- 
ice would  be  created  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  sen'ice  would  make  virtually  all 
Federal  records  available  to  both  Stat:^ 
ofBcials  and  private  citizens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  or  enforcing  chila 
support  obUgations.  Both  the  adminis- 
tration and  committee  members  agreed 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
play  this  kind  of  role.  Therefore,  tlie  bill 
would  repeal  the  provision  for  a  parent 
locator  service  and  would  reinstate  pro- 
visions of  prior  law,  under  which  Social 
Security  and  Internal  Revenue  records 
are  available  to  State  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  absent  parents  of 
AFDC  children. 

Also  under  Public  Law  93-647,  AFDC 
recipients  are  required  to  cooperate  in 
efforts  to  locate  absent  parents.  Many 
members  of  the  committee  were  con- 
cerned about  potential  problems,  such  as 
those  arising  from  situations  in  which  a 
child  or  mother  might  be  subjected  to 
physical  harm  or  harassment  in  carry- 
ing out  this  requirement.  Therefore,  the 
bill  would  permit  noncooperation  for 
good  cause.  State  agencies  administering 
the  program  would  talce  into  considera- 
tion the  beet  interests  of  the  child  or 
children  involved  in  determining  what 
constituted  cooperation  or  the  lack  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  some  provisions  of 
H.R.  8598 1  have  reservations,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  shared  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. However,  my  reservations  for  the 
most  part  are  minor,  and  I  feel  the  bill 
on  balance  would  serve  a  good  purpose.  I 
beUeve  it  would  correct  obvious  difficul- 
ties associated  with  the  child  support 
program,  and  that  it  should  be  enacted 
before  that  program  becomes  fully  ef- 
fective on  August  1. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Bpeaktr,  we  hare  got 
a  letter  from  our  welfare  people  In  Texas 
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saying  that  they  had  relied  upon  the 
July  1  date,  and  In  reliance  upon  the 
effective  date  of  the  act,  they  went  ahead 
and  hired  staff  and  made  all  the  prepara- 
tions to  go  into  this  program.  Then,  the 
Congress — without,  apparently,  any 
warning  at  all.  as  the  gentleman  stated — 
changed  the  effective  date  to  August  1. 

Now,  they  are  saying,  "We  are  caught 
in  a  bind  because  we  cannot  extend  any 
funds  that  wei-e  promised  In  advance 
under  the  original  deadline.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?" 

Does  this  bill  address  Itself  to  that 
situation? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  The  problem  the 
gentleman  outlines  was  addressed  by  the 
committee  in  an  amendment  presented 
by  the  gentJeman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pkku)  .  I  believe  that  the  problem  which 
the  gentleman  describes  was  taken  care 
of  through  a  committee  amendment  to 
the  bill. 
Mr.  KAZBN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman state  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  this  bill? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  The  administra- 
tion, like  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
has  some  minor  reservations  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  ways  in  which  problems 
were  addressed  to  the  bill.  I  believe  that 
the  admhilstratlon,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  feels  that  the  reserva- 
tions are  minor  compared  with  the  over- 
all objectives  of  the  bill,  and  they  are 
especially  minor  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  difficulties  which  will  be 
faced  if  we  do  not  act  prior  to  August  1, 
when  most  provisions  of  the  new  child 
sui^wrt  program  will  go  Into  effect. 

Blr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
I  ask  that  Is  because  back  in  January, 
when  President  Pord  signed  similar  leg- 
islation, he  said  that  he  did  so  despite 
several  reservations. 

Specifically,  he  requhres  the  use  of  the 
PMoral  courts  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  the  enforcement  procedure, 
and  the  precise  implication  of  the  parent 
locator  service.  As  I  understand  it,  those 
three  objections  have  now  been  met. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  The  thrust  of  the 
objections  which  the  gentlonan  men- 
tioned have  been  met  I  would  say  the 
good  that  would  be  accomplished  exceeds 
yAutl  minor  reservations  might  remain. 
and  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Ur.  WYLIE.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
the  President  will  sign  this  bill  without 
reservation? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  As  the  gentleman 
so  well  knows,  all  of  us  should  be  very 
careful  about  ever  speaking  for  the 
President,  but  I  certainly  would  urge  the 
President  to  sign  the  bill  and  I  would 
have  every  expectation  that  he  would 
sign  the  bill  since  the  corrections  which 
the  gentleman  cited  really  came  about 
at  his  urging  and  at  his  request. 
Mr.  WYUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAX7MAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  recall  that  the  amendments  which 
were  originally  adopted  in  1974  were  gen- 
erally for  the  purpose  of  tightening  up 
the  collections  from  parents,  "run-away 
papas,"  as  they  are  sometimes  refeiTed 
to,  so  that  the  taxpayers  might  be  saved 
the  burden  of  supporting  children  on 
welfare  rather  than  have  the  natural 
parents  pay  for  this  kind  of  expenditure. 

However,  my  opinion  is  that  this  bill 
would  allow  some  applicants,  and  in  some 
cases  the  States  themselves,  to  avoid 
seeking  establishment  of  the  paternity  of 
the  child  or  seeking  parental  support  for 
the  child  when  such  action  would  be  as 
the  bill  says,  "in  the  best  interest  of  the 
child." 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  when  it 
would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  a  child 
not  to  seek  out  the  parent  or  when  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child 
not  to  seek  the  parent's  financial 
support? 

That  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  of 
terms. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  The  underlying 
assumption  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  that  part  D  of  title  4  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  would  reduce  the 
taxpayer's  burden  in  bearing  the  cost  of 
maintaining  children  whose  parent  had 
departed  the  premises. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  question 
that  the  gentleman  asked,  I  have  diffi- 
culty thinking  of  an  Instance  when  lo- 
cating an  absent  father  would  not  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  child. 

Oonvei-sely,  though,  I  beUeve  that  if 
there  were  an  instance  when  it  would 
not  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  child, 
since  that  Interest  Is  so  paramount,  we 
should  permit  an  option. 

There  might  be  an  instance,  for  ex- 
ample when  a  child  might  be  in  danger 
of  physical  harm  or  when  it  might  be 
advisable  to  shield  information  from  the 
child.  There  might  be  such  cases,  and 
when  those  cases  arise,  we  would  provide 
for  them. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  fiuiiier,  I  readily  agree  that  there 
are  perhaps  individual  histances  when 
a  great  many  people  would  just  as  soon 
not  know  their  parents,  or  at  least  their 
ancestry;  but  we  are  talking  about  U.S. 
taxpayers  in  this  instance,  and  when  I 
read  section  7  of  the  bill  It  appears  there 
is  a  wide-open  loophole  for  professional 
welfarists  to  claim  blanket  amnesty 
when  people  refuse  to  cooperate  in  find- 
ing the  father.  The  welfare  mother  is 
asked,  "Who  is  the  father  of  this  child?" 
and  this  bill  allows  her  to  refuse  to 
respond.  The  alternative  would  be  for  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  the  bill,  and  the  welfare 
mo^er  can  say,  "I  refuse  to  cooperate 
because  in  the  best  toterest  of  the  child 
I  do  not  want  to  tell  who  the  father  is." 

■niat  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wide-open 
loophole.  There  are  a  great  many  APDC 
and  other  welfare  recipients.  In  fact, 
APDC  is  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  areas  of  welfare  payments.  It 
seems  to  me  this  bill  is  only  increasing 
the  possiblity  that  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  will  be  getting  socked 
with  a  great  deal  of  additional  money 


right  out  of  their  own  pockets  in  order 
to  support  the  children  of  parents,  some 
of  whom  refuse  to  accept  their  rightful 
responsibilities. 

That,  I  thhik,  is  mueasonable  when 
the  average  taxpayer  has  his  own  chil- 
dren to  support. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
a  very  valid  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
and  needs  to  be  remade.  I  would  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
only  on  his  statement  of  the  size  of  that 
loophole. 

The  gentleman  calls  tills  a  wide-open 
loophole.  I  call  it  a  loophole  which  is  only 
about  the  size  of  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The 
section  does  require  that  the  mother  co- 
operate witli  the  authorities  in  locat- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  the  father.  The 
exception  to  that  is  when  such  coop- 
eration would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  child,  p.nd  the  State  agency  would 
make  that  determination.  I  think  those 
cases  would  be  very  minimal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would,  therefore,  call 
this  an  eye-of-the-needle  loophole  rather 
than  a  wide-open  loophole,  as  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  describes 
it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
biblical  friend  will  yield  once  more,  I 
am  sure  he  will  recall  that  it  was  a  camel 
that  was  alleged  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  I 
can  just  see  whole  herds  of  camels  gal- 
loping through  this  one. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  child  sup- 
port amendments.  This  bill  coiTects  over- 
sights in  the  1974  act  which  would  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  AFDC  program  and  re- 
stores to  the  States  their  proper  role  in 
undertaking  child  support  activities. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
includes  an  amendment  offered  in  com- 
mittee by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Representative  Mikva,  which  is  intended 
to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 
The  act  requires,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility,  the  cooperation  of  the  AFDC 
applicant  or  recipient  in  establishing 
the  paternity  of  her  child  and  In  lo- 
cating the  absent  father  for  pur- 
poses of  child  support  collection.  The 
regulations  developed  by  HEW  to  imple- 
ment this  program  allow  for  an  excep- 
tion to  the  mandatory  cooperation  re- 
quirement only  In  cases  where  incest  or 
forcible  rape  have  been  involved.  The 
committee  wisely  saw  that  these  excep- 
tions were  limited  and  that  there  may 
be  additional  cases  where  cooperation 
may  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
child.  Though  we  can  i-easonably  assume 
that  welfare  recipients  will  be  eager  to 
collect  child  support,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  potential  for  mandatory  cooperation 
to  provoke  retaliatory  action.  The  absent 
father  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  child,  subject  the  fam- 
ily to  imdue  harassment,  or  render  the 
child  deeply  distiurbed  when  learning  the 
identity  of  the  father.  I  am  impressed 
with  committee  action  on  these  very  sen- 
sitive issues  and  support  this  amend- 
ment wholeheartedly, 

I  also  find  important  the  clarification 
in  the  committee  report  of  the  applicant/ 
recipient  right  to  a  fair  hearing  before 
her  grant  is  refused  oc  cut  because  of 
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failure  to  cooperate.  The  report  clarifies 
that  this  hearing  right  also  extends  to 
situations  when  the  applicant  or  recipi- 
ent is  dissatisfied  with  the  individual 
selected  as  a  protective  payee  for  her 
child  after  having  lost  her  own  grant  by 
1  idling  to  cooperate. 

The  committee  has  given  us  a  tliought- 
iu\  and  necessai-y  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  move  quickly  to  approve 
thli.  legislation. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8598 
i-aises  a  very  important  issue  wliich  re- 
lates to  the  safeguai'ding  of  personal  m- 
formation.  There  will  always  be  a  bal- 
ance to  be  achieved  when  information 
concerning  an  Individual  is  either  used 
or  made  available  by  the  Govenunent. 
Congressman  Gorman  has  addressed 
himself  to  tliis  issue  insofar  as  it  relates 
to  information  pertaining  to  needj-  per- 
.^ons  receiving  Government  aid. 

Fi-axiklj',  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
safeguards  are  adequate.  Obviously  the 
piupose  of  the  bill  to  reach  deserting 
fathers  is  one  that  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
are  in  accord  with.  I  believe  that  the 
Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission  on 
which  I  serve  should  consider  appropri- 
ate safeguards  and  examine  the  results 
of  this  legislation  and  its  Impact  during 
the  course  of  its  2-year  study. 

Appropriate  alternative  safeguards 
tliat  should  be  considered  by  HEW  in 
administeiing  this  legislation  are: 

First,  that  when  this  information  is 
disclosed,  the  recipient  agency,  if  it  i.v 
not  within  the  Social  Secmity  Adminis- 
tration, will  not  make  any  further  dis- 
closures of  the  information; 

Second,  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
shall  by  very  specific  regulation  specify 
tlie  programs  which  can  disclose  infor- 
mation and  the  agencies  which  can  re- 
ceive this  information; 

Third,  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall 
condition  the  eUgibility  of  agencies  and 
progx-ams  to  receive  tills  information  on 
their  standards  of  disclosure  and  confi- 
dentiality; 

Fourth,  that  tlie  Secretary  of  HEW 
should  promulgate  regulations  permitting 
individual  access  to  records  with  the  right 
to  correct  erroneous  Information.  If  this 
information  is  to  be  transferred,  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  accurate. 

Fifth,  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
shall  be  directed  to  supply  the  Privacy 
Protection  Study  Commission  with  a  re- 
port dealing  with  tlie  standards  and  cri- 
teria governing  the  ti-ansfer  of  this  hi- 
formation  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  detail  those  agencies,  be  they 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  that 
have  access  to  this  information,  and  what 
controls  they  have  regarding  its  further 
dissemination. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlemaii  from  California  (Mr.  Gorman) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  biU  (H.R.  8598)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedinirs 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


.     GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
8598,  Child  Support  Program  Improve- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tile  de- 
bate has  been  concluded  on  all  motions 
to  suspend  the  niles. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3.  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  tlie  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  ordei-  in  which 
tliat  motion  was  entertauied. 

Votes  win  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  H.R.  6971.  H.R.  8240,  H.R.  6151. 
and  H.R.  8598. 

Pmsuant  to  tlie  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)(3).  rule  XXVH,  the  Cliair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic  de- 
vice may  be  taken  on  all  the  additional 
motions  to  suspend  the  rule  on  which 
the  Chair  has  postponed  further  pix)cecd- 
ings. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rides  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  6971. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Miss  Jordan) 
that  the  House  suspend  tlie  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6971,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380.  navs  11, 
not  votmg  43,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  411 

1 

VEAS— 380 

Abdiior 

Bonker 

Cohen 

Abzug 

Bradenuis 

Collins.  111. 

Adnms 

Breaux 

Conable 

Addablw 

Brlnkley 

Conte 

Alexander 

Brodhead 

connan 

Ambro 

Broomfleld 

Cornell 

Anderson, 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cotter 

Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Coughlin 

Anderson,  Til. 

BroyhUl 

Crane 

Andrews. 

Buchanan 

D  Amours 

N.Dalc. 

Burgeaer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Annunzlo 

Burke.  CaU;. 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Archer 

Burke.  Ra. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Armstront; 

Burke.  Mass. 

Danlelson 

Asptn 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Davis 

AuCoUi 

Burllson.  Mo. 

de  la  Gar/H 

BafalU> 

Burton,  John 

Delonev 

Baldus 

Burton,  PhUlip  Dellums 

Barrett 

Butler 

Derrick 

Baucus 

Byron 

Derwlnski 

Baumau 

Carney 

Devine 

Beard,  R.I. 

Carr 

Dickinson 

Beard.  Tenu. 

Carter 

Diggs 

BedeU 

Casey 

Dinsell 

Bennett 

Cederberg 

DoUd 

Berglaud 

ChappeU 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Bevill 

ChtsboUn 

Downing,  Va. 

Biaggi 

Clancy 

Drlnan 

Blester 

Clausen. 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Blanchard 

DonH. 

Duncan,  Tenu 

Blouln 

Clawsow,  Del 

duPont 

Boggs 

Clay 

E.irly 

Boland 

Cleveland 

Eckhardi 

Bolliui; 

Cochran 

Fdgpr 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Krueger 

Rodlno 

Edwards,  Calif.  Landrum 

Roe 

Eilberg 

Latta 

Rogers 

Emery 

Leggett 

Roncallo 

English 

Lehman 

Rooney 

Erlenbom 

Lent 

Rosenthal 

Esch 

Levitas 

RosienkOMski 

Evans,  Colo. 

l.loyd,  Calif. 

Roush 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lloyd,  Tei\n. 

Rousselot 

Evlns.Tenn 

Long,  La. 

Roybpl 

Pary 

LouK  Md. 

Runnels 

Fascell 

Lou 

Russo 

Pen  wick 

LUJDB 

Hvan 

Fiudley 

McCiOry 

Si  Gerruii'.u 

Fish 

McCloske- 

Bantlni 

Flsr.er 

McCoUlster 

Samsin 

Fiihia-i 

McCormac"* 

SArbanes 

Flood 

McDade 

Se.tterfield 

Florin 

McEwen 

Scheuer 

Flyni 

McFall 

Schneebelt 

Foley 

McHugh 

Schroeder 

Forsythe 

McKay 

Sebelius 

Fountain 

McKlnney 

Selberllrg 

Fraser 

Madder. 

Sharp 

Fren?t-; 

Madlgdn 

Shipley 

Frey 

MagtUre 

Sjhriver 

Fuci'.in 

Mabon 

Shusier 

Oaydos 

Mariin 

Sil.es 

Giaimo 

MathlE 

Simon 

Gilinuu 

Meeds 

SLsk 

Ginn 

Metcalfp 

SkubU;-: 

C'roodlins 

Meai'lnsk' 

Slack 

Gr.idlsoii 

Michel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Grassley 

MUcva 

Smith,  Kebr. 

Green 

Mlliord 

Suyder 

Gude 

^Mmer,C:-lif. 

Solans 

Guyer 

MUls 

.Spellmpn 

Hn^etion-. 

Mtneta 

Staggers 

Haley 

MInlsh 

Stanton. 

Hull 

Mitchell.  Md. 

J.  William 

Hamilton 

Mitchell.  N.y. 

Sinn  ton. 

Uaniiner- 

Moakley 

James  V. 

Bchmldt 

Moflfett 

St*rk 

Hanley 

Mollohan 

Steed 

Hannaforri 

Montgomet; 

Steelman 

Hansen 

Moore 

Steiger.  Ari/. 

Harkin 

Moorhead.  Pr. 

Stephens 

Harrlngxn 

Morgan 

Stokes 

Harris 

Mosber 

Stratton 

Hastings 

Moss 

Stuckey 

Hawkins 

Mottl 

Studds 

Hayes,  lad 

Murphy,  r.l 

SymiDgtnn 

Hubert 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Symms 

Hechler.  W.  V 

.1.  Murtha 

Talcoit 

Heckler.  MiS<. 

Myers,  Ind . 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Hefner 

MyerR,  Ptv. 

Ti.ylor.  N.C. 

Heinz 

Natch»T 

Teague 

HelstOEla 

Nef.l 

Thorn  psoa 

HendersoJi 

Nedzl 

Thone 

Hicks 

Nichols 

Thornton 

Htghtower 

■Six 

Traxler 

mills 

NoUin 

Treen 

Holland 

Nowak 

Tsoneas 

Holt 

Oberstar 

Udall 

Holtzm&u 

Obey 

Ullman 

Horton 

O'Brien 

Van  Deerlln 

Howard 

O'Hara 

Vander  Jagt 

Howe 

O'NelU 

Vander  Veen 

Hubbftrd 

Ottinger 

Vanlk 

Hughes 

Passman 

Vigorlto 

Hungate 

P.Tttersou, 

Waggouner 

Hutchlnsuv. 

Calif, 

Walsh 

Ichord 

Pattlsor.N  V. 

Wampler 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Wazman 

Jarman 

Pettis 

Weaver 

Jeffords 

Pickle 

WThalen 

Jenrette 

Pike 

Wblt« 

Johnson,  C.ii. 

f.  Poage 

Whltehurst 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Preasler 

WTiltten 

Jones.  Ala. 

Preyer 

WlggUia 

Jones,  N.C. 

Price 

Wilson,  Bob 

Jones,  Okln 

Pritchorci 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Jones.  Tenu. 

QiUe 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Jordan 

QuUlen 

Winn 

Karth 

Randall 

Wirth 

Kasten 

Ran  gel 

Wolff 

Kastenmeier 

Rees 

Wright 

Kazen 

Regula 

Wydler 

Kelly 

Reuss 

Wylie 

Kemp 

Richmond 

Yntes 

Ketchum 

Rlegle 

Yatrxm 

Keys 

Rinaldo 

Young,  Alaska 

Klndnebo 

Ri&enhoover 

Youne,  Tex. 

Koch 

Roberts 

Zablockl 

Krebs           ^-^oblnson 

Zeferettl 

NAYa— 11 

Ailibroo!: 

Harsha 

Moorhend. 

Collins,  TcN. 

McDonald 

Calif. 

Conlau 

Melcber 

Rhodes 

Dent 

Miller,  Ohio 

Schulze 

NOT  VOnNO— 43 

Andre«T.  N  C. 

Bodillo 

Bingham 

Ashley 

Bell 

Bo  wen 
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Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown.  Mich. 

Conyers 

Esbleman 

>'iowen 

F3rd.  Mich. 

Pord.  Tenn. 

Pulton 

OibbonD 

Goldwater 

oonzalez 

H&ys.  Ohio 


Hin«haw 

Hyde 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

LaFalce 

Lagomanino 

Litton 

MAcdonald 

Mann 

Mauuuega 

Uazzoli 

Mejmer 

Mink 

Patman,  Tex. 


Patten.  N.J. 

Pei>per 

Peyser 

Ballaback 

Hoee 

Buppe 

Spence 

Steiger,  Wis. 

SuUivan 

Yoimg^a. 

Yo\iu*7^a. 


July  21,  1975 


So  ftwo-thii-ds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Breckiunage  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Trn- 
r.emee. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  wivh  Mr.  Couyerei. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Oibbons. 

Mr.    Pepper   with    Mr.   Pord   of   Michlt-in. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  llshleman. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Qouzale^s. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Flowers  wit^  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Masnachiist-tts  with  Mr. 
Hyde. 

Mr.  Roee  with  Mr.  Lagomarsbio. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ai)dre\\  s  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  LaFalce  witli  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Spence. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  ret-on-sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempoie.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3ib)  (3),  rule 
XXVn,  the  Chair  announces  he  will  re- 
duce to  a  minimiun  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all  the 
additional  motions  to  suspend  the  rvde 
on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  PHY- 
SICIANS AND  DENTISTS  COM- 
PARABILITY PAY  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finlslied  busin&ss  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H  Jt.  8240. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HM. 
8240,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  382,  nays  3,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Abztig 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Auibro 


TEAS— 382 

Anderaon, 

Calif. 
Anderaon,  111. 
Andrem, 

N.Dak. 
Aununzio 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Aahbrook 

Aspin 

AuOola 

BadUlo 


Bafails 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bergiand 

BeviU 

Blaggi 

Bieetcr 

Blonchard 

Blouiu 

Boggs 

Bolaud 

BoUjug 

Banker 

Brademo-s 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

BrodheaU 

BroomfleUl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroylUU 

Bucliaiuiu 

Bur^eiier 

Burlce,  Citlir. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlisou.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Butler 

Byron 
Carr 
Carter 
C«a»;y 
Cederbei-g 
Ctiappell 
Chlsholm 
Claucy 
ClauHeu, 
DonH. 
Clawsou,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
ColliuB.  III. 
Collins.  Tc:;. 
Couable 
Conte 
Connan 
ConieU 
Cotter 
Cousihlia 
Crane 
D'Aluours 
DanielTpau 

dS^sTn.J." 

Dauftlson 

Davis 

de  la  Oorea 

Delancy 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devlue 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Dri&au 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

duPont 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberK 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Escb 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fasoell 

Penwlck 

Flndley 

Fish 

F'lsher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Fiorlo 

Flynt 


Ford,  liCch. 

Porsythe 

Fraaer 

Preozai 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gaydoe 

Oialmo 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Goodliug 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Green 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harring^ton 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Ma<;s. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Hlllis 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Cuiii. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kaetenmcicr 

Ka:sen 
KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchura 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McGoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahou 

Martin 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MeicaUa 


Mezvtnsky 

Michti 

MlkYa 

MUford 

MiUer,  Calif. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Miulsh 

AUtchell.Md. 

Mitchrtl.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.V. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa,. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstur 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONelll 

Oitlnger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Piitterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Ptttis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preseler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
■  QuiUen 
Randall 
Raugel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuse 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
RLienhoovcr 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodluo 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
RouBselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruaso 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santinl 
Sarasin 
Sarbanee 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebeliua 
Selberling 
Sharp 
.Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikee 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack  - 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
.Solars 


^>ellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ari/.. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 


Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

TlKunpson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

UdaU 

UUihan 

Van  Deerliu 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vauik 

Vigorito 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxmau 

\Vea.ver 


Wtaalen 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


NAYS— 3 
Burke,  Pla.         DingeU  Shipley 

NOT  VOTING— 49 


Audrew.s,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Bell 

Binghnm 

Boweii 

BreckinricK'o 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mich. 

Carney 

Conlau 

Ooayers 

Eckhardt 

Eshlem.'ui 

Fiowers 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

FiUtou 


Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalft-; 

H.ivs,  Ohio 

HiiishHw 

Hyde 

.f.'icobs 

Johnson,  Coio. 

Karth 

LaPalce 

Litton 

McPall 

Mai'doDiUi 

Madden 

Mann 

Mat.sunaga 

Ma/ifoli 


Meyner 

Mink 

Patman,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Railsback 

Rose 

R\ippe 

Spence 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Waggon  ner 

White 

Young,  Pla. 

Voung,  Ga. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
paii-s: 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina. 

Ml-.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  w  ith  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Macdojiald  of  Massachusells  with  Mr 
Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Ml-.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Eshlemau. 

Mr.  Patman  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Yoime  of 
Cieorgia. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  McFiall  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Rose. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passhig  the  bill 
H.R.  6151,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HH.  6151.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
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thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  on  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill  H.R.  8598,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
MAN)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8598.  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  357.  nays  37. 
not  voting  40,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anibro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Ba  falls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blnnchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bolaud 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Biu-ke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clfiy 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 
Contible 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 


{RoU  No.  413) 

YEAS— 057 

D'Amours 
Daniel,  R.  W 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garj.T 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.V. 
Downing,  V:\ . 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Al». 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Ten". 
Pary 
Fasoell 
Fenwlck 
Phidley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Fiorlo 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gaydoe 
G'Uman 
Glnn 
Gradison 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkia 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 


Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Vn. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holtzmau 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Martin 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 


MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell.  Met. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhen (1.  Pa. 

Moruan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N v. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedi^i 

Nichols 

Nix 

No:  an 

Nowak 

Oberstur 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman,  Te\. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison.  N.V. 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangel 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Baiunan 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson,  Te.x. 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  D:<u 
Devine 
English 


Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

R08tenko«ski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Scljneebel  i 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

8elberlin^■ 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Siack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

NAYS— 37 
mynt 
GoodllnfT 
Grassley 
Hansen 
Holt 
Ichord 
Kemp 

Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Levltas 
Lott 

McDonald 
Mathis 


Steed 

Stee;man 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N,C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vnnlk 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehtu-sl 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mitchell.  N.V. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Pettis 
Roufiselot 
Satterfleld 
Shuster 
Stelger,  Ari.i. 
Symms 


NOT  VOTING— 40 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Bell 

Bingham 

Bowen 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conyers 

Eshleman 

Flowers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fulton 

Giaimo 


Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Oonzalez 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Hyde 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Karth 

LaFalce 

Litton 

Mann 

Matsim&ga 

Mazzoli  ~ 

Meyner 


Mink 

Pepper 

Peyser 

RaUsback 

Roee 

Ruppe 

Spence 

Stelger,  Wiii. 

Sullivan 

Ullman 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Oa. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  h\  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mnnn. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tenue.ssee. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 


Mr.  Oialmo  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Ml-.  Litton  with  Mr.  E.shlemRn. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.«.  laid  on 
tiie  tabic. 


PROVIlJiNG  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7217,  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  614  and  psk  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  614 
Resolred,  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  ol  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
7217)  to  amend  the  Education  ol  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  provide  educational  assistance 
to  all  handicapped  children,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debaie.  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hovu.  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  lor 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  nile.  It 
.shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
-now  printed  in  the  bill  &b  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  seoarate  vote  in  thie 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  sball  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Iniervenhig  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
After  the  passage  of  H.R.  7217,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  shaU  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  6,  and  it  shall  then  be  In  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contaUied  in  H.R.  7217  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  fi-wn 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  for  the  minority  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott>  ,  pend- 
ing which  I  jield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Housfe  Resolution  614 
provides  for  an  open  rule  w-lth  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7217,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act. 

House  Resolution  614  provides  that  it 
sliall  be  in  order  to  consider  tlie  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  wider  the  5- 
minute  rule. 
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House  Resolution  614  also  provides 
that  after  the  passage  of  H.R  7217,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  6  and  it  then  shall  be 
in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  6 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  7217  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

H.R.  7217  extends  for  an  additional  2 
fiscal  years,  the  current  entitlement  for- 
mula for  payments  to  States  under  the 
act.  In  fiscal  year  1978.  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  new  formula  for  payments  to 
States  and  local  commimities  based  on 
the  niunber  of  handicapped  children 
served,  times  50  percent  of  the  average 
per-pupil  expenditiue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  than  8 
million  handicapped  children  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  only 
3.9  million  of  these  children  are  receiv- 
ing an  adequate  education  and  more 
than  half  of  all  handicapped  childien  are 
not  having  their  special  needs  met.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  education  for 
all  handicapped  children  but  present 
financial  resources  are  inadequate  and 
thus  we  must  pass  this  legislation  to  as- 
sure that  all  handicapped  children  have 
available  to  them  special  educational 
and  related  services  designed  to  meet 
their  needs  and  to  assist  States  and  local 
educational  systems  in  providing  the 
education  to  meet  those  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  aid  the  visiially  handicapped,  the 
deaf,  and  the  hard  of  hearing  children. 
It  will  provide  the  authorization  for 
funds  to  educate  speech  handicapped, 
emotionally  disturbed,  mentally  re- 
tarded, learning  disabled,  and  multiple 
handicapped  children.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  614  in  order 
that  we  may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass 
H.R.  7217. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  noted  by  the 
gentleman,  this  rule  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7217,  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  rule,  the  bill  Is 
subject  to  1  hour  of  general  debate  and 
Is  open  to  all  germtme  amendments.  The 
committee  substitute  is  made  in  order  as 
an  original  bill  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment 

The  rule  further  provides  that  after 
the  passage  of  H.R.  7217,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  take  the  Senate  bill,  S.  6,  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  to  move  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  text  ol  HJl.  7217  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975  Is  to 
make  educational  opportimities  avail- 
able to  aU  handlcanied  children.  In  ac- 
complishing this  objective,  H.R.  7217.  as 
amended,  would — 

First.  Extend  for  2  additional  years  for 
the  entitlement  formula  for  payments  to 
States  which  was  adopted  under  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974. 

Second.  Establish  a  new  formula  which 
would  begin  In  fiscal  year  1978  for  pay- 
ments to  States  and  communities  based 
on  the  number  of  handicapped  children 


served,  times  50  percent  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure. 

Thh-d.  Establish  eligibility  and  appli- 
cation procedures  for  local  education 
agencies. 

Fourth.  Establish  provisions  relating  to 
evaluation. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  grievance  procedui-es 
at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Sixih.  Provide  that  all  handicapped 
children  must  be  served  as  of  October  1. 
1978. 

Seventh.  Provide  that  an  individualized 
program  be  developed  for  each  handi- 
capped child. 

Eighth.  Provide  that  State  advisoi-y 
councils  be  established. 

Ninth.  Provide  broader  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  State  and  local  agencies 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
centers  of  educational  media  and  ma- 
terials for  the  handicapped. 

Tenth.  Provide  for  making  grants  to 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  existing 
buildings  for  the  removal  of  architec- 
tural barriers. 

The  authorization  levels  in  this  legis- 
lation are  quite  large;  $1,332,000,000  Is 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977 
for  formula  payments;  and  $5,000,000  is 
authorized  annually  for  the  removal  of 
architectural  barriers  in  existing  build- 
ings. While  tlie  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  reported  this  bill  favorably 
on  June  17  by  a  37  to  0  vote,  several  of  its 
members  have  expressed  a  serious  con- 
cern for  the  authorization  figures.  Since 
in  1975  Congress  appropriated  only  $100 
million  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  it  is  almost  unrealistic  to  assiune 
that  the  authorizations  called  for  imder 
H.R.  7217  wiU  be  met  with  an  equal 
amount  of  appropriations. 

Differing  opinions  also  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  the  specific  learn- 
ing disabled  cap  In  the  bill  and  the  meth- 
od of  funding  distribution.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  these  views,  I  would 
favor  the  adoption  of  this  rule  so  that 
the  House  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  and  offer  amendments  to  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unl<»i  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HK.  7217)  to  amend  the 
Education  of  the  Handic{4>ped  Act  to 
provide  educational  assistance  to  all 
handicapped  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bradeuas). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THZ    COMMITTEB    OF    THE     WUOI.E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  HJl.  7217,  with  Mr. 
Roberts  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was.  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  strong  support  to 
H.R.  7217,  the  Education  of  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  a  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act. 

This  is  a  strong  measure,  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  because  strong  measures  are  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  insure  that  all  cliil- 
dren  in  the  United  States  receive  the 
free  education  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  need  for  this  bill  arises  from  a  set 
of  grim  and  depressing  facts: 

There  ai-e  over  8  million  handicapped 
children  in  the  United  States  and  only 
3.9  million  are  currently  receiving  an 
appropriate  education;  1.75  million  han- 
dicapped youngsters  are  receiving  no 
education  at  all;  and  2.5  million  chil- 
dren are  receiving  an  inappropriate  edu- 
cation. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  handicapped  children  in  this 
Nation  are  being  denied  a  fundamental 
educational  opportunity  which  can  help 
some  of  them  become  self-suflScient 
adults. 

Last  year,  many  significant  advances 
were  made  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  In  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  Congress  signif- 
icantly expanded  a  basic  aid-to-States 
program  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  in  authority  and  ap- 
propriations, with  a  clear  mandate  that 
the  1-year  emergency  authorization 
under  that  measure  would  not  be  s'lflS- 
cient  for  the  long-term  pui'poses  of  pro- 
viding adequate  support  to  States  and 
local  communities  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children. 
We  have  met  that  mandate  with  HH. 
7217. 

Let  me  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  cite  the  major  provisions  of  H.R. 
7217.  The  bill  would: 

Extend  for  2  additional  years  the 
present  entitlement  formula,  referred 
to  as  the  Mathias  formula. 

Establish  a  new  formula  to  begin  In 
fiscal  1978  for  payments  to  States  and 
local  ccHnmunities  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  children  served, 
times  50  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure; 

Establish  eligibility  and  application 
procedures  for  local  education  agencies; 

Establish  procedm'es  relating  to  eval- 
uation; 

Provide  for  grievance  procedures  at 
State  and  local  levels; 

Provide  that  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren miist  be  served  as  of  October  1, 
1978; 

Provide  that  an  individualized  pro- 
gram be  developed  for  each  handicapped 
child; 

Provide  that  State  advisory  councils 
be  established; 
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Provide  broader  authoiity  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  enter  into  agreements  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  State 
and  local  agencies  for  the  e.stablishment 
and  operation  of  centere  of  educational 
media  anc  materials  for  the  handi- 
capped, and. 

Provide  for  making  grants  to  pay  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  altering  existing 
buildings  for  the  removal  of  architec- 
tural barriers. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  before  I  discuss  these 
provisions  in  greater  detail,  let  me  ob- 
serve that  this  bill  was  ordered  reported 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Edu- 
cation with  a  unanimous  bipai-tisan  vote, 
and  that  it  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  by  a  vote 
of  37  ayes,  no  nays,  and  2  not  voting. 

Before  addressing  the  merits  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  t«  thank 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
Perkins,  for  his  support  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's efforts.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Mr. 
QuiE,  for  his  auspicious  contributions  to 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  tlie  members  of  the 
select  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  have 
worked  hard  and  long  on  this  legislation 
and  I  would  like  to  publicly  thank  and 
congratulate  them  for  this  effort. 

BACKCROrND 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today,  not 
as  representatives  of  positions  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  as  legislative  deci- 
sionmakers who,  through  the  power  of 
body,  can  make  a  commitment  to  the 
over  8  million  handicapped  children  of 
this  Nation.  It  Is  a  shameful  exercise  of 
the  principles  on  which  this  coimtry  was 
conceived  and  developed  that  our  edu- 
cational system  completely  excludes  1.75 
million  of  these  handicapped  children 
and  provides  Inadequate  educational 
services  to  over  half  the  total  population 
of  handicapped  children.  This  is  a  waste 
of  one  of  our  most  valuable  resources, 
our  young  people  and  the  potential  they 
possess  to  become  contributing  and  self- 
sufilcient  members  of  this  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966  Congress  added 
a  new  title  to  the  Elementai-v  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  title  VI,  entitled 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. This  new  title  authomed  grants 
to  States  In  assisting  them  to  initiate, 
expand  and  improve  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

In  1970  the  Congress  again  recognized 
the  needs  of  tills  Nation's  handicapped 
children  and  created  a  separate  act,  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  which 
consolidated  a  number  of  previously  sep- 
arate leglslati\'e  enactments  related  to 
tlie  education  of  the  handicapped.  Among 
tliese  enactments  was  title  VI. 

Part  B  of  the  act,  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram, authorized  some  $630  million  over 
a  3-year  period  for  educational  programs 
for  handicapped  children  at  the  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondarj'  school 
levels. 

Since  tlie  passage  of  the  original  act 
In  1976,  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
under  part  B  has  grown  from  $2.5  mll- 
hon  to  $100  mlUlon  in  fiscal  year  1975. 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  surface  this  may 
appear  to  be  a  substantial  fiscal  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropria- 
tion represents  a  Federal  dollar  contri- 
bution which  equals  about  $12.50  per 
handicapped  child  if  each  such  child  were 
to  receive  the  same  portion  of  that  ap- 
propriation amount. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  ap- 
proximately twice  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure,  or  $2,500,  to  edu- 
cate a  handicapped  child.  Thus,  tlie 
$12.50  presently  spent  by  the  Federal 
Goveniment  on  each  handicapped  child 
represents  only  0.5  of  1  iiercent  of  the 
estimated  total  cw>t  to  educate  one 
handicapped  child. 

DEVEI,OP»:tNl' 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  3  years 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  has 
been  involved  in  various  oversight  and 
evaluation  acti\1ties  which  directly  re- 
late to  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 
Over  these  3  years  a  need  for  compre- 
hensive legislation  has  been  generated 
by  at  least  four  major  developments. 

First,  there  have  been  landmark  ju- 
dicial decisions  In  which  the  courts  have 
recognized  the  rights  of  each  handi- 
capped child  to  have  a  free  appropriate 
public  education.  Thus  far  there  have 
been  some  46  court  cases  regarding  the 
right  to  an  education  for  each  handi- 
capped child. 

Second,  St*te  legislatures  have  pa.ssed 
new  laws  to  guarantee  each  handicapped 
child  within  their  States  the  right  to  a 
free  pubUc  appropriate  education. 

Third,  the  lack  of  fiscal  resources  on 
the  part  of  the  States  has  either  post- 
poned or  prevented  implementation  of 
court  decisions  and  State  statutes. 

And  fourth,  increased  awareness  of 
the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children  and  the  continuous  develop- 
ment of  identification  and  programing 
techniques  represent  positive  prospects 
for  handicapped  children  in  this  country. 

All  of  these  developments  pose  the 
challenge  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
expand  its  role  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  if  indeed  expeditious  and 
substantial  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
providing  full  educational  opportunities 
for  each  handicapped  child. 

NINETY-THIBD    CONGRESS 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  in  Public  Law 
93-380,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  Congress  authorized  a  temporai-y 
1-year  entitlement  progiam  under  part  B 
which  would  provide  some  $680  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  children.  This  money 
was  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  on 
a  basis  proportional  to  tlie  number  of  all 
chUdren  aged  3-21  in  each  State.  This 
entitlement  formula  expu-ed  this  Jime 
1975  and  returns  the  authorization  ceil- 
ings for  appropriations  under  part  B  to 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $110 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  These  amend- 
ments also  represented  a  major  Federal 
development  m  the  area  of  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  in  these 
ways:  By  addmg  important  new  pro- 
visions to  the  act  which  would  i-equlre 
the  States  to  establish  a  goal  of  providing 
full  educational  oppoi-tunlties  to  all 
handicapped  children;  to  pi-ovide  iJio- 


cedures  for  insuring  that  handicapped 
children  and  their  parents  are  guaran- 
teed procedural  safeguards  in  identifica- 
tion and  placement  of  the  handicapped 
child;  and  that  where  possible,  the 
handicapped  child  be  integrated  into  a 
normal  classroom  environment. 

Despite  the  tremendous  strides  realized 
through  the  refinement  of  both  national 
and  State  policy  toward  the  elimination 
ot  one  of  this  Nation's  areas  of  extreme 
neglect,  tliere  are  over  4  milhon  handi- 
capped children  today  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  public  education  programs 
which  they  so  desperately  require. 

IIA.    7217,    AS    AMENDKD 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  pending 
before  us  today.  HJl.  7217.  would  author- 
ize a  f  m-ther,  even  more  substantial,  Ped- 
erwl  contribution  towai"d  the  guarantee 
of  an  appropriate  public  education  for 
America's  8  miUion  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  legislation  represents  not  only 
a  strong  congressional  state:nenl  with 
regard  to  the  education  ol  all  handi- 
capped children  but  it  is  tlie  vehicle  by 
which  tills  Congress  can  make  a  com- 
mitment to  this  Nation's  handicapped 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  at  this  time 
to  detail  some  of  the  important  features 
Ol  H.R.  7217. 

FORMUi.A 

H.R.  7217  would  extend  the  entitle- 
ment formula  for  payments  to  States  for 
fiscal  year  1975  under  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  for  2  additional  fis- 
cal years,  fiscal  year  1976  and  flt.cal  year 
1977,  and  would  add  that  no  SUte  could 
receive  less  than  its  fiscal  year  1974  ap- 
propriations or  $300,000  whichever  is 
greater.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bill 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  each 
of  these  fiscal  yeai-s  of  approximately 
$660  niiUion. 

The  extension  of  these  amendments 
would  provide  a  temporary  ceiling  which 
would  be  high  enough  to  help  the  States 
and  locaUties  prepare  for  the  new  en- 
titlement formula  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1978  and  con- 
tinuing for  every  fiscal  year  thereafter 
H.R.  7217  would  incorporate  a  new  en- 
titlement formtila  which  would  be  based 
on  the  niunber  of  handicapped  children 
served  aged  5  through  17  times  50%  of 
the  National  average  per  pupil  expendl- 
tiu-e,  which  is  approximately  $1250  at 
this  time  and  50 'i  of  which  would  there- 
fore be  $625. 

The  term  "served"  is  defined  in  H.R. 
7217  to  include  only  those  handicapped 
children  who  are  enrolled  in  programs  oi 
free  pubUc  appropriate  education. 

In  determining  the  allotment  for  local 
educational  agencies,  the  number  ol 
handicapped  children  served  cannot  ex- 
ceed 12  percent  of  the  school  age  popu- 
lation, 5-17  years  of  age,  inclusive,  and 
children  with  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties can  compose  not  more  than  2 
percent  of  this  handicapped  population. 
No  State  can  receive  less  than  its  fiscal 
year  1977  allotment  or  $300,000,  which- 
ever is  greater.  This  12  percent  limitation 
was  included  in  the  bill  to  act  as  a  safe- 
guard preventing  States  and  localities 
from  mislabeling  and  overreportiiig 
handicapped  children. 

Payments  would  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
ernl  Government  to  pay  the  excess  cost 
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of  educating  a  handicapped  child  and  in 
no  way  would  the  Federal  funds  be  used 
to  supplant  State  and  local  funds  unless 
every  handicapped  child  within  that 
State  is  receiving  a  free  public  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  each  State  actually 
.served  12  percent  of  its  school  age  popu- 
lation, it  is  estimated  that  the  fiscal  year 
1978  authorization  would  amoimt  to  $3.8 
billion. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  realize  that  these  fig- 
ures are  large.  However,  the  committee 
felt  that  it  had  a  duty  to  define  the  uni- 
verse of  need  and  after  studying  the 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, determined  that  this  level  of  ap- 
Ijropriatious  would  be  necessary  to  help 
State  and  local  educational  agencies 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  handi- 
capped children. 

ALLOCATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  7217  provides  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  beginning  in  fiscal  1978. 
This  differs  from  the  present  allocation 
process,  wliich  distributes  funds  to  the 
State  educational  agencies  which  then 
distribute  funds  to  local  educational 
agencies  on  a  discretionary  grant  basis. 

However,  while  funds  under  HJl.  7217 
are  allocated  to  the  local  educational 
agencies,  they  are  not  allocated  directly. 

In  order  to  be  eUgible  for  funding 
under  the  entitlement  formula  which 
would  go  into  eflfect  in  fiscal  1978,  local 
educational  agencies  must  submit  a  plan 
to  the  State  educational  agency  which 
must  be  in  compliance  with  the  overall 
State  plan. 

The  State  may  deny  funds  to  a  local 
educational  agency  if  the  State  feels  that 
the  program  is  of  insufficient  size  and 
scope:  if  the  local  edix;atlonal  agency  Is 
already  providing  adequate  services  to 
handicapped  children  with  State  and  lo- 
cal funds;  and,  if  the  local  educational 
agency  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  plan  or  other 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  by  this  method 
of  allocation  to  give  local  educational 
agencies  a  degree  of  certainty  with  re- 
gsffd  to  the  funding  of  special  education 
programs  and  still  maintain  account- 
ability. 

ASOmONAL   PBOVIEIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  other 
provisions  in  this  measure  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  brlefiy. 

H.R.  7217  enlarges  the  definition  of 
"handicapped"  to  Include  those  young- 
sters with  specific  learning  disabilities 
such  as  dyslexia  or  aphasia.  While  these 
children  are  usually  of  normal  Intelli- 
gence, they  have  disabihties  which  pre- 
vent their  learning  as  other  children  do: 
some  children  for  example,  cannot  read 
because  Uielr  brain  reverses  the  letters 
they  see  on  a  page.  These  children  can  be 
helped  with  special  education  and  can  be 
trained  to  lead  normal  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  provide  that  an 
individualized  plan  of  histruction  must 
be  provided  for  each  handicapped  child 
and  evaluated  at  least  annually.  Individ- 
ualized plans  are  of  great  Importance  In 
the  education  of  handicapped  children 
In  order  to  help  them  develop  their  full 
potential. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7217 
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sets  priorities  in  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  mandating  that  these  moneys 
be  spent  first  on  those  children  who  are 
receiving  no  education  at  all,  and  second, 
on  those  children  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978.  all  handicapped  children 
who  are  within  the  age  group  mandated 
by  State  law  to  receive  a  full  free  public 
education  be  provided  this  educational 
opportunity. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  another  important 
feature  of  H.R.  7217  is  the  grievance  and 
compliance  mechanism  established  by 
this  bill. 

Court  action  and  State  laws  tlirough- 
out  the  Nation  have  made  clear  that  the 
right  to  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren is  a  present  right,  one  which  is  to  be 
implemented  immediately.  H.R.  7217 
provides  for  mechanisms  which  would 
assure  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and 
which  would  support  action  to  assm-e 
that  handicapped  children  throughout 
the  United  States  have  available  to  them 
appropriate  educational  services. 

H.R.  7217  would  authorize  a  grievance - 
compliance  mechanism  which  is  three- 
tiered;  that  Is.  first  a  grievance  mecha- 
nism must  exist  within  each  school  dis- 
trict to  allow  complaints  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  handicapped  child's 
educational  rights;  then  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  must  review  the  facts  of 
each  case  and  review  the  findings  of  the 
local  educational  agency;  if  the  State 
finds  the  local  district  in  noncompliance, 
the  State  must  take  measures  for  the  ex- 
peditious correction  of  any  such  non- 
comphance. 

This  process  can  be  effected  Informally 
at  first  and  then,  if  necessary,  the  State 
must  take  formal  action.  Finally,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  could 
cut  off  funds  for  Federal  education  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  going  to  the 
local  district  or  the  State  if  noncom- 
pliance Is  found  and  not  corrected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7217  also  directs 
Itself  to  the  Importance  of  evaluation 
activities  hi  the  area  of  the  education  of 
the  handicapped.  It  provides  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  authorize 
grants  or  to  enter  into  contracts  to  as- 
sure effective  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  to  develop  effec- 
tive methods  and  procedures  for  evalu- 
ation. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  armually  collect 
and  report  Information  regarding  niun- 
bers  of  handicapped  children  In  and  out 
of  a  public  educational  system,  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  children  by  type  of 
handicapping  condition,  and  the  amount 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures 
specifically  used  for  the  handicapped. 
This  objective  can  be  achieved  by  a 
sampling  of  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  The  Conunlssloner  must 
also  report  annually  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  progress  being  made  toward 
reaching  the  goal  of  providing  a  full  free 
public  education  for  each  handicapped 
child. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  brlefiy  describing  some  other 
aspects  of  H.R.  7217. 

HJl.  7217  provides  for  mservice  train- 


ing of  special  and  supportive  educational 
personnel  for  the  handicapped. 

HJl.  7217  provides  broader  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  .Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  enter  mto  agreements 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
State  and  local  agencies  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  centers  of  edu- 
cational media  and  materials  for  the 
handicapped.  Present  law  authorizes  a 
.single  National  center  for  these  purposes. 
H.R.  7217  also  contains  provisions  for 
a  State  plarming  and  advisoiy  council 
to  be  estabhshed  to  advise  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  on  the  unmet  needs  of 
the  handicapped  children  and  prescribe 
general  policies  to  determine  priorities 
for  educating  handicapped  children. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  provision  au- 
tliorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing architectual  barriers  consistent  with 
the  standards  of  Public  Law  90-480.  Iii 
the  past,  these  architectural  barriers 
have  used  a  reason  for  denying  a  free  ap- 
propriate public  education  to  handi- 
capped children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
once  more  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
measure  before  us  enjoyed  overwhelmhig 
bipartisan  support  ha  the  Committee  on 
Eoucatlon  and  Labor.  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  equally  strong  support  on  both 
.sides  of  the  aisle  for  H.R.  7217  when  the 
final  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJR 
7217  and  as  a  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  passage  of  the  Education  For  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975. 

The  right  to  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  has  long  been  the  right  of 
most  children  in  this  country.  But  that 
right  has  not  been  available  to  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  our  young  people— 
the  handicapped.  Of  the  more  than  8 
million  youngsters  with  handicaps,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped estimates  that  2.5  million  are  re- 
ceiving an  Inappropriate  education  while 
close  to  2  million  are  receiving  no  educa- 
tional services  at  all. 

That  children  with  physical  or  emo- 
tional handicaps  should  be  so  excluded 
from  an  equal  educational  opportunity 
is  a  shame.  HJl.  7217  represents  historic 
legislation  In  this  Nation's  growhig  com- 
mitment to  Its  handicapped  children 
which  began  in  1966  when  Congress 
passed  title  VI  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  amendments  and 
took  Its  first  step  In  assisting  the  handi- 
capped. 

In  1970,  passage  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  continued  this 
country's  effort.  Then  in  1971  the  first 
court  decision— the  first  in  what  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  large  number— held  that 
all  handicapped  children  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  a  free  public  educa- 
tion. Last  year  Congress  passed  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  1970  act.  Shice  that  time, 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
under  the  leadership  of  Its  chairman, 
John  Brademas,  has  had  an  opportimity 
to  assess  the  unmet  needs  In  this  area 
and  to  suggest  means  of  meeting  those 
needs.  H.R.  7217  is  the  result  of  that 
year-long  analysis.  The  fact  the  measure 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  sub- 
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committee  and  the  full  committee  mani- 
fests the  strong  bipartisan  support  of  the 
legislation. 

The  legislation  and  court  decisions  I 
have  mentioned  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  in  treating  handicapped 
youngsters  as  first  class  citizens.  But  a 
moral  commitment  or  a  judicial  ruling 
is  not  enough — it  costs  money  to  educate 
handicapped  ciuldren.  According  to  the 
National  Education  Finance  Project,  It 
costs  about  twice  as  much  to  educate  a 
handicapped  child  as  a  nonhandicapped 
one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  tlie  legislation 
provides  a  2-year  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent formula  whereby  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  receives  its  entitlement 
based  upon  the  population  aged  3-21 
times  $8.75  and  then  distributes  the 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies  on  a 
discretionary  project  basis. 

Beginning  m  fiscal  years  1978,  the  for- 
mula will  be  changed  to  operate  In  this 
manner — each  local  educational  agency 
will  receive  its  entitlement  from  coimt- 
Ing  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
served  times  50  percent  of  the  average 
per-pupll  expenditure  in  the  United 
States — now  approximately  $650. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for 
grievance  procedures  at  the  local  and 
State  levels.  An  individualized  program 
for  each  handicapped  student  is  also 
called  for. 

In  order  to  prevent  over-labeling  by 
the  local  educational  agencies,  the  bill 
provides  no  State  may  report  more  than 
12  percent  of  its  total  population  aged 
5-17  as  handicapped  chhldren. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are 
mindful  that  the  bill  calls  for  potentially 
high  authorizations.  The  realities  of  eco- 
nomic life  indicate  the  appropriations 
will  not  equal  the  authorizations. 

However,  if  we  are  to  recognize  that  all 
handicapped  children  are  entitled  to  a 
free  appropriate  pubhc  education,  this  fi- 
nancial effort  follows. 

Progress  has  been  made  since  1967  in 
meeting  our  responsibilities  to  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents  but 
achlevhig  the  goal  of  full  educational  op- 
portunities for  handicapped  children 
calls  for  a  cooperative  effort  by  State, 
local,  and  Federal  Governments.  H.R. 
7217  Is  a  good  effort  in  that  direction 
and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  full  agreement, 
although  somewhat  awkwardly,  with 
the  comments  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  I  say  awkwardly  as  there 
will  be  strong  disagreement  expressed 
and  an  amendment  proposed  by  other 
members  of  the  minority  with  respect  to 
the  funding  formula.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  bill  and  will  a  Uttle  later  on  explain 
one  of  the  basic  differences  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  the  subject  of  amendment 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  believe  it  is  most  Important  that  we 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  handicapped.  This  Is  an 
is.sue  which  is  essential  because  the  court 
has  deemed  it  essential.  Unless  we  do 
move  In  and  give  the  appropriate  educa- 
tioji  necessary  for  our  handicapped  chll- 
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dren  we  are  going  to  be  depriving  chil- 
dren who  have  a  legal  right  to  such  ed- 
ucation. This  bill  moves  a  long  way  for- 
ward in  that  respect. 

The  basic  argument  vill  be  a  dispute 
with  respect  to  the  level  at  which  the 
bill  should  be  funded,  that  is  the  funding 
goal  set  fortli  in  the  formula.  I  person- 
ally feel  it  is  essential  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  cost  of  this  khid  of  education 
which  will  be  essential  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  courts.  We  are  gouig 
to  be  faced  with  the  cost  which  is  in  the 
billions,  up  to  $4  biUion  hi  order  to  do 
the  job  properly.  The  dispute  on  the 
bill  will  be  as  to  whether  the  responsibili- 
ty for  this  cost  should  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  whether  the  re- 
sponsibmty  for  tlie  cost  should  be  placed 
with  the  local  communities  and  State 
governments  to  fulfill  that  obUgatlon. 
Theire  are  of  course  strong  arguments  In 
each  direction. 

Some  people  feel  vei-y  strongly,  and  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  a  move  to  amend 
the  bin,  that  the  burden  ought  to  be 
where  tlie  educational  burdens  have  been 
In  the  past,  that  is  with  the  local  and 
State  governments.  Others,  and  I  fall 
In  this  category,  beUeve  that,  because  of 
the  extreme  burden  placed  upon  the  real 
estate  taxes  of  this  country  which  have 
been  used  fundamentally  to  provide  ed- 
ucation and  because  of  the  financial 
straits  In  which  our  States  find  them- 
selves. It  is  essential  that  we  change  our 
Federal  priorities.  New  areas  of  educa- 
tion which  must  be  funded,  such  as  we 
have  here,  should  be  absorbed  and  taken 
up  within  the  Federal  priorities.  Thus 
I  feel  the  opposite  perhaps  of  what  some 
of  my  colleagues  do.  But  this  is  an  Issue 
we  should  all  listen  closely  to,  because  If 
we  go  the  way  this  Is  headed  ha  order 
to  live  up  to  our  obligations  there  will  be 
an  expensive  program  which  will  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  within 
the  Federal  priorities.  Otherwise  the 
States  will  have  to  fend  for  themselves  In 
seeking  fimds  for  this  program. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  seems  to  be  the  only  member 
of  the  committee  minority  on  the  floor 
at  the  moment  and  he  Is  a  very  able 
Member  as  I  have  learned  tram  my  own 
observations.  I  have  been  Informed  that 
the  administration  Is  strongly  opposed 
to  tills  legislation  because  eventually  It 
entails  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $4  bil- 
Uon  a  year,  contrary  to  the  Inflation  Im- 
pact statement  in  this  report  which  leads 
one  to  beUeve  this  will  have  little  effect 
on  our  spending  priorities. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  Infor- 
mation as  to  whether  the  President  will 
veto  this  bill  at  Its  present  spending 
level?  Aside  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
what  is  sought  to  be  done  hi  the  bill,  has 
any  administration  witness  testified  on 
this  bill  as  far  as  their  position? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  has  not  been  an  expressed  state- 
ment by  the  White  House  as  to  whether 
the  President  will  veto  this  bill.  I  would 
expect  they  will  await  the  action  of  the 
appropriations  process. 


As  the  gentleman  has  Indicated,  there 
is  no  doubt  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated its  strong  opposition  to  this  ap- 
proach to  funding  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped children. 

It  gets  back  to  the  basic  philosophic 
dispute,  who  ought  to  bear  the  costs  of 
this?  An  appropriate  education  has  been 
mandated  by  the  courts.  This  is  not  some 
new  program  springing  out  of  the  imagi- 
nation or  the  desires  of  Congress,  start- 
ing something  completely  new.  This  is 
sometiiing  that  is  going  to  be  requhed 
in  educational  systems;  so  regardless 
who  funds  it,  if  we  talk  about  inflation, 
of  course,  there  is  going  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  expendituies.  I  would  agree  It 
might  be  more  likely  that  on  the  State  or 
local  level  that  the  budget  would  be 
balanced  than  the  Federal  level,  but 
there  is  no  question  somebody  has  to 
provide  for  this  education. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  while  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  strong  point  as  to 
which  level  of  government  is  going  to  be 
required  to  pay  for  this,  I  would  observe 
no  level  of  government  will  be  required 
to  pay.  All  Americans  including  the  par- 
ents of  the  handicapped  children  will  be 
required    to    pay    for    this    legislation 
through  the  burden  of  taxes.  That  is  a 
tax  burden,  perhaps,  spread  imevenly, 
but  it  Is  spread  all  over  the  country,  just 
so  we  can  clear  up  the  point  as  to  who 
will  pay  for  this  program.  Where  the 
check  is  written  Is  incidental.  We  all  pay. 
But  are  we  not  all  also  going  to  price  of 
inflation  this  kind  of  spending  causes? 
Does  the  gentleman  feel,  if  he  would 
respond  to  this  question,  that  the  for- 
mulas and  the  definition  as  to  who  Is  or 
who  Is  not  handicapped,  under  this  legis- 
lation are  adequate.  Or  will  they  allow 
the  usual  unlhnlted  expansion  that  one 
sees  In  programs  such  as  food  stamps? 
In  other  words  does  this  bill  go  beyond 
serious  cases,  those  In  wheel  chairs,  those 
totally  deaf  or  bUnd  and  needing  special 
education,  but  to  borderline  cases.  For 
example,  there  Is  some  disctission  In  the 
bill  of  aphasia,  dyslexia,  and  minimal 
brain  disfunction,  all  of  which  are  some- 
times difQcult  to  diagnose,  I  can  say  from 
my  own  experience  in  my  own  family.  It 
seems  to  me  this  Is  a  wide-open  program 
that  could  be  abused  despite  a  very  good 
original  purpose. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chahman.  the 
committee  was  aware  of  that  possiblUty 
and  many  of  us  recognize  that  we  have 
defhiltlons  that  are  broad  or  narrow,  de- 
pending on  who  Is  defltalng  them.  In 
other  words,  which  are  very  difficult  to 
peg  as  to  Individuals  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  handicapped  and  thus  can  be 
expanded  broadly. 

The  committee,  therefore.  In  Its  for- 
mulas did  place  a  12-percent  cap  which 
is  related  to  the  educational  population 
of  a  State.  The  national  average  of 
handicapped  to  nonhandicapped  Is  12 
percent.  This  cap  would  not  allow  States 
to  define  everyone  In  the  State  as  sort  of 
handicapped  so  they  cotild  get  more  aid 
and  share  In  the  educational  funds.  It  la 
tied  Into  the  existing  educational  popula- 
tion and.  thus,  would  not  lend  Itself  to 
the  kind  of  expansion  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Ml'.  Cliairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  dlstingtilshed  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  7217,  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  for  1975. 
Before  discussing  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  woiUd  like  to  congratulate  the 
author  of  the  bill,  our  colleague,  John 
BRAr::MAs,  who  is  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education.  He  is 
to  be  complimented  for  his  gi-eat  leader- 
ship and  untiring  efforts  In  designing  a 
bill  which  will  In  the  future  make  It 
possible  for  all  handicapped  cliildi'en 
to  receive  a  free  appropriate  public 
education. 

I  should  like  also  to  congratulate  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  QxTiE,  and  members  of  the 
committee  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  their  Important  and  helpful  contri- 
bution to  the  pending  bill. 

When  enacted,  H.R.  7217  will  mark 
another  step  forward  in  the  consistent 
pattern  of  growth  of  our  national  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  and 
adults — a  pattern  which  has  marked  the 
last  three  decades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  have  played  a  part  in  the  growth 
of  rehabilitation  and  education  programs 
for  disabled  citizens.  When  I  first  came 
to  Congress,  I  had  a  deep  concern  and 
interest  in  expanding  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. I  was  aware  of  the  great  need  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  disabled  coal  miners. 
And  I  had  the  privilege  in  the  early  1950's 
of  personally  being  involved  In  the  legis- 
lation to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
Federal-State  program  of  rehabilitation 
services. 

I  recall  working  witli  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, chaired  by  our  former  colleague, 
Carl  Elliott,  as  we  conducted  hearings 
not  only  In  Washington  but  In  various 
locations  across  the  country.  Those  hear- 
ings and  studies  were  later  described  as 
the  hearings  which  served  to  convince 
many  Members  of  Congress  that  any  ex- 
pansion of  rehabilitation  activity  was  in 
the  national  interest  as  well  as  in  the 
Interest  of  the  individual.  The  record  of 
accomplishment  In  the  rehabilitation 
field  is  clearly  impressive. 

And  we  have  made  progress  also  In 
special  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children.  Late  In  1965  we  were 
successful  in  amending  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
handicapped  children  In  State  institu- 
tions. In  1967,  in  leglslaUon  which  I  spon- 
sored, we  created  title  VI  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  with 
a  variety  of  programs  focusing  on  edu- 
cati(»i  for  handicapped  children.  Just 
last  year  In  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  amendments,  we  took  another 
constructive  step  toward  expanding  Fed- 
eral support  with  the  adoption  of  an  en- 
titlement formula  to  fimd  the  basic  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  special  education. 

The  State-grant  program  for  the  edu- 
cation ot  handicapped  children  has 
grown  fnHn  a  |2  million  appropriation 
ia.  1967  to  over  $100  million  today.  This 


is  something  we  can  be  proud  of.  But, 
when  this  Is  measured  against  the  well- 
documented  needs,  we  recognize  that  we 
must  do  a  great  deal  more.  This  legisla- 
ti(Mi  Is  the  vehicle  for  doing  just  that. 
With  passage  of  H.R.  7217  we  will  be 
making  a  commitment  to  shoulder  at 
the  Federal  level  a  much  greater  respon- 
sibility in  the  years  ahead  for  supporting 
needed  special  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children  throughout  this 
Nation. 

H.R.  7217  continues  the  existing  en- 
titlement formula  through  fiscal  year 
1976  and  1977.  With  adequate  financing 
In  this  2-year  period  we  will  be  ready  to 
move  to  the  new  formula  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1978  and  yeare  thereafter.  At 
that  time  we  will  start  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  in  special  educa- 
tion programs  and  we  viill  make  pay- 
ments on  that  basis. 

Much,  if  not  all  the  debate.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man, on  this  bill  will  focus  on  what  some 
allege  to  be  holding  out  false  hopes  be- 
cause of  the  authorization  being  pro- 
posed. In  my  judgment,  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  would  be  remiss  in  its 
responsibilities  if  It  did  not,  as  we  did, 
assign  some  share  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing educational  services  to  handicapped 
children  to  the  Federal  Govemment. 

We  suggest  that  share  equal  one-half 
of  the  national  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  education.  This  will  mean, 
since  the  cost  of  educating  a  handi- 
capped child  is  twice  the  average  cost, 
that  the  Federal  responsibility  works  out 
to  be  25  percent  of  the  total.  If  we  did 
not  set  a  specific  amount,  we  would  have 
provided  no  guidance  whatsoever  to  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Committees. 
In  making  out  determinations  we  have 
considered  the  urgent  needs  of  handi- 
capped children  and  the  large  burdens 
borne  by  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  In  meeting  those  needs.  More- 
over, If  we  did  not  have  a  specific  amount 
in  the  bill  there  would  not  only  be  no 
guidance  for  the  Appropriations  and 
Budget  Committees  but  there  would  be 
no  limitation  at  all  on  the  amoimt  that 
could  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  there  are  other  features 
of  this  legislation  which  merit  attention. 
This  bill  establishes  new  State  plan 
requirements  which  would  provide  for  a 
planning  and  advisory  panel  which  will 
advise  the  SEA  of  urunet  needs  of  the 
handicapped  within  the  State  in  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children;  com- 
ments publicly  on  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions proposed  for  issuances  by  the  State 
and  procedures  for  distribution  of  funds, 
and  assist  the  State  in  developing  and 
reporting  such  data  and  evaluations  as 
may  assist  the  Commissioner  under  the 
provisions  for  evaluations.  In  addition, 
there  are  provisions  for  assurances  of 
fiscal  control  and  provisions  to  assure 
that  those  handicapped  children  who  are 
placed  In  private  schools  and  faculties 
by  the  local  educational  agency  are  given 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those 
students  served  in  public  educational 
agencies. 

H.R.  7217  also  establishes  provisions 
for  applications  for  fimding  which  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  State's  educational 
agency  for  their  approval  before  fimds 


are  distributed.  The  criteria  for  these 
applications  are  so  provided  In  section 
10  of  this  bill.  There  are  also  provisions 
for  administration,  evaluation,  grievance 
procedures,  and  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural barriers  so  that  children  with 
handicapping  conditions  may  attend  the 
same  schools  which  children  without  such 
handicaps  may  attend. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiter- 
ate my  support  for  H.R.  7217  and  urge 
the  speedy  passage  of  this  bill  which  will 
help  to  increase  of  Nation's  commitment 
to  the  education  of  our  handicapped 
childi-en. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Ml*.  QuiEi . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Ml'.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  vei-y  strong 
support  of  this  legislation  wlilch  we  are 
considering  today  because  I  believe  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  and  bene- 
ficial steps  ever  taken  by  the  Congress  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation's  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  goes  a  long  way  toward  bring- 
ing equal  educational  rights  for  them. 

Tliis  bill  recognizes  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  children  through- 
out the  United  States  who  are  in  need 
of  special  educational  and  related  serv- 
ices but  are  not  receiving  them.  This  bill 
amends  the  existing  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  by  making  it  a  perma- 
nent authority  and  continues  the  com- 
mitment that  we,  in  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment, have  made  to  helping  the  handi- 
capped. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  there  are  at  least 
7.8  million  handicapped  children  In  the 
coimtry,  and  of  these  BEH  reported  to 
the  Congress  this  year  that  only  55  per- 
cent were  receivhig  a  public  education. 
In  addition,  BEH  claims  that  only  22  per- 
cent of  pi-eschool  aged  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  receiving  public  education. 
Handicapped  children  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  public  schools  or  from  pro- 
grams designed  to  specifically  meet  their 
unique  needs  because  as  a  general  rule  it 
is  more  expensive  to  educate  them. 

TaE    PBOBLEBI 

The  major  problem  facing  the  handi- 
capped today  is  that  a  great  number  of 
children  are  simply  not  receiving  an  ed- 
ucation or  an  education  designed  to  meet 
their  unique  problems  or  needs.  It  Is  gen- 
erally more  expensive  to  educate  these 
chUdren,  and  because  of  the  high  cost, 
numerous  school  systems  until  recently 
have  tended  to  systematically  exclude 
many  of  these  children  from  not  cmly 
special  educational  programs  but  quite 
often  from  school  Itself.  In  recent  years 
this  situation  has  begxm  to  reverse  Itself 
because  there  have  been  numerous  law- 
suits filed  in  behalf  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  force  schools  to  provide  educa- 
tional services.  The  suits  have  been  based 
on  State  compulsory  attendance  laws.  All 
of  us  when  we  were  young  were  required 
to  attend  school  because  of  compulsoiT 
attendance  laws.  In  spite  of  these  laws, 
over  one  million  handicapped  children 
are  still  denied  access  to  an  education 
today.  The  lawsuits  which  had  been  filed 
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in  their  behalf  are  based  on  the  right  of 
handicapped  children  to  be  educated, 
and  the  suits  have  contended  that  State 
laws  requiring  education  simply  have  not 
been  carried  out.  Twelve  suits  have  al- 
ready been  concluded,  and  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  over  40  right  to  education 
suits  pending  against  States.  The  suits 
are  designed  to  force  States  and  local 
school  systems  to  provide  educational 
services  for  the  4  million  handicapped 
children  who  are  in  school  but  not  re- 
ceiving special  educational  services  as 
well  as  those  who  are  excluded  from 
school  altogether. 

WHAT    ARE     EXCESS     COSTS? 

To  simplify  the  explanation,  assume 
that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  attended  the  Ray- 
bum  School  and  their  classroom  was 
room  2175.  Assume  also  tlrnt  the  District 
of  Columbia  School  System  pays  $1,500 
per  student.  $1,500  covers  all  school  ex- 
penses, that  is,  teacher  salaries,  principal 
salaries,  transpoi-tation,  books,  cafeteria, 
equipment,  building  costs,  and  so  forth. 
Now  assume  that  one  day,  through  a  test- 
ing program,  one  of  the  students  was 
identified  as  handicapped.  The  student 
was  then  placed  in  a  classroom  for  the 
"handicapped"  in  room  2261  of  the  Ray- 
-  bum  School,  and  the  cost  for  providing 
a  "special  education"  was  $2,500  for  each 
student  in  that  room.  The  excess  costs 
would  be  the  difference  between  the 
$1,500  and  $2,500  figures— or  $1,000. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  very  simple  ex- 
planation, because  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  not  the  same.  Children  often 
have  unique  problems.  Not  all  blind  chil- 
dren need  the  same  special  program; 
many  can  be  educated  In  regular  class- 
rooms with  some  assistance  from  readers 
and  special  braille  textbooks;  others  are 
trained  In  special  segregated  classrooms 
or  institutions.  Not  all  retarded  children 
require  special  segregated  classes;  many 
can  be  educated  in  regular  classrooms 
and  given  supplementary  services 
through  a  resource  program.  As  you  can 
see,  it  Is  difficult  to  make  a  generalized 
statement  that  applies  to  all  handi- 
capped children.  Also  it  Is  difBcult  to 
make  a  judgment  simply  on  the  basis  of 
the  word  "handicapped"  because  a  deaf 
child  may  require  far  more  services,  spe- 
cialized personnel,  training,  and  equip- 
ment than  a  retarded  child.  A  child  with 
cerebral  palsy  may  in  addition  to  the  CP 
problems  have  hearing  and  visual  prob- 
lems; however,  not  all  CP  children  have 
all  of  these  problems:  many  are  gifted. 
Costs  vary  from  child  to  child.  To  com- 
plicate this  problem  even  further,  states 
reimburse  local  school  districts  for  pro- 
viding services  to  handicapped  children 
In  a  variety  of  ways  since  It  Is  virtually 
Impossible  to  get  one  common  set  of 
statistics  or  data  base  which  may  be  ap- 
plied nationally  and  be  easily  translated 
when  comparing  one  state  to  another  or 
one  school  district  to  another. 

WHAT  AWS  STATES  DOINCf 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
legislation  is  not  intended  nor  will  it  be 
a  substitute  or  a  replacement  for  local 
and  State  expenditures  for  the  handi- 
capped. Quite  the  contrary,  States  and 
local  governments  have  hicreased  their 
expendituies  significantly  over  the  last 


decade  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children.  In  fact,  the 
amounts  of  money  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  put  into  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  programs  have  been  in- 
significant in  comparison  to  what  is  ac- 
tually put  forward.  Dming  our  commit- 
tee's hearings  Mi"s.  Francis  Mclntyre  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  pro- 
vided the  following  chart  showing  the 
State  of  Marj  land'c  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  for  the  last 
10  years. 
Maryland  State  aid  for  the  handicapped 

Total  cost 

1966-67  - $4,749,484 

1967-68  - 9,999,264 

1968-69  14.793,506 

19G9-70  15,794,967 

1970-71 -.  20.686.572 

1971-72  26.220,334 

1972-73 27.493,899 

1973-74  - 30,663.600 

1974-75  34,500.000 

1975-76  43,900.000 

Of  this  amount  he  claimed  less  than 
$2  million  comes  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land from  the  Federal  Govemment  un- 
der title  VI  B — the  legislation  we  are 
amending  today.  Mr.  Mclntyre  contend- 
ed that  Federal  fimds  are  needed,  but 
to  date  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
Federal  (jovernment  was  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  States  contribu- 
tion and  the  degi-ee  of  need. 

FEATURES  OF  THE   BILL 

There  are  many  features  in  Uie  bill 
wiiich  I  feel  are  significant  and  I  believe 
will  guarantee  that  money  appropriated 
under  this  legislation  will  go  directly  to 
sei-ve  handicapped  children  and  will  not 
be  comingled  In  general  education  budg- 
ets. Is  the  requirement  that  moneys  de- 
rived from  this  act  must  be  spent  after 
a  school  district  computes  and  deter- 
mines the  average  expenditure  for  each 
student  in  that  school  district  and  spends 
that  amount  of  money  on  each  lumdl- 
capped  child  before  these  Federal  dollars 
are  spent.  Through  this  requirement  It  Is 
our  Intent  that  because  It  Is  so  much 
more  expensive  to  serve  handicapped 
children  than  those  who  are  normal, 
this  money  should  be  used  to  provide 
those  services  which  are  over  and  above 
those  which  any  student  in  a  particular 
school  system  would  receive. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  requirement 
for  the  development  of  Individualized 
education  programs  for  each  handi- 
capped child.  This  would  be  an  educa- 
tional plan  which  Is  developed  jointly  by 
the  local  education  agencies,  a  teacher 
involved  with  the  specific  education  of 
the  handicapped  child,  and  his  parents  or 
guardian.  The  plan  would  Include  a 
statement  of  the  child's  present  level  of 
educational  performance,  a  statement  of 
the  goals  to  be  achieved,  a  statement  of 
the  specific  services  which  will  have  to 
be  provided,  a  projected  date  for  initia- 
tion and  duration  of  the  services,  and 
criteria  and  evaluation  procedures  for 
determining  whether  the  objectives  are 
being  met.  Because  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  unique,  setting  up  plans  for  each 
one  makes  good  sense  and  by  involving 
the  parents  in  the  development  of  such 
plans,  the  benefits  begun  In  school  hope- 
fully would  be  continued  at  home.  It  is 
important  to  point  out  that  It  Is  an  edu- 


cational plan  developed  jointly,  but  It  Is 
not  intended  as  a  binding  contract  by 
the  schools,  children,  and  parents. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  provision  which 
specifies  that  the  first  priority  for  serv- 
ices under  this  act  will  go  to  handicapped 
children  who  are  not  now  receiving  an 
education  or  necessary  special  services. 
The  second  priority  will  be  to  handi- 
capped children  who  have  the  most  se- 
vere handicaps  and  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing adequate  special  education  or  related 
sei-vices.  The  second  priority  to  the  most 
severely  handicapped  means  the  most  se- 
verely handicapped  within  each  particu- 
lar disability  category  and  not  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  one  type  of  handicap 
is  more  severe  than  another. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  a  provision 
which  covers  all  education  legislation 
and  not  just  legislation  for  the  handi- 
capped. As  you  know,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  grant  Congress  the 
authority  to  review  regulations  promul- 
gated by  HEW  for  a  period  of  45  days 
after  their  pubUcation  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Congress  during  this  time  may 
choose  to  issue  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval pointing  out  those  portions  of  the 
regulations  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  act  or  take  no  action.  It  is  easily  ar- 
guable that  in  the  event  Congress  takes 
no  action,  it  is  implicitly  consenting  to 
and  approving  of  the  subject  regulations. 
This  provision  will  prevent  HEW  from 
arguing  that  Congress  inaction  consti- 
tutes implied  approval  or  consent  to  such 
regulations.  Thus,  Congress  will  not  be 
stopped  from  claiming  at  a  later  date 
that  the  regulations  are.  In  fact,  incon- 
sistent. 

AUTHORIZATION    LEVELS 

Having  pointed  out  all  of  the  good  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  I  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  express  my  concerns  about  one 
major  fiaw  which  I  feel  must  be  cor- 
rected. I  refer  to  the  formula  for  dis- 
tributing funds. 

I  want  this  bill  to  become  law  but  I  am 
concerned  that  through  the  projected  ex- 
penditures, we  may  be  Inviting  a  veto. 
In  the  committee  report  I,  along  with 
several  other  colleagues — Messrs.  Bell. 
Erlenborn,  Buchanan,  Pressler,  Gooo- 
LiNG — expressed  real  concern  about  the 
projected  costs  of  the  legislation  and  re- 
ferred to  them  a"  unrealistic.  I  urge 
each  Member  to  read  those  views  foimd 
on  pages  59  and  60  of  report  94-332. 

On  Wednesday  when  this  bill  Is  con- 
sidered, I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  delete  the  projected  entitle- 
ment and  authorizations  from  the  bill 
and  allow  the  Appropriation  and  Budget 
Committee  process  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual level  of  funding  provided.  This  is 
the  way  it  will  work  anyway.  Because  so 
many  of  the  provisions  Included  are  sig- 
nificant, I  feel  that  we  should  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  entire  bill  by  passhig  legllsla- 
tlon  that  contains  "unreachable  levels." 

The  amendment  follows : 
Amendment  to  H.R.  7217  To  Be  Offered  bt 
Mr.Qxm 

Page  30,  strike  out  line  4  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

GRANT   entitlements:    EXTENSION    OP 
CEKTAIN  FROVIBXON8 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  011(b)(1)  of  th* 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.O. 
1411(b)(1))  (herelnafterln  this  Act  referred 
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to  as  the  "Act")    is  aineude<l  to  read  aa 
lollowB : 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  section  (c) 
(1),  from  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 
to  each  local  educational  agency  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of — 

'•(A)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
In  the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  In  programs  of  free 
appropriate  public  education  which  meet  the 
criteria  established  in  section  614(a)  (1),  di- 
vided by  the  total  number  of  such  handi- 
capped children  in  the  school  districts  oi  all 
local  educational  agencies  of  all  the  States: 
and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year." 

Page  30,  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2) ". 

Page  30.  beginning  on  line  6,  stilke  out 
"(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■Act') ". 

Page  30,  line  11,  strike  out  "(2)'  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(3)";  on  line  16,  strike 
out  "(3)"  and  Insert  In  lien  thereof  "(4)"; 
and  on  line  21,  strike  out  "(4»"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6) ". 

Page  39,  strike  out  line  1»  and  everything 
that  follows  down  through  page  40,  line  5, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Kxcept  as  provided  in  section  (c) 
(1),  from  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 
to  each  local  educational  agency  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
In  the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  in  programs  of  free 
appropriate  public  education  which  meet  cri- 
teria established  in  section  614(a)(1),  di- 
vided by  the  total  number  of  such  handi- 
capped children  In  the  school  districts  of 
all  local  educational  agencies  of  all  the 
States;  and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year." 

Page  41,  strike  out  line  9  and  everything 
that  follows  through  page  42,  line  17,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
fix  dates  before  which  each  local  educational 
agency  shall  report  to  It  on  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  the  local  educational 
agency,  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  (1)  which  it  estimates  that  it  will  expend 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  The  amounts  so  available  to  any  local 
educational  agency,  or  any  amount  which 
would  be  available  to  any  other  local  educa- 
tional agency  If  it  were  to  submit  an  ap- 
provable  program,  which  the  State  f^uca- 
tlonal  agency  determines  will  not  be  used  for 
the  period  if  its  availability,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  allocation  to  those  local  educational 
agencies,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
handicapped  children  counted  by  each  such 
local  educational  agency,  which  the  State 
educational  agency  determines  will  need  ad- 
ditional funds  to  carry  out  approved  pro- 
grams." 

8PBCIFIC  LEAHNINC  DISABIUTT 

At  this  time  I  wotdd  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Lehman,  with 
whom  I  have  been  working  to  develop  a  com- 
promise which  will  eliminate  the  restriction 
in  the  bill  that  places  a  cap  of  1/6  of  the 
state's  total  number  of  handicapped  childre'i 
who  may  be  counted  as  specific  learning  dis- 
abled. When  amendments  are  considered,  I 
also  plan  to  offer  (with  Mr.  Lehman's  ap- 
proval and  support)  the  following: 

Page  42,  immediately  after  line  17,  insert 
the  following  new  subsections: 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  efTec* 
tive  date  of  this  subsection,  prescribe — 

(A)  regulations  which  establish  specific 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  particular 
disorder  or  condition  may  be  considered  a 


specific  learning  disability  fOT  purposes  of 
designating  children  with  specific  learning 
dlsabUities;  and 

(B)  regulations  which  establish  and  de- 
scribe diagnostic  procedures  which  shall  be 
used  in  determining  whether  a  particular 
child  has  a  disorder  or  condition  which  places 
such  child  in  the  category  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  transmit  any 
proposed  regulation  written  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate,  for  review  and  com- 
ment by  each  such  committee,  at  least  15 
days  before  such  reg\ilatlon  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 431  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act   (20  U.8.C.  1232). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities '  means  those  chUdren  who 
have  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic 
psychological  processes  involved  in  under- 
standing or  in  using  language,  spoken  ch* 
written,  which  disorder  may  manifest  Itself 
In  Imperfect  ability  to  listen,  think,  speak, 
read,  write,  spell,  or  do  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. Such  disorders  include  such  condi- 
tions as  perceptual  handicaps,  brain  Injury, 
minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  and  de- 
velopmental apliasia.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude children  who  have  learning  problems 
which  are  primarily  the  result  of  visual,  hear- 
Ing,  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, of  emotional  disturbance,  or  of  environ- 
mental, cultural,  or  economic  disadvantage. 

(B)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  sulJsection  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Effeciive  on  the  date  upon  which 
final  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  under  subsection  (b) 
take  effect,  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  amended,  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  612(c)  of  the  Act  (as  such  paragraph 
would  take  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  sub- 
section (a)),  by  striking  out  ",  and  may 
not  count,  as  part"  and  all  that  fellows 
through  "one-sixth  of  such  percentage". 

Page  42,  line  18.  strike  out  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

Page  66,  line  22,  strike  out  "8,"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "8(a),  8(d),". 

The  amendment  will  require  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  spell  out  in  de- 
tail ex&ctly  what  may  and  may  not  be 
considered  a  Specific  Learning  Disability. 
Although  there  is  a  definition  for  SLD  is 
in  the  law.  it  is  felt  by  both  Mr.  Lehuan 
and  myself  that  further  clarification  is 
necessary  and  must  be  forthcoming.  This 
amendment  will  accomplish  Just  that.  In 
addition  to  defining  SLD  more  specifical- 
ly the  Commissioner  will  be  required 
through  regulation  to  establish  diagnos- 
tic procedures  which  will  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  identifying  and  classifying  SLD 
children.  Much  of  Mr.  Lehman's  concern, 
with  which  I  concur,  Is  that  many 
children  are  improperly  labeled  and  stig- 
matized because  they  have  personal 
problems  which  are  difficult  for  a  class- 
room teacher  to  handle.  Often,  to  elimi- 
nate such  a  child  from  a  classroom,  he  or 
she  is  placed  In  a  special  class  for  the 
learning  disabled  and  as  a  result,  stig- 
matized for  life.  This  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  bill  nor  was  it  ever  in  the  existing  law 
and  it  Is  my  hope  that  tlirough  this 
amendment  the  entire  Specific  Leamlncr 
Disability  matter  will  be  put  Into  Its 
proper  context. 


Mrs. 


MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  support  to  H.R.  7217 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975. 

In  recent  years,  our  schools  have  been 
confronted  with  historic  court  decisions 
on  the  public  responsibility  to  provide  a 
free  appropriate  public  education  for  our 
Nation's  handicapped  children.  HR 
7217  recognizes  the  States'  lU'gent  re- 
quirement to  comply  with  this  judicial 
mandate  by  alleviating  the  fiscal  burden 
placed  upon  States  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children. 

The  predecessor  of  H.R.  7217  was  en- 
acted by  the  93d  Congress  as  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974— Public  Law 
93-380 — which  represented  a  maior  step 
f orA-ard  in  meeting  the  goal  of  full  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  handi- 
capped children.  In  that  legislation,  a  1- 
year  emergency  authorization  was 
adopted  which  greatly  increased  aid  to 
States  for  fiscal  year  1975;  a  goal  of  pro- 
viding full  educational  opportunities  to 
all  handicapped  children  and  a  time  table 
for  implementation  of  tliis  goal  was  es- 
tablished; and  required  a  plan  from  the 
States  demonstrating  how  they  will  iden- 
tify, evaluate  and  serve  all  of  their 
handicapped  children. 

As  set  forth  in  the  pending  bill,  more 
than  half  of  the  8  million  handicapped 
children  today  receive  no  appropriate  ed- 
ucational services  and  1  million  handi- 
capped children  receive  no  educational 
services  at  all.  Statistically,  the.se  num. 
bers  point  out  the  void  in  our  Nation's 
ability  to  care  for  its  greatest  resource— 
our  young  children.  In  human  terms,  I 
share  the  anguish  of  the  parents  of 
handicapped  childi-en  who  can  find  no 
recoui'se  when  their  children  are  denied 
access  to  public  schools  because  of  a  lack 
of  trained  personnel,  because  their  chil- 
dren are  viewed  as  an  extra  burden,  or 
for  a  variety  of  other  reasons. 

H.R.  7217  then  commits  aU  of  us  to 
reverse  these  appalling  statistics.  It  ex- 
tends for  2  additional  years  the  formula 
in  current  law,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Mathias  Formula."  This  entitlement 
foi-mula  provides,  when  fully  funded,  for 
each  State  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
$8.75  times  tlie  number  of  children  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  3  and  21.  Be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1978,  a  new  for- 
mula takes  effect  based  on  the  number 
of  handicapped  children  served  in  a 
Stat€  times  50  percent  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  the  United  States. 

Other  major  provisions  of  H.R.  7217 
would  require  that  an  individualized  edu- 
cation program  be  developed  with  a 
child's  teacher  in  consultation  with  the 
parents.  It  also  establishes  grievance 
procedm-es  to  give  parents  and  guardians 
of  handicapped  childi'en  an  opportunity 
to  present  complaints  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  special  education  and 
related  services  are  provided. 

As  H.R.  7217  establishes  September  30, 
1978,  as  the  target  date  for  States  to  pro- 
vide all  handicapped  children  with  an 
appropriate  special  education  and  re- 
lated services,  it  demonstrates  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Federal  Government  in 
pro\'idIng  assistance  to  meet  these  ex- 
cess cost.=.  The  full  service  goal  makes  it 
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incumbent  upon  Congress  to  pledge  sig- 
nificant financial  ajssistaiKse  in  order  for 
States  to  provide  the  required  educa- 
tional services. 

We  have  witnessed  the  indifference  of 
the  executive  branch  to  the  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children  when  It 
sends  down  to  tlie  Congress  a  rescission 
request  and  a  gi'eatly  reduced  budget  re- 
quest for  education  of  the  handicapped. 
The  Congi*ess,  however,  has  voted  down 
all  education  rescissions  and  voted  for 
increased  funding  for  handicapped  edu- 
cation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  oui-  handicapped 
children  must  take  priority  among  the 
competing  needs  placed  upon  our  Na- 
tion's resources.  I  believe  the  Congi-ess 
must  continue  to  assert  its  leadership  for 
educational  assistance  for  all  handi- 
capped children  and  vot*  for  passage  of 
H.R.  7217. 

Ml-.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7217,  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

This  bill,  long  overdue  in  my  estima- 
tion, seeks  to  provide  some  viable  solu- 
tions "^o  the  gross  lack  of  educational 
opportunities  and  services  for  millions 
of  children  acrass  this  land  who  just 
happen  to  be  handicapped  in  one  way  or 
another.  H.R.  7217  changes  the  formula 
of  distribution  of  funds  by  making  mon- 
eys available  directly  to  the  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  provides  for  grievance  pro- 
cedures at  the  State  and  local  levels; 
provides  for  a  State  advisory  council; 
provides  that  an  individualized  progi-am 
for  each  handicapped  child  be  estab- 
lished; and,  finally,  provides  that  every 
handicapped  child  be  sei-ved  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1, 1978. 

As  far  as  funding  is  concerned,  H.R. 
7217  would  continue  to  utilize  the  present 
formula  until  fiscal  year  1978.  Tliere  are 
sevei-al  reasons  for  this.  Fh-st,  it  would 
allow  the  States  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  programs  In  the 
same  manner  they  are  currently  being 
implemented.  Second,  it  would  allow  the 
States  to  get  ready  for  the  new  local 
education  entitlement  program  which 
will  go  into  efifect  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

That  formula  will  provide  each  local 
education  agency  with  funds  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie 
amound  of  funding  will  be  detennined 
by  counting  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  served,  times  50  percent  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
United  States. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  equitable 
and  efficient  method  of  funding  since 
the  progi*am  is  so  comprehensive.  The 
amount  that  each  local  education  agency 
will  receive  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
cost  of  educating  the  children  involved. 
And  who  Is  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
termine those  costs  than  the  local 
agency?  I  believe  It  is  a  good  system 
and  I  fully  support  the  concept. 

Wliile  the  right  of  evei-y  unimpaired 
cliild  to  receive  an  education  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  in  this  coun- 
try, this  has  not  always  been  the  case 
with  handicapped  children.  For  decades, 
they  were  put  aside  and  ignored.  Many 
have  been  prevented  from  becoming  use- 
ful citizens  and  self-reliant  adults  only 


because  they  were  deprived  of  ti-alning 
which  would  make  them  so. 

It  is  a  disgraceful  waste  of  their 
talents.  Over  3  million  children  in  this 
country  ai'e  receiving  either  below  par 
education  or  none  at  all.  That  is  imac- 
cep table  to  me.  H.R.  7217  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  coiTectIng  that  imfor- 
tunate  situation. 

The  bill  calls  for  educating  these 
yoimgsters  in  the  classroom  whenever 
possible,  since  this  Is  the  most  ideal  ap- 
proach. However,  it  also  provides  for  in- 
struction in  tlitir  homes,  in  hospitals, 
and  in  institutions.  In  this  way,  many 
children  who  were  heretofore  deprived 
of  educational  opportunities  will  be 
served. 

Reflective  of  om*  expanding  under- 
.standing  of  the  best  way  to  educate  chil- 
dren with  Impairments,  other  types  of 
insti-uction  are  provided  by  H.R.  7217. 
For  example,  the  bill  seeks  to  provide 
some  physical  education,  including  par- 
ticipation in  team  sports.  It  Ls  a  common 
fact  that  physical  training  of  children  is 
an  essential  element  to  their  overall  edu- 
cation. It  is  about  time  that  this  knowl- 
edge be  applied  to  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children.  It  is  es- 
pecially significant  that  such  a  provision 
be  Included  as  we  find  ourselves  working 
to  provide  other  gi'oups,  including 
women,  with  equal  physical  training  and 
pai-tlcipatory  activities. 

Other  ways  of  teaching  tlie  handicap- 
ped child  will  be  adopted.  It  has  been 
determined  that  art  is  a  viable  teach- 
ing tool  for  instructing  the  unteachable. 
The  bill  encourages  local  education 
agencies  to  pi'ovide  some  exposm'e  to  the 
arts  by  providing  classes  and  visits  to 
museums  and  art  galleries. 

My  home  State  of  New  York  was 
among  the  very  first  to  enact  mandatory 
laws  establishing  progi*ams  for  the 
handicapped  children  in  the  State.  That 
was  1917.  Since  then  numeroas  other 
States  have  followed  suit.  We  have 
traveled  far  in  those  years,  however,  a 
look  at  the  statistics  will  show  there  con- 
tinues to  exist  a  problem  of  ineffective 
enforcement  of  the  mandatoi-y  laws. 
That  is  why  H.R.  7217  Is  so  essential. 

Every  child  has  a  right  regardless  of 
handicap  to  realize  his  fullest  potential, 
no  matter  how  great  or  how  small.  I 
would  urge  this  body  to  let  these  millions 
of  children  know  that  we  have  faith  In 
their  abilities  and  that  we  are  concerned 
about  them.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
indicate  my  support  of  H.R.  7217,  a  bill 
to  provide  assistance  to  all  handicapped 
cliildi'en.  Mr.  Bradehas'  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Educatioirdeserves  commenda- 
tion for  their  diligent  and  thorough 
work  on  this  comprehensive  special  edu- 
cation measure  over  the  past  2  years.  I 
hope  this  measure  will  reach  final  passage 
next  week. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
legislation  similar  in  nature  and  scope  to 
H.R.  7217;  both  bills  seek  to  assm-e  the 
right  of  all  the  handicapped  to  receive 
full  educational  opportunities. 

Th-  legislation,  H.R.  7217,  extends  for 
2  years  the  fiscal  year  1975  entitlement 
formula   for   payments    to    S(ates,    an 


amowit  of  approximately  $666  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1978  the  new  formula 
would  be  established  based  upon  the 
number  of  handicapped  children  sei-ved, 
times  50  percent  of  Uie  avemge  per-pupll 
expenditiu-e. 

To  qualify  for  funds  under  this  act. 
States  would  be  required  to  show  that  by 
fiscal  year  1979  they  will  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  providing  special  education 
and  relat€d  services  to  all  handicapped 
children — In  private  as  well  as  public 
schools — who  are  within  any  age  group 
for  which  free  public  education  is  pro- 
vided in  the  State.  It  also  requires  the 
State  to  establish  a  planning  and  ad- 
visory panel  to  advise  the  State  educa- 
tion agency  on  genei-al  policies  and  rules 
under  which  the  States  will  determine 
priorities  for  educating  handicapped 
children. 

It  is  long  past  time  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment recognize  its  responsibility  to  see  to 
it  that  each  individual  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  reach  his  or  her  highest  potential. 
Recent  statistics  indicate  that  there  are 
approximately  8  nullion  handicapped 
children  in  tlie  United  States.  Only  3.9 
million  of  tliese  children  are  receiving  an 
appropriate  education.  Thus  leaving  2.5 
million  cliildren  with  an  inappropriate 
education  level  and  some  1.75  million 
handicapped  receiving  no  education  at 
all.  This,  my  colleagues,  is  a  tragic  waste 
of  human  resources. 

H.R.  7217  addresses  itself  to  the  needs 
of  this  neglected  minority  of  our  school- 
aged  population.  It  establishes  the  neces- 
.'<ary  strong  Federal  supportive  role  to  as- 
sist States  with  grants  designed  to  Insure 
that  those  provisions  enacted  in  the  1967 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  are 
extended,  resulting  in  the  maximum 
benefits  to  handicapped  children  and 
their  families. 

In  my  ovm  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Department  of  Education  revealed  that 
out  of  an  estimated  231,000  handicapped 
chlldien  in  1972-73,  there  were  still 
80,000  handicapped  children  fcr  whom 
special  educational  programs  were  not 
available.  This  untenable  situation  per- 
sists even  though  a  law  mandating  that 
all  eligible  handicapped  children  be  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion Is  in  force. 

Thi'ough  the  provision  of  appropi-Iatc 
educational  services  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals will  be  able  to  become  contribut- 
ing members  of  our  socle^,  and  will  not 
have  to  rely  upon  subsistence  payments 
from  public  funds.  The  time  has  come  to 
reject  the  false  notion  that  persons  witli 
disabilities  are  sole  cases  for  charitable 
action.  This  legislation  will  assure  that 
all  handicapped  persons  are  granted  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  valuable  and 
significant  contributions,  of  which  they 
are  capable,  to  our  society. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitution printed  in  the  repoi-ted  bill,  for 
the  piupose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aitd  House  of 
Repre»entative$  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  tn  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  Tm.F 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  us  the 
"Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1976''. 

Mr.  BRADE&IAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
uiove  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agree  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  liaving  resiuned  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  liad  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  1211)  to  amend  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Act  to  pro- 
vide educational  assibtance  to  all  handi- 
capped children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a*k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
7217. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OTinxL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEED  TO  REGULATE  STRIP  MINING 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marts  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10,  the  House  failed  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  HJl.  25,  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975  by  a  mere  three  votes.  Only  a  fev,- 
weeks  before  that  regrettable  action, 
Washington  was  beseiged  with  hundreds 
of  coal  trucks  thundering  through  the 
streets  In  opposition  to  HJt.  25.  Our  of- 
fices were  inundated  with  strip  mine  op- 
eratocs  and  their  employees  pleading  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  bring 
ruin  upon  them  and  their  operations. 
Many  of  those  trucks  and  mine  opera- 
tors were  from  Wise  County,  Va. 

BLR.  2S  was  a  much  needed  Ull  to  reg- 
ulate strip  mining  througout  the  Nation 
and  eaiJeclally  tn  the  West  and  Wyoming 
where  massive  strip  mine  operations  are 
Just  getting  underway. 

I  cannot  help  but  ask  how  many  Mem- 
bers voted  against  H  Jl.  25  because  of  the 
demonstration  against  that  bill  by  strip 
miners  from  Wise  County?  How  many 
were  concerned  that  enactment  of  this 
bin  wxMdd  bring  poverty  to  that  region 
and  further  handicap  miners  and  opera* 
tors  already  living  on  a  string?  The  fol- 
lowlnir  article  from  this  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Poet  is  extremely  enlightening 
about  Ufe  In  Wise  County.  Va.,  about  how 
the  destruction  of  tiie  land  without  a 
Federal  strip  mine  bOl  has  produced 
masidre  wealth  for  a  vocal  pressiu'e 
gnM9  whldi  was  beard  all  too  wen. 

TiM  article  foflows: 


Mining  Towns  Prospehinc  With  Inftsion 
OP  Coax.  Cash 
(By  BUI  McAUlster) 
Wise,  Va. — ^Uoyd  Sturgm,  a  Wise  County 
tax  official,  last  week  made  his  annual  pil- 
grimage to  ascertain  the  n^tmber  of  planes 
at  the  small  one-runway  airstrip  serving  this 
remote  mountain  town  and  saw  a  sight  that 
ha  stUl  finds  difficult  to  beUeve. 

Sturglll  thought  there  were  only  10  air- 
planes in  the  county  and  he  was  amazed  to 
discover  32  aircraft,  including  sl.t  twin-engine 
planes  and  one  helicopter,  at  the  airport. 

"I  didn't  think  It  would  be  anything  like 
that,"  he  said  softly. 

After  all.  Wise  County,  nestled  against  the 
Kentucky  border  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Virginia,  Is  in  the  midst  of  Appalachia,  a  re- 
gion long  regarded  as  a  bedrock  of  American 
poverty.  It  was  a  section  of  Virginia  so  poor 
and  neglected  that  residents  used  to  joke 
that  "most  Virginians  think  the  state  ends 
at  Roanoke,"  165  miles  east  of  here. 

But,  as  taxman  SturgUl's  discovery  Ulus- 
trates.  there  is  a  new-found  affluence  sud- 
denly surfacing  in  coal  mining  towns  dotting 
the  ^iue  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  Not 
only  has  the  wealth  appeared  at  airports,  but 
Ifs  also  visible  In  scores  of  $12,000,  white- 
vinyl  topped  Cadillac  Eldorados  and  in  the 
ifercedes-Benz  autos  crowding  the  narrow 
mountain  roads. 

It  Is  seen  also  In  $300,000  mansions  rising 
on  ridges  sometimes  overlooking  shanties 
and  bouse  trailers,  and  in  the  mitshrooming 
of  independent  banks  that  hare  piled  up 
millions  of  dollars  in  assets  within  days  of 
opening. 

What's  behind  the  region's  prosperity  is 
the  same  thing  that  has  been  behind  Its 
past  famines — coal.  The  energy  crisis  and  the 
nation's  rediscovery  of  coal  as  a  basic  energy 
source  has  brought  an  unprecedented  boom 
to  the  mining  towns  of  Appalachia. 

The  money  coal  Is  bringing  Into  this  com- 
munity has  made  millionaires  of  a  handful 
Of  onetime  small  coal  operators  and  has 
trickled  down  to  bankers,  miners,  truck 
drivers,  salesmen,  repairmen  and  Innkeepers. 
"The  recession  really  hasn't  come  here," 
said  William  Hartley,  a  professor  of  economics 
at  the  800-student  Clinch  Valley  College  In 
Wise.  Indeed,  while  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare rolls  have  been  climbing  elsewhere,  they 
have  fallen  here. 

"We  were  the  poorest  people  In  the  state 
Tip  until  six  or  seven  years  ago,"  when  the 
price  of  coal  began  rising,  agreed  LouiBe 
Cambloa,  Wise  County  treasurer. 

Even  though  the  region's  coal  prices  have 
dipped  sharply  from  their  1974  highs,  they 
remain  weU  above  the  1873  levels.  "The  In- 
dvifitry."  said  Leonard  Westerstrom,  a  coal 
economist  with  the  V.8.  Btu'eau  of  Mines  In 
Washington,  "is  making  money  like  It  never 
did  before." 

Much  of  the  affluence  now  appearing  lu 
the  mining  towns  was  reaped  in  1974  when 
coal  prices  in  Virginia  leaped  to  as  high  as 
$60  a  ton  from  a  1973  average  of  $11.12  a  ton. 
The  ctirrent  price  is  estimated  by  Wester- 
strom at  about  $20  a  ton.  almost  four  times 
the  price  miners  were  getting  here  In  19W. 
The  peak  prices  were  short-lived  but  they 
produced  s  himdful  of  millionaires  from 
once  relatively  small  coal  operators  and 
spawned  what  Hartley  calls  "the  Appa- 
lachian version  of  the  nouveau  riche." 

Although  some  of  the  coal  operators 
plowed  their  profits  back  Into  their  min- 
ing operations,  others  splurged  their  wealth 
on  Rolls  Royce  automobiles,  shopping  cen- 
ters, diamond  rings,  cattle  farms,  a  race  car 
track,  and  even  the  construction  of  a  small, 
tourist-carrying  railroad  line. 

The  men  who  residents  say  made  for- 
times  In  the  coal  fields  last  year  are  quick 


to  issue  disclaimers  that  their  prosperity 
Is  continuing.  "Its  all  over."  said  tobacco", 
chewing  A.  M.  (Smiley)  Katlifl  Jr.,  throw- 
ing his  hands  up  in  the  air. 

RatUff,  a  former  high  school  football  coach 
who  borrovk'ed  $1,500  to  enter  the  coal  min- 
ing business  in  1956.  was  willing  to  admit 
that  his  coal  mimng  profits  have  allowed 
him  to  buy  a  sliver  Rolls  Royce,  "the  largest 
cattle  outfit  in  Virginia"  (7,000  cattle  on  a 
Tazewell  County  farm  ( .  a  motel  and  a  shop- 
ping center. 

•The  coal  busUieis  is  like  a  yo-yo,"  agreed 
Russell  Large,  who  has  plowed  his  coal  profits 
into  a  shopping  center,  and  a  3«-mlle 
NASCAR-Bpproved  race  track,  which  he  dis- 
misses as  "iiomething  the  people  can  be 
proud  of  "  rUher  than  profit-making  ven- 
tures. 

Millionaires  aside,  tlie  coal  boom  ha.s 
brought  other  changes.  For  the  first  tiine 
since  the  1940s  families  are  moving  into  the 
coal  mining  towns.  Wise  County's  popula- 
tion, for  instance,  rose  to  an  estimated  37.- 
600  m  1972,  the  latest  period  for  which 
figures  are  available,  from  35,947  In  1970. 

The  attitude  of  what  mine  operator  Large 
admits  were  once  "backwoods  people"  alsti 
has  changed.  *^ow  people  are  more  proud. 
They'i-e  holding  up  their  heads  and  aren't 
ashamed  to  say.  'I  am  a  miner."  " 

Politicians  are  paying  more  attention  to 
the  region.  Thursday  night  U.S.  Sen.  Lloyd 
Bentsen  (D-Tex.)  became  the  first  presi- 
dential hopeful  in  the  memory  of  local  poli- 
ticians to  visit  the  county.  A  Bentsen  press 
aide  discounted  speculation  that  the  senator 
was  seeking  funds  for  his  campaign,  but 
added:  "Obviously,  if  we  ai-e  otTered  any,  we 
aren't  going  to  tiu-n  it  down." 

The  manager  of  a  small  jewelry  store  in 
nearby  Norton  said,  "Tou  just  can't  be- 
lieve it,  the  way  they  wheel  out  the  money" 
for  diamonds.  He  did  a  land-office  business 
In  diamond  rings  for  both  men  and  wom- 
en last  year. 

Cadillac  sales  at  Witt  Motor  Co.,  the  Nor- 
ton General  Motors  dealership,  also  have 
jumped  upward,  and  Walley  Witt,  general 
manager,  said  cash  sales  are  "not  very  tm- 
common.  They  do  that  without  flinching, 
Just  like  buying  a  $150,000  loader."  (A  loader 
is  a  piece  of  heavy  earth-moving  equipment 
used  in  stilp  mining.) 

Bankers  in  Norton  aiid  CUntwood.  another 
nearby  mining  town,  delight  In  telling  out- 
siders how  some  mining  clients  carry  huge 
balances  la  their  checking  accounts  and 
write  million-dollar  checks,  often  at  tax  time. 
William  T.  Clements,  president  of  Wise 
County  National  Bank,  said  two  of  his  best 
mining  customers  each  used  to  make  about 
$37,000  a  year.  Last  year  the  men  had  to— 
and  cotild — write  checks  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  for  $2.7  mUlion. 

Paying  taxes  is  something  that  most  min- 
ing operators  dislike  because  the  upsurge 
in  coal  prices  can  sweep  some  of  them  Into 
an  80  per  cent  tax  bracket  before  they  can 
find  a  tax  shelter,  according  to  townsfolk. 
At  the  new  Virginia  Citizens  Bank  In  near- 
by CUntwood,  bank  president  Jimmie  Van- 
over  has  a  client  who  keeps  $500,000  in  his 
checking  account  because  he  refuses  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  Interest  the  money  would  earn 
In  a  savings  account.  "And  I  can  understand 
how  be  feels."  Vanover  added. 

Vanover's  bank  opened  Its  doors  on  Dec, 
6  In  a  t27S.000  white-columned  office  that 
has  yet  to  have  a  sign,  and  by  the  end  of  its 
first  month  the  bank  had  $5  million  In  de- 
posits. In  April  it  had  $13  million.  After  the 
mining  operators  wrote  their  IR8  checks  the 
bank's  deposits  slumped  to  their  present 
level  of  $9  million.  Vanover  said. 

At  Grundy,  a  new  bank  formed  by  Batllff, 
the  mining  operator,  picked  up  $8.6  mllUoa 
In  deposits  on  Its  first  day.  The  bank  Iiaa 
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about  $25   million  In  assets   today,  RatUff 
said. 

"I  think  the  average  coal  miner  is  shar- 
ing in  the  wealth,"  said  John  Kennedy,  a 
Tjnlied  Mine  Workers  of  America  field  rep- 
.esenuitlve  In  Virginia.  "Everybody  who 
«3nts  to  work  iu  the  coal  fields  can,"  he 
fnld.  "There  is  no  shortage  of  jobs." 

Under  the  xiuiou's  latest  contract,  trainees 
slrtrt  work  in  the  region's  niiues  at  $42.75  a 
day  and  miners  at.  $55  a  day.  Most  miners 
work  two  Saturdays  a  mouth  at  overtime 
r.ites  that  mean  "about  everybody  can  take 
iionie  $3<)0  for  a  two-week  period,"  Kennedy 
said. 

CoiMlnt;  at  a  time  when  the  i-est  of  the 
nation  is  in  a  recession,  miners'  wages  have 
lieli)ed  boost  incomes  for  almost  everyone 
in  the  coal  mining  coinitry.  An  .ippi-entice 
mechanic  who  earned  $3.50  an  hour  three 
years  ago  now  can  demand  $6  to  $7.50  an 
hour  and  'aou  have  to  pay  him  that  if  you 
want  to  keep  him."  according  to  George  E. 
HuuJiicutt,  a  Norton  soft  drink  bottler  and 
city  councilman. 

'Ihe  boom  has  albo  given  the  region's 
usually  hard-pressed  governments  more 
money  llian  they've  ever  had.  In  Wise  Coun- 
ty one  of  the  Issues  facing  county  govern- 
ment leaders  Is  where  to  put  and  what  to 
name  the  five  new  elementary  schools  the 
county  Is  planniuo'.  In  Clintwood  banker 
Vanover  noted  that  Dickenson  County  soon 
will  replace  its  tiny,  store-front  library  with 
a  $500,000  building  built  with  surplus  couii- 
ty  funds. 

If  wealth  has  changed  the  style  of  life  lu 
the  mining  towns,  most  folks  say  they  can't 
notice  It.  'Die  new  mining  millionaires  are 
"just  old  boys  who  used  to  wear  owralls  with 
patches  on  ihem:  only  now  they  can  have  a 
•*250.000  home  and  drive  n  Llacolu  Conti- 
nental,"' said  Vanover. 

Some  mounlain  attiiudefs,  surli  as  distrust 
oi'  outsiders,  remain.  Last  year  a  traveling 
iiroker  selling  stock  found  himself  talkhig  to 
Shelcy  MulliJis,  who  dabbles  in  mining  but  is 
more  properly  known  as  the  sherUT  of  Wise 
County.  Mull  ins  checked  the  man  out  and  let 
him  continue,  but  townsfolk  say  It's  unlikely 
that  the  man  sold  much  stock. " 

Mountaineers'  distrust  of  outsiders  has  a 
good  basis,  according  to  professor  Hai-tley.  "If 
outsiders  came  in.  It  was  always  to  do  some- 
thing to  them." 

Even  so,  the  Inn  at  Wise  Courthouse,  a 
19th-century  hotel  filled  with  antique  fiunl- 
ture,  keeps  its  80  rooms  filled,  and  guests  are 
warned  to  make  reservations  at  lea'.t  a  week 
In  advance. 

As  for  entertainment,  there  Isn't  much. 
The  county  has  two  drive-ln  movies,  and  one 
.shows  X-rated  movies.  Hard  liquor  is  ille- 
gal, but  wine  and  beer  are  sold  at  several 
small  cafes.  The  ban  on  sales  of  stronger 
drink  is  supported  by  the  area's  numerous 
fundamentalist  churches  and  the  county's 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Coalfield  Progress, 
which  recently  attacked  the  use  of  alcohol 
on  prime-time  television. 

Poverty  remains  In  the  county,  but  It  Is 
apparently  on  the  decrease  or  falling  in 
relation  to  the  county's  total  population. 
Countl  social  services  director  B.  G.  Jennings 
said  the  number  of  famlUes  receiving  food 
stamps  m  Jime  was  down  to  841  from  1,051 
lu  June  1978.  The  number  of  people  In  other 
welfare  programs  has  remained  staWe  in  the 
face  of  easier  eligibility  requirements  and  a 
(,'reater  number  of  people  In  the  county. 

"Everybody's  living  better  out  here,"  said 
James  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  a  31-year-old  graduate 
'>f  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  In  mining 
engineering  and  one  of  the  few  miners  In  the 
area  with  an  academic  brackground  In  mln- 
iug.  Brown,  who  left  a  position  with  a  Cm- 
einnatl  mining  firm  to  return  to  the  coal- 
fields in  1972  said  the  secret  to  being  a  suc- 
cess In  the  industry  is  simple. 


"A  good  rule  in  the  coal  business  is  "Just 
don't  lose  any  money,"  he  said  In  his  paneled 
office  In  a  new  building  buUt  over  what  was 
once  a  collection  of  mining  shanties.  A  suc- 
cessful mmer  must  be  able  to  keep  making 
a  modest  profit  "and  ecccpt  the  fact  that 
oDcp  in  every  four  yeaii*.  I'll  make  enough  to 
make  it  all  worthwhile. 

•  Tlie  woods,"  he  said,  "are  full  of  miners 
•v!)Q  niiule  millions  and  then  went  br-.»tce." 


GUAM  ORGANIC  DAY 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Mc- 
Pali.).  Under  a  previoius  order  of  the 
Hou.se,  the  gentleman  fix>ni  Guam  <Mr. 
Won  Pat)  is  recognized  for  60  minute.s. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  21 
i.s  the  occasion  for  a  dual  celebration  on 
Guam  by  virtue  of  Guam's  law,  for  it 
marks  the  annivei'sary  of  Guam's  libera- 
tion from  Japanese  forces  in  1944  and 
the  enactment  of  the  Guam  Oi'ga)iic  Act 
by  Congre-ss  which  conferred  American 
citiiieiiship  upon  the  people  of  Guam  and 
est^ablished  civil  government. 

This  year,  the  date  takes  on  special 
.significance  as  we  celebrate  the  2dih  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Organic 
Act  on  August  1, 1950  by  President  HaiTy 
S.  Tj-uman. 

When  the  Pi-e.sident  affixed  his  signa- 
tme  to  that  historic  document,  he  made 
permanent  tlie  union  between  the  peoples 
of  Guam  and  the  United  States.  For  the 
people  of  Guam,  the  Oi*ganic  Act  is, 
.somewhat,  similar  to  the  Constitution  in 
tliat  both  documents  confeii'ed  upon  the 
people  political  integrity.  The  United 
States  will  celebrate  its  Bic^entemiial  next 
year.  Guam,  as  part  of  America  will 
cheerfully  and  patriotically  share  in  the 
festivities.  But,  none  of  us  who  labored 
.so  long  and  hard  25  years  ago  can  for- 
yet  that  the  Organic  Act  marked  Guam's 
ascension  to  closer  and  inextricable  ties 
to  this  Nation's  affairs  and  brought  to 
our  people  political  rights  and  economic 
px-ogress. 

Now,  2 ',2  decades  later,  I,  as  Guam's 
first  elected  Delegate  to  the  Congress, 
take  considerable  pride  in  my  island's  ad- 
vances mider  the  Organic  Act.  Guam  has 
progressed  from  being  an  isolated  mili- 
taiT  outpost  in  the  Pacific  to  our  present 
position  as  one  of  the  most  developed 
and  prasperous  societies  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  Much  of  the  credit  for  tliese  de- 
velopments rest  with  the  Congress  for 
having  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  pro- 
vide the  tei-ritory  with  the  legal  means 
to  cari-y  out  our  political,  social,  and 
economic  developments. 

The  realization  of  those  dreams  had 
their  origins  many  years  since  1898  when 
Spain  ceded  Guam  to  the  United  States 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  From  that  point 
on,  Guamanlans  began  harboring  hopes 
of  closer  American  ties  and  the  aspira- 
tion of  citizenship.  In  1925,  a  visiting 
team  of  11  Congressmen  who  visited  the 
island  were  implored  by  local  residents 
to  support  legislation  granting  citizen- 
ship to  the  Guamanians.  Their  quest  met 
with  partial  success  In  1936  when  the  U.S. 
Senate  actually  considered  such  legisla- 
tion. 

However,  World  War  n  Interrupted 
those  dreams  with  a  horrifying  sudden- 
ness. For  Guam,  that  period  carried  se- 


vere hardships  for  we  were  occupied  by 
the  enemy  for  3  years  during  which  time 
our  people  never  lost  their  loyalty  to 
America  nor  the  hope  that  the  American.-, 
would  one  day  return  in  triumphiint  vic- 
tOlT. 

With  the  leturn  of  Ui<?  Americans  ;n 
1944,  Guam  once  again  began  the  pnr- 
.suit  of  niore  permanent  relations  v.'iih 
Wa.shington.  The  iia.ssage  by  Congi-e-s 
in  19.50  of  PiiJjlic  Idw  81-630,  the  Guam 
Organic  Act,  brought  a  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  our  hojjes  and  a.spirations.  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  the  fotmulation  of  that  historic 
document. 

Since  thai  timo.  Congress  has  seen  Hr 
lo  modify  the  Oi-asanic  Act  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  chief  of  which  authorized 
an  elected  Governor  and  elected  Dele- 
gate to  the  Congres.s.  And.  today,  I  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  continue 
our  quest  to  improve  our  pohtical  status 
witliin  the  American  framework.  Re- 
cently, I  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 489  asking  for  the  creation  of 
a  special  status  commission  for  Guam 
compri-sed  ot  Membei-s  of  Congress, 
White  House  officials,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Guam.  The 
measure  addresses  the  need  for  a  review 
and  study  of  tiie  Guam  Oi-ganic  Act  and 
the  relation  of  Guam  witli  the  Feil- 
cral  Government. 

Whatever  the  future  brings,  one 
thought  must  remain  evident:  The  Or- 
ganic Act  will  go  down  hi  Guam's  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  high  water  mai'ks  of 
our  political  development  and  a  la-stin-.^ 
memorial  to  tlie  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween tills  counti->'  and  Guam. 

As  we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  develon- 
ments  in  Guam  since  1950, 1  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  chosen  to  add 
their  comments  to  mine  here  today  to 
join  with  me  as  I  also  salute  tlie  entire 
United  States  for  making  this  day  pos- 
sible. Together,  all  Americans  ha^e 
created  a  climate  of  liberty  which  has 
nourished  the  democi-atic  institutions  of 
Guam  into  the  pi-oud  successes  they  are 
today.  For  tliis  I  am  eternally  grateful 
and  look  forwai-d  to  another  25  years  of 
continued  progress  in  Guam's  relation- 
ship with  this  countiy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
join  our  colleague  from  Guam,  the  Hon- 
oi-able  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat.  on  the 
occa-sion  of  the  25tli  annivei-sary  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam.  The  territory  of 
Guam  has  great  reason  to  celebrate  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations not  only  to  Tonv  but  to  all 
tlie  citizens  of  the  teiTitory. 

The  Oi-ganic  Act  of  Guam  conferred 
American  citizenship  on  the  people  of 
Guam,  and  also  established  a  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Island.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  this  provided  tiie  birth  of  democ- 
racy for  the  Guamanians,  whose  civil 
rights  and  political  status  were  uncertain 
for  nearly  half  a  century  In  the  1900's. 

Some  25  years  ago.  President  Harry  S. 
Trumar.  signed  Into  law  the  organic  act 
which  foi-mally  made  the  citizens  of 
Guam  American  citizens.  We  salute  this 
historic  document  and  the  pe<H>Ie  who 
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have  Implemented  the  statute  so  cffec- 
Uvely, 

American  citizens  living  on  the  island 
of  Guam  today  have  the  cheiifhed  au- 
thority to  elect  their  own  Governor  and 
most  recently  a  Delegate  to  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  ser^e  with  our  good  friend 
Tony  Won  Pat  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee.  Without  reserva- 
tion, I  can  testify  to  his  effectiveness  as 
a  legislator  and  as  a  representative  of  his 
people.  Tony  has  done  an  exemplary  job 
and  I  join  with  his  fellow  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  in  commemoratmg  not  onlj' 
this  anniversarj',  but  also  the  fine  work 
of  the  Etelegate  from  Guam. 

In  recent  months  the  poUtical  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific  has  taken  new  turns. 
American  forces  have  withdrawn  from 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  and  have 
drawn  a  new  line  of  defense  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Certainly  one  of  oiu*  most  impor- 
tant strategic  positions  is  on  the  Island 
of  Guam.  This  important  territory  has 
contributed  much  to  the  defense  and 
protection  of  the  U.S.  mainland,  and  it  is 
reassuring  to  note  that  the  Guamanians 
will  forever  remain  our  friends,  our  al- 
hes.  and  our  fellow  countrymrai  as  we 
endeavor  to  protect  our  countiy  from 
dangers  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  man5' 
citizens  from  Guam  have  individually 
contributed  to  our  armed  services,  to 
our  Government  service,  and  to  other 
aspects  of  our  national  life.  As  Ameri- 
can citizens,  they  help  to  select  our  nom- 
inees for  the  two  highest  offices  In  our 
country,  President  and  Vice  President. 
Guam  has  much  to  offer  us,  and  In  turn 
I  believe  we  can  provide  benefits  to  the 
island. 

Through  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  the 
citlaens  of  that  island  have  learned  the 
benefits  of  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment They  have  used  this  to  good 
advantage  and  are  contributors  to  the 
overall  improvement  of  American  life. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  ;?lsh  con- 
tinued Godspeed  to  the  people  of  Guam, 
and  we  in  the  Congress  look  forward  to  a' 
continued  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  Guam  as  thev 
celebrate  25  years  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Only  last  week.  I  referred  to  the 
fine  Americans  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  Guam  have  proven  to  be.  With 
loyalty,  and  patriotism,  they  have  served 
the  United  States  in  times  of  war  and 
peace. 

I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Guam  during  one  of  those  times  of  war. 
On  D-day,  I  landed  there  with  the  77th 
Infantry.  Last  year.  I  was  privileged  to 
revisit  Guam,  only  to  find  that  my  first 
impression  of  the  Guamanians  had  prov- 
en correct  With  pride,  determination 
diligence,  and  forUtude,  they  rebuilt,  de- 
veloped, and  strove  toward  the  finest 
possible  standard  of  llvliag.  Thirty  years 
after  my  D-day  landing,  I  found  Guam 
to  be  smoothly  run,  modem,  and  up  to 
date.  Most  importantly,  she  still  boasts 
a  continually  proud  people,  dedicated  to 
the  democratic  process. 
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I  have  often  kidded  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  Wow  Pat,  about  that  1974  visit.  Upon 
learning  that  several  hotels,  recreational 
facilities,  and  businesses  were  nm  by 
Japanese.  I  told  him  that,  for  one  hor- 
rible moment,  I  thought  I  had  misread 
the  outcome  of  that  D-day  inva.sion.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  not  the  case — Guam  is 
dimply  living  up  to  democracy  in  everj' 
sense  of  the  word,  giving  eacii  and  every 
inhabitant  the  chance  to  perform  to  the 
fullest  of  his  abilities. 

I  find  it  most  fitting  that,  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Guam's  Organic  Act,  this 
House  should  approve  the  pact  reached 
viith  the  Northern  Marianas,  taking  us 
one  step  closer  to  welcoming  12.000  more 
new  Americans.  I  know  they  will  be  great 
Americans,  as  have  our  Guamanian 
brothers. 

The  passage  of  Guam's  Organic  Act 
in  1950  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  viable, 
energetic,  and  enthusiastic  relationship 
between  Agana  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Wltli  each  year,  we  have  seen  Guam 
achieve  greater  goals,  and  have  watched 
the  communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween this  Federal  city  and  Guam  grow 
stronger. 

To  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  to  all  those  he 
is  privileged  to  represent  here  in  tlie 
Congress,  I  extend  my  heartiest  best 
?.Tshes  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  August  1, 
1975  marks  an  important  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Twenty-five 
years  ago.  President  Truman  signed  Into 
law  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  which  con- 
ferred American  citizenship  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam,  established  a  civil  govern- 
ment, a  bill  of  rights,  and  paved  the  was' 
for  the  development  of  a  modem  Guam. 
The  Organic  Act  was  passed  in  the  81st 
Congress,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  sup- 
porting that  lefrislatlon.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  distinct  personal  honor  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, and  my  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Antonio  B.  Won  Pat,  on  this  his- 
toric occasion  in  recognition  of  this  land- 
mark act  which  extended  the  prhiciples 
of  democracy  to  our  fellow  citizens  on 
America's  westemmo.«t  frontier. 

Often  called  the  gateway  to  the  Orient, 
Guam  houses  major  Naval  and  Air  Force 
bases  and  provides  a  strategic  American 
defense  structure  and  an  important  com- 
munications center  in  the  Pacific.  This 
was  especially  Important  during  the  re- 
cent Southeast  Asia  conflict  when  citi- 
zens from  the  United  States  and  Guam 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  As  that  conflict  drew  to  a 
close,  both  the  United  States  and  Guam 
responded  with  compassion  to  help  those 
forced  to  flee  their  homeland.  In  times 
of  strife  and  in  times  of  peace,  the  people 
of  Guam  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  found  their  ties  strengthened 
and  the  partnership  mutually  beneficial. 
I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  this  coimtry  and  Guam  to  expand  our 
friendship  and  our  alliance,  and  I  am 
liappy  to  offer  congratulations  to  my 
fellow  countrymen  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  citizenship.  I  am  pleased  that  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Guam 
so  many  times,  and  I  belle\'e  that  every 
American  can  be  rightfully  proud  of  the 
contributions  made  by  our  fellov.-  citizens 


who  live  on  tills  beautiful  Island.  I  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  for  continued  growth 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  President  Tnunan's  signing  of 
the  Guam  Organic  Act  on  August  l. 
1950.  That  historic  act  replaced  the  mili- 
tary control  wliich  the  island  had  been 
imder  for  more  than  50  years,  since  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898,  with  civil  govern- 
ment, and  conferred  American  citizen- 
sliip  on  the  Chamanos  of  Guam. 

Further  democratic  progress  ha;>  con- 
tinued since  that  time.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  faithfully  responded  to  the  loy- 
alty of  the  people  of  Guam  and  today, 
Guamanians  are  served  by  theh  own 
elected  governor,  Ricardo  Bordallo.  and 
their  elected  Delegate  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  cur  friend  and  col- 
league. Tony  Won  Pat.  Through  the  93(1 
Congress  and  now  in  the  94th,  Tony  has 
shown  outstanding  dedication  in  repre- 
senting Guam,  and  currently  serves  on 
both  the  Interior  and  Armed  Sei-vices 
Committees. 

In  order  to  continue  the  democratic 
progress  of  the  people  of  Guam,  Tony 
has  recently  proposed  legislation,  whicli 
I  understand  is  to  be  considered  next  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  to  create 
a  Commission  on  the  PoUtical  Status  of 
Guam  to  revew  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Govermnent  and  the  people 
of  Guam,  with  the  view  toward  recom- 
mending to  the  Conoress  the  most  appro- 
priate status  for  the  territory. 

The  pride  and  devotion  the  people  of 
Guam  liave  continually  demonstrated  to- 
ward the  United  States  is  of  liigh  value 
to  our  coimti-y  and  I  trust  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  respond  to  such 
devotion  in  the  future.  I,  along  with  those 
of  Califomia's  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, ■wish  the  people  of  Guam  continued 
i-uccess  in  years  to  come. 

Ml-.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  today  for  me  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Antonio  Won  Pat.  in  commemorating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Guam  from  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army 
The  enactment  of  the  Organic  Act  on 
August  1,  1950  established  civil  govern- 
ment on  an  Island  which  had  suffered  the 
general  malaise  of  political  and  economic 
stagnation  whicli  characterized  the 
Spanish  Empire  in  its  declining  years 
and  had  subsequently  been  ruled  by  mili- 
taiy  law  since  American  acquisition  fol- 
lowing the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898.  Thii 
shift  of  the  admhiistration  of  Guam  from 
the  Navy  Department  to  the  Interior  De- 
paitment  also  bestowed  American  citi- 
zenship and  a  bill  of  rights  on  the  Cha- 
morros  whose  right  to  self-determination 
had  been  denied  for  over  five  decades. 

As  a  member  of  the  Territories  Sub- 
committee, I  had  closely  followed  the  po- 
Utical development  of  Guam.  The 
amending  legislation  empowering  the 
residents  of  Guam  to  elect  their  own 
Governor  and  a  delegate  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  are  expressions 
of  our  continuing  effort  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsiblUty  of  assuring  Guam's  political 
ad'.-ancemcnt. 
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Unlike  the  Islands  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. Guam  does  not  come  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  weU-intented  trustee- 
ship system.  Guam's  present  status  Is 
that  of  an  unincorporated  U.S.  territory. 
The  enactment  of  PubUc  Law  12-17  in 
April  of  1973,  by  the  12th  Guam  Legisla- 
ture, established  the  Guam  Political 
Status  Commission.  This  law  imposes  on 
the  commission  the  responsibiUty  of  re- 
viewing alternative  political  status  for 
Guam,  including  statehood,  incorporated 
tenitory,  commonwealth,  independence, 
continued  imincorporated  status,  or  even 
affiliation  with  another  nation.  It  does 
appear  presently  that  there  is  a  general 
consensus  among  the  people  of  Guam  to 
remain  part  of  the  American  system. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  and  proper  that  on 
tills  25th  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Organic  Act  and  on  the  verge 
of  our  Nation's  200th  amiiversary  of  its 
independence  that  we  extend  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  our  support  of  their  efforts 
toward  even  more  control  of  their  own 
affairs. 

I  would  also  ask  that  my  coUeagues 
join  me  in  congratulating  Congressman 
Won  Pat  for  his  dedication  in  falthf uUy 
representing  the  people  of  Guam.  It  has 
been  both  an  honor  and  a  privUege  for 
me  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  on  the 
Territorial  Subcommittee.  His  devotion 
to  not  only  his  constituents  but  also  to 
the  ti-aditions  of  American  democracy 
are  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  DON  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  congi-atulations  to  the 
people  of  Guam  on  tlie  attainment  of 
U.S.  citizenship  25  years  ago.  Since 
Guam's  annexation  in  1898,  the  people 
of  Guam  have  demonstrated  time  after 
time  their  loyalty  and  patriotism,  serving 
in  this  century  with  valor  and  distinc- 
tion in  aU  of  America's  wai's.  During  one 
of  those  wars — ^World  War  II  in  the  Paci- 
fic— I  first  glimpsed  Guam,  serving 
aboard  a  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  as  a  Navy 
pilot.  Prom  that  instant,  I  have  empa- 
thized with  the  Guamanian-Americans 
in  their  quest  toward  greater  economic 
and  poUtical  self-sufficiency. 

With  the  passage  of  Guam's  Organic 
Act  on  August  1,  1950,  a  dynamic  rela- 
tionship between  Agana  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  was  established.  A  decentraU- 
zation  of  poUtical  power  was  the  result. 
Initially  leading  to  American  citizenship 
for  the  Guamanians  and  thence  popular 
election  of  their  Governor  and  their 
Delegate  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  But  the 
Impetus  toward  greater  autonomy  has 
not  ceased.  Today,  Federal  and  Island 
ofQclals  represent  both  branches  of 
government  In  Guam.  As  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcwnmlttee  on  Ter- 
ritorial and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  this  concerted  effort 

Mr.  Wow  Pat,  please  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Guam  on 
this  significant  anniversary.  Assure  them 
that  I  shaU  continue  to  maintain  these 
bridges  of  democracy  and  communication 
which  have  been  so  carefuUy  constnicted 
and  have  proved  so  meaningful. 

As  one  who  believes  strongly  In  the 
"partnership  of  the  Pacific"  concept,  I 
see  Guam  as  one  of  the  key  members  of 
that  partnership.  In  addition  to  your  own 


dreams  and  aspirations  as  a  people,  we, 
of  the  United  States,  envision  a  sti-ength- 
enlng  of  our  relationship  and  further 
look  forward  to  the  Guamanians  very 
constructive  and  creative  contribution 
to,  and  expansion  of.  the  American 
dream — dedicated  to  freedom,  liberty,  in- 
dividualism, independence,  and  an 
improved  quality  of  life  for  all. 

We  are  proud  of  our  association  with 
Guam  and  deeply  appreciative  of  their 
willingness  to  sustain  and  advance  the 
cause  of  functioning  democracy  in  this 
key  area  of  the  Pacific. 

Again,  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
our  feUow  Americans  on  their  25th 
anniversary. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Guam,  m  celebrating  the  25th  an- 
niversai-y  of  the  Organic  Act. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  experience  to  look 
b.ack  at  an  act  of  Congress  after  25  years 
of  operation  and  to  see  that  it  has 
worked.  There  is  satisfaction  on  the 
mainland  and  on  the  Island.  The  people 
have  fiourished  and  have  enjoyed  the 
civil  and  poUtical  rights  of  American 
citizenship.  Our  relationship  Is  a  happy 
one,  and  our  effoi-ts  have  created  a  warm 
friendship. 

So  this  is  an  occasion  that  truly  merits 
celebration. 

Our  ventures  across  the  Pacific  have 
not  always  been  so  wise  or  so  fortunate. 

But  in  Guam  we  have  been  true  to  our 
traditions  of  humanitarianism  and  Uber- 
ty.  The  Constitution  did  follow  the  flag. 
And  we  are  aU  better  off  for  it. 

Often,  and  quite  properly,  we  investi- 
gate things  that  have  gone  wrong.  Here's 
something  we  did  right.  Perhaps  we 
should  investigate  and  learn  how  to  do 
it  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  feel  highly  honored  in  joining  my  col- 
leagues here  today  as  we  pay  tiibute  to 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  document  which  made  the  people  of 
Guam  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  2Y2  decades,  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  truly  topnotch  citizens  of  our 
Nation,  serving  their  country  in  time  of 
peace  and  war.  This  wilUngness  to  play 
a  major  role  in  America's  destiny  has 
earned  the  citizens  of  Guam  the  fuU 
respect  of  their  feUow  Americans. 

Perhaps  it  Is  best  If  I  speak  of  first- 
hand knowledge  In  my  dealings  with  the 
citizens  of  Guam.  Upon  my  arrival  In 
Congress  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  coming  to  know  our  friend  and  col- 
league, Tony  Won  Pat,  who  is  something 
of  a  pioneer  to  the  people  of  Guam.  His 
imtiring  efforts  brought  forth  congres- 
sional permission  for  Guam  to  elect  a 
Governor  and  a  Delegate  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Ilie  people  of 
Guam  fittingly  elected  Tont  to  be  their 
very  first  Delegate  to  Congress. 

Tony  has  served  untiringly  in  this 
capacity.  His  otOce  Is  directly  across  the 
hall  from  mine,  and  I  can  say  In  aU 
honesty  that  the  "midnight  oU"  bums 
very  often  as  both  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  his 
exceUent  staff  work  late  into  the  night  to 
serve  their  constituents. 

I  am  proud  to  add  my  voice  to  that 
of  the  many  friends  both  of  Guam  and 


Tony  Wow  Pat  on  this  proud  day  in 
Guam's  young,  but  growing  history. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues here  today  in  a  salute  to  that 
historic  document  which  brought  the 
l^eople  of  Guam  into  the  fold  as  Ameri- 
can citizens:  the  Guam  Organic  Act. 

As  you  know.  August  1  marks  the  25tli 
annivei-sary  of  the  signing  of  tlie  Or- 
ganic Act  which  also  provided  Guam 
v.ith  civil  government.  In  the  2 '2  dec- 
ades which  have  transpired  shice  Presi- 
dent Truman  affixed  his  signature  to  Uie 
Organic  Act,  Guam  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  their  feUow  Americans  for  Iheir 
wilUngness  to  serve  our  comitry  in  time 
of  peace  and  war. 

Tlie  Congress  has  rightly  re&pondeJ 
by  granting  the  American  citizens  of 
Guam  the  cherished  authority  to  elect 
their  own  Govei-nor  and  a  Delegate  in 
the  UjS.  House  of  Representatives.  Serv- 
ing in  the  latter  capacity,  is.  of  couise, 
our  friend  and  colleague  Tony  Won  Pat, 
witii  whom  I  serve  on  the  Hoase  Interior 
Committee.  Tony  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  for  his  people  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  tills  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to 
that  of  his  many  other  friends  in  recog- 
nition of  this  proud  day  in  Guam's 
history. 

This  occasion  takes  on  a  special  note 
dm-ing  these  times  when  America  faces 
severe  tests  ui  our  relations  with  many 
countries  in  the  Pacific.  Despite  our 
many  setbacks  there  in  recent  months, 
it  Is  reassuring  to  note  that  Guamanians 
wUl  forever  remain  our  friends,  allies, 
and  fellow  countrymen  as  we  strive  to 
protect  American  interests  in  that  part 
of  the  globe.  I  wish  the  people  of  Guam 
every  success  in  the  years  to  come  as  I 
know  do  the  people  of  Georgia's  10th 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Guam  (Mr.  Wow  Pat)  for  Inviting 
me  to  speak  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Guam's  return  to  civil  rule. 

It  is  hard  to  beUeve  there  have  been 
25  years  since  the  signing  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam.  This  act  made  the  Gua- 
manians fuU  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  discharged  this  re- 
sponsibiUty in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
American  spirit. 

The  Guamanian  love  for  freedom  with 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  is 
personified  in  my  distinguished  coUeague 
and  good  friend  Mr.  Won  Pat,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  this  Ulus- 
trious  Act  a  quarter  century  ago.  My 
heartfelt  congratulations  go  to  the  Gua- 
manian people  and  their  esteemed  rep- 
resentative on  this  commemorative  day. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  by  act  of  Congress, 
civil  government  was  established  in 
Guam  and  American  citizenship  was  be- 
stowed on  Its  people.  The  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  passed  by  Congress  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  August  1.  1950, 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In 
the  history  of  the  island. 

Guam  was  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
explorer.  Ferdinand  MageUan,  In  1621, 
and  remained  In  the  possession  of  Spain 
until  1898.  After  the  Spanish-American 
War  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
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Guam  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese  af- 
ter Pearl  Harbor,  but  U.S.  forces  re- 
gained possession  on  August  9, 1944. 

An  Important  air  and  naval  base  was 
immediately  established  and  Ouam  be- 
came the  site  of  the  major  airfields  for 
the  squadrons  of  n.S.  superfortresses 
tliat  bombarded  Japan  duiing  the  last 
days  of  the  war.  Later  the  island  was 
the  headquarters  of  tlie  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  U.S.  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  in  the  Pacific. 

Guam  wa.";  again  very  much  in  the 
news  a  few  weeks  af:o  when  it  became  a 
staging  area  for  thousands  of  Vietna- 
mese fleeing  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
United  States.  This  event  reemphasized 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  i.sland  to 
our  country. 

As  a  Texan,  I  remember  proudly  that  a 
fellow  Texan  and  my  friend.  Bill  Daniel, 
served  as  Governor  of  Guam  for  a  period 
in  the  early  1960's.  Bill  Daniel  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  distinguished  Texas  family.  His 
brother,  the  Hon.  Price  Daniel,  was  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  was 
Governor  of  Texas. 

We  should  not  foiget.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  is- 
land, the  great  and  noble  people  known 
as  Chamorros  who  had  their  own  lan- 
guage and  culture  in  thst  area  of  the 
vast  Pacific. 

In  honoring  the  Guamians.  I  wish  also 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Hon.  Antonio 
BORJA  Won  Pat.  thei.  delegate  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in  the  service 
of  his  homeland.  Our  colleague  was 
elected  to  the  Advisor?'  Guam  Congress 
in  1936  and  as  speaker  of  the  Guam  As- 
sembly in  1948.  He  served  as  speaker 
from  the  first  through  the  seventh  Guam 
Legislatures,  was  elected  in  1965  as 
Guam's  first  representative  in  Washing- 
ton and  reelected  in  1968.  In  1972,  he 
was  elected  as  Delegate  from  Guam  to 
Congress  and  reelected  in  1974.  I  am 
proud  to  serve  with  this  distinguished 
patriot. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially the  Honorable  Antonio  Won  Pat. 
Delegate  from  Guam,  to  commemorate 
the  approaching  anniversary  of  the 
Ouam  Organic  Act.  The  act,  Public  Law 
81-630.  was  signed  into  law  by  the  late 
President  of  Guam  have  been  American 
citizens  and  have  established  a  teiTitorial 
civil  government. 

Additionally,  since  the  original  act  was 
past,  25  years  ago,  it  has  been  amended 
so  that  the  people  of  Guam  could  elect 
their  own  governor  and  a  Delegate  to 
the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives.  This 
gradual  growth  of  independence  has 
created  a  political  renaissance  in  Ouam. 

The  citizens  of  Guam  desene  our  re- 
spect, continued  confidence,  and  recog- 
nition for  their  deeds  and  semce  to  the 
Uiiited  States  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 
Today,  July  21,  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  liberation  of  Ouam  from  tlie  Impeilal 
Japanese  Army.  This  is  a  fitting  occasion 
to  restate  the  country's  confidence  and 
appreciation  for  the  bond  that  exists  be- 
tween Ouam  and  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  that  the  future  holds  prosperity  and 
growing  political  Independence  for  the 
people  of  Ouam. 


Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  observance  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam. 

The  Organic  Act  of  Ouam  was  passed 
by  the  81st  Congress  in  1950.  The  legis- 
lation conferred  U.S.  citizenship  on  the 
Chamorros  of  Guam  and  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  civil  government.  In 
noting  this  anniversary  we  must  also 
recognize  a  people  who  have  contributed 
so  greatly  to  our  Nation. 

Although  Guam  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  United  States  in  1898  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  the  island  had  gained 
little  prominence  in  the  Pacific  until  the 
enactment  of  the  Organic  Act,  for  it  was 
without  a  defined  political  status.  Guam 
is  the  only  American  tenitory  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  it  has  become  an 
invaluable  economic  and  militarj*  center 
there.  In  addition  to  being  the  Nav>''s 
lai'gest  home  port,  it  is  also  the  Penta- 
gon's chi^f  coordinating  station  for  all 
military  commimications  in  the  area. 

The  economic  growtli  of  the  island  in 
recent  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
Guam's  annual  growth  is  more  than  25 
percent  and  its  construction  rat€  is  more 
than  50  percent  a  year.  Indeed,  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  island  is  virtuallv 
incalculable.  Guam  has  come  a  great 
distance  since  1950.  and  it  is  destined  to 
so  even  farther  in  the  future. 

I  commend  our  fellow  citi7«ns  of  Guam 
for  their  accomplishments  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  island,  and  I  congratulate 
them  in  this  celebration  of  the  Organic 
Act.  Tiie  success  of  Guam  has  indeed 
been  a  success  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  1 
will  mark  the  25th  amiiversary  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Ouam,  the  act  which 
conferred  American  citizenship  on  the 
Chamorros  of  the  island  and  which  es- 
tablished a  civil  government  there. 

This  act  is  of  significant  historical  im- 
portance to  both  the  native  Guamians 
and  to  those  in  the  50  States.  It  marked 
the  emergence  of  this  indigenous  people 
from  a  relative  state  of  political  limbo — 
more  than  50  years  of  military  contrcl 
lasting  from  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1898  until  the  passage  of  the 
Organic  Act  on  August  1,  1950 — to  a 
state  of  relative  independence. 

The  Organic  Act  was  followed  by  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  provided  for  a 
Guam-elected  Governor  and  also  for 
an  elected  delegate  from  Ouam  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

At  present,  Guam  is  an  imincorpo- 
rated  American  tenitory  united  to  oiu: 
Nation  by  virtue  of  treaty,  friendship, 
common  interest  and  citizenship.  The 
people  of  Guam  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated their  pride  and  devotion  as  well 
as  loyalty  to  this  country  through  sac- 
rifices and  steadfast  support  in  World 
War  n,  Korea,  and  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  is  not  to  mention  the  tinswer\'ing 
resolve  they  have  shown  in  protecting 
our  interests  in  the  Pacific  through  years 
of  political  trials  and  hardships. 

At  a  time  when  we  as  a  Nation  are 
celebrating  oiu*  200th  amJversary,  I  feel 
that  it  is  only  proper  that  we  take  this 
time  to  reconsider  our  policies  and  views 
toward  this  American  territory.  To  be 
provided  the  oiiportunity  to  share  equal- 


ly in  the  principles  which  guide  our  great 
country  is  a  right  which  the  people  of 
Guam  have  earned  and  deserve. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  born 
and  raised  in  a  U.S.  territory  prior  to 
the  time  when  Hawaii  became  our  50th 
State,  I  have  a  particular  empathy  with 
our  island  neighbors  to  the  west  who  live 
in  tlie  territory  of  Guam.  Consequently, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Anthony  B.  Won  Pat,  in  com- 
memorating the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam, 
which  occurred  on  August  1,  1950,  and 
commend  him  for  seeking  these  special 
orders  today  to  do  so. 

I  rejoice  with  the  people  of  Guam  in 
celpbrfition  of  this  historic  day,  and  am 
at  Die  same  time  mindful  of  the  mood 
of  restlessness  which  prevails  amonti 
many  who  express  concern  about  tht 
territoi-y's  future.  This  restlessness 
manifests  itself  in  serious  discussion  oi 
the  alternate  futiu-e  political  courses  foi 
this  distant  Island  territory,  and  has 
come  especially  to  the  fore  in  the  last 
several  months  as  the  related  Chamono 
peoples  of  the  northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands chain,  only  a  few  dozens  of  mile.s 
awa.\ ,  have  moved  swiftly  toward  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  a  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment in  permanent  association  vith  the 
United  States. 

As  the  negotiations  have  pi-ogres.<«d 
for  the  peoples  of  the  northern  Mari- 
an a.s,  legitimate  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  rights  and  privileges 
offered  them  by  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  those  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges for  which  the  people  of  Guam 
waited  so  long.  I  believe  there  is  a  clear 
case  for  a  substantive  review  of  Guam's 
status  as  a  territory,  some  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  this  territorial  status 
ought  to  be  changed,  and  some  mecha- 
liism  established  by  which  the  people  of 
the  territorj'  can  have  some  input  into 
this  process. 

Om*  colleague,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  ha.s  noted 
that  the  Organic  Act  has  been  changed 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I  have 
been  actively  involved  in  some  of  the  de- 
bates on  these  changes.  I  continue  to 
maintain  a  high  interest  in  this  country'.^ 
insular  possessions  and  the  continuing 
poUtical  maturing  process  through  which 
many  of  them  are  progressing.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  nlsh  the  people  of  Guam 
"Hafa  Adai!".  and  to  reassure  them  of 
the  continuing  interest  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  most  distant  piece  of  U.S.  soil, 
where  America's  day  begins. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  on  rising 
together  with  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
to  salute  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Guam  Organic  Act. 

In  1950,  Congress  passed,  and  Presi- 
dent Trtmian  signed,  the  Guam  Organic 
Act  which  provided  the  residents  of  that 
island  with  American  citizenship  and  a 
civil  government.  Congress  has  furtlier 
responded  to  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  by  legislating  amendments 
to  the  Organic  Act  which  have  given  the 
island  an  elected  governor  and  a  dele- 
gate in  the  U.S.  Congress,  that  delegate 
position  now  so  ably  filled  by  Congress- 
man Tony  Won  Pat. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affair.';,  I  predirt 
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that  Congress  soon  will  make  further 
changes  In  the  Organic  Act  to  insure  a 
sound  continuation  of  Guam's  economic 
and  political  progress. 

For  the  past  25  years,  the  Guam  Or- 
ganic Act  has  served  the  people  of 
Guam.  Now  imder  study  is  Tony  Won 
Pats  House  Joint  Resolution  489  calling 
for  a  review  of  the  Organic  Act  for  Guam. 
I  look  forward  to  joining  with  our  col- 
league from  Guam  and  other  members 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  in  this 
study. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  so.  In  these 
times  of  changing  governments  and  re- 
vised standards,  the  United  States  is  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  in  the  Guama- 
nians  a  people  who  are  proud  to  be  called 
Americans.  During  their  entire  75-year 
history  imder  the  stars  and  stripes,  they 
have  repeatedly  supported  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  with  aflQrmative  action  in 
both  war  and  peace. 

The  welfare  of  our  fellow  Amex-icans 
on  Guam  is  a  concern  to  me,  to  my  fel- 
low members  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  total  Congress. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as  a 
member  of  our  committee  our  good 
friend,  Tony  Won  Pat,  who  has  so  ably 
represented  his  people  for  many  years. 
The  expertise  and  experience  he  brings 
with  him  has  contributed  greatly  to  our 
ability  to  imderstand  the  needs  of  Guam 
and  other  areas  of  the  Pacific.  We  shall 
continue  to  work  with  him  and  to  seek 
his  advice  as  we  consider  the  constitu- 
tional development  of  these  areas.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
extending  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Guam  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Guam  Organic  Act. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  next  week,  on 
August  1,  1950,  President  Truman  signed 
that  act  into  law,  and  the  people  of 
Guam  became  American  citizens. 

It  is  enitrely  fitting  that  now,  as  polit- 
ical relationships  in  the  Pacific  are  In 
flux,  we  reaffirm  the  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Ouam.  Ouam  is  not 
only  an  integral  part  of  our  Nation,  a 
key  to  America's  Pacific  defense  network, 
but  also  a  thriving,  self-governing  so- 
ciety. The  people  of  Guam  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  what  they  have  done, 
and  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  main- 
land are  proud  of  them. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Guam  In  1961. 1  was  especially  impressed 
by  the  fierce  loyalty  the  people  there 
hold  for  the  United  States.  I  suggested 
to  leaders  of  the  Guam  legislature  that, 
in  response  to  critics  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, they  consider  holding  a  plebiscite 
to  determine  whether  Guamanians  fa- 
vored Independence  or  continuing  ties 
with  the  United  States.  My  suggestion 
was  hotly  rejected.  They  asked  me, 
"Would  you  ask  the  residents  of  Texas, 
or  perhaps  New  York,  whether  they 
would  want  such  a  plebiscite?" 

Let  me  also  pay  tribute,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  Delegate  from  Guam,  Mr.  Antonio 
Won  Pat.  I  have  come  to  know  him  as  a 
friend.  I  have  worked  with  him  on  the 
Interior  Committee,  and  I  know  him  as 
a  fine  legislator  and  representative  of 


his  constituents  at  home.  They  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  when  they 
elected  him,  and  I  am  proiid  to  call  him 
"colleague." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  today  by  the  gentleman  from  Guam 
•  Mr.  Won  Pat). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  CREATE  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  OFFICE  OF 
CHIEP  OP  STATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  create  an  office  of  Chiel  of  State. 
In  such  an  office  would  be  placed  the 
symboUc  and  ceremonial  functions  which 
Impose  such  a  heavy  burden  on  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  President  under  our 
present  constitutional  system. 

The  act  of  proposing  basic  institutional 
changes  in  a  document  as  sacred  and 
successful  as  our  Constitution  is  bound 
to  be  controversial.  We  all  hesitate,  very 
naturally,  to  tinker  with  a  system  that 
has  lasted  almost  200  years,  and  that  has 
nourished  a  continual  growth  ot  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  religious  freedom  and 
opportimity  unique  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  aftermath  of  Viet- 
nam and  Watergate,  many  Americans 
are  wondering  whether  some  f  imdamen- 
tal  changes  in  the  structure  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  may 
now  be  necessary.  Political  scientists  are 
again  taking  up  the  debate  over  the  rela- 
tive Ewivantages  of  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem over  our  system  of  Government. 
And  at  the  heart  of  this  debate  is  the 
question  of  the  power  and  accoimtabil- 
Ity  of  the  President,  who  serves  as  both 
Chief  of  State  and  Chief  Executive  un- 
der our  Constitution. 

No  one  seriously  believes  that  we  are 
going  to  abandon  our  Constitution  in 
favor  of  a  system  modeled  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  some  other  parliamentary 
democracy  such  as  Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada, or  West  Germany.  Some  Idealists 
see  a  golden  panacea  for  our  problems 
in  parliamentary  government.  But  par- 
Mamentary  systems  have  their  own 
drawbacks.  Moreover,  the  difficulties  of 
grafting  a  parliamentary  system  onto 
unique  American  political  traditions  are 
probably  Insurmountable. 

Nevertheless,  parliamentary  systems 
have  some  features  which  cotild  be 
adopted  smd  adapted  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution,  and  which 
would  establish  a  better  balance  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  One  such  Is 


the  constitutional  amendment  I  intro- 
duced in  1974 — and  again  this  year  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  569 — requiring  a 
special  election  for  the  President  and 
Congress  when  Congress  by  a  three- 
flfths  vote  declares  "no  confidence"  in 
llie  President. 

Another  is  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing today  to  separate  the  roles  of  Cliicf 
of  State  and  Chief  Executive. 

Taken  together,  the  two  amendments 
offer  a  way  of  improving  our  system 
without  departing  from  its  fundamen- 
tals. The  case  is  well  stated  in  the  Au- 
gtist  1975  Progressive  by  Arthur  S.  Mil- 
ler, professor  of  constitiitional  law  at 
George  Washiigton  Univensity: 

On   ALTERANTTVES   to    iMPEACHMtNT 

(By  Arthurs.  Miller) 

A  year  ago,  in  the  final  throes  of  the  Nix- 
on Administration,  scholars.  Journalists,  and 
.Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  pondered  the 
problems  posed  by  our  constitutional  proc- 
ess for  removing  a  President  who  is  unfit 
to  remain  in  office.  Richard  M.  Nixon  is 
gone,  but  the  problems  remain,  and  we 
would  do  well  to  address  them  now,  ratiier 
than  wait  untU  we  are  brought  to  the  brink 
of  our  next  constitutional  crisis. 

All  too  often  in  this  century  the  people's 
choice  for  President  has  become  the  peo- 
ple's curse.  At  least  four,  perhaps  six  or  even 
seven  or  eight.  Twentieth  Century  Chle!" 
Executives  should  have  left  office  before 
they  did.  Four  completely  lost  the  couli- 
dence  of  Americans  in  their  ability  to  gov- 
ern and  govern  well:  Herbert  Hoover.  Uari-y 
Truman,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Richard 
Ntxon.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  physically  in- 
competent fcH"  many  months  during  his  sec- 
ond term,  a!s  was  Franklin  Roosevelt  during 
the  last  year  of  his  Ufe.  The  possible  eighth 
was  Dwlght  Eisenhower  after  his  two  ill- 
nesses. 

That  Is  a  bad  track  record  for  any  office, 
let  alone  the  most  powerful  office  In  the 
world.  We  need  some  way  other  than  im- 
peachment by  which  Presidents  may  be 
removed. 

The  Constitution  provides  only  for  im- 
peachment or  voluntary  resignation,  plus 
the  halfway-house  of  stepping  aside  because 
of  temporary  dlsablUty — either  voluntarily 
or  at  the  request  of  leading  Government 
officials.  None  of  these  provisions  meet  the 
needs  of  a  nation  that  spans  a  continent 
and  that  has  interests  transcending  even 
the  planet. 

Impeachment,  as  the  effort  agaliut  Nix- 
on demonstrated,  is  too  slow,  too  cumber- 
some, too  divisive,  and  traumatic.  Rather 
than  a  catharsis,  it  is  a  hammer  blow  at 
the  body  politic.  No  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  an  impeachable  offense  Is — al- 
though if  the  Nixon  effort  proves  anything, 
it  proves  that  something  close  to  a  "smok- 
ing gun"  must  be  shown.  The  world  spins 
on  while  Americans  Indulge  themselves  in 
their  ancient  constitutional  ceremonies. 
Impeachment  is  a  stately  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury minuet,  completely  out  of  place  in  the 
mad  pace  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century. 

Resignation  Is  possible,  of  course,  as  Nixon 
demonstrated.  But  his  unprecedented  ac- 
tion pointed  up  the  basic  defect  of  resig- 
nation— that  it  cannot  be  compelled.  The 
same  defect  applies  to  stepping  aside  tem- 
porarily under  the  Twenty-fifth  Amend- 
ment, for  It  is  not  likely  that  the  designated 
officials  would  muster  the  courage  to  compel 
a  President  to  relinquish  bis  powers. 

A  search  for  a  feasible  alternative  must 
recognize  at  the  outset  that  the  United 
States,  like  all  major  modern  go\ermnents. 
is  dominated  by  the  Executive.  We  have 
Presidential  government  In  fact,  whatever 
the    Constitution    says,    and    that   system. 
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whatever  Its  merits,  is  uot  likely  to  change. 
The  practical  problem  is  iK»t  how  to  ellml- 
iiate  Presidential  leadership  but  bow  to 
make  it  accountable. 

We  need,  in  other  words,  a  means  by 
which  political  power  can  be  made  as  tol- 
erable and  decent  as  possible.  As  Watergate 
demonstrated,  the  ancient  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  powers,  called  by  Madison  "the 
sacred  maxim  of  free  government,"  is  no 
longer  working.  A  flow  of  power  t-o  the  Presi- 
denc}-,  constltutionalized  by  Congressional 
statutes  and  Supreme  Court  decisions,  has 
created  an  office  that  puts  far  too  much  au- 
thority in  one  person.  No  other  major  na- 
tion so  concentrates  political  power.  Even 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Jormnl  pciiiicul  power 
is  lodged  in  a  collective  leadership. 

Barbara  Tuchmau  has  suggested  "plural - 
izing"  the  Presidency  into  six  different  ex- 
ecutives, but  that  seem?  neither  feasible 
nor  desirable.  If  it  were  to  be  adopied.  the 
necessary  leadership  of  a  Chief  Executive 
wotild  be  lost.  A  better  proposal  has  been 
proffered  by  Michael  Novak,  who  details  In 
Choosing  Our  King  the  ditficiUties  that  arise 
when,  as  in  the  United  States,  one  person 
is  both  head  of  stat«  and  chief  of  govern- 
ment. 

Were  the  Presidency  divided  Into  those  two 
functions,  then  the  ceremonial  duties  and 
much  of  what  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
called  the  "personality  cult"  and  the  "sac- 
rallzlng"  of  the  Presidency  could  dev<dve  to 
some  person  elected  or  named  "head  of 
state."  Novak  suggests  a  person  elected  for 
10  years.  The  symbolism  and  the  trappings 
of  the  ofBce  that  contributed  so  severely 
to  the  difficulty  of  removing  Nixon  would 
rest  with  the  'head  of  state,"  who  would 
have  no  real  power.  Tlie  President  as  Chief 
E.xecutive  covild  continue  to  be  elected  aa 
he  is  now. 

If  the  Presidency  were  split  Into  the  cere- 
monial functions  of  head  of  state  and  the 
actual  governing  power  of  Chief  Executive, 
a  laetter  alternative  to  impeachment  would 
become  possible.  Something  akin  to  a  par- 
liamentary system  could  be  adopted.  Last 
year.  Representative  Henry  Rettss,  Wiscon- 
sin Democrat,  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  calling  for 
an  am.endment  establishing  a  "no  confi- 
dence" vote  on  the  President  alone.  If  three- 
fiftha  of  each  house  of  Congress  were  to 
vote  no  confldence,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  step  aside  and  a  special  elec- 
tion would  be  held.  Reuss  subsequently 
amended  his  proposal  to  expand  the  vote  of 
confldence  to  include  a  .special  election  fc* 
Congress. 

There  are  difficulties  in  this  scheme, 
mainly  revolving  around  the  abeence  of  pre- 
cise standards  that  would  call  for  uo-con- 
fldence  votes.  Such  standards  would  have 
to  t>e  worked  out  in  Congre«>siunal  hearings 
accompanied  by  public  debate.  Pew  would 
want  Presidents  to  be  toppled  for  blindly 
partisan  or  trivial  reasons,  so  standards  are 
necessary,  however  dlfnciUt  they  may  be  Xm 
frame.  ^ 

Some  fear  that  a  no-confldence  procedure 
would  make  the  Presidency  too  weak  and 
Congress  too  strong,  but  that  is  not  likely. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  last  prime  minister 
removed  from  office  in  this  century  after  a 
vote  of  no  confldence  was  Ramsey  MacDon- 
ald  in  1924.  Some  prime  ministers,  such  as 
Edward  Heath,  hare  voluntarily  dissolved 
Parliament  and  called  elections,  only  to  be 
defeated.  Neville  Chamberlain  was  persuaded 
to  resign  in  1940  even  though  he  bod  won 
a  vote  of  confidence.  Anthony  Eden  resigned 
alter  the  Suez  disaster  in  1956,  apparently 
because  he  had  temporarily  lost  his  health 
and  his  policies  were  In  disarray. 

J^he  great  merit  In  the  Reuss  proposal.  If 
itr  were  accompanied  by  the  Novak  sugges- 
tion, would  be  that  a  President  could  be 
removed  without   the  trattma  of  impeach- 


ment and  withottt  the  stigma  of  being 
charged  with  an  impeachment  offense  with- 
in the  constitutional  provisions  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Furthermore, 
the  United  States  would  be  spared  the 
need — if  the  time  came — to  remove  both 
head  of  state  and  chief  of  government  at  the 
sarne  time.  That  was  one  great  difficulty 
about  Nixon:  his  attempted  impeachment 
was  the  equivalent  of  a  British  effort  simul- 
taneously to  topple  the  Queen  and  the 
Priine  Minister.  A  no-confidence  vote  on  the 
President  as  Chief  Executive  would  not  con- 
stitute an  assault  on  the  symbolism  of  the 
office.  Ic  would  not  be  'regicide." 

While  the  process  would  be  far  speedier 
than  iiiipeachmerit,  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  Congress  would  be  quick  to 
vote  no  confidence.  A  legislature  that,  at  the 
very  nadir  of  Nixon's  tenure,  managed  to 
override  only  one  of  twelve  or  thirteen  Pres- 
idential vetoes  is  not  likely  to  act  with  lui- 
seemly  haste  w  hen  It  comes  to  turning  a 
Chief  Exectitive  out  of  office.  The  three- 
fifths  vote  is  additional  insurance. 

Adoption  of  the  Reuss  proposal  would 
probably  force  Presidents  into  greater  co- 
operation with  Congress,  thereby  ftirthering 
the  goal  of  increased  accountability.  Some 
aspects  of  plural Ized  decision  making  would 
be  Introduced,  for  the  President  would  In- 
deed have  to  answer  in  another  place  (Con- 
gress) for  his  actions.  Oiu"  present  system 
allows  him  to  thumb  his  nose  at  Congess. 
as  In  invocation  of  executive  privilege  and 
other  secrecy  devices. 

Congress,  too,  would  probably  be  forced 
to  reorganize  Itself,  were  the  Reuss  pro- 
posal to  be  adc^ted.  A  President  could  not 
consult  with  all  535  members  of  Congress. 
Some  means  of  legislative  leadership  and 
party  responsibility  would  have  to  be 
developed. 

Whatever  the  specific  merits  of  the  Rcusk 
resolution,  certainly  there  is  a  pressing  and 
continuing  need  to  reexamine  the  impeach- 
ment procedures  of  "civil  officers"  of  govern- 
ment— ^not  only  the  President  but  Federal 
Judges  and  members  of  Congress  at,  well.  We 
should  not  be  bemused  by  words  written  in 
1787.  Impeachment,  which  for  the  British  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  "the  chief  institution 
for  the  preservation  of  the  government,"  haf 
degenerated  in  the  United  States  into  a 
rarely  used  blunderbuss.  It  distinctly  is  not 
an  Instrument  to  Impose  badly  needed  ac- 
countability upon  those  who  govern  us. 

To  devise  alternatives  to  impeachment  is 
not  to  tinker  with  the  Constitution,  but  to 
improve  it.  If  the  Founding  Fathers  In- 
tended anything  by  writing  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787,  it  was  that  each  generation 
would  solve  its  own  problems  of  governance. 
They  deliberately  left  the  fundamental  law 
vague,  so  that  succeeding  generations  could 
use  it  flexibly  and  revLae  it  to  fit  contempo- 
rary exigencies.  A  vote  of  no  confldence  is 
no  panacea;  it  would  merely  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  modern 
democracy  in  which  the  ceremonial  and 
symbolic  functions  of  Chief  of  State,  and 
the  political  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  Chief  Executive,  are  combined 
in  the  same  Office,  the  Presidency.  In 
constitutional  monarchies  such  as  Great 
Britain.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  royal 
family  exercises  the  symboUc  and  cere- 
monial functions  of  Chief  of  State,  but 
is  expected  to  maintain  political  neu- 
trality, while  party  leadership  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  are  vested  In 
the  head  of  government,  the  prime  min- 
ister or  premier.  In  the  absence  of  a 
monarchy,  as  In  Israel,  West  Germany. 
Italy  and  France,  an  elected  President, 


who  cannot  be  a  member  of  Parhament, 
performs  the  symbolic  and  ceremonial 
functions. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
informs  me  that  in  45  of  the  world's  152 
countries,  the  head  of  state  is  largely 
ceremonial.  In  most  Latin  American 
countries  the  President  as  Chief  of  State 
is  the  chief  executive  officer.  In  some 
African  countries  the  chief  executive 
holds  both  the  offices  of  President  and 
Prime  Minister. 

All  European  constitutional  mon- 
archies follow  the  British  model,  and 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth 
a  Governor  General  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Queen  performs  many  cere- 
monial fimctlons  and  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  oflScials.  In  many  Commu- 
nist countries  the  Chief  of  State  is  large- 
ly ceremonial,  with  power  resting  with 
the  Party  Chairman,  though  in  the  case 
of  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  Mongolia,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  the  Head 
of  state  is  also  head  of  the  party  and 
the  center  of  power. 

Of  the  States  with  largely  ceremonial 
Chiefs  of  State,  21  are  members  or  for- 
mer members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 9  are  constitutional  mon- 
archies— outside  of  tiie  Commonwealth — 
8  are  parliamentary  democracies,  and  7 
are  Communist  countries. 

The  names  of  these  countries  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  under  these  cate- 
gories are  as  follows: 

CovNTRiKs  Wrrn  Ceremon»ai,  CHn->s  ok 
State 

m«-mbfrs  and  formeb  members  of  the 
commonwealth 

Australia.  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Belize.  Can- 
ada. Comoro  Islands,  Fiji.  Oreuiida,  Gnvana, 
India. 

Jamaica.  Malaysia,  Malta,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Rodesia,  Singapore,  South  Africa, 
Sri  Lankn,  United  Kingdom,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

lUBOPE,\N    CONSrlTlTlONAI,    MONARCHIES 

Belgium,  Denmark,  Luxembourg,  Norway. 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Japan. 

In  the  oriental  monarchies  of  Thailand  and 
Nepal,  the  king  Is  chiefly  a  ceremonial  fiirure. 

PARLIAMENTARY    DEMOCRACIES 

Austria,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Israel,  Iceland,  Italy,  Turkey, 

COMMUNIST    COUNTRIES 

Albania,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Htnigarv,  Poland, 
USSR. 

Amending  the  Constitution  to  create 
an  office  of  Chief  of  State  of  the  United 
States  would  be  beneficial  in  two  ways: 
First,  it  would  significantly  lighten  tlie 
tremendous  strain  on  the  time  and  en- 
ergy of  the  President  by  relieving  him 
of  onerous  ceremonial  duties,  such  as 
attending  funerals  of  other  Chiefs  of 
State  abroad,  hosting  visits  of  foreign 
Chiefs  of  State,  accepting  credentials  of 
foreign  envoys,  and  so  on. 

Second,  it  would  reduce  the  tendency 
to  deify  Presidents,  to  render  them  im- 
mune to  criticism,  to  make  them  our 
elected  Kings.  The  rise  of  the  "Imperial 
presidency"  during  this  century  has  posed 
a  serious  threat  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  checks  and  balances  provided 
in  the  United  States  Constitution.  Sep- 
aration of  the  roles  of  Chief  of  State  and 
Chief  Executive  would  help  to  demystify 
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the  Presidency  and  to  dispel  the  undemo- 
ci-atic  attitude  that  "the  King  can  do  no 
wrong." 

Let  us  now  look  at  both  tlie  physical 
burden  and  the  unnecessai'y  deification 
of  the  Presidency. 

1.   THE   BITRDEN    OF    THE    I-RESIDENCY 

Woodi'ow  Wilson  once  said  that  the 
Presidency  "requires  the  constitution  of 
an  athlete,  the  patience  of  a  mother,  the 
endurance  of  an  early  Christian."  Harry 
Truman  called  the  job  "like  riding  a  tiger. 
A  man  has  to  keep  riding  or  be  swal- 
lowed." 

Prom  the  vei-y  begimung,  Pi-esidents 
have  groaned  at  the  severity  of  the  bur- 
den imposed  on  them  by  tlie  oath  of 
Office.  Washington  called  the  duties  of 
the  oflBce  "arduous";  Adams  called  them 
"oppressive";  and  Jefferson  called  them 
"drudgery". 

As  James  Monroe  was  about  to  leave 
the  White  House,  he  sent  Congress  "a 
few  remarks  .  .  .  founded  on  my  own  ex- 
perience, in  this  Office."  Beyond  a  cer- 
tain Umit,  he  wrote,  no  one  can  go.  If 
imimportant  details  are  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Pi-esident,  he  loses  the 
time  he  ought  to  devote  to  matters  of 
greater  importance.  The  higher  duties 
of  his  Office,  said  Monroe,  "are  sufficient 
to  employ  the  whole  mind,  and  imceas- 
ing  labors,  of  any  uidividual."  Among 
these  duties  he  cited  the  message  to 
Congress,  the  replies  to  calls  for  infor- 
mation, personal  contact  with  Members 
of  Congress,  and  "tlie  supervision  and 
control  of  the  several  departments  so  as 
to  preserve  efficiency  in  each,  and  order 
and  consistency  in  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  Govei'nment."  Monroe  was 
one  of  the  fii'st  to  suggest  the  desirability 
of  aid  to  the  President. 

In  December,  1848,  President  Polk 
made  this  enti'y  In  his  diary: 

The  public  have  no  idea  of  the  constant 
accumulation  of  business  requiring  the  Pres- 
ident's attention.  No  President  who  performs 
bis  duty  faithfully  and  conscieutiotisly  can 
have  any  leisure.  If  he  entrusts  the  details 
and  smaller  matters  to  subordinates,  con- 
stant errors  wUl  occur.  I  prefer  to  supervise 
the  whole  operations  of  the  Government  my- 
self rather  than  entrust  the  public  business 
to  subordinates,  and  this  makes  my  duties 
very  great. 

The  task  undenuiiied  Polk's  health, 
and  be  died  shortly  after  leaving  the 
White  House. 

President  Cleveland  wi-ote: 

I  do  not  want  the  office.  It  luxolves  a  re- 
GponslblUty  beyond  human  strength  to  a  man 
who  brings  conscience  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

Benjamin  Hanison  said: 

And  It  is  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  duriujj 
the  early  months  of  an  administration  if  the 
President  gets  one  wholly  uninterrupted  hour 
at  his  desk  each  day.  .His  time  Is  so  broken 
into  bits  that  he  Is  often  driven  to  late  night 
work,  or  to  set  up  a  desk  in  his  bedroom  when 
preparing  a  message  or  other  paper  requlrUig 
unbroken  attention. 

Piesident  Taft  said: 

I  have  come  to  the  couclui>iou  that  the 
major  pai-t  of  the  work  of  a  President  is  to 
increase  the  gate  receipts  of  expositions  and 
fairs  and  bring  tourists  into  the  town. 

Coolidge  wrote: 

The  duties  of  the  Pre<sldeucy  are  exceed- 
ingly heavy.  The  responsibilities  are  over- 


whelming. But  it  Is  my  opinion  that  a  man 
of  ordinary  strength  can  carry  them  if  be 
will  confine  blmseU  very  strictly  to  a  per- 
formanc*  of  the  duties  that  are  Imposed 
upon  blm  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 
If  be  permits  himself  to  be  engaged  In  »U 
kinds  of  outside  enterprises,  In  fumlBhlnK 
entertainment  and  amtisement  to  gr«at 
numbers  of  public  gatherings,  undertaking 
to  be  the  source  of  inspiration  for  every 
worthy  pubUc  movement,  for  all  of  which  he 
will  be  earnestly  besought  with  the  infer- 
ence that  unless  he  responds  clvUlzatlou  will 
break  down  and  the  sole  reeponslbUlty  will 
be  on  him,  he  will  last  in  office  about  90 
days. 

President  Hoover  complained: 
Another  of  these  useless  exhaustions, 
which  bad  always  plagued  Presidents,  was 
signing  routine  papers.  No  man  could  read 
them  even  on  a  twenty-four-hour  shift.  They 
comprised  aU  military  officers'  conunlssions, 
many  appointments  of  civil  servants.  Treas- 
ury orders,  documents  relating  to  the  guard- 
ianship of  individual  Indians,  pension  au- 
thorities, etc.,  all  of  which  the  President 
could  only  sign  on  the  dotted  line  and  trust 
to  Heaven  and  his  Cabinet  officers  that  they 
are  all  right. 

President  Tinunan  reflected  on  "the 
weight  of  its  mibelievable  burdens,"  re- 
feired  to  the  Presidency  as  a  "man- 
kiUer,"  and  concluded  that  "the  pres- 
sures and  complexities  of  the  Presidency 
have  grown  to  a  state  where  they  are  al- 
most too  much  for  one  man  to  endure." 
And  in  his  memoirs  Truman  wrote: 
I  have  learned  that  one  of  the  hardest 
things  for  the  President  to  do  is  to  find  time 
to  take  stock.  I  have  always  believed  that 
the  President's  office  ought  to  be  open  to  as 
many  citizens  as  he  can  find  time  to  talk 
to;  that  Is  part  of  the  Job,  to  be  available  to 
the  people,  to  listen  to  their  troubles,  to  let 
them  share  the  rich  tradition  of  the  White 
House.  But  it  raises  havoc  with  one's  day, 
and  even  though  I  always  got  up  early,  usual- 
ly was  at  work  ahead  of  the  staff,  and  would 
take  p^>erB  home  with  me  at  night  to  read, 
there  alway-s  seemed  to  be  more  tban  I  could 
do. 

President  Eisenhower  said: 

Of  course,  the  duties  of  the  President  are 
essentlaUy  endless.  No  daUy  schedule  of  ap- 
pointments can  give  a  full  timetable — or 
even  a  faint  Indication— of  the  President's 
responslbUltles.  Entirely  aside  from  the 
making  of  important  decisions,  the  formxUa- 
tlou  of  policy  through  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Cabinet,  cooperation  with 
the  Congress  and  with  the  States,  there  is 
for  the  President  a  continuous  burden  of 
study,  contemplation  and  reflection. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  burden  of 
Uie  Pi-esident's  symbolic  and  ceremonial 
role  as  Chief  of  State  impinges  vei-y  se- 
verely on  the  time  available  for  "study, 
contemplation  and  reflection." 

Accordhig  to  Clinton  Rossiter,  an  au- 
tliority  on  the  Presidency: 

First,  the  President  Is  Chief  of  Slate.  He 
remains  today,  as  he  has  always  been,  the 
ceremonial  head  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  must  take  part  with  real  or 
apparent  enthusiasm  In  a  range  of  activities 
that  woiUd  keep  him  running  and  posing 
irom  sunrise  to  bedthne  if  he  were  not  pro- 
tected by  a  cold-blooded  staff.  Some  of  these 
activities  ai-e  solenm  or  even  priestly  m 
nature;  others  through  no  favUt  of  his  own, 
are  flirtations  with  viUgarlty.  The  long 
catalogue  of  public  dinie.s  that  the  Queen 
fii-icharges  in  Enfeland,  the  Presideiil,  of  the 
Republic  in  France,  and  the  Governor- 
General  in  Canada  Is  the  President's  respon- 
.•sibllity  in  thl.s  coimtry,  nntl  the  oa;;!->guc  is 


even  longer  because  he  Is  not  a  king,  or  even 
the  agent  of  one,  and  Is  therefore  expected  to 
go  through  some  rather  undignified  paces 
by  a  people  who  ihluk  of  him  as  a  combhia- 
tlon  of  scoutmaster,  Delphic  oracle,  hero  of 
the  sUver  screen,  and  father  of  the 
mtiltitudes. 

As  figurehead  rather  than  working  head 
of  our  government,  he  greets  distinguished 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  lays 
TATeaths  on  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
and  before  the  statue  of  Lincoln,  makes 
proclamattons  of  thanksgiving  and  com- 
memoration, bestows  medals  on  flustered 
pilots,  holds  state  dinners  for  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  the  Supreme  Court,  lights  the 
nation's  Christmas  tree,  buys  the  first  poppy 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  gives  the 
first  crisp  banknote  to  the  Red  Cross,  throws 
out  the  first  ball  for  the  Senators  (the  harm- 
less ones  out  at  Griffith  Stadium),  rolls  the 
first  eggs  for  the  Easter  Bunny,  and  in  the 
course  of  any  month  greets  a  fantastic 
procession  of  firemen,  athletes,  veterans.  Boy 
Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  bootiters,  hog  callei-«, 
exchange  students,  and  heroic  school  chU- 
dren.  The  annual  United  Fund  Drive  could 
not  possibly  get  underway  without  a  five- 
minute  telecast  from  the  White  House;  Sun- 
day Is  not  Stmday  if  the  President  and  h<s 
lady  skip  church;  a  public-works  project 
Is  not  public  uncU  the  President  presjHe.s  a 
sUver  key  in  Washington  and  explodes  a 
charge  of  dynamite  in  Fort  Peck  or  Hanfurd 
or  the  Tennessee  VaUey. 

The  President  is  not  permitted  to  confine 
this  sort  of  activity  to  the  White  House  a)»d 
the  city  around  it.  The  people  expect  lilni  to 
come  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  tiie 
presidential  grand  tour,  a  precedent  set  con- 
.splcuously  by  George  Washington.  Is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  tlie  ceremonial  function. 
Nor  is  this  function,  for  obvious  political 
and  cultural  reasons,  untained  with  commer- 
cialism. If  It  Isn't  one  "Week"  for  him  to 
proclaim  or  salute,  its  another,  and  what 
President,  especially  in  an  election  year, 
would  turn  away  the  Maid  of  Cotton  or  the 
Railroad  Man  of  the  Year  or,  to  keep  every- 
body happy,  the  Truck  Driver  of  the  Year 
from  the  White  House  door? 

The  President,  in  short,  is  the  one-man 
distUlation  of  the  American  people  just  as 
surely  as  the  Queen  is  of  the  Britlsli  people; 
he  Is,  In  President  Taft's  words,  "the  per- 
sonal embodiment  and  representative  of  their 
dignity  and  majesty."  (Mr.  Taft,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  uniquely  shaped  by  nature's 
lavish  hand  to  be  a  personal  embodiment  of 
dignity  and  majesty. )  Or  as  Attorney  General 
Stanberry  argtied  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1867  in  the  case  of  Mississippi  v.  Johnson: 
Undoubtedly  so  far  as  the  mere  individual 
man  Is  concerned  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  President  and  a  king;  but  so 
far  as  the  office  is  concerned — so  far  as  the 
great  executive  office  of  this  government  is 
concerned— I  deny  that  there  Is  a  particle  less 
dignity  belonging  to  the  office  of  President 
than  to  the  office  of  King  of  Great  Britahi  or 
of  any  other  potentate  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  represents  the  majesty  of  the  law 
and  of  the  people  as  fully  and  as  essentially, 
and  with  the  same  dignity,  as  does  any  abso- 
lute monarch  or  the  head  or  any  Independent 
government  In  the  world. 

S.  THF   STMBOUC   DEIFIC.tTtON   OF  THF 
PRESIDENCY 

Tlie  national  symbolism  attached  to 
the  Presidency  lias  been  developing  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  The  late 
Hemy  Jones  Foi-d,  in  his  book.  "The  Rise 
and  Growth  of  American  PoUtics,"  wi-ote 
thaU- 

lu  the  Presidential  office  as  it  has  been 
constituted  since  Jackson's  time,  American 
democracy  has  revived  the  oldest  political  In- 
.stltution  of  the  race,  the  elective  kingship.  It 
Is  aU  there:  The  prerecognitlon  of  the  nota- 
bles, and  the  iunmltuous  choice  of  the  free- 
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XL^en,  only  conformed  to  the  modern  condi- 
tloas. 

If  he  had  wished  to  cite  examples.  Ford 
might  hare  mentioned  the  elaborate 
ritual  of  the  Inauffioratlon  suggestive  of 
the  coronation,  the  21-gim  salute  on  ar- 
rival and  departuie  of  the  President,  and 
the  throngs  that  gather  to  see  and  hear 
him. 

Long  before  FVird's  observation,  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  State,  William  H. 
Seward,  ans\rered  an  inquisitive  English 
newspaper  correspondent: 

W«  elect  »  king  for  tour  years  aud  give  him 
&bb(/lut«  power  wUbin  certAiu  limits,  which 
ait«r  all  lie  can  Interpret  for  niinseU. 

The  symbolism  and  reverence  attached 
to  the  Presidency  is  an  outlet  for  the 
same  human  emotion  that  Britons  feel 
toward  their  monarch.  As  one  Briti&li 
anther  put  it: 

Oertmln  it  b  that  demoor*tlc  goTerninent 
Is  cot  merely  a  matter  of  cold  reason  anrt 
prosaic  policies.  There  must  be  some  display 
of  colovir,  and  there  Is  nothing  more  ylvld 
than  royal  purple  and  imperial  scarlet.  Dur- 
ing the  present  centtiry,  therefore,  we  have 
placed  almost  Intolerable  bttrdens  on  the 
royal  family.  They  must  not  only  head  sub- 
scription lists  and  appear  on  State  occasions; 
they  must,  also.  Inspect  this  and  that,  open 
this  and  that,  lay  this  stone  and  that,  and 
undertake  a  thoiisand  other  dull  tasks  in  a 
•Jlaz*  of  publicity.  We  can  hardly  blame  Ed- 
ward vm  if  he  preferred  to  make  toffee  In 
the  kitchen. 

Tlie  English  monarch  is  kept  busy  full- 
time  with  ceremonial  duties,  but  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  must 
somehow  find  time  to  perform  his  duties 
rs  Chief  Executive,  party  leader,  and 
Commander  in  Chief  as  well. 

The  fact  that  custom  has  imposed  upon 
the  President  extraofficial  burdens  eIou- 
lar  to  thoee  of  royalty  is  indicative  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  President.  By  and  large. 
he  symbolizes  the  American  Government 
to  the  American  people.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  sjinbolism  also  serves  to 
strengthen  the  practical  i)o\rers  of  the 
Presidential  ofBce. 

The  founding  fatliers  were  ambivalent 
and  deeply  divided  over  the  appioprlate 
ssrmbolism  for  an  American  head  of  Gw- 
emment.  They  had  rejected  monarchj-, 
birt  the  habit  of  reverence  for  the  king 
as  a  national  symbol  was  deeply  in- 
grained. The  Inauguration  of  President 
Washington,  as  well  as  later  procedures 
and  etiquette  introduced  by  the  Federal- 
ist*, precipitated  a  great  deal  of  amtro- 
versy. 

Vice  President  John  Adams  declared: 

Take  away  thrones  and  crowns  from  among 
men  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  dominion 
and  Justice. 

Accordinglj'.  while  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  Adams  was  urging  an  elaborate 
and  high-sounding  title  for  President 
Washington  and  was  horrified  when  the 
simple  title  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tlMi  was  retained  precisely  as  set  down. 
"What,"  he  dematxled.  "will  the  com- 
mon peorfe  of  foreign  countries,  what 
will  the  sailors  and  soldiers  say.  'George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United 
States?'  Tbej  will  despise  him  to  all 
etenatty." 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  Ham- 
ilton had  avowed  a  preference  for  mon- 
archy. Soon  President  Washington  was 
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being  maneuvered  into  something  of  the 
sepai-ateness  of  a  monarch  under  the 
management  of  public  affairs  by  his  en- 
wgetic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ham- 
ilton assumed  the  role — secreOy  e««a 
the    title — of    prime    minister,    recom- 
mended measures  to  Congress,  and  pres- 
sured Congiessmen  to  enact  them,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  fii-st  administration  stUI 
stands  as  Hamilton's,  not  Washington's. 
Adams'    and    Hamilton's    "idling    of 
monarchy"  brought  about  a  strong  emo- 
tional reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Inland 
agrarians.  The  symbol-smashing  French 
Revolution,  which  produced  an  epidemic 
of  Jacobin  Clubs  in  the  United  States,  re- 
enforced  the  reaction.  Jefferson  coined  a 
word  "monocrats,"  and.  to  the  glee  of  his 
partisans,  applied  it  to  the  Federalists. 
Even        Washington's        Inauguration, 
tJiousht  Jefferson,  had  been  "not  at  all 
in  character  with  the  simplicity  of  repub- 
lican government  and  looking,  as  if  wist- 
fully, to  those  of  European  courts."  So 
when  the  time  came  for  Jefferson's  Inau- 
guration In  1801,  he  walked  unostenstati- 
ously  from  his  boarding  house  over  to 
tlie  Capitol  to  deliver  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress to  the  two  Houses  assembled  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  The  Puritans  had  not 
been  one  whii  more  detei-mined  to  eradi- 
cate popisli  symbols  from  their  chui'ches 
than  were  the  Jeffersonians  to  divest 
the  President  of  the  trappings  of  royalty. 
Deprived  of  its  symbolism,  the  Office  of 
Plesident  was  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
purely  utilitarian  agency  of  government, 
merely  a  means  to  an  end. 

It  was  the  upsurge  of  the  recently  en- 
franchised masses  and  their  election  of 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  as 
then-  champion  In  1828  that  terminated 
the  pui-ely  utilitarian  conception  of  the 
Presidency  and  made  the  President  pe- 
cuUarly  the  symbol  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. State  legislatures  had  in  the 
main  been  selecting  Presidential  electors, 
but  tills  ceased  in  1828,  and  Jackson  was 
really  the  first  popularly  elected  Presi- 
dent. His  unequivocal  denimclation  of 
nullification  In  1833  and  readiness  to  use 
armed  force  In  order  to  "take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed"  en- 
hanced the  prestige  and  symbolism  of 
the  Presidency.  As  a  "tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple" Jackson  used  the  veto  against  spe- 
cial privilege  such  as  the  bill  to  renew 
tlie  Bank  charter  in  1832.  To  this  day,  a 
Presidential  veto  tends  to  strengthen  the 
prestige  of  a  President. 

The  acclaim  with  which  President 
Andrew  Jackson  was  greeted  by  the 
populace  heralded  a  revival  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Presidency.  His  Jotmiey  to 
New  England  in  1833  illustrates  the 
point.  Entering  Philadelphia  on  a  white 
charger,  provided  for  the  occasion,  the 
aging  warrior  accepted  the  obeisances  of 
the  crowds  for  5  hours  as  they  filled 
streets,  windows,  roofs,  and  the  reception 
continued  for  4  days  and  nights.  From 
New  York  City  Jackson  wrote,  "I  have 
bowed  to  upward  of  200,000  people  today." 
His  passage  through  Connecticut  was  a 
continuous  ovation  "Across  Rhode  Island 
caimon  boomed  from  town  to  town  as  if 
New  England  were  a  battle  line,"  and 
receptions  overlapped  each  other.  In 
Boston  he  was  "received  with  all  the 
show  of  honor  which  we  p?iid  to  Lafay- 


ette." vcToXe  an  astonished  citizen.  And 
Harvard  outdid  Itself  In  conferring  upon 
Jackson  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
A  generation  after  Jackson's  election 
so  exalted  had  the  President  become  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  symbolism  became  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  secession  movement.  Secession 
could  scarcelj-  have  been  based  on  a  cool 
calculation  of  the  results  of  the  election 
of  I860.  The  fact  is  generally  overlooked 
that,    although    the    Republicans    had 
elected  Lincoln— with  a  popular  plurality 
of  about  40  percent— they  had  neverthe- 
less lost  both  Houses  of  Congress.  They 
had  only  31  of  the  66  Senators  and  105 
of    the   237   Representatives.   Had   the 
southern  Senators  and  Representatives 
retained  their  seats,  Lincoln  could  not 
have  made  one  important  appointments 
not  even  of  his  Cabinet  members — ^witli 
the  consent  of  only  Republican  Senators 
When  the  southern  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives walked  out,  they  turned  the 
Government  over  to  Lincoln  and  thu.s 
paid  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  sym-  A^ 
holism  and  authority  that  had  become 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  President. 
Day  after  day  English  newspapers  and 
periodical.s  must  feed  the  insatiable  pub- 
lic appetite  for  pictures  of  the  Queen 
and  her  family.  This  has  its  councerpait 
in  the  President  and  his  family.  Since 
the  first  Roosevelt,   the   White  House 
family  has  belonged  to  the  Nation  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  symbol  of  the 
Presidency.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  chil- 
dren  running   bareheaded   out   of   the 
White  House  on  their  way  to  school. 
Quentin  riding  his  pony  into  the  White 
House  and  getting  it  on  the  elevator,  the 
vivacious  young  Alice  keepiiig  Washing- 
ton agog  with  her  quips  and  her  uncon- 
ventional ways,  wei-e  all  part  of  the  first 
Roo.sevelt  regime.  The  death  of  Coolldge's 
son  touched  the  heart  of  every  Amer- 
ican parent.  Truman's,  Eisenhower's,  and 
Kennedy's  families  all  added  to  their 
popularity.  The  President  s  family  is  part 
of  the  national  symbol  that  constitutes 
the  Presidency. 

Never  was  the  symbolism  of  the  Presi- 
dency more  dramatically  demonstrated 
than  in  the  sudden  translation  of  diffi- 
dent Vice  President  Harry  S  Truman, 
into  President,  Chief  Executive,  and 
Commander  in  Chief  hi  the  command  of 
our  farflimg  battle  line  in  a  global  war. 
As  Jonathan  Daniels  wrote  in  his  boo'i 
"Frontier  on  the  Potomac"  (1946) : 

Harry,  as  the  clock  imder  the  portrait  of 
Woodrow  WUson  in  the  Cabinet  room  passed 
7:09,  suddenly  ceased  to  be  'Harry'  and  be- 
came Mr.  President.  Then  within  the  time  it 
takes  for  the  clicking  of  cameras,  he  was  the 
almost  superstitlously  honored  man  symbol 
of  America  who  can  still  after  our  pattern 
of  reverence,  be  described  In  the  native  argu- 
ment In  the  American  language  as  one  angry 
truck  dilver  might  describe  another  .  .  . 
He  was  not  Harry  Truman  any  longer;  he 
never  would  be  again.  The  prison  of  the 
presidency  dropped  around  him.  The  Secret 
Service  scurried  beside  him  as  he  moved. 
The  personages  shook  his  hands  and  fell 
away. 

Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  all  for  the  symbolism  of  the  Presi- 
dency Is  the  overwhelming  demonstra- 
tion of  personal  grief  that  accompanies 
the  death  of  a  President  during  his  term 
of  office.  For  Lincoln.  Garfield.  McKlnley, 
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Harding,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  John 
Kennedy,  tlie  i-esponse  was  the  same,  re- 
gardless of  their  relative  stature  in  of- 
fice. Henry  Reiff,  in  "We  Live  by  Sym- 
bols," I  "The  Social  Studies,"  XXXI.  No. 
3.  '1940)  p.  103),  records  that  the  .son 
who  pi'otested  to  his  foreign-born  mother 
Harding's  lack  of  merit  when  he  found 
her  weeping  over  news  of  the  Pi-esi- 
dent's  death  got  this  significant  response : 
"Ach,  aber  er  ist  doch  der  President." 
which  traaslaies.  "Ah.  but  he  is  still  the 
Pie.«ident. " 

George  E.  Reedy,  in  hi.<  bf)ok.  "The 
T'vilight  of  the  Presidency."  provides  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  development 
and  effect  of  the  symbolism  aiUiched  to 
the  Imperial  Presidency : 

The  framers  of  llie  Constlrution  had  no 
way  of  foreseeing  the  effects  of  their  most 
important  decisioii — to  jjive  the  presidency 
tlie  fiuictious  of  both  chief  of  state  aud 
ciiief  of  government.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
tiiey  were  aware  at  the  time  that  the  func- 
tions could  exist  .separately.  Tliey  knew  that 
there  had  to  be  someone  who  spoke  for  all 
the  government,  "niey  also  knew  that  there 
had  to  be  someone  to  manage  the  atfairs  of 
the  country.  The  concept  that  these  two 
fimctlons  could  be  separated  was  alien  to 
llieir  experience,  even  though  the  origins  of 
separation  were  already  appanut  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  king  of  England  and 
Che  English  prime  niiiil.ster. 

They  lived  in  a  universe  doniinat<-rl  bv  the 
concept  of  ownerthlp  and  in  which  manage- 
ment indepeudeut  of  ownership  was  un- 
known. The  parallel  to  govenuneut  seemed 
obviotis  hi  their  minds.  Furthermore,  they 
were  confronted  with  an  immediate  and 
apparent  problem  which  far  overshadowed 
what  could  then  only  be  abstract  Ideas  of  the 
distinction  between  reigning  and  ruling.  They 
had  a  nation  which  was  bemg  pulled  apart 
by  the  centrifugal  forces  of  state  pride.  Their 
task  was  to  devise  .some  method  by  which 
thUteen  quite  Independent  political  units 
could  be  merged  Into  a  collective  whole. 
Their  problem  was  to  find  some  counter- 
weight that  would  balance  forces  of  disunity 
and  induce  Americans  to  thhik  of  them- 
selves as  citizens  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  as  citiiiens  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Virginia,  or  Georgia. 

Hie  most  practical  method  of  unifying 
people  is  to  give  them  a  symbol  with  which 
all  can  Identify.  If  the  symbol  is  human,  its 
efficacy  is  enhanced  enormously.  The  ob- 
vious symbol  was  the  president — the  man 
who  held  the  role  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armed  forces;  the  man  to  whom  all 
could  pay  respect  as  the  first  citizen.  In 
short  the  founding  fathers  established  the 
presidency  as  a  position  of  reverence  and. 
as  they  were  truly  wise  and  sophisticated 
men,  their  efforts  were  as  effective  as  human 
wisdom  could  make  them. 

The  consequences  of  this  decision  were 
ultimately  inescapable  although  not  im- 
mediately discernible.  In  the  shnple  society 
of  the  eighteenth-century  United  States.  It 
was  not  easy  to  conceive  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment m  terms  of  grandeur.  An  Abigail 
Adams  could  hang  her  washing  In  the  East 
Room;  a  Dolly  Madison  could  act  ae  a  porter, 
nmnlng  to  safety  with  Important  works  of 
art  In  advance  of  British  occupation:  and 
Andrew  Jackson  could  Invite  all  his  frontier 
friends  into  the  White  House  for  a  rollicking 
party  where  they  could  trample  the  official 
furniture  with  muddy  boots  and  pass  out 
dead  drunk  on  the  plush  carpets  of  the  Oval 
Room.  But  even  in  a  nation  as  close  to  the 
realities  of  the  frontier  as  the  United  States, 
a  position  established  to  Inspire  awe  and  rev- 
erence would  Inevitably  pick  up  the  trap- 
Phigs  of  reverence.  And  the  trappings  cotUd 
uot  faU  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  man 


whom  they  served  as  a  buffer  against  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Among  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
monarchy  is  uutouchablllty.  Contact  with 
tlie  king  is  forbidden  except  to  an  extremely 
f^w  people  or  as  a  rare  privilege  to  be  exer- 
tl'eJ  im  great  occa.slons.  The  king's  body  Is 
hrjiKiirted  and  not  subject  to  violation  by 
if.sser  niortaLs  luiless  he  himself  so  wislie.s. 
He  is  not  to  be  Jostled  In  crowds;  he  is  not 
lo  ►)♦;  I'lapped  OJI  tlie  back;  he  is  not  to  be 
pUceii  in  ounger  of  lUe  or  lluio  or  e^eu  put 
to  I  lie  Kimoyanie  of  pelt)  phjbicai  fllscoin- 
fon .  N'or  can  he  be  couipeiii'd  t.i  acoiuil  fr,r 
his  acTloD.s  upon  demand. 

By  the  twentiPTh  centin-y,  ilic  prps:rt«"ncv 
liad  raktn  on  all  the  rttgHliit  oi  nionKr«'n>  ex- 
repi,  eviniur  robes,  j  soept«r,  and  a  crown, 
lue  president  wa.-.  I'ot  to  l)e  jostlod  by  ft 
•  •r..\».d  -  unless  he  elected  to  subject  himself 
ro  do  .so  during  tliote  inouients  w  lieu  he  shed 
liis  role  as  ihiei  of  .state  aud  mo.iuted  the 
Inist.fng,-,  Hf  u  cundidHte  for  re-eledion.  Tlie 
ritua!  of  shaking  hands  with  ilie  president 
took  on  more  and  more  the  coloration  of  the 
medievHl  "king's  taurU"  as  a  spcritic  for 
scrofula.  Ihe  pieMdent  wjib  ui/t  to  be  called 
to  account  by  any  otlier  body  i alter  tlie  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege  wax  estaollshed). 
In  time,  another  kingly  habit  began  n  Hp- 
pfar  and  presidents  refcned  to  Uieiiiselvcs 
more  aud  more  as  "we" — the  iilUmMie  hall- 
mark of  imperial  majesty. 

And,  he  concludes: 

ine  real  question  every  president  moot  ask 
himseJf  is  what  he  can  do  to  resist  tiie  temp- 
tations of  a  process  compounded  of  idolatry 
and  lofty  patriotic  respect  for  a  national 
symbol.  By  all  the  standards  of  past  per- 
formance, ne  iihould  be  well  equipped  to  ittce 
it.  As  a  jjf  neral  rule,  he  ha.s  fought  his  way 
tip  through  the  political  ruuks.  He  has  ilai- 
tered  and  bt-en  flatterefi — and  the  mere  fact 
tha*:  he  has  sun-lved  to  the  threshold  of  Die 
White  Hou><e  shoiUd  indicate  a  p.syohological 
capacity  to  keep  flattery  hi  perspetlve.  He  has 
dealt  with  rich  people,  poor  people,  wise  men, 
foois,  patriots,  knaves,  scouudiels,  and  ward- 
heelers.  Had  he  not  maintained  his  perspec- 
tive on  human  beings  generally,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  he  would  ever  have  received  his 
party's  nomination. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  the  White  HoiLse  Is 
a  heady  one.  It  is  designed  to  bring  to  its  oc- 
cupant privileges  that  are  commensurate  hi 
scope  vrith  the  responslbUltles  that  he  must 
bear.  A  privilege  Is,  by  definition,  a  boon  not 
accorded  to  other  people.  And  to  the  extent 
that  a  man  exercises  his  privileges,  he  re- 
moves himself  from  the  company  of  lesser 
breeds  who  must  stand  in  line  and  wait  their 
turn  on  a  share-and-share-allke  basis  for  the 
comforts  of  life.  To  a  president,  all  other  hu- 
mans are  "lesser  breeds." 

Vurthermore,  a  president  would  have  to  be 
a  duU  clod  Indeed  to  regard  himself  without 
a  feeling  of  awe.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
White  House  is  calctUated  to  instill  in  any 
man  a  sense  of  destiny.  He  literally  walks  In 
the  footsteps  of  hallowed  figures — of  Jeffer- 
son, of  Jackson,  of  Lincoln.  The  almost  sanc- 
tified relics  of  a  distant,  semimythlcal  past 
surround  him  as  ordinary  hotisehold  objects 
to  be  used  by  his  family.  Prom  the  moment 
he  enters  the  halls  he  is  made  aware  that  he 
has  become  enshrined  In  a  pantheon  of  semi- 
divine  mortals  who  have  shaken  the  world, 
and  that  he  has  taken  from  their  hands  the 
heritage  of  American  dreams  and  aspirations. 
Unfortunately  for  him.  divinity  Is  a  better 
basis  for  Inspiration  than  it  Is  for  govern- 
ment. The  world  can  be  shaken  from  Mount 
Olympus  but  the  gods  were  notoriously  in- 
efficient when  It  came  to  directuig  the  affairs 
of  mankind.  The  Greeks  were  wise  about  such 
matters.  In  their  remarkable  body  of  lore, 
human  tragedy  usually  originated  with  di- 
vine Intervention  and  their  Invocations  to 
the  deities  were  usually  prayers  of  propitia- 
tion—by  all  that  Is  holy,  leave  us  alone. 


A  semidlvinlty  Is  also  a  personification  of 
a  people,  and  presidents  cannot  escape  the 
process.  The  trouble  with  personincation  is 
that  It  depends  upon  abstraction  and,  hi  the 
course  of  the  exercise,  individual  living  peo- 
ple somehow  get  lost.  The  presidetit  become* 
the  nation  and  when  he  is  insulted,  the  na- 
tion Is  insulted;  when  he  has  a  dream,  the 
nation  has  a  dream;  wiien  he  has  an  am  ago- 
nist, tlie  nation  has  an  antagonist. 

THE  cunt    l>r   ST«TK   AMnODMENT 

This  .statt;.s  the  case  for  an  office  oi 
Chief  of  State — to  relieve  Uie  Pi-esideut 
of  the  onerous  burden  of  ceremonial  du- 
ties, and  lo  deiny!,tif>  the  office  of  rlie 
Presidency.  The  i»roiwsed  amendment 
follows: 

H.J    Rhs    -- 

J'jiut  Hesdmion   proposiii);  an   ameiidiaent 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Si»ic« 

to  create  the  oflice  of  Chief  of  Stale  to  Ik 

ihc  ceremonial  head  oi  the  United  State- 

R>aolccd  by  liiv  Sr.iate  mid  House  of  Ri-p- 

ri-Hentatlrt's  of  the  t-!."r<>d  States  of  America 

in  Congress  os.^r;»J>/»•o    ^tteo-tllirds  of  each 

Hwtse  coHChTrina  ihorriii),  Tliat  the  follow - 

hig  article  us  propoiseit  .'ts  an  ameiidmeni   to 

the  Coiiiititution  of  ii>e  United  State*-,  to  b< 

valid  only  if  ratinert   l>\    the  legtslatui-ex  of 

three-fourths  oi    the   several   States   within 

.-seven  years  afte/  i.ue  dAie  of  flnaJ  poBt-Hye 

of  Mils  Jcini  resolution: 

'ARirt.Lt  - 
Si.'. HON  1.  Tht?  cerenionia!  head  of  Hit 
United  i>U>te«  shun  be  a  Chief  of  State  wlio 
shall  be  the  sole  olti.er  or  the  United  State** 
to  receive  nmbas-:idors  and  other  public 
minister'^,  and  shall  do  so  as  recommended 
by  the  Pre.sldcnt. 

"Sk-.  2.  The  Chief  of  .State  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Preslde-it  and  take  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years  to  start  at  the  President's 
mid-term,  upon  <oiJirn;&Tioii  by  a  majorin 
vote  of  botli  Houses  of  Congiess.  No  person 
.•vhall  be  Chief  of  State  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  ajje  oi  thlrtv  years,  and  been 
nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  umted  States.  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Chief 
of  State,  a  Chief  of  Slate  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  President,  and,  upon  confirmation  bv 
a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
take  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  tenn  of 
the  person  holding  the  office  Iminediately 
prlor  to  the  vacancy. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Clilef  of  Stale  shall  reside  at 
the  seat  of  government  and  receive  a  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for 
the  President.  The  Chief  of  State  shall  not 
receive  for  the  period  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  appointed  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

"Sec.  4.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution 
of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath 
or  affirmation: — 'I  do  solemnly  swear  tor  af- 
firm) that  I  wUl  faithfully  execute  the  of- 
fice of  Chief  Of  State,  and  wUl  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States'. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Chief  of  State  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office  on  impeachment  for  and 
conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 


EXPI_\KATORY   NOTE 

Section  1  describes  the  office.  The 
Chief  of  State  shall  be  the  ceremonial 
head  of  the  United  States.  He  shall  re- 
ceive ambassadors  and  other  pubUc  min- 
isters, as  recommended  by  the  President. 
This  would  supplant  the  present  aiticle 
n,  section  3,  providing  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  receive  Ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers." 

During  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  yeai-s, 
ambassadors  no  longer  presented  their 
credentials  In  individual  ceremonies. 
Instead,  tliey  were  herded  past  the  Presi- 
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dent  In  groups.  Coogressman  James 
Stmotczon,  President  Johnson's  Chief  of 
Protooel.  writes  that  this  was  done  "to 
save  the  President's  time,  but  is  a  highly 
unsatisfactory  procedure,  as  most  am- 
bas5t;dors  would  prlrately  attest."  And 
Wiley  Buchanan,  the  Eisenhower  Chief 
of  Protocol,  notes: 

There  were  times,  especially  In  my  early 
days  as  Chief  ol  Protocol,  when  I  felt  that  we 
really  ought  to  make  oiir  accreditation  cere- 
mony a  little  more  impressive.  .  .  .  The 
truth  was  that  since  our  Chief  Executive  was 
both  Head  of  Government  and  Head  of  State. 
he  simply  didn't  have  the  time  for  elaborate 
ceremony,  whereas  in  other  countries  where 
the  two  functions  are  separate,  more  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  to  such  formalities. 

In  addition,  the  Chief  of  State  could 
relieve  the  President  of  some  of  the  cere- 
monial burdens  inherent  in  visits  by 
foreign  head  executives  and  chiefs  of 
state,  now  averaging  more  than  20  a 
year. 

The  Chief  of  State  would  also  have  the 
status  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  ceremonitil  occasions  abroad, 
when  the  President  is  unable  to  attend. 
This  wouJd  help  solve  the  current  dip- 
lomatic problem  arLsing  when  the  Pres- 
ident must  send  a  lesser  ofificial  such  as 
a  Cabinet  member,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, thus  risking  offense  or  insult  to  the 
host  country.  A  recent  example  of  such  a 
delicate  diplomatic  sitiiation  was  the  fu- 
neral of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  Chinese 
were  said  to  be  disappointed  at  the  pro- 
posed sending  of  our  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture: The  Vice  President  was  sent 
instead. 

Dean  Rusk,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  has  expressed  the  problems  con- 
nected with  Presidential  travel  abroad 
vividly  and  realistically: 

The  President  is  as  mobUe  as  a  Jet  aircraft, 
but  It  la  not  clear  that  the  Presidency  Is 
equaUy  so.  One  can  accept  the  pleasant  and 
necessary  fiction  that  the  White  House  la 
wherever  the  President  happens  to  be  and 
etui  recognize  that  prolonged  absences  from 
Washington  impair  the  effective  performance 
of  the  office.  Unless  the  President  is  acces- 
sible decisions  on  important  matters  are 
postponed  by  sympathetic  subordinates  or 
settled  at  the  level  of  the  conamon  denomi- 
nator among  the  departments  and  agencies 
concerned.  On  his  own  side,  the  President 
wlU  be  partially  cut  off  from  hU  cabinet  of- 
fices, his  personal  staff,  his  usual  flow  of  in- 
formation, the  leaders  of  Congress  and  of  his 
own  party.  In  addition  he  cannot  act  with 
regard  to  many  of  formal  and  Informal  as- 
pects of  his  office.  ...  A  President  must  be 
free  to  leave  Washington,  on  business  or  on 
vacation,  but  the  effect  of  hu  absence  is 
greater  than  his  personal  staff  would  hare 
him  beUere. 

SecUon  2  sets  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  office  of  Chief  of  State.  Un- 
der the  amendment,  the  Chief  of  State 
would  be  nominated  by  the  President  and 
conflrmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
with  no  limitation  on  the  number  of 
terms  to  be  served,  "niis  4-year  term 
compares  with  the  S-year  term  of  the 
Chiefs  of  State  of  Germany,  Canada,  and 
Israel. 

The  term  of  office  would  extaid  from 
the  middle  of  a  Presidential  term  to  the 
aiddOe  cd  the  next  Presidential  term. 
Hl«U>41ity  requirements  set  a  minimum 

ege  of  30.  the  same  as  for  Senators. 
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The  Chief  of  State  must  have  been  a 
citizen  for  9  years.  This  pro\Tsion  avoids 
the  thorny  and  perpetually  controversial 
problem  of  defining  a  "natural  bom  citi- 
zen," a  requirement  imposed  on  our 
President  by  the  Constitution. 

Section  3  states  that  the  Chief  of  State 
shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  shall  receive  the  same  compensation 
as  the  President.  The  President,  even 
though  relieved  of  his  responsibilities  as 
head  of  state,  should  remain  in  the  White 
House.  That  is  his  traditional  residence. 
Surely  a  suitable  residence  with  neces- 
sary facilities  could  be  found  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  Chief  of  State. 

Section  4  provides  the  oath  of  office  for 
the  Chief  of  State,  which  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  oaths  for  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents. 

Section  5  states  that  the  Chief  of  State 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  Impeach- 
ment provisions  as  the  President. 


FAIR   TRADE  LAWS  MUST  BE 
ELIMINATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rao-sback)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAELSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  U.S.  antitrust  law,  vertical  price-fixing 
agreements  were  condenuied  in  a  series 
of  cases  ending  in  United  States  v. 
Arnold.  Schwinn  <t  Co.  et  al.,  388  U.8.  365 
a967).  However,  resale  price  mainte- 
nance— the  specification  by  manufac- 
tuieis  of  prices  below  wliich  their  prod- 
ucts would  not  be  sold  by  retailers — was 
authorized  by  most  States  under  the 
euphemism  fair  trade  and  finally 
granted  special  exemption  from  section 
1  of  the  Sherman  Act  through  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Resale  Price  Maintenance  Act 
of  1937.  The  Millcr-Tydhigs  Act  exempt- 
ed from  antitrust  attack  contracts  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  retailers 
prescribing  minimum  prices  for  the  re- 
sale of  trade-marked  or  branded  com- 
modities where  such  contracts  were  au- 
thorized by  State  laws.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  failure  of  some  retailers  to  abide  by 
the  manufacturers'  specified  prices,  most 
States  added  nonslgner  clauses  making 
adherence  to  the  prescribed  prices  bind- 
ing upon  all  retailers  in  the  State  if  any 
single  retailer  signed  a  price  mainte- 
nance contract  with  the  manufacturer. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
Miller-Tydings  exempted  only  the  one 
express  contract  and  not  adherence  by 
nonsigneis — Schwegmann  Bros.  et.  al.,  v. 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  341  U.8.  384 
<1»51) — Congress  passed  the  McGuire 
Act  permitting  the  enfoixement  of  price 
maintenance  contracts  upon  nonslgners 
where  State  law  so  allowed. 

The  enforcement  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance contracts  by  a  manufacturer 
against  both  signers  and  nonslgners  is 
immune  from  Federal  antitrust  attack 
in  those  States  with  nonslgner  clauses 
even  though  the  arrangement  clearly 
constitutes  vertical  price  fixing.  How- 
ever, anomalously,  any  attempt  by  retail- 
ers collectively  to  enforce  a  price  agree- 
ment among  themselves  is  absolutely 
illegal  as  horiaontaj  price  fixing. 

Vertical  price  fixing  results  In  higher 
prices  to  consumers,  primarily  by  elim- 


inating price  competlon  among  retailers 
in  sales  of  a  particular  manufacturer's 
product,  but  al.so  by  allowing  manufac- 
turei-s  to  control  the  retail  prices  of  theii- 
products  and  tliereby  discourage  com- 
petitive price  trimming  by  rival  manufac- 
turers. Resale  price  maintenance  protects 
tile  murgin  between  retail  and  wholesale 
prices  from  competition.  It  prevents  the 
sale  of  products  as  loss  leaders— items 
.^old  at  low  prices  in  order  to  attract 
customers  who  are  expected  to  purchase 
other  goods  from  a  retailer— which  is 
said  to  injure  manufacturers'  reputa- 
tions for  quality  products  and  to  Injure 
small  retailers  who  might  specialize  in 
products  chosen  as  loss  leaders.  Neither 
of  these  arguments  Ls  widely  accepted,  or 
.strongly  supported  by  evidence.  Contem- 
IJorary  customers  are  not  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived about  the  quality  of  a  product  bv 
Its  low  price.  Further,  resale  price  main- 
tenance deprives  consumers  of  a  choice 
between  low-margin  prices  and  high- 
margin  prices  accompanied  by  service 
If  consumers  patronize  large-discount  re-^ 
tailers  and  avoid  smaller,  high-margin 
retailers,  they  are  demonstrating  a  pref- 
erence for  the  former  style  of  distribu- 
tion, and  to  retain  fair  trade  laws 
would  frustrate  the  market  response  to 
that  consmner  preference  and  perpetu- 
ate a  costlier,  less  efficient  system  of  dis- 
tribution. 

■nie  fair  trade  laws  do  not  reflect  an 
even  balance  of  economic  costs  and  ben- 
efits but  have  instead  been  promulgated 
for  the  protection  of  clearly  defined  in- 
terests in  accordance  with  a  social  policy 
that  lias  lost  much  if  not  all  of  its  orig- 
inal appeal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  resale 
price  maintenance  protects  the  products' 
goodwill  or  preserves  the  existence  of 
small  retailers.  It  is  clear  that  It  in- 
creases prices  to  consumers.  This  form 
of  legalized  price  fixing  must  be 
stopped.  I,  therefore,  m-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  6971. 


GEN.  DANIEL  "CHAPPIE"  JAMES.  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  one  of  my  oldest 
friends.  Gen.  Daniel  "Cliapple"  James, 
has  recently  earned  the  honor  of  being 
nominated  the  fu-st  black  four-star  gen- 
eral In  our  Nation's  history. 

While  this  honor— the  fourth  star- 
is  a  remarkable  achievement  for  any  man 
or  woman.  It  Is  especially  meaningful 
to  a  black  man  who  had  to  overcome 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  jealousy  to  gain 
the  respect  and  recognition  he  commands 
today. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  have  been  associated  with  General 
James  since  our  days  together  as  fellow 
offlcei's  In  Tuskeegee,  Ala.,  wliere  the 
Tuskeegee  Airmen,  as  we  were  called, 
fought  for  equal  rights  for  blacks  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  William  Orelder  of 
the  Washington  Post  has  written  an  In- 
depth  portrait  of  Gen.  "Chappie"  James 
which  appeared  this  morning.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  It 
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Is  with  considerable  pride  that  I  insert 
the  text  of  Mr.  Greider's  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  21,  1975| 

An  American  Success  Stort 

(By  William  Grelder) 

Scoir  AiB  FoBCE  Base,  III. — Tlie  general 
!:i  a  man  of  heavy  presence,  tall  and  broad 
shouldered,  with  a  deep  and  serioua  votce,  a 
natural  "command  voice"  that  subtly  ex- 
tracts deference  from  those  around  blm. 

So  it  was  a  rare  moment,  listening  to  this 
man  after  hours,  over  drinks,  in  the  standard 
red-brlclc  general's  house  assigned  to  the 
base's  vice  commander.  His  voice  turned  b(^ 
and  rhetuay  as  he  stretched  out  In  the  lounge 
chair  and  sketclied  word  pictures  from  bis 
past. 

"Wl'.en  I  v.-as  going  to  school  with  my 
mother,  we  always  did  shows."  he  stud.  "We'd 
have  an  Easter  operetta,  a  Fourth  of  July 
patriotic  blast  and  I'd  have  the  largest  speak- 
ing parts." 

Lt.  Oen.  Daniel  James  Jr.,  55,  talked  about 
a  small  boy  nicknamed  "Chappie"  standing 
on  a  stage,  dressed  In  a  pink  tuxedo  with 
white  lapels.  whUe  his  cousin  Isabel  sang  to 
him  a  song  written  by  his  older  sister. 

The  general's  voice  shifted  to  a  falsetto 
imUntlon  of  his  cotisin  Mabel  and  he  began 
to  sing: 

"Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.  So  the 
wise  man  say.  Feathers  fine  may  mal:e  fine 
birds.  But  folks  are  not  that  way. 

"It's  what  Is  in  your  heart  that  counts. 
Deny  it  if  you  can;  I'm  not  Impressed  with 
how  you  dress,  'Cause  clothes  dou't  make  the 
man." 

The  general  laughed  at  bis  own  singing. 
Why,  he  wondered,  do  those  words  stick  In 
his  memory  after  all  these  years?  He  was 
growing  up  poor  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  only  be 
didn't  know  it.  His  mother  never  told  him. 

The  television  set  In  the  comer  was  turned 
to  the  evening  news,  with  the  sound  txtmed 
down,  when  the  general's  own  face  appeared 
abruptly  on  the  screen.  The  general  Jumped 
t'.p  to  turn  up  the  vohune. 

A  news  announcer  Introduced  him:  Oen. 
Chappie  James,  the  fiist  black  man  in  the 
history  of  the  ITjS.  military  to  be  nominated 
for  four-star  general.  The  first  black  man 
to  win  four  stars  In  the  Air  Force,  the  flrst 
in  any  branch  of  the  armed  taecea.  When  the 
Senate  confirms  Ills  promotion,  he  wlU  take 
charge  of  the  North  American  Defense  Com- 
mand In  Colorado  Springs. 

On  the  TV  screen,  the  Interviewer  was  ask- 
ing Chappie  James  the  same  question  that 
has  followed  him  everywhere  In  his  career, 
the  question  abotit  racial  equality.  James 
gave  the  same  confident  answer  he  always 
gives. 

"We  still  got  another  mile  to  rim  in  that 
race  for  equality,"  the  general  said  In  his 
eeneral's  voice.  "But  we  got  a  lot  better  track 
to  nm  on  and  the  trophies  at  the  end  are  a 
lot  better  than  they  used  to  be." 

James  nodded  unconsciously,  endorsing 
the  words  of  his  filmed  Image.  Some  black 
people,  he  vcdunteercd,  resent  that  answer. 
Behind  his  back,  they  whisper  the  familiar 
put-down  word — "token"  and  "Oreo" — and 
they  talk  about  Oen.  James,  the  fighter  pilot 
v.'ho  made  it  to  the  top,  as  though  he  were  a 
6-foot-4  puppet  of  the  white  man's  establish- 
ment. Chappie  James*  "command  voice" 
turned  suddenly  to  an  old  soldier's  growl. 

"These  yoimg  people  today,"  the  black 
general  said  acomfiUly,  "suffering  all  these 
obstacles  to  equality.  B-u-l-l— !  Most  of 
their  obstacles  are  lllusionary.  You  can  vote. 
You  can  go  to  any  school  you  want  to.  Most 
of  them  are  making  a  career  out  of  being 
black.  They  don't  know  what  suffering  Is.- 

Hlg  tone  alUfted  agaUi.  Impatient  but  more 
•' ;'mpathetlc,  almost  pleading.  "I  hate  to  see 
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kids  going  back,  trying  to  pretend  they  have 
to  do  this  all  o\-er  again,"  said.  "These  black 
kids  aren't  fighting  any  battles  today — 
they're  going  back  over  plowed  groimd.  AU 
they  need  to  do  is  solidify  the  gains  that 
have  been  made." 

James  was  there  when  tlie  racial  barricades 
were  stiu  up  and,  in  his  own  way,  he  helped 
to  push  them  down.  He  attended  segregated 
schools  and  sat  In  the  back  of  the  bus.  He 
entered  the  Army  Air  Corps  when  black 
cadets  were  carefully  kept  apart,  when  black 
officers  couldn't  get  a  drink  In  the  white 
officers'  club.  James  was  there  when  the  now 
celebrated  "Tuskegee  Airmen"  and  other 
black  servicemen  staged  their  frontal  pro- 
tests against  Jim  Crow  in  the  midst  of  World 
War  U,  the  agitation  and  demonstratlous 
that  some  scholars  believe  were  the  seedbed 
of  the  clvU  rights  movement. 

On  one  level,  bis  career  le  a  striking  meas- 
lu-e  of  how  much  America  has  changed  In 
a  generation,  how  very  far  it  has  come  from 
rigid  caste  system  Into  which  he  was  bom. 
In  another  way,  however,  the  success  of 
Chappie  James  Is  on  ordinary  story  In  an  old 
tradition — a  strong-hearted  mother,  stem 
father,  a  home  In  which  he  learned  upward 
American  values:  hard  work,  ambition,  hon- 
esty, the  precious  rewards  of  education. 

James  is  a  complicated  man.  He  comes 
on  belligerently  orthodox  In  his  values,  yet 
boyishly  sweet  In  his  gratitude  to  family. 
FaUitly  bitter  In  his  memories  of  Jim  Crow, 
but  reluctant  to  dim  the  glow  of  success  by 
recalling  those  shadows.  Proud  of  that  time 
when  black  officers  stood  up  to  defy  the 
established  order,  yet  mUdly  embarrassed, 
now  that  he  is  one  of  those  In  authority,  to 
i-emember  the  time  when  he  struggled 
against  Its  abtiscs. 

Chappie  James  would  rather  talk  about 
his  mother  and  father,  both  dead  now.  His 
parents  had  17  children,  10  of  whom  died 
before  their  last  son,  Daniel  Jr.  was  born 
in  1920. 

They  lived  in  a  small  frame  hotise  on  North 
Alcaulz  Street  in  Pensacola,  which,  unlike 
the  streets  In  the  white  neighborhood  four 
blocks  away,  was  unpaved  and  without  street 
lights.  "They  Just  caUed  it  the  sandbed." 
James  remembered,  "becatise  that's  where 
the  pavement  stepped.  I  remember  pop 
trucks  would  get  stuck  down  there  and  kids 
loved  that.  We'd  run  up  and  grab  pop.  If 
my  mother  caught  me,  I'd  get  it.  That's  one 
thing,  we  didn't  steal  and  we  didn't  lie." 

His  father  worked  first  as  a  lamplighter, 
then  In  the  gas  plant,  pushing  a  coal  dolly. 
As  a  boy,  the  general  ran  down  to  the  gas 
plant  to  deliver  his  father's  hot  limch.  If 
the  food  was  cool,  dad  knew  that  ChE^yple 
has  stopped  to  daydream  on  the  way. 

"They  used  to  say  I  was  the  baby,"  James 
.=aicl,  "but  I  remember  getting  my  whacks.  It 
WP3  pretty  tough  standards  aU  the  way 
through.  Lots  of  love  from  Mom,  lots  of  love. 
Drd,  he  was  a  tough  taskmaster." 

The  general's  mother,  the  daughter  of  New 
Orleans  servants,  fixed  her  life  on  education. 
She  had  a  high  school  education,  but  she 
concluded  that  the  segregated  "colored 
school"  in  Pensacola  was  not  good  enough 
for  her  children.  So  she  started  her  own 
suhool . 

Tlie  Llllie  A.  James  School  at  1606  North 
Alcaiiiz  St.  started  with  her  children,  then 
prew  to  as  many  as  70  clilldren  as  neighbors 
asked  her  to  take  theirs,  too.  Tuition  was  a 
nickel  a  day  for  those  who  could  pay.  Others 
attended  on  credit,  which  had  more  dignity 
than  charity. 

"I  dont  ever  remember  being  hungry  or 
raggedy."  James  remembered.  "We  were  mid- 
dle class  In  that  time.  As  Bill  Cosby  says,  we 
were  poor  but  we  dldnt  know  It.  We  worked 
hard.  We  were  never  on  welfare,  I'll  tell  yoa 
that." 

LUlie  James  taught  her  children  a  great 
dpnl  jnore  tlinu  reading  and  writing.  Today. 


when  Oen.  James  makes  speeclies  before 
young  black  people,  as  he  often  does,  bis 
preaching  echoes  his  mother's  sermona. 

"My  niother  used  to  say.  "Don't  et&nd  there 
banging  on  the  doM'  of  opportunity,  then 
when  someone  opens  It,  you  aay,  wait  a  min- 
ute, I  got  to  get  my  bags.  You  be  prepared 
with  your  bags  of  knowledge,  your  patriotism, 
your  honor,  and  when  somebody  opens  that 
door,  you  charge  in.'  " 

And:  "For  you,  my  son.  there  is  an  lltli 
conimandmeut:  thou  shall  not  quit." 

And:  "'Prove  to  the  world  that  you  caa 
compete  on  an  equal  basis.'  " 

And:  "See  to  It  that  your  children  ge'i  a 
better  education  than  you  got.' " 

And:  '"Don't  go  somewhere  else  looking 
for  your  piece  of  the  pie.  Yoiu  piece  is  right 
here.  You're  an  American,  you're  not  an 
African  and  don't  you  listen  to  any  of  this 
stuff  about  niggers  going  back  to  Africa.  You 
ansu-er:  "I  dldnt  come  from  Africa.  I  came 
from  1606  North  Alcanlz  Street,  Pensacola. 
Fla.' " 

If  those  articles  of  fallh  strike  some  of  his 
present-day  audiences  as  naive  or  simplistic, 
James  reminds  them  that  faith  in  the  future 
was  about  all  that  American  blpcks  had  goinp 
for  them  when  he  grew  up. 

Wlien  James  went  oB  to  study  at  Tuskegee 
Institute  In  Alabama,  he  thought  he  would 
become  an  undertaker,  one  btislness  In  which 
segregation  by  race  was  not  a  baarler  to  snc- 
CCS.S.  But  he  also  wanted  to  fly. 

"Pensacola  was  the  Navy's  main  trainhig 
base  for  filers,  the  sky  was  full  of  airplanes 
everyday  and  naturaUy  a.^  a  young  man.  I 
wanted  to  fly,"  James  said.  "I  didn't  want  to 
go  into  tlie  Navy,  although  that  was  my  first 
love,  because  I  wanted  to  fly.  I  didn't  want 
to  cook,"  the  task  of  many  blaclu  In  the  Navy 
then,  he  said. 

£\'en  after  the  Army  Air  Corps  began  gin- 
gerly to  accept  young  black  men  for  flight 
training  (an  eUte  of  the  beet  educated,  most 
ambitious  recruits),  they  were  kept  iH[>art, 
traUiing  at  Tuskegee  In  everythin.r  from 
Piper  Cubs  to  P40s.  "It  was  a  heUuva  traffic 
pattern,"  said  James,  who  was  commissioned 
in  the  simimer  of  1943.  "With  all  the  different 
speeds,  surviving  waa  a  big  thing." 

After  training  at  Tuskegee,  the  "Tuskegee 
Airmen"  were  transferred  to  different  bases. 
Some  went  to  Europe  and  flew  combat  with 
the  99th  Squadron.  Others  went  on  to  train 
in  Ixanbers  and  cargo  planes.  But  they  were 
always  kept  together,  segregated,  a  black  air 
force  fighting  for  democracy  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

At  Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base  In  ^Uchlgan^ 
where  James  was  assigned.  Uie  airmen  en- 
coimtered  separate  facilities  for  white  offi- 
cers and  black,  de^lte  military  regulations 
prohibiting  segregation  on  bases. 

The  black  officers,  after  a  while,  decided  to 
change  things.  Thej  started  going  to  the 
white  club.  The  club  would  close.  When  it 
reopened,  they  went  back,  again  and  again. 

Wliat  started  small  was  building  to  a  crisis 
when  the  black  airmen  were  abruptly  trans- 
ferred to  other  air  bases — all  in  the  South 
where  they  might  be  less  eager  to  confront 
Jim  Crow. 

But,  notwithstanding  officlJil  threats  that 
they  could  be  accused  of  mutiny  in  wartime, 
the  protests  conttaued.  At  Oodman  Field, 
nesrt  to  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.,  James  and  the  others 
tried  again  to  enter  the  white  clubs.  One  of 
the  aggressive  leaders  among  them  was  a 
young  labor  organizer  from  Detroit  named 
Coleman  Young,  v.ho  today  Is  mayor  of 
Detroit. 

"They  shipped  the  bomber  group  to  Free- 
man Field  at  Seymour,  Ind.,"  Young  remem- 
bered, "and  took  the  noncommlasloQed  offi- 
cers club  aiMl  gave  It  to  the  black  officers.  We 
had  detenntned  to  do  the  eaine  tbtng.  They 
read  an  order  warning  ns  that  we  would  be 
arrested  and  court-martialed  If  we  tried  to 
enter  the  («talte|  club. 

"I  was  m  the  first  wave  arrested,  then  we 
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p«rsuad«d  others.  The  damn  thing  started  to 
eecalate  and  pretty  soon  every  black  officer 
on  the  place  was  marching  on  the  officers 
club,  demanding  to  be  arrested." 

That  was  April  S,  1945,  and  101  black  air- 
men were  arrested,  charged  with  mutiny, 
treason,  disobeying  an  order,  and  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer.  One  of  the  "barracks 
lawyers"  among  them  was  a  bright  young 
law  student  from  Philadelphia,  William  T. 
Coleman,  who  is  now  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. James  remembers  "Biunps"  Coleman 
BB  a  curbetone  strategist : 

"Coleman  was  smooth.  He  said.  If  you  guys 
dont  go  too  far,  you  llaten  to  me,  you  won't 
get  locked  up.'  So  we  listened  to  him  and  we 
got  locked  up.  Next  day,  he  came  in  and  s<>ys, 
'Tou  guys  went  too  far.  But,  don't  worry,  I'm 
going  to  get  you  out.'  " 

The  "101"  were  flown  back  to  Ft.  Knox 
under  guard  and  confined  in  their  old  bar- 
racks— ^wlth  a  new  barbed-wire  fence  and 
armed  MPs  outside.  But  the  nation  hardly 
noticed.  One  week  after  the  mass  arrests 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  and 
the  Air  Corps'  embari'asiiment  was  obscured 
by  the  nation's  grief. 

It  Is  a  small  point,  perhaps,  but  some 
others  in  the  "101"  do  not  remember  that 
Chappie  James  was  one  of  those  arrested. 
They  do  not  remember  that  his  name  is  on 
the  list,  which  has  become  something  of  a 
latter-day  honor  roll. 

But  Coleman  Young  remembers  that  Lt. 
James  aided  the  g^oup  in  another  way.  James 
was  piloting  dally  courier  flights  from  Ft. 
Knox  In  a  C-47  and  he  helped  spread  the 
word  to  the  black  press  and  official  Washing- 
ton that  101  black  officers  had  stood  their 
ground  against  segregation,  almost  unno- 
ticed. Coleman  Toung  would  dictate  press 
releases  to  a  black  orderly  with  a  typewriter 
and  would  slip  them  through  the  fence  to 
James,  who  would  deliver  them  to  newspa- 
pers in  the  East. 

"Coleman  would  get  the  stuff  out  to  me," 
said  James,  laughing  at  the  memory,  "and 
rd  drop  It  off  in  the  big  cities.  Boy,  they'd 
liave  killed  me  if  they'd  known  I  was  doing 
that — using  military  aircraft." 

The  Army  put  three  men  on  trial  in  July, 
1945,  and  all  were  acquitted.  One  defense 
lawyer,  sent  in  by  the  NAACP,  was  Thurgood 
Marshall,  now  Jiistice  Marshall  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Another  was  Theodore  Berrj', 
now  mayor  of  Cincinnati.  After  the  acquit- 
tals, the  other  charges  were  dropped  and  the 


men  continued  on  their  careers.  In  and  out 
of  the  service. 

Chappie  James  stayed  in,  though  he  re- 
mained at  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  for 
more  tlian  six  years,  perhaps  because  of  the 
shadow  of  that  earlier  episode,  perhaps  be- 
cause promotions  were  scarce  in  those  post- 
war years.  President  Truman,  meanwhile,  is- 
sued the  historic  1948  order  integrating  all 
of  the  armed  forces. 

In  Korea,  where  he  became  Air  Force  Capt. 
James,  he  flew  101  combat  missions.  He 
bailed  out  once,  was  picked  up  by  helicopter 
and  was  back  up  in  the  air  flying  the  same 
day.  He  also  was  Hving  what  his  mother 
taught  him  about  competing  on  an  equal 
basis. 

"Over  a  few  beers,  I've  even  had  white  guys 
say  they  like  me,  but  you  can  keep  all  those 
others,"  James  said.  "They  respect  me. 
They've  seen  me  roll  In  on  that  tai^et  when 
the  flak  was  heavy.  Just  like  they  did,  and 
come  scooting  out  the  other  side.  They  re- 
spect me." 

As  a  colonel,  James  flew  combat  again  In 
Vietnam,  78  missions,  and  led  the  8th  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Wing.  On  one  sweep  over  Hanoi, 
it  destroyed  seven  MIGs,  the  highest  total 
kill  of  any  mission  diu-ing  the  Vietnam  war. 
On  another  day,  he  flew  back  to  Thailand 
witli  52  holes  In  his  plane.  He  also  was  no- 
ticed by  Washington— a  black  combat  pilot 
wUliug  to  stand  up  for  the  war,  for  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  flag.  James  won  his  first 
star  in  July,  1970,  and,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  former  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
he  has  gotten  an  additional  star  e\  ery  sum- 
mer since.  The  steady  promotions  rankle 
fiome  white  officers  who  didn't  get  them,  but 
others  figure  that  James  is  Just  catching  up 
for  the  lost  time  of  the  Jim  Crow  years. 

His  appointment  is  1970  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense  for  public  affairs  made  him  a 
"name"  In  Washington  and  he  still  travels 
widely  for  speaking  engagements,  trying  to 
convhice  young  blacks  that  "equal  opportu- 
nity" is  a  reality  In  the  armed  services,  that 
the  door  is  open. 

His  four  stars,  he  said,  are  "important  to 
me  In  the  largest  sense,  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  some  young  kid  on  a  hot  sidewalk  in 
the  ghetto,  where  I  wae  as  a  youngster,  need- 
ing an  inspiration  to  show  that  better  things 
are  possible." 

And,  though  he  did  talk  about  them,  James 
would  Just  as  soon  forget  those  earlier  days 
when  black  officers  were  treated  as  different 


and  conflict  with  authority  ensued,  "i  hate 
to  thtok  of  that  time,"  he  said.  "It  makes  me 
bitter  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  ought  to  fe« 
good."  ^ 


REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  IM- 
POSED BY  EMPLOYEE  RETIRE- 
MENT  INCOME  SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  the 
Congress  finally  enacted  long-needed 
legislation  to  provide  better  supervision 
of  the  Nation's  private  pension  plans  and 
to  protect  workers  from  loss  of  retire- 
ment income  becau.se  of  failures  in  these 
plans. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  supervision 
and  obtain  nece.ssary  data  to  administer 
the  new  law,  a  number  of  reporthig  re- 
quirements were  included.  In  recent 
months,  there  has  been  a  gi'owing  con- 
cern by  pension  managers  about  the 
volume  of  reporting  papei-work  required 
by  the  new  law. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  voluiu,-; 
of  paperwork  could  be  held  to  a  mini- 
miun  consistent  with  the  Government's 
need  for  Information  to  determine  the 
ti-ue  health  of  various  pension  plans  and 
to  guarantee  the  pension  income  of 
Ameilca's  workers. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Representative 
Sam  Gibbons,  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  obtained  the  assistance  of 
other  agencies  in  determining  the  status 
of  the  act's  reporting  requirements  and 
wliat  steps  are  underway— and  not  un- 
dei-way — to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
reporting  requirements  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Following  is  an  up-to-date  description 
of  the  reporting  requii-ements  reqiiired 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  IRS, 
and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration and  the  stitus  of  the  repoil 
forms: 


IB  brief  desciiplion  of  repoitiiig  lequiiemeiils 


General  act  first  filing 
ilato 


Form 


OEPAITTMENT  OF  LABOR 
fbit  dMcripOon 


■T^ 


Regulation 


Description  of  plan  including  nanies  snd  addresses  of  adniiiiislrators,  provisions    Apr.  30  1975 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements  and  procedures  for  eligibility,  ncn'oifett- 
able  benefits,  disqualification,  financing,  and  claims. 


TBS- 1,  mailed  (iii^jfct 
to  change). 


Sufliinary  plan  description Same  as  plan  description,  written  fo  be  urxJerstood  by  plan  parKcipai'ts 

flan  modrfication  or  change. Any  material  modification  in  terms  of  plan  or  change  regarding  contents  of  plan 

oescnotion. 

Annual  report... Certified  financial  and  actuarial  statements,  statement  of  assets  plus  liabilities, 

change  in  assets  and  liabilities  regarding  benefits,  fiduciary  identification  and 
reasons  for  change,  number  of  employees,  names  of  persons  receiving  com- 

_      .    ,        _,  peosation,  amourrt  and  relationship  to  plan. 

Termrnal report Notspecified 


do 

•>0  days  after 

amendment 
July  30. 1976... 


EBSl,  mailed 

Under  developnienl 


Notspecified ...do 


Awd.  for  determrnatioa  of  quati-    Evidance  thai  each  enipk>yee  h*:,  Uw  n«iified.  other  iiiformatiwi  as  uresciibed 
neatron.  by  regublton. 


-do. 


Annual  ragUtration Iitfoimatioii  on  separated  partitipants  lieferred  vested  benefit 

Annual  retimi •. Information  on  tax  qualifKatiorrs,  financial  conditions  and  plan  operalloits  as 

u^      <  •.         .....  pr«scribed  by  regulation. 

Notice  of  chanf*  of  status Change  in  plaii  name,  address  of  administrator,  plan  termination,  merger 

cmsolidanon  or  divlsioa  or  Kabibties. 

PHio<flc  rtport  of  adoary Dsxriptioa  of  funding  method  and  assumpKons,  actuarial  certifications,  r«: 

-,_.^ ..  .,  i..  .  I""  ♦"■*«.  reasonable  and  accurate,  other  information  as  reqwrad. 

irasM*  report  or  IRA InlonMtion  rncluding  contributions,  distributions  as  required  by  regulation 


do 

May  15, 197$. 

Not  specHM.. 

...do 

...do....... 


Defined  cootiibution  and 
employer  or  employee 
sponsored    IRA's   is- 
sued, others   under 
development. 

Under  development 


Public  comment  untU 
Julys,  1975;  films 
postponed  until 
May  30, 1976 
(interim  Aug.  30, 
1975). 

As  above. 
Do. 

Under  development 


Do. 


tii)(Jeigo«ng  amendment 
or  deuelopment 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do.. 


Under  development  (filing 
will  be  in  calendar  77). 
Under  development. 

See  DOL  annual  report 
Under  davetopment. 
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PBGC 

firtxe  of  intent  to  terminate  . 


rerniln!.!  report 

hotict  of  reportable  eveiils... 


IB  brief  descriptiofl  of  reporting  requKements 


Notice  of  the  orcj'rencs 


Tio'^e  of  wittidrawst  substantial 

erapioyer. 
Notice  of  «nt'iuav>'al  20  percent 

employees. 
Annual  rei'Ort 

P.'emium  payment .,. 


fJot  specified,  DOL  requirement 

Amendments  causing  benefit  reduction,  20  percent  to  25  psrcent  drop  in  pVr-' 
ticipcints,  plan  inability  to  pay  benefits,  ptaa  merges,  coaso.idatK,  or  transfers 
assets,  distribution  to  substantial  owner;  and  others  to  be  specified. 

Notice  of  witt»dr<iwai,  reiuest  for  PSGC  to  determine  liability  of  employer       . 

Employei  treated  as  i.illidrawing  subslsr.tial  employer 


General  act.  first  fifing 
date 


10  days  prior  to 
occurrence. 

Notspecified  ... 

W  in  30  days  of 
occurrence. 

W.in  60  days  of 

oDCurrence. 
do 


Form 


RegiHatkM 


-do. 
.do. 


do- 


Identity  of  plan  and  ad(^ini>tf?tor,  siflemcnl  ("isclciing  rcf DrlaWe  events,    Tar.  2  1S76 

notification  of  any  withdraw?). 
Insurance  premium  to  PBGC "    Oct'  1974 


.  ...do  . 

...do  . 

....do.. 

PBGCl. 


Initial  issued,  interim 
under  davetopment 
Utider  devalopmenL 
Do. 


Dm 
Do. 
Oe. 

Uiued,  wi:i  be  revised. 


It  is  obvious  from  the  size  of  tlie  above 
list  that  consolidation  and  coordination 
is  essentiaL  Following  is  a  listing— which 


is  subject  to  change  at  any  time — of  how 
each  of  tlie  agencies  involved  plans  to 


coordinate   rcrorting  requirements  In- 
ternally: 


IIA  ScjMMA«T  or  Pboi»osed  ERISA   Rih^eting  Requirements  Withik  IX>L,   IRS   and   PBGC 
(Indented  Items  WiU  Be  Included  Within  Numbered  Items> 


DOt.OEBS 

1.  Plan  description. 

Plan  mod.  or  chaugc. 

2.  Stunixiftry  plan  description. 

3.  Annual  report. 

Terminal  report. 


Thankfully,  attempts  are  also  being 
made  to  coordinate  reporting  require- 
ments between  the  three  agencies.  The 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  already  done  a  great  deal  to  improve 
the  administration  of  this  program.  For 
example,  there  appears  to  be  good  coop- 
eration between  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  IRS,  and  PBGC  to  consolidate 
termination  reports.  However,  the  PBGC 
feels  that  it  needs  additional  teimination 
data  and  the  consolidation  in  this  area 
is  by  no  means  complete.  In  another 
area,  the  aimual  reports  required  by  La- 
bor and  IRS  will  probably  be  consoli- 
dated. On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  date  to  coordinate  the  origi- 
nal application  or  plan  description  be- 
tween Labor  and  IRS.  This  Is  a  major 
area  of  potential  savings  which  should 
be  omsldered.  In  addition,  there  are  in- 
dications that  PBGC  is  having  difficulties 
consoUdating  Its  requirements  concern- 
ing annual  reports,  reportable  events, 
and  premltun  payments. 

Because  of  the  significant  administra- 
tive costs  wiilch  can  be  created  for  these 
private  pension  plans  and  which  Is  there- 
by lo6t  to  the  enrollees  and  because  of 
unconsolidated  reporthig  requirements, 
the  Oversight  Subcommittee  will  be  at- 
tempting to  determine  whether  the  level 
of  coordination  by  the  IRS  can  be  Im- 
proved and  expanded. 

While  the  subcommittee's  staff  will  be 
primarily  dealing  with  the  agencies  In- 
vcdved,  we  welcome  any  reporting  sim- 
plification proposals  from  interested  par- 
ties. Proposals  for  Improvements  In  the 
reporting  requli-ements  of  Public  Law 
93-406  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee,  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cranmlttee,  1539  Longworth 
^i»e  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
20515;  AC  202—225-2743. 


IRS.'EP/EO 
Appl.  tcT  det*rm.  of  qual. 

Initial  and  amendment. 

Terminatiou. 
Actuarial  stm't  or  merger. 
.'Vnnual  return  of  plan. 

Periodic  report  of  actuary. 

Annual  registration. 

Notice  of  change  of  statiis. 

Employer's  report. 

Trustee  report  of  IR.\'s. 


REPORT  ON  CYPRUS  REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
last  week  issued  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  refugees  on  Cyprus. 

The  report  states  that — 

since  Turkey's  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Cyprus  on©  year  ago  . . .  over  200,000  people — 
a  third  of  the  population — mostly  Greek  Cyp- 
riots,  remain  in  need  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  Cyprus 
question  involves  not  only  a  dispute  over 
the  use  of  American  arms  by  Turkey  in 
violation  of  conditions  mandated  by  \3JB. 
law.  It  also  involves  the  continuing  sup- 
pression of  over  80  percent  of  the  Island's 
population  by  the  Turkish  occupation 
force. 

Later  this  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
cast  a  vote  on  these  Issues.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  would  urge  every  Member  to  read 
the  Senate  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  preface  to  the  report  by  S«i- 
ator  Kennedy. 
Preface  to  Repoet  on  Ctprus  Prepared  fob 

TRE  SeHATE  SiTBCOUinTTEE  ON  RKTUCnCS 

(By  Senator  Bowako  M.  Kenkedt.  Chairman) 
Since  Turkey's  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Cyprus  one  year  ago.  tragically  little  has 
changed  for  the  beleaguered  people  of  the 
telaiid — politically,  diplomatically,  and  most 
Importantly,  in  human  tmrms.  One  year  after 
the  invasion  of  Cyprus,  over  200,000  people — 
a  third  of  the  population — mostly  Greek 
Cypriote,  remain  In  need  of  humanitarian 
assistance  as  refugees,  a-s  people  in  distress 


PBGC 

1 .  Premhixun  payment. 

2.  Reportable  events. 

3.  Annual  report. 

4.  Notice  of  intent  to  terminate. 

Term  data  needs. 
a*rmlnal  report. 


or  as  families  torn  spart  by  the  effects  of 
v,-ar  r.nd  partition. 

fUBIHJSE   or   REPORT 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  up-date 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  a  Sub- 
committee Study  Mission  dlspatcbsd  to  the 
region  last  autumn  to  assess,  first  baud,  the 
human  and  political  tragedy  created  by  the 
Turkish  invasion  and  occupation  of  the 
island.  It  is  sad  proof  of  the  total  lack  of 
progress  over  the  Cyprus  Issue,  a*  weU  aa  a 
tragic  comment  on  the  faUure  of  American 
diplomacy,  to  note — one  year  later — that  the 
essential  findings  of  the  Study  Mission's  re- 
port stand  as  true  and  as  real  today  as  they 
did  when  they  were  written  many  months 
ago.  It  is  hoped  that  thla  up-dated  report  will 
serve  as  another  reminder  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  as  to  how  little 
things  have  reaUy  changed  for  the  unfortu- 
nate people  of  Cyprus. 

REPORT  or  OCTOBER,  IB 74 

Aa  I  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  Study  Mis- 
sion's report  last  October: 

"The  Turkish  tnrasion  turned  the  Island 
Into  shambles.  In  political  terms.  It  violated 
the  Integrity  of  an  independent  state.  In 
economic  terms,  it  shattered  the  Island's 
flourialiing  economy.  And  In  human  tenxK. 
It  brought  personal  tragedy  to  thousands  of 
families — and  turned  half  the  population 
Into  refugees,  detainees,  or  beleagured  peo- 
ple caught  behind  ceasefire  lines. 

"In  too  many  quarters — Including  our  own 
Oovemment — ^the  human  dimensions  of  the 
Cyprus  crisis,  and  the  plight  of  Cyprlot 
civilians,  has  taken  second  place  to  the  polit- 
ical and  military  Issues  at  stake — and  to 
the  special  Interests  of  those  who  have  much 
to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict.  But  the  civilians  of  Cyprus — both 
Greeks  and  Turks — also  have  lnt«rests.  And 
for  hundreds  of  thousands,  recent  weeks 
ha\-e  been  a  nightmare  of  death  and  t  raged v 
aad  grief." 

KO  PROGRESS  SIWCE  OCTOBER 

Regrettably,  during  the  many  months  since 
these  words  were  written,  the  plight  of  the 
Cyprlot   people    ccmtlnues    to    take    second 
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place  to  political  and  mUitary  Issues.  Once 
again,  the  President  Is  asking  Congress  to 
provide  more  mUltary  aid  to  Turkey,  rather 
than  asking  for  the  return  of  refugees  to 
iheir  homes.  Once  again  we  are  being  asked 
CO  "compromise"  with  Tiirkey,  despite  the 
recognized  lack  of  progress  in  negotiations, 
and  de^ite  any  sign  of  goodwill  or  flexibU- 
ity  from  Turkey  In  responding  to  basic  hu- 
manitarian issues— such  as  allowing  the  free 
movement  of  people— let  alone  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  to  their  homes.  Indeed, 
senior  officials  at  the  Department  of  State 
continue  to  admit  that  nothing  has  really 
changed  on  Cyprus  one  year  later. 

De^lte  the  continuing  and  almost  total 
absence  of  progress  toward  reaching  a 
settlement,  we  have  repeatedly,  over  the  past 
nany  months,  been  assiu-ed  by  Department 
of  Bute  spokesmen  of  optlmlsUc  signs  for 
"moving  the  parties  Involved  on  Cyprus  to 
early  negotiations."  Those  were,  for  example, 
the  words  written  In  a  letter  to  me  by  the 
Department  on  November  22,  1974.  Several 
weeks  Uter.  on  January  6th,  Secretary  Kls- 
*iger  echoed  similar  optimism  In  a  letter 
reqwndlng  to  an  Inquiry  by  four  members 
of  the  Refugee  Subcommittee.  The  Secretary 
stated:  "Fortunately,  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  weeks  toward  getting 
sutwtautive  negotiations  underway." 

FIBSI  ANKIVEBSABY  OF  TCBKISB  INVASION 

Yet,  today,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  invasion,  we  have  yet  to  see  any 
meaningful  negotiating  posture  on  the  part 
of  Turkey  nor  any  new  developments  in  the 
field  to  match  the  continuing  optimism  of 
Administration  spokesmen.  //  "progress" 
means  the  shuttling  of  our  diplomats 
around  the  globe,  the  occasional  meeting  of 
Turkish  and  Oreek  and  Cypriot  diplomats, 
or  oven  the  regular  contacts  of  the  two 
Cypriot  communities  in  Nicosia  and  Vlen- 
Mr-jtben  such  "progress"  is  hollow,  since 
n  Has  not  brought  positive  develop- 
ments in  the  field,  such  as  the  return  of 
some  refugees  to  their  homes  or  the  be- 
ginning of  a  return  to  economic  normalcy. 
niese  are  Uie  true  Indicators  of  progress- 
not  more  talk  that  leads  nowhere.  And  these 
tadlcators  of  progress  on  Cyprus,  must  also 
De  our  benchmai-ks  in  assessing  whether 
military  assistance  to  Turkey  should  be  re- 
sumed. 

PLIGHT  or  BErrcBM  ignored 
Instead,  we  no  longer  hear  but  Incidental 
reference  made  by  the  highest  leaders  of  our 
nation  to  the  problems  on  Cyprus.  In  fact 
we  rarely  hear  Cyprus  mentioned  at  all  in 
the  context  of  the  renewed  debate  over  our 
nation's  policy  toward  Turkey— as  if  the 
crisis  on  Cyprus  had  no  relationship  to  the 
orlglual  action  of  Congress,  or  to  the  original 
concern  of  the  American  people. 

We  no  longer  hear  reference  made  to  over 
two  bimdred  thousand  refugees  and  others 
displaced  from  their  lands,  their  homes  or 
their  sources  of  liveliliood,  manv  of  whom 
lack  employment  and  subsist  on  government 
hand -outs. 

We  no  longer  hear  much  concern  over  the 
restoration  of  the  full  Independence  and 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  Cy- 
prus. •' 

We  no  longer  find  Administration  spokes- 
men speaking  of  the  need  for  "gestures  of 
goodwill"  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 

We  no  longer  see  much  effort  to  Mcure 
the  implementation  of  United  Nations  reso- 
lutions on  Cypnis— resolutions  suppoi-ted 
and  voted  for  by  our  government. 

In  fact,  we  rarely  hear  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  other  high  Adminis- 
tration officials  speak  of  the  problems  on  Cy- 
prus—muchless  about  the  urgent  plight  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Cypriot  refugees.  Bather, 
we  hear  only  about  Turkey— of  U.S.  bases  of 
strategic  concerns  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, and  about  Turkish  sensitivities. 


These  strategic  concerns  are  clearly  Im- 
portant, as  are  our  relations  with  Turkey. 
But  what  of  oiu:  relations  with  our  other 
NATO  ally  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean — 
Greece?  And  what  of  the  plight  of  homeless 
people?  And  what  about  respect  for  law  and 
our  nation's  long-standing  opposition  to 
military  Intervention  and  blatant  aggression? 

DE  FACTO  PAKTiriON  OF  CTPBU8 

Are  we  to  condone  the  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus  by  simply  forgetting  about 
it?  Are  we  to  condone  the  nibbling  away  of 
an  Independent  state  simply  by  no  longer 
speaking  of  It?  Are  we  to  condone  the  human 
tragedy  brought  about  by  the  Illegal  use  of 
American  supplied  weapons  by  sending 
more?  And  are  we  to  stand  silent  In  the  face 
of  ovu:  continued  failure  to  condemn  the 
T\u-kish  Invasion,  unrelenting  occupation, 
and  de  facto  partition  of  an  independent 
nation? 

I  believe  the  American  people  expect  better 
of  their  government,  and  this  is  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  renewed  debate  in  Congress. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Administration  to  show 
greater  evidence  of  concern  and  action  over 
the  human  and  poUtical  tragedy  of  Cyprus. 
The  people  and  nation  of  Cypriis — and.  In- 
deed, of  Greece  and  Turkey— still  remain  on 
the  brink  of  new  conflict  and  even  greater 
tragedy.  Our  government's  policy  bears  a 
.-special  responsibility.  This  is  so  not  only  be- 
cause of  past  onussions  m  our  diplomacy, 
and  our  consistent  support  of  the  Turkish 
position,  but  also  because  of  the  President's 
insistence  on  maintaining  a  business-as- 
usual  attitude  toward  military  shipments  to 
Turkey.  It  Is  so  becatise  we  have  let  our 
diplomacy  ignore  the  iwgent  and  legitimate 
right  of  refugees  to  rettum  to  their  homes  In 
sfktetj,  and  In  peace. 

There  is  still  time  for  us  to  rescue  our 
foreign  policy  from  a  course  that  Is  dis- 
astrous to  our  best  traditions  and  Interests 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean— if  only  we 
are  to  act. 


July  21,  1975 


BINGHAM  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  END  GOVERNMENT  CEN- 
SORSHIP BY  INJUNCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
historic  case  before  any  court  of  the 
United  States  this  year  has  almost  cer- 
tainly been  Knopf  v.  Colby.  509  P2d  1362. 
the  second  chapter  of  the  constitutional 
crisis  first  addressed  in  U.S.  v.  Marchetti 
468  P2d  1309  (4th  Cir..  1972).  The  case 
is  a  painful  first  in  the  history  of  the 
first  amendment— the  first  and  only  time 
that  a  court  has  used  the  power  of  the 
injunction  to  assist  the  Government  in 
restraining  the  exercise  of  basic  first 
amendment  freedoms.  In  the  language  of 
the  lawbooks,  the  two  Marchetti  cases 
effected  a  "prior  restraint"  on  both  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech. 
To  use  blunter  language,  the  case  involves 
the  unprecedented  censoi-sliip  of  a  book 
by  tlie  Government. 

It  is  ironic  tliat  both  U.S.  against  Mar- 
chetti and  Knopf  against  Colby  have 
been  refused  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Couit.  By  turning  down  the  pe- 
titions for  writs  of  certiorari  In  these 
cases,  the  Court  has  left  standing  as  the 
law  opinions  by  the  Fourth  Circuit's 
Judge  Haynsworth  which  are  patently 
repugnant  to  the  first  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  review  of  the  facts  of  the  en- 


tire case,  and  of  the  historic  principles 
tovolved,  wiU  make  it  clear  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  opinions  in  U.S.  against 
Marchetti  and  Knopf  against  Colby  are 
a  major  blot  upon  the  first  amendment 
one  that  can  and  must  be  reversed  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

THE  CASE 

Victor  L.  Marchetti  was  employed  by 
the  CIA  in  October  1955.  He  resigned 
fi-om  the  Agency  in  September  1969.  after 
having  held  posts  tliat  Included  that  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Director. 
Following  his  resignation  from  the  CIA, 
Mr.  Marchetti  signed  a  contract  with  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf  to  write  a  nonaction  book 
about  the  CIA.  This  book  was  finally  pub- 
lished by  Knopf,  in  1974,  under  the  title 
"The  CIA  and  the  Cult  of  Intelligence." 
The  168  deletions  that  so  prominentiy 
mar  that  book  are  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  3  years  of  litigation  by  the  US 
Government  and  the  CIA,  which  dili- 
gently pui-sued  the  aim  of  censoring  Mar- 
chetti's  book.  The  Haynsworth  decisions 
in  the  Marchetti  cases  are  the  legacy  of 
this  massive  effort  to  gain  judicial  ap- 
proval of  govei-nmental  censorship. 

Litigation  in  the  case  was  begim  on 
April  18,  1972,  when  the  United  States 
went  into  court  to  request  temporary  in- 
junctive relief— which  later  became  per- 
manent—against the  real  or  imagined 
thi-eats  posed  by  Marchetti's  wi-ltings. 
The  pei-manent  injunction  that  was 
eventually  issued  against  Marchetti  is  as 
extraordinarily  broad  as  it  is  imprece- 
dented.  It  required  then— and  still  re- 
quires now— that  Marchetti  submit  to 
the  CIA  "any  manuscript,  article  or  es- 
say, or  other  writing,  factual,  fictional,  or 
othei-wise,  which  relates  to  or  purports  to 
relate  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
intelligoice.  intelligence  activities,  or  in- 
telligence sources  of  methods";  and  it 
authorizes  the  Dii-ector  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, within  30  days,  to  order  deleted 
"any  classified  information  relating  to 
intelligence  activities,  (and)  any  classi- 
fied Information  concerning  Intelligence 
sources  and  methods."  The  Injunction  ex- 
empts from  its  scope  classified  informa- 
tion which  hao  been  placed  in  the  public 
domain  by  the  United  States. 

This  first  roimd  of  litigation  in  the 
Marchetti  case  was  conducted  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  case. 
New  York  Times  Co.  v.  U.S.,  403  U.S.  713 
(1971).  There,  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  explicitly  refused— on  first 
amendment  groimds — to  enjoiii  the  pub- 
lication of  highly  classified  documents  by 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Stressed  the  Court  in  its  iper 
cui'iam  opinion— quoting  Bantam  Books, 
Inc.  v.  Sullivan.  372  U.S.  58,  70  (1963)  — 
Any  system  of  prior  i-estraints  erf  expres- 
sion comes  to  this  Court  bearing  a  heavy 
presumption  ngalnst  its  constitutional  va- 
lidity. 

Both  the  district  court  aaid  the  court 
of  appeals,  however,  in  U.S.  against  Mar- 
chetti, gave  barely  a  nod  In  the  direction 
of  N.Y.  Times  against  UJS.  What  distin- 
guished the  Marchetti  case,  said  the 
Court,  was  the  fact  that  Marchetti  had 
signed  a  contract  with  the  CIA  in  which 
he  had  agi-eed  never  to  make  public 
classified    infonnatlon    which   he   had 
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come  across  while  employed  by  the  CIA. 
The  district  court  had  stated  the  matter 
directly: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  contract 
takes  the  case  oiit  of  the  scope  of  the  First 
Amendment;  and,  to  the  extent  the  First 
Amendment  is  involved,  the  contract  con- 
stitutes a  waiver  of  the  defendants'  rights 
thereunder.  It  is  these  documents  that  the 
Court  feels  distinguish  this  case  from  New 
York  Times  Co.  v.  U.S..  403  U.S.  713  (1971), 
and  render  it  no  more  than  a  visual  dispute 
between  an  employer  regarding  the  revela- 
tion of  information  obtained  by  that  em- 
ployee  during  his  employment.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  prior  restraint  and  no  such  heavy 
burden  on  the  United  States  to  show  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  country  as  was 
imposed  by  New  York  Times. 

Round  One  ended  with  tlie  Supreme 
Court  refusing  certiorari,  409  U.S.  1063 — 
three  Justices  dissenting.  The  fourth 
circuit's  opinion  stood:  the  Government 
could  henceforth  make  use  of  court  in- 
junctions to  censor  books  prior  to  pub- 
lication. Twenty  years  after  signing  a 
secrecy  agreement,  a  former  government 
employee  could  and  would  find  himself 
unprotected  by  the  first  amendment. 

The  absurdity  of  attempting  to  fashion 
a  watered-down  version  of  first  amend- 
ment rights  based  on  waivers,  creating 
a  legal  territorj'  on  which  free  speech 
cases  suddenly  find  themselves  trans- 
formed Into  "no  more  than  a  usual 
dispute"  over  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
tract, has  been  amply  illustrated  by 
round  2  of  the  Marchetti  controversy. 
Together  with  Jonathan  Marks,  Mar- 
chetto  completed  his  CIA  manuscript  for 
Knopf.  Pursuant  to  the  injunction,  he 
then  submitted  the  manuscript  for  cen- 
sorship to  the  CIA.  The  CIA  originally 
made  339  deletions:  these  were  later  ne- 
gotiated down  to  225.  and  then  again  to 
168. 

Objections  to  these  168  cuts  were  the 
basis  for  the  proceedings  that  liave  now 
produced  the  Byzantine  logic  of  Knopf 
versus  Colby. 

The  district  court  upheld  only  28  of 
tlie  CIA's  168  deletions.  It  found  that  hi 
the  other  140  cases,  there  was  no  per- 
suasive evidence  that  the  material  had 
actually  been  classified.  Said  the  Court: 

The  decision  as  to  each  item  here  in  ques- 
tion by  an  individual  Deputy  Director  seems 
to  have  been  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as  he 
viewed  the  manscrlpt,  founded  on  his  belief 
at  that  time  that  a  particular  Item  contained 
classifiable  informatlc/n  which  ought  to  be 
classifled. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  district 
coui-t  was  asserting  no  constitutional 
right  on  behalf  of  Knopf  and  Marchetti 
in  its  decision.  Rather,  it  was  merely 
finding  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  140  of 
the  CIA's  deletions  dealt  with  material 
that  the  CIA  could  not  show  was  clas- 
sified, and  which  thus — under  tlie  deci- 
sion of  the  court  of  appeals — could  not 
Ije  deleted. 

The  court  of  appeals  reversed  these 
findings  of  fact.  In  order  to  justify  this 
reversal,  Judge  Haynsworth  enunciated 
in  his  opinion  a  hitherto  undiscovered 
l.vnchpin  of  constitutional  law,  known 
as  the  "presumption  of  regularity"  in  the 
decisions  of  govermnental  officials.  Given 
this  presumption,  said  the  court,  the 
Government  did  not  need  to  show  any 
actual  proof  that  a  piece  of  infoi-matlon 


had  actually  been  classified;  rather.  It 
had  merely  to  argue  that  the  informa- 
tion was  "classifiable,"  and  that  it  was 
conttUned  somewhere  In  a  document  with 
a  classification  st£mip  on  it.  Actual  evi- 
dence, though  "nice,"  is  unnecessary,  said 
the  court.  It  was  from  this  basis  that 
Judge  Haynsworth  proceeded  to  detail 
the  nature  of  the  Government's  "bur- 
den" in  such  a  case  as  Marchetti's.  Not 
surprisingly,  he  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  met  that  "burden"  in  each  of 
tlie  168  instances  where  it  was  attempt- 
ing to  do  so. 

Other  peculiar  exercises  indulged  in  by 
Judge  Haynsworth  in  Knopf  are  now  also 
on  the  verge  of  being  incorporated  into 
our  venerated  first  amendment.  The 
original  injunction  against  Marchetti 
did  not  include  a  prohibition  against 
publishing  material  that  had  entered  the 
public  domain.  Marchetti,  Marks,  and 
Knopf  claimed  that  74  items  among  the 
168  deletions  had  been  discussed  publicly, 
and  showed  this  at  trial  with  congres- 
sional hearings,  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  and  a  transcript  of  a  television 
program.  Public  domain?  No,  said  the 
district  court,  in  a  ruling  that  the  court 
of  appeals  affirmed;  no,  despite  the  fact 
that  "It  does,  of  course,  put  Maries  and 
Marchetti  in  a  position  of  being  imable 
to  write  about  matters  that  'everyone  else 
can  write  about."  The  court  of  appeals 
elaborated : 

Rumors  and  speculations  circulate  and 
sometimes  get  Into  print.  It  Ls  one  thing  for 
a  reporter  or  author  to  speculate  or  guess 
that  a  thing  may  be  so  or  even,  quoting  un- 
disclosed sources,  to  say  that  it  Is  so;  It  is 
quite  another  thing  for  one  in  a  position  to 
know  of  it  officially  to  say  that  it  Is  so. 

In  other  words,  "highly  sensitive"  In- 
formation can  be  bandied  about  by  the 
press  only  so  long  as  the  American  pub- 
lic entertains  some  doubt  as  to  Its  au- 
thenticity. Cross  the  barrier  between 
"rumors  and  speculations"  and  facts, 
however,  and  you  leave  the  first  amend- 
ment behind. 

Such  surprises  abound  in  the  juris- 
prudential territory  opened  up  by  Knopf; 
behind  every  news-stand  there  lurks  a 
censor,  equipped  with  a  "presumption  of 
regularity."  As  a  final  instance  of  this, 
let  us  take  the  court  of  appeals'  reversal 
of  the  district  court  on  the  Issue  of 
whether  Marchetti  could  publish  Infor- 
mation "which  was  either  learned  by 
them  outside  of  theU-  employment  or  was 
learned  both  during  their  employment 
and  afterwards  and  would  have  been 
learned  afterwards  'In  any  event.'  "  The 
district  court  held  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  seven  deleted  Items  fell  within  this 
category;  as  a  matter  of  law,  it  held 
that  these  items  could  be  published, 
since  the  secrecy  agreement  in  Mar- 
chetti's employment  contract — which 
was  the  basis  for  the  original  injunc- 
tion—quite clearly  did  not  cover  matters 
learned  of  after  tlie  termination  of  Mar- 
chetti's employment.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals agreed  with  the  latter  point  of  law, 
but  rendered  It  meaningless  with  an- 
other presumption.  Said  Judge  Hayns- 
woi-th : 

Regardless  of  the  District  Court's  flndmg 
of  fact,  neither  (petitioner)  should  be  heard 
to  say  that  he  did  not  learn  of  Information 
during  the  cour.se  of  his  employment  If  the 


Information  was  In  the  Agency  and  be  bad 
access  to  it.  At  letwt,  a  substantial  presump- 
tion should  be  raised  against  him. 

Rather  than  continuing  to  plunge 
down  through  this  Kafkesque  abyss  of 
lamb -like  burdens  and  maniacal  pre- 
sumptions, I  shall  cut  off  discussion  of 
Judge  Haynsworth's  opinion:  given  the 
presumption  of  an  after-life,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  eloquence  of  Justice  Black's  out- 
raged ghost  must  be  drowning  out  my 
own  words  anyway.  So  that  I  here  re- 
treat from  the  perils  of  Knopf  against 
Colby,  to  return  to  the  more  familiar 
principles  of  the  first  amendment;  based 
upon  a  discussion  of  these  principles,  I 
believe,  a  rea-sonable  approach  to  the 
problem  of  security  secrets  versus  the 
first  amendment  can  be  suggested. 

PRIOR   RESTRAINT  AND  THE   FDIST  AMENDMENT 

The  first  amendment's  strictures  up)on 
prior  restraints  directed  against  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  .speech  are  so  ele- 
mentary to  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment that  they  hardly  require  any  de- 
tailed review.  Justice  Black  wrote: 

Both  the  history  and  the  language  of  the 
First  Amendment  suppmi;  the  view  that  the 
press  must  be  left  free  to  publish  news, 
whatever  the  fource,  without  censorship,  in- 
junctions, and  prior  restraints.  Neip  York 
Times  Co.  v.  U.S..  403  U.S.  713,  716. 

Wrote  Justice  Douglas,  citing  the  de- 
finitive modern  treaties  on  the  first 
amendment  (Zachariah  Chafee's  "Free 
Speech  in  tiie  United  States"  <1941), 
and  Thomas  Emerson's  "The  System  of 
Freedom  of  Expression"  (1970) ) : 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  adopted  against  the  wide- 
spread use  of  seditious  libel  to  punish  the 
dissemination  of  material  that  Is  embarasslng 
to  the  powers  that  be. 

The  landmark  case  in  the  development 
of  the  law  of  prior  restraint  is,  of  course. 
Near  v.  Minnesota.  283  U.S.  697  (1931). 
Chief  Justice  Hughes'  opinion  there  de- 
finitively stated  what  a  reading  of  his- 
tory already  revealed:  that  the  "chief 
purpose  of  (the  First  Amendment's) 
guarantee  (is)  to  prevent  previous  re- 
straints upon  publication."  Near  v.  Min- 
nesota, supra,  at  713.  In  speaking  of  the 
Near  case.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  justi- 
fied "the  immunity  of  the  press  from 
previous  restraint"  in  terms  that  are  as 
applicable  to  the  Marchetti  case  as  they 
were  to  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  (h* 
Near  v.  Minnesota  itself: 

While  reckless  assaults  upon  public  men, 
and  efforts  to  bring  obloquy  upon  those  who 
are  endeavoring  faithfully"  to  discharge  of- 
flcial  duties,  exert  a  baleful  influence  and 
deserve  the  severest  condemnation  In  public 
opinion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  abuse  la 
greater,  and  it  Is  believed  to  be  less,  than 
that  which  characterized  the  period  In  which 
our  institutions  took  shape.  Meanwhile,  the 
administration  of  government  has  become 
more  complex,  the  opportunities  for  mal- 
feasance and  corruption  have  mtUtiplled, 
crime  has  grown  to  most  serious  proportions, 
and  the  danger  of  its  protection  by  unfaith- 
ful officials  and  of  the  Impairment  of  the 
fundamental  security  of  life  and  property  by 
criminal  alliances  and  official  neglect  em- 
phasizes the  primary  need  of  n  vigilant  and 
courageous  pre.ss  . . .  The  fact  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  may  be  abused  by  miscreant  pur- 
veyors of  scandal  does  not  make  any  the  less 
necessary  the  immunity  of  the  press  from 
previous  restraint  in  dealing  with  oificial  mis- 
conduct. 
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Whether  any  circumstances  can  justify 
the  Imposition  of  prior  restraints  on  the 
press  has  been  a  topic  of  hot  debate.  The 
range  of  language  in  the  Times  against 
United  States  case  indicates  the  signifi- 
can  differences  of  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  per  curiam  opinion  of  the 
Court  hedged,  stating  merely  that  any 
system  of  prior  restraints  "comes  to  this 
court  bearing  a  heavy  presumption 
against  its  consUtutlonal  validity,"  (cit- 
ing "Bantam  Books."  Inc.  v.  Sullivan, 
372  U.S.  58,  70  0963)),  and  that  with 
regard  to  any  restraint,  the  Government 
"carries  a  heavy  burden  of  showing 
Justification."  Justices  Black  and  Doug- 
las went  further.  Justice  Douglas  a.s- 
serted: 

The  First  Amendment  "leaves  ...  no 
room  for  governmental  restraint  on  the 
press. 

Justice  Brennan,  on  the  other  hand, 
identified  "a  single,  narrow  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  first  amendment's  ban  on 
prior  Judicial  restraint  may  be  overrid- 
den— such  cases  may  arise  only  when  the 
Nation  "is  at  war."  Schenck  v.  United 
States.  249  US.  47,  52  (1919),  during 
which  times  "no  one  would  question  but 
that  a  government  might  prevent  actual 
obstruction  to  Its  recruiting  service  or 
the  publication  of  the  sailing  dates  of 
transports  or  the  nimiber  and  location  of 
troops."  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  U.S.  697, 
71«  (1931)."  Justice  Stewart  stated  the 
matter  negatively.  He  wrote: 

I  am  convinced,  that  the  Executive  Is  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  some  of  the  documents 
(the  Pentagon  Papers)  involved.  But  I  can- 
not say  that  disclosure  of  any  of  them  will 
surely  result  in  direct,  immediate,  and  Irrep- 
arable damage  to  our  Nation  or  its  people. 
That  being  eo.  there  can  under  the  First 
Amendment  be  but  one  Judicial  resolution 
of  the  l&sues  before  us. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  all  of  those 
opinions  In  the  Times  case  which  indi- 
cated that  some  prior  restraint  might  be 
Justified,  stated  that  the  government's 
case  against  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  was  substantially  weakened  by 
the  absence  of  any  relevant  legislation 
by  Congress.  Justice  White  wrote: 

At  least  In  the  absence  of  legislation  by 
Congress,  based  on  its  own  investigations 
and  findings.  I  am  quite  unable  to  agree  that 
the  Inherent  powers  of  the  Executive  and  the 
courts  reach  so  far  as  to  authorize  remedies 
having  such  sweeping  potential  for  inhibit- 
ing publications  by  the  press. 

Interestingly,  those  In  accord  with  this 
position  Include — or  at  least  did  once  In- 
clude—Mr. William  C^olby.  The  CIA's  Di- 
rector has  sought  in  the  past,  and  con- 
tinues to  seek,  legislation  wioich  would 
criminalize  the  disclosure  of  classified 
Information,  and  which  would  provide 
the  CIA  with  the  authority  to  seek  In- 
junctive relief  against  such  disclosures. 
In  a  letter  hatroduced  at  trial  during  the 
Marchettl  case,  Colby  conceded  that  no 
authority  to  seek  suitable  Injunctive  re- 
lief currently  exists: 

Prevention  of  disclosure  in  order  to  avoid 
serious  damage  to  the  intelligence  coUectlon 
•Sort  better  serves  the  national  interest  than 
punlahmsnt  after  disclosure;  however,  there 
it  MO  KcUUng  ttatutor^  authority  /or  injune- 
tlM  relief.  (Zmphasla  added.) 
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It  would  certainly  be  Interesting  to 
know  at  what  point  the  Government  de- 
cided that  o'.d-fashioned  contract  law 
could  be  fashioned  into  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  explicit  "statutory  au- 
thority for  injunctive  relief"  whose  ab- 
sence Mr.  Colby  once  viewed  with  such 
concern. 

What  I  propose  today  is  that  the  Con- 
gress make  available  suitable  injunctive 
relief  in  a  speriflcally  defined  range  of 
cases.  By  carefully  and  narrowly  defin- 
ing that  range,  we  will  eliminate  such 
unwarranted  and  lawless  use  of  prior  re- 
straint as  was  approved  by  the  fourth 
circuit  in  tlie  Marchettl  case.  At  the 
same  time,  we  may  expedite  the  lawful 
handling  of  cases  where  a  matter  seri- 
ously affecting  the  national  security  is 
legitimately  involved. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  first  purpose  of  legislation  on  pri- 
or restraint  must  be  to  eliminate  from 
our  law  the  false  distinctions  and  de- 
structive judicial  doctrine  that  have  been 
thrust  upon  us  by  UJS.  versus  Marchettl 
and  Knopf  versus  Colby.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  Fourth  Circuit's  bi- 
zarre notion  that  the  existence  of  a  "se- 
crecy agreement"  is  both  a  constitutional 
and  a  sensible  way  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  injunction  may  issue  to  sup- 
press a  particular  piece  of  news.  That 
idea,  I  submit,  makes  as  little  sense  from 
a  poUcy  point  of  view  as  it  does  from  a 
historical  viewpoint;  its  practical  conse- 
quences are  as  unsound  as  its  tortured 
construction  of  the  first  amendment. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  dramatize 
this  is  to  compare  the  important  facts 
in  the  Marchettl  case  with  those  involved 
in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case.  Aside  from 
the  secrecy — and  there  are  indications 
that  such  a  contract,  signed  by  some 
party  in  the  chain  of  communication 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  might  have  been 
unearthed  if  only  the  contract  enforce- 
ment argument  had  been  cooked  up  in 
time  by  the  (jovemment — there  are  only 
two  primary  distinctions  between  the  two 
cases.  The  first  is  that  the  Times  had 
in  hand  the  "stolen"  documents  that  it 
sought  to  publish,  whereas  Marchettl  re- 
tained only  his  memory  of  events;  and 
the  second  is  that  the  Times  published 
top  secret  documents  In  their  original 
form,  as  opposed  to  publishing  a  manu- 
script created  without  actual  reference  to 
such  documents.  The  factual  distinctions 
would  seem  to  make  out  a  stronger  case 
for  suppressing  the  Pentagon  Papers 
than  Marchetti's  book.  Yet  the  opposite 
result  was  reached,  and  the  doctrine 
propounded  that  classified  documents 
stolen  by  a  nonemployee  can  be  sup- 
pressed only  with  a  showing  of  certain 
"direct,  immediate  and  irreparable  dam- 
age to  oiu:  Nation,"  whereas  the  recaU 
of  an  ex-employee  can  be  censored  with- 
out any  such  showing. 

This  result  violates  the  historic  pur- 
pose of  the  first  amendment:  preventing 
the  Government  from  using  older  legal 
doctrines — whether  the  common  law  of 
seditious  libel  or  equitable  enforcement 
of  a  contract— to  suppress  publication  of 
news.  It  violates  the  principle  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  "are  not  relegated 


to  a  watered-down  version  of  constitu- 
tional rights,"  Garrity  v.  New  Jersey.  385 
U.S.  493,  500  (1967).  It  ignores  the  set- 
tled principle  that  the  Government  may 
not  enforce  contractual  provisions  which 
are  "bari-ed  by  some  controlling  consti- 
tutional prohibition,"  King  v.  Smith,  392 
U.S.  309,  333  n.  34  (1968)  and  that 
waivers  of  fundamental  rights  cannot  be 
enforced  against  any  party  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, Pickering  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 391  U.S.C.  563  (1968) .  And  it  does  aU 
these  things  without  any  reference  to 
the  legitimate  security  interests  of  the 
United  States;  the  abrogation  of  fun- 
damental constitutional  principles  has 
been  rested  not  upon  national  security 
needs,  but  on  the  circumstance  of 
whether  or  not  a  piece  of  news  is  associ- 
ated with  a  man  who  once  signed  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  Government  employment 
contract. 

We  cannot  tolerate  such  meaningless 
distinctions  cluttering  up  the  first 
amendment.  Section  4  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  thus  directly  reverses 
U.S.  against  Marchettl: 

No  provision  In  any  agreement  or  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  any  Individ- 
ual shall  be  the  basis  for  the  Issuing  of  any 
restraining  order,  or  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction,  against  any  party  seeking  to 
-speak,  print  or  publish  any  matter  relating 
to  his  employment  by  the  United  States.  No 
such  contractual  provision  shall  be  deemed 
relevant  in  any  way  to  any  proceeding  in 
which  the  United  States  seeks  the  injunctive 
relief  provided  for  in  Section  2  of  this  Act. 

My  bill  proposes  that  instead  of  look- 
ing toward  Irrelevant  contract  law,  we 
look  toward  respected  constitutional 
precedents  to  guide  us  in  the  decision  of 
when  to  authorize  restraints  upon  the 
publication  of  news.  Section  2  of  my  bill 
adapts  the  language  of  Justice  Stewart, 
quoted  above,  and  sets  out  the  following 
general  guideline  for  when  an  injimcti(m 
may  issue  against  publishing  the  news: 

The  District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  empowered  to  grant  the  petition 
of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  speech,  or  the 
printing  or  publication  of  any  matter,  if  and 
only  if  the  Government  has  both  alleged  and 
proved  that  communication  of  such  matter 
wlU  surely  result  In  direct,  immediate  and 
irreparable  damage  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  its  people. 

The  key  phrase  here  Is,  of  course,  "such 
matter  will  surely  result  hi  direct,  im- 
mediate and  irreparable  damage  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  or  its  peo- 
ple." This  formula,  whUe  adaptable  to  a 
variety  of  situations,  is  meant  to  be  inter- 
preted as  naiTowly  as  possible.  Clearly, 
it  would  permit  prior  restraint  In  such 
a  situation  as  was  described  by  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  In  Near  against  Minne- 
sota— tliat  is,  where  thei-e  is  a  threat  to 
publish  the  sailing  dates  of  transports 
during  wartime.  Near  v.  Minnesota,  supra 
at  716.  It  would  also  include  the  non war- 
time situation  hinted  at  by  Justice  Bren- 
nan in  Times  against  U.S.,  where  the 
publication  of  information  might  some- 
how— in  a  manner  that  the  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  set  out  specifically— 
"set  in  motion  a  nuclear  holocaust."  I 
suggest  that  even  during  peacetime,  cer- 
tain crucial  military  Information  could 
be  suppressed.  I  would  hope  that  con- 
gressional hearings  will  consider  In  de- 
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tail  the  question  of  when  information 
about  intelligence  gathering  would  be 
considered  so  vital  to  the  national  se- 
curity as  to  justify  prior  restraint  Cen- 
.soring  accounts  of  the  identities  and 
activities  of  agents  currently  in  danger- 
ous positions  abroad  comes  quickly  to 
mind  as  a  fruitful  topic  for  discussion; 
I  am  certain,  too,  that  the  Congress  will 
want  to  give  attention  to  a  number  of 
other  situations  where  the  "irreparable 
damage"  threatened  is  to  something  less 
than  the  "security  of  tlie  United  States 
or  its  people." 

What  would  clearly  not  be  included 
among  permissible  prior  restraints  im- 
der  section  2  are  injunctions  against  the 
kind  of  information  that  the  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  suppress  in  the  Pen- 
tagon papers,  and  which  it  has  success- 
fully suppressed  in  the  Marchettl  case; 
information  whose  release  threatens  no 
lives,  but  which  would  prove  embaras- 
sing  to  the  Government.  The  Pentagon 
papers  are  a  clear  case  of  such  em- 
barassing  information;  the  tragic,  stub- 
born, unforgiveable  blindness  of  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  was  revealed,  but  no  lives 
were  lost  as  a  result  of  publication,  nor 
was  the  Nation  rendered  suddenly  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  attack.  Similarly  with 
Marchettl:  the  suppressed  information 
in  his  book  would  help  reform  our  esti- 
mate of  the  virtues  inherent  in  the  re- 
cent conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  but 
obviously  would  not  have  suddenly  crip- 
pled the  Nation  in  any  way — we  note 
that  nothing  in  court  opinions  ever  indi- 
cated that  release  of  the  information 
would  have  posed  any  genuine  danger  "to 
the  United  States  or  its  people." 

Finally.  I  think  it  important  to  make 
certain  that  the  determination  of  the 
seriousness  and  irreparableness  of  a 
threat  posed  by  a  publication  is  not  left 
to  the  Executive — whose  keen  interest 
it  will  always  be  to  prevent  the  release 
of  the  embarassing  along  with  the  po- 
tentally  fatal.  My  bill  therefore  provides 
that: 

No  classification  of  documeiits  by  tlie  exec- 
utive, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552.  shall  be 
deemed  decisive  in  determining  the  out- 
come of  any  petition  by  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  act.  tor  a  re- 
straining order  or  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injunction  against  any  party. 

This  leaves  room  for  a  court  to  con- 
sider the  Executive's  classification  and 
the  reasons  given  for  it  as  a  factor  in  its 
own  decision.  It  does  not.  however,  per- 
mit a  court  to  defer  to  this  judgment.  In 
the  Pentagon  papers  case,  the  top  secret 
classification  on  the  documents  did  not 
keep  the  court  from  finding  that  tiie 
material  did  pose  the  threat  of  "direct, 
immediate  and  irreparable  damage" — 
though  the  Government  claimed  that 
publication  threatened  "grave  and  Ir- 
reparable danger'  to  the  Nation.  My  bill 
would  require  a  court  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  information 
involved  before  Issuing  anj'  injunction. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  this  pro- 
posed Independent  evaluation  by  the 
Court  is  significantly  different  from  the 
necessity  for  a  review  of  "classiflabiUty" 
that  has  been  thrust  upon  the  courts  by 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  5  U.S.C. 
552.  The  Pentagon  Papers  may  or  may 


not  have  been  properly  classified;  re- 
gardless of  that  question,  the  danger 
posed  by  their  imminent  disclosure  did 
not  meet  the  "hea\'y  burden"  of  justifica- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  there  im- 
posed upon  the  (jovemment.  Nor  would 
a  simple  determination  that  the  docu- 
ments which  Marchettl  recalled  in  his 
book  were  properly  classified  be  adequate 
gromids  for  suppressing  them:  the 
bm-den  of  justification  that  section  2  of 
my  bill  imposes  upon  the  Govenunent 
in  all  attempted  prior  restraints — in- 
cluding^ proposed  injimctions  against  ex- 
employees — goes  far  beyond  the  question 
of  classiflabiUty;  it  demands,  instead, 
that  the  Government  clearly  explain  just 
how  a  particular  piece  of  information 
would  irreparably  damage  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  If  the  Government  should 
fall  short  in  its  effort  to  do  so,  the  courts, 
under  my  bill,  would  be  obliged  to  refuse 
the  requested  injunctive  relief. 

During  the  several  months  that  have 
passed  Knopf  was  decided,  events  have 
repeatedly  showed  that  the  guarantees 
of  the  first  amendment  are  not  simply  toe 
ideals  toat  keep  our  Nation  vital,  but  are 
themselves  vital  to  our  national  security. 
As  embarrassing  as  certain  revelations 
regarding  the  CIA  have  been,  to  have 
persisted  in  our  ignorance  would  certainly 
have  been  genuinely  dangerous.  As  Jus- 
tice Stewart  wrote  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case: 

In  the  absence  of  the  governmental  checks 
and  balances  present  in  other  areas  of  our 
national  life,  the  only  effective  restraint  upon 
executive  policy  and  power  in  the  areas  ot 
national  defense  and  International  affairs 
may  lie  in  an  enlightened  citizenry— in  an  in- 
formed and  critical  public  opinion  which 
alone  can  here  protect  the  values  of  demo- 
cratic government.  For  this  reason.  It  U  per- 
h^s  here  that  a  prees  that  is  alert,  aware, 
and  free  most  vitally  serves  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  First  Amendment.  For  without  an  In- 
formed and  free  press  there  cannot  be  an 
enlightened  people. 

My  bill  would  do  away  with  the  pe- 
culiar doctrine  toat  a  free  press  may 
publish  "rumor  and  speculation" — in 
Judge  Haynsworto's  words — about  an  is- 
sue, but  not  the  facts;  It  would  eliminate 
from  our  law  toe  notion  toat  certain 
men— in  particular,  toose  in  possession 
of  the  embarassing  facts — live  outside 
the  protection  of  the  first  amendment,  In 
a  jurispixidential  netoerworld  where  toe 
Government  may  use  injunctions  to  cut 
off  their  ability  to  communicate  wito  toe 
public.  I  believe  toat  the  Congress  should 
act  quickly  to  remove  toe  Marchettl  and 
Knopf  decisions  from  our  law  before  the 
year  Is  out;  we  must  refuse  to  let  our 
200th  year  be  one  in  which  we  acquiesce 
to  a  major  weakening  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Text  of  the  bill: 

Section  1.  No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  grant  to  the  United  States  any  re- 
straining order  or  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction  against  any  party"  seeking  to  free- 
ly speak,  print  or  publish  any  matter,  except 
as  specifically  set  out  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  District  Cotirts  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  empowered  to  grant  the 
petition  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin 
speech,  or  the  printing  or  publication  of  any 
matter,  if  and  only  if  the  government  has 
both  alleged  and  proved  that  commimica- 
tton  of  such  matter  will  surely  result  In  di- 


rect, immediate  and  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  or  Its 
people. 

Sec.  3.  No  classification  of  documents  by 
the  Executive,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  SS2,  shall 
be  deemed  conclusive  in  determining  the 
outcome  of  any  petition  by  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  Section  2  of  this  Act,  tot  a  re- 
straining  order  or  a  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction  against  any  party. 

Sec.  4.  No  provision  in  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  any 
individual  shall  be  the  basis  for  the  issuing 
of  any  restraining  order,  or  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction,  against  any  party 
seeking  to  speak,  print  or  publish  any  mat- 
ter relating  to  his  employment  by  the  United 
States.  No  such  contractiial  provision  shall 
be  deemed  delevant  In  any  way  to  any  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  United  States  seeks  the 
injunctive  relief  provided  for  in  Section  2 
of  this  Act. 


REMOVING  BARRIERS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  toe  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently made  acutely  aware  of  toe  prob- 
lems encountered  by  handicapped  visi- 
tors in  wheelchairs  as  toey  tiy  to  get 
around  en  Capitol  HilL  It  seems  ex- 
tremely Important  to  me  toat.  at  toe 
Capitol  perhaps  more  than  any  otoer 
location,  such  barriers  be  removed  wher- 
ever possible. 

The  details  of  my  experience  wito  a 
handicapped  member  of  my  constituency 
are  set  forto  below  in  my  correspondence 
on  toe  matter.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that 
the  funds  requested  by  toe  Architect  of 
toe  Capitol,  George  M.  White  to  remove 
barriers  for  toe  handicapped,  were  in- 
cluded by  toe  conference  in  boto  toe 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  toe  legis- 
lative branch  appropriations  bill.  Thus 
whatever  legislation  is  ultimately  sent  to 
the  President  will  definitelj'  have  these 
moneys  in  it. 

There  should  be  local  legislation  in 
every  State  that  barriers  restraining  the 
handicapped  be  removed  boto  In  govern- 
ment facilities  and  in  toe  private  sector. 
It  is  only  just. 

I  also  want  to  take  special  note  of  and 
commend  toe  positive  attitude  expressed 
by  Chief  of  Police  James  M.  Powell  In 
dealing  wito  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped here  in  toe  Capitol. 

Tlie  coiTespondence  follows: 

HoirsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  22,  197S. 
Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
246  Cannon  HOB, 
Washiiigton,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  distressed  that  the  Loug- 
worth  House  0£Bce  Building  at  the  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  entrance  does  not  have  a 
ramp  which  wovUd  permit  the  handicapped 
in  wheelchairs  to  enter  and  leave  the  build- 
ing with  greater  ease.  This  became  partic- 
lUarly  painful  for  me  and  members  of  my 
stafi  when  my  office  was  visited  by  a  con- 
stituent in  a  wheelchair  recently  and  she 
was  subject  to  great  discomfort  and  embar- 
rassment when  leaving  the  building.  Slie 
needed  assistance  which  she  otherwise  would 
not  have  had  to  have  or  want;  and  In  thlb 
case,  the  young  woman  had  to  leave  her 
wheelchair  and  be  assisted  down  the  steps. 
May  I  ask  that  this  situation  be  remedied 
not  only  with  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
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lag  but  with  other  CongressloiuJ  bulldinga. 
I  believe  that  rampa  should  be  provided  at 
every  entrance  to  every  Capitol  building, 
wherever  feasible;  and  not  simply  at  special 
entrances.  I  would  appreciate  your  provid- 
ing me  with  your  commenta  mi  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

HOUSB  or  RSFRISEITrATIVES, 

WoMhington.  D.C.,  May  22, 1975. 
James  M.  Powxix, 
Chief  of  Police.   VS.   Capitol.    Washington. 

Dea«  Chief  Powell:  I  have  been  advised 
by  handicapped  persons  in  wheelchairs  who 
have  visited  my  office  that  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  taxis  to  stop  and  drive 
them,  generally  to  the  airport.  These  are 
generaUy  visitors  who  come  to  Congress  to 
petition  as  do  other  citizens  for  assistance  to 
their  plight  as  well  as  In  support  or  opposi- 
tion to  other  legislation.  Recently  one  such 
handicapped  person  was  assisted  by  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  to  the  Independence  Avenue 
exit  and  they  sought  to  flag  a  taxi  for  the 
young  woman.  None  would  stop.  When  a 
member  of  my  staff  asked  the  Capitol  police- 
man to  aaalat  In  flagging  down  a  cab  his 
response  was  that  he  could  not  compel  a 
taxi  driver,  with  a  cab  otherwise  empty  of 
passengers,  to  take  a  wheelchair  passenger 
You  understand.  Chief  Powell,  these  people 
are  able  to  leave  the  wheelchair  and  enter 
a  cab  and  have  the  wheelchair  folded  for 
placement  in  tlie  cab. 

My  understanding  is  that  taxi  operators 
ar©  required  to  take  aU  passengers  capable 
of  entering  their  cab  lnclu<lliig  the  handi- 
capped and  If  they  do  not.  they  are  sub- 
ject to  disciplinary  action  Including  the  loss 
of  their  license.  I  would  aK>reclate  yoiw 
advising  me  whether  my  understanding  is 
coirect.  And  tf  I  am.  then  I  wovUd  ask  you 
to  <ttcet  all  Capitol  police  to  provide  special 
aaalitanee  to  the  handlcai^Md;  particularly 
t^^«tu  wheeldialTB  In  getting  cabs  and  U 
neeesaary  to  order  the  cab  driver  to  accept 
the  passenger.  If  the  taxi  regulations  do  not 
cowr  this,  please  advise  me  and  I  will  pursue 
the  matter  with  Mayor  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Edwako  I.  Koch. 

_  Mat  27,  1975. 

Hon.  EfiWABo  I.  Koch, 
UJ.  House  of  Hepreaentatives. 
VMMN^ton.  D.C. 

Okas  Comoussmam  Koch:  This  wUl  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  May  22nd,  concern- 
ing the  difficulty  being  experienced  by  handi- 
capped persons  In  wheelchairs  who  try  to 
obtain  tazleab  service  whUe  on  the  US. 
Capitol  Grounds. 

Flrrt.  let  me  say  that  I  am  sorry  the  situ- 
ation you  related  occured— I  hope  the  Officer 
you  referred  to  did  not  refuse  to  try  and 
assist  the  handicapped  person  by  at  least  at- 
tempting to  flag  down  a  taxi.  If  he  did,  I 
certainly  would  hope  he  Is  the  exception  on 
our  Force  and  I  would  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing his  identity. 

A  licensed  taxi  operator,  If  not  "on  call' 
or  "off  duty,"  is  obligated  to  stop  for  a  pas- 
senger seeking  service.  Should  a  dtlzen  be 
Ignored  by  a  taxi  operator,  that  citizen  can 
com^^  to  the  Public  Vehicles  Division, 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  300  Indiana 
Avenue,  N.W.  20001.  Taxi  Operators  cannot 
dl^Iay  their  "off  duty"  signs  on  weekdays  be- 
tween 7  and  9:30  a.m.  and  4  and  6:30  p.m. 
Further,  their  manifest  should  Indicate  when 
they  are  "off  duty"  or  "on  call." 

The  officer  has  a  right  to  stop  a  taxi,  which 
U  not  "an  call"  or  "off  duty"  and  request 
that  a  handicapped  person  In  a  wheelchair 
be  transported.  If  the  passenger  Is  refused 
transport  by  the  taxi  operatw,  the  operator 
can  be  charged  with  •Tlefusal  to  transport  a 
passenger,"  "Falling  to  display  on  can  or  off 
duty  sign."  "Falling  to  maintain  manlfest," 
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(either  one  or  all  of  the  foregoing,  which- 
ever Is  appropriate) .  The  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  has  a  form,  PJJ.  31.  which  can 
be  used  to  report  to  the  Public  Vehicles  Divi- 
sion any  flagrant  violation  by  a  licensed  taxi 
operator. 

WhUe  I  would  say  the  officer  does  not  have 
a  right  to  compel  the  driver  to  take  a  pas- 
senger, if  the  ta.xl  operator  is  in  violation, 
he/she  would  be  subject  to  charge  and  sub- 
sequent action  by  the  Public  Vehicles  Divi- 
sion. Both  the  citizen  and  the  officer  have  a 
responsibility  to  report  such  flagrant  viola- 
tions to  the  PVD. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  di- 
rected the  enclosed  memorandum  to  the 
Force  In  order  to  preclude  the  recurrence  of 
similar  complaints. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  bring 
this  Incident  to  my  attention  and  with  kind 
regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.   Powell, 
Chief,  V.S.  Capitol  Police. 


Jtdy  21,  1975 


has  already  been  passed  by  the  House  in- 
cluding funds  for  this  project. 

I  shaU,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  provide 
any  other  information  you  may  deem  deslra- 

Cordially, 

George  M.  WnrrE,  FAIA, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


U.S.   Caktol  Police, 

OfTxcx  or  the  Chief, 
Washington,  D.C..  Hay  2$.  1975. 
M£MOR.\NDUM 
To:  All  Members  of  the  Force. 
Subject:  Obtaining  taxlcabs  for  handicapped 
persons  in  wheelchairs. 
It  was  recently  brought  to  my  attention 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  that  an  officer  re- 
fused to  flag  down  a  taxlcab  for  a  handi- 
c^ped  constituent  of  his  who  was  confined 
to  a  wheelchair  and  had  been  ignored  by  a 
number  of  taxlcab  operators. 

Officers  have  a  right  to  flag  an  empty  taxi- 
cab  which  does  not  display  the  "on  call"  or 
"off  duty"  sign,  to  assist  such  a  handicapped 
person.  However,  you  cannot  compel  the  taxi 
operator  to  take  the  passenger  but  the  oper- 
ator who  refuses  can  be  charged  with  any 
one  <»■  ail  of  the  following  offenses,  which- 
ever is  applicable:  "Fafllng  to  transport  a 
passenger,"  "Failing  to  display  an  'on  call'  or 
'off  duty"  sign,"  "Falling  to  Maintain 
Manifest." 

I  have  personally  observed  that  taxi  oper- 
ators are  unusually  cooperative  with  officers 
la  such  requests  but  should  this  not  be  the 
case,  either  the  citizen  or  the  officer,  or  both, 
can  report  the  incident  to  the  Public  Ve- 
hicles Division,  Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles, 300  Indiana  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001,  and  the  taxi  operator  may  subse- 
quently suffer  further  disciplinary  action  bv 
that  Division.  i-         j  a 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  seen 
many  officers  assist  Individuals  In  obtaining 
taxlcabs,  including  the  handicapped,  and  the 
Incident  referred  to  by  the  Congressman  was 
probably  the  exception  than  the  rule.  When- 
ever possible,  however,  the  handlc^ped 
should  be  given  special  assistance  in  such 
situations. 

James  M.  Powell, 
Chief,  UJS.  Capitol  Police. 


The  AacHrTECT  of  the  Capttol, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  1, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  believe  the 
best  response  to  your  letter  of  Jime  16,  1975, 
requesting  my  comments  regarding  rampe  for 
the  handicapped  In  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings, is  the  enclosed  copy  of  pertinent  parts 
of  my  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  In 
March,  1975. 

I  testified  in  support  of  my  budget  request 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976  for  M,700.000  for  re- 
moval of  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
throughout  the  Capitol  Buildings  and 
Oroxmds.  As  you  will  note,  the  work  would 
Include  30  additional  building  ramps  and 
200  additional  curb  cuts.  As  you  know,  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  BUI,  1978 


Aliep.ations  and  Improvements  To  PRovme 
Facilities  for  ths  Handicapped 
Mr.  White.  We  come  next  to  the  item 
entxtled  Alterations  and  Improvements 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  to  provide  faclUtie^ 
for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Mr.  Casey.  This  is  a  new  item  for  1976  and 
your  request  is  for  $2,700,000. 
Alterations  and  Improvements, 
buildings  and  grounds,  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped $2,700,000 

This  is  a  nonrecurring  item,  requested  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976.  to  eliminate  architectural 
barriers  in  the  Legislative  group  of  biUldings. 
The  objective  of  this  budget  request  is 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-480.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  91-205 
enacted  to  Insure  that  Federal  BuUdings  anJ 
designed,  constructed,  or  altered  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Action  was  InlUated  In  UUs  matter  as  a 
result  of  consultation  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommltte  on  the  Handicapped 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging;  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

As  was  discussed  during  the  Hearings  on 
the  1974  Appropriation  Bill  and  shown  as 
obUgated  during  the  Hearings  on  the  1975 
Appropriation  Bill,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  a  personal  service  contract 
was  entered  into  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  with  Mr.  Edward  H.  Noakes,  Archi- 
tectxu-al  Consultant,  May  15,  1973.  In  the 
amount  of  $5,000,  payable  from  the  appro- 
priation account  "Contingent  Expenses. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol",  for  making  a  de- 
tailed investigation  of  existing  archltectiiral 
barriers  which  obstruct  the  accessibility  and 
usability  to  handicapped  and  elderly  people 
of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  BuUdings,  the  Capi- 
tol Power  Plant,  the  Library  of  Congress 
Buildings,  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  and 
the  Botanic  Garden  Conservatory. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Con- 
sultant was  required,  after  completion  of 
his  investigation,  to  submit  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  a  report  of  his  findings,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  architectural  barriers  in,  and  In 
the  approaches  to,  said  buildings  and 
grounds — such  report  to  list  all  problems  by 
location,  type,  and  dimension,  and  to  con- 
tain recommendations  for  solutions  to  exist- 
ing problems  to  the  extent  such  solutions 
are  reasonably  apparent  to  an  expert  con- 
sultant in  this  field. 

The  Consultant  was  further  required  to 
submit  In  his  report  solutions  complete 
enough  to  enable  working  drawings  to  be 
prepared  from  the  sketches  to  be  furnished 
with  the  solutions,  where  appropriate. 

The  Consultant  completed  his  investiga- 
tions and  stiidles  and  submitted  a  volumi- 
nous report  to  the  Architect  of  the  C^ltol. 
March  14,  1974,  containing  his  recommenda- 
tions and  proposed  solutions  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done  to  eliminate  existing  archl- 
tectiu-al  barriers. 

The  Consultant's  report  was  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Consultant  was  advised  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  all  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  which  were  deemed  feasible  to  adopt 
in  buildings  in  the  Legislative  Group. 
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The  budget  estimate  of  $2,700,000  is  the        This  request  Is  to  enable  us  to  do  a  more  a  very  mlnlscule  amount  and  give  immedlato 

result  of  the  Consultant's  studies  and  recom-  complete  remedial  Job,  as  it  should  be  done,  entry  and  exit  Irom  the  Capitol  side  of  the 

mendaUons.  as  reviewed  and  recommended  by  but  it  is  substantially  beyond  ovir  capacity  buildings, 

the    Architect    of    the    Capitol,    and    such  to  do  so  with  oiu-  regular  maintenance  funds.  Sliirercly, 

amount  Is  requested  lor  the  fiscal  year  1976            examples  of  work  proposed  to  bt.  done  ED^v.^no  I.  Kof  :i. 

on  the  basis  of  the  following  estimated  cost         ^^  j^^^^^^  ^^^  example,  shown  on  page  147  — ^^™— — - 

per  building  to  eUminate,  as  far  as  feasible,  ^j^^  ^j^^^^  amounts  as  they  would  apply  to 

avcliltectural.  stnictmal,  and  other  ba"»frs  ^j^^  various  buUdings,  so  as  to  maintain,  ac-  ON  THE  PLIGHT  OF  VALENTYN 

Ui  the  buildings  under  the  Architect  of  the  countlngwlse,  cost  records  of  work  performed  MOROZ 

cupitol.   in   the   Interest   of   making   those  j^^  each  building.  The  kind  of  it«ms  we  are 

uaildings  more  accessible  and  useful  for  per-  ^^j^j^g  ^^,^^^  ^oing  are  improved  toUet  room  (Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  wa.";  given  pel- 
tons  with  physical  handicaps.  f ftcUitles  such  as  I  mentioned,  alterations  to  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Capitol  Buildings  -  -  fe63i,  000  elevators  to  lower  the  buttons,  for  example,  point  in  the  RECOr.D  and  to  include  cx- 
oeiiaie  Office  buildingsIIIIl-I-II      475!  000  so  that  persoiis  at  a  lower  height  can  reach  traneous  matter,  i 

House  Office  buUdings 1,030,000  the  buttons.  Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

Capitol   Grounds —      137.000         These  Itenw  are  incidentally  l^eUig  accorn-  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  attention  of  my 

Botfuic  Garden 62.000  pi ished  In  elevators  aa  they  are  being  altered  colleagues  the  plight  of  Ukrainian  his- 

l.:nrary  of  Congress 365.000  iu  any  event.  This  item  we  are  proposing  now  torian  Valentvn  Mo^^^^               situation 

is  to  accomplish  that  change  in  elevators  tO"a"  vaieniyn  moroz  wnose  siiuduou 

Total  estimate       .           .2.700.000  which  haven't  been  done  in  prior  alterations,  serves  as   a  constant  reminder  of  the 

We  have  an  item  for  removing  revolving  Closed  and  antilegal  character  oi   tni* 
T'.ie  estimate   of   $2,700,000   ts  requested  ^^ors  in  vestibules  and  replnciiig  them  with  So\iet   Union.   Mr.   Moroz  is   presently 
ior  1976  for  perlormauce  of  the  afore-stated  ordinary  swingUig doors.  sening  the  fu-st  part  of  a  14-year  sen- 
''ni'.^fnS^.  '''  ""'^'''                                         Power-activated  doors  are  requested,  al-  tence    for    "anti-Soviet    agitaUon    and 
sS ^d  map  systems  for  aU  buUdings.  :!;Thufimn^\tTou^h\^t'^«S  onl"^^^^^^^  propaganda."   Morozs   unjust  sentence 
Elevator  modifications  where  moderilza-  ^^  *  ^^J^l'^f ..f'S  the  J^werine  of  a^me  ^^  prompted  a  worldwide  outcry  on  h.s 
•.,on  has  not  already  been  accomplished.  ^S^  founfaff^  that  S  can  re^h  behalf.  We  cannot  condone  the  repi-es- 
Toilet  room  alterations  to  provide  con-  ti^lrom    ^hfeMilS^^   S    ttLhone  sive  and  fearful  atmosphere  prevaUing  in 
veruent   access   for   the   physically   handi-  SSS^^^.^^^u  3^8  JhlcPkeed^o  b^K^  the  Soviet  Union.  Denial  Of  human  right. 
Struction  of  buUding  entrance  ramps,  ^^e  and  there  in  order  to  enable  people  to  in  any  countrj'  is  an  international  mat- 
Alterations  to  provide  access  to  vlsltora'  reach  them  where  they  are  now  very  high  on  ter.   There  IS  nothing   more  important 
galleries  In  House  and  Senate  Chambers  for  the  waU.  than  personal  Uberty  and  we  must  stand 
persons  In  wheel  chairs.                                                         gallery  jiodifications  by  those  who  have  the  courage  to  fight 

Modifications   to   doors   r.t   biiUdlng    en-         We  have  an  Item  for  altering  the  galleries  tliese  oppressive  Soviet  forces, 
trances.  on  both  the  House  and  Senate  side  to  enable  y^j  despite  support  from  people  all 
The  estimate  also  Includes  the  cost  of  con-  wheelchairs  to  be  placed  In  the  galleries.  As  over  the  world   the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
sultant's   fee   for   preparation   of   working  you  may  recaU,  Mr.  Chahrman,  at  present,  one  *;_„._-.  »*„  ftecrsnt  haravanpnt   intimi- 
drawlngs   and   the   cost    of   administrative  enters  the  galleries  at  a  door  from  the  cor-  ^"Vr^oVf^^,?3f»^V  H^J^ffTf  ?JLwf«^ 
e.Kpens^.  rldor  and  there  Is  a  step  Unmediately  upon  ^f^ion.  and  outright  demal  of  freedom  to 
Because  of  the  need  to  perform  the  con-  entering  the  gallery,  so  wheelchairs  can  only  historian  Valentyn  Moroz.   Having   re- 
structlon  at  such  times  as  wUl  not  Interfere  b?  placed  In  the  doorway.  We  would  propose  cently  ended  a   145-day  hunger  strike, 
with  the  ongoing  activities  of  the  Congress,  to  alter  one  corner  in  each  gallery,  one  In  the  after  which  the  Soviet  authorities  agreed 
It  Is  requested  that  this  appropriation  be  House  side,  one  in  the  Senate  side— I  think  to  certain  concessions  on  Moroz'  b^alf, 
provided  on  a  "remain  avaUable  rmtU  ex-  we  may  have  a  drawing  here  of  that — to  en-  the  Ukrainian  author  has  suddenly  been 
^^^^"  ^^^^■,  '^^**=?  ^^^  eu&me  scheduling  able  wheelchairs  to  be  placed  in  such  comers,  transferred  to  a  special  psychiatric  prison 
t«^t  ^f^'ot^d  nlc2sSr%r2nf^rm  S  t";  However,  movable   chah,  could  be   placed  ^^^^^^^  ^h,,^  ^e  is  Sg  subjected  to 
workschSeo?t^^g^?ss'.°"''™  *°  *'''  ?oT^ wouidn^TcLa^s^a'[^g°  treatment   consisting    of   injections    of 
„.„„  „„„  ™.^,.,,  diiigs  and  chemicals. 
basis  for  peocram                                                 other  alterations  ^g  jj-Qg.g  ^gj^  j.gj^g^  f  Q^  transf«T 

wh'^h  ^^^;^lfJ^  f ?n™T  ^,'1™^  on"X;      ,  ^T"  ^^'^'  ^'"'^  ^  l""^?!  °''  i,^^  ^^^Y''^  to  a  psychiatric  hospital  ts  Uiat  "a  nor- 

whlch  has  resulted  from  a  deshre  on  the  platforms,  are  proposed,  although  not  slm-  _.,  il'    „  Trnnirt  not  hnw  hi^n  fthl*.  tn 

part   of   the   Congress,   as   brought  to   us  Jiy   for    wheelchair   people.    We   can't   get  f'^  ^^"  I^T**r"?:J^Z®,?!1"  ^„lf„:° 

through  committees  on  both  the  House  and  wheelchairs  Into  the  subway  cars  anyway.  ^^^    through    a    5-month-lcHig    hunger 

Senate  sides,  to  bring  the  buUdings  on  Capl-  But  some  people  have  difficulty,  aged  and  strike."  Yet  it  Is  more  likely  that  the  So- 

tol  HUl,  Insofar  as  we  can,  in  conformity  inflnn  people,  in  taking  a  step  up  to  the  car  Viet  Union  has  decided  on  this  move,  hi 

with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  »0|-48o,  as  trom  the  platform.  This  would  enable  them  spite  of  the  adverse  publicity  Moroz'  case 

«f.o^f^  t^^  ,^,^~  ICr,  il^roi^^fifnil!!!  ^°  "^^^^  "P  a  '^"'^P  ^  e'^*«'"  o'^  a  ^^^''^  ^^^  t*»®  has  generated,  hi  order  to  tatensif y  ef- 

:rd^gn*:d.'rrtru?t^.raTt^ed'rS  -So/^"''  ^'  ''"*  '''  ""^  ^""°"  ''  '^'  ^'^  *°v^^f^  "^^  ^^'f'^\^!,°?vi^ 

manner  as  to  be  readUv  accessible  to  the  ^  j  h«l?o,r»,rt^  «,»,-,ti«^»^ /.„ry.  n»+«  has  to  be  transferred  to  a  hai'd  labor 

physicauy  handicapped.                                        1^^.^.,  t,fL?n,^^^o^  ^^^            t^  <^^^P  next  year  where  he  would  be  hi 

a^unrS^f  Srr rm^^ourcJn^^elTt  Tx''  infSeaVthwa^^rS'th?bu^r^?hS  contact  with  Other  ^litical  prisonei^ 

^n^\^n,ir,Tt,nn  ?n^«,  fo^^t^  .™'  ^'sabled  people  Can  take  who  can't  climb  ^<^  where  it  wou^d  be  more  difficult  to 

^^hv^rSlf    th.  «^L,  l^iJS   iS'  steps  or  otherwise  negotiate  the  ordinary  isolate  and  break  him. 

^aTdH^^Nr^^who^^ls'anStectuS-c^S:  ^^^Tr'^^f'^rT^h     .n        ,.  .  « "^^  ^™t  ^'J^.S^^'^i^'T'^.V^ 

sultant  knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  removal         ^^^^  ^  *  ^^^  °^  "^«  ^^^  °^  "^"*  "^*  ""  Russia  must  not  be  abandoned.  WhUe 

of  architectural  barriers  obetructhig  acces-  'ncorporatcd  In  this  report  and  funds  for  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  moved  by 

sibuity  to  the  handicapped,  for  the  purpose  ^^'■^^  »"  being  requested  In  this  Item.  internal  legal  safeguards  for  the  protec- 

of  performing  a  study  of  the  buildings  orr                                      tion  of  the  Individual,  it  has  been  es- 

Capitol  Hill  and  recommending  methods  of                       -^^^.^  ^^  Representatives.  tablished  that  it  will  move  in  response  to 

removing  those  barriers.                                                           Washington.  B.C..  JuJy  21. 197C.  world  pubhc  ophiion  albeit  all  to  slowly. 

pRELrMiNART  WORK  AccoMpLTsiiED  Georce  m.  WHITE,  FAIA,  All  ihose  who  bclieve  in  pcrsonal  liberty 

We  have,  with  our  own  forces,  effected  Architect.  The  Capitol,  Washington.  D.C.  an^  the  exercise  ot  basic  human  rlght-S 

a  number  of  these  changes  already.  In  order        1^=**  Mb.  White:  I  am  very  appreciative  g^ould  write   to  Ambassador  DobrjTlhi 

to  at  least  make  a  remedial  step  in  that  dl-  of  your  re.sponse  of  July  1  providing  me  with  ,  xj^     Rnvlpf  Fmha/wv  rMrL-stM-inir  their 

rectlon.  We  have  provided  such  things  as  your  comments  concerning  the  removal  of  ^L"^®  ^^^rt  otTr^Lio  WrXiTm^nV  V^f 

curb  cuts,  one  for  each  buUdlng,  so  that  barriers  to  the  handicapped  throughout  the  deep  concern  over  Russia  s  treatment  of 

one  has  a  ramp  to  go  up  to  the  sidewalk  CapltolbuUdingsandgrounds.  I  am  delighted  Valentyn  Moroz. 

from  the  street.  that  you  wUl  have  a  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  .^^mm^t^m^^.^— 

We  have  provided  fcr  lowered  pubUc  tele-  1976  of  $2,700,000  to  accomplish  this, 

phone  faculties,  one  In  each  bxUldlng.  so  that        May  I  suggest  that  pending  the  construe-  FLUORIDATION  AND  CANCER 

persons  can  have  access  to  those.  tlon  of  the  permanent  facilities  provided  for  rvirr  *»rrv      , .  _.,  1 ..„.. 

We  have  provided  ramps  where  possible  hi  that  appropriation,  that  you  Install  tempo-  ^^f-  p*JjAf«l£.r  asKea  ana  was  Bivcn 

tit  entrances  to  buUdlnga  within  our  ca-  rary  ramps  which  would  permit  access  to  pei-mlssion  to  extend  nls  remarks  at  tnls 

pacity  to  do  so  with  our  ordinary  malnte-  Independence  Avenue  In  the  three  House  p<^t  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 

nance  funds.  office  buUdings.  Siwely  that  v.oiUd  Involve  traneous  matter.> 
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Mr.  DELANEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
American  people  guinea  pigs?  Over  23 
years  ago,  my  Select  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  Use  of  Chemicals  In  Food 
and  Cosmetics  Initiated  a  widespread  ex- 
amination of  chemical  additives.  I  intro- 
duced and  was  successful  in  obtaining 
passage  of  legislation  prohibiting  the  use 
of  .such  unsafe  chemicals  In  food  and  es- 
tablishing a  zero  tolerance  for  carcino- 
gens. Many  supposedly  "safe"  products  in 
use  for  years  were  subsequently  shown  to 
be  harmful.  No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  thoroughly  explore 
their  negative  impact  before  marketing 
them. 

My  committee  In  1952  devoted  7  days 
of  public  hearings  to  the  issue  of  imposed 
fluoridation  of  public  water  supplies.  At 
that  time,  a  number  of  scientists  ex- 
pressed their  fear  that  the  safety  of  fluo- 
ridated water  was  not  sufficiently  demon- 
strated. 

In  November  1963,  In  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Joint  Hearings  on  Fluoridation 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  strongly  op- 
posed the  addition  of  fluorides  to  our  New 
York  drinking  water  as  'an  unnecessary 
health  risk  and  unwarranted  intnision  on 
the  rights  of  our  citizens."  in  a  letter  to 
Tfie  New  York  Times  oa  December  12  of 
the  same  year,  I  noted  that  there  was 
"nothing  holy  or  infallible  in  the  opin- 
ions of  American  piiblic  health  officials  " 
nor  was  "there  reason  to  label  competent 
physicians  and  respectable  citizens  as 
•anti-dental  health'  because  they  dis- 
agreed with  the  cuiTent  pasition  of  the 
medical  hierarchy."  Tlien,  in  1966,  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
received  a  lengthy  statement  from  me  on 
toe  need  to  mvestigate  all  the  eflfects 
fluorine  might  have  on  vital  organs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  a 
CMnmunlcation  dated  July  8,  1975,  fioni 
Dr.  Dean  Burk,  Ph.  D.,  recently  retired 
h^  of  the  cytochemistry  section  of  the 
U.S.  National  Cancer  Institute  after  a 
dlfitmguished  career  of  50  ye&is  of  re- 
search on  the  cancer  problem,  and  Dr. 
John  Ylamouylannis,  Ph.  D.,  Science  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Health  Federation. 

On  the  basis  of  their  analysis  of  re- 

SP'^. j^^!^  ^^  ^^  ^S-  Department  of 
Hwlth,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
U^.  Bureau  of  Census,  these  two  eminent 
scientists  have  drawn  to  my  attention 
some  new  and  very  disturbing  Informa- 
tion which  warrants  immediate  action 
•nielr  study  of  newly  available  official 
mortality  and  fluoridation  statistics 
^^^^  *  20-year  period  indicates  that 
26,000  or  more  excess  cancer  deaths  oc- 
cur annuaUy  in  VS.  cities  subjected  to 
imposed  water  fluoridation— a  death 
every  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ^eaker.  these  findings  are  based 
on  experience  with  real  people— with  our 
feflo*  Americans— not  on  experimenta- 
tion with  test  animals.  How  many  of  us 
have  felt  the  pain  of  personal  loss  of 
loved  ones  among  famUy  and  friends 
from  this  dread  disease— a  disease  which 
now  conceivably  could  be  linked  to  Gov- 
ernment-Imposed fluoridation  proc- 
esses? 

Tbese  two  scientists  may  have  discov- 
ered one  of  the  crucial  factors  in  ex- 
plaining the  rise  in  U.S.  deaths  from 


gastrointestinal,  urinary,  and  female- 
related  cancers. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned— 
the  American  public  must  be  protected. 
The  questions  raised  by  this  epidemiolog- 
ical study  are  of  vital  importance  to  our 
90  million  citizens  who  drink  artiflcially 
fluoridated  water. 

/  now  recommend  immediate  suspen- 
sion of  all  artificial  fluoridation  pending 
further  investigation. 

In  view  of  the  serIousne.ss  of  this  ac- 
tion, I  request  the  consent  of  the  House 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  the  Burk-Yia- 
mouylannls  communication  of  July  8  in 
its  entirety. 

J'JT.Y  8,  1975 
Hon.  Jasies  J.  Delaney, 
Raybum  House  Office  Budding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

rteAB  Congressman:  In  contlnu.it ion  of  re- 
cent conversation  with  you  In  jour  office,  we 
ere  enclosing  herewith  a  brief  statement  of 
our  recent  studies  on  "Fluortdatiou-Liuked 
Human  Cancer  and  the  Delaney  Amend- 
ment," abstracted  from  a  more  detailed  paper 
vmder  this  title  that  Is  scheduled  for  publi- 
cation shortly,  with  hicluslon  of  nnich  data 
l!i  tabular  form. 

PtTMMARY 

I  M  A  Kindy  of  new  and  e.xtei>si'  r  official 
uioriHlity  and  fluoridation  data  iudicate.s 
that  some  25,000  or  more  excess  cancer  deaths 
per  year  occur  lu  the  United  SUtcd  in  cities 
subjected  to  Imposed  public  water  Uuoucla- 
liou. 

t2)  Invocation  of  the  Federal  Delaney 
Amendment  to  eliminate  public  water  fluori- 
aation  throughout  the  coimtry  may  well  be 
iu  order. 

(3)  The  newly  discovered  apparent  fluori- 
Uaiiou-UnJted  biunan  cancer  mortality  rate 
Increase  offers  on«  quantitatively  important 
explanation  for  the  continued  rise  in  the 
overall  U.S.  cancer  mortaUty  and  morbidity 
rales,  following  upon  increasing  public  wa- 
ter fluoridation  over  past  decadci. 

FEDEHAL   STATUTES 

According  to  the  Federal  (Con.iresbional) 
Foi)d,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Sec.  409  (348) 
(c)  (3)  (a)),  no  food  additive  "shall  be 
deemed  to  be  safe  if  It  is  foiuil  to  Induce 
cancer  when  invested  by  man  or  animal" 
I. Delaney  Amendment).  From  the  same  Act 
(Sec.  201  (321)  (f) ),  "the  term  'food'  means 
(1)  articles  used  for  food  or  drink  for  man 
or  other  animals."  Drinking  water  and  Its 
derived  products  constitute  the  most  promi- 
nent example  of  diink  for  man. 

Thus.  If  a  quantitatively  slgnlflcant  dem- 
oiutration  or  finding  of  fluorldatiou-linked 
cancer  Is  obtained,  the  Delaney  Amendment 
woiUd  statutorily  call  for  regulatory  cessa- 
tion of  public  water  fluoridation  thi-oughout 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  state,  county 
or  City  laws  Implementing  such  fluoridation' 
and  regardless  of  any  claimed  beneflts  of 
fluoridation  In  other  connect  Ion. s,  sxioh  as 
tooth  Improvement. 
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DATA  sotnicea 
Tlie  recent,  extensive,  and  monumental 
publication.  "U.S.  Cancer  Mortality  by 
County:  1960-1969"  Issued  late  In  1974  by 
the  US.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfaie  (Publication  No.  (NIH)  74-615, 
729  pp.),  the  "Fluoridation  Ceusus  1969"  Is- 
sued in  1970  by  U.S.  DHEW  (US.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office:  O-380-791).  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  Report,  "U.S.  Census 
of  Population  for  1960.  vol.  I,"  issiied  In  1963 
Indicate  such  a  finding. 

EARLT   ANALYSIS 

This  data  was  first  correlated  early  in  1975 
by  Dr.  John  Tiamouyiannls  of  the  National 
Health  Federation  (cf.  NHP  Bullethi,  21  9-11 
AprO  1975,  and  later  21.  1-13,  July-August.' 


1976,  and  In  the  publication,  "Let's  Live" 
43.  68-60,  June  1976).  He  reported  large  to- 
creases  in  standard  cancer  mortality  rates  m 
large  fluoridated  American  cities  compared 
to  large  non-fluoridated  American  cities  wifih 
respect  to  gastrointestinal  tract  (moutlr 
esophagus,  stomach,  large  Intestine  and  reel 
tum),  kidney,  and  bladder  and  urinary  or- 

fn^'iif,,'*'^'*®  '"*'•''•  *"*^  »"■«»«*  »°<J  ovary 
and  Fallopian   tube,   in  white  females    He 
found  relatively  little  or  no  excess  of  cancer 
mortality  with  respect  to  lung,  trachea,  bron- 
n^^f'oil  ^  passages,  liver,  larynx,  uterus, 
prostate,  skin,  bram,  muscle,  or  In  leukemia 
aieiikemla,  lymphosarcoma,  reticulosarcoma 
or  Hodgkins  disease.  Mortality  rates  due  to 
cancer  of  the  Up,  salivary  gland,  testis,  thy- 
roid,  other  endocrine  glands,  bone,  eye,  nose 
ear,  comiective  tissues,  and  shiuses  were  to<i 
•small  for  statistically  significant  correlations 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  fluoridation. 

PKtSENT   ANALYSIS 

In  our  Joint  studies  Involving  the  possible 
role  of  the  Delaney  Amendment,  we  have 
not  been  Interested  at  present  In  making  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  all  possible  aspects 
of  fluorldation-lhiked  cancer  mortality,  but 
rather  in  examining  "any  quantitatively  and 
statistically  significant  fluorldation-linked 
human  cancer."  This  limited  objective  would 
appear  to  have  been  definitively  achieved 

We  have  limited  our  studies  of  fluoridated 
cities  to  those  fluoridated  since  before  1958 
and  have  eliminated  those  four  large  cities 
whose  fluoridation  did  not  commence  imtil 
1065-7  (New  York,  Detroit.  Dallas,  and  Fort 
Worth),  since  the  mortality  data  covered 
the  years  1950-1969  hiclusive,  and  these  lour 
cities  involved  only  a  relatively  short  period 
of  fluoridation  and  therefore  of  potential 
cancer  Uiductlon  and  mortality  excess. 

There  are  obviously  many  possible  types 
of  comparisons  with  respect  to  fluoridated 
versus  non-fluoridated  cities,  and  we  present 
you  here  several  hiteresting  and  meaningful 
type  Instances,  reserving  still  more  such  for 
oiu-  forthcomhjg  more  extensive  paper  al- 
ready referred  to.  To  go  into  exhaustive  cou- 
Hideratious  will  imdoubtedly  take  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  Investigatoi-s,  but 
for  Delhney  Amendment  considerations  this 
Is  quite  unnecessary  here,  once  any  positive 
hidlcation  is  obtained,  a  caveat  one  should 
never  lo.-^e  .sight  of. 

TyVE    I    COMPARLSON 

As  a  firvt  con»pari.sou,  we  will  follow  U|) 
the    original    Ylamouylannis    finding    wiiii 
respect  to  the  nine  organ  cancer  tjrpes  where 
he  reported  evident  positive  correlations  of 
excess  cancer  mortality  with  fluoridation,  a.s 
already  listed.  We  compare  the  sum  of  the 
mortality  rates  (average  annual  age-adjusted 
mortality  rates  per  100.000  popiUation)   for 
each  of  the  nine  organ  sites,  totalled  city  by 
city,  with  respect  to  the  10  largest  cities  fluo- 
ridated since  between  1952-6,  as  compared  to 
the  10  largest  non-fluoridated  cities,  as  fol- 
lows: Fluoridated:   121.0.  124.6.  119.2.  113  1. 
121.9,  119.9,  125.9,  119J,  112.1,  121.6.  (respec- 
tively.    Chicago.     Philadelphia,     Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Mil- 
waukee,   St.    Louis,    Pittsburgh,    Buffalo); 
non-fluoridated:  94.3,  82.7.  123.1,  104.1,  84.2, 
85.6,  96.7,  115.2,  83.4.  85.8  (respecUvelv.  Los 
Angeles.  Houston.  Bobton,  New  Orleans,  San 
Antonio,    .San    TMego,    Seattle,    Cincinnati, 
Memphis,  Atlanta).  It  is  quite  evident,  by 
visual  uifipectlon,  that  the  average  for  the 
fluoridated  group  is  much  greater  than  that 
for  the   noji-fluoridated   group,   the  actual 
calculated   average   values   being   119.9   and 
95.4  respectively,  with  a  difference  between 
the  means  of  24.5  excess  mortality  per  100,- 
000  fluoridated  population   (=26%  excess), 
at  a  statistical  confidence  level  of  greater 
than  99.9%    (t=5.1,  P=<0.001).  Were  the 
values  in  each  group  further  weighted  ac- 
cording to  city  population  size,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  groups  would  be  negligibly 
changed.  These  results  reported  on  a  basis  of 
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mean  difference  have  been  further  confirmed 
by  analyses  based  on  the  rank  median  test 
(cf.  Mack,  essentials  of  Statistics,  Plenum 
Press,  New  York,  1967),  which  is  little  af- 
fected by  the  greater  range  spread  (distribu- 
tion) In  one  group  than  In  the  other. 

Tlie  total  populations  for  the  two  groups 
rf  fluoridated  and  nonfluorldated  cities  are 
(1960  census)  approximately  11,000.000  and 
8.000.000.  If  the  excess  rate  of  mortality  of 
24.5  per  100,000  population  in  the  fluoridated 
sToup  were  extrapolated  linearly,  by  the  long- 
established  principle  of  William  of  Occam, 
up  to  a  total  fluoridated  population  of  some 
90,000,000  In  the  United  States,  this  would 
amount  to  some  22,600  excess  deaths  In  the 
United  States  per  year  linked  with  fluorida- 
tion. Occam's  Razor  calls  for  the  simplest 
assumption  until  shotrn  inadequate. 

Since  It  wotild  appear  that  the  nine-organ 
sites  Involved  account  for  some  90%  of  all 
of  the  excess  cancer  mortality,  a  value  of 
some  25,000  total  excess  mortality  (one 
death  every  twenty  minutes)  Is  then  linked 
with  fluoridation.  This  same  value  Is  at- 
tained by  a  quite  different  type  of  compari- 
son reported  below,  with  somewhat  different 
underlying  assumptions  being  involved.  For 
Instance,  the  Individual  city  sunmied  rates 
first  cited  above  were  based  on  white  males 
for  seven  of  the  nine  organ-sites  and  on 
white  females  for  the  two  other  sites,  with 
the  assumption  that  e:\cess  values  for  white 
males,  white  females,  non-white  males  and 
non-white  females  were  not  too  far  different 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Delaney  Amendment 
calculations,  an  assumption  we  have  found 
to  be  sufficiently  true  though  cannot  detail 
here,  but  will  In  our  later  extended  publics - 
tion.  We  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  we 
have  somewhat  unconventionally  added  to- 
gether results  for  white  males  with  those  of 
white  females,  and  neglected  non-white 
males  and  females,  but  again  analysis  not 
detailed  here  shows  us  that,  for  purposes  of 
the  Delaney  Amendment  examination  here, 
no  unredeemable  error  is  Involved,  because 
whether  the  25,000  number  Is  actually  15,- 
000  or  35,000  makes  very  little  difference  all 
being  60  very  large  Ui  any  event.  For  In- 
stance, If  the  female  white  data  were  totally 
excluded,  the  25,000  number  would  be  about 
19,000  for  white  males  only.  We  are  In- 
terested here  In  the  woods,  not  the  trees, 
which  is,  again,  a  caveat  one  should  never 
lose  Bight  of:  It  is  the  order  of  magnitude 
that  is  of  primary  concern  here.  Even  with- 
out the  foregoing  extrapolation  to  some  90,- 
000,000  fluoridated  population,  one  would 
still  have  a  cancer  mortality  excess  of 
24.5  X  110=2700  m  the  11,000,000  fluoridated 
population,  a  quantity  more  than  adequate 
to  call  for  evocation  of  the  Delaney  Amend- 
ment. Over  20  years,  this  would  be  54.000 
deaths. 

TYPE   n   COMPABISON 

In  a  second  type  of  comparison  between 
fluoridated  and  nonfluorldated  groupings  of 
cities,  we  have  taken  the  only  six  large  fiuori- 
dated  cities  available  for  which  we  have 
the  cancer  death  rates  for  the  cities  per  te 
\M..  either  the  city  population  equals  the 
county  poptilation,  or  the  cancer  death  rate 
was  actually  given  for  the  city.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  type  of  comparison  now  Included 
aU  cancer  deaths  from  all  four  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  white  male,  white  female, 
non-white  male,  and  non-white  female.  We 
then  weighted  the  mortality  rates  for  each 
of  these  categories  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  number  of  deaths  InvtHved  per  cate- 
gory, to  yield  the  total  number  of  cancer 
deaths  per  given  city.  "ITien  the  total  number 
of  deatha  per  city  were  weighted  acccx'dlng  to 
the  total  city  population,  to  yield,  finally. 
the  total  number  of  cancer  deatha  In  the 
eatin  group  at  six  cities,  which,  divided  by 
the  total  population  of  the  six  cities  yielded 
the  fully  weighted  average  mortality  rate. 
The  same  procedure  v.as  then  carried  out 


for  the  six  largest  non-fluoridate<l  cities.  The 
fluoridated  cities  were  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
and  Denver,  Colorado  (respective  total  pop- 
ulations. In  lOO.OOO's:  30.0.  9.4.  7.6.  7.5.  7.4. 
and  4.9).  with  a  total  population  of  57  lOO.- 
OOO's, and  a  ftilly  weighted  mortaUty  rate  (as 
described)  of  18S  cancer  deaths  per  year  per 
100,000  population.  The  non-fluoridated  cit- 
ies were  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Boston,  New 
Orleans,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Diego  (re- 
spective total  populations,  in  100,000s:  24.8, 
9.4.  7.0.  6.3.  6.9,  and  5.7)  with  a  total  popu- 
lation for  the  group  of  59  100.000s.  and  a 
fully  weighted  mortality  rate  of  163  cancer 
deaths  per  year  per  100.000  population.  The 
excess  mortality  In  the  fluoridated  group 
was  thus  188-163-25.  or  15%  !  If  this  exccbs 
rate  of  25  deaths  per  year  per  100.000  popu- 
lation for  a  total  group  population  of  5,- 
700.000  were  extrapolated  linearly  up  to  a 
total  fiuorldated  poptilation  of  some  90,000,- 

000  In  the  United  States,  as  In  tlie  second 
foregoing  paragraph,  this  would  amount  to 
soute  22,500  excess  deaths  in  the  United 
States  per  year  linked  with  imposed  fluori- 
dation, the  same  value  In  order  cl  magnitude 
as  before,  tliougii  with  n  diiferent  grouping 
comparison,  and  with  somewhat  different 
underlying  assumptions,  which  as  already 
indicated,  do  not  appear,  from  our  more  de- 
tailed studies,  to  be  far  removed  from  actu- 
ality. The  value  of  15%  excess  has  a  confi- 
dence level  of  599.9%,  the  numbers  of  deaths 
in  each  group  being  of  the  order  of  10,000  and 
11,500,  e.TCh  with  a  relative  error  of  the  order 

01  only  l',c    (e.g.,  ca.  (10,000)  !:/10.000). 

TYPE    in    COMP.\ETSOKP 

As  another  type  of  comparison,  related  to 
"geographical  distribution."  we  took  the  can- 
cer death  rates  (per  100.000  per  year)  for 
each  of  the  above  six  fiuorldated  cities  (Den- 
ver, San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  Philadel- 
phia. Baltimore  and  Washington)  and  com- 
pared them,  so  far  as  possible,  with  major 
non-fluoridated  cities  In  their  respective  geo- 
graphical areas,  with  respect  to  white  inales: 

Denver  is  fluoridated,  but  with  a  mortality 
rate  much  below  that  of  the  other  five  fiuo- 
rldated cities  (163.9  versus  221.0,  233.3.  203.7. 
220.1.  212.0) .  However,  the  value  of  163.9  for 
Denver  is  still  notably  higher  compared  to 
non-fluoridated  Boulder  (134.7).  Pueblo 
County  (134.8).  Cheyenne  (142.6).  Santa  Fe 
(138.2).  and  Salt  Lake  City  (142.6).  These 
non-fluoridated  "neighboring"  cities  average 
138.6  ±  6  (99.9%  confidence  level)  com- 
pared to  Denver's  rate  of  163.9. 

San  Francisco  Is  fluoridated  with  a  cancer 
mortality  rate  of  212.0.  as  compared  to  non- 
fluorldated Oakland  (179.1).  Sacramento 
(186.2),  Los  Angeles  (174.8).  San  Diego 
(164.3).  Portland  (178.4),Tacoma  (165.0)  and 
Seattle  (180.6).  These  non-fluoridated  cities 
average  175.6  ±11  (99.9%  confidence  level), 
compared  to  San  Francisco's  212.0.  Between 
1955-1972,  the  total  cancer  death  rate  per 
100,000  in  San  Francisco  Increased  22%,  com- 
pared to  California's  9%  (San  Francisco  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  Statistical  Report, 
1955-1972) ,  California  being  a  relatively  un- 
fluoridated  state. 

St.  Louis  Is  fluoridated,  and  has  a  cancer 
mortality  rate  of  220.1  as  compared  to  the 
non-fluoridated  cities  Kansas  City  (182.0), 
Cincinnati  (203.8),  and  Memphis  (187.8). 
These  non-fluoridated  cities  average  191.2  ± 
12.2  (99.9%  confidence  level),  compared  to 
St.  Louis's  220.1. 

The  following  cities  are  fluoridated,  and 
are  all  In  the  same  general  geographic  area: 
Philadelphia  (221.1),  Baltimore  (233.3).  and 
Waslilngton  (203.7).  Unfortimately  for  this 
analysis,  vhtually  every  highly  populated 
area  In  the  vicinity  has  been  fluoridated.  Two 
non-fiuorldated  cities  nearby  are  Dover,  Dela- 
ware (162.3)  and  Haxrlsburg,  Pa.  (177.8). 
These  data  do  not  allow  for  a  valid  statistical 
comparison  beyond  visur.l  inspection. 


OTHER    TVPE    COMPARISONS 

\Vc  have  examined  still  other  forms  of 
comp.^rison  of  fiuorldated  and  non-fluori- 
dated groupings  (e.g  ,  considering  cities  down 
to  populations  ol  one-quarter  million,  pro- 
viding groups  of  about  20  cities  each),  but 
with  little  dlffcience  In  qualitative  conclu- 
sion. Obviotisly.  the  smaller  the  city  size,  tlio 
smaller  will  its  weight  be  In  relation  to 
respective  county  size  xipon  which  nearly  all 
the  mortality  data  are  reported,  and  so.  In 
general,  the  city  data  are  "diluted  out"  and 
one  reaches  a  lower  limit  of  usable  city  size. 
Similar  'dilution'  of  true  and  pertinent 
excess  mortality  values  may  occur  from  .i 
variety  of  reasons,  e.g.,  (a)  population  ml- 
pratious,  or  (b)  the  Initial  part  of  the  1950  ■ 
69  period  did  not  involve  fiuorldaUon  until 
rt  least  1952,  and  even  tip  until  1956,  all  i>i 
which  cotUd  make  the  value  of  25,000  evces'^ 
deaths  due  to  Huoridnlion  too  Ijw,  peiUup 
mtich  too  low. 

OVEK.M.L    BIGNIFICAMCC 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  efleci^ 
of  public  water  fluoridation  upon  annual  ex- 
cess cancer  mortaUty  (ca.  25,000)  that  we 
have  reported  are  a  highly  significant  frac- 
tion of  the  aiuiual  cancer  death  rate  in  the 
United  States  of  the  order  of  350,000  deaths 
per  year.  From  our  studies,  it  is  not  Ukely 
that  thete  excess  mortality  values  will  be  re- 
duced to  anywhere  near  insignificance  bv 
any  attempt  to  rule  them  out  on  bases  oi 
"social  status",  ethnic  composition,  sex,  cli- 
mate, other  carcinogens  conceivably  lutn - 
duced  into  the  water  supplies,  and  man" 
other  possibilities  that  have  occurred  to  u«. 
or  that  have  been  suggested  to  tis.  Thus,  Uv 
cx.'^mple.  it  has  been  suggested  that  "Much 
of  the  excess  (mortality)  In  the  cities  with 
high  rates  that  are  cited  is  due  to  an  exce.*;- 
of  lung  cancer."  But,  when  we  have  sub- 
tracted, for  Instance,  lung  cancer  death  rates 
from  total  cancer  rates  from  all  sources,  for, 
say,  the  cities  Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  New 
York.  Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  th.- 
%  Increases  In  cancer  death  rates  in  there 
fluoridated  cities  remain  almost  unchanged, 
the  reduction  In  %  Increase  averaging  onl;- 
a  few  per  cent,  about  the  same  as  In  non- 
fltiorldated  cities  similarly  tested.  Lung  can- 
cer death  rates  provide  virtually  no  explana- 
tion  for  the  fltioridatlon-Unked  excess  mor- 
tality rates,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  fac- 
toi-s  such  as  occtipatlonal  exposure,  air  pol- 
lutants, organic  pollutants  in  the  water  sup- 
ply, etc.,  until  so  demonstrated  as  distin- 
guished from  hypothesized  without  solid 
basis.  Even  then,  such  demonstration  wotild 
have  to  be  total,  not  partial,  according  to 
both  the  Delaney  Amendment  and  Occam'.i 
Razor. 

We  wotild  emphasize  that  our  result.<! 
refer.  In  a  strict  sense,  to  data  based  on 
the  process  of  fluoridation,  without  commit- 
ment as  to  whether  It  Is  the  fluoride  com- 
ponent that  is  w^holly  responsible  for  the 
effects  observed  and  reported.  This  la  per- 
haps an  academic  distinction,  but  the  actual 
data  used  do  refer  to  "fluwidatlon"  and  bci 
we  say  "fluorWatlon-Unked"  rather  than 
"fluoride-linked".  Thtu,  for  example.  It  is 
remotely  conceivable  that  the  fltiortdea  used 
contain  traces  of  some  other  contaminant 
that  Is  the  effective  agent.  But  this  is  a 
problem  for  future  Investigation,  and.  at 
the  moment,  it  Is  the  total  process  of  imposed 
fluoridation  that  is  Involved. 

And  so.  In  view  of  the  extensive  fluorida- 
tion indtifctry  and  commitment  Involved,  a 
dilemma  of  no  small  magnitude  Is  clearly 
raised:  a  choice  Is  opened  between  otherwl.'^e 
claimed  beneflts  of  fiuoridatlon  on  tlie  one 
hand  as  ranged  against  the  Increased  cancer 
mortality  ou  the  other;  or  elimination  or 
alteration  of  the  Delaney  Amendment  on  the 
one  band  as  against  rellnqulahment  of  en- 
dorsement of  fluoridation  of  public  drinking 
waters  (cf.  Appendix  A).  Will  the  dilemma 
be  resolved  by  sopliistry,  or  by  Federal  law 
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based  on  demonstrated  fact?  WUl  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  and  Division  of  Den- 
tistry continue  to  dismiss  now-demonstrated 
fact  as  a  "fluoride  scare  report?"  (of.  Appen- 
dix B,  April  25,  1975).  The  material  in  Ap- 
pendix B  is  unresponsive  to  the  major  nu- 
merical data  reported  by  Ylamouyiannls, 
presumably  because  no  substantive  and  inter- 
dicting response  was  possible  and  had  to  be 
replaced  by  sophistry,  nitpicking,  and  wish- 
ful generalities. 

To  consider  "natural  fluoridation"  (fluori- 
dation provided  by  natiue)  is  beyond  the 
.scope  of  this  report,  but  any  such  considera- 
tion will  have  to  go  into  the  full  nature  of 
natural  fluoridation.  Including  certification 
of  analytical  methods  currently  used  to 
measure  it.  For  instance,  natural  fluoridation 
may  Involve  more  than  simple  fluoride  ions, 
if  positively  charged  groups  (such  as  pro- 
teins, and  even  inorganic  complexes)  may 
bind  fluoride  in  ways  not  assayed  by  stand- 
ard methods  of  analysis  or  not  eliminated  in 
defluorldation  processes.  If  natural  fluorida- 
tion Is  Involved  in  cancer  mortality  rates,  it 
may  offer  some  e.xplanation  for  the  refrac- 
toriness of  many  cancers  to  successful  treat- 
ment, and  why  so  relatively  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  decades  in  the  treat- 
ment of  many  human  cancers.  On  May  14, 
1976,  the  HEW  News  reported  that  deaths 
from  cancer  "continued  upward  in  1974.  The 
rate  of  death  Increased  1.3  ftercent  from 
1973."  Defluorldation  may  l>ecome  important 
Just  as  decreased  imposed  fluoridation  would 
also  appear  to  be  indicated.  Since  it  is  rather 
generally  conceded  that  a  very  large  fraction 
of  human  cancer  is  induced  by  environmen- 
tal and  industrial  conditions  (cf.  Newsweek, 
p.  42,  July  7,  1975),  elimination  of  Imposed 
fluoridation,  together  with  more  extensive 
defluorldation,  would  appear  to  offer  a  rela- 
tively easy  means  of  reducing  that  very  large 
fraction,  not  only  with  respect  to  cancer 
mortality  but  also  morbidity,  which  is  ordi- 
narily mu<^  larger  than  mortality.  A  com- 
parable example,  but  here  on  a  national  scale, 
IB  the  eventual  elimlua>.ion  of  Minamata  dis- 
ease, in  Japan,  caused  by  decade-long  pollu- 
tion by  methyl  mercury  from  industry. 

We  are  not  now  here  dealing  wltli  such 
instances  as  where  the  Delaney  Amendment 
has  indeed  been  invoKed  regulatorlly  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  as  a  resttlt  of  a  few  hun- 
dred rats,  at  most,  developing  cancer  fol- 
lowing dosage  with  enormous  "unhtiman  or 
Inhtunan"  quantities  of  a  compound  such 
aa  a  eyclamate.  Here  we  are  dealing  with 
vtUtUma  of  Americans  (currently  some  90,- 
000.000  of  them)  being  fluoridated  with  dos- 
ages otherwise  regarded  as  "optimal"  so  far 
as  teeth  are  concerned,  but  without  any  re- 
gard heretofore  to  cancer  mortality  poten- 
tials. Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  people 
of  Loa  Angeles  very  recently  chose  by  a  good 
majority  not  to  fluoridate;  and  certainly  it 
would  be  well  for  states  now  contemplating 
compulsory  statewide  water  fluoridation  to 
take  due  pause  before  committing  them- 
selvaB  to  a  course  of  action  leading  to  con- 
flict with  the  force  and  logic  of  the  De- 
laney Amendment,  and  the  numerical  values 
repMted  in  this  letter.  Any  show  of  error  in 
the  latter  mtist  be  total,  to  avoid  evocation 
of  the  Delaney  Amendment:  partial  error 
will  not  suffice. 

As  of  1970,  public  water  fluoridation  was 
banned  in  Austria.  Denmark,  France,  Oreece, 
Italy,  I.uxemt>ourg,  Norway,  Spain,  Yugo- 
slavia, and,  except  for  a  very  few  experi- 
mental cities,  in  Finland.  Germany,  Holland, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland!  What 
now  will  the  United  States  do? 

All  people  drink  water,  so  far  as  we  know, 
and  nearly  half  of  them  in  the  United  States 
drink  imposed  fluoridated  water.  At  rach 
time  aa  these  people  become  acquainted  with 
tbe    potential    cancer    mortality    involved 


tliereby  (and  even  greater  cancer  morbidity 
and,  conceivably,  still  greater  incidence) ,  one 
may  wonder  what  they  wUl  be  thinking 
about  as  every  glass  of  water  or  water-de- 
rived fluoridated  product  goes  down  their 
ihroats?  We  venture,  something  more  im- 
portant than  teeth  of  mainly  pre-adoles- 
cents,  which  could  be  fluoridated  by  various 
means  other  than  via  the  public  drinking 
water.  Some  other  means  of  disposing  of 
the  large  amounts  of  industrially  produced 
fluorides  will  have  to  be  found,  we  ven- 
tiu-e,  than  fluoridation  of  public  driiikiug 
waters. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Dean  Bitrk,  Ph.D., 
netired,  U.S.  National  Cancer  Institute 

(1939-1947);  Dean  Burk  Foundulion, 

Inc.,  Washiyigton,  D.C. 

Dr.  John  Yiamotjyiannis,  Ph.D.. 
Scientific     Director,     National     H<'(iUJi 

Fedeniiion,  Monrovia,  Calif. 
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Sf.Rvice,  Division  of  Dentistry 

nation.\l    oncanizatioks   fndonsino 

FLTJOniDATION 

American  Acndemy  of  Pediatiirs. 

American  A.ssociation  for  the  Ad'  uuoeinont 
of  Science. 

American  Association  of  Dentul  S«;hool8. 

American      Ab^iociation      of       Industrial 
Dentists. 

American    A.ssoclation    of    P\»b!ic    Health 
Dentists. 

American  College  of  Dentist.?. 

American  Dental  Association. 

American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  «-  Congreas 
oC  Industrial  Organizations. 

American  Heart  Association. 

American  Hospital  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Nutrition. 

American  Legion. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  Nurses  Association. 

American  Osteopathic  Association. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

American  School  Health  Association. 

American   Society   of  Dentistry  for   Chil- 
dren. 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

American  Water  Works  Association. 

Association  of  Public  Health  Veterinarlan& 

Association  of  State  &  Territorial  Health 
Otticers. 

Canadian  Dental  Association. 

Canadian  Medical  Association. 

College  of  American  Pathologists. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Ex- 
perimental Biology. 

Federation  Dentaire  Internationale. 

Oreat  Britain  MinlHti-y  of  Health. 

Health  Insurance  Association  of  America. 

Health  League  of  Canada. 

Inter-Association  Committee  on  Health. 

National     Commission     on     Community 
Health  Sei-vices. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Health  Coimcil. 

National  lu&titute  of  Municipal  Law  Of* 
iicers. 

National  Research  Council. 

Olfice  of  Civil  Defense. 

Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

Society  of  Toxicology. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Ageney. 

U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  CommerB*. 

World  Health  OrganlzatlOB. 
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N-iTIONAL  tANcrn   IXSTlrVJIT:  REJtClS 
FH-ORHJE    SC.\RE    REPORT 

ihe  National  Cancer  Institute  today  re- 
ajfirmed  that  its  epidemiological  studies  show 
no  relationship  betweoi  ihe  fluoridation  of 
water  and  cancer. 

The  statement  was  prompted  by  a  num- 
ber of  letters  received  by  the  Institute  and 
generated  by  a  one-page  flyer  issued  In  Janu- 
ary by  the  National  Health  Federation,  a 
California-batied  group.  The  flyer  advertises 
a  report  prepared  by  the  Federation  and  pur- 
port ing  to  show  that  the  cancer  death  rate 
is  higher  in  cities  wiUi  fluoridated  water 
supplier;. 

Tlie  National  Cancer  Institute,  whose 
flgures  are  cited  in  the  Federal  report,  in 
March  noted  errors,  omis.sions,  and  statistical 
distortions  in  the  Federation  report  and 
slated  that  "Results  of  this  analysis  fail  to 
support  any  suspicion  of  hazard  associated 
with  fluoridation." 

Another  Federation  report,  citing  the  same 
Cancer  Institute  iig:ures  used  in  the  earlier 
report,  on  Marcli  25  purpoited  again  to  show 
"a  definite  link  l>etwee)i  fluoridation  and 
cancer  deatli  rate." 

However,  the  Cancer  Institute  statement 
j.-isued  today  says  the  Institute's  epidemi- 
ological study  cited  in  the  Federation's  state- 
ment "fails  to  show  any  relationship  between 
the  fluoridation  of  water  and  cancer.  In  fact, 
the  results  of  the  study  rather  suggest  a 
protective  Influence  from  fluoridation." 
DIVISION  OF  Dentistbt, 

Bethesda,  Md. 
Enclosure,     National     Cancer     Institiuo 
Siatement. 

•Statement    by    thi;    National    Cancer   In- 

stttute  on  Fluoridation  Studies  by  the 

National  Health  Federation 

Two  recent  statements,  dated  January  6 
and  March  25,  1975,  have  been  distributed 
by  the  National  Health  Federation  naming 
certain  major  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  implying  that  there  is  some  relationship 
between  the  presence  or  absence  of  artificial 
fluoridation  of  water  in  these  cities  and 
their  cancer  deatli  rates.  According  to  these 
statements,  the  data  are  based  on  two  Gov- 
ernment publications:  "Fluoridation  Cen- 
sus, 1969"  published  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research;  and  "U.S.  Cancer 
Mortality  by  County:  1950-1969,"  published 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

The  statements  distributed  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Federation  contain  factual 
errors  and  oversimplified  data,  and  ignore 
other  factors  in  tiie  complex  matter  of  can- 
cer causation.  Furthermore,  by  directly  re- 
lating fluoridation  with  higher  death  rates 
from  cancer,  the  authors  are  ignoring  other 
factors  that  are  known  to  have  a  relation- 
ship to  cancer.  For  example,  the  fluoridated 
cities  on  the  list  are  cities  that  have  been 
industrialized  for  a  much  longer  time  tlian 
the  nonfluoridated  cities  named.  Environ- 
mental pollutants  associated  with  indus- 
trialisation are  known  to  have  carcinogenic 
(oancer-causlng)  effects  that  imdoubtedly 
contribute  to  the  high  cancer  mortality  rates 
In  those  cities.  Factors  such  as  social  cXaes 
and  ethnic  origin  are  also  known  to  affect 
the  development  of  cancer,  Inasmuch  as 
they  Influence  such  areas  as  diet,  aoceas  to 
medical  core,  lifestyle,  and  genetic  back- 
grotmd. 

To  acootmt  for  stich  f aoton,  a  more  aoen* 
rate  picture  might  b«  oMataMd  liy  lnelud«: 
ing  cities  with  a  population  ml  WOfiOm  or' 
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more  (according  to  the  1960  census).  For 
example,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  New  Or- 
leans, all  non-fluoridated  cities,  are  closer  to 
the  six  fluoridated  cities  on  the  list  In  terms 
of  socioeconomic  factors  and  level  of  Indus- 
trialization. An  analysis  of  data  in  the  NCI 
publication  shows  that  these  three  cities 
bad  cancer  mortality  rates  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  six  cities  quoted  in  the 
statement. 

A  better  comparison  might  also  b» 
achieved  by  comparing  each  Industrial  city 
before  and  after  its  water  was  fluoridated. 
There  are  eight  cities  in  which  such  a  com- 
parison can  be  made  for  the  20-year  period 
covered  by  the  NCI  survey.  In  seven  of  these, 
the  average  death  rate  from  cancer  during 
the  nonfluoridated  period  was  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  for  the  entire  20-year 
span. 

In  summary,  the  NCI  epidemiological  study 
cited  in  the  National  Health  Federation's 
statement  fails  to  show  any  relationship 
between  the  fluoridation  of  water  and  cancer. 
In  fact,  the  results  of  the  study  rather  sug- 
gest  a  protective  influence  from  fluoridation. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Office 
of  Cancer  Communications,  National  Cancer 
Institute,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  20014. 

Updated  March  14,  1975. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  Policy  State- 
ment ON  Fluoridation 

The  American  Cancer  Society  from  time 
to  time  receives  requests  for  information  on 
the  relation  of  the  fluoridation  of  water  sup- 
plies to  the  incidence  of  cancer.  The  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  has  examined  available 
evidence  and  does  not  consider  that  there  is 
any  relationship  between  the  fluoridation  of 
water  and  the  incidence  of  cancer. 

The  Society  believes  present  knowledge 
about  human  cancer  does  not  provide  any 
basis  on  which  populations  desiring  fluorida- 
tion for  reduction  of  dental  caries  should 
forego  Its  use. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
7014  considered  in  the  House  last  week 
and  to  include  therein  certain  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFALt).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Meyner  (at  her  own  request) ,  for 
today,  because  of  natural  disaster  pre- 
venting arrival  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  tlie  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account 
of  delay  in  return  flight  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  on  accoimt  of  oflB- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  Hefner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  until  11:30  a.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Maistjnaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  Al- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York) ,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Wampler,  immediately  preceding 
passage  of  S.  435  today. 

Mr.  Anndnzio,  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Roberts  on  H.R.  71. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  thi'ee  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Solarz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 
Mr.  RiSENHOOVER. 

Mr.  Patten  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  10  in.stances. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  Of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  July  18, 1975, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUowing 
title: 


H.R.  4035.  To  provide  for  more  effective 
congressional  review  of  proposals  to  exempt 
petroleum  products  from  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  certain 
proposed  administrative  actions  which  per- 
mit Increases  in  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil;  and  to  provide  for  an  interim  extension 
of  certain  expiring  energy  authorities;   and 

H.R.  5901.  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Education  Division  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  ptu-poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  July  22, 1975,  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1975  on  receipts  and  disbursements  per- 
taining to  the  disposal  of  surplus  mUitary 
supplies,  equipment,  material,  and  for  ex- 
penses involving  the  production  of  lumber 
and  timber  products,  pursuant  to  section  812 
of  Public  Law  93-437;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  1974  annual  report 
of  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency, 
pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Federal  ClvU 
Defense  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  First  Vice  President 
and  Vice  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  statement 
describing  a  proposed  transaction  with  Hidro- 
electrlca  Espanola.  S.A.  and  Compsmia  Sevll- 
lana  de  Electrlcldad,  S.A.  which  exceeds  $60 
niilUon,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)(3)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
[12  U.S.C.  635);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 

1432.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  empower  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  permit  certain  personnel  to  carry 
firearms  and  to  make  arrests;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  determination  by  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest not  to  transfer  to  the  account  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sections 
7(c)  and  9  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967,  as  amended,  funds  from  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  programed  for  Ecuador 
and  Peru,  equal  to  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
owners  of  fishing  vessels  seized  by  those  gov- 
ernments, pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the 
Fishermen's  Piotectlve  Act  |22  UJS.C.  1975 
(b)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJ3. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitthig  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  69  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  a  new  medicare  supplement 
option  under  the  Federal  employees  bealtli 
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benefits  program,  and  to  provide  a  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  subscription  charge 
for  an  employee  or  annuitant  enrolled  in 
Sfuch  new  option  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
subecrlptlon  charge  up  to  the  maximum 
dollar  contribution  the  Government  makes 
toward  the  health  Insurance  of  any  employee 
or  annuitant  enrolled  for  high  option  cover- 
age under  the  Government-wide  plans; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


July  21,  1975 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
HJl.  8774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27.  1958,  and  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  for  piirposes  of  Imposing  penal- 
ties with  regard  to  the  inhumane  slaughter 
of  Uvestoclc;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tiire. 

HJl.  8775.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  provide  certain  construction 
on  the  Santa  Ana  Klver,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mezvinskt,    Mr.    Pattison    of    New 
York,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
&Ji.  8776.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  agency 
rulemaking,   to  provide  that  such  chapter 
applies  to  matters  relating  to  public  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  « 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  8777.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  OrovUle-Tonasket  unit  exten- 
•lon.  Okanogan-SUnUkameen  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Ins\iiar  AlTalrs. 

By    Mr.    FOLEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Alkxander,  Bdr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Baduxo, 
Mr.  Beako  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Benttez, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Burke  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Corkk,  Mr.  Coa- 
NEix,  Mr.  Coma,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
Tork,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fishes,  Mr. 
FOOUA,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Hakkincton.  Mr.   Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Koch)  ; 
HJl.   8778.   A   blU   to   amend   the   act  of 
Ausnat   34,    1006,    as    amended,    to    assure 
humane  treatment  of  certain  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leg- 
GSTT,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
McCormack,  Mr.  McFaix,  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  MEn>s,  Mr. 
Michei.,  Mr.  Mzkva.  Mr.  Moaklkt, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nnt, 
Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr. 
Pbuuhb.  Mr.  PicKUE,  Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr. 
Rnna,  Mir.  Rodino,  Mr.  SBmnuiio, 
TtSi.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  J.  Wiluaic 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wiscon- 
sin): 


H.R.  8779.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1066,  as  amended,  to  assure 
humane  treatment  of  certain  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
-Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Udaix,  Mr.  Ullman, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Winn)  : 

HJt.  8780.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  act  of 
August  24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure 
humane  treatment  of  certain  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byron. 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  California.,   Mr.  Pat- 
tison of  New  York,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr. 
Rose,    Mr.    Sixes,    Mrs.    SMrrn    of 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Stephens)  : 
H.R.  8781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
slate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  8782.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  outpatient  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  8783.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  8784.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change  in 
the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  is  in  a  missing  status  under 
chapter  10  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
until  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord 
of  January  27,  1973,  have  been  fully  complied 
with,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  Of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  8785.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  to  60  days  the  pe- 
riod before  an  election  during  which  a  Mem- 
ber of,  or  Member-elect  to,  the  Congress  may 
not  make  a  mass  mailing  as  franked  mall  if 
such  Member  or  Member-elect  is  a  candidate 
In  such  election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERiaNS: 
HJl.  8786.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  and 
otherwise  to  encovirage  the  utilization  of 
home-dlalysls  and  to  encourage  early  kidney 
transplantation  under  the  renal  disease  pro- 
gram authorized  under  section  226  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  En.- 
BERc.  and  Mr.  Pike)  : 
H.R.  8787.  A  bUl  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to 
protect  the  domestic  fishing  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By     Mr.     CHARLES    H.     WILSON     of 
I        California: 
HJl.  8788.  A  bUl  to  make  any  alien  who 
becomes  a  public  charge  within  24  months 


of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  subject 
to  deportation,  and  for  other  purposes-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  577.  Joint  resolution  to  stop  the 
sale  of  one  landing  ship  (LST)  to  Ecuador 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  REUSS : 

H.J.  Res.  578.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  create  the  Office  of  Chief 
of  State  to  be  the  ceremonial  head  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BIAGGI: 

H.  Res.  615.  Resolution  to  express  concern 
over  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel  from  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.    Res.    616.    Resolution    establishing    a 
select   committee   to  study   the  problem  of 
U.S.  servicemen  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia.;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 

H.  Res.  617.  Resolution  establishing  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S  serv- 
icemen missing  m  action  in  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

233.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  appropriations  for 
the  trust  territory;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

234.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
relative  to  charges  at  mUitary  medical  facul- 
ties m  Guam  and  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
172.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Ponape  District  Legislature.  Kolonla, 
Ponape,  Eastern  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  the 
future  political  status  of  Micronesia,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  7014 
By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania; 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 


SENATE— Jfonrfai^,  July  21, 1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  C.  Culves, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PHAYXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
praiyer: 


O  God  in  whom  our  fathers  trusted, 
we  put  our  tnist  In  Thee.  May  Thy  ^Irit 
be  In  all  who  serve  this  Nation  In  public 
ofSce.  May  the  abiding  values  and  virtues 
of  the  past  become  a  living  reality  in  us 
today.  Rule  In  our  personal  lives  and  In 
our  corporate  actions,  that  we  may  wit- 
ness to  pure  religion  and  high  patriotism. 


May  Thy  spirit  lay  hold  upon  all  tlie 
nations  of  the  Earth,  that  faith  may  dis- 
place fear,  that  truth  may  arise  above 
falsehood,  that  Justice  may  triumph 
over  greed,  and  that  love  may  prevail  over 
hate.  Send  out  Tliy  light  and  Thy  truth 
\mtil  mankind  Is  gathered  in  Thy  perfect 
kingdom  over  which  Tliou  dost  rule  to 
everlasting  righteousness. 


Jnhj  21  y  1975 
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We  pray  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PStSIDENT  PRO  TEMPOKK. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Jvly  21,  1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  John  C. 
Culver,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  dutle.s  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Ml*.  CULVER  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
.   Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  having  adjourned  in  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  on  Saturday  last, 
the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the 
roll  to  ascertain  tlie  presence  of  a 
quonim. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  60  Leg.] 


Allen 

Ford 

Numi 

Bftrtlett 

Griffin 

Scott.  Hugh 

Beall 

Hart,  Gfii y  W. 

Stevens 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Stone 

Byrd,  Robeu  C 

Hruska 

Talmatlce 

Cranston 

Man£field 

Young 

CiUver 

McClelitiii 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

Abourezk 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gam 
Glenn 


Goldwater 

Montoya 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Hart,  PhUijj  .'K. 

Packwood 

Hartke 

Pearson 

HaskeU 

Proxmlre 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

HoUlngs 

RiblcoS 

Huddlestoii 

Roth 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Javlts 

Scott, 

Johnston 

WUllam  L 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Long 

Stevenson 

Magnusou 

SjTOlngton 

McClure 

Taft 

McGee 

Thimnoud 

McOovern 

Tower 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Mondnle 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mi'. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyei,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  tlie  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskiei.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jeree.v  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield', 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy*. 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  ouorum  is  present. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
urday, July  19,  1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IJore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ai-k 
unanmious  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  durhig  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today,  except  dur- 
ing debate  on  tlie  Durkin-Wyman  issue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RFSOLUTION 
54— PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDI- 
TIONAL ADJOURNMENT  OP  CON- 
GRESS FROM  AUGUST  1,  1975,  UN- 
TIL SEPTEMBER  3,  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  I  submitted  a  concurrent  res- 
olution having  to  do  with  adjournment. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  called 
up  for  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentath^es  concurring).  That  when  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Friday,  August  1, 1976, 
they  stand  adjotirned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Wednesday,  September  3,  1975,  or  tmtll 
12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second  day  aft«r  their 
respective  Members  are  notified  to  reas- 
semble in  accordance  with  section  2  of  thte 
resolution,  whichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever  In  their  opinion  "the  public 
interest  shall  warrant  it  or  whenever  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly, 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 


Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  in  section  1, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  tlie  House,  respectively,  be,  and  they  here- 
by are,  authorized  to  receive  messages,  in- 
cluding veto  messages,  from  the  President 
of  the  L^iiited  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immedi- 
ate coiLsideration  of  tlie  concurrent  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.\jcld  tlie  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  Um- 
pore.  Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
.seek  recognition  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No.  Mr.  President. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORL\LS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  rule  VII,  the  Chair  now  calls 
for  the  presentation  of  petition-s  and  me- 
morials. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone)  laid  before  tlie  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
£is  indicated: 
Amenomfnts  to  Appropri.«ioi«s  Rr:«'.-t.<T  »<>a 

THE     National     Tran.sportation     &.*kity 

Board — (S.  Doc.  94-80) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
».mendments  to  the  request  for  aproprla- 
tions  transmitted  in  the  1976  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  In  the  amount  of  $620,000 
and  for  tlie  transition  period  July  1,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  in  the  amount  of  »284,00O 
for  the  National  Transportation  Safi^ty  Board 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlallon.s,  Bi;d  ordered  to  Ije 
prill  tetl. 

AMENDMI.NTS  to  APPBOPRI.ATiONS  REQlTtSj    1  OR 
THE  DEPAUTMENT  of  ACRICUL'llUE — (S.  D<'C'. 

94-81) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1976  in  the  amount 
of  $163,895,000  and  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter July  1,  1976  through  September  30,  1976, 
in  the  amoimt  of  $1,230,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu-e  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Amendments  to  Appropriations  Heqitst  tor 
THE  Department  of  Labor — (S.  Doc.  94-82) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  in  the  amount  of  $7,812,- 
000,  including  the  transition  period  July  1 
through  September  30,  1976,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
Amendments  to  Appropriations  Request  iok 

THE  Veterans'  Administration — (S.  Doc. 

94-83) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
amendmeuts  to  the  request  for  r.pproprla- 
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tloDS  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  In  the  amount  of 
$1,413,600,000  and  for  the  transition  quarter 
July  1  through  September  80,  1976,  In  the 
amount  of  (266  mllllou  for  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Amendments  to  Appropriations  Request  for 
THE  Energt  Research  and  Development 
Administration — (S.  Doc.  94-84) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the    United    States    transmitting    proposed 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1976  In  the  amount 
of  $279,100,000.  and  for  the  transition  period 
July  1   through  September  30,  1976.  In  the 
amount  of  $44,400,000,  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search    and     Development     Administration 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  calls  for  reports  of 
standing  and  select  committees. 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  145.  A  resolution  to  express  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Senate  of  the  President's 
proposed  amendment  to  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Emer. 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to 
oil,  residual  oil,  propane,  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  (together  with  minority  and 
additional  views)    (Rept.  No.  94-286) . 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1587.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
crease the  antirecessionary  effectiveness  of 
the  program  and  for  other  purposes  (together 
with  additional  views)   (Rept.  No.  94-285). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  41.  A  resolution  continuing  the  au- 
thorization for  two  additional  temporary 
professional  staff  members  and  two  addition- 
al temporary  assistants  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (Rept.  No.  94-287) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  Res.  42.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  routine  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
288). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  1800.  A  biU  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement of  museum  services,  and  to  pro- 
vide indemnities  for  exhibitions  of  artistic 
and  humanistic  endeavors,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-289) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Forrest  David  Mathews,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and 

John  Meier,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Chief  of  the 


Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT (REPT.  No.  94-290) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  555)  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rui-al  Development  Act,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


JWAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  VH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  for  imobjected-to  measures 
under  Senate  Rule  Vn. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  objection  is  heard. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  calls  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

5.  2137.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  entry  of 
nonreglonal  members,  the  Bahamas  and 
Guyana,  In  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

6.  2138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  In  order  to  provide  that  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  considered  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

8.  2139.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property 
to  Morris  L.  Porter,  Seldovia,  Alaska.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
and  timely  Implementation  of  certain  re- 
quirements of  law  concerning  development 
of  high-speed  rail  transportation  In  the 
Noa-theast  Corridor.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  2141.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Carolyn 
Joan  Bodden.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoixiNcs) : 

S.  2142.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  transfer  the  N.S.  Savannah 
to  Patriot's  Point  Development  Authority, 
an  agency  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2143.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Fran- 
cis Berdzar.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 
S.  2144.  A  bUl  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr! 
TuNNEY,   Mr.   Beaix,  Mr.   Buckley, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong', 
Mr.  Phiup  a.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey^ 
Mr.     iNouYE,     Mr.     Jackson,     Mr! 
Mansfield,     Mr.     McClellan,     Mr. 
Hugh    Scott,    Mr.    Taft,    Mr.   Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Mondale,  and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  2145.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  in  order  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  public  edu- 
cation to  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refu- 
gee children,   and   for  other  purposes.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2146.  A  biU  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  and  to  pre- 
serve   academic   freedom.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tion Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations  may 
be  Issued  and  renewed  for  terms  of  5  years, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  2148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  New  River,  Va.^  aa  a  component 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  2149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  and  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1974,  to  make  permanent  certain  changes 
made  by  such  act  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  affect  small  businesses.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gary  W.  Hakt)  : 
S.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  State  program  and 
Implementation  grants,  to  provide  incentives 
for    the    recovery    of    resources    from    solid 
wastes,  to  control  the  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2151.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  posses- 
sion of  a  handgun  by  certain  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy) : 
S.  2152.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management    of    certain    law    enforcement 
functions  of  the  executive  branch  by  trans- 
ferring  functions   of   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
to   the  Attorney  General,   by  consolidating 
certain    law    enforcement    functions    under 
that  act  In  a  Firearms  Safety  and  Abui-e  Con- 
trol Administration,  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Me.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy) : 
S.  2153.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Co<^eratlon  Act  to  prevent  lawless 
and  irresponsible  use  of  handguns  in  selected 
areas  with  high  crime  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
jAVirs,   and   Mr.   Schweiker)  : 
S.  2154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  increase  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr.  BEALL: 
S.J.  Res.  110.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  April  14  of  each  year  as 
"John  Hanson  Day."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


[RoIlcaJl  Vote  No.  302  Leg.) 
■STEAS— 46 


CONCURRENT  AND  OTHER 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  calls  for  concur- 
rent and  other  resolutions. 


RESOLXrriON  TO  DECLARE  A 
VACANCY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  coming  over  under  the 
rule. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  204 

Resolved,  That  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for 
the  term  commencing  January  3,  1975,  Is 
hereby  declared  vttcant. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Vii^nla. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  postpone  consideration  of  that 
resolution  until  September  15. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  question  Is 
on  agi-eeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
BuMPEBs) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annomice  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

CXXI 1495— Part  18 


Abourezk 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

McOee 

Bentsen 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

McGovern 

Blden 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Burdlck 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hathaway 

Mondale 

Cannon 

HoUings 

Montoya 

Chiles 

Huddles  ton 

Nelson 

Church 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rlbicoff 

Culver 

Leahy 

Spar  km  an 

Eagleton 

Long 

Stevenson 

Ford 

Magnueon 

Stone 

Glenn 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Gravel 

McClellan 
NAYS— 41 

Tunney 

Allen 

Fong 

Schweiker 

Baker 

Gam 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bartlett 

Gold  water 

Scott, 

Beali 

Griffin 

Willi  am  L. 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Brock 

Helms 

Stennis 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Javits 

Taft 

Byrd. 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     McClure 

Thurmond 

Case 

Morgan 

Tower 

Curtis 

N\mn 

Weicker 

Dole 

Packwood 

Yovmg 

Domenici 

Pearson 

Fannin 

Both 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Mathias 

Percy 

Eastland 

Moss 

WUliams 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Inouye 

Pastore 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Abourezk 
AUen 
Baker 
Bwtlett 
Bayh 
Beau 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Blden 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 


(Quorum  No.  61 
Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Huddleeton 

Humphrey 

Javits 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 
Cannon  Kennedy 


Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Ciirtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 


Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnufion 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

MoGee 

McGovern 

Slclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 


Leg.l 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicofl 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Soott, 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
StennlB 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thxirmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
WUliams 
Young 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  Is  present. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  under  the 


unanimous-consent  agi'eement  having 
expired,  pursuant  to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  clo- 
ture moticm,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
6219,  an  Act  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an 
additional  10  years,  to  make  permanent  the 
ban  against  certain  prerequisites  to  voting, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Wen- 
deU  H.  Ford,  WUllara  D.  Hathawav, 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Gary  W.  Hart,  Dick 
Clark,  John  Glenn,  Walter  D.  Huddle- 
ston,  Lee  Metcalf,  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, Clifford  P.  Case,  WiUlam  Prox- 
mlre, Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Jennings 
Randolph,  George  McGovern,  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  John 
V.  Tunney,  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr., 
John  C.  Culver,  James  Abourezk, 
Gaylord  Nelson,  Richard  S. 
Schweiker. 


CALL   OF   THE   ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair 
now  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

AUen 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Brtlmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Rol>ert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Fong 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 


[Quorum  No.  62 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Huddleeton 

Humphrey 

Javlto 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 


Leg-l 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Ptil 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlbicoff 
Roth 

Schweiker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Soott, 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thunnond 
Tower 
Timney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     <Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6219,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  to  make  pennanoit  the 
ban  against  certain  prerequisites  of  vot- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 
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The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
because  this  will  be  a  close  vote,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  maintain  order  at  all 
times  until  the  result  is  announced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  maintain  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  during  the  voting.  The 
clerk  will  suspend  until  Senators  have 
taken  their  seats. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  rollcall  was  re<'umed. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (when  his  name  wa.'i 
called).  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  be  re- 
corded as  "present." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  so  that  Senators  may 
hear  their  names  as  the  votes  are 
announced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senatoi-s  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Ml-.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye>,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  i,  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BtTMPERS),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote 
"yea."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Bir.  Hattielo)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  72, 
nays  19.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  303  Leg.] 
TEAS — 72 


Aboiiresdc 

Oam 

Mondale 

Baker 

Olenn 

Montoya 

BarUett 

Oravei 

Muskie 

Bayb 

Orlffln 

Nelson 

Beau 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Packwood 

BeUmon 

Hart,  Pbilip  A. 

Pastore 

Bentaen 

HarUe 

Pearson 

Blden 

HaakeU 

PeU 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

HoUings 

Randolph 

BiinUck 

Huddleston 

Rlblooff 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humpbrer 

Roth 

Cannon 

Javtts 

Schweiker 

Oaae 

Johnston 

Soott,  Hxigh 

ChUea 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Churcb 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Clark 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnu£ou 

Stone 

Culver 

Mansflrid 

Symington 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Dmnenlcl 

UcOee 

Tower 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

Tunney 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Port 

MetcaU 
NAYS— 19 

WUllams 

Allen 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Helms 

WUllamL. 

Bynl. 

Hruaka 

Sparkman 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Lazalt 

Stennls 

Ourtia 

MoaeUau 

Talmadga 

McClura 

Thurmond 

Ooldwfttar 

Nuna 

Young 

BumperB 

Eastland 
Hatfield 


ANSWIESIED  "PRESENT'— 1 
Morgan 
NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Percy 


luouye 

Jackson 

Moss 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  72  and  the  nays  are 
19,  with  one  Senator  answering  "pres- 
ent." Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  invoke  cloture  having 
carried,  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6219  is  to  be  the 
business  of  the  Senate  until  disposed  of. 
Under  the  rules,  each  Senator  has  1  houi-. 
Who  yields  time? 


MOTION  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER 
AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  bill  (H.R.  6219  >  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Cliarles  Warren  and  Patricia 
Shakow  of  my  office  staff  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  tlie  floor  during  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mz".  Piesidenl,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members 
of  my  staff.  Gai-j-  Clary  and  Bill  Coates, 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  discussion  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  Jane 
Frank,  Marshall  Goldberg,  and  Ben  Dix- 
on of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  and  that  Mr.  Robei-t  Bates  and 
Thomas  Susman  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
office  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
George  Shanks  of  my  staff  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  consideratlcm 
of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
James  Carty  of  the  Veterans'  Afifaii-s 
Committee  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  Charles  Gentry 
and  Bret  Ringle  of  my  stafif  be  granted 
floor  privilege  dm-ing  the  remainder  of 
the  debate  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanl- 

nious  consent  that  Gordon  Gtffin  of  my 

stafif  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 


floor  during  the  remainder  of  debate  on 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Janet  Mueller. 
Roy  Greenaway,  and  Jonathan  Fleming 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President.  1 
make  a  similar  request  for  Michael  Mul- 
lin.  of  my  office,  and  for  WUliam  Heck- 
man  of  Senator  Bayh's  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dan  Tate  of 
my  office  may  have  the  privilege  of  tlie 
floor  during  the  cc>nsideration  of  the 
pending  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so   ordered. 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  Ralph  Neas,  of 
my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  duration  of  the  debate  on  tlie 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Claude  Alexander,  of 
my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
durhig  the  debate  on  this  matter.  • 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  William  Jeffer- 
.son,  of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  tills 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bob  Harris  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
•  Mr.  President,  today  we  begin  debate 
on  the  extension  of  what  has  been  called 
the  most  successful  civil  rights  law  ever 
enacted.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  1965  when  the  orig- 
inal Voting  Rights  Act  passed,  and  as 
one  of  the  floor  managers  of  that  bill, 
I  take  great  pride  in  what  its  passage 
has  accomplished.  I  think  It  has  accom- 
plished an  enormous  amoimt  during  the 
time  it  has  been  In  efifect. 

Since  1965,  more  than  a  million  new 
black  voters  have  been  registered  in  the 
seven  covered  Southern  States.  The  gap 
between  black  and  white  voter  registra- 
tion in  these  jurisdictions  has  narrowed 
during  that  time  period  from  44  to  11 
percent.  More  than  a  thousand  black 
officials  have  been  elected  in  these  States 
and  the  full  power  of  the  ballot  has  been 
felt,  not  only  by  black  people  themselves, 
but  also  by  the  whole  body  of  law  in 
those  States. 

Also,  Mr.  President.  I  take  considera- 
ble satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the 
act  has  been  implemented  In  Uie  North; 
and  In  my  own  State,  we  have  practiced 
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what  we  preach.  I  have  been  asked  that 
many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  course  of  the  last  15  or  18  years, 
and  here  is  proof  of  it.  There  has  been 
no  demurrer  from  New  York,  where  three 
of   our   largest   counties — Bronx,    New 
York,  and  Brooklyn ;  Kings,  as  we  call  it 
technically — ai-e  covered  by  the  act.  Not 
only  are  we  subject  to  the  preclearance 
requirements  of  section  5  of  the  act,  but 
also,  since  elections  in  English  were  found 
to  be  a  "test  or  device"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act.  we  now  provide  election 
materials  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English 
in  New  York.  The  original  act  also  had 
an  impact  on  the  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nity in  New  York  since  section  4(e), 
which  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  I  au- 
thored,   allowed    citizens    educated    In 
American-flag  schools  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
prove  their  literacy  by  showing  they  were 
educated  in  Spanish.  This  special  provi- 
sion, upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Katzenback  against  Morgan,  has 
been  mooted  by  the  suspension  of  all  lit- 
eracy tests  mandated  by  the  1970  act, 
but  between  1965  and  1970  it  was  of 
great  assistance  to  those  members  of 
our  community  who  were  educated  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  more  than 
another  simple  extension  of  the  1965  act. 
First,  it  would  extend  the  law  for  10  years 
Instead  of  the  customary  5.  The  purpose 
of  this  change  is  to  get  us  by  the  crucial 
post-census  period  during  which  most  of 
the  section  5  preclearance  applications 
have  been  filed.  After  every  census,  most 
States  and  localities  reapportion.  Each 
reapportionment  plan  in  a  covered  juris- 
diction must  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  after  the  last  census  we 
found  that  applications  for  preclearance 
Increased  dramatically  because  of  this 
factor.  Because  we  would  not  like  the  law 
to  expire  during  such  a  crucial  period 
we  now  propose  to  extend  until  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Second,  this  bill  would  extend  cover- 
are  In  two  different  ways,  to  certain 
"language  minorities."  Title  II  of  the  bill 
extends  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
those  areas  where  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  population  belongs  to  a  "language 
mlnoritsr"  and  less  than  50  percent  of 
eligible  voters  actually  voted.  The  phrase 
"test  or  device"  Is  defined — as  It  was  by 
the  courts  In  New  York  case  of  Torres 
against  Sachs — as  the  use  of  English- 
only  election  materials  in  such  a  district. 
TlUe  m  of  the  bill  requhes  that  those 
jurisdictions  which  have  a  5  percent 
language  minority  must  provide  election 
materials  in  the  relevant  language  as  well 
as  in  English.  This  is  a  departure  from 
the  original  concept  of  the  1965  act,  since 
we  are  endeavoring  to  eliminate  voter 
discrimination  which  is  not  based  on 
race,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  necessary  and 
workable  solution  to  this  problem. 

Finally,  Mr.  President— and  if  neces- 
sary, I  yield  myself  an  additional  min- 
ute— ^I  am  really  amazed  at  the  dtig-in 
owxysitlon  to  this  bill,  which  the  major- 
ity leader  spoke  of  so  feelingly  the  other 


day.  It  was  generally  acknowledged  In 
the  course  of  all  the  civil  rights  debates — 
and  I  have  participated  in  them  here 
since  1957 — that  if  there  was  one  route 
to  go.  It  was  the  route  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  vote.  Everybody,  it  was  said, 
would  agree  on  that  as  the  inalienable 
privil^e  of  every  American.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  even  to  this  very  day,  late 
as  it  is  in  this  whole  civil  rights  struggle, 
that  there  still  is  a  residual,  dug-in  op- 
position even  to  a  voting  rights  bill  as 
clear  as  this  one  and  pursuant  to  what 
seemed  to  be  a  generaJ  consensus,  even 
in  the  Senate,  tliat  of  all  the  inalienable 
rights  of  Americans,  the  voting  right  was 
the  most  prized  and  should  be  protected. 
Everyone  paid  tribute  to  that.  Let  us 
hope  that  within  the  next  few  days,  the 
tribute  will  be  a  valid  one,  instead  of  just 
for  purposes  of  rhetoric. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  thor- 
oughly with  the  leadersloip  upon  press- 
ing this  matter  now.  We  must  stay  here 
until  it  is  passed.  There  will  be  irremedi- 
able damage  if  the  law  lapses,  as  it  will 
on  August  6,  with  many  cases  falling  by 
the  boards  and  much  retrogression  in 
the  advance  which  the  law  has  made.  It 
is  our  bounden  duty,  vacation  or  no  va- 
cation, to  stay  here  with  the  determina- 
tion necessary  to  pass  this  measure  and 
see  it  signed  by  the  President.  I  believe 
that  the  last  vote  indicates  a  heavy  con- 
sensus that  that  is  exactly  what  we  shall 
do.  I  say  this  as  one  proponent  of  this 
measure,  so  that  no  one  may  have  any 
illusions  as  to  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  perfectly 
proper  parliamentary  devices  which  will 
tend  to  delay  it,  probably  Inordinately. 
But  for  the  sake  of  American  freedom, 
we  will  live  with  it  and  work  through 
until  we  pass  this  measure  and  make  it 
law. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Whenever  we  have  a  bill  before  us,  I 
believe  that  the  title  often  plays  a  part 
in  whether  or  not  we  support  or  reject  a 
measure.  The  bill  before  us  today  is 
called  "The  Extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965."  Of  course,  "voting 
rights"  has  a  good  soimd  to  it.  We  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  We  do  not  want  anyone 
to  be  discriminated  against  because  of 
his  race  or  color.  We  are  in  favor  of  the 
19th  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
some  50  years  after  the  15th,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  the  voting  process  be- 
cause of  sex.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
thought  of  as  someone  who  discrimi- 
nates against  any  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
While  "voting  rights"  has  a  good  con- 
notation, I  believe  we  should  review  this 
act.  We  should  see  what  is  permanent 
legislation  applymg  to  all  the  States  and 
compare  it  with  what  is  temporary  leg- 
islation. Obviously,  when  a  part  is  per- 
manent legislation,  if  the  portion  that 
is  permanent  covers  the  right  of  every- 
one to  vote  and  removes  discriminations 
or  grants  recourse  when  there  Is  dls- 
crlmirmtlon  to  a  proper  extent,  then 
there  Is  no  reason  to  have  the  portion 
that  is  temporary  extended. 


Under  the  temporary  portions  of  the 
bill,  there  has  been  harassment  of  indi- 
vidual States,  particularly  in  the  South. 
My  own  State  of  Virginia  has  had  to  sub- 
mit more  than  2,200  requests  to  the  At- 
torney (General  of  the  United  States  for 
approval  of  some  action  taken  by  the 
State  of  Virginia.  He  has  approved  all  of 
those  more  than  2.200,  except  In  eight 
instances.  But  having  to  submit  more 
than  2,200  acts  of  our  State  and  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions  to  Washington  for  ap- 
proval has  been  a  hardship  and  an  un- 
due stigma  upon  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

So,  because  of  the  harassment  of  a 
number  of  the  States,  we  might  call  this 
extension  "The  Harassment  Expansion 
Act."  We  could.  In  the  vernacular  of  the 
day.  call  it  "The  Stick  It  to  the  South 
Act"  We  could  call  it  "The  Discrimina- 
tion Against  the  South  Act."  Or,  we 
might  say,  "The  Extension  of  Discrimi- 
nation Against  the  South." 

My  purpose  today  is  addressed  to  the 
permanent  act,  what  it  provides,  and 
then,  of  course,  to  compare  it  with  the 
temporary  legislation,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  permanent  act  sufficiently  pro- 
tects all  our  citizens.  My  plea  will  be  to 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  rather  than 
on  the  title  of  the  act. 

It  is  a  high-sounding  title,  that  Is  not 
sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  Justify  any- 
one voting  In  favor  of  the  act  merely 
because  It  is  called  a  "Voting  Rights 
Act."  I  am  saying  that  merely  because 
the  author  of  the  bill  has  seen  fit  to  call 
this  the  Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  we  should  look  behind  the 
title  and  see  what  we  actually  have  under 
consideration  and  vote  our  conviction 
based  upon  the  facts.  Let  me.  therefore, 
devote  at  least  a  portion  of  my  comments 
to  this  basic  law  regarding  voting  rights. 

As  we  know,  the  15th  amendment  says 
that  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race  or  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude  and  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation.  This  Is 
the  basic  law  of  the  land,  a  law  that  we 
are  all  sworn  to  uphold. 

The  15th  amendment  was  ratified  by 
the  requisite  number  of  States  In  1870. 1 
do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of  this 
body  would  change  this  basic  law  if  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Pursuant  to  the  15th  amendment. 
Congress  did  enact  legislation 

AMEIfDMENTS  CONBmXBED  AS  READ  TTMDER  RULE 
XXn — rt.R.  6219 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
1  minute  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agi'eement? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  H.R.  6219  be- 
comes the  business  of  the  Senate,  all 
amendments  at  the  desk  prior  to  the  clo- 
ture vote  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
read  in  compliance  with  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  IS  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob-  \ 
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Ject,  I  do  not  understand  the  full  import 
of  the  very  skilled  parliamentary  intelli- 
gence of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
object,  It  is  perfectly  all  right.  All  this 
would  allow  Is  that  amendments  be  left 
at  the  desk  rather  than  for  the  Senators 
to  get  recognition  and  offer  the  amend- 
ments and  have  them  read.  It  is  the  cus- 
tomary  procedure. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  amendments  lie  at 
the  desk  and  are  treated  as  having  been 
read,  any  that  are  offered  prior  to  the 
cloture  motion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  notice  that  Sena- 
tor Mansftelo  and  Senator  Byrd  are  not 
in  the  Chamber.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  them, 
we  should  at  least  give  them  notice  that 
this  request  is  being  made? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  making  a  request  that  all 
amendments  at  the  desk  to  the  motion 

to  take  up 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  H.R.  6219,  when  it  be- 
comes the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  When  that  be- 
comes the  business? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  aU  matters  at 
the  desk,  rather  than  go  through  the 
formality  of  having  them  read  and  con- 
sume time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand. 
Will  the  Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  when  H.R.  6219  becomes  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  all  amendments  pre- 
sented at  the  desk  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  cloture  vote  will  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  in  compliance 
with  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
of  course,  I  shall  not  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  will  amend  that  request  so 
that  it  will  Include  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  in  the  event,  if  and  when  that  be- 
comes the  business  before  the  Senate. 
Then  we  would  have  it  as  to  both  bills. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  made  the  right  approach 
and  I  will  not  object  to  his  request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well;  I  shall  not 
amend  my  request. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Puisuant  to 
the  15th  amendment,  Congress  did  en- 
act legislation  known  as  the  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1870,  our  first  comprehensive 
law  on  voting  rights.  If  we  look  at  the 
United  States  Code  annotated,  we  shall 
find  that  only  one  short  paragraph  of 
this  basic  act  remains  and  that  there  was 
a  general  overhaul  and  supplement  to 
the  act  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Again,  the  present  Vothig  Rights  Act  Is 
permanent  legislation,  applying  gener- 
ally  to  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Let 
me  review  this  act  section  by  section. 
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Title  1  of  the  act  bears  the  simple 
heading,  "Voting  Rights."  Section  2  of 
the  title  states  that  no  voting  qualifica- 
tion or  prerequisite  to  voting  or  standard, 
practice  or  procedure  shall  be  imposed 
or  applied  by  a  State  or  poUtical  sub- 
division to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
on  accoimt  of  race  or  color.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  appUes  to  every  State  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  matter  that  was  finally  de- 
cided by  the  States  in  1870,  when  they 
ratified  the  15th  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Member  of  this  body  will 
question  the  desirability  of  this  section 
of  the  permanent  legislation. 

The  following  section  provides  that 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  institutes 
a  proceeding  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  political  subdivision, 
the  court  shall  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  examiners  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  In  accordance 
with  section  6  of  the  act,  to  serve  for 
such  period  of  time  and  for  such  politi- 
cal subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  de- 
termine is  appropriate  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  you  will  note  that  this  section 
relates  to  any  statute  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  15th  amendment,  which, 
of  course,  would  include  such  statutes  as 
the  various  civil  rights  acts  and  other 
permanent  legislative  acts  relating  to 
votes.  This  is  merely  one  example  of  the 
broad  power  that  Is  given  the  coiuts  un- 
der permanent  legislation.  It  applies 
equaUy  to  aU  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
The  same  section  authorizes  the  court, 
as  part  of  any  interlocutory  decree,  if 
the  court  determines  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  Is  necessary  to  en- 
force guarantees  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment, or  as  part  of  any  final  judgment 
if  the  court  finds  that  violations  of  the 
15th  amendment  justifying  equitable  re- 
lief have  occurred  In  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  but  does  lessen  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  act  by  providing  that  the 
court  need  not  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  when  abridgements 
of  the  right  to  vote  have  been  few  in 
nimiber,  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 
tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action, 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents 
has  been  eliminated,  and  there  is  no 
reasonable  probability  of  their  recurrence 
in  the  future. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
applying  to  all  of  the  50  States,  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  eliminate  any  wrong  in  the 
voting  process.  This  positive  action  by 
the  Attorney  General,  under  which  he 
brings  a  lawsuit  in  the  Federal  Court  to 
remedy  a  wrong.  Is  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  presumption  of  wrongdoing  imder 
the  temporary  portions  of  the  act  adopt- 
ed in  1965  and  now  sought  to  be  ex- 
tended. The  extension  presupposes  a 
wrongdoing  on  behalf  of  those  States 
covered  by  the  temporary  provisions,  and 
requires  that  any  action  taken  by  them 
relating  to  the  voting  processes,  includ- 
ing changes  in  precinct  boundary  lines, 
changes  in  the  location  of  a  voting  place, 


annexation  by  cities  and  towns,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  for  his  approval  before 
they  become  effective  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Portions  of  the  States  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  are  either  included  or  will  be  in- 
cluded imder  the  proposed  extension  and 
their  attorney  general  would  have  to 
come  all  the  way  to  Washington  if  a  law- 
suit developed  under  the  temporary  leg- 
islation, rather  than  to  have  a  trial  in 
the  Federal  court  of  his  own  State. 

I  mention  these  two  States  merely  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  distant  from  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Under  the  proposed  extension  they 
would  be  included  in  whole  or  in  part 
They  are  two  of  the  25  States  that  would 
be  covered.  To  me  it  is  unconscionable 
under  our  Federal  system  to  say  that 
representatives  of  a  State  must  have  Fed- 
eral approval,  in  the  absence  of  any 
showing  of  wTongdoIng,  before  they  can 
realign  a  precinct  boundary  line,  can 
change  a  place  of  voting  in  a  precinct  or, 
as  it  developed  in  the  city  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  relocate  a  partition  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  registrar  of  the  city. 

I  believe  Senators  should  know  the  ab- 
surdity of  some  of  this  legislation  we 
are  called  to  vote  upon. 

But  returning  to  the  permanent  legis- 
lation, Mr.  President,  section  3(b)  of  Title 
I  indicates  that  if,  in  a  proceeding  in- 
stituted by  the  Attorney  General  under 
any  statute  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
the  15th  amendment,  the  coiu-t  finds 
that  a  test  or  device — of  course,  we  are 
generally  talking  about  the  general  so- 
called  hteracy  test — has  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  or  with  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  of  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  it  shall  suspend  use  of 
tests  or  devices  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  if  the  court  shall  determine  it 
appropriate,  and  for  such  period  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

Let  me  say.  Mi*.  President,  in  my  own 
State  of  Virginia  the  State  Constitution 
was  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
our  State  in  1971  to  eUminate  any  re- 
quirement for  a  literacy  test,  and  the 
statute  under  which  such  a  minimal  test 
was  required  has  been  repealed.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  in  my  own 
State,  if  the  temporary  provisions  of  the 
law  are  not  extended,  we  shall  not  have 
any  further  literacy  tests. 

Continuing  with  the  permanent  legis- 
lation applying  equally  to  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3(c)  provides  that  if  the  court  finds 
violations  of  the  15th  amendment  justi- 
fying equitable  reUef  have  occurred 
within  a  State  or  a  poUtlcal  subdivision, 
the  court,  in  addition  to  such  relief  as 
may  be  granted,  may  retain  jurisdiction 
for  such  period  as  it  deems  appropriate. 
During  such  period  no  voting  qualifica- 
tion or  prerequisite  to  voting  or  stand- 
ard practice  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  in  force  or 
effect  at  the  time  the  proceeding  was 
commenced  shall  be  used  unless  the  court 
finds  that  such  qualification,  prerequi- 
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site,  standard  practice  or  procedure  does 
not  have  the  purpose  and  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  of  the  present  law,  the  law  that 
does  not  expire,  the  law  that  appUes 
tluoughout  the  Nation,  including  the 
States  covered  by  the  temporary  legis- 
lation now  sought  to  be  extended.  It  con- 
tains authority  on  behalf  of  the  Attor- 
uey  General  to  bring  an  action  against 
any  State  of  the  Union  or  any  poUtical 
subdivision  whenever  he  is  of  tlie  opinion 
that  citizens  within  a  State  or  poUtical 
subdivision  may  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  tlieir  race  or  color. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the 
voting  procedm'e  or  practice  witJim  a 
State  or  poUtical  subdivision,  when  such 
action  is  brought,  may  continue  such 
practice  if  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
inteiTX)sed  any  objection  within  60  days 
after  submission  of  any  changes  in  the 
qualifications,  prerequisites,  standard, 
practice  or  procedure  of  voting. 

We  then  come  to  sections  4  and  5,  Mr. 
Pi-esldent,  which  contain  somewhat  sim- 
ilar langi;age  as  the  permanent  legisla- 
tion. The  sections,  however,  presume 
wrongdoing  on  behalf  of  the  covered 
States  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  pimitive 
in  nature.  They  are  effective  in  a  given 
State  when  the  Attorney  General  de- 
ternunes  that  on  November  1, 1964,  a  lit- 
eracy test  of  any  type  was  in  effect,  and 
the  Dii-ector  of  the  Census  determines 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons 
of  voting  age  were  registered  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  or  less  than  50  percent  voted 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  Novem- 
ber 1964. 

You  vnW  recaU,  Mr.  Piesident,  that  the 
act  was  passed  in  1965.  It  used  the  1964 
Pi'esidential  yeai-  and  was  temporary  leg- 
islation for  a  period  of  5  years.  Later  it 
was  extended  to  apply  for  an  additional 
5-year  period.  Now  it  is  contemplated  to 
extend  it  for  an  additional,  10-year 
period. 

The  triggei-Iiig  mechanism  that  places 
a  State  under  the  temporary  legislation 
is  based  upon  what  the  facts  wei-e  on 
November  1,  1974.  Even  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  legislation  of  a 
temporary  nature  may  be  valid  where 
more  permanent  legislation  would  not  be. 
But  this  date,  which  placed  the  State 
under  the  punitive  temporary  provisions, 
was  11  years  ago,  in  1964.  and  if  the  act 
is  extended  for  5  years,  as  was  provided 
in  the  biU  introduced  in  the  Senate  when 
the  legislation  was  filed,  or  for  10  yeare. 
as  provided  hi  tiie  House  biU  as  well  p^ 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  It  could  mean  that  the  facts 
existing  as  long  as  21  years  ago  would 
detei-mine  whether  a  given  State  is  guilty 
of  wrongdoing  in  the  vote  process.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  sober  refiection  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  wiU  estabUsh  the  un- 
fairness of  such  a  provision  of  law. 

In  the  event  there  Is  any  need  for  an 
extension  of  the  Vothig  Rights  Act,  the 
dates  that  would  cover  any  State  under 
this  temporary  punitive  legislation 
should  be  cmn-ent  dates,  1972,  the  date  of 


tlie  last  presidential  election,  Is  pi-efer- 
able  to  1964. 

In  my  opinion,  the  right  of  a  Ctate  to 
work  itself  out  from  the  pimitive  pi-o- 
visions  by  showing  progress  by  the  time 
of  the  1976  or  the  1980  elections  should 
exist.  It  is  ridiculous,  in  my  opinion,  to 
place  a  few  of  our  States  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  act  and,  for  px-actlcal  pur- 
poses, to  have  a  presumption  of  wrong- 
doing appUed  to  them  ad  infinitum. 

AU  of  us  are  famiUar,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  fact  that  we  had  a  CIvU  War 
somewhat  over  a  100  years  ago,  and  the 
counti-y  was  spUt  during  that  time.  There 
was  an  effort  made  to  have  two  separate 
nations,  but  the  Northern  States  won. 
and  the  Union  was  presei-ved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  we  are  aU 
glad  that  we  are  a  part  of  one  comiti-y 
today,  that  we  Uve  together  mider  a  form 
of  Federal  Government  which  permits 
some  diversity  of  views  within  the  Union. 
I  hate  to  see  old  wounds  opened  and 
punitive  measures  adopted  against  any 
State  of  the  Union  based  upon  facts  as 
tliey  existed  in  the  past  and  not  at  the 
pi-esent  time! 

If  we  start  polntuig  the  finger  in  one 
direction  it  can  make  a  full  circle.  With- 
in our  hlstoi-y  there  has  been  discrimina- 
tion against  black  p>eople,  against  Orien- 
tals, against  Spanish-speaking  people; 
there  has  been  discrimination  against 
the  Irish,  against  the  Roman  CathoUcs, 
against  the  Jews,  against  the  Mormons, 
against  the  American  Indians;  in  fact, 
I  have  heard  dlsciimlnatory  remarks 
made  against  white  Anglo-Saxon  Prot- 
estants. They  are  sometimes  caUed 
WASPS. 

I  have  asked  the  Librai-y  of  Congress 
to  give  me  a  report  on  the  various  dis- 
criminations that  have  existed  during 
our  history  against  varioas  segments  of 
our  population,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  for 
at  least  some  period  diu-ing  our  debate 
and  have  it  inserted  In  the  Record. 

But.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  any  useful  purpose  is  served  or  that 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  <o  go  back 
into  history  for  the  purpose  of  legislat- 
ing. I  beUeve  we  should  legislate  on  the 
facts  as  they  exist  today.  We  have  per- 
manent legislation  on  the  books  under 
which  the  rights  of  evei-y  citizen  of  this 
country  csin  be  adequately  protected. 
Therefore  I  wlU  skip  fmther  reference 
to  sections  4  and  5  of  this  act  for  the 
time  being  and  go  on  to  section  6. 

Section  6  of  the  1965  Act  is  not  affect- 
ed by  the  1970  amendments  and  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  examiners  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  either  pursuant 
to  the  portions  of  the  Act  that  are  per- 
manent in  nature  or  the  temporary  pro- 
visions. Tlie  commission  may  appoint  as 
many  examiners  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  15tli 
amendment;  to  prepare  and  maintain 
lists  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  hi  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections;  and  to  carry 
out  other  provisions  and  purposes  of  the 
general  swjt. 

Section  7  authorizes  the  examinei-s  to 
examine  appUcants  conceiiiing  their 
Qualifications  for  voting  and  authoilzes 
the  Civil  Sei-vice  Commission  to  prepare 


the  necessary  forms  upon  which  a  per- 
son may  apply  for  registration  and  to 
prepare  a  list  of  eUgible  voters  withhi  a 
State  or  poUtical  subdivision  when  tlie 
court  finds  by  cither  an  interlocutoi-y  or 
final  decree  that  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  voting  rights  under  the  15th 
amendment.  Any  pei-son  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  examiner's  list  shaU  be  en- 
titled and  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election 
district  of  his  residence  and  no  one  shaU 
be  permitted  to  vote  whose  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  examiner's  list  of  eli- 
gible voters. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  we 
•should  understand  that  this  law  is 
permanent  legislation,  applying  to  eveiTr 
State  of  the  Union  but  only  when  suit 
has  been  brought  in  Federal  court  and 
the  court  finds  that  a  person's  rights 
mider  tlie  15tli  amendment  have  been 
violated. 

With  permanent  legislation  such  as 
tills  on  the  books  I  cannot  understand 
why  anyone  famUiar  with  aU  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pennanent  legislation  can 
feel  that  tlie  extension  of  the  temporary 
provisions  of  the  act  are  essential  to 
presei-ve  the  rights  of  our  citizens  under 
the  I5tli  amendment.  It  is  unfair,  in  my 
opinion,  to  retain  a  presumption  of 
wrongdoing  based  upon  the  percentage 
of  people  who  voted  in  1964.  It  is  unfair 
to  provide  that  the  Government  must 
prove  wi-ongdoing  iasofar  as  some  of  tlie 
States  of  the  Union  are  concerned  and 
to  have  a  presumption  of  wrongdoing 
without  proof  as  to  other  States. 

But  continuuig  on,  section  8  of  the  act, 
which  also  is  permanent  legislation,  au- 
thorizes the  CivU  Service  Commission, 
at  tlie  request  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  send  observers  to  any  election  held  hi 
any  poUtical  subdivision  to  which  an 
examiner  has  been  appointed.  They  are 
required  to  obsei*ve  the  casting  and 
counting  of  ballots  and  to  report  their 
observations  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  the  court.  A  portion  of  the  sec- 
tion reads  as  foUows: 

(1)  To  ent«r  and  attend  at  any  place  Sot 
holding  an  election  In  such  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  whether  citizens 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  are  being  permitted 
to  vote  and  to  (2)  enter  and  attend  at  any 
place  for  tabulating  the  votes  cast  at  any 
election  held  In  such  subdivision  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  whether  votes  cast  by 
persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being  properly 
tabulated. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of 
Virginia  has  never  had  any  Federal  ex- 
aminers brought  into  our  State  either 
imder  permanent  or  temporary  legisla- 
tion. They  have  had  no  aUegations  that 
any  Individual  has  been  deprived  of  his 
rights  under  the  15th  amendment  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  or  by  any  poUtical  sub- 
division within  the  State.  If  charges 
were  made  at  any  time  against  Virginia 
or  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  sufficient 
permanent  legislation  exists  for  reUef 
and  to  compel  compUance  with  the  15tli 
amendment. 

Virginians  realize  that  our  republican 
form  of  govei*nment  cannot  reach  its  full 
potential  without  full  participation  in 
its  rights  and  privileges  by  all  of  our 
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citizens.  But  we  are  •wholeheartedly  op- 
posed to  punitive  legldatlon  directed  at  a 
few  States  because  of  past  wrongs  dating 
back  to  the  Civil  War. 

Section  9  of  the  act  is  also  permanent 
legislation.  It  provides  that  a  hearing 
officer  appointed  by  and  responsible  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  hear 
challenges  to  listings  on  the  eligibility 
list.  Challenges  are  to  be  filed  in  an  ofiBce 
within  the  State  designated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  must  be  supported 
by  a£Qdavits  by  at  least  two  persons  hav- 
ing personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting gioimds  for  the  challenge  and 
must  be  determined  within  a  15-day 
period. 

The  decision  of  the  hearing  ofBcer  may 
be  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  but  may 
not  be  overturned  unless  clearly  erro- 
neous. The  same  section  provides  that 
the  Civil  Sen'lce  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe regxdations  setting  forth  the  times, 
places,  procedures,  and  form  of  applica- 
tion, listing  and  removals  from  the  eligi- 
bility list  The  Commission,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Attorney  General,  shall 
Instruct  examiners  concerning  the  quali- 
fications required  for  listing  and  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  eligibility  to  vote.  Power 
is  given  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  issue  subpenas. 

Section  10  of  the  act  contains  a  find- 
ing by  the  Congress  that  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  cannot  be  used  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting,  which  I  believe  coincides  with 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of 
course  Is  binding  upon  each  State  of  the 
Union. 

Sections  11  and  12  contain  criminal 
prohibitions  and  penal  sanctions  for  In- 
terfering with  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
15th  amendment  and  violations  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  They  include  fines  up 
to  $10,000  and  5  years  imprisonment  for 
violating  specified  provisions. 

This,  once  again.  Mr.  President,  is 
permanent  legislation,  indicating  the 
strength  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
the  protection  afforded  all  citizens  of  the 
country  under  permanent  law  without 
any  extension  of  any  kind  of  the  tempo- 
rary or  the  pimitlve  provisions  directed 
at  Individual  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions. 

None  of  us,  in  my  opinion,  can  stand 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  or  would  want 
to  stand  here  and  argue  against  the 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment  or 
against  its  strict  enforcement,  but  we 
do  have  a  very  valid  case  against  the 
CmigTess  enacting  legislation  which 
dlserimlnates  against  any  section  of  the 
country  or  any  State  of  the  Union.  In 
our  aealous  efforts,  and  they  should  be 
zealous  to  iMt>tect  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual citizens,  the  Government  should 
not  harass  Individual  States  or  political 
subdivisions  where  there  are  no  indica- 
tions existing  of  violations  of  the  rights 
of  citizens. 

In  other  words,  we  should  consider 
the  facts  as  they  exist  today  and  not  go 
back  Into  history  to  find  a  cause  to 
penalize  a  portkm  ef  the  States  of  the 
Itolon.  If  we  search  deep  enough,  we  can 
find  that  cTery  State  In  the  Union  at 


one  time  or  another  has  been  guilty  of 
discrimination. 

Section  13  provides  for  the  removal  of 
examiners  and  the  termination  of  list- 
ing procedures  when  the  need  for  them 
no  longer  exists. 

Section  14  relates  to  criminal  contempt 
procedure;  to  jurisdiction,  to  trial  of 
various  suits  under  the  act;  defines  a 
number  of  terms  and  sets  forth  juris- 
dictional requirements  for  the  issuing  of 
subpenas. 

Section  15  amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Section  16  provides  for  joint 
study  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  voting  discrimi- 
nation within  the  Armed  Forces  and 
section  17  provides  that  nothhig  hi  the 
act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  right 
to  vote  of  any  person  registered  under 
State  or  local  law. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  tills  summation 
relates  only  to  title  I  of  the  act.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  act.  titles  n  and  in,  are 
permanent  legislation,  except  for  the 
provision  banning  literacy  tests  through- 
out the  country. 

Section  202  relates  to  residential  re- 
quirements for  voting;  section  203  for 
judicial  relief;  and  title  HI  for  voting  by 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  whole  thrust  of  my  comments  to- 
day, Mr.  President,  is  that  we  have  a 
voting  rights  bill  on  the  books  which  is 
permanent  legislation — which  protects 
the  rights  of  all  of  our  citizens  every- 
where in  the  Union.  And  I  would  urge 
tliat  each  Member  of  the  Senate  study 
this  bill — give  careful  consideration  to  it 
and  not  be  swayed  by  emotional  appeal 
or  by  any  spirit  of  vlndictlveness  against 
a  given  State  or  a  given  section  of  the 
country. 

If  we  are  not  entirely  familiar  with 
specific  legislation  we  may  well  be  swayed 
by  the  title — a  clean  air  or  a  clean  water 
bill  has  an  appeal,  a  reform  bill.  I  re- 
member a  Congressman,  during  consid- 
eration of  a  measiu-e  In  the  House,  in- 
dicating that  people  would  vote  for  a 
trashcan  if  it  was  referred  to  as  a  reform 
can. 

Voting  rights,  of  course,  has  an  emo- 
tional appeal  and  I  hope  that  Members 
will  not  vote  blindly  on  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  this,  merely  because  of  the 
title  of  the  legislation. 

On  Friday,  when  the  leadership  made 
its  motion  to  take  up  the  House  version 
of  the  voting  rights  bill,  even  though  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  had  re- 
ported a  version  on  the  same  day.  I  re- 
ferred to  the  need  for  us  to  utilize  our 
committees,  to  study  proposals  in  depth 
by  persons  with  a  degree  of  expertise, 
and  to  obtain  their  recommendations 
rather  than  to  bypass  the  committee 
system. 

I  believe,  however.  Mr.  President,  on 
matters  as  important  as  the  present  pro- 
posal, any  of  us  would  be  derelict  in  our 
responsibilities  if  we  did  not  become  In- 
dividually and  personally  acquainted 
with  this  proposal — know  the  difference 
between  ^at  Is  proposed  by  permanent 
legislation  and  what  is  provided  in  tem- 
porary legislation. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  15  seconds? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit,  I  only  have  15  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  would  sub- 
mit, Mr.  President,  that  all  of  the  guar- 
antees under  the  15th  amendment  are 
even  now  in  permanent  legislation  and 
that  those  portions  sought  to  be  ex- 
tended are  punitive  in  nature  and  pre- 
sent presumptions  of  wrongdoing  against 
individual  States — a  presumption  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  overcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  resene  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives delivered  by  Mr.  Hackney, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6799)  to 
approve  certain  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  to  amend  certain  of  them,  and 
to  make  certain  additional  amendment;, 
to  those  Rules;  agrees  to  the  conference 
requested  by  tlie  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Huncate,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. Miss  HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
WiGcms.  and  Mr.  Hyde  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  Senate  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lutions. 

S.435.  An  act  to  amend  section  301 
(b)  (7)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  change  the 
marketing  year  for  wheat  from  July  1- 
June  30.  to  Jime  1-May  31 ; 

S.J.  Res.  41.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reappointment  of  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr.,  as  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  and 

8.J.  Res.  42.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John 
Nicholas  Brown  as  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


MOTION  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  vdtli  tlie  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
ccmsideration  of  H.R.  6219. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  propose  to  use  a  part  of  my 
allotted  1  hour,  but  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  my  time  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  15  seconds. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi*.  President, 
I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
asked  him  to  let  me  get  the  floor  so  I 
could  go  to  a  conference  at  3  o'clock. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Ml*.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 

tui-e  motion  having  been  presented  under 

rnle  XXII,  the  Chair,  without  objection, 

directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clottire  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  Rccord- 
auce  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  tlie  debate  upon 
S.  Res.  166,  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire. 

James  B.  Alien,  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Sam  Nunn.  John  Sparkman.  William  L. 
Scott.  Paul  J.  Fannin.  Jesse  Helms, 
John  Tower,  Strom  Thurmond,  Roman 
L.  Hruska,  Russell  B.  Long,  James  L. 
Buckley,  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Robert 
Dole,  Jake  Qarn,  Paul  Laxalt,  Bill 
Bi-ock,  Clifford  P.  Hansen. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  a  pohit  of  order  that  the  cloture 
motion  is  not  in  order  because  Senate 
Resolution  166  is  not  before  tlie  Senate 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Prefiident,  rule  XXn 
says  that  a  cloture  motion  can  be  flled  to 
the  unfinished  business.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  the  pending  busine.ss. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  unfin- 
ished business  must  be  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Rule 
XXn  provides: 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  prcisions  of  rule 
ni  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  riUe  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sen- 
ators, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measxire,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  un&uished  business, 
la  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding 
OflScer  shall  at  orce  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  request  of 
tlie  Senator  from  West  Vu-ginia,  for  a 
sliort  time,  on  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  be  glad  if  the  Senator  will  yield  on 
my  time,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  so  re- 
quest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  tlie  Senator  for  5  minutes 
on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  HELMS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  on 
my  time  for  a  parliamentary  inquu-y? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Time  is  run- 
ning against  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  make  a  point  of  order  that  the  cloture 
motion  Is  not  in  order,  and  I  ask  ttie 
Chair  to  rule. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair 
ruled  that  the  point  of  order  is  not  well- 
taken. 

B4r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  I  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  I 
make  a  special  request?  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  military  procurement 
bill — I  am  on  my  time,  Mr.  President — 
for  nearly  60  days,  and  we  are  having 
a  meeting  with  the  conferees  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  Senate  prelimuiary  to  a  meeting 
tomorrow  of  the  full  conference. 

I  would  like  to  present  some  remarks 
and  then  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  cloture  rule,  all  discussion 
should  be  germane  to  the  matter  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ap- 
peal is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
)iays. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  point  of  order.  I  did  not  yield  for  any 
such  purpose  as  tills.  I  ju.st  yielded  for 
the  pm'pose  of  15  seconds  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  make  a  motion  and 
then  I  tiied  to  be  com'teous  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  am-eed  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  him  on  hisytime.  I 
think  the  overall  conslderation^are,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  hope  the  Chair  would 
rule,  that  I  have  the  floor  and  have  the 
right  to  proceed  for  30  mmutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  realize  there  is  no  debate  on  this  ap- 
peal. May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  either. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  in  tlie 
fhst  place.  In  the  second  place,  no  de- 
bate under  the  clotm-e  iiUe  can  be  had 
unless  it  is  germane  to  the  matter  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
ti-oversy  about  tlie  cloture  motion  and 
the  appeal  from  tlie  ruling  of  the  Chair 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  until  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  spoken  on  a 
matter  highly  germane  to  tlie  pending 
order  of  business. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PXDBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reservuig  the  right  to  object,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator, how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wish  to  use? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  30  minutes.  Not 
over  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  the  Sen- 
ator permit  me  to  make  a  request  that 
will  take  care  of  the  Senator's  situation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esldeut,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  on  Uie  fioor  on 
Satm-day,  and  at  that  time  we  were  oper- 
ating   under    the    7>yrd    rule,    which 


rather  siu-prised  me.  Are  we  still  operat- 
ing imder  the  Byi-d  rule? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order  at  tills  time, 
which  is  the  vote  on  the  appeal  from  the 
Chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
.siifiicient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate? 
Those  supporting  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
will  vote  "yea";  those  deshing  to  sus- 
tain the  appeal  will  vote  "nay." 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  oi-dered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouve).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiouiice  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAXFnsLD) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


[RoUo 

all  Vote  No.  304  Let'.] 

VKAS— 31 

Allen 

Pannin 

Metcalf 

Baker 

Garu 

Morgan 

Bartleit 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Bellmou 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Brock 

Helnin 

Boott, 

Buckley 

Hruska 

WUliam  L 

Byrd, 

Laxalt 

Sparkman 

Harrj'  P-,  Jr. 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

McClellau 

Thurmond 

Ciu-tls 

McClurc 

Tower 

IX>le 

Melntyre 
NAYS— <!l 

Young 

Aboxirezk 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Pasiore 

BeaU 

Hart,  Phil tp  A. 

Fell 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Biden 

HaskeU 

Randolph 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Riblcoft 

Biunpers 

Huddles  ton 

Roth 

Burdick 

Hiunphrey 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  Roberi  c 

.  Jackson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Javtts 

•Stafford 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

StennU 

Church 

i^eahy 

Stevenp 

Clark 

Maguufion 

SteveuBou 

Cranston 

Mansiield 

Stone 

Culver 

Mathias 

Symington 

Domenic) 

McGee 

Taft 

Eagletou 

McGoveru 

Tunney 

Pong 

MondpJe 

Weicker 

Pord 

Montoya 

Williiuns 

Glenn 

Miiskie 

Gravel 

Nelson 

vOT  VOTING— 7 

Eastl.tnd 

luouye 

Percy 

Hatfield 

Johnston 

Hflthaway 

M06S 

So  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  over- 
ruled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Chah-  not  having  been  sus- 
tained, the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  can- 
not be  flled. 
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MOTION  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER 
AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219) 
to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  use  part  of  my  time — and  I  ask  to  be 
notified  at  3  o'clock — regarding  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  the  so-called  voting  rights 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  maintain  order  in  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  just  made  a  good 
speech  on  this  bill.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
the  Membership  of  this  body  will  Just 
read,  carefully  examine,  and  realize  the 
laci&  that  are  Involved  In  this  bill,  a  ma- 
jority of  them  win  vote  against  Its  re- 
enactment 

This  measure  was  passed  originally  in 
1965,  for  a  5-year  period,  to  correct  so- 
called  abuses  in  certain  States  ^^Ith  ref- 
erence to  discrimination  against  the 
blacks  regarding  their  voting  rights. 

The  provision  was  that  any  changes  in 
tlie  voting  laws — In  the  precincts  or  any- 
thing in  connection  with  elections — 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
areas  where  they  applied.  No  one  was 
permitted  to  file  a  suit  to  show  that  they 
either  were  not  under  the  provision  or 
had  reformed,  so  to  speak,  and  had  come 
out  from  under  the  provisions,  except  if 
they  filed  to  the  U.8.  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Any  changes,  so  far  as  election  o£Bcials 
were  concerned,  which  were  made  In 
precincts,  coimty  districts,  school  dis- 
tricts, municipalities,  or  State  legisla- 
tures, or  any  other  kind  of  officers,  had 
to  be  submitted  here  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  his  approval.  Well,  we  say 
that  was  all  right.  It  worked  5  years, 
and  a  lot  of  changes  were  brought  about 
It  was  reenacted  5  years  ago — erroneous- 
ly. I  think — but  now  10  years  have 
passed,  and  a  part  of  this  act  will  exidre 
on  August  6.  A  part  of  it  will  continue 
as  peraument  law  If  we  do  not  enact 
this  measure  now. 

The  facts  have  changed.  The  modifica- 
tions have  been  made.  The  facts  that 
caused  the  law  to  be  enacted  are  almost 
totally  different.  There  is  no  basis  what- 
soever to  reenact  this  law  now,  except — 
and  I  say  this  respectfully — as  a  political 
proposition.  The  reenactment  of  this  law 
is  a  poUtical  matter,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit, and  it  cannot  rest  with  reason  on 
any  other  basis. 

It  is  still  written  so  that  it  win  apply 
only  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  Nation. 
Five  years  ago,  the  Senate  soundly  voted 
down  an  amendment  to  make  It  apply 
to  all  States  alike,  and  I  am  gohig  to  pro- 
pose that  amendment  agato.  when  we 
reach  the  point  at  which  amendments 
are  tn  order.  Also,  1  Intoid  to  offer  other 
amendments,  as  will  other  Members. 


In  my  State,  I  have  talked  to  very  fine 
officials  in  many  of  the  counties.  Just 
within  the  last  few  days,  In  making  prep- 
arations, I  have  foimd,  for  example,  that 
iu  Hinds  County,  Miss.,  which  is  the 
most  populous  county,  if  the  district 
has  acquired  so  many  voters  that  they 
want  to  have  more  than  one  place  for 
the  voters  to  mark  tlieir  ballots,  they 
have  to  get  the  change  made  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

In  that  county,  they  v.anted  to  rent 
and  install  voting  machines  for  the  elec- 
tion— the  old,  lever-type,  easily  under- 
stood macliiues.  Their  attorney  advised 
them  not  to  use  the  machines  imless  they 
could  get  approval  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  make  any  changes  in  anj' 
way  in  the  preparation  of  the  ballots. 

One  suggestion  they  had  was  that  they 
have  a  centr  J  counting  center  for  the 
votes,  where  they  would  have  the  benefit 
of  using  accepted  mechanical  devices  and 
have  the  returns  tabulated  much  sooner, 
but  that  could  not  be  done  without  prior 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

These  are  the  very  highest  officials, 
and  they  have  told  me  that  when  they 
make  calls  to  inquire  about  such  matters, 
they  are  told  by  the  representative  of  the 
Attorney  General  here  that  a  change  is 
a  change,  and  that  is  the  only  answer 
they  are  able  to  obtain. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
played  with  and  kicked  around  and  has 
become  a  regular  footbaU,  a  matter  of 
punishment,  a  matter  of  supervision  di- 
rectly from  Washington,  In  many,  many 
cases,  without  giving  their  requests  any 
kind  of  attention. 

I  have  an  Illustration  of  an  event  that 
actually  happened  In  Virginia.  The  city 
hall  In  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  was 
scheduled  to  have  a  hallway  enlarged  to 
make  an  alcove  for  a  sitting  roc«n  for  the 
mayor.  Such  a  change  would  have  re- 
quired partitioning  off  approximately  3 
feet  of  the  registrar's  office.  The  city 
was  advised  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  this  was  a  change  subject  to 
the  preclearance  provisions  of  tihe  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  and  the  hallway  could 
not  be  widened  for  60  days.  That  Is  a 
capricious  absiu^ity,  Mr.  President. 

The  people  down  there  are  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  races.  Some  of  the 
officials  are  black  and  some  are  white. 
The  two  partiec  are  Involved.  The  elec- 
tion commissioners  are  trying  to  carrj' 
out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  voting 
laws  that  have  been  approved,  and  they 
receive  capricious  answers  such  a.s  this, 
which  are  what  amounts  to  cruel,  insiUt- 
ing,  and  absurd  supervislMi. 

To  put  the  entire  picture  before  this 
body  win  require  some  time.  But  no  one 
should  have  to  make  any  explanation, 
much  less  an  apology,  for  trytog  to  get 
these  facts  before  the  membership  of 
this  body.  As  I  say,  it  Is  taken  up  to  the 
attitude  of  a  po'ltical  raUy. 

The  motion  was  made  to  take  up  the 
biU;  and  a  few  minutes  later,  a  cloture 
motion  was  filed.  I  am  not  referring  to 
any  Member  of  this  body  In  any  per- 


sonal way,  but  I  say  that  the  way  this 
matter  was  brought  up  proves  that  there 
was  no  willingness  to  let  the  matter  go 
thiough  the  normal  debates.  We  have 
before  us  the  House  biU  which  was  held 
at  the  desk,  not  the  Senate  bill  that  our 
committee  was  considering  last  week. 
There  has  been  no  effort  to  delay  this 
matter.  I  am  not  trying  to  delay  it  now. 
I  w  ant  a  chance  that  it  be  explained  and 
these  amendments  debated  on  their 
merits. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  Introduce  nov. 
and  that  my  coUeague  (Mr.  Easiiand)  be 
a  joint  author  of  It,  Mr.  President. 

It  would  add  the  word  "significant"  in 
one  place  to  the  bin  just  before  the  word 
"change,"  so  as,  at  least,  to  cut  out  the 
servile  nature  of  the  services  that  these 
election  officials  are  trying  to  render  and 
give  these  responsible  people,  elected 
officials,  as  to  my  State,  where  the  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court  is  the  registrar  of 
voters — give  those  people  just  a  little 
respectful  discretion,  rather  than  havtog 
them  conscious  of  their  servile  position 
and  conscious  of  the  contempt  in  which 
they  are  often  held  by  representatives  of 
the  Attorney  General's  office. 

I  refei-  agato  to  the  answer  that  they 
got,  that  a  change  was  a  change,  and 
however  smaU  and  inconsequential  it 
might  be,  even  about  counting  the  votes 
at  some  central  place,  it  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  here. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  are 
employed  to  this  matter.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  examtoers  and  watchers  they 
have  employed.  They  are  weU  paid,  with 
big  expense  accounts.  As  long  as  that  is 
tolerated  and  the  money  appropriated, 
there  win  be  pressure.  If  from  nowhere 
else,  from  them  for  the  continuation  of 
this  law. 

Further  than  that,  by  and  large,  this, 
I  thtok,  has  become  a  poUtical  stick  that 
Is  held  over  the  head  of  those  areas  of 
the  country  that  come  imder  the  orig- 
inal triggering  effects  of  the  law.  If  they 
could  get  toto  court  now  and  Just  prove 
the  bare  facts  of  the  case,  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  it,  they  would  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  facts  do  not  now  apply 
to  them  and  they  would  be  entitled  to 
their  liberation.  Before  this  debate  is 
over,  I  Shan  show  a  memorandum  frwn 
one  of  the  officials  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittees here  that  will  not  only  show  that, 
but  will  affirmatively  state  that  If  we 
do  not  keep  this  law  going  so  as  to  keep 
the  courthouse  door  closed  (mi  these 
areas,  then  they  wiU  prove  that  they  are 
entiUed  to  come  out  from  imder  the  law. 

Why,  we  can  have  people  who  are 
guUty  of  committing  premeditated  mur- 
der, with  malice  aforethought,  convicted 
by  a  jury,  by  a  unanhnous  vote  of  12 
men  to  the  jury  box,  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  or  whatever  the  pun- 
ishment is,  and  we  give  that  person  a 
chance  to  come  up,  once  In  awhUe  any- 
way, and  offer  evidence  of  his  retribu- 
tion, his  reform,  and  give  him  a  chance, 
at  least,  to  explato  why  the  punishment 
should  be  mitigated.  Or  bring  to  after- 
discovered  evidence.  But  here  this  law 
says  to  State  after  State  that,  by  the 
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terms  of  the  Act,  the  law  willfuny,  pre- 
meditatedly,  precludes  them  from  com- 
ing to  their  courts  to  get  any  kind  of 
relief.  They  must  come  here  to  the  coui-ts 
in  Washtogton. 

If  a  Uttle  village  wants  to  change  its 
voting  places  or  wants  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  those  voting  places,  what 
chance  do  they  have  to  hire  a  lawyer  to 
come  to  Waslaington  and  represent  them 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  appear- 
ing for  the  other  side?  This  law  is  used 
as  a  prosecution,  as  an  intimidation,  and, 
more,  it  is  an  insult.  It  is  an  tosult  to 
the  officials  there  who  carry  out  these 
duties  that  are  largely  thankless,  any- 
way, to  counting  and  holdtog  these  elec- 
tions. Many  are  not  paid  at  all.  It  is 
considered  a  patriotic  or  community 
duty  to  perform  these  services,  and  we 
have  them  operatmg  imder,  I  believe, 
the  most  oppressive  law  that  we  can  find 
anywhere  in  the  books. 

I  know  it  is  the  most  rigid,  severe,  un- 
just and  most  ridiculous  measure  I  have 
ever  seen  come  before  this  body  In  the 
time  that  I  have  been  here.  If  It  were 
on  any  other  subject  except  the  so-caUed 
clvU  rights,  and  if  there  were  any 
other  area  of  the  United  Slates  except 
some  parts  of  the  Southern  States  that 
were  betog  subjected  to  this  penalty,  it 
would  not  have  a  chance  of  being  seri- 
ously considered,  much  less  have  a 
chance  to  pass. 

My  plea  today  is  to  the  membership 
of  this  body  to  inform  themselves  as 
to  the  provisions  and  then  as  to  tiie  facts 
and  then  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  should  vote  for  the  passage 
of  this  law. 

The  provisions  of  it  are  gomg  to  con- 
tinue to  apply.  It  is  already  permanent 
law  in  a  large  way,  but  there  are  just  a 
few  fragements  where  we  would  have  a 
chance  to  prove  our  case  if  the  added 
provisions  here  are  not  renewed.  I  be- 
heve — I  have  no  doubt — if  we  could  get 
the  ear  of  the  membership  here  what 
would  be  the  outcome  of  this  case.  The 
todications  are  now  that  it  has  already 
been  prejudged  and  that  it  is  not  going 
to  be  given  the  mature,  soimd,  and  deUb- 
erate  consideration  that  it  is  entiUed  to 
under  the  subject  matter. 

As  I  indicated  earUer.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  another  responsibihty.  I  should  not 
want  to  use  up  all  my  time,  anyway.  I  am 
gotog  to  this  other  duty  now,  but  with 
the  hope  that  the  Members  will  find  out 
what  the  facts  are  and  then  make  a 
Judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  enough 
time  has  passed  and  whether  or  not  we 
should  let  these  areas  come  into  court 
and  prove  their  case. 

We  are  complytog  with  the  law,  but  we 
have  a  situation  here  whereby  we  are  go- 
ing to  tear  the  races  apart.  We  have  an 
impediment  here  that  prevents  cooper- 
ation between  the  races  to  many,  many 
places  where  this  law  unjustly  applies. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  Is  to- 
tally obliterated,  no  credit  given,  and  the 
punishment  is  continued  as  If  no  effort 
had  been  made. 

It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  just.  It  is  not 
In  keeping  with  the  prtociples  of  our 
Constitution  and  our  law. 


On  every  other  front  that  I  know  about 
a  citizen  who  performs  patriotic  services, 
like  these  election  managers,  and  to 
other  fields,  too,  is  rewarded.  He  Is  ac- 
claimed. Whereas,  under  this  procedure 
here,  thei-e  is  this  severity  and  there  is 
punishment  and  no  confidence,  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  is  voted  on  and  on  and  on 
and  on.  This  time  it  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tended under  the  provisions  not  for  5 
years — there  is  no  reason  given — but  for 
10  years,  which  shows  that  this  is  a  wiU- 
ful  poUtical  act  by  those  who  have  not 
thought  through  it,  I  think,  and  those 
who  have  neglected  to  go  into  it,  and  I 
urge  tiiem  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  they 
will  change  their  mtods. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  a  total  of  21  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
one  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  that  I  may  introduce  out  of  or- 
der an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  caU  tiae  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Senator  that  under  rule 
XXII  it  states: 

Except  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  majority 
leader  use  his  microphone? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  states: 

Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  In  order  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  tame 
has  been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that 
time. 

Would  that  amendment  fit  in  that 
category? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  amendments  that  do,  but  I  have 
one  that  will  not  fit  In.  As  I  understood 
the  vote  on  cloture,  It  was  just  on  the 
motion  to  take  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Take  up  the  bin.  If  It 
becomes  the  pendtog  measure,  I  would 
judge  certainly  an  amendment  would  be 
in  order  then. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Until  cloture,  if  It  Is 
voted  at  aU,  It  is  voted  on  the— that  wlU 
be  aU  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say.  Mr. 
President,  I  just  wanted  to  can  tills  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  wlU 
not  object, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  Win  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  savtog  my 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  HiANSFIELD.  Yes,  todeed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  Uke  to  potot  out 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
this  morning  unanimous  consent  was 
given  that  any  amendment  to  H.R.  6219 
that  is  filed  with  the  SecretauT,  with  the 
clerk,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  cloture  vote  win  be  treated 
as  havtog  been  read  under  rule  XXII. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU,  Mr.  President. 
I  must  apologize  then  If  I  was  in  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  yield  me  the  courtesy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  CantreU  be 
allowed  full  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing Senate  consideration  of  tlie  Voting 
Rights  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  allow  me? 

ORDER   VrriATING   SECOND   CLOTURE   lfOTIO!T 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  second  cloture  motion  fUed 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6219  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  Chair  state 
the  pendtog  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  6219. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  have  a 
second  parliamentary  toquiry :  Would  the 
Chair  state  the  unfinished  bustoess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  Senate  Resolution 
166. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  un- 
finished business  is  Senate  Resolution 
166. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Populaily 
known  as  the  New  Hampshire  contest. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  form  Alabama  a  short 
time  ago  presented  a  cloture  motion  on 
the  unfinished  business.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166. 

The  Senator  from  Virgtoia — I  guess  I 
should  say  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia— was  not  a  signer  of  that  cloture 
motion.  But  to  readtog  the  rules  such  a 
cloture  motion  seemed  clearly  in  order, 
and  the  Chair  so  nUed. 

I  read  into  the  Record  rule  XXn,  sec- 
tion 2  of  that  rule: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
HI  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen 
Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shaU  at  once  state  the  mo- 
tion to  the  Senate, 

And  SO  forth. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  so  clear,  that 
rule  is  so  clear,  it  seems  very  unfortu- 
nate, I  thtok,  that  the  Senate,  because 
of  its  determination  to — how  should  I 
say  it — brtog  about  the  enactment  of  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  acts  so 
that  the  rules,  to  effect,  are  discarded. 

It  seems  to  me  to  the  long  run  the 
Senate  is  going  to  be  much  better  off  to 
foUow  the  rules,  whether  those  rules 
sometimes  might  adversely  affect  the  po- 
sition of  certato  Senators  at  a  particular 
time. 
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The  Chair  ruled  that  the  cloture  mo- 
tion submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  in  order.  The  Senate,  upon 
motion  to  overrule  the  Chair,  voted  con- 
tiariwise. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  had  the  right 
to  do  that;  but,  in  doing  that,  as  I  see  it, 
the  Senate  has  ridden  roughshod  over  a 
minority  of  the  )if  embei-s  of  the  Senate 
but,  more  importantly,  has  run  rough- 
shod over  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Thus, 
might  makes  right 

I  would  lilce  to  addiess  another  par- 
liamentary inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  My  addi- 
tional pailiamentary  inquirj'  to  the 
Chair  is  when  the  Chair  ruled  that  the 
cloture  motion  was  in  order,  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  correct  in  his  belief 
that  the  Chair  had  ruled  not  only  on  his 
own.  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  also  based  on  the  professional 
judgment  of  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Chair  made  the  rul- 
ing with  the  advice  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  U  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  Senate  Procedure  on  page  212, 
down  toward  the  middle  "Applicability 
of  a  Cloture  Motion — Pending  Busi- 
ness"— page  212. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  that  of 
the  Senate  Manual? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senate  Procedure, 
page  212,  about  line  10.  and  the  heading 
is  "Apc^icabiUty  of  a  Cloture  Motion- 
Pending  Business."  I  believe  that  the 
^ipeal  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  the 
assistant  majority  leader,  lies  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  paragraph  which  reads 
as  follows: 

A  cloture  motion  is  appUcsWe  only  to  the 
"measure,  motion,  or  otlier  matt*r  pen<Iing 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unflnished  busl- 
nesB, 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD  JR.  Correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
"pending  at  the  time  It  was  filed  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  it  bad  been  laid 
aside." 

And  that,  I  think,  is  the  genesis  of  the 
ajjpeal  from  the  ruling  of  tlie  Chair  made 
by  tlie  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  parliamentarian  at 
that  time. 

So  I  would  respectfuUy  call  this  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  attention  to 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of  why 
tlie  appeal  motion  was  made. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
see.  I  might  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  that  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  rule  that  I  Just  read, 
it  is  the  same. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU,  I  would  say  It 
is  quite  different  from  rule  XXII  and  I 
would  think,  as  I  interpret  it,  as  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  does,  that  does  furnish  material 
for  an  appeal. 

Mr.  HELMS.  WUl  tiie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  might  say, 
in  each  case  it  is  stated  clearly  that  the 
mifinished  business  is  subject  to  cloture — 
and  the  unfinished  business  Is  Senate 
Resolution  166. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
my  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  absolutely  correct  if 
the  English  language  is  to  be  accepted  in 
this  Chamber. 

I  would  call  tlie  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  page  217 
of  the  Senate  Procedure  where  it  say.s: 

Sixtf^R  Ser.atorij  may  at  any  time — 

And  I  emphasize  at  any  time — 
sign    aud    present    a    motion    to    the    Pre- 
siding Officer  "to  close  debate"  on  any  "mea.s- 
wre,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business." 

Now,  I  do  not  see,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  how 
the  majority  leader  would  cite  either  ref- 
erence in  the  Senate  Procedure  as  a  vali- 
dation of  the  motion  by  the  distinguished 
majority  whip. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  Inci- 
dentally, I  spoke  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f  rwn  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  on 
my  own  time. 

Now.  I  take  it  that  the  Senate  is 
presently  dLscussing  the  appeal  wliich 
I  lodged  against  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
in  which  the  Chair  ruled  against  my 
point  of  order  that  a  motion  to  invoke 
cloture,  presented  by  Mr.  Allen  earlier 
on  Senate  Resolution  166,  was  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  rules 
and  I  have  read  the  precedents.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  read  all  of  the  chap- 
ter on  cloture  procedures  yesterday  at 
least  3  time.s.  I  have  read  this  entire 
book  on  Senate  Procedure  at  least  3 
times,  and  I  have  still  much  to  leani 
about  the  rules  and  the  precedents. 

I  know  wliat  the  rule  says.  However, 
I  also  know  that  there  is  no  clear  prece- 
dent on  the  point  raised,  and  I  also 
know  that  the  paragraph  from  the  book 
on  Senate  Procedure,  which  I  think  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  just 
read  into  the  Record,  would  Indicate 
that  the  Point  of  Order  made  by  me  was 
correct. 

The  paragraph  appears  on  page  212 
and  it  appears  under  the  subheading, 
Applicability  of  a  Cloture  Motion— Pend- 
ing Business. 

A  cloture  motion  Is  applicable  only  to  the 
"meaiiure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unflniahed  busi- 
ixeati, '  pending  at  the  time  it  was  filed  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  not  It  had  been 
laid  aside. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  almost  18  years  and  I  have 


always  been  taught  that  a  cloture  mo- 
tion can  only  be  offered  to  a  matter  then 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  true  that  the  New  Hampshire 
election  resolution,  Senate  Resolution 
166,  has  been  the  unfinished  business, 
but  Senate  Resolution  166  was  not  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  offered  his  cloture  motion. 
The  matter  then  pending  before  the 
Senate  was  the  motion  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  voting  rights  bill. 

Now,  that  was  the  motion  pending  be- 
for  the  Senate,  but  we  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. The  Senate,  when  Mr.  Allen  of- 
fered a  clotm-e  motion  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 166,  had  invoked  cloture  on  the 
debate  on  the  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
to  take  up  the  voting  rights  bill. 

So,  the  Senate,  by  voting  clotm-e  on 
debate  on  the  Mansfield  motion,  said— 
and  I  now  quote  from  the  cloture  rule : 

Then  said  .  .  .  motion,  .  .  .  shall  be  the 
unrioLshed  bu.sines,s  to  the  exclu-sion  of  all 
other  buslne*;s  until  disposed  of. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  60  Senators  decided  in  the 
affirmative  earlier  today  that  the  motion 
offered  by  Mr.  Mansfield  to  take  up  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  would  be  the  unfin- 
ished business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  imtil  disposed  of. 

That  motion  has  to  be  dispo.sed  of 
before  any  other  business  can  be  called 
up. 

Ordinarily,  a  call  for  the  regular  order 
might  bring  up  the  unfinished  business, 
but  if  it  takes  a  call  for  the  regular  order 
to  bring  up  the  imflnished  business,  it 
must  be  logical  to  assume  that  the  un- 
finl.<;hed  business  is  not  before  the  Sen- 
ate— else  a  call  for  the  regular  order 
would  not  be  needed  to  call  it  up. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Senate  today  in- 
voked clotm'e  on  Mr.  Mansfield's  mo- 
tion, and  the  matter  before  the  Senate, 
under  rule  XXII,  is  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  quoting  frwn  that  rule, 
the  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield  "shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business  until  disposed  of." 
So,  the  Mansfield  motion  was  the  un- 
finished business  before  the  Senate  when 
Mr.  Allen  offered  a  cloture  motion  on 
Senate  Resolution  166  today.  Senate 
Resolution  166  was  not  then,  and  is  not 
now,  the  unfinished  business  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate  set 
the  right  precedent  today.  There  was  no 
clear  precedent  on  this  question,  but  the 
Senate  has  now  spoken  and  has  nailed 
down  for  all  time — until  and  tmless  the 
Senate  reverses  that  precedent — the  rule 
tliat  a  clotm-e  motion  can  only  be  offered 
to  a  matter  that  is  then,  in  that  precise 
instant,  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Wlio  would  argue  that  the  motion  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  was  not  the  matter  then 
pending  before  the  Senate?  The  Senate, 
by  it6  vote  on  cloture,  so  stated. 

Mr.  President,  that  states  the  ca.se. 

I  yield  tlie  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  reqtUre. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  those  who  seek  to 
.•iteamroller  this  bill  have  the  votes.  Tliey 
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set  in  motion  a  procedure  whereby  clo- 
ture can  be  applied,  and  has  already  been 
applied  on  the  motion  to  bring  up.  That, 
on  a  final  vote  on  this  motion,  will  bring 
up  the  bill  itself,  H.R.  6219. 

But  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  stating  that  he  had  always 
understood  that  the  matter  had  to  be  the 
pending  question  before  a  cloture  motion 
could  be  filed  as  to  the  matter  does  not 
make  it  a  rule,  just  because  he  had  that 
notion. 

A  reading  of  the  rule  itself  shows  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia was  wrong  in  his  understanding. 

I  read  again  from  rule  XXIT.  section  2: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule  III 
or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate — 

That  would  mean  including  rule  XXU 
itself — 

At  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  16  Sena- 
tors— 

And  that  was  submitted — 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate, — 

In  the  alternative — 
or  the  unfinished  business,  is  presented  to 
the  Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  following  cal- 
endar day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion 
before  the  Senate 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  sentence  that 
they  read  from  page  212  answers  their 
own  question.  It  answers  the  argument 
by  deciding  against  their  contention.  Let 
us  read  that: 

This  is  from  Senate  Pi-ocedure,  page 
212. 

A  cloture  motion  Is  applicable  only  to  the 
"measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness," 

That  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  Rules 
starting  at  "measure," 
"or  the  unfinished  business," 

And  then  they  add,  "pending  at  the 
time  It  was  filed  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  It  had  been  laid  aside." 

So  the  unfinished  business  under  the 
very  sentence  that  they  cited,  even  If  It 
has  been  laid  aside,  is  subject  to  having 
a  cIotiu"e  motion  filed  against  It. 

Either  Senate  Resolution  166  Is  the 
unfinished  business  or  It  Is  not.  On  every 
Senator's  desk  Is  a  calendar  of  business 
for  Monday,  July  21, 1975. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  front 
page  of  the  calendar  of  business  for 
Monday,  July  21,  1975,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fi-ont 
page  of  Calendar  of  Business,  Monday, 
July  21.  1975,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Senate  of  the  United  States,  Ninety-Fourth 

Congress,   First   Session,   convened   Janu- 
ary 14,  1976,  Na  106J 

Calendar  of  Business 

monday,  july  21,  1975 — sematb  convenes  al 

la    NOON 

Pending  Business 
Motion  to  proceed  to  the  couiideratlon  of 
Calendar  No,  170,  HJl.  0319,  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966  extension.  (July  18. 1975.) 


Unfinished  BualTiess 
3.  Res.  166  (Order  No.  150).  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  election  for  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  (June  12, 1975.) 
(Special  Oroeks  Conthtukd  on  P.  2). 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Francis  R 
Valeo,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  By  Harold  G. 
AST,  Legislative  Clerk. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Senators  will  notice  that 
there  are  two  items  of  business — "the 
pending  business,"  and  that  is  Mr. 
Mansfield's  motion,  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No. 
170,  H.R.  6219.  and  "the  unfinished  busi- 
ness." All  we  have  to  do  is  to  read  the 
rule  itself,  rule  XXU.  ITiis  motion 
"signed  by  16  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close 
the  debate  upon  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  the  Senate, 
or  the  unfinished  business,".  That  may  be 
done. 

Reading  again  from  section  2,  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  rule  ni, 
or  rule  VI  or  any  other  Rule  of  the 
Senate,". 

Mr.  President,  no  one  had  any  doubt 
about  the  final  outcome  of  tliis  matter. 
Nobody  has  any  doubt  now  about  the 
outcome  of  this  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6219.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  feel  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  better  if  the  leadership  had  not 
gone  against  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
based  on  advice  from  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

If  a  Senator  had  been  in  the  chair 
based  on  his  own  decision  and  his  own 
thinking,  I  would  say  that  an  appeal 
from  such  a  ruling  would  look  just  a 
little  bit  better.  But  when  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, the  nonpartisan  expert  in  the 
matter  of  parUamentary  procedure,  says 
that  such  a  motion  is  in  order,  I  believe  it 
comes  with  httle  grace  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  steamroller  tliis 
measure  through  the  Senate. 

History  will  decide  the  question,  but 
I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  leader- 
ship would  resort  to  this  tactic  In  order 
to  carry  Its  will  here  in  the  Senate. 

It  takes  just  a  little  bit  of  the  shine, 
a  little  bit  of  the  glow,  a  little  bit  of  the 
gloss  out  of  this  great  victory  that  they 
are  soon  to  win.  Was  it  necessai-y  to  do 
that?  Well,  they  apparently  thought  it 
was. 

Do  the  Senators  know  why?  This  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6219,  do  the  Senators  know  what 
that  does?  It  sweeps  imder  the  rug  the 
New  Hampshire  election  contest. 

A  week  or  10  days  ago  we  saw  and 
heard  a  whole  lot  of  breast  beating  here 
In  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  has  the 
constitutional  responsibility  and  duty  of 
deciding  and  judging  the  election  In  New 
Hampshire.  Everything  had  to  be  put 
aside.  We  had  to  take  that  up.  But  now 
they  swept  that  under  the  rug.  Mr.  Wy- 
man  and  Mr.  Durkln.  who  sat  either 
befoi-e  the  Senate  committee  or  here  In 
the  Chamber  week  after  week,  mouth 
after  month,  are  going  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  political  expediency. 

What  my  motion  did  was  to  call  for  a 
cloture  vote  on  whether  or  not  we  went 
back  to  the  unfinished  business,  went 
back  to  tills  gi-eat  constitutional  question. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  wiU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
says  his  motion  would  have  made  the 
Senate  decide  whether  or  not  It  wert 
back  to  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  unfin- 
ished business  at  the  time  the  Senator 
offered  his  cloture  motion  was  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  jMr. 
Mansfield  >,  not  Senate  Resolution  168. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  wrong  and 
I  will  call  for  a  ruling.  The  Mansfield 
motion  is  the  pending  question.  The  un- 
finished business  continues  to  be  Senate 
Resolution  166. 

I  have  yielded  for  a  question  now.  If 
the  Senator  has  a  question  to  ask,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  it,  but  I  would  rather 
he  not  make  a  voluntary  statement, 
other  than  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator not  agree  that  the  following  phrase- 
ology from  rule  XXU  would  indicate 
that  the  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfuxo  to 
take  up  the  voting  rights  bill  is  now  the 
unfinished  business? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  that  Is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  quote  frora 
the  rule: 

And  If  that  question — 

The  vote  on  cloture  this  morning — 
shaU  be  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting, 
then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business  until  dis- 
posed of. 

"Said  motion"  was  and  Is  the  Mans- 
field motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  will  pose  the 
question  to  the  Chair.  Is  the  Mansfield 
motion  the  pending  business,  and  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166  the  mifinished  busi- 
ness, imder  the  facts  and  circumstances 
at  the  present  time?  I  call  on  the  Chair 
for  an  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  Chair  has  so  ruled  and  suted 
previously. 

said  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  t>us- 
Iness.  shall  be  the  unfinished  bu^iiness  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  business  untU  dispoicd 
of. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  weU.  But  does  Sei:- 
ate  Resolution  166  cease  to  be  the  unfui- 
islied  business  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  ts  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  it  is  put 
in  limbo  as  the  unfinished  business  until 
the  pending  motion  is  acted  on.  It  is  not 
displaced  and  put  back  on  the  calendar 
at  Uiis  point  If  the  pending  motion  is 
agreed  to,  it  would  be  displaced. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  pose  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Chair  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  pose  the  fol- 
lowing questions  to  the  Chair:  What  was 
the  question  that  was  to  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  the  vote  of  M  Senator* 
earlier  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  «»» 
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tlon  to  be  decided  was,  Is  it  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  debate  be  brought  to 
a  close  on  the  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6219? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  was  that 
question  not  decided  in  the  affirmative  by 
60  or  more  Senators? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  was. 
That  question  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  60  or  more  Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
fead  the  following  paragraph  from  rule 
XXTT: 

And  If  that  question — 

In  other  words,  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  debate  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Mansfuld — 
sbftU  be  decided  in  the  affirmative — 

As  the  Chair  says  it  was,  then  tlie  rule 
says — 

then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
biislneas,  shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business  until  dis- 
posed of. 

The  Senate  having  invoked  clotui-e  on 
the  motion  to  take  up,  then  the  motion 
to  take  up  becomes  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness; am  I  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  i.s 
what  the  rule  states.  Tlie  Chair 
might 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  not  the  Chair  rule 
that  the  cloture  motion  wps  admissible 
on  the  theory  that 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  like  to 
get  a  response  to  my  question  first. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  not  the  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Mansfield — cloture  having 
been  invoked  thereon  today— now  "the 
unfinished  business,  under  rule  XXn,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business  imtil 
disposed  of"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rule 
says  "the  unfinished  business."  The 
Chair  might  state  that  in  response  to  an 
earlier  query  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Parliamentarian,  the  Chair  stated 
that  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6219  was  the  pending 
business,  and  that  Senate  Re.solutIon  166 
waa  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Chair  is 
not  answering  my  question.  The  Senate 
having  invoked  cloture  on  the  motion  by 
Blr.  Mansfield  to  proceed  to  take  up  the 
voting  rights  matter,  is  not  the  motion 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  now,  under  rule  XXn, 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business  imtil  disposed  of? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  exact  language  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wiD 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  so  that 
I  may  propound  a  parhamentarj'  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  that  is  the  un- 
flnlahed  buslneM.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Chair,  what  is  the  pending  baslness? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  tlie  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  170,  HJl.  6219. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Can  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  the  unfinished  business  and 
the  pending  business  are  the  same,  simul- 
taneously? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  at  present  we  do 
and  that  it  is  frequently  the  case. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  that  the 
Chair  ruled  that  the  cloture  motion  was 
in  order  on  the  theory  that  it  was  di- 
rected to  the  unfinished  business.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  was 
the  basis  of  the  Chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Chair  is  not  making 
any  change  in  that  ruhng,  is  he? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
the  basis  of  the  Chair's  statement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  the  Chair  did  rule 
that  the  unfinished  business  is  Senate 
Resolution  166?  That  was  the  Chair '.s 
ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
the  statement  by  the  Chair,  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  Chair  ruled  that, 
did  he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chair  did  not  so  rule.  There  has  been 
no  such  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  yield  any  further 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  He 
has  an  hour;  I  invite  him  to  use  it  when 
the  time  comes. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  ruling  that  the 
Chair  has  made  is  that  the  cloture  mo- 
tion was  in  order  because  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166  is  the  unfinished  business.  That 
being  true,  it  should  have  been  admitted 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn. 

Reading  further  from  Senate  Proce- 
dure, on  page  217: 

A  clotiu^  motion,  when  properly  signed, 
may  be  presented  at  any  time,  and  a  Senator 
who  has  the  floor  may  be  Interrupted  for 
such  purpose. 

So  high  is  the  piioi-ity  of  a  cloture  mo- 
tion that  a  Senator  occupying  the  floor 
and  having  the  right  to  the  floor  as  long 
as  he  wishes  to  speak  can  be  taken  off 
the  floor  or  interrupted  for  the  purpose 
of  filing  a  cloture  motion.  Tliat  shows 
the  high  priority  that  It  has. 

However,  time  was  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  offer  the  cloture 
motion. 

What  would  that  have  done?  It  would 
have  given  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  it  is  going  to  discharge 
its  constitutional  duty,  that  we  used  to 
hear  so  much  about  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

I  have  not  lieard  that  mentioned  in 
the  last  week  or  10  days,  the  constitu- 
tional duty  that  rests  upon  the  Senate 
to  judge  the  New  Hampshire  election.  It 
shows  the  priorities.  Are  we  going  to 


discharge  a  constitutional  duty?  The 
Senate  thought  so  for  quite  some  time, 
2  or  3  weeks,  and  they  tried  six  cloture 
motions,  I  beUeve.  But  then  they  de- 
cided they  wanted  to  put  something  else 
ahead  of  this  constitutional  duty  that 
they  have,  and  then  came  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  HJl.  6219. 

So,  Mr.  President,  apparently  the 
leadership  does  not  want  to  face  up  to 
its  constitutional  duty.  It  has  turned  Its 
back  on  New  Hampshire. 

When  the  Senator  from  Alabama  tried 
to  get  them  to  consider  that  again,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
appeals  from  the  ruling  by  the  Chair 
backed  up  by  the  Parliamentarian. 

Had  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ap- 
pealed the  ruling  of  the  Chair  here  In 
a  cloture  proceeding,  we  would  have 
heard  protests  loud  and  long. 

When  we  came  into  the  Chamber,  It 
is  true  two  of  them  were  directed  by  the 
rules,  we  had  three  live  quorums,  one 
motion  to  postpone  the  matter  of  New 
Hampshire,  sending  that  election  back 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  then  the  cloture 
motion. 

For  all  I  know  we  have  not  had  any 
motions  to  adjourn  or  any  cloture  mo- 
tions since  that  time. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  arguing  the  merits  of 
the  matter,  and  we  will  leave,  as  I  say, 
to  history  the  question  of  whether  it  was 
right  and  proper  for  this  appeal  to  have 
been  decided  in  the  manner  that  it  was 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Itself.  In 
the  first  place  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  has  pointed 
out  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  not  about 
to  expire,  despite  all  we  read  in  the  paper 
and  hear  on  television  and  radio. 

It  is  true  tliat  the  two  trigger  sections, 
aimed  directly  at  the  seven  Southern 
States,  would  expire  but,  if  they  did,  we 
would  still  have  a  strong  voting  rights 
law.  The  only  problem  is  it  would  be 
applicable  nationwide,  and  that  is  what 
the  supporters  of  this  bill  do  not  want. 
They  want  It  to  apply  to  the  South  with 
some  language -type  extensions  at  this 
time,  but  primaiily  to  the  South,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  objections  that 
I  have  to  the  bill. 

In  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  and 
throughout  the  South  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  is  denied  the  right  to  register.  No 
one  who  registers  is  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  No  one  who  votes  Is  denied  having 
his  vote  counted. 

So  really  there  is  no  need  for  sIngUng 
the  South  out  for  this  punitive  legisla- 
tion, and  it  is  punitive. 

I  might  say  right  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  Pottinger,  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Civil  Rights  Division,  testified  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  com- 
mittee that  it  is  Impossible  for  a  South- 
em  State,  under  the  existing  law,  to  get 
out  from  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  even  though  there  is  a  provision 
saying  that  if  a  State  for  10  years  is  not 
guilty  anywhere  in  the  State  of  voter  dis- 
crimination it  is  entitled  to  come  out 
from  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
But  they  say  that  tlie  existence  of  a  dual 
school  system  in  that  10-year  period 
makes  it  impossible. 
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So  as  we  are  extending  the  votuig 
rights  law  for  another  10  years  in  all,  I 
would  like  to  see,  as  to  the  10-year  period 
tliat  is  necessai-y,  supposedly  during 
which  there  are  no  violations  of  the  law, 
no  acts  of  discrimination,  us  allow  that 
10-year  period  to  remain  the  same. 

I  might  say  that  I  offered  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  to  withdraw  my  ac- 
tive opposition  to  tlie  bill  if  they  would 
agi'ee  to  that  10-year  period,  go  ahead 
and  extend  it  for  another  10  years,  mak- 
ing 20  in  all,  but  to  allow  the  10-year 
period  to  apply  on  coming  out  from  imder 
the  law,  provided  there  had  been  no  acts 
of  discrimination  during  that  time. 

Then  tlie  law  requires  that  every  time 
the  State  legislature,  city  government,  or 
coimty  government  in  the  affected  States 
passes  any  law  or  ordinance  or  resolution, 
having  to  do  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination with  election  or  voting  rights  or 
weight  of  votes  or  annexation,  these 
measures  have  to  be  approved  here  in 
Washington  by  the  Justice  Department 
or  by  a  disti-ict  court  here.  Our  people 
have  to  come  hat  in  hand  up  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  advanced  approval  or  ap- 
proval after  they  have  passed  before  tliey 
can  go  into  effect. 

We  object  to  that.  If  an  amendment 
were  accepted  that  would  allow,  in  the 
alternative,  that  this  preclearance  could 
also  be  done  by  a  district  comt  in  the 
jurisdiction  mvolved,  that  would  remove 
one  of  our  major  objections  to  the  bill. 
The  Supreme  Court  charged  the  Federal 
district  com-ts  with  enforcing  their  de- 
segi-egation  of  public  schools  ruling,  and 
they  did  a  ti'emendous  job  of  desegregat- 
ing tlie  public  schools  in  the  South. 

I  might  say  as  long  as  it  was  confined 
to  the  Soutli,  tliat  has  suited  everybody 
outside  the  South.  But  now  it  is  being 
applied  in  areas  outside  the  South,  and 
they  are  sayuig,  "Well,  we  did  not  know 
that  applied  to  us;  we  just  tliought  that 
applied  down  South." 

So,  if  we  could  get  permission  for  the 
local  Federal  district  courts  to  handle 
this  matter  of  preclearance  of  statutes, 
ordinances,  and  resolutions,  that  would 
remove  one  of  our  objections  to  tlie  bill. 

Then  on  the  matter  of  coming  out  from 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  now 
we  have  to  apply  to  a  tlu-ee-judge  Federal 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  per- 
mission to  come  out  from  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  But  the  Supreme  Coui-t 
has  already  ruled  that  the  Southern 
States  could  not  come  out  from  under 
it,  because  they  were  guilty  of  discrim- 
ination back  in  the  early  days  of  this  10- 
year  period,  so  It  is  absolutely  ineffective. 
But  if  it  leaves  the  period  of  10  yeai's 
and  allows  tlie  Federal  courts  in  the 
South,  or  the  other  sections  that  might 
be  involved,  to  rule  on  this  matter,  sub- 
ject to  appeal,  I  believe,  froih  a  three- 
judge  court,  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  would  remove  one  of  our  objections 
to  the  bill. 

I  submitted  these  proposals  not  only 
to  proponents  of  the  bill  but  to  both 
members  of  the  Democratic  leadership, 
but  I  am  son-y  to  state  that  I  received 
word  back  that  they  were  not  interested 
in  any  compromise  along  those  Unes. 
Mr.   President,   let  us   consider  the 


matter — how  much  more  time  does  tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  47  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Forty-seven  minutes. 

I  tliank  the  Cliair. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of  how 
tiiis  bill  comes  to  be  before  us  today,  and 

I  might  state  right  at  this  time,  tliat  last 
Piiday  remarks  were  made  by  the  lead- 
ership concei-ning  prospective  opposition 
to  the  bill,  opposition  that  it  was  sug- 
gested might  come  from  tlie  Senator 
from  Alabama.  On  Friday  afternoon,  had 
tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  been  able  to 
get  the  floor,  he  would  have  replied  to 
those  remarks,  but  he  was  unable  to  get 
the  floor,  due  to  resort  to  a  procedure 
whereby  the  floor  was  retained  by  the 
leadership.  He  would  have  answered 
these  comments  on  Friday,  had  he  been 
able  to  get  the  floor.  He  would  have  an- 
swered the  comments  on  Saturday,  had 
not  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  obtained  the  floor  and  refused  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on 
his  own  time.  But  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  not  care  to  dignify  tiiese 
comments  with  an  answer,  and  he  is 
going  to  refrain  from  comment  on  any 
such  comments. 

I  should  like  to  discuss,  however,  the 
maimer  in  which  tliis  bill  is  before  the 
Senate.  Of  course,  the  bill  could  have 
been  brought  up  years  ago.  It  could  have 
been  pushed  starting  some  4  years  and 

II  months  ago,  rather  than  wait  until 
right  to  the  last  to  bring  it  up. 

The  House  bill  has  been  on  the  Senate 
calendar  for  about  6  weeks.  The  leader- 
ship could  have  brought  it  up  during 
that  time.  It  Is  on  the  calendar  without 
benefit  of  committee  consideration.  It 
never  has  been  referred  to  a  committee. 
Not  to  this  good  date  has  H.R.  1629  been 
refeiTed  to  a  Senate  committee.  Yet.  that 
is  what  we  are  discussing  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  bill  was  hi 
tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  There 
were  some  on  the  committee  who  were 
opposed  to  the  bill  and  are  opposed  to 
tlie  bill,  and  they  made  an  effort  to  get 
amendments  to  the  bill.  The  proponents 
of  the  bill,  having  some  difficulty  in 
holding  meetings,  finally  received  per- 
mission to  hold  tliem.  "Then  they  went 
through  a  routine  about,  "Well,  will  we 
report  it  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  or  what?  What  will  we  do?  How 
much  time  will  we  give  you?" 

They  gave  an  indication  that  they 
\\  ere  going  to  proceed  on  the  Senate  bill, 
wliile  they  were  negotiating  about  what 
day  they  were  going  to  reix)rt  it.  I  told 
tlie  members  of  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary  who  opposed  the  bill  that  they 
were  being  lulled  to  sleep;  that  tlie  pro- 
ponents had  no  intention  of  pi-oceeding 
on  the  Senate  bill;  that  while  negotia- 
tions were  being  held  in  tlie  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  plans  were  being 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  to  attack  by 
moving  to  bring  up  the  House  bill.  Tliose 
to  whom  I  mentioned  it  expressed  dis- 
belief that  that  tactic  would  be  used. 

I  was  very  Interested  by  the  i-eaction 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
>fr.  HuoH  Scott,  who  generally  joins 


with  the  Democratic  leadei-ship  on  civil 
rights  matters — I  might  say  pro-busing 
matters  joined  in  by  the  joint  leadership. 
Usually,  bills  of  this  sort  are  pushed  by 
the  joint  leadership.  However,  when  the 
motion  was  made  to  bring  up  the  House 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  quickly 
got  to  his  feet  and  disavowed  any  con- 
nection with  this  tactic  of  moving  to 
proceed  to  the  House  bill  i-ather  than 
waiting  on  the  Senate  bill.  He  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  It.  Why  was  it  neces- 
.sary  for  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  tills 
procedure?  My  only  comment  is:  Draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965,  they  passed  a 
5 -year  voting  rights  bill.  They  said  that 
any  time  a  State  is  free  from  discrimina- 
tion for  a  period  of  5  years,  it  can  peti- 
tion to  come  out  from  under  the  bill. 
Well,  about  the  time  those  5  years  were 
up,  they  had  another  5  years,  back  in 
1970.  So  then  they  had  to  prove  10  years 
of  nondi.scrimlnation.  Now,  just  about 
the  time  that  10-year  period  Ls  up,  they 
rome  forward  with  another  10  years  !o 
add  to  it. 

It  is  pretty  much  like  a  man  serving 
a  5-year  sentence  in  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiai-y;  and  along  about  the  last  few- 
days  of  his  5-year  term,  they  come 
around  and  tell  him.  "We're  sorry,  but 
the  judge  has  added  another  5  years  to 
your  sentence." 

The  fellow  says,  -WeU,  that's  nil 
right.  I  have  sened  5  yeai-s;  I  guess  I 
can  take  anotlier  5  yeai-s." 

Then,  when  he  just  about  serves  that 
5  years,  they  come  around  today  with 
a  bUl.  H.R.  1629,  and  say,  "Sony,  fella, 
we  got  to  add  another  10  years  to  yom* 
sentence." 

That  becomes  a  little  frustrating, 
somewhere  down  the  line. 

I  notice  another  hiteresting  thing. 
Some  $ay  tliat  I  might  be  somewiiat  in- 
correct when  I  speak  of  tliis  bill  behig 
ULspired  by  a  feeling  that  to  let  the  South 
be  the  whipping  boy  makes  political  hay 
in  areas  outside  the  South.  They  say  that 
cannot  be. 

Let  us  read  from  the  di.ssenting  views 
of  Mr.  M.  Caldwell  Butler  on  page  80  of 
the  House  report.  Note  that  we  have  to 
go  by  the  House  report,  becaase  there  is 
no  Senate  report.  The  bill  never  lias  been 
to  a  Senate  committee.  Let  us  see  what 
he  says  on  page  80 : 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  described  as 
Reconstruction  by  Rev.  Tlieodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  C.S.C.,  President,  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  he  urged  the  Subcommittee  not  to 
make  the  mistake  of  ending  the  "unfinished 
Second  Reconstruction." 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  did  not 
just  make  up  this  charge.  Here  is 
Reverend  Hesburgh  saying  that  this  is 
reconstruction.  I  believe  that  was  105  or 
110  years  ago.  We  should  have  been  re- 
constructed by  now.  We  should  be  let 
back  in  tlie  Union. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black,  in  the 
ease  of  Katzenbach  against  South  Caro- 
Una,  held  that  section  V  wtw  unconstitu- 
tional, by  which  States  are  made  to  come 
In  and  submit  their  laws  to  Washhigton 
before  they  can  go  Into  effect. 

He  said  that  just  makes  provinces  out 
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of  these  States.  They  are  Southern 
States:  they  should  not  be  required  to 
come  to  Washington  to  get  approval  of 
their  law. 

lio  the  Reverend  Hesburgh  iirged  the 
rubcommlttee  not  to  make  the  mistake 
cf  ending  the  unfinished  second  recon- 
i  tniction- 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  end 
this  period  of  so-called  reconstruction.  I 
believe  the  South  has  been  reconstructed 
enough  and  that  this  added  10-year  sen- 
tence to  further  reconstruction  is  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  Presidsnt,  we  object  further  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  trigger  provision 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cakn)  .  Will  the  Senator  suspend  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President? 


July  21,  1975 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  tlie  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

Mr.  AIJ.KN.  I  wish  to  hear  the  mes- 
sages read.  Mr.  President,  on  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  read  the  message. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  asked  to  have  the  messages 
read? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  did. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  his  time? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  sir. 
on  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  Is  the  justifi- 
cation for  such  a  ruling,  may  I  ask  the 
Chair? 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  ruled. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Chair  has 
agreed  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  was  making 
a  very  interesting  speech,  which  I 
wanted  to  hear  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  He  is  going  to  hear  the 
rest  of  It 

There  was  no  objection  made  when 
the  Cbali  asked  the  Senator  to  suspend 
for  the  reception  of  the  message.  So  it 
was  received  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  merely  asking  that  It  be  read. 
He  wishes  to  find  out  what  the  President 
has  to  say. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
no  objection  could  be  made  If  the  Chair 
wishes  to  recognize  a  messenger  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  does  not  have  to 
yield,  nor  would  he  be  taken  off  the  floor. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  merely  wish  to  have  it 
rckd. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Chair,  on  his 
own,  asked  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
desist  so  he  could  receive  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  rules  that  i-equires  the 
messages  to  be  read. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appeal  the  ruling  and 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  which  we  are 
asked  to  appeal  from? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  was  that  the  message 
did  not  have  to  be  read. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN>,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  FoRD>,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouii  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  HATFiEtD)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays  0.  as  follows : 


So  the  ruling  of  the  Chah:  was  sus- 
tained as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 


MOTION  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER 
AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  305  Leg.J 
YEAS— 88 


Abourezk 

AUrn 

Baker 

Bartiett 

Bayh 

B«aU 

B«Uinou 

Bentsen 

Block 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdtck 

Bynl. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Cblles 
Church 
aark 
Cnuiaton 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 
Sagleton 
Faanln 
Pong 
Oam 
Gletm 


<3old  water 

Gravel 

Orlffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatha  waj- 

Herms 

HoUings 

HruBlca 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Javlts 

John£t<Hi 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Manafleld 

Uatfalas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOM 

MeOovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


Montoya 

Morgan 

Muskle 

Nelaen 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Roth 

SchweUcer 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevenj 
Stwenson 
Stone 
Tan 

Tahnadge 
ThurmoiKl 
Tower 
Tunney 
wmiama 
Young 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTmO— 11 

Bl<ien  Hart.PhUlpA.  Percy 

Domeui<'i  Hatfield  S\ininetoii 

Eaatljiud  Inouyo  Weicker 

Ford  M08S 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6219) 
to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Clialr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatur  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  I  have  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  27  minutes 
remaining. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  earher  when  there  were 
not  nearly  so  manj-  Senators  in  the 
Chamber,  I  pointed  out  the  areas  that  I 
thought  might  well  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment in  the  hopes  that  some  agreement 
might  be  reached  with  respect  to  these 
amendments,  and  I  mentioned  first  the 

matter  of  a 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  speaking  and  deserves 
the  coui-tesy,  as  does  any  other  Senator, 
to  be  heard.  Please  continue  conversa- 
tions in  the  cloakroom  so  it  may  be  very 
nice  and  quiet. 
Mr.  AIT  .EN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  mentioned  that  if  the  bill  is  pa.ssed 
to  add  an  additional  10  yeai-s  to  the  life 
of  the  bill — or  actually  that  would  be  the 
life  of  sections  4  and  5,  because  the  great 
book  of  law  is  permanent  legislation— I 
suggested  that  if  the  extension  is  now  to 
20  years,  an  additional  10  years,  that  we 
leave  at  10  years  the  period  that  a  State 
has  to  be  free  from  any  alleged  discrimi- 
nation before  it  is  eligible  to  apply  for 
coming  out  from  under  the  provisions  <rf 
the  bill. 

As  It  Is  now,  Mr.  Pottinger  with  the 
Justice  Department,  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, testtfled  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  that  it  Is  not  possible  for  the 
Southern  States  to  come  out  from  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl  because  the  10- 
year  period  gets  It  back  In  a  period  when 
they  had  the  so-called  dual  school  sys- 
tem, which  hi  itself  was  held  to  be  a  de- 
vice, but  If  we  left  at  10  years  the  period 
during  which  they  have  to  be  free  from 
violations,  then  that  would  be  fair  and 
equitable,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
sees  It. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  feels  that 
In  Alabama  and  throughout  the  South, 
any  person  who  Is  18  years  of  age  and  a 
resident  of  the  State  Is  able  to  register: 
that  any  such  person  who  desires  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  can  register;  any  such  per- 
son who  is  registered  can  vote:  any  per- 
son who  votes  win  have  his  vote  counted: 
and  while  I  do  not  particularly  approve 
of  Federal  registrars  and  observers  com- 
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Ing  to  Alabama  and  the  South  when  I 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  and  is  being 
done  by  the  duly  constituted  State  au- 
thorities, I  would  not  make  any  particu- 
lar objection  to  a  continuation  of  that. 

But  on  the  matter  of  preclearance  of 
our  State  laws,  city  ordinances,  and 
county  resolutions,  I  feel  that  we  ought 
10  add  as  an  alternative  to  gettmg  those 
laws  precleared  here  in  Wasliington  be- 
fore the  Justice  Department  or  the  dis- 
tiict  comt,  that  we  add  in  the  alterna- 
tive that  clearance  could  be  made  by  a 
district  court  in  the  jurisdiction  involved. 

On  the  matter  of  the  forum  and  If  It  is 
to  come  out  from  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  I  tliink  that  could  be  handled  by 
a  tliree-judge  court  in  the  jurisdiction 
involved  rather  than  to  require  the  State 
to  come  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  to  get  a  judgment  on  coming 
out  from  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Those  three  modest  requests  would  cer- 
tainly expedite  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
and  I  submitted  those  proposals  to  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  to  one  of  the 
leading  proponents  of  the  legi-slation,  but 
to  no  effect. 

I  was  stating  when  the  Chair  accepted 
the  message  from  the  President,  that  we 
object,  of  couree,  to  singling  out  the 
South  for  pimitive  and  discriminatory 
legislation  and  I  feel  tliat  we  all  would 
feel  much  better  about  this  law  if  it  were 
made  applicable  nationwide.  I  feel  that 
we  coiUd  accept  it  with  a  whole  lot  more 
enthusiasm  If  the  provisions  were  made 
nationwide. 

I  might  also  take  exception  to  the  fact 
that  it  said  that  the  Votuig  Rights  Act 
will  expire  on  August  5  or  6.  Well,  that  is 
not  correct,  of  com-se,  because  the  gi*eat 
book  of  voting  rights  law  is  permanent 
legislation  and  it  would  be  only  the  trig- 
ger provisions  making  it  applicable  just 
in  the  South  and  the  preclearance  of 
laws,  those  two  sections,  section  4  and  5, 
tliat  would  expire.  The  voting  rights  law 
applicable  nationwide  would  continue. 
Mr.  President,  we  object  to  any  formula 
based  on  1964  facts  and  on  registration 
and  voting  in  that  year  and  under  the 
trigger  provisions  when  the  State  la 
caught  by  the  trigger  or  caught  back  In 
1964.  What  it  amounts  to  under  the  1965 
act,  they  are  conclusively  presumed  to 
have  been  in  violation  of  the  law  in  the 
matter  if  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  Alabama  or  in  the  South  was  regis- 
tered, evei-yone  voting,  every  person 
elected  in  the  State  was  of  a  minority 
race,  still  we  would  not  come  out  from 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

We  were  conclusively  presumed  to  be 
in  violation,  whereas  elsewhere  in  tlie 
comitry  It  takes  actual  proof  of  discrimi- 
nation before  they  can  be  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  those  sections  Uiat  are 
applicable  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  on  tlie  matter  of  pre- 
clearance of  our  laws,  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  based  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Voting  Righte  Act  Extension 
Committee  Reiiort,  Report  No.  94-196, 
and  I  might  point  out  we  do  not  have  any 
Senate  committee  report  because  while 
they  were  negotiating  In  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, the  Judiciary  Committee,  with 
respect  to  when  this  Senate  bill  was  go- 
ing to  be  reported,  they  were  laying  plans 


to  strike  here  In  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  stilke  they  did. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  Uie  number  of 
changes  submitted  under  section  5  and 
reviewed  by  the  Justice  Department  by 
State  and  year  for  the  decade  from  1965 
through  1974.  There  were  a  total  of  4,476 
submissions  for  preclearance  of  State  and 
local  laws. 

Tliat  Is  on  page  9. 

On  page  10  is  a  table  pointing  out  that 
in  that  entire 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  During  tiie  entire  lO-year 
period 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  yield  until  the  Senate  is  in  or- 
der? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  that  entire  10-year 
peiiod  out  of  the  4,476  submissions  tiiere 
were  only  163  that  were  not  approved — 
163  to  wliich  objections  were  interposed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

That  is  less  than  4  percent,  and  that 
takes  in  some  of  the  earlier  years  as  well. 

Of  those  that  were  submitted  to  them, 
fewer  than  4  percent  of  Uie  laws  were 
objected  to  by  the  Justice  Department. 

That  does  not  sliow  a  whole  lot  of 
violations. 

I  might  say  in  the  2  months  of  1975 
there  were  only  two  laws  to  which  ex- 
ception was  taken  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Of  all  the  laws  of  all  the  States 
involved,  only  two  were  tm-ned  back  by 
the  Justice  Department.  One  of  tiiose 
came  from  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the 
other  one  came  from  a  Southern  Slate. 
So  that  does  not  show  a  great  deal  of 
violation  on  the  part  of  the  States  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
.said  about  the  tremendous  job  and  the 
tremendous  accomplishments  of  this  act. 
I  am  certainly  pleased  that  large  num- 
bers of  our  citizens  all  over  the  South 
have  been  enfranchised.  I  certainly  am 
glad  that  that  is  Uie  case.  But  I  want  to 
pay  tribute,  in  addition  to  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  Federal  reglsti'ars,  to 
the  local  boards  of  registrars.  Let  us  see 
what  they  have  done. 

I  read  again  from  the  only  committee 
report  available,  the  House  reix>rt,  on 
page  11: 

Til  general.  It  is  estimated  that  18.9  percent 
i>r  black  rcgisiratiou  has  been  accomplished 
tiirougli  Federal  e>:auuuers. 

Tliat  is,  less  than  19  percent  of  the 
registration  in  the  last  10  yeaifs  lias  been 
done  by  Federal  examhiers. 

Whore  did  the  rest  of  It  come  from?  It 
came  from  local  boards  of  regl.'strars. 

M)'.  Pi-esident,  I  say  that  all  laws  are 
being  observed  ui  the  South.  I  beheve  it 
would  be  pimitive  legislation  to  continue 
this  10-year  extension  of  this  sentence 
on  the  South  when  there  is  eve  it  indica- 
tion that  there  is  no  more  discrimination 
in  the  matter  of  voting  In  any  area  of  the 
South.  It  Is  the  public  poUcy  of  our  State 
to  encourage  registration;  to  encourage 
registration  of  all  citizens;  to  encom'age 
all  of  our  citizens  to  vote.  But  we  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  using  a  situation  that 
existed  back  In  1964  to  say  that  because 
in  1964  fewer  than  half  of  the  people 
voted  in  the  general  election  we  have  to 


be  subjected  to  this  punitive  legislation 
for  20  years  from  its  Inception. 

Why  do  they  not  use  1968  flgxues?  Why 
do  they  not  use  1972  figures? 

One  might  say.  "Well,  they  are  using 
them,  but  they  also  use  1964."  If  they 
caught  a  State  back  then,  there  Is  no  way 
to  get  out  from  under  it.  There  ought  to 
be  a  time  when  a  State,  by  showing  com- 
pUance  with  all  laws  for  10  years,  should 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  law  Is  not 
needed  any  more.  I  am  still  hopeful  that 
some  type  of  compromi.se  can  be  worked 
out.  But  mitil  such  time  as  a  compromise 
can  be  agreed  upon,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  oppose  legislation  which  I  feel  is  aimed 
at  my  section  of  tlie  country,  legislation 
that  discriminates  against  my  section  of 
the  country.  This  same  provision  ought 
to  be  applicable  nationwide.  We  ne<=d 
uniform  rules  just  like  we  need  a  uni- 
form Federal  desegregation  poUcy. 

I  wish  I  had  the  clipping  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record — I  did  at  the 
time — the  NAACP,  I  believe,  was  ob- 
serving the  20th  anniversai-y  of  the 
Brown  decision.  One  of  the  persons  con- 
nected wlUi  the  NAACP  was  talking 
about  the  gi-eat  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  the  South  with  regard  to  descK- 
regating  the  public  schools  there.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  lady  who  made  this  state- 
ment. She  .said,  "Yes,  the  South  has  de- 
.segregated  their  schools.  There  has  not 
been  this  same  ob.servance  of  the  law, 
this  same  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
law,  in  otiier  sections  of  the  country. 
The  South  bents  them  all."  It  was  that 
or  that  in  effect. 

She  said,  "Many  people  In  the  North 
felt  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  In 
the  Brown  case  and  the  desegregation 
orders  tiiat  later  followed  in  other  cases 
did  not  apply  to  the  North."  She  said, 
"Their  attitude  is,  *We  tiiought  this  just 
applied  down  South.  We  did  not  know  it 
was  going  to  become  applicable  up 
North'." 

Now  you  set  the  stiniggle  that  is  taking 
place  in  areas  outside  of  the  South.  So 
we  need  milfonn  rules.  We  need  uniform 
rules  with  respect  to  registmtlon,  not  just 
rules  applicable  in  the  South.  Let  us 
make  this  nationwide. 

But  I  do  not  see  any  indication  that 
that  is  in  the  offing. 

I  might  say  that  on  many' occasions 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Brooke)  has  taken  the 
floor  to  praise  the  Soutli  for  its  attitude 
mth  regard  to  desegregation,  and  to 
pi-alse  the  South  for  Its  spirit  and  the 
mannei"  In  which  It  has  compiled  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  He  has  gone  further 
to  say  that  he  is  not  too  well  please<l 
with  Uie  recoi-d  in  areas  outside  of  the 
South. 

So,  Mr.  Pre.»iciei)t  if  you  will  treat  the 
Southern  States  not  a-s  conquered  prov- 
inces, a.s  Mr.  Justice  Black  said  they 
are  being  treated  in  his  dissent  In  the 
Katzenbach  versus  South  CJaroUna  case. 
If  you  will  treat  our  States  as  sovereign 
States,  if  you  will  not  make  us  come  uji 
here  to  Washington  to  have  our  laws 
monitored  and  approved  and,  In  the  ab- 
.sence  of  that,  to  strike  them  down,  you 
will  find  that  we  are  going  to  comply 
with  the  law 
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We  are  law-abiding  people,  and  we 
do  not  need  this  type  of  legislation  to 
make  us  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  there  Is  a 
matter  of  great  principle  involved  here, 
and  I  feel  that  I  must  taJte  a  stand 
for  principle.  I  feel  that  not  making 
possible  a  statement  of  our  diissatlsfac- 
tion  with  certain  elements  of  this  law 
was  the  part  tliat  makes  of  our  States 
less  than  sovereign  States.  I  feel  that  in 
time  we  will  have  accomplished  some- 
thing to  get  this  message  out  through 
the  coimtrj',  to  show  tiiat  we  are  not 
being  dealt  with  fairly,  and  that  there 
is  still  an  attitude  in  this  Chamber.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  way  to  make  political 
hay  in  areas  out&ide  of  the  South  is  to 
harass  the  South  and  make  of  the  South 
a  whipping  boy  for  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  is  Uie  wrong  attitude. 
We  had  a  point  of  order  and  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair— how  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining,  Mr.  P»resident' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  5 ',2  minutes  re- 
maining. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
We  had  a  very  important  appeal  from 
a  ruling  of  the  Chair.  Did  we  see  Sena- 
tors, when  they  came  in,  grab  the  i-ule 
book  to  decide  whether  the  point  of  order 
was  well  taken,  or  did  we  see  a  decision 
made  on  an  entirely  different  basis? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  had 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  read  the 
rules,  made  just  a  little  bit  of  a  study 
of  the  rules,  we  would  have  sustained 
the  Chair  in  the  ruling  that  he  made  that 
the  cloture  motion  was  in  order  at  the 
time  the  Senator  from  Alabama  offered 
It  with  respect  to  Senate  Resolution  166. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  U»e 
motion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
1965  I  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  and  I  wish  to  repeat 
som»  of  the  things  that  I  said  at  that 
tins*.  I  wlU  review  my  statement  to  the 
committee  on  that  occasion: 

The  primary  Issue  InTolved  1a  the  consti- 
tutional protection  of  the  privilege  of  the  bal- 
lot—* prlvUege  which,  I  am  sure,  we  aU  con- 
sider dear.  More  particularly  Involved  Is  the 
protection  accorded  that  privilege  by  the 
ISth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Since 
the  pending  meastire  Is  predicated  solely  upon 
the  16th  amendment,  it  becomes  Incumbent 
upon  lu  to  carefully  examine  the  provisions 
of  th«  amendment.  It  provides  on  section  I 
that: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
tJnlted  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." 

Ttoe  second  section  of  the  amendment  au- 
thorizes Congren  "to  enforce  thU  article  by 
approprute  laglaUtlon." 

In  my  judgment,  the  pending  bill  la  not 
appropriate  legislation,  such  as  Is  contem- 
pUted  by  the  2d  section  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  pending  bill  Is  un- 
constttutloiua,  because  It  Is  In  dltvct  con- 
flict with  other  portions  of  the  Constitution. 

ThB  pending  bUl  would  invalidate,  among 
other  things,  the  literacy  testa  of  7  States,  34 


counties  in  another  State  and  1  coimty  each 
in  3  States,  according  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's testimony.  Literacy  tests  are  one  valid 
method  by  which  a  State  can  Judge  the 
qualifications  of  citizens  who  offer  to  vote. 
At  the  present  time,  more  than  20  States, 
obviously  Including  many  States  outside 
the  South,  have  some  form  o£  a  test  which 
could,  in  more  or  less  degree,  be  described 
as  a  literacy  test. 

The  provifloiis  of  the  ConsUtutlon  which 
authorize  a  State  to  require  the  proof  of 
literacy  for  voters  are  clear  and  imequivocal 
Article  I,  section  2  of  the  ConsUtutlon  states: 
"Electors  (for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifloations  reqiUsite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  bianch  of  the  State  If- 
i:Jature."  ° 

The  17!h  amendment,  adopted  more  than 
40  years  after  the  15th  amendment,  con- 
tains language  Identical  to  that  found  lu 
article  I  section  2,  of  the  Constitution.  In 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  US 
Senators,  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country  specifically  reaffirmed  the  basic 
principle  that  It  Is  the  function  of  the  States 
to  establish  qualifications  for  voters. 

The  pending  bill  would  override  both  of 
these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
substitute  quaimcatlons  for  voters  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  assume  that  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  pending  bill  would  have  that  effect.  How- 
ever.  If  there  had  previously  been  any  doubts 
the  statement  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
this  committee  has  certainly  resolved  them 
On  page  10  of  his  prepared  Btatement,  the 
Attorney  General  said: 

'The  CoiumLssion  (speaking  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission),  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  wUl  Instruct 
examiners  as  to  the  qualifications  applicants 
must  possess.  The  principal  qualifications 
wiU  be  age,  citizenship,  and  residence,  and 
obviously  WiU  not  include  those  sitspended 
by  the  operation  of  section  3." 

The  Intervening  adoption  of  the  15th 
anjendment  In  no  way  invalidates  the 
specific  provisions  of  article  I,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  17th  amendment 
At  a  very  early  date,  but  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  15th  amendment,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  literacy  tests  which 
are  drafted  so  as  to  apply  alike  to  aU  appli- 
cants for  the  voting  franchise  would  be 
deemed  to  be  fair  on  their  face,  and  In  the 
absence  of  proof  of  dlscrUnlnatory  enforce- 
ment  could  not  be  viewed  as  denying  the 
equal  protection  of  the  Uws  guaranteed  by 
the  I4ih  amendment.  Therefore,  It  is  ImpUclt 
tha*  neither  would  they  violate  terms  of 
the  15th  amendment. 
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Senator  Thcsmond.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  the  only  authority  it 
gVees  Congress  to  legislate  Is  the  authoJit, 
wlilch  prevents  the  United  States  or  the 
States  from  violating  that  provision? 

Senator  Thcrmojtd.  I  am  in  couctureuce 
with  the  chairman  on  that  point. 

Senator  Eavm.  And  the  courts  have  held 
In  a  number  of  cases,  have  they  not,  that  thp 
2d  section  of  the  15th  amendment  and  the 
concluding  section  of  the  14th  amendment 
do  not  confer  upon  the  Congress  the  power 
to  adopt  an  affirmative  code  of  l&vfs  to 
take  care  of  those  things  which  the  amend- 
ments assume  that  the  States  will  do? 

Senator  THraMOKo.  In  mv  opinion  the 
chairman's  statement  Is  correct.  Tlie'lSth 
amendment  did  not  alter,  amend,  or  chaute 
article  I,  sjUiWi  2.  of  the  Constitution,  which 
leaves  to  tlreigtates 


Dmlng  that  hearing,  former  Senator 
Sam  Ervln  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  conducted  the  hearing,  and 
he  propounded  questions  to  me  at  that 
time.  I  would  like  to  read  the  questions 
ana  answers. 

Senator  Ekvin.  I  Interrupt  vou  to  ask  a 
question  which  Is  relevant  to  what  you  are 
discussing. 

Senator  Thuemonb.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Ervin.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  In 
this,  that  the  15th  amendment  made  no 
change  whatever  In  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  original  Constitution,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, aU  It  did  was  prohibit  action  by  a 
State  which  would  have  been  valid  in  the 
absence  of  the  amendment? 

Sesiator  Thukmond.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  able  chairman  on  that  pcdnt.  There 
has  been  no  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  Ebvin.  Now,  the  15th  amendment 
merely  prohibits  the  United  States  and  any 
State  from  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
of  any  qualified  cltl/ea  to  vote  oi\  account 
of  his  race  or  color. 


And  I  want  to  emphasize  that.  This  is 
article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
which  leaves  to  the  States — 
of  fixing  voter  qualifications. 

Furthermore,  the  loth  amendmeut  is  se'f 
e.xecuting,  anyway. 

Senator  Eavw.  And  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  It  does  not  change  the  power  of 
the  States  to  fix  voter  qualifications,  toclud. 
ing  the  prescribing  of  a  Uteracv  test  In  a 
number  of  cases,  the  last  of  which  Is  the 
Laasiter  v.  Northampton  County  Board  of 
Elections,  which  was  handed  down  in  lfi5»- 
is  that  not  true? 

Senator  Thvrmond.  That  is  correct.  The 
15th  amendment  did  not  alter  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  chair- 
man stated.  But  if  It  had  done  so,  the  17th 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  40  years 
later,  came  along  and  repeated  verbatim 
word  for  word,  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution,  which  would  have  put  it  back 
Although  in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  in 
the  opinion  of  the  chairman,  the  IZlh 
amendment  did  not  affect  that  provision. 

Senator  Ervin.  Iji  other  words,  the  seco'id 
.section  of  article  I  in  the  17th  amendment 
makes  It  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  that 
Congress  Intended  that  the  States  should  not 
only  have  the  power  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications for  voters  In  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, but  EhoiUd  also  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  electors,  for 
Senators,  and  for  Representatives  lu  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Thurmond.  That  Is  right,  because 
article  I,  section  2,  and  the  17th  amendment 
provide  that  If  an  elector  Is  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
leglslattu-e,  which  Is  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  a  SUte,  he  is  qiuillfied  to  vote 
ill  a  Federal  election. 
Senator  Ervin.  1  thank  you. 
Senator  TrrrnJioND.  In  1959,  Justice 
Douglas,  speakhig  for  the  Court  in  the  case 
of  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election  Board. 
the  case  the  di.vtingiUshed  chairman  Just  re- 
ferred to — said: 

"No  time  need  be  spent  on  Uie  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  v.e  have  seen  its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  in  It  not  sttbject  to  our  super- 
vision, and  Indeed,  Its  validity  la  admitted." 
This  decision  upheld  the  literacy  test  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  against  a  charge  of 
tinconstitutlonallty  on  its  face. 

Even  as  recenUy  as  March  1  of  this  year, 
1965,  the  Coin-t,  speaking  tlirough  Justice 
Stewart,  made  the  following  observation  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
States  to  prescribe  voter  qualifications: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  hto- 
torlo  function  of  the  States  to  establish,  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  In  acoordanoe 
with  the  Constitution,  other  quaUfloatlaiM 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  TfMlmifl.  ttae 
States  have  long  been  held  to  have  broad 
powers  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
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which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  exercised. 
iMtsiter  V.  Northampton  Election  Board,  860 
V3.  45." 

la  that  case,  the  Court  quoted  with  ap- 
proval the  following  langtiage  taken  from 
pope  v.  WiUiams,  193  U£.  621 : 

"In  other  words,  the  privilege  to  vote  in  a 
State  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
itself  to  be  exercised  as  the  State  may  direct, 
and  upon  such  terms  as  It  may  deem  proper." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue giving  citations  and  examples  which 
prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  a 
State  has  t>otb  the  constitutional  right  and 
responsibUity  to  specify  the  qttalificatlons  for 
voters,  both  in  State  and  Federal  elections, 
including  requiring  voters  to  pass  literacy 
tests  If  such  literacy  tests  are  not  used  as  a 
doak  to  discriminate  against  anyone  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  However,  this  should  be  sufficient 
authority  to  convince  anyone  of  the  basic 
constitutional  right  of  the  States  to  require 
literacy  standards  for  voters.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  bill  It- 
self and  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  obvious  defects  of  the  proposal. 

The  primary  object  of  the  bill  Is  to  outlaw 
the  use  of  any  "test  or  device"  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  any  State  or 
pc^tlcal  subdivision  of  a  State  if  ( 1 )  less  than 
SO  percent  of  the  person  of  voting  age  resid- 
ing in  the  State  were  registered  on  November 
1. 1964.  or,  (2)  less  than  50  percent  of  such 
persons  voted  In  the  presidential  election  of 
November  1064. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  empowered  to  de- 
termine what  standard  required  by  a  State 
win  be  ooosldered  a  "test  or  device"  tox  the 
piuposee  of  the  bill.  Section  8(b)  of  the  bUl 
contains  broad  guidelines  for  the  Attorney 
General,  but  It  is  clear  that  he  is  delegated 
unlimited  power  to  brand  any  qualification 
a  "test  or  device"  and  outlaw  its  further  use. 
To  lllnstrate.  If  an  applicant  is  required  to 
sign  his  name  to  the  application  blank,  then 
obviously  he  Is  being  required  to  demon- 
strate his  ablUty  to  write.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  ootUd  de- 
termine that  this  Is  a  prohibited  test  or  de- 
vice. Similarly,  the  prohibition  against  re- 
quiring an  applicant  to  "demonstrate  any 
educational  achievement"  forces  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  title  I,  the  voting  rights 
section,  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1064  fans 
within  the  prohibition  of  this  bill.  As  you 
are  aware,  that  act  states  that  proof  of  a 
sixth  grade  education  raises  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  literacy.  This  Is  imqnestlon- 
ably  a  reqiUi'ement  of  educational  achieve- 
ment which  would  fall  within  the  proscr^- 
tioQS  of  the  pending  measure.  In  tbli  un- 
hifypy  drcumstaooe,  a  State  registration  of- 
ficial would  be  placed  In  tlie  inevitable  posi- 
tion of  violating  one  Federal  law  by  enforc- 
ing another  Federal  law. 

Senator  Kvnr.  B^ore  you  leave  that  point, 
this  sectioQ  S(b)  defines  the  phrase,  "test  or 
device,"  to  mean  any  requirement  tiiat  a 
person,  as  a  pm-eqtilsite  for  voting  or  regis- 
tration for  voting,  demonstrate  his  knowl- 
edge of  any  parUcular  subject.  In  other 
words,  under  that,  you  cannot  even  require 
the  person  to  demonstrate  he  knows  what 
precinct  he  Is  voting  In? 

Senator  Thttskonb.  That  Is  the  way  the 
law  can  be  interpreted. 

Senator  Eavnf.  That  Is  UteraUy  what  It 
Gsya.  U  it  Qotr  Z  quoted  it  word  for  word. 

Senator  Tbxxmokb.  That  t>  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  to  predtcated  apon 
the  asewmiptlon  that  the  terms  of  the  tfth 
amemlmeiit  have  been  violated  merely  by  the 
existence  of  the  fact  that  lees  than  M  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  residents  of  a  State 
or  poUUeal  subdivision  of  a  State  were  regis- 
tered or  voted  at  the  time  of  the  presldeatlal 
e»ecttoa  or  U>M.  This  to  a  preaumptton  which 
hu  DO  logical  or  legal  oonnectloa  wltH  the 
faett.  tt  mwt  be  retnembered  that  the  16th 
aaendmeat  prerentB  the  United  State*  or 
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any  State  from  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  solely  on  account 
of  his  race,  co\o>c,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Any  appropriate  legislation  de- 
signed to  further  effectuate  the  protection 
provided  by  this  amendment  must  be  pred- 
icated upon  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  specific  reasons  enumerated  in  the 
amendment. 

The  pending  liill  goes  far  beyond  that.  It 
would  allow  the  registration  of  individuals 
who  are  not  qualified  to  vote  under  any 
objective  standard,  regardless  of  race  or 
color.  In  the  guise  of  preventing  discrhnlna- 
tlon  solely  because  of  race  or  color.  If  the 
presumption  were  valid,  then  the  bill  would 
apply  and  would  have  to  be  enforced  in  all 
political  subdivisions  which  meet  the  statis- 
tical test.  It  Is  evident,  however,  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  no  Intention  of 
applying  the  terms  of  this  bill  to  any  section 
of  the  country  outside  cA  the  South. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  premise  of  the  pending  bill  falls  to  meet 
any  objective  standards  which  would  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  its  constltutionaUty.  In  real- 
ity, the  bill  would  not  effect  and  override 
racial  discrimination  which  exists  In  areas 
outside  the  South.  The  biU  would  allow  an 
illiterate  to  register  and  vote  In  the  6  South- 
em  States  and  34  counties  of  the  other 
Southern  State  covered,  but  It  would  not  al- 
low the  same  illiterate  to  register  and  vote 
in  any  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
which  require  a  literacy  standard  but  do  not 
fall  statistically  within  the  purview  of  this 
proposal. 

Senator  Ebvin.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions  on  what  you  have  just  dis- 
cussed. Is  It  not  held  that  it  Is  the  denial 
of  due  process  of  law  to  establish  by  legis- 
lative act  any  presumption  or  assumption 
unless  there  Is  a  rational  relationship  be- 
tween the  fact  established  and  the  ultimate 
fact? 

Senator  Tiitrr.jfOND.  The  Senator  Is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Senator  Ervin.  Does  tlie  mere  fact  that  50 
percent  of  the  adult  population  failed  to  \ote 
lu  a  particular  State  or  in  a  particular  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  bear  any  rational 
relationship  to  the  ultimate  fact  that  peo- 
ple have  been  denied,  that  qualified  citizens 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color? 

Senator  Thtjbmond.  None  whatsoever  that 
I  can  see. 

Senator  Ervin.  Utider  this  bill,  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  could  register  all  the 
citizens  residing  within  Its  borders  without 
discrimination  and  still  It  would  be  branded 
as  In  violation  of  the  15th  amendment  If  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  registered  voters  went 
out  and  voted,  would  It  not? 

Senator  Thttbmond.  That  is  what  this  bUl 
provides. 

Senator  Ervin.  Now,  the  Senator  has  been 
active  in  politics  for  many  years  and  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  people  fall  to  go  out  and  to 
vote  for  multitudes  of  reasons,  does  he  not? 

Senator  Thttrmond.  That  Is  true. 

Senator  Ebvin.  And  the  chief  reason  Is 
apathy  or  lack  of  Interest  In  the  election.  Is 
it  not? 

Senator  THtniMONj*.  Indifference. 

Senator  Eavnr.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
courts  have  held  that  a  legislative  body  can- 
not estaMlah  a  presumption  baaed  upon  a 
fact  wlilcta  ttie  party  against  whom  the  pre- 
sumption is  directed  could  not  prevent? 

Senator  Thvbmomo.  That  Is  true. 

Senator  Bavnr.  Now.  does  not  the  pro- 
vision of  thto  toll!  which  bases  a  presump- 
tion nf  violation  of  the  15th  amendment  on 
the  fact  that  lees  t^an  60  percent  of  the 
adult  popalatlon  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division failed  to  vote  base  the  presumption 
on  Bomethlng  for  which  Um  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  cannot  be  held  responsible? 

Senator  Trvrmowb.  That  to  correct,  and 
I  think  that  the  proposal  In  the  bin,  as  some 


other  proposals  In  the  bill.  Is  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Senator  Ervin.  There  to  no  way,  to  there, 
by  which  a  State  or  political  subdlvtalon  can 
compel  people  to  go  out  and  vote  under 
the  American  system  of  freedom? 

Senator  Thurmond.  That  to  correct,  and  I 
cover  that  point  a  little  bit  later. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted 
you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  That  Is  all  right. 

Senator  Ebvin.  Are  there  not  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  20  States  which  have 
literacy  teste? 

Senator  Thttrmond.  That  to  correct. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  thto  bUl  wculd  out- 
law the  literacy  test  in  six  Southern  States 
and  In  84  counties  of  another  State,  North 
Carolina,  woiUd  it  not.  and  leave  the  literacy 
test  in  force  in  the  other  States  which  have 
it? 

Senator  Thurmond.  That  to  correct. 

Senator  Ervin.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  provtoion  of  the  bill  is  a  violation  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Coyle  v. 
Smith  (221  VS.  9fc9),  where  It  said,  "Thto 
Union  was  and  to  a  Union  of  States  eqtuti 
In  power,  dignity,  and  authority,  each  com- 
petent to  assert  that  residuum  of  authority 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  IteeU"? 

Does  this  bill,  m  making  that  difference 
between  the  continuance  of  literacy  tests 
In  some  States  and  the  abrogation  of  liter- 
acy tests  In  other  States,  violate  that  rule 
for  delegation  of  the  powera  of  the  States? 

Senator  Thukkond.  I  think  thto  bill  clearly 
violates  the  Interpretation  the  Senator  jttst 
expreaeed  In  that  dectelon. 

Senator  Ervov.  Iliank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  THTTaiioNit.  To  thto  extent,  the  bill 
eetabUshee  a  double  standard — one  for  the 
federalized  States  and  another  for  the  States 
which  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  over 
50  percent  of  their  voting  age  population 
registered  and  voting  In  November.  1964.  It 
to  groosly  unfair  to  the  people  of  these  six 
Southern  States  to  have  rank  discrimina- 
tion Imposed  upon  them. 

The  figures  upon  which  all  of  these  con- 
cluBlotis  have  been  based  are  subject  to  serl- 
oua  question.  Thto  to  a  point  I  am  not  sure 
has  been  raised.  The  Attorney  General  and 
other  proponents  of  thto  bill  primarily  rely 
upon  a  tabulation  of  registration  and  statto- 
UoB  oompUed  and  <ltotrtbuted  by  liie  Com- 
mtosloo  on  Civil  Rlgfata.  Keedlesi  to  say.  the 
figures  contained  In  Uito  compilation  pertain 
to  only  11  Southern  States. 

To  Illustrate  my  contention  concerning 
the  queetlcmable  nature  of  these  figures,  a 
large  portloa  of  the  statistics  for  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  contained  In  thto  study  by 
the  Civil  SlghU  Oommtoslon  are  attninited 
to  an  article  from  the  November  1,  1964, 
edition  of  the  Charleston  Newa  and  Courier. 
By  no  means  do  I  question  the  dedication 
and  abUlty  oft  the  author  of  thto  article:  but 
the  fact  remains  that  these  are.  at  best,  im- 
valldated  and  unofficial  figures.  This  article 
estimates  the  total  regtotratlon  for  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  as  of  November  1,  1064, 
to  be  816,457.  The  figure  given  by  the  Civil 
Bights  Commission  to  816.4£8  regtotered 
voters,  a  deviation  of  only  I  voter.  However, 
a  new^>aper  article  which  appeared  In  the 
GreeavUle  (SX;.)  News  on  March  16,  1065. 
states  that  the  official  total  registration  for 
the  1064  election  m  South  Carolina  was 
773,748.  Thto  figure  was  attributed  to  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  of  Sonth  CaroUna.  Hon. 
O.  Frank  Tlkomtan,  wboae  office  has  jurto- 
dlctloa  over  the  official  voting  reomtto  In 
SotrOi  Carolina.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
that  the  latter  figiires  of  772.748  would  be 
RMT*  reliable.  Thto  one  example  merely  serves 
to  point  out  the  dlSeuIty  In  obtalntBg  accu- 
rate and  Bteaningful  etattatlea  upon  which 
to  base  any  proposal,  If  thto  to  indeed  the 
proper  way  to  proceed  In  thto  matter. 
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The  total  voting  «ge  population  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  according  to  the 
1860  census,  was  1,266,251.  The  total  voting 
age  populaUon  o*  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina as  of  November  1,  1964,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censua. 
Has  1,380,000. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  of 
ilUs  committee  that  this  figure  is  an  approx- 
imation and  is  not  an  official  tabulation. 
By  using  every  possible  combination  of  the 
four  figtires  available,  over  50  percent  of 
the  voUng  age  population  of  the  State  of 
f^uth  Carolina  was  registered  at  the  time 
of  the  presidential  election  of  1964. 

If  registration  were  the  sole  erosion  con- 
tained in  this  biU,  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina as  a  whole  would  not  be  covered.  How- 
ever. South  Carolina  is  covered,  simply 
because  an  unfortimately  large  percentage 
of  those  registered  to  vote  chose  not  to  vote 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1964.  There 
were  624,748  registered  voters  cast  their  bal- 
lot In  the  prealdenUal  election  last  fall.  This 
is  less  than  60  percent  of  either  the  official 
voting  age  populalon  based  on  the  1960 
census  or  the  unofficial  estimate  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  of  the  voiing  age  popu- 
lation as  of  November  1, 1964. 

Senator  EaviKr.  And  with  respect  to  either 
one  of  these  figures,  this  biU  provides  that 
the  certification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Is  final,  does  it  not,  and  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted even  if  It  te  untrue? 

Senator  TimrBuoKo.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  way  provided  in  the  bUl. 

Senator  Eaviw.  Aa  you  pointed  out,  the 
estimated  figures  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  population  in  November  1964 
are  merely  esthnates  and  they  are  contra- 
dicted by  another  set  of  figures,  are  they 
not,  which  are  Just  as  reliable,  if  not  more  so? 
Senator  TmTaMONo.  That  Is  correct,  and 
the  figures  given  by  the  Clvu  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  seems  to  be  the  primary 
source  here,  conflict  with  the  official  flgiu'es 
as  were  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Ebvin.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a 
poor  way  to  search  for  facts  and  truth  'n 
the  courts,  to  have  a  provision  that  a  cer- 
tificate cannot  be  contradicted,  even  lii  a 
case  where  It  is  in  error. 
Senat<w  Thttbmond.  I  certainly  do. 
Senator  Eevin.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
18  no  Federal  law,  and  no  State  law  that  I 
imow  of,  which  requires  qualified  citizens 
to  vote.  Neither  have  I  heard  It  suggested 
by  any  of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
that  such  a  law  is  desirable  or  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  the  freedom  which  is  sought  to  be  achieved 
through  the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill. 
We  all  agree  that  It  Is  one  of  the  respon- 
slbUlties  of  citizenship  to  vote  in  all  elections 
and    thereby    contrtbute    to    representative 
government.  Mr.  Chairman.   I  take  a  back 
seat  to  no  one  In  attempting  to  get  out  the 
vote.  Last  fall.  I  traveled  aU  over  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  In  an  effort  to  get  out  the 
vote,  and  my  efforts  were  not  Umited  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

I  spoke  to  everyone  who  would  come  to 
hear  me.  I  urged  that  they  vote  In  the  presi- 
dential election.  I  might  add  that  I  even 
suggested  very  strongly  which  candidate 
they  should  support.  Even  with  all  these 
efforts  by  me  and  many  others,  less  than 
•'■0  percent  of  the  voting  age  population  of 
South  Carolina  voted  last  November.  Even 
.so.  the  total  vote  far  exceeded  any  previous 
■ote  ever  cast  In  the  State.  Previous  votUig 
rec-ords  were  surpsfised  by  at  least  100.000 
votes. 

South  Carolina  has  made  and  is  continu- 
ing to  make  great  strides  in  voter  registra- 
tion and  participation,  and  yet  no  mention 
Is  made  of  this  fact.  One  must  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  freedom  necessarily  in- 


cludes the  right  not  to  vote  as  weU  as  the 
right  to  vote  as  each  Individual  decides. 

Section  3(c)  of  the  bUl  is  another  unjusti- 
fied contrivance  calculated  to  frustrate  the 
legitimate  attempts  of  any  State  or  poUtlcal 
subdivision  to  eUmlnate  Itself  from  coverage 
by  this  biU. 

This  section  would  require  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  which  falls  prey  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8,  to 
carry  the  affirmative  biu-den  of  cleansing  it- 
self of  sins  which  it  may  not  even  have  been 
accused  of  committing.  Nevertheless,  the 
SUte  must  override  this  "guilt  by  statistic" 
in  order  to  be  aUowed  to  have  the  election 
process  of  the  State  returned  to  the  local 
level. 

An  action  for  a  declaratorv  Judgment  must 
be  brought  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  petitioner  in 
any  such  case  would  be  required  to  prove 
that  no  discriminatory  actions  had  taken 
place  within  a  lO-year  period  precedhie  the 
bringing  of  the  action. 

Senator  Eavm.  If  the  Good  Lord  were  to 
put  down  a  requirement  to  show  that  we  had 
not  committed  a  single  sin  for  10  years  as  a 
prerequisite  of  salvation,  many  of  us  would 
never  see  salvation,  would  we?  Is  that  not 
VibAt  this  bUl  provides? 

Senator  Thttrmond.  It  Is  an  unreasonable 
provision  of  the  blU.  and  It  Is  bard  to  feel 
that  any  fair-minded  man  would  have  writ- 
ten such  a  bill. 

Senator  Ehvin.  How  manv  voting  preclnct.s 
do  you  have  in  South  Carolina? 
Senator  Thurmond.  About  1,600. 
Senator  Ebvin.  And  you  would  have  to 
prove  that  not  a  single  person  who  had  ap- 
plied for  registration  In  any  of  those  1,600 
ppBcUicts  during  the  10  years  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  bringing  of  the  action  for  de- 
claratory Judgment  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  register  to  vote  by  a  stogie  election 
official  on  the  account  of  race  or  color,  would 
you  not? 

Senator  Thurmond.  That  Is  correct,  and  I 
shall  bring  that  out  in  Just  a  minute. 

Senator  Ebvin.  If  one  election  official  had 
violated  the  I5th  amendment  with  respect 
to  one  application  of  the  right  to  vote  within 
those  10  years,  the  State  of  South  CaroUna 
would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  exercising 
ita  constitutional  powers,  would  It  not? 

Senator  Thubmond.  For  a  period  of  10 
more  years  after  such  a  claimed  violation. 

This  Is  an  almost  Impossible  burden  of 
proof  which  would  require  bringing  volumi- 
nous voting  records  from  their  places  of 
depository  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
section  places  an  onerous  burden  upon  the 
back  of  States  which  have  not  been  con- 
victed or  even  charged  with  voting  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude;  if  the  State  U  foimd 
to  be  in  conformity,  then,  regardless  of  any 
previous  court  order,  any  State  or  suljdxvision 
should  be  entitled  to  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment, removing  it  from  the  coverage  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  worst  affronts 
to  the  dignity  of  any  sovereign  State  which 
could  be  Imagined  Is  contained  In  section  8 
of  this  bill.  This  section  would  require  a 
sovereign  State  to  seek  prior  approval  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  before  enforcing  any  law 
modifying  in  any  respect  the  voter  qualifica- 
tions in  force  and  effect  on  November  1, 
1964. 

This  procedure  Is  an  insult  to  the  Integrity 
of  the  elected  officials  and  the  people  of  the 
States  covered.  I  know  of  no  precedent  In 
the  law  for  such  a  provision.  The  legislatures 
of  the  States  covered  are  made  subservient 
to  the  Federal  courts  insofar  as  all  voting 
laws  are  concerned  without  regard  to 
whether  the  proposal  in  question  bears  any 
relation  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  16th 
■mwidment.  This  is  patently  absurd,  as  wen 
as  unconstitutional. 
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There  are  no  charges  of  voUng  discrinii- 
nation  m  South  CaroUna  based  on  race 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servlti^' 
Even  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  statemeni 
to  this  comnuttee,  states  that: 

''Of  the  six  Southern  States  In  which  testa 
and  devices  would  be  banned  statewide  bv 
section  3(a),  voting  discrimtoaUon  has  uu- 
questionably  been  widespread  In  aU  but 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  •   •   ••• 

*.,?'l.f,^f  °iP*  ***  Justify  the  application  ot 
this  blU  to  South  Carolina  on  the  basis  that 
•other  forms  of  racial  discrimination  are 
suggestive  of  voting  discrimination,"  does  a 
great  Injustice  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
Una  ana  is  unworthy  of  any  high  ranklnc 
Federal  official.  This  is  guilt  by  l^SS 
in  Its  worst  form. 

Senator  Ebvin.  The  Attorney  General 
stated  before  this  committee  that  he  had  no 
evidence  that  North  Carolina  was  presently 
engaged,  any  of  the  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  would  come  under  this  bUl  are 
presently  engaged  in  violations  of  the  15th 
amen<Unent.  I  asked  him  on  what  kind  of 
?o"*J^  .r!r  ,l"«"fi«»  including  them,  and  he 
^d.  Well,  they  were  part  of  the  old  Con- 
leaeracy. ' 

I  also  poUitcd  out  that  Arkansas  and 
Texas  were  part  of  the  old  Confederacy  but 

Florida.  So  the  clear  guUt  by  association, 
even  In  the  old  Confederacy,  is  not  carried 
out  to  any  logical  degree  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  draft  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Tuurmcnd.  ihat  is  certainly  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  do  not  advocate  the  ex- 
tension  of  the  bill  to  any  other  States  In  the 
old  Confederacy  or  to  auy  other  State,  be- 
cause I  think  the  bill  is  so  tolqultous  con- 
stitutionally that  It  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  anything. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  I  agree  with  the 
chairman.  However,  the  effect  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  statement  Is  that  dlscrtmlna- 
tion  in  vottog  does  not  exist  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and  yet  South  Carolina  was  Included 
here  on  the  ground  that  other  forms  of  racial 
discrhnination  are  suggestive— suggestive. 
He  does  not  even  say  they  have  been  proved— 
.stiggestlve  of  vottog  dlsorhntoatlon. 

I  challenge  him  to  pi-ove  it.  It  Is  a  false 
statement. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  carefully  con- 
sider this  measure  In  the  light  of  provable 
facts,  and  not  solely  on  unfounded  accusa- 
tions. If.  after  dotog  so.  you  determtoe  that 
it  Is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  asstune  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
voter  qualifications  and  registering  voters, 
then  I  urge  you  to  proceed  by  the  only  con- 
stitutional method  available.  That  method 
Is,  of  course,  by  constitutional  amendment. 
This  Is  the  method  which  was  followed  In 
doing  away  with  the  poll  tax  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  In  Federal  elections.  It  is 
the  only  method  available  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  constitutionally  estab- 
lish voter  qualifications  to  any  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  Just  again  In 
clostog  that  there  Is  no  vottog  discrimina- 
tion against  anyone  In  Sotith  Carolina.  There 
has  been  no  complaint  from  anyone  about 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote.  I  have  alwavs 
favored  every  qualified  person  vottog  in 
South  Carolina. 

We  have  a  very  low  requirement  for  vot- 
ing. The  only  requirement  Is  for  a  person  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  Constitution, 
which  Bhnply  means  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  And  If  he  cannot  do  that,  he  can  still 
vote  If  he  owns  «300  worth  of  property.  That 
Is  a  very  low  qualification.  But  that  is  the 
qualification  fixed  by  the  State  constitution 
of  South  Carolina.  That  Is  the  law  of  South 
CaroUna. 

Under  article  1,  section  2.  the  States  have 
a  right  to  fix  their  vottog  qualification,  and 
we  feel  It  Is  unjust  and  unconstitutional  to 
provide  In  this  legislation  for  the  States  to 
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be  denied  the  right  to  fix  voter  qualificationB, 
which  this  biU  would  do  if  it  passes. 

Senator  Ebvin.  For  your  consolation.  I 
v'ould  like  to  state  that  I  went  this  summer 
to  the  34  cotmtles  in  North  Carolina  which 
would  be  deprived  of  their  sovereignty  under 
this  bill,  and  I  urged  them  to  come  out  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  to 
some  cases  they  did  not  heed  my  summons, 
because  less  than  SO  percent  of  them  came 
out   to   vote. 

I  found  li\  some  of  these  counties  that 
there  was  great  disinclination  to  favor  the 
candidates  of  either  of  the  tickets.  That  is 
what  kept  them  home  rather  than  discrim- 
ination or  violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 
I  did  aU  I  could  to  get  them  to  come  out  In 
total  quantities  to  vote  and  was  unable  to 
do  so. 

There  Is  a  very  Interesting  editorial  to  the 
Sunday  Star  for  April  4,  1965,  and  I  would 
like  to  find  out  how  much  you  agree  with 
It  or  disagree  with  It.  It  says: 

"Our  basic  objections  to  the  administra- 
tion's voting  rights  bill  have  already  been 
stated.  We  think  there  Is  need  for  a  reason- 
able literacy  test,  provided  there  Is  no  dis- 
crimination In  its  application  to  would-be 
voters. 

Do  you  ayree  with  that?" 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  agree  T\ith  that, 
that  a  reasonable  literacy  test  should  be  re- 
quired. The  State  of  New  York,  I  believe, 
hM  an  eighth-grade  education,  which  Is  a 
much  higher  test  thsm  South  Carolina  has. 

Senator  Es\in.  Now.  North  Carolina's  lit- 
eracy test  merely  requires  that  a  person  ap- 
plying for  registration  to  demonstrate  his 
capacity  to  read  and  write  the  English  lang- 
uage by  reading  or  copying  a  provision  of  the 
State  constitution. 

Is  that  not  true? 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thnt  is  practically  the 
same  requirement  we  have  In  our  State,  ex- 
cept to  our  State,  they  can  even  vote  If  they 
cannot  do  that  If  they  own  $300  worth  of 
appraised  property. 

Senator  Ervin.  Now.  this  editorial  proceeds 
further  and  says: 

"The  admtolstratlon's  bill,  to  one  aspect 
outlaws  any  and  all  literacy  tests,  and  Is 
designed  to  permit  total  UUteratea  to  vote." 

Do  you  agree  with  that  toterpretatlon? 

Senator  Thurmond.  It  does.  It  simply 
means  that  to  South  CaroUna  au  Illiterate 
would  be  allowed  to  vote,  whereas  In  New 
Tork.  an  Illiterate  could  not  vote. 

Senator  ER^^N.  Tlie  editorial  proceeds. 

Tl»  educational  voting  level  Is  low  enough 
sow  without  enacting  a  FederHl  law  to  push 
It  down    even   further. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Ebvin.  To  continue: 

•*!%«  second  Important  aspect  of  this  bill 
tiapoees  Its  harsh  and  punitive  provtslons 
on  any  State  which  has  a  literacy  test  to 
which  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  residents 
over  21  are  registered  or  actually  voted  In 
tha  1964  election." 

The  bUl  does  that,  does  It  not? 

Senator  Thurmond.  Tou  are  right. 

Senator  Ebvin.  And  It  does  It  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  Is  no  way  in 
the  world  a  State  can  compel  any  percentagre 
of  its  voters  to  come  out  and  vote,  does  It 
not? 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Senator  Ebvin.  The  editorial  goes  on, 

"This  bill  contains  other  provisions  which 
ftre  remtol?cent  of  the  Reconstruction  era 
following  the  Civil  War." 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  TauRMONa.  It  certainly  sounds  so 
ta  Bte  from  statements  made  by  the  dls- 
ttogutsbed  chairman  and  from  the  other 
Information  that  has  been  brought  out  dur- 
ing this  hearing. 

Senator  Ebvin.  Now,  during  Reconstruc- 
tion, they  did  rMow  a  man  to  get  a  trial. 


get  his  case  tried  In  the  locaUty  in  which 
he  lived,  either  in  a  military  court  or  civil 
court,  did  they  not? 

Senator  Thubmonb.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Senator  Ebvin.  Yet  this  biU  would  aUow 
him  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  be  tried 
before  a  court  In  the  locaUty  in  which  he 
lives,  would  It  not? 

Senator  Thcbmond.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Ebvin.  The  Magna  Carta,  which 
was  written,  as  I  recall,  to  A.D.,  1215.  more 
than  700  years  ago,  saj's  to  no  one  wlU  we 
deny  Justice;  to  no  one  »1U  we  delay  It.  Do 
you  not  consider  that  It  Is  a  denial  of  Justice 
to  say  to  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  and  Georgia,  where  they  have  had 
some  lawsuits  to  this  field,  that  they  cannot 
be  given  Justice  for  10  yeais  and  cannot  be 
allowed  for  10  years  to  show  that  they  are 
not  engaged  lu  violation  of  the  15tb 
amendment? 

Senator  THuaiioND.  I  think  the  provision 
of  the  law  along  that  line  is  completely 
unconstitutional,  s-.s  well  as  tu^reasonable 
and  unfair. 

Senator  Ervin.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  a  delay  of  Jtistlce  to  South  CaroUna 
and  the  34  North  Carolina  counties  and  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  say  that  they  cannot 
have  access  to  the  courts,  the  Federal  courts 
located  within  their  borders,  but  are  required 
to  bypass  courthouses  In  their  localities, 
whose  doors  are  nailed  shut,  and  come  to  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  even  petition  for  a  few  crumbs  of  Justice? 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man, as  I  brought  out  in  my  statement  on 
that  point. 

Senator  Ervin.  Nov.',  Benjamin  DisraeU  said 
the  Justice  Is  truth  to  action.  Now,  under 
this  bin,  34  North  CaroUna  counties  would 
be  denied  the  right  to  use  literacy  tests  on 
the  theory  that  the  literacy  test  Is  be  tog  used 
to  prevent  Negroes  from  registering  and  vot- 
ing. The  flgtu-es  supplied  by  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  for  the  1960  election  show  that 
in  these,  to  the  entire  State  of  North  Caro- 
Itoa,  more  than  99.99  percent  of  all  persons 
who  applied  for  registration  passed  the  liter- 
acy test  and  were  registered.  Do  you  not 
thtok  that  Disraelis  definition  of  Justice  as 
truth  to  action  falls  to  fit  the  34  North  Caro- 
lina counties  or  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
in  view  of  that  fact? 

Senator  Thurmond.  It  would  seem  that  the 
chairman  Is  making  a  statement  that  is  weU 
borne  out  by  the  record. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  would  like  to  put  to  the 
record  this  enth«  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  April  4,  1985,  at  this  point. 

(The  article  referred  to  foUows:) 

I  Prom  the  Washtogton  Star,  Apr.  4, 1965] 
VoTiNO  Discrimination 

Our  basic  objections  to  the  administra- 
tion's voting  rights  bUl  have  already  been 
stated.  We  think  there  is  need  for  a  reason- 
able Uteracy  test,  provided  there  Is  no  dls- 
crlminaUon  In  Its  application  to  would-be 
voters.  Tlie  administration's  bill.  In  one  as- 
pect, outlaws  any  and  all  literacy  tests,  and 
Is  designed  to  permit  total  Illiterates  to  vote. 
The  educational  voting  level  Is  low  enough 
now  without  enacttog  a  Federal  law  to  push 
it  down  even  farther. 

The  second  Important  aspect  of  this  bUI 
Imposes  Its  harsh  and  ptmitlve  provisions  on 
any  State  which  has  a  Uteracy  test,  and  to 
which  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  residents 
over  21  are  registered  or  actually  voted  la 
the  1964  election. 

This  blU  oontatos  other  provisions  which 
are  reminiscent  of  the  Reconstructloa  era 
following  the  ClvU  War.  But  the  two  which 
we  have  mentioned,  taken  together,  offend 
one's  sense  of  fairness.  If  enacted,  to  Its 
present  form,  this  bill  would  result  to  a 
legislative  discrimination  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  evU  the  bUl  Is  supposed  to  remedy. 

Let's  take  the  case  of  Virginia.  wblcH  Is 
brought  under  this  bill  becf.'.ise  it  requires  a 


literacy  test  and.  though  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  ellglbles  are  registered,  fewer  than 
50  percent  voted  In  1964. 

What  Is  Virg tola's  Uteracy  test?  As  speUed 
out  by  Senator  Harry  Byrd  In  his  recent 
statement,  any  person  deslrtog  to  register 
must  be  able,  without  assistance,  to  give  in 
writing  the  following  Information :  His  name, 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  his  current 
residence,  his  occupation,  and.  If  he  has  voted 
before,  the  county  and  precinct  to  which  he 
voted.  That  Is  all. 

Is  this  a  test  which  opens  the  door  to  such 
obviously  discrimtoatory  requirements  as 
being  able  to  Interpret  to  the  satisfaction 
of  some  Ignoraiit  regia-trar  sections  of  a  State 
constitution?  Is  it  a  test  which  asks  too  much 
of  a  person  who  wants  to  vote  on  the  Im- 
portant and  complicated  Issues  which  faoe 
us  today?  We  do  not  think  so.  Furthermore, 
the  admlnistrjttlon  concedes  that  this  is  not 
an  imreasonable  literacy  test,  and  that  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  it  has  been  used  in 
Virginia  to  dlscrlmtoate  against  NesToee. 

If  this  is  so,  why  does  the  bUl  link  a  rea- 
sonable and  nondiscriminatory  Uteracy  test 
to  an  arbitrary  formula  with  respect  to  vot- 
tog or  registration  percentages? 

One  explaiiatlon  Is  that  the  statistics  on 
registration  are  unreliable.  But  this  Is  said  to 
be  true  in  West  Virgtoia.  which  is  not  affected 
by  the  bUl  becatise  It  has  no  literacy  test. 
What  nonsense. 

In  addition  to  Virginia,  the  States  covered 
by  the  bUl  are  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama. Georgia,  and  Alaska.  We  are  puzzled  by 
the  Inclusion  of  Alaska,  In  which  Negroes 
certainly  are  not  discriminated  against. 
There  are  few  if  any  there.  As  to  the  others. 
we  havent  enough  tofomxation  to  pass  Judg- 
ment. 

But  it  is  our  firm  beUef  that  this  U  a 
discrimtoatory  bUl.  If  lu  purpose  is  to  pro- 
tect Negro  voting  rights,  it  discriminates  to 
favor  of  New  York,  which  requires  a  rather 
strict  literacy  test  but  which  has  met  the 
voting  percentage  standards.  It  also  discrim- 
inates in  the  case  of  Texas,  which  did  not 
meet  the  percentage-of-voting  standard  to 
1984,  but  which  does  require  a  Uteracy  test, 
although  It  is  verbal  in  character  and  is 
called  toy  some  other  name. 

There  have  been  reports  that  tlie  admli.ls- 
trat  ion's  blU  will  be  changed  or  modified  In 
some  tmrevealed  aspects.  We  hope  this  li 
true.  We  also  hope  that  the  bUl,  If  modified. 
wiU  be  made  applicable  to  Virginia  (to  which 
we  have  a  special  toterest)  on  the  basU  of 
facts  rather  than  ficUon.  And  certainly  not 
on  the  basis  of  some  arbitrary  formiUa 
dreamed  up  by  someone  who  hasn't  the 
faintest  Idea  what  the  facts  are.  Or,  If  he 
knows,  doesn't  care. 

Senator  Ervins.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
this.  It  says  that — speaking  particularly  of 
the  State  of  Virginia — It  says  that  their  so- 
called  Uteracy  tests  merely  require  that  a 
person  give  to  writing  his  name,  the  date. 
and  place  of  his  birth,  his  current  residence, 
his  occupation,  and  If  he  has  voted  t>efore, 
the  county  and  precinct  to  which  he  voted. 
Then  It  proceeds  to  say  that  this  bUl  applied 
to  Virginia  simply  because  less  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  adults  to  Virginia  voted  In  the 
preiOdenUal  election  of  1964. 

Senator  Thihimono.  That  U  the  same  rea- 
son that  would  apply  to  South  Caroltoa,  be- 
cause we  have  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
eligible  voters  registered. 

Senator  EBvnt .  And  then  It  proceeds  to  say 
that  If  they  are  going  to  get  some  blU,  It 
should  get  some  ktod  of  formula  that  Is  more 
Just  than  this.  It  says  that  the  formula  m-UI 
operate  on  the  basis  of  facts  ratlier  than 
fiction,  and  adds.  "Not  on  the  basis  of  some 
arbitrary  formula  dreamed  up  by  someone 
who  hasn't  the  faintest  Idea  what  the  farts 
are.  Or,  If  hs  knows,  doesn't  car«." 

Do  you  think  that  has  a  relevancy  to  this 
bUl? 
Sena  lor   TiaaMOND.    I    tlioroughly   acre* 
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with  tlie  chairman  in  that  statement.  I  be- 
llv»  that  editorial  Inadvertently  left  out 
South  Carolina  as  being  one  of  the  States 
covered  by  the  bill. 

Senator  Eavxw.  No,  It  mentions  that.  It 
mentions  the  six  States. 

I  am  going  to  put  some  figures  in  the 
record.  These  figures,  I  might  state,  were 
supplied  to  me  In  response  to  requests  from 
the  boards  of  election  of  these  counties. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  them  did  not  reply. 
But  one  of  the  counties  that  is  to  be  denied 
the  right  to  use  of  the  literacy  test  is  Bertie. 
Bertie  County  records  show  that  560  Negroes 
passed  the  Uteracy  test  in  1964  and  only  30 
faUed. 

Camden  County  Is  another  one  of  these 
counties.  It  shows  that  only  43  Negroes 
passed  the  test  In  1964,  and  only  4  failed  it. 
Craven  County  shows  that  2,810  Negroes 
passed  the  test  in  1964  and  only  33  faUed 
it. 

Greene  County  showed  that  In  1964.  87 
Negroes  passed  the  test  and  5  failed  it. 

Hoke  County  shows  that  116  Negroes 
passed  the  test  and  3  failed  it. 

Hyde  Cotmty  shows  that  in  1964.  96  Ne- 
groes passed  the  test  and  5  faUed  it. 

Lenoir  Coimty  shows  that  942  Negrc;.s 
passed  the  test  and  10  failed  it. 

Martin   Covmty    shows    that   454    Negroes 
passed  the  test  and  only  26  failed  it  in  1964. 
Pasquotank  shows  that  551  Negroes  pa&sed 
the  test  In  1964  and  only  26  faUed  It. 

Person  County  shows  that  150  Negroes 
passed  the  test  and  only  1  failed  it. 

And    Robeson    County    shows    that    3,935 

Negroes  passed  the  test  and  only  13  failed  It. 

The   records   for   Scotland    County   show 

that  1.319  Negroes  passed  the  test  and  onlv 

12  faUed  it. 

The  Union  County  records  show  that  1,131 
Negroes  passed  the  lest  in  1962  and  only 
3  faUed  It. 

Wilson  Coiuity  shows  that  In  1964,  919 
Negroes  pas-sed  the  test  and  only  6  failed  it. 


-''  Then  we  continue,  Mr.  President. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  would  like  to  sav  that  I 
think  we  need  further  hearhigs.  but  the 
committee  received  the  bill  under  an  order 
from  the  Senate  that  It  must  report  it  back 
by  Friday  of  this  week.  If  the  committee 
should  complete  Its  work  and  mark  up  the 
blU  by  that  time,  we  shall  have  to  stop  t'^e 
hearings  at  this  time. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  when  the 
Senate  placed  a  time  limit  upon  a  commit- 
tee which  ought  to  be  devoting  itself  to  a 
search  for  wise  and  constitutional  legisla- 
tion. But  the  Senate  ia  our  master,  and  we 
its  mere  servants:  we  are  bound  by  this 
order  of  the  Senate. 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeated  the  t€.sti- 
mony  given  when  the  original  bill  was 
passed  because  I  wanted  the  Sraate  to 
hear  the  background  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
originally  passed,  and  when  it  was  re- 
newed later  because  it  is  the  same  basic 
bill  and  has  the  same  basic  defects. 

I  just  want  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
know  the  unfair  legislation  that  was 
passed  in  1965.  It  Is  stiU  unfaii-,  it  is  vei-y 
unfair. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  longer  do 
Iliave? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Stone).  The  Senator  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pie^ident  I 
have  an  editorial  here,  but  I  will  not  use 
tiiat  now. 

I  just  want  to  state  before  giving  up 
the  floor— and  I  want  to  reserve  a  few 
minutes— that  when  I  became  Governor 


of  South  Carolina  we  had  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting.  As  Governor,  I 
recommended  the  removal  of  that  poll 
tax  because  I  did  not  want  to  see  any 
obstacle  to  vothig.  I  wanted  to  see  all 
the  people  vote  and  I  did  not  want  any 
impediment  to  keep  people  frcMn  voting. 

Tlie  legislature  submitted  that  amend- 
ment to  the  people,  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  voted  favorably  and  the  poll  tax 
was  removed.  This  was,  I  guess,  8  or  10 
years  before  Congress  removed  it  by  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  Soutli  Carolina 
that  takes  any  step  topi-ohibit  anyone 
from  voting.  The  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Women's  League  of 
Votei-s,  the  Lions  Club,  the  Kiwanls  Club, 
the  Rotary  Club.  aU  the  civic  organiza- 
tions have  put  on  drives  to  encourage 
people  to  vote.  I  have  made  .speeches  in 
every  comer  of  the  State,  urging  people 
to  vote,  m-ging  everj'one  to  vote. 

I  want  to  see  everybody  vote,  but  to 
have  this  bill  reenacted  here,  to  me,  is 
completely  unreasonable  bpcaii.se  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind,  but  that  it  is 
clearly  unconstitutional. 

A.side  from  that,  I  tliujk  il  is  veiy 
unfair. 

Under  this  bill.  South  Carolina  has  to 
come  to  Washington  and  request  pre- 
clearance  from  the  Attorney  General  for 
every  little  piece  of  Ipglslation  that  is 
passed,  even  the  JRTte  of  an  election  in  a 
city  or  community,  or  the  time  of  voting, 
or  place  of  a  polling  precinct,  anj-  little 
tiling  uertsining  to  an  election,  must 
have  the  attorney  general's  ajjoroval. 
That  is  very  unfair. 

Then,  too,  ps  I  .'tated,  when  this  bill 
".as  passed,  we  had  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  people  registered,  but  fev.tr  than 
oO  percent  voted.  Well,  no  one  can  make 
the  people  vote.  Every  step  possible  was 
taken  to  encomage  people  to  vote. 

But  why  should  the  State  of  South 
CaroUna  be  insulted  and  embarrassed 
and  intimidated  when  it  is  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Nation,  one  of  the 
Original  13  Colonies,  one  of  Uie  original 
13  States,  tlie  eighth  State  to  enter  the 
Union,  and  why  should  oui-  people,  when 
there  is  no  unpediment  to  voting,  no  one 
claiming  tliere  is  any  impediment,  when 
no  one  has  deprived  anybody  of  the  right 
to  vote,  when  no  one  is  claiming  they  are 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote,  why  should 
we  have  to  remain  under  the  bill  simply 
because  of  an  unreasonable  formula  that 
was  adopted  here  on  the  theory  that 
South  Carolina  was  one  of  tlie  Confed- 
erate States,  evidently,  and  therefore  It 
has  discriminatory  voting  laws.  Why 
should  we  be  forced  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  a  preclearance  for  election 
law  changes  simply  because  fewer  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  voted. 

Mr.  President,  agam  I  say  this  is  a  very 
unfair  piece  of  legislation.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  ever  pass  it  in  the  first  place,  but 
certainly  it  should  not  be  renewed  at  this 
time  in  view  of  aU  of  the  facts,  the  statis- 
tics, and  the  lack  of  evidence  here  to 
show  that  there  is  any  need  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 


July  21,  I9}ij 


Mr  President.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  performed  a  worth- 
while service  to  the  Senate  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  today  the 
background  of  this  legislation.  It  is  the 
same  legislation  that  is  being  proposed 
to  be  extended  for  another  10  years  The 
coUoquy  by  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina and  the  former  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin,  brings  out  in  some 
detail  the  inequities  of  the  legislation 

The  caption  of  the  legislation.  Voting 
Rights  Act,  is  one  the  objective  of  wliich 
I  certauUy  agree  wiili.  Never  would  I  be 
a  party  to  attempting  to  keep  people 
from  voting.  As  as  matter  of  fact,  my 
whole  political  career  has  been  based  on 
urging  people  to  vote.  I  believe  we  have  a 
better  Government  if  we  have  a  large 
voter  tm-nout.  So  I  encourage  people  to 
vote. 

In  any  rase,  I  \.ould  never  be  a  party 
to  attempting  to  keep  persons  from 
votintr. 

This  so-called  Vothig  Riglits  Act  is  so 
very  unfair.  It  singles  out  .seven  States- 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississip- 
pi, South  Carolini),  Vnginia,  and  about 
cne-hali  of  North  Caroluia. 

It  forces  those  States  to  take  courses 
of  action  that  no  other  States  are  re- 
quired to  take.  Fbr  the  sake  of  accuracy 
I  might  .say  that  there  are  a  few  other 
States  affected  insofar  as  a  few  counties 
m  those  States  are  concerned,  but  as  a 
practical  matter  this  legislation  appUes 
only  to  aeyen  States.  The  other  43  States 
as  a  practical  matter,  are  not  involved. 
Yet  the  crown  of  thorns  is  pressed  down 
upon  the  brow  of  these  seven  States  and 
these  seven  States  are  forced  to  come  to 
V/ashington  to  have  approved  by  Fed- 
eral officials  here  any  changes  in  their 
election  laws.  I  believe  it  is  very  unfair 
and  vei-y  unjust.  I  do  not  note  that  many 
Senators  from  States  outside  of  these 
seven  are  advocating  that  their  States  be 
put  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  but 
they  think  it  is  very  fine,  of  course,  to 
press  down  upon  tlie.sc  seven  States  this 
very  uiiquitous  and  unjust  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  say,  the  objective  Is  aU  right;  the 
objective  Is  good.  I  favor  the  objective 
of  it.  It  is  the  method  and  the  tactics  that 
I  disapprove  of. 

People  of  Virghiia  are  just  people. 
There  aie  99  Members  of  the  Senate 
now— 98  besides  myself— and  I  have  not 
heard  any  proponent  of  this  legislation 
cite  any  evidence  or  make  any  charge 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  discrimi- 
nated agauist  its  citizens  and  attempted 
to  prevent  any  citizens  from  voting.  No 
charge  has  been  made.  No  evidence  has 
been  presented.  Yet  the  legislation  Is  in- 
troduced and  is  being  pressed  upon  the 
Senate  afifecting  only  Virginia  and  six 
other  States. 

I  do  not  know  from  experience,  but  I 
daresay  there  have  been  violations  of 
voting  procedures  in  many  other  States, 
probably  hi  all  the  other  States.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  In  the  past  and  we  still  hear 
a  lot  about  Cook  County,  111.  I  am  sme 
that  everything  is  not  Simon  pure  in 
New  York  City,  or  in  almost  any  other 
city  of  the  comitry  one  could  mention. 

I  do  not  see  why  just  seven  States 
should  be  singled  out  for  tills  unequal 
treatment. 


Jnli/  21,  1975 
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Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  before 
the  week  is  over,  and  probably  by 
Thursday,  the  so-called  voting  rights 
extension  will  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. As  I  stated,  there  are  only  seven 
States  which  are  adversely  affected  by  it. 
That  means  that  the  other  43  can  press 
down  upon  the  seven  any  time  they  wish. 
The  endeavor  will  be  to  do  it  very  soon. 
I  suspect  by  Thursday  night  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Extension  will  be  passed. 

I  want  to  raise  my  voice  in  opposition 
to  it  because  I  believe  it  to  be  unfair;  I 
believe  it  to  be  unjust.  I  believe  it  singles 
out  a  few  States  without  being  wilUng  to 
address  itself  to  the  shoitcomings  of 
otlier  States  of  the  Union. 

If  we  are  going  to  determine  for  each 
State  how  its  election  laws  shall  be 
handled,  then  I  think  it  should  be  done 
for  each  of  the  Slates  and  not  just  for  a 
very  few. 

It  is  regrettable.  I  leel.  there  is  appar- 
ently a  bitterness  on  tl\e  part  of  indi- 
viduals throughout  our  comitry  in 
opposition  to  tlie  soutlieni  part  of  our 
gi-eat  Nation.  I  must  say  I  liad  not  been 
aware  until  today  of  the  comment  wlilch 
is  printed  on  page  80  of  the  House  com- 
mittee report,  in  which  it  quotes  the 
Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  presi- 
dent of  the  Universitj-  of  Notre  Dame, 
whom  I  do  not  know  personally  but 
whom  I  always  felt  was  a  veiy  fine  indi- 
ndual.  This  committee  report  said: 

He  urged  the  subcommittee  not  to  make 
the  mistake  of  ending  the  •unHr.ished  second 
reconstruction." 

Well,  if  I  have  ever  read  an  extreme 
statement,  certainly  that  is  one. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
committee  statement  of  eight  committee 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  who  com- 
mented on  that  statement  by  Hesbm'gh. 
I  quote  now  these  eight  committee  mem- 
bers who  say : 

We  believe  that  nothing  is  more  inappro- 
priate in  the  Twentietli  Century  than  Re- 
construction legislation.  The  time  has  come 
to  vole  against  tlie  hrpocrisy  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

I  subscribe  to  those  views.  As  I  say, 
everytliing  I  had  known  about  Mr.  Hes- 
burgh has  been  very  fine.  I  do  not  know 
him  personally.  But  I  do  think  It  is  a 
very  extreme  view  when  he  urges  Con- 
gress— let  me  try  to  get  his  exact  words — 
not  to  make  the  mistake  of  ending  the 
"unfinished  second  Reconstruction." 

But  I  think  that  is  the  spirit  in  which 
this  bill  was  written.  It  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  extension  of  it  is  being  passed, 
which  is,  I  feel,  very  mifortunate,  not 
only  for  those  seven  States  involved,  but 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 15  seconds. 

I  have  noted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Tunney), 
who  is  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  has  been 
on  the  floor  here  from  time  to  time.  I 
wish  he  would  come  out  and  start  man- 
aging the  bill,  because  I  would  like  to 
find  out  a  little  something  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  15  seconds  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
s  cjuorum. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

In  the  absence  of  the  floor  manager, 
it  is  the  responsibility,  I  thhik.  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
undertake  that  charge. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
also  state  tliat  the  Senator  from  Cahfor- 
nia has  been  on  the  floor  a  great  part  of 
the  afternoon.  He  and  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  each  other,  and  presently  this 
Senator  from  California  is  on  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  very 
important  that  it  be  understood  that  the 
bill  that  we  are  considering  now,  the 
House-passed  bill  on  the  votmg  rights 
extension,  is  before  us  because  of  the  very 
close  timetable  that  we  are  operating  mi- 
der  to  get  this  extension  passed  before 
August  6.  As  the  Senate  knows,  we  go 
out  on  a  statutory  recess  on  August  1, 
wliich  does  not  give  us  vei-y  much  time. 

The  history  of  the  legislation  is  that 
committee  hearings  were  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  April  and  the  early  part  of  May. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  passed  the  bill  on  to  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  11th  of  June, 
and  since  the  11th  of  Jime,  until  last 
week,  we  were  not  able  to  get  an  execu- 
tive session  in  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  report  the  bill  out.  Because  it 
appeared  that  we  were  going  to  have  de- 
lays on  the  floor  as  a  result  of  opposition 
from  some  Senators  who  feel  conscien- 
tiously and  sincerely  that  the  bill  should 
not  pass,  it  became  clear  last  week  that 
time  was  of  the  essence. 

I  compliment  the  leadership  and  tlie 
role  that  they  have  taken  on  this  matter. 
They  have  shown  great  strength  of  pur- 
pose and  wisdom.  I  think  that  history 
will  show  that  in  calling  the  House  bill 
off  the  desk  and  making  it  the  pendhig 
business,  they  have  made  it  possible  to 
have  an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  the  Senate  before  the  August  re- 
cess, whereas  I  think  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  had  that  extension 
before  the  August  recess  If  we  had  waited 
on  the  Senate  bill  to  come  to  the  floor 
under  appUcable  procedures. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  when  on  Friday  of  last 
week  it  reported  the  voting  rights  bill  to 
the  Senate,  did  so  with  tlie  undei-stand- 
ing  that  the  report  would  be  flled  this 
Tuesday  at  midnight.  This  would  have 
meant  that  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  consider  tlie  legislation  until  Wednes- 
day, July  23.  Assumhig  that  there  had 
been  a  cloture  petition  laid  down  on 
Wednesday,  we  would  not  have  gotten  to 
the  vote  until  Friday.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  following  the  strategy-  of  the  leader- 
ship we  were  able  to  obtain  the  vote  on 
cloture  today,  which  has  gi\en  us  4  ad- 
ditional days  to  consider  the  bill  and 
amendments  on  their  meiits. 


When  you  consider  that  we  are  onlj' 
about  10  days  from  the  recess,  that  could 
be  critical  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  I  feel  that  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  understand  that 
there  was  nothing  high-lianded  about 
the  leaderships  position  in  calling  the 
House  bill  off  the  desk.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  evaluate  this  legislation. 
The  House  sent  it  over  on  June  5 — 1 
week,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  passed 
the  Senate  bill  on  to  tlie  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  So  we  have  had  adequate 
time  to  consider  the  legislation,  and  1 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  leadership 
provided  just  that,  excellent  leadersliip. 
in  taking  the  action  that  they  did.  I  want 
to  thank  both  tlie  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  role  that  they  have  played 
in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  h&\e  the 
monumental  and  historic  vote  that  we 
had  today,  in  which  72  Senators  voted  to 
invoke  cloture  and  make  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  yield.  I  would 
be  happy  to  listen  to  the  Senator  on  his 
own  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  Uie  Senator  for 
his  courtesy,  or  lack  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Ml-.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  qiionim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Cahfornia  is  not 
willing,  for  whatever  reason,  to  respond 
to  questions.  I,  like  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  wanted  to  ask  a 
few  questions  which  may  have  resolved 
this  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  at  least. 

The  primary  question  is  why  this  leg- 
islation is  limited  to  just  a  few  States 
and  not  made  apphcable  to  all  States. 
While  I  confess  that  I  am  apprehensive 
about  this  type  of  legislation  in  general, 
because  it  clearly  is  another  Federal  In- 
trusion upon  State  sovereignty,  I  would 
be  wlUing  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  Voting 
Rights  Act  that  was  made  applicable  to 
all  50  States  and  all  political  subdivisions 
thereof. 

But  as  has  been  pointed  out.  this  Is 
purely  punitive  legislation.  Incidentally, 
I  obsei-ve,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
six  Senators  in  the  Chamber  now  at  6:30 
in  the  evening.  That  includes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  now  presiding.  So  any 
attempt  to  achieve  a  sense  of  reason 
concerning  tills  legislation  falls  on  deaf 
ears — or.  more  aptly,  absent  ears. 
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In  observing  the  proceedings  on  this 
matter  and  on  many  others,  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  I  am  about  to  reach  the 
regrettable  conclusion  that  it  really  does 
not  matter  what  the  facts  are,  or  what 
the  equity  is  or  is  not,  that  Senators  just 
come  Into  the  Chamber  on  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  and  vote  in  a  steamroller 
fashion. 

Earlier  today  there  was  a  vote  on  a 
ruling  by  the  Chair,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Parliamentarian,  and  it  seemed  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  simple  English  language  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  showed  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  perfectly  within  the 
rules  in  sending  forward  a  cloture  mo- 
tion for  consideration. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  heavyhanded. 
Mr.  President,  in  assessing  the  activities 
of  other  Senators  or  any  Senator  in  par- 
ticular, but  I  felt  that  I  was  observing  a 
little  bit  of  a  shell  game  when  I  heard 
what  seemed  to  me  a  rather  specious 
explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  motion 
made  by  a  distinguished  Senator  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  in  de- 
fense of  his  using  the  power  structure  of 
the  Senate  to  block  consideration  of  the 
petition  sent  Tbrward  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President — and 
I  say  it  very  sadly,  because  I  love  this 
Senate  and  I  respect  its  traditions — and 
It  Is  very  meaningful  to  be  a  part  of  this 
body — is  that  I  fear  we  are  rapidly  dis- 
carding something  very  vital  in  terms 
of  what  the  Senate  was  intended  to  be. 
We  no  longer  listen  to  each  other.  Some- 
times It  api>ears  that  we  do  not  care 
irtiat  the  facts  are;  sometimes  it  appears 
that  we  deliberately  disregard  equi- 
ty and  fairness.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
^rtio  has  the  votes,  who  can  push  aside 
the  minority. 

I  wish  I  did  not  feel  this  way,  and  I 
hope  that  my  feelings  will  change,  but  it 
Is  a  rather  depressing  set  of  circum- 
stances to  see  what  I  consider  to  be  power 
plays  that  repeatedly  abrogate  the  rights 
of  the  minority. 

I  also  wonder,  Mr.  President,  about 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  ^re  we 
are,  aroroaciiing  the  let  of  August,  and 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  yet  have 
csily  one  Senator  and  are  likely  to  have 
only  one  for  many  weeks  to  come,  be- 
cause the  New  Hampshire  issue  has  ob- 
viously been  laid  aside. 

When  one  considers,  from  this  Sena- 
tor's point  of  view  at  least,  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  New  Hampshire  dispute  co\ild 
have  been  so  easily  settled  with  fairness 
azid  equity  weeks  and  months  ago,  sim- 
Idr  by  sending  the  decision  back  to  the 
pelade  of  New  Hampshire  who  want  it, 
I  am  constrained  to  wonder  why  the 
Senate  has  not  done  exactly  that  and 
proceeded  to  other  business.  inriiiKjipg 
the  Voting  Bights  Act,  for  which  there 
would  have  been  plenty  of  time.  But  no. 
we  have  a  scenario  of  repeated  power 
plays,  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly  and 
sadly.  This  Senator  hopes  that  maybe 
comity  can  return  to  the  Senate  and  not 
be  permanently  r^ilaced  by  comedy  and 
that  we  can  get  down  to  business  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis. 
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I  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  that  I  speak 
in  sadness  and  as  a  citizen  who,  for  all 
of  my  adult  life,  has  had  a  tremendous 
love  and  respect  for  the  Senate,  its  tradi- 
tions, and  its  rules;  but  I  would  be  less 
than  honest,  Mr.  President,  if  I  did  not 
say  on  this  occasion  that  I  am  serving  in 
the  Senate  these  days  in  great  disap- 
pointment at  what  I  am  observing. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
I  sincerely  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieeing  to  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  170,  HJl.  6219. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  45  seconds. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  in  a  moment,  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  in  a  quonma  call,  to  run  until 
6:30,  to  give  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
address  himself  pro  or  con  on  this  mat- 
ter the  opportunity  to  do  so.  If  there  are 
no  further  speeches  to  be  made,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  not  care  to  use 
his  remaining  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
have  a  speech  to  make,  but  I  have  sev- 
eral questions  I  would  like  to  address  to 

the 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  any- 
body who  win  respond  to  questions.  I 
tried  to  get  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunnet)  to  sub- 
mit to  a  question,  but  he  chose  not  to  do 
so.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way 
the  Senator  can  gei  an  answer  to  his 
questions.  That  seems  to  be  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Px-esldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  when  I  left  the 
Chamber  for  a  few  moments  to  take  a 
telQ^hone  call,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama made  some  reouu-ks  with  respect 


to  my  absence.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  care  to  re- 
peat those  statements,  now  that  I  am 
back  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harey  F.  Byrd 
Jr.)  said  that  he  had  some  questions  he 
wished  to  ask  of  someone  who  was  spon- 
soring the  bill.  I  told  him  of  the  inability 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  get  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  to  respond  to  a  question- 
and  I  suggested  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  I  did  not 
know  how  he  could  obtain  an  answer  to 
a  question,  in  the  absence  of  anyone 
willing  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  knows,  I  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  all  afternoon.  I  have  left  only 
momentarily,  from  time  to  time,  to  take 
telephone  calls.  I  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer questions  on  the  Senator's  time 
When  we  get  to  the  bill  itself.  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond  to  questions  on  my 
time,  as  long  as  I  have  time.  But  now  we 
are  in  that  condition  preceding  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  where  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  worthwhile  to  be  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  bill  when  that  fact  Is  not 
before  us.  But  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
questions  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  or  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield,  on  my  time? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia 
is  chairman  of   the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  And,  as 
such,  held  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Did  any 
witness  come  before  the  committee  and 
testify  that  Virginia  has  been  discrimi- 
nating against  any  individual  in  the 
State  or  any  group  of  individuals  inso- 
far as  their  right  to  vote  in  any  election 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  only  testimony  we 
have  had  that  related  to  that  was  the 
testimony  we  had  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  wliich  was  general  in  tone. 
I  do  not  recall  that  in  their  testimony 
they  specifically  referred  to  Virginia, 
but  the  Commission  report  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  10  years  after,  which  was 
filed  with  the  committee,  does  discuss 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  U  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  another  question,  is 
the  Senator  from  California  aware  that 
in  1961.  4  years  before  the  original  en- 
actment of  this  law.  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  specifically  stated 
in  its  conclusion  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  did  not  practice  dis- 
crimlnatlon  In  Its  voting  practices? 

Mr.  TC7NNEY.  I  was  not  aware  that 
in  1961,  the  Civil  Rlflbts  Commlsskm  had 
made  that  statement,  no. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  did 
niake  that  statement  in  1961.  It  was 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  am  seeking  to  find  out  now 
whether  there  is  anything  which  has  oc- 
cun-ed  since  1961  to  justify  putting  Vir- 
ginia imder  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
whether  there  have  been  charges  or  evi- 
dence of  discrimination? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  standards,  it  is  my 
understanding,  that  were  applied  in 
1961  were  different  than  tlie  standards 
that  were  applied  in  1965  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

For  instance,  in  1965.  one  of  the  stand- 
ards that  was  applied  was  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  literacy  test.  Of  course, 
Virginia  had  such  a  test. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Virginia 
does  not  have  such  a  test  now. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  State  legislature  has  repealed 
such  a  literacy  test  since  1965. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Virginia 
has  not  had  a  literacy  test  for  quite  some 
time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  have  repealed  that  literacy 
test.  But  as  I  say,  the  standard  that  was 
applied  in  1961  was  different  from  the 
standard  which  was  applied  in  1965  when 
they  made  such  a  finding. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Have  they 
found  any  evidence — what  I  am  trying 
to  understand  is,  did  anybodj'  come  be- 
fore the  Senator's  committee  and  say 
that  Virginia  should  be  under  tills  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  because  here  is  the 
evidence  that  she  has  been  discriminat- 
ing against  her  citizens? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  One  of  the  things,  of 
course,  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
knows  is  that,  since  the  1970  extension  of 
tlie  Voting  Rights  Act.  it  has  been  un- 
lawful, nationwide,  to  have  a  literacy 
test.  In  that  sense,  Virginia  is  not  any 
different  from  anj'  other  State,  because 
no  State  has  a  Uteracy  test. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WeU,  if 
Virginia,  which  we  both  recognize,  does 
not  have  a  litei-acy  test  and  has  not  had 
a  literacy  test — it  was  removed  from  Vir- 
ginia's Constitution  some  years  ago — 
what  justification  is  there  for  including 
Virginia  imder  the  Voting  Rights  Exten- 
sion Act? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  Virguiia  meets  the 
triggering  standard  of  the  legislation, 
then  she  is  included.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  Virginia  attempted  to  bail  out 
and  the  court  found  that  she  did  not 
meet  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
bailout.  So  she  remained  Included. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  She  did  not 
meet  the  congressional  edict.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  California  will  agree  that 
the  court  at  no  point  stated  tiiat  Vir- 
ginia was  discriminating  in  her  voting 
processes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Wliat  the  court  found 
was  that  she  did  not  meet  the  standai-d 
which  had  been  established  by  Congress 
for  the  bailout.  That,  unfortunately,  un- 
der the  act  Itself,  meant  that  Virginia 
bad  to  remain  covered. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  California  this?  The 
Senator  from  California  Is  a  fair  and 
just  man.  Is  there  any  means  by  which 
any  of  these  States  can  cause  themselves 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  Voting  Rights 
Act? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  there  is. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  is 
the  standard? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Within  the  act.  in  sec- 
tion 4(d),  which  is  the  part  of  the  bail- 
out provision,  it  states  that  for  purposes 
of  this  section : 

No  state  or  political  subdivision  shall  be 
determined  to  have  engaged  in  the  use  ol 
tests  or  devices  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  and  color  If: 

1.  Imitauces  of  such  iise  have  been  few 
in  niimber  and  have  been  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively defeated  by  State  or  local  action;  or 

2.  The  continuing  effect  of  such  instances 
has  been  eliminated;  and 

3.  There  is  no  reasonable  probability  of 
their  continiiance  in  the  futxu-e. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  tliere  have  been  no 
instances;  by  his  own  testimony,  by  his 
own  statement  in  tiie  Senate,  there  have 
been  no  instances  in  Virginia. 

Ml".  TUNNEY.  I  thought  the  question 
to  me  was,  in  our  hearings,  did  we  have 
any  specific  testimony  of  such  incidents. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  indicated  that  we  did 
not  have  any  specific  testimony,  to  my 
recollection,  of  specific  instances,  other 
than  the  general  statement  that  was 
made  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
and.  of  com-se,  they  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee their  report  in  "The  Voting  Rights 
Act  Ten  Years  After,"  in  which  Virginia 
is  mentioned  in  a  couple  of  instances. 

Tlie  only  thing  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia — and  I  can  imder- 
stand  full  well  how  deeply  concerned  he 
is  about  the  fact  that  his  State  is  covered 
by  the  triggering  device  in  the  legisla- 
tion— is  the  fact  tliat  there  was  a  State 
of  Virginia  suit  to  bail  out  and  the  comt 
found  that  Virginia  did  not  meet  the 
necessarj'  prei'equisites  of  the  Vothig 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  from  California  tell  the  Senate 
how  any  of  these  States — what  is  the 
mechanism  for  any  State,  otiier  than 
coming  here  to  the  city  of  Washington 
and  getting  sufferance  of  a  Federal  of- 
ficial, what  other  means  is  there  for  any 
State  to  get  out  from  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WeU,  they  have  to  fol- 
low the  procedures  as  outlined  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  That  means  coming 
to  a  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  State  of  Alaska  bailed  out.  They 
were  able  to  meet  the  standard  as  It  Is 
described  In  section  4(d).  Virginia  was 
not  able  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  But  there 
has  been  no  evidence  of  discrimination; 
yet  there  is  no  way  that  Virginia  can  get 
out  from  under  the  law. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  read  from  the  Com- 
mission report.  "The  Voting  Rights  Act 
Ten  Years  After."  as  it  relates  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  Commission  said: 


According  to  the  Rev.  Curtis  Harris,  in- 
dependent candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  overt  In- 
timidation to  keep  people  from  registering 
and  voting  Is  now  no  longer  a  common 
practice  in  Virginia.  Instead,  pressure  is 
more  subtle.  "Tliey  let  people  know  they 
Just  might  lose  their  jobs  if  they  register 
and  vote.  If  they  work  at  a  factory  or  on 
a  farm,  they  are  never  given  time  off  to  go 
and  register." 

There  is  considerable  fear  about  register- 
ing and  voting  among  blacks  in  Petersburg, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Clyde  Johnson,  a  city 
council  member.  He  said  that  blacks  have 
been  threatened  with  economic  reprisal  If 
they  registered  or  voted.  Such  tactics,  John- 
sou  believes,  are  particularly  effective  against 
people  in  domestic  service  and  in  low-pay- 
ing factory  Jobs.  For  example,  two  manu- 
facturers in  the  area  hire  many  blacks  in 
low-paying  Jobs.  Supervisory  help,  he  al- 
leges, often  tell  such  workers  who  the 
"right"  candidate  is. 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Of  course, 
only  official  State  actions  are  covered  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  If  that  were  the 
case  here,  would  not  Uie  Voting  Rights 
Act,  imder  the  legislation  passed  10  years 
ago,  could  not  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Har- 
ris, if  they  desired  to,  utilize  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  if  this  is  occurring  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  They  certainly  could 
petition  the  Attorney  General  and  ask 
the  Attorney  General  to  take  actAon  un- 
der section  3,  section  4,  section  5. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Anj'one 
can  present  charges.  But  under  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  charges  must  be  substan- 
tiated. These,  obviously,  could  not  be. 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  no  chal- 
lenges made  is  certainly  pretty  conclu- 
sive evidence,  it  seems  to  me.  that  there 
is  no  discrimination.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  say  again,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  specifically  stated,  as  long  ago  as 
1961,  that  Virginia  does  not  practice 
discrimination. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote  on  this  motion.  I  want  to  make 
a  few  remarks  for  the  Record  and  state 
my  position  on  it.  First,  when  the  vote 
is  taken  I  shall  vote  "no." 

I  want  to  make  It  clear,  however,  if 
and  when  we  come  to  voting  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill  unless  there  are  amend- 
ments that  I  do  not  know  about  now. 

But  my  vote  today  is  a  vote  of  protest 
against  the  procediure  we  are  following. 
It  may  be  that  I  am  a  htUe  old-fash- 
ioned, but  I  just  think  if  the  committee 
system  is  going  to  exist,  and  if  it  is  a  good 
system,  then  we  should  not  bypass  the 
system. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  some  confiicts 
and  could  not  meet  all  of  my  schedules. 
I  finally  sort  of  made  the  statement: 

Well,  I  am  going  ahead  to  the  other  meet- 
ing because  the  Senate  has  gotten  along  200 
years  without  me.  and  I  think  they  can  do 
without  me  a  little  while  longer. 

Then,  sort  of  facetiously.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  said: 
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You  know,  we  have  not  done  too  well  In 
the  iMt  aoo  years.  We  are  In  the  middle  of 
a  recession,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  an  In- 
flation, we  Jost  lost  a  war. 
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I  could  name  several  other  things.  The 
more  I  see,  Mr.  President,  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  of  this  Congress 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  Congress 
has  to  share  its  rightful— to  take  Its 
rightfid  share  of  the  responsibility  for  it. 
I  came  here  the  other  day  prepared  to 
discuss  a  bill  on  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  I  had  done  my  homework. 
I  had  called  Uie  Federal  judges  in  my 
State  and  discussed  it  with  them.  I  had 
talked  with  a  good  many  members  of  the 
bar  in  my  State,  had  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments to  be  offered.  Lo  and  behold,  I 
suddenly  found  that  because  of  limita- 
tions of  time  and  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers a  subsUtute  bill  had  been  offered 
that  was  not  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee or  discussed  by  the  committee,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  then  I  was  prevented 
from  even  speaking  on  the  substitute  bill. 
^Wter  the  bill  had  passed,  I  went  to  my 
ofllce  and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
over  the  weekend  looking  to  see  what  we 
had  passed.  We  passed  a  bUl  that,  bi  my 
opinion,  was  almost  completely  different 
from  what  the  bill  was  that  came  out  of 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  as  individual 
Members  of  the  Senate  study  and  un- 
derstand every  bill  that  comes  before  us. 
Of  necessity,  we  are  going  to  have  to  at 
some  time  tw  another  learn  to  rely  on  the 
work  of  our  colleagues  as  they  function 
as  committee  members.  But  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  come  in  and,  by  parliamentary 
ru^  and  procedures,  bypass  the  com- 
mittees, then  I  think  we  have  struck  a 
blow  against  the  committee  system,  and 
I  think  we  will  continue  to  perpetuate 
many  of  the  problems  that  confront  us 
tooay. 

As  I  read  the  memorandum  on  my  desk 
today  that  was  placed  here  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights    I 
guess  It  Is,  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
I  understand  they  have  heard  over  30 
wltn«8es  In  the  Senate  subcommittee. 
NOW  they  are  asking  us  to  come  here  and 
Toteon  this  bUl  without  the  benefit  of 
BaawnoK  what  thofle  witnesses  had  to  say 
what  Is  wrwig  wlOi  waiting  unta  the 
rommlttee  report  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Soiate.  and  then  consider  the  bill  In 
«m  orderly  fasWcm?  If  we  waited  too  late 
then  why  have  we  waited  so  long?  We 
have  known  afl  of  this  session  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  expired  August  7.  Why 
old  we  wait  until  the  last  10  days  before 
tte  August  recess  and  then  come  In  and 
toy  to  bypass  the  committee?  If  It  means 
■taylng  here  until  August  7  to  consider 
the  committee  bin  and  the  report  then 
let  us  do  that.  But  let  us  not  come  In  by 
BJere  strength,  because  you  have  the 
votes  and  try  to  pass  something  without 
adequate  consideration. 

I  resent  high-handedness  whether  It  Is 
on  the  side  on  which  I  Intend  to  vote  or 
^^ether  It  Is  carried  out  by  the  opposi- 
tion. I  Just  do  not  ttilnk  we  ought  to 
engage  In  this  sort  of  thing.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  take  the  House  bill 
fran  the  table  and  vote  on  It,  and  It  cer- 
tainly dampens  my  respect  for  the  com- 
mittee system  In  the  operations  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  the  votes  are 
already  counted,  but  I  think  that  this 
day,  if  we  follow  this  procedure,  there 
will  come  another  day  where  this  prece- 
dent will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

So  when  I  cast  my  vote  it  is  going  to 
be  a  vote  against  this  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary procedm-e  and  it  is  going  to  be 
a  vote.  I  think,  in  favor  of  an  orderly 
committee  process. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  remarks  and  for  his  high- 
minded  approach  to  this  problem. 

I  have  observed  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  as  he  has 
served  his  first  year  here  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  I  am  greatly  impressed  by  his 
work,  his  ideals,  his  call  for  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  he  is  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  the  bill  that  is  sought 
to  be  brought  up,  H.R.  6219,  has  never 
been  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee  of  the 
Senate;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wonder  if  it  disturbs  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Carol- 
ina that  at  the  time  the  Senate  bill  was 
under   consideration   in   the   Judiciary 
Committee  and  negotiations  were  being 
made  with  the  opponents  of  the  voting 
rights  bill,  and  they  were  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  opponents  would  have 
through  Monday  or  tlirough  Tuesday  in 
which  to  file  their  report,  and  while  they 
were  negotiating  with  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  that,  at  the  same  time,  plans 
were  being  laid  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  strike  by  seeking  to  bring  up  the  House 
bill.  Does  that  disturb  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  woiild  say  to  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Alabama  I  am 
not  familiar  wltii  the  actions  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  acting 
on  this  bill  and  was  about  ready  to  report 
it.  But  it  does  disturb  me  that  the  effort 
was  made  to  bring  the  bill  up  last  week 
without  some  notice  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  just  do  not  ttiink  we  are  playing  a 
cat-and-mouse  gsune  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  beUeve  that  every  measure  that  Is  con- 
sidered here  ought  to  be  considered  on 
Its  merits  and  ought  to  be  adopted  In  an 
orderly  fashion.  I  say  this  without  criti- 
cism of  anyone,  but  we  simply  need  to 
know  in  advance  what  Is  coming  up  be- 
cause we  just  cannot  stay  prepared  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  for  everything 
that  might  be  brought  up  without  some 
advance  notice  of  it 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  does  tJie  Soiator 
think  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill, 
with  more  than  70  votes  for  the  bill,  with 
the  leadership  calling  the  shots  at  all 
times,  with  an  appeal  being  taken  from 
a  ruling  of  the  Chair  or  the  Parliamen- 
tarian through  the  Chah:,  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  the  manner  In  which  this 
bill  hajB  been  handled.  In  the  face  of  this 
tremendous  majority  for  the  bill,  has 
taken  Just  a  little  bit  of  the  bloom  a 
little  bit  of  the  glow,  a  little  bit  of  the 


gloss  out  of  the  victory  they  are  going  to 
have  here  in  just  a  few  days? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  I  would  say  this 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, I  always  felt  when  I  was  serving 
in  the  senate  of  my  home  State,  or  even 
when  I  was  trying  a  case  in  the  courts  if 
I  had  the  strength  to  win  the  issue 'at 
hand  that  was  the  time  to  lean  over 
backwards  to  make  sure  I  not  on^  was 
fair  to  my  opponents,  but  that  I  left  the 
impression  with  everyone  that  I  had 
been  fair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  that  proposition  been 
shown  with  respect  to  this  bill,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  pass  judgment 
I  think  I  made  my  statement  clear  as  to 
why  I  am  voting  "no." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  beUeve  the  Senator  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  with  regard  to  the  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  today,  when  the 
debate  on  that  was  carried  out  I  was  in 
a  committee  meeting,  and  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  I  made  inquiry,  as  I  nor- 
mally do  as  to  what  is  pending,  and 
after  doing  that  I  came  down  to  the 
front  and  discussed  the  pending  matter 
with  the  Parliamentarian  and  asked  him 
to  show  me  the  rules  on  which  he  made 
his  ruling. 

In  other  words,  I  tried  to  vote  for 
what  I  thought  was  a  correct  Inteipreta- 
tion  of  that  ruling  and  I  did  not  try 
to  vote  a  party  Une. 

I  am  not  talking  about  Republican 
or  Democrat,  but  I  did  not  try  to  vote 
the  side  I  might  eventually  vote  on,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  make 
our  decisions,  especially  on  cases  or  de- 
cisions that  might  be  cited  in  years  to 
come  as  a  precedent  for  other  Senates 
to  follow. 

For  that  reason,  I  tried  to  make  the 
decision  on  the  New  Hampshire  matter. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  how  did  the  Senator 
vote?  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  voted  In  favor  of  sus- 
taining the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WeU,  I  am  not  surprised, 
the  Senator  having  read  the  rules,  com- 
ing to  that  decision. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  I  think  there  is  room  for 
difference  there,  but  after  reading  the 
rule  on  which  he  based  his  ophilon  and 
going  back  and  reading  the  precedent 
that  had  been  cited  In  support  of  the 
appeal  from  the  Chair,  I  concluded  that 
the  precedent  was  not  relevant  to  this 
particular  question  and,  therefore,  I 
voted  to  sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
as  he  had  been  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  the  Senator  made 
an  eminently  fair  and  correct  decision. 
Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  delighted  to. 
Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  expressing  his  thoughts  as 
he  has  here. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  a  long  time 
and  somehow  I  feel  a  little  sadness  these 
days,  because  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
moving  actively  in  the  way  we  ought  to 
at  all  times. 
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I  am  not  almhig  criticism  at  anyone, 
but  I  Just  feel  we  are  not  having  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  body  operate  the  way  I  would 
like  to  think  that  it  would  operate. 

I  want  to  say  with  reference  to  this 
legislation  that  will  be  pending  sooner 
or  later,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  would  like 
to  see  the  voting  rights  law  extended 
prortded  they  can  treat  us  all  alike.  I 
ha\-e  felt  there  has  been  a  high  degiee 
of  luafalrness,  lack  of  uniformity  as 
among  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

I  hope  to  goodness  tliat  amendments 
may  be  offered  and  accepted  that  w-ill 
remove  that  lack  of  faii-ness  as  among 
all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  may  say  this,  and  I  join  with  the 
Senator,  I  wish  I  could  see  a  copy  not 
only  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  but 
of  the  hearings,  see  what  these  witnesses 
said. 

I  listened  to  the  questions  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  this 
afternoon  as  to  what  was  in  the  hearings 
v.-ith  reference  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 
I  would  like  to  see  what  is  in  there  with 
reference  to  the  State  of  Alabama. 

I  may  say  this,  I  have  been  voting  a 
long  time  and  I  have  never  seen  any  dis- 
crimination as  among  people,  whether  it 
Is  racial,  or  between  rich  and  poor,  or 
whatever  the  classes  may  have  been,  I 
have  never  seen  any  at  any  polling  place 
iu  my  State,  and  I  have  been  in  a  good 
many  races  over  the  39  years  that  I  have 
been  ruiming  for  Congi-ess. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  successfully. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  1  believe  if  it  had 
been  there,  I  would  have  seen  It,  cer- 
tainly in  my  home  town  and  in  my  home 
coimty. 

So  I  will  say  this,  I  tiiink  tlie  Voting 
Rights  Act  did  some  good.  I  think  it 
proved  to  be  a  good  measure  and.  un- 
doubtedly, did  help  out,  in  many  in- 
stances. But  because  Virginia  may  have 
had  a  blot  on  It  In  1961  does  not  mean 
it  ought  to  be  held  there  until  1975. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Virghiia  did  not  have  a  blot  in  1961. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  stated  in  1961  that  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  Virginia  discriminated 
in  voting  rights  to  its  citizens. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor corrected  me.  I  remember  the  date 
being  used,  1961,  and  I  thought  there  was 
something  charged  against  Virginia  In 
1961. 

I  am  certain  there  have  been  things 
done  In  my  State  over  the  years,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  It  In  the  record.  I  wish 
we  had  those  hearings  on  our  desks  so 
we  could  see  what  has  been  said  by  wit- 
nesses, and  I  would  like  to  see  that  there 
are  things,  if  there  are  condltlont  In 
Alabama,  that  set  us  apart  from  other 
States  in  the  Union.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  they  are. 

I  Just  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
be  required  to  accept  an  act  as  long  as 
there  is  unfairness  in  it,  as  I  believe 
there  Is  tn  the  act  as  it  stands  today. 

It  can  be  cleared  op  by  amendments, 
if  we  ever  get  to  the  point  where  amend- 
ments will  be  allowed  and  if  adequate 
time  Is  given  to  the  presentation  of  those 
amendments.  It  can  be  cleared  up,  and  I 


hope  It  will  be,  because  I  believe  that 
good  can  be  accomplished  with  a  good 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Ml-.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  I  realize  that  as  a  new 
Member  of  the  Senate,  the  better  part  of 
judgment  ^^ould  tell  me  to  refram  from 
expressing  my  views,  but  I  am  afraid  if 
I  do  not  express  my  thoughts  while  I  am 
new  in  the  Senate,  that  I,  too,  may  soon 
get  so  involved  and  so  tied  up  that  I 
might  fall  into  the  same  rut  without  ever 
having  expressed  them.  So  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

I  conclude  by  saying — it  may  be  an 
old  cliche,  but  it  is  true — that  it  is  not 
hard  to  do  what  is  right  if  one  knows 
w  hat  is  right  and  the  only  way  I  can  try 
to  determine  what  is  right  is  to  have  the 
benefit  and  wisdom  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  made  studies  and  indepth  studies  of 
a  question. 

I  tiiank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  (Mr.  Spahkman)  an  interesting 
statement  on  page  11  of  the  House  re- 
port. We  do  not  have  a  Senate  report. 

Iu  general,  It  Is  estimated  that  18.0  per- 
cent of  blacic  registration  has  been  accom- 
plished through  Federal  examiners. 

Wliere  did  the  other  81.1  percent  of 
the  registration  come  from?  It  came 
from  the  local  boards  of  registrars  In 
the  States.  So  while  we  praise  the  work, 
Mr.  President,  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
let  us  bear  in  mind  also  that  our  own 
State  authorities  Irnve  been  responsible 
for  registering  81.1  percent  of  the  blacks 
who  have  been  registered  throughout  the 
South  since  the  oiiginal  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  who 
has  expressed  the  hope  that  amendments 
will  be  received  and  accepted,  that  I 
would  not  count  too  much  on  that,  I 
will  say  to  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league. I  fear  that  the  old  steamroller 
is  going  to  be  at  work  and  no  amend- 
ment, no  basic  and  fundamental 
amendment,  will  be  permitted  to  this 
bUl. 

I  would  not  count  too  much  on  Uie 
bill  being  straightened  out  here  in  the 
Chamber.  I  would  predict  that  not  one 
single  basic  and  fundamental  amend- 
ment giving  any  relief  to  Southern 
States  will  be  accepted  In  the  Senate. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  asslstsmt  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  time  remains 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  One 
minute  45  seconds  remains. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 


the  yeas  and  nays  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  already  have  been  ordered. 

Is  aU  time  yielded  back? 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6219. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
ABOimEZK),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers'*  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford>,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hari),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  .  the 
Senator  from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Humph- 
rey), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  In- 
OUYE),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mi-. 
McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  BntEN)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk*  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett  • , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENicK,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
(joldwater),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

{RoUcaU  Vote  No.  306  Leg.| 
TEAS— 63 


Baker 

Glenn 

Mondale 

Bean 

Gravel 

Montoya 

BeUmon 

Crlffln 

Muskle 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Gar^  W. 

Packvood 

Brock 

Hartke 

Pastors 

Brooke 

Hatha  wny 

Pearaoa 

BucUe.v 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Byrd,  Roben  C.  Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jarlts 

BiblooS 

Case 

Both 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Schwelkcr 

Church 

Laxalt 

Scott,  Hugh 

Clark 

l/eahy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Culver 

Mansfield 

atevenaou 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Stone 

Dole 

McClure 

Tart 

Eaglston 

McGee 

Tower 

I^ong 

McOovam 

Tunney 

Cam 

McIntTi* 

WlUlams 

NATS— 13 

AUea 

Hdms 

BttA. 

Uorgan 

SUnnla           ■ 

Harry  r. 

Jr.    Nunn 

Talmadga 

Fannin 

Scott, 

Thuimond 

Haaaen 

WUlUmL. 

Toiinc 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Abourezk 

Bnmpan 

Ooldwatar 

Bartlett 

DomsDld 

Hart.  PhUtp  A. 

Bayh 

Eastland 

HaskeU 

Blden 

Ford 

Hatfield 
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Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
txmg 
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McCleUaA 
Metcall 

Il<088 

Nelson 
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Percy 

^minerion 

welcker 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (H.B.  6219)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rigbts  Act  or  1965  to  ext«n(l  certain  provi- 
Uoua  for  an  additional  10  years,  to  make 
permanent  the  ban  against  certain  prereq^ii- 
sltes  to  voting,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pi-esident,    I 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion,  having  been  presented  un- 
der the  rule  XXn,  the  Chan-,  without 
objection,  dhects  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotube  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
HJl.  6219,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for 
an  additional  10  years,  to  make  permanent 
the  ban  against  certain  prerequisites  to  vot- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Alan  Cranston,  Stuart 
Symington,  Gale  W.  McGee,  John 
Olenn,  Gary  W.  Hart,  William  Prox- 
mlre,  Gaylord  Nelson.  John  Culver,  Lee 
Metcalf,  John  V.  Tunney,  Richard 
(Dick)  Stone,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Richard  S. 
ScbweUcer,  and  Bob  Packwood. 


may 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
1  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  ta  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  evening. 
It  stand  In  recess  until  the  horn-  of  11  a  jn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TnCB  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  S.  555 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  on 
the  conference  report  on  S.  555.  If 
granted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  conference  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  turn 
to  that  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJectlcD? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 


I  EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM— 
I  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  555,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port v^-ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legialative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  committee  on  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  ou  the 
amendment  of  the  Hov!se  to  the  bill  (S.  555) 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  tliH  report,  siynrd  by  all  Die  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  tc  con.sider  the  rejiort,  a-s 
follows : 

C<»NFtiiEKcs  Report  (To  AccowpiiNv  S.  555) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  555) 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  re-spectlve  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Us  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
lollows: 

la  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Hou.-te  amendment  hisijrt  the 
lollowing: 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  321  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read:  "Tlie  Secretary 
shall  designate  any  area  In  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an 
emergency  area  if  he  finds  that  a  natural 
disaster  has  occurred  in  said  area  which 
substantially  affected  farmmg,  ranching,  or 
aquaculture  operations.  For  p\irpo«Cd  of  this 
subtitle  'aquaculttire'  means  husbandry  of 
aquatic  organisms  under  a  controlled  or  se- 
lected environment.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  321  of 
the  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(R)  m  the  first  sentence  after  the  wcvds 
"major  disaster"  insert  "or  emergency", 
strike  the  words  "oyster  planters"  and  "oy- 
ster planting"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "persons  engaged  in  aquaculture"  and 
"acquaculture",  respectively;  and 

«b)  delete  everythUig  after  the  first  sen- 
tence, strike  the  period,  and  insert:  "and 
are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where to  finance  their  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  taking  into  consid- 
eration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  In  the  community  in  or  near 
which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for  slm- 
Uar  purposes  and  periods  of  time.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  loan  applications  filed  prior  to 
July  9,  1976.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  322  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read:  "Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  of  the  ptirposes  authorized 
for  loans  tmder  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title, 
as  well  as  for  crop  or  livestock  changes 
deemed  desirable  by  the  applicant:  Provided, 
That  such  loans  may  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss 
sustained  as  a  restUt  of  the  disaster.". 

8»c.  5.  Section  324  of  the  Act  la  amended 
to  read:  "Loans  made  or  Insured  under  this 
Act  shall  be  (l)  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  In 
•xce.ss  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  on  loans 


up  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss  caused 
by  the  disaster,  and  (2)  for  any  loans  or  por- 
tions of  loans  In  excess  of  that  amount,  the 
Interest  rate  will  be  that  prevailing  In  the 
private  market  for  simUar  loans,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  All  such  loans  shall 
be  repayable  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary- 
may  determine,  taking  into  account  the  pur- 
poses of  the  lain  and  tiie  nature  and  effect 
of  the  disaster,  but  not  later  than  provided 
for  loans  for  slmUar  purposes  under  subtitles 
A  and  B  of  this  title,  and  upon  the  fiUl  per- 
.sonnl  liability  oi'  the  borrower  and  upon  the 
l>est  seciu-ity  avaUable,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe:  Proiided.  That;  the  security  is  ade- 
quate to  assure  repayment  of  the  loans;  ex- 
cept that  if  such  security  is  not  available  be- 
cause of  the  disaster,  the  Secretai7  shall  (1) 
accept  as  seciu-lty  such  collateral  as  is  avail- 
able, a  portion  or  all  of  which  may  have  de- 
preciated in  value  due  to  the  disaster  and 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  to- 
gether with  his  confidence  in  the  repayment 
ability  of  tlie  applicaui;,  is  adequate  security 
lor  the  loan,  and  (il)  make  such  loan  repav- 
aUle  at  such  times  as  he  may  determUie,  not 
later  than  that  provided  under  subtitles  A 
and  B  of  this  title,  as  justified  by  the  needs 
of  the  applicant:  P,ovided  further,  That  for 
any  disaster  occurring  after  January  1,  1975, 
the  Secretary,  if  the  loan  is  for  a  purpose  de- 
scriljed  in  subtitle  B  of  this  title,  may  make 
the  loan  repayable  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
more  than  .seven  years,  but  not  more  than 
twenty   years,   if   the   Secretary   determUies 
til  at  the  need  of  the  loan  applicant  justifies 
t;'jch  a  longer  repayment  period:   Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  any  loan  made  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  connection 
with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment  tinder  sec- 
tion 7(b)  (1),  ^2),  or  (4)  of  the  Small  Busl- 
jieas  Act  shall  bear  Uiterest  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined   in    the    first    paragraph    following 
section  7(b)  (8)  of  such  Act  for  loans  under 
paragraplis    (3),    (5),    <6),    (7),    or    (8)    of 
section  7(b).". 

Sec.  6.  Section  325  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  "Hie  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate authority  to  any  State  director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
emergency  loans  in  any  area  within  a  State 
of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  out  in  section  321  (a)  without  any 
formal  area  designation  being  made:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  State  director  finds  that  a 
natiwal  disaster  has  substantially  affected 
twenty-five  or  less  farming,  ranching,  or 
aquaculttire  <^)eratlou8  in  the  area.". 

Sec.  7.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Act, 
add  a  new  section  329  stathig:  "An  applicant 
seeking  financial  assistance  based  on  produc- 
tion losses  must  show  that  a  single  enter- 
prise which  constitutes  a  basic  part  of  his 
farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculttu-e  operation 
has  sustained  at  least  a  20  per  centum  loss 
of  normal  per  acre  or  per  animal  production 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster.". 

Sbc.  8,  At  the  end  of  subtitle  0  of  the  Act, 
add  a  new  section  330  stating:  "Subsequent 
loans,  to  continue  the  farming,  ranching,  or 
aquaculture  operation  may  be  made  under 
this  subtitle  on  an  annual  basis,  for  not  to 
exceed  five  additional  years,  to  eligible  bor- 
rowers, at  the  prevaUlng  rate  of  interest  In 
the  private  market  for  similar  loans  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  when  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  farming,  ranching,  or 
aquacultiure  operation  has  not  Improved  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  the  borrower  to  obtain 
such  financing  from  other  sources.". 

Sec.  9.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  the  Act, 
add  a  new  section  345  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  345.  On  or  before  February  16  of 
each  calendar  year  beginning  with  calendar 
year  1976,  or  such  other  date  as  may  be 
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specified  by  the  appropriate  Committee,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  testify  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agrlculttire  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  provide  justification  in  detail 
of  the  amount  requested  in  the  budget  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for 
the  purposes  authorized  in  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  of  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  uti- 
lized during  such  fiscal  year  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Ru- 
ral Development  Insurance  Pimd.". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
James  O.  Eastland, 
Geobge  McGovebn, 
James  B.  Aixen, 
hubebt  h.  humphcey, 
Robert  Dole, 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Henrt  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Bob   Berglano, 
E  OE  la  Garza, 
Alvin  Baldus, 
Glenn  English, 
Jack  Hightower, 
Berkley  Bedell, 
Richard  Nolan, 
William  C.  Wampler, 
Edward  R.  Maoigan, 
Richard  Kelly, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing rotes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  555)  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  In  the  following 
outline,  except  for  conforming,  clarifying, 
and  technical  changes : 

(1)  Designation  of  emergency  areas. 

The  Senate  bill  "authorizes"  the  Secre- 
tary to  designate  any  area  as  an  emergency 
area  for  purposes  of  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram if  he  finds  that  a  natural  disaster  has 
occurred  In  the  area  which  substantially  af- 
fected farming,  ranching,  or  "oyster-produc- 
ing" operations. 

The  House  amendment  "requires"  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  loans  in  such  situations;  and 
strikes  "oyster-producing"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears in  the  Senate  bill  and  Inserts  In  lieu 
thereof  "aquaculttire".  The  House  amend- 
ment defines  "aqttaculture"  as  meaning  "htis. 
bandry  of  aquatic  organisms  under  a  con- 
trolled or  selected  environment".  The  House 
amendment  also  Includes  under  the  defini- 
tion of  "natural  disaster"  the  natural  oc- 
currence of  certain  biological  organisms,  In- 
cluding organisms  known  as  "the  Red  Tide". 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Ho-use  amendment  with  an  amendment  de- 
leting the  sentence  which  provides  that  "nat- 
ural disaster"  shall  litclude  the  natural  oc- 
currence of  certain  biological  organisms, 
including  the  Red  Tide. 

The  Confer)  es  Intend,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  coordinate  bla  ac- 
tivities «lth  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Administrator,  Small  Btislness 
Administration,  so  as  to  Insure  that  all  possi- 
ble assistance  will  be  made  available  to  those 
engaged  In  agrlctilture  who  are  victims  of 
natural  occurrences  such  as  the  Red  Tide.  It 
Is  of  particular  concern  to  the  Conferees  that 


those  engaged  In  agrlculttire,  as  defined  In 
section  2  of  this  bill,  not  find  themselves  In  a 
"no  man's  land"  of  disaster  assistance  where, 
through  technical  interpretations  of  the  law, 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  disaster  loan  as- 
sistance from  either  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
working  In  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  is  directed  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  1,  1976,  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  economic  injury  incurred 
by  those  Involved  in  agriculture,  as  defined 
in  this  bill,  who  are  unable  to  produce  and 
market  a  product  for  human  consumption 
because  of  disease  or  toxicity  in  such  product 
caused  by  the  nattual  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain biological  organisms  such  as,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  Red  Tide.  The  re- 
port shall  include:  (1)  descriptions  of  pro- 
grams under  which  loan  assistance  is  made 
available  to  such  disaster  victims;  (2)  sta- 
tistics setting  forth  the  amount  of  loan  as- 
sistance provided;  (3)  geographical  areas,  or 
boundaries,  within  which  such  assistance  has 
been  provided;  and  (4)  types  of  natural  oc- 
currences of  certain  biological  organisms 
which  have  been  covered  by  loan  assistance. 

The  Secretary  Is  fm-ther  directed  to  in- 
clude in  his  report  action  which  has  been,  or 
is  being,  undertaken  by  the  Executive  Branch 
to  resolve  any  problems  which  may  involve 
disaster  victims  engaged  in  aquaculture  who 
apply  for  disaster  loan  assistance  and  to  sub- 
mit legislative  recommendations  where  ex- 
isting legal  authority  is  unclear  or  In  need 
of  amendment. 

(2)  "Credit  elsewhere"  requirement. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provide  that  loans  would  be 
made  only  to  victims  of  a  disaster  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  this 
"credit  elsewhere"  requirement  shall  not 
apply  to  loan  applications  filed  prior  to 
JtUy  9, 1976. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  It  is,  however,  the  intent 
of  the  Conferees  that  the  "credit  elsewhere  ' 
requirement  be  implemented  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  In  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  delay  affording  needed  assistance  to 
victims  of  dlasters. 

(J)  Emergency  loans  for  crop  or  livestock 
changes. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  loans  for  crop 
or  livestock  changes  deemed  desirable  "as  a 
result  of  changes  in  market  demand  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  disaster". 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  loans 
for  crop  or  livestock  changes  deemed  desir- 
able "by  the  applicant". 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(4)  Interest  rate  on  loans  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  (as  under  exist- 
ing law)  that  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
for  emergency  loans  made  for  actual  losses 
would  be  6  percent  i)er  year. 

The  House  amendment  retains  the  Sen- 
ate provision  but  revises  It  to  provide  that 
the  amotmt  eligible  for  the  6  percent  rate 
of  interest  could  not  "exceed  $100,000  per 
loan".  The  balance  wotild  be  at  the  Interest 
rate  prevailing  in  the  private  market  for 
similar  loans. 

The  Conference  substitute  delstes  the  lim- 
itation contained  In  the  House  amendment. 
In  taking  tills  action,  the  Conferees  note 
that  there  Is  no  such  limitation  In  the  Small 
Business  Act  under  which  the  Small  Business 
Administration  makes  disaster  loans. 

(5)  Security  and  collateral  for  emergency 
loans. 


Tlie  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  accept  as  seciulty  for  repayment  of 
emergency  loans  coUateral  which  has  depre- 
ciated in  value  because  of  the  disaster  if  the 
collateral,  together  with  the  lender's  confi- 
dence in  the  repayment  ability  of  the  appli- 
cant, is  adequate  security. 

The  House  a.-nendment  also  requires  the 
Secretary  to  make  emergency  loans  If  no  col- 
lateral is  available  because  of  the  disaster  and 
the  lender  has  sufficient  confidence  In  the 
repayment  ability  of  the  applicant  to  assure 
repayment  of  the  loan.  In  both  cases,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  make  the  loans  re- 
payable at  such  times  as  he  may  determine, 
as  Justified  by  the  needs  of  the  applicant 
(but  not  later  than  the  repayment  periods 
for  real  estate  loans  and  operating  loans  un- 
der existing  law ) . 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
amendment  with  two  modifications.  The 
Conference  substitute  deletes  the  require- 
ment that  loans  be  made  in  cases  where  no 
collateral  is  available.  In  cases  where  the 
coUateral  has  depreciated  in  value  becau.se 
of  the  disaster,  the  locm  Is  required  to  be 
made  If  the  coUateral,  tc^ether  vrtth  the  Sec- 
retary's confidence  In  the  applicants  repa\- 
ment  abiUty,  Is  adequate  security. 

(fi)  Special  loans. 

The  Senate  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary — 
with  respect  to  any  disaster  occurring  be- 
tween January  1,  1975,  and  July  1,  1976 — to 
make  an  emergency  loan  for  an  operating- 
type  purpose  for  not  more  than  20  years  if 
it  Is  determined  that  the  applicants  financial 
need  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  Justifies  a 
longer  repayment  term  than  that  normaUy 
extended  for  operating  loans,  and  there  Is 
adequate  security  to  assure  repayment  over 
the  longer  period. 

The  House  amendment  retains  the  Senate 
provision  but  makes  it  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  any  disaster  occurring  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(7)  Interest  rate  of  disaster  loans  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Administratitm. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
any  loan  made  by  the  Small  Buslnew  Ad- 
mUiistration  in  connection  with  a  disaster 
occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  shaU  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
determined  tmder  section  7(a)  (4)  (b)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act;  namely,  at  the  average 
aimual  Interest  rate  ou  all"  Interest  bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  the  loan  and  adjtisted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  one  per  centum  plus  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  centum  per  annum. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
IH-ovislon,  (Under  existing  law,  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  for  disaster  loans  made  by 
the  SmaU  Buelness  Administration  Is  5  per- 
cent per  year  and  is  governed  by  the  interest 
rate  for  FHA  emergency  loans  under  section 
324  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  The  SenaU  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  amend  section  324  of  the  Act  to 
provide  that  the  prevailing  private  market 
rate  of  Interest  for  similar  loans,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  shall  apply  to  the 
amount  of  any  loan  In  excess  of  the  actual 
loss  caused  by  the  disaster.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  that 
provides  that  loans  made  by  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  In  connection  with  a 
disaster  occurring  on  or  after  the  data  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  that  shall  be  not  more  than  the  rate 
specified  in  the  House  amendment,  ' 
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(«)  Ellf/ibUity  for  asaistajice  baaed  on  pro- 
duction loss. 

The  Senate  blU  provides  that.  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  emergency  loan  assistance 
biased  on  a  production  lose,  an  applicant 
must  show  that  he  Incurred  at  least  a  20 
percent  loss  of  normal  per  acre  or  per  animal 
production  as  a  reeult  of  the  disaster. 

The  House  amendment  retains  the  Senate 
provision  but  modifies  it  to  provide  that  the 
applicant  must  show  that  'a  single  enter- 
prise which  constitutes  a  basic  part"  of  his 
operation  sustained  at  least  a  20  percent  loes. 
The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  The  Conferees  intend  that 
the  term  "single  enterprise"  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  entei-prlses  which  constitute 
parts  of  the  applicant's  farming,  ranching, 
or  aquaculture  operation.  The  following  are 
examples  of  "single  enterprises";  (a)  all  cash 
crops;  (b)  all  feed  crops;  (c)  beef  operations; 
(d)  dairy  operations;  (e)  poultry  operations; 
(f)  hog  operations;  and  (g)  aquaculture 
operations. 

A  "single  enterprise"  which  constituted 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  gross  Income 
from  the  farming  operation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  "basic"  enterprise.  Therefore,  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a  disaster  loan,  an 
applicant  must  have  sustained  at  least  a  20 
percent  loss  of  normal  per  acre  or  per  animal 
production  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  in  one 
or  more  basic  single  enterprises. 

(9)  Use  of  the  ACIF  to  pay  administrative 
expenses. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  emergency  loan  program, 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  funds  from  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  pay 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  program. 

The  House  amendment  strikes  the  Senate 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  The  Conferees  note  that,  un- 
der existing  law,  the  Secretary  may  draw 
whatever  amounts  are  needed  from  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  emergency  loan  program. 

(10)  Congressional  authorization  prior  to 
any  appropriations  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  use  of 
rei^olving  funds. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  after  September  30,  1976.  shall  be  the 
sums  here«ifter  authorized  by  law.  The  House 
amendment  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
could  utilize  sums  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Insurance  Fund  during  each  fiscal 
year  after  September  30,  1976.  only  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  authorized  annually  by 
law. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

In  lieu  of  the  House  amendment,  the 
Conference  substitute  provides  that  on  or 
before  February  15  of  each  calendar  year 
beginning  with  calendar  year  1976,  or  such 
other  date  as  may  be  specified  by  the  ap- 
propriate Committee,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  testify  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  House  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  provide  Justification  In  de- 
tail of  the  amount  requested  in  the  budget 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  the  piuTJosea  authorized  In  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and 
of  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  utUlzed  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund. 

Under  the  Conference  substitute,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  testify  and  iro- 
vlde  a  detailed  Justification  (1)  of  appro- 
priations requested  for  such  Items  as  the 
restoration  of  losses  previously  Incurret*.  In 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fvind  and 


the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund,  di- 
rect lo&BB  and  grants  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  administering  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Act.  and  (2)  of  amounts 
provided  In  the  budget  as  estimated  to  be 
expended  for  the  next  fiscal  year  from  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  for  such 
matters  as  financing  real  estate  loans,  oper- 
iitlng  loans,  emergency  loans,  water  and  fa- 
cility loans,  industrial  development  lo.inis, 
and  oonjnmnity  facility  loans. 

HCBMAK  E.  TALMADCE, 

James  O.  Eastland, 
George  McOovesn. 
James  B.  Allen, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrfy. 
Robert  Dole, 
Carl  T.  Cttrtis. 
Henry  Bellmon, 
JifiHagcrs  on  the  Part  of  ihc  .'icnalr. 
Bob  Bergland, 

E   DE   la   OARZA, 

Alvin  Baldus, 
Oi.ENN  English. 
Jack  Hightowek, 
Berkley  Bedell, 
Richard  Nolan, 
William  C.  Wampler, 
Edwabd  R.  Madican, 
Richard  Kelly, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port inasmuch  as  the  conferees  all  signed 
it, 

Mr.  President,  S.  555  changes  the 
emergency  disaster  loan  program  for  ag- 
riculture administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  It  simplifies  the 
proceduies  imder  which  loans  are  made 
to  victims  of  natural  disasters  and  makes 
additional  credit  assistance  available. 

Eveiy  year  American  agriculture  is 
buffeted  by  a  sometimes  fickle  mother 
nature.  The  blizzards  of  last  winter  an- 
nihilated thousands  of  cattle  and  left 
many  producers  reeling  at  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy. 

The  recent  torrential  floods  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  have  not  only  destroyed 
tills  year's  crops,  but  they  demolished 
entire  faitns. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  crisis  has  oc- 
cuired  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the 
past  2  weeks  on  a  somev/hat  .smaller 
scale. 

While  some  disasters  are  more  dra- 
matic than  others,  the  hardships  for  the 
individual  producer  who  has  lost  his 
crops,  livestock,  and  the  results  of  a  life's 
work  is  the  same  In  a  $5  million  disaster 
as  In  One  of  the  $100  million  magnitude. 

It  Is  impossible  for  anyone  or  any  pro- 
gi-am  to  totally  alleviate  this  suffering 
or  replace  the  losses — but  they  can  be 
minimized. 

It  is.  therefore,  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  our  disaster  programs  be  rapid 
in  application  and  adequate  In  scope  so 
as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  human  suffer- 
ing and  economic  losses. 

Mr.  President,  S.  555  is  legislation 
which  permits  timely  reaction  to  emer- 
gencies at  levels  adequate  to  do  the  job. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  conference  committee. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection.  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Summary  op  S.  556,  as  ABttNOED  by  thk 

CONFEBENCB     COMMITTEE 

S.  556,  as  amended  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, makes  the  following  changes  In  the 
Farmers  Homes  Administration  emergencv 
loan  program:  ' 

(1)  The  requirement  in  existing  law  that 
there  be  a  general  need  for  agricultural  cre- 
dit would  be  eliminated.  Therefore,  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  ade- 
quate credit  is  available  before  desiguatiue 
the  area  for  emergency  loans. 

(2)  The  bUl  makes  it  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  delegate  authority  to  State  direc- 
tors of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
make  emergency  loans  in  an  area  (without 
it  being  formally  deslgnatctt'  by  the  Secre- 
tary) if  the  State  director  finds  that  a  natur- 
al disaster  has  substantiaUy  affected  twenty. 
five  or  less  farming,  ranching,  or  aquacul- 
t»ire  operations  in  the  area. 

(3)  Loans  would  be  made  oiUy  to  victims 
of  a  disaster  who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  other  sources,  thereby  directing  emer- 
gency assistance  to  those  who  most  need  it 
This  provision  would  not  apply  to  loan  an- 
plications  filed  prior  to  July  9,  1975. 

(4)  In  addition  to  loans  for  production 
losses  and  physical  losses,  emergency  loans 
could  be  made  for  crop  or  livestock  changes 
deemed  desirable  by  the  applicant  borrower. 

Many  producers  need  financing  to  enable 
them  to  change  their  operations  because  of 
economic  conditions  and  to  overcome  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  caused  by  the  disaster. 

(5)  Loans  could  be  made  for  an  amount  m 
excess  of  the  actual  loss  caused  by  the  dis- 
aster. However,  loans  in  excess  of  the  actual 
loss  woiUd  be  at  thTTionmierclal  rate  of  Ui- 
terest  for  similar  loans.  As  under  existing  law 
the  Interest  rate  on  loans  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  actual  loss  could  not  exceed  five  ner- 
cent  per"^ar. 

(6)  The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
cept as  secuilty  for  repayment  of  emergency 
loans  collateral  which  has  deprlcated  In  value 
because  of  the  disaster  if  the  collateral,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  confidence  in  the 
repayment  abUity  of  the  applicant.  Is  ade- 
quate security.  In  such  case,  the  Secretary 
Is  required  to  make  the  loan  repayable  at 
such  times  as  he  may  determine,  as  Justified 
by  the  needs  of  the  applicant  (but  not  later 
than  the  repayment  periods  for  real  estate 
loans  and  t^eratlng  loans  under  existing 
law).  -    " 

(7)  The  bUI  provides  that,  Ui  order  to  be 
eligible  for  emergency  loan  assistance  based 
on  a  production  loss,  an  applicant  must  show 
that  "a  single  enterprise  which  constitutes  a 
basic  part"  of  his  operation  sustained  at  least 
a  20  percent  loss. 

The  term  "single  enterprise"  is  to  be  con- 
strued to  mean  enterprises  which  constitute 
parts  of  the  applicant's  farming,  ranching, 
or  aquaculture  operation.  The  following  are 
examples  of  "single  enterprises":  (a)  all  cash 
crops;  (b)  aU  feed  crops;  (c)  beef  operations; 
(d)  dairy  operations;  (e)  poultry  operations; 
(f)  hog  operations;  and  (g)  aquacnltore 
operations. 

A  "single  enterprise"  which  constituted  not 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  gross  income  from 
the  farming  operation  is  to  be  considered  a 
'basic"  enterprise.  Therefore,  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  a  disaster  loan,  an  applicant  must 
have  sustained  at  least  a  20  percent  loss  of 
normal  per  acre  or  per  animal  production 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster  m  one  or  more 
basic  single  enterprises. 

(8)  Annual  subsequent  emergency  loans 
for  a  period  up  to  five  years  could  be  macie 
when  the  borrowers  need  the  credit  to  con- 
tinue their  operations  and  cannot  obtain  fi- 
nancing from  other  sources.  However,  the  in- 
terest rate  of  such  subsequent  loans  wovQd 
be  at  the  commercial  rate  for  similar  loans. 

This  provision  takes  account  of  the  need 
for  emergency  loann  dming  the  recorery  pe- 
riod following  a  disaster.  Such  annual  fi- 
nancing should  enable  producers  to  recover 
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from  the  disaster  and  return  to  their  normal 
sources  of  credit  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

(9)  With  respect  to  any  disaster  occurring 
after  January  1,  1975,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  make  an  emergency  loan  for  an 
operating-type  purpose  for  not  more  than 
twenty  years  If  It  Is  determined  that  the  ap- 
plicaiifs  financial  need  as  a  resvUt  of  the 
disaster  Justifies  a  longer  payment  term  than 
that  normally  extended  for  operating  loans 
and  there  Is  adequate  security  to  assvue  re- 
payment over  the  longer  period. 

■This  provision  should  enable  the  Secretary 
to  afford  needed  relief  to  victims  of  such  se- 
vere disasters  as  the  January  1975  blizzard 
In  the  Midwest. 

(10)  Tlie  bill  provides  that  loans  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Adminliitraiiou  in  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  that  shall  not  be 
more  than  the  average  auuxinl  interest  rate 
on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  (Under  existing  law,  the  max- 
imum rate  of  interest  for  disaster  loans  made 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  is  five 
percent  per  year  and  is  governed  by  the  In- 
terest rate  for  FHA  emergency  loans  under 
section  324  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  The  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 324  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the  pre- 
vailing private  market  rate  of  interest  for 
similar  loans,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  apply  to  the  amount  of  any  FHA 
loan  In  excess  of  the  actual  loss  caused  by 
the  disaster.) 

(11)  The  bill  provides  that  on  or  before 
February  15  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
with  calendar  year  1976.  or  such  other  date 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
testify  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  provide  Justifica- 
tion In  detail  of  the  amount  requested  In  the 
budget  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  authorized  In  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
and  of  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  utilized 
during  such  fiscal  year  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Insurance  Fuiid. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  seconds? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  the  Senator 
says  "Red  River,"  he  means  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  not  the  Red  River 
down  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Tlie  Red  River  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  j'leld  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  confirm 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said  with  reference  to  unani- 
mous agreement,  and  I  support  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  mo\e  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    SUB- 
MITTED JULY  18,  1976 


ABORTION  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS:  THE 
MYTHS  AND  THE  FACTS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  over  the  Bartlett  amendment 
to  the  Nurse  Training  and  Health  Reve- 
nue Sharing  and  Health  Services  Act  of 
1975  which,  had  it  passed,  would  have 
prohibited  Federal  funding  of  abortion.'^, 
a  proaboi-tion  report  from  the  U.S.  Civil 
Riglits  Commission  was  put  into  the 
Record.  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
this  report  played  a  part  in  defeating 
the  Bartlett  amendment,  as  it  was  highly 
critical  of  any  effort  to  prohibit  Federal 
funding  of  abortions. 

I  have  criticized  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission report  on  many  grounds,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  an  almost  total  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  complexities  of 
the  issue  and  an  insensitivity  to  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  millions  of  Americans. 
It  is  an  intellectually  sloppy,  historically 
inaccurate  and,  in  parts,  deeply  pi'eju- 
diced  document — hardly  what  we  expect 
from  a  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  now  have 
a  detailed,  scholarly — and  devastating — 
full-length  criticism  of  that  unfortunate 
document,  written  by  Eugene  Krasicky. 
general  coimsel  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops,  Washington. 
D.C.  The  inaccuracies,  the  unstated  but 
implicit  religious  bias,  the  misreading  of 
histoiy  and  the  general  polemic  nature 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  report 
are  dealt  with  in  a  scholaily  yet  forceful 
manner.  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  most  certainly  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  entitled  "A  Critical 
Analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  on  Abortion"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Repojit  of  the 

U.S.    CoMMis«iiON    ON    Civil    Rights    on 

Abortion 

(By  Eugene  Ki-asickyi 
introduction 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
now  become  an  instrument  for  repression  oi 
civil  rights  it  was  once  designed  to  safeguard. 
Through  Its  April  1975  tract,  euphemistically 
entitled,  "Constitutional  Aspects  of  the  Right 
to  Limit  Child-bearing",  and  through  the  cir- 
cumstances siuTounding  the  Issuance  of  that 
document,  the  Commission  has  evidenced  its 
readiness  to  put  down  the  shield  of  protector 
and  to  take  up  the  sword  of  the  partisan. 

The  Report  profferred  by  the  Commission 
Is  remarkable.  It  celebrates  abortion  with  a 
commitment  so  manifestly  complete  that  It 
even  caUs  for  the  repeal  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  First  Amendment  gtiaran- 
tees.  An  arm  of  government  specifically 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  civil 
rights  has  allowed  its  preoccupation  with 
abortion  to  override  any  sensitivity  to  the 
rights  of  the  unborn  or  for  the  freedom  of 
conscience  of  those  individuals  and  Institu- 
tions opposed  to  participation  in  abortion 
procedures  because  of  conscience. 

The  Commission  was  established  as  a  pub- 
lic body  to  appraise  the  policies  of  the 
federal  government  with  respect  to  civil 
rights,  and  to  serve  as  a  reliable  source  for 
legislative  proposals. 


OriginitUy,  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
was  limited  to  those  deprivations  grounded 
in  discrimination  by  reason  of  color,  religion, 
race,  cmt  national  origin.'  In  1972,  Congress 
extended  the  grounds  to  include  sex  based 
discrimination.  However,  the  Congress  did  so 
with  the  caveat  that  the  "grant  of  additional 
jurisdiction  should  not  be  allowed  to  cloud 
the  other,  important  concerns  of  the  Com- 
mission." -  The  Report  submitted  by  the 
Commission  not  only  clouds  other  concerns, 
it  liter.xUy  obscures  them.  II  exhibits  a  cal- 
lous attitude  for  the  rights  of  the  tmborii 
child  and  !io  consideration  whatsoever  Is 
given  to  the  rights  of  those  who  oppose 
abortion   procedures  because  of  conscience. 

This  disregard  for  constitutional  guar- 
antees is  in.ignlfled  by  the  manner  in  which 
thf  Report  was  using  during  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  Bartlett  Amendment.  The 
Bartlett  proposal  would  have  barred  the  use 
c£  Federal  funds  In  payment  of  elective 
abortions.  The  debate  on  this  proposal  took 
place  on  April  10.  1975.  A  member  of  the 
Senate  secured  a  letter  from  Arthur  Flem- 
niing.  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rl^alts.  dated  AprU  9.  1975.  which 
specifically  urged  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
proposed  Dinendmcnt  and  offered  the  then 
nnrelea.scd  Report  as  the  basis  lor  this  rec- 
ommendation. This  Senator  placed  copies  of 
this  letter  on  each  senator's  desk  and  read 
portions  of  it  during  the  floor  debate." 

The  Commission  Issued  its  Report  four  daj  s 
iBtor.  In  ft  very  real  sense,  then,  this  Report 
was  a  part  of  the  maneuverlngs  to  defeat  the 
Bartlett  Amendment  and  Its  significance 
cp.nnot  bo  a.<!.sessed  apart  from  that  action. 

RH-l.RT     RKCCMMENDR     REPEAL     OF     CC'MSCIEM'E 
CI.AUSK    AMENDMENT 

One  of  I  lie  primary  requisites  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  the  right  to  freedom  of  con- 
srience.  It  is  this  right  of  individuals  within 
the  body  politic  which  Is  protective  of  all 
other  rights. 

The  right  to  abortion  or  Its  more  genteel 
formulation  referred  to  In  the  preface  to  the 
Report,  the  "right  to  limit  childbearing",  has 
purpKjrtedly  been  discovered,  iu  indirect 
lashion,  In  the  penumbra  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  freedom  of  conscience  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.* 
Protection  from  the  violation  of  conscience, 
moreover,  has  been  clearly  established  by  case 
law  to  be  an  Inviolate  right  not  originating 
in  the  right  to  worship  or  religious  senti- 
ment.°  Madison  referred  to  this  as  the  most 
important  of  guarantees  and  his  Memorial 
and  Remousirauce  was  Issued  to  secure  this 
right." 

Immediately  after  the  decisions  in  Roe  and 
Doe,  strong  congressional  opinion  recognized 
a  need  for  the  government  to  take  affirmative 
measures  to  protect  the  freedom  of  con- 
science of  those  morally  opposed  to  participa- 
tion In  aboi-tlon  procedures.''  Congressional 
awareness  of  this  problem  was,  and  Is,  wide- 
spread and  strong  felt.' 

Further,  the  concern  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  of  conscience  Is  manifested  In  the 
Roe,  Doc  decisions.  The  Georgia  statute  ex- 
amined In  Doe  V.  Bolton  contained  a  con- 
science clatise  which  was  approved  by  the 
Cotirt.o  In  the  face  of  forceful  congressional 
policy,  buttressed  by  compatible  cotirt  deci- 
sions, it  Is  Indeed  alarming  to  find  that  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  CivU  Rights'  Report 
makes  a  direct  attack  on  the  conscience 
clatise  amendments. 

The  "conscience  clause"  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  withholding  of  federal  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  act  from  hospitals,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  refuse  to  perform 
abortions  or  sterilizations  on  the  basis  of 
religious  or  moral  beliefs.  This  statute  files 
in  the  face  of  the  decisions  in  Doe  and  Roe 
governing  access  to  abortloits  as  well  as  the 
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rulings  of  several  federal  and  state  courts 
wblcH.  following  Roe  and  Doe,  have  declared 
imeuuatllutlonal  the  refusal  of  public  hos- 
pitals to  permit  the  performance  of  abor- 
tions. Such  refiisal,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided.  Is  a  deprivation  of  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  liberty  in  matters  relating  to  mar- 
riage, sex.  procreation,  and  the  family;  all 
In  violation  of  the  First,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Ninth, 
and  14th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution." 
This  is  an  Incorrect  reading  of  Roe  and 
Doe. "  Moreover,  there  Is  evident  In  the  tone 
of  the  Report  more  than  a  failure  to  protect 
but  rather  an  active  threat.  Throxigh  Its  Re- 
port, the  Commission  becomes  a  peu'tlsan 
seeking  to  set  the  weight  of  Its  authority 
against  those  whose  rights  are  now  being 
protected." 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  face  to  face  v^ith 
th«  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Report. 
The  Commission  was  formed  to  check  the 
evil  at  discrimination  harmful  to  the  body 
IHJlltlc  (discrimination  because  of  color,  reli- 
gion, race  or  national  origin) . 

The  open  contempt  of  these  civil  rights, 
recognized  by  both  the  Supreme  Court  and 
tlie  Congress,  has  placed  the  Commission  at 
odds  wltb  tbe  mandate  of  Its  very  existence. 
Ironically,  the  Commission's  position  as 
guardian  of  these  liberties  permits  that 
body  an  Immunity  from  the  very  account- 
ability which  Its  existence  Is  supposed  to  in- 
sure In  others. 

Clearly,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
RlghU  has  breached  the  trust  which  Con- 
gress placed  In  that  body.  A  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  premised,  ultimately,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  accountabiUty.  The  VS.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  should  not  be.  and  Indeed 
may  not  be,  irresponsible.  The  forthright 
contempt  of  the  protected  First  Amendment 
ngbts  of  indlvlduials  and  Institutions  and 
tlM  parti sanwhip  evidenced  by  this  Report 
•ra  matters  far  too  serious  to  be  aUowed  to 
MC^M  congressional  scrutiny.  Congress  must 
not  by  Its  silence  ratify  the  metamorphosis 
of  tb»  Commission  Into  an  acUve  partisan 
In  (lerogatlon  of  that  body's  statutory  re- 
■ponrtbnittes  Imposed  by  Congress 


rSO-UVC    AKEintlCEMTS    A3    VIOLATIVE    OF    TBX 

TAWTBinwarT  clattse  or  the  first  AMnn>- 


Th©  presence  of  this  argument  In  the  Re- 
port is  witness  to  the  efflcacy  of  Catholic- 
baiting  as  a  polemic  device.  The  "theory"  Is 
not  well  drawn  and  the  climisy  presenta- 
tion does  little  to  enhance  It.  The  spring- 
board to  this  exposition  Is  the  well-worn 
rose  that  the  whole  abortion  debate  tarns 
on  the  qTiestlon  of  when  life  begins  and 
that  the  only  resolution  of  this  question  is 
one  that  is  religious. 

^"P^  with  this  Insight,  the  Commission 
proceeds  to  the  conclusion  that  an  amend- 
msBt  to  the  Constitution  which  coincides 
wltti  the  Tfews  of  a  certain  religious  gronp 
wooM  eonstltute  an  establishment  of  re- 
Il«lon  and  thereby  impinge  upon  the  Es- 
tablishment Clause. 

"•  ■•  <8)o  kmg  as  the  question  of  when 
Ufe  beglBB  is  a  matter  of  religious  oontro- 
ytnfmiiA  no  cluHce  can  be  rationalized  on 
»  partly  aecnlw  premise,  the  people,  by  ont- 
lawlag  abortion  throngfa  the  amending  proc- 
eee.  vooid  be  estaMlahlng  one  religious  view 
•ad  tlras  inhlMttng  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
USloB  or  otbers.'* » 

The  Commission  makes  a  game  bnt  hapless 
attMBpt  to  fashion  its  argument  in  the 
context _of  the  tests  used  by  the  US  8n- 
pteme  Court  In  the  school  aid  cases.  The 
thin  logic  of  thsM*  decisions  proves  too 
^otf *e  for  Um  Comniistfon.  Tha  Oexninlaslon 
^em  not  nndentuxd  the  mnltifaoeted  tests 
•^^«d  to  by  the  mgh  Court  in  the  reso- 

Sad  nch  oonfoaed  statexnente  as:    ^^ 

-Theii^  no  eiev ly  secular  legisutive  pur- 
pose,  there  is  a  primary  effect  th^t  advance* 
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certain  rellgloiis  Institutions;  and  there 
would  be  excessive  government  entanglement 
with  religion  In  the  enactment  and  ever 
present  In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions. 
"Furthermore,  whenever  the  involvement 
of  religious  groups  in  the  political  process 
surrounding  a  subject  of  governmental  con- 
trol U  convincingly  traceable  to  an  Intrinsic 
aspect  of  the  subject  itself  in  the  inteUec- 
tual  and  social  history  of  the  period,  gov- 
ernment and  religion  have  become  so  ex- 
cessively entangled  as  to  violate  the  First 
Amendment."  " 

Another  landmark  was  reached  with  the 
statement  that: 

"There  can  be  no  constitutionally  valid 
state  objective  In  outlawing  abortion  in  the 
first  trimester  If  the  basis  for  the  prohibi- 
tion is  excessively  entangled  with  a  certain 
religious  persuasion  and  no  completely  non- 
rellglous  basis  for  It  can  be  ascertained."" 
Reflection  upon  this  Establishment  Clause 
argxmient  Is  difficult,  especially  if  one  hap- 
pens to  be  familiar  with  Constitutional  law. 
The  Report  is  such  a  Jumble  of  misconcep- 
tion as  to  sorely  tempt  the  constitutional 
lawyer  to  dismiss  it  out  of  band.  Neverthe- 
less, the  argimient  may  well  bo  appealing  to 
those  who  have  no  legal  training. 

The  first  difficulty  with  this  argument  Is 
that  It  presumes  that  religious  doctrine  U  the 
sole  basis  for  the  controversy  over  the  abor- 
tion Issue.  The  Commission  totally  Ignores 
the  Supreme  Court's  acknowledgement  In 
Roe  that  the  disciplines  of  medicine  and 
philosophy  as  well  as  theology  are  Involved 
in  the  abortion  question.  The  Report  focuses 
only  on  the  religious  aspect  and  does  not 
even  attempt  to  discuss  the  medical  and  bio- 
logical questions  Involved.  This  Is  consistent 
with  the  Commission's  tunnel  vision  ap- 
proach in  its  consideration  of  First  Amend- 
ment issues.  The  Commission  emphasizes 
religion  while  Ignoring  other  relevant  con- 
siderations. 

Although  the  question  of  when  life  begins 
remains  an  important  one.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  so  much  of  the  controversy  surround- 
ing this  matter  has  railed  o/mr  a  non-Issue. 
The  debate  concerns  the  end  of  life,  not 
simply  the  beginning  of  It.  If  the  process 
of  life  has  not  begun,  then  what  is  it  that 
the  physician  does?  The  "abortion  deci- 
sion" Is  naught  else  than  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  woman  and  the  physician  that 
unless  something  la  done  to  stop  It,  a  <*Ud 
Is  going  to  be  born.  In  each  abortion  there  is 
a  consensus  between  the  woman  and  her 
doctor  that  a  life  has  begun  within  her. 

The  Commission  seeks  to  buttress  this 
misconception  with  a  reference  to  Callahan's 
Abortion:  Laic,  Choice  and  Uorality.  The 
chapter  cited  Is  entitled  "The  Sanctity  of 
Life"  and  does  not  Tn»t«f  t^  that  oppoeltlon 
to  abortion  springs  solely  from  religious 
views.  Rather,  the  chapter  seeks  to  use  the 
consensus  regarding  the  sanctity  of  life  as 
a  basis  for  addreestng  the  abortion  tastw. 
Callahan  deals  with  tbe  MtMtnrg  of  a  ooa- 
sensus  on  the  sanctity  of  lite,  not  with  the 
sources  of  opposition  to  abortloa."  This  mls- 
re  presentation  is  unworthy  as  scholarslilp 
and  patently  misleading. 

Tbe  CommioBlon  states  that  tbe  religious 
issoe  comes  Into  play  because  "no  wholly 
■*«ular  reason  can  be  advanced"."  Presum- 
ably, this  statement  Is  meant  to  satisfy  the 
secular   purpose   element   of   the   8u|»eme 
Court's      'Establishment  ■■     teste.     Unfortu- 
nately,   tbe   Commlasioa    has    misread    the 
cases.  The  test  it  proposes  is  more  severe 
than  that  required  by  the  Court.  In  fact. 
the  extract  of  the  eafies  dted  by  the  Com- 
mission   belles   its    Interpretation.    The  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  require  a  "wholly  sec- 
ular" purpose.  The  purpose  must  be  suffl- 
clenUy  secular  to  warrant   the  leglsUtion 
That  purpose  must  be  "clearly  secular"  but 
certainly  not  "whoUy  secular".  The  Commis- 
sion anowa  no  admixture  whereas  the  edu- 
cation cases  clearly  do.'* 
The  meaning  of  the  term  'wholly  secular" 
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is  not  defined  by  the  Commission  and  Is  far 
from  apparent.  At  one  point  the  Report 
states:  "Qovemment  should  neither  requS^e 
nor  prohibit  abortions  at  any  stage  where 
such  legislation  would  be  based  on  a  ques- 
tlon  of  moraUty  related  to  reUglous  values  "  » 
Laws  relating  to  burglary,  murder,  rape  and 
street  crimes  are  also  "related  to  religious 
values".  Surely,  the  polemic  has  run  away 
with  the  Commission  here  and  It  cannot  be 
taken  at  its  word. 

The  Report  also  undertakes  to  apply  the 
entanglement  element  of  the  establishment 
test  and  the  result  is  ludicrous.  What  is  get- 
ting entangled?  Where  is  It  getting  en- 
tangled? The  Report  falls  to  come  to  grips 
with  some  basic  distinctions.  The  Report 
claims  to  deal  with  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  the  Impact  of  those  amendments 
upon  other  portions  of  the  Constitution.  If 
the  amendment  succeeds  and  becomes  part 
of  the  Constitution,  Is  the  government  then 
In  danger  of  becoming  "entangled"  In  the 
Constitution?  How  does  one  become  "en- 
tangled" vrith  the  Constitution?  The  Com- 
mission obviously  does  not  understand  the 
distinction  between  the  Government  and  the 
Constitution. 

The  Report  states  that  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  adopted  the  view  that 
whether  a  fetus  has  life  or  not  is  up  to  each 
Individual  to  decide."  At  no  point  In  Its 
opinion  did  the  Supreme  Coturt  make  such 
a  statement.  In  fact,  the  majority  in  Roe 
refused  to  resolve  the  question  of  when  life 
begins  and  It  certainly  did  not  leave  this 
Important  decision  up  to  each  Individual 
as  the  Commission  has  alleged.  The  Supreme 
Court  directly  avoided  the  life  question  and 
Instead  focused  on  what  It  termed  the  po- 
tential for  life.  While  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  be  complimented  for  avoiding  an 
important  question  surroimding  the  abortion 
Issue,  It  also  shotild  not  be  charged  with  say- 
ing what  It  clearly  did  not  say. 

intimately,  it  seems  the  major  failing  ot 
the  Commission's  "Establishment"  argument 
lies  In  the  fact  that  It  was  made  at  aU.  The 
fact  that  the  value  of  the  sancUty  of  life 
Is  coincidental  with  certain  religious  tenets 
Is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  "establish"  a 
religion.  Ironically  enough,  the  passage  In 
Callahan  which  the  Commission  misappro- 
priates are  useful  to  demonstrate  that  the 
value  of  respect  for  human  life  Is  so  wide- 
spread throughout  the  wwld,  so  pervasive, 
that  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  doctrinal 
m  nature.* 


THE  PRO-LIFE  AMTJJDMF.NT  AS  AN  rNFRINCEMXNT 
UPON   THE   FREE    EXEECISE   CLAUSE 

The  Oommlselon  contends  that  there  would 
also  be  a  deprivation  of  Free  Kxerclse  rights. 

"Those  who  advocate  such  an  amendment 
should  clearly  understand  that  they  would 
be  compelling  every  woman  to  accept  the  view 
that  a  constitutionally  protected  person  ex- 
ists from  the  'moment  of  conception'  even 
wben  such  a  view  canfilcts  with  an  Individ- 
ual woman's  religious  views,  and  that  they 
would  be,  in  effect,  amending  the  First 
Amendment."  =' 

Obviously,  an  amendment  would  not,  in 
Itself,  affect  belief.  A  statute  or  amendment 
which  prohibits  an  act  which  an  individual 
may  feel  is  religiously  penulaalble  does  not 
necessarUy  infringe  upon  the  First  Amend- 
ment Just  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  In- 
dividual's religious  views.  The  Free  Exercise 
Clause  embraces  two  concepts — freedom  to 
believe  and  freedom  to  act.  The  first  is  ab- 
solute, but  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  sec- 
ond cannot  be."  The  gravamen  of  the  anti- 
abortion  proposals  is  the  performance  of  the 
abortion  itself  and  not  tbe  prohibition  of  a 
belief  in  abortion.  It  is  weD  settled  ^H^t  ^cts 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare 
can  be  regulated  even  though  tbe  acts  regu- 
lated may  Involve  an  exercise  of  a  religious 
belief."  A  prohibition  against  abortion  would 
not  Infringe  upon  the  Free  Exercise  Clause 
In  any  manner. 
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Beyond  this,  however,  Is  the  novel  Impli- 
cation that  abortion  can  have  religious  slg- 
ixificance.  At  page  37  of  the  Report,  the  Com- 
mission speaks  of  abortion  as  "a  protected 
esercue  of  religion."  «  Apparently,  the  Com- 
mission hM  recognized  some  rather  bizarre 
forms  of  worship  and  it  has  accomplished 
this  Vkrlthout  any  citation  of  authority. 

COMMON  LAW  ARGUMENT 

Segments  of  the  Commission  Report  deal- 
lug  with  the  First  Amendment  Impact  of  the 
proposals  and  the  entire  portion  of  the  Re- 
port dealing  with  the  Ninth  Amendment  de- 
pend on  the  recognition  of  a  common  law 
right  to  an  abortion.  Support  for  this  proposi- 
tion Is  drawn  principally  from  the  work  of 
Cyril  Means  and  buttressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  approving  reference  to  those  works 
in  Its  Roe  decision.  » 

Despite  the  Supreme  Courts  approbation, 
It  Is  unclear  ^nat  Means'  arguments  are  pro- 
bative of  "abortional  freedom".  There  is 
a  substantial  distinction  between  uneven  en- 
forcement of  a  law  and  an  affirmative  right. 
Means,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  now  the  U.S. 
Conmilsslon  on  Civil  Rights,  have  maintained 
that  women  "enjoyed  rights "  to  abortion. 
How  is  It  possible  to  extrapolate  a  handful 
of  300  year  old  cases  into  such  a  contention? 

Professor  Robert  Byrn  has  criticized  the 
Means  scholarship,  but  this  fact  did  not 
make  its  way  Into  the  Commission  Report. 
Even  a  slight  veneer  of  objectivity  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  cau.se  the  Commission 
to  note  the  existence  of  this  criticism  of 
Means  and  his  arguments.  Scholarship  would, 
of  oourse,  dictate  that  tbe  two  positions  be 
fully  laid  out.  Here  the  Commis.sion  does  not 
even  feign  objectivity." 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  Mean's  In- 
terpretation of  the  language  of  the  ancients, 
there  is  still  the  question  of  his  entire  ap- 
proach. Tlie  Commission  and  the  Supreme 
Court  are  witness  to  the  contention  that 
Means  purports  to  give  as  more  than  simply 
the  Interpretation  of  legal  language.  These 
"authorities"  witness  the  fact  that  Means 
purports  to  relate  the  practice  of  abortion 
In  the  past.  The  motive  of  this  resort  to  his- 
tory Is  unclear.  According  to  Albert  Camus 
in  The  Rebel : 

".  .  .  The  movement  of  rebellion  Is 
foimded  ...  on  the  confused  conviction  of 
absolute  right  which.  In  the  rebel's  mind  Is 
more  precisely  the  Impression  that  he  has 
'the  right  to'  .  .  .  Rebellion  cannot  exist 
without  the  feeling  that  somewhere,  some- 
how, one  Is  right."  ^^ 

Perhaps  It  Is  this  curious  need  that  sends 
the  Commlsalon,  Means,  et  al.,  searching  out 
the  past  for  comfort.  When  Means  returns  to 
us  from  those  halcyon  days  he  does  not, 
however,  bring  us  the  fully  Integrated  past. 
He  brings  tis  what  he  con  use  and  leaves  the 
rest  for  others  to  retrieve. 

The  classic  exposition  of  this  t.\-pe  of  his- 
toriography was  written  by  Herbert  Butter- 
field.  His  essay  focused  on  what  he  dubbed 
the  "Whig  Fallacy". 

In  essence,  the  theme  of  his  work  Is  that: 

".  .  .  When  we  organize  otir  general  his- 
tory by  reference  to  the  present  we  are  pro- 
ducing what  Is  really  a  gigantic  optical  illu- 
sion; and  that  a  great  number  of  the  matters 
In  which  history  Is  often  made  to  speak  with 
most  certain  voice,  are  not  Inferences  made 
from  the  past  but  are  inferences  made  from 
a  particular  series  of  abstractions  from  tbe 
past-abstractions  which  by  the  very  principle 
of  their  origin  beg  the  very  questions  that 
the  historian  is  pretending  to  answer.'"* 

The  Commission  through  Means  does  not 
wish  to  show  us  the  past.  It  wants  to  use  It. 
Those  who  go  to  the  past  to  use  It  Inevitably 
succiunb  to  the  "pathetic  fallacy": 

"It  Is  the  result  of  the  practice  of  abstract- 
ing things  from  their  historical  context  and 
Judging  them  apart  from  their  context— estl* 
matUig  them  and  organizing  the  historical 
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story  by  a  system  of  direct  reference  to  the 
present." "» 

Neither  the  Commission  nor  Means  gives 
us  the  picture  of  abortion  practices  during 
the  period  to  which  they  refer.  Such  a  history 
would  have  to  Include  attendant  medical, 
social  and,  yes.  even  religious  practices.  This 
history  Is  not  provided.  For  Means  as  well  as 
for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  the 
past  Is  slave  to  the  present.  This  may  be  ef- 
fective polemics  but  It  Is  not  history.  The 
historian,  in  Btitterfleld's  words: 

".  .  .  comes  to  his  labours  conscious  of 
th  fact  that  he  is  trying  to  understand  the 
past  for  the  sake  of  the  past,  and  though 
It  Is  tnie  that  he  can  never  enlrely  abstract 
himself  from  his  own  age,  it  is  nonetheless 
certain  that  bis  consciousness  of  his  purpose 
Is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  the  Whig 
historian,  who  tells  himself  that  he  Is  study- 
ing the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  present.  Real 
historical  understanding  is  not  achieved  by 
the  subordination  of  tbe  past  to  the  present, 
but  rather  by  our  making  the  past  our  pre- 
sent and  attempting  to  see  Ufe  with  the  eyes 
of  another  century  than  our  own.='- 

The  argument  that  abortion  rights  were 
freer  in  the  past  is  indeed  curious.  One  Is 
led  to  wonder  why  It  was  made.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  Court,  Means,  and  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  see  it  as  being 
relevant.  What  Is  the  nature  of  this  rele- 
vancy? Implicit  In  the  argument  is  the  no- 
tion that  the  action  of  a  thirteenth  centiu-y 
individual  participating  in  an  abortion  is 
somehow  relevant  to  our  own  time.  Is  this 
so?  In  the  first  place,  the  Means  argument 
does  not  demonstrate  that  thirteenth  cen- 
tury society  ever  embraced  "abortional  free- 
dom". Secondly,  It  is  fallacious  to  suggest 
that  those  of  the  twentieth  century  are  free 
to  ignore  available  information  and  to  make 
Judgments  on  the  basis  of  the  actions  of  a 
small  number  of  those  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  short,  the  relevancy  of  the  Means 
argument  to  the  abortion  debate  mttst  turn 
on  the  willingness  to  Ignore  the  distinctions 
between  our  age  and  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Tills,  then.  Is  a  fundamental  error  In 
the  common  law  argument  adopted  by  the 
Commission. 

The  works  of  Coke  and  Bracton  did  not 
contemplate  twentieth  century  science.  How 
is  it  that  the  term  "quickening"  has  so  much 
meaning  for  the  Commission  and  Means  If 
they  do  not  advocate  an  approach  to  this 
problem  with  thirteenth  century  science. 
What  Is  quickening  but  a  measurement,  al- 
beit crude,  of  the  development  of  the  imborn 
chUd?  Siu-ely.  the  ability  to  measure  has 
advanced  significantly  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  fact,  the  abUity  to  measure  is 
an  Important  aspect  of  the  advance  of  all 
science. 

"Empirical  Inquiry  has  been  conceived  as 
a  process  from  description  to  explanation. . . 
the  principal  technique  In  effecting  the 
transition  from  description  to  explanation  Is 
measvuement."  »• 

The  increased  ability  to  measure  has  given 
the  twentieth  century  man  a  greater  appreci- 
ation of  life  as  a  continuum.  One  can  study 
the  zygote  and  know  the  significance  of  the 
genetic  package. 

Clearly,  a  full  unraveling  of  a  "significant 
strand  of  the  tangled  skein"  would  have  re- 
quired consideration  of  twentieth  century 
science.!"  "ITils  would  have  shown  that  no 
longer  can  you  separate  what  an  organism  is 
from  what,  In  Its  later  development.  It  does." 
Admittedly,  any  position  concerning  the  im- 
born  child  necessarUy  Involves  Important 
religious  and  philosophic  considerations. 
However,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  science  may 
be  ignored,  especlaUy  by  a  government 
agency.  An  imborn  chUd  has  many  charac- 
teristics; It  becomes.  It  grows,  and  contin- 
ues Its  function  until  that  event  known  as 
death.  Reliance  upon  scientific  standards  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Is  unacceptable. 

Mean's  articles  are  simply  not  relevant  to 
the  abortion  debate.  Viability  and  quicken- 


ing have  little  to  do  with  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury scientific  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  imbom  chUd.  It  Is  clear,  then,  that  the 
Commission's  adoption  of  the  claim  of  a 
common  law  right  to  abortion  Is  not  defi- 
nitely established.  Far  more  evidence  would 
be  needed  to  support  such  a  contention. 

PRO-LIFE    AMENDMENTS    AND    THE    rOURTEFNTH 
AMENDMENT 

The  Commission's  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  begins  with 
the  argument  that  a  redefinition  of  the  word 
"person"  as  used  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment will  produce  numerous  uncertain  dif- 
ficulties.*^ The  entire  argtxment  of  the  Com- 
mission Ignores  the  fact  that  corporations 
have  been  deemed  a  legal  person  for  over 
100  years.  Tbe  census  takers  have  not  been 
troubled  by  this.  The  application  of  the 
other  clauses  or  amendments  has  not  been 
adversely  affected  by  this  corporate  fiction. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  In  his  dissenting 
opinion  la  Sierra  CUib  v.  Morton,  com- 
mented on  the  corporation  being  considered 
a  "perscm,"  and  sought  to  extend  "person- 
hood"  lo  \alleys,  Alpine  meadovk-s,  rivers, 
lakes,  estuaries,  beaches,  ridges,  tree.s, 
swampland,  and  even  air,  so  that  each  could 
speak  for  the  imlt  of  life  that  It  Is  a  part 
of  and  which  Is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion.«  Surely,  the  unborn  child  is  entitled  to 
personhood  before  objects  such  as  these.  In 
any  event.  It  Is  clear  that  the  argument  that 
redefinition  of  the  word  person  to  include 
an  unborn  child  would  confuse  the  applica- 
tion of  various  laws  Is  an  alarmist  tactic 
with  no  real  basis  in  law. 

The  Commission  suggests  that  the  states* 
rights  amendment  which  would  aUow  the 
abortion  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  In- 
dividual states  woiUd  be  substantially  in- 
effective 11  passed.  The  Commiss.ion  cites  the 
requirement  that  the  word  "person"  have 
uniform,  nationwide  application. 

"Any  statute  passed  under  the  authority 
of  such  an  amendment,  which  would  make 
a  fetus  a  person,  would  be  of  no  Federal  con- 
stitutional significance  because  the  word 
'person'  in  the  Federal  Constitution  must 
have  a  nationwide  uniform  Interpretation 
for  Federal  piupoees.  These  purposes  Include 
such  matters  as  defining  who  Is  a  citizen, 
determining  qualification  for  Representa- 
tives and  Senators,  and  determining  who 
shaU  be  counted  In  the  censtis  for  deter- 
mining the  appointment  of  seats  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Thus,  no  matter 
what  a  State  elected  to  do  in  declaring  a 
fetus  a  'person'  for  some  State  law  purposes, 
it  could  not  bind  either  Federal  or  State 
courts  In  interpreting  the  word  'person'  iu 
the  Federal  Constitution." '' 

This  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  such  an 
amendment  Ignores  the  fact  that  under  the 
Erie  V.  Tompkins  docrlne,  the  federal  court 
applies  tbe  substantive  law  ot  the  appro- 
priate forum.»  In  aU  lUcelUiood,  abortion 
matters  would  be  dealt  with  on  a  strictly 
state  level. 

The  portion  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment analysis  which  deals  with  the  "liberty 
guarantees"  contains  two  principal  argu- 
ments. First,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  suggests  that  the  states'  rights 
amendment  would  force  a  woman  to  "submit 
her  body  to  carry  a  child  to  term  without 
her  consent,"  thereby  submitting  her  will 
and  personal  liberty  to  another.  In  essence, 
the  Commission  argues  that  the  passage  of 
the  states'  rights  amendment  would  result 
In  the  slavery  of  those  women  who  want 
abortions.*  Underlying  this  analogy  is  the 
theory  that  a  woman  has  an  unlimited  right 
to  do  with  her  body  as  she  pleases  and  an 
amendment  prohibiting  abortion  would  In- 
terfere >»Uh  her  personal  liberty.  This  type  of 
claim  v.as  specifically  rejected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Roe,  a  fact  which  the  Report 
falls  to  mention.** 

'I'he  ar(;utnent  is  luiercfitiug  iu  that  It  sug- 
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gestB  that  tb»  woman  would  be  submitting 
her  will  to  anotber.  Implicit  In  tlUa  claim 
la  the  recognition  that  "another"  U  a  person. 
The  second  argument  contained  under  the 
heading  of  "Liberty"  Is  that  the  sutee  rights 
amendment  would  allow  the  states  to  order 
the  priorities  of  women.  The  ConunlESion 
acknowledges  that  there  have  been  cases 
where  an  Individual's  Uberty  has  been  eon- 
strained  by  the  needs  of  the  state.  In  spite 
of  these  authorities,  the  argument  here  is 
that  the  state  Is  unable  to  show  a  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  the  intrusion  upon  the 
woman's  privacy  and  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  it  possible  for  the  state 
to  regulate  abortion  would  be : 

"...  to  coerce  someone  into  having  a  child 
before  It  can  be  shown  that  a  greater  risk  to 
maternal  health  exists  or  that  a  fetus  is  pres- 
ent and  viable  does  not  seem  to  threaten  the 
whole  society.  The  choice  Is  In  the  realm  of 
morality,  not  law.  Shall  an  entity  for  whlcli 
the  question  of  life  is  not  settled  take  prece- 
dence In  protection  under  the  law  before  a 
bom  alive  person?  " 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  need  to 
protect  women  from  Impositions  of  this  type, 
the  Commission  concludes  that: 

"No  purpose,  except  an  extra-constitutional 
religious  one  or  the  intent  to  breed  Utlgatlon, 
oomd  be  served  by  deliberately  making  a  fac- 
tor that  is  largely  undeterminable  a  part  of 
fundamental  law."  <> 

The  Oommlasion  then  deals  with  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause.  The  Initial  argument  here 
la  that  the  states  rights  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  penalizing  poor  women. 

"Unlike  the  poor  wonum,  the  private  pa- 
tient of  financial  means  and  education  was 
often  able  to  persuade  her  physician  that  she 
qualified  for  a  legal  abortion  under  the  then 
available  limited  clrciunstances,  usually  on 
psychiatric  grounds.  When  the  woman  of 
means  could  not  obtain  on  abortion  in  her 
own  State,  she  purchased  a  plane  ticket  to  a 
foreign  country  or  a  State  with  liberalized 
abortion  laws,  or  placed  her  life  In  the  non- 
professional hands  of  persons  willing  to  evade 
the  law  for  financial  gain.  Restrictive  abor- 
tion laws  can  be  and  have  always  been 
evaded.0 

The  rationale  of  this  argument  has  seen 
much  public  exposure.  The  difficulty  with  It 
to  the  fact  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  any 
criminal  statute.  An  individual  who  has  the 
advantage  of  resources  la  definitely  better 
equipped  to  plan  and  execute  a  criminal  proj- 
ect than  an  Indigent  who  must  rely  solely  on 
his  cunning  and  brute  force.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  repeal  the  laws  against  burglary  and 
murder,  etc.,  because  of  this  inequity.  Nor 
do  we  repeal  the  laws  because  the  police  are 
unable  to  catch  all  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes. 

The  Commission  cites  Boddie  v.  Connecti- 
cut, as  standing  for  the  proposition  that 
there  can  be  no  economic  discrimination.^ 
This  case  hold  only  that  the  states  must  pay 
the  filing  fees  of  an  Indigent  person  In  di- 
vorce proceedings.  At  best.  It  la  a  narrow 
precedent  and  the  court  makes  It  clear  that 
the  only  reason  for  the  decision  was  that  the 
state  was  the  source  of  the  need  to  seek 
Judicial  proceaa  in  obtaining  a  divorce.*  In  a 
sense,  the  state  was  a  party  to  the  action  by 
▼Irtue  of  the  fact  to  required  Judicial  process 
for  divorce.  This  Is  hardly  true  with  abortion 
regulation. 

In  considering  the  First,  Ninth,  and  Four- 
teenth Amendment  arguments,  the  Conunls- 
slon  reveato  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  tmder  Article  V  of  the  VS. 
Constitution,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  the  fundamenta:  right  to  amend  their 
Constitution.  To  Imply,  aa  the  Commission 
does,  that  the  exercise  of  this  constitutional 
right  somehow  undermines  the  Constitution 
la  patently  absurd. 

The  purpose  of  Article  V  to  to  give  the 
people  the  means  to  amend  their  Constitu- 
tion when  they  deem  It  neceseary.  Article  V 
supplies  the  essential  tools  to  make  the  nec- 


essary changes  in  the  OonstltuUon.  The 
Commission  implies  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  aimed  at  nullifying  the  Supreme 
Court  abortion  decisions  in  Roe  and  i>oe  is 
somehow  invidious  when  it  states  that  such 
an  amendment  would  undermine  the  civil 
rights  fabric  of  the  Constitution.**  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  the  right,  if  not  the  duty,  to 
rectify  an  erroneous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  When  the  Supreme  Court  engages  in 
social  engineering  through  the  use  of  raw 
Judicial  power,"  and  creates  new  rights  not 
heretofore  foxind  in  the  ConsUtutlon,  as  it 
did  In  JJoe  and  Doe,  the  only  recourse  left  to 
the  American  people  is  the  amendment  proc- 
ess. We  note  that  this  process  was  used  to 
overturn  the  effects  of  the  Infamous  Dred 
Scott  decision,""  which  has  been  likened  to 
the  abortion  decisions."  This  to  the  process 
which  must  be  utilized  to  offset  the  equally 
Infamous  Roe  and  Doe  decisions. 

COKCLUBION 

The  citation  of  legal  authority  does  not  go 
to  the  wisdom  of  that  authority.  Our  legal 
tradition  places  significance  In  the  fact  that 
an  authority  has  taken  a  position.  It  to,  then. 
not  the  wtodom  of  the  paet  that  to  evoked  by 
citation;  rather  it  is  the  weight  of  the  past. 

The  significance  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  CivU  Bights  Report  examined  herein  does 
not  He  in  its  wisdom  nor  In  the  persuasive- 
ness of  Its  argviment.  It  to  totally  lacking  in 
both.  The  lmi>ortance  of  thto  document  flows 
from  the  fact  that  a  prestigious  govern- 
mental body  can  be  cited  aa  an  authority  for 
the  concluslona  contained  In  the  Report, 
conclusions  which  were  not  preceded  by  the 
customary  procedures  of  the  Commission  to 
hold  public  hearings. 

Public  hearings  would  have  served  the 
Commission  well.  They  would  have  educated 
the  Commission  so  that  Its  Report  would 
have  safeguarded  the  basic  civil  rights  of  all 
persons. 
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DETENTE  IN  SPACE  AND  WHEAT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  cer- 
tainly elated  at  the  continuing  success 
of  the  ApoUo-Soyuz  project.  I  note  that 
for  all  our  efforts  at  detente.  It  toolc 
NASA  and  the  Russian  equivalent  to  get 
our  two  nations  working  together — ^In 
spaceships,  no  less — to  achieve  a  com- 
mon goal. 

Yet  even  now  there  la  another  form  of 
Soviet- American  interaction  In  the  mak- 
ing. The  third  largest  American  grain 
dealer  Just  annoimced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  negotiated  a  purchase  of  2 
million  tons  of  wheat  from  us.  Gener- 
ally, such  trade  with  foreign  countries 
Is  regarded  as  tilgfaly  desirable.  How- 
ever, no  sooner  had  the  news  brcdcen. 
than  the  price  of  wheat  surged  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Secretary  Butz  have  assured  the  public 
that  this  year's  sale  to  the  Russians  will 
be  too  small  to  have  more  than  a  mini- 
mal impact  on  the  price  of  grain  In  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  specu- 
lators and  the  public  are  not  so  confident. 

The  problem  is  that  the  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  1972  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chase is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  The 
Soviets  bought  up  huge  quantities  of 
American  wheat.  Then  this,  coupled  with 
unexpected  crop  failures  in  major  grain- 
producing  nations,  led  to  a  higher  price 
of  bread  on  the  American  dinner  table. 

I  believe  that  the  sale  of  grain  to  the 
Soviets  is  desirable  only  if  we  can  be 
assured  that  the  American  consumer  Is 
not  going  to  be  gouged  as  a  result  of  high 
prices. 

Uncertainty  Is  the  culprit  here.  If  we 
could  know  what  the  world  grain  pro- 
duction will  be  and  how  much  the  Rus- 
sians are  producing,  then  we  would  be 
much  more  corrfldent  about  selling  them 
our  grain.  We  could  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sians without  the  fear  of  overextending 
ourselves  because  we  would  know  better 
the  consequences  of  our  actions. 

Ironically,  NASA  again,  as  with 
Apollo-Soyuz,  may  be  the  matchmaker 
whose  technology  will  ultimately  bring 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
together  again — this  time  in  a  grain  bin, 
not  In  a  spaceship.  The  economic  court- 
ship may  eventually  depend  again  on  a 
spacecraft  of  sorts — the  Landsat  satel- 
lite. By  using  Landsat  imagery  to  moni- 
tor world  food  production  we  may  be  able 
to  remove  enough  uncertainty  so  that 
we  can  trade  food  grain  with  the  Rus- 
sians without  fear  of  serious  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  American  food  prices.  In 
other  words,  Landsat  could  help  protect 
the  American  consumer  by  furnishing 
us  with  the  knowledge  to  avoid  excessive 
export  of  U.S.  grain  which  leads  to  do- 
mestic food  price  hikes. 

With  that  in  mind.  NASA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion have  embarked  on  a  joint  venture 
called  LACIK — large  area  crop  Inventory 
experiment.  The  core  of  the  project  Is 
NASA's  Landsat  satellite.  There  are  two 
of  these  satellites  in  orbit  now,  and  to- 
gether they  can  cover  the  Earth  *»very 
9  days.  Prom  the  Landsat  Imagery,  ex- 
perts will  someday  determine  the  acre- 
age of  selected  crops  planted  around  the 
world.  Combining  this  information  with 
weather  data,  scientists  believe  that  they 
will  be  able  to  predict  the  annual  yield 
of  various  crops  all  around  the  world. 

Admittedly,  such  use  of  Landsat  on  the 
LACEE  experiment  is  limited  to  p,u  In- 
ventory of  one  crop — wheat — grown  In 
one  part  of  the  United  States— the  Mid- 
west. 

Nevertheless,  the  results  of  tests  con- 
ducted so  far  suggest  that  accurate 
global  food  monitoring  of  other  crors 
and  many  things  may  be  within  our 
gi'asp. 

For  instance,  a  researcher  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  identified  wheat  acre- 
age over  a  10-county  area  in  south- 
west Kansas  to  an  accuracy  of  99  per- 
cent. This  same  researcher  was  Pble 
to  estimate  production  in  March  within 
one-half  percent  of  the  official  Statlstl- 
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cal  Reporting  Service  August  report  for 
his  10-county  area. 

But,  of  course,  of  equal  Interest  Is  how 
useful  Landsat  is  in  measuring  tbe  crop 
output  of  other  nations.  I  think  that 
it  is  most  significant  that  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Athens  faculty  In 
Greece  achieved  Identification  accura- 
cies on  the  order  of  90  percent  over 
Grecian  wheat  fields  that  ranged  in 
size  from  50  to  100  acres. 

The  larger  the  fields,  the  better  the 
forecasting,  I  am  told.  So  remote  sens- 
ing of  the  vast  Russian  wheat  fields 
should  yield  excellent  results.  Apparent- 
ly, the  Soviets  recognize  that  they  and 
everyone  else  will  benefit  from  a  greater 
certainty  about  world  food  production. 

In  fact,  as  one  of  the  agreed  areas  of 
space  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
NASA  is  working  with  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  remote  sensing  of  the 
natural  environment.  This  includes  an 
effort  to  define  an  experimental  agri- 
cultural research  program  based  on  ex- 
changing data  from  similar  test  sites  in 
the  two  countries. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  make  all 
the  Landsat  imagery  available  to  any 
nation  or  Individual  who  requests  it.  I 
believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  overcome 
any  objections  that  any  nations  may 
have  about  their  agriculture  being  moni- 
tored. I  think  they  will  see  that  if 
everyone  has  all  their  cards  laid  out  on 
the  table,  no  one  need  fear  what  is  up 
someone's  sleeve. 

And  I  think  that  foresighted  world 
leaders  recognize  that  one  day  Landsat 
may  be  protecting  not  only  the  American 
consumer  from  higher  food  prices  but 
millions  of  other  people  around  the 
world  from  starvation.  I  recall  what  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  said  of  Landsat 
in  an  address  to  the  United  Nations 
World  Pood  Conference  held  In  Rome 
last  fall: 

Thto  Is  a  promising  and  potentially  vital 
contribution  to  rational  planning  of  global 
production. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been  an 
avid  supporter  of  this  system  for  some 
time  now,  even  before  the  name  was 
changed  from  ERTS  to  Landsat.  I  believe 
that  Landsat  will  eventually  take  its 
place  alongside  two  other  families  of  op- 
erational satellites  that  have  clearly  es- 
tablished themselves  as  being  a  boon  to 
mankind,  namely  the  communications 
satellites  and  our  weather  satellites. 

We  have  known  that  Landsat  can  map 
the  earth,  locate  mineral  deposits,  survey 
flood  damage,  and  do  a  host  of  other  im- 
portant activities. 

But  If  Landsat  turns  out  to  be  the  next 
device  In  space  that  facilitates  improve- 
ments in  Soviet-American  relations,  then 
all  the  better. 


EDUCATION   APPROPRIATIONS— 
TLB..  5901 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  given  final  consideration  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  education 
appropriations  bUl.  H.R.  5901.  I  com- 
mend the  education  subcommittees  on 
both  sides  of  the  Congress  for  reporting 
the  bill  promptly,  to  allow  educational 
institutions  to  begin  making  their  plans. 

In  most  respects  I  am  pleased  with  the 


levels  of  funding  In  the  bill.  Although 
there  have  been  mmors  of  a  veto  of  the 
bill,  we  must  not  begin  to  cut  back  on  the 
support  of  these  vital  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  conferees  settled  upon  the  lower 
Senate  figure  on  the  funding  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  This  dis- 
appointed me,  for  I  feel  NIE  could  very 
profitably  use  the  House  amount  of  $80 
million.  With  a  new  Director  and  with 
some  tightening  up  of  research  plans. 
NIE  is  worthy  of  congressional  support 
in  its  efforts  to  direct  and  stimulate  ed- 
ucational research. 

I  noted  that  the  conferees  selected  the 
Senate  language  in  reference  to  the 
amount  for  the  regional  laboratories.  The 
amount  Is  to  be  up  to  $30  million.  This 
gives  appropriate  flexibility  to  NIE  to 
fimd  the  regiwial  lab  programs  which 
measure  up  to  the  quality  of  other  NIE 
projects. 

The  cut  of  $10  million  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  House  figures  for  NIE, 
of  course,  will  mean  that  some  worthy 
new  projects  will  not  be  funded.  The  NIE 
must  weigh  one  project  against  another, 
in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  entire 
educational  community.  One  proposed 
area  of  new  research  involves  careful 
evaluation  of  the  success  of  compe- 
tency-based education  programs.  This 
new  movement  in  education  appropri- 
ately emphasizes  helping  the  student  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  practical  and 
meaningful  skills.  The  focus  hi  testhig  is 
on  what  the  student  can  do  rather  than 
just  what  he  knows.  The  teacher  begins 
each  course  or  imit  with  clearly  d^ned 
behavioral  goals  and  evaluates  the  stu- 
dent's performance  against  these  objec- 
tives. In  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  entire 
secondary  school  curriculum  is  being  re- 
organized on  this  basis.  High  school 
graduation  will  be  based  not  Just  on  ob- 
taining passing  grades  in  certain  courses, 
but  on  dem<mstratlng  that  cme  ceui  do 
certain  Intellectual  and  physical  skills, 
hopefully  of  importance  in  the  real  world. 

On  May  9.  1975.  the  Acting  Director  of 
NIE.  Emerson  J.  Elliot.  Informed  me  that 
research  on  competency-based  education 
would  be  a  major  emphasis  in  the  new 
projects  for  1976.  If  NIE  had  been  fimded 
at  $80  million,  approximately  $4.6  mil- 
lion would  have  gone  toward  such  proj- 
ects. While  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce 
this  level,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  priority 
will  not  be  set  aside.  It  is  vital  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  research  while  there  is  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  work  now  be- 
ing done  In  Oregon  schools  and  else- 
where. Many  legitimate  objections  have 
been  raised  against  the  research  being 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
the  research  in  competency-based  edu- 
cation is  practical  and  very  deserving  of 
public  assistance. 


OIL  SPILL  FIGHTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  lively  and  informative  article  which 
appeared  to  the  July/ August  Issue  of  the 
EPA  Journal. 

The  article  details  briefly,  but  very 
vividly,  some  of  the  factors  Involved  In 
the  ccmtrol  and  cleanup  of  massive  oU 
spills,  which  have  grown  to  be  a  seriow 
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problem  not  only  for  our  Oovemment  but 
for  governments  all  over  the  world. 

The  subject  of  the  article  Is  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Bicdane,  Director  of  the  Oil  and 
Special  Materials  Control  Division  of  the 
Envlronmmtal  Protection  Agency.  For- 
merly with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  Mr.  Biglane 
traces  his  interest  in  oil  spill  control  to 
his  preteenage  days  in  Louisiana.  A  na- 
tive of  Shreveport.  Mr.  Biglane  became  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  as  chief  of  water 
pollution  control  for  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Stream  Control  Commission. 

Representing  the  U.S.  Oovernment. 
Mr.  Biglane  has  answered  calls  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  and,  indeed,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  for  his  assistance  and 
counsel  oo  methods  of  cleaning  up  mas- 
sive, potentially  lethal  spills  which  can 
have  devastating  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Many  of  our  citizens  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  complaining  about  bureaucracies, 
Bfr.  President.  For  some,  "bureaucrat"  is 
a  generalized,  imcomplimentary  term 
used  in  a  blanket  fashion  to  condemn 
the  spreading  tangle  of  Government 
agencies  and  regulations. 

But  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  our  citi- 
zens to  shed  some  hght  on  the  fine  work 
that  is  done  by  the  vast  majority  of  Gov- 
oiunent  employees.  Mr.  Blglane's  work 
Is  an  outstanding  example  of  Govern- 
ment service  of  the  finest  caliber,  and  as 
»  pubUc  official,  I  congratulate  and  thank 
him  for  his  dedication  and  commitment 
to  preserving  our  precious  environment. 
Tills  article  should  also  serve  to  alert 
each  of  us  to  the  fact  that  while  a  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
control  of  oil  spillage,  we  must  assure 
the  maintenance  of  resources  necessary 
to  move  quickly  and  decisively  when  spills 
occur  in  the  future.  As  Mr.  Biglane  says: 
We  are  n  lot  more  ready  than  we  used  to 
bfc  We  can  minimis  damage,  but  we  can't 
proieet  everything.  We  have  the  expertise 
now,  but  we  need  to  keep  our  forces  fine 
tuned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled,  "Oil  Spill 
Tighter,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Oil  Spill  Fightek 

As  the  Coast  Ouard  cutter  circled  the  huge 
and  apreadlng  oU  sllcS  bubbling  up  from  a 
iMklng  weU  in  the  blue  Santa  Barbara  chan- 
nel. Kenneth  Biglane  radioed  to  the  Coast 
Ouard  station  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.: 

"She's  coming  into  the  harbor.  There's  no 
way  of  stopping  her  now." 

The  man  who  sounded  this  warning  knew 
that  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  trying 
chapters  was  about  to  begin  in  his  long  career 
of  oU  spUl  prevention  and  control. 

At  that  time.  February  4,  1969,  Mr.  Big- 
lane. who  la  now  Director  of  EPA's  Oil  and 
Special  Materials  Control  OiTlsicm.  was  with 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, one  of  EPA's  predecessor  agencies. 

For  the  next  several  weeks  after  the  vast 
carpet  of  oU  smeared  the  harbor  and  shore- 
line of  SanU  Barbara,  he  played  a  key  role 
m  a  tlrelees  stouggle  by  officials  of  FWPCA, 
CoMt  Ouard.  other  r^Atnl  and  local  OoTem- 
ment  agencies  and  the  Union  oil  Co.,  owner 
of  the  leaking  well,  to  curb  the  damage  from 
the  huge  sptU. 


One  of  Mr.  Blglane's  main  concerns,  was  to 
discourage  the  spraying  of  detergents,  except 
in  cases  of  Are  hazard,  to  help  clean  up  the 
oil  smears. 

He  explained  that  he  had  learned  as  an 
observer  of  the  effort  to  clean  up  after  the 
tanker  Torrey  Canyon  was  wrecked  In  1967 
off  the  coast  of  England  that  the  use  of  deter- 
gents greatly  Increases  the  harm  to  water 
fowl  and  sea  life. 

"The  Torrey  Canyon  was  the  first  major 
oU  spill  and  Is  stlU  the  largest  because  33 
million  gallons  of  Kuwait  crude  spilled  from 
thU  vessel,"  Mr.  Biglane  recalled. 

"The  oil  from  this  spill  hit  both  the  Eng- 
llsh  and  the  French  shores.  When  I  w  as  sent 
to  the  scene  as  an  observer  I  found  that  the 
English  were  using  three  mlUion  gaUonjs  of 
detergents  In  an  attempt  to  get  their  beaches 
cleaned  for  the  tourist  Eeasou. 

"Oil  by  Itself  Is  toxic.  Adding  detereents 
makes  It  more  toxic.  Tlie  French  started 
using  physical  means  such  as  straw  and  wood 
chips  to  clean  up  oil  on  their  shores.  As  long 
as  they  did  this  the  damage  to  flsh  and  wild 
life  was  minimal.  But  then  the  French  hotels 
got  worried  about  the  tourist  season  so  the 
French  also  began  to  use  detergents." 

Mr.  Biglane  recalled  that  "the  Impact  of 
the  Torrey  Canyon  caused  every  major  coun- 
try to  consider  what  It  would  do  If  something 
like  this  happened  to  them." 

Since  the  Torrey  Canyon  spill  Mr.  Biglane 
has  traveled  to  countries  around  the  world 
as  a  consultant  or  obsei-ver  when  major  oil 
spills  have  occurred. 

Approximately  one  year  after  the  Torrey 
Canyon  spill,  he  flew  to  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
senior  advisor  to  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior  after  the  tanker.  Ocean  Eagle, 
broke  In  two  and  spilled  over  three  million 
gallons  of  oil  in  the  San  Juan  harbor. 

"This  was  a  case  where  we  learned  the 
Importance  of  working  with  a  local  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  because  It  could  pro- 
vide the  manpower  and  equipment  we 
needed — resources  a  pollution  control  agency 
does  not  normally  have  In  any  quantity. 

"I  discouraged  the  use  of  detergents  be- 
cause I  felt  certain  that  uae  of  these  dls- 
persants  would  have  killed  tons  of  fish  In 
the  San  Juan  harbor.  Straw  was  used  to  soak 
up  the  oil  on  shore  and  then  we  also  got 
every  septic  tank  truck  on  the  Island  to  haul 
oil  away  to  surface  pits  or  an  oil  refinery." 

In  December,  1968,  Mr.  Biglane  flew  to 
Panama  as  a  consiUtant  to  the  Snuthsonlan 
Instltuton  after  the  tanker,  Whltwater.  broke 
In  two  and  spUied  oil  on  a  coral  reef  the 
Smithsonian's  tropical  laboratory  had  been 
studying. 

"When  the  oil  got  to  the  shoreline  we  held 
It  In  pools  with  booms  until  it  could  be 
pumped  out  with  bilge  pumps.  It  was  pumped 
into  shore  pits  and  then  burned.  Again  we 
avoided  using  detergents." 

In  October,  1968,  Mr.  Biglane  had  served 
as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Pollution  on  the  Sea  In  Rome. 
This  meeting  led  to  the  Brtiasels  Intervention 
Convention  in  Belgium  In  November,  1969, 
which  Mr.  Biglane  also  attended  as  a  US. 
delegate. 

"It  was  at  the  Brussels  conference  that 
agreement  was  reached  that  one  Nation  could 
seize  another's  country's  ship  U  it  was  about 
to  pollute  by  oil  the  shores  of  the  first  coun- 
try. In  the  case  of  the  Torrey  Canyon,  Brit- 
ain bad  been  reluctant  to  seize  this  vessel 
because  It  was  flying  a  foreign  flag." 

In  1970-71,  Mr.  Biglane  was  an  advisor  or 
observer  at  three  off-shore  oil  well  fires  In 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

"We  learned  from  the  Chevron  oil  well  fire 
In  1970  that  It  was  better  to  let  the  fire  keep 
burning  until  a  relief  weU  could  be  drUled 
to  stop  fresh  oU  from  feeding  the  blaze," 
Mr.  Biglane  said.  He  explained  that  as  long 
aa  the  fire  was  burning  the  amount  of  oil 
escaping  to  pollute  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  was 
relatively  small. 
In  1971.  Mr.  Biglane  vas  also  a  consiiUant 


on  cleanup  efforts  after  the  collision  of  two 
tankers  m  San  Francisco  Bay  resulted  In  a 
large  oU  spUI. 

"We  learned  a  great  deal  In  this  case  about 
txsing  aerial  surveillance  to  check  the  extent 
and  density  of  the  oil  splU,"  he  recalled. 

In  the  stimmer  of  1971,  Mr.  Biglane  flew 
to  Australia  to  testify  at  hearings  on  pro- 
posed drilling  for  oil  In  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef. 

"I  gave  sworn  testimony  for  five  davs  on 
oil  pollution  control  and  prevention,"  be 
remembers.  "I  was  grUled  by  three  sets  of 
barristers  and  they  dredged  up  evei-y  bit  of 
experience  I  ever  had.  I  gave  over  300  pages 
of  testimony.  It  was  pleasing  In  a  way  be- 
cause it  Indicated  that  other  countries  were 
beginning  to  seek  out  our  technology." 

In  1972,  Mr.  Biglane  helped  advise  on  the 
cleanup  after  "one  of  the  largest  oil  spills 
m  this  country"  was  caused  by  Hurricane 
Agues.  He  said  that  six  million  gallons  of 
waste  oil  being  held  in  storage  lagoons  along 
the  SchuylklU  River  (above  Philadelphia) 
were  swept  away  when  the  hiuricane-lashed 
river  water  rose  20  feet. 

"We  found  oil  20  feet  high  In  trees  and 
In  the  second  floors  of  homes, "  Mr.  Biglane 
recalled.  "Thousands  of  barrels  of  hazardous 
chemicals  were  also  carried  away  by  this 
storm.  We  had  to  find  and  dispose  of  these 
barrels." 

In  1973,  Mr.  Biglane  went  back  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  advise  on  the  cleanup  after  another 
tanker  spilled  oil  on  the  island's  south  coast. 
In  the  same  year  he  traveled  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  Jakarta, 
Indonesia,  to  conduct  a  workshop  on  marine 
oil  pollution. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Biglane  says,  "I  had  to  stay 
home  and  mind  the  store.  We  were  working 
on  our  oil  spill  prevention  program  and  we 
Inherited  the  ocean  dumping  program.  We 
did  work  on  the  granting  of  an  ocean  dump- 
ing permit  for  the  burning  of  wastes  In  the 
Incinerator  ship  Vulcanus — that  was  the 
first." 

Earlier  this  year  he  went  to  Hawaii  for 
an  EPA  hearing  on  whether  more  than  11.000 
tons  of  Herbicide  Orange,  a  toxic  plant  killer, 
should  be  burned  In  the  Vulcantis  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  about  1,000  miles  west  of 
Hawaii. 

Asked  how  he  became  Involved  In  the  oU 
spill  cleanup  work,  Mr.  Biglane  said,  "At 
the  age  of  12  I  worked  as  a  roustabout  in  the 
oil  fields  of  South  Arkansas  where  an  imcle 
of  mine  owned  some  wells.  I  became  familiar 
with  oil  spills  and  leaks  early." 

A  native  of  Shreveport,  La.,  Mr.  Biglane 
received  bachelor  and  master  of  science  de- 
grees in  aquatic  biology  from  Louisiana  State 
University.  He  later  became  chief  of  water 
pollution  control,  LouUiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  executive  secre- 
tary, Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission. 
Recalling  those  days,  he  said,  "Some  of  the 
worst  examples  of  continuous  discharges  of 
oil  I  ever  saw  were  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 
It  used  to  be  an  ecological  pig  sty.  Certain 
areas  of  the  Louisiana  coast  became  a  bio- 
logical desert  as  a  result.  The  environment 
can  bounce  back  from  a  one-time  spill,  but 
a  continual  discharge  of  oil  can  do  great 
damage." 

He  added  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
notice  when  flying  over  the  Louisiana  coast 
recently  that  "it  is  now  well  on  its  wav  to  be- 
ing cleaned  up,  due  In  part,  at  least,  to  ac- 
tion by  EPA  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Reviewing  the  progress  made  In  this  coun- 
try in  coping  with  oil  spills,  Mr.  Biglane  said 
that  all  EPA  Regional  Offices  and  all  Coast 
Guard  districts  now  have  contingency  plans. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  private  con- 
tractors around  the  country  now  who  know 
how  to  cope  with  oil  spills. 

"We  are  a  lot  more  ready  than  we  used 
to  be.  We  can  minimize  damage,  but  we  can't 
protect  everything.  We  have  the  expertise 
now.  but  we  need  to  keep  our  forces  fine 
tuned." 
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Asked  when  the  next  major  oil  spin  la 
likely  to  occur.  Mr.  Biglane  smUed  and  re- 
plied: 

"We  try  to  be  ready  every  day." 


THE  MroDLE-INCOME  TAXPAYER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
years,  we  in  public  o£Qce  have  been  ask- 
ing questions  like,  "How  do  we  get  this 
group  or  that  group  to  think  'our  way'?" 
I  say  we  should  reverse  the  question.  Why 
do  we  not  try  thinking  "their  way"?  In 
my  mind,  the  key  to  the  revival  of  con- 
fidence in  Government  is  to  listen  to  the 
man  and  woman  in  the  middle — the 
v.'orklng  American — the  middle-income 
taxpayer.  Listen  to  their  complaints, 
their  grievances,  their  needs,  their 
wants,  and  then  address  ourselves  to 
them  and  set  about  trying  to  help  them. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  in  the  UJS. 
Senate  for  the  last  6  years  to  listen  to 
these  people.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  read 
their  mall,  to  meet  with  them  in  schools 
and  factories,  and  then  to  try  to  solve 
their  problems.  I  find  their  concerns  are 
not  much  different  no  matter  where  I 
go  in  this  country,  be  it  Portland,  Oreg., 
Dover,  Del.,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  theme  that  comes  through  over 
and  over  Is  imresponsiveness.  "  I  can't 
find  out  why  my  mother  didn't  get  her 
social  security  check."  "I  bought  a  wash- 
ing machine  that's  defective  and  the  re- 
tailer has  gone  out  of  business  and  the 
manufacturer  won't  fix  it." 

Included  in  their  complaints  about  un- 
responsiveness is  the  complaint  about  a 
faceless  bureaucracy,  and  tliey  mean  both 
Government  and  business.  "The  frustra- 
tion they  feel  at  the  inability  to  eyeball 
anybody,  to  gi'ab  somebody's  lapels  who 
is  responsible  for  making  the  decision. 
Month  by  month,  year  by  year,  these  peo- 
ple are  turning  off — turning  off  not  Just 
on  the  Republican  Party,  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  on  Government  In  gen- 
eral, and  I  might  add,  on  big  business  and 
big  labor  as  well. 

Our  Government  must  addiess  itself 
to  these  people  if  we  want  them  to  sup- 
port this  Oovemment.  I  will  tell  you  spe- 
cifically the  things  I  think  we  have  to  do. 

First,  let  us  delegate  as  much  power  m 
possible  to  local  governments  and  away 
from  the  Federal  Government.  National 
standards  should  be  set  only  for  compel- 
ling reasons.  I  know  the  argument  this 
raises:  "The  Federal  Government  under- 
takes a  general  revenue-sharing  program, 
and  cities  spend  too  much  for  police  cars 
and  not  enough  for  day  care." 

Or  stated  another  way:  "Local  Gov- 
ernment Just  doesn't  understand  the 
proper  priorities." 

That  means,  of  course,  that  they  do  not 
imderstand  the  priorities  as  we  see  them 
in  Washington,  DC.  Well,  there  are  over 
38,000  units  of  local  government  In  this 
country. 

I  can  assure  you  that  any  delegation 
of  power  from  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
cause  some  of  those  governments  to  do 
things  with  which  you  and  I  do  not  agree. 
That  is,  however,  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  Federal  Government  creating  a  na- 
tionwide program  under  which  it  imposes 
a  uniform  mistaken  standard  on  every 
community  In  this  Nation. 

Second,  we  should  recognize  that  big- 
ness   and    unresponsiveness    are    not 


unique  to  government;  business  has  the 
same  problem.  And  as  I  would  limit  big 
government  when  It  becomes  unrespon- 
sive, so  would  I  limit  big  business  when 
It  becomes  unresponsive.  Not  only  should 
business  be  broken  up  under  the  pres- 
ent antitrust  laws  when  they  get  so  big 
that  they  can  monopolize  a  market,  or 
rig  a  price;  they  should,  in  addition,  be 
broken  up  into  smaller  businesses  if  they 
can  no  longer  be  responsive  to  the  legiti- 
mate grievances  of  their  customers.  If 
that  takes  amendment  of  the  present 
antitrust  laws,  they  should  be  so  amend- 
ed. The  best  Interests  of  this  country  are 
served  by  numerous,  responsive  busi- 
nesses freely  competing  with  each  other. 

If  the  antitrust  laws  can  be  so  amend- 
ed, then  I  would  also  encourage  further 
competition  by  either  limiting  or  getting 
rid  of  most  of  the  regulatory  agencies  like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Let 
business  earn  their  profits  by  deUvering 
the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  price.  This, 
then,  is  the  ideal:  antitrust  laws  firmly 
enforced  against  conspiracy,  monopoly, 
and  unresponsiveness,  leaving  businesses 
free  of  regulation  to  compete  in  a  free 
market  economy. 

Third,  limit  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  us  as  individuals.  Let  us 
renew  our  dedication  to  the  protection  of 
civil  liberties.  If  there  is  any  singularly 
frightening  thing  I  have  discovered  In 
Washington,  it  is  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  Federal  Government,  especially 
the  executive  branch,  to  tap  a  phone,  to 
snoop,  to  burgle. 

In  my  earlier  years  in  Congress,  I 
realized  that  there  was  a  capacity  to  do 
evil  in  the  centralization  of  the  Federal 
Government:  that  there  was  a  capacity 
to  abridge  the  Individual  liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  was  only  later 
that  I  fully  comprehended  and  realized 
it  was  actually  being  done.  It  was  brought 
forcibly  home  to  me  personally  when 
I  discovered  that  the  phones  of  two  of 
my  good  friends,  honest  Americans,  were 
being  tapped  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— my  Government — was  listen- 
ing to  my  conversations  with  my  friends. 
My  fellow  Americans,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  listening  to  my 
phone  conversations  or  your  phone  con- 
versations. 

There  Is  nothing  more  dangerous  to 
this  coimtry  than  people  in  power  who 
are  resolutely  convinced  they  are  right, 
people  who  are  so  convinced  that  if  you 
disagree  with  them,  you  are  wrong.  Let 
us  remember  as  elected  officials  that  God 
did  not  speak  to  any  of  us  and  make  us 
eternally,  perpetually  right. 

The  bill  of  rights,  the  greatest  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  hi  the  history 
of  this  world,  should  be  reread  and  re- 
membered by  every  American.  It  gives 
us  the  power  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  abuses  of  our  individual  liberty  by  an 
overreaching  Federal  Government. 

Fourth,  we  must  find  out  what  specific 
social  programs  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple genuinely  want,  and  set  about  pro- 
viding those  programs  In  the  most  expe- 
ditious manner.  There  is  no  secret  to 
finding  out  if  people  want  day  care,  or 
company  pensions  In  addition  to  social 
security,  or  subsidies  to  buy  houses.  It 
Is  the  function  of  those  of  us  in  politics 
to  know.  The  Federal  Government  should 


then  encourage  business  to  provide  these 
programs  by  granting  tax  Incentives. 

There  Is  nothing  unusual  about  busi- 
ness providing  social  benefits.  Workmen's 
compensation  is  a  perfect  example.  The 
Government  mandates  the  level  of  bene- 
fits that  shall  be  provided.  The  employer 
is  obligated  to  pay  for  the  benefits,  but 
they  are  provided  through  a  private  in- 
surance carrier.  It  is  a  perfect  marriage 
of  social  policy  well  administered  and 
paid  for  by  business.  Business  is  infinitely 
better  at  delivering  almost  anything,  be 
It  a  social  service  or  a  product,  than  the 
Federal  Government  will  ever  be.  I  can 
assure  you  If  the  U.S.  Government  Itself 
starts  providing  these  programs  directly, 
we  are  going  to  do  it  with  all  of  the  dis- 
patch and  efficiency  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Finally,  let  us  face  the  Issue  of  spend- 
ing. We  in  Congress  should  practice  fiscal 
restraint.  Take  a  look  at  where  the  coun- 
try has  been  and  where  It  Is  going.  From 
1965  through  1974,  we  ran  up  an  addi- 
tional $109  billion  deficit  in  what  is  now 
regarded  In  retrospect  as  relatively  good 
economic  times.  I  place  the  blame  for 
that  equally  on  President  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  the  Congress,  because 
we  all  had  a  hand  in  it.  In  1975,  the  defi- 
cit is  projected  at  $42.6  billion.  For  1976. 
President  Ford  proposes  a  deficit  now  es- 
timated at  $60  billion.  Unfortunately,  the 
Congress  has  already  upped  that  to  $70 
billion.  My  hunch  is  that  by  the  end  of 
1976,  the  deficit  for  that  year  will  be 
someplace  between  $70  and  $80  billion. 
Between  March  1,  1975,  and  October  1, 
1976,  total  Federal  Government  borrow- 
ing will  hit  roughly  $140  to  $160  billion. 
That,  together  with  the  borrowing  that 
State  and  local  governments  do,  will  con- 
stitute 80  percent  of  all  the  bonded  In- 
debtedness In  the  United  States. 

That  means  that  all  the  rest  of  us  who 
wish  to  borrow — Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses— have  a  thin  slice  of  the  pie  left. 
Small  businesses  that  have  a  moderate 
credit  rating  will  pay  10  to  12  percent  to 
borrow  money,  and  they  will  be  lucky  if 
there  is  any  money  to  borrow  at  all — 
at  any  rate.  Of  course,  if  they  can  bor- 
row, they  will  pass  along  the  cost  in  the 
form  of  increased  prices  to  their  custom- 
ers. Homeowners  will  be  lucky  to  bor- 
row at  anything  less  than  9  to  11  percent. 

The  uFshot  of  all  of  this  will  be  that 
when  the  public  has  finally  had  It.  the 
Congress  will  mistakenly  delegate  to  the 
President  the  power  to  Impose  wage  and 
price  controls,  credit  allowances,  interest 
ceilings,  and  then  we  will  try  to  blame 
the  President  if  he  will  not  impose  them. 

I  think  the  working  American  under- 
stands that  It  took  us  about  10  years  to 
get  Into  the  recession  we  are  in.  We 
started  under  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1965 
with  guns  and  butter.  We  thought  we 
could  escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
start  the  war  on  poverty  and  not  pay  for 
IL  President  Nixon  continued  the  same 
fiscal  ix>llcy.  Unfortunately,  the  piper 
now  wants  his  due.  If  we  try  to  sijend 
ourselves  out  of  this  recession  by  bor- 
rowing $140  to  $160  billlrai,  all  we  are 
asking  for  down  the  road  is  hi^lier  infla- 
tion, immense  Interest  rates,  and  pos- 
sibly national  bankruptcy.  A  bankrupt 
America  is  not  going  to  be  good  for  the 
rich  or  the  poor,  or  for  anybody  else. 

When  President  Ford  gave  his  state  of 
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the  Union  message  in  Januaiy,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  state  of  the  Union  was 
not  good.  That  depends  upon  your  point 
of  view.  I  agree  that  the  state  of  Gov- 
ernment is  not  good.  I  find  the  state  of 
the  Union  not  bad.  I  still  find  people 
basically  optimistic.  Most  of  them  are 
still  working,  they  still  coach  Little 
League,  they  bowl  on  Wednesday  nights, 
and  they  take  reasonable  care  of  their 
families.  They  do  not  ask  much  of  Gov- 
ernment, except  to  be  protected,  to  be 
secure  and  to  be  left  alone. 

The  most  significant,  but  least  under- 
stood, fact  of  political  life  is  that  the 
stability  of  our  Government,  and  our 
ability  to  have  a  government  for  all  of 
our  people,  rich  and  poor,  depends  upon 
the  continued  tolerance  and  cooperation 
of  the  middle-income  American.  Those 
people  pay  for  the  cost  of  tliis  Govern- 
ment, including  tlie  excesses  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Up  to  now,  they  have  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  rich.  But  if  that  group 
ever  turns  off  on  Government  perma- 
nently, as  Government  has  turned  off  on 
them.  If  that  middle-income  taxpayer 
who  does  not  get  food  stamps,  who  does 
not  get  welfare,  and  who  does  not  ask  for 
much,  turns  off  on  this  Government,  he  Ls 
going  to  strike  both  ways,  at  the  rich  and 
and  at  the  poor.  To  the  rich  he  will  say. 
"You  got  rich  off  of  me,  because  of  un- 
justifiable loopholes."  And  to  the  poor,  he 
will  say,  "You're  undesen'ing  and  youll 
get  nothing."  In  the  process,  he  may  tum- 
ble the  entire  competitive,  free  enterprise 
system  to  boot. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen.  We  must 
show  the  middle-income  taxpayer  that 
oiur  system  has  earned  their  support  by 
demonstrating  a  concern  for  their  de- 
sires. Those  working  Americans  still 
know  there  is  greatness  in  this  coimtry. 
These  people— the  middle  Americans— 
who  have  carried  our  country  through 
the  best  and  worst  times— will  always  be 
the  force  that  keeps  our  Nation  alive. 

We  must  listen  to  those  imheard  voices 
of  the  middle-income  taxpayer.  We  must 
listen  and  let  them  lead  the  way.  They 
have  never  let  us  down,  and  now  It  Is 
our  turn  to  show  them  that  together  we 
will  not  ever  let  each  other  down.  Their 
way  will  be  our  way,  and  together  we 
shall  accomplish  what  none  of  us  can 
accomplish  alone. 


FEA  UNDERSTATES  OIL  PRICE  IM- 
PACT  JEC  ANALYSIS  REVEALS 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
PEA'S  estimate  of  the  economic  Impact 
of  President  Ford's  oil  decontrol  plan 
grossly  understates  the  drastic  conse- 
quences of  this  program  compared  to 
appraisals  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee staff  and  other  sources: 

The  PEA  estimates  that  the  President's 
program  would  add  only  0.1  percent  to 
the  unemployment  rate  in  1977.  But,  the 
JEC  staff  analysis  shows  that,  even  with 
a  full  refund  to  consumers  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  excise  tax  and 
of  the  $2  tariff  on  imported  oil,  the  un- 
employment rate  would  be  0.8  percent 
higher.  That  means  that  about  750.000 
more  i>eople  would  be  imemployed  than 
If  the  controls  are  continued. 

According  to  our  analysis,  consumer 


prices  would  be  over  2  percent  higher  in 
1977  and  lost  GNP  would  exceed  $50  bil- 
lion, solely  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
mistaken  action.  The  decontrol  program 
would  add  about  $600  to  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  average  American  family.  Many 
other  experts  regard  the  conclusions  of 
tlie  JEC  staff  on  the  severity  of  these 
cOTisequences  as  conservative.  This  Is 
more  than  the  stagnant  American  econ- 
omy and  the  battered  American  con- 
siuner  can  be  asked  to  bear. 

Mr.  President  last  week  I  released  a 
preliminary  evaluation  of  the  probable 
impact  of  what  at  that  time  appeared  to 
be  the  administration's  energy  program. 
In  light  of  the  recent  annoimcements  by 
the  PreMdent  of  his  new  decontrol  pro- 
gram, I  asked  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  reevaluate  that  pro- 
gram. The  result.s  presented  in  the  siun- 
mary  table  which  follows  are  based  on 
the  following  assumptions : 

First.  A  30-month  phased  decontrol  of 
regulated  domestic  oil. 

Second.  A  ceiling  on  riome.<!tic  oil  prices 
oi  $13.50  per  barrel. 

Third.  A  $2  per  barrel  excise  tax  on 
uncontrolled  domestic  oil  and  a  $2  per 
barrel  tariff  on  imported  oil  to  be  fully 
refunded  through  tax  reductions  to  con- 
sumers. 

Fourth.  A  IS  percent  increa.<!e  in  the 
price  of  OPEC  oil  effective  October  1, 
1975. 

Fifth.  Increased  Federal  spending  of 
$3  billion  per  year  and  increased  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  of  $2 
billion  per  year,  to  offset  higher  energv 
prices. 

In  making  this  estimate,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  staff  assumed  that 
monetaiy  policy  would  accommodate  the 
increased  inflation.  This  meant  money 
supply  growth  rates  in  excess  of  9  per- 
cent throughout  1976.  If  monetai-y  pol- 
icy does  not  accommodate  large  petro- 
leiun  price  increases,  the  impact  on  real 
growth  and  unemployment  could  easily 
be  more  severe  than  these  staff  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  table  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REcoRn,  as 
follov/s: 

SUMMARY  TABLE-ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ENERGY  PROPOSALS  AND  OPEC  PRICE  INCREASE 


75:4-76:1     76:2-76:3    76.4-77:1 


Reduction  in  real  economic 
growth  (percentage 
points) 

Increase  In  unemployment 
rate  (percentage  points). 

Increase  in  Consumer 
Price  Index  (percentage 
points) 


0.85 
.1 
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2.0 
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I    WHY  THEY  DREAD  SCOTT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  re- 
freshing to  note  that  some  people  In  the 
media  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAM  L.  Scott.  Given  the  leftwlng  lean- 
ing of  the  urban  eastern  press,  self-edu- 
cation Is  no  mean  feat.  But  then,  as  Stan 
Evans  pohits  out  in  his  article  in  Human 
Events,  to  have  emerged  as  a  continual 
target  of  the  liberal  left  so  eariy  In  the 


game,  he  must  be  doing  something  right 
I  know  how  effective  Senator  William 
L.  ScoTx  is,  having  served  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
in  this  body. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  in  Human  Events  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wiiv  Thly  Dri:.\d  Scoti 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 
Evory  once  in  a  whUe  the  boys  and  girls 
on  tlie  media  bus  wUl  play  a  game  called 
•If '—in  which  they  select  some  target  for 
annihilation  and  work  him  over  pretty 
fiercely. 

Past  recipients  oX  this  treatment  have  in- 
cluded Splro  Agnew  in  the  '708,  Barrv  Oold- 
water  In  the  '60s.  and  Joe  McCarthy  ui  the 
•SOS.  Sometimes  the  charges  have  contained 
a  shred  of  truth,  though  more  often  they 
have  not.  Sometimes  the  victims  have  sur- 
vived, sometimes  they  haven't.  But  one  thing 
has  )}een  fairly  constant:  The  target  Is  al- 
most always  a  conservative,  and  someone  the 
liberals  fear  can  do  them  political  damage. 
Of  late  there  is  a  brand-new  candidate  for 
these  pecxiliar  honors— Sen.  William  L.  Scott 
of  Virginia.  Since  his  days  in  the  House  and 
more  especially  since  his  campaign  for  the 
Senate  in  1972,  Scott  has  been  subjected  to 
a  media  blitz  that  rivals,  on  a  local  scale,  the 
toughest  hatchet  Jobs  on  Barry  Goldwater. 
No  charge  is  too  outrageous,  it  appears,  to  be 
hurled  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  Republi- 
can. 

Beginning  in  the  Journals  of  the  New  Left, 
tlieu  gradually  seeping  through  to  more  con- 
ventional media,  the  rap  on  Scott  has  echoed 
and  re-echoed:  Mean  to  his  staff,  a  penny- 
pincher.  the  "dumbest  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate." and  so  on.  The  Intensity  of  feeling 
against  a  freshman  senator  stntck  me  as  in- 
triguing, so  I  resolved  to  meet  and  talk  with 
this  supposed  paragon  of  vices  and  Judge  the 
matter  for  myself. 

Recently  I  spent  a  considerable  period 
chatting  with  Sen.  Scott,  and  emerged  with 
quite  a  different  picture.  Most  easily  scotched 
in  this  discussion  was  the  idea  that  Scott 
is  dumb.  Whatever  else  he  may  be,  dumb  he 
is  not.  He  is  a  trained  legalist,  has  a  wide- 
ranging  knowledge  of  the  Issues,  and  con- 
ducts a  varied,  lively  conservation.  And  he 
seemed  to  me  an  accessible  personality— 
which  many  tT.S.  senators  emphatically  are 
not. 

Those  who  have  read  the  usual  billings- 
gate on  Scott  would  be  surprised,  indeed,  to 
learn  of  his  educational  and  professional 
backgrotmd.  He  holds  a  Juris  Doctor  degree 
from  George  Washington  University,  was  a 
trial  attorney  for  the  Justice  Department,  is 
a  past  clianceUor  of  his  legal  fraternity,  and 
has  served  in  numerous  civic  leadership 
posts.  His  three  children  are  all  graduates 
of  William  and  Mary. 

Equally  suggestive  is  Scott's  political  ca- 
reer, which  got  going  In  earnest  when  he 
converted  Virginia's  8ih  District  from  Demo- 
cratic to  Republican,  continued  to  build  as 
lie  Increased  his  winning  margins  there,  then 
took  a  quantum  Jump  as  he  became  the  only 
Republican  Senate  aspirant  in  1973  to  de- 
feat an  Incumbent  Democrat — liberal  favor- 
ite William  Spong.  Not  exactly  the  record  of 
a  political  bungler. 

On  the  other  counts,  an  informal  talk  of 
course  proves  nothing — but  they  are  irrele- 
vant anyway.  Considering  the  moral  ambi- 
ance of  Washington  and  the  things  that  nor- 
mally go  on  here,  the  idea  of  crucifying  a 
man  for  the  alleged  crime  of  saving  paper 
clips  is  downright  ludicrous.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  onslaught  has  as  little  to  do  with 
Scott's  frugality  or  style  of  office  manage- 
ment as  It  does  with  his  intelligence. 
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The  real  reason  for  the  attack  emerges 
readily  from  conversation  with  Scott — as  It 
does  from  his  record  in  the  Congress.  He  is, 
and  no  mistake  about  it,  a  solid,  blunt  con- 
servative, without  apologies.  On  Issue  after 
issue,  he  goes  down  the  line  for  traditional 
values:  Against  Red  trade  and  busing,  for 
balanced  budgets  and  retention  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  against  the  wilder  frenzies  of 
the  environmentalists. 

In  recent  weeks,  for  example,  Scott  has 
iieroed  in  on  the  misnamed  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy,  opposed  the  punitive  strip- 
mining  bill,  attacked  the  discriminatory  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  plumped  for  stronger  na- 
tional defense,  and  so  on.  His  daily  perform- 
ance Is  one  of  uo-nonsense  activity  in  behalf 
of  limited  government,  freedom  of  enterprise, 
and  protection  of  oxir  national  sovereignty. 

Of  course  Scott  Isn't  the  only  firm  con- 
servative lu  the  Senate,  so  this  alone  doesn't 
entirely  explain  the  blitz.  It  Is  a  combination 
of  other  qualities,  I  tbUik,  that  has  marked 
iiim  as  a  special  enemy  of  the  left. 

First,  he  is  very  much  his  own  man — as  he 
proved  by  being  one  of  the  few  Republicans 
to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller (and  make  some  excellent  points  in 
doing  so) ;  second,  he  is  a  comer,  with  the 
ability  to  get  his  message  over  to  the  vot- 
ers— as  he  has  proved  by  winning  some  tough 
elections. 

Consider,  if  you  will.  Scott's  declaration 
on  the  Rockefeller  question,  explaining  why 
he  wouldn't  go  quietly  down  the  line  for  the 
recommendation  of  the  president. 

"I  feel."  Scott  said,  "that  this  nomina- 
tion is  different  from  the  customary  right  of 
the  President  to  name  his  own  cabinet  or 
the  heads  of  government  commissions  or 
agencies.  We  are  acting  ...  in  lieu  of  a  gen- 
eral election  in  which  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
try decide  who  shall  be  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  each  member  of  the 
Senate  determine.  In  his  own  mind,  whether 
Nelson  Rockefeller  is  qualified  to  serve  as 
Vice  President,  whether  he  would  tend  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
government  and  Its  elected  representatives, 
and  whether  the  people  themselves.  If  af- 
forded the  opportunity,  would  elect  him  to 
this  high  office. 

"For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  on  these 
Issues  and  cannot  support  the  nominee." 

Now,  that's  the  kind  of  man  the  liberals 
really  dislike,  and  would  love  to  sandbag  if 
they  can.  So,  from  this  perspective,  the  at- 
tack on  Scott  can  be  taken  as  a  form  of  com- 
pliment. To  be  so  distasteful  to  the  liberal 
left  so  early  In  the  game,  he  must  be  doing 
somethbig  right. 


RESTORATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP  TO 
GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, the  efforts  to  restore  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  are 
reaclihig  a  long-awaited  and  hopefully 
successful  crescendo  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. On  June  19, 1975,  the  House 
of  Representatives'  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  favorably  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 23  by  a  vote  of  28  to  2. 

Recently,  three  excellent  articles  have 
appeared  on  this  topic.  On  June  22, 1975, 
the  Washmgton  Star  published  an  arti- 
cle by  Brian  Kelly.  In  that  article.  Mr. 
Kelly  probed  in  depth  the  efforts  by  El- 
mer O.  Parker,  the  assistant  director  of 
the  Old  Militai-y  Records  Division  of  the 
National  Archives,  who,  in  1970,  dis- 
covered the  original  Oath  of  Allegiance 
sworn  to  by  General  Lee  on  October  2, 
1865. 

In  describing  Mr.  Parker's  momentous 
task,  Brian  Kelly  noted  that  "two  and  a 
half  billion  pieces  of  paper  are  in  the  Na- 


tion's official  archives,  but  Elmer  O. 
Parker,  after  more  than  5  years  of  on- 
and-off  searching,  found  it" 

Kelly  goes  on:  "Archivist  Parker  was 
convinced  that  Lee  must  have  completed 
the  oath  •  •  ••• 

"I  felt  he  did  it,  because  why  else  would 
he  repeatedly  have  urged  othera  to  do  some- 
thing he  himself  did  not  do?",  adds  Parker. 
a  Georgia  native  and  great-grandson  of  two 
men  who  served  the  South. 

In  a  second  article  carried  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  24.  1975,  Ronald  G.  Shafer  wrote 
an  excellent  piece  on  the  histoi-y  of  tlie 
efforts  to  restore  General  Lees  rights, 
entitled  "After  110  Years,  U.S.  May  Be 
About  Ready  To  Forgive  General  Lee." 

Mr.  Shafer  notes  the  necessity  of  the 
present  congressional  action  in  his 
article: 

Some  rights  of  citizenship,  sucii  as  the 
right  to  vote,  were  restored  to  General  Lee 
on  Christmas,  1868.  when  President  Johnson 
declared  a  universal  amnesty  for  Confed- 
erate officials.  But  the  General's  citizenship 
couldn  t  be  fully  restored  by  the  President 
because  a  provision  in  the  14tb  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  bars  certain  rights,  such 
as  the  right  to  hold  office,  to  any  U.S.  officer 
who  "engaged  in  InsmTectlon  or  rebellion^' 
against  his  country.  The  '•disability"  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Most  recently,  on  June  26,  1975,  the 
Washington  Star  carried  an  article  by 
Edwin  M.  Yoder:  "The  Two  Paces  of 
Robert  E.  Lee."  In  tills  brief  but  thought- 
ful article.  Mr.  Yoder  explores  the  depth 
of  Less  character  and  the  difficult  de- 
cision he  was  compelled  to  make  during 
the  last  decade  of  his  Uf  e. 

Mr.  Yoder  writes  that  General  Lee's 
"self-containment  of  his  personal  emo- 
tions conce-ning  this  matter  helps  ac- 
count for  what  one  must  view  as  a  na- 
tional indecency — that  Robert  E.  Lee  re- 
mains, after  a  centiuy,  a  man  without  a 
countiy." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  arti- 
cle by  Brian  Kelly,  the  article  by  Ron- 
ald G.  Shafer,  and  the  article  by  Edwin 
M.  Yoder  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  June  23,  1975 1 

Five-Yfar  Hunt  To  Find  Lee's  Vow  op 

Loyalty 

(By  Brian  Kelly) 

Two  and  a  half  billion  pieces  of  paper  are 
In  the  nation's  official  archives,  but  Elmer 
O.  Parker,  after  more  than  five  years  of  ou- 
and-off  searching,  found  it. 

Admittedly  he  was  a  profesbional.  an 
archivist,  and  admittedly  most  of  the  bil- 
lions of  documents  were  grouped,  categor- 
ized, indexed  or  whatever. 

Yet,  certain  as  Parker  was  of  it.s  existence, 
the  one  piece  of  paper  he  wanted  would  have 
been  more  than  a  century  old,  and  most  of 
the  scholars,  the  Important  historians  and 
biogi-aphers.  said  it  didn't  exist.  One  wrote  a 
17-page  chapter  explaining  why  not. 

It  was  a  hunt  for  "the  needle  lu  the  hay- 
stack." Parker  acknowledges. 

Then  the  assistant  director  of  the  Old 
Military  Records  Division  of  the  National 
Ai'chives,  Parker  began  looking  during  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial,  more  than 
a  decade  ago. 

He  long  had  been  a  Civil  War  buff,  and 
he  was  Intere.stert  in  Cooiederate  Oeii.  Rob- 
ert E.  I.ec. 


Parker  knew  that  Lee,  after  the  surrendei 
at  Appomattox,  had  applied  for  pardon  and 
restoration  of  his  U.S.  citizenship.  A  symbol 
of  poet-war  reconciliation,  Lee  publically  had 
urged  his  fellow  Confederates  to  accept. 
President  Andrew  Johnson's  offers  of  par- 
don and  amnesty,  to  rejoin  the  Union  and 
to  buUd  the  nation  anew. 

In  addition  to  the  application  that  Lee 
wrote  out  in  Richmond  shortly  after  the 
war's  end,  an  application  later  to  be  endorsed 
warmly  by  his  opposite  number.  Gen.  Ulysses 
8.  Grant.  Lee  should  have  subscribed  to  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  VS.  Constitution. 

He  should  have,  but  many  historians  felt 
he  didn't.  There  was  no  known  record  of  iW 
receipt  here  in  Washington,  and  Lee  died  in 
1870  still  unpardoned,  still  a  man  without 
citizenship. 

Archivist  Parker  was  convinced  that  Lee 
must  have  completed  the  oath.  He  probably 
would  have  done  It  when  he  wrote  out  his 
application  in  June  1865  in  Richmond,  but 
at  that  time,  according  to  Grant  himself,  Lee 
did  not  know  the  oath  was  an  additional  re- 
quirement for  presidential  pardon. 

"I  felt  he  did  it,  because  why  else  would 
he  repeatedly  have  urged  others  to  do  some- 
ihiug  he  hlm.self  did  not  do?"  adds  Parker, 
a  Georgia  native  and  great-grandson  of  two 
men  who  served  the  South. 

But  the  oath,  if  there  was  one.  was  no- 
where to  be  found  when  Parker  began  look- 
ing. He  could  find  no  record  of  its  receipt, 
presumably  by  Secretary  of  State  WUllHin 
H.  Seward's  department  of  the  18608. 

For  that  matter.  Paiker  initially  couldn't 
even  find  Lees  letter  of  application  for  citi- 
zenship. But  there  was  ample  supporting 
material  reporting  its  receipt,  the  Grant  en- 
dorsement and  the  contents  of  both.  It  had, 
in  Parker's  words,  "left  tracks." 

And  he  soon  located  the  application,  in  ihe 
filea  of  the  miuols  State  Historical  Library. 
Somewhat  mysteriously  also,  it  had  found  its 
way  to  a  Grant  collection  there  after  passing 
through  the  hands  of  a  minor  Union  general 
and  a  Philadelphia  publisher  who  once  of- 
fered it  to  the  War  Department  for  »100  auc! 
was  turned  down. 

In  fact,  publiblier  Charles  Walsh  wa^ 
turned  down  with  an  obscure  clerk's  nota- 
tion, "Seen  by  Genl.  Alnsworth  who  direcs 
that  the  writer  be  informed  that  thLs  Depart- 
ment has  no  money  to  purchaise  record.s  of 
any  kind." 

So  much  for  the  Lee  application.  By 
Parker's  reconstruction  of  events,  it  Initially 
went  to  Grant  and  later  to  Secretary  of  State 
Seward,  who  gave  It  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Daniel  Sul- 
livan "as  a  souvenir."  Thence  to  Sullivan's 
heirs,  to  publisher  Walsh  and  by  some  fur- 
ther alchemy  to  its  final  resting  place  in 
Illinois. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  Lee  oath?  And 
why  didn't  Lee  know  about  the  added  re- 
quirement of  a  separate  oath  of  allegiance? 

In  Prologue,  a  National  Archives  publica- 
tion, Parker  some  time  ago  explained  the 
historical  setting: 

"Facing  an  indictment  for  treason.  lee 
read  in  Richmond  newspapers  President  An- 
drew Johnson's  proclamation  of  May  29.  1865. 
'to  induce  all  persons  to  return  to  their  loy- 
alty.' Lee  immediately  informed  .  .  .  Grant 
That  he  wanted  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proclamation  and  enclosed  the 
required  application'. 

"It  was  not  In  order,  for  it  was  not  accom- 
panied by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

"General  Grant  attempted  to  Justify  the 
absence  of  the  oath.  He  explained  to  the 
President  that  Gen.  E.O.C.  Ord,  commanding 
the  Department  of  Virginia  at  Richmond.  In- 
formed him  that  the  order  requiring  it  (the 
oath)  hod  not  reached  the  city  when  Lee's 
application  wais  forwarded. 

"Grant,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended 
that  amnesty  and  pardon  be  granted  the  old 
wHrrior." 

But  it  wasn't.  8i>p9r«)itly  oecause  of  the 
missing  oath. 
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Meanwhile,  Lee  had  accepted  an  offer  to 
become  president  of  Washington  College, 
now  Washington  and  Lee  University.  In  Lex- 
ington. Va..  and  on  hia  famous  Horse 
Traveller  made  hla  way  by  slow  stages  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  town  for  hla  In- 
bTigtiratlon  as  head  of  the  school  on  Oct.  2, 
1865. 

As  we  now  know,  Lee  also  took  time  on  that 
rather  busy  and  special  day  In  his  life  to  go 
before  a  yotmg  attorney  and  notary  public 
iu  Lexington,  one  Charles  Davidson,  and  in 
a  rather  shaky  hand  signed  a  printed  form 
headed  in  big  block  letters,  "Amnesty  Oath." 
In  It,  "I,  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia" swore  to  support,  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution  and  furthermore  to  support 
and  abide  by,  "all  laws  and  proclamations 
which  have  been  made  during  the  existing 
rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation 
of  slaves." 

That  was  the  Lee  oath,  and  105  years  later 
It  turned  up  in  a  13-lnch  box  stored  away  In 
the  National  Archives,  a  cardboard  container 
of  unsorted  State  Department  papers,  most 
of  them  look-alike  amnesty  oaths  of  the  same 
period.  The  man  shuffling  through  those 
papers  in  1070  was  Elmer  O.  Parker. 

Now  retired  In  Columbia,  S.C.  and  appar- 
ently a  modest  man  given  to  understatement, 
Parker  recalls,  "I  was  aware  of  Its  Impor- 
tance." 

But  how  could  it  hare  happened?  How 
could  an   amnesty  oath  from  such   a  key 
Confederate  figure  have  vanished  like  that? 
"Sir,  that  Is  a  mystery,"  Parker  says.  "And 
X  wonder  If  anyone  will  eventually  know  how 
that  oath  found  Its  way  into  those  records 
without  leaving  any  tracks.  I  can't  under- 
stand why  it  found  Its  way  Into  that  file. 
"If  I  hadn't  come  upon  It,  it  may  well  have 
remained  there  for  another  100  years." 
Any  theories? 

"I  really  don't  know  why — maybe  it  wns 
done  deliberately,  maybe  It  was  through  the 
Inadvertence  of  some  clerk." 

In  any  case,  as  a  result  of  Parker's  rt!s- 
covery,  the  latest  of  several  posthumous  ef- 
forts to  grant  Lee  his  citizenship  finally  Is 
moving  through  Congress. 

Sponored  by  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  I-Va., 
the  Lee  citizenship  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  April  10.  Two  weeks  ago. 
It  cleared  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  last  week  !t  cleared 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  28-!!  vote. 
Next  step,  the  House  floor,  with  sponsors 
hoping  for  final  action  by  July  4. 

Parker's  reaction  to  the  citizenship  effort? 
Again,  the  understatement:  "I  certainly 
would  not  object  to  It." 

As  for  Byrd's  resolution.  It  would  grant  Lee 
his  citizenship  effective  June  13,  1865,  the 
day  he  sat  down  In  Richmond,  the  old  capital 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  wrote  out  his  ap- 
plication for  pardon,  tinaware  of  the  re- 
quired amnesty  oath  that  would  lie  biurled  in 
dusty  papers— one  sheet  among  billions — ^fcr 
more  than  a  century. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Jotu-nal, 

June  24.  1975] 

Ajxai   110   Teaks,   Untted   States   Mat   Be 

About  REadt  To  Forgivb  Geneoal  Lee 
(By  R<xuad  O.  Shafer) 

Washdicton.— The  bitter  war  is  over.  It's 
lime,  they  say,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
And  so  the  cry  is  spreading  up  from  Virginia 
and  through  the  U.S.  capital — amnesty  for 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

That's  right.  The  Gen.  Lee  who  commanded 
the  Confederate  Army  in  the  Civil  War.  When 
that  war-began,  Mr.  Lee  was  a  colonel  In  the 
Union  Army.  But  the  native-born  Virginian 
felt  be  had  to  Join  the  Confederacy.  After 
the  Sotitb  lost  the  war,  the  rebel  leaders 
and  soldiers  no  longer  were  considered  to  bo 


U.S.  citizens  unless  pardoned  by  the  Union 
government.  Gen.  Lee's  citizenship  never  was 
fully  restored. 

But  it  may  be  soon.  The  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  In  ^jrll  to  restore 
"full  rights  of  citizenship"  to  Gen.  Lee, 
retroactive  to  1865,  the  year  the  war  ended. 
With  the  Virginia  delegation  leading  the 
charge,  the  House  Is  expected  to  approve  the 
measiu«  this  week,  capping  a  four-year  fight 
by  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  to  make  Robert  E.  Lee 
a  U.S.  citizen  again. 

Sen.  Byrd  Is  an  independent  from  Virginia. 
His  resolution  isn't  a  sectional  matter,  he 
says,  "but  rather  it  is  a  step  that  should 
have  been  taken  by  the  nation  as  a  whole 
long  ago."  Gen.  Lee,  Sen.  Byrd  notes,  wasn't 
only  a  military  hero;  he  also  is  credited  by 
historians  with  helping  to  bring  the  North 
and  South  together  after  the  ClvU  War. 

While  the  expected  congressional  action 
will  come  too  late  to  help  Gen.  Lee  himself. 
Its  purpose  is  to  remove  a  cloud  over  his 
memory. 

Just  why  Gen.  Lee  wasn't  pardoned  long 
ago  is  a  mystery.  After  the  war.  President 
Andrew  Johnson  offered  "full  amnesty  and 
pardon"  to  rebel  soldiers  who  would  swear 
allegiance  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Gen.  Lee 
and  other  Confederate  leaders  first  had  to 
apply  for  pardons  so  their  cases  could  be 
considered  individually.  In  June  1865  Gen. 
I*e  applied  for  a  pardon  in  a  letter  to  Union 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  vrho  sent  the  applica- 
tion to  President  Johnson  "with  the  earnest 
recommendation"  that  the  pardon  be 
granted.  Gen.  Lee  separately  urged  other 
Southerners  to  follow  his  lead,  saying,  "I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  unite 
in  the  restoration  of  the  country  and  the  re- 
establislunent  of  peace  and  harmony." 

COXGRESS   IS    K£T 

But  the  pardon  never  came,  apparently 
because  the  White  House  never  received 
from  Gen.  Lee  a  separate  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Union.  Subsequently,  the  general's 
pardon  application  became  lost  after  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  H.  Seward  apparently 
gave  it  to  a  friend  as  a  souvenir.  It  eventually 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher, who  offered  to  sell  It  in  1899  to  the 
War  Department  for  $100.  The  department 
replied  that  it  had  "no  money  to  purchase 
records  of  any  kind.-  The  application  now  is 
in  an  Illinois  museum. 

Some  rights  of  citizenship,  such  as  the 
right  to  vote,  were  restored  to  Gen.  Lee  on 
Christmas  1868,  when  President  Johnson  de- 
clared a  universal  amnesty  for  Confederate 
officials.  But  the  general's  citizenship  couldn't 
be  ftUly  restored  by  the  President  because 
a  provision  In  the  14th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  bars  certain  rights,  such  as  the 
right  to  hold  office,  to  any  U.S.  officer  who 
"engaged  in  Insturection  or  rebellion"  against 
his  country.  The  "disability"  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

Some  historians  have  stated  that  the  gov- 
ernment didn't  pardon  Gen.  Lee  because  of 
Northern  enmity  against  him.  Other  histor- 
ians have  suggested  that  Gen.  Lee  wouldn't 
sign  the  oath  of  allegiance  because  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a  posslbUlty  the  government 
would  indict  him  for  treason.  But  none  of 
these  e,xplanatlons  satisfied  many  Lee  ad- 
mirers. 

One  of  them  was  Elmer  O.  Parker,  who 
n-orked  as  a  Civil  War  history  specialist  at 
tlie  National  Archives  here.  Mr.  Parker  says 
he  was  convinced  that  Gen.  Lee  must  have 
signed  an  oath  because  "I  Just  felt  he 
wouldn't  urge  others  to  do  something  he 
wouldn't  do  hhnself."  Spurred  by  inquh-les 
during  the  CivU  War  centennial  in  the  mld- 
19608,  Mr.  Parker  began  searching  for  evi- 
dence to  back  up  his  belief. 

In  1970,  he  found  the  oath  itself  ai  the 


archives.  It  had  been  lost  for  decades  In  a 
cardboard  container  of  old  State  Department 
papers.  Signed  by  "R.  E.  Lee"  before  a  notarv 
pubUc  at  Rockbridge  County.  Va.,  the  oath 
was  dated  Oct.  2,  1865.  It  stated  that: 

"I,  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Lexington.  Vlrghiia 
do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of  al- 
mighty God.  that  I  wUl  henceforth  faithfully 
support,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
states  there  under,  and  that  I  wUl.  in  like 
manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all 
lav.s  and  proclamations  which  have  been 
made  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  ref- 
erence to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so  heln 
nie  God."  ^ 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  document 
ever  had  been  officially  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment. How  did  it  get  lost?  "I  thUik  that 
will  remain  a  mystery  forever."  says  Mr 
Parker,  who  is  retired  and  living  in  Colum- 
bia. S.C. 

Mr.  Parker's  discovery  was  the  key  to  efforts 
to  restore  Gen.  Lee's  citizenship.  The  lack  of 
such  an  oath  was  one  factor  that  had  doomed 
a  1957  amnesty-for-Lee  resolution  co-spon- 
sored by  several  Senators,  including  a  Yankee 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  named  John  F 
Kennedy.  But  the  new  evidence  didn't  pro- 
duce Instant  victory. 

Sen.  Byrd  first  Introduced  his  resolution 
in  1970.  but  it  got  bogged  down  in  debate 
over  whether  or  not  President  Nixon  could 
legally  grant  Gen.  Lee  amnesty  by  simply 
signing  an  executive  order.  {In  this  case,  it 
was  decided,  he  cotildn't.)  The  Senator  tried 
again  last  year,  but  this  time  liberals  wanted 
to  expand  the  measure  to  Include  general 
support  of  amnesty  for  Vietnam  war  reslsters. 
Seti.  Byrd.  a  staimch  conservative  who  op- 
poses such  clemency,  followed  Gen.  Lees 
battlefield  strategy  at  Gettysbiu-g— he  took 
his  resolution  and  retreated. 

When  the  Senator  introduced  his  resolu- 
tion for  a  third  time  this  year,  he  picked  up 
support  outside  Congress.  The  Alexandria 
(Va.)  Gazette  began  printing  support-Lee 
coupons  and  asked  Its  readers  to  chp  them 
out  and  mall  them  In.  So  far  the  paper, 
which  has  a  daily  circulation  of  aboxit  19.000, 
has  received  over  14,000  coupons;  they  have 
come  from  most  states,  Puerto  Rico  and 
"someplace  in  Denmark,"  says  editor  Terry 
Wooten.  Other  papers  also  have  taken  up 
the  cause  by  nmnlng  cltlzenship-for-Lee 
coupons  of  their  own  or  editorials.  Among 
others  stipportlng  the  action  Is  a  New  Jersey 
group  made  up  of  descendants  of  Union 
soldiers. 

Some  congressional  liberals,  such  as 
Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  a  New  York  Dem- 
ocrat, still  argue  that  Congress  should  also 
vote  amnesty  "for  those  who  are  living" 
and  refused  to  fight  In  Vietnam.  But  Sen. 
Philip  Hart,  a  Michigan  Democrat  who  has 
Introduced  legislation  to  pardon  Vietnam  war 
draft  evaders,  favors  the  Lee  resolution. 
"Basically  we  revere  him  because  he  had  the 
guts  to  say  'no'  when  he  thought  his  country 
was  wrong,"  Mr.  Hart  said  before  the  Senate 
vote.  He  urged  his  colleagues  to  consider 
"extending  the  tradition  of  tolerance  and 
forgiveness  to  those  who  refused  to  go  to  v  ar 
In  Vietnam." 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  June  26.  1975] 
Thb  Two  Facxs  o»  Bobebt  E.  Lee 
(By  Edvrtn  M.  Toder.  Jr.) 
The  face  of  Robert  E.  Lee — In  the  national 
Imagination  and  In  what  used  to  be  called 
down  South  the  cult  of  the  Lost  Cause- 
Is  as  rigidly  set  in  alabaster  as  the  face  of 
his  lifelong  model.  George  Washington.  It 
was   the  historian  Charles  A.  Beard,  who 
should  have  known  better,  who  told  us  with 
stunning  irrelevance  that  Lee's  lips  "were 
never  profaned  by  an  oath,  whiskey  or  to- 
bacco'— thus  erecting  for  the  contemplatloa 
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of  a  whole  generation  of  neo -Confederate 
ladles  s  saintly  exemplar  of  Sunday  school 
piety  and  Prohibition. 

But  one  has  only  to  visit  the  still-undis- 
turbed little  office  at  the  Washington  and 
i.ce  library  to  see  the  conventional  image 
Delled.  Photographs  taken  of  the  general  after 
,iie  war  show  us  another  Lee.  It  is  a  face 
la  ruins.  fiuTowed  and  darkened  by  immeas- 
iirable  remorse.  It  almost  seems  to  freeze 
on  paper  the  terrible  portrait;  in  Dr.  Free- 
man's biography — Lee  wandering  the  stricken 
.sward  at  Gettysburg  after  Pickett's  charge, 
murmuring  "Oh.  too  bad.  Oh,  too  bad." 

If,  as  V7e  may  suppose  with  Beard,  General 
Lee's  lips  were  not  "profaned"  by  strong 
words  or  drink,  his  face  reflects  the  worst 
of  human  torments:  The  torment  of  divided 
loyalty  and  bitter  regret.  They  were  common 
emotions  of  that  time  and  episode.  Whole 
families  were  driven  by  them.  "Three 
brothers  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  for  the  South." 
write  the  historians  Morlson  and  Commager. 
"whilst  near  kinsmen  of  Mrs.  Davis  were  in 
the  Union  army." 

In  a  hotise  on  West  20th  Street  In  New 
York,  a  little  boy  named  Theodore  Roosevelt 
prayed  for  the  Union  armies  at  the  knee 
of  his  Georgia  mother,  whose  brothers  were 
In  the  Confederate  navy.  At  the  same 
moment.  In  the  Presbyterian  parsonage  of 
Augusta.  Ga..  another  little  boy  named 
Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson  knelt  in  the  fam- 
ily circle  while  his  Ohio-born  father  Invoked 
the  God  of  Battles  for  the  Southern  cause." 

Robert  E.  Lee,  the  most  brilliant  military 
figtxre  of  his  generation,  knew  and  felt  this 
anguish.  A  brave  and  effective  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  campaigns,  later  superintendent  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  where  he  had 
stood  second  in  his  class,  he  was  a  figure  en- 
snared by  the  quarrels  of  stronger,  more  ele- 
mental wills.  His  was  the  fate  that  befalls 
temperate  men  when,  as  Yeats  put  it,  "the 
best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst  are 
filled  with  passionate  intensity."  Yeats'  lines 
might  stand,  in  fact,  as  epigraph  to  the  Lee 
story,  as  to  the  Lincoln  story,  as  Indeed  to 
the  whole  story  of  the  Irrepressible  Con- 
flict. Not  that  he  lacked  conviction.  His  con- 
victions were  not  convenient  and  did  not 
lend  thentselves  to  easy  choice.  One  of  them 
was  that  the  new  President.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  dead  right  about  the  great  issue 
of  spring.  1861. 

"In  your  hands,  and  not  in  mine,"  Lincoln 
had  told  the  secessionist  hotheads  in  his 
First  Inaugural,  "is  the  momentous  issue  of 
the  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  as- 
sail you.  But  I  hold  that.  In  contemplation 
of  the  universal  law  and  the  Constitution, 
the  union  of  these  states  Is  perpetual.  No 
state,  upon  its  own  mere  action,  can  lawfully 
get  out  of  the  union."  Many  (including  at 
one  time  the  arch-abolitioulst  Horace  Gree- 
ley) disagreed.  Lee  agreed.  Secession,  he  de- 
clared, "is  nothing  but  revolution."  But 
another,  stronger  conviction  eclipsed  his 
agreement  with  the  President  about  the  il- 
legality of  secession.  He  thought  it  would  be 
monstrous  "to  raise  my  hand  against  my 
native  state,  my  relatives,  my  children  and 
my  home."  When  the  Virginia  convention, 
following  others,  voted  to  recede,  Lee  sadly 
rejected  field  command  of  the  Union  armies. 
In  mid- April.  1861.  he  crossed  the  Potomac 
to  what  simpler,  hard-bitten  men  would  call 
treason:  A  harsh  term  for  a  profound 
preference. 

Our  age,  which  finds  supreme  Importance 
iu  political  abstractions,  which  often  be- 
trays personal  loyalties  in  their  name,  would 
not  find  Lee  a  congenial  figure.  And  It  was 
all  the  more  baffling  that  after  making  his 
pholce  and  seeing  it  through  to  Appomat- 
tox, he  walked  away  fl*om  this  war  he  had 
•'•oc  wanted,  for  a  cause  he  had  regarded  as 


Illegal,  whose  ruin  and  fratricide  tore  at  his 
spirit,  with  not  so  much  as  a  word  of  ex- 
planation or  apology. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  infuriating  self-con- 
tainment, that  patrician  neglect  of  the 
memoirist's  convenient  hindsight,  that  helps 
account  for  what  one  must  view  as  a  national 
indecency — that  Robert  E.  Lee  remains,  after 
a  centiuTT,  a  man  without  a  country.  Con- 
gress, one  reads.  Is  at  least  moving  In  its 
leisurely  way  to  rectify  this  disgrace.  But  the 
long  neglect  is  a  comment  on  the  poverty  of 
our  sense  of  history.  Lee's  anguish,  no  less 
than  Lincoln's,  summed  up  the  divisions  of 
a:i  era — divisions  too  deep  for  casual  Judg- 
ment, and  certainly  too  .sad  for  revenge. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
AND  ABOR-nON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
hearings  continue  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
clai-y  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  I  feel  it  impor- 
tant to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues testimony  presented  by  Harriet 
Pilpel,  regarding  the  serious  questions 
of  Federal-State  relationships  tiiat  could 
arise  out  of  any  "right  to  life"  amend- 
ments. In  the  following  addendum  to 
her  testimony.  Ms.  Pilpel,  herself  an  at- 
torney, discusses  the  possible  enactment 
of  numerous  inconsistent  and  conflictins 
laws  that  could  result  from  pas.sage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolutions  10  and  II.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rrcord,  as  follows: 

Addendum  to  Testimony  of  Hakriet  P. 
Pilpel.  Attorni.t 

In  addition  to  Introducing  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Into  areas  which  have  heretofore 
Iseen  the  exclusive  province  of  the  states,  all 
three  amendments,  if  adopted,  would  raise 
serious  questions  of  federal-state  relation- 
ships. All  three  provide  for  enforcement 
tlirough  appropriate  legislation  by  Congress 
and  by  the  several  states. 

The  authorization  of  power  to  Congress  Is 
not  unusual;  in  fact,  such  authorization  is 
contained  in  a  number  of  other  Amendments, 
including  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth. 
But  the  authorization  of  concurrent  power 
to  Congress  and  the  states  Is  unprecedented. 
While  the  Prohibition  Amendment  did  au- 
thorize the  states  to  enforce  its  provisions, 
the  substantive  rule  of  law.  that  is  the  out- 
right prohibition  on  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors,  was 
contained  within  the  Amendment  itself  .The 
power  delegated  to  the  states  was  therefore 
limited  to  the  power  to  prosecute  and  punish 
infringements  of  that  federal  enactment.  But 
because  the  Helms  and  Buckley  amendments 
(with  the  exception  of  Section  2  of  8.J.  Res. 
11)  are  not  self -executing,  the  enforcement 
authorization  contained  in  these  amend- 
ments would  permit  both  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  several  states  to  enact  sub- 
stantive law  to  protect  the  "right  to  life." 

These  amendments  thus  make  likely  the 
enactment  of  ntunerous  inconsistent  and 
po.ssibly  conflicting  laws  governing  not  only 
abortion,  but  any  area  of  law  hivolvlng 
the  "right  to  life."  And  they  give  no  giiidance 
as  to  whether  the  federal  or  the  state  gov- 
ernment action  is  to  prevail  In  the  event  of 
such  conflict.  The  Helms  amendment  provides 
simply  that  "Congress  and  the  several  states 
shall  have  concurrent  powers  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation."  Assuming 
a  conflicting  state  and  federal  law.  which 


preempts  the  other?  How  could  a  doctor 
faced  with  conflicting  federal  and  state  laws, 
for  example,  if  abortion  were  variously  per- 
mitted to  protect  tlie  "life",  "health"  or 
"safety"  of  the  mother,  decide  whether  per- 
lormlng  an  abortion  would  subject  him  to 
rvimlnal  penalties?  Would  both  laws  be  void 
lor  vagueness — not  in  their  terms  but  be- 
cause of  the  conflict  and  uncertainty  of  their 
application?  The  Helms  amendment  provides 
no  guidance  hi  answering  these  questions. 

The  language  of  both  Buckley  amendments 
is  even  more  troublesome.  Sesctions  3  of 
S.J.  Res.  10  and  11  provide  that:  "Congress 
aud  the  several  states  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions."  Does 
ihis  mean  that  Congress  may  act  throughout 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  United  States, 
only  in  geographical  ten-itories  which  are  not 
part  of  the  several  states,  or  is  it  limited  to 
action  In  those  substantive  areas  which  fall 
within  the  enumerated  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress In  Article  1  of  the  Constitution?  Can 
the  states  enact  any  "right  to  life"  laws 
applicable  within  the  geographical  confines 
of  the  state  or  only  those  laws  which  can 
be  considered  as  falling  within  the  powers 
reserved  to  the  states  under  the  Tenth 
Amendment?  Agaiu,  ihe  aiiieudments  pro- 
vide no  guidance. 

It  is  thus  clear  that,  in  addition  to  many 
other  unfortunate  collateral  legal  conse- 
quences, these  amendments  would  present 
serious  and  perhaps  Insoluble  questions 
which  would  provide  additional  fertile  tields 
u;r  livigHtioii  and  dispute. 


I'lRST  AMENDMENT  WINS  AGAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi*.  President,  a 
tliree-judge  Federal  court  panel  iniled 
in  New  York  this  week  that  a  State  cam- 
paign law  may  not  conti'ol  what  a  can- 
didate says,  even  when  attacking  an 
opponent. 

In  ruling  miconsUtutional  parts  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair  Campaign  Code, 
the  judges  said  this: 

Notlilng  in  our  decision  downgrades  Uiat 
state's  legitimate  interest  in  insuring  fair 
and  honest  elections.  Undoubtedly,  deliberate 
calctUated  falsehoods  when  used  by  political 
candidates  can  lead  to  public  cynicism  and 
apathy  toward  elect<M«l  proce.ss.  However. 
When  the  State  though  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing the  citizen's  right  to  a  fair  and  honest 
election  tampers  with  what  it  will  permit 
the  citizen  to  see  a7id  hear  eien  that  impor- 
tant state  interest  viust  give  way  to  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  protected  expression  vndrr 
the  First  Amendment.  (Emphasis  added.) 

One  of  tlie  reasons  the  judges  i-uled  as 
tliey  did  was  tlie  "substantial  chill" 
created  by  tlie  New  York  law.  The  chill 
is  the  deterrence  Uie  law  might  effect  on 
the  candidates.  As  tlie  coiu*t  put  it: 

Upon  consideration  of  these  factors  (the 
effect  of  charges  filed  against  a  candidate 
before  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Elections 
and  publicity  on  board  findings)  it  is  not  dlf- 
flctilt  to  see  how  a  political  candidate  might 
be  deterred  from  making  protected  state- 
ments when  he  must  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Board  proceeding. 

The  court  said  the  New  York  law  was 
unconstitutional  in  banning  "misrepre- 
sentation of  any  candidate's  qualifica- 
tions," "personal  vlllflcatlon."  "scurrilous 
attacks,"  and  "attacks  based  on  race,  sex, 
religion  or  ethnic  background." 

The  Federal  judges  said: 
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Sucb  espresElon  may  be  offensive  but  by 
tbat  fact  alone  It  does  not  loee  Its  coi]stlta« 
tlonal  protection. 

The  three-judge  panel  held — 
Tbat  the  challenged  sections  of  the  Code 
and  of  the  statute  are  repugnant  to  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  and  are  unconstitutional  on 
their  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  bring  this  case 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  because 
of  campaign  practices  or  because  of  Fed- 
eral election  reform  legislation  now  be- 
ing tested  in  the  courts. 

Rather,  my  purpose  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  parallel  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  fairness 
to  doctrine  and  the  equal  time  law  for 
political  candidates.  I  have  contended 
that  these  controls  over  broadcasters  are 
unconstitutional.  And  I  have  introduced 
S.  2.  the  First  Amendment  Clarification 
Act  of  1975,  to  abolish  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  repeal  its  statutory  authority 
along  with  the  equal  time  rule. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
decision  of  the  three-judge  panel  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  may  be  appealed.  But 
until  it  is  and  until  it  is  overturned,  the 
decision  is  part  of  case  law  and  can  be- 
come a  precedent. 

And  because  it  does  deal  with  the  fii*st 
amendment,  the  New  York  decision  could 
be  cited  in  a  case  on  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. 

Attacks  on  the  fairness  doctrine  have 
noted  its  chillinsr  effect.  Suporters  have 
brttshed  aside  this  argument,  saying  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  broadcasters  have 
Indulged  in  self-censorship  because  of 
the  fairness  doctrine.  They  eay  that  no 
first  amendment  problems  arise  because 
the  fairness  doctrine  does  not  dictate 
what  broadcasters  will  sdr  concerning 
controversial  Issues  of  public  importance. 
n  only  says,  they  contend,  that  once 
having  done  so,  the  broadcasters  must 
provide  reasonable  opportunities  for  op- 
posing viewpoints  to  be  heard.  The  fair- 
ness doctrine  also  requires  that  every 
broadcaster  devote  some  air  time  to 
discussion  of  controversial  Issues  of  pub- 
lic Importance,  that  being  part  of  their 
obligations  to  serve  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity. 

The  equal  time  rules  says  that  when 
a  political  candidate  is  granted  broad- 
cast time,  any  other  candidate  for  the 
same  office  must  be  granted  the  same 
amount  of  time.  A  corollary  has  extend- 
ed the  rtile  to  spokesmen  for  candidates. 
The  law  also  states  that  the  broadcaster 
may  not  censor  the  candidate's  materlsd. 

I  believe  the  eqtial  time  rule  Is  uncon- 
stitutional because  It  Interferes  with  the 
free  press  rights  of  broadcasters  to  con- 
centrate on  the  major  candidates  for  a 
particular  offlee.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
equal  time  problem,  for  the  fairness  doc- 
trine is  more  pertinent  to  the  New  York 
case. 

If  a  court  finds  that  State  law  cannot 
regulate  canmaign  wwech,  even  when 
that  mUdlit  e&taU  alura  as  repugnant  as 
name  caUng.  attacks  based  on  race,  sex, 
religion,  or  ethnic  background,  misrep- 


resentation of  a  candidate's  position, 
because  that  might  deter  robust  discus- 


lUflcant  likelihood  of  deterring  this  Impor- 
tant  First  Amendment  speech.   We  cannot 


slon,  then,  I  ask.  how  can  the  PCC  chill     "Sree  with  the  Board's  contentious  that  any 
discussion  on  public  issues?  £'^hi'*l^P'"°^*:***^..®*P'^^^°°  ^  "minor  or 

In  ruling  on  the  sections  of  the  New 
Yoi*  Code  dealing  with  "attacks  on  a 
candidate  based  on  race,  sex,  religion,  or 
ethnic  background."  the  three  judges 
quoted  a  1970  case  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  the  real  world. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  in  Monitor 
Patriot  Co.  against  Roy — 

Given  the  realities  of  our  political  life, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  what  state- 
ments about  a  candidate  might  be  alto- 
gether without  relevance  to  his  fltnc.-s  for 
the  office  he  seeks. 


The  three  judges  tlien  said: 
It  would  be  a  retreat  from  reality  to  hold 
tliat  voters  do  not  consider  race,  religion, 
sex  or  enthic  background  when  choosing  po- 
litical candidates.  Speech  is  often  provoc- 
ative and  Indeed  offensive  .  .  .  but  unless  it 
falls  into  one  of  those  "well  defined  and  naj-- 
rowly  limited  classes"  of  unprotected  speech 
(e.g..  "fighting  words")  it  enjoys  constitu- 
tional protection.  New  York's  attenyjt  to 
eliminate  an  entire  segment  of  protected 
fpeech  from  the  arena  of  public  debate  Is 
clearly  unconstitutional. 

What  about  the  sections  of  the  New 
York  Code  tliat  deal  with  misrepresen- 
tations of  a  candidate's  qualifications, 
positions,  or  party  aflUlation?  The  board 
of  elections  claimed  those  were  carefully 
drafted  so  that  only  deliberate  calcu- 
lated falsehood — speech  which  is  un- 
protected by  the  Constitution — was 
subject  to  regulation.  The  judges  dis- 
agreed. They  concluded: 

These  sections  cast  a  substantial  chill  on 
the  expression  of  protected  ^>eech  and  are 
unconstitutionally  overbroad  and  vague  on 
their  face. 

Other  court  decisions  are  quoted  to 
back  up  their  reasoning  on  this  "over- 
breadth doctrine."  "Hiey  said: 

In  effect,  it  Is  a  doctrine  which  recognizes 
that  despite  any  legitimate  state  Interest  In- 
volved, the  chilling  effect  on  protected  ex- 
pression is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  when 
the  regulatory  scheme  has  not  been  nar- 
rowly drawn." 

Again,  a  reference  to  "chilling." 
And,  still  another  one  a  few  para- 
graphs later  in  the  decision : 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  then,  given  the  often 
difficult  task  of  trying  to  define,  for  example, 
what  ft  political  candidate's  "position"  Is  on 
issues  discussed  during  a  campaign,  that 
the  term  "misrepresentation"  could  be  ap- 
plied to  almost  an  campaign  speech.  The 
candidate  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Code  proceeding — including  the 
adverse  publicity  such  a  proceeding  would 
generate — might  very  well  be  "chilled"  firom 
the  expression  of  protected  First  Amendment 
speech. 

And  a  few  more  paragraphs  into  the 
decision,  more  about  chining  effect: 

Initially,  we  note  that  the  Inhibitory 
"chilling  effect"  resulting  from  the  over- 
breadth of  the  Code,  applies  to  Important 
First  Amendment  speech.  Free  debate  on 
public  issues  la  essential  to  the  survival  of 
the  Bepubllc.  It  hardly  needs  repeating  that 
sucb  speech  should  be  "uninhibited,  robust 
and  wide-open."  ...  In  our  view,  the  Code 
creates  a  "substantial  chlU"  and  had  a  slg- 


purely  speculative,"  and  that  the  chiU  of 
tmlimlted  llabUlty  for  damages  or  imprison- 
ment under  the  Times  and  Garrison  de- 
cisions Is  "much  more  significant  than  anv 
chill  that  might  result  from  the  Codes 
existence." 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  New  York 
Code  noted  in  the  decision  are  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  as  opposed  to 
judicial  proceedings— although  the  board 
can  go  to  couz-t  to  force  its  decisions— 
and  the  ability  to  le\T  fines  of  up  to 
$1,000.  These,  too,  the  judges  say  add  to 
the  chilling  effect  of  the  campaign  code. 

So.  here  is  what  we  have  in  the  decision 
of  the  three-judge  panel:  Cliilling  effects 
caused  by  the  campaign  code's  over- 
broad language  and  by  eiiforcement 
procedures. 

And  those,  in  my  opinion,  are  exactly 
the  conditions  present  in  the  Communi- 
cations Act  and  the  rules,  procedures,  and 
penalties  that  can  be  imposed  by  the 
PCC  on  broadcasters:  the  law  is  over- 
broad; penalties  cliill  protected  speech. 

The  FX:C's  authority  for  controlling  the 
programing  of  some  8.000  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasters  are  but  a  few  broadlj- 
phrased  policies  in  the  Communications 
Act.  "Public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity"  is  tlie  FCC's  principal  hatrack. 
That  pliiase  reoccurs  in  the  law. 

The  authority  for  the  fairness  doctrine 
appears  in  the  equal  time  .section  (315> 
of  the  act.  It  says: 

Nothing  in  the  foregoiug  sentence  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  broadcasters,  in  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  of  newscasts, 
news  Interviews,  news  documentaries,  and 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  news  events,  from 
the  obligation  Imposed  upon  them  under  this 
Act  to  operate  in  the  public  Interest  and  to 
afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  views  on  Issues  of 
public  Importance. 

To  back  up  those  authorities,  the  PCC 
has  made  rules  and  administrative  law, 
and  has  issued  reports  to  interpret 
them. 

Although  relatively  speaking  it  has  not 
happened  often,  the  FCC  has  followed 
through  with  fines  of  $1,000  or  more  to 
back  up  its  rulings  on  programing  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  has  imposed  the  ulti- 
mate weapon,  denial  of  hcense.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  bulk  of  the  penalties, 
imposed  for  technical  and  engineering 
violations,  but  for  editorials,  failure  to 
live  up  to  programing  promises,  and  for 
news  handling. 

Tlie  PCC  does  not  have  to  act  ver>- 
often  to  get  its  way.  Supporters  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  point  to  the  relatively 
few  times  penalties  have  been  imposed 
in  its  35-year  history.  And  they  deny  the 
chilling  effect. 

Yet,  the  three  judges  found  a  chilling 
effect  in  the  New  York  Campaign  Code 
enacted  only  last  year. 

The  same  element  Is  present  in  both 
the  New  York  code  and  the  fairness  doc- 
trine: a  threat  of  penalty  for  speaking 
out  In  a  robust  fashion  on  public  Issues 
and  on  public  persons. 
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Surprisingly,  this  has  happened  under 
the  Communications  Act  despite  section 
326  of  that  law: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  understood  or 
construed  to  give  the  Commission  the  power 
of  censorship  over  the  radio  communications 
or  signals  transmitted  by  any  radio  station, 
and  no  regulation  or  condition  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated or  fixed  by  the  Commission  which 
shaU  interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech 
by  means  of  radio  communication. 

In  practice,  the  FCC  hides  behind  sec- 
tion 326  most  often  when  answering  com- 
plaints from  citizens  about  sex  and  vio- 
lence in  entertainment  programs. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted, 
in  effect,  the  phrase  "public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity"  to  be  stronger 
than  the  Communications  Act's  reminder 
about  the  first  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  seen  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  as  possible  chiller  of  broad- 
cast news  and  public  affairs  program- 
ing, but  it  says  it  will  be  time  enotigh 
to  act  when  there  is  evidence  of  self- 
censorship  induced  by  the  fairness 
doctrine. 

Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Congress  will  see 
the  chilling  effect  of  the  fairness  doc- 
tilne  the  way  Judges  Henry  F.  Werker, 
Leonard  P.  Moore,  and  Mark  A.  Costan- 
tino  did  in  the  New  York  Campaign 
Code. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

**  Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
of  July  13-19  marks  the  17th  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  This  year's  ob- 
servance Is  a  particularly  bitter  one  for 
those  of  us  In  the  free  world.  As  the 
American  people  prepare  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  our  great  Republic,  two  more 
coimtrles.  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
have  fallen  under  the  oppressive  rule  of 
commimlsm. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  disaster  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  now  questionable 
how  long  Laos  and  Thailand  will  remain 
as  free  nations.  Furthermore,  South 
Korea,  one  of  our  closest  allies.  Is  In- 
creasingly threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  brutal  forces  of  North  Korea.  In  the 
meantime,  half  way  aroimd  the  world 
and  much  closer  to  the  American  main- 
land, Portugal,  a  NATO  ally,  is  In  Imme- 
diate danger  of  falling  Into  the  Commu- 
nist camp.  Such  an  event  would  consti- 
tute a  severe  blow  to  NATO  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world. 

These  tragic  events  clearly  demon- 
strate that  today  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism are  as  dangerous  to  our  own  well- 
being  as  they  were  In  1959.  when  the  first 
Captive  Nations  Week  was  observed.  "The 
anis  difference  between  then  and  now 
is  that  countless  millions  of  additional 
people  are  now  forced  to  live  under  this 
evil  Ideology. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  year  shows  that 
while  detente  is  a  desirable  policy,  if  It 
leads  to  a  relaxation  of  tensions,  it  must 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  allow  the 
Communists  to  gobble  up  the  remaining 
weak  but  free  nations  of  the  world. 

As  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
most  powerful  Nation  In  the  world,  the 


Members  of  Congress  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  work  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
United  States  should  be  the  world's  po- 
licemen, but  neither  should  it  refuse  as- 
sistance to  countries  imder  attack  simply 
because  their  system  of  government  is 
not  entirely  to  our  liking.  An  imperfect 
democracy  is  far  more  preferable  than 
a  Communist  dictatorship.  For  those  who 
doubt  this  fact,  I  offer  the  following  ad- 
vice: I  say  go  to  Czechoslovakia,  go  to 
Himgary,  go  to  the  Ukraine,  go  to  the 
Baltic  States,  go  to  Berlin,  go  and  see 
how  people  live  in  the  "workers'  para- 
dise." 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  losses  suf- 
fered in  the  last  year  the  struggle  for 
man's  freedom  has  not  been  lost.  The 
Communists  will  never  win  that  struggle 
as  long  as  the  captive  people  whom  they 
rule  maintain  the  hope  of  their  future 
freedom.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  Com- 
munists fully  understand.  Therefore,  it 
is  critical  that  the  United  States  at  the 
European  Secm'Ity  Conference  not  agree 
to  permanent  Russian  hegemony  over 
Eastern  Europe.  We  must  not  break  faith 
with  the  countless  millions  who  look  to 
the  United  States  £is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  for  their  ultimate  salvation. 


THE  PRISON  FACILITY  AT  LORTON, 
VA. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Honorable  Jack  Herrity,  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  sup)ervisor  representing  the 
Springfield  district  of  southern  Fairfax 
Coimty,  wrote  a  thoughtful  and  well- 
reasoned  letter  to  the  Washington  Post 
urging  the  removal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  prison  facility  at  Lorton,  Va. 

His  letter  was  prhited  in  "The  Weekly 
Fonim"  section  of  the  Post,  dated  July  17, 
1975.  In  calling  for  the  removal  of  the 
prison  complex  from  Virginia,  he  notes 
that — 

Outrageous  conditions  exist  at  the  prison 
that  serve  neither  the  best  interests  of  the 
prison  population  nor  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing community. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject, 
the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  on  July  11, 
1975,  noted  that— 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  finaUy  ad- 
mitted that  I/nton  Prison  Is  not  the  nice 
place  that  Mayor  Walter  Washington  and 
other  District  of  Columbia  officials  would 
like  for  us  to  believe. 

Herman  J.  Obermayer  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sun. 

I  think  this  Is  telling  commentary  on 
the  situation  which  confronts  the  people 
of  Fairfax  County:  that  a  unique  and, 
imfortunately.  "outrageous"  operation  of 
a  prison  complex  by  one  jurisdiction 
within  the  boundaries  of  another  State 
exists  in  the  first  place  Is  bad  enough. 
That  the  District  of  Columbia  recognizes 
just  how  undesirable  this  facility  is  and 
persists  In  its  refusal  to  do  anything 
about  it  is,  in  the  words  of  Fairfax 
County  Boiotl  of  Supervisors  Chairman 
Jean  Packard,  "unconscionable." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 

July  11,  1975J 

Ak  Editorial:  Movx  Lobton? 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  finally  ad- 
mitted that  Lorton  Prison  is  not  the  nice 
place  that  Mayor  Walter  Washington  and 
other  District  of  Columbia  officials  would 
like  for  us  to  believe. 

"We're  no  longer  going  to  put  undesirable 
sites  In  areas  where  blacks  Uve,"  said  /ollan 
Dugas,  DC's  city  administrator  as  he  pointed 
out  that  the  prison  could  be  relocated  In  the 
heavily  white  populated  sections  of  North- 
west Washington. 

Dugas  suggested  the  prison  could  be  relo- 
cated in  Glover-Archbold  Park  or  the  Foxhtll 
Road  area.  How  he  left  out  a  site  along  Em- 
bassy Row  remain.*;  a  mystery. 

Dugas  said  that  there  were  already  "enough 
negative  facilities"  east  of  Rock  Creek  and 
that  Lorton.  If  It  is  to  be  In  the  district, 
must  be  relocated  in  the  Northwest. 

He  rejected  the  suggestion  of  four  Fairfax 
Republicans  Monday  that  Lorton  be  relo- 
cated at  Fort  Lincoln  In  the  Northeast.  Dugas 
said  that  the  Fort  Lincoln  site  was  needed  for 
urban  renewsl  and  to  broaden  the  district's 
tax  base. 

The  sites  Dugas  mentioned  were: 

Glover-Archbold  Park,  which  borders  land 
that  France  wants  for  a  new  embassy. 

A  segment  of  Rock  Creek  Park; 

The  Tregaron  estate  now  occupied  by  the 
Republic  of  China; 

Several  Foxhall  Road  estates,  the  road 
which  runs  in  front  of  Vice-President  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  estate; 

The  MUler  Tract  on  the  Maryland-DC. 
line: 

The  McLean  Gardens  site. 

With  all  those  listed,  it  Is  a  wonder  he 
didn't  add  the  Mall,  because  it  Is  empty  now 
that  the  folk  festival  has  packed  up  for 
another  year. 

Sen.  William  Scott  (R-Virginla)  who  lives 
in  Fairfax  Cotmty  and  \ised  to  represent  the 
Lorton  Area  as  a  congressman,  viewed  Du- 
gas' statements  as  "Oongress-baltlng." 

Scott  suggested  a  number  of  possible  sites — 
a  Potomac  River  mud  flat  called  Goose  Island, 
the  Blue  Plains  samtary  landfill,  several 
urban  renewal  sites — only  to  have  Dugas  say 
that  each  was  unacceptable. 

Scott  said,  "The  impression  that  comes 
over  ...  is  that  you  Just  don't  want  this 
facility  m  the  District  of  Columbia." 

"I  think  that's  a  fair  statement,"  said 
Dugas. 

But  for  all  the  rhetoric,  a  positive  step 
was  taken  in  that  for  the  first  time  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  said  that  Lorton  Is  not 
a  desirable  neighbor.  It  appears  it  is  goUig 
to  remain  in  Fairfax  for  many  years. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  17,  1975) 
Argthnc  fok  Closing  Lokton 

Twenty  miles  south  of  the  District,  <n  sub- 
urban Fairfax  County,  the  city  maintains  its 
Lorton  correctional  complex.  Escapes,  inmate 
and  guard  killings  and  prison  disturbances 
have  prompted  some  Virginia  officials  to  call 
for  the  closing  of  the  facility  and  its 
relocation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  To- 
day, Fairfax  Supervisor  Jack  Herrity,  Khose 
Springfield  district  embraces  the  Lorton  com- 
plex, argues  for  its  removal  from  Virginia. 
Next  week,  Delbert  C.  Jackson,  director  of  the 
D.C.  Department  of  Corrections,  presents  the 
opposite  view. 

(By  Jack  Herrity) 

The  District  of  Columbia  department  of 
corrections  prison  faculty  In  Lorton.  Va.,  Is 
the  only  non-federal  prison  In  the  United 
States  located  outside  the  bovmdarles  of  the 
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Jiirisdictlon  that  operates  It.  Neither  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  nor  the  County 
of  Fairfax  has  any  control  over  Its  admin- 
istration. This  absence  of  local  and  state 
control  combined  with  the  apparent  Indif- 
ference to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
local  citizenry  by  the  officials  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  constitute  the  core  of  the 
problems  that  exist  at  the  prison  complex 
in  Lorton.  Those  who  are  responsible  for 
running  the  prison,  and  I  am  talking  about 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  as  well 
as  the  prison  administration,  do  not  have  to 
account  to  anybody  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  or  the  electorate  of  Fairfax  County 
if  the  prison  is  mismanaged,  as  niunerous 
s-tudies.  reports  and  investigations  have 
shown  it  to  be,  or  If  they  fail  to  honor  the 
various  agreements  they"  have  signed  with 
tlje  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

In  my  opinion  they  have  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  unusual  situation  and  as  a 
consequence,  outrageous  conditions  exist  at 
the  prison  that  serve  neither  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  prison  population  nor  that  of 
the  neighboring  community. 

I  am  not  alone  in  holding  this  view.  Chief 
Judge  John  J.  Sirica,  speaking  for  the  Judges 
of  the  VS.  District  Cotu:t  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  a  1973  letter  to  then  U.S.  At- 
torney General  Richard  Kleindienst,  said 
that  "discipline  is  lax  or  nonexistent.  Pris- 
oners have  not  been  protected  from  .  .  .  as- 
sault and  bodily  harm  at  the  bands  of  other 
prisoners,  and  there  are  frequent  escapes  .  .  . 
of  prisoners  deemed  to  be  highly  dangerous 
to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  area."  He 
added  that  "services,  faculties  and  programs 
are  totally  inadequate  insofar  as  sentencing 
objectives  are  concerned." 

Sirica  has  been  Joined  In  his  cilticism  by 
Federal  Judge  John  H.  Pratt  and  Chief  Dis- 
trict Judge  George  L.  Hart.  In  1974  Judge 
Pratt  sent  a  convicted  counterfeiter  to  a 
federal  prison  Instead  of  to  Lorton  because, 
he  said,  the  reformatory's  furlough  program 
"makes  a  mockery"  of  the  sentencing  process. 
Pratt  also  said  that  he  didn't  feel  the  five- 
year  term  would  be  carried  out  at  Lorton 
because  "those  people  at  Lorton  feel  they 
have  the  authority  to  do  pretty  much  what 
they  want  to.  Conditions  at  Lorton  are  so 
shockingly  lax  that  if  we  have  the  discretion 
never  to  send  anyone  in  that  institution 
we're  not  going  to."  Pratt  acted  after  state 
prosecutors  filed  a  report  with  him  listing  15 
specific  instances  In  which  persons  con- 
victed of  violent  crimes,  and  sentenced  as 
recently  as  a  year  before  were  regularly 
released  on  unescorted  trips  under  Lorton'o 
furlough  program. 

Judge  Hart  declared  that  the  D.C.  correc- 
tions department  "has  taken  over  the  sen- 
tencing functions  from  Judges  of  the  court" 
by  allowing  inmates,  well  before  their  pa- 
roles, to  spend  long  periods  of  time  outside 
Lorton.  He  cited  figures  for  fiscal  year  1974 
that  16  percent  of  all  criminal  cases  in  fed- 
sral  court  here  are  »sc{^>e  cases.  All  of  them, 
according  to  Hart,  involved  escapes  by  in- 
mates on  furlough  or  by  hallway  house  resi- 
lents  or  inmate?  In  similar  pre-release  pro- 
:rams. 

A  closer  look  at  the  escape  statistics  and 
arlEon  disturbances  Including  riots  bears  out 
^he  concerns  of  these  prominent  Jurists  and 
ihowB  why  the  majority  of  Fahfax  County 
Jltizens  want  the  D.C.  prison  complex  moved 
nit  of  VlrgUila.  According  to  a  1974  General 
Accounting  Office  report  entitled  "Better 
^nagement  needed  for  Tighter  Security  at 
:x>rton  Correctional  Institutions."  there  were 
180  escapes  over  a  three-year  period  ending 
rune  30,  1973,  and  there  were  64  more  es- 
«pe8  during  the  six  months  ending  Dec 
II,    1973. 

About  80  per  cent  of  these  escaped  from 
il»  confines  of  the  Lorton  Institutions;  and 
*out  70  per  cent  escaped  while  outside  the 


Institutions  on  authorized  absences.  Many  of 
the  escapes  were  multiple  In  native,  involv- 
ing two  or  more  Inmates.  It  was  during  one 
of  the  1972  multiple  escapes  that  five  inmates 
held  a  Fairfax  County  family  hostage  for 
several  hours  before  stealing  their  car  and 
fleeing  the  area.  In  May  of  1970  a  major  dis- 
turbance occurred  at  the  complex  involving 
not  only  escapes  but  also  rioting,  burning, 
and  destruction  of  approximately  $600,000 
worth  of  prison  property.  On  Christmas  Day 
In  1974  there  was  a  24-hour  prison  riot  In 
which  three  Inmates  escaped,  one  of  whom 
was  killed,  10  guards  were  held  hostage,  and 
a  Fairfax  County  resident  was  kidnapped. 
In  February  of  this  year  approximately  so  in- 
mates participated  In  a  hunger  strike  on  the 
grounds  that  D.C.  corrections  had  allegedly 
failed  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
reached  In  settlement  of  the  December,  1974, 
disturbance. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  high  number 
of  escapes,  apart  from  the  obvious  threat  of 
danger  to  the  citizens  of  Fairfax  County,  is 
that  these  escapes  and  riots  point  to  an  In- 
credibly shocking  absence  of  proper  man- 
agement by  the  D.C.  department  of  correc- 
tions administration.  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  new  revelation.  The  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a 
report  filed  In  1970,  for  example,  found  32 
findings  of  fact  of  mismanagement.  To  name 
Just  a  few,:  1 )  narcotics  use  was  widespread; 
2)  prisoners  were  provoked  to  near  riots 
when  asked  to  do  menial  tasks;  3)  no  back- 
groimd  checks  were  made  on  supervisory 
personnel  employed  at  the  prison;  and  4)  the 
few  responsible  officers  who  did  strictly  en- 
force regulations  were  summarily  transferred 
to  other  duties. 

The  GAO  Report  revealed  that  little  had 
changed  since  1970,  adding  that  there  were 
Inx  disciplinary  procedures  towards  narcotics 
users  and  that  there  was  a  need  for  uniform 
procedures  for  identifying  visitors  and  their 
belonKiugs  so  as  to  lessen  the  frequency  of 
escapes  by  Inmates  who  simply  walk  out  with 
the  visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  documentation  of  mis- 
management, I  have  had  numerous  conversa- 
tions with  people  knowledgeable  about  the 
conditions  at  the  Lorton  complex,  and  I  have 
received  letters  from  former  guards  and 
former  prisoners.  They  aU  say  the  same 
thing:  Lorton  Is  run  by  the  prisoners  and 
that  the  administration  there  hsis  consist- 
ently faUed  to  demonstrate  either  the  ability 
or  the  willingness  to  provide  for  prc^)er  safe- 
keeping, care,  protection.  Instruction  or  dis- 
cipline of  the  Inmate  population  and  they 
have  consistently  faUed  to  properly  maintain 
and  operate  the  complex  so  as  to  prevent  the 
dangers  that  exist  to  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Fairfax  County,  and 
particularly  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  prison. 

As  if  all  of  this  were  not  enough,  the  D.C. 
department  of  corrections  adds  Insult  to 
Injury  by  continuing  to  operate  the  prison 
in  violation  of  federal,  state  and  local  laws 
against  pollution.  Their  water  treatment  and 
waste  water  treatment  plants,  the  coal  dust 
run-oflf  from  their  coal-fired  boUers  and 
gases  from  other  matters  emitted  from  the 
operation  of  the  facilities  have  polluted 
and  continue  to  pollute  the  waters,  streams 
and  air  of  or  In  Fairfax  County. 

A  local  TV  station  said  not  long  ago  that 
the  D.C.  prison  at  Lorton  was  an  economic 
asset  to  Fairfax  Covmty.  Par  from  it. 
Neither  the  County  nor  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  realizes  one  penny  of  revenue 
from  the  prison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  part  of 
our  tax  money  goes  to  pay  for  the  police.  Are 
and  rescue  services  that  the  D.C.  prison  In 
Lorton  has  received  for  more  than  20  years, 
services  which  have  not  been  compensated 
for  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
And   to   make    matters   even    v.-orse,   our 
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policemen  and  firemen  have  been  forced  to 
operate  in  unsafe  conditions  without  ade- 
quate support  systems  and  In  buUdlngs  and 
structures  which  do  not  meet  federal,  stete 
or  local  standards  of  safety. 

All  of  these  reasons  have  convinced  me 
that  the  solution  that  wlU  best  serve  all  of 
the  respective  parties  Is  to  relocate  the  pris- 
on In  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  Is  much 
support  m  Virginia  for  this  solution  to  the 
Lorton  problem,  so  much  so  that  various 
proposals  are  being  suggested  for  the  use  of 
the  3,200  acres  at  Lorton,  the  most  pt^ular 
of  which  seems  to  be  that  It  be  converted 
Into  a  national  cemetery.  I  am  told  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  Is  looking  for 
five  sites  In  the  nation,  and  I  imderstand 
that  the  soil  In  Lorton  Is  suitable  for  such 
a  use. 

I  personaUy  think  that  the  Idea  Is  a  good 
one— It  has  the  backing  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  other  groups,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  proposal  would  find  support 
m  Congress.  Another  proposal  has  been  that 
the  property  be  converted  Into  state  park 
land,  and  this  Is  also  a  commendable  Idea 
But  whatever  public  use  the  land  may 
eventually  serve,  what  should  be  evident  at 
this  time  Is  that  the  land  should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  the  operation  of  a 
prison  by  an  outside  Jurisdiction  that  is  In- 
different  to  the  health,  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


HILLMAN  LUEDDEMANN 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  tlie  retirement  of  a 
unique  Oregonian,  Mr.  Hillman  Luedde- 
mann,  from  public  service  to  the  people 
of  our  State.  When  I  was  Governor  of 
Oregon,  I  asked  "Lueddie"  to  undertake 
a  very  difficult  task.  We  had  put  together 
the  first  department,  where  we  took 
agencies  and  departments  that  were 
under  no  central  direction,  and  we 
grouped  these  related  areas  under  a 
State  department  of  commerce. 

Wliat  was  Important  about  tills  was 
that  it  paved  the  way  for  later  consoli- 
dation and  streamlining  of  other  agen- 
cies, departments,  and  bureaus. 

Wliat  was  unique  about  my  choice  of 
"Lueddie"  to  head  this  important  post  Is 
that  he  was  69  years  young  at  the  time. 
He  had  finished  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  businessman,  and  was  at  an  age 
when  most  people  think  about  enjoying 
retirement.  But  not  "Lueddie."  He  now 
has  worked  for  three  Oregon  Governors, 
and  done  an  outstanding  job  for  all  three 
of  us.  He  has  amiounced  his  Intention  to 
retire  at  the  still-youn«  age  of  80.  As  I 
have  heard  In  Oregon  since  this  an- 
nouncement was  made,  he  probably 
really  is  not  retiring  in  the  usual  sense, 
but  merely  getting  ready  for  some  new 
task.  I  believe  it  of  "Lueddie." 

At  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
growmg  budgets  and  growing  bureau- 
cratic kingdoms,  I  also  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  quality  of  this  re- 
markable Oregonian.  I  know  my  fellow 
former  Govemoi-s  will  take  special  note 
of  this  accomplishment.  His  own  office 
has  remained  only  "Lueddie"  and  a  sec- 
retary. There  has  been  no  empire-build- 
ing, no  coveting  a  stable  of  aids,  no 
attempt  to  persuade  tlie  budget  commit- 
tee that  he  merited  special  appropria- 
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tlons  for  a  personal  office  and  staff.  It  .'S  l"g  them  responsibility,  it  has  worked  well  how  rapidly  connotations  can  change,  be- 

truly  remarkable.  "^  *^*  number  of  units  of  state  government  cause  within  a  decade,  being  known  as  a 

To  a  lon<^ime  friend   I  say  congratu-  ^"^'^c''  ^^  supervision  has  increased  from  15  floater  has  meant  being  known  as  a  harmless 

lations   You  have  earned  a.  resnite  from  *°  ^^  (under  86  budgets).  academic  dreamer,  a  subversive  schemer,  a 

Ih-  ff;„o^i«  nf  ^rSi^c  Jffil  cotl^^  ^-  Lueddemann  was  69  when  he  took  the  dangerous  revolutionary  and  now.  a  prag- 

the  struggle  of  providing  better  service  assignment   and   is   80   now.   after   serving  matlc  manager.                                 •       f    6 

for  the  people  of  Oregon.  But  when  I  under  three  governors,  and  Is  still  commut-         Perhaps  a  somewhat  disillusioned  one,  too, 

read  the  word  "retirement,"  I  jast  do  not  Ing  from  Portland  to  Salem  every  working  as  the  widespread  floating  of  currencies  since 

believe  it.  day    and    reaching   his    office    at    7:30    a.m.  March    1973    is    exposing    problems    which 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  edito-  Under  no  hints  from  the  governor's  office,  he  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  old  fixed  rate 

rials   from   both  Portland   papers   that  announced    Thursday    his    resignation    as  system.  Enough  so.  It  seems,  to  explain  why 

comment  on  "Lueddie's"  retirement  be  ♦l''"*ctor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce —  once-enthuslastlc  "reformers"  are  no  longer 

niHnf/wi  in  tHo  T7c>^r>i>n  "*°  i"**©  way  for  a  youuger  man."  Gov.  Bob  able  to  envision— much  less  agree  upon— 

prmieam  uiertBtoRD.  straub  has  asked  him  to  continue  to  serve,  any  ideal  alternative. 

mere  oeing  no  objection,  the  articles  after  his  successor  is  found,  as  a  consultant         The  problem  is  "on  the  plate,"  as  the  Brlt- 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  m  a  broader  range  of  state  government.  ish   say,   of   central   bankers   and   ueasury 

as  follows:  chiefs.    But   It   also   has   a   lot   to   do   with 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  July  12, 1975]  ^"^~^"^^^'~~~  whether    we    buy    VWs    or    Chevies,    with 

LuEDDEMAMN's  Retibement  JutT  13  EXPORT  PROMOTION  AND  THE  whether  that  Swiss  vacation  which   looked 

It  ta  now  ret>ort«i  that  HiiiTr.«n  T  „»rtrto  FLOATING  EXCHANGE  RATES  affordable  proves  unbearable  at  biU -paying 

.L  .-    TL^"^       *.  Hillman  Luedde-  time,  whether  unemployment  lingers  longer 

mann  Is  about  to  retire,  and  It  seems  to  us  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  recently  in  West  Virginia  or  Westphalia,  and  even 

that  we  ve  heard  that  line  before.  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with  whether  the  Atlantic  defense  alliance 

m^nt  wh^*^v''M«?k*l^tfl^d  Lin.H  h^;^'  produced  a  report.  stiU  embargoed,  en-  strengthens  or  weakens. 

Ttekron  a^rtSari^ifflc^^cKen«  ""^d  "Interagency  Report  on  U.S.  Gov-  .  '^'^VT'°f!,'^  ''"?''  ^  ''"^  *'^°"«'^' 

A^r^^Jt  P*'"<="'*''y  aimcuit  Challenge.  .  -p-Z^-f  Prnmntlnn  PoUpIm  atiH  Against  the  old  worry  that  world  trade  would 

A    breakthrough    In    government   reorga-  ^P^^^^    .l^^l,  ^™™°"0°  ^,  C     I    ^  suffer  from  uncertainty,  govemmenta  would 

nlzatlon    had    been    made-tentatlvely,    as  Programs."   This   report,   which   stirred  decide  how  many  umte  of  anoSer«JI-ency 

least.  Several  related  but  separate  and  unco-  strong  opposition  within  the  adminlstra-  »  dollar  should  buy   and  central  banks  ea- 

ordlnated  little  agencies  were  being  pulled  tion  and  by  American  exporters  basic-  forced  the  decisions' by  routine  rate-steady- 

togethw  into  one  Department  of  Commerce,  ally   concluded   that   the   United   States  Ing  "hiterventlon"  dealings.  The  new  Ideology 

tol  c2^3Tvn/dr;^frtm.^f*fT£.,o!-«"  Should   deemphasize   export   promotion  relies  on  supply  and  demand,  counting  on 

^   a^uturl  Wsfat'^^^oSm^e^^  programs  and  rely  instead  on  the  opera-  ^^,  market  for«s  mstead  of  bureaucratic 

mane*nS^  ^fh^s  "uow  Jp^^fth  sS^;  tion  of  floating  exchange  rates  to  cor-  if^'^^'°  ^^'^  '^'"'^'"^  °°'^"'^  «^^  '•^^- 

addltlonal  reorganized  departments.  rect  trade  imbalances.                ^  ,     ,  ,^           But  the  practical  work  hasn't  gotten  any 

Lueddemann  was  asked  to  tackle  the  Job.  This  overly  theoretical  model  of  the  easier.  "You'd  be  surprised  how  much  thne 

He  was  69  and  already  reth'ed  as  a  highly  re-  way  international  trade  works  is  totally  wo   spend,"   sighs   a   Scandinavian   central 

♦P^^».?'^^''f?l^''*^iL""!-  ^®  ^^'^^  "^  *^*  divorced  from  reaUty.  In  fact,  there  is  banker,  in  trying  to  distinguish  brief  mar- 

^nnT^v,''°r         enthusiasm,  the  patience  „o   free   market   In   currency    markets,  ket  flurries  which  can  be  "smoothed"  from 

toe^uTs  Of  the  M^mfve''^"  ^"^  ^  Every  country  wlU.  from  time  to  time,  'mndamentals"  which  mustn't  be  resisted 

raedLMiTmlnt  went   together    Luedde  intervene   In   these   markets   for   poUU-  ff  J^ore.  Central  bankers  rarely  know  more 

m^' h^S^^del'^o^eToundworrwI;  cal.  social,  or  economic  reasons.  Since  '^I'^^Z'^'l': ^^Z\^nol^JT.l 

laid  for  far-reaching  reorganization  that  has  exports   are   much   more    important   to  S|  o^ly  way  ^  to^^e^^f  ^m^^^ 

followed.  all  of  our  competitors'  econonues  than  was  fundamental  or  not  is  by  "counting  how 

^^ J    ^^^^^  *^°  "^^^^  Lueddemann  an-  to  the  United  States,  these  governments  much  we  spent"  to  counter  it 

swer^  the  call  and  went  to  Salem.  Now,  at  either  engage  in  dirty  floats  or  stlm-        Just  what  constltutea   a   "fundamental" 

body  ^t  to^rthlt^  w*«'So^^;  ^^^   exports    through   expensive    pro-  ^o'ce   anyway   is  fast  becomhig   less   clear, 

5Sa  S^ecwes^hlJhe  w^te  to  d^ert  or  8^^°"  ^"^  ^^-  Unilaterally  dismantUng  f^Z  'T'^^  ''*'•  "^^  "^  "^'^  ^^"^  "^^ 

SS:rc;StL"on*fSr%TS?Sr*"se1^^r'°'  American  programs  would  clearly  leave  ^ui?a?^1us  or'dSm  rts^o^i^^^rX 

to  the  meantime,  he  has  earned  the  right  American  exporters  at  a  disadvantage.  Blft^h^^davs  th^^e'te'^'mirh'C^^^^ 

!:S*1^P»,'*°'7*  ^"  ****  commerce  post,  and  I  should  finally  note  that  the  Interagency  around  that  deelre  of  hiveetoni  or  speculators 

with  the  plaudits  of  his  state  for  his  con-  report  reached  Its  conclusions  with  very  to  acquire  a  currency  ought  to  belonsldered 

triDution.                   iit;t;]e  attention  to  the  effects  which  adop-  »  "fundamental"  force  In  Itself,  a  key  con- 

tion  of  its  recommendations  would  have,  tinentai  argues. 

"Lueddie"  Steps  Out  Qn  July  14, 1975,  the  Wall  Street  Jour-        A  few  flgruw  In  the  table  below  hhit  at 

Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  made  a  wise  choice.  In  nal  printed  a  column  which  pointed  out  *^*    magnitudes    to    which    International 

1963,  when  he  asked  HUhnan  Lueddemann.  a  further   weaknesses   In   this   moni»tari<st  '»«»ey  movements  have  grown.  Sxports  and 

former  high  executive  hi  Pope  &  Talbot,  to  aSSs    PriSl^^oneth^SJSn  JS25P"*  tf*  *  ^'^  mhiimum.  analyst*  say. 

come  out  of  retirement  and  head  up  a  new  ic^t^rti«2r™.»  t>,  Wo^  «?  *  column-  because  the  currencies  may  change  hands 

State  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Legls-  ,     ^  flndmgs  was  the  fact  that  changes  frequently  during  a  year.  Central  bank  re- 

lature  had  authorized  this  department  as  "^  currency  values  are  not  the  accurate,  serres  can  be  used  to  pay  a  government's 

the  trial  horse,  for  three  years  unless  con-  fine-tunlng  Instrument  they  were  once  *>11^  abroad  as  well  as  for  market  Interven- 

tlnued  by  the  Assembly,  of  the  cabinet  form  thought  to  be.  He  writes  that  a  Scandl-  ^^""^  •^<*  Eurocurrency  market  deposits,  al- 

of  government  previously  advocated  by  Gov-  navlan  official  noted    "Central  bankers  *****y  outside  their  home  countries,  are  par- 

emors  Charles  Sprague  and  Bob  Halmes  and  rarely    know   more    than    any    outsider  ^?J^"i^.  weU-polaed    for    swift    switching. 

£m^r^^^"s^reS!""'°°''"'=^"'-^"^-  ^^S  .yn.onS'is^^^in^'t^r^  Dollar  totals  are  billions.        ^^^^           ^^^^ 

Under    Lueddemann,    who    took    charge  7^.    *^0^"™"   ^   "»   inteTMting,    though  Imports $296.1        $777.6 

Jan.  1,  1964.  the  department  was  outstand-  Indirect  commentary  on  those  academic  Exports 280.7         779.5 

ingiy  successful,  and  the  Legislature,  thus  theorists  who  would  weaken  our  export  Reserves 92.4          217.9 

encouraged,  has  added  six  more  departments  efforts  and  rely  Instead  on  floating  to  Eurocurrency 75.0          220.0 

to  the  cabinet.  Had  it  failed,  state  govern-  correct  trade  deficiencies.                                     Dislodging   even    tiny   fragments    of   the 

ment  would  have  continued  to  prollferato  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col-  money  mountain  into  a  single  country's  cur- 

among  hundreds  of  semi-autonomous,  inad-  umn  be  printed  In  the  Record.  rency  can  make  floating  very  turbulent,  and 

sioZ    Zn-f^^f  f^^^°        Jt°«  <'*'°^-  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  «»•  prospect  of  such  trouble  underlies  the 

ITin^^i  "  '""  »PP^°P'^'*«*'°»'  "t«^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record!  «*«t»on  with  which  continental  countries  are 

wrrrr \:                            ^   .  as  follows-  expanding  their  network  of  Jointly  floating 

What  haa  never  ceased  to  astonish  new  ^f  lO^OWS.  currencies.  That  "very  massive"  amount  of 

members  of  the  Legislature's  Joint  Ways  and  Review  op  Cubrent  Thknds  at  Business  money  Is  all  the  more  reason,  arjtuea  Ger- 

Means  Committee  Is  that  HlUman  Luedde-  and  Financx  man  central  bank  deputy  Otokr  Rnmlnger 

^!^'^i.*^#™'^.  ^  "'*'1L  session  with  a  tiny  London— At  one  of  thoee  meethige  where  to  put  off  trying  to  restore  a  wider  fixed  rato 

Dutiget  ror  hla  own  office,  which  Is  maimed  people  plot  a  future  tatematlonal  monetary  aystem,  leat  It  be  smashed  with  wWer  con- 

Ti    ^Z?  if°     **°*  secretary.  This  long-expe-  aystem.  a  colleague  glances  at  a  graying  cen-  sequences. 

rrf.^*^.  ♦If  *°*"*™.*°  ^"«^*«  ^^  finding  top  tral  banker  and  recalls.  "He's  always  been  a        Th«ae  couldn't  be  a  stable  global  system 

men  for  the  agencies  of  government  and  glv-  big  floater."  The  neutral  remark  reminds  one  again  without  an  active  American  role    ef 
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covirse.  But  even  if  America  could  muster 
the  political  will,  Europeau  officials  find  It 
annoylngljr  ironic  that  the  richest  western 
power  couldn't  muster  the  foreign  currencies 
with  which  to  buy  up  excess  dollars.  Despite 
the  American  campaign  to  get  gold  out  of 
the  system,  they  note,  the  U.S.  sUll  keeps  the 
bulk  of  Its  reserves  lu  gold. 

Whether  other  central  bftuka  would  leud 
the  XJJB.  the  bigger  amouuis  of  lorelgn  cur- 
rencies that  might  be  needed  these  days  isn't 
certain,  as  some  continentals  blame  their 
own  Inflation  mainly  on  having  created  too 
much  currency  for  dollar-propping  purchases 
under  the  old  system.  Snapping  his  hand 
sharply  up  to  his  chin,  one  European  official 
declares.  "We  have  had  it  up  to  here  with 
that." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  officials  etiU  yearn 
for  a  fixed-rate  system  to  e.\ert  anti-lnflatlon 
clisclpllne.  British  unions  might  have  been 
i'rightened  months  ago  into  moderating  their 
wage  demands,  one  analyst  argues,  "if  we 
could  have  had  a  good  old-fashioued  sterling 
crisis."  Lacking  the  sanction  of  a  sharp  one- 
time devaluation,  officials  have  resorted  to 
public  warnings  of  a  deepening  downward 
float,  opening  themselves  to  suspicion  of  try- 
ing to  Influence  the  rate. 

Indeed,  suspicions  about  each  other's  true 
Intentions  appears  to  be  one  reason  govern- 
ments are  so  slow  to  conuiilt  themselves  to 
any  permanent  new  system. 

Is  France  in  effect  clandestine! v  supporting 
its  franc,  some  wonder,  by  bartering  goods 
for  oil?  Or  Is  America  Machiavellian  enough 
to  have  sent  interest  rates  down  so  sharply 
others  ask,  to  cheapen  the  dollar  long  enough 
to  Induce  Europe  to  buy  U.S.  warplanes  in- 
stead of  making  their  own?  If  so,  would  that 
be  a  purely  political  act  to  keep  Europe  mlli- 
tarlly  tied  to  the  VS.,  or  an  economic  act  to 
save  US.  Jobs  at  the  expense  of  Eiiropean 
ones?  Should  any  new  rules  deal  with  such 
things?  Or  could  they? 

Before  the  floaters'  revolution  runs  Its 
course,  a  lot  more  head-s  are  apt  to  eo  "rav 
in  Its  service.  s    »  »,> 


Juli/  21,  19; 5 


HEALTH   CARE   AND   GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years.  Congress  has  enacted  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  promoted  a  number  of 
programs  and  policies  designed  to  mod- 
wate  the  rising  costs  in  health  care. 
These  efforts  have,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  the  form  of  regulating  health  care 
providers;  that  is,  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals. Among  the  more  significant  efforts 
by  the  Congress  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  which  is  a  Federal 
program  through  which  local  physicians 
review  services  delivered  by  other  physi- 
cians to  medicare  and  medicaid  recip- 
ients. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
National  Health  Planning  and  Resource 
Development  Act  of  1974.  This  legislation 
reformed  existing  State  and  local  health 
plaimlng  agencies  by  strengthening  then- 
ability  to  question  and  reject,  if  neces- 
sary, program  proposals  utilizing  Federal 
funds  which  are  duplicative  and  con- 
struction projects  which  are  unnecessary. 
Finally,  in  PubUc  Law  92-603,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972,  the  Con- 
gress reformed  a  number  of  existing 
medicare  and  medicaid  statutes  to  bet- 
ter control  the  costs  of  these  two  pro- 
grams. Perhaps  the  most  Important  of 
these  reforms  concei-ned  utilization  re- 
view. This  provision  required  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  review  mecha- 


nism to  reduce  overutilization  of  hos- 
pital services. 

For  its  part,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has,  since  Jan- 
uary, promulgated  numerous  regulations 
designed  to  limit  costs.  Some  of  these 
regulations  have  not  only  served  to  dem- 
onstrate the  case  for  regulatoiT  reform, 
but  have  raised  serious  question's  about 
tlieir  effectiveness  as  cost  control  mecha- 
nisms and  their  potential  for  .ieopardij'- 
ing  tlie  practice  of  medicine  itself. 

These  policies  and  programs,  in  isola- 
tion, may  have  some  merit,  but  taken 
together  they  form  a  clear  and  unmis- 
takable pattern  of  increased  Federal  in- 
volvement in  health  care  delivery.  The 
growth  of  Federal  participation  in  recent 
years  has  made  such  regulation  a  neces- 
sity and  no  one  can  doubt  the  need  to 
control  such  costs  but  we  should  be  con- 
cerned over  the  development  of  regula- 
tions which  intrude  in  the  work  of  health 
care  professionals  and  their  relationship 
with  their  patients.  More  importantly, 
we  should  be  concei-ned  with  the  effects 
of  such  regulations  on  the  state  of  the 
medical  conmiunity  and  its  ability  to  do 
an  effective  job  In  delivering  quality  care. 
We  are,  of  course,  only  beginning  to  feel 
the  pains  of  mcreased  Federal  involve- 
ment and  we  have  the  chance  to  recog- 
ni?«  those  pains  for  what  they  are;  early 
warning   signals   that   the   relationship 
between  government,  especially  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  medical  com-- 
munlty  is  becoming  divisive  if  not  hostile. 
We  can  avoid  a  confrontation  that  is 
certain  to  come  if  we  recognize  the  value 
of  a  partner.'ihip  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  physicians  and  hospi- 
tals in  the  delivery  of  quality  health  care. 
If  we  act  now  to  eliminate  unreasonable 
regulations  and  questionable  legislation, 
we  can  hope  to  avoid  disputes  which  can 
only   poison   the   relationship   between 
doctor  and  patient  and  between  the  medi- 
cal commimity  and  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  British  experience 
with  Its  national  health  program  can 
teach  us  what  can  happen  when  govern- 
ment attempts  to  manage  health  care 
providers.  A  recent  article  entitled  "Can 
Private  Practice  Survive  Barbara 
Castle?"  by  Harry  Schwartz  appearing  in 
the  July-August  issue  of  Prism  magazine 
clearly  points  out  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment involvement  In  health  care 
programs.  If  we  want  to  avoid  the  same 
fate  we  can  learn  much  from  this  timelv 
article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  pilnted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

TuRMon,    iw    BarrAiN — Can    Private    Prac- 
tice SmvivE  Babbaka  Castie? 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

(The  Author:  Former  visiting  professor  of 
medical  economics  at  Columbia,  Harry 
Schwartz  is  now  Dtetlngtiished  Professor, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  New 
Paltz.) 

A  highly  signlflcant  chapter  in  British 
medicine  was  closed  in  May,  1975,  with  what 
many  observers  believe  must  be  called  a  be- 
trayal by  the  government  of  the  12,000  hospi- 
tal-based consiUtants,  who  historically  com- 
prise the  elite  of  British  medicine. 


In  es.sence,  the  government  began  the  offi- 
cial banishment  of  private  beds  in  British 
hospitals.  It  also  sought  to  discourage  a  rap- 
idly growing  movement  to  provide  some  fa- 
cilities across  the  country  for  private  prac- 
tice. To  make  the  picture — and  the  futiu-e 
of  British  medicine — even  darker  than  it  has 
been,  the  Labour  government  of  Harold  Wil- 
son appeared  to  renege  on  an  agreement  made 
only  weeks  earlier  with  the  consultants.  In 
the  light  of  increasing  government  control 
over  medicUie  in  the  United  States,  it  is  im- 
portant to  document  this  cautionarv  tale, 
which  has  Intrinsic  interest  of  its  own. 

Tlie  chapter  opened  in  the  first  months  of 
1975.  a  period  dominated  by  the  tmprece- 
dented  "work-to-contracf  job  action,  or 
semi-strike,  of  most  of  Britain's  consultants. 
Goaded  by  actions  of  the  hospital  workers' 
unions  and  by  what  they  saw  as  the  take-it-; 
or-leave-lt  ultimatum  of  the  government  on 
a  new  contract,  the  majority  of  the  consult- 
ants decided  to  work  a  maxlmmn  of  35>/, 
to  38V2  hours  a  week,  rather  than  the  50  to 
60  hours  they  had  been  working. 

Tills  is  the  way  the  British  Medical  Journal 
dpr<Tlbed  the  National  Health  Service  (NHS) 
iu  an  editorial  published  March  22,  1975. 

".  .  .  the  descent  of  the  N.H.S.  into  anarchy 
has  accelerated.  Each  week  these  are  fresh 
press  reports  of  withdrawals  of  labour,  ol 
union  officials  deciding  who  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted  to  hospital — and  of  expansion  of 
facilities  by  the  private  sector.  An  Independ- 
ent Hospital  Group  lias  now  been  formed  to 
provide  facilities  throughout  the  country  for 
private  practice.  We  are  close  to  the  point  of 
no  return.  Once  a  comprehensive  service  of 
private  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  similar 
luiits  has  been  estabUshed,  a  two-tier  system 
will  be  with  us  in  perpetuity." 

The  British  Medical  Journal  concluded  its 
long  and  doleful  examination  ol  the  state  of 
the  National  Health  Service  with  this  evalu- 
ation of  the  consultants'  "job  action". 

"Even  within  the  medical  profession  con- 
sultants have  traditionally  been  seen  as 
remote  from  medical  politics — so  their  pres- 
ent unt.vplcal  militancy  is  stirelv  indicative 
of  their  concern  for  the  future.  Management 
experts  assert  that  repeated  industrial  action 
within  any  business  concern  is  evidence  of 
deeply  felt  resentments  and  needs  radical 
measures  to  put  the  situation  right.  That 
diagnosis  ncv  applies  to  the  nation's  medical 
service." 

a  little  histoby 
To  better  understand  the  turbulent  cur- 
rents iu  the  delivery  of  British  medical  care, 
we  need  to  step  back  for  a  moment  and  ex- 
amine a  little  history.  The  present  troubles 
began  27  years  ago  when  a  shrewd  and  some- 
what devious  Labour  politician,  the  late 
Aneurin  Bevan,  embraced  The  Beieridge 
Report  (1942)  on  the  weUaie  state  and  per- 
suaded the  British  medical  profession  to  go 
along  with  his  plan  for  a  National  Health 
Service.  He  did  this  in  part  by  splitting  the 
profession,  in  particular  by  winning  over  the 
hospital  specialists  with  promises  of  special 
privileges.  As  he  himself  boasted  privatelv 
later  to  his  friends,  he  "choked  their  mouths 
with  gold"  by  providing  a  system  of  bonus 
pajTnents  that  would  go  mainly  to  prestig- 
ious specialists  in  London  tuid  other  key  cen- 
ters.i  Also,  all  consultants  would  be  allowed, 
if  they  wished,  to  treat  private  fee-for-serv- 
ice  patients  in  their  offices,  if  they  made  the 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  govermnent  would  maintain 
a  few  private  beds  in  NHS  hospitals. 

Bevan  also  had  the  notion  that  iu  the 
Britain  of  1948  there  were  many  citizens 
with  ills  who  could  be  cured  as  soon  as  they 
had  free  access  to  medical  care.  Once  that 
was  done,  he  expected  the  cost  of  medical 
care  to  go  down,  since  everybodv,  or  almost 
everybody,  would  be  healthy.  It  apparently 
did  not  occnr  to  him  that  persons  curtd  cl 
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one  ailment  live  to  an  older  age  and  tiien  fall 
prey  to  other  and  moro  serious  diseases, 
inany  of  them  harder  and  more  expensive  to 
treat,  such  as  cancer  and  heart  diseaae. 
Aloreover,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  premoni- 
ion  that  re^id  medic*!  progress  would  tend 
H)  provide  more  effective  and  expensive  tech- 
i:lques  tor  curing  disease  and  prolonging 
life. 

The  National  Health  Service  went  along  for 
many  years  more  or  less  as  Bevan  had  fore- 
seen because  of  several  factors.  First,  the 
:iuthorlties  invested  little  capital  in  the 
Health  Service,  and  so  the  volume  of  car© 
was  automatically  Umited  by  a  fixed  number 
of  beds — ^in  old  suid  often  poorly  equipped 
iiospitals,  by  modern  standards. 

Little  importauc«,  too,  was  attached  to  In- 
creoKing  the  number  of  domestically  trained 
physicians,  and  so  the  rising  demand  for 
care  was  met  by  importing  more  and  more 
physicians  from  India.  Pakistan,  Africa,  and 
rhe  West  Indies.  Finally,  there  was  no  sign 
of  public  revolt  as  persons  who  needed  elec- 
tive surgery — for  conditions  that  might  be 
painful  or  embarrassing  or  unsightly  but  not 
life-threatening — were  compelled  to  wait 
;ouger  rnd  longer  periods. 

What  in  retrospect  looks  now  like  the 
first  major  crack  in  the  .success  of  the  Bevan 
formula  came  in  the  mid-1960s  when  there 
was  a  revolt  of  sorts  by  the  general  practi- 
tioners, tlie  backbone  of  British  medicine. 
The  GP.s  had  always  felt  that  they  were  "had" 
when  the  health  service  was  set  up,  and  they 
resented  the  superior  rewards  and  prestige 
Kranted  the  ho.spltal  consultants.  The  more 
ambitious  of  them  also  resented  the  fact 
that  when  their  patients  needed  liospitaliza- 
tion,  they  were  turned  over  completely  to  the 
consultants  and  theh*  Junior  staff  mem- 
bers— and  many  of  the  latter  could  barely 
.speak  English.  (Until  this  yeai',  it  should 
be  remembered,  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice required  no  formal  examination  at  all  for 
foreigner.s  who  go  to  Britain  to  practice 
medicine.) 

At  any  rate,  the  GP  militancy  of  the  mid- 
1960s  was  quickly  rewarded  by  higher  capita- 
tion fees  and  other  gains  that  began  to  re- 
verse their  position  relative  to  the  consult- 
ants. As  a  result,  the  general  practitioner 
began  to  be  seen  as  the  lord  of  the  medical 
manor,  and  soon  the  number  of  applicants 
for  GP  positions  grew  gratlfylngly.  Simul- 
taneously, it  became  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  consultants  for  hospitals  in  relatively 
undesirable  areas  of  the  United  lOngdom, 
as  well  as  to  work  in  those  specialties — 
gerlati'ics,  for  example — which  lack  the  psy- 
chic rewards  of  spectacular  cures. 

ROOTS   OF    discontent 

The  increasing  dissatisfaction  of  the  con- 
sultants that  culminated  iu  this  year's  Job 
action  has  some  roots  in  the  elevation  of  the 
GP's  a  decade  ago.  But  its  more  important 
origins  stem  from  recent  times.  One  root  of 
their  discontent  was  the  growing  feeling 
among  consultants  that  their  incomes  were 
not  keeping  pace  with  inflation — which  re- 
cently has  been  pushing  prices  up  20  per- 
cent a  year — or  with  the  more  rapid  earnings 
gains  of  manual  laborers  who  have  strong 
unions  and  do  not  hestiate  to  strike. 

Further,  a  sort  of  generation  gap  opened 
up  between  the  older  consultants,  who  had 
bought  their  homes  and  expensive  cars  and 
educated  their  children  in  private  schools 
In  an  earlier  era  when  they  were  an  eco- 
nomic elite,  and  the  younger  generation  of 
consultants  who  found,  after  long  years  of 
training  and  hard  competition,  that  a  attain- 
ment of  the  long-sought  goal  did  not  bring 
the  expected  standard  of  living. 

In  a  letter  to  the  British  Medical  Journal. 
one  physician  calculated  in  March,  1975,  that 
•since  1970  alone,  doctors'  salaiies  had  fallen 
38.5  percent  behind  the  rise  iu  the  cost  of 
living.  And  he  added  that  this  ignored  the 
progressive  income  tax  which  made  the  com- 


parison of  after-tax  incomes  of  doctors  and 
the  cost  of  living  even  worse  than  bis  figures 
indicated.' 

TTTn>ER6TANDABLE   RESENTMENTS 

Another  British  physician  put  the  matter 
this  way  in  a  September,  1974,  letter: 

■'Clearly  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  in  in- 
dusti-y  are  demanding  and  obtahihig  high 
rewards  for  their  labours — to  criticize  their 
achievement  is  only  to  be  envious  of  them. 
How  then  do  we  rate  our  training  and  our 
skills  if  an  engine  driver,  car  worker,  miner, 
docker,  or  salvage  collector  can  receive  wages 
as  high  or  if  not  higher  than  those  of  many 
doctors?  ... 

"I  fear  that  militancy  and  toughness  in 
dealing  with  politicians  are  essential — soft 
speech,  soft  meastu-es,  and  soft  action  are 
obsolete.  .  .  ."<> 

Beyond  the  understandable  reseiitments 
based  on  the  consultants'  own  economic  dlili- 
culties,  these  doctors  also  increasingly  re- 
belled at  the  evidence  all  around  them  that 
they  were  not  being  permitted  to  take  care 
of  their  patients  as  well  as  they  bad  been 
trauied  to  do.  The  historic  tradition  of  mini- 
mizing capital  spending  assured  that  many 
British  hospitals  even  now  are  very  old  (100 
yeai-s  or  more  in  not  a  few  cases)  and  have 
relatively  little  modern  equipment.  The 
House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures, in  its  report  published  in  September, 
1974,  concluded  that  "no  Government  has 
ever  provided  sufficient  money  to  allow  the 
Health  Service  to  function  and  to  react  to 
growing  needs  successfully."  • 

A  half  year  later.  Dr.  David  Owen,  one 
of  the  Labour  government's  ministei's  of 
state  for  Health  and  Social  Security,  hidi- 
cated  that  this  situation  would  continue  in- 
definitely, declaring,  "The  health  service  is 
a  rationed  service.  There  will  never  be  a  gov- 
ernment or  a  country  that  has  enough  re- 
sources to  meet  all  the  demands  any  nation 
will  make  on  a  nstional  health  service."' 

For  consultants,  the  final  straw  on  this 
i-sue  was  delivered  by  the  Conservative  gov- 
ornnient  in  December.  1973,  when  it  ordered 
liCavy  cuts  in  capital  expenditures  for  the 
health  service.  ( The  Lubour  Party  rer  line  1  hat 
came  to  power  In  early  1974  reaffirmed  the 
cuts.)  The  practical  consequence  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  was  that  constrtiction  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities  came  to 
a  halt.  This  happened  even  though  many  of 
these  aborted  projects  represented  essential 
installations  whose  construction  had  been 
promised  for  many  years,  facilities  on  whose 
future  existence  had  been  based  complex 
plans  for  improving  the  health  service  over 
large  areas. 

A   national   FUROR 

Finally,  the  third  general  motive  behind 
the  constiltants*  Job  action  of  early  spring 
was  the  effort  of  unionized  manual  laborers 
in  some  hospitals  to  bar  private  patients.  In 
mld-1974,  a  national  fiu-or  was  created  when 
a  union  at  Loudon's  new  Charing  Cross  Hos- 
pital threatened  to  starve  out  the  few  private 
patients  there  by  denying  them  food  delivery 
and  all  other  services.  The  anger  this  in- 
spU-ed  among  virtually  all  British  physicians 
was  reflected  even  in  the  liberal  Laiicet,  which 
had  won  much  ill-will  by  backing  the  gov- 
ernment and  denouncing  the  consultant  Job 
action.  But  even  in  77ic  Lancet,  an  anony- 
mous doctor/poet  responded  with  thia  pre- 
diction in  verse: 

Physicians  leave  for  Pai'Is, 
And  surgeons  plan  removal 
To  where  their  operation  llsta 
Need  no  union's  approval; 
Where  patients  are  not  left  uafed 
For  being  in  a  private  bed."  • 

Wliat  made  the  Issue  even  more  tii!j)ortaut 
tvas   the  open   declaration   by    the   r:i'!our 
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Party— including  Mrs.  Barbara  Castle,  the 
chief  government  official  over  the  health 
service — that  it  intended  to  end  the  com- 
promise Bevan  had  engineered  in  1948.  It 
looked  forward  to  endUig  the  existence  of 
private  beds  in  the  National  Health  Service 
hospitals,  and  a.s  rapidly  as  possible.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  deny  that  this  move 
pandered  to  pure  envy— though  Mrs.  Castle 
herself  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  reve- 
latlon  that  several  years  earlier  she  herself 
had  been  cared  for  as  a  private  surgloai 
patient. 

As  lar  as  the  Laboxu-  Party  was  concerned, 
"queue  jumping"— i.e.,  the  ability  of  a  pri- 
vate patient  to  have  an  operation  done  at  a 
time  of  his  convenience  and  far  more  quickly 
than  if  he  waited  oa  the  long  National  HeHlth 
Service  line— v  as  politically  unpopular  with 
the  majority  of  Britons  who  did  not  use  the 
private  medicine  option.  Hence  the  promlFe 
that  it  would  go  prodticed  votes.  But  among 
doctors  It  produced  more  anger  still,  for  it 
was  seen  as  unilaterally  abridging  the  historic 
bargain  on  wiiicii  the  health  service  was 
founded. 

Only  about  half  of  Bri'aii 's  couaultants  are 
"part  timers" — i.e.,  those  who  sacrifice  two- 
elevenths  of  a  coiisu.'tanfs  normal  income  to 
have  time  for  private  patients.  And  even  for 
the  majority  of  p^rt  timers,  private  practice 
constitutes  only  ,i  mall  part  of  their  in- 
comes. But  for  many  British  physician.s, 
whole  timers  and  paru  timers  alike,  the  op- 
tion of  engaging  In  private  practice  is  fat 
more  importaiit  .hau  its  present  reality  or 
even  its  economic  ImportaiK'e  In  their  live~. 
The  option  symbolizes  tiielr  retention  oi 
professional  freedom  against  the  monopolis- 
tic state  that  employs  them.  Consequently, 
they  see  all  attempis  to  prohibit  private  prac- 
tice or  to  make  it  nonviable  as  attacks  on 
their  remaining  professional  integrity  anci 
freedom.  It  is  hu  emoticmal  Issue  the  im- 
portance of  which  goes  far  beyond  the  «-o- 
nomic. 

It  was  Bgalns'.  this  backgroimd  that  Mrs. 
Castle  and  her  associates,  in  late  1974,  offer- 
ed a  new  contract  which  the  consultants  saw 
as  an  attack  at  just  this  point.  To  avoid  tech- 
nical details  that  would  be  of  little  interest 
to  the  American  reader,  the  issue  can  be  over- 
simplified in  these  tei-ms. 

Mrs.  Castle  offered  very  attractive  flnanciHl 
terms  to  consultants?  who  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  work  full  time  in  the  National 
Health  Service  and  eschew  any  pr6fes.sioual 
work  outside  the  NHS.  On  the  other  hand, 
consultants  who  did  not  wish  to  make  such 
a  ftUl-time  commitment  were  offered  con- 
tracts much  less  attractive;  indeed,  they  con- 
tained punitive  features  aimed  at  making 
private  practice  as  unremunerative  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  the  consultants,  this  seemed  an  act  ot 
dictation.  They  decided  that  the  government 
had  no  business  mandating  whether  or  not 
they  engaged  m  private  practice  or  even  in 
inquiring  how  their  free  time  wsus  employed. 
The  consultants  demanded  a  contract  that 
would  specify  the  number  of  hoiu«  of  NHS 
work  they  needed  to  do,  regardless  of  how 
they  spent  the  rest  of  their  time.  When  thi^i 
demend  was  met  by  what  the  consultants  re- 
garded as  Mrs.  Ctotle's  take-it-or-leave-it  at- 
titude, they  decided  on  the  Job  action  we 
have  already  dcscrlljed,  beginning  January  2 
in  England  and  February  10  in  Scotland. 

Not  only  did  they  cut  their  working  hours, 
but  many  of  the  con-sultants  decided  that 
they  would  try  to  give  really  good,  couscienri- 
otis  and  humane  care,  by  spending  far  more 
time  with  each  patient  than  they  had  been 
able  to  in  the  past. 

The  result  was  predictable,  of  course. 
Many  thousands  of  people  who  would  nor- 
mally have  seen  coitsultauts  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  job  action  did  not  get  to  see  them. 
Moreover,  the  waiting  lists  for  elective  sur- 
gery grew  longer  and  longer.  (But  at  all 
times  the  consul; ants  were  pledged  to  pro- 
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vide  emergency  care,  and  this  writer  saw  no 
accuaatloa  that  lives  were  endangered  b«- 
caua*  consultanta  would  not  re^>ond  when 
needed  In  a  aerlous  sltuaUon.) 

The  memben  of  the  Junior  hospital  staffs, 
the  British  equivalent  of  our  Interns  and 
residents,  were  the  Immediate  gainers  from 
the  consxiltants'  Job  action.  It  was  only  in 
1974  that  they  liad  won  recognition  of  an 
80-hour  work  week  with  overtime  pay  for 
work  beyond  that  Umlt.  In  March,  1975.  the 
Junior  staff  won  a  major  concession  by  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  ready  to  go  on 
strike  with  the  consultants,  if  the  govern- 
ment did  not  establUh  40  hours  as  their 
normal  work  week. 

With  the  consultants  engaged  In  a  Job  ac- 
tion, a  strike  by  the  Junior  doctors  would 
have  forced  the  closing  of  the  hospitals  and 
the  National  Health  Service.  So  the  govern- 
ment recognized  power  when  it  saw  it — at 
least  in  words — and  promised  to  meet  the 
Junior  doctors'  demands,  though  some  won- 
dered whether  it  would  keep  its  promise  after 
the  conaiutants  had  gone  back  to  normal 
work  schedules  and  the  huge  bills  for  over- 
time pay  for  the  Junior  doctors  started  to 
come  in. 

The  tension  in  the  Natlcn&l  Health  Ser\  - 
Ice  could  not  go  on  forever.  Something  cr 
someone  had  to  give.  The  apparent  resolu- 
tion of  the  dispute  came  In  mld-Aprll  when 
In  a  closely  coordinated  series  of  moves,  the 
consultants  went  back  to  working  normaUy 
Mra.  Castle  publicly  •■clarified-  her  ideas 
about  the  contract  for  the  hospital  doctors 
in  »  way  that  reassured  they  would  not  be 
forced  to  become  full-time  salaried  clvU 
servants  denied  the  right  to  see  private  pa- 
tients; and  au  physicians  in  the  National 
Health  Service  got  the  largest  pav  boost  in 
nlstory.  " 

RELAXn-E  PEACE 

However,  the  most  militant  doctors— rep- 
resented by  the  Hospital  Consultants  and 
f?fu  c  «^  Association,  a  small,  rival  union 
with  5  000  members  that  hiL.%  both  competed 
^f^ ,  f*"  cooperated  with  the  British 
Medical  Association— felt  the  settlement  was 
?f^T^-  ^'•^«rtl»eJes8,  for  the  moment  at 
i?^^,  ,^  *"'•  P**'=*  ^*s  returned  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Servioe. 

♦wI?J?  ir"  ^^^  *°  "*''^"'  ">«•  impasse  be- 

I^r?hi  L^"^""*"*'  '■■°''''°8  ^  contract 
tfJ:  ^  British  government  represented  by 
afca  CMte  was  provided  by  the  fact  that 
on  April  1  the  British  government  received 
fv  'f^'l  "^  *"  Impartial  Review  Board 
that  had  examined  the  incomes  of  British 
doctors  and  dentists.  It  was  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  board  would  urge  a  large  salary 

!2!!!rf  "*.  '?**•  ''p  ^°'  y«""  i"«-»ng  Which 

physicians  Incomes  had  lagged  well  be- 
hind rapidly  rising  prices.  But  the  govern- 
ment  remained  mum  about  the  review 
boMda  dectoion.  and  tension  mounted  as 
day  after  day  went  by  without  word. 

The  Implicit  threat  contained  In  this 
silence  was  that  the  Labour  government 
would  refuse  to  accept  any  recommendation 
for  a  large  salary  Increase,  Justifying  Its  re- 
fnsal  by  the  continued  consultant  work-to- 
^ntract  tactics.  In  effect.  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  was  serving  notice  that  any  large  pay 
mTu^  '^  Hostage  to  resolution  of  the 

XQTTAL  ETHICAL  OBUCATIOir 

""**'  ''"**'^""°'^"  ^'^^  place  m  intensive 
negotiations  between  BMA  representatives 
and  Mrs.  Castle,  negotiations  that  began  at 
4  pja.  on  Aprtl  16  and  did  not  conclude  untU 
6  a^  the  following  morning.  The  outcome 
of  these  talks  was  a  pair  of  statements  by 
Mrs.  Castle  which  added  up  to  assurance  that 
consultants  wlU  not  have  to  be  full-time 
salaried  government  employees  but  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  option  of  accepting  less 
than  fuU-ttane  government  contracts  so  they 
ean  see  private  patients.  Moreover,  Mrs 
castle  recognized  that  each  consultant  had 


an  equal  "ethical  obligation  to  aU  his  pa- 
tients when  emergencies  arise";  i.e^  putting 
on  a  par  both  NHS  and  private  patients. 

Hence,  on  AprU  18.  1975.  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  advised  the  consultants  to  go 
back  to  a  normal  schedule  of  work.  That 
same  day  Prime  Minister  WUson  annoxmced 
he  had  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the 
review  board,  which,  on  average,  provided 
for  pay  scales  35  percent  above  those  of 
AprU  1,  1974  (a  gain  lowered  to  30.3  per- 
cent when  allowance  Is  made  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  phvsiclans  had  re- 
ceived since  April  1,  1974) . 

Under  the  new  scale,  the  highest  paid 
NHS  doctors  (138  whole-time  consultants  in 
a  so-called  A4-  category  who  receive  the  most 
generous  bonus  payments)  will  be  receiving 
21,374  pounds  (about  $50,000)  annually.  But 
the  great  majority  of  consultants  who  do 
not  receive  bonus  payments  will  be  earning 
between  7,536  and  10.689  pounds  (roughly 
between  $18,000  and  $26,000)  annually,  while 
general  practitioners  are  expected  to  average 
an  annual  net  Income  of  about  8,500  pomids 
(about  $21,000). 

uisor::;  card 
These  figxires  do  represent  major  increases 
by  British  standards,  and  the  London  Econ- 
omist— which  is  frequently  highly  critical 
of  British  and  American  medicine— ^has  criti- 
cized the  new  pay  scales  as  "generous,"  Im- 
plying they  are  more  than  the  doctors  de- 
serve or  than  the  British  economy  can  af- 
ford. But  viewed  in  International  perspective, 
the  earnings  of  most  British  doctors  seem 
relatively  modest,  and  the  Income  IncenUvo 
for  continued  emigration  from  Britain  to 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  continental  nations  of  Western  Europe 
Btlll  exists. 

Nevertheless,  the  consultants  were  given 
Increases.  But  a  number  of  them  wondered 
whether  the  govenmient  had  fully  revealed 
its  hand.  Circumstances  proved  their  doubts 
had  substance,  for  In  early  May,  Mrs.  Castle 
finally  played  her  "hidden  card." 

She  announced  In  Parliament  that  the  La- 
bour government  was  going  to  move  quickly 
to  end  the  existence  of  private  beds  In  NHS 
hospitals  and  declared  that  a  group  of  these 
beds  was  being  Immediately  returned  to  the 
general  NHS  pool  of  beds.  In  the  future,  she 
added,  rich  people  who  wanted  to  use  NHS 
hospitals  and  pay  for  the  prlvUege— Arabian 
riUers,  for  example— would  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  but  their  payments  would  all  go  to  the 
government;  the  doctors  treating  these  pri- 
vate patients  In  NHS  hospitals  would  get  no 
extra   pay. 
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frightened  that  too  many  consultants  win 
opt  for  private  practice?  Surely  this  restrlc- 
tlve  approach,  clearly  influenced   by  trade 

J^r  ..""'Vi?"-  ""y  persuade  niny  of 
them  J  I.e.,  the  consultants!  that  their  fu- 

fi!L?,  *?'°*^ ^*  ^^^"^  to  the  pro- 
fusion, whose  representatives  had  30  min- 
utes' warning  of  the  Oovernmenfs  policv 
declaration,  will  be  that  militancy  pays  " 

The  posslbUlty  looms,  in  short,  that  the 
settlement  of  the  spring  of  1975  may  have 
prov  ded  for  a  truce  in  the  war  bitwJn 
physicians  and  the  government  not  a  last- 
ing settlement.  For  If  the  British  medical 
profession  concludes  In  the  JmimaVs  phrase 
that  militancy  pays."  then  the  logical  cor- 
oUary  may  well  be  that  the  profession  W8.s 
A°  ..""lilt"*  *no"Bh  between  January  and 
April.  1975,  and  laid  down  Its  weapons  too 
soon  and  much  too  cheaply. 
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A  DECLARATION  OF  COMMON 
SENSE 


Finally,  as  though  to  rub  salt  in  the  doc- 
tors' wounds,  Mrs.  Castle  announced  that  the 
government  was  also  taking  action  to  con- 
tam  the  growth  of  a  separate  and  parallel 
private  medical  system.  And  all  of  these  re- 
forms. It  was  indicated,  would  be  done  In 
a  way  designed  to  make  it  virtually  Impossi- 
ble for  any  future  Conservative  government 
to  undo  what  was  intended  to  be  the  final 
virtually  complete  socialization  of  all  British 
medicine. 

Tb  many  a  British  consiUtant,  this  pro- 
gram must  have  appeared  like  a  complete 
betrayal  of  all  that  had  been  promised  and 
Implied  In  the  settlement  of  mld-Aprll.  How 
after  all,  could  a  physician  have  an  ethical 
obligation  to  a  private  patient  If  the  govern- 
ment made  It  Impossible  for  him  to  have 
any  private  patients? 

The  sense  of  betrayal  many  British  physi- 
cians must  have  felt  was  well  suggested  by 
the  acid  comment  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  In  Its  May  10,  1975.  Issue.  Obviously 
written  at  the  last  minute  and  Immedlatelv 
after  hearing  of  Mrs.  Castle's  statement,  the 
editorial  declared  In  part: 

"3o  private  practice  wUl  be  subjected  to 
a  plncer  attack — excluded  from  the  NH.S 
and  corralled  outside  it.  Is  the  Government 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  caupht  up  In  the  excitement  of 
celebrating  our  Nation's  Bicentennial. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  fitting  trib- 
utes to  our  rei^olutionary  struggle  and 
200  years  of  Independence  is  Senator 
McGovERN's  suggestion  that  wc  Issue  a 
"Declaration  of  Common  Sense."  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Senator  McGovern's  article  about  this 
declaration,  which  appeared  in  The  Na- 
tion on  July  19.  1975,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Declaration  or  Common  Sense 
(By  Senator  George  McGovebw) 
1976  Is  the  Bicentennial  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  set  the 
American  nation  on  a  revolutionary  course 
toward  national  Independence  and  personal 
freedom.  For  two  centiules  we  have  asserted 
the  propositions  of  human  equality,  the 
sanctity  of  life,  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These  liberating 
Ideals  not  only  fueled  a  revolution;  they 
raised  standards  of  national  measurement 
so  high  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  ftUly 
realized.  Thus,  we  Uve  with  a  contlniUng, 
unfinished  revoluUon  that  challenges  each 
succeeding  generation. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
revolutionary  struggle  It  described  represent 
neither  a  static  document  nor  a  completed 
historical  event.  Instead,  these  dynamic 
principles  comprise  a  never  ending,  always 
changing  call  to  the  nation  to  give  direction 
and  purpose  to  Its  historical  process  by  ap- 
plying enduring  principles  to  contemporary 
conditions.  As  Woodrow  WUaon  wrote  In 
1913:  "The  Declaration  of  Independence  Is 
of  no  consequence  to  us  unless  we  can  ta'ans- 
iate  its  general  terms  into  examples  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  not  a  theory  of  govern- 
ment, but  a  program  of  action.  Unless  we 
can  translate  it  Into  questions  of  our  own 
day.  we  are  not  worthy  of  It." 

Thomas  Paine  attempted  In  his  dav  to 
translate  the  gospel  of  Uberty  Into  a  "plea 
for  public  action  by  means  of  a  series  of 
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essays  entitled  Common  Sense.  Paine  recog- 
nized chat  his  caUs  for  revolutionary  change 
were  "not  yet  sufficiently  fashionable  to  pro- 
cure them  general  favor.  .  .  ."  Cognizant  of 
the  resistance  to  change  of  established 
power  and  practice,  Paine  noted  tliat  "a  long 
liabit  of  not  thinking  a  thing  wrong  gh'es  It 
A  .-^uperflclal  appearance  of  being  right,  and 
raises  at  first  a  formidable  outcry  in  defense 
of  custom.  But."  he  wrote,  "the  tumult  soon 
subsides.  Time  makes  more  converts  than 
leason." 

In  the  19603,  many  fvontal  as-aults  were 
launched  in  America  against  practices  that 
contradicted  the  nation's  integrity.  "The 
ramparts  of  racism,  prejudice  and  poverty 
were  assailed  on  a  scale  that  approached 
civil  war.  Simultaneously,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans were  mobilized  to  oppose  a  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  insulted  fundamental 
precepts  of  decency  and  dignity.  Tliose  ef- 
forts were  often  clumsily  orchestrated  and 
erratically  led,  but  they  grew  out  of  Ameri- 
ca's revolutionary  and  constitutional  Ideals 
and  they  represent  our  best  hope  for  a  fu- 
ture based  on  common  sense  rather  than 
neurotic  dreams  of  power  and  glory. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  decade  of  the 
1960s  began  with  a  farewell  warning  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  that  the  nation  was  falling 
Into  the  clutches  of  an  unprecedented  "mili- 
tary-Industrial complex."  That  warning  has 
not  been  heeded  by  any  subsequent  Presi- 
dent or  Congre.ss.  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
John  .son  did.  however,  seek  to  advance  the 
domestic  rights  of  the  American  people 
within  the  confines  of  an  exhausting,  self- 
defeathig,  milltailstlc  foreign  policy.  We 
must  hope  that  the  19608  have  taught  us 
that  It  Is  not  possible  to  maintain  domestic 
tranquillity  while  pursuing  a  course  of  In- 
terventlonism  and  militarism  that  dissi- 
pates our  Ideals  and  resources  abroad. 

We  must  also  hope  that  the  first  half  of 
the  1970s  has  taught  us  that  politics  and 
foreign  policy,  when  separated  from  the  na- 
tion's constitutional  prluciples,  can  lead  only 
to  political  and  economic  despair.  If  these 
lessons  are  now  behig  perceived,  perhaps  In 
the  spirit  of  Thomas  Paine's  memorable  call 
for  "common  sense"  of  1776,  it  Is  (appropriate 
to  propose  "A  Declaration  of  Common  Sense" 
for  1976.  What  are  the  propositions  such  a 
declaration  would  Include? 

Fh-st.  America's  Influence  in  the  world  is 
dependent  more  upon  the  power  of  our  ex- 
ample as  an  enlightened,  huniane  democracy 
than  upon  the  force  of  our  arms.  If  America 
Is  to  be  a  witness  for  what  is  worthy  and 
noble  In  human  affairs,  we  must  draw  upon 
the  basic  economic,  political  and  spiritual 
sources  of  national  power.  Conversely,  we 
must  avoid  excessive  militarism,  mindless  in- 
tervention and  clandestine  disruption  of  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.  Never  again  should 
American  forces  be  committed  abroad  v;ith- 
out  full  debate  and  careful  Judgment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

A  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  recognition  that  all  hiunan  be- 
ings on  this  planet  are  creatures  of  equal 
worth,  needing  the  respect  and  love  of  their 
fellow  htmians.  This,  in  a  sense,  is  a  declara- 
tion of  interdependence.  Just  as  thirteen  col- 
onies once  pledged  together  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor,  we  must 
now  realize  that  life  and  fortune  and  honor 
depend  upon  the  assent  and  cooperation  of 
people  around  the  world.  It  is  not  common 
sense  to  organize  the  world  In  armed  camps 
and  rival  commercial  blocs.  Rather.  It  Is  the 
course  of  common  sense  for  vast  national 
arsenals  and  armies  to  be  reduced  and  co- 
ordinated in  an  International  peacekeplng 
power  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations.  Peace  between  Americans  and  Cu- 
bans. Arabs  and  Israelis.  Turks  and  Greeks, 
Russians  and  Chinese  depends  not  upon  the 


size  of  national  arms  but  upon  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  mutual  dependence  and  the 
superior  claims  of  International  law. 

Thus.  In  1972  I  called  upon  America  to 
lead  the  way  to  a  new  agenda  of  peace  and 
public  hi  vestment  by  converting  excessive 
military  .spendhig  to  such  constructive  pur- 
poses as  efficient  public  transportation  and 
urban  reconstruction.  It  was  my  view  that 
this  conversion  from  military  overkill  to 
needed  public  mvestment  could  proceed  at  a 
rate  of  $10  billion  a  year  over  the  course  of 
three  years.  That  is  even  more  strojigly  my 
view  today.  We  will  create  more  Jobs,  with 
le.«s  hiflatlou  ai\d  with  greater  service  to  our 
people.  If  we  proceed  on  a  common-sense 
basis  to  convert  the  exce.ss  in  the  arsenals  of 
war  to  the  works  of  peace.  A  conuiion-sen.se 
mUitai-y  budget  designed  for  a  foreign  policy 
based  on  international  pearekeeplng  and  i>i- 
terdependence  can  make  us  a  stronger,  more 
.secure  and  happier  nation. 

Second,  "A  Declaration  of  Common  Sense" 
calls  \i3  to  recognize  that  we  and  our  fellow 
human  beings  are  steward-s  of  the  world's 
finite  resources  of  air,  water,  land  and  min- 
erals. Responsible  stewardship  requires  au 
appreciation  not  only  of  tlie  fragile  and 
limited  character  of  reeoiuces  but  of  the 
need  to  employ  their  fruits  for  the  benefit 
of  all  persons,  including  those  who  will  fol- 
low us  in  future  generations. 

There  is  only  a  limited  supply  of  energy 
in  the  world  to  fuel  our  machines  and  to 
feed  our  bodies.  Thus,  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, pricing  and  management  of  fuel 
and  food  is  a  matter  of  primary  Importance 
in  human  affairs.  America  is  uniquely  en- 
dowed to  lead  the  way  toward  common-sense 
lutemational  agreements  on  the  wise  use  of 
fuel,  food  and  other  commodities.  Economic 
warfare,  environmental  neglect,  short-term 
exploitation  and  raindleps  population  growth 
are  the  great  enemies  of  mankind.  None  of 
these  enemies  can  be  conquered  either  by 
isolated  national  efforts  or  by  indecision  and 
drift.  They  can  all  be  resolved  if  we  act  from 
a  clear  recognition  of  global  interdependence 
and  responsible  stewardship. 

Third,  America  must  nurture  its  own 
great  human  and  physical  resources  by  con- 
structing a  new  agenda  based  on  wise  pub- 
lic investment,  fair  taxation  and  Just  eco- 
nomic order.  We  must  provide  a  Job  oppor- 
tunity for  every  citizen  who  is  capable  of 
working,  even  If  this  involves  substantial 
public  Investment  In  constructive  enter- 
prises. For  example,  the  nation  needs  to  re- 
build its  antiquated  rail  system  and  to  con- 
struct clean,  efficient  public  transit  systems 
in  our  cities.  The.se  projects  will  probably 
require  public  financing  and  development, 
but  they  will  provide  countless  Jobs  for  those 
who  are  now  Idle.  For  those  who  are  unable 
to  work,  w-e  should  develop  a  simple,  auto- 
matic Income  Insurance  policy  to  replace 
the  existing  patchwork  of  welfare,  food 
stamp  and  public  assistance  programs. 

The  raUylng  cry  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution— "No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion"— must  now  become  "No  taxation  with- 
out Justice."  Taxation,  if  properly  construct- 
ed. In  the  privilege  of  a  free  citizen,  who 
should  be  taxed  according  to  ability  to  pay — 
not  on  the  basis  of  special-interest  conces- 
sions and  unfair  shifting  of  the  tax  burden. 
And  If  our  "free  enterprise  system"  Is  to 
be  truly  free,  it  must  be  liberated  from  the 
grip  of  monopoly.  The  steadily  growing  con- 
centration of  economic  power  must  be  re- 
versed by  an  honest  enforcement  of  our 
antitrust  statutes.  Beyond  this,  workers 
must  be  liberated  from  needless  danger  to 
life  and  limb,  or  from  discrimination  based 
on  sex  or  prejudice  In  any  form. 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  I  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  my  fellow  citizens 
that  might  comprise  "A  Declaration  of  Com- 
mon Sense  for  the  Bicentennial." 


CONFERENCE    ON    SECURITY    AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  2',i 
years,  deliberation^  have  been  In  progress 
toward  a  conclusion  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
This  concept  of  world  order,  which  orig- 
inated in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1954.  will 
be  given  the  status  of  an  international 
agreement  when  a  concluding  document 
is  signed  in  Helsinki,  Finland  on  July  30 
of  this  year. 

While  this  docimient  is  not  binding 
auQ  is  only  a  statement  of  mtent.  it 
nevertheless  gives  tlie  appearance  of 
Western  acceptance  of  the  Communist 
concept  of  post-World  War  U  Europe. 
This  Soviet  concept  does  not  perceive 
countries  of  the  Baltic  and  Balkan  re- 
gions of  Eastern  Europe  as  captive  na- 
tions but  as  Russian  territory.  The  Con- 
ference agreement  with  the  signatures  of 
Western  European  nations,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  among  others,  will 
stamp  approval  on  the  status  quo  in  Ea.si 
Europe.  Certainly,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
interpret  this  document  to  mean  that 
captive  nations  no  longer  have  any  inde- 
pendent existence  separate  from  their 
antagonistic  sui>erpower  neighbor.  Pol- 
lowing  up  after  the  Conference,  the  Rus- 
sian propaganda  machine  will  undoubt- 
edly spew  out  Western  concurrence  at 
Helsinki  as  justification  for  tighter  con- 
trols in  East  Surope  and  destruction  of 
any  displays  of  nationalism  in  that  area 
of  the  world. 

The  whole  world  lias  changed  since 
1945  and  tlie  end  of  World  War  II. 
Progi'ess  has  been  made  in  every  corner 
of  the  world  through  development  of  so- 
cial, economic,  technological  and  defense 
programs.  This  progress  must  be  used  to 
faster  human  rights  and  Improved  eco- 
nomic conditions.  I  am  afraid.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  the  case  of  the  captured 
nations,  it  is  being  used  to  subjugate  na- 
tional minorities  and  to  appropiiate  ad- 
jacent ten'itory. 

American  policy  should  not  be  so  blind 
as  to  ignore  changing  situations  and  po- 
litical realities  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  imdoubtedly  the  domi- 
nant power  there  and  it  must  be  dealt 
with  in  terms  of  its  strength.  Certainly 
we  must  realize  that  the  captive  nations 
are  not  In  a  position,  militarily  or  po- 
litically, to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
treat  them  as  sovereign  equals.  They  need 
the  moral  support  of  the  West.  Ever 
since  the  end  of  Woild  War  n  this  com- 
bination of  Eastern  European  countries 
and  Western  conscience  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  deter  total  incorporation  of 
these  nations  into  the  U.8.S.R.  It  has  not 
been  enough  to  force  Soviet  acceptance 
of  their  Inherent  right  to  independence. 
It  is  my  concern  that  a  Helsinki  agree- 
ment will  go  the  final  step  In  giving  in- 
ternational approval  to  the  Soviet  idea  of 
Eastern  Europe  as  an  extension  of 
Mother  Russia. 

The  inherent  danger  in  signing  such 

an  agreement  Is  that  the  United  States 

will  assume  that  peace  in  the  world  is 

at  hand. 

The  final  document  fiom  the  Confer- 
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eoce  on  Seciirlty  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe  will  not  assure  peace.  In  the  first 
place,  it  Is  a  non-blndlng  agreement;  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  subject  to  inde- 
pendent interpretation  by  the  35  nations 
which  participated  in  constructing  the 
document.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  agree- 
ment will  contain  manj'  of  the  same 
aroblems  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  has  en- 
coimtered.  It  is  obvious  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  working  as  the  peace  keep- 
ing organization  it  was  intended  to  be. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  mere 
Conference  document  will  be  Instrumen- 
tal In  bringing  an  era  of  peace  to  the 
world. 

The  United  States  cannot  use  the  Con- 
ference agreement  as  an  excuse  to  relax 
the  constant  vigilance  that  is  necessarj' 
to  keep  open  the  possibility  of  peace  in 
the  world.  We  must  imderstand  the  phi- 
losophies upon  which  national  and  Inter- 
national goals  of  our  enemies  and  allies 
are  based  In  order  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities we  have  inherited  as  the  leader 
of  the  Western  world.  To  understand  the 
Communist  principles  behind  such  terms 
M  peaceftil  coexistence  and  detente  Is  to 
reject  them  since  they  spell  certain  dis- 
aster for  free  enterprise,  human  rights 
and  freedom  of  expression  which  is  cen- 
tral to  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
xmaX  not  let  the  desire  to  attain  a  true 
relaxation  of  international  tensions  In- 
hibit our  duty  to  protect  the  principles 
which  are  the  basis  of  our  national  ex- 
istence. Detente  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  realities  of  the  power  and  ambition 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  me,  detente  is  the 
use  of  negotiation  rather  than  militarj' 
force  in  settling  disagreements  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  coim- 
trles.  However,  detente  does  not  mean 
surrender  of  our  principles  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  Communist  world.  Captive  Nations 
Week  provides  a  perfect  opportimlty  to 
caution  the  U.S.  Government  as  well  as 
tha  rest  of  the  free  world  to  be  extremely 
cautious  about  agreeing  to  a  docimient  in 
Helsinki  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe  which  contains  broad  ranging 
coDcepts  Involving  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed status  of  international  relaUon- 
shlpe  in  Eur(q)e. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  Senate  joint  resolution  on  the 
Europeon  Security  Conference. 


CONQBESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  FOR 
SATELLITE  EDUCATION  EXPERI- 
MENTS AND  DEMONSTEIATIONS 
Mr.  MOSa  Mr.  President,  vibea  taking 
op  the  ooof  ercnce  report  on  the  Educa- 
tion DhrlalaD  and  Rtiated  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act,   1»7».   HJt   5M1.   on 
ThurMfaor.  July   17.   1975.   the  dlstin- 
Kuiflhed  Senator  frcmi  Washington  (Mr 
Magkvsov)  said: 

There  are  two  items  of  qMdal  Interest 
wblcb  «•  hope  wUl  help  improro  the  Na- 
Upoal  InatttuU  of  Education.  The  first  deais 
wttto  edneationai  laboratotles  and  centers 

ZSTw*^*?!"  "*'"*'  **  BnuAb  languag* 
wmcn  would  continue  the  centers  at  or  iMar 
T«*rt  leTal.  It  Is  our  intention  that 


existing  centers  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
funds  on  an  open,  fair  basis. 

In  another  area,  it  Is  our  intention  that 
•5  milUon  of  the  NIE  appropriation  be  used 
to  continue  satellite  communication  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations,  using  the  soon- 
to-be-launched  communications  technology 
satellite  and  other  satellites  such  as  the  ap- 
plications technology  satellite.  Senator  Ste- 
vens tmd  myself  feel  very  strongly  about 
this.  It  appears  to  be  a  good,  sound  invest- 
ment of  NIE  time  and  effort.  More  Impor- 
tantly, this  wlU  result  In  the  education  com- 
munity reaping  the  benefits  of  technology. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev- 
ens) also  made  a  strong  statement  sup- 
porting the  continuation  of  education 
experiments  and  demonstrations  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  on  the 
Communications  Technologj'  Satellite, 
to  be  launched  in  December,  and  on  the 
existing  Applications  Technology  Satel- 
lites. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  my  colleagues.  It  is  a  "good  and 
sound  Investment"  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  to  pursue  a  strong 
program  in  the  use  of  technology  to  bring 
educational  services  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  Government  has  in- 
vested miUions  of  dollars  in  experimental 
communications  satellites  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  right  when  they  urge  and 
direct  an  agency  of  the  Government  to 
use  these  satellites  for  experimental  and 
demonstration  purposes  so  that  the  bene- 
fits of  teclmology  can  reach  the  people. 
I  hope  that  the  committee  has  been 
heard  by  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation and  its  new  director,  and  that  NIE 
wUl  pursue  a  strong  program  using  these 
communication  satellites  for  experimen- 
tal and  demonstration  purposes. 

Ml-.  Pi-esident,  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  its  forth- 
right action  in  stating  its  intention  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  pur- 
sue these  educational  satellite  experi- 
ments and  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  their  leadership. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
of  July  13  to  19.  1975.  marks  the  17th 
observance  of  Ci^tive  Nations  Week. 
Since  President  Eisenhower  proclaimed 
the  first  Captive  Nations  Week  In  1959, 
three  additional  nations  have  slipped 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Two  of  these 
three  nations.  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam, have  fallen  to  Communist  expan- 
sionism in  1975.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  the 
captive  nations  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
foDows: 

Captive  nationa  and  peoplet 

^JSSm^V *^0 

Byelorussia 111™!"  ino 

OomckU 11"  1920 

I<W-Una 1^ 

North  Caucasia .  jgag 


Ukraine 


1920 


Far  Eastern  Republic igoo 

TurkistPJi "~"  1B22 

Mongolia jgja 

f^'o''**  - — "i:::::::  1940 

Latvia  . ___  i94(, 

Lithuania jq^q 

Albania ii::::::"  1946 

Bulgaria jg^g 

Yugosla\la   (Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenians, 

^  f '••>   1946 

PolRllU . jg^.j 

Romania IIIII"""  1947 

Czecho-SlovaklA 1111111111"  1943 

North  Korea '  1940 

Himgary   '.l""":  1949 

East  Germany jg^^ 

Mainland  China . ~  1040 

Tibet ::::::::  j^j 

North  Vietnam _ 


Cuba 

Cambodia 

Kouth  Vletnam. 


1964 

1960 

- ~: 1975 

1975 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
continuing  instability  in  many  regions  of 
the  world  which  bode  ill  for  the  free 
world.  As  our  U.N.  Ambassador  Moyni- 
han  has  noted  in  a  recent  speech,  liberal 
democracies  are  being  replaced  by  to- 
talitarian regimes  and  there  is  little  if 
anj-  evidence  of  a  trend  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

In  light  of  the  defeat  our  policy  has 
sustained  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  continu- 
mg  instabiUty  of  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
grave  uncertainties  surrounding  future 
developments  In  Cyprus,  Greece,  Turkey. 
Spain.  Italy.  India,  Portugal,  Angola, 
Argentina,  and  so  forth,  I  believe  it  is  safe 
for  us  to  conclude  that  the  international 
environment  is  neither  stable  nor  con- 
ducive to  American  interests.  \Vhenever 
the  international  environment  becomes 
conducive  to  our  national  Interest  our 
security  is  adversely  affected.  Thus  I 
believe  that  we  must  continue  to  bear  the 
burden  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  imassailable  military  posture. 

I  believe  that  a  strong  America  and 
a  strong  free  world  will  not  only  help  to 
contain  future  Communist  expansion  but 
will  sei-ve  as  a  source  of  hope  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  now  living  behind  tlie  Iron 
Cui-tain. 

I  would  hope  that  whenever  we  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  of  the  Com- 
munist nations  we  would  seek  conces- 
sions designed  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  maintain  the  repressive  do- 
mestic policies  they  have  pursued  In  the 
past.  Our  objectives  could  Include  a  freer 
exchange  of  ideas  and  people,  freer  emi- 
gration, prohibition  on  jamming,  and 
other  similar  measures.  By  pursuing  such 
a  policy,  we  could  also  increase  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  by  making  It  more  difficult  for 
our  adversaries  to  pursue  their  military 
and  expansionlstic  objectives. 

I  think  aU  Americans  might  reflect 
upon  your  Importance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  To  those  citizens  of  the 
nations  which  have  fallen  to  Communist 
aggression.  Captive  Nations  Week  holds 
out  the  hope  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten in  their  continuing  struggle  to 
regain  there  freedom  and  Independence. 
To  the  people  of  the  Utalted  States  and 
the  free  world,  it  Is  a  time  each  year  for 
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us  to  reflect  on  just  how  precious,  valu- 
able, and  fragile  our  freedoms  are  and 
how  important  it  is  for  us  to  be  vigilant 
in  tVie  defense  of  them. 


REA  POLICY 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10, 1  participated  in  a  discussion  in 
the  Senate  on  a  proposed  policy  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  that 
would  have  increased  interest  ratfes  on 
loans  for  generation  and  transmission 
cooperatives  from  5  percent  to  about  8 
percent.  The  policy  proposal  was  that 
loans  for  wholesale  power  cooperatives 
would,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  be 
made  from  a  revolving  fund  established 
by  the  1973  amendments  to  the  REA  Act, 
but  rather  be  guaranteed  by  that  agency 
at  the  market  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Da\id  A.  Hamil  decided,  wisely,  to 
withdraw  this  policy  recommendation. 

The  reason  for  that  policy,  Mr.  Hamll 
said,  was  to  make  "maximum  amount  of 
REA  Insured  loan  funds  available  for  the 
financing  of  electric  distribution  facili- 
ties." 


Senator  George  McGovern.  on  April 
30,  conducted  oversight  hearings  con- 
cerning tliis  proposed  policy  change.  He 
commented  on  that  occasion : 

The  revolving  fund  amounts  to  billions  of 
dollars,  enough  that  REA  Is  continuing  to 
lend  from  it  without  revolving  any  of  the 
mortgages  to  replenish  the  f  nd.  At  this  time 
and  in  the  foreseeable  luture,  availability  of 
money  In  the  revolving  fund  is  no  problem.  If 
there  Is  any  scarcity  it  is  one  that  is  arbi- 
trarily imposed  by  the  Administration,  like 
an  impoundment  of  appropriated  funds. 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  tlie 
appropriations  bills  for  REA  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Tliose  appropriation  bills  make  rec- 
ommendations on  tlie  amount  of  insured 
loans  to  be  made.  The  House  bill  recom- 
inend.s  not  less  than  $750  million  nor 
more  than  $900  million  for  electric  loans 
and  not  less  tlian  $250  million  for  tele- 
phone loans. 

Because  of  higlter  operating  costs,  more 
cooperatives  are  now  eligible  for  the  2 
percent  loans  than  when  the  new  pro- 
gram was  established  in  1973.  So  that  all 
of  us  may  know  the  exact  status  of  the 
revolvmg  fmid.  I  requested  the  General 


Accounting  Office  to  report  to  me  on  its 
status.  GAO  supplied  me  a  series  of 
schedules  provided  to  it  by  the  REA.  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  fund  has 
grown  since  it  was  established.  When  the 
fund  was  established  on  May  11,  1973, 
it  was  $7,792,839,918.  On  May  31,  1975. 
it  was  $8,162,745,160.  This  additional  $370 
million  in  the  revolving  fund  Is  irrefu- 
table evidence  that  Senator  McGovern  is 
correct  in  his  appraisal  that  "at  this 
time  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  avail- 
ability of  money  in  the  revolving  fund  is 
no  problem." 

Also  available  to  the  REA  Administra- 
tor is  approximately  $366  million  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  money  In  addition  to 
that  which  the  Administrator  has  avail- 
able tlirough  the  revolving  fimd. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  unanimous 
consent  tliat  five  schedules  provided  GAO 
by  REA  showing  the  status  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund  and  other  Information  concern- 
ing operation  of  this  agency  since  1973  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMtMT  or  AGRICULTURE- RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AOr.lllilSIRATIO;'* 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATIOM  AND  TELEPHONE  REVOLVItiC  FUND-  COMPARATIVE  BALAfXE  SHEETS 


Ci;n. 


ASSETS 


Hay  11. 1973       June  30, 1973    June  3C,  197J        fv^ay  11, 1975 


$298,225,48S     $247,592,512     »163,990,3i3     J187.212.504 


ReceK'sble;: 

Notes  and  b&r.Os.... 6.494,449,847    e,  5G6. 528, 607    7,195,768.528  7,775,120.767 

Interest 104.233.111        100,659.083         97,070,107  92.064.889 

Le:s:A;iD..ar.ce;orlOaies.       (9.940.000)     (10,265,000)     (11,653.000)  (11,653.000) 


funds  available  on  Treasury 
Notes  to  cover  undisbursed 
balance  of  electric  and 
telephone  loans  under 
sees.  4.  5.  and  201  'cans.. 

Class  A  capita!  stock  of  RTB. 


6,588,7»,2,958    6.656,922,690    7.231.185.635    7, 855. 532,  SOS 


Mavll.  1973>      June  30. 1973     Jute  30, 1974        May  31, 197$ 


LIABILITIES  AND 
GOVERNWENT  EQUITY 


845,871,4;r. 
60,000,000 


845,871.475 
60.000.000 


445.771.47') 
90.000.000 


Liabilities: 
Notes    payable   to    U.S. 
Treasury: 

Advanced                      JC,  562. 642.  «8  »C.  552, 642, 086  $6. 963. 336, 068  j;.  409. 107. 543 

Unadvanced..-.    '"  ..     845,871.475       845.871.475       «45,77I.«7S 0 

7,40«.513,543  7.408.513,543    7.409.107.543    7.409.107.543 

Governmenl  equity 3«4.326,375  401.873.134       571.139,910       753,637.617 

Tot.'^l                        .7,792,839.918  7.810,320,677    7.980,247,453    8,162,745,110 


120,000,000 
Total 7,792,839,918    7,810,386.677    7,980,247,453    8,162.745,160 

>  Assets,  liabilities  and  Government  equity  transferred  to  the  Fund  at  date  of  establishment 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AND  TELEPHONE  REVOLVING  FUND-  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYMENTS  BV  REA  BORROWERS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1973  TO  197S 


Fiscal  year  1973 


Principal 


Interest 


Total 


Principal 


Fiscal  year  1974 
Interest 


Fiscal  yMr  19754 


Total 


Principal 


Total 


O.S.  total: 

Electric  program J179,199,479  $103,803,621  $283,003,100  $182,061,900  $113,084,468  $295,146,368  $178,»M.407  $125,878,712  $3»«77,189 

Telephone  program „..  4,704,787  29,625,076  71,329,863  45.986.053  31,159,283  77,145,336  45,947,575  31,524.143  77.471,718 

Total,  U.'iited  States 220,904.266  133,428^697  354,3321963  221^047.953  144,243,751 372,2»1,70«  225,9*5,98? 157,502.925  3«3,«4a,907 

South  Dakota: 

ElecUlc  program 4,366,077  2,024,436  6,390,513  4,433,702  2,031,153  6,464,855  3,713,111  1,721,129  5,434,249 

Telephone  program 881,718  673.758  1,555^476  954,225  709^536  1,663,761 782.459  611,034  1.393,493 

Total,  South  Dakota ;...  5,247,795  2,698,194  7,945,989  5,387,927  2,740,639  8,128,618  4,495,570  2,332,163  6,827.733 


'Through  May  31, 1975. 


Note:  Includes  payments  made  tlirough  reduction  of  advance  payment  batarrcs. 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  AND  TELEPHONE  BORROWERS-  ASSETS  AND  NET  EQUITY  AS  OF  DEa  31.  1974 


Program 


Borrowers 
reporting 


Assets 


Net  equity 


O.S.  total: 
Electric: 

Distribution  borrowers 

G  »-T_ _ 


Total. 

Te!e,''toiie- . . 


927    $6,786,435,026     $2,237,008,646 
41     2.442,602.586  170,300,294 


968     9,229,037.(12       2,407.308,940 


CXn 1498— Part  18 


•51     X  213. 101, 374 


723,619,459 


Progra* 


Borrowers 
npwtMg 


ASSMS 


Not  equity 


South  Dakota: 
Electric: 

Distribution  borrowers..-. 
GAT  borrowon .. 


32      $119,101,085 
2  39,010,614 


$33.969, 1G3 
5.516,409 


Total.. 


34        149,111.699 


39,485.572 


Telephone r...;........-! 


16 


44,883;0U 


3.701,499 
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July  21,  1975 


PolUn  in  thousands) 


May  12  to  June  30, 1973 


Insured  loans  by  type  of  borrower 


Fiscal  ywr  1974 


2  percent 


5  percent 


Total 


2  percent 


5  percent 


Total 


2  percent 


Fiscal  year  1975 
5  percent 


Total 


US.  total: 
Electric: 


gyg-:::::::::::::....'^?!!^!'!,  'gi^ga  'jB^ggi .A!||'!«»!°.  ®^.^  ■';W:Sg..<-^»i«».  'IS-SS   <S«s; 


Total,  electric (32)  15, 151     (255)  374,849     (287)  390,000     >  (118)  65  510     (376)  553  IW4  i  n<tA\  fiis 

^•'••"'ooe _     (29)33,984       (31)    55.016      \60)    w! 000       ^(58}  55!  193      ^(66)    W.  W7   \^U^  W, 

Total,  United  Statei 


—  <f^>**'^3  (22)  196!  543 
594  (134)  105, 000  («5)  595, 000  (579)looloO 
000       (56)    70.000       (86)129,939       h^)  199:  TO 


South  Dakota: 
Electric: 

Distribution 

G*T 

TeM,  elactric. 
Telephone 


Total,  South  Dakota. 


(61J^WJ35     (286)4a,l65      (347)479,000     "(176)120,703      (442)  637, 891"  .(618)  758. 594      (190)  iTsroOo"    (S3i)l24:^       (720^935 
(5)    1.914        (1)         54        (6)     2.168      .(14)    8.266        (2)     1.171     .(16)     9.437       (17)    12  976        <3)     2,317        (20)    15293 

—:::r^":-r:":::::^:i:r::::::::::"--::-"::zy:: (o    1.988       (i)    i^ 

<1)        2f 

(2)        ^30       (11)     5, 


(5)    1.914 
(«)    3.447 

(9)    5,361 


(6)      2, 168 
(5)     3.523 


(14)    8.266         (2)      1,171 
(6)    3.182  ................ 


(16)      9.437       (17)    12.976         (4)      4.305 
(6)      3,182         (3)      7,549  ......  ....._. 


(21)    17.281 
(8)      7,549 


>  includes  1  sec.  4  direct  loan  for  }594,000. 


'(20)11,448         (2)      1,171     .(22)    12,619       (25)    20;525  "     "(4)      4,300         (29r24l30 


Hole:  Fignre'!  in  parentheses  rerte'eiil  the  nuniligi  of  lo?.:5  spprowSTi'i  each  category. 

REA  LOAN  GUARAJITEE  COKWITK.tNTS,  FFB  LOAN  COWMITMUnS  AND  FFB  LOAM  ADVA.-|CtS 

lOoiiars  in  thousands) 

*5ay  12  to  June  3(J.  1973 


Hseal  year  1974 


Program 


REAkMn 

guarantee 

commilment 


FFB  loan 
conunibMnt 


Electric: 

Distribution  borfoweis 

GAT  boriOAors 

Total,  electric 

TelephoM 


TotaL  United  States 

South  Dakota:  (There  have  been 
■0  h>an  guarantee  commitmenls 
to  South  Dakota  borrowef  s.) 


FFB  loan 
advances 


REA  k>an 

guarantee 

commitnient 


(G)$974.433.. 


FFB  loan 
commitment 


FFB  lojn 
advances 


REA  loan 

guarantee 

commitment 


Fiscal  jear  1975 

FFB  loan 
commitment 


-1.1  (i6)». 206.343    (14)Jl."97ti,"i5r 


(6)  974,433 (iq)  1,206,343    (14)7,976,151^ 

—"-'-'.:.•- - (35)      200,000    (14)       76.324 

(6)  974,433 (45)  |, 406,343    (Ifi)2.m,m 


FFB  loan 
advances 


$249,237 

249. 237 
5.529 

254,766 


Note;  Ftgyres  in  pafenthes*^  represent  number  of  commitments. 


THE  NIGHT  BILLY  REGAN  MADE 
THE  TEAM 

»4r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  way,  it  is  said,  is  to  r<x)t  for 
the  underdog.  We  are  competitive.  We 
like  winners.  But  we — at  least  we  like  to 
think  BO — can  imderstand  the  guy  who 
cazmot  make  it,  but  tries  hard. 

Coach  Marty  Crowe,  of  JFK  Prep  in 
St.  Nazlanz,  Wis.,  has  written  an  essay 
about  Just  such  a  dedicated  loser,  Billy 
Regan.  The  Capital  Times  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  ran  the  piece  on  July  14. 

It  is  more  than  a  tribute  to  the  Billy 
Regans  of  this  coimtry.  It  is  more  than 
the  lumps  in  the  throats  of  many  un- 
simg  coaches  and  teachers. 

Without  saying  so,  Marty  Crowe  has 
given  an  affectionate  pat  to  the  back- 
sides of  five  JFK  vsu«ity  playera  plus 
many  unknown  other  young  people 
around  the  country  who  really  do  get 
something  more  from  sports  than  visits 
and    tempting   offers    from    recruiters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoun, 
as  follows: 


ruK  NifiHr  BiLi.Y  Reoan  Made  ihr  T^,•A,^t 
iBy  Marty  Crowe) 

Billy  Regan  was  a  nine-minute  mller. 
Every  man  who  has  ever  coached  knows 
the  type.  (Tomes  out  for  everything.  Can't  do 
anything.  But  a  great  and  mtnderrul  kid.  He 
will  never  quit.  (Sometifnes,  Tor  once,  you 
wish  he  would.)  He  gives  aU  that  he  has  but 
it's  never  going  to  be  enough. 

Lake  tliat  last  night  of  football  practice 
Ills  senior  year. 

It's  a  quiet  time.  The  guys  realliie,  all  at 
once,  that  a  special  part  of  their  lives  is 
over.  It  wiU  not  come  again.  So  after  prac- 
tice it's  a  long,  qiuet  walk  in  the  early  dark 
of  late  October  in  to  the  Oiessing  room.  No- 
body says  very  much. 

The  boy  ahead  of  me  was  walking  alone — 
and  slow.  I  passed  him  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
Billy  Regan.  I  wonder  how  he  felt  that  night. 
The  four  years  of  desperate  trying  over  now. 
The  dream,  at  long  last,  finally  dead. 

Oh,  I'd  tried  to  play  him  once  but  it  was 
Just  no  go.  He  was  so  small  and  so  unskUled 
but  so  determined  that  when  the  ball  was 
snapped  he'd  begin  to  thrash  his  arms 
around.  Wildly. 

"Fifteen  yards!" 

"Huh?" 

"Unnecessary  roughness!" 

How  ridiculous  can  you  get?  Rouglmeas! 
Billy  Regan  was  the  gentlest  boy  on  the 
team.  But  again  the  ball  is  snapped  and 
again  Billy  wildly  swings  his  arms. 


"Plfi-een  yeHrtlH!" 

We  had  to  get  hiui  out  or  there.  And  that 
was  as  close  as  Billy  ever  came  to  making 
the  team.  It  didn't  seem  fair  somehow.  A  boy 
with  that  much  dedication  and  grim  perse- 
verance. But  what  the  heU.  Like  I  say,  everv 
coach  has  had  a  Billy  Regan.  Every  teacher 
has  had  one  in  his  cla.ss. 

The  guys  took  their  showers  slowly  that 
night.  And  It  was  quiet.  One  by  one,  they 
finished  diessiug  at  last  and  slipped  out  the 
doM-  for  the  final  time  and  were  gone.  After 
a  while,  there  were  Just  five  guys  left  In  the 
room.  Plus  Billy,  of  course.  He  took  his  show- 
er and  he  was  the  last  one.  Then  he  began 
to  put  on  his  clothes. 
He  almost  made  it. 

By  that  time  I  knew  .something  was  up. 
The  five  guys  were — waiting  aroimd.  They 
could  have  left— but  they  hadn't.  Five  sen- 
iors. Regulars.  The  stars  of  the  team. 

Billy  had  everything  on  but  his  shoe's 
when  they  made  their  move.  Without  a  word, 
they  walked  over  and  grabbed  him  by  the 
arms  and  legs.  They  carried  him  into  the 
shower— clothes  and  all— and  turned  the 
water  on  and  left  him  there. 

Then,  stiU  with  no  word  at  all,  they  came 
out,  went  through  the  door — and  were  gone. 
It  was  quite  a  while  before  Billy  come  out 
of  that  shower.  And  It  took  him  a  whUe  to 
get  the  wet  clothes  off.  When  he  came  over 
to  the  equipment  cage  he  held  up  the  wet 
clothes — and  I  gave  him  a  sweatsuit  to  go 
home  In. 
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And  the  tears  were  sliining  In  his  eyes. 

But  those  were  tears  of  wonder,  man.  Tears 
of  glory.  Magic.  Choose  your  word.  And  I  was 
privileged  to  be  there.  As  a  teacher  and  a 
coach,  I  had  the  bonor  that  night  to  be  then 
•n-hen  five  guys  on  the  ball  club  saw  to  it 
that  Billy  Regan  made  the  team. 

"Night,  coach." 

"Good  night.  BUI." 

".^iid  .  .   .  thanks." 

"Okay." 

Aud  he  v.'as  gone. 

Sure  his  mother  called  the  pruicipal  that 
.'.\^hX.  and  gave  him  Royal  Canadian  hell.  And 
;;aro.  he  called  me  and  pas;:ed  it  on. 

But  who  cares. 

I  saw  BiUy  Regan  make  the  team  .  .  . 

A  teacher's  career  is  crowded  with  little 
tilings  like  that.  Moments  that  light  up  his 
life.  A  guy  in  this  profession  should  be  grate- 
ful for  that.  Maybe,  even,  some  night  on  his 
knees. 

I  go  along  with  those  teachers  in  conven- 
tion in  L.  A.  I  am  for  a  better  salary  scale — 
and  all  of  that.  But  a  teacher  can  get  lost 
if  he's  not  careful.  There's  more  to  this  Job 
than  nvoney.  There  are  all  the  dreams  we  all 
had.  Once.  There's  the  chance  to  help  and 
the  chance  to  care.  There's  the  chance  Just 
to  b:  there  when  a  boy  needs  somebody. 
There. 

I  keep  thinking  of  that  story  of  the  well- 
off  businessman  watching  the  old  nun  work- 
ing, under  incredibly  unpleasant  conditions, 
with  the  very  sick  and  the  very  poor.  The 
place  looks  bad  and  It  smells  worse. 

"I  wouldn't  do  thi.s  lor  a  mUliou  dollar."!!" 
the  man  says. 

"Neither  would  I "  replies  the  nun. 

And  I  guess,  in  there  somewhere,  is  iomt- 
tlilug  oX  what  I've  been  trying  to  say. 


CONGRESS    WELCOMES    ALEXANDR 
SOLZHENITSYN 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  Alexandr 
Solzhenltisyn,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  for 
literature,  was  welcomed  at  a  congres- 
sional reception  held  in  his  honor  in  the 
Senate  caucus  room  on  Tuesday,  July  15, 
1975. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  played  a  role  In 
his  coming  to  talk  to  us,  so  we  could 
convey  our  appreciation  for  his  coura- 
geous actions  on  behalf  of  human  rights. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn,  a 
victim  of  Soviet  oppression,  but  now  In 
exile,  said: 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  so  de- 
sires, it  stands  at  the  peak  of  world  history 
and  takes  the  leadership  if  not  of  the  whole 
world,  then  of  at  least  a  good  half  of  it. 
The  United  States  has  not  had  a  thousand 
years  to  train  for  this.  Maybe  the  200  years 
of  your  existence  has  been  time  to  weld  to- 
gether a  sense  of  national  awareness.  The 
load  of  obligations  and  responsibilities  has 
fallen  on  you  unbidden. 

I  hope  the  United  Stiites  can  live  up 
to  this  challenge  and  we  can  continue  to 
provide  leadership  for  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn's  re- 
marks to  Members  of  Congress  be  print- 
ed in  the  RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remaita 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPEXCB    BT   ALEXAXDB    SOLZHEHITSTN 

Here,  In  the  Senate  Office  Building,  I  must 
begin  by  saying  that  I  have  In  no  way  for- 
gotten the  BlgnaX.  and  even  exceptional. 
honor  paid  me  by  the  United  States  Senate 
la  twice  endeavoring  to  declare  me  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  tiie  United  States. 


I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  you  have  in 
mind  not  Just  myself  as  a  person,  but  the 
milUons  of  my  fellow  countrymen  who  have 
been  deprived  of  rights,  and  even  those  in 
the  other  communist  countries — those  mU- 
lions  who  have  never  been  able,  and  are  still 
unable,  to  express  their  opinions  in  the  press, 
in  parliaments,  or  at  international  canfer- 
ences. 

In  conveyUig  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Senate  relat- 
ing to  myself,  I  am  even  more  conscious  of 
my  responsibility  as  representative  of  those 
others — a  responsibility  almost  too  biu-den- 
some  for  the  shoulders  of  a  single  human 
being.  But  since  I  have  never  lost  sight  of 
the  suffering,  the  striving,  and  the  yearnings 
of  those  other  voiceless  mlUious,  and  have 
had  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  give  voice 
to  them,  this  has  lent  me  strength  for  my 
public  appearances  in  this  country  and  for 
my  appearance  before  you  here  today.  There 
are  as  yet  few  back  there,  in  the  communist 
countries,  who  speak  out.  but  millions  under- 
stand how  loathsome  and  repulsive  the 
system  is.  Whoever  can  do  so  "votes  with  his 
feet,"  simply  fleeing  from  this  mass  violence 
and  extermination. 

Here  today  I  see  not  only  members  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  a  group  of  Rearesentatives. 
Thus,  I  am  speaking  for  the  first  time  to 
participants  in  your  country's  legislative 
process  whose  influence  in  recent  years  has 
spread  well  beyond  the  limits  of  American 
history  alone. 

In  virtually  every  respect  of  our  Russian 
historical  experience  has  been  almost  the 
opposite  of  yours.  Our  enormous  sufierlngs 
in  the  twentieth  century  have  made  this 
Russian  experience  a  bitter  example,  one 
which  is  too  overwhelming,  one  which — as 
it  were — comes  to  you  from  the  future.  Hence 
it  Is  the  more  needful  that  we  convey  to  one 
another  oiur  mutual  experiences — ^persistently 
and  with  complete  sincerity.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  dangers  of  the  present  day  is  pre- 
cisely that  the  destinies  of  the  world  are 
tangled  together  as  never  before,  so  that 
events  or  mistakes  in  one  part  of  the  world 
aie  immediately  felt  in  aU  the  others.  At  the 
same  time  the  exchange  of  information  and 
of  opimons  between  populations  is  blocked 
by  iron  barriers  on  the  one  side,  while,  on 
the  other,  it  Is  distorted  by  distance,  by  mis- 
information, by  narrowness  of  outlook,  or 
through  deliberate  misinterpretation  by  ob- 
servers and  commentators. 

In  my  few  addresses  here  in  your  country 
I  have  attempted  to  break  through  that 
calamitous  waU  of  ignorance  or  of  uncon- 
cerned arrogance.  I  have  tried  to  convey  to 
your  countrj-men  constrained  breathing  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  these 
very  weeks  when  an  amicable  agreement  of 
diplomatic  schovels  wiU  bury  and  pack  down 
bodies  stiU  breathing  in  a  common  grave. 
I  have  tried  to  explain  to  Americans  that 
1973.  the  tender  dawn  of  detente,  was  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  the  starvation  rations 
in  the  prisons  and  concentration  camps  of 
the  USSR  were  made  even  skimpier  while 
in  the  very  most  recent  months,  when  more 
and  more  Western  speechmakers  were  point- 
ing to  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
"detente",  the  Soviet  Union  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  an  even  more  novel  and  Impor- 
tant improvement  In  Its  system  of  punish- 
ment: retaining  tdbelr  undying  primacy  In 
the  invention  of  forced  labor  camps,  the 
Soviet  Jailers,  have  now  established  a  novel 
form  of  solitary  confinement — forced  labor 
In  the  solitary  cells — cold,  hungry,  without 
fresh  air,  without  sufficient  light,  and  work- 
ing according  to  Impossible  output  norms. 
And  falling  to  fvUflll  U  ptmlshed  by  confine- 
ment under  even  more  brutal  conditions. 

Alas,  such  Is  human  nature  that  we  never 
feel  the  sufferings  of  others  tmtll  we  our- 
selves have  to  share  them.  I  am  not  certain 
that  In  my  addresses  here  I  have  succeeded 


in  conveying  the  breath  of  that  terrible 
reality  to  American  society  which  Is  com- 
placent In  Its  prosperity.  But  I  have  done 
what  I  was  bound  to  do,  and  what  I  could. 
So  much  the  worse  If  the  Justice  of  my 
warnings  becomes  evident  only  some  years 
hence. 

Your  country  has  Jiist  recently  passed 
through  the  exieuded  ordeal  of  Vietnam, 
which  so  exhausted  and  divided  your  society. 
I  can  tell  yo\i  with  confidence  that  IhL 
ordeal  v.a.-  the  least  of  the  long  chain  of 
similar  trials  which  awaits  your  country  In 
the  near  futtne. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  so  de- 
sires, it  stands  at  the  peak  of  world  history 
fuid  takes  the  burden  of  leadership  if  not 
of  the  whole  world,  then  of  at  least  a  good 
half  of  It.  The  United  States  has  not  had 
a  thousand  years  to  train  for  this.  Maybe 
the  200  years  of  your  existence  has  been 
time  to  weld  together  a  sense  of  national 
awareness.  The  load  of  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities has   faUen  on  you   unbidden. 

That  Is  why  you  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each 
one  of  you.  Is  not  Just  an  ordinary  member 
of  an  ordinary  Parliament — you  have  been 
elected  to  a  particular  position  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  I  would  like  to  convey  to 
you  how  we — the  citizens  of  the  communist 
countries  look  upon  your  words,  deeds,  pro- 
posals, and  enactments — as  brought  to  us 
over  the  radio  sometimes  with  warm  ap- 
proval and  sometimes  also  with  horror  and 
despair.  But  we  never  have  a  chance  to  re- 
spond out  loud. 

Perhaps  some  of  you.  in  your  minds,  still 
feel  yourselves  Just  representatives  of  your 
state  or  party — but  we  from  over  there,  far 
away  from  here,  the  whole  world  itself, 
does  not  perceive  these  differences.  We  do 
not  look  upon  you  as  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans, not  as  representatives  of  the  East  or 
West  coast  or  the  Midwest,  we  see  you  as 
figures  upon  each  of  whom  depends  whether 
the  course  of  world  history  will  tend  to 
tragedy  or  salvation. 

In  the  oncoming  combination  of  a  world 
political  crisis  with  a  shift  in  the  spiritual 
values  of  a  humanity  exhausted  and  choked 
by  the  existing  false  hierarchy  of  values 
you  or  your  successors  In  the  Capitol  will 
have  to  confront,  and  are  confronting  today, 
tasks  which  are  immeasurably  greater.  In- 
comparably greater,  than  the  petty  calcula- 
tions of  diplomacy,  the  inter-party  struggle, 
or  the  clash  between  President  and  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  choice  but  to  rise  to  the 
tasks  of  the  age. 

Very  soon,  only  too  soon,  your  state  will 
have  need  not  only  of  exceptional  men  but 
of  great  men.  Find  them  In  your  souls.  Find 
them  in  your  hearts.  Find  them  In  the  heart 
of  your  country. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  totend  to  continue  my  examination  of 
arguments  that  have  been  raised  In  op- 
position to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

A  popular  argument  against  ratifica- 
tion was  one  brought  up  by  members  of 
the  Cwnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
by  the  American  Bar  Association: 

Article  in  (c)  of  the  Convention  concern- 
ing "direct  and  public  Uicitement  to  commit 
genocide"  violates  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  basis  for  such  a  concern. 
The  convention  does  not  abridge  the  first 
amendment.  There  has  never  been  unre- 
strained freedom  of  speech  here  bi  the 
United  States  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
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world.  Incitement  has  a  definitive  mean- 
ing In  American  law  and  under  this 
meaning,  has  often  been  made  a  punish- 
able offense.  By  our  law,  criminal  acts 
include  incitement  to  riot,  to  murder  of 
officials  and  to  mutiny.  The  convention 
only  seeks  to  apply  the  same  principles 
to  acts  of  genocide.  Moreover,  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  provides  that  the  con- 
tracting nations  enact  legislation  to 
make  the  convention  effective  "in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitu- 
tions." 

Among  those  citing  this  case  is  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union: 

If  thla  Convention  did  interrere  with  the 
First  Amendment,  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  would  be  the  first  one  to  com- 
plain, without  regard  to  whether  or  not  we 
commend  the  objectives  of  the  Convention. 
However,  we  do  not  think  there  la  any  prob- 
lem under  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

With  the  clarification  of  this  point,  I 
urge  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  without  further  hesitation  or 
delay. 


JOSEPH  W.  HATCHETT  NAMED 
FLORIDA  STATE  SUPREME  COURT 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  talie 
this  opportunity  to  extend  to  newly  ap- 
pointed Florida  State  Supreme  Comt 
Justice  Joseph  W.  Hatchett,  my  sincere 
congratulations  and  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  his  appointment  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body. 

Justice  Hatchett  is  the  first  black 
American  to  hold  such  a  high  judicial  of- 
fice In  the  South  in  nearly  100  years  and 
the  first  ever  in  Florida. 

Acting  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  tlie  State 
supreme  court  Gov.  Reubin  Askew 
picked  Judge  Hatchett  from  among  seven 
outstanding  attorneys  and  judges  rec- 
ommended by  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  Nominating  Commission. 

A  naUve  Floridian,  Mr.  Hatchett  grad- 
uated from  Florida  A  &  M  University  in 
Tallahassee  and  from  Howard  Univer- 
sity here  in  Washington. 

Hank  Drane  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  wrote  a  fine  article  on  Judge 
Hatchett's  appointment  and  I  ask  iman- 
imoufi  consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD  following  my  remarks 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(Seecoihiblt  1.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that 
Joseph  Hatchett  now  takes  his  place  hi 
history  with  William  H.  Hastie,  who  was 
the  first  black  to  head  a  Federal  court 
district,  1937;  Bis.  Jane  BoUn.  first  black 
woman  judge,  1939;  Irwin  MoUison  the 
first  black  judge  appointed  to  the  US. 
Custonw  Court,  1945;  and  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  1967. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  senti- 
ment of  a  majority  of  Floridians  when 
I  say  that  we,  too,  wish  him  well. 

EXRIBir   1 

(From  the  Florida  Times-Union,  July  9, 1976 J 
AsKKw  T*P8  HATCHrrr  as  Jcstice  op  High 

COTJBT 

U.S.  Magistrate  Joseph  W.  Hatchett  of 
JaduMUvUle,  youngest  son  of  a  Clearwater 


fruit  picker,  was  appointed  Tuesday  as  Flor- 
ida's first  black  Supreme  Co\u-t  Justice  and 
the  first  In  the  South  since  Reconstruction. 
Hatchett,  42,  was  named  by  Ctov.  Reubin 
Askew  to  fiU  a  vacancy,  effective  Aug.  30. 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Justice  David 
McCain  who  quit  the  court  In  May  whUe 
under  threat  of  impeachment  by  the  Florida 
House. 

'For  a  black  professional  to  get  ahead,  I 
think  he  has  to  have  something  extra," 
Askew  told  reporters  in  hU  Tallahassee  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment.  "I  think 
Mr.  Hatchett  docs." 

He  was  selected  by  Askew  from  a  list  of 
seven  attorneys  and  Judges  recommended  by 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  Nominating 
Commission. 

"He  is  eminently  qualified  but  so  were  the 
other  six  nominees,"  Askew  said. 

Hatchett.  who  was  named  U.S.  magistrate 
for  the  federal  district  court  ui  January  of 
1971,  said  he  was  deeply  honored  by  the 
confidence  of  the  governor  and  the  nominat- 
ing commission. 

"I  am  mhidful  of  the  great  responslbUlties 
that  devolve  upon  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  I  wUl  undertake  the  tasks  of  that 
office  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  and  dedi- 
cation," he  said. 

Hatchett  was  bom  in  Clearwater,  one  of 
four  sous  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hatchett. 
The  father,  now  deceased,  was  a  laborer  and 
fruit  picker  most  of  his  life.  His  mother  stUl 
resides  in  Clearwater. 

Hatchett  is  a  graduate  of  Florida  A  &  M 
University  In  Tallahassee  and  received  his 
law  degree  lu  1969  from  Howard  Uulversltv 
in  Washington. 

He  practiced  law  in  Daytoua  Bea>'h  for 
seven  years  before  being  named  an  as-sLstant 
U.8.  attorney  here.  In  1967  he  was  named 
chief  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Jackson- 
ville office  and  was  appointed  as  U.S  magis- 
trate m  1971  by  the  five  district  Judges 

He  served  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  after 
graduating  from  FlMida  A&M  in  1954  being 
discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

He  and  his  wife  Betty,  a  graduate  of  Florida 
A&M  and  an  elementary  teacher,  reside 
with  their  two  daughters,  Brenda  and  Cheryl 
m  the  fashionable  Harbor  subdivision  off 
Ft.  Caroline  Road. 

Askew  said  Hatchett  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  U.S.  District  Judges  Gerald 
TJoflat  and  Charles  Scott  with  whom 
Hatchett  works  closely  in  the  JacksonvUle 
district  court  office. 

TJoflat  said  foUowhig  annoimcemeut  of 
Uie  appointment  that  Askew  appointed  a 
highly  qualified  lawyer  of  utmost  integrity 
to  the  Supreme  Coiu^. 

•'As  our  magistrate  for  the  past  five  years. 
Mi*.  Hatchett  has  an  enviable  record,"  TJoflat 
said.  "His  reputation  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  he  is  now  recognized  as  on©  of  the 
finest  magistrates  in  the  federal  Jvidlcial 
.system. 

"He  wiU  be  sorely  missed  here  and  his 
shoes  will  be  hard  to  fill,  but  we  wish  him 
weU." 

Scott  said  by  telephone  from  the  Ocala 
court  that  he  has  enjoyed  a  close  working 
relationship  with  Hatchett  since  1966  and 
Hatchett  has  tried  many  important  cases 
before  him  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney. 

"In  1970  the  Judges  of  the  Middle  District 
unanimously  selected  him  as  magistrate 
where  he  has  served  faithfully  and  well.  In 
my  opUiiou  he  wlU  make  an  outstaudUig 
contribution  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

Scott  said  Hatchetfs  honesty,  integrity  and 
chai-acter  are  above  reproach  and  he  Is  held 
in  high  regard  by  lawyers  and  Judges  here 
as  weU  as  law  enforcement  persoimel. 

"He  has  patience  and  understanding  as 
well  as  Judicial  temperament  and  a  tremen- 
doius  amount  of  good  common  seii.?e,"  Scott 
said. 

Askew  was  asked  if  he  would  hare  ap- 
lnMuted  Hatchett  if  the  new  JusUce  liad  been 
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white.  'That's  something  I  don't  hare  to 
consider  becau.se  that's  not  the  case,"  Askew 
said,  "God  made  hhn  black." 

Askew  said  at  another  point  he  is  weU 
aware  It  will  be  the  first  time  a  black  wui 
serve  on  the  Florida  Supreme  Court. 

Hatcliett  must  seek  election  on  his  own 
in  1976  and  Askew  said  he  was  confident 
Hatchett  could  be  elected  to  a  full,  six-vear 
term.  •• 

"I  think  that  once  the  people  have  a 
chance  to  see  him  perform  they  wlU  Judge 
him  as  an  individual  and  not  on  his  race  " 
Askew  said.  ' 

Rep.  Mary  Singleton  of  Jacksonville,  the 
.second  black  woman  ever  elected  to  the 
Florida  Legislature,  said  she  had  written 
Askew  urging  Hatchetfs  appomtment. 

"He's  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  met" 
she  said.  "I  don't  think  anyone  can  cast  a 
stone  at  him.  He  is  dedicated  and  capable  " 

Mrs.  Singleton  said  the  appointment  is 
a  beautiful  example  for  young  people,  black 
«nd  white,  "that  the  system  is  working  and 
if  you  deserve  it,  you  can  get  to  the  top  m 
any  profession." 

The  six  other  Jiominees  recommended  for 
the  post,  of  the  5)  considered,  are  former 
■Sen.  Fred  Kail,  Public  Counsel  Woodle  Liles 
and  Appellate  Court  Judge  Guyte  McCord  Jr 
f>f  Tallahassee;  Circuit  Judge  Howell  Melton 
of  St.  AuguKiine;  Appellate  Court  Judge 
Jpines  Walden  of  West  Palm  Beach,  and 
attcrjipy  Ahin  R.  Schwartz,  Miami. 


DISENGAGEMENT  FROM  KOREA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
sei-ving  with  di-stinctlon  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan,  Edwin  Reischauer  has 
been  one  of  our  counti-y's  most  valued 
analysts  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
Asia.  Now.  in  a  Jiuie  28  article  for  tlie 
Washington  Post.  Reisohauer  urges  us 
not  to  panic  in  repeating  hi  Korea  the 
mistakes  learned  so  painfully  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Reischauer  yoims  out  that  today 
South  Korea  enjoys  superiority  over  the 
North  in  manpower  and  weaponry  and 
internal  unity  not  known  In  South 
Vietnam.  Neither  China  nor  Russia 
shows  an  inclination  to  support  a  North 
Korean  military  ventm-e  into  the  South. 
Moreover.  American  public  opinion  is 
not  likely  to  sanction  a  repeat  perform- 
ance that  would  draw  us  into  another 
Asian  war,  particularly  to  defend  a  gov- 
ei-nment  of  which  it  does  not  approve. 

But,  Reischauer  says,  a  situation  is 
develophig  which  "over  a  longer  time 
span  may  produce  conditions  like  those 
that  proved  fatal  to  South  Vietnam." 
The  Park  goveiiunent  is  ushig  repressive 
measures  which  are  beginning  to  build 
up  internal  forces  of  resistance.  Eco- 
nomic problems  brought  on  by  oil  prices 
and  worldwide  recession  haimt  the 
South  Korean  economy.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  the  presence  of  40,000 
American  soldiers  near  the  border  could 
threaten  to  draw  the  United  States  into 
a  future  conflict  brought  on  as  much  by 
forces  internal  to  South  Korea  as  ex- 
ternal. 

While  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion, we  must  begin  now  to  institute  a 
policy  of  gradual  but  deliberate  disen- 
gagement from  Korea,  one  which  would 
be  fully  imderstood  by  our  most  impor- 
tant friend  and  ally  in  Asia,  Japan.  As 
Reischauer  says: 

Now  Is  the  time,  while  the  Vietnam  diut 
1.S  settling,  to  start  thinking  through  tW« 
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problem.  We  should  before  long  have  a  clear 
program  to  present  to  Park  of  measured 
withdrawals  of  American  troops  and  reduc- 
tions of  military  aid  until  both  are  entirely 
gone  within  a  few  years. 

I  support  this  view  and  believe  we 
should  begin  taking  the  Ambassador's 
advice.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Korea  and  Viet- 
nam: The  Nonparallels,"  by  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1975] 

Korea  and  Vietnam:  The  Nonparallels 
(By  Edwin  O.  Reischauer) 

False  analogies  between  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam originally  helped  get  us  into  a  funda- 
mentally worse  situation  in  Vietnam.  Let 
us  not  now  reverse  the  process  and  panic 
over  Korea  becatise  of  analogies  mistakenly 
drawn  with  Vietnam. 

South  Korea  simply  is  not  vulnerable  at 
present  to  the  two  basic  ills  that  destroyed 
South  Vietnam — the  xmcertain  loyalty  of  Its 
people,  and  the  resultant  possibility  for  easy 
penetration  and  subversion  by  the  North. 
At  present  it  would  require  a  massive  ex- 
ternal fiow  to  overthrow  the  South,  and 
there  seems  no  sign  of  this  happening. 

Kim  II  Sung,  the  northern  dictator,  is  try- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  sudden  collapse 
In  Vietnam  to  Intimidate  South  Korea,  but 
despite  repeated  cries  of  warning,  the  situa- 
tion along  the  border  in  Korea  is  in  actuality 
less  menacing  than  at  most  times  dttring  the 
past  two  decades.  Pyongj'ang  does  have  more 
than  twice  the  air  strength  of  Seoul,  but 
this  advantage  is  offset  by  the  presence  of 
American  air  power  in  the  South,  while  In 
ground  forces  the  South  outnumbers  the 
North  by  about  600,000  men  to  400.000,  with 
reserves  and  paramilitary  units  that  give  an 
overall  balance  of  3  million  to  less  than 
2  million. 

These  figures  reflect  the  facts  that  the 
South  has  more  than  twice  the  population 
of  the  North  (in  Vietnam  it  was  the  North 
that  was  the  larger),  and  both  regimes  are 
88  completely  militarized  as  any  in  the  world. 
Pyongyang  could  not  risk  war  without  the 
strong  support  of  China  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  both  of  these  seem  much  more  eager 
to  avoid  a  conflict  in  Korea  than  they  were 
in  the  past. 

This  may  soimd  reassuring,  but  it  concerns 
only  the  false  crisis  derived  from  mistaken 
analogies  with  Vietnam.  Back  of  this,  how- 
ever. Is  a  real  danger  that  is  escaping  ade- 
quate attention,  in  part  becatise  of  the  red 
herring  of  Vietnam. 

It  Is  not  an  immediate  crisis,  but  rather 
a  situation  that  over  a  longer  time  span 
may  produce  conditions  like  those  that 
proved  fatal  to  South  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  an  ultimate,  Vietnam-like  debacle 
may  be  in  the  cards  for  tis  in  Korea  unless 
we  start  to  do  something  about  It  soon. 

The  experiences  of  the  Korean  War  made 
the  South  Koreans  the  most  bitterly  antl- 
Communlst  people  In  the  world  and  there- 
fore instired  their  loyalty  to  Seoul.  But  this 
shows  signs  of  eroding. 

There  has  always  been  much  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  government  In  South 
Korea.  Despite  rapid  economic  growth  in 
recent  years,  the  discrepancies  in  wealth  were 
severe  and  seemed  to  be  growing  worse.  Cor- 
ruption in  government  and  business — recent- 
ly highlighted  by  the  admission  of  a  $4  mil- 
lion bribe  to  government  authorities  by  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corp. — has  always  drawn  much 
criticism.  Except  for  a  brief  period  In  1960-61 
of  Ineffective  Democratic  government. 
Korea's  democracy  has  always  been  Imperfect 
and  Incomplete.  Individual  rights  and  free- 
doms were  often  curtailed. 


But  at  the  same  time,  there  was  enough 
Individual  liberty  and  democratic  participa- 
tion In  govenunent  to  make  people  feel  that 
there  was  sufficient  difference  from  the  com- 
pletely repressive  regime  of  the  North  to 
make  the  South  worth  flghtlng  to  preserve. 

This  situation,  however,  has  been  changing 
of  late.  In  October,  1972,  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  declared  martial  law  and  fol- 
lowed this  with  a  new  constitution,  which, 
by  giving  him  the  right  to  appoint  one-third 
of  the  members  of  Parliament,  reduced  that 
body  and  all  electoral  politics  to  a  sham. 

He  followed  this  by  Draconian  measures 
seriously  limiting  individual  freedoms.  In- 
cluding those  of  political  criticism  and  self- 
expression,  and  enforced  these  with  brutal 
police  controls.  The  opposition  forces  have 
been  cowed  Into  virtual  silence,  but  hostility 
and  tensions  run  deep. 

Especially  among  the  city  dwellers  and  the 
better  educated.  Including  the  bulk  of  the 
influential  Protestant  and  Catholic  groups, 
there  Is  a  sense  of  desperation.  Student  activ- 
ism may  have  been  successfully  repressed; 
but  probably  at  the  cost  of  creating  secret 
student  revolutionaries.  Step  1  has  been 
taken  toward  the  making  of  a  Vietnamese 
situation. 

South  Korea  has  recently  suffered  another 
blow,  this  one  not  of  its  own  making.  Korea's 
dazzling  economic  record  of  recent  years  was 
based  on  industrialization  and  world  trade — 
an  Incipient  replica  of  the  Japanese  economic 
miracle — and  therefore  the  oil  crisis  that 
started  In  the  autumn  of  1973  dealt  Korea  a 
serious  blow. 

It  is  particularly  dependent  on  markets  In 
and  investments  from  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  both  these  countries  have  them- 
selves been  In  recessions.  In  addition,  the 
picture  of  an  increasingly  repressive  South 
Korean  regime  makes  both  Japanese  and 
Americans  more  critical  of  conditions  in 
Korea,  more  dubious  about  its  future  and 
less  willing  to  invest  there,  thus  adding  to 
Korea's  economic  woes.  A  serious  economic 
downturn  cotild  further  erode  South  Korean 
loyalties. 

The  deterioration  of  the  political  situation 
in  South  Korea  has  also  Increased  doubts 
about  the  American  commitment  to  help  de- 
fend the  country.  The  post-Vietnam  mood  In 
the  United  States  Is  reason  enough  for  such 
doubts,  but  they  are  greatly  Increased  by  a 
plcttire  of  a  dictatorial  and  cruelly  repres- 
sive regime  in  Seoul,  which  is  repugnant  to 
Americans. 

The  American  commitment  Is  hedged  by 
the  phrasing  that  "In  case  of  an  external 
armed  attack"  each  nation  "would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes."  Still,  the  pres- 
ence of  about  40.000  American  soldiers  as  a 
sort  of  trip-wire  near  the  border  has  always 
made  American  Involvement  in  a  renewed 
Korean  War  seem  almost  automatic. 

But  this  may  well  not  be  true,  given  the 
popular  mood  In  the  United  States,  as 
strengthened  by  the  dlstastefiU  political  ac- 
tions of  Park's  government.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  has  made  a  commitment 
reinforced  by  a  military  presence  that  the 
American  people  would  very  possibly  be  tm- 
wllllng  to  live  up  to.  This  Is  indeed  a  perilous 
position  for  the  United  States  to  be  In. 

Park  or  his  successors  have  only  two  paths 
they  can  follow. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  can  smother  all 
political  criticism  and  ruthlessly  eradicate 
all  sources  of  opposition.  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam  and  China  itself  show  the  viability 
of  this  sort  of  regime  In  an  East  Asian  set- 
ting though  It  may  be  much  more  difficult 
to  create  one  on  a  rightist  rather  than  a 
leftist  Ideological  basis,  as  the  experience  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  suggest.  Of  course, 
this  road  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  for- 
feltiue  of  the  American  mUItary  commit- 
ment, and  probably  much  of  Japanese  and 
American  economic  support. 


The  other  road  would  be  a  return  toward 
a  more  open  society  with  a  growing  role  for 
democratic  political  institutions.  High  edu- 
cational levels  make  such  a  course  perfectly 
feasible  In  Korea,  and  In  my  Judgment  It 
would  be  by  far  the  better  bet,  even  In  stark 
military  terms. 

But  what  should  the  United  States  do?  The 
tendency  Is  to  sweep  the  problem  under  the 
rug — to  leave  things  alone  and  pretend  the 
problem  does  not  exist,  counting  on  the  Im- 
probability of  war,  at  least  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  see  us  safely  through  until  some  still 
unknown  but,  It  Is  hoped,  better  situation 
develops  later  on. 

In  the  very  short  run,  this  policy  Is  under- 
standable. The  shock  of  the  sudden  collapse 
m  Vietnam  for  Americans.  Koreans  and  the 
world  at  large  makes  It  wise  to  let  the  dust 
settle  a  bit  before  making  any  decisive  new 
moves  in  Korea.  But  such  a  do-nothing  policy 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  Indefinitely, 
as  South  Korean  loyalties  wither  and  popular 
American  distaste  for  Korean  dictatorship 
grows. 

The  defense  of  South  Korea,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  Its  systems.  Is  not  vital  to 
American  Interests.  A  defense  line  In  the 
straits  between  Japan  and  Korea  haa  always 
made  more  military  sense  than  one  In  the 
middle  of  the  peninsula.  Aside  from  our  emo- 
tional involvement  In  the  well-being  of  the 
brave  and  talented  people  of  South  Korea, 
our  only  major  concern  In  the  area  Is  the 
adverse  impact  Us  faU  to  North  Korea  would 
have  on  Japan,  a  nation  of  very  great  Im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

A  sudden  collapse  resulting  In  part  from 
an  American  refusal  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments might  start  a  nervous  Japan  back 
on  the  road  toward  remilitarization,  or  might 
frighten  it  Into  a  stance  of  much  less  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  on  vital 
shared  problems  of  economics  and  world 
order. 

If,  however,  the  United  States  had  dis- 
engaged militarily  from  Korea  by  slow  and 
well  understood  steps  prior  to  a  collapse,  the 
Impact  might  be  quite  negligible. 

Now  Is  the  time,  while  the  Vietnam  dust 
Is  settling,  to  start  thinking  through  this 
problem.  We  should  before  long  have  a  clear 
program  to  present  to  Park  of  measured 
withdrawals  of  American  troops  and  reduc- 
tions of  military  aid  imtU  both  are  entirely 
gone  within  a  few  years — unless  the  South 
Koreans  find  it  possible  in  the  meantime  to 
change  course  again  and  start  moving  back 
to  a  freer,  more  democratic  system  that 
would  better  win  the  loyalties  of  their  own 
people  and  the  support  of  the  Amerlcai} 
public. 

To  avoid  damaging  shocks  both  in  Korea 
and  Japan,  such  a  program  would  have  to 
be  spread  over  several  years.  Although  the 
crisis  Is  not  an  Immediate  one,  we  must 
start  very  soon  If  we  are  to  complete  the 
maneuver  before  the  situation  does  reach 
crisis  proportions. 

The  present  is  also  a  good  time  to  start 
forming  a  longer-range  Korean  strategy. 
Korea  has  all  along  been  a  more  dangerous 
threat  to  world  peace  than  Vietnam,  not 
Just  because  It  Is  a  larger  and  more  effec- 
tively militarized  country,  but  because  of 
Its  more  strategic  location  between  three  of 
the  largest  nations  of  the  world — Japan, 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union — with  the 
fourth,  the  United  States,  deeply  involved 
In  the  peninsula  for  historical  reasons. 

The  surrounding  great  powers  should 
move  toward  an  agreement  to  Isolate  this 
danger  spot  from  other  Issues. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  four-power  agreement 
between  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  Japan  that  they  wUl  not  aUow 
disturbances  in  Korea  to  spill  over  to  In- 
volve them  in  their  relations  with  one 
another. 

The  distrust  and  hostility  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  stand  in  the  way  of 
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radi  an  agreement  today,  as  does  also  the 
preasnce  of  American  forces  In  tbe  South. 
Such  aa  agreement  will  not  be  easy  to 
achieve  but  It  is  an  obvious  goal  that  the 
United  States  should  be  worUng  toward  now. 
When  achieved.  It  will  not  only  neutralize 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  trouble  spots  in 
the  world,  but  may  also  take  some  of  the 
tensions  out  of  the  situation  In  Korea  Itself. 
It  could  lead  to  agreed  military  limitations 
between  the  two  Korean  regimes,  which 
would  be  an  economic  boon  to  both,  and 
possibly  might  open  the  way  for  ultimate 
reunification,  which  is  of  course  the  dream 
of  all  Koreans. 


PRESIDENT  RECOGNIZES  NEED  FOR 
JUDICIAL  SALARY  RISE 

Mr.  ABOX7REZK.  Hii.  President,  last 
week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  the  Sixth  Circuits-Judicial 
Conference  In  Michig:an.  ^/^gpoke  of 
some  of  the  major  probleKfi  /confront- 
ing the  Federal  judiciary  at  fels  time. 

Included  in  his  remarks  were  two  very 
Important  statements.  For  the  first  time 
that  I  am  aware  of,  the  President  rec- 
ognlzel  the  need  to  increase  the  salary 
of  Federal  Judges. 

I  think  the  President  should  be  com- 
plimented on  his  call  for  higher  salaries. 
I  have  ah-eady  introduced  legislation 
calling  for  just  such  an  increase,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
needed  legislation. 

lilr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<»i- 
teaX  that  the  full  text  cA  the  President's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bncaass  of  tbx  Psoisbnt  at  thx  JuDiciAii 

COMmXMCE 

Judge  EngeU  Oorcraor  IiAllliken,  Justice 
Stewart.  Senator  Bob  Oriffln,  Judge  PhiUips, 
dlstlaguJtfMd  Members  at  the  Congress,  my 
fanner  noll«ieg«ee  in  the  House,  Al  Ceder- 
berg,  FtaU  Buppe  and  Ouy  VanderJagt: 
Blabop  rammlrk,  and  an  old  very  deer  friend 
or  mine.  Judge  MeAlUetar  and  his  wonderful 
vUe  Dorothy,  ledlee  and  gentlemen: 

Betoee  I  begin.  I  would  like  to  aak  a  ques- 
tton  at  Xbia  very  dlstlngulabed  Judicial  Con- 
ferenoe. 

_LeBt  Thursday,  one  of  the  tiros  on  Air 
Voroe  One  blew  out  es  we  were  1fl"'1*Tig  In 
Cleveland  and  that  night  a  newspaper  re- 
ported the  Incident  aa  followe:  "Air  Pyirce 
One  landed  in  Cleveland  toctey  with  a  flat 
ttn."  (X^nghter)  "And  President  7ord 
■fypud  out.-*  (LvDgbter) 

Aad  nam  tat  Xbm  question:  Can  I  B\ie7 
(I^ogbter) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  meet  thie  morning  with 
Midh  a  dlettngnUied  group  of  jurlsta  and 
iMryan  ft<aai  Bantucky.  Mif^hiptn  oblo  and 
end  obTlooaly  I  am  honored  to 
platform  with  my  former  law 
Juatloe  Potter  Stewart. 

It  !•  vondaiful  to  Me  you.  Potter,  and  we 
look  back.  I  em  rare,  from  time  to  time,  at 
tbow  fine  days  in  the  Tale  Law  SchooL 

And  I  am  OBtremtf  y  pleased  to  see  so  many 
tMBlllee  h«e  today,  and  fan^lee  of  people 
that  I  have  knovn  eo  long  myself. 

X  eaat  help  but  make  an  obserraUon  and 
comment  about  Judge  Tom  McAnister.  I  waa 
delighted  that  Tom  wee  finally  aooorded  the 
reeognmon  that  he  Should  get.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Iftdilgan  Law  School  finally  gave  him 
bis  degree  (Laughter)  after  some  S6  yean  of 
retloenee. 

And  secondly,  srane  of  you  may  or  may  not 
know  but  Just  a  few  yean  ago  TOm  ICeAllister 
was  permitted  to  reoelTe  the  Legion  of  Honor 


from  the  French  Government  that  he  earned 
in  World  War  I. 

And,  Tom,  it  is  nice  to  see  you.  I  can't  see 
where  you  are  sitting. 

I  think  it  was  in  1936  that  Tom  ran  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  district 
that  I  had  the  honor  to  represent,  and  he 
came  so  close — I  think  less  than  20O  or  300 
votes — if  he  had  ever  won  I  probably  wouldn't 
be  here.  (Laughter) 

And  then  I  am  especially  pleased  to  have 
been  Introduced  by  Judge  Albert  Engel.  His 
father  was  a  very  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  I  first 
went  to  the  Congress  in  1949,  and  he  decided 
after  cne — my  first  term — he  decided  to  seek 
tho  Governorship  of  Michigan. 

And  he  had  had  a  long  and  very  distln- 
gtiished  record  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. And  when  he  left  to  seek  the  Gov- 
ernorship, I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  on 
the  Committee  of  Appropriations  at  a  rela- 
tively early  stage  In  my  Congressional  career. 
I  was  sorry  that  Albert  didn't  get  to  be 
Governor,  but  I  was  thankful  that  I  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  succeed  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  I  can  only  say 
to  you.  Albert,  your  father  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  my  career  in  the  Congress. 
Now.  despite  the  importance  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  thiak  we  on  the  outside  do  recognize 
that  many  of  the  problems  that  you  face  and 
that  you  tackle  go  unnoticed  and  unreported. 
Too  often  we  pay  attention  only  when  Fed- 
eral court  decisions  are  controversial,  or  the 
problems  of  court  management  become  over- 
whelming. 

Tou  know  better  than  even  those  of  us 
who  look  at  the  statistics,  that  th"  case  loads 
In  Federal  courts  have  expanded  tremen- 
dously in  the  past  decade. 

Those  of  you  on  the  Federal  bench  know 
personally  about  the  25%  Increase  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  the  55%  increase  in  civil  cases 
between  1964  and  1974.  And  I  think,  with 
mixed  blessings,  we  recognize  that  the  Sixth 
Circuit  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  produc- 
tive and  has  one  of  the  finest  records,  accord- 
ing to  the  statisticians  in  the  country.  And  I 
compliment  you  and  congratulate  all  of  you, 
those  on  the  Circuit  Court  as  well  as  those  in 
Hm  district  courts,  for  that  very  enviable 
record. 

You  have  this  Impressive  record  of  acoom- 
pUshment  In  keeping  up  with  the  explosive 
development  of  cases  in  or  under  Federal 
jurisdiction,  and  by  aU  of  the  experts  that 
I  have  read  you  have  handled  these  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  extremely  well. 

But  I  think  it  Is  self-evident  there  Is  a  very 
aeriovu  question  how  long  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary wlU  be  able  to  function  smoothly  with- 
out additional  manpower. 

And  I  can  say  with  emphasis  that  this  Ad- 
ministration strongly  supports  the  recom- 
mendations for  additional  district  circuit 
court  judgeships. 

Your  judicial  conferences  have  said  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  need  Is  there, 
and  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  provide  I  think 
It  is  5  or  63  additional  Federal  judges. 

I  can  assure  you  personally  that  I  will  do 
sll  I  can  to  convince  the  Congress  that  action 
is  required.  I  thiilk  all  of  us  In  this  room 
recognize  that  you  may  have  to  make  some 
division  between  one  group  and  another  in 
order  to  get  it  approved,  but  I  think  the 
overriding  interest  is  in  the  need  for  judges. 
So.  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will 
work  out  with  those  that  feel  there  should 
be  some  equal  division — and  I  understand 
It — so  that  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Federal  court  system.  I  think  we  also  have 
to  recognize  there  Is  a  need  for  an  Increase 
la  Federal  judicial  salaries. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  In  the  most  dis- 
creet way  the  Chief  Justice,  without  violat- 
ing any  Constitutional  limitations,  has  talked 


to  me  on  several  occasions — (Laughter)  — 
has  talked  to  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  at  his  specific  request.  I  got  a 
group  of  the  DemocraUc  and  Republican 
leaders  to  the  White  House  along  with  peo- 
ple from  the  Executive  Branch  to  again  men- 
tion with  emphasis  the  problems  in  the  field 
of  compensation  for  Federal  judges. 

So,  you  have  a  good  advocate.  We  Just  have 
to  find  some  way  to  get  some  action. 

Let  me  say  this:  In  my  crime  message 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  several 
weeks  ago,  I  strongly  supported,  as  I  think 
It  is  absolutely  essential,  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  magistrates 
You  know  better  than  I  that  the  expan- 
sion of  that  responsibility  can  be  very  help- 
ful in  alleviating  some  of  the  case  load  prob- 
lems in  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

In  addition.  In  this  crime  message,  I  did 
propose  action  on  the  scope  and  the  process 
of  Federal  jurisdiction,  including  the  range 
of  diversity.  Jurisdiction,  the  advislbUlty  of 
three-Judge  courts,  possible  avenues  of  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  and  related  proposals, 
all  of  which  could  be  materially  beneficial 
in  reducing  the  case  load. 

Accordingly,  in  this  process,  I  have  re- 
quested a  comprehensive  review  of  Admin- 
istration efforts  on  judicial  improvements 
and  an  examination  of  the  full  spectrum  of 
problems  facing  the  Judiciary. 

Because  the  State  courts  are  being  equally, 
if  not  greater,  taxed  by  special  problems,  I 
have  recommended  an  extension  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  pro- 
grams caUlng  attention  specifically  to  the 
financial  and  the  technical  assistance  re- 
quirements of  our  State  courts. 

The  Administration  is  also  aware  of  the 
need  to  consider  the  judicial  Impact  of  any 
new  legislation,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  will  examine  the  potential  for  litigation 
arising  from  any  of  our  proposals. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  too  often 
Federal  laws  have  been  passed  without  ade- 
quate consideration  of  their  Impact  on  the 
effect  on  our  Federal  court  system. 

Prom  its  foxmdlng,  the  Nation  has  expected 
Its  coiu-ts  to  perform  vitally  important  func- 
tions, and  In  recent  years  the  Federal  bench 
has  wrestled  with  many  of  these  controver- 
sial issues  in  our  society. 

In  fact,  we  are  turning  too  often  to  the 
Federal  courts  for  solutions  to  conflicts  that 
should  have  been  tackled  by  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  even  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Judiciary  to  resolve 
and  to  balance  all  of  our  opp>o6lng  views  In 
our  society.  Neither  can  we  rely  on  the  courts 
as  the  sole  protector  of  our  individual 
liberties. 

I  think  other  agencies,  or  partners  In  the 
Federal  Government,  have  an  equal  rei^ion- 
sibllity.  We  can't,  in  all  honesty,  put  the  full 
burden  and  total  load  on  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. 

The  Judiciary  is  the  Nation's  standing  army 
In  defense  of  individual  freedom,  but  aU 
segments  of  our  society — Government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  education — ^must  ^ork  to  see 
that  the  individual  is  not  stifled. 

In  our  first  century,  the  Nation  estab- 
lished a  oontlnentwlde  system,  a  very  unique 
system  of  Government.  That  first  cen- 
tury of  our  country's  history  provided  our 
people  with  the  opportunity  to  put  together 
a  Government  that  worked  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  created  stability  for 
this  new  and  growing  Nation. 

In  our  second  century,  we  developed  a 
very  strcmg  econ(»nlc  system.  We  moved 
from  the  East  Coast  to  the  West,  and  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  and  we  developed 
this  industrial  complex  under  a  free  entv- 
prlse  system  that  permitted  our  country  to 
move  ahead  and  become  the  strangest  In- 
dustrial nation  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
So,  In  the  first  two  centuries,  «•  detsi  '^ 
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oped  that  wonderful  form  of  Government 
that  we  have.  Along  side  with  it  in  our  sec- 
ond century  we  put  together  this  industrial 
might  that  has  given  us  so  much. 

We  developed  stability  in  freedom  in  the 
first  one  hundred  years,  and  economic 
strength  in  the  second. 

In  the  third,  the  challenge  is.  as  I  see  it, 
to  advance  Individual  Independence.  If  we 
don't  do  something  in  this  third  century  to 
protect  the  individxial  against  mass  educa- 
tion, mass  Government,  mass  labor,  where 
the  rights  of  the  individual  are  lost  because 
of  the  totality  of  the  effort,  the  individual, 
hfls  to  be  given  his  unique  opportunities  to 
participate  and  not  get  lost  In  the  crowd. 

Daniel  Boone  moved  West  to  find  some 
elbow  room.  Elbow  room  for  the  Indlvidupl 
is  what  our  next  century  as  a  capitalized 
nation  must  be  about.  We  must  give  our- 
selves as  Individuals  ample  room  to  grow,  to 
achieve  and  to  be  different  if  we  want  to  be, 
and  to  define  the  basic  quality  of  our  per- 
sonal existence. 

You  know  out  of  the  slogans  and  the 
myths  of  200  years  of  American  history  the 
first  words  still  ring  very,  very  true.  "We 
bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Those  words  are  not  Just  for  political  ora- 
tions or  even  court  decisions.  They  are  the 
watchwords  of  what  we  must  be  about  as  a 
people  in  the  coming  years.  Freedom  for  a 
riation  begins  and  encis  with  the  freedom  of 
the  individual. 

With  that  commitment,  our  luttire  will  be 
AS  glorious  as  our  pa.<<t . 

Thank  you  verj-  much. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  recently 
read  a  vei-y  interesting  story  which  was 
printed  in  the  Pierce  County  Tribune, 
Rugby,  N.  Dak.,  and  which  I  think  has 
considerable  significance  as  our  country 
prepares  to  celebrate  its  200th  anni- 
versary. It  was  written  by  the  Reverend 
A.  A.  A.  Schmirler. 

Father  Schmirler's  article  is  an  his- 
torical account  of  a  person  he  maintains 
was  the  first  white  man  in  North  Dakota 
exactly  200  years  ago.  This  historical 
sketch  presents  evidence  of  a  man  known 
as  "Old  Menard,"  a  Fienchman  and  a 
trader,  dealing  with  the  Indians  of  that 
time  in  what  is  now  Bottineau  County, 
N.  Dak.,  which  is  in  the  extreme  north- 
central  part  of  my  State. 

I  think  this  article,  WTltten  by  Father 
Schmirler,  Is  a  valuable  historical  docu- 
ment and  I  believe  it  merits  reprinting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tliis 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  HUNDSED  Yeahs  Ago 

(Ed.  Note. — author  of  the  following  his- 
torical sketch  is  Fr.  A.  A.  A.  Schmirler,  pres- 
ently assistant  pastor  of  Little  Flower  Catho- 
lic Church,  Rugby.  He  says  he  has  researched 
and  studied  the  topic  since  1960.) 

To  love  the  United  States,  as  headlined  in 
the  Pierce  County  Tribune  recently,  Is  a 
good  goal  for  the  Bicentennial  Year.  We  can 
lore  an  object  better  when  we  know  taate 
about  it.  Let  us  look  at  the  heartland  of  the 
North  American  continent,  which  is  the 
middle-north  of  North  Dakota.  200  years  ago. 
Is  there  any  history?  Archeology,  yes;  but 
history?  Yes,  a  little;  and  one  important  hap- 
pening  has   been   neglected   by  historians. 


They  have  .slighted  the  central  fig\ire  of  the 
action  two  hundred  years  ago:  the  man  who 
was  killed  in  1803. 

In  1776  Assiniboine  tribes,  called  Crls- 
teneaux  by  some,  held  hunting  rights  over 
the  trade  areas  of  present  day  Velva,  Rugby. 
Towner.  Minot,  Rolete,  Willow  City,  Upham, 
Dunselth,  Bottineau,  Westhope,  Boissevatn, 
Deloraine  and  Melita.  We  focus  upion  the 
loop  of  the  Mouse,  or,  Souris  River,  and  will 
probably  miss  naming  some  towns:  Logan, 
Surrey.  Norwich,  Verendrye.  Karlsruhe, 
Granville,  Denbigh,  Berwick,  Barton,  Bantry, 
Gleuburu,  Lanslord,  Maxbass.  Newburg, 
Kramer,  Gardena,  which  had  7  inches  rain 
last  week.  Omemee,  Souris,  Carbury  and  the 
smaller  post  ofBces  across  the  border. 

I  knf>w  a  man  who  after  twenty  years  wisli- 
iug.  viewed  remains  of  iur  trading  posts 
near  Tresbanks.  Manitoba.  And  after  twenty 
six  years,  he  lifted  frustration  to  m^il  a  post- 
card at  Carbury,  N.D.;  but  tliat  had  no  par- 
ticular historical  significance.  Many  boys  and 
girls  have  grouii  up  in  the  towns  and  on 
the  fanns  of  the  Motise  loop  eirea  since; 
but  200  years  ago  the  Montreal  Peddler  who 
transected  It  might  have  been  the  only  hu- 
man being  in  the  loop.  He  was  the  only  white 
man  In  what  is  now  North  Dakota. 

Sioux  activities  had  hardly  begun  at  the 
south  end  of  Assiniboine  bunting  grounds, 
then.  For  history  does  record  one  date  in 
the  Indian  world  very  definitely,  that  In 
1740,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
ago,  the  Sioux  dislodged  the  Cheyennes  from 
Section  18,  136N  54W  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  North  Dakota,  and  from  the  state 
as  a  whole  as  a  result  of  that  massacre  of 
Indian  by  Indian.  Archeologlsts  refer  to  the 
Cheyenne  village  as  the  Blesterfleld  Site. 
(Biesterfleld  was  the  farmer  scratching  to 
make  his  mortgage  payments  In  the  1900'6 
when  Columbia  University  dug  up  the  vil- 
lage site.)  This  site  is  really  located  on  the 
lower  Sheyenne  River,  the  stream  somebody 
misspelled  with  an  "s".  It  may  well  have 
taken  the  Sioux  36  years  to  move  upstream 
on  the  Cheyenne,  ncHth  and  then  west  toward 
its  beginning  in  Sheridan  County.  Chippewa 
returnees  from  the  Great  Lakes  restrained 
their  westward  urge  at  the  Red  River.  A 
map  thought  to  date  to  1795  (by  Antolne 
Souhardi  shows  Crlsteneaux  (Assiniboine) 
Just  north  of  the  Sioux  in  what  Is  now  Pem- 
bina Coimty,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red 
River. 

When  an  Indian  family  bad  to  move,  the 
warrior's  wife  could  pack  their  personal 
property  on  a  travels.  (When  a  Eur(^>ean 
settler  was  foreclosed  after  twenty  years  on 
his  hmnestead,  be  bad  ten  times  as  much 
personal  property  to  offer  at  an  auction  sale.) 
Nor  had  Indians  acquired  much  by  way  of 
private  property  rights,  i.e.,  land  holdiiogs; 
though  they  established  hunting  rights  as 
already  noted.  Rising  above  the  general  In- 
dian culture,  was  the  complex  of  five  tribes 
termed  the  "Maudan  Villages"  at  the  big 
bend  of  the  Missouri  River  roughly  in  the 
Stanton,  N.D.  area.  They  enjoyed  more  per- 
sonal and  private  property,  and  communal 
holdings.  Mentally  I  picture  their  land  hold- 
ings as  fitting  within  the  combmed  city 
limits  of  Rugby  and  Towner. 

Verendrye  (Pierre  Gauthier  de  Varennes) 
had  indeed  crossed  from  the  Assiniboine  to 
the  Mandans  vaote  than  two  hundred  years 
ago;  he  had  visited  the  Mandans  two  years 
before  the  historic  date  when  the  Sioux  mas- 
sacred the  Cheyennes.  (Verendrye,  N.D.  was 
named  in  bis  honor,  but  not  with  reference 
to  bis  route.) 

Privileged,  active  fur  traders  received  pelt 
territory  more  accessible  to  the  market.  Ad- 
venturesome souls  ranged  farther  west  and 
north  in  Canada;  and  from  east  and  south 
came  up  as  far  as  South  Dakota.  Spain  also 
inched  upward  on  the  West  Coast;  while 
Rtissla  leap-frogged  downward.  Lees  privi- 
leged,  free    traders   had    to   range   farther 


from  market;  they  had  criss-crossed  north- 
ern Minnesota,  western  Ontario  and  ea.stern 
Manitoba;  by  the  time  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  at  Philadelphia.  The  In- 
dians indeed  knew  one  could  canoe  from  the 
Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  either  the  Gulf 
oi  Mexico,  or  the  Gulf  of  California,  routed 
through  North  Dakota.  Not  so  the  white 
nnau:  and  except  for  Verendrye's  little 
known  exploratory  trips.  North  Dakota,  atid 
Montana  also,  remained  a  couundrum  to 
liitn. 

A  probability  does  exist  Old  Menard  had 
beard  tales  ol  Verendrye's  crossing  between 
the  Assiniboine  River  and  the  Mandans  by 
an  over  land  route.  Aside  from  that  prob- 
ability, the  sea  of  gra.ss  covering  the  long 
slopes  of  the  Mouse  loop  remained  unchart- 
ed In  1776.  Sinking  In  at  each  step  as  If  on 
a  shag  carpet,  the  peddler  at  times  walked 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  living 
per.'son.  The  only  road  In  North  Dakota  whs 
less  than  three  miles  long,  connecting  two 
of  the  Mandan  villages.  Later  landmarks  in 
the  loop  became  well  known :  Dogden  Buttes. 
Bald  Hill  Butte.  Buffalo  Lodge  north  of 
present  day  Denbigh,  from  which  the  trav- 
eler could  see  the  Turtle  Mountains.  Some 
years  later,  1784-1795,  Northwest  Company 
traders  and  wholly  free  traders  enjoyed  the 
nearer  convenience  of  a  fur  depot  on  Rainy 
Lake.  Minnesota;  when  Menard  started  in 
1776.  his  base  for  operations  had  to  be 
Michillmacklnac. 

In  a  good  book  entitled  "Before  Lewis 
and  Clark"  by  A.  P.  Nasatir.  Vol.  I.  p.  82, 
we  read:  that  in  August,  1790,  Jacques 
D'Egllse  obtained  a  license  in  St.  Louis  to 
hunt  on  the  river,  and  "...  in  his  mean- 
deriiigs  became  the  first  Spanish  subject  to 
reach  tixe  Mandan  and  Tayenue  Indian  VU-. 
lages  via  the  Missouri.  According  to  D'Eglise 
the  Mandans  lived  about  800  leagues  above 
its  mouth  .  .  ."  (This  is  2400  miles  up  river 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.)  "While  among  them 
D'Eglise  received  authentic  Information 
from  a  Frenchman  (Menard)  who  had  been 
living  among  these  Indians  for  fourteen 
years."  Thus  began  commerce  In  North 
Dakota  in  1776. 

Another  name  better  known  in  local  North 
Dakota  history  is  Alexander  Henry  Jr.,  and 
he  wrote  this  in  his  journal,  (Coues  Ed.  p. 
311):  "At  nine  o'clock  we  left  the  Mouse 
River  and  directed  our  course  S.S.W.  on  a 
level  plain."  This  is  not  far  from  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Mouse  with  the  Assiniboine  in 
Canada,  a  distance  they  had  already  covered 
by  several  days  riding.  A  footnote  by  the 
author  states  that  Henry  crossed  the  border, 
entered  the  NW  corner  of  Bottlneati  County; 
later  leaving  the  Mouse  River  ou  his  left, 
and  proceeding  south  southwest  over  the 
prairie.  Had  they  gone  ou  the  eastslde  of 
of  the  Mouse,  they  would  have  crossed  Wil- 
low Creek.  The  way  they  went,  the  first  river 
Henry  records  as  Rivle're  Pl'e;  this  has  also 
been  named  Green  River,  Cutbank  Creek, 
and  appears  on  maps  now  as  Deep  River.  "At 
noon  we  stopped  to  refresh  our  horses;  In 
an  hour  we  were  again  on  our  march  and  at 
four  o'clock  crossed  Rivle're  Pl'e  whicb  takes 
Its  rise  in  Moose  Mountain  and  after  a 
course  of  20  leagues  through  an  open  plain, 
empties  Into  Rivle're  la  Sourlss.  a  few 
leagues  below  Riviere  aux  Saules."  "Along 
this  river  no  wood  grows  except  a  few  stunted 
willows.  At  this  place  old  Menard  was  pil- 
laged and  murdered  by  three  Asslnibolnes  In 
1803  on  bis  way  to  the  Missouri.  Having 
crossed  this  river  we  pushed  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, sometimes  at  a  gallop  and  never  slower 
than  a  trot,  until  sunset,  when  we  stopped 
tor  the  night  on  the  open  plains.' 

"We  fotmd  much  water  on  this  low  and 
level  plain,  and,  of  course,  mosquitoes  In 
abundance." 

Spanish  authorities,  according  to  Truteau 
in  1974.  trusted  Menard,  who  ".  .  .  has  the 
reputation  among  the  Indians  of  being  a  man 
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to  be  depended  upon,  frank  and  honest  .  .  .*• 
His  fellow-dlploiaat,  Rene  Jusseausoe,  did 
not  enjoy  such  an  all-aroiind  good  reputa- 
tion among  the  Indians,  though  both  men 
could  and  did  write  a  letter  to  the  Spanish, 
and  brought  about  a  diplomatic  peace  with 
the  tribes.  If  the  five  villages  on  the  big 
bend  of  the  Missouri  had  not  learned  the 
advantages  and  procedures  of  diplomatic 
peace  foiu-teen  years  earlier,  they  could  have 
sealed  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  In 
falliire  at  thl3  Juncture.  The  Mlchaux  Ex- 
pedition had  failed  earlier,  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  If  I  remember  rightly.  Had  Lewis  and 
Clark  been  snuffed  out  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters, the  West  Coast  might  conceivably  be 
much  different  today.  Had  there  been  no 
states  of  Oreg:Mi  and  Washington,  one  can 
argue  Jim  Hill  would  never  have  built  the 
Great  Northern  to  the  West  Coast;  and  a 
stop  named  Rugby  would  not  e.\lit  on  Am- 
trak  today. 

Where  Is  the  exact  spot  where  Menard 
left  his  monument;  his  bod:',  on  the  plains? 
He  may  have  intended  to  camp  oveml^t 
In  the  concealment  of  the  stunted  willows. 
Again  depending  upon  observations  made 
by  Henry,  the  Asslnlboines  may  have  followed 
his  movements  during  the  day  themselves 
unpercelved,  and  used  those  very  willows 
to  ^ring  their  ambush.  At  that  time,  wiUows 
were  probably  found  from  four  to  six  miles 
along  Deep  River,  upstream  from  Its  Jxmc- 
tvir©  with  the  Mouse.  Highway  14  leads 
closest  to  the  area  near  Upham,  N.D. 


July  21,  1975 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  FROM  THE  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  an- 
nouncements from  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
siOHAL  Record. 

TTiere   being   no   objection,    the   an- 
nouncements were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
l^OMKAi.      Electiox      Commission,      Notice 

1976-14,    RxpoBTOJG    Under    the    FEDiani. 

ELBcnoK  Campaigk  Act 

NOTICK  or  PSOtOSED  KEVISION  OF  FORMS 
BEQXnKES  T7in>ER  THB  ACT 

The  Federal  Baectlon  Commission  (FEC) 
was  established  by  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974  (PubUo 
Law  93-443,  2  VS.C.  i  431  et  seq.).  The  Act 
provides  tn  2  TJS.C.  { 438(a)(1)  that  the 
FBC  Is  to  "develop  and  furnish  to  the  person 
»q^^lI•d  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  pre- 
scribed forms  for  the  making  of  reports  and 
statements  required  to  be  filed  with  it  under 
tWa  chapter"  (Chapter  14  of  Title  2  of  the 
united  States  Code).  Pursuant  to  this  re- 
^KHialbUlty.  the  FEC  Is  preparing  a  revision 
of  the  existing  forms  vised  by  candidates  and 
committees  to  report  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  Initiating  new 
forms  for  the  other  information  required  to 
he  reported  tmder  the  Act.  The  FEC  Intends 
to  prepare  revised  forms  that  are  written 
In  clear  language,  and  designed  to  facilitate 
all  disclosure  required  by  the  Act. 

Any  interested  person  or  organization  Is 
InTlted  to  submit  written  comments  to  the 
FEC  concerning  any  aspect  of  the  revision 
of  the  forms  required  under  the  Act.  The 
facts,  opinions,  and  recommendations  pre- 
aented  in  writing,  in  reqionse  to  this  notice 
wfll  be  considered  in  designing  forms  and 
drafting  regulations  necessary  to  implement 
the  statutory  prorlstons. 

Set  forth  below  is  a  general  description  of 
the  mattere  vhldi  the  FEC  believes  require 
the  most  immediate  attention : 

I.  »«|)flttlng  <rf  Beeelpf  and  Kapendttures. 

P«aoDs  or  organ  hatloaa  commenting  (m 
thlB  aeetloD  alunild  attempt  to  suggest  Ideas 
and  recommendations  that  will  allow  candl- 


dates  and  political  committees  to  complete 
relatively  simple,  yet  comprehensive,  reports 
that  will  not  require  extensive  backup  mate- 
rial or  the  services  of  a  professional  staff  to 
maintain  the  backup  material  or  prepare 
the  required  reports. 

1.  Comments  are  invited  as  to  what  is  the 
best  format  for  the  reports  required  by  2 
U£.C.  i  434(b)  for  obtaining  Information 
from  candidates  and  political  committees  on 
their  receipts  and  expenditures.  If  helpful, 
reference  should  be  made  to  desirable  revi- 
sions, modifications,  and  changes  in  the  ex- 
isting receipts  and  expenditure  reporting 
forms. 

2.  Comments  are  invited  es  to  whether  one 
or  more  of  the  existing  forms  for  reporting 
campaign  receipts  and  expenditures  should 
be  combined  into  a  single  form  to  aroid  un- 
necessary repetition  of  similar  information. 
Specific  recommendations  for  the  design  of 
such  a  form  also  are  requested. 

3.  Comments  are  invited  as  to  whether 
short  and  long  reporting  forms,  simUar  to 
those  employed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  should  be  designed  to  more  satisfac- 
torily meet  the  separate  needs  of  candidates 
and  committess  which  receive  and  expend 
numerous  large  sxmis,  and  those  which  have 
made  or  received  relatively  few  contributions 
and  expenditures.  Specific  recommendations 
for  the  design  of  such  forms  also  are  required. 

4.  Comments  are  invited  as  to  whether  any 
real  benefit  would  stem  from  the  use  of  dif- 
ferently colored  or  desigrned  forms,  to  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  different  reporting 
dates  provided  in  2  UJ3.C.  5  434(a). 

6.  Comments  are  invited  on  the  contents 
and  design  of  a  receipt  and  expenditure  sum- 
mary reporting  sheet  which  wUl  contain  only 
the  minimum  essential  Information  for  ob- 
taining an  overview  of  a  candidate's  or  com- 
mittee's financial  operations. 

n.  Other  Reports  Required  By  Chapter  14 
of  TlUe  2  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Persons  and  organizations  commenting  on 
this  section  should  attempt  to  suggest  ideas 
and  recommendaUons  that  wtu  aUow  for  the 
creation  of  new  forms  that  are  comprehen- 
sive, but  are  written  in  simple  language  and 
designed  to  be  readily  ccHnprehenslble  to  the 
reader. 

1.  Comments  are  invited  as  to  what  should 
be  the  form  and  detaU  (other  than  already 
provided  In  2  UJ8.C.  f  433)  of  the  statement 
of  registration  of  a  political  committee. 

2.  Comments  are  Invited  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  regulations  which  will  prescribe  the 
manner  for  reporting  campaign  debts  and 
pledges  as  required  by  2  U.S.C.  {436(c). 
Recommendations  as  to  the  design  and  con- 
tent of  forms  to  implement  these  regulations 
also  are  welcome. 

3.  Comments  are  Invited  as  to  what  should 
be  the  form  and  detaU  of  the  full  and  com- 
plete financial  statement  on  convention  fi- 
nancing which  is  required  by  2  UJ3.C.  {  437. 

4.  Comments  are  invited  as  to  what  should 
be  the  contents  and  fc»-mat  of  the  forms  re- 
quired by  2  U.S.C.  i  437a  for  the  reporUng 
by  a  person  (other  than  an  individual)  "who 
expends  any  funds  or  commits  any  act  di- 
rected to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing the  outcome  of  an  election  or  who 
publishes  or  broadcasts  to  the  public  any 
material  referring  to  a  candidate  (by  name, 
description,  or  other  reference)  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  of  such  candidate, 
setting  forth  the  candidate's  position  on  any 
public  Issiie,  his  voting  record,  or  other  offi- 
cial acts  (In  the  cas»  of  a  candidate  who 
holds  or  has  held  Federal  ofHce),  or  other- 
wise designed  to  influence  individuals  to  cast 
their  vote  for  or  against  svich  candidate  or 
to  withhold  their  votes  from  such  candi- 
dates . . .". 

6.  Comments  are  Invited  as  to  the  most 
appropriate  means  of  reporting  the  desig- 
nated campaign  depository  provided  In  2 
VS.C.  i  437b,  and  the  format  that  should  be 
taken  In  requiring  such  Information. 


ni.  Reports  Required  Under  Title  26  of  tb« 
United  States  Code. 

Persons  and  organizations  commenting  on 
this  section  should  attempt  to  suggest  Ideas 
and  recommendations  that  either  may  be 
combined  with  existing  forms  or  developed 
independently.  All  forms  or  parts  of  forms 
should  have,  wherever  possible,  a  simple  for- 
mat that  is  written  in  readUy  comprehen- 
sible language,  yet  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive in  coverage. 

1.  Comments  are  invited  as  to  whether  the 
information  required  under  26  U.S  CIS  9003 
»004,  9007,  9008,  9033,  9037,  and  9038  on  pub-! 
lie  campaign  and  convention  financing  can 
be  best  obtained  through  further  develop, 
ment  and  use  of  the  existing  reporting  forms, 
or  whether  separate  forms  should  be  de- 
veloped. Recommendations  as  to  the  design 
and  contents  of  the  required  information  also 
are  invited.  If  the  new  forms  are  to  be  de- 
veloped, comments  are  particularly  hivited 
as  to  whether  there  should  be; 

a.  separate  forms  for  use  in  reporting  pub- 
lic financing  of  primary  election  campaigns 
general  election  campaigns,  and  national  po- 
litical conventions; 

b.  long  and  short  versions  of  these  forms; 

c.  differently  colored  or  designed  forms 
for  each  type  of  election  which  is  to  be  pub- 
licly financed,  and/or  differently  colored  or 
designed  forms  for  each  reporting  period  for 
that  type  of  election;  or 

d.  a  summary  sheet  containing  essential 
Information  for  each  type  of  election,  and' 
or  reporting  period  under  the  class  of  elec- 
tion. 

Comment    period.— Comments    should    be 
mailed  to  the  Task  Force  on  Forms,  Federal 
Election  Commission.   1325  K  Street,  NW, 
Washhigton,  D.C.  20463  by  ten  workhig  days 
after    the    appearance    of   this   notice.   For 
further  Information  call   (202)   382-3484. 
Thomas  B.  Ctrnxis, 
Chairman    for    the    Federal    Election 
Commission. 

Federai,  Election  Commission, 

NoTTCE  1975-13 

advisory  opinion  requests 


In  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Commission's  Notice  1975-4, 
published  on  June  24,  1975  (40  FR  26660), 
Advisory  Opinion  Requeste  1975-13  through 
1975-17  are  published  today.  Some  of  the 
Requests  consist  of  similar  inquiries  from 
several  sources  which  have  been  consolidated 
lu  cases  where  appropriate. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opinion 
Request  may  submit  written  views  with  re- 
spect to  such  requests  within  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  of  the  pubUcatlon  of  the 
request  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
mission should  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Advisory  Opinion  Section,  1325  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20463.  Persons  requiring 
additional  time  In  which  to  respond  to  any 
Advisory  Opinion  Request  will  normally  be 
granted  such  time  upon  written  request  to 
the  Commission.  All  timely  comments  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  will  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  before  It  Issues  an  ad- 
visory opinion.  The  Commission  recommends 
that  comments  on  pending  Advisory  Opinion 
Requests  refer  to  the  specific  AOB  number 
of  the  Request  commented  upon,  and  that 
statutory  references  be  to  the  United  States 
Code  citations,  rather  than  to  the  Public  Law 
citations. 

AOR  1975-13:  Bentscn  In  '76  Committee 
(Reimbursement  of  Travel  Expenses  from 
Corporate  Funds)  (Bequest  Edited  by  the 
Commission). 

"Deab  Commissionzrs:  This  Is  a  request 
for  an  advisory  opinion  on  behalf  of  the 
Bentsen  In  '76  political  committee  as  to  the 
legality  under  Section  610  of  Title  18.  VS. 
Code,  of  a  Presidential  candidate  receiving 
travel  expenses  for  a  speaking  engagement  at 
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a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  the  Chamber 
has  money  contributed  by  corporations  in  Its 
general  treasury. 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress a  luncheon  meeting  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Chamber  has  offered  to  pay  from  its  general 
treasury  travel  expenses  for  the  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Bentsen  from  Washington,  DC.  to  New 
Vork  State,  and  back.  Like  other  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  this  Chamber  is  supported  by 
contributions  from  dues-paying  members, 
many  of  whom  are  corporations.  The  Senator 
addressed  the  Chamber  on  the  state  of  our 
nation's  economy  and  on  the  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  government. 

Senator  Bentsen  is  a  declared  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  been  filing  per- 
gonal Reports  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
with  the  fipproprlate  supervisory  offices  for 
some  time  under  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act.  Moreover,  he  has  a  registered 
political  committee  working  actively  on  his 
behalf. 

Our  specific  question  is  whether  or  not 
Senator  Bentsen  may  legally  receive  a  reim- 
bursement from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  air  fare  and  other  travel  expenses  under 
the  circumstances  noted  above.  We  refer  you 
specifically  to  Section  610  which  prohibits 
corporations  from  making  contributions  or 
expenditures  "in  connection  with"  Federal 
elections,  and  prohibits  any  person  from  ac- 
cepting or  receiving  any  such  contributions. 
RoBEBT  N.  Thomson, 
Counsel,  Bentsen  in  76. 
Source:  Beiitsen  In  "76  by  Robert  N.  Thom- 
son, Counsel  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ells, 
Holman,  fletcher,  1776  F  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006,   (June  6,  1975). 

AOR  1975-14:  Contributions  by  Banl^:s, 
Corporations,  and  Labor  Unions  to  Defray 
Constituent  Services  Expenses. 

A.  Bequest  of  Congressman  Moore  (Con- 
tribution of  Corporation's  Computer  to  Ana- 
lyze Response  to  Constituent  Eurvev)  (Re- 
quest Edited  by  the  Commission). 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  plan  in  the  near 
future  to  send  out  a  franked  questionnaire 
to  my  constituents  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
their  feelings  on  varioxis  issues.  My  question 
is  this: 

"If  a  corporation  donates  the  use  of  Its 
computer  to  analyze  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire, Is  this  considered  a  corporate  con- 
tribution to  my  campaign?" 

W.  Henson  Moore, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Source:  Congressman  W.  Henson  Moore. 
427  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20516,   (June  23,  1975). 

B.  Machinists  Non-Partisan  Political 
League  (Contributions  from  Union  Dues,  to 
Congressional  Office,  Constituency  or  News- 
letter Funds)  (Request  Edited  by  the  Com- 
mission). 

"Dear  Sir:  As  provided  for  under  Title  II 
use.  Section  437F,  I  am  requesthig  an  advi- 
sory opinion  In  regards  to  donating  monies 
out  of  our  educational  fund  (which  is  diies 
monies  from  oiir  various  local  lodges)  to  In- 
cumbent United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives for  their  Office.  Constituency  or 
Newsletter  funds.  Specifically,  I  would  like 
to  know  If  there  Is  any  restriction  that  would 
prevent  us  from  making  such  contributions 
to  these  or  slmUar  funds  under  the  present 
or  any  previous  election  law  that  is  still  In 
existence." 

Wiu-iAM  J.  Holatter, 

Director.  MNPL. 

Source:  WUliam  J.  Holayter,  Director.  Ma- 
chinists Non-Partlsan  Political  League,  1300 
Connecticut  Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036,  (June  23,  1975). 

C.  Request  of  Congressman  Butler  (Con- 
tributions by  Banks  to  Defray  Expenses  of 
Conference  with  Constituents)  (Requeot 
Ecii'ed  by  the  Commission) . 


•  •  •  "It  is  my  Intent  to  hold  my  fourth 
annual  Farm  Conference  this  August  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  farmers  and  other 
agricultural  Interests  In  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional Distilct  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  and  concerns  to  me,  ns  weU  as, 
to  the  various  heads  of  the  Federal  and  state 
agricultural  agencies. 

(My  question  is  whether]  this  conference 
would  be  considered  official  business  (so| 
that  ■'*■'■  any  contribution  made  by  a  bank 
or  bank  holding  company  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  conference  would  not  come 
under  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Election 
Laws. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  a  written  ad- 
visory on  this  matter.  •  •  •" 

M.  Caldwei.l  Bitlkr, 

Afember  of  Congress. 
Source:    Congressman    M.    Caldwell    Butler, 
109  Cannon  House  Office  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515  (June  23,  1975). 

AOB  1975-15:  Payment  of  Royalties  by 
Campaign  Committee  to  Candidate  (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission). 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  There  is  •  *  •  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  contract  that  this  Corporation 
has  with  George  C.  Wallace  and  we  ask  you 
for  a  WTltten  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  la  any  prohibition  against  receiving 
payments  under  this  contract.  When  we  ad- 
vertise these  articles  we  Intend  to  state  that 
George  C.  Wallace  receives  a  royalty  and 
have  previously  advertised  that  royalties  are 
being  paid." 

Charles  S.  Skider, 
Executive  Director. 
The  Wallace  contract  provides  as  follows: 
"Tills   agreement  made  and  entered  Into 
this  day  of  ,  1974,  by  and  be- 

tween The  Wallace  Campaign,  a  non-profit 
corporation,  hereinafter  caUed  Campaign: 
and  George  C.  Wallace,  herehiafter  called 
Wallace; 

WrtNESSETII 

1.  Wallace  does  hereby  grant  uuio  the 
Campaign  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use 
his  photograph,  fatshnile  signature,  a  photo 
biograph  and  a  minted  likeness  of  himself  on 
the  following  items: 

In  a  bofvk,  on  a  watch,  on  specially  minted 
medallion  or  coinlike  replicas. 

Said  right  to  the  exclusive  use  thereof 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  ten  (10)  years. 

2.  In  consideration  of  such  exclusive  use 
which  the  Campaign  may  copyright  or  trade- 
mark. If  necessary,  in  the  name  of  Wallace 
but  still  owning  only  the  license  above  grant- 
ed, the  Campaign  shaU  retain  a  ro%-alty  for 
Wallace  in  the  following  portions:  " 

Each 

Photo   biograph $i 

Watches  7 

Gold  coin  or  medal ,'_    5 

Silver  coin  w  medal I    3 

Bronze  coin  or  medal 2 

All  such  royalties  to  be  net  to  Wallace,  the 
Campaign  to  bear  the  fuU  cost  of  sale,  mail- 
ing, promotion  and  distribution. 

3.  As  the  Otunpalgn  collects  ftmds  from 
the  above  Items,  it  shaU  maintain  and  keep 
an  account  of  all  such  Items  above  referred 
to  and  furnish  Wallace  with  an  accoimtlng 
thereof.  It  shall  pay  Wallace  the  sum  of  Fif- 
teen Thousand  Dollars  ((il5,000.00)  per 
annum  and  no  more.  Same  may  be  paid 
whenever  Wallace  shaU  choose,  whether  It 
be  in  one  sum.  qiuu-terly  or  however,  but  it 
shall  not  exceed  Fifteen  I'housand  Dollars 
($15,000.00)  per  year  regardless  of  the 
amount  ccdlected,  and  WaUace  may  not  draw 
nor  have  access  to  any  fund  so  collected. 

4.  At  the  termination  of  this  Agreement, 
It  may  be  extended  by  the  parties  hereto  for 
additional  five  year  periods  by  mutual  con- 
sent and  If  not  extended,  then  any  funds 
remaining  in  said  account  shall  be  paid  to 
WaUace  at  the  termination  hereof. 

0.    This    Agreement    shall    inuie    to    the 


benefit  of  the  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors or  assigns  of  Wallace. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  on  the 
day  and  ^-ear  first  hereinabove  written." 
Thk  Walxace  Campaign. 
Charle";  S.  Snider,  Chairman;  George  C. 
Wallace;  F.  Alton  Dauphin,  Jr..  witness, 
Sotirce:    Th*   Wallace    '76   Campaign,    by 
Charles  S.  Snider,  Executive  Director,  P.O. 
Box     1976,     Montgomery,    Alabama    36103, 
(May  15,  1975). 

AOR  1975-16:  Requests  of  Congresman 
John  Dingell. 

A.  Interpretation  of  Principal  Campaign 
Committee.  Reporting  Schedule,  and  Cam- 
paign Depository  Provisions  (Request  Edited 
by  the  Commission) 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  would  appreciate 
having  answers  to  the  following  questions 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendment  of  1974  •   •  • 

( 1 )  May  I  have  a  fuU  interpretation  of  the 
one  committee  requirement?  Under  the  new 
law,  may  more  tlian  one  commltee  remain 
in  e.\lstence,  and  U  so.  under  what  con- 
ditions? 

(2)  Under  the  amended  Act  It  Is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  uo  report  Is  necessary  to  be 
filed  provided  that  no  more  than  (1,000  wan 
received  or  expended  In  a  reporting  period. 
If  no  more  than  91,000  was  received  or  ex- 
pended. Is  there  any  obligation  to  file  a 
report?  My  specific  question  is,  would  a 
report  be  required  stating  "uo  more  than 
?1,000  recei\'ed  or  expended?" 

(3)  Is  there  a  time  limit  which  Is  Ira- 
posed  between  the  receipt  of  a  campaign 
contribtulon  and  the  deposit  of  such  a  cou- 
tfibiition  in  a  campaign  account?" 

JOUN  D.  DiNGEIX, 

Member  of  Congress. 

B.  Corporate  Contributions  from  Member- 
ship Organization  (Request  Edited  by  the 
Conunission ) . 

"De.*r  Mr.  Cu.urman:  I  am  writing  to  yoii 
lu  an  effort  to  clarify  a  question  with  regard 
to  a  contribution  to  my  Citizens  for  John 
D.   Dingell   Campaign  Couunlttee. 

The  contributor  Is  a  VFW  Post  which  Is  In- 
corporated. Can  a  contribution  be  accepted 
from  them,  although  they  are  Incorporated. 
If  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Board  is  taken 
approving  the  contribution?"  •  •  • 

John  D.  Dimcell. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Source :  Congressman  John  O.  Dingell, 
2210  Rayburn  House  Office  BiUldlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515,  (June  25.  1975). 

AOR  1975-17:  Request  by  Congressman 
Neal  (Campaign  Contributions  from  a  Part- 
nership) (Request  Edited  by  the  Commis- 
sion). 

"Dear  Sis:   I  would  appreciate  •   •   •  an 
advisory  opinion  on  the  following  question: 
"How  much  money  In  campaign  contribu- 
tions may  I  accept  from  a   two  or   three 
member  partnership?  •  •  ••• 

Stephen  L.  Ncal, 
Member  of  Congress:. 
Source:  Congres:,iiian  Stephen  L.  Neal,  602 
Cannon  Houfc  Office  Building,  W^ashlngton, 
D.C.  20515,  (June  12,  1978). 

Neil  Staeblec. 
Vice  Chairman  for  the  Federal  tlcc- 
Hon  Commission. 


THE  EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL— HJR.  5901 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  voted  against  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  H.R.  5901,  les^slatlon  mak- 
ing  appropriations   for   tbe  educatlOD 

division  and  related  agencies.  Yesterday 
I  voted  against  the  final  version  of  this 
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bill,  a  compromise  worked  out  by  the 
House  and  Senate. 

In  view  of  my  interest  In  education 
throughout  the  yesurs.  as  exemplified  dur- 
ing my  sei-vice  as  an  educator.  State 
senator,  and  Oovemor  of  South  Caro- 
hna,  I  feel  it  appropriate  to  comment  on 
the  votes  I  cast  on  this  particular  legis- 
lation. My  Interest  in  education  remains 
at  the  highest  level  ever,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced tiiat  education  is  tlie  hope  of  the 
Nation.  Education  Is  an  investment  in 
the  future,  and  I  shall  always  favor  pro- 
grams to  provide  the  best  educational 
oppoi'tunities  for  our  youth. 

In  spite  of  my  commitment  to  the  field 
of  education,  I  cannot  ignore  the  need  for 
tliis  Congress  to  exercise  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. The  total  cost  of  the  final  version 
of  this  bill  was  $7,480,312,952.  This  was 
$202,198,900  under  the  original  Senate 
version  but  $560,594,952  over  last  year's 
appropriation  and  a  whopping  $1,345,- 
973,952  over  the  administration's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  1976.  WiUi  a  projection 
of  a  national  deficit  for  fiscal  1976  of 
approximately  $60  biUion,  if  expenditmes 
can  be  held  just  to  the  level  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget,  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  another  $1.3  billion  added  to  our 
deficit — even  in  the  name  of  education. 
Mr.  President,  when  is  the  Congress 
going  to  face  up  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
fiscal  inesponsibmty  it  has  displayed  is 
one  of  tile  principal  reasons  for  our  re- 
cent depressed  economic  situation?  It  is 
particularly  disturbing  to  see  the  Con- 
gress begin  to  stoke  the  fires  of  uifiation 
just  when  tlie  country  is  beginning  to 
make  an  economic  upswing  with  some 
control  of  infiation. 

How  are  we  ever  going  to  have  any 
economic  stability  in  tliis  comitry  if  the 
Congress  will  not  face  up  to  the  hard 
decision  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
and  move  toward  a  balancetl  budget? 
The  attitude  that  has  existed  in  this 
Congress  for  the  past  decade — that  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  just  by  throwing 
money  at  them— has  got  to  be  stopped  or 
it  will  eventually  lead  to  the  economic 
ruin  of  oiur  Nation. 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation was  the  failure  of  the  conference 
committee  to  include  the  House  language 
regarding  busing  in  the  final  version  of 
the  bilL  The  House  language  imequlvo- 
cally  prohibited  any  of  tlie  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  bill  to  be  used  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students. 
The  Senate  language,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  final  bill,  was  not  as  pro- 
hibitive and  would  allow  fimds  to  be  used 
to  require  forced  busing  if  the  school  or 
school  district  were  not  classified  as  "de- 
segregated", as  defined  m  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  leaves  open 
to  interpretation  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  whether 
schools  have  "desegregated.'!  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Congress  should  face  up  to  the 
issue  of  forced  basing  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  once  and  for  all.  The  American 
people,  black  and  white,  do  not  want  it. 
and  ttali  Ccmgress  should  have  the  Intes- 
tinal fortltode  to  put  an  end  to  It.  Half- 
hearted attempts  and  wishy-washy  lan- 
guage will  not  suffice. 


'July  21,  197\ 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Ml-.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  was 
formed,  there  were  those  who  said  that 
it  would  not  work.  Congress,  it  was  said, 
could  not  control  itself  in  the  area  of 
spending  nor  could  it  form  a  imifled 
front  on  economic  issues. 

It  may  still  be  too  early  to  say  that  the 
naysayers  were  totally  wrong,  but  it  is 
not  too  early  to  point  out  that  early  indi- 
cations are  that  they  will  be  proved  in 
enor.  TTie  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  issued  its  first  report  on  the  econ- 
omy and  it  provides  significant  food  for 
tliought  for  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  Hobart  Rowen  wrote  of  the 
report  in  the  July  10,  1975,  is.sue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

It  is  a  thoroughly  profeswlonal  Job  that 
proves  the  wisdom  of  glvlug  the  Coagress 
au  Independent  role  in  the  foimulatiou  of 
Gadget  pohcy. 

It  1.3  an  indication  of  how  far  astray 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrhie  had 
gone  that  Mi-.  Rowen  should  speak  in 
tei-ms  of  "giving"  Congress— the  body 
with  constitutional  power  over  the  Na- 
tion's expenditures — a  voice  in  the  for- 
mation of  budget  policy  when  the  Con- 
gress should  be  the  voice  and  the  body 
as  well.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
Mr.  Rowen  has  to  say,  his  article  is  of 
some  solace  to  tliose  of  us  who  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  Congress  must  reas- 
sert its  rightful  authority  over  the  purse- 
strhigs  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rowen's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record 
There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
j  The  RivriN  Economic  Bfpoiit 

J  (By  Hobart  Rowen) 

.^itce  RlvllB's  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  produced  lt«  firflt  report  on  the  economy 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  Rep.  Brock 
Adams,  chairmen  of  the  two  new  budget 
committees  on  the  Hill,  are  JuetiflablF  proud 
of  it. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  a  staff 
directed  by  economist  Rlvlln,  it  is  a  thor- 
oughly professional  Job  that  proves  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  Congress  an  Independent  role 
In  the  formulation  of  budget  policy. 

And  although  the  report  sticks  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  CBO  provide  non-parti- 
san analysis  of  economic  policy  options.  It 
pulls  no  punches. 

Thus,  the  Rlvlln  report  says  that  "given 
the  depreceed  state  of  the  economy  at  the 
moment,  expansionary  fiscal  policies  to  re- 
duce unemployment  would  have  only  minor 
ill  effects  on  the  inflation  rate." 

To  concentrate  on  restrictive  policies  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  deficit  and  tighten  up 
monetary  policy,  the  report  adds,  would  not 
only  risk  aborting  whatever  economic  re- 
covery 18  in  prospect,  but  do  little  to  reduce 
inflation. 

Needless  to  say.  Treasury  Secretary  William 
E.  Blmbn,  champion  of  the  "old-time  re- 
ligion" that  abhors  budget  deficits,  vigor- 
ously disagrees  with  this  cautiously  stated 
conclusion.  Simon  argues  the  classic  line 
that  It  Is  best  not  to  push  too  hard  for  an 
expansion  of  the  economy  that  might  re-stir 
the  Inflationary  fires. 

Better  to  Uve  with  high  unemployment 
rates  now  than  even  higher  ones  in  a  new, 
big  bust,  Simon  feels. 


•The  good  Secretary  has  worried  too  lone 
and  too  loudly  about  inflation.  Three  months 
ago,  he  was  predicting  a  "crowding  out-  of 
private  borrowing  in  the  financial  markets 
because  of  the  pressures  of  the  federal  deficit 
But  as  others  of  his  cabinet  colleagues  con.i 
fess.  It  hasn't  happened,  and  isn't  likely  rn 
happen  unless  and  until  recovery  is  sub. 
stantially  more  advanced. 

Democrat  Arthur  M.  Okun,  who  now  ex- 
pects a  more  vigorous  economic  recovery  than 
some  of  his  liberal  pals,  points  out  that  the 
hopeful  scenario  that  he  sees  will  still  leave 
the  economy  at  the  end  of  1976  only  half 
way  back  to  where  it  was  in  the  summer  of 

In  other  words,  even  if  you  accept  the 
more  optimistic  Okun  thesis,  the  economy  Ht 
the  end  of  next  year  would  be  operating  with 
a  great  deal  of  idle  capacity  and  an  unem- 
ployment rate  over  7  per  cent. 

Given  that  outlook,  it  is  hard  to  buy  Si- 
mon's prescription  for  holding  back  on  eco- 
nomic stimulus.  Some  time  next  year.  If  then, 
may  be  the  time  to  be  worrying  about  infla- 
tion, not  now.  There  has  been  an  amazing 
retreat  from  price  inflation,  with  the  con- 
sumer Index  In  the  last  three  months  in- 
creashig  at  only  a  6  per  cent  rate.  That's 
less  than  half  the  rate  at  the  end  of  1974. 

What  Secretary  Simon  should  do  is  au- 
nounce  that  the  Whip  Inflation  Now  (WIN) 
campaign  has  produced  a  belated  victory 
relegating  Inflation  to  a  No.  2  priority,  behind 
the  No.  1  problem  of  restoring  full  emplov- 
ment.  ' 

That  won't  always  be  the  case.  As  Mrs. 
Rivlln  &  Co.  point  out,  hitting  the  expansion 
button  without  worrying  about  hiflation  can 
be  done  "only  when  the  economy  is  in  a  deep 
recession." 

Oiven  the  worry  about  Jobs,  the  report 
adds,  "it  would  be  very  surprising  If  pushing 
the  unemployment  rat©  down  from  9  per 
cent  to  7  or  8  per  cent  led  to  a  marked  escala- 
tion iu  wage  demands." 

One  uncertainty  about  prices,  of  coiu-se,  )s 
what  the  oil  cartel  will  do  in  the  fall.  An- 
other couple  of  dollars  per  barrel  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  new  inflationary  factor — and  one 
which  at  the  same  time  worsens  recession  by 
reducing  the  real  purchasing  power  of  con- 
sumers. 

If  the  administration  continues  meeldy.  to 
knuckle  imder  to  whatever  the  cartel  decides 
to  do,  it  will  certainly  have  to  consider  off- 
setting any  new  depressant  on  the  economy 
by  Junking  its  own  %2  per  barrel  import  duty 
and  asking  for  additional  tax  cuts. 

With  or  without  a  new  OPEC  "dictate," 
the  administration  and  Congress  should  be 
aggressively  seeking  to  cut  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  speed  economic  expansion,  and 
get  us  out  of  a  recession  that  the  CBO  says 
represents  a  loss  of  output  equal  to  $1,000 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  chUd  in  America. 


SEND  IT  BACK  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  there  has 
never  been  a  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the 
fact  that  the  New  Hampshire  election 
matter  sliould  be  sent  back  for  resolu- 
tion by  the  people  of  New  Hamp-shire. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  in  all  50 
States  feel  tlie  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  not  tlie  Senate,  should  decide 
who  shall  represent  them  in  this  bodj-. 

A  growing  list  of  editorial  writers  con- 
stitute an  overwhelming  consensus  that 
the  press  sliares  this  deep  and  gi-owhig 
conviction. 

My  good  friend  and  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Mr. 
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Jim  Flinchum.  In  tlie  July  15  edition  of 
tliat  newspaper,  addressed  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Senate  MAJop.rrr  Hitbts  Itself 

Tlie  Senate  will  debate,  if  necessary,  a  year 
from  now  on  the  issue  of  who  was  elected 
U.S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  majority 
leader  Mike  Mansfield  promised  yesterday. 
Mansfield  said  the  Senate  cannot  evade  Its 
constitutional  duty  in  the  issue  of  resolving 
the  Wyman-Durkin  contest.  He  might  have 
added  that  it  also  will  overlook  no  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  it  would  rather  stall  for- 
ever rather  than  get  a  clear  decision  as  to 
who  won. 

The  Republicans  and  a  few  Democrats 
with  more  sense  than  some  of  their  fellows 
are  willing  to  send  this  thing  back  where  it 
belongs,  to  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  to 
conduct  another  election  so  that  they  can 
have  the  final  word  on  whom  they  wish  to 
represent  them.  But  the  Senate  Democrats 
who  already  hold  a  huge  majority  (60  to  37 
Republicans  plus  one  independent  plus  one 
Conservative-Bepttblican)  apparently  are  not 
willing  to  risk  this;  so  in  a  remarkable  dis- 
play of  the  dog  in  the  manger  attitude,  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  maintain  a  state  cl 
Umbo  perhaps  indefinitely  rather  than  have 
it  decided  possibly  on  the  chance  of  its  going 
to  the  Republican,  Wyman. 

The  longer  this  thing  keeps  on,  the  greater 
the  leas  of  credibility  of  the  Senate  majority 
Democrats. 


S.  692— WILL  WORSEN  THE  NA- 
TION'S SHORTAGE  OF  NATURAL 
GAS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  devel- 
oping a  proper  solution  to  our  Nation's 
worsening  natural  gas  shortage  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  Important  of  all  the 
energy  Issues  to  be  addressed  by  this 
Congress.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  S.  692,  deal- 
ing with  the  natural  gas  issue  is  a  wholly 
inadequate  approach  to  this  critical  prob- 
lem. It  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  country  deserve  a  solution 
from  Congress  that  will  guarantee  suc- 
cess, not  one  mimicking  the  regidatory 
scheme  which  caused  the  natural  gas 
shortage  in  the  first  place. 

The  Commerce  Committee's  bill  will 
probably  be  debated  by  the  Senate  next 
we^.  Many  of  the  statements  in  the 
majority  report  accompanying  this  bill 
are  inaccurate  and  misleading.  They  can 
only  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  as  to 
the  proper  direction  for  Federal  natural 
gas  policy.  The  problem  is  so  serious  that 
any  approach  other  than  the  free  mar- 
ket, the  one  based  on  fundamental  eco- 
nomic principles  and  proved  successful 
in  the  intrastate  gas  market  and  for  all 
other  commodities,  is  inadequate.  In  or- 
der that  my  colleagues  would  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  many  fallacious  statements, 
arguments,  and  conclusions  contained  in 
the  majority  reports  I  should  like  to 
c<»nment  on  several  of  the  more  funda- 
mental, but  Inaccurate  and  Incorrect 
ones. 

The  basic  flaw  which  permeates  S.  692 
is  the  erroneous,  factual  assumption  on 
which  it  is  based;  namely,  that  the  cur- 


rent critical  shortage  would  have  come 
about  regardless  of  Federal  regulation 
of  the  wellhead  price  and  that  "natural 
gas  demand  has  mushroomed  primarily 
because  it  is  the  cleanest  burning  of  the 
fossil  fuels."  Thus,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  is  imwilling  to  face  the  glar- 
uig  fundamental  economic  facts  which 
have  been  accepted  by  practically  every 
objective  student  of  the  natural  gas 
shortage.  Cost-based  controlled  prices 
for  wellhead  sales  of  gas  in  interstate 
commerce  have  placed  severe  constraints 
on  the  abiUty  of  producers  to  explore 
for  and  develop  any  but  the  most  promis- 
ing sources  of  new  natui-al  gas  and  si- 
multaneously have  artificially  stimulated 
the  demand  for  this  valuable  resource. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  attempt  to 
prove  their  claim  that  Federal  regula- 
tion did  not  diminish  the  ability  of  pro- 
ducei-s  to  find  and  deliver  adequate  gas 
supplies  by  stating: 

Domestic  natural  gas  production  has  li:- 
creased  from  9  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1954 
(when  regulation  of  wellhead  natural  gas 
prices  was  required  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Phillips  case)  to  22  trillion  cubic 
feet  today. 

The  implication  of  this  statement  is 
totally  wrong.  Usage  of  natui'al  gas  in- 
creased because  of  high  demand,  and  this 
natural  gas  demand  was  and  still  is  stim- 
ulated by  the  artificially  low.  controlled 
price  for  interstate  natural  gas.  Ade- 
quate supplies  were  available  to  meet  this 
demand  primarily  because  of  drilling  ef- 
forts and  discoveries  made  prior  to  the 
time  controls  were  mandated  by  the 
Court.  Natural  gas  replaced  other  fuels, 
primarily  coal,  as  an  energy  source 
largely  for  an  economic  reason — it  was 
cheaper.  Federal  regulation  of  natm-al 
gas  prices  thus  had  the  additional  effects 
of  retarding  expansion  of  the  use  of 
coal,  of  crippling  the  coal  industry,  and 
of  discouraging  the  development  of  al- 
ternate energy  sources. 

What  is  much  more  significant,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  volume  of  reserves  added 
to  intei-state  supplj'  in  recent  yeai-s  has 
not  kept  pace  with  consumption.  These 
figures  are  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
size  of  exploration  and  development  ef- 
fort by  the  producers  and  prove  that  tJie 
FPC  price  has  not  succeeded  to  eUcit 
adequate  supply.  In  every  year  since 
1968,  the  new  reserves  added  in  the  Na- 
tion have  been  less  than  the  amount  of 
gas  produced  as  the  following  table  com- 
paring Interstate  reserves  additions  to 
consumption  demonstrates. 

RESERVES,   PRODUCTION,   AND   RESERVE   ADDITIONS   OF 
INTERSTATE  PIPELINES  FORM  15  DATA  (LOWER  4S  STATES) 

[Volumes  in  triffions  of  cubic  feet] 


End  of 

Net 

year 

r««t 

reserve 

reserves 

production 

additions 

1963. 

IAS 

9.4 

hK 

1%4 

iai2 

19t.l 
19S.1 

10.0 
10.4 
11.1 

10  7 

1965 

13  3 

1966. 

14.1 

1%/. 

in.1 

11.  S 

14.8 

1968. 

195.0 

12.6 

9.5 

1969. 

M7.S 

13.4 

6.1 

1970. 

173.  e 

14.1 

.04 

1971. 

16L3 

14.2 

1.9 

1972. 

146.9 

R2 

\v 

1971 

uia 

ULI 

It  is  false  and  misleading,  therefore, 
to  focus  on  production  figuies  alone  and 
conclude  that  the  pricing  mechanism 
which  has  governed  wellhead  prices  since 
1960  has  served  us  well.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  over  the  last  7  years,  the 
interstate  pipelines  have  been  unable  to 
matcli  production  with  new  reserve  addi- 
tions and  have  eaten  away  at  existing  re- 
serves in  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
customer  demands.  Tlie  frightening  re- 
sults of  this  trend  are  revealed  by  the 
FPCs  estimate  that  deliveries  from  pres- 
ently attached  reserves  to  interslate 
pipelines  will  decline  almost  16  pciccnt 
by  1976  and  over  30  percent  by  1978. 

Tlie  majority  report  furtlier  refeis  to 
recent  estimates  by  the  USGA  of  the  un- 
discovered natural  gas  resources  and 
then  implies  that  this  resource  base  !.'< 
"too  small  to  satisfy  the  huge  potential 
demand  for  clean  energy."  What  the  re- 
port does  not  say.  however,  is  that  the 
USGS  figures  are  merely  gues.'^es  at  com- 
pletely unknown  quantities.  Regardlefb. 
of  the  volume  of  undiscovered  re.sources. 
there  Ls  little  chance  of  ever  finding  and 
producing  any  of  these  resources  if  welLs 
are  not  drilled  to  explore  for  them.  These 
wells  v.'iU  not  be  drilled  if  the  pricins 
procedm-es  of  S.  692  are  adopted.  Tliui. 
the  consumer  will  be  deprived  of  this 
gas  and  forced  to  ase  substitutes  con- 
sisting of  hifeh  cost  foreign  oil,  SNG.  or 
coal. 

The  culprit  in  this  scenario  for  disaster 
is  the  regulation  of  the  wellhead  price, 
not  the  fact  that  natural  gas  is  the 
"cleanest  burning  of  the  fo-s^il  fuels." 
Cost-based  regulation,  including  the  use 
of  an  average  cost  as  a  ceiUng  rate, 
has  brought  an  exploratory  decUne.  For- 
mer Commissioner  Moody  has  concisely 
described  the  effect  of  this  ratemakirg 
approach  for  producers: 

These  average  cost-based  rates  have  the 
nppearance,  and  the  stated  purpose,  of  guard- 
ing consumers  against  the  extortion  of  ex- 
cessive profits  by  gas  producers.  But  such 
rates  have  the  Inevitable  effect  of  sealing 
oS  from  exploration  and  development  all 
but  the  most  profitable  drilling  opportuni- 
ties. What  occurs  after  an  PPC  rat*,  based 
on  average  costs,  is  announced?  Common 
sense  tells  me  that  gas  producers  begin  to 
measure  their  driUing  prospects  iu  terms  of 
profitability.  If  a  particular  drilling  prosper i 
will  be  profitable  at  the  FPC-set  rate  level. 
It  wUl  be  drilled:  if  the  economics  of  the 
venture  indicate  that  profitability  is  not  rea- 
sonably to  be  expected,  the  prospect  Is  not 
drilled.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reasonably 
prudent  operator  will  drill  when  his  own 
best  estimates  of  cost,  and  productivity,  tell 
him  that  if  he  finds  gas  he  can  seU  it  only 
at  a  loss.  Thus,  an  FPC  rate  is,  in  practical 
efi'ect,  a  ceiling  on  what  gas  wells  are  drilled-  - 
but  It  Is  not  a  ceiling  on  profit';. 

The  authors  of  the  Majority  Report 
admit  that  the  easily  accessible  large  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  have  been  dis- 
covered and  that  what  remains  is  in 
smaller  formations  and  more  difficult  to 
find.  New  reserves  will  be  found  at  deeper 
depths  and  in  hostile  and  costly  environ- 
ments. It  is  obvious  that  i-ates  based 
upon  average  "costs."  such  as  proposed 
In  the  bill,  must  be  eliminated  if  such 
suppUes  are  to  be  found.  The  Majority 
Report  admits  that — 

The  price  of  natural  gas  is  Important  to 
provide  sufficient  ineentlTe  to  facilitate  the 
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discovery  and  production  of  that  gas  which 
remains. 

But,  Just  when  the  reader  is  expecting 
to  hear  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of 
new  natural  gas  should  be  freed  from 
controls,  he  is  smacked  in  the  face  witli 
just  the  opposite: 

The  evidence  inescapably  suggests  that 
ceiling  prices  at  the  level  contemplated  in 
this  bill  would  bring  forth  essentially  the 
SMDie  volumes  of  gas  as  would  total  decon- 
Xt(A  of  new  natural  gas. 

This  startling  conclusion,  iu  light  oi" 
the  prior  discussion  is  completely  imsup- 
ported,  except  by  a  reference  to  the 
Project  Independence  Blueprint  Report 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. This  report  is  cited  by  the 
authors  for  the  proposition  that  a  price 
of  $2  or  more  per  MCF  in  1985  will  result 
in  production  in  the  lower  48  States  of 
about  the  same  volume  of  unassociated 
natural  gas — 19.41  Tcf— as  would  be  pro- 
duced at  a  price  of  80  cents  per  Mcf — 
19.114  Tcf.  Tracing  this  citation,  how- 
ever, reveals  that  the  Majority  Report 
has  committed  a  gi'os.s  abuse  iu  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  utilized  these  figm-es, 
which  were  obtained  out  of  context,  and 
without  reference  to  the  explanation, 
from  one  of  the  numerous  charts  and 
projections  contained  in  the  Project  In- 
dependence Report.  As  tlie  explanation 
to  this  chai-t  states: 

As  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  In  the  re- 
port, these  schedules  are  not  aupply  cinves 
In  an  economic  sense,  as  they  were  not  de- 
rived in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
economic  definition  of  a  supply  ciu-tc. 
They  are  mei-ely  the  aggregate  results  of 
projections  made  without  reference  to  mar- 
ket prices.  Therefore,  the  schedule  should  not 
be  read  "given  a  "price"  X,  we  project  produc- 
tion Y",  but  rather,  "'given  a  projected  pro- 
duction level  Y,  we  must  have  'pi-ice'  X  to 
break  even,  given  oiu"  re<iulred  rate  of  re- 
turn and  assumed  findings  per  foot  of  hole 
drilled.  "This  Is  a  major  distinction. 

It  is  gross  misi-epresentation  of  this 
type  which  belie  the  underlying  premise 
and  conclusion  of  the  majority  report 
that  this  legislation  will  facUitate  discov- 
ery and  production  of  the  remaining  sup- 
pUes  of  natm-al  gas  which  are  available. 
In  fact,  this  bill  will  choke  off  that  ef- 
fort, and  it  will  force  the  consumer  onto 
more  expensive  and  less  reliable  alterna- 
tive sources  faster  and  in  more  chaotic 
fashion  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
if  an  uncontrolled  market  price  for  our 
i-emaining  suppUes  of  gas  were  allowed. 

Thus  the  inescapable  conclusion  is — 
rather  than  proposing  legislation  which 
corrects  the  true  cause  of  the  shortage, 
the  majority  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee attempts  to  create  phantom  Issues 
and  deal  with  them. 

Let  us  now  look  critically  at  some  of 
the  specific  provisions  In  S.  692  and  the 
luisupported  conclusions  reached  In  the 
majority  report. 

At  the  very  outset  one  is  told  that  the 
bill  provides  new  incentives  to  insure 
maxlmimi  production.  The  first  of  these 
incentives  is  said  to  be  a  new  national 
ceiling  price  which  would  reflect  "pros- 
pective costs  and  profit  margins  high 
enough  to  attract  capital  for  gas  pro- 
ducing activities."  It  would  not  have 
these  results.  This  procedure  is  nothing 
more  than  the  inadequate  methodology 


now  being  used  by  the  PPG  and  which 
has  directly  led  to  the  natural  gas 
shortage. 

In  fact,  the  PPC  is  pennitted  only  lim- 
ited flexibility  to  set  the  rate  using  the 
above  criteria,  because  the  range  within 
which  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
would  be  allowed  to  establish  the  *new" 
ceilhig  price  begins  at  a  low  of  40  cents 
per  Mcf — which  is  20  percent  below  the 
base  i-ate  already-  established  by  the  FPC 
for  the  years  1973-74,  and  may  not  ex- 
ceed a  high  of  75  cents  per  Mcf— which 
is  below  current  replacement  cost  lev- 
els. Thus,  the  "incentive"  ceiling  set  by 
this  proposed  legislation  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  price  freeze  at  a  level  below  cur- 
rent costs.  Moreover,  these  rates  could 
not  be  changed  for  the  next  5  years  thus 
i"emoving  any  flexibility  to  adjust  to 
changing  costs. 

The  second  element  of  the  incentive 
built  into  thi.s  legislation  is  higher  prices 
for  certain  higher  cast  production  areas. 
S.  692  offers  nothing  new.  The  incentive 
is  now  available  to  producers  under  pres- 
ent law. 

The  thud  so-called  incentive,  which 
is  described  as  "in  essence,  decontrol  of 
gas  prices — for  onshore  gaswell  gas  found 
by  independent  producers,"  is  in  reality, 
a  aiare  and  a  delusion.  Never  has  the 
"decontrol"  label  been  so  badly  misused 
or  distorted.  The  purported  "exemption' 
for  independents  in  the  sale  of  onshore 
gas  was  recently  described  as  follows  by 
fonner  FPC  Commissioner  Rush  Moody, 
Jr..  iu  a  speech  to  tlie  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America: 

...  I  cannot  read  Section  203 (L),  or  any 
other  part  of  S.  692  as  deregiUatUig  anyone, 
anj-where.  FPC  has  control  over  ^i  of  the 
revenues  generated.  You  will  probably  have 
to  go  to  the  PPC  before  making  a  sale  for 
a  determination  that  you  are  a  qualified 
seller,  aud  that  your  gas  is  a  qualified  com- 
nwdlty.  If  you  seU  under  203  (L),  you  wiU 
have  special  reporting  requirements  imposed 
upou  you.  In  Section  203(L)  (2)  It  Is  stipu- 
lated that  the  FPC  "shall  collect  data  .  .  . 
from  producers  .  .  ."  who  use  203 (L)  sales 
procedures".  .  .  on  gss  exploration,  develop- 
ment, production  and  reserves  on  an  annual 
basis." 

Somehow,  this  does  not  add  up  to  deregu- 
lation to  me. 

Tlie  pricing  provisions  of  S.  692  are 
held  out  by  its  proponents  as  desirable 
because  they  will  produce  "certainty"  for 
producers.  The  comments  of  the  major- 
ity report  on  this  issue  begin  with  the 
proud  announcement: 

The  uncertainty  and  dclny  of  ro^iilatory 
proceedings  Is  eliminated. 

Is  this  so?  That  conclusion  certainly 
does  not  emerge  from  a  reading  of  S.  692 
itself.  Consider  the  problems  outlined  by 
fonner  Commissioner  Moody : 

In  order  to  discuss  the  pricing  aspects  of 
S.  692,  you  need  to  understand  first  that  this 
la  an  extremely  complex  piece  of  legislation, 
and  that  the  regulatory  pattern  which  it 
mandates  is  extremely  complex. 

For  example,  If  you  ask  "for  what  rate  will 
I  be  able  to  sell  new  gas?",  I  cannot  give  an 
answer  until  I  know: 

1.  What  is  your  FPC  classification?  Are 
you  a  producer,  a  small  producer,  a  producer 
who  qualifies  as  an  Independent,  or  an  affil- 
iate producer?  Each  of  these  Is  a  term  of 
art;  each  does  not  mean  what  you  might 
gue«  without  reading  the  bill;  but  you  can- 


not know  what  your  rate  structure  will  be 
until  yoiur  classification  Is  determined. 

2.  Before  I  can  tell  you  what  your  rate  will 
be,  I  must  know  whether  yoiu"  gas  will  be 
classified  as  "old"  gas,  "new"  gas,  "exempt • 
gas,  or  "Intrastate"  gas.  Again,  the  definitions 
are  technical,  and  will,  iu  my  judgment,  re- 
quire rulings  from  the  PPC  before  anyone 
knows  wliere  he  stands. 

3.  Before  telling  you  what  your  sales  rale 
will  be,  I  must  know  whether  your  gas  Is 
associated  or  .non-absociated. 

4.  Before  telling  you  what  your  sales  rate 
will  be,  I  miist  know  whether  your  gas  is 
produced  from  lajids  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral go\ernment  or  from  private  lands. 

5.  Before  telling  you  what  your  sales  rate 
v,-ill  be,  I  must  know  the  length  of  your  con- 
tract term. 

6.  Before  telling  you  what  j-our  sales  rate 
will  be,  I  must  know  >.vii*;n  your  teas  was  dis- 
covered, and  by  yhoni;  and  I  must  knon- 
when  it  was  dedicated  to  commerce. 

Now,  if  you  furnish  all  this  information  to 
me,  still  I  can  give  you  no  concrete  assurance 
as  to  what  your  sales  rate  will  be — except  in 
those  cases  where  you  are  marketing  gas 
from  acreage  previou>ly  dedicated  to  inter- 
.state  commerce. 

In  certain  other  respects,  however,  the 
majority  report  is  correct  is  concludmg 
that  the  proposed  pricing  provisions  will 
create  certainly,  although  not  neces- 
sarily the  kind  tJiat  the  drafters  intend. 
The  price  freeze  on  new  natural  gas  for 
a  period  of  5  years  witliin  the  range 
arbitrarily  set  by  S.  692  will  simply  create 
the  certainty  tliat  no  gas  supplies  which 
a  producer  thinks  will  be  luiprofitable  at 
that  rate  will  be  sought.  We  will  have  the 
certam  knowledge  with  S.  692  that  maxi- 
mum effoi"ts  to  find  and  develop  om"  re- 
maining resources  of  natm-al  gas  will  not 
occm'. 

The  majority  i-epoii;  in  its  summary 
contends  in  support  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions extending  for  the  first  time  Federal 
regulatory  controls  to  the  intrastate  mar- 
ket, that  there  will  be  a  "more  equitable 
distribution  of  available  supplies"  be- 
tween the  intra-  and  interstate  markets. 
But  consimiers  in  producing  States  have 
willingly  paid  for  years  free  market 
prices — averages  of  which  are  far  below 
the  Btu  equivalent  cartel  price  for  oil — 
which  have  in  tm'n  produced  adequate 
suppUes  to  balance  demand.  Taking  this 
gas  away,  as  provided  in  S.  692.  is  nothing 
more  tlian  legalized  tliievery. 

Furthermore,  no  explanation  is  given 
as  to  why  consmners  in  the  producing 
States  should  be  prevented  from  paying 
liigher  prices  m  order  to  obtaui  new 
supplies.  As  with  so  many  of  the  facile 
statements  contained  hi  the  majority 
report,  the  reader  is  simply  expected  to 
accept  the  invaUd  assumption  that  hiigher 
prices  will  not  brmg  forth  more  supply. 
Thus,  rather  than  stimulating  the  inter- 
state market  by  deregulating  the  price, 
the  bill  proposes  to  control  the  intrastate 
price  in  order  that  interstate  buyers  can 
compete.  An  ingenious  scheme.  No  one 
will  have  any  gas. 

This  analysis  sei-ves  to  illustrate  why 
this  legislation  cannot  possibly  achieve 
the  purpose  or  objectives  which  it£  pro- 
ponents hold  out  for  it.  To  the  contrary, 
S.  692  is  more  of  an  anticonsumer  than 
an  antiproducer  bill.  Its  enactment 
would  eliminate  the  normal  incentives 
provided  by  the  free  market.  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  a  devasting  blow  to  the 
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efforts  which  must  be  undertaken  if  this 
Nation  is  to  develop  its  own  energy  re- 
sources. The  abiUty  of  the  free  market  to 
balance  supply  and  demand  in  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry  has  recently  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Texas  intrastate  market. 
There,  when  shortages  developed,  the  op- 
eration of  the  free  market  resulted  in 
higher  prices.  This  in  turn  brought  about 
a  substantial  increase  in  drilling  activity 
and  thereafter  more  supply.  As  a  result, 
prices  to  consumers  in  Texas  are  decreas- 
ing as  supply  now  is  beginning  to  exceed 
demand. 

In  this  regard,  a  recent  Bushiess  Week 
article  states: 

.  .  .  some  Texas  oilmen  fear  that  talk  of 
even  a  temporary  gas  surplus  in  tiie  state 
will  bring  a  storm  of  critcism  from  congress- 
men who  charge  that  producers  are  with- 
holding gas  from  the  Interstate  market  to 
force  prices  up.  But  a  lot  of  oilmen  are  quick 
to  speak  out  anyway,  believing  that  the  turn- 
around In  the  Texas  market  proves  how  un- 
controlled energy  prices  can  eliminate  short- 
ages by  encouraging  new  supplies  and  dis- 
couraging unnecessary  demand.  Observes 
Kenneth  E.  Montague,  prestdont  of  Houston"s 
General  Crude  Oil  Co.:  "It's  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  when  a  market  Is 
allowed  to  function  freely." 

Except  for  proposals  such  as  Senate 
bill  S.  692  which  thwart  the  operation  of 
fundamental  economic  principles,  the 
free  market  could  operate  as  well  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Production  of  natural 
gas  resources  are  vital  to  achieving  a  rea- 
sonable transition  to  the  longer  term  de- 
velopment of  alternate  domestic  sources 
of  energy,  such  as  coal,  solar  and  nuclear 
power.  The  big  loser  under  S.  692  would 
be  the  consumer,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  authors  to  conceal  this  damaging 
fac"t. 


NATURAL  GAS  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Bartlett,  for  his  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  problems  surroimdhig  our 
domestic  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  retired  people  express- 
ing concern  over  the  Buckley  amendment 
that  woidd  deregulate  the  wellhead 
price  of  new  natural  gas. 

I  can  well  imderstand  their  concern 
over  the  prospects  of  higher  prices  for 
natural  gas  or  anything  else  for  that 
matter.  Inflation  strikes  harder  at  those 
on  retirement  and  fixed  incomes  and  I 
share  their  fears  of  further  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases. 

President  Ford  recognizes  inflation  as 
the  Nation's  most  serious  problem  and 
is,  in  my  opinion,  doing  his  best  to  com- 
bat the  double  threats  of  inflation  and 
recession  which  he  inherited. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  charges  made 
against  deregulation  of  natural  gas  by 
Ralph  Nader's  "PubUc  Citizen"  and  Lee 
C.  White's  Consumer  Federation  of  Am- 
erica are  inaccurate,  misleading,  and 
false. 

Inasmuch  as  at  least  two  Members  of 
this  body  have  circulated  the  views  of 
these  two  groups  in  dear  colleague  let- 
ters, I  feel  it  incumbent  to  present  the 
other  side  of  the  issue  as  well. 

Senator  Buckley  In  an  article  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  Washington  Post  did  an 


excellent  job  of  explaining  the  need  to 
deregulate  the  price  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead  and  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Washington  Post 
itself  has  also  done  an  excellent  job  in 
pointing  the  finger  at  FPC  regulation  of 
natural  gas  as  the  principal  reason  for 
the  shortages  that  may  this  winter  shut 
down  plants  across  the  country  and  wor- 
sen an  already  serious  imemployment 
problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  excerpts  from  Post  editorials  and 
other  newspaper  comment  aroimd  the 
country  also  be  printed  in  the  Recort). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2. » 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Ralph  Nader  has  con- 
tended that  there  is  no  energy  shortage 
but  only  a  contrived  shortage  created  by 
a  conspiracy  of  the  major  oil  companies 
and  Lee  White  has  charged  that  these 
same  companies  have  conspired  to  with- 
hold gas  from  the  market. 

Numerous  congressional  committees 
have  investigated  these  charges  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration.  None  of 
them  have  been  substantiated. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administratioii 
has,  in  fact,  issued  a  briefing  book  on 
new  gas  deregulation  which  was  based 
partly  on  testimony  and  studies  by  some 
of  these  committees,  particularly  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  and  its  study 
of  natural  gas  poUcies. 

The  conclusion  of  the  FEA  study  is 
tliat,  "There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
shortage  is  real.  Past  and  present  alle- 
gations that  the  shortage  is  due  to  the 
under  reporting  of  reserves  by  interstate 
pipelines  are  in  error  both  as  to  logic — 
pipelines  do  not  increase  their  rate  base 
by  paying  higher  prices — and  as  to 
methodology.  The  shortage  is  already 
severe  in  some  States.  Natural  gas  sup- 
plies last  winter  fell  short  of  promised 
delivery  by  1.7  trillion  cubic  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. By  the  end  of  1975,  that  figiure 
is  expected  to  rise  to  3.3  trillion  cubic 
feet  and  projections  for  future  years  are 
even  higher.  The  failure  to  enact  new 
gas  deregulation  will  result  in  miem- 
ployment,  higher  consiuner  costs  and  in- 
creased vulnerability  from  foreign  de- 
pendence. 

Also  refuted  by  the  FEA  report  are  the 
wild  and  unfounded  predictions  of  astro- 
nomical consumer  cost  increases  if  the 
Buckley  amendment  is  enacted. 

If  new  natural  gas  deregulation  wei-e 
enacted,  the  report  states,  the  average 
annual  residential  users  bill  would  in- 
crease much  less  in  percentage  terms 
then  the  field  price  because  most  gas  will 
be  flowing  imder  old  contracts  and  the 
field  price  represents  only  about  17  per- 
cent of  the  residential  user  charge.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  annual  resi- 
dential gas  bill  of  $156  would  rise  by  $25 
as  of  January  1,  1976,  even  if  all  new  gas 
prices  were  $1.50  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  and  new  gas  had  been  regulated  as 


of  January  1,  1973.  By  Januai7  1,  1980, 
the  cumulative  price  increase  would  be 
about  $72. 

The  highest  new  gas  price  now  allowed 
by  the  FPC  is  about  50  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  and  the  average  price 
paid  to  producers  is  about  26  cents.  Com- 
pare those  prices  with  a  deUvery  price 
of  $1.50  to  $2  for  foreign  produced  Uqui- 
fied  natural  gas  and  even  higher  prices 
for  gas  produced  from  coal  and  deregu- 
lation and  the  incentives  of  a  free  mar- 
ket place  make  sense.  Canadian  gas  vrill 
cost  the  United  States  $1.91  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

The  opponents  of  deregulation  make 
quite  an  issue  of  price  but  fail  to  explain 
how  consumers  would  benefit  from  low 
gas  prices  if  it  is  unobtainable  at  those 
prices. 

I  believe  anyone  who  fully  understands 
the  issue  and  is  not  basically  opposed  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  would  rather 
pay  a  price  more  nearly  the  true  value 
of  natural  gas  and  have  some  assurance 
of  a  continued  supply  rather  than  the 
tlireat  of  continued  shortages  at  un- 
realistically  lov.'  prices  under  FPC  regu- 
lation. 

If  competitive  natiu-al  gas  pricing  is 
not  restored  and  quickly  the  only  al- 
ternative will  Ije  an  allocation  of  the 
shortage.  The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  in 
an  editorial  pointed  up  the  fallacy  of 
continued  controls  and  the  depressing 
impact  of  price  regulations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial,  "Divid- 
ing Up  tlie  Shortage  No  Answer  to  Gas 
Crisis"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  e.xhibit  3.> 

Exhibit  1 

IFfom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  2,   1974J 

DrRt.r.n.\TiNO  Natotial  Gas 

(By  James  L.  Buckley) 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  recently 
announced  that  cutbacks  in  the  delivery  of 
natural  gas  by  interstate  pipelines  this  year 
will  exceed  last  year's  by  81  per  cent.  This 
stark  statistic  underscores  the  fact  that  oiu: 
most  immediate  chaUenge,  in  the  field  of 
energy,  is  to  expand  domestic  gas  production 
so  as  to  meet  the  demand  for  our  most  use- 
ful and  environmentally  acceptable  soiuce 
of  fuel. 

The  experts  agree  that  vast  amounts  of 
natural  gas  remain  to  be  discovered  within 
the  United  States.  They  also  agree  that  there 
is  one  measure  that  can  be  put  into  immedi- 
ate effect  that  will  stimulate  an  accelerated 
exploration  for  new  sources  of  gas  and  their 
conunitmeut  to  interstate  pipelines;  and  that 
step  is  to  free  "new"  natural  gas  (i.e.,  na- 
tural gaa  which  is  not  now  flowing  under 
contract  Ui  the  interstate  markets)  from 
the  price  controls  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  imposed  since  the  late  19S0s. 
As  the  Washington  Post  correctly  observed 
in  an  editorial  almost  two  years  ago,  the 
FPC  experience  has  been  "an  Instructive 
failure,  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
prices  on  any  policy  for  fuels  and  energy." 
The  facts  presented  in  exhaustive  Senate 
National  Ftiels  and  Energy  Policy  Study  hear- 
ings demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
wellhead  price  regulation  has  discouraged 
exploration,  and  has  caused  most  of  the  gas 
being  discovered  onshore  to  be  sold  in  un- 
regulated intrastate  markets. 

This  Is  why  the  deregulation  of  new  nat- 
ural gas  has  headed  most  lists  of  "energy 
musts,"  why  it  has  such  broad  backing  not 
only  froin  gns  distribution  companies  trying 
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to  avoid  further  curtailment  of  services,  but 
by  gas  consumers  as  well,  especially  busi- 
nesses which  face  major  cutbacks  In  opera- 
tions If  adequate  supplies  can't  be  assured. 
(It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  anticipated 
cuttMtcks  this  winter  may  cause  New  Jersey 
employers  to  lay  off  12,000  workers,  with  ad- 
verse effects  on  400,000  additional  workers 
In  related  Industries.) 

Yet,  because  of  widespread  misinforma- 
tion, there  Is  still  strong  opposition  to  de- 
regulation from  a  mistaken  understanding 
of  where  the  consumers'  Interests  He.  These 
critics  focus  solely  on  the  narrow  question 
of  the  price  of  natural  gas  delivered  to  a 
pipeline  to  the  total  exclusion  of  questions 
of  supply  or  of  the  cost  of  alternative 
sources.  They  also  vastly  exaggerate  the  cost 
Impact  of  deregulation  on  the  consumer. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  de- 
regulation would  coet  consumers  $9  blllion- 
$11  billion  a  year  over  the  next  several  years. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  vastly  different. 
Because  the  price  of  new  gas  would  be  aver- 
aged into  the  cost  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
gas  that  la  flowing  Into  interstate  pipelines 
under  long-term  contracts  at  prices  that  cur- 
renly  average  26.3  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  (MCF). 

The  most  conspicuously  high  estimates  of 
the  increase  in  consumer  prices  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  an  over-estimation  of  the 
amounts  of  "old"  natural  gas  contracts  which 
wui  expire  in  1875.  While  it  has  been  alleged 
that  "old"  natural  gas  contracts  totalling  1.6 
trUlion  cubic  feet  wUl  expire  In  1975,  the  only 
comprehensive  study  done  on  expiring  na- 
tural gas  contracts  actually  based  on  FPC 
records  ("The  Impact  of  Deregulation  on  Na- 
tural Gas  Prices"  by  Fost;r  Associates,  Inc.) 
shows  that  only  0.9  trillion  cubic  feet  of  na- 
tural gas  contracts  will  expire  through  Jan. 
1.  1977.  When  the  correct  estimates  are  used, 
the  estimates  made  suggesting  a  staggering 
burden  on  consumers  are  without  founda* 
tlon. 

The  following  figures,  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  offer  a  far  more 
accurate  imderstanding  of  the  Impact  of  de- 
reg\Uatlon  on  the  average  residential  con- 
sumer even  on  the  extreme  assumption  that 
the  market  price  of  new  natural  gas  would 
rise  as  high  as  $2.20  by  1980,  which  is  higher 
than  most  specialists  predict.  Based  on  this 
•aBumption,  the  total  Increase  in  cost  to  the 
average  residential  consximer  over  the  period 
from  1973  to  1980  would  aggregate  $180.21, 
for  an  average  increase  of  about  13.8  per  cent 
P«r  year.  The  increase  that  the  householder 
would  pay  In  the  year  1980  would  be  $38.35, 
or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  $3  per 
month. 

Now  no  one  enjoys  paying  higher  prices 
for  any  commodity,  however  convenient  or 
neceasaiy.  But  this  begs  the  question.  Given 
the  rate  at  which  the  gap  between  domestic 
■upply  and  demand  for  natural  gas  is  widen- 
ing (Shortfalls  of  as  much  as  25  per  cent  are 
expected  in  some  states  this  winter),  the 
question  is  not  what  the  consumer  would 
like  to  pay,  but  what  he  will  have  to  iya 
prepared  to  pay  in  order  to  be  assured  of  s\if - 
flclent  supplies  to  meet  his  demand. 

The  supplemental  needs  of  gas  consumers 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  can  be 
met  in  one  of  three  ways:  By  rapidly  In- 
creasing the  rate  of  development  and  com- 
mitment of  new  sources  of  domestic  natural 
gas  to  Interstate  pli>ellnes;  by  expanding  the 
ta>portatlon  of  liquified  natural  gas  (LNO) : 
and  by  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  na- 
tural gas  (8NO).  largely  from  Imported 
naptha  What  are  the  costs  of  these  alter- 
natives? Even  asstmung  that  the  Interstate 
pipelines  were  to  bid  up  the  price  of  new  gas 
to  the  energy  equivalent  of  the  average  cost 
of  dotneetle  and  foreign  crude  oil  now  being 
consumed  In  the  United  States,  the  price  of 
this  new  gas  would  be  approximately  $1.40 
per  Mur-  In  the  first  year,  this  would  raise 
the  current  45  cents  "city  gate"  price  of  plpe- 
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Hue  gas  delivered  to  the  Washington  area  by 
less  than  10  cents.  By  way  of  contrast,  syn- 
thetic gas  in  this  area  has  an  equivalent 
"city  gate"  cost  of  $3  per  MCP,  and  LNG  a 
cost  of  between  $2.50  and  $3  per  MCF;  and 
of  course,  each  of  these  latter  oommodlties 
is  dep::ndent  oa  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
In  light  of  these  facts,  can  anyone  really 
question  where  the  consumer  Interests  He? 
No  one  any  longer  refutes  the  fact  that 
current  natural  gas  shortages  are  the  direct 
result  of  artificially  low  prices  Imposed  by 
Fe;leral  Power  Comailsslon  regulations.  As 
a  predictable  result,  the  search  for  new  gas 
reserves  has  declined  sharply  over  the  period, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  gas  that  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  process  of  looking  for  oil  has 
been  sold  Intrastate  at  unregulated  prices. 
Thus  gas  distributors  in  consumer  states  are 
now  being  forced  to  supplement  supplies 
with  the  far  more  expensive  alternatives  pro- 
vided by  LNG  and  SNO.  Thus,  the  dereg- 
ulaUon  of  new  gas  is  the  only  sensible 
course  for  us  to  follow.  Failure  to  act 
promptly  win  inexorably  increa-se  the  price 
consumers  must  bear  without  any  sensible 
economic  rationale  for  doing  so. 

Question  has  been  raised  concerning  the 
responsiveness  of  those  seeking  to  su^Jly 
natural  gas  to  an  Increase  in  prices.  The  ex- 
perience in  my  own  state.  New  York,  pro- 
vides an  illustration  in  microcosm  of  what 
we  can  expect  on  a  nationwide  basis  if  the 
wellhead  price  of  natiuTil  gas  is  deregulated. 
In  early  1972.  natural  gas  produced  from 
wells  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State 
sold  for  30  cents  per  MCP.  Because  this  gas 
was  sold  only  in  the  free  market  (i.e..  intra- 
state), its  price  was  allowed  to  rise  as  de- 
mand increased.  By  1973.  the  price  had 
doubled  to  60  cents  per  MCF,  and  increased 
by  another  20  cents  in  1974.  However,  the 
number  of  natural  gas  new  wells  drilled  or 
reactivated  in  1973  rose  nearly  four  times 
and  producUon  nearly  tripled  (from  2.2  to 
an  estimated  6.0  million  cubic  feet  In  the 
current  year) ,  and  the  number  of  producing 
wells  rose  from  628  in  1971  to  an  estimated 
800  In  1974.  This  rapid  expansion  of  natural 
gas  exploration  and  production  has  occurred 
in  a  state  not  considered  to  be  an  oU  and 
gas  producing  state.  The  increase  In  prices 
has  provided  the  Incentive  for  entrepreneurs 
to  search  for  gas  in  New  York  State  where  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  economically 
feasible. 

One  final  matter.  It  Is  charged  that  the 
price  of  deregulated  gas  would  be  set  not  by 
the  marketplace  but  by  oU  Industry  monop- 
olists. The  massive  data  and  studies  collect- 
ed by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  the 
FPC.  and  other  public  and  private  eouixjes, 
however,  point  to  Just  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. The  price  at  which  natural  gas  wiU 
be  suppUed  will  be  as  close  to  free  market 
compeUUve  prices  as  any  commodity  In  the 
United  States.  This  would  occur  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  independent  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers in  the  U.a  so  that  no  producer  or 
smaU  group  ot  producers  could  maintain 
control  over  the  price  of  natiu^  gas.  In  its 
1973  annual  report  to  the  Congress,  the  FPC 
stated  that  "after  careful  analysis,  we  have 
concluded  that  workable  competition  exists 
in  the  natural  gas  production  industries  "  A 
similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Ped- 
ersl  Trade  Commission  In  a  staff  report  pub- 
lished earlier  this  year  In  which  It  was  noted 
that  "ooocentration  Is  relatively  low  In  nat- 
ural gas  producUon." 

Thus,  we  have  an  Ideal  set  of  circum- 
stances for  the  marketplace  to  work  efBclent- 
ly:  a  strong  but  unsatisfied  consumer  de- 
mand, a  competitive  Industry,  and  an  In- 
place  distribution  system,  we  now  need  only 
take  the  final  step  to  make  the  marketplace 
work:  free  the  price  so  that  new  suppUes  ot 
natural  gas  can  be  developed  and  brought 
to  the  market. 
It  Is  for  all  these  reasons  that  the  regu- 


latory agency  Itself  advocates  deregulation. 
In  a  letter  dated  Oct.  2,  1974,  conveying  the 
Commission's  endorsement  of  a  pending 
amendment  to  deregulate  new  natural  eas 
FPC  Chairman  Nasslkas  stated:  "The' 
Amendment  will  more  nearly  enable  mar- 
ket forces  to  aUocate  effectively  our  natural 
gas  resources,  and  should  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  domestic  gas  sup- 
plies. The  Commission  believes  these  ob- 
jectives to  be  of  prime  Importance  to  the 
American  natural  gas  consumers." 


Exhibit  2 

[From  ihe  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3,  1975 j 
Gas  Prices  and  Jellybeans 

A.5  the  shortage  of  natural  gas  grows  more 
serious  in  the  Washington  area,  some  cus- 
tomers are  being  forced  to  convert  to  oU 
Nobody  converts  voluntarily.  The  price  of  gas 
to  a  large  customer  is  $1.60  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  Tlie  equivalent  energy  in  the 
form  of  fuel  oil  is  now  up  around  $2  60 
That  difference  is,  in  fact,  the  explanation 
of  the  gas  shortage.  There  are  three  basic 
fuels.  Congress  Insists  on  holding  the  price 
of  gas  far  below  the  prices  of  oU  and  coal. 
That  is  the  heart  of  the  controversy  over 
the  deregvUatlon  of  natural  gas. 

The  way  to  deal  with  the  gas  shortage  is 
to  deregulate  the  price.  In  present  circum- 
stances, it  ought  to  be  done  in  stages,  over 
several  years,  to  cushion  the  impact.  No  one 
can  exactly  say  where  fuel  prices  will  be  sev- 
eral years  from  now.  But  they  certainly  will 
not  return  to  the  level  of  two  years  ago.  The 
basic  reason  for  the  great  upswing  in  fuel 
costs  is  not  the  producers"  cartel  but  a  world- 
wide surge  of  demand  for  cheap  fuel.  Higher 
prices  are  a  signal  that  supplies  are  not  un- 
limited and  we  have  to  begin  conserving. 
Price  controls  merely  suppress  that  warning 
signal.  Natural  gas  cvu-rently  provides  one- 
third  of  this  country's  energy  supply.  We 
can  afford  to  make  mistakes  in  our  national 
poUcy  on  jeUybeans,  but  not  on  basic  fuels. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  26,  1975 J 
Natural  Gas:   What  to  Do 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  wrestled 
for  weeks  with  the  question  of  taking  price 
controls  off  natural  gas  producers,  and  ap- 
proved a  bUl  that  contributes  Uttle  or  noth- 
ing to  the  main  goal:  to  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  supplies  of  gas  In  time 
to  avoid  a  serious  shortage.  We  believe  that 
Congress  can  do  better.  As  Sen.  John  V.  Tun- 
ney  (D-Calif.)  has  pointed  out  In  defense 
of  his  support  of  deregulation,  cheap  gas 
won't  do  consumers  much  good  if  there  isn't 
enough  gas  to  go  around.  And  there  won't 
be  if  the  law  isn't  changed. 

Artificially  depressed  prices  have  made 
natural  gas  a  bargain  for  consumers,  but 
have  created  a  growing  disincentive  for  Its 
production. 

No  Callfomlan  would  like  having  to  spend 
$1,000  at  more  to  convert  from  gas  to  elec- 
tric cooking  and  heating.  And  the  electric 
utilities  might  not  have  the  power  to  spare. 
Even  If  they  did.  It  would  not  be  cheap 
power,  because  the  generating  plants  would 
be  burning  fuel  oil  costing  up  to  $16  per  bar- 
rel, several  times  today's  natural  gas  prices. 

A  so-called  compromise  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and 
awaits  action  on  the  floor.  It  would  deregu- 
late Independent  producers,  but  would  allow 
the  23  largest  companies — which  account  for 
80%  of  natural  gas  production — to  sell  their 
gas  for  no  more  than  75  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  In  addition,  the  measure  would 
extend  federal  controls  to  tntrastate  sales  of 
gas,  thereby  forcing  an  actual  rollback  of 
prices  from  cmTent  levels. 

This  U  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  (S.  692). 
It  might  comfort  consumers  in  the  short  run. 
But  since  It  would  do  little  or  nothing  to 
ln«reaae  gas  supplies — and  might  even  causa 
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Iiurther  contraction — It  would  hurt  con.sum- 
ers  in  the  long  run. 

Inoustkiai.  Wasteland 

Half  of  all  the  energy  used  by  indtistry 
in  America  comes  from  natural  gas  And  the 
industries  in  the  Midwestern,  Northeastern 
and  Middle-Atlantic  states  are  being  told 
that  there  isn't  enough  gas  available  to  keep 
them  running  at  full  capacity  the  winter 
of  1975-76. 

This  13  ridiculous,  because  we  have  the 
gas  right  here! 

The  federal  Energ.v  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  tells  us  that  there 
are  at  least  500  trillion  cubic  feet  of  uatiwal 
gas  locked  in  the  Devonian  shale  formatlous 
in  Ohio.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama,  Tennessee.  West  Vlrgiuia, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

What  do  you  think  about  tliat.  New  York? 
How  about  that,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire?  Can 
the  factories  in  Ohio,  Illluois,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan. Kentucky.  Tennessee  and  Alabama  use 
tms  gas?  And  how  about  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  Delaware.  Washington,  D.C., 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina? 

Let  us  all  Join  forces  now.  Govenunent, 
Industry,  labor  and  the  scientitic  community 
to  develop  ALL  the  gas  we  know  is  here  to 
keep  the  fiaine  of  American  industry 
burning." 

(From  the  San  Fi-ancisco  Exaiiiinci'.  .i\uie  1, 

1975] 

California's  Need  for  Alaskan  Gas 

Proposals  that  California's  natural  gas 
tuiiitles  put  up  front  m()ney  for  develop- 
ment of  new  gas  sources  in  Alaska's  North 
Slope  fields  are  before  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission.  Under  the  proposals 
the  State's  gas  consumers  would  pay  higher 
rates  now  as  a  step  toward  assuring  them 
supplies  of  scarce  natural  ga«  in  the  1980s 
and  908. 

Eighty-six  pwcent  ol  all  California  house- 
holds— more  than  17  million  people — rely  on 
natural  gas  for  winter  heating.  Natural  gas  is 
the  chief  and  virtually  Indispensable  source 
of  energy  for  scores  of  California's  major 
industries,  the  giant  food  processing  industry 
among  them. 

In  the  long  term,  meaning  1985  and  be- 
yond, the  imdisputed  testimony  before  the 
utilities  commission  is  that  supplies  from 
existing  sources — approximately  two  trillion 
cubic  feet  a  year — will  shrink  to  a  trickle. 

[From  the  New  York  Dailv  News,  June  14, 

1976] 

Never  Say  Die 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  kicking 
around  an  idea  that  agency  bigwigs  believe 
might  alleviate  the  natural  gas  shortage 
caused,  for  the  most  part,  by  FPC  regulation 
of  wellhead  gas  prices.  The  solution:  Put 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
supplying  the  fuel. 

Here  Is  an  example,  par  excellence,  of  how 
the  minds  of  Big  Brother-oriented  bureau- 
crats work.  When  federal  Intervention  screws 
up  the  market  place,  they  automatically  look 
to  further  government  meddling  as  a  cure 
for  the  ailment. 

A  far  better  idea  would  be  to  deregulate 
gas  prices  altogether  at  the  wellhead,  and 
let  nature  take  its  course.  But  that  seems  to 
be  too  simple  and  logical  an  answer  for  the 
big  brains  In  Wa8hlngt<m. 

fProm  the  San  Francisco  Examiner-Clirou- 
icle.  June  1, 1975] 
Comment  ART 
Elghty-slx  per  cent  of  all  California  house- 
holds— more  than  17  million  people — rely  on 
natural  gas  for  winter  heating.  Natural  gas 
is  the  chief  and  virtually  indispensable  source 
of  energy  for  scores  of  California's  major 


Industries,  the  giant  food  processing  indus- 
try among  them. 

The  outlook  for  future  suppUes  is  bleak. 
In  the  near  term,  meaning  the  next  four 
years,  declines  in  supply  will  be  so  substan- 
tial that  the  utilltle.s  commission  has  or- 
dered schedules  for  curtailment  of  service 
to  many  commercial  consumers. 

In  the  long  term,  meaning  1985  and  be- 
yond, the  tindisputed  testimony  before  the 
utilities  commission  is  that  supplies  from 
existing  sources — approximately  two  trillion 
cubic  feet  a  year — will  shrink  to  a  trickle. 

While  the  Alaskan  fields  cannot  meet  all 
of  California's  needs — other  states  either  are 
or  will  be  competing  for  the  same  gas — they 
c«n  help  tubstantUUy.  Alaska's  P»rudhoe 
Bay  field  has  proven  reserves  of  24  trillion 
cubic  feet.  Potential  reserves  In  the  total 
North  Slope  urt^  are  put  at  114  trillion  cubic 
feet. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star.  June  14,  1976] 
Debegth  ATioN  New  Gas  Prices 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC I  re- 
ports that  the  nation's  natural  gae  \itlllties 
estimate  they  will  be  almost  20  percent 
short  of  gas  needed  to  meet  firm  require- 
ments over  the  next  12  montlis.  But  another 
federal  agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Commin- 
slon  (FTC),  accuses  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try of  underestimating  available  reserves  in 
a  move  't«nt-f.inount  to  collusive  price  rlg- 
glnp.' 

In  this  confusing  atmosphere.  Congress 
continues  to  argue  al>out  whether  to  aban- 
don or  change  the  way  in  which  prices  are 
regulated  on  natural  gas.  The  record,  we 
think,  suggests  the  government  must  either 
get  into  regulation  more  deeply  than  it  al- 
ready is.  and  for  other  fuels  as  well  as  gae. 
or  it  should  abandon  regulation  of  at  least 
new  natural  gas  discoveries. 

We  believe  reregulatlou  shovild  be  tried 
first.  Control  has  worked  to  the  nation's  dis- 
advantage during  the  20  years  it  has  been  in 
effect. 

Desirable  because  It  L'^  a  clean  fuel,  gas 
also  was  given  the  advaulage  of  a  relatively 
lower  price.  Its  share  of  Ithe  energy  market 
has  doubled  in  the  past  25  years.  Coal's  share 
has  been  cut  In  half. 

The  low  rettirn  also  has  worked  to  dis- 
courage industry  exploration  for  additional 
gas  supplies.  The  cost  of  finding  gas  rose, 
but  the  price  didn't  go  up  along  with  it.  On 
top  of  that.  Intrastate  purchasers  of  gas  are 
not  subject  to  price  regulation,  and  Intra- 
state prices  have  risen  to  three  times  the 
regulated  price  for  gas  going  into  the  inter- 
state pipelines,  with  the  not  unexpected 
result  that  the  intrastate  market  is  getting 
more  than  its  share  of  the  gas. 

It's  clear  to  us  that  we  haven't  found  the 
right  way  to  regulate  the  price  of  energy  nor 
do  we  feel  the  nation  wants  at  this  point  to 
undertake  a  more  comprehensive  plan  for 
regulation.  Let's  ease  off  on  the  controls  and 
see  if  the  results  aren't  better  than  v.'hut  we 
have. 

[Frotn   the    Portland    Oregonian,   June    18, 

1976] 

Editorial 

President  Ford  has  waited  with  growing 
Impatience  for  Congress  to  either  support  the 
administration  or  produce  Its  own  energy 
program,  but  the  Congress  has  done  nothing 
but  swallow  air.  Its  failure  to  move  on  oil 
conservation  and  energy  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

The  nation  is  spending  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion a  year  for  foreign  oil  and  the  percentage 
of  these  Imports  is  climbing  while  there  is 
talk  among  the  oil-producing  nations  of 
another  price  increase.  Meanwhile,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  encoiu-age  exploration  for 
natural  gas,  which  U  In  short  supply.  Many 
sections  of  the  country  face  a  severe  hard- 
ship next  winter  if  extreme  cold  v/eathcr 
Is  experienced. 


[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  June  23, 

1975] 

EDrroaiAi, 

On  n  single  day  last  week  tbe&e  events  oc- 
curred : 

The  House  gave  final  approval  to  a  weak 
energy  tax  bill  that  would  do  very  little  to 
promote  fuel  conservation  or  reduce  imports 
of  increasingly  higher-priced  petroleum. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  set  its 
face  to  the  past  and  voted  to  retain  the 
p'-esent  xini-ealistlc  controlled  price  of  "old" 
Oil  while  rolling  back  the  currently  uncon- 
trolled price  of  "new"  oil.  Those  actions  are 
a  prescription  for  reduced  development  of 
domestic  oil  resjovuces. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Snivey  reported  that 
undiscovered  recoverable  resources  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  liquids  apparently  are  much  les» 
than  previously  estimated.  The  combined 
estimate  now  ranges  from  61  billion  to  149 
billion  barrels.  In  March.  1974.  the  com- 
bined estimate  w«.s  l>etween  200  and  400  bil- 
lion barrels. 

[From  the  Wiishinjcton  Ptjsi.  July  3, 1H75] 

Ford  Waknkd  of  Iack  of  Nati'RAl  Gas 

President  Poi-d  was  told  by  energy  advLsein 
yesterday  that  the  nation  faces  a  serious 
shortage  of  natural  gas  this  winter. 

In  a  meeting  with  Federal  Energy  Adiniu- 
Istiator  Frank  G.  Zarb  and  other  advisers, 
Mr.  Ford  was  warned  that  many  Midwestern 
and  Northeastern  states  can  expect  "short- 
ages that  cannot  be  made  up  by  other  fuels." 
White  House  press  secretary  Ron  Nesvsen 
said. 

Nessen  .said  the  sliortages  would  apply 
"entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  industrial 
users." 

Earlier,  asked  whei'ner  the  nation  could 
expect  a  shortage  of  gasoline  this  summer, 
Nessen  said  no.  He  did  not  elaborate. 

Natural  gas  supplies  last  winter  fell  short 
of  promised  delivery  by  1.7  trillion  cubic 
feet,  Nessen  said.  By  the  end  of  1975,  that 
figiu-e  is  expected  to  rise  to  3.3  trillion  cubic 
feet,  and  projections  for  subsequent  yeare 
are  even  higher,  he  said. 

Nessen  said  the  President  believes  that 
the  expected  shortage  will  be  at  least  partial- 
ly caused  by  the  federal  price  controls  now 
In  effect  on  nattual  gas  In  interstate  com- 
merce, and  that  during  the  meeting  Mr. 
Ford  called  for  an  end  to  thohe  controls,  hh 
he  has  in  the  past. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Fanner] 
A  Race  Against  Time 

There  are  certainties  and  uncertainties 
about  natural  gas  production,  the  Farmer 
learned  in  a  recent  tour  of  Gulf  of  Mexico 
developmental   gas  fields,   on   and  offshore. 

Chief  among  the  certainties:  Demand  is 
fast  outstripping  present  natural  gas  pro- 
duction. Gas  usage  has  doubled  since  1964; 
by  1985,  it  Is  expected  to  dotible  again. 

The  Pearson-Bentsen  amendment  to  U.S. 
Senate  Bill  692  (Natural  Gas  Production  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975),  soon  to  be  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  would  be  of  immense 
help  In  the  natural  gas  situation.  Its  passage 
wotild  give  the  go-ahead  to  gas  reserve  de- 
velopment by  Immediate  decontrol  of  well- 
head prices  for  new  onshore  gas  and  gradual 
price  control  phaseout  of  new  offshore  gas. 
The  alternative  may  be  to  curtail  develop- 
ment of  new  gas  reserves  for  lack  of  economic 
Incentive  and  to  be  at  mercy  of  foreign 
petroleum  suppliers. 

[From  Uie  Washington  Post,  July  9,  1975] 
Natural  Oas  and  Next  Winter 
The  eastern  seaboard  is  going  to  get  much 
less  nattiral  gas  over  the  coming  winter  than 
last  year.  Consider  a  specific  case:  the  city 
of  Danville,  Va.,  down  near  the  North  Caro- 
lina border.  Its  population  is  46,000.  Its 
principal  Industry  is  Dan  River  Mills,  a  huge 
textile    manufacturer,    that    employs    9.000 
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people.  Dan  River  llllls  has  to  have  gas  tor 
the  doth  flnlBhlng  process,  which  requires 
an  open  flame.  Without  gas.  the  factory 
shuts  down. 

This  country  has  been  treated  very  kindly 
by  the  weather.  Since  the  gigantic  rise  In 
fuel  prices  at  the  end  of  1973,  both  winters 
have  been  unusually  warm.  Less  gas  used 
for  heating  means  more  available  for  Indus- 
try— but  the  reverse  Is  also  true.  A  wise  and 
foresighted  nation  would  not  count  on  a 
third  warm  winter  In  a  row. 

ExHTBrr  3 
Dividing  Up  ths  Shortage  No  Answer  to 
Gas  Crisis 
The  staff  report  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission gives  a  disturbing  picture  of  the 
future  for  natural-gas  supply  In  the  U.S.  It 
concludes  that  there's  little  chance  of  ever 
finding  enough  gas  to  satisfy  all  the  poten- 
tial customers,  and  therefore  measures  to 
share  the  shortage  should  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately. 

Most  Industry  observers  will  agree  partially 
with  the  FPC  staff  assessment  of  the  gas- 
supply  situation.  It  is  ominous,  and  It  has 
been  for  many  years  under  the  repressive 
hand  of  price  regulation.  Oas  producers  long 
have  warned  that  Just  such  a  supply  crisis 
as  outlined  by  FPC  would  come  to  pass  un- 
less gas  prices  were  freed  to  give  incentive 
for  finding  new  reserves. 

But  the  supply  outlook  still  may  not  be 
hopeless,  and  certainly  other  measures  to  in- 
crease supply  and  dampen  demand  should 
bo  tried  before  full  allocation  with  all  ita 
political  implications  is  imposed. 

A  defeatist  psychology  dominates  the  re- 
port. 

The  FPC  staff,  in  the  first  place,  doesn't 
have  enough  confidence  in  the  industry's 
ability  to  find  more  gas.  The  distorted  picture 
doesn't  have  to  happen.  The  industry  has 
operated  for  20  years  under  the  depressing 
impact  of  strict  price  regulations.  Given 
the  Incentive  of  a  free  market,  a  vigorous 
exploration  drive  can  be  mounted.  There's 
much  gas  to  be  foimd  in  Alaska,  in  vast  un- 
tested offshore  areas,  and  even  on  land  In 
the  Lower  48  states. 

The  PPC  staff  is  correct  that  new  reserves 
cant  supply  all  potential  demand.  Under 
new  environmental  regulations  the  potential 
demand  for  gas  Is  Just  too  great,  especially 
when  the  price  Is  artlflclally  made  cheap  by 
regulation.  But  potential  demand  can  be  re- 
duced sharply  by  competitive  gas  pricing,  by 
measures  to  conserve  gas,  and  by  switching 
Industrial  xisers  to  alternative  fuels. 

Coal,  synthetics,  and  nuclear  fuels  must 
be  developed  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  supply 
void.  The  FPC  staff  report  does  not  sufQclent- 
ly  stress  these  alternatives,  especially  the  use 
of  eocJ,  of  which  the  TJ3.  has  vast  reserves 
which  are  penalized  by  environmental  laws. 
Increasing  energy  supply  Is  by  far  prefer- 
able to  full  allocation.  The  FPC  already  is 
aUocatlng  soppllas  of  Interstate  pipelines  im- 
der  Ita  curtailment  orders.  Legislation  pend- 
ing before  Congress  would  result  In  alloca- 
tion of  Intrastate  supplies  as  well.  Consnmera 
and  their  supporters  In  CMigress  will  fight 
for  a  "fair  share"  of  an  e-ver-dwindling  sup- 
ply. Producing  states  could  be  forced  to  share 
their  supply  with  more  politically  powerful 
regions  served  by  the  Interstate  lines. 

There's  danger  that,  in  the  political 
wrangling,  pollUclans  will  lose  sight  of  the 
dire  need  to  free  gas  prices  and  provide  other 
Incentives  for  finding  more  reeerves.  Politics 
will  replace  the  economics  of  the  free  mar- 
ket as  the  basis  for  regulation.  This  Is  an 
approach  sure  to  choke  off  new  supply.  Allo- 
cation should  be  only  the  last  resort  after 
every  effort  at  Increasing  supply  by  new  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  alternate  fuels  has  been 
exhauated. 
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ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  complementing  Senators  Han- 
sen and  Bakzlett  for  their  fine  remarks 
on  this  issue.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  their  fine  presentation  by  my  own 
presentation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  have 
before  it,  soon  now,  perhaps  even  next 
week,  a  bill  which  could  very  well  make 
the  difference  between  sound  energy  pol- 
icy and  continued  empty  rhetoric. 

Mr.  President,  the  coming  shortfall  in 
natural  gas  /feupplies,  given  a  severe  win- 
ter, v\\\  be  catastropic  Indeed.  The  prob- 
lem is  enormous  and  the  only  real  solu- 
tion will  not  be  an  easy  one  for  us  to 
accept.  It  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  moral  leadership  and  courage  on  the 
part  of  this  body  to  admit  the  policies  of 
the  past  on  this  issue  no  longer  work; 
and  that  we  must  look  to  individual  initi- 
ative to  find  our  ultimate  answer,  instead 
of  bureaucratic  regulation. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  so  many  academic  au- 
thorities have  spoken  on  the  need  for 
prudent  congi-essional  action  to  remove 
Government  price  controls  from  new  in- 
terstate natui-al  gas. 

Let  me  name  a  few :  Stephen  G.  Breyer, 
professor   of    law.    Harvard;    Paul    W. 
Macavoy,  professor  of  economics,  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Keith 
C.  Brown,  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Purdue  University;  Dr.  William 
A.    Johnson,    professor    of    economics, 
George  Washington  University;  Herman 
Kahn,  head  Hudson  Institute;  Walter  J. 
Mead,  professor  of  economics.  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara;  Milton 
Russel,  professor  of  economics,  Southern 
Illinois  University;    Clark  A.  Hawkins, 
associate  professor  of  finance  and  eco- 
nomics; John  J.  Schanz,  Jr.,  professor  of 
economics.  University  of  Arizona;  Hel- 
mut J.  Fi-ank,  professor  of  natural  re- 
sources and  senior  research  economist, 
University  of  Denver;  Edward  W.  Erick- 
son,  professor  of  economics  and  business. 
North  Carolina  State  University;  Robert 
W.  Spann,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Univer- 
sity;  Dr.  Norman  B.  Tare,  consulting 
economist,  Washington.  D.C.;  Prof.  Ed- 
mund Kitch,  University  of  Chicago;  Prof. 
Edward  J.  MitcheU,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Dr.  Robert  8.  Plndyck,  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Ezra  Solomon, 
professor  of  finance,  Stanford  University; 
Robert  B.  Helms,  senior  staff  member, 
American  Enterprise  Institute;  Thomas 
Gale  Moore,  senior  fellow.  Hoover  Insti- 
tute, Stanford  University;  and  William 
H.  Riker,  professor  of  political  science. 
University  of  Rochester. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  the  academic 
community,  but  some  members  of  the 
Nation's  media  have  also  Joined  in  the 
public  request  for  more  natural  gas 
supidies. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  Sena- 
tor Hansen  has  previously  noted  several 
of  these  references  by  the  media. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  efforts 
to  give  Americans  the  energy  supply  they 
want  and  deserve,  as  well  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  letters,  phone  calls, 
and  telegrams  that  concerned  citizens 
have  made  on  this  behalf. 


Mr.  President,  when  S.  692  comes  be- 
fore us,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
hopefully  will  seize  this  opportunity  to 
turn  our  performance  around  and  begin 
the  work  to  get  this  Nation  back  on 
track. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  quotes  from  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  academic 
community  as  well  as  several  media  edi- 
torials and  articles  on  the  issue  of 
natural  gas  regulation  be  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opinions  of  Natural  Gas  Rkculation 
( By  Stephen  G.  Breyer,  professor  of  law,  Har- 
vard University,  and  PaiU  W.  Macavoy,  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology) 

We  believe  that  natural  gas  regulation  has 
hurt  more  consumers  than  it  has  helped.  It 
Is  widely  recognized  that  regulation  brought 
about  a  reserve  shortage  beginning  in  1962, 
which  grew  Into  an  actual  prodiiction.  short- 
age hi  1909.  But,  it  Is  less  often  noted  that 
these  shortages  directly  raised  fuel  costs  for 
consumers,  for  they  led  millions  of  consum- 
ers who  might  have  used  gas  to  rely  Instead 
on  other,  more  expensive  fuels  ...  if  existing 
regulations  keeps  gas  prices  low,  it  may  save 
present  consumers  of  gas  billions  of  dollars. 
But,  it  will  do  so  only  by  imposing  great  costs 
(we  predict  greater  costs)  upon  other  con- 
sumers— consumers  of,  say,  oU  or  electricity 
who  might  otherwise  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  gas,  consumers  of  natural  gas  whose 
reserve  backing  is  no  longer  adequate,  and 
customers  of  firms  whose  products  wotild  be 
cheaper  were  natural  gas  obtainable.* 

To  hold  down  new  gas  prices  will  decrease 
gas  production,  creating  a  shortage  and,  by 
driving  smaller,  higher  cost  producers  out  of 
business.  Increase  the  very  economic  con- 
centration that  the  PPC  .  .  .  seeks  to 
avoid. . .  .a 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  an  PPC  that,  from 
everyone's  point  of  view,  has  faaed  to  find 
the  proper  prices  for  natural  gas  after  15 
years  of  trying  could  perform  successfully 
the  far  more  complex  Job  of  deciding  which 
customers  shaU  get  natural  gas  and  which 
shall  not. . .  ? 

In  sum,  the  arguments  against  the  jxesent 
system  of  gas  field  market  regulation  are 
con^)elllng.  Price  control  Is  not  needed  to 
check  monopoly  power,  and  efforts  to  control 
rents  require  Impoeeltole  calculations  of  pro- 
ducer costs  and  lead  to  arbitrary  allocation  of 
cheap  gas  supplies.  In  practice,  regulation 
has  led  to  a  virtually  inevitable  gas  short- 
age. It  has  brought  about  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomically wasteful  results,  and  It  has  ended 
up  by  hurting  those  whom  tt  was  designed 
to  benefit.  Thus,  less,  not  more,  regulation 
Is  reqnlred.* 

Regulation  Induced  a  gas  shortage  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  .  .  .  And  its  major  ob- 
jective— ^benefiting  the  home  consumer — was 
not  achieved.  The  lower  prices  produced 
benefits  with  one  hand  that  were  taken  away 
with  the  other.  Excess  demand  generated 
from  the  reduced  prices  took  away  the  bene- 
fits— regulation  denied  consumers  gas  re- 
serves for  which  they  would  have  been  willing 
to  pay.» 

The  arguments  against  continued  efforts 
to  control  the  exact  price  of  natural  gas  are 
strong.  Regtilatlon  Is  not  necessary  to  clieck 
the  market  power  of  producers.  Moreover, 
there  Is  no  practical  way  to  calculate  and  cap- 
ture rents  In  competitive  gas  markets:  set- 
ting the  prices  for  producers  individually  la 
not  feasible;  setting  area  rates  Is  admlnls- 

Footnotes  at  ead  of  article. 
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tratively  complex  and  of  necessity  produces 
a  gas  shortage. 

Some  consiuner  groups  have  argued  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  should  deal 
with  the  problems  that  arise  from  its  regula- 
tory efforts  by  introducing  still  more  regula- 
tion. The  PPC  might,  for  example,  seek  to 
expand  its  Jurisdiction  over  Intrastate 
sales.  ...  It  might  then  establish  end-use 
controls,  specifically  allocating  gas  to  particu- 
lar Individuals  or  classes  of  customers.  Such 
an  approach,  however,  would  not  solve  the 
problems  raised  here.  More  intense  regula- 
tion would  reduce  even  further  the  incen- 
tives to  Increase  reserves  or  Improve  gas  pro- 
duction technology.  .  . ." 

Efforts  to  regulate  the  prices  charged  by 
natiu-al  gas  producers  should  be  abandoned. 
De-regulatlon  in  all  likelihood  would  end  the 
gas  shortage,  while  competition  among  pro- 
ducers probably  would  keep  prices  near  mar- 
ket-clearing levels.  .  .  .' 

FOOTNOTES 

» Breyer,  Stephen  G.  and  Paul  W.  MacAvoy, 
"Natural  Gas  and  the  Consumer",  Tlie  Wash- 
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Energy  Act  of  1974,  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
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Part  2,  1973,  p.  850. 

'Breyer,  Stephen  G.  and  Paul  W.  MacAvoy, 
Energy  Regulation  by  the  Federal  Potoer 
Commission,  The  Brookings  Institution,  1974, 
pp.  86-87. 
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Opiniow  or  Prof.  Edmund  Kitch, 
Universitt  op  Chicago 
The  second  reason  that  the  present  regu- 
lation has  encouraged  the  industrial  \ise8  of 
natural  gas  is  related  to  the  regional  distri- 
bution of  those  industrial  uses.  The  weet- 
south-central  area  is  composed  of  the  States 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa. In  these  States  natural  gas  is  largely 
supplied  by  the  Intrastate  market.  This  area 
Is  the  most  Intensive  natural  gas  consuming 
area  In  the  Nation.  The  area  consumes  34 
percent  of  the  natural  gas  produced  in  the 
Nation.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the  gas  con- 
sumed in  this  region  is  consumed  Indus- 
trially. Put  another  way,  40  percent  of  all 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States  which  is 
consumed  Industrially  is  consumed  in  the 
west-south-oentral  area.  By  holding  down 
the  price  of  natiiral  gas  within  the  region, 
the  Federal  regulation  has  effectively  acted 
as  a  subsidy  to  this  industrial  market,  and 
therefore  as  a  subsidy  to  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  Southwest.  The  only  practical 
way  to  reduce  the  industrial  use  of  gas  with- 
in the  Southwest  Is  to  raise  the  price  of  gas 
in  that  region.  .  .  .  Put  another  way,  the 
residential  gas  consumer  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
upper  Midwest  and  the  East  Coast  is  pre- 
vented by  Federal  law  from  paying  10  to  16 
percent  more  for  his  gas,  thereby  making  gas 
in  the  American  Southwest  60  percent 
cheaper  than  it  woiild  otherwise  be  and  sub- 
sidizing the  movement  of  industry  from  the 
consumer's  home  region  to  the  Southwest.' 

Opinion  of  Herman  Kahn, 
Head,  Hitdson  Institute 
The   following  quote  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Kahn's  critique  of  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Project  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
-4  Time  to  Choose  America's  Energy  Future: 
"The  study  refers  frequently  to  the  need 
for  all  sorts  of  government  control  and  regu- 
lation; indeed,  it  is  clearly  biased  In  favor  of 


such  action.  People  who  take  this  stance,  un- 
fortunately, tend  to  underestimate  the  enor- 
mous role  high  prices  can  play  In  a  free 
market  and  to  Ignore  the  harm  governments 
can  do.  In  many  cases  regulation  would  be 
usefiU  If  carried  out  with  great  skill,  but  dis- 
astrous If  such  skill  is  not  forthcoming.  For 
example,  I  would  argue  that  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  of  1973  could  not  have  had  serious 
effects  in  this  country,  had  our  government 
not  made  at  least  two  serious  mistakes.  The 
first  was  to  allow  our  energy  stocks  to  reach 
dangerously  low  levels.  In  fact,  if  there  had 
been  a  very  cold  winter  or  very  warm  sum- 
mer in  1973  or  1974,  our  home  heating  and 
air  conditioning  needs  wovUd  have  been  so 
great  that  a  large  part  of  our  industry  might 
have  been  forced  to  shut  down.  Behavior  like 
this  is  similar  to  the  disastrous  gamble  of 
the  British  Labour  Party  on  a  warm  winter 
in  1948.  The  second  major  mistake  by  our 
government  was  to  keep  the  domestic  price 
of  natural  gas  at  an  artificially  low  level,  at  a 
time  when  we  were  negotiating  to  buy  it 
abroad  for  a  dollar  or  more  per  thotisand 
cubic  feet  (at  this  writing  the  domestic  price 
is  still  about  50  cents).  I  really  don't  know 
of  any  sensible  person  who  will  still  defend 
tliis  policy.  As  a  result  of  this  mistake,  per- 
haps 40  percent  of  our  natural  gas  has  been 
consumed  inefficiently.  If  the  price  had  been 
more  rational,  much  of  our  gas  would  have 
been  kept  in  storage,  and  quite  probably, 
more  would  have  been  discovered."  •  (Em- 
phasis added) 

Opinions 
(By  Edward  W.  Erickson,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  North  Carolina  State 

University,  and  Robert  W.  Spann,  Virginia 

Polytechnic  University) 

The  consumer  consequences  of  natural  gas 
field  market  price  deregulation  would  be 
higher  prices,  but  these  prices  would  allow 
relatively  smooth  consumer  adjustments, 
would  limit  necessary  abandonments  and 
curtailments,  and  would  caU  forth  substan- 
tial new  gas  supplies. 

Our  major  conclusions  are  that  natural 
gas  field  markets  are  effectively  competitiv* 
and  that  the  most  efficacious  solution  to  t^e 
natural  gas  dimensions  of  the  energy  crisis 
is  deregulation  of  the  wellhead  price  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  reserves 
and  production. 

This  shortage  is  a  result  of  a  variety  of 
factors.  Some  of  these  include  : 

shortages  of  refinery  capacity  and  crude  oU 
inputs, 

shifts  of  fuel  demands  to  natural  gas. 

Federal  Power  Commission  ceilings  on  the 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas, 

and  uncertainties  about  the  future  of  reg- 
ulation of  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas. 

Regulatory  reform  Is  a  necessary  Ingredi- 
ent for  a  long-run  solution  of  our  natural 
gas  shortage.* 

The  evidence  from  the  offshore  bidding 
data  is  especially  important  for  public  policy 
formation  wltb  regard  to  natural  gas  field 
markets.  It  Indicates  that  higher  supply 
prices  for  new  natural  gas  supplies  are  the 
result  of  the  higher  costs  of  seeming  those 
supplies.* 

A  significant  part  of  the  current  shortage 
Is  demand  Induced.  In  addition  to  finding 
ways  to  stimulate  supply,  public  policy 
should  also  cause  available  supplies  to  be 
rationed  among  the  highest  valued  Tises.  The 
price  system  is  the  most  efficient  rationing 
system  we  know.  A  way  to  both  stimulate 
new  supply  and  conserve  ovir  scarce  resources 
by  allocating  them  to  their  highest  valued 
use  is  to  allow  market  clearing  prices  to 
operate. 


'  Kitch,  Edmund  W.,  "The  Shortage  of  Nat- 
ural Gas,"  Occasional  Papers  from  the  Law 
School,  The  University  of  Chicago.  1  Febru- 
ary 1972,  pp.  10-11. 
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Although  markets  In  which  prices  are  al- 
lowed to  clear  demands  and  supplies  are 
the  most  efficient  rationing  systems  for  al- 
locating scarce  resources  among  competing 
uses,  would  not  allowing  the  field  markets  for 
new  natural  gas  to  clear  work  be  an  Inequit- 
able hardship  on  gas  consumers?  .  .  .  these 
increases  would  be  gradual  and  would  allow 
consumers  to  adjust  smoothly.  Moreover, 
these  prices  would  perform  the  rationing 
function  discussed  above  that  is  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  effective  conservation  of  natural 
gas  resources.  We  believe  that  consumers 
would  prefer  to  have  adequate  gas  supplies 
at  prices  which  reflected  the  costs  of  the 
resources  they  are  using  rather  than  cur- 
tailments and  abandonments  at  artificially 
low  prices.  .  .  .  ■ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  part  of 
the  solution  to  the  natural  gas  portion  of 
the  energy  crisis  should  be  the  formation 
of  a  national  energy  company  to  explore  for, 
develop  and  produce  new  natural  gas  re- 
serves. There  is  one  example  of  such  a  ven- 
ture in  another  area.  This  is  TVA.  The  total 
a.ssets  of  TVA  are  about  $4,000,000,000.  The 
total  assets  of  Amerada-Hess  are  $1,378,000,- 
000.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  create  a  national  en- 
ergy company  dedicated  to  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction, it  would  only  be  about  3  times  as 
large  as  Amerada-Hess.  Even  If  all  the  re- 
sources of  such  a  venture  were  committed  to 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production,  the 
contribution  of  such  a  venture  to  the  long- 
run  oil  and  gas  supply  problem  would  be 
marginal.  Moreover,  we  could  not  create  such 
a  national  energy  company  overnight.  The 
natural  gas  supply  problem  is  here  and  now. 
The  most  promising  solution  to  the  natural 
gas  crisis  is  to  allow  prices  in  the  field  mar- 
kets for  new  natural  gas  supplies  to  rise  to 
their  market  clearing  level.* 

The  indications  are  that  substantial  re- 
serves remain  to  be  discovered  In  the  onshore 
and  offshore  United  States.  If  prices  are  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  costs,  these  reserves  will 
be  forthcoming.  .  .  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  these  potentially  discoverable  re- 
serves, field  market  prices  must  encourage 
the  exploration  activity  necessary  to  bring 
them  into  economic  existence.' 

Our  conclusions  are:  .  .  .  the  long-run 
marginal  costs  for  Incremental  new  gas  sup- 
plies are  substantially  higher  than  the  c\ir- 
reut  average  field  prices,  and  If  field  market 
prices  were  allowed  to  rise  to  market  clear- 
ing levels,  new  natural  gas  discoveries  would 
eliminate  the  current  shortage.* 

The  current  shortage  of  natural  gas  repre- 
sents a  regulatory  failure.  TTiat  regulatory 
failure  has  been  FPC  ceilings  on  wellhead 
prices  In  natural  gas  field  markets.  The  ap- 
propriate solution  to  our  problem  of  natural 
gas  shortages  Is  complete  and  immediate  de- 
regulation of  the  wellhead  price  of  natural 
gas — both  old  gas  and  new  gas. 

Precise  estimates  of  the  suptply  and  de- 
mand responses  to  higher  natural  gas  prices 
are  very  chancey.  lliis  is  true  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  made  by  geologists,  econ- 
omists, engineers  or  lawyers.  We  can  say 
with  certainty  that  supplies  will  be  larger 
and  demands  lower  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  but  not  precisely  by  how  much.  This 
situation  is  in  part  a  result  oi  the  pernicious 
effects  of  regulation  Itself. 

Suppose  that  deregulation  resulted  In  no 
Increase  in  U.S.  gas  reserves,  would  it  stiU  be 
a  desirable  policy?  The  answer  is  yes.  A  policy 
which  prevents  VS.  reserves  and  production 
from  falling  contributes  an  Increment  to 
supply  that  would  otherwise  be  filled  by  im- 
ports, constitute  unmet  demand  or  be  met 
by  higher  cost  alternatives. 

Is  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices  capit- 
ulation to  OPEC  with  respect  to  UjS.  energy 
prices  and  should  we  resist  deregtilatlon  on 
those  grounds?  No.  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
the  marginal  cost  of  energy  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  the  price  of  Imported  oU.  To  pre- 
tend otherwise  is  unrealistic.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  prerequisites  for  enhancing  tba  prob- 
ability that  the  cartel  price  will  erode  in 
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real  terms  Is  getting  the  U.S.  domestic 
energy  bouse  In  order.  Natiiral  gas  deregula- 
tion Is  a  step  In  that  direction. 

The  advantages  of  natiu-al  gas  deregulation 
Include: 

1.  enhanced  supply, 

2.  conservation  in  demand, 

3.  reduction  of  the  U.S.  excess  demand 
for  Imported  oil, 

4.  increased  probability  of  lower  world  real 
oil  prices, 

5.  decreased  reliance  upon  higher  cost  siib- 
ftitutes  for  natural  gas. 

6.  rationalization  of  the  relation  between 
the  interstate  and  intrastate  natural  gas 
markets,  and 

7.  creation  of  confidence  In  a  i«et  of  rules 
of  the  game  which  facilitate  investment  de- 
cisions." ' 
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(^QnoiT  OF  Ezra  Solomok,  Pkofessob  of 
FncANCE,  Stanfobd  UNTVEBsrrr 

•"The  .  .  .  most  critical  element  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  current  energy  problem 
was  the  Imposition  of  price  ceilings  on  the 
wellhead  price  of  natiu^l  gas  xised  In  Inter- 
state commerce  .  .  .  the  ceilings  were  set 
and  kept  signiflcantly  below  equilibrium 
market  levels  all  through  the  1960's."^ 

".  .  .  Olven  .  .  .  the  rising  ratio  of  energy 
Input  per  \mlt  of  gross  national  product 
and  the  increased  emphasis  on  environmental 
quality,  the  proper  course  for  natural  gas 
policy  would  have  been  one  that  encouraged 
the  maximum  development  of  its  potential 
supply,  and  discouraged  the  very  rapid 
growth  In  its  overall  consumption  especially 
for  purposes  which  reflect  less-thau-econom- 
Ic  use  of  its  full  value. 

"The  evidence  U  overwhelming  that  the 
pricing  policies  which  were  followed  in  the 
1960's  did  precisely  the  opposite. 

".  .  .  Ceiling  prices  were  set  too  low  to 
bring  forth  an  adequate  finding  and  devel- 
opmental effort.  Between  1960  and  1970  ex- 
ploratory natural  gas  well  completions  in  the 
lower  48  states  fell  by  one-half  .  .  ."» 

".  .  .  Not  only  did  artificially  low  prices 
dlscowage  the  development  of  new  reserves 
of  gas,  they  also  encouraged  an  extremely 
rapid  growth  in  gas  consumption,  both  In 
absolute  terms  and  relative  to  other  fuels. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1960*8  end-use  gas 
consumption  rose  by  84  percent  or  nearly 
6.3  percent  per  annum.  In  contrast,  the  use 
of  bituminous  coal  rose  29  percent  and  of 
petroleum  46  percent."* 

"...  a  pattern  of  declining  interstate  sales 
Is  a  major  social  cost  of  gas  price  reirula- 
tlon."  • 

"The  adverse  effects  of  natural  gas  price 
policy  In  the  1960'8.  which  gathered  momen- 
tum all  through  the  decade,  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves  dramatically  in  1970 — nor 
were  these  effects  confined  to  the  gas  sector 
alone.  One  of  the  arguments  sometimes  used 
in  favor  of  low  ceiling  prices  on  gas  Is  that 
this  would  tend  to  keep  the  price  of  compet- 
ing fuels  down.  This  would  be  true  only  if 
the  low  price  of  gas  were  due  to  large  sup- 
plies of  gas.  But  artificially  mandated  low 
gas  prices  produce  exactly  an  opposite  effect. 
It  lowers  gas  supply  and  creates  shortages. 
Unmet  demands  for  gas  are  then  transferred 
to  other  fuels,  and  the  res\ilt  of  higher  de- 


mand for  those  ftiels  Is  rising  prices.  This 
is  what  occiured  beginning  in  1970.  Given 
the  depleted  level  of  reserves,  domestic  gas 
output  virtually  reached  its  limit  and  deliv- 
eries to  some  users  had  to  be  curtailed.  At 
the  same  time  as  natviral  gas  ciu-tailments 
Increased,  the  total  demand  for  clean  fuel 
was  rising.  As  a  result,  there  has  developed 
a  relative  shortage  of  and  a  consequent  sharp 
increase  in  the  price  of  low-sulfur  oil.  The 
subsequent  attempt  to  increase  the  output 
of  fuel  oil  per  barrel  of  crude  has.  In  tvtrn, 
affected  gasoline  output,  and  shortages  In 
this  sector  have  also  emerged.  These  are  the 
symptoms.  The  root  cause  lies  in  a  decade- 
long  attemp  to  hold  natural  gas  prices  at 
artificially  low  levels."  r. 

"The  .  .  .  most  promising,  approach  would 
be  to  permit  wellhead  prices  of  natural  gas 
to  move  freely  to  their  market-clearing  level. 
The  argument  for  this  approach  can  be  stated 
succinctly: 

"(a)  The  U.S.  has  abuudant  undiscovered 
deposits  of  natural  gas.  .  . 

"(b)  Allowable  price  ceilings  were  set,  and 
kept,  at  levels  too  low  to  induce  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  those  abundant  gas 
supplies.  At  the  same  time  the  artificially  low 
prices  induced  an  abnormal  growth  in  gas 
consiunption. 

"(c)  The  restoration  of  a  free  market  In 
gas  would  stimulate  a  significant  expansion 
in  exploratory  and  developmental  activity 
and  this  would  lead  to  a  significant  increase 
iu  the  availability  of  new  supplies.  At  the 
same  time,  market-clearing  prices  would  re- 
f  train  the  rapid  growth  rate  of  consumption, 
shift  gas  supplies  automatically  from  less 
efficient  to  more  efficient  end-uses  and  there- 
by restore  a  proper  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  at  a  much  higher  level  thaii 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

••(d)  The  restoration  of  a  more  efliclent 
equillbriiuu  in  the  gas  sector  would  aid  the 
restoration  of  equilibrium  for  other 
fuels,  ...  it  woiUd  result  in  lower  fuel  oil 
prices  than  would  otherwise  prevail  and  also 
result  in  a  significantly  lower  dependence 
on  imports  and  all  that  this  implies  for  the 
national  economy  and  for  national  secur- 
ity." • 

".  .  .  Rationing  existing  supplies  of  natural 
gajb  does  nothing  to  reduce  the  overall  short- 
fall of  supply— it  simply  shifts  the  problem 
and  the  burden  to  another  sector,  creating 
new  problems  there.  Furthermore,  the  Im- 
plied course  of  action  would  eventually,  and 
predictably,  worsen  the  gas  supply  situation, 
even  for  the  temporarily  "preferred"  group 
of  users."  ^ 

"There  is  no  precise  way  to  calculate  the 
cost  which  regxUation  has  Imposed  on  un- 
satisfied gas  consumers  by  forcing  them  to 
alternative  fuels.  Attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  place  a  "money  value"  on  the  size 
and  costs  of  the  shortage  Induced  by  price 
regulation  have  concluded  that  the  costs 
probably  exceed  even  the  gross  benefit  con- 
ferred by  the  lower  price  to  those  fortunate 
consumers  whose  demand  for  gas  has  been 
satisfied. 

"In  sum,  regulation  benefited  consximers 
who  received  and  used  the  lower  price  gas; 
It  benefited  industrial  users  who  were  able 
to  bid  away  an  increasing  fraction  of  new 
supplies  from  the  artificially  depressed  inter- 
state market:  it  benefited  a  small  army  of 
people,  in  and  out  of  Goveriunent,  who  ran 
the  expensive  and  time-consuming  process 
of  regulation. 

"On  the  other  band,  regulation  hurt,  and 
will  continue  to  hvu-t  new  residential  and 
commercial  consumers — usually  those  in  new 
and  growing  population  centers — who  were 
and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  gas  but  can- 
not obtain  supplies:  it  hurt  the  producing 
industry  directly  and  indirectly  hurt  those 
who  participate  in  the  overaU  exploration, 
development  and  producing  process:  it  hurt 
the  public  at  large  through  a  fall  In  tax 
receipts  below  levels  that  otherwise  would 
have  prevailed;  finally.  It  hurt  users  of  com- 


peting fuels  by  the  upward  pressure  which 
the  gas  shortage  has  exerted  on  the  price  of 
such  alternatives. 

"On  balance,  the  effort  to  capture  the  eco- 
nomic rents  of  producers  through  price  reg- 
ulation has  ended  up  by  hiu-ting  the  con- 
sumer: the  direct  and  indirect  losses  arising 
from  the  shortage  which  has  been  created 
are  so  great  they  outweigh  the  maximum 
possible  benefits  that  can  be  achieved  by 
the  further  pursuit  of  lower  prices  through 
wellhead  regulation. 

"If  price  control  has  been  the  kev  to  the 
.shortage  of  gas,  then  substantial  "or  total 
decontrol  must  be  the  key  to  its  correction." " 

'■.  .  .  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  Jotat 
effect  of  freer  market  prices  on  supply  and 
demand  would  lead  either  to  an  equilibrixun 
or  near  eqiiUibrium  situation  in  gas  markets 
by  1985.  Certainly  it  would  lead  to  a  situ- 
ation that  will  be  far  closer  to  eqiUiibritmi 
than  the  gross  disequilibrium  which  can  be 
predicted  if  present  regulatory  policy  is  con- 
tinued. The  economic  case  for  substantial 
or  complete  reregulation  is  an  extremelv 
strong  one."  ■■ 

"The  case  for  more  controls  is  a  weak  one. 
It  also  ignores  some  clear  and  important 
le.ssons. 

"(1»  Mandatory  ceilings  .  .  .  has  already 
converted  a  situation  of  abundant  gas  supply 
iuto  a  situation  of  serious  shortages.  A  con- 
tinuation of  FPC  price  ceilings  means  that 
the  shortage  will  get  worse. 

"(2)  Rationing  a  commodity  which  is  lu 
short  supply  can  do  nothing  to  increase  its 
total  availability  or  to  hold  down  the  poten- 
tial growth  in  demand.  At  best.  It  is  an  arbi- 
trary way  of  distributing  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic burdens  caiised  by  the  shortage.  What 
it  does  do  is  to  transmit  the  real  burden 
of  meeting  the  predictable  shortfall  in  supply 
to  other  energy  sectors.  It  thereby  exposes 
the  nation  to  the  huge  costs  of  accommo- 
dating to  such  a  shift.  These  costs  include 
the  deprivation  of  some  users;  slower  com- 
mercial and  industrial  growth  especially  iu 
the  potentially  faster  growing  areas;  lower 
long-rim  employment  levels;  higher  financial 
costs  per  unit  of  energy  for  those  users  for 
whom  rationing  cuts  off  gas  supply;  more 
severe  balance  of  payments  problems;  and 
finally  a  higher  level  of  dependence  on  the 
whluis  of  foreign  sources  of  energy  supply."  " 
".  .  .  The  basic  issue  is  what  happens  to 
those  numerous  users  who  will  be  forced  to 
do  without  gas  under  a  long-term  system  of 
price  control  and  rationing:  Either  they 
will  suffer  deprivation  or  they  will  be  forced 
to  turn  to  alternative  forms  of  energy  which 
cost  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
gas  iu  a  free  market."  " 

".  .  .  total  deregulation  of  all  gas  sales  at 
well-head  .  .  .  would  maximize  the  certainty 
and  durabUity  of  the  shift  to  freer  markets 
for  field  gas.  It  would  also  have  the  maxi- 
mum possible  Impact  on  supply  and  on  de- 
mand. On  the  supply  side,  it  would  encour- 
age and  facilitate  Uivestment  in  existing 
fields  that  would  both  speed  the  withdrawal 
and  yield  additional  supplies  not  available 
if  deregulation  is  confined  to  new  gas  alone. 
It  would  also  contribute  additional  cash  flows 
that  would  almost  certainly  be  reinvested  to 
expand  production."  " 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Solomon,  Ezra,  Statement  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  United  States  Senate, 
Transcript  of  Proceedings,  Hearings  on  Nat- 
ural Gas  Regulation  Bills,  p.  580. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  680-681. 

=  /bld..  p.  582. 

'Ibid. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  682-583. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  687-588. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  589. 

«/Wd.,  pp.  602-603. 

'Ibid.,  p.  606. 

'f  Ibid.,  pp.  606-607. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  608. 

^'Ibid.,  p.  613. 
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Opinions  or  John  J.  Schanz,  Jr.,  PBorEssoR 
OP  Economics,  Univeestty  of  Arizona,  and 
Helmut  J.  Frank,  Professor  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Senior  Research  Econo- 
mist. Untversitt  of  Denver 
"...  deregulation  would  obviate  the  need 
for  deciding  administratively  which  custo- 
mers and  markets  should  enjoy  adequate  gas 
supplies  at  attractive  prices  and  which  should 
be  excluded.  In  our  view,  any  attempt   to 
make  such  a  determination  would  result  In 
the    probability    of    a    misallocatlon    of   re- 
sources;   it  would  saddle  the  FPC  with  re- 
sponsibilities that  neither  it  nor  any  other 
governmental  body  should  be  asked  to  shoul- 
der, at  least  in  peace  time;   and  it  would 
redirect  the  decisionmaking  process  from  the 
realm  of  economics  into  the  political  arena, 
where  extraneous  pressures  would  inevitably 
overwhelm  rational  decision  criteria.  In  short, 
any  such  effort  would  be  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure. Moreover,  adverse  repercussions  on  all 
segments  of  the  gas  industry  could  not  be 
avoided. . ." ' 

"...  substantial  increases  in  gas  prices 
would  accomplish  several  highly  important 
objectives.  For  energy  consumers  (and  local 
authorities  concerned  with  setting  pollution 
standards),  a  clear  choice  would  be  offered: 
Is  a  cleaner  environment  worth  the  added 
cost  of  burning  a  premium  fuel?  Continuing 
to  pretend  that  ample  gas  supplies  will  be 
available  at  costs  equal  to,  or  even  lower 
than,  the  "dirty"  hydrocarbons  seems  objec- 
tionable as  well  tis  inherently  self-defeating. 
For  producers  of  natural  gas,  substantially 
higher  prices  wotdd  offer  the  challenge  of 
responding  to  adequate  incentives  and  of 
substantiating  their  claim  that  reduced  in- 
centives under  regulation  have  been  the 
major  obstacle  to  providing  consumers  with 
ample  supplies.  For  potential  suppliers  of 
supplementary  gas  sources  (Imports,  LNQ, 
and  synthetic  gas),  higher  prices  would  re- 
present a  clear  signal  to  proceed  with  rapid 
development  in  response  to  the  prospect  that 
these  new  supplies  could  find  a  ready  market 
as  they  become  available.  For  American  in- 
dustry, science  and  technology,  higher  gas 
prices  would  present  a  chance  to  search  for 
new  ways  to  utilize  the  fuels  with  which  this 
country  Is  amply  blessed — especially  coal — 
without  polluting  our  cities.  Past  perform- 
ance gives  grounds  for  optimism  if  the  re- 
wards Justify  the  necessary  expenditure  In 
money,  time,  and  effort."  • 

"Our  argument  against  increased  regula- 
tion and  for  allowing  a  freer  rein  to  market 
forces  rests  on  broad  conceptual  grounds,  as 
well  as  on  what  we  believe  to  be  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis  ...  In  times  of  shortage,  prices 
in  the  most  perfect  of  competitive  markets 
will  be  far  above  the  'normal  supply  price,' 
as  defined  by  Alfred  Marshall.' ...  to  pursue  a 
course  that  woruld  paralyze,  rather  than  take 
advantage  of,  healthy  economic  forces  would 
appear  wholly  ill-advised."* 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Norman  B.  Ture,  Consulting 
Economist,  Washington,  D.C. 

"It  must  surely  be  evident  that  FPC  has 
seriously  underestimated  both  the  Increase 
in  demand  and  the  Increase  In  the  costs  of 
gas  production  .  .  .  the  Indxistry  is  approp- 
riately characterized  as  one  of  Increasing 
costs.  EffcH-ts  to  increase  gas  supply  by  the 
addition  of  reserves  result  in  sharply  rising 
average  costs.  Taken  together  with  the  rap- 
idly accelerating  Increases  in  the  demand 
for  gas,  these  factors  have  called  for  substan- 


>  Schantz,  John  J.,  Jr.  and  Helmut  J.  Frank, 
"Natural  Gas  in  the  Future  National  Energy 
Pattern".  Regulation  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Producing  Industry,  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture.  Inc.,  Washington.  D.C,  1972.  p.  47. 

'  Ibid. 

'  Marshall,  Alfred,  Principles  of  Economics, 
MacMillan,  8th  Edition,  1947,  bk.  5,  Chap.  5, 
pp.  363-80. 

« Schantz,  John  J..  Jr.  and  Helmut  J. 
Frank,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 


tlal  Increases  in  gas  prices  If  shortages  were 
to  be  averted.  FPC  ceiling  prices,  no  matter 
how  determined,  have  fallen  far  short  of 
those  required  to  clear  the  market. 

"Both  abstract  and  empirical  analyses 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  since  gas  prices 
were  established  by  the  FPC  at  the  level  of 
gas  costs,  regulation  must  be  blamed  for  the 
gas  shortage  that  has  developed.  Moreover, 
regulation  per  se  is  responsible  for  the  short- 
age, entirely  Irrespective  of  the  degree  of 
competitiveness  of  the  regulated  industry." » 

"Part  of  the  objection  to  the  "windfalls" 
which  producers  allegedly  would  realize  if 
gas  prices  were  deregulated  is  that  consum- 
ers would  get  nothing  In  return  for  the  high- 
er prices  they  would  pay  and  the  greater  prof- 
its producers  would  realize.  The  objection  Is 
without  basis.  Too  low  ceiling  prices  have  in- 
hibited capital  commitment  in  the  industry, 
retarded  reserve  additions,  and  curtailed  gas 
output  relative  to  what  It  otherwise  would 
have  been.  By  the  same  token,  the  price  in- 
creases which  would  result  from  deregulation 
will  both  encourage  and  make  possible  larger 
Investments  in  additional  reserves  and  great- 
er gas  production  than  can  be  expected  so 
long  as  regulation  persists. 

"This  is  true  not  merely  with  respect  to 
the  price  of  'new'  gas  but  the  price  of  'old' 
gas  as  well.  The  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
'old'  gas  provide  the  bulk  of  the  funds  re- 
quired for  producers'  capital  conunitmente 
for  exploration,  development,  and  production 
of  'new'  gas.  The  capital  requirements  for  any 
given  amount  of  'new'  gas  are  continuously 
increasing,  both  because  of  the  Inherent 
increasing  cost  nature  of  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production,  and  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  level.  Future  revenue 
increases  from  higher  prices  for  'new'  gas 
are  inadequate  to  finance  the  increase  In 
capital  commitments  required  now.  Without 
freeing  the  price  of  'old'  gas,  futiire  gas  sup- 
plies will  be  lower  than  otherwise. 

"Too  low  prices  for  gas  have  encouraged 
wasteful  uses  of  this  energy  source;  the  price 
increases  which  would  result  from  deregulat- 
ing and  allowing  the  price  of  gas  to  clear 
the  market  would  result  in  more  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  gas. 

"Consumers  will  get  more  gas  from  dereg- 
ulation, and  they  will  use  it  more  efflcently." ' 

"Continued  Insistence  on  a  regulated  price 
for  gas  equal  to  the  'Just  and  reasonable' 
price  based  on  at  best  grossly  Imprecise 
cost  estimates,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  con- 
tinued insistence  on  market  dlsequilibrluin. 

"The  argument  that  continued  regulation 
of  the  price  of  gas  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  consumers  ts  equivalent  to  as- 
serting that  consumers  are  better  served  by 
artificially  depressed  prices  and  the  resulting 
shortages  than  they  would  be  by  higher,  mar- 
ket-clearing prices.  Artificially  low  prices  and 
attendant  shortages  necessarily  mean  that 
some  non-price,  non-market  mechanism 
mtist  be  used  to  allocate  the  quantity  of  gas 
supplied  would-be  purchasers.  Conceivably, 
some  such  non-price  distribution  method 
may  be  Justified  on  political  grounds;  it  can- 
not be  Justified  on  economic  grounds.  .  .  . 
Any  gas  allocation  other  than  that  resulting 
from  free  market  prices  impairs  consumer 
well-being." » 

"Examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
natural  gas  producer  industry  and  of  the  data 
pertaining  to  Its  operations  reveals  that  In 
every  significant  respect  the  industry  Is 
highly  and  effectively  competitive.  The  con- 
tentions that  the  industry  is  nonoompetiUve 
rest  on  faulty  analysis  and  misconceptions 
concerning  competitive  t>ehavi(H'  and  results 
as  well  as  upon  Incorrect  interpretations  of 
the  operational  significance  of  some  of  the 
industry's  practices.  Under  critical  examina- 
tion, those  contentions  fall  both  analytically 
and  factually. 

"To  argue  that  the  Industry  is  monopolistic 
and  for  that  reason  must  continue  to  be 
regulated  in  its  interstate  operations  In  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  consumers  is  to 


urge  the  indefinite  perpetuations  of  gas 
shortages.  .  .  .  Regulated  prices  do  not  serve 
the  interests  of  consumers;  rather,  under 
present  and  foreseeable  circumstances,  they 
generate  shortages  which  Impair  consumer 
well  being. . . ."  « 

tootnotes 

»Ture,  Norman  B.,  Prepared  Statement  to 
Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States 
Senate,  93rd  Congress,  Consumer  Energy  Act 
of  1974,  Part  1,  Oct.  24,  1973,  p.  351. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  355-56. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  356-67. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  364. 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Pindyck,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Economics,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology 
".  .  .  consumers  can  experience  a  negative 
benefit  under  regulation  because  the  cost  to 
those  consumers  who  don't  receive  .  .  .  gas 
is  greater  than  the  benefit  to  the  consumers 
who  get  gas  at  a  lower  price. 

"I  believe  that  Is  the  case  with  gas.  I  be- 
lieve this  based  on  the  estimates  that  we 
have  made  and  the  investigation  that  we 
have  made  Into  the  structure  of  consumer 
demand  for  natural  gas. 

"The  structure  Is  such  that  under  a  scheme 
of  strict  regulation  where  there  would  be 
considerable  shortage,  that  the  net  effect 
would  be  negative." ' 

footnote 
>  Pindyck,  Dr.  Robert  S.,  Consutner  Energy 
Act  of  1974,  Hearings  l>efore  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,   United   States   Senate,   03rd 
Congress,  October  25,  1973,  Part  2,  p.  618. 

Opinion  of  Keith  C.  Brown,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor OF  Economics,  PtTROux  Untversitt 
"FPC  regulation  of  the  maximum  price 
that  Jurisdictional  purchasers  are  allowed 
to  pay  producers  of  natural  gas  seems  to  have 
been  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
current  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  in 
the  natural  gas  producing  and  distributing 
industries.  At  current  price  levels,  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  demanded  by  consumers  consider- 
ably exceeds  that  which  producers  are  wtlUng 
to  supply.  There  is  no  evidence  that  large 
enough  quantities  of  substitutes  for  natural 
gas  produced  in  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
states  (gas  from  coal  or  oil,  Canadian  imports 
by  pipeline,  or  Uquefied  natural  gas  from 
Alaska  or  foreign  countries)  will  l)e  available 
In  the  next  decade  to  substantially  reduce 
the  projected  demand  growth  for  natural  gas, 
either  at  current  or  prospective  equilibrium 
natural  gas  prices.  Therefore,  providing  mar- 
ket conditions  under  which  quantity  of  nat- 
ural gas  supplied  is  likely  to  Increase  to 
quantity  demanded  seems  to  l>e  the  only  way 
to  end  the  current  problem."' 

".  .  .  most  economists  feel  that  Independ- 
ent producers  have  possessed  little,  if  any. 
monopoly  power.  If  this  finding  la  accepted, 
then  the  argument  that  price  regulation  is 
necessary  to  control  producer  market  power 
coUapees."  ■ 

"...  A  price  ceiling  does  little,  per  se,  to 
encourage  competition.  Theref(M«,  measures 
aimed  at  ma.iring  gas  production  more  com- 
petitive .  .  .  seem  more  appropriate  than 
setting  ceiling  prices  for  combatting  mo- 
nopoly power. 

"It's  obviously  true  that  If  gas  prices  rise, 
some  producers  will  receive  more  than  the 
minimum  that  would  have  been  necessary  to 
induce  them  to  sen  their  gas.  But  one  won- 
ders why  such  revenues  in  the  gas  producting 
Industry  ought  to  be  singled  out  for  special 
attention.  Similar  revenues  earned  in  other 


'Brown,  Keith  C.  "Introduction."  Regu- 
lation of  the  Natural  Gas  Producing  Indus- 
try, Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  1972,  pp. 
11-12. 

*  Brown,  Keith  C  Statement  tn  Conrumer 
Energy  Act  of  1974,  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate, 
Part  5. 1974.  p.  2042. 
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markets  (for  example  by  owners  ot  farmland 
or  owners  of  stock  In  firms  which  have  un- 
expected earnings  Increases)  seem  to  be  ac- 
cepted In  our  society  today  without  con- 
sensus that  they  be  limited  by  permanent 
price  controls  or  any  means  other  than  In- 
come and  capital  gains  taxes  .  .  ." ' 

".  .  .  Finding  the  appropriate  celling  price 
by  looking  at  historical  costs  Is  almost  im- 
possible during  periods  when  drilling  and  ex- 
ploration costs  are  changing  rapidly  and 
when  widespread  exploration  is  being  under- 
taken in  areas  unlike  those  for  which  cost 
history  Is  available." « 

"Whatever  else  one  may  say  about  the  his- 
tory of  producer  price  regulation  by  the  PPC, 
on©  must  admit  that  a  serious  shortage  of 
natural  gas  has  developed  and  apparently 
will  persist  for  some  time.  There  is  uo  guar- 
antee that  regulators  can  do  better  In  the 
future." " 

Opiwiow  or  Thomas  Gale  Moore.  Senior 
FEiiow,  Hoover  iNSTrrtTXE.  Stanford  Uni- 
VEHsrrT 

The  foUowlng  vote  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Moore's  critique  of  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Project  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
A  Time  To  Choose  America's  Energy  Future: 
"Chapter  9  starts  by  asserting  that  energy 
is  essential  and  a  'breakdown  of  supplies 
must  be  avoided'  (p.  229) .  Later,  the  authors 
assert  that  'Oil  and  gas  companies,  unlike 
regulated  public  utilities,  have  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  maintain  adequate  supply'  (p.  263) . 
These  statements  are  true,  of  course,  not  only 
for  the  oil  Industry  but  for  many  other  in- 
dustries that  provide  essential  services — the 
food  industry,  for  example. 

"Next  year  wlU  be  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  publication  of  a  much  better  book, 
one  the  report's  authors  would  hava  done 
weU  to  study.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Inrutry 
irito  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  V^  .a  th  of 
Sations,  wrote  'It  is  not  from  the  benevolence 
of  the  butcher,  the  brewer,  or  the  baker,  that 
we  expect  our  dinner,  but  from  their  regard 
to  their  own  self  interest.'  To  paraphrase 
Smith,  It  is  not  from  the  beucvoleuce  of  the 
oil  companies  that  we  expect  our  gasoline 
but  from  their  regard  to  their  own  self  In- 
terest. The  sort  of  a  utility  regulation  advo- 
cated In  chapter  9  is  neither  necessary  nor 
sufficient  to  guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of 
petroleum  products.  In  fact,  the  record  on 
such  regulation  suggests  that  the  result  more 
likely  Is  to  produce  inadequate  supplies,  in- 
efficiency, and  cost  increases  than  to  guar- 
antee 'adequate  supply.' 

"The  authors  would  also  have  benefltted 
from  careful  study  of  our  country's  experi- 
ence iinder  natural  gas  regulation.  There,  as 
elementary  economic  theory  would  predict, 
shortages  have  developed.  Prices  have  been 
held  below  market  clearing  levels,  with  the 
result  that  exploration  and  development  has 
been  retarded.  Such  experience  Is  not  con- 
fined to  natural  gas  .  .  ."  > 

"The  proposed  method  of  regulation  Is  to 
require  energy  companies  to  Incorporate  fed- 
erally. Federal  chartering  is  envisioned  as  a 
method  of  setting  limitations  on  proQt  mar- 
gins, requiring  more  investment  In  develop- 
ing supply,  requiring  full  disclosure,  and  ap- 
pointing public  members  to  the  board  of 
directors.  The  authors  fall  to  recognize  that 
lower  profit  margins  are  inconsistent  with 
Increasing  Investment  in  private  enterprise 
economy,  but  then  the  federal  chartering 
plan  they  envision  Is  more  akin  to  Yugoslav 
socialism  than  private  ent«Tprlse  In  its  pres- 
ent form." » 
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^  Moore,  Thomas  Oale,  "Choosing  or 
Judging:  A  "nme  to  Choose,"  No  Time  to 
Confuse,  Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies, 
San  Francisco,  1979,  pp.  85-85, 

'Ibid.,  p.  86-96. 


Opinion  of  Wnxuu  H.  Rikeh,  Professor  or 
Political  Science.  Universttt  of  Rochester 

The  foUowlng  quota  U  taken  from  Mr. 
Kahn's  critique  of  the  Pinal  Report  of  the 
Energy  PoUcy  Project  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
A  Time  to  Choose  America's  Energy  Future: 

"Shortages  and  confusion  achieved  through 
mistakes  in  planning  are  common  occur- 
rences in  the  real  world.  We  see  them  con- 
stantly In  socialist  and  fully  regulated  so- 
cieties. We  see  them  in  the  United  States 
whenever  we  try  to  regulate  prices.  In  the 
field  of  energy  itself,  we  see  them  In  the  ciu-- 
rent  shortage  of  natural  gas — even  though 
there  is  plenty  of  gas  to  be  drUled — because 
we  have  regiUated  the  price  so  low  that  every- 
body wants  to  use  it  and  nobody  wants  to 
produce  it . . ."  i 

Opinion  of  Walter  J.  Mead,  Professor  of 
Economics,  Universitt  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara 

The  following  quote  Is  taken  from  Mr. 
Meads  critique  of  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Energy  PoUcy  Project  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
A  Time  to  Choose  America's  Energy  Future: 

".  .  .  they  suggest  'adoption  of  a  combined 
policy  covering  oil  and  natural  gas  pricing' 
that  would  provide  'high  enough  prices  to 
attract  sufficient  capital  for  the  development 
of  oil  and  gas  resources'  (p.  333).  Here  is  an 
obvious  demand  for  continued  government 
price  controls.  Oil  and  natural  gas  are  already 
covered  by  such  controls;  let  us  examine  the 
record.  Though  oil  controls  have  not  been  in 
force  long  enough  to  permit  evaluation,  the 
well-head  price  of  Interstate  natural  gas  has 
been  controlled  for  twenty-one  years  and  the 
resulting  shortage  is  clearly  documented. 
Some  consumers  are  able  to  buy  all  the  gas 
thej-  want  at  very  low  prices  and  use  it  waste- 
fully  as  a  result,  v/hlle  others  cannot  buy  it 
at  any  price.  We  are  importing  Canadian  gas 
at  •1.00/Mcf  and  Algerian  gas  (LNG)  at  about 
91.60/Mcf,  while  requiring  domestic  sales  of 
new  gas  at  well-head  at  5U/l,lct.  The  price 
control  system  has  caused  demand  to  In- 
crease and  development  of  new  reserves  to 
decline.  Proved  reserves  reached  a  peak  in 
1967  and  have  been  declining  since  then.  The 
report  presents  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  government  can  determine  and  admin- 
ister the  optimum  price  for  oil  and  gas.  It 
does  not  examine  the  shortcomings  of  past 
price  control  policy.  In  the  absence  of  such 
research  and  analysis,  it  cannot  responsibly 
recotnmend  continued  controls  without  in- 
viting .  .  .  criticisms  ..."  * 

Opikion  of  Clark  A.  Hawkins,  Associate 
Professor  of  Finance  and  Economics 
".  .  .  If  the  price  set  by  the  F.P.C.  for 
natural  gas  In  the  field  is  below  what  would 
otherwise  prevail  then  a  shortage  of  gas  In 
the  Interstate  market  will  develop.  It  will 
appear  as  the  lower  rate  of  commitment  of 
gas  to  the  interstate  market  In  the  future 
than  will  be  required  by  demand.  Excess  de- 
mand will  prevail,  and  unless  some  other 
laws  are  enacted  forcing  the  gas  into  the 
interstate  market,  the  F.P.C.  will  need  to 
ration  the  supply  of  natural  gas  to  would-be 
users.  .  ."  * 

".  .  .  it  is  only  the  market  that  will  give 
the  lowest  price  consistent  with  maximum 
output  in  the  long  run.  .  ."  » 


iRlker,  WUllnm  H.,  "The  Ideology  of  A 
Time  to  Choose",  No  Time  to  Confuse,  Insti- 
tute for  Contemporary  Studies,  San  Francis- 
co, 1975,  p.  163. 

^Mead,  Walter  J.,  "Private  Enterprise  and 
Energy,"  No  Time  To  Confuse,  Institute  for 
Contemporary  Studies,  San  Francisco,  1978, 
p.  71. 

»  Hawkins,  Clark  A.,  The  Field  Price  Regu- 
lation of  Natural  Oas,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity Press,  Tallahassee,  1969,  p.  213. 
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Opinion  op  Prof.  Edward  J.  Mftchell, 
University  of  Michigan 
If  consumption  Is  so  sensitive  to  price  or 
cost,  why  havent  we  observed  a  substantial 
cxu-tallment  of  energy  use  over  the  years  as 
the  energy  problem  developed?  The  answer 
is  simple.  The  price  of  energy  has  been  falling 
almost  continuously  for  the  past  twenty 
years  relative  to  the  price  of  other  goods  and 
services.  Rather  than  stifling  demand  growth, 
energy  prlceo  have  been  stimulating  it.  From 
1950  to  1960  an  Index  of  real  prices  paid  by 
final  energy  consvuners — both  hovisehold  and 
Industrial — fell  by  more  than  6  percent.  From 
1960  to  1970  It  fell  by  more  than  13  percent. 
Thus,  real  consumer  energy  prices  have  fallen 
roughly  20  percent  in  20  years. 

Incidentally,  this  simple  fact  hints  at  the 
absurdity  of  claims  that  the  energy  crisis  was 
engineered  by  the  oil  companies  as  Mr.  Nader, 
the  FTC  and  some  Washington  polls  have 
suggested.  Imagine  oil  company  executives 
conspiring  to  drive  down  the  price  of  their 
products  for  two  decades  so  as  to  artificially 
Induce  a  demand  for  their  product  that  they 
cannot  meet!"i 

My  guess  Is  that,  overall,  real  energy  cost 
or  scarcity  is  not  very  different  now  from 
what  it  was  before  the  energy  "crisis"  ar- 
rived. The  crisis  and  the  whole  price  struc- 
ture is  artificial,  caused  by  the  intervention 
of  government  agencies,  particularly  the  U.S. 
Federal  Government,  in  the  marketplace. 
When  we  look  back  years  from  now,  the  ap- 
propriate epitaph  to  the  crisis  will  be  found 
on  a  sign  hanging  at  a  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  gas  station  which  you  may  have  seen 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
sign  reads: 

"This  station  closed  because  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment bungling." 

The  thrust  of  U.S.  government  policy  in 
natural  gas  since  the  early  I960's  has  been 
to  artificially  stimulate  consumption  while 
stifling  discovery,  all  in  the  name  of  protect- 
ing the  consumer.  Vast  resources  exist  on 
Federal  offshore  properties  and  Alaskan  lands 
that  have  not  been  offered  for  exploitation. 
The  reasons  for  withholding  these  resources 
from  the  people  vary  from  the  pettiness  of 
Congressional  politics  to  the  bumbling  of 
Executive  branch  bureaucrats.  .  .  ."  = 

To  demonstrate  that  these  Interventions 
are  not  small  matters,  let  us  take  Just  the 
case  of  natural  gas  price  regulation.  Using  the 
various  supply-price  models  for  natural  gas, 
one  can  project  the  fui\u:e  supply  of  natiual 
gas  under  free  market  prices  and  under  con- 
tinued regulation.  At  estimated  free  market 
prices,  an  average  projection  for  1985  would 
give  a  domestic  supply  of  30  trillion  cubic 
feet.  At  current  real  ceilhig  prices  the  supply 
would  be  13  trillion  cubic  feet,  substantially 
less  than  half.  This  difference  converted  into 
its  oil  equivalent  represents  about  8  million 
barrels  per  day.  When  we  consider  that  the 
"scare"  projections  of  oil  Imports  from  the 
Middle  East  in  the  1980's  of  ten  mUllon  bar- 
rels per  day  are  generally  based  on  the  aa- 
.snmpllon  of  low  regulated  natural  gas  prices, 
we  see  that  it  Is  the  domestic  policy  decision 
to  regulate  gas  prices  that  hi  large  part  places 
us  in  this  precarious  international  position. 
But  what  will  happen  to  consumer  prices 
if  we  deregulate  natural  gas?  The  question 
hardly  requires  statistics  to  answer.  For  the 
increased  supplies  of  gas  to  be  sold,  they 
must  be  offered  at  a  price  equal  to  or  lower 
than  other  fuels.  And  the  Increased  gas  sup- 
plies will  tend  to  reduce  other  energy  prices 
since  they  would  then  face  greater  competi- 
tion from  natural  gas.  For  the  statistically- 
minded,  a  recent  study  of  consumer  prices 
after  deregulation  of  new  wellhead  contracts 
suggests  a  first  year  increase  of  6  percent  fol- 
lowed by  Increases  on  the  order  of  3  percent 
for  several  years  thereafter.  The  smallness  of 
these  Increases  compared  with  the  large  gap 
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between  regulated  and  free  market  prices  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution costs  are  predominantly  what  the 
.•onsumer  pays  In  his  gas  bill:  the  gas  Itself 
represents  only  17  percent  of  the  cost  to  the 
a\erage  user.  But  the  key  point  is  still  that 
yas,  to  be  sold,  must  be  a  better  buy  than 
\he  alternatives.' 

...  we  always  have  the  options  of  high 
pi  ices  and  surpluses,  or  low  prices  and  short- 
list^, or  market-clearing  prices.  The  national 
intertst.  If  we  can  define  such  a  thing,  would 
<erm  lo  call  for  the  latter.  The  political 
process  has  given  us  surpluses  in  the  SO's 
and  early  60's  and  shortages  in  the  70's. 

This  suggests  that  hope  for  the  late  1970'8 
and  1980'8  lies  in  swUiglng  back  part  way 
vithout  overreacting  in  a  wave  of  energy 
hysteria.  Any  sensible  energy  policy  would 
have  to  Include  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
...  On  the  hysterical  side  the  dangers  seem 
lo  reside  In  grand-scale  Federal  research  and 
development  iirojects  which  offer  tens  of  bil- 
lions in  added  taxes  on  the  one  hand  and 
tens  of  billions  of  added  consumer  prices  on 
the  other.  I  would  place  elaborate  Federal 
conservation  schemes  and  Government  en- 
ergy corporations  in  the  same  category. 

This  shift  will  require  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumer-state politicians  a  bit  more  publlc- 
spiritness.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  as 
i.hotigh  the  consumer-oriented  Congressmen 
who  were  afraid  to  kick  the  oil  Industry  in 
the  shins  when  It  was  standing  tall  are  fall- 
ing over  themselves  to  get  In  their  licks  now 
that  the  giant  Is  politically  prone.  Most  im- 
portant, the  voter  will  have  to  recogiUze  that 
being  anti-Uidtistry  is  not  the  same  as  Ijelng 
pro-consumer.' 

.  .  .  my  studies  of  the  petroleum  hidustvy 
Dver  the  past  five  years,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  forces  of  comiietition  are  all  that 
are  reqtiired  to  keep  petroleum  company 
profits  down  to  the  minhnimi  necesswy  to 
natural  gas  since  1959  and  on  crude  oil  ana 
acquire  enough  capital  to  meet  demand. 
What  has  happened  is  that  the  hand  of  reg- 
ulation in  the  form  of  price  controls  on 
products  since  1971  have  depressed  earnings 
below  the  rate  needed  to  attract  adequate 
capital.  This  Is  why  we  face  shortages  of 
natural  gas  and  oil  today  .^ 

.  .  .  We  .  .  .  have  extensive  and  profound 
experience  with  FPC  regulation  of  interstate 
gas  prices  and  there  has  developed  a  general 
Lonsensus  among  economists  that  FPC  reg- 
ulation has  created  a  massive  shortage  of 
nattiral  gas.  Perhaps  at  the  time  the  decision 
was  made  to  regulate  interstate  gas  prices 
there  were  doubts  about  the  competitiveness 
of  the  Industry  and  about  the  size  of  the 
supply  response  to  price.  I  cannot  verify  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  at  that  time  because 
I  was  not  Involved  In  the  regulation  issue 
then.  But  the  number  of  studies  that  bave 
been  conducted  on  the  natural  gas  market 
since  then  and  their  virtually  uniform  con- 
clusions do  not  leave  much  room  for  con- 
troversy or  speculation  today.  In  reviewing 
possible  future  studies  for  my  energy  project 
the  natural  gas  regulation  issue  looms  as 
one  of  the  most  important.  But  In  consulting 
other  energy  economists  about  fuither  work 
on  the  issue  I  do  not  find  any  pressing  ques- 
tions that  require  answers  before  we  can 
make  a  policy  choice.  The  issue  has  been 
studied  to  death.  The  industry  is  competitive. 
The  FPC  price  regulations  have  caused  a 
huge  shortage  of  gas.  Whether  they  are 
liberals,  conservatives,  mlddle-of-the-road- 
urs,  or  of  no  particular  political  persuasion, 
that  is  the  view  held  by  economists  I  talk 
'o.  We  may  all  be  wrong.  But  one  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  give  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  matter  before  It  proceeds  on 
tiiat  assumption.' 

...  If  regulators  use  average  costs  as  a 
basis  for  pricing  they  confer  economic  rents 


on  half  the  suppliers  and  losses  on  the  other 
half.  Recognizing  this  the  higher  cost  sup- 
plies do  not  get  produced.  This  not  only 
creates  a  shortage  of  suppUes  but  also  reduces 
the  observed  average  cost,  thus  depressing 
the  celling  price  and  causing  still  greater 
shortages  In  the  future. 

These  problems  can  only  be  resolved  by 
niovhig  to  a  marginal  cost  pricing  .system. 
But  it  Is  far  more  efficient  to  allow  the  mar- 
ket to  handle  this  than  to  order  regulators 
to  focus  on  marginal  costs.  The  market  as- 
sures that  no  one  can  charge  more  than  that 
marginal  cost  necessary  to  meet  demand.  It 
is  not  clear  how  a  regtilator  would  do  this 
ejicept  by  initiating  the  market. 

My  brief  reflection  on  the  horrors  of  area 
rate  cost-of-servlce  regulation  with  exemp- 
tion of  Independent  producers  suggests  to 
me  that  it  wotUd  wind  up  as  an  entirely 
political  exercise.  Economic  efficiency  would 
be  abandoned  and  political  muscle  put  in 
its  place. 

If  one  is  intent  on  public  titiUty  status  for 
the  petroleum  industry  it  seems  to  me  it 
could  only  be  managed  on  the  basis  of  re- 
gional monopolies,  mttch  In  the  way  we  reg- 
ulate electricity  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution,  with  the  FPC  regulating  inter- 
regional transactions.  While  this  might  be 
more  manageable,  cost  minimization  would 
disappear  along  with  the  competition,  and 
cousiuner  prices  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
higher  than  under  competition. 

I  believe  the  domestic  petroletun  industry 
is  essentially  competitive  and  that  competi- 
tion would  be  a  far  better  dLscipUnarlan 
than  regulation.  .  .  .' 

While  .  .  .  import  control  aUcrnatlves  have 
captiu-ed  the  headlines  the  greatest  room 
for  improvement  in  U.S.  energy  policy  is  on 
the  domestic  side.  While  our  consumption  of 
oil  has  actually  dcclmed  since  the  period 
just  before  the  Arab  embargo  our  domestic 
production  of  oil  has  decUued  even  faster 
and  Imports  have  risen  somewhat.  The  rea- 
son for  recent  declines  in  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production  is  simple:  price  controls.  We 
will  not  allow  our  own  domestic  producers 
the  some  price  we  pay  to  the  cartel.  As  a 
result  we  stibsidize  the  cartel,  we  Import  more 
from  them  than  is  necessary,  and  we  discour- 
age domestic  production.  The  best  single  ac- 
tion w©  could  take  to  reduce  long  run  oU 
prices  and  Imports  is  paradoxically,  to  let 
U.S.  producers  receive  the  world  price. 

It  Is  significant  that  among  the  few  policy 
prescriptions  agreed  upon  by  the  panel  of 
five  economists  testifying  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  conunittee  last  week  were  the 
following: 

( 1 )  deregtilate  nattiral  gas  prices  and  phase 
out  price  i-egtilatious  on  old  oil; 

(2)  repeal  the  oil  depletion  allowance;  and 

(3)  reject  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil  and 
gas. 

At  the  present  time  de-control  of  old  oil 
and  new  gas  prices  Is  the  only  measure  that 
Improves  our  security  and  helps  the  consum- 
er In  the  long  run  . .  .* 
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U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  94th  Congress, 
March  10,  1975. 

Opinion     op    Dr.     Williaji     A.     Johnson, 
Former  Energy  Adviser  to  Deputt   Sec- 
retary OF  THE  Treasury  William  E.  Simon, 
Currently     Ptofessor     op     Economics, 
Oeokge  Washincton  Universtty 
.  .  .  our  short-t^rm  difflcultles  with  gas, 
coiil,  and  oil  are,  very  largely,  the  result  of 
various  policies  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  For  years,  we  have  been  sacri- 
ficing the  long-run  Interests  of  the  Nation  to 
secure  short-run  objectives  such  as  unreal- 
Istlcally  low  prices  for  consumers  and  the 
too  rapid  application  of  environmental  con- 
trols and  restrict ioiw.  Now,  unfortunately, 
v.e  are  paying  for  past  policies.' 

Let  me  begin  by  presenting  a  brief  overview 
of  some  of  these  policies.  First,  natural  gas. 
In  no  segment  of  the  Industry  have  our  poli- 
cies been  so  wrong  or  created  such  damage 
as  in  gas.  1  refer  prijnarily  to  the  regulation 
of  natmal  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead. 

The  conscious  decision  of  past  Federal 
Power  Commissions  to  keep  gas  prices  as  low 
as  possible,  regardle.s.s  of  the  consequences 
on  future  exploration,  and,  worse,  to  change 
retroactive  prices  already  approved  by  (he 
FPC,  has  discouraged  Investment  in  drilling. 
In  the  10  years  since  1962  gas  well  comple- 
tions have  fallen  from  5,848  wells  to  3,830 
wells  per  year.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  with- 
drawlug  natural  gas  from  reserves  at  twice 
tlie  rate  at  which  we  are  adding  gas  to  re- 
serve.s.  We  have  created  a  sliM-tage  that  need 
vot  have  occurred.  Tlils  shortage  has.  In 
turn,  encouraged  investment  by  the  pipeline 
and  gas  companies  in  such  high-cost  alter- 
natives as  syu^a.s  and  liquefied  natural  gas, 
which  will,  in  the  end.  cost  the  consumer  far 
more  than  if  wellhead  prices  were  deregu- 
lated. 

Tlie  Nation's  CNperiei)>'e  with  regulation  of 
wellhead  prices  demonstrates  two  funda- 
mental principles.  First,  It  does  little  good  to 
assure  a  consumer  a  low  price  for  a  good  or 
.service  that  he  cannot  buy.  Second,  when- 
ever the  Government  requires  a  producer  of  a 
good  or  service  to  subbldlze  the  consumer, 
as  It  has  been  doing  in  gas.  It  is  doomed  to 
failure,  for  In  the  end  neither  producer,  nor 
consumer,  nor  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will 
benefit.  And  so.  today,  many  consumers  arc 
tuiable  to  obtain  gas  and  are  turning,  in- 
stead, to  oil  which,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
is  also  in  short  supply.^ 

There  are  other  policies  tiiat  we  must  also 
change.  I^et  me  mention  briefly  some  of 
them. . . . 

We  need  to  accelerate  off-shore  drUlUi^; 
and  remove  administrative  and  euvlroumen- 
talist  obstacles  that  have  restricted  our  abil- 
ity to  exploit  off-shore  oil  and  gas  reserves. 
We  must  deregulate  natural  gas.  not  only 
to  assure  the  higher  price  necessary  to  pro- 
duce more  gas,  but  to  enable  the  industry 
to  operate  free  of  uncei-tainties  aix)ut 
changes  in  future  PPC  policies.* 

Perhaps  most  imporiant.  we  mtist  stop 
deluding  ourselves  that  the  energy  crisis  is 
a  result  of  anythhig  other  than  our  own 
mistakes.  We  must  come  to  the  realization 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  remove  the 
policy  impediments  that  have  discoiu-agcd 
the  development  of  our  energy  Industrie.s. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  mood  that  seems  to  possess  our  country 
now,  a  mood  which  Implies  that  we  need 
do  very  little.  Increa.slngly,  we  all  bear  al- 
legations that  the  energy  crisis  Is  a  hoax, 
that  it  is  a  contrivance  by  the  oil  Industry, 
and  especially  the  major  oil  companies,  to 
get  higher  prices  and  to  drive  the  independ- 
ent segment  of  the  industry  out  of  business. 
In  fact,  tbe  major  oil  companies,  as  well  as 
other  segments  of  the  Industry,  are  merely 
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respoDdlng  to  the  dlslncenUves  tb&t  we  hare 
created,  the  various  policies  that  have  made 
It  useconooac  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas  and 
to  build  refineries. 

The  heller  that  there  la  a  massive  plot 
by  the  Industry  Is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
self-delusions.  For  some,  who  would  use  the 
industry  as  a  scapegoat.  It  Is  an  act  of  deceit. 
It  is  reminiscent  of  the  late  1940s  and  early 
1850s  when  the  Red  Scare  was  raised  by 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  everj^ 
foreign  policy  setback  was  the  result  of  a 
Commuaist  conspiracy  at  home.  In  fact,  we 
have  created  the  energy  crisis.  We  are  all 
responsible.  And,  when  we  realize  this,  and 
are  willing  to  admit  this,  then  half  the  battle 
vTlll  be  won..  'The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies 
not  In  our  stars  but  In  ourselves,  .  .  ." 

We  must  also  shun  fanciful  notions  that 
nationalization  of  the  Industry  or  the  crea- 
tloa  of  a  government  owned  company  Is  the 
solution  to  our  oil  and  gas  shortages.  We 
must  avoid,  not  embrace,  ever  greater  intru- 
sions by  the  government  Into  the  activities 
of  the  industry.  For  the  only  fuel  that  the 
CSovemment  Is  capable  of  producing  In  any 
volim»  is  paper  and  this,  as  most  of  you 
know,  has  an  extremely  high  cost  per  Btu.» 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Johnson.  Dr.  WiUlam  A.,  Remarks  before 
the  National  Capital  Petroletmi  Section — 
Society  of  Petroleimi  Engineers  of  AIME. 
WaatUsgton,  DX3.,  September  18.  1973,  as  re- 
printed In  DepaTtment  of  the  Treasury 
News.  p.  3. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  3-4. 
•/bW..  p.  13. 

*  Ibid^  p.  14. 
»/6»d..  pp.  15-lC. 

Opinion  of  Milton  Russixl,  PaoiEasoa  of 
Economics,  Southebn  Illinois  VmvTMsaT 

...  at  any  given  price  more  gas  would  be 
produced  without  regiilatlon  than  with  .  ,  . 
not  only  l>ecause  resources  will  be  allocated 
more  efflclentJy.  but  also  because  more  re- 
sources win  be  committed  to  the  industry. 

Oa  the  consuming  side,  the  relocation  of 
gaa  urtas  Brms  to  gas-producing  reglona  to 
avoid  Jurisdictional  supplies  would  tend  to 
be  reversed  because  there  would  be  less  rea- 
son to  fear  a  gas  shortage  in  the  nonproduc- 
ing  states  .  ,  .  Some  of  the  Impetus  for  de- 
veloping gas  sxibstltutes  has  come  from  fears 
of  gas  ahortage,  not  from  the  nac\iral  gas 
price.  DeregvUatlon  wiu  aUow  the  market  to 
clear,  and  the  equilibrium  price  may  well  be 
below  the  cost  of  gas  from  substitutes  or 
from  nondomestic  sources  .  .  .  Since  the 
range  between  the  price  of  environmeatallv 
Inferior  fuels  and  gas  would  be  widened  by 
the  tacreaee  in  gas  prices,  further  Incen- 
tives wiu  be  generated  for  development  of 
jMlluUon  control  devices  .  .  .» 

.  .  .  Sob*  potential  consumers  will  be 
made  better  off  by  deregulation  because  un- 
der regulaUon  they  were  unable  to  get  as 
much  gas  as  they  wanted.  Others  erf  course 
will  be  harmed,  but  again  the  total  negattve 
redistributional  effect  will  be  partly  offset  by 
the  inaeaae  in  total  welfare  due  to  improred 
enengy  Industry  efficiency  .  .  .» 

The  loag-nm  effect  of  deregulation  Is 
likHyto  be  an  industry  that  will  be  able 
***  'yP**'*^  more  flexibly  to  changes  Imping. 
Ing  ttam  ahlfta  in  iti  enTironment.  .  .  .  The 
ultimate  effect  of  deregulattoa  would  be 
...  an  InrrMH  la  eoonomlc  welfare,  as 
defined,  fer  the  oommunlty  at  large.' 

FnbUc  poUcy  toward  tiie  natural  gas  In- 
<*««*T.  «•  reflected  In  field  price  regulation 
toytte  am  price  method  from  i960  to  the 
praecat.  has  led  to  oUs^ocation  of  resources 
*°**  *»  eiB  aliortasea  in  the  JurlsdictlaDal 
conanmer  laarkeca  .  .  .  Thecoetsof  panulng 
the  exlrttng  regulatory  method  have  become 
increasingly  high  over  time,  and  the  bene- 
fits received  have  become  le£8  demonstra- 
ble .  .  .» 

Even  with  modifications  suggested  to  re- 
duce producer  uncertainty  and  to  minimize 


time  lags,  the  cost-based  area  price  scheme 
leads  to  very  significant  economic  losses  to 
the  community.  Most  obviously,  a  gas  short- 
age has  arisen  under  .  .  .  this  same  regula- 
tion, and  there  is  no  indication  that  regula- 
tion based  on  costs  can.  In  the  future,  ad- 
Just  to  changing  market  conditions  to  pre- 
vent its  development  again  .  .  ." 

Price  deregulation  .  .  .  under  such  a  pol- 
icy ..  .  resources  wUl  be  aUocated  efflcientlv, 
leading  to  maximum  total  economic  wei- 
/are  ...  On  the  basis  that  the  public  interest 
Is  identified  aith  maximum  economic  wel- 
fai*,  .  .  .  the  public  Interest  would  call  for 
deregulaUon  of  the  field  price  of  natural 
gas  . .  ." 

.  .  .  Natural  gas  regulation  has  created  a 
significant  social  cost  by  placing  an  essen- 
tially economic  matter  into  the  sphere  of 
public  conflict.  Divisive  forces  have  been  fos- 
tered In  the  nation  that  might  as  easily  have 
been  avoided.  But,  now  that  the  regulation 
exists,  it  satisfies  elements  (mainly  consum- 
ers) who,  whatever  the  facts,  think  them- 
selves better  off  because  of  It  .  .  .  the  nation 
has  more  or  less  accustomed  Itself  to  the 
existence  of  regulation  and  therefore  has 
paid  In  social  discontent  for  Its  implementa- 
tlou . . .' 

.  .  .  natural  gas  price  regiUation  .  . .  lowers 
the  efficiency  with  which  resources  are  allo- 
cated when  the  alternative  is  an  umegulated 
workably  competitive  industry.* 
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'Russell,  Milton,  "Producer  Regulation  for 
the  1970s",  Regulation  of  the  Natural  G<ts 
Producing  Industrg,  Resources  for  the  Pu- 
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OPINIO.N    OF    ROBCRT   B.    HiLllS,    SilNICB    SlAFF 

Mbmbiir,  AaizaiCAS  Eniebpriss  iNSTrroTE, 
PoRUEB  Assistant  PEorEssoa  or  Econom- 
ics, LOTOLA  COIXECS 

*  •  •  PPC  area-rate  regulation  has  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  industry  from 
responding  to  the  Increased  demand  that  oc- 
curred in  the  late  1960s.  Before  1967,  abun- 
dant supplies  of  gas  and  declining  pipelines 
demand  caused  field  market  prices  to  decline, 
thereby  creating  the  Uluslon  that  area-rate 
regulation  was  a  successful  way  to  regulate 
a  competitive  industry.  By  the  time  the  de- 
mand for  gas  began  to  Increase  after  1967, 
area-rate  price  controls  were  firmly  In  place. 
Their  effect  was  to  dissuade  producers  from 
searching  for  and  developing  new  gas  re- 
serves. Prospective  returns  on  Investment  In 
producing  new  gas  reserves  were  too  low  to 
attract  capital  from  alternative  uses,  given 
the  price  ceUlngs  set  by  the  FPC.  As  a  result 
a  large  shortage  of  natural  gas  devel(^>ed, 
eventually  leading  the  FPC  to  allow  some 
price  Increases  In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
shortage.  Despite  this  late  attempt,  the  com- 
mission has  been  forced  to  ration  the  avaU- 
able  supply .» 

•  •  •  in  the  absence  of  field  price  regula- 
tion, natiu-al  gas  producers  would  have  re- 
sponded to  higher  gas  demand  vrtth  In- 
creased search  for  and  development  of  new 
reserves  and  the  commitment  of  these  re- 
serves to  the  Interstate  market.  Had  field 
prices  been  allowed  to  rise,  current  consump- 
tion In  both  Interstate  and  Intrastate  mar- 
kets would  have  been  smaller  and  natural  gas 
reserves  would  have  been  more  efficiently  al- 
located over  time.  These  findings  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  FPC  has  yet  to  de- 
vise a  "successful"  system  of  field  market 
regulation  for  'providing  adequate  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices,  as  long  as  "reasonable 
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prices  '  are  interpreted  to  be  prices  which  do 
not  Increase.  The  experience  wUh  field 
market  controls  shows  clearly  the  Inevitable 
long-run  results  of  holding  the  price  of  a 
competitively  produced  product  below  the 
market  equUlbrium  price.  Some  gain  will  ac- 
crue to  existing  consumers  at  the  expense  of 
retarded  growth  in  service  to  new  consumers 
over  consumption  of  expensive  alternative 
fuels,  and  a  reduction  in  the  Inventory  of 
pi  oven  reserves. 

Given  these  results,  there  seems  to  be  no 
real  case  for  continuing  field  maiket  regula- 
lion.- 

By  complete  deregulation  I  mean  the  re- 
moval of  PPC  authority  over  the  provisions 
of  all  natural  gas  contracts  negotiated  be- 
tween producers  and  pipelines  .  .  .  This  ac- 
lion  would  eliminate  price  controls  on  both 
new  and  old  contracts,  thereby  giving  pro- 
ducers an  incentive  to  develop  old  fields  fully. 
to  search  for  and  devalop  new  gas  reserves! 
and  to  commit  both  old  and  new  reserves  tti 
the  interstate  market. 

Eiiminating  the  FPC's  regulatory  control 
over  natural  gas  contracts,  both  existing  and 
future,  would  deregulate  field  prices  and  con- 
sequently reduce  producers'  uncertainty 
about  futiu-e  regulatory  policy.  ThU  would 
give  producers  an  added  incentive  to  Increase 
Investment  in  natural  gas  exploration  and 
development.  However,  if  only  new  gas  prices 
are  deregulated,  but  not  "old"  gas  prices, 
producers  would  be  Ukely  to  Interpret  thU  as 
suggesting  congressional  Intent  to  retain 
some  control  over  natural  gas  prices.  The 
result  would  be  a  smaUer  supply  response  to 
higher  prices  than  would  occur  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  interpretation.^ 

.  .  .  Higher  field  prices  restating  from  com- 
plete  deregulation  could  be  expected  to  give 
the  active  producer  companlee  added  incen- 
tive to  add  to  their  inventory  of  gas  reserves 
and  might  bring  some  of  the  now  Inactive 
producer  companies  back  into  business.* 

.  .  .  The  market  supply  curve,  by  standard 
economic  definition,  relates  the  quantities  of 
gas  that  producers  will  place  on  the  market 
during  some  time  period  to  a  set  of  prices. 
Olven  the  nature  of  the  gas-producing  indus- 
try, there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
market  supply  of  natural  gas  will  not  be  up- 
ward-sloping. Studies  (including  this  one) 
have  estimated  the  elasticity  of  domestlcallv 
produced  gas  at  approximately  -|-  .5 — that  Is, 
for  a  10  percent  Increase  in  field  prices,  re- 
serves can  be  expected  to  Increase  5  percent. 
On  the  basis  of  this  past  behavior  of  the  In- 
dustry, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  not  to 
expect  producers  to  respond  to  higher  gas 
prices. 

Another  argument  against  complete  de- 
regulation Is  a  historical  one.  Opponents  of 
the  current  attempts  to  deregulate  the  field 
market  argue  that  it  Is  "ironical"  that  large 
quantities  of  gas  were  dedicated  to  the  in- 
terstate market  during  the  1960s  imder  strict 
price  controls  while,  during  the  1970s,  at  a 
time  when  the  FPC  has  been  trying  to  raise 
the  controlled  field  price  and  allow  some  ex- 
emptions to  Its  regulations.  Interstate  com- 
mitments have  been  declining.  This  argu- 
ment seems  to  Imply  that  producers  are  not 
responsive  to  price — that  they  are  more  will- 
ing to  sell  gas  In  the  Interstate  market  when 
controlled  prices  are  at  a  low  level  and  less 
wOling  to  sell  gas  when  prices  are  allowed  to 
Increase. 

This  argtiment  falls  when  one  considers 
both  the  history  of  the  field  market  and  the 
effect  of  regulation  on  producers'  expecta- 
tions. The  large  quantities  of  gas  committed 
In  the  early  19608  resulted  from  development 
of  major  discoveries  of  the  1950s.  The  large 
supply  caused  the  market  prices  of  gas  to 
decline  relative  to  the  PI»Cs  price  ceUlngs. 
Prices  started  to  Increase  In  the  late  19608 
when  producers  no  longer  had  a  large  in- 
ventory of  undeveloped  fields  with  which 
to  respond  to  rising  demand.  With  prices 
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bumping  against  ceilings  which  were  below 
the  expected  cost  of  finding  and  developing 
new  fields,  the  producers  had  little  Incentive 
lo  explore  for  new  supplies. 

Costs  had  increased  but  ceilings  were  sta- 
•ionary  or  moving  upward  more  slowly  than 
losts.  The  FPC  was  paddling  upstream  with 
1'  .-iiiiiiU  paddle  when  it  tried  to  react  to  the 
na.«  shortage.  Its  policy  changes  were  late 
and  of  a  sUort-run  natvure.  They  did  little 
to  change  producers'  loug-rim  expectation 
Uiat  they  would  not  be  allowed  protection 
i'^tiinst  rising  production  cost.?  and  Inflation 
ihrough  higher  field-market  gas  prices. 

Higher  nationwide  ceilings,  however,  can 
never  substitute  for  complete  deregulation. 
A  nationwide  ceiling  t>et  above  the  market 
pilues  prevailing  In  moot  aieas  would  dupli- 
rate  the  .situation  producers  faced  In  the 
niid-1960s  under  area-rate  controls.  If  mar- 
ket prices  FihODld  again  increase,  as  they  did 
(luring  the  1967-69  period,  the  nationwide 
price  celling'  foiild  aKain  become  binding  In 
the  major  low-cost  prodticlug  areas.  In  that 
event,  the  FPC  could  be  expected  to  move 
■slowly.  Just  s\.»,  it  did  in  ihe  pa.st.  Thus,  In 
rhe  absence  of  congressional  decontrol,  con- 
.sumers  might  once  more  be  faced  with  In- 
adequate supplies  of  gas  resulting  from  pro- 
ducer uncertainty  about  FPC  policy.' 

Those  who  wanted  to  protect  consumers 
through  natural  gas  regulation  may  .have 
had  good  intentions — but  that  is  wliat  the 
road  to  hell  is  paved  with.  The  problem  of 
monopoly  exploltailon  of  consumers  never 
existed  In  the  field  market  and  was  probably 
greatly  exaggerated  for  the  pipeline  Indus- 
try. Indeed,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
monopoly  and  monopsony  power  of  pipelines 
has  been  significantly  increased  by  FPC  reg- 
ulation itself.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  question 
not  only  the  prescription  of  regulation,  taut 
the  original  diagnosis  of  monopoly  power 
which  brought  it  about.  People  who  see 
ghosts  In  all  dark  places  may  be  afraid  of 
the  dark.  The  cure  may  be  not  to  create  a 
biueaucratlc  monster  to  chase  away  the 
ghosts,  but  to  j*hed  move  light  on  the  dark 
places.* 

FOOTNOITS 

^  Helms,  Robert  R.,  Natural  Gas  Regula- 
tion, An  Evaluation  of  FPC  Price  Controls, 
American  Enterprise  Institute  fur  Public  Pol- 
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[Fi-om  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3,  19751 
Oas  Pbices  and  Jellybeans 

As  the  shortage  of  natural  gas  grows  more 
serious  In  the  Washington  area,  some  cits- 
tomers  are  being  forced  to  convert  to  oil. 
Nobody  converts  voluntarily.  The  price  of  gas 
to  a  large  customer  Is  $1.60  per  thousand  cu- 
bic feet.  Tlie  equivalent  energy  in  the  form 
of  fuel  oil  Is  now  up  around  $2.60.  That  dif- 
ference Is,  In  fact,  the  explanation  of  the  gas 
shortage.  There  are  three  basic  fuels.  Con- 
gress Insists  on  holding  the  price  of  gas  far 
below  the  prices  of  oil  and  coal.  That  is  the 
heart  of  the  controversy  over  the  deregtUa- 
tion  of  natural  gas. 

Tlie  local  distributor,  Washington  Oas 
Light,  has  accepted  no  new  customers  for 
three  years.  The  pipeline  companies  supply- 
ing the  Washington  area  have  cut  back  de- 
liveries and,  In  turn,  Washington  Oas  Light 
Is  dropping  service  to  its  Interruptlble  cus- 
tomers— those  that  got  a  lower  rate  for  sign- 
ing a  conditional  contract.  Most  of  them  are 
big  apartment  houses  and  office  buildings, 
but  tlie  list  Includes  some  schools  and  col- 
leges. Next  In  jeopardy  are  the  Industrial 
''ii^itomers.  Some  of  them  would  have  been 
cut  off  months  ago  If  the  weather  had  been 
normal.  But  for  the  second  year  In  a  row  this 


region  wais  lucky.  It  was  a  warm  winter. 
What  about  next  winter? 

Oas  is  the  cleanest  of  all  the  major  fuels, 
and  ought  to  be  sold  at  a  premium  on  en- 
vironmental grounds  alone.  Instead,  as  the 
cheapest  of  the  three  competing  fuels,  It  Is 
used  to  fire  boilers  by  any  mdustry  or  utility 
that  can  get  It.  With  the  enormous  mcreases 
in  oil  prices  over  the  past  two  years,  the  dis- 
parity has  become  increasingly  severe.  By  last 
i^ummer,  to  use  a  standard  comparison,  the 
gas  delivered  to  utility  generators  through- 
out the  country  cost  only  26  per  cent  as 
much  as  their  fuel  oil.  Coal  cost  38  per  cent 
us  much  but  was  rising  fast,  as  contracts  ex- 
pired or  were  renegotiated.  Soft  coal  went  for 
about  $5  a  ton  throughotit  the  1960s,  but 
prices  now  range  from  $15  to  $25  and  are 
t-limbing.  The  wider  the  price  gap  between 
gas  and  the  other  fuels,  the  more  severe  the 
ga.s  shortage  will  be. 

It  is  as  though  Congress  were  kecphig 
down  the  price  oi  red  jellybean.*,  to  protect 
the  consumers — but  not  the  prices  of  black 
or  white  jellybeans  which,  in  the  current  in- 
tiatlon,  are  rising.  In  time  you  would  find  it 
Increasingly  difficult  to  get  red  jellybeans,  al- 
though there  would  be  plenty  of  the  others 
in  the  stores.  In  Congress,  the  defenders  of 
the  consumers  would  explain  that  the  rapa- 
cious and  monopolisi^ic  jellybean  industry 
was  w  illf uliy  withholding  red  jellybeans  from 
the  public.  That,  of  course,  would  be  an  out- 
rage. Several  senators  would  promptly  intro- 
duce bills  establishing  Intricate  nUes  for  al- 
locating the  dwindling  supply  of  red  Jelly- 
beans— and  maybe  extending  price  controls 
to  the  black  ones  as  well,  since  they  are  get- 
ting increasingly  popular. 

In  tiie  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Sens. 
Warren  G.  Maguusou  (D..-Wash.)  and  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  (D.-IU.)  are  currently  drafting 
a  bill  to  resolve  the  natural  gas  issue  pretty 
nt\irh  along  the  lines  of  the  jellybean  case. 
Their  bill  would  f;reatly  expand  and  refine 
ttae  sjstem  of  allocation  Raid  price  control 
that  Is  already  in  effect.  It  would  extend 
price  ceilings  for  the  first  time  to  gas  burned 
within  the  .state  where  It  Is  produced.  The 
uncoucrolled  Intrastate  prices  are  currently 
rtmulng  almost  four  times  as  high  as  the 
present  federal  niaximum  for  gas  cros-slng 
state  lines. 

The  Commerce  Conmiittee's  draft  bill  is 
pursuing  a  principle  that  deserves  attention. 
It  would  raise  the  present  ceilUig  price,  but 
deliberately  keep  It  far  below  the  compar- 
able price  for  oil.  The  price  of  oil  has  been 
jacked  up  artificially  high,  the  argtuneut 
goes,  by  a  cartel  of  foreign  governments.  If 
the  U.S.  government  has  lost  control  of  oil 
and  coal  prices,  why  should  It  voluntarily 
permit  gas  prices  to  aoctunpauy  them  to  such 
unreasonable  heights?  This  view  is  not  a 
frivolous  one.  It  reflects  a  well-consldisred 
conviction  that,  as  a  matter  of  social  justice, 
It  Is  better  to  have  shortages — managed  by 
various  allocation  and  rationing  systems — 
than  high  prices. 

But  keep  In  mind  that  any  price  celling 
turns  out  to  be  a  subsidy  paid  by  somebody. 
As  people  in  the  Southwest  point  out,  a  low 
celling  on  natural  gas  means  that  relatively 
low-hicome  Htates  like  Oklahoma  and  Loul- 
»iaua  are  subsidising  the  standards  of  living 
in  much  wealthier  states  of  the  northeast — 
not  to  mention  metropolitan  Washington.  To 
help  the  poor  and  the  elderly  In  times  of 
rapidly  rishig  prices,  the  most  effective  rem- 
edies are  those  that  directly  increase  the 
amounts  of  money  in  their  pockets.  Straight- 
forward income  redistribution  is  Infinitely 
better  than  trying  to  fiddle  and  distort  the 
mechanisms  for  pricing  each  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  commodities  that  are,  to  one  degree 
or  another,  necessities  of  life. 

The  way  to  deid  with  the  gas  shortage  is  to 
deregulate  the  price.  In  present  circum- 
stances. It  ought  to  be  done  In  stages,  over 
several  yesrs,  to  cushion  the  Impact.  No  one 


can  exactly  say  where  fuel  prices  will  be  sev- 
eral years  from  now.  But  they  certainly  will 
not  return  to  the  level  of  two  years  ago.  The 
basic  reason  for  the  great  upswing  in  fuel 
costs  is  not  the  producers'  cartel  but  a  world- 
wide sttrge  of  demand  for  cheap  fuel.  Higher 
prices  ere  a  slgnrl  that  stipplies  are  not  un- 
limited and  we  have  lo  begin  conserving. 
Price  controls  merely  suppress  that  warning 
signal.  Natural  gas  currently  provides  one- 
third  of  this  country's  energy  supply.  We  can 
afford  to  make  mistakes  In  our  national  jxjllcy 
on  jellybeans,  but  not  on  basic  fuels. 

|Li>s  Angeles  Times,  May  26,   1975) 
Natural  Gas:  what  To  Do 

The  Seiiate  Commerce  Committee  wrestled 
for  weeks  with  the  qtiestlon  of  taking  price 
controls  off  natitral  gas  producers,  and  ap- 
proved a  bill  that  contributes  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  main  goal:  to  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  supplies  of  gns  in  tmie  t« 
avoid  a  serious  .shortage.  We  l>elieve  that  Con- 
gress can  do  better. 

As  Sen.  John  V.  Tunuey  (D-Calif.)  hss 
pointed  out  in  defense  of  hi.s  support  of  de- 
regulation, cheap  gas  won't  do  consumers 
much  g<x)d  if  thf-re  isn't  enough  gas  to  go 
around.  And  there  won't  be  If  the  law  isn't 
(hanged. 

The  Federal  Pouci'  Comiuission  has  done  a 
t,'Ood  job  of  holding  down  natural  gHs  prices. 
Gas  moving  lii  inte'-state  commerce  i.s 
markedly  cheaper  than  coal  or  oil.  Even  with 
the  Increase  approved  by  the  PPC  last  year, 
the  celling  price  for  new  gas  is  51  cents  ix;v 
thousand  cubic  fee).  If  oil  were  similarly 
priced  in  terms  of  equivalent  heating  value, 
it  would  be  selling  i"or  t3  a  barrel:  Instead, 
imported  oil  Ls  $12.  and  even  price-controlled 
domestic  oil  from  "old"  wells  sells  for  $5.25. 

Artificially  depressed  prices  have  made 
natural  gas  a  bargain  for  consumers,  btib 
have  created  a  growing  disincentive  for  Uh 
production. 

Natural  gas  met  13'  of  the  nation's  en- 
ergy needs  In  1946;  It  now  accounts  for  a 
third  of  consumption.  Discoveries  of  new 
supplies  are  not  keeping  pace,  however.  For 
the  past  several  years  consumption  has  been 
outrunning  discoveries  almost  2  to  1. 

And  most  new  gas  supplies  are  being  .sold 
in  the  states  where  produced  rather  than 
to  the  interstate  pipelines,  because  the  price 
for  gas  In  the  unregulated  Intrastate  mar- 
kets, at  $1.50  to  $2  a  thousand  cubic  feet, 
is  three  to  four  times  the  price  the  Inter- 
state pipeimes  are  allowed  to  pay. 

Interstate  gas  supplies  have  fallen  short 
of  the  need  for  the  past  three  winters,  forc- 
ing interruption  of  service  to  umny  electric 
power  companies  and  Industrial  users  In 
California  and  elsewhere.  The  energy  labora- 
tory of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  estimated  that,  If  artificially  low 
pricing  continues,  by  1980  there  will  be  a 
30^,0  shortage.  If  so,  owners  of  new  houses 
will  find  It  hard  to  get  gas.  And  even  many 
existing  customers  could  be  cut  off  or 
rationed. 

No  Califoruian  would  Uke  having  xo  spend 
$1,000  or  more  to  convert  from  gas  to  elec- 
tric cooking  and  heating.  And  the  electric 
utilities  might  not  have  the  power  to  spare. 
Even  If  they  did.  It  wovUd  not  be  cheap 
power,  because  the  generating  plants  would 
be  btu'nhig  fuel  oil  cosihig  up  to  $16  per 
barrel,  several  times  today's  natural  gaa 
prices. 

Local  gas  utilities  may  be  able  to  cushion 
the  shortage  by  making  deals  for  Alaslcan 
gas,  but  not  at  a  wellliead  price  of  51  cents. 
They  might  turn  to  liquefied  natural  gas  hn- 
ported  from  abroad.  But  this  would  brmg 
new  dependence  on  foreign  sources,  and  the 
price  would  be  several  times  higher  than 
today's  level. 

The  answer  Is  to  ennovu'age  new  gas  sup- 
plies. And  the  best  way  to  do  that  Is  to 
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Allow  prices  for  newly  cUBcorered  naturaU  gas 
m  oDsbore  fields  to  float  up  In  a  fundamen- 
tally free  market.  DeregvUatlon  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  windfall-profits  tax  to  be 
imposed  If  the  producers  failed  to  plow  most 
fjf  the  profits  back  into  the  hunt  for  new 
supplies:. 

Deregulation  of  newly  discovered  gas  sup- 
plies has  been  proposed  by  the  Ford  Admln- 
iRtrp.tlon;  it  is  supported  by  four  of  the  five 
FPC  members  and  by  many  outsider  experts. 
However,  it  is  opposed  by  consumer  groups 
and  miiny  if  not  most  Democratic  members 
of  Congress  because  of  the  Impact  on  con- 
sumer pocketbooks. 

Although  deregulation  probably  would 
mean  that  the  price  of  new  gas  "entering 
interstate  markets  would  quadruple  to  $2  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  it  would  not  mean  that 
consumers  would  pay  four  times  as  much 
for  their  gas. 

The  wellhead  price  accoiini.s  for  only  17  Vo 
of  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer!  Only 
new  gas  supplies  would  be  deregulated:  exist- 
ing supplies  would  continue  to  be  sold  at 
much  lower  contractual  prices  which  cur- 
rently average  about  30  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  Since  only  about  5',i  of  the  gas 
entering  interstate  markets  in  any  given 
year  is  newly  discovered  gas,  the  impact  on 
consumers  would  be  spro«d  over  a  period  of 
10  to  ao  years. 

A  so-called  compromise  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and 
awaits  action  on  the  fioor.  It  woiUd  deregu- 
late independent  producers,  but  would  allow 
the  23  largest  companies — which  account  for 
80',',  of  natural  gas  production — to  sell  their 
gas  for  no  more  than  75  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  In  addition,  the  measure  would 
extend  federal  controls  to  Intrastate  sales  of 
gas,  thereby  forcing  an  actual  rollback  of 
prices  from  current  levels. 

This  is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation.  It  might 
comfort  consumers  In  the  short  rim.  But 
since  it  would  do  little  or  nothing  to  increase 
gas  supplies — and  might  even  cause  a  further 
contraction — it  would  hurt  consumers  In  the 
long  ixm. 

The  committee  bill  is  aimed  less  at  en- 
couraging new  gas  production  than  at  forcing 
a  restructuring  of  the  oil  industry  to  reduce 
the  market  power  of  the  major  oil  companies. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  a  laudable  goal,  but 
it  deserves  much  more  serious  study  than 
given  by  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee. 
The  choice  is  not  between  cheap  and  ex- 
pensive natural  gas,  because  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  gas.  The 
choice  Is  between  supply  and  scarcity,  be- 
tween paying  higher  prices  to  go  to  foreign 
governments  or  to  domestic  producers.  Con- 
gress take  note. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jouriial,  May  29, 
1975J 

NaIORAL    OAS    Now.    OR — INOUSXSIAI.    WaST£- 

lAant:    Tux    Misebt    or    XTksmplotmeki 
Must   Not   Becomx    a    Way    of   La-*   ik 

AlCBICAl 

Half  of  all  the  energy  used  by  Industry  In 
America  comes  from  natural  gas.  And  the 
iadustrtes  in  the  Uidwestem,  Northeastern 
and  lOddle-AttanUc  states  are  being  told 
that  there  isBt  enough  gas  available  to  keep 
them  nmning  at  fuU  capacity  the  winter  of 
197&-7e. 

Some  Industries  wUl  have  to  shut  down 
altogether.  The  pn>blem  Is  so  acute  that 
there  will  be  virtually  no  gas  at  all  for  In- 
dustry In  tbeae  states  m  1976-77. 

We  are  told  to  look  to  exotic  energy  soiHces 
such  as  coal  gasification,  geo-thermal  ener- 
gy and  solar  eaeigji. 

yino.  Except  that  none  of  these  sources 
will  be  one  Mt  of  help  to  us  for  the  next 
five  or  ten  years.  Maybe  longer.  We  are  told 
well  have  to  face  ciurtaUment,  unemploy- 
ment and  shutdowns  because  of  this  nat- 
ural gas  Shortage. 
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This  l3  rldlciilous,  because  we  have  the 
gas  right  heret 

We  do  not  need  to  suffer  more  tmemploy- 
ment,  more  misery  or  frustrating  shut- 
downs. 

The  federal  Energy  ReseaiTh  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  tells  us  that  there  are 
at  least  500  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  locked  In  the  Devonian  shale  formations 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  nilnols,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Tork. 

That's  enough  gas  to  supply  the  industrial 
needs  of  23  industrial  states  for  100  years! 

What  do  you  think  about  that,  New  York? 
How  about  that,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey. 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire?  Can 
the  factories  In  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Kentiicky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama  use 
this  gas?  And  how  phout  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Marj'land,  Delaware,  Washington, 
D.C.,   North   Carolina   and   South   Carolina? 

There's  as  much  Appalachian  shale  gas 
right  under  our  feet  as  there  ever  was  In 
the  gas-rich  South  and  Southv/est.  And  we 
don't  have  to  transport  It  thousands  of 
mUes.  It's  right  here,  where  the  Jobs  are. 

The  reason  It  hasn't  been  fully  developed 
1^  because  of  the  need  to  refine  the  frac- 
turing technique  to  release  the  gas.  Science 
can  find  the  answer. 

Once  shale  technology  Is  developed  we'll 
be  able  to  get  all  the  gas  we  need. 

It  will  be  Industrial  disaster  if  we  don't 
go  after  It! 

ERDA  knows  the  gas  Is  there,  and  recog- 
)iizes  the  urgent  need  to  develop  the  best 
exiractlon  techniques. 

But  they  only  have  $2.5  million  a  year  to 
allocate  to  this  development.  That's  like 
going  on  an  elephant  hunt  with  paper  wads. 
By  contrast,  the  federal  government  spends 
$8.3  mlUlon  a  year  on  the  National  Zoo  In 
Washington. 

ERDA  needs  $100  million  to  do  the  Job 
now. 

We  organized  the  greatest  technological  ef- 
fort in  history  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
We  accomplished  the  "Impossible"  with  the 
wartime  mobilization  and  Manhattan  Proj- 
ects. 

Now  we're  in  a  war  with  unemployment, 
and  we  need  to  get  the  natiu-al  gas  we  know 
Is  here  to  keep  our  factories  open. 

We  must  gather  a  force  of  the  nation's 
foremost  scientists,  geologists  and  engineers 
to  develop  these  huge  reserves  In  an  imme- 
diate "Appalachia  Project". 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  misery 
of  more  unemployment  of  our  hard-working 
people,  we've  got  to  provide  ERDA  the  seed 
money. 

The  $100  million  Isn't  very  much  when  you 
consider  the  alternatives.  Gas-related  unem- 
ployment compensation  will  surely  cost  many 
times  that  figure.  We  have  already  appropri- 
ated $14  bUllon  for  extended  unemployment 
compensation,  and  the  figure  Is  certain  to  go 
higher  If  we  shut  down  our  factories  tlu-ough 
a  lack  of  natural  gas. 

The  costs  of  welfare  and  crime  which  follow 
from  unemployment  will  be  even  higher. 

We're  treating  the  symptoms.  Not  the  dis- 
ease. 

Let's  give  EBDA  the  money  It  needs  to 
develop  shale  gas. 

Federal  regulations  are  adding  to  the  gns 
squeeze! 

There  are  outmoded,  absurd  and  Illogical 
federal  regulations  which  miist  be  changed 
to  let  us  move  the  gas.  These  regulations  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  excess  capacity  of  the 
Interstate  pipelines  for  the  transport  of  lo- 
cally produced  gas.  These  pipelines  are  run- 
ning well  under  their  capacity,  but  we  can't 
use  that  excess  capacity  to  move  oiir  gas. 
Producers  and  drUlers  are  willing  to  pay  to 
use  these  pipelines. 


The  whole  situation  would  be  laughable  if 
it  were  not  so  tragic  In  Its  consequences  to 
the    needlessly    unemployed.    The    Federal 
Power  Commission  must  act  now  to  lift  these 
restrictions.  And.  to  provide  the  economic 
incentives  necessary  for  drillers  to  sink  new 
wells.   Congress  must  deregulate   the  well- 
head price  of  natural  gas. 
Fight  for  full  natural  ga.s  production ! 
We  want  no  more  jobs  lost.  No  more  pro- 
d;ictlon  lost.  No  more  crippling  energv  short - 
figes  for  industry. 
Our  very  strength  as  a  nation  Is  at  stake. 
The  future  of  America's  workUig  men  and 
women  depends  on  our  abUity  to  produce 
enough  natural  gas  to  meet  our  needs  now 
The  American  people  want  Jobs,  not  hand- 
outs, -niey  want  to  provide  for  their  families 
m  a  dignified  manner.  All  of  the  social  ills 
among  able-bodied  people  come   from  the 
lack  of  Jobs.  Unemployment  is  the  worst  dis- 
ease ever  thrust  upon  mankind.  It  must  not 
become  contagious  in  America. 

Because  of  the  current  recession,  one  out  of 
every  ten  American  workers  Is  now  unem- 
ployed. 

Unless  we  begin  now  to  so've  our  ludu«!- 
trlal  energy  problems,  millions  more  will  lose 
their  Jobs  through  no  fatUt  of  their  own. 

America's  social  fabric  cannot  stand  this 
kind  of  a  shock. 

Nothing  happens  until  somebody  does 
something.  Every  day  we  delay  brings  Amer- 
ica closer  to  Industrial  disaster  with  Its  harsh 
consequences  to  our  working  men  and  women 
and  their  children. 

Let  us  all  Johi  forces  now.  Government,  In- 
dustry, labor  and  the  scientific  community 
to  develop  all  the  gas  we  know  is  here  to  keep 
the  flame  of  American  Industry  burning. 

Write,  vsire  or  caU  the  Energv  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  your  Congressional  delegation 
to  urge  a  $100  mUllon  commitment  for  the 
development  of  shale  gas,  the  opening  up  of 
the  Intwstate  pipelines  to  move  It.  and  the 
deregulation  of  Interstate  wellhead  prices. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Rhodes, 
Governor.  State  of  Ohio. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  June  1, 

1975) 

Cautorxia's  Need  fob  Al.\skan  Gas 

Proposals  that  California's  natural  gas 
utilities  put  up  front  money  for  develop- 
ment of  n^^'  gas  sources  In  Alaska's  Nwth 
Slope  fields  are  before  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission.  Under  the  proposals 
the  state's  gas  consumers  would  pay  higher 
rates  now  as  a  step  toward  assiu-ing  them 
supplies  of  scarce  natural  gas  In  the  1980s 
and  90s. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
deals  as  ciu-rently  outlined  are  the  best  the 
utilities  can  make.  If  the  utilities  commission 
can  wangle  a  better  bargain  from  the  con- 
sumer standpoint,  power  to  it. 

Elght>'-six  per  cent  of  all  California  house- 
holds— more  than  17  million  people — relv 
on  natural  gas  for  winter  heating.  Natural 
gas  Is  the  chief  and  virtually  Indispensable 
soiu^e  of  energy  for  scores  of  California's 
major  Industries,  the  giant  food  processing 
Industry  among  them. 

The  outlook  for  future  supplies  Is  bleak. 
In  the  near  term,  meaning  the  next  four 
years,  declines  In  supply  will  be  so  substan- 
tial that  the  utilities  commission  has  ordered 
schedules  for  curtailment  of  service  to  many 
commercial  consumers. 

In  the  long  term,  meaning  1985  and  be- 
ycmd,  the  imdlsputed  testimony  before  the 
utflities  commission  Is  that  supplies  from 
existing  sources — approximately  two  trlQlon 
cuWc  feet  a  year — will  tfmnk  to  a  trli^cle. 

This  means  that  California's  utUlttoa  must 
firm  up  new  siippiy  PouTces  as  soon  as  pos- 
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Bible.  Of  all  the  potential  sources — Soviet 
Siberia,  Indonesia,  Algeria,  the  Middle  East. 
Alaska,  offshore  California — the  proven 
Alaska  supply  offers  the  quickest,  surest  and 
safest  bet. 

While  the  Alaskan  fields  cannot  meet  all 
of  California's  needs — other  states  either  are 
or  will  be  competing  for  the  same  gas — 
they  can  help  substantially.  Alaska's  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  has  proven  reserves  of  24  trillion 
cubic  feet.  Potential  reserves  in  the  total 
North  Slope  area  are  put  at  114  triUiou  cubic 
feet. 

It's  a  seller's  market.  Idle  talk  of  oil  com- 
pany ripoSs  and  threats  of  consumer  boycotts 
against  the  oU  companies  owning  the  Alaskan 
gas  are  dangerous  nonsense.  California 
should  make  the  best  deal  possible  for  that 
gas.  But  above  all,  it  sliould  make  a  deal. 


[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  June   14, 

1975) 

Never  Sat  Die 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  kicking 
aroxmd  an  idea  that  agency  bigwigs  believe 
might  alleviate  the  natural  gas  .shortage 
caused,  for  the  most  part,  by  FPC  regula- 
tion of  wellhead  gas  prices.  The  solution: 
Put  Uncle  Sam  In  the  business  of  buying 
and  supplying  the  fuel. 

Here  Is  an  example,  par  excellence,  of  how 
the  minds  of  Big  Brother-oriented  bureau- 
crats work.  When  federal  intervention 
screws  up  the  market  place,  they  automat- 
ically look  to  further  government  meddling 
as  a  cure  for  the  ailment. 

A  far  better  Idea  would  be  to  deregulate 
gas  prices  altogether  at  the  wellhead,  and  let 
nature  take  Its  course.  But  that  seems  to  be 
too  simple  and  logical  an  answer  for  the  big 
brains  in  Washington. 


IProm  the  Minneapolis  Star,  June  14,  1975) 
Deregulate  New  Gas  Prices 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC) 
reports  that  the  nation's  natural  gas  utilities 
estimate  they  will  be  almost  20  percent  short 
of  gas  needed  to  meet  firm  requirements  over 
the  next  12  montlis.  But  another  federal 
agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(PTC),  accuses  the  natural  gas  industry  of 
underestimating  available  reserves  in  a  move 
"tantamount  to  collusive  price  rigging." 

In  this  confusing  atmosphere.  Congress 
continues  to  argue  about  whether  to  abandon 
or  change  the  way  In  which  prices  are  reg- 
ulated on  natural  gas.  The  record,  we  think, 
suggests  the  government  must  either  get 
Into  regulation  more  deeply  than  It  already 
Is,  and  for  other  fuels  as  well  as  gas,  or  it 
should  abandon  regulation  of  at  least  new 
natival  gas  discoveries. 

We  believe  deregulation  should  be  tried 
first.  Control  has  worked  to  the  nation's 
disadvantage  dvu-ing  the  20  years  It  has  been 
In  effect. 

Desirable  because  It  is  a  clean  fuel,  gas 
also  was  given  the  advantage  of  a  relatively 
lower  price.  Its  share  of  the  energy  market 
has  doubled  in  the  past  25  years.  Coal's  share 
has  been  cut  In  half. 

The  low  return  also  has  worked  to  discour- 
age Industry  exploration  for  additional  gas 
supplies.  The  cost  of  finding  gas  rose,  but 
the  price  didnt  go  up  along  with  It.  On  top 
of  that,  intrastate  purchasers  of  gas  are  not 
subject  to  price  regulation,  and  intrastate 
prices  have  risen  to  three  times  the 
regulated  price  for  gas  going  into  the  inter- 
state pipelines,  with  the  not  unexpected 
result  that  the  Intrastate  market  is  getting 
more  than  Its  share  of  the  gas. 

It's  clear  to  us  that  we  haven't  found  the 
right  way  to  regulate  the  price  of  energy  nor 
do  we  feel  the  nation  wants  at  this  point  to 
undertake  a  more  comprehensive  plan  for 
regulations.  Let's  ease  off  on  the  controls  and 
see  If  the  results  aren't  better  than  what 
we  have. 


[From    tlie    Portland    Oregonian,    June    18. 
19751 

SWAIXOWIKG    Ant 

President  Ford  has  waited  with  growing 
impatience  for  Congress  to  either  support  the 
administration  or  produce  its  own  energy 
program,  but  the  Congress  has  done  nothing 
but  swallow  air.  Its  failure  to  move  on  oil 
conservation  and  energy  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

The  nation  Is  spending  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion a  year  for  foreign  oil  and  the  percentage 
of  these  imports  is  climbing  while  there  is 
talk  among  the  oil-producing  nations  of  an- 
other price  increase.  Meanwhile,  nothing 
lias  been  done  to  encourage  exploration  for 
natural  gas,  which  is  in  short  supply.  Many 
.sections  of  the  country  face  a  severe  hard- 
sliip  next  winter  ii"  extreme  cold  weather  is 
experienced. 

The  House  Wajs  and  Means  Committee 
and  its  chairman,' Rep.  Al  Ullman,  have  sv«b- 
mitted  the  only  comprehensive  program  that 
is  a  real  alternative  to  President  Ford's  plan 
wliich  would  work  greater  individual  and 
economic  hardships  on  the  nation. 

It  has  become  painfully  evident  that  many 
new  Democrats  in  Congres  would  rather  talk 
about  energy  than  make  the  hard  choices 
requiring  national  sacrifices.  Virtually  every 
member  of  the  House  has  his  own  little  en- 
ergy plan,  but  hardly  any  would  qualify  as  a 
comprehensive  program. 

The  Oregonian  has  favored  fixed  import 
quotas,  coupled  with  regional  allocation  sys- 
tems, for  conserving  gasoime,  but  also  be- 
lieves that  Ullman 's  program  is  far  more  ac- 
ceptable tlian  the  "price-rationing"  plan 
ofTered  by  the  President.  The  administration, 
because  of  the  disarray  in  Congress,  may  well 
get  most  of  its  program  by  default.  But  this 
will  hit  industry  and  consumers  with  higher 
prices,  further  fueling  infiation  and  depress- 
ing bu:iiness  by  adding  huge  costs  to  trans- 
portation, home  heating  and  products  made 
from  petroleum. 

While  Congress  fiddles  with  tax  credits  for 
home  insulation  and  solar  heating,  the  na- 
tion continues  to  burn  foreign  oil.  Encour- 
aging alternative  energy  sources  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  a  national  energy  policy,  but  these 
proposals  fail  to  deal  directly  and  Immedi- 
ately with  the  critical  Issue;  The  fact  Is  the 
nation  Is  dangerously  exposed  to  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  foreign  oil  producers  and  this 
dependence  is  growing  rather  than  receding. 

(Fiom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  23,  1975) 
SntL  No  Energy  Program 

On  a  single  day  last  week  these  events 
occurred: 

— ^The  House  gave  final  approval  to  a  weak 
energy  tax  bUl  that  would  do  very  little  to 
promote  fuel  conservation  or  reduce  imports 
of  increasingly  higher-priced  petroleiun. 

— The  House  Commerce  Committee  set  Its 
face  to  the  past  and  voted  to  train  the  pres- 
ent unrealistic  controlled  price  of  "old"  oil 
while  rolling  back  the  currently  uncon- 
trolled price  of  ''new"  oil.  Those  actions  are  a 
prescription  for  reduced  development  of  do- 
mestic oil  resources. 

— The  U.S.  Geological  Siu-vey  reported  that 
undiscovered  recoverable  resources  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  liquids  apparently  are  much  leas 
than  prevlotisly  estimated.  The  combined 
estimate  now  ranges  from  61  billion  to  149 
billion  barrels.  In  March,  1974,  the  com- 
bined estimate  was  between  200  and  400  bil- 
lion barrels. 

All  of  these  things  are,  as  always,  subject 
to  change.  The  Senate  could,  as  It  certainly 
should,  do  what  the  House  failed  to  do  and 
vote  a  meaningful,  comprehensive  energy 
tax  bill.  Among  other  things,  the  bill  should 
Include  strict  mandatory  fuel  economy 
standards  for  new  cars,  and  provision  for 
some  gtisollne  tax  to  support  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  sources.  Congress 


also  should  act  to  end  controls  on  petroleum 
prices  by  adopting  procedures  for  gradual 
deregulation.  Prices  that  accurately  reflect 
the  real  market  value  of  energy  would  en- 
courage the  search  for  and  development  of 
new  domestic  energy  resources. 

That  is  what  should  happen.  For  now  we 
are  leit  with  what  has  happtened.  There  is  no 
.sound  mandatory  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram, even  though  conservation  Is  demon- 
strably the  easiest  and  fastest  way  to  stretcli 
domestic  supplies.  There  is  no  sensible  tax 
or  pricing  program  to  finance  got'ernmeiu 
research  or  expanded  private  investment  in 
new  energy  sources. 

Meanwhile,  a  steadily  rising  percentage  of 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  used  in  the  Uuite.1 
States  is  purchased  overseas.  The  oil  cartel 
has  made  it  clear  it  intends  to  increase 
prices  once  again  In  the  fall.  More  American 
wealth  will  leave  the  country  to  pay  for  what 
the  nation  consumes.  America's  economic 
vulnerability  will  increase,  affecting  Jobs, 
production.  Investment.  It  Is  a  situation  that 
is  not  Just  serious  but  dangerous.  Each  days 
inaction,  each  day's  delay  in  facing  up  to  the 
scope  and  demands  of  the  problem,  adds  tD 
the  danger. 

|I>om  The  Washington  Post,  July  3,  1975) 

Ford  Warned  op  Lack  or  Natural  Gas 
( By  Cynthia  Gorney ) 

President  Ford  was  told  by  energy  advisers 
yesterday  that  the  nation  faces  a  serious 
shortage  of  natural  gas  this  winter. 

In  a  meeting  with  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator Frank  G.  Zarb  and  other  advisers. 
Mr.  Ford  was  warned  that  many  Midwestern 
and  Northeastern  states  can  expect  "short- 
ages that  cannot  be  made  up  by  other  fuels." 
White  House  press  secretary  Ron  Nesse:i 
said. 

Nessen  said  the  shortages  would  apply  "en- 
tirely or  almost  entirely  to  Industrial  users." 

Earlier,  asked  whether  the  nation  could 
expect  a  shortage  of  gasoline  this  summer, 
Nessen  said  no.  He  did  not  elaborate. 

Natural  gas  supplies  last  wmter  fell  short 
of  promised  delivery  by  1.7  trillion  cubic 
feet,  Nessen  said.  By  the  end  of  1975,  that 
figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  3.3  trillion  cubic 
feet,  and  projections  for  subsequent  years 
are  even  higher,  he  said. 

Nessen  said  the  President  believes  that  the 
expected  shortage  will  be  at  least  partially 
caused  by  the  federtd  price  controls  now  in 
effect  on  natural  gas  In  interstate  commerce 
and  that  durUig  the  meeting  Mr.  Ford  called 
for  an  end  to  those  controls,  as  he  has  In  the 
past. 

On  July  15  energy  advisers  will  provide  the 
President  with  a  state-by-state  breakdown 
of  the  predicted  shortage,  Nessen  said,  along 
with  a  recommendation  as  to  how  the  short- 
age should  be  met. 

In  other  action.  President  Ford  yesterday 
signed  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975. 
The  compromise  bill  was  passed  by  Congress 
last  Thursday,  after  Mr.  Ford  vetoed  as  "un- 
fair and  Infiatlonary"  a  Democratic-spon- 
sored housing  bill. 

The  new  law  allows  the  government  to 
Increase  by  up  to  $10  billion  Its  mortgage 
purchase  authority,  through  which  federal 
agencies  buy  mortgages  from  banks  and 
other  lenders.  This  releases  money  for  lend- 
ing to  either  existing  or  new  homes. 

It  also  provides  up  to  $250  a  month  In 
mortgage  relief  payments  for  unemployed 
home  owners,  and  allots  $100  million  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  low  interest  housing  rehabilita- 
tion loans. 

The  act  will  help  finance  an  estimated  85,- 
000  units  of  housing  and  provide  new  con- 
struction Jobs,  the  President  said. 

The  earlier  version  of  the  bni,  which  Mr. 
Ford  vetoed  on  June  24,  Included  direct  sub- 
sidy programs   and  $1,000  cash  grants  for 
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middle-Income  homebuyers.  Mr.  Ford  crit- 
icized both  those  proTislong,  saying  they 
would  "damage  the  hoiwing  industry  and 
damage  the  economy."  They  were  dropped 
from  the  new  bill. 

AS  he  signed  the  bUl  In  the  Rose  Garden 
of  the  White  Houde,  the  President  praised 
Congress  for  i4>provlng  what  he  called  "the 
alternative  approach"  to  the  vetoed  housing 
bUl. 

"This  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can — and  should — work  together  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Amerlcfln  people," 
he  said. 

The  President  yesterday  also  nominated 
Herbert  J.  Spiro,  60.  a  member  of  the  policy 
planning  staff  at  the  Staie  Department,  to  be 
ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Cameroon. 

Today  Mr.  Ford  is  to  fly  to  Cincinnati  to 
speak  to  the  National  Environmental  Re- 
search Center,  then  go  to  Cleveland  to  ad- 
dress a  Republican  fund-raislug  dinner.  He 
is  to  return  to  the  White  House  tonight. 

(From  the  Minnesota  Farmer] 
A  Race  Acainst  Time 

There  are  certainties  and  uncertainties 
about  natural  gas  production.  The  Farmer 
learned  in  a  recent  tour  of  Gulf  of  Mexico 
development  gas  fields,  on  and  offshore. 

Chief  among  the  certainties:  Demand  is 
fast  outstripping  present  natiiral  gas  produc- 
tion. Gas  usage  has  do\ibled  since  1954;  by 
1985,  It  is  expected  to  double  again. 

Chief  uncertainty:  Will  the  VB.  be  able 
to  win  this  race  against  time — to  tap  and 
develop  new  reserves  (gas  and  oil)  before  be- 
coming near  totally  dependent  upon  petro- 
leimj  Imports?  The  latter  is  risky  in  terms 
of  economic  stability  and  national  security. 
We  visited  wellhead  sites  of  newly-tapped 
gas  wells  on  the  outer  continental  shelf,  in 
water  depths  up  to  400',  100  to  130  miles  off 
the  Louisiana-Texas  coast.  (The  U.S.  will 
have  to  rely  chiefly  on  off.shore  development 
for  new  gas  reserves).  From  the  people  who 
do  the  discovery,  drilling,  pumping  and  pipe- 
lining of  gas,  we  learned  something  about 
initial  coets  of  gas  as  it  comes  from  several 
thousands  of  feet  beneath  the  ocean  floor. 

For  example,  a  development  firm  such  as 
Sun  Oil  Company,  our  towr  hosts,  may  spend 
$40  million  or  more  in  developing  a  new  re- 
serve before  a  dollar's  worth  of  gas  la  sold. 
The  odds  are  60  to  1  against  finding  com- 
mercially significant  quantities  of  gas  when 
drilling  for  new  reserves;  10  to  1  against 
finding  any  at  all,  according  to  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  Many  millions  more  are 
expended  by  the  transfer  company  that  buys 
the  gas  at  the  wellhead  site,  pipes  it  beneath 
the  ocean  floor,  runs  it  through  "scrubbing" 
and  compressing  faculties,  then  pipes  It 
northward  to  the  Midwest. 

Point  is,  development  of  new  gas  reserves 
is  costly — beyond  the  price  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  allo«-8  at  the  wellhead.  Na- 
tural gas  producers  are  analogous  to  farm- 
ers— the  raw  material  producers.  Put  on  a 
control  price  at  the  producer  level  (as  has 
been  the  case  with  natiiral  gas  since  1954) 
and  there's  not  much  incentive  to  develop 
new  gas  reserves  at  a  loss. 

Agriculture  has  a  big  stake  in  whether  or 
not  new  natural  gas  reserves  will  be  devel- 
oped— and  soon  enough.  So  do  consumers  of 
ag  products.  Of  energy  inputs  to  arglculture, 
including  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  chemi- 
cals and  the  like,  as  well  as  direct  farm 
usage,  natural  gas  now  makes  up  38<>c,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Gas  Association. 
And  63%  of  VS.  farms  now  use  propane. 
Natural  gas  Is  the  major  feedstock  for  am- 
monia fertilizer  and  propane  production. 

Wellhead  control  price  of  natural  gas,  from 
reservM  new  since  Jan.  i  this  year.  Is  61-M 


cents  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  (depending  on  gas  B.t.u. 
quality) .  This  is  for  any  gas  sold  interstate 
(all  offshore  gas  must  be  sold  interstate). 
The  only  noncontroUed  wellhead  price  Is  on 
onshore  gas  sold  intrastate,  and  that  price,  in 
Texas  or  Louisiana,  often  is  three  or  more 
tijnes  the  controlled  price — an  Uliistration  of 
how  great  the  demand  is. 

Decontrol  of  the  wellhead  price  is  needed 
If  U.S.  demand  for  gas  is  to  be  at  lea.st  half- 
way met  the  next  6  to  10  years  (it  takes  3 
to  10  years  to  develop  a  new  offshore  re- 
serve ) .  Wellhead  prices  undoubtedly  will  rise, 
in  keeping  with  gas  discovery  and  derMop- 
mental  costs.  In  tough  drUling  conditions 
(on  or  offsliorei  an  explorer  needs  up  to  91 
cents  or  more  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  to  make  ex- 
ploration pay,  we  were  told.  But  a«  volume 
of  flow  builds  irom  new  gas  reserves  fmd 
competition  Increases,  costs  to  natural  gas 
buyers  should  level  off. 

The  Pearson-Bentsen  amendment  to  U.S. 
Senate  Bill  692  (Natural  Gas  Production  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975).  soon  to  be  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  would  be  of  immense 
help  in  the  natural  gas  situation.  Its  passage 
would  give  the  go-ahead  to  gas  reserve  de- 
velopment by  immediate  decontrol  of  well- 
head prices  for  new  onshore  gas  and  gradual 
price  control  phaseout  of  new  offshore  gas. 
The  alternative  may  be  to  curtail  develop- 
ment of  new  gas  reserves  for  lack  of  eco- 
nomic incentive — and  to  l)e  at  the  mercy  m 
foreign  petroleum  suppliers. 

(Flom  the  Washington  Post,  July  9,  1975] 
NATtfRAL  Gas  and  Next  Winter 

The  Eastern  Seaboard  Is  going  to  get  much 
less  natural  gas  over  the  coming  winter  than 
last  year.  Consider  a  specific  case;  the  city 
of  Danville,  Va.,  down  near  the  North  Caro- 
lina border.  Its  population  is  46,000.  Its  prin- 
cipal industry  is  Dan  River  Mills,  a  huge  tex- 
tile manufacturer,  that  employes  9,000  peo- 
ple. Dan  River  Mills  has  to  have  gas  for  the 
cloth  finishing  process,  which  requires  an 
open  flame.  Without  gas,  the  factory  shuts 
down. 

Danville  gets  its  gas  from  the  Transcon- 
tinental Gas  Pipeline  Corporation,  which  Is 
having  severe  supply  troubles.  The  troubles 
are  all  related  to  the  way  that  the  federal 
government  regulates  gas  prices,  but 
Transco's  shortfall  Is  greater  than  most.  Last 
winter  Transco  curtailed  deliveries  to  its  cus- 
tomers, but  the  winter  was  warm  and  no 
actual  unemplo^-ment  resulted.  Now  Transco 
is  projecting  much  more  severe  curtailments, 
and  shortages  along  its  line  are  inevitable. 

Under  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
rules,  residential  consumers  and  small  com- 
mercial establishments  have  first  priority  for 
gas.  Transco  also  supplies  some  of  metro- 
politan Washington's  natural  gas.  There  are 
no  large  industrial  users  here  in  Washington 
and  most  of  the  gas  goes  into  private  homes. 
As  they  now  stand,  the  PPC  rules  mean  that 
aU  gas  would  be  sliut  off  to  all  Industry  In 
Danville,  regardless  of  the  effects  on  employ- 
ment, before  there  was  any  reduction  to 
households  In  Washington.  These  niles  say 
that  It  Is  more  Important  to  use  gas  for  dry- 
ing clothes  or  keeping  houses  as  warm  as  the 
owner  pleases,  than  to  use  it  for  manufactur- 
hig  in  which  peoples'  livelihoods  are  at  stake. 
There  Is  something  wrong  with  that  order  of 
priorities. 

The  same  thought  has  occurred  to  the 
FPC,  which  Is  now  reconsidering  some  of 
those  priorities.  But  It  is  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  change  In  time  to  help  Danville 
this  winter.  Dan  River  Mills  now  has  two 
choices — both  of  them  instructive  commen- 
taries on  the  way  that  things  are  going  under 
the  present  system  of  regtilation.  Dan  River 
can  buy  propane.  But  It  coets  five  times  as 
much  as  natural  gas,  and  propane  too  may 
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shortly  be  in  shortage  as  other  factories  all 
over  the  north  and  east  do  the  same  thing 

Dan  River's  other  choice  is  more  interest- 
ing, for  It  Involves  a  basic  change  In  federal 
regulatory  policy.  Last  spring  the  FPC  told 
large  Industrial  users  that  it  would  consider 
permitting  them  to  buy  gas  on  the  unregu- 
lated intrastate  market  and  ship  It,  through 
pipelines  like  Transco,  across  state  lines  To 
see  the  significance  of  this  proposal,  you 
have  to  keep  it  In  mind  that  the  federal  price 
controls  apply  only  to  gas  in  the  interstate 
sales.  As  the  present  procedure  works 
Transco  buys  gas  from  a  well  In,  say,  Texas 
Transco  Is  held  to  the  federal  celling  price— 
which  is  so  low  that  very  few  producers  will 
sell  to  the  interstate  pipelines.  Tran-sco  trans- 
ports the  gas  to  Virginia,  adding  its  transit 
charge,  and  sells  that  gas  to  the  cltv  of  Dan- 
ville which  resells  it  to  Dan  River  Mills.  The 
FPC  is  now  proposing  that  Dan  River's  man- 
agement get  on  a  plane  to  Hoxiston,  buy  gas 
directly  from  the  producers  at  the  unregu- 
lated intrastate  price,  and  then  ship  that  gas 
back  to  Danville  via  Transco.  In  one  case 
the  pipeline  is  the  middleman.  In  the  other. 
It  is  a  common  carrier,  like  a  i-ailroad  carrying 
a  customers  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  power 
pluiit. 

Ihis  new  procedure— if  the  FPC  decides 
to  permit  it — would  constitute  an  elegant 
evasion  of  the  regulatory  principle.  But  since 
the  principle  is  a  bum  one  and  is  creating 
serious  trouble  for  industry  in  this  part  ol 
the  country,  the  evasion  is  itseftd  and  wel- 
come, -nie  federal  celling  price  for  intrastate 
sales  is  53  cents  a  thotisand  cubic  feet.  The 
unregulated  price  for  sales  within  a  state 
is  anywhere  from  $1  to  $2  a  thousand  feet, 
and  there  Is  no  shortage  at  that  price.  With 
transportation  charges,  direct  purchasing 
might  push  Dan  River's  gas  costs  two  or  three 
times  as  high  as  the  present  level — but,  at 
the  present  level,  they  are  not  going  to  get 
an>  gas.  Even  at  the  unregiUated  price,  nat- 
ural gas  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  propane, 
which  runs  nearly  $4  a  thousand  feet.  More 
importftnt.  it  is  a  reliable  supply  to  maintain 
production  and  employment. 

Dpnville  ts  perhaps  an  extreme  case  in  its 
vuhierabillty.  But  the  example  is  repeated, 
to  one  degree  or  another,  throughout  this 
enili-e  region.  In  the  immediate  vicinitv  of 
Washington  it  is  easy  to  ignore  the  threat, 
because  jobs  here  do  not  depend  on  manti- 
facturing.  In  Baltimore,  it  is  another  matter. 
Baltimore  depends  on  a  different  pipeline 
system  than  Danville,  and  fortunately  the 
cutbacks  forecast  for  it  this  winter  are  not 
quite  so  severe  as  Transco's.  The  distributing 
company,  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric,  thinks 
that  it  can  get  through  the  winter  with  no 
job  losses  au^ong  its  ctistomers  If  three  con- 
ditions hold — If  1)  the  weather  Is  no  colder 
than  normal.  2)  its  customers  practice  rea- 
sonable conservation,  and  3)  the  pipeline 
curtailments  are  no  worse  than  currentlv 
estimated.  Those  are,  of  course,  large  quali- 
fications. A  serious  gas  shortfall  in  Balti- 
more would  hit  steel  and  automobile  pro- 
duction sharply.  The  biggest  single  user  of 
gas  in  Baltimore  is  the  General  Motors  as- 
sembly plant. 

This  country  has  been  treated  very  kindly 
by  the  weather.  Since  the  gigantic'  rLse  in 
fuel  prices  at  the  end  of  1973,  both  wintei> 
have  been  unasually  warm.  Less  gas  used 
for  heating  means  more  available  for  Indus- 
try— ^but  the  reverse  Is  also  true.  A  wise  and 
foresighted  nation  would  not  count  on  a 
tlilrd  warm  winter  in  a  row. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

June  1, 1976J 

California's  Need  for  Alaskan  Oas 

Proposals   that   California's  natural   gas 

utilities  put  up  front  money  for  devtiop- 
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ment  of  new  gas  sources  In  Alaska's  North 
Slope  fields  are  before  the  California  Public 
UtUitles  Commission.  Under  the  proposals 
the  state's  gas  consumers  would  pay  higher 
rates  now  as  a  step  toward  assuring  them 
supplies  of  scarce  natiwal  gas  in  the  1980s 
and  90s. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
deals  as  currently  outlined  are  the  best  util- 
ities can  make.  If  the  utilities  commission 
can  wangle  a  better  bargain  from  the  con- 
sumer standpoint,  power  to  it. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  all  California  house- 
holds— more  than  17  million  people — rely  on 
natural  gas  for  winter  heatmg.  Natural  gas 
is  the  chief  and  virtually  indispensable 
source  of  energy  for  scores  of  California's 
major  industries,  the  giant  food  processing 
industry  among  them. 

The  outlook  for  future  supplies  Is  bleak. 
In  the  near  term,  meaning  the  next  four 
years,  declines  in  supply  will  be  so  substan- 
tial that  the  utilities  commission  has  or- 
dered schedtiles  for  curtailment  of  service 
to  many  commercial  consumers. 

In  the  long  term,  meaning  1985  and  be- 
yond, the  undisputed  testimony  before  the 
utilities  commission  is  that  supplies  from 
existing  soiu'ces — approximately  two  trillion 
cubic  feet  a  year — will  shrink  to  a  trickle. 

This  means  that  California's  utilities  must 
firm  up  new  supply  sources  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Of  all  the  potential  sources — Soviet 
Siberia,  Indonesia,  Algeria,  the  Middle  East, 
Alaska,  offshore  California — the  proven 
Alaska  supply  offers  the  quickest,  surest  and 
safest  bet. 

While  the  Alaskan  fields  cannot  meet  all 
of  California's  needs — other  states  either 
are  or  will  be  competing  for  the  same  gas — 
they  can  help  substantially.  Alaska's  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  field  has  proven  reserves  of  24  tril- 
lion cubic  feet.  Potential  reserves  In  the  total 
North  Slope  area  are  put  at  114  trillion  cubic 
feet. 

It's  a  seller's  market.  Idle  talk  of  oil  com- 
pany ripoffs  and  threats  of  consumer  boy- 
cotts against  the  oil  companies  owning  the 
Alaskan  gas  are  dangerous  nonsense.  Cali- 
fornia shotild  make  the  best  deal  possible  for 
that  gas.  But  above  all,  it  should  make  a 
deaL 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  June  3, 1975] 
CnBB  ON  Natitral  Gas 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  (FEA) 
has  notified  79  electric  utility  companies.  In- 
cluding four  in  Iowa,  that  it  Intends  soon  to 
order  them  to  stop  burning  natural  gas  as 
boiler  fuel  In  some  of  their  power  stations. 
This  Is  the  first  step  In  an  FEA  program  to 
phase  out  such  use  of  gas. 

Most  utUlties  that  burn  gas  have  contracts 
with  their  suppliers  requiring  the  utilities 
to  shift  to  coal  or  oil  during  unusually  cold 
weather  when  home-heating  demands  for  gas 
begin  to  tax  pipeline  delivery  capacity.  Now, 
with  the  total  reserves  of  natural  gas  un- 
certain, FEA  believes  gas  ought  not  be  used 
where  coal,  oil  or  nuclear  energy  can  be 
readily  substituted. 

Several  officials  of  Iowa  firms  affected  by 
the  FEA  proposal  agree  In  principle.  But  they, 
along  with  Iowa  Commerce  Commission 
Chairman  Maurice  Van  Nostrand,  feel  that 
their  flrms  have  been  discriminated  against. 
Giving  up  gas  wovild  cost  their  customers  an 
estimated  $5.3  million  annually  In  higher 
fuel  prices. 

Several  of  the  Iowa  firms  had  made  ar- 
rangements with  their  supplier.  Northern 
Natural  Oas  Co.,  to  stop  burning  gas  begin- 
ning a  year  from  October,  after  present  con- 
tracts expire.  They  believe— not  unreason- 
ably— that  they  should  be  allowed  to  follow 
that  phaseout  timetable. 


FEA  could  have  issued  a  general  order  set- 
ting gas  cut-off  dates  far  enough  in  the 
future  that  all  or  most  utilities  could  have 
compiled.  Instead,  it  selected  a  group  of  those 
most  readily  able  to  comply:  those  which 
have  immediate  access  to  adequate  coal,  and 
those  which  have  installed  pollution-control 
eqtilpmeat  to  make  coal-burning  environ- 
mentally acceptable. 

If  conversion  from  gas  Is  to  be  gradual, 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  But  it  is  ironic  that 
utilities  which  Installed  pollution  controls 
(and  their  customers)  are  the  first  to  be 
required  to  use  higher-cost  fuel. 

The  Iowa  Conunerce  Commission  doubts 
that  much  gas  will  be  saved.  The  FEA  order 
applies  only  to  certain  generating  stations 
of  the  affected  companies.  They  have  other 
plants  now  burning  oil  which  also  could  burn 
gas,  and  because  gas  is  cheaper,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  try  to  use  their  allotments  from 
their  supplier  in  those  plants. 

Possible  appeals,  and  other  delays  in  obey- 
ing the  order,  could  prevent  It  from  going 
into  effect  vmtil  a  year  and  a  half  from  now, 
when  the  firms  affected  plan  to  stop  using 
gas  as  boiler  fuel  anyhow.  It  would  be  rea- 
sonable for  the  FEA  to  let  them  carry  out 
their  existing  arrangements. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer, 
June  11,  1975] 

New  Jerset  Sttffers — At  Pipeline's  End    , 

When  South  Jersey  faced  a  drastic  cutback 
In  natural  gas  supplies  via  pipeline  last  Win- 
ter, bumper-stickers  in  the  gulf  states  de- 
clared: "Let  the  (blank)  freeze  In  the  dark." 
It  was  a  displayed  lack  of  sympathy  for  an 
energy-dependent  part  of  the  country  that 
opposed  drilling  for  gas  and  oil  off  its  own 
shore. 

South  Jersey  still  faces  the  threatened  loss 
of  jobs  because  of  its  dependence  on  out-of- 
state  gas.  And  oil  companies  continue  push- 
ing for  both  offshore  drilling  and  deregula- 
tion of  gas  prices. 

Some  of  the  hard  questions  and  dark  sus- 
picions that  arose  on  those  cold  January  days 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  answered  this  week  in 
Washington.  A  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  at  last  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  why,  for  example,  gas  wells  were 
temporarily  shut  down  for  repairs  at  such 
a  crucial  time. 

At  this  point,  all  that's  known  Is  that 
South  Jersey  remains  extremely  vulnerable 
to  such  shutdowns  and  cuts  In  supplies. 
Even  now,  South  Jersey  Gas  Co.  asks  a  rate 
Increase  that  would  double  bills,  in  order  to 
stock  supplies  for  a  threatened  50  percent 
reduction  next  Winter. 

The  irony  Is  that  a  recent  Federal  Power 
Commission  study  shows  that  26  percent  of 
present  gas  reserves  are  not  In  production. 
So,  as  South  Jersey  anticipates  another  hard 
Winter,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
presses  for  offshore  drilling  but  has  yet  to 
show  It's  demanding  maximum  production 
from  known  reserves. 

How  does  the  nation  force  fu-oducers  to 
tap  these  reserves?  President  Ford  has  the 
most  certain  solution,  though  probably  also 
the  costliest:  remove  price  controls  and 
make  natural  gas  subject  to  supply  and  de- 
mand of  the  market  place.  The  wellhead  p>rice 
for  interstate  natural  gas  is  now  limited  to 
50  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

An  Interesting  alternative  surfaced  last 
month  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  would  allow  the 
ceUlng  price  on  most  gas  to  go  to  75  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  trouble  U  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  twice  last 
year  raised  the  filing  price  without  appre- 
ciably encouraging  exploration  or  production. 

As  long  as  maximum  production  of  exist- 
ing wells  Is  not  pushed  vigorously  by  the 
Interior  Department,  South  Jersey  and  Its 


people  and  many  other  areas  will  continue 
to  suffer  the  hardships  of  a  fuel  shortage. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Juno    15, 

19751 

SEcamvE  Oil  Rusk 

Tlie  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
pushing  ahead  on  exploiting  Atlantic  Coast 
oil  reserves  without  knowing  the  true  extent 
and  location  of  the  offshore  riches. 

The  department  has  received  "nomina- 
tions" of  promising  Atlantic  tracts  from  20 
oil  and  gas  companies  In  the  usual  fashion. 
That  means  the  companies  are  telling  the 
Federal  Government  where  they  think  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  are  apt  to  be  found  and  the 
Government  has  to  tag  along  with  the  com- 
panies. 

Before  the  Atlantic  continental  shelf  Is 
punctured  by  a  single  drilling  bit,  Congress 
ought  to  reform  the  murky  offshore  develop- 
ment arrangements  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  direct  role  in  determinmg  the  ex- 
tent end  location  of  oil  and  gas  deposits 
and  coastal  states  direct  involvement  in  all 
of  this. 

The  Senate  is  moving  In  this  direction 
with  two  bills  to  amend  the  federal  conti- 
nental shelf  management  laws.  The  House 
is  preparing  to  hold  hearings  on  similar 
measures.  One  of  the  hearings  will  be  In  At- 
lantic City  in  mid-July. 

The  whole  close-to-the-vest  process  of 
prospecting  for  oil  leases  is  deeply  disturb- 
ing to  the  Atlantic  coastal  states,  as  was 
shown  by  last  week's  vote  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference  agamst  Immediate 
leasing.  Asked  to  name  the  20  prospective  oil 
end  gas  developers,  the  Interior  Department 
declined,  saying  that's  competitively  touchy 
information. 

The  best  the  coastal  states  have  to  go  on 
are  confidential  indications  being  given  them 
by  the  Interior  Department  of  off-shore  tracts 
in  which  unnamed  companies  are  showing 
the  greatest  Interest. 

In  New  Jersey's  case,  the  secretive  bidding 
process  means  that  the  state  will  have  to  be 
satisfied,  for  now,  in  knowing  simply  that 
the  closest  drilling  locale  is  likely  to  be  23 
miles  off  Island  Beach  State  Park,  near  Toms 
River.  In  all,  the  Industry  nominations  cover 
a  3.1  million  acre  stretch  of  the  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  between  Toms  River  and  the 
Delaware-Maryland  boundary. 

The  sub  roea  bidding  has  unsettling  Im- 
plications for  the  coastal  states  and,  though 
it  seems  to  discount  them,  for  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration as  well.  As  It's  shaping  up  so 
far,  the  dimly  monitored  oil  and  gas  hunt  will 
leave  the  Interior  Department  almost  totally 
dependent  on  the  oil  and  gas  companies  for 
estimates  of  the  undersea  reserves.  Industry 
figures,  however  forthright,  will  be  used  In 
the  main  to  determine  the  value  of  upcoming 
leases — and  the  revenues  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  them. 

The  oil  and  gas  companies  argue  that  off- 
shore exploration  Is  a  risky  venture  and. 
since  they  are  taking  the  risk,  they  ought  to 
set  the  competitive  ground  rules.  The  risks. 
however,  aren't  industry's  alone.  They  are 
environmental  as  well  as  financial  and  the 
coastal  states  share  extensively  in  them. 

Up  to  now,  the  Atlantic  Coast  reserves 
have  been  described  in  abundant  terms.  But 
as  the  bidding  heats  up,  oil  Industry  spokes- 
men are  saying  they  may  not  be  as  extensive 
as  was  thought.  Last  week's  repcxt  to  a  Howse 
oversight  committee  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  natural  gas  producere  may 
have  understated  natural  gas  reserves  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  weakened  the  Industry's 
credibility  on  resotu-ce  reporting  in  some 
quarters. 

Unless  the  secretive  exploration  system  Is 
changed,  both  the  Federal  Oorenunent  uul 
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the  coastal  states  are  going  to  have  to  plan 
to  cope  with  environmental  hazards  on  the 
outer  continental  shelf  largely  In  the  dark. 

(Prom  the  Tulsa  Dally  World,  June  11,  1975] 
Oas  GtTEssiiTc  Game 
It  sometimes  appears  that  the  official  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Government  Is  to  do 
whatever  is  legaUy  possible  to  make  the  en- 
ergy crisis  worse. 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  eeries  of  neg- 
ative Government  moves  in  recent  weeks — 
all  calculated  to  punish  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry and  to  further  di.scourage  the  search 
for  new  gas  supplies? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  got  into  the 
act  tills  week  by  dredging  up  an  old  and  pre- 
viously-answered charge  that  the  gas  Indus- 
try deflates  its  reserve  estimates  in  order  to 
convince  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that 
prices  of  interstate  gas  si.ipments  should  be 
raised. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  PTC 
can  actually  make  a  case  against  the  accused 
gas  companies.  But  to  the  gas  consumer,  the 
outcome  of  the  case  isn't  al!  that  important. 
He  loses  either  way. 

The  only  predictable  result  cf  the  FTC  ac- 
tion ia  that  it  wlU  cost  the  gas  industry  a 
bundle  of  money — win  or  lose.  Tlils  will  fur- 
ther discourage  investors  not  to  put  their 
money  in  a  business  that  has  become  a  whip- 
ping boy  for  Federal  bureaucrats.  (In  fact,  ex- 
ploration budgets  are  down  generally 
throughout  the  petroleum  industry,  partly 
because  of  higher  taxes  and  other  Govern- 
ment action.) 

The  real  crime  here  isn't  the  fact  that 
someone  may  have  misguessed  the  amount  of 
gas  underground  (after  all,  there  i.s  no  way  to 
nieasiu-e  It  exactly^  The  crime  is  that  "the 
price  and,  therefore,  the  supplv  of  this  valu- 
able product  should  depend  "on  how  Fed- 
eral ofBcials  Interpret  such  "guesstimates." 
This  new  round  of  abuse  comes  as  Cougress 
Is  debating  meastu-es  to  put  even  more  re- 
-straints  on  the  people  who  are  .supposed  to  be 
finding  additional  gas  supplies. 

No  wonder  we're  runulng  out  of  gas. 

(Prom  the  Minneapois  Star.  June  14.  1976 1 
Derecttlate  New  Gas  Pricis 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  re- 
ports that  the  nation's  natural  gas  utilities 
estimate  they  will  be  almost  20  percent  short 
of  gas  needed  to  meet  firm  reqiUrements  over 
the  next  12  months.  But  another  federal 
agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(PTC),  acciues  the  natural  gas  industry  of 
iniderestlmating  available  reserves  in  a  move 
"tantamotint  to  collusive  price  rigging." 

In  this  confusing  atmosphere.  Congress 
continues  to  argue  about  whether  to  aban- 
don or  change  the  way  la  which  prices  are 
regulated  on  natural  gas.  The  record,  we 
think,  suggests  the  government  must  either 
get  Into  regulation  more  deeply  than  it  al- 
ready Is,  and  for  other  fuels  as  well  as  gas, 
or  It  should  abandon  regulation  of  at  least 
new  natural  gas  discoveries. 

We  believe  deregulation  should  be  tried 
first.  Control  has  worked  to  the  nation's 
disadvantage  during  the  20  years  it  has 
been  in  effect. 

Desirable  because  it  is  a  clean  fuel,  gas 
also  was  given  the  advantage  of  a  relatively 
lower  price.  Its  share  of  the  energy  market 
has  doubled  In  the  past  25  years.  Coal's  share 
has  been  cut  in  half. 

The  low  return  also  has  worked  to  dis- 
courage Industry  exploration  for  additional 
gas  supplies.  The  cost  of  finding  gas  rose,  but 
the  price  didn't  go  up  along  with  It.  On  top 
of  that,  intrastate  purchasers  of  gas  are  not 
subject  to  price  regulation,  and  intrastate 
prices  have  risen  to  three  times  the  regu- 
lated price  for  gas  going  Into  the  Interstate 
pipelines,   with  the   not  tuiexpected  result 


that  the  Intrastate  market  Is  getting  more 
than  Its  share  of  the  gas. 

It's  clear  to  us  that  we  haven't  found  the 
right  way  to  regulate  the  price  of  energy 
nor  do  we  feel  the  nation  wants  at  this 
point  to  tindertake  a  more  comprehensive 
plan  for  regulation.  Let's  ease  off  on  the 
controls  and  see  if  the  results  aren't  better 
than  what  we  have. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
June  16,  1975] 
Pbice-Kigcing  by  Deception? 
A  recently  released  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion staff  study  adds  new  weight  to  often 
repeated  charges  that  the  big  oU  companies 
under-report  their  natural  gas  reserves.  The 
PTC  study,  which  was  obtained  and  released 
by  the  House  Commerce  Subcommittee  ou 
Inve-itigations  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
acted  on  by  the  PTC,  accused  the  American 
Gas  Association  and  11  oil  companies  of  oper- 
ating a  natural  gas  reporting  system  that  is 
"tantamount  to  collusive  price  rigging."  it 
also  said  the  reporting  system  violated  the 
commission  act  making  "unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  in  commerce"  unlawful. 

The  data  on  which  the  FTC  staff  rharge?. 
were  based  were  obtained  imder  siibpena 
from  four  companies.  Continental  Oil.  Union 
on,  Pennzoil  and  Gulf.  (Seven  other  compa- 
nie« — including  Exxon,  Mobil,  Standard  of 
California.  Standard  of  Indiana  and  Texaco — 
are  still  fighting  subpenas.)  The  FTC  staft 
said  the  firms  reported  24  per  cent  less  re- 
serwr-s  ta  the  gas  association,  which  reports 
to  a>e  Federal  Power  Commission,  than  their 
internal  estimates  show.  For  example,  Gulf 
reported  to  the  as.sociation  2.3  trillion  cubic 
feet  for  six  offshore  Louisiana  fields,  while  its 
internal  estimates  showed  3.1  trillion  cubic 
feet  for  the  same  area.  Gulf,  which  like  the 
other  companies  denies  the  staff  charges,  ex- 
plains the  discrepancy  by  claiming  a  bu- 
reaucratic time  lag"  in  updating  the  com- 
pany books. 

lb  seems  odd,  however,  that  oil  company 
report  to  the  gas  association,  a  trade  group, 
would  be  more  up-to-date  than  their  own 
internal  figures,  on  which  company  decisions 
are  presumably  made.  Representative  John 
Moss,  the  House  subcommittee  chairman, 
voiced  the  not  uncommon  suspicion  that  gas 
reserves  have  been  under-reported  in  order 
to  induce  the  FPC  to  raise  rates  on  interstate 
gas.  When  the  FPC  decided  in  1968  to  raise 
rates  as  reserves  got  lower,  the  industry  be- 
gan to  report  lower  reserves,  the  FTC  study 
concluded. 

Mr.  Moss  also  suspects  misleading  figures 
on  reserves  to  be  part  of  a  campaign  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  remove  price  controls  from 
new  natural  gas,  as  advocated  by  the  Indus- 
try, by  the  FPC  and  by  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion. The  KTC  staff  has  even  been  reported 
to  think  that  the  FPC  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment should  be  censured  for  "conscious 
or  vinconscious  complicity"  with  the  gas  in- 
dustry on  the  reporting  of  reserves.  Mr.  Moss 
logically  noted  that  It  is  incumbent  upon 
executive  agencies,  as  well  as  Congress,  to 
rethink  their  pooitions  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  been  influenced  by  Inaccurate  in- 
formation. 

Although  PTC  Chairman  Lewis  Engman,  a 
conscientious  public  servant,  was  incensed 
over  what  he  considered  to  be  the  premature 
release  of  the  FTC  study,  Mr.  Moss  made  the 
telling  point  that  release  was  Important  If  it 
might  prevent  Congress  from  acting  on  mis- 
leading data.  Surely,  the  PTC  study  shoiUd 
at  least  cause  the  lawmakers  to  refrain  from 
any  hasty  action  on  deregulation.  Equally 
important,  the  study  should  Indicate  the 
need  to  abolish  the  present  reporting  system 
on  gas  reserves,  as  recommended  bv  the  PTC 
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Why  should  not  Congress — especially  in 
the  case  of  offshore  fields  which  are  owned 
by  the  Government — make  reports  by  the 
companies  directly  to  the  FPC  compvUsory 
even  if  the  reports  have  to  be  kept  confiden- 
tial in  order  to  avoid  the  release  of  competl- 
tlve  data?  In  this  way,  the  Government 
would  at  least  have  more  reliable  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  decisions  on  a  re- 
source that  is  owned  by  the  public, 

I  From  the  Des  Moines  Register, 

June  19, 1975] 

Tricky  Figubes  on  Gas 

The  natural  gas  industry  has  waged  a 
long  campaign  to  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  end  control  of  the  wholesale  price 
of  gas  sold  for  interstate  distribution.  The 
Industry  argues:  "If  we  made  more  profit, 
we  could  find  more  gas.  Don't  worry  about 
high  prices — trust  us  to  let  competition  keep 
everything  in  line." 

The  imminent  and  actual  cutoif  of  fv.?\  to 
many  grts-using  industries  as  a  result  of  a 
growing  shortage  has  helped  the  Industrv 
gain  new  advocates  for  its  position.  Pre.si"- 
dent  Ford  is  one  of  them. 

But  a  majority  of  state  governors  are  un- 
convinced. Pressed  recently  by  governors  of 
gas-producing  states  for  approval  of  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  the  removal  of  natural  pas 
price  control.s  (as  well  as  petroleum  produc- 
tion controls),  a  majority  voted  "no." 

The  vote  at  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference was  ill-timed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  gas  industry.  It  followed  by  only  a  few 
days  the  release  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (Fl'C)  staff  report  which  accused  11 
major  oil  companies  of  releasing  one  set  of 
gas  reserve  figures  to  the  public  while  using 
another,  bigger  estimate  v.-ithin  their  own 
companies.  The  report  aectised  Gulf  Oil,  for 
example,  of  reporting  Louisiana  gas  reserves 
of  2.3  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1970  while  using 
the  figure  of  3.1  trillion  in  its  own  records. 

The  significance  of  dtial  flgure.s  is  that 
the  shrinking  reserve  supply  of  natural  gas 
(as  reported  by  the  indttstry)  has  been  one 
of  the  factors  persuading  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  increase  the  ceiling  price  of 
natural  gas   in  recent  years. 

The  PTC  report  is  not  a  document  to  in- 
spire public  trust  in  the  gas  and  oil  industry. 

I  from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  20, 1975] 

Price  Fixing 
If  natural  gas  producers  collude  In  undei- 
stating  their  reserves  in  an  effort  to  get 
higher  prices  or  to  secure  price  deregulation, 
obviously  this  is  a  form  of  attempted  price- 
fixing.  Senator  Moss  of  Utah  has  released 
Federal  Trade  Commission  data  which  pur- 
portedly show  that  the  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation and  11  oil  companies  consistently  un- 
derreported  reserves.  The  Senator's  data  were 
made  public  against  FTC's  wishes  because 
it  is  so  crucial  to  any  realistic  consideration 
of  the  admhiistratlon's  proposal  for  gas  price 
deregulation.  Indeed  it  is,  and  Congress 
should  not  consider  deregulation  until  it  has 
all  the  fact«  on  reserves. 

|Fiom  the  Boston  Herald -American.  June  26. 
1975) 
Deceptive  Calm 
With  summer  only  a  few  days  old,  vacation 
plans,  rather  than  next  winter's  energy  needs, 
command  the  attention  of  most  Americans. 
But  those  who  have  distracted  into  the  belief 
that  oil  shortages — and  higher  prices — are  a 
thing  of  the  past,  are  due  for  a  rude  awaken- 
ing. 

President  Ford  recognized  the  grim  pros- 
pect with  his  warning  Wednesday  that  a  new 
price  increase  contemplated  by  the  exporting 
nations  for  next  October  would  be  "very  dLs- 
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ruptlve  In  Its  adverse  effect  worldwide"  and 
would  call  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
to  find  "some  other  answers  than  foreign  oil." 

What  brought  the  threat  even  closer  to 
home,  however,  was  the  prediction  by  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  a  few  days 
earlier  that  the  price  of  gasoline  would  go 
10  $1  a  gallon  and  heating  oil  would  "soar 
through  the  roof"  In  New  England  this  fall. 

Jackson's  gloomy  forecast,  made  at  a  fund- 
raising  affair  at  Agawam,  might,  under  the 
conditions,  have  been  wi'itten  off  as  campaign 
propaganda.  But  too  many  other  signs  com- 
bine to  point  in  the  same  direction.  They 
indicate  that  instead  of  exaggerating  the  out- 
look, be  may  well  have  understated  It  by 
failing  to  add  "in  the  event  the  supply  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  region's  heavy  demand." 

One  of  the  most  significant  is  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  Congress  to  enact  the  com- 
prehensive energy  program  it  promised  the 
American  people.  The  watered-down  energy 
bill  approved  so  far  by  the  House  to  roll  back 
President  Ford's  import  fees,  is  at  best  a 
second-rate  compromise.  It  offers  little  last- 
ing comfort  because  it  assumes  neither  suf- 
ficient energy  resources  for  the  future,  cur- 
tailment of  waste  nor  conservation  of  cur- 
rent supplies. 

Although  refineries  are  reported  glutted 
with  crude,  output  of  gasoline  has  been  cur- 
tailed and  federal  energy  experts  are  warning 
motorists  of  spot  gasoline  shortages  as  early 
as  next  week.  They  are  also  urging  New 
England  industries  to  convert,  wherever  pos- 
sible to  old-fashioned  coal  or  space-age  nu- 
clear power  in  order  to  avoid  over-dependence 
on  oil. 

Coupled  with  that,  our  Washington  corre- 
spondent Grace  Bassett  cautioned  these  same 
industries — and  homeowners,  as  well — In  last 
Sunday's  Herald  Advertiser  not  to  place  great 
reliance  on  natural  gas  as  a  source  of  relief 
from  Impending  oil  shortages.  Natural  gas, 
too.  Is  in  increasing  short  supply  and  there 
is  grave  danger  deliveries  here  will  be  ser- 
iously curtailed,  possibly  long  before  winter's 
arrival. 

There  Is  little  to  cheer  about  in  the  out- 
look for  the  Immediate  future.  And  those 
who  have  already  forgotten  the  lessons  of 
the  past  do  little  to  brighten  it.  Instead  they 
are  creating  a  new  crisis  by  wasting  In  mid- 
summer the  energy  they  will  need  to  meet 
next  winter's  demands  for  heat  and  power. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  18,  1975J 
Back  to  the  Drawing  Board 

What  is  left  of  the  "Democratic  alterna- 
tive" to  President  Ford's  energy  proposals 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  bo 
called  a  conservation  program.  It  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  meaningless  provisions  that  will  do 
virtually  nothing  to  encourage  conservation 
of  energy  or  to  stimulate  development  of 
alternative  sources. 

In  the  words  of  it*  chief  sponsor.  Rep. 
James  Wright  [D.,  Tex.,),  "We  didn't  have 
the  guts  to  vote  for  anything  that  would 
stick  .  .  .  We  Democrats  Just  couldn't  put 
it  together." 

Altho  the  bill  held  some  promise  as  it  came 
out  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  key  provisions  were  knocked  out 
during  the  first  five  days  of  floor  debate. 
The  House  went  along  with  an  oil  hnport 
quota  system,  but  raised  the  quotas  to  a 
level  higher  than  what  we  presently  Import. 
The  Democratic  majority,  aided  by  a  solid 
bloc  of  Republicans,  rejected  the  20  cent 
gasoline  tax  Increase,  and  there  is  doubt 
whether  even  the  remaining  3-cent-a-gallon 
tax  will  survive.  Nor  could  the  House  leader- 
ship come  up  with  enough  votes  to  pass  a 
stiff  tax  on  "gas  guzzling"  cars  because  the 
United  Auto  Workers  lobbied  against  It  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  aggravate  unem- 
ployment. 

The  last  key  provision  to  be  voted  on  is 
the  one  setting  up  an  energy  trust  fund  for 


the  development  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy.  As  Arthur  Siddon  of  our  Washington 
Bureau  noted,  "If  the  House  strips  the  bill  of 
the  fund,  It  will  leave  the  bill  with  nothing 
that  reduces  oil  consumption  or  Imports  and 
no  means  of  ftindiiig  a  way  to  find  alternative 
sources." 

Among  the  alibis  being  given  for  the  fail- 
ure to  enact  a  meaningful  energy  package 
is  that  there  Is  no  national  consensus  in 
favor  of  the  program.  That's  a  copout.  What's 
happening  is  purely  political.  Many  members 
campaigned  last  fall  against  a  gasoline  tax 
and  they  feel  that  to  tvirn  180  degrees  would 
antagonize  their  constituents. 

Unless  some  compromise  ejierg-y  package 
can  be  enacted,  the  G.O.P.  "united  we  stand" 
opposition  coiUd  backfire  against  them  at 
the  polls  nest  year.  They  will  have  some 
difficult  explaining  to  do  if  the  Arabs  and 
the  OJ*.E.C.  countries  increase  the  price  of 
oU  later  this  year.  This  would  give  us  the 
higher  prices  and  perhaps  force  some  con- 
servation, but  the  proceeds  will  go  to  foreign 
powers  rather  than  to  Americans,  and  there 
will  be  uo  funds  set  aside  for  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  energy. 

The  only  thing  to  do,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  go 
back  into  committee  and  start  all  over  again, 
blending  the  best  features  of  President 
Ford's  program,  including  decontrol  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  prices,  with  parts  of  the 
Democratic  alternative.  Leadership  does  not 
mean  cringing  for  fear  of  public  disapproval; 
it  means  making  hard  choices  and  then  sell- 
ing them  to  the  people.  If  the  Democrats, 
with  their  solid  majorities  In  both  houses 
of  Congress,  can't  even  come  tip  with  an 
effective  energy  program,  how  do  tliey  expect 
to  win  the  White  House  and  lewl  the 
country? 

I  From  the  Portland  Oreyouhvi.  Juno  18, 
1975] 

SW.AL1.0WXNG   AlB 

President  Ford  has  waited  with  growhig 
impatience  for  Congress  to  either  support  tlie 
administration  or  produce  its  own  energy 
program,  but  the  Congress  has  done  nothhig 
but  swallow  air.  Its  failure  to  move  on  oil 
conservation  and  energy  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

The  nation  is  spending  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion a  year  for  foreign  oil  and  tne  percentage 
of  these  imports  is  climbing  while  there  is 
talk  among  the  oil-produclug  nations  of 
another  price  Increase.  Meanwhile,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  encourage  exploration  for 
uatviral  gas,  which  Is  in  short  supply.  Many 
sections  of  the  coimtry  face  a  severe  hard- 
ship next  winter  If  extreme  cold  weather 
Is  experienced. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
Its  cbainnan.  Rep.  Al  Ullman.  have  submitted 
the  only  comprehensive  program  that  Is  a 
real  alternative  to  President  Ford's  plan 
which  would  work  greater  Individual  and 
economic  hardships  on  the  nation. 

It  has  become  painfully  evident  that  many 
new  Democrats  in  Congress  would  rather 
talk  about  energy  than  make  the  hard 
choices  requiring  national  sacrifices.  Virtu- 
ally every  member  of  the  House  has  his  own 
little  energy  plan,  but  hardly  any  would 
qualify  as  a  comprehensive  program. 

The  Oregouiau  has  favored  fixed  import 
quotas,  coupled  with  regional  allocation  sys- 
tems, for  conseiTlug  gasoUne,  but  also  be- 
lieves that  Ullman's  program  Is  far  more 
acceptable  than  the  "price -rationing"  plan 
offered  by  the  President.  The  administration, 
because  of  the  disarray  in  Congress,  may 
well  get  most  of  its  program  by  default.  But 
this  will  hit  industry  and  consumers  with 
higher  prices,  further  fueling  inflation  and 
depressing  business  by  adding  huge  costs  to 
transportation,  home  heating  and  products 
made  from  petroleum. 

While  Congress  flddles  with  tax  credits  for 
hou)e  insulation  and  solar  heating,  the  na- 


tion continues  to  barn  foreign  oil.  Encour- 
aging alternative  energy  sources  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  a  natlonaV«iergy  policy,  iHtt  the.se 
proposals  fall  to  deaFdirectly  and  immedi- 
ately with  the  critical  issue:  The  fact  the 
nation  is  dangerotisly  exposed  to  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  foreign  oil  producers  and 
this  depender.'.e  is  growing  rather  than  re- 
reding. 

[Prom  the  Bergen  Record,  June  16, 1975] 
Fox£s  Guarding  the  Oashocse 

1'he  price  of  natural  gas  sold  In  the  inter- 
state market  is  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  One  of  the  yardsticks  the 
FPC  uses  to  determine  the  price  at  which 
^as  sold  Is  the  extent  of  natural-gas  reserves 
available  to  producers.  The  lower  the  total 
reserves  of  natural  gas,  the  higher  the  Fl'O 
win  allow  producers  to  charge. 

As  long  as  controls  are  necessary,  this  is  a 
fair  way  for  the  government  to  set  prices — if 
the  owners  of  natiu'al  gas  reserves  report  tne 
truth,  about  their  reserves.  This,  it  sefnis, 
isn't  what  has  been  happenhig. 

According  to  staff  members  of  the  Fedtial 
Trade  Commission.  11  major  oil  companie.s 
o^Tiing  natural  gas  wells  have  been  lying 
about  their  reserves  in  order  to  con  the  FPC 
info  setting  a  higher  price  for  natural  i?bs. 

The  PTC  staffers  want  the  FPC  to  stie  the 
oil  companies  to  force  them  to  stop  the  phony 
reporting.  In  one  c&se,  the  FTC  staff  mem- 
Ijers  claim  Gulf  OU  Corporation  has  reponetl 
that  Its  six  offshore  Loulsiaua  gas  wells  had 
2.3  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  when  the  acttinl 
reserve  was  3.1  trillion  cubic  feet.  TTiafs 
quite  a  discrepancy. 

How  did  the  PTC  Investigators  uncover  i.h)i» 
alleged  plot?  They  subpoenaed  the  producers' 
Internal  records.  These  records  hold  the  true 
reserve  estimates:  those  furnished  to  The 
government  for  prli-e-setiliig  purpoftes  tell  a 
different  story. 

So  far.  four  of  the  eleveji  companies  ac- 
cused of  underesilmnilng  tlielr  reserves  have 
obeyed  subpoenas  to  tium  over  their  internal 
estimates  of  gas  reserves  to  PTC  investi- 
gators. The  other  seven  are  fiercely  battling 
to  keep  their  Internal  records  from  scruiUn-. 
Tf  they  persist  in  this  intransigence,  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  they  have 
indeed  been  underestimating  reserves  In 
order  to  gain  higher  prices  for  their  gas. 

..Ml  these  shenanigans  have  surfaced  be- 
cause Congress  Is  considering  the  decontrol 
of  natural  gas  prices.  Unless  the  major  own- 
ers of  natural  gas  wells  can  assure  Congress — 
and  the  rest  of  us — that  their  estimates  of 
reserves  are  accurate,  they  can  hardly  expect 
Congress  to  abolish  price  controls. 

False  reporting,  of  course,  results  In  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer.  More,  it  does  the 
entire  country  a  disservice.  If  there  are  in- 
deed more  energy  reserves  than  the  pub- 
he — and  the  federal  government — has  been 
led  to  believe,  then  an  entirely  new  element 
Is  present  in  determining  bow  we  cope  with 
threats  to  a  cut-off  of  energy  by  foreign 
producers. 

A  sure  way  to  estimate  true  uattiral  ga.e 
reserves  Is  for  a  government  agency  ratlier 
than  the  owner  of  the  reserves  to  monitor 
the  estimating.  If  Congress  elects  to  continue 
price  controls  based  ou  reserves,  determining 
the  extent  of  these  reserves  should  not  be  left 
solely  to  those  who  have  a  vested  interest,  lu 
underestimating. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
June  22,  1976 1 
Energy  Policy  Eludes  Housb 
House  passage  of  the  energy  conservatlou 
bill  Thursday  displayed  continuing  Congres- 
sional reluctance  to  lay  too  heavy  a  band 
on  the  petroleum  consuming  American  pub- 
lic. The  lawmakers  deleted  the  gasoline  tax 
Increase  provisions  and  settled  for  what  is 
probably  best  described  as  a  passive  measure. 
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If  the  bill  survives  a  Senate  tuiisle  Intact — 
an  unlUcelj  event — petroleum  conservation 
will  be  lees  apparent  to  the  auto  driving  pub- 
lic than  it  would  have  been  If  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  views  had  prevailed. 
Rather,  the  measure  attacks  the  matter  of 
oil  conservation  obliquely  and  not  particu- 
laily  In  a  f orthiight  manner.  Oil  Imports  will 
be  rsstrlcted  pretty  much  to  the  present 
level,  about  six  million  barrels  a  day.  Motor- 
ists. iT  they  buy  a  "gas  guzzler'  after  1878 
wUl  be  paying  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  mile 
per  gallon  the  vehicle  falls  under  the  18 
MPO  mark.  By  1985  that  standard  wUI  go 
up  to  28  miles  per  gallon. 

The  gasoline  consumption  tax  will  be  as- 
sessed agaaist  mamifactrirers.  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  passed  through  to  the 
customer. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to  give 
Industries  that  convert  from  petroletun  to 
other  fuels  some  tax  brealcs  for  depreciation 
of  equipment  they  install.  Industry  will  be 
assessed  an  excise  tax  for  consuming  oil  and 
natural  gas  as  a  fuel.  17  cents  a  barrel  begin- 
ning in  1977  and  rising  to  91  a  barrel  bv 
1962. 

About  the  only  real  "brealt"  for  anyone 
contstned  in  the  measure  is  the  elimination 
of  the  excise  taxes  on  radial  tires  (they  give 
you  more  miles  to  the  gallon)  and  intercity 
buses.  The  latter  provision  doesn't  do  much 
to  get  urban  residents  out  of  their  cars 
does  it? 

Rated  on  a  scale  of  0  to  10,  the  House 
eflfort  ranJcs  about  2.5.  It  is  a  lackluster 
effort  to  create  a  national  energy  policy, 
falling  far  short  of  the  goal.  Th«  measure 
does  little  to  discourage  automobile  driv- 
ing. It  lends  very  little  encouragement  to 
industry  to  find  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
And  it  produces  virtually  no  Incentives  to 
improve  and  expand  public  transit  systems. 
And.  worst  of  aU,  it  assures  Americans 
their  fuel  bills  are  likely  to  get  bigger  as 
energy  euppUes  dwindle. 

[PTom  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer.  June  '>9 

1975] 
B\5  Abvice  roR  NouTH  Carolina  N.\TrE.4L  Cvs 

XTSESS 

The  Raleigh  meetlag  this  week  to  discuss 
the  state's  natural  gas  shortage  focused 
needed  attention  on  a  problem  that  is  likely 
to  get  worse  before  It  gets  better.  Some  of 
the  advice  dispensed  here  almost  seemed 
aimed  at  fulflUlng  that  notion. 

Gas  customers,  for  example,  were  told  that 
they  might  avoid  interstate  curtailments  by 
buying  directly  from  gas  producers  In  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  They  now  purchase  gas  from 
North  Carolina  firms,  such  as  Public  Service 
Co.,  who  are  supplied  by  the  state's  one  and 
only  carrier.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline 
Corp.  (Transco). 

Customers  would  pay  Intrastate  prices  in 
Texas  or  Louisiana  and  then  could  pay 
Transco  to  deliver  the  fuel.  The  gas  would 
cost  more,  about  three  or  foiu-  times  as  much, 
but  at  least  customers  would  be  assured  of 
fuel.  That  was  me  ttieory  presented. 

It  Is  one  that  Is  certain  to  end  up  In  a 
legal  tangle.  Such  a  purchasing  bypass  flouts 
the  whole  purpose  of  federal  regulation  of  in- 
terstate pipeline  carriers  and  producers.  The 
Uw  clearly  and  for  good  reason  places  these 
utility  companies  under  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Por  North  Carolina 
users  to  ignore  the  law  would  Invite  the  same 
response  from  customers  elsewhere.  The  gas 
prodocers,  no  doubt,  would  welcome  such  a 
bidding  war  wbere  winter  woiUd  take  the 
hindmost. 

'»»•*  wl»y  til*  gas  producers  are  not  happy 
vltk  UMir  raoortf  profits  and  lnteist«t»  ratM 
vhlflb  «!•  datefined  in  pubUe  baartngt  li 

JWt  clMT.  Ottor  qoaMtoos  atent  tb*  indntrr 
lu*«  iM*a  mlMd  eUewbere. 


An  agency  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion last  week  charged  that  gas  producers 
deUberately  were  under-reporting  ressrves  to 
hike  prices.  Similarly,  reports  from  the  House 
Investigations  Sulxjomniittee  headed  by  Rep. 
John  Mo66.  D-Callf.,  say  that  well  repairs 
made  last  winter  might  hive  been  delayed  to 
creaie  a  shortage  for  Transco's  customers 
and  thus  provoke  a  public  outcry  for  de- 
regulation of  producers'  prices. 

ITie  shortoge  of  candid  information  on  the 
gas  crisis  is  as  much  at  issue  as  the  lack  of 
fuel.  UuUl  answers  are  more  forthcoming, 
captive  customers  should  take  a  skeptical 
view  towards  advice  like  that  doled  out  lu 
Raleigh  tills  week. 

(Proin  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  June  29, 

1075j 

Now  You  See  It;  Now  You  Don't 

Governor  Holshouser's  public  hearing  on 
natnrftl  gas  also  pointed  again  to  a  ciu-lous 
fscet  of  the  gas  shortage. 

When  the  governor  asked  If  the  shortage 
might  be  contrived,  Transco  President  W.  J. 
Bower,  replied  that  he  had  no  evidence  of 
such. 

"Its  elected  officials  in  Washington," 
claimed  Bowen,  "who  continue  to  restrict 
Transco  from  buying  this  on-shore  gas."  H» 
complained  further,  "If  we  could  Just  pay 
the  price,  we  could  get  some  gas  for  vou  next 
winter." 

In  other  words,  the  gas  Is  there  but 
producers  apparently  don't  want  to  sell  it 
for  the  federally  set  prices. 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

June  22,  1975] 

Assessing  the  Ekekct  Crisis 

Adniinistration  officials  call  the  energy  bill 
passed  by  the  House  the  "OPEC  price  support 
act  of  1975."  They  assert  it  would  make  the 
United  States  more  dependent  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  than  it  Is  today.  Some  House  Demo- 
crats privately  express  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  strengthen  the  measure. 

This  could  be  a  fortorn  hope  because  the 
Senate  leadership  has  been  reluctant  to  do 
anything  about  energy  on  a  short-term  basis 
on  the  ground  that  aay  moves  to  curb  con- 
sumption could  be  harmful  to  the  nation's 
economic  growth. 

There  Is,  however,  growing  pressure  from 
experts  In  the  field  that  something  will  have 
to  be  done,  and  quickly,  or  the  energy  crisis 
will  hit  the  American  public  almost  over- 
night like  the  proverbial  ton  of  bricks. 

A  thought-provoking  article,  analyzing 
not  only  the  energy  crisis  but  the  wasteful 
industrial  society  which  man  has  built  In 
the  last  century,  based  chiefly  on  an  assiunp- 
tlon  of  unending  supplies  of  energy  resources, 
appeared  on  The  Plain  Dealer's  Porum  Page. 

It  was  written  by  David  R.  WUliams  Jr, 
a  man  who  knowi  his  way  around  in  engi- 
neering and  development  of  natTiral  re- 
sources. He  U  convinced  that  a  wartime-like 
effort  by  the  United  SUtes  will  be  needed  to 
avoid  a  major  catastrophe. 

He  envisions  that  by  the  year  2000,  nat- 
ural gas  and  oU  supplies  will  be  cloae  to 
exhaustion.  Electric  heating  wlU  mak» 
single-family  dweUlng  units  almost  imlque, 
mass  public  transit  will  be  the  mode  of 
transportation,  and  tax  structures  will  be 
rebuilt  and  massive  new  government-In- 
dustry programs  Installed  to  meet  urban 
needs — according  to  Williams. 

But  government,  he  charges,  has  Its  head 
In  the  sand  and  operates  by  crisis  reflex 
today  instead  of  through  comprehensive 
planning  and  huge  mobilization  of  effort. 

The  House-passed  energy  blU,  orlglnaUy 
Intended  to  be  the  Democratlo'  majortty's 
answer  to  President  Ford's  approach  to  curb 
oil  Imports  through  higher  prices,  was  gutted 
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to  the  last  two  weeks  of  debate.  The  House 
dropped  the  gasoline  tax  that  could  have 
gone  as  high  as  23  cenu  a  gallon  if  Amerl- 
cans  failed  to  reduce  gasoline  use.  It  weak- 
ened the  penalties  on  auto  makers  who  con- 
tinue to  make  big.  gas-guzzling  cars. 

We  agree  with  WUliams  that  comprehen- 
sive long-range  planning,  on  a  data  base  that 
can  be  trusted,  is  sorely  needed.  Computer 
statistics  of  government  and  private  fuel 
corpcratious  and  ossociatious  .■seldom  agree 
Williams  compares  the  American  approach 
to  the  energy  crisis  to  a  giant  airplane  flyii>a 
'^^}y  *"^  *"  instruments  gyrathig  wildly 
WiUiams'  presentation  may  be  overdrawn 
in  places,  but  his  "leisure  hypothesis"— the 
American  dream  that  new  technology-  would 
enhance  new  productivity  without  end— cau 
be  supported.  The  dream  did  not  foi-e.see  Uie 
lag  in  capital  formatiou  or  a  lapse  of  tech- 
nology. 

■The  point  for  Congress  to  remember,  as  it 
strives  to  nux  oil  and  party  poUtics  wiih  a 
dash  of  special-interest  lobbies  Included  is 
that  the  problem  Is  not  simply  energy  but 
the  Impact  of  an  energy  shortage  on  the 
American  economy  and  way  of  life  in  years 
ahead.  ' 

JProm  the  Boston  Herald  Amerl<aii.  Jvne  15 

1975) 

Energt  Overload 

Just  before  the  House  of  Representatives 

voted  on  whether  to  override  the  President's 

veto  of  the  coal  strip-mining  bill.  Capitol 

telephone    operators    reported    a    surge    in 

calls.  A  spot  check  revealed  that  the  caUers 

were  virtually  unanimous  in  their  support 

of  the  veto.  The  House   voted   against  an 

override. 

The  point  isn't  whether  the  veto  shoiUd 
have  been  sustained  or  not;  It  is,  rather 
whether  avalanche-style  lobbying  does  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion. 

A  concerted,  sudden-death  campaign  by 
lobbyists  at  a  crucial  last  moment  can  por- 
tray public  opinion  as  reflected  by  narrow 
Interests  rather  than  by  the  public. 

That  the  coal  Industry  opposed  the  bill 
all  along  is  no  secret.  That  the  oil  industry 
opposed  the  bill  all  along  is  no  secret.  Energy 
companies  generally  opposed  the  bill,  sup- 
ported the  President's  veto  and  made  their 
opinion  known  all  along. 

Oil  companies  control  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  nation's  coal  production.  They  own  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  strip  coal  reserves.  They  hold 
80  percent  of  the  uranium  reserves.  OU  com- 
panies also  are  the  producers  of  natural  gas, 
a  fuel  often  found  in  conjunction  with  oil. 

In  all,  seven  major  oU  firms  control  the 
nation's  oil,  gas,  coal  and  nuclear  energy 
BuppUes.  add  to  this  the  pipeline  companies 
that  either  own,  or  are  owned  by,  oil  and 
gas  producers  and  the  Inevitable  conclusion 
is  that  a  relative  handful  of  corporations 
normally  enjoy  heavy  Influence  on  the  pro- 
duction, transportation  and  price  of  fuels. 

Quite  natiu'ally,  these  firms  and  their 
stockholders — a  numerically  substantial 
group — are  Interested  In  maintaining  the 
robustness  of  their  financial  Interests.  It 
would  be  folly  for  them  to  do  otherwise,  and 
It  Is  their  right.  To  tinker  with  this  right 
would  be  to  tamper  with  the  most  successful 
economic  system  on  earUi. 

But  what  deserves  scrutiny  is  the  lobby- 
ing technique  that  is  wielded  at  precisely 
the  moment  that  idlows  no  response.  It  Is  a 
tactic  that,  no  matter  who  employs  it,  can 
Impose  political  pressures  on  legislators  that 
Is  out  of  all  proportion  to  reality. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  when  the 
United  States  must  develop  new  sources  of 
energy  as  well  as  conserve  energy,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  conntry  has  no  ootaerent 
energy  policy,  It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
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to  ensure  taiat  what  Is  interpreted  as  public 
opinion  is  actually  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

[Fiom  the  Tulsa  World,  June  11, 1975] 
Gab  Guessing  Game 

IX,  sometimes  appears  that  the  official 
(jolicy  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
•  o  do  whatever  la  legally  possible  to  make 
'he  energy  crisis  worse. 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  series  of 
negative  Government  moves  in  i-ecent 
weeks — all  calculated  to  punish  the  natural 
gas  industry  and  to  further  discourage  the 
.search  for  new  gas  supplies? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  got  into 
the  act  this  week  by  dredging  up  an  old 
and  previoxisly-answered  charge  that  the 
gas  industry  deflates  its  reserve  estimates  in 
order  to  convince  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  prices  of  Interstate  gas  .ship- 
meuts  should  be  raised. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  PTC 
can  actually  make  a  case  against  the  ac- 
cused gas  companies.  But  to  the  gas  con- 
sumer, the  outcome  of  the  case  isn't  all  that 
important.  He  loses  either  way. 

The  only  predictable  result  of  the  FTC 
action  is  that  it  will  cost  the  gas  Industry  a 
bundle  of  money — \vin  or  lose.  This  will  fur- 
ther discourage  investors  not  to  put  their 
money  In  a  business  that  has  become  a  whip- 
ping boy  for  Federal  bureaucrats.  (In  fact, 
exploration  budgets  are  down  generally 
throughout  the  petroleum  indusiry,  partly 
beacuse  of  higher  taxes  and  other  Govern- 
ment action.) 

The  real  crime  here  isn't  the  fact  that 
someone  may  have  misguessed  the  amoimt  of 
gas  underground  (after  all,  there  is  no  way 
to  measure  it  exactly) .  The  crime  Is  that  the 
price  and,  therefore,  the  supply  of  this  valu- 
able product  should  depend  on  how  Federal 
officials  interpret  such  "guesstimates." 

This  new  roimd  of  abuse  comes  as  Con- 
gress Is  debating  measvires  to  put  even  more 
restraints  on  the  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  finding  additional  gas  supplies. 

No  wonder  we're  running  out  of  ges. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  23,  1976) 
Still  No  Energy  Program 

On  a  single  day  last  week  these  eveuis 
ocurred: 

— ^The  House  gave  final  approval  to  a  weak 
energy  tax  bill  that  would  do  very  little  to 
promote  fuel  conservation  or  reduce  Imports 
of  Increasingly  higher-priced  petroleum. 

— The  House  Commerce  Committee  set  its 
face  to  the  past  and  voted  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent unrealistic  controlled  price  of  "old"  oil 
while  rolling  back  the  ciurently  uncontrolled 
price  of  "new"  oil.  Those  actions  are  a  pre- 
scription for  reduced  development  of  do- 
mestic oil  resources. 

— ^The  U.8.  Geological  Survey  reported  that 
undiscovered  recoverable  resovu-ces  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  Uquids  apparently  are  much  less 
than  previously  estimated.  The  combined 
estimate  now  ranges  from  61  billion  to  149 
billion  barrels.  In  March,  1974,  the  combined 
estimate  was  between  200  and  400  billion 
barrels. 

All  of  these  things  are,  as  always,  subject 
to  change.  The  Senate  could,  as  It  certainly 
should,  do  what  the  Bouse  failed  to  do  and 
vote  a  meaningful,  comprehensive  energy 
tax  bill.  Among  other  things,  the  bill  should 
include  strict  mandatory  fuel  economy 
standards  for  new  cars,  tmd  provision  for 
some  gasoline  tax  to  support  research  and 
development  of  new  energy  sources.  Con- 
gress also  should  act  to  end  controls  on  pe- 
troleum prices  by  adopting  procediuies  for 
gradual  deregulation.  Prices  that  accurately 
reflect  the  real  market  value  of  energy  would 
eucotirage  the  search  for  and  development 
of  new  domestic  energy  resources. 

That  Is  what  should  happen.  For  now  we 
are  left  with  what  has  happened.  TTiere  is 


no  sound  mandatory  energy  conservation 
program,  even  though  conservation  is  demon- 
strably the  easiest  and  fastest  way  to  stretch 
domestic  supplies.  There  is  no  sensible  tax 
or  pricing  program  to  finance  government 
research  or  expanded  private  investment  in 
new  energy  sources. 

Meanwhile,  a  steadily  rising  percentage  of 
the  oU  and  nattiral  gas  tised  in  the  United 
States  Is  purchased  overseas.  The  oil  car- 
tel has  made  It  clear  It  intends  to  increase 
prices  once  again  In  the  fall.  More  American 
wealth  will  leave  the  country  to  pay  for  what 
the  nation  consumes.  America's  economic 
vulnerability  will  Increase,  affecting  jobs, 
production,  investment.  It  is  a  situation  that 
is  not  just  serious  but  dangerous.  Each 
d»\'3  Inaction,  each  day's  delay  in  facing 
\ip  to  the  scope  and  demands  of  the  prob- 
lem, adds  to  the  danger. 


I  From  ilie  New  Orleans  Tiines-l'ic.iyi'no. 

Jiuie22,  1975) 

House  Fltinks  Enikgy 

Congress,  suffering  from  its  own  energy 
('U:>i.s,  has  finally,  on  the  Hou.se  side,  passed 
ail  energy  bill  and  sent  it  on  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  might  get  worked  on  by  mid-July 
and  possibly,  In  a  form  as  yet  unpredictable, 
be  offered  lo  President  Ford  for  signature  in 
October. 

It  ha.s  ))€en  almost  two  years  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  drew  sharp  outlines  on 
America's  only  vagtiely  comprehended  energy 
problem  and  almost  six  moutlis  since  Presi- 
dent Ford,  tired  of  waltmg  for  Congress  to 
act,  uiaUe  and  began  to  Implement  his  own 
proposals.  The  Democratic-controlled  Hou.se, 
determined  to  counter  Mr.  Ford's  moves  with 
a  full-service  energy  plan,  has  been  long  in 
labor  but  has  produced  not  an  omnibus  bill 
btit  a  mishmash. 

Instead  of  providing  clear  measm-es  who.se 
effectlveuees  could  be  readily  foreseen,  and 
thus  providing  a  sense  of  leadership  for  a  na- 
tion that  is  beginning  to  feel  Its  leaders 
simply  do  not  know  what  to  do,  the  House 
bill  does  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  but 
little  comprehensive. 

Little  sense  of  urgency  is  indicated  by 
starting  various  programs  no  sooner  than 
1977.  A  new  conservation-aimed  tax  on  cer- 
tain business  and  Industrial  use  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  led  one  opponent  to  call  the 
whole  bin  "an  ounce  of  conservation  and 
a  gallon  of  loopholes."  Other  tax  credits  are 
intended  to  encourage  homeowners  and 
btiilders  to  use  insulation  and  solar  energy. 
Car  manufactiu'ers  are  encouraged  to  in- 
crease mileage  by  civil  penalties  and  an 
eight-year  timetable. 

Oil  Import  quota  levels — the  nut  of  the 
conservation  and  development  crisis — are  set 
at  current  levels  Into  1980,  but  with  flexibility 
granted  the  President.  Revenues  from  the 
new  taxes  and  reduced  tariffs  go  to  a  trust 
fund  to  foster  conservation  and  energy- 
source  conversion. 

The  bill's  chief  author.  Rep.  Al  Ullman, 
D-Ore.,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  now  says  he  hopes  Presi- 
dent Ford  "will  show  his  desire  to  shape, 
rather  than  block,  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram" in  the  Senate.  We  sorely  need  a  more 
con4>rehensive  program,  but  if  It  is  to  be 
based  on  this  bill  it  will  need  a  lot  more 
titan  jtist  shaping. 

[From  the  Birmingham  News,  Jimc  23,  1975) 
Inaction  on  Enekgt 

The  energy  legislation  just  passed  by  the 
Hoxise  is  a  signal  to  the  world  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  just  doesn't  have  the  stareh  to 
provide  the  nation  with  the  tough  policy 
that  is  needed. 

Unless  President  Ford  takes  further  ac- 
tion under  the  authority  he  already  has, 
the   Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 


Cotmtrles  can  count  on  a  greater  U.S.  reli- 
ance on  their  exported  oil.  They  are  assiired 
of  conditions  conducive  to  another  round 
of  price  increases  this  fall. 

Mr.  Ford  already  has  raised  oil  tariffs  bv 
$2  a  barrel.  He  has  the  authority,  and  slioiild 
xise  it,  to  decontrol  domestic  oil.  Such  a  meas- 
ure would  provide  the  tlnanclal  Incentives  to 
the  petroleum  Intiitstry  to  seai-cb  out  new 
domestic  sources  at  the  same  time  it  would 
discourage,  because  of  higlier  prices,  overall 
constimption. 

This  is  an  extremely  j>oor  time  to  tele- 
graph our  natioim!  energy  indecision  to  v'le 
rest  of  the  world.  And  regardless  of  the 
international  effects,  it  is  ruinous  to  the 
couitt,r>-  6lmpl\-  to  drift. 

Adding  to  worries  o\er  energy  Is  the  scal- 
ing down  of  estimates  by  the  U.S.  Geologiral 
'Survey  of  undiscovered  oil  and  natural  gn>^ 
reserves.  The  new  estimntes,  which  Incltide 
decreases  in  every  category,  project  a  de- 
pletion of  U.S.  oil  rescrvps  within  37  to  62 
years  based  on  ddinestic  oil  production  ai. 
Ifl74'8  level  of  3.tt4  billion  barrels  a  year. 

Thirty-seven  yeai-s  is  not  a  long  time,  tf 
our  consumption  of  nil  increases  becau.-.«i 
we  do  not  have  eUectlve  conservation  mea.s- 
ures,  the  time  of  oil  famine  will  ))e  pushed 
closer. 

Modern  life  de|>eiids  on  oil.  The  bulk  of 
it  is  burned,  bin  li  also  i«  a  'ital  raw  iiKiterldl 
for  indti.str>-.  lake  away  oil  and  otir  civili- 
sation is  a  beiichf-d  w  liale. 

Instead  ol  ticing  up  pptroleuui  and  ii.tt.n- 
rnl  gas  as  thotigii  tiitri!  werp  a  limiiless  sup- 
ply of  It,  we  .shotild  be  exeriiu-,?  every  na- 
tional effort  toward  conserving  it  and  \tsini» 
the  economic  base  that  oil  provides  to  dr- 
velop  feasible  alternatives. 

The  lifespan  of  oil  is  the  rigid  time  frame- 
work within  wliich  we  mxisi  itnd  energ>'  sub- 
stlttttes.  If  oil  runs  ont  before  technology 
has  fotind  workable  new  energy  source*,  civ- 
ilization wall  breuk  down.  Life  again  will  be- 
come nasty,  brutish  and  short.  A  reniuatii 
of  mankind  will  stirvive  among  the  ruins, 
btit  millions  will  perish.  We  have  become 
an  urban  pteople  dependent  nn  our  snpply 
systems.  Without  the  energy  to  run  thot-c 
systems,  then  what? 

Perhaps  tethnology  will  avert  such  a 
doomsday.  Perliaps  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
place the  gasoline  and  Diesel  engines  with 
power  systems  fueled  by  something  other 
than  petroletim.  Perhaps  construction  of 
nuclear  plants  will  l>e  speeded  up  and  fttslon 
power  on  a  mass  scale  will  be  realized. 

But  to  do  all  the  things  It  will  take  to  re- 
place oil  as  the  primary  energy  source  will 
require  a  sense  of  utmost  urgency. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  urgency  of  the  energy  dilemma 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  Is  demoralizing 
and  disheartening. 

Thirty-seven  years  from  now,  will  the 
94th  Congress  l>e  remembered  as  having  lost 
the  energy  race  for  the  nation  becattse  stern 
measures  were  tmpopular  at  the  time?  And 
becattse  Congress  lacked  the  gruts  to  provide 
leadership  when  it  was  needed?  This  is  sonu- 
thlng  congressmen  should  consider. 


NATURAL  GAS  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  my  c  jl- 
league  Senator  Bucklf.y  had  plsnued  Ui 
intpfoduce  for  the  Rjtord  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  natural  gas  supplies  arouitd  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  lie  could  not  be 
here  at  this  time,  and  he  has  asked  me  to 
inti'oduce  it  in  his  place.  Therefore,  at 
this  time,  I  ask  wianimous  consent  that 
this  analysis  be  pilnted  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iu  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Natural  gas  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  Th©  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bUla  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  cozi^>lete  state  data  Is  aTallable)  were: 

TT.onsands  of  users  (1974) : 
Homes 


Jidy  21,  1975 


2.40 


—  577.5 

Commercial  42.8 

ladnstrtal 12 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  senice  (1974) : 

Homes \r^ 

Commercial  1.1111  700 

Industrial '_  76,600 

2.  In  Alabama,  56 'c  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
)!ral  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  20 'c  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artiflclaUy  low  regiUated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  coats  of  energy  per  mUllon  Btu  In  Ala- 
bama were: 

PTatiu^l  gas: 

Homes . ■__. .  1.39 

Commercial '.'.'."ZZ'l    .89 

Industrial '43 

Heating  oil: 
Homes : 

Electricity;  " 

Homes 5.37 

Commercial I IIIIIIII  6!22 

I.ndustrifil "_"  2!  82 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  ia  the  UJS.  is 
primartly  a  shortage  of  natiu-al  gas.  Alabama 
will  be  denied  68  25  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
because  ot  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curUllment  rep- 
resents about  22.1%  of  the  gas  that  woxUd 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1075. 
Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were  16.4 'i 
of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtaiUnents  will  primarily  af- 
fect current  gas  users  In  the  industrial  sec- 
tor. The  major  gas  using  industries  In 
Alabama  are:  Primary  metal  industries; 
paper  &  allied  products;  chemical  products; 
and  stone,  clay  &  glass  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not 
available  when  ga-s  is  denied  these  and  other 
gas  dependent  industries,  a  20'^  gas  supply 
redtictioa  could  potentially  place  32,000 
manxtfacttuing  and  related  ind\istry  workers 
wjt  of  work.  This  la  a  substantial  part  of 
the  total  of  907,000  workers  in  the  state, 
excluding  agricultural  and  government 
workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  3%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  Ala- 
bama In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  the  de- 
regulation Will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This 
is  60<:j.  more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  wUch  Is  expected  to  be  avaiUble 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  it  wUl  stm  be  well  l)elow  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas ^3  53 

Heating  oil 5  14 

Electricity """"  i^' ^ 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute 
gases.  (Currently  estimated  to  be  $3  to  »4 
per  rainhm  Btu  In  1978  dollars  at  city  gates.) 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985 
aw  «Kpw;ta«  to  swvrage  iMarty  •S.OO  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  deHrered  to  homes. 


Natural  gas  la  a  vitallv  Important  energy 
form  to  the  United  States. 

Nationally,  the  numbers  of  users  In  the 
different  classifications  and  their  average  an- 
nual gas  bUls  were: 

1974  thousands  of  users: 

Residences   40,670.6 

Commercial  establishments 3,392.0 

Industry 248.5 

1974  annual  dollar  cost  of  service: 

Residences 170 

Commercial  establishments 749 

Industry 23,829 

In  1974,  62  percent  of  the  homes  In  the 
United  States  used  natvu-al  gas.  Natural  gas 
supplied  40.5  percent  of  the  total  energy 
used,  nationally,  exclusive  of  that  used  for 
transportation. 

Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regiUated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  ol  energy  per  mUlion  Btu  In  1974 
were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 1.42 

Commercial    1. 10 

Industrial .68 

Heating  c^: 

Homes  2.54 

Commercial   ',__ 

Industrial "*.  _ 

Electricity: 

Homes  9.65 

Conunerclal  9.73 

Industrial 5.28 

The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  United  States 
la  primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  For 
1975,  predicted  ciu'tallments  of  natural  gas, 
nationwide,  will  total  2.9  trilUon  cubic  feet. 
This  represents  about  16%  of  the  gas  that 
v.x)uld  have  been  used  had  It  been  available. 
In  1974,  actual  curtailments  were  nearly  10% 
of  what  would  have  been  used. 

niese  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
Tlie  major  gas  using  industries  In  the  United 
States  are:  Primary  Metals,  Chemicals  & 
Allied  Products,  Petroleum  Refining  and  Re- 
lated, Pood  and  Kindred  Products,  Paper  and 
Allied  Products,  Stone.  Clay,  Glass  and  Con- 
crete, Transportation  Equipment,  Machinery, 
Except  Electrical,  Fabricated  Metals. 

Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  activities,  a  20  To  gas  supply  reduc- 
tion could  potentially  place  2,000.000  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  significant  part  of  the  63.- 
000,000  employed  labor  force,  exclusive  of 
government  and  agricultural  workers. 

Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed  which 
prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new  homes. 
These  restrictions  apply  to  companies  serv- 
ing 44  percent  of  the  gas  using  homes  In  the 
Uruted  States. 

Some  observers  estimate  that  dei-egulation 
will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  50%  more 
gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amount 
which  Is  expected  to  be  available  under  pres- 
ent federal  regiUation. 

XtereguJatlon  of  producer  (weUhead)  prices 
for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual  Increase 
In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but  It  will 
stm  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alternative 
forms  of  energy.  Prices  nationally  In  1985  are 
estimated  to  be: 

Per  niiUion  Btu 

Natural  gas ^96 

Heating  oil g  30 

Electricity 21.74 

If  regulation  continues,  oonstsners  will  be 
forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  already 
mucdi  more  expensive  sutetitute  gases  (our- 
ren*^ly  estimated  to  be  S3  to  «4  per  mtnton 


Btu  in  1975  dollars  at  city  gates) .  These  sup- 
plemental gas  supply  costs  In  1986  are  ex- 
pected to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  averate 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  indicated 
aU  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  uva liable)  vere: 

Thousands  of  liters  (1974) : 

Homes  

Conunerclal   ll.l.l 

Industrial ~_" 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974): 

Homes 37J. 

Commercial   "  1  450 

Industrial    _,'_'  62,000 

2.  In  Al&skv. 
gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  40' <  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  mUlion  Btu  In  .Maska 
were : 


19.0 

3.2 

.1 


26'^  of  the  homes  use  natx'nU 


Natural  gas: 

Homes  1.42 

Commercial  I  1.07 

Industrial ,39 

Heating  oU: 

Homes : 

Commercial ^  ^"" 

Industrial 

Electricity:  ' 

Homes" 8.94 

Commercial  ;. 9.57 

Industrial 5^85 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  tlic  U.S.  is 
prlmarUy  a  shortage  of  natiu-al  gas.  Alaska 
will  be  denied  0.0  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  iH'edicted  pipeline  ciutallment  rep- 
resents about r'a  of  the  gas  that  would 

have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  — ri  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  TTiese  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial "  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  la  Alaska 
are:  Food  &  kindred  products. 

8.  Assiuning  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20 f;.  gas  supply  re- 
duction coiTld  potentially  place  1,300  man- 
Txfacturtng  and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  59,000  workers  In  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

•  9.  Restrictions  ore  also  being  Imposed 
which  prt*lblt  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
nies serving  0%  of  the  gps  using  homes  la 
Alaska  In  1975. 

10.  Some  oljservers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50'^  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  60";, 
■more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amount 
which  is  cspecled  to  be  available  under 
present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  will  stUl  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  thu  Ptate  In 
1985  are  estimated  to  be : 

Per  mfHion  Blu 

Natural  gas $3.87 

Heating  oU .„ 5. 60 

Electricity    . 20:63 

13.  If  reguUtloB  ooQtlavea,  ooDsamen  vlU 
be  forced  to  tteptat  aar*  aiMI  toon  oa  ti- 
ready  much  mora  eKpc—lra  lafcelHute  gasae. 
(Currently  eetUiwted  to  tw  M  «•  ft  par  mil- 
lion Btu  \r\  1975  donan  a*  el^  fates.)  TTicse 
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supplemental  gas  siipply  coats  In  1986  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $6.00  per  minion 
Btu  when  delivered  to  bmnes. 

Natural  gas  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974): 

Homes 611.0 

Commercial   42.3 

Industrial 2.7 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 127 

Conunerclal  600 

Industrial 24,600 

2.  In  Arizona,  79%  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  44%  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Arizona 
were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 1.29 

Commercial   •  77 

IndustrUl .49 

Heating  oil: 

Homes 

Commercial  

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes - 7.29 

Commercial  6.  26 

Industrial 4. 17 

6.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.B.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Arizona 
will  be  denied  89.64  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  33.6%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1075.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  26.3  %  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
ciurent  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Indtistries  in  Arizona 
are:  Primary  metal  Industries;  stone,  clay 
and  glass  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  14,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  666,000  workers  In  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
nies serving  66%  of  the  gas  using  homes  In 
Arizona  In  1976. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1985,  provide  a  60%  Increase 
In  the  amoimt  of  gas  available.  This  Is  50% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amount 
which  Is  expected  to  be  available  under  pres- 
ent federal  regulation. 

11.  DeregiUatlon  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  It  win  stlU  l>e  weU  below  the  cost  ot 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  In  1986  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  miWon  Btu 

Natural  gas $3.63 

Heating  oU  4.96 

Electricity 22. 61 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  wUl 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  (4  per  mUllon 

OQCrt^ 1600— Fart  It 


Btu  m  1975  doUars  at  city  gates.)  These  sup- 
plemental gas  supply  costs  In  1986  are  ex- 
I>ected  to  average  nearty  $6.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
aU  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 424.7 

Commercial   *%'\ 

Industrial 2.4 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  ( 1974) : 

Homes   ^?* 

Commercial   *'>" 

Industrial 48, 100 


2.  In  Arkansas,  65%  of  the  homes  use 
natiiral  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  54%  of  all  the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificlaUy  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Arkan- 
sas were : 

Natural  gas: 

Homes - ".BJ 

Commercial   •** 

Industrial •*** 

Heating  oU: 

Homes 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes •■*^ 

Conunerclal ' ••36 

Industrial - 3-35 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.8.  Is  pri- 
marily a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Arkansas 
win  be  denied  204.10  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  c\u-taUment 
represents  about  45.6%  ot  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were  34 .6 '/i 
of  normal  visage. 

7.  These  curtailments  wUl  primarily  affect 
CTU-rent  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  In  Arkansas 
are:  Chemicals  and  aUled  products;  paper 
and  aUled  products. 

8.  Asmiming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able  when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  30%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentiaUy  place  38,500  manu- 
facturing and  related  industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  610,000  workers  In  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

0.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prtdilblt  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  — %  of  the  gas  using  homes  In 
Arkansas  In  1975. 

10.  S(une  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion wUl,  by  1985,  provide  a  60%  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  Is  60«'o 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (weUhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  wUl  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  wUl  stlU  be  weU  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  In 
1986  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  milUon  Btu 

Natural  gas $3.68 

Heating    oU 5.14 

Electricity 20.21 

13.  If  regulation  continues,  consiimers  will 

be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 

.  ready  much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 


Currently  estimated  to  be  »2  to  »4  per  mU- 
Uon  Btu  In  1975  dollars  at  city  gates.)  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  W.OO  per  mlUlon 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  available)  were: 

Tliousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes - — 6,067.0 

Commercial   364.7 

Industrial H-S 

Annual  doUar  cost  of  service  (1974)  : 

Homes 145 

Commercial   670 

Industrial 40,200 

2.  In  California,  87%  of  the  homes  use 
natviral  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  44%  of  aU  the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  mUlion  Btu  In  Cali- 
fornia were : 

Per  milHon  Btu 

Natural  gas : 

Homes  - — 1- 10 

Commercial   -80 

Industrial -49 

Heating  oil: 

Homes 1-76 

Commercial   ..„————  - — - 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes '^•24 

Commercial   . — - — — —  6-  22 

Industrial 3.64 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.8.  Is  pri- 
marily a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  California 
wUl  be  denied  1,707.87  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  10.2%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  7.2%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  wlU  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  California 
are:  Petroleum  and  coal  prroducte;  stone, 
clay  and  glass  products;  food  and  kindred 
products;  chemicals  and  alUed  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentiaUy  place  240,000  man- 
ufacturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  la  a  substantial  part  ot  the 
total  of  6,113,000  workers  in  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  government  work- 
ers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  ._%  of  the  gas  using  homes  In  CaU- 
f  ornla  In  1075. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985,  provide  a  60%  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  Is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastlcaUy  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  avaUable 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  suppUes  wUl  mean  a  gradual 
increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  wUl  stUl  be  weU  l>elow  the  cost  of  alter- 
native forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state 
In  1985  are  estimated  to  t>e: 

Per  million  Btu 


Natural  gas..-. 
Heating  oil.... 
Electricity   


•8.67 

8.60 

90.63 
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12.  If  regulation  contlnuei,  consumers  will 
be  foTced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  already 
much  more  expensive  substitute  gases.  (Cur- 
rently estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  million 
Btu  in  1975  dollars  at  city  gates.)  Tbese  sup- 
plemental gas  supply  costs  In  1985  are  ex- 
pected to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 


July  21,  1975 


Natural  gas  is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  ( 1974) :  were : 
Homes 650.6 


Commercial 

73  5 

Industrial 

2  5 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 
Homes 

156 

Commercial 

Industrial 

680 
.  23.600 

2.  In  Colorado,  iSTo  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  43 -"i  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated 
price  has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Com- 
paratively, the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu 
In  Colorado  were : 

Natural  Oas: 

H(»nes .82 

Commercial .68 

Industrial .35 

He«ting011: 
Homes 2.29 


Commercial „       Electricity: 


ready  much  more  expensive  substitute  gaaes. 
(currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  In  197S  dollars  at  city  gates) .  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985  ara 
expected  to  average  nearly  $6.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bUIs  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 361.8 

Commercial  29.6 

Industrial 2.6 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 249 

Conunercial   1,060 

Industrial 13,000 

2.  In  Connecticut,  36%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natiu^l  gas  supplied  9^^  of  all  the 
energy   used   in   the   state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Con- 
necticut were : 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 2.40 

Commercial  i.87 

Industrial 1^32 

Heating  oil : 

Homes 2.25 

Commercial 

industrial 3 


(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  «4  per  mil- 
lion  Btu  In  1975  dollars  at  city  gates.)  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1986  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $6.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Gas  prices  in  the  New  England  states  have 
historically  been  greater  than  oil  because  ol 
small  volumes  and  long  distance  from  source; 
and  recently,  due  to  expensive  gas  suppiel 
mentals  needed  to  compensate  for  curtail- 
ments. 

Natural  gas  is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  vear  for 
which  complete  state  daU  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 77.7 

Commercial 5*3 

Industrial o!2 

Annual  $  Cost  of  Service  ( 1974) : 

Homes 

Commercial  


217 
960 


Industrial 
Electricity: 

Homes 7.57 

Commercial e.  06 

Industrial 3.86 

6.  The  sbMtage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  is 
primarily  %  shortage  of  nattiral  gas.  Colorado 
will  b«  denied  0  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment 
represents  about  — %  of  the  gas  that  would 
hare  been  used  In  the  state  during  1076.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  — Ti  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  afTect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector.  The 
major  gas  using  industries  in  Colorado  are: 
Food  tc  kindred  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able ^len  gas  is  denied  13iese  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction cotdd  potentially  place  17,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  industry  workers  out  of 
voik.  Tills  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  of 
709,000  workers  In  the  state,  excluding  agri- 
cultural and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  89%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  Colo- 
rado in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  50% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  It  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be : 

Per  mmum  Btu 

Natural    gas $3.63 

Beetlng  Oil . 4.96 

Electricity  : 22.81 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 


Homes 8.85 

Commercial 8.00 

Industrial 5.62 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Connec- 
ticut will  be  denied  5.44  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  7.6%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  diu-ing  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  5.4%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Connecti- 
cut are:  Primary  metals  industries;  machin- 
ery, except  electrlcca. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able  when  gas  Is  denied  tbese  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  17.500  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out  of 
work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
of  1,073,000  workers  In  the  state,  excluding 
agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  32%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  Con- 
necticut in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1986,  provide  a  60%  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  is  50% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amount 
which  is  expected  to  be  available  under  pres- 
ent federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alter- 
native forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state 
in  1985  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $5.20 

Heating   oil 5.39 

Electricity 28. 19 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 


Industrial 46,400 

2.  In  Delaware,  44':«  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  15%  of  all  energy 
used  In  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Dela- 
ware were: 

Natural  Oas: 

Homes 

Commercial  ... 

Industrial 

Heating  oil: 

Homes  

Commercial 

Industrial . 

Electricity: 

Homes  

Commercial  

Industrial ;__ 


1.82 

1.38 
.68 

2.30 


9.18 

7.91 

; 6.08 

6.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Delaware 
will  be  denied  0.84  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  3.4%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1976.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  1.8%  of  no> 
mal  usage. 

7.  These  ciurtallments  will  primarily  affect 
ciurent  gas  users  in  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Delaware 
are:   Primary  metal  industries. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  4,800  manu- 
facturing and  related  indxistry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  201,000  workers  in  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Bestarlctlons  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compan- 
ies serving  1009!;  of  the  gas  using  homes  In 
Delaware  in  1976. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1986,  provide  a  60%  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  constuners 
but  it  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1085  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  mUUon  Biu 

Natural  gas $4.29 

Heating  oU „._     $6. 39 

Electricity $20.74 
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12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  m  1975  doUars  at  city  gates.)  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1986  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 


Natural   gas   is  Important   to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 395.0 

Commercial   26.8 

Industrial 0.7 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974): 

Homes 112 

Commercial  1,210 

Industrial  _. 102,800 

2.  In  Florida,  15':o  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  20^;,  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Compara- 
tively, the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu 
In  Florida  were : 

Natural  Gas: 

Homes 2.21 

Commercial 1.26 

Industrial .49 

Heating  Oil: 

Homes 2. 60 

Commercial 

Industalal 

Electricity: 

Homes 6.  62 

Commercial 6. 96 

Industrial 4.07 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  nattiral  gas.  Florida 
will  be  denied  48.66  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  23.0%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  xised  In  the  state  during  1975.  Lost 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  17.3%  of 
normal  us«kge. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  \isers  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  In  Florida 
are:  Chemicals  &  allied  products;  paper  & 
allied  products;  food  &  kindred  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  24.000  manu- 
factiirlng  and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  wOTk.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  2,245,000  workers  In  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  ln^>06ed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  22%  of  the  gas  using  homes  In  Flor- 
ida In  1976. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985,  provide  a  607o  increase  In 
the  amoiuit  of  gas  available.  This  Is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  In 
1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $4.29 

Heating  oU 6.  39 

Eectrtdty „  20. 76 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 


ready much  mofe  expensive  substitute  gasee 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  In  1976  dollars  at  city  gates.)  TlMse 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1986  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $5  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  nxunber  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 802.6 

Commercial   63.1 

Industrial 5.9 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 166 

Commercial   690 

Industrial    21,700 

2.  In  Georgia,  69*;;  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natiiral  gas  supplied  25 ^J  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  In  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy' 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in 
Georgia  were: 

Natural  gas: 


Homes  

1.27 

Commercial  

Industrial 

.92 

64 

Heating  oil: 
Homes 

2.00 

Commercial                       .  .....  . . . 

Industrial 

Electricity: 
Homes 

6.80 

Commercial  

Industrial 

---. 6.46 

3.47 

6.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Georgia 
will  be  denied  20.47  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents aboxit  6.9 ';?  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  4.2%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industritd  sector.  The 
major  gas  using  industries  In  Georgia  are: 
Textile  mill  products;  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
products:  chemicals  and  allied  products. 

8.  Assiunlng  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  32,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
of  1,452,000  workers  In  the  state,  excluding 
agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed  which 
prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new  homes. 
These  restrictions  apply  to  companies  serving 
3%  of  the  gas  using  homes  In  Georgia  In 
1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1986,  provide  a  50%  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  eoci 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $4.29 

Heating  oil 6. 39 

Electricity 20.74 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 


ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  in  1975  dollars  at  city  gates.)  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mllUou 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 
Homes  

Commercial 


31.1 
2.3 
1.7 

130 
810 
Industrial 2,900 

2.  In  Hawaii,  20  "Tc  of  the  homes  use  natural 
gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  2%  of  all  the  energy 
used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Hawaii 
were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 3.61 

Commercial   2.39 

Industrial - 2.27 

Heating  oil : 

Homes — — 

Commercial   

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes 8.99 

Commercial   -  10.80 

Industrial  - 6.27 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  VS.  is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Ha- 
waii wlU  be  denied  0  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  — <;i  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were  — %  of 
normal  usage. 

7.  These  ciurtallments  wlU  primarily  affect 
ctirrent  gas  users  In  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Hawaii 
are:  Food  it,  kindred  products. 

8.  Assiunlng  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  theae  and  other 
gas  dependent  industries,  a  20%  gaa  8UK>ly 
reduction  could  potentially  place  8,600  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  at  the 
total  of  238,000  workers  In  the  sUte,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  — %  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  Ha- 
waii In  1976. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
anujunt  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  It  will  still  be  wtOX  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  thle 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be — 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $3.87 

Heating  oil 4.61 

Electricity    20.63 

12.  If  regulation  contlnties,  constimers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  tu  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  In  1975  dollars  at  city  gates.)  These 
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Btuwhwi  delivered  tohomes.        *^  B^Ti^n  dellv^  toToLtl      *^  °°     ♦^W^per   mUllonBtu   when   delivered   ti 

f'^^^nS^rS'Tfln^  S  I^^ag.        f'^f nf^^^r 'S^^^ln'S  K  l^^^e         T'^'^  «"  ««  i«P^t  to  your  state. 
annua]  gas  bllli  (unless  otherwise  Indlca^      annual  km  Mu^»nil^  nth«r^«.  i^h,?-^  ^-  ^*  number  of  users  and  their  average 

all  figure,  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  to^    alHgu^i^  for  "o^   the  il^t  vt»r  ^;     *»"-*'  ^**  ""^  <"^*«  otherwise  Indlcaw! 
Which  complete  state  dau  is  avauable)  were:     whi.h"5f,^nw- ./^.i^IfL^il^it^^Jf^J?'     t^.'^f"**  *™  ^°'  ^"'3,  the  latest  year  fo^ 

which  complete  state  data  Is  available)  were: 


I  available)  were 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes  

Commercial   '_'. 

Industrial 1111111  'o  4 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974)" 

Homes 

Commercial VJi~. 

Industrial — rini""!!!""  59.900 

2.  In  Idaho.  33%  of  the  homes  use  natural 
gas. 

3.  Natural   gas  supplied   25%    of   all   the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is   the  dominant  domestic  enenrv 


94.5 
13.6 


319 
830 


Which  complete  state  daU  is  avaUable)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 2.871.9 

Commercial  213.7 

Industrial    ig.  o 

Annual    dollar  cost  of  service  (1974): 

Homes 227 

Commercial    1.090 

Industrial 18,600 

2.  In  Illinois.  75  percent  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  suppUed  34  percent  of  all 
the  energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 


rsr  1"  "f.r '^ir  ??"!,-.'s'.K?  »ur«.-u;>  „  "=r^w  ,s^u^«„  pX 


Thousands  of  users  (1974): 

Homes 2,071  4 

Commercial   io7  8 

Industrial "~  4^2 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes  •-«-——._«__..  213 

Commercial   "III"  840 

Industrial "~"  48.500 

2.  In    Indiana,    57%    of    the   homes   use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural   gas   supplied   24%    of   all   the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 


r„"?A='-°~ff.5r-R5'?  ^T^i:i.™p;^T.„'„«v=„T„?K"  z'~^S'-.".rr'^°jj:r'j?^„e 


the  costs  of  energy  per  mUlion  Btu  in  Idaho 
were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 

Commercial 

Industrial  _. 
Beating  oil: 

Homes 

GoQunercial 

Industrial  .. 
Hectrlcity: 

Homes 

Commercial 

Industrial  __ 


1.59 

1.16 

.52 

2.50 


S.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  X5S. 


4.60 
4.19 
1.90 

Is 


ly,  the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  In 
Illinois  were : 

Natural  Oas: 

Homes    1.  ig 

Commercial    0.89 

Industrial    0.66 

Heating  OU: 

Homes    2.43 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes    8.63 

Commercial  7.67 

Industrial    3.98 


created  a  supply  shortage.  Compara- 
tively, the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu 
In  Indiana  were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes  i_  ig 

Commercial   o!97 

Industrial ......  o!69 

Heating  oil: 

Homes  2.43 

Ck>mmercial   I.IIII  _1_. 

Industrial ""  "" 

laectrlclty: 

Homes  6.77 

Commercial   '_'_  g]  tj 

Industrial 3*78 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  Is 


5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  is  prl-  

wurbi"denl.S'"3^Brf\ri"r/>..^*'-  ^*^°     ^f"J   *   shortage   of   natural   gas.   nilnois     primarily  a  shortage  of  narilrargM'todTaM 
c^Jt'£^^.lZrL^^..  ^"'^  ''-  •--     S^au^  ^rt^hts  tllZ  ^ortlr  ^''^  '^'^     ^^'""^  '^^  ^='"  ^'  ^'  «-  '^^^^ 
tJ.^,J^*      ?***? -*^    pipeline    curtailment         6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
repres^ts  about  7.0%  of  the  gas  that  would     resents  about  26.6  percent  of  the  gas  that 
nave   oeen   used   In   the  state  during   1975.     would  have  been  used  in  the  state  during 
i-Mi  years  actual  curtaUments  were  5.0%     1975.  Last  year's  actual  curtaUments  were 

n°^^  ^'«*««-  21.0  percent  of  normal  usage. 

««Zi.  ****  curtaUments  wUl  prtmarfly  affect  7.  These  curtaUments  wUl  prlmarUy  af- 
ourrent  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector,  feet  current  gas  users  in  the  Industrial  sec- 
ir«  Sfc?*"  ^**  "^*°^  industries  In  Idaho  tor.  The  major  gas  using  Industries  Jn  lUl- 
Tsl  z!?!^.  "***.  kindred  products;   chemicals     nois   are:    Primary    metal    industries;    food 

and  kindred  products;  stone,  clay,  and  glass 

products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 

ftkcturimr  and  V«i«.tv^T^'M.';:;:;;Z  ""l.  — "--  <JfPendont  industries,  a  20  percent  gas  sup-  auciion  coma  potentially  place  99,000  manu- 
S^JSS^  tSu  te  a^,. w«^^  ^oAen  out  ply  reduction  could  potentially  place  173.000  facturlng  and  related  Industry  workers  out 
touTS'l^So  worir*^  !^^  *"  J^  **'  ""•  manufacturing  and  related  Industry  workers  of  work.  ThU  Is  a  substantial  oart  o?  the 
1^.2  IW.OOO  workers  in  the  state,  ezclud-     ovrt  of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  1  "■•«  "^ 

ing  a^loultural  and  government  workers.  the  total  3,698,000  workers  in  the  state,  ex- 

cluding agricultural  and  government  work- 
ers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  67  percent  of  the  gas  using  homes 
in  nilnols  In  1976. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 


and  allied  products. 

8.  Asstiming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
»bl«when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
otipmamt  industries,  a  30%  gas  supply  re- 
duction eould  potentlaUy  place  6,000  manu- 


because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  ThU  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  32.0%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtaUments  were  25.2%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtaUments  wUl  prlmarUy  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector, 
■nie  major  gas  using  industries  in  Indiana 
are:  Primary  metal  Industries;  stone,  clay 
and  glass  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  i>otentially  place  99,000  manu- 


substantlal  part  of  the 
total  of  1.715,000  workers  in  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  government  work- 
ers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  ^ply  to  companies 
serving  66%  of  the  gas  using  homes  In 
Indiana  In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation wUl,  by  1985,  provide  a  60%  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  is  50% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  avaUable 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (weUhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 

-^.^^^   ^uc  vuou  oi  -  Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 

alternative  fcvms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this     '""*"  ''"*  '*  '"^  "t^^  *>*  w«U  below  the     but  It  wUl  stUl  be  well  below  the  cost  of 


8.  Bastrletlons  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
BOTMs.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
■wvlng  — %  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  Idaho 
In  1976. 

10.  BotsM  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985.  provide  a  50%  Uicrease 
m  the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  Is  60% 


more    gas    than    the    drastically    reduced  l»tlon  wlU,  by   1985.  provide  a  60  percent 

amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  avaUable  "°™    ^*"    ****n    *^*    drastically    reduced 

under  present  federal  regulation.  amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  avaUable 

11.  Dwegulation  of  producer   (wellhead)  "'"**''  P**8ent  federal  regiUatlon. 

prices  for  new  supplies  wUl  mean  a  eradual  J^'  ^^^K^'atlon  of  producer   (weUhead) 

increase  m  the  price  of  gas  to  coMumers  '"^^    °^  °"^  supplies  wUl  mean  a  grad- 

but  It  WUl  stUl  be  weu  below  the  cost  ^  "**   Increase  In   the  price  of  gas  to  con 


state  In  1985  are  estimated  to  be 
Per  miUion  Btu 


cost  of  alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices 
for  this  state  In  1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Natural  gas „  «,    -^^     ,  Per  million  Btu 

Heating^...:: —  *l^    ^^^J^  «^  — —  WM 


13.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 


Electriclty    ._ 19.50 

12.    If    regulation    continues,   consumers 
win  be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on 


alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be: 
Per  million  Btu 

Natural   gas $3.80 

Heating  oil 5.  36 

Electricity 19.50 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 

mll- 
These 
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supplemental  gas  suf^y  costs  In  1985  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mUllon 
Blu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Ntttiu-al  gas  Is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  wser.i  and  their  average 
annual  gas  biUs  (unless  otherwise  indicated, 
aU  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  avaUnble)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974»: 

Homes  -  605.2 

Commercial   71.7 

Industrial 2.0 

Annual  dollar  co&t  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes  207 

Commercial 760 

Industrial '--  43,900 

2.  In  Iowa,  63  Ci  of  tl\e  homes  use  natural 
gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  39',.  of  ail  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Compara- 
tively, the  costs  of  energy  per  mUlion  Btu  In 
Iowa  were: 

Natiu-al  gas: 

Homes 1-16 

Commercial   -87 

Industrial ....i -^ 

Heating  oU: 

Homes  ... — 1 :.-- 9.80 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes — - 7.94 

Commercial   : 7.88 

Industrial 4. 13 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  is  pri- 
marily a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Iowa  will 
be  denied  17.61  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  because 
of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  ciu-tailment  rep- 
resents about  5.4%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtaUments  were  3.8%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  wUl  piimarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
Tlie  major  gas  using  industries  in  Iowa  are: 
Pood  and  kindred  products;  machinery,  ex- 
cept electrical. 

8.  Assimilng  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  34,500  manu- 
factxulng  and  related  industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  793,000  workers  In  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  ccmipauies 
serving  76%  of  the  gas  using  homes  lu  Iowa 
in  1976. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1085,  provide  a  50%  increase 
In  the  amount  of  gas  avaUable,  This  Is  60%. 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  avaUable 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  wUl  mean  a  gradual 
increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  oonsiuners  but 
It  wlU  stiU  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alter- 
native forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state 
in  1985  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $3.67 

Heating  oU 6.36 

Electricity 19.80 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mU- 
lion Btu  in  1976  dollars  at  city  gates) .  These 
supplemental    gas    supply    ooets    In    1985 


are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  hcmies. 

Natural  gas  Is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  slate  data  Is  avaUable)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes —  025. 6 

Commercial  55.1 

Iiidu-strlal 8.3 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974): 

Homes 141 

Commercial 1 450 

Industrial .' 17,800 

2.  In  Kansas,  82'-;.  of  the  homes  use  natu- 
ral gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  suppUed  66  ^  of  all  the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  domlnaut  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Compara- 
tively, the  costs  01  energy  per  mUlion  Btu 
in  Kansas  were: 

Natural  Gas: 

Homes . 0.77 

Conunercial    0.69 

Industrial     0.35 

Heating  oU: 

Homes 2.00 

Electricity; 

Homes 6.85 

Commercial  5.98 

Industrial 3.54 

6.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  Is 
prlmarUy  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Kansas 
will  be  denied  52.60  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  toe- 
cause  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  9.8%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  durhig  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were  6.8% 
of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
curreut  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  Kansas 
are:  Chemicals  and  allied  products;  stone, 
clay  and  glass  products. 

3.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  22,700  manu- 
facturUig  and  related  industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  584,000  workers  lu  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed  which 
prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new  homes. 
Tliese  restrictions  apply  to  companies  serving 
3%  of  the  gas  using  homes  In  Kansas  in 
1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion wUl,  by  1985,  provide  a  60%  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  Is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regtilatlon. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradtial 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  will  StUl  be  weU  below  the  cost  of  alter- 
native forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state 
in  1085  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  Gas $3.67 

Heating  oil 6.  3G 

Electricity    _ 20.48 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases 
(currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mU- 
lion Btu  in  1975  dollars  at  city  gates).  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $6.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 


Natural  gas  Is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  available^ 
were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes  547.1 

Commercial   53.4 

IndvLstrlal 1.1 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 165 

Commercial   620 

InduMrlal 43,  OW* 

2.  In  Ken'aicky,  88%  of  the  homes  us* 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  22';  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  in  tlie  st«iie. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Us  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  cd.sls  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Ken- 
tucky wore: 

Natural  eas: 

Homes — - .  f»8 

Commercial  .82 

Industrial 07 

Heating  oil: 

Homes -  2.50 

Commercial   

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes  5.84 

Commercial  3.85 

Industrial -- 2.49 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.8.  Is  pri- 
marily a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Kentucky 
wUl  be  denied  21 .74  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  l>e- 
cause  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
re,senls  about  10.4%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1976.  Last 
year's  actual  curtaUments  were  TA^  of  nor- 
mal ustige. 

7.  Tliese  curtailments  ^111  prlmarUy  affect 
current  gas  users  ii\  the  Industrial  sector.  The 
major  gas  using  industries  In  Kentucky  are : 
Primary  metal  industries,  chemicals  aJid 
allied  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  30%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  26,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  industry  workers  out  of 
work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
of  841.000  workers  In  the  state,  excluding 
agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  86%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985.  provide  a  60%  increase  in 
the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  StUl  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  In 
1085  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Blu 

Natural  gas - $3.63 

Heating  oU —     5. 14 

Electricity „ 19. 99 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  wUI 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mU- 
lion Btu  in  1976  dollars  at  city  gates.)  Thess 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1986  are  ex- 
pscted  to  avsrage  nearly  $6.00  per  mlUioa  Btu 
when  delivered  to  homes. 
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Ifatural  g«s  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
anntial  gas  bills  (rmleaa  otherwise  ln<Ucated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  available)  were: 

Tho\isand  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes  811.8 

Commercial . 83.2 

Industrial 2.7 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes  97 

Commercial   320 

Industrial 83.400 

a.  In  Louisiana,  82%  of  th«  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  76  ^  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  the  State. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artlflclally  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparative- 
ly, the  coats  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in 
Ix>ui8iana  were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes . . 0.96 

Conunercial .  65 

Industrial .30 

Beating  oil: 

Homes  „ 1.95 

Commercial 

Industrial ' 

Baectrlcity: 

Homes 6.60 

Commercial   g.  26 

Industrial a.  87 
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Natural  gas  Is  Important  to  yonr  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bUIs  (unless  otherwise  indicated, 
an  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  available) 
were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) ; 

Homes 13.2 

Commercial   "_        1.2 

Industrial fewer'than  50 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974): 

Homes 159 

Commercial  IIIII     1,080 

Industrial  ~       \i/\ 

2.  In  Maine,  11%  of  the  homes  use  natural 
gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  0.5'o  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Maine 
were: 

Natural  Gas: 

Homes  3.70 

Commercial   2.21 

Industrial _         1  86 

Heating  Oil: 

Homes.. 2. 11     „* 

Commercial   Natural  gas 


historically  been  greater  than  oil  because  of 
smaU  volumes  and  long  distance  from  source- 
and  recently,  due  to  expensive  gas  suppiel 
mentals  needed  to  compensate  for  curtail- 
ments. 

Natural  gas  is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annuM  gas  bills  unless  otherwise  indicated 
all  figiu-es  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available  were : 

Thousands  of  iisers  (1974) : 

Homes    :. 722  4 

Commercial    "  47' 3 

Industrial    ^  5'  7 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 204 

Commercial 670 

Industrial    11,400 

2.  In  Mar; land,  60%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  suppUed  17%  of  all  the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Compara- 
tively, the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu 
in  Maryland  were : 


5.  Tb«  8h<»aage  of  energy  in  th«  VS.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natiiral  gas.  Louisiana 
will  be  denied  430^  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  Thia  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  44.3%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1075.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  34.2^  of 
normal  usage. 

7.  Tbeee  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Louisiana 
are:  Chemicals  and  allied  products:  petro- 
leum and  coal  products;  paper  and  allied 
product*. 

8.  Aammlng  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  30%  gas  supply  re- 
duction eould  potentially  place  35,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out  of 
work.  ThU  is  a  substantial  p*rt  of  the  to- 
tal of  taOfiOO  workera  in  the  sUte.  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  wcu-kers. 

9.  Bestrlctlons  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  piofalbtt  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  Tliese  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  %  of  the  gas  using  homes  In  Lou- 
isiana in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation wlU.  by  lS8fi.  provide  a  50%  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  is  50% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  la  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregxilation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  It  will  still  be  well  below»  the  costs  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  miXUon  Btu 
Katnral  gas ^.  53 

Heating  oil 5. 14 

Blectrlclty . „__. 30.21 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  oonsiuners  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Cunenfly  estimated  to  be  «2  to  «4  per  mU- 
MwttBtu  la  197B  dollars  at  dty  gates)  These 
'"PP'wyPtel  gas  sopidy  costs  in  1986  are 
MiMcled  to  avenge  nearly  85.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 


Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes g.  u 

Commercial   7.98 

Industrial 3. 85 

6.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  TJJ8.  Is 
primarUy  a  shoitage  of  nattn^l  gas.  Maine 
will  be  denied  0  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  because 
of  this  supply  shortage. 

8.  Tbis  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  %  of  the  gas  that  would  have 
been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
years  actual  curtailments  were  %  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  cxu-tallments  wUl  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  Maine  are: 
Food  and  kindred  products. 

8.  Assuinlug  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  4,300  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  283,000  workers  In  the  Btate,  exclud- 
ing  agrlcidtural   and   government   workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  memy  new 
hocnes.  These  restrictk>ns  apply  to  com- 
panies serving  87%  of  the  gas  using  homes 
In  Maine  in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1988,  provide  a  80%  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  is  50  %  more 
gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amount 
which  is  expected  to  be  available  under  pres- 
ent federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  It  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $5.20 

Beating  oil 5.39 

Electricity 28. 19 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  constuners  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  |2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  In  1975  dollars  at  city  gates.)  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $6.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Oas  prices  in  the  New  England  states  have 


Homes 1.68 

Commercial    '_'_  1.37 

Industrial    "J_  oiso 

Heating  oil : 

Homes .' 2.58 

Commercial   "IZIIZ  .1 

Industrial    ZV'.Z"  11 

Electricity: 

Homes 8.00 

Commercial   7.  51 

Industrial    ""  4  50 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  VS.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Mary- 
land wlU  be  denied  20.87  Bcf  of  gas  this 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

e.  This  predicted  pipeline  ciu-tailment 
represents  about  11.3%  of  the  gas  that 
would  have  been  used  In  the  state  during 
1975.  Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were 
8. 0%  of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  In  Maryland 
are: 

Primarj"  metal  Industries;  chemicals  and 
allied  products;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  prod- 
ucts. 

8.  Afismnlng  alternative  fuels  are  not 
available  when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other 
gas  dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supplv 
reduction  could  potentially  place  16,700 
manufacturing  and  related  industry  workers 
out  of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  1,142,000  workers  In  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  government  work- 
ers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-vips  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  com- 
panies serving  99%  of  the  gas  using  homes 
in  Maryland  In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  increase  in 
the  amount  of  gas  available.  TTiis  Is  50% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amoimt  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  it  WlU  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  mlUIom  Btu 

Natural    gas $4.29 

Heating   oil 8.89 

Electricity    20.74 
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12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $  per  million 
Btu  in  1975  dollars  if  city  gates.  These  sup- 
plemental gas  supply  costs  in  1985  are  ex- 
pected to  average  nearly  $5  00  per  million 
Bcu  when  delivered  to  homes 


Natural  gas  is  Important  lo  voiu-  stale. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  tlieir  average 
annual  gas  bills  unless  otherwi.se  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  dnta  is  available — 
were: 

Tliousands  of  users  (1974i : 

Homes 1,007.7 

Commercial 64.7 

Industrial 8.2 

Annual  $  Cost  of  Service  (1974) : 

Homes   255 

Commercial   .  1.260 

Industrial 6,600 

2.  In  Massachusetts  sa"";  of  the  homes  vise 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  suppUed  12 '1  oi  all  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gaa  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artiflcally  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Compmratively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  millicn  Btu  in  Ma.s- 
taclmsetts  were: 

Natural  Oas: 

Homes   2.35 

Commercial   1.90 

Industrial 1.11 

Heating  Oil: 

Homes  2.63 

Industrial 

Commercial 

Electricity: 

Homes   9.41 

Commercial  8.40 

Industrial 5.89 

6.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  denied  11.52  Bel  of  gas  this 
year  becattse  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  6.3%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  4.5%  of 
normal  usage. 

7.  Tliese  cmrtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  Indvistrial  sector. 
Tiie  major  gas  using  indxistries  in  Massa- 
chusetts are: 

Food  and  kindred  products,  chemicals  and 
allied  products,  primary  metal  industries. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  26,000  manu- 
factiuing  and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
of  1,997,000  workers  In  the  state,  excluding 
agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed  wliich 
prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new  homes. 
These  restrictions  apply  to  companies  serving 
41  %  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  Massachusetts 
In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  tliat  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  60%  more 
gas  than  the  drastlcaUy  reduced  amount 
which  Is  expected  to  be  available  under  pres- 
ent federal  regvilatlon. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  WlU  still  be  weU  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  In 
1985  are  estimated  to  be 


Per  mUlion  Btu 

Natural  gas $5.20 

Heating  oU 5.39 

Electricity    28.19 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  million 
Btu  in  1975  dollars  at  city  gates.  These  sup- 
plementi-l  gas  supply  cost*  in  1985  are  ex- 
pected to  average  nearly  S5.00  per  miiiioii 
BLu  when  delivered  to  homes. 


Natural  gas  is  imporlaut  to  your  ttate. 

1.  Tlie  number  of  users  and  their  average 
.''.niiual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  figures  are  lor  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  slat^-  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousr.nds  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes S.045.  0 

Commercial ...  174.6 

Industrial 10.9 

Auntial  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 234 

Commercial 1.190 

Industrial 27,400 

2.  In  Michigan,  70':  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  32'.;  of  all  the  en- 
ergy u-sed  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated 
price  has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Com- 
paratively, the  costs  of  eiisrgy  per  million 
Btu  in  Michigan  were: 

Natural  Gas: 

Homes 1.16 

Commercial 0.95 

Industrial 0.69 

Heating  Oil : 

Homes 2.40 

Conunercial 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes 7f45 

Commercial   ; 7^47 

Industrial 4.22 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Michi- 
gan win  be  denied  22.60  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
becatise  of  this  supply  shortage. 

0.  This  predicted  pipeline  cttrtallment 
represents  about  2.4%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  ctu-tailments  were  1.87o  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  Michigan 
are: 

Primary  metal  industries,  transportation 
equipment,  paper  and  allied  products, 
chemicals  and  allied  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able wlien  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  152,000  man- 
ufacturing and  related  industry  worlcers  out 
of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  2,719,000  workers  In  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  government 
workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  com- 
panies serving  6%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
Iklichlgan  In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  50% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amoimt  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal   regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  {M-oducer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 


Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  it  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  al- 
ternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  In  1985  are  estimated  to  be 
Per  tniUion  Bin 

Natural  gas -.  $  3.80 

Heating  oil. 5.36 

Electricltj 19.50 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expen.sive  substitute 
gapes.*  Tltese  sitpplemental  gas  supply  costs 
niilliO'.i  T3tii  In  iv»7d  dollars  at  city  gates. 

NatiUHl  s;as  is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  'ilie  number  of  usere  and  their  average 
auuur.l  gas  bills — unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  Btate  tiaia  is  available — 
were : 

Tiioudf- litis  of  users  (19741  : 

Homes 638.4 

Commercial   86.3 

Industrial 5.6 

Annual  dollar  cost  ol  service  (1974): 

Homes   247 

Commercial   1,022 

Industrial 18,600 

2.  In  Minnesota,  54%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  .supplied  31%  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  enei-gy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Compara- 
tively, the  costs  of  enerf^y  per  million  Btu  in 
Minnesota  were : 

Natural  gas: 

Homes    . 1.30 

Commercial  1.04 

Industrial 0.52 

Heating  oil: 

Homes     2.53 

Commercial 

Industrial    

Electricity: 

Homes     7.47 

Commercial  6.08 

Industrial     ..- 4.36 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  T7J3.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Minne- 
sota will  be  denied  11.30  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
becatise  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  cttrtallment  rep- 
resents about  3.4%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were  2.4% 
of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  ciu'tailments  will  primarily  af- 
fect ciurent  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sec- 
tor. The  major  gas  using  Industries  In  Min- 
nesota are : 

Paper  and  allied  products,  food  and  kin- 
dred products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not 
available  when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other 
gas  dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply 
reduction  could  potentially  place  47.000 
manufacturing  and  related  industry  workers 
out  of  work  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  1,182,000  workers  in  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  government 
workws. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  com- 
panies serving  12%  of  the  gas  using  homes 
in  Minnesota  in  1076. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  50% 


*  Currently  estimated  to  be  $)  to  $4  per 
million  Btu  til  1976  dollars  at  city  gmtM. 
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gas  than  tbe  drastlcaUj  reduced 
amonnt  which  is  eqieetad  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regolatlan. 

11.  DereguUtton  at  producser  (wellhead) 
pricee  for  new  suppUee  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  lu  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  will  8tni  be  wrtl  below  the  cost  of  alter- 
native forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state 
In  1985  are  estimated  to  be  : 

Per  milium  Btu 

Natural  gas go  m 

Heating   oil 1"!" "  5  36 

Electricity    20.49 

12.  it^  regulation  continues,  consumers 
wUl  be  fdrced  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
already  much  more  expensive  substitute 
gMea.  Currently  estimated  to  be  «2  to  $4  per 
ndlllon  Btu  in  l«76  dollars  at  city  gates. 
These  supplemental  gas  suw>ly  costs  in  1986 
M»  ^)ected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  l.s  important  to  your  state. 

I.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  blUs,  unless  otherwise  indicated 
an  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  fo^ 
Which  complete  sUte  data  Is  avaUable  weie: 
lliousaDds  of  users  (1974)  • 

=««« 335.6 

Commercial o^  7, 

Industrial    -""Z~Z'"..~. 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  aervloe  ( 1974  )*  ~  " 
Homes 

Commercial "" 

Industrial nr 
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amount  which  is  expected  to  be  avaUable 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  will  stni  be  wen  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forma  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1985  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  million  Btu 


^, 


1.6 


121 

390 

47,500 

«.  to  tUsBtsBlppl.  52%  Of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

8.  Natural  gas  supplied  58^  of  an  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  anerKy 
source,  but  its  artiflclaUy  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Oompaisttve- 
17.  the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in 
Maelaslpplwere; 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 

Commercial 

Xndustrlal   I 

Beating  oU:  


1.12 
.77 
.46 

2.27 


OoBinerclal  ^ 

IndoBtrtal . 

Zlsctrtetty:  " 

^*'"'*"" fi.SS 

Commercial -  ns 

Indt»trlal "'."'."'.'.  s.K 

•.  nw  abortage  of  energy  in  the  VS.  la 
pnmamy  a  Abortage  of  natural  gas.  IHsbIs- 
Mppl  wUI  be  denied  180.41  Bef  of  gae  this 
year  beeaxiBe  of  this  supply  abortage. 

•.  Thia  predlctod  ptpeUne  curtailment 
repreaeuls  about  483%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1»7B.  Last 
year*  aetoal  curtailments  were  40a%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  mese  curtailments  wIU  prlmamy  affect 
cmrent  gas  users  In  tbe  industrial  sector.  The 
major  gas  using  industries  in  Mlsalsslppl 
are:  Paper  &  aUled  products,  chemicals  & 
allied  products,  lumber  *  wood  products. 

8.  Aasomlng  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gaa 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  20,000  man- 
ufaetmnng  and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the  to- 
tal of  637.000  workers  in  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agrleultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  RestrtcUons  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
nies serving  0%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
Mississippi  in  1975. 

^'^  Soma  dMerrera  estimate  that  deregu- 
tetkn  wm,  hf  tan,  provide  a  80%  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  Is  50% 
more    gas    than    the    drastic  'ly    reduced 


atural  gas $3.53 

Heating  oU  .. 5.14 

Electricity .'_"  ig.'gg 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consimiers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  miiUon 
Btu  in  1975  dollars  at  city  gates.  Tliese  sup- 
plemental gas  supply  costs  in  1986  are  ex- 
pected to  average  nearly  $6.00  per  million  Btu 
When  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  important  to  your  state. 
1.  The  number  of  tisers  and  their  aver- 
age annual  gas  bills*  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 1.072.1 

Commercial     85.7 

Industrial    4.2 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes    202 

Commercial       730 

Industrial    20,300 

2.  In  MtS!30url,  68%  <^  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  32%   of  aU   the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  tbe  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regtilated 
price  has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Com- 
paratively, the  costs  of  energy  per  mlUIon 
Btu  in  Missouri  were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes     1.13 

Commercial     .73 

Industrial    .49 

Heating  oU: 

Homes     2.60 

Commercial    

Industrial      __i Heating  oil 


10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  dereeu 
lation  win.  by  1968.  provide  a  60%  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  wiU  mean  a  gradwl 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alter- 
native forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  st.itc 
In  1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Bill 

Natural    RUi «  |., 

Heating   oil ^-V. 

Electricity 1"::::::  20:48 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  w'n 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute 
gases.'  These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs 
in  1985  are  expected  to  average  nearly  $500 
per  million  Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  Tlie  number  of  users  and  their  average 
animal  gas  bills  unless  otherwise  hidloated 
ali  figures  are  for  1873.  the  latest  year  fo^ 
which  complete  state  daU  is  avaUable  were: 
Thousands  of  users  (1974)  • 

"°™^ 152.9 

Commercial ig  » 

Industrial IIIIIII        0  6 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) :"" 

Homes jgg 

Commercial  <j^ 

industrial """""  32,200 

2.  In  Montana,  70 'i  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natiual  gas  supplied  20%  of  aU  the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  enerev 
.source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Mon- 
tana were : 

Natural  ga.s: 

Homes 93 

Commercial "70 

Industrial „  43 


Electricity; 

HnmfB 7.76 

Commercial  7I34 

Industrial    "Z™  4.39 

8.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  VS.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  lOs- 
sourt  win  be  denied  36.62  Bcf  of  gas  this 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  2.57o  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1075. 
Iiast  year's  actual  curtaflments  were  1.7% 
of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  wiU  primarily  af- 
fect current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sec- 
tor. The  major  gas  using  Industries  In  Mis- 
souri are:  Stone,  clay,  &  glass  products, 
food  ft  kindred  products,  chemical  &  allied 
prodtKts. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other 
gas  dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply 
reduction  could  potentially  place  66,000 
manufacturing  and  related  industry  workers 
out  of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of 
the  total  of  1,449,000  workers  In  the  state, 
excluding  agricultural  and  government 
workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
nies serving  11%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
Missouri  in  1976. 


•  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  figures 
are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for  which  com- 
plete .state  data  is  av.uiable. 


Homes 

Commercial l 

Industrial    

Electricity: 

5°™*^ «.4« 

Oonunerclal «  qq 

Industrial _ ~""  I'.K 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  VS.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Montana 
win  be  denied  0  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  because 
of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtaUment  rep- 
resents about  0%  of  the  gas  that  wotdd  have 
been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtaUments  were  0%  of  normal 
tisage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  Montana 
are: 

Petroleum  and  coal  products,  food  and  kin- 
dred products;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not 
available  when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other 
gas  dependent  ind\istries,  a  20%  gas  supply 
reduction  could  potentially  place  3.000 
manufacturing  and  related  industry  workers 
out  of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  171,000  workers  in  the  state,  exclud- 
ing  agricultural    and   government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-upe  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  eompanles 
serving  0%  <rf  the  gas  using  homes  In  Mon- 
tana in  1976. 


•  Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per 
niiiiion  Btu  In   1975  dollars  at  city  gates. 
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10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation WiU,  by  1985.  provide  a  60%  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  60';a 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $3.63 

Heating    oU 4.93 

Electricity    22.61 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  million 
Btu  in  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 


Natural  gas  is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  tisers  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  data  is  availahle  were: 

Thousands  of  iisers  (1974) : 

Homes 349.0 

Commercial    43.6 

Industrial 9.0 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  ( 1974)  : 

Homes   197 

Commercial   640 

Industrial    6,600 

2.  In  Nebraska.  72%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  52%  of  aU  the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Compara- 
tively, the  csots  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in 
Nebraska  were : 

Natural  gas : 

Homes   1.06 

Commercial   .84 

Industrial .45 

Heating  oil : 

Homes  i.85 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes  6.19 

Commercial   6.21 

Industrial 3.72 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  VS.  is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Nebraska 
will  be  denied  552  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  2.6%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  1.7%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Nebraska 
are: 

Pood  &  Kindred  products,  chemicals  ft 
allied  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  13,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out  of 
work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
of  425,000  workers  in  the  state,  excluding 
agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restriction  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 


serving  9%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  Ne- 
braslea  in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion win,  by  1985,  provide  a  60%  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  avaUable 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  btit 
it  wUl  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1085  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $3.67 

Heating    oil. 5.36 

Electricity    1 20.48 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  wUl 
be  forced  co  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  million 
Btu  in  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  million 
Btu  wiien  delivered  to  homes. 


Natxiral  gas  is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bUls,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available,  were : 

Thousands  of  users  (1974)  : 

Homes   97.8 

Commercial  7.9 

Industrial 0.1 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes  180 

Commercial  1,080 

Industrial *369, 900 

•Due  to  gas  sold  for  electric  generation  in 
large  quantities. 

2.  In  Nevada.  39%  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  27%  of  all  the 
eiiergy  used  in  tbe  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artiflclaUy  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Nevada 
were : 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 1.46 

Commercial  .94 

Industrial .50 

Heating  oil: 

Homes  

Commercial Z-Zl 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes 4.  66 

Commercial ! 6.24 

Industrial 2.75 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.8.  Is  pri- 
marily a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Nevada  wUl 
be  denied  1.96  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  because  of 
this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtaUment  rep- 
resents about  2.6%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtaUments  were  1.9%  of 
normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  wiU  prlmarUy  affect 
current  gas  risers  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Nevada 
are: 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  chemicals 
and  allied  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentiaUy  place  1,400  manu- 
facturing and  related  industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 


total  of  202.000  workers  in  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  0%  of  the  gas  using  homes  In  Nevada 
in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimated  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1986,  provide  a  60%  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  is  50';^ 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  avaUable 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  it  wUl  stUl  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  fcr  this 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  ga? $3.63 

Heating  oil 4. 90 

Electricity 22.61 

12.  If  regvilatlon  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases, 
currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  million 
Btu  la  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.  These  sup- 
plemental gas  supply  costs  in  1985  are  ex- 
pected to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 


41.3 
4.0 
0.2 

250 


Natural  gas  Is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills,  unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
aU  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available,  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes  

Commercial   

Industrial 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) 

Homes  

Commercial  1.030 

Industrial 17,400 

2.  In  New  Hampshire.  17%  of  the  homes 
use  natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  7%  of  all  the  energy 
\;sed  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  New 
Hampshire  were; 

Natural  gas: 

Homes  2.02 

Commercial  1.76 

Industrial .97 

Heating  oil: 

Homes 2.  52 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes 8.20 

Commercial   8.65 

Industrial 4.45 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  is 
primarUy  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  New 
Hampshire  wiU  be  denied  0.66  Bcf  of  gas 
this  year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  cuitailment  rep- 
resents about  6.5%  of  the  gas,  that  would 
have  t)een  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  3.9 '^o  of 
normal  usage. 

7.  These  ciu-taUments  will  primarUy  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  New 
Hampshire  are: 

Paper  &  allied  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  4,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
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of  work.  Tbis  Is  a  subetantlal  part  of  the 
total  of  262.000  workers  In  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agrlciUtural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
nies serving  47%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1976. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion wUl,  by  1986,  provide  a  50<:i  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  ThU  Is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
bttt  It  will  stm  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  In  1985  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $s.  20 

Heating   oU 5.39 

Hectrlclty    28.19 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
CurrenUy  estimated  to  be  t2  to  (4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  in  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate. 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  »6.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
aU  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  avaUable  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974): 

Homes i.eao.  1 

Commercial  178.0 

Indiutrlal a.  2 

Annual  dollar  coat  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 20a 

Commercial  620 

Indtiatrial 13,500 

a.  In  New  Jersey.  73%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  19%  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artlflclally  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  ComparatlTely, 
the  coets  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  New 
Jersey  were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 1.88 

Commercial  1.54 

Industrial \ti 

Heating  oil: 

Homes 2.40 

Commercial '___ 

Industrial '_Z  IIIZ 

Electricity: 

Homes 9,1(2 

Commercial ZIIII  siss 

Industrial '  5. 15 

6.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  VS.  Is 
prtmartly  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  New 
Jersey  will  be  denied  150.85  Bcf  of  gas  this 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  83.5%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  xised  in  the  sUte  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  27.3%  of 
nwmal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  New  Jersey 
are: 

Chemicals  &  allied  products;  food  &  kin- 
dred products;  petroleum  &  coal  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potantiaUy  place  61,300  mann- 
facturlng  and  related  indua^  workers  out 
of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  th« 
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total  of  2,340,000  workers  In  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agriciUtural  and  government 
workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  100%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  New 
Jersey  in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion wiU,  by  1986,  provide  a  50%  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  wUl  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  it  win  still  be  weU  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  thU 
state  in  1986  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas ^4.51 

Heating  oil 5  jg 

Electricity "II"I"  27.65 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  susbtltute  gases. 
Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  million 
Btu  m  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.  These 
supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985  are 
expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  million 
Btu  when  deUvered  to  homes. 

Natural   gas  is   important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available,  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes   254.2 

Commercial    ZJil  24.  0 

Industrial 2J1  3.  3 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes   150 

Commercial   490 

Industrial IIIIII  11.600 

2.  In  New  Mexico,  78%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

S.  Natural  gas  supplied  50%  of  all  energy 
used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
80tm».  but  Its  artlflclally  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  coste  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  New 
Mexico  were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes  ,95 

Commercial   IIIIIIII     !70 

Industrial ._""     i36 

Heating  oil: 

Homes ..._.___  3.88 

Commercial  ZIIIIIIIII 

Industrial Z~'~        ~ 

Electricity:  " 

Homes —---—-_-■_____._____  8.01 

Commercial   "III"  e.  12 

Industrial """  3!  63 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  US.  to 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  New 
Mexico  will  be  denied  23.91  Bcf  of  gas  this 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeUne  cxul^Ument  rep- 
resents about  14.9%  of  the  gas  that  wovUd 
have  been  iised  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailmenta  were  11.1%  of 
normal  visage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector.  The 
major  gas  using  industries  in  New  Mexico 
are:  N/A. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gaa 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  3.400  manu- 
factiu-ing  and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
248,000  workers  in  the  state,  excluding  agri- 
cultural and  government  workers. 


9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
nies serving  0%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
New  Mexico  in  1976. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1986.  provide  a  50%  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  50% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amount 
which  is  expected  to  be  available  under  pres- 
ent federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  stlU  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural   gas _ ^3.  53 

Heating  oil 4.95 

Electricity ~  22!  61 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute 
gases.  Currently  estimated  to  be  t2  to  $4  per 
million  Btu  in  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate. 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  coste  in  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  »5.00  per  mU- 
llon  Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  Important   to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  unless  otherwise  Indicated 
all  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  avaUable  were : 

Thousands   of   users    (1974) : 

Homes ^___  3,916.9 

Commercial   267.3 

Industrial 13.9 

2.  In  New  York.  71%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  17%  of  all  the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  d<Mnestlc  energy 
source,  but  its  artlflcaUy  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  coste  of  energy  per  million  Btu  In  New 
York  were: 

NatiutU  Gas: 

Homes 

Ccnnmercial  

Industrial "I" 

Heating  Oil  : 

Homes 

Commercial  "_Z 

Industrial    I""!.  _       ~ 

Electricity:  '  " 

Homes 10.30 

CcMnmerclal 9.95 

Ind\istrlal    ZZZl    4.18 


1.70 

1.41 

.97 

2.80 


5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  New 
York  will  be  denied  158.24  Bcf  of  gas  this 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment 
represente  about  20.6%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1976.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailmenta  were  16.2%  of 
normal    usage. 

7.  These  curtailmenta  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  In  New  York 
are: 

Primary  metal  Industries;  food  &  kindered 
producta;  stone,  clay  &  glass  producte. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not 
avaUable  when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other 
gas  dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply 
reduction  could  potentially  place  119,000 
manufacturing  and  related  industry  workers 
out  of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  6363,000  workers  In  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  government  work- 
ers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
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serving   100%   of  the   gas   using  homes  in 
New  York  in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion wUl.  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  U  50% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amount 
which  is  expected  to  be  avaUable  under 
present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (weUhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  will  stUl  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1985   are  estimated   to  be 

Per  milHon  Btu 

Natural  gas '1"  ?i 

Heating  oU   5.18 

Electricity    27.  bs 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
already  much  more  expensive  substitute 
gases,  "currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4 
per  mUllon  Btu  In  1975  prices  at  the  city 
gate.  These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs 
in  1985  are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00 
per  million  Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bUls.  unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  available  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes   -— --  295.6 

Commercial   ZT.S 

Industrial -  2.6 

Annual  doUar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes  ^85 

Commercial   ^^ 

Industrial 34,400 

2.  In  North  Carolina,  15%  of  the  homes 
use  natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  12";  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificlaUy  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively. 
the  coste  of  energy  per  million  Btu  In  North 
Carolina  were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes  I-** 

Commercial   1-26 

Industrial •66 

Heating  oil: 

Homes  2.53 

Commercial   

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes  ••12 

Commercial   8.31 

Industrial 3.20 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  North 
Carolina  will  be  denied  94.98  Bcf  of  gas  this 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment 
represente  about  37.8%  of  the  gas  that  woiUd 
have  been  tised  in  the  state  during  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were  29.6% 
of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  tising  industries  in  North 
Carolina  are: 

Textile  mill  products;  chemicals  and  allied 
producte;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  producte. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  50,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  1.683,000  workers  in  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 


homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  76%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
North  Carolina  In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregti- 
latlon  will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  increase 
in  the  amoimt  of  gas  available.  This  Is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  produced  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  it  wUI  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural   gas 84.29 

Heating  oil 5.39 

Electricity 20.74 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
already  much  more  expensive  substitute 
gases.  (Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4 
per  mUllon  Btu  In  1975  prices  at  the  city 
gate.)  These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs 
in  1985  are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00 
per  million  Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  nximber  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  available )  were : 


Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes  

Commercial  

Indtistrlal  

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes  

Commercial 

Industrial    


63.9 

8.0 

.3 

212 
1,180 
8,600 

2.  In  North  Dakota,  32%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  13%  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificlaUy  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Compara- 
tively, the  costs  of  energy  per  mlUlon  Btu 
in  North  Dakota  were: 

Natural  gas : 

Homes    1.14 

Commercial .74 

Indtistrlal    .03 

Heating  Oil : 

Homes  

Commercial 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes   7.56 

Commercial  6.82 

Industrial    6.00 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  North 
Dakota  wlU  be  denied  Bcf  of  gas  this 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtaUment 
represents  about  ^o  of  the  gas  that 
would  have  been  used  in  the  state  during 
1975.  Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were 

%  of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  North 
Dakota  are:  Food  and  kindred  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  207c  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  1,700  manu- 
fstcturing  and  related  industry  workers  out 
of  work.  Tills  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  132.000  workers  in  the  state,  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  government 
workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 


homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  com- 
panies serving  %  of  the  gas  using  homes 
m  North  Dakota  In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation win,  by  1985,  provide  a  SO'^'n  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amount 
which  Is  expected  to  be  available  under  pres- 
ent federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  It  wUl  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural   gas — — $3.67 

Heating    oU 5-36 

Electricity 20.48 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 

(Currently  estimated  to  be  82  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  "in  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.) 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  coets  In  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per 
miUion  Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  xisers  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bUls  (Unless  otherwise  hidlcated. 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available )  were : 

Thousands  of  users  ( 1974) : 

Homes    -. 2,561.4 

Commercial  198.4 

Industrial 8  8 

Annual  doUar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 223 

Commercial   _. 1.028 

Industrial — -—  82,700 

2.  In  Ohio,  77%  of  the  homes  use  natural 
gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  31'-;  of  all  the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  mlUlon  Btu  In 
Ohio  were : 

Natural  gas : 

Homes - 1.08 

Commercial   0.90 

Industrial --  0.66 

Heating  oil: 

Homes - 2.20 

Commercial  

Indiistrtal  - 

Electricity: 

Homes ,- 7.11 

Commercial  6.63 

Industrial 3.08 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  Is 
prlmarUy  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Ohio 
wlU  be  denied  79.77  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  l)e- 
cause  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtaUment  rep- 
resents about  6.0%  of  the  gas  that  woiUd 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtaUments  were  e.O*;! 
of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtaUments  win  primarUy  af- 
fect current  gas  users  in  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  In  Ohio  are: 
Primary  metal  Industries;  stone,  clay,  ajid 
glass  producte. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  20';'o  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  186,000 
manufacturing  and  related  Industry  work- 
ers out  of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of 
the  total  of  3,616,000  workers  in  the  state, 
excluding  agricultural  and  government 
workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
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homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  66%  of  the  gas  using  homes  In  Ohio 
in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
latlon  wUl,  by  1985,  provide  »  60%  IncTMM 
m  the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  Is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastlcaUy  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  avaUabl» 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  wUl  stUl  b«  well  below  the  cost  of  al- 
ternative forma  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  In  1986  are  estimated  to  be: 

Ptr  million  Btu 

Natural  gas ^  gg 

Heating  oil '"".v.     6.' 38 

Electricity jg  ^ 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  «4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  In  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.) 
These  supplementa!  gas  supply  costs  In  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  •  were : 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  all  figures  are 
for  1973,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete 
state  data  is  available.) 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes    55^9 

Commercial ._.  gg  » 

Industrial V"SS""Si~'.Z..~.  4.2 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974)  • 

Homes J34 

Commercial 450 

Industrial ""'  19,700 

2.  In  Oklahoma.  99%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  66%  of  all  the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparative- 
ly, the  costs  of  energy  per  mUllon  Btu  In 
Oklahoma  were : 

Natural  gas: 

Homes g7 

Commercial I""I  81 

Industrial    'on 

HeatUigoU:  ' 

Homes    2  35 

Commercial -"SSSSS"SSS. 

Industrial    

Electricity: 

Homes g  gQ 

Commercial  IIIIII  3  72 

Industrial    ~"".'.V"S.V...'.  l!o6 

5.  TtM  sh<»tage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  1b 
primarily  a  Bho<rtage  of  natural  gas.  Okla- 
homa wUl  be  denied  9.78  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
becaiiSB  of  this  supply  shortage. 

8.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtaUment  rep- 
resents about  2.7%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  1.7%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtaUments  will  primarily  affect 
cmrent  gas  users  in  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  In  Oklahoma 
are:  Petroleum  *  Coal  products;  stone,  clay 
&  glass  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply 
reduction  oould  potentially  place  29  000 
maaufaoturlng  and  reUted  Industry  woriWrs 
out  or  work.  Thto  la  a  mibatantlal  part  of 
tl»  total  of  8M,000  workers  In  the  state 
excluding  agricultural  and  government 
vorkera. 
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9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  %  of  the  gas  using  homes  In 
Oklahoma  In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
Utlon  win,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  is 
50%  more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
luxder  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  stlU  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alter- 
native forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state 
In  1985  are  estimated  to  be : 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas 93  sg 

Heating   oU 5  14 

Electricity    ""  20.21 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers 
will  be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
already  much  more  expensive  substitute 
gases.  (Cxurrently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4 
per  million  Btu  in  1976  prices  at  the  city 
gate.)  These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs 
in  1985  are  expected  to  average  nearly  $6.00 
per  million  Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (Unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  date  Is  avaUable)  wer»: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes  223  6 

commercial  11111111  27!  1 

Industrial II"II  o.a 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 220 

Commercial   IIIIII"  780 

iBdxistrial I ""  79,300 

2.  In  Oregon,  24  %  of  the  homes  use  natural 
gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  15%  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in  Oregon 
were: 


Natural  gas: 

Homes   1.85 

Commercial   1.37 

Industrial "IIIII      59 

Heating  oil : 

Homes 2. 07 

Commercial  " 


9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
nies serving  91%  of  the  gas-using  homes  In 
Oregon  In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50%  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  is  60% 
more  gas  than  the  drastlcaUy  reduced  amount 
which  is  expected  to  be  avaUable  under  pres- 
ent federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  In 
1985  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural   gas 13.37 

Heating  oil 5  60 

Electricity __""  20.63 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  wUl 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  in  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.) 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  $6.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes   2,137.9 

Commercial   147.9 

Industrial "        g'a 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes  231 

Commercial   ggo 

Industrial 36,600 

2.  In  Pennsylvania,  56%  of  the  homes  vise 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  suppUed  21  %  of  aU  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artiflclaUy  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  mUlion  Btu  In  Penn- 
sylvania were: 


Natural  Gas: 

Homes 1.41 

Conunerclal   H'  i\  13 

Industrial 1~      .73 

Heating  oU: 

,    .   _,_.  . Homes 2  64 

Industrial Commercial  l" 


Electricity 

H<«ies 3  gg 

Commercial  3  94 

Industrial IIIIIIIIIIII  l!34 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  Is 
primarUy  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Oregon 
will  be  denied  6.74  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  7.0%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1976.  Last 
year's  actual  curtaUments  were  4.9%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtaUments  wUl  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas-using  industries  in  Oregon 
are:  Paper  and  alUed  products;  lumber  and 
wood  products;  food  and  kindred  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas- 
dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  29,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  wor\.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
of  666,000  workers  In  the  state,  excl 
agricultural  and  government  workers. 


Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes 8.38 

Commercial  7.51 

Industrial IIIIIII  4!  38 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  is 
primarUy  a  shortage  of  natiu-al  gas.  Penn- 
sylvania wiU  be  denied  159.98  Bcf  of  gas 
this  year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtaUment  rep- 
resents about  17.0%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  xxsed  in  the  state  diu-ing  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtaUments  were  13.4% 
of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  cvurtailments  yriU  primarUy  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are:  Primary  metal  Industries,  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not 
avaUable  when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other 
gas  dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  supply 
reduction    could    potentially    place    108,000 

af  MMnnn  w^,v<.~  .      *»,      "*". manufacturing  and  related  Industry  work- 

^^iVTa,  .^^  "  '°  *^*  ^****'  «*<=l"<"ng     ers  out  of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part 
^rriculturai  »nrt  .„.«. .  „...-„  ^j  ^j,^  ^^^^j  ^,  3  329,000  workers  in  the  state. 
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excluding     agricultural     and     government 
workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
u'bich  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
.serving  90%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1976. 

10.  Some  observers  ebtuuate  that  deregu- 
iatlon  wUl,  by  1985.  provide  a  50'r  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  avaUable.  This  is  50 'i 
iKore  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  avaUable 
under  present  federal  regiUatiou. 

11.  DeregiUatlon  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  couiiumers 
but  It  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  tins 
state  in  1985  are  estimated  to  i)e: 

Per  million  Bin 

Natural  gas $4.61 

Heating  oU .'..    6.18 

Electricity 27.66 

12.  If  regiUatlon  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mU- 
lion Btu  in  1976  prices  at  the  city  gate.) 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  $^3.00  per  iiiU- 
lion  Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  unportaiU  to  your  state 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  theii'  average 

annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  indicated, 

all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  lor 

which  complete  state  data  is  ai-aiiablei  were: 

Thousands  of  users  ( 1974) : 

Homes 160.9 

9.2 

1.6 


9.  Restrictions   are   also   being   imposed . 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  92%  of  the  gas  using  homes  in  Rhode 
Island  m  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985,  provide  a  60'r  Increase  In 
the  amoiuit  of  gas  available.  This  is  50',;, 
more  gas  than  tl-.e  drastimlly  reduced 
amount  n-hich  Is  exjjectetl  t^  '"-  available 
under  present  federal  regulatit!'. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (v.-elUiead) 
prices  ior  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  it  wUl  still  be  weU  below  the  cost  of  al- 
ternative forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state  in  1983  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $5.20 

Heating  oU 5.39 

Electrically 28. 19 

13.  li  regulation  conlinues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  m  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.) 
The.<«  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mil- 
lion Biu  when  delivered  to  liomes. 

Gas  prices  in  the  New  England  states 
have  historically  been  greater  than  oU  be- 
cause of  small  x'dlumes  and  long  distance 
from  source;  and  recently,  due  to  expensive 
gas  supplementals  needed  to  compensate  tor 
cuririilments. 


Commercial 

Industrial 

.Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 
Homes 

Commercial  


232 
980 
Industrial 6.100 

2.  In  Rhode  Island,  47%  of  the  homes  use 
UMtural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  12%  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  C06t8  of  energy  per  million  Btu  In  Rhode 
Island  were: 

Natural  gas: 

HcMnes 2.33 

Commercial 1.96 

Industrial 1.37 

Heating  oU: 

Homes 2.11 

Commercial   

Industrial __     

Electricity: 

Homes 9.63 

Conunerclal  7.84 

Industrial 5.79 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  Is 
primarUy  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Rhode 
Island  wiU  be  denied  1.74  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents  about  7.0%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  dvu-ing  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtaUment  were  6.6%  of 
normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  wUl  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  Rhode 
I-sland  are:  Stone,  clay  &  glass  products; 
primary  metal  industries. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  la  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentlaUy  place  6,000  man- 
ufacturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  308,000  workers  in  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 


Natural  gas  is  important  to  yoiv  state. 

1.  The  number  ot  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bUls  (unless  otherwise  ludlcAted, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  avaUable) 
were : 

Thousands  of  users  (1074) : 

Homes 251. » 

Commercial     26.2 

Industrial    1.2 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 
Homes  164 

Commercial   648 

Industrial    63,000 

2.  In  South  Carolina,  27'^  of  the  homes 
use  natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  21 ',  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  In  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artiflclaUy  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  In  South 
Carolina  were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes     i.65 

Commercial     . ;     1.07 

Industrial    .69 

Heating  oU: 

Homes     a.  20 

Commercial     . . 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes     e.27 

Commercial     6.45 

Industrial    2.89 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  is 
primarUy  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  South 
Carolina  will  be  denied  18.15  Bcf  of  gas  this 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  11.0%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1075.  Last 
year's  actual  ctirtailments  v.ere  7.8%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  ctvtaUments  will  primarUy  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  In  South 
Carolina  are:  Textile  mUl  products;  chemi- 
cals and  allied  products;  stone,  olay,  and 
glass  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  ai-e  not  avaU- 


able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  24,600  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the  to- 
tal of  817,000  workers  in  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agriculturtxl  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Impoftod 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes,  lliese  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
nies serving  76%  of  the  gas  iisiiig  homes  in 
South  Carolina  in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1985.  provide  a  50'y  Increa^.* 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  60  ,. 
more  gus  tiian  the  drastlcaUy  reduced 
amotnu  v.'hlch  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead* 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  .stUl  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alter- 
native fc-rms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state 
in  1H8.">  are  eftlmated  to  be: 

Per  milHon  Btu 

Nttturni     p.as $4.29 

Heating     oU 6.39 

Electricity    20.74 

13.  If  regulation  contUiues,  consumers  wUI 
l)e  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
alread.v  much  more  expensive  substitute 
ga«es.  (Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4 
per  million  Btu  \i\  1976  prices  at  the  city 
gat*.)  These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs 
in  1685  are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00 
per  mUllon  Btu  when  delivered  to  iuime.-;. 


Natural  gas  is  important  to  your  slate. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  averat;e 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were : 

Thousa  nds  of  users  ( 1 974 ) : 

Homes 81.9 

Commercial   10.3 

Industrial 0.3 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 202 

Commercial  830 

Industrial   17,600 

2.  In  South  Dakota,  40%  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  16%  of  all  the 
energy  used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energ;: 
Eotu-ce,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Compara- 
tively, the  costs  of  energy  per  mUllon  Btu 
in  South  Dakota  were : 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 1.19 

Commercial  .80 

Industrial .42 

Heating  oil: 

Homes 2.25 

Commercial  

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes 7.86 

Commercial  7.84 

Industrial 4.82 

8.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  UJB.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  South 
Dakota  will  be  denied  0.07  Bcf  of  gas  thU 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  plpeUne  curtaUment 
represents  about  0.1  %  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were  0.1%  of 
normal  usage. 

7.  Tiiese  curtailments  wlU  primarUy  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  South 
Dakota  are:  Food  and  kindred  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  !•• 
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duetlon  could  potentially  place  2,800  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  wor*.  Thl«  Is  a  substantial  part  of  th© 
total  of  144,000  workers  In  the  state,  exclud- 
ing a^cultural  and  goTemment  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
nies serving  37^^  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
South  Dakota  In  1»75. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1985.  provide  a  50"^  Increase 
in  th©  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  50' c 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Derregulatlon  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increaee  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
It  win  stni  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alt«ma- 
tl»e  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  la 
1986  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  maiion  Btu 

Natural  gas S.?.67 

Heating   oU 5.36 

Electricity    20.48 

13.  If  regulation  continues,  customers 
will  be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
already  mxKh  more  expensive  substitute 
gases  (currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  84  per 
mnilon  Btn  in  1976  prices  at  the  city  gate). 
Tbeae  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985 
•re  expected  to  average  nearly  J5  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annnrnl  gas  bins  (nnlcaa  otherwise  Indicated, 
aU  flgurefl  are  for  U7S.  Ui«  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  available) 
were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 424.5 

Commercial  53.2 

Industrial 2.9 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes  . —.———_—__.___ 144 

CwnmerrlHl   I~  750 

Industrial 29.800 

2.  In  Tennessee.  33*:;:  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  23 '.  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domeatie  energy 
"onree.  hot  its  artUdally  low  regulated  price 
has  crastod  a  supply  sbortage.  CcmpsratlTe- 
ly.  tha  costs  <rf  energy  per  mllUon  Btu  In 
Tennflssee  -»ere: 
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1.09 
.91 
.49 

9.32 


Natural  gas: 

Homes  

Commercial  

Industrial "IIIII 

Heating  oil: 

Homes  

CoBunerclal _„._____ 

Industrial ~~2 '.V.  W.~. 

Electricity: 

Homes 3.90 

Commercial  . 5. 08 

Industrial ~  2]  45 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  Is  prl- 
marOy  a  shortage  «rf  natural  gas.  Tennessee 
win  be  denied  61.38  Bef  o«  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

e.  Tills  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  90.0%  of  the  gas  that  would 
ha*B  been  used  In  the  state  during  1976.  Last 
year^  actual  curtailments  were  \A.6%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  industrial  sector.  The 
aaajcr  gae  using  industries  in  Tennessee  are: 
CTiemlcala  and  aUled  products;  stone,  clay 


«.  Amvmam%  alternative  fuels  are  not  avall- 
aoia  wlMO  gaa  to  denied  these  and  other  gas 
••peBdert  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 


duction co^d  potentially  place  49,000  man> 
ufacturtng  and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantia!  part  at  the  total 
of  1,395.000  workers  In  the  state,  excluding 
agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  ho(*-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  68 '^  of  the  gas  using  homes  In  Ten- 
nessee in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  eitlma**  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985.  provide  a  60%  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  eO''.'. 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  wUl  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas.. ^.53 

Heating  oil _ g  J4 

Elactricity 19;  99 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  nior«  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases 
(Cun-ently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  In  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.) 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (Unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
aU  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  available)  were: 

Thousand  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes     2,681.5 

Commercial   241.0 

Industrial    ^"       27^7 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) 

Homes     214 

Commercial  359 

Industrial    IJI  27,600 

2.  In  Texas.  79?:  of  the  homes  use  natural 
gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  96%  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artiflcally  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparative- 
ly, the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  in 
Texas  were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 1.00 

Commercial     , [q^ 

Industrial    '_     _         '31 

Heating  oil: 

Homes     2.50 

Commercial     

Industrial    

Electricity: 

Homes     g_20 

Commercial     5.26 

Industrial   ~_  2.69 

6.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  JT3.  is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Texas 
will  be  denied  32.60  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  1.7%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  1.1%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  in  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Texas 
are:  Petroleum  &  coal  products;  chemicals  & 
allied  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentJallv  place  153,000  man- 


ufacturing and  related  industry  workers  ou 
of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  8.406,000  workers  In  the  state,  ex- 
cludhig  agricultural  and  government  work- 
ers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  com- 
panies sei-ving  '::.  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
Texas  in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  deregula- 
tions will,  by  1985.  provide  a  60%  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  50', 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  available  un- 
der present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  wUl  mean  a  gradual 
increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  still  be  weU  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  iu 
1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  viiUion  Btu 
Natural     gus ^3  jg 

Heating      oil ^ 5  54 

Electricity    ~ ~  ao!21 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  ga.se£. 
(Currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btn  In  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate.) 
These  .supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1983 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated 
aU  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available) 
were : 

Thousands  of  users  ( 1974)  : 

Homes 271.0 

Commercial  19.5 

Industrial    '_'_  q-j 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 172 

Commerical  I__~        495 

Industrial 1  36,600 

2.  In  Utah,  82':o  o<  the  botnes  use  natural 
gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  36%  ot  all  t!ie 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  euergy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated 
price  has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Com- 
paratively, the  costs  of  energy  per  million 
Btu  In  Utah  were : 

Natural  gas: 

Homes ._._ .79 

Commercial .53 

Industrial    "_'  [33 

Heating  oil: 

Homes 

Commercial "! 

Industrial    


1.89 


Electricity: 

Homes 6.53 

Commercial 5.76 

Industrial    j 3.85 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  nattiral  gas.  Utah 
will  be  denied  —  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cau'se  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment 
represents  about  — %  of  the  gas  that  woiUd 
have  been  tised  In  the  state  during  1975. 
Last  year's  actual  curtailments  were  — ri 
of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  af- 
fect current  gas  tisers  In  the  Industrial  sec- 
tor. The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Utah 
are:  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products;  petro- 
leum and  coal. 

8.  Assuming  nltematlve  fuels  are  not 
available  "vhen  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other 
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gas  dependent  Industries,  a  20%  gas  sup- 
ply reduction  could  potentially  place  8,000 
manufacturing  and  related  Industry  work- 
er.<;  out  of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of 
Uie  total  of  310,000  workers  In  the  state, 
excluding  agriculLural  and  government 
\voikers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  alfo  being  Imposed 
v.hich  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
hoiaes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  compa- 
iiles  serving  — 'k>  of  the  gas  usU\g  homes 
in  Utah  In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estim?.te  thai  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50'  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  60';; 
more  gas  than  the  drastictklly  reduced 
amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradtial 
incre>ase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  It  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of 
alternative  forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this 
state    in    1985    are   estimated    to    l>e 

Per  miUion  Btu 

Natiu'al  gas S3.  63 

Heating    oil— 4.96 

Electricity  22.61 

12.  If  regulation  continue.s,  consumers 
will  be  foi-ced  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
already  much  more  expensive  substitute 
gases  (currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4 
per  million  Btu  In  1975  prices  at  the  city 
gate).  These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs 
in  1985  are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00 
per  million  Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 15.9 

Commercial  0.9 

Indvistrtal:  Less  than  50  customers  iu  State 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 190 

Conunerclal   1,150 

2.  In  Vermont,  2%  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  4?(>  of  all  the  energy 
fused  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
soitfce,  but  Its  artificially  low  regn^loted  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  In  Ver- 
mont were: 

Natural  Gas : 

Homes 1.89 

Commercial  1.76 

Industrial .58 

Heattng  Oil:* 

Homes 1.87 

Conunerclal  . 

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes  7.60 

Commercial  7.86 

Industrial  ._ 5.21 

*  Gas  prices  In  the  New  England  states 
have  historically  been  greater  than  oil  be- 
cause of  small  volumes  and  long  distance 
from  source;  and  recently,  due  to  expensive 
gas  supplementals  needed  to  compensate  for 
curtailments. 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  U.S.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Vermont 
will  be  denied  0  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  because 
of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  re- 
presents about  — %  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1976.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  —  of  normal 
usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  af- 
fect current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sec- 


tor. The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Ver- 
mont are:  None. 

3.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  1.700  manu- 
factxiring  and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  133.000  workers  In  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrlctloiis  are  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  resttictlons  apply  to  companies 
serving  —  percent  of  the  gas  using  homes  in 
Vermont  in  1975. 

10.  Some  ob.'iervers  estiinnte  that  deregula- 
tion will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50':r  increase  In 
the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  50' ,'  more 
gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amoimt 
which  it  expected  to  be  available  tmdc-v 
present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Development  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural   gp,s $5.20 

Heating  oil 6.39 

Electricity 28. 19 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensU-e  substitute  gases 
(currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  in  1976  prices  at  the  city  gate). 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  $6.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  Is  important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  othemi'lse  indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 486.8 

Commercial 43.3 

Industrial 2.8 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  sevlce  (1974) : 

Homes 213 

Commercial 900 

Industrial    17,100 

2.  In  Virginia,  33%  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  14 'L  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  In  the  state. 

4.  Gas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  mllUon  Btu  in  Vir- 
ginia were: 

Natural  gas : 

Homes 1.69 

Conunerclal 1.22 

Industrial .67 

Heating  oil: 

Homes 3.26 

Commercial  . 

Indiistrial 

Electricity: 

Homes 6.47 

Commercial ." . 8.  92 

Industrial 8.65 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  U.S.  is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Virginia 
will  be  denied  40.43  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  Tills  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  2l.9<;o  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1976.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  16.1%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector.  The 
major  gas  using  industries  In  Virginia  are: 
Stone,  clay  and  glass  products;  paper  nnd 
allied  products;  textile  mill  products. 


8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  industries,  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  26,000  manu- 
facturing and  related  industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  Is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
of  1,340.000  wo.-kers  in  the  state,  excluding 
agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  ave  also  being  imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  nev.- 
homes.  Tliesse  restrictions  apply  to  companie'^ 
serving  85  ;  of  the  gas  using  hemes  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1975. 

10.  Some  observei's  ebtiniat*  that  deregula- 
tion win.  by  1985.  provide  a  50';  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  Is  eo*;; 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced  amount 
which  l.'j  expected  to  be  available  vinder  pres- 
ent federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  ol  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  wUl  mean  a  gradual 
Increa-se  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  still  be  well  below  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1985  are  estimated  to  be 

Per  m  illion  Btu 

Natural    j,u.s $4.29 

Heating    Oil 5.89 

Electricity 20.47 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready miich  more  expensive  substitute  gases 
(currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion Btu  m  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate). 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 


Natural  gas  is  important  to  your  State. 

1.  Tlie  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
all  figures  are  for  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  State  data  Is  available)  were: 

Tliousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes 304.3 

Commercial . 37.  8 

Industrial . 1.  2 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) : 

Homes 226 

Commercial . ...  1.000 

Industrial 63,000 

2.  In  Washington,  23'^  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  13'^  of  all  the  en- 
ergy used  m  the  State. 

4.  Gas  Is  the  dominant  domestic  euerg> 
source,  but  its  artificially  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  million  Btu  In 
Washington  were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes 1.50 

Commercial 1.02 

Industrial .51 

Heating  oil: 

Homes 2.73 

Commercial  

Industrial 

Electricity: 

Homes 8.16 

Commercial  3.63 

Industrial .98 

5.  Tlie  shortage  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  Is  primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
Washington  will  be  denied  3.70  Bcf  of  gas 
this  year  becatise  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  Tills  predicted  pipeline  curtailment 
represents  about  2.2%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  State  dvu-lng  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  1.4%  of 
normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  primarily  affect 
current  gtts  users  in  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  In  Washing- 
ton area:  Paper  and  allied  products;  pri- 
mary metal  industries;  food  and  kindred 
products;  chemical  and  allied  products. 
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8.  AsBiimlng  alternative  fuels  are  not  avail - 
mblfi  when  gas  Is  denied  these  and  otber 
gas  dependent  Indu^trleo,  a  2002;  gas  supply 
reduction  could  potentially  place  36,000 
manufacturing  and  relating  industry  Hx>rlt- 
era  out  of  vork.  TliiB  is  a  substantial  part 
of  tbe  total  of  892.000  workers  In  the  State, 
excluding  agricultural  and  government 
workers. 

9.  Bestrictious  are  also  being  imposed 
whlcli  prolilbit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  com- 
panies serving  2%  of  the  gas-using  homes  In 
Washington  In  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  ihat  deregu- 
lation will,  by  1985,  provide  a  50  .6  iucreaf,e 
In  the  anwHrnt  of  gas  available.  This  is  50  ^ 
wiorc  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amoiuit  which  Js  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  Federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
pnce.9  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers 
but  It  will  stUl  be  well  below  the  coot  of  al- 
ternative forms  of  energj-.  Prices  for  this 
SUte  in  1985  are  estimated  to  be : 

Per  millian  Dtu 

Katural  ga« 143.87 

Heating   oil 5  go 

Hectrtcity    20.  e3 

12.  If  regulation  continxies,  consumers  will 
l»e  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitui^  gases 
(cnrpently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mll- 
Mon  Btii  m  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate). 
TTiese  supplera*tnal  ga^  supply  costs  In  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearly  s«S  per  million 
Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

NatiuTd  gas  is  important  to  your  state. 

The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bUla  (unless  otherwise  Indicated, 
an  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  Is  available)  were: 

Thousands  of  users  (1974) : 

Homes  

Commercial  III^I 

InduBtrtal 

Annual  dollar  cost  of  service  (1974) 

Homes 

Commercial  IIIIII!. 

Industrial 'S_  121 
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356.7 

31.7 

0.5 


189 
82.0 
,900 


2.  In  West  Virginia.  69 '"c  of  the  homes  use 
natnral  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  21 ''  of  all  the  en- 
ergy osed  In  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  the  dmnlnant  domestic  energy 
sooree,  but  Its  artiflclany  low  regulated  price 
****  ***•*"*  »  snpply  sbortage.  Compcuattvely, 
the  easts  of  energy  per  million  'BtM  !n  West 
Virginia  were: 

Nattiral  gas: 

Homes 93 

Commercial  'S.'Si'S.'Ji    ^72 

Industrial "111111    !ei 

Heating  oU: 

HcHnes 2.25 

Commefcial   IIIIIIIIII 

Industrial 

Etectrldty: 

Homes  0  92 

Commercial   g  31 

Industrial I."""!  8!20 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  in  the  VS.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  West 
Virginia  wlU  be  dented  20.63  Bcf  of  gas  this 
year  because  of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  ctirtallment  rep- 
resents about  1U%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  8.1  ri  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  prlmarUy  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  in  West  Vir- 
ginia are:  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products; 
chamlcal  and  allied  products;  primary 
metal. 


8.  AssunUng  alternative  fuels  are  not 
available  when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other 
gas  dependent  Industrlee.  a  20%  gas  supply 
reduction  could  potentiaUy  place  8,300  man- 
ufacturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  is  a  subeUntial  part  of  the 
total  of  456,000  workers  in  the  state,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  wwkers. 

9.  Bestrictlona  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
hometi.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
serving  85  re  of  the  gas  usiug  homes  in  West 
Virginia  in  1975. 

10.  Some  observers  estimate  that  d««gu- 
latiou  wUl,  by  1985,  provide  a  50 '.i  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gas  available.  This  is  SO',;, 
more  gas  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amount  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulfitiooi  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  still  be  well  below  the  coet  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
1985  are  estimated  to  be: 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  gas $4.20 

Heating  oil 5  39 

Electricity IIIII  20.74 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  will 
b«  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases 
(currently  estimated  to  be  $2  to  *4  per  mU- 
Uon  Btu  in  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate). 
These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985 
are  expected  to  average  nearty  $5.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Nattural  gas  Is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
all  figures  are  for  1973.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  available)  were : 

Thousands  of  users  ( 1974) : 

Homes 853,0 

Commercial   09,3 

Industrial ~_  g's 

Annual  Cost  of  Service  (1974) :  ' 

Home . . ...-._ 229 

Commercial   IIIIII  1,024 

Industrial 17*700 

2.  In  Wisconsin,  50  r«  of  the  homes  use 
natural  gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  supplied  27'!,  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  the  state. 

4.  Oas  is  the  dominant  domestic  energy 
sotirce,  but  Its  artlfldally  low  regulated  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
tho  costs  of  eo'Tgy  per  million  Btu  In  Wis- 
consin were: 

Natural  gas: 

Homes -.__...., 1  40 

Commercial -...'.'..'".'.'.  l!o9 

Industrial    '55 

Heating  Oil: 

Homes 2.49 

Commercial __ 

Industrial "mill"  "._ 

Electricity: 

Homes ^  ^n 

Oommercial  I. "1111111  7  gg 

Industrial    ^-....Ji"....  4.01 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  VS.  Is 
primarily  a  shortage  of  natiural  gas.  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  denied  0.34  Bcf  of  gas  this  year 
because  of  thU  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  0.1%  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  in  the  state  during  1976.  Last 
year's  actual  curtailments  were  0.1 -^i 
of  normal  usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  will  prlmarUy  affect 
current  gas  users  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  industries  In  Wisconsin 
are:  Paper  and  allied  products;  food  and 
kindred  products;  prUnary  metal;  machinery 
except  electrical. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avall- 


abl©  when  gas  is  denied  these  and  other  gas 
dependent  Indtistrles.  a  20%  gas  supply  re- 
duction could  potentially  place  69.000  manu- 
facturing and  related  Industry  workers  out 
of  work.  This  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  of  1,380,000  workers  in  the  State,  exclud- 
ing agricultural  and  government  workers. 

9.  Restrictions  are  also  being  Imposed 
which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  many  new 
homes.  1  hese  restrictions  apply  to  companies 
senring  25%  of  tlie  gas  using  homes  in  Wis- 
consin in  1975. 

10.  Some  ob.servers  estimate  that  deregu- 
lation wUl,  by  1985,  provide  a  60%  Increase 
In  the  amotmt  of  gas  avaUable.  This  U  60-^ 
more  gfis  than  the  drastically  reduced 
amoujit  which  Is  expected  to  be  available 
under  present  federal  regulation. 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead) 
prices  lor  new  supplies  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but 
it  will  stlU  be  well  below  the  ooet  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy.  Prices  for  this  state  in 
.'02.>  !\re  estimated  to  be 

Per  million  Btu 

Natural  fia;- ^3  37 

Heating  oil 5  36 

Electricity '.."'.'.'."  2o!63 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  constimers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  al- 
ready much  more  expensive  substitute  gases 
(currently  estimated  to  be  »2  to  $4  per 
mUlion  Btu  In  1975  prices  at  the  city  gate) . 
These  stipplemental  gas  supply  costs  in  1985 
are  expected  to  average  neariy  $5.00  per  mil- 
lion Btu  when  delivered  to  homes. 

Natural  gas  is  Important  to  your  state. 

1.  The  number  of  users  and  their  average 
annual  gas  bills  (ttnless  otherwise  Indicated 
aU  figures  are  for  1978.  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  state  data  is  avaUable)  were: 

Thotisands  of  users  (1974) : 
Homes ; 


— 83.1 

Commercial jq  5 

Indtistrlal I"""  ois 

Annual  doUor  cost  of  service  (1974)  •" 

Homes _■_  155 

Commercial 540 

Industrial """I  68,500 

2.  In  Wyoming,  77  Ci  of  the  homes  use  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  Natural  gas  suppUed  37%  of  aU  the  en- 
ergy used  In  the  state. 

4.  Oas  Is  the  dominant  domeetic  energy 
source,  but  Its  artlfidaUy  low  reguUted  price 
has  created  a  supply  shortage.  Comparatively, 
the  costs  of  energy  per  miUlon  Btu  Ui  Wyo- 
ming were: 

Nattiral  gas: 

Homes 74 

Commercial IIIIIIZ""    ,57 

Industrial ZIIII*  '30 

Heating  OU: 

Homes 2.11 

Commercial 11121111111 

Industrial . 

Electricity: 

Homes 3.84 

Commercial  I"!"""  5.01 

Industrial I""  3!  08 

5.  The  shortage  of  energy  In  the  V£.  is 
primarUy  a  shortage  of  natm-al  gas.  Wyoming 
will  be  denied  3.26  Bcf  of  gas  this  year  be- 
cause of  this  supply  shortage. 

6.  This  predicted  pipeline  curtailment  rep- 
resents about  4.2';i  of  the  gas  that  would 
have  been  used  In  the  state  during  1975.  Last 
year's  actual  ctutallments  were  2.9%  of  nor- 
mal usage. 

7.  These  curtailments  wUl  primarily  affect 
current  gas  tisers  In  the  Industrial  sector. 
The  major  gas  using  Industries  in  Wyoming 
are:  Petroletun  and  ootU  prodocts:  food  & 
kindred  products. 

8.  Assuming  alternative  fuels  are  not  avaU- 
able when  gas  Is  denied  tbne  and  other  gas 
dependent  Industries,  a  20'e  gas  supply  re- 
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duction  could  potentiauy  place  1.000  manu-    Buckley   amendirent  barely   failed   to  margin  which  tabled  the  Buckley  amend- 

facturing  and  related  taduis^  worters  out    earn  this  body's  approval.  ment.  In  what  easily  may  have  been  a 

?Jtaro?94^w'^ri?e^"^rLfaK<^^dS|    B^^^ff^^'ni^  *L^  ^^^    '^-  fecl-ive  vote.  tl^to?^m' JS,1? 

agricultural  and  government  workers.                BucKLiY)  emphasized  that—  (Mr.  PERCY)   said  he  agreed  with  the 

9.    Restrictions    are   also   being    hnposed        Th®  '"ost  effective  single  step  Congress  can  overall  objective  of  the  amendment  be- 

which  prohibit  gas  hook-ups  for  naany  new     **^*  »*  *l^l8  time  to  build  up  supplies  Is  by  cause,  he  stated.  Increased   production 

licmes.  These  restrictions  apply  to  companies     deregulating  the  price  of  new  natural  gas  In  is  "really  tlie  best  way    ultimately    to 

.-erviiig  ~'c    of   the   gas   usUig   homes   In     the  interstate  market;  that  Is  to  remove  Fed-  bring  down  prices  and  provide  an  ade- 

wyommg  in  1975.                                                    eral  Power  Commi...ion  jttrisdlction  over  new  quate  supply  "  He  indicated  Ss  vote  to 

xJ.L^^i  iT^^^'^^'^t^  ^^^!^        L-            ,                  ,  table  the  amendment  was  in  deference  to 

In  the  amount  of^'as'^SlbTe.  This  is  60^        ^Vf.^Sf  ^he  overwhelming  conclusion  hearings  sUll  pendhig  in  Congress  at  that 

more    gas    than    the    drasticaUy    reduced     reached,  he  .said,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  time. 

amount  which  Is  expected  to  be  available    Presented   in  many  months  of  expert  As  for  myself,  Mr.  President,  I  reiter- 

under  present  federal  regizlatlou.                        testimony  before  the  Committee  on  In-  ate  the  view  that  we  must  rnake  evei-y 

11.  Deregulation  of  producer  (wellhead)  terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  other  com-  effort,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  encourage 
prices  for  new  supplies  will  mean  gradual  mittees  in  Congress.  the  development  of  domestic  suppUes  of 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  but        His  cogent  arguments  for  deregulation  energy,  particularly  natural   gas.   "Hie 

wl  fof^?fTnliS?*'pH2sTr*'mu  stet;    '^"^^  Particular  attention  to  the  dis-  essenUal  quesUon  is:  What  Is  the  best 

in!9M  a^e^timaSdtobe                                crepancy  between  mandatoi-y  price  ceU-  means  to  rapidly  Increase  the  supply  of 

Per  viiUion  Btu                          "^^'  ""^  ^^  moving  in  hiterstate  com-  natural  gas? 

Natural  gas                                          $3  63    "'^rce  and   the  higher  prices  prevail-  Deregulation  of  new  gas  is  the  option 

Heating  oU I__IIII.I1I"I.1II1II    $4!  96    "^-   witlun   States   where   gas   is   pro-  wliich  is  most  favored  by  qualified  aca- 

Kiectricity $22.61     duced  on  an  intrastate  basis,  a  situation  demic   economists,   regardless   of   their 

12.  If  regulation  continues,  consumers  wiu  ^,^^S^  ^J!^  detriment  of  consumei-s  party  affiliaUon,  who  have  no  personal 
be  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  ai-     **"  *  nationw  ide  basis.  stake  m  its  implementation. 

ready  much  more  expensive  eub.stltute  gases         Among  otlier  pomts  stressed  by  the  It  is  also  the  option  preferred  by  Fed- 

(currenuy  estimated  to  be  $2  to  $4  per  mu-    Senator  from  New  York  were  tliese:  eral  agencies  responsible  for  energy  pol- 

lion  Btu  in  1976  prices  at  the  city  gate) .        Electric  utilities  which  have  been  usiug  icy. 

These  supplemental  gas  supply  costs  In  1985    gi-eat  quantities  of  natm-al  gas,  because  It  Is  the  option  based  upon  a  piece - 

are  expected  to  average  nearly  $5.00  per  mil-    of  its  artificially  low  price,  would  turn  to  dent  which  has  succeeded, 

lion  Btu  when  delivered  to  homes.                    other  fuels  and  make  additional  gas  sup-  It  is  the  only  option  which  would  ellm- 

— ^^—                                     Phes  available  for  individual  consumers.  Inate  imcertalnty  and  regulatory  delay.s. 

NATURAL  GAS  ACT  AMENDMENTS        '^^  elimination  of  price  regulation  on  It  Is  an  option  likely  to  achieve  a  bal- 

OP  1975 S  692  AMENDMENT  NO  703     "®*  **^  would  not  result  in  a  sharp  in-  ance  of  supply  and  demand. 

crease  to  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  con-  It  is  an  option  which  can— based  upon 

Mr.    FANNIN.    Mr.   President,   more    sumer,  because  new  suniUes  would  be  actual  precedent— guarantee  a  slgnifi- 

than  a  year  and  a  half  ago— on  Decern-    rolled  in  with  gas  already  under  long-  cant  increase  of  supply  while  affecting 

ber  19,  1973— the  Senate  discussed  the     tenn  contracts.  residential  and  commercial   consumers 

Buckley  amendment  t-  S.  2776,  designed        And  the  door  would  not  be  opened  to  with  only  gradual  Increases  In  gas  bills. 

to  provide  effective  and  efficient  man-    windfall  profits,  because  renegotiation  of  It  is  an  option  which  can  promote  an 

agement  of  Uie  Nation  s  energy  policies    existing  contracts  would  be  specifically  effective  and  workaWe  todustrlal  switch 

aM  programs.                                              prohibited.  to  fuels  other  than  gas. 

Regrettably,  hi  view  of  the  deepcnhig        It  will  be  recalled  that  tlie  Senator  The  price  of  nattiral  gas  has  been  con- 

ene^  shorties  shice  that  time,  the    from  Texas  (Mr.  Bbntsim).  in  request-  troHed  for  years  by  the  I^eral  Power 

Buckley  amendment  to  remove  Federal    ing  permission  to  be  listed  as  a  cospcmsor  Commission  with  the  result  that  natural 

S^*.!?? -?'*'  ^!  vf^Tv^.^**  ,?'  "®^    ^  ^^^  Buckley  amendment,  declared  he  gas  at  the  wellhead  sell*  for  one-third 

natiffal  gas  was  tf We^  by  the  sUmmest    favored  a  phased  deregulation  approach  the  price  of  etude  oiL  Denuuid  skynck- 

possiwe  mMgln— 45  to  43,  with  12  Sena-    because  It  would  reduce  the  wasteful  use  eted  tot  this  cheap,  clean,  fuel,  far  out- 

T  ^!2l?2rf '«.,    ^    -*^  *u    «.   ,.,        ^  natural  gas  and  hicrease  its  supply.  stripping  supply. 

ameSS^  fh^  '^rt°'?*?n^^!«^JSr        ^^^-  By  m4.  the  Interstate  plpeUne  short- 

^^i^Sf^S  S,  onni^  J>,^«^«?^  :       "  ^'  *"'''  ^°P«  ^  **^^^«''^  <«««w)  •elf.  age  of  natural  gas  amounted  to  ahnost  2 

^I^Jr     i^     approach  represents  a    sufficiency,  we  must  adopt  pouciaa  that  oon-  tiffllon  cubic  feet,  or  16  percent  of  al- 

practlcal  and  sensible  step  to  alleviate    form  with  todays  needs.  The  present  raguia-  ready  cfmtracted  for  firm  reouirements 

energy  shortages — especially  the  alarm-    tory  system  is  not  only  unfair  to  domestic  for  the  nerlod  Btaot^anhme  iflTi  thminrh 

Ing  cutback  In  natural  gas  supply.  I  In-     producers,  it  is  contrary  to  our  national  to-  Anmst  wnTh^\^»^>AJ»r^^t^^ 

tend,  therefore,  to  submit  at  this  time    *«•"*•  ot^JS^^J^r  SteJSSaSS^^S^ 

toteTof8nr2*w^chV^^l*nv"^Sft!-    ,  Another  distinguished  colleague,  the  e«°Si  ^e  m£76"X'S*sSSris- 

S.S£t?«Si.i.Mil?J?-^^«f"^  ****""    senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dol«)   re-  projected  to  be  68  percent 

^iSf/ISS  nf^^^hoL  -    ♦!,-    ^^  ^«  ^^«^'  "^"^^  held  then  and  Interstate  natural  gas  production  lias 

wtaSw^foT^ll^  It  ««- ot  ^»i^!    even  moie  openly  endorsed  editorially  not  beai  able  to  attract  sufficient  capital. 

wSctSiJr'l7cS'f?r^JJ^.c^    to^  In  many  hifluentla,  newspapers.  Jj^  JSSS^,^^  5^*S* 

^^ou'^CUtiff'  "tS^'eU^^^'iifi^^o?         ^^'^^^  P-idea  the  best,  quickest.  f^'SSSlSfp^SSl^r^-t 

m^rtS.  .^  ™nS  «i««^^  ♦,    **  *k'    *"•*  *'^'  '^*«'  *°  *^«  atimuiatioli  of  ex-  decline  In  the  U.S.  natural  gas  prt)ducUon 

SpS^    K,m  J^i^l?S  "  f*"**"*'  ^^    P'""^/'""  "''''  development  ...  It  Is  neces-  by  1985  unless  supply  trends  arerevereed 

bleak    Immediate    outlook    for    unple     sary  to  accept  the  reality  of  declining  volumes  by  dereeulatiiiK  cals  nrlres 

energy  resources  to  keep  our  country's    ot  flowing  gas.  Re-estabUshment  of  incen-  Th^  oniv  innHniafiv..  Ti.^«,«.  ♦«  ^»*- 

homes  warm  and  Ite  factories  running.     «'*»  *«  get  domestic  exploration  moving  has  hat  bLn^P  i^lf^,^tfn,^f^wth1^  «f„ 

?Jre^iote^oif^IiX^r^-*'':i?'"T■  *^'^--«''=^<^'^-  s>vS^Esrs?wifbj^s^te 

Sd  n-Sf^.^LS®*^".'^'*^  amendment-        Not  the  least  of  benefits  to  be  derived  Commerce  Committee,  a  692  It  ^^re- 

fenc?  if  S^^eiS?  Vow  fg  monS;«"    J™'"  l?"^""""  8as  suppUes.  the  Senator  ported  by  ^^^SttSi  cJi^^  ?o 

teteflet  SS^rSMW^rtSnJ.A  Z?  w    '"''T  .^^^  5°*''^^  °"''  ^""^^  ^  ^^  Properly  analyse  each  of  Its  convoluted 

£t&toiS?5n^JlLuL^               ^      potential  In  reduchig  air  pollution  and  a  provisions  would  requi™  mo«  space  than 

a7w^^  a  fSLr!^  «^^  th«  4m      ^'^"  u  international     trade     balance  is  contained  hi  the  entlra  content  of  to- 

tie^tivA  n^t^rTi^J^    «    ^.®  ^'     *^™"Bh  reduced  dependence  on  costly  day's  CowcMssrowAi  Rscx>».  Suffice  It 

E  tJf iSJ^  ^^nii  ^^"SS  *"^""    *",1  '"5?^}^  '°^'fi^  energy  sources.  to  say.  in  the  words  of  a  talftaly  respected 

iwomwS^  r^^M^n^lS^?^^       ^'-  '^•^^n*'  »^  reviewing  the  Con-  natoril  gas  lawyer,  the  cSSeiScoS 

coll^Jr^i^  ^tS  „^^«^  ^^^\,  ^    «"rasK>NAL  Record  for  December  19, 1973.  mlttee  bill  "is  extremely  difficult  to  un- 

coueaguee  and  I  said  when  the  realistic     I  am  keenly  ,-emi»ded  of  the  narrow  dei-stand  and  producesa  complex  midtt- 
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tiered  pricing  structure  for  new  natural 
gas.  with  numerous  anomalies  and  clear 
disincentives  to  a  supply  response."  Re- 
prettably,  some  of  the  staff  members  who 
v-ere  chiefly  responsible  for  its  drafting 
enioy  a  national  reputation  for  rabid 
distrust  of  the  natural  gas  producing 
industry  and  an  unmitigated  aversion 
to  granting  It  any  meaningful  incentives 
to  produce  a  natural  resource  which  they 
feel  "belongs  to  the  poeple".  In  fact,  sev- 
eral such  staff  members  invaded  Ohio 
with  the  Intent  of  intimidating  voters 
who  supported  deregulation.  Their  Ges- 
tapo tactics  were  later  rebuked  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  use  this  Illustration  as  an  example 
of  the  resistance  by  zealous  committee 
staff  personnel  to  legislation  designed  to 
cure,  rather  than  exacerbate  the  natural 
gas  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  will  join 
me  In  moving  forward  now  on  this  long 
overdue  effort  to  make  orderly  progress 
<m  the  energy  scene.  I  know  they  share 
my  concern  and  I  earnestly  imite  them 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  our  amend- 
ment to  decontrol  new  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  as  submitted 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ajcehdment    No.    703 
Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"WATTTBAI.      OAB      ACT     AMENDMEKTS      OF      1976 

Bmc.  1.  Section  1(b)  of  the  Natural  Qaa 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or 
to  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  producer  to  a 
natural  gaa  company  of  natural  gas  in  Inter- 
state commerce  (1)  commenced  on  or  before 
July  1,  1B7»:  (U)  continued  in  Interstate 
commerce  after  the  expiration  of  a  contract 
for  the  sale  or  delivery  of  such  natural  gas 
©listing  as  of  such  date,  or  (iU)  produced 
from  wells  commenced  after  such  date;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  with  respect  to  aU  sales 
or  deliveries  of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  com- 
merce which  are  not  exempt  under  Section 
l(b>  herein  amended,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  shaU  continue  to  exercise  ita 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  aU  such  sales 
and  deliveries." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Natvtfal  Oas  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  subsections  1  (d),  1(e). 
and  1(f)  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  no  power 
to  dlsaUow,  In  whole  or  In  part.  In  the  rates 
and  charges  made,  demanded,  or  received  by 
any  natural  gaa  company  the  amounts  actu- 
ally paid  for  natural  gas  exempt  from  the 
Act  pursuant  to  Section  1(b)  as  amended 
herein,  except  as  otherwise  provided  m  Sub- 
section (l)(e)." 

"(e)  In  any  case  where  a  natural  gas  com- 
pany purchases  natural  gas  from  an  affiliate 
or  produces  natural  gas  from  its  own  prop- 
erties, the  Commission  may  not  disallow  any 
portion  of  the  cost  thereof  in  the  rate  or 
charge  made  by  such  company  which  U  not 
In  excess  of  current  prices  paid  for  com- 
parable gas  to  nonaflUlates." 

"(f)  Once  a  sale  or  delivery  of  natural  gas 
in  interstate  commerce  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
lust  and  reaaonable  and  stich  determination 
BM  become  final  and  no  ICMiger  subject  to  Ju- 
aidnl  review,  the  Commission  shall  have  no 


power  to  order  thereafter  a  decrease  In  the 
rate  or  charge  made." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(10)  'affiliate'  of  another  person  means 
any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  other  person." 

"(11)  'Producer'  means  a  person  who  Is 
engaged  In  the  production,  gathering,  or 
processing  of  natural  gas  from  wells  or  re- 
serves In  the  V.3.  and  whose  annual  gross 
revenue  for  the  operation  of  a  pipeline  for 
the  transportation  and  sale  lor  resale  of  nat- 
uTal  gas  in  interstate  commerce  do  not  ex- 
ceed 10'.   of  its  total  annual  gross  revenues. 
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CONSUMERS  WILL  BENEFIT  FROM 
DEREGULATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  once  again, 
Mr.  President,  I  admonish  those  who 
support  Federal  regulation  of  natural 
gas  at  the  wellhead  to  look  at  the  facts 
surrounding  this  issue.  Much  too  fre- 
quently only  rhetoric  on  the  preeminence 
of  consumers  Is  heard  while  factual  anal- 
ysis Is  slighted.  Based  upon  the  available 
evidence,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
consumers  are  not  served  by  continued 
control  of  the  price  of  gas.  The  very  reg- 
ulation wliich  Is  supposed  to  benefit  con- 
simiers  has  produced  severe  shortages 
and  made  allocation  of  this  vital  scarce 
resotu'ce  a  political  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  remote  Washington  bureaucrats 
instead  of  an  economic  choice  to  be  made 
by  individual  consumers. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  which 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  consumers 
will  benefit  by  deregulatfon. 

In  1938  the  Natural  Gas  Act  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  on  the  premise 
that  interstate  natural  gas  transmission 
should  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Since  a  large  portion  of  the 
cost  of  home  delivery  of  natural  gas  was 
devoted  to  paying  for  expensive  capital 
Investment,  ttie  consumers  would  be 
served  by  an  orderly  system  of  pipeline 
construction. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
delegated  the  task  of  preventing  dupli- 
cating systems  carrying  too  little  gas  at 
very  large  costs  to  the  public.  Prudent 
thinking  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  gas 
transmission  like  electric,  water  and  tel- 
ephone service,  required  public  Im'olve- 
ment  in  licensing  sellers  of  a  service 
which  required  large  capital  resources. 
Congress  therefore  permitted  only  those 
firms  meeting  standards  established  in 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  administered  by 
the  FPC  to  construct  and  operate  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines. 

After  a  lengthy  court  battle,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  the  1954  Phillips  de- 
cision that  the  Congress  had  not  only 
Intended  to  regulate  Interstate  trans- 
mission of  gas  but  also  had  Intended  to 
regulate  the  price  of  gas  purchased  by 
pipeline  companies  at  the  wellhead.  On 
the  basis  of  that  decision  the  FPC  In  the 
1960's  established  average-producer, 
cost-based  rates  for  wellhead  sales  of  gas 
In  Interstate  commerce  for  literally  thou- 
sands of  pi-oducers.  This  was  done  much 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  Commission 


computed  rates  for  the  pipelines  which 
today  are  approximately  100  in  number. 
The  fatal  fiaw  In  this  type  of  regula- 
tion, which  has  been  practiced  by  the 
Federal  Government  .since  the  creation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion 
in  the  19th  century,  is  the  total  lack  of 
analogy  between  natural  gas  producers 
and  other  regulated  industries.  Gas  pro- 
duction is  not  in  any  manner  similar  to 
generating  electricity  or  providing  tele- 
phone service. 

A  pipeline  is  owned  by  a  single  corpo- 
ration. In  contract  a  single  gas  well  may 
be  owned  by  tens  or  even  hundreds  of 
legal  entities.  Each  of  these  interest 
owners  has  its  ovm  accounting  methods, 
and  the  size  of  ownership  shares  are 
based  upon  particular  drilling  agree- 
ments. The  producers  receive  no  license 
to  sell :  they  do  not  have  a  given  market 
in  which  to  operate;  and  the  sale  is 
certified  but  a  rate  of  return  is  not  guar- 
anteed. 

Cost-based  rates  cannot  be  legitimate- 
ly applied  to  the  gas  industry.  There  is 
no  fair  cost-based  method  for  determin- 
ing the  proper  price  for  gas  which,  unlike 
other  regulated  industries,  must  com- 
pete against  alternative  fuels  and  Is  only 
one  of  many  Jointly  produced  products. 
Because  cost-based  regulation  can- 
not legitimately  be  applied  to  natural 
gas  production,  regulation  has  lead  to 
today's  supply  shortages. 

Artiflcally  low  prices  have  placed  se- 
vere constrahits  on  the  ability  of  produc- 
ers to  explore  and  develop  resources. 
Only  the  most  promising  wells  have  been 
drilled.  With  lower  prices  producei-s  un- 
derstandably drilled  only  when  there 
was  a  very  strong  promise  of  finding  gas. 
Now,  the  only  remaining  sources  are  the 
most  expensive  and  risky  ventures. 

At  tlie  same  time  artificially  low  prices 
made  gas  an  Inexpensive  fuel  in  relation 
to  otlier  fuels,  lower  prices  encouraged 
consumers  to  buy  gas,  our  most  efficient 
and  cleanest  burning  source  of  energy. 

The  effects  of  lower  prices  can  be  seen 
in  the  statistics  on  reserve  additions 
which  are  the  key  to  understanding  just 
exactly  what  Federal  regulatory  policy 
has  produced.  I  must  report  that  regu- 
lation has  had  a  serious  negative  impact 
on  consumers. 

Natural  gas  resen-es  for  the  lower  48 
States  declined  by  approximately  20  per- 
cent from  1963  to  1973.  In  this  same  10- 
year  period,  reserves  dedicated  to  the 
regulated  interstate  market  declined  by 
30  percent. 

Since  1968  artificially  low  prices  set 
by  the  Government  have  been  unable  to 
Induce  sufficient  supply.  New  resei-ve  ad- 
ditions have  declined  for  the  last  6 
years.  If  current  policies  continue,  even 
smaller  resei-ves  can  be  expected.  Today 
the  Nation  has  only  about  10  years  wortli 
of  gas  reserves  remahilng.  This  is  about 
half  the  reserves  enjoyed  in  1968  when 
the  Nation  had  reserves  sufficient  to  meet 
requirements  for  25  years. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  10  years 
reserves  Is  small  hi  comparison  with  na- 
tional needs.  It  takes  about  S  to  5  years 
to  locate  and  develop  new  gas  reserves, 
and  this  lag  time  is  increasing  because 
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new  reserves  Increasingly  must  be  found 
at  deeper  depths  and  in  expensive  off- 
shore locations. 

It  is  already  too  late  to  correct  the 
supply  imbalance  that  is  projected  for 
the  coming  winter.  The  FPC  has  an- 
nounced chilling  prospects  for  gas  de- 
liveries this  winter.  Substantial  curtail- 
ments are  projected. 

John  Nassikas,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  reported  earlier 
this  week  to  a  House  subcommittee  that 
supply  could  fall  short  of  demand  by  2.9 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  during  this  com- 
ing winter  heating  season.  In  order  to 
compensate  for  this  energy  loss,  the  Na- 
tion would  have  to  bum  516  million  bar- 
rels of  oil.  If  Americans  were  to  pur- 
chase that  much  oil  abroad,  the  con- 
sumer would  have  to  pay  $6.2  billion  to 
foreign  governments. 

Remember  that  the  total  bill  for  all 
gas  sold  in  interstate  commerce  is  $3.1 
billion.  That  is  less  than  half  the  amount 
that  would  be  paid  for  oil  needed  to  re- 
place gas  lost  because  of  projected  cur- 
tailments this  winter. 

In  addition  to  replacement  costs,  re- 
duced supplies  caused  by  attempts  to 
apply  cost-based,  utility-type  regulation 
entail  other  indirect  costs  as  well.  In 
direct  contrast  to  the  allegations  by  some 
Members  of  the  Senate,  regulation  and 
lower  prices  can  only  continue  insuffi- 
cient supplies.  Shortages  themselves  will 
in  turn  produce  higher  costs  to  consum- 
ers than  the  cost  of  deregulation.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  plant  closing  on  lost  employ- 
ment and  earnings.  There  are  many  other 
hidden  costs. 

For  example,  lower  supply  means  a 
higher  per  unit  cost  for  transporting  gas. 
Pipelines  have  invested  huge  sums  in 
capital  equipment  to  deliver  gas.  And 
these  enormous  investments  remain  In- 
tact and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  con- 
sumer. As  pipeline  sales  volumes  de- 
crease, operating  cost  must  be  spread 
over  fewer  units.  Each  imit,  then,  costs 
more  to  transport.  A  study  conducted  by 
Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co.  indi- 
cates tiiat  a  50  percent  curtailment  in  gas 
supply  could  double  the  average  trans- 
mission cost  to  the  consumer. 

Although  price  Increases  will  not  im- 
mediately eliminate  gas  Shortages,  ac- 
curate market  prichig  could  greatly  re- 
duce supply  and  distribution  problems 
caused  by  Government  price  controls. 
Furthermore,  the  removal  of  Govern- 
ment controls  will  not  substantially  es- 
calate prices. 

Market  prices  will  only  apply  to  newly 
discovered  wells.  The  new  price  will  be 
averaged  in  with  old  regulated  prices. 
Five  year  from  now  in  1980,  gas  cur- 
rently under  contract  would  still  accoimt 
for  50  percent  of  interstate  gas  sales.  In 
other  words  decontrolled  prices  would 
apply  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of 
the  gas  sold  for  the  next  5  years.  And  as 
in  the  past,  the  two  other  components 
which  affect  consumer  gas  bills-— trans- 
portation, and  distribution  costs— will 
continue  to  be  regulated. 

Deregulation  would  be  Inexpensive  in 
comparison  to  all  available  alternatives. 


With  decontrol,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  the  average 
annual  residential  gas  bill  will  Increase 
by  only  $10.21  in  1976,  by  $13.30  in  1977, 
and  by  $19.15  in  1978.  Another  study  on 
the  annual  cost  to  consumers  for  gas  as 
the  result  of  deregulation  concluded  that 
annual  gas  bills  would  increase  by  an 
even  small  amount.  Foster  Associates,  an 
independent  consulting  firm  concluded 
that  costs  would  only  increase  by  $9.24  in 
1976,  $12.60  in  1977.  and  $13.08  in  1978 
if  price  controls  on  new  gas  were 
removed. 

A  report  prepai-ed  by  H.  Ziiider  & 
Associates  Inc.  estimates  that  removing 
price  controls  and  the  consequential  in- 
crease in  natural  gas  supplies  could  save 
consumers  an  estimated  $8.6  billion  in 
1980  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  secur- 
ing alternative  supplies  of  energy. 

The  high  cost  of  continued  Federal 
regulation  of  gas  is  miacceptable.  With- 
out additional  supplies  which  will  only 
be  foi-thcoming  under  a  market  deter- 
mined price,  hidustrial  plants  will  be 
forced  to  close,  unemployment  will  be 
increased,  and  the  Nation's  balance  of 
payments  posture  will  be  eroded  as  money 
is  shipped  abroad. 

Dependence  on  foreign  supplies  is  also 
imacceptable.  This  year  we  will  import 
40  percent  of  our  oil  needs.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  before  the  oil  embargo,  the 
Nation  imported  only  33  percent  of  its 
oil  needs.  Continued  regulation  of  gas 
can  only  lead  to  lower  supplies  and  thus 
greater  oU  Imports. 

Economic  independence  and  national 
security  are  directly  linked  to  our  ability 
to  secure  energy  to  nm  the  world's  larg- 
est economy.  There  is  no  more  vital  com- 
ponent in  the  Nation's  energy  supply 
than  natural  gas  which  provides  one- 
tliird  of  our  energy,  cheaply,  efficiently, 
and  cleanly. 

In  deciding  to  deregulate  gas  in  order 
to  induce  additional  supplies,  we  are  in 
effect  deciding  to  continue  to  permit  the 
consumers  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to 
have  the  choice  of  continuing  to  enjoy 
a  high  standard  of  living.  I,  therefore, 
support  deregulation  as  the  only  effec- 
tive means  not  only  for  obtaining  addi- 
tional energy  supplies  but  sdso  of  safe- 
guarding national  security  and  en- 
couraging economic  growth.  Deregula- 
tion is  the  least  expensive  alternative 
available  to  the  consumCT. 


NATURAL  GAS  POLICY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  Senators  participating  in 
this  colloquy  for  their  excellent  and  Im- 
portant statements  on  this  vital  issue. 

Mr.  President,  never  in  my  experience 
with  legislative  matters  has  a  highly  con- 
troversial issue  had  as  many  facts  and 
cogent  arguments  stacked  on  one  side  as 
does  the  debate  on  natural  gas  policy. 
We  have  experienced  21  years  of  Federal 
controls  on  the  wellhead  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  We 
have  seen  this  premium  fuel  priced  far 
below  alternate  fuels.  We  have  seen  the 
logical    consequences    of    this    pricing 


scheme:  excessive  demand  for  natural 
gas,  a  decline  in  coal  development,  solar 
development  never  getting  off  the  ground, 
a  rapid  decline  In  exploration  during  the 
I960's.  In  short,  we  have  seen  the  logical 
consequences  of  illogical  Government 
policy. 

And  yet  the  debate  ranges  back  and 
forth.  There  are  many  who.  when  faced 
with  today's  serious  shortage  would  offer, 
as  an  answer,  S.  692  with  its  perpetuation 
of  Federal  controls  and  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  into  more  areas. 
There  are  those  who  still  cling  to  the  dis- 
credited notion  that  keeping  the  well- 
head price  of  natural  gas  artiflcally  low 
will  protect  the  consumer.  We  know  it 
cannot.  We  have  known  for  years  that 
artificially  low  natural  gas  prices  would 
eventually  create  a  shortage,  loss  of  jobs 
and  higher  prices.  That  day  has  arrived, 
and  more  Federal  controls  win  only  ex- 
acerbate the  problem. 

The  hearing  record  befoi-e  the  Com- 
merce Committee  is  filled  with  facts  on 
the  causes  of  the  natural  gas  shortage 
and  sound  solutions.  Leading  economists, 
industrial  users  of  natural  gas  and  others 
urge  the  removal  of  price  controls  as  the 
essential  first  step  toward  increased  nat- 
ural gas  supplies.  The  facts  are  clear 
from  the  record. 

The  July  14  statement  of  FPC  Chair- 
man John  N.  Nassikas  before  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  constitutes  a 
presentation  of  up-to-date  facts  on 
natural  gas. 

In  his  statement.  Chairman  Nassikas 
carefully  and  logically  paints  a  picture 
of  the  failure  of  Federal  natural  gas 
price  contr<ds.  He  shows  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  the  shortage  as  the  $6.2  billion 
cost  of  foreign  oil  to  replace  the  1975-76 
curtailment  of  2.9  trillion  cubic  feet  is 
double  the  $3.1  billion  paid  producers  in 
1974  for  all  gas  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Chairman  Nassikas  demonstrates  how 
regulation  lias  created  a  decline  In  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  and  production.  He  ex- 
plains the  role  of  cost  disparity  between 
natural  gas  and  alternate  fuels  In  creat- 
ing shortages.  And  he  marshals  his  facts 
to  argue  for  an  effective  national  energy 
policy  which  will  mandate  extensive  de- 
velopment of  domestic  energy,  especially 
natural  gas. 

We  have  i-eached  the  point  of  decision 
on  natural  gas.  We  are  challenged  to 
make  a  decision  which  will  determine  in 
large  measure  the  direction  our  econ- 
omy will  take  in  future  years.  I  believe 
the  facts  cry  out  for  removal  of  Federal 
controls  on  tiie  wellhead  price  of  new 
natural  gas,  because  this  policy  will  stim- 
ulate exploration  and  increased  supplies. 
The  seriousness  of  this  decision  demands 
that  it  be  based  on  facts,  and  I  believe 
the  testimony  of  Chairman  Nassikas 
provides  those  facts. 

Of  course,  this  testimony  Is  available 
to  SenatOTs  from  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  urge  that  Senators  take  the  time 
to  secure  copies  of  the  Chairman's  re- 
marks and  cai-efullj'  review  it. 
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BTATdiENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  2137.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  entry 
of  nonreglonal  members,  and  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Guyana,  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  entry  of 
nonregional  members,  and  the  Bahamas 
and  Guyana,  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  for  oUier  piuposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  Trea6ur>'  and  I  am  in- 
troducing It  In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  members  of  tlie 
Senate  and  the  pubUc  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  bill 
and  the  comparative  tj-pe  showing 
changes  proposed  by  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Piesident  of  the  Senate 
dated  July  2, 1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2137 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Xnter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank  Act  (22 
VS.C.  283  et  seq*  Is  lurtlier  amended  as 
foUowB: 

(1)  By  adding  after  section  22  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"Sh;.  23.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  \a  authorized  to  vote  for  three  pro- 
posed rest^utlons  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
entitled  (a)  'Amendments  to  the  Agreement 
Establishing  the  Bank  with  respect  to  the 
Creation  of  the  Inter-reglonal  Capital  Stock 
at  the  Bank  and  to  Related  Matters'.  (b> 
'General  Rules  Govemtng  Admission  of  Non- 
reglonal Countries  to  Membership  In  the 
Bank',  and  (c)  'Increase  In  the  Authorized 
OaUable  Ordinary  Capital  Stock  and  Sub- 
scriptions Thereto  in  Connection  with  the 
Admission  of  Nonreglonal  Member  Coun- 
trlee'.  which  were  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Oovemors  pursuant  to  a  Resolution  of  the 
Boart  of  Executive  Directors  approved  on 
March  4,  1976. 

"Sec.  24.  The  Ujilted  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  agree  to  the 
amendments  to  Article  n.  Section  1(b)  and 
Article  IV,  Section  3(b)  of  the  Agreement 
■stkbllshlng  the  Bank,  as  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Eiecutlve  Directors,  to  provide  for 
mMnbershlp  for  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana 
In  the  Bank  at  such  times  and  In  accordance 
with  such  terms  as  the  Bank  may  deter- 
mine." 

"Sec.  25.  The  United  Stetes  Governor  of 
the  Bank  U  authorized  to  agree  to  the 
amendments  to  article  m,  sections  1,  4  and 
6(b)  of  the  Agreement  Kstabllshlng  the  Bank, 
as  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Executive  Direc- 
tors, to  provide  for  lending  to  the  Caribbean 
Development  Bank." 

(2)  By  InaerUng  In  the  Brst  sentence  of 
secUon  5  after  "article  n.  section  3"  a  comma 
and  the  words  "or  article  HA,  section  a,": 
and  by  inMrttng  in  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6  aft«  -Mtlcle  n,  seoUon  2-  the  words 
"or  article  HA,  section  1,". 
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(3)  By  deleting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  11(a)  the  word  "ordinary";  by  In- 
serting In  section  11(a)  after  the  words  "ar- 
ticle II,  secUon  6."  the  words  "and  article 
IIA.  section  4,";  and  by  Inserting  in  section 
11(a)  after  the  words  "article  II,  section  4 
(a)(H),"  the  words  "or  article  IIA,  section 
3<c),". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendnieuts  made  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  the  resolutions  referred  to  in  section 
23  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bf\nk 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  283  et  seq.). 

The  Secbi-tart  of  the  'I'rkasurt. 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  2, 1U7S. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pbeside?:t:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  tar  the 
entry  of  nonregional  members,  and  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Guyana,  m  the  Inter-American 
Developmen*,  Bank,  and  fw  other  pur- 
poses." together  witli  a  comparative  type 
sUowiug  the  changes  that  would  be  made 
in  existing  law  by  the  bUl. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorlxie 
the  United  States  Governor  of  the  Bank  to 
agree  to  three  Resolutions  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (IDB)  which  would  (1)  amend 
the  Agreement  Establishing  the  Bank  with 
respect  to  the  creation  of  Inter-reglonal  cap- 
ital and  other  related  matters:  (2)  estab- 
11*  general  rules  to  govern  the  admission 
of  nonreglonal  members  to  the  Bank;  and 
(S)  permit  an  Increase  in  the  ordinary  call- 
able capital  stock  of  the  Bank.  The  bill  would 
also  make  certain  technical  changes  in  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act  (Public  Law  86-147,  as 
amended)  which  are  necessitated  by  the 
creation  of  Inter-reglonal  c^^iltal.  These  Res- 
olotlons  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  pursuant  to  a  Resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Executive  Directors  approved  on 
March  4. 1975. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank  to 
approve  a  proposal  for  the  entry  of  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Guyana  to  membership  in  the 
Bank  and  for  lending  to  the  Caribbean  De- 
velopment Bank. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Back  Act  provides  that  Congressional  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  for  the  United 
States  Governor  to  agree  to  amendments  to 
tha  Articles  of  Agreement  and  to  Increases 
In  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
was  established  In  1950  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  leadership  and  funds  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Latin  American  economic  and 
social  development.  At  present,  the  Bank's 
membership  includes  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  22  Latin  American  countries.  In  1974, 
the  Bank  extended  a  record  $1.1  bUllon  In 
development  loans,  bringing  the  Bank's  net 
cumiUatlve  lending  to  $7.4  bUlion  by  Decem- 
ber  31.  1074. 

It  has  been  a  United  States  objective  for 
some  time  to  Increase  the  Involvement  of 
nations  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  In 
financing  development  In  Latin  America,  par- 
ticularly through  combining  their  efforts 
with  those  of  the  countries  of  the  region  In 
multilateral  Institutions  such  as  the  IDB. 
In  fact,  the  proposed  entry  Into  the  Bank 
of  the  twelve  nonreglonal  countries  will  cul- 
minate five  years  of  efforts  begun  In  April 
1970  when  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank  was  entrusted  the  task 
of  examining  ways  to  Increase  the  flow  of 
resources  to  the  Bank  from  nonmember  de- 
veloped countries. 


As  a  condition  of  entry  Into  the  Bank,  the 
twelve  new  nonreglonal  members  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  Bank  approxi- 
mately $746  million  over  a  three-year  period 
This  total  would  be  divided  equally  between 
the  Bank's  hard  loan  and  soft  loan  windows, 
providing  $373  million  to  subscrilied  capital 
and  another  $373  million  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations.  Thus,  the  entry  of  non- 
reglonal countries  would  result  In  an  in- 
crease of  about  6  percent  in  total  hard  loan 
resources  and  of  about  9  percent  In  total 
soft  loan  resources.  Total  contributions  of 
the  nonreglonal  members  during  the  next, 
three  years  would  be  over  one-half  of  the 
contributions  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  three  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
scriptions by  the  twelve  nonregional  coun- 
tries, there  would  be  about  $130  million  In 
unassigned  capital  available  for  subscription 
by  nonregional  countries.  Similarly,  an  addi- 
tional unassigned  $130  million  "  would  be 
available  for  contributions  bv  nonreglonal 
countries  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operation.';. 
No  further  Congressional  action  would  be  re- 
quired for  such  subscriptions  paid  contribu- 
tions. 

Of  thf-  twelve  countries  which  have  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  joining  the  Bank,  the 
largest  contributors  are  expected  to  be  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan.  Spain  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Each  of  these  five  cotmtrles  would 
take  from  16  to  18  percent  of  the  group's 
total  contributions.  The  remaining  share 
would  be  contributed  by  Austria,  BelgUun. 
Denmark.  Israel,  The  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  Yugoslavia.  The  new  arrangements 
are  expected  to  go  into  effect  In  1976,  after 
the  Bank's  regional  members  and  the  non- 
regional  countries  have  obtained  the  neces- 
sary approval  from  their  respective  legisla- 
tures. 

While  the  actual  effect  of  the  new  mem- 
bership on  the  United  States  voting  power 
would  be  to  reduce  it  from  the  present  40 
percent  to  around  36  percent,  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  have  the  largest 
voting  share  of  any  member  country  and  to 
maintain  its  Important  role  In  the  Bank.  In 
the  Fimd  for  Special  Operations,  this  voting 
power  would  preserve  the  veto  of  the  United 
States  since  decisions  on  such  operations 
must  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  IDB  Charter  provides  that  the  United 
States  will  have  not  less  than  a  34.5  percent 
voting  share  In  the  Bank  as  long  as  it  wants 
such  a  share  and  that  the  regional  develop- 
ing member  countries  and  Canada  will  have 
not  less  than  63.5  percent  and  4  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

To  accommodate  the  addition  to  the  Bank's 
capital  and  membership,  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Bank's  Articles  of  Agreement 
must  be  approved.  The  most  Important 
change  in  the  Bank's  financial  structure  In- 
volves the  creation  of  a  new  series  of  capital 
stock  to  be  designated  as  inter-reglonal  capi- 
tal stock.  ThU  new  stock  will  be  created  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  certain  limitations  which 
are  attached  to  ordinary  capital  borrowings. 
In  the  past,  the  Bank  has  included  covenants 
In  Its  bond  Issues  which  restrict  the  amoimt 
of  borrowings  backed  by  its  ordinary  capital 
resources  to  the  callable  capital  of  the  United 
States  available  on  demand.  The  existence  of 
this  covenant  means  that  contributions  to 
the  callable  ordinary  capital  of  the  Bank 
from  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  supporting  addi- 
tional borrowings.  As  of  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  such  covenants  are  no  longer  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Bank's  bond  Issues.  However, 
since  such  covenants  were  Included  In  pre- 
vlotis  bond  Issues,  some  of  which  will  not  ma- 
ture until  109S.  the  holders  of  these  bondb 
may  enjoin  the  Bank  from  borrowing  for  Its 
ordinary  capital  resources  in  excess  of  ttia 
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U.S.  callable  capital  subscription  until  an 
these  bonds  have  been  retired  or  redeemed. 

Any  member  country  would  have  the  op- 
tion of  contributing  In  whole  or  In  part  to 
either  ordinary  capital  or  Inter-reglcMial  cap- 
ital. For  the  purpose  of  computing  voting 
power  and  pre-emptive  rights,  no  distinction 
is  made  between  ordinary  and  inter-regional 
capital.  An  eventual  merger  between  ordi- 
nary and  inter-reglonal  capital  Is  anticipated 
when  bonds  with  the  restrictive  covenants 
matiure  or  all  outstanding  issvies  with  such  a 
covenant  can  be  retired. 

certain  technical  amendments  to  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  Act  ara 
necessary  In  connection  with  the  entry  of  the 
nonreglonal  members.  The  amendments  en- 
sure that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
apply  to  OTdlnary  capital  will  also  apply  to 
inter-reglonal  capital. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  authorizes 
the  US.  Governor  to  approve  a  proposal  to 
permit  membership  In  the  IDB  for  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Guyana.  These  countries  have  re- 
cently gained  their  independence,  but  since 
they  are  not  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  their  admission  to  member- 
ship In  the  Bank  requires  an  amendment  to 
the  Bank's  Articles.  The  United  States  Is  In- 
terested In  the  economic  development  and 
political  stability  of  the  Bahamas  and  Guy- 
ana and  believes  that  they  should  be  accord- 
ed the  same  access  to  regional  financial  re- 
sources as  other  Latin  American  and  Car- 
ibbean countries. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  amend  the 
Agreement  to  permit  the  Bank  to  lend  funds 
to  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank  (CDB) 
for  the  purpose  of  relendlng  to  CDB  member 
countries  whether  or  not  they  are  tJso  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  The  CDB  Is  a  well  run  development 
finance  Institution  which  has  been  operat- 
ing since  1969  and  is  the  most  significant  re- 
gional Institution  directed  at  providing  de- 
velopment assistance  to  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  Caribbean.  The  CDB's  lead- 
ing capabUitles  will  be  effectively  bolstered 
through  this  program,  thereby  allowing  it  to 
make  available  additional  funds  to  the  less 
developed  mini-states,  most  of  which  have  a 
per  capita  GNP  below  $300. 

I  lurge  the  Congress  to  give  the  legisla- 
tion Its  prompt  approval.  A  Special  Report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  dis- 
cussing the  proposal  In  detail  will  be  trans- 
mitted separately  to  you  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the 
enclosed  draft  bUl  before  the  Senate.  An 
identical  draft  bill  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  legislation  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Wn,LIAM  E.  SiMOK. 

Comparative  Type  Showing  Changes  Which 

WoTTLO  Be  Made  in  Existing  Law  bt  Pbo- 

posed  Bill 

(Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  enclosed  In 
brackets;   new  matter  italic.) 

Inter-Ameiican  Development  Bank  Act  (73 
Stat.  299,  22  U.S.C.  283  et  seq.  (1969)). 

Sec.  6.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  (a)  subscribe  to  additional 
shares  of  stock  under  article  II.  section  3,  or 
article  JIA.  section  2,  of  the  agreement;  (b) 
request  or  consent  to  any  change  In  the 
quota  of  the  United  States  under  article  IV, 
section  8.  of  the  agrasmsnt;  (c)  accept  any 
amendment  under  article  XII  of  the  agree- 


ment; or  (d)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other 
financing  to  the  Bank,  except  that  loans  or 
other  financing  may  be  provided  to  the  Bank 
by  a  United  States  agency  created  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Congress  which  Is  authorized  by 
law  to  make  loans  or  provide  other  financing 
to  International  organizations.  Unless  Con- 
gress by  law  authorizes  such  action,  no  gov- 
ernor or  alternate  appointed  to  represent  the 
United  States  shall  vote  for  any  increase  of 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  under  article  n, 
section  2.  or  article  IIA,  section  1,  of  the 
agreement  or  any  Increase  In  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  under  ar- 
ticle IV,  section  3(g)  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  securities  Issued  by  the 
Bank  (including  any  guarantees  by  the  Bank, 
whether  or  not  limited  in  scope)  In  connec- 
tion with  raising  of  funds  for  Including  In 
the  Bank's  [ordinary]  capital  resources  as 
defined  In  article  11,  section  6.  and  article 
IIA,  section  4,  of  the  agreement,  and  any 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to  both 
the  principal  and  Interest  to  which  the  com- 
mitment m  article  n.  section  4(a)  (11).  or 
article  IIA.  section  3{c) ,  of  the  agreement  Is 
expressly  applicable,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
exempted  securities  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
May  27,  1033,  as  amended  ( 16  VJS.C.  77c) ,  and 
paragraph  (a)  (12)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  6,  1034,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  78c) .  The 
Bank  shall  file  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  such  annual  and  other 
reports  with  regard  to  such  securities  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate In  view  of  the  special  character  of  the 
Bank  and  its  operations  and  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors. 

Sec.  23.  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for  three  proposed 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  en- 
titled (a)  "Amendments  to  the  Agreement 
Establishing  the  Bank  uHth  respect  to  the 
Creation  of  the  Inter-regional  Capital  Stock 
of  the  Bank  and  to  Related  Matters",  (b) 
"General  Rules  Governing  Admission  of  Non- 
regional  Countries  to  Membership  in  the 
Bank",  and  (c)  "Increase  in  the  Authorized 
Callable  Ordinary  Capital  Stock  and  Sub- 
scriptions Thereto  in  Connection  with  the 
Admission  of  Nonregional  Member  Coun- 
tries", which  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  pursuant  to  a  Resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Executive  Directors  approved  on 
March  4. 1975. 

Sec.  24.  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  is  authorized  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments to  Article  II,  Section  1(b)  and  Article 
IV,  Section  3(b)  of  the  Agreement  Estab- 
lishing the  Bank,  as  proposed  by  tlie  Board 
of  Executive  Directors,  to  provide  for  mem- 
bership for  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  <n  the 
Bank  at  such  times  and  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  as  the  Bank  may  determine. 

Sec.  25.  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  is  authorized  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
vnents  to  Article  III,  Sections  1,  4  and  6{b) 
of  the  Agreement  Establishing  the  Bank,  as 
proposed  by  the  Board  of  Executive  Direc- 
tors, to  pravide  for  lending  to  the  Caribbean 
Development  Bank. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  in  order  to  provide  that  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States 
sheJl  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920  to  add  to  the 


list  of  definitions  included  in  the  Ship- 
ping Act  the  folldwing  language: 

The  term  "citizen  of  the  United  States" 
also  Includes  a  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  two  acts,  in  various  articles,  con- 
fer exclusively  upon  citizens  certain  ship- 
ping and  shipbuilding,  including  the 
right  to  obtain  first  lien  on  an  American 
vessel.  The  intent  of  this  aspect  of  the 
two  acts  is  to  prevent  foreigners  from 
exercising  control  over  American  ship- 
ping. 

Unfortunately,  although  a  State  is  not 
a  foreigner.  States  are  not  explicitly  in- 
cluded among  those  entities  identified  In 
the  Shipping  Act  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Neither  are  they  explicitly  exr 
eluded.  One  consequence  of  this  defect 
is  that  the  State  of  Alaska  is  presently 
unable  to  obtain  a  first  lien  on  a  fisher- 
man's vessel.  Three  years  ago,  Alaska  in- 
stituted a  revolving  loan  program  for  its 
fishermen.  Since  in  most  cases  a  fisher- 
man's vessel  is  his  only  property  which 
is  of  sufficient  value  to  serve  as  collateral 
for  these  loans  and  which  is  not  already 
mortgaged,  the  defect  hi  the  Shipping 
Act  creates  a  serious  and  Immediate 
problem  in  my  home  State  which  this 
amendment  would  eliminate. 

The  overall  effect  of  my  bill  would  be 
to  clarify  the  ambiguity  which  presently 
exists  in  the  two  acts  regarding  the 
citizenship  of  States.  When  a  bill  identi- 
cal to  this  one  was  introduced  in  the 
93d  Congress,  it  was  not  reported  out  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  because  of  the 
uncertainty  felt  by  several  of  the  com- 
mittee's members  concerning  toe  broad 
ramifications  of  toe  amendment  on  the 
lengtoy  shipping  acts.  No  detailed 
analysis  of  the  amendment  had  yet  been 
made. 

I  recently  obtained  such  an  analysis 
from  toe  General  Counsel  of  toe  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  His  assessment 
of  toe  impact  of  toe  amendment  was 
toat  eitoer  it  did  not  affect  a  particular 
section  or  that  it  resolved  an  ambiguity 
in  toe  language  in  such  a  way  as  ad- 
vanced toe  purposes  of  toe  act.  I  ask 
toat  toe  text  of  tois  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  toe  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  little  question 
renulns  as  to  toe  beneficial  impact  of 
tols  amendment  on  toe  shipping  acts 
which  it  affects,  I  urge  prompt  action 
on  tois  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent toat  toe  text  of  my  bill,  togetoer 
wlto  a  letter  from  toe  General  Counsel  of 
toe  Department  of  Commerce,  be  printed 
in  toe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2138 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  US.C.  801). 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  defini- 
tion: "The  term  'citizen  of  the  United  States* 
also  Includes  a  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  PuMto  Blco.  and 
a  territory  or  poeeeeslon  of  the  United 
States." 
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Gkmksal  Codnsei.  or 

THE  DEPAXTMlrNT  OT  COMMZKCE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  le,  1975. 
Hon.  Te»  Stevens, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Sttvens:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  request  for  our  views  as  to  the  Im- 
pact a  blU  you  propose  to  Introduce  In  the 
94th  Congress  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916,  would  have  on  that  Act, 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  and  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  The  lan- 
guage of  your  proposed  bill  Is  identical  to 
that  of  an  anteudment  to  H.R.  13296,  93rd 
Congress,  which  passed  the  Senate  but 
which  the  Conferees  did  not  accept,  pri- 
marily because  of  doubt  as  to  the  Impact 
the  amendment  would  have  on  the  foregoing 
statutes.  This  langxiage  Is  as  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as 
amended  (46  t;.S.C.  801)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting alter  the  introductory  paragraph  and 
prtor  to  tbe  paragraph  that  begins  "ITie 
term  'common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce'  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'•The  term  'citizen  of  the  United  States' 
means  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  any  Individual  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  by  birth,  by  naturaliza- 
tion, or  other  legal  Judgment,  or  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  association  organized 
under  and  maintained  in  accordance  with 
section  2  of  this  Act  and  the  laws  of  any 
State.  As  used  In  this  paragraph,  'State' 
means  any  of  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  C<^umbla,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rloo.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Idands,  and  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States." 

The  term  "citizen  of  the  United  States" 
Is  used  In  s^cUoaa  9,  36.  37,  and  40  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  In  sections  1.  5,  7,  22, 
23,  27,  30,  and  37  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920.  Section  30  of  the  1920  Act  la  the 
Ship  MOTtgage  Act,  1920,  and  the  term  Is 
used  in  subsections  Dra)(6),  0(d),  0(e), 
and  0(r)  of  that  secUon.  The  term  Is  also 
used  in  various  sections  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1938,  but  that  Act  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  amendment,  be- 
cause the  definition  of  "citizen  of  the  United 
States"  incorporated  In  that  Act  by  section 
905(c)  thereof  is  the  definition  in  section  2 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  would  amend  only  section  1  of 
the  1919  Act. 

THE   SRIPFTKC   ACT,    I*l« 

Section  9  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  pro- 
vides that  It  Is  tinlawfal,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  sell, 
mortgage,  leaae.  charter,  deliver  or  in  any 
manner  transfer,  to  any  person  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  SUtes,  or  place  under  foreign 
registry,  any  vessel  or  any  Interest  therein 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stetee,  or  the  last  docu- 
mentation of  which  was  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  The  section  further  pro- 
vide* that  the  Issiiance,  transfer  or  assign- 
ment, without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  of  any  bond,  note  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  which  Is  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  a  vessel  of  which  a  trustee 
Is  mortgagee,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  approved  the  triistee,  is  unlawful. 
The  statute  provides  that  the  Secretary  shpU 
approve  the  trustee  if  the  trustee  meets 
certain  minimum  requirements.  The  pvupose 
of  this  section  is  to  prevent  citizens  of  for- 
eign nations  from  obtaining  control  of  our 
shipping  in  circTimstances  in  which  we  woiUd 
not  want  this  to  happen.  Neither  a  State 
nor  any  of  the  other  entitles  ^)eclfled  in  your 
proposed  amendTnent  le  •  citizen  of  a  foreign 
nation.  W  have  therefore  taken  the  view 
that  the  section  Is  not  applicable  to  trans- 
fers to  such  entitles.  Tour  proposed  amend- 


ment would  serve  to  affirm  that  view  and  to 
appropriately  require  tliat  any  transfer  by 
a  State  or  other  entity  specified  would  re- 
quire approval  under  this  section. 

Section  36  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  refuse  clear- 
ance to  any  vessel  destined  for  a  foreign  or 
offshore  domestic  port  If  he  has  satisfactory 
reason  to  believe  the  vessel  refuses  to  accept 
cargo  tendered  for  such  port  by  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  imless  the  vessel  has 
no  space  accommodations  for  such  cargo,  due 
regard  being  had  for  the  proper  loading  of 
the  vessel.  There  has  been  no  litigation  as 
to  whether  any  of  the  entities  specified  In 
your  proposed  bill  is  a  citizen  for  purposes 
of  this  section.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  en- 
titles, as  shippers,  should  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  section.  Your  proposed 
amendment  would  clarify  the  section. 

Section  37  provides  that  diving  any  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President, 
it  is  unlawful  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce: 

(a)  to  transfer  to  foreign  registry  any  ves- 
sel owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  charter,  deliver, 
or  transfer  in  any  manner,  to  any  person  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  (1>  any  such 
vessel  or  any  interest  therein,  (2)  any  vessel 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  interest  therein,  or  (3)  any 
shipyard,  dry  dock,  shipbuilding  or  ship  re- 
pairing facility,  or  any  interest  therein; 

(c>  to  issue,  transfer,  or  assign  to  a  person 
«*o  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  any 
bond,  note  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedne^ 
that  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a  vessel  or 
on  a  shipyard,  dry  dock,  shlpbuUding  or  ship 
repairing  plant  or  facility,  of  which  a  trustee 
Is  mortgagee  unless  the  Secretary*  of  Com- 
merce has  approved  the  trustee,  but  if  the 
trustee  meets  certain  minimum  requirements, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  approve; 

(d)  to  enter  Into  any  contract  to  construct 
a  vessel  In  the  United  States  to  be  delivered 
to  a  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  without  expressly  stipulating  that  the 
construction  shall  not  Iwgln  until  after  the 
emergency  Is  over; 

(e)  to  make  any  agreement  whereby  there 
Is  vested  In  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  the  controlling  interest  or  a 
majority  of  the  voting  power  In  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  District,  Territory  or 
possession  thereof,  and  which  owns  any  ves- 
sel, shipyard,  dry  dock,  shipbuilding  or  ship 
repairing  facility:  or 

(f)  to  cause  any  vessels  constructed  In  the 
United  States,  which  has  never  cleared  for  a 
foreign  port,  to  depart  from  a  port  of  the 
United  States  without  being  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  been  m  an  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  since  De- 
cember 16,  1950.  The  ptirpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  prevent  citizens  of  foreign  nations  from 
obtaining  control  of  the  faculties  mentioned 
In  the  section  in  times  of  national  emergency 
under  circumstances  In  which  we  would  not 
want  this  to  happen.  The  entitles  specified 
in  your  proposed  bill  are  not  cltlaens  of  a 
foreign  nation.  We  have  therefore  taken  the 
view  that  the  section  Is  not  applicable  to 
transfers  to  such  entitles.  Tour  proposed 
amendment  would  serve  to  affirm  that  view 
and  to  approprUtely  require  that  any  trans- 
fer by  a  State  or  any  other  entity  specified 
would  require  approval  imder  this  section. 

Section  40  provides  that  whenever  any  bill 
of  sale,  mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  convey- 
ance of  any  vessel,  or  part  thereof,  is  pre- 
sented to  any  Collector  of  Customs,  the  ven- 
dee, mortgagee,  or  transferee  shall  file  there- 
with a  written  declaration  setting  forth  the 
facts  with  respect  to  his  citizenship,  and  such 
other  facts  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 


requires,  showing  that  the  transaction  does 
not  involve  a  violation  of  sections  9  and  37. 

Your  proposed  amendment  would  clarlfv 
the  section.  '' 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920,  includina 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920— 

Section  37  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
1920,  provides  that  as  used  in  that  Act  the 
term  "citizen  of  the  United  States"  and  cer- 
tain other  terms  shall  have  the  meaninR 
assigned  to  them  in  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916.  There  is  at  present  no 
definition  of  "citizen  of  the  United  States' 
in  section  1  of  the  1916  Act. 

Section  1  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920 
Is  a  declaration  of  policy.  The  section  states 
that  it  Is  necessary  for  its  national  defense 
and  for  the  proper  growth  of  its  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  a  merchant  marine  of  cer- 
tain specified  characteristics  "ultimately  to 
be  owned  and  operated  privately  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  Ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  vessels  by  one  of  the  Governmental 
entities  specified  in  your  proposed  amend- 
ment would  not  be  private  ownership  and 
operation.  Your  proposed  amendment  there- 
fore. woiUd  not  affect  this  section. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  sell  vessels  to  citizens  of  the  United 
Statss,  and  section  6  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  sell  vessels  to  aliens 
These  two  sections,  however,  are  overridden 
by  section  510(J)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  which  provides  that  all  of  the  Sec- 
retary's merchant  vessels  shaU  be  placed 
in  the  national  defense  reserve  fleet  and  may 
be  sold  only  under  certain  specified  provi- 
sions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Your 
proposed  amendment  therefore  would  not  af- 
fect either  of  these  secUons  of  the  1920 
Act. 

Section  7  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  Investigate  and  determine  what 
steamship  lines  should  be  operated  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  to  sell 
vessels  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  this  purpose  and  if  a  satisfactory 
sale  cannot  be  arranged,  to  charter  vessels 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  would  be 
wUllng  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  Since  the 
chartering  authority  is  to  be  exercised  only 
If  a  satisfactory  sale  cannot  be  made  under 
the  1920  Act,  and  since  the  sales  authority 
has  been  abrogated  by  section  610 (J)  of  the 
1936  Act,  we  believe  the  chartering  authority 
under  section  7  of  the  1920  Act  cannot  now 
be  exercised.  Your  proposed  amendment 
therefore  would  not  affect  this  section. 

Section  22  provides  that  all  foreign-built 
vessels  admitted  to  American  registry  and 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
February  1,  1920,  and  all  forelgn-bulIt  ves- 
sels owned  by  the  United  States  on  June  6. 
1920,  when  sold  to  and  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  may  engage  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  so  long  as  they  continue  In  such 
ownership.  We  understand  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  docvmient  United  States-built 
vessels  owned  by  the  entitles  mentioned  In 
your  proposed  bill  for  operation  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  and  that  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  does  not  consider  such  opera- 
tion to  be  In  violation  of  the  coastwise  laws. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  views  of  those 
agencies  would  be  with  respect  to  the  docu- 
mentation and  operation  In  the  coastwise 
trade  under  existing  law  of  the  foreign-built 
vessels  described  in  section  22  of  the  1920 
Act.  if  in  fact  there  are  any  such  vessels. 
Under  your  proposed  bill,  such  vessels  owned 
by  the  entitles  mentioned  therein  would  be 
entitled  to  coastwise  privileges. 

Section  23  provides  that  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  after  June  5,  1920,  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  sells  a  vessel  that  was 
built  prior  to  January  1, 1914,  shall  be  exempt 
from  Income  taxes  on  the  proceeds  of  sale 
if  such  proceeds  are  used  to  construct  new 
vessels  in  American  shipyards.  Since  this  ten 
year  period  has  expired,  your  proposed 
amendment  would  not  affect  this  section. 
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Section  27  provides  that  no  merchandise 
shall  be  transported  by  water  or  by  land  and 
water,  either  directly  or  by  a  foreign  port, 
between  points  in  the  United  States  em- 
braced within  the  coastwise  laws,  in  any  ves- 
sel other  than  a  vessel  built  In  the  United 
States,  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Our  understanding  is  that 
the  Coast  Guard  will  document  a  vessel 
owned  by  one  of  the  entitles  mentioned  In 
your  proposed  amendment  for  operation  In 
the  coastwise  trade  and  that  the  United 
States  Ctistoms  Service  does  not  consider 
the  operation  of  such  a  vessel  In  that  trade 
to  be  a  violation  of  section  27.  Your  proposed 
amendment  therefore  would  not  affect  this 
section  except  to  clarify  it. 

Section  30  Is  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920. 
Subsection  D(a)  (6)  of  that  section  requires 
the  mortgagee  of  a  preferred  ship  mortgage 
on  an  American  fiag  vessel  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Subsection  0(d)  provides 
that  no  rights  under  a  ship  mortgage  on  an 
American  flag  vessel  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Subsection  0(e)  provides  that 
no  bond,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
which  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  an  Ameri- 
can flag  vessel  of  which  a  trustee  is  mort- 
gagee shall  be  Issued,  transferred,  or  assigned 
to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  approved  the  trustee,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Is  required  to  approve  the 
trustee  if  the  tnuttee  meets  specified  mini- 
mum requirements.  Subsection  0<f)  pro- 
vides that  no  American  flag  vessel  shall  be 
sold  by  order  of  a  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  any  suit  In  rem  In  admiralty 
to  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  way  the  Issue  whether  the  en- 
titles mentioned  In  your  proposed  amend- 
ment are  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  would  arise.  .  .  . 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2139.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  to  Morris  L.  Porter,  Seldovla, 
Alaska.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation which  I  Introduce  today  would 
quiet  title  to  83.52  acres  of  land  now  In 
dispute  between  Morris  K  Porter  of 
Seldovla.  Alaska,  and  five  grand- 
daughters of  the  late  Anisum  Alexander- 
off. 

In  1931.  Anisum  Alexanderoff  was 
Issued  an  Indian  allotment  which  con- 
veyed this  land  to  him  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  could  not  be  alienated 
or  sold  without  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  In  1945,  Mr. 
Alexanderoff  died  and  Morris  L.  Porter 
purchased  the  subject  properiiy  in  good 
faith  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner  who 
was  administrator  of  Mr,  Alexanderoff's 
estate.  Mr.  Porter  moved  onto  the  prop- 
erty and  over  the  years  has  made  several 
Improvements. 

In  1953,  Mr.  Porter  discovered  that  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  had  no  authority  over 
probating  Mr.  Alexanderoff's  estate,  since 
such  authority  was  vested  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Porter  began  his  long,  arduous  attempt  to 
obtain  clear  title.  To  complicate  matters, 
in  1955  It  was  discovered  tbat  Mr. 
Alexanderoff  had  a  surviving  widow, 
Agnes  Alexanderoff,  who  legally  was  the 


sole  heir  of  Mr.  Alexanderoff's  estate  and 
was  entitled  to  the  83.52  acres. 

In  1961.  Agnes  Alexanderoff  died  and 
in  1971  it  appeared  that  this  matter 
might  finally  be  resolved.  However,  in 
1972,  it  was  discovered  that  Mrs.  Alex- 
anderoff had  five  daughters  by  a  previous 
marriage  and  it  was  determined  that 
each  inherited  an  undivided  share  in  her 
estate  consisting  of  Anisum  Alexander- 
off's Native  allotment  of  83.52  acres  of 
land. 

Mr.  President,  Mi-.  Porter  has  been 
residing  on  this  property  since  his  orig- 
inal purchase  in  1945.  However,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  enjoy  clear  title  to  this 
land  due  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Alex- 
anderoff's hell's  and  to  the  interest  of 
the  U.S.  Government  as  trustee. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today  would  re- 
solve this  matter  once  and  for  all.  It 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  title 
in  these  83.52  acres  to  Morris  L.  Porter. 
It  would  further  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange  any  interest  in  this 
property  held  by  the  heirs  of  Anisum 
Alexanderoff. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed,  to 
Mcnris  L.  Porter.  Seldovla,  Alaska,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  property  known  as  UjS.  Survey 
No.  1811,  containing  S3 .52  acres,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  official  plat  thereof  in  the 
Seldovla  Recording  District,  Third  Judicial 
District,  State  of  Alaska,  Including  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  acquired  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  acquire,  by  piirchase  or  ex- 
change, any  right,  title,  or  interest  In  or  to 
the  property  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  which  may  be  held  by  the  heirs 
of  Anisum  Alexanderoff  or  Agnes  Alexander- 
off, both  deceased,  on  the  date  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly and  timely  Implementation  of  cer- 
tain requirements  of  law  concerning 
develoiMnent  of  high-speed  rail  transpor- 
tation in  the  Northeast  Corridor.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

CORRIDOR  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  Or  1975 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Corridor  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1975.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  the  necessary 
implementation  of  the  long  overdue 
Northeast  Corridor  project,  which  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973.  It  Is  intended  to  serve 


as  a  focus  for  discussion  at  hearings  to 
be  held  on  this  portion  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  on  Friday,  July  25.  Legislation 
implementing  the  Northeast  Corridor 
project  will  form  one  of  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  necessary  final  system 
plan  implementing  legislation  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  midwest  and 
northeast  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  the  Northeast  Corridor 
contains  20  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  and  only  2  percent  of 
the  land  area.  The  major  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  areas  in  the  corridor 
contain  almost  38  million  of  the  corri- 
dor's 44  million  residents.  Mr.  President, 
$15  million  of  detailed  studies  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  over  the 
last  decade  have  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  the  most  cost  efiQcient, 
energy  e£Qcient,  and  ecologically  com- 
patible way  of  improving  transportation 
in  the  Northetist  Corridor  is  to  improve 
rail  service.  A  plan  has  been  formulated 
by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
to  do  that,  and  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  requires  the  UJS.  Rail- 
way Association  to  include  such  a  plan 
as  part  of  the  final  system  jAaa.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
assm-e  that  that  plan  is  implemented  in 
a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislative  proposal 
is  intended  as  a  conceptual  framework 
for  hearings  that  will  be  held  soon  to  de- 
termine the  optimal  legislative  striKture 
for  the  financing,  operation,  develop- 
ment and  timing  of  Improvements  on  the 
corridor  properties.  Once  a  conceptual 
framework  is  decided  upon  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  it  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  final  system  plan  implementing 
legislation  and  the  necessary  conforming 
amendments  will  be  made  in  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Corridor  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1975  be  printed  In  the 
Record  so  that  those  who  wish  to  may 
review  it  In  time  for  hearings  on  this 
matter,  on  July  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2140 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemltled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Corridor  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1976". 

DECLABATION    OF    POLICT 

Bbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  special  leg- 
islation Is  necessary  to  eSecttiate  the  orderly 
and  timely  implementation  of  improved 
high-speed  raU  passenger  service  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  as  required  by  Act  of 
Congress  In  section  206(a)  (3)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-236  (45  U.S.C.  716(a)(3)).  The  Congress 
further  finds  that  such  Implementation  is 
In  the  public  Interest  and  of  the  highest 
public  importance  to  save  money,  to  con- 
serve energy,  and  to  promote  and  enhance 
Interstate  commerce.  It  Is  therefore  declared 
to  be  the  purpose  of  Congress  In  this  Act  to 
establish  a  special  and  llmlted-llfe  Corpo- 
ration for  the  sole  purpose  of  completing 
the  required  Improvements  on  schedule, 
while  assuring  continuous  raU  service 
through  the  period  of  oonttruction  and  im- 
provement, and  to  direct  that  the  Oorpe  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  fosotion  as 
construction  manager  for  such  Corporation. 
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See.  3.  (a)  EVTASUSHKKMT. — There  is  es- 
tablished. In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  an  Incorporated  nonprofit 
association  to  be  known  as  the  Corridor  De- 
velopment Corporation  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Corporation") . 

lb)  ABSinnsTBATioK. — The  Corporation 
5haU  be  directed  by  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. The  individuals  designated,  pursuant 
to  subeecUon  (d)  (2)  of  this  section,  as  the 
Government  members  of  such  Board  shall 
b»  deemed  the  Incorporators  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  shall  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  Association.  They  shall 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  (1)  to  es- 
tablish the  Corporation,  inclxjdlng  filing  of 
articles  of  incorporation,  and  serving  as  an 
acting  Board  of  Directors  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  In- 
CMporatlon  of  the  Corporation;  and  (2)  to 
terminate  the  Corporation  upon  certifica- 
tion by  the  construction  manager  for  such 
Corporation  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  that  the  goals  of  such 
Corporation  have  been  achieved,  Including 
filing  of  articles  of  dissolution  and  distribu- 
tion of  any  assets. 

(c)  Stattts.— The  Corporation  shall  be  a 
government  corporation  of  the  District  of 
CoItunbU  subject,  to  the  extent  not  incon- 
aUtent  with  this  Act,  to  the  District  of  Co- 
l\unbl»  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
■ec.  W-IOOl  et  seq.).  Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  employees  of  the  Corporation  shall 
not  be  deemed  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(d)  BoAXo  OT  CoMMissioNTss. — ^The  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Corporations  shall 
eoQMSt  of  IS  individuals,  as  foUows: 

(1)  the  Cbatnnan,  a  qualified  individual 
who  shall  be  apppolnted  by  the  President, 
by  and  wltli  the  advice  *ad  consent  of  the 
Senate; 

(2)  three  Government  members,  who  shall 
bethe  Secretary  of  Transportation;  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Railway  As- 
soolstlon.  and  the  President  of  the  National 
1i»anmA  Paaeenger  Corporation;  and 

(3)  eleven  nongovernment  members  who 
shaU  be  ^pointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  tbe  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
on  the  f  oUowli>g  baals — 

(A)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied IndlTldoals  recommended  by  the  Aaso- 
clatlon  of  American  Railroads  or  its  successor 
who  are  representatives  of  common  carriers 
by  railroad; 

(B)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quaU- 
fled  tadtyfdoala  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congnas  of 
Industrial  Organizations  or  its  successor  who 
ere  representative  of  railroad  labor; 

(C)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  the  Oot- 
emor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; 

(D)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  qual- 
ified Individuals  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations: 

(B>  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  qual- 
ified Individuals  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Connecticut; 

(P)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  qual- 
ified Individuals  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  New  York; 

(0)  one  to  be  selected  txxaa  a  list  of  qual- 
ified Individuals  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey; 

<H)  one  to  be  selected  from  a  Ust  of  quaU> 
fled  IndlTldiials  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vanU; 

(1)  OD*  to  be  etieetMl  from  •  Ust  of  auall- 
fled  intfleldwls  neonuDMidsd  by  the  Gov- 
wnor  at  tte  State  «(  DtUwan: 

.^*f*.^  ••  *•  '""*'*  **"■»  •  llat  of  qual- 
UM  tadindwto  rsnwiimiiliiil  by  the  Gov- 
eraor  of  tbe  State  of  Karylaad: 
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(K>  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  qual- 
ified individuals  recommended  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  used  m  this  paragraph,  a  list  of  quali- 
fied individuals  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  individuals. 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
who  Is  not  otherwise  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Govertmient  may  receive  $150  per 
diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(e)  Terms  of  Ofticb. — The  terms  of  oflfice 
of  the  nongovernment  members  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  except  for  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  paragraphs  (3)  (A) 
and  (3)  (B)  of  this  section,  shall  expire  90 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
ofllce  of  the  Governor  or  Mayor  who  recom- 
mended such  appointment  to  the  President. 
The  terms  of  office  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  such  paragraphs  (3)  (A)  and 
(8)  (B)  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  3  years  or 
upon  termination  of  the  Corporation,  which- 
ever occurs  first.  Successors  to  members  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
members. 

(f)  QuoauM.— Beginning  45  days  after  the 
date  of  incorporation  of  the  Corporation,  six 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  any  function  of  the  Corporation. 

(g)  General  Manager. — The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners shall  appoint  a  qualified  individ- 
ual to  serve  as  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Corporation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 
The  General  Manager  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  compensation 
paid  to  the  President  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation. 

(h)  CoNsrraxrcnoN  Manager. — The  Board 
of  Commissioners  shall  appoint  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  to  serve  as 
the  Construction  Manager  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

POWERS  AND  DT7T1ES  OF  THE  CORPOBATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Oentkal. — To  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose Of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to- 
ll) have  succession  In  Its  corporate  name 
until  the  date  <rf  termination  m  accordance 
with  secUon  3(b)  (2)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  adopt  and  xise  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shaU  be  JudlclaUy  noticed; 

(3)  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  defend. 
In  the  name  of  the  Corporation  and  through 
Its  own  attorneys; 

(4)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
In  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
its  power  exercised; 

(5)  enter  Into  and  Implement  such  con- 
tracts and  agreements  as  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  conduct  of  Its  functions; 

(6)  determine  the  qualifications,  appoint, 
assign  the  duties,  fix  the  compensation,  and 
ovMsee  the  effectiveness  of  such  full-time 
and  part-time  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  Its  functions,  without 
regard  for  the  civil  service  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

(7)  conduct  Its  affairs,  carry  on  operations, 
and  maintain  offices  in  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive manner  practicable; 

(8)  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  the 
right  to  use  railroad  rights-of-way  between 
Boston,  Massachusetts  and  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  suitable  for  improved  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor; 

(9)  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  In  the 
manner  set  forth  In  section  306(d)  (1)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.8.C.  306 
(d)(1))  any  other  lands  and  properties 
deraoed  by  It  to  be  necessary  to  Improve  such 
•ervlc*,  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  avaa- 
aUe  therefor; 


(10)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  exchange 
gift,  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  and  hold' 
maintain,  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  real  or  personal  property,  tangible  and 
Intangible,  Including  rights  to  use  railroad 
rights-of-way  and  interests  therein,  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Corporation  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  (including  property  necessary  for  the 
realignment  of  track,  and  for  the  InstaUa- 
tlon.  Improvement,  or  operation  of  com- 
munications, power,  or  other  facilities  and 
equipment  needed  to  provide  Improved  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service  In  such  Cor- 
ridor) ; 

(11)  provide  for  the  continuous  mainte- 
nance of  raU  freight  and  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice in  and  through  the  Jurisdictions  Involved 
pending  the  completion  of  the  construction 
and  Improvement  activities  required  by  this 
Act; 

(12)  prepare  and  obtain  specifications,  de- 
signs, and  prototypes,  and  obtain  (by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  otherwise)  sufficient  rolling 
stock  adequate  for  Improved  high-speed  rail 
passenger  service  in  such  Corridor,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  need  for  passenger  comfort, 
energy-use  minimization,  and  low  operating 
cost; 

(13)  direct  the  Implementation  of  such 
Improvements  In  railroad  rights  of  way  In 
such  Corridor  as  are  necessary  to  achieve, 
as  rapidly  as  practicable,  the  goal  established 
by  Congress  In  section  20e(a)  (3)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
U.S.C.  7ie(a)(3)): 

(14)  acquire,  construct.  Improve,  and  In- 
stall such  terminal,  communications,  power, 
roadbed,  public  and  private  grade  crossings 
and  tunnels,  and  bridges,  and  other  equip- 
ment and  facilities  over  such  rights  of  way 
as  are  appropriate  to  the  providing  of  such 
Improved  high-speed  rail  passenger  service 
for  the  largest  number  of  persons  at  reason- 
able cost; 

(15)  enter  Into  operating  agreements  with 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
the  Consolidated  RaU  Corporation,  regional 
and  local  transportation  agencies,  and  other 
entities,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure 
that  essential  freight,  intercity  passenger, 
and  commuter  passenger  rail  services  are 
continuously  provide  In  and  through  such 
Corridor; 

(16)  adopt  and  amend  as  necessary  an 
operating  charter  for  rail  operation  within 
such  Corridor; 

(17)  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  or 
other  carrier  for  the  operation  of  intercity 
raU  passenger  service  over  the  rights  of  way 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  under  this  Act. 
Any  such  agreement  shall  Include  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers consider  necessary  to  enable  the  Corpora- 
tion to  recover,  from  total  revenues  received 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  all  operating  costs 
and  to  the  extent  possible  to  make  payments 
of  interest  and  principal  on  obligations  is- 
sued under  section  6  of  this  Act.  The  Cor- 
poration may  enter  Into  agreements  for  (A) 
the  continuation  of  freight  or  other  passen- 
ger service  over  such  rights  of  way  in  return 
for  adequate  consideration  from  other  rail- 
roads; (B)  the  maintenance  of  the  rights-of- 
way;  (C)  the  provision  and  operation  of 
communications  and  related  equipment 
needed  for  safe  and  efficient  operations.  The 
Corporation  shall  not  be  deemed  a  common 
carrier  by  railroad,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1 
(3) ) ,  and  it  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  pro- 
vision of  that  Act.  With  respect  to  operations 
over  the  rights-of-way  acquired  imder  this 
Act,  neither  the  National  Rallmirt  Passenger 
Corporation  nor  any  other  passenger  carrier 
with  whom  the  Cotporatton  contracts  for 
service  shall  be  subject  to  any  provision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (4§  U.S.O.  1 
et  seq.); 
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(18)  assist  and  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Corporation's  construction  manager;  and 

(19)  transfer  all  assets  and  liabilities,  upon 
termination,  to  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation. 

(b)  DxrriBs — In  addition  to  Its  duties  and 
I  espouElbllitles  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall — 

\\)  develop  and  apply  an  equitable  for- 
mula for  fvUly  allocating  all  of  the  costs  in- 
curred by  it  in  the  discharge  of  its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act,  other  than  costs  in- 
curred prior  to  December  31,  1983  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  4  (a)  ;13)  cr  (a)  (14) ; 

(2)  Implement  the  Corridor  Development 
Plan  as  approved  by  the  Construction  Man- 
ager and  the  Board  of  Commissioners;  and 

(3)  make  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  such  reports  as  he  requests 
regarding  implementation  of  the  Corridor 
Development  Plan. 

(c)  Taxation. — Any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  Corporation,  including  any  Im- 
provements thereon,  are  expressly  exempt 
from  taxation  in  any  form  or  manner  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  by 
the  District  of  Colvunbla.  The  Corporation 
shall,  however,  make  payments  iu  lieu  of 
property  taxes:  Provided,  IHat  such  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  any  nondiscriminatory  taxes  which  would 
have  been  payable  with  respect  to  such 
property  in  the  condition  that  it  was  In 
when  acquired  by  the  Corporation. 

(d)  Environment AL  Impact. — No  provision 
of  the  National  Environment  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2)  (c))  shall  apply  to 
any  action  taken  by  or  any  activities  of  the 
Corporation. 

FINANCINC 

Sks.  8.  (a)  Oenerai,. — ^The  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  Issue,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  terms  and 
conditions,  and  to  have  outstanding  at  any 
time  bonds  and  other  obligations  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor properties  necessary  for  the  itaple- 
mentatlon  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Such 
obligations  may  have  such  maturitiea  and 
bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  may  be  redeented,  at  the  option  of  such 
Board,  prior  to  maturity  In  the  manner  stip- 
ulated therein.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
such  obligations  that  may  be  leeued  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  81/)00,000,000. 

(b)  BaoBT-TERM  FmaiTciNG. — ^The  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized,  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  borrow 
on  short  term  notes  to  meet  c^jerating  ex- 
penses. 

(c)  ITlPGBADiNG  Loans. — Tlie  Corporation 
shall  receive  sufficient  revenues  from  the  Na- 
tional RaOroad  Passenger  Corporation,  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation,  and  other  oper- 
ating entitles  to  meet  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  Tlie  Oarparatla&  aball  receive 
from  the  Secretary  of  Tranqxirtatlon  soffl- 
olent  funds  (not  to  exceed  84,000,000)  from 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  financed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  meet 
capital  requirements  for  upgrading  the  Cor- 
ridor and  making  necessary  Improvements 
pursuant  to  the  Corridor  Development  Plan. 

(d)  OxANTs  TO  Local  Oovernuknts. — ^The 
Corporatl<Ni  Is  authorized  to  provide  grants 
to  States  In  the  Corridor  and  to  political 
subdivisions  of  such  States  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  projects  to  develop  and 
renovate  portions  of  stations  and  related 
properties,  including  parking  facilities,  that 
are  not  otherwise  funded  under  this  Act. 

(a)  Spbcial  Financing. — ^Whenever  the 
moneys  available  to  the  Coriwratlon  are  in- 
sufficieut  to  satisfy  the  obligations  Issued  by 
It  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Corporation  shall  Issue  to  the  Secretary  at 
the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
Maturities  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 


conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such 
Secretary.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Corporation  from 
funds  appropriated  under  section  6  of  this 
Aot.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  cuiTent  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance 
thereof.  Such  Secretary  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All 
iedeniptlou.s,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Tieasmy  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOB   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  of  Tran^>ortaiion;  for  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  in  connection  with  the 
Corridor  Development  Project  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army;  for  designing,  engineer- 
ing, and  testing  expenses  associated  with  the 
acquisition  of  rolling  stock  and  real  prop- 
erty for  such  Corridor;  and  for  those  ex- 
penses Incurred  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Corporation.  Such  funds  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000,000,  and  shall  be  in  addition 
to  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1965,  as  amended  (49  U.6.C. 
1631  et  seq.). 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Holungs)  : 

S.  2142.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  transfer  the  NS 
Savannah  to  Patriot's  Point  Development 
Authority,  an  agency  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Referi-ed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  summer  of  1972.  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  estab- 
lished a  committee  to  determine  if  a 
naval  museum  should  be  established  In 
South  Carolina.  The  committee  made  a 
report  to  the  Governor  and  General  As- 
sembly in  January  1973,  recommending 
Uiat  a  museum  be  established  in  Charies- 
twi,  on  approximately  500  acres  of  land, 
bordering  on  Charleston  Harbor,  to  be 
taken  as  Patriot's  Point 

The  committee  also  recommended  tliat 
a  State  authority  be  established  to  build 
the  museum  and  to  develop  the  re- 
mainder of  Patriot's  Point.  The  General 
Anembly  passed  a  bm  creating  the 
Patriot's  Point  Development  Authority, 
and  it  was  signed  by  Gov.  John  C.  West 
in  April  1973. 

On  February  28, 1975,  the  U.S.  Senate 
passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9, 
a  resolution  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Naval  and  Maritime  Museum 
at  Patriot's  Point.  This  resolution  is 
presently  imder  consideration  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  in  the 
Subcommittee  for  Military  Installations. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to 
the  Senat  that  the  Museum  Is  progress- 
ing well  as  It  nears  Its  opening  date  on 
October  13,  1975.  the  200th  bli-thday  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  The  museum  is  to  be  com- 
prised substantially  of  a  series  of  decom- 
missioned ships,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
aircraft  carrier  US8  Yorktoum.  which 
was  just  recently  berthed  at  Patriot's 
Point. 


The  NS  Savannah,  the  world's  first 
nuclear-powered  merchant  vessel,  would 
be  an  Important  educational  addition  to 
the  museum.  In  1073,  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  proposed  to  support  the  NS 
Savannah  as  an  historic  museum.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  city  was  unable  to  make 
the  necessary  legal  and  financial  ar- 
rangements and  the  Savannah  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  transferred  to  the  Reserve 
Merchant  Fleet  at  Beaufort,  Tex.,  hi  late 
August. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  Patriot's  Point 
Development  Autliority.  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  Senator  HoLLmcs  and  myself  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  transfer  the  NS  Savan- 
nah to  the  Patriot's  Point  Naval  and 
Maritime  Museum. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  laws 
governing  the  regulation  and  disposi- 
tion of  nuclear  reactors  require  that  the 
ship's  reactor  remain  under  control  of 
the  Government.  Accordingly  section  3 
of  tlie  bill  is  a  provision  to  permit  appro- 
priate agieements  with  tlie  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  to  comply  with  those 
laws. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  tliis  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and,  in  view  of  the  Savannah's 
scheduled  transfer  to  the  Reserve  Mer- 
chant Fleet,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
immediate  and  favorable  consideration 
to  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows! 

S.  2142 

Beii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Reprksentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Arn/rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
wnhetanding  the  provisions  of  section  610(  J) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  VS.C. 
1160(J) ),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized, within  one  year  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  transfer  to  Patriot's  Point 
Development  Authority,  an  agency  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  the  N.S.  Savannah 
without  monetary  consideration,  to  be  used 
as  a  museum  ship  and  for  other  public  pur- 
poses, but  not  for  tranq;>ortatlon,  together 
with  such  of  her  fixtures,  tackle,  apparel, 
furnishings,  and  equipment  as  the  Secretary' 
of  Commerce,  in  his  discretion,  determines. 

Sec.  2.  In  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
the  vessel  authorieed  by  section  1  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  towing  the 
veeset  to  a  site  at  Patriot's  Pomt  in  Charles- 
ton harlx>r,  South  Carolina. 

Seo.  3.  Upon  transfer  of  the  vessel 
authorized  by  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  appropriate  agreements  with  agen- 
cies of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  provide 
for  control  and  disposition  of  the  nuclear 
reactor  materials  remaining  in  the  vessel,  as 
i-equired  by  law. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  him- 
self, Mr.  TUHHET,  Mr.   Beall, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Bucki-et.  Mr. 
Chubs,  Mr.  Pawkiw,  Mr.  Pong, 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Hdm- 
PHKT,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Mansfieu),  Mr.  Mon- 
OALB,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  HncH 
Scon,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Yotmc) : 
6.  2145.  A  bOl  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  in  order  to  as- 
sist local  educational  agencies  to  pro- 
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vide  public  education  to  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  refugee  children,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

tSP^'/^-IIKA   P.TTVOrr    CHILORFN    A=?.ISTANCE    ACT 
OF    197S 

M' .  CRANSTON.  TJr.  Pi'esident.  Sen- 
ator TuNNET  and  I  inti-oduce.  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  Indochina  Refugee 
Children  Assistance  Act  of  1975.  The  bill 
will  reimburse  public  schools  for  tlie  ini- 
tial costs  of  educating  Vietna.nese  and 
Cambodian  refugee  children. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  jokied  m  thi.s 
effort  by  tlie  distingiiislied  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Maksfield>  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  and  15  others. 
This  bipartisan  measure  arises  from 
our  deep  concern  that  schools  across  the 
country — already  in  grave  financial  con- 
dition— will  be  unable  to  assume  tlie  sud- 
den costs  of  educating  additional  chil- 
dren this  fall,  childi-en  whose  presence 
in  the  schools  was  not  anticipated  at  the 
time  budgets  for  the  coming  school  year 
were  planned.  If  everj'  school-age  refu- 
gee child  enters  school  this  fall— and  a 
substantial  number  will— the  national 
cost — based  on  an  average  of  $1,260  per 
student,  plus  $300  for  special  assistance 
programs — would  reach  some  $71  million 
In  the  first  year  alone. 

Mr.  President,  all  States  but  Mississip- 
pi— and  that  one  instance  is  under  court 
challenge — ^have  corapulsorj'  school  at- 
tendance laws.  Children  must  attend  and 
schools  must  provide  educaticwial  serv- 
ices, from  teachers  to  textbooks,  regard- 
less of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
school  district. 

In  California,  for  example,  tiie  State 
must  pay.  to  each  local  education  agency, 
about  $500  per  child  for  each  pupil  en- 
rolled at  the  start  of  school.  The  money 
must  be  paid,  by  State  law,  to  the  schools 
regardless  of  the  number  of  children  or 
their  origin.  Similarly,  State  law  In  Cali- 
fornia— as  in  other  States— mandates 
that  each  school  educate  every  school- 
age  child.  If  either  State  or  local  educa- 
tion agencies  do  not  have  surplus  funds 
to  cover  the  additional  students,  then 
existing  education  programs  must  be  cut 
back  in  order  to  absorb  the  extra  casts. 
At  the  same  time,  in  their  struggle  to 
meet  additional  costs  in  the  coning 
school  year,  schools  will  be  looking  to 
their  tax  base  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enues. Over  50  percent— in  California 
58.5  percent — of  most  school  costs  are 
paid  by  property  owners  under  the  prop- 
erty tax.  That  means  that  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  educating  each  refugee 
child— unless  Federal  help  is  forthcom- 
Ing— wUl  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
property  taxpayer,  already  by  far  the 
most  overburdened  tax  group  In  the 
country. 

Any  assimiption  that  the  prc^erty  tax- 
payer can.  or  will,  write  a  blank  check 
for  additional  burdens  brought  on  di- 
rectly by  Federal  poUcy— and  the  reloca- 
tion program  clearly  is  Federal  policy- 
is  Incorrect,  insensitive,  and  grossly  xm- 
fair. 

The  provision  of  Federal  funds  to  help 
meet  the  urgent  potential  scope  of  the 
refugee  education  program  is  essential 
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for  other  reasons  as  well.  On  May  8.  by  a 
vote  of  91  to  1,  the  Senate  adopted  a  res- 
olution of  welcome  to  the  refugees,  au- 
thored by  Senator  James  B.  Ailen  and 
me.  Several  days  later,  the  Congress 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  a  bill 
authorizing  $405  miUion  in  emergency 
moneys  to  aid  in  refugee  relocation:  $30 
million  of  that  total  was  designated  for 
"bilingual  and  vocational  training" — a 
term  we  later  learned  was  interpreted  bv 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  being  primarily  for  the 
language  and  vocational  training  of 
refugee  adults.  No  other  monej's  for  edu- 
cation were  provided  londer  that  bill. 

During  the  Senate  debate,  I  expressed 
to  the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  my  concern  over  the  need  for  ade- 
quate provision  of  education  funds  for 
refugee  children.  In  response.  Senator 
Sparkman  told  me  that  the  committee, 
during  its  consideration  of  the  bill,  "was 
very  much  aware  of  the  potential  refugee 
Impact  on  schools."  and  he  quoted  from 
the  committee  report: 

The  Committee  anticipates  that  HEW  will 
develop  procedures  to  insure  that  local  com- 
munities will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  re- 
settlement of  refugees. 

I  said  at  the  time: 

If  the  federal  government — specifically  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—fails, in  my  Judgment,  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibUities  In  full,  I  wUl  Introduce  legisla- 
tion ...  to  assure  that  our  already  over- 
burdened property  taxpayers  will  not  suffer 
under  new,  federally  caused  financial  respon- 
sibilities. 

Over  the  past  2  months  I  have  moni- 
tored carefully  the  actions  and  plans  of 
the  Department  toward  provision  of  ade- 
quate education  moneys  and  services.  I 
have  been  very  disappointed.  On  Wednes- 
day. July  16,  Senator  Tunney  and  I  met 
with  Julia  Taft,  Director  of  the  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Indochina,  the  ad- 
ministering agency  for  refugee  progi-ams. 
In  this  discussion,  it  became  clear  that 
we  were  in  considerable  disagreement 
over  the  refugee  impact  on  schools.  The 
administration  sees  just  a  scattering  of 
refugee  children  throughout  the  schools. 
In  areas  of  extreme  Impaction,  HEW 
proposes  a  one-time  payment  of  $300  per 
refugee  child. 

I  believe  this  policy  is  neither  realistic 
nor  fair.  It  Ignores  the  potential  for  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  refugee  children  to 
be  present  In  the  pubUc  schools  this  fall 
or  later  in  the  school  year.  It  skirts  the 
firm  promise  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  avoid  financial  hardship  hi  local 
communities.  And  it  ignores  cutbacks  in 
school  programs  that  may  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  accommodate  addi- 
tional children. 

In  House  debate  on  the  refugee  assist- 
ance bill  in  May,  Congresswoman  Patsy 
Mink,  speaking  from  her  experience  as 
representative  of  a  State  with  substan- 
tial immigration  each  year,  said: 

When  we  bring  in  a  student  from  a  foreign 
area  who  is  completely  unfamiliar  with  not 
only  our  language,  but  our  ways,  our  culture, 
our  government,  and  our  school  system.  It  Is 
going  to  require  a  comprehensive  program  to 
make  that  chUd  quickly  a  part  of  our  com- 
munity. 

Mrs.  Mink  went  on  to  say: 


I  am  sure  that  Is  the  intention  of  this 
body,  to  make  It  possible  for  these  young 
chUdren  to  become  integrated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  going  to  require  special  atten- 
tion, special  education  in  bilingual  programs 
and  bicuUural  activities. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  And  I  believe 
eveiy  Member  of  Congres.*!  who  has  had 
experience  with  schools  and  school  prob- 
lems will  recognize  the  truth  of  these 
wordy.  I  believe  Members  of  Congress  will 
also  realize  that  projected  administra- 
tion policy,  allowuig  no  more  than  token 
reimbur.^ement  of  the  costs  of  educatinti 
school-age  refugee  cliildren.  carries  the 
potential  for  grave  financial  hardship 
and  community  dissension  when  the  real 
impact  of  educating  refugee  children  hits 
home,  and  hits  liard. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  mgency  of 
the  problem.  Senator  Tunney  and  I  in- 
troduce the  Indochina  Refugee  Children 
Assistance  Act  of  1975.  and  we  m-ge  its 
immediate  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  6 
of  this  year  I  introduced,  along  witli 
Senator  Cranston,  S.  1661 — a  bill  to 
amend  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962  to  authorize  resettle- 
ment assistance  for  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  refugees.  In  a  floor  statement 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  that  State  and  local 
governments  in  particular  geographical 
areas  of  this  country  might  be  forced  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  an  es- 
sentially Federal  burden.  Senator  Cran- 
ston, too,  expressed  his  concern  in  this 
regard.  In  response,  we  were  both  as- 
sured by  Ambassador  L.  Dean  Brown,  the 
Indochma  Task  Force  Director,  that  this 
would  not  be  the  case.  Unfortunately, 
our  fears  have  been  borne  out. 

Last  week  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  released  its  pol- 
icy guidelines  for  reimbursement  of 
States  and  locaUtles  in  assisting  refugee 
resettlement.  Two  aspects  of  that  pro- 
gram merit  support — medical  assistance 
and  financial  aid — and  I  commend  the 
Department  for  its  initiative.  Under  those 
guideUnes,  the  Federal  Government 
would  assume  100  percent  of  medical 
costs  through  the  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  100  percent  of  financial  assist- 
ance based  upon  State  AFDC  standards. 
There  is  one  area  where,  however,  the 
projected  Federal  assistance  falls  far 
short  of  esthnated  needs.  This  is  in  edu- 
cation. Under  the  Secretary's  plan,  the 
Federal  Government  would  provide 
emergency  educational  assistance  to 
school  districts  which  were  severely  im- 
pacted— in  other  words,  where  the  ref- 
ugee student  population  exceeded  either 
100  students  or  1  percent  of  the  total 
student  population — ^whichever  is  less. 

If  that  minimum  requirement  is  met, 
the  school  district  would  then  qualify  for 
grants  of  between  $200  and  $300  for  each 
refugee  pupil  in  excess  of  the  minimum. 
HEW  estimates  that  the  total  cost  of  this 
1-year  program  would  be  between  $6  and 
$10  million. 

This  past  Wednesday,  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  I  met  with  Mrs.  Julia  Vadala 
Taft,  Ambassador  Brown's  successor,  to 
express  our  concern  about  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  adequately 
support    State    and    local    educational 
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needs.  Mrs.  Taft  and  several  HEW  edu- 
cation officials  who  accompanied  her 
indicated  that  HEW's  position  had  not 
changed. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  plan  is 
clearly  inadequate  and  if  we  let  it  stand 
it  could  precipitate  a  crisis  of  disastrous 
proportions  in  school  districts  where 
large  numbers  of  refugees  choose  to  re- 
settle. In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is 
estimated  tliat  it  will  take  almost  $1,600 
per  yeax  per  refugee  pupil  to  provide  an 
adequate  education.  Adopting  the  100- 
student  minimum,  this  would  mean  that 
a  school  district  would  have  to  spend  over 
$160,000  for  refugee  student  education 
before  it  even  became  eligible  for  Fed- 
ei-al  aid  which  would  then  only  amount 
to  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  educating  those 
children.  I  am  certain  I  do  not  have  to 
explain  what  a  shortfall  of  the  magnitude 
of  $160,000  would  mean  to  the  average 
school  district  in  this  country  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet. 

The  Federal  Government  simply  can- 
not turn  its  back  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  their  efforts  to  aid  refugees. 
From  the  begiiming  I  have  supported 
efforts  to  ease  the  absorption  of  Vietnam- 
ese and  Cambodians  into  this  society. 

But  I  continue  to  believe  that  this  Is 
essentially  a  Federal  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  hitend  to  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  as  the  Federal  Government  slilf  ts 
a  burden  for  which  it  is  primarily  re- 
sponsiMe  onto  hard-pressed  State  and 
local  scliool  systems.  If  this  Nation  does. 
in  fact,  have  a  responsibility  for  these 
emigres — and  I  believe  we  do — then  It  is 
incumbent  that  we  propose  a  workable 
program  which  recognizes  the  essentially 
national  character  of  Uie  proi)lem  and 
which  minimizes  the  adverse  economic 
impact  on  State  and  local  governments. 

Therefore,  I  am  again  Joining  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Senator  Cranston 
in  introducing  legislation  to  further 
amend  the  refugee  assistance  program. 
Under  our  bin,  tlie  Federal  Government 
would  fund  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  ref- 
ugee education  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  in 
the  transition  period  1977 — for  totals  of 
$71  million  and  $18.25  million  respec- 
tively. This  authorization  would  decline 
to  50  percent  or  $36.25  million  in  fiscal 
1977  as  the  refugees  themselves  become 
taxpaying  citizens  and  the  States  be- 
come more  able  to  finance  the  burden 
from  their  own  revenues.  Following  fiscal 
year  1977  the  program  would  be  phased 
out.  The  total  2-year  cost  would  be  $125.5 
million. 

Under  our  measure,  the  grants  to 
State  and  local  education  agencies  would 
be  based  upon  full  funding  for  each  ref- 
ugee student  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
17  inclusive  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
the  per  pupil  cost  of  education  in  that 
State,  declining  according  to  the  sched- 
ule above.  The  estimated  authorizations 
are  calculated  from  the  average  national 
per  pupil  cost  of  $1,260  per  year  plus 
the  HEW  estimate  of  $300  per  year  per 
pupil  for  special  refugee  education  needs. 
The  total  number  of  refugee  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  17  inclusive  was 
estimated  as  45,000 — also  based  upon 
HEW  data. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not 


another  open-ended  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  one-shot  authorization 
designed  to  speed  the  assimilation  of 
these  refugees  Into  our  educational  sys- 
tem while  minimizing  the  dislocation  to 
our  local  school  systems.  In  my  talks 
with  local  and  State  representatives  I 
have  been  impressed  with  their  willing- 
ness to  do  their  fair  share,  to  face  a 
dilemma  which  could  involve  difficulties 
far  beyond  the  mere  financial  cost  of 
teaching  the  refugees  and  providing 
them  with  education  facilities.  But  these 
officials  are  rightly  concerned  that  the 
added  financial  bui'den  will  have  a  seri- 
ous adverse  impact  on  the  education  of 
all  of  these  children — refugee  and  native 
alike — if  funds  to  offset  their  increased 
costs  are  not  forthcoming. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
graciously  accept  these  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodians  Into  our  society.  Let  us  do 
everything  in  our  pov/er  to  make  them 
productive,  concerned  citizens.  But  kt 
us  also  place  the  burden  of  tliese  changes 
equitably  on  all  Americans  rather  than 
on  a  few  select  local  school  systems.  This 
is  truly  a  national  pi-oblem.  Its  solution 
must  be  no  less  national  in  scope. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  euppoi-t  this  most  Important 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables  submitted  by  Senator  Cianston 
and  myself  in  support  of  this  measore. 
along  with  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  a 
summary,  be  printed  In  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  our  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  wei'e  ordeied  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2145 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AvierUM  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Indochina  Befugea 
ChlMren  Assistanoe  Act  of  1976". 

DEFINrnONS 

Sbc.  a.  As  uaed  In  this  Act — 

<l)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

<2)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  wlilch  provides 
elementai'y  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(3)  The  term  "free  public  education" 
means  education  which  te  provided  at  public 
expense  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion, and  wlthotit  tuition  charge,  and  which 
is  pro\'lded  as  elementary  or  secondary  school 
education  In  the  applicable  State. 

(4)  The  term  "Indochlneee  refugee  chil- 
dren" means  children  who  are  provided  free 
public  education  by  a  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  and  who  are  refugeea 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Indochina  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

(5)  The  term  "average  per  pupil  expiendl- 
ture"  for  a  State  means  the  aggregate  cur- 
rent expenditures  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made  (or  If  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  most 
recent  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available,  of  aU  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  State)  plus  any 
direct  current  expendiiures  by  the  State  for 
ibe  operation  of  sucli  agencies  (without  re- 
gard to  the  source  of  funds  from  which  either 
of  such  expenditures  Is  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  chtldi-en  In  average 


dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

(6)  The  term  "local  educaUoual  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
pul>lic  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of.  or  to  perform  a  service  func- 
tion for,  pubUc  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  coiuities  as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  Its  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  alf=o 
includes  any  other  public  Institution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

(7)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under  State 
lew. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addi- 
tlou  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
ComnK>nwealth  of  Puerto  EUoo.  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Twrttory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(9)  The  term  *  State  educational  agenr  j  ' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  offloer  primarUy  responsible  for  the 
Stat*  snpervlston  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  la  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  nxx  offloer  or  agency  designated 
by  the  Oovernor  or  by  State  law. 

STATE  TvmTLrymrts  for  prfBi-ic  education  or 

VXETNAMESE   AND   CAMBODIAN    aEFUGCE  CHU.- 

DREK 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Oommlssloner  shall  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  197«  and  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  lor  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  4. 

(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  section  7,  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a 
State  educational  agency  Is  entitled  under 
this  Act  shall  be  equal  to — 

(A)  the  number  of  Indochlnese  refugee 
children  aged  5  to  17,  Inclusive,  who  are  in 
average  dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  tlie 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  State  and 
for  whom  any  such  agency  provided  free  pub- 
Uc education  drirlng  the  fiscal  year  for  whtc'i 
the  determination  Is  made;  multiplied  by — 

(B)  the  average  per  piipU  expenditure  for 
that  State  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  docs  not  include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Vii-gln  Islands  and  the  Triist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  islands. 

(c)  (1)  The  Jurisdictions  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  are  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territorj' 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  Each  Jurisdiction  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  4  in  an 
amount  equal  to  an  aimount  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  him,  except  that  the  aggregate 
of  the  amount  to  which  such  Jurisdictions 
are  so  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  one  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  which  pU 
States  are  entitled  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  that  fiscal  year.  If  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts,  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence,  to  be  so  needed  for  any  fiscal  year 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  such  one  per 
centum  limitation,  the  entitlement  of  each 
such  Jurisdiction  shaU  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately until  such  aggregate  does  not  ex- 
ceed such  one  per  centum  limitation. 

(d)  Determinations  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  Indochlnese  refugee  children  by 
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th»  Commissioner  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made,  whenever  actueil 
satisfactory  daU  are  not  available,  on  the 
basis  of  ettlmates.  No  such  determination 
shall  operate,  because  of  an  underestimate, 
to  deprive  any  State  educational  agency  of 
Its  entitlement  to  any  payment,  (or  "the 
amount  thereof)  mider  this  section  to  which 
such  agency  would  be  entitled  had  such  de- 
termination been  made  on  the  bORis  of  ac- 
curate data. 

USES  OP  Tvsns 
Sec.  4.  Payments  made  under  this  Act  to 
any  State  may  be  used  lu  accordance  with 
applications  approved  under  section  6  for 
educational  programs,  services,  and  activities 
for  ludochlnese  refugee  children  In  the 
schools  of  the  local  educattonal  agencies  of 
that  State. 

AIXOCATION    OF   APPROPRUTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for 
•ny  fiscal  year  for  making  the  payments  pro- 
Tided  for  In  this  Act  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  In  full  the  total  amounts  which  State 
educational  agencies  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  Act  for  such  year,  the  allocatloii-s 
to  such  State  educational  agencies  shall  be 
ratably  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
bring  the  aggregate  of  such  allocations  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  amount  so  appropriated. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  after  allocations  have  been 
made  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  the 
amounts  reduced  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  Increased  on  the  same  basis  as  they  were 
reduced. 

APPLICATIONS 

Seo.  6.  (a)  No  state  educational  agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  payment  tinder  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  that  agency 
submits  an  application  to  the  Commissioner 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require. 
Each  such  application  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  educational  programs, 
services  and  activities  for  which  payments 
under  this  Act  are  made  will  be  administered 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency: 

(2)  provide  that  payments  under  this  Act 
will  be  used  for  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  such  payments 
will  be  distributed  among  local  educational 
agencies  within  that  Stat©  in  direct  pn^or- 
tion  to  the  number  of  Indocbineae  refugee 
children  served  by  each  such  local  educa- 
tional agency,  talcing  into  consideration,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
of  each  such  agency; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  not  finally  disapprove 
In  whole  or  In  part  any  application  for  funds 
received  under  this  Act  without  first  afford- 
ing the  local  educational  agency  submitting 
an  triplication  for  such  funds  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing;  and 

(5)  provide  for  making  periodic  reports  to 
the  Commissioner  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  payments  made  under  this  Act, 
and  such  other  reports  a&  the  Commissioner 
may  reasonably  require  to  perlorm  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
.subsection  (a) .  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  an  application  of  a  State 
educational  agency  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record  to  such  agency. 

SOPPLKMCNTAKT  AS5ISTANC£  GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  "ITie  Commissioner  shall  make  a 
grant  to  any  State  educaticmal  agency 
which — 

(1»  has  an  appUcatlMi  approved  under 
section  6,  and 

(2)  provides  in  the  schools  of  the  local 
educntional  agencies  of  that  State  for  the 


unique  educational  needs  of  Indo<^lneee 
refugee  children  wlio  arre  aged  S  to  17,  in- 
clusive. 

"nie  amount  of  the  payment  for  each  fis- 
cal year  to  wtdch  a  State  educational  agency 
is  entitled  imder  this  section  shall  be  »300 
for  each  such  child  In  that  State, 
(b)  Each  State  which— 

(1)  has  an  application  approved  imder 
section  6,  and 

(2)  desires  to  recei\e  a  paj-ment  under 
this  section  shall  make  an  application  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation, as  tlie  Conunlseioner  may  reason- 
ably require. 

(c)(1)  TTie  Commissioner  sliall  pay  to 
each  State  having  an  application  approved 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the 
amount  to  vrtUch  the  State  educational 
agency  is  entitled  undw  this  section  for  use 
for  the  payment  of  exoese  costs  incurred  by 
local  educational  agencies  of  educational 
programs,  services,  and  activities — 

(A)  wlilch  are  designed  to  meet  the 
unique  educational  needs  of  Indochluese 
refugee  children  who  are  aged  6  to  17  In- 
clusive, and 

(B)  which  the  State  educational  agency 
determines  are  of  sufficient  size  and  so<^>e 
as  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial 
progress  toward  meeting  such  needs. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
"educational  programs,  services,  and  activi- 
ties" may  include  language  training,  bilin- 
gual education,  and  tut<M^l  assistance. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  sums  necessary  to 
pay  entitlements  under  section  3.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  expropriated  914.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  #3.760.000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1076.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  and  $7,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  State  educational  agency  having  an 
application  approved  under  section  6  the 
amount  which  that  State  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Conunissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  educational  agency 
amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  expended  by 
It  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  Its  functions  under  this  Act.  except  that 
the  total  of  such  payments  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  one  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  to  which  that  State  educational 
agency  is  entitled  to  receive  for  that  year 
under  this  Act. 

wnnKOLDn^a 
Sec.  9.  Whenever  the  Commissioner  alter 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  Is  a  failure  to  meet  the  reqvUre- 
ments  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  that  agency  that  further  payments 
will  not  be  made  to  the  agency  under  this 
Act,  or  in  his  discretion,  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  not  make  further  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  to  specified  local  edu- 
cational agencies  (whose  actions  cause  or 
are  Involved  In  such  failure)  until  he  Is  sat- 
isfied that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satlsfl--d.  no  fiu-ther 
payment  shall  be  made  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  imder  this  Act  or  payments  by 
the  State  educational  agency  under  this  Act 
shall  be  limited  to  local  educational  agencies 
whose  actions  did  not  cause  or  were  not  In- 
volved in  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sfec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  make  payments  to  which  State 
educational  agencies  are  entitled  under  this 
Act  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $57,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1976,  $14,500,000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning January  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  and  »29,000.0O0  for  fiscal  vear 
197T. 


SiTMMART— Indochina     Retttgee     Crildhem 
Assistance  Act  of  1976 

PUKPOSE 

To  provide  short-term  federal  financial 
assistance  to  states  In  order  to  assist  local 
educaticmal  agencies  in  providing  public 
education  for  Vietname.se  and  Cambodian 
refugee  children. 

RATIONALE 

The  federal  government  has  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  furnish  short-term.  Immedi- 
ate financial  relief  to  state  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  who  have  financial  burdens 
Imposed  upon  them  by  the  Southeast  Asian 
refugee  children  who  must  be  educated  un- 
der our  compiUBory  education  laws.  This 
should  be  provided  only  untU  such  time  as 
the  refugees,  as  taxpayers,  are  capable  ot 
assuming  their  fair  share  of  the  costs  c^ 
public  education.  For  this  reason,  this  pro- 
gram will  conclutle  at  the  end  of  fiscal  vear 
1977. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Fiscal  year  1976,  $71  million;  3-raonth 
Interim  period  for  fiscal  year  transltlcm  in 
1976,  $18.25  million;  FT  1977,  $36.25  mllUou; 
Total  authorization,  $125.6  million. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

For  this  current  fiscal  year,  the  federal 
government  would  pay  the  average  cost  of 
providing  the  regular  education  program  for 
each  refugee  child  ($1260)*  plm  $300  per 
child  to  repay.  In  part,  the  excess  costs  of 
bilingual  education,  tutorial  assistance  and 
similar  requirements.  Funds  would  be  al- 
located to  the  states  based  on  the  state  aver- 
age per-pupU  expenditure,  and  the  states 
would  allocate  them  to  local  school  districts 
based  on  the  districts  average  per-pupU  ex- 
penditures. The  basic  grants  would  be  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  a  simple  count  of  eligi- 
ble children;  the  excess  cost  grants  would  be 
distributed  by  the  states  on  a  per-pupil  basis, 
or  on  the  basis  of  applications  specifying  how 
local  schools  would  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  refugee  children. 

In  FT  1977,  80%  of  the  first  year  amount 
Is  authorized,  and  in  FT  197T,  25%  of  the 
first  year's  amount  Is  authorized. 

STATE    PARTICIPATION 

states  would  gather  and  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  figures  on  num- 
bers of  eligible  children,  and  would  estab- 
lish arrangements  for  distribution  of  funds 
and  necessary  monitoring  of  the  programs. 
Each  state  education  agency  could  reserve 
up  to  1%  of  Its  total  grants  for  costs  of 
state  administration. 

Number     of  Vietnamese/Cambodians  Re- 
settled   BY    State — Statistics    Furnished 
BY  HEW-PuBLic  Health,  Atlanta 
Total:  Since  Day  1, 6/27. 

Alabama    135 

Alaska     36 

Arizona     359 

Arkansas    95 

California    8304 

Connecticut    147 

Colorado     271 

Delaware    26 

District  of  Columbia 1217 

Florida „.. 900 

Georgia  . 837 

Hawaii      1141 

Idaho    , 59 

Illinois      554 

Indiana      258 

Iowa    106 

Kansas     i89 

Kentucky     117 

Louisiana     136 


•  The  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics,  U.8.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
lication  and  Welfare,  estimates  that  the  na- 
tional average  per-pupil  expendlttire  for  the 
1975-76  school  year  will  be  $1258. 
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Maine     . ^^.^.^.... —  82 

Maryland     . ^..  924 

Massachusetts    . 463 

Michigan     817 


North  Carolina ; 818 


Dakota 


Minnesota 

Mississippi     . 

Missouri     

Montana 

Nebraska      

Nevada     

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New   Tork 


174 
62 

213 
24 
67 

135 
16 

446 
1616 


North 

Ohio    — 

Oklahoma 

Oregon      

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee      

Texas    

Utah      

Vermont     


36 
617 
403 
209 
673 

31 
170 

19 

173 

1374 

203 

61 


Virginia      ; 1673 

Washington  _. . . 663 

West  Virginia w 76 

Wisconsin      240 

Wyoming    17 

U.S.  territories  and  possessions 

Guam       10 

Puerto    Rico    4 

Virgin   Islands . ' 10 

The  above  figures  are  out  of  a  total  of 
38,484  refugees  released  into  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  refugees  eligible 
for  resettlement  is  approximately  130.000. 


DEMOCRAPHIC  DATA 


Age 


Male 


Percent 


Female 


Percent 


ToUl 


0  to  5...i.i„ 

9.828 

9,360 

9.945 

16, 511 

7.9 
8.4 
8.0 
8.5 
14.1 

8,424 
8.775 
8.190 
9,009 
15,665 

7  2 

6  to  11. 

12  to  17 

18  to  24 

25  to  44 

7.5 

7.0 

7.7 

13.3 

17.667 
18.603 
17,550 
18.954 
32,176 


Percent 


15.1 
15.9 
15.0 
16.2 
27.4 


Ace 

Mile 

PKMIlt 

45  to  62 

63  and  over 

Tot»l...r 

5,134 
1,9S3 

61,074 

4.4 

.9 

5272   ' 

Female        Percent 


4.4S$ 

1.S21 

55,926 


3.1 

1.3 


Total 


9,(84 

2,570 


47.8         117,106 


8.2 
2.2 

100.0 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  2146.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  and 
to  preserve  academic  freedom.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1975.  This  bill 
amends  several  sections  of  title  DC  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  relating 
to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  education  programs  and  activities  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1972,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  members 
of  both  sexes  are  afforded  an  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.  Of  course,  I  believe 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  favors 
that  goal.  However,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  legislation  was  made  a 
part  of  the  education  amendments  of 
that  year  in  the  full  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  rather  than  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  it  was  not  a  product  of  adequate 
public  hearings.  In  the  Senate,  that  leg- 
islation was  made  a  part  of  those  amend- 
ments on  the  Senate  floor,  completely 
circumventing  the  committee  and  hear- 
ings process.  Therefore,  no  adequate  rec- 
ord of  the  legislative  intent  of  title  IX 
exists.  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
bureaucrats  alike  must  view  and  con- 
strue this  legislation  in  a  virtual  vacuum. 

That  act  provided  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
develop  regulations  implementing  the 
law— title  rx  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  On  Jime  4,  1975,  HEW 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  its  final 
regulations  purporting  to  Implement  ti- 
tle IX.  Those  regulations  are  far  in  excess 
of  the  goal  of  insuring  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  members  of  both 
sexes,  and  they  go  far  beyond  the  Intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  that  legisla- 
tion. 

the   LAW 

The  primary  active  clause  of  title  IX — 
the  1972  law— codified  as  20  U.S.C. 
§  1681,  et  seq.,  provides  as  follows: 

No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  l)e  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  edu- 
cation program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  ... 


The  meaning  of  tills  statutory  lan- 
guage is  clear.  And,  there  being  no  sig- 
nificant legislative  history,  HEW  has  no 
license  to  expend  its  meaning  beyond  the 
natural  and  general  connotations  of  the 
provision. 

This  clause,  in  its  elemental  divisions, 
may  be  viewed  as  follows: 

(1)  No  person 

(2)  in  the  United  States, 

(3)  shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex 

(4)  be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be 
denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under 

(5)  any  education  program  or  activity 

(6)  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Of  course,  it  Is  a  fundamental  legal 
principle  that  all  of  the  above  elements 
must  be  present  before  a  violation  of  the 
statute  occurs. 

HEW    RECtri.ATION8 

The  regulations  published  by  HEW, 
which  purport  to  implement  this  law, 
are  broad  and  sweeping  in  nature.  In- 
deed, they  bear  little  resemblance  to  ti- 
tle IX  at  all.  Through  overbroad  inter- 
pretation inconsistent  with  the  congres- 
sional enactment,  HEW  has  extended  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "education"  to  em- 
brace programs,  activities,  and  services 
which  are  not  actually  part  of  the  edu- 
cational curriculum,  such  as  athletics, 
student  housing,  medical  care,  et  cetera. 

Additionally,  HEW  has  effectively  re- 
written the  law  which  pertains  to  edu- 
cation programs  and  activities  "receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance."  Under 
the  HEW  regulations,  they  cover  such 
programs  and  activities  "receiving  or 
benefiting  from  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance." There  are  several  problems  with 
that  "or  benefiting  from,"  but  foremost 
is  the  fact  that  Congress  did  not  say  It. 
HEW  said  it. 

These  two  gross  excesses  on  the  part  of 
unelected  bureaucrats,  standing  alone, 
are  very  significant.  First,  imder  the 
HEW  use  of  the  term  "education,"  It 
applies  very  broadly  to  almost  anything 
even  remotely  associated  with  a  school 
or  college.  Second,  by  the  insertion  of  the 
phrase  "or  benefiting  from"  In  connec- 
tion with  Federal  financial  assistance, 
HEW  brings  wlttiln  the  coverage  of  Its 
regulations  activities  which  do  not  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance  in  any 
reasonable  sense  of  the  concept.  Thus, 
the  Department  has  made  vague  that 


which  was  precise,  and  with  the  nebulous  . 
legal  environment  that  it  has  inten- 
tionally created,  the  Department  now 
has  the  latitude  to  arbitrarily  dictate 
"law"  that  will  affect  every  schoolchild 
and  student  in  America.  And,  this  vast 
power  is  vested  in  a  relatively  small  group 
of  unelected  bureaucrats  who  are  not 
answerable  to  the  people. 

Of  course,  the  list  of  HEW  excesses  goes 
on.  But,  the  aforementioned  concepts 
are  fundamental  to  tuid  underlie  the 
problem.  The  practical  manifestations  of 
this  distortion  of  the  congressional  en- 
actment will,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
radically  alter  the  structure,  and  event- 
ually, the  substance  of  all  education 
throughout  America.  Such  an  alteration, 
effected  by  a  small  group  of  unelected 
individuals,  will  be  forced  upon  countless 
thousands  who  do  not  want  the  brand  of 
restrictive,  debiUtating  so-called 
"equality"  that  limits  freedom  and  in- 
hibits ti'aditional  values. 

A  few  examples  of  the  application  of 
the  HEW  regulations  as  they  are  trans- 
formed from  the  ivory  tower  of  the  HEW 
draftsmen  to  the  real  world  of  solid  citi- 
zens attempting,  often  at  great  sacrifice, 
to  provide  an  education  and  a  better  life 
for  their  children,  illustrate  the  point. 
The  regulations  cover  athletics  and  re- 
quire generally  that  an  educational  in- 
stitution "*  •  •  which  operates  or  spon- 
sors interscholastic.  intercollegiate,  club, 
or  intramural  athletics  shall  provide 
equal  athletic  opportunity  for  members 
of  both  sexes."  In  determining  whether 
equal  opportunities  are  available,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  HEW  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
will  consider,  among  other  factors — 
there  follows  a  list  of  10  Items  ranging 
from  "whether  the  selection  of  spoi-ts 
and  levels  of  competition  effectivsly  ac- 
commodate the  interests  and  abilities  of 
members  of  both  sexes,  to  the  sched- 
uling of  games  and  practices  time,"  to 
"the  provision  of  medical  and  training 
facilities  and  services,"  as  well  as  "pub- 
licity." Of  course,  no  one  knows  what  the 
"other  factors,"  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  will  consider,  are. 
While  unequal  aggregate  expenditures 
for  athletics  for  members  of  each  sex  will 
not  constitute  per  se  noncompliance  with 
the  regulations,  HEW  will  consider  this 
as  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  of 
athletic  opportunity.  Therefore,  It  will 
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obviously  become  very  relevant  notwith- 
standing any  HEW  implications  to  the 
contrary. 

Other  examples  are  equally  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  bureaucratic  excesses.  With 
regard  to  student  housing,  educational 
institutions  are  not  permitted  to  require 
women  students  to  be  in  their  dormitory 
by  a  certain  hour  at  night  unless  the 
same  rule  applies  to  the  men  students. 
Mi.xed  classes  of  boys  and  girls  are  re- 
quired in  every  course  of  instruction 
except  sex  education  and  that  portion 
of  physical  education  programs  involving 
body    cOTitact    sports.    The    exception 
allowing  separate  sex  education  classes 
for  boys  and  girls  is  available  only  on 
the   elementarj'   and   secondary  school 
level.  Therefore,  HEW  requires  that  such 
classes  on  the  college  level  be  taught  in 
mixed  groups.  This  Senator  would  not 
presume  to  state  whether  such  classes 
should  be  taught  in  mixed  or  separate 
groups  on  the  college  level.  He  does, 
however,  believe  that  such  a  decision 
should  be  lett  to  local  college  officials 
and  the  teachers. 

Additionally,  HEW  prohibits  educa- 
tional institutions  from  establishing  any 
policies  relative  to  the  marital  status  as 
well  as  the  actual  or  potential  parental 
status  of  any  student.  The  regulations 
specifically  provide  that  an  educational 

institution shall  not  discriminate 

against  any  student,  or  exclude  any  stu- 
dent frran  its  education  program  or 
activity,  including  class  or  extracurricu- 
lar activity,  on  the  basis  of  such  stu- 
dent's pregnancy,  childbirth,  false  preg- 
nancy, termination  of  pregnancy  or  re- 
covery therefrtwn.  unless  the  student 
requests  voluntarily  to  participate  In  a 
separate  portion  of  the  program  or 
activity  of  the  recipient — educational 
institution." 

CM  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"termination  of  pregnancy"  means  abor- 
tion. Remembering  that  the  regulations 
prohibit  any  distinction  based  upon 
marital  status,  the  pregnancy  and  abor- 
tion provision  applies  to  married  and 
unmarried  students.  Thus,  at  every  level 
of  education,  a  school  is  required  by 
HEW  to  allow  unwed,  pregnant  students 
to  continue  to  remain  In  class,  unless 
the  student  asks  to  participate  In  the 
educational  curriculum  separately.  Then, 
apparently,  the  school  must  provide  sep- 
arate classes  for  pregnant  students. 

Since  the  HEW  regulations  apply  to 
teachers,  as  well  as  students,  the  same 
disregard  for  marriage  and  the  same 
treatment  of  pregnancy  and  abortion  Is 
mandated  by  HEW  for  teachers  also. 
Now,  I  have  no  wish  to  seem  "holler  than 
thou."  or  to  deliver  any  sermons,  but  I 
do  believe  that  the  example  of  an  unwed, 
pregnant  schoolteacher  Is  something  less 
than  what  the  vast  majority  of  American 
parents  want  for  their  children's  educa- 
tional experience. 

Additionally,  HEW  requires  that  In 
providing  a  medical,  hospital,  accident 
or  life  insurance,  policy  or  plan  to  any 
of  its  students,  a  school  shall  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  provision  requires 
such  benefits  and  services  to  cover  stu- 
dent's pregnancy  or  abortion.  The  regu- 


lations specifically  mention  with  favor  a 
school's  providing  "family  planning  serv- 
ices" to  students.  Of  course,  that  means 
providing  such  service  to  married  or  im- 
married  students.  One  wonders  If  the 
HEW  draftsmen  actually  envision  a 
school  providing  single  students  with 
family  planning  services  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  It  would  appear  so. 

While  it  was  the  obvious  Intent  of  the 
1972  law— title  IX— that  it  apply  to 
those  seeking  an  educational  opportunity, 
the  HEW  regulations  cover  the  employees 
of  educational  Institutions,  and  elabo- 
rate, complex  regulations  have  been  de- 
veloped regarding  them.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  Inclusion  of  employees  of 
an  educational  institution  within  the 
regulations  Is  Inappropriate,  because 
there  is  another  agency  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  which  has  already  been  as- 
signed that  jurisdiction  and  authority 

Section  703  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  as  amended  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  of  1972  specifical- 
ly provides  tliat— 

(I)t  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  faU  or  refuse  to 
hire  or  to  discharge  any  Individual,  or  other- 
wise to  discriminate  against  any  Individual 
with  respect  to  his  compensation,  terms,  con- 
ditions, or  privileges  of  employment,  because 
of  such  individual's  .  .  .  sex  .  .  . 

Section  705  of  that  act  created  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  section  706  empowered  the 
Commission  to  prevent  any  person  from 
engaging  in  any  *  »  •  "unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  as  set  forth  In  section 

Clearly,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity  Commission,  not  HEW  is  the 
proper  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  consider  questions  of  possible 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  em- 
Idoyment.  And,  of  course.  Its  power  and 
authority  governs  educational  Institu- 
tions as  well  as  other  employers.  On 
April  5,  1972,  the  Commission  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  regulations,  or 
guidelines  relative  to  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex.  Those  regulations  are,  of 
course,  currently  In  effect. 

In  the  light  of  the  authority.  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  work  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  It  Is  suggested 
that  the  better  reasoned  view  is  that 
Congress  did  not  Intend  title  rx  to  be 
extended  to  cover  employees  of  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Rather,  It  Is  submit- 
ted that  Congress  Intended  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972, 
w*Ich  was  enacted  In  the  same  year  as 
title  IX  to  cover  such  matters.  Frankly, 
It  defies  commonsense  to  conclude  other- 
wise. Further,  simple  principles  of  good 
management  and  economy  In  Govern- 
ment require  that  competition  among 
Federal  agencies,  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, which  has  such  a  duplicative  ef- 
fect not  be  permitted. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  problems 
with  the  HEW  regulailons  goes  on.  They 
require  affirmative  action  programs  to 
remedy  the  effects  of  so-called  past  dis- 
crimination, and  thereby  mandate  In- 
verse discrimination.  They  require.  In 
effect,  quotas,  more  biu-densome  redtape 
expensi\e  paper  work,  and  the  like. 
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On  June  5.  1975.  I  submitted  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46  to  disapprove 
the  HEW  regulations.  On  July  8,  1975 
I  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
a  copy  of  my  memorandum  In  support 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46 
which  had  previously  been  submitted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education.  The  review  period  for 
the  HEW  regulations  to  which  that  reso- 
lution was  addressed  expires  today.  How- 
ever, the  bill  that  I  am  today  introducing 
Is  addressed  to  the  same  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  that  memorandum,  and  the 
memorandum  may  be  viewed  as  being 
equally  supportive  of  this  bill. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
to  which  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
46  was  very  properly  referred,  met  In 
executive  session  after  conducting  no 
pubUc  hearings  and  decided  not  to  report 
the  resolution  to  the  full  Senate.  Of 
course,  I  was  disappointed  that  this  mat- 
ter affecting  every  school  child  in  Amer- 
ica was  not  even  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  I  do.  however, 
xmderstand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  with- 
out agreeing  to  the  resolution,  did  at- 
tempt to  have  it  reported  so  that  the 
full  Senate  could  exercise  Its  preroga- 
tives. And,  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
Senator's  consideration. 
Bnx 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed today  as  well  as  those  contained 
in  my  memorandum  in  support  of  that 
resolution.  The  bill  provides  that  title  IX 
shall  apply  only  to  education  programs 
and  activities  which  directly  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  and  that  such 
"education  programs  and  activities"  shall 
mean  only  those  programs  and  activities 
whirh  are  an  integral  part  of  the  re- 
quired curriculimi  of  an  educational  In- 
stitution. Thus  intercollegiate  athletics 
and  the  like  would  be  excluded  from  the 
coverage  of  title  IX. 

Additionally,  HEW  will  be  precluded 
from  making  any  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  actual  or  potential  maritai  or  pa- 
rental status  of  any  applicant  or  student, 
and  mixed  classes  of  members  of  both 
sexes  will  not  be  required  but  will  be  op- 
tional in  the  dlscreticm  of  local  school 
officials  and  teachers.  Of  course,  the  cov- 
erage of  employees  of  an  educational  In- 
stitution is  left  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  not  HEW. 

Affirmative  action  programs,  quotas 
and  other  such  acts  of  Inverse  discrim- 
ination are  prohibited.  With  regard  to 
admissions  and  classifications  within  an 
institution,  schools,  and  colleges  are  per- 
mitted to  use  tests,  standards,  and  other 
criteria  which  are  reasonably  related  to 
a  proper  educational  purpose. 

Thus,  a  more  real  equal  educational 
opportunity  will  be  insured  to  members 
of  both  sexes,  and  this  goal  will  be 
achieved  without  unnecessarily  restrict- 
ing the  freedom  of  anyone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2146 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Amendments  of   1975". 

Sec.  2.  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex,  is  amended  to  read 
a^  follows: 

(1)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  901 
are  redesignated  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d), 
respectively,  and  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion is  Inserted  immediately  after  subsection 
(a): 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  this  section  shall  apply  only 
to  education  programs  and  activities  which 
directly  receive  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  'education  programs  and  activi- 
ties' means  only  programs  and  activities 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  required 
curriculum  of  an  educational  institution 
subject  to  this  title. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  employees  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion subject  to  this  title. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  prepare,  publish,  or  enforce, 
with  respect  to  any  educational  institution 
or  the  programs  or  activities  of  any  such  In- 
stitution, any  regulations,  rules,  or  orders  re- 
lating to — 

"(A)  athletics,  the  participation  In  which 
Is  not  a  required  part  of  the  educational  cur- 
riculum of  such  Institution,  or 

"(B)  the  actual  potential  marital  or 
parental  status  of  any  applicant  or  student 
at  any  such  institution." 

(2)  Insert  "(a)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion of  section  902  and  insert  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Regulations  issued  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  modified  to 
conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1975.  Such  modified  regulations  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  for  public 
comment  and  shall  become  effective  only 
upon  the  approval  of  the  President.  Any  such 
modified  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  431(d)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act." 

(3)  (A)  Insert  "(a) "  after  the  section  desig- 
nation of  section  906  and  add  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary contained  In  this  title,  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  construed  as  to  re- 
quire the  offering  of  any  classes,  courses  of 
instruction,  or  other  programs  or  activities 
In  mixed  groups  of  both  sexes. 

"(c)  In  the  construction  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  general  principles  of  statutory 
construction  shall  apply,  and  such  provisions 
shaU  not  be  construed  as  remedial  legisla- 
tion. No  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enforcing  this  title  shall 
require  any  aflirmative  action  program,  nor 
shall  any  such  department  or  agency  require 
the  imposition  of  any  quotas. 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the 
contrary  contained  In  this  title,  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  construed  as  prohibit- 
ing the  adoption  of  any  test,  standard,  or 
other  criterion  by  any  educational  Institu- 
tion, or  any  administratively  separate  \mlt 
thereof,  respecting  admission  to  such  insti- 
tution, or  administratively  separate  unit,  or 
any  education  program  or  activity,  or  for 
classifications  wiUiln  such  institution,  unit, 
program,  or  activity:  Provided,  That  such 
test,  standard,  or  other  criterion  Is  reasonably 
related  to  a  proper  educational  purpose. 
Upon  a  showing  by  an  appropriate  official  of 


siich  Institution,  or  administratively  sepa- 
rate unit,  that  any  such  test,  standard,  or 
other  criterion  is  generally  accepted  as  being 
appropriate  for  a  particular  use,  such  use 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  for  a  proper  educa- 
tional purpose  and  such  test,  standard,  or 
other  criterion  shall  be  presumed  to  be  rea- 
sonably related  to  such  purpose. 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 903,  upon  a  showing  of  general  accept- 
ance as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  the  burden  of  proving  that  any 
such  test,  standard,  or  other  criterion  Is  not 
used  for  a  proper  educational  purpose,  or 
that  such  test,  standard,  or  other  criterion 
is  not  reasonably  related  to  such  educational 
purpose  shall  be  upon  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  seeking 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title.  No  such 
test,  standard,  or  other  criterion  shall  be 
held  invalid  without  clear,  cogent,  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  such  test,  standard,  or 
other  criterion  is  not  used  for  a  proper  edu- 
cational purpose,  or  that  they  are  not  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  educational  purpose 
for  which  such  test,  standard,  or  other  cri- 
terion Is  used." 

(B)  The  heading  of  section  90S  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"effect  on  other  laws:    construction   or 
THIS   TrrLE". 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  2147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  li- 
censes for  the  operation  of  broadcast- 
ing stations  may  be  issued  and  renewed 
for  terms  of  5  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Ml*.  President,  since 
coming  to  the  Senate  in  1966, 1  have  been 
an  author  and  supporter  of  legislation  to 
improve  the  quality  of  broadcasting,  so 
that  the  public  will  receive  the  best  pos- 
sible service  with  the  minimum  of 
bureaucracy.  The  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  lays  out  certain  criteria  to 
be  met  for  the  renewal  of  broadcasting 
licenses,  standards  which  a  station  must 
meet  to  qualify  for  renewal.  These  pro- 
visions are  identical  to  those  contained 
In  H.R.  12993,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year.  This  bill  however, 
never  went  to  conference  because  the 
House  never  appointed  conferees. 

The  standards  assure  that  a  station 
applying  for  renewal  has  ascertained  the 
problems,  needs,  and  Interests  of  resi- 
dents within  a  station's  service  area  and 
substantially  met  those  needs  with  Its 
program  service  during  the  preceding 
license  term.  Further,  the  station's  op- 
eration must  not  have  been  character- 
ized by  serious  deficiencies,  which  would 
include  compliance  with  applicable  laws 
and  operating  procedures. 

It  is  my  belief  that  when  broadcasters 
are  better  Informed  of  what  standards 
they  mus*;  meet  In  order  to  retain  their 
licenses,  they  will  then  be  better  able  to 
serve  the  public.  By  knowing  what  quali- 
fications a  station  must  maintain,  It  can 
plsui  Its  programing  more  effectively 
and  therefore  gain  the  stability  to  plan 
and  operate  efficiently.  Further,  once  it 
has  done  Its  best  and  has  met  the  cri- 
teria set  forth,  the  station  should  have 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  its  license 
will  be  renewed.  Accordingly,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  once  the  Commission 
finds  compliance  with  the  standards,  a 


presumption  In  favor  of  renewal  shall  be 
established. 

To  give  broadcasting  stations  an 
opportunity  for  greater  efficiency,  there- 
by insuring  the  public  Its  best  Interests 
are  being  properly  safeguarded,  I  have 
included  in  the  bill  a  provision  to 
lengthen  the  general  license  term  from 
3  to  5  years.  The  added  2  years  will  allow 
a  station  to  better  plan  its  programing, 
giving  it  a  better  opportunity  to  exercise 
its  responsibility  to  meet  the  problems, 
needs,  and  inteiests  of  residents  in  its 
service  area.  This  extension  of  time  will 
in  no  way  affect  the  FCC's  power  to  sus- 
pend or  revoke  a  license.  Stations  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  FCC  rules  and 
policies  along  with  any  new  laws  or  rules 
established  by  Congress.  Such  laws,  rules, 
or  policies  might  specifically  involve  the 
areas  of  equal  employment  opportunity, 
political  broadcasting,  technical  stand- 
ards, or  the  fairness  doctrine. 

This  extension  provision  was  defeated 
during  consideration  of  the  bill  last  year, 
but  I  have  always  advocated  this  longer 
term,  as  a  way  of  reducing  the  bureau- 
cratic burdens  on  both  the  station  and 
the  Commission.  Both  sides  are  now 
spending  too  much  time  on  the  proce- 
dural aspects  of  renewal  and  too  little 
on  the  quality  of  service.  A  longer  license 
term,  coupled  with  the  strong  perform- 
ance standards  of  this  bill,  will  substan- 
tially reduce  the  procedural  burdens, 
while  effectively  and  efficienUy  protect- 
ing and  upgrading  service. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  definitely  in  the 
public  Interest,  assuring  higher  quality 
broadcasting,  and  I  urge  its  adoption.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2147 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembXed,  That  this 
Act  Doay  be  cited  as  the  "Broadcast  License 
Renewal  Act." 

TKHM   or   LICENSK8 

Sec.  2.  Section  307(d)  of  the  Commtmlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  striking  the 
first  two  sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "No  license  granted 
for  the  operation  of  any  class  of  station  shall 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  five  years  and 
any  license  granted  may  be  revoked  as  here- 
inafter provided.  Upon  the  expiration  of  any 
license,  upon  application  therefor,  a  renewal 
of  such  license  may  be  granted  from  time  to 
time  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  five  years 
if  the  Commission  finds  that  public  interest. 
convenience,  and  necessity  would  be  served 
thereby.". 

CONSn>ERATION   OF   PTTBLIC   PROBLEMS,   NEEDS, 
AMD   INTERESTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(I)  The  Commission  shall  by  rule  estab- 
lish procedures  to  be  followed  by  licensees 
of  broadcasting  stations  to  ascertain  through- 
out the  terms  of  their  licenses  the  problems, 
needs,  and  interests  of  the  residents  of  their 
service  areas  for  purposes  of  their  program 
service.  Such  rules  may  prescribe  different 
procedures  for  different  categories  of  broad- 
casting stations.". 

(b)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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•In  detwrnlnia*  If  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venlence.  and  necessity  would  be  served  by 
the  renewal  of  a  broadcast  Ucense.  the  Com- 
mission shaU  consider  (i)    whether  the  li- 
censee, during  the  preceding  term  of  Its  U- 
cense,    followed   applicable   procedures   pre- 
scribed   by   the    Commission   under   section 
309(1)  for  the  ascertalnmsnt  of  the  problems 
needs,  and  Interests  of  the  residents  of  Its 
service  area.  (2)  whether  the  licensee  In  Its 
program  service  during  the  preceding  license 
term  has  substantially  met  those  problems 
needs,  and  interests,  and   (3)    whether  the 
operation  of  the  station  has  not  otherwise 
been  characterized  by  serious  deHclencles.  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  licensee 
has  satisfied  the  requirements  of  clauses  ( 1 ) . 
(2),  and  (3),  a  presumption  shall  be  estab- 
lished that  the  public  Interest,  convenience 
and  necessity  would  be  served  by  such  re- 
newal.  The  Commission   shall   give  expedi- 
tious treatment  to  proceedings  involving  an 
application   for   renewal    of   a   broadcasting 
license  and  shall  provide  that  any  hearing 
shall  be  structured  so  as  to  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.". 

SrrOT  OF  REfftTLATION  Or  BROADCASTntS  :  ACTION 
ON  FEDnAI.  COMMT7NICATIONS  COMMISSION 
DOCKTT 
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Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
how  it  might  expedite  the  elimination  of 
those  regulations  of  broadcast  Ucensees  re- 
quired by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
which  do  not  serve  the  public  Interest  and 
shall  make  annual  reports  of  the  results  of 
such  study  (Including  any  recommendations 
for  legislation)  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTes.  The  Commission 
shaU  include  In  Ite  first  annual  report  under 
this  section  lU  conclusions  with  respect  to 
the  differences  among  broadcast  Ucensees  on 
which  are  or  may  be  based  difTerentlatlon  in 
their  regulation  under  such  Act. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  seg- 
ment of  the  New  River,  Va.,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  System.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
1962,  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  filed 
documents  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  build  two  dams  on  the  New 
River  In  Virginia  as  part  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Power  Co.'s  proposed  Blue  Ridge 
hydroelectric  powerplant.  Not  until  June 
of  1974  did  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Issue  a  license  for  the  project  with 
a  delayed  effective  date  of  January  2 
1975.  ' 

The  matter  Is  not  yet  decided  defini- 
tively and  In  Ught  of  the  profound  con- 
sequences that  this  decision  win  have  on 
many  people  who  live  along  the  river  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  should  take  a 
stand  and  resolve  this  question  once  and 
for  all. 

FhmdamentaUy,  we  have  two  possible 
choices.  On  one  hand,  we  can  choose  to 
give  the  gro-ahead  on  the  hydroelectric 
plant:  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
rule  the  New  River  part  of  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Baaed  upon  the 
evidence  available,  I  am  staunchly  op- 
posed to  the  construction  of  the  plant 
and  am  today  lntrodTicln«  legislation  to 
preserve  the  New  River  by  Including  It 
In  the  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  novelty  of  the  New  River  Is  un- 
quesUoned.  It  is  the  oldest  river  In  the 


TTnlted  States  and  only  the  Nile  Is  older 
than  It  The  New  River  Is  a  remnant 
of  the  old  preglaclal  Teays  River,  the 
largest  river  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. It  Is  now  a  segment  of  the  great 
Mississippi  River  system,  flowing  north- 
westward from  North  Carolina  through 
Virginia  into  West  Virginia.  Most  of  its 
course  is  through  forested  and  farming 
countiy  with  litUe  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

The  roots  of  the  people  In  the  area 
go  back  to  before  the  Revolution.  The 
New  River  Is  the  only  rapid  river  than 
can  be  canoed  year  round.  The  New's 
scenic  value  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  it  Is  eligible  to  be  placed  In  the  State 
and  National  Scenic  Rivers  System 
imder  a  State  management  plan.  If  the 
river  were  placed  within  this  System, 
the  people  of  the  area  could  continue 
leading  productive  lives  undisturbed  by 
an  unnecessary  project  whose  objectives 
can  be  realized  in  a  more  efficient  man- 
ner. 

If  the  proposed  dams  are  constructed, 
the  ensuing  lakes  would  physically  cov- 
er 43,009  acres  and  make  inaccessible 
many  more  acres.  These  lands  presently 
produce  In  excess  of  $13,520,000  In  crop 
and  livestock  sales.  But  the  impact  of 
this  project  would  cost  more  than  this 
amount  In  terms  of  the  area's  economy 
If  we  assume  that  80  percent  of  the  crop 
and  livestock  Income  Is  spent  locally  by 
the  farmers,  we  can  say  that  this  land 
contributes  $67.6  million  to  the  total 
local  Income.  Needless  to  say,  a  circum- 
stance such  as  this  could  destroy  not 
only  the  scenic  value  of  the  area  but  also 
the  life  styles  of  some  500  farming  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  many  local  merchants. 

The  Appalachian  Power  Co  is  advocat- 
ing this  project  because  It  claims  it  is  the 
most  inexpensive  of  their  powerplant  al- 
ternatives. It  would,  once  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  ♦276.711,000— September  1968 
prices— require  an  annual  input  of  $33  - 
967.000.  Its  next  least  expensive  meth- 
od of  power  storage,  the  construction  of 
coal-flxed  steam  generators,  would  have 
an  annual  cost  of  $37,112,000.  This  means 
that  the  APC  would  be  saving  $3,145,000 
annually  by  constructing  the  Blue  Ridge 
plant.  InltiaUy,  this  might  seem  like  a 
significant  sum  but  now  let  us  look  into 
the  great  costs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  plant 

The  APC  claims  that  the  coal-flxed 
stewn  generators  would  harm  the  air 
quality  more  than  the  Blue  Ridge  proj- 
ect would  harm  the  area  in  question, 
ras  Is  not  true.  The  coal  used  could 
be  of  proper  proportions  of  sulfur  and 
fly  ash  so  as  to  minimize  any  possible 
damage  to  the  atmosphere.  Going  one 
step  further,  the  latest  technological  ad- 
vances In  emission  control  could  be  em- 
ployed at  the  coal  plants.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  argued 
that  It  would  be  less  polluting  for  APC 
to  build  a  new  coal-flxed  facility  rather 
Uian  pumping  energy  Into  the  Blue 
RIdce  dams. 

Speaking  quantitatively  about  energy 
the  APC  wants  to  build  this  dam  to  alle- 
viate the  peaking  problems  that  they 
have  experienced.  I  believe  that  this 
problem  can  be  solved  by  Increasing 
prices  of  electricity  during  the  peak 
hours,  thus  lowering  the  amounts  of  elec- 


tricity used  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
rather  than  need.  In  fact,  even  the  APC 
plans  to  reduce  by  one-half  their  utiliza- 
tion of  the  facility  durhig  the  first  20 
years  of  service  as  shown  below: 
Estimated  project  output  in  megawatt- 
hours 
Year: 

1975   4,100,000 

^^^0 - - 1.800.000 

One  major  advantage  of  placing  new 
advanced  technology  coal  fixed  plants  in 
the  system,  rather  than  pumped-storage 
facility,  is  that  the  new  coal  plants  could 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  peak  load 
pricing.  If  the  pricing  scheme  were  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  spread  between 
peak  and  offpeak  loads,  then  the  coal- 
flxed  units  that  were  being  used  to  meet 
peak  loads  could  also  be  used  in  meeting 
a  more  even  pattern  of  demand.  A 
pumped-storage  system,  like  Blue  Ridge, 
could  be  used  only  to  meet  peak  loads. 
The  APC  claims  that  the  recreational 
benefits  of  the  lakes  formed  would  off- 
set any  harm  done  to  the  status  quo. 
Their  figures  for  determining  the  Income 
from  recreation  In  the  area  are  arbitrar- 
ily chosen  and  based  upon  falacious  rea- 
soning. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  ample  evidence 
that  the  construction  of  the  powerplant 
would  destroy  the  New  River  socially, 
economically,  and  environmentally.  The 
facts  clearly  Indicate  that  whatever  bene- 
fit may  be  derived  by  the  proposed  plant 
would  be  completely  outweighed  by  the 
tragic  loss  to  the  nation  of  this  magnifi- 
cent river.  The  Audubon  Society,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  have 
all  indicated  that  they  would  support 
legislation  to  place  the  New  River  In  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2148 

Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  3(a) 
of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (16  V£.0.  ia74(») ),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)   New  River,  Virginia The  segment 

located  m  the  southern  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretjkry  of  the  Interior:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take 
such  action  as  Is  provided  for  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  within  the  twelve 
month  period  foUowlng  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph:  Presided  further. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  such  segment,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  and  for  develop- 
ment.". 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BENTSEw,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  HuifPHSEY.  Mr.  Kxnnxdt, 

Mr.  MoNDAUB,  Mr.  Nxnm.  Mr. 

PvLL,  and  Mr.  Wncssa) : 
S.  2149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1974,  to  make  permanent 
certain  changes  made  by  such  act  In  the 
Internal   Revenue   Code   which   affect 
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small  businesses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Bentsen,  Senator 
Brock,  Senator  Mondale,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Weicker,  Senator  Nunn, 
Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Dole,  and 
Senator  PEtt,  I  Introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  continue  in  effect 
the  three  principal  small  business  tax 
provisions  contained  in  the  emergency 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 : 

First.  The  tax  rate  for  corporations 
earning  less  than  $25,000  would  remain 
at  20  percent. 

Second.  The  corporate  surtax  would 
continue  to  take  effect  at  the  $50,000 
level;  and 

Third.  A  total  of  $100,000  worth  of 
used  equipment  would  be  eligible  for  any 
future  investment  credit. 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  such  a 
bill  as  this  t>ecause  the  two  small  busi- 
ness tax  rate  provisions  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  corporations  are  sched- 
uled to  expire  at  the  end  of  1975;  and 
the  third  measure  on  eligibility  of  used 
equipment  for  the  investment  credit  will 
remain  in  effect  only  until  the  end  of 
1976.  Our  bill  would  maintain  the  cur- 
rent provisions  until  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  general  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion which  treats  the  business  tax  area 
in  an  overall  manner. 

STATCS  OF  TAX  REFORM  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  is  currently  engaged  in  gen- 
eral hearings  on  tax  reform.  Phase  I  of 
these  proceedings  should  be  concluded 
about  July  31.  The  time  at  which  the  tax 
reform  legislation  will  reach  final  enact- 
ment, and  the  effective  dates  of  the  vari- 
ous provisions,  are,  of  course,  unknown 
at  this  time.  But,  there  is  a  substantial 
possibility  that  this  law  will  not  reach 
the  statute  books  by  the  expiration  dates 
of  the  small  business  provisions  which  I 
have  described. 

These  provisions  were  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  give  small-  and  medium-sized 
independent  businesses — ^which  occupy 
a  strategic  position  in  the  economy  ac- 
coimting  for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
private  employment — an  opportunity  to 
boost  the  economy  out  of  the  recession. 

Unemplosment  rates  are  presently 
about  9  percent,  and  there  are  gloomy 
predictions  that  it  may  remain  between 
8  and  9  percent  for  a  year.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  has  declined  7.7  percent 
In  the  last  five  quarters.  Since  smaller 
businesses  traditionally  respond  faster 
to  changing  economic  conditions,  they 
are  most  likely  to  be  among  the  first  to 
hire,  or  rehire,  some  of  the  8.1  million 
unemployed — 3',^  million  of  whom  Iiave 
been  laid  off  or  joined  the  labor  force 
within  the  past  year.  Traditionally,  small 
enterprise  is  also  in  the  vanguard  of 
invention  and  new  Industiy,  which  can 
provide  expanding  jobs  for  the  future. 

UNCERTAINTT    WUX    ZNHIBtT    SUALL    BUSINESS 
ACflVITH 

However,  the  plans  of  these  millions 
of  companies  will  be  paralyzed  by  im- 
certainty  If  they  face  the  prospect  that 
taxes  may  Increase  substantially  next 
year  by  reverting  to  pre-1975  levels. 
CXZI — -IBOa— Part  18 


The  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  the  constitutional  primacy  in  tax  af- 
faire, is  now  deliberating  the  great  Issues 
of  tax  reform.  Later,  they  will  be  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  by  the  Finance 
Committee  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  has  entered  into 
an  indepth  study  of  the  structure  of 
business  taxes  jointly  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Markets  of  tho  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  We  are  attempting  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  highly  complex  and 
important  questions  of  the  relationship 
of  taxes  to  employment,  investment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  economic  growth.  We  in- 
tend to  deliver  a  preliminary  report  of 
our  3  days  of  June  hearings  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  before  the  end  of 
July,  and  we  already  are  committed  to 
holding  these  3  additional  days  of  hear- 
ings in  September  while  our  research 
goes  forward  on  many  fronts. 

BILL    WILL    PERMIT    DECISIONS    AND    ACTION    TO 

COUNTER     RECESSION 

However,  while  this  process  is  taking 
place,  it  is  highly  desirable  for  a  stable 
tax  situation  to  prevail  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms  from  this  year  to 
the  next. 

We  are.  therefore.  Introducing  this 
measure  with  wide  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  and  with  the  belief  that  early  ac- 
tion by  the  House  and  Senate  on  such 
a  measure  will  enable  the  small  business 
community  also  to  go  ahead  and  take 
action  to  put  people  on  the  payroll,  buy 
equipment,  and  advertise  their  products 
and  services.  In  our  view,  this  chain  of 
events  will  have  a  very  early  and  positive 
effect  on  employment  and  Investment, 
and  thus  speed  permanent  and  nonlnfla- 
tionary  economic  recovery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2149 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  artd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  801  (c)  (2)  of  the  Tax  ReducUon 
Act  of  1976  (relating  to  eflective  date  for 
Increase  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  of  dollar 
limitation  on  used  property)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  and  before  January  1,  1977". 

(b)  Section  11(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  normal  corporate 
tax  rate)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  after  December  31, 
1975,"  in  paragraph  ( 1) ,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  before  January  1, 
1976,"  In  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Section  305(b)(1)  of  the  Tex  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975  (relating  to  expiration  of 
Increase  In  the  surtax  exemption)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart)  : 
S.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  State 
program  and  implementation  grants,  to 
provide  incentives  for  the  recovery  of  re- 
sources from  solid  wastes,  to  control  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes,  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  has  been  focused  on 
our  economic  problems.  Recession  has 
brought  about  hardships  for  individual 
citizens  and  for  our  national  institutions. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  respxjnded  with 
legislation  to  ease  the  impact  of  the 
recession  and  to  stimulate  our  lagging 
economy.  While  we  have  concenti'ated 
on  the  recession,  many  other  urgent  na- 
tional problems  remain  to  be  solved. 
Among  the  foremost  of  these  problems 
are  the  critical  issues  relating  to  solid 
waste  management. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  Members 
of  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
been  developing  laws  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  to  halt  past  abuses.  Laws 
we  wrote  are  being  implemented  with 
positive  results  in  cutting  dow^n  air  and 
water  pollution. 

We  must  give  the  same  attention  to 
solid  waste  that  we  have  to  other  pollut- 
ants. At  a  time  when  there  seem  to  be 
general  shortages,  we  should  exert  every 
effort  to  recover  and  reuse  the  millions 
of  tons  of  valuable  materials  we  once  dis- 
carded. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce  the  Solid 
Waste  Utilization  Act  of  1975. 1  am  joined 
in  bringing  these  issues  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  chairman  of  our  Panel 
on  Materials  Policy  since  the  beginning 
of  the  94th  Congress.  It  was  this  panel 
which  conducted  extensive  hearings  last 
year  on  solid  waste  Issues,  hearings 
which  are  the  basis  for  the  legislation  we 
introduce  today. 

This  bill  addresses  a  wide  range  of 
solid  waste  Issues,  and  we  bring  it  to  the 
Senate  so  that  these  Issues  may  be  more 
fully  explored  and  resolved.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution 
began  marking  up  solid  waste  legislation 
last  fall.  We  had  hoped  to  continue  this 
work  early  in  1975,  but  urgent  matters 
intervened  making  it  necessary  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  bill  introduced  today  Is  essentially 
the  staff  working  paper  developed  this 
spring  and  has  been  available  for  com- 
ment since  April  2.  It  Incorporates  de- 
cisions reached  by  the  Committee  last 
fall  and  includes  language  changes  based 
on  comments  on  the  original  draft,  as 
well  as  reflecting  some  of  the  more  recent 
comments.  Senator  Hart  and  I  do  not 
consider  the  language  of  this  bill  to  con- 
tain the  final  answers  to  the  many  and 
complex  solid  waste  questions.  Rather, 
we  introduce  It  to  raise  these  questions  so 
that  the  Committee  may  develop  and  re- 
port its  responses  to  the  Senate.  The  in- 
clusion of  other  relevant  material  in  the 
final  version  is  not  precluded  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill. 

To  expedite  this  effort,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion that  this  legislation  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  on  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution  has 
already  begim  meeting. 

The  bill  makes  significant  changes  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  Federal  activities 
In  this  field,  facilitate  the  introduction 
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of  resoiirce  recovery  programs,  and  reg- 
ulate disposal  of  hazardous  wastes. 

Solid  waste  numagement  Is  essentially 
a  local  matter,  and  the  problem  mayors 
and  city  council  members  Identify  as  the 
most  serious  one  facing  these  cities.  Tlie 
bill  authorizes  grants  to  States  and  local 
governments  to  assist  in  the  development 
and  administration  of  solid  waste  pro- 
grams. Based  on  favorable  results  from 
other  programs,  it  is  important  to  ap- 
proach resource  recovery  on  a  regional 
basis.  Solid  waste  management,  like  most 
other  environmental  activities,  cannot 
realistically  be  confined  by  political 
boundaries.  Our  bill,  therefore  emplui- 
sizes  the  organization  and  operation  of 
areawide  solid  waste  management  plan- 
ning and  programs. 

All  open  dumping  of  solid  waste  would 
be  prohibited  under  the  provisions  of 
this  measure.  In  addition,  smaller  com- 
munities would  be  assisted  in  develop- 
ing new  approaches  to  solid  waste  dis- 
posal as  a  result  of  the  ban  on  open 
dumping  and  air  and  water  pollution 
control  regulations. 

Funds  are  authorized  by  the  bill  to  as- 
sist in  the  preconstruction  development 
and  planning  of  solid  waste  management 
and  recycling  programs.  This  includes 
implementation  grants  to  help  public 
bodies  with  marketing  assistance  for  re- 
covered materials,  technical  assistance, 
the  funding  of  relevant  stiidies,  and 
other  assistance  necessary  to  aUow  com- 
munities to  develop  solid  waste  manage- 
ment or  resource  recovery  systems. 

Resoinrce  recovery  systems  in  many 
cases  will  require  substantial  capital  out- 
lays. The  bill  provides  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees so  that  local  agencies  can  secure 
the  fxmds  they  need  for  this  purpose. 
Similar  guarantees  would  also  be  avail- 
able for  facilities  which  utilize  recovered 
resources  from  resoiu-ce  recovery  sys- 
tems. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  grant 
and  loan  assistance  for  such  utilization 
facilities,  on  the  theory  that  the  most 
valuable  action  «•  Investment  in  resource 
recovery  will  be  stimulation  of  markets 
for  renewal  resources. 

The  particular  problems  and  needs  of 
rural  communities  in  conducting  solid 
waste  programs  are  recognized  in  the 
bin  by  the  provision  of  special  financial 
assistance. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  In  stimulat- 
ing the  recovery  and  reuse  of  waste  re- 
sources, the  Federal  Government  must 
set  an  example.  Our  proposed  legislation 
reouires  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  its 
procurement  practices  to  give  preference 
to  materials  and  energy  made  with  re- 
covered resources. 

Strict  controls  over  the  handling  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  also  are  es- 
sential and  are  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  bans  the  disposal  of  harm- 
ful quantities  of  hazardous  wastes  and 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  permits  for 
the  handling  or  dl^osal  of  hazardous 
wastes  in  any  amoxmt. 

These  are  the  dements  generally  be- 
lieved necessary  to  a  realistic  and  work- 
able solid  waste  bill. 

The  completion  ot  this  legislation  and 
its  mafftment  Into  law  will  ^ve  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenmient  strong,  progiessive 
programs  in  all  envlronmentid  areas. 
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Mr.  President,  our  society  generates 
4.4  billion  tons  of  solid  waste  annually. 
The  principal  sources  are  animal  wastes, 
1.7  billion  tons;  and  agricultural  wastes, 
640  million  tons.  Industrial  sources  ac- 
count for  140  million  tons.  Urlwin  wastes 
amoimt  to  230  million  tons  annually. 

By  the  year  2000  the  United  States  will 
have  to  cope  with  12  billion  tons  annu- 
ally if  current  unstructured  materials 
policies  are  continued.  To  avoid  an  es- 
calation of  the  current  unsatisfactory 
situation,  we  must  institute  a  compre- 
hensive national  materials  policy  which 
closes  the  present  cycle  of  resource  ex- 
traction, use,  and  discard  to  include  re- 
use as  a  fundamental  premise.  We  must 
eliminate  the  word  "waste"  from  our 
vocabulary  and  substitute  the  word 
"conservation." 

The  need  to  change  oiu-  habits  is  un- 
derUned  by  the  fact  that  we  may  be 
unable  to  sustain  our  society  unless  we 
extend  the  conservation  ethic  to  raw 
materials.  We  are  committed  to  clean 
air  and  clean  water.  We  must  be  equally 
committed  to  clean  cities  and  clean 
countrysides  and  the  repeated  reuse  of 
nonrenewable  resources  that  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  precious. 

Solid  wastes  exemplify  our  wholesale 
depletion  of  renewable  as  well  as  non- 
renewable resources.  In  1971,  packaging 
consumed  5  percent  of  U.S.  industrial 
energy  to  generate  over  40  millicm  tons 
of  solid  waste  that  was  thrown  away  at 
substantial  public  expense. 

It  is  estimated  that  our  nations  will 
have  to  spend  $500  billion  or  $600  billion 
in  the  next  decade  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency.  This  entails  a  $5  billion 
or  |6  billion  expenditure  for  each  per- 
cent increase  in  energy  supply.  Yet  an 
investment  of  only  |5  billion  for  energy 
recovery  from  municipal  solid  waste 
streams  will  produce  an  tocrease  of  2.5 
percent  in  the  national  energy  supply. 
This  is  two  and  one  half  times  more  cost 
effective  than  developing  new  conven- 
tional energy  sources. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
fittates  in  the  next  few  years  could  face  a 
minerals  crisis,  one  even  worse  than  the 
energy  crisis.  As  the  world's  most  prodi- 
gious consumer  of  materials,  we  must 
now  turn  to  recycled  materials  to  supply 
our  industrial  machines. 

Significant  achievements  toward  mate- 
rials conservation  are  possible  through 
programs  which  encourage  the  reduction 
in  unnecessary  use  of  materials,  the  re- 
use and  repairability  of  products,  and 
the  extension  of  product  lifetime. 

We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  the  re- 
cycling era,  however.  We  do  not  yet  have 
enough  practical  experience  on  which  to 
determine  whether  soiurce  reduction, 
such  as  the  banning  of  non-retiimable 
containers,  is  In  the  national  interest. 

In  a  sense,  solid  waste  management 
was  our  first  generation  effort. 

The  second  generation— recycling- 
has  yet  to  be  tested.  This  is  so,  even 
though  the  foundation  for  this  approach 
was  established  in  the  1970  Resource  Re- 
covery Act. 

The  third  generation  may  be  product 
design  to  improve  the  potential  for 
materials  reuse.  We  have  yet  to  consider 
the  wider  range  of  options  beyond  ban- 


the-can  proposals,  choices  such  as  modi- 
fication or  redesign  of  products  to  en- 
hance their  potential  for  recycling. 

America  has  grown  rich  with  use-and- 
discard  attitudes  made  possible  by  what 
we  thought  was  an  Inexhaustible  supply 
of  resources.  Reality  is  now  forcing  us  to 
adopt  conservation  attitudes  and  to  de- 
velop the  potential  for  reusing  many 
materials  formerl;-  considered  waste 

Mr.  President,  this  blU  Is  a  basic  pro- 
posal on  which  we  intend  to  build  a 
comprehensive  solid  waste  program  I 
anticipate  its  early  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  so  that  It 
can  be  brought  to  the  Senate  in  the 
near  futm-e. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2151.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44 
tiUe  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
possession  of  a  handgun  by  certain  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CRIMINAL     OFTENDDl     HANDGUN     AMKNDMENTS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing  legislation  to  amend  chapter 
rv,  section  922  of  titie  18,  United  States 
Code,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets -Act,  to  make  it  an  offense  for 
anyone  who  has  been  indicted  for  or  con- 
victed of  an  offense  involving  the  use  of 
a  firearm  and  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  1  year  or  more  to  re- 
ceive or  possess  a  handgim.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  see  to  it  that  guns 
are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  felons 
without  disturbing  the  right  of  honest 
citizens  to  possess  or  own  a  gxm. 

For  in  fact,  Mr.  President,  today  hand- 
guns have  become  more  than  merely  an 
mstrument  of  sport  or  self -protection  for 
the  average  gun  owner,  they  have  be- 
come a  tool  of  the  trade  for  the  average 
criminal  as  well.  The  great  difficulty  con- 
fronting the  Congress  has  been  to  devise 
a  scheme  that  will  curtaU  the  criminal 
elements  who  have  turned  the  gun  into 
an  instnmient  of  terror  for  their  vic- 
thns  without  infringing  at  the  same  time 
on  the  activities  of  those  who  use  guns 
for  the  sport  and  security  purposes  that 
we  all  find  acceptable. 

My  approach  to  this  problem  is  two- 
fold. First,  stiff  mandatory  sentences  for 
repeat  offenders  who  use  guns  in  the 
commission  of  crime  should  be  imposed. 
Second,  a  prohibition  that  will  make 
the  possession  of  a  gvm  itself  by  a  con- 
victed or  indicted  felon  whose  crime  in- 
volved the  use  of  a  firearm  a  punishable 
offense.  Obviously,  there  are  categories 
of  offenders  whose  crimes  would  not  re- 
quire that  they  be  barred  for  life  from 
possessing  a  handgun  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  al- 
ready provides  a  mechanism  for  their  re- 
lief. "Hie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Biu-eau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  is  per- 
mitted to  remove  the  disability  of  any 
convicted  felon  whose  crime  did  not  in- 
volve the  use  of  a  firearm. 

My  amendment  would  give  enforce- 
ment authorities  an  extremely  effective 
means  of  denying  guns  to  those  who  are 
most  apt  to  use  them  for  crime.  Tlie  test 
established  by  my  amendment  would  be 
simple,  if  a  convicted  or  indicted  felon 
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who  used  a  gun  in  his  crime  Is  found  in 
possession  of  a  gim  he  is  guilty  of  a  Fed- 
eral offense  and  is  subject  to  a  manda- 
tory 1-year  sentence.  This  may  be  viewed 
by  some  as  a  hard  approach  but  I  believe 
that  the  chronic  problem  of  crime  in  this 
countiT  calls  for  such  an  approach. 

No  citizen  is  imaffected,  no  community 
is  unscarred  by  the  growth  of  crime  in 
this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  crime 
liad  had  an  economic  impact  of  nearly 
$90  billion  for  calendar  year  1974  and 
that  crime  is  on  the  increase  in  nearly 
every  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  area  in 
the  country. 

Violent  crime  has  had  a  dramatic  in- 
cease  in  the  last  14  yeai-s — the  rate  of 
robberies  is  up  125  percent,  forcible  rape 
143  percent,  aggravated  assaults  up  153 
percent,  and  murder  a  chilling  106  per- 
cent. These  violent  crimes  increasingly 
involve  the  use  of  a  gun  and  these  crim- 
inals must  be  controlled. 

It  is  further  apparent  that  an  increas- 
ing percentage  of  crimes  are  being  com- 
mitted by  a  relatively  fewer  number  of 
career  criminals  and  that  a  disturbingly 
large  number  of  crimes  are  being  com- 
mitted by  those  who  are  out  on  bail  for 
an  earlier  offsense. 

Enforcement  authorities  must  be  giv- 
en effective  tools  to  deal  with  these  ha- 
bitual offenders  and  the  amendment  I 
propose  will  give  them  the  help  they 
need.  In  the  hands  of  many  indictees  or 
convicts  a  gun  is  a  threat  of  further 
crime  and  the  authorities  should  be  al- 
lowed to  deal  with  that  threat  before,  not 
after,  another  offense  is  committed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Federal 
authorities  made  significant  progress  in 
dealing  with  habitual  criminals  under 
similar  provisions  in  section  1202  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Act  before  that  section 
was  effectively  invalidated  by  a  1971  Su- 
preme Court  decision — United  States  v. 
Bass,  404  U.S.  336 — which  read  the  stat- 
ute narrowly  and  required  that  a  direct 
relationship  with  Interstate  commerce 
had  to  be  shown  before  conviction  for 
possession  of  a  gun  by  a  felon  could  be 
sustained. 

I  believe  my  bill  clearly  shows  that  it 
Is  the  express  intention  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  possession  of  firearms  and 
to  do  so  by  removing  them  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  burden  this  country 
with  their  criminal  conduct. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  receive 
a  speedy  congressional  consideration  and 
the  active  support  of  my  colleagues. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 

S.  2152.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive management  of  certain  law  enforce- 
ment f  imctions  of  the  executive  branch 
by  transferring  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  the  Gim  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  the  Attorney  General, 
by  consolidating  certain  law  enforcement 
functions  under  that  act  in  a  Firearms 
Safety  and  Abuse  Control  Administra- 
tion, in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

S.  2153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  to  prevent 
lawless  and  irresponsible  use  of  hand- 
Eoins  in  selected  areas  with  high  crime 


rates,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

INTKBGOVEENMENTAI.  LAW  ENTOBOSMENT  00- 
OPEBATION  AMD  REORCANIZATION  ACT  OF  1975 
AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  HANDGUN  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
more  tlian  25  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  alxiut  the  sense- 
less stimulus  to  crime  and  violence  di- 
rectly attributable  to  our  failure  to  act 
on  the  i.s&ue  of  handgun  conti'ol. 

That  failure  to  act  has  been  due  in 
large  part  to  an  extraordinarily  intense 
lobbying  effort  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, wliich  in  turn  has  created  in 
Congress  a  distorted  and  totally  inaccu- 
rate impression  of  American  public 
opinion  on  this  question.  The  Gallop  poll 
publislied  across  the  Nation  earlier  this 
month  reported  that  67  percent  favor 
registration  of  firearms,  and  even  55  per- 
cent of  gunowners  favor  such  controls. 

Since  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  was 
passed — a  law  riddled  with  loopholes — 
we  have  not  had  a  strong,  meaningful 
gun  control  bill  reported  to  the  Senate 
floor — and  I  do  not  regard  the  passage 
of  the  1972  Saturday  night  special  bill 
as  strong  or  meaningful. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  and 
other  Members  sought  to  develop  a  new 
comprehensive  approach  to  gim  control 
which  would  require  also  some  depart- 
mental reorganization  in  order  to  give 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
parallel  with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  develop  a  new  legislative  ap- 
proach to  gun  control. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  breaking  the 
proposal  into  two  separate  bills,  one  of 
which  contains  the  reorganization  and 
some  intei'governmental  aspects  of  the 
proposal,  and  the  sec(md  contains 
amendments  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  to  sti'engthen  and  in 
some  instances  to  initiate  new  controls 
on  the  sale  and  interstate  shipment,  and 
transportation  of  handguns. 

Before  getting  into  the  details  of  the 
bills  wliich  I  introduce  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Percy,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  I  shall  discuss  in 
this  statement  as  one  comprehensive 
proposal,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
views  on  the  problem  of  the  "Saturday 
night  special." 

The  much  publicized  "Saturday  night 
special"  bill  wliich  passed  the  Senate  in 
1972  would  not  reduce  significantly  the 
high  level  of  handgun  violence.  That  bill 
merely  prohibits  the  future  sale  of  cw- 
tain  handguns  of  extremely  short  barrel 
length  by  licensed  dealers,  manufac- 
turers, and  importers.  It  would  not  pre- 
vent anyone  who  presenUy  owns  a  "Sat- 
urday night  special"  from  owning  or 
even  selling  it,  and  by  its  definition 
would  exclude  a  large  number  of  hand- 
guns not  suitable  for  sporting  purposes. 

And  even  if  it  did  effectively  prohibit 
"Saturday  night  specials"  thai  alone 
would  not  be  enough  because  the  Smith 
ft  Wesson  would  begin  to  replace  the 
cheap  import,  and  victims  would  en- 
counter longer  barreled  guns  instead  of 
a  2-  or  4-inch  barrel. 

The  1972  "Saturday  night  special"  ap- 


proach would  have  given  us  only  the  il- 
lusion of  gun  control,  not  its  reality. 
While  I  have  supported  and  cosponsored 
legislation  to  ban  the  manufacture  of 
"Saturday  night  specials"  with  a  barrel 
of  10  inches  or  less,  that  is  only  one  step 
we  must  take  to  get  this  problem  under 
control. 

Congress  and  the  media  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  "Saturday 
night  special,"  but  statistics  indicate  that 
we  must  have  a  broader  range  of  con- 
cerns. The  office  of  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  has  reported  in  a  studj'  en- 
titled, "The  Case  of  Federal  Firearms 
Control,"  which  I  have  already  placed  in 
the  Record: 

In  a  15-day  period  beginning  Saturday, 
June  2.  1972.  seven  police  officers  were  as- 
saulted with  handguns.  .  .  .  Three  of  the  of- 
ficers were  killed,  all  with  handguns.  None 
of  the  handguns  has  yet  been  Identified  as 
a  "Saturday  night  special." 

Tiie  same  study,  in  its  chapter  on 
'Suggested  Federal  Firearms  Control 
Legislation,"  emphasized: 

.  .  .  the  experience  in  New  York  and  else- 
where indicates  that  while  these  cheap  baud- 
guns  (Saturday  night  specials)  are  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  handgun  abuse  prob- 
lem faced  by  law-abiding  citizens  and  police 
officers,  eliminating  them  will  not  come  close 
to  fully  eliminating  the  problem.  Recent 
surveys  conducted  by  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  of  guns  seized  from  ar- 
rested |>erpetrator8  determined  that  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  firearms  seized  were 
"Saturday  Night  Specials".  Similarly,  a  sur- 
vey of  aU  handguns  seized  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1973  In  the  City's  highest  crime 
precinct  found  that  even  In  this  poverty 
neighborhood,  approximately  half  of  the 
classifiable  handguns  used  by  alleged  per- 
petrators were  high  quality,  expensive  weap- 
ons. 

The  police  departments  of  nine  large 
cities  aroimd  the  country  have  reported 
that  .22  or  .25  caliber  pistols — which  ac- 
count for  most  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cials"— were  responsible  for  only  43 
percent  of  the  handgun  murders  in  those 
cities.  Costlier  and  better  crafted  hand- 
guns, which  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
1972  "Saturday  night  special"  bill  pro- 
duced a  majority  of  the  homicides. 

Measures  geared  solely  to  the  "Satur- 
day night  special,"  in  short,  will  not  save 
a  majority  of  the  lives  snuffed  out  by 
handguns.  Moreover,  in  some  ways  Sat- 
urday Night  Special  legislation  might  be 
counter-productive.  Robert  Sherrill,  in 
his  book  on  the  gun  problem  in  the 
United  States,  was  extremely  suspicious 
of  these  proposals: 

...  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  Special  Is  more  a  tlireat  to  society 
than  a  gun  of  superior  quality  ...  so  why 
pick  on  the  Special?  Apparently  those  who 
do  the  most  aggressive  picking  .  .  .  are  mo- 
tivated by  the  fact  that  the  cheapest  Satur- 
day night  special  Increasingly  became,  after 
World  War  II,  an  irritating  competition  to 
the  major  gun  manufacturers.  .  .  .  They  (the 
makers  of  the  specials)  were  taking  trade 
away  from  the  elite  gun  manufactiu'ers, 
who,  naturally,  went  to  Congress  to  have 
the  hole  In  their  pocket  sewed  up. 

The  problem  broadly  stated  is  that 
existing  controls  on  the  manufacture, 
sale,  possession,  and  use  of  handguns  are 
inadequate,  misunderstood,  and  ineffec- 
tive. Strong  enforcement  of  the  1968  act 
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Itself  Is  ejctremely  dlfiBcult  because  of  the 
inherent  weaknesses  In  the  law.  I  believe 
that  this  Nation's  experience  shows  that 
gun  control  laws  can  work  and  that 
stringent  control  laws  reduce  homicides. 
We  must  therefore  begin  by  strengthen- 
ing the  1968  act  in  light  of  its  demon- 
strated failure  to  control  the  distribu- 
tion of  handgims. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  strong  feel- 
ings held  by  many  in  this  body  that  some 
of  the  options  proposed  for  the  Federal 
control  of  handguns  over  the  years  may 
be  simply  imacceptable. 

Licensing  of  owners,  registration  of 
handguns,  outright  national  banning  of 
all  handgims,  prohibiting  sales,  transfers 
or  possession  of  handguns,  and  prohibi- 
tive tax  provisions  are  among  the  alter- 
natives which  have  long  been  debated 
here. 

While  I  have  long  supported — and  con- 
tinue to  believe — that  a  national  system 
of  Federal  licensing  and  registration  of 
handguns  Is  the  most  reasonable  way  to 
get  at  this  problem,  I  have  set  this  ap- 
proach aside  In  an  effort  to  find  a  new 
proposal  designed  to  get  all  who  have  a 
positive  interest  in  some  remedial  action 
to  lot*  at  It  with  a  fresh  perspective. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that 
Senator  Pkrcy  and  I  have  cooperated  to 
develop  the  Intergovernmental  Law  En- 
forcement Cooperation  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1975.  which  I  have  divided 
into  two  bills  and  now  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference. 

Following  consultation  with  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  other  govern- 
mental officials,  it  has  been  determined 
that  current  law  imposes  disabilities  of 
a  most  severe  nature  upon  Intergovern- 
mental efforts  to  control  Illicit  handgim 
traffic  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies. The  UJ3.  Conference  of  Mayors,  bar 
associations,  law  enforcement  officers, 
organized  labor,  and  many  other  groups 
at  the  local  level  believe  that  an  Inter- 
governmental relations  problem  of  sub- 
stantial proportions  exists  as  a  result. 
Getting  more  effective  controls  is  a  com- 
plex task  which  will  Involve  initiatives  at 
all  levels  preceded  by  a  much  more 
thoroue^  understanding  of  the  problem. 
On  the  Federal  level  alone  there  must 
be  a  greatly  strengthened  and  more  con- 
solidated effort  in  handgun  trafficking 
enforcement,  and  more  Federal-State- 
clty  cooperative  enforcement  activities  to 
reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  problem- 
Examining  and  proposing  solutions  to 
large-scale  Intergovernmental  problems 
has  always  been  a  main  concern  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

Representatives  of  several  cities  and 
States  have  said  that  while  their  Juris- 
dictions have  independently  enacted 
handgun  control  laws — with  some  suc- 
cess in  curbing  gim  deaths — they  are 
nearly  impossible  to  enforce  because  of 
the  lack  of  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion and  regional  imlformity. 

Only  eight  States  require  licenses  for 
buying  handguns.  They  are  HawaU,  Il- 
linois, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  most  of  these  do  not  re- 
quire licenses  to  own  haiidguns.  In  only 
29  States  must  a  permit  be  obtahied  to 
carry  a  handgxin. 
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other  laws  prohibit  gun  sales  to  those 
"under  the  heat  of  passion" — Texas — or 
outlaw  the  carrying  of  gims  for  those 
who  have  the  "intent"  of  assaulting 
someone — Minnestota  and  Vermont. 
Some  States  enforce  a  "cooUng-off"  pe- 
riod between  the  buying  and  delivery 
of  the  gim. 

New  York  City  has  the  strongest  gun 
law  in  the  land.  An  applicant  for  a  hand- 
gun must  show  a  legitimate  need  for  it. 
his  background  is  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  he  must  be  photographed  and 
fingerprinted.  There  is  a  waiting  period 
of  several  weeks  between  the  request  for 
the  issuance  and  the  license. 

PhUadelphla  enacted  a  stringent  law 
in  1965  which  requires  a  permit  for  the 
purchase  and  transfer  of  all  firearms 
and  all  applicants  must  have  their  fin- 
gerprints and  photographs  taken.  San 
Francisco  and  Miami  Beach  require  the 
registration  of  firearms  of  all  kinds.  To- 
ledo enacted  a  law  in  1968  which  re- 
quires everyone  who  wants  to  buy  a 
handgun  to  have  a  special  ID  that  is  not 
given  out  to  certain  undesirables.  Sta- 
tistics confirm  that  State  and  local  laws 
have  somewhat  controlled  homicide  and 
accident  rates.  New  York  City  has  the 
second  lowest  murder  rate  of  America's 
10  largest  cities. 

But,  unquestionably  the  worst  prob- 
lem confronting  States  and  municipal 
laws  is  the  easy  access  to  out-of-State  or 
area  guns.  By  far,  the  majority  of  out-of- 
State  guns  coming  into  a  strict  State 
are  illegally  bought  or  stolen,  and  often 
illegally  owned.  Five  hundred  thousand 
guns  are  stolen  every  year,  many  going 
to  organized  criminals,  and  yet  there 
are  no  national  theft  prevention  and  se- 
curity standards  Imposed  upon  manu- 
facturers, dealers.  Importers,  and  ship- 
pers of  handguns. 

Second,  law  enforcement  agencies  at 
the  State  and  local  level  have  stated  that 
they  now  have  no  Intergovernmental  sys- 
tem for  developing  regional  and  na- 
tional statistics  on  handguns  which  have 
been  used  in  the  commission  of  crimes, 
and  that  tracing  such  weapons  is  now 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Third,  in  the  42  States  where  no  license 
is  required  to  purchase  a  handgun,  the 
only  reetriction  on  buying  handguns  Is  a 
provision  in  the  Federal  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  which  requires  that  the  pur- 
chaser flu  out  a  form  giving  him  name 
and  declaring  that  he  Is  not  a  minor, 
and  has  no  history  of  alcoholism,  mental 
disorder,  or  felony  conviction.  But  this 
requirement  is  ahnost  worthless  since  it 
mandates  no  verification — such  as  a 
police  check— to  substantiate  the  pur- 
chaser's identity  and  his  assertions. 

In  addition,  anyone  imder  age  or  with 
a  criminal  record  can  easily  buy  or  ac- 
cept a  gun  from  a  nondealer.  The  Fed- 
eral law  does  not  prevent  private  indi- 
viduals from  transferring  their  own  gims 
at  will  within  their  own  States,  and  does 
not  specify  what  credentials  the  receiver 
must  have. 

Specifically,  our  proposals  seeks  to 
improve  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  capabilities  in  this  field  by: 
First,  transferring  all  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  enforcement  of  the  1968  act 
and  now  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  to  the  Attorney  General.  They 
would  be  exercised  by  a  new  Firearms 
Safety  and  Abuse  Control  Administra- 
tion which  would  have  expanded  hand- 
gun  Information  gathering  authority; 

Second,  requiring  verification  of  per- 
sonal identification  information  required 
to  be  submitted  by  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser prior  to  delivery  or  shipment  of 
any  firearm; 

Third,  covering  sale  and  resale  of  fire- 
arms between  private  persons  who  are 
not  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  collec- 
tors as  regards  verification  of  eligibility; 
Fourth,  requiring  the  development  and 
enforcement  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
national  theft  prevention  and  security 
standards  which  would  apply  to  all  li- 
censed dealers,  manufacturers,  importers, 
collectors,  and  common  carriers; 

Fifth,  banning  the  sale  or  delivery  to 
any  one  person  of  multiple  handgims  in 
excess  of  one  in  any  1  calendar  year  ex- 
cept to  poUce  and  other  governmental 
units;  and  developing  adequate  licensing 
standards  to  assure  that  Federal  licenses 
to  manufacture,  import,  or  deal  in  fire- 
arms will  be  Issued  only  to  responsible 
persons  legitimately  engaged  in  such 
business. 

Sixth,  authorizing  joint  Federal-local 
task  forces  for  handgun  trafficking  con- 
trol; 

Seventh,  banning  with  proper  excep- 
tions the  possession,  sale,  use,  or  impor- 
tation of  handguns  in  public  or  private 
in  any  standard  metropoUtan  statisti- 
cal area^-SMSA— where  the  violent 
crime  rate  Is  20  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average,  or  where  it  is  10  percent 
above  the  national  rate  and  5  percent 
above  the  prior  year's  local  rate; 

Eighth,  bsuining  the  domestic  manu- 
facture, sale,  transportation,  or  posses- 
sion of  Saturday  night  specials — barrel 
length  up  to  10  inches;  and 

Ninth,  authorizing  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  effectlreness 
of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act.  particularly 
with  respect  to  strengthening  the  Fed- 
eral licensing  system. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  long  term, 
major  obstacles  to  the  enactment  of  Fed- 
eral gun  control  legislation  has  been  the 
lack  of  an  approach  which  would  be 
tailored  to  areas  or  regions  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  abuse  of  handgims  as  re- 
flected in  violent  crime  rates  Is  greatest. 
Traditional  political  opposition  to  such  a 
selective  gim  control  approach  should  be 
substantially  reduced. 

Recently,  Attorney  Gen.  Edward  H. 
Levi  suggested  such  a  system  of  trig- 
gered Federal  controls.  His  proposal, 
which  is  not  yet  reduced  to  legislation 
would  ban  the  possession  of  handguns 
in  public — not  private — in  any  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  where  the 
violent  crime  rate  reaches  a  certain  level 
above  the  national  average. 

The  principal  criticism  of  the  Attorney 
General's  suggestion,  and  a  general  dis- 
advantage of  a  regional  approach  is  one 
which  has  plagued  attempts  at  localized 
gim  control.  It  does  not  limit  handguns 
in  the  nnc(Hitrolled  surrounding  areas 
from  which  the  wef^xms  may  continue  to 
flow.  The  criminal  use  of  handgruns  is  a 
national  problem  which  exists  to  some 
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degree  or  another  In  every  city  and  sub- 
urban area  in  the  country.  The  programs 
that  propose  to  deal  with  the  problem  on 
the  local  level  or  in  isolated  situations 
inuht  if  they  are  to  have  any  real  effect, 
I  oiifront  and  overcome  the  basic  fact 
ol  handgun  mobility. 

Fii-st,  our  proposal — which  smiends  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act — 
odopts  the  basic  Levi  idea  of  banning 
possession  of  handguns  in  urban  areas 
where  the  violent  crime  rate  is  20  per- 
cent above  the  national.  10  percent  above 
the  previous  year's  local  average.  We 
then  address  the  second  side  of  the  prob- 
lem— illegal  gumunning  into  lU'ban 
areas  like  New  York  City  in  violation 
of  the  1968  act — by  proposing  several 
new  laws  as  I  have  already  indicated 
which  ai-e  designed  to  develop  the 
wherewithal  for  intergovernmental  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  do  their  job. 
The  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  is  established  in  our  bill  as  the 
geographic  areas  for  potential  handgun 
control.  Its  ready  availability  and  its  use 
by  the  FBI  in  compiling  violent  cilme 
statistics  make  it  a  useful  classification. 
Of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  these 
areas  all  include  a  core  city  of  50,000 
or  more  and  therefore  fall  into  the  urban 
category.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
precisely  defined  in  tei-ms  of  their  politi- 
cal boundaries,  and  the  statistical  bases 
developed  for  these  areas  pronded  a  way 
to  estimate  the  impact  of  the  program 
proposed. 

Under  our  proposal,  once  triggered, 
the  controls  would  remain  in  force  for 
a  minimum  period  of  5  years,  and  would 
not  be  removed  until  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral published  a  finding  based  upon  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  high  rates  of  crime 
have  come  down  to  the  national  or  local 
levels,  or  that  the  pattern  of  illegal  gun 
vlcdations — ^for  example,  interstate  gun- 
running— had  ceased.  For  60  days  fol- 
lowing the  triggering  on  of  controls  per- 
sons delivering  handguns  to  depositors' 
agencies  would  be  paid  the  market  value 
of  theh:  weapons,  although  this  could  in- 
volve a  considerable  expense.  Handguns 
could  be  surrendered  voluntaril.v  at  any 
time  thereafter  without  penalty. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  complex,  and  in 
some  respects  perhaps  an  Impractical 
approach  to  this  problem,  but  I  believe 
that  It  must  be  given  the  most  careful 
consideration  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  another  major  pui-pose 
of  the  bill  is  to  ban  the  domestic  output 
of  cheap  hand-held  firearms  known  as 
Saturday  night  specials.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  handgun's  role  in  crime  is 
disproportionate  to  its  number  in  com- 
parison with  long  guns,  in  the  commis- 
sion of  homicide,  aggi-avated  assault, 
and  armed  robbery. 

In  an  effort  to  further  pinpoint  ways 
In  which  we  might  improve  Federal, 
State,  and  local  capacity  to  deal  with 
illicit  handgun  traffic,  our  proposal  would 
authoiize  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  the  1968 
act.  focusing  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
Federal  licensing  system. 

Mr.  President,  there  aie  no  simple 
-=ioiutions  to  the  crime  problem,  no  pan- 
j'ceas.  The  causes  of  crime  and  violence 


in  our  society  are  rooted  in  complex  and 
stubboi-n  forces  which  will  not  easily 
yield,  except  to  comprehensive  reform 
of  our  criminal  justice  system,  but  there 
are  partial  solutions — even  though  they 
might  not  be  complete.  There  are  ac- 
tions which  we  can  take  to  provide  better 
protection  for  our  shop  keepers,  our  cab 
drivers,  our  police  officers,  and  all  of 
our  people. 

Pi'otecting  the  lives,  the  property,  and 
the  rights  of  its  citizens  is  the  first  pur- 
pose of  government.  The  level  and  qual- 
ity of  pubUc  safety  afforded  by  our  gov- 
ernments is  not  adequate  to  our  needs. 
It  mu.st  be  made  so. 

One  action  we  must  now  undertake  is 
to  control  the  deadlj*  interstate  traffic  in 
firearms. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  text  of  both  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  a  statement 
prepared  by  Senator  Percy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bills  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SXVfEMENT     OF     SE.VATOR     PERI.Y 

Crime  is  something  which  affects  all  of  u.- 
in  the  most  direct  fashion,  as  victims  or 
either  violence  or  Intimidation  and  fear  of 
violence.  The  sad  fact  of  life  is  that  we  are 
often  afraid  to  ventui-e  out  on  many  of  tlie 
streets  of  our  cities  at  uight,  afraid  to  carry 
large  amounts  of  money  on  our  person.s, 
afraid  to  leave  our  doors  unlocked  and  our 
property  unguarded,  afraid  of  crime,  and 
particularly  crimes  of  violence. 

Statistics  demonstrate  clearly  that  the 
handgun  is  a  favorite  tool  among  practition- 
ers of  street  crime.  Easy  to  carry,  easy  to  con. 
ceal,  and  so  effective,  the  handgun  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  criminal  places  the  victim 
in  a  helpless  situation.  In  the  hands  of  a 
less-than-sklUful  criminal,  the  dangers  are 
yet  higher.  Accidental  shootings  by  youthfiU 
first  offenders  are  as  much  a  real  cause  of  In- 
jury and  death  as  the  premeditated  execu- 
tions of  the  professional  criminal. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  Senator  Javlts,  In 
introducing  Important  legislation  in  the  area 
of  handgun  control. 

To  assure  that  the  greatest  expertise  and 
consideration  wUl  be  accorded  this  legisla- 
tion, two  separate  bills  we  are  introducing, 
one  relating  to  changes  In  the  substantive 
criminal  law.  the  other  creating  and 
strengthening  governmental  structures  to 
deal  with  the  substantive  problem. 

This  first  bill  creates  a  means  for  keeping 
the  handgun  away  from  the  proven  criminal, 
the  minor,  and  the  mentally  unstable.  In 
those  localities  where  crimes  of  violence  have 
reached  an  unacceptable  level,  a  general  pro. 
hibition  against  possession  of  the  handgun 
will  take  effect.  Set  off  by  a  statistical  trig- 
gering device,  this  method  would  assure  that 
the  greatest  controls  are  brought  to  bear  In 
those  areas  where  crime  is  the  most  intense. 
Localities  where  crime  is  less  of  a  problem 
will  remain  unaffected  by  the  more  stringent 
remedies  of  the  legislation. 

The  second  bill  enhances  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  and  new  legislation  In  this  area 
of  handgun  control  by  creating  a  unified  gov- 
ernmental structure  to  deal  with  the  problem 
under  the  aegis  of  the  nation's  chief  law  en- 
forcement agency,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Such  an  approach  would  allow  for  con- 
centrated effort  and  policy  making  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  bill  also  creates  an  In- 
dependent Advisory  ComnUssion  which  will 
draw  from  expertise  at  the  Federal,  state  and 
local  levels  in  exploring  new  and  better 
methods  for  the  oontrol  of  the  unlawful  use 
of  firearms. 
While  there  are  certainly  legitimate  pur- 


poses for  tlie  possession  of  a  handgun  which 
this  legislation  recognizes,  the  need  for  ef- 
fective f  rime  control  is  certainly  the  highest 
priority  for  the  Congress  at  this  Juncture. 
The  legislation  Senator  Javit«  is  Introducing 
today  will  make  a  strong  contribiition  to  ef- 
lectlve  yet  lair  control  of  the  handgun,  and. 
as  n  rt-sult.  oi  street  crime  itself. 

S.  2152 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiif>- 
of  Rt  i>rcsentatlves  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  in  Congress  asxembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Law  Fiiioi-cement  Conpemtion  nnd  Reorgari- 
xatlon  Act  of  1976". 

ST^Tl.MENT   or   FINDINGS    AND   PURPOSr. 

S»T.  2.  (a)  The  Congres.s  finds  that — 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  Inter- 
governmental efforts  to  control  illicit  hand- 
pun  tratHc  by  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  are  hindered  by  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  each  level  of  government 
and  the  failure  to  develop  and  share  neces- 
sary statistical  and  criminal  intelligence  In- 
formation: 

(2)  Federal,  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  have  found  it  difficult  to  mobilize 
existing  Ihw  eiiforcemenl  resources  to  mount 
more  eticctive  efforts  to  control  the  Illegal 
traffic  in  and  use  of  handguns;  and 

(3)  the  Increasing  rate  of  illegal  activitlc 
Involving  the  use  of  handguns  constitutes  a 
threat  to  national  public  safety,  health,  and 
welfare  ond  requires  a  more  strengthened  and 
consolidp.ied  effort  at  the  Federal  level. 

(4)  since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
90-361  there  continues  to  be  widespread  traf- 
fic In  handguns  moving  in  or  otherwise  af- 
fecting commerce,  and  that  existing  Federal 
procedures  and  organizational  structures  df 
not  adequ.itely  enable  the  States  to  control 
illicit  handgun  traffic  within  each  State; 

(61  annual  sales  of  handguns  in  the  UniteU 
States  have  continued  to  rise  since  1968,  de- 
spite the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968; 

(6)  handguns  continue  to  play  a  major 
role,  and  a  role  disproportionate  to  their 
number  in  comparison  with  long  guns.  In  the 
commission  of  homicide,  aggravated  assault, 
armed  robbery,  and  other  crimes  of  violence; 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
(1)  a  new  organizational  structure  for  im- 
proved performance,  coordhiation,  and  evalu- 
ation of  firearms  control  functions  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  (2)  more  effective  coordi- 
nation between  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  an  effort  to  assist 
States  and  localities  in  improving  interstate 
and  locr.i  regulation  of  illicit  handgun  traf- 
fic. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act 

(1)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Justice; 

(2)  "function"  includes  power  and  duty; 

(3)  "handgun"  means  any  weapon  designed 
or  redesigned  to  be  fired  whUe  held  In  one 
hand  having  a  barrel  less  than  10  Inches  In 
length  and  designed  or  redesigned  or  made  or 
remade  to  xise  the  energy  of  an  explosive  to 
expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  through  a 
smootlt  or  rifled  bore; 

(4)  "licensed  dealer"  means  any  dealer, 
and  "licensed  Importer"  means  any  importer, 
and  "licensed  manufacturer'  means  any 
manufacturer  licensed  under  the  pro\isioiui 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

(5)  "possess"  means  asserting  ownership  or 
having  custody  and  control  not  subject  to 
termination  by  another  or  after  a  fixed  pe- 
riod of  time. 

(6)  "sell"  means  give,  bequeath,  or  other- 
wise transfer  ownership  or  possession. 

TITLE  I— GUN  CONTROL  TRANSFERS 

TRANsm  or  wuvcTtosB 
Sec.  101    (a)  There  are  tratuferred  to  the 
Attorjiey  General,  and  the  Attorney  General 
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ahaU  psfform.  aU  functions  of  the  Secretary 
«rf  tbe  Tnmsury  under  tbe  Qun  Control  Act 
Ot  19oB* 

(b)  Wltun  180  days  after  tbe  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  President  may  trmns- 
rer  to  the  DepMtment  any  funcUon  of  any 
other  agency  or  office,  or  part  of  any  agency 
or  office,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  function  relates  prl- 
marUy  to  funcUons  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment by  this  section. 

(c)  Any  reference  in  such  Act  to  the  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury"  is  amended  to  read 

the  Attorney  General". 

ESTABLISHMENT    OT    THE   FIBKAKMS   SAFETY   AND 
ABUSE   CONIKOI.   ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  the  Firearms  Safety  and 
Abuse  Control  Administration.  The  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Attorney  Geueral. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Attorney  General 
xmder  this  Act  shaU  be  administered 
through  the  Administration. 
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ANNT7AI.     BEFOBT 

S«c.  103.  (a)  The  Attomev  General  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  as  part 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  rep(»-t  on  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(b)  Sach  such  report  shaU  include  a  de- 
scrlpUon  of  the  effective  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  Jtederal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  controUIng  illicit  handgun 
traffic,  the  extent  of  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation In  controlUng  such  traffic,  a  de- 
UUed  summary  of  the  actlvlUee  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, an  assessment  and  evaluaUon 
of  spectfic  program  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  reduce 
UUcit  handgun  traffic,  a  description  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  effect  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agency  inteUl- 
gence  operations  relaUng  to  Ullclt  handgun 
traffic,  and  such  recommendations.  Including 
recommendations  for  addlUonal  legislation, 
as  the  Attorney  General  deems  appropriate! 

TKAlfSFSB  or  OmCSS  AKD  FESSONNn, 

Sec.  104.  (a)  All  personnel,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  emploj'cd,  held, 
«T  Tsed  prtmarOy  In  connection  with  any 
function  transferred  under  the  provisions  of 
■ectlon  101,  are  transferred  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)  (I)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged  In 
functions  transferred  under  this  Act  shall  be 
transferred  in  acoordsnce  with  applicable 
Uwa  and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
functions. 

(2)  THe  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
suboMstloa  (a)  ahaU  be  without  reduction 
In  claaslflcation  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

SAViNCB  mcvmoHs 

f*^-}^-  (*)  ^^  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  contracts,  certlflcatee  and 
privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the  exercise 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
thb  title,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office,  or 
part  thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  title,  or  (B)  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and 

♦..!^l  7"*^^  *"*  ^^  *^*^  »*  tl»e  time  this 
title  takes  effect, 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  mitu  modified,  termlnatedrsuperseded 
set  a^de.  or  repealed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdlc- 
tlon,  or  by  operation  of  law. 


(b)  Tlie  provisions  of  this  tiUe  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  secuon  takes  effect  before  any  agency 
,  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are    transferred    by    this    UUe;    but    such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall   be  con- 
tinued before   the  Department.  Such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  they  do  not  rtiate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shaU   be  con- 
tinued before  the  agency  or  office,  or  part 
thereof,  before  which  they  were  pending  at 
the   time  of  such   transfer.  In  either  case 
orders  shaU  be  issued  in  such  proceedings 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments   shall    be    made    pursuant    to    such 
ordere,  as  if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted 
and  orders  Issued  In  any  such  proceedings 
shall    continue    in    effect    untu    modified, 
terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  by  a  court  cf  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)    Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  sliail  be 
l\ad.  appeals  taken,  and  Jucigments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this 
liUe  had  not  been  enacted. 
No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  tiUe,  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  tiUe. 

No  cause  of  acUon  by  or  against  any 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  title,  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  tiUe.  Causes  of  acUons.  suits 
or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or 
against  the  United  SUtes  or  such  official  of 
tlie  Department  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
in  any  litigation  pending  when  this  aecUon 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party  enter 
an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  tliis  title 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  office,  or  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a  party 
to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Utle  any  function 
of  such  agency,  office,  or  part  thereof  or 
officer  is  teansferred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, then  such  suit  shaU  be  continued  by 
the  Attorney  General  (except  in  the  case  of 
a  suit  not  Involving  functions  transferred 
to  tiie  Attorney  General,  in  which  case  the 
suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  agency,  of- 
fice, or  part  thereof,  or  officer  which  w«s  a 
party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  ttUe) . 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
fmrred  by  this  title  and  exercised  aftw  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or  func- 
tions of  which  are  so  transferred  shaU  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Department  or  officer  in 
which  such  function  is  vested  pursuant  to 

(e)  Orders  and  acUons  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  exercise  of  functions,  trans- 
ferred under  this  title  shaU  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  orders  and  actions 
had  been  by  the  agency  or  office  or  part 
ttiereof,  exercising  such  funcUons,  immedi- 
ately preceding  their  transfer.  Any'statutory 
requirements  relating  to  notice,  hearings 
action  upon  the  record,  or  administrative  re- 
view that  apply  to  any  function  transferred 
by  this  title  shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of 
such  funcUon  by  the  Attorney  General 

(I)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  title,  the  Attorney  General 
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Bh^I  have  the  same  authority  as  that  vesti.rt 
in  the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thenwf  !vlr 
cising  such  functions  ImSedlaSTn'r^ 
ing  their  transfer,  and  1^S^SS^£  eS" 
ing  such  functions  shall  have  the  same  for^; 
and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  aeen^v 
or  office,  or  part  thereof.  ^     ^ 

COMPENSATION  OF  ADMINISTRATOR 

=!»?ft'  ^^°?-  ^'^^^'^  5314  Of  title  6,   United 

thereof  ?^e'  t^r^T""^  ""^  '^^"^  «*  ">«  «"d 

••J^»   AH  'P'oZi'^g  «ew  paragraph: 
AK  '«2)   Administrator,  Firearms  Safety  and 
of^'j^stS.--^'   Administration.  Depart'm?nt 

'"^^^"~^^^'^^Y    COMMISSION    o\ 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATTONS 

STTTDY  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OP  PtTBLIC  LAW  90-35, 

wJ^u^^  (a>  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Establish  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations"  approved  SenV^m 
ber  24,  1959  (42  D.S.C.  tt??*^  ^^  .s 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the^f'tbP 
followuag  new  section—  ' 

EVALIATION    OP   PUBLIC    LAW    »»-351 

f-l%*r  I^%  Commission  in  consultation  with 
ttn^.^A  ^°''^'"^^<^  of  Mayors  and  the  Na- 
^f^fi  ^f^"*  "^  ^"*««-  «»d  representativL 
JJ^,"'^l'^'''^  '^^  ^"^^^  law  enforcement 
tltJ^,^'«  Shall  investigate,  analyze  and  rSo 
u^n  ..r'^^i'"'  °'  ''''  enactment  of  the  Act 
v^t,'.^    intergovernmental    problems   in- 

»nd  (2)  effectiveness  of  Public  Law  90-361 
and  particularly  the  requirements  f«  ii- 
Srs^   •"    "manufacturers.    Importers    and 


S.  2153 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

^C^^''"^"'^"'""  "^  *""   ^""^-^  State,  Of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

^nZ.^^  ''^^  ".''  *^'  "Intergovernmental 
Handgun  Control  Act." 

ffTATFMirNT   OP   PINDINGS    AND   PtJHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  Inter- 
governmental efforts  to  control  Ullclt  hand- 
gun traffic  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  are  hindered  by  a  lack 
of  coordination  among  each  level  of  govern- 
ment and  the  failure  to  develop  and  share 
necessary  statisUcal  and  crimmal  IntelU- 
gence  informallon; 

(2)  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  have  found  It  difficult  to  mobilize 
existing  law  enforcement  resourees  to  mount 
m«e  effective  efforts  to  control  the  Illegal 
traffic  In  and  use  of  handguns; 
,SI  *^'  ^"«asine  rate  of  uiegal  activities 
involving  the  use  of  handguns  constitutes 
a  threat  to  national  public  safety  health 
and  welfare  and  requires  a  more  strength- 
ened and  consolidated  effort  at  the  Federal 
level; 

o^^tL'l'i.'*  ****  enactment  ot  Public  Law 
90-351  there  continues  to  be  widespread 
traffic  in  handguns  moving  In  or  otherwise 
affecting  commerce,  and  that  existing  Fed- 
eral procedures  and  organizational  struc- 
tures do  not  adequately  enable  the  States 
to  TOntrol  Ullclt  handgun  traffic  within  each 
State; 

(6)  annual  sales  of  handguns  In  the 
United  States  have  continued  to  rise  since 
1868,  despite  the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968;  and 

(6)  handguns  continue  to  pUy  a  major 
role,  and  a  role  dlsproporUonate  to  their 
number  in  comparison  with  long  guns.  In 
ttie  commission  of  homicide,  aggravated  as- 
sault, armed  robbery,  and  other  crimes  of 
violence; 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide (1)  a  new  organizational  structure  f<w 
Improved  performance,  ooordlnatton,  and 
evaluation  of  firearms  control  functions  at 
the  Federal  level,  <2)  more  effective  coordl- 
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nation  between  Federal,  State,  ar.d  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  an  effort  to  assist 
States  and  localities  in  iinprovn3g  interstate 
3  lid  locRl  regulation  of  illicit  handgim  traf- 
(3)  procedttres  lor  tbe  prohibition  of 
^giuis  in  certain  areas  witli  high  crime 
wiihout  placing  ruiy  undne  Federal 
i»ii:rien  on  law  abiding  riti/ens  witli  respect 
;o  the  use  of  flrearms  ior  spcrtLug  Rufl  other 
!:c.viul  pnrpoaes,  and  (4)  :\>r  lucrehse  pi'blic 
-ilety  by  banning  the  maiinfa^tuio,  sale,  im- 
nortiition,  and  possession  of  handguns  not 
suit.ible  for  sportii.g  c.r  oilier  lawful   pur- 

iriLK     I— INTERGOVERXMK-.TAL     COOf- 
ERATICN  ACT  AME^JD^•;I:^'TS 
St<:.  101   (a).  Title  42,  United  SUite.-;  Code. 
Chapter  52  Is  pmenried  by  adtling  at  tiie  enrt 
! hereof  the  following  new  bubchniuer: 

"SUBCHAPTEE  VI— TECHNICM.  SFnVIC£S  T'-R 
SrATES  AND  LOCAL  IrNlTS  OP  GOVFHNMKNT  JJJ 
CONTROLLING   ILLICIT   HANUOl  .N'  TRAFfU; 

"Sec  4245.  National  Ilraidgun  Statistics,  (n  i 
la  order  to  provide  for  more  ePfeetlve.  inter- 
ciovernmental  efforts  in  controlling  Ulicit.  in- 
terstate handgun  traffic,  the  .attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  and  directed,  stibject  to 
the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  552(a).  "The  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Act  of  1974,"  to— 

( 1  (  establish  and  maiutaiti  a  nationBl 
handgun  statistics  office,  which  .^iiiall  be  re- 
sponsible for  identifying — 

(A)  the  name,  address,  and  .soclnl  .security 
or  taxpayer  identification  munber  of  any  per- 
son in  the  United  States  pfvi.ses.sing  a  hand- 
gun. 

(B)  the  number,  if  any.  of  the  handgun 
Ilcen.se  required  by  the  Sitae  or  locality  of 
re.'ildence  of  the  individual  pof-se.ssing  a  hand- 
{;un, 

(C)  the  name  of  tlie  nianufaclure,  the  cali- 
ber or  gauge,  the  model  and  type,  and  the 
serial  nvimber  of  each  such  handgun,  and 

(D)  the  Importation,  production,  ship- 
ment, receipt,  sale,  or  resale  or  any  other 
disposition  of  any  handgun 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  the  verification 
of  the  information  collected  under  clause  (II 
of  this  subsection,  and  to  analyze  such  in- 
formation; and 

(3)  distribute,  upon  request,  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in- 
formation developed  and  maintained  by  the 
Office  established  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Title,  no  Informatioti  of  any  kind  shall 
be  collected,  maintained,  or  disseminated 
concerning  any  shotgun,  short  barreled  shot- 
gun, rifle  or  short  barreled  rifle. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  p'.-ovkions  of 
this  section,  each  Importer,  nianiifacturer. 
dealer  and  collector 

and  each  person  who  possesses  a  handgun 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  furnish 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  at  such  place, 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribed. 

(d)  In  order  to  carrj'  out  the  provisions  of 
.subsection  (a)  of  this  section  each  Importer, 
manufacturer,  dealer,  collector  and  any  per- 
son who  and  any  federal,  state,  or  local  unit 
of  government  which  owns  or  possesses  a 
handgun  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and — 

(H  who  has  lost  a  handgun  after  such 
effective  date,  or 

(2)  who  has  had  a  handgun  stolen  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  report 
the  loss  or  theft  of  the  handgun  to  the  At- 
torney General  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  discovery  of  the  loss  or  theft.  In  such 
form,  at  such  place,  and  containing  such 
description  of  the  circumstances  of  the  loss 
or  theft,  as  the  Attorney  General  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"Sec.  4246.  Exemptions;  Penalties,  (a)  The 
provisions  of  section  4246  of  this  title  shall 


not  apply  to  any  handgun  or  handgun  am- 
munition suitable  for  use  in  a  hnndgun  sold 
or  delivered  to  or  possessed  by  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Stale  or  nny  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  a  ytate,  or  any  political 
stibdivis'ou  of  a  Stnte  or  nny  department  cr 
agency  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(b)  Whoever  fails  to  comply  v.ith  the  pro- 
visions of  the  subchapter  or  knowingly  make.s 
any  false  stnten-'.ent  or  representation  with 
respect  to  any  inforinv.tion  required  by  the 
provisions  of  section  4345(ai  or  violates  any 
pvovisi.'ii  of  section  4215(b)  or  settion  4245 
(c)  shall  he  fined  not  more  than  S5.000,  "r 
imprisoned  not  more  llian  5  year' ,  or  both. 

"Stf.  4247.  Vfrification  of  D,\ia  Concekn- 

T-i-   FlKtxHMS  TRANSACnONS. 

(a)(1)  It  shall  be  onlrr.vful  for  sy\y  licenfieil 
importer,  licensed  manufHrturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  other- 
wise d'-pcse  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to 
any  person  (other  than  tliose  exempted  under 
section  4246  above  and  anotlrer  licensed  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  dealer,  or  collector) 
until— 

"(A)  s'.i'h  importer,  'naiiufpcturer,  denier, 
or  colle^'tor  has,  prior  to  the  shipment  or  de- 
livery of  the  flrearm.  forwarded  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mail  (return  receipt  re- 
quested i  a  card  in  i.uch  form  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  prescribe  setting  forth  the 
name  and  addre.ss  of  tlie  transferee  and  that 
the  transferee — 

"(i)  is  (is  noil  under  indlr<^ment  for.  or 
has  been  (has  not  been)  convicted  in  any 
court  ol  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year; 

"(11)  is  (is  not)  a  fugitive  from  Justice: 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  has  received  a  re- 
turn receipt  evidencing  delivery  of  the  form 
by  the  Department;  and 

"(B)  such  Uuporter.  manvifncturer.  dealer, 
or  collector  has  delayed  shipment  or  de- 
livery for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  notification  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  delivery  of  that  form. 
The  Attorney  General  shaU  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  promptly  to  prcxiess  the 
forms  to  determine  the  relevant  information 
with  respect  to  the  transferee  named  In  the 
submitted  form  and  return  the  form  by  the 
speediest  means  available  to  the  appropriate 
Importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  collector. 
The  contents  of  the  form  required  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  divulged  by  any  gov- 
ernment official  to  any  other  person  other 
than  the  appropriate  importer,  manufacturer, 
dealer,  or  collector  and  the  appropriate  law 
enforcement  officials  as  prescribed  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Imported,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  firearm  or  ammttnition  to 
any  person  without  first  requiring  the  pres- 
entation of  reasonable  proof  of  such  person's 
identity,  and  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  and  of  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  in 
which  such  sale  or  other  disposition  is  to 
take  place,  and  is  over  the  age  of  21  know- 
ing or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  person — 

"(A)  is  under  Indictment  for,  or  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of,  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year; 

"(B)  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 

"(C)  is  an  abuser  of  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  (as  defined  In  section  201  (v) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) 
or  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  In  section  4731 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Reveniie  Code  of  1954); 
or 

"(D)  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  mental  de- 
fective or  has  been  committed  to  any  mental 
Inetitutiou. 


"(3 1  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respeci  to  the  sale  or  disposition  of  a  fire- 
prm  or  .-itnmunitlon  to  a  licensed  importer, 
llceusect  m'\niifnctxtrer.  licen.sed  dealer,  or  li- 
censed collector  wlio  is  not  precluded  from 
dealini;  v^  fireprins  or  ammunition,  or  to  a 
person  who  has  tieet'.  granted  relief  fi-om  dis- 
abilities pursufint  to  ."subsection  (c)  of  su*"'-. 
section  iii  svicli  chapter." 

"(4)  i'.  shall  he  luilawful  120  da>s  Bt-jti- 
the  etretrive  date  of  this  Act  for  any  llcen.seii 
importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  collector, 
or  any  otlier  person  to  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  a  handgun  or  haiid(;mi  ammunltloi'. 
lo  ;mv  .-e.siden.t  oi  Bf-  stutidnrd  metropolitan 
stfttlstioi-1  area  Identified  by  the  Attornt.' 
Oener.ll  pi.rsuftut  to  section  4253  of  thl«  tttU' 
!f  he  kiwws  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  ki-.ov. 
I  hat  such  handgun  or  hnndgun  amniunitlo-i 
will  be  transported  imo  a  staiidard  merro- 
poliian  statistical  area. 
"Si.c.  4248.  REQt'iRPMENT  Upon  Rf:salf. 

(a)  Ii  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licen.'-fd 
impontr.  licensed  manufacturer,  llceu>«rd 
dealer  or  Hcen.'-ed  collector  to  sell  or  deliver 
any  handgun  or  ammunition  suitable  for  u 
haiid^tni  alter  the  effective  date  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Law  Enforcement  Cooperations 
and  Reoiganization  Act  of  1975  unless  such 
importer,  manufacturer,  dealer  or  collectoi 
lias  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
information  required  by  section  4245(al(]i 
(A),  (Bi .  and  (C)  of  such  Act. 

■•(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  resell  60  days  after  the  effective  date  ot 
the  lui.ergovernnieiital  Law  Enforcement 
Cooperation  and  Reorganiication  Act  of  IS?.*) 
aiiy  hundgiui  unless  such  person  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  the  informa- 
tion retiuired  by  section  4245(a)  (1)  (A),  (B). 
and  (C)  of  suclt  Act.  and  complied  with  the 
provisions  ol  section  4250  of  this  Title. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Importer, 
manuiucturer.  dealer,  or  collector  to  sell  any 
hand(<un  to  any  person  except  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, manufacturer,  dealer,  or  collector 
without  first  giving  notice  of  the  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'resell'  means  the  sale,  or  offer  for  sale 
of  any  handgun  after  the  first  purchase  of  it 
in  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale, 
and  includes  any  gift,  devise,  or  other  trans- 
fer of  ownership  of  a  handgun. 

Sec.  4'249.  Ban  on  Sale  of  Multiple  Hand- 
guns. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in- 
cluding an  Importer,  manufacturer,  dealer 
or  collector  licensed  under  the  provisions  of 
federal  law,  to  sell  or  deliver  more  than  one 
handgun  within  one  calendar  year  to  any 
person  except  a  licensed  importer,  manu- 
facturer, dealer  or  collector  or  to  persons 
and  organizations  exempt  under  .section  424ti 
of  this  Subchapter. 

"Sec  4250.  Theft  Prevention  and  Seci'bity 
Standards  Required. 

(a)  No  application  for  a  license  to  engage 
in  business  as  a  firearms  or  ammunition  im- 
porter, manufacturer  or  dealer  submitted 
pursuant  to  federal  law  shall  be  approved  un- 
less the  applicant  is  In  compliance  with  theft 
prevention  and  security  standards  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section; 

(b)  Tlie  Attorney  General  shall  within  90 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  pre- 
scribe standards  for  theft  prevention  and 
sectirity  requirements  for  Importers,  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  and  common  carriers  who 
transfer  handguns  in  interstate  commerce 
who  are  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  fed- 
eral law.  Such  standards  shall  be  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code." 

"Sec.  4251.  Authorization  For  Joint  Fed- 
eral-Local Task  Forces  For  H.^nocun 
TRAFncKiNC  Control. 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  states,  cities,  lo- 
calities and  other  units  of  local  government 
to  establish  temporary  task  forces  comprised 
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of  federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  which  shall — 

(1)  Identify  and  trace  handguns  that  have 
been  transported  interstate,  illegally,  and 
used  In  the  commission  of  crimes,  develop 
and  exchange  Intelligence  Information  re- 
garding such  iUegal  operations  and  assist  in 
apprehending  and  prosecuting  violators  of 
the  law;  and 

(2)  collect,  analyse  aiid  make  available 
specific  data  on  the  amount,  nature  and  flow 
of  handguns  In  the  Interstate  commerce. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  simia  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"S«C.     4251A.     TKDtRAt.     PlREASMS     LlCEKSES 

Stamoaxds  Reqcissd. 

<a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  within  90 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  pre- 
scribe standards  to  assure  that  federal  li- 
censes to  manufacture,  import  or  deal  In 
firearms  will  be  issued  only  to  persons  de- 
termined to  be  responsible  and  legitimately 
engaged  In  the  business  for  which  the  license 
U  sought.  Such  standards  shaU  be  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  6,  United  States  Code. 

S*c.  102.  (a)  TlUe  42.  United  States  Code, 
Chapter  62,  la  amended  further  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
chapter: 

*'.SXIBCHAPTE«   vn EMFRGENCT    ASSISTANCE   FOR 

CERTAIN  LOCAL  tTNTTS  OF  OOVERNMENT  AKD 
BTAtmtMO  METROPOLITAIf  STATI8T1CAI.  AREAS 
n*  OONTROLLIKC  n.LlCIT   HANDCrN  TRAFFIC 


"Sec. 
"4252.  Definltifons. 
"4253.  AppUcatlon. 

"4254.  Prohibition   on  posseoslon  of  hand- 
guns. 
"4255.  Termination  of  applicability. 
"4246.  Exceptions. 
"4247.  Penalty. 

"4248.  Dlaposltiou  of  handguns;  amnesty. 
"4249.  Rules  and  regulations;    assistance  to 
the  Attorney  General. 
"Sec.  4252.  DzmnnoNs 

"Aa  used  in  this  chapter 

"(11  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cans,  primers.  buUet*. 
or  propeUant  powder  designed  for  use  in  any 
handgun. 

"(2)  The  term  'crime  of  violence'  means 
any  of  the  foUowlng  crimes,  or  an  attempt 
to  eomaalt  any  such  crime:  Murder,  man- 
Blanghter,  rape,  mayhem,  maliciously  disfig- 
uring another,  abduction,  kidnaping,  bur- 
glary, robbery,  boiuebreaklng,  larceny,  any 
anaolt  with  intent  to  km,  oommlt  or  assaolt 
with  Intent  to  commit  any  offense  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year. 

"(3)  The  terra  'handg\m'  means  any 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned  to  be  fired 
while  held  in  one  hand;  having  a  barrel  lees 
than  ten  Inches  In  length  and  designed  or 
redesigned  or  made  or  remade  to  use  the  en- 
ergy or  an  explosive  to  expel  a  projectfie  or 
piojeetlles  throng  smooth  or  rilled  bore 

"(4)  The  term  'poaseaB'  meua  ■■(ninn^ 
ownership  or  having  cnstody  azid  control  not 
subject  to  termination  by  another  or  after  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 

"(6)  Tlie  term  "standard  metropolitan 
sUtlsacal  area'  means  any  areas  as  defined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  having  a  dty  as  one  of  Its  oom- 
pooents  with  a  populations  of  at  least  SOfiOO 
residents. 

"(«)  The  term  'sell'  means  give,  bequeath, 
or  otlierwlse  transfer  ownership. 

Sec  4253.  AFFUCAHoir 

"(a)  Itie  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
apply  to  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  which  Is  a 
component  of  a  standard  metropolitan 
statlsUeal  areft  wltb  reqieet  to  whldi  the  At- 
torney Genaval  d«MnniBe»— 

"(1)  (A)  tlw  iwte  of  crtane  for  crimes  of 
vMenoe  in  that  standanl  nietrap<riltna  sta- 


tistical area  Is  120  percent  of  the  rate  of 
crime  for  crimes  of  violence  for  the  United 
States,  or 

"(B)  the  rate  of  crime  for  crimes  of 
violence  In  that  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  Is  110  percent  of  the  rate  of 
crime  for  crimes  of  violence  for  the  United 
States  and  is  105  percent  of  such  rate  for 
crimes  of  violence  in  that  area  for  the  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  Ueteriiiiua- 
Clou  Is  made. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
also  apply  to  any  political  subdivision  which, 
within  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Handgun  Enforcement  Reorganization 
Act  of  1975  or  within  60  days  after  the  be- 
ginning of  any  calendar  year  beginning  with 
the  year  alter  such  date,  notifies  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  desire  of  such  subdivision 
to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
cfcayter. 

"(C)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  the 
initial  determination  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Subsequent 
determhiaticns  for  the  applications  of  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  may  be  made  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  beginning  of 
any  calendar  yeai-  beginning  with  the  year 
after  the  year  in  which  the  initial  determina- 
lioa  was  made.  All  determinations  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  upon  the 
most  satisfactory  recent  data  avaUable  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  shaU  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 
"i  4254.  Prohibition  against  possession  of 
handguns  in  high  crUne  areas 
'"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  4256  of  this  Act 
30  days  after  a  determination  has  been  made 
under  section  932  of  this  chapter,  who  Is  a 
resident  of  any  sUndard  metropolitan  sta- 
tlsUeal area  subject  to  that  determination 
to  seU,  deliver,  possess,  import,  or  to  cause 
to  be  sold,  deUvered,  possessed,  or  imported  a 
bandgim  or  ammunition  suitable  for  use  In 
a  handgun. 

"§4255.  Termhiation  of  applicability  of  this 

i  chapter 

*'(»)  Not  earlier  than  5  years  after  the 
year  In  which  the  determination  under  sec- 
tion 932  is  made,  the  Attorney  General  may 
terminate  the  appllcabUlty  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  any  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  if  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that — 

"(1)(A)  the  rate  of  crime  for  crimes  of 
violence  In  that  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  is  80  percent  of  the  crime  rate 
for  crimes  of  violence  for  the  United  States, 
or 

"(B)  the  rate  of  crime  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  that  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  is  90  percent  of  the  crime  rate  for 
crimes  of  violence  for  the  United  States  and 
Is  95  percent  of  such  rate  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence m  that  area  for  the  year  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made; 

•■(2)  that  any  pattern  of  illegal  activity 
which  showed  evidence  of  danger  to  the  res- 
idents of  that  area  and  which  Involved  of- 
fenses conmiltted  with  the  use  of  handguns 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
has  ceased  to  exist;  and 

'(3)  the  termination  of  the  applicability 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  that 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  Is  not 
likely  to  result  In  a  significant  rise  in  the 
incidence  of  crimes  of  violence. 

"(b)  Any  determination  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  lae  based 
upon  the  most  satisfactory  recent  data  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General,  and  shall  be 
pubUshed  hi  the  Federal  Register. 
"i  4256.  Exceptions. 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
tttaU  not  apply  to  any  handgun  or  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  use  In  a  handgun  sold  or 
deUvered  to  or  posses-sed  by  the  United  States 
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or  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  SUte  or  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
or  any  depaitment  or  agency  of  a  State,  or 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  any 
depai  traent  or  agency  of  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

"(b)  Ihe  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
bliall  not  apply  to  any  handgun  or  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  use  in  a  handgun  sold  or 
delivered  to  or  possessed  by  any  agency 
which  furnishes  security  guard  services  if 
that  agency  Is  licensed  by  the  State  or  a 
politlciU  bubdivision  of  the  State  in  which 
tlie  handgun  or  the  handgun  ammunition  is 
10  be  used  and  ita  employees  are  Ucensed 
ana  aiitliorlzed  to  furnish  such  security  serv- 
ice iu  the  Stnte  or  political  subdivision  con- 
cerned. 
".Sec.  42.57.  Penalties. 

•Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  knowingly  makes  any  false  state- 
n-eiit  or  representoUon  with  respect  to  any 
inXcrmation  requhed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

■"Sa-.  4258.  Disposition  or  Hanocx7ns  to 
THE  AxroRNEY  GENERAL;  auuiefity 

•■(a)(1)  Any  person  who  prior  to  a  deter- 
ininaiion  made  under  section  4254  of  this 
chupter  lawfully  p&ssessed  a  handgim  or  am- 
luuniiiou  and  who  becomes  ineligible  to  pos- 
sess such  handgun  or  ammunition  by  virtue 
of  that  provision,  shall.  If  within  60  days 
after  it  becomes  illegal  for  any  such  person 
to  posses.'!  such  hiuidgun  or  hundgtm  ammu- 
lUtion,  receive  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  handgun  or  the  handgun  ammunition  or 
both  upon  its  surrender  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  pay  reasonable  value  for  handguns  and 
handgun  ammunition  voluntarily  reliquished 
to  him  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Tlie  Attoriiey  General  Is  authorized 
to  take  the  action  necessary  to  facilitate  car- 
rying out  the  previsions  of  this  section  in- 
cluding advertisement  within  the  standard 
nietiopoiitan  statistical  area  concerned. 

■(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  when- 
ever he  considers  It  will  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  chapter  provide  for  periods 
of  amnesty  dxu-iug  which  persons  who  volun- 
tarily surrender  handguns  or  handgun  am- 
munition or  both  may  be  paid  reasonable 
value  for  their  surrender  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  shall  be  granted  immuniiy 
from  prosecution  for  unlawful  possession  of 
such  handgim  or  handgun  ammunition. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion by  any  court  for  any  crime  other  than 
the  unlawful  possession  of  a  handgun  or 
handgun  ammunition. 
"i  4259.  Rules  ani>  Bbgulatidne;  Assistance 

TO    THS    AttORNXT    OxKESAL 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  When  requested  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  head  of  each  department  and  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  assist  the 
Attorney  General  In  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Title  42,  United  States  Code, 
chapter  62  Is  amended  further  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  siib- 
chi^ter: 

"SUBCHAPl^B  Vni— INTEBOCVERNMEN- 
TAL  REDUCTIONS  OF  HANDGUN  RE- 
LATED CRIMES 

"§  4260.  PaoanrnoN  op  Certain  Handguns 
"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
Import  maniifacture,  sell,  buy,  transfer,  re- 
ceive, transport,  or  possess  any  handgim 
which  the  Attorney  General  detwrnlnes  to  be 
unsuitable    for    law   enforcement,   military 
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uses,  hunting,  sport  shooting,  and  other  law- 
ful p'urposes  based  upon  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  (A)  The  Attorney  General  may,  con- 
sistent with  public  safety  and  necessity, 
exempt  from  the  operations  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  such  importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer,  re- 
ceipt, transportation,  or  possession  of  hand- 
guns by  importers,  manufacturers,  or  dealers 
licensed  under  this  chapter. 

"(B)  Such  exemptions  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  police  officers,  secu- 
rity guards,  sportsmen,  target  shooters,  fire- 
arm collectors,  and  other  lawful  uses. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'handgun'  means  any  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned  and  intended  to  be 
fired  while  held  in  one  hand:  having  a  barrel 
less  than  ten  Inches  in  length  and  designed, 
redesigned,  made,  or  remade  to  use  the 
energy  of  an  e.xplosive  to  expel  a  projectile 
or  projectiles  through  a  smooth  or  rified  bore. 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  who  prior  to  a  deter- 
mination made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
chapter  lawfully  possessed  a  handgun  or 
handgim  ammunition  and  who  becomes  in- 
eligible to  possess  such  handgun  or  ammuni- 
tion and  who  becomes  Ineligible  to  possess 
such  handgun  or  ammunition  by  virtue  of 
that  provision,  shall,  if  within  sixty  days 
after  It  becomes  illegal  for  any  such  person 
1  to  possess  such  handgun  or  handgun  am- 
munition, receive  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  handgun  or  the  handgun  ammuni- 
tion or  both  upon  its  surrender  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  pay  reasonable  value  for  handguns  and 
handgun  ammunition  voluntarily  relin- 
quished to  him  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  take  the  action  necessary  to  facilitate 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
Including  advertisement  within  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  concerned. 

"(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  when- 
ever he  considers  It  will  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  chapter  provide  for  periods  of 
amnesty  during  which  persons  who  volun- 
tarily surrender  handguns  or  handgun  am- 
munition or  both  may  be  paid  reasonable 
value  for  their  surrender  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  shall  be  granted  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  unlawful  possession  of 
such  handgun  or  handgun  ammunition. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  Immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion by  any  court  for  any  crime  other  than 
the  unlawful  possession  of  a  handgun  or 
handgun  ammunition. 

'HTLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
"Sec.  301.  Effective  Date 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month  after  its  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Title  II,  except  the 
provisions  of  sections  424S  and  4246  take 
effect  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  on  such  prior  date  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  or 
(b),  the  officer  provided  for  in  section  102 
may  be  appointed  In  the  manner  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  That  officer  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  he  first  takes 
office,  at  the  rate  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
his  office  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available 
for  the  functions  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.         Javits.         and        Mr. 

S.  2154.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase 


unemployment  and  sickness  benefits  and 
for  otlier  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13,  1975, 1  introduced  S.  1939  which 
has  for  its  pui-pose  the  updating  of  the 
obsolete  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits covering  the  railroad  industry.  Today 
I  am  introducing  for  myself.  Senator 
Javiis,  and  Senator  Schweiker  a  bill 
which  represents  a  modified  version  of 
S.  1939.  Since  tlie  introduction  of  S.  1939. 
further  consideration  of  these  proposals 
has  been  undartaken  by  the  parties 
whose  rights  would  be  afifected  by  the 
legislation.  That  is,  tlie  representatives 
of  employees  who  receive  the  benefits  and 
the  carriers  who  must  pay  for  them 
through  contributions  to  the  trust  fund. 

As  I  explained  in  my  remarks  last 
month  in  inti'oducing  the  earlier  version 
of  this  bill,  tlie  unemployment  and  sick- 
ness insurance  system  for  raUroad  em- 
ployees was  fii-st  established  in  1938 
when  Congress  enacted  a  national  un- 
employment insurance  program  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Railroad  Retirement 
Board. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  necessary 
through  the  35  year  history  of  this  Fed- 
eral program  for  railroad  employees  to 
amend  tlie  act  from  time  to  time  to  ad- 
just benefit  levels,  among  other  things, 
to  correspond  with  changes  in  the  wage 
stiucture  in  the  railroad  industry  and  to 
reflect  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
in  our  economy.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly true  dming  the  post-World  War  n 
years.  For  example,  the  original  act  pre- 
sci-ibed  daily  benefit  rates  from  $1.75  to 
$3  per  day.  This  maximum  was  raised  to 
$4  per  day  in  June  of  1939  and  through- 
out the  years  has  been  increased  fuither 
to  refiect  changes  in  railroad  wages  un- 
til in  1968  the  maximum  benefit  was  in- 
creased from  $10.20  per  day  to  $12.70 
per  day,  corresponding  to  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  average  wage  in  the 
railroad  industiT  at  each  point  of  cor- 
rection. 

Of  coiu'se,  the  $12.70  maximum  estab- 
lished 7  years  ago  was  adequate  for  Its 
day  but,  given  the  rapid  inflation  since 
that  time,  this  level  has  become  totally 
insufficient. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
represents  a  compromise  from  the  goals 
set  forth  In  S.  1939.  The  interests  of  the 
workers  who  receive  exceedingly  low 
beneflts  at  the  present  time  require  Im- 
mediate legislation.  Consequently,  I  hope 
and  expect  that  S.  2154  will  have  the  full 
support  of  the  industry  and  labor  orga- 
nizations representing  more  than  half  a 
million  employees. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  for  both  unemployment  and 
sickness  compensation  to  $24  per  day  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1975,  and 
ending  June  30,  1976.  Thereafter  the 
maximum  would  be  increased  to  $25  per 
day. 

The  unemployment  and  sickness  bene- 
fit level  remain  at  60  percent  of  the  daily 
rate  of  compensation  for  the  railroad 
employees'  last  employment  with  a  floor 
of  $12.70.  The  maximum  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  current  benefit  year  at  $24, 
as  I  have  stated,  with  the  additional  $1 


increase  to  $25  to  become  effective  for 
the  benefit  year  beginning  July  1,  1976. 

The  bill  is  of  enormous  importance  to 
railroad  employees  throughout  tlie 
United  States.  Unemployment  in  the  rail- 
road industry  affects  almost  every  State 
in  the  United  States.  Nationwide  it  has 
reached  approximaely  40,000  railroad 
employees  who  have  been  f  urloughed  and 
their  families  who  are  experiencing  real 
hardship  because  of  the  substandard  and 
outdated  level  of  beneflts  in  tlie  existing 
law. 

This  bill  provides  tliat  the  changes  ui 
tile  benefit  rate  shall  become  effective 
retroactively  begimiing  with  July  1,  1975. 

There  are  also  other  changes  in  the  act. 

Sickness  benefits  under  present  law  are 
payable  only  after  the  claimant  has  had 
7  or  more  days  of  sickness  during 
one  14-day  registration  period  in  a  given 
benefit  year.  Beginning  July  1  of  each 
year  thereafter,  sickness  benefits,  under 
existing  law  are,  payable  for  any  sickness 
in  excess  of  4  days  during  a  subsequent 
registration  period  in  the  same  benefit 
year. 

The  bill  will  reduce  the  waiting  period 
from  7  days  to  4  days  during  the  first 
registration  period.  Sick  beneflts  are  to 
be  payable  for  each  day  of  sickness  in  a 
"ijeriod  of  continuing  sickness"  after  the 
first  4  consecutive  days  of  sickness  in  the 
registration  period  in  which  the  "period 
of  continuing  sickness"  began  and  each 
day  of  sickness  in  excess  of  4  during  sub- 
sequent 14-day  registration  periods  in 
which  the  "period  of  continuing  sick- 
ness" persists. 

A  rail  employee  must  earn  $1,000  In 
tlie  previous  calendar  year  to  qualify  for 
benefits.  Present  law  limits  the  amount 
which  can  be  counted  in  any  single 
month  toward  meeting  this  requirement 
to  $400.  Thus  the  employee  must  work  In 
excess  of  2  full  months  in  the  base  year 
to  be  eligible,  regardless  of  how  much 
he  earns  per  month. 

The  law  also  provides  that  an  unem- 
ployed worker  cannot  receive  more  in 
aggregate  benefits  than  he  received  in 
covered  wages  in  the  previous  year.  In 
order  to  require  the  same  period  of  em- 
ployment to  qualify  for  maximum  aggre- 
gate beneflts  as  is  currently  requiied,  the 
amoimt  of  wages  to  be  counted  in  any 
month  toward  meeting  t^at  requirement 
is  raised  from  $400  to  $775. 

Another  significant  change  Is  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  would  provide 
an  extended  beneflt  period  of  13  weeks 
for  employees  with  less  than  10  years  of 
service  in  the  railroad  industry.  Employ- 
ees in  this  group  are  limited  under  the 
existing  law  to  26  weeks  of  beneflts.  In 
other  years  special  Federal  legislation  was 
passed  during  periods  of  high  imwnploy- 
ment  to  provide  for  an  extended  benefit 
period.  The  bill  would  make  this  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  system. 

The  1959  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  pitnlded 
extended  beneflts  for  employees  with  10 
or  more  years  of  service  in  the  railroad 
industry. 

This  bill  would  provide  extended  bene- 
flts for  those  with  less  than  10  years  of 
service  who  are  likely  to  be  the  first 
workers  laid  off  and  remain  laid  off  for 
longer  periods  of  ttane. 
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The  new  extended  benefit  provisions 
are  coordinated  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal-State  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  as  amended 
in  1974.  Thus,  this  bill  provides  that  the 
extended  benefits  are  available  only  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment,  with 
trigger  provisions  adapted  from  the 
Federal-State  program.  For  example,  ex- 
tended benefits  would  become  available 
to  railroad  employees  with  less  than  10 
years  of  service  20  days  after  either  the 
national  "on"  indicator  becomes  effective 
or  after  a  3 -consecutive-month  period  in 
which  the  rate  of  railroad  luiemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  the  level  required  for 
the  national  "on"  trigger. 

Similarly,  the  provisions  for  terminat- 
ing the  extended  benefits  are  patterned 
after  the  method  used  in  the  Federal- 
State  system. 

The  formula  for  employer  contribu- 
tions to  the  unemployment  account  will 
be  changed  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
funding  to  finance  the  upgrading  of 
benefits. 

Thus  the  employer  will  contribute  each 
month  a  percentage  of  earnings,  not  to 
exceed  one-twelfth  of  the  earnings  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement.  As  under  present  law 
$400  per  month  is  subject  to  employer 
contribution;  however,  the  rate  of  con- 
tribution Is  substantially  increased.  A 
sliding  scale  is  established  which  would 
require  a  contribution  of  8.0  percent  of 
wages  paid  If  the  insurance  account  bal- 
ance Is  less  than  $50  million;  7.0  percent 
if  the  balance  In  the  account  is  between 
150  million  and  $100  million;  5.5  percent 
If  the  balance  In  the  account  Is  between 
$100  million  and  $200  million;  4.0  percent 
11  the  balance  In  the  account  is  between 
$200  million  and  $300  million;  and  one- 
half  of  1  percent  if  the  balance  in  the 
account  Is  more  than  $300  million. 

This  bill  will  also  increase  the  maxi- 
mum period  for  which  benefits  can  be 
paid  from  26  weeks  to  39  weeks.  In  addi- 
tion the  number  of  months  which  a  new 
ranployee  must  have  worked  in  the  base 
year  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  is  reduced 
from  7  months  to  2  months. 

Other  changes  in  the  act  include  an 
Increase  from  $3  per  day  to  $10  per 
day  In  the  amount  an  employee  can  earn 
in  part-time  work  without  losing  his 
eligibility  for  benefits.  The  bill  permits 
an  acceleration  of  the  benefit  year  for 
employees  with  at  least  5  years  of  service 
Instead  of  the  current  requirement  of  10 
years'  service.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
an  additional  7-day  waiting  period  before 
unemployment  benefits  may  be  paid  In 
the  case  of  workers  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  strike. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  has  some 
technical  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act. 

As  I  stated  In  introducing  S.  1939.  the 
need  for  a  substantial  revision  In  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  is  appar- 
ent. Both  in  terms  of  traditional  levels 
of  unemployment  benefits  received  by 
railroad  workers  and  in  terms  of  bene- 
fits now  received  by  nonrailroad  em- 
ployees covered  by  State  unemployment 
insurance  laws,  it  Is  clear  that  raflroad 
employees  have  the  right  to  expect  a  ma- 
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Jor  overhaul  In  benefit  rates.  Accordingly. 
I  will  urge  speedy  action  on  this  measure. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Williahs 
and  Senator  Schwzikkr  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  reform  the  railroad  imem- 
ployment  Insiutince  program.  The  bill 
that  we  are  Introducing  today  has  been 
worked  out  in  coordination  with  the 
parties  directly  affected  by  the  RUIA 
program — the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees who  receive  benefits,  and  the  rail 
carriers  who  must  pay  for  those  bene- 
fits. 

The  RUIA  program  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1938  to  provide  assistance  to 
railroad  workers  who  become  unem- 
ployed, or  are  unable  to  work  because  of 
sickness!  The  program  is  administered  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Since  its  original  enactment,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  amended  several  times 
to  provide  for  an  increase  in  benefits  and 
make  other  changes  in  the  program. 
When  originally  enacted,  the  program 
provided  for  a  daily  benefit  maximum  of 
$3  per  day.  The  most  recent  amendments, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1968  raised 
the  daily  maximum  from  $10.20  to  $12.70 
per  day. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  raise  the  maximum  daily  bene- 
fit from  $12.70  to  $24  per  day  retro- 
active to  July  1  of  this  year.  After  July  1 
of  1976.  the  maximum  would  be  raised 
to  $25.  These  increases  are  designed  to 
compensate  unemployed  railroad  work- 
ei-s  for  the  infiationary  erosion  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  program  was 
last  amended. 

The  basic  benefit  standard — 60  percent 
of  most  recent  wages — Is  retained  in  the 
progrsun.  The  bill  also  provides  for  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  tax  rate  which 
employers  pay  into  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  fund.  These  increases 
will  permit  the  fund  to  maintain  fiscal 
soimdness  in  light  of  the  increased  bene- 
fit maximums. 

This  bill  also  provides,  for  the  first 
time,  for  a  program  of  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  railroad 
workers  with  less  than  10  years  of  senior- 
ity. These  workers  are  likely  to  be  the  first 
laid  off,  and  the  last  rehired  during  pe- 
riods of  recession.  The  bill  would  provide 
these  workers  with  13  weeks  of  additional 
benefits  if  they  have  exhausted  their  en- 
titlements imder  the  regular  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  progrram.  This 
extended  benefits  program  would  be  trig- 
gered "on"  either  when  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Benefits  program  for 
nonrailroad  employees  is  triggered  "on," 
or  when  the  rate  of  railroad  imemploy- 
ment  equalled  or  exceeded  the  trigger 
levels  provided  for  the  regular  Federal- 
State  Extended  Benefits  program.  Work- 
ers with  over  10  years  of  seniority  are 
already  covered  by  a  program  of  ex- 
tended benefits. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  number  of  other 
changes  to  improve  the  program.  In- 
cluded in  these  are  changes  in  base  period 
wage  calculations  which  refiect  the  in- 
crease in  maximum  entitlements.  Also 
included  Is  a  provision  which  mandates 
an  additional  7-day  waiting  period  be- 
fore unemployment  benefits  may  be  paid 
In  the  case  of  workers  who  are  imem- 
ployed  as  a  result  of  a  strike. 


In  addition  to  the  amendments  to  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  bill  makes  a  number  of  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  clear  and  ur- 
gent need  to  pass  this  legislation  reform- 
ing the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
progi-am  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  for  railroad  employees  who 
become  unemployed.  The  simple  fact  that 
benefit  maximums  have  not  been  ad- 
justed since  1968  requires  that  Congress 
focus  its  attention  on  this  matter  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  hope  that  with  tlie 
active  suppoi-t  of  all  concerned  parties, 
it  will  be  possible  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion before  Congress  adjourns  for  the  Au- 
gust recess. 


ByMr.  BEALL: 

S.J.  Res.  110.  A  bill  authorizing  Uie 
President  to  proclaim  April  14  of  each 
year  as  "John  Hanson  Day".  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
a  joint  resolution  which  would.  If  en- 
acted, authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  14  of  each  year  as  "John 
Hanson  Day."  On  AprU  14,  1971,  Sen- 
ator Mathias  and  I  sponsored  a  public 
ceremony  in  the  Capitol  marking  the 
250th  birthday  of  the  man  who  was  to 
serve  as  the  first  "President  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  Assembled" 
On  that  same  date,  I  introduced  a  simi- 
lar resolution  rs.J.  Res.  85) . 

I  would  note,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  some  dispute  about  the  actual  birth- 
day of  John  Hanson.  In  spite  of  this  dis- 
pute, I  believe  that  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  to  substantiate  April  24,  1721 
as  his  actual  birth  date.  But  the  sig- 
nificance of  John  Hanson  lies  not  in  the 
date  of  his  bUth  but  in  the  contribu- 
tions he  made  to  our  Na^on  during  its 
early  formative  years.  Although  other 
men  had  served  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  John  Han- 
son assumed  the  post  imder  rather 
unique  circumstances: 

First.  He  was  "The  first  President 
elected  under  and  according  to  our  first 
Constitution"— The  Articles  of  Confed- 
ei-atlon. 

Second.  He  became  President  just  as 
America  had  won  her  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 

Third.  He  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  laying  a  foundation  upon 
which  a  nation  would  be  built.  This  Na- 
tion would  contain  13  seml-lndependent 
colony/  states  with  diverse  interests  and 
deep  seated  in  rivalries. 

Fourth.  He  had  to  organize  a  civil  gov- 
ernment to  conduct  the  affairs  of  our 
young  republic. 

Fifth.  He  had  to  do  all  these  things 
within  the  loose  framework  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation.  The  States,  jeal- 
ous of  their  own  independence  and  still 
fearing  the  power  of  the  King,  granted 
very  little  authority  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

Paced  with  what  might  appear  to  be 
insurmountable  difficulties,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  turned  to  this  outstand- 
ing Marylander  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship needed  to  build  a  Nation.  Fortu- 
nately John  Hanson  was  a  man  ideally 
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suited,  both  in  teiins  of  Intellect  and 
temperment,  for  this  task. 

Duiing  his  tenure  as  "Pi'esident  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederacy"  Hanson 
laid  the  groundwork  for  our  Cabinet,  our 
Consular  Service,  our  postal  service,  and 
our  National  judiciaiy.  In  addition  to 
uhese  achievements  John  Hanson  estab- 
lished many  of  the  precedents  from 
v.hich  our  Presidency  evolved.  This  is  es- 
pecially significant  in  light  of  the  fact 
that,  in  1781,  only  one  European  state. 
Switzerland,  had  a  Republican  foi-m  of 
government. 

President  Hanson  conscientiously  and 
successfully  sought  to  establish  himself 
and  his  office  as  the  Chief-of-State  and 
head  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

His  success  is  reflected  in  tlie  following 
quotes : 

1.  George  Washington  in  a  letter  dated 
November  20.  1781,  said  "...  I  congratulate 
your  excellency  on  your  apointment  to  fill 
the  most  important  seat  in  the  United 
States." 

2.  In  a  document  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ■we  read  .  .  .  "The  President  of  the 
Congress  being  at  the  head  of  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  takes  precedence  of  all 
and  every  person  in  the  United  States." 

Thus  It  might  be  said  that  our  first 
constitutionally  elected  Chief  Executive 
was  a  strong  man  in  a  weak  position.  But 
the  personal  strength  of  our  first  consti- 
tutionallj-  elected  Cliief  Executive  gave 
strength,  stability,  and  legitimacy  to  the 
Confederated  Government  which  enabled 
it  to  guide  us  through  the  transition 
period  from  revoluntionary  struggle  to 
constitutional  federalism.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  Confederated  era  are  seldom 
discussed  and  rarely  taught  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Tlie  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion (1781-1789) : 

First,  brought  the  States  together  in 
spite  of  their  differences. 

Second,  provided  continuity  of  leader- 
ship from  the  revolution  era,  to  confed- 
eration, and  on  to  om-  present  constitu- 
tional goveiTunent. 

Third,  unified  foreign  relations  and  es- 
tablished the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Nation -State." 

Fourth,  enacted  the  ordinances  of  1785 
and  1787  (the  ordinance  of  1785 — estab- 
lished policy  for  the  distribution  of 
Western  lands— the  Ordinance  of  1787 
established  procedures  for  admitting 
new  States  wliich  Is  still  in  use) . 

Fifth,  provided  the  necessai-y  govern- 
mental machinery  for  the  transition  from 
revolution  to  the  Constitution  of  1789. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  our  interests 
should  not  be  limited  to  recognizing  John 
Hansen  simply  because  he  was  our  first 
President.  Instead  we  should  revive  in- 
terest in  him  because  he  was  a  truly  great 
American  patriot  and  political  leader 
who  should  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  great  republic. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    S21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
dings) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
521,  the  Energy  Supply  Act  of  1975. 


S.    1339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF).  tlie  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson  >,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1359,  a  bill  to  coordinate 
State  and  local  government  budget- 
related  actions  with  Federal  Government 
efforts  to  stimulate  economic  recovery  by 
estaljlishing  a  system  of  emergency  sup- 
port giants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

S.    12S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1280,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  Captain  Ferdinand  Mendenhall. 
U.S.  Navy  Reserve  Retired,  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  on  the  Reserve  retired 
list. 

S.    1286    WITHDRAWAL 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson )  was 
witlidrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1286,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act. 

S.    1286 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1286,  supra. 

S.    1469 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1469,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  to  continue  the  authority  of 
the  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  Alaska  xmtil  June 
30,  1979. 

S.    1479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
was  tidded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1479.  a 
bill  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  la- 
bor in  the  building  and  construction  in- 
dustry by  providing  for  equal  treatment 
of  craft  and  Industrial  workers. 

8.   1501 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev«ns)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosp<»isor  of  S.  1501,  an  act  to 
extend  the  existence  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  land  use  planning  commission  for 
Alaska. 

S.    1513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA).  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  were  added 
as  cosponsoi-s  of  S.  1513,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENici)  were  added  as  cosponsoi-s  of 
S.  1513.  supra. 

S.  1607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1607,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  reading 
assistants  for  blind  employees  and  inter- 
preters for  deaf  employees. 

8.  1711 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and 


the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
HADCEi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1711,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  piovide  special  pay  and 
other  improvements  designed  to  enliance 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nursing  personnel,  and 
other  health  care  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Abourezk  '  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1746,  a  bill  to  provide  additional  credit 
facilities  for  farmers  and  other  rural 
residents. 

S.    184  3-   WITHDR.WVAI. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson*  was 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1843,  a 
bill  to  amend  and  clarify  certain  regula- 
tory authorities  of  the  Federul  Govern- 
ment over  work  and  activities  in  navi- 
gable waters. 

E.   1906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland », 
the  Senator  from  South  Carohna  (Mr. 
Thurmond*  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield >,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1906,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  the  continued  application  of  the 
nursing  salary  cost  differential  which  is 
presently  allowed  in  determining  the 
reasonable  cost  of  inpatient  nursing  care 
for  purposes  of  reimbursement  to  pro- 
viders under  the  medicare  programs. 

S.    1926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1926,  the  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    1961 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1961,  the 

Consumer  Lecsing  Act  of  1975. 

S.    1989 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clahk)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1989,  a  bill  to  direct 
the  preparation  and  submission  to  the 
President  information  to  assist  In  nego- 
tiations with  oil-producing  countries, 
s.  aooi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott ),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2001,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Seciulty 
Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10  years  the 
period  of  time  a  divorced  woman's  mar- 
riage to  an  Individual  must  have  lasted 
for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's  or  widow's 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  of  such  indi- 
vidual. 

S.    300T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garm)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2007,  a  bill  to 
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amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  wages 
paid  in  new  jobs. 

8.  aioe 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hawsin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2106,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 

SENATE    BESOLtmON    214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
following  Senators  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  Res.  214,  expressing  con- 
cern over  attempts  to  expel  Israel  from 
the  United  Nations:  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
FONG,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  PHttU"  A  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hatitbld,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Talhadge,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

SKNATK    COITCX7RRXNT    «XSOLrrTIOK    48 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  up-to-date 
list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  48,  inviting  Alexandr  Solzhen- 
itsyn  to  address  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress,  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  or  Cosponsors 

idi.  Allen;  Mr.  Bayh;  Mr.  Beall;  Mr.  Bell- 
mon;  Mr.  Bentsen;  Mr.  Brooke;  Mr.  Buckley; 
Mr.  Bumpers;  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Cran- 
ston; Mr.  Culver;  Mr.  Domenici;  Mr.  Fannin; 
Mr.  Hansen;  Mr.  Hart  of  Michigan;  Mr. 
Helms;  B4r.  Humphrey;  Mr.  Laxalt;  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure;  Mr.  McIntyre;  Mr.  Metcalf;  Mr.  Mon- 
dale; Mr.  Moss;  Mr.  Nunn;  Mr.  Stone;  Mr. 
Taft;  Mr.  Thurmond;  Mr.  Weicker;  and  Mr. 
WUllams. 

SEN  ATS    COMCinWEMT    RESOLtmON     61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyhi,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickkk) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FULD)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  51,  providing 
for  a  conditional  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  toe  request  of  Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  90,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize toe  President  of  toe  United  States 
to  designate  "National  Ski  Week." 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  215— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  REQUIR- 
ING VERBATIM  ACCOUNTS  IN 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

(Referred  to  toe  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration) 

CSNORESaiONAI.   RECORD   REFORM 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joined  today  by  Senators  Bull,  Brock. 
Chilm,  Clahk,  DoMzmci,  Oask,  Golo- 
watkr,  Oravil,  Haskell,  Percy,  Staf- 


ford, smd  Stevens,  in  toe  introduction 
of  legislation  which  would  make  several 
changes  in  the  metood  by  which  Senate 
debate  is  reported  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman William  Steiger. 

Since  1873,  the  Congressional  Record 
has  provided  a  continuous  account  of  the 
daily  legislative  activity  in  toe  House  and 
Senate  Chambers.  In  his  article.  "The 
Congressional  Record,  Pact  or  Fiction  of 
the  Legislative  Process,"  Prof.  Howard 
•Mantel  assigns  the  value  of  the  Record  to 
two  functions:  First,  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation and  political  control,  and  sec- 
ond, as  an  historical  record  of  congres- 
sional activity  and  intent.  It  is  the  latter 
that  is  of  particular  consequence  hi  this 
discussion. 

Professor  Mantel  underscores  its  im- 
portance, "In  an  Era  of  Increasing  Fed- 
eral Activity,  toe  answer  to  the  question, 
'What  Did  Congress  Mean,'  becomes 
of  vital  significance,  and  toe  documen- 
tation reflecting  congressional  intent  be- 
comes a  part  of  toe  living  Uterature  of 
our  statutes."  While  this  increasingly 
holds  true  for  interpretation  of  toe  law  by 
Federal  agencies,  it  has  traditionally 
been  a  function  of  our  courts  to  "con- 
strue the  language  so  as  to  give  effect 
to  toe  Intent  of  Congress"  (Mr.  Justice 
Reed,  U.S.  v.  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations. 310  UJ3.  534  at  542  ( 1940) . 

Acknowledging  the  importance  of  con- 
gressional intent  to  the  interpretation  of 
our  statutes,  it  would  logically  follow 
toat  toe  Congressional  Record,  as  toe 
chief  primary  resource  for  determining 
congressional  intent  at  the  time  of  pas- 
sage of  an  amendment,  bill,  resolution, 
or  treaty,  must  be  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  that  intent.  It  is  not. 

Title  44,  section  901  of  the  United 
States  Code,  states  that: 

The  Congressional  Record  shall  be  sub- 
stantially a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings ...  In  the  House  and  Senate  Chambers. 

"Hie  ratoer  broad  Interpretation  given 
to  toe  word  "substantially"  over  toe 
years  has  been  a  cause  of  concern  to  a 
number  of  the  readers  of  the  Record. 
including  lawyers,  judges,  and  scholars. 
I  believe  that  toeir  concern  is  Just. 

On  almost  any  day,  speeches  that  were 
never  given  on  toe  Senate  floor  are  in- 
cluded in  toe  body  of  toe  Record  and 
are  largely  indistinguishable  from  toose 
actually  delivered.  Only  toe  most  expe- 
rienced reader  of  toe  Record,  or  someone 
who  was  present  hi  toe  Senate  Chamber 
is  able  to  tell  toe  difference.  When  we 
are  debating  legislation  and  attempting 
to  establish  toe  congressional  intent,  it 
is  grossly  misleading— not  to  mention 
confusing— to  line  up  speeches  submitted 
for  toe  Record  wito  toose  given  by  Sena- 
tors participating  in  toe  actual  debate. 
Certainly,  toe  time  element  would  re- 
quire toat  some  speeches  must  be  sub- 
mitted only  for  toe  Record,  but  toat 
should  be  clear  to  toose  who  go  back  to 
the  Record  for  toe  legislative  history  of  a 
bill.  It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  who 
reads  toe  Congressional  Record.  It  is 
not. 

Nor  is  it  readily  apparent  that  what 
is  printed  in  toe  Record  under  a  Sena- 
tor's name  may  not  be  what  was  actually 


said  on  toe  floor.  All  Senators  enjoy  toe 
privilege  of  revising  toeir  remarks  and 
toe  practice  of  "correcting  toe  Record" 
is  a  common  and  widely  employed  one. 
Examples  abound  of  toe  above  dis- 
cussed misrepresentations  in  toe  Con- 
gressional Record.  One  oft  quoted  in- 
stance is  the  speech  in  which — according 
to  the  Record — Representative  Hale 
Boggs  wished  his  fellow  Congressmen  a 
Merry  Christmas,  2  days  after  he  died 
in  a  plane  crash  in  Alaska. 

Anotoer  example  occurred  just  this 
week  during  toe  Senate  debate  on  toe 
New  Hampshire  contest.  The  July  16, 
1975,  edition  of  toe  Washington  Post 
quoted  one  Senator  as  having  remarked 
toat  toe  narrow  margin  of  toe  vote  on 
issue  1  of  Senate  Resolution  166  "in- 
dicates toere  is  no  steamroller  in  oper- 
ation." However,  a  close  reading  of  toe 
account  of  toat  day's  proceedings  in  toe 
Congressional  Record  failed  to  yield  any 
such  statement.  Consequently,  furtoer 
remarks  referring  to  a  "steamroller"  ef- 
fect were  confusing  and  seemingly  non 
sequitur. 

The  resolution  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  proposing  today  would  establish 
guidelines  for  toe  printing  of  toe  Con- 
gressional Record  and  would  limit  any 
revisions  of  toe  Record  to  grammatical 
corrections. 
Specifically,  toe  proposal  stipulates : 
First.  That  toe  Record  be  an  accurate 
and  verbatim  account  of  remarks  in  toe 
order  toey  were  delivered  on  the  Senate 
floor; 

Second.  That  revisions  be  limited  to 
corrections  of  grammar — not  changes  of 
substance;  and 

Third.  That  insertions  have  a  distinc- 
tive type  face  from  toat  used  for  ver- 
batim remarks. 

It  is  toe  hope  of  those  Senators  spon- 
soring tols  resolution  toat  toe  above 
guidelines  will  be  effective  in  achieving 
a  more  accurate  Record. 

Mr.  President,  our  attempt  to  reform 
toe  Record  Is  not  witoout  precedent.  One 
champion  of  an  accurate  Record  was  a 
predecessor  of  mine  In  this  body,  Senator 
Richard  L.  Neuberger.  In  1958,  he  offered 
a  resolution  to  write  into  toe  rules  of  toe 
Senate  toat  "no  changes  of  a  substantive 
natiu-e"  could  be  made  in  the  text  of  Sen- 
ate debate  as  taken  down  by  toe  corps  of 
Senate  shorthand  reporters.  He  de- 
clared: 

The  very  masthead,  "Congressional  Rec- 
ord" ought  to  assure  rigid  fidelity  to  truth 
and  circumstances.  Why  else  should  the  Gov- 
ernment spend  approximately  $1,7(X),000  a 
year  to  publish  some  43,000  copies  of  the 
Record? 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  was 
made  17  years  ago  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  infla- 
tion in  cost  we  all  must  deal  with  toese 
days  has  not  spared  toe  Congressional 
Record.  However,  notwithstanding  our 
expressions  of  concern  for  wasteful  gov- 
ernment spending,  we  continue  to  con- 
done the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  toe  Congressional  Record 
wito  highly  questionable  results. 

The  current  estimate  for  the  printing 
costs  alone  Is  $278  per  page.  Last  year 
toe  Congressional  Re(x>iu>  ran  nearly 
43.000  pages,  costing  about  $11,954,000 
and.  quite  frankly,  I  think  if  we  are  going 
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to  spend  that  kind  of  money,  the  result 
should  at  least  be  a  document  which  Is 
useful  and  accurate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close 
my  remarks  today  v.'lth  a  statement  made 
by  President  Johnson,  while  he  was  still 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate.  On  one 
occasion,  he  remarked  that: 

There  are  few  documents  moje  important 
than  the  Congressional  Record.  Locked  in 
its  pages  are  the  debates,  the  resolutions, 
the  bills,  the  memorials,  the  petitions,  and 
the  legislative  actions  that  are  the  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment which  affects  our  laws,  o\ir  precedents, 
and  oiu'  judicial  decisions. 

I  agree. 

Unfortunately,  toe  inherent  worto  of 
the  Congressional  Record  is  sadly  di- 
minished by  its  inaccuracies.  It  should  be 
a  document  of  integrity  and  I  believe  toat 
we  have  an  obligation  to  make  it  one.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  do  so. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  ai^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   BES.    215 

Resolved,  That  the  body  of  fhe  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  Senate  shall  contain 
an  accurate  and  verbatim  account  of  remarks 
BMitually  delivered  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate 
together  with  such  permitted  tables,  sta- 
tistics, and  other  supporting  data  directly 
relating  to  the  subject  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. Such  remarks  and  data  shall  appear 
In  the  order  in  which  they  were  delivered. 

Sec.  2.  Extensions  and  revisions  of  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  shall  be  limited  to 
the  correction  of  grammatical  and  typo- 
graphical errors.  Such  corrections  shall  not 
make  any  change  in  the  meaning,  content, 
or  substance  of  those  remarks. 

Sec.  3.  Senators  may,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, make  Insertions  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  remarlcs  not  actually  delivered  on 
the  floor.  Such  insertions  shall  appear  as 
may  be  appropriate,  following  the  record  of 
the  entire  debate  to  which  they  are  germane 
and  prior  to  the  record  of  a  vote  except  that 
such  insertions  shall  be  printed  in  a  type 
face  distinctively  different  from  that  used 
for  verbatim  remarks. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Public  Printer. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  216— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  ERADICATION  OP 
BRUCELLOSIS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestiy.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Talbjadge)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 
S.  Res.  216 

Whereas  approximately  $12,000,000  a  year 
in  losses  are  suffered  by  farmers  and  ranchers 
iu  the  TJnlted  States  as  the  result  of  the 
nulmal  disease  brucellosis; 

Whereas  approximately  $53,500,000  will  be 
expended  on  the  brucellosis  control  program 
in  fiscal  year  1075,  $28,600,000  of  which  will 
be  Federal  funds; 

Whereas  In  the  tJnlted  States  such  disease 
most  cmnmonly  Infeot*  cattle  and  In  flsoitl 


year  1975  resulted  in  more  than  1.7  million 
head  of  cattle  being  quarantined; 

Whereas  most  experts  agree  that  an  in- 
tensive 5  year  program  would  completely 
eradicate  the  disease  and  result  in  substan- 
tial savings  in  the  future:  Now,  therefore, 
be  U 

Refolved,  That  the  Seeretai\v  of  Agriculture 
is  requested  to  formulate  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate,  within  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  this  resolutioi\  is  agreed  to,  a  plan 
for  the  complete  eradication  of  the  animal 
disease  brucellosis  over  a  6  year  period,  a 
feasibility  study  of  such  plan,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  implementing  such  plan. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  thi.s  resoUition  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  submitting  a  resolution  which 
calls  upon  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  com- 
plete eradication  of  the  animal  disease 
brucellasis  over  a  5-year  period.  This 
resolution  requests  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  submit  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Foi'estry  the 
plan  along  wito  a  feasibility  study  of  toe 
plan  and  the  estimated  cost  of  imple- 
mentation within  90  days. 

Brucellosis  is  not  a  problem  in  all 
States.  Tlie  11  southeastern  States  are 
endemic  areas  in  that  most  of  toe  brucel- 
losis in  the  United  States  is  centered  in 
these  States.  Cun-ently  States  surround- 
ing the  affected  States  are  embargoing 
cattle  from  the  infected  areas  by  enforc- 
ing rigid  quarantine  regulations. 

At  the  present  time  Uiere  are  over 
9,000  quarantined  herds  in  the  United 
States.  This  represents  a  quarantined 
cattle  population  of  1.7  million.  There 
are  over  3,000  quaiantined  herds  in 
Texas;  over  1,000  in  Mississippi,  and 
nearly  1,000  in  Oklahoma.  My  State, 
Kentucky,  is  a  border  State  regarding 
this  disease.  In  the  States  to  the  norUi 
of  Kentucky  toe  disease  Is  not  prevalent. 
But  Kentucky  has  over  250  quarantined 
herds. 

The  infection  rate  of  brucellosis  is 
alarming  in  some  States.  In  Florida,  for 
example,  the  Infection  rate  is  21  herds 
per  1,000  herds.  In  Louisiana  it  Is  19 
herds  per  1,000  herds  and  is  nearly  as 
high  in  Texas. 

Brucellosis  is  an  unpopular  problem 
wito  cattiemen  because  there  Is  no  cure 
for  infected  animals  and  the  control 
metood  is  depopulation.  No  farmer  en- 
Joys  the  toought  of  having  to  dispose  of 
his  herd  or  select  animals  in  the  herd 
because  toey  are  infected.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  calfhood  vaccination  is  only 
partially  effective  agahist  toe  disease. 

The  USDA  has  had  the  autoorlty  to 
undertake  a  program  to  eradicate  bi-u- 
cellosis  for  31  years.  Yet  we  are  not  much 
closer  to  eradication  today  than  we  were 
in  1944  when  toe  autoorlty  to  undertake 
eradication  of  toe  disease  was  given  to 
toe  USDA  by  the  Organic  Act  of  1944.  I 
feel  it  is  time  to  get  on  wito  toe  Job  at 
hand.  It  is  an  unpleasant  task,  so  let  us 
get  it  over  with. 

At  present  we  are  annually  spending 
$28.5  million  of  Federal  funds  which  are 
matched  by  $25  million  of  State  funds 
to  control  toe  disease.  It  is  estimated  If 
the  present  control  progi-am  were  aban- 


doned toe  losses  would  soar  to  $300  mil- 
lion yearly  within  7  to  8  years  from  toe 
$12  million  now  being  suffered  by  farm- 
ers and  ranchers.  Most  experts  agree 
that  an  intensive  5-year  program  would 
totally  eradicate  the  disease.  Tliis  reso- 
lution asks  the  USDA  to  foiTnulate  such 
a  program  and  report  how  difQcult  and 
ho\\  ex|>en.sive  it  would  be  to  implement 
it. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ROLE  OF  DEPOSITORY  INSTIIU- 
TIONS— S.  1281 

AMKNDMENTS    NOS.    699    THROUGH    701 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
thj  table.* 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  several  amendments  to  S. 
1281,  the  bill  which  would  require  lend- 
ers to  disclose  the  location  by  census 
U&ct  of  their  mortgage  loans. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  I  have 
.spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working  on 
measures  designed  to  improve  general 
livability.  and  the  housing  specifically,  hi 
our  older  urban  neighborhoods.  I  liave 
done  this  because  I  believe  that  the  frtc 
of  these  neighborhoods  will  play  a  major 
role  in  the  future  of  our  cities.  Respon- 
sible efforts  to  help  preserve  toese  neigh- 
borhoods are  desirable  from  both  an 
economic  and  a  "people"  standpoint. 

These  efforts  on  behalf  of  such  neigh- 
borhoods and  their  residents  have  haci 
mixed  results  at  best.  However,  I  am 
pleased  that  they  have  played  a  role  iu 
congres-sional  decisions  to  change  the 
national  housing  goal  to  emphasize  the 
preservation  of  older  housing,  to  require 
in  the  community  development  program 
that  maximum  feasible  priority  be  given 
to  efforts  to  prevent  or  eliminate  sliuns 
and  blight  and  to  continue  toe  3  percent 
Federal  housing  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram—section 312— at  a  $100  million  au- 
thorization level  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Thus,  I  am  extremely  interested  in  S. 
1281,  which  has  been  advanced  by  its 
sponsors  with  a  similar  purpose  in  rnind. 
The  rationale  most  often  advanced  for 
tols  bill  is  that  It  will  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  financial  Institutions  will  en- 
gage hi  "redllnhig,"  or  discriminating 
unjustly  against  entire  neighborhoods  hi 
the  provision  of  mortgage  credit.  The 
bill's  sponsors  hope  that  eltoer  through 
raising  lenders"  consciousness  of  the 
need  to  make  a  special  effort  to  provide 
credit  in  our  older  neighborhoods,  or 
through  pressure  brought  by  community 
groups  as  a  result  of  the  information 
disclosed,  S.  1281  would  help  to  Increase 
the  flow  of  credit  into  these  neighbor- 
hoods. Tlie  legislation  also  has  been 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  all  con- 
sumers, specifically  depositors  or  poten- 
tial depositors  witoin  a  community, 
should  have  access  to  this  t.vpe  of  infor- 
mation. 

On  the  otoer  hand,  earlier  this  year 
I  introduced  toe  Inflation  Impact  Stote- 
ment  Act  of  1976.  Uie  purpose  of  which 
was  to  insure  toat  Congress  considers 
fully  the  likely  biu-den  on  private  Indus- 
trj'  and  thus  the  probable  eventual  cost 
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to  ccmsumers  of  the  regidatory  I^islation 
It  passes.  I  take  that  idea  very  seriously. 
With  regard  to  this  bill,  it  means  that 
we  must  assess  the  liJiely  usefulness  of 
the  disclosure  requirement  carefully 
against  the  probable  burden  upon  and 
cost  to  the  financial  institutions  of 
course,  other  possible  problems  with  the 
disclosure  approach,  such  as  the  bor- 
rower privacy  issue,  which  has  surfaced 
in  the  limited  demonstrations  of  the  ap- 
proach thus  far,  also  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  to  some 
extent,  the  national  debate  on  urban 
home  lending  practices  has  not  focused 
upon  the  real  issues.  "Rie  use  of  the  emo- 
tional term  "redlining"  has  polarized 
the  debate.  It  has  helped  to  cause  some 
community  groups  to  regard  the  finan- 
cial institutions'  actions  as  unrcalistl- 
cally  sinister  and  some  financial  institu- 
tions to  respond  as  if  their  business  prac- 
tices are  virtually  above  subjection  to 
public  examination. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  some  finan- 
cial institutions,  I  believe  that  there  are 
some  serious  pioblenis  with  regard  to 
thei-e  performance  in  providing  credit  to 
our  older  neighborhoods — in  which  manj' 
of  them  are  located.  However,  unlike 
some  commimity  groups.  I  do  not  attrib- 
ute these  problems  largely  to  any  sinister 
intent 

There  imdoubtedly  are  instances 
where  whole  neighborhoods  are  discrim- 
inated against  on  racial  grounds  or 
simllai-  grounds  which  are  illegal  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  and  finan- 
cial institutions  shoiild  be  held  account- 
able for  such  actions.  Admittedly  in  most 
cases  the  credit  "discrimination"  prob- 
ably results  from  a  good-faith  business 
judgment  concei*ning  the  lending  risks 
involved  rather  than  blatant  Inten- 
tional discrimination  as  we  usually  use 
the  term,  the  problem  witii  lenders' 
credit  practices  in  these  neighborhoods 
is  that  they  sometimes  are  far  more  con- 
servative than  appears  to  be  necessary, 
based  on  actual  credit  experience.  The 
financial  Institution  may  feel  that  It 
can  afford  to  be  extremely  conservative 
because  It  has  plenty  of  business  in  the 
suburbs  or  wealthier  neighborhoods. 

By  these  practices,  the  financial  insti- 
tution may  be  contributing  to  the  decline 
of  various  neighborhoods,  even  though  Its 
actions  are  motivated  by  what  It  believes 
to  be  legitimate  business  considerations. 
Thus,  the  redlining  issue  Is  not  gen- 
erally a  simple  question  of  Intentional 
discrimination,  but  rather  a  more  diffi- 
cult one  concerning  the  propriety  of  busi- 
ness Judgments  and  the  possibilities  for 
changing  them. 

The  fimdamental  confusion  about  the 
redlining  Issue  is  equaled  or  surpassed 
by  the  confused  claims  concerning  the 
effects  of  this  bill.  I  feel  that  the  financial 
community's  concerns  that  the  bill  will 
have  such  effects  as  creating  "runs"  on 
financial  Institutions  are  exaggerated. 
Along  the  same  lines,  I  am  not  as  con- 
cerned as  they  about  the  dangers  that  the 
disclosed  data  win  be  misleading  or  used 
bi  a  mlsleadlns  manner.  The  raw  data 
mifi^t  be  misleading  or  not  very  reveal- 
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ing  in  some  Instances,  but  I  apparently 
have  more  faith  than  the  fliumclal  In- 
stitutions themselves  in  theh-  abihty  to 
defend  themselves  publicly  agahist  In- 
accurate charges  and  to  make  their  case 
to  the  public. 

For  similar  reasons,  I  am  not  overly 
concerned  that  disclosure  will  force  the 
institutions  into  making  unsound  loans. 
I  also  cannot  reject  this  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  a  first  step  toward 
credit  allocation.  Congress  would  have 
to  evaluate  any  such  allocation  proposal 
on  its  own  merits  and  the  considerations 
would  be  quite  different  than  those  in- 
volved in  this  debate. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  some  of 
the  community  gi-oups  supporting  this 
bill  may  expect  it  to  do  too  much.  In 
some  cases  the  data  obtained  through 
dlsclosme  may  be  inaccurate  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree  and  misleading  or  not  too 
meaningful,  because  there  are  several 
reasons  other  than  redlining  that  a 
neighborhood  may  not  be  receiving  much 
home  mortgage  credit. 

Much  more  importantly,  those  who 
hope  that  this  bill  will  result  in  the  ex- 
tension of  mortgage  credit  by  lenders 
with  no  assessment  of  the  credit  risk 
posed  by  a  neighborhood's  condition  will 
be  disappomted.  We  cannot  expect  lend- 
ers to  make  unsoimd  loans,  nor  do  we 
want  them  to  do  so.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  even  if  lenders  make  the  real- 
istic and  unbiased  assessment  of  credit 
risks  for  which  we  strive,  the  result  will 
not  necessarily  be  a  great  influx  of  con- 
ventional loan  money  into  those  older 
areas  where  properties  truly  pose  addi- 
tional lending  risks. 

For  those  reasons,  I  feel  that  this  bill's 
effects  are  likely  to  be  more  limited  than 
either  its  proponents  or  its  opponents 
clahn.  On  the  plus  side,  just  the  act  of 
loan  disclosure  by  location  may  give 
lenders  a  new  awareness  of  the  need  to 
serve  more  adequately  our  older  neigh- 
borhoods. The  information  may  also 
benefit  or  result  in  positive  actions  In- 
volving community  groups  and  consum- 
ers in  some  cases.  The  bill's  most  serious 
negatives  are  Its  cost  and  aggravation 
to  the  financial  Institutions  and  the  bor- 
rower privacy  issue.  TTie  facts  are  not 
well  developed  on  either  problem,  but  it 
appears  that  the  cost  to  the  institutions 
and  thus  consumers  would  not  be  a  ma- 
jor impediment. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  loan  location  dis- 
closure program  is  likely  to  be  beneficial, 
but  that  practical  experience  is  needed 
to  reach  that  conclusion  more  definitely 
or  confidently  to  propose  what  design 
any  national  program  should  take. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  either 
the  committee  bill  or  the  minority 
amendment  would  proceed  adequately 
along  these  lines.  The  committee's  per- 
manent bill  seems  premature  and  too 
broad,  while  the  minority  substitute  may 
be  too  limited  even  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate demonstration  of  the  concept. 
Thus,  the  amendments  I  am  offering  are 
designed  to  provide  an  assessment  period 
In  which  the  concept  would  be  given 
mfianhigful  but  Bmlted  application. 


My  flist  amendment  would  Include 
home  improvement  loans  In  the  hiforma- 
tion  which  financial  institutions  would 
have  to  disclose.  The  Importance  of  these 
loans  to  a  neighborhood's  health  and  sur- 
vival is  obvious,  particularly  smce  many 
of  the  neighborhoods  in  question  have  a 
larger  number  of  older  homes  hi  need  of 
repair.  The  amendment  is  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr 
Symington)  . 

My  second  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  minority's  comprehensive 
amendment  in  several  important  ways,  so 
that  it  would  provide  for  a  fuller  demon- 
stration of  a  loan  location  disclosure  re- 
quirement's effects.  Tlie  first  portion  of 
the  amendment  would  increase  tiie  num- 
ber of  standard  metropohtan  statistical 
areas  involved  from  20  to  35,  which  coin- 
cides incidentally  with  the  number  of 
SMSA's  that  have  populations  greater 
than  1  miUion.  This  change  would  be 
made  .so  that  the  demonstration  progi-am 
could  involve  more  different  tjiies  of 
SMSA's  and  perhaps  a  test  of  variations 
in  the  disclosure  requii-ements. 

The  second  part  of  tliat  anjendment 
would  mandate  that  m  a  significant 
number  of  the  metropohtan  areas  se- 
lected, tlie  demonstration  would  have  to 
involve  tlie  disclosure  of  data  by  census 
tract  Thus,  it  hisures  that  the  demon- 
stration would  require  disclosure  by  cen- 
sus tract  on  at  least  a  widespread 
enough  basis  to  give  that  method  a  full 
and  fair  triaL 

The  present  minority  amendment 
leaves  the  choice  of  ZIP  code  or  census 
tract  totally  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boaid.  However,  tlie 
argument  that  each  ZIP  code  simply  cov- 
ers too  large  a  population  to  make  the 
disclosed  information  meaningful  on  a 
neighborhood  basis  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant one.  I  feel  that  in  view  of  this 
concern,  the  possibiUty  of  disclosure  by 
census  tract  must  be  given  a  full  trial 
despite  the  alleged  difficulties  with  that 
approach.  Uxilees  this  is  the  case,  the 
dononstration  program  simply  wili  not 
fulfill  its  purpose  satisfactorily. 

That  part  of  the  amendment  I  am 
submitthig  also  allows  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  choose  easily  defhiable 
geographic  units  other  than  ZIP  code  or 
census  tract  in  some  metropohtan  areas, 
if  the  Board  feels  that  this  would  im- 
prove the  demonstration. 

The  third  provision  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  minority  amendment  would 
require  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  necessity  to  have  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  demonstration, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  choose 
metropohtan  areas  in  which  discrimina- 
tory neighborhood  lending  practices  of 
the  financial  Institutions  have  been  al- 
leged to  be  a  problem.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  extremely  important  to 
help  insure  that  the  demonstration  will 
Include  a  heavy  representation  of  cities 
where  redlining  is  a  live  and  difficult 
issue  as  opposed  to  areas  where  the  dis- 
closure program  may  not  Invoke  much 
Interest.  For  example,  the  extait  to 
which    redlining    Is    an    Issue    varies 
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drastically  among  the  14  metropolitan 
areas  in  my  own  State. 

This  amendment  does  not  mean  that 
all  the  SMSA's  chosen  should  be  prob- 
lem areas,  because  that  might  limit  the 
usefulness  of  the  demonstration.  How- 
ever, a  large  number  of  such  atefis;  should 
be  included. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  the^e  amend- 
ments to  the  minority  amendment  either 
in  block  as  I  am  submitthip  them,  or 
separately. 

In  the  event  the  minority  ninendmcnt 
falls,  I  will  consider  offering;  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  wliich  limit-  its  initii^l 
application  to  SMSA's  with  populations 
greater  than  350,000.  Tlie  committee  de- 
bate concerning  this  bill  centered  almost 
completely  around  examples  and  testi- 
mony concerning;  very  large  SMSA's. 
The  types  of  problems  addressed  may 
not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  .smaller 
SMBA's.  Furthermore,  becau.^e  fewer 
loans  by  institution  and  cen»-.iu^  ti  ac  t  may 
be  involved,  some  of  the  data  from 
smaller  SMSA's  may  be  less  meanmgful 
and  involve  moi'e  privacy  problems. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures 
I  have,  this  amendment  would  leave  100 
of  the  Nation's  253  SMSA'.s  covered  by 
the  bill,  in  my  own  State,  it  would  leave 
the  eight  most  populous  SMSA's  covered, 
but  exempt  the  Hamilton-Middletown. 
Lima,  Lorian-Elyrla,  Mansfield.  Spring- 
field, and  Steubenville  SMSA's. 

I  also  have  had  an  amendment  pre- 
pared which  would  make  the  bill's  dis- 
closure requirement  prospective,  rather 
than  retaining  the  present  requirement 
that  lenders  compile  and  disclose  the 
location  of  all  outstanding  loans.  This 
amendment  would  reduce  the  bill's  cost 
to  and  burden  upon  the  financial  institu- 
tions considerably.  However,  the  bill's 
effectiveness  would  not  be  undermined, 
because  past  lending  decisions  could  not 
be  affected  by  it  in  any  event. 

I  understand  that  the  bill's  .sponsors 
plan  to  offer  such  an  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  introducing  It  for- 
mally today.  However,  I  would  be  ready 
to  offer  it  if  necessary  and  I  certainly 
will  support  an  initiative  of  the  sponsors 
on  this  issue. 

Regardless  of  the  fate  of  this  bill,  ev- 
eryone should  realize  that  It  Is  at  best 
only  a  small  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  our  older  neighborhoods.  In 
that  regard.  It  Is  vitally  important  that 
cities  provide  the  necessary  level  of  sen'- 
ices  to  such  areas  and  tiiat  programs 
which  can  help,  such  as  community  de- 
velopment and  section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loans,  be  allowed  to  proceed  fully 
and  effectively.  With  regard  to  tiie 
housing  problem  with  which  this  bill 
deals  most  directly,  the  Government 
should  help  lenders  share  the  risks  In- 
volved. This  can  be  done  through  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment mortgage  insurance  programs.  To 
avoid  the  unsound  use  of  FHA  Insurance, 
to  which  community  groups  imdarstand- 
ably  have  objected  violenUy,  coinsiu-ance 
can  be  used  so  that  lenders  will  retain 
a  significant  stake  in  the  loans'  sound- 
ness. I  first  proposed  such  a  coinsurance 


strategy  as  part  of  housing  legislation 
in  1973. 

I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
these  steps  are  carried  out.  Recently  I 
introduced  the  Housmg  Presei-vation 
Alternatives  Act.  which  would  foster  the 
develoiimcr.t  of  s^evcral  mechanisms  de- 
signed to  assL-^t  in  the  financing  of  im- 
proved liousing  for  declining  areas.  That 
mearuve  is  certainly  related  to  this  bill's 
subject  matter  and  should  help  put  our 
debate  on  this  bill  in  ijei.specti\e.  There- 
fore, I  hr\e  submit ^*,d  that  act  as  an 
amendment  to  tl\e  bill.  Although  I  do 
not  e;-pect,  to  pvets  lor  a  \ote.  I  do  hope 
that  the  Bank.  Houshig  and  Urban  Af- 
laiis  Committee  will  be  motivated  to 
consider  and  act  upon  this  measure 
promptly.  I  also  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  upcoming  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  the  .section  312.  housing  re- 
liabihtation  loan  program,  if  Senate 
commilLee  action  is  insufficient. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  I  am  submit- 
ting formally  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  Following  that  ma- 
terial. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a 
fact  sheet  on  the  Housing  Preservation 
Alternatives  Act— S.  1915— and  a  copy 
of  my  amendment  consisting  of  tlie  act 
itself  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT    NO.    699 

On  pa[;c  9,  line  9,  after  "area"  insert  "im':- 
iiig  a  popiilsitlon  of  350,000  or  more". 


AMENDMENT    NO.    700 

Oil  pi;{;e  8,  line  22,  after  "1974'  iiiscit  'aiicl 
a  home  Improvement  loan". 

On  page  10,  line  12,  strike  "and". 

Ou  page  10,  line  16,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  and 

(3)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of  home 
improvement  loans." 

Ou  page  14,  line  18,  strike  "and  home  im- 
provement". 

Amendment  No.  701 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  owt  "twenty"  aud 
insert  in  Iteii  thereof  "thlrty-flve". 

On  page  3,  strike  lines  8  and  9  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"On  page  9,  line  23,  after  'census  tract' 
insert  'or  by  zip  code  or  other  easily  definable 
geographic  unit,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
except  that  the  Board  shall  require  Itemiza- 
tion by  census  tract  In  a  significant  number 
of  the  areas  selected'  " 

On  page  3,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

"On  page  10,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following:  'For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  study  and  demonstration,  the  Board 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
the  necessity  to  conduct  such  study  and  dem- 
onstration m  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
manner,  select  those  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  in  which  mortgage  lending 
practices  have  been  alleged  to  be  discrimina- 
tory by  geographic  location.' " 

"Ou  page  5,  line  13,  strike  "twenty"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "thlrty-flve". 

Amendment  No.  702 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 


TIllE  II— HOUSING  PRESERVA-nON 
ALTERNATIVES  ACT 

Sfc.  201.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Housing  Preservation  Alternatives  Act  of 
1075". 

rir;ui\(s   \nd  deli arations;   purpose 

Sfc.  202.  (a>   The  Congress — 

(1)  reaftirms  its  finduig  that  policies  de- 
sibned  to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
tlie  national  housing  goal  have  not  devoted 
EufKcient  attention  aud  resoiurces  to  the 
preser. atlDii  of  existing  bousing  and  nelgb- 
rjorhoc-ds: 

(2;  reaiT:nns  Its  declaration  that.  If  the 
uatiour.l  housing  goal  Is  to  be  achieved,  a 
greater  etTort  m\ist  be  made  to  encourage  the 
preservatiin  of  existiiig  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods; and 

(.i\  declares  that  in  view  of  this  situation. 
prciniii,iii^  alternative  means  of  encouraging: 
such  pie.'-crvation  slioiild  he  developed  ami 
aswji-.sert  piompily. 

(b)  It  is  the  purjjp&e  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thori;:e.  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Derelopment  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"!  to  dce'.op  and  Implement  al- 
ternative meal!';  of  encouraging  the  preser- 
vation and  rehnbilltfttion  of  existing  houi-- 
iiig  and  neighborhoods,  on  a  scale  which  !.'• 
at  least  .sufficient  for  as.sessnient  purposes  but 
which  does  uot  Involve  an  excessive  amount 
of  new  Federal  oxitlay.s,  and  to  report  hi.-: 
evaluations  and  recommendations  for  future- 
housing  aud  ucighbovhood  preservation  pol- 
icy to  the  Congress. 

I.l-VERAGINC   C»T     LfJCAI.    FUNDS 

Sec.  203.  Section  2(a  i  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  following:  "<or  100  per  centum  of  such 
loss  if  (A)  such  loan,  advance  of  credit  or 
purchase  is  accompanied  by  a  subsidy  oi 
grant  of  at  least  $2,000  to  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  such  real  property  in  conjunction  with  any 
applicable  approved  community  development 
program  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  owner  or  lessee 
to  undertake  housing  repairs,  improvement*, 
or  rehabilitation,  and  (B)  the  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  supplying  such 
subsidy  or  grant  agrees  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  for  an  amount  equal  to  20  per 
centum  of  any  such  loss) ". 

DEMONSTRATION   ASSISTANCE   IDB    HOME 
IMPROVEMENT    LOANS 

Sec.  204.  Title  I  of  the  National  Housiup 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eud  thereoi 
the  following  new  section: 

"DEMONSTRATION    GRANT    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  a  program  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  making  grants  or  advances  in 
connection  with  private  financing.  In  order 
to  enable  homeowners  to  finance  housing  re- 
pairs. Improvements,  or  rehabilitation  with 
private  capital  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
without  paying  an  excessive  percentage  of 
their  monthly  incomes  for  bottsing  expenses, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  advances  in  connection  with  prop- 
erty improvement  loans  covered  by  Insurance 
under  section  2  of  this  title,  or  in  connection 
with  other  private  financing  of  housing  re- 
pairs. Improvements,  or  rehabilitation  (in- 
cluding fiuanclug  Insured  pursuant  to  this 
Act)  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be 
may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  cost  of  repairs,  improvements, 
rehabilitation  facilitated  by  any  grant  or 
advance  made  imder  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  insurable  amount  for 
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A  property  Improvement  loan  which  la  In- 
Bured  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  tlUe. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary Shan  carry  out  th»  provlalona  of  thte 
section  through  the  financial  Inatltutlon 
which  makes  the  loan  In  connection  with 
which  the  grant  or  advance  Is  made.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize  local  public 
and  private  agencies  where  feasible  to  assist 
In  the  administration  of  this  section. 

"<d)  Grants  or  advances  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  made  after  March  31,  1978. 
For  the  purpoue  of  making  grants  or  ad- 
vances pursuant  to  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
(15,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.". 
poarrouo    xhscmauce   for    rehabilttation 

I>OAIf   FXrNDS 

Sec.  205.  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEHABILrrATION     FTND     INSraANCE 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorli-ed 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  enter  into  contracts  to  insure 
revolving  rehabUltatlon  loan  funds  admlnU- 
tered  by  State  or  local  goveriunents,  or  by 
pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  against  part  of  the 
losses  which  such  funds  may  sustain  as  a 
result  of  loans  or  advances  of  credit  from 
the  funds  pursuant  to  loan  programs  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section.  To 
the  maxlmiun  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  Insurance  pursuant  to  this 
section  only  In  cases  where  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  Insiurance  wiu  result  in  a  slgnlfi- 
canUy  larger  rehablUtation  program. 

"(b)  A  loan  program  which  meets  the  re- 
qiUrements  of  this  section  shall — 

"(1)  Involve  significant  financial  partici- 
pation in  the  rehabUitation  program  by  a 
State  or  local  government; 

"(3)  involve  loans  to  finance  rehabilitation 
of  predominanOy  residential  property  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  any  approved  com- 
munity development  plan  imder  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  for  the  conununlty  involved: 

"(3)  provide  loans  to  persons  who  cannot 
obtain  or  afford  private  financing;  and 

**(4)  meet  such  requirements  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  loans  Involved,  including 
requirements  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
neighborhoods  involved,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  so  that  any  guarantee 
pursuant  to  this  secUon  will  be  acceptable  as 
a  special  risk. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  such  insurance  premiums  or 
other  fees  <»  charges  as  he  determines  to  be 
neoeasary  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion ot  tbla  section.  Any  contract  for  insur- 
ance undar  this  aeetion  aliaU  be  the  obllga- 
««tt  of  the  Special  Blak  Insurance  Fund. 

"(d)  Tlie  aggracate  amount  of  outstanding 
loans  In  revolving  funds  partiaUy  insured 
against  losses  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $16,000,000,  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  may  not  exceed  ♦36,000,000. 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1978.". 

I-UUTATIOir   OH   IMSOHACE   PBOGBAIC  FOB    EXIST- 
ata   MTTLTtrAUILY   PBOJBCTS 

Sec.  206.  The  first  sentence  of  section  223 
(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ".  except  that  a  mort- 
gage covering  a  project,  the  construction  of 
which  commenced  after  June  30,  1974,  may 
not  be  insured  prior  to  the  exph^tlon  of  3 
rears  after  the  completion  of  construction". 

OTHKt   MXASUan  TO  FAdUTArB  HOUSING 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  shall  explore  the 
feaalbUlty  and  mutertake  demonstimtlons 
where  approprUte,  of  Innovative  measures 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  can  en- 
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coiu-age  the  preservation  of  existing  housing 
and  neighborhoods  other  than  the  measures 
authorized  by  sections  3.  4,  and  6  of  this 
Act.  Such  measures  shaU  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to— 

(a)  measures  to  develop  a  secondary  mar- 
ket for  home  Improvement  and  rehabilita- 
tion loans; 

(b)  the  innovative  use  of  mortgage  In.sur- 
ance;  and 

(c)  measures  to  render  the  refinancbig  of 
existing  mortgages  as  a  more  economical 
means  of  housing  preseiTatlon. 

REPOKT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Not  later  than  March  31, 
1978,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  of  the  activities  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  include 
the  Secretary's  evaluaUon  of  such  activities 
and  of  other  demonstrations,  programs,  and 
messures  designed  to  encoiu-age  the  preserva- 
tion of  exlsiaig  housing  and  neighborhoods 
(Including  tax  measures,  which  the  Secre- 
tMy  shall  review  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj,  and  section  223 
(f)  of  the  National  HouRlng  Act),  and  the 
Secret.irys  recommendations  concerning 
futiu-e  Government  policy  for  encouraglnK 
such  preservation. 

(b)  No  later  than  March  31.  1977.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  an  interhn 
report  Which  contains  a  descrlpUon  and 
evaluation,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of  the 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act 
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Section  7— Would  authorize  HUD  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility,  and  undertake  demon- 
stations  where  appropriate,  of  other  means 
of  faciUtating  housing  preservation  such  as 
the  development  of  a  secondary  market  for 
rehabllltaUon  loans,  means  of  making  home 
refinancing  more  economical  and  the  Inno- 
vative use  of  mortgage  Insurance. 

Section  S— Requires  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  In  3  years  whioli 
evaluate  this  Act's  provisions  and  aU  othc- 
programs  designed  to  foster  houiiug  uie=er"- 
vatioii. 


FucTSHFET— Housing  Pkessrvation  Alter-^a- 
TU-ES  Act  op  1975  (S.  1915) 

Section  1 — Title. 

Section  2— Flndhigs  and  Purpooe— Re- 
amrms  that  our  housing  policy  has  not  de- 
voted enough  attention  and  resources  to 
preserving  the  hotising  we  already  have; 
purpose  Is  to  develop  alternative  means  of 
fostering  housing  preservation  at  low  Fed- 
eral cost. 

Section  J— Amends  the  PHA's  unsubsi- 
dized  home  improvement  loan  insurance 
program  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  finan- 
cial institutions  when  used  In  connection 
with  local  government  housing  rehabUlta- 
tlon subsidies.  Its  piuTxjse  Is  to  enootirage 
local  governments  to  work  with  their  finan- 
cial «>mmunltieB  in  obtaining  private  fi- 
nancing for  this  purpose  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  Cost  negllgitie. 

Section  4— Authorizes  up  to  $15  million 
annually  for  HUD  to  develop  and  to  demon- 
strate ways  In  which  government  grants  or 
advances  could  be  combined  with  private  fi- 
nancing for  housing  preservation  purposes. 
Ixjcal  governments  coiUd  implement  the  re- 
sults as  they  saw  fit. 

Section  5— Under  certain  condiUons,  au- 
thorlaes  HUD  to  give  partial  insurance  to 
rehablUtation  loan  funds  administered  by 
State  or  local  governments  or  approved  pri- 
vate nonproflt  groups.  Federal  red  tape 
would  be  reduced  by  granting  the  insurance 
on  an  entire  fund  rather  than  loan-by-loan 
basis.  Cost  probably  far  less  than  $5  million. 
Section  6 — ^Altera  a  Taft-authorized  piovl- 
sUm  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (Section 
223(f) )  which  authorizes  PHA  insurance  of 
exUthig  mulUfamily  projects.  Senator  Taft 
had  designed  the  provision  as  an  aid  for  fi- 
nancing housing  preservation  and  rehabiU- 
taUou.  but  HUD  U  using  It  to  help  finance 
a  large  number  of  newly  completed  projecta 
which  did  not  have  to  meet  the  normal  FHA 
requiremente  (environmental  requirements. 
afflrmaUve  marketing,  Davis-Bacon  Act  wage 
requirements,  etc.)  The  amendment  would 
limit  section  223(f)  hi  the  future  to  its 
orighial  tatent,  by  requiring  that  except  for 
projects  which  qualify  for  HUD's  present 
program  because  constructJou  was  started 
prior  to  the  June  30,  1974  deadline,  insur- 
ance will  only  be  available  to  projects  at 
least  three  years  old. 


NATURAL    GAS   ACT   AMENDMENTS 
OP  1975— S.  692 

.\MENDMENT    NO.    703 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.! 

Mr.  FANNIN  .for  hiniself,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Laxalt 
Ml-.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Bellmon 
Mr.  William  L.  Scoit,  Mi-.  Towek.  and 
Mr.  Goldwaier)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  tliem 
jointly  to  tiie  biU  (S.  692j  to  regulate 
commerce  to  assure  Increased  supplies 
of  natm-al  gas  at  reasonable  prices  for 
the  consumer  and  for  other  purposes. 

AJklENDMENT    NO.    722 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
consideration  of  S.  1281,  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  of  1975.  I  will  be 
proposing  an  amendment  that  will  bring 
rural  areas  under  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation,  and  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  now  submit  for  printing 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  722 

On  page  10,  between  4  and  5,  insert  tiie 
following : 

(b)(1)  Each  depository  institute  which 
has  its  home  office  located  outside  any  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  shall  com- 
pile and  make  available,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Board,  to  the  public  for 
inspection  and  copying  at  each  office  of  that 
Institution  the  same  Information  as  Is  re- 
quired to  be  oompUed  and  made  available 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  by  an  Institution 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Information  required  to  be  main- 
tained and  made  available  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shaH  also  be  itemized 
in  order  to  clearly  and  conspicuously  dis- 
close the  number  and  total  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  by  zip  code. 

On  page  10.  Itae  5.  strike  out  "(b)  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(e) ". 

On  page  10.  Itae  6,  after  "subsection  (ai" 
Insert  "or  (b) ". 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT— H.R.  6219 

AMENDMENT  NO.   704 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  to  extend  certain 
provisions  for  an  additional  10  years,  to 
make  permanent  the  ban  against  certain 
prerequisites  to  voting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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AMENDMENTS  NOS.   108  TBB0T7GU   710 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bartlett)  submitted  three  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  tlie  bill  tHJR.  6219).  supra. 

AMENOMl^NT    NO.    711 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
I  he  table.) 

Mr.  STENNIS  "for  himself  and  Mi-. 
Eastland)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    712    THROUGH    719 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  submitted 
eight  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  <H.R.  6219>. 
supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    720 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  racial 
discrimination  at  the  polling  place  can- 
not be  condoned  in  a  truly  democratic 
society.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  and  indispens- 
able instrument  to  insure  that  no  citi- 
zen will  be  hindered  in  the  exei-cise  of 
his  right  to  vote.  Wherever  voter  dis- 
crimination exists,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  intervene  and 
assure  the  existence  of  a  proper  climate 
for  the  exercise  of  each  citizen's  right  to 
vote.  But  wherever  voter  discrimination 
does  not  exist,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Fedei-al  Government  to  decline  to  inter- 
fere with  a  State's  orderly  conduct  of  an 
election. 

Application  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
to  States  or  political  subdivisions  to 
which  voter  discrimination  is  entirely 
foreign  would  serve  no  national  interest 
and  would  not  further  the  policy  of  the 
Act.  It  is  senseless  to  require  a  State  to 
submit  to  procedures  such  as  pre- 
clearance  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  of  legislative  action  In 
order  to  guarantee  the  elimination  of  a 
problem  which  does  not  exist.  It  is  sense- 
less to  declare  that  a  State  is  Incapable 
of  protecting  its  voters  from  violations  of 
their  rights  if  such  violations  have  not 
occurred. 

While  the  right  to  vote  is  truly  basic, 
we  must  not  forbid  a  voter's  right  to 
abstain  where  abstention  is  wholly  volun- 
tary and  uncoerced.  The  Voting  Rigbts 
Act  Is  a  mechanism  ill  conceived  to  dispel 
apathy.  Triggering  application  of  the 
act  because  of  the  use  of  a  "test  or 
device" — which  could  be  the  use  of 
EngUsh-only  election  materials — and  a 
voter  turnout  of  less  then  50  percent 
makes  sense  only  if  low  tm-nout  is  a 
function  of  discrimination.  Of  course. 
subUe  discrimination  Is  often  difficult  to 
perceive  and  impossible  to  prove.  "There- 
fore, low  voter  turnout  should  create  a 
presumption  of  discrimination.  But  there 
should  be  a  mechanism  in  the  act  where- 
by a  State  or  political  subdivision  can 
rebut  this  presumption.  The  standard  to 
be  met  by  the  State  must  be  extremely 
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rigorous  to  pi-event  circumvention  of  the 
salutai7  purpose  of  the  act. 

The  "bailout"  provision  I  propose  Is 
stringent  indeed.  A  State  or  political  sub- 
division would  be  exempted  from  cover- 
age by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  if  members 
of  one  minority  group  constituted  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  membersliip  in 
each  house  of  tlie  State  legislature  or 
in  the  governing  body  of  the  political 
subdivision  as  of  November  1,  1972 — the 
significant  date  in  the  act's  triggering 
provision.  An  exemption  would  also  be 
merited  if  members  of  any  minority 
groups  constituted  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  menibership  in  each  house  of  the 
State  legislature  or  in  the  governing  body 
of  the  political  subdivision  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1, 1972. 

The  act  deals  with  tlie  problem  of 
racial  discrimination  at  a  low  threshold, 
tliat  is,  intimidation  at  the  polls.  My 
"bailout"  provision  requires  proof  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion at  a  vei'y  liigh  threshold,  tliat  is,  a 
large  percentage  of  minority  group  mem- 
bers actually  serving  in  elected  offices. 
My  proposal  allows  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  'bailout"  while  it  abso- 
lutely respects  tlie  goals  of  voting  rights 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent tliat  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
uient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  720 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  102.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  4  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  4A.  The  provisions  of  sections  4,  5, 
and  203  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  which — 

"(1)  any  one  mlncxlty  group  constitutes 
at  least  25  per  centum  of  the  membership  of 
each  House  of  tlie  legislature  of  such  State 
or  governing  body  of  such  political  subdivi- 
sion on  November  1 ,  1972;  or 

"(2)  the  total  minority  group  membership 
In  each  House  of  the  legislature  of  such  State 
or  governing  body  of  such  political  subdivi- 
sion constitutes  at  least  30  per  centum  of 
the  membership  thereof  on  November  1. 
1972." 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  102"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103". 

AMENDMENT   NO.    721 

(.Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H H.  6219) .  supra. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  CON- 
VERSION ACT  OP  1975— HJl.  6860 

AlUENOMENT   NO.    723 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. ) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  HH.  6860, 
the  House  passed  Energy  Conservation 
and  Conversion  Act  of  1975,  and  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  may  be  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

H.R.  6860  is  the  major  energy  legisla- 
tion which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 


Representatives  last  month  and  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Under  the  presmt  tentative 
schedule,  it  appears  that  the  bill  will  be 
reported  to  tiie  full  Senate  in  September,' 
shortly  after  tlie  August  recess  ends. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  am 
introduchig  is  to  extend  and  increase  the 
1975  tax  cuts  for  individuals  and  .small 
business  for  another  year.  The  amend- 
ment contains  three  principal  prc\j- 
sions: 

First,  it  extends  tiuough  1976  the  $9.3 
billion  ill  tax  cuts  for  individuals  noT\ 
due  to  expire  on  December  31  this  year. 

Second,  it  would  increase  the  indi- 
vidual tax  cuts  for  1976  by  an  additional 
$4.5  billion,  in  order  to  permit  withhold- 
ing rates  for  individuals  to  remain  con- 
stant in  1976  at  their  present  level.  Under 
the  teclmical  provisions  of  the  1975  tax 
cuts,  withholding  rates  will  go  up  next 
Januai-y  1,  even  if  the  cuts  are  extended, 
because  the  withholding  rates  were  set 
last  May  to  carry  out  the  1975  cut  over 
only  an  8 -month  penod — the  remainder 
of  the  year  at  the  time  the  cuts  were 
signed  into  law — rather  than  over  the 
full  12-nionth  period  available  in  1976. 
To  avoid  this  artificial  "tax  Increase" 
next  January,  the  amount  of  the  tax  cut 
for  1976  must  be  increased  by  about  50 
percent  or  $4.5  billion.  The  amendment  I 
am  introducing  would  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  increasing  the  tax  credit  for 
personal  exemptions  from  its  present 
level  of  $30  in  1975  to  $50  for  1976. 

llilrd,  the  amendment  would  extend 
the  $1.5  billion  in  1975  tax  cuts  for  small 
business  through  1976.  These  tax  cuts 
take  the  form  of  rate  reductions  and  an 
increase  in  tlie  so-called  corporate  sur- 
tax exemption.  Large  businesses  were 
successful  in  writing  2-year  benefits 
for  themselves  into  the  law  last  spring. 
Such  benefits  are  already  available  to 
them  for  1976,  and  no  further  action  by 
Congress  is  necessary  at  this  time.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  countless  smaller  en- 
terprises in  the  Nation  not  to  extend 
the  provisions  benefiting  smaU  business, 
at  a  time  when  Congress  acts  U>  extend 
the  benefits  for  individuals. 

Thus,  the  total  amoimt  of  the  1976 
tax  cuts  proposed  in  the  amendment  Ls 
$15  billion— $9.3  billion  hi  extensions  of 
the  1975  tax  cuts  for  indtvldtials;  $4.5 
billion  in  increased  cuts  for  individuals 
to  neutralize  the  need  for  higher  with- 
holding rates  in  1976;  and  $1.5  billion  in 
extension  of  the  1975  tax  cuts  for  small 
business. 

The  goal  of  the  amendment  le  to  guar- 
antee a  vigorous  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion. In  my  view,  extension  of  the  1975 
tax  cuts  is  essential  to  Insure  that  the 
cm-rent  anemic  refooimd  from  the  reces- 
sion develops  into  a  full  fledged  economic 
recovery  for  the  Nation.  Congress  should 
make  its  commitment  to  recovery  clear, 
and  tlie  time  for  action  is  now.  as  part  oi 
H.R.  6860,  the  next  major  tax  legislation 
due  to  i*each  the  Senate  floor. 

The  signs  are  everywhere  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  defaulting  on  its  obliga- 
tion to  rescue  the  economy  from  the  cur- 
i-ent  deep  recession.  And  so.  Congress 
must  keep  the  pressure  for  recovery  on. 
It  is  not  enough  for  eoonomlc  slfnpostB 
to  be  merely  pointing  up.  If  the  country 
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True,  the  early  signs  of  a  re^ery  are  mented  through  withhold?,Sr»^.  ITfn'  k  "*  ^"^^  the  amendment  I  am  submit- 

now  appearing.  But  the  opinion  of  the  Se  f uH  12  months  of  the  vear  \T  ■  ^  ''"°*^'^  ^"  ^''^  ^^^°''°-  ^  «^«>  a^"'^" 

experts  Ib  virtually  unanimous  that  the        Consequentlftheamou^fo^uifhh'.iH  ""^'V'"*'"?    consent    that    two    table.-^ 

recovery  will  be  slow  and  sluggish.  We  In^wS  g^up  neSTnS^^  ^ak^'  TJ^l^  P""*?^  ^"^  *^'  ^^^°''°-  °"^  ^^ow- 

cannot  be  lulled  into  complacency  bv  a  home  nav- «fo,,irt  ni^w   a       ^'  ^  ,  "  '°®  ^^^  growth  m  real  GNP  in  previou- 

slngle  quarter's  better  GN?>  reTults.  W?  SraJttkTpuiSi'S^^^^  r^^^^.^ns  and  illustrating  ihe  compara- 

cannot  neglect  the  sick  economv  because  to  wiSldlne^S^„ffi.  fvl!     ^^^'  ^^^^  slowness  of  tlie  recovery  from  ihf 

the  Ulness  is  starting  to  abate  SeS^S  a  Sv  inP,lo  1  ^  *^^  •?'2^"  '"■®^'^"*  recession,  and  the  other  show- 

We  know  the  situation  in  vhich  we  technTal  effeS    ^Si.lLl^ltT^  '"^  '^/  ^'P'"^'  ^"^  ^"^^  ^^^''>l--'«d  i"  the 

find  ourselves  today-the  economy  at  the  increas-  next  JiTnAjI     the  «m^^^  amendment  and  the  consequences  of  a 

bottom    of    the    worst    recession    since  th^  fav  ^»f  4.,  in^c^    ,i^l  ^^°""*  °^  failure  to  extend  tliem. 

world  war  U.  uneSo/ment  a?  a'ie  !  bv  enough!™ 'ma?eh  H^mZ^^  '^^''  .^^^"^."'^  '^''''^-  ''''  «"^^"^- 

ord  high  since  the  Depression,  drastic  to  maiSin  fhe  wi^^fhn  Hint  ,.?f"'°^^  ""^"^  ^"'^  material  were  ordered  to  be 

OU  price  shocks  in  the  wing,  and  yet  the  I^tHi  tlS  c^ren   leve  s     °               ""  ^""^''  '"  *^*  ^^^"''°-  «^^  ^"^^o^'^''- 

slowest  and  most  anemic   reco\-ery  of  Ju.st  to  stay  in  place    therefore    wp  .  JtW^^  ^"'^  "^  "'^  ^^''  "''''  "^^  follow.,:. 

»'?>^'  sLt.r^Sc,fr^s„  we  s-r^'Tx-sSiH-  ™  -— - «. .».  ™.  „. 

tax  cuts  for  another  year.  this  a^°  v  wp  r«n  filn  nP«    increase    In  Sec^.  501.  (»)  The  la^t  sentence  of  sectioi, 

Approximately  $11  bilhon  in  tax  cuts  keen   th;  TL™     '^  ■''°"^T"''  '"^°^^-  ^''^'•'*  °^  *^^  T""  Reduction  Act  of  1975  i,' 

for  individuals  and  smnllhn-np«\^i^r^  ,i             !   recover>-   gomg.   drive   unem-  «monaed  by  striking  out  "December  31  1975" 

eL;tS  S  Mareh  M  LJt  nf  ^  Ployment  down,  and  escape  the  reces-  and  i>.sevting  m  i,e«  thereof    mcember  ai' 

enacieoiast  March  as  part  of  the  $23  sionary  pressures  that  will  be  felt  npvt  ^»76". 

K^^t^'^,,^^'*"'''''"  ^'5  ^\'^^^-  ^"^     •'*""«^  "  ^^-e  f«i«  to  tnke  this  stitch  S  <''»  -^^«'"«'>  209  ,b,  and  (c)  of  such  Act  ar. 

these  tax  cuts  were  enacted  for  1  year     timetodav.  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Januarv  l 

only  Of  this  amount,  $2.5  billion  was  in  The  $15  billion  in  tax  cuts  for  lQ7fi  J^?!^^',"'"'  '"^^e't'^e  >"  »eu  thereof  -Jantmrv 

the  form  of  hicreases  in  the  so-called  would  cause  no  substantial  ,M«kr>fvI^  ^i^^^' 

standard  deductions:  $5.3  biUion  was  in  newed  inflation   As  the  rS-Pnt  vh?L  ^^  «!"''•  '°^i''>  f "'°"  ^^(a)  of  the  Internal 

the  form  of  a  new  $30  tax  credit  for  each  the   CongreSmI   RnLpf  o^      *^^°^  n^Z^I?  ^'****  °5. ^"'^  (relating  to  a  credit  for 

npr<;nnal  PYPmntinn  nf  th^  f»^-.,o,.o^...  Vi  c  f    «-""gressionai    Budget    Office    mdl-  personal  exemptions)  is  amended  bv  strlkitio 

hfiiMn  ifr  i^'il^  f     *^«/axpayer:  $1.5  cates.  an  immediate  additional  tax  cut  as  «»*  "»30"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ''ssor 

"work   ^«c^.   ?^  ^^"""l  °*  *•  \"  P*''*'^.?*  ^'^^  ^  ^24  billion-over  and  above  the  <">   ^he  amendment  m^e  by  subsectfou 

Jvp^n^  w  ,  *°   °"^®*  ?^''*'   ^^'^"y  extension  of  the   1975  cuts-woSd  ac!  <*>  ^»^a"  apply  to  taxable  yea,^  Indmg  after 

taxes  on  low-income  workers;  and  $1.5  tually  produce  a  slightly  l^er Tate  of  ^"'ember  31,  1975.  Such  amendment  shall 

biUion  was  in  the  form  of  tax  cuts  for  Inflation  for    the     rest    of     1975     nnH  ^^*  V°  ^^P^^  ^  *«''«''^e  years  ending  after 

small  business.  throuchnnf  iq7«  kJ^!^    *      ^^'^  ..^"°  December  31. 1976. 

AS  the  law  now  stands,  each  of  these  gaS tSe SomJ               P^-^ductivity  Sec.  503^ (a)  section  li^b)  of  the  interna, 

tax  reductions  is  applicable  only  to  the  Finally  it  i^im^r^o^f  f                .    ...  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  normal 

calendar  vear  197S    Farh  «miirt  hp  p^  ioo^T  i  '  \        ^n^Portant  to  separate  the  corporate  tax  rate)  is  amended— 

tendS  foJ^n  additional  vP«?.^mHpv  fnl  ^^"^  °^  *  ^^  ^"*  *°  *^««P  ^^^  Present  re-  (^  ^y  striking  out  "December  31,  1975,-  in 

PlSpSalI^maWn«       ^  T^"^    ^°^5^    '^«"-    ^^O^"    t^e    issue    of  PFfg'-'^P^  (D  and  inserting  i„  lieu  thereo" 

prop<«ai  I  am  making.  whatever  additional  tax  cuts  mav  bp  npc  December  31, 1976.-,  and 

In  fact,  if  these  cuts  are  not  extended,  essary   to   offset    futurroil    prici    fn  <^>  ^^  ^^^^^""^  °"*  "January  1,  1976,"  m 

the  tax  laws  will  have  an  unpleasant  and  creases— either  bv  the  OPEC  riaHnn=  !iZ  pafagrapb  (2)  and  in.sertlng  lu  iieu  thereoi 

unfair  surprise  in  store  for  the  economy  by  the^miLri  nrirp  rt^^«J!^V  "^,**'^  January  1, 1977.".         _ 

and  for  millions  of  ordinary  taxpayers  oJ  of  theFSSAdS??ni?tra«on          ^  ^^''^  tio*nAo^oV°,U°f  <"»'''  of  the  Tax  Reduc- 

January  1.  1976-a  tax  increase  that  will  I  behevp  thTTi^If        u     ,.  .  ,t       i      IV^  *'  amended  by  .striking  out 

occur  automatically  if  the  1975  rwiuc-  oommlf^fr,?     Congress  should  make  a  If^,^"?^^ ''^' »i"f' "  ^"'^  '"^erting  m  iie« 

tlons  are  not  extended.  Such  a  tax  ?n-  ?K??"\?r  ^  "^^^^  ^"y  <>"  P^ce  "hereof -December  31. 1976". 

crease  would  impose  a  sudden  and  un-  o?T^^  ^  ^^^  economy,  independently  table  i.-Grou^/i  in  real  gnp  in  prior  re- 

justlflable  new  draV  on  the  r^Sver^a  f°"/  decision  to  extend  the  1975  tax  oession,  by  quarter,  beginning  with  the 

drag  the  coSSrry'c^nVoJaffordTJeTopS  'Xi%  Sx^clSteseSfe  K^  ^^^^^-  -S^ oS  J^''  '""  ''^^'^  "^  '"^  - 

to^escape  the  grip  Of  the  present  reces-  InThruUr S^hf  S,";!  L°  ^t^e^^e^  ,„,,,                >— nt, 

A  tax  increase  at  this  time  would  be  Soiw  pL^'Vr  ,^°°**?'»^   antirecession    i96o:i  IIH::::"-  ' To?1 

totally  inconsistent  with  sound  economic  S   ^'  ®^^"  *^  ^^^^^  *^  ^0  increase  in  oil    1960.2 .."" ' +?j-^ 

policy.  No  responsible  economist  is  advo-  n,,              .-                                                 1960.3. 111111'"  Ii?' 5 

eating  such  a  step  today.  Yet.  if  we  would  iaJ,L     S2     i!;'*^  ^^  "^^  *"^  economic    Jffo* +  8!2 

not  impose  a  tax  increase  directly,  how  J^fJi   '  »"a,actlng  to  extend  the  1975  tax    J*^| - 0.8 

can  we  accept  a  tax  increase  by  default  *^*"*."°^'  Congress  can  clear  the  deck  to    \t^l +  s.2 

by  failing  to  extend  the  tax  cuts  due  to  ^^'^^^^^  whatever  additional  tax  cuts    xBset +  »  s 

expire  hi  December?  "**y  be  necessary  to  neutralize  an  oil    19662 "" "^^»o 

For  essentially  the  same  reasons,  it  Is  ^'"^^  increase.  In  the  event  such  an  In-     1968J2  l'".!'. t  ,  » 

not  enough  merely  to  enact  a  simple  ex-  ^'^^^  actually  takes  place.                           1968.3 ~_ ~ Jji"  g 

tension  of  the  1975  tax  cuts.  Congress  ^^  *^^  way.  we  can  unmask  the  ad-    JSf** "IIIIII"!  +100 

must  also  take  the  additional  step  of  ™^»i«tration's  apparent  present  strategy     Jokoo -' +  «-2 

neutralizing  the  impact  of  the  increased  ^^ch  is  to  oppose  action  on  extending    laei  1 +*®® 

withholding  rates  that  wiU  occur  on  the  tax  cuts  now,  in  the  hope  that  later    i»ei.2  '"" 7  It 

l!^y^IL   •  ^^^^'  ®^®"  *'  *^®  ^^^  cut  is  in  the  year  the  extension  can  be  made  to    1961.3  IIi::::::::                t  ?  I 

extended.  do  "double  duty"— by  serving  the  addi      ^»«i*  -- -~"~ +  84 

This  Issue  arises  because  the  individual  tional  purpose  of  offsetting  an  oil  Sp    ^^'^  " '-"'-'"-  +8.2 

tax  cuts  for  1975  were  Implemented  by  Increase, brrejectiStoXSoSsstS      \II11 '--  "  *•» 

reductions  m  Withholding  designed  to  egy  and  separatlngX^  wSSm?c  and  oH    mi  2 +'"' 

compr^  the  fuU  year's  worth  of  1975  tax  Issues  at  this  time,  we  s°and  the  bes      i^?  3 ±  H 

w^.^i^a^  t""""}^  period-the  period  chance  not  only  of  keeping  the  pLent    ^^^*  --'-"-" t  el 

leftln  1975  after  the  bill  was  enacted.  recovery  strong,  but  ako  of  acSS  Si    "'"  —-"-—":::::::::: t  0  I 

Therefore,  if  the  1975  tax  cuts  are  ex-  time  to  prevent  any  new  eneSvortefii^    'S3«-»  -V-.V;:.";::     ? 

JS^'SlA*  ?i^ '^t  ^i"«  *«^^» '<>' 1»^«'  crease  fSmipKi  toe  ecoSiydo^^    S? ' 

the  withholding  rates  forlndlvldualswUl  ward  Into  a  newiSslSn             ^               mJi  ' 
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Provision 


ISTSIevtl 


1176  level  if  provision  not  extended 


$1,600  single  person;  $1,900  joint  return $1,300  for  single  person  or  joint  return .„_ 

16  percent  ol  adjusted  gross  income;  maumtiin  iMucboii  d    1&  percent;  |2,00(iin«>inium 


Minimum  standard  deduction 

Maximum  standard  deduction wi,„».  .■  -.-,««.     •     .    . 

$2,300  for  single  person,  $2,600  tor  joint  return. 

Tax  credit  for  each  personal  exemption $30 0 „ — 

Earned  incoBie  credit  (work  bonus) 10  percent  ot  earned  income;  fnaxirmim  credit  ol  $400 0. 

Corpoiate  surtax  exemption ...... ....« $50000.. - . . $25,000 . . — 

Tax  on  corpoiate  income 20  percent  on  first  $25,000;  22  percent  on  second  $25,000;  48    22  percent  on  liist  $50,000;  4S  percent  on  tnlanc*.. 

peiceitt  on  balance. 


AnouBt  ol 
1975  cut 
(MHioiis) 


$2.5 
2.5 


5.3 
1.5 
1.2 
0  3 


AMENDMENT   NO.   724 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  lilm  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6860),  supra. 


VETERANS"      INSURANCE      AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1975— S.   1911 

AMENDMENT   NO.    723 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  biU  (S.  1911)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain 
persons  insured  imder  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance — SGLI — with  a 
choice  of  conversion  to  either  an  individ- 
ual term  or  whole  life  insurance  policy 
or  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  policy 
upon  the  expiration  of  their  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  coverage, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT— S.  521 

AMENDMENT   NO.    726 

Mr.  HASKELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bin  (S.  521)  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
energy  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  amend  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act ;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AlAENDMENT   NO.   727 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magruson,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  joinUy  to  the  bill  (S.  521), 
supra. 

AMSNDMENT  NO.   728 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  521),  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  MO.  689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
689,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  1517)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs;  In- 


ternational organizations,  conferences, 
and  commissions;  information  and  cul- 
tural exchange;  and  for  otlier  puiposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEx\RINGS:  MAJOR  SYS- 
TEMS ACQUISITION  REFORM 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  the  final  schedule  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending 
Practices'  reform  effort  in  major  sys- 
tems acquisition  programs. 

We  have  held  5  days  of  hearings  al- 
reswiy — two  devoted  to  a  case  investi- 
gation of  the  air  combat  fighter  pro- 
grams. 

Support  for  our  Procurement  Com- 
mission reform  package  has  been  broad 
and  heartening. 

Now — next  week — we  will  finally  hear 
an  administration  position  on  commit- 
ments to  move  forward. 

Witnesses  scheduled  are  as  follows: 

TUESDAY,    JtTLT    22,    197S 

Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Hugh  E.  Will,  Administrator, 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Hon.  William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY    23,    197S 

R.  G.  Romatowski,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration,  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
former  Deputy  Chief,  Naval  Materiel 
Command. 

Hon.  James  C.  Fletcher,  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  l^ace  Ad- 
ministration. 

Kenneth  Woodfln,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Procurement,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Adniinisti'ation. 

William  P.  Davis,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

William  E.  BUmey,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Systems,  DQ>artment  of 
Tranr.portation. 

THUBSDAT,   JULY    24,    187S 

Adm.  Joseph  M.  Lyle,  president.  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  A.ssociation. 

Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.,  president,  Aerospace 
Industries  Association. 

V.  J.  Adduci,  president.  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association. 

David  G.  Soergel,  DGS  Associates. 

Robert  Perry,  Economics  Department, 
the  Rand  C:k>rp. 

All  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10  a.m.,  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Please  contact  the  Subcommit- 
tee Chief  Counsel,  Mr.  Les  Fiettig,  224- 
0211,  for  any  further  information. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Uie  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
lions,  will  liold  a  hearing  to  receive  the 
results  of  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study  of  the  impact  of  general  revenue 
sharing  in  26  selected  jurisdictions  on 
Wedne^day.  July  23,  1975  at  10  a.m. 
Room  v.-ill  be  announced  later. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
'TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  EL- 
DERLY: PROBLEMS  AND  PROG- 
RESS." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, July  29,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  im- 
prove transportation  services  to  older 
Americans.  Testimony  will  center  on  the 
16(b)  (2)  program  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  and  the  rural 
demonstration  program  authorized  by 
section  147  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973.  The  hearing  will  convene 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Senator  L.\x\ton  CThilfs 
will  pre?'de. 


HEARINGS  ON  PRESIDENT'S  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE CHANGED  TO  JULY  31 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  16,  I  announced  hearings  (S12693) 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Ac- 
coimting  and  Management  regarding 
recommendations  dealing  with  electric 
utilities  made  by  the  President's  Labor- 
Management  Committee.  The  healings 
were  originally  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
July  29.  The  date  of  the  hearing  has 
been  changed,  to  accommodate  the  wit- 
nesses, to  Thursday,  July  31.  They  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  1114  Dirksen  Senate  Olfice 
Building,  rather  than  In  the  room  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  witnesses  will  include  Secretary 
of  Labor  John  Dunlop,  who  serves  as 
the  committee's  coordinator,  and  Frank 
O.  Zarb,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  will  hold 
a  hearing,  Wednesday,  July  23,  1975,  at 
10  ajn.  In  room  4200  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  The  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ing win  be  to  receive  testimony  from 
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Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats  on 
the  General  Accounting  Office  caae  stud- 
ies of  revenue  sharing  In  26  local 
governments. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
^•RESIDENTIAL  PROTECTION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  Sub- 
comnuttee  on  Oversight  Pi-ocedures  of 
the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Opera- 
tions will  conduct  a  hearing  Monday 
July  28.  1975,  on  the  Presidential  Pro- 
tection Assistance  Act.  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  PROCEEDINGS  ON  S 
2154:  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  Introduced,  for  mjself.  Senator 
Javits  and  Senator  Schweiker,  a  bill  to 
raise  the  level  of  imemployment  benefits 
lor  railway  workers. 

Although  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences, the  purpose  of  S.  2154  is  similar  to 
that  of  HM.  4716,  a  biU  introduced  on 
March  12  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  conducted 
hearings  on  HJl.  4716  on  April  23  Ex- 
tensive testimony  was  heard  from  aU 
interested  parties  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association' 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Airline 
Clerks,  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

The  Issues  regarding  changes  in  the 
level  of  benefits  and  other  important  fea- 
tures of  the  Railway  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  were  thoroughly  exploi-ed  at 
those  hearings. 

All  Interested  parties  are  invited  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  any  written  com- 
mits and  supporting  data  relating  to 
8.  2154  for  the  record  to  Donald  Ells- 
burg,  general  counsel.  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  room  4230 
DIrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  by  Fri- 
day. July  25, 1975. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  will  proceed  with  this  record 
without  further  pubUc  hearings  unless 
requested  to  do  so  by  any  of  the  Inter- 
ested parties. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  SUB- 
MITTED JULY  21,  1975 


PAEAN  TO  WOMEN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  1776 
Abigail  Adams  wrote  to  John: 

If  particular  care  and  attontiou  are  not 
paid  to  the  ladles  we  are  determined  to  fo- 
ment a  rebellion  and  will  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  obey  any  laws  In  which  we  hare 
no  voice  or  representation. 

Two  hundred  years  later,  in  our  Bi- 
centennial of  freedom,  historians  are  be- 
gixming  to  rethink  our  revolutionary  his- 
tory with  a  view  toward  the  contribu- 
tions of  American  women.  They  admit 
that  history  books  have  not  done  an  ade- 


quate job  describing  the  actual  activities 
of  women  like   AblgaU  Adams,   MoUy 
Pitcher,  and  in  general,  the  women  who 
were  obviously  Involved  in  the  Revolution 
through  the  mere  fact  of  their  numbers 
and  their  family  Influence.  Judd  Amett 
In  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun  thinks 
It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  give  credit 
to  women's  difficult  and  trying  struggles 
of  building  a  country,  many  times  with- 
out their  husbands  or  fathers  or  brothers 
We  can  only  agree.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Mai-yland  Bicentennial  Cojnmission  has 
contracted    with   women   historians   to 
write  the  story  of  prominent  feminine 
contributors  to  Maryland's  history.  More 
needs  to  be  said  and  written  as  Mr.  Ar- 
nett  suggests,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
A  Pafan  id  Women,  Past  anh  Present 

(By  Judd  Amett) 
This  Is  going  to  be  about,  and  in  favor  of, 
the  women  of  America,  past  and  present, 
whether  some  of  them  like  it  or  not.  Quite 
often  what  a  chauvinist  curmudgeon  admires 
in  the  opposite  sex  does  not  Jibe  with  the 
pronouncements  of  the  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  'Uberation  movement,"  and  this  in- 
spires nasty  rebuttals.  So  be  it.  One  has 
learned  to  live  with  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
adversity  even  when  he  is  convinced  that  he 
does  not  deserve  them. 

Allstair  Coolce  recently  made  a  speech  to 
the  Writers  OuUd  of  America,  West.  Mr. 
Coolte,  a  naturalized  citizen,  is  one  of  the 
blessings  of  immigration,  perhaps  the  finest 
gift  we  have  received  from  England  since 
King  George  let  go  of  his  grip  on  the  Colonies 
under  extreme  duress.  His  knowledge  of  our 
history  puts  most  of  us  natives  to  shame,  and 
It  therefore  follows  that  he  is  concerned 
about  how  we  are  going  to  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial. 

All  that  is  "fatuous,  gaudy,  childish,  frivo- 
lous, vulgar,  Idiotic  has  already  been  done." 
he  told  the  Writers  Guild,  and  then  he  listed 
some  of  the  Individuals  and  events  worthy  of 
the  honor  of  reflection.  Listen: 

"I  think  of  Mark  Twain  and  Lincoln  and 
Henry  and  WlUiam  James  and  Tecumseh  and 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  Brandeis  and  Fattier 
Serra  and  Adlai  Stevenson — what  you  might 
call  the  failed  saints,  the  people  who  failed. 

"And  mostly  I  think — especially  when  I'm 
out  In  the  middle  of  the  country— of  those 
niuntwrless  wives  who,  100  years  ago  on  tha 
prairie,  made  a  home  against  the  Arctic 
winds  and  rancid  summers  and  drunken  hus- 
bands and  disease  and  the  steady  winds  and 
the  ghastly  loneliness.  And  I  would  like  to 
think  that  we  would  write,  without  senti- 
mentality, about  these  women,  most  of  whom 
were  deaf,  and  a  great  many  of  whom  went 
mad  from  the  wind.  .  .  ." 

Now  that  Is  a  subject  mighty  enough  to 
warrant  Bicentennial  favor — the  story  of  the 
women,  past  and  present,  who  held  the  home 
front  together  while  their  husbands,  or  lov- 
ers, or  brothers,  or  fathers  went  galloping  off 
In  pursuit  of  adventure,  or  fortime,  or  glory, 
or  whatever  it  was  that  motivated  them.  As 
to  the  prairies,  It  was  the  men  who  had  the 
better  part  of  the  experience.  And  it  is  still 
that  way  in  what  we  consider  the  age  of 
enlightenment. 

For  the  truth  Is  that  there  is  more  free- 
dom, or  perhaps  romance.  In  life  for  the  aver- 
age man  than  for  the  average  woman.  Even 
if  the  man  goes  off  to  a  Job  which  does  not 
tax  all  of  his  capacities,  there  is  the  pros- 
pect that  the  day  wiU  provide  at  least  a 
smaU  change  of  pace. 
Amidst  the  din  and  clangor,  someone  may 
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tell  a  hilarious  story.  The  foreman  may  semi- 
choke  on  his  coffee.  There  will  be  the  rumors 
and  half-truths  which  punctuate  the  man- 
agement of  an  Industry.  Women,  talk  of 
Sports.  Something  happens,  although  of 
slight  consequence.  There  is  variety.  There 
Is  the  sense  of  "being  out  in  the  world  "  of 
at  least  sharing  in  the  fantasv  of  Its  rolUnes 
and  tossiugs.  You  are  there,  if  only  on  the 
outermost  fringes.  You  are  not  alone. 

Quite  often  this  feeling  of  participation 
does  not  apply  to  the  woman  at  home.  She 
IS  isolated,  left  with  countless  small  chores 
which  do  not  change.  And  yet  she  must  share 
the  faceless  fears  of  society.  Will  his  Job  last' 
Will  the  bills  be  paid?  Will  the  children 
prosper  at  school?  Will  everything  come  out 
in  the  wash,  to  torture  an  old  expression' 
The  winds  of  uncertainty  may  be  as  per- 
sistent as  the  century-old  winds  of  the  prai- 
rie, but  too  often  she  is  the  only  one  who 
recognizes  their  presence. 

There  Is  scarcely  a  family  that  does  not 
have  a  heroic,  albeit  unsung,  woman  in  its 
background.  My  mother  embraced  the  chil- 
dren while  my  father  railroaded  as  a  near- 
pioneer  tlu-oughout  the  South  and  South- 
west. He  was  a  romantic,  in  the  sense  that 
•something  better  was  bound  to  occur  in  Tex- 
as or  Arkansas.  So  the  family  moved  hither 
and  you.  nomadics  long  before  it  became  an 
American  trend.  Who  has  the  adventure  of 
it,  the  feel  of  participation?  He  did.  It  ha-^ 
always  been  so.  no  less  in  Michigan  than 
in  Nebraska  or  California.  There  Is  acquaint- 
ance with  a  family  that  has  moved  13  times 
in  8  years. 

Written  hUtorj'  is  grossly  unfair  simplv 
because  it  does  not  record  the  monumental 
contribution  of  women  to  the  winning  of  the 
Republic.  Altetalr  Cooke  says  we  should  d;y 
something  about  this  as  part  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial observance,  and  from  this  outpost 
there  is  the  acknowiedgeraeni :  it  is  about 
time. 


EAST-WEST  RELATIONS 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  future  the  heads  of  state  of  this 
Nation  and  some  30  others  from  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  sit  down  in 
Helsinki,  Finland,  to  approve  an  agree- 
ment resolving  a  broad  range  of  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  irri- 
tants in  Eh  t- West  relations. 

Mr.  President,  the  approaching  siun- 
mit  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  will  be  an  effort 
to  strengthen  detente  by  broadening 
East-West  cooperation  In  a  number  of 
areas.  But  the  harmony  resulting  from 
that  conference  will  be  marred  by  the 
turmoil  and  acrimony  produced  by  re- 
cent developments  in  Portugal. 

Democratic  elements  in  that  nation 
are  strugglUig  to  overcome  the  forces  of 
extremism  on  both  right  and  left.  The 
United  States,  indeed  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, has  significant  political,  strategic, 
and  psychological  interests  in  seeing  de- 
mocracy take  firm  root  in  Portugal,  an 
integral  part  of  NATO  and  the  Atlantic 
community. 

But  democracy  will  not  be  allowed  t<» 
take  firm  root  in  Poi-tugal  if  charges  bv 
the  press  and  by  academic  experts  on 
Emope,  of  Kremlin  Interference  in  Por- 
tugal, are  true.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  re- 
portedly supplying  the  Portuguese  Com- 
munists with  millions  of  dollars  a  month 
to  support  their  efforts  to  destroy  the 
fledgUng  democracy  in  that  nation. 

If  true,  then  Soviet  leaders  are  not 
only  violating  Portuguese  law  but  also 
making  a  mockery  of  efforts  at  the  Euro- 
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pean  Security  Conference  to  affirm  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  and  non- 
interference In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  nations. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  determine  whether 
these  reports  are  true,  but  they  have  no 
solid  information  on  the  matter,  only 
unconfirmed  "allegations"  that  It  might 
amount  to  $2  million  a  month. 

The  CIA  estimates  differ  from  that 
provided  by  the  State  Department.  Al- 
though the  CIA  said  they  have  no  con- 
clusive evidence,  a  spokesman  told  me 
the  level  of  aid  may  well  exceed  $10 
million  a  month.  The  CIA  also  said  that, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  level  of  aid  to  Por- 
tuguese Commimists  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  aid  Russia  provides  Communist 
Parties  in  other  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  the  State  De- 
partment seems  willing  to  proceed  with 
plans  to  have  our  President  sit  down  with 
Soviet  leaders  to  discuss  noninterven- 
tion when  they  have  so  little  informa- 
tion on  what  appears  to  be  massive  So- 
viet intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Por- 
tugal. The  issue  of  Soviet  meddling  In 
Portugal  and  the  questions  it  raises  of 
Soviet  intentions  to  comply  with  the 
Helsinki  agreement  should  be  resolved 
before  President  Ford  attends  the  sum- 
mit conference.  If  these  reports  are  true 
he  should  be  prepared  to  decline  to  par- 
ticipate or  insist  that  the  issue  be  aired 
in  full  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  irrit£uits  that  continue  to 
plague  East-West  relations.  To  the  ex- 
tent these  efforts  succeed,  they 
strengthen  detente.  As  Secretai-y  Kis- 
singer has  pointed  out,  what  alternative 
is  there  to  a  policy  of  easing  relations 
with  former  adversaries?  I  am  convinced 
the  American  people  do  not  wish  to  re- 
turn to  a  period  of  sterile  cold  war  con- 
frontation. A  policy  of  seeking  realistic 
agreements  with  former  adversaries  Is 
certainly  far  more  in  the  interests  of 
U.S.  national  security. 

But  I  believe  that  we  must  approach 
detente  with  caution.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  significant  differences  In  stra- 
tegic, political,  economic,  and  moral 
values  still  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  its  former  adversaries.  They 
will  not  be  easily  contained  or  resolved. 

World  peace  hangs  in  the  balance  and 
there  must  be  mutual  efforts  to  address 
them.  I  say.  "mutual."  for  we  must  in- 
sist that  detente  be  a  two-way  street.  It 
must  be  mutually  advantageous.  I  sup- 
port efforts  to  strengthen  detente  as  long 
as  those  efforts  are  matched  by  conces- 
sions from  the  other  side.  We  have  far 
more  to  lose  from  a  crumbUng  of  de- 
tente that  from  a  strengthening  of  it.  but 
I  believe  we  should  stop  and  take  a  good, 
hard,  long  look  at  how  we  are  going 
about  pursuing  the  goal  of  detente. 

Meaningful  detente  will  be  buUt  on 
positive  accomplishments.  The  Russian 
wheat  deal  in  1972  is  a  good  example  of 
v4iat  detente  should  not  be.  The  frantic 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  second-stage  dis- 
engagement agreement  in  the  Middle 
East  recall  the  Russian  failure  to  ad- 


vise us,  as  they  agreed  to,  of  the  Im- 
Iiending  Arab  attack  on  Israel  in  1973. 

And  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this 
Chamber  of  the  administration's  efforts 
to  provide  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  low  interest  rates  when  the  average 
American  citizen  was  paying  interest 
rates  twice  as  high  as  those  the  Soviets 
were  paying. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  and 
will  be,  I  trust,  important  achievements 
as  a  result  of  our  poUcy  of  detente.  But 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  be  aware  of  the  appearance  of 
detente;  that  is,  a  policy  of  detente 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  positive 
steps  toward  a  relaxation  of  tensions  and 
mutual  cooperation;  a  policy  in  which 
there  is  no  quid  pro  quo,  a  policy  which 
is  not  matched  by  concessions  from  the 
other  side. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  WRITES  TO  PRESI- 
DENT FORD  ABOUT  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
came  to  me  one  day  last  week  that.  In 
an  ironic  sort  of  way.  gave  me  encour- 
agement. Actually,  it  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  Miss  Sarah  Simms,  of  Alex- 
andria. Va. 

Miss  Simms  was  bom  in  Raleigh.  N.C.. 
and  lived  there  until  a  year  or  so  ago 
when  her  parents  moved  to  Alexandria. 
She  is  a  brilliant  and  charming  young 
lady.  She  is  an  active  Christian.  In  Sep- 
tember, she  will  return  to  Duke  Univer- 
sity to  continue  her  graduate  work.  She 
also  will  be  doing  some  teaching  at  Duke 
University. 

And  that.  Mr.  President,  is  the  en- 
couraging part  of  it.  The  academic  world 
needs  more  students  and  teachers  with 
the  awareness  and  f  orthrightness  of  Miss 
Simms.  There  are  too  few  of  her  kind. 
Somehow,  it  has  become  fsishlonable  to 
lead  our  young  people  to  believe  that 
communism  is  "just  another  political 
system,"  and  that  detente  is  a  great 
and  wonderful  thing,  and  that  commu- 
nism is  "mellowing"  and.  therefore,  no 
longer  a  threat  to  the  freedoms  of  mtm- 
kind. 

It  may  be  that  earlier  in  her  educa- 
tional process.  Miss  Simms  was  subjected 
to  that  sort  of  nonsense.  It  may  even 
be  that  she  accepted  it.  to  some  degree, 
without  questioning  its  validity.  But  the 
important  thing,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
Miss  Simms  now  knows  better.  During 
the  past  year,  she  has  been  in  confronta- 
tion with  Communists;  she  has  witnessed 
how  they  operate;  she  has  examined  their 
warped,  twisted  techniques.  She  is 
alarmed  at  what  she  has  seen. 

She  discusses  this,  Mr.  President,  in 
her  letter  to  President  Ford.  For  that 
reason,  I  want  to  share  her  letter  with 
my  colleagues,  and  with  others  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  written  by  Miss  Sarah 
Simms  to  President  Ford  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


JutT  13.  1975. 
Hon.  OzXALD  B.  Foxo, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT :  I  am  writing  with  re- 
gard to  your  refusal  to  see  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn.  This  was  a  decision  for  which  I, 
on  my  part,  can  .Ind  absolutely  no  under- 
standing. I  believe  firmly  that  you  were  hor- 
ribly Ill-advised  on  this  matter. 

This  past  year  I  was  a  student  at  the  Free 
University  in  Berlin,  West  Germany.  During 
this  time,  I  was  in  dally  contact  with  Com- 
munist propaganda  through  personal  asso- 
ciation with  Communist  students.  It  was  an 
eye-opening  experience,  and  one  which  I 
would  prescribe  for  every  citizen  of  the  free 
world. 

Communists  are  dedicated  to  nothing  less 
than  the  total  destruction  of  personal  free- 
dom, of  the  individual  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  of  all  those  rights  which  we  hold  to  be 
inalienable.  Anyone  who  does  not  support 
the  Communist  line  is  termed,  by  the  Com- 
munists, not  merely  uneducated  or  unen- 
lightened, but  in  fact  is  degraded  to  the 
status  of  an  animal  whose  slaughter  is  Justi- 
fied. 

The  Communist  goal,  Mr.  President,  Is 
world  conquest — not  detente.  If  detente 
were  Indeed  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
Communist  leaders,  why  do  they  still  brain- 
wash their  young  members  in  a  discipline 
and  rhetoric  which  is  geared  for  all-out  con- 
frontation and  destruction? 

Mr.  President,  these  people  cannot  be 
swayed  from  their  task.  They  are  totaUy  pos- 
sessed and  caught  up  in  their  roles  as  the 
"vanguards  of  the  Communist  revolution" — 
a  revolution  which  is  still  being  waged. 

It  is  an  ominous  occasion  when  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  refuses  to  recognize  a  man 
who  was  and  is  willing  to  risk  his  reputation 
and  life  to  defend  freedom  and  expose  Com- 
munism. Why  is  it,  Mr.  President,  that  Lenin 
said  confidently  that  the  bourgeoisie  will 
supply  the  rope  with  which  to  hang  itself? 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Sarah  Simms. 


S.  66— THE  HEALTH  BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  recently  approved  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  health  bill,  S.  66,  and 
sent  it  to  the  President.  Earlier  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  these  health  programs 
was  vetoed.  I  hope  that  will  not  be  the 
case  again.  I  am  concerned  about  tlie 
possible  decline  of  health  services. 

Title  IX  of  S.  66.  for  example,  extends 
Federal  support  for  nursing  schools  and 
students. 

Last  year,  Nevada  received  $714,000  in 
funds  under  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 
Iklany  fine  programs  could  go  by  the 
wayside  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted. 

One  such  program  Is  COQEN — which 
stands  for  cooperative  graduate  educa- 
tion in  nursing.  It  involves  12  schools,  10 
in  California  and  2  In  Nevada,  that 
share  faculties  and  facilities  to  promote 
regional  development  of  graduate  educa- 
tion in  nursing.  Programs  like  COGEN 
help  to  reduce  the  severe  shortage  of 
nurses  prepared  to  teach,  administer, 
research,  and  practice  in  more  isolated 
aresus  such  as  rural  areas  in  Nevada.  Such 
programs  also  make  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  use  of  facilities.  Many  in- 
novative projects  of  this  kind  have  been 
fostered  under  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 
Yet  many  programs  of  this  kind  would 
have  to  be  terminated— let  alone  start- 
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Ing  any  new  ones — if  this  Federal  sup- 
port is  discontinued. 

Another  program  vital  to  Nevada  is 
the  rural  nurse  practitioner  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  RNP  program  is  to 
improve  the  deliveiT  and  accessibility  of 
health  care  to  rural  residents — a  pro- 
gram of  inestimable  value  to  a  State  such 
as  Nevada. 

The  program  directs  three  qualified 
faculty  members  from  the  Orvis  School 
of  Nursing  to  spend  time  in  such  places 
as  Elko,  Wells,  Winnemucca,  and  Cai- 
son  City.  The  response  from  nurses  wish- 
ing to  enroll  in  the  course  has  been  over- 
whelming. 

Federal  funds  through  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  in  Nevada  are  also  being 
directed  toward  attracting  disadvantaged 
or  ethnic  minority  students  to  the  field 
of  nursing.  Currently,  tlie  Orvis  School 
of  Nursing  has  submitted  a  1-year  feasi- 
bihty  study  to  HEW  to  develop  a  cur- 
riculum study  that  would  allow  such 
students  to  complete  an  academic  pro- 
gram at  a  decelerated  rate.  This  same 
study  would  seek  to  establish  a  curricu- 
limi  which  will  assist  registered  nurses 
to  return  to  school  to  pursue  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  a  baccalameate 
program. 

The  end  result  of  these  programs  is 
better  nursing  care  for  people,  and  I  am 
sure  the  benefits  in  Nevada  are  being 
duplicated  in  other  States. 

The  funding  authorizations  in  S.  66 
have  been  considerably  reduced  from 
those  in  the  legislation  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed.  I  think  it  is  a  realistic  bill 
and  I  think  it  is  a  needed  bill.  I  urge  the 
President  to  sign  it. 


July  21,  1975 


MOTHER  CLARKE 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, July  26,  the  Edwin  C.  Creeger,  Jr., 
Post  168  of  the  American  Legion  in 
Thurmont,  Md.,  will  honor  one  of  Mary- 
land's most  outstanding  citizens.  Mrs. 
Ambroda  E.  CSarke,  known  to  all  as 
Mother  Clarke,  will  be  feted  on  her  80th 
birthday  at  a  dinner  that  also  commemo- 
rates her  32  years  of  devoted  service  to 
hospitalized  service  personnel  from 
World  War  n.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

Mother  Clarice  is  truly  a  noteworthy 
wcHuan.  A  native  of  Maryland,  she  raised 
24  children.  She  was  Frederick  County's 
first  blood  donor,  and  over  the  years  she 
has  given  59  pints  of  blood  to  help  others. 
And  her  efforts  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
hospitalized  servicemen  and  women  have 
broufijit  her  the  love  and  respect  of 
countless  persons  who  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  her  kindness. 

As  Mother  Clarke's  family,  friends, 
and  admirers  prepare  to  honor  her,  I 
know  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  join 
me  In  a  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
Maryland  lady.  One  of  Mother  Clarke's 
children,  Paul  A.  Clarke,  wrote  some 
years  ago,  while  he  was  in  the  military 
service  himseU,  of  his  mother's  rich  life. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
be  jxlnted  in  the  Racoao. 

There  beinr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 


A  Modern  Mother  of  MtrxY 
(By  Paul  A.  Clarke) 
A  mother  or  24  children  who  has  donated 
47  pints  of  blood  dedicates  her  life  to  help 
our  hospitalized  veterans 
The  quiet  gentle  lady  stopped  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  hospitalized  serviceman.  A  few 
reassuring  words,  the  flash  of  a  kind  smUe 
wreathed  by  silvered  hair,  and  she  was  off  to 
the  next  bed.  Beside  the  patient  lay  a  gaily 
wrapped  gift   box.   and  in  his  heart   was   a 
feeUng  of  warmth  and  happiness. 

Tills  thoughtful  lady,  "Mother"  Clarke, 
makes  giving  her  business.  As  a  modern 
Florence  Nightingale  since  1942  she  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  cheer  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  hospitalized  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans she  calls  "her  boj's". 

The  advent  of  World  War  11  convinced 
Mrs.  Clarke  that  everyone  should  do  some- 
thing to  help  his  country.  She  was  to  be 
no  exception  Each  morning  she  brought 
sandwiches  and  hot  soup  and  coffee  to  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  the  long  convoys  that 
streamed  endlessly  by  her  home. 

The  boys  got  to  know  her  well.  They  called 
her  "Mother"  Clarke. 

She  still  receives  visits  and  letters  from 
the  boy.s  she  befriended  and  likes  to  show 
you  what  a  typical  letter  of  thanks  from  a 
serviceman  s  mother  looks  like.  It  would 
read  something  like  this:  "May  I  thank  you 
for  the  kindness  shown  to  my  son.  It  is  so 
nice  to  know  that  someone  was  kind  to  him 
when  he  was  so  far  from  home." 

This  one-woman  USO  did  not  stop  here. 
She  decided  that  she  still  was  not  doing 
enough  for  "our  boys"  and  started  a  per- 
sonal crusade  to  acquire  needed  blood  plasma 
for  our  wounded  servicemen.  She  became 
her  coxmty's  first  blood  donor  during  World 
War  II.  When  the  county  blood  chapter  was 
closed,  Mrs.  Clarke  began  twice-monthly  78- 
mUe  pilgrimages  to  a  Baltimore  hospital  to 
make  her  contributions. 

Mother  Clarke  has  a  personal  reason  for 
maintaining  her  blood  record.  "I  have  my 
own  sons  In  the  service,"  she  says,  "and  any- 
one of  them  could  need  blood  sometime.  I 
pray  God  not!" 

It  wae  on  one  of  her  trips  to  Port  Howard 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  Maryland 
that  this  amazing  woman  began  another  one 
of  her  tireless  feats  which  has  won  her  recog- 
nition all  over  the  country.  She  says,  "I 
could  not  get  over  how  many  of  our  boys 
were  lying  wounded  In  the  hospital.  I  had  to 
help  them — someway." 

On  her  next  vlalt  to  the  hospital,  Mrs. 
Clark  brought  a  number  of  gif  ta,  and  passed 
them  out  In  the  wards.  Since  that  visit  In 
1942,  she  has  been  a  self-appointed  "mother" 
to  ill  and  wounded  veterans  In  hospitals 
throughout  the  cotmtry.  "I  ootild  not  help 
seeing  how  happy  my  gifts  made  the  boys 
and  I  decided  then  and  there  to  make  regular 
visits  to  the  hosplUls  bringing  gifts  and 
cheering  them  up,"  she  ejtplains. 

"My  biggest  worry  Is  that  there  Is  so  much 
to  do  and  so  little  to  do  It  with.  There  are 
so  many  boys  and  so  few  gifts.  I  remember 
when  I  ran  out  of  glfta  In  the  middle  of  a 
ward  one  day.  I  had  to  cry  when  I  told  the 
boy  in  the  next  bed  that  I  did  not  have  any 
presents  left." 

Where  do  her  gifts  come  from?  "I  had 
plenty  of  faith  In  the  good  wlU  of  others," 
explains  this  remarkable  woman,  "and  I  be- 
gan to  comb  my  home  town  of  Thxu-mont 
asking  for  donations  of  gifts  for  my  boys.  Not 
wanting  to  ask  the  same  people  for  gifts  all 
the  thne,  I  began  going  into  Frederick,  Bal- 
timore, and  Washington  to  ask  for  help." 

In  later  years  as  her  gift  collecting  In- 
creased, she  started  writing  letters  to  hun- 
dreds of  companies  asking  for  help  In  her 
wfflTk.  Her  glfte  became  so  numerous  that  the 
various  hospital  authorities  sent  a  car  for 


her  to  help  carry  the  cartons  of  presents  she 
would  accumulate  between  each  visit. 

It  is  only  through  the  generosity  of  the 
kUid -hearted  people,  says  Mother  Clarke,  that 
she  is  able  to  bring  happiness  to  the  bo^-s 
when  .she  presents  these  gifts.  "I  wish  you 
were  along  to  see  the  bovs— how  they  lump 
up  and  sit  in  bed.  They  wait  for  that  visit 
If  they  can  smile  when  handed  a  gift  I  will 
walk  miles  and  write  hours  for  more  such 
gifts  for  them.  That  smile  is  worth  thousands 
of  times  more  to  me  than  the  miles  I  walk 
or  the  hours  I  write." 

This  lady  of  r-ercy  reminisced  on  her  ex- 
perience as  a  mother  of  two  dozen  children  12 
of  whom  are  livhig.  "i  have  had  a  lot'  of 
trouble."  she  says,  smiling,  "but  I  would  not 
have  had  it  any  other  wav.  I  have  always 
prayed  and  burned  a  candle.  Cod  ha.s  always 
answered  my  prayers." 

The  high  cost  of  living  was  no  Joke  when 
her  12  children  were  living  at  home.  Cooking 
potatoes  by  the  peck  and  serving  breakfast 
on  an  a.ssembly-llne  system  was  routine 
housework  for  her.  She  measured  her  launcirv 
by  the  bushel  basket— ten  baskets  was  a 
normal  washday  m  those  days. 

A  tj-pical  day  for  lAis.  Clarke  would  not 
be  complete  without  her  ten-minute  walk  to 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  church  in  Thurmont 
for  dally  Mass.  "Rain,  snow,  or  shine  mv 
day  begins  with  my  visit  to  the  Lord.  He  has 
been  so  good  to  me." 

Many  honors  have  come  to  Mother  Clarke 
since  her  mission  of  mercy  began  in  1942 
She  treasures  many  different  awards  imd 
certificates,  all  of  which  she  uses  in  her 
campaign  for  gifts  for  her  "adopted"  bov.s 
Asked  about  her  citations  she  says,  "I  woiUd 

•"f*  .!"■  ^^^^   ^^*^  ^^'^   "^«  boys   than   any 
citations."  " 

Mother  Clarke  is  Mrs.  Ambrosia  Clarke  Sr 
of  Thurmont.  Maryland.  She  Is  the  mother  of 
24  chUdren  of  whom  12  are  living,  she  has 
donated  47  pints  of  her  blood  to  soldiers  and 
ex-soldiers.  Pour  of  her  sons  are  In  the 
service. 

This  "Mother  of  Mercy"  was  bom  Am- 
l^l^  De'wart,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Derwart,  in  Baltimore.  Maryland 
She  attended  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  and 
Holy  Cross  Schools  there  and  In  1917  became 
J^^io/i**!  ?£  CT^r^^  H.  Clarke  Sr.,  who  died 
in  1954  at  the  age  of  72.  She  and  her  husband 
settled  m  the  attractive  Frederick  County 
town  of  Thurmont,  Maryland,  and  It  was 
there  that  Mother  Clarke  bore  her  24  chUdren 
*^^l^  she  began  "adopting"  servicemen  in 
the  hospitals. 

In  1948  she  traveled  to  Hollywood,  Callfor- 
lUa,  to  be  chosen  "Honorary  Queen  for  a 
Day  on  Jack  Baileys  "Queen  for  a  Day- 
program.  Port  Howard  Veterans  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
Jack  Bailey,  declared  Mrs.  Clarke  "Port  How- 
ard s  Queen  for  a  Day"  and  presented  her 
with  a  lovmg  cup  which  holds  the  Inscrip- 
tion: To  Mother  Clarke  In  appreclaUon  from 
the  boys. 

The  Second  Army's  CerUflcate  of  Achieve- 
ment, highest  honor  given  to  a  civilian  was 
awarded  to  her  "for  unselfish  and  outstand- 
ing service  rendered  to  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces  In  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Fort  Howard,  Maryland." 
Harold  RusseU  and  the  AMVET8  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  to  her  "for  outstanding 
service  to  the  organization  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  otir  Nation." 

In  1949,  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  presented 
Mother  Clarke  with  a  certificate  and  award 
of  merit.  The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
Maryland  and  Illinois  duplicated  this  honor 
1^  awarding  two  certificate*  of  merit  to  her 
"for  your  many  acts  of  kindness  rendered 
our  veterans  and  members  of  our  armed 
forces." 
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NBC'8  "Portia  Faces  Ufe"  honored  this 
mother  as  "Mother  of  the  Year"  on  Uay  9, 
1951  as  star  Lucille  Ball  had  this  to  say  about 
her:  "Your  tenderness  and  devotion  to  your 
family  wre  a  wonderful  thing,  but  showing 
love  to  all  the  "human"  family  typifies  the 
true  meaning  of  motherhood." 

Bob  Hope,  star  of  NBC's  Radio  Network, 
presented  her  with  the  Bob  Hope  "Woman 
of  the  Week"  Citation  on  May  22,  1963  "for 
outstanding  citizenship  and  individual 
achievement  for  home  and  community." 

It  was  in  1951  that  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Spellman  of  New  York  summoned  Mother 
Clarke  to  his  residence  and  presented  her 
with  the  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  Medal. 
This  was  in  recognition  of  her  fine  work  in 
bringing  Joy  to  the  various  veterans  hos- 
pitals. As  she  knelt  to  kiss  his  ring.  His 
Eminence  said  to  her,  "Stand  up.  Mother.  I 
should  kneel  to  you." 

One  commendation  Mother  Clarke  treas- 
ures Is  a  scroll  and  prayer  awarded  her  by 
Pope  Plxis  XII.  She  has  also  received  a  medal 
from  the  Pope.  "My  life  would  be  complete," 
she  says,  "if  I  could  only  go  to  Rome  and  get 
the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father." 

Mother  Clarke  expresses  her  faith  in  God 
to  answer  her  prayers  In  this  simple  manner. 
"There  Is  nothing  that  God  won't  do  to  help 
us.  Don't  expect  His  Help  in  the  way  you 
always  look  for  it.  God  acts  in  strange  and 
mysterious  ways.  I  had  to  pray  14  years 
before  He  gave  me  twins." 

Mrs.  Clarke's  repute  as  a  "Mother  of 
Mercy"  has  spread.  She  has  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times  on  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams In  New  York  City,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Hollywood,  Chicago,  and  other  cities 
in  behalf  of  her  wounded  servicemen.  Vart- 
otis  firms  and  factories  continue  to  send 
her  a  wide  variety  of  articles — ^bedside  rsMllos, 
toilet  sets,  fountain  pens,  mechanical  pen- 
cils, stationery,  chocolates  and  candy  bars, 
book,  cigarettes,  handkerchiefs,  harmonicas, 
clothes,  souveniers — and  with  each  such  gift 
she  hands  over  to  a  hospitalized  serviceman 
goes  cheering  words  based  on  her  own  ex- 
perience as  a  mother. 

Father  Edward  A.  Curran,  an  United  States 
Army  chaplain  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.C.,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  this  mother's  hometown  paper.  "What  a 
noble  spirit,  what  a  real  American  citizen!" 
the  latter  exclaimed.  "Truly  she  has  ful- 
filled the  command,  'Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyseU'!" 

What  of  Mother  Clarke's  spare  time? 
Housework  and  the  nimierous  letters  she 
writes  to  various  firms  take  up  most  of  her 
free  time.  Last  Christmas  she  sent  out  200 
letters  and  acknowledged  their  gifts  with  a 
same  amount  of  thank-you  letters.  Every 
letter  is  written  In  her  own  handwriting 
since  she  says.  "I  write  as  I  feel  and  that  Is 
why  I  have  been  so  successful." 

"The  boys  are  my  work  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  always  think  of  me  as  their  adopted 
mother.  But  even  If  they  do  not  always  re- 
member me,"  she  adds,  "they  are  still  my 
boys  and  I  will  keep  on  working  for  them 
because  God  has  made  this  the  happiness 
in  my  life." 

And  that  Is  how  It  goes  with  Mother 
Clarke — a  solid  citizen  with  a  heart  for  giv- 
ing. Certainly  the  hospitals  are  more  cheer- 
ful places  because  she  came  .  .  .  and  cared. 


INFLATION  REPORT  NO.  3:  HIGH 
CAR  PRICES  INCREASE  UNEM- 
PLOYB4ENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  In 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  addressed  this 
Chamber  several  times  about  a  subject 
the  administration  would  like  to  thiwfc 
is  its  pet  domain  of  activity:  Inflation. 


But  Instead  of  saying,  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  been,  that  the  cure  to  rising 
prices  Is  to  limit  people's  purchasing 
power  and  keep  them  from  finding  jobs,  I 
have  examined  specific  instances  of  price 
increases  and  offered  plausible,  widely 
accepted  reasons  why  they  have  occurred. 
In  no  case  has  the  working  man  or 
woman  been  to  blame.  In  no  case  has 
Government's  fiscal  efforts  to  end  the 
recession  been  to  blame.  What  has  been 
to  blame  is  profit-push  and  cost-push 
price  increases. 

Today,  in  a  continuing  attempt  to 
spread  light  on  this  subject,  I  would 
like  to  look  at  what  is  happening  to 
automobile  prices. 

One  of  those  layout  quirks  which  often 
conveys  its  own  message  occurred  re- 
cently in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  On 
page  4  a  story  was  headlined,  "New  Car 
Sales  Fell  5  Percent  in  June  From  1974 
Level,"  and  on  page  5  there  was  another 
entitled,  "GM  Signals  '76  Model  Pricing 
Intentions  by  Setting  up  to  6  Percent 
Rise  for  Fleet  Buyers." 

It  makes  one  wonder.  Did  not  the  old 
Econ  101  professor  tell  us  that  when 
demand  falls,  so  should  prices?  But  then 
the  real  world  seldom  works  like  sim- 
ple models,  hard  experience  has  taught 
us. 

The  auto  industry  is  down  if  not  quite 
out.  Chrysler,  for  example,  has  perma- 
nently reduced  its  salaried  work  force 
by  30  percent.  Only  recently  have  some 
worker  recalls  suggested  an  effort  to  sup- 
port inventories,  but  this  is  only  due  to 
tenuous  and  risky  guesses  about  future 
market  conditions.  And  for  the  laid  off, 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits, 
SUB,  have  been  running  low.  June  vol- 
ume of  U.S. -made  auto  sales  was  down  11 
percent  from  a  year  earlier,  the  worst 
performance  in  13  years. 

Then  why  the  price  rise?  The  classical 
case  of  decreasing  demand  during  a  re- 
cession has  hit  the  auto  industry  and.  In 
this  worst  of  all  recessions.  It  has  been 
hit  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
But  despite  this,  recent  price  history  has 
been,  quite  bluntly,  a  very  dismal  story. 
Rebates  earlier  this  year  were  tempo- 
rary palliatives  to  correct  previous  ex- 
travagant price  jumps,  and  liquidate 
bloated  and  expensive  inventories.  But 
now  with  Inventories  down,  the  target 
pricers  are  at  it  again.  For  1974  models, 
price  rose  an  average  $500  per  cai-;  the 
price  increase  for  1975  models  was  an- 
other $450,  or  almost  9  percent.  And  to- 
day we  are  talking  about  another  6  per- 
cent for  1976  models. 

We  all  recognize  that  auto  companies, 
like  other  businesses,  face  the  continued 
anomaly  of  Inflated  costs,  along  with 
decreased  demand,  but  the  extent  of 
these  price  Increases  should  raise  at  least 
a  few  eyebrows.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
cited  one  Etetroit  record  keeper  who 
noted  that  "rises  of  that  magnitude  have 
been  imposed  only  twice  in  the  15  years 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  1974 
models." 

Each  percentage  of  price  Increase,  ac- 
cording to  the  Journal,  represents  an 
addition  to  auto  company  revenue  of 
$360  million— but  <mly  if  they  do  not 
create   another  consumer  revolt  with 


further  disastrous  results  for  the  Indus- 
try, the  work  force,  smd  the  consuming 
public.  Albert  Sindlinger,  the  pollster 
was  quoted  in  the  Joui'nal  as  saying : 

If  Inflation  is  abating  as  we're  being  told, 
consumers  don't  understand  why  new-car 
prices  aren't  coming  down. 

Frankly,  neither  do  I. 
Perhaps  most  disturbing,  much  of  the 
increase  is  likely  to  be  in  disguised 
forms:  Increases  in  shipping  charges  not 
itemized  on  the  bill  of  sale,  and  increased 
wholesale  costs  to  dealers.  Wholesale 
price  changes  will  be  passed  Uirough  to 
the  customer  by  changes  in  the  discount 
off  list  price  typically  agreed  to  in  new 
car  deals. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  indications  of 
forthcoming  price  hikes  in  automobiles 
are  emerging  correctly,  they  foreshadow 
untold  deti-imental  consequences  to  the 
economy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  am 
worried;  the  news  is  not  good. 

Inflation  is  a  generalized  increase  in 
prices.  It  is  indeed  ironic  that  when  de- 
mand is  at  an  all-time  low  since  the  De- 
pression, the  Ford  administration  should 
blame  the  Federal  Government's  attempt 
to  pick  up  the  slack  and  keep  the  country 
moving  for  inflation.  While  this  could 
happen  with  unwise  deflcit  spending  im- 
der  very  different  economic  circum- 
stances, it  is  clearly  not  happening  now. 
Rather,  we  find  much  of  today's  infla- 
tion resulting  from  cost-induced  price 
increases,  and  administered  prices  as  I 
have  related  here  in  the  case  of  the  auto 
Industry.  Is  this  not  where  our  attention 
should  be  drawn? 

I  have  written  Dr.  Albert  Rees,  Di- 
rector of  the  Wage  and  Price  StabiUty 
Council.  In  my  letter,  I  strongly  urged 
him  to  seriously  investigate  the  automo- 
bile price  situation,  and  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  public  hearings,  to 
inform  the  public  and  prevent  any  un- 
justified price  boosts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Rees 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JoDTT  Economic  CoMMrrTEE, 

July  16, 197  S. 
Hon.  Albeht  Rees, 

Director.  Couricil  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity, New  Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Mr.  Rees:  Many  factors  contribute 
to  today's  inflation,  and  the  control  of  this 
economic  ill  requires  remedies  from  several 
directions.  The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  Is  charged  with  the  responslbUlty 
to  administer  the  Government's  wage  and 
price  program  and  to  develop  antl-lnflatlon 
policies.  Even  with  the  rate  of  Inflation 
dramatically  lower  than  six  months  ago.  It  Is 
stUl  unreasonably  high,  and  It  Is  therefore 
Important  to  vigorously  pursue  efforts  to 
prevent  unjustified  Increases  In  prices  or 
wages.  This  i4>proach  Is  especlaUy  vital  at 
a  time  when  an  alternative  "cure"  for  In- 
flation caUs  upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  perpetuate  unacceptably  high  vmemploy- 
ment. 

Therefore,  In  light  of  new  information 
concerning  the  Imminent  pricing  intentions 
of  the  automobUe  industry,  I  am  asking  you 
to  serlotisly  Investigate  the  underlying 
Justification  for  price  Increases  In  automo- 
biles for  the  1976  model  year.  As  Chairman 
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of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, this  developing  situation  greatly  con- 
cerns me  because  I  believe  it  wlU  aggravate 
Inflation  and  Impede  economic  recovery. 

The  first  announcement  suggesting  sus- 
piciously high  auto  price  Increases  came 
from  General  Motors  on  July  6,  when  they 
boosted  prices  to  fleet  buyers  en .  This  may 
serve  as  a  precursor  of  events  to  come,  and 
It  worries  me,  as  well  as  the  millions  who 
hope  to  purchase  cars  this  year. 

I  urge  you  to  investigate  these  price  in- 
creases and  schedule  hearings  on  this  matter 
to  determine  why  a  severely  depressed  In- 
dustry 13  now  charging  more  for  its  output 
instead  of  reducing  prices  to  stimulate  buy- 
ing. The  pubUc  deserves  an  answer.  And  If 
it  should  be  found  that  the  price  Increases 
are  not  justified,  the  stage  will  be  properly 
prepared  for  correcting  the  problem. 

I  also  notice  with  interest  and  special  con- 
cern the   fact   that  farm   machinery  prices 
have  increased  22  »c  from  May  of  last  year 
My  State  of  Minnesota  Is  a  farm  state.  Farm- 
ers are  good  capiUlists  and  believe  in  free 
enterprise.  But  they  have  so  often  in  recent 
history  operated  at  such  incredibly  narrow 
margins  that  other  businessmen  miist  won- 
der why  they  keep  at  it.  A  huge  increase  In 
th»  cost  of  their  major  capital  equipment 
to  a  harbinger  of  more  hard  times  for  farm- 
ers. Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  daU  from 
manufacturers  is  summarized,  I  would  like 
you  to  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  staff,  attention  Jerry 
Jasinowskl,  for  internal  study. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

Hubert  H.  Humphret, 

Chairman. 
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MANY     OF     VIRGINIA'S     LEADERS 
ARE    ACTIVE    IN  MASONRY 

Mr.  HET.M8.  Mr.  President.  I  have  at 
hand  the  text  of  a  splendid  address  de- 
hvered  on  June  16,  1975,  by  the  distin- 
guished Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able John  Dalton. 

,Tr5**^®™°'"  ^^'^ton  addressed  the  George 
Wright  Masonic  Lodge  No.  346  at  Chesa- 
peake, Va.  Mr.  Dalton  himself  Is  a  dis- 
tiii^ilshed  Mason;  he  is  Chief  Rabban 
of  Kazdm  Temple,  AAONMS,  Roanoke 
Va.  ' 

In  his  address.  Governor  Dalton  made 
the  point  that  many  leaders  of  Virginia 
are  Masons,  including  our  two  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Vh-glnia    Sen- 

^^T^^=^•  ^"*^°'  '''■■  «°<*  Senator 
™uAK  L.  Scott;  also  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Vh-glnla.  Mills  Godwin 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  Masons,  and  I  feel  that  they 
and  others  will  be  immediately  interested 
to  the  address  by  Mr.  Dalton.  PV)r  that 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

^loSo^T"  "^  ^  "'^''^  ^  ^^  «^^°-' 

BntAMS  OF  How.  JOHH  Daltom 

Among  the  leadership  of  Virginia  today,  I 
meet  so  many  brother  Masons.  Men  from 
every  part  of  Virginia  who  are  carr^ng^ 

tCf  ?"  "^  ^"°°^  ^*«  the^^fe  Of 
thrtr  Commonwealth  and  their  state 

arf^M^d^'^""  ^"^^^  ^°^  Senator  Scott 
!^^i^*^^  ****""•  Senator  Harry  Byrd  is 
^.iS^-i^L*  ^^''^-  ^^  father.  Hwr^ 
S^-S:^  *••  ^^  •  33  degree  Mksonf^ 
wand  Ones  and  a  fflmner 

luS^J'iS^L,'"  ^^^^  to<lay  are  the 
S^c?^*"?**^*'  tradition,  an  illustrious 
line  of  Virginia  Masons  who  have  led  our 


Commonwealth  and  the  nation  through  the 
past  two  centuries. 

In  March.  I  attended  the  Mid  Atlantic 
^^to^f^i^V""^  meeting  at  Roanoke, 
oeoi^e  Strtngfellow  made  a  wonderful  speech 
on  the  contributions  of  Virginia  Masons  to 
American  government  and  to  American  free- 
dom. Senator  Harry  Byrd  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  that  speech  as  we  all  were.  He 

R,.!fJ  J',"^  P^*"^«*  ^"^  *^«  Congressional 
Record  and  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  those  re- 
George  Strlngfellow  has  done  an  impressive 
Job  of  scholarship  in  showing  Masonic  con- 
tributions to  the  founding  of  our  country. 
!hi  ?i?'**  "''*  *°  ^*'*«  «°'"e  of  his  scholar- 
J^L^'^l  .  ^°"  tonight,  because  it  is  some- 

r^lrtf .  ^fI^'■^'  *^**"'  *"  Virginia  can  take 
pride  in  and  be  inspired  by 

n«^4i!f"f^"*.*^^*  °"^  °'  the  most  Inspiring 
S^M^  American  history  is  the  years  Im! 

^c^  ThL  f  "^k"'"^  °'^  ^^'  '°'-  Independ- 
«Qce.  That  Is  the  time  when  we  were  hying 
to  keep  the  victory  that  we  had  won.  wl 
were  trying  to  show  the  world  that  represent- 
»!!'  '  -i?*  government  could  be  liiade  to 
worji.  The  first  four  Grand  Mastera  of  Vlr- 
^ma  each  played  a  part  in  the  founding  of 
the  American  system  of  government 

John  Blair,  Virginia's  first  Grand  Master 
^^f^*  A^  a.^ociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

James  Mercer,  our  second  Grand  Master 
was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Articled 
of  Confederation.  "^-K-ies 

RanrtoI^Jf'^  third  Grand  Master  was  Edmund 
Randolph,  and  he  was  not  only  a  member 
of  Virglnia-8  Constitutional  Convention  but 
VnZf^^t  ««*  Attorney  General  of  the 
united  States  and  also  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  George  V«rashlngton 

Virginia's  fourth  Grand  Master  was  the 
greatest  Chief  JusUce  In  the  hlstor^^f  oiu 
country,  John  Marshall. 

nf^f^^TJ*''^^'"'^"'^  himself  was  the  first 
of  many  Presidents  who  were  Masons  He  was 

Se'Nni"'°M''^'^  ^  PredericksbuS 
Lodge  ^o  4  on  November  4.  1752  and  he  later 
became  Master  of  his  lodge  m  Alexandria 
y^.P^^e^^^^^i^gton-B  courage,  his  love  of 
«~  ^^''^'L  ^"**  *»'  freedom,  were  surely 
strengthened  by  the  feUowshlp  of  his  brother 
Masons.  For  there  were  many  of  them  In  the 

army  which  drove  back  the  greatest  mllitlry 
f^TJ^^  *^®  ^3th  Century  J,d  establishe^a 
tr^y  American  nation  upon  this  continent 
,^Zl.^  °^^  **'  *'^*  ™o«t  brtUlant  of  Wash- 
ington soommanders  was  "Llghthorse"  Harry 
f9,  a  Virginia  Mason  whose  name  Is  In  everv 
American  history  book  as  a  symbol  of  mm- 
tery  courageand  daring.  His  cousin,  also  a 
Mason,  was  Francis  Llghtfoot  Lee.  a  Delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  and  a  signw  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
„^®  do  not  know  when  some  of  the  earlv 

pTth^e^^rsrortS  rxnd 

ere^ed°fnri.H""'!i?l  ^  *^«  ^^'«*»  States 
erected  for  and  used  by  Masons  for  Masonic 
purposes  is  in  Richmond.  ^lasonic 

While  we  were  buUdlng  lodges  we  wera 
also  serving  our  fellow  Vifginlans  -^e  ^I? 
^ool  for  deaf  children  was  sponsored  by 

Tv^mc^^:  "'  **^"'^""'^'  ^"''^^  ^- 

We  have  a  great  heritage  as  Virginia  Masons 
^  great  challenges  to  meet  in  tof^ 

wEJf*"-  f^""^^  *^*  (^""t  contempomry 
Masons,  certainly  George  StrlngfeUow  Is  out! 
standing  for  his  service.  He  Ls  a  Vh-ginlan 
who   moved   to  New  Jersey  in  his  younger 

Th^n,«  %H?*'*  ^''"'^  «'  an  assistant  to 
Thomas  Edison.  He  later  became  Imnertal 
Potentate  of  the  Shrine  of  North  iSSSS 
and  is  a  past  Chah-man  of  the  Board  ofDirec- 

^drL*^*V^'^'^"  ^°«P1**'  '»'  "  SSl 
^n^J^v^t'  •""  outstanding  career,  cSSrge 
Strtngfellow  has  come  home  to  Virginia  and 
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iViJ?,°!  \°  Arlington,  and  I  know  the  Masons 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  look  at  th. 

^S'o^  '''°'''  °'  ^"'^S*'^^*  MasoiS^cver  he 
past  200  years  as  a  challense  to  us  also  Vn 
do  our  best  and  give  our  best  to  our  com! 
Sn'''   '°  '''''   commonwealth   and  ?Ws 

great  system  of  government,  by  votlne  bv 
work.us  In  one  of  our  two  politick  nmie^ 
by  bemg  informed  citizens.  But  I  have  a  par 

Sved^  M°''  '""  ^^'^"""S  *^«  Masons  to  be 
involved.   Masonry  represents  a  great  cr(«, 

"e"sL°\ndTroC"-  '"'^'-  ^^"'"'^  ^""- 
nc„-«5   ana   professions,   many   skills    mar,,. 

^  n' M«;*'"!;  '""'^'^  experience  in  leader- 
sh  p.  Masons  do  not  all  hold  the  same  no 
""*=»•  *'ew,  but  hey  do  share  the  vTew  tha 

ZZ^'  ^?:°"P«  g«t  involved  in  thrpoUtltS; 
process  because  they  want  government  tr.H,! 
hTh-  P^^'^^ar  thing  for^thJ^r  There  IS 
L  w^Ll'""^  ^"^  *^»'  ^"  Itself.™  long 
torests  Th.*„^T"'*'  ''^*'^^*  to  special  In? 
need  n  Jn,!  l*^°?  *"*^  this  Commonwealth 
sr^,1.^1»^  *  ^^°  ^"•'  ^^"^^  ^alr,  honest   re- 

f^  «  emsirver?"!"'  *"^  ""  ^P*<=»»'  ^''v^rs 
^^,..^  !.  ''®^-  ^  *^°Pe  yo"  will  always  b- 
coiuited  among  those  people  '""'»>»   «>- 

crri".  ^1**",*^°   •'^'^^^   R«ssell   Lowell    the 

wui  t^*im*".  P°^''  *««  '^^a-  -How' long 
^-i«„  American  Republic  endure?"  Mr 
Lowell  answered:  -Only  so  long  as  the  ideVfs 
or  the  men  who  established  it  contlnu..^  h« 
dominant  in  each  succeemi  geSeratlo^.."" 

ot^^y.'^Z'^''"^.''"'  '^^°'-^^«  ne^' people 
or  high  ideals  and  strong  character  who  wiii 

o?TeaSThi.r  *"*P^*^^  rSonllbmri^ 
».«i    T  ^  ^*^  Commonwealth  and  this  na- 

have  n*aTt''  "^^  ^  '^"'^  °^  ^^^i  t^  ?ou 
o  ^.V**^".*  ^°  P^y  ^'^  that  future.  You  have 
a  gift  to  give  to  our  country  that  is  to  fc«* 
our  Ideals  alive  as  we  seek  to  meet  to^c^^** 

7^L^'  V^"  '''°^  ""«»  80S  anTbey^nd 
Those  of  us  who  have  chosen  careers  in 

sCngtWhicr "  '"'^^^  "^  gr1tofur?S^^e 
andTourlx^pir^^  ''''''  ^-'  ^«"«-^'P 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

i^t^ni??^™^.^-  ^'-  President,  todav 
ar^m^+*°  "*°"""^  ^y  examination  of 

As  originally  drafted,  the  Genocide 
Convention  hicluded  "p^Utiil^ups^ 

Si^S."  ""^"°^^'  etWcalfTacSf ^d 
religious  groups"  in  article  n.  but  S 

T^^^^^^'i^^^  ^"^^°«  ne^iatiS!^ 
ox  the  treaty.  Many  opponents  of  the 
convention  claim  that  the  omission  w^a 
major  concession"  to  the  Communlste 
and  the  convention  had  lost  its  effective- 
ness as  a  result.  «-  ^i  v  c 

in^wfLt,^'"*?'.'  ^y-^-  Representative 
in  1949,  rebuffs  this  claim: 


iJll  ^^it^y^^  *"'"''"^*  ^  understand  the 
coni,K  fi  ?  "^"""^  Justification  far  the 
l^ouJ^  ZJ\^^  ^  exclusion  of  political 
rend^r»  ^Tn^"  ^.°^^  °^  ^^^  Convention 
J^^lf  ,  *^I  Convention  useless.  Surely  the 
Physical  extermination  of  human  grou^  by 

raciTel^^fo'S^o"  ''V'''  ^^''"P  "^  «^  °^ 
race,  religion,  or  culture,  should  be  defined  as 

his^^*«I"f^''„'''*'*'""*"°"*'  ^w-  Recent 
fr^Th!  "^.^^  °^*  "^  completely  faded 
^ki^  T^^  *°*  conscience  of  clvlliwd 
mankind^  that  one  could  ratlonaUy  char- 
acterize as  a  "useleas  piece  of  jutper"  a  Con- 
ventlon  aimed  at  outlawing  the  type  of  con- 
duct exemplified  by  Nazi  savagery 
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With  this  clarification,  I  urge  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion immediately. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  LEADERSHIP 

Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
dramatic  joint  space  venture  of  Apollo 
and  Soyuz  denion.stiates  once  again  the 
capabilities  of  technology.  WhUe  activity 
in  space  is  a  spectaculai-  display  and  re- 
sult of  great  tectmolofeical  effort,  it  reaUy 
is  but  one  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved.  Across  this  couuti'y  and  around 
the  world,  in  laboratories,  libraries,  class- 
rooms, hospitals,  offices — wlierever  men 
and  women  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
task— research  and  technological  ad- 
vancement are  underway  in  virtually 
evei-y  area  of  endeavor  known  to  man. 
Much  of  it  is  done  quietly,  out  of  the 
public  view.  On  occasion,  as  with  our 
space  missions  and  certain  modem  medi- 
cal breakthiouglis,  the  i-esults  of  this 
work  aie  brought  to  our  attention. 

Research  and  teclmological  develop- 
ment ai-e  in  our  best  national  interests. 
Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation  in  the 
Senate  to  stimulate  a  new  high-level  gov- 
ernmental interest  in  a  national  science 
effort  by  establishing  a  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Board  as  an  independent  mecha- 
nism in  tlie  executive  branch.  I  have 
renewed  my  proixwal  in  the  current 
Congress. 

This  proposal  was  developed  from  an 
address  tliat  Dr.  Robert  Sarnoff,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
RCA  Corp.,  gave  in  Febi-uary  1974  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Sarnoff,  a  man  of  gi-eat  distinction 
and  accomplishment,  must  rank  as  one 
of  our  comitry's  foremost  authorities  on 
activities  in  researcli  and  technology. 

Dr.  Sarnoff  addressed  himself  again  to 
this  subject  in  a  commencement  day  ad- 
dress that  he  delivered  June  5  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  His 
comments  should  receive  attention  be- 
yond the  academic  community  to  which 
they  were  offered,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bv  Robeet  W.  SAaNorr 
I  greaUy  appreciate  the  honor  vou  do  lue 
today,  both  to  awarding  this  degree  aud  in 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address  this 
distinguished  gathering.  Almost  by  definition, 
a  commencement  is  an  occasion  for  looktog 
ahead.  There  can  be  no  better  vantage  point 
than  California,  which  Is  not  only  a  state 
but  a  forward-looking  state  of  mUid.  Many 
Americans  believe  that  as  California  goes,  so 
goes  the  future.  It  is  probably  no  accident 
that  one  of  the  country's  finest  Institutions 
for  research  on  the  futiu-e  flourishes  on  this 
campus. 

Like  it  or  not— today'.s  accelerated  pace  of 
change  makes  all  of  us  futurists.  If  we  hope 
to  Influence  the  future,  we  must  work  at  it, 
because  nothing  else  Is  catching  up  with  us 
so  fast.  A  philosopher  once  noted  that  the 
"futm-e  Is  a  dangerous  business."  I  would 
only  add  that  I  see  no  acceptable  alternative. 
Oxir  nation  In  particular  is  looking  to  the 
futiu-e  these  days  with  special  concern.  This 
post-Vietnam  period  Is  a  time  of  soul-search- 
ing examination  of  ovu-  place  in  the  global 
community.  To  be  sure.  It  is  a  time  to  review 


our  commitments  and  our  priorities.  But  it 
is  also  a  time  to  reflect  on  the  deepest  roots 
of  our  strength  as  a  nation,  and  to  act  vig- 
orously to  nourish  those  roots.  That  is  the 
best  way  to  renew  our  own  confidence  and 
the  respect  of  other  nations  for  our  strong 
role  as  a  good  neighbor  in  a  stable  and  pros- 
perous world. 

The  sources  of  oxix  greatue&s  are  woven  to- 
getlier.  Our  laud  has  been  blessed  by  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources.  Including 
talented,  venturesome  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  drawn  by  the  opportunities 
inherent  in  our  climate  of  freedom.  At  the 
same  time,  our  economic  system  has  provided 
the  incentive  and  the  capital  to  develop 
these  resources. 

No  less  indispeu-sable  has  been  our  ability 
to  create  aud  manage  modern  teclinology. 
This  abUity  has  enabled  us — In  a  relatively 
sliort  time  to  raise  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  mass  of  our  people  to  the  highest  level 
la  human  history.  It  has  also  enabled  us 
to  biilld  awesome  defenses  for  ourselves  and 
our  friends.  Our  technology  aud  our  "know- 
how  "  are  eagerly  sought  by  both  industrial 
and  underdeveloped  nations — by  the  free 
world,  the  socialist  world,  aud  the  Third 
World. 

To  a  vital  degree,  what  this  nation  be- 
comes in  the  future  rests  on  the  attitudes 
we  hold  and  the  policies  we  implement  to 
advance  science  and  technology.  Despite  the 
enormous  changes  now  taking  place  in  the 
world — indeed,  because  of  such  changes — we 
must  remain  committed  to  this  wellsprlnt; 
of  our  greatnetis. 

Yet  for  all  our  scientific  aud  tecluiologica! 
achievements,  and  the  promise  of  significant 
advances  ahead,  there  is  a  lingering  skep- 
ticism, even  hostility,  toward  technology,  sci- 
entific research,  aud  even  the  discipline  of 
rational  thinking  itself.  Ironically,  much  of 
this  mistrust  has  stemmed  from  the  campus 
and  from  young  people.  Although  there  are 
hopeful  signs  that  this  attitude  is  now  chang- 
ing, there  are  still  those  who  would  reject 
the  era  into  which  they  were  born. 

Fear  and  distrust  of  science,  of  course,  go 
back  a  long  way.  Goethe  is  supposed  to  have 
distrusted  Newton's  optics  on  the  groiuid  that 
the  microscope  and  telescope  distorted  the 
human  scale  aud  confused  the  mind.  Our 
literature  is  replete  with  images  of  danger- 
ous men  of  scieuce.  from  Dr.  Faustus  to  Dr. 
Frankenstein  to  Dr.  Strangelove.  The  benign 
vision  of  a  technological  Utopia  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  nightmares  of  Orwell  and 
Huxley. 

Such  attitudes  toward  science  and  technol- 
ogy have  also  been  absped  by  more  modern 
Influences.  Among  them  are  the  envhon- 
mental  and  consumer  movements.  In  focus- 
ing increased  attention  on  the  problems  of 
poUution  and  product  safety,  they  have  some- 
times created  hostility  toward  modern  tech- 
nology. And  the  military  appUcatlon  of  tech- 
nology In  Southeast  Asia  has  done  much  to 
influence  in  the  views  of  an  entire  generation. 
Clearly,  we  can  and  should  manage  oar 
technology  better  to  fulfill  soctal  needs  and 
serve  human  ends.  But  beware  of  thoss  who 
would  discard  not  Just  the  dirty  bath  water, 
but  tlie  very  plumbing  as  weU.  It  has  been 
fashionable  for  quite  a  while  for  some  self- 
styled  philosophers  to  set  a  rather  low  value 
on  plumbing  In  the  total  scheme  of  things. 
I  can  offer  them  no  wiser  counsel  than  the 
words  of  John  Gardner: 

"The  society  which  scorns  excellence  In 
plumbing  because  plumbing  Is  a  humble  ac- 
tivity and  tolerates  shoddlness  to  phUosophy 
because  it  is  an  exalted  activity  will  have 
neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy. 
Neither  its  plpe.s  nor  its  thtorles  wUl  hold 
water." 

While  some  individuals  may  seek  a  personal 
salvation  free  of  the  real  or  Imagined  abuses 
of  tecbnology,  those  oouoemed  with  the  con- 
tiuuiug  health  of  society  cannot  afford  the 


luxury  of  such  withdrawal.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  Utopia,  or  even  growth,  but  rather 
about  survival. 

C.  P.  Snow  put  it  plainly  enough  some 
years  back  when  he  pototed  out  that  the  sci- 
entific revolution  is  the  only  method  by 
wliich  most  people  can  gato  the  primal 
thtag.s — years  of  life,  freedom  from  hunger, 
survival  for  chUdren.  These  are  the  very 
things  many  of  us  now  take  for  granted, 
havtog  had  our  own  scientific  revolution. 

Today,  thanks  to  technological  bresk- 
t!  .roughs,  we  are  witnessing  significant  Inno- 
vations in  .such  fields  as  education,  commun- 
ication, transpcrtatk>u,  health  care,  and  nat- 
ural resources — innovation  that  will  help 
solve  social  and  economic  problems  and  en- 
rich the  lives  of  mllUons  of  todivlduals.  Let 
me  cit«  several  examples  from  my  own  area 
of  interest— electronics. 

K  major  development— of  particular  Im- 
portance to  the  underdeveloped  nations— is 
the  use  of  satellite  technology.  Information 
transmitted  from  satellites  to  space  to  com- 
puters on  the  ground  can  reveal  valuable 
data  enabling  us  to  monitor  the  growth  and 
condition  of  crops,  disclose  the  existence  of 
water  sources  and  mtoeral  deposits,  and  pre- 
dict world-wide  weather  patterns.  'HUs  tech- 
nology gives  us  an  Indispensable  tool  In  ilan- 
nUig  for  the  future. 

Satellites  will  also  make  possible  direct 
telephone  and  television  transmission  to  re- 
mote vUlages  in  underdeveloped  areas,  thus 
leapfrogging  the  need  for  a  costly  Infra- 
structure  of  conventional  communications. 
These  techniques  open  an  effective  means  of 
bringing  information  and  education  to 
people  now  beyond  the  range  of  existing  com- 
mimtcatlou  facilities. 

Technological  Innovation  Is  making  great 
progress  to  another  important  area — en- 
ergy conservation.  Through  a  tiny  solid-state 
electronic  device  called  a  microprocessor,  we 
will  be  able  to  achieve  substantial  fuel  econ- 
omies In  our  automobiles,  homes,  cifices,  and 
factories.  This  device,  which  acts  as  the  heart 
of  a  miniature  computer,  will  have  a  multi- 
tmle  of  other  applications.  Iji  fact,  it  holds 
promise  of  becoming  a  universal  tool  of  the 
future. 

The  filed  of  health  care  is  aliso  benefiiilug 
Increasingly  from  electronics.  The  ut«  oi 
lasers  for  both  diagnostic  and  surgical  pur- 
poses has  resulted  In  significant  advances. 
Body  scanners,  many  time  more  sensitive 
than  X-rays,  can  take  detaUed  pictures  of  all 
types  of  body  tissue  and  reproduce  them  iii 
mtoutes.  Electronic  devices,  long  establlslied 
as  aids  to  hearing,  are  being  developed  to 
help  the  blind  by  bringing  images  directly 
to  the  brain,  bypassing  tJie  eye. 

Rather  than  determining  our  destiny,  tech- 
nology is  increasing  our  ability  to  master  it. 
It  is  givtag  us  the  means  to  shape  our  future. 
and  the  capacity— If  not  always  the  will— to 
act,  not  merely  react. 

The  issue,  as  I  see  It,  is  whether  our  na- 
tion, with  such  opportunities  and  resi>ou- 
BibUitles,  Is  wUling  to  neglect  our  bard- won 
position  to  technology  and  permit  our  lead- 
ership to  pasd  to  others.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons—?nd  *hej  rauge  from  the  attitudes  of 
a  narrow-minded  coterie  to  a  lack  of  public 
awareness  to  sheer  drift  on  the  part  of  our 
government  officials — there  is  some  highly 
disquieting  evidence  of  sUppage  hi  our  po- 
sition. 

Amerlca'.s  national  expenditure — Federal 
and  private— for  basic  scientific  research  de- 
clined by  10  per  cent  in  constant  doUars  dur- 
ing the  period  1970-1974.  During  the  same 
five  years,  outlays  for  basic  research  by  the 
Federal  government  alone  decreased  by  16 
per  cent  in  constant  dollars.  Our  national 
expendliiu-e  for  applied  research  also  de- 
clined, although  to  a  somewhat  lesser  de- 
gree. Taking  all  of  oitr  research  and  devel- 
opment spending  as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional prodtiPt.  we  have  witnessed  a  decltoe 
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from  3  per  cent  in  1965  to  2.2  per  cent  last 
year. 

While  this  slippage  has  been  taking  place 
other  nations  have  been  moving  ahead— and 
these  trends  go  back  to  the  Sixties.  It  is  dls- 
tiirbmg.  yet  instructive,  to  compare  research 
and  development  spending  r^-er  that  period 
for  noa-mintary  and  space  purooses  by  dif- 
ferent countries  as  a  ratio  of  their  cross 
na'ional  product. 

By  that  yardstick,  the  United  Sti  tes  com- 
mitment was  only  80  per  cent,  of  Japan  or 
the  Common  Market  nations,  and  onlv  60  per 
cent  as  great  as  the  United  Kii.adom.By  an- 
other yardstick— tlie  number  of  professibnaLs 
employed  in  thebe  reseaich  and  development 
programs— our  effort  wa!<  Rlmast  30  per  cent 
smaller  than  the  Common  Market  countries 
l^s  than  half  the  United  Kincdom  and  onlv 
about  36  per  cent  of  the  compivrable  proL-ram 
In  Japan.  ° 

Take  still  another  ijdex  of  creativitv  in 
science  and  technology— the  number  of  for- 
eign awJllcations  for  U.S.  patents.  Repre- 
senting about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber back  In  1961.  it  rose  to  almost  36  per 
cent  in  1873.  Meanwhile,  the  share  of  VS 
patent*  actually  awarded  to  foreign  investors 
has  been  climbing  steadilv  from  about  17  per 
cent  in  1961  to  30  per  cent  in  1973. 

Despite  these  trend.s,  our  technology  still 
leads  the  world.  But  in  falling  to  provide 
continuing  and  steady  support  for  our  basic 
and  appUed  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, we  may  be  crippling  our  ability  to 
maintain  this  leadership.  If  current  trends 
«r»  permitted  to  continue,  the  United  states 
will  face  a  serious  technology  gap  in  the 
critical  years  ahead. 

To  prevent  such  an  alarming  eventuality 
our  research  and  development  eff<H-ts  need 
not  only  funding,  but  also  an  adequate  sup- 
ply  of  sklUed  manpower.  Although  reduc- 
tions in  our  space  program  have  eliminated 
employment  of  many  highly-trained  scien- 
tists, we  may  see  serious  shortages  of  .special- 
ized professionals  in  other  fields. 

One  critical  area  involves  the  natlojial  ef- 
fort to  meet  our  vital  energy  needs.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  the  Federal  Governmenfs 
program  alone  for  energy  re.'>earch  and  de- 
In^JK"**?*  *'"  eventually  requiie  about 
40.000  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
The  manpower  requirements  of  the  private 
ht^'io.s ?  r*^  greater.  It  is  anticipated  that 
by  1985  industry  will  need  more  than  80  000 
scientists  to  develop  our  domestic  fuel 
sources.  The  number  of  engineers— electrical 
^-1^  !Si?*'-  ^'^'^  chemical-needed  In  thl^ 
field  win  reach  225,000  nver  the  next  ten 
ye««.  The  latest  available  nead-count  sue- 
gests  that  we  wUl  have  to  double  our  exist- 
ing supply  of  these  skUled  specialists  to  meet 
all  these  projected  needs. 

Increased  support  for  research  and  devel- 
S*.^n^'?.^  *'"'/''  adequate  supply  of  trained 
scientists  and  engineers  will  be  of  Uttle  con- 
sequence unless  what  happens  in  the  labora- 
tories can  be  implemented  in  factories  and 

?^«.*^»^f  ^**  ^^^.  "*=*"*'  ^"^  -^^d  services. 
That  entaUs  raising  vast  amounts  of  capital 
to  expand  and  renew  our  industrial  plant 
fT,-  I*  ^^?'  *^*  ^'Shs  are  troubling.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  our  nation  has  been 
allocating  only  about  15  to  18  per  cent  of  our 
f  ^.»nl*°''*^  product  to  capital  investment, 
a  percentage  substantlaly  smaller  than  those 
«„.?T°-  ^^,*  Germany  or  France.  One  re! 
suit  Of  our  failure  to  put  enough  money  Into 
modern  Zing  our  Industrial  plant  has  b^n 
an  erosion  of  American  productivtiy  inTe- 
cent  years.  '         " 

Oxn  capital  needs  through  1985  have  been 
estimated  at  about  $4.5  trillion,  a  staggerine 
sum  to  be  sure,  but  one  closely  linked  to 
more  comprehensible  matters  such  as  Jobs 
inflation,  and  a  high  standard  of  livine  Un-' 
less  appropriate  economic  and  tax  measures 
are  instituted  to  enable  business  to  accumu- 
Ute  the  vast  sums  required  to  improve  In- 
dustrial capability,  we  may  witness  a  con- 
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tinumg  decline  in  productivity,  with  serious 
consequences  to  our  domestic  well-being  and 
our  competitive  position  overseas 

Prom  laboratory  to  factory  to  ultimate  use, 
:zl    *;"  °^  effectively  employing  science  and 
technology  in  achieving  oiu-  national  goals 
is  so  complex  and  difficiUt  that  it  requires 
a  degree  of  comprehensive  planning  that  sim- 
ply does  not  exist  today.  Last  vear.  speaking 
at  another  great  universitv.  Johns  Hopkins 
I  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  U  s' 
Science  and  Technology  Board.  I  urged  iU^ 
creation  as  the  focal  point  for  planning  and 
coordinating   the   broad   \arletv   of  govern- 
mental activities  in  this  field  into  a  uniHed 
policy   framev.-ork   based   on   long-term   na- 
tional need?.  A  ntunber  of  bills  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Congre.ss,  inchiding  an  excellent 
one   by   Senator   Charles  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land, that  would  implement  this  proposal 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Ford  announced 
that  he  Is  requesting  Congress  to  establish  a 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
much  like  the  one  dismantled  in  1973  by 
the  previotis  Administration.  Congressional 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposal  are  to 
begin  soon.  They  offer  a  much-needed  op- 
portunity  to  consider  the  whole  range  of 
pending  legislation  in  this  area.  I  hope  that 
whatever  bill  emerges  will  be  broad  and  ef- 
fective enough  to  help  the  nation  move  more 
urgently  to  replenish  a  major  source  of  our 
national  power. 

If  our  future  performance  in  science  and 
technology  Is  to  be  equal  to  our  expanding 
requirements,  at  home  and  abroad,  we  face 
an  enormous  task— one  that  will  take  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  government,  the  private 
sector,  and  the  academic  community.  We 
mtist  act  to  increase  our  support  of  public 
and  private  research  and  development  pro- 
grams; we  must  Insure  that  we  will  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  skilled  scientists  and 
engineers  in  those  fields  in  which  they  are 
needed;  we  must  allocate  sufHcient  sums  of 
money  to  modernize  our  industrial  plant  and 
guarantee  its  future  health,  and  finally  we 
must  institute  effective  planning  mecha- 
nisms at  the  highest  Federal  le^el  to  coordi- 
nate this  massive  effort. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  once  pointed  out 
that  the  business  of  philosophers,  students 
and  practical  men  is  to  recreate  and  reenact 
a  vision  of  the  world,  a  vision  penetrated 
through  and  through  with  unflinching  ra- 
tionality. I  deeply  hope  that  there  are 
enough  rational  visionaries  out  there  to  help 
us  meet  the  future  heacJ-on.  and  to  make 
it  our  own. 


July  21,  1975 


RELIVING  VIETNAM 


Mr.    CLARK.    Mr.   President,    in   re- 
assessing U.S.  foreign  policy  foUowing 
the  Vietnam  war,  it  is  important  that  we 
also  try  to  relive  that  experience.  Viet- 
nam was.  after  all,  an  Important  event 
in  the  personal  lives  of  most  Americans- 
policymakers    and    citizens    alike.    The 
changes  it  brought  in  national  morale 
reflected  changes  in  individuals'  percep- 
tions of  government  and  of  this  coun- 
try's role  in  the  world.  The  divisions  it 
created  in  the  society  reflected  divisions 
within  families  and  among  friends  The 
questions  it  poses  about  future  American 
mternational  commitments  are  questions 
that  are  being  asked  by  mUlions  of  Amer- 
icans as  taxpayers,  voters,  and  contribu- 
tors    to    private    international     rehef 
agencies. 

In  their  recent  article,  "Coming  of  age 
through  Vietnam,"  Antonia  and  Anthony 
Lake  have  made  an  invaluable  contribu- 
Uon  to  American  understanding  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  of  the  questions  it 
poses  for  future  U.S.  foreign  policv.  The 


Lakes  were  closer  to  the  Vietnam  In- 
volvement than  most  Americans,  arr^- 
mgm  Vietnam  shortly  before  the  first 
Buddlust  priest  burned  himself  in  pro- 
test against  the  Diem  regime,  and  An- 
thony being  assigned  to  the  National 
Security  Council  as  an  aide  to  Henry  S 
singer  until  his  resignation  over  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia.  Yet  what  they  sa  .. 
h5  i^r  a""^  ^•■»'  ^^^"  through  the  media 
^^il"  A'ne^cans.  The  unavoidable  fact.s 

th.  Hi^^^l''^'"^"*  *"  '^e  Vietnam  war 
—the  high  human  costs,  the  deceptive 
reporis  by  the  Government  that  the  war 
was  being  won  when  the  situation  ou 
^l  ground  cleariy  indicated  otherwise 
the  reality  that  the  United  States  could 
not  force  reform  on  a  foreign  countr\- 
the  fact  that  "onl.v  the  Vietnamese  could 
flght   their   war"— these   were   brought 
home  to  every  American  in  newspaper 
radio,  and  television  reporis.  And  pub- 
lic opinion  reflected  many  of  the  same 
responses  to  these  realities  that  the  Lakes 
have  expressed  in  their  article:  An  hiitial 
conviction  that  the  United  States  was  a 
pasitive.  constructive  force  in  the  worid- 
growing  disillusionment  and  cynicism  not 
only  about  U.S.  policy  but  also  about  pol- 
icyniakeis;  an  Increasing  awareness  of 
the  human  suffering  involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  at  the  same  time  of  goveni- 
mental  insensitivity  to  this  human  di- 
{^^tK-V  i"«a"2ation  that  Vietnam  and 
^fT,""i?®f*  ®^*^^  *'«*■«  »ot  working  to- 
gether but  using  each  other  and  frustra- 
tion that  this  country  could  not  bring 
about  reform  in  Vietnam;  and  finallv 
questioning  if  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
United  States  after  Vietnam  to  be  a 
constructive  force  in  the  world 

fhi'V'^^^'^u^  *^"''  "dialog"  on  Vietnam, 
the  Lakes  have  provided  a  model  for  the 
kuid  of  serious  rethinkuig  and  reliving  ot 
that  experience  that  must  be  the  founda- 
tion for  charting  American  foreign  pol- 
icy for  the  future.  ^ 

c»^';/j'?,!*'®"*-  ^  ^''^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Antonia  and  An- 
thony Lake  "Coming  of  age  through 
Vietnam,  from  the  New  York  -nmes 
Magazine,  July  20.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

CoMmc  OF  Age  Through  Vietnam 
(By  Antonia  and  Anthony  Lake) 
Anthony  Lake  is  a  former  Foreign  Service 
officer  vrho  spent  part  of  the  early  nineteen- 
slxties  in  Vietnam,  returned  to  the  State 
Department  In  WashUigton  to  work  on  Far 
Eastern  affairs,  became  a  White  House  aide 

X^.  /k'^tt^cP'"^^'"  *°^'  eventually,  resigned 
over  the  U.S.  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  His  wile 
Antonia,  went  to  Vietnam  with  him  and  was,' 
In  many  ways,  as  caught  up  in  the  war  as  he 
Today,  he  is  director  of  the  International 
Voluntary  Services,  a  private  agency  In  Wash- 
ington that  sends  technicians  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries;  she  is  a  photographer; 
they  have  three  children.  Thev  wrote  the 
following  dialogue  at  the  request  of  this 
Magazine. 

Antonia.  In  the  pa^t  weeks,  we  have  spent 
a  lot  of  time  in  thought  and  conversation 
about  Vietnam,  our  part  in  it  and  its  part 
in  our  lives.  Sometimes  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  feelings  of  anguish,  grief  and  guilt;  at 
other  times,  I  feel  only  relief  that  It  Is  over. 

Certainly,  you  and  I  have  not  always  agreed 
on  the  experience.  At  times  It  has  been  a 
very  di\isive  Issue  for  us.  At  other  times. 
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It  has  been  a  strong  bond  between  us.  Our 
perceptions  and  ovir  reactions  have  been  In- 
fluenced by  differences  In  sex.  situation  and 
temperament.  But  for  13  years  the  war 
dominated  our  Ufe  together.  Just  as  It  has 
dominated  the  life  of  America. 

Our  flist  years  together — the  end  of  col- 
lege, my  first  Job,  your  feUowship  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  our  wedding— are  very 
vivid  still.  How  we  felt  we  could  learn  and. 
do  everything!  Remember  the  letters  you 
wrote  the  year  before  we  were  married,  about 
service,  adventure  and  the  chance  to  change 
things  in  the  world?  I  was  not  nearly  as  po- 
litical or  as  activists  as  you  were.  Yet  I  shared 
all  your  goals  and  wanted  to  learn  with  you. 
The  things  I  was  doing,  and  enjoying.  I  was 
quite  willing  to  put  aside.  I  was  not  a  bit 
liberated  In  the  meaning  of  the  word  today. 
Yes,  I  had  had  a  very  good  education;  yes, 
I  had  worked  and  planned  to  have  a  career. 
But,  although  we  had  attended  college 
together.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  my 
"career"  was  not  something  to  be  fitted  In 
when  It  did  not  Interrupt  yours.  I  wanted  to 
Join  you  on  an  adventure  In  life;  my  role  in 
It  I  never  really  thought  through. 

Amthont.  I  find  It  difficult  to  recall  how 
readily  I,  too,  asstimed  that  my  professional 
career  was  more  important.  I  wrote  you 
constantly  from  Cfimbrldge  about  what  ca- 
reer I  might  pursue,  but  the  decision  was 
mine.  Why  did  I  decide,  during  that  year  of 
study  in  England  (1961-1962)  that  I  wanted 
to  Join  the  Foreign  Service  and  go,  specif- 
ically, to  Vietnam?  I  knew  next  to  nothing 
about  the  country,  and  my  reasons  had  little 
to  do  with  Vietnam  Itself. 

Partly,  I  suppose,  it  was  ambition — the 
Foreign  Service  seemed  an  Interesting  and 
rewarding  career.  But  more.  It  offered  a 
chance  to  serve,  to  take  part  In  an  exciting 
national  effort.  In  1960,  I  had  stood  briefly 
next  to  Senator  Kennedy's  open  car  as  It 
forced  Its  way  throvigh  the  election-eve 
crowds  in  Boston.  His  confident  smile  and 
the  almost  hysterical  adulation  of  the  people 
(which  I  shared)  produced  an  Incredible 
sense  of  power — and  the  feeling  that  it 
could  be  hai'nessed  to  serve  great  purposes. 
As  the  car  moved  off,  I  desperately  wanted 
to  follow  it. 

I  wrote  home  that  I  wanted  to  concentrate 
on  Asia  because  that  was  where  the  human 
problems  were  most  Intense,  and  I  hojwd 
to  contribute  In  a  smaU  way  to  their  allevia- 
tion. If  I  was  confronted  with  the  draft, 
I  would  Join  the  Marines.  I  saw  no  contradic- 
tion In  this:  All  the  strands  of  American 
foreign  policy  seemed  then  to  be  Joined,  and 
service  In  the  Marines  would  Bcrve  the  same 
vision  of  a  powerful,  active,  constructive 
America. 

At  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  in  1062. 
our  "Basic  Foreign  Service  Officers  Course" 
taught  us,  in  addition  to  "social  usage  in  the 
Foreign  Service"  and  other  subjects,  some- 
thing called  "counterlnsurgency  tactics." 
(It  Included  one  afternoon  session  in  "Goun- 
terlnsurgency  Tactics:  The  Peace  Corp.") 
As  a  training  exercise,  we  put  on  a  sWt  rep- 
resenting subversive  Communist  guerrilla 
planners  and  the  American  "country  teem" 
that  would  foil  their  plots  throxigh  military 
action  and  economic  progress.  An  odd  bit  of 
official  guerrilla  theater.  It  was  called  "Mod- 
ernizing at  the  Mekong."  It  was  revealing 
that  the  skit  had  no  role  for  a  representative 
of  the  Government  or  the  people  we  were 
saving. 

If  "modernization"  would  not  provide  a 
solution  in  Vietnam,  military  force  would. 
Bernard  Fall,  the  most  Impressive  writer  on 
Indochina  at  the  time,  gave  a  lecture  at  the 
Institute.  He  bad  recently  been  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  was  impressed  with  how  fear- 
ful its  leaders  were  of  American  bombing. 
Even  a  serious  threat  of  bombing,  he  said, 
would  liave  a  tremendous  impact. 

Amtoku  We  anlved  in  Saigon  ou  a  steamy 
night  In  April,  1963.  I  remember  the  drtre 


from  the  airport  through  the  sUent  and 
tree-Uned  streets,  looking  for  Vletcong.  I 
was  afraid.  The  next  morning,  with  you  gone 
for  yoiir  first  day  at  the  embassy.  I  sat  on 
the  musty  bed  in  our  room  In  the  old  Hotel 
Majestlque  watching  the  heat  and  glan 
seeping  through  the  shuttered  windows,  the 
slowly  revolving  celling  fans,  the  red  and 
white  patterned  tile  floor.  FinaUy,  In  the 
afternoon,  I  ventured  out,  to  be  startled  by 
the  bustle  and  everydayness  of  a  scene  I  had 
Uiought  so  ttueateniug. 

For  me  the  early  days  in  Saigon  passed 
with  getting  settled,  learning  the  city,  and 
adjusting  my  Vietnamese  from  the  classroom 
to  the  real  thing.  We  moved  to  our  perma- 
nent quarters,  a  beautiful,  white  French  villa 
with  a  romantic  tropical  garden.  We  iiad 
two  enormous  rooms  on  the  ground  floor — 
high  ceilings,  tall,  shuttered  windows  and 
the  same  red  and  white,  cool  tUe  floors. 

The  memories  of  that  green  and  open  city, 
those  early  days  when  the  smells,  the  colors 
and  sounds  were  so  new  and  Intense,  are 
very  strong.  We  used  to  drive  down  to  the 
Saigon  docks  at  night  and  watoh  the  ships 
unload — the  heat  aiid  hxmildity  muted  by 
tlie  darkness,  the  smell  of  charcoal,  fish 
c^uce,  and  diesel,  the  half-naked  dockwork- 
ers  scurrying  by  pushing  carts  or  guiding  the 
aeUoads  of  cargo  off  the  siilps.  W^e  spent  long 
evenings  iu  Uttle  restaurants,  French,  Viet- 
namese or  Chlnciie,  and  in  smoky,  steamy 
nightclubs  where  V^ietnamese  chanteuses 
crooned.  We  visited  tlie  Saigon  zoo  where  our 
puppy  played  with  a  4-month-old  baby  lion 
and  tlie  setting  for  the  veterinarian's  office 
looked  like  something  out  of  'areen  Man- 
sions." We  drove  around  seeking  evidences 
of  Vietnamese  history  and  ancient  Buddhist 
culture. 

But  there  were  disturbing  elements  even 
to  our  early  days  there.  We  were  Issued  a 
booklet  called  "Bend  With  the  Wind,"  with 
instructions  for  dealing  with  emergencies, 
evacuations  and  the  Uke.  Shortly  after  our 
arrival  the  BuddhisU  began  their  protest 
against  Diem  and  the  first  bonze  binned 
himself. 

There  were  many  contradictions  In  my 
letters  home.  There  was  so  much  that  was 
new,  strange  and  conflicting.  There  was  a 
new  culttu«,  a  new  language,  a  war  and  an 
explosive  local  situation.  I  was  frequently 
bewildered,  so  most  of  the  time  I  went  along. 
I  went  along  because  I  believed  our  Gov- 
ernment told  the  truth  and  bad  high  Ideals. 
I  went  along  because  I  bad  been  brought  up 
to  be  against  Communism.  I  went  along  be- 
cause I  was  newly  married  and  wanted  to  be- 
lieve that  what  my  bxisbaud  was  doing  was 
right. 

And  there  was  an  enemy  and  he  was  real. 
He  killed  Vietnamese  and  Americans.  The 
threat  of  death  kept  me  from  being  neutral. 
Once  I  walked  within  10  feet  of  a  can  flUed 
with  plastique  in  front  of  the  American 
Embassy.  Another  time  I  was  in  the  central 
market  when  a  bomb  exploded.  Friends  were 
killed  and  badly  injured  In  the  bombing  of 
the  embassy  in  March,  1965.  After  we  moved 
to  a  ground-floor  apartment  in  Hue,  I  would 
Ue  m  bed  at  night  and  think  bow  easUy  a 
grenade  could  be  thrown  through  our  un- 
barred, unshuttered  bedroom  windows.  The 
day-to-day  fear  and  uncertainty  grew  with 
time.  After  we  had  been  In  Saigon  a  year,  I 
went  to  the  gate  of  our  garden  to  admit  a 
cycle  driver.  In  his  hand  I  saw  a  round  ob- 
ject, with  a  pin  protruding  from  it.  I  fled, 
screaming  hysterlcaUy.  It  was  the  only  time 
I  lost  control.  The  object  was  his  pipe. 

There  was  another  aspect  to  my  reactions 
to  Vietnam  in  that  first  year.  It  was  the  fact 
that  I  had  no  role  there — no  role  that  bad 
anything  to  do  with  what  I  thought  im- 
portant. Our  marriage  bad  begun  with  the 
Idea  that  we  were  going  to  go  tbrough  life 
together,  working  toward  our  goals  and  our 

ideals  together,  or  at  least  side  by  side.  But 


it  was  clear  that  this  was  not  going  to  hap- 
pen from  the  very  first  day.  when  you  left 
for  the  emi>assy  and  I  remained  behind  in 
the  hotel.  I  became  the  Foreign  Service  wife, 
t^nr-Mng  iTngiieh  and  third  grade  at  the 
American  School.  Dinner  parties  and  recep- 
tions, whether  ail-American  or  diplomatic 
dos.  were  tedio:is  and  frustrating.  Women 
were  routinely  and  automatically  excluded 
from  shop  talk — which  for  every  man  there 
was  the  war.  Female  opinions  were  never 
sought,  and  certainly  not  considered  if  of- 
fered, because  we  were  not  involved. 

In  the  end,  I  found  refuge  in  a  very  nat- 
liral  place — motherhood.  What  an  Irony  to 
have  a  baby  In  a  hospital  where  my  oV)- 
stetrlclan  was  a  captive — under  house  arrest 
for  alleged  corruption  as  Minister  of  Health 
for  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  What  Irony  also  to  feel 
safe  and  secure  In  this  Vietnamese  hospital 
for  three  weeks  (with  you  also  sleeping  thef, 
&  la  the  Vietnamese)  as  teirorlst  attacks  on 
Americans  occurred  almost  nightly. 

Increasingly,  my  letters  home  were  con- 
cerned with  domestic  matters — our  baby,  our 
dog  and  her  nine  puppies,  my  singing  and 
music.  Less  and  less  did  I  try  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  the  events  that  were  occurrlns  wKh 
staggering  intensity  around  me. 

Anthony.  It  was  often  a  frightening  place 
to  be.  The  evenings  In  Saigon  during  a  par- 
ticularly bad  period  of  terrorism,  henrlng 
occasion?!,  muffled  thumps  of  plastique  ex- 
plosions .  .  .  constant  rumors  about  new 
terrorist  teams  In  the  city  .  .  .  reports  ol 
imminent  attacks,  during  field  trips,  on  the 
military  compounds  in  which  I  was  staying 
.  .  .  the  shooting  nearby  .  .  .  the  incredibly 
lonely  drives  through  contested  areas. 

But,  In  truth.  It  was  exhilarating  as  well. 
Driving  at  high  8i>eed  along  a  road  on  which 
there  had  been  ambushes,  vaguely  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  nonetheless 
rare,  one  felt  a  heightened  sense  of  being 
alive. 

I  found  myself  responding  In  ways  I  did 
not  understand.  Once,  In  a  jeep  with  some 
military  men  in  an  ambush  area,  I  was 
handed  a  carbine.  With  the  gun  came  the 
hope  that  someone  would  fire  at  us  from  the 
clumps  of  trees  lining  the  road,  eo  I  could 
fire  back.  Usually  doubtful  that  I  could  shoot 
another  person,  at  that  moment  I  was  emo- 
tionally prepared  to  do  so. 

There  was  also  the  exhilaration  of  being 
present  at  great  events,  watching  men  nxake 
decisions  that  were  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, or,  more  glamorous  still,  that  were 
hidden  carefully  from  reporters.  And  it  was 
the  only  place  in  the  world  where  Foreign 
Service  officers  In  tiielr  early  SO's  could  gain 
real  responsibility.  Two  were  placed  In  charge 
of  all  American  ciTllian-aid  programs  for 
whole  provinces.  A  few  years  later,  as  Park- 
inson's Law  added  Its  own  force  to  the 
American  buUd-up,  these  Jobs  were  held  by 
men  30  or  30  years  their  senior.  I  enjoyed 
my  own  work — first  In  the  consular  section, 
then  as  the  Ambassador's  staff  assistant,  and 
Anally  as  a  vice  consul  in  Hue,  reporting  on 
events  in  three  provinces. 

With  relatively  unusual  responsibility  for 
Junior  officers  came  career  advancement.  We 
won  awards  and  promotions.  We  met  the 
high  officials  who  streamed  through  Saigon: 
we  were  occasionally  "noticed."  We  learned 
how  to  suggest  to  our  superiors  that  things 
were  not  going  as  well  as  others  were  teUing 
them — while  neither  appearing  to  doubt  the 
importance  of  the  American  effort  nor  giving 
the  Impression  that  we  were  not  on  the  team. 
It  was  beady  stuff.  But.  Increasingly,  Uie  re- 
ality of  the  war  Intruded  on  the  romance. 

A  few  months  after  our  arrival,  you  and  I 
saw  what  the  war  oould  mean  to  the  people 
caught  In  Its  ooesflre.  During  the  coup 
against  Ngo  Diub  Diem  on  Nov.  1,  1963, 
much  of  the  fighting  took  plaoe  around  our 
bouse,  a  few  doors  from  the  PreaidenUal 
Guard  barracks.  We  spent  12  bours  in  a 
closet.  Occasionally,  Z  would  crawl  to  a  win- 
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dow  to  see  what  was  happening  and  report  to 
the  embassy.  The  noise  was  deafening,  the 
house  was  hit  by  a  stray  bullet  and  shrapnel. 
We  were  shaken  by  the  experience.  It  made  us 
think,  AS  we  wrote  home,  "of  the  poor  people 
ill  the  countryside  who  may  go  through  this 
at  any  moment  on  any  night  all  through  the 
.sear.  •  And  we  got  some  idea  of  what  it  meant 
for  ihe  soldiers  who  had  to  fight  the  war. 

I  was  once  Invited  to  visit  a  battlefield 
outside  Hue  on  which  a  Government  armored 
unit  had  Just  destroyed  an  enemy  platoon. 
The  entrance  to  the  scene  was  marked  by 
two  chalky-faced  bodies  in  thetr  undershirts 
lying  by  the  side  of  Route  1,  south  of  the 
city.  Crowds  of  people  from  Hue  streamed 
•cross  the  half  mile  of  hiUy  battlefield  criss- 
crossed with  the  treadmarks  of  the  Govern- 
ment's armored  personnel  carriers.  They 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  sight  of  little 
clusters  of  fallen  soldiers  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  Someone  had  put  a  Ughted 
cigarette  between  the  lips  of  one;  another, 
badly  burned,  had  a  vegetable  placed  between 
his  legs  to  replace  a  charred  organ. 

An  old  woman  sat  on  her  haunches  next 
to  one  body,  without  expression  on  her  face, 
staring  at  the  i>eople  walking  by.  She  was  .still 
there  half  an  hour  later,  as  I  left. 

I  walked  on,  horrified  but  fascinated,  to 
the  centerpiece  of  the  show:  a  ditch  where 
eight  or  nine  soldiers  had  almost  made  It  to 
the  .safety  of  a  river.  They  had  been  ripped 
apart  by  .50-caliber  machine  guns  mounted 
on  an  armored  personnel  carrier.  All  but  one 
had  died  facing  the  end  of  the  ditch  at  which 
the  carrier  had  appeared.  At  the  other  end 
was  a  young  man.  almost  around  a  bend  that 
would  have  saved  him,  his  back  to  the  guns. 
His  thin,  sch<rfarly  face  seemed  terribly  out  of 
place  in  the  bloody  mud  of  that  ditch.  He 
seemed  about  my  age. 

Just  as  the  human  reality  of  the  war  be- 
came more  apparent  during  oiu-  two  years 
in  Vietnam,  so  did  the  reality  of  how  the 
war  was  going.  At  first  there  was  incredibly 
naive  optimism.  One  of  our  first  evenings  In 
Saigon  was  spent  with  a  neighbor  who  had 
been  working  with  AID  in  Vietnam  for  a 
year  or  so.  Inevitably  we  discussed  the  ter- 
rorism in  Saigon.  We  hadn't  seen  anything 
yet.  our  neighbor  warned.  Wait  until  we 
really  had  the  Vietcong  on  the  ropes.  In  the 
final  spasm  of  theU  defeat  they  would  lash 
out  in  a  rage  of  plastique  against  the  Ameri- 
can victors.  I  found  myself  hoping  we 
wouldn't  win  too  suddenly. 

It  took  a  while  in  Vietnam  before  the 
nagging  signs  of  faUure  had  as  strong  a  psy- 
chological effect  as  the  constant  official  op- 
timism and  reports  of  success.  How.  logically, 
could  we  be  "destroying"  the  same  enemy 
unit  over  and  over  again,  as  the  military  were 
reporting.  Why  was  it  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult to  drive  over  roads  in  areas  that  were 
becMning  "more  secure"?  One  afternoon  in 
early  1964.  the  point  was  rammed  home.  A 
military  report  from  the  Delta  crossed  my 
desk  outside  the  Ambassador's  office — an 
enemy  battalion  had  t)een  smashed  by  South 
Vietnamese  fighter  bombers  after  a  bitter 
fireflght  with  a  Government  unit.  Within  a 
few  hours.  Nell  Sheehan,  then  a  U.P.I,  re- 
porter, appeared  for  an  Interview  with  the 
Ambassador.  He  had  Just  returned  from  the 
scene  of  the  fight,  and  the  interview  became 
a  briefing  by  Sheehan  on  what  had  actually 
happened.  After  ambushing  and  mauling  the 
Government  troops,  the  N.L.F.  soldiers  had 
disappeared  into  a  wooded  area.  The  planes 
had  dumped  their  bombs  on  these  woods. 
There  was  no  "body  count"  to  confirm  the 
claimed  casualties. 

I  became  increasingly  suspicious,  then 
cynical,  about  claims  of  progress.  But  I  could 
never  quite  believe  then  that  to  persist  was 
wrong.  For  that  would  have  meant  admitting 
that  we  were  wrong,  and  everything  In  Viet- 
nam emphMteed  this  sense  of  being  part  of 
an  American  effort.  No  matter  how  cynical 


I  became  about  that  effort.  It  enveloped  me 
It  also  enveloped  visitors  from  Washington 
Combined  with  the  fact  that  they  were  only 
able  to  see  "seciu-e  areas,"  it  meant  that  such 
visitors  became,  almost  without  exception, 
more  hawkish  during  their  stays  in  the  coun- 
try. The  most  accurate  of  all  official  analysts 
of  the  situation.  Louis  Sarris  in  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search, made  a  point  of  never  going  to 
Vietnam. 

My  own  sense  of  loreignness  in  Vietnam 
came  not  only  from  the  actions  of  the 
enemy,  but  my  difficulty  in  understanding 
our  allies.  So  many  encounters  with  Viet- 
namese I  thought  I  knew  stiU  fnistrate  or 
embarrass  me.  One  had  been  a  Vietmlnh  In 
the  late  nineteen-fortles.  briefly  a  Diem  sup- 
porter and  then  a  non-Communist  opponent 
in  the  fifties,  and  had  then  been  Jailed  b» 
Diem  in  1963. 

In  the  course  of  this  career  he  had  been 
tortured  by  assorted  captors.  When  he  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  had  also  done  his  share 
Of  torturing,  I  asked  why  there  was  so  much 
torture  when  everyone  on  all  sides  suffered 
by  it.  He  paused,  .'miled  and  said,  "Bad  habit 
I  guess."  I  couldn't  think  how  to  respond. 

Another  was  a  Government  official  in  Hue 
who  showed  extraordinary  bravery  in  work- 
Uig,  alone,  in  insecure  areas.  I  asked  him  why 
he  took  such  risks.  "Because  we  will  win" 
he  said.  "If  things  get  still  worse,  the  Amer- 
icans will  come  in  and  drive  the  Communists 
away."  And  there  were  the  students  who  came 
to  dinner  at  our  house  the  same  dav  that 
they  had  burned  the  V£.  Information  Agency 
library  in  Hue,  and  had  thrown  rocks  at  me 
when  I  tried,  in  an  excess  of  zeal  and  anger, 
to  put  the  fire  out. 

I  felt  close  to  some  Vietnamese,  but.  al- 
ways, the  war  defined  the  context  of  oiu-  re- 
lations; it  made  them  the  more  Vietnamese 
and  me  the  more  American.  We  were  trapped 
in  the  roles  o\u  naUons  were  playing,  and  I 
never  broke  out  of  that  pattern. 

I  watched  other  Americans  suffer  the  same 
defeat.s.  Often,  they  did  not  know  that  they 
were  being  used  Just  as  we  v.ere  using  the 
Vietnamese.  In  my  first  assignment  as  a  con- 
sular officer,  I  certified  the  weddings  of  a 
number  of  yoimg  American  soldiers  to  older 
Vietnamese  women  near  the  end  of  their 
careers.  The  women  were  clearly  leaping  at 
the  chance  to  find  security.  One  couple  had 
never  had  a  real  conversation,  the  husband 
admitted,  until  I  acted  as  an  interpreter  for 
them  at  their  wedding. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  made  a 
triumphal  tour  of  Vietnam  in  the  spring  of 
1964.  A  huge  crowd  gathered  for  his  departwe 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport.  I  had  arrived 
early,  to  work  on  some  arrangements,  and 
watched  the  Saigon  Government's  cheer 
leaders  take  their  positions  throughout  the 
crowd.  The  Secretary's  speech  was  constantly 
applauded.  I  don't  know  If  he  noticed  that 
the  organized  cheers  came  at  the  Intervals 
before  his  remarks  were  translated  into  Viet- 
namese. 

Antonia.  The  move  to  Hue  in  August.  1964. 
was.  for  me,  both  a  happy  one  and  an  in- 
fluential one.  Here  in  that  lovely  city  with 
wide  streets  lined  by  paddy  fields  and  fre- 
quented by  bicycling  schoolgirls  in  white 
ao  dais  or  boys  sitting  on  grazing  water  buf- 
faloes, I  found  Vietnamese  who  became  my 
friends  and  a  life  that  was  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive. Pushing  Timothy  In  a  stroller,  I 
walked  all  over,  exploring  the  old,  decaying 
but  spectacular  Imperial  Citadel.  I  taught 
English  to  a  group  of  medical  students  who 
were  likeable,  intelligent  and  strongly  po- 
litical. I  also  taught  In  a  school  for  Mon- 
tagnards  and  learned  about  their  threatened 
traditions.  The  diplomatic  life  was  Informal. 
At  first  it  seemed  as  if  we'd  rediscovered  the 
old  city  of  the  Vietnamese  mandarins  with 
Its  culture  and  charm. 
But  even  hero  the  war  and  the  political 
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situation  coiUd  not  be  forgotten.  I  bemn  tr. 
study  the  ean  tran.  the  triSTtion  J  Tefrtrtnl 
Vietnamese  instrument,  at  the  Hue  Conser 
vatory  of  Music.  Once  or  twice  a  w^^i 
would  go  over  to  the  Citadel,  where  the  con 

ZZT'^'  "'"i  "^''^^'*'  ^""^  "^y  lesson    I  wa; 
making  good  progress  until   the  Hue  sti, 

,^rt^^*T«'^  protesting  the  American-sup-" 
ported  regime  hi  Saigon,  forced  the  univem?y 

to  continue  teaching  an  American.  First  te 
proposed  coming  to  our  house,  but  afUr 
one  Visit  it  was  obvious  that  I  could  not  asl 
him  to  come  again.  "^'' 

h.^^T^^  *'*'"   '^'^"'   "'«  Situation   in   Hue 

ioP«1  "**  7^^  ^P*"*  worryhig  about  how  the 
local  people  would  express  theh-  disapproval 
of  American  "interference."  At  one  pifnfwe 
30  or  so  American  civUians  in  Hue  w^re  the 
Object  Of  a  demonstration  of  20,000  peoj^e 

SiSler^^  ^'^  ^i'"''^**  •^y  »  Vietnanfe^ 
soldier  and  for  a  few  weeks  I  never  left  1* 
Without  taking  our  son  and  our  dog  with 

^«>  'r!^*""  ^  '"'S^*  ^^  """^We  to  go  home 
again^  It  was  a  relief  to  both  of  ,is  when 

Keoende°nt«T  '''^t''''  "^«  evacuation'"" 
ail  dependents  from  South  Vietnam 

,10^1;^"^'^  uneasiness,  uncertointv  and 
oubt  had  set  in  some  time  before,  the  ttiu- 
965^werr«°'  ""^  evacuation  in  Febnmrv. 
ll:,,  ^^^^t  *^e  major  turning  point  in  mv 
feelings  about  Americans  and  the  Vietnam 
war  The  incidents  in  the  last  weeks  mC 

r..TV  ln'"f„f^'  *"*.**  ^'^ethtag  was  surelv 
awTy  m  the  American  role  there.  I  stUi  be". 

"Sv^,'  """^  *^""  interviewed  for  the 
J^^  J^'""^  ^  *^e  ^"^t  evacuee  to  arrive 
to  New  York,  that  "the  problem  in  Vietnam 
IS  the  Vietcong."  At  firs?  I  felt  verVSeu 

o,««H*'°^*  ""^''''  ^^^'"^  Americans  who 
questioned  me  closely.  But  as  tacreasint 
munbers  of  American  troops  were  sent  I 
became  very  disturbed.  I  did  not  believe 
that  direct  American  military  involvement 
was  right  or  had  a  chance  of  success TC 

rtl^^^T^*  ^''"''  *"**  *  ^''^  before  that 
I  thought  only  the  Vietnamese  could  fleht 
then-  war.  My  student  friends  had  recentlv 

Khe'^iftn:  ""\^^^'^«  readhig!^"vS!n' 
for  the  Vietnamese  to  solve."  I  believed  thev 
were  right.  And  as  I  myself  was  no  longer 
•enerv'*"*r",*?.%S*^-'°-'»*y  threat  from  an 
enemy,  i  felt  this  more  and  more  strong- 
If;*  ,T'^"  creatUig  an  enemy  which  was 
not  really  ours.  And  we  were  forcing  Viet- 
"^eo^*^  *o  choose  sides  among  their  own 

The  years  that  followed  our  return  U> 
Washmgton  in  June.  1965.  were  difficult  ones 
lor  us  both.  I  was  very  much  tied  to  home 
w  th  two  smaU  chUdren  and  Isolated  from 
friends  and  contemporaries  by  your  long  and 
constant  workhig  hours.  Increasingly  ap- 
palled by  the  killing  and  the  lying!  I  put 
a  ban  on  the  television  evening  news-  the 
horrors  shown  there  nightly  were  too  paUi- 
ful  for  me  and  certahily  for  our  3-year-old 
son  who  had  no  way  of  understandhig  what 
kind  of  reality  he  was  seeing. 

The  workings  of  our  Government,  which 
formeriy  I  had  trusted,  were  now  the  object 
of  distrust  and  disillusionment.  Your  loyaltv 
to  the  Department  of  State  In  the  face  of 
inhuman  working  hours  and  inhuman  poli- 
cies Increased  the  strain.  And  vour  work 
seemed  consutently  to  have  precedence  over 
personal  and  family  matters.  So  mv  resist- 
ance to  the  Vietnam  involvement"  became 
one  of  personal  resentment  as  well  as  one 
based  on  convictions. 

What  did  I  do  about  this  resistance?  Less 
and  less  did  I  try  to  hide  my  true  feelings  as 
a  Foreign  Service  wife  should.  Gradually,  I 
became  outspoken,  even  with  your  colleagues 
and  superiors.  At  length  I  became  openly  a 
dove. 

I  never  became  an  antiwar  activist,  but  I 
did  begin  by  19«7  to  go  to  some  demonstra- 
tions. On  Oct.   1,   1969.  I  marched  with  a 
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friend  around  the  White  House.  A  guard  did 
not  believe  me  when  I  told  him  you  were 
inside,  working  for  Henry  Kissinger.  A  pho- 
tographer followed  us  for  about  a  block.  I 
suppose  my  picture  is  in  some  official  file. 

But  I  never  felt  comfortable  with  the  anti- 
war people.  I  admired  most  of  what  they 
were  doing  and  agreed  with  their  alms.  But 
I  did  not  completely  share  their  certainty, 
and  the  occasional  violence  frightened  me. 
Some  of  the  scenes  of  demonstration  con- 
frontations reminded  me  only  too  vividly  of 
the  Vietnamese  crowds  I  had  seen  armed 
with  knives,  clubs,  and  stones  to  fight  their 
Buddhist  vs.  Catholic  battles  or  to  burn 
down  the  house  of  an  unpopular  official.  The 
Vietnam  issue  could  not  be  a  simple  one  for 
me.  I  knew  Vietnamese  who  were  sincerely 
on  the  Government  side.  I  knew  it  was  not 
only  the  Americans  who  killed  and  maimed. 
And  for  a  long  time  you  had  been  working 
on  Vietnam  policy. 

Anthony.  My  two  years  (1965-1967)  of 
intense  staff  work  on  Vietnam  in  the  State 
Department,  as  a  staff  assistant  in  the  Far 
Eastern  bureau  and  then  for  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  did  nothing  to  clarify  my 
own  confusions,  similar  to  yours  and  shaped 
also  by  the  fact  that  I  was  caught  up  in  loy- 
alties to  the  Government  and  the  men  for 
whom  I  was  working.  Doubtful  of  claima  of 
progress,  and  enjoying  ironic  jokes  with 
friends  in  the  department  about  the  excesses 
of  the  arguments  used  to  justify  the  war,  I 
still  quite  unambiguously  pulled  for  Secre- 
tary Rusk  in  his  televised  encounters  with 
Senator  Fulbright.  After  all.  I  had  worked  on 
the  Secretary's  briefing  books. 

My  father  shocked  me  by  raising  his  voice 
in  a  restaurant  to  announce,  during  a  dis- 
cussion on  Vietnam,  that  I  sounded  "like 
Dean  Rusk."  Others  tell  me  that  I  used  to 
fall  back  at  such  moments  into  a  superior 
silence,  sometimes  with  a  reference  to  official 
hiformation  I  could  not  share.  I  do  not  re- 
member this;  I  am  sure  it  happened.  I  only 
recall  the  Intense,  defensive  discomfort  of 
such  moments.  Occasionally.  I  would  reveal 
my  doubts  to  friends  or  others  outside  the 
Government,  but  only  occasionally.  Usually 
I  was  evasive,  argumentative  or  silent  In 
conversations  on  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time.  I  was  increasingly  open 
In  stating  my  cynicism  to  other  officials. 
After  an  argumentative  lunch  with  a  Navy 
captain  assigned  to  the  State  Department.  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  I  bad 
sounded  "like  Senator  Fulbright. "  The  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  State  knew  more  than 
we  did;  didn't  I  owe  them  my  complete 
loyalty? 

My  growing  despair  about  the  war  was  un- 
doubtedly fueled  by  the  way  it  dominated 
personal  relationships,  literally  separating 
me  from  you  and  the  children  as  work  dom- 
inated my  life,  figuratively  separating  me 
from  the  friends  whose  views  on  politics  and 
foreign  policy  I  generally  shared.  But,  also.  I 
was  Increasingly  bothered  by  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Vietnam  I  remembered  and  the 
Vietnam  that  was  treated  as  an  abstract 
object  of  American  Interest  and  debate.  In 
Washington,  we  lost  sight  of  Vietnam  as  a 
real  place,  with  real  i>eopIe. 

Occasionally  a  human  incident  wotild  sur- 
face, to  sink  again  in  the  welter  of  general- 
ized reporting.  A  report  reached  the  Vietnam 
desk  of  the  State  Department  that  American 
troops  had  blown  up  the  entrance  to  a  cave, 
entombing  a  group  of  Vietnamese  civlUans. 
Enemy  soldiers  inside  the  cave  had  barred 
entrance  by  our  troops,  and  tear  gas  had 
failed  to  force  them  out.  It  was  a  kind  of 
Vietnamese  Masada.  writ  small.  Some  of  us 
on  the  Vietnam  desk  were  disturbed.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  my  superiors  complained  to  the 
Defense  Department.  But  the  event  was 
quickly  put  behind  us  as  we  turned  again  to 
the  dally  flood  of  paper.  It  would  have 
seemed  hysterical  and  therefore  Ineffective 


for  anyone  to  have  pursued  the  case,  to  have 
used  it  as  an  example  of  why  the  war  was 
wrong. 

Like  the  great  majority  of  Americans  and 
their  politicians,  few  In  the  bureaucracy 
argued  that  we  should  accept  defeat  and  get 
out.  The  game  then,  for  most  bureaucratic 
doves,  was  to  argue  tactics,  to  oppose  sending 
more  troops,  to  show  senior  officials  that  we 
were  not  winning  and  coiild  not  win  on  the 
course  we  were  pursuing  and  must  find  some 
other.  We  desperately  sought  a  way  either  to 
win  the  war  through  different  methods  or  to 
get  out  of  it  without  losing. 

lu  1966.  three  of  us  went  to  a  senior  of- 
ficial at  his  house,  to  argue  for  more  ag- 
gressive American  efforts  to  make  the  Viet- 
namese reform.  If  only  the  honest  young 
Vietnamese  majors  and  colonels  could  be 
brought  to  the  top;  if  only  the  Vietnamese 
bureaucracy  could  be  purged;  if  only  com- 
petent Vietnamese  sergeants  without  much 
education  could  be  made  officers;  if  only  .  .  . 
The  senior  official,  himself  critical  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  was  not  impressed.  Perhaps  he 
knew  what  we  did  not  realize,  that  we  could 
not  Impose  nationalistic  reform  on  a  foreign 
society.  The  more  we  meddled  and  spent,  the 
more  we  made  it  impossible  for  honest  non- 
Communist  Vietnamese  nationalists  to 
emerge.  Some  of  the  best  American  news- 
men and  advisers,  from  David  Halberstam  in 
the  early  and  mid-nineteen-sixties  to  John 
Paul  Vann  imtil  his  death  in  1972,  were 
trapped  In  the  Illusion  that  counterinsur- 
gency  through  American-style  reform  could 
work. 

Many  of  us  believed  that  bombing  could 
not  force  Hanoi  to  give  up.  And  it  was 
becoming  apparent  by  the  late  sixties  that 
the  American  Government  would  not,  could 
not  force  reform  on  the  Vietnamese.  How. 
then,  to  get  out  without  losing?  The  answer 
for  some  of  us.  as  for  many  liberal  Con- 
gressmen, was  through  negotiations.  I  was 
one  of  a  group  of  five  or  so  officials  who 
met  occasionally  for  dinner,  in  1966-67, 
to  discuss  informally  proposals  the  United 
States  might  make  that  would  serve  this 
end.  The  American  negotiating  position  at 
the  time  was  clearly  unacceptable  to  Hanoi. 
It  called,  in  effect,  for  their  surrender.  The 
dinners  were  fun,  and  we  talked  and  talked 
among  ourselves.  But  we  never  found  a 
magic  alternative  formula  that  we  could  sell 
to  our  superiors.  The  goals  of  Saigon  and 
Hanoi  were  irreconcilable;  Hanoi  was 
stronger  than  Saigon;  there  was  no  way  we 
could  make  concessions  and  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  that  would  not  leave  Saigon  to 
defeat. 

Our  two  years  of  academic  leave  at  Prince- 
ton (1967-69)  took  me  out  of  this  trap.  In 
the  State  Department,  the  conventional  wis- 
dom was  that  the  war  was  right,  even  If.  to 
some,  we  were  fighting  it  the  wrong  way.  At 
Princeton,  the  wronguess  of  the  war  was  the 
pervasive  assumption.  I  found  the  ease  with 
which  my  fellow  students  accepted  this  as- 
sumption irritating.  But  In  this  totally  new 
atmosphere  and  encouraged  by  my  conversa- 
tions with  you,  I  came  to  accept  the  view 
that  the  war  was  fundamentally  In  error. 

The  Tet  offensive  in  1968  and  the  months 
thereafter  also  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  my  thinking.  For  many,  It  came  as  proof 
we  could  not  win.  Already  convinced  of 
that.  I  took  It  as  a  sign  that  the  war  would 
never  end.  Enemy  troops  everywhere,  the 
country  in  flames :  surely  the  two  sides  would 
be  so  drained  that  peace  would  come.  But, 
again,  more  war.  And  television,  which  blows 
up  a  particular  event  until  it  looks  like  a 
general  condition,  made  the  human  suffering 
I  could  recall  from  my  own  experiences  still 
less  tolerable. 

Thus,  in  1969,  when  I  was  assigned  to  the 
office  of  Henry  Kissinger  In  the  White  House, 
I  was  sick  of  a  war  that  defied  termination. 
Believing    this,    how    could    I    become    his 


Special  Assistant,  working  Intensively  on 
Vietnam  as  well  as  other  issues?  Partly,  of 
course,  it  was  the  fascination  and  potential 
career  rewards  of  such  a  Job.  Partly,  the 
hope  that  a  new  Administration  and.  es- 
pecially. Kissinger  himself  could  cut  the 
Vietnam  knot.  And.  largely,  because  you  and 
friends  agreed  tl)at  I  might  be  able  to  have 
some  measure  of  Influence. 

I  decided  that  I  would  have  to  change  my 
approach.  Just  before  I  Joined  the  National 
Security  Council  staff,  a  friend  told  me  of 
a  remark  by  one  of  my  former  superiors  in 
the  State  Department.  "Tony  Lake."  he  had 
said,  "had  his  doubts.  But  he  was  a  good 
soldier."  Clearly,  my  harping  on  tactics  had 
merely  reinforced  this  man's  confidence.  He 
could  take  satisfaction  in  his  broadmlnded- 
ness  in  having  someone  with  doubts  on  his 
staff,  and  yet  my  arguments  had  not  sug- 
gested a  re-examination  of  his  assumptions. 
So  with  Kissinger  I  argued  premises:  We 
could  not  win;  the  human  costs  were  ter- 
ribly high;  the  stakes  Involved  had  been 
created  by  the  United  States  itself;  It  was 
wrong.  We  should  get  whatever  concessions 
we  could  through  secret  talks,  get  out,  and 
let  the  war  end.  It  would  end  badly  for  us 
and  our  friends,  but  perpetual  bloodshed 
was  worse. 

Kissinger  never  shut  me  off.  He  had  me  off. 
He  had  me  work  with  him  on  the  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
listened  to  my  suggestions.  But  they  had  no 
effect.  Considering  his  own  assumptions 
about  the  dangers  in  the  world.  Kissinger 
could  never  agree.  A  few  days  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  in  late  AprU.  1970,  he 
told  me,  after  I  and  others  had  pleaded 
against  such  a  move,  that  he  knew  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  If  so,  what  point  was  there  In 
saying  it  any  more?  The  Invasion  would  ex- 
tend the  war  and  demonstrated  a  continuing 
refusal  to  give  the  pointless  agony  of  Viet- 
namese and  Americans  priority  over  abstract 
notions  of  national  prestige.  Tired,  unhappy 
with  the  atmosphere  and  policies  of  the 
White  House,  and  planning  to  leave  In  a  year 
or  less  in  any  case,  I  could  not  go  on  working 
on  speeches  for  the  President  attacking 
critics  with  whom  I  agreed.  It  was  surpris- 
ingly easy  to  turn  in  a  letter  of  resignation 
on  the  morning  of  the  Invasion. 

Leaving  the  Forest  Service  was  harder  than 
leaving  the  White  House.  It  meant  abandon- 
ing the  ideal  I  held  of  Government  service. 
I  was  angry  and  depressed  that  the  adventure 
I  had  sought  In  1962  had  ended  so  bitterly. 

The  three  of  us  who  resigned  decided,  after 
much  discussion,  not  to  try  to  make  a  public 
splash.  Weeks  later,  as  it  came  out  that  we 
were  leaving,  we  were  frank  In  telling  report- 
ers that  it  was  because  of  policy  disagree- 
ments. (The  Times  reported  our  resignations 
on  the  obituary  page.)  But  we  were  inhibited 
by  our  fears  and  hopes.  We  were  afraid  of  ap- 
pearing publicity-conscious  or  too  emotional 
(a  cardinal  sin  in  the  Government) ,  afraid  of 
unnecessarily  htuting  Kissinger,  to  whom  we 
stUl  felt  some  personal  loyalty;  and  we  hoped 
that  by  going  quietly  but  openly  we  could 
make  a  last  effort  at  affecting  Kissinger's 
views. 

One  day,  before  my  resignation  took  effect, 
I  went  out  between  the  parked  buses  encircl- 
ing the  White  House  and  Joined  you  and 
friends  at  a  demonstration  protesting  the  in- 
vasion. As  we  sat  listening  to  the  songs  and 
speeches,  an  AID  acquaintance  who  had,  ap- 
parently, been  arguing  with  protesters,  came 
bustling  through  the  crowd.  "I'm  not  getting 
through  to  them,"  he  complained.  "How  are 
you  doing?  '  I  told  him  I  was  doing  all  right. 

It  took  me  over  a  year  to  brUig  myself  to 
write  publicly  about  Vietnam.  I  wrote  and 
pushed  for  speeches  on  Vietnam  while  work- 
ing In  Senator  Muskie's  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  but  found  It  hard,  at  first,  to  put 
in  writing  under  my  own  name  what  I  had 
been  willing  to  say  directly  to  Kissinger.  This 
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changed,  as  my  anger  grew  during  the  five 
years  that  tbe  war  continued  after  the  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia. 

To  tlie  end,  American  policy  denied  the 
reality  of  events  In  Indochina.  To  the  end, 
the  war  colored  my  attitude  towtwd  Ameri- 
can foreign  poUcy  by  souring  my  attitude  to- 
ward its  makers.  To  the  end,  the  Adminis- 
tration labeled  anyone  who  wrote  or  spoke 
against  the  war  a  "neolsolatlonist."  To  be 
against  proppmg  up  the  Saigon  Government 
any  longer  was  to  be  against  American  com- 
mitments eveiyahere.  The  Admlalstration 
thus  encouraged  Americans  to  equate  the 
mess  In  Vietnam  with  our  coounltments  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  What  could  encourage 
Isolatlsm  more? 

Now,  so  many  years  after  you  and  I  went 
to  Vietnam  in  1963.  the  war  is  over.  I  am 
not  sure  yet  of  all  the  ways  the  experierce 
changed  me. 

Most  important.  I  have  begun  to  learn  a 
great  deal  about  our  life  together,  about 
livmg. 

And  like  you.  like  most,  I  hope  I  have 
learned  something  about  the  limits  of  Amer- 
ican power.  As  much  as  a  feeling  of  om- 
nipotence, I  think,  it  was  a  sense  of  omni- 
responslbllity— a  fear  that  U  anything  went 
wrong  anywhere  in  the  world  It  was  some- 
how our  fault — that  drove  us  into  Vietnam. 
We  need  a  national  debate  now,  not  on  how 
to  abandon  our  dream  of  a  better  world, 
but  on  the  limits  of  our  responsibilities,  so 
we  can  build  support  again  for  those  that 
make  sense  and  are  within  our  capabilities. 
But  that  is  almost  a  technical  question. 
More  generally,  I  come  away  from  Vietnam 
with  an  intense  feeling  that  our  principal 
mistake  was  to  lose  touch  with  reality:  the 
actual  consequences  of  the  war  for  human 
beings  in  Vietnam  and  the  United  States. 
The  gulf  between  Washington  where  person- 
ally decent  men  made  policy  about  people  as 
If  they  were  merely  playtog  chess,  and  Viet- 
nam, where  so  many  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese died  their  individual  deaths.  stUl 
upsets  me.  In  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
policy,  the  only  purpose  and  measure  is  the 
effect  on  people's  lives.  Different  approaches 
may  be  called  for  by  different  situations,  but 
that  fact  remains  constant. 

I  was  trained  to  think  of  foreign  policy 
as  a  bloodless,  intellectual  exercise.  Identify 
national  interests,  formulate  policies  to 
serve  them,  maixage  them.  Find  the  Aristo- 
telian mean  between  extreme  alternatives. 
The  smartest  official  wlU  do  his  best.  I  stlU 
find  such  kinds  of  analysis  interesting,  and 
am  attracted  instinctively  to  "middle"  op- 
tions." But  I  am  as  interested  now.  in  the 
values  held  by  oiu'  foreign  policy  makers  as 
I  am  In  how  intelligent  they  are. 

The  world  is  besieged  by  human  crisis — In 
food,  energy,  the  environment  and  too  many 
other  areas.  I  retain  the  belief  that  I  found 
so  attractive  In  the  Kennedy  years,  that 
problems  created  by  man  can  at  least  be 
ameliorated  by  man.  and  that  we  must  try. 
But  this  can  happen  only  if  the  United 
States  plays  a  progressive  role,  and  thus 
only  if  our  leaders  have  values  that  will 
lead  them,  and  us.  in  that  direction. 

Aktonia.  I  am  more  doubtful  about  the 
future,  both  because  of  the  war  and  from 
our  personal  experience.  During  those  years 
after  our  return  to  the  States,  the  confUcts 
about  what  was  most  Important  to  me  were 
at  times  almost  beyond  bearing.  You  en- 
couraged me  to  express  my  convictions  about 
the  war  and  to  protest  and  demonstrate.  I 
think  you  saw  In  my  doing  so  one  outlet 
for  Java  own  misgivings.  But  my  uncertain- 
ty about  antiwar  protest,  my  loyalty  to  you 
and  my  question  about  whether  we,  as  a 
couple,  could  withstand  these  contradlcUons 
were  not  easy  to  Uve  with.  It  was  aU  very 
well  for  me  to  know  that  you  were  as  angry 
and  discouraged  as  I  was,  but  it  was  much 
harder  to  expUln  that  to  friends  who  thought 
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of  you  as  part  of  Vietnam  policymaking.  It 
was  hard  even  to  persuade  myself  when  I 
hardly  saw  you,  when  work  and  (I  often 
felt)  prestige  came  before  me  and  your  chil- 
dren. 

As  my  views  about  Vietnam  changed,  so 
did  my  views  about  myself.  As  I  gained  the 
confidence  to  accept  my  own  reactions  about 
om:  Govermnent  and  Vietnam,  so  I  gained 
the  confidence  to  accept  myself  as  having 
a  role  In  life  Independent  of  and  as  Impor- 
tant as  yours.  My  interests  In  education  and 
my  work  with  schools  have  resumed.  My 
photography  work  gives  me  enormous  per- 
sonal satisfaction  and  fulfillment  (as  well 
as  an  acceptable  answer  these  days  when 
asked  that  Irritating  dinner  party  question- 
by  men  and  women — "Do  you  do  any- 
thing?";. And  I  enjoy  and  value  mv  family 
as  I  know  yoti  do. 

There  Is  no  qtiestlon  that  I  have  been 
scaiTed  by  the  last  15  years,  and  by  Viet- 
nam. My  faith  in  our  country  and  her  lead- 
•rs — which  may  have  been  too  naive  to  be- 
gin with— has  turned  to  distrust  and  skeptl- 
Clnm.  I  have  always  been  an  optimist  about 
people.  But  I  am  not  an  optimist  about  the 
ability  of  people  to  handle  the  kind  of 
power  that  Is  possible  In  America  today. 

This  Is  where  I  think  we  still  differ.  I  am 
fearful  of  power  even  when  It  Is  used  v  ith 
the  best  of  intentions,  with  the  highest  of 
moral  values.  We  went  to  Vletnr.m  with  great 
Idealism,  and  yet  we  now  know  how  mis- 
guided we  were,  hov/  e..8ily  led  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  times.  I  don't  feel  that  the  ques- 
tion is  so  much  what  Is  our  responsibility  In 
the  world,  as  it  Is,  how  much  Is  our  business'' 
The  assiunptlon  that  we  can  deal  with  or 
even  ameliorate  the  crises  of  the  world  when 
we  have  so  much  dirtsion  among  ourselves 
Is  wi-ong  to  me. 

I  wish  I  had  your  faith.  But  I  am  skeptical 
about  the  possibility  of  a  progressive  Amer- 
ican role.  We  Americans  do  not  know  our- 
Klves.  We  don't  know  or  agree  on  what  we 
should  do  ourselves;  so  how  can  we  begin  to 
show  others?  Vietnam  has  numbed  us  and 
divided  us,  and  divided  us  without  maklnc 
us  wiser. 

I  have  a  77-year-old  aunt,  a  dear  gentle 
lady  who  has  been  a  pacifist  all  her  life  In 
January,  1973.  she  came  to  Washington  to 
demonstrate  with  the  Friends  and  many  oth- 
ers against  the  Christmas  bombing  of  Hanoi 
I  went  with  her.  We  marched  and  we  sang 
and  we  grieved  over  the  devastation  of  the 
city  and  Its  people.  We  nearly  got  arrested 
as  we  demanded  to  be  seen  and  heard  bv 
Senator  Hugh  Scott.  We  knew  what  we  had 
to  do  and  we  knew  we  were  right. 

This  January,  my  aunt  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  "celebrate"  the  second  annlversarv 
of  the  signing  of  the  Paris  accords  and  to 
make  protest  against  the  sending  of  more  aid 
to  Vietnam.  Again  I  Joined  her.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  were  to  meet  for  another  rallv 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  But  when  I  ar- 
rived I  found  I  was  too  early.  Instead  of  the 
American  antl-aW  group.  I  watched  an  emo- 
tional group  of  South  Vietnamese,  standing 
and  pleading  for  a  chance  for  their  people 
to  continue  fighting,  to  save  their  children 
The  cynics  around  me  said  they  were  students 
who  wanted  to  keep  theh:  visas.  There  was 
perhap.s  some  truth  in  this. 

Nearby,  also,  was  another  group:  Amer- 
icans who  were  demonstrating  for  continued 
aid.  for  the  restoration  of  America's  "credl- 
bUity'  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  There  was 
no  communication  between  these  two  groups 
Something  m  the  atmosphere.  In  my  mood 
and  In  the  situation  left  me  shaken.  I  still 
believed  tliat  American  aid  should  cease  as 
it  would  only  prolong  the  killing  on  both 
sides.  But  I  could  not  stay  and  watch  these 
people,  to  be  followed  by  another  group  of 
Americans  who  would  also  be  sure  they  knew 
what  was  right. 

I  left.  My  aunt.  In  her  clearer  convictions, 
had  to  demonstrate  alone  that  day. 


THE  MARIANA  ISLANDS 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  anniversary  of  our  independence, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Daily  News  pub- 
lished a  column  by  Don  Graff  comment- 
ing on  the  fact  that  "Manifest  Destiny, 
the  irresistible  force  that  devoured  a 
continent."  is  "alive  and  twitching  out 
there  in  the  Pacific."  The  point  at  issue 
is  the  White  House's  plan  to  take  over 
the  Mariana  Islands  as  a  new  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  our  almost  two  hundred  years 
of  national  experience  has  taught  us 
that  conquest  is  not  the  best  way  to  ab- 
sorb foreign  lands.  Lands  once  conquered 
are  now  mostly  given  over  to  their  citi- 
zens, but  we  are  now  beginning  a  new 
type  territorial  acquisition.  We  do  not 
plan  to  gather  in  the  Marianas  through 
force  or  even  purchase.  Instead,  the  ad- 
ministration has  decided  it  best  to  buy 
the  population  of  the  islands  with 
promises  of  U.S.  taxpayer-financed 
prosperity. 

While  this  approach  cannot  be  faulted 
as  particularly  unethical,  it  can  and 
should  be  criticized  because  the  White 
House  has  already  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  absorbing  the  Marianas  with- 
out consulting  the  American  people  or 
their  elected  representatives.  Only  now 
will  Congress  be  asked  what  it  thinks  of 
the  principles  and  the  costs  involved. 
Unfortunately,  we  may  be  given  very 
little  choice  apart  from  rubberstamping 
what  the  President's  men  have  done.  We 
will  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  we  now  have 
a  commitment  that  must  be  honored. 

Perhaps  in  the  matter  of  Marianas 
acquisition  Congress  will  do  the  thorough 
analysis  of  military  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic factors  such  a  di-astic  change  of 
policy  requires.  If  it  does  not,  once  more 
the  White  House  will  be  using  Congress 
instead  of  recognizing  it  as  a  partner  in 
policymaking  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  article  on  the 
Marianas  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

••M.\NiFEST  Destiny"  m  the  Westebn  Pacific 
(By  Don  Graff) 
With  most  of  us  not  even  looking,  the 
United  States  Is  in  the  process  of  plckmg  up 
a  few  addltiontd  square  miles. 

Not  many — 246,  to  be  exact.  And  these  di- 
vided among  14  islands  stretching  across  500 
nUles  of  open  Western  Pacific. 

They  are  the  Northern  Marianas,  since 
World  War  II  a  United  Nations  Trust  Ter- 
ritory under  U.S.  administration  whose  vot- 
ers— 4,000-plus  of  them — have  now  opted  In 
a  plebiscite  for  commonwealth  status  "In 
political  union  with  the  United  States." 

The  Marianas  people  may  have  spoken,  but 
the  vote  is  only  a  first  step  in  what  could 
stm  be  a  lengthy  and  complicated  process  of 
ratification.  Next  must  come  presidential  and 
congressional  approval  and,  eventually,  U.N. 
Security  Council  agreement  to  dissolution  of 
the  trusteeship  and  transfer  of  fuU  sover- 
eignty to  the  U.S.  When  and  If  all  this  comes 
to  pass,  arotmd  1980  as  expected.  It  wlU  mark 
the  first  major  VB.  territorial  acquisition 
since  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  1917. 
A  glance  at  the  state  of  the  Islands  today 
might  raise  questions  as  to  why  tte  Marl- 
anas  would  want  closer  association.  Claimed 
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by  Magellan  for  Spain  In  1521,  the  Marianas 
(with  the  exception  of  Guam,  a  U.S.  pos- 
session since  the  Spanish-American  war) 
were  held  successively  by  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan before  passing  to  the  U.S.  through  con- 
quest In  the  closing  months  of  the  Pacific 
war. 

The  names  of  the  major  islands — Saipan, 
taken  by  storm  In  1944,  and  Tinian,  base  for 
the  saturation  bombing  of  Japan — still  evoke 
the  island-hopping  course  of  that  confilct. 

Liberation,  U.S.  style,  has  turned  out  to  be 
something  less  than  happiness  ever  after  for 
the  14,000  Marianans.  however.  Under  previ- 
ous rulers,  the  Islands  at  least  had  a  func- 
tioning If  primitive  economy,  based  on  sugar 
cane  and  copra.  Under  U.S.  administration, 
agriculture  has  deteriorated  and  the  econ- 
omy is  fueled  primarily  by  flO-mllllon-plus 
that  Washington  pumps  Into  the  Islands  an- 
nually. Saipan  has  been  described  by  some 
resident  Americans  as  "an  island  slum." 

Washington's  pump-priming  is  probably 
what  most  voters  had  In  mind  in  favoring 
commonwealth.  Once  legally  inside  the  Un- 
ion, the  Islands  will  be  eligible  for  a  full 
range  of  federal  aid  programs  from  Medicaid 
to  mortgage  insurance.  Direct  U.S.  expendi- 
ture m  the  islands  Is  also  expected  to  go  up 
to  $14  million  annually,  a  clear  doUars-and- 
cents  gain  for  the  Marianans.  On  paper,  at 
least. 

This  raises  the  question,  however,  of  why 
the  U.S.  should  want  to  shell  out  even  more 
on  an  existing  economic  liability.  The  an- 
swer Is  geography.  Five  thousand  miles  from 
California,  the  Marianas  are  only  1,500  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Asia.  Tinian,  already  open- 
ly earmarked  for  major  troop  faculties  and 
potentially  an  air  base,  would  replace  Oki- 
nawa and  various  U.S.  footholds  in  allied 
countries  on  Asia's  fringe.  There  would  be 
no  question  of  a  host  government  changing 
heart  and  policy  and  kindly  asking  U.S. 
forces  to  depart. 

The  military  advantages  are  cheap  at  many 
times  the  price  in  Pentagon  eyes.  They  are 
also  obvious  to  other  eyes.  Which  may  make 
Security  Council  acquiescence,  necessarily  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  something  more  than  an 
automatic  formality. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  prize  in  question 
already  firmly  under  U.S.  control,  opposition 
is  unlikely  to  develop  into  an  immovable  ob- 
ject. 

And  If  anyone  should  ask  whatever  be- 
came of  Manifest  Destiny,  the  Irresistible 
force  that  once  devoured  a  continent.  It 
seems  to  be  alive  and  twitching  out  there 
in  the  far  Pacific. 


THE  MARIANAS  TAKEOVER 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Ml".  President, 
although  the  White  House  and  a  selected 
circle  of  its  friends  in  Congress  have 
hoped  to  conceal  from  the  American  peo- 
ple the  significance  of  plans  to  dismember 
our  Trust  Territory  in  the  Pacific  and  to 
create  an  expensive  military  colony  in  the 
Mariana  Islands,  the  nation's  press  has 
done  its  jobs  of  alerting  us  to  the  real 
problems  we  face. 

Yet  another  example  of  responsible 
journalism  on  the  subject  of  the  possible 
pitfalls  awaiting  the  taxpayer  appeared 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  Simday,  June  29,  1975.  The 
commentary  contains  a  warning  that  the 
Congress  should  not  be  stampeded  into 
allowing  the  White  House  and  the  Penta- 
gon to  make  new  Pacific  policies.  If  Con- 
gress Is  serious  about  it«  Constitutional 
responsibilities,  the  Marianas  takeover  Is 
a  perfect  opportunity  to  ask  the  ques- 


tions that  should  have  been  sisked  in  re- 
spect to  the  many  woildwide  "commit- 
ments" this  and  earlier  administrations 
have  made  in  our  name  and  at  our  ex- 
pense but  without  our  participation. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  accept  its 
Constitutional  responsibilities  and  care- 
fully examine  the  militai-y,  diplomatic, 
and  economic  aspects  of  Micronesian  dis- 
memberment in  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

P1.ANTINC    THE    FLAG 

The  United  States  Is  poised  on  the  verge  of 
a  questionable  new  economic  and  military 
commitment  thousands  of  miles  overseas, 
without  as  yet  even  a  semblance  of  serious 
Congressional  consideration. 

By  executive  branch  decision  and  plan- 
ning, the  Mariana  Island  chain  of  the  west- 
ern Pacific  has  been  offered  commonwealth 
status  under  the  formal  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  If  carried  through,  this  would 
become  the  first  territorial  annexation  by 
this  country  since  1925. 

Even  If  such  a  historic  transaction  were 
straightforward  and  without  controversy,  it 
would  have  seemed  proper  for  the  Congress 
to  be  consulted  and  mvolved  from  the  early 
plannmg  stages.  As  it  happens,  the  proposed 
annexation  of  the  Marianas  is  far  from 
straightforward  and  it  is  surrounded  by  con- 
troversy. 

The  United  States  may  already  be  in  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations  In  drawing  a 
political  separation  between  the  Northern 
Marianas  and  the  broader  Micronesia  Trust 
Territory,  which  the  U.N.  assigned  as  a  single 
unit  to  United  States  administration  in  1948. 
As  local  authorities  across  Micronesia  began 
to  agitate  for  eventual  independence,  the 
United  States  singled  out  the  more  docile 
Marianas  for  special  treatment.  American 
negotiators  agreed  to  provide  some  $140  mil- 
lion In  development  funds  annually  for  seven 
years,  announced  plans  for  a  lucrative  new 
naval  base  and  presented  the  islands'  15,000 
residents  with  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  choice.  A 
plebiscite  this  month  produced  the  expected 
result,  a  vote  of  nearly  80  per  cent  Ui  favor 
of  commonwealth  status  and  the  prospect  of 
becommg  United  States  citizens. 

The  strategic  reasons  for  extending  United 
States  sovereignty  deep  into  the  Pacific,  3,300 
miles  west  of  HawaU  and  alongside  the  estab- 
lished base  at  Guam,  may  have  merit — but 
this  may  weU  be  vitiated  by  the  Increased 
responsiblUties  and  exposure.  That  is  a  de- 
cision which  the  Pentagon  or  the  White 
House  cannot  be  allowed  to  make  on  their 
own. 

When  all  the  relevant  decisions  are  finally 
submitted  to  Congress,  as  President  Ford  said 
they  wiU  be  soon,  legislators  need  feel  no 
obligation  to  give  the  rubber-stamp  approval 
that  Is  apparently  expected  of  them.  Here 
Is  one  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider carefully  a  possible  new  American  com. 
mitment  In  all  Its  implications — political, 
economic  and  military — before  discovering  a 
fait  accompli. 


DISSENTING  VOICES  PROM  THE 
MARIANAS 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  reported  in  the  press  on 
Saif>an  and  Guam  that  President  Ford's 
special  Ambassador,  Hayden  Williams, 
who  negotiated  the  acquisition  of  fhe 
Marianas  by  the  United  States  with  a 
hand-picked  group  of  Islanders,  has  said 


both  before  and  after  last  month's  pleb- 
iscite that  the  covenant,  basically  a  list 
of  commitments  for  money  to  be  put  up 
by  the  American  taxpayer,  cannot  and 
will  not  be  changed.  Of  course.  Ambas- 
sador Williams'  comments  can  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  his  belief  that  Congress 
will  act  as  a  rubbei-stamp  for  another 
White  House  arrangement,  but  they  are 
disturbing  for  other  reasons. 

I  have  been  receiving  complaints  from 
Marianas  citizens  who  value  their  tra- 
ditions and  who  hope  for  their  inde- 
pendence that  Mr.  Williams'  no-change 
promise  should  not  be  uncritically  ac- 
cepted by  Congress.  Some  point  out  that 
the  plebiscite  on  the  covenant  was  a  rush 
job,  that  the  "education  campaign"  paid 
for  by  the  American  people  was  far  from 
impartial  and  that  many  islanders  have 
no  idea  of  what  their  acquisition  as  an 
American  colony  will  mean  to  them  nnd 
their  children. 

One  example  of  the  type  of  letter  I 
have  been  receiving  from  the  Marianas 
is  from  Egredino  M.  Jones,  a  member  of 
the  Saipan  Municipal  Council.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow.s : 

Twenty-Fifth    Saipan 

Municipal    Cotmcn., 
Saipnn.  Mariana  Islands,  June  30,  1975. 
Senator  Gary  W.  Hart, 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  As  a  concerned  elected 
leader  from  the  Northern  Marianas  District 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  signed 
Covenant  which  took  place  on  February  15, 
1975.  It  establishes  the  political  relationship 
between  the  Northern  Marianas  District  and 
the  United  States.  A  plebiscite  was  conducted 
four  (4)  months  later  following  the  signing 
of  the  Covenant.  The  result  reveals  that 
78.9%  of  the  total  votes  cast  voted  In  favor 
of  the  Covenant. 

The  plebiscite  was  conducted  in  a  very 
rush  manner  giving  us  very  limited  time  to 
conduct  a  good  and  impartial  political  edu- 
cation. In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the 
Covenant  are  very  technical  In  view  of  the 
level  of  education  which  very  few  of  us  are 
readily  equipped  to  understand  the  terms 
and  their  implications. 

In  spite  of  the  plebiscite's  result  there  are 
indications  from  our  younger  generation 
that  renegfotlatlon  should  take  place.  Such 
major  concerns  for  renegotiation  are  Articles 
I,  n,  rv,  and  VIII  In  the  signed  and  approved 
Covenant. 

Many  of  us  here  don't  see  any  reason  at 
all  why  should  there  be  no  renegotiation  as 
stated  by  Ambassador  Franklin  Hayden  Wil- 
liams and  the  Marianas  Political  Status  Com- 
mission over  the  news  media  here  prior  to 
the  plebiscite  on  June  17.  We  agree  to  what 
many  of  yotir  constituents  there  indicated  in 
their  letters  to  me  that  "In  order  to  estab- 
lish a  good  political  relationship  between 
the  Northern  Marianas  District  and  the  U.S. 
the  door  for  renegotiation  should  never  be 
closed." 

My  constituents  joined  me  In  respectfully 
requesting  that  you  kindly  and  favorably 
consider  our  request  for  a  renegotiation  on 
the  signed  Covenant. 

In  conclusion,  my  constituents  Joined  me 

In  extending  a  big  appreciation  for  your  time 

you   provide    tia   today.   I   i^preciate    very 

much  any  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Egkedino  M.  Jones. 
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EDITOR  RETURNS  REBATE  CHECKS 
TO  UNCLE  SAM 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  friend, 
David  Dear,  is  a  citizen  who  understands 
arithmetic,  economics,  and  sound  busi- 
ness practices.  Therefore,  he  knows  the 
foUy  of  the  Federal  deficit  financing 
■nhich,  during  the  past  4  decades,  has 
pushed  the  Federal  debt  far  beyond  the 
half-trillion-doUar  mark. 

Mr.  Dear  is  president  of  Dear  Publica- 
tion Sc  Radio,  Inc.,  which  owtis  and  oper- 
ates  eight  newspapers  around  the  coun- 
tiT.  two  of  which  are  in  my  State.  They 
are  the  Elizabech  City.  N.C..  Daily  Ad- 
vance and  the  Hartford,  N.C ,  Peroui- 
mans  Weeklj-. 

The  other  da^-,  Mr.  Dear  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  column,  written  by  Mi-.  Alex  H 
Washburn,  entitled  'Our  Daily  Bread- 
in  the  Hope,  Ark.,  Stai-.  When  Senators 
read  Mr.  Washburn's  column,  many  of 
us  will  join  in  saluting  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Washburn's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

EoiToa  Hetirns  Rebate  Checks  to 

Uncle  Sam 
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^K.  K*^,^l?««™*^^""y  ^  Washington  at 
which  3,000  people  gathered  to  discuss 
probe,  analj-ze,  and  argue  about  the 
luture.  more  specifically,  the  last  quarter 
of  this  century.  The  forum  was  the  Sec- 
ond General  Assembly  of  the  World  Fu- 
ture Society,  an  organization  which  has 
grown  in  the  9  years  to  over  16,000 
members. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  rapid  growth 
in  membership  and  attendance  at  the 
assembly— the  first  assembly  in  1971 
drew  only  7  people— was  summed  up  by 
Edward  Comish.  the  Society's  President: 

This  shows  that  people  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  we  must  deal  with  the 
luture  in  a  serious,  thoughtful  and  creative 
«ay.  We  cannot  go  on  letting  the  future  Jusi 
happen  to  us. 
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I  am  taking  a  long  last  look  at  two  U  S 
Treasury  checks  In  my  name  totaling  $163  67 
On©  18  for  $118.67,  being  the  rebate  on  my 
income  tax:  the  other  Is  the  tSO  special  pay- 
ment to  citizens  drawing  Social  Security 
(I  am  75).  ^ 

I  am  teklng  a  last  look  at  these  checks 
because  today  I  am  returning  them  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  at  Austin,  Texas 
along  with  a  copy  of  this  editorial. 

Call  It  conscience  U  you  wUl,  but  having 
flayed  our  prodigal  and  Immoral  federal  gov- 
ernment ever  aince  the  second  P.  D.  Roosevelt 
admlnlst«tlon  tat  running  up  a  monstrous 
public  debt,  I  feel  that  to  accept  these  checks 
woiUd  make  me  a  party  to  an  Impending 
bankruptcy  of  America.  ^ 

My  gesture  may  be  a  f  utUe  one.  But  I  stand 
on  the  same  principle  that  caused  me,  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  to  attack,  and  circulate 
?.^  A^""^  against  the  construction  of  Hopes 
$400,000  federal  building  and  poet  offlcTl 
held  up  construction  for  a  year,  but  the  fed- 
erals flnauy  built  It  anyway— and  America 
still  owes  the  »400,000.  "^^ru* 

If  mine  be  a  study  in  futUlty,  then  let  It 
be  said  that  1  told  the  truth  to  our  pwm^ 
when  the  truth  was  harsh  and  unpo^uJ^ 
Today  the  Congress  la  preparlnz  to  rai^^ 

f'^^"^.  '"^  *■*  •5"^'  ''^1°'^  congress^ 
to  do  this,  because  otherwise  the  limit  would 
revert  to  Its  permanent  level  of  »400  billion— 
and  the  public  debt  Is  already  far  above  that 
To  spend  money— particularly  government 
money— Is  popular.  But  the  so-caUed  "lib- 
erals who  are  running  up  a  big  debt  are 
actually  selling  out  our  country  to  the  rich 
M.^,  T^'*^..*^'  ^^8;  portion  of  the  public 
thM,^^,*^'  "''^  «»'  *^°"™'-  Who  el^  has 

^n^^      K°'  ™°°*y  *°  ^^^^  ^^«»  government 
cornea  a-borroivlng? 

r^i^Tr^*^'  *!  *  spokesman  for  the  forgotten 
middle  elaaa  of  our  nation  I  am  returning  to 
government  the  Ill-gotten  loot  they  »nt 
me— a  reminder  that  In  our  United  States 
there  are  stlU  some  citizens  who  can't  be 
bought." 

THE  WORLD  FUTURE  SOCIETY 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
port today  the  hlghUghts  of  a  confer- 


I  like  that  statement.  It  captures  the 
^irlt  in  which  I  introduced  with  Senator 
Javits  tiie  Balanced  Growth  and  Na- 
Uonal  Economic  Planning  Act  of  1975 
People  today  are  aware  that  many  rapidly 
changing  trends  and  forces  directly  af- 
fect their  lives,  forces  whose  consequences 
need  to  be  analyzed  and  better  antici- 
pated so  that  plans  can  be  made  to  avoid 
recuiTing  crises.  This  is  why  I  applaud 
the  work  of  the  World  Future  Society 
which  was  established  to  support  the 
work  of  those  whose  Ufes  work  is  both 
forecasting  future  trends  and  discussing 
the  implications,  as  well  as  those  helping 
to  establish  the  specific  ways  in  which 
this  can  better  be  done. 

One  point  was  made  dramatically 
clear  at  the  assembly  there  is  no  lack 
of  Ideas  on  what  the  future  will  be  like 
or  what  it  should  be  like.  Some  may  view 
this  as  the  inevitable  result  when  a  so- 
ciety attempts  to  peer  into  the  future  and 
COTiclude:  "What's  the  use  of  domg  this 
when  so  many  conflicting  viewpoints  re- 
sult?' I  do  not  take  this  attitude.  I  view 
the  diversity  of  opinions  and  forecasts 
as  a  healthy  and  necessary  first  step  in 
the  emerging  debate  on  the  future  of 
the  United  States.  In  a  country  so  his- 
torically diverse  as  ours,  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  unanimity  In  views  on  fu- 
ture developments. 

This  diversity  will  come  through  quite 
strongly  as  I  point  out  some  of  the 
major  points  raised  at  the  conference  I 
am  presenting  these  so  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  others  may 
be  informed  of  some  viewpoints  which  are 
quite  chaUenging  In  their  portrayal  of  a 
future  much  different  than  the  last  quar- 
ter century.  With  an  assembly  that  had 
more  than  300  speakers,  obviously  all,  not 
even  most,  views  can  be  represented.  My 
apologies  go  to  those  whose  views  are  not 
adequatelj'  captured  in  the  foUowlng 
summary. 

Tlie  opening  plenary  session  consisted 
of  a  panel  of  leading  futurists.  Certainly 
among  the  most  well-known  futurists  is 
Herman  Kahn,  director  of  the  Hudson 
Institute.  Kahn  expounded  his  well- 
known  optimistic  view  of  the  future.  Be- 
ing known  as  an  optimist  myself.  I  share 
many  of  his  opinions.  However,  I  do  take 
exception  with  his  economic  perspective. 
He  dismisses  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion as  not  being  a  "murderous"  recession 
and  claims  that  "10  others  have  been 
worse."  His  support,  he  says,  is  that  the 


American  people  by  a  3  to  1  margin  feel 
that  inflation  is  worse  than  recession 

He  did  admit  that  there  were  two  ex- 
ceptions to  his  optimistic  world  view  nu- 
Clear  war  and  misunderstood  technology 
He  quickly  accentuated  the  positive  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  we  could  get  through 
a  random  list  of  50  problems  simply  bv 
our  enormous  surplus  of  technology  and 

^lof-  ^^'^  ^''  °^  *=°"^««'  «"  ^rea  of  great 
debate  and  one  which  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  is  carefully  studying 

.io^o  V  ^«i:'"a".  the  director  of  the  So- 
cial Policy  Research  Center  at  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  presented  quite 
a  different  perspective.  He  first  cited 
three  fundamental  characteristics  of  in- 
dustrial   society:    the    industrialization 
process  itself;  the  interconnections  be- 
tween science,  knowledge,  and  technol- 
ogy: and  the  fact  that  the  future  Is  un- 
planned. These  characteristics  have  led 
to  five  conditions  of  present  American 
society:  First,  a  new  scarcity— of  space 
water,  habitable  land,  and  the  environ-' 
merits    asshnilative    capacity,    and    so 
rorth;  second,  we  no  longer  need  full  em- 
ployment for  production  because  produc- 
tion needs  can  be  met  by  such  a  small 
percentage  of  the  work  force;  third   a 
dependence  on  insUtutions  instead  of  the 
family  or  the  individual— with  a  major 
consequence  being  the  impotence  of  the 
poor;  and  fifth,  alienation.  Because  of 
these  conditions,  he  said  that  two  basic 

m^,"rS^  «°'  ^^^^^  research  which 
must  be  followed  are  that  we  must  view 
society  as  a  whole  organism,  and  that 
goals  must  be  established  and  subjected 
to  dilemma  resolution. 

Daniel  BeU,  the  Harvard  sociologist 
and  author  of  the  very  popular  book 
.w  ®..  ^?°?"i«^  °'  Post-Industrial  So- 
ciety 'stated  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
talk  that  society  Is  not  an  organism  or 
whole  system.  Rather,  society  should  be 
Viewed  as  a  composite  of  different  reahns 
each  with  different  rhythms  of  change 
Three  principal  realms  he  cited  are  the 
techmcal-economlc,  the  political,  and  the 
cultural. 

The  changeover  to  a  postindus trial 
society  he  said,  takes  place  in  the  first 
Of  these.  For  example,  the  changes  in- 
volved m  moving  from  a  railway  age  to 
an  auto  age  to  a  telecommunications  age 
are  not  changes  in  aU  of  society,  but  in 
this  realm.  The  emphasis  here  Is  on  orga- 
nizational forms  which  stem  from  what 
he  terms  the  "axial  principles"  of  effi- 
ciency and  maximlzaUon.  The  main  con- 
straint to  these  principles  are  the  demo- 
graphic resource  ratios. 

After  briefly  mentioning  the  realm  of 
culture,  he  addressed  the  poUtical  realm 
where  he  claimed  a  very  fundamental 
change  had  taken  place.  His  thesis, 
which  is  quite  provocative  but  important 
enough  to  be  subject  to  carefuUy  rea- 
soned debate,  is  that  we  have  experienced 
the  end  to  American  exceptionalism. 
This  included  the  notion  that  the  United 
States  was  different  from  other  past  ma- 
jor powers  because  we  had  ushered  in  a 
"new  order  of  the  ages."  which  by  the 
way  is  printed  on  the  back  of  our  dollar 
bill.  He  went  on  to  cite  three  areas  which 
had  set  the  United  States  apart,  but  are 
now  gone:  our  insulation  by  space  from 
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other  countries,  our  unique  political  sys- 
tem and  our  powerful  economic  machine. 
I  trust  that  these  three  areas,  and  their 
implications  to  the  extent  they  are  true, 
will  be  closely  examined. 


for  it  reflected  the  deep,  imderlyhig  feel- 
ings of  many  of  the  delegates.  These  feel- 
ings were  in  reaction  to  the  facets  of  the 
conference  structure,  which  was  criti- 
cized for  being  dominated  by  American, 


Rov  Amara.  president  of  Institute  for    white,  male  experts  who  told  the  dele 


the  Future  took  a  more  global  perspec- 
tive, which  again  was  quite  challenging 
to  traditional  thought.  He  stated  that 
there  would  arise  three  new  groupings  of 
countries.  One  is  the  "haves,"  which  will 
be  quite  independent  and  therefore  con- 
servative in  drawing  back  into  their 
nests,  so  to  speak.  Included  in  this  group 
are  such  countries  as  the  United  States, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Australia,  Canada  and  Brazil. 

The  second  group  are  the  "have- 
somes."  They  will  be  characterized  by 
interdependence  and  could  join  in  many 
economic  alliances.  They  will  have  an  in- 
creasing world  influence  as  they  exploit 
efiQciencies  from  economies  of  scale  and 
specialization.  Amara  includes  in  this 
group  such  countries  as  Iran,  France, 
Germany,  Japan,  Nigeria,  the  West  Afri- 
can states,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Chile,  et 
cetera. 

The  final  group  is  the  "have  littles." 
These  countries,  poor  in  resources  and 
experiencing  rapid  population  growth, 
are  the  most  unstable  and  the  countries 
where  the  most  drastic  changes  are  likely 
to  occur.  Such  countries  as  Bangladesh, 
Pakistan,  Ethiopia.  Uganda  and  Chad  fit 
into  this  category. 

John  McHale,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  futurists'  futurist,  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Integrative  Studies  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Bing- 
hamton,  had  as  an  essential  theme  that 
human  constraints  could  prove  to  be 
more  influential  than  physical  con- 
straints. Human  arrangements  rather 
than  physical  means  will  be  important  in 
meeting  the  major  crisis  we  will  be  fac- 
ing in  the  area  of  distribution  and  equity. 
Thus,  our  overall  new  future  crisis  will  be 
an  Institutional  crisis. 

The  plenary  session  on  the  second  day 
followed  up  on  these  "prospects  for  hu- 
manity during  the  next  quarter  century" 
by  examining  the  theme:  "strategies  for 
achieving  a  desirable  future."  Leonard 
Lecht,  the  director  of  the  Special  Projects 
Research  for  The  Conference  Board,  said 
that  all  problems  ultimately  raise  the 
question  of  priorities  and  that  there  has 
been  a  shift  in  our  priorities  with  three 
major  developments:  first,  areas  con- 
cerned with  our  international  posture  are 
receiving  less  emphasis;  second,  we  are 
moving  backward  in  our  urban  develop- 
ment; and  third,  social  services  are  esca- 
lating rapidly.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  he 
pointed  out  that  the  area  of  priorities 
raises  the  question  of  national  planning 
and  the  need  to  focus  on  a  national 
agenda  for  the  future.  Important  com- 
ponents of  such  an  agenda  would  be  a 
look  at  what  resources  are  likely  to  be, 
what  the  gaps  are,  what  we  can  afford  to 
do  that  we  did  not  think  we  could  and 
finally,  where  bottlenecks  exist  to  pre- 
vent action. 

Another  of  the  six  speakers  during  this 
session  was  Hazel  Henderson,  a  free- 
lance author  and  social  critic.  Her  talk, 
which  received  the  only  standing  ova- 
tion, was  a  focal  point  of  the  conference 


gates  their  thoughts  with  little  direct 
interaction.  The  result  of  this  viewpoint 
was  the  formation  of  an  alternative  plen- 
ary session  the  following  day  which 
focused  on  incorporating  human  values 
into  futures  research  and  which  utilized 
small  group  participation  to  obtain  the 
delegates'  opinions. 

I  view  this  dissent  and  resulting  action 
as  a  healthy  sign,  first  that  many  indi- 
viduals are  deeply  concerned  about  how 
human  values  will  shape  our  future,  and 
second,  that  the  conference  was  flexi- 
ble enough  to  allow  this  alternative  de- 
velopment to  occur  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly.  The  fundamental  contention 
that  technocrats  must  not  be  allowed  to 
direct  our  future  is  a  critical  one  that 
must  be  critically  addressed  during  the 
upcoming  debate  on  national  economic 
planning.  Certainly  we  need  the  work  of 
the  experts,  but  the  limits  on  their  role 
must  be  carefully  prescribed. 

A  key  speaker  at  the  final  plenary  ses- 
sion was  Alvin  Toffler,  author  of  "Future 
Shock"  and  other  works.  He  said  that  in 
his  travels,  he  has  noticed  two  funda- 
mental shifts  occurring.  One  is  that 
Americans  are  tired  of  "lurching"  into 
the  future,  sometimes  referred  to  as  man- 
agement by  crisis.  He  felt  that  there  was 
a  definite  shift  taking  place  from  anti- 
planning  to  preplanning  and  that  in  this 
area,  the  people  were  ahead  of  the  poli- 
ticians. 

The  second  shift  is  the  emergence  of  a 
profound  dissatisfaction  stemming  from 
the  fact  that  people  do  not  feel  in  con- 
trol of  the  major  institutions  and  more 
basically,  feel  quite  alienated  from  them. 
Certainly,  those  in  government  are  well 
aware  of  this  lack  of  confidence,  but  it 
is  also  true  in  many  cases  for  big  busi- 
nesses and  even  big  labor  unions. 

These  shifts  would  not  lead  to  the 
breakdown  of  capitalism,  but  are  part  of 
the  "general  crisis  of  industrial  society." 
By  this  he  means  that  the  structure  we 
now  have  for  stabilizing  the  economy  is 
outdated,  for  it  was  designed  at  a  time 
v.'hen  such  things  as  Eurodollars  and 
multinational  corporations  did  not  exist 
and  when  traditions  were  more  uniform. 
A  fundamental  feature  of  the  crisis  is  the 
shift  from  Industrialized  standardiza- 
tion and  homogeneity  to  superindustrial 
diversity  and  heterogeneity. 

Toffler's  principal  answer  is  that  we 
need  planning,  but  of  a  radically  dif- 
ferent nature.  Rather  than  an  emphasis 
on  national  planning,  we  need  to  look 
more  closely  at  subnational  planning 
which  would  allow  for  much  greater  par- 
ticipation, as  well  as  providing  for  trans- 
national inputs  into  the  process  in  an  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world.  Second, 
he  feels  that  planning  should  not  be 
just  economic  planning,  for  economics 
is  not  an  airtight  discipline.  This  does 
not  mean  we  do  not  need  experts,  simply 
more  peripheral  vision.  This  would  In- 
volve a  shift  from  bureaucratic,  pyrami- 
dal forms  into  a  network  system  which 
he  calls  "anticipatory  democracy." 


I  am  sure  that  the  spirit  of  diversity 
which  characterized  the  conference  has 
by  now  been  adequately  conveyed.  Many 
of  the  viewpoints  given  have  been  quite 
provocative  and  I  certainly  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  all  of  them.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  some  of  the  trends  cited  above  do 
contain  important  elements  of  truth  and 
that  some  of  tlie  prophecies  cited  will 
come  to  pass.  Thus,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  task  of  analyzing  and  debating 
these  points  quite  carefully  continue  and 
that  policymakers  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  long-term  Implications  of 
their  policies  and  how  these  can  be 
guided  to  better  serve  future  genera- 
tions. 


NEW  U.S.  STRATEGY  FOR  NUCLEAR 
WAR 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, July  20,  1975,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  concerning  the 
changing  nature  of  U.S.  strategy  with 
regard  to  nuclear  war.  George  C.  Wilson, 
the  well-respected  and  informative  au- 
thor, notes  that  the  shift  hi  U.S.  mili- 
tary strategy  may  very  well  bring  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war  closer  to  real- 
ity. The  article  raises  serious  questions 
as  to  the  current  direction  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  planning. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  U.S.  Strategy  for  Nuclear  War 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  Congressman  from  Michigan  took  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  Jan.  19.  1951,  to  demand 
that  the  White  House  and  State  Department 
let  the  U.S.  Air  Force  bomb  deep  inside  China 
to  help  American  troops  "pressed  to  the 
breaking  point"  In  Korea. 

"First  and  foremost."  he  said,  "we  ust 
boml  the  Chinese  Communist  supply  bases 
In  China  Itself  .  .  .  The  fallacy  of  fighting  the 
hordes  of  Asia  on  the  ground  la  obvious.  We 
are  bleeding  ourselves  to  death,  which  Is  Just 
what  Stalin  wants  us  to  do.  It  Is  utter  stupid- 
ity to  continue  such  a  policy  when  we  are 
not  fighting  with  both  fists." 

Back  then,  In  1951,  he  was  Rep.  Oerald  R. 
Ford,  an  obscure  Republican  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Today  he  Is  President  Ford — 
commander-in-chief  of  military  forces  that 
could  Incinerate  the  world  In  half  an  hour. 
He  talked  about  Korea  and  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican power  again,  as  President,  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

"Mr.  President,"  a  reporter  asked  him  at 
his  June  25  press  conference,  "let  me  Just 
ask  you  this  question  point  blank:  If  North 
Korea  attacked  South  Korea,  would  you  use 
nuclear  weapons  to  stop  that?" 

After  some  verbal  fencing,  the  President 
responded :  "I  am  not  either  confirming  It  or 
denying  It.  I  am  saying  we  have  the  forces 
and  they  wlU  be  used  in  our  national  Inter- 
est, as  they  should  be." 

While  Congressman  Ford  in  the  1960s  was 
complaining  about  restraints  on  American 
power,  a  Harvard  professor  was  calling  for 
more  Imaginative  use  of  our  A-bomt>8  and 
H-bombs.  In  1957,  the  professor  set  down  his 
thoughts  In  a  book  entitled  "Nuclear  Weap- 
ons and  Foreign  Policy."  He  argued  that  nu- 
clear weapons  could  be  used  without  crossing 
the  firebreak  separating  little  wars  from 
world  holocaust. 
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"With  proper  tactics,  nuclear  war  need 
not  be  as  destructive  as  It  appears  when  we 
think  of  It  In  terms  of  traditional  warfare," 
he  wrote. 

"Without  damage  to  our  Interest."  he  ar- 
gued, "we  could  announce  that  Soviet  sig- 
gression  would  be  resisted  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons if  necessary;  that  In  resisting  we  would 
not  use  more  than  500  kllotons  explosive 
power  xmless  the  enemy  »ised  them  first;  that 
we  would  use  'clean'  bombs  with  minimal 
fallout  effects  for  any  larger  explosive  equiva- 
lent unless  the  enemy  violated  the  under- 
standing; that  we  would  not  attack  the 
enemy  retaliatory  force  or  enemy  cities  lo- 
cated more  than  a  certain  distance  behind 
the  battle  zone  . . . 

"A  limited  nuclear  war  does  not  gxiarantee 
success  by  Itself,"  he  wrote,  "but  it  would 
xise  the  sociological,  technological  and  psy- 
chological advantages  of  the  United  States 
to  best  effect . . ." 

Back  then,  in  1957,  he  was  Prof.  Hemy  A. 
Kissinger,  executive  director  of  the  Harvard 
International  Seminar  and  a  strategist  con- 
fined to  consulting  the  government.  Today 
he  Is  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  maker  and 
implementer  of  government  policy,  staff  boss 
of  the  President's  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. In  those  Jobs,  he  has  signed  off  on 
changes  in  American  nuclear  war  strategy — 
with  some  concepts  reminiscent  of  the  ideas 
he  set  down  In  his  1957  book  and  amend- 
ed In  a  subsequent  study. 

Another  college  professor — this  one  an 
associate  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia — Joined  Kissinger  in  the 
1950s  in  theorizing  about  how  America  could 
use  Its  power  in  the  world  more  effectively. 

"We  have  not  reconciled  ourselves  emo- 
tionally to  the  need  for  the  continual  exer- 
cise of  power  to  protect  our  interests,"  this 
professor  wrote  In  a  book  published  in  1960 
and  entitled  "The  Political  Economy  of  Na- 
tional Security." 

He  contended  that  "we  must  become  ad- 
Justed  to  the  heavy  costs  of  limited  warfare 
as  a  condition  of  life  .  .  ." 

This  same  professor  later  devoted  full  time 
to  analyzing  military  strategy  as  director  of 
strategic  studies  of  the  Rand  Corp.  from 
1963  to  1969.  He  never  served  In  any  mili- 
tary service  himself  and  thus  was  denied 
the  chance  to  see  what  happens  to  many 
theories  in  actual  combat. 

Today  he  Is  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schleslnger — civilian  head  of  the  world's 
mightiest  military  establishment  and  adviser 
to  President  Ford,  both  as  defense  secretary 
and  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  Ford,  Kissinger  and  Schleslnger — who 
came  together  by  a  series  of  political  acci- 
dents— are  now  this  nation's  civilian  triad 
for  making  military  policy.  Their  past  state- 
ments portray  them  as  hawks,  believers  in 
using  American  military  power  forcefully — 
Including  setting  off  nuclear  weapons  on  a 
battlefield,  under  some  circumstances,  in  the 
common  belief  this  would  not  necessarily 
lead  to  imcontrolled  Incineration  of  the 
world. 

THINKING  THE  UNTHINKABLE 

The  extraordinary  willingness  of  these 
three  top  government  executives  to  think 
and  talk  about  the  unthinkable — nuclear 
war.  including  firing  the  first  "nuke  "—has 
aroused  concern  among  arms  control  special- 
ists in  this  country  and  drawn  fire  from  So- 
viet spokesmen  over  the  last  several  weeks. 

The  public  perception  has  been  that  nu- 
clefur  weapons  would  be  used  only  If  every- 
thing else  had  failed — the  American  or 
NATO  cause  appeared  almost  lost  or  Russia 
had  hit  us  first.  But  the  Pord-Klsslnger- 
Schleslnger  wUlingness  to  consider  nuclear 
war  controllable  has  resurrected  some  of  the 
old  scenarios  about  using  nukes  like  con- 
ventional artillery  on  the  battlefield.  Army 
theoreticians— to  the  disgust  of  some  battle- 
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hardened  officers  who  know  that  actual  com- 
bat Is  often  mass  confusion — are  holding 
secret  meetings  In  the  Pentagon  these  days, 
for  example,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  new 
nukes  that  destroy  only  the  target — nothing 
else.  'Zero  collateral  damage"  is  one  of  the 
buzz  phrases  used  by  this  once  "out"  group 
that  now  finds  itself  "in." 

Strategic  Air  Command  bomber  crews,  to 
cite  another  reaction  to  this  "nuclear  was 
can  be  small"  theory,  are  being  trained  to 
swing  their  sights  to  smaller  targets  in  Rus- 
sia, such  as  a  single  refinery  or  factory, 
rather  than  a  big  target  like  an  airfield  or 
missile  base  or  city. 

The  first  question  one  might  ask  about  all 
this  is  whether  there  is  anything  really  new 
in  what  our  governments  hawkish  triad  Is 
saying  and  doing  about  American  nuclear 
strategy?  Secondly,  U  there  are  changes  be- 
ing made  in  long-standing  American  stra- 
tegy, are  they  anything  to  worry  about?  The 
main  source  for  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion Is  Schleslnger,  whom  President  Ford  has 
let  explain  administration  policy  In  this 
area. 

There  is  indeed  something  new — as 
Schleslnger  himself  has  said  publicly  on  a 
number  of  recent  occasions.  These  are  a  few 
of  his  specific  statements  on  this  first  ques- 
tion of  newness  and  change,  listed  in  chron- 
ological order: 

"There  has  taken  place  ...  a  change  in 
the  strategies  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  hypothetical  employment  of  central 
strategy  as  it  were  .  .  ."  Jan.  10,  1974,  before 
the  Overseas  Writers  Association. 

"The  main  point  of  this  change  In  stra- 
tegic doctrine  is  to  Introduce  flexibility  and 
options  for  the  national  command  authori- 
ties so  they  may  deal  with  a  set  of  events 
without  being  forced  by  prior  planning  to 
make  a  decision  that  would  bring  about  a 
degree  of  devastation  that  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  United  States,  nor  our  allies 
.iround  the  world,  would  find  palatable  ..." 
April  4,  1974,  before  two  subcommittees  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

•The  change  In  targeting  doctrine  is,  of 
course,  both  broader  and  more  limited  than 
cotunterforce  attacks."  (Counterforce  is  the 
term  for  weapons  shot  at  the  other  side's 
missiles  and  bombers — his  mUltary  force  as 
dlBtlngulshed  from  his  cities.)  ".  .  .  The 
purpose  of  o\ir  changing  our  targeting  doc- 
trine has  been  to  enhance  deterrence  .  .  . 
A  major  change  which  results  from  the 
change  in  targeting  doctrine  is  that  we  are 
paying  much  more  attention  than  previously 
to  planning  for  the  possibility  of  these  kinds 
of  selective  strikes  we  have  been  talking 
about  .  .  ."  Sept.  11,  1974,  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Arms  Control  subcommit- 
tee. 

So  we  have  Schleslnger's  own  word  that 
there  is  something  new  In  American  nuclear 
doctrine — that  there  have  been  changes 
made,  even  though  some  Pentagon  officials 
are  still  reluctant  to  admit  it. 


TO   WOUND,   NOT  KILL 

The  basic  objective  of  the  changes  is  to 
let  the  President  aim  for  the  enemy's  ear  lobe, 
leg  or  arm  with  the  nations  nuclear  gim — 
not  Just  the  heart  or  other  vitals.  The  Pres- 
ident under  this  changed  strategy  could 
merely  wound  his  adversary — not  necessarilv 
kill  him. 

This  option  to  wound  rather  than  kill  could 
mean  that  in  a  war  the  President  would  give 
an  Army  colonel  permission  to  set  off  nu- 
clear mines  to  stop  Soviet  troops  marching 
toward  West  Germany;  order  a  B-52  boiler 
pilot  to  fire  one  of  his  SRAM  nuclear-tipped 
missiles  at  a  single  Russian  refinery  or  fac- 
tory; radio  a  submarine  skipper  to  shoot  a 
missile  at  a  Soviet  airfield;  approve  the 
laimch  of  a  few  Minuteman  ICBMs  to  knock 
out  the  communications  center  for  Soviet 
rocket  forces  without  hitting  cities  in  the 
process. 


Without  such  an  option  to  wound,  Schles- 
lnger argues  that  the  American  President 
might  be  afraid  to  fire  the  nuclear  gun  at  all 
Schleslnger  has  made  that  point  in  the  com- 
plex phrases  of  the  nuclear  strategist — a  spe- 
cialist sometimes  hard  to  understand: 

"The  point  is  that  we  should  deter  nuclear 
attacks  on  the  United  States  across  the  spec- 
trum" by  preparing  for  a  limited  nuclear  con- 
flict as  well  as  an  all-out  war.  "If  an  oppo- 
nent were  to  decide  that  we  would  be  self- 
deterred  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  lacked  adequate  response  options,  and 
if  an  opponent  were  a  risk  taker,  then  such 
a  selective  nuclear  attack  becomes  conceiv- 
able." 

Having  sold  this  strategy  to  President  Ford, 
with  the  help  of  Kissinger  or  at  least  his 
compliance,  the  defense  secretary  is  now  try- 
ing to  give  Americas  nuclear  forces  more  of 
a  wounding  capability  than  they  have  had  in 
the  past  as  well  as  a  killing  one.  For  the 
moment,  this  requires  tinkering  with  the 
mis.siles  and  bombers  we  already  have  rather 
than  building  new  ones.  The  idea  is  to  make 
these  weapons  more  selective,  more  accurate 
and  more  responsive  to  the  President's  com- 
mands. 

For  example,  before  Schleslnger  started  to 
implement  the  changes,  it  would  take  up  to 
24  hours  to  go  inside  a  Minuteman  III  long- 
range  missile  targeted  on  Russia  and  tinker 
with  its  brain — a  computer — so  it  would 
shoot  at  a  different  target  than  the  one  pre- 
viously programmed.  The  Air  Force  is  now 
installing  what  it  calls  a  command  data  buf- 
fer system  so  the  missile's  mechanical  brain 
can  be  washed  of  its  old  targets  and  re- 
instructed  within  36  minutes  to  hit  new  ones. 
The  men  making  the  change  would  no  longer 
have  to  go  inside  the  missile  sUo  Itself. 

Such  tinkering  and  research  on  ways  to 
make  our  nuclear  weapons  more  surgical  will 
cost  about  $300  million  in  this  year's  Pen- 
tagon budget,  but  that  is  Just  the  beginning 
unless  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
find  a  way  to  call  off  this  pursuit  of  preci- 
sion. 

The  second  question,  about  whether 
changes  in  American  nuclear  strategy  are 
anything  to  worry  about.  Is  the  tougher  and 
more  Important  one.  Certainly,  respected 
members  of  the  arms  control  community  and 
of  Congress  are  woiTled  about  the  changes, 
even  if  Ford,  Kissinger  and  Schleslnger  are 
not. 

THE    KING'S    NOSE 

Critics  of  the  new  targeting  doctrine  re- 
call the  age-old  warning  about  never  hitting 
a  king  In  the  nose  unless  you  Intend  to  kill 
him.  They  contend  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  little  nuclear  war — that  once 
either  the  United  States  or  Russia  hits  the 
other's  homeland  with  a  nuke  there  will  be 
no  way  to  control  the  nuclear  Incineration. 
Schleslnger  escalated  their  concern  by  re- 
cently asserting  that  the  United  States 
might  fire  a  nuclear-tipped  Trident  subma- 
rine missile  at  Russia  before  the  Soviet 
Union  had  resorted  to  nukes  In  a  war  In 
Europe.  This  willingness  to  threaten  "first 
use  "  of  a  big  strategic  missile  like  Trident— 
as  distinguished  from  smaller  battlefield 
nuclear  missiles  like  mines  or  short-ranged 
missiles  which  would  not  reach  Russia  from 
Germany — is  considered  provocative  by  some 
arms  control  specialists. 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.),  a  former 
Air  Force  secretary  and  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services,  Foreign  Relations  and 
Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energj*  Commit- 
tees heard  Schleslnger  explain  the  new  tar- 
geting strategy  in  top  secret  brtefings  and 
came  to  this  conclusion : 

"The  new  targeting  program  lowers  the 
nuclear  threshhold  and  Increases  the  possi- 
bility of  the  beginning  of  nuclear  weapons 
use  in  war  .  .  .  The  more  you  lower  the 
kllotonnage  of  these  weapons,  the  more  you 
disperse   them  around  the  world,  the  more 
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you  make  them  common  practice  for  utiliza- 
tion of  our  services  and  those  of  our  allies, 
the  greater  the  chance  of  their  going  off  and 
the  world  blowing  up." 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  (D-Malne),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Arms 
Control  Subcommittee.  Is  worried  thi.t  the 
unthinkable  idea  of  using  nuclear  weapons 
has  already  become  thinkable  by  virtue  of 
officials  In  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  portraying  them  as  legitimate  arms 
for  battle.  Said  Muskle  to  Schleslnger: 

'  Whether  or  not  this  new  strategy  is  de- 
.signed  to  lower  the  nuclear  threshold.  It 
teems  to  me  at  the  very  least  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  perhaps  the  nuclear  threshold  has 
already  been  lowered;  that  both  sides  now 
are  less  horrified  by  the  prospect  ot  nuclear 
war;  that  both  sides  are  now  more  willing  to 
consider  the  use  of  tactical  'iiuclertr  weap- 
ons." 

"What  concerns  me."  Miiskie  fnid  in  an- 
other exchange  with  Schleslnger.  "is  that  In 
building  these  limited  responses  we  cloak 
the  possibility  of  massive  exchange.=i"  of 
H-bombs  and  thus  erode  the  deterrent  value 
of  "massive  retaliation"  which  has  kept  the 
United  States  out  of  a  nuclear  war  so  far. 

"If  we  add  evidence  to  our  doubts  upon 
our  willingness  to  go  the  full  route."  Muskle 
argued,  "it  seems  to  me  that  we  add  assur- 
ance to  the  other  side's  belief  that  we  will  be 
self -deterred.  Therefore,  you  encourage  the 
development  of  limited  war  a.s  an  acceptable 
kind  of  conve'itional  military  involvement. 
And  when  you  escalate  the  possibilities  to 
that  level.  It  seems  to  me  you  escalate  the 
possibility  for  ultimate  nuclear  war." 

In  rebuttal  of  such  fears.  Schleslnger  has 
cited  the  desires  of  earlier  Pi-esidents  to  have 
something  besides  "an  all  or  nothing  at  all" 
option;  stressed  that  the  United  States  would 
only  fire  nukes  in  response  to  aggression,  and 
that  even  then  It  would  be  an  agonizing 
decision:  said  filling  In  the  gaps  In  our 
nuclear  deterrence,  while  strengthening  con- 
ventional force",  will  make  nuclear  war  lees — 
not  more — likely. 

Schleslnger  has  tran.slated  his  theory  about 
the  possibility  of  selective  nuclear  warfare 
Into  a  Soviet  missile  attack  on  the  White- 
man  Air  Force  base  outside  St.  Louis, 
Symington's  hometown.  Whiteman  is  a  big 
launching  pad  for  Minuteman  missiles  jtar- 
geted  on  Russia  and  thus  might  be  selected 
by  Kremlin  leaders  trying  to  hit  military 
targets  instead  of  cities — a  so-called  "selec- 
tive" strike. 

If  Russia,  said  the  Pentagon,  hit  each  of 
the  150  Minuteman  II  silos  at  Whiteman 
with  two,  big  dirty  nukes  and  attacked 
Strategic  Air  Command  bomber  bases  as  well, 
as  many  as  750.000  people  in  St.  Louis  would 
die  and  another  210,000  would  be  Injured  by 
the  radioactive  fallout  carried  to  the  city  by 
the  wind  after  what  the  Pentagon  called  a 
"worst  case  comprehensive  counterforce  at- 
tack." Russia  would  not  aim  at  cities  in  such 
a  counterforce  attack,  but  at  American 
missiles  and  bombers. 

The  Pentagon  said  it  figured  those  casual- 
ties on  the  basis  of  the  average  fallout  pro- 
tection In  U.S.  metropolitan  areM.  It  did 
another  calculation  figuring  the  shelter  St. 
Louis  Itself  actually  has  available,  estimat- 
ing the  fallout  casualties  from  the  "dirty" 
attack  would  be  51,000  deaths,  and  540,000 
injuries. 

If  the  Kremlin's  leaders  concentrated  on 
precision  and  aimed  a  single  "clean"  one- 
megaton  bomb  at  each  of  Whiteman's  mis- 
siles, the  casualties  from  fallout  would  be 
much  less  in  St.  Louis  but  still  not  comfort- 
ing. The  Pentagon  figured  26,000  people  In 
St.  Louis  would  die  from  fallout  coming 
from  a  selective,  clean  attack  and  130,000 
would  be  Injured — using  the  national  aver- 
age of  fallout  protection.  With  what  the 
Pentagon  called  "effective"  us»  of  shelter 
available  In  St.  Louis,  the  Pentagon  said 


deaths  in  St.  Louis  from  fallout  might  be 
brought  under  1,000  and  injuries  would  go 
down  to  about  3.000. 

If  the  wind  were  blowing  from  east  to 
west,  said  the  Pentagon,  the  fallout  from 
such  a  precision  attack  on  Whiteman  would 
hit  Kansas  City— killing  216,000  and  Injiur- 
Ing  477,000  people  there,  using  the  national 
average  of  city  protection.  Those  figures 
would  be  lowered  to  1,500  deaths  and  8,000 
lujrviPi  if  Kansas  City's  shelters  were  used 
etfeetively,  the  Pentagon  added. 

Thus,  if  the  Ford  administration  pvirsues 
this  new  selective  targeting  doctrine  to  Its 
logical  conclusion.  It  will  have  to  re-Issue  the 
politically  unpopular  call  for  spending  more 
money  on  fallout  shelters. 

With  rhetoric  which  Hollywood  might  put 
into  a  Dr.  Strangelove  movie,  the  Pentagon 
lias  put  together  a  slide  show  on  the  new 
targeting  doctrine  to  help  congressmen  and 
others  understar.d  It.  Slide  17.  for  exniiiple, 
makes  the  argument  this  way: 

"The  Soviets  have  a  capability  to  conduct 
limited  nuclear  strikes  on  U.S.  military  tar- 
K*^ts.  The  country  attacks  will  be  by  their 
nature  be  limited  In  the  fore.seeabIe  future. 
Although  the  probability  of  nuclear  war 
!.■>  extremely  remote,  a  limited  strike  scenar- 
io— as  co:  trnsteci  with  a  full  exchange  sce- 
nario with  the  Soviet  Union — may  be  the 
more  likely  way  a  nuclear  war  could  start. 

"By:  Developing  pre-planned  options  tor 
less  than  S'OP  (Single  Integrated  Operation 
Plan) — level  strikes.  Investing  In  C3  (com- 
mand, control  and  communications)  and  re- 
targeting flexibility  to  provide  improved  ad 
hoc  response  capability. 

"We  can  contribute  to  deterrence  of  such 
attacks  by  Improving  our  capability  to  deny 
the  hypothetical  attacker  his  objectives. 

'To  do  otherwise  would  result  In  unac- 
ceptable alternatives  In  the  face  of  such  an 
attack— no  response  or  holocaust. 

"The  likelihood  of  limited  nuclear  attacks 
cannot  be  challenged  on  the  assumption  that 
massive  civilian  fatalities  and  injuries  would 
result."' 

KEEPING    UP     WITH     MOSCOW 

In  plain  language,  the  Pentagon  is  arguing 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pushing  ahead  with 
nuclear  weapons  that  could  be  used  for  se- 
lective as  well  as  all-out  attacks;  that  the 
United  States  must  keep  up  with  Russia  la 
this  endeavor  unless  both  sides  agree  to  call 
off  the  development  and  fielding  of  more  pre- 
cise nuclear  weapons. 

But  how  will  such  neat  theories  about 
nuclear  warfare  stand  up  if  they  ever  have 
to  be  tested  in  battle?  The  Vietnam  experi- 
ence is  hardly  comforting  in  this  regard. 
Before  that  war  got  out  of  hand  and  required 
the  presence  on  the  ground  of  a  '»oo,000-man 
American  expeditionary  force,  the  theorists 
were  talking  about  keeping  the  war  manage- 
able through  a  strategy  of  graduated  re- 
sponse— tlt-for-tat. 

Ironically,  Kissinger  himself- despite  his 
support  of  the  new  targeting  doctrine  to- 
day— warned  against  expecting  limited  nu- 
clear war  to  remain  limited.  In  his  1960  book, 
entitled  "The  Necessity  for  Choice,"  he  wrote 
the  following: 

"While  It  is  feasible  to  design  a  theoretical 
model  for  limited  nuclear  war,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  16  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  nuclear  age  no  such  model  has  ever  won 
general  agreement.  It  would  be  next  to  Im- 
possible to  obtain  a  coherent  description  of 
what  is  understood  by  'limited  nuclear  war' 
from  our  military  establishment. 

"The  Air  Force  thinks  of  it  as  control  over 
a  defined  air  space.  The  Army  considers  it 
vital  to  destroy  tactical  targets  which  can 
affect  ground  operations,  including  centere 
of  communications.  The  Navy  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  eliminating  port  Installa- 
tions. 

"Even  within  a  given  service,  a  detailed, 
coherent  strategy  is  often  lacking.  The  Stra- 


tegic Air  Command  and  the  Tactical  Air 
Force  almost  surely  interpret  the  nature  of 
limited  war  differently. 

"Since  disputes  about  targets  are  usually 
settled  by  addition — by  permitting  each 
service  to  destroy  what  It  considers  esisentlal 
to  its  mission — a  Umlted  nuclear  war  fought 
in  this  manner  may  well  become  Indistin- 
guishable from  all-out  war." 


A  CALL  FOR  COVERNMENTAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  what  I  think  to  be  a  resolution 
whicli  is  indicative  of  the  feelings  of  ev- 
eiy  American.  It  comes  from  the  city 
council  in  Gaffney,  S.C.  and  expresses 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  another 
winter  of  energy  shortage,  more  unem- 
ployment, and  even  higher  prices.  It  fur- 
ther urges  governmental  action  be  taken 
to  provide  relief  in  these  distressing 
areas. 

I  know  that  every  one  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  here  today  have  re- 
ceived similar  statements  of  alarm  and 
.ioin  with  me  in  the  fight  to  enact  force- 
ful and  conclusive  legislation  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  sent  by  the  city  of 
Gaffney  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  Nation  Is  faced  with  «  criti- 
cal natur^d  gas  shortage;  and 

Whereas,  the  Piedmont  Section  of  South 
Carolina,  and  especially  the  City  of  Gaffney 
In  Cherokee  County,  South  Carolina,  faces 
a  natural  gas  shortage  that  could  cause  cur- 
tailment and  possible  closing  of  industrial 
plants;  and 

Whereas,  this  curtailment  and/or  closing 
would  cause  grave  economic  and  unemploy- 
ment conditions  that  would  further  depress 
our  City  and  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  a  strong  Energy  BUI  that  would 
contain  some  relief  from  this  situation  would 
be  desirable; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  that  the  South  rJarollna  Congres- 
sional Delegation  immediately  support  any 
Energy  Legislation  that  would  give  an  in- 
crease in  natural  gas  allocation  to  residen- 
tial, commercial  and  Industrial  users  In 
Gaffney  and  Cherokee  County,  South  Caro- 
lina and  support  other  measures  of  a  Bill 
that  would  provide  relief  to  an  already  ex- 
isting depressed  economic  and  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  furnished  to  each  member  ot 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation 
representing  Gaffney  snd  Cherokee  County. 


BILLY   GRAHAM  PRESEI^TED   *  MAN 
OP  THE  SOUTH'  AWARD 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Dixie 
Business  magazine,  published  by  Hubert 
Lee  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  each  year  confers 
a  "Man  of  the  South"  award  in  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  service  and  leader- 
ship. 

This  year,  the  award  went  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Billy  Graham,  one  of  the  Nation's, 
and  Indeed  the  world's,  most  outstanding 
spiritual  leaders.  The  award  was  pre- 
sented in  Charlotte,  N.C.  by  William  H. 
Earnhardt,  also  a  recipient  of  a  "Man 
of  the  South"  award. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
Dixie  Business  magazine  on  these  awards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Billy    Graham    Pbesentdo    'Man    of    the 

SocTH"  Award  by  Wm.  H.  Babnha«st  in 

Charlotte  as  106,000  Watch 

(By  Hub«rt  F.Lee) 
WUUani  H.  Barnhardt,  the  28th  'Man  of 
the  South,"  made  history  In  Charlotte 
May  20th  when  he  presented  the  29th  "Man 
or  the  South  '  award  to  Billy  Graham  before 
a  multitude  of  105,000  who  had  come  to  Free- 
dom Park  to  hear  Billy  Graham  and  President 
Gerald  Ford  as  part  of  the  three  day  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration  of  the  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Bamhardt  has  attended  BUly  Graham  Cru- 
sades in  Peru.  Dallas  and  Charlotte  and  has 
been  a  contributor  of  time  and  money  to  his 
Cru'sades. 

Earnhardt  attended  the  'Man  of  the 
South"  dinners  for  Reuben  B.  Robertson  In 
Ashevllle  In  1950 — 25  years  ago — the  dinner 
at  the  Charlotte  Country  Club  for  David 
Ovens  in  1961  and  for  Norman  Cocke  In  1969 
»nd  U  one  of  the  Architects  of  the  "Flowers 
f<H-  the  Living"  program. 

Others  given  the  "Man  of  the  South- 
awards  from  North  Carolina  wer«:  Louis  V 
Raleigh,  1966;  Luther  H.  Hodges  r^lelgh. 
1969. 

WORSHIP    OF   COD 

Billy  Graham's  address  climaxed  the  Wor- 
«hlp  of  God  services,  participated  in  by  Char- 
les Htmter,  The  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Showfety, 
Bishop  Herbert  Spaugh,  Rev.  Phaethon  Con- 
stantlnides.  Rev.  Bryant  Clancey,  Rev.  Henry 
Crouch,  Rabbi  Richard  Rocklln,  BUly  Gra- 
ham, WiUiam  H.  Barnhardt,  Rev.  Jim  GU- 
Iftnd.  Robert  Stigall,  Joyce  Helms  and  Rev. 
Robert  Freeman. 

On  the  platform  were  Grady  and  T.  W. 
Wilson,  of  Charlotte,  members  of  the  Billy 
Graham  team  for  40-year8,  who  have  been 
named  to  the  South 's  'Hall  of  Fame  for  the 
Living,"  the  honor  group,  limited  to  200  liv- 
ing leaders,  from  which  the  Man  of  the  South 
is  named  each  year. 

BILLY  GRAHAM  THRILLS  205,000 

BUly  Graham  thrilled  the  205,000  patriotic 
citizens  when  he  called  for  the  dedication  to 
the  "principles  and  religious  faith  for  which 
our  forefathers  lived  .  .  ." 

"It  Is  a  great  prlvUege  to  be  here  today 
because  I  came  from  the  Sharon  community 
of  Charlotte,  and  especially  to  be  a  native 
of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County  as  we 
observe  one  of  the  most  memorable  events 
In  the  land  and  proud  history  of  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg. 

•"The  story  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
Is  a  high-water  mark  In  American  history," 
Billy  Graham  declared. 

"The  history  of  Mecklenburg  County  needs 
no  distortion  to  make  it  sound  better  than 
it  actually  was. 

■The  fact  that  several  presidents  have  par- 
ticipated In  these  celebrations,  and  that  the 
President  Is  here  today,  is  Indicative  that 
America  has  always  taken  seriously  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Mecklenburg  DecUratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence, whether  It  was  fact  or  fiction. 

"The  signers  were  a  tough  minded  and 
Independent  people. 

"They  were  Scotch-Irish  for  the  most  part 
.  .     they  believed  In  personal  freedom. 

"I  feel  a  real  kinship  with  WUUam  Graham, 
who  was  born  In  Ulster.  Ireland,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Hopewell  Presbyterian 
Church,  father  of  0  sons  .  .  .  and  a  kinship 
with  aU  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration. 

"Fourteen  of  the  signers  were  elders  of 
their  churches,  and  two  were  clergy.  In  their 
declaration  they  proclaimed  their  Intentions 
of  becoming  a  sovereign  and  self-governing 
people  under  the  power  of  Go(i. 


"The  bible  was  their  blueprint  of  freedom, 
laieir  charter  of  liberty. 

"When  they  fought,  they  fought  to  win. 

"Pointing  to  the  flag  behind  the  vast  crowd, 
BUly  Graham  exclaimed :  I  would  die  for  my 
faith  in  God  and  I  wotild  die  for  that  flaj? 
there. 

"The  real  slguiflcance  of  what  we  do  here 
today  Is  that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  for  which  our  forefathers  died  .  .  . 

"God  Bless  Mecklenburg. 

"God  Bless  Charlotte. 

"God  Bless  North  Carolina. 

"God  Bless  America." 
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"MAN  OF  THE  SOTTTH"  AW.VRD 

William  H.  Bamhardt,  chairman  of  Barn- 
hardt Brothers  Company  and  a  dozen  other 
companies,  an  elder  of  Meyers  Park  Presby- 
terian Church  and  one  of  the  finest  Christian 
laymen  I  have  ever  known,  presented  the 
"Man  of  the  South"  award  to  BUly  Graham. 

Mr.  Barnhardt  was  Introduced  by  Ty  Boyd, 
Master  of  Ceremonies  for  the  May  20th  Cele- 
bration, who  said : 

"May  I  present  Mr.  WUUam  H.  Baiuhardt, 
the  recipient  of  the  'Man  of  the  South' 
award  for  1973." 

RELIGION    CRE.\TEST    BUSINESS 

Mr.  Barnhardt  said  In  presenting  the  award 
to  Billy  Graham: 

"Each  year  for  the  past  29  years  Dixie  Busi- 
ness magazine,  which  la  published  in  Atlanta. 
Ga.  by  Colonel  Hubert  P.  Lee,  has  conducted 
a  poll  among  their  readers  to  vote  for  their 
choice  for  the  "Man  of  the  South." 

"Now  this  Is  a  business  magazine  and  you 
may  say: 

Wliy   would   a  business   magazine  choose 
Billy  Graham  as  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for 
1974? 
"Well,  the  answer  Is  obvious. 
"Religion  is  the  Greatest  business  In  the 
South  and  In  the  world,  and  not  only  Is  It 
the  greatest  business  ...  it  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant business  ....  and  I  think  It  Is  most 
appropriate  that  this  honor  Is  presented  to 
our  native  son  on  this  occasion  who  .  .  .  and 
his  team  .  .  .  have  carried  the  gospel  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth  and  we  are  grateful 
to  Almighty  Ood  for  his  team  and  for  BUly 
Graham. 
"And,  BUly  will  you  come  forward,  please. 
"On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  South, 
we  are  honored  to  show  you  that  a  Prophet 
Is  With  Honor  in  his  own  country. 

Applause.  "We  love  you,  and  God  Bless 
You. 

CHARLOTTE    OBSERVER  REPORTS 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  In  a  story  reported 
by  Jerry  Shinn,  Bobby  Calhoun  and  Bob 
Hodterne,  and  written  by  Shlnn,  reported: 

After  the  religious  services,  a  Charlotte 
textile  executive,  Wm.  H.  Barnardt,  gave  Gra- 
ham the  annual  "Man  of  the  South"  award, 
given  by  "Dixie  Business"  a  magazine  pub- 
lished in  Georgia.  Barnhardt  was  last  year's 
recipient. 

Bamhardt  caUed  the  award  appropriate 
because  "religion  is  the  greatest  business  In 
the  South. 

BAND    SHELL   DEDICATED 

After  Billy  Graham  had  received  the  "Man 
of  the  South"  award  and  responded,  the  band 
sheU  was  dedicated  In  memory  and  honor  of 
Alan  Newcomb.  anoted  Charlotte  leader  and 
executive  with  WBTV. 

Mrs.  Alan  Newcomb  responded,  saying  how 
proud  she  and  her  famUy  were  ttiat  the  name 
of  her  late  husband  was  being  given  to  the 
Alan  Newcomb  Band  Shell  in  Freedom  Park. 

WBTV  went  all  out  in  covering  the 
speeches  delivered  with  the  Alan  Newcomb 
Band  Shell  In  Freedom  Park. 

WSOC-TV  covered  Intermittently  untU 
President  Gerald  Ford  arrived. 

PRESIDENT   rORD    SPE.\RS 

At  12:30,  the  Independence  High  School 
Band  played  "HufDes  and  Flourishes"  and  Tr 
Boyd  shouted : 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  President  of 

the  United  States,  and  A.  Grant  Whitney- 

Grant  Whitney,  executive  vice  president 

of  Belk  Stores  Insurance  Reciprocal,  is  chai^ 

man  of  the  Bicentennial  and  the  man  who 

"^.T  l'*«!°'-*^»l  "^e^it  a  grand  succ^^ 
The  band  played  "HaU  to  the  Chief"  and 
swung  into  "Nothing  Could  Be  Finer  than  to 
be  in  Carolina,  In  The  Morning."  as  the 
President  and  Grant  Whitney  marched  down 
S^ou^s     »>et^-'een  rows  of  flag-bearing  EaglB 

..,?'"*."*  ^V'^ltney  introduced  John  Belk,  the 
Merchant  Prince"  who  heads  Belk's  and 
!)S!  ^^^  *^''**  ^^'■™«  »s  Mayor  of  Char- 
Mrwift  A,  ^  ^  **"'^'=*  'Jescendent  of  John 
t^l  i,  Alexander,  one  of  the  27  signers  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
•The  Good  Lord  has  taken   care  of  the 

r,1!l  K^""  *?*•  ^""^  ^"«  people."  Mayor  Belk 
said,  beaming  with  pride. 

DIGNITARIES    SPEAK 

Brief  remiuks  were  made  by  Mrs.  Liz  Hair 
chairman  of  the  board  of  CommissionerB- 
Capt.  John  Dobbs,  of  North  Ireland,  grand- 

v^.^   ^"^!^  °°^*'^'  "  colonial  governor  of 
North   Carolma:    Gov.   John   E.   Holshouser. 

SsTHelSs^-  ^""'°'''  ""^"^'^  ^'°'^^^  *^^ 
Rep.  Jim  Martin  introduced  Ford 
President  Ford,  an  Eagle  Scout. 'who  beat 
Georgia  Tech  in  the  only  game  the  Wolver- 
ines won  in  1934,  has  played  in  the  Kemper 
Open  Pro-Am  Golf  Tournament  at  Char- 
lottes  QuaU  HoUow  Country  Club  for  the 
past  four  years. 

WiUiam  H.  Barnhardt  is  a  founder  of 
famed  QuaU  Hollow  Country  Club,  where 
he  plays  golf  with  BUly  Graham  from  time 
to  time. 

"I  am  delighted  to  be  in  Charlotte  today 
to  enjoy  the  spU-it  of  this  unique  observa- 
tion  of  the  nation  s  bicentennial,"  Ford  de- 
clared. 

"I  congratulate  Mecklenburg  County  and 
all  of  North  Carolina  on  the  Bicentennial 
enthusiasm  demonstrated  here. 

"I  see  this  gathering  (105,000)  as  a  symbol 
of  pride  of  Americans  in  their  community 
in  their  state  and  in  their  nation 

"Our  destiny  in  this  year  of  our  Bicen- 
tennial Is  to  emerge  as  an  even  greater  re- 
public. 

"When  the  United  States  celebrated  Its 
first  100  years  in  1876.  the  South  was  stiU 
recovering  from  the  tragic  war  Between  the 
States. 

'•This  was  America's  most  terrible  ordeal. 
Tet  America— and  the  South— have  risen 
again. 

"North  Carolina  is  a  showcase  of  a  st.ite 
that  reveres  the  values  of  the  past  while 
leading  the  way  toward  a  progressive  future. 

"This  state,  and  the  rest  of  the  South, 
knows  at  first  hand  the  changes  of  which  I 
speak. 

"I  am  proud  of  the  great  breakthroughs 
in  education  and  industry  in  the  South,  a 
region  which  today  numbers  more  than  67 
mlUlon  people,  nearly  a  third  of  the  Ameri- 
can population. 

"This  Is  an  area  where  famUy  Income  has 
Increased  more  In  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  than  In  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

"Today,  personal  Income  Is  rising  more 
rapidly  here  than  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"Southerners — including  Tar  Heels — must 
be  doing  something  right. 

"I  Join  in  working  with  all  Southerners, 
and  all  Americans,  to  build  a  better 
tomorrow. 

"Together  we  can  do  It." 

Applause  and  Cheera  from  the  crowd. 

BILLY  CRAHAU  CALLED  ON 

Ty  Boyd,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  called 
on  BlUy  Graham,  saying: 
"Ona  of  our  oountryls  most  distinguished 

citizens  and  a  person  known  throughout  the 
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world.  Charlotte's  own  Dr.  BiUy  Graham  wUl 
lead  us  in  the  benediction. 

GRAHAM  GIVES  BENEDItTIOM 

ii;\aU  we  pray?  . 

•  Our  father,  we  thank  you  for  this  historic 
occasion  and  the  challenge  that  our  Presi- 
dent has  brought  us. 

•We  pray  that  Americans  will  always  love 
freedom  and  hate  tyianny  as  those  early 
Mecklenburgers  did  200  years  ago, 

"Once  again  we  need  to  believe  in  oar- 
s'.'lves  as  a  nation. 

"Once  again  we  need  the  courage  and  the 
dedication  of  those  brave  men  who  dared 
revolt  against  tyranny  and  Injustice. 

•Once  again  we  need  to  believe  In  freedom 
as  much  as  they  did,  so  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  die  as  they  did  for  it. 

"Once  again  we  need  the  faith  in  God 
that  Inspired,  gave  courage  to,  and  helped 
those  revolutionaries  whose  brave  deeds  v/e 
remember  today. 

"Bless  our  President,  we  pray  thee. 

"Give  him  courage,  wisdom,  .scrength  and 
frtith. 

"Bless  all  of  those  in  authori;>  and  may 
this  be  a  moment  of  i-ededicatlon  for  us  all. 

God  Bless  America,  we  pray  in  the  name  of 
o'lr  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen." 

FOKTl    FOURTH    PRESIDENT 

President  Ford  was  the  fourth  President  to 
help  celebrate  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence.  President  Howard  Taft  was 
rained  out  on  May  20.  1909. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  had  only  a  few 
minutes  left  to  speak  on  May  20,  1916  when 
Charlotte's  Mayor  T.  L.  Kirkpatrlck  took  an 
hour  to  Introduce  Governor  Locke  Craig. 

When  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
came  May  20,  1954,  he  had  with  him  Dr.  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale  and  Fred  Waring. 

AWARD   TO    WILLIAM    H.    BARNHARDT 

One  of  the  most  vinlque  and  colorful  'Alan 
of  the  South"  ceremonies  since  1946  marked 
the  "Man  of  the  South"  award  presentation 
to  WUUam  H.  Barnhardt  on  Sunday  after- 
noon May  18,  1975  in  the  beautiful  Bam- 
hardt Chapel  at  Boy  Scout  Camp  John  J. 
Barnhardt  overlooking  Lake  Badin  at  New 
London,  North  Carolina. 

Camp  John  J.  Barnhardt.  named  for  Wil- 
liam H.  Barnhardts  deceased  brother,  became 
the  World's  Most  Memorable  Boy  Scout  Camp 
when  the  Elbcetlan  Lsglon  of  old-timer  Lone 
Scouts  selected  It  as  the  site  for  the  Lone 
Scouts  Memory  Lodge,  so  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
In  future  years  can  perpetuate  it  as  a  shin- 
ing light  of  Scouting  Through  Eternity. 

The  Lone  Scout  Memory  Lodge  is  located 
near  the  Barnhardt  Chapel. 

May  18th  was  rally  day  for  the  Catawaba 
Tribe  of  old-timer  Lone  Scouts. 

As  Mr.  Barnhardt  was  to  present  the  29th 
"Man  of  the  South"  to  BiUy  Graham  In  Char- 
lotte on  May  20th.  the  officers  and  members 
invited  Mr.  Barnhardt  to  receive  his  28th 
"Man  of  the  South"  award  at  Camp 
Barnhardt. 

Scout  Executive  John  J.  Bush,  dynamic 
scout  leader,  praised  Mr.  Barnhardt  and  his 
family  for  all  they  have  done  for  scouting 
and  for  their  generous  financial  support. 

"Miss  Maggie  Barnhardt,  Mr.  Earnhardt's 
90-year-old  sister  from  Concord  Is  here  to- 
day. Scouter  Bush  exclaimed  with  pride. 

"It  seems  that  God  has  halted  the  rain  so 
that  she  can  be  here  at  the  place  she  loves 
and  where  she  Is  loved  by  scouters  for  ber 
devotion  and  her  work  for  scouting. 

Bush  succeeded  Scout  Executive  Joe  Wood- 
all,  who  did  so  much  to  help  build  the  Lone 
Scout  Memory  Lodge. 

Charles  J.  Little,  president  of  Little  Cotton 
Mfg.  Co.,  Wadesboro,  N.C.  Chairman  of  In- 
vestments of  the  North  Carolina  Central  NC 
Coimcll,  praised  Mr.  Barnhardt  for  his  great 
leadership  In  raising  money  for  the  camp 
and  Barnhardt  Chapel  and  unselfish  service 
over  a  lifetime. 


Frank  Llske,  of  Concord,  Vice-President  of 
the  Central  NC  CouncU,  told  of  his  pride  in 
knowing  Bamhardt  for  many  years  and  re- 
lated some  of  his  work  for  scouting,  colleges, 
backing  BlUy  Graham  and  as  a  Christian 
Layman,  who  went  about  doing  good.  "We 
are  proud  of  all  his  famUy  who  have  done 
mucli  for  scouting." 

"MAN    OF   THE   SOVTK" 

WUliam  H.  Barnhardt  had  a  heart  attack 
last  vear  so  he  was  to  Ul  for  hU  friends  to  give 
hima  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1973  dinner  at 
the  Charlotte  Country  Club,  as  planned. 

As  scouting  has  been  one  of  his  chief  in- 
terests and  since  I  was  a  Lone  Scout  and  a 
Boy  Scout  in  my  own  youth,  I  suggested  that 
we"  do  something  different  and  present  the 
"Man  of  the  South"  award  at  Camp  John  J. 
Barnhardt,  named  for  his  deceased  brother. 

He  agreed  and  liked  the  idea. 

The  rain  was  pouring  down  most  of  the  way 
to  New  London. 

The  rain  stopped  and  the  sun  came  out 
and  wns  shining  when  WUliam  M.  Barnhardt 
drove  into  Camp  Barnhardt. 

He  drove  to  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Building, 
which  houses  the  Lone  Scout  Memory  Lodge. 
We  all  got  out  and  visited  with  the  old- 
timer  Lone  Scouts  and  the  Boy  Scout  leaders. 

Then  we  drove  over  to  the  Great  Ampi- 
theater,  where  hundreds  of  Boy  Scouts  hold 
v.-orship  services. 

Barnhardt  Chapel  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Badin. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  Alan  Newcomb  Band 
Shell  In  Fre.dom  Park.  Mr.  Barnhardt  helped 
raise  the  money  to  buy  the  land  for  Free- 
dom Park. 

I  was  introduced  by  Lone  Scout  H:ink 
(Horn*'  G.)  Golorth.  trustee,  who  said  I 
joined  the  Lo.-e  Scouts  in  1915,  wrote  an 
article  for  Lone  Scout  magazine  in  1917  and 
had  mule  a  G50  mile  hike  as  Patrol  Leader 
of  Boy  Scout  Troop  31  In  1918  and  each  year 
present  the  W.  D.  Boyce  award  "For  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Scouting." 

HONORING     ONE     TO     HONOR     MANY 

In  presenting  the  28th  "Man  of  the  South  ' 
award  to  BUI  Barnhardt,  I  outlined  some  of 
the  history  of  the  "Flowers  for  the  Living" 
program  whereby  One  Man  is  Honored  each 
Year  to  honor  many. 

I  have  known  Bill  Barnhardt  since  1950, 
when  he  attended  the  dinner  In  Ashevllle 
honoring  Reuben  B.  Robertson  as  the  "Man 
of  the  South." 

He  attended  the  dinner  at  the  Charlotte 
County  Club  honcM-lng  David  Ovens  as  the 
"Man  of  the  South"  for  1951  and  again  when 
Norman  Cocke  was  given  the  1959  award. 

BUI  Barnhardt  has  been  an  Inspiration  to 
me  over  the  years.  Just  as  he  has  been  to 
BlUy  Graham,  whom  he  nominated  for  "Man 
of  the  South"  1974. 

BUly  Graham  says  Bill  Barnhardt  "must 
be  among  the  most  wonderful  friends  God 
gave  me." 

I  reprinted  Mr.  Barnhardt's  sketch  from 
"Who's  Who  in  America  in  my  report  on  as 
"Man  of  the  South,"  as  he  has  done  so  mu<?h 
for  others,  beaded  so  many  campaigns  to 
raise  money  for  so  many  good  causes,  headed 
so  many  successful  btisinesses  that  it  would 
take  a  book  to  list  them  all. 

One  of  his  sons,  WiUiam  M.  Barnhardt, 
who  drove  us  over  from  Charlotte,  served  as 
General  Chairman  of  the  successful  drive 
to  raise  $1,500,999  for  a  Boy  Scout  Camp 
near  Charlotte.  Mayor  John  Belk  served  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fund  Steering  Commit- 
tee. 

Charlotte  ts  one  of  the  Great  Cities  of 
America  and  Its  future  Is  In  good  hands  with 
young  leaders  as  John  Belk  and  William  M. 
Barnhardt. 

FOUR     EAGLE     SCOUTS 

Bill  is  regional  commissioner  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  member  advisory  CouiicU  Mecklen- 
burg CouncU   and  has  received  the  SUver 


Beaver  Award,  1947.  the  Silver  Antelope 
award,  49.  and  the  W.  D.  Boyce  award  "For 
Distinguished  Service  to  Scouting"  In  1970 
the  year  the  Lone  Stouts  Memory  Lodge  was 
dedicated. 

Bill  Barnhardt  is  proud  that  he  has  four 
grand  sons  who  are  Eagle  Scouts. 

He  shares  this  enthusiasm  with  President 
Ford  who  earned  his  Eagle  Scout  Award  in 
1927  .  .  .  says. 

So.  Mr.  Barnhardt.  on  behalf  of  the  past 
'Men  of  the  South'  since  1946.  the  Souths 
"Hall  of  Fame  CouncU,  the  readers  and  edi- 
tors of  Dixie  Bubiucss.  I  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
.sentlng  to  you  the  'Man  of  the  South  '  award 
for  1973 

You  have  been  the  kind  of  a  man  I  wish  the 
Youth  of  America  woiUd  pattern  their  lives 
after. 

May  God  Bless  you  and  yours. 

REED    COLD    MINE 

On  the  drive  back  to  Charlotte,  Mr.  Barn- 
hardt wanted  to  stop  by  the  nations  first 
gold  mine — the  John  Reed  Gold  Mine  In  Ca- 
barrus County,  then  part  of  Mecklenburg, 
that  Co!  rad  Reed,  tl-e  12  year  old  son  of  John 
Reed  discovered  In  1799  while  fishing  ore 
Sunday  mornlia. 

The  Reed  Geld  Mine  was  oni^e  owned  by 
Mr.  Barnhardt's  great  grandfather.  Colonel 
Georpe  Barnhardt,  according  to  the  Winter 
1975  issue  of  The  NC.  Historical  Review. 

Nest  to  agrlculttire,  gold  mining  became 
the  major  industry. 

So  much  gold  was  produced  that  In  De- 
cember 1837,  the  first  branch  of  the  U.S 
Mint  was  opened  1^^  Cbcrlotte. 

The  830  acre  site  of  the  Reed  Gold  Mine 
was  acquired  by  the  State  In  1971  and  fa 
being  turned  Into  a  State  Park.  It  wUl  b? 
open  In  1976. 

Because  of  the  heavy  rains,  we  did  not 
risk  driving  to  the  old  mining  operations, 
but  listened  as  Mr.  Barnhardt  talked  with 
the  young  engineer  In  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

GARDEN    OF   EDEN 

BUI  and  Mrs.  Bar  h:.rdt  live  on  a  b\e  acre 
"Garden  of  Eden"  on  Queen  Road  West  that 
is  a  showplacc  of  Ch.Mlctte. 

"Given  to  hospitality,  they  are  two  of  best 
liked  and  gracious  people  I  have  ever  known. 

They  have  adventured  together  In  more 
tlian  a  hundred  countries  over  the  world  .  . 
having  a  wonderful  time. 

They  brought  back  souvenirs,  pictures, 
books  and  memories  for  years  of  happy  mem- 
ories. 

Behind  their  large  two-story  home  much 
of  the  five  acres  is  used  for  their  beautiful 
flower  garden,  with  a  cross  of  roses  to  make 
It  the  delight  of  flower  lovers. 

Every  day.  Mr.  Barnhardt  cut  a  new  rose 
bud  for  my  lapel. 

One  of  the  gardners  has  been  with  him 
for  S7-year8  and  Is  looked  upon  and  treated 
as  a  friend. 

It  Is  one  of  the  fi  est  farms  anywhere, 
with  no  commercial  fertUlzer  used. 

Bill  gets  his  mantire  from  Melvln  Graham, 
the  farming  brother  of  BUly  Graham,  and 
duck  manure  from  his  brother  who  raises 
ducks  In  Virginia. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
so  many  farm  tools,  tractors  and  equipment. 

They  get  vegetables  the  year  around. 

Most  of  the  five  acre  estate  has  been  do- 
nated to  Queens  College  for  use  when  he 
and  Mrs.  Barnhardt  no  longer  wish  to  live 
tliere. 

Mr.  Barnhardt  has  been  trustee,  member 
of  the  executive  c-mml'-tee  and  chairman  of 
the  Investment  committee  of  Queens  Col- 
lege for  more  than  25  years. 

In  1953,  Queens  College  presented  him  with 
the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  award  and  one 
of  the  dormitories  is  named  Barnhardt  HaU. 

On  the  Alan  Newcomb  Band  Stand  on 
May  20th  BUI  Barnhardt  Introduced  me  to 
BUhop    Herbert    Spaugh    who    gave    me    a 
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Bishop's  Dollar,  Inscribed  on  one  side — 
verse  side — "God  Lores  Us — Let  Us  Love  One 
Another." 

Later  BUI  Bamhardt  gave  me  en  auto- 
graphed copy  or  Barbara  Hardhig's  biography, 
•Tlie  Boy,  The  Man,  and  The  Bishop." 

BUly  Graham,  In  the  Forward,  wrote: 

•Bishop  Herbert  Spaugh  has  been  a  bless- 
ing. Influence  and  counselor  to  me  since  my 
conversion  to  Christ  and  In  my  entire  min- 
istry. I  am  glad  Barbara  Harding  has  written 
thl3  biography  of  Bishop  Herbert  Spaugh, 
tUstlnguished  and  dedicated  Moravian 
BiS.iop,  who  by  the  grace  of  Cod,  became 
e  legend  in  his  own  time. 

Bishop  Spaugh  has  been  named  to  the 
South's  "Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living,"  taking 
the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Eishop  Arthur  Moore,  the  "Mau  of  the 
South"  for  54. 

On  the  band  stand,  BUI  Bamhardt  Intro- 
duced me  to  the  fabulous  James  Edgar 
BroyhUI,  furniture  manufacturer  of  Lenoir. 
N.C. 

lAter.  am  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  biography 
of  Ed  Broyhlll,  "AnvU  of  Adversity,"  by  WU- 
11am  Stevens. 

1  sent  Mr.  Broyhlll  a  page  from  my  Octo- 
ber 1931  Issue  of  DUle  Business  featuring 
an  article  by  the  late  J.  J.  Haverty,  "Haverty 
MaJclng  Furniture  History"  and  how  he 
opened  a  26-foot  store  In  Atlanta  In  1885 
etc. 

"I  started  Lenoir  Chair  Co.,  from  which 
our  business  has  expanded.  In  November 
1926,"  Mr.  BroyhUI  wrote.  "It  was  nothing 
like  the  buUdlng  that  Haverty  and  Rhodes 
started  out  with."  "It  was  a  Blacksmith  Shop, 
And  I  borrowed  $5,000  on  my  house,  which 
was  about  the  fuU  value,  to  start  the  busi- 
ness. I  was  determined  to  make  good  and 
it  took  hard  work  to  survive  the  '30s. 

The  editors  of  Dixie  Business  are  adding 
Ed  BroyhlD  to  the  South's  "Hall  of  Fame 
for  the  Living." 

At  the  dinner  for  the  Grahams  that  eve- 
ning at  the  QuaU  Hollow  Country  Club,  I 
met  the  great  Rev.  W.  Cameron  Townsend 
who  founded  the  Wycllffe  Bible  Translators 
In  1918. 

More  than  3,000  Christians  are  at  worlc 
translating  the  bible  Into  many  languages 
that  have  no  bibles. 

Bill  Bamhardt  gave  me  a  book  telling  of 
a  couple  who  went  to  Peru  and  translated 
the  bible  for  a  tribe.  It  was  the  exciting 
"God's  City  in  the  Jungle,"  with  Poreward  by 
Billy  Graham. 

The  University  of  N.C.  at  Charlotte  has 
started  a  course  teaching  how  to  translate 
the  bible. 

Uncle  "Cam"  Townsend  is  being  named  to 
the  South's  "Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living  " 
along  with  Grady  and  T.  W.  Wilson,  member 
of  Billy  Graham's  Team,  and  Bishop  Herbert 
Spaugh  all  of  whom  attended  the  dinner. 

Others  named  to  the  honor  group  will  in- 
clude Rawson  Haverty,  Haverty's,  Atlanta; 
Col.  Ted  R.  Osbom,  president  of  Klwanls 
International,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Don  Carter 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky)  Herald  Leader;  Spurgeon  P.  Gaskln, 
retiring  Southeastern  Regional  Director,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Atlanta,  and  O.  B. 
"Country"  Gorman,  retired  Boy  Scout  Ex- 
ecutive. Atanta. 

Also  Leigh  ton  Ford,  of  BUly  Graham  Team 
and  Gene  Bracewell,  Imperial  Outer  Guard 
Imperial  Shrine  Divan,  and  P.  P  of  my 
Yaarab  Temple,  Atlanta. 
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INTERIOR  OFFICIAL  WARNS  DEEP 
SEA  BED  MINERAI^  COULD  BE 
CONTROLLED  BY  INTERNAllON- 
AL  CARTEL 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  concerns  of  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress, wlio  seek  to  assure  that  these 
United   States   will   continue    to   have 


minerals  basic  to  our  economy,  is  that 
out  of  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  will  come  a  treaty 
which  would  deny  us  access  to  minerals 
which  we  need  and  can  find  and  recover 
imder  existing  international  law. 

Until  recently,  this  was  a  concern  not 
shared  by  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

The  situation  changed  with  the  crea- 
tion within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  Ocean  Mining  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Administrator  of  that  Agency. 
Mr.  Leigh  S.  RaUner.  also  Is  the  U.S. 
negotiator  for  deep  seabed  minerals 
Issues. 

In  the  recent  past,  he  has  been  tes- 
tifying before  congressional  committees 
on  progress,  or  lack  of  it,  toward  Inter- 
national agreement  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. His  oflQce  has  issued  a  press  re- 
lease on  his  appearance  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  commend  that  release  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Interior    Officx*!.   Wakms   That   Deep   Sfa 

Bed  Minerals   Could  Be   Controuxd   bt 

International  Cartel 

Raw  materials,  including  nickel,  copper, 
cobalt  and  manganese  mined  from  the  deep 
seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  national  Juris- 
diction, could  fall  under  the  control  of  an 
international  o-ganlzatlon  with  power  to 
deny  the  United  States  access  to  the  min- 
erals and  regulate  the  amount  of  mineral 
production  from  the  seabed.  If  poorer  na- 
tions have  their  way  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  That  warning  was  sounded  today 
In  testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Ocean  Mining  Administration 
(OMA),  a  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Leigh  S.  Ratiuer,  OMA  Administrator  who 
also  Is  United  States  negotiator  for  deep 
seabed  minerals  Issues,  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee  on  the  re- 
cently concluded  Geneva  Session  of  the  Con- 
ference which,  he  said,  made  progress  on 
many  aspects  relating  to  seabed  mineral  re- 
sources but  could  not  compromise  on  basic 
politico-economic  Issues. 

Ratiner  set  forth  three  areas  of  funda- 
mental disagreement  between  developed  and 
developing  countries.  He  noted  that  spokes- 
men for  developing  countries  Insist  that  the 
International  Authority  must  have  power  to 
exploit  the  seabed  resources,  even  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  States  and  private  companies. 
They  support  ultimate  policy  decision-mak- 
ing In  a  one-nation,  one-vote  UJJ.  General 
Assembly-style  forum.  They  demand  power 
to  dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
exploitation  contracts. 

Ratiner  told  the  Committee  tliat  In  cer- 
tain major  areas  the  negotiations  were  mov- 
ing ahead  in  a  constructive  manner.  Support 
from  developed  and  developing  countries  ap- 
pears forthcoming  on  such  questions  as: 

Early  entry  into  force  of  a  treaty,  allowing 
ocean  mining  to  proceed  without  delay; 

Investment  protection  for  companies  that 
have  commenced  mlnUig  activity; 

An  International  Tribunal  for  settlement 
of  disputes; 

Adequate  representation  for  highly  In- 
dustrialized countries  on  a  policy-making 
council  within  the  proposed  International 
Authority;  and 

A  treaty  guarantee  of  security  of  tenure 
of  operators. 
According  to  Ratiner,  'Industrialized  coun- 


tries are  acutely  aware  of  the  dependence  on 
raw  materials  supply  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  agree  that— in  an  area  comprising  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  surface —  .  .  .  they  will 
stu-render  rights  of  access  ...  by  agreeln- 
to  a  system  in  which  an  International  Aut 
thorlty  could  limit  or  exclude  their  access  " 
Although  noting  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries have  yet  to  show  willingness  to  accom- 
modate Industrialized  country  toterests  in 
the  resources  of  the  seabed,  Ratiner  referred 
to  the  so-called  "banking  system"  proposal 
by  the  United  States  In  which  nations  or 
private  companies  can  get  a  contract  to  mine 
an  area  If  they  donate  auoUier  equivalent 
area  to  the  seabed  Authority  for  negotiated 
exploitation  contracts,  as  a  serious  effort  to 
bridge  the  gap  and  find  a  final  compromise 
He  urged  development  and  developing  coun- 
tries to  seek  solutions  that  do  not  Jeopardize 
access  to  resources  for  industrial  nations  but. 
at  the  same  time,  address  developing  coun- 
tr>'  problem.-?  with  development  and  use  o' 
raw  niaterlalj. 


BUREAUCRACY  AT  WORK 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  applaud  tlie  dedication  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  unshackUng  America's  economv 
and  relieving  America's  business  of  un- 
necessaiT  regulatory  restrictions  so  that 
it  can  produce  more,  provide  more  job 
opportunities,  and  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  people.  He  is  taking  positive 
steps  in  that  direction  by  calling  for  an 
appraisal  of  current  regulatory  practices 
of  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

But.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  revealed  the 
difficulty  that  he  faces  In  undertakin^r 
this  task.  This  article  points  out  that  the 
President's  recent  policy  statements  on 
regulatory  reform  have  failed  to  slow 
down  the  momentum  of  the  bui-eaucracy 
at  HEW  in  planning  another  layer  of 
regulations  for  the  drug  industry,  which 
places  HEW  in  the  position  of  not  only 
policing  drug  quality  but  also  controlling 
diug  prices.  Although  these  regulations 
would  apply  onlj'  in  the  case  of  dmgs 
puichased  under  a  Federal  program,  tlie 
lessons  of  the  past  several  decades  Indi- 
cate that  once  a  bureaucracy  establishes 
a  footing  In  a  category  of  business.  Its 
authority  begins  gradually  to  spread  like 
thorny  weeds  overtaking  a  flower  ga .  den. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  made  a 
strong  case  raising  questions  about  the 
so-called  maximum  allowable  cost  reg- 
ulations and  Its  article  deserves  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bureaucracy  at  Work 
We  really  dont  have  anything  personal 
against  bureaucrats,  pointy-headed  or  other- 
wise. It's  not  the  people  but  the  system, 
which  Is  currently  on  display  In  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  recent  proposal 
to  test  the  quality  of  generic  drugs. 

It's  not  that  there  ever  has  been  a  par- 
tlciUarly  serious  problem  with  the  quality 
of  generic  drugs,  which  are  the  chemical 
equivalents  of  brand-name  drugs.  Brand 
names  are  given  to  a  drug  by  the  company 
that  develops  and  patents  It.  Naturally,  the 
patent  protection  allows  a  company  to  estab- 
lish Its  drug  as  standard.  After  the  patent 
protection  runs  out,  other  firms  are  free  to 
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bring  out  generic  versions.  But  doctors  have 
tended  to  continue  to  prescribe  by  brand 
name.  They  knew  what  they  were  getting, 
and  somehow  the  quality  of  generic  drugs 
never  arose  as  an  Issue. 

The  FDA  has  discovered,  however,  that  a 
problem  with  the  quality  of  generic  drugs 
is  now  upon  us.  The  problem  is  caused  by 
the  FDA's  parent  bureaucracy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
which  frowns  on  brand-name  prescriptions. 
The  brand-name  drugs  typically  cost  more 
than  the  generic-name  equivalents,  and  HEW 
is  setting  out  to  protect  the  consumer  with 
something  called  Maximum  Allowable  Cost. 
In  brief,  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  It 
v.'ill  reimburse  for  the  cost  of  generic  drugs, 
not  for  brand  ones. 

HEW  estimated  that  Its  new  rules  would 
save  $88.8  million  of  the  $1.2  billion  spent 
for  drugs  under  federal  programs.  But  It 
turns  out  that  this  Includes  savings  from 
other  proposals,  such  as  limiting  the  retail 
markup.  The  substitution  of  generic  for 
brand-name  drugs  will  save,  it  says,  $48  mU- 
lion.  This  is  about  4?o  of  the  federal  drug 
bill. 

Now,  lo  and  behold,  the  FDA  announces 
that,  just  as  brand-name  manufacturers  have 
always  c6ntended,  generic  drugs  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  same  as  brand-name  ones.  The 
active  Ingredients  are  the  same,  but  some- 
times the  binders  and  fillers  do  make  a 
difference.  So  the  FDA  will  require  makers 
of  generic  drugs  to  demonstrate  that  their 
versions  are  as  effective  as  the  "reference" 
(read  "brand-name")  drugs.  In  some  cases 
the  FDA  will  accept  laboratory  tests  on  dis- 
solution rates,  but  for  about  half  of  the  137 
drugs  Immediately  involved  It  wUl  require 
human  tests  to  measure  the  concentration 
of  drugs  In  the  blood  stream. 

We  do  not  recall  noticing  how  much  this 
new  FDA  program  will  cost,  but  we  assume 
it  Is  well  under  $48  million,  since  the  entire 
FDA  payroll  is  some  $200  million.  Of  course, 
the  generic  drug  manufacturers  will  have  to 
pay  for  extra  testing,  thus  somewhat  cutting 
the  $48  million  savings.  The  real  catch  Is 
that  the  FDA  has  yet  to  face  the  big  problem, 
which  Is  not  fillers  and  binders,  but  quality 
control  In  the  factories. 

When  HEW  campaigns  against  brand- 
name  prescriptions,  it  in  effect  takes  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  for  quality  control 
formerly  exercised  by  prescribing  physicians. 
If  the  source  of  the  drug  is  decided  not  by 
the  physician  but  by  a  pharmacist  officially 
encouraged  to  use  the  lowest-cost  source, 
someone  has  to  worry  about  the  quality  of 
drugs  made  In  every  chemical  shop  In  the 
nation  capable  of  cooking  up  a  recipe  already 
spelled  out  In  an  expired  patent.  This  Im- 
plies an  army  of  government  Inspectors,  all 
devoted  to  solving  a  problem  the  doctors 
formerly  handled  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen. 

And  for  what?  Any  true  saving  for  the 
consumer  is  hightly  problematical.  The  drug 
companies  need  to  get  enough  return  to 
Justify  their  research,  and  If  they  cannot  get 
It  through  market  position  after  patents  ex- 
pire they  wUl  have  to  get  It  through  higher 
prices  while  the  patents  apply.  New  tests  for 
generic  drugs  will  represent  additional  costs, 
which  someone  has  to  pay.  And  If  the  FDA 
gets  deeply  into  quality  control,  as  It  almost 
certainly  must,  most  of  any  envisioned  sav- 
ings would  merely  be  shifted  from,  the  con- 
sumer's drug  bill  to  his  taxes,  over  which 
he  has  even  less  control. 

The  likelihood  Is  that  the  drug  companies 
wlU  maintain  their  profits,  and  that  the 
salaries  of  extra  bureaucrats  will  represent 
merely  an  Increase  in  the  total  cost  to  the 
consumer.  But  assume  for  a  moment  that 
the  consumer  breaks  even,  that  the  bureau- 
crats' salaries  are  offset  by  lower  drug  com- 
pany proflf  What  have  you  then  done?  You 
have  takeu  money  that  would  go  Into  drug 


research  and  other  capital  Investments,  and 
paid  it  Instead  to  bureaucrats  hired  to  solve  a 
problem  that  didn't  exist  until  the  bureau- 
crats caused  It. 


CRISIS  ON  CYPRUS:  ONE  YEAR 
AFTER  THE  INVASION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day was  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus — a  military 
action  which  has  had  both  a  profound 
repercussion  at  the  international  level 
and,  even  more,  a  devastating  impact 
upon  the  population  of  the  island. 

Since  Turkey's  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Cypi-us  1  year  ago,  tragically  little 
has  changed  for  the  beleaguered  people 
of  the  island.  A  year  later,  a  third  of  the 
population — mostly  Greek  Cypriots — re- 
main in  need  of  humanitarian  assistance 
as  refugees,  as  people  in  distress  or  as 
families  torn  apart  by  the  effects  of  war 
and  partition. 

The  cruel,  unchanging  facts  of  life  on 
Cyprus  are  made  clear  in  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  and  which 
was  released  today. 

Among  other  things,  the  report  to  the 
subcommittee  reminds  us  again  of  the 
continuing  humanitarian  needs  among 
the  200,000  Greek  refugees — none  of 
whom  have  yet  been  able  to  return  to 
their  lands,  their  homes,  or  their  sources 
of  livelihood  since  July-August  last  year. 

The  report  also  documents  the  con- 
tinuing intransigence  of  the  Turkish 
Government  in  negotiations,  and  notes 
a  series  of  fait  accomplis  by  Turkey 
to  consolidate  its  position  and  partition 
of  the  island.  The  report  notes  as  well 
persistent  reports  over  a  strengthened 
Turkish  military  presence  on  Cyprus,  and 
the  increasing  settlement  of  mainland 
Turks  on  the  island. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  report  Is 
timely,  not  only  because  it  serves  to  re- 
mind us  forcefully  of  the  continuing  hu- 
manitarian crisis  on  Cyprus,  but  also  be- 
cause Congress  is  still  considering  the 
issue  of  renewed  military  assistance  to 
Turkey. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  not  resume  military  aid 
to  Turkey  unless  progress  Is  made  simul- 
taneously toward  resolving  the  plight  of 
200,000  Greek  refugees.  Our  na,tional 
leadership  cannot  sweep  aside  the  des- 
perate pUght  of  these  refugees  when 
making  its  case  for  lifting  the  embargo 
on  mihtary  assistance  to  Turkey. 

This  humanitarian  crisis,  created  by 
Turkey's  invasion  of  Cyprus  a  year  ago, 
was — and  remains — the  fundamental 
cause  which  led  to  the  arms  ban  by  Con- 
gress. Turkey  and  the  administration 
can  make  no  vaUd  claim  to  a  resump- 
tion of  mihtary  aid  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
report's  recommendations  on  Cyprus,  1 
year  after  the  invasion,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  my  preface  to  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Preface   by   Senator  Edward  M.   Kennedt, 
Chairman 

Since  Turkey's  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Cyprus  one  year  ago.  tragically  little  has 
changed  for  the  beleaguered  people  of  the 
island — politically,  diplomatically,  and  most 
Importantly,  in  human  terms.  One  year  after 
the  Invasion  of  Cyprus,  over  200,000  people — 
a  third  of  the  population — mostly  Greek 
Cypriots,  remain  in  need  of  humanitarian 
assistance  as  refugees,  as  people  In  distress 
or  as  families  torn  apart  by  the  effects  of 
war  and  partition. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  up-date 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  a  Sub- 
committee Study  Mission  dispatched  to  the 
region  last  autumn  to  assess,  first  hand,  the 
human  and  political  tragedy  created  by  the 
Turkish  invasion  and  occupation  of  the 
island.  It  is  sad  proof  of  the  total  lack  of 
progress  over  the  Cyprus  Issue,  as  well  as  a 
tragic  comment  on  the  failure  of  American 
diplomacy,  to  note — one  year  later — that  the 
essential  findings  of  the  Study  Mission's  re- 
port stand  as  true  and  as  real  today  as  they 
did  when  they  were  written  many  months 
ago.  It  is  hoped  that  this  up-dated  rejjort 
will  serve  as  another  reminder  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  as  to  how 
little  things  have  really  changed  for  the  un- 
fortunate people  of  Cyprus. 

As  I  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  Study 
Mission's  report  last  Okctober: 

"The  Turkish  invasion  turned  the  island 
Into  shambles.  In  political  terms,  it  violated 
the  integrity  of  an  Independent  state.  In  eco- 
nomic terms.  It  shattered  the  Island's  flour- 
ishing economy.  And  In  human  terms.  It 
brought  personal  tragedy  to  thousands  of 
famUlcs — and  turned  half  the  population  In- 
to refugees,  detainees,  or  beleaguered  people 
caught  behind  ceasefire  lines. 

"In  too  many  quarters — Including  our  own 
Government — the  human  dimensions  of  the 
Cyprus  crisis,  and  the  plight  of  Cyprlot 
civilians,  has  taken  second  place  to  the  polit- 
ical and  military  Issues  at  stake — and  to  the 
special  Interests  of  those  who  have  much  to 
lose  or  to  gain  by  the  outcome  of  the  conflict. 
But  the  clvUians  of  Cyprus — both  Greeks  and 
Turks — also  have  Interests.  And  for  hundreds 
of  thousands,  recent  weeks  have  been  a 
nightmare  of  death  and  tragedy  and  grief." 

Regrettably,  during  the  many  months 
since  these  words  were  written,  the  plight 
of  the  Cyprlot  people  continues  to  take  sec- 
ond place  to  political  and  military  Issues. 
Once  again,  the  President  Is  asking  Con- 
gress to  provide  more  military  aid  to  Tur- 
key, rather  than  asking  for  the  return  of 
refugees  to  their  homes.  Once  again  ve  are 
being  asked  to  "compromise"  with  Turkey, 
despite  the  recognized  lack  of  progress  In 
negotiations,  and  despite  any  sign  of  good- 
wUl  or  flexlbUlty  from  Turkey  In  responding 
to  basic  humanitarian  Issues — such  as  allow- 
ing the  free  movement  of  people — let  alone 
the  resettlement  of  refugees  to  their  homes. 
Indeed,  senior  officials  at  the  Department  of 
State  continue  to  admit  that  nothing  has 
really  changed  on  Cyprus  one  year  later. 

Despite  the  continuing  and  almost  total 
absence  of  progress  toward  reaching  a  settle- 
ment, we  have  repeatedly,  over  the  past  many 
months,  been  assured  by  Department  of 
State  spokesmen  of  optimistic  signs  for 
"moving  the  parties  involved  on  Cyprus 
to  early  negotiations."  Those  were,  for  ex- 
ample, the  words  written  In  a  letter  to  me  by 
the  Department  on  November  22,  1974.  Sev- 
eral weeks  later,  on  January  6th,  Secretary 
Kissinger  echoed  similar  optimism  In  a  let- 
ter responding  to  an  inquiry  by  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Refugee  Subcommittee.  The  Sec- 
retary stated:  "Fortunately,  some  progress 
has  been  made  in.  recent  weeks  toward  get- 
ting substantive  negotiations  underway." 

Yet,  today,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  Invasion,  we  have  yet  to  see  any 
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meaningful  negotiating  posture  on  the  part 
of  Turkey  nor  any  new  developments  in 
the  field  to  match  the  continuing  optimism 
of  Administration  spokesmen.  If  "progress" 
means  the  shuttling  of  our  diplomats  around 
the  globe,  the  occasional  meeting  of  Turk- 
ish and  Greek  and  Cyprlot  diplomats,  or  even 
the  regular  contacts  of  the  two  Cypriot  com- 
munities in  Nicosia  and  Vienna— then  such 
■progress"  is  hollow,  since  it  has  not  brought 
positive  developments  in  the  feld,  such  as 
the  return  cf  some  refugees  to  their  homes  as 
the  beginning  of  a  return  to  economic  nor- 
malcy. These  are  the  true  indicators  of  prog- 
ress— not  more  talk  that  leads  nowhere. 
And  these  Indicators  of  progress  on  Cyprus, 
must  also  be  our  benchmarks  in  assessing 
whether  military  assistance  to  Turkey  should 
be  resumed. 

Instead,  we  no  longer  hear  but  inci- 
dental reference  made  by  the  highest  lead- 
ers of  our  nation  to  the  problems  on  Cyprus. 
In  fact,  we  rarely  hear  Cyprus  mentioned  at 
all  in  the  context  of  the  renewed  debate  over 
our  nation's  policy  toward  Turkey — as  if  the 
crisis  on  Cyprus  had  no  relationship  to  the 
original  action  of  Congress,  or  to  the  orig- 
inal concern  of  the  American  people. 

We  no  longer  hear  reference  made  to  over 
two  hundred  thousand  refugees  and  others 
displaced  from  their  lands,  their  homes,  or 
their  sources  of  livelihood,  many  of  whom 
lack  employment  and  subsist  on  government 
hand-outs. 

We  no  longer  hear  much  concern  over  the 
restoration  of  the  full  independence  and 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Cyprus. 

We  .no  longer  find  Administration  spokes- 
men speaking  of  the  need  for  "gestures  of 
goodwill"  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 

We  no  longer  see  much  effort  to  secxire 
the  implementation  of  United  Nations  res- 
olutions oi.  Cyprus — resolutions  supported 
and  voted  for  by  our  government. 

In  fact,  we  rarely  hear  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  other  high  Administra- 
tion officials  speak  of  the  problems  on 
Cyprus — much  less  about  the  urgent  plight 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Cyprlot  refugees. 
Rather,  we  hear  only  about  Turkey — of  \JS. 
bases,  of  strategic  concerns  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  about  Turkish  sensitivi- 
ties. 

These  strategic  concerns  are  clearly  im- 
portant, as  are  our  relations  with  Turkey. 
But  what  of  our  relations  with  our  other 
NATO  ally  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean- 
Greece?  And  what  of  the  plight  of  home- 
less people?  And  what  about  respect  for  law 
and  our  nation's  long-standing  opposition  to 
military  Intervention  and  blatant  aggres- 
sion? 

Are  we  to  condone  the  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Cyprxis  by  simply  forgetting  about 
It?  Are  we  to  condone  the  nibbling  away  of 
an  Independent  state  simply  by  no  longer 
speaking  of  It?  Are  we  to  condone  the  human 
tragedy  brought  about  by  the  Illegal  use  of 
American  supplied  weapons  by  sending 
more?  And  are  we  to  stand  silent  in  the  face 
of  our  continued  failure  to  condemn  the 
Turkish  invasion,  unrelenting  occupation, 
and  de  facto  partition  of  an  independent 
nation? 

I  believe  the  American  people  expect  better 
of  their  government,  and  this  is  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  renewed  debate  in  Congress 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Administration  to  show 
greater  evidence  of  concern  and  action  over 
the  human  and  political  tragedy  of  Cyprus. 

The  people   and   nation   of   Cyprus and, 

indeed,  of  Greece  and  Turkey— stUl  remain 
on  the  brink  of  new  conflict  and  even 
greater  tragedy.  Our  government's  policy 
bears  a  special  responsibility.  This  is  so  not 
only  because  of  past  omissions  in  our  diplo- 
macy, and  our  consistent  supp<Ht  ot  tb« 
Turkish   position,   but   also   because   of   the 


President's  insistence  on  maintaining  a  busl- 
ness-as-usual  attitude  tovsrard  military  ship- 
ments to  Turkey.  It  is  so  because  we  have  let 
our  diplomacy  Ignore  the  urgent  and  legiti- 
mate right  of  refugees  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  safety,  and  in  peace. 

There  is  still  time  for  us  to  rescue  our 
foreign  policy  from  a  course  that  is  disas- 
trous to  our  best  traditions  and  interests  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean— if  only  we  are 
to  act. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Over  the  coming  weeks  and  months— 
as  they  have  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Cyprus  crlsis-the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  will  continue  to  be  as 
tenacious  in  their  concern  and  suggestions 
for  action  a.s  they  feel  the  important  situa- 
tion on  Cyprus  warrants. 
,J'°l}^^  purposes  of  this  report,  however 
the  Chairman  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations, relating  to  humanitarian  needs 
on  Cyprus,  and  diplomatic  and  political 
problems.  '^ 

1.    Restoring    the    full    independence    and 
C°'*rus^"*^     a"d      territorial     integrity     of 

Despite  the  continuing  occupation  of 
Cv-prus  by  Turkish  forces  and  the  pro- 
nounced drift  toward  de  facto  partition  re- 
storing the  full  independence  and  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integrity  of  Cvprus 
must  be  a  clearly  understood  and  primary 
objective  of  American  policy  and  diplomacy 
Sif  ,^.°  '■'"^"'*-  Numerous  United  Nations 
Resolutions  over  the  past  year  clearly  point 
the  way  toward  accomplishing  this  end,  and 
no  other  goal  better  satisfies  Justice  or  the 

Of  Cypi^us."'  ^'^^^  ""**  '^""^  '°  **^«  P^^P'* 
However,  there  can  be  little  doubt  today 
^f  *L  ?  7"'"'''sh  invasion  and  occupation 
of  the  i-sland— and  Ankara's  series  of  fait 
accomplis  to  con.solldate  its  position  and 
partition  of  the  island  over  the  past  year- 
have  forever  destroyed  the  past  political 
structure  and  the  present  constitutional 
framework  of  the  Government  of  Cyprxis 
Given  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem,  the  future  clearly  includes 
new  arrangements  and  governmental  struc- 
tures within  an  independent  and  .sovereign 
state.  ^ 

Responding  to  Cypriot  aspirations  for 
maintaining  a  free  and  independent  coun- 
try should  be  central  to  the  policies  and 
actions  of  all  parties  concerned.  New  guar- 
antees for  the  future  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  a  free  Cyprus  must  be 
achieved  through  the  early  resumption  of  the 
U.N.  sponsored  negotiations  in  Vienna  or 
appropriate   alternative   arrangements. 

2.  U.N.  resolutions  and  the  Geneva  decla- 
ration on  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops: 

The  United  States  Government,  and  all 
parties  concerned,  must  renew  active  sup- 
port for  the  repeated  calls  by  the  United 
Nations— as  well  as  the  Geneva  Declara- 
tion of  July  30.  1974,  agreed  to  by  Greece 
and  Turkey— for  the  orderly  reduction  and 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Cyprus. 
As  events  over  the  past  year  suggest,  a  viable 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem,  much  less 
peace  on  the  island,  cannot  be  imposed  by 
the  force  of  arms.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
disarm  Cyprus— especially  in  light  of  per- 
sistent, but  unofficial,  reports  of  Turkey's 
strengthened  military  presence  on  the  island. 

3.  Return  of  refugees  to  their  homes: 

The  plight  and  fate  of  the  refugees  is  cen- 
tral to  the  Cyprus  issue,  and  to  any  mean- 
ingful negotiations  over  the  future  of  the 
island.  A  viable  solution  to  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem, much  less  peace  for  all  people  on  the 
Island,  will  not  be  accomplished  unless  and 
until  a  substantial  number  of  Greek  Cypriot 
refugees  are  permitted  to  return  safely— 
under  U.N.  auspices— to  their  lands  and 
homes  in  areas  currently  occupied  by  Tur- 
kish forces. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  issue  of  returning 
Greek  Cypriot  refugees  to  their  lands  and 
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homes  has  been  seriously  complicated  by  the 
mass  movement  of  Turkish  Cypriots  to  the 
occupied  areas  In  the  north.  Many  of  these 
Turkish  Cypriots  have  moved  into  houses 
formerly  occupied  by  Greek  Cypriots  who 
fled  to  the  south  following  the  Turkish 
invasion. 

This  thorny  issue  is  further  complicated 
by  the  increasing  settlement  In  the  occupied 
areas  of  Cyprus  by  Turks  from  mainland 
Turkey.  This  movement  from  Turkey  threat- 
ens to  alter  dramatically  the  demographic 
patterns  of  Cyprus,  and  gravely  compounds 
the  problem  of  seeking  a  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  issue. 

In  this  regard,  over  the  past  year,  the 
national  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  remiss  in  its  re.sponslbilities  toward  the 
people  of  Cyprus.  Strong  representations 
must  be  made  to  Ankara  over  the  movement 
of  Turkish  nationals  to  the  island. 

More  generally,  the  President  must  finally 
use  our  country's  important  infiuences  and 
good  offices  with  Turkey  to  persuade  Ankara 
of  the  need  for  accommodations  which  in- 
clude the  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces 
and  the  orderly  return  of  refugees  to  their 
homo.s. 

4.  Continued  humanitarian  relief  and  re- 
habilitation needs  on  Cyprus. 

Our  government— both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congres.s— must  continue  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  refugees  and  others  in  need  on 
Cyprus. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  United  States  has 
responded  commendably  to  international 
appeals  from  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  and  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR).  We  must  sustain  this  record  of 
assistance. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  time,  re- 
quests for  humanitarian  assistance  from 
Cypriot  authorities  have  increasingly  in- 
cluded measures  and  proposals  to  assist  dis- 
placed persons  in  regaining  a  degree  of  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency,  as  well  as  to  provide 
support  for  on-going  relief  activities.  The 
shattering  effect  the  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion have  had  on  the  economy  of  Cyprus 
is  well  documented,  and  so  too  are  its  needs 
for  budgetary  and  economic  support. 

Although  the  UNHCR  remains  available 
to  facilitate  the  channeling  of  such  assist- 
ance from  the  international  community, 
given  its  traditional  mandate  for  acting  in 
emergency  situations,  there  is  discussion  in 
some  quarters  over  the  winding  down  of 
UNHCR  activities  and  finding  alternative 
arrangements  for  channeling  international 
assistance  to  Cyprus. 

In  this  connection,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to:  Shifting  the  UNHCR's 
on-going  relief  activities  to  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Waldhelm's  Special  Representative 
on  Cyprus;  involving  the  U.N.  Development 
Program  or  the  World  Bank  in  programs  to 
reactivate  the  Cypriot  economy:  and  con- 
cluding bilateral  agreements  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  development  purposes  with  the 
Government  of  Cyprus. 

U.S.  funds  allocated  for  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation purposes  on  Cyprus  should  reflect 
the  changing  patterns  of  need  on  the  island, 
and  should  be  used  flexibly  to  assist  people 
of  Cyprus.  ^ 

5.  Military  aid  to  Turkey  and  progress  on 
Cyprus : 

Turkey's  strategic  position  and  her  armed 
forces  are  important  for  western  security  in- 
terests. But  such  considerations  alone  can- 
not obscure  or  condone  her  massive  invasion 
and  occupation  of  nearly  half  of  Cyprus — in 
violation  of  U.S.  laws  regarding  the  supply  of 
military  equipment — which  has  turned  a 
third  of  the  population  of  that  Island  into 
refugees.  It  is  evident  that  our  diplomacy 
should  attempt  to  move  Turkey  toward  mak- 
ing some  major  accommodations  In  order  to 
permit  the  creation  of  conditions  allowing 
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for  a  return  to  stability  and  normality  on 
Cyprus.  To  make  a  valid  claim  to  a  resump- 
tion of  military  aid,  Turkey  and  the  Admin- 
istration should  Indicate  a  clear  wlllingaess 
to  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  this  cen- 
tral humanitarian  problem.  The  compelling 
need  is  to  establish  a  framework  that  would 
include  both  progress  over  Cyprus  and  the 
resumption  of  arms  aid  to  Turkey. 

6.  Cyprus  issue  and  other  problems  in 
Greek-Turkey  relations: 

There  Is  an  Increasing  tendency  in  many 
quarters  to  "link"  the  problem  of  Cyprus 
with  negotiations  over  problem  areas  In 
Greek-Turkish  relations.  However,  there  is  a 
grave  danger  that  in  doing  so,  the  issue  of 
Cyprus — of  people  in  need — will  be  lost  In 
the  rush  of  other  concerns,  both  political 
and  economic. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  cannot  be 
allowed  to  sit  homeless  on  Cyprus,  because 
of  unrelated  bl-lateral  problems  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  in  our  diplomacy  to  separate  the 
thorny  problems  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  oil  rights 
and  related  issues  from  the  quest  for  a  solu- 
tion on  Cyprus  and  the  restoration  of  Its 
Independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. 


S.    1800— ART   AND   ARTIFACTS 
INDEMNITY  ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member,  filed  its  report  on  S.  1800,  the 
Arts  and  Aitifacts  Indemnity  Act.  I 
commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues. Recognition  should  first  be 
given  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Sub- 
committee, for  his  leadership.  Senator 
Fell  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  cospon- 
soring  S.  1800. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate,  S.  1800  in- 
cludes only  those  sections  dealing  with 
indemnity  of  exhibits  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  art  and  artifacts.  Other 
provisions  of  S.  1800  as  originally  intro- 
duced will  remain  before  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Subcommittee  for  considera- 
tion later  this  year. 

EXPAND   AVAILABILrTT 

The  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity 
Act  of  1975  will  expand  opportimities 
for  citizens  throughout  our  country  to 
enjoy  foreign  art  in  the  United  States. 
Specifically,  the  indemnity  authority  will 
provide  insurance  coverage  against  dam- 
age of  such  generally  priceless  art  treas- 
ures. Without  such  indemnity  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  its  full 
faith  and  credit,  insurance  premium  costs 
have  prohibited  many  of  such  ex- 
hibits. This  act  will  be  particularly  mean- 
ingful to  smaller  museums  which  do  not 
have  the  resoiurces  to  acquire  on  loan 
and  display  foreign  art  objects  which 
appropriately  demand  full  insurance 
coverage  or  indemnity  as  a  prei-equisite 
to  their  being  loaned  by  foreign 
museums. 

Often  in  the  past,  major  art  treasures 
were  available  for  view  only  by  persons 
who  could  afford  international  travel,  or 
those  living  in  a  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ter. It  is  these  large  cities  which  tradi- 
tionally have  been  the  site  for  such  ex- 
hibits. This  circumstance  has  often 
meant  that  Americans  living  in  smaller 


commimitles  or  rural  areas  were  deprived 
of  this  opportunity  for  cultural  enrich- 
ment. 

Previous  statutory  authority  for  In- 
demnity of  foreign  exhibitions  has  been 
by  ad  hoc  statutes  wliich  authorized  Fed- 
eral indemnity  for  a  single  exhibit.  S. 
1800  will  create  a  permanent  authority 
which  will  grant  indemnity  for  those  ex- 
hibitions which  are  certified  >>y  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.  A  usual  prerequisite  foi  grant- 
ing of  this  indemnity  will  be  that  nations 
which  are  sending  their  art  objects  to 
the  United  States  will  provide  reciprocal 
coverage  for  exchange  American  art 
visiting  their  countries.  While  it  may  be 
possible  that  unusual  circumstances 
could  prohibit  such  reciprocal  indemnity, 
this  would  be  a  very  unusual  case.  The 
Britisli  and  Australian  Governments 
have  .shown  leadership  in  this  field  of  in- 
demnifying for  damage  to  foreign  art, 
and  much  of  the  research  supporting  our 
bill  has  been  based  on  their  experience. 
With  permanent  legislation  in  place  per- 
mitting an  American  indemnity,  nations 
not  yet  having  such  programs  will  be 
encouraged  to  do  so. 

LIMrrED    PURPOSES 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  S.  1800  is 
a  very  limited  bill  and  will  not  involve 
any  cast  to  the  Federal  Government  aside 
from  small  administrative  costs  unless 
major  damage  occurs  to  an  indemnified 
object.  The  tight  application  of  this  au- 
thority is  assured  by  the  following : 

First.  The  Department  of  State  must 
certify  that  an  exhibit  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  first  $25,000  worth  of 
damage  is  not  covered,  and  indemnity  on 
a  single  exhibition  is  limited  to  $25  mil- 
lion. Thus  a  role  for  private  insurers  is 
preserved  both  for  amounts  over  $25  mil- 
lion and  amounts  less  than  $25,000. 

Third.  Actual  experience  shows  that 
damage  to  art  treasures  is  very  rare,  due 
to  highly  developed  procedures  of  pack- 
ing and  security  for  art  treasiu-es  during 
shipment. 

Fourth.  Because  American  items  being 
shipped  overseas  are  not  covered,  but 
rather  rely  on  encouragement  for  re- 
ciprocal indemnity,  cost  again  is  limited 
in  terms  of  Federal  liability  for  indem- 
nity. 

To  cite  a  specific  example  of  the  nar- 
row liability  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  by  this  authority,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  Is  useful.  Since  1970, 
nine  major  international  exhibits  with  an 
aggregate  value  of  $261.8  million  have 
been  exchanged  for  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Insurance 
for  these  exhibits  totaled  $818,000,  but 
no  major  loss  has  ever  occurred.  Thus, 
not  a  single  claim  has  ever  been  made  by 
"the  Met"  on  this  large  expense  of  insur- 
ance premium  cost.  Under  S.  1800,  those 
foreign  exhibits  which  are  certified  to  be 
In  the  national  interest  will  not  have  to 
pay  these  insurance  premium  costs,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  such  ex- 
hibits and  their  geographic  distribution 
should  be  increased.  As  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  often  support  di- 
rectly tlie  cost  of  exhibits,  including  in- 


surance premiums.  It  Is  likely  that  S. 
1800  will  result  in  an  overall  cost  saving 
by  Government. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1800  is  a  limited  pur- 
pose bill  which  will  expand  the  avail- 
ability of  foreign  art  es^jibits  to  all 
Americans.  Only  thosr~T53diibits  which 
are  certified  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  be  in  the  national  interest  will  be 
covered.  The  appropriate  participation  of 
private  insm-ance  companies  is  pre- 
served, and  a  permanent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion replaces  the  need  for  individual  acts 
of  Congress  to  provide  indemnity  for  spe- 
cific exhibits.  I  believe  this  is  sound  leg- 
islation v.hich  will  bring  benefits  to  all 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation  by  ad- 
vancing their  knowledge  of  foreign  cul- 
tures. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
act  promptly  to  enact  this  important 
legislation. 

BUREAU  OF  OCEANS  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
resignation  of  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  after 
having  served  only  5  months  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  has  created  widespread  concern 
over  the  role  of  the  Bureau  she  headed. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment. 
I  have  written  Secretary'  Kissinger  ex- 
pressing my  deep  concern  over  the  status 
of  the  new  Bureau. 

Established  in  October  1973.  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Department  of  State  Ap- 
propriations Authorization  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-126).  the  Bureau  was 
assigned  the  task  of  developing  an  over- 
all American  policy  in  the  fields  of 
oceans,  international  environmental  and 
scientific  affairs.  In  addition,  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  Bureau  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy,  besides  coordinating  policy 
between  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies. 

Yet,  as  testimony  by  Dr.  Ray  before 
Uie  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Enviroimient 
on  June  26.  1975.  indicated,  the  Bureau's 
role  as  mandated  by  Congress  has  not 
been  realized.  The  Bureau  appears  to 
have  hardly  been  advised  of  foreign 
policy  initiatives,  much  less  consulted 
prior  to  policy  formulation.  Moreover, 
the  Bureau  has  been  woefully  imder- 
staffed,  and  consequently  unable  to  ful- 
fill its  fimctions  adequately. 

It  is  essential  that  this  situation  be 
rectified  by  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Oceans  be  permitted  to 
fulfill  its  congressionally  assigned  place 
in  foreign  policymaking.  Additional 
positions  are  required,  while  decision- 
making must  be  rearranged  to  Include 
the  Bureau's  perspective.  Furtliermore, 
high  priority  should  be  given  to  the  task 
of  finding  a  strong  and  qualified  indi- 
vidual to  succeed  Dr.  Ray.  There  is  Uttle 
time  for  delay  in  these  reforms,  for  the 
Bureau's  input  is  urgently  required  as 
the  United  States  increasingly  finds  it- 
self involved  both  bilaterally  and  multi- 
laterally  in  itsues  falling  within  its  pur- 
view. 
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The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  or  NACXDA,  has 
written  the  Secretary  of  State  stressing 
the  need  for  additional  positions  so  the 
Bureau  can  perform  its  vital  fimctlons. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
NACOA  letter  to  Secretary  Kissinger, 
dated  June  26,  1975,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

JTatiojiai,  Advisort  Commtttee 

Ow  Oceans  *kd  Atmosphebe. 
Washington.  D.C  .  June  26.  1975. 
KoD.  HoniT  A.  KissiNCEs, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea8  Mii.  Sextet AKv:  For  some  time  the 
National  Adivsory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  (NACOA),  which  is  a  preslden- 
tlally  appointed  group,  has  been  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  staffing  of  the  office 
now  under  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  which  deals 
with  ocean  affairs.  This  office,  before  the  re- 
cent reorganization,  reported  directly  to  your 
office.  According  to  information  available  to 
us,  It  was  understaffed  to  the  extent,  accord- 
ing to  lt.s  former  director,  that  the  quality  of 
its  work  was  affected  thus  adversely  affect- 
ing VS.  ocean  Interests. 

With  the  reorganization  called  for  by  Con- 
preas,  a  number  of  offices  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  were  combined  and  the  well- 
Itnown  and  respected  former  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Comniission,   Dr.   Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  was  named  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Bureau  of  Oceans,  Atmosphere  and  Science 
ft-ofessor  Thomas  Cllngan,  an  expert  on  law 
of  the  sea  and  ocean  matters  was  named 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Oceans 
and  Is  very  well  qualified  for  that  position. 
This  Committee  views  with  favor  the  re- 
organization made  within  the  Department  of 
State,  but  aa  has  been  remarlced  above   we 
are  greaUy  disturbed  by  the  failure  of 'the 
Departmexit  to  adequately  staff  the  Impor- 
tant component  dealing  with  fish,  wUdlife, 
and  the  oceans.  This  funcUonal  unit  with- 
in State  must  negotiate  all  disputes  relating 
to  foreign  fishing  off  our  coasts  and  disputes 
arising  from   our  fiahermen  fishing  off  the 
coasts  of  other  countries.  In  addition   with 
some   23    bUat«TH   and   multilateral   agree- 
ments In  which  the  U.S.  is  Involved,  with 
major  responsibilities  In  the  fisheries  and 
other  areas  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and  with 
obUgatlons  of  a  major  nation  for  overview 
of  ooean  activities  of  specialized  agencies  of 
the  UN.  such  as  FAO.  UNESCO.  IMCO,  and 
others,  as  well  as  Important  international 
wlldll/e  problems  such  as  marine  mammals 
and  endangered  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. It  is  smaU  wonder  that  the  unall  staff 
of  this  unit  is  overworked  and  Incapable  of 
keeping  up  with  the  many  tasks. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  tasks  of 
your  department  in  the  field  of  the  oceans 
and  flAeries,  especially,  are  bound  to  In- 
crease as  we  and  other  nations  accept  in- 
creased juriadlctlon  over  resources  and  areas 
lying  off  our  re^ective  coasts,  and  as  the 
world  turns  increasingly  to  the  sea  for  food 
energy,  minerals,  and  as  aa  avenue  of  con- 
venience. It  is  Imperative  that  our  nation 
and  Its  government  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenge  with  competent  and  adequate  pro- 
fesslonal  expertise.  Furthermore,  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  efforts  are  likely  to  continue  for 
.some  time  and  the  Committee  believes  it  U 
cow  time  to  consider  the  integration  of  thU 
function  into  the  Office  of  Oceans  and  Pish- 
6:^65  Affairs. 

Congress  obviously  saw  this  crisis  appear- 
ing when  It  set  up  the  ocean  bureau  within 
the  Department  of  State.  However,  It  has 
been  about  two  years  stooe  that  action  and 
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as  yet  the  Department  has  not  responded, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  to  increase  the 
staff  of  the  oceans  department  to  a  point 
where  It  can  adequately  cope  with  its  in- 
creasing tasks. 

We  have  been  observing  carefully  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  unit  since  Its  formation,  and 
it  is  our  considered  opinion  that  it  is  so 
greatly  understaffed  for  the  tasks  assigned 
it  to  a  point  where  It  cannot  effectively  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  Interest  In  fisheries  and  ocean 
affairs. 

Our  Committee  recommends  that,  in  view 
of  the  Increasing  possibilities  for  conflict 
among  nations  over  the  use  of  ocean  space 
and  ocean  resources,  and  the  tremendous 
increase  in  value  of  goods  and  services  from 
ocean  use  within  the  past  decade,  that  the 
Department  reorder  its  priorities  so  as  to 
staff  the  oceans  and  fisheries  unit  so  that 
:t  can  effectively  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

To  faU  to  do  so,  in  our  view,  rrifiin!;  that  to 
a  large  degree  the  reorganization  of  the  re- 
source and  services  of  your  Department  will 
not  be  effective  in  protecting  the  U.S.  Inter- 
ests in  the  oceans  and  will  place  the  U.S.  In 
an  increasingly  less  favorable  position  to  de- 
velc^,  with  other  nations,  rational  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  use  of  the  oceans  and  Its 
rosources. 

Sincorely, 

WltLIAM  J.  Hargis,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

EUEOPEAN  SECURITY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  just  before 
and  after  the  Second  World  War,  the 
So\iet  Union  forced  Poland.  Czecho- 
slavakia,  Romania,  and  Finland  to  cede 
it  large  chunks  of  their  territories.  The 
three  small  Baltic  nations — Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania — were  entirely 
absorbed,  and  the  German  territory  of 
East  Prussia  was  divided  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  what  remained  of 
Poland.  These  acquisitions  were  accom- 
panied by  policies  to  Russify  the  con- 
quered lands  by  exiJeUing  many  of  the 
original  inhabitants  and  settling  Rus- 
sian people  in  their  place.  The  victims 
were,  of  course,  in  no  position  to  protest, 
nor  are  they  today. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  the  summit 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe  will  Issue  a 
dociunent  aidorsing  the  principle  of  the 
"inviolability  of  frontiers."  As  the  New 
York  Times  pointed  out  editorially  today, 
tills  meeting  will  symbolically  ratify  the 
present  territorial  status  quo  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  used  by  Soviet  propagan- 
dists to  the  maximum  advantage.  What 
the  West  is  getting  in  return  Is  very 
meagi'e  indeed. 

Like  the  Times,  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  United  States  had  paiticipated 
at  a  lower  level  or  demanded  more.  In 
any  event  I  hope  that  the  President  wUl 
use  this  occasion  for  a  very  strong  en- 
dorsement of  America's  continued  Inter- 
est in  the  plight  of  those  In  the  Com- 
munist lands  of  Eastern  Europe  and  a 
very  clear  warning  to  the  Soviet  Union 
not  to  meddle  In  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Portugal  or  any  of  the  other  nations  of 
non-Communist  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


European  "SECXTRrrT"  .  .  . 
The  35-natIon  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  now  nearlng  its 
climax  after  32  months  of  semantic  quib- 
bling, should  not  have  happened.  Never  have 
so  many  struggled  for  so  long  over  so  lluie 
as  the  conference's  100-page  declaration  of 
good  Intentions  In  East-West  relations.  S-i 
little,  and  yet  so  much. 

So  little,  because  after  hundreds  of  diplo- 
mats drafted  this  document,  they  specified 
that  it  will  not  be  legally  binding  on  anyone. 
So  much,  because  it  commits  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  33  nations  of  Europe  to 
the  "InviolabUlty  of  frontiers,"  symbolically 
ratifying  the  territorial  status  quo,  Including 
the  division  of  Germany  and  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  huge  annexations  of  East 
European  territory,  Including  all  three  inde- 
pendent Baltic  states  plus  large  chunks  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania. 

What  the  West  gets  out  of  the  C.S.C.E. 
declaration  is  a  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  border  chanjes  by  peaceful  agreement — 
meaningless  except  to  protect  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  from  its  domestic  critics — 
and  some  vague  Soviet  pledges  to  i)ermlt 
freer  movement  of  persons  and  information. 
The  only  military  Item  In  what  originally 
was  to  be  an  all-European  security  treaty  is 
a  promise  by  the  Russians  (and  everyone 
else)  to  give  three  weeks  notice,  and  to  ad- 
mit observers,  for  military  maneuvers  that 
involve  more  than  25,000  men  within  some 
150  miles  of  their  frontiers.  But  It  does  not 
cover  other  military  movements  such  as  a 
reinforcing  move  or  an  actual  invasion  of 
Eastern  or  Western  Europe! 

If  this  document  now  were  to  be  signed 
by  the  diplomats  who  negotiated  It.  or  even 
by  foreign  ministers,  and  then  consigned  to 
history  as  an  effort  to  humor  a  Soviet  propa- 
ganda exercise,  the  damage  might  be  modest. 
The  problem  Is  that  Soviet  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev  has  maneuvered  all  the  major  lead- 
ers of  the  Western  world  one  by  one  Into  the 
commitment  to  sign  the  C.S.C.E.  declaration 
at  a  euphoric  35-natlon  summit  conference 
in  Helsinki,  now  tentatively  scheduled  fo- 
July  30,  less  than  ten  days  away. 
.  .  .  AND  Real  DIuente 
It  is  true,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  has  Jupt 
repeated,  that  there  Is  no  alternative  to  co- 
existence of  East  and  West  In  the  nuclear 
era  and  that  detente — real  rather  than  illus- 
ory— must  be  pursued.  But  the  Helsinki  car- 
nival, like  the  Soviet-American  handclasp 
In  space,  could  mislead  many  into  believ- 
ing that  peace  already  has  arrived.  Very 
limited  forms  of  arms  control  and  East- West 
cooperation  are  stlU  accompanied  by  inten- 
sified repression  within  the  VS.SS,. 
heightened  Soviet  rivalry  with  the  West  in 
the  Middle  East.  South  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Uttle  real  sign  of  progress  la  stra- 
tegic or  conventional  arms  reduction  talks. 

If  It  Is  too  late  to  call  off  the  Helsinki 
summit — or  even  to  delay  It  for  a  more  pro- 
pitious moment — every  effort  must  be  made 
there,  publicly  as  weU  as  privately,  to  pre- 
vent euphoria  in  the  West.  Equally  Important 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  put  on  notice  that 
a  Commimlst  takeover  by  force  or  subversion 
of  Portugal's  democratic  revolution  will  not 
be  accepted  by  the  Westerji  world  even  If  the 
West  may  now  have  acknowledged  Soviet 
domination  of  Its  immediate  Eastern  neigh- 
bors. 


CALIFORNIA'S    STATE    OFFICE    ON 
AGING'S    NEW   DIRECTOR 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  prime-movers  In  establishing  Cali- 
fornia's State  Office  on  Aging  has  re- 
cently taken  her  place  as  director  of  that 
office.  I  am  delighted  that  Janet  J.  Levy, 
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one  of  the  strongest  proponents  of  senior 
citizen  rights,  and  a  former  consultant 
to  the  California  State  Legislature's 
Joint  Committee  on  Aging,  has  been 
nominated  by  Gov.  Jerry  Brown  to  as- 
sume the  crucial  job  as  director,  to  co- 
ordinate the  State's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
older  Calif  ornlans. 

Always  concerned  about  the  phght  of 
those  beyond  the  retirement  years,  Ms. 
Levy  has  demonstrated  a  marked  facility 
for  pioneering  legislative  priorities  in  be- 
half of  senior  citizens.  As  a  consultant 
to  the  State  Legislature,  she  informed 
assemblymen  and  senators  and  the  peo- 
ple of  California  as  a  whole  about  those 
legislative  requisites  to  ameliorate  much 
of  the  suffering  felt  by  senior  citizens  in 
my  home  State. 

Today,  I  imderstand  that  in  her  new 
capacity,  she  is  working  hard,  often  long 
into  the  night,  to  whip  the  State  office's 
budget  and  spending  priorities  into  shape 
for  the  new  fiscal  year.  Despite  long 
hours,  she  still  finds  time  to  hear  about 
new  and  inventive  programs  being  de- 
veloped in  the  State,  and  to  seek  funding 
avenues  for  these  programs.  She  brings 
a  warmth  and  compassion  to  the  direc- 
torship— a  caring  all  too  often  lost  at  the 
higher  echelons  of  State  and  Federal 
bureaucracies. 

I  commend  Ms.  Levj'  for  her  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  California's  senior 
citizens,  and  wish  her  continued  success 
in  her  new  and  challenging  position  as 
the  voice  of  California's  senior  citizens. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ms. 
Levy's  biographical  sketch  and  resume  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Janet  J.  Levy 
A  native  Callfornian,  born  and  educated 
In  Oakland  and  the  bay  area,  Janet  Levy  at- 
tended and  graduated  from  Oakland  High 
School,  Sacramento  State  College  and  re- 
ceived her  B.A.  and  M.S.  at  San  Francisco 
State  University.  Post  graduate  work  In  re- 
habilitation and  gerontology  at  Columbia 
and  New  York  Universities. 

Following  the  death  of  her  8'/i  year  old 
daughter  of  a  then  fatal  kidney  disease,  Ms. 
Levy  concentrated  her  efforts  on  legislation 
providing  fiscal  assistance  for  kidney  disease 
victims,  and  the  field  of  aging  from  1955  to 
1959. 

In  1960  Janet  Levy  was  assigned  by  the 
California  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aging  to  complete  a  study  of  state  programs 
for  the  aging  in  preparation  for  the  first 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1961. 

In  September,  1962  she  left  state  service  to 
become  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Little 
House  Senior  Activity  Center  In  Menlo  Park 
in  order  to  expand  her  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  potential  of 
older  men  and  women. 

Following  two  years  at  Little  House,  Janet 
Levy  was  consultant  and  later  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Commission  on  Aging 
untU  1968.  From  1968  to  1971  she  served  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  the  non-profit 
association  of  residential  care  faculties. 

When  the  Joint  Committee  on  Aging  was 
established  by  the  Legislature  In  1971,  Ms. 
Levy  was  selected  by  Assemblyman  Leo 
McCarthy  to  be  the  Chief  Consultant  for 
that  committee. 

Ms.  Levy  lives  In  Sacramento  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Jacobs,  also  a  native 
of  California  born  and  educated  In  Merced 


County.  A  brother,  Herbert  A.  Jacobs  of  San 
Rafael,  his  wife  Marie  and  four  daughters, 
completes  Ms.  Levy's  Immediate  family. 

Biographical  RisuMi  or  Mrs.  Janet  J.  Lxvt 

Present  position  June.  1975  from  Novem- 
ber 1.  1971. — Consultant  to  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Aging  to  provide  spe- 
cific legislative  source  of  study,  evaluation 
and  support  or  opposition  to  programs  and 
services  affecting  the  later  years  of  devel- 
opment of  hearings,  studies,  committee  par- 
ticipation, legislative  bulletins,  publications 
and  the  provision  of  a  major  referral  point 
for  legislative  suggestions,  community  re- 
quests and  general  Information. 

July.  1971-November.  1971. — Employed  by 
the  Sacramento  Housing  Authority  to  es- 
tablish Senior  Service  Centers  located  in  new 
public  housing  facilities  for  aging,  disabled 
and  blind  residents.  Established  programs 
In  education,  preventive  health  care,  retire- 
ment planning,  leadership  training  and  vol- 
unteer services  for  both  residents  and  non- 
residents In  the  community.  Served  on  vari- 
ous boards  and  community  coimcils. 

May,  1968-June.  1971. — Assistant  to  the 
Execiitive  Director  of  the  California  Associ- 
ation of  Homes  for  the  Aging  with  responsi- 
bilities for:  the  development  of  community 
.service  programs  supported,  or  cosponsored, 
by  member-Homes  of  the  Association 
throughout  California;  assistance  In  com- 
munities with  the  development  of  local  Com- 
mittees on  Aging  and  their  related  activities 
and  services;  assistance  with  the  compilation 
and  editing  of  the  bimonthly  publication  of 
the  Association;  responsibility  for  compre- 
hensive planning  with  state  agencies  work- 
ing with  programs  for  the  aging;  assisted  the 
Executive  Director  in  whatever  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility he  was  unable  to  attend  or  be 
involved  with. 

March,  1967-April.  1968.— Special  Consult- 
ant on  Staff  of  California  Conunission  on 
Aging  with  responsibilities  for:  comprehen- 
sive planning  with  community  public  and 
nonprofit  resources  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  programs  and  services  designed 
to  improve  the  later  years  of  aU  older  men 
and  women  in  California.  The  areas  of  con- 
cern Included  adult  education;  economic  se- 
curity; employment  opportunities;  health 
care;  bousing  and  living  arrangements;  so- 
cial services;  recreation  and  trsiisportatlon. 
In  fiUfilling  her  responsibilities,  Janet  Levy 
provided  consultant  services  to  local  ac- 
tivities for  the  aging;  cooperated  with  other 
state  agencies  to  conduct  studies;  compUed 
data  and  assisted  in  the  provision  of  Infor- 
mation when  requested  by  Individuals,  agen- 
cies and  organizations  serving  older  people. 

1965-1967. — Executive  Director  of  the  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee  on  Aging  during 
which  time,  as  the  only  professional  staff 
member,  Mrs.  Levy  was  responsible  for  the 
publications,  a  survey,  an  inventory  and  re- 
ports; the  development  and  implementation 
of  a  State  Plan;  legislation  which  changed 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging 
to  the  California  Commission  on  Aging, 
thereby  authorizing  the  Commission  as  the 
administrative  agency  for  the  Community 
Grants  (Title  III)  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act;  a  budget  formula  which  Included 
a  Southern  California  regional  office.  5  new 
consultant  and  2  new  clerical  positions;  and 
2  public  hearings. 

October.  1962-1965.— Special  Consultant  on 
staff  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aging,  during  which  period  Mrs.  Levy  wrote 
materials  for  publications;  was  responsible 
for  public  hearings  on  "Community  Services," 
and  "Leisure-Time  Activities  for  Older  Per- 
sons"; acted  as  consultant  to  the  projects 
under  the  state  matching  grants  program, 
"Community  Service  for  Older  Persons,"  en- 
acted by  the  1961  State  Legislature;  and  par- 
ticipated In  Inter-Departmental  Activities 
for  the  Aging, 


October,  1960-1962. — Executive  Director  of 
the  Little  House  Senior  Activity  Center, 
Menlo  Park,  which  Is  the  most  successful  and 
Innovative  center  of  Its  kind  In  the  nation. 
With  the  fuU  cooperation  of  the  sponsoring 
Peninsula  Volunteers.  Inc.,  and  the  1700 
membership  of  older  adults,  Mrs.  Levy  initi- 
ated a  visiting  program  of  senior  volunteers 
to  the  geriatric  ward  at  Agnes  State  Hos- 
pital; a  foster  grandparent  program  in  con- 
junction with  a  nursery  school;  a  noonday 
"dinner"  for  center  members  prepared  and 
.served  by  members  under  the  direction  of  a 
profesbional  chef;  a  cooperative  lip-reading 
class  for  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing,  con- 
ducted by  Stanford  graduate  students;  an 
annual  Easter  Egg  Hunt  and  party  given  by 
the  center  members  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  mentally  retarded  children;  and 
developed  employment  counseling  and  place- 
ment services  tor  older  workers  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  state  employment  services. 

January.  1960-October,  1960. — Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  California  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aging,  a  position  created  by 
a  $15,000  Congressional  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  statewide  survey  for  a  pub- 
lication to  be  presented  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  January,  1961.  During 
the  ten  months  as  a  consultant,  Janet  Levy 
visited  unlimited  numbers  of  individuals, 
agencies  and  resources  In  58  counties  to 
gather  information  for  publication.  While 
collecting  this  data,  Mrs.  Levy  worked  with 
local  public  aiid  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations to  stimulate  and  support  the 
development  of  all  types  of  programs,  uud 
services  for  older  rei^idents. 

July,  1953-December,  1959.— A  tour  ai:d 
study  of  European  countries  to  observe  and 
evaluate  programs  In  social  security,  hous- 
ing, health  services,  education  and  employ- 
ment for  their  older  citizens. 

1957-1959. — Completed  academic  training, 
internship  and  thesis  for  a  Master's  Degree  in 
the  field  of  KehabUitation  (M.S.)  with  a  focus 
on  Gerontology  and  Community  Organiza- 
tion. During  this  period.  Mrs.  Levy  also  at- 
tended summer  sessions  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York  University,  and  the  Institute 
for  the  Crippled,  Disabled  and  Aged.  Field 
work  in  San  Francisco  Included  practice 
counseling  at  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Center,  the  Little  House  Senior  Activity  Cen- 
ter In  Menlo  Park,  and  Crystal  Springs  Re- 
habilitation Center,  San  Mateo. 

1955-1957. — Completed  undergraduate 

studies  in  economics,  government,  psychol- 
ogy and  social  work,  thereby  obtaining  a 
B.A.  degree.  Field  work  In  community  orga- 
nization and  group  work  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  community  group  activities  in 
newly  developed  areas  of  the  San  Mateo 
County  coast,  and  the  successful  enactment 
of  social  and  medical  legislation  relating  to 
kidney  disease. 

PUBLICATIONS    ANI>    REPORTS 

"California's  Legislature  Acts  for  the 
Aging,"  Congressional  Record  (WashUigton, 
September  26,  1974.  No.  145b). 

"California's  Legislature  Acts  for  the 
Aging,"  Perspective  on  Aging,  Natioital  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging,  Vol.  HI,  No.  4  (July-August 
1974). 

"Social  Action  for  the  Aging."  Presented 
at  Mayor  Tom  Bradley's  Council  on  Aging 
(Los  Angeles,  July  1974). 

"California  Legislation  in  Behalf  of  the 
Older  American,"  Presented  at  San  Mateo 
County  Mayor's  Conference  on  Older  Ameri- 
cans, (February  14,  1974). 

"Aging  and  Social  Action."  Presented  to 
Senior  Citizens  Protective  League,  Inc.  (Seal 
Beach,  November  6,  1972) . 

"Changing  Needs  and  Interests  of  Older 
Adults,"  Presentation  to  the  Western  Region 
Jewish  Welfare  Institute  (May  1970). 

"Nonprofit  Homes  Respond  to  Commtmiiy 
Needs:   A  Network  of  Person-Centered  Pro- 
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grams."  California  AasocUtlon  of  Homes  for 
tbe  AgiDg  (Sacramento,  Marcli  1969). 

Editor,  Maturity,  quarterly  publication. 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging  (196&- 
67  Sacramento). 

"Ten  Years  of  Progress  for  Older  Call- 
fomlans,"  California  Commls.slon  on  Aging 
(1956-66  Sacramento). 

"Directory  of  Senior  Centers  and  Special 
Services  for  Senior  CaJlfornlAns,"  California 
CommUslon  on  Aging  (June  1965). 

"Federally  Financed  Retirement  Housing 
In  Califorula,"  In  Response  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 26.  1963. 

"Community  Leisure-Time  Activities  for 
Older  Persons,"  Presented  to  19C1  WUte 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 

"The  Employment  of  the  Older  Worker," 
California  State  University,  (San  Franci»co, 
1959). 

ArFIU.\TION5 

.Mlled  Senior  Clubs,  Inc. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Kidney  Foundation. 

California  Specialists  on  Ageing. 

Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Chlldreu 
&  Adults. 

International  Senior  Citizens  Association, 
Inc. — Board  Member. 

Gerontological  Society,  Inc. 

Meals-a-la-Car  Inc. — Board  Member. 

National  Council  on  the  Aging. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Western  Gerontological  Society,  Inc. 

Sacramento  Commission  on  Aging — Vice- 
Cbalrman. 
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and  effectively  decide  the  fate  of  the  nation's 
transportation  systems. 

These  are  but  an  Indication  of  the  over- 
wecnliig  power  and  Insatiable  reach  of  the 
federal  government.  There  Is  some  degree  of 
security  In  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
ingeniously  Implemented  by  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  as  applied  to  the  three 
branches,  although  the  carefully  constructed 
system  of  dispersed  power  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly undermined.  But  this  fourth 
branch  of  government,  the  bureaucracy,  con- 
s'Jtutes  the  most  severe  threat.  Members  of 
this  branch  are  not  elected,  and  thus  are  re- 
.sponsible,  not  to  an  electorate  but  to  their 
bureau  chief  or  department  head.  Their  in- 
terest Is  in  preserving  their  Job;  or  If  they 
are  Idealogues,  with  furthering  the  role  and 
authority  of  government  in  the  lives  of  the 
citizens.  Either  way,  the  nation  and  the 
people  lose. 

The  primary  control  which  can  be  exer- 
cised over  these  groups  within  the  bureau- 
cracy is  budgetary;  since  Congress,  In  most 
cases,  still  possesses  the  power  of  the  purse, 
it  can  refuse  to  authorize  or  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  a  par- 
ticular program  or  department.  The  option, 
then,  to  ever  more  interference  lies  with  a 
Congress  and  President  willing  to  brave  the 
wrath  of  the  fourth  branch,  willing  to  ex- 
pose the  labyrinth  of  programs  for  the  boon- 
doggles and/or  intolerable  threate  that  they 
are. 


ZERO  GOVERNMENT  GROWTH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Young  Americans  for  PVeedom  published 
a  series  of  interesting  articles  concerning 
the  threat  posed  to  America's  system  of 
Individual  liberty  and  free  enterprise  by 
Government  planners,  regulators  and 
Big-Brother  bureaucrats.  These  articles 
appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the  publi- 
cation New  Guard  under  tlie  general 
title  "Zero  Government  Growth." 

The  "ZGG"  project  Includes  a  series 
of  brief,  but  penetiating  analyses  of 
Government  overregulation  written  by 
several  of  the  Nation's  most  emminent 
scholars  in  the  fields  of  economics,  edu- 
cation, business  and  politics.  To  sum- 
marize the  purpose  and  content  of  these 
articles,  I  quote  the  New  Guard  editors: 

Zero  Government  Grou'th  is  more  than  a 
8log»a  for  a  YAF  project:  it  represents  a 
sincere  aad  ongoing  critique  of  the  ominous 
threat  to  the  Individual  which  sprawling 
government  poses.  While  local  and  state 
governments  are  not  to  be  dismissed,  it  is  at 
the  federal  level  that  our  concern  is  greatest. 
Here,  tlie  decisions  of  as  little  as  five  men 
can  affect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

Americans  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  areas  of  their  private  lives 
are  susceptible  to  review  and  restriction, 
from  the  mandatory  seatbelts  fiasco  to  the 
proposed  sterilization  of  women  who  have 
had  two  or  more  children.  Judges  decide 
where  children  shall  attend  school,  outlaw 
public  jjrayer,  and  legalize  abortion.  Legis- 
lators would  prohibit  citizens  from  possess- 
ing the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms; 
the  same  legislators  seek  to  impose  compul- 
sory socialized  medicine,  chUd  "develop- 
ment," wage  and  price  controls,  and  intrude 
themselves  into  the  process  of  dying  via  such 
campaigns  as  Death  with  Dignity.  Bureau- 
crats strangle  small  businesses  with  06HA 
regiilations,  fund  research  projects  that  ex- 
plore everything  from  the  perspirBtlon  of 
ab3rl«:ines  to  the  sex  lives  of  college  students. 


Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  my  con- 
tention that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  overhaul  of  our  regulatoi-y  system  lies 
v;ith  tha  Congress  which  established  and 
oversees  that  system.  I  recommend  this 
ZGG  series  of  essays  in  the  Jime  1975 
Nerw  Guard  to  my  Senate  colleagues  who 
share  by  interest  in  regulatory  reform. 

In  particular,  I  call  attention  to  two 
articles — "The  Consequences  of  Eco- 
nomic RegulaUon"  by  Yale  Brozen.  the 
University  of  Chicago  economist,  and 
"nie  Crij.is  of  Regulation"  by  Hal  C. 
Gordon  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council. 

Critics  of  Government  regulation  con- 
tend that  the  regulatory  agencies  have 
become  subservient  to  the  Industries  and 
special  interest  groups  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  public.  Professor  Brozen  analsrzes 
the  cozy  relationship  between  big  labor 
and  big  business,  specifically  the  airlines 
and  tracking  industiies.  Dr.  Brozen  ob- 
seiTes : 

Am  long  as  entry  to  Industry  is  barred  by 
the  regulatory  authorities  and  competition 
with  the  industry  is  regulated,  unions  In 
the  industry  can  have  a  field  day. 

He  goes  on  to  argue  that  bureaucratic 
restrictions  on  entry  into  the  regulated 
industries  have  been  "one  of  the  great 
bars  to  the  flowering  of  minority  entre- 
preneurs." 
Professor  Brozen's  conclusion: 
What  black  entrepreneurs  and  otlier  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs  need  is  not  subsidized 
low  interest  loans  or  grants  from  the  federal 
government.  What  they  need  is  freedom- 
freedom  from  government  Interference  and 
from  government  blockades  to  entry  into  a 
business. 

Mr.  Gordon  shows  how  regulation  has 
generated  unfortunate  consequences  for 
both  consumers  and   businessmen.   He 

states: 

Established  corporations  are  allowed  to 
grow  smug  and  lethargic.  Innovation  and 
progress  are  discouraged  and,  most  Impor- 
tantly, the  public  Is  denied  the  price-cutting 


benefits  wlxlch  would  accrue  from  a  truly 
competitive,  open  market  situation.  Insofar 
as  It  Is  poslble  to  put  a  price  tag  on  these 
things,  the  National  Committee  on  Productiv- 
ity has  estimated  that  the  total  cost  to  con- 
sumers of  the  anti-competitive  practices  now 
condoned  by  the  ICC,  the  CAB,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  is  somewhere  be- 
tween $8  billion  and  $16  bUlion  a  year.  And 
this,  of  course,  represents  only  part  of  the 
total  picture. 

But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  regula- 
tion causes  higher  prices.  .  .  .  Ironically 
enough,  the  enforcement  of  many  of  the  pro- 
portcdly  "consuinerist"  legislation  enacted  in 
racent  years  has  been  a  major  factor  in  push- 
lug  up  prices.  Uiu^asonable  and  often  un- 
necessary standards  demanded  by  overzealous 
bureaucrats  have  ended  up  costing  the  con- 
sumer literally  billions  of  dollars  with  fe?/ 
apparent  benefits  resulting  from  the  expen-c. 

The  remedy  for  our  regulatory  ills 
in  the  opinion  of  these  two  commenta- 
tors, is  a  healthy  dose  of  deregulation. 
As  Professor  Brozen  points  out,  deiegula- 
tion  has  worked  weU  already  in  certain 
U.S.  industi-ics  and  in  otlier  countries  In 
addition,  repeal  of  outmoded  regulatory 
agencies  may,  in  some  instances,  be  the 
most  appropriate  solution. 

As  Mr.  Gordon  indicates,  regulatoi-y  re- 
form will  be  difficult  to  achieve  sine- 
"some  regulated  industries  fear  the  loss 
of  protection,  and  all  bureaucrats  fear 
the  loss  of  power."  If,  however,  the  peo- 
ple aa-e  made  aware  of  how  much  regula- 
tion costs  them,  perhaps  they  will  pres- 
sure the  Congress  into  action.  The  sign- 
are  ah-eady  encouraging;  let  us  hope  that 
tlie  rhetoric  will  soon  give  way  to  mean- 
ingful positive  reform. 

Mr.  President,  New  Guard  should  be 
commended  for  publishing  these  timely 
articles.  It  is  hoped  that  YAF  will  con- 
tinue this  worthwhile  project  on  "Zero 
Govermnent  Growth"  and  will  provide 
us  v;ith  additional  studies  on  the  prac- 
tical problems,  economic  and  social  is- 
sues, and  fundamental  principles  asso- 
ciated with  regulatory  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  Yale  Brozen  and 
H.  C.  Gordon  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcIe 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CoKSEQtTSNcEs  OF  Economic  Rectii,ation 
(By  Tale  Brozen) 

This  seems  to  be  the  year  that  we  are 
finally  mobilizing  to  lynch  some  of  our  regu- 
lators. The  slaves  are  rebelling.  EconomUts 
are  retreating  from  their  old  standard  text- 
book position  that  preventing  monopolists 
from  extracting  their  pound  of  flesh  is  the 
raison  d'etre  for  regulation.' 

Fifty  years  after  we  passed  an  act  giving 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  the 
powe.-  to  set  minimum  prices,  economists  be- 
gan waking  up  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  notion  that  this  agency 
was  designed  to  prevent  greedv,  rapacious, 
monopolistic  railroads  from  overcharging. 
Sixty  years  after  we  began  granting  utilities 
the  exclusive  right  to  serve  certain  territories 
or  certain  groups  of  buyers  and  barring 
would-be  competitors  from  bidding  for  their 
business  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  InefSclent 
to  have  more  than  one  firm  providing  certain 
services,  economUts  dimly  began  perceiving 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  need  to  use  the  force 
of  gOTemment  to  bar  less  efficient  firms  from 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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competing  with  more  efficient  firms  to  ob-  is  that  regulatory  agencies  restrict  the  rate  Essentially,  this  has  meant  that  the  Airline 

tain  the  economies  of  large  scale  efficiency.*  of  return  to  the  providers  of  capitaJ— pre-  Pilots  Association  can  demand  and  get  al- 

Fre»  markets  have  always  resulted  In  th«  sumably  to  prevent  Investors  from  collect-  most  any  price  it  wants  for  pilots.  It  knows 

more  efficient  winning  the  market  without  ing  monopoly  prices  from  those  purchasing  that  as  it  forces  up  the  cost  of  operation,  the 

the  aid  of  monopoly  franchises  from  -ovem-  the  regulated  service— but  they  do  not  re-  airUnes  will  get  from  the  CAB  a  rise  in  the 

)ncnt  ■'                        "  strict  the  return  collected  by  the  providers  fioor  for  fares  to  cover  the  increased  cost  ai 

Of  course   when  more  efficient   large  scale  of  labor  services  to  prevent  the  collection  of  pnots.  The  Blrllnes  have  little  reason  to  rc- 

r  'TIS  win  a  iaree  ^hare  of  the  marVet  without  monopoly  prices.  The  net  consequence  is  that  sist  mightny  elnce  they  know  the  C.-VB  will 

the  aid  of  government,  we  then  attack  these  monopoly  prices  arc  e.^.cted  from  the  buyers  not  on!y  raise  the  minimum  charge  for  fares 

n-ms  under  the  antitrust  laws  for  giving  of  the  services  of  most  of  our  regulated  in-  and  prevent  any  maverick  regulated  carrier 

hi.vpr^  .,urh  bargains  that  the-'e  firms  sue-  dustries.    What    portion    of    tills    monopoly  from  charging  less  or  offering  more  by  wcy  of 

c^d  in  w^nftar^e  amounte  of™n^  •  exaction-which  would  be  imposible  to  ex-  a  piano  lounge  hut  will  also  prevent  any  new 

It  i  no  wondlr   thit  TcShi^i^^^^  fact  without  the  reg^jlMloii  which  prevents  entrant  with  non-union  pilots  from  coming 

weval^nt  as  It  L  when  v;e  erect  iTii  to  ^  competition  ^-Is  not  dissipated  in  Inefficiency  into  the  ludu-try  to  undercut  them, 

fott^r,!,!  T,oL^  In  o,Vr  ^^"nnoniir  reru  ation  goes   to    the    providers   cl    labor   services.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  CAB  even  brings 

we    are     now     launcMnT  goSeS         Airline  pilots'  average  pay  Is  at  least  60  pre.s:ure  on  airlines  to  accede  to  union  de- 

n^LorrecXtion  tofind  thecome^^^^  Percent  higher  than  It  would  be  If  the  CAB  mandR.   Southern   Airways  continued   to  fly 

;v.^t  ^o°I^!^^f  .t,,H.«  hnt,.^fi-^^^^^  did  not  operate  a  cartel   In  the  airline  in-  for   nine   months   while   Its   pilots  were   on 

^.  ^Z^  ^J^^flrl  rZmittet  L,  soend-  ^ustry.  And  f.ues  on  some  routes  are  as  much  .strike.  Despite  a  no-accldent  record,  the  C.^B 

^/,?s?^o?rj?^fd?P,n?twrr  t'le  C^  as  70  percent  higher  th..n  they  would  be  If  finally  dropped  a  hint  that  operation  under 

Ing  «150,000  for  rtudles  of  the  ICC,  t^ie  CAB.  ^.^  ^^^l-shed  the  C.\B.^  To  plvc  o-.e  cxemnle,  such  conditions  appeared  unsafe.  That  Mnt 

^,"*'  v^^'^v^^^./'^^^o  ■  ^^""i'^®  f  .f     1:  PSA  operating  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  to  Southern  .'.Irways  led  to  a  settlemetit  vho 

slon).  The  National  Science  Foundatloa  is  j,^^„,i^„_    ^^^s    nianaelng    to    escape    the  ioilowlng  week. 

about  to  parcel  out  grants     to  evaluate  the  ^j^t^erly  clutches  of  the  CAB  by  not  cross-  As  long  as  entrv  to  an  industry  is  barred 

effects    of    regulation    on    productivity    and  ,^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   j.^^^g    charged    $16    for   this  by  the  regulatory  authorities  and  eompeU- 

other  aspects  ofjaerformance.      ^       ^        ,  intrastate  flight  while  CAB  regulated  Inter-  tion  within  the  industry  is  regulated,  unions 

Some  past  studies  have  produced  a  few  ^.^^  alr'.ines  charged  $27  for  the  same  serv-  in  the  Industry  can  have  a  field  day.  ALPA  is 
changes  m  regulation  under  the  lurgent  press  .^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  probably  the  most  successful  monopolist  in 
of  recent  problems  In  1973.  I  did  a  back-of-  purchased  as  a  leg  of  an  interstate  flight.  U.S.  history -because  of  all  the  power  granted 
the-envelope  calculation  of  the  amount  of  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^,  ^j  ^^^  ^^  7.7  ^^^g  ^jn  ^^^  ^^  j^.  ^^  ^^^  ^  g  government.  Like  anv  mo- 
waste  In  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  consumption  ^^  collecting  $100,000  a  year  for  a  70  hour  nopolist.  ALPA  discriminate.  In  pricing  Its 
caused  by  ICC  regulation  of  the  trutkhig  ^^-nth  under  current  labor  agreements.  And  wares.  A  DC-3  pilot,  who  has  the  toughest 
industry  I  managed  to  track  do wn  an  annual  j  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  j^^ur  on  a  747  is  not  job  in  the  Industry  putting  in  twice  as  mnny 
waste  of  more  th-an  1.000,000,000  gallons  of  g^  ,„inutes  It  is  54  minutes.  No  wonder  TWA  duty  hours  as  a  747  pilot  with  four  or  five 
gasoline  and  dle^el  fuel  resulting  from  ICC  ^^  ^,„j,  j^^  ^^^.^  ^  ^^^^  j,^>^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  straining  l«ndln^  and 
gateway  and  commodity  restricUoii3pl^  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^j  ^^  ^^  tranrnorta-  takeoff.s  on  air  fields  frequentlv  lacking  In- 
prohibition  of  the  solicitation  of  traffic  by  ^^^^  pereonuel-lncluding  clerks,  baggage  sfruments  or  ground  crews  to  assist  him  is 
non-common-carner  tnjcks  to  fiU  empty  ^^^^i^*;;  sweepers,  etc..  In  the  averafre-ls  paid  a  quarter  of  what  a  747  oUot  gets.  The 
backnauls.  As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  ^^  ^,  industry  in  the  United  ob  is  priced  no  higher  bv  ALPA  because  any 
my  findings  by  a  nationaUy  syndicated  col-  states.  And  very  close  behind  Is  the  avert-. ,.  higher  rate  of  pay  would  price  DC-3s  right 
umnist  and  pressure  from  other  sources   the                          highway  freight  and  warehcus.^,-  out  of  the  air.  if  there  are  nuallfled  men  w^th 

l";^  T,Trn  ,°f™1^JXn'^M^?eKL«^^^  '"^"^t^T'   A ir   transportation   personnel   pay  the  skiUs  required  to  operate  a  DC-3  willing 

way  and  route  restriction.    This  relaxation  ^^  gg            ^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^          ^^^  thirvery  tough  lob  at  $W.0OO  a  year. 

It  now  says,  has  saved  300,000,000  gallons  of  ^^  ^^f^^  ^,j   p^,^^^„   industry.   The   motor  we   can   get  a/many   highly  qualified   and 

^^^,  t°h^=»  .^f  „,„  „-,f  famiiHr  ^^f^^^  Buff  freight   average   rate   of   pay    is   63    percent  responsible  pilots  as  anybody  conld  wish  for 

For  those  of  you  not  famUlar  with  gate-  ^^  j^er."   Add    to    this    ILst    of    providers    of  for  a  great  deal  less  th;.n  the  $80  to  $100.0C0 

SraL^^erur^T  ^etrenThUail^Shl'^  J^^ceTXv^'trara"/  paT^atrin\'  '^"^ ''^"*'^- 

and  Pittsburgh.  He  has  another  certificate,  let  P^^,^^^^\?.'rstrv   fs^  tX  Tr.«:,om:   iKorsTHT 

us  say,   which   aUows  him  to  operate  from  J.^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^  central  is  bankrupt  is  the  The  Teamsters  show  the  same  sort  of  b»- 

Plttsburgh  to  Washln|ton.  If  he  gets  a  load  ^^^^^    agreement    Its    foolish    management  Savior  In  the  trucking  Industry  as  AI.PA  iu 

to  be  shipped  from  PhlladelphU  to  Wash-  ^^           ^^^j^  ^^^,^^^3  ^^j^^^g  overpaid  and  un-  the  airline  Industrv  and  are  successful  for 

ington,   he  cannot  go  direcUy  between   the  ^erutilized    members    continue    to    get    in-  the  same  rca<:ons.  With  these  overpaid  drivers 

two   He  must  first  haul  the  load  from  PhU-  ^^^^^^^  ^^           ^^  j^^  performing  no  work,  and  high  freight  rates,  a  preat  many  people 

adelphla    to    his   Pittsburgh    gateway,    then  ^^^^  j^  crwlltors'  assets  are  beiJig  wasted  ^ould  like  to  get  Into  the  trucking  Industry. 

from  Pittsburgh  to  Washington— hardly  the  ^         ^^^  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  sub-  Some  petition  the  tcC  for  certificates.  If  they 

most  dir«ct  route.  sldlze  the  road  prove  that  thev  will  provide  a  «erv1ce  that  no 

Last  year,  the  ICC  began  allowing  truckers                          ^,„,„„,  „„„„„,  „„r^v««c  ™.r  i-^n  certificated  trucker  is  now  providing  and  wiU 

to  peutioa  for  the  removal  of  such  gateway         Tab/e  I-At>erage  anmial  earnings  per  full  ^^^^^^  ^,th  ^^  jcC   client,   the  TCC   will 

restrictions  in  order  to  shorten  routes— pro-                                 *""«  employee  grant  a  cerOflcate.  But  If  they  simply  offer 

vided  the  route  shortening  did  not  decrease           [By  industry  in  industries  exceeding  '  ^^  provide  better  service  or  a  lower  price 

mileage  by  more  than  20  percent.  The  ICC                                 $12,000—1973]  ^hen  is  already  being  offered,  the  certificate 

now  allows  truckers  -some  flexlbUity  in  rout-  All    private    industries $8,800  wUl  be  denied.  The  TCC  sees  no  reason  why 

Ing  if  it  saves  a  little  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel.  Air  transportation 13,936  shlnpers  should  get  better  service  or  lower 

but  not  If  it  saves  a  lot.  It  still  retains  com-  Motor  freight  and  warehousing 13.594  prices." 

modity    restrictions     which     prevent    some  Railroad    transportation... 13.526  The  Teamsters  have  won  bigger  wage  In- 

truckers  from  obtaining  full  loads  to  fill  their  Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 13,  479  crea-es  than  any  unions  other  than  the  R.1II 

trucks.  ITxe  ICC  continues  to  prop  the  OPEC  Petroleum    refining 13.084  Brotherhoods  and  ALPA  because  their  em- 

oll   cartel   by   xnaintaintog   an   unnecessary  pipeline   transportation. 13.063  p,„veps  know  that  no  one  win  be  allowed  to 

and  uneconomic  demand  for  oil.  Federal   government   clvUlans 12,984  comnete  uslns  lower  cost  .^rivers  and  that 

I  could  also  go  through  a  description  of  water  transportation 12,292  anv  wa^e  Inc-ea^r  Is  Isufflclln"  excuse  to 

how  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  CivU                                          .               .„     ,            ,  any  wage  inc.ea «  is  a  sumcient  excuse  to 

Aeronautics  Board    the  Federal  Energy  Ad-         Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business.  July  pet  an  Increase  In  the  minimum  rate  from 

ministration,   and   the   Environmental   Pro-  l^'*-  P-  ^-  the  TCC.  The  only  restraint  Is  that  they  lose 

tection  Agency  also  help  prop  up  the  OPEC         Now  what  does  economic  regulation  have  !?"'i?„T,''^K»l'%C?;!''„^T«J^,rv,  J^^h^i^I 
on   cartel   through   their  regulatlon,e   but   I  to  do  with  the  monopoly  returns  extracted  P^^*'""  ^  ]>"^  ^^^^'  *"'"       ^   ,,.^    v 
want  to  take  the  rest  of  my  time  to  direct  from  users  of  transportation  services  by  pro-  tnelr  own  drivers,  even  though  tne  trucKs 
your  attention  to  a  neglected  area  in  the  vlders  of  labor  services?  Let's  begin  with  the  ^a'«  ^  '•**^^  «™Pty  •^t*'  an  outbound  haul 
studies  that  have  been  done  of  the  economic  fact  that  no  one  can  enter  the  Interstate  -'J^oe  the  ICC  preventu  private  carriers  from 
consequences  of  regulaUon.  It  is  an  area  that  alrtine   Industry   or   Interstate   non-agrlcul-  soliciting  freight  to  fill  the  empty  backhaul 
continues  to  be  neglected  in  all  the  gov-  ture  commodity  trucking  without  a  certifl-  So  most  over-the-road  drivers  are  paid  only 
emmentaUy  flnanci^tudles  that  have  been  cate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  from  about  30  percent  more  tiian  they  would  get 
proposed  the  CAB  or  the  ICC.  The  CAB  has  not  Issued  absent  regulatloa.  their  union  not  having  as 
.  or»  »vTn  „wnr„  ^n  T»nTTO.ri>m  ^  Certificate  in  continental  VS.  since  the  day  much  monopoly  power  as  ALPA. 
lABOR  AND  REGULATED  wDTTOTKiEB  ^j  j^  founding  Ui  1938.  The  Only  alTllnes  per-  What  would  happen  without  regulaUon  in 
Ths  effect  of  economic  regrulation  on  which  mitted  to  fly  continental  VS.  are  those  which  trucking,  lor  example,  is  an  improvement  In 
I  propose  to  dwell  is  that  on  labor  relations  ^ad  grandfather  rights.  Petitioners  for  CAB  service  and  a  reduction  In  rates.  This  was 
and  labor  costs  in  the  regulated  industries,  certlflcates  with  FAA  certificated  pilots  and  demonstrated  In  1952  when  the  courts  ruled 
One  of  th©  major  asymmetrtea  of  regulation  equipment  equal  to  those  of  the  ccrtlflcated  that  frozen  chickens  came  under  the  exemp- 
airlines  have  clamored  In  vain  for  the  right  tlon  from  regulation  of  the  carriage  of  agri- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  to  carry  passengers  in  interstate  carriage.'"  cultural  goods  wTltten  into  the  Motor  Trans- 
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portation  Act  of  1935.  That  provision  vms 
written  In  because  farmers  learn  from  ex- 
perience. They  were  strong  supporters  of 
the  Act  to  Regtilate  Interstate  Commerce  of 
1887.  They  thought  they  were  being  gouged 
by  railroads,  whose  average  freight  rate  had 
dropped  only  50  percent  in  the  decade  before 
the  act  was  passed,  and  they  were  going  to 
stop  the  gouging.  Their  experience  with 
the  ICO  demonstrated  to  them  that  with 
a  friend  like  a  regulatory  agency,  they  needed 
no  enemies.  So  they  opted  out  in  1935  from 
the  regulation  of  the  providers  of  the  truck 
services  they  purchased. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  1952  experience 
with  frozen  chickens — when  carriage  of 
frozen  chickens  was  deregulated,  rates 
dropped  by  30  percent.  Processors  who  had 
been  complaining  about  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice they  had  been  getting  found  that  service 
Improved  greatly  with  the  removal  of  regu- 
lation along  with  the  drop  In  the  cost  of 
the  service." 

Similar  experiences  occurred  in  Australia 
when  regulation  of  trucking  was  abolished.  • 
Rates  dropped,  service  Improved,  and  effi- 
ciency improved  so  greatly,  that  truck  oper- 
ators were  Just  as  profitable  after 
deregiUatlon  with  lower  rates  as  they  had 
been  before  under  regulation  with  higher 
rates.  That  sam:  experience  was  repeated  in 
Britain  when  trucking  was  deregulated 
there."  Nothing  but  good  came  out  of 
abolishing  regulation  in  both  countries.  It 
is  about  time  we  permitted  ourselves  the 
same  luxury  by  repealing  the  Motor  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1935 — and  the  Act  to  Regu- 
late Interstate  Commerce  of  1887. 

Incidentally,  if  the  Office  of  Minority  En- 
terprise wants  to  really  do  something  for 
minority  entrepreneurs,  it  should  Join  in  this 
endeavor.  One  of  the  great  bars  to  the  flow- 
ering of  minority  entrepreneurs  la  the  re- 
strictions on  entry  into  the  regulated 
Industries  by  the  regulatory  agencies.  I  was 
struck  by  this  very  forcibly  when  Dan 
(Valker  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois  with 
the  support  of  the  Teamsters  and  the  Truck- 
>r3  Association.  To  pay  off  these  supporters, 
Dan  Walker  assigned  state  troopers  to  set 
jp  road  blocks  to  enforce  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  certification  requirements.  On 
;he  first  day  at  a  road  block  outside  Chicago, 
)7  truckers  were  arrested  for  lacking  Illinois 
:;ommerce  Association  certificates  for  their 
operations.  Of  the  57,  the  majority  were 
)lack  entrepreneurs  operating  their  own 
rucks. 

What  black  entrepreneurs  and  other  ml- 
lorlty  entrepreneurs  need  is  not  subsidized 
ow  Interest  loans  or  grants  from  the  federal 

I  :overnment.  What  they  need  Is     freedom 

:  reedom  from  government  Interference  and 
!  rom  government  blockades  to  entry  Into  a 
I  luslness. 
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The  Crisis  of  Recttlation 
(By  H.  C.  Gordon) 

Perhaps,  in  general.  It  would  be  better  If 
Government  meddled  no  farther  with  trade 
than  to  protect  It,  and  let  it  take  Its  course. 
Most  of  the  statutes,  or  acts,  edicts  and  pla- 
cards of  Parliaments,  princes,  and  states  for 
regulating  and  directing  of  trade,  have  we 
think,  been  either  political  blunders  or  Jobs 
obtained  by  artful  men  for  private  advantage 
under  the  pretense  of  public  good. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Principles  of  Trade 

The  economic  crisis  confronting  this  coun- 
try today  is  in  large  measiu-e  a  crisis  of 
regulation.  After  decades  of  relentless  gov- 
ernment expansion— the  proliferation  of 
alphabet  soup  agencies,  the  widening  net- 
work of  official  controls,  and  the  growing 
power  of  non-elected  bureaucrats— the  cu- 
mulative results  are  finaUy  being  thumped 
home  to  the  American  people  in  the  form  of 
inflation,  stunted  economic  development  and 
diminished  consumer  sovereignty. 

Considering  the  gravity  of  our  present 
circumstances,  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  we  now  stand  at  a  crossroads:  if  we 
continue  to  move  in  the  direction  of  big 
government,  we  shall  shortly  witness  the 
perversion  of  a  once  free  economy  into  a 
socialist  one  by  the  simple  process  of  ex- 
panding state  power.  If,  however,  we  are  able 
to  reverse  the  trend  and  restore  a  measure 
of  competition  and  economic  freedom,  we 
will  be  able  to  breathe  new  life  Into  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  bring  about  a 
retxjrn  to  prosperity. 


Reform  of  our  regulatory  apparatus  is  the 
first  esentlal  step  toward  this  end.  Whatever 
motives  may  have  Impelled  the  creation  of 
the  regulatory  agencies,  however  fondly  it 
may  have  been  expected  that  the  restriction 
Of  private  enterprise  would  somehow  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare,  experience  has 
proved  rather  the  opposite. 

Increasingly,  the  effects  of  regiUation  are 
being  perceived  as  counter-productive  In 
^^!  «^^^•  ".^*^  resulted  in  government 
price  fixing  and  suppression  of  competition 
In  others,  it  has  directly  increased  the  price 
of  good  and  Interfered  with  consumer 
preferences.  In  still  others,  it  has  decreased 
the  efficiency  and  raised  the  operating  costs 
of  businesses  through  the  Imposition  of  ar- 
bitrary controls,  blizzards  of  nonessential 
paperwork  and  other  forms  of  harassment  In 
short,  no  matter  what  the  presumed  bene- 
fits of  regulation  may  be,  they  would  appear 
to  be  more  than  outweighed  by  its  draw- 

DfiClCS. 

To  begin  with  the  anticompetitive  aspects 
of  regulation:  these  are  due  partly  to  the 
cosy  relationships  that  have  developed  be- 
tween certain  agencies  and  the  industries 
that  they  are  supposed  to  regulate,  and  part- 
ly to  federal  policies  committed  to  prevent- 
ing •  predatory"  price  cutting  "unwarranted" 
expansions  of  service  and  other  so-called 
destructive"  aspects  of  competition.  Tlie 
Idea  that  aggressive  competition  can  bene- 
fit the  consumer  by  encouraging  lower  prices 
and  better  service  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  those  regulators  who,  it  seems 
are  more  or  less  programmed  with  a  view 
toward  maintaining  the  status  quo 

As  might  be  expected,  this  state  of  affairs 
naturally  tends  to  favor  the  established  "fat 
cats  Of  an  Industry  at  the  expense  of  emerg- 
ing challengers  and  the  public.  Not  only  is  it 
common  for  some  agencies  to  shield  en- 
trenched firms  from  comoetltion,  but  the 
regulatory  process  Is  Itself  frequently  us<>d 
as  a  device  to  circumvent  the  antitrust  laws 
such  illegal  practices  as  price  fixing,  division 
of  markets,  and  exclusion  of  competitors  may 
be  IndiUged  in  with  Impunity  If  carried  on 
behind  the  facade  of  regulation. 

Examples  of  such  abuses  are  commonplace 
and  tend  to  prevail  in  precisely  those  areas 
where  the  regulatory  machinery  has  been 
longest  in  operation.  Not  surprisingly  the 
worst  offenses  are  to  be  found  in  the  trans- 
portation field  where  federal  regulation 
began  with  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  In  1887.  The 
ICC.  it  will  be  remembered,  was  set  up  in 
response  to  Populist  demands  for  protection 
from  the  great  railroad  trusts.  With  the  rise 
of  alternative  transport  systems— notably  In- 
terstate trucking— and  the  corresponding 
decline  of  the  threat  of  railroad  monopoly 
one  might  think  that  the  ICC  has  outlived 
whatever  usefulness  It  may  have  orlginaUy 
had  and  that  it  should  be  abolished  as  super- 
fiuous.  Nevertheless,  it  continues  to  function 
even  though  its  primary  role  at  present  ap- 
pears to  be  protecting  the  railroads  and  the 
now-dominant  trucking  industry  from  the 
abrasive  effects  of  real  competition. 

An  amusing  incident  will  serve  here  to  il- 
lustrate the  point.  A  few  years  ago,  an  enter- 
prising trucker  applied  to  the  ICC  for  per- 
mUslon  to  transport  large  quantities  of  yak 
fat  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  at  a  rate  of  45 
cents  per  100  pounds.  Ultimately,  of  course, 
the  trucker  In  question  admitted  that  his 
request  had  been  a  hoax- but  only  after 
major  raUroads  throughout  the  Midwest  had 
protested  that  the  rate  was  too  low  and  the 
ICC  had  solemnly  denied  the  application  on 
that  account. 

Much  the  same  conditions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  related  maritime  and  aviation  Indus- 
tries—particularly the  latter.  Indeed,  the 
abuse  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  Its 
power  to  determine  commercial  air  routes, 
rates,  and  market  entry  has  assumed  the  pro- 
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portions  of  a  major  scandal.  la  a  recent 
speech,  Lewis  A.  Engman,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  wltOly  expound- 
ed on  the  shortcomings  of  the  CAB  as  a  prime 
e;<ample  of  federal  regulation  gone  haywire: 

[F)or  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  Is  no 
competition  at  all.  Competition,  where  It 
exists,  is  concentrated  on  the  one  unregu- 
lated aspect  of  the  airline  activity — customer 
service.  That  is  v/hy  the  average  airline  com- 
mercial looks  like  an  ad  for  a  combination 
bawdy  house  and  dinner  theatre. 

Certainly  no  Interstate  carrier  need  be  ex- 
CDSElvely  concerned  about  new  competition. 
The  CAB  has  not  approved  the  entry  of  a  new 
trunk  carrier  to  the  market  since  1938.  And 
Just  last  month,  the  CAB  rejected  an  applica- 
tion by  Laker  Alr»'ays,  a  privately  owned 
British  alrUne.  to  fly  regularly  scheduled  New 
Tork/London  flights  for  $125  each  vtrr.y.  That 
price,  by  the  way.  Is  little  more  than  one 
third  of  the  economy  fare  charged  now  by 
Pan  Am,  TWA  and  the  other  members  of  the 
International  rate-fixing  cartel.  Levity  aside, 
there  is  nothing  funny  about  the  conse- 
quences of  such  goings-on.  Established  cor- 
porations are  allowed  to  grow  smug  and 
lethargic.  Innovation  and  progress  are  dis- 
couraged and,  most  Importantly,  the  public 
Is  denied  the  price-cutting  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  a  truly  competitive,  open 
market  situation.  Insofar  as  it  Is  possible 
to  put  a  price  tag  on  these  things,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Productivity  has  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  to  consumers  of 
the  anticompetitive  practices  now  condoned 
by  the  ICC,  the  CAB,  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  is  somewhere  between  $8 
billion  and  $16  billion  a  year.  And  this,  of 
course,  represents  only  part  of  the  total  pic- 
ture. 

REGITLATIONS    AND   HTCKER    PRICES 

But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  regula- 
tions causes  higher  prices.  In  the  circum- 
stances outlined  above.  It  maintains  them 
at  artificially  high  levels;  under  different 
circumstances  it  gives  them  a  boost.  Ironi- 
cally enough,  the  enforcement  of  much  of  the 
purportedly  "cousuxnerlst"  legislation  en- 
acted in  recent  yeax-s  has  been  a  major  factor 
In  pushing  up  prices.  Unreasonable  and  often 
unnecessary  standards  demanded  by  over- 
zealous  bureaucrats  have  ended  up  costing 
the  consumer  Uterally  billions  of  dollars  with 
few  apparent  benefits  resulting  from  the 
expense. 

A  current  publication  by  tlie  American 
Enterprise  Institute  is  most  revealing  In  this 
respect.  In  Government-Mandated  Price  In- 
creases— A  Neglected  Aspect  of  Inflation. 
Murray  Weldenbaum,  a  Washington  Univer- 
sity economist,  takes  a  critical  look  at  the 
cost  of  excessive  government  regulation  and 
uncovers  a  nimUDer  of  startling  examples.  The 
following,  from  his  chapter  on  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  is  typical : 

The  first  suit  fUed  in  St.  Louis  by  the  Con- 
sumer Prodnct  Safety  Conunisslon  in  Janu- 
ary 1974  may  ln:licate  the  extent  of  the 
"overkill"  In  the  commission's  approach  to 
safeguarding  the  consumers  from  potential 
hazards.  The  offending  items  were  1,494,  con- 
tainer of  windshield  washer  solvent  which 
were  without  child-proof  caps  and  were  not 
labeled  with  the  required  statement,  "Cannot 
be  made  nonpol-sonous."  What  remedy  did 
the  commission  seek?  That  the  caps  be 
changed  and  the  necessary  four  words  of 
bureaucrate.'^e  be  posted  on  each  of  the  bot- 
tles? Hardly.  Instead  it  ordered  that  each 
and  every  one  of  the  1,494  containers  of  wind- 
shield washing  materia!  be  destroyed — there- 
by no  doubt  contributing  to  the  nation's 
pollution  problem.  And  those  of  us  who  use 
that  kind  of  solvent  In  our  cars  (and  drink 
more  conventional  fiulds)  of  coiu'se  alnd  tip 
paying  the  higher  price  that  results  from 
this  federally  mandated  waste. 

Given  tbeir  dru there,  most  cousuniero 
wiMild  doubtless  be  willing  to  dl-spense  with 


such  fanatical  safety  measures  In  exchange 
for  lower  prices— even  at  the  risk  of  assimi- 
Ing  greater  personal  responsibility  for  their 
own  health  and  well  being.  Unfortunately,  It 
would  appear  that  consumer  preferences  are 
carrying  little  weight  these  days  with  the 
new  regulatory  guardians  of  the  public 
welfare. 

The  most  notorious  indications  of  this  are 
of  course  to  be  found  in  the  areas  of  auto- 
motive safety  and  pollution  control.  The 
mandatory  seatljelt-lnterlock  system— a  gov- 
ernn^ut-imposed  nuisance  which  the  con- 
sumer didn't  want  and  yet  was  obliged  to  pay 
for — was  a  clear  ahonilnatiou  which  a  mas- 
sive public  outcry  succeeded  In  eliminating. 

However,  not  all  the  regulatory  boomer- 
angs have  been  that  obvious.  The  catalytic 
converter,  for  Instance,  which  the  envlron- 
ment-tlists  so  ardently  championed  as  a 
means  of  controlling  automobile  emissions, 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  real  sleeper.  After 
requiring  that  the  auto  industry  adopt  this 
costly  "improvement."  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  belatedly  discovered 
that  iis  pet  device  can  In  fact  contribute  to 
iilr  pollution  by  releasing  platUium  and  sul- 
phtiric  acid  mists  into  the  air.  (The  EPA 
Incldently,  Is  now  spending  $6  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  study  the  adverse  en- 
vironmental impact  of  Its  own  hasty 
decision.) 

In  all.  Mr.  Weidenbauni  calculates  that  fed- 
erally mandated  costs  Increased  the  price  of 
1974  passenger  vehicles  on  an  average  of  $320 
a  car.  Given  the  9  million  new  car  purchases 
for  that  year,  the  total  cost  of  government- 
imposed  price  increases  was  $3  billion. 

That  figure,  however,  is  small  potatoes 
compared  with  the  effects  of  government 
paperwork  tind  bureaucratic  harassment  of 
private  enterprise.  These  problems  have 
grown  alarmingly  more  acute  in  recent  years 
and  are  becoming  the  subject  of  widespread 
comment  and  concern. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  warned  Congress  that  this 
country's  10.000.000  small  businesses  are 
drowning  "In  a  sea  of  red  Ink  Imposed  by  a 
mountain  of  red  tape."  The  committee  has 
estimated  that  businesses  must  cope  with 
over  5,000  federal  forms  each  year — not 
counting  the  64  difPerent  tax  forms  presently 
used  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  cost  of  this  paperwork  has  been  put  at 
tSO  billion  a  y«ar.  As  may  be  easily  imagined, 
the  time  and  expense  involved  In  filling  out 
federal  forms  not  only  makes  for  sharp  in- 
creases In  the  operating  costs  of  the  larger 
concerns  but  can  literally  force  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  to  go  out  of  business  entirely. 

Bureaucratic  harassment  in  the  shape  of 
arbitrary  directives.  Investigations  and  pen- 
alties has  the  stune  effect.  Although  (as  has 
already  been  discussed )  some  of  the  older 
agencies  have  tended  to  cultivate  relations 
with  the  businesses  they  regulate,  the  newer 
ageuciet — particularly  those  set  up  within 
the  past  few  years — ^have  tended  to  be  mill- 
tantly  anti-business  both  In  concept  and  In 
operation.  Such  agencies  Include  the  afore- 
mentioned; Consumer  Product  tSafety  Com- 
mission, the  Envb-onmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Eqxial  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

Armed  with  sweeping  powers  and  wide  lati- 
tude in  tlieir  application,  these  agencies  have 
become  a  scourge  to  private  enterprise  and 
even  a  threat  to  haslc  constitutional  liber- 
ties. This  Ls  especially  tr\ie  In  the  case  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, whose  Inspectors  are  authorized  to  enter 
any  business  establishment  in  the  country — 
imannounced  and  ■wtthoirt  a  search  war- 
rant— to  demand  access  to  corporate  files  and 
records,  to  conduct  investigations  and  to  Is- 
sue on-the-spot  penalties  for  alleged  viola- 
tions. 
Inasmuch  as  the  OSHA  orders  and  regula- 


tions are  unbelievably  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive, (amounting  to  thousands  of  pages 
of  technical  language  in  small  print  and  ex- 
tending to  such  minutiae  as  the  proper  style 
and  maintenance  of  cxtspldors)  and  Inasmuch 
as  OSHA  officials  are  not  permitted  to  assist 
businessmen  in  complying  with  them  before 
inspections.  Is  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
some  sort  of  violation.  The  total  effect,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  described  as  Kafkaesque. 

But  If  tlie  more  high-handed  tactics  of  the 
federal  agencies  may  be  questioned  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  the  sheer  volume  of 
abuses  makes  It  Impossible  to  challenge  all 
of  them.  Even  the  targets  eorporatlona  are 
Incapable  of  parrying  all  threats  at  once  and, 
since  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  comply  with 
federal  directives  than  to  fight  them,  there 
is  little  incentive  to  do  so.  There  thus  exists 
the  very  real  po.sslblllty  that  expandlrg  bu- 
reaucratic power  may  lead — almost  by  de- 
fault— to  some  form  of  state  socialism. 
sot-unoNs 
lu  sitmmlng  up.  It  must  be  admitted  that  ' 
this  discussion  has  scarcely  been  adequate 
to  convey  even  a  general  Idea  of  the  total 
problem,  much  less  to  allow  for  consideration 
of  specific  solutions.  Nevertheleas,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  if  excessive  government  reg- 
ulation has  been  the  source  of  so  many 
chronic  difficulties,  the  obvious  answer  surely 
lies  in  an  appropriate  measure  of  deregula- 
tion. 

In  some  Instances,  this  wotild  probably 
mean  the  outright  abolition  of  certain  agen- 
cies. That  is  In  fact  the  very  solution  which 
such  diverse  individuals  as  Ronald  Reagan. 
Ralph  Nader  and  Senator  William  Proxmlre 
have  recommended  for  the  ICC.  and  It  would 
appear  equally  sound  In  the  case  of  the  CAB 
and  other  similarly  outmoded  regulattn* 
bodies. 

For  the  rest,  it  would  seem  only  logical  to 
eliminate  those  wasteful  and  expensive  forms 
and  procedures  that  serve  no  significant  pm-- 
pose.  and  only  prudent  to  curtail  the  sweep- 
ing powers  which  the  federal  agencies  now 
have  to  Interfere  both  In  the  legitimate  op- 
eration of  private  enterprise  and  the  essential 
directing  function  of  our  economy.  In  a  free 
society,  the  proper  decision-makers  are  the 
consumers,  expressing  their  preferences 
through  their  own  individual  economic 
choices.  To  restrict  that  right  cf  choice,  for 
whatever  reason,  confers  no  real  benefit. 

To  be  sure,  regulatory  reform  wfll  not  be 
easy  to  achieve.  Some  regulated  Industries 
fear  the  loss  of  protectton,  and  all  bureau- 
crats fear  the  loss  of  power.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  public  can  be  made  to  realise  just  how 
much  regulation  is  costing  ub  in  so  many 
respects,  there  will  exist  a  real  possibility  for 
meaningful  reform. 

President  Ford  has  already  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Regulatory  Reform;  it  only  remains  to  gal- 
vanize Congress  Into  acting  on  the  President'* 
proposal. 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago,  during  what  were 
porhi4>8  his  better  days,  a  professor  of  gov- 
ernment named  Woodrow  Wilson  had  this  to 
say  of  our  first  steps  toward  federal  regula- 
tion: Regulation  by  commission  Is  not  regu- 
lation by  law,  but  control  according  to  the 
discretion  of  government  offlrtals.  Such  meth- 
ods of  regulation.  It  may  be  safely  predicted, 
win  sooner  or  later  be  completely  discreditid 
b7  experience. 

For  once,  at  least,  it  would  i^pear  as  if 
Mr.  Wilson  hoc  been  proved  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinarily reliable  prophet.  It  Is  to  he  sincerely  ' 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  our  national  liberty 
and  prosperity,  that  his  prescience  will  net 
be  lost  on  his  countrymen  of  today. 


REGIONAUZATION     OP     MILITARY 
DISCHARGE  REVIEW  BOARDS 

Mr.  McGOVI3lN.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  araiounccment  bj*  the 
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Department  of  Defense  that  the  military 
discharge  review  system  is  being  expand- 
ed to  include  geographical  areas  outside 
Washington.  D.C.,  I  issued  a  joint  state- 
ment with  Representative  Eo  Koch, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  commending  the 
Department  for  this  action.  However,  I 
wish  to  point  out  now,  as  I  did  in  that 
statement,  that  this  Is  only  a  first  step — 
and  that  the  Department  of  Defense  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go  in  their  efforts  to 
significantly  improve  the  discharge  re- 
view system. 

On  March  20  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
legislation,  S.  1254,  designed  to  improve 
the  appeal  procedure  for  the  thousands 
of  young  veterans  who  were  released 
without  honorable  discharges.  This  pro- 
posal was  similar  to  one  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Koch  earlier 
this  year  and  to  companion  legislation 
which  we  introduced  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  our  legisla- 
tion is  to  set  up  a  number  of  regionalized 
boards  across  the  country  to  make  it 
more  convenient  for  veterans  to  appear 
personally  before  the  boards.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  would  give  these 
panels  the  ability  to  travel  to  and  con- 
duct hearings  in  other  areas  where  a  re- 
view board  is  not  permanently  located. 
While  the  Department  of  Defense  plans 
to  expand  the  boards  to  some  areas,  oth- 
er regions  of  the  country  will  still  be 
completely  ignored.  For  instance,  the 
closest  Air  Force  Discharge  Review  Board 
to  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota  will 
be  located  in  St.  Louis.  Navy  veterans  in 
Florida  will  have  to  travel  all  the  way  to 
Louisiana.  And  ex-servicemen  in  New 
England  will  still  have  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington if  they  wish  to  appear  before  any 
of  the  boards.  So  while  some  effort  is 
being  made  to  remedy  the  situation,  the 
problem  of  transportation  costs  will  not 
be  solved. 

Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Army  panels,  none  of  the  expansion 
boards  will  be  permanent.  The  Navy  and 
Air  Force  will  send  representatives  from 
their  Washington,  D.C..  boards  to  the 
newly  assigned  areas  to  hold  hearings  at 
only  certain  times  of  the  year.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  plan  stops  short  of  offer- 
ing a  complete  remedy  to  the  problem  of 
non-accessibility.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  boards  headquartered  in  sites 
which  would  better  serve  all  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  I  hope  that  this  one  minor 
reform  will  not  be  used  to  warrant  a  re- 
fusal to  deal  with  other  problems  of  the 
existing  discharge  review  procedure. 
There  sire  several  other  areas  in  need  of 
change. 

For  example,  my  bill  would  provide 
peer  representation,  insuring  that  at 
least  one  member  of  each  board  would 
be  equal  in  age  or  experience  to  most  of 
the  veterans  applying  for  review.  Also,  It 
would  provide  a  much  needed  measure 
of  consistency  between  the  boards  and 
services  by  setting  out  specific  standards 
and  circvunstances  which  would  be  con- 
sidered by  all  boards  in  determining 
whether  (Uscharges  should  be  upgraded. 
It  would  also  make  sure  that  whenever 
one  board  makes  a  decision  on  a  case, 
that  ruling  would  be  published  and  made 


available  to  other  boards  and  counsels 
so  that  it  could  be  applied  to  other  cases. 
Another  important  feature  of  S.  1254 
Is  that  it  insures  that  any  applicant  im- 
able  to  afford  counsel  of  his  choice  will 
have  military  counsel  made  available  to 
him  for  assistance  in  presenting  his  case. 
Under  the  existing  system,  the  applicant 
has  to  pay  not  only  the  cost  of  traveling 
to  the  hearing,  but  all  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  hearing,  including  the 
fees  of  private  counsel.  It  is  true  that 
the  applicant  is  offered  the  aid  and  serv- 
ices of  a  representative  of  an  accredited 
veterans'  organization.  However,  this  is 
often  misleading  because  the  application 
itself  refers  to  such  representatives  as 
"counsel."  And  while  these  representa- 
tives may  have  significant  experience  in 
these  matters,  they  are  not  lawyers  and 
cannot  offer  the  expert  legal  advice  the 
veteran  may  require. 

So  there  is  much  room  left  for  im- 
provement in  the  discharge  review  pro- 
cedure beyond  this  one  step  just  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  is  ironic  to  note  that  in  a  letter  written 
by  an  assistant  secretary  of  defense  to 
Representative  Koch  in  October  1973,  the 
Army  opposed  regionalization  of  review 
boards  because  it  would  mean  inequities 
and  inconsistencies  in  decisions  and  re- 
sults of  review  and  because  it  would  raise 
problems  regarding  the  use  of  counsel 
outside  Washington,  D.C.  Now  DOD  has 
reversed  their  position  on  expansion  of 
boards,  but  without  offering  remedies  to 
any  of  the  problems  they  themselves  fore- 
saw just  a  short  time  ago.  To  me,  it  seems 
even  more  necessary  now  to  enact  the 
measures  that  Representative  Koch  and 
I  and  other  concerned  individuals  have 
recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill,  3.  1254,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  letter  to  Congressman 
Koch,  and  the  article  appearing  on  the 
first  page  of  the  July  17  issue  of  "Stars 
and  Stripes"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1254 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1553  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  91663.  Review  of  discharge  or  dismissal 
"Establishment  and  Organization  of  Dis- 
cbarge Review  Boards 

"(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es- 
tablish a  number  of  boards  of  review  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  'review 
boards').  The  headquarters  of  review  boards 
shaU  be  located,  for  administrative  purposes 
only,  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
authority — 

"(A)  to  determine  the  number  of  review 
boards  in  session  at  any  time; 

"(B)  to  determine  the  locations  where  the 
review  boards  shaU  conduct  their  business, 
such  locations  to  be  geographically  disbursed 
on  the  basis  of  population  concentrations  of 
discharge  applicants;  and 

"(C)  to  convene  or  dissolve  review  boards 
In  accordance  with  the  number  of  discbarge 
and  dismissal  applications  pending  at  any 
time. 

In  any  area  In  which  a  review  board  Is  not 
permanently  located  and  a  substantial  num- 


ber of  ftpplicatlons  for  review  are  filed  from 
such  area,  a  review  board  shall  condyct 
hearings  in  such  area  from  time  to  time  for 
the  convenience  of  the  applicants. 

"(3)  Each  review  board  sliall  be  composed 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Tlie  term  of  office  for  mem- 
bers shall  be  three  years,  except  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  first  appointed  to 
any  review  board  shall  expire,  ao  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  tha  time  of 
appolntmeut.  two  at  the  end  of  three  years 
and  three  at  the  end  of  four  years.  The 
terms  of  office  of  all  successors  shall  be  for 
three  jears,  but  any  person  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed may  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired terra  of  his  predecessor.  At  least  one 
member  of  each  review  board  shali  be  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Vietnam  era  only  (as  defined  in 
section  101  (29)  of  title  38) "and  who  was  a 
noncommissioned  officer  during  his  period  of 
active  service.  For  the  purposes  of  main- 
taining a  board  of  five  members  at  all  times, 
as  many  additional  members  as  are  deemed 
necessary  may  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  tiie  board  to  serve  as  deputy 
members  and  to  participate  in  the  board's 
proceedings  diu-lng  the  absence  of  a  regvUar 
member.  In  any  proceeding  before  the  board, 
a  regular  member  or  deputy  member  who  has 
not  been  present  at  a  prior  session  of  the 
board  may  participate  thereafter  if  that 
member  has  read  or  has  read  to  him  the  rec- 
ord of  proceedings  held  diu-ing  his  absence  or 
prior  to  his  participation. 

"(4)  Each  review  board  shall  meet  at  least 
foiu*  times  during  each  calendar  year,  unless 
a  majority  of  such  board  determines  that 
fewer  sessions  will  be  adequate  for  the  expe- 
ditious performance  of  its  duties. 

"(5)  Members  of  review  boards  appointed 
from  private  life  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  received  by 
the  military  members  of  the  board,  and  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  in  Government  service 
who  are  employed  intermittently.  Members 
of  review  boards  who  are  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  or  who  are  entitled 
to  retired  pay  from  the  United  States  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Inciured  In  the 
performance  of  the  official  duties  of  the  re- 
view boards. 

"(6)  A  vacancy  in  a  review  board  shall  not 
afreet  its  powers,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  appoint 
a  President  for  each  review  board  and  shall 
fix  his  compensation  at  a  level  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code.  The  president  of  each 
review  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  board, 
may — 

"(A)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  review 
board,  but  no  Individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  compensation  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  OS-17  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code, 

"(B)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  but  at  rates  for  In- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem. 

"(8)  The  head  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  detaU,  on  a  reimbiu'sable  basis,  any  of 
its  personnel  to  assist  review  boards  in  carry- 
ing out  their  work. 

"Duties  of  Discharge  Review  Boards 
"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title  and  regardless  of  any  deci- 
sion previously  made  by  any  board  for  the 
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correction  of  military  records,  the  review 
boards  shall,  upon  application  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  review  any  discharge  of 
dismissal  from  the  armed  forces  granted  un- 
der less  than  honorable  conditions  to  any 
person  who  served  on  active  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces.  In  reviewing  the 
discharge  or  dismissal  of  any  former  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces,  a  review  board  shall 
determine  whether  such  discharge  was  fair 
and  equitable,  taking  into  consideration  all 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  making 
such  determination  a  review  board  shall  spe- 
ciflcally  consider  as  mitigating  circum- 
stances— 

"(A)  the  applicant's  inability  to  know  and 
understand,  because  of  a  lack  of  education 
or  otherwise,  his  rights  and  obligations  imder 
the  law; 

••(B)  personal  or  family  hardship  that  may 
have  contributed  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  less  than  honorable  discharge  or  dis- 
missal was  issued; 

"(C)  any  mental  or  physical  illness  that 
may  have  contributed  to  the  grounds  on 
which  the  less  than  honorable  discharge  or 
dismissal  was  issued; 

"(D)  any  service-connected  disability  of 
the  applicant,  any  injury  or  disease  incurred 
in  combat,  any  special  decorations  or  com- 
mendations received  by  the  applicant  while 
in  military  service; 

"(E)  any  tour  of  service  in  a  combat  zone, 
including  any  meritorious  and  faithful  per- 
formance  of   hazardous   duty   assignments; 

"(F)  any  substantial  evidence  of  personal 
or  procedural  unfairness  which  may  have 
contributed  to  the  decision  to  grant  a  less 
than  honorable  discharge  or  dismissal; 

"(G)  the  denial,  on  procedural,  technical, 
or  improper  grounds  or  on  grotinds  which 
subsequently  have  been  held  by  the  courts 
to  be  unlawful,  of  a  valid  claim  or  request 
made  under  military  law,  regulation,  or  cus- 
tom for  a  hardship  discharge,  compassionate 
reassignment,  emergency  leave,  or  other  re- 
lief: 

"(H)  any  evidence  that  the  applicant  acted 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  not  for  selfish 
or  manipulative  reasons; 

"(I)  the  applicant's  voluntary  submission 
to  authorities; 

"(J)  behavior  which  reflects  or  reflected 
physical  or  mental  stress  caiised  by  combat 
or  hazardous  duty  or  inability  to  cope  with 
military  life; 

"(K)  volunteering  for  combat  duty  or  vol- 
imtary  extension  of  service  In  a  combat  zone; 

"(L)  any  evidence  that  the  applicant  was 
discharged  or  dismissed  from  service  because 
of  sexual  preference,  sexual  orientation,  or 
homosexual  behavior; 

"(M)  any  evidence  that  the  applicant  was 
discharged  or  dismissed  from  service  because 
of  possession  or  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or 
marijuana,  or  for  dependency  on  a  narcotic 
drug: 

"(N)  successful  completion  of  alternative 
service  and  receipt  of  clemency  or  pardon 
under  a  presidential  clemency  program,  with- 
out regard  to  the  offense  or  offenses  for 
wliich  the  clemency  or  pardon  was  granted; 
and 

"(O)  any  other  facts,  circumstances,  or 
information  the  review  board  deems  appro- 
priate to  consider. 

"(2)  A  review  board  may.  subject  to  re- 
\iew  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  change  a 
discharge  or  dismis.sal,  or  issue  a  new  dis- 
cliarge,   to  reflect   Its  findings. 

"Procedures  and  Conduct  of  Hearings 

••ic)(l)  A  review  board  may  review  the 
discharge  or  dismissal  of  any  former  mem- 
ber of  an  armed  force  upon  its  own  motion 
or  upon  the  written  request  of  the  former 
member,  or  if  the  former  member  is  dead,  his 
surviving  spouse,  next  of  kin,  or  legal  repre- 
sentative. A  motion  or  request  for  review 
must  be  made  within  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  of  the  discharge  or  dismissal.  Applica- 
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tions  for  review  must  be  submitted  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  After  an  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  review  board  for  the  review  of 
a  discharge  or  dismissal,  the  review  board 
shall  notify  the  applicant  In  writing,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  of  the  date  and  place  of  the 
hearing  to  be  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  requested  review. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  applicant 
requests  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  per- 
son before  a  review  board,  the  board  shall 
do  everything  practicable  to  insure  the  ap- 
plicant such  opportunity.  However,  an  ap- 
plicant who  requests  a  personal  appearance 
before  the  board  and  fails  to  appear  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  without  previous 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  board, 
shall  be  considered  to  have  waived  his  right 
to  a  personal  appearance  and  his  case  shall 
be  reviewed  on  the  evidence  contained  in 
his  military  records  and  such  other  evi- 
dence as  may  be  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant. 

"(4)  An  applicant  may  appear  before  a 
review  board  in  his  own  behalf  or  may  be 
represented  by  counsel  of  his  choice  or  by 
an  accredited  representative  of  a  veterans' 
organization  recognized  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  xmder  chapter  59  of 
title  38.  Applicant  may  be  represented  by 
a  Judge  advocate  (as  defined  in  section  801 
(13)  of  this  title)  of  the  military  department 
of  which  the  person  whose  discharge  or  dis- 
missal is  being  reviewed  was  a  member  If 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  a  Judge 
advocate  is  reasonably  available  for  such 
purposes. 

"(5)  An  applicant  and  his  counsel  shall 
be  given  access  to  all  records  relating  to 
the  case.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  may  be 
presented  either  In  person,  by  deposition, 
or  by  sworn  affidavits.  If  a  witness  testifies 
In  person  he  shall  be  subject  to  examination 
by  members  of  the  review  board. 

"(6)  A  review  board  may  continue  a  hear- 
ing on  Its  own  motion.  A  request  for  con- 
tinuance by  or  on  behalf  of  an  applicant  may 
be  granted,  at  the  discretion  of  a  review 
board.  If  a  continuance  appears  necessary  to 
insure  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

"(7)  An  applicant  may  withdraw  his  re- 
quest for  a  review  under  this  section  at  any 
time  without  prejudice. 

"(8)  After  all  testimony  and  evidence  has 
been  received  by  a  review  board  in  any  case 
it  may  assemble  in  private  to  make  its 
findings  and  recommendations.  Cases  in 
which  no  request  was  made  for  a  personal 
appearance  by  the  applicant  shall  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  all  documentary  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  board  of  review.  The 
board  shall  make  a  determination  whether 
tlie  nature  of  the  discharge  or  dismissal  un- 
der review  should  be  changed  or  a  new  dis- 
charge Issued.  Such  determination  together 
with  such  findings  and  recommendations  as 
the  review  board  deems  appropriate,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
his  review  and  approved  or  disapproved  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

"(9)  A  review  board  shall  promptly  notify 
the  applicant  with  respect  to  the  decision  in 
his  case  after  the  board  has  received  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(10)  Whenever  a  review  board  has  re- 
viewed the  discharge  or  dismissal  of  any 
person  as  provided  In  this  section  and  lt.s 
recommendations  have  been  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  no 
rehearing  shall  be  granted  unless  the  basis 
of  the  request  is  tiie  availability  of  material 
evidence  that  was  not  reasonably  available 
at  the  time  of  the  regular  hearing  and  such 
evidence  would  likely  result  in  a  decision 
contrary  to  the  one  reached  at  the  original 
hearing,  or  unless  the  review  board  deter- 
mines there  was  a  legal  error  which  would 
likely  change  the  decision  reached  at  the 
original  hearing. 


"Effect  of  Decisions  on  Other  Cases 
"(d)(1)  Whenever  a  decision  by  a  review 
board  (as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense) is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  board 
feels  It  will  have  general  application  to  other 
cases  Identical  to  the  one  In  which  the  de- 
cision was  reached.  It  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  that  effect  and,  if  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  apply  the  ruling  to  all 
other  such  cases  on  Its  own  motion  or  to 
any  specific  case  at  the  request  of  an  appro- 
priate party. 

"(2)  The  review  board  concerned  In  any 
ruling  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
take  all  appropriate  action  to  notify  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  would  be 
affected  by  such  ruling. 

"General  Powers  of  Review  Boards 
"(e)   Review  boards  shall  have  the  power 


"(1)  administer  oaths; 

"(2)  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating 
to  the  execution  of  their  duties; 

"(3)  in  the  ca.se  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  require  compliance  with 
such  subpena  or  order; 

"(4)  order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  dep- 
osition before  any  person  who  they  may 
designate  for  that  purpose  and  who  has  the 
power  to  administer  oaths,  and  in  such  In- 
stances to  compel  testimony  and  the  pro- 
duction of  testimony  In  the  same  manner 
as  authorized  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  subsection; 

"(5)  require  directly  from  the  head  of  any 
executive  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  available  information 
which  the  board  deems  useful  In  the  dis- 
charge of  Its  duties,  and  all  such  departments 
and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  review 
boards  and  furnish  relevant  information  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law;  and 

"(6)  prescribe  such  regulations  and  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"Enforcement  of  Subpena 

"(f)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
with  requisite  Jurisdiction  may,  in  case  of 
a  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of  any 
review  board  Issued  under  this  section,  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  con- 
tempt thereof. 

"Finality  of  Decision 

"(g)  A  decision  under  this  section  Is  flnal 
and  is  not  subject  to  further  administrative 
or  Judicial  review,  with  the  exception  of  the 
provisions  established  under  10  U.S.C.  1552." 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  a  public  information 
program  designed  to  inform  former  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  new  discharge 
review  program  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act.  In  formulating  and 
carrying  out  such  program  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  The  Administrator  shall 
utilize  the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  contacting  veterans' 
service  organizations,  former  members  of  the 
armed  forc&s.  and  other  persons  and  orga- 
nizations that  would  have  an  interest  in  such 
new  program. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  ninety  days 
after  date  of  enactment.  Any  cases  pending 
before  any  board  of  review  under  section 
1553  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  prior 
to  such  effective  date  shall  be  transferred 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  a  new  review 
board  established  imder  such  section  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 
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ASSISTAKT  SECRETART  OF  DEFENSE. 

Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  4, 1973. 
Hon.  EowAHD  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  ot  25  September  to  Secretary  Sctiles- 
Inger  concerning  the  operation  of  Discharge 
Review  and  Correction  Boards. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Military  Depart- 
ments establish  regional  Discharge  Review 
Boards  has  been  considered  on  several  prior 
occasions.  The  establishment  of  such  Boards 
would  require  legislation  Inasmuch  as  Sec- 
tion 1563,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  single  board  of 
five  members  for  each  Military  Department. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments 
could  establish  additional  Boards  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  Records  under  existing 
legislation,  but  the  problems  of  securing  ade- 
quate staff,  and  administrative  and  logistic 
support  at  a  variety  of  regional  locations  are 
substantial.  In  addition,  the  creation  of  geo- 
graphically separated  boards  would  result  in 
a  complete  decentralization  of  administrative 
control  and  also  raises  the  possibility  of  an 
inequitable  variance  in  the  results  of  reviews 
conducted  In  the  separate  regions.  The  re- 
gional concept  Is  not  presently  viewed  as  a:i 
equitable,  practical  or  efficient  approach. 

It  is  believed  to  be  more  appropriate  to 
concentrate  oiu:  efforts  on  measures  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  proce- 
dures rather  than  take  steps  which  would  be 
both  costly  and  lead  to  a  diffusion  of  effort. 
This  Is  particularly  true  in  view  of  current 
eBorts  to  reduce  defense  manpower  expendi- 
tures. 

The  case  loads  before  the  various  Boards 
are  heavy  and  the  processing  time  Is  lengthy. 
Nevertheless,  over  the  past  year,  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  personnel  supporting 
the  Boards,  and  have  increased  emphasis  on 
the  Importance  of  these  procedtires.  These 
actions  have  resulted  in  the  completion  of 
more  cases,  a  reduction  In  average  processing 
time,  and  a  reduction  in  backlog,  despite  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of  new 
applications  for  review.  The  average  proc- 
essing time  before  the  Discharge  Review 
Board  is  IIV',  months  In  the  Army,  4  months 
In  the  Navy,  and  3  months  in  the  Air  Force. 
The  increase  in  applications  coupled  with  a 
90-day  shutdown  in  normal  operations  at  the 
National  Personnel  Records  Center  due  to  the 
fire  at  the  facility  in  July  of  this  year  may 
temporarily  suspend  the  trend  toward  re- 
duced processing  time.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  improvements  will  continue.  As  a 
result  of  a  recent  review  of  Board  procedures, 
we  are  presently  considering  the  need  to  In- 
crease the  staff  of  the  Boards  further,  and  to 
establish  processing  time  goals  for  each  of 
the  Boards. 

I  trust  that  the  information  provided  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you.  Your  continuing  in- 
terest In  matters  pertaining  to  the  MUitary 
Services  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  E.  Benade, 
Lieutenant   General.    USA.   Deputy   As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

(From  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  July  17,  1975) 
Review  Boards  To  Be  Expanded 

DOD  TO  regionalize  DISCHARGE  REVIEW  BOARDS: 
M'GOVEBN-KOCH 

Senator  George  McGovem  (D-SD)  and 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  (D/L-NY)  both 
sponsors  of  legislation  to  Improve  the  mili- 
tary's discharge  review  procedure,  today  com- 
mended the  Department  of  Defense  for  tak- 
ing significant  action  to  help  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been  discharged 
frwn  the  Armed  Forces  with  non-punttlve, 
less-than-honorable  discharges  and  are  ap- 
plying to  have  them  upgraded.  McOovern  and 


Koch  Issued  their  statements  In  response  to 
today's  announcement  of  a  DoD  plan  to  ex- 
pand the  Discbarge  Review  Boards  to  be  ef- 
fective November  1,  1975. 

Under  the  existing  system,  service  men  who 
receive  less  than  honorable  discharges — ex- 
cept those  resulting  from  general  court  mar- 
tlals — may  file  applications  before  the  appro- 
priate services  review  boards  to  have  their 
discharges  upgraded.  At  present,  the  Boards 
are  all  located  in  Washington,  DC,  which 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  veterans  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  plead  their 
own  cases.  Regional  review  panels  will  make 
the  procedure  more  accessible. 

While  he  commended  this  step.  Senator 
McGovern  argued  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  still  not  gone  far  enough.  He  said 
DoD  should  provide  peer  representation  on 
the  panels  and  establish  new  standards  for 
determining  the  equitability  of  these  dis- 
charges and  dismissals. 

Rep.  Koch  said,  "I'm  delighted  that  one 
small  measure  which  will  alleviate  great 
hardships  and  which  should  have  been  put 
into  effect  a  long  time  af;o  will  now  be 
implemented  by  the  first  of  November.  There 
a«  so  many  more  things  that  the  Pentagon 
should  be  doing — changing  tlie  entire  dis- 
charge system,  allowing  court  review  of  de- 
nied veterans'  claims,  and  changing  tiieir 
policy  on  the  automatic  di.scharge  of  homo- 
scsucls." 

The  two  legislators  introduced  companion 
legislation  in  1973  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  review  boards  and  again 
this  year  seeking  these  and  other  changes  in 
the  review  procedure. 

The  four  Army  boards  will  be  located  at 
Fort  McPherson,  GA,  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, IN;  Ft.  Carson,  CO  and  The  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco.  The  three  Navy  boards  will 
be  at  Great  Lakes,  IL;  New  Orleans,  LA  and 
Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco.  The  Air 
Force  boards  will  be  located  at  the  Veterans' 
Administraticn  facilities  in  St.  Louis,  MO; 
Hpuston.  TX;  and  San  Francisco.  CA. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
marked  the  17th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  year's  observance 
was  a  particularly  bitter  one  for  those  of 
us  in  the  free  world.  As  the  American 
people  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
great  Republic,  two  more  countries. 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  have 
fallen  under  the  oppressive  rule  of  com- 
munism. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  disaster  in 
Southeast  Asia,  it  is  now  questionable 
hoiw  long  Laos  and  Thailand  will  remain 
as  free  nations.  Furthermore,  South  Ko- 
rea, one  of  our  closest  allies,  is  increas- 
ingly threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
brutal  forces  of  North  Korea.  In  the 
meantime,  half  way  around  the  world 
and  much  closer  to  the  American  main- 
land, Portugal,  a  NATO  ally,  is  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  falling  into  the  Commu- 
nist Camp.  Such  an  event  would  consti- 
tute a  severe  blow  to  NATO  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world. 

These  tragic  events  clearly  demon- 
strate that  today  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism are  as  dangerous  to  our  own  well- 
being  as  they  were  In  1959,  when  the  first 
Captive  Nations  Week  was  observed. 
The  only  difference  between  then  and 
now  is  that  countless  millions  of  addi- 
tional people  are  now  forced  to  live  im- 
der  this  evil  ideology. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  year  shows  that 


while  "detente"  is  a  desirable  policy  If  it 
leads  to  a  relaxation  of  tensions,  it  must 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  allow  the 
Communists  to  gobble  up  the  remaining 
v.'eak  but  free  nations  of  the  world. 

As  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  work  for  the  presei-vation  of 
freedom.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
United  States  should  be  the  world's  po- 
licemen, but  neither  should  it  refuse  as- 
sistance to  countries  under  attack  sim- 
ply because  their  system  of  government 
is  not  entirely  to  oUr  liking.  An  imper- 
fect democracy  is  far  more  preferable 
than  a  Commimist  dictatorship.  For 
those  v.ho  doubt  this  fact,  I  offer  the 
following  advice:  I  say  go  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, go  to  Hungary,  go  to  the 
Ukraine,  go  to  the  Baltic  States,  go  to 
Berlin,  go  and  see  how  people  live  in  the 
"workers'  paradise." 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  losses  suf- 
fered in  the  last  year  the  struggle  for 
man's  freedom  has  not  been  lost.  The 
Communists  will  never  win  tliat  struggle 
as  long  as  the  captive  peoples  whom  they 
rule  maintain  the  hope  of  their  future 
freedom.  This  is  a  fact  which  tlie  Com- 
munists fully  understand.  Therefore,  it 
is  critical  that  the  United  States  at  the 
European  Security  Conference  not  agree 
to  permanent  Russian  hegemony  over 
Eastern  Europe.  We  must  not  break  faith 
with  the  countless  millions  who  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  vvcild  for  their  ultimate  salvation. 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  ARMS  TO 
JORDAN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  administration's  proposal  to  sell 
a  $350  million  system  of  mobile  Hawk 
and  Vulcan  antiaircraft  weaponry  to 
Jordan,  I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
George  Will's  editorial  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  Mr.  Wills  article,  en- 
titled "Selling  Arms  to  Jordan,"  points 
out  that  the  transfer  of  this  weaponry 
would  allow  King  Hussein  to  participate 
in  a  joint  Jordanian-Syrian  war  against 
Israel.  Coming  shortly  after  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Syrian-Jordanian  military 
command,  the  present  proposal  can  only 
serve  to  destabilize  further  the  military 
balance  in  the  Middle  East.  If  approved, 
therefore,  the  sale  would  make  the  pros- 
pects for  conclusion  of  an  Arab-Israeli 
peace  agreement  more  remote. 

The  scale  of  the  proposed  transfer  of 
arms  to  Jordan  is  excessive.  I  am  not 
opposing  consideration  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  supply  King  Hus- 
sein with  adequate  weapons  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  kingdom.  However,  the  pres- 
ently proposed  sale  is  of  a  size  and  na- 
ture as  to  provide  Jordan  with  a  new 
level  of  offensive  capability.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  United  States  also 
intends  to  sell  Jordan  so-called  Redeye 
shoulder-fired  anti-aircraft  missiles. 
Should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists, such  missiles  pose  the  greatest 
imaginable  threat  to  civil  aviation.  Con- 
gress must  carefully  consider  the  impli- 
cations of  such  a  sale. 

Senator  Case  has  introduced  Senate 
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Concurrent  Resolution  50  disapproving 
the  sale  to  Jordan  of  14  batteries  of 
Hawk  missiles  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Vulcan  radar-directed  antiair- 
craft guns.  A  similar  resolution  has  been 
introduced  by  Congressman  Bingham.  I 
siipijort  both  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Greorge  Will  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SiTLLiNC  Asms  to  Jopd.vn 
(By  George  F.  WUl) 

Congress,  pursuant  to  Its  conititutioiial 
duty  to  keep  the  Executive  branch  on  a  short 
leash,  has  given  itself  power  to  veto,  within 
20  days  of  notification,  any  arms  sale  exceed- 
ing $25  million.  It  has  untU  July  30  to  veto 
the  administration's  proposal  to  sell  Jordan 
a  $350  million  anti-aircraft  missile  system. 

Jordan's  King  Hussein  has  said  that  one 
reason  Jordan  refused  to  join  the  Arab  war 
against  Israel  in  October  1973  was  that  Jor- 
dan lacked  an  air  defense  system.  The  pro- 
posed arms  sale  would  eliminate  that  Inhibi- 
tion, and  would  enhance  Hussein's  offensive 
capability  against  Israel. 

Hussein  has  told  a  Beirut  magazine  that 
he  wants  the  weapons  so  he  can  help  Syria 
in  any  future  war  against  Israel.  Equally 
alarming,  the  administration's  proposal  has 
about  It  a  certain  devlousness  which,  consid- 
ering the  lameness  of  administration  argu- 
ments for  the  proposal,  compels  this  suspi- 
cion: one  purpose  of  the  sale  may  be  to  make 
Israel  more  vulnerable. 

The  administration,  which  has  been  fan- 
ning war  fears,  may  believe,  contrary  to  ex- 
perience and  reason,  that  Israel  will  become 
more  compliant  to  Arab  (and  tJ.S.)  pressures 
as  It  becomes  more  vulnerable  to  Arab 
weapons. 

In  May  the  administration  indicated  tliat 
the  sale  would  involve  only  three  Haw^k  mis- 
sile batteries  and  36  Vulcan  units.  The 
Vulcan  is  a  radar-guided  anti-aircraft  gun 
designed  to  cope  with  aircraft  flying  low 
enough  to  elude  Hawks. 

Even  a  three-battery  system  might  have 
the  destabUlzlng  effect  of  diminishing  the 
inhibitions  Jordan  felt  In  October  1973.  But 
a  three-battery  system  could  be  considered 
merely  defensive:  It  could  defend  Amman, 
Jordan's  capital,  and  could  not  be  moved 
toward  Israel  without  denuding  Amman. 

Now  the  administration  wants  to  sell  Jor- 
dan 14  Hawk  batteries  with  532  mlssUe 
(about  the  number  of  Israel  aircraft)  and 
100  Vulcans.  Such  a  system  would  be  useful 
to  Hussein  In  the  contingency  for  which  he 
says  he  wants  it— a  Joint  Jordanlan-Syrlan 
war  effect  against  Israel. 

Israel,  unable  to  match  her  enemies  man- 
for-man  or  tank-for-tank,  relies  on  air 
power.  Fourteen  anti-aircraft  batteries  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  could  pro- 
vide cover  for  Jordanian  and  Syrian  ground 
forces  advancing  22  miles  into  Israeli  terri- 
tory. And  the  batteries  can  be  moved  quickly 
with  advancing  forces. 

The  1973  war  revealed  a  fragile  modus 
Vivendi  between  Israel  and  Jordan.  Evidently 
Israel  will  not  attack  Jordan  unless  Jordan 
first  attacks  Israel,  which  Jordan  Is  only  apt 
to  do  If  It  has  the  sort  of  anti-aircraft  sys- 
tem the  administration  suddenly  wants  to 
sell. 

The  administration's  primary  argument 
for  the  sale  Is,  predictably,  that  If  the  V3. 
tlosrn't  sell  Jordan  the  anti-aircraft  system, 
Jordan  will  get  an  equivalent  system  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  argument  Is  implau- 
sible, and  it  is  inharmonious  wltli  the  ad- 
ministration's secondary  argument,  which 
is  that  Hussein  Is  moderate  and  pro- Western 
but  the  weapons  sale  is  ncce£s;ary  to  keep 
Uioii  Uict  wav. 


In  fact,  Hussein  is  not  anxious  to  change 
his  reliance  on  U.S.  arms,  in  part,  no  doubt, 
because  he  Is  not  anxious  to  receive  the  So- 
viet technicians  who  would  come  with  any 
comparable  Soviet  missile  system. 

If  Hussein  is  as  moderate  as  advocates  of 
the  arms  sale  say  he  Is,  then  he  does  not 
mean  what  he  says  about  wanting  the  mis- 
siles for  a  Joint  war  effort  with  Syria.  In  that 
case  Israel  will  not  strike  at  Jordan,  and 
Hussein  will  not  need  14  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries. If  Hussein  Is  not  that  moderate,  he 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  offensive  advan- 
tage 14  batteries  would  give  him. 

Anyway,  why  does  Jordan  need  It  batteries 
of  the  newest  version  of  the  Hawk  to  defend 
Itself  against  Israel,  while  Israel  has  only  10 
batteries  of  an  older  version  of  the  Hawk  to 
defand  itself  against  all  Its  Arab  enemies? 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  possible  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  anti-aircraft  weapons  to  Jor- 
dan, and  the  current  delays  of  aircraft  and 
other  weapons  to  Israel,  are  aspects  of  the 
same  policy.  It  is  a  reckless  and  ignoble 
policy  of  U.S.  pressure  designed  to  achieve  a 
Mideast  settlement  by  extorting  endless  con- 
cessions from  Israel. 

Fortunately,  Congress  can  veto  this  folly 
at  no  risk  other  than  that  of  an  admittedly 
tedious  but  otherwise  unimportant  recur- 
rence of  Secretary  Kissinger's  laments  about 
congressional  incursions  into  process  of  gov- 
ernment. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  NUCLEAR 
REGULATORY  COMMISSION  IS 
REGULATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  B.Tr.  President,  last 
week  I  wrote  a  letter  to  William  A. 
Anders.  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
toi-y  Commission,  to  make  clear  that  the 
legislative  intent  of  last  year's  Energy 
Reoi-ganization  Act  was  "to  separate  the 
regulatory  and  developmental  responsi- 
bilities of  the  AEC  and  to  give  NRC  ex- 
clusive and  separate  jurisdiction  over 
nuclear  regulation." 

The  letter  was  in  response  to  a  memo- 
randum submitted  to  members  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  by  for- 
mer Representative  Craig  Hosmer,  now 
president  of  the  American  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  as  requiring  the 
Commission  to  be  as  concerned  with  the 
"development,  use,  and  control  of  atomic 
energy"  as  with  regulation  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  health  and  safety,  safe- 
guards and  environmental  protection. 

I  stress  in  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Anders  that — 

The  Commission  should  not  be  insensitive 
to  the  national  need  for  the  development  of 
a  strong,  reliable  nuclear  Industry  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  thought 
it  is  important,  speaking  from  the  per- 
spective of  having  been  the  Senate  man- 
ager of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act, 
to  make  clear  in  my  letter  that  the  NRC 
was  intended  to  be  a  "truly  independent 
regulatory  agency  that  would  place  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  and  security  considera- 
tions above  the  developmental  needs  of 
the  nuclear  industry."  I  also  noted  that — 

Responsibility  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  Industry  rests  with  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, as  provided  in  the  Reorganization 
Act. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  In  his  memorandum  to 
the  Commission,  Is  mistaken  as  to  how 
the  word  "regulatory"  appeared  In  the 
title  of  the  Nuclear  Regulators-  Commis- 


sion. He  states  that  the  House  version  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  called  it 
the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Com- 
mission, while  the  Senate  terminology 
was  Nuclear  Energy  Commission. 

In  fact,  tlie  reveree  was  true.  It  was  the 
Senate  bill  that  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing 
Commission,  to  empiiasize  the  regula- 
tory i-esponsibilities  of  the  new  Agency. 
The  compromise  of  the  Senate-House 
conference  designated  the  agency  as  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Senate  conferees  that 
the  regulatory  role  of  the  Agency  be  e:n- 
pha^sizcd  hi  its  title.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hos- 
mer is  not  correct  in  stating  that  the  title 
of  the  Agency  "was  hardly  a  compromise 
on  substance,"  but  rather  was  "plainly 
tlie  choice  of  NRC  as  a  more  euphonius 
acronym  than  NSLC  or  NEC." 

I  wish  to  empha';ii;e  that  the  choice  of 
"regulatoi-y"  in  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mif^sion  was  substantive,  not  euphonius. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Chaii-man  Anders.  Mr.  Hosmer  s 
memorandum  to  the  Commission,  and 
an  article  in  the  July  3  issue  of  Nucleon- 
ics Week  describing  Mr.  Hosmer's  memo- 
randum all  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopx, 
as  follows : 

July  15, 1975. 
William  A.  Anders, 

Chairman.  Nuclear  Regulator]/  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  CHAmaiAN  Anders:  I  noted  with  In- 
terest an  Item  In  the  July  3  issue  of  Nu- 
cleonics Week  reporting  that  Craig  Hosmer, 
President  of  the  American  Nuclear  Energy 
Council,  has  sent  a  letter  to  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  interpreting  the 
Intent  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  as  giving  NRC  as  much  responsibility 
for  the  development,  use  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  as  for  regulatory  control  in  the 
Interest  of  public  health  and  safpty,  sr^fe- 
guards  and  environmental   protection. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  make  clear 
that  It  was  our  Intent  In  drafting  and  mau- 
aslng  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act.  to  sep- 
arate the  regulatory  and  developmental  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  AEC  and  to  give  NRC  ex- 
clusive and  separate  Jurisdiction  over  nuclear 
regulation.  I  can  find  nothing  in  Section  10  J 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  that  "clearly  in- 
dicates" that  the  NRC's  licensing  function 
shall  effectuate  the  "development."  "ukc." 
and  "control  responsibilities"  set  forth  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as 
Mr.  Hosmer  contends. 

Rather,  I  find  the  following  paramount 
provision  in  Section  103  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act:  "In  any  event,  no  license  may  be 
l''sued  to  any  person  within  the  United  States 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the 
issuance  of  a  license  to  such  person  r.ould 
be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  or  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public."  This  provision  appears  to  place 
health,  safety  and  security  considerations 
above  those  of  development,  use  and  control 
cf  atomic  energy,  so  far  as  the  regulatory 
responsibility  of  the  Commlvsioa  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  sure  you  agree  the  Commission 
should  not  be  insensitive  to  the  national 
need  for  the  development  of  a  strong,  reliable 
nuclear  Industry  In  the  United  States.  But 
the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Hosmer's  letter 
is  one  of  balance  and  priority. 

In  that  context,  I  can  state  unequivocally 
that  the  Intent  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  to  establish  a  truly  independent 
regulatory  agency  that  would  place  public 
health,   .safety  and  sccirity  considerations 
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above  the  derelopmental  needs  of  the  nu- 
clear Industry.  Responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  nuclear  Industry 
rests  with  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  as  provided  In  the  re- 
orranizatlon  act. 

While  obviously  the  Act  provides  for  ap- 
propriate relationships  between  NRC  and 
ERDA — even  to  the  extent  that  NRC  Is  now 
authorized  to  license  certain  ERDA  facili- 
ties— the  Act  clearly  Intends  to  keep  regula- 
tion and  development  of  nuclear  power  sep- 
arate and  distinct.  This  was  made  clear  in 
the  ptirpoees  section  of  the  Act  (Section  2 
ici )  In  which  Congress  found  that  "it  is  in 
the  public  interest  that  the  licensing  and 
related  regulatory  functions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  be  separated  from  the 
performance  of  the  other  functions  of  the 
Commission . . ." 

I  hope  this  information  Is  useful.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  provide  any  further  information 
you  may  request  on  the  intent  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  RreicoFT. 

HosMER  Tells  NRC  It  Is  Responsibie  fob 

NUCLEAX     POWEB     "DEVILOPBffENT" 

The  NRC's  conception  of  its  own  role  as 
being  primarily  regulatory  may  be  a  bit  nar- 
rower than  what  Congress  intended,  Craig 
Hosmer,  a  former  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  told  the  conunis- 
sion  this  week.  Communicating  with  NRC 
for  the  first  time  since  becoming  president 
of  the  recently  formed  American  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Council,  Hosmer  told  each  of  the  five 
commissioners  that  a  little  legislative  re- 
search had  produced  fairly  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
did  m  fMt  give  NRC  Just  as  much  respon- 
sibility for  the  development,  use  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  as  for  public  health,  safety, 
safeguards,  and  environmental  protection. 

The  basis  for  this  interpretation,  he  said. 
Is  to  be  found  in  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  former  AEC  office  of  general  counsel  on 
the  applicability  of  various  provisions  of  the 
original  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  both  Erda  and 
NRC.  The  memorandum,  which  subsequently 
was  cited  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
ports on  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act,  says 
that  those  portions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
that  deal  with  Licensing  clearly  apply  to 
NRC's  activities.  Since  section  103  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  "clearly  Indicates  that  the 
licensing  function  shall  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,"  Hosmer  con- 
cludes that  NRC  is  fully  responsible  for  the 
"development,"  "use,"  and  "control"  duties 
set  forth  In  the  first  chapter  of  that  act. 

"This  langviage  should  not  be  confused 
with  'promoting'  atomic  energy,  the  separa- 
tion of  which  from  licensing  and  regulation 
everyone  understands  was  a  purpose  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act,"  Hosmer  says. 
"Rather,"  he  continues,  "it  Is  to  be  read  as 
establishing  the  priority  to  be  accorded  the 
subject  by  those  in  government  who  deal 
with  it  in  whatever  way.  The  development, 
iise.  and  control  of  atomic  energy  is  accorded 
a  paramountcy  not  given  for  the  four  other 
functions  routinely  ascribed  as  primary 
charges  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. Thus  it  is  that  this  function  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  no  less  than  the  first  amongst 
equals." 

In  a  separate,  but  related  vein,  Hosmer 
told  the  commissioners  not  to  neglect  their 
equally  great  responsibility  to  reflect  national 
energy  policies  in  their  actions:  "...  a  com- 
mission established  by  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  a  particular  subject  area  ought  also  to 
take  cognizance  of  basic  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment relating  to  that  subject  area.  TTils 
commission  does  not  exist  as  an  abstraction. 
Government  policies  are  part  of  the  real 
world  in  which  and  for  which  It  functions. 
Therefore,  It  aeetns  compelling  that  energy 
policies  enunciated  by  the  Qovcmment  of 


which  NRC  is  part,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
ought  to  be  taken  Into  account  by  NRC  in 
arriving  at  its  Judgments.  One  of  the  most 
explicit  of  these  poUcles  is  that  the  United 
States  shall  achieve  energy  independence  at 
the  earliest  possible  date." 

In  a  covering  letter  that  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  five  commissioners,  Hosmer  said  that 
his  memorandum  "places  a  perspective  on  the 
NRC's  duties  and  responsibilities  somewhat 
larger  than  some  of  its  critics  have  seen. 
Realizing  that  during  the  early  months  of  its 
existence  the  commission  has  had  some  rath- 
er pressing  matters  of  first  concern,  and 
therefore  first  emphasis,  I  have  tried  to  lay 
out  reasons  why  it  Is  possible  that  first  reac- 
tions by  some  In  Industry  may  not  do  full 
Justice  to  the  full  body  of  NRC  concerns," 
the  letter  says.  Hosmer  concludes:  "Whether 
or  not  you  agree  that  the  conunlssion  oc- 
cupies as  wide  a  window  as  possibly  the 
memo  implies,  I  hope  It  wUl  contribute  con- 
structively to  a  fair  and  enlightening  discus- 
sion of  the  subject." 

'KfJChTJlA  RnOULATORY   COMMISSION DTTTIES 

AND  Responsibilities 
Commissioner  Edward  A.  Mason  has 
declared  that  the  establishing  legislation 
"makes  It  clear  that  the  business  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  is  regulation 
only."  He  adds  that  NRC  "must  maintain  a 
posture  of  strict  impartiality  and  not  permit 
itself  to  be  either  an  apologist  for  or  an  an- 
tagonist of  nuclear  power."  '  NRC  Chairman 
William  A.  Anders  states  that  his  commis- 
sioners should  function  as  "tough  but  fair 
judges  or  referees  of  nuclear  Issues"  and  that 
their  "primary  charge  is  public  health  and 
safety,  safeguards,  environmental  protection, 
and  anti-trust"." 

This  narrow  emphasis  has  raised  criticism, 
that  the  Commission  embraces  a  timid,  de- 
tached from  the  real  world,  concept  of  its 
responsibilities,  and  assumes  an  ivory  tower 
viewpoint  of  Its  functions.  Industry  unhap- 
piness  over  some  Commission  decisions  (and 
with  the  fact  that  others  have  not  been 
made)  also  play  a  part  In  these  harsh  assess- 
ments. But  they  may  be  premature  and  un- 
-.varranted. 

The  four  basic  statutes  that  direct  the 
NRC  are  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act,' 
Atomic  Energy  Act,'  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act*  and  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act.'  The  Chairman  and  his  colleagues 
early  felt  an  understandable  need  to  forge 
a  public  image  of  "credible  regulation"  based 
on  "independent,  open,  effective  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  these  laws  that  di- 
rect us".'  This  thrust — for  that  purpose — 
could  temporarily  delay  unfolding  of  a  wider 
concept  of  NRC's  role.  Already  the  Commis- 
sion has  gone  far  toward  establishing  its  In- 
tegrity and  Impartiality.  Once  the  several 
statutes  that  govern  it  are  reconciled  and 
matters  of  Judicial  notice  taken  fully  Into 
account,  a  richer  NRC  role  seems  likely  to 
emerge. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Commission  con- 
siders the  word  "regulatwy"  in  its  title  to 
confine  its  business  to  "regulation  only."  The 
House  version  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  called  It  the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Commission.  The  Senate  terminology  was 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission.  The  name  last 
emerging  from  the  Joint  House-Senate  Con- 
ference on  differing  versions  of  the  bills  was 
hardly  a  compromise  on  substance.  It  was 
plainly  the  choice  of  NRC  as  a  more  euphoni- 
ous acronym  than  NSLC  or  NEC. 

The  House  and  Senate  Reports  accompany- 
ing these  bills  8  help  Identify  the  NRC  re- 
sponsibilities laid  down  by  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Both  cite  and  reprint  a  memo- 
randum by  the  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  specifying  the 
applicability   of   various   provisions   of   the 
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Atomic  Energy  Act  to  ERDA.  to  NRC,  or  to 
both. 

Provisions  applicable  to  NRC  Include 
Chapter  10  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  cover- 
ing atomic  energy  licenses.  Thus  whether, 
incorporated  In  the  word  "regulation"  or  a 
subject  deserving  distinctive  characteriza- 
tion, atomic  energy  licensing  Is  very  much 
tlie  business  of  the  new  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  it  Is  actively  going  about  It. 

Section  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
governing  NRC's  licensing  business  requires 
the  Issuance  of  commercial  licenses  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Conunission  may 
l)y  rule  or  regulation  establish  to  effectuat? 
tlie  purpo.«es  of  that  Act.  As  a  matter  of 
pvartice,  the  license'  Itsc'.f  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  rule.  Section  103  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
licensing  function  shall  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  These  pur- 
poses are  set  forth  In  Chapter  One  of  the 
Act  which  the  General  Counsel's  memoran- 
dum also  cites  as  applicable  to  NRC.  This 
Chapter  Is  In  three  sections. 

Section  1  declares  It  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  the  development,  use  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed — 

a.  so  as,  subject  to  the  paramount  objec- 
tive of  making  the  maximum  contribution 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare;  and 

b.  so  as  to  promote  world  peace,  improve 
the  general  welfare,  Increase  the  standards 
of  living  and  strengthen   free  competition. 

Section  2  makes  the  Congressional  finding 
that  development,  utilization,  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  for  military  and  for  all 
other  purposes  are  vital  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security. 

Section  3  recites  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  "to  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth 
above  by  Government  control  of  the  posses- 
sion, use  and  production  of  atomic  energy 
and  special  nuclear  materials"  and  other 
pro!;rams. 

Thus,  according  to  the  statutory  law  gov- 
erning NRC,  the  "development,  use  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy"  is  as  much  Its  func- 
tion as  "public  health  and  safety,"  "safe- 
guards", "environmental  protection",  or 
"antitrust".  The  Commissioners  are  bound 
by  their  oath  to  carry  forward  all  five  func- 
tions so  as,  amongst  other  things — 

To  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  common  defense  and  security; 

To  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare: 

To  promote  world  peace:  and 

To  Increase  the  standard  of  living. 

The  language  of  Chapter  One  Is  not  prec- 
atory language.  It  lays  upon  servants  of  the 
Government,  whether  they  be  operators,  reg- 
ulators, or  licensors,  a  clear,  clean  policy 
guideline  for  the  execution  of  responsibili- 
ties. Their  specific  duty  In  relation  to  atom- 
ic energy  may  be  Its  "development"  or  "use" 
or  "control"  but  they  are  obliged  to  carry 
forward  the  "development,  utilization  and 
control  of  atomic  energy"  in  the  context 
that  for  all  purposes  it  is  vital  to  the  United 
States. 

This  language  should  not  be  confused 
with  "promoting"  atomic  energy,  the  separa- 
tion of  which  from  licensing  and  regulation 
everyone  understands  was  a  purpose  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act.  Rather,  it  is  to 
be  read  as  establishing  the  priority  to  be 
accorded  the  subject  by  those  In  government 
who  deal  with  It  in  whatever  way.  The  de- 
velopment, use  and  control  of  atomic  energy 
Is  accorded  a  paramountcy  not  given  the 
four  other  functions  routinely  ascribed  as 
primary  charges  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  Thus  It  Is  that  this  function 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  no  less  than  first 
amongst  equals. 

There  are,  of  course,  considerations  other 
than  those  of  statute  law  which  the  Com- 
mission will  take  Into  account  In  arriving 
at  Its  Judgements.  These  are  all  other  matters 
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of  which  courts  take  Judicial  notice  In  ar- 
riving at  their  decisions.  This  Is  because 
Commissioners  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  no  less  than  Federal  Judges,  are 
part  of  the  real  world  they  govern  and 
regulate. 

That  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  a 
commission  established  by  Congress  to  deal 
with  a  particular  subject  area  ought  also  to 
take  cognizance  of  basic  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  that  subject  area.  This 
commission  does  not  exist  as  an  abstraction. 
Government  policies  are  part  of  the  real 
world  in  which  and  for  which  It  ftinctlons. 

Therefore,  It  seems  compelling  that  energy 
policies  enunciated  by  the  Government,  of 
which  NRC  is  part,  as  a  matter  of  course 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  by  NRC  in 
arriving  at  Its  Judgments.  One  of  the  most 
explicit  of  these  policies  is  that  the  United 
States  shall  achieve  energy  Independence  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  motivation  for  any  government  ac- 
tion— Judicial,  quasi- judicial,  .  regulatory, 
legislative  or  executive — Is  not  remote  or 
ethereal.  It  relates  to  wants  and  needs  and 
preferences  of  living  people.  It  Is  to  resolve 
practical  Issues,  to  weigh  costs  versus  bene- 
fits and  risks  versus  rewards.  It  Is  to  com- 
promise competing  values  fairly.  It  Is  to 
achieve  justice  and  equity  In  those  situa- 
tions which  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
people  by  themselves  to  achieve  them. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  It  Is  believed  that 
NRG  has  set  about  to  achieve  them.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  specific  nature  of  Its 
licensing  responslblUty,  testimony  of  Dean 
David  F.  Cavers  to  tlie  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  19C2  hearings  on  the  reg- 
ulatttfy  process  is  instructive.  The  Harvard 
Law  School  savant  described  It  this  way: 

"Essential  to  a  judgment  concerning  the 
most  suitable  machinery  and  process  for 
reaching  a  decision  in  these  licensing  pro- 
ceedings Is  a  recognition  of  the  problem  the 
decisionmaker  has  to  resolve.  As  I  see  it,  the 
basic  question  the  decisionmaker  has  to  an- 
swer Is  this:  Is  the  proposed  reactor  design, 
or  the  completed  reactor  Itself,  so  safe  that, 
given  the  national  Interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power,  the  Government  Is 
Justified  in  exposing  the  communities  near 
the  reactor  site  to  the  residual  hazards  that 
cannot  be  eliminated  whenever  a  power  or 
test-reactor  Is  built  and  operated?"* 

FOOTNOTES 

*  Edward  A.  Mason,  address  to  Northeast- 
ern Section,  American  Nuclear  Society  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  May  22,  1975.  NRC  S-7-75. 

=  William  A.  Anders,  address  to  43rd  Con- 
vention, Edison  Electric  Institute,  Denver, 
Colorado,  June  4,   1975.  NRC  S-a-75. 

•Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  88 
Stat.  1233. 

'Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
42  use  2001,  etseq. 

•National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  42  USC  4321,  et  seq. 

•Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1966,  a.s 
amended,  5  USC  561  et  seq. 

'  See  footnote '. 

•House  Report  93-707  to  accompany  H.R. 
11510,  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
December  7,  1973,  pp.  25-28:  Senate  Report 
93-980  to  accompany  8.  2744,  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  June  27,  1974.  pp. 
34,  82-85. 

•Hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  Subcommittee  on  Legislation, 
"Atomic  Energy  Commission  Regulatory 
Problems"  (HJl.  12336  and  S.  3491)  April  17, 
1962,  p.  40. 


ENERGY:  BAD  MATH  AND  BAD 
ADVICE 

Mr.    MUSKIE.    Mr,    President,    last 
Thursday  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnis- 


tratloQ  released  a  report  entitled  "The 
Economic  Impact  of  the  President's  Pro- 
posed Program  of  Phased  Decontrol." 

The  report  was  disturbing  on  two  ac- 
counts. 

First  of  all,  it  failed  to  provide  a  full 
and  accurate  assessment  of  the  overall 
Impact  of  the  President's  decontrol  plan. 
Not  only  did  it  underestimate  the  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  on  infla- 
tion, on  jobs  and  on  the  Nation's  chances 
for  recovery,  but  it  overestimated  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  program  for  con- 
servation and  increased  energy  produc- 
tion. 

A  second,  and  equally  disturbing,  as- 
pect of  the  report  is  what  this  gross 
deficiency  In  economic  analysis  says 
about  the  competence  of  those  cmrently 
advising  the  President  in  the  whole  en- 
ergy and  economic  policymaking  area. 

The  FEA  report  considerably  under- 
estjmat3s  the  burden  to  be  placed  on  the 
average  household,  not  only  by  the  oil 
price  increase  Itself  but  by  the  indirect 
impact  this  price  increase  would  have  on 
the  cost  of  other  energy  sources,  partic- 
ularly coal  and  natural  gas. 

The  FEA  maintains  that  decontrol  of 
"old"  oil  would  raise  the  annual  energy 
cost  of  the  average  American  household 
by  $114.  An  objective  look  at  the  data 
would  suggest  a  figure  twice  that  amount 
when  controls  were  removed. 

The  FEA  flgme  of  $114  assumes  that 
the  Nation's  70  million  households  would 
pay  a  total  of  $8  billion  In  higher  energy 
costs  as  a  result  of  decontrol.  Such  a  fig- 
ure, however,  accoimts  for  only  half  of 
the  total  price  impact.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  an  annual  volume  of 
some  2  billion  barrels  rising  from  a  con- 
trolled price  of  $5.25  to  an  international 
market  price,  whicli  is  now  $13.50 — $16 
billion  all  together.  Where  is  the  addi- 
tional $8  billion  in  increased  energy  cost 
to  be  absorbed  if  not  by  consumers? 

The  FEA's  assumptions  concerning  the 
impact  of  oil  price  decontrol  on  the  cost 
of  other  energy  sources  is  equally  ques- 
tionable. It  maUitains  that  Increased  oil 
prices  will  result  in  a  decrease  in  coal 
prices  of  some  12  percent.  Why,  then,  we 
might  ask,  have  coal  prices  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  2  years,  the  same 
period  that  has  witnessed  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  crude  petroleum? 
Oil  and  coal  are  substitutes  for  each 
otlier.  Raising  the  price  of  one  of  these 
fuel  commodities  increases  the  price 
which  producers  of  the  othei-s  can 
charge.  Rather  than  reducing  the  price 
of  coal  by  1.2  percent,  oil  decontrol  would 
likely  cause  an  increase  of  30  to  50  per- 
cent. 

The  Impact  on  gas  prices  would  be  in 
the  same  range.  Rather  than  leaving  the 
price  of  natural  gas  unaffected  as  the 
FEA  report  has  suggested,  oil  decontrol  is 
more  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  uncon- 
trolled natural  gas  by  at  least  one-third. 

In  addition  to  underestimating  the  ad- 
verse impacts  of  the  Presidents  decon- 
trol pollc^r,  the  FEA  has  failed  totally  to 
demonstrate  its  positive  results  in  terms 
of  increased  production.  Arguing  that 
phased  increases  In  "old"  oil  prices  will 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  greater  levels 
of  production,  FEA  ignores  the  likelihood 
that  the  pha.sed  decontrol  plan  will  itself 


serve  as  an  Incentive  actually  to  with- 
hold crude  petroleum  from  the  market 
Yet  this  is  what  the  logic  would  indicate. 
Assuming  that  OPEC  increases  Its  price 
by  $3  per  barrel  over  the  next  30  montlis, 
and  the  President  retains  the  $2  tariff, 
the  price  of  imported  oil  could  be  $17.50 
by  February  of  1978,  the  time  that  tlie 
phased  decontrol  plan  has  nui  its  course. 
At  that  time  domestic  oil  producers  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  world 
crude  petroleum  price  of  $17.50  per  bar- 
rel. Wliy  pump  more  now  when  it  will  be 
worth  more  later? 

In  addition  to  the  gross  deficiencies  in 
its  economic  assumptions,  the  FEA  com- 
pared the  President's  30 -month  phased 
decontrol  program  witli  a  CO-month  de- 
control plan  rather  than  comparing  it 
with  continued  controls.  This  compari- 
son was  apparently  made  as  a  result  of 
sheer  error — asking  the  computer  the 
wrong  questions  and  getting  an  answer 
with  no  relevance  to  the  issue  at  hand. 

The  combined  Impact  of  the  FEA  re- 
port's unreasonable  assumptions  and  In- 
appropriate simulations  has  been  a  gross 
underestimation  of  the  adverse  economic 
consequences  of  the  President's  phased 
decontrol  policy.  The  FEA  maintains  that 
such  a  policy  would  increase  the  unem- 
ployment rate  by  only  0.1  percent,  the 
inflation  rate  by  only  0.5  percent.  A  re- 
cent study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  however,  estimates  a  similar  pro- 
gram would  have  an  employment  and 
inflationary  Impact  five  times  as  gi-eat 
next  year  and  more  thereafter. 

FEA's  evaluation  simply  does  not 
square  with  the  facts  of  the  energy  situa- 
tion. For  this  reason,  its  analysis,  like  the 
President's  program  which  it  is  based 
upon,  is  simply  wrong.  This  week  the 
Budget  Committee  continues  hearings  on 
energy-related  economic  subjects  at 
which  competent  economists  will  attempt 
to  determine  what  careful  analysis  sug- 
gests is  the  likely  result  of  alternative 
energy  programs. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  the  Congress 
reject  the  President's  decontrol  program, 
and  that  the  President  sign  the  bill  to 
extend  the  current  controls  for  another 
6  months.  Certainly  the  economy  and  en- 
ergy situation  require  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration,  but 
not  programs  developed  in  bewildered 
haste  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  suspect  in- 
lormation. 


THE  GROWING  COMPLEXITY  AND 
DANGER  OF  NUCLEAR  PROLIFER- 
ATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
cent days  three  articles  have  appeared 
which  point  up  the  growing  complexlt>- 
and  danger  of  global  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Science  maga- 
zine, Robert  Gillette  reports  that  an 
American  company,  the  Bechtel  Power 
Corp.,  was  secretly  seeking  to  sell  a  ura- 
nium enrichment  process  to  the  Brazilian 
Government  at  the  same  time  our  State 
Department  negotiators  were  trying  to 
talk  the  West  Gennans  out  of  theh*  plaii-s 
to  export  such  a  process  to  Brazil. 

Our  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and 
West  Germany  has  announced  that  it 
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will  export  an  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle — 
that  is,  facilities  for  enriching  uranium 
and  producing  plutonlum  as  well  as  re- 
actors for  generating  electricity — to  Bra- 
zil, which  Is  not  a  party  to  the  nuclear 
nonprollferation  treaty. 

Although  safeguards  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  apply 
to  the  facilities  exported  by  West  Ger- 
many to  Brazil,  Brazil  will  be  free  to  copy 
this  technology  and  build  Its  own  facili- 
ties, outside  of  IAEA  safeguards,  to  pro- 
duce nuclear  weapons  materials. 

The  article  makes  clear  that  neither 
the  State  Department  nor  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency — ACDA — 
were  aware  of  Bechtel's  efforts  to  sell  a 
rival  uranium-enrichment  process  to 
Brazil.  The  article  states: 

Tbe  timing  of  Bechtel's  gambit,  State 
Department  officials  say,  lent  Itself  to  the 
interpretation  tbat  the  U.S.  government 
spoke  with  forked  tongue — encouraging 
American  Industry  in  a  last  resort  effort  to 
recapture  the  BrazUian  nuclear  market  with 
Its  own  fuel  facilities  as  "sweetenners"  while, 
at  the  same  time,  urging  Bonn  to  stop  the 
sale  of  fuel  technology  In  the  interest  of 
international  security. 

The  article  also  makes  clear  that  there 
is  a  growing  split  within  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  Federal  agencies  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  ought  to 
engage  in  the  same  dangerous  nuclear 
trade  that  such  competitors  as  France 
and  West  Germany  are  now  involved  in, 
or  whether  we  ought  to  exercise  leader- 
ship in  banning  nuclear  exports  that 
would  give  recipient  nations  nuclear 
.weapons  capability. 

It  appears,  for  example,  that  Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  who  recently  resigned  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans,  Interna- 
tional Environmental  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs, supported  Bechtel's  plans  to  sell  a 
uranium  enrichment  facility  to  Brazil, 
while  others  in  the  State  Department  op- 
posed it.  It  is  still  unclear,  however, 
whether  former  Assistant  Secretary  Ray 
was  aware  of  Bechtel's  involvement  in 
Brazil  before  our  State  Department 
negotiators  in  Bonn  learned  of  it  from 
the  West  Germans. 

The  article  concludes: 
Perhaps  the  fairest  assessment  would  be 
to  say  that  it  pointed  up  poor  coordination 
within  government,  and  between  govern- 
ment and  industry,  in  a  critical  area  of  for- 
eign policy. 

This  very  problem  has  been  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  considering  a  bill,  S.  1439, 
the  Export  Reorganization  Act  of  1975, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Percy 
to  establish  better  interagency  coordina- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  with  respect 
to  controlling  nuclear  and  other  strate- 
gically sensitive  exports. 

The  proliferation  problems  addressed 
in  the  bill  was  the  subject  of  another 
aitlcle  which  appeared  in  the  July  20 
Lssue  of  Parade  magazine  in  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post  and  other  newspapers 
across  the  country.  The  article  "Intelli- 
gence Report"  by  Lloyd  Shearer,  notes: 

The  world's  nuclear  sales  market  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  out  of  control.  There  are  fewer 
restrictions  attached  to  what  recipient  na- 
tions can  and  cannot  do  with  their  nuclear 
hardware. 


The  article  also  quotes  from  a  floor 
statement  of  mine  last  month  in  which  I 
note: 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  require  entire 
fuel-cycle  safeguards  as  a  condition  of  nu- 
clear sales.  There  Is  also  an  urgent  need  to 
ban  the  export  of  reprocessing  plants  in  order 
to  prevent  non-weapons  states  from  gaining 
the  individual  capability  to  produce  mate- 
rial for  nuclear  explosives. 

The  question  of  how  to  control  nuclear 
exports  In  such  a  way  that  prevents 
nonnuclear  weapons  countries  from  ob- 
taining the  capability  to  develop  their 
own  nuclear  explosives  is  the  central 
problem  discussed  in  another  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  July  20, 
1975  New  York  Times,  "A  Nuclear  Peace- 
Profit  Motive"  by  PaiU  Lewis.  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Financial 
Times  of  London. 

The  article  discusses  U.S.  diplomatic 
efforts  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  ex- 
port controls  with  other  nuclear  suppliers 
at  a  conference  which  began  last  spring 
and  will  be  continued  in  the  fall  In  Lon- 
don. It  also  discusses  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  end  the  Government 
monopoly  over  the  secret  process  of 
uranium  enrichment  and  permit  private 
companies  to  develop  facilities  that  will 
provide  enriched  uranium  fuel  for  power 
reactors  in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world. 

The  article  explores  the  need  for  plac- 
ing nuclear  fuel  facilities  under  interna- 
tional control  to  prevent  non-nuclear 
weapons  nations  from  developing  their 
own  stockpiles  of  nuclear  explosives,  and 
whether  the  Ford  administration  plan 
to  place  uranium  enrichment  under  pri- 
vate control  would  help  or  hinder  that 
effort. 

Some  formula  must  be  found  at  the 
suppliers  conference  to  establish  inter- 
national control  over  uranium  enrich- 
ment and  plutonlum  reprocessing  while 
permitting  individual  nations  to  import 
power  reactors  as  a  cheap,  reliable  source 
of  energy. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the 
above-cited  articles  from  Science  maga- 
zine. Parade  magazine  and  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Science  Magazine,  July  1975] 
Nuclear  Exports:  A  U.S.  Firm's  Trouble- 
some Flirtation  With  Brazil 
(By  Robert  Olllette) 
The  American  failure  to  stop  West  Ger- 
many from  selling  sensitive  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  Brazil  may  have  been  Inevitable 
even  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  For 
Washington  to  suggest  that  Bonn  withdraw 
its  unprecedented  offer  of  uranium  enrich- 
ment and  plutonlum  processing  technology 
to  Brazil  was,  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
a  bit  like  General  Motors  asking  Volkswagen 
to  steer  clear  of  South  America.  The  predict- 
able German  response  was  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  suffering  from  sour  grapes,  and 
the  deal  was  signed  on  27  June. 

The  State  Department's  difficult  ta.sk  of 
convincing  Bonn  that  the  paramount  VS. 
concern  was  nuclear  proliferation — not  the 
protection  of  American  commercial  Inter- 
ests— was  complicated,  moreover,  by  an  odd 
episode  m  Brazil  last  March  Involving  an 
American  corporation  In  the  uranium  enrich- 


ment business.  The  episode,  repercussions  of 
which  continued  in  mld-Aprll,  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  poor  communications  between 
government  and  industry,  as  well  as  within 
the  government.  In  the  sensitive  area  of  nu- 
clear export  policy. 

The  company  in  question  is  the  BeclrteJ 
Power  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  huge 
Bechtel  engineering  and  construction  firm 
and  a  major  builder  of  nuclear  power  plants. 
Ihe  parent  firm  is  also  one  of  about  20  U.S. 
companies  to  which  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA)  has 
granted  access  to  cla.ssified  enrichment  tech- 
nology In  the  hope  of  bringing  private  enter- 
prise into  the  enrichment  business. 

According  to  State  Department  sources,  a 
.snies  representative  of  Bechtel  Power  held 
discuwions  last  March  with  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment officials  that  left  the  clear  Impres- 
sion the  United  States  might  allow  construe- 
tion  of  an  enrichment  plant  In  BrazU,  one 
that  Bechtel  Power  could  build.  In  fact,  the 
advisability  of  building  enrichment  plants 
in  foreign  countries — even  without  actually 

sharing  classified  details  of  the  technology 

is  still  under  debate  In  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  it  happened,  Bechtel's  gambit  came  Just 
as  Brazil  and  West  Germany  were  moving 
into  final  negotiations  on  the  sale  of  some 
$5  billion  to  $8  billion  worth  of  nuclear  re- 
actors and  fuel  facilities— a  deal  that  the 
Westinghouse  Corporation  had  sotight  and 
lost.  The  timing  of  Bechtel's  gambit,  State 
Department  officials  saw,  lent  Itself  to  the  in- 
terpretation that  the  U.S.  government  spoke 
with  forked  tongue — encouraging  American 
industry  in  a  last  resort  effort  to  recapture 
the  Brazilian  nuclear  market  with  Its  own 
fuel  facilities  as  "sweeteners"  while,  at  the 
same  time,  urging  Bonn  to  stop  the  sale  of 
fuel  technology  in  the  int«re8t  of  Interna- 
tional security. 

To  make  matters  worse,  German  officials 
may  have  had  an  inkling  of  the  Bechtel  ap- 
proach (though  how  accurate  an  Inkling  is 
hard  to  tell)  weeks  before  such  key  elements 
of  the  State  Department  as  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA) 
learned  of  It.  Moreover,  a  four-man  delega- 
tion the  State  Department  sent  to  Bonn  on 
8  April  to  convey  official  American  concern 
Is  said  to  have  heard  about  the  flap  only  after 
returning;  the  last  of  several  clarifying  cables 
.sent  to  U.S.  embassies  in  Bonn  aiid  Brasilia 
did  not  go  out  untU  17  April. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  arms  control  of- 
ficials were  deeply  angered  at  what  appeared 
to  be  an  American  company's  blunder  Into  a 
foreign  policy  issue  of  extreme  sensitivity. 
One  official,  still  smoldering,  described  Bech- 
tel's BrazUian  maneuver  as  "totally  unau- 
thorized" and  "way  out  of  line."  Asked 
whether  it  contributed  to  German  Intransi- 
gence in  the  matter,  he  replied  brusquely: 
'Draw  your  own  conclusions." 

Another  State  Department  official  familiar 
with  the  affair  said,  however,  that  no  one 
seriously  regarded  the  Bechtel  matter  as  "de- 
cisive" in  Infiuenclng  the  Germans  to  con- 
clude their  deal  with  BrazU.  Rather,  he  said. 
It  played  into  German  hands  as  a  piece  cf 
"hard  evidence"  to  support  a  predictable 
claim  that  U.S.  criticism  of  the  deal  stemmed 
from  commercial  Interests.  By  this  view,  the 
episode  was  more  embarrassing  than  damag- 
ing. 

progressive  misunderstanding? 
The  prevailing  view  among  State  Depart- 
ment officials  familiar  with  the  Bechtel  epi- 
sode Is  that  It  arose  from  a  gradual  misun- 
derstanding of  U.S.  enrichment  policy  as  that 
policy  trickled  down  the  corporate  chain  of 
command,  ending  with  an  overzealous  sales- 
man m  Brazil.  This  explanation,  however,  is 
not  entirely  consistent  with  others. 

Tlie  misunderstanding  may  have  begun 
with  a  2B  January  briefing  ERDA  held  for 
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companies  with  access  to  enrichment  tech- 
nology; the  companies  were  told  they  could 
hold  general  discussions  with  potential  for- 
eign Investment  partners  as  long  as  they  di- 
vulged no  classified  information.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  of  the  State  Department's 
bureau  of  oceans,  environment,  and  scien- 
tific affairs — the  office  formerly  headed  by 
Dixy  Lee  Ray — a  Bechtel  salesman  "apparent- 
ly got  wind  of  this  second-  or  third-hand, 
and  seeing  the  nuclear  deal  slipping  away 
to  the  Germans,  pulled  things  out  of  con- 
text and  essentially  offered  Brazil  an  en- 
richment plant." 

This  official  added  that  no  restricted  in- 
formation was  disclosed  and  that  he  be- 
lieved Bechtel  headquarters,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  "honest"  in  saying  that  it  had  no 
prior  knowledge  of  the  salesman's  offer: 
"They  probably  would  have  had  the  politi- 
cal sensitivity  to  check  with  us  before  pro- 
ceeding." 

THE    VIEW    F.10M    BECHTEL 

This  explanation,  however,  conflicts  with 
that  of  a  Bechtel  corporation  official  In 
California  who  watched  the  controversy 
develop.  The  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  the  company's  "offer"  con- 
sisted of  a  proposal  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  building  a  uranium  enrichment  plant  in 
the  northern  Amazon  basin,  where  enormous 
hydroelectric  power  potential  exists  far  from 
Brazil's  major  industrial  area  of  Sao  Paulo. 
To  avoid  having  to  string  transmission  lines 
2500  miles  across  the  trackless  Amazonian 
forest,  Bechtel  proposed  to  study  the  possibil- 
ity of  using  the  power  on  the  spot  in  an  en- 
richment plant  and  shipping  the  uranium 
fuel  to  nuclear  power  plants  near  the  popu- 
lous coastal  cities. 

"That's  a  little  different  from  saying  we're 
going  to  come  in  next  week  or  next  year  and 
build  a  plant."  the  Bechtel  man  said,  al- 
though he  conceded  that  the  proposal  could 
have  been  Interpreted  as  a  first  step  in  that 
direction. 

He  also  dismissed  as  implausible  the  Idea 
that  one  of  the  company's  salesmen  acted 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco headquarters.  "These  guys  aren't  selling 
used  cars,  you  know.  They're  very,  very 
cautious."  In  this  case,  he  said,  Bechtel  head- 
quarters was  kept  fully  Informed.  He  added 
that  "I'm  sure  the  State  Department  knew 
what  we  were  doing  every  step  of  the  way.  .  . 
My  Impression  is  that  Dixy  Lee  Ray  was  kept 
apprised,  totally." 

Reached  by  telephone  at  her  home  on  Pox 
Island  in  Puget  Sound,  Ray  said  her  bureau 
had  been  generally  aware  of  Bechtel's  ura- 
nium enrichment  activities  but  that  she  re- 
called nothing  about  the  company's  pro- 
posed feasibility  study  in  Brazil.  She  added, 
however,  that  it  didn't  seem  like  the  sort  of 
thing  a  company  would  necessarily  feel 
obliged  to  tell  the  government  abovit. 

Ray  also  had  some  harsh  words  for  the 
basic  approach  to  nuclear  technology  ex- 
port policy  taken  by  the  arms  control 
agency  and  by  Secretary  Kissinger's  policy 
planning  group,  and  she  said  this  philo- 
sophical disagreement — which  intensified 
with  the  debate  over  the  West  German- 
Brazilian  deal — was  one  of  the  "last  straws" 
that  led  to  her  resignation  in  June.  Her  posi- 
tion was  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  for 
U.S.  companies  to  build  an  enrichment  plant 
in  Brazil  while  preserving  the  secrecy  of  es- 
sential technology.  She  denied,  however,  en- 
couraging Bechtel  to  propose  such  an  ar- 
rangement: "They  don't  need  to  be  told  how 
to  run  their  business." 

Ray  also  contended  that  ACDA  simply 
doesn't  belong  in  the  field  of  nuclear  export 
policy.  'They're  meddling  in  areas  where  they 
don't  belong,  and  they've  made  a  real  mess 
of  things.  They're  trying  to  cover  up  their 
1  leffectlveness  In  controlling  conventional 
arms.  It's  conventional  arms  that  are  killing 
pe.  pie,  not  nuclear  exports." 


Basically,  the  State  Department  has  been 
trying  quietly  for  the  past  year — ever  since 
India's  first  nuclear  explosion — to  persuade 
other  exporter  nations  to  place  more  strin- 
gent conditions  on  the  uses  of  all  nuclear 
exports  and  to  prevent  the  unilateral  ex- 
port of  such  sensitive  technology  as  uranium 
enrichment  and  plutonlum  processing.  In 
effect,  the  State  Department  seeks  to  e.stab- 
lish  a  cartel-like  arrangement,  not  to  con- 
trol price  but  to  ensure  the  peaceful  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  know-how. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  According  to 
William  O.  Doub  and  Joseph  M.  Dukert, 
writing  in  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  8 
other  supplier  nations  filed  letters  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  last 
August  agreeing  to  tighten  controls  on  nu- 
clear exports  to  nations  that  are  not  parties 
to  tlie  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  The 
suppliers  agreed  to  require  that  receiving 
countries  accept  IAEA  safeguards,  provide 
assurances  that  fuel  and  equipment  pro- 
vided will  not  be  used  to  make  nuclear  ex- 
plosives, and  agree  not  to  re-export  such 
items  so  as  to  evade  the  NPT.  West  German 
officials  say  that  such  assurances  were  ob- 
tained from  Brazil.  While  the  State  Depart- 
ment considers  this  an  "important  step." 
arms  control  analysts  still  believe  that  en- 
richment and  plutonlum  technology  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  exported  unilat- 
erally, although  they  do  favor  multinational 
nuclear  fuel  centers  under  International  con- 
trol and  serving  an  entire  region  such  a.s 
South  America.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  hope 
of  setting  an  example,  the  State  Department 
ha.s  discouraged  companies  from  exporting 
fuel  facilities  and  technology,  whereas  the 
United  States'  chief  competitors  in  the  world 
nuclear  market,  West  Germany  and  France, 
have  not. 

Ray,  like  many  in  the  nuclear  industry, 
regards  this  policy  as  "simplistic"  and  self- 
defeating.  "They're  trying  to  bottle  up  nu- 
clear technology  and  make  every  new  nu- 
clear program  out  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
military  operation."  The  United  States 
has  turned  aside  entreaties,  for  example, 
from  Zaire,  which  is  looking  for  enrich- 
ment technology.  As  for  Brazil.  Ray 
noted  that  last  summer,  when  she  was  still 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  AEC  had  received  clear  in- 
dications that  Brazil  was  looking  for  a  sup- 
plier of  enrichment  technology  and  was 
growing  impatient  with  U.S.  reluctance  to 
provide  it.  Far  from  preventing  the  West 
German  deal,  Ray  said,  "we  drove  the  Bra- 
zilians into  it.  I  blame  ACDA." 

NECESSARY    SACRIFICE 

State  Department  officials  say  her  point 
of  view  is  legitimate  but  short-sighted.  "We 
may  have  to  sacrifice  a  sale  or  two  along 
the  way."  one  official  said.  "But  what  we're 
trying  to  do  is  create  a  climate  of  responsi- 
bility." Another  official  compared  the  nu- 
clear export  problem  to  that  of  the  con- 
ventional arms  trade:  "You  get  the  same 
arguments,  but  there  the  Uidustry  has 
largely  prevailed.  And  there  are  e-ssentlally 
no  controls." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  debate  last 
spring  seems  to  have  been  poor  communica- 
tion between  Ray's  bureau  and  arms  control 
officials  concerned  with  the  impending  West 
German-Brazilian  deal.  As  Ray  puts  It,  "They 
knew  my  position  and  they  made  every 
effort  to  keep  me  and  my  bureau  out  of  it." 

Perhaps  the  fairest  assessment  would  be 
to  say  that  it  pointed  up  poor  coordination 
within  government,  and  between  govern- 
ment and  industry,  hi  a  critical  area  of 
foreign  policy.  Seemingly  with  this  in  mind. 
Fred  C.  Ikle,  the  director  of  ACDA  and  still 
a  dominant  voice  in  the  setting  of  nuclear 
export  policy,  has  .spoken  recently  with 
officials  of  U.S.  supplier  companies  and  with 


ERDA  administrator  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.. 
in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  government's  posi- 
tion and  improve  communications.  "More 
will  be  done."  Ikle  said  in  a  brief  inter- 
view. "U.S.  companies  are  entitled  to  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  constraints  on  nuc'ear 
technology  exports." 


[From  Parade  magazine,  July  20.  19751 

Nuclear  Powder  Keo 

(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

The  world's  nuclear  sales  market  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  out  of  control.  There  are  fewer 
restrictions  attached  to  what  recipient  na- 
tions can  and  cannot  do  with  their  nuclear 
hardware. 

Do  yov.  remember  how  deeply  much  of  the 
World  was  shocked  in  May,  1974,  when  India 
detonated  an  atom  bomb?  From  which  coun- 
try did  India  get  its  nuclear  plant  and  know- 
how?  From  Canada. 

Tlie  U.S.  has  sold  South  Korea  a  nuclear 
power  plant.  South  Korea  claims  it  ha.s  nu- 
clear bomb  knowhow. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  reportedly  agreed 
to  sell  Libya  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Sup- 
pose Libya  tests  an  atomic  bomb  someday? 
How  far  can  the  world  be  from  nuclear  holo- 
caust? 

In  1968  when  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty  was  signed,  its  critical  flaw  was 
that  it  did  not  bar  nuclear  trade  between 
non-NPT  nations.  As  a  result  such  non-NPT 
states  are  free  to  build  or  generate  nuclear 
materials  outside  the  .supervision  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency    (IAEA). 

Of  the  25  countries  which  at  this  writing 
po.sse.ss  nuclear  technology,  only  15  have 
signed  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 
And  even  some  of  those  who  have  signed  are 
.selling  nuclear  technology  without  requir- 
ing a  full  nuclear  fuel  cycle  to  be  placed 
under  IAEA  safeguards. 

"There  is  an  urcent  need."  insists  Sen. 
Abraham  Ribicoff  (D.,  Conn.),  "to  require 
entire  fuel-cycle  safeguards  as  a  condition 
of  nuclear  sales.  There  is  also  an  urgent  need 
to  ban  the  export  of  reprocessing  plants  in 
order  to  prevent  non-weapons  states  from 
gaining  the  individual  capability  to  produce 
material  for  nuclear  explosives." 

Tills  business  of  unconditional  nuclear 
sales  stands  a  very  good  chance  of  eventual- 
ly blowing  up  the  whole  world. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,   1975] 

A     Nuclear     Peace-Profit     Motive 

(By  Paul  Lewis) 

Washington. — It's  not  every  day  that  the 
United  States  can  strike  a  blow  for  world 
peace  and  consolidate  a  commercial  advan- 
tage at  the  same  time.  But  President  Ford 
is  trying  at  least,  with  his  recent  moves  on 
nuclear  energy. 

Last  month,  the  White  House  disclosed 
its  plans  to  step  up  American  uranium 
enrichment  capacity  to  help  meet  the  worlds 
growing  demand  for  nuclear  reactor  fuel. 
But  almost  simultaneously  there  came  au- 
thoritative word  of  a  secret  American  initia- 
tive to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  technology 
to  other  countries,  lest  the  technology  lead 
to  spreading  ability  to  make  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. 

In  April  and  again  in  June,  the  world's 
principal  exporters  of  nuclear  equipment — 
the  United  States,  Britain,  West  Germany. 
Canada,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union— met 
behind  closed  doors  In  London.  Another 
session  is  planned  for  September.  The  aim 
of  the  talks  is  to  limit  sales  to  other  coun- 
tries of  both  enrichment  plants  and  plants 
for  reprocessing  spent  reactor  fuel,  which 
yields  explosive  plutonlum. 

If  an  accord  is  reached,  the  world  may 
well  become  a  safer  place.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  members  of  the  London  group 
would  be  reinforcing  their  present  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  enrichment  trade — and  the 
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new  capacity  President  Ford  wants  to  see 
built  Bhoxild  ensure  that  the  United  States 
retains  its  dominant,  although  recently 
eroded,  position  among  them. 

The  Administration  has  made  no  bones 
about  the  commercial  advantages  of  sharp- 
ly stepping  up  domestic  enrichment  capac- 
ity. Last  year  enriched  uranium  exports 
brought  in  some  $421-mUUon  and  in  the 
1980's  some  estimates  suggest  they  could 
reach  $5-bllllon,  as  the  increased  cost  of 
oil  makes  nuclear  reactors  more  attractive  as 
a  source  of  electrical  power. 

But  there  is  the  shortage  of  capacity.  The 
United  States  has  been  unable  to  accept  (fu- 
ture supply)  contracts  since  June,  1974.  And 
although  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity countries  still  get  80  per  cent  of  their 
enriched  materials  from  America,  they  are 
Increasingly  turning  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
they  wait  for  their  own  newly  planned  ca- 
pacity to  come  into  production  in  the  1980's. 
To  make  sure  it  does  hang  onto  a  big 
slice  of  the  reactor  fuel  market,  the  Admin- 
istration has  made  three  broad  proposals. 
The  main  one  is  to  end  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's traditional  monopoly  on  uranium 
enrichment  by  allowing  private  companies 
to  construct  three  plants  by  1983  (there  are 
three  existing  Government-owned  ones) .  By 
the  end  of  the  century  more  than  10  new 
plants  may  be  needed — all  privately  run. 

But  the  Administration  doubts  whether 
private  Industry  would  be  willing  or  able  to 
shoulder  the  risks  of  working  with  hitherto 
secret  Government  technology  involving 
huge  outlays  (each  plant  costs  about  $3.5- 
bilUon)  without  some  guarantee  against 
unexpected  trouble. 

So  it  is  asking  Congress  to  give  It  the 
right  to  buy  back  the  first  three  plants  at 
least,  should  problems  develop  paying  the 
constructors  up  to  $8-blllion  in  compensa- 
tion if  the  fault  is  not  their  own. 

Finally,  the  Administration  is  seeking  to 
put  the  whole  enrichment  process  on  a  more 
commercial  basis.  The  technology  is  to  re- 
main secret  and  be  confined  to  American 
hands.  And  the  Government  is  to  make  sure 
all  sales  are  for  peaceful  purposes.  But 
foreign  Interests  would  be  able  to  Invest 
in  the  new  plants  and  pricing  policies  would 
be  freed  up. 

If  Congress  agrees  to  these  suggestions, 
then  the  Administration  believes  that  Ura- 
nium Enrichment  Associates  (a  consortium 
of  the  Bechtel  Corporation  and  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber)  will  build  the  first  of  the 
three  new  plants  at  Dothan,  Ala.,  using  the 
gaseous  diilusion  method. 

Other  groups,  including  Centar  (Exxon 
Nuclear  and  the  Garrett  Corporation)  have 
shown  Interest  In  the  newer  centrifuge  tech- 
nique, which  is  likely  to  be  used  in  all  sub- 
sequent plants. 

Environmentalists  are  expected  to  attack 
the  Administration's  enrichment  plans  as 
imsafe.  But  in  Congress  the  major  battle  Is 
likely  to  be  over  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
private  interests  to  enter  the  enrichment 
industry. 

Security  Is  bound  to  be  one  concern.  Sena- 
tor Abraham  A.  Rlbicoff,  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut has  Just  Introduced  a  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, that  would  further  tighten  export 
controls  on  enriched  materials. 

The  main  question,  however,  Is,  whether 
the  Government  would  be  better  advised  to 
Itself  reap  the  benefits  of  an  enrichment 
technology  developed  at  vast  public  expense, 
rather  than  hand  it  over  to  private  industry 
and  even  throw  In  a  guarantee  against 
unexpected  problems. 

At  the  moment,  the  three  functioning 
United  States  Government  enrichment 
plants  are  all  run  under  contract  by  private 
companies.  Goodyear  Aerospace  Is  responsible 
for  the  plants  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio  and 
Paducah,  Ky.  Union  Carbide  runs  the  plant 
at  Oftk  Ridge,  Tenn. 


The  technology  was  originally  devised  at 
Goveriunent  expense  largely  for  military 
purposes,  but  today  the  plants'  main  cus- 
tomers are  civilian — private  utility  com- 
panies in  the  Umted  States,  and  foreign 
reactor  owners.  The  Administration  there- 
fore believes  that  any  further  capacity  would 
be  more  appropriately  built  by  private  Inter- 
ests than  by  the  Government. 

It  also  argues  that  the  total  cost  of  its 
recommended  program — an  estimated  $30- 
bllllon  during  the  remainder  of  the  century — 
is  too  high  for  the  public  purse.  Also,  there 
are  assertions  that  foreign  purchasers  would 
feel  more  secure  dealing  with  a  private  sup- 
plier than  with  Washington,  whose  attitude 
might  be  influenced  by  political  factors. 

In  contrast  with  the  ambitious  enrichment 
plans,  the  Administration  remains  uncertain 
about  the  outlook  for  the  reprocessing  cf 
spent  reactor  fuels — although  the  London 
group  is  particularly  concerned  about  the 
spread  of  this  technology  since  it  provides  an 
easy  source  of  plutonium  that  can  be  used 
for  weaponry. 

At  the  moment,  commercial  reprocessing 
is  still  in  Its  infancy,  both  from  the  techni- 
cal point  of  view  and  because  no  one  Is  yet 
sure  how  to  dispose  of  reactor  waste  prod- 
ucts, which  stay  radioactive  for  centuries. 

The  Government  has  no  functioning  com- 
mercial reprocessing  plant  at  the  moment. 
General  Electric  has  run  Into  serious  tech- 
nical problems  with  Its  plant  at  Morris,  111., 
and  Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc.  (a  subsidiary 
of  the  Getty  and  Skelly  Oil  companies  has 
closed  Its  facility  for  modifications  and  will 
not  be  back  In  business  for  another  year  or 
so. 

If  the  London  talks  produce  a  ban  on  the 
export  of  enrichment  and  reprocessing  tech- 
nology from  any  of  the  countries  Involved, 
these  countries  may  well  reserve  them§elves 
a  large  slice  of  the  market — but  they  would 
not  have  a  complete  monopoly. 

Brazil,  for  one,  has  Jvist  bought  enrich- 
ment and  reprocessing  plants  from  West 
Germany  and  India  and  China  have  devel- 
oped their  own  technology. 

The  members  of  the  London  group  might 
also  deliberately  undercut  their  ovim  reproc- 
essing Industries  by  fostering  a  worldwide 
chain  of  regional  plants  under  international 
supervision.  The  United  States  has  suggested 
this  as  one  way  of  stopping  the  spread  of 
national  owned  plants  without  appearing  to 
discriminate  against  small  reactor-ownUig 
countries. 

But  tmtil  this  becomes  economically  feasi- 
ble, an  alternative  approach  Is  for  reactor- 
e35)ortlng  countries  to  undertake  the  reproc- 
essing of  spent  fuel  themselves. 

An  effective  agreement  will  not  come 
easily. 

Nations  like  France  and  Russia  are  tradi- 
tionally suspicious  of  international  coopera- 
tion In  this  field  and  there  Is  a  general  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
monopolize  the  trade  in  the  name  of  nuclear- 
nonprollferation. 

Finally,  the  participating  countries  are 
embarrassed  that  they  might  appear  to  be 
forming  an  energy  cartel  on  the  lines  of  th« 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries. 


MEMORANDUM    OP    UNDERSTAND- 
ING ON  MISSOURI  RIVER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  considerable  confusion  over  the  impact 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  in  rela- 
tion to  marketing  of  water  stored  in  the 
main  stem  reservoirs  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  pleased  that 


the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Water  Resources  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  held  hearings  on  this  matter 
and  is  continuing  to  look  into  the  vari- 
ous ramifications  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  that  of 
South  Dakota  Gov.  Richard  F.  Kneip  to 
the  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SiATElIENT    OF    SENATOR    GeORCE    McGoVERN 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  you  have 
called  tiiese  hearings  to  take  testimony  In 
relation  to  the  '■Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing" tliat  W.1S  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior earlier  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  mar- 
keting water  for  industrial  purpo.ses  from 
six  main  stem  reservoirs  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  the  Missouri  River. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  central  issue  that 
must  be  resolved  Is  whether  the  Congre.':s 
should  continue  to  exercise  control  over  the 
disposition  of  these  waters  or  if  that  au- 
thority should  now  reside  In  the  Executive 
Branch  through  devices  such  as  this  "Memo- 
randum of  Understanding". 

Although  this  agreement  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  Army  and 
Interior  for  several  years,  no  Information 
was  provlcJed  to  the  South  Dakota  Con- 
gressional Delegation  in  relation  to  It  until 
after  the  agreement  was  executed.  We  had 
no  opportunity  for  comments,  no  adminis- 
trative hearings  were  held,  the  people  of  our 
State  were  not  asked  for  recommendations 
and  the  entire  matter  was  handled  In  such 
a  way  that  the  interests,  wishes  and  opinions 
of  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota  and  their 
elected  representatives  were  never  solicited. 

We  assumed,  quite  rightfully,  I  believe, 
that  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  and  the 
pledge  of  successive  national  Administra- 
tions under  the  Pick-Sloan  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  in  relation  to  Missouri  River 
waters  would  be  implemented. 

That  legislation  was  supported  by  upper 
Midwestern  Congressional  Delegations  be- 
cause It  met  the  specific  needs  of  the  entire 
area.  Essentially,  the  large  dams  on  the 
Missouri  were  constructed  to  prevent  down- 
stream flood  damage  which  amounted  to 
blUlons  of  dollars  over  the  years  and  to  pro- 
vide those  associated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  grid  system  with  a  source  of 
hydro-electric  power  generation.  Those 
promises  have  been  kept. 

In  exchange  for  giving  up  substantial 
amounts  of  land  for  reservoir  use,  the  up- 
stream water  storage  states  were  promised 
that  the  waters  behind  the  great  Missouri 
River  impoundments  would  be  utilized  for 
beneflclal  purposes  within  the  states  them- 
selves. These  Included  irrigation,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  use  and  recreation. 

South  Dakota  relinquished  over  500,000 
acres  of  rich  river  bottom  land  and  wild- 
life habitat  for  the  Missouri  Reservoirs.  We 
did  so  In  recognition  of  the  pledge  of  the 
federal  government  that  we  could  use  the 
water. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
Project,  which  envisions  the  irrigation  of 
some  600,000  acres  of  land,  is  under  con- 
struction. A  pipeline  in  the  northern  portion 
of  Lake  Oahe  to  provide  water  supplies  for 
the  counties  of  Walworth.  Edmunds  and 
Brown  Is  under  study,  a  pipeline  from  Lake 
Francis  Case  running  east  to  serve  the  City 
of  Sioux  Falls  and  intermediate  municipali- 
ties along  the  route  Is  now  the  subject  of  a 
feasibility  study.  A  pipeline  ruimlng  west 
from  Lake  Francis  Case  to  the  Black  Hills  of 
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South  Dakota  to  provide  water  and  possible 
use  for  a  Wyoming  coal/slurry  operation  Is 
under  consideration.  Various  smaller  irriga- 
tion districts  and  rural  water  systems  are 
being  developed.  Municipal  governments, 
chiefly  in  the  James  Riven  Basin,  are  relying 
on  Missouri  River  water  to  stabilize  and  im- 
prove their  supplies. 

All  of  this  activity  Is  predicated  on  the 
continuing  pledge  of  the  federal  government 
that  South  Dakota  would  have  the  full  use 
of  this  water.  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
at  this  point  In  these  developments  we  do 
not  know — the  federal  government  does  not 
know — and  there  are  no  realistically  reliable 
estimates — of  the  full  extent  to  which  these 
projects  will  require  water  from  the  Missouri 
mainstream  reservoirs. 

The  "Memorandum  of  Understanding" 
seeks  to  market  "surplus  water"  from  the 
Missouri  throughout  a  nine-state  area  for 
Industrial  purposes.  It  should  be  noted  that 
at  this  critical  time  of  energy  shortage,  the 
memorandum  proposes  that  the  industrial 
marketing  of  water  "should  take  precedence 
over  hydro-electric  power  generation". 

At  this  point,  we  do  not  know  the  full 
extent  of  what  "surplus"  water  may  be  avail- 
able. The  Memorandum  has  a  declared  life 
.  of  two  years,  but  the  Memorandum  states 
that  "contracts  executed  pursuant  to  this 
. . .  shall  not  be  affected  by  such  termina- 
tion". It  Is  not  realistic  that  any  official  would 
commit  public  or  private  funds  to  construct 
water  access,  storage  and  transport  facilities 
without  the  guarantee  of  a  long  term  con- 
tract under  the  terms  of  the  memorandum. 

It  Is  my  view  that  this  Memorandum  is 
premature.  That  it  has  not  been  prefaced 
with  sufficient  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress or  with  officials  In  the  States  most  di- 
rectly concerned.  Certainly,  we  In  South 
Dakota  recognize  that  federal  tax  dollars 
were  used  to  construct  these  reservoirs  and 
that,  to  a  degree,  there  is  a  national  claim 
on  this  water.  But  the  pledge  and  the  com- 
mitment of  the  federal  government  to  South 
Dakota  and  other  upstream  water  storage 
states  is  clear. 

Let  us,  therefore,  determine  through  or- 
derly, open  and  public  procedures,  approved 
by  the  Congress,  the  extent  of  any  water  that 
may  be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  water 
storage  states  in  accordance  with  the  long- 
standing commitment  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Such  surplus  water  can  then  be  mar- 
keted by  the  federal  government  in  an  effort 
to  recover  part  of  the  costs  of  the  impound- 
ment construction  and  as  envisioned  under 
the  Pick-Sloan  Act  of  1944.  But  let  us  not 
by  some  covert  agreement  among  executive 
agencies  attempt  to  sell  off  water  that  may 
be  required  to  meet  legitimate  needs  pre- 
viously committed 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  requesting  that  the 
Subcommittee  take  appropriate  action  to  set 
aside  this  "Memorandum  of  Understanding" 
and  to  call  upon  the  agencies  concerned  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  such  documentation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  water 
in  the  Missouri  main  stem  reservoirs  and 
then  permit  the  Congress  to  determine  what 
allocation  shall  be  made. 
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and  complex  issue  of  allocation  and  use  of 
Missouri  River  water  is  of  such  concern  and 
Interest  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 


Statement  of  Gov.  Richard  F.  Kneip  of 
South  Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  speak  to  an 
issue  which  I  believe  is  of  concern  to  all  of 
us. 

I  hereby  submit  to  you  this  statement  ex- 
pressing extreme  reservations  about  the  cur- 
rent memorandum  of  understanding  between 
the  Departments  of  Army  and  Interior  re- 
garding marketing  of  water  for  Industrial 
uses  from  the  six  mala  stem  Missouri  River 
reservoh-s.  I  would  like  to  explain  my  con- 
cerns and  doubts  about  the  memorandum. 
Further,  I  hope  to  explain  why  this  important 


SOtTTH    DAKOTA'S    CONCERN 

Inasmuch  as  four  of  the  main  stem  Mis- 
souri River  dams  are  located  in  South  Da- 
kota and  some  32  million  acre  feet  of  storage 
are  behind  these  dams,  the  State  Is  vitaUy 
concerned  with  the  management  and  use  of 
this  water.  I  am  told  that  at  the  1970  level 
of  depletions,  some  21.8  million  acre  feet  of 
water  annually  flows  throxigh  the  State.  This 
is  a  tremendous  volume  of  water  for  a  dry 
state  such  as  South  Dakota.  The  management 
and  future  use  of  this  great  resource  will  di- 
rectly affect  each  and  every  person  in  South 
Dakota.  The  people  of  my  State,  as  through- 
out the  upper  Missouri  River  Basin,  are  very 
sensitive  to  any  moves  that  may  affect  the 
development  and  use  of  water  from  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Thus  we  are  quite  concerned 
upon  learning  of  unilateral  moves  on  the 
part  of  administrative  departments  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  federal  government 
to  significantly  control  and  manage  the  use 
of  Missouri  River  water  without  consulting 
the  states  or  requesting  Congressional 
authorization. 

PRIOR   ACTIONS 

In  order  to  understand  our  concern,  one 
must  recall  some  of  the  prior  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  and  state  gov- 
ernment concerning  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  In  the  early  I940's  Congress  di- 
rected the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  prepare  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  development  of  water  and  relat- 
ed resources  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Out 
of  this  planning  came  what  Is  known  as  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program.  The 
basic  plans  for  the  main  stem  reservoirs  and 
for  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation,  for  power 
generation,  for  downstream  navigation,  and 
to  reduce  downstream  floods  was  authorized 
In  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act. 

Anyone  who   has   studied   the  records  In 
developing  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act  rec- 
ognizes  the  extreme   conflicts  between   up- 
stream   and    downstream   states.    In    addi- 
tion, there  existed  an  extreme  conflict  be- 
tween states'  Interests  and  federal  Interests 
as  was  defined  at  that  time.  As  a  result  of 
these  conflicts,  the  Congress  drafted  special 
sections  into  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act  that 
provided  protection  for  the  Tise  of  water  for 
future  beneficial  consumptive  use  to  those 
states  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  98th 
meridian.  This  would  Include  South  Dakota. 
The  western  governors  and  legislative  lead- 
ers at  that  time  were' quite  insistent  upon 
retaining  the  right  to  use  and  control  water 
in  accordance  with  state  Interests  and  rights 
These  early  laaders  were  farslghted  enough 
to  recognize  that  the  future  of  many  of  the 
states  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  would  de- 
pend upon  the  beneficial  use  of  water  That 
same    dependence    exists    today,    and    even 
more  so. 

In  1944  the  major  consumptive  use  was 
anticipated  to  be  irrigation.  As  the  main 
stem  reservoirs  were  constructed  through 
the  50's  and  early  eo's,  agriculture  produc- 
tion increased  at  such  a  rate  that  crop  sur- 
pluses became  the  norm.  As  a  resiUt  irri- 
gation as  was  promised  to  the  upstream 
states  in  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act  was  not 
pursued  as  vigorously  as  anticipated.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  now  and  In  the  next  few  years 
the  agriculture  crunch  will  hit  this  nation 
as  It  has  hit  other  parts  of  the  world.  In- 
creasing agricultural  production,  in  my 
state  as  throughout  much  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  wlU  occur  in  large  part 
through  increased  irrigation.  At  the  same 
time  the  need  for  increased  energy  produc- 
tion has  hit  the  nation.  The  Northern  Great 
Plains  area  has  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
coal  resources.  In  order  to  develop  these  en- 
ergy resources,  water  will  be  necessary. 


It  Is  my  beUef  that  the  region  Itself,  speak- 
ing through  Its  local  elected  officials  must  de- 
termine how  the  confiict  between  water  for 
energy  and  water  for  agriculture  will  be 
resolved. 

As  Industry  moves  Into  the  area,  demands 
for  the  necessary  water  supplies  have  been 
created.  This  Is  evidenced  in  the  requests 
and  applications  that  have  come  before  state 
and  federal  officials  for  the  use  of  Missouri 
River  water.  The  federal  agencies,  primarily 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, were  uncertain  as  to  how  to  handle 
these  major  industrial  water  requests.  Thus 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  the  Department  of 
Army  and  Department  of  Interior  officials  in 
Washington  requested  that  an  "Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Water  Marketing"  be  estab- 
lished In  the  region  to  explore  these  Issues. 
A  special  Ad  Hoc  Committee  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Basin  Commission,  the  Ar- 
my Corps  of  Engineers  representative,  the 
Department  of  Interior  representative,  and 
the  Vice-chairman  of  the  Basin  Commission 
was  established.  Unfortunately,  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
were  Insufficient  in  meeting  the  total  issue. 
The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  tried  to  develop 
adequate  answers  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  Issues  involving  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  marketing  from  the  six  main 
stem  federal  reservoirs  on  the  Missouri 
River. 

In  developing  these  recommendations,  the 
wishes  of  the  states  were  not.  In  my  opinion, 
adequately  considered.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  a 
list  of  six  points  prepared  by  representatives 
of  each  of  the  ten  basin  states  on  June  5, 
1974,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee. 

Some  of  these  points  were  Included  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
but  not  necessarily  all.  Also  several  impor- 
tant sub-issues  were  not  resolved  in  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee's  report.  Among  these  sub- 
Issues  were  the  designation  of  a  marketing 
agent;  the  specification  of  the  marketing 
authority;  and  the  exact  water  charges  that 
would  be  made  for  industrial  purposes.  The 
Important  point  here  is  that  agreement 
could  not  be  reached  on  what  authority  the 
federal  government  was  exercising  in  ap- 
proaching the  marketing  Issue  nor  what 
agency  could  take  the  lead. 

Subsequently,  and  over  eight  months  later, 
the  Secretary  of  Army  and  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  unilaterally  agreed  In  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  dated  February  24, 
1974,  that  the  Department  of  Interior  would 
be  the  marketing  agency  for  a  two-year  pe- 
riod. I  am  sure  each  of  the  Committee  Mem- 
bers have  seen  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing and  will  recognize  that  the 
memorandum  goes  far  beyond  the  matter 
of  designating  a  marketing  agency. 

The  memorandum  states  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  shall  determine  how  much 
water  from   the   main  stem   reservoirs   that 
had  been  allocated  to  Irrigation  is  in  excess 
of   that   needed   for  present    irrigation   and 
for  the  probable  extent  of  future  irrigation. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Army  shall  de- 
termine how  much  of  the  water  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  be  excess  to 
present  Irrigation  needs  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  industrial  uses.  Note  that  in  these 
two  instances  the  states  are  completely  ig- 
nored with  regard  to  making  this  determi- 
nation. In  view  of  the  states'  interests  and 
rights  in  water  utilization  and  control   for 
beneflclal  consumptive  use  as  guaranteed  by 
the  1944  Flood  Control  Act,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Army   can   arbitrarily   make   these 
decisions.  It  also  appears  strange  that  In  vlfew 
of  the  several  reconmiendatlons  coming  out 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee which  included  deliberations  by  the 
ten  Missouri  River  Bason  states,  that  these 
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decisions  would  be  made  unilaterally  by  the 
federal  agencies  without  state  Input  or  Con- 
grassional  authorization. 
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MOOinCATION    OF    MEMORANDUM 

It  is  believed  Congress,  acting  through  this 
or  other  Committees,  should  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  Department  of 
Army  to  modify  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment In  order  to  meet  clearly  the  needs 
of  the  states  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
WhU©  It  Is  recognized  that  assignment  of 
responsibility  in  issues  of  this  magnitude  is 
desirable,  I  would  certainly  urge  that  such 
assignment  be  on  a  more  formal  basis  and 
that  such  assignment  be  on  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  rather  than  the  limited  two- 
year  period. 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  memorandum  should  recognize 
other  recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee and  should  recognize  the  needs  and 
the  desires  of  the  affected  states.  In  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  allocations  of  water 
necessary  should  be  carried  out  through  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  Commission.  South  Da- 
kota, like  many  of  the  Upper  Basin  States. 
Is  currenOy  working  on  Identifying  its  needs 
for  agrlciUture,  municipal,  and  industrial 
uses  in  view  of  changing  conditions. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission  car- 
ries all  of  the  necessary  authorities  and  re- 
Bponsibilities  in  reaching  a  concensus  posi- 
tion on  these  matters.  The  states'  destiny 
must  be  recognized  in  matters  as  important 
■s  the  basic  allocation  and  use  of  water 
supplies  of  its  area. 

I  would  hereby  call  upon  the  Executive 
Branch  to  modify  the  current  memorandum 
of  understanding  to  reflect  the  following: 

(1)  Constrain  the  agreement  to  heavy  in- 
dustrial water  uses  only; 

(2)  Include  consultation  with  the  several 
states  Involved  in  determining  the  amounts 
of  water  available  for  heavy  Industrial  uses; 

(3)  That  use  of  water  for  industrial  pur- 
poses shall  follow  state  law  and  obtain  the 
necessary  state  water  permits; 

(4)  That  a  pricing  policy  be  adopted  that 
reflects  the  necessity  to  compensate  the 
iMsin's  account  for  revenue  foregone  due  to 
reduced  power  generation  in  downstream 
power  plants;  and 

(5)  Allow  the  states  to  determine  the  ulti- 
mate user  charges  to  reflect  the  states  in- 
terest. 

If  we  ;.re  to  have  meaningful  federal,  state, 
local  relationships  in  planning  and  develop- 
ing the  water  for  the  good  of  our  people  and 
of  our  nation,  then  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  states  and  of  the  local  people  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  to  review  this  matter  very  closely 
and  to  develop  the  necessary  policies  and  ac- 
tions that  will  allow  the  states  to  meet  the 
needs  now  and  in  the  future  for  our  area 
of  the  nation. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  and  I  wish  you  success  in 
your  deliberations  in  these  matters. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
alert  the  Senate  as  to  my  intention  to 
join  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  in  offering  two  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6219,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Senator 
Chiles  and  I  intend  to  discuss  these 
amendments  in  detail  at  the  appropriate 
time,  but  for  the  moment  I  merely  want 
to  state  that  our  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  remove  certain  Florida  counties 
which  would  otherwise  be  brought  with- 


in the  coverage  of  the  new  proposed  pro- 
visions. 

H.R.  6219.  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  authority  as  outlined 
In  the  present  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  which 
are  alleged  to  have  engaged  in  discrimi- 
nation in  registration  or  voting  with  re- 
spect to  language  minorities.  This  exten- 
sion is  brought  about  through  applica- 
tion of  a  formula  which  includes  not  only 
States  and  political  subdivisions  with 
respect  to  which  there  have  been  serious 
allegation.?  of  discrimination  against 
language  minorities,  but  also  includes  a 
niunber  of  counties  and  political  sub- 
divisions for  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  of  such  discrimination. 

Because  the  Senate  does  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees  review  of  the  rather  compli- 
cated formula  which  the  House  has 
adopted  in  H.R.  6219,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  know  exact- 
ly how  many  and  which  Florida  counties 
may  be  brought  within  the  coverage  of 
H.R.  6219.  However,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  at  least  five,  and  possibly  seven 
Florida  counties — Collier.  Dade,  Glades, 
Hardee,  Hendry,  HiUsborough,  and 
Monroe — would  be  covered  by  title  II 
and  title  III  of  H.R.  6219. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  ap- 
plying the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  Florida 
or  to  any  of  its  counties.  Neither  the 
House  nor  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
have  collected  one  scintilla  of  evidence  or 
even  allegations  of  discrimination  by 
Florida  or  any  of  its  counties  against 
language  minorities.  The  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  CivU  Rights  in  its  most  recent 
and  exhaustive  report  on  discrimination 
in  voting  makes  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  Florida  or  to  its  political  subdivisions 
in  this  connection.  My  office  has  received 
not  one  letter  or  complaint  of  any  kind 
alleging  discrimination  against  language 
minorities  in  registering  or  voting  in 
Florida.  Yet  H.R.  6219,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  impose 
the  legislative  presumption  of  discrimi- 
nation and  apply  the  sanctions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  five  to  seven  Florida 
counties. 

This  would  not  be  wise  policy.  The  bill 
in  its  present  form  would  not  be  justified 
by  its  legislative  factfinding.  Indeed,  to 
apply  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  jurisdic- 
tions with  respect  to  which  there  is  no 
evidence  of  discrimination  would  be  to 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  a  law 
which  has  been  widely  praised  as  con- 
tributing to  the  right  of  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race  to  participate  in  our 
political  process. 

Mr.  President,  both  Senators  from 
Florida  have  already  voted  for  cloture  on 
this  bill  and  therefore  shown  ourselves 
to  be  without  desire  to  delay  its  consider- 
ation. We  hope  for  adoption  of  our 
amendments  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
necessarily  absent  from  my  Senatorial 


duties  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  20 
and  21,  I  was  unable  to  participate  in 
the  rollcall  votes  on  Senate  Resolution 
166,  the  New  Hampshire  Senatorial  elec- 
tion contest,  and  H.R.  6900,  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  For  the  Record  I 
hereby  indicate  how  I  would  have  voted 
had  I  been  present: 

Votes    on    S.    Res.     166,    New    Hampshire 
Senatorial  Contest 

Vote  No.  234— Helms  unnumbered  amend- 
ment, yea. 

Vote      No.      235— VPeicker 
amendment,  yea. 

Vote      No.      241— Bartlett 
amendment,  yea. 

Vote    No.     242— Motion     to 
amendment  No.  603,  nay. 

Vote      No.       243— Wrelcker 
amendment,  yea. 

Votes  on  H.R.  6900,  Unemployment 

COMPENSATIOW 

Vote  No.  236— Curtis  unnumbered  amend- 
ment, nay. 

Vote  No.  237— Motion  to  table  ChUes  un- 
numbered amendment,  nay. 

Vote  No.  238— Chiles  unnumbered  amend- 
ment, yea. 

Vote  No.  239— Long  unnumbered  amend- 
ment, yea. 

Vote  No.  240— Pinp.  passage  of  H.R.  6900, 
unemployment  compensation,  yea. 


unnumbered 
unnumbered 
table  Brock 
unnumbered 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  m  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:22  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  July  22,  1975  at  11 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  21,  1975: 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  temporary  disability 
retu-ed  officer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  major  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  bv 
law: 

Donnelly,  Thomas  E. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

Blehm,  Michael  R. 

Reuter.  James  M. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Abbruzzese,  William  Charles 

Abele,  Robert 

Adams,  James  Paul,  Jr. 

Adams,  Orland  Irving 

Adkins,  Edward  James 

Albertin,  James  Marcellus,  Jr. 

Allen,  Charles  Edward 

Allen,  Duke  Duane 

AUum,  Arthur  Eugene 

Alston,  Moses  Donald 

Altman,  Kenneth  Bruce,  Jr. 

Amber,  Lawrence  Wayne 

Anderson,  Charles  Leroy 

Anderson,  David  Jarvls 

Anderson,  Edward  William 
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Anderson,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Anderson,  Robert  Kirby 
Angel,  Russell  Bennle 
Anisko,  Stanley  Ronald 
Armstrong,  Thomas  Lee 
Arnold,  Charles  David 
Arnold,  David  William 
Asbury,  Virgil  Wayne 
Ascione,  Raymond  Armond 
Atchison,  Laurence  Joseph  H. 
Attebury,  Ervel  Earl 
Aultman,  William  Ronald 
.^xelrod,  Willi.'>.m  Harold 
Ayers,  David  George 
Azzole,  Peter  Joseph 
Baca,  Eduardo  Flavio 
Bacon,  William  Fritz 
Bailey,  Bruce 
Bailey,  Dallam 
Baker.  Charles  Samuel 
Baker,  Raleigh  Duncan.  Jr. 
Bakken,  Merle  Wesley 
Baldwin,  John  Bernard 
Baldwin,  Robert  Earl 
Balkit.  Edwin  Francis 
Bargelskl,  Michael  Joseph 
Barker,  Loyd  Nolan 
Barnett,  Otis 
Barrick,  Ronald  Eugene 
Barry,  Michael  James 
Bates,  William  Arthur,  Jr. 
Baylor,  Edward  Kirk 
Bean,  Wilfred  James 
Beatty,  Ralph  Lewis 
Beck,  Donald  Dean 
Beck,  Harold  Robert 
Becker,  William  Elliott 
Beckman,  John  Walter 
Bell,  Dennis  Edward 
Bellflower,  James  Alvin 
Bellflower,  Robert  Jerome 
Benaccl,  John  Louis 
Berkheimer.  Thomas  Eugene 
Best,  Jackie  Howard 
Betancourt,  Alberto  Lino 
Bigelow,  Jerry  Blaine 
Bigelow,  Johnathan  Michael 
Biles,  Richard  Carey 
Bissonnette,  John  Raymond 
Blackmore,  Thomas  Orlin 
Blackstone,  Franklin  Arthur 
Blair,  Richard 
Blake,  Ronald  Joseph 
Bliss,  Robert  Eugene 
Boatrlght,  Thomas  Eugene 
Boehl,  Richard  William 
Boggs,  Donald  George 
Bolton,  Frederick  A. 
Bookwalter,  James  Monroe 
Boon,  Gene  Roland 
Booz,  Charles  Glacken,  Jr. 
Boozel,  Lee  Hall 
Borner,  Wesley  Francis 
Borno,  Louis  Michael,  Jr. 
Bottorff,  Jerry  L. 
Botwrlght,  Richard  Edward 
Boycourt,  Ivon  George,  Jr. 
Boyd,  Woody  Don 
Boyden,  John  Parker 
Boyles,  Ronald  Edward 
Braddy,  James  Roger 
Bradley^Frederlck  Charles 
Brady,  William  Elliott,  Jr. 
Bragg,  Noel  Warren 
Brandon,  George  Aaron 
Branson,  Jack  Randall 
Brant,  James  Lee 
Braswell,  Macarthur  Delano 
BrcsUn.  Joseph  James,  m 
Brlce,  Gerald  Thomas 
Brlggs,  Frederick  Lane 
Briggs.  L.  J. 
Briley.  Earl  D. 
Brink.  John  Heath 
Erlssette,  R'chard  James,  Jr. 
Brittaln,  Willlpm  Gordon,  Jr. 
Brittlngham,  Robert  Peter 
Brooks,  James  Alden 
Brooks,  Richard  Darnell 
Brown,  Gregory  Francis 
Brown,  Leroy  Allen 


Brown,  Lynn  Boyce 
Brown,  Richard  Earl 
Brown,  Tommy  Albert 
Brownhill,  Lloyd  Douglas 
Bryant.  Harold  Wayne 
Buckhold,  Fred,  Jr. 
Bunosso.  Anthony  Thomas 
Burgess,  Thomas  Charles 
Burns,  John  Francis 
Burns,  Joseph  Henry 
Burr.  Eii^eie  Watson 
Burrls,  William  Andrew 
Burrows,  Gerald  Eugene 
Buzzell.  Ralph  Coley 
Byrne,  Paul  Michael 
Cage,  Benjamin  Leroy 
Cahoon,  Doyle  Edwin 
Calabrese.  Geoffrey  James 
Calhoun,  Michael  Alan 
Cameron,  Robert  Ellis 
Campbell.  David  Miles,  II 
Campbsll,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Campbell,  John  Robert,  Jr. 
Campbell.  Keith 
Campo,  Milton  Peter 
Cantrell,  Eddie  Jay 
Carlson,  Morris  Eoward 
Carlson,  Murl  Norman 
Carnes,  David  Franklin 
Carpenter.  Jtffery  Robert 
Carpenter.  Robert  Wayne 
Carpenter,  Russell  Raleigh 
Carter,  Lee  Deforest 
Casey,  Paul  John 
Ca.ss,  Arthley  Delbert 
Ca&soutt,  James  Melvln 
Catchpole,  Frederick  Ray 
Cavaiiaugh,  Thomas  William  J. 
Cearley,  Virgil  Richard 
Chandler,  Susan  Adair 
Chartler,  John  Henry 
Chase,  Bruce  Lane 
Chase,  Gilbert  Paul 
Chauddin,  Thomas  Joseph 
Cheatham,  Grady  Kelvin 
Chelgren.  Karl  Wood 
Chesla.  Prank  John 
Childress.  G.  H. 
Chlsholm,  Van  Edward 
Christensen,  Bo  Gunnar 
Chris tensen.  Erlck  Thomas 
Christnot,  Edward  Franklin 
Clark,  James  Hamilton 
Clark,  Wlllfam  Phil,  Jr. 
Clayborne,  Earl  Kenneth 
Cockrell,  James  Edward 
Coleman,  Rlehard  Lyle 
Coley,  Anthony  Allen 
Collins,  Jerry  Ivan 
Combs,  Charles  Richard 
Combs,  Russell  Wayne 
Concepcion,  Apolinarlo  T. 
Conger,  Cary  Alan 
Conklin.  Kenneth  Joseph 
Conner,  Rocer  Allan 
Conners.  Edwin  James,  Jr. 
Connors,  Daniel 
Cook,  Ric^ard  Dennis 
Cooper,  Charles  Tarleton 
Cooper.  Charles  Winford 
Cope,  Natba-i  James,  Jr. 
Corradt.  Edward  Bruno 
Cox,  Evan  Duane 
Co.x.  Travis  Brian 
Cozzclino.  Andrew 
Crai!!ie,  George  Seater,  Jr. 
Crawford,  Michael  Wayne 
Crowier.  Joseih  Henry 
Crowl,  Edward  Allen 
Cumin-rs.  Kenneth  Wilfred,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Harold  Roger 
Curtis,  Ronald  Warren 
Dalton,  Merrill  Albert 
Daly,  James 
Daui'herty.  Duane  L«e 
Davidson,  Richard  Charles 
Davis,  Francis  Peter 
Davis,  Gerald  Holt 
Davis,  Joseph  Charlton 
Davis,  Levi 
Davis,  William  George 


Davis,  William  Harry 
Dean,  Thomas  Derald 
Delaney,  Darrel  Dwayne 
Demarco,  Jimmy  Wayne 
Dempsey,  James  Patrick 
Denam,  Harvey  Elbert 
Deneen,  Brian  iMichael 
Detmer,  Charles  Anthony,  Jr. 
Devlin,  Donald  Francis 
Dewald,  Bruce  Frederick 
Dickherber.  Irby  Joseph 
Dickinson,  Bruce  Rae 
Dickson.  Lee  Alan 
Dillingham,  John  Morgan 
Dinnel,  David  Lee 
Dixon,  James  Wiley 
Dixon,  Loren  Kenneth 
Doan,  Carl  Edwin 
Dodson,  Doyle  Wayne 
Doherty,  Patrick  Dennis 
Donnawell,  Denis  Joseph 
Donnelly,  John  Patrick 
Dooling,  Franklin  Joseph 
Doran,  Frank  Edward,  Jr. 
Dote,  Michael  Kenneth 
Dougherty,  Patrick  Joseph 
Dove.  Henry  Frank.  Jr. 
Dowty,  Bobby  Leon 
Doyle,  David  Michael 
Dozler,  Carroll  Dean 
Drane,  Robert  Louis 
Driscoll,  Michael  Brian 
Duff,  William  Harold 
Dukes,  Donald  Carl 
Duncan,  Danny  Ray 
Dunn,  Jerry  Allen 
Dunn,  John  Paul 
Eccleston,  John  Milton 
Edmonds,  Franklin  Andrew 
Eighmey,  Louis  Wayne 
Ekdahl,  Matthew  Michael 
EUf  ry,  George  Gordon 
Emerlck,  Donald  Neal 
Engdahl,  Craig  Albert 
Engelman.  Robert  H. 
Englebracht,  Frank  James 
English.  James  Truman 
Eno,  James  Michael 
Enos,  Russell  William,  Jr. 
Erlckson,  Alvln  Bernard 
Erlckson.  Edwin  Edgar 
Eshleman,  Joe  Kenneth 
Eubanks,  Vernon  Ray 
Evans,  David  John,  Sr. 
Evans,  Gary  Wayne 
Evans,  James  Marvin 
Pahner,  Richard  Byron 
Falrcloth,  John  B. 
Palrweather,  Bruce  Arthur 
Paltisek,  Dale  Wallace 
Farley,  David  Edward 
Faulk,  Robert  Leon 
Ferguson,  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Fichte,  Siegfried 
Flchter.  Paul  Harold 
Field.  Philip  Howard 
Fisher,  Charles  Jonah,  III 
Fisher,  Roy  Francis 
Fltzhugh,  Gary  Lowell 
Flaherty,  Gerry  Allen 
Fleet,  George  Barry 
Flores,  Pablo  Jimenez 
Fluck,  John  Denton 
Foley.  James  Robert,  Jr. 
Ford.  Terrance  Jay 
Formby,  Roy  Gene 
Fortier,  Charles  Henry 
Fox,  Ronald  Gene 
Fraker,  Jackie  Paul 
Frederick,  Herbert  Edward 
Frese.  David  John 
Fuller,  James  Russell 
Fuller,  William  James 
Furst,  David  Eugene 
Gaffey,  John  Anthony  Arthur 
Gaffrey,  James  Thomas 
Gailes,  Thomas  James 
Gaines,  Eugene 
Gancel,  John  Edward 
Garon,  Norman  Gordon 
Gates,  Franklin  Charles 
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Gay,  Vurgel  Isham 
Gee,  James  Truf  t 
Genln,  Louis  Paul 
Gentry,  Ronald  Earl 
German,  William  Edgar 
Gestalter,  Rolf  Jurgen 
Gibson,  Leighton  Scott,  H 
Gibson,  Walter 
Giersch,  John  Lloyd 
Gilbert,  Jon  Charles 
GUdden,  Eric  Stanley 
Glow,  Dennis  Norbert 
Golden,  Larry  Frederick 
Golden,  Richard  Ford  D. 
Golembiowski,  Ronald  Francis 
GonzEdez,  James 
Good.  Steve  Harold 
Goodner,  William  Fleming 
Goodnough,  David  Gene 
Goracke,  Mickiel  Richard 
Gorday,  Vivian  Wyndell,  Jr. 
Gordon,  Harry  Jay,  III 
Gott,  William  Truman 
Gracla,  Javier 
Graham,  Thomas  Hugh 
Grant,  John  Donald 
Greer,  Arthur  Wesley 
Greve,  Kenneth  Rudolph 
Griemsmann,  Robert  Richard 
Gnitta,  Prank  Terrene* 
Guest,  Lyman  Hinckley 
GuIUxson,  Dean  Richard 
Gundersen,  Edward  Merlees 
Gustm,  Bruce  Albert,  III 
Hafer,  Larry  Ernest 
Hale,  John  Frederick 
Hall,  Allen  Eugene 
HaU,  Jackie  Ray 
Hall,  Richard  Thomas 
HaU,  Terry  Allen 
Hamler,  Walter  Earl 
Hammontree,  James  Don 
Hanson,  Peter  J. 
Haraldson,  Ronald  Prank 
Harless,  Larry  James 
Hams.  Gerald  Wesley 
Harris,  Robert  Ray 
Harrison,  Paul  Walker 
Hart,  Ronald  Lee 
Hartman,  Keith  Eugene 
Harvey,  Fred  Seldon,  Jr. 
Haskell,  Brian  Stillman 
Haskell,  Charles  Warren,  Jr. 
Haskins,  James  Harold 
Hasting,  Robert  Thomas 
Hatch,  John  Michael 
Hawk,  Billy  Wayne 
Haynes,  Arthur  Dean 
Haywood,  Louis  Frank 
Hearn,  George  Henry 
Hedelund,  Richard  Donald 
Henderson,  Harold  Dean 
Henry,  Eldon  Paul.  Jr. 
Herron.  Delmar  Clarence,  Jr. 
Hleber,  Raymond  Arthur 
Highlander,  Luclan  P.,  Jr. 
Hlnen,  Norman  Leo 
Hines,  William  Joseph 
Phlpps,  Frank  Patrick 
Hitchcock,  James  Oran 
Holland,  Richard  Aaron 
Holloway,  Wllmer  Wayne 
Honer.  John  Garland 
Hood,  Sam  Otis 
Hoover.  Adrian  Edgar 
Howard,  John  Allen 
Howard,  John  Leon 
Hudek,  Franklin  Robert 
Huffman,  Arthur  Earl 
Hughes.  Arthur  Francis,  Jr. 
Hulse,  Reynold  Nelson 
Hunslnger.  Arnold  Lee 
Hunt,  Douglas  Leon 
Hunt,  Roy  Le© 
Hunter,  Thomas  Dorsey 
Hussey,  George  Owen 
Hutchlns,  George  Ralph 
Hutchins,  Robert  Thomas 
Hyster,  David  Robert 
Ingram,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Innella,  Michael  James 
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Ireland,  John  Alfred,  Jr. 
Jacks,  Curtis  Dana 
Jackson,  Bernard  Thomas 
Jackson,  Charles  Richard 
Jackson,  Daniel  Franklin 
Jackson,  Robert  Dennis 
Jacobs,  Harold  Lawrence 
James,  Jo.seph  David 
Jennings,  Gary  Harold 
Johnson,  Jack  Monroe 
Johnson,  James  Daniel 
Johnson,  Lester 
Johnson.  Patrick  Henry 
Johnson.  Paul  Roald,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Troy  RoUen 
Johnson,  William  Stanley 
Johnston,  Larry  Sherman 
Jones,  Arthur  Hunt 
Jones,  Buck  Perry 
Jones,  Howard  Lee 
Jones.  Preston  Leon 
Jones,  Thomas  Edward 
Joriman,  Michael  Louis 
Joyce,  Richard  Caleb 
Joye,  Jerry  Harris 
Judisch,  Carl  Winchester 
Julian,  Thurman  J. 
Justet,  Patrick  Kelly 
wuszklewicz,  Walter 
Kaye.  Donald  D. 
Kea.  John  William 
Keawf,  John  Kealohapoinaole 
Keesling.  Robert  Alfred 
Kempa.  Aloysius  Francis 
Kennedy.  John  Patrick 
Kern.  Phillip  Edward 
Kerns,  Harold  Earl,  Jr. 
Killen,  Leo  John 
Kirby,  James  Colin,  Jr. 
Kirby,  Wayne  Edward 
Kirkland.  James  Robert 
Kirkland.  Ronald  Eugene 
KlssUnger,  John  Lawrence,  Jl*. 
Klinehoffer.  Larry  Bruce 
Knapp.  Frank  Charles.  Jr. 
Knight,  Cletius  Delaine 
Knueppel.  Wolfgang  Werner 
Koch.  Harry  George 
Koder.  Thomas  James 
Koehler.  Gerald  Dean 
Kowalski.  James  Anthony 
Kraft,  Michael  Joseph 
Krauss.  Donald  Juan 
Kroeger.  Daniel  Robert 
Kruger.  Frederick  Leo.  II 
Kuenzlnger,  James  Robert 
Lacambra,  Joseph  Louis 
Lachance,  Dennis  Robert 
Lafleur,  William  John 
Laib,  Duwaine  Leroy 
Lambert,  Carlton  Dewey 
Lambing,  Edward  Wagner 
Lambky,  Max  Oliver 
Lancharic,  James  Vincent 
Lane,  Jerry  Paul 
Lane,  Robert  Thomas,  Jr. 
Lanzner.  Richard  Charles 
Laporte,  Charles  Richard 
Larson,  Jerome  Gilbert 
Lathrop,  Bobby  Gerald 
Lavigne,  David  Edgar 
Law,  George  Louis 
Lawler,  Glenn  Hamilton 
Lawrence,  Thomas  Michael 
Leach,  John  Walter 
Lebert,  David  Lewis 
Lemcool,  Richard  Joseph 
Lemere,  Dean  Joseph 
Lemley,  John  Irby 
Ligon,  Thomas  Michael 
Undholm,  Glenn  Roger 
Llewellyn,  Ronald  Alexander 
Locke,  Edward  Stephen 
Lof  tus,  William  Michael 
Logan,  Howard  Lucas 
Long,  Gary  Allen 
Long,  Tommy,  Sr. 
Look,  Richard  John,  Jr, 
Lord,  James  Marion 
Love,  James  Joseph 
Lovejoy,  Paul  Gordon 


Lovering,  George  Randall 
Lovett,  Joel  Dyane 
Lovett,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Jr. 
Luce,  Loran  Loraine 
Lucey.  Jnmes  William 
Lukens.  Frank  Alan 
Lunt,  Robert  Thomas 
Luper,  Kenneth  Dale 
Luther,  Edward  Morris,  Jr. 
Lynch.  Ronald 
Mack,  James  Elmer,  Jr. 
Made,  Judson  Claude 
Madson,  Jerome  William 
Maguire,  Thomas  Francis 
Mahoney,  John  Michael 
Milin.  Leslie  William 
Malone.  Henry  BUly 
Maney,  Timothy  Joseph 
Mangrum.  Willie  Ray 
Manley.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 
Manogue.  Edward  M. 
Maples.  Dero  Matthew.  Jr. 
Marchi.  Joseph  Arthur 
Marinacci.  Charles  Rudolph 
Marquis.  Wesley  Holmes 
Marshall,  Robert  George 
Matula,  Melvin  George 
Maurer.  Paul  Michael 
May,  Robert  Allen 
McAllister,  Archibald  A. 
McCarstle,  Richard  Wayne 
'  McCarthy,  Edward  Joseph 
McClendon,  Edward  Earl 
McCluskey,  Arthur  Pete 
McClymonds,  Samuel  Lyman,  Jr. 
McCollum,  James  Wayne 
McConville.  Brian  Sean 
McDaniel.  Eldon  Leroy.  Jr. 
McDermott,  Kenneth  Robin 
McElhinney.  William  James 
McGlothen,  James  Benjamin 
McKay.  Conlon  Gabriel 
McKenzie.  Thomas  Harrison 
McKinney.  George  Richard 
McManus.  Floyd  Lanier 
McManus,  Michael  Paul 
McManus,  Roger  Thomas 
McMuUen,  John  William 
McNabb.  Donald  George 
McWilliams,  George  Randolph 
Meadows,  John  Randolph 
Meeks,  John  Dennis 
Mercy,  Richard  Alton 
Mergen,  William  Lynnwood 
Merriman,  Gerald  Eugene 
Merritt,  Ronald  James 
Messer,  Mitchell  Franklin 
Messinger,  Joseph  Leo 
Metcalf,  Robert  William 
Metzger,  Ronald  Earl 
Miles,  David 
Millard,  Ronald  Eugene 
Miller,  Earl  Yonts 
Miller,  Edward  Lee 
Miller,  Harry  Francis,  Jr. 
Miller,  Paul  Elliott 
Miller,  Richard  Edwin 
Millwood,  William 
Minnick,  Hubert  Wayne 
Minnis,  Jessie  Clifford.  Jr. 
Mlxson.  Frank  Lee 
Mollanen,  Thomas  Edward 
Monday.  James  Arthur 
Montoya.  Kenneth  Edward 
Mooney,  Jerry  Dale 
Moore.  Donald  Ray 
Moore,  Gilbert  Jennings 
Moore,  Johnnie  Clifton,  Jr. 
Moore,  Richard  Allen 
Morris,  Erwin  Carl,  Jr. 
Morris,  Louis  Everett 
Morris,  Thomas  William 
Morrison,  James  Samuel 
Morrison,  Ronald  Gene 
Mosher,  Robert  Dean 
Moss,  Curtis 
Mow,  Warren  Charles 
Mowery,  Kenneth  Lee 
Muir,  John  Charles 
Mullinax,  Roger  Qeorgs 
Mundy,  Charles  Thonaas,  Jr. 
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Murphy,  Patrick  Joseph 
Mutch,  John  Russell 
Nagy,  Francis 
Nance,  Roger  Allan 
Naugle,  Herbert 
Navarro,  Ernest  Lee 
Neal,  Robert  Allan 
Neeley,  Carl  Eugene 
Nell,  Robert  Howard 
New,  R.  E.,  Jr. 
Nicholson,  Jerry  David 
Nocon,  Wenceslad  Ordonez,  Jr. 
Noouan,  John  Jefferson 
Norman,  Call  Glenn 
Nutl,  Pred  Tony 
Oakes,  Robert  Paul 
O'Connor,  Gerald  John 
Odom,  Phillip  Marshall 
Ollvlerl,  Carl  Michael 
Olsen,  Harvey  Edward,  Jr. 
Olszewski,  Richard  Ted 
O'Neil,  James  Roger 
Opseth,  Don  Everet 
Orr,  Wayne  Kenneth 
O'SulUvan,  John 
Otto,  Wlllmer  Jerome 
Ovsak,  Gary  Anthony 
Owen.  Harry  Wllbert 
Owens,  Earl  Virgil.  Jr. 
Owens,  Richard  Andy 
Page,  Mltchael  Barry 
Palmer,  William  Russell 
Parker,  Kenyon  Brent 
Parsons,  Robert  Mebane 
Parsons,  Walter  Paschall 
Patterson,  Dale  Francis,  Jr. 
Paullkonls,  John  Pellx 
PauUs,  Poster  William,  Jr. 
Paulsen,  Howard  Nlcklas 
PavUdls,  Jackie  Anesty 
Payne,  Ronald  Leroy 
Pearce,  Johnny  Lee         ' 
Pearson,  Richard  Andrew 
Peay,  Larry  Gene 
Pedersen,  James  Nelson 
Pennington,  Tyrone  Paul 
Perry,  William  Furman 
Petersen,  John  Steven 
Peterson,  Leon  Cordell 
Petska,  Lyle  Raymond 
Petty.  Marlon  Alfred 
Peadenhauer.  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Pf ranger.  Delavan  Emmert 
Pfuhl,  John  Francis 
Phillips,  Prankle  Lenalr 
Phillips,  Thomas  Russell 
Plcclnl,  Peter  Guy 
Plcclrlllo,  John  Frank 
Plepenhageu,  Ulrlch  Guentha 
Pierce,  BllUe  Joe 
Pierce,  James  Arnold 
Pierce,  Lomes  Lee 
Plerson,  Robert  Gene 
Pimm,  Bruce  Bernard 
Plsano,  Angelo  Joseph 
Plttman,  Adrain  Ray 
Poch,  Richard  Roger,  Sr. 
Porter,  Donald  Lee 
Poston,  Charles  Bernal 
Potts,  James  Ellington 
Powell,  Wendell  Samuel 
Power,  Jerry  Ruel 
Prewitt,  Choyce  Aulton,  Jr. 
Pribesh,  John  William 
Proctor,  Danny  Lee 
Puckett,  Roy  Donald 
Querry,  Calvin  Harvadean 
Rader,  Samuel  Walter 
Ramsey,  John  Clifford 
Ramsey,  John  Olan 
Rand,  Larry  Lee 
Randall,  Bobby  Le© 
Randolph.  George  Harrison 
Ratliff.  Ruben  Mltchel 
Ray.  David  George 
Rea.  Jerry  Ford 
Reeves,  Thomas  Earl 
Rehfleld,  Rooney  Overton 
Rellley,  Miles  Lee 


Rellly,  William  Vincent,  Jr. 
Reltz,  Richard  David 
Remer,  James  Wesley 
Reynolds,  Herbert  ArUn 
Rhine,  Russell  Leroy 
Rhodes,  John  Albert 
Rlckard,  Wayne  ElUcott 
Richards,  Daniel  Robinson 
Richards,  Jack,  Jr. 
Richards,  Jerry  Roger 
Richards,  Walter  Dale 
Rlggs,  Marvin  James 
Rivera,  Edmond  Roger    ■ 
Roach,  Prank  Ellis,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Donald  Rae 
Robinson.  James  Edward 
Robinson,  Robert  Lenard 
Rodeffer,  Ronnie  Lee 
Rogers,  Russell  Edward 
Roe,  Paul  Joseph 
Rosenberg.  Leo  Charles 
Roskoph.  James  Edward 
Ross,  Steven  Scott 
Rossfleld.  William  Lloyd 
Rotruck.  Robert  Rhett 
Rouse.  James  William.  Jr. 
Rowe.  James  Frederick 
Rowell.  William  Howard 
Royster.  DavH  Michael 
Rucker,  Steven  Warren 
Ruddv.  Cbarle^  Louis,  Jr. 
Runderen.  Conrad  Leonard 
Russell.  Robert  Donald 
Ruston.  Chuck  Norman 
Rutleti'?'*     S'lTi'ipi    C,   nX 
Ruvbal.  Georee  Nlfl 
Rvlander.  Jon  Le«lle 
Salave.ltis.  James  Leroy 
Salka,  Michael  Stenhen 
Sanders.  Thomas  Allan 
Saunders.  CVmrles  Michael 
Sawv-er.  Thomas  Eu(?ene 
Schander,  Lawrence  Elwin 
Sshelner.  EfiTard  Charles 
ScMomer.  Garv  Le© 
SchmlHt.  William  Allen 
Schmttt.  Gersil  Wl'llam 
S"hnol'i»r.  '^'-'Tles  Vauehn 
Schneider,  Richard  Clarence 
Schneider,  Robert  Thom 
Schoenberp,  William  David 
Schroeder.  Kenneth  Richard 
Schropp,  John  Truman 
Schuhl,  Peter  Charles 
Schultz,  Edward  Joseph 
Schultz,  William  Louis 
Scott.  Charles  Byron 
Seal.  Warren  Georpe 
•Seaman.  James  Richard 
Seaman.  Kenneth  John 
Seltz,  Gary  Lee 
Sewell,  William  John,  Jr. 
Seymour,  Lyle  Mark 
Sgueglia.  Alphonse  Michael 
Shank, John 
Shappee  Rudoloh  Terry 
Sharkey.  Edward  Richard 
Sharpe,  Larrv  Robert 
Shaw.  Donald  Francis 
Sheffield,  Robert  Col  ton 
Sheridan,  Dennis  Duane 
Shermer,  Thomas  Gray 
Shipley,  Thomas  Edward 
Shoaf ,  Charles  Wayne 
Shuck,  Ronald  Glenn 
Siar,  Richard  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Sides,  John  Elvln 
Sledschlag,  John  Arthur 
Siguenza,  Emmanuel  Steel* 
Simmons,  James  Arthur 
Simpson,  Halley  Lee 
Simians.  Lance  David 
Slack,  Robert  Hazeltlne 
Sloan,  Robert  Crafton 
Smallwood,  James  Victor 
Smeltzer,  Lowell  Lamar 
Smith,  Danny  Francis 
Smith,  Don  Phillip 
Smith,  Donald  Murl 


Smith,  Harold  J.  Prank 
Smith,  Henry  Benjamin 
Smith,  Jeffrie  Herman 
Smith,  Jerry  Clifton 
Smith,  Randall  Charles 
Smith,  Thomas  Phillip 
Smothers,  Curtis  Jerry 
Snyder,  Howard  Robert 
Snyder,  Jerry  Marvin 
Solomon,  Robert 
Sontag,  Alvln  Jack 
Sooy,  Richard  Allen 
Sorensen,  Ralph  Milton 
Spangler,  Ralph  Graham 
Spann,  Robert  Westley 
Spencer,  Saundra  Kay 
Stahl,  David  Marfleld 
Stanbrldge,  Rol>ert  Eklward 
States,  Michael  Lloyd 
Stauffenberg,  Alfred  W.,  Jr. 
Stearns,  Wesley  Emory 
Stefle,  Terry  Scott 
Stegeman,  Ronald  Adam 
Stephan,  Herbert  Adam 
Stephenson,  Van  Carl 
Stevenson,  BUly  Wayne 
Stewart,  William  James 
Stlmpson,  Gerald  Nell 
Stokes,  Jerry  Varnold 
Stomboll,  James  Ralph 
Storms,  Richard  Cole 
Stout,  Chester  Henry 
Strlcklen,  James  Olen 
Stuntz,  Richard  Lewis 
Suchland.  Everett  Burdett  J. 
Sullivan.  Mickey  Don 
Sulman.  Bernard  Ira 
Svensson.  Ike  Lennart 
Swagert.  Lee 

Swanlund.  Donald  Frederick 
Swarner,  David  Miles 
Swartz,  Clinton  Carl 
Swayne,  Richard  Eugene,  Jr. 
Swepston,  Carl  Eugene 
Szydlowskl,  Chester  Peter 
Talley,  James  Arthur,  Jr. 
Tanner,  Richard  Frederick 
Taskoskl,  Joseph  Leon 
Taylor,  Robert  Eugene 
Tewey,  Lawrence  Leo 
Tharp,  Burton  Pollard 
Thaxter,  John  Gordon 
Thomas,  Edmund  K. 
Thomas,  Richard  Tugh 
Thompson,  Clarence  Elmer 
Tliompson,  Danny  Kent 
Thompson,  Robert  Allen,  Jr. 
Thrift,  Henry  Samuel,  Jr, 
Thurman,  Curtis  Wayne 
Tldd,  Thomas  Joseph 
Timmermann,  Arthur  Leroy 
Tlndcll,  Joseph  TTiomas 
Todd,  Jerry  Lee 
Tomllnson,  Johnny  Stephen 
Tompkins,  Donald  Noyes 
Towkach,  Paul 
Trammel.  David  Grounds 
Treubel.  Craig  Richard 
Trezlok.  Walter  Carl 
Trimble,  Charles  Joe 
Trimmer,  Tliomas  Arthur 
Truelove,  Joseph  Anton 
Trultt,  Benjamin 
Tuckler.  Mack  Henry 
Urben,  Bruch  Leroy" 
Vaden,  Don  Reese 
Vannoy,  Richard  Thomas,  II 
Vasta,  Alflo  Joseph 
Veatch,  Otis  Marshall 
Vecek,  Ralph  Marten 
Vonfuchs.  Stephen  Herman 
Vongehr,  Kurt  Joachim 
Wagner,  Michael  Jerome 
Walker.  John  Mont 
Walloch,  Adam  Stanley 
Walsworth,  Danny  Lee 
Walter,  Mervyn  David 
Wardeau,  John  Francis 
Warner,  Douglas  Eugene 
WeatrowskI,  William  John 
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Weaver,  Lloyd  Peter 

Weavll,  Richard  L«wrenc« 

Webb.  John  Allen 

Webster,  Charles  Clayton 

Weckerle,  Richard  Steven 

Weeder,  Courtland  Craig 

Welsh,  Kenneth  Henry 

Werblskls,  James  Joseph 

West,  Louis  Frederick 

West,  Spencer  Thomas,  Jr. 

Westphal,  Warren  Russell 

Wetmore.  Walter  OUbert 

Wheelbarger,  William  Leon 

White,  Allen  Eugene 

White,  Frank  C   arles 

White,  Kenneth  Dewan 

White,  Ronald  Gordon 

Wblteley.  Ronald  Rlcbanl 

'Whittle.  Ralph  Duan« 

Wickham,  Larry  Roes  <• 

Wicks,  Richard  Harry 

Wlderburg,  Oliver  Leroy 

Wiggins,  James  Dennis 

WUcox.  William  Lee 

Wiley.  John  Edward 

WUhelm,  Wallace  Wayne 
Willard,  Jimmy  Wayne 

Wllilams,  George  Bruce 

Williams.  Luray  Merle 

Wllilams,  Stephen  Parker 

Williams,  Terrell  Winston 
Williams,  Thomas  Edward    . 
WUson,  Harold  Kirk 
Wilson,  James  Harold 
WUson,  John  Edward 
Wilson,  Larry  Lavon 
Wise,  Carlton  Jerry 
Wise,  Herbert  Franfcferd 
Wither,  Mark  Huntington 
WolT,  Albert  George 
Wolford,  Earl  Lee 
Wolstenholme.  Albert  Hayes 
Wood.  Albert  Wayne 
Wood.  Donald  Eugene 
Wood.  Kenneth  Harold 
Woodbury.  John  Searles 
Woodrlng.  Kenneth  Diiane 
Woods.  Ronald  Wayne 
Woodward.  William  Cleve 
Woolnough.  William  Clark 
Wright.  James  Homer 
Wysockl.  Ronald  John 
Tano,  Laxirence  Aklra 
Teatman,  Richard  Walter 
Tork,  Gerald  Wayne 
Toung,  Billy  Darrell 
Toung,  Donald  Ray 
Tount,  Rlchart  Pulton 
Zablelskl.  Robert  Allen 
Zakrajsek.  Michael  Jerome 
Zimmerman,  Ralph  Kendall  - 
Zumbaugh,  Charles  Arthur 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4  subject  to 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abretskl,  Paul  Robert 
Acre,  Clifton  Harol4 
Adams,  George  Manley 
Adams,  James  Leo 
Alderman.  Charles  David 
Allen,  Benjamin  Pranklta 
AUen.  James  David 
Anderson,  Charles  Edward 
Anderson,  Charles  William 
Anderson,  Merlin  Prancla 
Arlon,  Ellsworth  Eugene 
Armour,  Warren  Thonua 
Arnold,  Arlen  Elmo 
Asblock,  Edward  Lee 
Avenson,  Jerome  Harvej 
Backus,  Irving  Daniel 
Bailey,  Robert  ChAhners 
Baker,  Clyde  Ernest 
Ball,  Gary  Edward 
Banister,  Robert  Lee 
Barber,  James  Walter 
Barger,  WUUam  R«y 
Bargy,  Philip  Mason 
Bamett,  Francis  Xugan* 
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I  Bamhart,  Edward  Sngene 
Barrett,  HaskeU  Paxil,  Jr. 
Barrows,  Ray  Lee 
Bartley,  James  Arnold 
Beabout.  Robert  FrankHn 
Beagle,  Charles  Blaine 
Beck,  Allen  Earl 
Becker,  John  David 
Becker,  Raymond  Herbert 
Beckley,  Charles  Dan 
Berry,  Thomas  Monroe 
Bertelsen,  Duane  Leland 
Biernesser,  James  Carr,  Jr. 
BlacI:,  James  Douglas 
Black.  Montle  Duar.e 
Board.  George  Robert 
Bolton.  Harold  Leslie.  Jr. 
Bondurant.  Curtis  Chamell 
Booker.  Robert  Sylvester 
Boor,  Leo  John 
Boorom.  Robert  Francis 
Booth.  Robert  Walter 
Boring.  George  Thomas 
Boswell.  William  Stanley,  Jr. 
Bowers,  William  Edward 
Boyd,  Henry  Lee 
Brackett,  John  Woodburry 
Brackett,  Vincent  George 
Brantly,  John  Paul 
Bra'^ll,  Robert  Frank 
Brlsby,  Richard  Lee 
Brook<=.  George  Edward 
Brophy.  John  Richard 
Brown.  Donald  Claudean 
Brown.  Leonard  Harrison.  Jr. 
Brown.  William  David.  Jr. 
Bryden.  Kenneth  Chester 
Bucher.  Hugh  Alan 
Bulst,  Andrew  Robertson 
Bureker.  Robert  Joseph 
Busseno.  Henry  William 
Butler.  James  Daniel 
Byrd.  Alwyn  Millard 
Cameron,  Robert  Murdoch 
Capodllupo,  Chester 
Carlson,  Robert  Stanley 

Carlton,  Norman  Lee 

Carnell,  John,  Jr. 

Cirson,  Allison  Ledford.  Jr. 

Carter.  Arthur  Edward 

Carter.  Harry  McClain 

Carter.  John  George 

Caspary.  Kenneth  Allen 

Catter.  Peter  Baldwin 

Chalmers.  James  Douglas 

Chavez.  Angelo  Enrique 

Chernegle.  Michael  Alexande 

Chlsholm.  Leonard  Marby 

Clark.  Harry  EiTgene 

Cloutler.  Lawrence  Paul,  Jr. 

Coat",  Darioi  T»'i^hael 

Cobb,  Dwltrht  Leroy 

Cohl,  Duane  Edward 

Comeau.  Thomas  Anthony 

Conver'^e,  Ch'xrles  Albert 

Cook.  Thomas  RTorrlss 

Cooper.  Jame>!  Oliver 

Courtney.  Walter  Edward 

Cou«:ln=.  Jack  William 

Crawford.  Charles  Henry 

Creel,  Cecil  Dovle 

Culver,  T.OU1S  Jean,  Jr. 

Ci'rrv,  Samuel  Grayson,  n 

Dalley,  Leroy 

Dallman.  Ro-^er  Anthony,  8r. 

Dame.  Joser)h  Thomas.  Sr. 

Darr.  Sammv  Lee 

Dau^hton.  Gary  Lee 

Davenport.  Eufene 

Davis,  Claude  Wesley,  Jr. 

Davis.  Edward  Lrle 

Davis.  Robert  Lee 

Deal.  Robert  Edford 

Dean.  David  Bennett 

Deese.  David  Shannon 

Deffenbaugh,  Dale  Chester 

Detwiier.  Donald  Vernon 

Deutscb,  Joseph  King 

Dlonne,  Roger  William 

Doerrer,  William,  Jr. 

Oomlnlccl,  Felix  Blaaoo 


Downle,  Donald  Arnold 
Duchesneau,  Robert  Edward 
Duke,  Arnold  Lowell 
Edwards,  Raymond  Lewis 
EUenfield,  Richard  Lee 
Eaevoldsen,  Jack 
EnsmUijer,  Gerald  David 
Epley,  Ernest  Hugh 
Erskine,  Robert  Sageley 
Escajdea.  Ruben 
Pawcett.  Peter  Formanek 
Fetter.  Norman  Leonard 
Finch.  Herbert 
■Pinfrock,  Patrick 
Plahiff.  Daniel  Edward 
Forbes.  Clarence 
Ford.  John  Robert 
Forde,  Clifford  WUUam 
Poutch,  Ar?yle  Wayne 
Frame,  Daniel  Al\'a 
Freeman,  Bobby  Jack 
Freeman,  Geoi-ge 
Frial.  Ernssto  Pablllon 
Gackenback,  Henry  August 
Gann,  Vlreil  Eugene 
Gardiner,  John  Peter 
Garnett,  Claude.  Jr. 
Garrett.  Charles  Edward 
Garrison.  Rolland  Roy 
Gaudreau,  Valmore  Ernest 
Gault,  Harrv  Stewart,  Jr. 
Gay,  Billy  Thomas 
G3'^ford.  Richard  Donald 
Gerhard.  John  Robe.t 
Germany.  Charles  Joseph 
Gibson.  Bernard  Edward 
Gillespie.  Lindsay  Moor© 
Glaser.  Leland  Leonard 
Glover.  Thomas  James 
G->oc?e.  Ei'p-cne  Francis 
Goodrich.  Boyd  Larry 
Goodrum.  Daniel  Joseph 
Grah.im.  Dennis  Lorlng 
Graves,  Harold  Wade 
Green.  Marion  Wendell 
Greonberger.  David 
Greer.  James  Nelson 
Greeson.  Gordon  Van 
Grlgsby.  Leon  Thomas 
Guerra.  Manuel  William,  Jr. 
Guevarra.  Larry  Nocon 
Gunhouse,  Ramon  Francis 
Hagenbruch.  Robert  Henry 
Halsten,  Pennle  Carlton 

Hall.  Charlie  Hermond 

Hall,  Clifford  Richard 

Haller,  Bernard  Joseph 

Halpern,  Herbert 

Hambley,  James  Gilbert 

Hamilton,  Jerry  Allen 

Hamm,  Walter  Nolan 

Hammock,  Charles  Raymond,  Jr. 

Hand,  John  Milton 

Harder,  Thomas  John  C. 

Hardin,  Larry  Kenneth 

Harold,  Charles  Paul 

Harper,  James  Edwai-d 

Harris,  Bobby  Lynn 

Harris,  Wendell.  Jr. 

Harrison,  Robert  Leroy 

Hartman,  David  Lee 

Harvey.  Julian  Tobey 

Haus,  David  Stauflfer 

Havner.  Jerry  Glen 

Hayes.  James  Patrick 

Hearn,  James  Robert 

Heldecker,  William  August 

Helvle,  Lawrence  Eugene 

Hennegan,  Dennis  Stephen 

Henry,  Joseph  Edward 

Hermann.  Albert  Joseph 

Hernlng,  Robert  Eugene 

Hlckey,  Raymond  John,  Jr. 

Hlnson,  William  Phillip 

Holden,  Hugh  Frederick 

Holder,  J  D 

HoUway,  Weldon  Yvonne 

HolUday,  Donald  Alnsley 

Holllnger,  Gerald  Splckler 

Hoizendorf ,  wunam  Frank 

Hornby,  Joseph  George 
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Howard,  Jimmy  Earl 
Howell,  Robert  Dale.  Sr. 
Howery,  Ronald  Edwin 
Hubert,  David  Leroy 
imdson,  James  E. 
Humphreys,  Leslie  Charles 
Huston,  Kenneth  Dale 
James,  Charles  Rayburn 
James,  Edwin  Clarence 
.Tefferies,  WUUam  Pettlt,  Jr. 
Joel,  Noble  Fred,  Jr. 
Johns.  George  Kenneth 
Johnson,  Clara  Belle 
Johnson,  Horace  Albert 
Johnston,  Darrell  Edwin 
Johnstone,  Robert  James 
Joiner,  Charles  William 
Jones,  Carl  Melvln 
Jones,  David  Lee 
Jones,  Isaiah  John 
Jones,  Rodney  Richard 
Joyner,  James  Adron     • 
Kanaskl,  Richard  Stephen 
Kay.  Raymond  Erwln 
Kearns,  Thomas  Owen 
Keaton,  William  Creath 
Keeth,  Edward  Wayne 
Keisel,  William  Arthur 
Keith,  Donald  Rae 
Keith,  WUUam  Brett,  Jr. 
King.  Robert  Otto 
Kirst.  Gordon,  Jr. 
Kundtzon.  George  Norman 
Kornman.  Jerald  Stephen 
Kuginskle.  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kuzel,  Norman  Emll 
Lalng,  Thomas  Walter 
Larduer,  Thomas  Paul 
Larson,  Marvin  Lelsh 
Lauerman,  James  Don 
Lemaster,  Joe  Henry 
Long,  Beauford  Aldon 
Long,  Thomas  Pressly 
Loranger.  Richard  George 
Lord,  Don 
Lorla.  Louis  Charles 
Losul.  Gerald  Grant 
Lovett.  CecU  W.,  Jr. 
Lowe.  Michael  Baxter 
Lowe.  William  Richard 
Luce.  Robert  Emmett 
Lutrarlo.  Albert 
Lutze.  Robert  Gerald 
Mackln.  Thomas  James 
Maddock,  James  Palrweather 
Maiden,  Jesse  Joe 
Malmborg,  Charles  Leroy 
Manahan,  Fred  Verlln 
Mango,  Albert  Francis 
Mann,  Elmer  Heath 
Marino,  Raffaele 
Marr,  William  Leonard 
Marshall,  Raymond  Lee 
Masler,  John  George,  Jr. 
Matthews.  Blllie  Joe 
Maxiro.  Richard  Pay 
May.  Harlln  Conrad 
McCowan.  Kenneth  Edwin 
McDanlel.  John  Oliver 
McElhaney.  Paul  Raymond 
McGee,  Carl  Edwin 
McGowan,  Eugene  Edward 
McKay,  Roy  Curtis 
McKlnzie,  Joe  Edward 
McLean,  Angus  Laughton,  Jr. 
McMaster,  Timothy  Richard 
McNutt.  Jerry  Wayne 
Mercer,  Laurie  Wayne 
Merrill,  Wayne  Rucker 
Meuchel,  Prank  Tony 
Miller,  John  Edwards,  Jr. 
Miller,  Kenneth  Ray 
Miller,  Lapel 
Miller,  PhllUp  Edson 
Milroy,  Donald  Eugene 
Miuzenmayer,  Hiram  Carl 
Mitchell,  Jimmy  Lee 
Mitchell,  WUUam  Newt<» 
Moaney,  Phillip  Bernard 
Moon,  William  Monroe,  Jt. 


Morales,  Vicente 
Morris,  Phillip  GaU 
Morris,  Robert  Allen 
Moschette,  Charles  John 
Mueller,  John  William 
Mullen,  Joseph  Michael 
MuUlKan.  Charles  Howard 
Mundy,  WUUam  Edward 
Murphy,  John  Thomas 
Naples,  Thomas  Joseph 
Nash,  Ronald  Edwin 
Nichols.  Joseph  Franklin 
Nicholson.  Gerald  Norman 
Nltschke,  Karl  William 
NJaa,  John  Roger 
Nolon,  Robert 

Normandin,  Raymond  Henry 
Nowlcki,  Marvin  Ernest 
Nyman,  Keith  Oscar 
Oehler,  James  Christ 
Ohlman.  Douglas  Herman 
Ohm.  Robert  Lee 
Olander.  Raymond  Edward 
Olsson,  John  Phillip,  Jr, 
Onfal,  Floyd  Wendell 
Oneal,  Jim  Franklin 
Oshell,  Robert  Lewis 
Ottesen.  James  Joseph 
Otts.  Ralph  Haston 
Owens,  Richard  Lee 
Oxrider,  James  Penfteld 
Oyler,  John  Matthew 
Padgett,  Ralph  Wayne 
Paquin,  Joseph  Russell 
Parkhurst,  Lyman  Edward 
Parsons,  Robert  Eugene 
Parsons.  WUUam  GUbert 
Payton.  John  Dewfy 
Pearrell.  Larry  WUUam 
Perkins.  David  Eugene 
Pettigrew,  Charles  Sumner,  Jr. 
Pfleckl,  Paul  Joseph 
Piper,  Leon  Tracy 
Pi-ozzoli,  David  Paul 
Fletcher,  Thomas  Ray 
Pokrywka,  James  Michael 
Pond,  Louis  Valentine 
Poplkas,  Charles  Frederick 
Porter,  Joel 
Potter,  Leroy  Irving 
Poynter,  Charles  Ray 
Prather,  Luverne 
Price,  Earl  Junior 
Prlnz,  Gerald  Henry 
Prothero,  Glen,  Jr. 
Raggo,  Charles  Joseph 
Rawls,  Robert  Sherwood 
Raymond,  James  Burr 
Reardon,  Robert  Joseph 
Reese,  Robert  Wayne 
Reeves.  Donald  Ray 
Held,  Louis  Lee 
Renwlck.  David 
Reuler.  Kenneth  Earl 
Rezabek,  Richard  Joseph 
Rhoden,  Lawrence  Bernard 
Richardson,  Billy  Earl 
Ridener,  LlnviUe  Lee 
Ritchie,  Coy  Doyle,  Jr. 
Rizek,  Paul  Herman 
Robbins,  Donald  Dean 
Robbins,  Robert  Justin 
Roberts.  Robert  Edward 
Rodgers.  William  Kenneth 
Roe,  James  Paul 
Romas.  Gregory  George 
Romlto.  Vincent  Anthony 
Rooks.  John  T. 
Rule,  George  Gilbert 
Rumer.  William  Harry 
Ruryk.  Mlrlan  Eugene 
Russell.  Richard  Leon 
Ryder.  Gene  Burnett 
Sauls.  Aubrey  Plowden 
Sauls,  Herbert  Mitchell 
Saunders,  Prankie  Noel 
Scaringella,  Charles  ThomM 
Scherzer,  James  David 
Schley,  Ramon  Monroe 
Schwaeble,  Harry  Mlester 


Scott.  Leroy 
Scott,  Wayne  Alexander 
Scott,  William  Edward 
Sharp,  Robert  Leroy 
Shaul,  Michael  C. 
Shaw.  Richard  Alan 
Sheehan.  Donald  FYancla 
Shelton.  Lynn  Dale 
Sherman.  Richard  Floyd 
Shields.  Joseph  Carl 
Shumpert,  Harold  Corbett 
Siegel.  Allan  Rar 
Siverly.  John  Edward 
Sliger.  Ronald  Wllburn 
Smith.  Floyd  Harold 
Smith.  Walter  Junior 
Snipes.  Carl  Landon 
Snyder  Ray  Lewis.  Jr. 
Sockell.  Edward  Joseph 
Sokol.  Richard 
Southerland.  Macy  James 
Sprey.  Douglas 
Stafford.  Jimmy  Dale 
Stephenson.  Thomas  Richard 
Stevens.  William  David 
Stone.  Ernest  Ralph.  Jr. 
Stout.  Arling  George.  Jr. 
Stowe.  Dorothy  Jean 
Sturgill,  Cleveland  Henry 
Sturm,  Jackie  Lee 
Stutler,  Prank  Otley,  Jr. 
Sullivan.  Joseph  Edward 
Sutton.  Morris  Lee 
.  Sweet,  John  Lawrence 
Tarvln,  WUUam  Byrd 
Taylor.  Stanley  Carl 
Thames,  Charles  Melvln 
Thomas,  David  Owen 
Thomas.  Eugene 
Thomason.  William  Rex 
Thums.  Robert  Ferdinand 
Toon.  Norbert  Leo 
Tourigny.  Leonard  Robert 
Txicker.  Claude  Thomas.  Jr. 
Tudor.  Tommy  Neal 
Turk.  Joseph 

Turnbow.  Grady  William,  Jr. 
Turner,  Jack  Eugene 
Turpin,  Thomas  Richard 
Tyler,  Warner  Russell 
Vandyne,  Leroy  Thomas 
Vanhoose,  Ronald 
VoUbrecht,  Melville  W.,  Jr. 
Vsetecka,  Leonard  John 
Wales,  Richard  Allan 
Walker,  Joe  Bryon 
Wall,  Liberty  Roy 
Walsh.  Myles  Edward 
Wall.  Lee  Lucas 
Watford.  Qube  Gene 
Watson,  Jimmy  David 
Watson,  Tannis  Robert 
Webb,  Rufus  Willis 
Well'!,  Cecil  Eugene 
Wells,  Harold  Adolph 
Werling,  Robert 
Westcott,  John  Henry 
Westhoff,  Dennis  Anthony 
Wheeler,  Sidney  Wayne 
Wllkerson,  Garland  Warren 
Will,  George  Frederick 
Willicms.  David 
Williams.  Richard  Wallace,  Jr. 
Williamson,  Harry  Rlttenhou 
Wilson,  Jerrold  Bradley 
Wilson.  Millard  Joseph 
Wilson.  Philip  Barry 
Wolchko,  David  Michael 
Woodiel.  James  Claude 
Wood.'i,  Gerald  Bishop 
Woody.  Guy  Willard 
Worlcy.  Robert  Allen 
Wray,  Donald  Milford 
Ymzon.  Ramon  Almeda 
Young.  Donald  Edgar 
Young.  Neal  Ronald 
Yoiuigblood.  Jimmy  Bramlitt 
Zakrajsek,  Henry  Joseph 
Zelgler,  Hagood  Attlcus 
Zerbe,  .\lton  Richard 
Zos('.r.ianu.  Paul  Samuel 
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The  foUowlng-namcd  naval  enlisted  scl- 
emific  educational  program  candidates  to 
be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff 

corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  R.  Adams  Stephen  E.  Larsou 

Michael  H.  Alien  Patrick  E.  Little 

John  D.  Anderson  Kenneth  A.  Uvel". 

Robert  W.  Anlba  Carey  J.  Logan 

Donald  L.  Avery  Roy  M.  Loweotha! 

Jolm  W.  Ball  Uoyd  LuaUln 

Daniel  A.  Bath  Chester  J.  MaUr.s 

Albert  E.  Bathel  Lynn  A.  Matoush 

James  O.  Bohou  Robert  B.  Mauf rev 

Douglas  M.  BoltJii         Edward  L. 
Gary  L.  Boyce  SlcCutcheou 

Jerry  W.  Boykln  Steven  J.  Mead 

Don  D.  Bradley  Blaise  L.  Merchlewiii: 

George  A.  Bratton  Posey  E.  Miller 

Jerry  L.  Brock  Max  E.  Mills 

David  L.  Brueck  Arthur  P.  Minar 

Dennis  M.  Bryant  Anthony  G.  Miranda 

Scott  P.  Buck  Michael  R.  Mitilelder 

Kevin  J.  Burke  Van  E.  Moir 

Steven  W.  Callahan  William  M.  Moore 

Michael  P.  Casey  James  C.  Moreland 

WlUiam  E.  Cashnian  Robert  W.  Morris 

Ronald  E.  Causey  Jaiiathou  P.  Mulr 

Larry  A.  Chmlel  Don  P.  Murray 

Vincent  Ciarlante  Charles  R.  Newman 

Ramsey  C.  Clark  Claude  R.  Newton 

Robert  L.  Clark  Donald  L.  Nitzel 

John  P.  Cole  George  A.  Nutllemaj: 

Terry  L.  Colton  Daniel  B.  Oakey 

William  R.  Conawav  ^"^  ^-  Oliphant 

John  W.  Conner  James  D.  Pace 

Walter  F.  Corliss  Allan  L.  Paddack 

Edward  M.  Covney  David  A.  Pate 

Michael  D.  Crocker  Kenneth  C.  Pavic 

Thomas  W.  Curry  August  P.  Pellln 

William  L.  Dale  ^^^^  •*■  PhUUps 

Frederick  Davanrort  "^°'^  "^^  Kzarro 

Lester  M.  Davis  "^"^^  ^-  Porter 

Carl  J.  Drucker  Richard  Prendergast 

Mark  H.  Dye  Robert  A.  Reese 

Jon  B.  Eggers  Roger  Relchel 

Richard  D.  Elgart  Donald  Rich 

Lawrence  A.  Elliott  p^^neth  C.  Ries? 

Todd  A.  Erickson  i^»*  ^-  Romano 

JohnT.Etherldge  «''*^^^^ 

AlanR.Fedele  Steven  Schuh 
Gerald  P.  Fields 
John  C.  Fletcher 
Daniel  L.  Forkel 
Barry  A.  Frew 


Leon  V.  Galecki 
Larry  M.  Gant 
John  R.  Gary 
Stephen  M.  Grey 
Steven  Guzy 
Bernard  Hamm 
Larry  T.  Hanson 


George  V.  Scott 
Storm  Shearon 
William  D.  Shelton 
Charles  P.  Sbulthels 
Gregory  A.  Simmons 


Neal  F.  Smith 
Robert  M.  Smith 
Timothy  Spence 
David  A.  SUrk 
John  V.  Stivers 
Paul  H.  Stoeberl 
Robert  C.  StoUe 


Randall  G.  Harmon  XTth^M^ng 

Michael  C.  Harper  Gary  P.  St,»Se^ 

i?^x  «,  TTnt*^'"*''  ^*^"  W.  Sullivan 

A*f,^=.  »,„.     ^  Dennis  H.Taylor 

Chris  A.  Hllllard  Ranald  P.  Testa 

Roger  C.Hlne  Tommy  ThlEpen 

waiter  T^Hoch  JohnR.^St 

^•^^JHoffel  Michael  R.TlUery 

DaleS.Hollen  Julius  W.  Tomaskl 

Charles  K.  Hopkins  james  M.  Tucker 

Earl  C.  Hughes  William  C.  Tucker 

«.°^'  w  ^^""^  William  R.  Tucker 

Michael  L.  Hunt  Edward  R.  Ttimer 

Vlademar  Johnson  WiUiam  8.  XJUom 

Charles  A.  Jones  Stephen  W 
Dennis  W.  Jones  Vandenbosk 

Steven  N.Jurey  George  M.  Vermillion 

Ralph  E.  Kahn  Charles  M.  Vlnlnc 

Douglas  L.  Kellelgh  Carl  A.  Wales 

Joseph  L.  Kendrlck  Sheldon  M.  Walgren 

Paul  A.  Kershner  George  D.  Walker 

Mark  I.  Kimball  Michael  N.  Ward 

Stephen  T.  Knouse  Robert  S.  Warner 

Stephen  J.  Kolek  Danny  L.  Waterman 

John  E.  Lampas  Harry  Watklns 

Richard  M.  Larsen  James  E.  Watson 


Gary  L.  Werner  Randolph  D.  Wooley 

Lawrence  A.  Wessing    Samuel  B.  Word 
Charles  Williams  William  D.  Womlck 

Richard  D.  Wlllson        William  L.  Wright 
John  S.  Wltherspoon    John  C  Teakley 
John  B.  Woodbury        Benjamin  H.  YoueU 
William  S.  Woody  Harrj-  Zellman 

Jerry  L.  Manthei,  tJ-S.  Air  Force  Cadet, 
tp  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the  line  of  ttie 
tJ.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiScatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

John  L.  Melsenhelmer.  U.S.  Navy  officer, 
Uy  be  reappointed  from  the  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  list  as  a  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
tp  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
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,  C.irltan  J.  Wise,  a  chief  warr.ain  officer  to 
!;c  a  lieutcrani  (jg)  in  the  Navy,  limited 
c.'iitv,  for  tt:uiporary  service,  in  the  classlfica- 
ilon  (Deck)  and  as  a  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer,  subject  »o  the  qualifications 
iheufor  as  provided  by  law. 
Kenneth  C.  Castor,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 

«r)  to  be  appointed  a  temporary  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  U.S. 
-Viavy.  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
f  »  provided  by  law. 

|C.  Victor  Romano  (cirlllan  college  grad- 
ii»:e)  to  be  appointed  p.  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  medical  corps  in  the  reserve 
of  iho  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflca- 
uons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  D.  Caney  and  David  G.  Harper 
lOivilian  college  graduates)  to  be  appointed 
temporary  commanders  In  the  medical  corps 
ii»  the  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
t>l9  qualifications  therefor  a.s  provided  bv 
:.».w. 

John  M.  Casey  and  Marshall  W.  White,  Jr. 
(U.S.  Navy  officers)  to  be  appointed  tem- 
porary commanders  in  the  medical  corps  in 
the  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualiflcation.s  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Martin  R.  piaut  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
b&  appointed  a  permanent  captain  in  the 
ni«aical  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  bv 
l.nw. 

Craig  K.  Wallace  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  and 
temporary  captain  In  the  medical  corps  of  tbe 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
lor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenants 
and  temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in 
the  medical  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navv,  subject 
to  tlie  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  bv 
law.  ' 

Paul  A.  Bostrom  James  R.  Milne 

Ivan  D.  Franklir.  Edward  D.  Thalman 

John  J.  Geren 

Brian  G.  McCaughey  and  August  L. 
Reader,  in  (Naval  Reserve  officers)  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  lieutenants  In  the  medi- 
cal corps  of  tlie  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ants (jg)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
medical  corps  of  the  U.S.  Naw,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  "provided  by 

Charles  W.  Everhart.  Jr. 
Fred  E.  Patrick,  in 
John  E.  Seibel,  Jr. 

Stevan  K.  Forney  and  Dennis  D.  Woofier 
(Naval  Reserve  officers)  to  be  appointed 
permanent  lieutenants  la  the  dental  corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflca- 
tioa  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Donald  E.  Boye  (ex-USNR  offlcer)  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  commander  in  the 
medical  corps  In  tbe  reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

A]  Ian  J.  Ro.senber?  (ex-Air  Fore?  ofllcer)  to 


be  appointed  a  temporary  commander  In  the 
medical  corps  in  the  reserve  of  the  UJB.  Navy 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  nro- 
Tlded  by  law. 

Alfonso  A.  Mannarelli  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  mpppolnted  a  permanent 
captain  in  the  medical  corps  in  the  reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  ouallflcations 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Steven  J.  Summers  (Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  oro- 
vidc.i  by  law. 

In  thk  Ais  Force 
i:ie  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  Title  10 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officer- 
are  subject  to  physical  examhiatlon  required 
bylaw: 

LINE    OF    THE    KTR.    FOaCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Acker,  V/illiam  P.,  247-42-3710. 
Adams.  Christropher  S.,  Jr.,  456-40-2229. 
Adams.  William  R,  434-32-5719. 
Agre,  Oscar  W.,  Jr.,  384-22-8948. 
Alkman,  James  H.,  478-30-1776. 
Akers,  George  S.,  406-28-9762. 
Altrltton.  James  P.,  266-42-0519. 
Alcorn,  Troy  G.,  458-42-4468. 
Aldrlch,  Theodore  B.,  047-22-2796. 
Allison,  James  M..  2^-24-4676. 
Amodt,  Paul  W.,  473-28-1696. 
Anderson,  Melvin  H.,  Jr.,  563-30-0286. 
Anderson,  Raymond  E.,  572-26-8441. 
Anderson,  Robert  D.,  440-30-3996. 
Andrews,  Stuart  M.,  044-22-8600. 
Ardisana.  Bernard.  326-18-0149. 
Austin,  Joseph  C,  232-54-6557. 
B.^ggett.  William  D.,  441-30-7283. 
Baily,  Carl  G.,  524-32-1882. 
Baker,  Merton  W.,  398-14-4215. 
Balcer,  Raymond  L.,  445-22-9668. 
Banaszal:,  Merle  E.,  266-32-0445. 
Barnes,  Fred  D.,  277-26-7180. 
Barnett,  Earl  S.,  lU,  464-34-5745. 
Barry,  Robert  P.,  180-22-5706. 
Bauman,  Wendall  C,  506-24-0774. 
Bcaudoin,  David  K.,  003-14-9292. 
i'eaver,  Charles  R.,  259-38-2035. 
Beavers,  Shirley  D.,  426-62-5493. 
Becker,  Richard  B.,  601-21-0474. 
Bena,  Ronald  A.,  496-28-7429. 
Benjamin,  George  D.,  517-30-1820. 
Benvenuti,  John  R.  D.,  016-24-3134. 
Ecnziger,  Alfred  S..  116-24-6347. 
Berkman,  William  W.,  468-24-9485. 
Bernier,  Francis  W.,  041-22-4047. 
Berns,  Robert  J.,  362-22-4375. 
Beverly,  Chester  A.,  Jr.,  456-40-2617. 
Bird,  Ronald  A.,  501-28-0280. 
Blais,  David  E.,  032-22-0899. 
Blankenshlp,  James  R.,  306-30-7052. 
Elanton,  Charles  C,  218-26-1940. 
Boaz,  Wilson  J.,  413-28-2456. 
Boettcher,  Hulbert  L.,  376-28-3772. 
Bollinger,  William  H,,  480-34-8200. 
Bond,  Robert  M.,  426-50-7954. 
Bosler,  Robert  J.,  405-30-6961. 
Bowles,  Lamar  D.,  428-40-4750. 
Boyd,  Warren  J.,  521-32-2282. 
Branch,  Alva  G..  461-44-5087. 
Breckenrldge,  Lacy  W.,  460-40-8507. 
Brenner,  Douglas  D.,  606-24-8048. 
Breton,  George  E.,  003-12-9799. 
Brett,  Walter  R.,  204-36-3141. 
Brickel,  James  R.,  008-20-0220. 
Broadwater,  ITicorlore  D.,  179-24-6733. 
Brown,  Bruce  K.,  525-52-6910. 
Brown,  Buddy  L.,  573-34-8837. 
Brown,  Harry  L.,  4C0-42-2246. 
Browning,  Ocor^ic  M..  Jr.,  672-28-8395. 
Brcz,  Alfons  L..  4G0-G4-0479. 
Bruenncr,  WUllam.  060-22-7329. 
Brunzell,  Bryan  W.,  619-30-9033. 
Bryan,  Austin  R.,  463-34-9487. 
Bryant,  Lucius  G.,  Jr.,  263-34-1734. 
Buhrow,  Robert  P..  456-30-9240. 
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Bullers,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  169-24-1149. 

Bullock,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  723-16-9M1. 

Burdan.  John  W.,  Jr.,  151-14-0404. 

Burke,  Kelly  H.,  419-20-0489. 

Burklund,  John  S.,  531-20-2605. 

Burney,  George  D.,  526-34-7292. 

Burns,  Donald  R.,  466-34-2857. 

Burroughs,  Lorenzo  W.,  418-34-5704. 

Bvnie,  Ronald  E.,  Jr.,  116-22-3868. 

Cadou.  John  E.,  143-22-6742. 

Cale,  Charles  T.,  418-38-8054. 

Calhoun,  Caryl  W.,  358-22-2846. 

Cameron,  Lyle  W.,  508-32-1703. 

Cimeron,  Theodore  D.,  41C-3G-9326. 

Campbell,  Louis  D.,  514-30-3274. 

Campbell,  William  E..  458-36-7785. 

Campfield,  WUliam  Jr.,  050-26-5393. 

Carey,  Gerald  J.,  Jr..  094-22-2986. 

Carlson.  Eric  W.,  456-48-0005. 

Carmichael,  Douglas  W.,  554-30-8727. 

Carpenter,  James  O.,  232-44-7585. 

Carpenter,  John  A.,  042-24-4031. 

Carr,  James  L.,  465-28-4188. 

Carson,  John  C,  III,  421-32-9728. 

Carter,  Robert  A.,  249-36-6164. 

Case,  Ted  K.,  527-40-5571. 

Castleman,  Floyd  D.,  470-24-4803. 

Cheatham,  Daniel  W..  Jr.,  225-38-3394. 

Cherry,  Fred  V.,  228-20-4561. 

Clark,  Norman  J.,  212-24-1018. 

Clay,  Ted  N.,  263-34-6489. 

Clouser,  Robert  P.,  262-38-2451. 

Cobb,  Truman  E.,  251-30-6656. 

Coburn,  Harry  L.,  269-20-8862. 

Coffin,  Grange  S.,  Jr.,  222-16-5409. 

Cooney,  James  P.,  055-20-6186. 
Cosner,  Wendell  E.,  520-24-1482. 

Coverdale,  Robert  P.,  277-26-0316. 

Covington,  James  D.,  240-38-3635. 

Cragln,  John  R.,  371-26-9383. 

Craine,  Robert  L.,  006-24-5656. 

Creighton,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.,  002-22-2340. 

Dahler,  Donald  L.,  439-36-5077. 

Daigle,  Joseph  G.,  001-18-6451. 

Daily,  Paul  J.,  519-28-0954. 
Darcangelo,  Arcangelo  M.,  104-22-8844. 

Daugherty,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  483-26-7287. 

Davidson,  Wiiham  H.,  552-42-3998. 

Davis,  Jake  C,  526-30-2801. 
Davis,  James  P..  282-24-8414. 
Dellsio,  Louis  C,  097-22-0878. 
Deluca,  Jerry  J.,  151-14-2596. 
Demasie,  Riley  D.,  304-28-2105. 
Denfeld,  Richard  E.,  504-24-7624. 
Diamond,  Hubert  S.,  109-20-0369. 
Dickey,  Roy  S.,  510-22-0383. 
Diddle,  James  A.,  276-22-4045. 
Dimauro,  Vincent  A.,  149-20-7130. 
Ditch,  Robert  A.,  436-38-1793. 
Dominguez,  Luis  P.,  452-34-2768. 
Donnelly.  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  287-24-0955. 
Donoho,  John  A.,  414-38-7082. 
Dorris.  Theodore  E.,  411-38-2311. 
Dougherty,  Andrew  J.,  194-22-8824. 
Douglas,  John  W.,  295-22-2770. 
Dresser,  Ralph  C,  459-36-7353. 
Dunn,  WUllam  W.,  455-32-1593. 
Dupree,  Porlst  G.,  255-34-1943. 
Durden,  Gene  R.,  264-34-7254. 
Dutton,  Richard  A.,  577-38-2448. 
Eaton,  Elbridge  P.,  Jr.,  020-20-1418. 
Eaton,  Frederick  C,  362-30-0542. 
Edge,  Robert  E.,  441-20-6338. 
Edwards,  George  A.,  Jr.,  414—40-8472. 
Edwards,  Kenneth  W.,  557-38-7139. 
Eklund,  Lester  E.,  502-28-0794. 
Elkins,  Robert  W.,  457-44-5331. 
Elliott,  John  M.,  269-24-3959. 
Emanuel,  Herbert  L.,  001-24-6354. 
Erlinger,  Charles  R.,  318-24-1280. 
Ertel,  Keimeth  E.,  110-22-9227. 
Evans,  Lucius  O.,  254-40-7083. 
Everhart,  Leon  E.,  722-07-3045. 
Fabro,  Prank  P.,  Jr.,  470-22-4693. 
Falgoust,  Jean  B.,  202-20-5805. 
Ferguson,  Alonzo  L.,  579-36-3439. 
FlUiman,  Michael  O.,  481-34-8640. 
Fischer,  George  P.,  088-22-1464. 
Fisher,  Ralph  E.,  272-28-4564. 
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Fix,  Oliver  W.,  538-20-3840. 
Flanlgin,  William  E.,  444-24-8392. 
Fleenor,  Kenneth  R.,  406-20-2820. 
Flippo,  Charles  W.,  231-24-8616. 
FoUls,  Elmer  K.,  Jr.,  411-30-9038. 
Fondren,  John  H.,  425-56-2688. 
Ford,  William,  403-36-2166. 
Forsman,  Billy  B.,  282-22-8726. 
Foster,  William  B.,  404-34-6270. 
Freeman,  Robert  P.,  579-36-5076. 
Frldley,  Howard  E.,  Jr.,  231-24-4202. 
Fronzuto.  Charles  M.,  144-14-0054. 
Fulcher,  Martin  C,  552-38-1284. 
Ftilgham,  Dan  D.,  451-30-3442. 
Gale.  Mark  D.,  309-26-0497. 
Gardner,  Robert  E.,  554-30-4705. 
Gargiulo.  Alp'.-.onse,  Jr..  089-22-4775. 
Gar.ier,  Clyde  H.,  240-33-1374. 
Garrison.  Lawrence  D.,  548-36-4414. 
Gast,  PhUip  C,  498-34-9821. 
Gibbs,  Richard  P.,  518-36-4752. 
Gifford.  Robert  N..  004-24-7589. 
Giles,  John  K..  457-38-4152. 
Gilk,  Frank  P.,  490-26-6691. 
Girard,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  025-22-9190. 
Gooch,  David  N.,  487-30-2573. 
Gottuso,  Robert  M.,  125-20-3812. 
Gower,  Perrin  W.,  Jr.,  239-38-8949. 
Granger,  James  I.,  254-38-7324. 
Gray.  Roger  C,  227-30-4335. 
Grazier.  Raymond  C.  301-22-1969. 
Greynolds,  Orvllle  L.,  292-24-1030. 
Gunter,  Virginia  L.,  459-32-5633. 
Hackley,  William  A.,  579-52-8594. 
Haggard,  Gordon  M..  308-26-6412. 
Haley,  Robert  D.,  480-24-3032. 
Hall,  Titus  C,  459-30-1074. 
Hamilton,  FrceU  C,  Jr.,  431-44-1578. 
Hardy,  Alton  D.,  431-44-6597. 
Harper,  Jack  H.,  Jr.,  426-50-1206. 
Harris,  WUllam  M.,  IV.,  579-28-5843. 
Harrison,  James  W..  Jr.,  427-50-9517. 
Hartman.  William  B.,  272-26-2225. 
Hartney,  James  C.  080-18-3007. 
Hartwig,  Robert  D.,  015-22-5056. 
Hastier,  Russell  C,  Jr..  295-18-1897. 
Haymaker,  Ralph  W.,  302-12-3817. 
Hehilf,  Leon  C,  321-20-2546. 
Henderson.  William  S.,  Jr.,  398-24-4674. 
Henkel,  Francis  B..  411-52-2763. 
Hense,  Frank  F.  E.,  Jr..  376-28-3614. 
Herhold,  Kenneth  J..  195-22-6758. 
Hester,  Harold  H..  425-46-2266. 
Hllden.  Jack  G.,  388-26-9872. 
HUdreth,  James  R.,  432-32-0058. 
Hill.  Rex  A.,  519-26-1447. 
HiUand,  Carl  R.,  462-42-0456. 
Hillebrandt,  Leonard  G.,  Jr.,  452-32-2258. 
Hocken,  Robert  W.,  526-30-2291. 
Hodges,  Paul  H.,  647-38-9187. 
Hoennlger,  Frederick  B.,  228-32-6185. 
Holmbere;,  John  B.,  031-24-6297. 
Holmes,  Herbert  H..  045-22-5906. 
Hopkins,  Charles  E.,  259-34-8589. 
Home,  Richard  G.,  542-32-4666. 
Howley,  Joseph,  176-24-6898. 
Howley,  Thomas  A..  384-28-2831. 
Hoyt,  Norman  W.,  029-22-6792. 
Hubell,  Robert  E.,  494-28-7943. 
Hughes,  Edward  J.,  032-22-3763. 
Huhn,  Arthur  E.,  495-26-7190. 
Hull.  Holland  G.,  284-26-4129. 
Hunt,  Warren  J.,  455-46-8397. 
Hyslop,  Jack  L.,  381-26-1163. 
Jacobsmeyer,  John  H.,  Jr.,  002-22-5332. 
Janca,  Robert  D.,  500-26-1541. 
Jasper,  Curtis  N.,  672-22-6268. 
Jensen,  John  R.,  497-28-2298. 
Johnson  Donald  D,  Jr.,  552-30-8654. 
Johnson,  Julian  C,  Jr.,  538-12-2992. 
Johnson,  Robert  S.,  231-28-2018. 
Johnson,  Roger  W.,  472-22-4873. 
Johnston,  Robert  P.,  II,  262-36-9008. 
Jolly,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  239-36-8298. 
Jonkers,  Roy  K.,  059-24-8155. 
Julian,  Thomas  A.,  664-14-3535. 
Kaehn,  Albert  J.,  Jr.,  074-24-6024. 
Kahler.  Richard  E.,  355-22-3671. 


Kalllghan,  Martin  T.,  152-20-0958. 
Kawanami,  George  M.,  568-40-0808. 
Kelley,  Robert  H.,  400-34-1380. 
Kendall,  Joe  P.,  459-48-2840. 
Kendall,  Robert  B.,  534-28-0488. 
KUlebrew.  Jtmes  B..  451-30-7549. 
Kilty,  John  P..  044-24-4832. 
King,  Robert  B.,  Jr..  385-28-8098. 
Kitchens.  Ralph  L..  526-30-6530. 
Klesert,  William  M.,  223-26-7878. 
Klingenberg,  Irvin  L.,  Jr..  217-24-5092. 
Koestner,  Raymond  P.,  153-20-3383. 
Kohlmeier,  Edward  J.,  565-22-5362. 
Kraljev,  Benjamin  N.,  Jr.,  555-30-0794. 
Krause.  James  R.,  503-22-5355. 
Kunlchika,  Paul  M.,  575-26-0489. 
Lakliis,  Charles  R.,  504-44-4295. 
Lamb,  Chester  C,  Jr..  241-32-0899. 
Lambert,  Joseph  K.,  480-26-8785. 
Landers,  James  L..  448-12-5214. 
Lasswell,  Wray  C,  513-32-1515. 
Latlna,  Robert  J.,  435-38-0584. 
Lay.  James  O..  500-28-9181. 
Leatham,  Dale  W.,  529-32-0171. 
Lee,  Maurice  R.,  349-24-4981, 
Lee,  Robert  H.,  218-22-7013. 
Leggitt,  Clewis  M.,  Jr..  253-42-9660. 
Lemmg.  Paul  J.,  Jr..  458-36-3423. 
Len-skl.  Albert  J.,  354-22-1612. 
Leonard,  Charles  P.,  092-20-9403. 
Light,  James  E.,  Jr.,  365-28-9187. 
Llndeman,  WUliam  E.,  268-26-6308. 
Lindsay,  James  R.,  569-22-6758. 
Lines,  Lycurgus  E.,  Jr.,  489-30-8570. 
Lines,  Robert  J.,  460-64-5206. 
Lippincott,  John  A.,  149-24-6265. 
Lockwood,  William  D.,  136-24-6939. 
Lorenzen,  Loren  L.,  480-24-6154. 
Lowe,  Dewey.  K.  K.,  559-26-7577. 
Lowman,  James  K.,  401-40-1957. 
Loyd,  William  P.,  Jr.,  567-34-8526. 
Liu-m,  Michael  D.,  072-24-1312. 
Luna,  Carter  P.,  425-52-1641. 
Lunsford,  Herbert  L.,  418-38-6155. 
Lusby,  William  A.,  Jr..  579-30-0533. 
Luther,  Charles  J.,  456-30-9920. 
Lyons,  Richard  C,  481-30-7755. 
Magner,  Thomas  J.,  151-22-3527. 
Mahrt,  Donald  E.,  504-26-45444. 
Manly,  BasU,  in,  229-30-0841. 
March,  Donald  R..  466-62-7895. 
Marin,  Raymond  A..  031-26-5183. 
MarinelU,  Peter  A.,  103-22-0401. 
Mark,  Leon  G.,  440-26-4971. 
Maslen,  Donald  P.,  278-30-7998. 
Masslngill.  Bobby  J.,  544-28-9965. 
Mathers,  Robert  G.,  211-20-2357. 
Maxson,  WUllam  B.,  297-26-0238. 
Mayers,  John  C,  195-24-4820. 
McBryde,  Robert  C,  385-26-9401. 
McCampbell,  Leroy  L.,  494-30-5239. 
McCartan,  Robert  O.,  526-26-3814. 
McCarthy,  Edmond  R..  094-22-6069. 
McCarthy,  James  R.,  412-40-2839. 
McCartney,  Forrest  S.,  535-24-8198. 
McClelland.  James  N.,  437-30-6924. 
McConvUle.  John  W.,  337-22-0716. 
McCullar,  Dalton  W.,  Jr.,  428-50-5705. 
McFeeters.  James  R..  520-28-1618. 
McGee,  John  J.,  Jr.,  260-38-2676. 
McGoldrlck,  John  R.,  034-22-6016. 
Mcllmoyle,  Gerald  E.,  508-26-9875. 
Mclnerney,  James  E.,  Jr.,  579-36-0794. 
McKlnney,  Ronald  H.,  081-32-7922. 
McMUlan,  William  C,  265-36-9727. 
McRae,  Milton  W.,  434-44-5411. 
Meador,  James  S.,  406-38-2773. 
Mearns.  Arthur  S..  103-22-5273. 
Mehaffey.  Wilbur  L.,  459-42-9539. 
Meier,  Frederick  C,  578-30-9684. 
Melton,  Leonard  L.,  Jr.,  267-32-3268. 
Menke,  Edward  H.,  283-20-6044. 
Merrltt,  Raymond  J.,  545-32-4621. 
Messerll,  Robert  E.,  483-30-1984. 
Metz,  Barbara  L.,  374-28-4923. 
Meyer,  Bobby  J.,  450-38-4363. 
Micklavzlna.  Prank  C.  113-24-5573. 
Mllauckas,  Edmund  W.,  358-2O-76S0. 
MUian,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  261-36-8421. 
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Miller,  Carl  S.,  418-24-0244. 
Miller,  Cyrus  C,  Jr.,  553-30-8846. 
Miller,  Robert  L.,  Ill,  238-40-9643. 
Miller,  WUllam  E.,  298-22-2416. 
Minter,  Rondel  E.,  453-36-0674. 
Mitchell.  John  A.,  177-22-2411. 
Mitchell,  WUllam  R..  243-44-2600. 
Mohney,  Russell  E.,  284-26-2591. 
Monahan,  Arthur  E..  Jr..  147-20-4656. 
Moody,  Sidney,  E..  259-36-8805. 
Morris,  Cola  R.,  Jr  .  244  25-8195. 
Morris,  Lurie  J..  418-34-1054. 
Morton,  Russell  S..  406-34-2682. 
Moses.  William  P..  Jr..  139-22-3092.  • 
Moss,  Bill,  Jr.,  408-16-8244. 
Moss,  Charles  H.,  482-24-1702. 
Murdock,  Clifton  C,  339-24-3804. 
Murray,  Joseph  L..  247-46-8567. 
Mussetto,  Elo,  234-26-4591. 
Nagel,  Robert  F.,  365-26-5076. 
Napoleon,  Fred  V.,  Jr..  525-38-8768. 
Navas,  Albert  M.,  099-22-3063. 
Neeley,  Ruel  J.,  431-50-4835. 
Nelson,  Richard  B..  476-28-9055. 
Neuner,  Louis  G..  Jr..  442-24-3347. 
Newell,  John  F.,  Jr.,  471-36-7130. 
Newman,  Minton  O.,  436-42-6691. 
Niblack,  Emmett  A..  Jr..  245-60-5620. 
Nichols,  Hubert  C.  Jr.,  411-42-0770. 
Nlederman,  Norman  E  .  006-30-0139. 
Nielsen,  Mayo  H.,  529-52-1871. 
Nolan.  John  J.,  073-18-5165. 
Nordln,  Glenn  L.,  387-28-1335. 
Norris,  Lloyd  R..  559-34-5537. 
Oakes,  David  L.,  184-24-9100. 
CDonnell,  John  L..  Jr.,  436-38-2036. 
Oglesby,  Lynn  W.,  483-32^802. 
Ogorman,  John  P..  493-24-2055. 
O'Grady.  John  F.,  122-24-1190. 
OLoughlin.  Earl  T  .  382-26-5822. 
Olson,  Donald  L.,  007-24-3476. 
Orrlco,  Charles  J.,  136-24-0774. 
Overly,  Norris  M.,  369-26-5832. 
Owens,  Robert  A.,  525-44-0209. 
Parris.  Daniel  H..  407-36-3730. 
Parsons,  Robert  K..  233-26-6716. 
Patton,  Marvin  C.  524-22-0507. 
Paulk,  John  R.,  253-48-7056. 
Peck,  Herbert  J.,  Jr.,  373-24-0041. 
Pendley,  Caleb  G.,  253-40-5414. 
Pennington.  Wesley  W.,  373-20-1306. 
Petti  John,  Max  L.,  507-28-8290. 
PhiUips,  Frederick  S..  Sr.,  485-34-8654. 
Phlnney,  Joseph  L..  029-22-5090. 
Pierce,  Charles  D.,  410-40-8009. 
Pimenten,  Frank  T..  021-22-1020. 
Poad,  William  J.,  351-22-4406. 
Pogue,  WUllam  R.,  448-26-0443. 
Portaslk,  John  P.,  188-24-1310. 
Puffenbarger,  Edward  S.,  299-24-8320. 
Rains,  WUllam  E..  551-34-8066. 
Ralph,  John  E.,  293-24-0096. 
Randerson.  John  T.,  098-22-5729. 
Rasmussen,  Jimmie  M.,  539-24-5192. 
Ratliff,  Walter  B.,  441-28-1840. 
Read,  Charles  H.  W.,  264-34-9334. 
Redmann,  Louis  J.,  502-22-2469. 
Redwine,  Kyle  C,  427-34-3580. 
Reeves,  James  H.,  423-28-4011. 
Refd,  Leon  R.,  515-24-2058. 
Renfroe,  Earl  W.,  Jr.,  343-20-1247. 
Rettberg,  Don  F.,  328-22-5476. 
Reynolds,  Marc  C,  504-16-1608. 
Rhymes,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  450-34-5125. 
Rider,  Grahm  W.,  381-26-5453. 
Ringman,  Edmond  R.,  280-24-4435. 
Roberts,  Lee  W..  286-22-2457. 
Roberts,  Vincent  B.,  393-24-2123. 
Rodee,  Robert  L.,  510-20-7445. 
Rodeen,  James,  478-28-4525. 
Rohr,  Davis  C,  391-22-9105. 
RoUston,  John  P.,  492-20-4707. 
Romack.  Joseph  C,  310-24-9966. 
Rose,  Charles  K.,  ni,  124-26-7640. 
Ross,  FrankUn  A.,  341-20-4055. 
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Ross,  Robert  E.,  547-34-3688. 

Rumley,  Glenn  B.,  Jr.,  523-22-7930. 

Russell,  Jay  M.,  264^2-5467. 

Russell,  Len  C,  494-30-1871. 

Ruth,  Judson  H.,  237-42-0795. 

Salem,  Leroy  J.,  480-24-6790. 

Salzlger,  Roy  P.,  465-26-8640. 

Sawmill,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  206-22-0932. 

Saxer,  Richard  K.,  287-26-1820. 

Schulstad,  George  L.,  501-26-1488. 

Schultz,  Ernest  G.,  513-26-0847. 

Seaver,  Maurice  E.,  Jr.,  031-20-4121. 

Shaw,  Ronald  G.,  213-26-8064. 

Shawler,  Wendell  H.,  060-21-3:95. 

Sheehan,  Richard  J.,  563-21-8295! 

Shelton.  Ray  D.,  419-40-6214. 

Shepard,  James  J..  230-24-9732. 

Shields,  William  L.,  Jr.,  548-34-6312. 

Shine,  Francis  M.,  493-26-4179. 

Shinn,  David  A.,  368-28-2873. 

Shortt,  Gilbert  E..  Ill,  217-24-3124 

Sidcreas,  Arthur  L.,  078-18-4590. 

Sbnonet,  Kenneth  A.,  295-16-7372. 

Skantze,  Lawrence  A..  060-20-8707. 

Skogerbne,  Arvid  N.,  723-01-2558. 

Smith,  Edwin  L.,  267-22-2348. 

Smith,  Fendrlck  J.,  Jr.,  419-32-1073 

Smith,  Harry  P.,  Jr.,  298-22-8298. 

Smith,  Joe  S.,  429-44-1477. 

Smith,  Richard  J.,  537-28-2005. 

Smith,  Thomas  C,  498-30-9617. 

Spencer.  Robert  E.,  316-26-9323. 

Stafford.  Thomas  P.,  444-40-8005. 

Stanley,  A.  D.,  432-56-2427. 

St  Clair.  James  H.,  263-42-2532 

Steele.  Eugene  W.,  513-26-6689. 

btellini,  Edward,  385-26-7475. 

Stephenson,  Cary  D.,  566-36-3546 

Stephen.son,  Claude  D.,  Jr.,  458-34-5099 

Stevens,  Robert  E.,  038-18-3421 

Stewart,  John  R.,  Jr.,  217-26-8497. 

Stratton,  Charles  B.,  363-24-747S. 

Streett.  James  K..  220-22-4309 

Taaiman,  Oliver  H.,  II,  265-36-4689 

Tanguy,  Robert  B..  313-20-5945 

Tansley,  Frank  J.,  290-26-8811. 
Taylor.  Eugene  T.,  297-22-1832. 
Templeton,  Marlin  E.,  515-16-8412 
Terry,  Billy  W.,  263-60-5979 
Terry,  George  H.,  Jr.,  563-30-0894. 
Thigpen,  John  H.,  Jr.,  241-34-6084. 
Thomas,  Austin  K.,  491-28-0094. 
Thompson,  James  S.,  Jr.,  556-38-1432 
Tobin,  John  J.,  091-22-4234. 
Townsend,  WUllam  R.,  259-16-9770. 
Trautman,  Konrad  W.,  174-20-4904. 
Trayer,  George  T.,  223-38-1604. 
Trochta,  Joseph  P.,  456-40-8145. 
Tucker,  Leon  R.,  003-16-9975. 
Vallejo,  Adam  C,  557-32^376. 
Vanergriff,   Burley  O.,  II,  529-32-6643. 
Vasiliadis,  Charles  C,  115-18-3289. 
Vaslef,  Nicholas  P.,  531-26-3146. 
Vining,  Robert  W.,  449-40-1125. 
VoUs,  CecU  C,  482-26-9660. 
Vollmer,  Iver  C,  348-16-6536. 
Waddell,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  244-34-9050. 
Wagner,  John  L.,  397-24-9136. 
WaJuwrlght,  Ewell  D.,  Jr.,  457-40-3844. 
Wallace,  Edward  C,  421-30-9500. 
Walsh,  Daniel  O.,  470-26-6698. 
Walsh,  Richard  A.,  Ill,  473-44-7158. 
Walton,  John  W.,  489-24-4699. 
Weaver,  Donald  E.,  161-20-2183. 
Weber,  James  W.,  462-40-4466. 
Welch,  Jasper  A.,  Jr.,  555-54-3836. 
Westbrook,  Donald  E.,  460-22-8649. 
Whltford,  Lawrence  W.,  Jr.,  721-10-4739. 
WUklns,  Ramon  C,  491-26-7314. 
Williams,  David  R.,  409-36-6704. 
Williams,  Doyle  C,  467-32-4272. 
Williams,  Edwin  L.,  Jr.,  453-38-2847. 
WUliams.  Thomas  P.,  299-26-5326. 
Williamson,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  204-22-9118. 
Willis,  Howard  G.,  193-20-7234. 


Wilson,  Robert  D.,  526-36-9579. 
Wilson,  WUllam  J.,  401-38-5304. 
Winchell,  Gerald  J.,  270-22-3110. 
Winger,  Robert  P.  C,  497-26-4047. 
Wuine,  Clinton  H.,  Jr.,  085-24-8865. 
Wise,  Lucien  D.,  340-22-1659. 
Wortman,  Joseph  B.,  505-24-7221. 
Wortman,  William  B.,  514-24-7863. 
Wrentmore,  John  W.,  562-32-8489. 
Wiierz,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  330-26-9297. 
Wylan,  John  P.,  291-28-3878. 
Yaies,  Ralph  A.,  317-28-2524. 
York,  Charles  A.,  478-28-3068. 
Yost.  William  R.,  284-20-7535. 
Young,  David  D.,  461-18-9897. 
Youree,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  413-40-2728 
Zeigen,  Robert  S.,  057-22-5311. 
Ziluca,  Paul  G.,  045-24-2109. 
Zinkan.  Gerald  W.,  317-26-6733. 

CHAPLAINS 

Barstad,  Stuart  E.,  392-24-1240. 
Carr,  Richard,  552-22-8398. 
Porter.  Edwin  A.,  E43-20-7961. 
Posey,  Charles  R.,  457-26-0495. 
Rickards,  James  P.,  235-44-4522 
Schrcder,  Peter  C.  Jr.,  354-26-8324. 
Sheppard,  Henry  S.  G.,  116-14-6451. 
Spencer.  Henry  L.,  577-34-8773. 
Stuller,  Joseph  P.,  306-28-3627. 
Viise,  Michael  G.,  049-24-7922. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Christen.  Arden  G.,  521-34-0344. 
Coons,  George  P.,  147-20-4869. 
Furman,  Terence  H.,  388-30-6557 
Gilliam,  Robert  H.,  415-46-6052. 
Klinger,  Roger  E.,  480-34-3229 
Marano,  Philip  D.,  215-32-7519. 
Podlin.  Bernard  P.,  321-26-3031 
Reiner,  Peter  R.,  264-38-3915. 
Salimeno,  Thomas,  Jr.,  038-12-3272. 
Solinski,  Robert  T.,  389-28-7137. 

JTJDCE    ADVOCATES 

Ruehler,  Paul  W.,  501-28-6715. 
Friedman,  Stanley  A.,  091-22-6101 
Martin,  WUllam  A.,  432-56-4844. 
Norris,  Basil  S.,  545-24-4534. 
Raymond,  Vincent  J.,  Jr.,  385-28-8847. 
Smith,  Allan  C,  532-28-7847. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Barrett,  John  W.,  404-34-7196. 

Bradley,  Edwin  M.,  520-26-1155. 

Cargjll,  Louis  H.,  136-24-1525. 

Coltman,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  198-24-5536. 

Culpepper,  Burford  W.,  258-36-2655. 

Dewitt,  Harvey  J.,  573-22-0461. 

Doppelt,  Fredrlc  P.,  051-26-4294. 

Enders,  Lawrence  J.,  475-26-8767. 

Halki,  John  J.,  236-32-6996. 

Hoch,  John  R.,  459-46-2129. 

King,  Dana  G.,  Jr.,  427-46-5804. 
Lancaster,  Malcolm  C,  465-46-6899. 
Nyborg,  Lester  P.,  519-20-8916. 
PhUlippl,  Paul  J.,  227-24-8356. 
Smith,  Robert  R.,  158-20-7055. 
Zick,  Herbert  R.,  524-28-1043. 

NUESE    CORPS 

Alena.  Virginia  M.,  049-16-4546. 
Burner,  Olive  Y.,  037-16-8650. 
Vino,  Jane  M.,  134-16-3266. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Hadley,  Neil  B.,  482-24-1117. 
McPhee,  Jack  C,  527-36-8122. 
Urquia,  Alfred  P.,  305-42-8471. 

VETERINARY   CORPS 

Heidelbaugh,  Norman  D.,  204-18-3550. 
Menning,  Edward  L.,  296-28-2961. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Domlnguez,  Abel  M.,  145-22-6045. 
Nicholas,  Nicholas  C,  234-42-8277. 
Stuckman,  Lorraine  E.,  381-28-6588. 
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BEARING  THE  COSTS  OF 
GOVERNMENT 


I  Jon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

OF    OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 
Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  a  representative  democracy 
continually  confront  Members  of  this 
body.  I  am  pleased  that,  judging  from 
the  self-evident  successes  of  our  country, 
we  have  a  rich  history  of  somehow  mak- 
ing this  system  of  self-government 
succeed. 

But  the  challenges  remain.  It  is  our 
daily  responsibility  to  solve  our  country's 
troubles  as  well  as  to  prudently  take 
the  action  to  make  our  institution — the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives — ^more 
functional. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays),  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  has  taken 
bold  actions  to  bridge  some  of  our  short- 
comings. 

In  an  article  in  the  July  19  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post,  our  colleague  most 
adroitly  addresses  these  issues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

Bearing  the  Costs  of  Government 
(By  Wayne  L.  Hays) 

The  auto  industry  has  better  resources  to 
determine  whether  a  new  compact  car  wUl 
sell  than  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
when  deciding  on  a  declaration  of  war. 

If  the  auto  industry  wants  to  find  a  new 
color  scheme  to  capture  the  youth  market, 
it  has  unlimited  resources  to  call  upon.  Cor- 
porate executives  commission  expensive 
marketing  surveys.  The  top  brass  fly  to  a 
secluded  resort  on  the  company's  fleet  of 
planes  for  a  week  of  high  level  meetings 
until  the  proper  decision  Is  made.  The  entire 
extravaganza  is  at  Industry  expense,  which 
is,  of  course,  passed  on  to  consumers. 

When  General  Motors  makes  the  wrong 
decision,  only  money  is  lost.  But  if  the  Con- 
gress falls,  it  can  cost  millions  of  lives. 

A  congressman  Is  confronting  issues  that 
affect  the  well-being  of  the  entiie  nation, 
yet  In  his  effort  to  arrive  at  the  proper  de- 
cision, his  resources  are  limited. 

Recent  news  accounts  about  the  members' 
allowance  system  have  been  misleading  at 
best.  The  average  reader  Is  led  to  believe 
that  a  member  of  Congress  has  a  vast  wealth 
of  material  assets.  Yet,  there  are  members 
of  Congress  who  are  forced  to  pay  communi- 
cation, travel  and  office  expenses  from  their 
own  pockets  because  the  allowance  system 
is  inadequate  for  their  needs. 

News  accounts  have  portrayed  the  allow- 
ance system  as  being  personally  beneflcial 
to  Individual  members  of  Congress,  yet  there 
are  congressmen  who  cannot  do  as  complete 
a  job  of  serving  the  public  as  they  would 
like  becausi^   they  lack   financial   resources. 

The  president  of  a  major  cosmetics  firm 
earned  enough  In  salary  last  year  to  pay  the 
basic  allowance  for  five  congressmen. 

The  entire  House  of  Representatives  runs 
on  an  annual  budget  that  Is  just  slightly 
more  than  the  $233  million  Proctor  and 
Gamble  spent  on  radio,  television,  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  during  1973. 

While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  information 
bandied  about  lately  concerning  the  expense 
of  running  Congress,  the  fact  Is  that  It  costs 


a  mere  $1.25  per  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  country  to  operate  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  year. 

Taken  in  proper  perspective,  the  price  tag 
is  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
entire  federal  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress  have  grown.  Tlie  workload  has 
increased  markedly  over  the  past  few  years. 
In  addition  to  overseeing  an  enormous  federal 
bureaucracy,  a  mcm'ocr  of  Congress  is  often 
the  only  person  that  half  a  million  constitu- 
ents ba;k  homo  can  turn  to  for  help. 

In  its  battle  to  m.iUe  the  executive  branch 
of  gover  ment  more  responsive,  tl-e  Con- 
gress remains  at  a  disadvantage.  A  bureau- 
crat in  any  federal  agency  can  call  every  city 
in  the  nation  without  cost.  A  member  of  Con- 
gress has  limited  telephone  time. 

The  executive  bran.li  of  government  op- 
erates more  than  0,000  computers,  while  the 
House  of  Kcpresentatives  owns  Just  three. 

President  Ford  requested  a  staff  budget 
increase  of  $2.2  mlllioii  for  the  coming  fi.scal 
year,  while  a  congressman  can  receive  an 
additional  $22,500  for  his  employees. 

On  an  average  day  recently,  no  fewer  than 
70  congressional  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees scheduled  meetings  on  i&.-;ues  ranging 
from  oversight  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  budget  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  Arab  pressure  on  American 
businessmen. 

The  legislative  calendar  for  a  typical  week 
will  range  from  the  complicated  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  to  intricate  and  often 
confusing  tax  proposals. 

At  the  same  time,  a  member  of  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  travel  back  home  and  meet 
with  local  groups,  advise  cities  on  how  to 
obtain  federal  grants,  or  assist  an  elderly 
constituent  In  retrieving  a  lost  Social  Se- 
curity check. 

It  is  vital  that  members  of  Congress  have 
the  tools  to  be  effective  legislators  and  rep- 
resentatives. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  how 
a  member  of  Congress  can  go  about  serving 
iiis  constituency. 

The  first  holds  that  a  congressman  bear 
the  full  cost  of  representing  his  district  him- 
self. That  is,  he  must  be  wealthy  enough  to 
pay  for  his  office  eqviipment,  stationery,  tele- 
phone service,  trips  between  the  district  and 
Washington,  staff  and  communications  with 
constituents.  Or,  if  he  Is  not  of  the  wealthy 
class  and  aspires  to  be  in  Congress,  he  must 
solicit  private  contributions  to  pay  for  these 
expenses. 

The  trouble  with  requiring  a  member  of 
Congress  to  pay  personally,  however.  Is  that 
it  would  surely  pave  the  way  for  an  exclusive 
club  of  rich  representatives,  or  worse,  open 
the  door  for  rampant  corruption. 

The  second  school  of  thought,  to  which  I 
subscribe,  holds  that  the  people  ought  to 
bear  the  cost  of  representative  government. 


NOT  ONE  DIME  FOR  HANOI 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
indications  that  serious  attention  might 
be  paid  to  providing  reconstruction  as- 
sistance from  this  country  to  North  Viet- 
nam. A  view  which  I  think  is  prevalent 
among  the  people  in  South  Dakota  Is 
contained  in  an  editorial  from  the  Sioux 


Falls  Argus-Leader.  I  am  pleased  to  briny 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows : 

Not  One  Dime  in  Aid  to  Hanoi 

Once  again  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
lin!:ed  their  cooperation  in  looking  for  Amer- 
icans listed  as  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam 
to  aid  for  reron-lruction. 

Premier  Fham  Van  Dong  wrote  a  letter 
to  21  U.S.  congressmen  and  said  the  matter 
of  American  missing  perrons  .=-hould  be  re- 
solved as  soon  as  possible.  The  letter  was 
read  in  a  broadcast  of  Radio  Hanoi  monitored 
in  Bangkok. 

Pliam  said  in  the  letter  that  there  must 
be  a  total  end  to  what  he  .^.aid  wau  Amcrlc-an 
'interference  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam"  and  the  contribution  to 
the  po.";t\var  reconstruction.  Pham  said  such 
action  by  the  United  States  would  open 
the  door  for  ree^-tablishment  of  normal  re- 
lations between  North  Vietnam  and  the  U.S. 

If  the  congressmen  ever  get  their  letters, 
they  should  ttwn  them  over  to  the  State 
Department. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  North  Vietna- 
mese have  again  put  the  families  of  Ameri- 
cans missing  In  action  through  the  emo- 
tional trauma  of  hope  that  they  will  be 
provided  inform:ition  about  their  loved  ones. 
This  is  blackmail.  The  United  States  should 
not  rush  to  recognise  the  North  Vietnamese. 

As  for  reconstruction  aid,  not  one  dime! 
The  North  Vietnamese  won  the  vvar.  Let 
them  do  the  reconstruction. 


HUMANE  METHODS  OF  SLAUGH- 
TER ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day that  clarifies  and  strengthens  the 
Humane  Slaughter  Act  of  1958  by  impos- 
ing penalties  on  domestic  livestock 
slaughterers  that  use  inhumane  slaugh- 
ter and  preslaughter  tactics  and  by 
amending  the  Federal  Meat  In.spection 
Act  to  include  humane  slaughter  as  a 
prerequisite  for  importing  foreign  meat. 

The  Humane  Slaughter  Act  of  1958  en- 
couraged most  of  our  domestic  slaughter- 
houses to  switch  over  to  the  designated 
humane  methods  of  handling  and  killing 
animals,  the  cost  of  which  is  nominal, 
but  there  are  still  a  few  federally  in- 
spected plants  that  slaughter  livestock 
with  inhumane  methods.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, nor  expensive,  for  a  slaughtering 
house  to  change  its  methods  to  the  ones 
designated  by  the  SccretaiT  of  Agricul- 
ture as  humane.  It  entails  the  use  of 
either  a  simple,  electrical  stunning  in- 
stiniment,  carbon  dioxide,  or  gimshot, 
and  proper  care  in  handling  the  animals 
so  they  remain  as  calm  as  possible. 

My  purpose  in  imposing  a  fine  of  $1,000 
for  those  violating  the  Humane  Slaughter 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  bill,  is  to  encour- 
age the  remaining  federally  inspected 
slaughterhouses  that  do  not  use  humane 
methods  to  do  so  within  90  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  This  will  not  penalize 
any  slaughterhouse  involved  in  Intra- 
state commeice. 
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In  the  area  of  foreign  meat  imports, 
there  has  been  little  incentive  offered  by 
our  Government  to  prompt  foreign 
slaughterhouses  to  conduct  this  simple 
change  to  humane  methods  of  handling 
and  slaughtering  livestock.  My  legislation 
v/ould  provide  that  U.S.  overseas  meat 
inspectors  must  include  humane  slaugh- 
ter and  preslaughter  methods  as  a  re- 
quirement for  certification.  If  a  plant 
does  not  use  such  humane  techniques, 
their  meat  will  not  be  certified,  and  if  it  is 
sent  to  the  United  States  it  will  be 
stopped  at  Customs  inspection  and  re- 
turned to  the  countiT.  The  meat  inspec- 
tion service  has  indicated  that  this  pro- 
cedure would  be  simple  to  comply  with. 
The  number  of  meatpacking  plants  this 
would  affect  is  small. 

At  the  present  time,  all  foreign  meat- 
packing plants  that  conduct  business 
with  us  are  equipped  with  the  necessary 
humane  sturming  equipment,  except  in 
the  case  of  sheep  in  some  plants  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  All  commercial 
plants  in  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, as  well  as  in  northern  Europe  gen- 
erally, already  use  humane  slaughter 
methods.  This  bill  would  affect  those 
plants  that  slaughter  sheep  with  inhu- 
mane methods,  and  would  insure  hu- 
mane handling  of  livestock  during  the 
slaughtering  process. 

Many  people  across  the  country  are 
distressed  over  the  use  of  inhumane 
slaughter  practices  in  a  few  plants  here 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  foreign 
plants  I  have  referred  to  above.  They  are 
justifiably  distressed  over  the  terror  and 
pain  that  these  animals  experience  and  I 
feel  that  we  should  end  these  inhumane 
practices  entirely. 

I  carmot  take  complete  credit  for  this 
bill.  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Thomsen.  president 
of  the  National  Association  for  Humane 
Legislation  and  president  of  Humane  In- 
formation Services,  made  me  realize  the 
need  for  such  a  bill  and  gave  me  the  en- 
couragement and  information  I  required. 
Dr.  Thomsen  has  witnessed  the  horror 
of  inhumane  slaughter  methods  and  con- 
sequently has  dedicated  his  time  to  elim- 
inating such  procedures.  His  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  of  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral, is  sizable  for  he  spent  many  years  in 
the  USDA  as  head  of  the  Division  of  Mar- 
keting and  Transportation  Research,  as 
associate  head  of  the  Division  of  Statis- 
tical Research,  and  as  Director  of  the 
Marketing  Research  Branch.  After  such 
a  life  of  service  to  the  furtherance  of 
agricultural  eflQciency  and  dedication  to 
principles  of  humanity,  I  feel  it  Is  time 
for  this  Congress  to  reward  his  efforts 
by  passing  the  "Humane  Methods  of 
Slaughter  Act  of  1975." 
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has  been  preserved  in  song  and  legend. 
As  we  approach  our  Bicentennial  year 
and  Americans  everywhere  are  rekin- 
dling their  pride  in  our  Nation's  great 
heritage,  the  observance  of  this  anniver- 
sary is  a  stirring  reminder  of  the  sacri- 
fices, courage,  and  indomitable  spirit 
that  settled  America. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  my  home- 
town. Council  Grove,  Kans.,  was  the  site 
of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  August  10, 
1825,  between  our  Government  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Na- 
tions. This  pact  opened  the  West  to  set- 
tlement, r.nd  made  Council  Grove  an 
important  stopover  as  the  pioneers  made 
their  way  toward  the  setting  Sun,  new 
horizons,  and  new  lives.  They  came,  saw, 
and  stayed,  and  the  West  became  a  part 
of  a  growing  nation.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  their  accomplishments.  It 
is  also  important  that  we  remember  that 
independent,  self-sufficient  spirit  that 
motivated  them  and  carried  them 
through  the  hardships  and  challenges  of 
pioneering  a  new  land. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  friends  and  neighbors  in  Council 
Grove  in  commemorating  a  significant 
event  in  our  country's  history — the  sign- 
ing 150  years  ago  of  a  treaty  that  began 
the  glorious  saga  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 


COUNCIL  GROVE,  KANS.,  CELE- 
BRATES SIGNING  OF  TREATY  IN 
1825  THAT  OPENED  SANTA  FE 
TRAIL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  West  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 


OIL  PRICES  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  issues  ever 
presented  for  congressional  considera- 
tion posed  more  complex  questions  than 
the  present  energy  dilemma.  Consequent- 
ly, it  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  been 
no  consensus  reached  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  as  to  the 
best  approach  to  this  problem.  The  re- 
sult is  an  impasse  between  the  Congress 
and  President  Ford  which  this  country 
can  ill  afford. 

Obviously,  a  compromise  must  be 
reached  or  the  results  will  be  catastroph- 
ic for  the  American  people.  This  neces- 
sity for  compromise  is  cogently  explained 
in  today's  Washington  Post  editorial 
page,  which  I  have  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
The  Oil  Price  Impasse 
The  President  and  Congress  are  riding  off 
in  opposite  directions  in  a  wild  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  high  price  of  oil,  and  to  the 
threat  of  far  higher  prices  In  the  fall.  It  is  a 
recklessly  irresponsible  way  for  grownups 
to  govern — although  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
more  than  half  of  the  blame  for  the  extraor- 
dinary divergency  in  the  U.S.  government's 
current  approach  to  the  oil  crisis  belongs 
with  Congress.  The  situation  Is  roughly  as 
follows:  The  existing  law  granting  authority 
for  a  $5.25  a  barrel  celling  on  that  part  of 
our  oil  which  is  subject  to  controls  is  due  to 
expire  Aug.  31.  Congress  itself  Is  due  to  ex- 
pire for  a  month-long  summer  recess  on 
Aug.  1,  which  means  that  It  has  less  than 
two  weeks  to  do  something  about  extending 


oil  price  control  authority  bevond  the  ex- 
piration date.  Congress'  preference,  obvious- 
ly. Js  not  only  to  extend  the  controls,  but  to 
toughen  them  considerably,  with  an  eye  to 
rolling  back  prices.  Legislation  to  do  lust 
that  was  s;nt  to  the  White  House  last  wee;- 
On  Saturday  the  President  announced  he 
v.ill  veto  this  bill.  His  preference  is  to  phase 
out  controls,  allowing  gradual,  step-bv-st°D 
i:--cicases  in  the  ceilinss  over  a  period' of  30 
months.  But  his  proposal  for  doing  this 
which  went  to  Congress  en  Thursday.  Is 
subject  to  a  congressional  "veto"  by  anv- 
jority  vcte  of  either  chamber  within  fiCe 
wcrkirg  days.  This  is  also  considered  a  cer- 
tair.ty.  What  appears  to  be  in  the  offinsi  in 
other  words,  is  au  Impasse. 

/  nd  yet  it  does  not  ssem  possible  that  the 
President  and  the  legislative  leaders  can  pf- 
ford  to  leave  it  ct  that,  because  the  con- 
.scquences  would  be  unacceptable  to  both 
parties  to  this  di-sputo-and  to  both  political 
parties.  The  conssruonces,  if  price  controls 
arc  smiply  allowed  to  expire,  could  be  a  stfg- 
g:ring  increa.se  in  oil  prices  during  the  ne- 
nod  from  Sept.  1  to  Christmas,  and  a  stuii- 
nlng  blow  to  prospects  for  economic  recov- 
ery just  as  these  prospects  are  beginning  to 
brighten.  As  things  no.y  stand,  about  t°wo- 
fifths  of  our  oil  is  under  price  controls  An- 
other fifth,  derived  from  domestic  produc- 
tion,  is  not  under  controls  and  tends  to 
m.itch  the  rising  price  cf  Imported  oil.  which 
makes  up  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  our 
supplies  and  now  costs  something  in  exce.ss 
of  $13  a  barrel  (with  the  Presidents  $2  barrel 
t.-rirr  mcluded).  This  works  out  to  an  aver- 
age price  of  $9.75  a  barrel  for  all  the  oil  this 
country  consumes. 

But  the  average  price  .per  barrel  is  not 
likely  to  stay  at  that  level  for  the  reason 
that  the  oil  producers  cannot  be  counted 
on  not  to  raise  prices  still  further.  A  decision 
by  OPEC  to  Increase  its  prices  by  another 
$2  a  barrel  would  not  be  surprising.  If  such 
an  increa.se  were  accompanied  bv  a  lifting 
of  controls,  all  domestic  prices  would  swiftly 
rise  toward  an  imported  oil  price  level  which 
would  have  reached  $15  a  barrel.  In  short 
there  would  be  something  close  to  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  the  average  price  of  oil  in 
thi^  country  this  fall  and  winter,  and  the 
crippling  impact  of  this  on  industrial  con- 
sumers alone— leaving  aside  the  impact  on 
ga.soline  prices— would  inevitably  slow  pro- 
duction, seriously  aggravate  unemployment 
and  fuel  Inflation. 

Plainly,  the  situation  cries  out  for  compro- 
mise. Just  as  plainly,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
exactly  how  a  compromi.se  can  be  struck 
between  two  parties  so  diametrically  op- 
posed In  their  approach,  with  one  wishing 
to  tighten  oil  price  controls  and  one  wish- 
ing to  loosen  them.  In  our  view,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  best  of  this  particular  argu- 
ment. While  seeking  to  soften  the  impact 
of  further  Increases  in  the  price  of  oil.  he 
would  adhere  to  some  discipline  in  con- 
sumption of  oil  in  furtherance  of  a  sensible 
long-range  effort  to  free  this  country  from 
a  dangerous  over-dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
pliers. By  contrast,  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress are  offering  a  permissive  quick  fix  in 
the  form  of  temporary  relief  from  higher 
prices  for  oil  products  at  the  cost  of  heighten- 
ing consumption  and  thus  increasing  Amer- 
ican reliance  on  the  whim  of  foreign  oil 
producers. 

The  Etemocrats  do  not  have  to  accept  the 
President's  formula.  But  they  should  seek 
a  compromise  on  this  question  within  the 
framework  of  his  general  approach.  The 
President,  for  his  part.  Is  going  to  have  to 
take  into  account  congressional  concern  over 
the  assorted  economic  lll-affects  of  even 
modest,  gradual  increases  in  domestic  oil 
prices  as  a  result  of  easing  off  the  controls. 
In  short,  the  best  way  to  find  room  for  com- 
promise is  to  widen  the  area  of  the  negoti- 
ation   beyond   the    narrow    question    of    oil 
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prices.  When  the  Issue  Is  seen  In  broader 
economic  terms  It  becomes  possible  to  visual- 
ize a  trade-off  that  would  permit  the 
President  to  slack  off  oil  price  controls  but 
require  him  to  come  forward  with  positive 
measures,  centering  on  tax  relief  of  one 
form  or  another,  in  order  to  cushion  the  eco- 
nomic shock  of  more  expensive  oil.  There 
is  probably  no  perfect  formula  that  will 
entirely  satisfy  either  side.  Without  some 
urgent  and  constructive  efforts  to  find  some 
accommodation,  however.  Inexorable  events 
will  make  the  decision  for  both  Congress 
and  the  President  and  the  predictable  con- 
sequences of  that  could  be  calamitous  for 
both. 


A  TIME   TO  DEMAND  TRUTH 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  reasons  why  our  intelligence 
agencies  have  gotten  so  out  of  control  is 
that  Congress  has  shown  a  remarkable 
willingness  to  put  up  with  administra- 
tion lying,  even  when  spokesmen  have 
testified  under  oath  and  in  secret  session. 
Anthony  Lewis  put  his  finger  on  the 
problem  last  week  in  two  very  fine  articles 
in  the  New  York  Times.  With  intentions 
of  pursuing  this  matter  in  the  days 
ahead,  I  commend  Mr.  Lewis'  timely  ob- 
servations to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  articles  follow: 

Lying  in  State:  I 
(By    Anthony  Lewis) 

In  1972  Cambridge  Survey  Research,  public 
oplnon  analysts,  asked  people  whether  they 
agreed  with  this  statement:  "Over  the  last 
few  years  this  country's  leaders  have  con- 
sistently lied  to  the  American  people. '■  Of 
those  asked,  38  per  cent  agreed.  A  similar 
poll  was  taken  in  1974,  and  55  per  cent  agreed 
with  the  statement.  This  spring,  68  per  cent 
agreed. 

Those  figures  Illuminate  the  obvious:  To  a 
dangerous  degree,  Americans  have  lost  con- 
fidence In  the  word  of  their  government.  Such 
distrust  may  be  endemic  in  other  countries, 
but  it  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  corrupting  one.  More- 
over, It  persists  after  the  replacement  of  a 
President  who  made  lying  a  way  of  life  by 
one  thought  of  as  candid. 

It  Is  not  bard  to  find  reasons  for  the  public 
feeling.  One  Is  that  high  officials  who  are 
caught  out  In  crude  deceptions  so  seldom 
pay  any  penalty.  On  the  contrary,  they  re- 
main in  office  and  continue  to  be  treated  by 
much  of  official  Washington  as  if  they  de- 
served respect. 

An  outstanding  example  of  survival  by  de- 
ceivers is  that  of  Richard  Helms,  the  former 
director  of  Central  Intelligence,  now  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Iran.  Reading  back 
over  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Helms  has  said 
over  the  years  arouses  a  feeling  of  awe  for 
such  mastery  of  the  misleading. 

On  Feb.  7, 1973,  Mr.  Helms  appeared  before 
a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  a  hearing  on  his  nom- 
ination as  Ambassador.  The  transcript,  sub- 
sequently published,  includee  the  following 
exchanges  with  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
of  Missouri. 

Symington:  "Did  you  try  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chile?" 

Helms:  No  sir." 
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Symington:  "Did  you  have  any  money 
passed  to  the  opponents  of  AUeude?" 

Helms:  "No  sir." 

Since  the  testimony.  It  has  become  known 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  authorized 
the  C.I.A.  to  spend  more  than  $5  million  on 
covert  activities  In  Chile  between  Allende's 
election  as  president  In  1970  and  his  fall  In 
1973.  The  cash  went  to  antl-Allende  clvlo 
groups,  newspapers,  radio  stations  and  others, 
with  the  aim  of  making  It  Impossible  for 
Alleude  to  govern. 

Mr.  Helms  has  explained  that  he  took 
Senator  Symington's  second  question  to 
refer  to  Allende's  two  actual  "opponents"  in 
the  1970  election— and  the  C.I.A.  gave  them 
no  money.  That  Is  a  strained  argument,  to 
put  it  mUdiy,  since  the  first  question  was 
so  clearly  about  the  post-election  period. 
And  In  any  event,  the  C.I.A.  did  give  $500,- 
000  to  opposition  party  personnel  during  the 
1970  election. 

In  the  confirmation  hearings.  Senator 
Clllford  Case  of  New  Jersey  mentioned  the 
known  use  of  Army  Intelligence  to  report  on 
the  anti-war  movement.  This  exchange 
followed : 

Case:  "Do  you  know  anything  about  any 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  C.I.A.  in  that  con- 
nection? Was  it  asked  to  be  Involved?" 

Helms:  "I  don't  recall  whether  we  were 
asked,  but  we  were  not  Involved  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  was  a  clear  violation  of 
what  our  charter  was." 

The  Rockefeller  Commission  has  Just  re- 
ported that  the  C.I.A.  under  Mr.  Helms  set 
up  a  Special  Operations  Group  to  "collect 
information  on  dissident  Americans."  It  ran 
Operation  Chaos,  infiltrating  the  anti-war 
movement  and  collecting  on  a  computerized 
index  "the  names  of  more  than  300,000  per- 
sons and  organizations."  Even  by  recent 
standards  of  official  untruth,  Mr.  Helms's 
"not  mvolved"  must  set  a  record. 

In  the  confirmation  hearings  Mr.  Helms 
was  also  asked  about  any  CJ.A.  connection 
with  E.  Howard  Hunt  and  G.  Gordon  Llddy, 
the  convicted  Watergate  burglars.  He  said 
tiiere  had  been  no  connection  since  Hunt 
retired  from  the  agency  in  1970.  Later  it  was 
learned  that  the  C.I.A.  had  supplied  Hunt 
and  Liidy  with  equipment  for  their  bur- 
glary of  Daniel  EUsberg's  psychiatrist  In 
1971.  Mr.  Helms  explained  that  he  thought 
the  questions  had  related  only  to  the  Water- 
gate break-in. 

No  one  has  called  Mr.  Helms  effectively  to 
account  for  his  testimony.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  immediate 
victim  of  his  deception,  recalled  him  but 
asked  unfocused  and  deferential  questions. 
The  Rockefeller  Commission,  comprehensive 
an  its  report  was,  said  nothing  about  the  lies 
that  had  allowed  all  those  illegalities  it 
found  to  flourish. 

As  for  President  Ford,  at  whose  pleasure 
ambassadors  serve,  he  has  not  been  heard  to 
murmur  a  critical  word  about  Mr.  Helms. 
The  Government's  faUure  to  bring  a  partic- 
ular perjury  case  may  always  be  explained 
by  technical  or  evidentiary  problems.  But 
anyone  who  wonders  why  Americans  have 
grown  cynical  about  those  who  govern  them 
might  think  about  this  question:  Why  does 
Richard  Helms  still  hold  the  rank  of 
ambassador? 

Lying  in  State:  II 

Ron  Nessen,  the  President's  press  secre- 
tary, complained  recently  that  the  White 
House  press  was  not  treating  his  word  with 
due  respect.  Some  reporters  had  even  ac- 
cused him  of  lying.  President  Ford  had  been 
In  office  for  ten  months,  he  said,  and  it  was 
time  for  an  end  to  "this  blind,  mindless,  irra- 
tional cynicism  and  distrust." 

If  Mr.  Nessen  sincerely  wants,  as  they  say, 
to  know  the  reasons  for  cynicism  and  mis- 
trust of  what  he  says,  he  might  consider  a 
single  episode.  That  was  the  disclosure  last 
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April  that  President  Nixon  had  made  secret 
commitments  in  writing  to  Saigon  at  the 
time  the  Vietnam  peace  agreement  was 
signed  In  1973. 

A  one-time  assistant  to  President  Thleu 
of  South  Vietnam  disclosed  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  Nixon  to  Thleu.  In  one,  dated  Jan. 
5,  1973,  Mr.  Nixon  wrote:  "You  have  my  as- 
surance .  .  .  that  we  win  respond  with  full 
force  should  the  settlement  be  violated  by 
North  Vietnam." 

Now  what  did  Mr.  Nixon  have  to  say  about 
thit  startling  disclosure  of  a  secret  commit- 
ment to  military  intervention?  Ho  said  It  was 
oli  stuff:  It  dia  not  go  beyond  what  had 
been  said  publicly  at  the  time.  Was  it  really 
possible  that  we  had  forgotten  such  a  thing? 
Ko,  it  w!\3  not.  v;hen  checked,  the  1973  pub- 
lic statements  turned  out  to  have  been  vague 
generalities  of  support  for  our  noble  ally. 

Anyone  who  dealt  as  Mr.  Nessen  did  with 
that  episode  htis  forfeited  the  right  to  have 
his  word  taken  seriously.  To  tell  us  that 
v.hen  direct  American  involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  war  en  jed  in  1973  we  all  knew  of  a 
solemn  pledge  to  re-enter  It,  Uxsultcd  the 
public  Intelligence.  One  must  be  a  fool  or  a 
l:nave  to  say  such  things.  Or  a  hireling,  carry- 
ing out  orders  from  above. 

The  last  is  really  the  point  nbout  Ron 
Nescen.  He  did  not  Invent  that  particular 
feeble  evasion  of  the  truth.  President  Ford 
said  about  the  same  thing  when  he  was 
asked  about  the  secret  Nixon  commitment. 
And  the  original  falsifier  In  this  case,  as  In 
so  many  others  over  the  last  six  years,  was 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 

In  March,  1974,  Mr.  Kissinger  was  a-sked 
by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  to  state  Ameri- 
can commitments  to  South  Vietnam.  He  re- 
plied by  letter  of  March  25:  "The  U.S.  has 
no  bilateral  written  commitment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam."  When 
he  wrote  that,  he  of  course  knew  all  about 
the  Nixon  promls;  to  Thleu;  Mr.  KLsslnger 
had  probably  drafted  it. 

The  example  of  the  Nixon  letter  makes 
clear  that  official  concealment  and  deception 
do  damage  to  more  than  moral  sensibilities 
or  an  abstract  concern  for  truth.  They  pro- 
foundly Injure  the  premises  of  democra'-y. 
The  Constitution  made  Congress  an  equal 
partner  In  the  Federal  Government,  but  how 
can  it  be  effective  If  the  basic  facts  of  policy 
are  withheld  from  It  or  covered  over  with 
lies?  And  our  system  assumes  not  only  an 
effective  legislature  but  an  Informed  public. 

Official  falsehood  has  become  so  serious  a 
problem,  so  corrupting  of  our  '•onstitutional 
process,  that  there  are  now  numerous  pro- 
posals for  corrective  legislation.  An  interest- 
ing one  is  set  out  in  a  recent  paper  by  Peter 
D.  W.  Heberllng,  a  law  student  at  Columbia 
University  and  researcher  at  the  Center  for 
Policy  Research  In  New  York,  and  Amltal 
Etzionl,  professor  of  sociology  at  Columbia 
and  director  of  the  Center. 

This  proposal  Is  for  a  statute  making  It  a 
felony  for  any  employe  of  the  executive 
branch  to  make  "a  materially  false  state- 
ment" to  Congress  or  o.ie  of  Its  committees. 
Tlie  law  would  also  apply  to  an  employe  who 
orders  another  to  falsify.  And  the  plea  that 
one  was  told  by  a  superior  to  testify  falsely 
would  not  be  a  defense. 

The  Heberling-Etzlonl  draft,  like  others, 
would  give  a  permanent  Special  Prosecutor 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  law.  He 
would  be  chosen  by  Congress. 

Clarifying  the  difficult  existing  statutes  oh 
perjury  and  false  statements  in  a  law  focused 
squarely  on  Government  officials  Is  an  Idea 
worth  exploring.  The  principle  that  obeying 
superior  orders  Is  no  excuse  for  official  crimes 
WM  followed  In  the  Watergate  trials  but 
could  usefully  be  re-emphaslzed  In  a  statute. 
Congress  may  need  a  new  mechanism  to  help 
enforce  its  right  to  truthful  information, 
whether  or  not  It  la  a  Special  Prosecutor. 
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■me  crlmliul  Imt.  -when  It  la  eniorced.  Is 
•  power  eogliie  for  onlclng  respectable  peo- 
ple comply  wltto  »  mtdetf'a  atandarda.  If  just 
one  high-ranking  official  of  the  many  who 
liave  lied  to  Contresa  In  recent  years  was 
prosecuted  and  convicted,  atutudes  la  the 
executive  branch  would  be  very  dllleriiit. 

But  we  need  not  wait  for  reform  of  the 
law  to  begin  rebuilding  public  faith  in  the 
word  of  Oovernnaent.  A  Congressional  com- 
mittee that  expressed  Its  outrage  at  a  de- 
ceptive witness  and  forced  his  resignation 
woxild  do  wonders.  And  of  courss  we  might 
also  have  a  President  who  detested  official 
untruth  and  made  his  outrage  felt. 


EXTENSIO^fS  OF  REMARKS 

jJIOiY  2B.  1«74:  ANOTHER  DAY  OF 
INFAMY 
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EDWIN  RAY  WIT.T,TA?.IS  RETm-ES 
FROM  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSfNO 

ay  CAuroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPEESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagnes  the  dedicated  effort  and  step- 
by-step  achievement  of  a  constituent  in 
my  congressional  district  in  California  in 
the  field  of  social  security  administration. 
Mr.  Edwin  R.  Williams  is  retiring  from 
a  continuous  career  in  the  SSA,  begin- 
ning after  his  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  1944, 
and  service  in  the  active  reserve  as  War- 
rant Officer,  Junior  Grade,  in  the  Army 
from  January  1944  to  December  1945.  His 
first  appointment  in  the  SSA  was  as  a 
clerk  in  the  San  Francisco  office— the 
city  of  his  birth — ^in  Januar>'  194i.  in 
1948  he  was  promoted  to  Field  Assistant 
in  the  Oakland  office  and  from  that  time 
on  ladder  promotions  took  him  to  the 
cities  of  Stockton  and  San  Dieso.  finally 
concluding  in  a  transfer  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara where  he  has  since  resided  and 
worked. 

In  the  administration  of  my  congres- 
sional office  in  Santa  Barbara  County, 
many  constituents  present  problems 
which  relate  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and,  naturally,  much  con- 
tact is  necessary  with  the  local  office 
where  Mr.  Williams  served  as  assistant 
district  manager.  His  knowledge  of  the 
various  facets  of  his  office  was  vast.  Since 
his  transfer  to  Santa  Barbara,  many  ad- 
ditional services  have  been  added  to  SSA 
through  legislation  and  he  is  aware  of  the 
facts  and  quick  to  act  on  any  problem 
presented  to  him  by  my  office.  My  staff 
and  I  have  many  reasons  to  be  indebted 
to  him  for  his  cooperativeness  and  facil- 
ity In  finalizing  pending  matters  in  his 
field,  and  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion. 

His  plans  for  the  future  will  include 
travel  which  he  and  Mrs.  Williams  have 
enjoyed  world^^lde.  Locally,  he  plans  to 
keep  busy  in  the  community,  possibly 
with  activities  such  as  Red  Cross  coun- 
seling and  other  civic  Interests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Williams  deserves 
commendation  by  this  House  for  his  fine 
work  in  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment devoted  to  service  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  y    y:  ^ 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OW  MEW  JISSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 
I  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
uiulri-tanding  that  this  week,  a  vote 
win  be  taken  on  whether  to  restore  UJ3 
Biiiitai-y  aid  to  Turkey.  I  hope  the  bili 
i3  d3ieated,  for  such  restoration  would 
give  th2  world  tlw  imprcs:;icn  that 
Arnsrica  wants  to  reward  aggression. 

B?.sed  on  press  reports,  tho  Ford  ad- 
ministration is  supporting  tlie  compro- 
mise bill  rasscd  by  tho  House  Commit- 
tee on  Inttrnationrl  Relations— a  coni- 
promioi  I  believe  is  ridiculous  and  in- 
sulUng.  As  one  v. ho  sevei-al  months  ago 
cosponsui-cd  a  House  resolution  that  cut 
OiT  military  aid  to  Turkey  after  its  troops 
ntthlessly  invaded  Cyprus,  I  believe  that 
the  so-called  compromise  is  pathetic. 

Escauac  of  that  outrageous  and  un- 
civilized invaiion,  the  present  armed 
forces  of  Turkey  control  about  40  per- 
cent of  Cyprus,  even  though  the  Turkish 
population  on  the  island  is  only  an  esti- 
mated 18  percent.  In  addition  5,000 
Greek  CVpriots  were  killed,  15,000  were 
wounded,  and  200,000  per.-ons  are  home- 
less. I  am  greatly  concerned  about  tlie 
refugee  problem  and  the  apparent  lack 
of  interest  Turkey  has  in  resolving  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  Turkey's  invasion  of 
July  20, 1974.  violated  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  specifies  that  military 
equipment  supplied  by  the  United  States 
could  be  used  only  for  seK-defense  or  for 
internal  security— but  not  for  aggre=sion 
Turkey  deliberately  violated  this  law— 
and  violated  it  with  impunity.  How 
incredible. 

Turkey  has  also  broken  Its  word  to 
Washington  that  poppies  would  not  be 
produced  there  for  2  years,  despite  the 
United  States-Turkish  agreement  that 
poppies  would  not  be  grown.  The  United 
States  has  paid  Turkey  $35.7  million  not 
to  grow  popples  in  order  to  try  and 
reduce  the  supply  of  heroin,  which  kills 
hundreds  of  young  Americans  every 
year. 

It  is  obvious  that  Turkey  is  using  black- 
mail tactics  to  try  and  pressure  the 
United  States  into  accepting  the  "com- 
promise" measure— that  if  Congress  does 
not  accept  it,  the  Turks  will  close  NATXD 
bases  in  Turkey.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
America  yield  to  this  naked  blackmail,  so 
I  strongly  hope  that  the  restoration  bill 
is  defeated.  What  I  would  like  to  see  Is 
military  aid  to  Turkey  cut  off  by  the 
United  States— untU  Turkish  troops  leave 
Cyprus  and  the  200,000  refugees  are  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  justice  at  stake 
in  the  coming  restoration  vote.  So  is  the 
honor  of  the  United  States.  July  20, 1975, 
marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the' Inva- 
sion of  Cyprus  by  Turkish  armed  forces 
and  will  be  remembered  as  another  "day 
of  Infamy."  It  Is  a  sad  and  bitter  memory 
not  tmly  for  the  people  of  Cyprus,  but  for 
all  people  who  cherish  freedom,  peace 
and  reason. 


Lord  Byron  was  one  of  the  worlds 
greatest  poets— and  he  loved  Greece  be- 
cause it  was  devoted  to  freedom.  In  one  of 
his  finest  works,  he  wrote : 

••The  mcmntainfi  look  on  Marathon— 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  di-eam  and  horje  that 
Cyprus  "might  still  b3  freo,"  but  it  will 
never  regain  it-,  lost  freedom  unless  tli- 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  takes  ac- 
tion this  week  that  will  rrovc  that  Ame-- 
ica  ii  i-eally  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
horn 3  of  the  brave."  It  is  easy  to  talk 
about  freedom  an'i  courage,  but  it  is  hard 
to  pr.-cticc  it.  I  hope  with  r.ll  my  heart 
tiiat  our  deeds  wi'l  mateh  our  v.ord=i,  for 
tai  world  will  be  watching  us  carefully 
One  of  the  most  intercstins  and  en- 
lightening weekly  new.spaper3  I  read— 
t.ie  HeHenic  Times  of  New  Yoik  City— 
recently  published  a  rnovins  editorial  on 
tlic  Cyprus  tragedy.  I  hereby  insert  it.  be- 
cause It  covei-ed  the  Cypi-us  problem  with 
clarity  and  with  cloqusuee. 
The  article  follows : 
JutT  20. 1974:  Another  Dat  of  Infamt 
Cyprus  13  an  American  problem.  It  Is  not 
etmply  a  Greek-Turkish  dispute  over  Cypnie 
Key  Is3ues  involved  are : 
( 1 )  The  Bulo  of  Law.  Turkey  massively  vio- 
lated orr  laws— the  Foreign   Military  "sales 
and  A-jsistance  Acts— and  agreements  under 
thoce  laws,  including  a  spcMfic:  a-rcoment  not 
to  use  U.S.  military  arms  on  Cyprus,  by  its 
brutal  aggression  on  July  29.   1B74,  against 
Cyprus,   a   sm.ill   defenreleis   island   nation 
KK-o.ngcr  and  the  Executive  Branch,  In  a 
rhocking  example  of  nu  "international  Water- 
gate" also  violated  these  laws  and  asrccments 
by  refusing  to  "immediately"  stop  military 
sales  and  aid  to  Turkey  as  required  by  these 
laws  and  agreements. 

The  Administration's  fnll'jre  to  enforce  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  and  Assistance  Acts 
and  our  bilateral  agreements  with  Turkey 
under  those  laws  shows  contempt  for  the  rule 
of  law  and  shows: 

that  the  United  States  does  not  consider 
other  nations  bound  by  bilateral  agreements 
with  us. 

that  the  United  States  does  not  consider 
itself  bound  by  Its  laws  or  its  bilateral  aeree- 
ments,  and 

that  aggression  pays  and  an  defenseless  and 
weak  nations  are  at  the  mercy  of  stroncer 
ones. 

Turkeys  aggression  against  Cyprus  also 
violated  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  NATO  Charter 
the  London-Zurich  Agreements  and  basic  in- 
ternational law. 

(2)  Opposition  to  Aggression.  Even  If  Tur- 
key had  not  used  U.S.  arms  in  its  brutal 
aegresslon  against  Cyprus,  it  is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  oppose  aggres- 
sion. Resuming  arms  sales  and  aid  to  Turkey 
would  make  our  nation  an  open  co-aggressor 
with  Turkey.  Incredibly,  Kissinger's  policj- 
seeks  to  overturn  fundamental  U.6.  foreign 
poUcy  agaUist  aggression  and  the  basic  moral 
position  of  the  U.S.  la  world  affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  State  agrees  with  Ankara 
and  has  cast  hU  lot  in  favor  of  restoring  arms 
to  AttUa.  The  Klssliiger  bill  seeks  to  reward 
the  Turiclsh  militarists  and  war  criminals 
This,  after  the  brutal  Invasion  last  year  of 
Cyprus,  an  independent,  defenseless  Island 
republic  half  the  slae  of  New  Jersey:  this 
after  6,500  Greek  Cypriots  were  murdered 
and  15,000  wounded  by  napalm  bombs,  ma- 
chine guns,  «nnored  vehicles  and  airplanes 
made  In  ta»  United  mates;  this  while  2,500 
Greek  Cypriots  are  missing  to  the  Turkish 
and  unacknowledged  by  Turfclsh  authorities; 
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thU  while  200,000  Greek  Cypriots  remain 
refugees  In  their  own  country;  this  while 
Turkey  continues  to  occupy  40  per  cent  of 
Cyprus  with  42,000  troops. 
We  cannot  have  a  double  standard — on« 
'  for  our  opponents  and  another  for  our 
alleged  friends. 

(3)  The  Role  of  Congress.  The  role  of 
Congress  in  foreign  affairs  is  at  stake  In  thia 
issue.  Congress  has  a  clear  constitutional  role 
in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
has  oversight  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
congressional  policy  is  carried  out.  The  cut- 
off of  arms  to  Turkey  was  required  under 
existing  lav  ,  however,  the  Executive  Branch's 
continuing  violation  of  the.=!e  laws,  and  agree- 
ments under  these  laws,  forced  Congress  to 
enact  a  specific  prohibition  against  arms  to 
tlie  Turkish  aggressor. 

The  Congress  acted  as  the  conscience!  of 
the  nation  and  met  its  constitutional  foreign 
policy-making  and  oversight  roles.  Kissinger 
is  trying  to  remove  the  Congress  from  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  Hoixse  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  preserve  and  strengthen  Con- 
gress' role  In  foreign  affairs  by  defeating  the 
Administration's  bill  to  resume  illegal  mili- 
tary sales  and  aid  to  Turkey. 

(4)  Support  of  the  Greek  Democracy — ^The 
strategic  key  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  the  only  Democracy  In  Eastern  Europe. 

General  James  A.  Van  Fleet  strongly  op- 
poses resumption  of  military  sales  or  aid  to 
the  Turkish  aggressor  and  has  strongly  urged 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to 
reject  Turkey's  blackmail  threats.  General 
Van  Fleet  points  out  that  "Greece  is  the 
.strategic  key  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  clearly  more  important  than  Turkey  to 
the  strategic  interests  of  the  U.S.  and  NATO," 
and  iirged  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
"stick  by  its  guns  and  not  allow  an  erosion 
of  its  position  In  upholdl^j  the  rule  of  law;" 
and  that  "the  U.S.  and  NATO  must  stand 
against  aggression  whether  by  friend  or  foe 
or  we  renounce  the  very  essence  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  basic  beliefs." 


INFLATION— A  5-CENT  CUP  OF  COF- 
FEE—AND WELCOME  TO  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
Into  the  final  10  days  or  so  of  congres- 
sional activity  before  the  August  recess 
when  we  return  to  our  home  States  for 
meetings  with  our  constituents,  I  would 
like  to  mention  an  item  which  may  en- 
courage some  of  you  to  make  South  Da- 
kota a  stopping  place  on  your  way  home. 
Or  for  those  of  you  east  of  South  Dakota 
who  may  be  looking  for  a  pleasant  place 
to  spend  some  time,  I  also  bring  this  to 
your  attention. 

We  are,  of  course,  in  the  midst  of  high 
Inflation.  Prices  have  shot  up  to  un- 
believable margins.  But  one  price  in  one 
place  has  not  increased. 

That  is  the  price  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  It 
still  is  5  cents  at  the  Wall  Drug  in  South 
Dakota.  And  for  a  real  bargain,  ask  for 
a  glass  of  ice  water  to  go  with  the  coffee. 
The  ice  water  is  free  which  is  what  made 
Wall  Drug  what  It  Is  today,  a  highly 
popular  tourist  haven  of  which  we  have 
many  in  South  Dakota. 

During  the  dry  1930's,  Ted  and  Dorothy 
Hustead  hit  on  the  Idea  of  advertising 
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free  ice  water  for  the  dusty  traveler  going 
across  western  Soutli  Dakota.  The  idea 
was  a  real  lightning  strike,  resulting  in 
a  tremendously  successful  tourist  busi- 
ness. 

The  imagination  and  enterprise  that 
made  this  venture  successful  continues 
to  prosper  in  South  Dakota,  not  only  at 
Wall  Drug,  but  across  our  State. 

So  when  the  Congress  recesses,  if  you 
are  heading  west,  we  welcome  you  to 
South  Dakota,  for  a  5-cent  cup  of  coffee, 
and  most  of  all,  a  genuinely  delightful 
vacation  among  friendly  people. 


RESUMPTION  OF  ARMS  TO  TURKEY 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  will  soon  consider  legislation 
to  resume  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Tur- 
key. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
all  Members  to  a  letter  wi-ltten  by  Mr. 
George  Christopher,  former  mayor  of 
San  Francisco.  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  extention  of  remarks 
copies  of  two  newspaper  editorials  that 
deal  with  this  situation. 

The  text  of  the  material  follows: 
Cyprus  Relief  Fund  of  America,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y.,  July  18,  1975. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  writer  Is  the 
former  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  pres- 
ently serves  as  National  Chairman  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  Cyprus  Relief 
Fund,  representing  3,000,000  American  Citi- 
zens of  Greek  origiii. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  vote  against 
any  resumption  of  arms  to  Turkey — by  sales 
or  otherwise — until  that  country  removes  its 
Invasion  forces  from  Cyprus  and  allows  the 
200,000  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes. 
America  must  not  become  a  partner  In  this 
continued  aggression. 

Enclosed  are  editorials  from  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times  and  the  New  York  Post  which 
are  a  sampling  of  opinion  throughout  the 
country  and  tell  the  story  well.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  rule  of  law,  America's  International 
Integrity  and  Justice,  please  vote  against 
Kissingers  so-called  "compromise"  bill — and 
against  all  shipments  of  arms  to  Turkey  un- 
til it  honors  international  laws  and  our  laws 
and  bilateral  agreements  with  the  United 
States. 

Thanking  you,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  Christopher, 
National  Chairman,  Greek  Orthodox 
Archdiocese,  Cyprus  Relief  Ftind. 

Enclosures. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  July  11,  1975J 
Frenzy  Over  Turkey 

To  each  Administration  Its  own  obsession, 
but  what  is  there  In  Henry  Kissinger's  and 
Gerald  Ford's  deep  dark  pasts — otherwise  so 
dissimilar — that  gives  them  this  "thing" 
about  Turkey? 

It's  as  if  the  sun  rose  and  set  on  the  neces- 
sity of  restoring  the  flow  of  American  arma- 
ments to  that  not  notably  kindly  country. 
Worse,  as  If  the  sun  should  not  be  allowed  to 
set  until  a  foolish,  feckless  U.S.  Congress  re- 
verses the  cut-off  of  arms  it  Instituted  dur- 
ing last  year's  primitive  Turkish  "solution" 
to  the  Cyprus  problem. 
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Lyndon  Johnson  in  bis  prime  never  twlst«d 
so  many  elbows  at  one  sitting  as  President 
Ford  did  when  he  had  140  members  of  the 
House  In  to  breakfast  the  other  day — while 
Mr.  Kissinger  was  separately  cozening  100 
others.  <The  vote  of  Dec.  11  they  are  seeking 
to  be  upset  was  a  whopping  297  to  98.)  It  Is 
the  Secretary  of  State's  apparent  if  unspoken 
thesis — or  blackmail,  to  use  a  plainer  wcrd 
for  It — that  peace  for  the  Middle  East  can 
only  be  bought  at  the  price  of  hold-yorr- 
nose-and-vote-for-palshtp  with  our  poppy- 
growing  ally  at  the  far  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

On  the  table  now  is  a  "compromise."  lifting 
the  arms  embargo  while  reaflirmlng  friendly 
U.S.  relations  with  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  requiring  bimonthly  White  House  prog- 
ress reports  on  an  eqiiltable  settlement  for 
Cyprus.  Will  It  wash?  Not  according  to  Rep. 
John  Brademas  (D-Tnd.),  who  believes  hu 
speaks  for  his  3  mUllon  fellow  Greek-Ameri- 
cans— and  many  other  citizens — la  calling 
the  deal  "fraudulent." 

Brademas  has  perhaps  special  personal 
provocation.  He  wa"5  not  invited  to  the  Presi- 
dents  breakfast.  While  enemies  lists  may  be 
things  of  the  past,  heavy-handedness  isn't. 
The  tilt  toward  Turkey  Is  becoming  an  absurd 
spectacle. 

(From   the   St.   Petersburg   Times,   July    12. 

1975) 

Faulty  Compromise 

Tlie  trouble  with  the  compromise  proposal 
that  President  Ford  now  accepts  to  allow 
renewed  shipments  of  United  States  arms 
to  Turkey  la  that  what  appears  to  be  most 
compromised   is  U.S.  Integrity. 

Congress  closed  the  weapons  pipeline  to 
Turkey  last  year  after  the  Turks  violated 
their  obligation  not  to  use  offensively  against 
allies  arms  intended  solely  for  defense.  Tur- 
key attacked  Greek  troops — NATO  allies — 
In  the  Turkish  Invasion  of  Cyprus. 

Although  almost  no  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  Cyprus  conflict,  Mr.  Ford  first 
xu-ged  an  unconditional  lifting  of  the  arms 
ban.  Congress  balked.  Tills  week,  he  agreed 
to  a  plan  drafted  by  key  lawmakers  that 
would  let  $78-mllllon  worth  of  arms  alre^.dy 
paid  for  by  Turkey  be  released,  that  would 
free  Turkey  to  buy  more  American  military 
goods  but  not  be  eligible  for  grants  of  mili- 
tary aid,  and  would  require  the  President 
to  report  to  Congress  every  60  days  on  arms 
sales  to  Turkey  and  on  progress  toward  a 
Cyprus  settlement. 

That  would  fulflll  this  country's  obliga- 
tions to  Turkey,  the  plan's  backers  say.  But 
it  wouldn't  require  Turkey  to  fulflll  Its  ob- 
ligations to  obey  the  law  under  which  it 
received  the  arms.  It  wouldn't  fulfill  U.S. 
obligations  to  enforce  Its  own  laws.  It 
wouldn't  fulflll  VS.  obligations  to  other  al- 
lies that  they  can  count  on  Washington  not 
to  tolerate  abuses  of  U.S.-supplled  weapons. 

Administration  officials  argue  that  a  con- 
tinued arms  ban  will  create  new  tension 
and  unrest  In  that  part  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean, and  that  the  U.S.  needs  its  intelligence- 
gathering  bases  near  the  Soviet  border  in 
-Turkey. 

But  Turkey  created  tension  and  unrest  lu 
the  Mediterranean  by  violating  the  arms 
agreement  and  Invading  Cyprus.  Spy  satel- 
lites can  assume  much  of  the  intelligence 
gathering  that  Is  necessary,  should  Turkey 
expel  U.S.  forces.  That,  however,  is  queotlon- 
able;  It  seems  clear  Turkey  needs  this  coun- 
try as  much  as  the  U.S.  needs  Turkey. 

The  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee voted  16  to  11  yesterday  to  release 
arms  already  arranged  by  Turkey,  but  to 
continue  the  ban  on  new  aid  at  least  for 
several  months.  Congress  might  approve  the 
arms  compromise  In  the  next  few  weeks.  But 
to  do  so  will  tell  the  world  that  our  own 
laws  don't  mean  much  to  us,  that-  aiiyone 
buying  arms  from  us  can  use  them  as  they 
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wish,  and  that  when  pressed  on  even  Im- 
portant principles,  we  ar«  wlUlng  to  com- 
promise. 


PETER  BENT  BRIGHAM  HOSPITAL 
SAYS  ADMINISTRATION  OP  KID- 
NEY DISEASE  MEDICARE  PRO- 
GRAM MUST  BE  IMPROVED 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OI     OHIO 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1975 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  24. 
the  Overeight  Subcommittee  of  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  lield  the 
first  in  a  number  of  hearings  into  the 
administration  of  section  2991  of  the 
Public  Law  92-603.  the  end-stage  renal 
disease  benefits  program.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  concerned  about  the  increasing 
cost  of  tiiis  program — soon  to  be  a  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year— as  well  as  the 
failure  of  this  provision  to  provide  truly 
catastrophic  health  care  coverage. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  advice  from  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  which  are  involved  in 
kidney  transplants  and  renal  dialysis. 
In  early  June.  I  sent  a  survey  to  some  700 
kidney  disease  treatment  facilities.  The 
answers  to  that  survey — which  are  avail- 
able to  interested  parties  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's offices — reveal  deep  concern 
about  the  administration  of  tliis  pro- 
gram by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

Among  the  most  extensive  comments 
which  the  sTibcommittee  received  was  a 
letter  from  the  world-famous  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston,  a  teaching 
hospital  of  the  Har/ard  Msdical  School 
I  was  particularly  pleased  to  receive  tlie 
benefit  of  the  expert  knowledge  of  this 
facility,  since  the  hospital  has  had  the 
lengthiest  experience  of  any  hospital  in 
the  world  In  the  treatment  of  end-stage 
renal  disease.  The  world's  first  success- 
ful dialysis  treatment  was  performed  at 
the  hospital  in  1949.  The  hospital  also 
undertook  the  world's  first  kidney  trans- 
plant between  identical  twins  and  the 
first  transplant  between  unrelated 
Individuals. 

Basically,  the  kidney  disease  treatment 
staff  at  the  hospital  feel  that  the  "Bu- 
reau of  Health  Insurance  has  simply  not 
been  up  to  the  task  of  effectively  admin- 
istering this  somewhat  awkward  law  I 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that  our  un- 
happy experience  with  this  program  be 
seriously  considered  before  embarking 
on  the  10,000-fold  larger  program  of  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance."  Benjamin  C. 
Locke,  technical  and  administrative 
director,  renal  division,  department  of 
medicine. 

Following  are  some  of  the  hospital's 
responses  to  my  questionnaire.  First,  de- 
spite the  many  problems  Involved  In  the 
kidney  program,  the  mortality  from  this 
disease  has  shown  a  dramatic  decline: 

Qtiestlon :  Approximately  what  la  the  mor- 
tality   rate    percentage    Irom    this    disease 
among  yojtr  patients? 
*■  ^.^*^^  dteeaaes  4^  percent  la  lfl74. 

b.  E8BD  on  dialysis  8  percent  first  year. 
e  percent  thereafter. 

c.  ESRD  on  transplantation: 
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1.  Living  related  donor  transplant,  first 
year,  5  percent. 

2.  Cadaver  donor  transplant,  first  year.  20 
percent. 

3.  After  the  first  year,  the  combined  mor- 
tality of  transplant  patients  is  about  3-6 
percent  per  year. 

Approximately  what  was  the  mortality  rate 
five  years  ago? 

a.  All  kidney  diseases  data  not  avaUable.* 

b.  E5RO  on  dialysis  15  percent  first  year, 
10  percent  thereafter. 

c.  ESRD  on  transplantation: 

1.  Between  1968-1973,  living  related  trans- 
plant first  year  mortality  was  about  10  per- 
cent and  each  subsequent  year  was  about 
6  percent. 

2.  Between  1968  and  1973,  cadaver  trans- 
plant first-ycr.r  mortality  was  about  28  per- 
cent, and  for  each  subsequent  year  was  about 
8  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  remember  that 
despite  the  2991  program  not  all  of  our 
citizens  are  covered  by  the  social  security 
program: 

Question:  Why  do  Eome  people  with  end- 
stage  renal  disease  not  receive  assistance  un- 
der tiie  program? 

a.  Medical  reasons  only  If  not  suitable  be- 
cause of  co-exlstlng  diseases  (e.g.  certain 
terminal  cancers). 

b.  Gape  In  coverage  under  Medicare? 

Most  Federal,  State  and  Mxmlclpal  employ- 
ees, many  of  the  self-employed  and  \mem- 
ployed  are  not  eligible. 

Also,  certain  medical  supplies  and  phar- 
maceuticals, which  are  necessary  for  dialysis, 
as  well  as  the  20%  co-Insurance  require- 
ment for  home  and  center  dialysis  costs, 
physicians  fees  and  all  other  Part  B  coste, 
can  add  up  to  a  considerable  expense  to  the 
patient.  Immunosuppressive  drugs  used  reg- 
ularly by  transplant  patients  to  prevent  re- 
jection are  particularly  expensive. 

In  addition,  there  are  limitations  on 
when  dialysis  coverage  begins  for  a  pa- 
tient and  there  is  a  termination  date  for 
coverage  of  transplant  patients.  Neither 
limitation  has  any  medical  basis  and  In 
fact  both  can  create  enormous  hardships 
on  the  patient: 

The  three  month  waiting  period  Is  the 
most  difficult  and  Inequitable  way  of  render- 
ing acute  renal  failure  patients  Ineligible  for 
benefits.  It  is  not  difficult,  medically,  to  sep- 
arate chronic,  or  end-stage,  renal  failure  pa- 
tients from  the  acute  patients,  or  to  specify 
adequate  norms,  standards,  and  criteria  for 
effective  peer  review  of  such  diagnostic 
classifications. 

There  Is  really  no  valid  or  even  optional 
cut-off  point.  All  transplant  recipients  need 
to  be  monitored  and/or  treated  for  life.  Even 
Identical  twin  transplanted  kidneys  have 
been  lost  (due  to  recurrence  of  the  original 
disease).  At  2  years  after  transplantation, 
costs  (which  are  still  considerable)  may  be- 
gin to  approximate  those  of  any  other 
chronic  disease,  but  shoiUd  rejection  occur 
or  dialysis  be  necessary,  costs  would  Immedi- 
ately become  catastrophic  again. 

There  should  at  least  be  no  second  three- 
month  pre-ellgibillty  waiting  period  after  the 
one  year  post-transplant  limit  has  occurred, 
and  it  would  be  much  better  If  the  one  year 
limit  were  eliminated  also. 

The  Hospital's  experts  vrcre  particu- 
larly critical  of  local  and  national  ad- 
ministration of  the  program: 

•Among  the  general  public  during  the  pe- 
riod 1950  to  1969,  mortality  for  most  kidney 
diseases  has  gone  from  16.6  to  33  deaths  per 
100.000  population  (age  adjusted),  or  ddwn 
76.6  percent  (according  to  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  SUtlstics),  due  presumably 
to  the  artificial  kidney  machine  and  trans- 
plantation. 
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Question:  Are  local  medical  providers  and 
local  Social  Security  offices  adequately  aware 
of  the  program? 

Tremendous  Ignorance  exists  at  the  local 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  and  local  Inter- 
mediaries and  carriers,  and  little  timely  sup- 
port from  Baltimore  seems  available  to 
them. 

QuceUou:  From  the  beneficiary's  point  of 
viev.-.  what  L3  the  single  most  Important  step 
the  Congress  could  take  to  Improve  the  End- 
etaae  Renal  Disease  Program? 

Ease  the  red  tape,  and  end  the  'pre-and 
post-'  eligibiUty  limits.  These  limits  cau.se 
incredible  amounts  of  paperwork,  and  neces- 
sitate e.\-traordlnarily  cumbersome  bookkeep- 
iug  m.ethods.  The  problems  created  by  a  kid- 
i:ey  for  transport.ition  becoming  available 
during  the  preellgibillty  period  are  particu- 
larly horrendous.  In  addition,  the  20%  co- 
iiosuraiice  requirements  of  Medicare  Part  B 
cause  unnecessary  hardship  to  home  and  cen- 
ter dialysis  patients,  and  tremendously  com- 
plicate the  preparations  for  transplantation. 
In  fact,  the  20%  co-insurance  requirement 
for  home  dialysis  costs  may  well  discourage 
significant  numbers  of  patients  from  opting 
for  this  more  difficult  but  far  less  expensive 
(overall)  mode  of  therapy. 

In  addition,  Medicare  has  implemented  a 
r2lmbursement  classification  scheme  which 
is  almost  totally  at  variance  with  that  used 
by  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  Medicaid,  and 
commercial  Insv.rers.  rraklng  coordination  of 
benefits  and  co-insurance  assistance  pro- 
foundly difficult,  restating  in  considerable 
delays  by  these  payors,  and  an  extraordlnarj- 
administrative  effort  on  our  part  to  educate 
these  third  parties.  SSA  sliould  provide  sup- 
port for  such  training  of  other  third  partier. 
If  they  are  going  to  take  so  radically  different 
attack." 

Question :  What  is  the  most  important  step 
the  Congress  could  take  to  hold  down  costs 
in  the  program? 

Much  paperwork  could  be  eliminated 
through  effective  peer  review  and  post-audit 
mechamsms.  That  is.  instead  of  trying  to 
control  costs  through  complex  reimburEC-' 
nient  regulations,  costs  could  be  controlled 
much  more  cheaply  through  effective  peer 
review  of  the  necessity  and  adequacy  of  serv- 
ices, and  through  thorough  post-audits  of 
cosUs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  comments  which  the 
subcommittee  received  from  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  were  repeated  by  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  end  stage  rental  disease 
program  is  facing  a  number  of  serious 
problems.  The  Oversight  Subcommittee 
intends  to  continue  to  examine  this  is- 
sue imtn  there  is  an  improvement  in 
what  will  soon  be  a  billion  dollar  a  year 
piograra. 


FORD    VETO    HANGS    OVER   NURSE 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mi\  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  previously  granted  I  sub- 
mit the  following  article  as  it  appeared 
in  the  State  Journal,  Tuesday,  July  8, 
1975: 

{Prom  the  State  Journal.  July  8.  1975] 
FoBD  Veto  Hangs  Oveb  Nuese  Bill 
Local  and  state  nurses  groups  say  Michi- 
gan stands  to  lose  about  $4.6  mlUlon  In  fed- 
eral revenue.  If  the  federal  Nurse  Training 
Act  Is  vetoed. 
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President  Ford  last  December  vetoed  simi- 
lar legislation,  and  nurses  organizations  are 
worried  he  wlU  do  the  same  with  the  latest 
bin.  which  Is  now  awaiting  final  Congres- 
sional action. 

Shortages  of  professional  nurses  In  hoepl- 
t.al3,  nursing  homes  and  other  health  agen- 
cies exist  now  In  Michigan,  and  the  loss  of 
federal  funding  would  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion, the  Capitol  District  Nurses  Association 
said. 

Michigan  now  raxiks  in  the  lower  40  per 
cent  of  all  states  in  the  niunber  of  registered 
nurses  (RNs)  to  population.  The  most  re- 
cent statistics  available  to  show  Michigan 
has  277  RNs  per  100,000  population  com- 
p.ired  to  the  national  averaje  of  313  per 
100,000  population. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  would  provide 
grants,  loans  and  scholarships  for  students, 
and  fellowships  and  trainee  programs. 


THE  REAI.rnES  OF  THE  GASOLINE 
PRICE  INCREASES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker 
during  tlie  July  4  recess,  I  was  back 
m  Oklahoma  with  my  constituents  It 
was  during  this  time  that  the  price  of 
gasoline  tocreased  3  cents  per  gallon  I 
share  the  concern  of  my  constituents, 
and  my  colleagues  over  the  amount  and 
the  timing  of  these  Increases. 

However  the  knee-jerk  reactions  of 
many  individuals  blur  the  realiUes  re- 
sulting from  a  more  Indepth  analysis. 
I  believe  the  blame  for  the  amount 
and  the  timing  can  be  laid  to  rest  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  Federal  Govei-nment 
The  first  reason  Is  the  $2  per  barrel 
tariff  en  Imported  oil  that  the  President 
has  put  in  place.  This  tariff  has  not 
only  affected  the  price  of  imported  oil, 
but  it  has  also  Increased  the  market 
price   of  new  domestic   oil  by  $2   ner 
banel. 

The  second  reason  Is  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  The  regulations  Im- 
posed by  FEA,  not  to  mention  the  paper- 
work burden  and  the  redtape  have 
grievously  affected  competition  and 
pricing.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  July  15  lead 
editorial  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  shatters  the  myth  of  a  great 
gasoline  conspiracy: 

[Prom  The  Wall  Street  Jouinal  ■ 

July  15,  1975  J 
The  Great  Gasoline  Conspipjict 
The  sudden  sharp  rise  In  the  demand  for 
gasoline,  plus  the  decline  hi  gasoline  stocks 
plus  the  almost  simultaneous  announce- 
ment of  gasoline  price  boosts  by  most  re- 
fillers  on  July  1— all  this  adds  up.  In  the 
minds  of  some  Washington  poUtlcos.  to  a 
rre.M;  gasoline  conspiracy.  Senator  Henry 
o^n^"""' .!;?°  **'^*«  *o  ^  President,  and 
^^l.*.*""  /^1'*'  Stevenson,  who  wants  to  be 
Fresideut.  have  announced  Senate  subcom- 

Slnron"''^^"^^"*"'^    ^    °"**    °"*    '^**'» 

tfouih' wt.^'''*  ^f""*  *^*  **«*  ^tness, 
their^nAn^n  ^  Z*''"'""^''  ^^""^  announced 
1  t^f  ^^r^"^"-  Senator  Jackson  says,  "Clearly 
the    Oil    companies   have   manufactured    k 
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shortage."  Senator  Stevenson  says  this  is  "a 
classic  study  in  the  power  of  the  major  oil 
companies  to  reverse  the  normal   niles  of 
supply  and  demand."  The  prejudgments  are 
a  pity,  for  if  the  Senators  could  blot  them 
out  of  their  minds,   theh-  hearings  would 
surely  prove  lUuminating  and  educaUonal 
Take    the   first   quesUon:    Why    were   the 
price   boosts  simultaneous?  Becaase  under 
PEA    regulations    companies    can    Increase 
prices  to  pass  through  costs,  but  "non-prod- 
uct"   costs  may   be  recovered   only  in   the 
month  following  the  one  In  which  they  are 
incurred.  Unlike  the  cost  of  crude  oil,  they 
cannot  be  "banked"  for  recovery  In  future 
months   when    market    conditions   may    bo 
more   favorable.  In  fact  recently  the  com- 
panies   have    been    having    trouble    making 
price  hicreases  stick,  so  If  they  are  to  have 
any   chance    to   recover   non-product    costs 
.hey  have  to  start  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
need  no  collusion  to  arrive  at  the  first  of  the 
month  as  the  date  to  post  Increases.  In  short 
the  answer  to  question  one  Is:  The  PEA     ' 
On  to  question  two:   Why  have  gasoline 
stocks  dropped  so  suddenly?  Well,  the  PEA 
has  an  obscure  rule  that  requires  an  oU  com- 
pany to  charge  everyone  In  a  "class"  of  cus- 
tomers  the   same   price   regardless   of  geo- 
graphical location.  Before  formation  of  the 
PEA,  a  company  short  on  gasoline  in  Callfor- 
nla  would  call  other  companies  and  try  to 
buy  some,  or  perhaps  swap  some  for  fuel  oU 
For  the  right  price,  a  company  long  In  gaso-' 
hne  would  seU  some  to  the  company  that 
1A  &5  sijort. 

This  no  longer  happens,  because  IX  the 
.-.icond  company  sold  California  gasoline  at 
a  premium  price.  It  would  have  to  raise  Its 
p.  ice  to  simUar  customers  nation-wide  -nils 
would  mean  a  loss  of  market  share  In  other 
^.?'  l^^^^^^  premium  sale  Is  not  worth- 
while.  So  the  telephone  calls  have  stopped 

tc  fi^fn  fv,*^^"*  ''*"^'  ^'^^^  someone  st^Fted 
1)°  o^hof  *n  '"'  °°^  *^"  **«  >°nB  on  gaso- 
m«»^^f'  °"J^°  «°^  ^^"^  ^^*  warning  of  an 
Impending  shortage.  Without  the  calls,  the 
shortage  can  coms  as  a  surprise.  So  to  ques- 
tion two.  the  ansv/er  is:  The  PEA 

Oil  to  question  three:  Whv  aren't  the  na- 
00  "Vf''^'^'  ""^^  "^  operating  at  less  than 
t^m,vi  "^'^'^^'  Importing  more  crude  oU 

cosTlls^nAT^'^^I  ^*^"'  »»P°'-t«i  crude 
cck,ts  $13,  and  the  FEA  wiU  not  aUow  refln- 

mo^h'^'lf  tfi'r^*'''"  ''°''  "'^"^  *^«  next 
month.    If   the   refiner    is   making   casollne 

813  Imported  oil,  more  Imported  oU  will  nush 

"r^asTln  tT  ,T/"^°"'  ^^^^  Im^edtL^^S 
b^^ni  fn  "  «"lnK  price.  Perhaps  It  would 
^,.t  ?  1°  reoover"  these  costs  by  higher 
prices  later,  but  then  again  mavbe  not  ^ 
the  answer  to  question  three  is:  T^e  FeX 

I^  runs  around  frantically  WTlting  new 
regulations  trj'lng  to  undo  the  damage  iS 
past  regulations  have  done.  Last  week  for 
example.  PEA  head  Prank  Zarb  waT  tolkUie 
lu°t"bv  now* ^^  Seographlcal  dT^re^S 
But  by  now.  we  should  be  learning  that  the 
«f»t  't^"^*"°"  *»1  only  do  somethSg  el^ 
\^  J^^  Oil  Industry  cannot  be  run  from 
W^lngton  without  benefit  of  prlc^  slgnT 
T^t  the  way  to  have  the  oil  Industry  proJ 
ft^^  wi"f  "!f  *  efficiently,  which  Is  to  say 
get*ouVof"f^*wTy"'  '^  '°'  '""^  government  t^ 
if  ^'i^J°'"^  Jackson  and  Stevenson  will  find 

tw  th/rl""'  '*''  "'"'  *>°°«^*  hearings.' 
that  the  spot  gasoline  shortages  the  nation 
now  faces  result  not  from  cinspirlcy.  but 
from  the  very  controls  they  and  their  con- 
tT^dT.^  coueagues  created.  Once  they  m^e 
thi;,  discovery,  there  no  doubt  will  bi  pub- 
lic apologies  au  around  to  the  oil  comna- 
mes  and  no  further  attempt  to  extend"onI 
troU  past  the  August  31  expiration  da^  ^^ 
great  gasoline  coa^iracy  was  unwltt  neiv 
concocted  on  Capitol  Hill  "nwiitlngly 
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AN   ASSESSMENT   OP  OUR   PETRO- 
LEUM SITUATION 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  nn  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer which  I  thought  was  one  of  the 
best  I  have  read  on  our  petroleum  situa- 
tion. My  colleagues  in  Congress.  I  believe 
should  read  it  carefully. 
The  article  follows: 

J/.CKSONS  On.  Paorrrs  Pitch 
(By  John  D.  Lofton.  Jr.) 
Washington.— From  time  to  time  over  the 
past  several  months.  I  have  received  a  packet 
of  news  clips  from  Sen  Henry  Jackson's  office 
detaUlng  the  progress  of  his  Presidential 
campaign.  The  material  usually  Includes 
such  things  as  polls  showing  how  he  Is  rapid- 
ly gaining  ground  on  MUton  Shapp;  or  sur- 
veys Indicating  that  the  percentage  of  his 
fellow  Democrats  who  would  ake  to  see  him 
m  the  White  House  now  almost  outnumbers 
those  who  would  prefer  "all  others." 

But  the  other  day.  I  received  a  letter  di- 
rectly from  Sen.  Jackson  himself.  And  since 
he  asks  for  my  "personal  views  about  some 
tough  current  Issues."  I  am  more  than  hannv 
to  oblige. 

What  I  would  really  Uke  to  see  you  do. 
Scoop,  since  you  are  an  expert  In  the  field  ol 
energy,  is  talk  some  sense  to  the  American 
people  and  quit  grandstanding  on  the  subject 
of  oil  company  profits. 

I  noiice  in  your  fund-raUlng  appeal  to  me 
you  denounce  the  blackmail  of  foreign  oil 
saying,  however:  "I  wiU  not  stand  for  our 
nation  being  bled  whUe  oil  companies  crow 
rich  beyond  belief." 

Now  the  fact  is  that  the  oU  companies  are 
not  doing  all  Uiat  great  profit-wise  The 
Chp.se  Manhattan  Bank's  'Petroleum  Situa- 
tion" repo-t  notes  that  the  profits  of  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  oil  companies  declined  an 
average  of  38  percent  In  the  first  quarter  C 
this  year,  compared  to  the  jcar-earUer  period 
lor  example.  GuUs  profits  are  down  32  8  per- 
cent; Standard  of  Indiana  declined  33.2  per- 
cent; and  Texaco  dropped  66  percent. 

"The  combined  profits  of  the  group  oi 
companies  in  the  first  quarter  amounted  to 
«2.7  bUllon-«l.6  billion  less  than  the  same 
period  last  year."  the  Chase  Bank's  report 
says.  "Since  the  group's  ability  to  invest  wa'^ 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance as  well  as  by  the  decUne  m  profits  the 
Impact  is  partlctilarly  severe." 

Because  of  the  capital  Intensive  nature  of 
the  OU  industry  and  the  worldwide  scope  of 
Its  operations,  the  report  continues,  its  capi- 
tal and  other  essential  financial  needs  arc- 
enormous.  Furthermore,  they  are  rapldlv 
becoming  larger  because  of  the  world's  grow- 
ing petroleum  requirements  and  also  as  a 
result  of  continuing  mflation.  "A  decime  In 

mrfter "   "*'**    *^^'"**'    "^    *    "^'^    *'"^"» 
Indeed  It  Is,  senator,  and  you  know  this 
It  Is  ironic  that  unless  we  have  lanjer  oil 
company  proflts-whlch  you  deplore-to  pro- 
duce more  petroleum  domestically,  we  are 

f?^  ^^,^  ^J*°  ™**'*  '"inerable  to  that  for- 
elgn  OU  blackmail,  which  you  also  attack  - 
The  only  way  to  reduce  the  37  percent  of 
our  oil  and  petroleum  products  which  we  now 
Import  from  those  extortionists  you  ao 
rightly  criticize  Is  to  encourage  our  oU  com- 
panies to  amas3  the  capital  they  need  to 
sharply  increase  production. 

nJfj.°.1/^5'  "  "^"""^  simply' be  too  damaghig 
poutlcally  for  you  to  level  with  the  American 
people  about  the  real  way  to  solve  ouTenerS 
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problems.  Scoop,  then  so  be  It.  But  could  you 
at  least  stop  saying  aU  those  things  that 
aren't  so? 

Sorry  to  be  so  blunt,  but  this  subject  Is 
one  of  those  "tough  current  issues"  you  asked 
for  a  conunent  on.  Id  Just  like  to  see  you 
face  up  to  It. 
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THE    SS    "CATAUNA,-'    A    SPECIAL 
SHIP    FOR    A    SPECIAL    TRIP 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CAI.1PORN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  there  are  a  few  places  in  our 
country  whose  names  conjure  up  an 
image  of  sunshine  and  happy  times.  Say 
the  word  "Catalina"  and  you  can  be 
transported  to  a  "Magic  Isle." 

U  you  are  lucky  enough  to  go  in 
reauty,  not  just  in  your  imagination,  you 
can  go  on  the  SS  Catalina.  And  getting 
there  is  at  least  half  the  fun. 

Santa  Catalina,  San  Clemente,  and 
San  Nicolas  islands  off  the  coast  of  Los 
Angeles  County  were  called  "Mountain 
Ranges  that  are  in  the  Sea"  by  the 
ancient,  peaceful  Indians  who  lived  there 
so  long  ago.  The  sea  otters  and  black 
seals  that  were  once  plentiful  lured  many 
early  hunters  to  the  Islands.  San 
Clemente  and  San  Nicolas  are  now  mili- 
tary property,  and  Santa  Catalina  is  the 
only  one  which  has  been  developed  into 
a  vacation  and  recreation  area.  The 
Islands  remained  sparsely  settled  untU 
1919  when  William  Wrigley,  Jr..  bought 
Santa  Catalina  Island  with  plans  to 
develop  it  into  a  vacation  and  recreation 
area. 

In  order  to  implement  his  plans  Mr 
Wngley  bought  the  Virginia  in  Boston 
and  had  it  brought  through  the  new 
Panama  Canal  to  the  West  coast  and 
began  service  as  business  boomed  on  the 
Magic  Isle."  Soon  the  need  for  a  new 
ship  became  evident.  Mr.  Wrigley  com- 
nilssloned  the  building  of  a  boat  espe- 
ciaUy  for  service  between  San  Pedro  and 
Avalon  Bay. 

And  so  the  S.S.  Catalina.  was  created 
A   very  special  ship  was   designed  by 
Bruce  Newby.  and  built  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Shipbuilding  and  Di-ydock  Co   in 
Wilmington.  She  was  pure  white  from 
ler  waterline  to  the  bridge,  except  for 
the  guards  which  presented  a  nne  black 
stripe  almost  her  fuU  length.  The  two 
tall,  graceful  masts  and  the  huge  funnel 
Evere  a  smart  buff  with  black  trim,  and 
there  was  a  large  melodious  steam  whis- 
:le  of  gleaming  brass  that  emitted  an 
mdearing  tone,  along  with  clouds  of  bil- 
owing  steam.  The  latest  in  navigating 
jquipment  was  included,  along  with  a 
wwerful  wireless  radio  transmitter  and 
■eceiver.    The    passenger    accommoda- 
laUons  were  particularly  spacious  and 
ncluded  a  lunch  counter  with  a  com- 
)letely  equipped  galley  and  a  ballroom 
vith  a  live  orchestra.  The  middle  deck 
vas  the  parlor,  called  the  "Saloon  Deck  " 
ilthough  it  was  the  time  of  prohibition 
nd  it  contained  luxurious  leather  uphol- 
.  tered  settees  and  chairs.  On  the  Prom- 
I  iiade   Deck   was   a   deluxe   stateroom 


fitted  out  for  Wrlgley's  exclusive  use 
when  he  traveled  to  and  from  his  impres- 
sive Mt.  Ada  mansion  overlooking 
Avalon. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  ship 
was  just  as  impressive  and  unusual  as 
the  interior.  Originally  designed  to  car- 
ry 1.950  passengers  and  a  crew  of  71  on 
her  three  passenger  decks,  the  Catalina  is 
over  301  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide.  To 
carry  her  across  the  26  miles  of  ocean 
between  San  Pedro  Bay  and  Avalon  Bay, 
she  was  equipped  with  two  massive  steam 
engines,  the  steam  provided  by  four  oil- 
fueled  boilers.  The  huge  steel  rudder  was 
turned  by  a  steam  engine  controlled  by 
the  helmsman.  It  was  a  majestic  sight  to 
see  her  pull  away  from  the  dock  and  head 
out  into  the  open  sea. 

The  SS  Catalina  made  her  first  voy- 
age on  June  30.  1924.  with  600  guests  and 
officials  enjoying  the  music  of  the  orches- 
tra on  board  while  receiving  the  salutes 
of  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  She  was 
called  the  "Million  DoUar  Ferrvship  to 
Fairyland." 

In  those  days,  travelers  from  southern 
California,  and  indeed,  the  whole  coun- 
try, flocked  to  Catalina  for  weekends  and 
vacations.  The  historical  "Red  Car  Line" 
provided  quick  access  to  the  new  Catalina 
Terminal  in  Wilmington.  In  1929.  Wrig- 
ley built  the  famous  circular  Casino  in 
Avalon,  adding  another  attraction  to  the 
already  fabulous  island. 

The  depression  had  its  effect  on  the 
numbers  of  people  who  were  to  travel 
across  the  sea  to  Santa  Catalina.  But  the 
lure  was  great,  and  the  price  was  small, 
and  so,  with  the  first  easing  of  the  slump, 
traffic  again  increased  and  the  island  re- 
mained a  favorite  tourist  attraction.  The 
SS  Catalina  sailed  proudly  with  a  full 
complement  of  passengers. 

The  shock  of  events  on  December  7, 
1941,  had  an  immediate  Impact  on  the 
ships  that  sailed  out  of  San  Pedro  Bay. 
It  was  considered  too  great  a  risk  to  al- 
low tourists  to  continue  across  the  chan- 
nel, where  there  was  a  constant  danger 
of  enemy  action.  Furthermore,  the  island 
of  Catalina  was  closed  to  the  public  and 
became  a  training  area  during  the  war. 
With  a  great  need  for  ships  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay,  which  was  the  major 
West  coast  staging  area,  the  Catalina  was 
requisitioned  by  the  War  Department 
and  innumerable  troops  sailed  on  her 
decks  while  being  ferried  between  docks 
and  ships  on  their  way  to  the  war  zone. 
Painted  a  standard  gray,  and  stripped  of 
her  luxurious  furnishings,  the  proud  ship 
served  her  country  well  in  its  years  of 
war. 

The  veteran  ship  was  welcomed  back  to 
southern  California  In  1946,  where  she 
was  fully  restored  to  her  gleaming  white 
and  buff  glory.  Once  again,  she  traveled 
the  blue  Pacific  with  her  happy  load. 
However,  things  had  changed.  Tourists 
now  found  other  places  to  go,  and  other 
ways  to  travel.  What  were  boom  years  for 
the  airlines  became  "bust"  years  for  the 
water  transportation  business.  The  fab- 
ulous SS  Catalina  was  sold  to  another 
operator  and  sailed  only  in  the  summer 
months.  There  are  many  loyal  travelers 
who  continue  to  saU  the  channel  on  the 
Catalina  each  summer,  but  the  number 
of  passengers  who  answer  her  welcoming 
whistle  and  board  her  bright  white  decks 
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has  severely  declined  from  the  exciting 
days  of  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

The  future  always  brings  change,  and 
the  SS  Catalina  may  enter  a  new  era  of 
grandeur  for  the  historians  and  steam- 
ship buffs  who  travel  from  all  over  the 
world  to  experience  the  thrill  of  sailing 
to  the  "Magic  Isle"  on  the  proud  old  ladv 
Catalina.  ' 


GRADUAL  DECONTROL  BEST 
ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
continuing  debate  over  national  energy 
policy,  a  considerable  controversy  has 
arisen  over  the  potential  effect  of  de- 
control of  oil  prices.  I  believe  the  current 
price  control  system  has  seriously  dis- 
rupted the  oil  hidustry  by  promoting 
imports  and  discouraging  development  of 
domestic  sources.  A  review  of  the  basic 
facts  of  this  issue  will  show  the  effects  of 
price  controls. 

The  detrimental  impact  of  this  sys- 
tem Is  clear.  From  a  high  of  9.6  million 
barrels  per  day  in  May  1972,  domestic 
production  has  declined  tD  8.5  million 
barrels.  As  a  result,  crude  oil  imports 
have  nearly  doubled  from  2.16  million 
barrels  per  day  to  4.06  million  barrels 
per  day. 

Finally,  domestic  demand  for  oil 
which  has  been  reduced  during  the  oil 
embargo  and  immediately  after,  has  be- 
gun to  rise  again  to  over  17  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  Therefore,  we  are  faced 
with  decreasing  domestic  supplies  and  in- 
creasing reliance  on  foreign  sources  as  a 
result  of  the  pricing  system. 

Under  the  current  controls,  "old"  oil 
which  comes  from  properties  producing 
at  or  below  1972  levels,  is  fixed  at  $5.25 
New  domestic  oil  and  imported  oil  are 
not  regulated  and  seU  for  more  than 
twice  the  price  of  old  oil. 

Phased  decontrol  of  old  oil  would  i-ec- 
oncile  the  price  disparity  by  releasing  a 
portion  of  the  old  oil  from  controls  every 
month,  until  all  old  oil  is  decontrolled. 
This  decontrol  plan  must  be  coupled  with 
a  windfall  profits  tax  to  prevent  exces- 
sive profits  by  producers.  Adding  a  tax 
credit  provision  for  plowhig  back  these 
profits  Into  exploration  and  production 
win  provide  a  powerful  incentive  to  pro- 
ducers to  increase  our  domestic  supplies 
of  oil.  The  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion has  estimated  that  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction will  be  Increased  by  1.4  million 
barrels  per  day  due  to  the  incentives  pro- 
vided by  decontrol. 

If  we  are  serious  as  a  nation  about  de- 
veloping our  energy  sources  and  avoiding 
undue  reliance  upon  foreign  supplies,  de- 
control of  old  oil  is  an  urgently  needed 
action. 

Gradual  decontrol  over  a  period  of 
time  minimize  the  immediate  impact.  In- 
deed, recent  studies  have  concluded  that 
the  increase  will  be  considerably  less 
than  previously  projected.  My  colleague. 
Cj-arence  Brown  of  Ohio,  has  calculated 
tliat  in  a  4-year  decontrol  plan  the  per 
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gallon  increase  for  gasoline  will  be  6.7  or 
1.7  cent  per  year.  The  FEA  has  esti- 
mated that  the  President's  30-month  de- 
control plan  will  result  in  a  1  cent  per 
gallon  increase  this  year  with  a  total  in- 
crease of  7  cents. 

The  reason  for  this  small  incremental 
increase  is  the  mix  of  old  oil  with  new 
domestic  and  imported  oil.  Old  oil  con- 
Etltutes  only  36  percent  of  the  total  con- 
sumed last  year.  Thus  releasing  old  oil 
from  controls  actually  increases  the  price 
Oi"  a  little  over  a  thii-d  of  our  crude  oil 
demand. 

While  phased  decontrcl  will  reduce  the 
i.~nmediate  impact  of  higher  oil  prices,  its 
primary  effect  vAM  ba  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate domsstic  supply  of  oil.  Continua- 
tion of  price  controls  and  allocation 
schemes  will  only  legislate  shortages  and 
do  nothing  to  decrease  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

Indeed,  any  rollback  of  new  oil  prices 
fails  to  recognize  the  actual  co.<;ts  oi  pro- 
ducing a  barrel  of  new  oil.  Economist 
Robert  Nathan  has  calculated  the  cost 
of  producing  a  barrel  of  new  oil  in  1974 
to  be  $12.73.  which  even  exceeds  the  mar- 
ket price  of  domestic  new  oil,  currently 
around  $12.60. 

Decontrol  will  allow  producers  to  make 
the  substantial  capital  investment  nec- 
essary to  develop  oui*  domestic  reserves. 
Developing  American  sources  will  ulti- 
mately reduce  OPECs  ability  to  dictate 
the  market  price  of  oil. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  a  positive  step  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  our  energy  resources,  rath- 
er than  continue  indefinite  price  con- 
trols which  do  nothing  to  solve  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  but  merely  cover  it  up. 


THE  GREAT  GRAIN  ROBBERY  U 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
there  was  "Godfather  II,"  then  "French 
Connection  11" — now  the  biggest  ripoff 
spectacular  of  them  all  is  in  the  mak- 
ing: The  Great  Grain  Robbery  n. 

This  weighty  spectacular  is  being  pro- 
duced by  the  same  folks  who  brought  us 
the  1972  disaster  epic,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  inteiTia- 
tional  grain  dealers. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  witnessing  another 
round  of  excessive  inflation  and  enor- 
mous increases  in  U.S.  food  prices,  the 
administration  must  immediately  clamp 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  wheat  and 
other  U.S.  grains  to  be  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year. 

Since  rumors  began  in  early  July  that 
the  Soviets  were  in  the  market  for  U.S. 
wheat,  the  price  of  that  grain  alone  has 
gone  up  nearly  25  percent.  It's  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  this  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  retail  bread,  milk, 
meat,  and  nearly  every  other  food  we 
cat. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Eai'l  Butz,  who 
tragically  underestimated  the  impact  of 
the  1972  Soviet  grain  deal,  now  says  the 
1975  grain  sales  will  have  a  negligible 
impact  on  U.S.  food  prices.  All  the  cvl- 
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dence,  however,  shows  he  is  wi"ong  again. 

Between  July  1  and  16,  prices  of  major 
commodities  on  the  Kansas  City  grain 
market  have  all  posted  big  Increases  as 
a  result  of  rumors  and  imcertalnty  over 
the  magnitude  of  Soviet  and  other  for- 
eign purchsaes.  In  addition  to  wheat, 
flour  is  up  16.1  percent,  soy  beans  up  14.4 
percent,  soybean  meal  up  7.3  percent, 
soybean  oil  19.4  percent,  corn  8  percent, 
milo  7.6  percent,  and  sugar,  which  had 
just  begim  coming  down,  was  up  21.2  per- 
cent. 

It  the  administration  establishes  a 
ceiling  on  foreign  grain  sales,  it  will  dis- 
courage the  kind  of  speculation  that 
caunes  soaring  prices  and  inflation. 
American  consumCiS  are  choking  on  the 
Butz  Lrand  of  detente.  They  are  tired  of 
suljsidizing  bread  on  Soviet  tables  while 
seeing  their  own  grocery  bills  .soar  as  a 
result. 

The  Soviets  already  have  tought  about 
3.5  million  tons  of  U.E.  wheat  costing 
about  hdli  a  billion  dollars.  They  are 
expected  to  buj'  about  15  million  tons  of 
grain,  and  probably  much  more,  on  in- 
ternational markets  this  year,  most  of  it 
from  the  United  States.  And  they  are 
not  the  only  one.  India  is  expected  to  buy 
6  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  abroad 
this  year.  Japan  and  oui*  otlier  regular- 
customers  also  will  be  buying. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  crop  is  not  in  yet,  and  we 
do  not  really  knov;  how  much  we  will 
have  available  for  foreign  sales.  We  had 
better  know  what  we  are  doing  before 
we  empty  the  pantry.  Bad  weather  or 
other  unexpected  events  could  drastically 
cut  the  size  of  the  crop  and  send  do- 
mestic prices  soaring  to  unlieard  of 
levels.  This  is  a  classic  case  of  counting 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  or 
counting  grain  before  it  is  harvested. 

Making  matters  v/orse  is  the  fact  that 
the  present  U.S.  stock  of  wheat  Is  only 
8  million  tons,  which  is  considerably 
lower  than  at  the  beglmiing  of  1972. 
World  inventories  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  are  at  their  lowest  levels  In  years. 

The  United  States  needs  a  strategic 
grain  reserve,  but  these  sales  will  give 
us  a  zero  Inventory.  Any  kind  of  siz- 
able crop  shortage  due  to  bad  weatlier, 
insect  infestation,  or  disesise  would  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  disaster. 

In  1972  the  Soviets  purchased  19  mil- 
lion tons  of  U.S.  grains.  This  caused 
dramatic  increases  in  all  domestic  food 
prices,  the  impact  of  which  is  still  being 
felt.  Wheat  went  from  $1.62  a  bushel 
in  early  1972  to  $5.08  on  November  4, 
1974.  It  was  down  to  nearly  $3  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month  when  the  news 
of  the  new  Soviet  pm-chase  started  It 
cUmbing  again.  It  was  over  $3.80  by  July 
16, 1975. 


STR.i\TEGIC  ISLAND  OF  GUAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
global  map  of  the  world,  the  Island  of 
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Guam  appears  as  a  tiny  dot  in  the  South 
Pacific.  For  the  people  of  the  United 
States  it  is  an  outpost  of  freedom  and 
evokes  memories  of  the  great  conflict 
that  raged  across  this  broad  ocean  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

As  the  largest  of  the  Marianas,  located 
5,000  miles  from  our  shores,  Guam  has 
had  a  colorful  history.  It  has  flourished 
durii.g  the  25  years  it  has  been  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  its  native 
population  of  Chamorro.';  became  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Di  jcovered  by  Magellan  In  1521,  it  has 
seen  colonization  originally  by  the  Span- 
ish. It  was  ceded  to  tlie  United  States  in 
1898.  and  flnp.lly  became  a  territory  on 
August  1, 1950.  It  had  been  seized  in  1^41 
by  the  Japanese,  and  liberated  In  1D44 
by  U.S.  forces.  Today  it  is  a  strategic 
militar>'  base  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Guam  Ls  more  than  a  strategic  island. 
It  is  an  examilc  of  a  republic  at  work. 
In  1970  the  people  there  began  electing 
their  own  Governor.  He  had  previously 
been  appointed.  In  1972  Guam  elected 
a  Representative  to  the  US.  Congress, 
our  colleague  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat.  Un- 
der self-rule,  Guam  is  making  rapid 
ijrogress  in  education  and  economically. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  saluting  Guam 
on  its  quaiter  of  a  century  as  a  part  of 
the  United  States— a  partner  in  progress 
and  self-detcnnination. 


ZARB  SPEAKS  ON  NUCLEAR 
ENERGY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   WEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  address  delivered  by  Frank 
Zarb,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California  on  July  11. 

Mr.  Zarb's  statement  concerning  our 
present  energy  dilemma  Is,  in  my  view, 
"must"  readhig  for  everyone  responsible 
for  doing  something  to  help  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Zarb  very  orderly  Usts  tlie  contra- 
dictory suggestions  he  receives  as  solu- 
tions to  our  energy  problem,  depending 
on  who  makes  them.  Mr.  Zarb  makes  the 
plea  for  a  balanced  approswrh  between 
our  energy  and  environmental  needs  and 
for  going  ahead  and  exercising  the  lim- 
ited realistic  choices  we  have  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  energy  problem. 

The  failure  to  recognize  our  limited 
choices  and  the  failure  to  make  the  de- 
cision to  make  maximum  use  of  them  Is 
confusing  the  public.  The  recent  report 
to  Congress  by  the  Administrator  of 
ERDA  on  a  plan  for  energy  development 
I  am  convinced  is  adding  to  the  confusion 
Nearly  everything  that  has  a  modicum 
of  a  potential  as  an  energy  source  Is  rec- 
ommended as  an  objective.  Tills  cannot 
be   true.   To   solve  any   real   problem, 
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choices  must  be  made  and  priorities  set. 
We  have  a  real  problem  and  time  and  re- 
sources are  limited. 

I  also  highly  commend  Mr,  Zarb's 
statement  to  my  colleagues  for  the  ex- 
cellent review  he  presents  concerning  the 
long  period  of  effort  this  nation  has  car- 
ried out  to  put  us  in  a  position  of  hav- 
ing a  nuclear  option. 
Mr.  2:arb's  address  follows: 
Nncuuut  Power — A  Time  fob  Decision 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  speak  to  you 
today. 

Not  long  ago  I  gave  a  speech  before  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  which  I  argued 
for  a  balanced  approach  to  energy  decisions. 
After  describing  the  truly  staggering  eco- 
nonUc  Impact  of  continued  dependence  on 
Imported  oil.  I  related  a  succession  of  per- 
sonal experiences  that  Ulustrated  the  prob- 
lem of  achieving  that  approach. 

First,  I  have  been  told  by  some  people 
that  we  should  avoid  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and 
Instead  rely  on  coal,  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  and  Nuclear  Energy. 

Then,  during  a  congressional  hearing  I  was 
told  that  we  should  avoid  accelerated  coal 
development,  and  Instead  rely  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

And  then  I  was  told  by  other  members  of 
Congress  that  we  should  avoid  developing 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  now,  and  in- 
stead rely  on  nuclear  energy,  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  coal. 

This  explains  why  it  is  so  hard  to  put  to- 
gether a  balanced  energy  program  that  pro- 
vides enough  energy  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil.  Everybody  tends  to 
approach  the  problem  from  his  own  view- 
point. 

Industry  people  become  locked  into  the 
belief  that  their  l.ndustry  alone  can  assure 
the  Nation's  energy  salvation.  People  with 
sincere  environmental  concerns  get  locked 
into  a  stance  In  opposition  to  development 
of  a  particular  resource,  be  it  coal,  nuclear 
power,  or  offshore  oil.  because  of  concern  that 
Insufficient  measures  will  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard public  health  and  the  environment. 

The  answer  has  got  to  be  balance :  between 
our  energy  and  our  environmental  needs; 
between  efforts  to  conserve  energy  and  ef- 
forts to  develop  new  supplies;  and,  flnaUy, 
between  the  various,  abundant  soiu-ces  that 
the  Nation  has  at  its  disposal. 

The  United  States  possesses  extensive  re- 
soiu-ces  of  fossil  fuels— oU.  natural  gas  and 
coal— and  each  must  contribute  to  our  en- 
ergy needs  in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 
When  our  proved  and  potential  reserves 
of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  are  added  to- 
gether, estimates  compiled  recently  by  the 
V.3.  Geological  Survey  for  PEA  indicate  that 
we  have  from  35  to  50  years'  supply  of  gas 
and  from  19  to  32  years'  supply  of  oU— at 
current  consumption  rates. 

We  must  provide  adequate  incentives  to 
maintain  and  hopefully  to  increase  domestic 
production.  At  the  same  time,  increasingly 
we  must  turn  to  coal  and  nuclear  power  the 
fuels  we  have  in  most  abundance. 

Estimates  by  the  V3.  Bureau  of  Mines 
Indicate  that  we  have  434  billion  tons  of 
coal— enough  to  maintain  current  coal  pro- 
auction  for  well  over  700  years.  And.  even  if 
we  achieve  our  aim  of  doubling  coal  produc- 
tion by  1985,  we  would  stUl  have  more  than 
350  years'  supply. 

But,  although  we  can  use  more  coal  for 
•nany  purposes.  It  alone  can't  fill  our  needs. 
Fortunately,  our  energy  resources  of  ura- 
num  are  largely  untapped,  so  we  have  yet 
mother  major  energy  source  to  help  All  fu- 
ure  demand.  In  fact,  assuming  successful 
mplemenution  of  breeder  reactors,  these 
eserves  are  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as 
he  energy  avaUable  from  coal 
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Tapping  these  resources — both  coal  and 
uranium— requires  that  we  solve  the  many 
problems  that  are  now  hampering  their  use 
ThU  afternoon,  I  woiUd  like  to  focus  on 
one  of  those  two  resources — nuclear  power 
Nuclear  power  can  be  and  should  be  one  of 
the  major  keystones  of  our  energy  supply 
strategy  In  the  years  to  come.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  one  of  our  safest  and  clean- 
est sources  of  enerey. 

The  debate  between  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  Increased  development  of  nuclear 
power  appears,  in  some  respects,  to  be  even 
more  emotional,  even  more  heated,  than  de- 
bates on  other  energy  sources,  such  as  coal 
and  offshore  oil.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the 
potential  hazard  in  the  case  of  nuclear  pow- 
er—namely, radiation— Is  newer  to  us  and 
less  tangible  than  the  hazards  of  air  and 
water  pollution  from  coal  and  oil. 

Certainly  it's  true  that,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  nuclear  energy  has  been 
most  closely  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  two  devastating  bomb  blasts  that 
brought  World  War  II  to  an  end  and  opened 
the  door  to  the  so-called  nuclear  age.  And 
It's  true  that.  In  the  years  of  atmospheric 
testing  and  political  uncertainty  that  fol- 
lowed, the  nuclear  age,  for  most  people, 
meant,  simply,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  So. 
from  the  outset  nuclear  energy  has  been 
laden  with  popular  emotion. 

But  we  cant  base  our  energv  policy  on 
emotion— we  must  base  it  on  hard  facts.  And 
these  are  the  facts: 

One— the  risk-to-benefit  ratio  of  nuclear 
power  In  regard  to  public  health  U  favorable, 
and  like  other  forms  of  advanced  technology 
will  be  publicly  viewed  as  such,  as  we  go  for- 
ward with  Us  development. 

Two — there  is  no  way  we  can  continue  to 
provide  the  electricity  needed  by  oiu-  Nation 
in  the  coming  years  without  the  responsible 
expansion  of  our  nuclear  resources;  and 

Three — electricity  from  nuclear  power  is  a 
bargain  compared  to  other  sources  of  elec- 
tricity, even  with  all  costs  included,  such  as 
Insurance  and  sa/e  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste. 

Today— In  the  second  year  of  the  energy 
crisis — the  second  year  of  buying  foreign  oil 
at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  25  billion 
dollars— It  is  high  time  to  set  aside  emotion 
and  examine  rationally  these  and  the  other 
facta  of  energy  life.  Based  on  those  facts,  In 
regard  to  nuclear  power,  we  should  deter- 
mine to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  utilizing  this 
vital,  clean  and  abundant  energy  resource. 

In  short.  It's  time  for  reasonable  and  com- 
petent people  to  work  out  any  remaining 
questions  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  and  get  on  with  its  productive  use. 

Now,  some  people  argue  that  the  question 
of  nuclear  power  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  average  citizen— that  we  should 
leave  consideration  of  It  to  the  scientists  who 
understand  and  deal  with  its  technicalities. 
Yet  these  same  people  then  seem  to  want  only 
a  minority  of  scientists  to  be  heard.  This  is 
the  argument  of  many  proponents  of  nuclear 
delay. 

These  proposals  would  halt  constrtictlon 
of  new  nuclear  plants  while  various  commit- 
tees of  scientists  and  other  experts  study  and 
debate  and  draft  reports  for  another  two  to 
five  years,  and  then,  presumably,  educate  the 
rest  of  us  so  that  we  could  then  make  a  re- 
sponsible decision. 

Tills  approach  ignores  two  basic  facts. 
First,  that  we  already  have  behind  us  20 
years  of  successful  experience,  demonstrating 
that  clvUian  nuclear  power  is  safe,  clean,  and 
represents  an  important  and  vital  dimension 
of  this  nation's  energy  future. 

And,  second,  we  have  in  place  today  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  sets  of  laws  and 
regulations  to  assure  that  nuclear  power  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  our  safest,  cleanest  and 
most  reliable  sources  of  energy;  and  the  re- 
cent separation  of  the  regulatory  and  devel- 
opmental functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Commission  and  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
should  asure  continued  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  and  regulations. 

I  think  a  Judgment  on  these  matters  is 
within  the  understanding  of  the  average  citi- 
zen, and  fiu-ther  that  it  can  be  made  now— 
without  waiting  2  to  5  more  years.  A  decision 
to  stop  further  development— to  go  through 
more  studies,  debates  and  reports— Is  a  deci- 
sion to  ignore  these  facts,  to  turn  the  clock 
back  two  decades,  and  to  start  all  over  again 
where  we  were  20  years  ago. 

In  my  opinion,  the  U.S.  Govrenmenfs  pro- 
gram to  develop  nuclear  power  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  technological  achievements 
ever  fostered  by  the  American  system— under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  AdminUtra- 
tlons.  Some  of  the  milestones  are  worth  con- 
sidering : 

The  Truman  Administration's  basic  deci- 
sion in  1915  placed  development  of  atomic 
energy  under  civilian  control  with  a  charter 
to  maite  its  beueflts  available  lor  peaceful 
use. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration's  policies 
led  to  the  succesful  construction  of  the 
worlds  first  commercial  nuclear  plant  at 
Shlppingport.  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  industry. 

The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra- 
tions' policies  helped  to  develop,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Industry,  more  advanced  reactor 
coniepts.  As  you  know  this  has  been  con- 
tinued by  succeeding  Administrations. 

And  most  recently,  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion's decisions  can  be  cited:  to  set  a  goal  of 
at  least  200  nuclear  power  plants  on  line  by 
1905;  to  encourage  the  production  of  en- 
riched uranium  by  private  Industry,  and  to 
endorss  rsoommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Labor-Management  Committee  aimed 
at  accelerating  the  construction  of  both  coal 
and  nuclear  power  plants,  encouraging  re- 
search and  development  to  improve  the  re- 
liability and  avaUability  of  plants. 

During  all  of  this  30-year  period,  the  laws 
regulating  the  use  of  civilian  nuclear  power 
have  been  continually  strengthened  and  Im- 
proved—by both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government — so  that  we  now 
have  one  of  the  safest  and  most  thoroughly 
regulated  technologies  ever.  And  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  Improve  it. 

Let's  look  for  a  minute  at  the  question  of 
nuclear  plant  safety  and  try  to  put  it  in  per- 
spective. Despite  the  tremendous  amount  of 
adverse  publicity  given  to  hypothesized  ac- 
cidents and  their  potential  consequences  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public,  the 
safety  of  the  nuclear  power  Industry  is  with- 
out parallel. 

No  radiation  Injury  or  death  has  resulted 
from  the  operation  of  any  licensed  U.S.  nu- 
clear power  plant. 

The  unprecedented  safety  record  of  the 
nuclear  Industry— covering  "many  types  and 
designs  of  nuclear  facilities  dispersed  among 
many  organizations  throughout  America — 
was  not  achieved  by  chance. 

From  the  start,  we  recognized  and  faced 
up  to  the  high  Isvel  of  standards  for  working 
with  nuclear  power.  As  a  result,  the  nuclear 
Industry  Is  oie  of  the  safest  In  the  world  to 
be  employed  In. 

Achievement  of  this  safety  record  de- 
pended on  formal  and  rigorous  regulatory 
and  public  surveillance  programs  that  are 
without  parallel  In  the  history  of  any  tech- 
nology. 

There  are  more  assessments  Involving 
safety— more  factual  data  on  actual  and  po- 
tential problems— in  the  nuclear  industry 
than  in  any  other  energy  Industry.  Nuclear 
hazards  are  far  better  understood  than  thore 
of  thousands  of  widely  u'^ed  chemical  and 
biological  agents. 

Each  year  a  United  States  citizen  Is  ex- 
posed to  an  average  of  182  units  of  radia- 
tion. Natural  radiation— both  cosmic  and  ter- 
restrial—accounts for  109  units.  Another  73 
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units  come  from  medical  x-rays  and  thera- 
peutic radiation.  As  of  today,  the  operation 
of  all  of  our  nxiclear  powerplants — 55  operat- 
ing installations — and  all  of  their  support- 
ing activities  add  less  than  one-tenth  of  a 
single  radiation  unit  to  that  average. 

Of  all  pollutants  our  society  Introduces 
into  tlie  environment,  none  is  so  thoroiighly 
monitored — nor  are  the  consequences  of  any 
so  well  luiderstood — as  radiation. 

The  environment  is  being  observed  and 
checlced  constantly  and  extensively  to  guar- 
antee that  our  food,  air.  soil  and  water  are 
kept  free  of  harmful  radioactive  contamina- 
tion. The  results  of  these  .surveys  are  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

In  all  nuclear  facilities,  people  with  po- 
tential exposure  to  radiation  \\ear  exposure- 
measuring  devices  to  assure  th.it  their  cumu- 
lative exposure  is  limited  to  permissible 
levels.  From  its  inception,  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry in  this  country  has  maintained  ex- 
posure records  for  every  person  who  has 
worked  in  a  nuclear  facility — the  equivalent 
of  a  record  of  the  niunijer  of  cigarettes 
smoked  by  every  smoker  in  the  nation,  or 
a  record  of  all  the  carbon  monoxide,  carbon 
dioxide  and  sulfur  every  American  has 
breathed  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
Not  only  do  we  have  better  records  of  our 
exposure  to  radiation  than  to  other  pol- 
lutants, but  our  knowledge  of  radiation's  bi- 
ological effects  probably  exceeds  that  of  al- 
most every  chemical  or  physical  agent.  And 
that  knowledge  Is  constantly  expanding — 
with  a  Federal  research  budget  of  some  $90 
million  per  year. 

All  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  should 
rest  on  our  laurels.  We  must  continxie  to  be 
vigilant  .so  that  the  procedures  and  methods 
that  have  been  so  effective  in  the  past  will 
be  equally  successful  In  the  future.  The  like- 
lihood of  serious  reactor  accidents  is  very 
small  and  will  continue  to  decrease  as  the 
benefits  of  design  standardization,  improv- 
ing quality  a.ssurance.  and  continuing  safety 
research  are  realized. 

Despite  this  record  and  these  facts,  popu- 
lar doubt  persists  about  nuclear  power — 
doubt  fed  by  criticisms  that,  though  gen- 
erally sincere  and  well-intentioned,  are  all 
too  frequently  Ill-founded  in  substance  and 
hysterical  In  tone. 

In  other  words,  the  obstacles  to  a  rational 
public  dialogue  on  nuclear  power  are  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  But  dialogue  must  pro- 
ceed, and  it  requires  that  we  deal  with  those 
aspects  of  nuclear  power  that  have  become 
focal  points  of  concern,  such  as  disposal  of 
wast«  products  from  nuclear  pov/erplants. 

Again,  the  fact — as  opposed  to  the  fiction — 
Is  reassuring.  There  is  much  confusion  in 
the  public  mind  on  this  point.  The  spent  fuel 
discharge  from  reactors  is  not  waste— it  is 
chemically  processed  to  extract  the  uranium 
and  Plutonium,  which  represent  a  large  en- 
ergy resource.  The  waste  remaining  from  the 
chemical  separation  is  extremely  small.  A 
single  aspirin  tablet  has  the  same  volume  as 
the  waste  produced  in  generating  seven  thou- 
sand kilowatt  hours— which  Is  about  one 
person's  share  of  the  country's  electric  otit- 
put  for  an  entire  year. 

Compared  to  large  quantities  of  other 
harmful  materials,  the  volume  of  nuclear 
waste  Is  minuscule.  Of  course,  we  must  guar- 
antee that  this  waste  is  safely  and  respon.slbly 
stored,  over  extended  periods  of  time. 

Some  people  argue  that  we  must  have  an 
ultimate  means  of  waste  disposal  before 
proceeding  to  build  any  more  plants.  But  the 
record  of  the  past  twenty  years  shows  that 
nuclear  wastes  can  be  handled  with  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  public  health  and  safety. 

Right  now,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  has  a  major  pro- 
gram underway  to  determine  even  more 
permanent  ways  to  store  It. 

Improved  waste  disposal  methods  utilizing 
waste  concentration  and  solidification  are  in 
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use  today.  And  still  better  processes  are  tin- 
der development  and  expected  to  be  in 
commercial  use  in  the  I980's.  The  Important 
thing  is  that  we  have  adequate,  safe  storage 
methods  that  meet  reasonable  requirements, 
wliile  we  explore  the  best  means  for  ultimate 
disposal  of  wastes. 

Another  subject  that  has  recently  moved 
up  on  the  nuclear  "worry  list"  is  plutonlum 
safeguards. 

Although  adequate  safeguards  are  cer- 
tainly necessary  for  more  widespread  use  of 
nuclear  pov.-er.  they've  still  been  the  sub- 
jert  of  a  lot  of  misinformation. 

During  the  past  30  years,  thousands  of 
pounds  of  Plutonium  and  highly  enriched 
uranium  have  been  in  widespread  use  iii  re- 
.scarch  reactors,  experimental  facilities,  nu- 
clear i^owerplants  and  weapon.s  programs. 
It  IiRs  becii  produced,  sliipped,  fa'oricated, 
proces.sed  and  stored  safely  without  diver- 
sion. 

Still,  in  view  of  the  Increased  frequency 
of  terrorist  activilici  and  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  capability  among  the  na- 
tions of  ilie  world,  public  concern  is  under- 
siandably  aroused.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  ERDA  are  conducting  a 
comprehensive  study  of  current  safeguards 
and  of  possible  changes  to  improve  their 
effectiveness  for  the  future.  Obviously,  such 
improvements  will  be  pursued  and  imple- 
mented. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  we  should 
stand  still  while  even  more  effective  sys- 
tems of  safeguards  are  being  studied. 

Providing  proper  safeguards  has  major 
international  implications.  Large  quantities 
of  Plutonium  already  are  deployed  through- 
out the  world  in  nuclear  weapons,  and  in- 
creasing quantities  are  coming  into  com- 
mercial use.  A  ban  on  plutonlum  recycling 
within  the  United  States  would  not  guaran- 
tee us  protection  against  its  illicit  use.  be- 
cause the  material  could  be  obtained  abroad. 
Another  aspect  of  safeguards  that  con- 
cerns some  people  is  the  medical  hazards  of 
Plutonium.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  plu- 
tonlum, because  of  its  radioactivity,  must 
be  handled  with  great  care,  as  must  other 
hazardous  substances  such  as  arsenic  and 
mercury.  However,  the  evidence  of  more 
than  30  years  of  plutonlum  processing  hi 
U.S.  civilian  and  military  facilities  con- 
vinces us  that  the  need  for  care  In  handling 
should  not  prevent  us  from  extracting  the 
enormous  energy  in  plutonlum. 

Indeed,  when  one  hears  the  frequent  claim 
that  "plutonlum  is  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stance known  to  man,"  he  ought  to  ask: 
"How  many  recorded  deaths  are  attributable 
to  the  toxic  nature  of  plutonlum?"  The  an- 
swer Is :  none. 

I've  been  talking  up  until  now  primarily 
about  the  risks  of  nuclear  power,  as  com- 
pared to  other  risks.  Let's  spend  a  few 
minutes  on  its  benefits. 

The  basic  benefit,  of  course,  is  that  It 
uses  a  largely  untapped  domestic  fuel  re- 
sources and  hence  helps  free  us  from  de- 
pendence on  foreign  Imports.  A  second  ben- 
efit, especially  important  in  these  times  of 
rising  prices,  is  that  electricity  generated  by 
nuclear  power  is  cheaper  than  that  gen- 
erated by  burning  coal,  oil  or  gas. 

In  1974,  Northeast  Utilities  in  New  Eng- 
land reported  $140  mUlion  in  savings  to  its 
customers  from  operation  of  its  nuclear 
powerplants.  Commonwealth  Edison  in  the 
Chicago  area  reported  a  $100  million  saving, 
and  Florida  Light  and  Power  a  $140  million 
saving.  The  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  re- 
ports that,  in  1974,  nxxclear  power  saved  the 
American  consumer  more  than  $800  million 
in  electric  bills. 

Some  critics  claim  that  nuclear  power- 
plants  are  unreliable,  and  are  out  of  service 
so  much  of  the  time  that  customers  are  pay- 
ing for  a  lot  of  idle  capacity.  Nuclear  plants, 
in  fact,  are  not  as  productive  as  had  been 
expected,  but  they  will  become  more  pro- 
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du?tive  with  experience,  improved  quality 
control  and  design  standardization.  It  is  im- 
portaiit  to  note  that  the  majority  of  down- 
time of  nuclear  power  plants  has  been  due 
to  problems  primarily  in  the  non-nuclear 
parts  of  their  systems. 

A  Federal  Energy  Administration  study  of 
nv.clear  and  fossil  powerpl.iut  productivity 
has  identified  many  actions  that  can  be 
taken  by  industry  and  government  to  im- 
pro.e  productivity  of  both  imclear  and  fos- 
sil plants. 

One  of  our  top  priority  programs  at  PEA 
i.s  to  Implement  these  actions  on  a  timely 
basis  so  that  utilities  and  their  customers 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  improved  produc- 
tivity in  this  decade.  However,  even  if  no  im- 
provement were  made  in  nuclear  plant  pro- 
ductivity, nr.clear  power  would  still  be  a 
bargain  for  the  consumers. 

We  must  continue  to  resolve  public  is- 
sues in  a  manner  that  preierves  our  es-sen- 
tial  freedoms.  The  issues  involved  in  nuclear 
power  aie  vital  to  this  Na'ion,  and  they 
mu'-t  be  re.solved.  But  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  we  will  wind  up  studying  them  to 
death— that  by  direct  or  Indirect  action,  or 
inaction,  we  will  wind  up  with  an  unneces- 
'.'ary  and  counterproducti'.e  moratorii'm  on 
building  nuclear  powerplants. 

In  our  judgment,  a  moratorium,  despite 
intentions  to  limit  it  to  a  brief  .span  of 
yenrs.  could  well  weaken  the  country's 
rapacity  to  produce  nuclear  powerplants  to 
the  extent  that  nuclear  p;wer  would  be 
foreclosed  as  a  major  energy  option  in  this 
century. 

The  effect  of  such  a  course  on  our  overall 
energy  situation  and  on  the  economy — on 
employment,  on  our  level  of  oil  imports,  on 
balance  of  payments  and  so  forth — could  be 
devastating. 

And  we  should  be  mindful  that,  regardless 
of  the  course  we  choose  to  take  in  the 
United  States,  other  members  of  the  world 
community  will  move  ahead  in  their  in- 
creasing use  of  nuclear  power.  Given  this 
fact,  can  w-e  afford  not  to  proceed  ourselves? 
And  would  our  ovni  best  interests  not  be 
served,  in  the  increasingly  nuclear-powered 
world  of  the  future,  by  maintaining  the 
technological  lead  which  other  nations  will 
follow? 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  excellent  public 
health  record  of  nuclear  power  in  America 
reinforces  the  decision  taken  by  this  Ad- 
ministration to  move  forward  promptly — 
but  with  care  and  control — toward  an  ex- 
panded use  of  nuclear  power. 

We  have,  after  all.  only  a  few  practical  op- 
tions In  our  lifetime  for  sustaining  essential 
supplies  of  reliable,  economic  and  clean 
energy,  even  for  the  most  urgent  of  our 
needs.  Elimination  of  grossly  wasteful  energy 
consumption  practices  and  employment  of 
maximum  conservation  efforts  wUl  help,  but 
we  still  must  satisfy  almost  all  of  our  energy 
needs  from  oil,  gas,  coal  and  nuclear  sources. 
Unfortunately,  less  than  5';  of  our  total 
energy  comes  from  the  55  nuclear  plants  that 
are  now  operating,  although  nearly  188 
others  are  being  built  or  have  been  planned. 
Despite  the  vital  need,  many  new  plants 
have  been  delayed  or  cancelled  outright  by 
the  utilities  over  the  past  two  years,  pri- 
marily because  of  shortage  of  capital  and 
uncertainty  as  to  projected  load  growth  and 
the  energy  policies  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments. 

The  President  and  leaders  of  both  labor 
and  industry  have  urged  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  expedite  completion  of 
these  nuclear  plants.  They  know  that  each 
plant  represents  a  real  sainngs  equal  to  J2 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  year — or,  at  current 
rates,  about  $144  million  of  Imports. 

They  know  that  the  price  of  those  Imports 

is  American  Jobs  and  American  productivity 

and  American  security  from  another,  more 

devastating  embargo. 

Beyond   this,   they   know   that   the   ready 
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ftvaUabUlty  of  domestic  energy  at  reason- 
able costs  Is  necessary  If  the  United  States  is 
to  realize  its  great  goals  fcr  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Twentieth  Century:  to  seek  full  em- 
ployment, to  sustain  and  Improve  our 
standard  of  living,  to  extend  the  bsnefits  of 
a  productive  Nation  to  Its  less  fortunate 
citizen-,  to  preserve  our  finite  rosources  for 
their  most  useful  purposes,  and  to  restore, 
sustain  and  enhance  our  environment. 

And  they  know  that  attaining  those 
goals— or  even  making  meaningful  progress 
toward  them— requires  commitment  to  the 
continued  development  of  the  nuclear  power 
Industry. 

That  commitment  must  be  made  by  all 
segments  of  American  sociei-y — bv  busl-iess 
leaders,  by  labor  leaders  and  by  public  cffi- 
cials  at  every  level.  We  in  the  Fed'iral  Gov- 
ernment must  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  this  gcal  by  developing  a  coherent  and 
coordinated  national  policy  for  the  safe 
clean  use  of  nucl:ar  pawer.  In  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
in  Denver,  dorado.  Bill  Anders,  Chairman 
of  the  Nucl3ar  Regulatory  Commission  called 
for  the  establUhment  of  a  focal  point  for 
all  Federal  effcrts  In  this  regard. 

We  at  the  FEA  anticipate  that,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Commission  and  the 
Energy  Rasearch  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, we  win  provide  such  a  focal  point- 
assuring  the  policy  analysis  and  cocrdinatlon 
necessary  at  the  federal  level  to  S3e  that  nu- 
clear power  plays  Its  proper  role  in  our 
energy  future. 

But  ultimately,  if  that  role  Is  to  be  real- 
ized, the  commitment  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  must  engage  the  American  people  as 
a    whole. 

By  rlgcrously  applying  tough  health  and 
safety  standards  and  by  fostering  techno- 
logical developments  that  wUl  enable  us  to 
m,  -t  ever  rising  standards,  government  must 
guarantee  the  public  that  nuclear  power 
remains  the  safe  source  of  energy  that  it  has 
proven  to  be  thus  far  in  Its  history. 

Our  national  commitment  on  nuclear 
power  cannot  coexist  with  the  myths  of 
fear  that  have  t:o  often  surrounded  ques- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  in  the  past.  Rather. 
U  depends  upon  an  accurate  perception  of 
.1/°'^'*  °^  nuclear  power  and  a  clear- 
sighted view  of  the  contribution  It  can  and 
must,  make  to  this  Nation's  future 

It  will  be  a  vital  part  of  our  Job  in  gov- 
ernment to  see  to  it  that  those  myths  are 
rightly  dispelled  and  that  the  true  facts  of 
nuclear  power  fully  justify  the  role  we  en- 
vision  for  It  in  the  years  ahead 
Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


captive:  nations  week 
HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  16.  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr 
Speaker,  last  week  marked  the  17th  an- 
nual commemoration  of  CapUve  Nations 
Week.  Every  year  at  this  time,  we  pause 
to  reflect  upon  the  plight  of  the  millions 
of  people  still  living  under  the  yoke  of 
Communist  oppression.  Yet,  despite  all 
the  eloquent  statements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Congress  condemning  this 
oppression,  it  still  exists  as  a  grim  reality. 
And.  I  fear  that  many  Americans  have 
been  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security 
about  the  Soviets  by  the  illusion  of 
detente.  I  find  it  almost  Ironic  that  the 
joint  United  States-Soviet  space  mission 
was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  Captive 


Nations  Week  commemoration.  Perhaps 
this  is  merely  coincidental,  or  perhaps  it 
has  an  underlying  secondary  purpose  of 
diverting  our  attention  away  from  the  of- 
ficial remembrance  of  Soviet  brutality. 
The  juxtaposition  of  detente  and  the 
ever-present  reality  of  Soviet  oppression 
fc  disturbing  to  me.  How  can  we  possi- 
bly, as  moral  men,  reconcile  tliese  two 
divergent  factors?  How  can  we  hold  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  those  who  im- 
prison, torture,  and,  indeed,  even  kill 
taiose  who  dare  to  speak  out  against  to- 
talitarian brutality? 

Modern-day  political  realities  demand 
that  this  Nation  maintain  an  open  line 
of  communication  with  the  Soviets.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
raasK  our  sense  of  outrage  when  they 
trample  upon  the  most  bnsic  human 
v.-lucs~tb  iEo  of  right  versus  wrong.  Nor 
does  It  mean  that  we  should  lend  any 
economic  support  that  allows  them  to 
perpetuate  the  oppression  of  those  mil- 
lions enslaved  ux^-der  their  rule. 

Alexandr    Solzlienitsyn    recently    de- 
livered an  eloquent  and  moving  speech 

^AT^^^Z  '^°'''  ^^  *^^  invitation  of  the 
AiL-ciO  which  underscores  my  own 
views  on  the  subjpect  of  detente.  Let  us 
continue  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets, 
out  let  us  also  bear  in  mind  the  very  rele- 
vant comments  of  one  who  personally 
suffered  under  their  oppression,  as  do 
the  millions  of  people  in  caotive  nations 
that  we  remember  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn  s  speech  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

SOLZJIENITSVN   REPLIES    TO    Hl3    CRITICS 

vli^n''^"**'"  "5"-'»>«'^"syn.  in  a  speech  at  New 
Tcoru  delivered  at  the  invitation  of  the  AFL- 

Communism  is  as  crude  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain society  and  the  individual  as  if  a  sur- 
geon were  to  perform  his  delicate  operations 
with  a  meat-axe.  All  that  Is  subtle  in  human 
Psychology  and  In  the  structure  of  society 
(which  Is  even  more  delicate),  all  of  this  Is 
I  educed  to  cru.Je  economic  processes.  This 
Whole  created  belng-man-is  reiuced  to 
matter.  It  s  characteristic  that  communism 
is  so  devoid  of  arguments  that  it  has  none 
to  advance  against  its  opponents  in  our  Com- 
munist countries.  It  lacks  arguments  and 
hence  there  Is  the  club,  the  prison,  the  con- 
centration camp,  and  Insance  asylums  with 
forced  confinement.  . 

Communism  has  never  concealed  the  fact 
that  it  rejects  all  absolute  concepts  of  mo- 
^.Z..  ^*  ^°"^  **  a'^y  consideration  of 
good  and  -evil"  as  Indisputable  cate- 
ft'^n  f;.  •  ;,  •  f  °"^"nlsm  has  managed  to  In- 
stlU  m  all  of  us  that  these  concepts  are  old- 
fashioned  concepts  and  laughable.  But  if  we 
are  to  be  deprived  of  the  concepts  of  eood 
and  evil,  what  will  be  left?  Nothing  but  the 
manipulation  of  one  another.  We  will  decline 
to  the  status  of  animals. 

Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  commu- 
nism are  completely  inhuman  for  that  rea- 
son. There  is  a  word  very  commonly  used 
these  days:  "antl-communlsm."  it's  a  verv 
stupid  word,  badly  put  together.  It  makes 
It  appear  as  though  communism  were  some- 
thing original,  something  basic,  somethlne 
fundamental.  Therefore,  it  Is  taken  as  thi 
point  of  departure,  and  antl-communlsm  Is 
defined  In  relation  to  communism 

Here  Is  why  I  say  that  this  word  was 
poorly  sclented,  that  It  was  put  together  by 
people  who  do  not  understand  etymology- 
the  primary,  the  eternal  concept  is  hu- 
manity. And  communism  is  antl-humanlty. 
Whoever  says  "anti-communism"  is  saylnc 
s?ruct!on   ^""-^'^"-^""^'nity-  A  poor  con- 
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m.^n^l.  ,H "^^P*-  *°  "J^'^*  *^*s  inhuman  Com- 
^^Z\l'^?°^?H.  '"  '""P'y  *°  be  a  human 
being.  It  isn't  being  a  member  of  a  party 

tPW  ^f?*^f  "^P"^  ^°"'^  =^6^*"^^  those  who 
tell  us  to  forget  the  concepts  of  good  and 

After  my  first  addreas.  as  always  there 
were  some  superficial  conn-aeiUs  in  the  news- 
papers, v.hlch  did  not  really  get  tc  the  es- 
sence. One  of  them  \vaa  as  follov.s:  that  I 
came  here  with  an  appeal  to  the  United 
ot^tcs  to  liberate  us  from  communism.  Any- 
one who  has  at  all  followed  what  I  have  said 
and  written  these  many  years,  first  in  the 
ooviet  Union  and  now  in  the  V/e=t  will 
knov/  that  fve  al\\ays  said  the  exact  oppo- 
site. I  have  appealed  to  my  own  country- 
men—.hose  who:e  courace  has  failed  at  diffi- 
cult moments,  an!  who  have  looked  Im- 
plorlnsly  to  the  West-and  urged  them- 
Don  t  v.alt  for  assistance,  and  doni  ask  for 
It.  we  must  stand  on  our  own  feet. 

I  said  the  last  time  that  two  proce's'^es  are 
occurring  in  the  world  toJay.  One  Is  a  proc- 
ess of  spiritual  liberation  in  the  U.SSR  anj 
in  the  other  Communist  countri.??.  The  >^ec- 
\vL'^  ^^?^  assistance  being  extended  by  the 
West  lo  the  CommuniEt  rulers,  .i  process  of 
concession,  of  detente,  of  yielding  whole 
countries.  And  I  only  said:  ••Remember,  w-e 
have  to  pull  ourselves  up-but  if  you  dercrd 
us.  you  also  defend  your  own  future 

In  my  last  address  I  only  requested  one 
thing,  and  I  make  ti.e  same  request  now 
When  they  bury  us  in  the  ground  alive  (I 
compared  the  forthcoming  European 
agreement  with  a  mass  grave  for  all  the 
countries  of  East  Europe) -as  you  know, 
this  is  a  very  unpleasant  sensation:  your 
mouth  gets  filled  with  earth  while  youTe 
stUl  alive— please  do  not  send  them  shovels 
Please  do  not  send  them  the  most  modern 
earth-moving  equipment. 

I  said  m  my  last  address  and  would  llkf 
to  repeat  It  again,  that  we  have  to  look  at 
every  event  from  the  other  point  of  view— 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Our  country  is  taking  your  assistance,  but 
in  the  schools  theyre  teaching  and  In  the 
newspapers  they  are  writing  and  In  lectures 
they  are  saying,  ■•Look  at  the  Western  world 

if^H  «?"i°^  *°  '■°*-  ^°^  *t  tl^e  economy 
of  the  Western  world.  Its  coming  to  an  end 
The  great  predictions  of  Marx,  Engels  and 
Lenin  are  coming  true.  Captallsm  is  breath- 
ing its  last.  Ifs  already  dead.  And  our  social- 
ist  economy  Is  flourishing.  It  has  demon- 
strated once  and  for  all  the  triumph  of  com- 
munism. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  and  I  particularly  ad- 
dress those  of  you  who  have  a  socialist  out- 
look, that  we  should  at  last  permit  this  so- 
cialist economy  to  prove  Its  superloritv  Let's 
allow  It  to  show  that  it  is  advanced,  that  it 
Is  omnipotent,  that  It  has  defeated  you,  that 

i^.f^^fT^^'^''  y°"-  ^^*  "^  n°*  Interfere 
with  It.  Let  us  stop  selling  to  It  and  giving 
It  loans.  If  Ifs  all  that  powerful,  then  let  it 
stand  on  Its  own  feet  for  10  or  15  years  Then 
we  WUl  see  what  It  looks  like. 

I  can  tell  you  what  It  will  look  like.  I  am 
being  quite  serious  now.  When  the  Soviet 
economy  will  no  longer  be  able  to  deal  with 
everything,  it  will  have  to  reduce  Its  miliiarv 
preparations.  It  will  have  to  abandon  the 
i^^H   °f  f?**^^  ^'^°'^'  *'''*  '*  '^•l  l^ave  to  feed 

^M  ho"  f  i!f  ?^  P^°P^^-  '^"<J  tl^e  system 
will  be  forced  to  relax.  ... 

Another  distortion  appeared  In  your  press 

VrL^tt^T^.  *°  ""^  "^^^  address  Someone 
wrote  that  one  more  advocate  of  the  Cold 
War  has  come  here.  One  more  person  has  ar- 
rived  to  call  on  us  to  resume  the  Cold  war  " 
That  Is  a  misunderstanding.  The  Cold  War— 
^n%^*  o°^  hatred-Is  still  going  on,  but  only 
on  the  Communist  side 

What  Is  the  Cold  War?  Ifs  a  war  of  abuse, 
and  they  still  abuse  you. ...  In  sources  which 
you  can  read,  and  even  more  In  those  which 
are  unavailable  to  you.  and  which  you  don't 
hear  of.  In  the  depths  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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the  Cold  War  has  never  stopped.  It  hasn't 
stopped  for  one  second.  .  .  . 

Do  I  call  upon  you  to  return  to  the  Cold 
War?  By  no  means.  Lord  forbid!  What  for? 
The  only  thing  I'm  asking  you  to  do  Is  to 
five  the  Soviet  economy  a  chance  to  develop. 
Do  not  bury  us  in  the  ground.  Just  let  the 
Soviet  economy  develop,  and  then  let's 
see.  .  .  . 

Relations  between  the -Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  of  America  should  be  such 
that  there  would  be  no  deceit  in  the  question 
of  armaments,  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
centration camps,  no  phychiatrlc  wards  for 
healthy  people.  Relations  should  be  such  that 
the  throats  of  our  women  would  no  longer 
be  constricted  with  tears,  that  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  Incessant  ideological  war- 
fare waged  against  you,  and  that  an  address 
such  as  mine  today  would  in  no  way  be  an 
exception. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  my  recent  opinion  poll  have  been  tab- 
ulated, giving  me  views  on  energy,  eco- 
nomic, and  fiscal  policies  from  a  broad 
range  of  my  constituents  in  Washington 
State's  Third  Congressional  District. 

Among  the  most  interesting  statistics 
produced  was  an  apparent  quandray  re- 
garding Federal  spending.  Program-cut- 
ting to  balance  the  budget  proved  vastly 
more  popular  as  a  general  concept  than  it 
did  when  reduced  to  choices  involving 
specific  programs. 

Only  with  foreign  military  aid  and  for- 
eign economic  aid  were  the  percentages 
favoring  cuts  equal  to  at  least  half  the 
percentage  urging  "cut  programs  to  bal- 
ance the  budget." 

Unfortunately,  for  tiiose  who  expect 
major  budget  savings  through  foreign 
aid  cuts,  the  projected  outlay  for  inter- 
national affairs — after  a  $1.4  billion  con- 
gressional reduction — is  $4.9  billion, 
which  is  only  about  1.3  percent  of  the 
overall  budget.  In  every  other  specific 
spending  priority,  however,  clear  majori- 
ties favored  expenditures  equal  to  or 
greater  than  current  levels. 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  also  indi- 
cated particularly  strong  support  for: 

Income  tax  reform  that  will  benefit  low- 
and  middle-Income  taxpayers. 

Energy  conservation  and  expanded  devel- 
opment of  omestlc  oil  reserves  to  reduce  our 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

A  strong  shift  In  federal  spending  priori- 
ties by  decreasing  foreign  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  and  increasing  funds  for  domestic 
needs,  especially  aid  to  the  elderly  an  energy 
development. 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 

WHAT    FEATURES    SHOULD    FEDERAL    ECONOMIC    POLICY 
INCLUDE? 
|ln  percent] 


Yes  No 

Close  tax  loopholes 94.0  3.8 

Low- and  middle-income  lax  relief, 73.6  18.2 

Cut  programs  to  balance  the  budget. .  . .  78. 2  14. 6 

Control  wages  profits  and  prices 49. 2  43. 3 

Expand  public  works  jobs...     .  48.1  41.4 

Raise  taxes  to  balance  the  budget...  11.6  79.1 

Aid  economy  via  deficit  spending 15.9  68.0 


No 

re- 
sponse 

2.2 
8.2 
7.2 
7.5 

10.5 
9.3 

16.1 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT    DO    YOU    THINK    FEDERAL   SPENDING    PRIORITIES 

SHOULD  BE? 

[In  percent) 


More     Same 


No 
Less  response 


Foreign  military  aid.-        .        1.7  7.1  87.5  3.7 

Foreign  economic  aid     .  .        1.9  9.3  84.5  4.3 

Energy  Development..             74.1  14.2  6.2  5.5 

Aid  to  the  elderly    61.3  31.1  3.5  4.0 

Pubi  c  transportation 54.2  22.3  18.0  5.5 

Roads  and    iphways 14.5  42.0  38.1  5.4 

Health  services. 48.9  32.1  14.2  4.8 

Job  programs 47.3  24.4  21.7  6.6 

Natural  resources. 44.5  37.0  9.2  9.3 

Housing 38.1  33.4  21.9  6.6 

Aid  to  the  poor 30.2  36.9  26.4  6.5 

Education         28.6  39.0  26.6  5.8 

Environmental  quality 26.3  31.0  34.6  8.1 

Military.. 25.3  34.1  34.8  5.8 

Revenue  sharing 26.4  33.8  26.6  13.2 

WHAT  POLICIES  SHOULD  BE  PART  OF  A  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
PROGRAItfl? 

[In  percent] 


Yes       No 


Develop  Alaska  oil  reserves. —  88. 5  5. 9 

Expand  off-shore  oil  drilling 77.2  16.4 

Develop  other  U.S.  oil  reserves 87. 4  7. 1 

Promote  energy  conservation 80.6  9.4 

Restrict  oil  imports 44. 4  40.  5 

Relax  air  quality  standards 44.5  45.8 

Ration  gasoline 31.5  58.2 

Raise  oil  products  taxes 20.1  65.7 


No 
re- 
sponse 

5.6 
6.4 
5.5 
10. 0 
15.1 
9.7 
10.3 
14.2 


Some  respondents  noted  that  the  op- 
tions offered  by  the  poll  were  too  limited 
or  too  restrictive  to  refiect  fully  their 
views.  Significant  numbers,  for  example, 
wiote  that  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and 
other  alternative  energy  sources  must  be 
an  energy  option  for  the  future.  Many 
also  opposed  further  promotion  of  nu- 
clear energy.  Severe  space  limitations 
forced  some  restrictions  on  the  poll  for- 
mat. Future  polls  will  attempt  to  ex- 
plore various  issues  in  greater  detail. 
And  evei-y  effort  will  be  made  to  provide 
spaces  for  at  least  two  sets  of  responses 
in  households  that  have  more  than  one 
respondent. 


QUINN-TESSENCE    OF    DEMOCRACY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
editorial  appearing  in  a  New  Jersey  news- 
paper, The  Courier-News,  on  July  11, 
1975. 

This  editorial  comments  on  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  John  C.  Quinn,  vice 
president-news  of  The  Gannett  Co..  re- 
lating to  a  visit  he  made  to  China  with 
a  group  of  fellow  members  of  The  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

It  imderscores  a  point  I  have  been  mak- 
ing frequently — the  point  that  advancing 
technology  and  burgeoning  government 
must  not  be  allowed  to  impinge  on  basic 
rights  of  the  people. 

The  editorial  reads: 

Some  Views  About  China — And  Freedom 

The  China  unveiled  recently  to  20  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed- 
itors is  a  society  struggling — and  apparently 
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rsifceedlng — to  catch  up  with  the  highly 
developed  industrial  democracies. 

Although  the  Industrial  goals  are  essen- 
tially the  same  In  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems,  the  means  used  to  achieve 
the.se  goals  are  vastly  different. 

The  approaches  of  China  and  the  United 
States,  for  example,  to  petroleum  .self-suf- 
ficiency offer  striking  contra.sts.  as  shown  in 
articles  in  this  week's  Courier-News  by  John 
C.  Quinn,  vice  president-news  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of  tlie  ASNE  group. 

In  the  United  States,  attempts  to  achieve 
energy  .self-sufficiency  througli  a  partnership 
of  government  and  industry  have  been  lim- 
ited and  of  modest  achievement.  In  China, 
however,  the  search  for  oil  became  a  top  pri- 
ority in  1960,  and  just  three  years  later  Pre- 
mier Chou  En-lai  proclaimed  that  China  was 
.self-sufficient  in  petroleum.  Today,  the  coun- 
try looms  as  a  major  exporter  of  oil. 

But  China's  success  was  achieved  through 
methods  that  would  not  even  be  considered, 
much  less  tolerated,  in  a  democratic  society. 
One  cannot  imagine  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  taking  place  in  the  para- 
military atmo.sphere  of  China's  Taching  oil 
field,  where  the  great  leap  forward  in  pro- 
duction was  accomplished  in  the  '60s,  and 
where  doctrine  and  discipline  are  the  watch- 
words. 

As  Quinn  pointed  out.  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline extend  well  beyond  China's  petroleum 
industry  to  maintain  much  of  the  govern- 
ment's all-encompassing  ideological  control 
over  the  masses. 

China's  concept  of  its  press  as  an  arm 
of  the  government  and  the  ruling  Commu- 
nist party  is  totally  alien  to  American  princi- 
ples. The  use  of  the  press  as  a  prime  force 
to  carry  out  the  government's  plans  and 
policies  and  to  achieve  Communist  goals 
must  be  repugnant  to  all  those  who  value 
individual  freedom. 

As  one  Chinese  official  told  the  American 
editors.  "The  policy  of  the  party  is  a  very 
important  matter  to  us,  and  we  feel  It  is  im- 
portant news  that  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  and  of  the  world  would  like  to  know. 
In  our  view,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between 
news  and  propaganda." 

Equally  chilling  to  readers  of  a  free  press 
is  the  observation  that  in  China  "newspapers 
and  the  press  are  all  tools  of  class  struggle 
and  all  serve  a  political  entity." 

It's  Indeed  chilling  to  see  how  closely  those 
words  and  Ideas  parallel  those  of  some  critics 
of  the  press  in  this  country  who  oppose  ex- 
posure of  government  problems  and  errors 
because  they  endanger  the  Image  of  that 
government  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  or  of 
the  world. 

The  Chinese  govermnent  and  the  Com- 
munist party  are  not  content,  however,  with 
exerting  Ideological  control  through  the 
press.  Thought  control  Is  augmented  through 
an  all-pervaslve  barrage  of  propaganda: 
booklets,  slogans,  loudspeakers,  billboards 
and  posters  continually  exhort  the  Chinese 
people  to  achieve  prcxluctlon  and  revolu- 
tionary goals  mandated  by  government  and 
party. 

The  American  oil  industry,  the  American 
press  and  indeed  the  country  certainly  are 
not  without  fault. 

But  even  such  a  fleeting  and  largely  con- 
trolled look  inside  a  China  ruled  by  Its  own 
brand  of  communism  helps  us  all  realize  the 
benefits  that  no  statistical  chart  or  propa- 
ganda blast  can  conceal — the  meaning  of 
freedom.  Coping  with  our  own  imperfection  is 
often  hard.  But  even  with  the  economic 
gains  apparent  there  over  recent  years,  our 
way  appears  far  preferable  to  that  mind- 
stifling  regime. 

The  editorial  serves  as  a  timely  re- 
minder, Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  the  basic  free- 
doms of  a  democracy  like  ours  need  to  be 
valued  and  protected. 

With  modem  technology  encouraging 
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data  bank  growth  and  data  bank  shar- 
ing, there  has  been  a  disturbing  tendency 
toward  improper  Government  access  to, 
and  use  of,  personal  records.  Electronic 
eavesdropping  by  governmental  agen- 
cies has  also  been  a  cause  for  concern. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  some  Government  quarters 
to  restrict  public  access  to  public  records 
and  to  affairs  of  Government.  Even  the 
judicial  branch  of  Government  and  some 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  been  at 
fault  in  this  respect. 

Government  interference  in  the  public 
right-to-know,  improper  suppression  of 
public  information,  governmental  at- 
tempts to  manipulate  public  thinking, 
and  governmental  snooping  in  the  private 
domain  are  dangerous  and  deplorable 
activities. 

Fortunately  they  are  not  prevalent. 
But  they  exist,  and  need  to  be  stamped 
out  wherever  and  whenever  they  surface. 
Government.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  learn 
to  trust  the  people.  Only  in  this  way  can 
Government  expect  the  trust  of  the 
people. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  HELPS  TO 
ESCALATE  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
ARMS  RACE— THE  HAWK  SALE  TO 
JORDAN 
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place  Israel  in  a  much  more  difficult 
negotiating  position.  While  Jordan  has 
a  right  to,  make  purchases  of  military 
arms  and  materiel  from  the  United 
States,  the  sale  currently  pending  before 
the  Congress  is  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  Jordan's  needs  and  to  the  interests 
of  a  meaningful  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Accordingly,  I  have  worked  with 
my  two  distinguished  colleagues  from 
New  York— Jonathan  Bincham  and 
Benjamin  Rosenthal — in  spearheading 
the  effort  to  disapprove  these  sales. 

Mr.  George  Will  has  written  a  very 
timely  and  perceptive  article  on  the  pro- 
posed sale  to  Jordan.  Appearing  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  the  article 
raises  some  very  valid  questions  about 
the  administration's  motives  in  support- 
ing this  sale.  Arguing  against  the  sale 
Mr.  Will  artly  observes  that: 

It  is  a  reckle.«;s  and  Ignoble  policy  of  U.S. 
pressure  designed  to  achieve  a  Midoast  settle- 
ment by  extorting  endless  concessions  from 
Israc!. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  that  Mr.  Will's 
article  gets  to  the  very  heart  of  the  issue 
and  I  commend  it  to  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention. I  insert  the  article  herewith  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  21,  1975] 
SrLUNc    Arms    to    Johdan 
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HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  administration  notified 
the  Congress  of  its  intention  to  sell  a 
rather  sophisticated  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons system  to  Jordan.  Although  the  sale 
itself  had  been  anticipated  for  several 
weeks,  the  size  and  scope  of  the  deal  was 
completely  unexpected  and  has  sweep- 
ing ramifications  for  the  futiu-e  of  the 
very  delicate  balance  in  the  Middle 
East. 

According  to  news  reports  which  have 
yet  to  be  denied  by  the  administration, 
the  sale  to  Jordan  will  involve  14  batter- 
ies of  the  Hawk  missile  and  100  Vulcan 
antiaircraft  guns,  amounting  to  some 
$350  million.  In  addition,  the  adminls- 
tratlon  intends  to  seU  a  sizable  quan- 
tity of  the  Redeye  shoulder-fired,  heat- 
seeking  missile  as  well. 

This  sale  has  significant  strategic  im- 
plications  and   will   result   in   an   im- 
portant qualitative  change  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  balance  of  military  power.  It 
is  a  weU-known  fact  that  Jordan  re- 
framed    from    opening    a    third    front 
against  Israel  in  1973  because  it  lacked 
air  cover  and  an  effective  air  defense 
against  Israel.  With  this  very  sophisti- 
cated weapons  system  King  Hussein  wiU 
no  longer  have  any  excuse  for  falling  to 
open  another  front  should  open  war- 
^re  again  occur  In  the  Middle  East 
Furthermore,  efforts  are  reportedly  un- 
derway to  create  a  joint  miUtary  com- 
mand  between  Syrian  and  Jordanian 
forces   and   this   additional   equipment 
will  give  Syria  a  military  superiority 
which  it  has  not  previously  possessed. 

Clearly  this  sale  wlU  needlessly  exacer- 
bate tensions  in  the  Middle  East  and 


(By  George  P.  Will) 
Congress,  pursuant  to  its  constitutional 
duty  to  keep  the  Executive  branch  on  a  short 
leash,  has  given  itself  power  to  veto,  within 
20  days  of  notification,  any  arms  sale  exceed- 
ing $25  million.  It  has  until  July  30  to  veto 
the  administration's  proposal  to  sell  Jordan 
a  $350  million  anti-aircraft  missile  system 

Jordan's  King  Hussein  has  said  that  one 
reason  Jordan  refused  to  Join  the  Arab  war 
against  Israel  in  October  1973  was  that  Jor- 
dan lacked  an  air  defense  system.  The  pro- 
posed arms  sale  would  eliminate  that  inhibi- 
tion, and  would  enhance  Hussein's  offensive 
capability  against  Israe!. 

Hussein  has  told  a  Beirut  magazine  that  he 
wants  the  weapons  so  he  can  help  SyrU  in 
any  future  war  against  Israel.  Equally  alarm- 
ing, the  administration's  proposal  has  about 
It  a  certain  deviousness  which,  considering 
the  lameness  of  administration  arguments 
for  the  proposal,  compels  this  suspicion:  one 
purpose  of  the  sale  may  be  to  make  Israel 
more  vulnerable. 

The  administration,  which  has  been  fan- 
ning war  fears,  may  believe,  contrary  to  ex- 
perience and  reason,  that  Israel  wUl  become 
more  compliant  to  Arab  (and  U.S.)  pressures 
as  It  becomes  more  vulnerable  to  Arab 
weapons. 

In  May  the  administration  Indicated  that 
the  sale  would  involve  only  three  Hawk  mls- 
sUe  batteries  and  36  Vulcan  units.  The  Vul- 
can is  a  radar-guided  anti-aircraft  gun  de- 
signed to  cope  with  aircraft  flying  low  enough 
to  elude  Hawks. 

Even  a  three-battery  system  might  have 
the  destabUizlng  effect  of  diminishing  the 
Inhibitions  Jordan  felt  In  October  1973  But 
a  three-battery  system  could  be  considered 
merely  defensive:  It  could  defend  Amman 
Jordan's  capital,  and  could  not  be  moved 
toward  Israel  without  denuding  Amman 

Now  the  administration  wants  to  sell  Jor- 
dan 14  Hawk  batteries  with  632  missiles 
!n?°,V  ^^^  number  of  Israeli  aircraft)  and 
100  Vulcans.  Such  a  system  would  be  useful 
to  Hussein  In  the  contingency  for  which  he 
says  he  wants  It— a  Joint  Jordanian-Syrian 
war  effort  against  Israel. 

Israel,  unable  to  match  her  enemies  man- 
for-man  or  tank-for-tank,  relies  on  air 
power.  Fourteen  anti-aircraft  batteries  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  could  provide 
cover  for  Jordanian  and  Syrian  ground  forces 


advancing  22  miles  Into  Israeli  territory.  And 
the  batteries  can  be  moved  quickly  with  ad. 
vancing  forces. 

The  1973  war  revealed  a  fragile  modus  vi- 
veadi  betwee.i  Israel  and  Jordan.  Evidently 
Israel  wlU  not  attack  Jordan  unless  Jordan 
i^r,  ^'-/,'»f ''I Israel.  Which  Jordan  is  only  apt 
to  do  if  it  has  the  sort  of  anti-aircraft  sys- 
tem the  administration  suddenly  wants  to 

r^Jl'u  ^'^'"'"istratlon's  primary  argument 
for  the  sale  is,  predictably,  that  if  tlie  U  S 
doesn  t  sell  Jordan  the  anti-aircraft  system' 
Jordan  will  get  an  equivalent  system  froni 
the  Soviet  bnion.  This  argument  is  implau- 
sible and  U  is  inharmonious  with  the  ad- 
ministration's  secondary  argument,  which 
h,\  »v,  ''^''"  '"  moderate  and  pro- Western 
but  the  weapons  sale  is  necessary  tP  keen 
him  that  way.  '  ^ 

In  fact,  Hussein  Is  not  anxious  to  change 
Ms  reliance  on  U.S.  arms,  in  part  no  doubt 
because  he  is  not  anxious  to  receive  the  So- 
viet technicians  who  would  come  with  anv 
comparable  Soviet  missile  system. 
„/5,  "ossein  is  as  moderate  as  advocates 
of  the  arms  sale  say  he  i.s.  then  he  does  not 
mean  what  he  says  about  wanting  the  mis- 
siles for  a  Joint  war  effort  with  Syria.  In  that 

Hus^eni  will  not  need  14  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries If  Hussein  is  not  that  moderate,  he 
cannot  be  ir..sted  with  the  offensive  advan- 
tage 14  batteries  would  givs  him 

Anyway,  why  does  Jordan  need  14  batteries 
of  the  newest  version  of  the  Hawk  to  defend 

in  nLf^^'"^'/^"^''  *'^''«  ^-''•^^l  5^as  only 
10  batteries  of  an  older  version  of  the  Hawk 
to  defend  Itself  against  all  its  Arab  enemies'' 

Unfortunately,  it  is  po.sMble  that  the  prol 
posed  sale  of  anti-aircraft  weapons  to  Jor- 
dan and  the  current  delays  of  aircraft  and 
other  weapons  to  Israel,  are  aspects  and  i-- 
noble  policy  of  U.S.  pressure  designed  to 
ach  eve  a  Mideast  settlement  by  extort  1m» 
endless  concessions  from  Israel 

Porturiately,  Congress  can  veto  this  follv 
at  no  risk  than  that  of  an  admittedly  tedious 
but  otlierwise  unimportant  recurrence  of 
Secretary  Kissinger's  laments  about  con- 
gressional incursions  Into  process  of  govern- 
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PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PRIVATE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 
Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pri- 
vate coUeges  and  universities  have  had 
a  profound  influence  on  our  Nation's 
history  and  have  often  been  the  creative 
leaders  in  the  development  of  American 
higher  education. 

Today  many  of  these  outstanding  in- 
stitutions are  being  threatened  with 
closure  or  loss  of  excellence  as  declin- 
ing birth  rates  lead  to  declining  enroll- 
ments and  economic  problems  plague  the 
educational  community. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  must  assist 
pnvate  colleges  and  universities  to  re- 
main open.  In  this  respect  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
address  delivered  to  the  Seattle  Rotary 
Club,  June  25.  by  Edmund  G.  Ryan,  S.J , 
president  of  Seattle  University. 
The  article  follows: 
Speech  Given  by  Eouvna  Q.  Ryan-,  S.J. 
Thank  you.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  hera 
today.  I  feel  at  home  In  Seattle,  In  the  North- 
west, In  Rotary. 


As  the  United  States  moves  towards  Its 
Bicentennial,  I,  from  the  East  coast,  can 
see  many  of  our  revolutionary  Ideals  alive 
In  the  Northwest,  especiaUy  in  Rotary,  where 
your  motto  Is  "Service  Above  Self."  As  a  Jes- 
uit priest  my  vocation  Is  to  live  your  motto, 
which  Is  a  summary  of  the  Christian  ethic 
that  we  take  from  Christ,  our  Lord,  In  his 
life  which  he  summed  up  at  the  Last  Sup- 
per on  the  night  before  he  died :  "X  stand  In 
the  midst  of  you  as  one  who  serves."  In  his 
death,  which  was  summed  up  "Greater  love 
than  this  no  man  hath  that  He  lay  down  bis 
life  for  his  friends." 

As  an  educator,  especially  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  University,  Seattle  University,  I 
can  say  that  in  the  1970s  and  beyond,  the 
Unlvei-sity  must  ssrve  Is  constituencies — the 
State,  the  Church  and  the  local  neighbor- 
hood. The  University  mu.st  be  a  place  where 
these  constituencies  "do  their  thinking."  A 
place  from  which  comes  creative  change 
and  adaptation  giving  continued  lire  to  or- 
ganisms and  organizations. 

My  pledge  as  President  of  Seattle  Univer- 
sity Is  that  Seattle  University  will  b£comc 
In  the  Northwest,  THE  loremcst  private  uni- 
versity in  the  public  .service.  It  Is  a  great 
challenge,  but  one  that  calls  for  an  even 
greater  response. 

Paradoxically,  this  State  of  Wasliington  in 
1975  Is  86  years  old.  Seattle  University  Is 
84  years  old.  Rotary  is  70  years  old.  I  am 
happy  to  accept  the  four-way  test  of  Rotary 
as  a  test  to  Judge  the  continuation  of  Seattle 
University  and  of  other  private  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States.  Those  four 
questions  are:  (one)  Is  It  the  truth?  ;  (two) 
Is  It  fair  to  aU  concerned?;  (three)  Will  It 
build  good  will  and  will  It  better  friendship?; 
(four)  Will  It  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned? 
Today,  here  at  Rotary  in  Seattle,  we  will 
apply  the  test  of  those  four  questions  to  the 
proposition:  American  History  has  shown 
that  private  colleges  and  universities  have 
aided  the  United  States  In  most  Important 
ways  and  their  continuation  in  existence  Is 
a  priority  for  this  nation  as  we  enter  our  bi- 
centennial. This  Is  the  wisdom  of  the  dual- 
Istlo  system  of  higher  education. 

We  apply  the  four  question  test  to  that 
proposition  fully  cognizant  of  the  problems 
facing  private  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  Our  biggest  problems  are:  the  drop- 
ping birth-rate  and  the  consequent  shrink- 
age of  the  18-  to  22-year  old  age  group  that 
usually  went  on  to  college;  the  falling  en- 
rollments In  our  Institutions;  extreme  fi- 
nancial pressures  due  to  inflation  and  our 
unused  spaces. 

Some  History:  Most  of  you  can  name  the 
nine  colleges  and  universities  that  existed 
prior  to  July  4.  1776  on  the  North  American 
continent  within  the  land  mass  that  today 
comprises  the  United  States  of  America.  Har- 
vard, WllUam  and  Mary,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Brown,  Rutgers  and  Dartmouth.  They  shared 
two  characteristics:  (one)  They  were  formed 
as  Jointly-shared  social  enterprises  between 
private  or  church -related  groups  and  the 
colonial  governments,  and  (two)  They  met  a 
need  perceived  In  the  colonies  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  for  the  churches  and  of 
leaders  for  business  and  government. 

If  you  examine  those  facts,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  see  that  after  the  Treaty  ot 
Paris  In  1789  and  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  public  funds  and  assets 
went  to  these  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  they  did  prior  to  1776.  They  received 
grants  of  money  and  of  land.  In  1863  the 
Morrill  Act — or  the  land-grant  college  act^ 
continued  this  policy.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  Cornell,  a  private  university,  was 
named  a  land-grant  university  and  still  is 
such  m  1975. 

Nor  should  we  be  surprised  that  private 
colleges  and  universities  In  1975  are  recip- 
ients of  contracts  and  grants  paid  from  the 
public  treasury.  Of  course,  among  the  prime 
recipients  of  these  contracts  and  grants  are 
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some  of  the  nine  instltution-s  mentioned  ear- 
lier. Some  have  remained  private  Institu- 
tions; others  became  public  institutions.  You 
recognize  their  prestige  and  Influence. 

The  second  char.-,  iterlstlc  and  fact  deduced 
from  a  study  of  the  origin  of  colleges  prior 
to  the  American  Revolution  Is  that  colonial 
legislatures  chartered  them  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people.  My  friends  from  Harvard  might 
smile  v/ere  we  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  the  Old  Satan  Deluder  Act  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  John  Har- 
vard's decision  to  open  a  school  for  min- 
isters In  163C.  Benjamin  Franklin's  own 
tsmperament  and  Interests  led  him  to  ad- 
mire the  dissenting  academies  and  the  new 
scientific  schools  erf  Europe.  As  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, Franklin  canipaigned  for  lunds  to  open 
a  new  tj-pe  of  school  that  would  replace 
Latin  and  Greek  with  practlc-il — dare  we  say. 
•vocational' — subjects  such  as  bookkeeping 
a!id  wotild  ccncciitrats  on  courses  In  the 
.jTitu-'al  sciences  and  mathematics. 

The  College  of  Philadelphia,  which  v.e 
know  today  a-s  the  Unlversltv  cf  Peiiiisyl- 
vr.r.la.  admitted  Its  first  stuients  In  1755. 
I  v.oiider  whether  wc  have  any  of  Franklln'3 
revolutionaries  and  Innovators  in  the  audi- 
eiiue  today.  The  Dartmouth  gr.oduates  among 
us  can  fill  us  in  on  how  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature  chartered  their  Institution  In 
1769  to  educate  the  local  Indian  tribes.  The 
Interplay  of  progressive  Ideas  and  comm\inItv 
needs  generated  these  frst  Institutions  of 
hiTher  learning  i;i  the  Uuited  States. 

History  shows  that  our  state  and  federal 
Ipgislaturen  follo-Aed  colonial  legislatures  In 
not  makiiij  a  complete  precision  between 
public  and  p.-ivate  colleges  and  universities. 
Institutions  under  either  sponsorship  play 
the  Fame  cs-ent'.al  role  and  engage  In  sinilUr 
activities — teaching,  research  and  servics  to 
the  community.  They  admit  students  from 
every  state  In  the  Union.  Their  funds  for 
operating  e:;penses  originate  from  a  mixture 
cf  student  fees,  private  gifts  and  tax  money. 
The  weight  of  factors  In  the  mix  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  Institution's  sponsorship  by 
a  govemmental  or  non-governmental  group. 
But  the  citizens  see  and  acknowledge  that 
both  kinds  of  Institutions  provide  beneUts  to 
the  public  and  respond  to  public  needs. 

As  a  person  born,  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated on  the  East  coast  and  in  the  mid- West, 
this  concept  of  a  duality  of  types  of  institu- 
tions In  the  United  States  serving  this  na- 
tion doesn't  startle  me.  On  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, and  particularly  In  the  Northeast, 
private  Institutions  of  higher  education 
antedated  public  ones  and  enrolled  more 
students  than  the  public  sector  up  until  the 
1960's.  Your  experience  on  the  West  coast 
of  course  Is  different.  These  states  are 
newer — California  came  Into  the  Union  in 
1850  and  Washington  gained  statehood  as 
late  as  1839. 

The  younger  states  didn't  have  the  his- 
tory of  Institutions  opened  before  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  The  territories  or  states 
usually  answered  the  educational  needs  of 
their  citizens  by  opening  a  state  college  or 
university.  But  private  Institutions  also 
opened  to  respond  to  those  needs.  Thus  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  serve  the 
residents  of  the  Bay  area  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washingrtcn  and  Seattle  University 
offer  education  to  persons  in  Seattle.  The 
graduates  of  both  types  of  Institutions  be- 
come doctors,  lawyers,  nurses,  businessmen, 
legislators  and  teachers  and  serve  their  fel- 
low citizens  In  these  and  other  professional 
and  business  occupations. 

A  closer  look  at  the  history  of  American 
higher  education  might  provide  some  sur- 
prises for  you,  even  as  members  of  Seattle 
Rotan,-.  At  the  mld-polnt  In  this  twentieth 
century.  In  the  year  1950,  the  percentage  of 
eiu-ollment  of  students  in  the  private  and 
public  colleges  and  universities  was  divided 
equally— 50%   In  each  sector.  By  1960,  the 
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percentage  was  59  :i  in  the  public  Institu- 
tions and  Al7ci  In  private  ones.  The  percent- 
age changed  to  ISn  and  27%  In  1970  and  In 
1974  to  78%  m  public  and  22rc  In  private 
institutions.  The  dramatic  shifts  are  at- 
tributable ro  a  (jreat  increaic  lu  the  number 
of  percOi;s  seeking  higher  education — a  four- 
fold Increase  since  1950 — ani  the  e.stabli£h- 
msnt  Of  state  systems  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation, especially  through  the  pioliferaUou 
of  Junior  and  community  colleges. 

Until  the  1960's  many  Eastern  slates  .such 
as  Massachusetts.  Nev/  Yori:,  New  Jersey  cud 
Penn.sylvania  hai  no  pu'ollc  system  of  .lij'a- 
er  education.  The  cre.itio.i  cf  that  E.,Etem 
In  the  Eastern  stales  and  an  cxpan^^ion  ol 
the  stale  system  in  the  mil-West  and  Scutli 
did  ope!i  places  in  higher  education  for  mauv 
mllllons— enroUmentE  today  are  almost  10 
milUon  as  a^aln^t  2  milllo.i  in  1950.  Ai  a 
time  of  a  riaing  birth-rite  all  l.istlt anions 
cxperi^iirsrl  enrollment  inci'ascs.  But  i  i 
pl.tnni-.is  for  clissc:  the  nor.n  for  traditional 
college-going  students  is  to  add  18  to  the 
yc.ir  of  birth.  The  birth-rate  in  the  Ui^ited 
States  has  dropped  every  jcar  slace  1961. 
Taat  mean  J  that,  by  1970  fewer  lE-ycar  olds 
win  be  available  for  higher  education  than 
ai  the  1930's.  Our  data  allows  ur  to  predict 
that  the  downward  spli-al  will  continue 
through  1992— the  list  full  year.  1974. 
showed  th3  continued  downtorii  of  blrthc. 
As  an  educator.  I  v.-onder  out  loud  today 
v;iat  wUl  happen  to  prlvats  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  years  ahead  a.id  how  will  future 
events  affect  public  higher  educaUon  and 
our  nation.'  My  vlcvs  are  not  idle  specula- 
tion, but  have  a  basis  in  fact.  The  cro'iion  of 
t:ie  percentage  of  enrollments  In  private  col- 
leges and  universities  will  coutLiue,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  pessimists  predict 
that  by  the  end  of  this  century,  private  iu- 
.stltutlons  v/ill  enroll  about  5'.;  of  all  stu- 
dents in  post-secondary  education.  The 
dropping  birth-rate  Is  one  deterralnaju. 
The  other  factor  Is  the  co.st  differential  to 
the  ctf.dent.  Most  sturlles  ha.e  shown  th.it 
it  cost",  about  the  sarje  or  even  less  to  eUu- 
cats  a  student  at  a  public  or  private  four- 
year  college  or  a  public  or  private  law 
school.  The  biggest  difference  is  how  much  cl" 
that  cost  is  p.i.ssed  on  'o  the  .■;ti-dent  by  wa-. 
of  tuition  and  fees. 

In  1927-28  the  rate  of  tuition  at  private 
institutions  was  three  times  t.h?t  tt  public 
ones.  In  1951  tuitions  at  public  InstlLutloiiS 
averaged  $150  and  private  Institutions  aver- 
aged $450.  The  dollar  g.ip  was  8300.  By  19C1 
it  was  6218  to  $906;  private  InstiluUon-s 
charged  4.2  times  greater  tuition,  and  the 
dollar  gap  Increased  to  $:88.  By  1971  It  was 
$367  to  $1,781,  a  differential  of  4.9  t.mcs  ai:d 
a  dollar  gap  of  $1,414.  By  1975  It  is  eitimai- 
ed  to  be  $400  at  public  Institutions;  »2,025 
at  private  ones;  a  dlffe:cntlil  of  5  tlme^  and 
a  dollar  gap  of  $1,625.  Economists  foresee  no 
abatc-nent  In  thl-,  escalation  of  tuition  &..d 
the  progrei^Ue  wldeiUng  of  the  dollar  gap. 
Let  me  pcse  the  problem  that  gives  night- 
mares to  administrators  of  private  colleges 
and  universities.  WUl  the  prospective  stu- 
dent-s  in  the  1970's  and  1980's  and  1990s  be 
able  flnancially  to  choose  to  enroll  at  o-ar  lu- 
stltutloits?  Inflation  aiid  regular  cost  in- 
creases puili  -jp  the  cost  of  education  at  col- 
lesco  and  universities.  Public  educators  go  to 
the  legislature  for  iucreased  subsidies  to  meet 
the  cost  IncreasCi. 

But  what  costs  do  the  taxpayers  cover  at 
public  colleges  and  universities?  Juhn  Sii'uer, 
the  President  of  Boston  University,  recently 
published  a  fascinating  article  In  the  Atlamic 
Monthly  magazine  entitled  "Paying  the  Bill 
for  College."  His  research  has  shown  that 
in  tern^a  of  tlie  cost  of  education — all  costs 
except  Interest  and  amortization  on  facili- 
ties— the  50  states  en  an  avera;;e  pay  $2,623 
per  student  lu  a  public  college  or  uiUverslty. 
(The  cost  varies  from  $1,500  at  a  Community 
College  to  $16,000  at  a  Medical  School.)  In- 
terestingly enough,  that  is  $600  more  than 
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the  average  tuition  at  private  colleges  and 

hfthfr'n*"-  ""*  *^«  »^*"'"  ''°«t»  ««  even 
th!c.  ^^'^  ""*=^  *«  **»*  «»*•  «  the  cost  to 
the  state  for  amortizing  faciUties  (buUdings 

edta*t?o^r'"*>    ''^   ''^''"^   **>   **^^   *'«'*   °' 

Dr.   SUber   uses   the   new   campus   of    the 

}^1^'^,  "/  Massachusetts  in  Boston  as  a 

^nT.,  f  ?^^  "  *  '''^'  °^  'las  million.  The 
*n  ^m.  ^^o".*  *"^  amortization  is  over 
■fL^^  .-^^'^"^  *"**  divided  among  6.000 
tiem  ,     •.  ^''f   ^^•'"'e^  '=°«»  «^  covering  the 

^o  1.2  827''nH'  •'•"^''  P"  -^'"^^"^   A'ld  »l-850 
o  112.625  and  you  see  that  the  average  cost 
is  nearly  w.OOO  per  student.  Yet  the  studen 
in  a  state  college  or  university  is  payin"  on 

th^  «t.  ^-  *  **  '"'°  necessary  to  recall  that 
unUsYtr.s'Sl"  ''''""^  ^°"^«-  -*^ 
fhi*^-™f  conclude  this  section  a.id  introduce 
^^rt  nf  ?h'"°°  "''  ''"'^"'^K  ^'•"«'  «  '•ecent 
Mo^  on  H.^vf  P£!f"8»°'^--  Carnegie  Commis- 
T^P  ^^^^^*""  ^^"«"on-  The  report  notes- 
^.tJ'^'''*'  contributions  and  problems  of 

dive^  J  f  *"  essential  component  of  a 
diverse,  complex.  dilTuse.  and  yet  highly  re- 
spor^ive  system  of  higher  education  a  systeL 

fmTn,?,  "^'*-  ^"  **>'"  *'°"^«f-  private  insti- 
tutions appear  in  private  perspective  as  a 
precous  set  of  "assets  in  being."  They  help 
f  ?hnL'otf '°'"'  '"^''•^"y  »"''  exc^Uence^ 
hieherld,^-H ''^'"''"^  ^  impaired.  American 
higher  education  as  a  whole  will  suffer 

fr.  J.J^^  ^°'^  *PP'y  Rotarys  four  questions 
to  my  proposition:  American  History  has 
Shown  that  private  colleges  and  unWersiti^ 
h.ve  aided  the  United  States  in  m^t  fmpor! 
or  thTn.'t?''  **'"''  continuation  is  a  prTomy 
rhu  /.  .vf  """J  "  ""^  ^°**'"  ""f  bicentennial 

Tf  i.»K   *^!,  '"^°™  °'  *•>«  dualLstic  syst^n 
'f  higher  education  *»«"« 

.c°rd~T^.li  *'''  ^""^'  ^^^'^  '"^"^  «'  the 
cord.  There  are  over  1.500  private  coUesM 

nd  universities  in  the  United  SUtesThev 

Imw?  »';«^ai,  their  research  and  their 
mbllc  service.  They  enroll  over  2  100CK)0 
udents.  They  vary  in  size  from  New  York 
niversitys  30,000  to  P^rt  Wright  CoUege 
1  Spokane  with  374  students.  They  include 
raTJ;t?'"„°'  institutions  from  s!mi?e  i"b! 
ro«%n  .  "''^**'  """^^  ""  Earlham  and  Hofy 
(  ross  to  complex  universities  such  as  Stan- 

,  thl^^l.     ".l""""  commuter  colleges  such 
»  the  University  of  Scranton  to  interna- 

opsins.    They    have    existed    since    ifiq« 

e  C"ou'rT  ''?.""=''"  '-olutLTand'J^';^ 
n?  ^f  founding  fathers.  There  were  no 
aic  colleges  and  universities  prior  to  1790 

[ates^^a'uslkTt^th  ""''  °'  ''''  ^"^^^^ 

Two-Is  It  fair  to  all  concerned?  Fairness 

.^  rces  us  to  consider  the  subsidy  Issue  The 

tfetes  are  subsidizing  each  student  in  a  pS 

i^n^*,?""  "'^'^e'^itv  to  the  extent  of  M- 

Mon  of  the  annual  subsidy  for  the  cost  of 

t^n;f.''l'-   """^  the  annu^'c^o^t  S 

rnubi^o""""'"^'  '''"'  equipment  on 
'   or  public   campuses.   Perhaps   In   the 
on  period  following  my  talk  you  might 
t  to  discuss  how  subsidies  to  public  col- 
sand  universities  vary  from  about  $2  ooo 
stud^.""/*^  "J'*^"  *°  '25.000  annuall? 
^dent  at  a  public  medical  school  (about 

Te  cLt     /**'*  °'  education  and  $10,000 

the  cost  of  amortization),  or  you  m^ 

t  to  discuss  how  much  the  cost  of  edu! 

on  subsidy  is  at  our  military  service  acad- 

es  (in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000  an- 

kr^.^'f *"'*/''*>•  **y  proposal  and  that 

sresldents  of  other  private  colleKes  and 

verstties  is  two-fold-  ^""eges  and 

Duhmn?'*''*   *****   "=•   ""•  students   to 
jur  empty  spaces.  Dont  buUd  new  public 
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camptises.   We  have  the  facilities  and  will 
amortize  them  without  charging  you.  We  do 

thi  o»  »  :^o«tract  arrangement  will  save 
the  states  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
stS?„■,„^*''^^f*  tuition-offset  grants  to 
fn^  t\,  ^  P'"'''"**  colleges  and  universities 
f,?u.  ^^^^t^y  increase  our  enrollment.  By 
tuition  offset.  I  mean  a  percentage  of  the 
a^ual  subsidy  for  the  cost  of  Education 
that  is  given  for  every  student  in  a  public 
college  or  university.  Not  a  loO',;.  subaidy- 

^Tr^f  ,^^°"'**  P*y  "■"'"  their  own  resources 
to  come  to  private  colleges  and  universitles- 
75  «  50',  or  25'..  Realize  that  the  avera-e 
WM°^*e  ^u^\'^  T'^''  ^"^  unlversitlesfs 
n?^h7^  ^^^'^^  ^"^  **'«'  •^''^t  Of  education 
In  the  same  institutions  is  $2,225.  Oiu-  stu- 

SayuL'^rda^'^w^"'^'^  ^""^  universities  are 
?onriL     ;?^  *   propose   a   tuition-offset 

I?65of-.n"  *";.**  ''^'^  ""•  '»  '■''""d  figures. 
81.650  .  60'.  (in  round  figures,  $l,iiO).  or 
■io  .  (in  round  figures.  $550) 
a  ^im^'^i*,  taxpayer  and  the  voters  decide:  at 
a  tima  of  financial  stringencv.  the  25';  off- 
set,   or    $550    annually,    would    probably    be 
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CONTRACTS    AND  TtlmOK-OFTSET  VOVCHKRS    ARE 
PAIR  TO  ALL  CONCERNED 

rril^!^rr!i  !*  """''  eood  wi!l  and  better 
fnlt!^»H^      ^."i'^"**    ^*8**^'"    education    has 
Un.^H  \.^*'^"fK^^    '*"'*    diversity    m     the 
United  States;  they  havo  produced  good  will 
and  good  citii^ens.  What  would  this  nation 
be  without  the  scholarship  and  research  of 
Harvard,    Stanford.    Yale.    Princeton.   Johns 
Hr»°,K»r^'  *^^"^»eo-  Duke.  Baylor.  Rice.  Van- 
derbUt   and   other   prestigious   private   uni- 
vers^  les?   The    Universities   of    Washington, 
Michigan    Minnesota,  Wiscon-in.  California 
New  York  aud  other  great  state  universities 
nee  J  these  complementing  private  universi- 
ties to  protect  their  own  academic  freedom 
re"sea^h      ''"""*"««''  ^^  the  results  of  their 
Independent  colleges  and  universities  have 
the  freedom  to  offer  innovative  curriculum 
changes  such  as  shortening  the  time  require- 
ment needed  for  a  student  to  complete  work 
on  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Seattle  University 

a  nro",^!  "■*"! ^"^'^  *°'"**  °'  *  "*'Be  grant  from 
a  piomlnent.  prestigious  foundation    to  be 

Rt".'J"^*'f,''  °"  •''"''  *''*•  **  funding  for  Matteo 
fp„t-  ^  ^°^  *^*°^  *"'  "^"^'^  a  baccalau- 
reate  degree  to  students  only  six  years  after 

UnSt>,'''  *^^/*8^*^  ^^^^-  InSn^en 
Universities  are  free  to  Innovate 

I  dont  make  the  claim  that  every  private 

college  and  university  is  of  the  highest  aca- 

ex^nenTt^-  7^  '^'^^^  '™'"  tie  h[gh«t 
excellence  to  a  level  so  poor  as  to  embarrass 

JlU  1. 1'^^^^.^"^^-   ^"*  "  *b°uld  be  noted 
that  public  institutions  fall  Uito  the  same 

fi,i"  the  question  period  I  could  touch  on 
th«  ^«.f1,f''  °^  academic  freedom  and  how 
t^ot^.1^*".*^"?"^"^    *»'*    private    institu- 
\^^^^  *,?.\^r'*^  ^**^*''  ^°^ters  academic 
freedom  which  Is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to 
American  education  and  political  philosophy, 
with  v^  question  period  also  I  could  share 
S^^iJl^J.  personal  experiences  regarding 
f^^^l^^F^^^^  '''^*'^''  education  and  why 
in.,   ^»^    .°"  °"'"  dualistlc  system  of  higher 
non  nnm,  '^J  *!?"  ''""^'^  «**'««  P'^ves  that 
^on;,^?"!""*^  education,  free  of  povernment 
control,  is  an  attainable  ideal.  Why?  In  the 
U.S.  we  have  already  achieved  it 
v,."^*   eflstence   of   a   dualistis   system   of 
ni^  «l',    "?"?"  *"  *^«  ^'^ited  States-pub- 
versuv     tfoh*^=,  **?-y««r.    four-year,    unl- 
I!n    '^'.,  ,^*'^""'"'  schools-does  build  good 
Will  and  foster  friendship.  It  produces  g^d 
'^  Four''  ^  ,V"?^i.  'nen  of  good  wilf 

Jr^'"  '*  ^^  beneflcial  to  all  con- 
cerned? The  duallstic  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation U  beneficial  to  public  co  leges  and 
universities  because  it  represents  a^rotcS 
tlon  of  academic  freedom 

Derten^i^^*ti°  *''**  ^'""^  '"^  P^'«»'»»  ex- 
perience is  the  case,  in  1963.  of  Professor 


s^rof  •'u%"'h?  .^"^^^^^  University,  a  profes- 
8or  of  U.S.  History.  During  the  New  Jersev 
gubernatorial  election  in  that  Vietnlm  ye^'^ 
Governor  Richard  Hughes  was  15  perc^/tage 
Sfi  .  ^l^'^  °^  state  Senator  Wayne  Du- 
mont.  Professor  Genovese  attacked  the  US 

icc^dTh'L*  ^.y'"^""'"  °^  *«'«^'«'°«  ^^' 

of  1^^   ?    ^'**  ^""■'^  »»'*  the  Pentagon 
mif.^rt  ^;k^  t  **"''«'iuent  interview,  he  Id- 
fhat  i  t  "*  K**  '^'^  *  professed  Marxist  and 
Wewnofni^n^''*  ^•^-  "'^^^-T^  ^^°'»  »  Marxist 
caXtn  .?"'"."*  ^'■^'"'^  *^'«  "^s  his  Single 
campaign  issue  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
tlie  campaign.  He   favored  di.smlssing  Prof 
Genovese  from  Rutger.s.   and  many  fegTsra- 
and  ^^   f  ***  °"  ^^'^  bandwagon.  Gov.  Hughe.s 
ferfd.rt'^h^^'f  K^""'^'''*^"*'    "^^^"'^    Gross,    de" 
Of  View    «.  «.  V°  ^P^"*^  ^^'^  *°  h"!**  «  P«int 
college  knH   *^^'**'»i<=  freedom.  Other  state 
snenf  Frt^f.^'^T'**'  presidents  remained 
•Silent.  Educators  in  the   16  private  colleges 
and   universities  Lssued  Joint  statements  in 
support  Of  Dr.  Gross.  Administrators  at  sLte 
ca" t  "[Sr 'fl*'  S'"^^^^  remained  silenf  be! 
ann^nr^/fT     ^'^    **'**    legislators   on    the 
P?of  GP,tov?^  committees  who  had  attacked 
J'rof.  Genovese  and  Dr.  Gross  would  use  their 
nfluence  to  sla..h  the  budgets  of  any  pubHc 
l^istituuons  .vhose  admlnistrato,^  defended 
Dr.   Gross  and  Prof.  Genovese.  Administra- 
tors  a     private   institutions   whoS   budgets 
IZ^l    controlled  by  the  state  did  noi  fear 
bud'e ts  AclJ'*',"°."  *°"'**  Jeopardize  the*r 
Unfted  Stat.«       H  ''■^"'^"'  *^  ^'eorous  in  the 
v^des  «t   ,1  *  """"^  ""^  <^"allstic  system  pro- 
vides at   least  one  protection  that  colleges 
and  universities  in  other  countries  that  have 
only  state-supported  institutions  of  hieher 
free'T nom.  T  ^^^«-  ^"  '^^    «^"ea!fon 

Sra?ade'!^i?r'r^  ""^^«« -- re'^eTct^d 
and  academic  freedom  was  defended  bv  th^ 

t7on'\f'  'J^*  •'^'■^y  ''^  the  sub!equent'elec! 
tion.  Senator  Dumont  remained  tlie  h'ad  of 
the  education  committee  in  the  state  senate 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  backers  of  a 
o^hiJhe^':^  ^'^  '°  '"^epenSeut  instUut?ont 
tondifg^th^m"'^*"'''^  "^'^  *"  "-  ^^"'^-ts  a°! 

«„?*"i^^''""**  "^^  facilities.  Use  the  exiatin., 
ones  Private  colleges  are  already  built--^i^" 
sets  in-being-  or  "Assets-ln-pla'-e  "  w^  ^I 
amortizing  them.  Why  should  the  statrbuMI 
additional  facilities  from  1975-to-19no 
knowing  full  well  that  from  1970  onllrn' 
f*wer  and  fewer  18-year  olds  wil 'be  a^ ailab  e 

f^cifitles?%h?*"t  r'^^tructed  at  these  new 
laciiities?  The  state  would  only  be  addino. 

sTrre"''*  '*^'""^^  ^^'^  increasing  its'Seb't 
dents'  %"u'^tion   'i;.''T  *"  »'«"eficial  to  stu- 

uent,s.      luition     offsets     give     studento      +»,» 

st3,^*'*"'°""'  studenf  and  the  Older  new 
t t^f    I*   appearing  in   colleges   and   univer^ 

eic*fse  Of  th^;,?  r'J,'^  ingredient  to  the  ex- 
ercise  or  their  freedom  of  choice  irivo  v.,,^ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  come  so  ^hat  the^ 
can  afford  the  higher  tultirat  private  co7 
lejes  and  universities  that  we  charge  b^cau'^ 
we^recelve  no  subsidy  from  the  State  treas- 

The  use  of  contracts  by  the  state  fn  « 
cure  educational  services  at  private  colle^; 
and  jniversit.es   is    beneflcial    to   all   cfn- 


ARMY  ^UDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'C! 
CORPS  OBSERVES  BICENTElS^ 
ANmVERSARY  i^NNIAL 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1975 

tH^^i  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
ai  Its  current  issue  contains  an  exceUent 
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article  highlighting  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Certainly  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate 
to  honor  this  distinguished  corps  during 
the  Bicentennial  observance  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

It  is  signiflcDnt  to  note  that  the  Office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps 
was  authorized  July  29, 1775,  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress— a  year  before  the 
Uiclaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 

It  was  on  July  29,  1775,  that  the  first 
Judge  Advocate  General,  Wihiam  Tudor, 
was  elected.  He  was  the  first  in  a  succes- 
sion of  able,  outstandiiig  and  distin- 
guished Judge  Advocates— an  office 
which  became  known  as  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

It  was  my  honored  privilege  to  serve 
in  World  War  11  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  under  Maj.  Gen.  Myron 
C.  Cramer. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Corps  that  a 
defendant  who  was  guilty  wai  more  sure 
of  conviction  than  in  civilian  comts — 
and  that  a  man  who  was  innocent  was 
more  likely  to  be  found  innocent  in  a 
court  of  military  justice  than  in  a  civil- 
ian court. 

In  any  event,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army  has  a 
long  and  historic  record  of  assuring  jus- 
tice for  servicemen  through  the  years — 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  commending 
and  congratulating  Maj.  Gen.  George 
S.  Prugh,  the  present  Judse  Advocate 
General,  and  his  staff  during  this  Bi- 
centennial anniversary  month. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people,  I  place 
in  the  Record  herewith  the  article  from 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  Is  200 
Years  Old 

Saturday,  j\ily  29,  1775,  was  a  sultry  sum- 
mer day  as  th2  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  filed  Into  Philadelphia's  Carpenter 
Hall  to  resume  business.  Th2  f:rst  Item  was 
the  Issue  of  pay  for  the  Continental  Army. 
As  they  sat  perspiring  In  the  hot  meeting 
room,  spokesmen  had  to  raise  their  voices 
above  the  noise  of  carts  clattering  through 
the  cobblestone  streets  outside.  When  the 
qtiestion  of  pay  was  settled,  the  delegates 
turned  to  matters  of  military  law.  And,  as 
recorded  by  Charles  Thomson,  who  kept  the 
Journals  of  the  congress,  "William  Tudor, 
Esq.,  was  elected  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
army."  Thus  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
200-year  history  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's CoiT)s,  United  States  Army. 

The  following  day — July  30 — George  Wash- 
ington Issued  a  general  order  from  his  Cam- 
bridge headquarters  noting  the  appointment 
of  John  Adams's  former  Boston  law  pupil 
as  judge  advocate  of  the  Continental  Army. 
General  Washington  ordered  that  Mr.  Tudor 
was  "In  all  things  relative  to  his  office  to  be 
acknowledged  and  obey'd  as  such.' 

The  office  of  judge  advocate,  later  known 
as  judge  advocate  general,  was  the  first  legal 
position  to  be  established  under  the  author- 
ity of  what  was  to  become  the  United  States 
government,  predating  the  offices  of  chief 
justice  and  attorney  general.  Since  those 
eurly  days  thousands  of  army  lawyers  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  have  given 
proud  eervlce  to  their  country.  Their  ranks 
h.-ive  included  such  noteworthy  lawyers  as 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  Prof.  Henry 
Wheaton,  Prof.  John  Chlpman  Gray,  Justice 
Fi-'lix  Frankfurter,  Prof.  Edmund  M.  Morgan, 
Dean  John  H.  WIgmore,  House  Speaker  Carl 
Albert,  and  Leon  Jaworskl. 
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Military  law  has  grown  In  scope  and  In- 
tensity since  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
corps.  Today's  Judge  advocate  officer  must  be 
skilled  m  the  law  of  nations,  environmental 
law,  federal  labor-management  relations,  and 
contracts  as  much  as  In  the  law  of  military 
criminal  Justice.  H?  also  must  be  prepared  to 
render  advice  oil  the  legal  problems  Involving 
military  Installatlc  ns,  personnel  adminis- 
tration, patent  and  tax  matters,  and  claims 
by  and  against  the  government,  as  well  as  to 
provide  legal  assistance  to  Individual  service 
members. 

A3  part  of  its  bicentennial  ob.'iervp.nces,  the 
Arniys  Judgj  Advo<;ate  General's  Corps  has 
programed  a  special  200-jeRr  history  of  the 
corps  In  bock  form  and  a  compUatUn  of  im- 
portant military  legal  wTitlng  to  appear  in  a 
commemorativ :  '•dition  of  its  Military  Laic 
Review.  Local  bicentennial  prosrams  by  staff 
judge  advocate  offices  at  the  varicus  army 
field  i.utallatlons  also  arc  planned.  Sclicd- 
uled  In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  July  29  is  a 
tilning-ln,  a  fcrmal  mliitary  dinucr  of  Briti.-h 
regimental  custom  and  a  fitting  reminder  of 
the  corpa'  own  English  ancestry.  Durii.g  Law 
Day  obse:-v-kinces.  Great  Britain's  director  t  f 
Arm>  Legal  Service?,  Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Rcb- 
ertson,  visited  the  United  States  as  part  of 
a  bicentennial  speaker  exchange  program, 
t-uring  the  Unlte.-i  States  Military  a'.d  Naval 
a'^ademiss  and  the  Army's  Judge  Advocate 
General's  School. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  II.R.  7217 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1075 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
indicating  his  objections  to  portions  of 
H.R.  7217.  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  "f  1975. 

For  the  information  and  enlighten- 
ment of  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  the 
text  of  the  latter  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger at  this  point  in  the  record : 
The  Se-:betart  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wos/iinffton,  D.C.,  July  14, 197S. 
Hon.  John  J   Rhodes, 
Minority  Leader, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rhodes:  As  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives moves  toward  consideration  of 
HJl.  7217,  the  "Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  of  1975,"  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  the  Administration's  views 
concerning  this  measure. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  effect  in  Improv- 
ing educational  services  to  the  handicapped 
has  increased  rapidly  in  the  past  decade.  Not 
only  has  the  obligation  level  risen  over  ten 
times,  but  the  scope  of  programs  has  broad- 
ened considerably.  Prom  a  narrow  program 
In  1964  spending  $20  million  on  traditional 
education,  primarily  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 
Office  of  Education  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped have  grown  to  a  level  of  more  that 
$338  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1976. 

Office  of  Education  funds  cuirrently  support 
a  broad  measure  of  activities  directly  related 
to  education  of  the  handicapped.  Including 
training  for  teachers  and  aidmlulstrators; 
demonstration  and  dissemination  of  exem- 
plary programs;  Identification  and  diagnosis 
of  handicapped,  deaf -blind,  and  chUdren  In 
State  Institutions. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Education  dis- 
tributed $100  million  In  FY  1975  under  the 
provisions  of  Part  B  of  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  as  amended  In  1974  by  P.L. 


93-330.  This  provision,  popularly  known  as 
the  "Matbias  Amendioent,"  offers  funds  to 
States  for  the  Initiation,  expand  n  and  im- 
provement of  their  oicn  special  educatioii 
programs. 

Historically,  the  responribllity  for  the  edu- 
cation of  chlitlren  has  rested  with  the  States. 
A  s-ibstantlal  body  of  Utlgatlon  continues  to 
clarify  the  State  rcle  In  the  fUianclng  or.d 
administration  of  education.  Including  the 
education  of  the  handicapped.  Accorclingly.  it 
is  clear  to  us  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  education  rests  with  the  States,  not  the 
Federal  government. 

There  appears  to  be  every  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  States  arc  currently  planning  to 
meet  that  responsibility.  State  pUns  re- 
c;l\ei  by  the  Office  of  Educatien  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  Siatrs  have  estsbUshed 
a  goal  of  providing  full  educational  cpport-j- 
nliles  lor  ha:idleapped  cHUdrcn  by  19C0  cr 
carle;*. 

While  the  Federal  role  In  financing  the 
education  of  the  nation's  chiltlren  remiins 
secondary.  prohibiting  dljcrimlnatioa 
e.gainst  handicapped  children  In  education 
Is  a  specific  Federsl  respcnsibility.  Legisla- 
tion p  ssed  by  the  Congress  in  the  pa£t  two 
years  gives  the  Executive  Branch  authority 
to  enforce  both  the  elimlr.atlcn  cf  all  d  s- 
crlminatlon  against  the  handicapped  In  Fed- 
erally assisted  programs  and  activities  (Sec- 
tion 5C4  of  the  Voctlon  1  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973)  and  specific  requirements  for  ap- 
proving State  plans  to  provide  special  edu- 
cation (Sections  C12  and  615  of  the  E-uca- 
tioa  Amendments  of  1974). 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  both  tlie  De- 
partmeut  and  the  Office  cf  Education  arc  t  k- 
ing  these  refponsiblllties  seriously.  Regula- 
tions to  ensure  State  compliance  with  these 
sLrtutes  -vill  be  issued  In  the  near  future. 

H.R.  7217  would  extend  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's responsltilltles  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  far  beyond  the  cur- 
rent areas  of  cipaclly  building  and  Insur- 
ance of  equality  of  opportunity.  The  author- 
ization for  State  "eatltlemcnts "  under  H.R. 
7217  for  FY  1977  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$680  million;  this  fi-^ure  could  increase  to 
$3.9  billion  in  FY  1978. 

As  I  no't«d  above,  the  FY  1975  appropria- 
tion level  for  Part  B  of  the  Edueatlon  of  tlie 
Handicapped  Act  was  $100  million.  To  hold 
out  the  promise  of  "er.tltlements"  which 
are  many  times  as  great  as  the  current  ap- 
propriation level  is  simply  unrealistic  and 
will  falsely  raise  the  expectations  of  the  par- 
ents of  minions  of  handicapped  children. 

In  addition,  funding  formulas  which  are 
based  on  the  number  cf  handicapped  chil- 
dren served,  while  creating  Incentlve.s  for 
States  to  attempt  to  serve  more  chUdren, 
may  also  encourage  States  to  classify  many 
children  as  handicapped  too  freely  In  order 
to  qualify  for  funding.  While  this  problem 
Is  partially  met  by  the  12  percent  celling  on 
the  number  of  children  m  any  State  who 
may  be  counted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
formula  contained  In  the  bUl,  there  may 
well  be  local  education  agencies  which  will 
too  liberally  Identify  children  If  they  happen 
to  have  less  than  12  percent  who  arc  handi- 
capped. Previous  reports  of  widespread  mis- 
labeling of  (and  consequent  damage  to)  dis- 
advantaged and  bilingual  children  by  label- 
ing them  as  mentally  retarded  or  emotionally 
disturbed  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  Judg- 
ing the  merits  of  this  approach  to  Increased 
funding. 

Our  objections  to  HH.  7217  as  reported  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  are 
not  limited  to  the  possible  new  burden  on 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  bill  would  Impose  major  new  admin- 
istrative burdens  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
education  officlali  which  might  create  a  sit- 
uation wliere  a  significant  percentage  of  any 
Increased  allocation  may  go.  not  to  handi- 
capped children,  but  to  meet  the  adminis- 
trative demands  built  Into  the  proposal. 

For  example,  whUe  we  certainly  favor 
meetings    between    teachers,    parents,    and 
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children,  when  appropriate,  to  discuss  ob- 
jectives and  the  process  of  education,  this 
legislation  as  revised  would  still  order  the 
development  of  as  many  as  eight  million  in- 
dividualized education  programs,  complete 
with  evaluation  procedures.  These  confer- 
ences would  be  required  for  all  handicapped 
children,  although  there  Is  little  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  these  sessions  are  the  most 
effective  way  to  provide  services  to  handi- 
capped chUdren.  The  cost  of  conducting  and 
recording  these  conferences  wiU  Inevitably 
be  great  and  will  reduce  the  funds  otherwise 
available  to  provide  educational  services. 

Similarly,  while  we  agree  that  evaluation 
is  critical  to  the  long-term  success  of  any 
education  program,  H.R.  7217  calls  for  the 
Commissioner  to  review  this  program  on  the 
basis  of  data  which  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
Not  only  would  a  uniform  accounting  pro- 
cedure for  special  education  (necessary  to 
compute  excess  cosU  as  required  by  this  law) 
be  an  unwelcome  Federal  Intrusion,  it  would 
be  difBcult  to  Implement  and  may  cost  sev- 
eral bUllon  dollars  before  it  Is  operative  In 
any  case,  at  least  three  years'  lead  time 
would  be  necessary  in  order  for  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  compile  and  verify  such 
data. 

Pxu^her.  since  Federal  funds  can  only  be 
spent  on  excess  costs,  it  is  essential  to  define 
this  term  precisely.  Does  the  total  cost  of  a 
Braille  textbook  fit  Into  the  excess  category 
or  Just  that  portion  of  the  cost  above  that 
of  a  normal  text?  Should  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment pay  the  cost  of  the  additional  phys- 
ical education  Instructor  needed  to  ade- 
quately serve  a  smill  number  of  handicapped 
children?  As  presently  constructed,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  excess  cost  provisions  of  H.R. 
7217  would  be  exceedingly  hard,  if  not  Im- 
possible, to  audit. 

In  addition,  H.R.  7217  proposes  to  solve 
problems  In  the  area  of  special  education  with 
remedies  which  have  not  yet  been  proven 
successful  for  all  chUdren.  For  example,  the 
assumption  that  mainstreamlng  chUdren 
always  represents  the  most  effective  means 
of  educating  handicapped  children  has  not 
yet  been  shown,  and  so  care  must  be  used 
in  Insisting  that  progress  means  more  place- 
ments In  regular  education  programs. 
^  These  are  our  specific  objections  to  H.R. 
7217.  I  want  to  be  clear,  however,  on  the 
question  of  our  continuing  commitment  to 
the  education  of  the  handicapped.  Our  argu- 
ment with  H.R.  7217  is  one  related  to  the 
respective  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government. 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  Part  B  of 
the  EHA.  which  became  effective  on  July  1 
of  this  year,  properly  set  out  the  responst- 
bihtles  of  the  Federal  government  in  this 
area. 

Sincerely. 

CASI>.«  W.  WriNBERGEB, 

Secretaf!/. 
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BOOTH  MOONEY  ON  THE  LBJ 
LIBRARY 


HON. 


J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21.  1975 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  recent 
article  In  the  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Booth  Mooney  presented  a  vivid  portrait 
of  the  institution  which  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  created  to  enable  scholars 
tor  years  to  come  to  fathom  the  great 
;vents  of  his  many,  many  years  of  public 
jcrvice. 


The  L.B.J.  Presidential  Library  is 
meant  to  be  a  living  place  where  scholars 
can  learn  of  the  past  and  all  visitors  can 
find  inspiration  for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  share  Booth  Mooney's 
article  with  my  colleagues  by  placing  it  In 
the  Congressional  Record  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  13,  1975] 
A  Larger-Than-Life  Memorial  to  LBJ 
1  AND  THE   Great  Society 

I  (By  Booth  Mooney) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  been  characterized 
as  "lai-ger  than  life,"  which  he  was,  and  the 
term  applies  with  full  force  to  the  monu- 
mental presidential  library  bearing  his  name 
Located  on  14  acres  of  the  University  of 
Texas  campus  in  Austin,  lust  across  the  way 
from  a  stadium  that  can  seat  80,000,  the  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  Library,  outside  and  in 
acjurately  reflecU  the  personality  of  the  36th 
President.  It  speaks  to  the  visitor  with  more 
t.xan  a  hint  of  the  hyperbole  with  which  LBJ 
frequently  expressed  himself. 

The  eight-story  buiming.  which  some  un- 
kind ob.-ervers  have  said  resembles  an  Egyp- 
tian Pnaroahs  tomb,  stands  upon  a  promon- 
tory-like podium  projecting  forward  from  a 
sloping  hillside.  Two  parallel  concrete  and 
stone  walls— 200  feet  long.  65  feet  high  and 
90  feet  apart— define  f.-.e  main  mass  of  the 
structure.  The  waUs,  as  well  as  the  podium 
upon  which  the  building  stands,  are  faced  in 
travertine.  They  curve  inward  and  upward 
from  a  base  thickness  of  eight  feet,  their 
tapering  shape  delineating  the  vertical  can- 
tilevered  thrust  of  the  closely  spaced  columns 
they  enclose.  On  one  side  of  the  building  Is 
an  attractUe  campus  setting  of  fountains, 
lawns,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  farflung  paved  parking  lot. 

Officials  underestimated  public  Interest  In 
the  library.  They  expected  250,000  vLsltors  In 
1971.  tl-.e  first  yenr  it  was  open,  but  the  facil- 
ity has  had  more  than  2'^  million  visitors 
over  the  first  four  years. 

Inside,  show-and-teU  m\ise«m  exhibits  are 
featured  on  t'le  first  two  floors.  Bemused 
visitors  can  view  a  stunningly  variegated  col- 
lection of  documents,  photographs,  art  ob- 
jects and  memorabilia,  surrounding  the 
presidency.  There  Is  a  wall  mural  of  LBJ 
etched  In  metal  (sure  enough,  larger  than  life 
and  in  five  different  poses) ;  short  film  show- 
ings present  summaries  of  his  Great  Society 
programs. 

On  the  second  floor  Is,  naturally,  a  Great 
Hall  with  a  ceiling  four  stories  high  The 
archives  housing  the  widely  advertised  31  - 
000.000  documents  In  the  library  are  visible 
behind  glass  on  the  four  floors.  The  papers 
are  stored  In  38.000  boxes,  4.200  of  which  can 
be  seen  from  the  Great  Hall.  Each  of  the 
bright  red  buckram-covered  boxes  on  the 
front  row  Is  embossed  with  a  gold  presiden- 
tial seal,  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  fond  of  hav- 
ing placed  on  everything  from  cigarette  light- 
ers to  cowboy  boots.  These  ornate  boxes  cost 
about  $5  each,  according  to  library  officials, 
but  the  remaining,  out-of -sight  boxes,  are 
standard  archival  issue  and  considerably  less 
expensive. 

The  matter  of  the  31,000,000  papers  requires 
some  clarification.  Many  of  them  can  b© 
called  presidential  papers  only  through  an 
excess  of  courtesy.  A  large  number  of  the 
copies  of  letters  so  painstakingly  tucked  away 
begin  something  like  this:  "The  President 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  recommending..."  And  apparently 
every  letter  or  note  which  one  presidential 
assistant  wrote  to  another  or  to  Mr.  Johnson 
made  its  way  into  the  White  House  files. 

Says  Charles  E.  Corkran.  chief  archivist  of 
the  library,  "I  don't  think  they  ever  threw 
anj  thing  away." 
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Furthermore,  copies  of  materials  custom- 
arily were  placed  In  several  White  House  files 
for  cross-reference  purposes.  So  there  are  not 
truly  31,000,000  separate  letters,  reports  and 
memos  available  or  to  become  available  to 
scholarly  researchers.  What  the  library  has 
Is   31.000,000   pages   or   approximately    that 

T^J^^IJ^°  ^'^'^  *"*'^"e  troubled  to  count  them 
individually. 

Pew  scholars  and  historians  hnve  taken  a 
lock  at  any  of  these  pages.  So  far,  only  397 
psrsor.s  have  registered  as  researchers,  which 
must  be  done  In  order  to  gain  access  to  the 
archival  materials.  Most  of  them  were  con- 
nected with  academic  Institutions,  although 
such  a  connection  *s  not  a  requirement  f.r 
getting  into  the  library  files. 
T  r''^°r  ^^  ^^'^  opening  of  the  library  Dean 

s^hn-..  ■„?';?"v,V^'^  °*  ^^^  adjacent  Johns.^n 
Schoo.  of  Public  Affairs  predicted  that  his 

thf  h?'f  T""^"  "'"'"^  '""^  LS-^  Library  for 
the  historic  background  on  development  of 
government  programs."  That  has  not  hap- 
pened Only  a  handful  of  students  have  come 
from  the  school,  which  prides  Itself  on  pro- 
ducln!.'  praclitloncrs.  not  academics.  Its  func- 

rt>»M  P"?°?  *^  ^  '"°'"«  t'^e  students  into 
direct  contact  with  current  government  cf- 

of  ^hn^^^m  ?  ^""V"  """"  P=''«  ''^«'-  accounts 
of  what  officials  have  done  In  the  past 

v'tr-n'^'^oHw '*'*'*  ''^  researchers  who' have 

complex  to  the  quite  simple.  A  British  pro- 

mp^f*"  ^h"/''  ^'^  ^"P^"  ••O'-lgl"^  Establish- 
ment and  Implementation  of  Poverty  Pro- 
granu  1964-69  and  Implications  for  the  Pc^it- 

H<i.f^^  ^'^  "^"^  ^P*°'^'  Reference  to  Presl- 
dential  Power."  A  University  of  Texas  stu- 
dsnt  v^Tote  that  he  was  there  to  study  urban 
IV^I^f.t  '*"^''*"  registered  to  bone  up  on 
^m  ,  Vt^l  ''^  ^^^  "°"'''»  States,  and  the 
Official  histcrlan  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  came  from 
Washington  to  dig  into  the  library's  files  on 
the  spacp  program. 

Br^nl**'*^  l*"^  materials  housed  in  the  library 
are  not  yet  open  to  researchers.  After  three 
years  of  operation,  none  but  the  archivists 
themselves  was  privileged  to  study  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  presidential  papers.  'This 
situation  does  not  result  from  a  secrecy  syn- 
drome.  Everybody  on  the  staff  is  eager  "o 
puWic"''  '^^lal'iing  »0  per  cent  to  the 

thf  f '"'^  !'l*^^  P*P^"  <=*"  ^e  thrown  open 
they  must  be  reviewed  by  an  archivist  aV 
ranged  in  logical  sequence,  and  cataloged.  It 
Is  a  time-consuming  procedure. 

"We're  a  bureaucracy."  concedes  chief 
archivist  Cockran,  who  formerly  was  an  ar- 
chivist with  the  Herbert  Hoover  Presidential 
Library  In  West  Branch.  Iowa,  "and  ^^  have 
to  operate  like  one." 

an7thf?.!!"*  ^^^1^  "^^  ^"«'  nevertheless, 
by  thil^       ^^  Johnson  career  is  told 

The  staff  of  15  archivists  Is  concentrating 

the  VPhlte  House  central  files.  After  that  task 
Is  completed  attention  will  be  turned  to 
processing  the  non-presldentlal  flies,  includ- 
ing  1.675,000  documents  from  the  years  LBJ 
served  In  the  Senate.  Priority  is  at  present 
given  in  both  groups  to  materials  pertaining 
to  education  and  civil  rights. 

One  element  of  the  review  process  Is  study- 
ing the  documents  to  make  sure  that  public 
access  to  them  would  not  violate  Mr.  John- 
son's deed  of  gift.  His  1965  letter  of  Intent 
to  deposit  the  papers  In  the  library  placed  a 
"seal  of  restriction"  on  three  categories  of 
materials:  (1)  those  containing  statements 
which  might  be  used  "to  Injure,  embarrass 
or  harass  any  person";  (2)  anything  which 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States;  and,  (3)  statements 
made  "by  or  to  me  In  confidence." 
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Before  anything  Is  held  back  for  reasons  of 
personal  embarrassment  or  injury,  five  or  six 
pcrso:;s,  including  Cockran  and  in  some  cases 
Library  Director  Harry  Middleton,  must  agree 
to  the  restriction.  The  embarrassing  pages  are 
L  v?a  removed  and  a  pink  form  alluding 
,r!2fly  to  their  contents  is  placed  in  the  file 
ij  note  their  absence.  It  is.anticipated  that 
una  eventually  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
'.iie  restriction  and  the  potentially  offending 
Kr.ges  then  will  be  returned  to  the  file. 

The  locked-up  National  Security  File  con- 
t.iins  1.500.000  pages  of  documents.  Stamped 
"Secret"  and  "Top  Secret."  most  of  them . 
h.-ive  not  yet  been  cataloged  and  likely  will 
become  available  for  public  use  slowly  and 
{ n  a  piecemeal  basis.  This  is  the  case  even 
though  an  executive  order  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Ni.xon  in  May  1972  was  designed,  at 
l;ast  in  theory,  to  reduce  secrecy  in  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Johnson  himself,  according  to  Middle- 
ton,  was  working  at  the  time  of  his  death 
to  have  secret  government  papers  on  the 
Vietnam  war  made  public.  In  1972  he  told 
Middleton,  who  had  been  on  the  White 
House  staff  for  two  years,  that  he  wanted  all 
the  documents  relating  to  Vietnam  to  be 
opened  as  soon  as  possible.  The  library  di- 
rector started  preparing  a  plan  for  their  de- 
classification not  only  in  the  Johnson  Li- 
brary but  also  in  the  Kennedy  Presidential 
Library. 

Middleton  pursued  the  plan  after  Mr.  John- 
son's death,  meeting  in  1973  with  several 
White  House  officials,  including  H.  R.  (Bob) 
Haldeman,  then  Nixon's  chief  of  staff.  White 
House  approval  of  the  plan  was  essential  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  have  involved  a  number 
of  federal  departments  and  agencies. 

The  library  director  thought  he  was  making 
some  headway  until,  he  says  delicately, 
"Everybody  in  the  White  House  whose  name 
I  knew  left."  So  the  project  is  in  limbo  for 
the  present,  but  the  situation  could  change. 
To  one  who  knew  Mr.  Johnson  and  saw 
him  plan,  tlie  oral  history  collection  In  the 
library  holds  unending  fascination.  Friends 
and  foes  alike  were  interviewed,  in  a  project 
which  began  when  LBJ  still  occupied  the 
White  House.  They  remembered  and  told 
many  things  that  had  never  been  put  in 
writing  about  the  36th  President,  his  pro- 
grams and  his  personality. 

A  total  of  933  tapes  record  interviews  with 
555  persons,  Uicludlng  Cabinet  members,  sen- 
ators and  representatives,  governors  and 
other  public  officials,  newsmen,  former  em- 
ployees, longtime  friends  and  old  political 
enemies. 

LBJ  was  a  man  who  liked  to  have  the  last 
word  and  he  has  it  in  his  library.  On  the 
eighth  floor  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Oval 
Office  In  the  White  House,  scaled  down  only 
one-eighth  in  size.  It  contains  Mr.  Johnson's 
old  desk  from  the  Senate,  paintings  and 
photographs  from  the  Oval  Office  as  it  was 
when  he  worked  there,  his  many-buttoned 
telephone  console,  and  the  three-screen  tele- 
vision set  on  which  he  could  view  all  net- 
work programs  simultaneously.  And  by  push- 
ing a  button  on  the  wall  the  visitor  activates 
a  recording: 

"Most  people  come  into  this  office  with 
great  dreams  and  they  leave  It  with  many 
satisfactions  and  some  disappointments — and 
I  am  no  exception,"  the  familiar  Texas  voice 
Intones.  "But  I  am  so  grateful  and  so  proud 
that  I  had  my  chance." 

The  Johnson  Library,  all  of  it,  is  most  im- 
pressive, even  overpowering.  Recently,  some 
third-graders  being  shown  through  the 
building  on  a  guided  tour  were  obviously  im- 
pressed. One  turned  to  another  halfway 
through  the  tour  and  asked  In  an  awed  tone. 
■What  is  a  President,  anyway?"  His  school- 
mate replied  without  hesitation,  "Why,  he's 
the  principal  of  the  whole  world." 
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LBJ  probably  would  not  have  quibbled  at 
that  definition.  It  was  what  he  wished  to 
be. 

The  writer,  who  worked  six  years  for  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  when  he  was  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader,  is  an  author  and  free-lance 
writer.  He  lives  in  Maryland. 


FOR  A  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  BY 
1976 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21,  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Si^eakc!'.  the  at- 
tached article  written  by  Mr.  Leon  H. 
Keyserling,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  President  Tru- 
man, astutely  traces  the  long-term  re- 
treat from  full  employment  and  full  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  over  the  past 
two  decades. 

Emphasizing  the  imperative  need  for 
economic  planning,  Mr.  Keyserling  pro- 
vides us  with  a  clear  picture  of  how  this 
country  can  move  from  its  present  State 
of  economic  stagnation  to  full  employ- 
ment and  full  production  by  the  end  of 
1976. 1  believe  Mr.  Keyserling's  article  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  copy  of  the  text  in  the  Record  : 

For  a  Pull  Employment  Act  by  1976 
(By  Leon  H.  Keyserling) 

It's  time  we  ended  our  twenty-year  retreat 
from  full  employment.  Passage  of  the  Haw- 
kins-Humphrey bill  can  open  the  gate  to 
planning  for  the  full  economy. 

The  current  efforts,  most  recently  through 
massive  tax  reduction,  to  lift  us  out  of  the 
worst  economic  recession  by  far  since  the 
Great  Crash,  are  Inadequate  in  size,  deficient 
in  composition,  and  substantially  impro- 
vised and  disconnected.  This  is  especially 
true  when  account  is  also  taken  of  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  of  intent  with  respect  to 
new  federal  spending.  What  is  now  in  the 
works  will,  in  due  course,  but  probably  too 
slowly,  check  the  decline  and  spark  an  up- 
ward movement.  But  the  clear  prospect  under 
these  "tries"  is  that  the  forthcoming  "re- 
covery," like  the  four  previous  "recoveries" 
from  recessions  since  1953,  will  leave  us  at  its 
peak  with  more  unused  manpower  and  other 
productive  resources  than  at  the  peak  of  the 
Immediately  previous  recovery,  and  on  the 
way  toward  another  stagnation  and  then  an- 
other recession.  The  fact  is  that  for  about 
twenty-two  years  we  have  been  engaged  in 
a  long-term  retreat  from  full  employment. 

Indeed,  we  have  never  been  within  hailing 
distance  of  full  employment  or  full  produc- 
tion since  early  1953.  In  May  1975,  we  were 
about  225  billion  1974  dollars  and  about  6.7 
million  Jobs  short,  and  we  would  need  to  lift 
GNP  by  about  395  billion  in  1974  dollars 
and  increase  employment  by  about  9.2  mil- 
lion by  1977  as  a  whole  to  achieve  a  full  econ- 
omy by  the  end  of  1977.  We  have  almost  con- 
tinually witnessed  a  tragic  neglect  of  the 
most  urgent  of  our  domestic  needs  requiring 
public  outlays.  We  have  not  achieved  the 
degree  of  Improvement  In  the  distribution  of 
income  which  Is  essential  on  both  economic 
and  social  grounds;  in  the  most  recent  years, 
this  distribution  has  worsened.  We  have  suf- 
fered a  degree  of  infiatlon  that  is  Intolerable 
In    Its    effects    upon    the    most    vulnerable 
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"  groups.  This  has  not  been  because  employ- 
mt.il  and  production  have  been  too  high  (the 
common  theory  1 .  It  has  been  because  stagna- 
tior.s  and  recessions,  with  unemployment  too 
high  and  production  too  low.  deliberately 
brought  on  by  national  policies  designed  to 
■"figlit  Inflation."  have  actually  caused  much 
more  inflation  than  normally  occurs  in  a 
healthy  economy. 

From  the  start  of  1953  through  the  end  of 
1974.  the  long-term  retre.T.t  from  full  em- 
ployment and  full  production  caused  us  \o 
forfeit  nior,;  than  2.6  trillion  dollars 
(measured  in  1974  dollars)  of  total  outpal 
rind  enjoyn.ent  of  goods  and  services;  uiiji-r 
the  present  tax  structi:re  we  have  forfeited 
enough  public  revenues  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment ii  enable  us  to  make  an  additional 
760  billion  of  public  outlriys  to  service  tl'.e 
starved  priorities  of  our  domestic  public 
needs;  and  we  hnve  lost  more  than  54  m'l- 
lion  ma.i-ye.itb  of  employment  opr-oriunlty. 
If  the  larjjer  eco.nomy  performs  no  better 
from  now  through  1980 — and  nothing  mere 
seems  in  prcspect  without  vast  changes  '.n 
national  ecoiomic  pGlicic.^  and  programs  ui- 
der  planni'<.g — vie  will  forfeit  during  1975-80 
more  than  Rncther  1.2  trillion  1974  doli,.i-s 
of  lot.il  output  and  another  4('0  billion  <.f 
needed  public  oudays.  and  forfeit  16.5  nii;- 
lioii  mail-years  of  employmeiiL  opportu    :.v 

THE   I.MPEHATIIE  NLEO  FOE  PL.'.NICINC; 

Instead  of  muddling  through  the  current 
economic  ciisis  towarcl  such  results,  we  must 
remedy  l'r;e  errors  of  commis.slon  and  omis- 
sion that  have  prevailed,  in  varying  degree 
to  be  sure,  during  the  entire  period  under 
review.  We  must  analyse,  as  we  have  not.  the 
easeiitially  similar  direquillbrating  c^.uses  of 
the  four  previous  recessions,  instead  of  des- 
ignating the  latest  downturn  as  "novel"  or 
even  "insoluble."  We  must  discard  forever 
the  recurrent  application  of  national  policiej 
which  have  done  so  much  damage  on  uli 
scores  in  a  misdirected  and  u:.'success;ul  ef- 
fort to  overcome  Inflation. 

And  when  we  start  to  do  these  things,  we 
will  at  once  perceive  the  feasibility  and  nece.s- 
slty  of  attaining  a  reasonably  full  economy 
by  the  end  of  1977,  and  the  Immense  and 
dangerous  costs  of  not  doing  so. 

To  improve  our  performance  as  much  na 
we  should  and  can,  we  need  at  once  to  de- 
velop an  Increased  reliance  upon  short-ran^ 
and  long-range  planning  for  the  public 
good;  planning  by  democratic  rather  than 
totalitarian  means;  planning  which  sub- 
stitutes cooperation  for  conflict,  unity  for 
discord,  and  coherent  and  integrated  policies 
for  disconnected  and  conflicting  policies; 
and  which  promotes  the  harmonious  and 
complementary  efforts  of  responsible  free 
government  and  responsible  free  enterprise. 

This  course  is  not  at  all  Inconsistent  with 
what  we  need  to  do  at  once  to  work  our  way 
out  of  the  current  economic  troubles  more 
satisfactorily  than  we  are  now  doing.  En- 
tirely to  the  contrary,  every  element  in  this 
effort  is  of  immediate  and  primary  impor- 
tance in  overcoming  these  current  difficul- 
ties on  a  fuller  and  more  enduring  basis  tha:i 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  "Short-range"  and 
"long-range"  problems  merge  in  their  en- 
tirety; our  shortfalls  to  date  result  from 
short-range  thought  and  action  only. 

The  Hawkins-Humphrey  Equal  Opportu- 
nity and  Full  Employment  bill,  a  most  com- 
prehensive planning  prof>osal,  was  intro- 
duced last  year,  with  many  other  sponsors  lu 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Hearings  liave 
commenced  on  the  Hou.se  side  on  a  greatly 
improved  and  much  broader  bill,  and  there 
are  excellent  prospects  for  hearings  soon  on 
the  Senate  side. 

The  main  elements  in  this  planning  meas- 
ure, HR  50,  which  Is  rapidly  gaining  impor- 
tant support,  are  the  following. 
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EMPLOYMENT  COALS 

1.  The  measure.   If  enacted,  would   write 
Into   law   the   responsibility   of  our   federal 
government  to  create  an  economic  environ- 
ment   in    which,    with    private    enterprise, 
voluntary  associations,  and  state  and  local 
governments  doing  their  full  share,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  recognize  Its  bedrock 
and  ultimate  responsibility  to  guarantee  the 
right  to  useful  employment  at  appropriate 
pay  for  all  tho^e  able  and  willing  to  work, 
plus  those  who  can  be  brought  up  to  this 
level.  The  President,  under  tlie  Employment 
Act  of   1946,   would   be  mandated   to  bring 
forth  and  send  to  the  Congress  immediate 
policies  and  programs  (allowing  for  nonfed- 
eral efforts)    to  reduce  full-time  unemploy- 
ment as  officially  measured  to  3  percent — 
less    than    3    mill.on — within    eighteen    to 
twenty  months  after  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  much  more  later  on.   (We  re- 
duced unemployment  to  I  percent  in  1944.) 
The  measure  aUo  provides  that  immediate 
efforts    be   started,    through   supplementary 
reservoirs  of  private  and  public  employment 
projects,    to   help   all   others   to   whom   the 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  work  would  apply, 
even  when  unemployment  has  reached  the  3 
percent  level.  Scarcity  of  workers  is  better 
than  scarcity  of  jabs. 

DISTRIETITIVE  COALS 

2.  The  President  would  also  be  required 
under  the  Employment  Act  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  from  year  to  year  an  updated 
set  of  policies  and  programs  as  part  of  a  Full 
Employment  and  National  Purposes  Budget. 
In  addition  to  specified  quantitative  goals 
for  full  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power,  the  Purposes  Budget  would 
include  goals  for  the  composition  and  dis- 
tribution of  Income  and  output  conducive 
to  sustained  full  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power.  To  date,  this  equi- 
librium analysis  has  been  grossly  neglected 
and,  without  It,  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  flying  blind. 

3.  A  saUent  defect  In  action  under  the  Em- 
ployment  Act   of    1946   has   been   excessive 
concentration  upon  general  or  aggressive  fis- 
cal pilicies,  as  well  as  upon  the  same  kinds 
of    monetary    policies.    This    approach    has 
severely    neglected,    at    the    individual    or 
structural  level,  the  wide  range  of  priority 
programs  which,  under  the  impact  of  tech- 
nological tiends.  are  absolutely  essential  to 
sustained  full  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power.  They  are  equally  essential 
to  the  extirpation  of  poverty  and  other  exces- 
sively low  Incomes,  to  the  servicing  of  urgent 
national   needs,  and   to   the  attainment  of 
listributlve    and    social    Justice.    And    this 
oversight  has  usually  been  accompanied  by 
the  refrain  that  such  programs  "cannot  be 
ifforded"  and  are  not  of  major  concern  to 
;conomist3  serving  under  the  Employment 
\ot.  The  Hawkins-Humphrey  bill  mandates 
hat  such  priority  programs  be  budgeted  and 
proposed  to  the  Congress  under  the  Purposes 
3udget. 

The  Purposes  Budget  would  therefore  iu- 

■:ude  short-range  and  long-range  goals  for 

•onservation  and  development  of  natural  re- 

ources  and  raw  materials  and  energy  sup- 

)Iy;    decent   housing   for  all;    Improvement 

•f  the  environment;  adequate  medical  care 

or  all;  full  educational  opportunity  for  all 

ccompanled  by  adequate  day  care  and  nurs- 

(  ry  and  kindergarten  faculties;  mass  trans- 

]  lortatlon;   a  full-economy  production  level 

<  f  food  and  fibers;  nationwide  equalization 
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efforts  with  respect  to  Incomes  and  public 
services;  development  of  basic  and  applied 
science;  artistic,  aesthetic,  cultural,  and  rec- 
reational activities:  federal  aid  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  needed  public  goods 
and  services;  virtual  liquidation  of  poverty, 
substandard  wages,  and  substandard  condi- 
tions of  employment  In  the  United  States, 
and  substantial  income  progress  among  low- 
income  families  above  the  poverty  level  who 
stlU  live  In  deprivation;  needed  increases  in 
income    transfer   expenditures    and    related 
services  for  those  unable  to  work  and  their 
dependents;  promotion  of  small  bu.siness  and 
competitive  enterprise;    and  action  against 
practices  by  businesses  of  any  size  which  are 
clearly  Inimical  to  the  public  interest;   ap- 
propriate national  defense,  space  exploration. 
International  cooperation,  and  aid  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries;   and  substitute  ac- 
tivities to  facilitate  or  adjust  for  reductions 
in  military  and  other  industrial  activities. 

Obviously,  all   of  these  goals,  on  both  a 
short-range  and  a  long-range  basis,  would 
be  Integrated  and  balanced  in  terms  of  our 
growing  nee-Js  and  capabilities.  This  is  the 
hallmark  of  planning.  Clearly,  the  measure 
does  not  define  the  desirable  size  of  most  of 
these  programs;  that  is  left  to  the  President 
and   the  Congress   to   specify   and   help    to 
achieve  under  a  continuous  planning  process 
at  tbe  highest  levels  of  public  responsibility. 
4.  The  practice  of  national  policy  under 
the  Employment  Act  has  not  only  been  to 
neglect   these   priority   programs   grievously 
in  the  long  run,  but  also  to  restrain  them 
first  and  foremost  whenever  the  economy  Is 
deemed  (usually  erroneously)   to  be  "under 
too   much    pressure."   This   restraint   exists 
even  today,  when  the  economy  is  suffering 
from     tremendous     slack.     The     Hawkins- 
Humphrey    measure    would    mandate    that 
these  priority  programs   be   budgeted  con- 
tmuously  at  the  appropriate  level  of  our  full 
employment    and    production    capabilities 
When  the  economy  is  very  slack,  such  ac- 
tion  would   also  have  powerful   restorative 
effects.   When   the   economy   Is   too   tight— 

which  is  unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  future 

these  priorities  should  not  be  sacrificed;  In- 
stead, progressive  tax  policies  should  be 
used  to  cut  back  on  superfluous  or  defer- 
rable demand  elsewhere  In  the  economy. 
This  Is  how  Keynesian  economics  should 
really  be  applied. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  POLICIES  AND  CONTROL  OF 
INFLATION 

5.  HR  50  also  proposes  a  legislative  find- 
ing that  attempts  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  at  the  expense  of  the  national  econ- 
omy and  the  people,  and  are  sure  to  result 
in  stupendous  federal  deflclts.  The  stated 
objective  Is  to  balance  the  budget  at  full 
emplojmaent,  or  even  to  have  a  "full-em- 
ployment surplus"  budget. 

6.  In  addition  to  primary  reliance  upon 
reasonably  full  resource  use  to  restrain  in- 
flation, this  "full -employment  surplus" 
budget  would  be  used  as  the  primary  weapon 
against  classical  or  excess-demand  inflation 
and  the  measure  prohibits  contrived  unem- 
ployment and  economic  slack  in  the  effort  to 
curb  Inflation.  However,  the  bill  specifies 
certain  counter-inflation  devices,  including 
controls  when  needed,  to  deal  with  other 
more  usual  manifestations  of  inflation,  such 
as  those  In  "administered  price"  areas. 

MONETART    POLICY 

7.  Since   1953.  the  policies  of  the  "inde- 
pendept"     Federal     Reserve     Board     have 
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brought  on  recurrent  recessions,  have 
stunted  priority  programs,  and  have  redis- 
tributed more  than  800  billion  dollars  re- 
gresslvely  through  excessively  high  interest 
rates.  Tlie  Hawkins-Humphrey  measure  pro- 
vides means  whereby  FRB  policies  'vould  b» 
brought  into  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
the  bill,  including  enlarged  congressional 
and  presidential  participation  In  monetarv 
policy.  It  is  a  strange  anachronism  for  our 
central  banking  system  to  be  entirely  "inde- 
pendent." 


HESERVOIRS   OF    EMPLOYMENT    PROJECTS 

8.  To  supplement  the  overall  program  for 
full   employment   and   priorities  as   defined 
above,     the     Hawkins-Humphrey     measure 
would  assure  full  employment  to  all  eligible 
and  willing  to  work  through  a  nationwide 
and    reasonably    decentralized    reservoir    of 
public    and    private    employment    projects 
carefully  Integrated  with  the  priority  public 
Investments  referred   to  above.  This  would 
utilize  such  instrumentalities  as  a  new  U  S 
Full  Employment  Service  (expanding  the  le- 
Fponsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice) .  a  Job  Guarantee  Office,  and  a  Standby 
Job  Corps,  plus  enlarged  use  of  local  plan- 
ning councils.  However,  the  Purposes  Budget 
would  serve  to  guide  the  preponderance  of 
public  investment  tov.ard  high  priority  pro- 
grams of  enduring  value  which  reflect  long- 
rsnge  needs.  The  Increased  success  of  action 
under    the    Purposes    Budget    would    guard 
against  the  proliferation  of  hastily  devised 
supplementary  employment  programs. 

ORGANIZATION    FOR   THE    EFFORT 

9.  The  Hawkins-Humphrey  bill  would  fix 
concentrated  responsibility  with  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Employment  Act.  to  perform 
the  tasks  set  forth  above,  including  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  We  need,  I  be- 
lieve, mandated  purposes  and  programs'under 
a  planned  effort  more  than  we  need  additional 
federal  agencies.  However,  the  working  rela- 
tionships between  a  properly  restaffed  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  specialized 
federal  agencies  of  large  size  are  broadened 
and  specifically  defined,  so  that  these  agen- 
cies may  effectively  perform  their  share  of 
the    required    tasks.    Correspondingly     the    ' 
measure  would  enlarge  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  it  may  be  restored  to  its  orig- 
inally Intended  function  of  providing  guide- 
Ihies  to  the  Congress  at  large  and  to  the 
various  legislative  and   budget   committees 
with  respect  to  national  action  under  the 
Hawkins-Humphrey  measure.  A  broadly  rep- 
resentative Advisory  Council  on  Full  Employ- 
ment and  National  Purposes  would  be  estab- 
lished, with  a  membership  not  limited  to 
economists,  to  meet  and  consult  with  the 
President  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. For  the  purpose  of  annual   confer- 
ences, an  appropriately  constituted  advisory 
group  would  be  attached  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  as  well.  This  group  would 
be  mandated  to  hold  public  hearings  in  vari- 
ous labor  market  areas. 

We  must  start  at  once  to  lift  the  floor  of 
"political  feasibility"  to  the  level  of  what  we 
must  do  to  prosper  and  live  In  domestic 
tranquUlity.  If  those  dedicated  to  this  course 
play  theh:  part  in  a  nationwide  educational 
effort,  many  of  us  believe  that  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  bill,  further  Improved,  can  be- 
come law  before  the  end  of  1976.  And  this 
would  be  a  splendid  way  to  increase  the 
meaningfulness  of  celebrating  our  200  years 
as  a  great  and  aspiring  nation  and  people 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is   20   mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100 '20   ^    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  pKjwer 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =:  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution  is  between   39.5    and   50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Father  Robert  Piatkowskl,  St.  Aloysius 
Church,  Newark,  N.J.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

We  come  before  Thee,  O  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  seeking  the  gift  of  Thy  wisdom. 
Come  unto  us  and  be  with  us;  vouch- 
safe to  enter  our  hearts;  teach  us  what 
we  are  to  do  and  what  we  should  say; 
show  us  what  we  must  accomplish,  in 
order  that,  with  Thy  help,  we  may  be  able 
to  please  Thee  in  all  things.  Be  Thou 
alone  the  author  and  the  finisher  of  our 
judgments,  who  alone  with  God  the 
Father  and  His  Son  does  possess  a  glori- 
ous name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowing  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  414] 


Adams 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bedell 
Bell 
Boggs 

Breckinridge 
Buchanan 
Burton,  John 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Diggs 
du  Pont 
Esch 
Pulton 


Harsha 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hinshaw 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Litton 

McColllster 

Macdonald 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Mink 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Patman,  Tex. 


Pepper 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlsenhoover 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Teague 

Thone 

Udall 

tJllman 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  388 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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VICTORY    FOR   DEMOCRATIC 
BASEBALL    TEAM 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  with  great  pride  to  announce 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
Democratic  Party,  not  only  victorious  in 
November,  is  finally  victorious  in  July. 

Last  night  in  Baltimore  under  the 
leadership  of  our  two  most  valuable 
players,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr- 
MoTTL)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Russo) ,  in  one  of  the  most  exciting 
games  ever  played  in  Baltimore,  we 
showed  the  coach,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  that  King 
Caucus  is  as  powerful  as  King  Cotton  in 
1975. 


HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING  SOLAR 
ENERGY  BILL 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
demonstration  we  had  out  here  on  the 
south  veranda  illustrated  just  a  few 
days  ago,  the  most  important  factor  in 
solar  energy  today  is  action. 

The  technology  is  here.  It  is  no  longer 
a  Flash  Gordon  fantasy. 

The  interest  is  there. 

We  just  need  to  use  solar  energy^ 
use  it,  and  use  it  some  more. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  do  its  part  in  further- 
ing the  use  of  solar  energy.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  the  House  do  its  part  not 
only  through  legislation  such  as  the 
solar  bills  we  passed  last  year  and  the 
funds  for  solar  research  approved  this 
year.  I  am  proposing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives do  its  part  by  attempting 
to  use  solar  energy  right  here. 

I  am  Introducing  along  with  Mr. 
Charles  Rose  and  several  other 
esteemed  colleagues,  a  bill  which  calls 
for  the  Capitol  Architect  to  conduct  or 
contract  for  a  study  to  see  if  it  is 
feasible  to  use  solar  energy  in  the  three 
House  office  buildings. 

The  legislation  is  quite  simple— a  small 
first  step.  But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  an  important  one. 

The  people  are  looking  to  the  Congress 
more  and  more  for  leadership.  By  making 


the  effort  ourselves  to  use  new  sources  of 
energy  we  can  be  encouraging  others  to 
do  likewise. 

And,  if  the  idea  proves  feasible,  we 
will  also  be  saving  the  taxpayers  oper- 
ating expenses  on  these  buildings  for 
decades  to  come. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  send  out  a 
"dear  colleague''  on  this  legislation  and 
ask  for  the  Members'  support. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS  TO  SIT 
DURING  HOUSE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOLAR  ENERGY 


(Mr.  ROSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  proposing  today  will  further 
the  use  of  solar  energy  and  hopefully 
save  the  taxpayers  money  for  many 
years  hence.  But  that  is  not  all.  It  will 
also  provide  valuable  insights  Into  a  field 
of  solar  energy  about  which  we  presently 
know  very  little. 

Most  of  the  demonstrations  we  have 
all  seen  center  around  solar  energy  in- 
stalled in  new  buildings.  Really  very 
little  is  known  about  placing  solar  en- 
ergy into  existing  structures. 

If  we  wait  for  solar  energy  to  be  used 
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only  in  new  buildings,  it  will  be  a  long,  cratic  baseball  team  and  their  managers,        (H)  by  striking  out  •'»62"  and  "$727"  and 

long  time  before   this  valuable,   Inex-  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chap-     "$i.017"  in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in 

haustible  energy  supply  has  much  im-  pbll)    and  the  gentleman  from  South  ^'^"  thereof  "$58"  and  "$814"  and  "$1,159". 

pact  in  this  country.  By  placing  solar  Carolina   (Mr.  Davis)    for  the  fine  job  "!?of  h!'I;,.v.„»  ^„t  ...to,..  .        v.     .. 

energy  only  in  new  buildings  we  will  be  they  did  and  the  sportsmanlike  way  they  .i/'^d  inSmg^n  UeuThereS  -$829-  "'^ 

supplymg  less  than   5   percent  of  our  played  last  night.  (13)  by  striking  out  "$800"  m  subsection 

heating   and   cooling   needs   with  solar  I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  team,  (m)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$912"; 

energy  by  the  year  2000.  I  had  one  of   the  finest  teams   in  the  (14)  by  striking  out  "$909"  in  subsection 

If  we  can  by  our  actions  encourage  14  years  I  have  been  coaching  the  Re-  C^)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$i,036"; 

placing  of  solar  energy  on  existing  build-  publican  team.  ( ^5)  by  striking  out  "$i,oi7"  in  subsections 

ings,  however,  clearly  we  can  speed  up  Every  time  the  Republicans  won  in  1°^  ^",'?  *P'   ^^^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

the  use  and  impact  of  this  energy  source,  years  past,  I  got  up  to  say  this  would  '*]'}r?"L  =tr.nr,„  ^„^  -^A-^n-'  ,        k     .. 

Joining  Mr.  Pickle  and  myself  on  this  be  a  prediction  of  what  would  happen  in  (r)  and  insert^e  m  Ueu  thereof  •li'qR-inH 

legislation  are  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Ala-  November.   But  then,   every   other  No-  '  (i^rby  strSg  out   ■Jesl-m  S^sect^^^^ 

bama;  Mr.  Teague,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Mc-  vember,  every  2  years,  we  went  off  and  (s)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$746". 

CORUACK,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Mosher,  we  lost  the  election.  (b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 

of  Ohio;  Mr.  Dincell,  of  Michigan;  and  So  we  finally  lost  a  ball  game.  Actually  ^^^  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 

Mr.  Richmond,  of  New  York.  there  remains  some  question  about  this.  ^^^  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 

I  hope  that  many  others  of  you  wiU  For  Republicans,  this  game  was  more  like  ''**®^  °^  ''.'f,?!'"l*J  compensation  payable  to 

join  us  in  the  near  future  in  this  House  a  Chicago  election-the  Democrats  stole  fuZTilSltsfi^J'^o'^r^nnl  fn'rl^P.n?  °l 

effort  to  further  solar  energy  use.  it  from  us.  We  were  supposed  to  play  six  c'^mpl^aUorpayabifprrsVanVto  ^           n 

^-^^^^,^^___  innings,  but  as  soon  as  the  Democrats  got  of  title  38.  United  states  Code. 

PERMISSION   FOR   esTTOrnvrMTTTTTTr  ahead  after  three  innings  they  all  ran  Sec.  102.  Section  3l5(l)  of  title  38,  United 

TEE^^r^A^J^'^A^^A  M^-  Speaker,  though  we  lost  last  night,  ^   ( ^ >  bj  striking  out  -$36"  irx  subparagraph 

Sn^Dim^??5JfJ?n^^  JP  Repubhcans  are  still  Hill  champs  in  "po-  <^'  ^"^  ^f  ""'^e  '^^  ""„^,H'''"'°'  "*^°"= 

toll   UURINQ  5-MINUTE  RULE  TO-  ntipal    hanrihnll  "    Mnrpnvpr     loct    nio-bt  ^^^  ^^  striking  out  "$61"  In  subparagraph 

DAY  AND  TOMORROW  n-lc  ir^^^il  of      ^^^^°^^.^'    f^l  ^^^^^  (B)    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$68"; 

was  an  omen  of  what  is  going  to  happen  o)  bv  strikine  out  "a77"  in  ^nhnaraVo,,*, 

Mr.   SATTERPIELD.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  next  year  in  November.  Yes,  we  lost  a  ball  (C?  aS  tStmg  m  iLu  tLe^oJ^-jsT^^^'' 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub-  game,  but  we  are  going  to  win  the  next  (4)  by  striking  out  "$95"  and  in  "$17"'  in 

committee  on  Hospitals  of  the  Commit-  election.  subparagraph    (D)    and    inserting    in   iieu 

tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  permitted  to  —^^^^-'—^  thereof  "$106"  and  "$19",  respectively; 

sit  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow  after- ^^)  ^^  striking  out  "$24"  in  subparagraph 

noon.  July  23,  during  the  5-minute  rule  VETERANS  DISABILITY  COMPENSA-  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$27"; 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  obiectlon  tn  "^^^  ^ND   SURVU'ORS  BENEFITS  (6)  by  striking  out  "$41"  in  subparagraph 

the     reauest    of     tht  ^Pnn^man    V^^r^  ACT  OP  1975  <P)   and  tosertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "$46"; 

vJrcri^^9                        gentleman    from  (7)   by  striking  out  "$6i"  and  "$17"  in 

VlJ^nla?  Mr.   ROBERTS.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask  subparagraph    (G)    and    Inserting    in    lieu 

There  was  no  objection.  unanimous   consent   to   take   from    the  thereof  "$68"  and  "$19",  respectively; 

^^_^^_^^_  Speaker's  desk  the  bill    (H.R.   7767)    to  *^>  ^^  striking  out  "$29"  in  subparagraph 

PERMTSSTOKT  vf^vf   r^»ini>rn»Tn:.T:.  ^«  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  ^^'  *'?5  inserting  in  iieu  thereof  "$32";  and 

*^^5?°^^*-'^   *^R    COMMITTEE    ON  increase  the  ratps  nf  fii<;nhilitv  f-nmnpn  '^)  ^^  striking  out  "$55"  In  subparagraph 

THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING  sakoTLr  disabled  veterans  L^^^  ^'>   ^'^'^  ^^^^^  '°  "«"  thereof  '-$63".  ^ 

5-MINUTE  RULE  TODAY  p„  °"  iZi  ^i.^c     f  ^eterans  and  to  in-  sec.  io3.  Section  362  of  title  38.  United 

-,      ,^„,_  "^^^^  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in-  states  Code,   is  amended   by  strlklne  out 

Mr.   EILBERG.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask  demnity   compensation,    and   for   other  "$150"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$175" 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee  purposes,    with    a    Senate    amendment  Sec.  104.  section  3010  of  title  38,  United" 

on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  today  thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate  amend-  states  code,  is  amended— 

during  the  5-minute  rule.  ment.  ( 1 )  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  ^^''/oP'V '"?  as  paragraph  (3) ;  and 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn-  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  „^ll  7,,^^Ir^f  .^^^}^}^^^  *^**'"  P**"*" 
sylvanla?  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  g^Pj.  (i)  t^e^e°' the  following  new  para- 
There  was  no  objection.  Texas?  .-(2)   The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 

^ There  was  no  objection.  increased  compensation  shall  be  the  earliest 

PERMISSION    POP    QTTOno^/rv/rrrrT^™  "^^  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  fate  as  of  which  it  is  ascertainable  that  an 

^M  DT^fTo  flSr.f^*^°^^^"^^^  the  Senate  amendment.  increase  in  disability  had  occurred.  If  ap- 

S?T^^^  ^^ir2K  '^^  ^^^-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  plication  is  received  within  one  year  from 

??5^Ti^  Ti^^^°?J^^  ^^^-  ^'^^^  °"t  an  after  the  enacting  clause  and  '"'='^  ****** 

itlVrc^^^^^^^     TO     SIT     DURING  insert:   That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "^""^^  H— SURVIVORS  DEPENDENCY  AND 

HOUSE  SESSION  TODAY  AND  TO-  "Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and  Sur-  INDEMNITT  COMPENSATION 

MORROW  vlvor  Benefits  Act  of  1975".  Sec.   201.   Section   411   of  title   38,   United 

Mr.    MELCHER    Mr    Sneakpr    T   a.clr  TITLE  I— VETERANS  DISABILITY  ^*?^®^  '^**®'  ^^  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

unanimous   consent   that    th/fi^it^^  compensation  "(a)  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 

mittefrP^bT£inrifr^SS:  ,S  -J^  -ra^^^Sdel    ^^"^    ^«'  lT^^yT^aTorSrV.JsT^.^T.V^ 

^r^ttSTLrt^r'^^i  tomt^n'*  ''7irt>y'r^lSr^ut^$^^^'^£^;;;bsectlon  ^^^^  ^^^   -'   '^^^   ^^   ^^^   following 

TTiWIHnH^f  Lrr^^    *P^    tomorrow,  (a)   and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$36";  **^'®- 

tlon  nntii^r*  Consideration  of  legisla-  (2)    by  striking  out  "$59"  in  subsection  "Pay  grade                                   Monthly  rate 

tion  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  (b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$66";             E-1 '  ^246 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  (3)    ^y  striking  out  "$89"  In  subsection     lE>-2 .._ 252 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Men-  ^'^'>  and  inserting  in  ueu  thereof  "$ioo";         E-a  26O 

tana?  (4)    by  striking  out  "$122"  In  subsection     E-4 276 

There  was  no  objection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lleu  thereof  "$137";            E-5 283 

(6)    by  striking  out  "$171"  In  subsection     E-6 290 

^^~^^^^^——  (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$192";           E-7    303 

CONGRATULATIONS        TO       DEMO-  ^^^   ^^  striking  out  "$211"  in  subsection     E-8  .„ _ 320 

CRATIC  BASEBALL  TEAM  ^^'^t  inserting  m  lleu  thereof  "$241";           ^9    1336 

««iM»xu^   xiLAAi  (7)   by  striking  out  "$250"  In  subsection     W-1    309 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per-  <8)  and  inserting  in  lleu  thereof  "$285";          W-a  321 

mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  mln-  ^^^  ^^  striking  out  "$289"  in  subsection    w-3  332 

Ute     and     to     revise     and     extend     his  ^^^  '^^^  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$329";           W-4   360 

remarks  )  <®)   *»y  striking  out  "$325"  in  subsection     O-l    309 

Mr    rnNTTT   mr^    or^ooi,..    t  *  1      x...  <*)  and  Inserting  In  lleu  thereof  "$371";           0-2 320 

ODW)rtmStVS  I^rioSf.  ,  f  •  ?J*^"^  <^°)  •'y  ^^^"^  °"t  "«584"  in  subsection     0-3    :...::::: 3« 

opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Demo-  (j)  and  inserting  m  iieu  thereof  ■•$266";         o^  "IIIi:"::"":::     Ira 
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0-5   -- 399  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  ans  rated  60  percent  to  totally  and  per- 

0-6  449  full  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  may  manently  disabled. 

0-7  487  explain  the  amendment  he  will  be  offer-  Second,  increase  the  rates  for  widows 

o-H   od^  .j^g  ^^^  children  by  12  percent. 

o-io  "rirririmmilll""""!""    »626  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Third.  Provide  a  $25  increase  in  the 

^..VJ    '"x                L                  r       .  gentleman  yield?  clothing  allowance  for  a  veteran  who  be- 

^  i^l  A,U„  tI?;?J®I^?f=.t^  l^^ffo'l  „Tt^^I  Mr.   HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  cause  of  his  compensable  disability  wears 

of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the  .,             .,             ^          m                                          ... „  „  „  n-  *•              ii.        j-            n 

Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  AU-  Force,  ^he  gentleman  from  Texas.  or  uses  a  prosthetic  or  orthopedic  appll- 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  ance  which  tends  to  wear  out  his  cloth- 
master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  H.R.  7767,  passed  the  House  on  June  16,  ing.  The  amiual  allowance  would  be  in- 
at  the  applicable  time  designated  by  sec.  1975,  by  a  vote  of  389  to  0.  On  June  23  creased  from  $150  to  $175. 
402  of  this  title,  the  widow's  rate  shaU  be  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  an  amend-  Fourth.  Make  the  effective  date  of  all 
5360.  ment  substituting  the  text  of  its  com-  rate  increases  August  1,  1975,  to  assure 
tJ^J  oHfJ!**^f*Stfff"nv,tff^o/c5^t°5  l^l  pensation  bill,  S.  1597.  a  continuing  consistency  with  increases 
ArSy,  Chief  of  S  OpeJa?foS^  Chief  o!  The  House-passed  bill  baslcaUy  did  in  living  costs  experienced  since  rates 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  three  things:   It  provided  increases  for  were  last  raised. 

Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time  deslg-  service-disabled  veterans  rated  10  to  50  Fifth.  Accept  the  Senate  amendment 

nated  by  sec.  402  of  this  title,  the  widow's  percent  in  amounts  ranging  from  6.3  to  to  provide  that  the  effective  date  of  an 

rate  shall  be  $671.  8.2  percent.  The  rate  of  increase  for  vet-  award  of  increased  compensation  shall 

"(b)  If  there  Is  a  widow  with  one  or  more  erans  rated  60  percent  disabled  or  more  be  the  earliest  date  it  is  ascertainable 

children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de-  ^^  ^q  percent.  The  additional  amounts  that  an  increase  in  disability  occurred 

S   comSratir  ?a"irrn\^^^^^^  for  dependents  provided  by  38  U.S.C.  315  if  the  application  i.  received  within  a 

widow  shall  be  increased  by  $30  for  each  such  ^  cases  of  veterans  with  service-con-  year  of  such  date.  Today  the  law  pro- 

chUd.  nected  disabilities  of  at  least  50  percent  vides    that    increases    in   compensation 

"(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  were  increased  approximately  10  percent,  payments  because  of  increased  disable- 

indemnity  compensation  payable  to  a  widow  and  it  provided  a  10  percent  increase  in  ment  will  be  made  from  the  date  of  an 

shall  be  Increased  by  $73  If  she  is  (1)   a  dependency   and  Indemnity  compensa-  application    for    increase.    The    Senate 

patient  in  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  tion—DIC— for  Widows  and  children.  amendment    would    permit    retroactive 

to  See°dV^^ulrrthe  rIeS  The  bill  also  provided  that  an  eligible  payment     of     increased     compensation 

tendance  of  Xlther  person  '^  member  may  Convert  his  servicemen's  from  the  date  of  increase  in  disability 

Sec.  202.  Section  413  of  title  38,  United  gfoup  life  insurance  to  veterans'  group  up  to  1  year  when  that  date  is  ascertain- 

States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  life  insurance  or  a  commercial  private  able.  This  amendment  is  consistent  with 

"Whenever  there  Is  no  widow  of  a  deceased  policy  within  120  days  from  his  date  of  a  similar  amendment  governing  awards 

veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  indem-  discharge  or  release  from  service.  of  pension  enacted  last  year. 

nity  compensation,  dependency  and  Indem-  The  annual  cost  of  the  increases  would  Sixth.  Require  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 

nlty  compensation  shall  be  paid  In  equal  be  approximately  $394.8  million.  The  first  tration  to  conduct  a  foUowup  study  of 

S^'at^hTfo^S  moSm?'^^'  "'■  concurrent   resolution   adopted   by   the  claims  for  dependency  and  indemnity 

"(1)  One  chUd,  $123.  House  recommended  an  increase  of  8  compensation  relating  to  veterans  as  de- 

"(2)  Two  children.  $178.  percent  for  both  compensation  and  pen-  fined  in  section  101(2)   of  title  38,  who 

"(3)  Three  chUdre'n,  $229.  slon  for  a  combined  first  year  cost  of  at  time  of  death  during  the  6-year  pe- 

"(4)  More  than  three  children,  $229,  plus  $451  million.  rlod  September  1.  1975,  to  March  1,  1976, 

$46  for  each  chUd  in  excess  of  three.".  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  would :  were   receiving  disability   compensation 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  414  pirst,  provide  a  12-percent  increase  in  from  the  Veterans'  Administration  based 

of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  tj^g  rates  of  disability  compensation  for  upon  a  rating  total  and  permanent  in 

SerS  '^73""     *                         '^  ^hose  veterans  rated  50-percent  disabled  nature. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such  or  less  and  a  14-percent  increase  for  more  Many  Members  will  recall  that  after 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$108"  and  severely  disabled  veterans  rate  60  per-  consideration  in  the  last  Congress  the 
Inserting  In  lleu  thereof  "$123".  cent   to   totally   and   permanently   dis-  proposal  to  presume  a  service-connected 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such  abled;  second,  provide  a  12-percent  in-  cause  of  death,  even  though  the  cause 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■*$65"  and  crease  in  the  rates  of  additional  com-  of  death  was  shown  to  be  from  disease 
^"^^  oL^o"®}?  ^^J,^^  y^":,.,  o„  ^  ..  ..  pensation  for  dependents  of  veterans  or  injury  not  associated  with  service, 
StSs  c^e'lf ^endJd  ^to^'r^r ^'fo^iS  1^°^^  f^^fbUity  is  rated  50  percent  or  was  not  adopted.  However,  in  the  Vet- 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shau  pay  depend-  more;  third,  provide  an  increase  in  the  erans      Disability     Compensation     and 

ency  and  indemnity  compensation  to  the  annual  clothing  allowance  of  $25 — from  Survivors'  Benefits  Act  of  1974  there  was 

widow,  children,  and  parents  of  any  veteran  $150  to  $175;  fourth,  provide  that  the  included  the  requirement  that  the  Ad- 

who  dies  after  December  31,  1956,  and  who —  effective  date  of  an  award  of  increased  ministrator   of   Veterans'   Affairs    con- 

"(1)  dies  from  a  service-connected  or  com-  compensation  shall  be  the  earliest  date  duct  a  study  of  the  claims  for  depend- 

pensabie  disabuity;  or  jt  Is  ascertainable  that  an  increase  In  ency  and  indemnity  compensation  relat- 

"(2)  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  In  re-  dlsabUity  occurred  if  the  application  is  ing  to  certain  totally  disabled  veterans 
^r.tZ^^'^'^^J^'^^^imT^T:^^  received  within  a  year  of  such  date:  fifth,  who  died  within  6  months  prior  to  the 
permanent  In  nature,  which  dl4buity  was  Provide  a  14-percent  increase  in  the  rates  date  of  enactment  of  that  act. 
so  rated  for  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  Payable  for  dependency  and  indemnity  That  study  was  completed  and  the  sub- 
such  death.  compensation  for  widows  and  children:  ject  matter  considered  in  hearings  held 
The  standards  and  criteria  for  determining  and  sixth,  provide  that  the  survivors  of  In  connection  with  H.R.  7767.  As  a  result 
whether  or  not  a  disabiuty  Is  service-con-  a  veteran  who  was  rated  totally  disabled  of  these  hearings,  your  committee  felt 
nected  shall  be  those  applicable  under  chap-  and  permanently  service-connected  that  if  properly  applied,  current  law  and 
t«r  11  o^  this  title.".  disabled  at  the  time  of  death  would  be  revised  administration  policy  would  re- 
tttle  iu— effective  date  automatically  entitled  to  dependency  and  suit  in  according  the  survivors'  benefit  in 

Sec.  301.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  Indemnity  compensation.  the  type  claim  that  has  been  the  concern 

become  effective  on  July  1, 1976.  The  annual  cost  of  the  Senate  amend-  of  our  Members.  The  Veterans'  Admlnls- 

Mr  ROBERTS  (during  the  reading)  ^^^^  would  be  about  $584.8  million.  tration  recognized  that  fact  and  has  pub- 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^^-  Speaker,  the  proposed  House  lished  new  guidelines  to  its  adjudicating 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consld-  arnendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  oflaces  to  assure  that  liberal  and  compas- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record,  o^ers    a    reasonable    compromise.    It  sionate  application  of  the  generous  laws 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tcj  would:  now  governing  determinations  of  servlce- 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas?  First,  provide  a   10-percent  Increase  connection  for  death   benefits   will   be 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  rates  of  disability  compensation  applied.  Your  committee  feels  that  If 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  re-  'or  those  veterans  rated  50  percent  properly  administered,  the  new  guide- 
serve  the  right  to  object  although  I  do  disabled  or  less  and  a  12-percent  In-  lines  will  achieve  equity.  Should  the  fol- 
not  plan  to  object,  but  I  take  this  time  so  crease  for  more  severely  disabled  veter-  lowup  study  show  that  desired  results  are 
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not  being  achieved,  appropriate  legisla- 
tive action  will  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7767  as  previously  passed  the 
House  would  have  provided  that  an  eli- 
gible member  may  convert  his  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  to  veterans' 
group  life  insurance  or  a  commercial  pri- 
vate policy  within  120  days  from  his  date 
of  discharge  or  release  from  service.  This 
provision  is  not  in  the  proposed  House 
amendment.  The  Senate  side  indicated 
an  Interest  in  adding  two  other  provisions 
that  would  have  amended  present  law 
governing  the  insurance  program  and  we 
were  reluctant  to  do  so  without  hearings 
•Therefore,  we  agreed  to  take  the  provi- 
sion out  and  consider  It  along  with  other 
Insurance  measures  later  in  the  session 

The  annual  cost  of  the  proposed  House 
SSS^'mmL"^'^'    ^    approximately 

J^^^^'^'  ^^-  Speaker,  Uie  pro- 
posed House  amendment  provides  ade- 
quate cost-of-Uving  increases  for  our 
fh^*"!:?""^***^  disabled  veterans  and 
H^i"  ^^°^J  ^"^^  children.  At  the  same 
St..  ^  ^}J^^P^  to  stay  within  the 
-nf^fi/^v"'!^'^*  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  tiie  House  earlier  tills  yea? 
ment^^^  *^oP"on  of  tiie  House  amend- 

„  *^-  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr 

Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my  strone 
rS  ''i^'  ^endment  beS^  oS 
TPv«^K'^l"^^^«^  gentieman  from 
Jjf  T^  ^^  chairman  of  tiie  Committee 

mend  tiie  exceUent  leadership  of  our 
dlstln^ished    subcommittee    chairman' 

mfnoS"'^^°"^"^'  ^d  °'  ^he  ranking 
mmority  member  Mr.  Wylh 

m??  ^ey'dment  results  from  Infor- 
maj  negotiat^n  wltii  tiie  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  tiie  other  body.  In 
my  judgment,  this  amendment  author" 
IztoK  an  increase  of  12  percent  in  thP 

Hh^e  'v^tlf  °'  -'"P-'^Son'piyawl 
fl^d  «  ^^^  """^  ^^'^^"s  disabilities, 
mn^+K^     10-percent     Increase    in     the 

tn^,,     ^°  percent  or  less,  represents  an 

sS^S'^tifw?™"^^^  ^^^*  ^  ««nmen" 
surate  wltii  the  increased  cost  of  livinff 
as^reflected  by  the  Consumer  See  to? 

i2^a^??Ji°,^'  ^?<  ^«ndment  author- 
izes a  10-percent  increase  in  the  aUow- 

S^^vSSr  '?^^  «^  dep^SSente  ^f 
inose  veterans  who  are  50  percent  nr 

Sn?t^^'^-  "  *^°  authorizS  a  12- 
percent  hicrease  in  the  monthly  depend- 

ment.,^  *^^"^*'^  compensatioJ^?- 
ments  for  widows  and  children  of  wt 
erjnsjvho  died  of  service  connStS  c'onl 

The  clothing  allowance  of  $150  an- 

d!S'  r^^^'"  ***  ^«*^^^"^  Who  us^a 
prosthetic     or     ortiiopedlc     appliance 

tiielr  clotiilng.  is  increased  to  $175  an- 
nu^y  under  tiie  terms  of  the  amend- 

The  cost  of  the  differences  In  the  two 
versions  has  been  halved  in  ttie  amend- 
ment before  tiie  House.  It  represents  a 
most  effective  compromise,  which  wiU 
authorize     an     equitable     Increase    in 
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monthly  compensation  payments  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  acceptable  to  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  gentieman's  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment to  which  it  refers.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  increase  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  in  amounts  ranging 
from  10  percent  to  12  percent  for  those 
with  the  most  serious  disability.  Addi- 
tionally, the  amendment  authorizes  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  payments  to  those 
veterans  who  are  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance for  dependents.  It  also  provides  a 
12  percent  across-the-board  increase  to 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  who 
died  of  servlce-coimected  causes. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body,  will  provide 
a  cost-of-living  increase  in  monthly  pay- 
ments for  more  than  2.2  million  disabled 
veterans  and  280,000  survivors  of  serv- 
ice-connected deceased  veterans.  No 
group  of  citizens  in  our  Nation  are  more 
deserving  of  a  cost-of-living  increase 
than  those  who  have  given  so  much  of 
themselves  and  their  loved  ones  to  our 
Nation's  survival.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  urge  that  it  be  approved. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jneld? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Under  the 
reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Compensa- 
tion, Pension,  and  Insurance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
amendment  contained  in  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
our  distinguished  chairman. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sents a  negotiated  compromise  with  the 
other  body  that  will  permit  the  Nation's 
disabled  veterans,  certain  dependents, 
and  the  survivors  of  service  connected 
deceased  veterans  to  receive  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  their  monthly  ben- 
efits. It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  approximately 
11  percent  since  the  last  adjustment  in 
these  monthly  pajmients.  The  amend- 
ment before  the  House  will  authorize  in- 
creases that  are  commensurate  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  who  were  dis- 
abled while  in  the  service  of  our  Nation 
have  always  merited  and  received  the 
highrat  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
If  we  are  to  continue  the  priority  con- 
sideration that  we  have  always  given  the 
Nation's  disabled  veterans,  it  is  essential 
that  this  cost-of-living  increase  be  ap- 
proved. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments, and  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
act  expeditiously  so  that  it  may  receive 
the  President's  prompt  consideration  and 
approval. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Under  the 


reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can war  veteran  has  traditionally  been 
considered  a  special  person,  a  loyal  citi- 
zen, who  by  honorable  service  in  times  of 
warfare,  has  earned  special  benefits  and 
entltiements. 

As  early  as  200  years  ago,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  recognized  the  Nation's 
debt  to  those  who  responded  to  the  call 
to  arms  and  its  own  responsibility  to 
make  good  on  that  debt.  As  a  result,  cer- 
tain benefit  programs  were  established 
to  meet  the  needs  of  soldiers,  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  has  grown  du-ectiy  out  of  that 
tradition.  Today's  veterans,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  survivors  bear  the  brimt 
of  our  current  economic  problems.  The 
Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and 
Survivors  Benefit  Act  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  that  burden. 

Although  I  accepted  the  version  of  the 
bill  we  passed  earlier  this  month,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  improved  the 
measure  considerably. 

Our  bill  provided  compensation  in- 
creases ranging  from  6.3  to  8.2  percent 
for  veterans  with  disability  ratings  of 
50  percent  or  more.  Those  rated  at  60 
percent  or  more  would  have  received  a 
10  percent  increase,  as  would  dependents 
of  veterans  with  50  percent  or  more  dis- 
ability and  survivors  of  those  who  died 
of  service-connected  injuries. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  been 
more  generous.  Their  version  would  raise 
compensation  payments  12  percent  for 
those  rated  at  50  percent  or  less  and  14 
percent  for  those  rated  at  60  percent  or 
more.  It  also  authorizes  a  12  percent  in- 
crease for  dependents  and  a  14  percent 
raise  in  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  payments  for  widows  and 
children.  The  annual  clothing  allowance 
for  veterans  using  prosthetic  or  ortho- 
pedic devices  would  go  up  $25  bringing 
the  total  annual  allowance  to  $175. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  version  will  be  more  costly 
and  I  strongly  support  efforts  to  contain 
our  spending.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
veterans  benefits  are  the  proper  place 
to  trim  the  budget.  These  payments  are 
not  luxuries.  They  constitute  the  sole 
support  of  many  others. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  much  needed  bill  without  further  de- 
lay and  speed  its  benefits  on  to  those  who 
so  rightly  deserve  them. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MH.    KOBERTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Roberts  moves  that  the  House  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
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That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans 
Disability  Compensation  and  Survivor  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1976". 

TITLE  I — VETERANS  DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$32"  in  subsection 

(a)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "936"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$59"   In  subsection 

(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$65"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$89"  In  subsection 

(c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$98"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$122"  In  subsection 

(d)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$134"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$171"  in  subsection 

(e)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$188"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$211"  In  subsection 

(f)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$236"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$250"  In  subsection 

(g)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$280"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$289"  In  subsection 
(h)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$324"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$326"  In  subsection 
(1)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$364"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$684"  in  subsection 
(J)   and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$666"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$727"  and  "$1,017" 
in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$814"  and  "$1,139",  respectlvey; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$72r'  in  subsection 
(1)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$814"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$800"  In  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$896"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$909"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,018"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$1,017"  In  subsec- 
tions (o)  and  (p)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$1,139"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$437"  in  subsection 
(r)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$489";  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$654"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$732". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs may  adjust  administratively,  consistent 
with  the  Increases  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
payable  to  persons  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  In 
receipt  of  compensation  payable  pursuant 
to  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  102.  Section  315(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$36"  in  subparagraph 

(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$61"  in  subparagraph 

(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$67"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$77"  in  subparagraph 

(C)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$85"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$95"  and  "$17"  in 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$106"  and  "$19",  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$24"  In  subparagraph 
(E)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$26"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$41"  in  subparagraph 
(P)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$45"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$61"  and  "$17"  In  sub- 
paragraph (O)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$67"  and  "$19",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$29"  in  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$32";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$55"  in  subparagraph 
(I)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$81". 

Sec.  103.  Section  362  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$150"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$176". 

Sec.  104.  Section  3010  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  as  paragraph  (3);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (1)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
increased  compensation  shall  be  the  earliest 
date  as  of  which  It  is  ascertainable  that  an 
Increase  In  disability  had  occurred,  if  appU- 
catlon  is  received  within  one  year  from  such 
date.". 


TITLE  11— SURVIVORS  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  201.  Section  411  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  reed  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation BhaU  be  paid  to  a  widow,  based  on 
the  pay  grade  of  her  deceased  husband,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  In  the  foUowing 
table: 

"Pay  grade  Monthly  rate 

EJ-l $241 

E-2 248 

E-3 266 

E-4 270 

E-^ 278 

E-6 284 

E-7 298 

B-8 816 

E-9 J  329 

W-1    304 

W-2  816 

W-3   826 

W-4 . 344 

0-1    304 

0-2    816 

O-Z    337 

0-4    366 

a-6    392 

a-6    441 

0-7    478 

0-8    623 

0-9    662 

0-10  >ei6 

"'  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force, 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or 
master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
at  the  applicable  time  designated  by  sec.  402 
of  this  title,  the  widow's  rate  shall  be  $354. 

"  » If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Conmiandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  appUcable  time 
designated  by  sec.  402  of  this  title,  the 
widow's  rate  shaU  be  $660. 

"(b)  If  there  is  a  widow  with  one  or  more 
children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran,  the  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  paid  monthly  to  the 
widow  shall  be  Increased  by  $29  for  each  such 
chUd. 

"(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  payable  to  a  widow 
shall  be  Increased  by  $72  if  she  is  (1)  a  pa- 
tient in  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  or 
blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  413  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whenever  there  is  no  widow  of  a  deceased 
veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  veteran 
at  the  following  monthly  rates: 

"(1)  One  chUd,  $121. 

"(2)   Two  chUdren,  $175. 

"(3)  Three  children,  $226. 

"(4)  More  than  three  children,  $225,  plus 
$45  for  each  child  in  excess  of  three.". 

Sec  203.  (a)  (Subsection  (a)  of  section  414 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$64"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$72". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$108"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$121". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$56"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$62". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  make  a  detailed  study  of 
claims  for  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation relating  to  veterans,  as  defined  in 
section  101(2),  title  38.  United  States  Code, 


who  at  time  of  death  during  the  six-month 
period  September  1,  1976,  to  March  1,  1976, 
were  receiving  disability  compensating  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  based  upon  a 
rating  total  and  permanent  in  nature. 

(b)  The  report  of  such  study  shall  include 
(1)  the  number  of  the  described  cases;  (2) 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  specified 
benefit  was  denied;  (3)  an  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  each  such  denial;  (4)  an  analysis 
of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  been  en- 
countered by  the  claimant  In  attempting 
to  establish  that  the  death  of  the  veteran 
concerned  was  connected  with  his  or  her 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  (6)  data  regard- 
ing the  current  financial  status  of  the  widow, 
widower,  chUdren,  and  parents  In  each  case 
of  denial;  and  (6)  an  analysis  of  whether 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the 
use  of  discretionary  authority  consistent 
with  revised  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram guide  instructions  Issued  March  27, 
1976  concerning  rating  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. 

(c)  The  report  together  with  such  com- 
ments and  reconunendatlons  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate  shi^l  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976. 

TITLE  m— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  301.  The  provUlons  of  thU  Act  shaU 
become  effective  Augiist  1,  1975. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  CONSERVATION  OP  ATLAN- 
TIC TUNAS 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5522)  an 
act  to  give  effect  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  At- 
lantic Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
May  14,  1966,  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  after  line  7,  insert: 

(10)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

Page  3,  strike  out  all  after  Une  8  over  to 
and  including  line  15  on  page  4  and  Insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  shaU  be  rep- 
resented by  not  more  than  three  Commis- 
sioners who  shall  serve  as  delegates  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Commission,  and  who 
may  serve  on  the  Council  and  Panels  of  the 
Commission  as  provided  for  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Such  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Not  more  than  one  such  Commission 
shall  be  a  salaried  employee  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  The  Commissioners  shall  be 
entitled  to  select  a  Chairman  and  to  adopt 
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such  rules  of  procedure  as  they  find  neces- 
sary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  state.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  may  designate  from  time 
to  time  and  for  periods  of  time  deemed  ap- 
propriate Alternate  United  States  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Commission.  Any  Alternate 
United  States  Commissioner  may  exercise  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Commission,  Council, 
any  Panel,  or  the  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act,  all 
powers  and  duties  of  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner In  the  absence  of  any  Commis- 
sioner appointed  piirsuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  for  whatever  reason.  The 
number  of  such  Alternate  United  States 
Commissioners  that  may  be  designated  for 
any  such  meeting  shall  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  United  States  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  who  will  not  be  present  at  such 
meeting. 

(c)  The  United  States  Commissioners  or 
Alternate  Commissioners,  although  officers 
of  the  United  States  while  so  serving,  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
as  such  Commissioners  or  Alternate  Com- 
missioners. 

Page  8,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico". 

Page  9,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico". 

Page  13,  line  18,  strike  out  "of  Commerce". 

Page  21,  Une  23,  strike  out  "over"  and  in- 
sert: "In". 

Page  21,  line  24,  strike  out  "waters"  and 
Insert:  "sea". 

Page  21,  line  24,  strike  out  "that  State" 
and  insert:  "the  United  States". 

Page  21,  strike  out  all  after  line  24  over 
to  and  including  line  21  on  page  22  and  In- 
sert: 

(2)  In  the  event  a  State  does  not  request 
a  formal  hearing  and  after  notice  by  the 
Secretary,  the  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  Implement  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  shall  apply  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  any  State  bordering  on 
any  Convention  area  if  the  Secretary  detej-- 
mlnes  that  any  such  State — 

(A)  has  not,  within  a  resonable  period  of 
time  after  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  enacted  laws  or  pro- 
mulgated regulations  which  implement  any 
such  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  State;  or 

(B)  has  enacted  laws  or  promulgated  reg- 
ulations which  (1)  are  less  restrictive  than 
the  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  or  (11)  are  not  effectively  enforced. 
If  a  State  requests  the  opportunity  for  an 
aeency  hearing  on  the  record,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  apply  regvUatlons  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  within  that  State's  boun- 
daries unless  the  hearing  record  supports  a 
determination  under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B). 
Such  regulations  shall  apply  until  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  State  is  effectively 
enforcing  within  its  boundaries  measures 
which  are  not  less  restrictive  than  such  reg- 
ulations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Lecgett.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  briefly 
explained,  H.R.  5522  would  implement 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Conservation  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas 
which  came  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  In  1969.  The  United  States  Is 
1  of  14  Nations  that  are  signatory  to 
this  Convention.  H.R.  5522  passed  the 
House  xmder  suspension  of  the  rules  by 
voice  vote  just  last  month,  on  June  16. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  made  nine 
amendments  to  the  bill,  all  of  which  are 
technical  In  nature,  except  for  two. 

The    first    substantive    amendment, 


amendment  No.  2,  would  rewrite  section 
3  of  the  bill.  As  H.R.  5522  passed  the 
House,  section  3  of  the  bill  would  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  three  commis- 
sioners by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure  as  the  U.S.  delegates  on  the 
Commission.  They  would  serve  without 
compensation.  Of  the  three  commission- 
ers, one  would  be  required  to  be  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  each  of  the  other  two  would  be  se- 
lected from  individuals  residing  in  a 
coastal  State  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
the  principles  of  commercial  tima  fish- 
ing or  sport  tuna  fishing,  or  both,  neither 
of  which  could  be  Federal  or  State  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  section  3  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  designate  alternate  commissioners  to 
serve  when  the  regular  commissioners 
could  not  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
commission,  council,  panel,  or  advisory 
committee. 

As  rewritten  by  the  Senate,  of  the 
three  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  not  more  than  one  of  such 
commissioners  could  be  a  salaried  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ment, and  the  other  two  commissioners 
could  be  selected  by  the  President  from 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  not  required 
to  do  so,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  would  expect  the  President 
to  appoint  commissioners  from  the  gen- 
eral public  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the 
principles  of  commercial  or  sport  tuna 
fishing,  or  both,  as  provided  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  and  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  report  on  the  biU.  Also,  the  com- 
mittee would  expect  the  President  to  ap- 
point an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  the  salaried  employee  of 
the  Federal  or  State  Government  au- 
thorized to  be  appointed  under  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill,  even  though  not 
required  to  do  so.  This  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  House  version  of  the 
bill.  In  addition,  the  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  commission- 
ers to  select  their  own  chairman,  where- 
as in  the  past,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
missioners has  been  the  official  repre- 
senting the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accepting  the  Senate 
amendment  to  this  section  of  the  biU,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries intends  to  watch  closely  the  per- 
formance of  the  commissioners  in  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  imder  the  act, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  tuna  and 
tuna-like  fishes  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
that  are  covered  by  this  convention  are 
given  the  attention  and  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  substantive 
amendment,  amendment  No.  9,  merely 
rewrites  paragraph  (2)  of  section  9(d) 
of  the  bill,  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  be  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  Implement 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
that  would  be  applicable  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  State  bordering  on 
any  convention  area  whenever  the  State 
concerned  does  not  request  a  formal 
hearing  on  the  record  after  being  noti- 
fied of  the  plans  to  promulgate  such  reg- 


ulations. The  House  version  of  the  bill 
would  require  an  agency  hearing  on  the 
record  irrespective  of  whether  the  State 
concerned  requested  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  acceptable 
amendment,  and  should  make  the  legis- 
lation more  workable  and  at  the  same 
time  result  in  a  savings  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment since  an  agency  hearing  on  the 
record  would  not  be  held  unless  requested 
by  the  State  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  the 
House  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  might  announce  that  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  that  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  I 
have  at  the  desk  be  brought  up  for  im- 
mediate consideration.  The  resolution 
would  merely  correct  technical  errors  in 
the  House  engrossed  bill. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.  5522 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
349)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  349 
Resoli'ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  enroll- 
ment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5522)  to  give  effect 
to  the  International  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  May  14,  1966,  by  the  United  States 
of  America  and  other  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  the  following  corrections  In  the 
House  engrossed  bill : 

(1)  On  page  4,  line  24,  Insert  a  comma 
after  "Commission". 

(2)  On  page  7,  line  1,  strike  out  "becom- 
mlng"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "becom- 
ing". 

(3)  On  page  9,  line  3.  strike  out  "of"  the 
second  time  it  appears. 

(4)  On  page  9,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico" 

(5)  On  page  11,  line  6,  strike  out  "of"  the 
first  time  it  appears. 

(6)  On  page  13.  line  14,  strike  out  the 
conmia  after  "form". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  AND  APPOINTMENT 
AS  MEMBER  OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence: 

Jm,T   22,    1975. 
Mr.  Speaker:   I  respectfully  submit  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

Don  Edwards. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  591,  94th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Lehman,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  announced  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered, or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
nonrecord  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


RESTORING  POSTHUMOUSLY  PULL 
RIGHTS  OF  CITIZENSHIP  TO  GEN. 

Mr.  ETTiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  23)  to  restore 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
General  R.  E.  Lee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  23 

Whereas  this  entire  Nation  has  long  recog- 
nized the  outstanding  virtues  of  courage, 
patriotism,  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  of 
Oeneral  R.  E.  Lee,  and  has  recognized  the 
contribution  of  Oeneral  Lee  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  further  the  goal  of 
reunion  of  this  country.  General  Lee.  on 
June  13,  1865,  applied  to  the  President  for 
amnesty  and  pardon  and  restoration  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  and 

Whereas  this  request  was  favorably  en- 
dorsed by  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  June 
16,  1865,  and 

Whereas,  General  Lee's  full  citizenship  was 
not  restored  to  him  subsequent  to  his  request 
of  June  13,  1865,  for  the  reason  that  no  ac- 
companying oath  of  allegiance  was  submit- 
ted, and 

Whereas,  on  October  12,  1870,  General  Lee 
died,  still  denied  the  right  to  hold  any  office 
and  other  rights  of  citizenship,  emd 

Whereas  a  recent  discovery  has  revealed 
that  General  Lee  did  in  fact  on  October  2, 
1865,  swear  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Union,  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  General  Lee  thus 
fulfilled  all  of  the  legal  as  well  as  moral  re- 
quirements incumbent  upon  him  for  restora- 
tion of  his  citizenship:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  accordance 
with  section  3  of  amendment  14  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  legal  disabilities 
placed  upon  General  Lee  as  a  result  of  his 
service  as  General  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  are  removed,  and  that  General  R.  E. 
Lee  is  posthumously  restored  to  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship,  effective  June  13, 1868. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

PARLIAMENTABT  INQUIBT 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the 
gentleman  who  is  demanding  a  second 
opposed  to  the  Senate  joint  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  make 
the  inquiry.  Is  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  opposed  to  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  Senate  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man form  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg). 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  joint 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23, 
is  to  restore  posthumously  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  is  a  well  known 
and  respected  military  figure  and  a  per- 
son whose  dedication  to  duty  has  never 
been  questioned.  This  great  leader  has 
earned  himself  a  prominent  position  not 
only  in  the  annals  of  American  history 
but  also  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
patriotic  Americans. 

As  his  ancestors  before  him  served 
their  country,  he,  too,  served  both  the 
United  States  and  his  native  State  of 
Virginia. 

He  possessed  the  courage  to  make  the 
most  difficult  decisions  and  he  had  the 
fortitude  to  abide  by  his  decisions.  He 
faced  defeat  with  dignity  and  he  sought 
to  regain  his  full  rights  of  citizenship 
with  humility. 

In  approving  this  resolution  we  will 
attempt  to  comply  with  requests  made  by 
General  Lee  to  the  President  on  June  13, 
1865.  On  that  date.  General  Lee  formally 
applied  for  full  restoration  of  his  rights 
and  his  application  was  personally  ap- 
proved by  General  Grant  and  forwarded 
to  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of 
War.  However,  he  did  not  realize  his  ap- 
plication was  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  when  this  fact  be- 
came known  to  General  Lee,  he  executed 
a  notarized  oath  of  allegiance  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1865.  His  application  was  never 
acted  upon  by  the  President  since  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  lost  and  was  only 
discovered  in  the  National  Archives  In 
1970. 

As  a  college  president,  Robert  E.  Lee 
dedicated  himself  to  teaching  young  men 
to  learn  from  the  past  and  to  live  as 
united  Americans. 

The  virtues  exemplified  by  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  could  be  an  example  for 
all,  as  they  have  been  an  Inspiration  to 
students  of  American  history  for  many 
years. 


Restoring  full  citizenship  rights  to 
General  Lee  Is  a  bipartisan  effort  which 
serves  as  a  symbol  of  how  we  as  Ameri- 
cans once  divided  can  learn  from  our  his- 
toric past  and  once  again  reunite  when 
it  is  in  our  Nation's  interest.  In  a  time 
when  the  United  States  faces  complex 
problems  an  act  such  as  this  helps  to 
remind  us  of  our  heritage  and  the  strug- 
gles which  our  Nation  has  endured  in  its 
200  year  history.  It  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  Congress,  as  we  approach 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  remove  the 
last  tarnish  of  the  memory  of  General 
Lee  and  retroactively  restores  his  full 
rights  of  citizenship. 

This  is  Indeed  unique  legislation  and 
is  one  of  the  few  times  that  Congress 
has  sought  to  invoke  its  constitutional 
powers  imder  section  3  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  first  sentence  of  that  section  re- 
lates to  the  disability  for  holding  public 
office  and  provides  that  "No  person  shall 
be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, or  elector  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or 
under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
or  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as 
an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  in- 
surrection or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof." 

The  Constitution  further  provides  that 
this  disability  can  only  be  removed  by 
congressional  action. 

The  restoration  of  full  citizenship 
rights  to  General  Lee  is  a  measure  which 
is  neither  Republican  nor  Democratic, 
conservative  or  liberal,  but  hopefully  is 
an  issue  on  which  we  can  display  a  bi- 
partisan and  historical  imlty.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  meritorious 
legislation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  take  this  time  to  speak 
on  this  matter,  one  which  might 
more  appropriately  be  considered  as  a 
sentimental,  symbolic  gesture;  as  Bicen- 
tennial fiuff,  or  perhaps  as  legislation 
that  clears  up  some  important  historical 
business  that  has  been  neglected  by  pre- 
vious Congresses  and  by  previous  Presi- 
dents. 

So  it  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that 
I  initiated  some  research  on  this  subject. 
Even  though  it  is  not  yet  complete, 
enough  questions  have  been  raised  that  I 
have  no  other  alternative  but  to  take 
the  well  at  this  time. 

The  first  issue  raised  by  my  research 
was  the  circumstances  and  date  of  the 
"discovery"  of  General  Lee's  oath  of  al- 
legiance presumedly  imdertaken  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1865,  and  thereafter  lost,  never 
reaching  President  Andrew  Johnson.  In 
reading  the  committee  report  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  that  no  one  from  the  Na- 
tional Archives  came  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  or  before  the  appro- 
priate committee  in  the  other  body  to 
attest  to  the  "discovery"  of  this  oath. 
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Nothing  In  the  report  Indicates  who  dis- 
covered this  missing  oath  and  when,  or 
where  it  had  resided  all  these  years. 

A  member  of  my  staff  yesterday  visited 
the  Archives.  He  spoke  with  the  man  who 
located  the  oath  and  was  advised  that 
it  had  come  to  his  attention  not  in  1970 
as  stated  in  the  committee  report  but  in 
1965.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
this  "discovery"  was,  in  truth,  made  by  a 
capable  and  conscientious  Archives  clerk, 
Mr.  Donald  King,  who  brought  it  to  the 
attention   of   his   superior,   Mr.   Elmer 
Parker,  in  1970.  Two  archivists  further 
advised  my  staff  member  that  the  Lee 
oath  was  known  to  be  on  public  display  as 
far  back  as  the  1930's.  It  is  the  position 
of  the  Archives  that  the  oath  has  always 
been  in  the  Government's  custody,  had 
never  been  lost,  was  first  stored  with 
other  amnesty  docimients  In  the  State 
Department  and  during  World  War  n 
transferred   to    the   National   Archives 
where  it  presently  resides.  This  romantic 
notion  of  the  lost  oath  may  ultimately 
do  a  great  disservice  to  those  who  sin- 
cerely wish  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
General  Lee.  Obviously  some  of  the  state- 
ments regarding  the  oath's  "discovery" 
In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23  are  inac- 
curate.   

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distingxiished  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Of  course,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  question  the  gentleman's 
information,  but  in  order  that  the  record 
may  be  clear,  with  respect  to  the  archi- 
vist who  wrote  this  article  and  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  his 
letter  is  a  part  of  the  report.  It  spears 
on  page  4  and  is  by  Mr.  Elmer  Oris 
Parker.  The  gentleman  is  familiar  with 
that;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  read  it  very  carefully. 
That  is  precisely  what  caused  me  to  go 
to  the  Archives. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
about  this  report  about  the  earlier  date. 
Would  the  gentleman  enlighten  us  a  little 
bit  as  to  how  he  arrived  at  the  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  enlighten  my  colleague.  I  merely  sent 
a  member  of  my  staff  over  to  the  Ar- 
chives located  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  raise  the  question  and  to  see  the  oath. 
We  do  not  have  handwriting  experts  on 
our  staff,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
put  the  authenticity  of  this  oath  into 
question  at  this  time.  This  question  came 
up — and  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler)  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  during  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  with  such  great 
distinction  will  recall — during  the  im- 
peachment when  an  archivist  was  called 
In  on  at  least  several  points  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  Watergate-related 
documents.  Therefore,  we  wanted  to 
learn  about  the  history  of  this  dociunent 
since  it  is  an  important  item  in  the 
Archives. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  points  that 
I  would  like  to  raise.  It  seems  the  com- 
mittee has  had  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  date  when  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  took  ef- 
fect, a  matter  you  will  appreciate  Is  of 


some  importance  to  me.  The  committee 
states  it  occurred  on  June  21,  1868,  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  it  really  occurred 
on  July  28,  1868. 

I  turn  now  to  what  I  consider  another 
crucial  question  in  this  discussion.  What 
was  the  intention  of  General  Lee  with  re- 
gard to  amnesty?  What  benefits  did  he 
wish  to  enjoy  imder  the  First  Amnesty 
Proclamation  of  President  Johnson 
which  required  former  Confederate  oflB- 
cers  to  submit  a  special  application  and 
an  oath?  As  we  know  General  Grant  sup- 
ported General  Lee's  application.  Appar- 
ently, General  Lee  neglected  inadvert- 
ently to  submit  an  accompanying  oath, 
which  he  later  submitted  on  October  2, 
1865. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  we  may  be 
stretching  the  point  just  a  bit  because 
section  3  of  the  14th  amendment  involves 
only  a  very  limited  disability,  as  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary are  well  aware.  It  only  prohibits 
one  who  participated  on  the  Confederate 
side  from  holding  any  Federal  office.  In- 
cluding positions  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

I  would  Inquire  rhetorically  if  any 
Member  of  this  body  is  claiming  that  the 
oath  submitted  in  connection  with  the 
First  Proclamation  had  anything  to  do 
with  relieving  General  Lee  from  the  dis- 
ability imposed  by  section  3? 

To  me  the  fairest  interpretation  of  this 
matter  would  incline  one  toward  the 
negative. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Permit  me  to  finish 
my  statement.  I  will  be  through  in  just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  so  happens  that 
General  Lee  was  an  enfranchised  citizen 
of  his  community  in  Lexington,  Va., 
where  he  spent  his  last  distingiiished 
years  as  the  president  of  the  now  re- 
named Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Apparently,  however,  he  never  chose  to 
vote  after  1865.  Furthermore,  the  biog- 
raphies on  General  Lee  concur  that  he 
was  not  interested  in  holding  any  public 
office  after  1865.  If  that  is  so,  it  can  be 
construed  that  General  Lee  was  well 
aware  of  the  disability  under  section  3 
of  the  14th  amendment  and  that  he  knew 
he  had  been  relieved  of  all  the  other  dis- 
abilities by  virtue  of  the  Presidential 
Amnesty  Proclamation  of  December  25, 
1868.  In  this  proclamation  President 
Johnson  granted  "a  full  pardon  and 
amnesty  for  the  offense  of  treason 
against  the  United  States,"  excepting  of 
course  the  disabilities  imposed  by  section 
3  of  the  14th  amendment  which  the 
President  by  executive  order  could  not 
remove.  So  if  General  Lee,  fully  aware  of 
this,  chose  not  to  pursue  the  matter  fur- 
ther, then  there  might  be  a  very  valid 
question  of  his  intent  to  raise  in  connec- 
tion with  this  resolution. 

Now  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  either  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  or  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Butler)  . 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  the 
question  the  gentleman  raises  about  the 
intention  of  General  Lee  to  seek  admis- 
sibility or  relief  from  all  the  limitations 
which  had  been  for  one  reason  or  another 


placed  upon  him  is  a  very  legitimate  in- 
quiry. But,  of  course,  we  have  first  the 
oath  which  follows  the  application. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  would  be  glad 
to  respond  to  a  question  of  his,  but  if  he 
just  chooses  to  engage  in  general  debate, 
then  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  the  gentleman  took  our  time 
and  I  am  now  responding  to  a  rhetorical 
question  the  gentleman  asked  a  moment 
ago,  on  which  I  hope  that  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  speak. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
yield  further  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  11  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  con- 
cur with  the  remarks  of  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Eilberg  in  support  of  the  bill. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  23,  which, 
would  posthumously  restore  full  rights 
of  citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

General  Lee's  military  brilliance  and 
his  stature  as  a  genuine  American  hero 
is  well  known.  His  tactics  on  the  battle- 
fields have  long  served  as  models  for 
military  students  and  his  picture  hangs 
in  the  military  academy  library  at  West 
Point  where  he  once  served  as  superin- 
tendent, next  to  the  picture  of  his  ad- 
versary in  the  Civil  War,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant. 

A  nuclear-powered  submarine  bears 
his  name  and  sails  together  with  another 
submarine  named  the  Abraham  Lincoln. 
I  believe  a  lesser  known  aspect  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  life  deserves  particular  men- 
tion at  this  time.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  Civil  War,  history  tells  us  that  Gen- 
eral Lee's  actions  were  aimed  toward 
resolving  any  division  that  still  existed 
in  our  country,  rather  than  to  perpetu- 
ate it.  As  Jonathan  Daniels  states  in  his 
book,  "Robert  E.  Lee's  Last  March": 

By  word  and  deed  he  opposed  hate  and 
bitterness  In  the  south.  Gently  he  declined 
the  offer  of  some  ragged,  simple  soldiers  to 
provide  him  a  mountain  hideout  where  he 
might  continue  to  defy  the  union. 

After  the  war,  he  wrote  to  a  Confeder- 
ate veteran  who  planned  to  leave  Lee's 
home  State  of  Virginia  for  a  foreign 
country,  that  "Virginia  has  now  need  for 
all  her  sons  and  can  ill-afford  to  spare 
you."  His  action  in  applying  for  pardon 
and  amnesty  itself  shows  his  efforts  to 
set  an  example  to  Confederate  support- 
ers to  put  the  war  behind  them. 

Robert  E.  Lee  therefore,  is  not  only  a 
great  military  hero,  but  one  who  can 
serve  as  a  model  today.  By  his  words  and 
his  deeds,  he  set  an  example  that  would 
serve  us  well  to  follow  in  light  of  some 
of  the  bitter  divisions  that  have  de- 
veloped in  our  country  in  the  recent  past 
based,  once  again,  on  war. 

Section  3  of  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
vides that  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  House,  may  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  the  rights  of  a  citizen  who 
has  engaged  in  insurrection  against  the 
United  States.  Congress  has  acted  many 
times  in  the  past  to  remove  such  disabil- 
ities, and  in  fact  did  so  June  11, 1874,  for 
Lee's   nephew.   Fitzhugh   Lee.   and   on 
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July  26,  1886  for  Lee's  son.  WiUiam  H. 
P.Lee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  this  bill  to  remove 
this  disability  from  General  Lee,  albeit 
posthumously.  I  think  it  is  most  appro- 
priate as  we  begin  our  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration to  remove  any  remaining  restric- 
tions on  the  citizenship  of  this  great 
American  hero,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 

GOMERT)  . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  23  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  a  favorable  vote  to  this  measure 
which  woiild  restore  posthumously  full 
U.S.  citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
As  we  all  know  by  now.  General  Lee 
faithfully  executed  all  the  papers  and 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  regain  his  citizen- 
ship following  the  War  Between  the 
States.  However,  due  to  a  bureaucratic 
mistake  or  the  intentional  actions  of 
someone,  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  was  never  received  by  the 
proper  authorities  in  Washington.  Be- 
cause of  this  unfortunate  situation. 
General  Lee  never  regained  his  citizen- 
ship before  he  died  in  1870  and  the  Con- 
gress was  not  even  able  to  rectify  the 
matter.  Thanks  to  a  diligent  researcher 
at  the  National  Archives,  the  General's 
oath  of  allegiance  was  found  among 
other  papers  in  1970  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  grant  General  Lee  his  full 
rights  of  citizenship  even  though  the 
action  comes  105  years  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  deeply  about 
the  greatness  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  feel 
that  he  was  a  man  all  Americans  would 
be  proud  to  refer  to  as  their  fellow 
citizen.  However,  unless  we  pass  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  23,  he  will  not  be  a  fel- 
low citizen  of  ours. 

Many  people  might  wonder  why  we 
should  concern  ourselves  with  restoring 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  a  man  who 
departed  this  world  over  100  years  ago. 
We  have  this  bill  under  consideration 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  just 
as  Robert  E.  Lee  himself  was  a  man  of 
high  principle.  Even  General  Lee's  most 
avid  foe,  President  Grant,  attested  to 
Robert  E.  Lee's  right  to  have  his  citizen- 
ship restored  and  strongly  lu-ged  that  it 
be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  94th  Congress 
have  the  opportunity,  honor,  and 
privilege  to  right  a  grlevoxis  wrong.  I 
hope  we  will  seize  this  opportunity  by 
voting  favorably  for  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 23  and  finally  restoring  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QUILLEN)  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
great  pleasure  and  with  Immense  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  endorse  and  sup- 
port this  measure  before  us  today,  re- 
storing the  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
one  of  the  South's  greatest  sons,  Robert 
E.Lee. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues In  this  Chamber  will  recall  that 
one  of  my  first  actions  as  a  freshman 


Member  of  the  88th  Congress  was  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  restore  the  full  rights 
of  U.S.  citizenship  to  General  Lee. 

That  was  the  first  bill  I  authored  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced on  March  21,  1963.  I  have  waited 
a  long  time  for  this  moment,  as  have 
others  here,  and  I  am  enormously  grati- 
fied that  I  have  not  waited  in  vain. 

It  is  now  110  years  since  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  bade  farewell  to  his  heroic  sol- 
diers of  the  Army  of  northern  Virginia. 
As  he  reviewed  the  torn  and  battle - 
stained  banners  of  the  ruined  Confed- 
erate cause  for  the  last  time,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

In  his  mind,  perhaps,  he  heard  again 
the  crash  and  thunder  of  cannon,  the 
rattle  of  rifle  fire,  the  awful  mournful 
sounds  of  the  battlefields.  Manassas, 
Antietam,  CJhancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Richmond — all  ttie  thousands  wounded 
and  dead.  Perhaps  Lee  recalled  his  own 
wretched  cry  at  Gettysburg  as  he  dis- 
mounted and  walked  forward  toward  his 
beaten  soldiers  after  Pickett's  charge  had 
carried  them  to  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  Confederacy.  "It  is  all  my  fault,  it  is 
aU  my  fault." 

At  last  it  had  come  to  an  end.  At  last 
this  most  terrible  war  In  our  history  was 
over.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  fought  the  war 
with  honor.  He  ended  it  with  honor. 

He  told  his  soldiers  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  He  told  his  soldiers  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  to  rebuild  their  shat- 
tered lives.  And  he  also  told  his  soldiers 
to  loyally  return  to  their  previous  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  then.  Lee  moimted  his  horse  and 
rode  slowly  to  Appomattox  courthouse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  honored  to 
be  permitted,  over  this  long  gulf  of  time, 
to  embrace  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia as  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  God  bless  his  honored  memory. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  418,  a 
bill  Identical  to  the  one  before  us  today. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  posthumously  re- 
store citizenship  to  a  great  Virginian, 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

This  bill  has  a  special  significance  to 
me  for  several  reasons.  First,  General 
Lee  was  bom  in  my  State  and  he  spent 
many  years  in  my  district.  He  attended 
two  schools  In  Alexandria  which  Is  In 
Virginia's  Eighth  Congressional  District. 
According  to  historians,  his  childhood 
model  was  George  Washington,  whose 
home,  Mount  Vernon,  Is  near  my  own  in 
my  district.  He  had  another  tie  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  as  well:  He  married 
Mary  Ann  Randolph  Custis,  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Martha  Washington. 
There  are  streets,  schools,  and  other 
landmarks  throughout  my  district  bear- 
ing Lee's  name  and  frequently  both 
names,  Washington  and  Lee. 

Also,  the  Gazette  newspaper  In  Alex- 
andria has  spearheaded  a  luiique  drive  to 
restore  General  Lee's  citizenship  and  has 
collected  15,000  signatures  of  support 
from  Individuals  In  43  States  and  several 
foreign  countries.  I  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 


gration. Citizenship,  and  International 
Law  the  signatures  collected  by  the  Ga- 
zette during  hearings  on  the  bill  Jime  11. 
Also  the  Virginia  General  Assembly.  In 
1974,  unanimously  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion urging  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation. 

To  me,  congressional  approval  of  this 
bill  represents  a  tribute  long  overdue.  By 
some  still  not  understood  snafu,  General 
Lee's  oath  of  allegiance  never  reached 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  The  histori- 
an Elmer  O.  Parker  has  said  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  H.  Seward  gave 
Lee's  application  to  a  friend  as  a  sou- 
venir. It  was  not  imtil  1970  that  It  was 
discovered  among  some  other  Civil  War 
documents  in  the  Nation's  Archives.  This 
to  me  is  the  unfortunate  epitome  of  Gov- 
ernment inaction,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  today  in  what  should 
have  been  done  long  ago. 

General  Lee  was  a  man  of  conscience 
and  principle.  He  said: 

While  I  wish  to  do  what  is  right,  I  am 
unwilling  to  do  what  Is  wrong,  either  at  the 
bidding  of  the  South  or  of  the  North. 

After  the  war,  he  led  a  life  of  devotion 
to  his  country.  He  said: 

I  have  fought  against  the  people  of  the 
North  because  I  believed  they  were  seeking 
to  wrest  fr6m  the  South  its  dearest  rights. 
But  I  have  never  cherished  bitter  or  vin- 
dictive feelings  and  have  never  seen  a  day 
when  I  did  not  pray  for  them. 

Following  the  war,  his  primary  inter- 
est was  restoring  the  economic,  cultural, 
and  political  life  of  the  South.  One  bi- 
ographer says: 

He  set  an  example  of  obedience  to  civil 
authority. 

He  became  president  of  Washington 
College — ^now  Washington  and  Lee — in 
Lexington,  Va.,  preparing  young  men  to 
be  leaders  of  the  reunited  States  of  the 
Union.  Instead  of  harboring  bitterness. 
General  Lee  put  his  full  effort  into  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  the  war. 

He  was  a  dedicated  father.  His  son 
Robert  wrote  of  him: 

He  was  very  patient,  very  loving,  very  good 
to  me,  and  I  remember  trying  my  best  to 
please  him  In  my  studies.  When  I  was  able 
to  bring  home  a  good  report  from  my  teach- 
er, he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  showed  It  in 
his  eyes  and  voice,  but  be  always  insisted 
that  I  should  get  the  "maximum,"  that  he 
would  never  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  less. 

The  eminent  Virginia  biographer 
Dumas  Malone  has  written  of  him: 

His  unique  relations  with  his  soldiers,  his 
affection  for  children,  his  dignified  courtesy, 
and  bis  love  of  animals  are  illustrated  by 
a  thousand  anecdotes  that  are  part  of  the 
spiritual  treasury  of  Americans.  His  temper 
and  patience  seldom  failed  him.  Self-control 
was  second  nature.  His  rare  outbursts  of 
wrath,  usually  attended  by  a  reddening  of 
the  neck  and  a  curious  Jerk  of  the  head, 
were  generally  followed  by  some  particular 
gracious  act  to  the  object  of  his  displeasure. 

It  has  been  110  years  since  General 
Lee  applied  for  a  pardon.  It  has  been 
105  years  since  General  Lee's  death.  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  23 — a  tribute  to  a  fine 
Virginian.  It  has  been  delayed  for  too 
long. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey). 
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Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  have  one  question.  I  am 
very  curious  about  one  matter.  Very 
probably  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
could  answer  my  question.  Does  this  re- 
store General  Lee's  right  to  hold  elective 
office  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

The  rights  of  returned  citizenship 
would  under  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  restore  General  Lee's 
right  to  hold  elective  ofBce,  although  I  d<r 
not  fear  any  campaign  threat  next  year. 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
my  concern. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Fisher)  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am 
pleased  to  rise  and  speak  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  to  restore  posthumously  to 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  his  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. Since  I  introduced  a  similar 
resolution  late  in  February  I  have  had 
a  number  of  opportimities  to  speak  about 
General  Lee.  Each  time  I  do,  I  develop  a 
new  respect  for  his  character  and  his 
virtue. 

His  family  figured  In  our  history  from 
colonial  and  revolutionary  times. 
Through  his  wife  he  weis  related  to 
Martha  Washington  and  became  master 
of  Arlington  House,  the  lovely  house  fam- 
iliar to  all  the  Members  which  sits  on  the 
hillside  across  the  Potomac  surroimded 
by  the  national  cemetery  and  overlooking 
the  city  of  Washington,  a  hillside,  Inci- 
dentally, that  Is  in  my  hometown  of  Ar- 
lington and  in  my  congressional  district. 
Indeed,  General  Lee  is  the  foremost  and 
most  illustrious  citizen  of  Arlington  over 
the  years  of  our  national  history. 

Some  interesting  questions  have  been 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
If  the  gentleman  is  concerned  about  the 
intent  of  General  Lee  then  I  would  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Member  once 
again  the  oath  submitted  by  the  general 
and  reprinted  in  the  committee  report 
and  read  a  few  moments  ago  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris).  Surely  the  intent  is  clear. 
Beyond  this  direct  evidence  is  the 
whole  circumstance  in  which  General  Lee 
conducted  himself  after  the  war  had 
ended.  There  could  be  no  doubt  from 
the  circumstantial  evidence  that  General 
Lee  genuinely  desired  and  wanted  res- 
toration of  his  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  constitutional  point  the  gentleman 
makes  is  outweighed  by  the  merit  of  this 
resolution,  and  should  not  cause  anyone 
to  vote  against  it. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Is 
concerned  that  somehow  the  evidence 
that  laid  buried  so  long  in  the  Archives 
came  to  light  before  recent  years  and 
somehow  or  other  Congress  ought  to 
have  acted  sooner,  then  so  be  it.  I  wish 
we  had  acted  sooner.  This  is  a  very  com- 
pelling argument,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
acting  now  and  not  letting  the  matter 
go  on  any  longer.  Today  we  do  have  the 
opportunity  to  correct  the  error  made 
more  than  a  century  ago  when  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  misplaced. 


I  urge  most  strongly — most  strongly — 
that  my  colleagues  do  vote  for  this  res- 
olution which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York    (Ms.   Holtzman)  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  which 
grants  citizenship  posthumously  to  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

I  recognize  that  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  historical  validity 
of  the  documents  regarding  General 
Lee's  application  for  amnesty.  I  also  am 
aware  of  the  futility  of  granting  General 
Lee  the  right  to  nm  for  the  Senate  or 
Congress  and  the  right  to  hold  Federal 
office,  since  it  is  very  unlikely,  indeed, 
that  he  can  exercise  such  rights.  It  is  not 
for  these  reasons,  however,  that  I  pri- 
marily oppose  this  resolution. 

I  oppose  this  resolution  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  raise  an  issue  of  misplaced 
priorities.  It  is  true,  the  War  Between  the 
States  was  a  very  divisive  war.  We  had  a 
war  very  recently  that  caused  as  much 
division  in  our  country.  There  are  Ameri- 
cans right  now  who  have  lost  their  citi- 
zenship because  they  opposed  that  war. 
They  were  not  eligible  for  clemency  un- 
der President  Ford's  program.  They  are 
not  eligible  to  return  to  the  United 
States. 

There  are  other  Americans  who  re- 
fused to  fight.  They  face  prosecution 
here.  They  cannot  come  home. 

This  is  a  bicentennial  year.  Therefore, 
the  proponents  of  the  resolution  tell  us 
we  should  correct  the  injustice  done  to 
Robert  E.  Lee  now.  What  about  these 
living  Americans?  Will  we  allow  them  to 
come  home? 

General  Lee  led  armies  against  this 
country.  The  Congress  is  wiUing  to  for- 
give him.  What  about  the  young  men  who 
refused  to  bear  arms  in  a  war  that  they 
thought  was  unconscionable?  Like  Gen- 
eral Lee,  they  placed  principles  above 
conscription.  Why  does  the  Congress  Ig- 
nore them? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bitter  blow  at  a 
time  of  the  Bicentennial  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  plight  of  the  living.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  show  as  much  compassion 
and  concern  for  the  living  as  for  the 
dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  for  that  reason  that 
I  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  at  this  point. 

In  reply  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York,  T  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
on  the  gentlewoman's  statement  about 
misplaced  priorities.  The  gentlewoman 
knows  and  the  Members  know  the  juris- 
diction of  our  subcommittee.  Our  sub- 
committee simply  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  amnesty. 

I  think  we  know  also  that  another  sub- 
conunlttee,  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  ,  is 
considering  that  matter  and  will  no  doubt 
be  bringing  that  matter  to  the  floor  very 
shortly. 

I  would  also  add  In  reply  to  one  of  the 
other  statements  made,  it  is  necessary  to 
pursue  this  route  by  reason  of  section  3 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 


Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  I  Introduced 
a  bill  (H.R.  7893)  on  June  13, 1975,  which 
does  permit  American  citizenship  to  be 
restored  to  those  who  renounced  it  be- 
cause of  their  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  That  bill  has  not  been  acted  upon 
and  it  has  been  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  never  a  waste  of  tiirie  to  make 
a  gesture  of  grace  and  generosity.  I  re- 
call a  statement  of  CSeneral  Lee  that  I 
think  was  one  of  the  finest  statements 
of  grace  and  generosity  ever  made  by  a 
general.  I  think  It  was  after  Gettysburg 
when  he  said: 

It  was  all  my  fault.  I  thought  my  men 
were  Invincible. 

Combined  In  that  very  short  statement 
was  his  recognition  of  his  own  falli- 
bility and  also  a  high  compliment  to  his 
men.  Of  course,  he  was  fallible.  Most  all 
the  South  was  fallible. 

Some  men  took  a  different  position. 
Sam  Houston  was  driven  from  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Texas,  because  he  disagreed 
with  the  final  determination  of  General 
Lee;  but  the  fact  that  men  may  be  wrong 
does  not  mean  that  they  should  not  be 
treated  with  grace  and  generosity.  Many 
men  have  died  for  causes  that  were  tragi- 
cally wrong,  but  If  they  believed  in  it 
and  conceived  of  It  as  one  for  which  they 
and  their  countrymen  should  pledge 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  they  deserve  at 
least  our  grace  and  generosity  and  oft- 
times  our  respect  and  honor. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  House 
on  this  matter.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
yers)  for  stating  his  opposition  in  the 
manner  he  has,  and  not  taking  this  op- 
portunity of  maligning  the  memory  of 
this  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  repeat 
now  some  remarks  that  were  made  to  me 
by  a  newly  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  as  a  fair  simimary  of  why 
we  should  adopt  this  legislation. 

The  tribute  follows: 

Robert   Edward   Lee — ^Pull   Citizen 

Lee  Is  a  name  that  Is  a  part  of  Virginia 
and  Virginia  Is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  one  of  the  original  States. 

But  there  are  some  today  who  identify 
Robert  E.  Lee  with  the  history  and  traditions 
of  Virginia  and  still  dissociate  him  as  it 
were,  from  the  rest  of  the  United  Statee. 

And  technically  at  least,  they  are  right. 

Robert  E.  Lee  is  indeed  a  man  set  apart 
from  his  country. 

For  as  Douglas  Freeman  writes:  "He  did 
not  die  disfranchised  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word"  .  .  .  "but  he  did  end  his  days  dis- 
barred from  office"  . . . 

Today  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  this  right  to  hold  office  and  there- 
fore full  citizenship  has  yet  to  be  restored 
posthumously  to  Lee  and  thus  for  him  the 
effects  of  the  Civil  War  endure. 

Some  may  consider  it  immaterial  whether 
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or  not  all  rights  of  citizenship  are  restored 
to  Lee. 

They  view  this  as  a  minor  technicality 
which  cannot  affect  the  statvire  of  the  man 
one  way  or  another. 

But  it  is  in  fact  much  more  than  a  tech- 
nicality. 

The  virtual  legal  separation  of  Lee  from  the 
community  of  United  States  citizens  eligible 
for  office  Is  symbolic  of  an  enduring  penalty 
paid  by  a  great  man  for  a  choice  of  allegiance 
he  once  made  in  good  faith. 

And  as  such  it  is  also  an  abiding  symbol 
of  former  disunity  and  therefore  should  be 
effaced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Moreover  it  creates  a  dangerous  precedent. 

If  such  enduring  severity  was  shown  to  a 
man  like  Lee,  what  treatment  can  lesser  peo- 
ple expect? 

And  If  Robert  E.  Lee  is  not  worthy  to  be  a 
U.S.  citizen,  then  who  is? 

There  are  some  who  even  today  cannot 
forget  the  Civil  War. 

Their  families  have  remembered  the  heart- 
break, suffering  and  devastations  that  were 
caused  by  this  war. 

Today  more  than  ever  we  need  all  the  unity 
we  can  achieve  and  no  aspect  of  discord  is 
too  Insignificant  to  be  Ignored. 

Whatever  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
a  cruel  and  now  ancient  war — and  no  war  Is 
more  cruel  or  leaves  more  bitter  and  lasting 
resentment  than  does  a  civil  war — the  past 
cannot  be  lived  again. 

Only  the  future  holds  promise  and  this 
cannot  be  realized  with  divisions. 

The  descendants  of  those  who  fought  on 
both  sides  of  the  Civil  War  have  fought  side 
by  side  in  two  world  wars. 

On  foreign  battlefields  and  beachheads, 
who  among  them  cared  to  remember  past 
differences? 

And  for  the  populations  that  welcomed 
American  troops  as  allies  or  as  liberators, 
there  were  no  Southerners  and  no  North- 
erners, there  were  only  Americans. 

Let  us  therefore  honor  the  dead  and  let  us 
express  our  hope  in  the  living  and  In  their 
children. 

In  these  days  when  heroes  are  hard  to 
come  by,  and  the  passions  of  past  wars  are 
being  gradually  stilled,  let  us  see  our  real 
heroes  as  they  truly  were,  formidable  In  war, 
admirable  In  victory  as  well  as  in  defeat. 

Today  we  are  extremely  conscious  of  man's 
civil  rights,  of  his  freedom  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Perhaps  more  than  most,  Robert  E.  Lee 
lived  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

Agonized  soul-searching  led  him  to  make 
a  choice  he  felt  to  be  the  only  one  possible 
for  him  as  a  Virginian. 

But  when  the  war  was  over  Lee  called  for 
unity. 

"Forget  all  these  animosities"  he  wrote  to 
a  mother,  "and  raise  your  sons  to  be 
Americans." 

And  in  his  last  years  spent  as  president 
of  the  Washington  College  in  Lexington, 
Virginia,  he  never  forgot  this  objective. 

Now  that  all  the  United  States  and  more 
particularly  the  original  States  are  busily 
preparing  to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial,  is 
It  not  the  time  to  efface  yet  another  memento 
of  past  division  by  a  symbolic,  eloquent  ges- 
ture of  unification? 

Is  this  not  the  time  to  restore  at  last  all 
the  privileges  of  United  States  citizenship 
to  Robert  E.  Lee? 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  the 
question  must  necessarily  be  asked,  What 
does  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23  do?  The 
answer  is  that  It  relieves  the  disability 
under  section  3  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  provides  as  follows: 


Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United 
States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having 
previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or 
as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or 
given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 
But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

To  those  who  do  not  consider  this  a 
sentimental,  symbolic  gesture,  or  an  act 
to  heal  old  wounds  and  to  reunite  the 
American  people,  the  resolution  strikes 
me,  to  be  quite  frank,  as  unnecessary. 
But  I  shall  address  the  House  In  the 
spirit  of  the  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  paid  me  earlier.  I  am  going 
to  examine  this  matter  from  the  view- 
point of  the  proponents  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  agree  that  each  of  us  should  be 
able  to  honor  and  retain  our  own  heroes. 
But  can  It  be  said  in  all  candor  that  this 
resolution  before  us  is  charitable,  heal- 
ing, and  reunifying? 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that, 
until  amnesty  is  granted  to,  and  full 
rights  of  citizenship  are  restored  to, 
those  young  Americans  who,  according 
to  their  consciences,  resisted  the  ignoble 
war  in  Indochina,  this  resolution  will  be 
neither  healing  nor  charitable.  Its  ap- 
proval may  even  create  further  division 
in  our  land,  in  my  humble  opinion. 

Other  proponents  of  the  resolution 
argue  that  this  should  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Bicentennial,  as  a  way  of 
rededicating  this  Nation  to  the  principles 
of  the  founders.  If  the  Congress  truly 
wishes  to  commemorate  anything  in  this 
Bicentennial  year,  we  might  consider 
the  restitution  of  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  out  of  work  or  without  livable  in- 
comes, who  living  without  economic 
choice  and  security  surely  cannot  enjoy 
political  freedom.  Congress  can  do  this 
by  devoting  its  attention  to  passage  of 
full  employment,  serious  tax  reform,  and 
national  health  Insurance  legislation, 
among  others.  Would  not  this  kind  of 
legislative  action  rededicate  the  Nation 
to  the  principles  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  founded — equal  justice  and  the 
consent  of  the  governed? 

Proponents  of  this  resolution  speak  of 
it  as  a  gesture  of  good  will  across  the 
centuries  to  heal  old  wounds.  Then  why 
do  we  refuse  a  gesture  of  good  will  across 
generations  within  our  lifetime  and  fail 
to  restore  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  conscientious  war 
resistors  who  now  are  forced  to  live 
abroad,  in  oblivion,  removed  from  their 
families  and  their  communities?  An- 
other great  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
once  remarked  that  this  country — its 
Government — belongs  to  the  living,  not 
to  the  dead,  and  I  suggest  we  heed  the 
wisdom  of  his  insight.  Pother,  It  is 
ironic  that  General  Lee  should  be  praised 
for  heeding  his  conscience  during  the 
Civil  War  though  his  action  then  had 
ruinous  effect  on  this  Nation,  while  these 
yoimg  Americans  are  damned  for  heed- 
ing their  consciences,  an  action  which 


has  done  no  damage  to  the  Nation.  What 
do  we  tell  these  young  Americans  when 
we  take  action  to  honor  a  man  dead  105 
years  and  who  is  already  greatly  honored 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  them  con- 
signed to  a  life  of  dishonor?  Should  we 
not  first  nurture  our  living — the  young 
war  resistors  sis  well  as  the  millions  who 
are  unemployed  and  impoverished — be- 
fore we  rehabilitate  one  who  is  dead? 

But  now  I  must  address  another  ques- 
tion about  the  constitutionality  of  this 
resolution  to  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  before  whose  commit- 
tee the  resolution  was  considered  and 
with  whom  I  sit  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Eilberc.  Do  we  have 
the  authority  to  implement  retroactively 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  14th 
amendment?  There  is  to  my  knowledge 
no  precedent  to  restore  posthumously 
full  rights  of  citizenship  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  true  that  section  3  was 
the  subject  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  on  June  6,  1898,  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  McKinley  which 
removed  the  disability  under  section  3 
but  it  specifically  applied  to  persons  liv- 
ing. Retroactive  Implementation  of  sec- 
tion 3  has  never  occurred. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  were  relying  on  the  opinions  of 
Counsel  to  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  Counsel  of  what 
President?  I  will  tell  the  Members.  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  All  right. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Who  was  the  Counsel 
who  referred  Uiis  to  tlie  President? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  have  some  corre- 
spondence in  my  file. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Let  me  make  a  sug- 
gestion. I  admit  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  in  this  body  who  want  to 
approve  this  resolution,  but  would  the 
gentleman  not  concede  to  me  that  to 
properly  honor  this  great  American  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  proceed  on 
a  sound  and  accurate  legal  and  factual 
basis?  What  could  be  more  demeaning 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  (3en.  Robert 
E.  Lee  than  to  pass  a  resolution  that  is 
constitutionally  questionable,  that  Is 
legislatively  unsound,  and  that  is  fac- 
tually inaccurate? 

On  behalf  of  that  gentleman's  mem- 
ory, I  would  ask  the  chairman  to  con- 
sider at  this  point  withdrawing  the  joint 
resolution  so  that  a  more  satisfactory 
bill  can  be  developed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
in  which  this  debate  has  been  joined.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
I  was  caught  somewhat  by  surprise  here. 
There  have  been  so  many  points  that 
the  gentleman  raised  that  I  could  have 
responded  to  them  better  in  20  minutes 
than  in  1  minute. 

I  think  It  sufficient  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  Is  no  question,  based 
on  the  counsel's  opinion  dated  April  14, 
1971,  that  there  Is  any  course  of  action 
available  to  those  people  who  would  take 
this  action  except  congressional  action. 
No  one  has  seriously  questioned  the  con- 
stitutionality of  It;  no  one  has  seriously 
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questioned  whether  we  are  proceeding  In 
the  appropriate  legislative  manner. 

I  think  its  purpose  Is  not  to  give  Gen- 
eral Lee  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  body  as  a  Member  but  to  right  a 
wrong  tliat  was  done  through  error  in  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  this  goes 
back  to  1868. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  I  have  any  more  time, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  What  counsel  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  refer  to? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  counsel  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  who  was  President  on  the  14th 
day  of  April  1971.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
know  who  was  counsel  at  that  time? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  will  say 
that  the  Virginia  congressional  delega- 
tion petitioned  the  President  for  an  Ex- 
ecutive pardon  and  was  advised  by  the 
President's  Counsel,  none  other  than 
John  Dean,  to  seek  legislative  rather 
than  Executive  reUef. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  "Even  mighty  Homer 
sometimes  nods." 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Jpeaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legls- 
ation  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

General  Lee  has  been  a  man  without 
i .  country  for  110  years.  His  oath  of  of- 
i  ice  was  forwarded,  but  it  did  not  ac- 

<  ompany  his  application  for  citizenship. 
]  t  was  only  through  the  alertness  of  an 
jrchivist,    Elmer    O.    Parker   who   dis- 

<  overed  this  oath  of  office  in  1970,  that 
t  ie  copy  of  the  oath  was  found. 

General  Lee  richly  deserves  to  have 
tiis  legislation  passed  to  restore  retro- 
a  ctively  his  American  citizenship. 

In  Statuary  Hall,  where  this  body 
formerly  met  prior  to  1857,  Virginia  Is 
V,  ell  represented  by  the  statue  of  Robert 
i  Lee.  General  Lee  is  a  towering  figure 
ii;  American  history.  Those  of  us  who 
hive  read  and  loved  the  multivolume 
b  ography  of  Lee  by  Douglas  Southall 
F  reeman  can  better  understand  the  great 
a  Id  noble  character  of  Lee. 

West  Virginia  became  the  35th  State 
a   the  result  of  this  Civil  War,  officially 
oi  I  June  20, 1863  when  President  Lincoln 
si  jned  the  proclamation  designating  the 
wjstem  section  of  Virginia  as  a  member 
01  the  Union.  My  State  was  right  in  the 
m  Iddle  of  this  struggle  with  32,000  West 
rglnlans  in  the  Union  Army  and  10,000 
the  Confederates.  Fourteen  Union 
als  and  seven  Confederate  generals, 
including  Stonewall  Jackson,  were  from 
Virginia.  My  State  was  the  scene  of 
alout    600    engagements    between    the 
N(»rth  and  South  with  the  first  skirmish 
Phllippi  on  June  6,  1861. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  a  brilliant  ca- 
He  was  with  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
I.  distinguished  himself  In  the  Mex- 
War,  protected  the  settlers  on  the 
8    frontier   from    attacks   by    the 
Aj  lache  and  Comanche  Indians  was  Su- 
pc  rintendent  of  West  Point. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
was  sent  from  Washington  to  Har- 
"  Perry.  W.  Va.,  at  the  time  of  the 


John  Brown  raid  in  1859  to  put  down  the 
"InsurrecUon."  He  did  so  with  little  loss 
of  life. 

Although  Robert  E.  Lee  became  the 
hving  symbol  of  the  Confederate  cause 
to  most  southerners  during  the  Civil 
War.  he  became  locked  In  this  war  he 
never  sought.  He  had  freed  the  Lee  fam- 
ily slaves  long  before  the  war  began  and 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  secession. 
His  own  devotion  to  Virginia  finally  re- 
sulted in  his  decision  to  turn  down  the 
command  of  the  Union  Army  and  cast 
his  lot  with  the  South. 

It  was  after  his  surrender  to  General 
U.S.  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 
Va.,  that  Robert  E.  Lee  showed  the  char- 
acter that  made  him  one  of  our  country's 
most  revered  heroes. 

After  the  war,  he  was  a  homeless,  pa- 
roled prisoner  of  war.  His  ArUngton,  Va.. 
home,  now  the  Lee-Custis  Mansion  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  had  been  seized  by 
the  U.S.  Govenment  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes.  Lee  could  have  had  many  positions 
of  wealth  and  prestige  but  he  chose  to 
spend  his  last  years  as  president  of 
Washington  CoUege  at  Lexington,  Va.. 
later  renamed  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. He  said: 
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I  shall  devote  my  remaining  energies 
toward  training  yoimg  men  to  do  their  duty 
In  life. 
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He  urged  his  friends  and  students  to 
keep  the  peace  and  accept  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  He  opposed  the  bitterness  and 
hatred   sweeping    the    South   and    the 
North.  His  attitude  was  extremely  im- 
portant. He  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  restore  the  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical power  of  the  South. 
"Make  your  sons  Americans,"  he  urged. 
Let  us  make  Robert  E.  Lee  an  Ameri- 
can today.  He  wanted  to  be  an  American 
He     had     written     President     Andrew 
Johnson  asking  for  amnesty  and  he  also 
signed  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  But  the 
documents  became  separated   and   the 
oath  was  not  found  until  more  than  100 
years  after  General  Lee's  death. 

Gaieral  Lee  had  applied  for  his  par- 
don, hoping  to  set  an  example  for  other 
southern  leaders  to  follow. 

General  Lee  had  applied  for  his  par- 
don on  June  13,  1865.  He  died  5  years 
later  on  October  12, 1870. 

It  is  only  proper  that  we  give  citizen- 
ship to  Robert  E.  Lee,  a  distinguished 
educator,  great  soldier,  and  notable 
Christian  gentleman  who  has  been  a 
man  without  a  country  far  too  long 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CoNYERs)  in  the  statement  that  this  is 
an  act  of  healing  we  are  engaged  in,  and 
our  actions  are  directed  toward  correct- 
ing something  that  should  have  been  rec- 
tified a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  affirmative  vote 
on  this  Senate  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  make  one  brief  observation  about  this 
legislation.  I  feel  it  is  just  and  seeks  to 
correct  a  serious  oversight  against  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  By  all  indications  this 
legislation  Is  likely  to  pass  here  today. 

I,  too.  have  introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  correct  a  far  more  serious  over- 


sight agamst  a  far  greater  American, 
George  Washington.  My  bill  would  be- 
stow on  him  the  highest  miUtary  rank 
possible,  general  of  the  armies.  The  fail- 
ure to  designate  this  honor  on  George 
Washington  is  a  profound  tragedy  which 
deserves  Immediate  remedy.  In  1799  the 
Congress  did  pass  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  General  Wash- 
mgton  to  this  position  but  under  an  act 
passed  but  3  years  later  the  position  was 
abolished.  It  was  later  revived  and  the 
first  recipient  of  this  honor  was  Gen 
John  J.  Pershing. 

Considering  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  George  Washington  in  the  War 
for  Indepeudence  and  his  equally  impres- 
sive early  service  to  our  country  as  Pres- 
ident and  Commander  in  Chief,  makes 
it  only  appropriate  that  he  no  longer  be 
outranked  by  any  other  military  officer 
I  feel  as  we  prepare  to  embark  upon 
our  Bicentennial  Celebration  we  should 
work  to  bestow  appropriate  honors  on 
the  early  heroes  of  our  Nation.  I  see  no 
better  place  to  begin  than  with  the  pas- 
sage   of    my    resolution    to    designate 
George    Washington    general    of    the 
armies.  I  hope  this  legislation  receives 
the  same  expeditious  treatment  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  23  has  enjoyed 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  of  the  action  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  this  day  in  posthumous- 
ly restoring  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  the  description 
appearing  on  the  first  page  of  the  reso- 
lution means  much  to  all  who  have 
studied  American  history,  as  weU  as  to 
our  Nation.  I  quote: 

Whereas  this  entire  Nation  has  long  recoK- 
nlzed  the  outstanding  virtues  of  courage 
patriotism,  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  of 
General  R.  E.  Lee,  and  has  recognized  the 
contribution  of  General  Lee  In  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 
Whereas,  In  order  to  further  the  goal  of 
reunion  of  this  country.  General  Lee,  on 
June  13,  1865,  applied  to  the  President  for 
amnesty  and  pardon  and  restoration  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  and 

Whereas  this  request  was  favorably  en- 
7^''^„*l.^y  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  June 
lo,  1865. 

After  detailing  the  mishaps  which 
have  delayed  this  action,  the  resolution 
Is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  accordance 
with  section  3  of  amendment  14  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  the  legal  dls- 
abUltles  placed  upon  General  Lee  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  service  as  General  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  are  removed,  and  ttat 
General  B.  E.  Lee  Is  posthumously  restored 
to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  effective 
June  13,  1865. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  a  letter 
which  I  received  about  a  month  ago  from 
a  fine  Mississippian  and  lifelong  friend 
of  mine.  Hon.  B.  P.  Worsham.  of  Cor- 
inth. Miss.  Mr.  Worsham.  a  fine  lawyer, 
distinguished  citizen,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him  was  90  years  of  age  when  he 
wrote  the  letter  which  I  present.  Since 
that  time  providence  has  deprived  us  of 
his  presence  for  he  was  killed  in  an  un- 
fortunate automobile  wreck  on  the  16th 
of  July,  this  year.  Judge  Worsham  and 
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his  father  before  him  would  take  great 
pride  in  the  action  we  take  here  today. 

I  quote  Judge  Worsham's  letter  and 
his  enclosed  note: 

Corinth,  Miss., 

June  7, 1975. 

Deab  Jamie:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  2nd;  after  reading  your  letter  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  have  a  copy  of  a  note  I 
found  in  Father's  office  after  bis  death.  He 
had  a  habit  of  Just  writing  little  notes  for  no 
reason  nor  occasion.  I  thought  this  was  a 
pretty  nice  little  story,  and  of  course  Father 
was  In  hearing  distance. 

Have  just  returned  from  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  the  state  Bar  meet.  They  honored  Bob 
Forley  and  me  as  outstanding  lawyers  and 
citizens  at  the  annual  Banquet.  Would  you 
believe  It? 

Best  wishes. 
Your  friend, 

B.  F.  WOBSHAM. 


I  am  a  Conf.  Veteran  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  served  2  years  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Va.  Battery.  We  were  engaged  In 
most  of  the  great  battles,  around  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  and  surrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox C.  H.  on  Apr.  7th. 

Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  dearer  to  the  hearts  of 
all  his  followers  than  at  any  time  during  the 
great  struggle  of  the  '60 's.  His  soldiers  almost 
worshiped  him.  He  assumed  all  responsibil- 
ity in  the  mistakes  of  his  subordinates.  He 
minimized  the  Imperfections  of  his  Inferi- 
ors as  well  as  commended  the  valor  and  suc- 
cesses of  others.  But  with  all  the  grandure  of 
his  comrades  on  the  field  of  battle  or  his 
superb  wisdom  as  Prest.  of  Washington  and 
Lee.,  there  is  one  incident  that  occurred  on 
the  march  from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox 
which  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  mem- 
ory. We  were  worn  and  weary  and  hungry 
from  the  long  marches  and  almost  daily  fight- 
ing, when  the  Gen'l.  riding  along  the  rosui 
was  asked  by  one  of  his  men,  "how  long, 
Mars  Bob,  before  we  go  into  camp"?  Gen'l. 
Lee  asked  him  If  he  was  much  tired.  He  an- 
swered, I  don't  believe  I  can  go  any  farther. 
The  great  Gen'l.  said  "get  up  on  that  stump," 
and  the  poor  old  soldier  mounted  behind  him 
on  old  "Traveler,"  and  passed  out  of  sight, 
amid  the  cheers  of  hundreds  of  voices. 

A  man  less  noble  and  great  would  have 
given  him  no  notice.  But  no  praise  of  men 
can  add  to  his  greatness,  nor  criticism  nor 
sensure  can  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  char- 
acter.— Written  by  one  of  Lee's  boys. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
ironic  that  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
House  should  be  considering  legislation 
restoring  the  citizenship,  and  thus  grant- 
ing amnesty,  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  of 
amnesty  for  Vietnam  war  and  draft  re- 
sisters  has  not  been  settled. 

Those  young  men.  who  presently  seek 
amnesty  as  a  result  of  their  refusal  to 
participate  in  the  Vietnam  war.  are 
charged  with  crimes  which  do  not  ap- 
proach the  magnitude  of  those  commit- 
ted by  General  Lee.  General  Lee,  after 
all,  did  take  up  arms  against  the  U.S. 
Government  in  a  rebellion  designed  to 
destroy  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  will  have  before  It  the  Viet- 
nam war  amnesty  question  which  Is  a 
little  more  relevant  and  germane  than 
the  matter  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  I  trust  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  House 
will  give  the  Vietnam  Era  Reconciliation 
Act  the  same  favorable  consideration 
that  has  been  accorded  to  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 


er, I  rise  today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  23,  legislation  which  would 
restore  posthumously  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship to  Gen.  Revert  E.  Lee.  Having 
authored  a  similar  House  bill  for  such  re- 
storation, I  lend  my  full  support  to  this 
proposal  as  a  fellow  Virginian  and  as  a 
longtime  admirer  of  General  Lee. 

More  than  100  years  have  passed  since, 
due  to  error,  General  Lee  lost  his  oppor- 
tunity for  full  citizenship  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life.  However,  by  passage 
of  this  bill  we  can  rectify  the  record  and 
bestow  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  on 
one  of  America's  finest.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  the  expressions  of 
support  for  this  joint  resolution,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  my 
friend  and  neighbor.  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

The  important  point  about  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  it  does  not  propose  to  accord 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  any  status  above  that 
which  was  made  available  to  the  private 
in  the  ranks  of  his  command.  Lee  would 
not  have  wanted  it  otherwise. 

Lee  was  a  disciplined  man,  an  observer 
of  proprieties,  a  man  of  manners. 

His  enactment  of  the  ceremony  of  sur- 
render— a  cruel  experience  for  any  com- 
mander— was  performed  with  dignity 
and  grace  which  sparked  the  admiration 
of  his  adversaries,  including  General 
Grant. 

He  was  a  deeply  saddened  man,  but  it 
was  not  of  his  character  to  harbor  and 
nurture  bitterness.  He  was  a  patriotic 
citizen,  and  he  accepted  the  consequences 
of  the  defeat  his  cause  had  suffered.  He 
urged  a  general  binding  up  of  the  na- 
tional wounds.  It  would  not  have  been 
consistent  with  his  character  for  him  to 
spurn  allegiance  to  what,  after  all,  was 
his  country,  as  the  war's  end  had  left 
it  constituted. 

The  written  evidence,  however,  became 
buried,  imaccountably,  and  was  not  re- 
stored to  light  until  1970,  when  it  was 
found  in  the  National  Archives. 

The  privilege  of  signing,  or  refraining 
from  signing,  the  oath  of  renewed  alle- 
giance attached  to  Lee  in  the  same 
measure  as  to  the  rank  and  file.  Lee  had 
signed,  not  long  after  Appromattox. 

Today,  we  can  do  his  memory,  by  this 
resolution,  no  special  favor — only  simple 
justice. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
spending  congressional  time  deciding 
whether  to  restore  the  right  to  hold  of- 
fice to  a  man  who  has  been  dead  for  over 
a  century — Robert  E.  Lee — who  led 
armies  against  the  United  States.  Now  It 
is  proposed  we  restore  to  him  full  citizen- 
ship rights.  We  do  that  today  as  we  vote 
for  this  bill. 

What  about  the  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion young  Americans  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  full  citizenship  rights  for 
refusing  to  participate  In  the  disastrous 
war  In  Indochina?  Most  of  these  living 
men  were  given  bad  discharges  which 
cripple  them  in  their  search  for  employ- 
ment. Thousands  more  suffer  from  crim- 
inal records  for  their  war  resistance 
activities,  20,000  or  more  young  Ameri- 
cans have  been  driven  into  exile  for  hav- 
ing tried  to  show  their  coimtry  its  error. 


Should  we  not  give  amnesty  and  re- 
store full  citizenship  rights  to  these  liv- 
ing war  resisters  and  restore  them  to  use- 
ful service  In  their  communities  before 
we  consider  General  Lee's  right  to  hold 
office?  Better  at  least  simultaneously 
with  this  gesture  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

These  young  men  did  not  lead  armies 
against  their  country.  Their  only  "crime" 
was  anticipating  their  countrymen's 
realization  of  the  injustice  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  is  now  proposed  that  we 
honor  General  Lee  for  following  his  con- 
science. Should  we  not  do  the  same  for 
the  thousands  of  living  Americans  who 
followed  their  conscience,  and  whose  ac- 
tions have  been  vindicated  by  events? 

Two  months  ago,  this  House  dealt 
with  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
spend  $400  miUion  to  assist  those  persons 
driven  from  their  homeland  by  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  tried  to  persuade 
my  colleagues  at  that  time  that  we 
should  at  least  offer  the  same  relief  in 
the  form  of  amnesty  to  our  own  political 
refugees  that  we  were  prepared  to  offer 
to  those  Indochinese  who  had  fled  their 
countries  because  of  their  fear  of  perse- 
cution for  their  pohtical  beliefs. 

Although  my  efforts  were  not  success- 
ful at  that  time,  let  us  hope  that  It  does 
not  take  a  century  for  Congress  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  spirit  of  reconciliation 
toward  our  legally  disabled  war  resisters 
that  is  now  being  advocated  on  behalf 
of  a  long  dead  rebel  general.  Rather 
than  simply  dwelling  on  the  academic 
exercise  of  deciding  whether  General  Lee 
is  entitled  to  hold  office  today,  let  us 
rather  deal  with  the  urgent  issue  of  re- 
storing full  citizenship  rights  and  priv- 
ileges to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  living 
Americans. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  a  matter  which  has  needed 
action  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
restoration  of  citizenship  posthimiously 
to  General  Robert  E.  Lee  would  be  an 
important  landmark  of  harmony  and 
understanding  among  the  regions  of  our 
Nation,  particularly  the  North  and  the 
South. 

General  Lee  was  a  man  of  valor,  cour- 
age, integrity,  great  humanity,  and  great 
leadership  ability.  His  choice  of  loyalties 
in  1861  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  any 
man  In  history  has  had  to  face.  That  he 
became  a  hero  among  the  defeated  war- 
riors of  "The  Lost  Cause"  and  also  was 
admired  and  resp>ected  by  his  victorious 
adversaries  puts  him  in  a  very  special 
category  for  which  history  has  chosen 
only  a  few.  Not  only  was  General  Lee  a 
great  American,  a  military  leader  whose 
tactical  and  strategic  brilliance  is  still 
studied  by  military  officers  and  histo- 
rians, but  he  was  an  outstanding  educa- 
tor and  leader  of  young  men. 

On  October  2,  1865,  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Washington  College  in  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  which  is  now  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  named  in  his  honor  after 
his  death  in  1870. 

General  Lee  believed  that  the  best 
contribution  he  could  make  to  bind  up 
the  woimds  of  a  bloody  and  terrible  war 
would  be  to  help  prQ>are  and  train  young 
men  to  lead  in  a  nation  of  peace  and 
progress. 

On  December  21,  1865,  at  Washing- 
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ton  CoUege,  Kappa  Alpha  Order  was 
founded,  the  fraternity  to  which  I  be- 
long. Because  of  his  friendship  for  those 
students  who  established  the  order,  his 
presidency  of  the  college  at  that  time, 
and  his  popularity  and  esteem  through- 
out the  South,  he  is  regarded  as  the 
spiritual  founder  of  Kappa  Alpha. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  bonds  of 
that  fine  fraternal  order,  let  us  note  the 
facts  which  fully  justify  the  restoration 
of  his  citizenship  by  Congress.  General 
Lee  was  a  renowned  American  officer  be- 
fore he  was  a  Confederate  military  lead- 
er. He  fought  for  this  country  during  the 
Mexican  War,  side  by  side  with  some  of 
the  same  officers  who  opposed  him  and 
fought  with  him  during  the  War  Between 
the  States.  When  that  terrible  conflict 
broke  out  in  1861,  General  Lee  was  faced 
with  an  agonizing  choice — accept  a  post 
as  commander  of  the  Union  armies  which 
would  be  hurled  aginst  his  own  people, 
his  own  State  of  Vhrginia,  or  resign  from 
the  U.S.  Army  and  join  his  people  in 
fighting  for  what  they  believed  was  a  just 
cause.  With  heavy  heart,  he  chose  Vir- 
ginia. 

After  the  war,  because  of  bureaucratic 
ineptitude  and  mishandling  of  docu- 
ments, as  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  jclnt  resolution  sets 
forth.  General  Lee's  amnesty  oath,  which 
he  dispatched  to  President  Andrew  John- 
son, never  came  either  to  President  John- 
son's attention  or  to  President  Grant's 
after  that.  So.  when  General  Lee  died 
hi  1870,  without  being  pardoned,  his 
October  2,  1865,  oath  of  amnesty  re- 
mained lost  and  was  not  discovered  until 
100  years  later,  when  it  was  finally  found 
among  State  Department  records  located 
in  the  National  Archives. 

The  time  has  come  to  correct  this  cen- 
tury-old oversight.  As  an  American,  a 
Mississippian,  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Order,  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  the  cosponsors  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  445,  Identical  to 
Its  Senate  counterpart.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 23,  which  restores  posthimiously 
full  rights  of  citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert 
Edward  Lee  of  Virginia. 

This  magnanimous  gesture  of  Congress 
Is  just  and  right.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
from  throughout  America  to  support  this 
measure,  to  rectify  a  wrong  of  history, 
and  to  restore  the  citizenship  he  valued 
so  much  to  Gen.  Robert  Edward  Lee 

Mr.   BUTLER.   Mr.   Speaker,    first   I 
want  to  thank  those  who  participated 
In  this  debate  and  have  registered  their 
objection  for  not  taking  this  occasion  to 
malign  the  memory  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can, or  to  question  the  merit  of  what 
we  propose  to  do  here.  The  hnportant 
considerations  which  have  guided  their 
Judgment   are   significant    to   them     I 
would  not  quarrel  with  anyone's  right  to 
take   an   opposing   position,   but   I   am 
grateful  that  they  acknowledge,  as  do  we 
all,  the  true  greatness  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
I  take  the  well  at  this  moment  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  few  of  the  facts 
surroundhig  the  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
during  the  period  following  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  so  that  there  will  be  an 
appropriate  record  and  sound  justifica- 
tion for  the  posthumous  action  we  take 
at  this  time. 
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Following  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 
on  April  19,  1965,  the  troops  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  paroled  to  their  homes  on 
condition  that  they  thereafter  not  take 
up  arms  against  the  United  States.  The 
conditions  of  this  parole  were  perfectly 
apparent,  and  did  not  at  that  moment 
require  an  oath   of   allegiance   to   the 
United  States.  The  discussions  between 
General  Grant  and  General  Lee  are  a 
matter  of  historic  record;  each  General 
was  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and  its  citizens,  at  a  time  when 
hostilities  were  clearly  coming  to  an  end. 
Confederate  soldiers  in  some  instances 
were  allowed  to  retain  a  portion  of  their 
arms  and  horses  for  compassionate  rea- 
sons, so  that  they  might  return  to  their 
natural  agricultural  pursuits  before  the 
spring  planting  season  ended. 

Following  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox, General  Lee  returned  to  Richmond, 
Va.  Shortly  thereafter  the  U.S.  Army 
was    in    the    Confederate    capital    and 
on  May  5,  Gen.  George  Meade  made 
a  courtesy  call  upon  General  Lee.  The 
biographer    of    General    Lee,    Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  reports  that  in  this 
conversation,    General    Meade    "in    the 
frankness  of  old  friendship,  urged  Lee  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  not  only  to 
establish  his  own  status,  but  for  the  in- 
fluence his  action  would  have  on  the 
South.  Lee  repUed,  in  the  same  spirit,  by 
teUing  Meade  what  he  had  been  think- 
ing— that  he  had  no  personal  objections 
to  renewing  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  intended  to  submit  to 
their  authority,  but  he  did  not  propose 
to  change  his  footing  as  a  paroled  prison- 
er of  war  until  he  knew  what  policy  the 
Federal  Government  intended  to  pursue 
toward  the  South.  With  the  realism  that 
always  marked  his  acts,  he  agreed  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  the  only  one  that  possessed  any  au- 
thority. Those  who  proposed  to  live  un- 
der it  should  acknowledge  it  by  the  oath. 
But  he  would  wait  and  see  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  acted." 

Following  Lee's  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Meade,  he  became  aware  on  May  29 
or  shortly  thereafter  of  the  amnesty 
proclamation  of  President  Johnson.  Un- 
der this  proclamation  President  Johnson 
granted  amnesty  to  all  persons  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  rebeUion,  with  restora- 
tion to  all  rights  to  property,  upon  the 
condition  that  they  take  and  subscribe 
to  an  amnesty  oath  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

However,  there  were  14  classes  of  per- 
sons who  were  excepted  from  the  bene- 
flts  of  this  proclamation,  and  General 
Lee  fell  within  a  number  of  those.  For  ex- 
ample, he  was  excluded  because  he  had 
been  a  military  officer  of  the  United 
States,  had  served  hi  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  had  been  educated  by  the 
Government  at  West  Point.  In  addition, 
his  property  had  an  estimated  value  In 
excess  of  $20,000,  he  was  an  officer  above 
the  rank  of  colonel  In  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  by  tendering  his  resignation 
to  the  U.S.  Army,  he  evaded  his  duty  to 
resist  the  rebellion. 

The  proclamation  further  provided 
that  special  application  could  be  made 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
pardon  by  any  person  belonging  to  the 


excepted  class,  and  such  clemency  would 
be  liberally  extended,  consistent  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States. 

Upon  learning  of  this  proclamation, 
General  Lee  resolved  to  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  par- 
don. But  before  doing  so,  he  felt  it  appro- 
priate to  determine  the  wishes  of  Gen- 
eral Grant.  He  proceeded  to  call  upon 
his  friend,  U.S.  Senator  Reverdy  John- 
son of  Maryland,  to  intervene  on  his  be- 
half with  General  Grant. 
•  Senator  Johnson  was  pleased  to  do 
so,  and  quickly  contacted  General  Grant, 
who  advised  him  that  he  would  willingly 
endorse  Lee's  apphcation  to  President 
Johnson  for  pardon.  Lee  signed  the  ap- 
propriate request  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 
Richmond,  Va., 

His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States 

Sir:  Being  excluded  from  the  provi- 
sions or  the  amnesty  and  pardon  contained 
In  the  proclamation  of  the  29th  ult  I  hereby 
apply  for  the  benefits  and  full  restoration  of 
all  rights  and  privileges  extended  to  those  In- 
cluded In  its  terms.  I  graduated  at  the  Mill- 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point  In  June,  1829- 
resigned  from  the  mited  States  Army,  April, 
1861;  was  a  general  In  the  Confederate  Army' 
and  Included  In  the  surrender  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  April  9,  1865.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee. 

He  also  wrote  to  General  Grant  asking 
that  his  application  for  pardon  be  for- 
warded by  him  to  the  President: 

Richmond,  Va., 

..     ^  ^  June  13,  1865. 

Lleutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant, 
Commanding    the    Armies    of  'the    United 
States 

General:  Upon  reading  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  29th  ult.,  I  came  to 
Richmond  to  ascertain  what  was  proper  or 
required  of  me  to  do,  when  I  learned  that, 
with  others,  I  was  to  be  indicted  for  treason 
by  the  grand  Jury  at  Norfolk.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  were,  by  the  terms  of  their 
surrender,  protected  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  molestation  so  long  as  they 
conformed  to  its  conditions.  I  am  ready  to 
meet  any  charges  that  may  be  preferred 
against  me,  and  do  not  wish  to  avoid  trial; 
but,  if  I  am  correct  as  to  the  protection 
granted  by  my  parole,  and  am  not  to  be 
prosecuted.  I  desire  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  President's  proclamation,  and, 
therefore,  inclose  the  required  application, 
which  I  request,  in  that  event,  may  be  acted 
on.  I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee. 

There  are  many  explanations  of  the 
reason  why  General  Lee  did  not  Include 
an  oath  of  amnesty  with  his  letter.  It 
was  not  clear  from  President  Johnson's 
proclamation  that  such  an  oath  should 
accompany  a  special  application,  and  the 
entire  proclamation  was  evidently  not 
fully  reported  in  the  press.  In  any  event, 
It  was  some  little  time  before  he  be- 
came aware  that  his  oath  was  necessary. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  In 
addition  to  the  first  amnesty  proclama- 
tion. President  Johnson  Issued  subse- 
quent proclamations  on  September  7, 
1867,  and  on  July  4, 1868,  and  to  both  in- 
stances General  Lee  was  among  those  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  general  amnesty  provi- 
sions, but  the  special  provisions  for  Pres- 
idential pardon  for  individually  excepted 
cases  remained. 

Returning  now  to  the  time  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  made  application  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  amnesty,  on  June  13,  1865,  we 
know  that  the  letter  was  forwarded  by 
General  Grant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  favorable  and  en- 
thusiastic recommendation. 

General  Lee  had  a  number  of  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  himself  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically  at  the  end  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  but  he 
chose  to  accept  the  offer  to  become  pres- 
ident of  Washington  College  in  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  This  was  a  small  college  virtu- 
ally bankrupt  at  the  time,  as  were  all 
southern  educational  institutions  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Lee  strongly  believed 
that  improved  education  and  hard  work 
were  the  most  appropriate  ways  for  the 
South  to  return  to  its  greatness. 

He  was  inaugurated  at  Washington 
College  on  October  2, 1865.  We  now  know 
that,  on  that  same  day,  he  executed  an 
oath  of  amnesty  on  a  printed  form  before 
a  notary  public  in  Lexington,  Va.,  which 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

This  oath  reads  as  follows: 

I,  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  do 
Eolemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  1  win  henceforth  faithfully  sup- 
port, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will,  In  like 
manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all 
laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been 
made  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  ref- 
erence to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so 
help  me  God. 

(Signed)     R.E.Lee. 

Apparently,  the  oath  Itself  was 
promptly  forwarded  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  was  lost  among  Lee's  papers. 
Over  100  years  later,  in  1970  the  oath  of 
amnesty  was  rediscovered,  and  that  is 
the  basis  for  this  legislation. 

Following  President  Johnson's  proc- 
lamation of  July  4,  1868,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  adopted  the  14th 
amendment,  the  third  section  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Representative  In  Congress,  or  elector  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any 
ofBce,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United 
States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  pre- 
viously taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as 
an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State, 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Con- 
gress may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House,  remove  such  disablltly. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  disability 
Imposed  by  this  section  prevented  Gen- 
eral Lee  from  obtaining  the  right  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  hold 
public  office. 

On  December  25, 1868,  President  John- 
son executed  his  last  proclamation,  re- 
storing the  right  of  citizenship  to  all 
persons  who  had  participated  on  the  side 
of  the  Confederacy  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  The  effect  of  this  proc- 
lamation was  to  restore  to  General  Lee 
all  rights  of  citizenship,  except  for  the 


disabilities  reserved  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

On  Jime  8,  1898,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  approved  legislation  by 
two-thirds  vote  which  extended  clem- 
ency imder  the  third  section  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  all  persons  who  had 
fought  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Unfortunately,  this  congressional  ac- 
tion had  no  posthumous  effect,  and  the 
death  of  General  Lee  had  intervened 
on  the  12th  day  of  October  1870. 

Thus  we  have  an  expression  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  on  December  25, 
1868,  that  the  rights  of  all  persons 
should  be  reinstated,  but  foreclosed  by 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment;  an 
expression  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  June  8,  1898,  that  the 
rights  of  all  persons  who  had  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Confederacy  should  be 
restored  to  full  rights  of  citizenship,  but 
foreclosed  by  the  prior  death  of  General 
Lee;  and,  of  course,  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  General  Grant  in  forwarding 
Lee's  request  to  President  Johnson,  who 
himself  became  President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  lifetime  of  General 
Lee.  So  it  is  purely  by  accident  that  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee  was  not  earlier  re- 
stored to  all  rights  of  citizenship,  in- 
cluding the  failure  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  properly  handle  his  timely  am- 
nesty oath  and  the  lack  of  timely  action 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  President. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  the  oath  of  am- 
nesty in  1970,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  asked  him  if  it  was  not 
now  possible  to  pardon  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  restore  all  his  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  opinion  of  the  President's  Coun- 
sel, dated  April  14,  1971,  makes  clear 
that  the  intervention  of  the  14th 
amendment  relieved  the  President  of 
the  opportunity  to  provide  this  relief  for 
General  Lee,  and  invited  congressional 
action.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us. 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  work  of  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd,  who  has  been  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  brought  it 
successfully  to  this  point. 

Virginians  have  a  great  heritage  and 
perhaps  a  tendency  to  be  preoccupied 
with  it.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that,  of  all 
those  whom  we  are  privileged  to  call  our 
own — and  I  do  not  exclude  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Marshall,  Sam  Houston  or  Woodrow 
Wilson — Robert  E.  Lee  is  revered  above 
all  others  in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  still  held  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  military  genius  who  led  and 
inspired  his  outnumbered  forces  so 
brilliantly  during  so  many  difficult  years. 
It  is  almost  unfortunate,  however,  that 
his  militai-y  genius  Is  so  celebrated. 

For  that  which  distinguishes  this  man 
from  others  is  not  his  military  career, 
but  his  personal  character — almost 
unique  among  mortals!  I  do  not  recall 
reading  of  a  single  derogatory  personal 
reference  to  him.  He  was  respected  by 
his  foes  and  revered  by  his  own  army. 
His  tremendous  self-discipUne  and  de- 
votion to  duty  are  well  known;  of  un- 


questioned integrity,  he  was  gentle, 
humble  and  considerate.  There  was  no 
bitterness  for  him  in  the  defeat  of  his 
army — only  compassion  for  those  whom 
he  had  led  and  whose  loyalty  was  un- 
swering;  and  a  recognition  in  defeat  of 
example  that  was  his. 

Robert  Edward  Lee  was  as  fine  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  gentleman  as  this 
Nation  has  produced.  I  am  tremen- 
dously proud  that  his  last  resting  place  Is 
at  the  Lee  Chapel  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University  in  Lexington,  Va.,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  see  fit  to  re- 
move all  disabilities  from  his  American 
citizenship. 

I  tiiink  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
express  why  this  legislation  is  now 
necessaiT  is  a  tribute  prepared  for  me 
by  Dr.  Genevieve  D.  de  Chellis.  a  natural- 
ized American  citizen  and  great  admirer 
of  General  Lee.  This  tribute  follows: 
Robert  Esward  Lee — Pull  Citizen 

Lee  is  a  name  that  Is  a  part  of  Virginia 
and  Virginia  U  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  one  of  the  original  States. 

But  there  are  some  today  who  Identify 
Robert  E.  Lee  with  the  history  and  traditions 
of  Virginia  and  still  dissociate  him  as  It 
were,  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

And  technically  at  least,  they  are  right. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Is  Indeed  a  man  set  apart 
from  his  country. 

For  as  Douglas  Freeman  writes:  "He  did 
not  die  disfranchised  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word"  .  .  .  "but  he  did  end  his  days  dis- 
barred from  office"  .  .  . 

Today  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  this  right  to  hold  office  and  there- 
fore full  citizenship  has  yet  to  be  restored 
posthumously  to  Lee  and  thus  for  him  the 
effects  of  the  Civil  War  endure. 

Some  may  consider  It  immaterial  whether 
or  not  all  rights  of  citizenship  are  restored 
to  Lee. 

They  view  this  as  a  minor  technicality 
which  cannot  affect  the  stature  of  the  man 
one  way  or  another. 

But  it  is  In  fact  much  more  than  a  tech- 
nicality. 

The  virtual  legal  separation  of  Lee  from  the 
community  of  United  States  citizens  eligible 
for  office  Is  symbolic  of  an  enduring  penalty 
paid  by  a  great  man  for  a  choice  of  allegiance 
he  once  made  in  good  faith. 

And  as  such  it  is  also  an  abiding  symbol 
of  former  disunity  and  therefore  should  be 
effaced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Moreover  It  creates  a  dangerous  precedent. 

If  such  enduring  severity  was  shown  to  a 
man  like  Lee,  what  treatment  can  lesser  peo- 
ple expect? 

And  if  Robert  E.  Lee  Is  not  worthy  to  be  a 
U.S.  citizen,  then  who  Is? 

There  are  some  who  even  today  cannot 
forget  the  Civil  War. 

Their  families  have  remembered  the  heart- 
break, suffering  and  devastations  that  were 
caused  by  this  war. 

Today  more  than  ever  we  need  all  the  unity 
we  can  achieve  and  no  aspect  of  discord  la 
too  Insignificant  to  be  Ignored. 

Whatever  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
a  cruel  and  now  ancient  war — and  no  war  Is 
more  cruel  or  leaves  more  bitter  and  lasting 
resentment  than  does  a  civil  war — the  past 
cannot  be  lived  again. 

Only  the  future  holds  promise  and  this 
cannot  be  realized  with  divisions. 

The  descendants  of  those  who  fought  on 
both  sides  of  the  Civil  War  have  fought  side 
by  side  In  two  world  wars. 

On  foreign  battlefields  and  beachheads, 
who  among  them  cared  to  remember  past 
differences? 
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And  for  tlie  populations  that  welcomed 
American  troops  as  allies  or  as  liberators, 
there  were  no  Southerners  and  no  North- 
erners, there  were  only  Americans. 

Let  us  therefore  honor  the  dead  and  let  us 
express  our  hope  In  the  living  and  In  their 
children. 

In  these  days  when  heroes  are  hard  to 
come  by,  and  the  passions  of  past  wars  are 
being  gradually  stilled,  let  us  see  our  real 
heroes  as  they  truly  were,  formidable  In  war, 
admirable  in  victory  as  well  as  in  defeat. 

Today  we  are  extremely  conscious  of  man's 
civil  rights,  of  his  freedom  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Perhapw  more  than  most,  Robert  E.  Lee 
lived  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

Agonized  soul-searching  led  blm  to  make 
a  choice  he  felt  to  be  the  only  one  possible 
for  him  as  a  Virginian. 

But  when  the  war  was  over  Lee  called  for 
unity. 

"Forget  all  these  animosities"  he  wrote  to 
a  mother,  "and  raise  your  sons  to  be 
Americans." 

And  In  his  last  years  spent  as  president 
of  the  Washington  College  In  Lexington, 
Virginia,  he  never  forgot  this  objective. 

Now  that  all  the  United  States  and  more 
particularly  the  original  States  are  bxisily 
preparing  to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial,  is 
It  not  the  time  to  efface  yet  another  memento 
of  past  division  by  a  symbolic,  eloquent  ges- 
ture of  unification? 

Is  this  not  the  time  to  restore  at  last  all 
the  privileges  of  the  United  States  citizenship 
to  Robert  E.  Lee? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Eilberg)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  joint  resolution,  (S.J.  Res.  23) . 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVII  and 
the  prior  announcement  of  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(vlthdraw  his  point  of  order  of  no 
quorum?       

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 


MANDATORY  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT AT  AGE  70  WITH  5 
YEARS'  SERVICE 

ytt.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
>04)  to  amend  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
J3  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
idde  for  mandatory  retirement  of  em- 
ployees upon  attainment  of  70  years  of 
ige  and  completion  of  5  years  of  service, 
ind  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJt.  «(M 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
iepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
ectlon  8335(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
a  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
oUowing  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  an 
I  mployee  appointed,  or  reappointed  after  a 
>reak  in  service  of  more  than  3  calendar  days, 
,fter  December  31,  1975,  this  section  applies 
rhen  he  becomes  70  years  of  age  and  com- 
1  iletes  5  years  of  service." 

(b)     Section  8335(b)    of  title  5,  UiUted 


States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"until  60  days  after  he  Is  so  notified"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "until  the  last  day 
of  the  month  in  which  the  60-day  notice  ex- 
pires". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8706(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  after  para- 
graph (1); 

(2)  by  inserting  the  word  "or"  after  para- 
graph (2) ;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph after  paragraph  (2)  : 

"(3)  after  December  31,  1980,  he  has  com- 
pleted 5  years  of  creditable  civilian  service  as 
determined  by  the  Commission;". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8901  (3)  (A)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Government,  after  12  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice or  for  disability;"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Government — 

"(1)    after  12  years  of  creditable  service; 

"(U)    for  disability;  or 

"(ill)  after  December  31,  1980,  after  5  years 
of  creditable  srevice;". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Taylor)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

GENERAL    LZAVZ 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  504,  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  one  exception,  H.R. 
504  is  identical  to  the  bill,  H.R.  3798, 
which  was  approved  imanimously  by  this 
committee  and  by  the  House  during  the 
last  Congress. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  reduce  from  15  to  5  years  the 
requirement  for  mandatory  retirement 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  law. 

Under  the  existing  law,  an  employee 
who  reaches  age  70  must  retire  if  he  has 
completed  15  years  of  service.  If  he  has 
not  completed  15  years  of  service  at  age 
70,  he  continues  to  serve  until  he  meets 
the  service  requirement.  This  is  consid- 
ered by  many  as  a  disincentive  to  the 
hiring  of  people  55  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  should,  there- 
fore, alleviate  the  present  disincentives 
and  encourage  the  hiring  of  people  55 
or  older. 

This  bill  also  proposes  to  amend  ex- 
isting law  to  reduce  from  12  to  5  years 
the  length  of  service  required  by  a  re- 
tiring employee  to  retain  his  group  life 
insurance  and  health  benefits  during  re- 
tirement. 

Since  the  amendments  proposed  by  this 
bill  will  not  become  operative  until  5 
years  sifter  enactment,  there  will  be  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  during 
the  first  5  years.  Thereafter,  the  addi- 


tional costs  will  be  negligible,  as  shown 
in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  504  is  based  upon 
an  ofiBcial  recommendation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  submitted  to  the  93d 
Congress.  It  was  approved  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement  and  Employee 
Benefits  and  our  Full  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  on  a  imanimous 
voice  vote. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  in  1973,  but  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill,  quite  simply,  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  op- 
erate with  a  work-force  capable  of  oper- 
ating at  peak  efficiency,  and  the  need  for 
employees  to  be  able  to  retire  at  age  70 
with  5  years  of  service  without  the  loss 
of  group  life  and  health  insurance  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  law  Is  de- 
ficient in  that  It  requires  an  employee  to 
be  employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
12  years  to  qualify  for  continued  group 
life  and  health  insurance  benefits.  This 
requirement  virtually  forces  an  employee 
to  remain  on  the  payroll  and,  therefore, 
in  many  cases  work  beyond  age  70. 

It  is  evident  that  this  requirement 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the 
employee  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Contrary  to  some  opinion,  this  measure 
does  not  establish  either  the  precedent  or 
principle  of  mandatory  retirement.  The 
present  law  already  requires  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  70  with  15  years-  of 
service.  This  measm-e  is  merely  making 
it  possible  for  those  employees  who  are 
age  70  with  5  years  of  service  to  retire 
and  be  entitled  to  continue  their  group 
life  and  health  insurance  programs  into 
retirement. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  present  retire- 
ment law,  older  workers  who  have  a  life- 
time of  experience  to  offer  are  dis- 
couraged from  serving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  only  a  gross  under- 
estimation of  the  worth  of  these  em- 
ployees, but  a  loss  of  a  valuable  portion 
of  tlie  labor  force  to  maintain  a  retire- 
ment program  that  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  age. 

As  it  now  stands,  a  person  must  serve 
15  years  before  he  can  retire.  For  those 
who  join  the  Federal  service  later  in 
life,  this  means  working  well  past  age 
70,  or  else  be  penalized  by  loss  of  health 
and  insurance  benefits.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Federal  Government  should  penal- 
ize older  workers.  Rather,  they  should 
be  allowed  a  fair  return  commensurate 
with  the  contribution  they  make  to  their 
coimtry. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  504,  of- 
fers such  a  return.  By  reducing  the 
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mandatory  service  requirement  from 
15  to  5  years,  workers  past  age  55  can 
enlist  in  the  Federal  service  without  suf- 
fering a  loss  of  well- deserved  benefits.  It 
Is  my  firm  conviction  that  employees 
demonstrating  competence  in  their  work 
should  early  gain  vested  rights  in  re- 
tirement and  other  benefits.  For  older 
employees,  coming  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  backgrounds  rich  in  life 
and  career  experience,  5  years  of  credit- 
able service  is  certainly  ample  demon- 
stration. 

For  too  long  the  private  sector  has 
attracted  highly  qualified  individuals 
because  a  reasonable  retirement  pro- 
gram with  the  Federal  Government  was 
nonexistent.  It  is  time  to  reverse  this 
situation.  If  we  enact  this  legislation 
now,  we  can  standardize  the  retirement 
age  for  Federal  employees,  while  utiliz- 
ing our  labor  potential  to  the  optimum. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
a  bill  which  will  go  far  In  making  the 
retirement,  life  insurance,  and  health 
benefits  laws  speak  to  the  needs  of  both 
the  Government  and  its  employees. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  that  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor)  indicates,  this  is 
pretty  important  legislation,  although  I 
think  it  is  routine  legislation  that  should 
be  adopted  by  this  House  without  too 
much  difficulty. 

I  think  it  rectifies  a  serious  injustice. 
We  are  talking  about  the  elderly  here, 
and  we  are  talking  about  those  who  are 
seriously  discriminated  against,  because 
of  their  age.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  a  person  looking  for  employment, 
who  may  be  60  or  65  years  old,  because 
of  the  force  of  law  is  being  discriminated 
against  since  the  person  who  is  going  to 
hire  such  an  individual  knows  that  the 
individual  has  to  stay  on  until  75  or  80 
in  order  for  him  to  qualify  for  manda- 
tory retirement  and  continue  his  bene- 
fits. 

This  is  wrong.  It  Is  not  the  correct 
way  to  treat  the  senior  citizen.  This  law 
does  not  change — ^I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize this — the  mandatory  retirement 
requirements  in  the  law  In  any  way. 
Those  are  in  the  law.  That  is  what  we 
have  now. 

The  question  Is,  Can  it  apply  after  5 
years  rather  than  15  years?  That  is  the 
only  question  that  this  bill  presents  to 
the  Hotise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly,  as  a  matter  of 
simple  justice,  a  person  arriving  at  his 
70th  birthday  ought  to  be  able  to  retire 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  bene- 
fits. Mandatory  retirement  works  a  real 
injustice  unless  we  make  this  very 
simple  change. 

The  bill  does  no  more  than  make  this 
simple  change.  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  pass  this  bill  and 
return  equity  and  justice  to  our  senior 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  oppose  this  legislation,  but  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  my 
views  on  compulsory  retirement,  £is  ex- 
pressed In  the  committee  rport. 

While  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  no- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
this  legislation  will  somehow  dissolve  the 


reluctance  of  Federal  agencies  to  hire 
persons  who  have  reached  their  55  th 
birthday,  I  still  have  philosophic  reser- 
vations about  compulsory  retirement  as 
such. 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  employees 
who  reach  age  70  face  mandatory  retire- 
ment if  they  have  at  least  15  years' 
service.  If  not,  they  may  continue  to  be 
employed  until  they  complete  15  years' 
service,  and  then  they  are  mandatorily 
retired. 

This  legislation  would  require  manda- 
tory retirement  of  persons  at  age  70 
with  5  years'  service,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  they  complete  5  years'  service. 

It  was  stated  in  our  subcommittee 
hearings  that  there  is  presently  a  trend 
In  the  private  sector  toward  earlier  re- 
tirement ages,  both  in  the  mandatory 
and  normal  retirement  area.  But  I  won- 
der if  this  is  a  satisfactory  trend. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Erdman  Palmore,  of 
Duke  University  Medical  Center,  in  the 
winter  1972  Issue  of  Gerontologist, 
pointed  out  that  age,  as  the  sole  criteria 
for  compulsory  retirement.  Is  not  an  ac- 
curate Indicator  of  abilities  because  of 
the  wide  variation  in  the  abilities  of  aged 
persons. 

A  study  in  the  early  1950's  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Retirement  of  Old- 
er Workers  concluded  that:  "Both  sci- 
ence and  experience  indicate  that  the 
aging  process  and  its  effects  show  such  a 
wide  variance  among  individuals  as  to 
destroy  the  logic  of  age  as  the  sole  factor 
in  determining  whether  a  person  should 
retire  or  continue  to  work." 

And,  a  more  recent  study  by  the  Ge- 
rontological Society  stated  that  "age  lim- 
itations for  employment  are  both  social- 
ly and  economically  wasteful,  since 
chronological  age  is  rarely  a  reliable  in- 
dex of  potential  performance." 

I  agree  with  this  line  of  thought.  I 
think  that  a  mandatory  retirement  sys- 
tem based  on  age  tends  to  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  a  true  civil  service  merit 
system.  However,  because  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  modification  of  a  law  which  has 
been  on  the  books  many  years,  I  realize 
the  futility  of  challenging  the  basic  law. 

Therefore,  I  urge  our  committee  to 
exercise  its  oversight  responsibilities  In 
the  area  of  mandatory  retirement  to 
insure  that  this  amendment  to  the  re- 
tirement law  does  not  have  any  adverse 
effect,  and  also  to  insure  that  discrimina- 
tory hiring  practices  are  not  taking  place 
in  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tex£is  (Mr.  White)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
504. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INSURABLE  INTEREST  ANNUITIES 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
7053)   to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5, 


United  States  Code,  to  eliminate,  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  an  individual 
named  as  having  an  insurable  interest, 
the  annuity  reduction  made  in  order  to 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  such  an 
individual. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows': 

HJl.  7053 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 8339 (k)  ( 1 )  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "An  annuity  which  is  reduced 
under  this  paragraph  or  any  similar  prior 
provision  of  law  shall,  effective  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  death  of  the  In- 
dividual named  under  this  paragraph,  be 
recomputed  and  paid  as  If  the  annuity  had 
not  been  so  reduced.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  annuities  which  commence 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  but  no  Increase  in  annuity  shall  be 
paid  for  any  period  prior  to  July  1,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri^Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Taylor)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material 
on  the  bill  H.R.  7053,  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7053 
corrects  an  unintended  inequity  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  93-474. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  Public  Law 
93-474  amended  section  8339(j)  of  title  5 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  eliminate  for 
any  month  during  which  an  annuitant 
is  not  married  the  reduction  in  annuity 
that  a  retiring  employee  or  member  ac- 
cepts upon  retirement  in  order  to  provide 
survivor  benefits  for  his  or  her  spouse.  If 
the  annuitant  subsequently  remarries, 
his  or  her  annuity  will  be  reduced  by  the 
same  percentage  reductions  which  were 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  retirement.  This 
law  left  out  the  single  retiree  with  an  In- 
surable Interest. 

The  primary  function  of  this  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  7053,  is  to  give  the  single  Fed- 
eral civil  service  annuitant  the  same  ben- 
efit that  a  married  annuitant  has  of  hav- 
ing his  or  her  full  annuity  restored  to 
him  or  her  upon  the  death  of  an  Indi- 
vidual for  whom  the  single  retiree  had 
provided  a  survivor  benefit. 

The  number  of  annuitants  who  would 
be  affected  by  enactment  of  H.R.  7053 
Is  comparatively  small.  As  or  June  30, 
1974,  there  were  1,563  individuals  on  the 
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annuity  rolls  who  had  elected  an 
"insurable  Interest"  survivor.  While 
neither  I  nor  the  commission  know  how 
many  of  the  elected  survivors  have  pre- 
deceased the  annuitants,  it  is  estimated 
that  enactment  of  H.R.  7053  would  in- 
crease the  unfimded  liability  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  by  an  esti- 
mated $6.8  million.  This  would  be 
amortized  by  30  equal  annual  payments 
of  $420,000. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  does  not 
appear  equitable  to  eliminate  the 
annuity  reduction  for  married  annui- 
tants who  may  have  been  paying  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  survivor  bene- 
fit, and  deny  similar  relief  to  the  single 
annuitant,  who  has  been  paying — 
and  under  present  law  must  continue  to 
pay — full  cost  of  a  benefit  which,  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  the  elected  insur- 
able interest  survivor,  can  never  be  paid. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7053,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  annuity  re- 
duction, taken  in  order  to  provide  an 
"insurable  interest"  survivor  annuity 
when  the  elected  survivor  predeceases  the 
aimuitant. 

This  legislation  simply  provides  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  to  unmarried 
annuitants,  just  as  we  presently  extend 
to  married  annuitants.  In  enacting 
Public  Law  93-474,  which  restored  a  full 
annuity  to  an  annuitant  whose  spouse 
had  predeceased  him  or  her,  we  omitted 
extending  this  provision  to  unmarried 
annuitants  who  elect  to  provide  a  sur- 
vivorship benefit  to  an  individual  having 
an  insurable  interest. 

The  record  shows  that  individuals  so 
elected  are  most  often  dependent  rela- 
tives such  as  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
or  children  who  become  disabled  after 
age  18.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
testified  that  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  "insurable  interests"  on  the  books 
have  already  predeceased  the  annuitant. 
Since  the  reduction  for  providing  this 
benefit  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
actuarial  cost  of  providing  the  benefit, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  a  married 
annuitant,  I  think  it  Is  appropriate  to 
perfect  the  law  to  extend  this  benefit  to 
immarried  annuitants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  93d  Congress 
determined  that  it  was  good  policy  to 
restore  an  annuity  reduction  to  a  married 
annuitant,  it  appears  that  we  in  the  94th 
Congress  can  do  no  less  than  to  extend 
the  same  benefit  to  unmarried  annui- 
tants. 
I  urge  prompt  approval  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pub- 
lic Law  93-474  was  passed  in  the  last 
Congress,  It  failed  to  include  a  provision 
to  eliminate  an  annuity  reduction  when 
an  insurable  Interest  survivor  pre- 
deceases the  aimuitant.  I  believe  this 
simply  Is  attributable  to  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  and  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  Obviously,  it  is  Ineqxiitable 
to  eliminate  the  annuity  reduction  for 
one  group  of  aimuitants  who  pay  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  survivor's 
benefit,  that  Is,  the  benefit  for  a  surviving 
spouse,  and  deny  similar  relief  to  an- 
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other  group  of  armuitants  who  pay  the 
full  actuarial  cost  of  the  benefit,  that  is, 
the  benefit  of  an  insurable  interest  sur- 
vivor. 

The  committee  approved  this  unani- 
mously, and  I  believe  that  the  House 
should  approve  it  unanimously. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7053  and,  by  so  doing, 
wholeheartedly  show  my  full  backing  for 
the  elimination  of  all  inequities  within 
our  laws  that  discriminate  in  any  way 
against  the  single  individual — especially 
those  who  after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work, 
In  which,  in  most  cases,  they  have  more 
than  honorably  served  their  Government, 
have  achieved  the  fruits  of  a  justly 
earned  retirement. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Retirement 
and  Employee  Benefits  Subcommittee 
and  a  cosponsor  of  this  landmark  legis- 
lation, H.R.  7053,  I  have  not  only  heard 
but  have  read  the  testimony  pro  and  con 
on  this  bill  time  and  again;  and  I  can 
assure  the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  that  equity  calls,  nay  demands,  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  if  we  are  at 
all  serious  in  our  comments  on  elimina- 
tion of  unjust  inequities  in  whatever 
maimer  we  may  find  them.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  here,  for  H.R.  7053  would 
correct  an  inequity  within  our  retirement 
system,  which  discriminates  against  the 
economic  well-being  of  all  single  retirees 
who  decide  to  provide  a  benefit  for  an  in- 
surable Interest,  which  in  most  cases,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  elicited  by  the  sub- 
committee, is  a  mother,  or  a  brother,  or 
an  involved  relative. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  WnrrE)  that  the  House  sus- 
spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
7053. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  the 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed. 

The  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  23). 

The  unfinished  business  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  suspending  the  niles  and  passing 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  23) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res.  23). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  407,  nays  10 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  415] 
YEAS — 407 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Badlllo 

Baialis 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 
Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  PhUUp 

Butler 

Bjrron 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Qarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 

Downing,  Va. 


Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Oinn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Green 
Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUlls 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 


Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 
McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
PaUljMn.  N.Y. 
P«pper 
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Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 


Abzug 
Carr 
Conyers 
Dellums 


Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

SUk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Speilman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  Wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SiUlivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 

NAYS— 10 

Hawkins 
Holtzman 
Jeffords 
MUler.  Calif. 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 


Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

VanUE 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson.  Bob 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Scheuer 
Stark 


Boiling 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Daniel,  Dan 


Diggs 

Hinshaw 

Litton 

Maodonald 

Matsunaga 

Mink 

O'Hara 


Patman,  Tex. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Teague 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Litton. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING      APPROPRIATIONS      FOR 
LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6950)  making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  17, 
1975.) 

Mr.  CASEY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  appropriations 
totaUng  $827,546,570  for  fiscal  year  1976 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  $207,391,365 
for  the  transition  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  The  1976  allowance  as 
agreed  to  is  $59,853,742  above  the  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriation  level  and  $10,- 
718,855  below  the  budget  estimates.  The 
conference  total  is  $129,469,770  over  the 
House  bill  for  1976.  However,  this  amount 
includes  $126,963,875  for  Senate  items 
not  considered  by  the  House.  Tradition- 
ally the  Senate  items  are  left  for  decision 
and  insertion  by  the  other  body.  Simi- 
larly the  Senate  does  not  act  on  our 
housekeeping  items.  Appropriations  for 
two  new  commissions  not  considered  by 
the  House  were  also  agreed  to — $1,500,000 
for  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission  and  $337,000  for  the  Na- 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1976  (H.R.  6950) 
CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 


tional  Commission  on  New  Technological 
Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works. 

The  conference  agreement  Is  $2,244,085 
above  the  Senate  bill.  This  Is  a  net  In- 
crease due  to  the  restoration  of  funds 
deleted  by  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  Federal  Register  pub- 
lications by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. The  Public  Printer  proposed  a 
special  subsidy  for  this  program  inas- 
much as  the  sales  price  does  not  cover 
actual  costs.  The  Senate  did  not  concur 
in  this  proposal.  Pricing  of  these  publica- 
tions is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the  Federal 
Register.  The  conferees  were  of  the 
opinion  that  they  should  be  priced  so  as 
to  recover  costs.  As  revenues  from  sales 
accrue  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury rather  than  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  it  was  necessary  to  restore 
the  funds  eliminated  to  enable  the  order- 
ly continuation  of  service.  Excluding  the 
restoration  of  83,515,700  just  referred  to, 
the  conference  allowance  is  $1,271,615 
below  the  Senate  bill. 

Various  increases  and  decreases  were 
argeed  to  throughout  the  bill.  A  total  of 
$1,168,000  will  be  available  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  during  1976,  and 
$6,050,000  was  agreed  to  for  the  OfiQce  of 
Technology  Assessment  along  with  the 
reappropriation  of  $435,000  from  1975 
appropriations  for  projects  currently 
underway.  The  proposal  to  rent  office 
space  for  OTA  was  deleted.  A  number  of 
additional  positions  were  agreed  to  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  including  25 
above  the  House  allowance  for  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  in  the  area 
of  policy  analysis  and  research. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senate  to  repeal 
the  section  of  the  statutes  providing  for 
deductions  of  salary  for  absence  of  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  was  de- 
leted. The  conference  agreement  includes 
a  provision  freezing  the  salaries  of  House 
and  Senate  pages  to  the  rates  in  effect  on 
Jime  30.  1975.  The  language  inserted  by 
the  Senate  directing  the  Architect  to 
study  and  develop  a  plan  to  reduce  the 
number  of  operators  on  elevators 
throughout  the  Capitol  complex  was  also 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  major  Items 
in  this  conference  report  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  Members.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  will  Insert  a  tabula- 
tion in  the  Record  summarizing  the 
amounts  agreed  to  in  conference. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

New  budget        (obligational) 

(obligational)  authority, 

authority,  iscal  year 

fiscal  1976  and 

year  transition 

Agency  and  item  1975  >  period  > 

W (2)  (3) 

Senate $107,433,569  J119, 106.885 

Transition  period 29,880,510 

House  of  Representatives 185.546.445  206,322,485 

Transition  period 50,690,750 

Jointitems 45,770,214  55,522,255 

Transition  period 13,653,855 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment...          4,696.000  6,500,000 

Transition  period 1, 625,  (WO 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1975 

(7) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period 

0) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

C9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


$206, 407,  485 

50, 690,  750 

53,  581,  415 

13,351,955 

5,600,000 

1, 400, 000 


$118,836,575 

29, 825,  510 

206,  407,  485 

50,  690, 750 

54,  712,  725 

13,  554, 055 

6,935,000 

1,625,000 


$118,836,575 
29,825,510 
206,  407,  485 
50,690,750  . 
54,796,110 
13,574,905  , 
6,  485, 000 
1,  512, 000  . 


+$11,403,006 
"+26,'86i,'640' 


-$270,310  +$118,836,575 
-55, 000  +29, 825, 510 
+85,000 


+9, 025, 896 
"+i,'789,'o6o" 


-726, 145 
-78,950 
-15,000 

-113,000 


+1,214,695 
+222, 950 
+885,000 
+112,000 


+$83,  385 

+20, 850 

-450,000 

-113,000 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(oUlgational) 

authority, 

fiscal 

year 

1975' 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1976  aad 

transition 

period ' 

(J) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1975 

<7) 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


•^     Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period ' 


(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


Architect  of  tlie  Capitol 

Transition  period . 

Botanic  Garden 

Transition  period 

Library  of  Congress 

Transition  period 

Government  Printing  Office 

Transition  period 

General  Accounting  Office 

Transition  period 

Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board.. 

Transition  period 


68, 756, 600 

"i,"6i8."666' 


98, 790, 000 
'i29,"065,666' 


124,989,000 
'"i,'628,666' 


42,887,100 

9, 883, 000 

1, 208. 600 

297,000 

120, 052, 100 

30, 033,  OOO 

145, 476, 000 

36,369,000 

139,540,000 

36, 886, 000 

1,650,000 

413,000 


32, 671, 800 

7,811,250 

1,  208,  600 

297,  000 

115,134,800 

28,  769,  000 

145,  265,  700 

36,  316,  400 

136,  565, 000 

35,955,000 

1,642,000 

410,000 


40, 755, 100 

9, 858, 000 

1,205,000 

297,000 

117, 135,  600 

29, 389, 800 

141,750,000 

35,  437,  000 

135,930,000 

35, 800, 000 

1,635,000 

410,000 


Grand  total,   new   budget 
(obligational)  authority... 
Transition  period 


40, 755, 100 
9, 858, 000 
1,205,000 
297, 000  , 
116,230,600 
29, 106,  800 
145,  265,  700 
36,  316,  400  . 
135,930,000 
35,800,000  . 
1, 635, 000 
410, 000  . 


-28, 001, 500 

'"'+"187,066" 

"+i7,"446."666" 

■+i6,'266,"706" 

"-fror9"4i;"o66' 

+7,"66d' 


-2, 132, 000 

-25,000 

-3,600 


+8, 083, 300 

+2, 046, 750 

-3.600 


-3,821,500 

-926, 200 

-210, 300 

-52,600 

-3, 610, 000 

-1, 086, 000 

-15,000 

-3,000 


+1,095,800 
+337, 800 


-635,000  .. 

-155,000  .. 

-7,000  .. 


-905,000 

-283, 000 

+3, 515, 700 

+879,400 


767,692,828 


838,  255,  425 
209,731,115 


698, 076, 800 
175,001,355 


Consisting  of— 

1.  Appropriations.. 

Transition 
period 

2.  Reappropriations  2, 041, 706' 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authorizations (145.000). 

Memorandum — 

1.  Appropriations  and  reap- 
propriations including 
appropriations  for  liq- 
uidation    of     contract 

authorizations 767, 837, 828 

Transition  period 


825,  302, 485 
206,  887, 115 


?^?'tf?'5Z2       +59.853,742       -10.718,855     +129,469,770 
207,391,365 -2,339.750       +32!  3901 010 


+2, 244. 085 
+504,250 


765.651.128        836,893.925         696.930,300        823,495,985         825.740,070       +60,088,942       -11,153,855     +128.809,770 


209.731,115 
1, 371, 509 


175, 001, 355 
1, 146, 500 


206,887,115 
1,806.500 


207, 391, 365 
1,806,500 


-235, 200 
(-145,000). 


-2,339,750 
+435,000 


+32,390,010 
+660,000 


+2.244.085 
+504.250 


838, 265, 425 
209,731,115 


698,  076, 800 
175,  001, 355 


825,  302, 485 
206,887,115 


fn7'?2f'5Z2       +59.708,742       -10.718.855     +129.469,770 
207,391,365 -2,339.750       +32,390;010 


+2, 244, 085 
+504, 250 


'  Includes  amounts  In  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1975  (Public  Law  94-32) 
S.  D<S^."nS.  gnsTnd" gV??''"*  »2''*"'°«' '"  "■  ^ocs.  No*.  94-102,  94-163.  and  94  170;  and 


Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minority  very  much  concurs  with  the 
position  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey).  I  certainly  congratulate  him  for 
the  conference  very  substantially  upheld 
the  House  position.  It  is  under  the  budget 
figure,  and  I  think  the  conference  report 
should  be  voted  upon  favorably 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  374,  nays  45, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  14,  as 
follows: 


Aspin 

AuColn 

BadUlo 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard,  B.I. 


(Roll  No.  416 

YEAS — 374 

Abdnor 

Anderson,  ni. 

Abzug 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Adams 

Andrews, 

Addabbo 

N.  Dak. 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Anderson, 

Armstrong 

Calif. 

Ashley 

BedeU 

Bell 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Honker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Bnrka,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhiUip 

Butler 

Bjrron 

Carney 

CtttT 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chifiholm 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coniell 


Cotter 

Coughlin 

D'Amoiirs 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn, 
du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evanfi,  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florio 

PlowerB 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mlcb. 


Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsjrthe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 


Hungate 
Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 
Jannan 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugb 

McKay 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mftnn 

Mathis 

MazzoU 

Meeds 


,  Md. 


Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Milford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 
.  Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 
MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
MottI 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
O'NeUl 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattiaon,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 


Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Begula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 
Roberts 

Robinson 
Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Bostenkowskl 

Boush 

Roybal 

RimneLs 

Buppe 

Busso 

Byan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 
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Slack 

Symington 

Whalen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Talcott 

White 

Snyder 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Whitehurst 

Solarz 

Thompson 

Whitten 

Spellman 

Thornton 

Wiggins 

Staggers 

Traxler 

Wilson,  Bob 

Stanton, 

Treen 

WUson,  C.  H. 

J.  WUliam 

Tsongas 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Stanton, 

UdaU 

Wirth 

James  V. 

Ullman 

Wolff 

Stark 

Van  Deerlln 

Wright 

Steed 

Vander  Jagt 

Wydler 

Steelman 

Vander  Veen 

Wylle 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

VanUt 

Yates 

Stephens 

Vlgorlto 

Yatron 

Stokes 

Waggonner 

Young,  Alaska 

Stratton 

Walsh 

Young,  Ga. 

Stuckey 

Wampler 

Young,  Tex. 

Studds 

Waxman 

Zablocki 

SvUllvan 

Weaver 
NAYS— 46 

Zeferettl 

Archer 

Grassley 

MUler,  Ohio 

Ashbrook 

Harkin 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Bafalls 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rousselot 

Bauman 

Holt 

Sarasin 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Jeffords 

Satterfleld 

Bennett 

Jones,  Okla. 

Schroeder 

Brodhead 

Kasten 

Schulze 

BroyhUl 

KeUy 

Shuster 

Burke,  Fla. 

Kemp 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clancy 

Lagomarslno 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Latta 

Symms 

Crane 

McColllster 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Fenwlck 

McDonald 

Thone 

Oilman 

McKinney 

Winn 

Oradison 

Martin 

Young.  Fla. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Pettis 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Ambro 

Bsch 

Matsunaga 

Boland 

Hinshaw 

Michel 

Brown,  Calif. 

Karth 

Mink 

Clausen, 

Litton 

Steiger.  Wis. 

DonH. 

Macdonald 

Teague 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 
Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS   IN   DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  amendments  Nos.  1  through  35  relate 
solely  to  housekeeping  operations  of  the 
other  body  in  which,  by  practice,  the 
House  concurs  without  intervention,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  1  through  35  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  TITLE  1 
SENATE 

(2)  Compensation  and  Mileage  of  the 
Vice  President  and  Senators  and  Ex- 
pense Allowances  op  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent  AND  Leaders   of   the   Senate 

(3)  compensation  and  mileage  op  the  vice 

president    AND    SENATORS 

For  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  Vice 
President  and  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
$4,809,240. 


For  "Compensation  and  Mileage  of  the  Vice 
President  and  Senators  of  the  United  States" 
for  the  period  July  1,  1976.  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  $1,205,000. 

(4)    expense  ALLOWANCES   OP  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT     AND      MAjoRrrr      and      minority 

LEADERS 

For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  In  all,  $16,000. 

For  "Expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $2,500;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$750;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$750";  In  all,  for  the  period  July  1,  1976. 
through  September  30,  1976,  $4,000. 

(5)  Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  without 
regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  follows: 

(6)     OFFICE    op   the   vice   PRESIDENT 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $584,065. 

For  "Office  of  the  Vice  President"  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976,  $146,000. 


(7) 


OFFICES    OP   THE   MAJORITY    AND 
MINORITY    LEADERS 


For  Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  $239,000:  Provided,  That,  effective 
July  1,  1975,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers may  each  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  executive  secretary  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $24,160  per  annum  in  Ueu  of  $20,838  per 
annum  and  a  clerical  assistant  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,838  per  annum  In  lieu  of  $17,818 
per  annum. 

For  "Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $60,000. 

(8)    OFFICES    OF   THE    MAJORITY    AND 
MINORFTY    WHIPS 

For  Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips,  $185,440:  Provided,  That,  effective 
July  1, 1975,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips 
may  each  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  a  legislative  assistant  at  not  to  exceed 
$34,881  per  annum. 

For  "Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $46,360. 

(9)     OFFICE    OP    THE    CHAPLAIN 

For  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  $30,200. 

For  "Office  of  the  Chaplain"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
$7,600. 

(10)    OFFICE    OF   THE   SECRETARY 

For  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $3,064,575,  In- 
cluding $216,530  required  for  the  purpose 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That, 
effective  July  1,  1975,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  clerk, 
legislative  Information,  at  not  to  exceed 
$18,120  per  annum  and  five  clerks,  station- 
ery room,  at  not  to  exceed  $12,382  per 
annum  each  In  Ueu  of  four  clerks,  sta- 
tionery room,  at  not  to  exceed  $12,382  per 
annum  each;  and  the  Secretary  may  fix  the 
per  annum  compensation  of  the  editor,  di- 
gest, at  not  to  exceed  $33,522  per  annum  In 
lieu  of  $28,992  per  annum:  a  clerk,  digest, 
at  not  to  exceed  $14,194  per  annum  in  Ueu 
of  $11,778  per  annum;  a  bill  clerk  at  not  to 
exceed  $18,120  per  annum  in  Ueu  of  $15,402 
per  annum;  an  assistant  bill  clerk  at  not  to 
exceed  $12,080  per  annum  In  Ueu  of  $10,872 
per  annum;  an  assistant  journal  clerk  at  not 
to  exceed  $18,120  per  annum  In  Ueu  of  $15,- 
402  per  annum;  a  special  assistant  at  not  to 
exceed  $15,402  per  annum  In  Ueu  of  $14,104 
per  annum;  a  deputy  special  assistant  at 
not  to  exceed  $14,194  per  annum  in  Ueu  of 
$12,080  per  annxun;  seven  clerks  at  not  to 


exceed  $11,778  per  anniun  each  In  Ueu  ot 
$10,268  per  annum  each;  a  delivery  clerk 
(office  of  the  printing  clerk)  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,872  per  annum  In  lieu  of  $10,268 
per  annum;  an  assistant  messenger  at  not 
to  exceed  $10,268  per  annum  in  lieu  of 
$9,966  per  annum;  an  assistant  messenger  at 
not  to  exceed  $9,966  per  annum  In  lieu  of 
$8,758  per  annum;  an  assistant  messenger 
at  not  to  exceed  $9,966  per  annum  In  Ueu  of 
$7,852  per  annum;  and  a  chief  reporter  of 
debates  at  not  to  exceed  $36,089  per  annum 
In  Ueu  of  $36,000  per  annum:  Provided  fur- 
ther.  That  the  position  of  chief  elections 
Investigator  at  not  to  exceed  $28,690  per 
annum  Is  hereby  abolished. 

For  "Office  of  the  Secretary"  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1976,  $775,000.  including  $55,000  required  for 
the  purpose  specified  and  authorized  by 
section  74b  of  title  2,  United  States  Code. 

(11)  COMMITTEX  EMPLOYEES 

For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  (Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  $8,934,592. 

For  "(Committee  Employees"  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1976,  through  September  30. 
1976.  $2,235,000. 

(12)    CONFERENCE    COMMITTEES 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority  and  the  Conference  of  the 
Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Chairman  of  each  such  com- 
mittee, $18,425  for  each  such  committee;  in 
all,  $370,850. 

For  "Clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority  and  the  Conference  of  the 
Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Chairman  of  each  such  com- 
mittee", $46,250  for  each  such  committee; 
In  aU,  for  the  period  July  1.  1976.  through 
September  30,  1976,  $92,500. 

(13)     ADMINISTRATIVE      AND      CLERICAL      ASSIST- 
ANTS   TO    SENATORS 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators,  $45,642,178. 

For  "Administrative  and  Clerical  Assist- 
ants to  Senators"  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  $11,460.- 
000. 

(14)    LEGISLATIVE   ASSISTANCE  TO   SENATORS 

For  legislative  assistance  to  Senators,  $3,- 
500,000. 

For  "Legislative  Assistance  to  Senators" 
for  the  period  July  1.  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  $900,000. 

(15)     OFFICE   OF   SERGEANT    AT   ARMS   AND   DOOR- 
KEEPER 

For  the  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper,  $13,095,160:  Provided,  That, 
effective  July  1,  1975,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
following  positions  (a)  in  the  computer 
center:  a  director,  computer  center,  at  not 
to  exceed  $32,616  per  annum  and  three  com- 
puter specialists  at  not  to  exceed  $19,328 
per  annum  each  in  Ueu  of  four  computer 
specialists  at  not  to  exceed  $19,328  per  an- 
num each;  (b)  in  the  Senate  post  office: 
sixty-seven  mail  carriers  at  not  to  exceed 
$10,570  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  sixty- 
three  mall  carriers  at  not  to  exceed  $10,570 
per  annum  each;  (c)  in  the  service  depart- 
ment: twelve  messengers  at  not  to  exceed 
$8,758  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  ten  mes- 
sengers at  not  to  exceed  $8,758  per  annum 
each;  (d)  seven  detectives,  police  force,  at 
not  to  exceed  $13,288  per  annum  each  in  lieu 
of  four  detectives,  police  force,  at  not  to 
exceed  $13,283  per  annum  each;  sixteen 
technicians,  police  force,  at  not  to  exceed 
$12,382  per  annum  each  in  Ueu  of  twelve 
technicians,  police  force,  at  not  to  exceed 
$12,382  per  annum  each;  and  409  privates, 
police  force,  at  not  to  exceed  $11,476  per  an- 
num each  in  Ueu  of  389  privates,  police 
force,  at  not  to  exceed  $11,476  per  annum 
each;  (e)  a  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $16,308  per 
annum  in  Ueu  of  a  clerk  at  not  to  exceed 
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tl3.892  per  annum;  and  (f)  If  in  the  Jani- 
tor's department:  five  laborers  at  not  to 
exceed  $4,530  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  six 
laborers  at  not  to  exceed  $4,530  per  annum 
each:  Provided  further.  That,  the  two  posi- 
tions of  special  employee  at  not  to  exceed 
$1,510  per  annum  each  are  hereby  abolished. 
For  ■Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper" for  the  period  July  1.  1976,  through 
September  30,   1976.  $3,275,000. 

(16)      OFFICES     op    THE     SECRErARIES     FOE     THE 

MAJOBrrr   and   minority 
For  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 
$296,245:    Provided,   That,    effective   July    X, 

1975,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority 
may  each  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  assistant  during  emergencies  at  rates 
of  compensation  not  exceeding,  in  the  ag- 
gregate at  any  time,  $20,234  per  annum,  for 
not  more  than  six  months  In  each  fiscal  year. 

For  "Offices  of  the  Secretaries  for  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority"  for  the  period  July  1, 

1976,  through   September  30.    1976,   $74,100. 

<I7)     AGENCY    CONIUIBUTIONS    AND    LONGEVITY 
COMPENSATION 

For  agency  contrlbutlona  for  employee 
benefits  and  longevity  compensation,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  $4,750,000. 

For  "Agency  Contributions  and  Longevity 
Compensation"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through   September  30,    1976,   $1,200,000. 
(18)  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  op 
THE    Senate 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate.  $584  - 
110. 

For  "Office  of  the  Legislative  Covmsel  of 
the   Senate"   for   the   period   July    1,    1976 
through  September  30,  1976,  $147,000.' 
(19)  Contingent  Expenses  op  the  Senate 

(aO)      SENATE     policy    COMMITTEES 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $369,055  for  each  such  commit- 
tee; in  all,  $738,110. 

For  "Senate  Policy  Committee",  $92,500  for 
each  such  committee;  in  all,  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976  through  September  30,  1976, 
$185,000. 

(21)  AirroMOBiLEs  and  maintenance 
For  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  vehicles,  one  for  the 
Vice  President,  one  for  the  President  pro- 
tempore,  one  for  the  Majority  Leader,  one  for 
the  Minority  Leader,  one  for  the  Majority 
Whip,  one  for  the  Minority  Whip,  for  carry- 
ing the  malls,  and  for  official  use  of  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at  Arms 
$40,000. 

For  "AutomobUes  and  Maintenance",  for 
purchase,  lease,  exchange,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  vehicles,  one  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, one  for  the  President  pro  tempore,  one 
for  the  Majority  Leader,  one  for  the  Mi- 
nority Leader,  one  for  the  Majority  Whip,  one 
for  the  Minority  Whip,  for  carylng  the  mails, 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976  through  September  30,  1976 
$10,000. 

(22)  inquiries  and  investigations 
For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended,  in- 
cluding $570,180  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlations,  to  be  available  also  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution 
Numbered  193,  agreed  to  October  14  1943 
and  Senate  Resolution  Numbered  140  agreed 
to  May  14,  1975.  $17,654,500. 

For  "Inquiries  and  Investigations",  includ- 
ing $143,000  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, to  be  available  also  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution  Num- 


bered 193,  agreed  to  October  14.  1943.  and 
Senate  Resolution  Numbered  140.  agreed  to 
May  14,  1975,  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $4,415,000. 

(23)      folding     documents 

For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $3.88  per  hour  per  person, 
$86,575. 

For  "Folding  Documents",  for  the  employ- 
ment of  personnel  for  folding  speeches  and 
pamphlets  at  a  grcsss  rate  of  not  exceeding 
$3.88  per  hour  per  person,  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
$40,000. 

(24)      MISCELLANEOUS     ITEMS 

For  miscellaneous  Items.  $14,184,000. 

For  "Miscellaneous  Items"  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30  1976, 
$3,550,000. 

(2S)      POSTAGE     STAMPS 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$320;  Chaplain.  $100;  and  for  air  mall  and 
special  delivery  stamps  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary.  $610;  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  $240;  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  authorized  by  law.  $1,215;  in  all, 
$2,485. 

For  "Postage  Stamps ',  for  the  offices  of 
the  Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity, $80;  Chaplain  $25;  and  for  air  mail  and 
special  delivery  stamps  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  $155;  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  $60;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
as  authorized  by  law,  $305;  In  all,  for  the 
period  July  1.  1976.  through  September  30. 
1976,  $625. 

(26)     STATIONERY      (REVOLVING    FUND) 

For  Stationery  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  $4,500,  and  for  committees  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Senate,  $24,750;   in  all  $29,250. 

For  "Stationery  (Revolving  Fund)",  for 
th»  President  of  the  Senate,  $1,125,  and  for 
committees  and  officers  of  the  Senate,  $6,200; 
in  all,  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $7,325. 

(27)    ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

(28)Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  duties,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
authorized  to  incur  official  travel  expenses 
but  such  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  $5,000 
during  any  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  to  advance,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  any  designated  employee  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, not  exceeding  $1,000,  to  defray  official 
travel  expenses  in  assisting  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  his  duties.  Any  such  employee 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  a  detailed  voucher  for  such  ex- 
penses Incurred  and  make  settlement  with 
re^)ect  to  any  amount  so  advanced.  Pay- 
ments to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  from  funds  Included 
in  the  appropriation  "Miscellaneous  Items" 
under  the  heading  "Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Senate"  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(29)  Sec.  102.  Effective  July  1,  1975,  the  first 
sentence  of  section  105(d)(1)(A)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968, 
as  amended  and  modified,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  aggregate  of  gross  com- 
pensation paid  employees  in  the  office  of  a 
Senator  shall  not  exceed  during  each  calen- 
dar year  the  following: 

"$392,298  if  the  population  of  his  State  Is 
less  than  2,000.000; 

"$404,076   if  such   population   Is  2,000,000 
but  less  than  3,000.000; 

"$432,464  If  such   population   Is   3,000,000 
but  less  than  4,000,000; 

"$469,006   If  such   population   is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  5,000,000; 

"$498,904   if  such   population   Is   5,000,000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

"$530,312  if  such   population  Is  7.000.000 
but  leas  than  9,000,000; 


"$564,438  if  such  population  Is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10,000,000; 

"$590,712  if  such  population  is  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11,000,000; 

"$625,140  if  such  population  is  11,000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"$651,414  if  such  population  Is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

"$684,936  If  such  population  is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15,000,000; 

"$718,458  if  such  popiilation  Is  16,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"$751,980  If  such  popxilatlon  is  17,000,000 
but  less  than  19,000,000; 

"$777,050  If  such  population  is  19,000,000 
but  less  than  21,000,000; 

"$802,120  If  such  population  is  21,000,000 
or  more." 

(30)  Sec.  103.  Section  506  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2  U.8.O. 
58).  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "actual  transportation 
expenses  Incurred  by  employees"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"travel  expenses  Incurred  by  employees";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, an  employee  In  a  Senator's  office 
including  employees  authorized  by  Senate 
Resolution  60,  94th  Congress,  agreed  to  June 
12,  1975,  and  section  108  of  this  title  shall  be 
reimbursed  under  this  section  for  per  diem 
and  actual  transportation  expenses  Incurred, 
or  actual  travel  expenses  Incurred,  only  for 
round  trips  made  by  the  employee  on  official 
business  by  the  nearest  usual  route  between 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
home  State  of  the  Senator  involved,  and  in 
traveling  within  the  State  (other  than  trans- 
portation expenses  Incurred  by  an  employee 
assigned  to  a  Senator's  office  within  that 
State  (1)  while  traveling  in  the  general  vi- 
cinity of  such  office,  f  2)  pursuant  to  a  change 
of  assignment  within  such  State,  or  (3)  in 
commuting  between  home  and  office).  How- 
ever, an  employee  shall  not  be  reimbursed 
for  any  per  diem  expenses  or  actual  travel  ex- 
penses (other  than  actual  transportation  ex- 
penses) for  any  travel  occurring  during  the 
sixty  days  immediately  before  the  date  of 
any  primary  or  general  election  (whether 
regular,  special,  or  runoff)  In  which  the  Sena- 
tor. In  whose  office  the  employee  Is  employed. 
Is  a  candidate  for  public  office,  unless  hla 
candidacy  in  such  election  Is  uncontested. 
Reimbursement  of  per  diem  and  actual  travel 
expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  the  seventh  para- 
graph under  the  heading  'Administrative 
Provisions'  in  the  Senate  appropriation  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1967 
(2  U.S.C.  68b).  No  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  newly 
appointed  employee  to  travel  to  his  place  of 
emoloyment.  This  section  shall  be  effective 
July  1,  1975.". 

(31)  Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Is  authorized,  during  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  the  transition  period,  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  to  employ 
one  additional  professional  staff  member  at  a 
per  annum  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for 
one  of  the  four  professional  staff  members  re- 
ferred to  In  section  106(e)(3)(A)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1968, 
as  amended  and  modified. 
(32^  Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  of  $40,000.  The  Secretary 
for  the  Majority  (other  than  the  Incumbent 
holding  office  on  July  1,  1975)  and  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Minority  shall  each  be  paid 
at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  of  $39,500. 
The  Secretary  for  the  Majority  (as  long  as 
that  position  Is  occupied  by  such  Incumbent) 
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may  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate 
of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $39,600.  The 
four  Senior  Counsels  In  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  shall  each 
be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation 
of  $39,000.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Parliamentarian,  and  the  Finan- 
cial Clerk  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$39,000.  The  Administrative  Assistant  In  the 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the 
Minority  Leader  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to 
exceed  $38,000.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
the  Majority  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
the  Minority  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$37,500.  The  Administrative  Assistant  in  the 
Office  of  the  Majority  Whip  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Minor- 
ity Whip  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$37,000.  The  Legislative  Assistant  in  the  Office 
of  the  Majority  Leader,  and  the  Legislative 
Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Minority 
Leader,  the  Assistant  to  the  Majority  and 
the  Assistant  to  the  Minority  In  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  each  be 
paid  a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion not  to  exceed  $36,500.  The  two  corn- 
mlttee  employees  referred  to  in  clause  (A) , 
and  the  three  committee  employees  referred 
to  In  clause  (B),  of  section  105(e)  (3)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1968, 
as  amended  and  modified,  whose  salaries  are 
appropriated  under  the  heading  "Salaries, 
Officers  and  Employees"  for  "Committee  Em- 
ployees" for  the  Senate  during  any  fiscal 
year,  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$38,000.  except  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  to  pay  two  employees. 
In  addition  to  the  two  employees  referred 
to  in  clause  (A)  of  such  section,  at  such 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  transition  period  ending  September  30, 
1976.  The  two  committee  employees,  other 
than  Joint  committee  employees,  referred 
to  In  clause  (A)  of  section  105(e)  (3)  of  such 
Act  whose  salaries  are  not  appropriated 
tmder  such  heading  may  each  be  paid  at 
a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation 
not  to  exceed  $37,500.  except  that  the  two 
employees  of  the  majority  policy  committee 
and  the  two  employees  of  the  minority  policy 
committee  referred  to  in  clause  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 105(e)  (3)  of  such  Act  may  each  be  paid 
at  a  maximum  anniial  rate  of  compensation 
not  to  exceed  $38,000.  The  one  emplovee  In 
a  Senator's  office  referred  to  in  section  105(d) 
(2)  ni)  of  such  Act  may  be  nald  at  a  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to 
exceed  $38,000.  Anv  officer  or  emnloyee  whose 
pav  is  subject  to  the  maximum  limitation 
referrpd  to  in  section  105(f)  of  such  Act  may 
be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  $38,000.  This  section 
does  not  supersede  (1)  any  provision  of  an 
order  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  authorizing  a  higher  rate  of  compen- 
sation, and  (2)  any  authority  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  to  adiust  rates  of  comT)ensatlon 
or  limitations  referred  to  In  this  paragraph 
under  section  4  of  the  Federal  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act  of  1970.  This  section  Is  effective 
Julv  1.  1975. 

(33) Sec.  106.  fa)  Section  3  under  the  head- 
ing "Administrative  Provisions"  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Senate  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1975.  Is  amended 
bv  inserting;  "fir'  ImmedlatPly  before  the 
text  of  subsection  (c)  and  by  adding  Im- 
mediately below  subsection  (c)  the  fiol- 
lowl'i<»: 

"f2)  The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be 
paid  for  the  acaul'ltlon  of  furniture,  equip- 
ment, and  other  office  furnishings  heretofore 


provided  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  one  or  more  offices  secured  for 
the  Senator  is  $20,500  if  the  aggregate  square 
feet  of  office  space  is  not  In  excess  of  4,800 
square  feet.  Such  amount  is  Increased  by 
$500  for  each  authorized  additional  incre- 
mental Increase  in  office  space  of  200  square 
feet." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  is  effective  on  and  after 
July  1.  1975. 

(34)  Sec.  107.  Section  3  under  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provisions"  In  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Senate  In  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act,  1975,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)"  Immediately  before  the  text  of 
subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  immediately 
below  subsection  (a)  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Senator  may  lease,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  office  space  so 
secured  for  a  term  not  in  excess  of  one  year. 
A  copy  of  each  such  lease  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  require  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  enter  into  or  execute 
any  lease  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  Senator.". 
(35) Sec.  108.  (a)  Pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Senate  Resolution  60,  94th  Congress,  agreed 
to  June  12,  1975,  and  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  each  Senator  serving 
on  a  committee  is  authorized  to  hire  staff 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  In  connec- 
tion with  his  membership  on  one  or  more 
committees  on  which  he  serves  as  follows: 

(1)  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  in  paragraph  2 
of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  shall  receive,  for  each  such  commit- 
tee as  he  designates,  up  to  a  maximum  of  two 
such  committees,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  referred  to  in  section  105(e)(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1968,  as  amended  and  modified. 

(2)  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  in  paragraph  3 
of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or,  in  the  case  of  a  Senator  serving 
on  more  than  two  committees  named  In 
paragraph  2  of  that  Rule  but  on  none  of  the 
committees  named  in  paragraph  3  of  that 
Rule;  select  and  special  committees  of  the 
Senate;  and  Joint  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  receive  for  one  of  such  committees 
which  he  designates,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  referred  to  in  section  105(e)(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1968,  as  amended  and  modified. 

(b)(1)  Each  of  the  amounts  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  be  reduced,  in  the 
case  of  a  Senator  who  Is — 

(A)  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  of  the  two  committees  desig- 
nated by  the  Senator  under  subjection  (a) 
(1): 

(B)  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  subcommittee  of  either  of 
sxtch  committees  that  receives  funding  to 
employ  staff  assistance  separately  from  the 
funding  authority  for  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee; or 

(C)  authorized  by  the  committee,  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate, 
to  recommend  or  approve  the  appointment 
to  the  staff  of  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  one  or  more  Individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  such  Senator  in  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  such  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, 

by  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  an- 
nual gross  rates  of  compensation  of  all  staff 
employees  of  that  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee (1)  whose  appointment  is  made,  ap- 
proved, or  recommended  and  (11)  whose  con- 
tinued employment  is  not  disapproved  by 
such  Senator  if  such  employees  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  Senator  in 
his  duties  as  chairman,  ranking  minority 
member,  or  member  of  such  committee  oi 
subcommittee  thereof  as  the  case  may  be,  or 


to  the  amount  referred  to  In  section  106(e) 
(1)  of  such  Act,  whichever  is  less. 

(2)  The  amount  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  be  reduced  in  the  case  of  any 
Senator  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
annual  gross  rates  of  compensation  of  all 
staff  employees  (1)  whose  appointment  to  the 
staff  of  any  committee  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)(2),  or  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
made,  approved,  or  reconunended  and  (11) 
whose  continued  employment  is  not  disap- 
proved by  such  Senator  If  such  employees 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  Senator  in  his  duties  as  chairman,  rank- 
ing minority  member,  or  member  of  such 
committee  or  subcommittee  thereof  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  referred  to  in  section  105(e)(1)  of 
suoh  Act,  whichever  Is  less. 

(c)  An  employee  appointed  \mder  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  designated  as  such  and  certified 
by  the  Senator  who  appoints  him  to  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  appropriate  committee  or  committees  as 
designated  by  such  Senator  and  shall  be  ac- 
corded all  privileges  of  a  professional  staff 
member  (whether  permanent  or  investiga- 
tory) of  such  committee  or  committees  In- 
cluding access  to  all  committee  sessions  and 
files,  except  that  any  such  committee  may 
restrict  access  to  its  sessions  to  one  staff 
member  per  Senator  at  a  time  and  require, 
If  classified  material  Is  being  handled  or 
discussed,  that  any  staff  member  possess  the 
appropriate  security  clearance  before  being 
allowed  access  to  such  material  or  to  dis- 
cussion of  it. 

(d)  An  employee  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  receive  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  that  provided  for  an  employee  under 
section  105(e)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act,  1968,  as  amended  and 
modified. 

(e)  The  aggregate  of  payments  of  gross 
compensation  made  to  employees  under  this 
section  during  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  amount  to  which  the 
Senator  is  entitled  under  this  section  (after 
application  of  the  reductions  required  under 
subsection  (b))  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  months  (counting  a  fraction  of  a  month 
as  a  month)  elapsing  from  the  first  month 
In  that  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Senator  holds 
the  office  of  Senator  through  the  end  of  the 
current  month  for  which  the  payment  of 
gross  compensation  Is  to  be  made.  In  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  a  Senator  does  not  hold 
the  office  of  Senator  at  least  part  of  each 
month  of  that  year,  the  aggregate  amount 
available  for  gross  compensation  of  employ- 
ees under  this  section  shall  be  the  total 
amount  to  which  the  Senator  is  entitled 
under  this  section  (after  application  of  the 
reductions  required  under  subsection  (b) ) 
divided  by  12.  and  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  the  Senator  holds  such  office 
during  that  fiscal  year,  counting  any  frac- 
tion of  a  month  as  a  full  month. 

(f)  This  section  Is  effective  on  and  after 
July  1.  1976. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.   CASEY 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofifer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  through  35  inclu- 
sive and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  43.  line  23 
Insert:  ":  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$436,000  of  the  funds  remaining  unobligated 
as  of  June  30,  1975,  shall  be  merged  with  and 
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also  be  available  for  the  general  purposes  of 
this  appropriation. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  Hoiise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page  48,  line  8, 
Insert:  "and  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,". 

MOTION   OFFERED   BT   MR.   CASET 

Blr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  59:  Page  49,  line  1, 
Insert: 

"SENATE    OFFICE    BTTILOINCS 

"For    maintenance,    miscellaneous    Items 
and  supplies.  Including  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  mate- 
rial  Incident   thereto,   and   repairs   thereof; 
for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  personal  and  other  services;  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing; Including  the  subway  and  subway  trans- 
portation   systems    connecting    the    Senate 
Office  Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uniforms 
or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  VS.C.  5901-5902),  prevention  and  eradica- 
tion of  Insect  and  other  pests  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended;  to  be  expended  under  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol   In   all   $8,000,000,  of  which   not  to 
exceed  $783,600  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures without  regard  to  Section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  shall  re- 
main avaUable  untu  expended  for  consulting 
services,  design,  testing,  evaluation,  and  pro- 
curement of  ofBce  furniture,  furnishings,  and 
equipment  under  a  pilot  program  devised  to 
provide   guldeUnes   and   criteria   for  future 
procurements  for  such  Items  for  the  Senate 
Office   Buildings    Complex:    Provided,    That 
the  second  proviso  under  the  head  'Senate 
Office  BuUdlngs-  contained  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1972  (85  Stat.  138) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof, 
before  the  colon,  the  words  'and.  In  fixing 
the   compensation   of   such    personnel,    the 
compensation  of  four  positions  hereafter  to 
be  designated  as  Director  of  Pood  Service 
Assistant  Director  of  Pood  Service.  Manager 
(special     functions),     and     Administrative 
Officer  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  without  regard  to  Chapter  61   and 
Subchapter  m  and  IV  of  Chapter  53  of  title 
S,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  thereafter 
t»e    adjusted    In    accordance    with    5    USC 
5307". 

"Not  to  exceed  $226,000  of  the  unobligated 
salance  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head 
or  the  fiscal  year  1975  is  hereby  continued 
ivaUable  until  June  30,   1976. 

"Por  "Senate  office  buUdlngs'  for  the  pe- 
•lod  July  1,  1976.  through  September  30, 
976,    $2,060,000." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT   MR.  CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
ion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  60,  line 
14,  Insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  EXTENSION  TO  THE  NEW 
SENATE  OFFICE  BTTHDING 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Construction  of  an  Extension"  to  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building"  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  construction,  either  on.  above, 
or  below  street  level,  of  any  additional  pe- 
destrian entrances  to  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  on  the  side  of  such  building 
that  faces  First  Street  Northeast,  or  for  con- 
struction of  additional  underground  pedes- 
trian walkways  extending  from  the  Dlrksen 
Building  through  the  Russell  Building,  or 
for  construction  of  any  restaurants  or  shops 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Dlrksen  Building." 

I  MOTION  OFFERED  BT   MR.  CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  61:  Page  61,  line  1. 

Insert: 

"SENATE   GARAGE 

"For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  $127,300. 

"For  'Senate  garage'  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  $34,000." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT   MR.  CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concvir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  65:  Page  53.  line  4 
Insert: 

"Administrative  Provision 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  Whenever— 

"(1)  the  law  of  any  State  provides  for  the 
collection  of  an  Income  tax  by  imposing  upon 
employers  generally  the  duty  of  withholding 
sums  from  the  compensation  of  employees 
and  remitting  such  sums  to  the  authorities 
of  such  State;  and 

"(2)  such  duty  to  withhold  Is  Imposed 
generally  with  respect  to  the  compensation 
of  employees  who  are  residents  of  such 
State; 

then  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  author- 
ized, In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  appropriate  official  of  that  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withholding  and  remittance  of 
sums  for  individuals — 

"(A)  employed  by  the  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden,  or  the  Senate  Restaurant;  and 

"(B)  who  request  the  Architect  to  make 
such  withholdings  for  remittance  to  that 
State. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  re- 
quire the  Architect  to  remit  such  sums  more 
often  than  once  each  calendar  quarter. 
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"(c)(1)  An  Individual  employed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the 
United  States  Botanic  Garden,  or  the  Senate 
Restaiu-ant  may  request  the  Architect  to 
withhold  sums  from  his  pay  for  remittance 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  State 
that  he  designates.  Amounts  of  withholdings 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  those  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  that  State  which  apply 
generally  to  withholding  by  employers. 

"(2)  An  Individual  may  have  in  effect  at 
any  time  only  one  request  for  withholdings, 
and  he  may  not  have  more  than  two  such 
requests  In  effect  with  respect  to  different 
States  during  any  one  calendar  year.  The  re- 
quest for  withholdings  Is  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  commencing 
on  or  after  the  day  on  which  the  request  Is 
received  m  the  Office  of  the  Architect,  the 
Botanic  Garden  Office,  or  the  Senate  Restau- 
rant Accounting  Office  except  that 

"(A)  when  the  Architect  first  enters  into 

L?»»!iP"f!."®''*  "^^^  »  S*»*«'  a  request  for 
withholdings  shall  be  effective  on  such  date 
as  the  Architect  may  determine;  and 

"(B)  when  an  individual  first  receives  an 
appointment,  the  request  shall  be  effective 
on  the  day  of  appointment,  if  the  Individual 
makes  the  request  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

"(3)  An  individual  may  change  the  State 
designated  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  hav- 

1S?»-^  ??°''"^^  ™***«  '^^^  request  that  the 
withholdings  be  remitted  In  accordance  with 
such  change,  and  he  may  also  revoke  his  re- 
qu^t  for  withholdings.  Any  change  In  the 
State  designated  or  revocation  is  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  commenc- 
ing on  or  after  the  day  on  which  the  request 
for  change  or  the  revocation  is  received  In 
the  appropriate  office. 

^,','1*^  '^®  Architect  is  authorized  to  Issue 
rulM  and  regulations  he  considers  appropri- 
ate m  carrying  out  this  subsection 
rr,»i?'  "^^  Architect  may  enter  Into  agree- 
^,^H  .J''"*^''  ^"•'section  (a)  of  this  sectton  at 
pSe  "  "  """^^  **  *"**  considers  appro- 
"(e)  ■This  section  imposes  no  duty,  burden 

anv  n^  ^^™^'''  "P°^  *^*  ^'^t^d  states,  o,: 
PTo'^nt  »  °''  f  ™P^oyee  of  the  United  States, 
Noth^nf  ^'^TuP^^^^y  provided  m  this  section 
Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
consent  to  the  application  of  any  provision 
V^^^^^f  """^  '^"  ^^«^*  °'  subJectTng Ihe 
the  United  States  to  any  penalty  or  liability 
^■JrfT  °'i''^  provisions  of  this  sectioZ 
•itJfi.J?""  purposes   of    this   section, 

motion    offered   BT   MR.    CASET 

^^  Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

fr^\?J'%V  """'^^  **'"*  *^«  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  65  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  73:  Page  58  line  4 
Insert:  ' 

"National  Commission  on  New  Techno- 
logical Uses  of  Coptrighted  Works 

"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the   National 

Commission  on  New  Technological  Uses  of 

Copyrighted  Works.  $337,000. 
"For  'Salaries  and  Expenses'  for  the  period 

July  1,   1976,  through  September  30.   1976 

$114,000." 

motion    offered    BT    MR.    CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  73  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  87:  Page  65,  line 
1, insert: 

"Sec.  708.  Funds  available  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  may  be  expended  to  purchase, 
lease,  maintain,  and  otherwise  acquire  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  without 
regard  to  the  provision  of  40  U.S.C.  759." 

motion    offered    BT    MR.    CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  87  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  101:  Page  74,  line 
15,  strike  out:  "Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations"  and   Insert:    "Secretary". 

MOTION    offered    BT    MR.    CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  C*sKT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  101  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  103:  Page  75.  line 
19,    Insert: 

"Sec.  1106.  Section  106  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1975  is  repealed." 

MOTION    offered    BY    MR.    CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from   its   disagreement   to   the   amendment 

of   the   Senate    numbered    103    and   concur 

therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  106:  Page  76,  line 
23,  Insert: 

"Sec.  1108.  Section  638a  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  hereafter  not  be 
construed  as  applying  to  the  purchase, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  by  the  United  States  Capitol  Police." 

MOTION    offered    BT    MR.   CASXT 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  105  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  106:  Page  76,  line 
3, Insert: 


"Sec.  1109.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligration  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein,  except 
as  provided  in  section  204  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1975  (Public  Law 
93-554)." 

MOTION    offered    BT    MR.    CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  106  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  107:  Page  76,  line 
8.  Insert: 

"Sec  1110.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  ages  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  at  a  gross  an- 
nual maximum  rate  of  compensation  In  ex- 
cess of  that  In  effect  on  June  30,  1975." 

MOTION    offered   BT    MR.   CASET 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Caset  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  107  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  108:  Page  76.  line 
13, insert: 

"Sec  nil.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
shall  study  and  submit  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  within  3  months,  a  plan  to 
reduce  by  at  least  50  percent  the  number 
of  persons  operating  automatic  elevators 
within  the  Capitol  complex." 

MOTION    offered    BY    MR.    CASEY 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ito.  Casey  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  ntmibered  108  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CASETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  conference 
report  (H.R.  6950)  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  my  own  re- 
marks and  include  a  tabulation  and  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C. 

July  21,  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  4:05  PM.  on  Monday,  July  21.  1975,  and 
said  to  contain  HJl.  4036,  An  Act  to  provide 
for  more  effective  congressional  review  of 
proposals  to  exempt  i>etroleum  products 
from  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  and  certain  proposed  adminis- 
trative actions  which  permit  increases  in 
the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  Interim  extension  of  certain  ex- 
piring energy  authorities,  and  a  veto  mes- 
sage thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 

By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


PETROLEUM  PRICE  REVIEW  ACT- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  94-218) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval 
H.R.  4035,  the  Petroleum  Price  Review 
Act,  because  it  would  incresise  petroleum 
consumption,  cut  domestic  production, 
increase  reliance  on  insecure  petroleum 
imports  and  avoid  the  issue  of  phasing 
out  imwieldy  price  controls. 

H.R.  4035  would  go  coimter  to  the 
Nation's  need  to  conserve  energy  and  re- 
duce dependence  on  imported  oil.  It 
would  increase  petroleum  imports  by 
about  350,000  barrels  per  day  in  1977. 
compared  to  import  levels  under  my 
phased  decontrol  plan.  It  would  even  in- 
crease imports  by  about  70,000  barrels 
per  day  over  continuation  of  the  current 
system  of  mandatory  controls  through 
1977. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  domestic  oil  not  now  con- 
trolled, to  repeal  the  "stripper  well" 
exemption  from  price  controls  and  to 
establish  a  three-tier  price  system  which 
would  require  even  more  complex  regu- 
lations would  be  counterproductive  to 
the  achiev«nent  of  energy  independence. 

The  bill  does  contain  an  Administra- 
tion requested  provision  which  would 
continue  the  coal  conversion  program 
through  December  31st.  Since  coal  con- 
version authorities  authorized  last  year 
in  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  expired  Jime  30th,  I 
urge  rapid  enactment  of  a  simple  one 
year  extension  of  these  authorities. 

Last  Wednesday,  July  16,  I  submitted 
to  Congress  a  compromise  plan  to  phase 
out  price  controls  on  crude  oil  over  a 
thirty-month  period.  Coupled  with  ad- 
ministratively imposed  import  fees,  this 
plan  will  reduce  the  Nation's  imports  by 
900,000  barrels  per  day  by  1977.  It  will 
reduce  our  vulnerability  to  another  em- 
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bargo  by  adding  slightly  over  one  cent 
per  gaUon  to  the  price  of  all  petroleum 
products  by  the  end  of  1975  and  seven 
cents  by  1978. 

If  Congress  acts  on  this  compromise 
and  on  other  Administration  proposed 
energy  taxes.  Including  the  "windfall 
profits"  tax  and  energy  tax  rebates  to 
consumers,  the  burden  of  decontrol  will 
be  shared  fairly,  and  our  economic  re- 
covery will  continue. 

I  veto  H.R.  4035,  because  It  Increases 
our  vulnerability  to  unreliable  sources 
of  crude  oil  and  does  not  deal  with  the 
need  to  phase-out  rigid  price  and  allo- 
cation controls  enacted  during  the  em- 
bargo. I  urge  Congress  not  to  disapprove 
my  administrative  plan  of  gradual  de- 
control. If  it  is  accepted,  I  will  accept  a 
simple  extension  of  price  and  allocation 
authorities.  If  decontrol  is  not  accepted, 
I  will  have  no  choice  but  to  veto  the 
simple  six-month  extension  of  these 
authorities  now  being  considered  by 
Congress. 

For  too  long,  the  Nation  has  been 
without  an  energy  policy,  and  I  cannot 
approve  a  drift  into  greater  energy 
dependence. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  21.  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  message  and  bill  will 
be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  the  veto  message  from  the 
President  and  the  bill  H.R.  4035  be  post- 
poned until  Thursday,  July  24  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  555)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act." 


DISAPPROVING  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  RE- 
MOVE EXISTING  PRICE  CONTROLS 
RELATING  TO  CRUDE  OIL 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  613  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  613 
Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  House  shall 
resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  H.  Res.  605.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Intestate    and    Foreign    Com- 


merce, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  resolution  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  resolution  to  Its  adoption  or  rejection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  recognized  for  one  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  613 
provides  for  a  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  House  Resolution  605,  a 
bill  disapproving  the  President's  decon- 
trol program  which  was  submitted  to  the 
House  on  July  16, 1975. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act,  either  House  has 
5  legislative  days  to  adopt  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  a  Presidential  plan.  Be- 
cause the  President's  plan  was  submitted 
to  the  House  last  Wednesday,  and  the 
time  began  running  last  Thursday,  this 
resolution  must  be  adopted  no  later  than 
tomorrow,  Wednesday  July  23. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  613,  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  House  Resolu- 
tion 605. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  normally  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  rules  which 
make  it  possible  for  Members  of  the  full 
House  to  work  their  will  on  particular 
legislation.  However,  in  this  instance  I 
am  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  613,  which  makes  in  order,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  said. 
House  Resolution  605. 

I  express  that  opposition  for  the  rea- 
son that  If  we  adopt  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution that  is  now  before  us,  we  are 
making  it  possible,  in  effect,  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  escape  what  I 
think  was  its  minimal  responsibility  of 
holding  some  kind  of  a  hearing,  however 
brief.  And  I  express  the  fact  that,  in 
view  of  the  5 -day  period  involved  in  the 
congressional  approval  or  disapproval  of 
plans  submitted  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  one  could 
make  the  argument  that  a  full-blown 
hearing  could  not  be  scheduled.  But 
surely,  for  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  have  come 
before  us,  as  they  did  the  other  day, 
and  suggest  that  they  could  not  even 
make  the  appearance  of  holding  some 
kind  of  hearing  on  legislation  as  fimda- 
mentally  as  important  as  that  which  we 
are  dealing  with  in  House  Resolution 
605,  they  are  casting  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  In  asking  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  discharge  them  from  any 
further  responsibility  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 605,  a  burden  of  making  a  decision 
which  is  not  ours. 

I  want  to  say  one  further  thing  before 
yielding,  and  I  have  one  request  for  time. 
I  would  give  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia one  further  reason  why  the  res- 
olution should  be  defeated  and  why  we 
should  adopt  the  decontrol  proposal  that 
has  been  submitted  now  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  say  so  for  the  reason  that  many 
Members  labor,  I  believe,  under  the  false 


belief  that  if  the  President's  decontrol 
program,  30  months'  decontrol  of  old  oil 
over  a  period  of  30  months,  is  approved, 
that  somehow  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives loses  control  over  this  very  impor- 
tant question  of  what  to  do  about  energy 
and  specifically  of  what  to  do  about  the 
price  of  old  oil.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  I  point  out  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  section  4(G)(2), 
the  provision  says: 

The  President  may  prescribe  an  amend- 
ment to  the  regulation,  under  subsection  A, 
exempting  such  oil  or  product  from  such 
regulation  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  90 
days. 

In  other  words,  even  though  this  is  a 
30-month  decontrol  plan,  if  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is  ex- 
tended, as  I  think  it  should  be,  on  some 
basis,  the  President  is  going  to  have  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  every  90  days 
to  seek  the  afllrmation  and  the  approval 
of  this  body  or  of  the  Congress  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  proposed  decontrol  of 
old  oil. 

We  do  not  lose  control  of  the  question. 
We  do  not  forfeit  our  responsibility  or 
abdicate  our  responsibility  by  allowing 
the  President's  decontrol  program  to  go 
into  effect.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  President,  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage that  was  just  read — and  I  hope  the 
Members  were  listening  carefully  to  the 
penultimate  paragraph  of  that  mes- 
sage— said: 

I  urge  Congress  not  to  disapprove  my  ad- 
ministrative plan  of  decontrol.  If  It  Is  ac- 
cepted, I  will  accept  a  simple  extension  of 
price  allocation  and  authority. 

And  I  think  the  President's  word  Is 
good,  that  if  we  will  accept  this  decon- 
trol plan,  he  will  in  turn  accept  an  exten- 
sion over  the  period  of  the  recess  and 
for  60  days  beyond  that  so  that  we  can 
go  ahead  and  together  work  out  a  com- 
promise. There  Is  a  place  for  compromise. 
Today's  editorial  in  the  New  York  "nmes 
said  the  aim  must  now  be  to  enact  the 
best  compromise  that  can  be  achieved. 
An  editorial  from  July  21  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  the  situation  cries  out 
for  compromise. 

Here  I  think  we  have  a  basis  for  com- 
promise. Accept  the  decontrol  plan,  ac- 
cept and  work  out  with  the  President  an 
extension  of  the  Emergency  Allocation 
Act. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  very 
wisely  pointed  out  in  his  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  of  July  21,  pass  over  the 
pricing  provisions  of  title  m  of  H.R 
7014. 

And  then  together  that  committee,  the 
committee  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  WiRTH) ,  can  work  out  together 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
a  sensible  windfall  profits  tax  and  a  re- 
bate plan  for  the  hard-pressed  con- 
sumers, and  then  that  will  allow  us  to 
move  on,  as  the  country  wants  us  to,  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  program  that  will 
give  us  more  energy  and,  I  think,  protect 
us  from  the  kind  of  OPEC  blackmail  all 
of  us  want  to  avoid. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  at  this  point  to 
be  sure  the  record  is  set  straight  in  rela- 
tionship to  hearings  that  were  held  on 
the  President's  proposal  for  decontrol. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power  has  been 
considering  the  pricing  issue  for  the  last 
6  months  and  has  held  very,  very  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  subject  of  pricing 
relating  to  both  old  oil  and  new  oil. 

Second,  when  the  President  sent  up 
his  message,  we  did  hold  hearings,  and 
we  heard  from  Mr.  Zarb  and  Mr.  Zaus- 
ner  a  week  ago  Monday  in  hearings  which 
I  was  privileged  to  chair.  So  we  did  hear 
from  the  administration  on  that  front. 

We  have  also  heard  from  any  number 
of  other  witnesses  on  the  impact  of  the 
decontrol  proposal. 

Third,  there  has  been  an  extensive 
analysis  done  by  the  committee  staff  on 
this  subject,  and  that  is  available  to  all 
Members. 

Finally,  I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  moving  toward  a  compro- 
mise. I  think  we  will  get  into  some  dis- 
cussion of  that  when  we  discuss  the 
President's  proposal.  I  think  many  of  us 
"feel  we  may  be  approaching  that  point, 
but  we  are  still  in  the  situation  of  having 
two  extremes,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go 
to  the  one  extreme  as  represented  by  the 
President's  proposal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  suggest,  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  ,  who  has  been  a  very  hardwork- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Power,  that  I  am  fully  aware 
of  and  appreciative  of  the  efforts  over  a 
period  of  5  V2  or  6  months  that  subcom- 
mittee has  made  in  trying  to  work  out  an 
energy  bill,  and  indeed  we  have  seen  the 
wisdom  of  that  subcommittee  which,  by 
a  vote  of  2  to  1  or  10  to  5,  accepted  the 
proposal  which  is  now  before  us  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kruecer). 

Had  the  full  committee  accepted  the 
wisdom  of  the  gentleman's  subcommit- 
tee and  accepted  that  proposal  rather 
than  having  by  a  razor-thin  margin  of 
one  vote  insisted  on  substituting  the  so- 
called  Eckhardt  proposal,  I  think  we 
would  be  much  further  along  the  road  to 
a  reasonable,  sensible  compromise  virlth 
the  administration  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion than  we  are  at  this  moment. 

But  I  repeat  that  the  committee  did 
not — at  least  this  is  what  we  were  told 
by  the  very  distinguished  chairman,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) — hold  any  hear- 
ings on  House  Resolution  605,  which  is 
the  resolution  that  would  be  made  in 
order  once  we  adopt  the  rule. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  have 
not  considered  the  broad  range  of  prob- 
lems that  go  with  decontrol  and  the 
President's  overall  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem in  contradistinction  to  some  of  the 
approaches  that  the  gentleman  and  other 
Members  have  urged.  But  I  think  I  am 
quite  correct  in  saying  and  in  report- 
ing to  the  House  that  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  he  In  effect  by 
this  procedure  asked  us  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Commerce  on  this  resolution  and  to  re- 
port it  out  without  hearings  on  the  res- 
olution itself. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
quite  eloquently  spells  out  why  there 
ought  to  be  a  "no"  vote  on  this  nile,  be- 
cause in  fact  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  proposal. 

Now,  I  repeat  that,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  challenged  by  any  member  of  our 
committee.  We  have  had  no  hearings  on 
the  President's  decontrol  plan  that  Is 
before  us  today. 

We  have  had  hearings  on  decontrol, 
sudden  decontrol,  immediate  decontrol, 
and  those  hearings  were  designed  to 
establish  how  wrong  sudden  decontrol  is. 
We  have  had  discussion  of  the  President's 
plan  for  25  months'  decontrol  which  was 
submitted  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
notice  on  the  hearings  but  which  was  not 
proposed  by  the  Congress. 

We  have  had  studies  made  on  25 
months'  decontrol;  we  have  had  studies 
made  on  immediate  decontrol.  We  have 
had  no  economic  studies  that  I  am  aware 
of  made  of  the  decontrol  plan  before  us 
today. 

In  short,  the  Congress  has  said  that 
we  do  not  want  to  even  consider  having 
hearings  on  this  issue  and  try  to  get  the 
facts. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  5-day  limitation 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  for  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure, but  the  fact  that  the  Congress  will 
not  even  have  hearings  on  what  is  es- 
sentially a  compromise  proposal  by  the 
President  speaks  loudly  to  the  American 
people. 

When  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  criticized  Congress  for 
taking  that  closed-minded  attitude,  they 
were  apparently  correct.  My  friends  and 
colleagues,  I  think  it  is  a  closed-minded 
attitude,  and  I  will  have  to  vote  against 
the  rule,  of  course. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  says  that  we  have  had  no 
hearings.  How  long  have  we  known  of 
the  proposal  of  the  President? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  for  the  purpose 
of  making,  hopefully,  a  brief  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  proposal  by  the  President 
has  been  before  the  House  now  for  4 
days. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman 
knows,  does  he  not,  that  under  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House,  we  could  not  have 
brought  this  to  the  fioor  without  its  hav- 
ing become  law  before  we  could  possibly 
act,  before  we  could  have  hearings.  The 
gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
mem  will  yield  so  that  I  can  respond  to 
that,  I  have  learned  during  this  Congress 
that  the  caucus  of  the  committee  or  the 


caucus  of  the  majority  can  do  In  the 
Congress  darn  nearly  anything  it  wants 
to  do. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  proposal  by 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  any 
President  of  the  United  States,  ought  to 
at  least  have  the  serious  judgment  of  one 
of  the  committees  of  the  Congress  be- 
fore anything  like  this  is  brought  to  this 
body  for  consideration. 

I  recommended  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  if  they  wanted  to  grant  a  rule 
on  this  without  insisting  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce have  the  hearings,  that  they  have 
the  hearings,  but  the  Committee  on  Rules 
said:  "No,  we  do  not  want  to  have  the 
hearings  here.  We  will  just  submit  it  for 
disapproval  and  say  that  we  are  not 
Interested  in  finding  out  what  the  facts 
are  on  this  item." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  simply  add  to  what 
has  been  said  that  a  careful  reading, 
I  think,  of  the  resolution  Itself  will  in- 
dicate, on  page  2,  that  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  on  July  16,  1975, 
under  a  letter  of  such  date,  to  the 
Speaker  from  the  Administrator  of  FEIA. 
The  chronological  sequence,  then,  of 
course,  is  that  House  Resolution  605  was 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  and,  I  think,  six 
other  members  or  seven  or  eight  other 
members  of  the  committee  the  next  day, 
the  17th  of  July.  Then,  of  coiu-se,  on  the 
18th  of  July  we  had  introduced  the  reso- 
lution that  is  now  before  us.  House  Reso- 
lution 613. 

I  just  want  to  say  again  that  I  hope 
I  can  reasseverate  the  point  that  the 
Members,  in  not  taking  action  on  this 
disapproval  resolution,  in  voting  down 
the  rule,  are  not  depriving  themselves 
of  tiie  opportunity  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise their  proper  responsibility  and  juris- 
diction over  this  important  question,  be- 
cause if  we  can  get  this  out  of  the  way 
and  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  the  President  Is  boimd 
to  come  back  every  90  days  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval  of  that  decontrol 
program. 

If  this  is  not  working  and  if  some- 
body comes  back  with  a  better  plan  in 
the  meantime,  certainly  this  Congress 
ought  to  consider  it,  and  I  would  hope 
it  would. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
say  that  we  are  improving,  to  some  ex- 
tent, because  back  on  the  2nd  of  May 
when  the  notice  was  printed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  what  the  President  might 
submit  by  way  of  a  25 -month  plan — as 
soon  as  it  was  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  submit  it — the  chairman  of 
my  committee  went  to  the  committee 
with  a  resolution  disapproving  whatever 
the  President  might  submit.  That  is  a 
little  history  of  his  judgment  of  any  kind 
of  plan,  at  least  in  this  instance,  that 
might  be  submitted.  There  was  no  wait- 
ing until  the  day  after  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted. We  still  refused  to  have  any 
hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  OITINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Just  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  rule  and  consider  this,  we 
will  be  deprived  of  consideration  of  this 
decontrol  measure  since  the  time  to  act 
on  that  would  expire  tomorrow.  Second, 
the  President  has  already  announced 
that  he  will  veto  a  straight  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
so  that  proposition  is  not  really  avail- 
able to  us  unless  we  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  suspend  at  this  point,  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  here  during 
the  reading  of  the  veto  message  or  not. 
However,  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks that  the  President,  in  that  mes- 
sage, said  that  if  Congress  does  not  dis- 
approve his  administrative  plan  for  de- 
control, he  will  accept  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  price  and  allocation  authority, 
imder  which  extension  he  would  have  to 
come  back,  I  repeat,  for  approval  of  that 
plan  again  after  we  return  from  the  Au- 
gust recess. 

So  why  the  gentleman  persists  in  try- 
ing to  communicate  to  the  House  the  idea 
that  we  are  giving  up  some  great  right 
that  we  have,  a  responsibility  to  continue 
to  be  seized  of  jurisdiction  and  responsi- 
bility in  this  direction,  I  do  not  know. 
The  President  is  locked  in  under  tiie  kind 
of  extension  that  he  said  he  would  ac- 
cept, locked  in  to  come  back  to  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  That  is  a  very  "iffy" 
proposition  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  ac- 
cept the  President's  "if." 

The  other  thing  is  that  as  soon  as  the 
President  armounced  he  would  submit  a 
decontrol  program,  we  discussed  the  pro- 
gram, and  a  week  ago  on  Monday,  I  be- 
leve,  we  had  before  us  Mr.  Zarb  and  Mr. 
i^ausner  before  the  subcommittee  in 
learlngs  at  which  the  gentleman  from 
Dhio  participated,  and  we  did  make  In- 
luiry  of  the  administration  witnesses 
vith  regard  to  this  very  decontrol  plan 
vhich  at  that  point  had  been  announced 
>ut  not  yet  submitted.  So  we  did  have 
learlngs  on  this  Presidential  proposal. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
!r,  I  think  it  fruitless  to  continue  the  dls- 
I  ;ussion  on  that  point. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  my  prior  state- 
•  aent  that  hearings  were  not  held  on  the 
:  esolution  that  would  be  made  in  order 
1  »y  the  rule  that  is  before  us  now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
1  he  gentleman  will  yield,  the  hearings 
were  held  on  Friday  and  Monday,  the 
]  Ian  was  recommended  on  Wednesday. 
]  low  in  the  world  would  it  be  possible  to 
liave  hearings  on  a  plan  recommended 
<  n  Wednesday  2  or  3  days  ahead  of  the 
1 1me,  with  the  hearings  aimounced  about 
4  week  before  that? 

Mr.  WIKTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gjentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  VVIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding  to 
Eie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  Important  to 
know  that  Mr.  Zarb  and  Mr.  Zausner, 
y  hen  they  came  before  the  subcommittee 
list  Monday,  agreed  to  withhold  sub- 
n  isslon  of  the  President's  decontrol  mes- 


sage until  they  had  all  of  the  backup  and 
analytical  data  together,  and  submitted 
it  to  us  on  Wednesday,  in  a  cooperative 
effort  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
backup  material  was  available. 

The  important  thing  to  note  here  Is 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  problems 
that  we  have  in  this  5 -day  review  period. 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  I  think  some 
of  the  Members  over  there  voted  against 
HJl.  4035,  which  would  have  allowed  us 
the  luxury  of  15  days.  I  think  that  the 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  are 
making  a  very  meaningful  argument  for 
that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  certain- 
ly appreciate  the  gentleman's  statement. 
I  think  I  speak  for  many  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  had  ample  cause 
and  reason  to  vote  against  that  because 
the  bill  included  a  rollback  on  the  price 
of  oil,  a  ceiling  price  of  $11.28,  a  prin- 
ciple with  which  we  simply  could  not 
agree. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  ter- 
minate any  further  discussion  on  this 
because  we  do  have  2  hours  aUotted 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  very  briefly. 

Mr.   ANDERSON   ftf   Illinois.   I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentlenfan  from  Colorado 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  one  minor  de- 
tail in  the  gentleman's  earlier  discussion 
on  the  Ek:lchardt  amendment,  in  which 
the  gentleman  pointed  out  that  it  had 
passed  by  1  vote— 22  to  21.  I  should  re- 
mind my  colleague  that  the  original  vote 
was  21  to  21,  with  one  member  "present." 
So  it  was  even  closer. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Again,  I  think  this  illustrates  the  trag- 
edy of  this  House  proceeding  with  H.R. 
7014  In  its  present  form,  without  adop- 
tion of  the  Krueger  amendment,  when 
the  subcommittee,  after  5^/2  months  of 
deliberations  and  study,  and  thinking  it  a 
good  bill,  came  up  with  the  decision  that 
it  would. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BROvra). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  intemperate  on  this 
matter  of  hearings,  and  the  failure  of  the 
committee  to  have  hearings. 

Further,  I  do  not  often  read  from  the 
New  York  Times,  either,  but  let  me  read 
to  the  Members  a  paragraph  from  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  this  morning, 
urging  a  compromise  on  this  issue  and,  in 
effect,  supporting  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  compromise. 
It  reads : 


bates  to  lowest  Income  groups  hit  by  hlghei 
energy  prices. 


Plans  for  the  decontrol  of  oil  prices  must 
be  geared  In  carefully  with  Hscal  policy  to 
ensure  that  the  economy  recovers  from  the 
worst  recession  m  post-war  history,  which 
has  left  heavy  unemployment  in  its  train. 
Higher  oil  and  other  energy  prices  and  the 
extra  taxes  must  not  be  permitted  to  Impose 
such  heavy  biirdens  on  the  economy  as  to 
cause  the  recovery  to  abort.  This  can  be  han- 
dled  by  phasing   decontrol   In   gradually 

over  a  period  of  perhaps  three  years  or  more— 
and  by  assuring  that  during  the  recovery 
extra  taxes  collected  be  put  back  Into  the 
economy  both  by  reinvestment  and  by  re- 


That  is  the  best-kept  secret  about  the 
President's  plan  in  Washington  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
President  proposes  precisely  that  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  number  of  months, 
and  in  addition,  proposes  a  rebate  pro- 
gram and  a  tax  program  that  would  re- 
turn fimds  to  those  hit  hardest  by  the 
rising  costs  of  energy. 

That  is  why  we  ought  to  have  hearings, 
because  nobody  mentions  that  crucial 
aspect  of  the  President's  plan.  Nobody 
discusses  it  from  the  majority  side  of 
the  aisle.  Why  can  we  not  have  that  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
rest  of  this  Congress  in  full  consideration 
of  the  plan?  No.  What  we  hear  talked 
about  is  what  happens  to  rising  prices  of 
gasoline,  and  so  forth,  and  we  do  not 
hear  on  that  too  accurately,  frankly,  be- 
cause what  the  President's  plan  would 
call  for  is  a  1-cent  to  11/2 -cent  increase 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  What  it  would  call  for  is  at  most  a 
7-  to  7 '72 -cent  Increase  in  gasoline  by 
the  end  of  the  decontrol  period,  by  the 
end  of  1977.  Instead  what  we  get  are  a 
lot  of  economic  studies  put  together  that 
assimie  a  $4  increase  in  the  price  of  oil 
by  the  OPEC  nations,  and  then  they  say 
that  that  relates  precisely  to  decontrol. 
It  does  not. 

In  most  of  these  studies  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Arab  oil  price  increase  makes 
up  60  percent  of  the  increase  in  gasoline 
costs  and  60  percent  of  the  increased  cost 
of  oil.  When  we  put  that  into  "an  eco- 
nomic study,"  and  then  say  that  that  Is 
the  impact  of  decontrol,  we  may  be 
charged  with  misleading  people,  and 
that  is  why  it  would  be  healthy  if  we 
could  have  at  least  a  hearing  on  this.  It  is 
too  late  for  that.  I  understand  it  is  too 
late  for  that.  But  it  should  have  been 
done,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  why  it  is 
wrong  not  to  have  done  it,  we  should 
vote  against  the  rule. 

I  do  not  expect  to  carry  that,  but  It 
would  show  a  demonstration  against  that 
kind  of  procedure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  the  very  important  point  the  gen- 
tleman was  just  making,  is  it  not  true, 
with  respect  to  the  macroeconomic  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  decontrol  plan,  that 
within  the  normal  error  range  of  the 
model  used,  as  far  as  the  impact  on  the 
gross  national  product  is  concerned, 
there  is  the  possible  reduction  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  and  as  far  as  the  un- 
employment rate  is  concerned,  the  im- 
pact between  now  and  1977,  would 
average  about  something  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  exactly 
true,  and  if  this  plan  is  defeated  today 
the  next  plan  which  would  be  up  in  the 
next  couple  of  days  will  not  have  much 
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more  impact  than  that,  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman. And  we  will  continue  to  do  that, 

1  think,  on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  the  White  House,  and  the  FEA,  im- 
tU  we  get  some  understanding  of  it,  even 
over  the  lack  of  hearings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  this  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
situation,  but  I  think  in  fairness  to  our 
Committee  on  Rules  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  it  was  really  not  our  respon- 
sibility to  hold  these  hearings.  Let  me 
say  in  fairness  that  I  think  normally  a 
legislative  committee  coming  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  requesting  a  rule  on 
a  bill  that  has  had  no  hearings  and  no 
consideration  in  that  committee  would 
be  turned  down  out  of  hand.  We  would 
not  even  have  considered  it. 

But  we  are  faced  with  a  unique  situa- 
tion which  has  already  been  raised  by 
various  Members  of  Congress  here  today 
that  we  are  limited  to  5  days  to  take 
action,  if  in  fact  any  action  is  going  to 
be  taken.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
take  a  lesson  from  this  and  that  we  do 
as  quickly  as  possible  increase  through 
legislation  that  time  to  15  days  or  20  days 
or  some  reasonable  period  of  time  so  that 
the  committee  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  hold  hearings.  But  I  think  it  is  unfair 
to  charge  the  Committee  on  Rules  as 
being  unfair  here  today  by  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  hold  the  hearings,  because 
we  were  faced  with  what  in  essence  was 
a  fait  accompli,  so  to  speak,  and  we 
would  have  to  act  today,  and  no  later 
than  tomorrow,  or  we  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  on  the  Rules  Committee 
knows,  I  suggested  to  the  committee  that 
they  not  grant  a  rule  until  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  had 
held  its  hearings,  and  failing  that  I  sug- 
gested I  concur  fully  that  it  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Rules  Committee 
to  hold  those  hearings  that  should  have 
been  held  by  the  substantive  committee 
of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  SISK.  Unfortunately,  as  I  say,  we 
are  confronted  with  this  very  strict  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  confirm  this  point?  As  I 
imderstand  the  argument  on  the  other 
side,  since  we  have  a  90-day  comeback 
with  respect  to  the  deregulation  pro- 
posals of  the  President,  we  need  take  no 
action  to  disagree  now.  But  if  we  did  that 
we  would  then  have  the  worst  of  all 
worlds.  We  would  either  let  oil  prices  go 
up  to  $13.50  and  place  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  consumer  or  else  at  the 
end  of  the  90  days  we  simply  refuse  to 
further  ratify  at  that  point  and  old  oil 
Is  held  at  $5.25  and  new  oil  goes  up  to 
the  OPEC  price. 


It  seems  to  me  under  those  conditions 
we  give  no  certainty  for  Investment  and, 
therefore,  bring  in  no  additional  new  oil 
and  at  the  same  time  we  place  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  the  consumer.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  the  worst  of  all  worlds. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  additional  min- 
ute in  order  to  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  who  suggested  if  we  do  not 
disapprove  the  President's  decontrol  plan 
we  would  have  the  worst  of  all  worlds.  If 
I  understood  the  gentleman  accurately 
he  said  that  is  because  the  oil  is  going  to 
go  up  to  $13.50  a  barrel,  but  my  imder- 
standing  of  the  President's  decontrol 
plan  is  that  if  there  is  decontrol  of  oil, 
and  there  is  the  13 -month  period  in  1972, 
it  is  decontrolled  at  the  rate  of  3.3  per- 
cent a  month  starting  September  1, 1975, 
in  other  words  in  3  months,  after  which 
time  the  President  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  for  reapproval  of 
his  plan.  We  could  only  decontrol  10  per- 
cent of  the  old  oil  and  we  are  not  going 
to  have  an  immediate  movement  up  to 
$13.50  of  this  old  oil.  Any  decontrol  is 
going  to  be  based  on  30  months,  so  how 
can  the  gentleman  suggest  that  before 
the  President  has  to  come  back  again  to 
the  Congress  we  would  have  oil  shooting 
up  to  $13.50  a  barrel? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
about  the  percentage  per  month  of  old 
oil  which  is  released,  but  there  is  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  for  the  release 
of  that  old  oil  and,  therefore,  it  becomes 
a  greater  and  greater  mix  of  new  oil 
which  is  at  $13.50. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  price 
of  new  oil  is  up  there  now. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Precisely.  That  is 
precisely  the  reason  Congress  should  deal 
with  this  program  rather  than  cutting 
off  its  authority  to  do  so  except  by  nega- 
tive action  with  respect  to  the  President's 
plans. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  carmot 
see,  I  will  say  in  final  reply  and  appar- 
ently my  point  has  not  been  very  well 
made,  how  Congress  by  permitting  this 
decontrol  program  to  become  effective  is 
losing  control.  If  we  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Allocation  Act  we  will  still  have 
the  authority  we  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
this  rule  as  a  matter  of  principle,  know- 
ing full  well  it  will  probably  be  adopted 
anyway;  and,  failing  that,  I  intend  to 
vigorously  oppose  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval it  makes  in  order — House  Reso- 
lution 605. 

The  major  principle  involved  in  this 
rule,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  one  of  our  stand- 
ing committees,  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  has  abdi- 
cated its  responsibility  to  hold  even  1 
day  of  hearings  on  the  President's 
decontrol  plan  which  this  resolution 
would  veto — and  instead  has  asked  the 
Rules  Committee  to  discharge  it  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility and  send  this  to  the  House. 
But  that  is  not  all.  When  did  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
instruct  its  chairman  to  request  such  a 
special  rule?  The  fact  is,  the  chairman 
first  appeared  before  our  committee  back 
on  May  19  to  inform  us  that  he  had  been 
so  instructed.  What  is  unusual  about 
that?  Well,  what  is  so  imusual  is  that  the 


committee  issued  those  instructions  some 
2  months  before  the  President  announced 
the  plan  which  this  resolution  seeks  to 
disapprove.  In  other  words,  the  commit- 
tee not  only  prejudged  a  plan  it  had  not 
yet  seen,  but  after  it  had  seen  the  plan 
it  refused  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  its 
collective  consideration  or  judgment. 

Now,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  argued  that 
the  time  frame  for  disapproval  in  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act — 5 
legislative  days — ^was  not  sufiBcient  time 
to  review  the  President's  plan  and  thus 
this  unusual  action  was  warranted. 
Granted,  5  days  Is  not  a  sufficient  period 
to  go  through  the  entire  process  of  hold- 
ing lengthy  hearings  and  drafting  a  com- 
prehensive committee  report.  But,  it  cer- 
tainly did  provide  sufficient  time  for  an 
abbreviated  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan — a  1-day  hearing  followed  by 
a  committee  vote  and  brief  statement  if 
not  report.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask?  I 
think  not.  And  yet  the  committee  made 
no  attempt  to  even  give  us  the  benefit 
of  such  a  consideration.  Instead,  we  are 
being  asked  under  this  rule  to  digest 
and  accept  all  of  what  may  or  may  not 
be  developed  concerning  the  decontrcrf 
plan  in  the  brief  2  hours  of  debate  pro- 
vided by  this  rule,  and  then,  to  immedi- 
ately make  up  our  minds  and  vote  this 
resolution  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  deserve  more 
of  our  committees.  I  think  our  commit- 
tees should  be  discharging  their  respon- 
sibilities rather  than  begging  the  Rules 
Committee  to  discharge  them  of  their 
responsibilities.  The  Rules  Committee  is 
certainly  in  no  position  to  recommend 
one  way  or  another  on  this  resolution  of 
disapproval;  and  you  can  search  the  re- 
port on  this  rule  (H.R.  94-372)  in  vain 
for  any  explanation  of  the  President's 
decontrol  plan  or  least  of  all,  why  It 
should  be  disapproved. 

The  fact  is,  the  best  we  can  do  for  a 
reason  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval is  to  carefully  read  the  preface  to 
the  "resolved"  clause  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 605.  That  preface  consists  of  three 
"whereas"  clauses  totaling  14  lines  and 
110  words.  So,  let  us  examine  those  14 
lines  for  some  clue  as  to  why  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  should  be  disapproved,  keep- 
ing in  mind,  of  course  that  this  resolution 
was  never  considered  or  voted  by  the  full 
committee  and  only  bears  the  names  of 
14  of  the  43  members  on  the  committee. 

The  first  "whereas"  clause  criticizes 
the  President  for  taking  "administrative 
action  unilaterally  without  awaiting  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  is  at  present 
imder  active  and  intensive  consideration 
by  the  Congress."  The  clause  goes  on  to 
state  that  such  action  Is  inconsistent 
with  and  endangers  the  possibility  of  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  and 
rational  energy  program.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  clause  can  be  easily  dismissed  on 
several  counts.  First,  the  President  Is 
acting  quite  properly  under  authority 
granted  to  him  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973 — Public  Law  93-159.  Second,  far 
from  not  waiting  for  the  Congress  to  act, 
the  President  has  waited  patiently  for  6 
months — even  though  the  Democrats  had 
promised  a  comprehensive  energy  pack- 
age In  3  months — and  he  has  bent  over 
backward  to  compromise,  only  to  be  met 
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by  uncompromising  political  gamesman- 
ship designed  to  score  points  rather  than 
to  produce  energy. 

Finally,  far  from  moving  toward  any 
comprehensive  energy  program,  the  Con- 
gress is  wandering  all  over  the  ball  park 
in  search  of  points,  no  matter  how  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  those  plays 
might  be.  On  the  very  same  day  last  week, 
we  had  before  us  two  bills — one  to  roll 
back  the  price  of  new  oil  to  $11.28  and 
another  to  roll  it  back  to  $7.50  a  barrel. 
Both  these  proposals  in  turn  would  fur- 
ther decrease  domestic  production  and 
thus  increase  our  foreign  dependence, 
even  though  in  yet  another  energy  bill 
approved  last  month  we  voted  to  put  a  lid 
on  our  imports.  And  all  the  while,  our 
domestic  consumption  continues  to  in- 
crease as  the  economy  begins  to  recover. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  defy  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  explain  to  me  what  the  compre- 
hensive energy  program  of  the  Democrats 
is?  I  have  yet  to  see  it. 

Moving  on  to  the  second  "whereas" 
clause,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  learn  that  a  good 
reason  to  disapprove  the  President's  plan 
Is  that  energy  price  increases  over  the 
last  2  years  have  contributed  to  infla- 
tionary pressures  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. Now,  I  do  not  think  anyone  will 
argue  with  that  statement,  but  I  hardly 
think  that  can  be  blamed  on  a  plan  which 
has  not  been  implemented.  Everyone 
recognizes  that  it  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  foiu^old  increase  in  oil  prices  im- 
posed by  the  OPEC  countries.  All  this 
has  taken  place  without  the  help  of  the 
President  or  the  Congress.  Perhaps  in 
fairness  to  the  resolution  we  should  read 
this  in  connection  with  the  final 
"whereas"  clause  which  charges  that  the 
President's  plan  over  a  30-month  period 
"would  permit  precipitous  increase  in 
domestic  crude  oil  prices,  which  would 
retard  economic  recovery,  and  threaten 
to  produce  broad  scale  hardships."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  that  if  what  we  were  discussing  here 
was  an  immediate  lifting  of  all  controls 
on  old  oil  for  that,  indeed,  would  retard 
the  recovery  and  impose  unacceptable 
Inflationary  costs  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. But,  no,  that  is  not  what  is  called 
for  in  the  President's  plan.  The  stretch- 
out of  the  decontrol  iwogram  over  30 
months  will  bring  minimal  adverse  ef- 
fects to  our  economy  while  increasing 
domestic  energy  production  and  decreas- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Un- 
der the  President's  plan,  the  average 
price  of  petroleum  will  increase  by  about 
1.5  cents  by  the  end  of  this  year  and 
reach  7  cents  per  gallon  by  January  of 
1978.  The  increased  cost  per  household 
will  average  $114  by  the  end  of  1977.  The 
impact  on  both  the  GNP  and  unemploy- 
ment will  be  about  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent between  now  and  1977.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  nothing  about  our 
domestic  energy  supply,  the  American 
people  will  still  be  paying  higher  energy 
costs,  only  those  dollars  will  be  flowing 
abroad  and  will  not  remain  here  to  be 
recycled  through  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  hear  a 
lot  of  talk  here  today  about  the  economic 
costs  of  the  President's  program.  We  are 
deluding  the  American  people  if  we  do 
not  admit  that  any  effective  domestic  en- 


ergy program  will  require  some  sacrifice. 
That  was  just  as  true  of  the  original 
Ways  and  Means  energy  bill  and  of  the 
original  Interstate  Energy  Subcommittee 
bill.  But  we  must  be  willing  to  look  at  the 
broader  picture  and  its  implications. 
What  are  the  foreign  policy  Implications, 
for  instance?  If  we  continue  to  play 
games  instead  of  making  the  tough,  and 
politically  unpallatable,  decisions,  the 
fact  is  that  the  OPEC  countries  will  lit- 
erally Ijave  us  over  a  barrel.  And  these 
foreign  policy  questions  are  not  without 
their  economic  consequences.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  last  Arab  oil  embargo 
caused  500,000  unemployed  and  a  drop  of 
$10  to  $20  billion  in  our  GNP.  Today  we 
are  even  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
and  without  an  effective  and  comprehen- 
sive domestic  energy  program  in  place 
today,  that  dependence  is  going  to  dra- 
matically increase  as  the  economy  picks 
up. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reject 
this  rule  and  I  reject  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  it  makes  in  order,  as  well  as 
the  skimpy  justifications  contained  in 
the  preface  of  that  resolution.  When  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee appeared  before  our  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  this  matter  he  said,  "We  need  this 
resolution  to  maintain  the  status  quo".  I 
would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
country  cannot  afford  another  6  months 
of  status  quo  stalling  on  energy  from  this 
Congress.  Let  us  permit  the  President's 
decontrol  program  to  go  into  effect  now; 
if  the  Congress  can  come  up  with  some- 
thing better  later,  then  fine — there  Is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  then  supersede  and 
supplant  the  President's  program.  In  the 
meantime,  if  we  have  no  energy  program 
in  place,  the  theme  song  of  this  Con- 
gress might  as  well  be,  "I've  got  plenty  of 
nothing."  And  come  another  oil  embargo, 
those  words  are  going  to  take  on  added 
significance,  and  the  American  people 
will  not  be  happily  humming  along  with 
us. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 

WiRTH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
three  points  have  to  be  made  in  response 
to  some  of  the  allegations  which  have 
been  made.  First,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  compromise.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  kind  of  com- 
promise if  the  House  is  asked  to  lie  down 
and  play  dead  in  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  There  has  to  be  move- 
ment on  both  sides.  The  President's  pro- 
posal does  not  represent  movement  on 
both  sides. 

Second,  we  have  been  told  about  a 
windfall  profits  tax;  for  6  months  we 
have  been  talking  about  such  a  tax,  but 
we  have  yet  to  see  the  specifics.  It  is 
much  too  dangerous  for  Congress  to 
decontrol  old  oil  without  a  tax  being  in 
place,  or  at  least  in  agreed  upon  form. 

Third,  the  proposal  sent  up  by  the 
President  has  itself  not  had  hearings. 
The  proposal  which  the  President  sent 
up  earlier  did  have  hearings,  and  called 
for  25  months  decontrol  and  had  no  cap 
on  it  whatsoever,  which  Is  a  very  dif- 
ferent proposal  from  the  one  we  have 
now  heard.  Let  me  repeat,  then,  that 
this  proposal,  submitted  by  the  Presi- 


dent, has  not  had  hearings.  I  think  what 
we  see  here,  by  both  the  House  and  the 
administration,  is  movement  on  both 
sides  (as  both  sides  understand  the  is- 
sues) toward  a  compromise.  If  we  all 
had  hearings  on  every  idea  we'd  be  here 
imtll  all  of  our  oil  runs  out  and  we  all 
freeze  to  death. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  desire  to  yield 
further  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  613,  the  House  resolves  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  605) 
disapproving  the  proposed  amendment 
by  the  President  to  remove  existing  price 
controls  relating  to  crude  oil. 

IN  THE  COMMrlTEE   OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  605) 
with  Mr.  McKay  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  annoimces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXni,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QtrORTTM  CALI.  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorimi  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  great  In- 
terest to  the  colloquy  on  the  rule.  Many 
times  I  was  tempted  to  rise  and  try  to 
correct  what  I  thought  were  misrepre- 
sentations to  the  House. 

They  were  not  intentional,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, because  I  have  great  faith  and  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  and  I  have  great  respect 
for    the    gentleman    from    Ohio    (Mr. 
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Brown).  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  are  not  being  asked  to  consider 
a  legislative  proposal.  This  is  simply  a 
question  of  whether  to  disapprove  the 
proposal  submitted  by  the  President 
which  calls  for  lifting  price  controls  on 
petroleum  over  the  next  30  months. 

There  have  been  adequate  hearings  on 
this  subject  matter.  And  on  the  basis 
of  those  hearings  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  pricing  policy  in  H.R.  7014 
which  runs  counter  the  President's  cur- 
rent proposal. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  talked 
about  compromise.  I  do  not  know  who 
he  is  talking  about  compromise  with,  be- 
cause no  one  has  talked  to  me  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  talked  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Who  are 
they  going  to  compromise  with? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  yield  just 
briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  representa- 
tives of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  met  with  Mr.  Zarb,  on  Simday 
evening  they  met  with  Mr.  Zarb,  and  last 
night  they  met  with  Mr.  Zarb.  We  have 
been,  unfortunately,  unable  to  get  any- 
one out  of  the  leadership  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  to  those  meetings. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Did  the  gentleman 
ask  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  not  a  meeting  that  I  called.  It  was 
called  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  For  Mr.  Zarb? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Zarb  was 
asked  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  see.  But  this  thing 
of  compromise  has  to  be  a  two-way 
street,  the  gentleman  knows.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  President  who  was  never 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  yet  he  is  ruling  by  a  one-man 
rule  now,  by  veto.  He  is  thwarting  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  Congress 
time  after  time  after  time,  and  the  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  was  not 
meant  to  be  that  way.  It  was  not  meant 
to  allow  one  man  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
House  or  the  will  of  the  Senate  or  the 
will  of  the  Congress,  the  majority.  But 
he  has  been  doing  that  on  great  issues 
which  affect  America  desperately,  and 
I  think  the  time  has  come  that  the 
American  people  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  returned 
from  traveling  in  eight  counties  of  my 
district,  and  one  of  the  great  Issues  Is 
the  high  cost  of  gasoline.  In  January 
1973,  gasoline  was  selling  across  America 
at  the  general  price  of  35  cents  a  gallon. 
What  are  we  paying  for  it  now?  Up  in 
the  sixties.  And  yet  they  want  more. 
Every  cent  they  raise  it  means  a  billion 
dollars  to  those  who  produce  it. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  this  res- 
olution does?  If  we  do  not  override  It, 
America  will  be  looking  at  this  Congress 
and  wondering  why  we  are  here,  because 
what  it  will  do  is  raise  the  price  of  40 
percent  of  our  crude  oil  to  $13.50  a  bar- 
rel, over  a  period  of  30  months,  and  after 
that  it  does  not  say  anything.  It  can  go 
through  the  celling  to  $100  a  barrel,  or 
anywhere  it  wants  to  go.  The  President 


has  not  said  where  it  will  go,  and  the 
Members  here  do  not  know  where  it 
will  go,  and  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is  going  to  go.  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  in  this  House  can  say  where 
the  price  will  go. 

If  this  price  is  allowed  to  go  up,  every 
farmer  is  going  to  say,  "Why  are  you 
raising  the  cost  of  gasoline  I  have  to  put 
in  my  tractor,  the  cost  of  propane  I  have 
to  use,  the  cost  of  fertilizer  that  comes 
from  crude  oil?"  He  is  going  to  say  the 
Congress  abdicated  their  duty  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  President  who  was 
not  even  elected  by  the  people,  who  is 
ruling  this  country  now  by  veto. 

The  cost  of  coal  will  skyrocket  as  oil 
goes  up,  because  the  oil  companies  own 
80  percent  of  coal  in  America. 

A  lot  of  people  say.  "Why  is  coal  going 
up?  Why  is  there  no  celling  put  on  that?" 

There  should  be  a  ceiling  put  on  coal, 
just  the  same  as  there  is  on  oil. 

Natural  gas  will  go  up  with  it,  and 
nearly  all  the  homes  in  this  land  and 
in  the  large  cities  are  captives  of  those 
companies  because  they  have  their  pipes 
In  the  homes  and  whatever  they  charge 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  in  this 
Congress  can  not  vote  for  this  resolution 
to  disapprove  the  President's  message. 
I  just  cannot  see  how  they  can  do  it 
and  go  back  and  tell  their  people  they 
are  representing  them.  I  know  I  would 
have  a  hard  time  doing  it  in  my  district. 
They  would  say,  "You  are  representing 
the  big  oil  companies  in  America,  and 
we  will  send  somebody  down  who  will 
represent  us." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  c:halrman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  will  state  that 
I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  it  and  to  take  advantage  of  this 
excellent  opportunity  to  finally  move  pos- 
itively on  the  issue  of  energy. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  elements 
of  the  President's  proposal  that  this  res- 
olution seeks  to  disapprove. 

First,  the  President  would  provide  for 
the  decontrol  of  old  oil,  that  is.  oil  cur- 
rently price-controlled  at  $5.25  per  bar- 
rel, over  a  period  of  21/2  years  or  30 
months. 

Second,  the  President's  proposal  would 
place  a  ceiling  of  $13.50  on  all  oil, 
whether  presently  controlled  or  uncon- 
trolled. Both  old  and  new  oil  would  be 
limited  in  their  ability  to  rise  in  price 
beyond  $13.50.  So  whatever  the  OPEC 
prices  went  to,  oil  in  this  coimtry  would 
go  to  $13.50. 

Third,  the  President  recommends  that 
Congress  should  enact  a  tax  rebate 
structure  and  a  windfall  profits  tax  to 
reduce  any  potential  impact  on  consum- 
ers that  the  decontrol  plan  would  have. 
The  President  has  no  authority  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  to  mandate  that  by  fiat.  Our  commit- 
tee cannot  mandate  It  In  H.R.  7014.  It 
must  be  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  be  enacted  or  it  can 
come  back  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  when  that  body  has  completed  Its 
consideration  of  the  so-called  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  bill  that  is  now  before 
it  and  which  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  on  in  this  Chamber  about  a  month 
ago. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  proposal  pre- 
sents a  unique  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  finally  move  forward  with  posi- 
tive action  on  an  energy  program  and 
to  reach  a  viable  compromise  with  the 
President,  the  type  of  compromise  called 
for  by  the  Washington  Post  in  its  edi- 
torial yesterday. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  will  yield  when  I  finish  my  statement. 
If  the  gentleman  will  be  patient  with  me. 
I  will  be  glad  to  spend  as  much  time  with 
him  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  gone 
a  long,  long  way  in  attempting  to  satisfy 
the  diverse  attitudes  and  interests  of 
Congress  on  the  question  of  price  con- 
trols. Let  me  briefiy  review  how  far  the 
President  has  come  in  moving  toward 
Congress  on  this  issue. 

In  his  January  energy  message  the 
President  called  for  immediate  decontrol 
of  all  old  oil  by  April. 

However,  Congress  strongly  objected 
to  this  on  the  basis  of  the  potential  neg- 
ative Impact  on  the  economy  of  decon- 
trol. 

Responding  to  those  objections,  the 
President  changed  his  immediate  decon- 
trol plan  to  a  plan  for  gradual  decontrol 
over  a  25-month  period,  a  plan  which 
was  not  offered  to  the  Congress,  but  was 
presented  in  the  Federal  Register  for  no- 
tice and  comment. 

The  President  put  It  In  the  Federal 
Register,  even  though  the  extensive  sm- 
alysls  the  President  had  done  and  which 
had  been  performed  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  indicated  that  the 
impacts  on  immediate  decontrol  would 
not  be  great. 

This  phased  decontrol  plan  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  May  1. 
Then,  when  he  discovered  that  the  Con- 
gress was  still  dissatisfied  with  his  ap- 
proach because  of  the  threatened  OPEC 
oil  price  increase  that  has  not  occurred 
yet,  but  is  still  threatened  for  some  time 
this  fall,  the  President  not  only  length- 
ened the  time  period  for  decontrol  from 
25  to  30  montiis,  but  also  added  a  cap  of 
$13.50  beyond  which  the  price  of  domes- 
tic oil  could  not  go. 

Thus,  the  President  has  moved  from 
immediate  decontrol  of  old  oil  to  a  25- 
month  decontrol,  and  finally,  to  a  30- 
month  decontrol  with  the  addition  of  a 
$13.50  cap  or  ceiling  on  old  oil  prices. 

This  is  certainly  a  long  way  from 
where  the  President  started  in  January, 
and  I  ask  the  Members,  In  fairness,  where 
has  the  Congress  moved  from?  The  Con- 
gress has  moved  from  a  position  of  "No, 
we  do  not  want  decontrol.  In  other  words, 
we  will  just  leave  the  system  as  It  Is." 

That  Is  the  system  that  creates  the 
entitlements  program,  which  forces  com- 
panies that  have  Invested  in  the  past  and 
currently  have  been  Investing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  In  this  country,  to  pay 
entitlement  fees  from  their  own  funds  to 
those  companies  which  Invested  in  for- 
eign oil  production. 
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That  is  the  program  with  which  the 
Congress  started  out,  and  they  want  it 
to  continue.  They  want  us  to  pass  in  a  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  a  program  not  only 
which  is  to  continue  the  present  pro- 
gram, but  is  to  roll  back  the  prices  of 
oil  to  something  unrealistically  low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  is  how  far  the 
Congress  has  come.  I  would  submit  to  the 
Members  that  that  is  not  much  move- 
ment toward  compromise. 

The  PEA  analysis  of  the  President's 
30-month  decontrol  plan  indicates  that 
with  the  phased  decontrol  of  old  oil,  the 
decline  in  domestic  production  will  be 
arrested,  and  by  1985  there  will  be  an 
esrtimated  1.4  million  barrels  more  per 
day  in  domestic  supply.  The  President's 
program  increases  the  production  of 
domestic  oil.  Is  that  what  we  want  to  do 
or  is  it  not? 

In  addition,  import  savings  of  approxi- 
mately 363.000  barrels  per  day  will  re- 
sult. Both  of  these  trends  will  reduce  our 
dependence  upon  OPEC  price  and  supply 
policy  and  significantly  reduce  the  im- 
pact of  a  future  Arab  oil  embargo. 

I  might  say  further  that  it  will  very 
likely  reduce  the  prospect  of  a  sharp  Arab 
price  increase  this  fall  because  we  are  on 
our  way  to  stimulating  both  production 
of  domestic  oil  and  consumption  conser- 
vation. Those  are  twin  objectives  that 
will  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

For  example,  the  1977  cost  of  an  em- 
bargo without  the  program  would  be  ap- 
proximately $33  billion,  whereas  the  cost 
of  an  embargo  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram would  be  approximately  oiUy  $12 
biUion.  By  1985,  the  cost  of  an  embargo 
without  the  President's  program  would 
be  $110  billion. 

We  talk  about  economic  impact  on  the 
United  States  and  what  we  could  be 
doing  to  the  cost  of  oil  to  the  consumer. 
II  we  do  not  have  some  kind  of  program 
that  will  encourage  the  production  of 
domestic  oil,  the  economic  impact  of  an 
embargo  is  going  to  be  immense,  whereas 
with  the  program,  by  1985  there  would  be 
essentially  no  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
an  Arab  oil  embargo. 

Of  additional  importance  Is  the  fact 
that  without  the  President's  program,  in 
1977  approximately  $2  billion  more 
would  flow  out  of  the  economy  to  the 
OPEC  nations.  By  1985  this  additioiml 
dollar  outflow  would  be  $50  billion  with- 
out the  President's  program. 

The  economic  impacts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decontrol  plan  are  .  minimal. 
Petroleum  prices  to  the  refiners  and 
hence  to  consumers  will  increase  but  not 
by  the  amounts  that  have  continually 
been  stated  in  the  past  week's  debate. 
Gasoline  prices  will  increase  gradually 
over  the  two  and  a  half  year  decontrol 
period  to  a  totcJ  increase  of  7  cents  per 
gallon  by  the  end  of  1977,  while  total 
additional  costs  per  household  will  be 
about  $114  armually. 

In  macroeconomic  terms,  the  PEA 
analysis  indicates  that  the  decontrol 
plan  would  Insignificantly  affect  unem- 
plo3anent  levels  in  1975  and  1976,  and 
would  increase  the  imemployment  rate 
by  only  0.1  percent  in  1977.  The  Inflation 
rate  would  increase  by  0.5  percent — half 
a  percent— by  the  end  of  1977.  However, 


with  the  President's  requested  windfall 
profits  tax  and  import  fees  rebated  to 
the  lower  and  middle  income  con- 
simiers — and  that  is  that  secret  part  of 
this  plan,  and  which  never  seems  to  get 
much  attention  with  the  proposal — the 
impacts  to  the  middle  and  lower  income 
consumers  would  be  muted  on  those 
least  able  to  incur  the  additional  costs. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  advised  the  gentleman  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  after 
I  have  completed  my  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  those  impacts 
would  be  muted  on  those  least  able  to 
incur  the  additional  costs  of  petroleum 
going  to  $13.50  cap,  if,  in  fact,  that  is 
where  it  goes. 

Although  GNP  would  decrease  by  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  in  1976  and  $5 
billion  in  1977,  compared  to  what  it 
would  have  been,  appropriate  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  would  completely  off- 
set these  decreases. 

And  I  do  not  make  that  statement  on 
my  own  but,  rather,  that  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  joint  economic  study, 
buried  within  that  study,  of  course,  but 
nevertheless  there. 

Thus,  the  impacts  are  small,  particu- 
larly when  the  potentially  drastic  ef- 
fects of  an  embargo  are  considered. 
These  impacts  are  indeed  light  and  bear- 
able if  in  the  process  of  coping  with 
them  we  remove  ourselves  from  the 
stranglehold  of  OPEC  and  the  threat  of 
future  embargoes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  it  is 
clear  that  Congress  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity here  to  compromise  and  to  move 
forward  on  a  positive  energy  program. 
The  decontrol  plan  of  the  President  has 
been  modified  extensively  from  the  plan 
he  first  suggested  in  January  to  satisfy 
congressional  critics.  The  plan  would 
not  have  significant  impacts  on  the 
economy,  would  stimulate  production 
and,  most  importantly,  would  move  to 
reduce  our  extensive  dependence  upon 
foreign  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
and  to  reject  House  Resoultion  605. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  knows,  ordinarily  when  a  Presi- 
dent has  a  major  tax  bill  like,  for  in- 
stance, a  windfall  profits  tax,  it  is  em- 
bodied in  some  piece  of  legislation  which 
the  President  ordinarily  requests  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  to  introduce  in  his 
behalf. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas — and  I  am  speaking  on  my  own 
time — that 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  please 
permit  me  to  finish? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  have  order?  I  refuse  to  yield 
further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  con- 
trol of  the  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  may  I  respond  to  the  first  part  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas'  statement. 
No,  I  do  not  know  that,  because  this 
President  has  never  submitted,  and  has 
indicated  through  his  staff  that  he  does 
not  consider  it  appropriate  for  a  Presi- 
dent to  submit,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  precise  legislative 
language  of  any  bill  that  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Cormnittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  a  tax  bill,  because  he  feels  that 
that  ought  to  be  written  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  He  has  submitted  gen- 
eral guidelines  from  time  to  time  on 
those  items  which  he  prefers,  and  he  has 
done  so  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  per- 
centage of  plow-back  exists  in  such  bill 
and  at  what  point  in  price  such  tax  ap- 
plies under  any  suggested  program  which 
the  President  is  now  asking  for? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  proposal  that  the 
President  initially  submitted  in  January 
called  for  a  windfall  profits  tax,  a  plow- 
back,  and  rebate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  most  in- 
terested in  the  debate.  When  the  gentle- 
man asked  the  question  about  the  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  the  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  he  did  submit  a  pro- 
posal somewhat  around  January  15  in 
his  message.  But  the  point  is  that  all 
throughout  the  talks  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  energy  bill — and 
that  is  the  committee  that  should 
write  the  windfall  profits  provision — all 
through  that  debate  we  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  present  any  form  of  pro- 
gram for  windfall  profits.  Right  up  to 
the  very  last  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  Insisted  that 
that  proposal,  or  at  least  some  broad 
guidelines,  be  introduced  into  that  bill. 
That  was  not  done,  so  I  can  hardly  see 
how  it  could  be  questioned  now. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrieldlng. 
I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the 
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message  of  January  15  on  page  15,  sec- 
tion 3,  if  the  gentleman  had  read  it,  is 
contained  basically  the  windfall  profits 
tax  and  what  he  intended  to  do  in  the 
general  outUne  of  it.  But  it  is  right  there 
to  see. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  my  state- 
ment so  that  I  can  read  to  the  Members — 
which  I  do  not  ordinarily  do — from  an 
editorial  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  21. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  intends  to  read,  I  may  intend 
to  make  a  point  of  order  imder  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has  the  time.  If  he 
chooses  to  yield,  he  may. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  21  says: 

Plainly,  the  situation  cries  out  for  com- 
promise. Just  as  plainly.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
exactly  how  a  compromise  can  be  struck  be- 
tween two  parties  so  diametrically  opposed  In 
their  approach,  with  one  wishing  to  tighten 
oil  price  controls  and  one  wishing  to  loosen 
them.  In  our  view,  the  President  has  the  best 
of  this  particular  agreement.  While  seeking 
to  soften  the  Impact  of  further  Increases  In 
the  price  of  oil,  he  would  adhere  to  some  dis- 
cipline In  consumption  of  oil  In  furtherance 
of  a  sensible,  long-range  eflfort  to  free  this 
country  from  a  dangerous  over-dependence 
on  foreign  suppliers.  By  contrast,  the  Demo- 
crats In  Congress  are  offering  a  permissive 
quick  fix  In  the  form  of  temporary  relief  from 
higher  prices  for  oil  products  at  the  cost  of 
heightening  consumption  and  thus  Increas- 
ing American  reUance  on  the  whim  of  for- 
eign oil  producers. 

This  is  not  me  telling  the  Members 
what  I  think  of  H.R.  7014,  or  supporting 
the  President's  effort  at  compromise. 
This  is  The  Washington  Post's  view. 
They  go  on  to  say  the  following: 

The  Democrats  do  not  have  to  accept  the 
President's  formula.  But  they  shotild  seek  a 
compromise  on  this  question  within  the 
framework  of  hla  general  approach.  The 
President,  for  his  part.  Is  going  to  have  to 
take  Into  account  congressional  concern  over 
the  assorted  economic  Ill-affects  of  even  mod- 
est, gradual  Increases  In  domestic  oil  prices 
as  a  result  of  easing  off  the  controls.  In  short, 
the  best  way  to  And  room  for  compromise  Is 
to  widen  the  area  of  the  negotiation  beyond 
the  narrow  question  of  oil  prices.  When  the 
Issue  Is  seen  In  broader  economic  terms  It 
becomes  possible  to  visualize  a  tradeoff  that 
would  permit  the  President  to  slack  off  oil 
price  controls  but  require  him  to  come  for- 
ward with  positive  measures,  centering  on 
tax  relief  of  one  form  or  another.  In  order 
to  cxishlon  the  economic  shock  of  more  ex- 
pensive oil.  There  Is  probably  no  perfect  for- 
mula that  will  entirely  satisfy  either  side. 
Without  some  urgent  and  constructive  ef- 
forts to  find  some  accommodation,  however. 
Inexorable  events  wUl  make  the  decUlon  for 
both  Congress  and  the  President  and  the 
predictable  consequences  of  that  could  be 
calamitous  for  both. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  today  says: 

The  politically  motivated  Impasse  between 
Congress  and  President  Ford  on  the  domes- 
tic control  of  oil  prices  is  threatening  to 
leave  the  country  and  the  consumer  in  an 
Intolerable  situation.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  compromise  on  this  issue. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  for  better  than  an  hour 
to  the  eloquent  pleas  for  compromise 
from  my  good  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  hope  my  remarks 
can  influence  possibly  one  or  two  friends 
on  that  side. 

We  do  not  think  there  has  been  com- 
promise. We  do  not  think  there  was  com- 
promise from  the  President  on  any  one 
of  the  last  5  or  6  vetoes.  Where  was  the 
compromise  on  the  veto  on  strip  mining? 
Congress  gave  in  on  several  substantial 
matters,  but  on  repassage,  again  a  veto 
resulted. 

Where  was  the  compromise  on  the  bill 
for  $60  million  to  promote  tourism  in 
America  this  year?  There  was  no  com- 
promise in  that  veto. 

What  this  country  must  have  in  addi- 
tion to  continuing  a  high  profit  for  the 
exploring  for  domestic  oil,  is  a  semblance 
or  appearance  from  which  people  can 
perceive  that  something  is  being  done 
to  keep  prices  down.  Where  was  the  At- 
torney General  and  where  was  President 
Ford  on  the  4th  of  July  when  every  ma- 
jor oil  company  in  America  just  coinci- 
dentally  took  a  2-cent  to  5-cent  per  gal- 
lon price  increase  on  the  same  weekend 
celebrating  the  independence  of  our  glo- 
rious country?  How  contrived  can  price- 
fixing  be  and  still  avoid  prosecution? 

So  I  will  not  belabor  the  point.  We 
are  at  an  impasse.  Everybody  is  involved. 
But  there  has  not  been  White  House 
compromise,  I  will  say  to  my  friends 
from  the  Republican  Party,  and  there  is 
not  compromise  in  this  President's 
proposal. 

We  have  to  keep  struggUng  to  find 
some  basis  that  lets  the  common  man 
feel  he  has  a  voice  in  the  action,  and 
someone  is  speaking  for  him.  No  one  is 
speaking  for  the  consumer  any  more.  We 
ought  to  be  here  singing  a  requiem  for 
the  death  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
when  80  percent  of  our  strippable  coal 
leases  now  are  owned  by  the  same  com- 
panies who  control  virtually  all  sources  of 
our  energy — gas,  coal,  oil. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  dis- 
cussing the  great  new  compromise  which 
has  been  made  by  the  President  as  if 
nothing  has  been  done  on  the  House  side 
whatsoever.  The  gentleman  correctly 
points  out  the  President  has  moved  from 
abrupt  decontrol  to  a  25 -month  and  now 
30-month  decontrol.  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  gentleman  should  recognize 
that  the  House  passed  a  bill  on  the  floor  a 
year  ago  to  roll  back  the  price  of  new 
oil  to  $4.25  and  is  moving  now  toward  a 
more  moderate  middle  groimd  position.  I 
suspect  we  will  begin  to  see  both  sides 
moving  toward  the  center. 
Now,  it  is  important  that  both  sldesT>e 


aware  of  the  two  predcnninant  Issues.  The 
first  is  the  price  of  old  oil  and  the  second 
is  the  price  of  new  oil.  On  the  price  of 
old  oil  the  administration  has  suggested 
a  decontrol  measure  over  30  months. 
Many  of  us  on  the  Democrat  side  feel 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  justify 
providing  more  revenues  to  companies 
for  old  oil  when  they  found  that  oil  for 
minimal  cost.  Decontrolling  over  a  short 
period  of  time  will  provide  major  rev- 
enues to  the  large  oil  companies  that  are 
already  making  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  question  of  old  oil  is  the  timetable 
of  how  we  are  going  to  decontrol  old  oil. 
A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made 
on  our  side,  have  been  agreed  to  in  the 
Eckhardt  and  Krueger  amendments. 

On  the  question  of  new  oil  the  admin- 
istration is  insisting  on  a  $13.50  lid  on 
new  oil.  There  is  absolutely  no  justifica- 
tion for  a  price  that  high.  There  was  no 
testimony  given  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  which  would  justify  a  $13.50 
ceihng.  That  is  much  too  high  for  the 
consumer  and  much  too  great  a  return 
to  the  oil  companies. 

The  administration  continues  to  insist 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  high  price  to 
conserve  fuel,  but  again  the  evidence  does 
not  exist  that  a  high  price  at  a  level  like 
$13.50  is  going  to  provide  a  conservation 
effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final 
point  that  has  to  be  made  is  that  there 
is  not  evidence  that  a  price  as  high  as 
$13.50  is  going  to  provide  a  conservation 
effect.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  in  the 
Congress  would  be  voting  for  as  high  a 
price  as  $13.50. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  agreement,  all  of  us 
can  agree  it  is  time  to  work  this  thing 
out,  but  let  us  not  talk  as  if  one  side, 
the  White  House,  is  giving.  The  Demo- 
crats on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  also 
giving.  It  is  time  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation on  the  deregulation  of  old  oil  and 
on  the  lid  for  new  oil.  Those  are  the 
two  measures  at  issue  in  the  President's 
message  on  decontrol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  support  of 
the  resolution  we  are  voting  on  today 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rees)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge 
a  no  vote  on  this  resolution,  as  I  think 
again  we  are  doing  just  what  we  have 
been  doing  all  year.  We  are  getting  in  a 
rather  inflexible  position  in  the  veto 
game  and  this  time  we  are  playing  the 
veto  game  in  the  middle  of  July.  On  the 
very  important  issue  of  energy  we  are  in 
a  situation  where  all  controls  are  going 
to  go  off  and  we  have  no  compromise  on 
either  side.  We  have  to  start  someplace 
to  develop  a  consensus. 

In  reading  the  President's  message,  I 
think  the  White  House  has  made  many 
changes  in  new  energy  pricing  policies 
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and  good  changes  since  January.  In  Jan- 
uary the  White  House  wanted  to  decon- 
trol old  oil  immediately,  which  would 
have  greatly  increased  an  already  high 
inflation  rate  exacerbated  our  recession. 
The  President  was  very  much  opposed  to 
a  cap  on  the  price  on  £iny  oil  and  he  had 
no  plan  to  return  the  money  back  to  the 
people  who  would  be  most  hurt  by  paying 
for  the  price  of  oil.  Here  now  we  have  the 
President's  proposal.  The  President  puts 
a  cap  on  of  $11.50  to  the  producing  of 
new  oil  and  then  deregxilates  old  oil  over 
a  3-month  period. 

I  think  he  has  gone  a  long  way.  He  has 
not  come  all  the  way.  If  I  were  writing 
this.  I  would  probably  add  at  least  an- 
other 12  months  on  to  the  deregulation 
period.  I  might  rim  the  cap  down  to 
$10.50,  but  I  would  not  run  it  down  any 
further. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction  of 
the  figures? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  REIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  think 
when  we  have  the  ability  to  start  defin- 
ing the  area  of  negotiations,  we  should 
start  negotiating  and  come  out  with  a 
compromise  plan  that  we  can  all  live 
with. 

I  think  a  lot  of  progress  has  been  made. 
I  think  it  is  wrong  to  be  playing  legisla- 
tive hardball  at  a  time  like  this  by  pass- 
ing resolutions,  vetoing  the  President's 
plan,  and  we  are  asked  to  override  vetoes. 
We  have  an  area  that  has  been  defined 
for  compromise.  I  think  we  ought  to  shed 
some  of  our  own  egos  and  start  com- 
promising on  both  sides  something  that 
will  help  solve  the  problem  we  have 
today.     

Mr.  OTITNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTITNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
does  the  gentleman  want  to  see  the  price 
of  oil  go  up  to  the  world  price  of  $13.50 
ataU? 

Mr.  REES.  WeU,  It  is  $11.50  with  a  $2 
cap,  but  I  would  say  we  have  to  eventu- 
ally deregulate  old  oil  and  we  should  get 
old  oil  up  to  that  price  because  of  the 
problem  the  overall  market  has  with  al- 
locations. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  more  or  less  a 
uniform  domestic  price  of  oil  across  the 
board.  In  fact,  this  is  why  I  like  the  Pres- 
idential cap  of  $13.50  because  it  restricts 
the  price  from  following  the  OPEC  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  two  of  us  are  members  of  the  89th 
and  Vi  club.  We  came  to  Congress  on  the 
same  day,  and  we  have  had  some  success 
In  staying  imtil  now. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  because 
he  has  been  burned  with  the  fire  in  this 
circumstance.  It  was  he,  along  with 
others  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  on  the 


minority  side,  who  put  together  the  com- 
promise on  the  housing  bill.  After  we 
proceeded  to  play  this  game  of  chicken, 
we  came  out  with  a  sound  compromise, 
except  that  in  that  problem,  as  in  this 
one,  we  wasted  6  months. 

Mr.  REES.  Yes,  and  the  sound  com- 
promise meant  $10  billion  worth  of  IV2- 
percent-interest  money  to  build  new 
houses,  and  it  is  now  law. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  that  area.  This 
is  where  we  need  some  progress  also, 
and  we  can  make  it  through  some  kind 
of  compromise  effort. 

Mr.  REES.  I  hope  we  can  reach  a  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
take  this  time  to  clarify  the  figures.  The 
figures  the  gentleman  in  the  well  used 
for  price,  as  I  understood  it,  was  the 
price  of  $11.50.  The  error  he  makes — 
and  the  gentleman  is  usually  an  ex- 
tremely careful  man  with  figures  and 
economics — is  that  the  price  is  $11.50 
plus  a  tax  of  $2,  making  $13.50. 

But,  the  trick  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  ceiling  is  placed  at  $13.50  at  a  time 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  had  time  to  put 
into  effect  a  tax,  so  what  we  are  per- 
mitting to  happen  is  that  the  price  of 
new  oil  can  go  to  $13.50,  not  $11.50,  so 
as  to  place  the  entire  burden  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  a  tax. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  because  he  deserves  to  be 
yielded  to.  If  I  have  been  in  error,  I 
want  him  to  correct  me. 

Mr.  REES.  We  are  only  talking  about 
an  area  of  compromise.  I  think  the  limit 
should  be  $11.50. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther. I  am  merely  trying  to  correct  facts, 
not  argue  the  question. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  in  fact  no  compromise,  it  seems  to  me. 
Am  I  correct  that  the  President  said  that 
he  win  not  accept  414.30;  he  will  not 
accept  a  direct  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act?  He 
says: 

Take  this  or  I  will  not  accept  anything 
else.  Take  It  or  leave  It. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct.  Indeed,  our  bill,  H.R. 
4035,  would  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  talking  about.  It  would 
place  a  $11.28  ceiling  and  it  would  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  present 
allocation  law  until  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity  finally  to  settle  the  question. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
1 3rield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  605.  This 
resolution  is  a  classic  example  of  the  de- 


pressing state  of  affairs  regarding  the 
serious  petroleum  problem  facing  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. It  is  easy  to  say  no,  and  it  is 
much  more  difBcult  to  act  afiBrmatively. 

The  no-action  impasse  situation  which 
we  find  today  will  only  be  aggravated 
if  House  Resolution  605  is  approved,  in 
my  judgment,  and  H.R.  7014  is  passed  as 
reported.  A  rejection  of  gradual  decon- 
trol and  a  rollback  of  crude  oil  prices 
may  have  some  short-term  political  ap- 
peal, but  continuation  of  such  a  policy 
can  only  result  in  long-term  economic 
and  political  disaster. 

There  indeed  might  be  some  tem- 
porary consumer  relief  from  high  petro- 
leum product  prices,  but  we  would  pay 
and  pay  dearly  for  the  resultant  ex- 
panding oil  consumption  and  the  con- 
current increased  dependence  on  the 
volatile  mood  of  the  oil  sheiks.  The  two 
oil  measures  before  us  today  only  post- 
pone the  inevitable  and  thereby  will 
make  coming  to  grips  with  the  oil  reality 
more  unpleasant  for  the  delay. 

We  must  cut  oil  consumption,  reduce 
imports,  and  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion. As  unpleasant  as  this  approach 
may  be,  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  or 
around  this  dilemma  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  time  to  bite  the  proverbial 
bullet  has  arrived,  instead  of  deluding 
our  constituents  and  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  we  can  wave  a  legislative 
wand  and  make  the  oil  crisis  get  bet- 
ter or  go  away.  We  cannot,  and  there  is 
no  painless,  cheap  way  out  of  our  pre- 
dicament. Within  the  next  25  to  40 
years  the  world's  oil  well  will  run  dry, 
barring  a  major  unforeseen  technolc^- 
cal  breakthrough.  During  that  same  time 
frame,  demand  for  petroleum  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  It  does  not  take  an 
economic  genius  to  realize  that  rising 
aggregate  demand  and  falling  supply 
can  only  result  in  oil  prices  that  will 
continue  going  up  and  up. 

This  week  we  can  do  one  of  two 
things.  We  can  pass  the  two  oil  policy 
charades  before  us  today  and  subject 
the  people  and  industry  to  an  adminis- 
trative monstrosity  that  soon  will  cause 
long  !ines  at  gas  stations  and  Impose 
reams  of  red  tape  and  bureaucratic  im- 
position on  a  significant  segment  of  the 
business  community.  At  the  same  time, 
we  will  become  increasingly  more  sus- 
ceptible to  Arab  passions  and  oil  boy- 
cotts. The  alternative  is  to  use  the  ad- 
mittedly imperfect  device  of  the  market- 
place and  its  pricing  mechanism  to  re- 
duce demand  and  encourage  domestic 
oil  recovery  and  exploration. 

I  do  not  feel  we  can  remove  all  con- 
trols today  without  serious  economic  im- 
pact. But  phased  decontrol  over  a  30- 
month  period  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to 
me,  with  a  windfall  profits  tax  and  a 
plowback  provision.  I  feel  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  would  move  the  Nation 
toward  less  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
It  will  accomplish  these  necessary  ends 
without  the  swarm  of  bureaucrats  to 
administer  economic  regulations.  Realis- 
tically, this  approach  will  cause  some 
immediate  pain  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  may  I  respectfully  suggest  ttiat 
it  will  not  be  nearly  as  burdensome  over 
the  long  haul  as  trying  to  maintain  a  lid 
on  domestic  crude  oil  at  $5.25  a  barrel. 
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and  most  Americans  are  smart  enough 
to  see  that. 

To  me,  a  no  vote  against  House  Reso- 
lution 605  is  responsible  and  in  the  Na- 
tion's best  interest. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  energy  shortage,  only  a 
shortage  of  know-how  to  convert  known 
energy  sources  to  economic  uses. 

Two  basic  arguments  have  emerged 
from  the  debate  on  the  various  energy 
bills  we  have  considered  in  this  session. 
One  argument  is  that  we  must  decontrol 
the  price  of  oil  and  gas  to  Insure  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  exploration  of  ad- 
ditional sources.  The  counter  argument 
maintains  that  we  must  regulate  the 
price  of  oil  and  gas  because  we  are  so 
dependent  upon  them  and  that  to  allow 
inflated  petroleum  prices  will  further 
multiply  our  economic  troubles. 

Neither  position,  in  my  estimation, 
takes  into  consideration  Oie  possibility 
or  the  necessity  for  change  In  the  direc- 
tion of  our  energy  policy. 

We  have  become  far  too  dependent 
upon  oil  and  gas.  It  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
tinue this  dependence  with  legislation 
and  national  programs  that  will  prolong 
such  a  policy.  Oil  and  gas  are  important, 
but  they  are  finite  fuels. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  change  of  di- 
rection to  a  national  policy  which  moves 
away  from  oil  and  gas  dependence  to  a 
mixed  energy  base,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  cellulose,  coal,  solar,  nuclear, 
geothermal,  hydrogen,  oil,  and  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  must  kick  the 
oil  and  gas  habit. 

I  will  vote  to  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's order  on  oil  decontrol  and  will 
vote  to  override  his  veto  of  the  oil  price 
control  bill  because  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  continue  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  has  made  us  dependent  on  oil 
and  gas. 

The  power  that  oil  and  gas  interests 
wield  in  this  coimtry  has  restrained  the 
natural  development  of  nuclear  power 
and  thwarts  the  development  of  our  coal 
potential.  A  1971  report  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  stated  that 
the  major  oil  companies  account  for  72 
percent  of  the  natural  gas  production 
and  reserve  ownership,  30  percent  of  the 
domestic  coal  reserves,  and  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  coal  production  ca- 
pacity, over  50  percent  of  the  uranium 
reserves,  and  25  percent  of  the  uraniiun 
milling  capacity. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that  the 
major  oil  companies  were  acquiring  oil 
shale  and  tar  sands,  as  well  as  water 
rights,  throughout  the  country. 

With  such  a  degree  of  control,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  our  research  and  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  energy 
have  been  stymied. 

We  have  become  the  victims  of  the 
major  oil  companies*  domination  of  the 
supply  of  energy.  Such  domination, 
along  with  their  stronghold  on  the 
transportation  and  distribution  net- 
works, appear  to  me  to  be  a  suflBciently 
strong  argument  for  continued  reg\ila- 
tion  of  the  oil  Industry.  This  domina- 
tion also  prompts  me  to  suggest  that  the 
lack  of  competition  in  the  oil  industry 


may  well  establish  the  need  for  new 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
sponsor  of  an  identical  resolution,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  605,  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  decontrol  domestic  oil 
prices.  Last  Wednesday,  as  soon  as  I  re- 
ceived notiflcation  that  the  administra- 
tion had  formally  proposed  its  decontrol 
plan,  I  introduced  House  Resolution  604, 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  24  other 
Members.  My  resolution  is  identical  in 
intent,  and  only  slightly  different  in 
language. 

I  oppose  the  President's  oil  decontrol 
plan  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  conviction 
and  urgency.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
any  release  on  oil  prices  at  this  time 
would  halt  economic  recovery  in  New 
England,  put  us  back  into  a  recession, 
increase  unemployment,  and  further  im- 
pose disproportionately  high  energy 
costs  on  the  northeast  sector  of  the 
Nation. 

Just  last  month,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  New  England  regional 
oflBce  released  a  report  that  demon- 
strated the  urgency  of  maintaining  price 
controls. 

In  New  England,  85  percent  of  all  en- 
ergy consumed  comes  from  oil.  This 
overwhelming  dependence  on  oil  is  un- 
matched in  any  other  part  of  the  covm- 
try.  Any  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  would 
hit  New  England  hardest. 

The  conclusion  of  the  PEA  report  is 
chilling.  This  study  compares  the  prices 
paid  for  energy  by  the  end  user — In  New 
England — to  those  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  It  concludes: 

In  1974  the  prices  paid  for  energy  were  35 
percent  higher  In  New  England  than  In  the 
United  States.  This  Is  an  Increase  over  the 
1973  differential  of  32  percent  and  the  1972 
differential  of  28  percent. 

The  report  also  compares  the  cost  of 
energy  in  New  England  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  States: 

In  New  England  were  taken  out  of  the 
U.S.  figure,  In  1974  the  energy  prices  In  New 
England  would  exceed  those  In  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  by  38  percent. 

Every  time  oil  prices  go  up  in  New 
England,  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
our  industries  to  compete  in  national 
and  international  markets.  I  see  this 
every  day  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  have  over  a  dozen  paper  mills 
which  compete  with  Canadian  imports 
and  with  Wisconsin  irllls  that  consume 
cheap,  price-controlled  natural  gas. 

I  have  several  hand  tool  industries  that 
must  compete  with  cheap  imports  from 
Japan,  Korea,  and  India.  I  have  rose 
growers  and  other  greenhouse  producers 
that  compete  with  farmers  in  California 
and  Florida. 

Every  time  I  see  the  price  of  oil  in- 
crease, these  industries  in  my  district  lose 
another  bit  of  their  competitive  edge — 
while  their  cost  of  doing  business  in 
Massachusetts  has  gone  up  again.  Higher 
fuel  prices  are  forcing  some  industries  to 


close  or  move  away.  One  example  Is  car- 
nation growers  in  Massachusetts.  There 
used  to  be  dozens  of  these  flower  grow- 
ers in  the  Bay  State,  but  the  high  cost 
of  heating  greenhouses  year-roimd, 
along  with  a  flood  of  cheap  imported 
carnations  from  South  America,  has  put 
almost  every  carnation  grower  in  Massa- 
chusetts out  of  business. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  ad- 
ministration's oil  price  decontrol  plan 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  The  Massachu- 
setts Energy  Policy  OfiQce  estimates  that 
decontrol  would  cost  Massachusetts  fam- 
ilies more  than  $200  a  Year.  There  are 
many  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  that 
amoimt  and  more.  But  there  are  also 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England  families  who  have 
oeen  clobbered  by  recent  price  hikes  and 
the  tariff  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  any 
more  for  fuel.  Last  winter,  even  though 
the  weather  did  not  get  too  cold.  I  heard 
from  many  of  these  people — especially 
those  who  are  retired,  disabled,  handi- 
capped or  too  old  to  go  back  to  work. 
Many  can  afford  to  heat  only  one  room  in 
their  house  when  it  gets  cold.  Many  oth- 
ers, even  as  they  suffer  with  arthritis  and 
other  disabilities,  can  only  afford  to  heat 
their  home  up  to  60  degrees — or  less. 

For  these  people,  any  oil  price  decon- 
trol plan  at  this  time  represents  a  cruel 
and  callous  disregard  of  their  plight  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Overall,  decontrol  would  cost  Massa- 
chusetts almost  $1  billion  a  year.  Such 
an  impact  on  a  State  with  less  than  6 
million  people  is  unconscionable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2V2  years  ago,  the 
major  oil  companies  were  telling  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  that  they  would  insure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  oil  for  the  United 
States  if  they  got  $4.50  a  barrel.  Last 
year,  the  oil  barons  and  the  administra- 
tion told  Congress  that  $7.50  a  barrel 
was  their  long-term  price  objective. 

Now  the  plan  is  to  jump  up  the  per- 
missible price  of  domestic  oil  to  $13.50 
a  barrel — a  totally  Inexcusable  and  un- 
justifiable rip-off  on  the  American  con- 
sumer and  a  shameful  genuflection  to 
the  price-fixing  power  of  the  OPEC 
nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  getting  tired  of 
hearing  the  major  oil  companies  say  that 
they  need  these  outrageously  high  prices 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  exploration  and 
production  when  just  a  year  or  two  ago 
they  came  to  the  Congress  crying  that 
they  needed  just  a  fraction  of  the  pro- 
posed decontrolled  price.  And  then,  at 
the  same  time,  I  see  Mobil  Oil  Co.  buying 
up  the  parent  corporation  of  Montgom- 
ery Ward  for  $400  million  and  Gulf  Oil 
Co.  trying  to  buy  the  Ringling  Brothers 
Circus  for  $100  million.  So  what  do  we 
believe — what  the  oil  barons  say  or  what 
they  do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  dismayed  by 
this  proposal  to  decontrol  oil  prices.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion has  Imposed  stiff  oil  import  tariffs, 
which  also  discriminate  especially  hard 
against  New  England.  It  comes  on  the 
verge  of  a  severe  natural  gas  shortage 
this  winter,  that  will  certainly  send  de- 
mand for  imported  oil  skjo-ocketing  as 
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Midwestern  and  Southern  industries  and 
utilities  find  they  suddenly  must  switch 
from  gas  to  fuel  oil.  And  this  proposal  is 
also  concurrent  with  another  equally 
foolhardy  idea — the  program  of  the 
House  majority  leadership  to  impose  oil 
import  quotas  on  the  Nation. 

If  all  these  matters  come  to  pass — price 
decontrol,  continued  tariffs,  natural  gas 
shortages,  and  import  quotas — this  is 
going  to  be  a  disastrous  year  for  New 
England  and  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 
These  proposals  would  guarantee  fuel 
shortages,  long  gas  lines  and  skyrocket- 
ing prices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exsmiiine  the 
Impact  of  oil  price  decontrol  on  New 
England  and  on  their  own  district.  And 
then  I  urge  them  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

For  the  record,  I  submit  the  report  of 
the  FEA  New  England  regional  office  on 
regional  price  differentials  for  energy 
and  a  factsheet  on  the  impact  of  decon- 
trol prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  en- 
ergy policy  office. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTi) ,  and  I  will  ask  this  question 
about  the  gentleman's  concern  about 
New  England  and  his  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  decontrol. 

We  have  heard  a  number  of  rather  dev- 
astating economic  objections  as  to  the 
cost  per  family  of  decontrol.  We  heard 
one  recently  of  $900. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea  of 
the  projected  cost  per  family  in  New 
England,  for  example?  It  will  be,  we  can 
fairly  say,  devastating.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  To  answer  the  gentleman, 
I  think  it  is  devastating.  The  projected 
cost  per  gallon  for  fuel  oil  would  be  a 
little  over  7.5  cents  and  for  gasoline  it 
would  be  a  little  over  7.5  cents. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  impact  on  utility  bills,  for 
example? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Definitely.  Right  now, 
with  the  adjusted  fuel  cost  added  to  the 
electric  bills,  it  is  about  $200  a  month  for 
the  utility  bill  for  our  all-electric  home, 
and  this  would  tack  on  at  least  another 
$50,  which  is  much  more  than  the  mort- 
gage payments,  the  principal  and  inter- 
est payments  on  the  mortgage  that  a  per- 
son has  to  make  of  his  home  today. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  There  would  be  a 
similar  devastating  effect  on  the  cost  of 
home  heating  oil  and  gasoline;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  would  be  7.5  cents  a 

gallon,  at  least. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  heard  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  discuss  energy,  I  was  reminded 
of  the  time  that  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try were  primarily  dependent  upon  whale 
oil.  Whale  oil  came  from  the  sailing  ships, 
the  schooners,  and  oil  ships  out  of  New 


England.  They  eventually  raised  the  price 
of  whale  oil  so  high  that  America  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  substitute.  They  dis- 
covered kerosene.  When  they  found  kero- 
sene, through  the  American  incentive 
and  genius,  they  began  to  develop  more 
and  more  oil  derivatives,  and  it  was  be- 
cause the  price  of  whale  oil  got  so  high 
that  the  American  inventive  genius  be- 
gan to  utilize  oil  more  and  more. 

If  we  make  the  price  of  oil  too  high  we 
will  see  that  American  industry  will  de- 
velop substitutes;  they  will  find  other 
sources  as  alternates.  But  I  will  tell  the 
Members  this:  If  we  make  the  price  of 
oil  and  gas  too  low  we  will  put  every- 
body in  America  out  of  work. 

Remember  this,  when  we  talk  about 
energy,  that  50  percent  of  the  energy  is 
for  industry.  Fifty  percent  of  oil  and 
gas  creates  jobs  through  industry. 

We  talk  about  the  old  man  standing 
out  in  the  cold  and  in  the  back  bedroom 
needing  three  overcoats  to  keep  warm. 
But  the  real  problem  is:  Will  we  have 
enough  energy  to  keep  our  factories  op- 
erating? As  I  say,  50  percent  of  our  en- 
ergy is  used  for  industry. 

Where  does  this  energy  come  from? 
I  will  tell  you  where  the  energy  comes 
from.  Forty-six  percent  of  this  energy 
comes  from  oil;  30  percent  comes  from 
gas.  Overall  we  are  talking  about  76  per- 
cent coming  from  the  oil  and  gas  we  pro- 
duce. 

I  have  some  figures  here  that  we  should 
evaluate.  We  seem  to  forget  that  we  are 
not  drilling  enough  oil  in  America,  but 
are  draining  much  of  our  oil  reserves 
that  we  have  in  this  country.  We  are 
overlooking  the  Arab  oil  countries.  No 
one  talks  about  the  Arab  oil  coimtries. 
But  the  reason  we  went  to  $11.50  oil  is 
because  the  Arab  countries  decided  they 
would  sell  their  oil  for  $11.50.  If  we  think 
that  $11.50  oil  is  too  high,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  when  we  are  working  on 
these  compromises  that  if  we  put  an  em- 
bargo on  all  Arab  oil,  and  we  tell  them 
we  will  not  pay  the  Arabs  $11.50.  Then 
we  could  wait  to  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  rather  complete  my  statement, 
because  of  the  time  limitation. 

But  if  we  want  to  keep  America  work- 
ing, then  we  should  go  back  and  face 
reality  because  this  country  does  not 
have  adequate  oil  in  reserve.  We  only 
have  5  percent  of  the  world's  economic 
oil  reserves.  It  is  more  expensive  today 
for  us  to  develop  oil  fields  in  this  country. 
What  we  have  been  doing  in  recent  years 
is  reaching  in  and  using  our  past  oil  re- 
serves. We  have  got  to  start  drilling  and 
drill  more. 

Let  us  see  what  will  happen  if  we  go 
in  and  start  actively  drilling.  By  1980, 
according  to  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  we  could  be  producing  700  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil.  This  would  not  be  pos- 
sible if  we  have  price  controls. 

We  can  produce  in  this  country  700 
million  barrels  of  oil,  and  also  we  would 
be  creating  10  billion  barrels  of  oil  proved 
reserves. 

It  is  time  we  started  thinking  about 
crude  oil  reserves,  because  we  have  got 
to  have  crude  oil  reserves  provided  for 
in  the  future.  We  have  many  dreams, 


but  we  keep  talking  about  oil.  I  heard 
someone  mention  just  a  few  moments 
ago — coal.  They  did  not  tell  us  how  fast 
the  price  of  coal  has  been  going  up,  and 
we  all  agree  to  let  it  go  up  because  we 
want  more  coal.  Even  though  it  creates 
only  18  percent  of  oiu-  energy,  coal  prices 
are  going  up. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  metallurgi- 
cal price  of  coal  which  in  3  years  has 
gone  from  $15  to  over  $100.  That  is  a 
six  times  increase.  I  would  also  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  when  they 
talk  about  the  big  oil  company  profits 
last  year,  no  one  talks  about  how  oil 
companies  slumped  tremendously  lower 
this  year. 

In  other  words,  we  need  to  think  about 
averages,  but  the  big  rising  average  is 
the  cost  of  drilling,  and  the  costs  have 
gone  up. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  my  distinguished  colleague, 
when  he  is  figuring  the  necessary  price 
for  oil  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
bring  it  in  is  averaging  in  whale  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  it — and  I 
will  direct  my  argimient  in  this  part  of 
the  discussion  to — the  economic  effects 
of  what  the  President's  proposal  does 
to  the  presently  very  weak  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  ,  and  I  have  cir- 
culated to  the  Members  of  the  House  a 
Dear  Colleague  letter  that  reflects  the 
most  recent  information  we  have  on  what 
the  effects  of  the  President's  program 
will  be.  Some  of  the  Members  have  said, 
"You  know.  Congressman  Adams,  we  have 
heard  you  make  the  same  speech  about 
three  times  now  in  the  House  in  the  last 
2  weeks." 

I  will  respond  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  reason  for  my  emphasizing  these 
potential  dangers  is  that  we  are  under 
constant  attack  by  the  Administration 
to  decontrol  prices.  We  did  not  ask  for 
this  particular  proposal.  This  particular 
proposal  was  a  purely  political,  tactical 
move  dropped  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
House's  consideration  of  what  we  should 
do  with  oil  prices.  The  President  is  say- 
ing "If  there  is  going  to  be  any  con- 
tinuation of  the  allocation  system  in  the 
United  States,  then  I,  the  President,  am 
going  to  take  the  powers  and  create  a 
law  by  regulation  under  the  FEA  that 
will  raise  the  price  of  oil." 

That  has  been  the  sole  policy  of  the 
Administration  since  the  begiiming  of 
this  fight  began  in  1973.  I  have  the 
speeches  here  where  a  number  of  us 
warned  in  the  fall  of  1973  and  in  the 
spring  of  1974  when  this  House  first 
began  considering  energy  prices  that  we 
were  going  to  have  to  use  our  domestic 
resources  of  oil  to  protect  our  people 
until  new  energy  sources  are  developed. 
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or  else  we  will  take  ttiis  oil-based  econ- 
addiUon  to  throwing  it  into  a  recession, 
we  will  have  inflation  at  the  same  time, 
omy  and  throw  it  into  a  recession.  In 
And  people  said  we  cannot  have  inflation 
and  recession  at  the  same  time,  but  that 
is  precisely  what  the  oil  increase  in 
prices  in  1973  and  1974  did  to  this 
economy. 

I  am  now  going  to  stand  in  this  well 
again  and  remind  my  colleagues  that 
back  in  the  spring  of  1974,  as  we  at- 
tempted to  suspend  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  pass  yet  another  energy  bill, 

1  warned  the  Members  that  they  were 
going  to  find  themselves  in  a  severe  elec- 
tion problem  when  they  go  into  the  elec- 
tions of  November  1974.  They  pooh- 
poohed  me.  Some  said  it  was  a  naked 
political  threat,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  It  was  not  a  naked  political 
threat.  I  was  not  and  I  am  not  threaten- 
ing anybody.  I  am  just  trying  to  explain 
what  occurs  when  one  gets  up  on  the 
stump  and  tries  to  explain,  in  light  of 
what  we  have  seen  happen  to  our  people 
in  this  last  year,  that  prices  are  again 
going  to  go  up,  and  again,  and  again. 
What  is  going  to  happen  is  another 
massive  shift  of  income  from  consiuners 
who  would  buy  other  products,  the  prod- 
ucts of  people  whom  all  of  us  represent, 
into  the  oil  industry  again. 

I  am  just  pleading  with  the  Members 
not  to  do  this.  We  are  trying  to  discover  a 
compromise  plan.  We  have  had  meetings 
over  the  weekend  and  we  will  continue 
to  have  meetings.  What  we  are  trying  to 
insure  is  that  we  phase  into  this  economy 
something  that  will  keep  us  from  having 
vei-y  bad  economic  effects. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  easy.  For  ex- 
ample, it  took  us  2  days  to  get  analy- 
sis of  the  President's  plan  because  the 
FEA  figures  referred  to  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  are  simply  in- 
correct. They  are  based  on  assimiptions 
that  are  not  correct.  If  we  take  the  base 
assumption  of  where  we  are  today,  in 
other  words  with  $5.25  old  oil  and  with 
no  control  on  new  oil  at  all,  and  try  to 
measure  the  impact  of  the  President's 
program  of  decontrolling  the  price  of  old 
oil  and  setting  the  so-called  $13.50  cap, 
which  is  not  a  cap  because  it  includes  the 
$2  tariff  added  to  the  world  price,  we 
get  these  effects. 

We  can  argue  about  whether  or  not 
one  model  is  somewhat  higher  or  lower, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  economic 
disaster  we  have  just  experienced  in  1973 
and  1974.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is 
going  to  happen  again  in  about  the  same 
basic  system.  We  are  going  to  increase 
unemployment. 

We  say  by  800,000.  If  others  want  to 
argue  that  it  is  700,000  as  against  800,000 
and  ignore  the  fact  that  with  either 
model  it  is  going  to  increase  under  the 
President's  proposal,  all  I  can  say  is  we 
are  going  to  have  to  explain  this  in- 
creasing unemployment  when  we  go 
back  to  our  districts. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  explain  to 
our  unemployed  and  to  their  families  in 
our  areas  why  we  have  allowed  the  price 
to  be  raised  and  have  them  become  im- 
employed.  We  are  going  to  have  to  ex- 
plain to  the  consumers  raising  the  prices 

2  percent.  Again,  if  we  argue  whether  it 


is  1.78  percent  or  2  percent,  we  are  miss- 
ing the  central  issue  which  is  of  greatest 
concern  to  our  constituents. 

Right  now  we  have  inflation  down  at 
a  pretty  flat  level,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  expect  it  to  increase  again  if  we 
raise  up  oil  prices  in  our  oil-based  econ- 
omy. We  are  going  to  take  more  money 
out  of  the  gross  national  product.  In 
other  words,  tiie  money  that  went  to 
people  through  the  tax  rebate  and  more 
will  be  taken  away  again.  We  agreed  to 
the  tax  cut  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  The  President's  program  will 
take  the  stimulus  out. 

The  President's  program  will  drop  the 
bottom  right  out  of  the  economy.  You 
don't  need  any  great  econometric  model 
to  understand  that  very  obvious  fact.  If 
we  increase  fuel  costs,  we  will  increase  the 
cost  of  materials  that  go  into  housing 
and  increase  the  transportation  costs  of 
those  materials.  And  we  will  certainly 
increase  the  day  to  day  costs  of  our  con- 
stituents who  drive  to  work. 

We  have  gotten  our  people  away  from 
mass  transportation  systems  and  scat- 
tered them  into  the  suburbs.  The  aver- 
age workingman  hos  to  have  gasoline 
and  his  demands  get  pretty  inelastic  when 
he  has  to  go  back  and  forth  to  work.  If 
we  then  raise  the  price  of  gasoline,  he 
has  to  ask  for  an  additional  increase  in 
wages  because  that  is  the  only  way  he 
can  pay  it. 

Some  have  estimated  that  it  covild 
eventually  cost  the  average  American 
family  $700  to  $900  a  year  in  additional 
expenses  if  we  allow  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram to  take  effect.  The  people  do  not 
have  this  kind  of  it.  There  will  come  a 
point  when  they  will  have  to  stop  work- 
ing at  the  jobs  because  they  do  not  have 
and  can  no  longer  afford  the  cost  of  it. 

It  is  true  oil  is  a  diminishing  resource. 
Anyone  who  claims  that  price  increases 
will  bring  oil  production  up  to  take  care 
of  our  future  needs  of  America  knows 
that  cannot  be  so. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  grad- 
ually phase  in  limited  higher  prices  so 
we  can  begin  to  shift  our  people  and  our 
economy  away  from  a  total  oil  depend- 
ence. We  need  to  move  people  into  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  transportation  than  the 
present  automobile;  we  need  to  begin 
to  move  back  out  of  the  petroleum-based 
flbers  as  a  great  many  people  in  the  cot- 
ton areas  of  the  United  States  should  be 
aware ;  and  we  need  to  get  people  off  the 
petroleum-based  fertilizers  and  off  the 
use  of  butane  gas. 

I  would  close  my  remarks  by  saying 
this.  We  have  just  had  a  veto  by  the 
President  of  our  willingness  as  a  Con- 
gress to  allow  the  price  of  oil  to  go  to 
$11.28  just  to  extend  the  Allocation  Act, 
and  he  will  not  even  do  that.  So  when  we 
talk  about  trying  to  compromise,  we  have 
to  keep  in  mind  what  we  have  already 
attempted  and  seen  vetoed.  Now  we  have 
before  us  this  program  which  was  jam- 
med into  the  middle  of  our  debate  on 
H.R.  7104  and  we  have  had  to  stop  that 
debate,  to  deal  with  this  pressing  prob- 
lem. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution  disapproving  the  President's 
decontrol  plan  and  move  forward  with 
our  consideration  of  H.R.  7014. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  the  studies  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  referred.  The 
analysis  by  the  staff  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  ,  I  think,  is 
not  a  totally  accurate  representation  of 
the  economic  impact  of  decontrol,  due 
to  a  number  of  erroneous  assumptions  of 
consumer  rebates  and  the  effect  of  de- 
control on  energy  prices. 

Unlike  the  analysis  prepared  by  FEA, 
the  so-called  Dingell  analysis  excluded 
any  consideration  of  rebates  of  excise 
taxes  or  windfall  profits  taxes,  which  are 
literally  billions  of  dollars  annually. 
Furthermore,  that  analysis  modified  the 
base  case  economic  forecast  by  arbi- 
trarily reducing  energy  prices  by  about 
50  percent.  Since  the  case  with  decontrol 
assumed  the  full  price  increase  on  top  of 
the  base,  this  modification  resulted  in  a 
fourfold  overestimate  of  the  true  in- 
crease in  energy  prices  due  to  decontrol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  these 
impacts  of  phased  decontrol  are  overesti- 
mated, even  compared  with  past  analyses 
by  the  Dingell  staff. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  did  not  get  which  re- 
port the  gentleman  is  reading  from. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  wiU  yield  in 
just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  example,  in  the 
committee's  report  entitled  "Major  Ef- 
fects of  Decontrol  on  Domestic  Oil 
Prices,"  on  page  15  their  analysis  indi- 
cated that  immediate  decontrol  and  the 
addition  of  a  third  dollar  Import  fee 
would  reduce  GNP  by  the  end  of  1977  by 
$4.2  billion.  Yet  in  their  latest  estimate 
of  phased  decontrol  with  no  increased 
tariffs,  they  now  estimate  a  $26  billion 
decrease. 

I  find  that  not  quite  in  bounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  book  entitled 
"Elsisticity  of  Demand  for  Gasoline  Pur- 
chases of  the  Energy  Resources  Co.,  Inc." 
The  figures  for  gasoline  elasticity  esti- 
mated by  a  number  of  different  studies 
are  s&  follows,  and  these  relate  to  a  1- 
percent  increase  in  price,  as  opposed  to 
a  percentage  of  1  percent,  or  whatever 
decrease  in  demand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Charles  River  and 
Associates  estimate  is  somewhere  be- 
tween two-tenths  and  1  percent  full  per- 
centage elasticity  for  1  percent  demand. 

DRI  is  a  0.28  percent. 

Houthakker  is  0.47  percent,  with  the 
highest  study  of  Houthakker  0.82  per- 
cent. There  is  an  elasticity  factor  related 
to  the  increase  in  price  and  the  demand 
for  the  use  of  gasoline. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  that  that 
elasticity  exists. 

Now,  one  of  the  reasons  for  higher 
prices  clearly  is  reduction  in  gasoline 
consumption  which  comes  from  the  use 
of  smaller  cars,  which  comes  from  the 
use  of  carpooling,  which  comes  from 
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the  use  of  public  transportation.  Those 
kinds  of  savings,  plus  just  driving  slower, 
creates  savings  that  is  part  of  the  objec- 
tive of  anything  that  allows  the  price  of 
gasoline  to  go  up. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  wlU  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  production  of  gaso- 
line, so  we  have  both  effects,  conserva- 
tion of  consumption  and  production  of 
gasoline.  The  hope  Is  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  by  with  our  own  resources  one  of 
these  days. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
hear  whether  that  was  "River"  or  "Rip- 
per" that  had  the  study  on  the  elasticity 
of  gasoline. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Charles  River 
and  Associates. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Well,  In  the  River  state- 
ment, what  I  am  curious  about  is  did  the 
PEA,  If  this  is  true,  skew  the  pricing 
system  on  the  barrel  In  favor  of  gasoline 
and  against  residual  fuel  oil  fertilizers, 
if  this  was  having  that  price  effect? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DiNGELL)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Washington  for  the  purposes  of 
making  a  comment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
an  answer  to  my  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  If  this  was  the  system 
where  he  was  going  to  have  electricity 
in  gasoline  why  did  they  skew  the  price 
in  favor  of  gasoline  ?  Why  did  the  FEA 
do  that  with  the  so-called  tilt  toward 
gasoline  by  pricing  it  at  lower  prices  than 
comparable  parts  of  the  barrel? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  presump- 
tion was  that  this  is  an  area  in  which 
savings  could  be  made. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  it  is  just  the  opposite. 
They  should  not  have  tilted  it  that  way. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Washington,  but 
regretfully  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  before  us 
a  most  curious  situation.  I  have  great 
respect  for  my  friend  from  Ohio,  who  is 
a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and 
abUity,  but  the  hard  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
been  reading  from  the  wrong  study.  The 
study  that  we  have  made  with  regard  to 
the  administration's  decontrol  program 
is  an  entirely  different  document.  That 
study  is  entitled,  "Analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's July  17,  1975,  Program  to  Decon- 
trol Domestic  Oil." 

The  study  from  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  been  reading  is  a  study 
made  by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  which  relates  to 
the  consequences  of  Immediate  decontrol 
of  old  oil.  Parenthetically,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  friend  from  Ohio.  I  would  advise 
the  committee  that  in  either  event  the 
effect  upon  the  economy  is  calamitous. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  consequences 


of  the  President's  proposal,  we  brought 
Mr.  Zarb  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power  to  have  them  testify 
regarding  the  President's  proposal  for 
decontrol  of  old  oil.  Mr.  Zarb  told  the 
subcommittee  that  at  that  time  no 
macroeconomlc  studies  had  been  made. 
He  promised  that  those  studies  would  be 
made  available  to  the  House  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  were  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  House.  The  hard  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  when  this  plan  was  for- 
mulated the  administration  did  not  know 
what  the  economic  consequences  of  that 
plan  were. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  Mr.  Zarb  did  not  ap- 
pear before  our  committee  after  this  plan 
had  been  submitted.  He  appeared  before. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Zarb's  appearance,  the  President  had 
announced  the  details  of  the  proposal.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Zarb  did  not  have  any 
macro-economic  studies  of  the  Impact 
on  employment,  on  the  cost  of  living,  or 
any  of  the  other  important  social  impacts 
of  this  proposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
analysis  was  not  submitted  to  us  until  a 
day  after  the  plan  had  been  submitted 
to  the  House.  We  had  to  chase  the  FEA 
all  around  Robin  Hood's  bam  to  get  the 
Information  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  should  sup- 
port and  adopt  House  Resolution  605. 
The  House  has  a  responsibility  to  act 
within  the  very  constricted  5-day  period 
allotted  for  review  of  the  President's  de- 
control proposal.  What  does  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  do?  It  raises  all  oil  In 
this  country  to  $13.50  a  barrel.  In  21/2 
years. 

Now,  we  are  working  on  legislation, 
H.R.  7014,  which  is  a  congressional 
proposal  for  the  continued  control  of 
petroleum  prices  and  for  their  orderly 
decontrol.  I  think  the  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  act  in  this  area.  I  think 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  say  to  the 
President,  "We  are  working  on  this  and 
we  will  make  progress  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  see  to  it  that  de- 
control takes  place  according  to  the  will 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people." 

The  decontrol  proposal  suggested  by 
the  President  is  not  a  policy  of  this  kind. 
It  gives  a  windfall  of  the  most  enormous 
proportions  to  the  big  oil  producers.  It 
cannot  satisfy  the  criteria  for  a  just  and 
equitable  oil  pricing  policy. 

The  President  has  claimed  that  his  de- 
control plan  will  have  only  a  minimal  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  economy.  He  has 
taken  gasoline  impacts  as  the  basis  on 
which  we  are  to  judge  his  plan.  In  point 
of  fact,  under  his  plan  gasoline  would 
experience  a  7  J/2  or  8  cent  cost  increase 
In  about  IVz  or  3  years.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  14  percent.  And  a  14-percent 
increase  on  gasoline  prices  also  means  a 
14-percent  increase  In  every  petroleum 
product  used  in  the  economy.  I  say  that 
Is  too  much,  and  I  say  it  is  not  reporting 
fairly  to  the  people  on  the  consequences 
of  the  President's  decontrol  plan  to  talk 
in  terms  of  gasoline  prices  and  pennies 
per  gallon  increases. 


The  President  has  submitted  to  us  an 
economic  analysis.  As  I  previously  indi- 
cated, that  analysis  was  not  provided  un- 
til the  day  following  the  submission  of 
the  proposal  to  the  Congress  or,  in  other 
words,  after  20  percent  of  the  time  for 
congressional  review  had  expired.  Never- 
theless, the  staff  on  the  subcommittee — 
and  I  want  to  say  they  did  an  outstand- 
ing job  and  they  are  an  outstanding 
staff — evaluated  the  FEA  analysis.  The 
subcommittee  staff  analysis  convincingly 
demonstrates  that  the  PEA  antilysis  of 
the  President's  proposal  is  both  inade- 
quate and  misleading.  The  FEA  analysis 
depends  upon  a  number  of  assumptions, 
which  are  hypothetical,  at  best,  and,  at 
worst  are  totally  false.  The  FEA  makes 
a  number  of  assumptions  one  of  which  is 
that  no  OPEC  price  increases  will  oc- 
cur. OPEC  has  already  told  us  what  they 
propose  in  the  fall.  The  PEA  analysis  as- 
sumes that  the  Congress  will  enact  a 
windfall  profits  tax,  a  tax  which  has 
never  been  spelled  out  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  any  legislative  form.  FEA  as- 
sumes that  the  unspecified  windfall 
profits  tax  will  rebate  to  consumers  tax 
revenues  to  offset  the  adverse  impacts 
of  the  administration's  decontrol  pro- 
posal. Our  subcommittee  staff  accepted 
these  administrative  assumptions  but 
compared  the  President's  decontrol  plan 
to  a  base  case  of  continued  controls.  I 
would  commend  the  subcommittee's 
analysis  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  because  the  reading  will  bene- 
fit him  greatly.  Perhaps  after  he  has  read 
the  analysis  he  will  have  an  appreciation 
of  what  the  staff  has  actually  said,  be- 
cause regrettably  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  was 
reading  from  the  wrong  analysis. 

The  FEA  analysis  is  deficient  for  other 
reasons.  FEA  assumes  that  increased 
crude  oil  prices  will  not  raise  the  price  of 
natural  gas  and  coal.  Even  more  incred- 
ibly, the  FEA  assumes  that  higher  crude 
oil  prices  will  in  fact  result  in  a  decrease 
of  coal  prices  at  the  rate  of  1.2  percent. 
One  must  ask,  are  they  detached  from 
reality?  What  is  the  basis  of  the  assump- 
tion that  coal  prices  will  decline  as  oil 
prices  skyrocket?  Simply  that  higher 
crude  oil  prices  will  so  bankrupt  the  econ- 
omy and  depress  demand  that  the  econ- 
omy win  not  be  able  to  pay  for  coal,  and, 
therefore,  coal  prices  will  decline. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  valid  assumption,  be- 
cause this  proposal  is  going  to  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  economy. 

As  an  aside,  one  might  ask  how  the 
President  can  justify  a  short-term  policy 
of  higher  crude  oil  prices  and  higher 
profits  to  crude  oil  producers,  to  encour- 
age production  of  more  petroleum,  when 
that  same  policy  will  mean  lower  prices 
for  coal  and  lower  prices  to  coal  pro- 
ducers, and  thereby  discourage  coal  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  This  points 
up  some  of  the  curious  aspects  of  the 
President's  program.  Encouraging  in- 
creased coal  production  should  be  our 
long-term  policy  and  we  should  not 
jeopardize  it  in  pursuit  of  a  short-term 
crude  oil  policy. 

The  administration  has  long  contended 
that  crude  oil  price  Increases  have  no 
perceptible  impact  upon  natural  gas  and 
coal  prices.  The  experience  of  recent 
months  has  indicated  that  this  is  false.  As 
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I  have  indicated,  in  Its  zeal  to  support 
the  President's  decontrol  plan,  the  FEA 
has  actually  assumed  that  crude  oil  price 
increases  will  bring  about  coal  price  de- 
creases. Such  an  assumption  skews  the 
whole  analysis  of  the  administration  and 
raises  some  questions  in  the  mind  of  an 
honest  man  as  to  the  competence  of  the 
makers  of  the  FEA  analysis  and,  perhaps, 
as  to  their  intellectual  honesty. 

The  base  case  selected — and  this  is  not 
apparent  in  the  President's  message — 
is  a  60-month  decontrol  scenario.  What 
the  FEA  has  done  in  its  analysis,  of  the 
cost  of  the  President's  decontrol  plan  has 
been  to  compare  2 1/2 -year  decontrol  of 
petroleimi  against  60-month  decontrol. 
This  is  a  most  curious  comparison,  and 
certainly  not  one  that  will  withstand 
scrutiny. 

It  is  plain  that  selection  of  this  sce- 
nario as  the  base  case  skews  the  whole 
result  of  the  analysis  because  the  ad- 
ministration assumes  that  the  prices  of 
energy  are  going  to  go  up  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  a  year  under  the  base  case. 
The  President's  decontrol  plan-  Is  pro- 
jected by  the  FEA  to  produce  an  11-per- 
cent-per-year  increase.  Thus  FEA's 
analysis  is  based  upon  an  incremental 
increase  in  energy  costs  of  only  1  percent. 
This  is  a  most  curious  kind  of  yardstick 
for  a  most  curious  kind  of  analysis. 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  analysis  that  the 
subcommittee  staff  has  made  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  President's 
plan.  FEA  says  that  unemployment  Is 
only  going  to  increase  .2  of  a  percent.  The 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  has  come  up  with  figures  that  in- 
dicate unemployment  is  going  to  In- 
crease .8  of  a  percent,  meaning  we  will 
have  800,000  more  workers  unemployed 
in  this  country.  That,  parenthetically,  is 
nearly  2,000  unemployed  workers  per 
congressional  district. 

The  President's  figures  assimie  that 
real  gross  national  product  will  be  de- 
pressed 0.84  percent.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  analysis  projects  a 
decrease  in  real  gross  national  product 
of  2.86  percent. 

Regarding  wholesale  prices,  the  FEA 
study  says  there  will  be  a  2.40-percent  in- 
crease. The  subcommittee's  study  says 
there  will  be  a  6-percent  increase. 

On  consumer  prices,  there  will  be  a  1.3- 
percent  increase,  according  to  the  FEA. 
There  will  be  a  2.04-percent  increase  in 
consumer  prices  according  to  the  sub- 
committee's study. 

FEA  projects  that  housing  starts  will 
be  down  4.68  percent  xmder  the  Presi- 
dent's decontrol  program.  If  this  does 
not  encourage  the  Members  to  vote 
against  the  proposal,  I  do  not  know  what 
will.  However,  the  subcommittee's  study 
projects  a  15.92-percent  depression  in 
housing  starts. 

Let  us  take  auto  sales.  The  FEA  anal- 
ysis shows  it  depresses  auto  sales  3.31 
percent.  But  the  subcommittee's  study 
shows  a  9.65-percent  depression,  almost 
a  10-percent  depression,  in  auto  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  by  the 
President  should  be  rejected.  House  Res- 
olution 605  should  be  adopted,  and  then 
we  should  go  forward  on  the  writing  of  an 
intelligent,  meaningful  program,  based 
upon  careful  consideration  of  the  facts 


based  upon  concern  for  all  factors,  the 
human  factor,  empl03mient,  energy  costs 
to  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  likely 
effects  in  terms  of  energy  use. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest  of 
respect  for  my  colleague  and  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  and  I  have 
great  respect  also  for  the  staff.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  know 
that  he  means  what  he  says,  particularly 
when  his  voice  gets  in  that  ramge. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  one 
of  the  reasons  coal  will  not  go  up  in 
price  is  because  80  percent  of  the  coal 
in  this  coimtry  is  currently  imder  long- 
term  contract.  Only  20  percent  of  it  Is 
not  under  contract.  That  20  percent  may 
tend  to  go  up  in  price,  but  the  coal  that 
is  contracted  for  cannot  go  up. 

The  thing  I  find  curious  about  my 
committee's  report,  which  I,  of  course, 
did  not  see  until  after  it  came  out,  was 
that  in  the  original  report,  which  was 
published  some  2  weeks  ago  or  therea- 
bouts, on  immediate  control,  the  impact 
on  the  gross  national  product  was  as- 
sumed to  be  something  like  $4.2  billion. 

From  a  base  of  $881.9  billion,  under 
immediate  decontrol  it  would  reduce  the 
gross  national  product  to  $877.7  billion. 
However,  then  when  we  get  to  gradual 
decontrol,  which  it  seems  clear  to  me 
would  not  have  quite  the  same  impact, 
the  impact  is  reported  as  2.86  percent, 
as  the  chairman  notes  accurately,  and 
that  amounts  to  $26  billion. 

Suddenly  gradual  decontrol  has  a  more 
adverse  impact  than  immediate  decon- 
trol, and  I  must  say  that  I  just  do  not 
understand  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  those  fig- 
ures on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  that 
is  why  I  have  some  question  about  It. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  neither 
report  takes  inta  account  the  question  ol 
rebates  of  excise  taxes  to  the  poor  and 
middle  class,  and  neither  report  takes 
into  account  the  prospect  of  the  use  of 
monetary  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  good  friends  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown),  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  greatest  affection,  the  hard 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  staff  used 
the  FEA  model.  We  used  the  FEA  figures, 
and  we  used  the  Harvard-DRI  model, 
which  was  used  by  FEA. 

The  gentleman  refers  to  coal  prices. 
Long  term  coal  contracts  have  an  esca- 
lator built  into  their  prices.  Every  time 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up,  as  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  goes  up,  these  long 
term  coal  contracts  go  up.  The  cost  of 
living  goes  up  as  oil  and  petroleum  prices 
increase.  Petroleum  price  increases  have 
been  the  largest  single  contributor  to  de- 
pression and  inflation  in  this  country. 

We  have  fairly  used  the  same  model  as 
PEA,  and  we  have  made  all  of  our  as- 


sumptions available.  We  did  it  in  4  days. 
We  made  all  the  haste  we  could  so  that 
the  facts  would  be  made  available  to 
everyone,  including  PEA  and  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  really 
are  concerned  about  the  information  re- 
ferred to  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  for  whom  we 
have  great  affection. 

I  just  read  from  the  elasticity  report 
which  was  given  by  PEA.  Reading  the 
report  demonstrates  why  we  question  the 
F'EA  figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1 V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  questioned  the  gentle- 
man about  the  tilt  on  the  barrel.  We  have 
some  considerable  doubt  that  FEA  is  do- 
ing a  very  good  job  in  this. 

When  the  gentleman  quoted  from  a 
report  on  gasoline  elasticity  I  sisked  him 
the  name  of  the  rieople  because  I  could 
not  believe  he  was  quoting  from  the  same 
source  I  have  in  my  hand.  He  quoted  some 
figures  with  respect  to  elasticity  and  that 
FEA  had  based  a  report  on  it. 

I  finally  got  the  underlying  report 
about  2  minutes  ago  and  on  page  46,  it 
comments  on  the  whole  range  of  studies 
on  elasticity  of  gasoline  which  have  been 
used  to  show  that  raises  in  price  will 
lower  consumption  and  so  on. 

It  concludes  an  examination  of  these 
studies  with  the  following  comment: 

This  makes  evaluation  difficult.  It  leaves  an 
unusually  large  role  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reviewer.  Any  conclusion  stronger  than  quail- 
fled  Ignorance  Is  suspicious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  quite  be  using  this  kind  of  re- 
port as  a  basis  for  making  the  assumption 
that  if  we  raise  the  price  of  gasoline,  we 
are  going  to  lower  consumption  and  that 
we  are  just  going  to  shift  money  from 
gasoline  users  to  others.  I  certainly  would 
not  be  prepared  to  argue  here  that  the 
President's  proposal  should  be  adopted, 
based  on  this  kind  of  study,  because  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  stronger  basis 
for  decision  than  qualified  ignorance. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  us  just  look 
at  the  statistics  in  one  area  of  elasticity. 
This  will  increase  the  price  of  gasoline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional   Vz   minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Since  the  Ai-ab 
oil  embargo,  the  acceleration  in  the 
small -car  trend  in  this  country  has  been 
pronounced.  Small  cars  have  accounted 
for  about  45  percent  of  the  total  industry 
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sales  for  the  1975  model  year  through 
July  31. 

That  Is  a  sharp  Increase  from  35  per- 
cent, as  I  recall,  from  the  prevloxis  year. 
That  is  a  factual  bit  of  information  on 
elasticity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  Vz  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what 
assumptions  were  used  with  reference  to 
elasticity  In  the  studies  by  my  colleague 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  but  I  would  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  7  of  the 
new  report,  which  says  that  gradual  de- 
control, costs  the  GNP  $26  billion,  and 
th«i  on  page  15  of  the  old  report  it  says 
that  immediate  decontrol  costs  $4.2  bil- 
lion. Those  two  figures  just  do  not  sQuare. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  this  extensive  debate  that  we  have 
heard  for  many  days,  we  always  over- 
look speaking  of  what  we  pay  the  Arabs 
for  oil,  and  we  seemingly  are  concen- 
trating on  what  we  can  do  to  imderpay 
our  own  Americans.  But  if  we  start  with 
basic  mathematics,  what  is  it  we  are 
talking  about  in  crude  oil?  Let  us  take 
crude  oil  at  $11.50  a  barrel — and  we  seem 
to  be  glad  to  pay  Uie  Arabs  $11.50  a 
barrel — let  us  just  suppose  we  start  pay- 
ing the  Americans  $11.50  a  barrel  for 
crude  oil,  which  seems  very  fair  to  me. 
There  are  42  gallons  in  an  oil  barrel. 
A  price  of  $11.50  a  barrel  for  42  gallons 
means  a  raw  gallon  of  gasoline  is  27 
cents.  In  other  words,  when  we  talk  about 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  we  are  talking  about 
27  cents  that  the  raw  crude  oil  costs. 
We  can  all  get  on  the  floor  and  talk 
extensively  about  how  gasoline  is  desired 
by  the  American  public.  And,  as  we  cam- 
paign a  year  from  now  we  can  talk  about 
how  we  would  like  to  have  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  a  nickel,  or  many  would  like  to  have 
a  bottle  of  beer  for  a  nickel,  or  we  would 
all  like  to  be  able  to  buy  a  new  auto- 
mobile for  $600.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  have  inflation  in 
America,  and  the  reason  we  have  it  is 
because  we  have  been  the  biggest  spend- 
ers In  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have 
overspent  our  budget  by  $100  billion  and 
are  facing  a  $100  billion  deficit. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  when  the 
gentleman  talks  about  a  loaf  of  bread, 
I  remember  hearing  that  a  loaf  of  bread 
would  cost  $1  a  loaf. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  We  could  pay 
that  for  bread.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned  that,  because  inflation  af- 
fects all  commodities.  But  we  have  to 
remember  that  gasoline  will  cost  more 
since  we  must  pay  for  what  it  costs  to 
produce  It. 

Yesterday  I  picked  up  the  Oil  Jour- 
nal, and  I  read  about  the  big  discovery 
In  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  they  had  to  drill 
to  a  depth  of  16,000  feet.  I  remember 
back  when  they  found  oil  in  east  Texas. 
that  they  could  find  good  oil  and  good 
oU  sand  at  around  3,000  feet.  It  did  not 
cost  much  to  drill  for  It,  but  when  you 


have  to  drill  to  find  oil  at  a  depth  of 
16,000  feet,  you  really  have  to  pay  geo- 
metrically more,  and  that  It  why  It  re- 
quires $11.50  a  barrel. 

Up  in  Alaska,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
roll  that  Alaskan  oil  back  to  not  more 
than  $8.50  a  barrel.  You  cannot  produce 
most  Alaska  oil  for  less  than  $10,  and 
some  of  it  will  go  $10.50,  and  $11.  Other- 
wise you  are  going  to  have  to  leave  the 
oil  in  Alaska. 

I  always  like  to  discuss  Sprayberry 
production  in  west  Texas.  We  know  that 
oil  is  there,  but  we  know  we  cannot  pro- 
duce it  on  any  basis  less  than  $10;  that 
is  what  it  takes  to  produce  Sprayberry, 
because  it  is  heavy  rock,  it  is  a  slow  flow- 
ing oil,  it  is  not  a  very  thick  sand. 

When  we  talk  about  going  back  and 
producing  these  Inactive  oil  reserves,  we 
are  simply  going  to  have  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional price  as  we  go  along. 

When  we  talk  about  the  fact  that  it 
costs  more,  I  can  tell  you  why  gas  and 
gasoline  cost  more.  It  is  because  it  costs 
more  to  discover  and  produce  the  crude 
oil. 

In  potential  new  crude  oil,  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  tar  sands,  and  the 
tremendous  reserves  if  we  could  produce 

Sun  Oil  Co.  went  up  to  Canada  and 
spent  $300  million,  did  an  extensive  job 
of  developing  a  refinery  and  trying  to 
recover  oil  from  these  sands.  They  lost 
money  every  year,  every  year,  every  year. 
I  think  their  losses  went  up  to  $80  mil- 
lion, until  the  market  finally  started 
paying  them  a  fair  price,  and  last  year 
they  turned  the  corner  and  got  in  the 
black. 

So  we  have  to  pay  a  fair  price  in  order 
to  get  anywhere  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
duce more  oil,  and  particularly  more 
American  oil,  so  we  can  be  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  a  question 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  knows  something  about 
Sprayberry  oil,  but  I  would  assume  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  also  knows  a  lot 
about  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  not  recall  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  said  that  can  be 
produced  for  $7.55  a  barrel,  and  that  the 
limitations  are  at  the  wellhead? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  remember 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  said  that  all 
of  the  estimates  in  Alaska  have  been 
more  than  doubled.  He  said  when  they 
originaUy  built  that  pipeline,  they 
thought  they  could  do  it  for  $900  million, 
and  they  found  that  it  cost  $7  bUlion. 
The  oil  is  not  yet  fiowing  in  Alaska.  When 
it  gets  flowing  and  they  flnally  thaw  It 
out,  they  are  going  to  flnd  it  is  going  to 
cost  $10. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct 
in  that  the  flrst  estimates  were  aroimd 
$4,  so  $7.55  comes  pretty  near  double, 
but  still  $7.55  is  still  a  good  deal  less  than 
$13.50. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  all  of  the  oil  in  Alaska, 
pray  God,  does  not  come  from  Prudhoe 
Bay.  There  is  additional  oil  in  Alaska 
besides  Prudhoe  Bay  which  is  going  to 
be  considerably  more  expensive.  I  have 
a  flgiure  on  the  Alaskan  oil  from  a  study 
made  by  one  of  the  companies  investing 
there,  which  gives  the  price  that  squares 
with  the  price  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska,  who  is  not  on  the  floor  at 
the  moment.  But  they  go  on  in  this 
study  and  say : 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  other  fields 
in  Northern  Alaska.  We  have  a  partial  In- 
terest In  a  field  about  20  miles  west  of  Prud- 
hoe called  Kup  River  Sands,  a  part  of  the 
so-called  ColevlUe  area. .  . . 

And  it  goes  on  to  say  that  in  their 
opinion  that  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
expensive  to  bring  in.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  that  oil  productive,  those  areas 
productive,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  it  will  cost  a 
little  more  than  Prudhoe  Bay. 

I  think  the  gentleman  missed  my  point 
about  the  $l-a-loaf  bread.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  had  dire  predic- 
tions, if  the  gentleman  will  recall,  a 
couple  of  years  ago  about  $l-a-loaf  bread. 
We  did  not  have  $l-a-loaf  bread  when 
it  was  all  said  and  done,  because  we  have 
increased  the  production  of  wheat,  and 
that  is  exactly  the  thing  we  have  to  do 
in  the  whole  oil  area.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  President's  program  is  designed 
to  try  to  accomplish. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  an 
investor  in  small  wells  in  a  conventional 
site  in  this  country,  and  his  comment 
was  that  he  also  invested  in  beef.  He 
said,  "Some  years  ago  you  guys  in  Con- 
gress tried  to  freeze  the  price  of  beef."  He 
said,  "As  I  recall,  beef  got  very  expensive 
and  disappeared  from  the  marketplace. 
Then  you  took  off  the  price  of  controls 
of  beef,  and  now  beef  has  come  down 
in  price  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  the 
marketplace." 

The  same  economics,  it  seems  to  me, 
might  very  well  apply  to  oil  if  we  would 
have  the  confidence  to  use  that  eco- 
nomics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
wish  it  were  possible — and  perhaps  it  is— 
for  me  to  address  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  to  address  everyone  as  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  a  responsibility  as 
Congressmen  to  retain  authority  to  make 
the  decisions  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  here,  because  I  believe  that  our 
branch  of  Government  is  the  best  gage 
of  the  collective  will  of  the  people.  That 
is  what  we  are  supposed  to  do.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  set  down  a  plan  and  then 
relegate  to  ourselves  only  the  authority 
to  veto  it.  We  have  the  responsibility 
imder  the  Constitution  to  establish  what 
the  policy  of  this  Government  should  be, 
and  that  Is  the  only  manner  in  which 
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the  collective  will  of  the  people  can  ever 
be  expressed. 

Of  course,  I  grant  that  ultimately  there 
may  have  to  be  compromise,  but  there 
cannot  be  the  establishment  at  the  out- 
set of  the  collective  will  of  the  people 
based  upon  one-third  of  Congress,  plus 
one,  plus  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  not  the  way  we  act  If  we  per- 
form our  duty  as  the  prime  and  original 
creator  of  national  policy  embodied  In 
law.  Therefore,  I  urge  Members  to  reject 
this  decontrol  measure  by  the  President 
and  vote  for  the  resolution  before  us. 
We  will  then  have  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  two-thirds  of  this  House 
is  going  to  override  the  President's  veto 
on  H.R.  4035. 1  think  we  should.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  do  so.  That  is  the  way 
the  Constitution  says  we  must  proceed. 

If  we  cannot  do  so  we  already  have 
a  resolution  directly  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  S.  1849  to  be  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  which  is  a  further  com- 
promise. It  Is  a  compromise  that  says 
"Mr.  President,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  override  the  veto  with  respect  to  what 
seemed  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  the  status  quo  at  no  more  than 
$11.50  for  new  oil  and  the  continuation 
of  the  allocation  progam  to  hold  old  oil 
at  $5.25  until  we  can  ultimately  decide 
tills  issue  imder  the  bill  H.R.  7014.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  do  that,  so  we 
come  to  you  again  with  a  second  com- 
promise and  ask  you  to  give  us  a  kind 
of  temporary  restraining  order,  give  us 
an  order  that  will  prevent  irreparable 
damage  to  the  economy  In  the  mean- 
time." 

That  is  all  we  want.  Now,  is  that  not 
a  reasonable  way  to  proceed? 

How  is  it,  the  President  can  say 
say  that  we  would,  by  making  such  sug- 
gestion to  him  and  sticking  to  it — how 
can  he  say  we  have  brought  down  the 
economy  if  the  control  goes  off  because 
of  his  vetoes  and  because  we  have  not 
merely  surrendered  to  his  will? 

I  say  the  President's  position  is  like 
Samson  at  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  will- 
ing to  pull  the  pillars  down  on  both  our 
heads  unless  he  gets  his  way  without 
change. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  on  this  ques- 
tion of  compromise:  It  has  been  said  we 
are  not  compromising.  I  have  before  me 
a  letter  that  has  come  from  the  staff 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Warren  G. 
Magntjson,  dated  July  21,  1975,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  Chairman  Nas- 
sikas  to  give  the  Senate  a  measure  of 
the  cost  of  producing  replenishment  oil, 
in  short,  new  oil,  in  short,  that  type  of 
oil  that  the  President  would  permit  to  go 
up  to  $13.50. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  complete 
letter  at  this  point.  The  letter  Is  as 
follows : 

F^ERAL  PowEB  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  21, 1975. 
Hon.    VI^ARREN    Q.    Magnusox, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Chairman  MACNtrsoN:  I  am  pleased 
to  forward  the  attached  cost  analyses  pre- 


pared by  me  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
July  15,  1975,  requesting  the  following: 

( 1 )  An  alternative  to  the  study  transmitted 
on  June  26,  using  the  same  data  and  analy- 
sis but  Including  Alaska  as  weU  as  the  lower 
48  states.  In  order  to  assure  that  these  com- 
putations are  conservative,  we  would  request 
that  only  one-half  of  the  reported  reserves 
in  Alaska  be  used  in  the  computation.  In 
addition,  please  assume  a  Federal  Income  Tax 
liability  equal  to  10  percent  of  gross  In- 
come on  the  value  of  crude  oil  produced. 

(2)  An  estimate  of  the  cost  per  million 
Btu's  of  producing  new  hydrocarbons, 
whether  crude  oU  or  natural  gas.  Such  a 
computation  would  avoid  the  difficult  allo- 
cation problems  of  Joint  costs  between  the 
two  fuels.  Please  base  this  estimate  on  the 
five-year  average  of  expenses,  reserves  addi- 
tions, and  production.  Again,  please  utilize 
one-half  of  the  Alaskan  reserve  additions 
in  the  computation  and  assume  a  Federal 
Income  Tax  llabUlty  of  10  percent  of  gross 
Income  from  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  sales. 

(3)  We  would  also  request  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Stafif  Analysis  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  production  of  old  domestic 
crude  oil,  which  Is  based  on  1972  data.  We 
should  also  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
us  In  trending  these  costs  forward  to  reflect 
current  1975  costs. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  analyses  (1). 
(2)  and  (3)  are  $5.49  per  barrel,  $4.14  per 
barrel  and  $2.96  per  barrel,  respectively.  A 
discussion  of  possible  trending  methods  Is 
provided  In  the  attached  analysis. 

I  win  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  have  regarding  the  stafif  analysis. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lotos  J.  Engel, 
Supervisor]/     Regulatory     Gas     Utility 
Specialist. 

[Schedule  No.  1] 
Cost  op  Finding  and  Peodttcing  a  Barbel  op 

New  Cbude  On. — ^Total  U.S.' 
line  number,  item  description,  source,  and 

UNIT  cost  per  BABREL 

1.  oil  well  drilling  cost,  schedule  3, 

2.  Lease  acquisition  cost,  schedule  3, 

3.  Production  facilities,  schedule  3, 

4.  Subtotal.  $1.07. 

5.  Dry  hole  drilling  cost,  schedule  3,  $0.21. 

6.  Other  exploration  cost,  schedule  3,  $0.19. 

7.  Exploration  overhead,  schedule  3,  $0.05. 

8.  Subtotal,  $0.45. 

9.  Operating  expense,  schedule  3,  $0.88. 

10.  Caslnghead  gas  credit,  schedule  3, 
($0.61). 

11.  Retiu^  on  working  capital,  schedule 
3,  $0.12. 

12.  Return  on  Investment,  schedule  3.  $2.28. 

13.  Royalty  at  16%,  schedule  2,  $0.80. 

14.  Subtotal,  schedule  2,  $4.99. 

15.  Total  Including  income  tax  at  10%  of 
gross  Income,  $5.49. 


$0.43. 
$0.37. 
$0.27. 


1  Includes  Alaskan  data  to  the  extent  that 
60%  of  Alaskan  oil  additions  were  included 
In  the  productivity  estimate. 

Cost  op  Flowing  On, » 
Production  cost:  '  Per  barrel 

1.  Cash  expense $1.02 

2.  DD&A 0.48 

3.  Return  0.74 


Exploration  and  development  allowance 
(E&D):  3 

4.  Expense   o.  34 

5.  Return  o.  11 


Total 0.45 

6.  Total,  production  &  E  &  D 2.  69 

7.  FIT  computed  as  10%  of  line  7...    0. 27 


Total    2.24 


Total    2.96 

What  does  the  staff  report  over  signa- 
ture of  Louis  J.  Engel,  supervisory  reg- 
ulatory gas  utilities  specialist?  They  tell 
us  the  cost  of  finding  and  producing  a 
barrel  of  new  crude  oil,  and  it  sets  out 
each  of  the  line  Items  contained  therein, 
as  $5.49  per  barrel.  It  states  the  cost  of 
fiowing  oil — and  It  puts  down  all  the 
items  contained  in  such  cost — is  $2.96 
per  barrel.  I  ask  the  Members:  Have  we 
made  a  compromise? 

We  have  asked  in  H.R.  7014  for  a  basic 
price  of  $7.50  which  would  allow  for  any 
possible  Increase  in  inflationary  costs. 
In  addition  to  that,  for  especially  costly 
oil  we  have  asked  for  an  average  price 
of  $8.50,  which  is  sufficiently  flexible  so 
that  if  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  can  be  brought 
In  at  $7.55,  the  North  Slope  oil  can  be 
brought  in  at  up  to  $  1 1 . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  <  Mr. 
Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
more  it  Is  necessary  to  call  for  the  appli- 
cation of  plain  old  commonsense  to  our 
energy  problems,  an  element  lacking  in 
so  much  of  the  legislation  brought  be- 
fore this  House.  Those  of  us  who  today 
vote  to  let  stand  the  President's  phased 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  and  then  against 
the  bill,  H.R.  7014,  with  its  new  price 

'  Cost  of  fiowing  oil  Is  estimated  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  the  cost  of  fiowing  gas,  under 
past  Commission  approved  methods,  in  Com- 
mission Notice  Issuing  StaS  Rate  Recom- 
mendation and  Prescribing  Procedures,  is- 
sued September  12.  1974,  in  Docket  No.  R- 
478.  (See  Notice  Appendix  B,  Summary, 
Schedule  No.  1-A.  Coluom  (e)).  Method 
further  combines  operations  of  Independent 
Producers,  Pipeline  Affiliates,  and  Pipeline 
Producers  which  were  reported  Ui  subject 
docket  In  year  1972  for  the  Lower  48. 

'  Production  costs  are  based  on  current 
year  1972  operations  on  leases  producing  es- 
sentially oil  only  or  leases  producing  oil  cmd 
casinghead  gas.  Leases  producing  both  oil 
and  gas-well  gas  (combination  leases)  were 
excluded  from  study  because  of  the  complex- 
ity In  allocation  procedures.  Allocation  of 
joint  product  oil  and  caslnghead  gas  costs 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  relative  costs.  I.e.. 
through  consideration  of  what  It  would  cost 
to  produce  the  products  singly  as  measured 
by  the  cost  of  separate  product  gas-well  gas 
and  single  product  oil. 

'E&D  costs  are  based  on  current  expendi- 
tures for  essentially  unsuccessful  costs.  E&D 
costs  are  first  assigned,  and  the  remainder 
allocated,  on  the  basis  of  the  respondence 
reported  Intent  as  between  gas  reservoir  and 
oil  reservoir  operations.  Costs  for  oil  reser- 
voir operations  were  then  allocated  between 
oil  and  gas  current  production,  as  measured 
by  Btu  content,  after  the  oil  Btu's  had  first 
been  modified  by  a  multiple  of  25.  The  result- 
ing with  E&D  cost  for  oil  was  then  Imputed 
to  production  of  oil  on  the  subject  lease 
types. 
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controls  and  price  rollbacks  are  exercis- 
ing that  much  needed  commonsense. 

While  we  all  recognize  there  is  no  im- 
mediate, worldwide  oil  shortage  in  spite 
of  oil  being  a  finite  commodity,  we  have 
in  this  coimtry  a  genuine  shortage  of  oil 
that  is  cheap  to  get  out  and  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  are  kidding  either  or  both  of 
ourselves  and  our  constituents  when  we 
say  that  with  a  simple  stroke  we  can  as- 
siu-e  America  of  all  the  oil  we  want  at  a 
price  we  wish  to  pay.  That  cannot  be 
done.  It  Is  something  made  impossible 
by  geology,  diplomacy,  and  economics. 
We  are  yet  to  face  the  harshest  reality 
that  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  world's 
oil  and  as  we  approach  the  end  the  trend 
will  be  one  of  constantly  higher  prices 
because  each  new  gallon  will  be  produced 
in  more  difficult  terrain  by  more  difficult 
methods.  We  must  recognize  that  our 
constituents'  children  or  grandchildren 
will  sooner  or  later  be  unable  to  buy  gas- 
oline to  drive  to  the  beach.  Hopefully 
there  will  be  other  fuels  or  other  means, 
although  there  is  no  present  guarantee 
of  that. 

We  cannot  guarantee  by  legislation 
perpetually  plentiful  cheap  oil  any  more 
than  we  can  legislate  sunny  weekends 
In  spite  of  the  fact  our  constituents  would 
want  both.  Constituents  are  smart 
enough  to  recognize  a  self-congratula- 
tory press  release  about  assured  sunny 
Sundays  for  what  it  would  be.  They  are 
learning  enough  about  energy  realities 
to  begin  to  question  pie  in  the  sky  bills 
for  what  they  are. 

By  allowing  phased  decontrol  of  oil, 
subject  of  course  to  excess  profits  taxes, 
we  would  back  Government  one  more 
step  out  of  the  energy  market.  These  In- 
trusions by  government  are  only  ag- 
gravating our  energy  aflBlctions.  By 
letting  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act's  entitlements  program  die  we 
would  do  the  same. 

The  entitlements  program  is  a  classic 
example  of  governmental  intrusion  mud- 
dying the  situation.  It  removes  any  in- 
centive to  be  competitive  by  way  of  using 
domestic  oU  instead  of  foreign  oil  since 
the  program  makes  producers  of  domes- 
tic oil  share  it— or  its  cost  benefit— with 
those  producers  who  rely  on  imports.  We 
created  that  program  to  help  the  "little 
guy"  if— that  is— multi-millionaire 
refiners  of  foreign  oil  are  little  guys  It 
removes  the  incentive  to  produce  oil  here 
when  it  removes  the  economic  disadvan- 
tage now  implicit  in  trying  to  market 
products  made  from  foreign  expensive 
oil. 

Likewise,  retaining  in  perpetuity  price 
controls  on  cheaper  "old"  oil  removes  the 
incentive  to  produce  products  from  that 
resource  instead  of  from  more  expensive 

new"  oU.  Thus  controls,  by  their  very 
being,  have  rapidly  tilted  us  toward  prod- 
ucts containing  a  higher  percentage  of 

new  than  of  "old"  oil  and  more  foreign 
oil  than  domestic. 

By  patting  ourselves  on  the  back  say- 
ing we  have  protected  consumers  we  have 
penalized  consumers  and  the  presently 
popular  legislative  iniUatives  are  more 
of  the  same. 

-We  need  do  only  two  things.  We  should 
phase  out  controls.  That  will  restore  a 
degree  of  compeUtion  and  leave  alloca- 
tion in  the  free  market.  And,  we  should 
enact  an  excess  profits  tax  to  be  but© 
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that  decontrol  does  not  result  in  uncon- 
scionable windfalls  to  producers  beyond 
their  legitimate  profit  margins  and  capi- 
tal requirements.  The  longer  we  delay  do- 
ing this  by  grandstanding  and  by  ad- 
vancing the  idea  that  we  can  have  as 
much  as  we  want  for  as  little  as  we  want 
to  pay,  the  longer  it  will  be  before  we 
approach  a  real  solution  of  our  energy 
problems. 

The  President  and  the  conservatives 
in  Congress  believe  that  energy  inde- 
pendence—reliance on  American  instead 
of  foreign  petroleum — Is  essential,  even  if 
that  means  paying  more  in  order  to  get 
more  oil  produced  in  this  country. 

The  congressional  liberals  have  as  their 
sole  objective  to  roll  back  prices  of 
American  crude  oil.  Ironically,  that 
will  not  lead  to  lower  prices  at  the 
pump.  It  works  this  way:  If  we  dis- 
courage oil  production  in  this  country  by 
clamping  on  lower  crude  oil  profits, 
then,  in  order  to  meet  demand,  more  oil 
will  have  to  be  imported.  Since  imported 
oil  now  costs  more  than  American  oil, 
that  means  that  consumer  prices  at  the 
pump  will  be  higher— not  lower.  In  short, 
if  we  pay  less  for  American  oil  we  will 
have  to  buy  more  of  the  iiigher  priced 
foreign  oil. 

That  is  what  decontrol  Is  all  about— 
bo  let  the  free  market  work  so  we  will  not 
have  to  import  so  much. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Fifty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXin,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  2, 
i-ule  XXm,  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  pour- 
ing oil  on  troubled  waters,  just  to  make  a 
bad  pun,  I  would  like  to  read  to  my  col- 
leagues from  the  editorial  page  of  today's 
New  York  Times. 

This  is  a  source  from  which  I  do  not 
alway  find  great  comfort,  but  it  is  a 
source  from  which  today  I  find  what  I 
consider  to  be  good  advice  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

The  editorial  is  headed:  "Impasse  on 
Oil"  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  politically-motivated  Impasse  between 
Congress  and  President  Ford  on  control  of 
domestic  petroleum  prices  Is  threatening  to 
leave  the  country  and  the  consumer  In  an 
Intolerable  situation. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Ford  vetoed  a  price-rollback 
bin  passed  by  Congress;  it  appears  that  Con- 
gress In  turn  will  not  accept  the  President's 
own  proposal,  which  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction,  for  gradual  decontrol  of  all  oU 
prices.  As  existing  control  authority  expires 


Aug.  31,  the  result — unless  something  is  done 
soon — will  be  that  domestic  oil  prices,  stimu- 
lated by  a  probable  further  Increase  In  the 
OPEC  price  later  this  year,  could  seriously 
Inhibit  economic  recovery. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  compromise  could  sensibly  be  reached 
envisaging  gradual  decontrol  accompanied 
by  Increase  In  gasoline  taxes,  with  special 
rebates  for  the  hardest-hit  segments-of-the 
population,  accompanied  by  tax  and  plow- 
back  provisions  to  Insure  against  windfall 
profits  for  the  Industry  and  to  encourage 
reinvestment  In  energy  production. 

The  Issue  Is  no  longer  whether  to  conserve 
oil  and  reduce  American  and  Western  vul- 
nerabUity  to  the  oil  cartel,  but  how  best  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  with  greatest  equity 
and  least  damage  to  production,  employ- 
ment and  the  antl-lnflatlon  efifort.  Economic 
recovery  Is  almost  certain  to  send  American 
oil  Imports  shooting  upward  again,  unless 
restricted  by  higher  gasoline  taxes  or  a  price 
rise  as  a  result  of  phased  decontrol — or  both 
In  coordination. 

The  same  time.  Increased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  oil,  and  encouragement  of  the 
more  secure  foreign  sources,  should  also 
be  a  basic  objective.  Government  should 
seek  to  ensure  that  higher  profits  resulting 
from  rising  oil  prices  will  be  reinvested  In 
the  development  of  new  energy  sources. 

Plans  for  the  decontrol  of  oil  prices  must 
be  geared  in  carefully  with  fiscal  policy  to 
ensure  that  the  economy  recovers  from  the 
worst  recession  in  postwar  history,  which 
has  left  heavy  unemployment  in  its  train. 
Higher  oil  and  other  energy  prices  and  the 
extra  taxes  must  not  be  permitted  to  im- 
pose such  heavy  burdens  on  the  economy 
as  to  cause  the  recovery  to  abort.  This  can 
be  handled  by  phasing  decontrol  In  grad- 
ually— over  a  period  of  perhaps  three  years 
or  more — and  by  assuring  that  during"  the 
recovery  extra  taxes  collected  be  put  back 
Into  the  economy  both  by  reinvestment  and 
by  rebate  to  lowest  Income  groups  hit  by 
higher  energy  prices. 

The  probable  burden  of  higher  oil  prices 
is  so  great— likely  to  amount  of  $30  billion 
or  more— that  it  Is  urgent  that  tax  plow- 
backs  and  rebates  be  supplemented  by  a 
lower  general  tax  schedule  to  cushion  the 
economy  against  the  Impact  of  oil  decontrol. 
It  is  a  tragedy  that  Congressional  action 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  Presidential  threat 
of  sudden  decontrol.  But  21  months  have 
passed  passed  since  the  oil  embargo  that 
made  clear  the  need  for  an  eflfective  conser- 
vation and  development  program.  The  aim 
now  must  be  to  enact  the  best  compromise 
that  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  605,  a  res- 
olution disapproving  the  amendment  to 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
submitted  to  the  House  on  July  16  1975 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee  I  have  been  working  to 
achieve  congressional  action  on  a  re- 
sponsible energy  bill.  Our  committee  be- 
gan work  on  this  problem  in  February  of 
this  year  and  the  fruits  of  this  efifort, 
H.R.  7014,  is  scheduled  to  come  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  for  further  considera- 
tion later  today.  I  regret  that  it  has 
taken  our  CMnmittee  the  best  part  of  5 
months  to  bring  an  energy  bill  to  the 
fioor,  but  such  is  the  case  and  I  nonethe- 
less feel  that  the  Congress  should  com- 
plete its  action  on  H.R.  7014. 

In  this  regard,  the  phaseout  of  old 
oil  price  ceilings,  as  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  on  July 
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16,  1975,  comes  at  an  extremely  inoppor- 
tune time.  That  Is  to  say,  It  Intervenes 
while  we  are  literally  in  the  middle  of 
considering  the  "energy  bill,"  H.R.  7014. 
In  fact,  the  pending  business  of  the 
House,  when  we  resume  our  consideration 
of  H.R.  7014,  will  be  my  amendment, 
which  is  designed  to  place  a  price  ceiling 
on  oil  prices,  place  a  stringent  windfall 
profits  tax  on  oil  producers,  provide  an 
appropriately  strong  incentive  for  the 
discovery  and  production  of  new  oil  re- 
sources and,  most  importantly,  to  pro- 
tect consumers  purchasing  power  by  re- 
distributing windfall  profit  tax  revenues 
to  middle-  and  low-income  consumers. 
It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  House 
should  complete  working  its  will  on 
H.R.  7014  before  the  President  or  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  inter- 
poses such  a  decontrol  amendment  on  the 
Congress. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  did  not  take  tliis  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  considerable  dis- 
tance the  administration  has  come  in 
modifying  its  original  energy  proposals 
in  the  interest  of  shaping  a  responsible 
compromise  that  will  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

However,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
cannot  support  the  FEA  amendment  of 
July  16,  1975,  and  will  accordingly  vote 
"yea"  for  House  Resolution  605,  the  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  30-month  decon- 
trol of  old  oil  proposed  by  FEA. 

Instead,  I  will  continue  to  work  for  a 
responsible  legislative  solution  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  hard-pressed  con- 
sumers and  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
energy  independence. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  things  that  I  think  Members 
agree  on,  no  matter  what  side  of  the 
aisle  they  are  on  and  no  matter  what 
their  previous  thoughts  might  be.  I  think 
one  of  those  things  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
doing  something,  we  ought  to  be  moving, 
toward  a  positive  solution  of  our  energy 
problem.  We  cannot  continue  to  do 
nothing,  and  I  think  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  today. 

Unfortimately,  I  think  the  Members 
are  probably  going  to  vote  down  this 
proposal  of  the  President.  It  will  be  an- 
other item  in  the  negative  record  of  this 
Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  has 
been  trying  to  get  the  Congress  to  move 
ever  since  it  convened.  The  people  on  my 
right  have  been  saying,  "Vote  this  down 
and  give  us  time  to  do  something  con- 
structive." 

My  query  Is,  How  much  time  do  we 
need? 

I  remember  December  1974  when  an 
emergency  energy  bill  was  brought  out 
of  this  very  fine  committee  headed  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  ,  and  we  strained 
mightily.  I  think  that  about  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  we  adjourned,  having  pro- 
duced nothing,  not  even  a  mouse. 

Since  that  time,  and  in  this  Congress, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
sent  a  plan  to  the  Congress  and  asked  for 
the  plan  to  be  enacted.  Nothing  was. 


In  order  to  get  some  movement,  he 
announced  that  he  would  put  a  $1  fee  on 
imported  crude  oil— $1  a  barrel.  Still 
nothing  happened,  so  he  did  put  the  tax 
on.  When  he  was  going  to  put  the  second 
dollar  per  barrel  on,  he  was  persuaded 
by  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  that 
if  he  only  would  forebear,  there  would  be 
some  movement.  There  was  not  any 
movement,  so  the  President  put  the  sec- 
ond dollar  on.  Then,  in  an  attempt  to 
get  some  sort  of  action,  the  President 
sent  us  a  plan  for  decontrol  of  old  oil. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  people  call  this 
Congress  the  "seat-belt  Congress,"  be- 
cause in  order  to  get  Congress  to  move,  it 
has  to  have  a  belt  in  the  seat  every  now 
and  then.  Unfortunately,  that  has  not 
worked. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  say  to 
my  good  friends  on  the  right  that  if  we 
seem  to  be  pressing  them,  it  is  because 
we  are.  It  is  very  important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country — not  only  today  but 
for  years  to  come — that  we  produce  more 
oil  domestically  than  we  are  now  produc- 
ing. 

The  production  from  the  old  oil  fields 
is  going  down.  Everybody  agrees  to  that. 
How  do  we  get  it  to  come  back  up?  Even 
more  importantly,  how  do  we  get  oil  to 
be  brought  into  production  from  new 
wells  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  old 
oil  which  is  not  being  produced?  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  do  it  by  rolling  back  prices, 
and  we  certainly  do  not  do  it  by  clinging 
to  a  two-tier  system  of  oil  which  Is  out- 
moded and  which  has  already  proven  it 
will  not  do  the  job. 

No.  Instead  of  that,  I  think  we  need 
to  give  people  the  incentive  to  produce 
more  old  oil — both  old  and  new  oil. 
Again,  however,  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress is  completely  negative.  Instead  of 
encouraging  production  we  repealed  the 
depletion  allowance,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  idling  drilling  rigs  which  would 
otherwise  be  put  to  work  finding  new 
oU. 

This  is  a  very  dismal  record,  and  I 
think  we  are  going  to  add  to  this  lack  of 
luster  today  by  voting  down  the  Presi- 
dent's reasonable  plan  for  decontrol. 

This  plan  calls  for  decontrol  of  old  oil 
over  a  period  of  30  months;  that  is  21/2 
years.  It  calls  for  a  cap  of  $13.50,  which 
is  about  what  the  world  price  is  today, 
and  which,  incidentally,  is  a  concession 
made  by  the  administration  because  the 
administration  had  previously  said  that 
it  was  not  in  favor  of  the  cap.  This  plan 
does  contain  a  cap,  but  I  think,  even  more 
importantly,  this  plan  has  to  be  reviewed 
every  30  days.  We  do  not  set  the  thing 
in  concrete  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one  reason  I 
wonder  why  we  are  so  worried  about  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  and  I  make 
this  proposal  very  seriously — I  know 
there  are  probably  the  votes  in  this 
House  to  disapprove  the  President's 
plan — but  what  I  would  like  to  do  Is  this: 
I  think  the  President  should  immediate- 
ly, or  at  least  as  soon  as  possible,  submit 
another  plan.  But  I  would  hope  that  that 
plan  would  be  submitted  only  after  the 
majority  and  the  minority  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  gotten  together  on  a  plan  that 
could  be  approved.  I  do  not  want  him 
to  send  another  one  up  here  which  will 
be  brought  up  within  5  days  for  disap- 


proval, because  that  just  adds  to  the 
stalemate  which  we  already  have.  There 
is  no  reason  to  do  that. 

The  coimtry  does  not  deserve  it.  The 
country  does  not  want  it.  What  the  coun- 
try wants  is  some  safeguard  against  our 
having  either  to  keep  importing  more 
and  more  oil  from  the  OPEC  countries, 
or  running  out  of  oil.  It  is  about  that 
simple. 

The  choices  we  have  are  either  to  pro- 
duce more  domestically,  to  import  more 
from  the  OPEC  countries,  or  to  ration. 
Those  are  really  the  three  alternatives. 
Do  not  let  anybody  tell  you  there  is  a 
fourth,  because  there  really  is  not.  So 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  is  just  add- 
ing to  the  stalemate. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  get  together 
after  this  is  over,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
us,  and  see  if  we  cannot  possibly  work 
out  some  sort  of  a  compromise  plan  so 
that  we  can  all  work  together  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  Members  of  this  body,  and  try 
to  do  something  about  this  situation. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  If  the  gentle- 
man has  an  answer  to  my  question. 
y*lr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  speak  for  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  but  I  would  sim- 
ply ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
if  that  gentleman  is  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  activity  on  this  side 
to  compromise  with  the  President? 
Mr.  RHODES.  Of  course. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  And  In  fact,  the  pro- 
visions imposed  in  H.R.  7014  are  in  many 
ways  a  compromise.  We  are  talking  about 
a  rollback  now  to  $7.50  or  $8.50  for  high- 
er priced  oil  as  being  unreasonable,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  are  talking  about 
the  oil  companies  having  plenty,  having 
a  reasonable  return  at  $5. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  is  now  making 
a  speech,  and  I  did  not  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  purpose. 

H.R.  7014  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  what  is  at  hand  before  us  to- 
day.   

Mr.  MOFFETT.  But  it  does  have  to  do 

with   the   gentleman's   assertion   about 

Congress  not  doing  anything  on  energy. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  and  of  course  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me,  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  meet  with  the  President  or 
any  of  his  advisers,  and  the  minority,  at 
any  time,  at  any  place,  and  we  will  be 
available.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  ask  any 
members  of  our  committee  that  they  will 
be  glad  to  do  so,  because  we  have  to  work 
out  something. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  I  feel  sure  this  can  be  done.  I 
have  known  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  many  years,  and  I  respect 
the  gentleman,  and  I  am  serious  In  hop- 
ing that  we  C8m  do  this. 
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But,  In  the  event  that  this  does  not 
occur,  then  let  me  give  the  Members  this 
little  scenario;  that  if  we  keep  growUng 
at  each  other  and  August  31  comes 
aroimd,  then  we  will  not  have  any  con- 
trol over  oil  at  all,  and  very  precipitous- 
ly the  price  of  oil  will  go  up  through  the 
ceiling. 

I  think  that  is  something  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  on  either  side,  or 
any  President,  ought  to  allow  to  occur. 
No  one  really  knows  what  that  will  do 
to  the  economy,  but  it  cannot  be  good. 

At  this  moment  we  find  ourselves  about 
ready  to  bottom  out  as  far  as  the  reces- 
sion is  concerned,  and  about  ready  to  get 
the  country  on  the  way  back  up  again  as 
far  as  he  economy  is  concerned.  We 
cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  our  econ- 
omy by  a  sudden  decontrol  of  old  oil. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  attempt  to  reach 
a  compromise. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Members  of  this  body  for  their  atten- 
tion. I  assure  them  again  that  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  minority,  that  I  stand  ready 
to  compromise  with  them,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  produce  more 
domestic  oil,  to  produce  it  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  to  provide  the  people  of  our 
country  with  the  energy  that  is  needed  to 
keep  this  economy  going. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett)  . 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
White  House  propaganda  machine  has 
been  busy  assuring  the  American  people 
that  the  "price  tag"  for  full  decontrol- 
gradual  or  immediate — is  only  7  cents 
per  gallon  of  gasoline.  This  7  cents  per 
gallon  at  the  pump  theme,  held  over  from 
a  previous  FEA  evaluation  of  decontrol 
under  totally  different  circumstances,  is 
misleading  for  three  reasons: 

First,  it  intentionally  understates  even 
the  increase  in  raw  material  costs  for 
each  gallon  of  petroleiun  product  after 
decontrol ; 

Second,  it  intentionally  takes  no  ac- 
count of  add-ons  to  price  apart  from  raw 
material  costs  after  decontrol:  and 

Third,  it  intentionally  diverts  public 
attention  from  the  fact  that  decontrol 
will  inflate  not  only  gasohne  but  utility 
costs,  food  bills,  and  the  price  of  every 
other  consumer  item. 

One.  Even  on  a  crude  oil /raw  material 
basis,  petroleum  prices  will  rise  by  9  cents 
per  gallon,  more  than  20  percent  above 
the  White  House  estimate.  Because  of 
price  controls  on  domestic  crude  oil,  the 
average  price  of  all  crude  oil— foreign  and 
domestic— used  by  U.S.  refiners  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  OPEC— decon- 
trolled—price  level.  FEA's  latest  Energy 
Review  reported  an  average  U.S.  cost  for 
March  of  $9.30  per  barrel  with  an  im- 
port cost  of  $13.17,  a  difference  of  almost 
$4  per  barrel. 

FEA's  Energy  Review  also  contained 
an  extensive  discussion  of  crude  oil  pric- 
ing which  acknowledged  that  decon- 
trolled domestic  crude  would  rise  to 
OPEC     levels.     The     same     discussion 

pointed  out  that  FEA's  March  figures 

the  latest  available— did  not  take  into 


account  the  second  dollar  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fee  which  would  raise  the  import 
cost  $1  to  over  $14  per  barrel  and  have 
approximately  a  $0.60  impact  on  average 
U.S.  costs  which  consist  of  60  percent 
imported  and  decontrolled  crude  oil. 
Given  these  adjustments,  the  current  dif- 
ference between  U.S.  average  cost  and 
world  costs  is  almost  certainly  In  excess 
of  $4  per  barrel.  Even  if  decontrolled 
domestic  prices  were  held  to  $13.50  per 
barrel  by  the  President's  decontrol  plan, 
the  decontrolled  average  would  be  over 
$13.50  since  substantial  imports  would 
continue.  Thus,  at  an  absolute  minimum, 
decontrol  would  increase  crude  oil  costs 
by  over  $3.50  per  barrel  over  existing  U.S. 
average  levels. 

Each  barrel  of  crude  oil  contains  42 
gallons  which  can  be  processed  into  ap- 
proximately 40  gallons  of  product.  Each 
$1  increase  in  crude  oil  costs  add  2V2 
cents  to  the  raw  material  cost  of  petro- 
leimi  products.  A  $3.50  per  barrel  crude 
oil  increase  thus  means  almost  a  9-cent- 
per-gallon  increase  in  the  raw  material 
cost  of  each  petroleum  product. 

These  facts  are  no  secret  to  PEA. 
FEA's  7-cent-per-gallon  figure  was  ac- 
tually computed  in  May  before  the  sec- 
ond dollar  of  import  fee  was  imposed. 
That  figure  is  being  played  again  now 
without  any  tie  to  reality. 

Second.  Inevitable  increases  in  refiner 
margins  will  swell  the  gasoline  increases 
to  about  14  cents  per  gallon.  Major  re- 
finers have  continuously  claimed  that 
domestic  price  controls  have  made  their 
refinery  operations  unprofitable  and  pre- 
vented them  from  passing  on  increased 
costs  of  refinery  operations.  They  have 
estimated  these  increased  nonproduct 
costs  as  about  15  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease of  raw  material  costs  since  May 
1973.  These  nonproduct  costs  include  fuel 
for  refining  operations  and  thus  can  be 
expected  to  rise  proportionately  with 
refinery  costs. 

Given  decontrol,  the  total  increase  in 
raw  material  costs  from  May  1973  levels 
would  be  about  25  cents  per  gallon.  An 
additional  15  percent  would  be  3.75  cents 
per  gallon.  Without  controls  this  extra 
3.75  cents  would  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers by  refiners  on  top  of  the  9-cent- 
per-gallon  increase  in  raw  material 
costs.  And  decontrol  would  also  permit  a 
rise  in  service  station  margins  to  ac- 
commodate to  lower  volume  at  higher 
prices. 

Taken  together,  the  increase  in  re- 
finery and  service  station  margins  would 
almost  certainly  result  in  doubling  the 
White  House  7-cent-per-gallon  estimate. 
A  cynical  man  might  indeed  think  the 
White  House  had  chosen  7  cents  on  the 
theory  that  the  public  always  discounts 
Government  claims  by  half. 

The  alleged  gasoline  increases  would 
apply  to  all  petroleimi  products,  as  well 
as  coal,  unregulated  natural  gas  and  all 
consimier  products  with  an  energy  com- 
ponent. Perhaps  the  slickest  understate- 
ment of  all  in  the  White  House  presenta- 
tion is  the  exclusive  focus  on  gasoline.  De- 
control is  not  an  excise  tax.  It  will  hit 
the  prices  of  all  petroleum  products  in- 
cluding home  heating  oil  and  residual 
fuel  for  electricity.  And  while  7  or  even 
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14  cents  may  seem  like  a  modest  increase 
in  the  pump  price  of  gasoline  which  la 
already  boosted  by  Federal  and  State 
taxes,  the  same  7  or  14  cents  is  a  whop- 
ping percentage  increase  in  home  heat- 
mg  oil.  diesel  fuel,  jet  fuel,  and  residual 
fuel. 

In  addition,  increases  in  the  cost  of 
petroleum  energy  permit  a  windfall  for 
coal  and  unregulated  natural  gas.  And  as 
total  energy  costs  rise,  industry  must 
pass  energy  costs  on  to  all  consumers. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  7  cents  on  gasoline 
may  play  in  Peoria  but  it  is  a  magical 
mystery  tour  unrelated  to  the  reality  the 
White  House  is  trying  to  foist  upon  the 
American  public.  The  least  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  in  an  issue  of  this  kind  is  to 
come  clean  with  the  people,  rather  than 
replaying  irrelevant  tunes  as  the  time  for 
constructive  action  goes  by. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution  a 
feature  to  do  nothing  less  than  stave  off 
the  most  destructive  economic  move  by 
Government  in  recent  memory 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  oppose  House  Resolution 
605. 

Our  time  is  just  about  up.  We  can  sit 
around  this  Chamber,  and  speculate  on 
this  energy  scenario  or  that  one.  We  can 
wrap  ourselves  in  the  rhetoric  of  respon- 
sibihty,  while  we  abdicate  all  semblance 
of  responsibility. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  com- 
promise, and  compromise  in  a  construc- 
tive, conscientious  manner  that  will  pro- 
duce positive  results. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  can 
spend  the  next  2  weeks  deciding  who  will 
be  blamed  for  an  immediate  decontrol  of 
old  oil  prices  on  September  1.  I  do  not 
consider  that  responsible  or  responsive 
government. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  fashion  an  ap- 
proach that  the  President  wUl  accept  the 
Congress  will  accept,  and  most  imiJor- 
tantly.  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  accept. 

I  do  not  favor  everything  in  the  Presi- 
dents decontrol  plan.  I  would  prefer  a 
longer  phaseout.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
President  spell  out  the  details  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax,  but  then  I  believe 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ullman,  can  lead  us 
to  a  proper  resolution  of  that  item 

I  would  prefer  that  the  President  im- 
mediately remove  the  $2  per  barrel  on 
imported  oil.  The  House  voted  for  re- 
moving this  tariff  in  H.R.  6860 

But  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  sound  ap- 
proach. It  is  certainly  better  than  spin- 
ning our  wheels,  waiting  for  an  act  of 
God.  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  that  is  exactly  what  we  must 
do  here  today  by  opposing  the  disap- 
proval resolution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr  Moss) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
the  remarks  that  were  just  made  in  the 
weu  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr 
Rhodes,  that  "if  we  keep  growling  at 
each  other  the  way  that  we  have  that 
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that  is  not  the  way  to  do  the  job  that  we 
must  do." 

But  I  would  just  also  suggest  that  to 
keep  telling  the  Congress  every  time  we 
move  on  a  piece  of  energy  legislation 
that  it  is  going  to  be  vetoed,  that  that 
is  not  the  way  to  do  it,  either.  I  want  to 
remind  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
that  it  is  probably  composed  of  more  new 
Members  than  any  Congress  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  it  reflects 
losses  on  the  other  side,  not  on  mine. 

I  recall  the  debate  in  December  of 

1973  and  the  continuing  debate  early  in 

1974  on  the  passage  of  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  an  excellent  piece  of  energy 
legislation,  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  Congress  came  back  and 
passed  very  promptly  another  piece  of 
legislation  which,  in  my  judgment,  was 
not  as  good  for  the  people,  for  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation,  as  the  legislation 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  then  President, 
Richard  Nixon. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  that  is 
the  chronology.  We  did  pass  the  bill,  and 
it  was  vetoed. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  bill  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  H.R.  7014,  that  is  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  and 
we  should  continue  to  do  the  job  of 
writing  that  legislation.  We  ought  to 
adopt  the  resolution  here  today  so  that 
we  do  not  in  effect  delegate  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  write  the  legisla- 
tion, because  failure  to  adopt  the  dis- 
approval resolution  would  be  giving  the 
President  the  role  of  the  principal  legis- 
lator in  this  Nation.  I  do  not  think  that 
was  the  role  envisioned  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  certainly  it  does 
not  comport  at  all  with  my  responsibili- 
ties as  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  I  under- 
stand them.  We  are  to  be  legislators. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  wisdom 
of  always  following  exactly  what  the 
President  wants.  Many  of  us  here  served 
with  the  President,  and  we  served  with 
him  over  extended  periods  of  time.  He 
served  in  this  House  for  25  years  before 
assuming  the  duties  of  the  Oflice  of  the 
Vice  Presidency.  Of  those  25  years,  23  of 
them  were  in  the  minority,  not  the  ma- 
jority, and  I  have  listened  to  him  many 
times  give  sound  advice  to  the  people  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  as  to  how  they  should 
cast  their  votes  if  they  wanted  to  come 
back.  And  they  did  not  take  his  advice 
and  somehow  in  far  greater  numbers 
they  succeeded  in  surviving. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  President,  "Sir, 
if  you  are  to  come  back,  perhaps  you 
should  listen  a  little  more  carefully  to 
the  views  of  those  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  less  to  some  of  the  persons 
you  have  around  you  advising  you  on 
energy." 

I  think  that  the  Administrator  of  FEA, 
Mr.  Zarb,  is  a  most  pleasant  individual, 
but  I  do  not  think  his  experience  in  the 
field  of  energy  begins  to  match  the  years 
that  I  have  worked  on  energy.  And  I  do 
not  think  the  experience  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  begins  to  match 
mine.  I  do  not  find  that  I  stand  in  any 
awe  of  Secretary  Simon.  And,  strangely, 
I  find  I  stand  in  no  awe  of  the  back- 
groimd  or  experience  of  Secretary  Mor- 
ton with  whom  I  silso  served  in  this 
House.  They  are  both  competent  men — 


of  that  I  have  no  doubt — dedicated  men, 
but  in  the  instances  of  recommending  to 
this  House,  I  find  that  I  am  in  vigorous 
disagreement  with  them,  and  I  think 
that  I  am  disagreeing  because  I  am 
anxious  that  we  not  undertake  the  dam- 
aging blow  to  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion that  would  inevitably  follow  the 
approval  of  the  President's  plan. 

The  CHAIRRLAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  which  I  hope  this  House  will 
come  to.  to  yield  2  of  our  3  minutes  re- 
maining to  my  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  so 
that  he  may  yield  time  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  kind 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  agree  with  the  minority  leader  that 
this  is  no  time  to  be  growling. 

Actually,  as  I  look  at  the  history  of 
energy  in  this  Congress,  if  President 
Ni.ton  had  signed  the  bill  in  1973  that  he 
vetoed,  we  would  not  be  in  the  problem 
we  are  in  today. 

But  how  much  legislation  have  we 
passed  and  what  have  we  done  on  ener- 
gy? If  we  check  the  record  we  will  find 
the  93d  Congress  passed  43  specific  pieces 
of  legislation  concerning  energy.  Has  the 
problem  been  solved?  Of  course  the  prob- 
lem has  not  been  solved. 

But  what  does  this  piece  of  legislation 
do?  The  President  is  proposing  to  end 
price  control  on  oil  and  let  oil  prices  rise 
to  $13.50  per  barrel,  four  times  the  level 
for  oil  2  years  ago. 

This  legislation  tells  the  American 
public  that  the  Congress  is  opposed  to 
such  unwarranted  high  prices  as  these. 
We  cannot  stand  an  increase  of  this  type. 
Price  decontrol,  which  the  President 
wishes  to  impose  on  the  American  con- 
sumer, would  cost  an  estimate  of  $20  to 
$50  billion  out  of  the  consumers'  pockets. 

We  passed  a  bill  this  year  to  give  a  $20 
billion  tax  rebate  to  try  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  I  hope  the  recession  has  bot- 
tomed out  and  that  we  can  get  down  to 
the  unemplojrment  figure  the  Republi- 
cans think  is  a  magic  figure,  of  some- 
where around  8  percent  this  year.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  it  is  a  ghastly  figure,  but 
our  tax  program  has  played  a  part.  The 
President's  decontrol  plan  would  scuttle 
the  programs  for  economic  stimulation 
that  this  Congress  has  passed.  The  price 
of  gasoline,  home  heating  fuel,  electric 
bills,  all  would  rise  immediately.  We 
know  that.  The  ripple  effect  for  the  econ- 
omy would  make  everything  far  more  ex- 
pensive, and  believe  me  inflation  would 
soar. 

The  President's  program  would  make 
the  oil  companies  richer  than  Croesus, 
yet  the  companies  give  no  assurance  that 
production  will  increase  significantly — 
no  assurance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
increase  the  price  to  $13.50,  5  years  from 
now,  there  would  be  1  million  gallons  of 
gas  a  day  extra,  just  about  2.5  percent  of 
what  we  would  be  using  at  that  time. 


I  do  not  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  acted  in  this  fashion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  said  to  the  leader- 
ship: 

This  is  not  a  Democratic  problem.  This 
Is  not  a  Republican  problem.  Thla  Is  an 
American  problem. 

And  I  agree  that  it  is  an  American 
problem. 

I  agree  that  it  is  a  hard  piece  of 
legislation,  that  it  is  parochial,  that 
everybody  from  every  section  of  the 
country  wants  to  protect  the  area  from 
which  he  comes.  It  is  hard  to  write  a 
national  bill,  but  basically  we  want  to 
curb  the  recession,  we  want  to  stop 
the  infiation,  and  this  bill  would  make 
both  nm  wild. 

I  think  we  will  be  doing  the  right 
thing  here  today.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion. This  resolution  only  gives  more 
time.  We  have  to  put  aside  party  politics 
on  this  matter  and  we  have  got  to  sit 
down  and  compromise,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  sit  down  and  compromise  given 
the  attitude  some  people  have  taken 
in  this  House.  I  think  it  comes  mostly 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  because 
they  see  it  as  a  political  issue.  This  is 
much  bigger  than  a  political  issue.  I 
think  the  right  thing  for  this  Congress 
today  is  to  support  this  resolution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  the  2  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  understand  it  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  1  minute  remaining  and  he 
would  like  to  reserve  his  time  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  yielded  time  to  the 
other  side.  He  would  prefer  that  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, take  some  time  now. 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The 
gentleman  has  been  very  generous  and 
very  kind. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  for  his  comments.  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  reciprocate  by  saying 
that  it  is  most  commendable  of  the 
gentleman  trying  to  do  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  think  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  act  to- 
gether as  a  group  and  not  as  politicians 
elected  by  one  party  or  the  other.  I  came 
to  the  Congress  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  27  years  ago.  I  know 
the  President.  I  respect  him.  I  have  sup- 
ported him  when  I  thought  he  was  right 
and  especially  on  many  of  his  foreign 
policy  initiatives  earlier  this  year. 

I  think  that  in  this  case  our  analysis 
shows  that  the  President's  proposal  will 
add,  as  has  been  said,  800,000  unem- 
ployed people  and  of  that,  some  2,000  in 
each  district. 

The  consumer  price  would  go  up  an 
additional  2  percent. 

The  gross  national  product  would  go 
down  $26  billion. 

Housing  starts  would  be  off  15  percent. 

Automobile  sales  would  be  down  1  mil- 
lion units,  at  9.6  percent. 

These  are  shocking  figures.  I  say  that 
the  President  has  either  been  seriously 
misled  by  his  advisers,  or  he  has  totally 
abandoned  the  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
which  I  know  he  would  not  want  to  do. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  the  blame  on 
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those  who  have  advised  the  President 
to  send  this  up  when  we  are  trying  to 
work  out  this  very  serious  problem. 

As  was  said,  we  have  had  one  major 
energy  bill  that  was  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon.  We  have  had  one  bill  that  has 
been  vetoed  by  President  Ford. 

I  would  like  to  just  say  to  the  House 
that  we  are  in  a  serious  situation.  I  pre- 
dict that  within  2  years,  if  we  do  not 
have  some  protection  for  the  American 
people,  that  we  will  either  iiave  nation- 
alization of  oil  or  we  will  have  a  revolu- 
tion in  America.  I  believe  this  is  entirely 
possible.  By  traveling  among  my  people, 
I  know  of  no  subject  which  has  aroused 
the  passions  of  the  people  of  tliis  coun- 
try more  than  current  energy  prices. 
They  do  not  believe  the  assertions  that 
have  been  made  in  the  news  media  that 
we  have  to  raise  these  prices  even  to 
greater  levels  as  we  have  been  asked  to 
do.  When  I  go  back  to  my  home  and 
they  tell  me  that  the  retailers  tell  their 
people  they  have  to  stay  open  longer 
hours,  that  they  are  supposed  to  sell 
more  gasoline,  how  can  we  tell  them  they 
may  also  raise  prices? 

So  I  just  say  it  is  a  serious  situation. 
I  would  urge  every  Member  of  this 
House,  and  this  is  beyond  party,  because 
all  America  is  watching  what  we  do  to- 
day and  it  will  be  reflected  in  future  ac- 
tions; so  I  urge  a  vote  for  disapproval  of 
the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  I  trust  will 
not  growl  in  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  promised  in  my  statement  on 
the  rule,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  of  disapproval  with  all  of 
the  force  that  I  can  muster. 

I  have  been  sitting  in  this  chamber  now 
for  2  days  listening  to  what  is  becoming 
a  totally  irrational  debate.  While  ab- 
horring the  high  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic downturn  caused  by  the  OPEC 
embargo,  the  Congress  is  giving  every 
indication  of  passing  an  energy  bill  which 
will  certainly  create  a  self-imposed  em- 
bargo much  more  serious  and  pervasive 
than  anything  the  OPEC  nations  could 
dream  up.  We  are  planning  to  roll  back 
prices  of  oil,  remove  incentives  for  pro- 
ducing oil  and  if  H.R.  6860  makes  it 
though  the  other  body  and  conference, 
to  impose  tough  import  quotas.  In  its  en- 
tirety, the  congressional  plan  is  suicidal. 
It  provides  absolute  assurance  that  we 
will  have  a  self-imposed  energy  shortage, 
loss  of  jobs,  soaring  energy  prices  and 
economic  and  social  turmoil.  In  this  short 
term,  we  continue  driving  our  cars,  heat- 
ing our  homes,  nmning  our  air  condi- 
tioners as  though  nothing  is  the  matter. 
Business  as  usual.  However,  it  is  like 
eating  candy  bars — the  hunger  pangs  go 
for  a  while  but  the  hunger  comes  back.  It 
seems  as  though  the  experiences  of  the 
last  2  years  would  keep  us  from  giving 
any  credence  to  such  a  disastrous  policy. 
I  would  hope  that  we  come  to  our  senses 
quickly. 

The  plan  we  have  before  us  now  is  a 
reasonable  way  to  proceed,  It  seems  to 
me.  It  would  help  to  encourage  the  addi- 
tional production  that  we  desperately 
need.  Its  only  d^ciency  seems  to  be  that 
It  comes  from  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 


vania. The  question  that  we  face  here 
today  is  can  we  consider  it  on  Its  merits 
or  are  we  going  to  get  so  himg  up  on  our 
own  need  to  produce  our  own  policy, 
which  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7014, 
imless  it  can  be  amended,  would  be  ut- 
terly disastrous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  objection  I 
have  to  the  current  direction  this  Con- 
gress is  taking  is  the  total  lack  of  concern 
for  maintaining  domestic  production  in- 
centives. Rolling  back  prices  is  certainly 
an  attractive  way  to  appeal  to  those  who 
want  to  knock  off  the  big  oil  companies 
and  their  supposedly  exorbitant  profits. 
I  have  no  desire  to  fatten  their  purses 
either.  But  when  they  testify  that  the 
incentives  are  not  there  and  domestic 
production  will  continue  to  decline  un- 
less pricing  policies  are  changed,  it  is 
ridiculous  for  us  to  attempt  to  rollback 
prices  when  there  is  a  far  better  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  oil  company 
profits. 

The  President's  program  calls  for  a 
gradual  decontrol  of  old  oil  with  the  ex- 
cess profits  produced  by  these  decontrol 
efforts  being  taxed  and  rebated  to  the 
consumers.  Further,  the  President  has 
compromised  with  the  Congress  in  rec- 
ommending a  ceiling  of  $13.50  for  all 
domestic  crude,  excluding  stripper  well 
oU. 

The  program  before  us  now  will  in- 
crease domestic  production  by  about  1.4 
million  barrels  per  day  in  1985,  most  of 
this  increase  coming  in  the  years  after 
1980 — it  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  on 
new  sources.  But  each  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  that  we  produce  means  job 
security  for  about  900,000  workers.  With- 
out that  energy,  they  would  lose  their 
chance  to  work,  as  we  learned  In  the 
OPEC  embargo  of  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
Long-term  stability  instead  of  short-term 
convenience  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  I  would  hope  that  today  we  opt  for 
the  former.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
would  take  the  last  minute  to  say  that 
the  vote  is  aye  on  disapproval  of  the 
President's  proposal,  so  I  urge  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  vote  aye  on  the 
resolution. 

I  would  say,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  who  has  just  ap- 
peared In  the  well  has  said,  that  this  is 
a  nonpartisan  issue;  it  is  one  that  affects 
all  of  this  land,  and  I  hope  every  Member 
will  seriously  consider  that  fact  when  he 
votes  and  vote  aye  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
soon  be  2  years  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo.  The  embargo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  huge  price  increases  by  the 
oil  producing  nations,  demonstrated  that 
our  Nation  must  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

Despite  the  passage  of  almost  2  years, 
the  Democratic-dominated  Congress  has 
failed  to  come  up  with  any  real  answers 
to  our  energy  problem.  It  has  talked,  de- 
layed, and  procrastinated  month  after 
month,  avoiding  the  hard  decisions  that 
must  be  made. 

Unable  to  devise  a  solution  of  its  own, 
the  Congress  instead  has  spent  valuable 
time  blocking  the  administration's  en- 
ergy program.  The  bill  before  us  today- 
House  Resolution  605 — Is  another  exam- 


ple of  the  same  congressional  inaction 
and  obstructionism. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  positive  so- 
lutions to  the  energy  problem  will  find 
nothing  worthwhile  in  House  Resolution 
605.  It  will  not  develop  any  new  energy 
resources  or  help  provide  any  more  pow- 
er. Instead,  it  will  stop  the  President 
from  taking  an  important  step  toward 
energy  independence  by  preventing  him 
from  implementing  his  plan  to  deregulate 
domestic  crude  oil  prices. 

Decontrol  is  desperately  needed.  By 
mandating  unrealistic  price  ceilings  on 
domestic  crude  oil  we  are  locking  our- 
selves into  permanent  energy  shortages. 
We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

Decontrol  would  help  provide  the  in- 
centives that  are  needed  to  increase  do- 
mestic oil  production  and  achieve  energy 
mdependence.  It  would  stimulate  the 
production  of  domestic  oil  and  thereby 
lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Without  decontrol  our  domestic  crude 
oil  production  will  continue  to  decline. 
With  decontrol,  production  will  rise 
sharply.  Under  the  administration's 
gradual  decontrol  program  it  is  estimated 
that  domestic  production  would  increase 
by  200,000  barrels  per  day  by  1977.  By 
1985,  estimated  production  would  be  5 
million  barrels  per  day  higher  than  the 
amount  if  the  present  controls  are  con- 
tinued. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  liberal  rhetoric. 
The  American  people  need  more  oil  and 
gas,  not  more  talk  and  obstructionism. 
House  Resolution  605  should  be  defeated. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Resolution  605,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  President's  oil  price  de- 
control plan. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  and  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  their  excellent  analysis  of  the 
President's  decontrol  plan — an  analysis 
that  had  to  be  prepared  In  a  very  short 
length  of  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  of 
the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power  was  that  the  FEA  analysis 
which  accompanied  the  President's  plan 
contained  "serious  conceptual  and  tech- 
nical errors."  An  accurate  analysis  of 
the  administration  plan  would  have  in- 
cluded a  "base  case"  of  continued  cur- 
rent oil  price  controls  throughout  the 
period  of  comparison.  However,  the  base- 
line data  developed  by  FEA  allows  a  60- 
month  decontrol  program  as  the  back- 
ground for  comparing  the  President's 
30-month  phaseout  plan.  The  choice  of  a 
base  case  including  gradually  rising  en- 
ergy prices  obviously  minimizes  the  un- 
favorable economic  impact  of  the 
President's  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  statistics  can  be  developed  to  sup- 
port almost  any  hypothesis. 

However,  when  the  statistics  have  a 
bearing  on  a  decision  affecting  the 
Nation  s  economy  and  the  lives  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
Congress  has  an  absolute  right— and 
Indeed  a  responsibility- to  demand  ac- 
curacy and  objecUvIty.  What  we  have 
received,  instead.  Is  a  statistically  engi- 
neered attempt  to  pull  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
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lean  people  about  the  real  effects  of  the 
President's  oil  decontrol  plan. 

While  the  FEA  has  described  the  ef- 
fects of  the  President's  program  as 
"negligible,"  the  real  effects  will  be 
calamitous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  provide  a  few  ex- 
amples of  how  the  FEA  analysis  under- 
shoots the  mark. 

First,  in  the  vital  area  of  unemploy- 
ment— which  has  been  a  subject  to  which 
we  have  all  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  recent  months — the  FEA  projec- 
tion envisions  a  gain  of  200,000  additional 
unemployed  workers.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power,  however,  has  de- 
rived a  figure  of  800,000  additional  un- 
employed by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1977, 
resulting  from  the  President's  decon- 
trol program.  In  my  view,  the  difference 
of  600,000  workers  is  a  significant  dis- 
parity that  should  raise  serious  questions 
in  the  minds  of  my  colleagues  about  the 
validity  of  the  rest  of  the  FEA  analysis. 

Second,  the  FEA  has  seriously  under- 
estimated the  loss  of  real  gross  national 
product.  The  subcommittee  estimates  a 
$26  billion  loss,  representing  a  2.86-per- 
cent decrease  in  real  GNP.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  projects  a  2-percent  growth 
in  consumer  prices  from  the  adminis- 
tration's plan,  as  well  as  a  15.9-percent 
decrease  in  housing  starts  and  a  9.6-per- 
cent decrease  in  auto  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  charade  disguised  as 
an  economic  analysis  and  presented  to 
this  Congress  for  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  also  un- 
derestimates the  increased  costs  per 
household  by  a  factor  of  two — $114  per 
household  as  opposed  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's estimate  of  $230,  which  itself  does 
not  include  the  possible  induced  price 
rise  of  other  energy  resources.  FEA  has 
also  failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  rising  oil  prices  will  almost  cer- 
tainly cause  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
natural  gas  and  coal.  In  the  case  of  na- 
tural gas.  it  has  historically  risen  .65 
percent  for  every  1 -percent  increase  in 
the  price  of  oil.  Coal  has  historically 
risen  1.2  percent  in  price  for  every  1- 
percent  Increase  in  the  price  of  oil. 

There  is  no  arguing  with  the  reality 
that  oil  Is  the  price  leader  on  the  U.S. 
energy  scene.  The  price  tie-in  between 
various  energy  resources  is  based  upon  a 
factor  called  Btu  equivalency.  The  price 
of  a  Btu  contained  in  a  barrel  of  oil  sets 
the  price  of  a  Btu  of  coal  energy  and 
energy  from  natural  gas,  although  the 
latter  increases  to  a  lesser  extent  be- 
cause of  long-term  contracts  and  regu- 
lation of  interstate  sales.  However,  it 
would  be  a  serious  error  to  assiune  tiiat 
coal  and  gas  prices  will  not  rise  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  decontrol  pro- 
gram. In  my  view,  not  including  data  on 
this  assumption  leaves  the  FEA  open  to 
a  charge  of  misrepresentation  in  its  sta- 
tistics— a  misrepresentation  that  is  com- 
pounded by  the  technical  errors  I  have 
cited  eariier,  and  which  misleads  the 
Congress  and  dupes  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  Is 
using  a  forceful  approach  in  trying  to 
force  Congress  to  adopt  a  30-month  oil 
price  control  phaseout.  We  have  been  of- 
fered the  "choice,"  between  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  an  immediate  de- 


control of  all  oil  prices  on  September 
1 — a  decontrol  that  will  come  about  be- 
cause the  President  vetoed  the  extension 
of  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  passed 
by  the  Congress.  This  is  "power  politics" 
of  the  worst  sort  because  it  tests  the 
muscle  of  the  administration  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  must  face  up 
to  the  administration  on  this  issue.  Why 
should  we  be  railroaded  into  accepting  a 
plan  that  will  put  the  economy  into  a 
tailspin  and  benefit  only  the  oil  com- 
panies? We  have  before  us  legislation 
that  will  provide  for  a  gradual  increase 
in  "old"  oil  prices  from  $5.25  to  $7.50  per 
barrel,  and  a  rollback  of  "new,"  "strip- 
per," and  "released"  oil  from  its  ex- 
orbitant level  of  $12  plus  per  barrel 
down  to  $7.50.  Production  from  high-cost 
wells  will  be  priced  at  $8.50  per  barrel. 
This  legislation,  H.R.  7014,  deserves  our 
support — especially  in  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  ram  its  own 
decontrol  plan  down  the  throats  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year,  the 
President  pledged  his  cooperation  with 
the  Congress  to  develop  a  rational  and 
fair  national  energy  policy.  I  hope  the 
President  will  remember  that  pledge  and 
allow  this  House  time  to  complete  its  ac- 
tion on  its  own  energy  legislation  before 
oil  price  controls  expire.  National  energy 
policy  cannot  be  an  either/or  situation. 
It  is  an  issue  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
portance that  it  demands  nothing  less 
than  oiu-  very  best  mutual  efforts.  The 
public  will  not  be  served  if  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  policies  disintegrates  into 
a  petulant  standoff  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration.  We  must  work 
together  to  resolve  this  problem.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  remember  his  own 
statement  about  the  value  of  cooperation 
and  the  senselessness  of  confrontation. 
Now  is  the  right  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  put  this  philosophy  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  American  consumers,  for 
the  stability  of  our  economy,  and  for  the 
compelling  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  House  Reso- 
lution 605,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  also 
join  me  in  supporting  the  legislation  on 
which  we  are  currently  working  to  set  a 
rational  pricing  policy  for  American  en- 
ergy consumers  and  producers. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  oppose  House  Resolution  605  which 
would  disapprove  the  President's  plan  to 
decontrol  oil  prices  gradually  over  a  30- 
month  period  subject  to  a  $13.50  cap  and 
a  windfall  profits  tax  with  plowback  pro- 
visions and  tax  rebates  for  low-income 
energy  users. 

I  do  so  not  only  out  of  a  growing  sense 
of  frustration  over  the  inability  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  Congress  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  and  effective  na- 
tional energy  policy  but  also  because  I 
believe  the  President's  latest  attempt  to 
compromise  with  the  Congress  in  iolving 
our  energy  problems  represents  a  far 
better  solution  than  the  mishmash  of 
Ineffective  proposals  which  have  been 
offered  to  coimter  it. 

Almost  2  years  have  passed  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  forced  us  to  face  up  to 
the  reality  of  our  dependence  upon  for- 


eign sources  for  as  vital  a  resource  as 
petroleum.  Yet,  in  this  time  period  the 
Congress  has  done  little  except  to  pass 
legislation  which  helped  us  to  Uve  with 
the  problem  rather  than  attempt  to  re- 
solve it. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  August  31 
expiration  date  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  under  which 
domestic  "old"  oil  which  constitutes 
about  two-thirds  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion is  subject  to  a  price  ceiling  of  $5.25 
per  barrel. 

Obviously,  the  effects  of  immediate  de- 
control of  oil  prices  would  be  severely 
disruptive  on  our  already  seriously  trou- 
bled economy.  For  this  reason,  I  chal- 
lenge my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  put  an  end  to  partisan  dis- 
putes and  compromise  with  the  admin- 
istration in  working  out  the  details  of  an 
effective  energy  program  which  will  lead 
to  our  eventual  self-sufficiency.  Defeat 
of  this  bill  today  would  represent  a  posi- 
tive attempt  to  do  so  rather  than  con- 
tinuing the  present  pattern  of  mere  neg- 
ative reaction  to  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Resolution  605,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  pass  the  disapproving  reso- 
lution for  the  President's  plan  to  de- 
control domestic  old  oil  prices  over  a 
period  of  30  months.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  information  submitted  on 
this  subject  by  my  colleagues,  and  there 
is  perhaps  little  factual  data  I  can  add; 
however,  I  would  like  to  mention  three 
areas  which  are  of  particular  concern 
to  me  In  the  President's  decontrol  plan. 

First,  President  Ford  has  stated  that 
the  effect  of  his  plan  on  the  American 
economy  will  be  minimal.  As  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Commerce  Committee 
have  stated,  the  facts  and  figures  on 
which  he  bases  this  estimation  are  at 
best  misleading  and  at  worst  plain  mis- 
truths.  The  truth  is  that  the  President's 
decontrol  plan  will  have  a  very  signifi- 
cant adverse  impact  on  the  American 
economy.  In  fact,  any  decontrol  plan  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  economy,  but  the 
particular  error  in  the  President's  plan 
is  that  It  attempts  to  decontrol  over  a 
30-month  period.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
period  is  not  long  enough  to  allow  the 
American  economy  to  adjust  to  the  sud- 
den price  increases.  Other  Members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  5 -year  decontrol 
plans,  and  while  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
policy,  these  plans  at  least  allow  for 
gradual  price  increases  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  A  30-month  decontrol 
plan  would  have  a  disasterous  effect  on 
all  businesses  directly  dependent  on  oil 
and  would  have  a  significant  rippling 
effect  on  all  other  Industries  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  Commerce  Committee  analysis, 
which  I  might  add  was  expertly  done  In 
such  a  short  period  of  time,  indicates 
that  the  President's  plan  would  Increase 
unemployment  by  800.000.  Increase  con- 
sumer prices  by  2  percent,  and  decrease 
housing  starts  by  268,000  units.  This  Im- 
pact on  the  economy  Is  not  what  I  term 
as  minimal. 

Additionally  I  would  like  to  add  that 
although  the  Members  of  this  body  may 
be  tired  of  hearing  about  the  problems 
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of  New  England,  the  President's  decon- 
trol plan  would  affect  the  New  England 
economy  much  more  severely  than  It 
would  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 
As  most  Members  know.  New  England  is 
dependent  on  oil  for  the  vast  majority 
of  its  energy  needs;  and  thus  a  plan  to 
decontrol — especially  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time — will  have  a  crippling  ef- 
fect on  an  economy  that  is  already 
laboring  under  a  12 -percent  imemploy- 
ment  rate. 

Second,  President  Ford  has  urged  the 
adoption  of  his  plan  because  it  is  a  neces- 
sary step  to  assure  energy  Independence 
for  this  Nation.  This  is  a  half  truth  at 
best,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not 
be  deceived  into  believing  this.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  in  the  PEA  figures 
that  a  30-month  decontrol  plan  will 
increase  oil  production  in  the  short  run. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  his  plan  will  increase 
production  to  some  extent  in  the  long 
run,  but  there  is  no  need  to  do  so  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time  and  further  weak- 
en a  struggling  economy. 

I  personally  feel  that  a  decontrol  plan 
is  not  needed  to  provide  a  sufficient  in- 
centive for  increased  oil  production.  And 
while  this  is  not  the  issue  of  debate  here, 
the  point  to  be  remembered  is  that 
perhaps  decontrol  would  increase  pro- 
duction in  the  long  run  but  certainly  not 
in  the  short  nm.  Thus  in  this  regard  a 
30-month  plan  is  not  going  to  be  any 
better  than  a  5-year  decontrol  plan. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  deals  directly  with  the  plan  to  de- 
control over  any  period  of  time.  If  do- 
mestic oil  prices  are  decontrolled  they 
would  obviously  rise  to  the  market  price, 
in  other  words  the  price  imposed  by  the 
OPEC  nations.  This  fact  is  alarming  in 
itself  because  there  is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  OPEC  pricing  scheme  that  resem- 
bles a  market  as  we  understand  that 
word.  But  this  matter  would  be  further 
aggravated  by  the  misplaced  incentives 
of  the  American  oil  companies  in  any  de- 
control plan.  With  decontrol,  it  would 
no  longer  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican oil  companies  to  gain  a  low  price  for 
oil  produced  by  OPEC  nations.  In  fact, 
the  higher  the  price  for  OPEC  oil,  the 
higher  the  price  the  oil  companies  would 
be  able  to  charge  for  domestic  oil.  Thus, 
it  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  oil 
companies  to  join  with  the  OPEC  na- 
tions in  increasing  oil  prices.  This  is  a 
dangerous  coalition  to  create.  Even  with 
a  windfall  profits  tax  provision.  Congress 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  effectively  correct 
this  situation. 

One  last  point  is  the  strategy  that 
President  Ford  is  developing  on  the  oil 
pricing  situation.  As  my  colleagues  fully 
realize,  the  Mandatory  Allocation  Act 
which  I  authored  in  the  93  d  Congress  is 
due  to  expire  on  August  31. 1  do  not  need 
to  tell  anyone  here  what  that  will  mean 
for  the  American  economy.  Even  Presi- 
dent Ford  recognizes  the  catastrophic 
consequences  of  this  action;  and  yet,  the 
President  continues  to  play  politics  as  we 
move  closer  to  the  Augiist  31  deadline. 
President  Ford  has  submitted  his  30- 
month  decontrol  plan,  in  what  he  terms 
a  compromise  measure.  This  compromise 
is  rhetoric  at  best  and  I  feel  it  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  beliefs  and  needs 
of  the  American  people. 


In  the  last  2  weeks  Congress  will  have 
submitted  a  number  of  bills  which  I 
consider  are  viable  and  comprehensive 
solutions  to  this  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lems. President  Ford  has  indicated  that 
he  will  veto  them  all.  We  recently  wit- 
nessed the  veto  of  H.R.  4035,  which  ex- 
tended the  Mandatory  Allocation  Act  to 
December  31  and  also  rolled  back  the 
price  of  new  oil.  President  Ford  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  also  veto  a  simple 
mandatory  allocation  extension.  It  also 
appears  obvious  that  President  Ford 
would  veto  the  Commerce  energy  bill, 
H.R.  7014,  with  any  oil  rollback  price 
provision.  This  is  certainly  not  a  spirit 
of  compromise — the  truth  is  that  he  has 
not  and  will  not  compromise  at  all. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  ploys  Pres- 
ident Ford  will  be  using  in  the  next  few 
weeks  but  the  fact  is  that  despite  all  the 
rhetoric.  President  Ford's  30-month  de- 
control bill  is  not  an  equitable  solution 
to  the  oil  price  situation.  The  bill  will 
create  serious  dislocations  in  our  econ- 
omy at  a  time  when  we  can  least  afford 
it. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  605  and  at 
the  same  time  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  override  President  Ford's  veto 
of  the  related  Petroleum  Price  Review 
Act.  This  veto  is  yet  another  example 
of  this  administration's  insensitive  and 
disastrous  economic  policies. 

The  vetoed  bill  would  have  extended 
the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  for 
another  4  months  so  that  the  price  of 
old  domestic  oil — from  wells  in  existence 
in  1972 — would  remain  controlled  at 
$5.25  a  barrel.  At  a  time  when  economic 
indicators  suggest  that  we  are  slowly  but 
finally  beginning  to  reverse  the  financial 
slide  of  the  past  few  years,  the  last  thing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  doing  is  taking  negative  actions  that 
raise  prices  and  increase  unemploy- 
ment— and  we  should  not  let  him. 

Nimierous  private  groups  and  organi- 
zations, congressional  committees,  and 
executive  offices  have  all  warned  that 
the  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  would  have 
a  highly  destructive  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy. While  estimates  vary  somewhat  on 
how  devastating  that  effect  would  be,  the 
immediate  result  would  be  that  con- 
trolled oil  would  skyrocket  to  the  levels 
of  new  and  imported  oil,  now  in  excess 
of  $13  a  barrel.  The  recent  astronomi- 
cal rise  in  the  price  of  imported  oil  by 
the  OPEC  countries  has  demonstrated 
all  too  clearly  the  disastrous  "ripple" 
effect  of  such  increases.  Can  we  tolerate 
a  140-percent  rise  in  the  price  of  domes- 
tic oil  which  could  very  well  result  in  an 
additional  800,000  unemployed,  100,000 
fewer  housing  starts,  and  a  drop  of  about 
$20  billion  in  our  gross  national  product? 
It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  my  congres- 
sional colleagues  will  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  decontrolling  oil.  I  hope  the 
magnitude  of  this  matter  will  be  carefully 
weighed  by  each  Member  when  we  are 
asked  to  override  this  veto  on  Thursday. 
Energy  legislation  must  not  be  enacted 
at  the  expense  of  our  fragile  economy. 
On  the  contrary,  since  our  depressed  eco- 
nomic situation  exists  to  a  great  extent 
because  of  the  energy  crisis,  both  these 
problems  must  be  solved  Jointly.  Con- 
gress is  presently  very  close  to  passing 


comprehensive  legislation  that  would 
combat  many  of  our  energy-related  prob- 
lems. 

Let  us  carefully  and  properly  exercise 
the  responsibility  we  have,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  by  enacting  energy 
legislation  that  would  reduce  our  con- 
sumption and  at  the  same  time  boost 
the  economic  health  of  our  country.  Let 
us  call  upon  the  President  to  recognize 
that  as  an  unelected  head  of  the  execu- 
tive he  has  an  especially  acute  responsi- 
bility to  be  responsive  to  all  Americans. 
Let  us  call  upon  him  to  reject  the  indis- 
criminate raising  of  the  price  of  gasoline 
and  oil.  Let  us  remind  him  that  such 
actions  only  increase  the  personal  hard- 
ship caused  by  our  already  high  unem- 
ployment and  recessionary  rates.  And, 
finally,  let  us  call  upon  the  American 
people  to  voice  their  opposition  to  Presi- 
dential vetoes  that  increase  unemploy- 
ment, raise  prices,  and  worsen  the  al- 
ready heavy  burden  that  has  been  placed 
upon  all  Americans,  and  especially  upon 
those  who  can  afford  it  least. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  House 
Resolution  605. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
others  among  us,  I  have  been  sitting  here 
and  listening  while  various  of  my  col- 
leagues address  themselves  to  the  matter 
of  House  Resolution  604.  What  disturbs 
me  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of 
us  to  recognize  and  be  serious  about 
solving  the  central  problem  we  face.  That 
problem  is  the  decline  in  domestic  oil 
production.  In  fact,  it  appears  from  the 
debate  that  the  majority  party  would 
rather  produce  a  political  issue  than  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

I  am  sure  no  one  among  us  desires 
a  future  characterized  by  powerless  cars 
and  unheated  homes.  Yet  this  is  a  mild 
form  of  the  impending  disaster  we  can 
look  forward  to  unless  action  is  taken  to 
remove  price  controls  of  domestic  crude 
oil. 

I  have  heard  fine  words,  bravely  spoken 
against  our  Nation's  increasing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  Yet  these  same  de- 
fenders of  our  national  sovereignty  can- 
not find  it  in  themselves  to  support  a 
practical  solution  to  these  problems. 
That  solution  has  been  proposed  by  the 
President.  It  is  a  solution  which  allows 
for  the  fact  that  oil  imder  our  American 
soil  is  being  left  there  because  Govern- 
ment controls  have  made  it  improfitable 
for  companies  to  pump  it  up. 

In  my  district  In  Maryland,  alone, 
there  is  hardly  a  single  profession  which 
is  not  dependent  on  an  available  and 
ready  fuel  supply,  nor  is  there  one  which 
will  not  soon  be  jeopardized  unless  that 
supply  is  increased.  The  problem  is  not 
merely  an  academic  one  for  them.  We 
are  not  only  talking  about  long  lines  at 
gas  stations  and  slightly  higher  gas  bills. 
We  are  talking  about  truckers  whose  ve- 
hicles will  not  run,  watermen  whose 
boats  will  not  move,  and  farmers  and 
businessmen  whose  livelihoods  have  been 
placed  on  death  row.  They  and  their 
workers  will  be  the  first  victims  of  the 
energyless  country  we  will  live  in  should 
we  fall  to  sustain  a  program  of  stimu- 
lating production  and  energy  conserva- 
tion by  gradually  decontrolling  gas  and 
oil.  I  have  no  grief  for  the  oil  compa- 
nies, but  I  do  Indeed  have  a  great  deal  of 
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concern  that  the  people  I  represent  have 
adequate  energy  supplies. 

It  is  a  myth  to  hold,  as  the  supporters 
of  House  Resolution  604  appear  to  do, 
that  any  national  economy  this  side  of 
reality  can  prosper  and  at  the  same  time 
place  limits  on  production.  If  controls 
have  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  Con- 
gress cannot  repeal  the  economic  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Controls  have 
proven  to  be  a  joke — a  cruel  joke.  Those 
of  my  colleagues  who  originally  sup- 
ported those  controls  are  now  presented 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  amends  by 
voting  against  House  Resolution  604.  I 
would  urge  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  605,  which 
would  disapprove  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  decontrol  oil  prices  over  a  30- 
month  period. 

The  action  we  take  here  today  will 
profoundly  affect  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  country  for  years  to  come. 
The  President  proposes  to  allow  the 
price  of  old  oil  now  priced  at  $5.25  per 
barrel  to  rise  over  a  30-month  period  to 
$13.50.  The  effect  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal on  our  country's  economy  would 
be  devastating. 

The  administration  contendi,  that  the 
effects  of  the  30-month  decontrol  would 
be  minimal.  But  a  congressional  study 
shows  that  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1977, 
the  President's  proposal  will  cause  800,- 

000  more  people  to  be  imemployed,  in- 
crease consumer  prices  by  2  percent,  de- 
crease housing  starts  by  more  than  a 
quarter  million,  and  decrease  automobile 
sales  by  1  million  units.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  Congress  could  vote  to 
infiict  such  a  program  on  a  Nation  that 
already  suffers  from  unemployment  in 
excess  of  9  percent  and  inflation  that  has 
played  havoc  with  the  consumer's  real 
disposable  income. 

The  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  we  need  higher  oil  prices  to 
spur  a  conservation  program.  But  the 
truth  belles  the  administration's  rhetoric. 
Gasoline  usage  is  relatively  inelastic. 
Prices  have  already  risen  70  percent  over 
their  1973  levels,  and  yet  FEA  reports 
that  gasoline  consimiption  Is  still  rising. 
The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  tell- 
ing us  that  they  will  continue  to  buy 
gasoline  at  any  price  and  cut  their  ex- 
penditures elsewhere. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  a  re- 
duction of  the  amount  spent  on  consumer 
goods,  and  an  increase  in  the  profits  of 
the  oil  companies.  The  only  people  who 
may  cut  their  consumption  are  the  poor. 

1  feel  a  policy  which  places  the  burden 
of  energy  crisis  on  one  segment  of  our 
society  to  be  reprehensible. 

Finally,  the  administration  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  American  consumer 
should  pay  $13.50  per  barrel  for  old  oil 
so  that  the  oil  companies  will  have 
enough  capital  to  explore  for  new  sources 
of  energy.  The  oU  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  resolution  was  easily  found  and 
inexpensively  recovered.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  was  profitably  sold  at  prices  averaging 
$3  per  barrel.  At  Its  present  price  of  $5.25 
per  barrel,  it  already  produces  a  windfall 
return.  At  $13.50  per  barrel,  the  profit 
would  be  ludicrously  imconscionable. 

Even  the  oil  companies  never  expected 


such  an  astronomical  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. A  few  years  ago,  they  testified 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  the  effect  that  a  price  of  $4.50  per 
barrel  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to 
meet  their  capital  needs.  Just  last  year 
they  Indicated  that  they  needed  $7.50  per 
barrel.  The  administration's  pricing  pol- 
icy would  legislate  profit  margins  we 
now  associate  with  robber  barons  and 
foreign  cartels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  view  our  old 
oil  as  a  national  resource  which  is  allow- 
ing the  consumer  to  enjoy  lower  prices 
while  we  search  for  other  energy  alterna- 
tives. We  know  that  the  price  of  energy 
will  rise  in  the  future.  We  know  that  we 
must  set  to  work  to  develop  acceptable 
energy  alternatives.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  infiict  any  additional  price  in- 
crease on  a  citizenry  that  is  already  suf- 
fering from  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  on  the  resolution  having  expired, 
under  the  rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McKay,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  605)  disapproving  the 
proposed  amendment  by  the  President 
to  remove  existing  price  controls  relat- 
ing to  crude  oil,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 613,  he  reported  the  resolution 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule, 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  262,  nays  167, 
not  voting  5,  as  follows: 


the 

the 
ap- 


(Roll  No.  417] 

YEAS— 262 

Abdnor 

Burke,  Calif. 

Emery 

Abzug 

Burke,  Pla. 

Eshleman 

Adams 

Burke,  Mass. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Addabbo 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Alexander 

Burton,  John 

Evins.  Tenn 

Ambro 

Burton,  PhlUlpPary 

Anderson, 

Byron 

Pascell 

Calif. 

Carney 

Fisher 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Can- 

Plthian 

Andrews, 

Carter 

Flood 

N.  Dak. 

Chlsholm 

Florlo 

Annunzlo 

Clay 

Foley 

Ashley 

Cohen 

Ford,  Mich. 

Asp  In 

Collins,  m. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

AuColn 

Conte 

Fountain 

BadUlo 

Conyers 

Phaser 

Bafalis 

Gorman 

Pulton 

Baldus 

Cornell 

Fuqua 

Barrett 

Cotter 

Gaydos 

Baucus 

Coughlln 

Gialmo 

Beard,  R.I. 

D'Amours 

Gilman 

Bedell 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Ginn 

Bennett 

Danielson 

Gonzalez 

Bergland 

Delaney 

Green 

Blaggl 

Dellums 

Oude 

Blester 

Diggs 

Haley 

Bingham 

DingeU 

Hall 

Blanchard 

Dodd 

Hamilton 

Blouin 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Hanley 

Boland 

Drinan 

Hannaford 

Boiling 

Dxinoan,  Oreg. 

Harkin 

Bonlcer 

Early 

Harrington 

Bowen 

Eckhardt 

Harris 

Brademas 

Edgar 

Harsha 

Breckinridge 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hawkins 

Brodhead 

EUberg 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litlon 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 


Anderson,  111. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

Bevlll 

Boggs 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

English 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fish 

Flowers 


Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moilohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OHara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Rletjie 
Rlnaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

NAYS— 167 
Plynt 
Porsythe 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Hightower 
HUlU 
Holt 
Horton 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mann 


,  Iowa 


Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vender  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Wilson,  C.  H 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yaies 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Martin 

Ma  this 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pritchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Rees 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Sarasin 
Saiterfield 
Schneebell 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Shusier 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Symms 
Talcott 
TMgua 
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Thone 

Tbomton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 
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White 
Whltehurst 
Wigglna 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Hlnshaw  Stelger,  Wis. 


Wydler 
Wylle 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 


Burgener 

Clausen,  Matsunaga 

DonH. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HEARING  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MONOPOLIES  AND  COMMERCIAL 
LAW  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  JUDICI- 
ARY ON  JULY  31, 1975 

(Mr.  HUNOATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, has  asked  me  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
present  structure  and  problems  of  retail 
gasoline  marketing  and  pricing  on 
Thursday,  July  31,  1975,  at  9  a.m.  in 
committee  room  2141  of  the  Raybiim 
Building. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BERGLAND  filed  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  555)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Riu-al  Development 
Act: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.   No.  378) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  555) 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  321  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read:  "The  Secretary 
shall  designate  any  area  in  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an 
emergency  area  If  he  finds  that  a  natural 
disaster  has  occurred  In  said  area  which 
substantially  affected  farming,  ranching,  or 
aquacTilture  operations.  For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle  'aquaculture'  means  husbandry  of 
aquatic  organisms  under  a  controlled  or 
selected  environment-". 


Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  321  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
"major  disaster"  Insert  "or  emergency", 
strike  the  words  "oyster  planters"  and 
"oyster  planting"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "persons  engaged  in  aquaculture" 
and  "aquaculture",  resjjectlvely;  and 

(b)  delete  everything  after  the  first  sen- 
tence, strike  the  period,  and  Insert:  "and 
are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where to  finance  their  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  in  the  community  In  or  near 
which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  loan  applications  filed  prior  to 
July  9,  1975.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  322  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read:  "Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized 
for  loans  under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title 
as  well  as  for  crop  or  livestock  changes 
deemed  desirable  by  the  applicant:  Provided, 
That  such  loans  may  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss 
sustained  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  324  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read:  "Loans  made  or  insured  under  this 
Act  shall  be  (1)  at  a  rate  of  Interest  not  in 
excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  on  loans 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss  caused 
by  the  disaster,  and    (2)    for  any  loans  or 
portions  of  loans  in  excess  of  that  amount, 
the  Interest  rate  will  be  that  prevaUlng  in 
the  private  market  for  similar  loans,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  All  such  loans 
sihall  be  repayable  at  such  times  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  taking  into  account  the 
purposes  of  the  loan  and  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  disaster,  but  not  later  than  pro- 
vided for  loans  for  similar  purposes  under 
subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title,  and  upon  the 
full  personal  liability  of  the  borrower  and 
ui>on  the  best  security  available,  as  the  Sec- 
retary  may   prescribe:    Provided,   That   the 
security  is  adequate  to  assure  repayment  of 
Uie  loans;    except  that  if  such  security  Is 
not   available   because  of  the  disaster,  the 
Secretary  shall   (1)    accept  as  security  such 
collateral  as  is  available,  a  portion  or  all  of 
which  may  have  depreciated   in  value  due 
to  the  disaster  and  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  together  with  his  confidence 
in  the  repayment  ability  of  the  applicant, 
Is  adequate  security  for  the  loan,  and   (11) 
make  such  loan  repayable  at  such  times  as 
he  may  determine,  not  later  than  that  pro- 
vided under  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title, 
as  Justified  by  the  needs  of  the  applicant: 
Provided  further.  That  for  any  disaster  oc- 
curring after  January  I,  1975,  the  Secretary, 
if  the  loan  Is  for  a  purpose  described  In  sub- 
title B  of  this  title,  may  make  the  loan  re- 
payable at  the  end  of  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  years,  but  not  more  than  twenty  years. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  need  of 
the  loan   applicant  Justifies  such  a  longer 
repayment  period:    Provided  further.    That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  any  loan  made  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration   In   connection   with   a   dis- 
aster occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  under  section  7(b) 
(1),   (2),  or  (4)   of  the  Small  Business  Act 
shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  determined 
in  the  first  paragraph  following  section  7(b) 
(8)  of  such  Act  for  loans  under  paragraphs 
(8),   (6),   (6),   (7),  or  (8)   of  section  7(b).". 
Sec.  6.  Section  325  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate authority  to  any  State  director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make  emer- 
gency loans  in  any  area  within  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
set  out  in  section  321(a)  without  any  formal 
area  designation  being  made :  Provided,  That 
the  State  director  finds  that  a  natural  dis- 


aster has  substantially  affected  twenty-five 
or  less  farming,  ranching,  or  agriculture  c^- 
erations  in  the  area.". 

Sec.  7.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Act, 
add  a  new  section  329  stating:  "An  applicant 
seeking  financial  assistance  based  on  produc- 
tion losses  must  show  that  a  single  enter- 
prise which  constitutes  a  basic  part  of  his 
farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture  operation 
has  sustained  at  least  a  20  per  centum  loss 
of  normal  per  acre  or  per  animal  produc- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  disaster.". 

Sec.  8.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Act, 
add  a  new  section  330  stating:  "Subsequent 
loans,  to  continue  the  farming,  ranching, 
or  aquaculture  operation  may  be  made  under 
this  subtitle  on  an  annual  basis,  for  not 
to  exceed  five  additional  years,  to  eligible 
borrowers,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  Interest 
In  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  when  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  the  farming,  ranching, 
or  aquaculture  operation  has  not  improved 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  borrower  to  obtain 
such  financing  from  other  sources.". 

Sec.  9.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  the 
Act,  add  a  new  section  345  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.   345.    On   or   before   February    15   of 
each  calendar  year  beginning  with  calendar 
year   1976,  or  such   other  date   as  may   be 
specified  by  the  appropriate  Committee,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  testify  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  provide  Justification  in  detaU  of 
the  amount  requested  In  the  budget  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes    authorized    In    the    Consolidated 
Farm     and     Rural     Development     Act,     as 
amended,  and  of  the  amounts  estimated  to 
be  utilized  during  such  fiscal  year  from  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund.". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Bob  Bergland, 
E.  DE  LA  Oarza, 
Alvin   Baldtts, 
Olenn    English, 
Jack  Hightovster, 
Berkley  Bedell, 
Richard  Nolan, 
William  C.  Wampler, 
Edward  R.  Madigan, 
Richard  Keixt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
James  O.  Eastland, 
George  McGovern, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Hubert  H.  Hitmphret, 
Robert  Dole, 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Henrt  Bellmon, 
Managers  on   the  Part   of   the   Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  555) 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  In  the  following 
outline,  except  for  conforming,  clarifying, 
and  technical  changes: 

(1)  Designation  of  emergency  areas. 
The  Senate  bill  "authorizes"  the  Secre- 
tary to  designate  any  area  as  an  emergency 
area  for  purposes  of  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram if  he  finds  that  a  natural  disaster  has 
occurred  In  the  area  which  substantially  af- 
fected farming,  ranching,  or  "oyster-produc- 
ing" operations. 

The  House  amendment  "requires"  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  loans  in  such  situations;  and 
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strikes  "oyster-producing"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  the  Senate  bill  and  Inserts  in  lieu 
thereof  "aquaculture".  The  House  amend- 
ment defines  "aquaculture"  as  meaning 
"husbandry  of  aquatic  organisms  under  a 
controlled  or  selected  environment".  The 
House  amendment  also  Includes  under  the 
definition  of  "natural  disaster"  the  natural 
occurrence  cff  certain  biological  organisms, 
including  organisms  known  as  "the  Red 
Tide". 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  de- 
leting the  sentence  which  provides  that 
"natural  disaster"  shall  Include  the  natural 
occurrence  of  certain  biological  organisms, 
including  the  Red  Tide. 

The  Conferees  Intend,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  coordinate  his  ac- 
tivities with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Administrator,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  so  as  to  Insure  that  all 
possible  assistance  will  be  made  available  to 
those  engaged  In  aquaculture  who  are  vic- 
tims of  natural  occurrences  such  as  the  Red 
Tide.  It  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  Con- 
ferees that  those  engaged  in  aquaculture,  as 
defined  In  section  2  of  this  bill,  not  find 
themselves  In  a  "no  man's  land"  of  disaster 
assistance  where,  through  technical  inter- 
pretations of  the  law,  they  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain disaster  loan  assistance  from  either  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  or  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce,  and  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  is  directed  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  1,  1976,  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  economic  Injury  incurred 
by  those  involved  in  aquaculture,  as  defined 
in  this  bill,  who  are  unable  to  produce  and 
market  a  product  for  human  consumption 
because  of  disease  or  toxicity  In  such  prod- 
uct caused  by  the  natural  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain biological  organisms  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  Red  Tide.  The  report  shaU 
Include:  (1)  descriptions  of  programs  under 
which  loan  assistance  is  made  available  to 
such  disaster  victims;  (2)  statistics  setting 
forth  the  amount  of  loan  assistance  pro- 
vided; (3)  geographical  areas,  or  boundaries, 
within  which  such  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided; and  (4)  types  of  natural  occurrences 
of  certain  biological  organisms  which  have 
been  covered  by  loan  assistance. 

The  Secretary  Is  further  directed  to  in- 
clude in  his  report  action  which  has  been, 
or  is  being,  undertaken  by  the  Executive 
Branch  to  resolve  any  problems  which  may 
involve  disaster  victims  engaged  in  aquacul- 
ture who  apply  for  disaster  loan  assistance 
and  to  submit  legislative  recommendations 
where  existing  legal  authority  Is  unclear  or 
in  need  of  amendment. 

(2)  "Credit  elsewhere"  requirement. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provide  that  loans  would  be  made  only 
to  victims  of  a  disaster  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  at  reason- 
able rates  and  terms. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  this 
"credit  elsewhere"  requirement  shall  not 
apply  to  loan  applications  filed  prior  to  July 
9,  1975. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  It  Is,  however,  the  Intent 
of  the  Conferees  that  the  "credit  elsewhere" 
requirement  be  Implemented  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  delay  affording  needed  assistance  to 
victims  of  disasters. 

(3)  Emergency  loans  for  crop  or  livestock 
changes. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  loans  for  crop  or 
livestock  changes  deemed  desirable  "as  a  re- 
sult of  changes  In  market  demand  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  disaster". 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  loans 


for  crop  or  livestock  changes  deemed  desir- 
able "by  the  appUcsjit". 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(4)  Interest  rate  on  loans  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  (as  under  existing 
law)  that  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest  for 
emergency  loans  made  for  actual  losses  would 
be  5  percent  per  year. 

The  House  amendment  retains  the  Senate 
provision  but  revises  it  to  provide  that  the 
amount  eligible  for  the  5  percent  rate  of  In- 
terest could  not  "exceed  «100,000  per  loan". 
The  balance  would  be  at  the  interest  rate 
prevailing  In  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  lim- 
itation contained  In  the  House  amendment. 
In  taking  this  action,  the  Conferees  note  that 
there  Is  no  such  limitation  In  the  Small 
Business  Act  under  which  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  makes  disaster  loans. 

(5)  Security  and  collateral  for  emergency 
loans. 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  accept  as  security  for  repayment  of 
emergency  loans  collateral  which  has  depre- 
ciated In  value  because  of  the  disaster  If  the 
collateral,  together  with  the  lender's  con- 
fidence In  the  repayment  ability  of  the  ap- 
plicant, is  adequate  security.  The  House 
amendment  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  emergency  loans  if  no  collateral  is 
available  because  of  the  disaster  and  the 
lender  has  sufficient  confidence  In  the  re- 
payment ability  of  the  applicant  to  assure 
repayment  of  the  loan.  In  both  cases,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  make  the  loans  re- 
payable at  such  times  as  he  may  determine, 
as  Justified  by  the  needs  of  the  applicant 
(but  not  later  than  the  repayment  periods 
for  real  estate  loans  and  operating  loans 
under  existing  law) . 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  two  modifications. 
The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  re- 
quirement that  loans  be  made  in  cases  where 
no  collateral  is  available.  In  cases  where  the 
collateral  has  depreciated  in  value  because 
of  the  disaster,  the  loan  is  required  to  be 
made  If  the  collateral,  together  with  the 
Secretary's  confidence  In  the  applicant's  re- 
payment ability,  is  adequate  security. 

(6)  Special  loans. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary — 
with  respect  to  any  disaster  occurring  be- 
tween January  1,  1975,  and  July  1,  1976 — to 
make  an  emergency  loan  for  an  operating- 
type  purpose  for  not  more  than  20  years  If 
it  Is  determined  that  the  applicant's  fi- 
nancial need  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  Justi- 
fies a  longer  repayment  term  than  that 
normally  extended  for  operating  loans,  and 
there  is  adequate  security  to  assure  repay- 
ment over  the  longer  period. 

The  House  amendment  retains  the  Sen- 
ate provision  but  makes  it  applicable  with 
respect  to  any  disaster  occurring  after 
January  1,  1975. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(7)  Interest  rate  on  disaster  loans  made 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
any  loan  made  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  connection  with  a  disaster  oc- 
curring on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined under  section  7(a)  (4)  (b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act;  namely,  at  the  average  annual 
Interest  rate  on  all  Interest  bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  one  per  centum  plus  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  centum  per  annum. 


The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  (Under  existing  law,  the  maximum 
rate  of  Interest  for  disaster  loans  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is  5  p)er- 
cent  per  year  and  is  governed  by  the  Interest 
rate  for  FHA  emergency  loans  under  section 
324  of  the  Con.solldated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  The  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  amend  section  324  of  the  Act  to 
provide  that  the  prevailing  private  market 
rate  of  Interest  for  slmUar  loans,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  shall  apply  to  the 
amount  of  any  loan  in  excess  of  the  actual 
loss  caused  by  the  disaster.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  that 
provides  that  loans  made  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  connection  with  a 
disaster  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  that  shall  be  not  more  than  the  rate 
specified  in  the  House  amendment. 

(8)  Eligibility  for  assistance  based  on  pro- 
duction loss. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that,  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  emergency  loan  assistance 
based  on  a  production  loss,  an  applicant  must 
show  that  he  incurred  at  least  a  20  percent 
loss  of  normal  per  acre  or  jjer  animal  pro- 
duction as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

The  House  amendment  retains  the  Senate 
provision  but  modifies  It  to  provide  that 
the  applicant  must  show  that  "a  single  en- 
terprise which  constitutes  a  basic  part"  of 
his  operation  sustained  at  least  a  20  percent 
loss. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  The  Conferees  Intend 
that  the  term  "single  enterprise"  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  enterprises  which  con- 
stitute parts  of  the  applicant's  farming, 
ranching,  or  aquaculture  operation.  The 
following  are  examples  of  "single  enter- 
prises": (a)  all  cash  crops;  (b)  all  feed  crops; 
(c)  beef  operations;  (d)  dairy  operations: 
(e)  poultry  operations;  (f)  hog  operations; 
and  (g)  aquaculture  operations. 

A  "single  enterprise"  which  constituted 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  gross  income 
from  the  farming  operation  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  "basic"  enterprise.  Therefore,  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a  disaster  loan,  an 
applicant  must  have  sustained  at  least  a 
20  percent  loss  of  normal  per  acre  or  per 
animal  production  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
aster in  one  or  more  basic  single  enterprises. 

(9)  Vse  of  the  ACIF  to  pay  administrative 
expenses. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  emergency  loan  program, 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  funds  from  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  pay 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  program. 

The  House  amendment  strikes  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision.  The  Conferees  note  that, 
under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  may  draw 
whatever  amounts  are  needed  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Insurance  Fund  for  admin- 
istration of  the  emergency  loan  program. 

(10)  Congressional  authorization  prior  to 
any  appropriations  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  use  of 
revolving  funds. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  after  September  30,  1976,  shall  be 
the  sums  hereafter  authorized  by  law.  The 
House  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  could  utilize  sums  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  during 
each  fiscal  year  after  September  30,  1976, 
only  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized 
annuaUy  by  law. 

The  ScTiate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

In  lieu  of  the  House  amendment,  the  Con- 
ference  substitute  provides  that  on  or  before 
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February  15  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
with  calendar  year  1976,  or  such  other  date 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
testify  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  provide  Justifica- 
tion in  detail  of  the  amount  requested  In 
the  budget  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  authorized  In 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  and  of  the  amounts  estimated  to 
be  utilized  during  such  fiscal  year  from  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insiu-ance  Fund  and  the 
Riiral  Development  Insurance  Fund. 

Under  the  Conference  substitute,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  testify  and  pro- 
vide a  detailed  justification  (1)  of  api>roprl- 
ations  requested  for  such  items  as  the 
restoration  of  losses  previously  incurred  In 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and 
the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund, 
direct  loans  and  grants  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  administering  programs 
authorized  under  the  Act,  and  (2)  of 
amoimts  provided  in  the  budget  as  estimated 
to  be  expended  for  the  next  fiscal  year  from 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and 
the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  for 
such  matters  as  financing  real  estate  loans, 
operating  loans,  emergency  loans,  water  and 
facility  loans,  industrial  development  loans, 
and  community  facility  loans. 

Bob  Bkbgland, 

E.  DE  LA  Oakza, 

Alvin  Balous, 

Glenn  English, 

Jack  HiGHTOwnt, 

Berkley  Bedell, 

Richard  Nolan, 

William  C.  Wampleb, 

Edward  R.  Madican, 

Richard  Kellt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
James  O.  Eastland, 
George  McGovebn, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Httbert  H.  Humphrey, 
Robert  Dole, 
Carl  T.  CtrRTis, 
Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT  NATIONAL  COR- 
PORATION FOR  HOUSING  PART- 
NERSHIPS AND  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  PARTNERSHIP— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  wliich  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Public  Law  90-448, 1  am 

transmitting  herewith  the  Sixth  Annual 

Report   of    the    Independent   National 

Corporation    for   Housing   PartnersWps 

and  the  National  Housing  Partnership. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Thi  White  House,  July  22,  1975. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
was  required  to  be  in  my  congressional 
district  on  Monday,  July  21, 1  was  absent 
for  roUcalls  Nos.  411-413. 


Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 

"Aye"  on  rollcaU  No.  411,  final  passage 
of  H.R.  6971,  Consumer  Goods  Pricing 
Act. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  412,  final  passage 
of  H.R.  8240,  Veterans'  Administration 
Physicians  and  Dentists  Comparability 
Pay  Act. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  413,  final  passage 
of  H.R.  8598,  the  child  support  program 
improvements. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  OIL 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7014)  to  in- 
crease domestic  energy  supplies  and 
availability;  to  restrain  energy  demand; 
to  prepare  for  energy  emergencies;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

JAccordlngly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7014,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Friday,  July  18,  1975,  It  had 
agreed  that  title  m,  ending  on  line  22  on 
page  238  of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point; 
and  there  was  pending  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krueger)  and  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  18, 
1975,  during  consideration  of  H.R.  7014, 
I  offered  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
Krueger  amendment.  I  have  discovered 
that  two  lines  of  the  amendment  were 
inadvertently  omitted.  In  section  (4) 
(A),  Immediately  after  "the  months  of 
May  through  December,  1972.",  the 
amendment  should  have  read:  "(B)  The 
term  'inflation  minimization  taxes  con- 
sonant with  the  purposes  of  this  section' 
means  (1)  in  the  case  of". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  so  modify  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  communicated 
his  request  to  me.  As  I  understand,  the 
gentleman  simply  seeks  to  make  a  tech- 
nical change  caused  through  an  error  in 
the  printing  of  this  amendment,  and  that 
it  Is  not  a  substantive  change. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  is  entire- 
ly correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  reluctantly  because  I  have 
great  respect  for  him.  But  I  must 
say  that  it  has  the  same  Impact  that  the 
legislation  H.R.  4035  has  with  respect  to 
a  rollback  of  the  price  of  oil,  and  I  think 
that  is  counterproductive  to  what  we 
want  to  try  to  accomplish  with  reference 
to  oil  production.  It  moves  that  price 
back  to  a  cap  of  $11.28.  It  has  no  provi- 
sion, as  I  understand  it,  for  the  rebate 
of  funds  to  those  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  price  increases  of  domestic 
oil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania does  the  worst  of  both  things. 
It  makes  for  a  somewhat  lower  price  of 
oil,  although  not  a  radically  lower  price 
of  oil  than  what  we  now  have,  which 
would  in  effect  encourage  consumption. 
It  makes  for  a  return  to  the  producer 
lower  than  we  have  currently,  which  dis- 
courages production.  For  that  reason, 
I  feel,  Mr.  CHiairman,  that  we  should  not 
approve  this  amendment  but,  rather, 
draft  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger) 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  reflect  the  most 
positive  results  in  terms  of  both  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 

Again — and  I  know  that  this  bores 
my  colleagues  for  me  to  continue  to  say 
it — our  objective  should  be  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  oil  in  this  country  and 
to  discourage  its  consumption  in  this 
country,  consonant  with  our  ambition  to 
see  that  the  economic  Impact  of  higher 
prices  is  relieved,  to  the  extent  that  that 
is  possible,  on  those  in  our  society  who 
are  at  least  able  to  pay. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger) 
moves  in  that  direction.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  shall  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger),  pending  any  better  amend- 
ment that  is  offered,  on  the  theory  that 
It  provides  for  us  that  area  of  compro- 
mise which  we  might  find  attractive  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on  which  I  would 
hope  we  might  find  some  agreement  with 
the  administration. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  to  the 
administration's  position  on  the  Krueger 
amendment.  I  do  understand  that  there 
is  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  rather 
specifix  tax  provisions  in  the  Krueger 
amendment,  and  I  understand  that  they 
are  making  some  effort  to  modify  that 
specific  provision  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  more  latitude  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
them  to  craft  the  appropriate  tax  provi- 
sion on  windfall  profits  and  the  exemp- 
tion for  appropriate  plowback. 

Of  course,  they  will  also  have  to  craft 
whatever  is  Included  in  terms  of  rebates 
to  the  consumers  which  will  be  financed 
by  those  two  taxes  and  any  excise  taxes 
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which  might  be  put  on  oil  In  connection 

therewith. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
we  should  proceed  to  consider  the  basic 
Krueger  amendment  on  that  basis  and 
not  confuse  it  with  the  addition  of  the 
Heinz  amendment.  I  would  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the  Heinz 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chafaroan,  I  rise 
in  most  reluctant  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  that  while  I 
speak  I  will  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  . 

I  would  first  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  offering 
this  amendment  and  I  would  point  out 
to  the  House  that  the  amendment  is  sig- 
nificantly similar,  if  not  almost  identical, 
to  one  offered  by  me  in  the  Committee 
when  this  legislation  was  before  us  at 
that  time.  I  thought  at  that  time,  as  I 
do  at  this  moment,  that  the  amendment 
had  a  great  deal  of  merit.  In  all  honesty, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  this  proposal  is 
superior  in  terms  of  fairness  to  the  con- 
sumer and  meeting  our  energy  problems 
than  either  of  the  proposals  before  us, 
either  that  offered  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger),  or 
that  offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I 
indicate  that,  although  I  find  the  amend- 
ment does  have  significantly  more  benefit 
insofar  as  the  consumer  and  Industry 
and  insofar  as  the  national  Interests  are 
concerned  by  providing  greater  supply 
and  abating  the  importation  of  oil,  I 
must  regretfully,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  any  more 
justification  for  the  Heinz  amendment 
than  I  do  for  the  Krueger  amendment. 
Both  would  provide  for  a  very  substantial 
escalation  of  the  cost  up  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  current  OPEC  prices  and 
create  a  burden  on  the  American  econ- 
omy that  I  do  not  think  is  justified;  nor 
do  I  think  it  is  tolerable  in  the  present 
economic  situation  of  the  country. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  price  decontrol  pro- 
vided in  both  amendments  is  necessary 
at  all  in  order  to  obtain  the  conserva- 
tion we  need.  We  can  do  that  by  manda- 
tory provisions  which  we  have  provided 
elsewhere  in  H.R.  7014  for  conservation. 
Nor  do  I  think  decontrol  is  in  any  way 
justified  to  bring  about  production  of 
new  resources  that  we  want.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  response  from  Louis  J.  Engel, 
supervisory  regulatory  gas  utility  spe- 
cialist, in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  respect  to  what  the  current 
costs  are  of  producing  oil  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  think  these  figures  are  significant. 
The  PPC  in  response  to  Chairman  Mag- 
nuson said  that  the  current  cost  of  pro- 
ducing new  oil  is  $5.49  per  barrel  and 
the  current  cost  of  producing  old  oil,  that 


oil  which  had  already  been  discovered 
in  1972,  is  $2.96  per  barrel. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  prices  which  are  provided  in 
the  Eckhardt  amendment,  as  adopted  by 
the  committee,  are  fully  adequate  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  cover  aU  the  costs  of 
the  producers  at  today's  costs  and  be  able 
to  get  the  kind  of  production  we  need  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  reason  to  more 
than  double  those  costs  and  go  to  the 
world  market  price  as  the  Krueger 
amendment  would  do  or  adopt  a  cap  at 
$11.28  a  barrel,  also  more  than  twice  the 
cost  of  producing  new  oil  and  almost  four 
times  the  cost  of  producing  old  oil. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  heard  the  gentleman  correctly, 
he  said  the  cost  of  producing  old  oil  is 
$2.96  and  the  new  oil  is  something  like 
$5.50  a  barrel.  What  explanation  does 
the  gentleman  then  give  for  some  of  the 
other  figures  I  have  listened  to  in  the 
last  few  days  of  debate  which  indicate 
production  in  this  country  is  down 
roughly  by  about  1  million  barrels  a  day 
from  I  think  May  of  1972? 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  sharp  fiaw 
in  drilling  and  production,  in  view  of  the 
profitable  business  this  has  become? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  my  sincere  con- 
viction— and  it  is  hard  to  ascertain,  one 
of  the  diflBcult  things  in  this  whole  legis- 
lation in  the  6  months  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  is  to  get  accurate  informa- 
tion—but so  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  oil 
companies  are  holding  production  down 
in  order  to  keep  prices  up,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  producing,  they  are  pro- 
ducing abroad  rather  than  at  home,  be- 
cause they  can  make  more  money  that 
way.  This  is  dramatically  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  oil  company  profits  sky- 
rocketed in  1974  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
this  year,  yet  domestic  production  was 
decreased  substantially. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  for 
collaboration. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  significant  discussion  about  whether 
drilling  in  the  coimtry  is  down.  The 
most  reliable  indication  of  drilling  starts 
is  the  sales  analysis  of  the  Hughes  Tool 
Co.  Their  information  is  considered  to 
be  reliable  by  almost  all  parties  involved 
in  this  issue.  Consequently,  we  collected 
the  figures  from  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.; 
they  suggest  that  on  an  annual  basis 
there  is  a  cycle  of  drilling  that  runs 
up  and  down.  At  this  particular  time  of 
the  year  the  cycle  is  down.  That  relates 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  as  to 
why  drilling  is  down;  but  later  in  the 
summer  and  in  the  fall  drilling  will  go 
back  up  again.  Right  now  we  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cycle.  So  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  just  that  drilling  is  down 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  another  factor  in  this,  that  is,  if  the 
oil  companies  believe  there  is  going  to 
be  decontrol,  so  that  they  believe  they 
will  get  a  much  higher  price  in  the  near 
future  as.  indeed,  it  appears  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  trying  to  get  for  them. 


they  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
try  to  cut  back  on  production,  to  with- 
hold production  until  hoped  for  price  in- 
creases can  be  realized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  Interest  is  stimulated  by 
the  figures  I  have  heard.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson)  re- 
ferred to  independents,  in  particular  the 
time  frame  was  1965  to  1972,  I  believe, 
that  drilling  was  off  by  50  percent  and 
there  had  been  just  a  very  sharp  de- 
cline in  exploration  by  that  segment  of 
the  industry,  not  by  big  oil,  but  by  that 
segment  that  is  composed  of  the  inde- 
pendent wildcatter  that  does  most  of  the 
exploration,  as  I  understand  it,  because 
of  the  unsatisfactory  returns  on  the 
prices,  they  simply  are  not  doing  the  ex- 
ploration they  once  did. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SCHHOEDER  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEINZ  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.   KRtTEGER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Heinz  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Krueger:  In  section  8(d)  (2)  (E)  (li)  (a) 
(1)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  (as  amended  by  the  Heinz  sub- 
stitute amendment)  strike  the  words  ("in- 
cluding development  or  production  from  oU 
shale)."  and  Insert  a  comma  after  "gas". 

In  section  8(d)  (2)  (E)  (11)  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(as  amended  by  the  Heinz  substitute  amend- 
ment)   strike   the  words  "oil   shale". 

POINT   OF   ORDER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute  already.  There  is  al- 
ready a  substitute  pending  and  that  must 
be  acted  upon  before  another  substitute 
may  be  considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Krueger 
amendment  or  an  amendment  to  the 
Heinz  substitute  is  still  in  order. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  What 
it  does,  in  essence,  is  to  delete  that  por- 
tion that  makes  it  in  order  for  companies 
to  get  a  plowback  credit  for  expenditures 
for  oil  shale  development. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  look  at  this  amend- 
ment carefully  and  be  able  to  adopt  it. 
I  think  his  amendment  is  good,  and  one 
of  the  things  his  amendment  is  directed 
to  is  to  finding  new  oil. 

However,  the  problems  of  releasing  oil 
from  oil  shale  are  not  those  of  finding 
new  oil  for  we  know  where  the  oil  shale 
is.  The  question  on  oil  shale  is  whether 
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we  can  get  the  oil  shale  into  a  crude  oil 
form  in  a  way  that  is  economically  and 
environmentally  sound.  The  technology 
for  retorting  oil  shale  is  very,  very  ex- 
perimental at  this  point,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  would  want  to  allow  companies 
at  this  point  involved  in  this  experimen- 
tal area  to  be  able  to  write  it  off  through 
the  plowback  provisions.  They  could  be 
using  the  same  money  to  go  and  find 
crude  oil  which  we  need  immediately. 

If  I  may  offer  an  example,  in  Colorado 
last  year,  one  of  the  experimental  oil 
shale  tracts  leased  by  a  joint  venture  of 
major  oil  companies  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  leased  for  the 
sum  of  over  $200,000,000.  At  the  going 
price  of  $100,000  per  oil  well  drilled,  this 
oD  shale  experiment  is  costing  the  Na- 
tion 2,000  oil  wells  at  a  time  when  we 
need  more  drilling  and  exploration. 

The  policies  on  oil  shale  development 
have  yet  to  be  set  by  either  Congress  or 
the  administration.  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  further  incentives  as  long  as  there 
are  no  policies.  Without  my  amendment, 
we  will  only  be  getting  ahead  of  ourselves 
when  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  things 
in  a  better  way. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  quite  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation.  We  have  the 
Krueger  amendment  before  us,  the  Heinz 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  that,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  relates  to  either  the  Krueger 
amendment  or  the  Heinz  substitute 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Heinz  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  And  it  would  provide 
that  in  the  plowback  they  would  not  take 
into  account  shale  oil? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  They  could  not  get 
plowback  credits  for  oil  shale  expenses. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  support  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment even  though  I  oppose  the  Heinz 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  who 
I  think  offers  a  very  sound  amendment. 
What  we  see  is  a  situation  In  which  price 
and  cost  again  Is  getting  way  ahead  of 
all  the  other  features  relating  to  oil  shale. 
The  first  time  this  issue  came  up  was 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
and  we  struck  it.  Then  it  came  up  In  the 
ERDA  bill,  and  we  struck  the  provision. 
If  we  were  to  adopt  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment,  we  would  be  consistent  with 
House  action.  I  would  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  see  fit  to  support  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand the  gentlewoman's  amendment  it 
would  strike  the  language  of  the  Heinz 
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amendment  in  section  (d)  with  reference 
to  oil  shale.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
is  probably  aware  that  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment does  not  require  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  make  oil  shale  a 
qualified  investment.  It  is  permissive  in 
that  regard. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  understand  that. 
I  am  just  very  fearful  of  our  directing 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  allow 
this  as  a  permissive  plowback  allowance 
until  we  have  really  determined  what  our 
policies  on  oil  shale  will  be.  I  assume  the 
basic  intent  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  to  convert  this  plowback  allow- 
ance into  crude  oil  as  fast  as  possible  in 
the  areas  where  we  do  know  what  it  costs 
and  that  there  are  tried  and  true  meth- 
ods. I  would  think  that  before  we  allow 
the  plowback  to  be  converted  into  experi- 
mental ventures,  we  should  know  much 
more  about,  first,  which  process  will  be 
lesed;  second,  what  our  policy  is  going 
to  be;  third,  the  environmental  implica- 
tions; and  fourth,  the  economy  of  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Is  the  gentlewoman  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Heinz  substitute  amendment? 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  it  if  it  did  not  allow  plow- 
back  credits  for  development  oil  shale. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  is  accepted,  does  she  intend 
to  support  the  Heinz  amendment? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  U  my  amendment 
is  accepted  and  passed,  yes,  I  would  sup- 
port the  Heinz  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mrs.  Schroeder 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

I  am  curious  to  know  why  this  now 
prohibits  us  from  developing  potential 
oil  sources.  Could  the  gentlewoman  tell 
me  what  the  potential  of  oil,  domestic 
oil,  that  could  be  produced  out  of  shale 
that  would  be  prohibited  if  her  amend- 
ment is  adopted? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  We  do  not  reaUy 
know  that,  but  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  amendment  cannot  really  dictate  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  what 
they  can  allow  for  a  plowback  credit  on 
the  tax  forms.  But  what  it  can  do  is  to 
just  set  some  general  parameters.  And 
as  I  read  the  amendment,  it  says  that  one 
of  the  things  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  might  consider  is  plowback 
credits  for  shale  oil  development. 

My  position  is  that  we  should  not  send 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
kind  of  permissive  language  at  this  point 
because  we  do  not  know  what  oil  shale 
It  is  going  to  cost  per  barrel,  for  It  Is 
stlU  in  a  very  experimental  form.  I  think 
we  would  want  to  go  on  record  legis- 
latively as  saying  that  if  a  plowback  is 
developed,  it  should  be  developed  on  a 
known  process  so  that  the  taxpayers 
would  get  the  most  for  their  money  by 
allowing  that  deduction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  my  colleague 
will  yield  further,  I  understand  the 
November  1974  Project  Independence 
report  estimates  that,  at  an  $11  price  and 
under  an  accelerated  development,  by 
1980  shale  oil  production  could  account 


for  100,000  barrels  of  domestic  oil;  by 
1985  it  could  amoimt  to  1  million  barrels 
of  domestic  oil  a  day;  and  by  1990  it  could 
be  up  to  1,600,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  those  were  only  projections,  and 
many  of  the  companies  that  have  been 
involved  in  development  of  oil  shale  are 
now  backing  off  of  many  of  the  projects 
feeling  they  are  uneconomical. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Because  of  the 
cost  factor? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Because  of  the 
cost  factor,  and  they  do  not  think  they 
could  make  It,  economically,  at  $11  a 
barrel. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
woman will  yield  further,  to  deny  them 
benefits  under  the  amendment  we  will 
further  discourage  the  production  of 
shale  oil;  is  that  correct?  I  just  want  to 
know  what  the  effect  is. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  is  correct  In  his 
projection  that  by  1980  it  will  be  approx- 
imately 100,000  barrels  a  day.  But  that 
is  nearly  covered  by  projects  under  way 
in  Colorado  and  Utah  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  and  Federal  Government;  they 
are  in  need  of  no  broader  incentives  at 
this  point  in  trying  to  reach  that  goal. 
We  are  trying  very  carefully  to  work  out 
between  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment how  we  are  going  to  best  develop 
those  oil  shale  reserves.  The  first  step  is 
100,000  barrels  a  day,  which  the  two  proj- 
ects would  reach  by  1980;  then  after  1985. 
on  the  basis  if  we  can  now  go  ahead,  if  it 
seems  to  be  appropriate,  with  the  longer 
term  goals  the  gentleman  has  cited  from 
the  Project  Independence  report 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schroeder 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  would 
m  no  way  impede  the  progress  we  are 
currently  making  toward  an  under- 
standing of  how  we  might  take  advan- 
tage of  oil  shale,  particularly  on  that 
100,000  barrel  figure  between  now  and 
1980. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
II  the  gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  do 
I  understand  this  amendment  is  designed 
to  discourage  the  expansion  of  shale  oil 
production? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  just  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  say  at  this  time,  un- 
til we  know  more  about  how  the  experi- 
mental processes  for  development  of  oU 
shale  are  going,  we  should  not  direct  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  con- 
sider oil  shale  development  costs  as  a 
plowback.  I  think  It  Is  not  the  proper 
time  to  make  that  determination  be- 
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cause  we  want  to  make  sure  the  plow- 
back  goes  into  areas  we  know  what  the 
cost  per  barrel  Is.  We  have  other  direct 
money  and  other  subsidies  from  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  pushing 
ahead  the  current  development  of  a 
process. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  we  deny  a 
plowback  credit,  will  that  not,  in  fact, 
discourage  the  plowing  back  of  funds  and 
further  investments  In  the  development 
of  shale  oil? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schroeder  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  discourage 
it  by  not  allowing  the  plowback.  I  think 
the  problem  with  the  plowback  is  that 
we  do  not  know  what  the  shale  oil  is 
going  to  cost  per  barrel  to  get  into  crude 
form.  Until  we  have  some  idea,  we  may 
be  off  on  a  very  expensive  folly,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  doing  it  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
effect  of  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
simply  to  limit  the  price  of  oil  produced 
from  oil  shale  to  the  effective  price  to 
the  producer  of  $7.50,  but  to  provide  that 
between  $7.50  and  whatever  the  price 
may  be  it  be  subject  90  percent  to  the 
windfall  profits  tax  without  the  plow- 
back? 

In  other  words,  if  oil  is  produced  from 
oil  shale,  as  I  understand  it,  that  could 
go  up  to  the  world  market  price? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No,  I  think  it  only 
goes  to  the  plowback. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  the  producer 
could  not  get  more  than  $7.50  under  the 
bill? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No,  I  still  think 
my  amendment  only  goes  to  the  plow- 
back  credit. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Well,  I  think  the  dif- 
ference, or  at  least  90  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference, between  $7.50  and  the  actual 
price  would  be  retained  in  the  tax,  but 
without  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
there  would  be  a  100-percent  plowback 
of  that  90  percent  difference.  But  with 
her  provision,  the  Government  would 
hold  the  entire  amount  and  recycle  it,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krue- 
ger) said,  with  respect  to  the  windfall 
profits  tax  as  it  is  now  stated  in  the  bill? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  understanding  is  that  it  would  pro- 
hibit allowing  the  expenses  of  the  oil 
shale  experimentation  to  be  used  as  a 
plowback  credit  so  that  it  would  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  has  defined  her  amend- 
ment, and  she  is  quite  correct. 

The  amendment,  as  I  read  It  and  as 
the  staff  advises  me,  would  eliminate  In- 


vestments in  oil  shale  as  a  credit  which 
would  be  qualified  for  plowback  imder 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  so  that  the  taxpayer 
would  not  indirectly  be  subsidizing  the 
oil  shale  Industry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  come  to  the 
well  to  speak  against  the  amendment  or 
for  It,  but  to  point  out  that  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  Is  a  very  Intricate  and 
important  question  of  taxation. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  under 
these  particular  circumstances  it  should 
be  the  tax  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
give  an  advantage  to  tiiose  producine 
new  oil  but  not  to  give  it  to  persons  pro- 
ducing new  oil  through  oil  shale. 

If  this  matter  were  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  these  ques- 
tions might  well  be  taken  up.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  probably  be 
important  to  consider  which  areas  of 
new  production  need  no  plowback  at  all. 

Why  should  we  determine  here  in  this 
matter  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  which 
type  of  new  production  should  be  given  a 
favorable  or  an  unfavorable  tax  treat- 
ment without  first  having  that  matter 
considered  by  the  committee  that  is  used 
to  fashioning  taxes? 

We  are  dealing  now  with  tax  questions, 
and  we  must  deal  with  tax  questions  here 
if  we  follow  the  bent  of  the  Krueger 
amendment.  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Colorado  for 
presenting  the  amendment,  because  she 
has  to  present  it  now  if  this  manner  of 
contingent  legislation  is  to  be  followed. 
It  will  either  have  to  be  decided  here 
and  now  or  it  will  not  be  decided  at  all. 

But  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House: 
Is  this  the  way  to  balance  the  question 
of  tax  advantage  with  respect  to  various 
producers  of  new  oil?  If  there  is  no  other 
way,  I  certainly  can  see  why  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  would  have  to 
present  the  amendment  here.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WiRTH)  who  I  assume  also  supports 
the  proposition. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  sup- 
port the  proposition.  I  think  the  point 
the  gentleman  is  raising  is  a  much  broad- 
er one. 

The  point  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado is  raising  is  simply  within  the  nar- 
row confines  of  conformity  with  other 
parts  of  the  legislation  relating  to  energy 
problems.  That  conformance  embodied 
In  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman is  something  that  I  think  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  position.  I 
think  on  balance  we  should  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

The  only  problem  is  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  very,  very  awkward  and  difiQ- 
cult  way  and  an  inappropriate  place  to 
make  intricate  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  tax  policy  affect- 
ing various  producers. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  one  of  the  distinctions  we  could 
make  Is  this :  On  the  question  of  finding 
new  oil,  according  to  my  interpretation 
of  the  language,  what  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  do  with  the  plowback  provision 
was  to  make  it  possible  to  find  new  oil. 

There  has  not  been  any  problem  with 
finding  oil  shale.  We  know  where  the  oil 
shale  is.  The  question  is.  Can  we  get  oil 
out  of  the  shale?  What  it  really  means 
is  a  difference  in  time.  It  is  a  different 
kind  of  thing. 

I  think  that  Is  a  separate  Issue  that  Is 
best  argued  In  front  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  would  hate  to 
see  this  Congress  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  we  lumped  the  two  together  because 
I  think  they  are  very  distinct  in  that  the 
procedures  for  getting  oil  from  oil  shale 
are  a  lot  different  from  finding  new  oil 
where  we  do  not  know  where  It  is. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  say  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER)  has  convInccd  me  in  this 
short  period  of  time,  but  I  think  it  Is 
most  unfortunate  that  we  must  either 
be  convinced  for  or  against  by  debate  of 
this  nature,  without  having  witnesses 
before  us  from  the  oil  shale  Industry, 
from  those  who  would  produce  oil  by 
deep  drilling,  offshore  drilling,  or  what- 
ever other  means,  that  they  should  be 
favored  or  not  favored. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  I  concur  in  the  statement  of  my 
colleague,   the   gentleman   from   Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

I  think  he  has  made  a  very  effective 
point.  While  it  is  probably  ail  right  to 
adopt  this  as  an  amendment  to  the  Krue- 
ger amendment,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Krueger  amendment  does  not 
adequately  deal  and  cannot  deal  with 
the  intricate  tax  questions  involved 
where  emphasis  should  be  exercised  with 
respect  to  plowback.  I  think  it  does  not 
make  a  case  for  the  Krueger  amendment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  establishes  a  basis 
for  providing  for  the  defeat  of  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  desire,  if  we  go  into  these  ques- 
tions, to  have  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  plowback  should  go  to 
those  who  produce  oil  from  other  things, 
such  as  coal,  for  instance? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
deserve  a  plowback.  Perhaps  those  who 
produce  offshore  oil  may  deserve  an  80 
percent  plowback.  whereas  those  who 
produce  from  deep  wells  may  deserve  90 
percent.  Who  knows? 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  testimony  or  evidence  might 
show  that  one  area  of  development 
might  need  more  plowback  In  degree 
than  another. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  it  Is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  draw  these  distinc- 
tions by  debate  on  the  fioor,  with  no  ex- 
pert witnesses  before  us?  I  believe  the 
gentlewoman     from     Colorado      (Mrs. 
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ScHROEDER)  bccausc  I  think  she  is  a  per- 
son of  great  veracity  and  good  judgment, 
but  other  credible  persons  may  be  mis- 
taken on  facts  or  in  judgment,  and  it  is 
always  well  to  have  the  advantage  of  tes- 
timony and  examination  in  a  committee 
hearing  when  such  difficult  questions  as 
these  are  to  be  decided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckil\rdt>  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  very  briefly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  direct 
about  the  thrust  of  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  so  much  a  tax  matter  as 
It  is  an  environmental  matter,  and  the 
objective  of  the  amendment,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  also  be  directed  to  the  idea  of 
discouraging  the  development  of  shale 
oil.  If,  in  fact,  that  is  the  case,  we  tend 
to  be  discouraging  the  prospect  of  a 
rather  promising  area  for  the  producUon 
of  domestic  oil  in  this  country.  I  think 
that  would  be  very  imwise,  although  I  do 
not,  in  that  conclusion,  address  myself 
to  the  environmental  question. 

If  the  environmental  question  remains, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  environ- 
mental issue  should  be  addressed  in  other 
legislative  ways.  We  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  method  by  which  the 
shale  oil  is  handled,  the  way  the  land  is 
restored,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  How- 
ever, with  reference  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  exclude  shale 
oil  development  from  the  plowback  pro- 
^lon,  it  seems  to  me  fairly  clear  that 
If  we  say  that  nobody  gets  a  plowback 
If  they  get  into  the  shale  oil  business 
then  we  have  discouraged  the  production 
of  oil  from  shale. 

It  is  relatively  simple,  I  think;  and  I 
personaUy  do  not  think  that  that  Is 
where  we  ought  to  be  headed  to  ex- 
cluding a  source  of  oil  from  our  potential 
development  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  I  know  he 
Is  interested  in  this  area. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  perfectly  right.  There 
are  real  environmental  concerns  here  as 
well  as  social  impact  concerns  and  eco- 
nomic impact  concerns. 

Wlrnt  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
work  as  closely  as  possible  with  all  the 
parties  involved  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
to  balance  the  impact  with  respect  to  oil 
shale  on  the  environmental  side,  the  so- 
cial side,  and  the  economic  side.  The 
problem  we  are  discussing  here  also 
existed  in  the  bills  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ERDA;  this  was 
simply  that  the  pricing  issue  with  regard 
to  oil  shale  can  get  way  out  in  front  of 
the  other  issues  that  have  to  be  resolved. 
What  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  would  do,  would  be  to  put 
the  prices  back  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive, one  that  is  necessary,  so  that  we  can 
go  about  the  multiple  attack  on  the  issue 
of  shale  oil,  and  all  the  various  impacts 
that  It  has.  That  is  the  purpose  of  her 
amendment. 
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Her  amendment  is  not  designed  to  say 
"No  oil  shale,"  but  to  see  that  there  is  a 
balanced  analysis  and  package  that  has 
to  be  very  carefully  put  together  in  this 
important  area  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Would  it  not 
be  appropriate  to  have  the  oil  produced 
from  oil  shale  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  plowback  tax  credit  that  other  oil  re- 
moval would  be  subject  to,  and  then  if 
we  found  it  was  undesirable  to  produce 
for  some  reason  that  oil  that  came  from 
shale,  to  pass  a  severance  test  which 
would  then,  in  effect,  economically  dis- 
courage that?  It  seems  to  me  that  might 
be  done  at  the  State  or  local  levels  in 
such  a  way  that  one  could  take  into  ac- 
count the  various  geological  and  ecologi- 
cal considerations  involved  in  the  issue 
here. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
really  carmot  compare  the  normal  ex- 
traction of  oU  with  oil  shale,  which  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  may  be 
trying  to  do.  The  extraction  of  oil  from 
oil  shale  is  a  very,  very  different  process, 
and  creates  rather  more  different  kinds 
of  problems  relating  to  oil.  relating  to 
the  environment,  relating  to  the  social 
impact  such  as  that  of  towns  springing 
up  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman  would  imderstand 
that  it  is  this  kind  of  price  stimulation 
suggested  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  in  the  oil  shale  industry  that 
might  allow  those  kinds  of  problems  to 
get  out  of  hand.  So  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  gentlewoman's  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  oil 
is  oil,  and  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  simi- 
lar way  by  the  various  taxing  laws,  and 
that  environment  is  environment,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  differ- 
ent way  in  different  communities.  Also, 
Colorado  is  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  is 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  And  Ohio  is  Ohio 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  they  may 
want  to  write  different  laws  with  refer- 
ence to  the  extraction  of  oU  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,  or  Ohio— would  that  we 
had  the  oil  shale  in  Ohio 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado,  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  end  In 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mrs.  Schroeder) 
there  were — ayes  39.  noes  31. 

3o  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 


offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    SCHROEDER    TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  KRUEGER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Krueger-  In 
section  8(d)  (2)  (E)  (11)  (a)  (1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  as 
amended  by  Mr.  Khueoer's  amendment) 
strike  the  words  "(including  development  or 
production  from  oU  shale,"  and  insert  a 
comma  after  "gas". 

In  section  8(d)  (2)  (E)  (U)  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(as  amended  by  Mr.  Kriteger's  amendment) 
strike  the  words  "oil  shale,". 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order,  and  pending  that 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order,  and  the 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry  is  what  determines  germaneness 
of  this  amendment,  if  it  is  germane,  to 
the  Krueger  amendment?  It  would  then 
be  admissible  at  this  time  as  germane,  as 
I  understand  it.  In  other  words,  the  rela- 
tion to  the  Krueger  amendment  would 
determine  germaneness  in  this  instance, 
I  would  assume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman  is 
asking  whether  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  has 
to  be  germane,  the  answer,  of  course,  Is 
"yes".  Is  the  gentleman  contending  that 
it  is  not  germane? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  The  gentleman 
merely  asks  whether  or  not  on  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  the  question  is  determined 
on  whether  or  not  this  amendment  Is 
germane  to  the  Krueger  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  That 
is  correct. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  does  exactly  the  same 
thing  to  the  Krueger  amendment  as  the 
prior  amendment  did  to  the  Heinz 
amendment,  and  that  is  merely  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  going  to  mandate 
our  permissiveness  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  allowing  writing  off 
oil  shale  as  a  plowback  at  this  time  and 
place.  I  feel  almost  like  a  summer  rerun 
standing  up  and  doing  the  same  thing. 
Both  of  these  amendments  are  fashioned 
almost  identically  and  are  parallel,  so 
I  think  the  arguments  that  we  heard  be- 
fore would  apply  again  to  the  Krueger 
amendment.  The  thing  I  am  most  worried 
about,  again  to  reiterate,  is  that  we 
should  not  say  that  we  think  plowback 
should  be  allowed  for  oil  shale  expenses, 
because  I  think  what  we  want  to  say  Is 
that  plowback  should  be  allowed  for  find- 
ing new  oil. 

We  know  where  the  oil  shale  Is  and  the 
problem  with  the  technology.  This  is  sep- 
arate and  It  Is  different  Issue  from  flnd- 
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Ing  new  oil.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
mandate  plowback  credits  for  oil  shale 
development  costs  until  we  know  a  lot 
more  about  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  in  the  same  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Krueger  amendment  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  as  we  were  on  the 
Heinz  amendment.  The  impact  would  be 
essentially  the  same  in  that  we  would 
be  making  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
shale  not  subject  to  a  plowback  provision 
and.  therefore,  discouraging  it.  The  ob- 
jective is  as  much  environmental  as  it  is 
economic. 

My  contention,  of  course,  again,  is  that 
we  could  handle  the  environmental  mat- 
ter at  the  State  level,  and  I  would  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofifered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) 
there  were — ayes  39,  noes  31. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

POINT    or    ORDER 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  have 
to  state  he  believes  the  point  of  order 
comes  too  late. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  making  one  at  this  time  if  I  need  not 
make  one,  but  I  would  certainly  make 
one  at  such  time  as  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment would  be  voted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
restate  what  he  is  doing?  Is  he  making 
a  point  of  order  against  the  Krueger 
amendment? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  making  a  point 
of  order  against  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  Chairman 
would  hear  me  on  the  point  of  order  I 
will  be  glad  to  explain. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  point  of 
orcier.  It  comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
on  the  timeliness  of  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Chair  would  permit  me,  I  should  make  a 
point  of  order  now  if  I  must  do  so  or  I 
will  at  such  time  as  the  votes  arises  on 
the  Krueger  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  the  Kruger  amendment  Is  now  out- 
side the  rule. 

If  the  Chair  will  recall,  I  queried  of  the 
Chair  whether  or  not  the  question  of 
germaneness  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  was 
based  upon  Its  germaneness  to  the 
Krueger  amendment  or  if  that  were  the 
standard.  The  Chair  answered  me  that  it 
was.  Therefore,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  was 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order  at  that 
time  and  I  point  out  to  the  Chair  that 
the  question  of  germaneness  rests  upon 


whether  or  not  the  amendment  is  ger- 
mane to  the  amendment  to  which  It  Is 
applied. 

At  that  time  it  was  not  in  order  for  me 
to  urge  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  was  not 
germane  because  it  was  Indeed  germane 
to  the  Krueger  amendment,  but  the  rule 
protects  the  Krueger  amendment  itself 
from  a  point  of  order  on  the  grounds  of 
germaneness  and  specifically  says  that  it 
shaU  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
text  of  an  amendment  which  Is  Identical 
to  the  text  of  section  301  of  H.R.  7014  as 
Introduced  and  which  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  Monday  and 
It  is  described. 

The  Krueger  amendment  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Schroeder  amendment 
becomes  other  than  the  identical  amend- 
ment which  was  covered  by  the  rule.  At 
this  point  the  question  of  germaneness 
of  the  Krueger  amendment  rests  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  at  the 
present  time  germane  to  the  main  body 
before  the  House. 

It  is  not  germane  to  the  main  body 
before  the  House  because  of  the — and  I 
cite  in  this  connection  Deschler  on  28, 
section  24  in  which  there  are  several 
precedents  given  to  the  effect  that  an 
amendment  which  purports  to  create  a 
condition  contingent  upon  an  event  hap- 
pening, as  for  instance  the  passage  of  a 
law,  is  not  in  order.  For  instance  24.6  on 
page  396  says: 

To  a  bill  authorizing  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  atomic  energy  facilities  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation,  an  amendment  making 
the  initiation  of  any  such  project  contingent 
upon  the  enactment  of  federal  or  state  fair 
housing  measures  was  ruled  out  as  not 
germane. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  authori- 
ties in  that  connection,  that  is,  an 
amendment  postponing  the  effectiveness 
of  legislation  pending  contingency. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
timeliness,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
could  not  have  raised  the  point  of  order 
against  the  Schroeder  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Schroeder 
amendment  was,  in  fact,  germane  to 
the  Krueger  amendment.  It  is  clearly 
stated  that  the  test  of  germaneness  must 
rest  on  the  question  of  the  body  upon 
which  the  amendment  acts,  and  as  I 
queried  the  Chair  at  the  time,  I  asked 
that  specific  question,  would  the  ger- 
maneness of  the  Schroeder  amendment 
rest  upon  the  question  whether  it  is  ger- 
mane to  the  Krueger  amendment. 

The  Chair  answered.  I  think  correctly, 
that  it  was  germane.  I  could  not  quarrel 
with  that  ruling  and  I  could  not  at  that 
point  raise  a  question  whether  it  was 
effective  to  the  main  body  involved  here; 
but  at  this  time  Is  the  very  first  time 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  and  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Krueger 
amendment  as  now  constituted  is  not 
protected  by  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  only  state  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  rule  makes  the  Krueger  amendment 
in  order  by  its  text,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit it  being  amended  by  subsequent 


action  of  this  body  and  that  if  the  text 
had  been  changed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  in  Its  Intro- 
duction, the  point  of  order  might  have 
been  appropriate;  but  the  point  of  order 
that  is  attempted  to  prohibit  this  body 
from  amending  the  text  of  the  Krueger 
amendment  after  it  has  been  properly 
introduced  and  been  made  germane  by 
the  rule  would  prohibit  those  others  in 
the  majority  of  this  body  from  acting 
on  any  perfection  of  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule,  unless  another  Member  desires 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
troubled  by  this  point  of  order.  I  think, 
first  of  all,  it  comes  too  late.  I  think  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  comes,  first 
of  all,  too  late. 

Second,  it  would  make  a  nullity  of  the 
actions  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  very  specifically  made  in  order 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  at  the 
request  of  this  particular  Member  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  vhat  that 
was  done  and  also  it  was  at  the  request 
of  this  particular  Member  of  this  body 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  made  ap- 
propriate amendments  to  the  Krueger 
amendment.  If  the  point  of  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  prevail, 
the  gentleman  would  be  able  to  ex  post 
facto  undo  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  convert  a  prior  amend- 
ment, which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
germane,  into  such  a  vehicle  that  it 
would  strike  at  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

The  time  to  raise  this  point  of  order 
was  at  the  time  of  offering  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule,  but  the  Chair  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  additional  Members. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  be  heard  only  because  of  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, who  is  a  very  correct  man  with 
respect  to  points  of  order,  but  the  gen- 
tleman is  now  not  quite  correct. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  did,  in 
truth,  ask  that  the  rule  include  the 
specific  provision  protecting  the  Krue- 
ger amendment,  if  amended;  but  the 
Committee  on  Rules  did  not  include  the 
gentleman's  request,  but  rather  very 
sharply  and  definitely  prescribed  that 
the  matter  that  would  be  relevant  and 
nothing  else  was  the  body  of  tnat 
amendment  as  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  rule  imder  which  the  matter  is 
being  considered  did  in  fact  make  in 
order  the  so-called  Krueger  amendment, 
and  any  amendment  to  that  amendment 
which  is  germane  to  that  amendment 
was  thus,  at  the  same  time,  made  in 
order.  There  was  no  need  for  special 
provision  to  make  amendments  germane 
to  the  Krueger  amendment  in  order, 
and  the  argument  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  Is  very 
much  to  the  point. 

The  Chair,  therefore  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
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in  support  of  the  basic  concept  of  the 
Krueger  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  we  are  to  fashion  an  intelligent  energy 
policy,  the  sensible  thrust  clearly  must 
be  to  relieve  this  country  from  its  vul- 
nerability to  the  whims  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  Krueger  simendment 
moves  in  that  direction. 

On  a  vote  earlier  taken  today,  I  joined 
with  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
rejecting  the  specific  provisions  given  to 
us  by  the  President,  primarily  because 
I  feel  that  Congress  deserves  to  have  a 
creative  role  in  the  fashioning  of  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

But,  I  was  very  much  Impressed  by 
the  remarks  that  were  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  when  he  pointed  out  that  dog- 
matically holding  to  what  each  of  us 
most  desired  was  prolonging  a  stale- 
mate and  delaying  any  resolution  of  this 
critical  energy  problem  for  the  Nation. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  at 
this  juncture  seem  to  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  two  strong  defensive  football 
teams  meeting  in  a  big  game  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Each  can  keep  the  other 
from  scoring.  We  in  Congress  have  been 
able  to  prevent  the  President's  plans 
from  going  into  effect.  The  President,  by 
the  expedient  of  vetos,  can  prevent  our 
plans  from  going  into  effect.  The  public, 
I  think,  is  not  impressed  by  this  con- 
tinual confrontation.  The  people  are  not 
interested  in  who  loses  face.  They  want 
solutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a  need 
for  some  give  on  both  sides.  The  Krueger 
amendment  offers  what  I  regard  as  the 
only  reasonable  hope  at  this  Juncture 
to  find  some  Intelligent  means  to  in- 
crease domestic  production  of  oil  and 
gas  without  immediately  and  adversely 
and  severely  Impacting  the  domestic 
economy. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  wavering  or  wondering  whether 
there  is  any  way  to  resolve  this  impasse, 
will  look  very  carefully  at  the  Krueger 
amendment,  and  that  they  will  sympa- 
thetically consider  the  opportunity  which 
this  amendment  offers  for  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  break  the  deadlock 
and  find  some  common  ground  upon 
which  the  public  interest  can  be  served. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  put 
his  finger  on  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  that  will  be  responsible  en- 
ergy legislation.  This  committee  worked 
long  and  hard,  struggling  to  write  an 
energy  policy  for  oU,  and  this  bill  Is  the 
vehicle  to  do  it,  but  It  wiU  die  a  certain 
death,  as  we  so  well  know,  unless  it  con- 
tains the  Krueger  amendment  and  the 
Krueger  language. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  put  his 
finger  directly  on  It.  The  President  will 
veto  a  bill  without  the  Krueger  language. 
The  Krueger  language  merely  decon- 
trols over  a  long  period  of  time  old  oil. 
It  puts  the  traditional  oil  companies  back 
In  the  oil  exploration  business.  It  cor- 
rects what  the  House  incorrect^  did 


when  It  took  away  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. It  plows  back  these  profits  In  the 
exploration  for  more  oil  and,  Incident- 
ally gas,  which  Is  a  great  bjrproduct  in 
the  exploration  of  oil. 

Without  the  Krueger  amendment,  as 
the  gentleman  so  well  points  out,  this  bill 
will  perhaps  have  a  short  life  through 
the  House,  but  it  will  die  downtown.  I 
shall  support  the  Krueger  amendment  as 
I  did  in  the  subcommittee  when  it  passed 
by  an  8-to-7  vote.  I  supported  it  again 
In  the  full  committee  when  it  passed 
once  again  by  a  22-to-l  vote. 

We  can  bring  it  out  on  the  floor,  and 
we  can  have  a  rational  bill,  an  oil  policy 
bill,  which  will  help  solve  the  problems 
of  oil  in  America. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
congratulate  him  on  what  I  think  Is  a 
very  statesmanlike  position  he  has  taken 
this  afternoon.  No  one  has  spoken  more 
eloquently  than  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  describing  the  current  impasse 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  wait- 
ing and  they  are  watching,  and  they  are 
not  impressed  by  what  they  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  Krueger 
amendment  does  not  give  the  big  oil  com- 
panies, who  are  certainly  the  big  Issue 
of  everyone  in  this  Chamber,  I  suppose, 
what  they  want.  Actually,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Krueger  amendment,  with  re- 
spect to  old  oil,  it  treats  the  producers  of 
that  particular  commodity  somewhat 
more  severely  than  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Teias  (Mr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois, and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wright  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  What  the 
amendment  does  do,  in  eliminating  the 
ceiling  prices  of  $7.50  or  $8.50  for  new 
oil,  it  does  offer  the  hope  that  we  will 
give  the  producers  of  this  country  and 
the  independent  producers  who  are  the 
people  who  go  out,  for  the  most  part,  and 
find  this  new  oil,  the  kind  of  incentives  to 
go  out  and  drill  and  explore  in  order  to 
lessen  our  dependence  on  the  OPEC 
coim  tries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man again  on  what  he  just  said,  and  I 
would  hope,  somehow,  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise would  sweep  over  this  Chamber 
this  afternoon,  and  even  at  this  late  hour 
we  can  in  this  amendment  find  that  com- 
mon ground  on  which  we  can  stand  to- 
gether. 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  think  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  changes  I  would  make  In 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger)  has  offered,  but,  again,  realiz- 
ing, as  does  the  gentleman  In  the  well, 


we  all  have  to  give  a  little  and  move  a 
little  bit  from  the  positions  we  have  pre- 
viously taken  and  get  together  and  show 
the  people  of  this  country  that  we  are 
capable  of  reaching  a  decision  and  legis- 
lating in  a  rational  manner,  I  would  join 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
in  pleading  with  this  House  in  accepting 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  be  favorably 
disposed  to  a  compromise,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  off  of  the  impasse  we  are  in. 
But  I  fail  to  see  how  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment Is  any  compromise  at  all.  It  decon- 
trols the  price  of  oil  up  to  the  world 
market  price,  and  it  counts  on  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  to  see  to  it  that  the  oil 
companies  do  not  make  too  much  of  a 
killing  on  that  and  distributes  it  back  to 
the  people  so  that  the  economy  does  not 
get  hurt  too  badly,  because  there  is  a 
100-percent  plowback  that  takes  away 
all  of  that  distribution  effort. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  plowback  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we 
are  to  find  more  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's comment,  I  would  simply  say 
that  the  only  way,  in  the  short  run — 
until  we  are  able  to  bring  on  the  actual 
development  of  the  more  esoteric  forms 
of  energy — that  we  can  ever  hope  to  re- 
duce our  reliance  on  foreign  producers 
is  to  produce  more  petroleiun  domesti- 
cally, and  the  only  way  we  will  ever  pro- 
duce more  domestically  is  to  encourage 
people  to  look  for  more  domestically. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  feel  they 
want  to  crucify  the  big  oil  companies. 
This  is  a  convenient  scapegoat.  I  have 
never  been  an  apologist  for  the  big  oil 
companies,  but  let  me  just  point  this  out: 
The  committee  bill,  as  presently  drafted, 
increases  the  price  of  old  oil  which  has 
already  been  found,  80  percent  of  which 
is  owned  by  the  big  international  oil 
companies,  and  decreases  the  price  of 
new  oil,  which  the  independents  have  to 
go  out  and  look  for  and  find. 

And  if  you  think  by  supporting  the 
committee  proposal  that  you  are  slaying 
a  dragon  in  the  dark  of  night,  I  earnestly 
hope  you  do  not  wake  up  the  next  morn- 
ing and  find  out  that  you  killed  the  family 
cow.  The  committee  bill  would  perpetuate 
price  controls  at  a  fixed  figure  indef- 
initely and  would  expand  them  to  in- 
clude all  domestic  oil,  including  that 
which  has  not  yet  been  found  and  for 
which  the  price  of  production  is,  there- 
fore, unknown. 

The  committee  bill  would  let  us  con- 
tinue paying  foreign  powers  $13  a  barrel 
for  oil,  some  of  which  costs  less  than  $1 
a  barrel  to  produce,  but  it  would  hold  the 
price  of  domestic  oil  down  to  $7.50  and 
$8.50  a  barrel,  even  if  It  costs  $10  a  barrel 
or  more  to  find  and  produce  It.  This 
simply  defies  logic. 

The  committee  bill  surely  would  not 
encourage    new    domestic    exploration. 
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which  is  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  hope  in  the  near  future  to  reduce 
our  reliance  upon  imports.  It  would  raise 
the  price  of  old  oil — that  which  has  al- 
ready been  discovered — and  reduce  the 
price  of  new  oil — that  which  remains  to 
be  discovered.  Clearly  this  is  not  the  way 
to  encourage  the  discovery  of  new  oil. 

The  committee  bill  would  benefit  the 
major  oil  companies  which  deal  in  for- 
eign production  and  own  about  80  percent 
of  all  the  old  oil,  at  the  expense  of  the 
small,  independent  companies  which  his- 
torically have  taken  the  risks  and  have 
always  accounted  for  the  finding  of  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  new  oil  in  this 
country. 

Proponents  of  the  committee  bill  have 
made  much  of  the  facbAhat  it  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Ashland  Oil  Co.  This 
preference  is  not  hard  to  understand 
when  one  contemplates  the  report  that 
only  about  seven  percent  of  Ashland's 
production  is  domestic  and  about  93  per- 
cent of  it  is  foreign.  Is  this  the  kind  of 
thing  we  want  to  encourage?  Surely  not. 

The  Krueger  amendment  wisely  would 
reverse  this  emphasis.  I  would  very  grad- 
ually decontrol  the  price  of  old  oil,  over 
an  8-year  period.  But  it  would  make  spe- 
cial provisions  to  allow  a  higher  price 
for  that  hard-to-get  oil  in  existing  fields 
which  can  be  recovered  only  through 
more  expensive  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  methods.  That  oil  simply  is  not 
being  produced  today  because  it  is  un- 
economical to  bring  it  to  the  surface 
at  the  present  controlled  price. 

Geologists  estimate  that  there  may  be 
between  40  and  60  billion  barrels  of  such 
oil  in  this  country.  If  we  allow  those  fields 
merely  to  be  "creamed  off"  and  the  pipe 
removed,  much  of  that  oil  could  be  lost 
to  the  American  public  forever. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  Krueger 
amendment  is  that  it  would  allow  new  oil 
to  be  sold  for  the  market  price,  thus  en- 
couraging new  domestic  exploration  and 
discovery.  But  it  would  contemplate  an 
excess  profits  tax  on  any  company  which 
did  not  plow  its  profits  back  into  the 
search  for  new  domestic  reserves. 

Obviously,  the  only  way  to  reduce  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  petroleum — 
until  we  can  bring  about  the  actual  con- 
version of  other  forms  of  energy — is  to 
find  more  oil  in  the  United  States.  And 
the  only  way  to  find  it  is  to  encourage 
people  to  look  for  it.  The  committee  bill 
does  not  do  this.  The  Krueger  approach 
does. 

The  really  crucial  difference  between 
the  two  versions  was  spelled  out  in  an  ap- 
praisal by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration of  the  probable  effects  of  the  two 
upon  domestic  production.  Presently  we 
are  importing  about  38  percent  of  our 
petroleum  needs  and  supplying  about  62 
percent  from  domestic  sources.  The  FEA 
estimates  that  the  Krueger  approach  by 
1980  would  raise  the  domestic  share  to 
about  66  percent  of  the  total  market;  and 
that  the  committee  approach  would  re- 
duce the  domestic  share  to  about  54  per- 
cent. 

Or,  put  it  another  way:  The  Krueger 
plan  in  5  years  would  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  from  the  pres- 
ent 38  percent  down  to  about  33  percent. 
The  committee  bill  would  raise  our  de- 


pendence upon  foreign  sources  to  about 
46  percent. 

The  committee  bill  would  not  do  any- 
thing to  relieve  the  shortage.  It  would 
merely  share  the  shortage.  In  fact,  it 
would  perpetuate  and  intensify  the 
shortage. 

The  central,  basic  thrust  of  any  in- 
telligent long  term  energy  program  must 
be  to  move  in  the  direction  of  greater 
U.S.  self-sufficiency.  The  Krueger  amend- 
ment does  this.  The  committee  bill  does 
not. 

One  additional  distinction  needs  to 
be  drawn.  The  committee  bill,  if  enacted 
in  its  present  form,  would  surely  be  ve- 
toed. To  adopt  it  in  light  of  that  certain 
knowledge  would  merely  prolong  the  un- 
productive confrontation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  and  further 
delay  the  long-overdue  start  on  a  solu- 
tion. We  do  not  need  more  confronta- 
tions. We  do  not  need  continued  stale- 
mate. We  need  solutions.  The  Krueger 
amendment  would  be  an  important 
beginning. 

Unless  we  provide  some  incentives  to 
exploration  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  more  new  oil  after  awhile. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  com- 
mittee side  have  repeatedly  made  the 
statement  that  S7.50  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  find  all  the  oil  we  want.  If  that  were 
true,  I  would  be  for  the  committee  bill. 

Questioning  whether  it  were  true,  I 
sent  telegrams  to  a  number  of  people 
whom  I  know  to  be  engaged  in  the  search 
for  oil,  and  I  asked  that  question:  If 
$7.50  would  be  sufficient  to  encourage 
production  and  discovery  and  the  bor- 
rowing of  money  necessary  to  go  out  and 
find  more  oil. 

Most  of  them  who  have  replied  said, 
no,  that  in  many  conditions,  in  many 
prospective  fields,  and  In  certain  strata 
which  are  expected  to  produce  perhaps 
25  barrels  per  day  if  oil  is  found,  $7.50 
would  not  be  an  adequate  inducement 
for  anybody  to  lend  the  money  In  the 
first  place  and  for  independent  explorers 
to  risk  the  money  in  the  second  place. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  just  do 
not  see  where  the  compromise  is.  It  seems 
to  me  that  under  the  gentleman's  point 
of  view  they  get  a  himdred  percent. 
There  Is  no  give-and-take,  except  that 
the  consumers  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
give  and  the  oil  industry  will  continue 
to  t>&k6 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  compro- 
mise lies  in  a  more  gradual  decontrol  of 
old  oil,  as  provided  in  the  Krueger 
amendment,  than  the  President  requests. 
In  an  excess  profits  tax  that  does  not 
presently  exist  on  the  creation  of  new 
oil,  and  In  the  encouragement  to  find 
more  oil.  And  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
kind  of  compromise  which  will  benefit 
the  Nation  and  the  amerlcan  people  In 
the  long  nm. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  impressed 
by  the  very  genuine  request  for  com- 
promise here  today.  I  think  it  is  noble 
that  the  Members  approach  their  duties 
with  such  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility, 
particularly  when  they  are  looking  to 


John  Q.  Citizen  out  there  to  pay  the 
cost  of  their  compromise. 

The  cost  of  the  compromise  is  the  cost 
of  the  difference  between  Krueger  and 
Eckhardt.  I  refer  to  the  Eckhardt  pro- 
visions which  are  included  in  the  bill 
before  this  committee. 

I  think  it  is  so  generous  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  talk  of  this  compromise  to 
commit  their  constituents'  dollars  with 
such  a  deep  sense  of  generosity — amaz- 
ing generosity.  This  means  about  $18  bil- 
lion more  in  1976,  about  $20  billion  more 
in  1977,  apd  about  $22.7  billion  more  in 
1978. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  my  people  do  not  want  to  pay 
that  price  for  a  compromise  when  there 
is  nothing  on  the  record  to  indicate  that 
it  is  necessary. 

I  have  heard  about  as  much  testimony 
as  most  of  the  Members  have  here,  other 
than  those  who  have  been  serving  di- 
rectly on  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  evi- 
dence that  these  dollars  are  going  to  pro- 
duce the  additional  oil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spokesman 
for  Ashland  said  that  $7.50  was  quite 
adequate  to  encourage  the  development 
of  oil  in  this  country. 

I  recall  in  December  of  1973  we  were 
told  that  $4.25  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. Now  we  are  talking  about  taking 
the  price  of  oil  up  really  to  the  point 
where  we  will  be  encouraging  the  OPEC 
nations  to  increase  their  price. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  in  think- 
ing that  these  international  oil  com- 
panies, primarily  the  seven  major  in- 
ternationals, are  going  to  suddenly  stop 
importing  into  the  United  States.  They 
have  too  many  billions  of  dollars  invested 
overseas,  and  they  are  going  to  continue 
to  produce  overseas  and  keep  whatever 
they  have  here  as  long  as  they  can,  avail- 
able until  some  later  time. 

The  story  of  oil  is  not  a  simple  one, 
and  every  Member  here  knows  it.  It  is 
one  where  it  is  easy  to  delude  and  it  is 
easy  to  fool.  However,  there  has  not  been 
one  honest-to-God  showing  of  need  or 
an  honest-to-God  showing  that  what  is 
being  proposed  here  in  the  Krueger 
amendment  would  result  in  the  increase 
in  production,  any  more  than  will  be 
encouraged  through  the  enactment  of 
the  Eckhardt  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss)  for  his  cogent  arguments.  He 
is  right  on  target  and  absolutely  right. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  says  that 
the  people  are  watching  us  and  they  are 
tired  that  we  cannot  come  to  a  com- 
promise. 

The  Krueger  amendment  is  another 
rlpoff  for  the  oil  companies  of  this  coun- 
try. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  major  oil 
companies  were  only  getting  $2.25  a  bar- 
rel for  oil.  Now  they  are  getting  $12  for 
"new"  oil. 

How  much  more  money  do  they  want 
for  exploration? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
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whether  we  give  them  $13.50  or  not,  we 
will  encourage  them  to  hold  more  off 
until  they  can  get  $15.50.  They  have  an 
insatiable  appetite. 

If  we  are  willing  to  commit  the  dollars 
of  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  to  this 
most  massive  redistribution  of  wealth 
ever  undertaken  anywhere  at  any  time, 
then  we  are,  indeed,  dsmin  fools  and  un- 
worthy of  the  trust  that  has  been  given 
us  by  the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  Ashland  Oil  Co.  Is  the 
gentleman  familiar  with  the  amount  of 
domestic  production  of  the  Ashland  Oil 
Co.? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant. I  do  not  think  it  is  relevant,  and  for 
that  reason,  I  do  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  yield  further,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  It  is  only  7  per- 
cent. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  yield  further. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was  Ed- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  again  unfortunate  that  today, 
as  on  Friday,  we  have  heard  threats  of  a 
veto  if  we  do  not  accept  the  Krueger 
amendment.  However,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  there  is  one  advantage  with  respect 
to  these  threats:  If  there  Is  a  veto  and 
this  House  is  thereby  prevented  from  en- 
acting legislation  that  wUl  spare  the 
American  people  the  cost  of  imjust  en- 
richment of  the  oil  barons,  it  will  be 
crystal  clear  where  the  responsibility  lies. 
Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  is  precisely 
rigbt. 

Mr.  KA2EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  As  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, the  gentleman  said  that  these  oil 
companies — and  this  is  troubling  me — 
will  not  stop  the  importation  of  oil,  that 
they  will  continue  to  import  oil.  Where 
in  the  bill  as  it  Is  written  now  is  that 
provision  which  says  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  the  sole  importer  of 
oil?  How  will  that  work? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  see  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  being  the  sole  importer  imder 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Not  only  the  Krueger 
amendment;  I  mean  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  not  what  the 
bUI  says.  The  bill  does  not  disturb  present 


importers  unless  the  President  finds  that 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  poli- 
cies work. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  ECKHARDT)  is  correct,  but  my  point 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen)  was  that  that  was  not  the 
Krueger  amendment,  and  therefore,  his 
question  was  not  at  all  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  under  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  offered  as 
a  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  94 ;  noes  326, 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  418] 
AYES — 94 


/Uexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bonier 
Brink]  ey 
Broomfle'.d 
Burke.  CaUf . 
Clancy 
Conyers 
Cough]  In 
Davis 
Dent 
Derrick 
DingeU 
Dodd 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pen  wick 
Fisher 
Ford.  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prey 
Giaimo 
Oilman 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
B«ard,  Tenn. 
Badell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevili 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Goodling 

Grass]  ey 

Oude 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Hastings 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Latta 

Lent 

Levltas 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Neal 

Obey 

OBrlen 

NOES— 326 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 


Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlson.  N.Y. 
Peyser 
Pressler 
Pritchard 
Rees 
Regtila 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Roncalio 
Ruppe 
Sarasin 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Sharp 
Simon 
Skubltz 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wirth 
Wydler 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 


Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  NJ. 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Emery 

BnglUb 

Erlenbom 

BMb 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 


Pascell 

Pindley 

Fish 

Flthian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Frenzel 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydoe 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gradlson 

Green 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoeki 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 


,  Md. 


Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCJollister 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mej-ner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Range] 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 


Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes  ' 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vantk 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Annunzlo 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Con]  an 
Evins,  Tenn. 


Hlnshaw 
Ichord 
Jones,  Ala. 
Mann 
Matsunaga 


Montgomery 
OHara 
Rhodes 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Symms 
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So  the  substitute  amendment  as 
amended  for  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AICENDMZNT  OITXRED   BT   MR.   KRCECXR  TO  TH« 
AMZNDMENT    OFTERB)    BT    ICR.    KRTTXGXR 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  amend  the 
amendment  which  I  earlier  offered. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Krueger  to  the 
'amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ELruzger:  Strike 
subsection  (d)  of  the  new  Section  8  added  to 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  Sub- 
section (d)  as  follows:  "The  provisions  of  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  not  take  effect  unless  the  Con- 
gress finds  and  so  declares  by  concurrent 
resolution  that  there  is  In  effect  a  tax  which 
couples  a  redistribution  of  tax  receipts  mech- 
anism to  substantially  mitigate  the  effect  of 
Increased  energy  costs  on  consumers  with  an 
excise  tax  or  other  tax  applicable  to  sales  of 
crude  oil  from  a  property:  Provided,  That 
such  tax  shall  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
production  of  new  domestic  crude  oil." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    WRIGHT    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.     KRtTEGER 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kriteger:  Strike 
Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  Section  8  added 
to  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Act  of  1973  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  Subsection  (d) 
as  follows:  "The  provisions  of  (b)  and  (c) 
shall  not  take  effect  unless  the  Congress 
finds  and  so  declares  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  there  Is  In  effect  a  tax  which 
couples  a  redistribution  of  tax  receipts  mech- 
anism to  substantially  mitigate  the  effect  of 
Increased  energy  costs  on  constimers  with 
an  excise  tax  or  other  tax  applicable  to  sales 
of  crude  oil  from  a  property:  Provided,  that 
such  tax  shall  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
production  of  new  domestic  crude  oil." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  reserves  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order.  As  I  understand 
the  rules,  copies  of  the  amendment  are 
to  be  provided  to  the  minority  cloak- 
room and  the  majority  cloakroom  and 
be  made  available  to  the  committee.  None 
have  been  made  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  fact  does  not 
prevent  consideration  of  the  matter  by 
the  committee.  The  Chair  suggests  that 
copies  be  made  available  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
my  reservation  of  the  point  of  order,  may 
I  question  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  desire  to 
reserve  his  point  of  order  or  let  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
proceed? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
sire to  let  the  gentleman  proceed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  to  protect  the  committee 
in  the  event  that  the  other  reservations 
are  withdrawn.  I  do  not  know  what  this 
is  all  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  points  of  order 
have  been  reserved. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  to  give  the 
House  the  full  opportunity  to  debate, 
deliberate,  and  adopt  the  precise  details 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  provision  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  as  originally 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger  ) . 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  presented  my  amendment  several  days 
ago,  there  was  an  objection  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  by  another  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  the  provi- 
sions for  a  tax  being  placed  before  the 
phased  decontrol  could  occur  were  so 
specific  as  to  leave  insuflacient  margin 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
carry  out  its  own  designated  function 
under  its  regular  committee  jurisdiction. 

Consequently,  I  have  consulted  with 
members  of  that  committee,  and  with 
them  have  worked  out  language  that 
would  be  broad  enough  to  satisfy  their 
concerns  that  they  would  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  write  the  appropriate  sort 
o^  tax  which  would  have  to  be  in  place 
before  this  phased  decontrol  could  oc- 
cur. I  might  repeat  that  in  spite  of  what 
other  Members  have  tried  to  suggest  to 
this  body,  that  the  phased  decontrol  can 
occur,  as  the  language  is  written,  only  if 
there  is  a  tax  in  place. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURICE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  did  the  gentleman  say  that  he 
had  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  No.  I  said  that  I  had 
consulted  with  some  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  drawing 
this  up. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  There 
are  37  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  speaking  for  this  mem- 
ber, I  just  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  has  not  consulted  with  this 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  did 
come  to  me  to  try  to  work  out  some  lan- 
guage that  would  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
other  day,  when  the  issue  came  up,  I 
raised  a  strong  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  prescriptive 
taxation  is  the  wrong  policy  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  must 
use  Its  staff  and  expertise  In  order  to  dp- 
velop  the  kind  of  a  windfall  profits  tax 
that  is  both  soimd  and  correct  for  the 
economy  and  for  the  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  brought 


some  language,  which  was  modified 
somewhat.  They  felt  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  provision  in  there  that  would  pro- 
vide for  some  redistribution  of  tax  back 
to  the  consumers. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
that  should  be  the  case,  too,  if  we  have 
a  windfall  profits  tax;  that  in  order  to 
compensate  the  consumers  for  the  extra 
cost  of  energy  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision for  feeding  that  tax  back  to  the 
consumers.  Even  though  the  language  is 
somewhat  cumbersome  because  of  dif- 
ferent provisions  that  went  into  it.  it 
does  satisfy  me.  I  think  it  does  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  I  certainly  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  this  amendment 
does.  As  I  understand,  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Krueger  amendment  set  out 
a  very  specific  procedure  by  which.  No. 
1,  there  was  a  certain  level  at  which 
a  windfall  profits  tax  kicked  in.  a  specific 
percentage  of  windfall  profits  tax — ^I 
think  it  was  90  percent — and  a  specific 
provision  for  plowback.  which  was 
100  percent  with  respect  to  new  oil  and 
was  zero  percent  with  respect  to  old 
oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  none  of 
those  limitations  or  requirements  will 
be  in  effect;  that  the  only  limitation  is 
that  there  shall  be  an  excise  tax  or  other 
tax  applicable  to  sales  of  crude  oil  from 
a  property,  provided  that  such  tax  shall 
provide  an  incentive  for  the  production 
of  new  domestic  crude  oil?  Do  I  under- 
stand these  l£ist  qualifications  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  specific  qualifications 
and  nothing  more? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  the  additional  qualification.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  there 
be  a  redistribution  of  tax  receipts  to 
substantially  mitigate  the  effect  of  in- 
creased energy  cost  on  consumers. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  That  is  the 
wrltten-in  language.  So  it  would  read 
that  the  only  qualification  respecting 
this  is  that  it  be  a  mechanism  to  sub- 
stantially mitigate  the  effect  of  the  in- 
cresised  energy  costs  of  the  consumers 
with  an  excise  tax  or  other  tax  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  crude  oil  from  a  property, 
provided  that  such  tax  shall  provide  an 
Incentive  for  the  production  of  new 
domestic  crude  oil. 

That  Is  the  sole  qualification  of  the 
Krueger  amendment,  and  that  that 
qualification  is  found  to  exist  by  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  that  preserves  to  the  House 
as  a  whole  and  to  the  other  body  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  final  judgment. 

point    or    ORDER 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
press  my  point  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
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point  of  order  is  that.  No.  1,  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
Krueger  amendment;  and  No.  2,  that 
this  amendment,  if  added  to  the 
Krueger  amendment,  creates  an  exten- 
sively and  fundamentally  different  prin- 
ciple not  covered  by  the  exception  to 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cite  primarily  from 
page  415  of  Deschler's  Procedure,  section 
36.9,  which  reads: 

The  fact  that  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  specifically  waives 
points  of  order  against  a  particular  amend- 
ment Is  not  determinative  of  the  Issue  of  the 
germaneness  of  other,  similar  amendments. 

There  is  reference  to  106  Congres- 
sional Record  5655,  86th  Congress,  2d 
session,  March  14, 1960. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Chair 
how  widely  divergent  this  amendment  is 
from  the  original  Krueger  amendment. 
The  original  Krueger  amendment  had 
some  appeal  to  the  committee  because  it 
did  a  very  specific  thing:  It  said  that  in 
providing  that  there  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Krxteger)  always 
called  a  specific  recycling  process  with 
respect  to  the  taxes  collected  under  the 
windfall  profits  tax,  that  specific  recy- 
cling process  constituted  the  sending  of 
the  application,  as  I  recall,  of  half  the 
receipts  to  low-  and  middle-income 
brackets  and  the  rest  to  a  division  of 
cities  and  others,  the  exact  details  of 
which  I  do  not  recall. 

Then  if  this  contingency  occurred  and 
It  was  a  contingency  based  on  a  clearly 
and  specifically  defined  action  to  become 
law.  then  and  then  only  would  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  provisions  be  in  effect. 
Otherwise  the  bill  would  fall  back  to  jes- 
sentially  the  provisions  of  an  extension 
of  the  existing  Allocation  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  actually  this  point  was 
sufBciently  appealing — and  I  know  that 
a  history  of  tiie  matter  is  not  really  rele- 
vant to  the  process,  but  it  indicates  a  vast 
difference  between  that  amendment  and 
the  one  that  is  now  offered — to  some 
Members  on  grounds  that  we  would  not 
buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  in  that  committee; 
we  would  know  precisely  what  would 
happen  with  reelect  to  price;  and  that 
we  would  know  precisely  what  would 
happen  if  a  windfall  profits  tax  went  into 
effect  with  respect  to  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing that  windfall  profits  tax. 

In  so  knowing,  the  committee  wiis  able 
to  protect  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  can 
say :  We  will  not  buy  this  proposition  as  a 
price-control  mechanism  unless  these 
provisions  are  carried  into  effect. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  some- 
thing extremely  different,  and  it  Is  some- 
thing that  I  feel  sure  we  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  would  have  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  strenuously 
objected  to.  because  the  amendment 
would  simply  say  that  we  will  put  this 
pricing  mechanism  into  effect  and  we 
will  leave  open  to  the  absolute  unre- 
strained determination  of  another  com- 
mittee what  the  tax  structure  would  be. 
In  effect  the  result  of  that  would  be 
a  complete  reneging  by  the  committee 
setting  the  price  and  a  movement  from 
a  specific  contingency  to  a  complete 
delegation  of  authority  to  define  that 
contingency  to  another  committee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  the  duty,  as  I  see 
It,  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  protect 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  various  commit- 
tees. I  do  not  believe  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  would 
have  stood  for  that  kind  of  a  rule,  because 
it  is  vastly  different  from  the  rule  that 
was  ultimately  given. 

Therefore,  since  the  amendment  calls 
not  for  a  specific  contingency  but  for  a 
complete  delegation  of  authority  to  com- 
plete this  bill  by  other  legislation,  un- 
limited and  undefined  by  the  amendment 
itself,  it  is  so  vastly  different  from  the 
original  amendment  that  it  falls  under 
the  rule  that  I  have  just  read:  "The  fact 
that  a  resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  specifically  waives 
points  of  order  against  a  particular 
amendment  Is  not  determinative  of" 
some  other  matter  which  is  of  a  different 
character. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  is 
of  a  vastly  different  character. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
reiterate  the  point  that  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  waiver 
of  the  amendment  process  by  rule  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  does  not  apply 
to  a  separate  amendment. 

I  am  troubled  in  this  case  by  the  ex- 
planation that  was  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  section  that  is 
being  debated,  the  Krueger  section, 
would  be  triggered  by  a  type  of  concur- 
rent resolution.  I  do  not  know  where  this 
concurrent  resolution  would  go.  For  ex- 
ample, would  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  then  be  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  or 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 
This  type  of  contingency  in  this  leg- 
islation. I  think,  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  if  there  had  not  been  an 
original  waiver.  Since  the  original  waiver 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  does  not  pro- 
tect this  amendment,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  a  point  of  order  would  lie  to  the 
particular  amendment,  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  the  Wright  amendment  to 
the  Krueger  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  reso- 
lution under  which  the  committee  con- 
siders this  proposal  today  House  Resolu- 
tion 599.  on  page  2,  line  10,  sets  forth  as 
follows : 

It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider,  without 
the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the 
text  of  an  amendment  which  Is  Identical  to 
the  text  of  Section  301  of  H.R.  7014  as  Intro- 
duced and  which  was  placed  In  the  Con- 
GBEssioNAL  Record  of  Monday,  July  14,  1975, 
by  Representative  Robert  Kruegeh. 

I  think  that  the  rule  specifically  indi- 
cates what  would  be  in  order  would  be 
the  Krueger  amendment  and  not  amend- 
ments to  the  Krueger  amendment. 

For  example,  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
would  have  been  in  order,  under  this  rule, 
for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


windfall  profits  section  to  have  been 
Introduced  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKHARDT)  has  Very  clearly  stated  the 
other  valid  basis  on  which  I  think  the 
point  of  order  should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  has 
within  it  the  two  factors  which  are  also 
contained  in  the  basic  Krueger  amend- 
ment: first,  a  modification,  as  any 
amendment  would,  of  the  finding  or  the 
method  by  which  a  finding  can  be  made 
of  what  an  appropriate  tax  is;  and  sec- 
ond, a  description  of  what  an  appropriate 
tax  is  that  can  be  found,  so  that  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  Krueger  amendment 
can  be  put  into  effect;  that  is.  the  decon- 
trol process. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  properly,  I 
think,  made  in  order  the  Kruger  amend- 
ment for  decontrol,  and  the  price  of  oil 
hinged  that  decontrol  on  a  suitable  tax 
and  the  finding  of  a  suitable  tax. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  merely 
modifies  that  process. 

The  question  of  the  juridsdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  write  this  into  its  legisla- 
tion was  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  in  his  comments 
on  the  point  of  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  com- 
bine legislation,  to  see  that  legislation  is 
brought  to  the  floor  in  tandem,  so  that  it 
might  be  combined  on  the  floor  by  the 
committee,  in  its  wisdom,  and  in  this 
case,  specifically  made  in  order  by  rule. 
The  prospect  was  that  the  job  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  jurisdictional  job.  decon- 
trol, would  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  find- 
ing of  a  suitable  tax  and  it  left  the  estab- 
lishment or  the  enactment  of  that  tax  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Nothing  In  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
changes  the  basic  thrust  of  the  rule 
granted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
that  regard,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  perfectly  appro- 
priate and  germane.  It  does,  in  fact,  as 
any  amendment  would,  modify  the  situ- 
tlon;  but  it  leaves  to  the  full  committee, 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  job  of 
making  that  modification,  in  its  wisdom 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  will  not  take  much  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  the  Chair  has  earlier  ruled,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  the  same  point  of  order 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  has  offered  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  Chair  has  already  ruled 
against  that  particular  objection. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  rule  that  was 
granted  Is  a  rule  that  allows  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  clearly  germane  to  the  ear- 
lier amendment,  and  Is  therefore  in 
order. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  speak  very  briefly  on  the  point  of  order? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  has 
made  the  point  of  order  I  previously 
made.  I  did  not  make  the  same  point  of 
order  at  this  time. 

I  merely  state  that  to  put  Into  effect  a 
process,  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
process  that  Is  a  concurrent  resolution, 
and  a  totally  delegated  authority  sub- 
ject only  to  that  concurrent  resolution, 
was  of  such  a  different  nature  that  It 
may  be  that  a  speciflc  provision,  the 
findings  of  a  precise  method  of  trigger- 
ing a  mechanism,  simply  was  not  ger- 
mane to  the  original  amendment,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  admitted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and.  fur- 
thermore. If  admitted,  would  make  the 
Krueger  amendment  nongermane  to  the 
bill  itself,  and  is  not  covered  by  the  rule 
The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

Although  a  great  many  matters  have 
been  discussed  In  connection  with  the 
point  of  order,  the  Chair  proposes  to 
rule  only  very  narrowly. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  offered  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  is  germane  as 
within  the  limitations  of  the  precedents 
with  regard  to  its  scope. 

The  Chair  finds,  basically  on  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  that  It  Is  germane,  and 
within  the  scope  of  the  type  of  "windfall 
profits  tax"  defined  by  the  Krueger 
amendment,  although  the  description  of 
the  tax  Is  somewhat  less  precise  than 
the  definition  In  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. The  fact  that  Congress.  In  the 
Wright  amendment,  rather  than  the 
President,  as  in  the  Krueger  amendment 
must  make  the  finding  of  enactment  of 
the  tax  does  not  render  the  amendment 
not  germane.  Therefore  the  Chair  over- 
rules the  various  points  of  order  and 
finds  the  amendment  in  order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger),  what  Is  meant  by  some  of 
ttie  wording  In  the  amendment.  I  see 
both  gentlemen  are  here,  and  perhaps 
both  of  them  should  respond,  because  I 
think  they  have  collaborated  on  this 
amendment. 

I  call  attention  specifically  to  the  last 
proviso  in  the  Wright  amendment  pro- 
viding that  such  tax  shall  provide  an 
incentive  for  the  production  of  new  do- 
mestic crude  oil. 

Does  this  limit  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  just  a  plowback  type  of 
incentive? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no.  if  they  can  find 
some  other  means  of  finding  an  appro- 
priate incentive  to  encourage  production 
it  would  be  within  their  scope. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  What  If  the  Committee 
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on  Ways  and  Means  finds  that  price  was 
enough  of  an  incentive,  would  it  violate 
it? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  that  would  or  would  not 
violate  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  In  other  words,  if  we 
determine  after  levying  some  kind  of  a 
tax  there  still  was  enough  price  differen- 
tial left  in  there  not  to  be  a  disincentive, 
then  it  would  not  require  a  special  tax 
incentive,  a  tax  expenditure  to  meet  the 
strictures  of  the  Wright  amendment? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  gentleman  realizes,  the  tax 
legislation  to  be  proposed  would  in  fact 
return  to  this  House  for  the  approval  of 
this  House. 

I  think  the  House  could  in  its  wisdom 
weigh  that  matter  at  that  time.  The  es- 
sential point  of  this  amendment  was  to 
accommodate  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  just  as  the  essential  point  of 
the  Krueger  amendment  was  to  accom- 
modate the  differences  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  some  Members  of  the  House 
so  that  we  could  get  an  energy  policy 
under  way.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  on  September  1  we  will  not  have  a 
policy  unless  we  act  now  in  some  form 
that  we  know  will  accommodate  the  in- 
terests of  the  executive  branch  as  well 
as  our  own. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Then,  to  summarize,  if 
I  may,  the  Wright  amendment  as  the 
gentleman  interprets  it,  and  as  I  guess 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  interprets  It — and  I  see  him 
here,  and  I  would  hope  If  I  state  It 
wrong  he  would  correct  me — does  not  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  would  not  require  us  to  bring 
in  a  plow-back  type  of  arrangement.  We 
could  make  an  independent  determina- 
tion that  price  alone,  together  with  any 
tax  that  was  levied,  was  a  sufficient 
amount  of  incentive.  Am  I  correct  on 
that? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  two 
gentlemen  from  Texas  are  trying  to  be 
accommodating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  I 
only  read  the  English  that  Is  in  this 
amendment,  and  it  says: 

Provided  that  such  tax  shall  provide  an 
incentive  for  the  production  of  new  domestic 
crude  oil. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  worries  me,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  to  get  an  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  with  all  of  the  judicial  gloss  that 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas,  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Krueger,  have  put  on  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  House  will  be  boimd 
by  the  plain  meaning  of  these  words,  and 
the  words  say  "such  tax."  Therefore,  I 
think  any  tax  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  passed  that  did  not 
have  a  plow-back  would  not  meet  tlie  test 
of  the  Wright  and  Krueger  amendments. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  had  desired  to 
mandate  a  plow-back  provision,  we 
would  have  specified  so.  I  think  clearly 
a  plow-back  provision  might  be  one 
means  by  which  stimulation  to  additional 
discovery  could  be  provided. 

The  question  was  asked  yesterday  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik), 
as  to  whether  a  plow-back  of  89  percent 
would  be  sufficient  or  If  91  percent  would 
be  sufficient.  The  questions  ranged  ad 
nauseam  ad  absurdum  until  we  have  sim- 
ply said.  Very  well,  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  bring  to  the  House  something 
that  the  House  will  approve  that  will 
stimulate  additional  discovery,  that  will 
recover  excess  profits,  and  that  will  re- 
distribute them  back  to  the  consimiers, 
and  upon  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  that  will  suffice.  Have  a 
finding  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  this 
meets  the  test. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  To  get  back  to  it.  it 
does  not  mandate  a  plow-back  type  of 
arrangement,  and  any  tax  we  levied, 
considered  in  tandem  with  a  price  that 
the  House  approves,  would  meet  the 
strictures  of  this  language,  is  the  way  I 
interpret  both  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  either 
the  Wright  amendment  or  the  basic 
amendment  whether  under  this  provision 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
would  be  mandated  to  impose  an  excise 
tax.  It  might  be  found  from  testimony 
and  evidence  that  an  excise  tax  is  not 
warranted  and  would  not  be  the  proper 
way  to  proceed.  Would  the  committee  be 
mandated  to  come  up  with  an  excise  tax? 
That  is  set  forth  in  the  provisions  that 
are  now  Included  In  the  Wright  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  H  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  It  says,  I  believe,  with  an  excise 
tax  or  other  tax  applicable  to  the  sales 
of  crude  oil  from  the  property.  There- 
fore, I  would  assume  that  since  it  says 
"or,"  it  means  another  alternative. 

Mr.  VANIK.  11  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  but  It  would  mean  an  excise  tax 
or  other  tax. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  an  alternative  tax. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
express  an  Interpretation,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  authors  of  this  amendment 
could  clarify  It. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  announce  first 
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that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  I 
will  move  that  the  Committee  rise. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  authors 
of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  and  also  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman),  some  questions  about 
this  amendment,  because  I  am  not  alto- 
gether clear  what  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  to  the  Krueger  amendment 
happens  to  mean. 

First  of  all  the  amendment  refers  to 
sections  (b)  and  (c)  and  it  says: 

The  provisions  ol  (b)  and  (c)  shall  not 
take  effect  unless  the  Congress  finds  and 
ao  declares  by  concurrent  resolution  .  .  . 

What  is  the  meaning  of  (b)  and  (c) 
to  which  there  is  reference?  May  we  have 
some  history  on  that? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  either  of 
my  friends  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  the  Krueger  amendment  as 
originsilly  offered  contained  a  provision, 
subsection  (d)  which  this  new  subsec- 
tion replaces. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  I  understand  it 
though  the  subsection  (d)  refers  ap- 
parently to  pricing  effects  and  provisions 
with  respect  to  tertiary  recovery,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  that  clearly  on  the 
record  as  to  what  this  particular  section 
means. 

I  3aeld  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  or  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  . 

Mr.  JOiUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
in  fact  replace  the  full  set  of  taxations 
which  have  been  provided. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  I  imderstand  it,  It 
says  subsection  (b)  then  refers  to  the 
ceiling  price  sections.  Is  that  correct? 
Then  if  that  refers  to  (b)  can  someone 
Iriorm  me  what  the  (c)  Is,  so  we  have 
that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  will  recall  that  the  original 
Krueger  amendment  required  in  its 
original  subsection  (d)  a  finding  on  the 
part  of  the  President  that  a  certain  type 
of  taxation  was  to  be  considered  and  it 
was  very  specific  as  to  the  type  of  tax- 
ation required.  That  was  objected  to 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  so 
that  this  provision  applies  with  precisely 
the  same  force  as  the  earlier  subsection 
(d)  applied. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  With  all  thanks  to  my 
friend,  I  would  like  to  shift  the  question. 

Subsection  (b)  as  I  understand  it  says 
as  follows: 

Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  no  price  ceiling  shall  apply  to  any  first 
sale  by  a  producer  of  domestic  crude  oil  from 
a  property. 

It  strikes  me  that  says  unless  we  have 
in  place  a  tax  of  this  kind  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  price  ceiling.  Then  as  we 
get  to  (c)  it  says: 

No  producer  may  charge  a  price  In  the 
case  of  sales  from  a  property  In  a  month  In 
volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less  than  the 


production  volume  subject  to  a  price  celling 
which  Is  higher  than  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
highest  period  price  at  6  ante  meridian,  local 
time,  May  16,  1973,  for  that  grade  of  crude 
oil  at  that  field,  .  .  . 

That  is  essentially  the  $5.25  price  on 
old  oil,  as  I  understand  it,  but  that  ap- 
pears to  differ  with  (b)  which  is  above. 

I  just  am  curious  about  the  technical 
draftsmanship  and  apprehensive  we  may 
be  foreclosing  the  offering  or  rather  we 
may  be  foreclosing  a  ceiling  price  at  all 
being  imposed  or  intended  under  the 
language  of  the  amendment.  I  want  an 
answer  from  the  gentleman  because  I 
want  to  try  to  understand  what  this 
does. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Wright  amendment  makes  no  difference 
whatsoever  in  the  triggering  mechanism 
except  that  it  gives  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  then  to  the  House 
regular  latitude  and  the  discerning  of 
the  type  of  tax  that  will  be  appropriate. 

OriglnaUy  the  Krueger  amendment 
had  precisely  the  same  requirement 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  gentleman's  intent,  I  will  advise  the 
gentleman;  but  again  referring  to  sec- 
tion (d)  from  the  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal Krueger  amendment  which  I  have 
before  me,  it  says: 

Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (C)  and 
(D),  no  price  ceUlng  shall  apply  to  any  first 
sale  by  a  producer  of  any  first  sale  by  a 
producer  of  any  domestic  crude  oU  pro- 
duced from  a  property 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Energy 
Conservation  PoUcy  Act  of  1975  (HR 
7014)  the  bill  that  the  committee  has 
reported  out.  is  the  answer  to  the  critics 
I  think  we  should  go  forward  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  at 
the  present  time  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment with  the  Wright  amendment  as  a 
sweetener  to  It.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, we  voted  earlier  in  the  afternoon 
on  decontrol.  The  vote  was  262  to  167 
In  my  opinion,  the  Krueger  amendment 
is  not  the  answer.  It  raises  no  celling.  No 
one  in  this  chamber  knows  how  high 
the  price  of  oil  will  go  with  the  Krueger 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  the  House 
should  pass  it  even  with  the  Wright 
amendment  to  it. 

The  bill  we  have  brought  out  repudi- 
ates the  approach  of  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment which  lifts  the  ceiling  aU  the  way. 
The  Krueger  position  is  indefensible  at 
this  time.  If  this  Member  has  ever  seen 
anything  that  boggles  the  American  pub- 
lic, it  is  an  amendment  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment is  the  basis  of  this  bill.  I  think  it 
stabilizes  the  present  oil  situation  and 
that  is  the  type  of  legislation  we  should 
adopt.  It  sets  a  price  of  $7.50  for  most 
oils,  while  allowing  certain  costs  to  be 
sold  at  $8.50. 

In  1972  oil,  whether  it  was  new  oil  or 
old  oil,  was  selling  for  $3  a  barrel — $3 
a  barrel,  while  the  oil  which  has 
been  selling  at  the  OPEC  cartel  prices 
would  be  brought  back  into  line  if  we 
pass   the  Eckhardt   amendment.   With 


that  amendment  we  can  bring  it  back  to 
$8.50  a  barrel. 

H.R.  7014  will  stabilize  the  average 
American  oil  prices  at  the  general  1975 
levels.  The  average  price  will  neither  be 
rolled  on  back  nor  allowed  to  soar  to 
the  OPEC  prices  with  the  bill  we  have 
now.  It  will  stabilize  home  heating  and 
electrical  bills.  It  will  not  slow  down  the 
economy.  It  will  not  add  to  the  worst 
Inflation  that  this  country  has  ever  had. 

The  bill  will  do  positive  things  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Now,  last  week  the  Consumer  Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  estimated  that  the 
President's  bill,  which  was  $13.50,  as  com- 
pared to  the  Krueger  amendment  which 
has  no  ceiling,  if  it  goes  to  $16,  $17,  or  $18 
by  the  President's  bill,  and  I  quote: 

.  . .  will  transfer  upward  of  $40  billion  from 
consumers  to  the  oil  companies  In  a  period 
of  two  years. 

That  is  about  $20  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomics also  reported  last  week  that  it 
estimated  that  inflation  through  1976 
would  rise  about  50  percent.  In  other 
words,  if  it  is  10  percent  this  year,  it 
would  go  to  15  percent  next  year,  when 
we  have  oil  at  $13.50  a  barrel. 

I  repeat,  the  Krueger  amendment  has 
no  ceiling.  Inflation  will  go  out  of  sight. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  says  that 
with  the  President's  bill,  imemplo3mient 
would  go  up  one-half  of  1  percent.  Do 
the  Members  know  what  one-half  of  1 
percent  is?  That  is  500,000  jobs;  one- 
half  million  jobs.  That  is  the  President's 
bill  at  $13.50. 

The  Krueger  amendment  has  no  ceil- 
ing. We  have  no  idea  as  to  how  high  the 
cost  of  oil  would  go.  We  do  not  know 
what  it  is  going  to  do  with  regard  to  en- 
couraging oil  production.  Nor  do  we  have 
any  records  £is  to  how  much  oil  there  is. 

I  say  that  we  have  already  acted  once 
today.  We  acted  on  the  President's  de- 
control bill.  The  vote  then  was  over- 
whelming. I  think  the  vote  against  the 
Krueger  amendment  should  be  over- 
whelming in  the  same  way.  I  think  we 
should  stay  with  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment; I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  de- 
feat the  Wright  amendment  and  to  defeat 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today,  H.R.  7014,  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act 
of  1975. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  30-month 
phaseout  of  crude  oil  price  controls  will 
put  this  Nation's  economy  on  a  collision 
course  with  disaster. 

The  administration's  decontrol  plan 
would  siphon  off  some  $25  to  $45  billion 
a  year  in  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  ^yould  result  in  the  loss  of  jobs  for 
as  many  as  one  and  a  half  million  Ameri- 
can workers,  according  to  the  eminent 
economist  Charles  L.  Schultze.  who  ap- 
peared July  14  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  present  testimony 
on  the  Impact  of  oil  price  decontrol. 

Testimony  received  by  the  committee 
indicates  that  the  President's  decontrol 
plan  would  raise  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  by  2  percent  by  the  end  of  1976 
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and  3  percent  by  the  end  of  1977.  Higher 
consumer  prices  will,  in  turn,  influence 
wage  bargains  and  further  drive  up 
wages  and  prices,  thus  exacerbating  the 
inflationary  spiral  that  has  only  just 
begun  to  show  some  signs  of  slowing, 
lien.  too.  consider  the  impact  of  re- 
sultant higher  energy  prices  on  business 
investment  decisions.  The  economic  re- 
coverj'  touted  by  the  administration 
could  be  aborted  early  in  19V6,  and  turn 
into  a  new  recession  leading  to  an  ab- 
solute increase  in  unemployment  above 
the  level  we  are  now  experiencing. 

The  economic  scenarios  that  have  been 
developed  to  show  what  could  happen  as 
a  result  of  the  30-month  price  control 
phaseout  proposed  by  the  President  are 
very  grim — but  they  could  become  even 
worse  if  the  OPEC  cartel  makes  good  its 
promise  to  increase  crude  oil  prices 
at  the  end  of  September.  The  President's 
decontrol  plan,  combined  with  an  OPEC 
price  increase,  could  spell  disaster  for 
the  hard-pressed  consumers  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  could  put  the  U.S.  economy  into 
a  tailspin. 

The  very  likelihood  that  we  could  be 
facing  both  decontrol  and  an  OPEC  price 
increase  should  encourage  every  Mem- 
ber on  the  floor  today  to  support  the  leg- 
islation before  us. 

The  price  ceilings  authored  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Congressman 
Eckhardt.  are  fr.ir  to  the  U.S.  oil  indus- 
try, but  they  also  protect  the  interests 
of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  American 
consumer.  After  all,  why  should  the 
American  consumer  be  held  an  economic 
captive  to  the  avaricious  predations  of 
a  foreign  oil  producing  cartel  that  seems 
intent  on  breaking  the  economic  back 
of  the  civilized  world? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
H.R.  7014  as  reported  by  Uie  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
to  strongly  oppose  any  proposal  that 
would  set  ceilings  on  domestic  oil  at  a 
price  greater  than  those  levels  recom- 
mended in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnixson 
concerning  the  current  costs  of  oil  pro- 
duction which  I  alluded  to  earlier. 
Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
ChaiTTnan,   Committee   on   Commerce,    V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson:  I  am  pleased 
to  forward  the  attached  cost  analyses  pre- 
pared by  me  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
July  16, 1975,  requesting  the  following: 

(1)  An  alternative  to  the  study  trans- 
mitted on  June  26,  using  the  same  data  and 
analysis  but  including  Alaska  as  well  as  the 
lower  48  states.  In  order  to  assxire  that  these 
computations  are  conservative,  we  would  re- 
quest that  only  one-half  of  the  reported 
reserves  In  Alaska  be  used  In  the  computa- 
tion. In  addition,  please  assume  a  Federal 
Income  Tax  liability  equal  to  10  percent  of 
gross  income  on  the  value  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duced. 

(2)  An  estimate  of  the  cost  per  million 
Btu's  of  producing  new  hydrocarboiu, 
whether  crude  oil  or  natural  gas.  Such  a 
computation  would  avoid  the  difficult  allo- 
cation problems  of  Joint  costs  between  the 
two  fuels.  Please  base  this  estimate  on  the 
five-year  average  of  expenses,  reserves,  addi- 
tions, and  production.  Again,  please  utlllae 


one-half  of  the  Alaskan  reserve  additions  in 
the  computation  and  assume  a  Federal  In- 
come Tax  liability  of  10  percent  of  gross  in- 
come from  crude  oil  and  natiual  gas  sales. 

(3)  We  would  also  request  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Staff  Analysis  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  production  of  old  domestic 
crude  oil,  which  is  based  on  1972  data.  We 
should  also  appreciate  any  help  you  can 
give  us  in  trending  these  costs  forward  to 
reflect  current  1975  costs. 

The  results  of  the  f oresolng  analyses  ( 1 ) , 
(2)  and  (3)  are  $5.49  per  barrel.  $4.14  per 
barrel  and  $2.96  per  barrel,  respectively.  A 
discussion  of  possible  trending  methods  is 
provided  In  the  attached  analysis. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  have  regarding  the  staff  analysis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  J.  Engel, 
Supervisory     Regulatory     Gas     Utility 
Specialist. 

Cost  of  Finding  and  Producing  a  Barrel  op 
New  Crude  Oil  <Total  U.S.)  ' 

LINE    number,   item   DESCRIPTION,    SOURCE,    AND 

unit  cost  per  barrel 

1.  Oil  Well  Drilling  Cost,  Sch.  3,  $0.43. 

2.  Lease  Acquisition  Cost,  Sch.  3,  $0.37. 

3.  Production  Facilities,  Sch.  3,  $0.27. 

4.  Subtotal,  $1.07. 

5.  Dry  Hole  DrUllng  Cost,  Sch.  3,  $0.21 

6.  Other  Exploration  Cost,  Sch.  3,  $0.19. 

7.  Exploration  Overhead,  Sch.  3,  $0.05. 

8.  Subtotal.  $0.45. 

9.  Operating  Expense.  Sch.  3,  $0.88. 

10.  Caslnghead  Gas  Credit,  Sch.  3,  $0.61. 

11.  Return  on  Working  Capital,  Sch.  3, 
$0.12. 

12.  Return  on  Investment.  Sch.  3,  $2.28. 

13.  Royalty  at  16%,  Sch.  2.  $0.80. 

14.  Subtotal,  Sch.  2,  $4.99. 

15.  Total  including  Income  tax  at  10%  of 
gross  Income,  $5.49. 

COST  OF  flowing  OIL  ' 

Per 
Production  Cost:  -'  barrel 

1.  Cash  Expense $i  02 

2.  DD&A _ .48 

3.  Return  .74 

Total   2.24 

EXPLORATION     and     DEVELOPMENT''    ALLOWANCE 
(E  tc  D) 

4.  Expense  .34 

5.  Return   .  n 

Total    .46 

7.  Total,  Production  &  E  &  D 2.  69 

8.  FIT  computed  as  10%  of  Line  7 .  27 

Total    2.96 

>  Cost  of  flowing  oil  is  estimated  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  the  cost  of  flowing  gas,  under 
past  Commission  approved  methods,  in  Com- 
mission Notice  Issuing  Staff  Rate  Recom- 
mendation and  Prescribing  Procedures,  is- 
sued September  12,  1974,  in  Docket  No.  R- 
478.  (See  Notice  Appendix  B,  Summary. 
Schedule  No.  1-A.  Column  (e) ) .  Method  fur- 
ther combines  operations  of  Independent 
Producers.  Pipeline  AfflUates,  and  Pipeline 
Producers  which  were  reported  in  subject 
docket  in  year  1972  for  the  Lower  48. 

*  Production  costs  are  based  on  current 
year  1972  operations  on  leases  producing  es- 
sentially oil  only  or  leases  producing  oil  and 
caslnghead  gas.  Leases  producing  both  oil 
and  gas-well  gas  (combination  leases)  were 
excluded  from  study  because  of  the  com- 
plexity in  allocation  procedures.  Allocation 
of  Joint  product  oil  and  caslnghead  gas  costs 
TTRs  made  on  the  basis  of  relative  costs,  i.e.. 
through  consideration  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  produce  the  products  singly  as  measured 

>  Includes  Alaskan  data  to  the  extent  that 
60%  of  Alaskan  oU  additions  were  Included 
in  the  productivity  estimate. 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
the  amendments  to  title  ni  to  H.R.  7014, 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy 
Act  of  1975.  H.R.  7014  represents  a  com- 
prehensive energy  package  v.hich  has 
many  commendable  and  well  thought  out 
provisions.  I  would  like  to  direct  my  com- 
ments at  this  time,  however,  to  title  m, 
which  relates  to  the  oil  pricing  policies 
of  the  bill. 

The  oil  pricing  policies  as  enunciated 
in  H.R.  7014  will  bring  about  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  pricing  classification  of  oil 
in  this  country.  At  present,  the  price  of 
oil  is  set  according  to  the  largest  gen- 
eral categories  of  "new"  versus  "old"  oU. 
the  former  selling  at  the  market  price 
of  approximately  $13  per  barrel,  the  lat- 
ter subject  to  a  $5.25  price  celling.  These 
are  the  figures  which  currently  govern 
the  domestic  sale  of  petroleum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  title  rn  of  the  Ener- 
gy Conservation  and  Oil  Pricing  Act  were 
enacted,  the  existing  price  classifications 
administered  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration would  be  totally  phased  out 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  Old  oil 
would  be  phased  out  so  tlxat  by  1980  It 
would  have  an  average  price  ceiling  of 
$7.50  per  barrel.  Conversely,  the  price  of 
"new"  oil,  which  is  presently  sold  at  a 
free  market  rate,  would  be  rolled  back  to 
the  $7.50  per  barrel  average. 

The  above  description  captures  the 
general  rationale  for  title  HI,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  there  are  a  number  of  special 
pricing  provisions  which  adhere  to  the 
bill.  For  example,  while  the  average  price 
ceiling  is  supposed  to  be  $7.50  per  bar- 
rel, oil  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
the  Arctic  Circle,  or  that  -Trhlch  Is  pro- 
duced from  tertiary  recovery,  or  from 
high  cost  properties,  could  sell  for  $8.50 
per  barrel.  In  addition,  an  inflation  ad- 
justment factor  of  two-thirds  of  1  per- 
cent per  month,  compounded  on  the  re- 
spective $7.50  and  $8.50  prices  is  includ- 
ed. The  inflation  adjustment  becomes 
operative  45  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  with  the  result  that  the  $7.50 
controlled  price  would  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  price  Is  fully  decon- 
trolled. Consequently,  we  do  not  have 
just  a  price  ceiling  for  oil,  but  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  gradual  decontrol  of  oil 
prices. 

I  oppose  the  decontrol  of  oil,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whether  It  b?  a  grndnal  decontnA 
of  prices  or  an  even  more  Ill-advised 
immediate  decontrol  similar  to  what  the 
President  is  proposing.  Should  oil  be  al- 
lowed to  float  to  the  current  market 
price,  it  will  assume  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately $13  a  barrel.  The  giant  oil  com- 
panies argue  that  this  Is  the  price  which 


by  the  cost  of  separate  product  gas-well  gas 
and  Bli!(;le  product  oil. 

*£  &  D  costs  are  based  on  current  expendi- 
tures for  essentially  unsuccessful  costs. 
E  &  D  costs  are  first  assigned,  and  the  re- 
mainder allocated,  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
spondents reported  Intent  as  between  ga** 
reservoir  and  oil  reservoir  operations.  Costs 
for  oil  reservoir  operations  were  then  allo- 
cated between  oil  and  gas  current  produc- 
tion, as  measured  by  Btu  content,  after  the 
oil  Btu's  had  first  been  modified  by  a  mul- 
tiple of  2.5.  The  resulting  with  E  &  D  cost 
for  oil  was  then  imputed  to  production  of 
oil  on  the  subject  lease  types. 
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they  need  to  develop  rapidly  our  coun- 
try's fossil  fuel  resources.  I  would  argue 
on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  $13  level  is  completely  artificial  and 
unwarranted. 

It  is  popularly  said  that  the  $13  price 
Is  a  free  market  price,  but  this  is  hardly 
the  case.  Rather,  it  is  the  figiu-e  that  the 
OPEC  countries  have  arbitrarily  set  for 
the  price  of  oil.  Even  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon  admits  the  OPEC  price 
Is  unrelated  to  reality,  to  costs,  or  to  al- 
ternative energy  sources.  It  is  simply  a 
figure  which  has  been  arrived  at  through 
political  calculation. 

The  big  eight  oil  companies  in  the 
United  States  are  now  using  the  OPEC 
price  as  the  price  which  they  must  have 
to  develop  sufSciently  U.S.  domestic  oil. 
And  yet  in  1972,  the  NationEil  Petroleum 
Council    estimated    the    average    price 
would  have  to  rise  to  only  $3.65  a  barrel 
by  1975  in  order  to  stimulate  maximum 
production.  At  the  same  time,  the  Coun- 
cil estimated  that  "the  highest  drilling 
and  finding  rates  would  require  no  more 
than  an  incentive  price  of  $6.69  by  1985." 
In  spite  of  these  revealing  figures,  as  new 
domestic  oil  prices  have  tripled,  domes- 
tic production  has  continued  to  fall.  If 
genuinely  pressed,  oil  industry  executives 
will  admit  that  the  availability  of  oil  and 
equipment  and  personnel  shortages,  and 
not  price,  are  the  real  constraints  on  pro- 
duction. 

I  would  like  to  ask  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  the  big  American  oil 
companies  are  going  to  charge  for  oil 
when  the  OPEC  countries  raise  their 
prices  again.  Will  they  maintain  that 
they  should  get  $14,  $15,  or  $16  per  barrel 
of  oil  as  a  necessary  price  to  spur  devel- 
opment? Are  they  going  to  say  that  the 
politicaDy  motivated  price  has  become 
the  new  sound  figure  for  energy  expan- 
sion? If  our  present  experience  is  any 
indication,  that  is  exactly  what  they  will 
do,  regardless  of  what  is  actually  needed 
to  bring  about  increased  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  if  there  are 
those  who  would  doubt  the  greed  of  the 
oil  companies.  Two  years  ago,  in  1973, 
the  average  price  of  domestic  oil  was 
$3.50  a  barrel  on  the  free  market.  A  year 
later,  it  had  reached  $7,05.  After  the 
latest  OPEC  price  increases,  "new"  do- 
mestic oil  in  this  country  shot  up  to  ap- 
proximately $13  a  barrel.  The  oil  Indus- 
try argues  that  it  needs  this  tjrpe  of  price 
and  profits  as  an  incentive  to  drill  addi- 
tional oil.  And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
same  oil  executives  did  not  discover  $7 
to  be  an  inadequate  incentive  until  after 
foreign  oil  prices  hit  $11  only  a  short 
time  ago.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  here  is 
that  the  oil  companies  are  willing  to 
charge  whatever  they  can,  regardless  of 
the  price  to  the  American  consimier,  to 
satisfy  their  craving  for  higher  cost  and 
greater  profits. 

In  short.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  oil 
producers  even  need  $7.50  a  barrel  to 
explore  successfully  for  new  foesil  fuel 
energy  resources.  I  feel  ttiat  the  $5,25 
price  which  Is  now  being  charged  for 
"old"  oil  provides  enough  incentive  for 
these  companies.  However,  the  giant  oil 
producers  will  never  tolerate  such  prices 
when  they  are  capable  of  successfully 


charging  American  consumers  so  much 
more  for  their  energy  needs. 

Returning  to  the  actual  provisions  of 
title  m,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  President  is 
allowed  by  this  bill  to  establish  a  higher 
price  for  oil  on  certain  properties  such 
as  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  or  the 
Arctic  Circle  where  exploration  is 
deemed  to  be  excessively  expensive.  In 
addition,  HJl.  7014  grants  the  President 
authority  to  establish  higher  prices  than 
the  $7.50  per  barrel  for  any  property  in 
instances  where  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  higher  price  is  reasonable 
and  justified  in  relation  to  the  costs  of 
production  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  already  know 
where  the  President's  predisposition  lies 
in  this  matter.  He  would  like  nothing 
more  than  to  eQIow  the  OPEC  oil  prices 
to  prevail  for  all  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies. Consequently,  how  can  we  grant 
to  him  the  authority  to  raise  prices  to  an 
$8.50  average  price?  And  bear  in  mind, 
we  are  talking  about  the  average  price. 
This  means  that  some  oil  could  be  priced 
at  $9.50  or  even  $10  a  barrel,  as  long  as 
the  average  did  not  exceed  $8.50. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  has  at- 
tempted to  arrive  at  a  workable  compro- 
mise in  setting  an  overall  oil  price  ceil- 
ing. However,  I  do  feel  that  they  have 
been  overly  generous  in  setting  the  ceil- 
ing at  $7.50  per  barrel.  I  genuinely  feel 
that  domestic  production  would  receive 
adequate  incentives  by  setting  the  price 
ceiling  at  the  existing  $5.25  price  for 
"old"  oil.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  that  it  Is  necessary  to  oppose  title 
in  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do  oppose  title 
m  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act,  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
overall  bill  is  certainly  worthy  of  sup- 
port. The  bill  does  in  large  part  extend 
the  Important  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  protect- 
ing the  consimier  through  an  allocation 
system  which  takes  into  account  regional 
disparities  and  transportation  factors. 
Mandatory  automobile  fuel  economy 
standards  are  established  providing  that 
auto  manufacturers  would  be  fined, 
starthig  with  the  1978  model,  for  failing 
to  improve  mileage  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  civilian  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  of  not  more  than  1 
billion  barrels  of  petroleima.  The  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  develop  a  plan  for 
the  strategic  reserve  and  to  submit  it  to 
Congress  for  review  within  1  year  of  en- 
actment. 

Other  important  provisions  within 
H.R.  7014  include  a  section  which  re- 
quires the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress one  or  more  energy  contingency 
plans  and  one  gasoline  rationing  con- 
tingency plan.  Thus,  the  country  will  be 
better  prepared  for  an  emergency  such 
as  the  Arab  boycott  in  the  fall  of  1973. 
In  addition,  the  Energy  C(»iservation 
and  Oil  Policy  Act  requires  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  perform  an  annual 
audit  of  the  major  oil  companies'  fi- 
nances and  records.  This  information 
should  help  significantly  our  energy 
agencies  to  understand  the  actual  energy 


situation  in  which  our  country  now  finds 
itself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  Committee  for  developing 
standards  for  energy  conservation  in  the 
industrial  sector,  in  transportation,  and 
in  the  labeUng  of  our  appliances.  These 
standards  are  very  important  in  revers- 
ing this  coimtry's  traditional  bias  against 
energy  conservation.  Until  this  point  the 
Federal  Government  has  virtually  ig- 
nored vast  possibilities  in  the  area  of 
energy  conservation. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  my  full 
support  to  H.R.  7014,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  oil  companies 
need  no  additional  incentives  to  develop 
properly  our  energy  supplies.  If  it  were 
not  for  title  HI  of  this  Act,  I  could  en- 
thusiastically support  the  Conservation 
and  Policy  Act,  but  as  this  is  the  deter- 
minative section  In  the  bill.  I  am  con- 
strained from  lending  my  full  support  to 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  McFall, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman    of    the   Committee    of   the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
7014)  to  Increase  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies and  availability;  to  restrain  energy 
demands;  to  prepare  for  energy  emer- 
gencies;  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  REC- 
REATION OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  SIT  ON  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  23. 
1975  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit 
on  Wednesday,  July  23,  1975,  while  the 
House  Is  proceeding  under  the  5-mInute 
nile. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtTRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Taylor)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALASKAN  LANDS;  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  SET  DURING  AUGUST 
RECESS 


(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  Interested,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Conunlttee  will  hold  hearings  in 
Alaska,  starting  Monday  August  4.  dur- 
ing the  August  recess,  on  Alaskan  lands 
problems. 

There  are  now  five  bills  before  the 
subconunittee  relating  to  disposition  of 
Alaskan  Public  Lands,  and  particularly 
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the  80  million  acres  which  were  set  aside 
by  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  for  study  as  na- 
tional forest,  refuge,  park,  wild  and 
scenic  designation. 

The  subconunittee  will  hold  hearings 
In  Alaska  to  get  the  viewpoints  of  Alas- 
kans throughout  the  week  of  August  4. 
Further  hearings  will  be  held  later  here 
in  Washington. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  di- 
rected to  an  editorial  In  the  Fairbanks 
News-Miner  entitled  "Huge  Federal 
Withdrawals  Haimting  Alaska's  Future." 

The  editorial  lauds  a  bill  by  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Don  Young,  who 
has  proposed  a  system  of  corridors  for 
commerce  to  assure  orderly  economic  de- 
velopment and  access  to  Alaskan  natural 
resources. 

Congressman  YotrNo's  bill  Is  a  thought- 
ful proposal  and  his  bill  and  the  News- 
Miner  editorial  constitute  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  with  which 
the  subcommittee  will  deal. 

As  such,  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  Information  of  all  those 
Interested. 

There  Is  an  opportunity  in  Alaska  to 
plan  and  to  wisely  develop  a  vast  new 
land  area  of  this  Nation,  which  contains 
a  wealth  of  resoiu-ces,  with  minimal  dis- 
turbance of  the  beauty  and  natural 
values  of  the  land. 

The  subcommittee  Is  Interested  In 
everyone's  views  and  suggestions  for  it 
Is  aware  that  its  decisions  will  be  of  great 
importance  now  and,  as  the  News-Miner 
puts  it — ^"down  the  long  road  ahead." 

The  items  follow : 

Huge  Federal  Withdrawals  Hatjntino 
Alaska's  P^oturb 

Congressman  Don  Young,  who  has  en- 
tered one  of  five  bills  In  Congress  pertaining 
to  the  disposition  of  some  80  million  acres 
of  Alaska  land  which  was  withdrawn  for 
study  by  former  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  has  sounded  new  warnings  con- 
cerning the  withdrawals. 

The  80  million  acres  was  set  aside  when 
Mr.  Morton  recommended  that  It  be  Included 
In  the  national  forest,  national  park,  national 
refuge,  and  wild  and  scenic  rivers  systems. 
Congress  Is  now  In  the  process  of  evaluating 
that  recommendation. 

Rep.  Young's  bill  establishes  a  16-mllllon 
acre  scenic  reserve  system  and  sets  up  at 
least  seven  multiple-use  corridors.  The  fu- 
ture of  Alaska,  In  some  ways,  hangs  In  the 
balance  on  the  decision  made  on  the  80-mll- 
lion-acre  withdrawal. 

If  all  of  the  80  million  acres,  located  as  It 
Is,  would  be  put  into  single-use  reserves,  the 
opportunity  to  properly  develop  the  oil,  gas 
and  mineral  resources  of  our  state  would  be 
dealt  a  crippling  blow. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Alaskans,  re- 
gardless of  how  busy  they  might  be,  and  re- 
gardless of  how  many  other  pressing  short- 
range  problems  there  are,  must  remain  vigi- 
lant on  the  matter  of  the  use  designated  for 
the  80  million  acres. 

Among  the  five  bills  relating  to  reclassifi- 
cation of  that  huge  amount  of  land — greater 
In  size  than  many  states — only  Rep.  Young's 
bill  provides  for  adequate  corridor  systems, 
and  his  Is  the  only  bill  that  specifically  sets 
aside  the  corridor  for  a  natural  gas  transpor- 
tation corridor  to  the  Cordova  area,  the  route 
chosen  by  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  In  Its  ap- 
plication for  a  natural  gas  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope. 

As  Rep.  Young  has  pointed  out  many  times, 
Blngle-use    designation    for    the    vast    land 


area  would  not  only  put  In  doubt  the  natural 
gas  line,  but  also  hopes  for  development  of 
the  vast  hard-rock  mining  potential  In  our 
state. 

The  long-range  Implications  of  the  decision 
on  the  80  mlUlon  acres  are  many.  Many  feel 
that  the  mineral  potential  of  Alaska  can  lead 
to  the  United  States  becoming  self  sufficient 
In  mineral  production. 

Mr.  Young's  bUl  caUs  for  seven  corridors. 
They  are  a  north-south  corridor  through 
the  state;  a  corridor  through  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4  (Pet  4);  and  east-west  corridor 
through  the  center  of  our  state  from  Nenana 
to  Bethel,  serving  Fairbanks  directly;  a  cor- 
ridor extending  to  the  Haines  Highway;  the 
existing  corridor  Alaska  Arctic  Oas  would 
need  if  its  proposed  Canadian  natural  gas 
route  Is  approved;  the  corridor  to  Qravlna 
Point  which  El  Paso  Oas  proposes;  and  either 
of  two  proposed  corridors  crossing  the  north- 
central  part  of  the  state,  one  of  which  is 
directly  connected  to  Pet  4. 

These  recommendations  appear  to  be  the 
minimum  Alaskans  could  possibly  accept. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  its 
study  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  some 
34  corridors  within  the  state.  While  all  of 
those  may  never  be  necessary,  it  Is  far  better 
for  us  to  have  them  in  reserve  than  to  come 
upon  a  time  when  they  are  needed  and  have 
our  hands  tied  behind  our  back. 

Mr.  Yoimg's  bUl  is  a  compromise  between 
the  vast  recommendations  in  the  BLM  study 
and  the  position  of  the  strong  pro-environ- 
mental groups,  who  would  like  to  see  all 
future  development  in  our  state  blocked. 

The  biggest  single  project  immediately  at 
stake  is  the  'all-Amsrlcan'  natural  gas  line. 
Businessmen  in  our  state  have  formed  to 
look  after  the  project  in  a  group  known  as 
OMAR.  Pacific  Northwest  businessmen  have 
been  alerted  to  the  fact  that  their  partici- 
pation is  as  vital  now  as  it  was  during  the 
battle  for  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

Working  together,  and  keeping  the  im- 
portance of  the  reclassification  uppermost  In 
our  minds.  It  Is  likely  that  Rep.  Young's  bill, 
or  a  modification  of  It,  can  be  Implemented 
to  assure  a  steady  economic  growth  for  our 
state. 

We  must  not  get  caught  up  in  the  hectic 
boom  period  we  are  now  experiencing  and 
forget  to  look  down  the  long  road  ahead. 
Setting  aside  an  intelligent  corridor  system 
now  is  m  the  best  Interests  of  aU  concerned — 
even  the  environmentalists. 

A  workable  corridor  system  will  assure  an 
orderly  future  development,  one  which  al- 
lows the  Job  to  be  done  without  disturbing 
any  more  of  our  beautiful  country  than  Is 
absolutely  necessary. 


STATEMENT  ON  U.S.  RELAIIONS 
WITH  SOUTH  KOREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  fee  House,  fee  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  have  in  re- 
cent weeks  received  more  and  more  at- 
tention, as  it  becomes  apparent  that 
there  are  moves  afoot  in  feis  Chamber 
to  begin  fee  process  of  abandoning 
Soufe  Korea,  as  this  country  abandoned 
South  Vietnam  on  a  step-by-step  basis 
from  1968  until  the  Communist  victory 
there  last  April.  I  urge  feis  body  and 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  not  to  set  out 
on  this  course,  for  fee  end  result  could 
be  another  Communist  victory  in  Asia,  a 
second  bitter  defeat  for  a  quarter  of  a 
centxuy  of  American  policy  in  the  Far 
East,  fee  persecution  of  anti-Commu- 
nists and  U.S.  supporters  in  Korea  and 
fee  anguish  of  hundreds  of  feousands 


or  even  millions  of  Korean  refugees  fiee- 
Ing  to  escape  Communist  tj'ranny. 

Two  basic  contentions  are  made  by 
feose  who  favor  beginning  fee  policy  of 
abandonment  of  Soufe  Korea.  They 
argue  feat  South  Korea's  security  and 
stability  are  not  important  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  It  also  is  as- 
serted feat  fee  United  States  should  end 
all  ties  vtrife  what  is  called  the  undemo- 
cratic government  of  President  Park 
Chung  Hee.  I  will  discuss  each  of  these 
contentions. 

Those  who  say  that  Korea  and  the 
adjacent  areas  of  Norfeeast  Asia  are  of 
marginal  importance  to  fee  United 
States  have  neglected  their  reading  of 
history  and  fail  to  understand  the  in- 
tensity of  great  power  interests  in  feat 
area  today.  Korea  has  been  the  cockpit 
of  confiict  in  Asia  since  the  late  19fe 
century.  Since  1894,  five  wars  have  either 
been  fought  on  Korean  soil  or  involved 
foreign  troops  in  Korea.' 

All  involved  one  or  more  of  fee  four 
great  powers  whose  Interests  presently 
come  togefeer  in  fee  Korean  peninsula. 
It  is  a  fact  that  Japan,  China,  and  fee 
Soviet  Union  have  vital  political  and  mil- 
itary interests  in  Korea.  U.S.  abandon- 
ment of  Soufe  Korea  would  spark  a 
major  convulsion  of  great  power  policies 
in  fee  region. 

Abandonment,  in  my  view,  could  con- 
ceivably rupture  fee  United  States-Japan 
alliance,  which  could,  in  turn,  end  U.S. 
influence  in  East  Asia.  The  Government 
of  Japan  has  made  It  clear  since  the  fall 
of  Saigon  that  while  Japan  saw  no  vital 
interests  in  Soufe  Vietnam,  South  Korea 
is,  in  fee  Foreign  Ministry's  words,  "a 
different  story."  On  July  10,  Foreign 
Minister  Miyazawa  listed  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  Korea  as  the  number  one  Japa- 
nese foreign  policy  objective  in  Asia. 

Some  Americans  who  favor  abandon- 
ment argue  feat  if  this  were  done  over 
a  longer  period  of  a  few  years,  fee  im- 
pact on  Japan  might  be  cushioned.  I 
credit  fee  Japanese  wife  more  percep- 
tion than  feat.  They  would  see  abandon- 
ment for  what  It  is  very  early  In  the 
game,  especially  given  fee  precedent  in 
Vietnam;  and  they  would  draw  fee  ap- 
propriate conclusions:  First,  that  fee 
end  result  of  abandonment  would  be  a 
Communist  takeover  of  Soufe  Korea; 
and  second,  that  fee  United  States- 
Japanese  Security  Treaty  had  as  little 
value  as  fee  United  States-Soufe  Korea 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty. 

Already,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
are  offering  Japan  potential  alternatives 
to  the  American  alliance.  China  is  pro- 
posing a  common  anti-hegemony  front 
to  be  incorporated  into  fee  Japan-China 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  presently 
under  negotiation.  Moscow  continues  to 
dangle  its  Asian  collective  security 
scheme  in  front  of  Japan  with  its  grow- 
ing Pacific  fieet  as  an  added  Inducement. 
U.S.  abandonment  of  Soufe  Korea  would 
make  these  alternatives  far  more  attrac- 
tive to  Japan — coupled  perhaps  wife  fee 
alternative  of  rearmament — as  fee  Japa- 


'The  Slno-Japanese  War  of  1894-95:  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-05;  the  Japa- 
nese takeover  of  Manchuria.  1931-33;  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Korea,  August-September 
194S;  and  the  Korean  War,  1960-63. 
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nese  sought  new  sources  of  security  to 
replace  an  American  defense  commit- 
ment of  dubious  value.  Thailand's  rush  to 
accommodation  with  the  Communist 
powers  in  Southeast  Asia  is  an  object 
lesson  of  the  results  of  American  with- 
drawal and  defeat  in  Asia.  It  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  United  States  if  Japan, 
with  its  vast  economic  power  and  poten- 
tial military  power,  were  to  embsu-k  on 
such  a  course.  A  steadfast  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  both  South  Korea 
and  Japan  is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
this. 

For  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  U.S. 
abandonment  of  South  Korea  would  have 
equally  strong  effects.  China  would  be 
emboldened  to  apply  a  death  grip  of 
military  and/or  economic  pressure  on  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  thus 
dooming  the  democratic  government  and 
the  booming  economy  of  the  15  million 
people  of  that  Island.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  have  new  incentives  to  continue  its 
naval  buildup  in  the  Pacific  and  to  place 
more  pressure  on  the  free  Asian  nations 
to  move  into  an  anti-United  States.  So- 
viet sphere  of  influence  under  the  aegis 
of  the  collective  security  scheme.  The 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry  recently  warned 
Asian  countries  to  relinquish  their  se- 
curity ties  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  end  the  United  States  could  be 
finished  as  a  power  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  Soviet  and  Chinese  power  would 
predominate  as  Japan  and  the  other 
free  Asian  nations  seek  to  preserve  some 
measure  of  their  Independence  through 
accommodation  and  association  with 
Moscow  and  Peking.  To  the  United 
States,  Asia  would  become  an  essentially 
hostile  land  mass  using  its  vast  popula- 
tion and  tremendous  economic  resources 
against  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

And  what  of  the  rest  of  the  world'  It 
Is  well  known  that  the  United  States 
has  committed  itself  strongly  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippines,  Taiwan, 
and  Israel.  However,  since  1945,  the 
United  States  has  committed  itself 
equaUy  strongly  to  the  independence  of 
South  Korea.  We  played  a  primary  role 
in  promoting  the  independence  of  each 
of  these  small  countries  in  the  postwar 
period.  Abandonment  of  South  Korea 
would  be  a  clear  signal  to  every  U.S.  ally 
in  the  world  that  no  defense  commit- 
ment from  the  United  States  is  secure 
from  the  political  whims  of  the  moment 
in  Washington.  U.S.  credibility  would 
suffer  another  serious  blow. 

The  human  rights  issue  often  is  used 
as  a  rationale  by  the  proponents  of  aban- 
donment. However,  i  find  it  interesting 
that  these  people  do  not  now  advocate 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  U.S.  defense  com- 
mitment to  Thailand  under  SEA  TO  and 
continued  aid  to  Thailand.  That  coun- 
try has  a  democratic  government  and  ex- 
tensive political  freedoms  and  civil 
liberties.  Are  we  prepared  to  abandon 
that  nation  to  Commimist  domination' 
For  some,  apparently,  the  human  rights 
Issue  IS  only  a  propaganda  tool  to  be 
used  to  influence  American  public 
opinion  to  abandon  its  commitments  in 
Asia.  Where  it  cannot  be  used  in  this 
fashion,  it  is  conveniently  forgotten. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  present  in- 


ternal policies  of  the  Park  Chung  Hee 
government  are  undemocratic  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
probably  would  disapprove  of  these  pol- 
icies.  It  may   be  justifled  to  criticize 
President  Park  for  his  arrests  of  political 
opponents  and  suppression  of  the  press. 
However,  I  would  argue  that  we  should 
not  expect  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment to  be  a  pure.  American-style  demo- 
cracy. There  is  continuing  threat  from 
North  Korea  and  constant  Communist 
inspired  agitation  in  South  Korea.  As  a 
result  the  government  in  Seoul  must 
maintain  some  controls  over  the  pop- 
ulace that  we  Americans  would  find  un- 
suited  to  our  own  situation.  Certainly 
this  is   a   better   situation   than   com- 
munistic rule  which  would  be  the  alter- 
native.  Let  us  remember  that  during 
our  own  Civil  War,  President  Lincoln 
had  thousands  of  political  opponents  in 
the  North  arrested — at  least  13,000  polit- 
ical prisoners  according  to  Civil  War 
historian  James  G.  Randall — and  he  had 
them  incarcerated  for  months  and  even 
years  without  civilian  trial.  Mr.  Lincoln 
also    periodically    ordered    newspapers 
shut  down  in  cities  like  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  for  their  criti- 
cism of  his  policies.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
advisers  argued  that  the  crisis  of  civil 
war    necessitated    such    imdemocratic 
measures.  Is  South  Korea's  crisis  today 
any  less  severe?  While  we  may  criticize 
Park  Chung  Hee,  let  us  remember  our 
own    Civil    War   experience    with    civil 
liberties  imder  a  President  we  today 
revere  as  perhaps  our  greatest  President. 
Let  us  remember  also  that  the  political 
opposition     in     South     Korea,     while 
strongly  critical  of  Park,  is  adamantly 
against  abandonment  of  South  Korea  by 
the  United  States.  The  past  and  present 
leaders   of   the   major   opposition  New 
Democratic  Party,  Kim  Dae  Jung  and 
Kim  Yoimg  Sam,  are  on  public  record  as 
favoring  continuation  of  U.S.  military 
aid,  the  stationing  of  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Korea,  and  the  United  States-South  Ko- 
rea Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  Kim  Young 
Sam  has  argued  that  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  and  aid  and  the  termination 
of  the  U.S.  defense  commitment  would 
give  Park  Chung  Hee  justification  for  his 
internal  measures. 

Despite  the  present  political  situation. 
South  Korea  has  achieved  tremendous 
progress  since  the  Korean  War.  Prom  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  conflict,  it  has 
emerged  as  a  modem,  industrializing  na- 
tion with  a  steadily  rising  standard  of 
living  for  the  great  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple. South  Korea's  per  capita  income  of 
$513  is  anywhere  from  3  to  10  times 
higher  than  that  of  most  less  developed 
nations.  Growing  new  cities  are  today 
linked  by  a  modem  transportation  sys- 
tem to  the  countryside  where  rural  pov- 
erty has  been  replaced  by  villages  with 
electricity,  rebuilt  homes,  piped  water 
systems,  and  modem  appliances.  Self- 
sufficiency  in  agricultural  production 
may  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade, and  South  Korea  no  longer  will  need 
U.S.  economic  aid  to  finance  its  develop- 
ment. 

South  Korea  also  is  one  of  the  few  less 
developed  countries  that  has  made  tan- 
gible progress  in  controlling  population 


growth.  Where  elsewhere  there  is  rhet- 
oric on  this  question,  in  South  Korea 
there  is  achievement.  Under  the  Govern- 
ment's programs,  the  rate  of  population 
increase  has  fallen  from  3  percent  in  1961 
to  1.8  percent  today.  Rapid  strides  also 
have  been  made  in  health  and  education. 
Life  expectancy  has  reached  65  years, 
and  over  95  percent  of  South  Koreans  12 
years  or  older  are  literate. 

These  vast  changes  are  fast  producing 
a  more  prosperous,  better  educated,  and 
more  mobile  population  in  South  Korea. 
These  developments,  I  believe,  in  time 
will  affect  the  political  cUmate  in  South 
Korea  and  will  move  the  coimtry  toward 
a  more  free  and  open  government  and 
society.  Western  democratic  values  are 
shared  by  vast  numbers  of  South  Ko- 
reans, and  the  political  problems  of  to- 
day should  not  blot  out  the  promise  of 
tomorrow.  U  today's  problems  cause  the 
United  States  to  abandon  its  commit- 
ment to  South  Korea,  that  promise  will 
be  lost  forever.  The  Communist  totali- 
tarianism of  North  Korea  would  suffo- 
cate all  hopes  for  democracy  in  South 
Korea,  and  the  South  Korean  people 
would  enter  a  new  dark  age  of  regimen- 
tation and  repression  that  would  endure 
for  decades. 

The  American  people  have  Invested 
much  in  South  Korea:  over  33,000  killed 
during  the  Korean  War,  the  commitment 
of  troops  for  over  25  years,  and  nenrly 
$12  billion  in  military  and  economic  aid. 
In  so  many  ways,  South  Korea's  progress 
has  provided  a  good  return  on  this  in- 
vestment. The  22  years  of  peace  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  also  has  been  a  good 
return.  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  ths 
22  years  of  peace  have  been  the  direct 
result  of  the  U.S.  defense  commitment 
and  the  maintenance  of  American  troops 
In  South  Korea.  North  Korea  realizes 
better  than  anyone  that  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment stands  in  the  way  of  its  plans 
for  conquest  in  the  South,  as  evidenced 
by  the  two  recent  direct  appeals  Pyong- 
yang has  made  to  Congress  to  legislate 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  United  States 
to  sacrifice  all  it  has  achieved  in  South 
Korea  and  can  achieve  in  the  future  In 
promoting  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
33  million  people  of  that  country.  We 
should  not  abandon  these  worthy 
objectives. 


July  22,  1975 
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THE    MOVE    TOWARD    INDEPEND- 
ENCE—THE EVENTS  OF  JULY  1775 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
^^Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  witness 
this  month  the  200th  anniversary  of 
several  key,  pivotal  events  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  our  Republic. 

It  was  during  July  1775  that  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  adopted  the  Olive 
Branch  Petition— asking  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  differences,  while  almost 
simultaneously  adopting  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Causes  and  Necessities  of 
Taking  Up  Arms— stating  the  colonies 
would  not  yield  to  enslavement  and 
would  consider  accepting  foreign  as- 
sistance against  Britain.  On  the  last  day 


of  the  month,  the  Congress  rejected  the 
conciliation  plan  offered  by  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  North. 

All  this  was  done  with  a  degree  of  self- 
assurance — for  two  reasons.  First,  on 
July  3,  George  Washington  had  taken 
command  of  the  14,500  troops  at  Cam- 
bridge in  Massachusetts.  Second,  they 
knew  the  Olive  Branch  Petition  was  still 
on  its  way  to  England.  In  short,  nego- 
tiations— backed  by  strength — were  con- 
tinuing at  this  point. 

The  Olive  Branch  Petition  was  im- 
portant In  the  context  of  the  internal 
struggle  amongst  the  Members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  also.  The  inde- 
pendence faction — the  liberty  party  as  It 
was  known  in  the  New  England  States — 
had  been  championing  that  cause  for 
some  time,  and  it  was  gradually  picking 
up  converts.  One  at  a  time,  the  uncom- 
mitted Members  were  moving  toward 
independence,  and  some  Loyalists  were 
moving  toward  noncommitment.  But 
the  process  was  not  without  much  fric- 
tion. 

John  Dickinson,  a  Member  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  subsequently  from  Dela- 
ware, was  among  the  principal  advocates 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Crown.  As  an 
articulate,  learned,  and  persistent  advo- 
cate, he  argued  against  separation  on  a 
wide  variety  of  points-  -English  tradi- 
tions of  loyalty,  economic  alliance  and 
other  dependencies,  the  presumed  in- 
abilities of  the  colonies  to  sustain  an 
army  and  navy — and  the  quite  simple 
point  that  a  successful  separation  had 
never  before  been  done. 

Dickinson  drafted  the  Olive  Branch 
Petition  from  those  convictions,  and  he 
perceived  himself  to  be  acting  in  the 
genuine  interest  of  the  colonies.  Of  this 
petition,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  served 
with  Dickinson,  wrote  years  later : 

Congress  gave  a  signal  prool  of  their  In- 
dulgence to  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  of  their 
great  desire  not  to  go  too  fast  for  any  re- 
spectable part  of  our  body,  in  permitting 
him  to  draw  their  second  petition  to  the 
King  according  to  his  own  Ideas,  and  pass- 
ing It  with  scarcely  any  amendment. 

There  was  not  that  much  debate  on 
the  Olive  Branch  Petition.  What  needed 
to  be  said  for  or  against  it  had  already 
been  said. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  Its  text : 
"At  the  conclusion,  therefore,  of  the  late 
war  (the  French-Indian  War),  the  most 
glorious  and  advantageous  that  had  been 
won  by  British  arms,  your  loyal  colonists  hav- 
ing contributed  to  Its  success,  by  such  re- 
peated and  strenuous  exertions,  as  fre- 
quently procured  them  the  distinguished 
approbation  of  your  Majesty,  of  the  late  king, 
and  of  parliament,  doubted  not  but  that 
they  should  be  permitted,  with  the  rest  of 
the  empire,  to  share  In  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  the  emoluments  of  victory  and  con- 
quest. While  these  recent  and  honorable 
acknowledgements  of  their  merits  remained 
on  record  in  the  journals  and  acts  of  that 
augvist  legislature,  the  Parliament,  unde- 
faced  by  the  Imputation  or  even  the  s\i8- 
plclon  of  any  offence,  they  were  alarmed  by 
a  new  system  of  statutes  and  regulations 
adopted  for  the  administration  of  the  colo- 
nies, that  filled  their  minds  with  the  most 
painful  fears  and  jealousies;  and,  to  their  in- 
expressible astonishment,  perceived  the  dan- 
gers of  a  foreign  quarrel  quickly  succeeded 
by  domestic  dangers,  In  their  Judgment,  of  a 
more  dreadful  kind. 


Nor  were  their  anxieties  alleviated  by  any 
tendency  in  this  system  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Mother  country.  For  tho'  its 
effects  were  more  immediately  felt  by  them, 
yet  its  influence  appeared  to  be  injurious  to 
the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain. 

We  shall  decline  the  ungrateful  task  of 
describing  the  Irksome  variety  of  artifices, 
practised  by  many  of  your  Majesty's  Min- 
isters, the  delusive  pretences,  fruitless  ter- 
rors, and  unavailing  severities,  that  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  dealt  out  by  them, 
in  their  attempts  to  execute  this  impolitic 
plan,  or  of  tracing,  thro'  a  series  of  years 
past,  the  progress  of  the  unhappy  differences 
between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies, 
which  have  flowed  from  this  fatal  source. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Knowing  to  what  violent  resentments  and 

Incurable  animosities,  civil  discords  are  apt 
to  exasperate  and  inflame  the  contending 
parties,  we  think  ourselves  required  by  in- 
dispensable obligations  to  Almighty  God.  to 
your  Majesty,  to  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to 
ourselves,  immediately  to  use  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  not  incompatible  with  our 
safety,  for  stopping  the  further  effusion  of 
blood,  and  for  averting  the  Impending  calam- 
ities that  threaten  the  British  Empire. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  solemnly  assure  your  Majesty,  that  we 
not  only  most  ardently  desire  the  former 
harmony  between  her  and  these  colonies  may 
be  restored,  but  that  a  concord  may  be  estab- 
lished between  them  upon  so  firm  a  basis  as 
to  perpetuate  its  blessings,  uninterrupted  by 
any  future  dissentions,  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions in  both  countries. 

•  •  •  •  • 
These,  related  as  we  are  to  her,  honor  and 

duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  induce  us  to 
support  and  advance;  and  the  apprehensions 
that  now  oppress  our  hearts  with  unspeak- 
able grief,  being  once  removed,  your  Majesty 
will  find  your  faithful  subjects  on  this  con- 
tinent ready  and  wUllng  at  all  times,  as  they 
ever  have  been,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  your  Majesty,  and  of  our  Mother 
country. 

We,  therefore,  beseech  your  Majesty,  that 
your  royal  authority  and  influence  may  be 
graciously  Interposed  to  procure  us  relief 
from  our  afBlcting  fears  and  Jealousies,  occa- 
sioned by  the  system  before  mentioned,  and 
to  settle  peace  through  every  part  of  your 
dominions,  with  all  humility  submitting  to 
your  Majesty's  wise  consideration  whether  it 
may  not  be  expedient  for  facilitating  those 
important  purposes,  that  your  Majesty  be 
pleased  to  direct  some  mode,  by  which  the 
united  applications  of  your  faithful  colonists 
to  the  throne,  in  pursuance  of  their  common 
councils,  may  be  Improved  into  a  happy  and 
permanent  reconciliation;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  measures  may  be  taken  for  pre- 
venting the  further  destruction  of  the  lives  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects;  and  that  such  stat- 
utes as  more  immediately  distress  any  of 
your  Majestly's  colonies  may  be  repealed. 

For  by  such  arrangements  as  your  Majesty's 
wisdom  can  form,  for  collecting  the  united 
sense  of  your  American  people,  we  are  con- 
vinced your  Majesty  would  receive  such  satis- 
factory proofs  of  the  disposition  of  the  colo- 
nists towards  their  sovereign  and  parent 
state,  that  the  wished  for  opportunity  would 
soon  be  restored  to  them,  of  evincing  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  professions,  by  every  testimony 
of  devotion  becoming  the  most  dutiful  sub- 
jects, and  the  most  affectionate  colonists. 

That  Dickinson  believed  himself  to  be 
acting  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  colonies 
Is  reflected  by  his  subsequent  service.  Al- 
though he  voted  against  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  not  signing  it  imtil 
May  5. 1779,  he  served  in  the  Continental 
Army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 


eral of  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  He 
served  as  a  competent  governor — it  was 
then  known  as  president — of  both  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania  after  independ- 
ence, and  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
almost  simultaneously  adopted  Declara- 
tion of  the  Causes  and  Necessities  of 
Taking  Up  Arms  was  coauthored — with 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia — by  Dick- 
inson. 

The  most  salient  passages  from  this 
declaration  are,  as  follows : 

We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest 
and  find  nothing  so  dreadfxil  as  voluntary 
slavery.  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity  forbid 
us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which 
we  received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and 
which  our  innocent  posterity  have  a  right 
to  receive  from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the 
infamy  and  guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  gen- 
erations to  that  wretchedness  which  Inevita- 
bly awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entaU  hereditary 
bondage  upon  them. 

Our  cause  Is  Just.  Our  union  is  perfect. 
Our  Internal  resources  are  great;  and,  if  nec- 
essary, foreign  assistance  Is  undoubtedly  at- 
tainable. We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  sig- 
nal instances  of  the  divine  favor  toward  us, 
that  His  providence  would  not  permit  ua 
to  be  called  into  this  severe  controversy  until 
we  were  grown  up  to  our  present  strength, 
had  been  previously  exercised  in  warlike  op- 
eration, and  possessed  of  the  means  of  de- 
fending ourselves.  With  hearts  fortified  with 
these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemn- 
ly, before  God  and  the  world,  declare  that, 
exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers 
which  our  beneficent  Creator  has  graciously 
bestowed  upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been 
compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will, 
in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabatlng 
firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties;  being  with  one 
mind  resolved  to  die  free  men  rather  than 
live  slaves.  .  .  . 

.  In  our  own  native  land,  In  defense  of  the 
freedom  that  Is  our  birthright  and  which  we 
ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  It,  for 
the  protection  of  our  property  acquired  sole- 
ly by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers 
and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually  of- 
fered, we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay 
them  down  when  hostilities  shaU  cease  on 
the  part  of  the  aggressors  and  aU  danger  of 
their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and 
not  before. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  Adams  of  Massachusetts. 
RJ  chard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia — who  less 
thivn  a  year  later  was  to  make  the  formal 
motion  for  Independence,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson — who  was  to  author  its  Decla- 
ration, was  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  the  Conciliation  Plan  offered  by 
Lord  North. 

This  plan  had  been  adopted  In  Parlia- 
ment on  February  20  and  had  only  In 
July  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  Its  provi- 
sions insisted  most  actions  of  the  col- 
onies' general  councils,  assemblies,  and 
general  courts  had  to  be  placed  into  abey- 
ance, after  adoption,  until  approved  by 
the  King. 

This  was  unacceptable,  for  it  con- 
tinued— and  would  have  locked  in  with 
the  consent  of  the  colonies  themselves — 
the  prior  practice  of  Royal  assent. 

The  Members,  thus  persuaded,  adopted 
this  formal  response  in  opposition  to  the 
plan: 

The  Congress  took  the  said  resolution  Into 
consideration,  and  are  thereupon,  of  opinion. 
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That  the  colonies  of  America  are  entitled 
to  the  aole  and  exclusive  privilege  of  giving 
and  granting  their  own  money:  that  this 
involves  a  right  of  deliberating  whether  they 
will  make  any  gift,  for  what  purpoaea  It  shall 
be  made,  and  what  shall  be  Its  amount;  and 
that  It  Is  a  high  breach  of  this  privilege  for 
any  body  of  men,  extraneous  to  their  con- 
stitutions, to  prescribe  the  purposes  for 
which  money  shall  be  levied  on  them,  to  take 
to  themselves  the  authority  of  judging  of 
their  conditions,  circumstances,  and  situa- 
tions, and  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  to  be  levied. 

That  as  the  colonies  possess  a  right  of  ap- 
propriating their  gifts,  so  are  they  entitled 
at  all  times  to  enquire  into  their  application, 
to  see  that  they  be  not  wasted  among  the 
venal  and  corrupt  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  civil  rights  of  the  givers,  nor  yet 
be  diverted  to  the  supp<M^  of  standing  armies, 
Inconsistent  with  their  freedom  and  subver- 
sive of  their  quiet.  To  propose,  therefore,  as 
this  resolution  does,  that  the  monies  given 
by  the  colonies  shall  be  subject  to  the  dis- 
posal of  parliament  alone.  Is  to  propose  that 
they  shall  relinquish  this  right  of  Inquiry, 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  others  to  render 
their  gifts  ruinous,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  liberal. 

That  this  privilege  of  giving  or  of  withhold- 
ing our  monies,  is  an  Important  barrier 
against  the  undue  exertion  of  prerogative, 
which,  if  left  altogether  without  control, 
may  be  exercised  to  our  great  oppression; 
and  all  history  shows  how  eflBcacious  Is  Its 
Intercession  for  redress  of  grievances  and  re- 
establishment  of  rights,  and  how  improvident 
It  would  be  to  part  with  so  powerful  a 
mediator. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposition 
contained  In  this  resolution  Is  unreasonable 
and  Insidious:  Unreasonable,  because,  if  we 
declare  we  accede  to  it,  we  declare,  without 
reservation,  we  vmi  purchase  the  favor  of 
parliament,  n-«t  knowing  at  the  same  time 
at  what  prlcf  they  will  please  to  estimate 
theilr  favor;  it  is  insidious,  because.  Individ- 
ual colonies,  having  bid  and  bidden  again, 
till  they  And  the  avidity  of  the  seller  too 
great  for  all  their  powers  to  satisfy:  are 
then  to  return  into  opoosltion,  divided  from 
their  sister  colonies  whom  the  minister  will 
have  prevloiisly  detached  by  a  grant  of  easier 
terms,  or  by  an  artful  procrastination  of  a 
definitive  answer. 

That  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of 
their  pretended  power  of  taxation  being  ex- 
pressly made  commensurate  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  gifts,  these  must  be  perpetual 
to  make  that  so.  Whereas  no  experience  has 
ahowm  that  a  gift  of  perpetual  revenue  se- 
cures a  perpetual  return  of  duty  or  of  kind 
dlsTX)8ltlon.  On  the  contrary,  the  parliament 
Itself,  widely  attentive  to  this  observation, 
are  in  the  establishment  practice  of  grant- 
in?  their  supplies  from  yecu-  to  year  onlv. 
Desirous  and  determined,  as  we  are.  to 
consider,  in  the  most  dispassionate  view, 
every  seemlni^  advance  toward.^  a  reconcilia- 
tion made  bv  the  British  parliament,  let 
our  brethren  of  Britain  reflect,  what  would 
have  been  the  sacrlflce  to  men  of  free  sDlrlt<5. 
hart  f^ven  fair  terms  been  Droffered.  as  these 
In-ldlou-?  orooosals  were  with  circumstances 
of  ln«iTit  and  rteflance.  A  oronosltlon  to  elve 
our  monev.  accomoanted  with  laree  fleets 
and  armies,  seems  addressed  to  our  fears 
rather  than  to  our  freedom  With  whnt  na- 
tlence  would  Brltr>ns  have  received  articles 
of  treaty  from  any  power  on  earth  when 
borne  on  t>ie  txMnt  o«f  the  bayonet  bv  mlU- 
tar"  olenlnotentiarles? 

We  think  th<?  attemnt  iinni»fP8s<t'-v  to 
raise  unon  us  bv  frree  or  b"  t^^reats  our 
proDortlonal  contributions  to  the  common 
defense,  when  all  know,  and  themselves  ac- 
knowledee.  we  have  finally  contributed. 
Whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  In  the  charac- 
ter of  freemen. 


We  are  of  opinion  It  is  not  just  that  the 
colomes  should  be  required  to  oblige  them- 
selves to  other  contributions,  while  Great 
Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 
This  of  itself  lays  them  under  heavy  con- 
tribution. To  demand,  therefore,  additional 
aids  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  is  to  demand  the 
double  of  their  equal  proportion :  if  we  are  to 
contribute  equally  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  let  us  equally  with  them  enjoy 
free  commerce  with  the  whole  world.  But 
while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut  to  us 
the  resources  of  wealth,  is  It  just  we  should 
bear  all  other  burdens  equally  with  those  to 
whom  every  resource  Is  open? 

We  conceive  that  the  British  parliament 
has  no  right  to  intermeddle  with  our  provi- 
sions for  the  support  of  civil  government, 
or  administration  of  justice.  The  provisions 
we  have  ma^Je.  are  such  as  please  ourselves, 
and  are  agreeable  to  our  own  circumstances: 
they  answer  the  substantial  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  justice,  and  other  purposes 
than  these  should  not  be  answered.  We  do 
not  moan  that  our  people  shall  be  burthened 
with  oppressive  taxes,  to  provide  sinecures 
for  the  idle  or  the  wicked,  under  colour  of 
providing  for  a  civil  list.  While  parliament 
pursue  their  plan  of  civil  government  within 
their  own  Jurisdiction,  we  also  hope  to  pur- 
sue ours  without  molestation. 

We  ire  of  opinion  the  proposition  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  because  it  imports 
only  a  suspension  of  the  mode,  not  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  pretended  right  to  tax  us: 
because,  too.  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal 
the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  for  the 
purposes  of  restraining  the  trade,  and  alter- 
ing the  form  of  government  of  one  of  our 
colonies:  extending  the  boundaries  and 
changing  the  government  of  Quebec;  enlarg- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Ad- 
miralty and  vice-Admiralty;  taking  from  us 
the  rights  of  trial  by  a  Jury  of  the  vicinage, 
in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  property; 
transporting  us  into  other  countries  to  be 
tried  for  criminal  ofTences;  exempting,  by 
mock-trial,  the  murderers  of  colonists  from 
punishment;  and  quartering  soldiers  on  us 
in  times  of  profound  peace.  Nor  do  they  re- 
nounce the  power  of  suspending  our  own  leg- 
islatures, and  of  legislating  for  us  them- 
selves in  all  cases  whatsoever.  On  the  con- 
trary, io  shew  they  mean  no  discontinuance 
of  injury,  they  pass  acts,  at  the  very  time 
of  holding  out  this  proposition,  for  restrain- 
ing the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the 
provinces  of  New  England,  and  for  inter- 
dicting the  trade  of  other  colonies  with  all 
foreign  nations,  and  with  each  other.  This 
proves,  unequivocally,  they  mean  not  to  re- 
linquish the  exercise  of  indiscriminate  leg- 
islation over  us. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  proposition  seems  to 
have  been  held  up  to  the  world,  to  deceive 
It  into  a  belief  that  there  was  nothing  In 
dispute  between  us  but  the  »nodc  of  levying 
taxes;  and  that  the  parliament  having  now 
been  so  good  as  to  give  up  this,  the  colonies 
are  unreasonable  if  not  perfectly  satuned: 
Whereas,  in  truth,  our  adversaries  still  claim 
a  right  of  demanding  ad  libitum,  and  of 
taxing  us  themselves  to  the  full  amount  of 
their  demand,  if  we  do  not  comply  with  It. 
This  leaves  us  without  any  thing  we  can  call 
property.  But,  what  Is  of  more  Importance, 
and  what  in  this  proposal  they  keep  out  of 
slgjit,  as  If  no  such  point  was  now  in  con- 
test between  us,  they  claim  a  right  to  alter 
our  charters  and  estabUshed  laws,  and  leave 
us  without  any  security  for  our  lives  or 
liberties.  The  proposition  seems  also  to  have 
been  calculated  more  particularly  to  lull 
into  fatal  security,  our  weU-affected  fellow 
subjects  on  the  other  side  the  water,  till  time 
should  be  given  for  the  operation  of  those 
arms,  which  a  British  minister  pronounced 
would  instantaneously  reduce  the  "cowardly" 
sons  of  America  to  unreserved  submission. 
But,  when  the  world  reflects  how  Inadequate 
to  Justice  are  these  vaimted  terms;  when  It 


attends  to  the  rapid  and  bold  succession  of 
InjTirles.  which,  during  the  course  of  eleven 
years,  have  been  aimed  at  these  colonies; 
when  it  reviews  the  pacific  and  respectful 
expostulations,  which,  during  that  whole 
time,  were  the  sole  arms  we  opposed  to  them; 
when  It  observes  that  our  complaints  were 
either  not  heard  at  all,  or  were  answered 
with  new  and  accumulated  injury;  when  it 
recollects  that  the  minister  himself,  on  an 
early  occasion,  declared  "that  he  would  never 
treat  with  America,  till  he  had  brought  her 
to  his  feet,"  and  that  an  avowed  partisan 
of  ministry  has  more  lately  denounced 
against  us  the  dreadful  sentence,  "delenda 
eat  Carthago,-"  that  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  a  British  senate,  and  being  un- 
reproved  by  them,  must  be  taken  to  be  their 
own  sentiment,  (especially  as  the  purpose  has 
already  in  part  been  carried  Into  execution, 
by  their  treatment  of  Boston  and  burning  of 
Charles-Town; )  when  it  considers  the  great 
armaments  with  which  they  have  Invaded 
us,  and  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  with 
which  these  have  commenced  and  prosecuted 
hostilities;  when  these  things,  we  say,  are 
laid  together  and  attentively  considered,  can 
the  world  be  deceived  into  an  opinion  that 
we  are  unreasonable,  or  can  it  hesitate  to 
believe  with  us,  that  nothing  but  our  ovra 
exertions  may  defeat  the  ministerial  sen- 
tence of  death  or  abject  submission. 
By  order  of  the  Congress, 

JoRN  Hancock. 

»...,.  J  .  ^.  President. 

Philadelphia,  July  31,  1775. 

There  are  lessons  from  July  1775  which 
are  applicable  to  our  circumstances  to- 
day, and  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  take 
cognizance  of  them  as  we  continue  our 
deliberations  in  these  Chambers. 

First.  We  can  pursue  two  apparently 
divergent  courses  of  action  at  the  same 
time  without  them  bein?  counterpro- 
ductive. It  Is  obvious  the  Members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  knew  what  they 
were  doing  when  they  pureu9d  both  rec- 
onciliation on  the  one  hand  and  prepared 
for  separation  on  the  other.  They  wanted 
reconciliation,  but  they  knew  realities 
might  compel  them  to  pursue  separa- 
tion. As  a  modern  counterpart,  we  desire 
a  relaxation  of  tensions  in  the  world 
community — for  example,  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  we  must  be  fully 
prepared  for  other  contingencies  until 
those  desires  become  realities.  The  ex- 
amples are  manyfold. 

Second.  We  must  be  patient  in  our  at- 
tempts to  coalesce  support  for  matters 
of  national  importance.  We  must,  as  they 
did  in  letting  John  Dickinson  have 
passed  his  olive  branch  petition,  make 
sure  that  no  large  bloc  of  opinion  is  left 
out  of  the  decisionmaking  process,  for 
to  the  degree  it  is,  we  have  rendered  that 
decision  less  tenable. 

Third.  Men  of  divergent  interests  and 
opinions  were  able  to  work  together  in 
a  common  cause  on  what  they  mutually 
supported  and /or  mutually  opposed.  We 
can  see  the  shifts  in  factional  member- 
ships within  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  and  instead  of  being  criticized 
as  fickle  opinion  or  sinister  political  re- 
alinements,  they  should  be  praised  for 
almost  superhuman  ability  to  work  to- 
gether with  those  in  whom  one  had  sel- 
dom before  found  accord. 

Fourth.  Patience  had  another  facet. 
They  did  not  want  to  make  abrupt 
changes  in  institutional  processes  and 
relationships.  Those  who  wanted  Inde- 
pendence wanted  to  make  sure  the  peo- 
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pie  were  capable  of  sustaining  it.  This 
could  not  be  done  overnight  or — given 
the  poor  communications  of  those 
years — over  months  or  even  years.  It 
took  time  for  people  to  adjust  to  the 
prospect  of  doing  things  a  different  way. 
Abrupt  changes  in  policy  and  process 
can  be  counterproductive,  and  usually 
are.  They  sought  to  avoid  that  danger. 

Last.  We  must  be  cautious  as  to  as- 
cribing motives  to  others.  The  motives 
of  those  who  espoused  reconciliation 
were,  we  know  from  the  journals  and  the 
writings  of  Members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  frequently  questioned  by  the 
advocates  of  independence.  Yet,  their 
loyalty  to  the  colonies,  time  after  time, 
was  shown.  This  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  a  rule  against  one  Member  as- 
cribing motives  to  the  other  during  Floor 
debate.  It  is  a  good  rule. 

The  movement  toward  independence 
was  now  set  fully  into  motion. 


NEWARK  TO  HOST  STATEWIDE 
PUERTO  RICAN  DAY  PARADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr  RodIno) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sim- 
day,  July  27,  the  city  of  Newark  will 
again  have  the  honor  of  sponsoring  the 
annual  Puerto  Rican  Day  celebration  in 
New  Jersey.  The  festivities  will  culminate 
in  a  grand  parade  which,  as  the  spon- 
sors very  aptly  state,  "has  become  the 
rallying  point  of  unity  for  the  entire 
community  throughout  our  State  and 
metropolitan  area." 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  many 
New  Jersey  residents  of  Puerto  Rican 
ancestry  who  have  worked  so  tirelessly  to 
make  this  special  day  a  success.  The 
Honorable  Carmen  Conway  is  president 
of  the  parade  and  Antonio  Perez  is  chair- 
man of  the  yearbook  committee.  Jose  M. 
Le  Bron  has  served  as  liaison  and  coordi- 
nator between  the  county  and  city  and 
the  Puerto  Rican  community.  I  want  to 
extend  felicitations  to  Miss  Irma  Purst. 
who  will  reign  as  queen  of  the  parade  and 
later  represent  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
in  a  beauty  pageant  in  Puerto  Rico. 

A  unique  tribute  is  due  to  my  very  dear 
friend.  Mrs.  Marie  Gonzalez.  For  some 
years  she  has  not  only  been  vitally  in- 
volved in  Puerto  Rican  Day  events,  but 
every  day  of  every  year  has  given  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity. As  a  member  of  the  Newark 
Human  Rights  Commission,  in  countless 
ways  she  has  represented  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  with  outstanding  abil- 
ity and  compassion,  seeking  ways  to  meet 
their  needs  and  solve  their  problems. 

Puerto  Rican  Day  will  be  not  only  a 
joyous  occasion,  but  one  with  a  most 
laudable  objective — the  effort  to  raise 
additional  funds  for  college  scholarships 
for  needy  Puerto  Rican  students. 

This  year's  celebration  will  be  special 
for  another  reason,  for  it  will  be  a  prel- 
ude to  a  most  significant  cultural  event. 
On  September  12,  the  first  annual  Puerto 
Rican  Heritage  and  Cultural  Festival 
will  be  held  at  the  Garden  State  Arts 
Center.  Mr.  Raul  Davila  has  served  as 
overall  cochairman  for  this  landmark 
occasion. 


We  all  are  probably  most  familiar  with 
the  achievements  of  Puerto  Ricans  in 
the  fields  of  politics  and  sports.  Many 
have  been  elected  to  State  and  local 
offices.  We  in  the  House  are  fortunate  to 
have  as  our  colleague  Herman  Badillo, 
the  first  citizen  of  Puerto  Rican  heritage 
elected  to  Congress.  He  is  not  only  an 
extremely  able  and  conscientious  repre- 
sentative to  his  constituents,  but  a  dedi- 
cated advocate  of  measures  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  Americans.  I  particularly 
value  his  effective  contributions  to  our 
work  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  are  many  Puerto  Rican  athletes 
who  have  gained  fame  through  their 
skill  in  such  diverse  fields  as  baseball, 
boxing,  horse  racing,  golf,  and  tennis. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  familiar  to  main- 
land citizens  are  the  late,  beloved  Ro- 
berto Clemente  and  the  great  first  base- 
man Orlando  Cepeda.  Both  were  hon- 
ored by  being  named  Most  Valuable 
Player  of  the  Year — Clemente  in  1966 
and  Cepeda  in  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  de- 
lighted that  an  annual  festival  will  be 
initiated  to  display  Puerto  Rican  cul- 
tural and  educational  contributions.  Any- 
one who  has  visited  Puerto  Rico  cannot 
have  missed  the  rich  and  varied  culture 
of  the  island.  It  is  manifested  in  such 
formal  ways  as  the  Ponce  Museum  of 
Art.  with  one  of  the  finest  collections  in 
Central  and  Latin  America,  and  the 
Casals  Festival.  It  is  also  represented  by 
the  rediscovery  of  folklore,  handcrafts, 
and  old  music  of  the  people. 

Unfortimately.  Puerto  Rican  accom- 
plishments in  literature,  the  arts,  drama, 
and  music  are  not  as  appreciated  as  they 
should  be  on  the  mainland.  Few  realize, 
for  example,  that  the  late  New  Jersey 
poet,  William  Carlos  Williams,  was  the 
son  of  a  Puerto  Rican  mother  with 
strong  ties  to  his  mother's  homeland. 
Not  well  known  is  Piri  Thomas'  auto- 
biographical novel.  "Down  These  Mean 
Streets,"  which  brilliantly  details  the 
life  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  ghettoes  of 
East  Harlem. 

In  the  entertainment  world,  there  are 
distinguished  artists  of  Puerto  Rican 
heritage  who  come  readily  to  mind — 
Chita  Rivera,  Rita  Moreno,  Jose  Felici- 
ano.  and  Jose  Ferrer.  Classical  music  in 
the  United  States  has  also  been  enriched 
by  the  contributions  of  basso  Justino 
Diaz  and  concert  pianist  Jesus  Maria 
Sanroma. 

Although  Puerto  Ricans  are  late- 
comers to  the  U.S.  mainland,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  my  brief  description  of  their 
role  in  this  country  that  they  have  al- 
ready made  outstanding  contributions  to 
American  society.  For  too  many,  life  on 
the  mainland  is  an  ordeal  and  struggle, 
since  they  are  forced  to  start  with  low- 
paying  jobs,  poor  housing,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  cultural  adjustment.  But  they  are 
hardworking,  ambitious,  and  proud  citi- 
zens. It  is  perhaps  sad  that  they  have 
left  their  lovely  homeland,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  the  years  ahead  they  will 
Increasingly  become  citizens  of  Impor- 
tance and  prominence  in  all  areas  of 
mainland  life  and  bring  to  us  some  of 
the  beauty  of  life  in  the  "jardin  de 
fiores"  from  wiiich  they  came. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  con- 
stituents of  Puerto  Rican  ancestry,  and 


I  am  very  privileged  to  number  many  of 
them  as  dear  friends  and  supporters.  I 
salute  them  all  on  this  day  of  remem- 
brance and  celebration  of  their  heritage 
to  be  commemorated  July  27. 


HOUSING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  failure  of 
the  section  518(b)  housing  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
enacted.  The  section  518(b)  program 
reimburses  people  who  purchased  defec- 
tive Federal  Housing  Administration — 
FHA — insured  homes  for  the  cost  of  cor- 
recting the  defects.  Enacted  last  year  as 
part  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  the  section  518(b) 
program  has  not  lived  up  to  its  promises. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  three 
shortcomings  of  the  program.  First,  the 
application  deadline  was  too  short.  Many 
eligible  applicants  would  have  been  un- 
able to  complete  the  complicated  forms 
in  time,  especially  since  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
HUD — took  few  steps  to  notify  eligible 
homeowners  and  also  delayed  the  is- 
suance of  applications  to  local  HUD  of- 
fices for  61/2  months.  Second,  the  pro- 
gram was  restricted  to  FHA  homeowners 
with  one-  and  two-family  unit  struc- 
tures, thereby  rendering  Ineligible  many 
FHA  homeowners.  Fortimately,  Congress 
has  rectified  these  first  two  shortcomings 
by  passing  Public  Law  94-50,  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975,  section  302  of 
which  both  extends  the  application  dead- 
line to  19  months  and  expands  eUglbility 
to  three-  and  four-family  unit  struc- 
tures. 

However,  the  third  shortcoming  has 
not  yet  been  rectified.  Presently,  eligibil- 
ity is  restricted  ta  FHA  homeowners  who 
purchased  their  homes  between  August 
1,  1968,  and  January  1,  1973.  thus  ex- 
cluding many  FHA  homeowners  who 
purchased  their  homes  after  January  1, 
1973.  As  a  result,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  extend  for  an 
additional  2  years,  up  to  January  1,  1975, 
the  time  period  during  which  a  mort- 
gage had  to  be  insured  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  section  518(b)  program.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  quickly  in 
this  matter  so  that  these  deserving  home- 
owners will  be  able  to  correct  defects, 
thus  helping,  in  a  smaU  but  important 
way.  to  make  our  deteriorating  urban 
areas  more  attractive  places  in  which  to 
live.  

SST  NOISE  ABOVE  MEDICAL  PAIN 
THRESHOLD  IN  ENGLAND  LAST 
WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Important 
and  conclusive  evidence  against  allow- 
ing the  Concorde  SST  to  land  in  the 
United  States  reached  my  oflBce  today. 
A  series  of  newspaper  clips  from  England 
on  Concorde  test  flights  last  week  re- 
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port  in  harrowing  detail  the  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment proponents  of  Concorde — and  their 
deluded  allies  in  our  State  Department 
and  Federal  Aviation  Administration — 
have  been  misleading  the  citizens  of 
both  nations,  and  perhaps  themselves, 
about  Concorde  noise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  the  Concorde 
SST  last  week  was  measured  scientif- 
ically for  the  first  time  by  nonindustry 
scientists  and  public  health  ofQcials.  As 
many  of  us  have  predicted,  the  results 
were  literally  shattering.  The  clips  I  will 
submit  for  the  Record  tell  the  story  far 
better  than  any  words  of  mine,  but  I 
will  point  out  that  far  from  being  "rough- 
ly similar"  to  present-day  aircraft,  as  we 
were  told  dvuing  the  SST  debate  of  2 
weeks  ago,  the  Concorde  SST  smashes 
through  the  minds  and  consciousness  of 
innocent  citizens  at  levels  up  to  40  deci- 
bels above  the  medical  threshold  of  pain. 

That  is  40  decibels,  and  for  those  who 
think  that  is  not  much,  let  me  point  out 
that  an  increase  of  three  decibels 
amounts  to  a  100-percent  increase  in  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  rational 
way  to  explain  the  difference  between  90 
decibels — the  point  at  which  doctors,  and 
the  noise  control  laws,  step  in  to  save 
human  beings  from  harm — and  the  noise 
put  out  by  the  Concorde  SST. 

The  difference  can  only  be  felt,  and 
the  innocent  people  of  England  felt  it, 
indeed,  last  week  as  the  actual  physical 
fact  of  the  Concorde  flying  overhead  put 
the  lie  to  those  who  would  have  us  be- 
lieve the  Concorde  could  and  should  be 
tolerated  anywhere — much  less  in  or  over 
the  United  States  and  her  people. 

As  a  slightly  himiorous  but  nonethe- 
less serious  sidelight  to  this  issue,  I  will 
also  submit  news  clips  detailing  the  prob- 
lems created  by  Concorde  in  the  Middle 
East  as  it  flew  over  on  test  flights. 

The  Government  of  Lebanon  felt 
obliged  to  go  on  national  radio  to  reassure 
a  frightened  populace  that  the  pounding 
by  Concorde  as  it  flew  overhead  was  not, 
In  fact,  the  breakout  of  further  hostili- 
ties in  that  troubled  area.  Following  this 
tmnouncement  so  humiliating  to  Con- 
corde apologists,  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  not  previously  noted  for 
Its  ecological  concern,  withdrew  over- 
flight rights  for  Concorde  so  they  could 
study  the  effects  of  sonic  boom. 

Our  Nation  has  wisely  already  acted  in 
banning  supersonic  commercial  flights 
over  land,  and  I  add  these  points  today 
to  show  that  the  fears  of  environmental- 
ists and  others  in  this  area,  as  in  so  many 
others,  have  once  again  been  proven 
true — and  the  claims  of  SST  apologists 
have  once  again  been  proven  false. 

Needless  to  say,  there  is  literally  no 
way  on  Earth  the  Concorde  SST  can  or 
will  meet  the  108  EPNdB  Federal  Avia- 
tion Regulation  part  36  noise  standards 
being  required  of  American  aircraft,  no 
matter  how  many  fancy  test-pilot  tricks 
Concorde  pilots  may  plan  for  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport's  noise  measurement 
devices  at  the  end  of  the  runway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  shenanigans  of  our 
Government's  ill-advised  attempts  to 
shield  this  House  and  the  American  peo- 
ple from  the  truth  alwut  Concorde  have 
finally  been  exposed  for  all  to  see,  and 


will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  this 
Thursday  chaired  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall). 

While  I  plan  to  join  with  many  of  our 
concerned  colleagues  in  testifying  Thurs- 
day, I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
that  final  power  to  ban  Concorde  from 
Kennedy  rests  with  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Some  months  ago  I  received  written 
pledges  from  our  distinguished  former 
colleague,  Hugh  Carey,  now  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  from  Dr.  William  Ronan, 
chairman  of  the  Port  Authority,  that  the 
Concorde  will  never  land  in  New  York 
unless  it  can  meet  the  noise  and  other 
environmental  standards  governing  Ken- 
nedy. 

While  Kennedy  presently  allows  in  air- 
craft up  to  112  EPNdB,  or  well  above  the 
FAR  36  limit,  the  evidence  I  will  present 
from  England  clearly  shows  that  there 
can  be  no  further  debate  over  whether 
or  not  Concorde  will  meet  Kennedy's 
noise  standards — much  less  the  other  en- 
vironmental standards  involved. 

Accordingly  I  wish  today  to  put  the 
Port  Authority  on  notice  that  I  will  lend 
every  effort  to  help  the  citizens  of  Long 
Island  and  the  Greater  New  York  area 
prepare  lawsuits  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  attack  of  Concorde. 

I  know  that  the  Port  Authority  hsis  re- 
searched the  issue  of  liability  for  noise 
damage  suits  carefully  because  of  the 
threat  of  Concorde,  and  I  know  that  the 
Port  Authority's  legal  experts  feel  that 
should  Concorde  be  allowed  to  land  at 
Kennedy  the  Port  Authority  will  assume 
liability  for  legal  damages. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Port  Authority 
shares  with  me  a  heartfelt  desire  to  avoid 
this  sorry  state  of  affairs,  and  I  call  on 
the  Port  Authority  to  act  swiftly  and 
deny  Concorde  landing  rights  so  as  to 
once  and  for  all  remove  this  threat  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  our  citizens. 

Concorde  cannot  and  will  not  be  tol- 
erated in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  is  bad  enough  that  any  citizens 
anywhere  in  the  world  are  presently  suf- 
fering under  the  SST's  murderous 
pounding,  as  the  following  news  stories 
from  England  so  dramatically  illustrate : 
[Prom  the  London  Times,  July  13, 1975] 
Hush — It's  Only  Concorde 

By  the  middle  of  last  week,  about  200  peo- 
ple had  complained  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  about  the  noise  of  Concorde  after 
only  three  days  of  proving  flights  from  Heath- 
row airport.  The  Department  expects  still 
more  complaints  by  post. 

That  the  number  is  so  hlgli  Is  surprising. 
Inquiries  last  week  suggested  that  It  needed 
great  patience  to  complain.  Despite  the  criti- 
cal Importance  of  the  trials,  designed  to 
simulate  normal  commercial  flights,  no  one 
at  Government  level  seems  to  have  seen  a 
need  for  8i>eclal  arrangements  to  monitor 
public  reaction  to  the  plane. 

Moreover,  what  appear  to  be  hasty  changes 
In  the  customary  system  of  receiving  notse 
complaints  have  had  the  effect,  of  postpon- 
ing, and  possibly  distorting.  Information  on 
whether  Concorde  broke  the  Heathrow  noise 
regulations. 

The  Department  would  not  reveal  whether 
or  not  Concorde  broke  the  Heathrow  noise 
regulations,  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  "not 
proposing  to  Issue  Individual  figures  for  In- 
dividual daya." 


This  is  also  a  departure  from  previous 
practice.  When  a  Mr.  Coffin  complained  about 
a  Concorde  take-off  from  Heathrow  last 
October,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment giving  detailed  figures  of  the  air- 
craft's noise  on  take-off,  and  which  concluded 
"so  you  will  see  It  was  well  within  the  limits." 

The  significance  of  last  week's  flights 
compared  with  earlier  tests  at  Heathrow  and 
Oatwlck  is  that  they  were  conducted  at  what 
for  all  practical  purposes  was  maximum  gross 
take-off  weight  and  on  typically  warm  sum- 
mer days — conditions  which  mean  using  full 
power  on  take-off  and  generating  maximum 
noise.  They  provided  the  first  opportunity 
for  people  living  near  Heathrow  to  test  their 
experiences  against  the  makers'  claim  that 
Concorde  is  only  slightly  more  noisy  than 
existing  conventional  Jets. 

On  the  evidence  we  gathered  last  week — 
from  several  Sunday  Times  writers  as  well  as 
one  complainant  who  told  us  that  a  BAA 
staff  member  at  Heathrow  agreed  "the  noise 
was  terrible — wasn't  it?"  Concorde  is  very 
noticeably  noisier  than  other  jets.  Most  peo- 
ple remarked  on  how  much  longer  the  noise 
lasted,  and  observers  at  Dorking  (18  miles) 
and  Bromley  (28  miles)  were  shocked  by  the 
noise,  suggesting  that  Concorde  has  greatly 
extended  the  traditional  Heathrow  noise 
area. 

These  observations  are  nonsclentific,  but 
they  are  supported  by  the  readings  on  the 
noise  meter  set  up  by  Geoffrey  Holmes,  chair- 
man of  the  Heathrow  local  authorities  noise 
group,  at  Hatton  Green,  some  three  miles 
from  the  start  of  Concorde's  take-off  run. 

The  reading  during  Concorde's  take-off  on 
Monday  on  Holme's  meter — placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  residential  area — were  bad  but 
on  Tuesday,  they  were  even  worse.  Prior  to 
Concorde's  departure,  the  noisiest  take-off 
had  been  by  a  Trident  which  registered  108 
decibels.  Concorde's  reading  was  125. 

"It's  incredible,"  says  Holmes.  "But  this  Is 
an  exact  fact."  Such  levels  of  noise,  he  says, 
are  generally  regarded  as  being  above  the 
threshold  of  pain.  The  group  present  at  the 
Hatton  Green  meter  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  Concorde  was  within  the  Heathrow 
noise  limits. 

Last  week's  fiights  did  more  than  demon- 
strate Concorde's  difficulty  in  meeting  Heath- 
row noise  rules.  While  no  one  can  seriously 
believe  that  the  British  government  will  ban 
Concorde  from  operating  at  Heathrow,  a 
concerted  public  protest  from  people  around 
the  airport  will  influence  the  vital  American 
decision  on  whether  to  let  Concorde  fly  Into 
New  York's  Kennedy  Airport.  British  Air- 
way's managing  director,  Henry  Marking, 
emphasized  last  week  that  London-New  York 
Is  the  most  Important  and  profitable  route 
for  Concorde. 

The  British  Department  of  Trade  Is  in  an 
equivocal  position.  It  is  responsible  for  air- 
craft noise  policy  and  Its  control,  but  also 
has  to  negotiate  routes  and  fiylng  rights  for 
Concorde  abroad.  It  certainly  seems  that 
some  of  the  Department's  officials  are  shaken 
by  the  reports  of  readings  from  the  meter  In 
Hatton  Green. 

Twickenham  MP  Toby  Jessel  has  no  doubts : 
"The  British  Government,  to  try  to  sell  It, 
are  pretending  that  it's  quieter  than  it  really 
Is." 


[Prom  the  London  Guardian,  July  9,  1975] 
Saudis'  Ban  Hits  Plane 
(By  David  Fairhall) 
Concorde  ran  into  trouble  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter  yesterday  when  Saudi  Arabia 
abruptly  withdrew  permission  for  the  Anglo- 
Prench  airliner  to  fly  supersonically  over  Its 
northern  desert.  Technicians  and  airline  offi- 
cials had  boarded  the  aircraft  at  Heathrow 
Airport  for  the  second  of  British  Airways' 
route  proving  flights  to  Bahrein  when  the 
message  came  through. 
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According  to  the  Department  of  Industry, 
the  Saudis  requested  48  hoiu^  in  which  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  the  sonic  boom — a 
double  bang  beard  on  the  ground  shortly 
after  the  aircraft  passes  overhead — caused  by 
Monday's  flight.  I  was  on  that  first  fiight 
myself  and,  as  I  recall  It,  we  crossed  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  just 
south  of  Beirut,  cruising  at  about  60,000  feet 
at  just  over  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  before 
swinging  south  across  Syria,  Jordan,  and  the 
Saudi  Arabian  desert  bordering  Iraq. 

Beirut  Radio  found  it  necessary  to  reassure 
listeners  that  the  "explosion"  heard  in  the 
city  was  caused  by  Concorde  and  not  renewed 
fighting,  so  perhaps  this  prompted  the  Saudis 
temporarily  to  withdraw  their  permission. 
Another  poesibillty  being  canvassed  yester- 
day was  that  they  wanted  to  use  their  "boom 
corridor"  to  bargain  for  airline  traffic  rights 
they  are  known  to  want,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  substance  in  this. 

In  spite  of  some  xirgent  diplomatic  tele- 
phone calls  between  London  and  Jeddah, 
yesterday's  fiight  to  Bahrein  was  called  off 
and  Concorde  took  off  later  in  the  day — at 
3:22  p.m. — for  a  circular  flight  half-way 
across  the  Atlantic  and  back.  Today's  prov- 
ing flight,  which  was  also  supposed  to  have 
been  to  Bahrein  and  back,  will  be  diverted 
in  the  same  way.  But  a  message  from  Jeddah 
yesterday  evening  gave  permission  for  the 
planned  British  Airways  test  programme  to 
be  resumed  on  Friday,  with  a  one-way  flight 
to  Bahrein.  Concorde  could  have  flown  sub- 
sonlcally  all  the  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
It  would  not  necessarily  have  been  a  useful 
test  and  it  would  probably  have  been  unable 
to  get  back  to  Heathrow  before  the  11  p.m. 
curfew. 

The  flnal  explanation  of  the  Saudl's  sud- 
den move  may  prove  quite  simple — that  they 
were  not  fully  aware  of  the  proposed  flight, 
because  it  was  to  have  stopped  in  Beirut  had 
the  fighting  not  broken  out  there.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  a  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
tremely delicate  negotiation  that  has  to  pre- 
cede Concorde's  introduction  Into  commer- 
cial service  in  the  new  year. 

In  Washington,  eight  Congressmen  said 
they  will  seek  a  law  banning  the  Concorde 
from  fiylng  to  the  United  States.  Complain- 
ing about  Its  noise,  the  eight  Democrats 
said  they  would  seek  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives vote  tomorrow  to  ban  fiights. 

Their  letter  said  the  flights  because  of  "the 
ear-splitting  noise  made  by  the  Concorde  on 
take-off,"  and  the  possibility  of  skin  cancer 
If  numerous  supersonic  flights  damaged  the 
ozone  layer  that  protects  the  earth  from  the 
sun's  rays. 

[Prom  the  London  Evening  Standard 

Reporter,  July  7,  1975] 
Concorde  Roars  Into  an   Uproar 

With  an  ear-spUttlng,  ground-shaking 
roar  the  first  of  British  Airways'  Concorde 
fleet  left  Heathrow  today.  Behind,  she  left 
a  mass  protest  at  the  "bloody  unbearable 
noise." 

Concorde  was  over  an  houir  late  for  take 
off  on  her  first  airline  condition-proving 
flight  to  Bahrein. 

Pive  miles  from  the  "point  of  roll"  mem- 
bers of  the  Local  Authorities  Aircraft  Noise 
Council  waited  with  noise  recorders. 

Por  90  minutes  they  monitored  Tridents, 
Jumbos,  Trl-Stars  and  VO-lOs.  The  noisiest, 
a  Trident,  roared  over  to  record  a  noise  fac- 
tor of  122.  Concorde's  ear-splitting  roar 
clocked  136. 

Then  council  chairman  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Holmes  said:  "That  Is  equal  to  the  noise  of 
30  Tridents  all  taking  off  at  once. 

"This  Concorde  noise  level  la  Impossible 
to  live  with.  People  cannot  be  expected  to 
live  here  with  this."  he  said. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  speaking  from  the  grass- 
covered  centre  of  Hatton  Green — an  estate 
of  properties  built  25  years  ago  to  bouse  the 
families  displaced  when  Heathrow  was  built 


across  Harlington  Road.  One  of  those  dis- 
placed persons  is  Mr.  Fred  Wheatley,  68.  After 
Concorde's  passing  he  said:  "For  25  years 
I've  learned  to  live  with  aircraft  noise. 

"I  don't  see  how  anyone  Is  going  to  live 
with  that." 

Mrs.  Ethel  Young,  95,  is  the  oldest  Hatton 
Green  resident  in  an  old  people's  bungalow. 
She  said:  "That  was  too  terrible  for  words. 
It's  awful.  It's  left  me  shaking." 

Loudest  and  bluntest  outb\irst  of  all  came 
from  Mrs.  Gladys  Morris,  another  long-term 
tenant  who  said:  "I'm  still  shaking. 

"They  expect  me  to  pay  £8  81  a  week  for 
that  bloody  noise.  This  Is  too  much.  It's  the 
end." 

Mrs.  Norma  Thurgood  has  lived  on  Hatton 
Green  for  Just  12  months.  She  said:  "I  wasnt 
expecting  it  and  when  Concorde  went  over 
It  frightened  the  life  out  of  me." 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Holmes,  who  is  also  chief 
envirormiental  officer  at  Reading,  said:  "The 
recording  went  right  off  the  top  of  our  equip- 
ment. Something  has  to  be  done.  No  one 
can  expect  people  living  round  airports  to 
tolerate  that. 

The  British  Airports  Authority  telephone 
switchboard  at  Heathrow  received  no  com- 
plaints from  local  residents  living  under 
the  airline's  flight  path. 

A  spokesman  said:  "No  one  complained — 
quite  the  opposite.  In  fact.  Our  switchboard 
has  been  Inundated  with  calls  from  well 
wishers. 


eluding  Federal  housing  assistance  in  its 
determination  of  a  food  stamp  appli- 
cant's income  level.  Section  7(b)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  hmiting  the  cost 
of  stamps  to  "30  percent  of  the  house- 
hold's income"  clearly  implies  that  "in- 
come" is  that  amoimt  of  money  available 
to  the  family  to  buy  food.  Government 
housing  assistance  goes  for  rent,  yet  the 
USDA  persists  in  calculating  housing  as- 
sistance as  "income." 

As  long  as  such  assistance  is  included 
in  determining  income  levels  it  means 
that  the  poorer  the  family  and  the  larger 
their  housing  assistance,  the  more  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  food  stamps,  and  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  they  may  not  even 
be  eligible  for  stamps.  We  must  eliminate 
this  "catch  22"  predicament. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  is 
currently  preparing  a  report  on  needed 
changes  in  the  food  stamp  program.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  committee  will  recog- 
nize the  inequities  I  have  pointed  out  and 
move  to  correct  them. 


A  NEW  URGENCY  FOR  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE REFORM  OF  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reces- 
sion has  swollen  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans needing  food  stamps  to  unprece- 
dented levels,  creating  a  new  urgency  for 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  Federal 
food  stamp  program.  In  the  coming 
weeks  we  will  be  debating  many  vitally 
needed  changes  in  food  stamp  certifica- 
tion procedures,  designed  to  insure  that 
those  who  need  food  stamps  receive  as- 
sistance promptly.  But  we  must  not  stop 
there.  The  food  stamp  program  is  riddled 
with  outmoded  and  unjust  procedures 
and  regulations,  making  fimdamental  re- 
form imperative. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  de- 
signed to  correct  several  basic  inequities 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  This  bill  is 
not  meant  to  be  comprehensive,  but  it 
does  strike  at  three  regulations  which 
often  deny  the  benefits  of  this  program 
to  the  impoverished  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  poor. 

The  first  provision  of  this  bill  would 
eliminate  a  regulation  which  requires 
that  a  household  have  a  kitchen  in  order 
to  qualify  for  food  stamps.  That  require- 
ment works  against  many  elderly  citi- 
zens who  have  their  main  hot  mesJ  of  the 
day  at  a  senior  citizens'  center  and  use 
hot  plates  or  eat  cold  meals  at  home. 

This  legislation  would  also  allow  elder- 
ly or  handicapped  food  stamp  recipients 
to  use  their  stamps  to  pay  for  meals  on 
wheels,  a  program  which  provides  hot 
meals  for  Individuals  confined  to  their 
homes.  Presently,  a  food  stamp  recipient 
must  be  both  elderly  and  handicapped 
before  "meals  on  wheels"  can  be  paid 
for  with  the  stamps. 

Finally,  this  measure  would  prohibit 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  in- 


H.R.  8736— PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  COSTS  OF 
PUBLISHERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  section  174  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  clear  that 
product  development  and  improvement 
costs  of  publishers  are  research  or  ex- 
perimental expenditures  and  to  prohibit 
the  retroactive  application  of  revenue 
ruling  73-395.  The  bill  would  make  the 
technical  change  in  the  law  required  to 
make  clear  that  the  tax  incentive  to  cap- 
ital formation  accorded  by  section  174 
is  to  be  available  to  publishers  of  books 
and  similar  products  essential  to  the 
Nation's  educational  system. 

Section  174  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1954,  grants  all  business  taxpayers  alike 
the  option  to  currently  deduct  research 
or  experimental  expenditures.  However, 
in  September  1973  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  pubhshed  a  ruling,  revenue  rul- 
ing 73-395 — which  purports  to  interpret 
section  174  in  a  fashion  that  would  deny 
publishers — apparently  even  for  all  years 
beginning  prior  to  publication  of  the  rul- 
ing—the option  to  deduct  expenditures 
incurred  for  the  writing  and  editing  of 
textbooks  and  the  design  and  art  work 
of  visual  teaching  aids  that  occurred 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  textbooks 
and  the  visual  aid.  This  ruling  held,  for 
the  first  time,  that  such  costs  do  not 
constitute  research  or  experimental  ex- 
penditures under  section  174  of  the  code. 

The  new  IRS  ruling  marks  a  departure 
from  the  Service's  prior  administrative 
practice  of  permitting  current  deduction 
of  such  expenditures  by  book  publishers 
who  chose  to  employ  that  method  of  tax 
accounting.  The  IRS  ought  not  be  al- 
lowed, through  this  attempted  reversal 
of  its  prior  administrative  practice,  to 
penalize  those  publishers  whose  reliance 
on  continuation  of  that  practice  led  them 
to  commit  themselves  to  make  substan- 
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tial  expenditures  for  the  development  or 
Improvement  of  their  products. 

The  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
recent  Service  ruUng  does  not  reflect  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  enacted  sec- 
tion 174  in  1954.  The  reports  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  ac- 
companied section  174  upon  its  enact- 
ment in  1954  explain  that  the  purpose 
of  section  174  was  to  "eliminate  uncer- 
tainty and  to  encourage  taxpayers  to 
carry  on  research  and  experimentation." 
There  is  no  suggestion  in  these  reports 
that  section  174  would  not  apply  to  the 
costs  of  research  and  experimentation 
necessary  to  develop  products  of  book 
publishers,  such  as  textbooks,  reference 
books,  visual  aids,  and  other  teaching 
aids,  merely  because  the  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness is  publishing  or  because  the  teach- 
ing aid  or  other  product  of  a  publisher  is 
In  the  form  of  a  printed  book  rather  than 
In  the  form  of  a  mechanical  device.  Sec- 
tion 174  should  not  be  interpreted  to  dis- 
criminate against  book  publishers  in  the 
business  of  developing  or  in  improving 
reference  books,  teaching  aids  or  other 
products. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  expenditures 
paid  or  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  con- 
nection with  his  trade  or  business  of 
publishing.  It  does  not  apply  to  other 
taxpayers,  such  as  authors. 

The  expenditures  covered  by  the  bill 
include  the  costs  of  writing,  editing,  com- 
piling, illustrating,  designing,  and  other 
costs  of  developing  and  improving  books, 
teaching  aids,  and  similar  products,  such 
as  texts  published  in  microfllm.  These 
costs  include  the  costs  of  the  specifically 
named  activities  and  other  activities 
properly  characterized  as  development 
or  unprovement,  but  do  not  include  the 
taxpayer's  cost  of  printing  or  manufac- 
turing books,  teaching  aids,  or  similar 
products. 

,  ,'^®„   Treasury     regulations— section 
1.174-2(a)(i)— provide   that   the   term 

research  or  experimental  expenditures" 
Includes  "generaUy  all  such  costs  Inci- 
dent to  the  development  of  a  product 
and  the  improvement  of  already  existing 
property  of  the  type  mentioned."  There 
Is  no  sound  reason  for  discriminating 
against  book  products  or  publishers  Al- 
though the  Treasury  regulation  also  pro- 
vides that  the  term  "research  or  experi- 
mental expenditures"  does  not  include 
expenditures  "for  research  fai  connection 
with  literary,  historical  or  similar  proj- 
ects," this  regulatory  exclusion  should 
be  confined  to  its  proper  scope,  for  exam- 
ple, to  preclude  the  amateur  novelist 
from  deducting  his  essentially  personal 
expenses  in  the  guise  of  business  research 
expenses.  The  regulatory  exclusion  Is  no 
longer  necessary  because  the  Judicial  de- 
cisions since  1954  make  it  clear  that  sec- 
tion 174  applies  only  to  the  development 
or  improvement  of  products  related  to 
a  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  for 
nontax  financial  statement  purposes, 
publishing  companies  generally  charge 
such  expenditures  against  current  in- 
come and  do  not  capitalize  or  otherwise 
defer  such  charges.  Such  an  accountfaig 
practice,  consistently  applied  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  cleariy  reflects  income.  In 
revenue  ruUng  73-395.  therefore,  the  IRS 
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imposes  tax  accounting  concepts  on  the 
publishing  industry  that  are  at  variance 
with  sound  financial  accounting  concepts. 
Indeed,  to  require  a  change  in  such  prac- 
tice at  this  time  would  result  in  a  distor- 
tion of  income. 

Legislative  reversal  of  the  revenue  rul- 
ing will  entail  no  measurable  revenue 
loss.  It  will  merely  reaffirm  more  than 
30  years  of  consistent  tax  audit  experi- 
ence. Failure  to  reverse  the  ruling,  how- 
ever, by  denying  publishing  companies 
a  current  deduction  for  editorial  salaries 
and  other  similar  expenditures,  may  pro- 
duce tax  revenue  from  a  source  never  in- 
tended by  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  to  section  174  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  applies  only  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  Is  not  retroactive.  For  taxa- 
ble years  ending  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment,  the  bill  merely  applies  a  "do 
not  disturb  riile."  Under  this  rule  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  prohibited  from 
compelling  a  change  in  the  method  of 
tax  accounting  for  any  expenditure  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  which  was  treated  con- 
sistently from  year  to  year  under  the 
taxpayer's  method  of  accounting  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes.  This  "do  not 
disturb  rule"  applies  to  prohibit  any  such 
change  in  an  "open"  year  whether  or  not 
the  taxpayer  has  been  audited.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  claim  for  credit  or  refund 
is  barred  for  the  year  of  the  change  by 
any  law  or  nUe  of  law,  the  bill  does  not 
override  the  bar  to  provide  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Congress,  will  act  promptly  in 
passing  this  meritorious  legislation. 


ALL  OF  US  WANT  OUR  POW'S/MIA'S 
ACCOUNTED    FOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam 
virar  was  an  agonizing  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  HopefuUy.  we  have 
learned  some  lessons.  Our  task  now  is  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  Nation.  In 
doing  so.  we  must  not  forget  those  Amer- 
icans who  are  still  serving  their  country 
in  Vietnam.  We  must  not  forget  our 
POW's  and  MIA's. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Montgomery 
resolution  calling  for  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  This 
resolution  is  supported  by  conservatives 
and  liberals  alike.  Whatever  one's  posi- 
tion on  the  war  was,  aU  Americans  are 
united  in  their  desire  to  see  all  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam  accounted  for 
This  fact  should  not  be  Ignored. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  eliminate  the  present  quarterly  system 
of  wage  reporting  by  employers  required 


by  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  consolidate  wage  reporting 
requirements  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

At  present.  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments are  placing  an  intolerable  and  un- 
justifiable burden  on  American  small 
business.  Comprehensive  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Regulation  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  revealed  that  Federal 
paperwork  costs  small  businessmen  more 
than  $18  billion  armually.  And,  this  fig- 
ure, as  incredible  as  it  may  seem  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  It  does  not  reflect 
the  time  in  man-hours  and  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity that  businesses  incur  as  a  result 
of  Federal  reporting  requirements. 

The  main  objective  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  lessen  the  current 
Federal  paperwork  burden  which  falls 
so  heavily  on  American  small  business. 
Its  adoption  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
abolish  form  941,  the  Employers  Quar- 
terly Federal  Tax  Return,  which  runs 
employers  an  estimated  $235  million  a 
year  in  clerical  and  accoimting  costs. 

Under  this  bill,  form  941  could  be 
replaced  by  an  annual  form  which  would 
be  sent  directly  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  information  provided  by  the 
IRS  form  would  then  be  forwarded  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
their  official  use. 

This  legislation  is  very  similar  to  sev- 
eral other  proposals,  authored  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  have  already  passed  the  Senate.  In 
fact,  this  basic  idea  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  as  a  floor  amendment  to  other 
legislation  on  three  separate  occasions 
dunng  the  93d  Congress.  Unfortunately. 
It  was  never  accepted  by  the  House.  Sen- 
ator MclNTYRE  is  also  introducing  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  today. 

In  addition.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  Simon,  and  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, are  both  proponents  of  the  an- 
nualization  of  wage  reporting  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  They 
stated  their  position  in  a  joint  letter  to 
Representative  Al  Ullman,  then  acting 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  last  December.  I  will  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  this  letter  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  upon  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  my  view,  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  existing  Federal  reporting  sys- 
tem needs  a  major  overhaul.  It  has  grown 
too  large.  It  is  the  height  of  bureaucratic 
futility. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  a  report- 
ing system.  What  I  do  question  is  the 
need  for  all  the  information  which  is 
currently  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  increased  number  of  re- 
ports required  as  well  as  the  complexity 
of  these  reports  is  placing  undue  stress 
on  the  operation  of  small  firms. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  action  to 
relieve  the  paperwork  burden  which  the 
Federal  Government  currently  places  on 
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small  business.  Adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  constitute  a  significant  step 
toward  that  end. 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  31,  1974. 
Hon.  Al  Ullman. 

Acting  Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    The    Congress    (In 
PX.  93-490)    directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  study  the  effect  of  a 
change   from  quarterly  reporting   of   wages 
for  social  security  purposes  to  a  combined 
annual  wage  reporting  system  for  social  se- 
curity and  Income  tax  purposes  and  to  sub- 
mit a  Joint  repoM  on  the  study  to  the  Con- 
gress.   

The  enclosed  Joint  report  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  of  the  Treasury  considers  two  major  ap- 
proaches to  annual  reporting.  One  approach 
Is  to  require  annual  reporting  of  annual 
wages;  the  other  would  provide  for  annual 
reporting  of  annual  wages  with  a  quarterly 
breakdown.  The  report  sets  out  the  admin- 
istrative changes  that  would  be  required 
under  each  approach  and  also  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  effect  of  annual  reporting 
on  the  cost  of  the  social  security  program, 
on  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  on  employers,  and 
on  social  security  beneficiaries.' 

The  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  support 
legislation  which  would  Institute  a  system 
of  annual  reporting  of  annual  wages  such 
as  the  system  described  In  the  enclosed  re- 
port (rather  than  annual  reporting  of  quar- 
terly wages)  and  are  prepared  to  assist  In 
drafting  legislation  to  provide  for  such  re- 
porting. 

Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

William  E.  Simon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Enclosure. 


AUTOMOBILE  EFFICIENCY 
STANDARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  complete  action  on  H.R. 
7014.  A  major  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion deals  with  a  program  of  mandatory 
standards  for  Improvements  in  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  automobiles  manufactured 
after  1978.  The  House  has  already  adopt- 
ed an  almost  identical  proposal  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  6860  by  a  vote  of 
306  to  86,  and  its  inclusion  in  this  leg- 
islation now  before  us  will  serve  to  In- 
crease the  likelihood  of  constructive  ac- 
tion in  this  area. 

Certain  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  goal  specified  in  H.R.  7014  for 
the  year  1985  and  beyond.  The  report 
issued  by  the  committee  refers  to  studies 
and  documentation  to  support  this  fig- 
ure. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
for  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  your  attention  the  following  memo- 
randum, drafted  by  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  to  sup- 
port the  target  of  28  miles  per  gallon  as 
a  production-weighted  average  to  be  re- 
quired of  all  manufacturers  by  1985.  The 


figure  is  in  the  upper  range  of  all  the 
numbers  mentioned  for  potential  im- 
provement in  a  variety  of  studies,  con- 
ducted both  in  and  out  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  but,  as  you  will  note  in  the  memo- 
randum, it  certainly  is  reasonable  and 
feasible  in  light  of  the  data  now  at  our 
disposal. 

Recognizing  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  changing  technology,  and  that  there 
may  be  unforeseen  events  that  could  in- 
terfere with  the  ability  of  the  industry 
to  meet  the  specified  1985  goal,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  administrative  modifica- 
tion of  the  1985  standard  to  insure 
flexibility. 

Yearly  reports  are  required  from  the 
administering  agencies  on  the  ability  of 
the  industry  to  meet  the  cpecifled  stand- 
ards, including  the  target  28  miles  per 
gallon  in  1985,  and  they  are  required  to 
submit  recommendations  should  other 
legislation  be  needed. 

The  section  of  H.R.  7014  mandating 
fuel  efficiency  improvements  was  drafted 
to  allow  the  industry  enough  lead  time 
to  phase  in  expected  improvements  and 
to  provide  for  flexibility  should  it  be- 
come impossible  to  meet  the  mandated 
goals  beyond  1980.  The  legislation  was 
drafted  after  extensive  research  and 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  as  weU  as  studies  con- 
ducted for  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and 
studies  by  private  consulting  firms. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  memorandum  prei>ared 
for  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  entitled  "Auto- 
mobile Efficiency  Standards": 

July  21   1975. 

Memorandum:  Automobile  Eiticiency 
Standards 
To:  Honorable  John  D.  Dlngell,  Members  of 
the    Subcommittee    on    Energy    and 
Power 
Prom:  Peter  Hunt 

The  target  1985  auto  efficiency  standard  of 
28  MFO  WBfi  judged  realistic  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

1.  LEAD  time 
The  nine-year  lead  time  was  considered 
sufficient  for  the  automobile  industry  to  de- 
velop, test  and  Introduce: 

(a)  more  efficient  power  plants 

(b)  automobile  body  configurations  of 
lower  aerodynamic  drag 

(c)  automobiles  of  lower  Inertlal  weight 

(d)  more  efficient  drive  trains 

(e)  other  teclinlcal  improvement 

2.  model  of  analysis 
The  model  assumed  for  testing  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  1985  standard  was  a  60/50  split 
between  what  are  now  called  standard/ 
Intermediate  and  comi>acts/8ubcomp€Krts 
and  the  following  mileage  estimates  were  as 
follows: 


more  than  meet  the  estimated  mUeage  re- 
quirements of  the  above  model.  Both  are 
dlesel  powered  and  of  foreign  manufacture. 


Compsct/subcompact 
(50  percent  mix) 


Standard^ntermediate 
(50  percent  mix) 


Phase  of  use 

Urban 

High-     Total/ 
way  average 

Urban 

High- 
way 

Total, 
average 

Percent 

Mileage  per 
gallon 

55 
30 

45         100 
38    33. 1« 

55 
21 

45 
28 

100 
23.657 

Note:  Overall  average  mileage,  27.6;  Rounded,  28  mpg. 

3.  current  experience 
A.  Standard/Intermediate:  There  are  two 
luxury    automobiles    available    today    that 


Mileage   EPA    1975 


Manufacturer 


High- 
Model   Urban      way 


Percent 
above  stand- 
ard/lnter- 
mediate  re- 
Aver-         quired  in 
age  198  5 


Mercedes  Benz.   240  D 
Peugeot 504  D 


24 
27 


31 
35 


26.7 
30.1 


+27 


B.  Compact/Subcompact:  In  reference  to 
the  compact/  subcompact  there  are  also  auto- 
mobiles of  foreign  manufacture  on  the  road 
today  that  approach  the  estimated  mileage 
requirements  for  1985. 

Urban  Highway  Average 

Datsun  210 27  39  31.3 

Honda   27  39  31.3 

Audi    Pox 21  34  25.4 

Rabbit 27  38  28 

4.  theoretical  analysis 

A.  Rand  Corporation:  The  Rand  Report 
Summary  titled  "How  to  Save  Gasoline"  pro- 
vides support  to  th"  practtr-^Hty  of  the  1985 
target.  On  page  8  of  that  summary  it  is 
stated : 

Implication  Number  Five:  Our  automobile 
design  analysis  Indicates  that  automobiles 
with  new  technology,  but  with  the  same  ac- 
celeration and  Interior  space  characteristics 
as  today's  standard  size  cars,  could  achieve 
over  26  mpg,  while  subcompacts  could 
achieve  over  40  mpg.  If  a  fuel  economy  stand- 
ard is  to  be  legislated,  this  finding  suggests 
that  the  average  range  of  16  to  20  mpg 
standards.  In  recently  proposed  legislation.' 
Is  perhaps  unnecessarily  low. 

Comment :  Any  fuel  economy  standard  leg- 
islated should  be  written  to  Include  the  Im- 
provements in  efficiency  attainable  by  equip- 
ping all  new  cars  with  radial  tires  and  by 
minor  aerodynamic  redesign  of  new  auto 
bodies,  as  well  as  improvements  possible  Vlth 
new  technology  and/or  a  shift  to  small  cacs^'^ 
Our  findings  suggest  that  an  average  new 
car  fuel  economy  standard  between  21  and 
38  mpg  Is  feasible,  depending  on  the  alterna- 
tives assumed  as  the  bases  for  the  standard. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  most  general 
mandate  is  to  be  preferred  among  regulatory 
policies  aimed  at  Improving  new  car  fuel 
economy,  although  our  analysis  does  not  lead 
directly  to  such  a  conclusion.  A  more  general 
mandate  would  reduce  the  risk  of  not  achiev- 
ing a  given  level  of  gasoline  savings  and  re- 
sult In  a  more  diverse  product  mix,  offering 
wider  consumer  choices  In  acceleration,  com- 
fort, and  roominess.  In  attempting  to  meet 
the  fuel  economy  standard,  one  auto  com- 
pany may  choose  new  technology,  another 
may  choose  to  shift  more  rapidly  to  small 
cars,  and  still  another  may  choose  some  com- 
bination of  the  two.  Consequently,  a  more 
general  mandate  Is  likely  to  result  In  some 
production  of  large  cars  with  very  efficient 
advanced  engines  and  transmissions,  and 
some  production  of  small  cars  with  relatively 
less  efficient  and  more  conventional  engines. 
However,  compared  with  a  policy  of  man- 
dated weight  or  technology  change,  a  fuel 
economy  standard  Implies  greater  uncertain- 
ty In  other  Impacts,  such  as  user  cost,  over- 
all energy  conservation,  and  the  transporta- 
tion service  characteristics  of  new  cars. 

B.  EPA/DOT:  The  Joint  EPA/DOT  anal- 
ysis entitled  "Potential  for  Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  Economy  Improvement"  gives  further 
theoretical  support  for  the  realization  of 
this  target  1986  mileage.  The  following  fig- 
ure (not  reproduced)  relates  within  a 
limited    spectrum    of    assumptloiii    mileage 


'  See,  for  example,  "Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 
Economy  Act,"  Senate  Bill  S.  1903.  Introduced 
by  Senator  HoUlngs.  93rd  Congress  First 
Session. 
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analysis  Is  limited  by.  house  la  aimed  specifically  at  expanding  its     objectives.  fP" -f    program 

wete^e^lud^eT"       "^^      ""^'^  automobUes     po^of  minority  suppllers-and   the   cam-         With  the  proper  attitude,  dedication  and 
^^Sr^f  analysis  wa.  limits,  to  t.e  cux-     ^Tst^ngTor^hru^SSn  leTes^,     {rTTetruTrh^e^^litTo  "SS" 

c^Urn^lLS/'"'   ''""'"'^    ^^"^     Kw?hafiris?niSeSLSt"?d^°rr^'  houieTro?anX?tha?mStUf  ul 

(3)  The  s^e^saaes  mix  of  1974  (assumed) .     Slth  them  "  *'  ''^  '"'"  "^^"^  *°  **°  ^"^'""™  <^^^^^  relationships  between  minority  sup- 

AU  of  the  above  factors  are  subject  to         And  as  a  result  of  these  extra  efforts  mo-  f,",!T  *''*  ^^^"^^1  "*''  ^^  established,  even 
revlalons  that  could  Increase  the  fuel  econ-     mentum  is  building  fast  and  the  payofT  is  *  °'  economic  times. 

omy  by  1986  beyond  the  upper  curve  of  the     being  translated  into  concrete  results,  says  ^-^-^^■^-^— 

"theoretical     limit     for     conventional     en-     N.  V.  Petrou.  president  of  the  WMtinaVinncA  ^ 

«l°«-l-e-:  Defense    ani ^  Sron^c     System   Tenter  CONGRESSMAN       STRATTON       RE- 

(1)  Shift  to  lower  power  to  weight  ratios.      (DESC).  LEASES   1974  TAX  RETURNS   AND 

(3)   Shift  to  more  efficient  engines— note         For  example,  during   1974  the  DESC  In-  CURRENT    NET    WORTH    STATE- 

table  7  of  the  same  report  indicates  a  slg-  creased  Its  mlndrity  business  activity  to  In-  MENT 

nlflcant  Incremental  Improvement  If  turbo-  dude  33  vendors  and  more  than  $504  000  In  „     ^r,„,  .rr^ 

charged  Diesels  were  to  be  used.  (fuU  size  +  contract  awards.  This  compares  to  lust  five  *  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

60%,  mid  size  +  46%.  small  size  +  35%).  minority  suppliers  and  $21,000  in  business  ^°°^  favored  a  fuller  financial  disclosure 

(3)  Shift  sales  mix  to  smaUer  cars.  volume  the  previous  year.  by  Members  of  Congress  and  other  pub- 

B.  coNCLusxoN  . ,  Westinghouses  minority  business  projec-  lie  officials  than  Is  presently  required  bv 

in  light  of  the  preceding,  the  28  MPQ  nS^^f^^pTi^rs' 't^Vexc^^i^'o^^^^^^^  law  or  the  rules  of  the  House.  In  accord- 

\l?"Ll°\l^! .r'''\'^'1u    'TT'?  ^°f  t^«  amo^t  Of  bu"nSs  to  ap^acJng  $?  ^^^^  With  a  practice  I  began  last  year,  I 

J^hbvlJr  ^^^^'^^''^^   ^'^"^t'y   ^  million.  And  according  to  Mr.^mrou?the  am  therefore  once  again  making  public 

'         ■  company  is  on  target  for  the  first  five  months  the  1974  income  tax  returns  of  my  wife 

—^^^~^-^  °'..*^y^"-         ^    „  and  myself,  plus  a  statement  of  our  net 

When  we  are  dealing  with  minority  sup-  worth  as  of  Julv  1  1<»7S- 

WESTINOHOUSE  PROGRAM  BOOSTS  PIh'^P^P'*  ""^^  themselves  are  exploring  „               pJ™*,.  taJtlI^tt^^  o^  ^.^r^.  r 

MTVOTirrv  «?TTPPT  nrT?<5  ^°*^  blazing  new  trails— we  are  providing  not  ^"^*  Joint  federal  Tax  Return  of  Samuel  S. 

MINORITY  SUPPLIERS  ^^ly  employment,  but  an  opportunity  for  "^  J°*»^  H.  Stracton 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked  ^^^  '^^  women  who  in  years  past  may  have  Three   dependent   chUdren:    Kevin,   Kim. 

and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his  ^^^  ^°  *"*^^  opportunity— and  iittie  hope."  Brian. 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  ^^^l!}^°\^'^-  ,             .  ^                           ^.^!^'  !*^"^^ ««.  500.  oo 

toinclude  extraneous  mattpr )  Westinghouse  Inaugurated  Its  Intensified     Dividends None 

Mr      K?f^r^^     of     iSzlonH      VTr  P^^^o^ty  ^"PP""  program  in  February.  1974     Interest   Income io:.83 

Mr.    MITCHELL    Of    Maryland.    Mr  by  sponsoring  a  Minority  Business  Confer-  Other   Income    (capital   gain   on 

Bpealcer.  since  coming  to  the  House  of  cnce  m  downtown  Baltimore,  to  which  ml-  sale  of  horse:  excess  of  travel 

Representatives  I  have  tried  to  be  an  ad-  norlty  firms  throughout  the  East  Coast  were  reimbursement      over      travel 

vocate  for  the  small   business  commu-  invited  to   meet  personally  with   company        cost)    79.00 

nlty,  in  general,  and  the  minority  busl-  Procurement  representatives  and  top  man-                                                             

ness  segment,  in  particular.  The  services  *8ement  officials  to  discuss  possible  business                 Total  of  above 42,680.83 

provided  by  minority  businessmen  are  *"*^g«'^fn^-  More  than  300  minority  busl-  Less  adjustments  to  Income  (net 

often  overlooked  foVre^orSiiiSS^^^  ^"^^  P*°P'*  ^'T  ^"^^  '^o'^Panies  attended  the  Impact    of    congressional    ex- 

nvmarmfc  Qc  tw  o  J  f^^    ♦!     w  ^^  Conference,    which    resulted     in    providing  penses  vs.  congressional  relm- 

numerous  as  they  are  frequently  biased.  Westmghouse    with    many    important    new  bursements)                                         363  17 

racist,    and    ridiculous.    Unfortimately,  sources  of  minority  suppliers.                                                                    ' 

corporate  America  has  been  in  the  fore-  since   the  conference,   westinghouse   has  Adjusted  gross  income...      42  317  66 

front  of  those  who  would  deny  the  ml-  established  minority  suppUers  committees  at  ' 

norlty  businessman  a  chance  to  prove  his  ®^^  "'  ^**  major  plant  locations.  These  com-  itemized  deductions: 

worth  mittees  meet  monthly  to  monitor  program  Medical  ...                                             150  oo 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  In    L^mprit^d"  n^'V^r^t  p^JchL^Tre^^^t!        ^T)  ^''^''-  '*^^  "^^  ''^'''     5  ,,,  n 

fl^^L^  ^^'^'f  ""^^  ^.°I '^l*' '°TVi  "'''''  ^"'  ^^y  P^'^^''  frem  opeSS.         Intiriti;;^;nVe^-- -"  5'SJl 

larger  enterprises  have  totally  neglected  manufacturing,    engineering    and    adminls-        Contributions       32700 

the    minority    entrepreneur.    Some   for-  ta-atlon-m  short,  any  department  involved  MlsceUaneous   "('coneresk'lonai  "•"•"" 

ward  strides  have  been  made.  Some  com-  ®it^er  directly  or  indirectly  with  procurement  office  expenses  over  aUow- 

panles  have  recognized  that  the  products  activities,  in  addition,  quarterly  joint  meet-  ances)  140  oo 

and  services  to  be  provided  by  minority  IS^^  composed  of  top  management  and  the  ' " 1_ 

businessmen  are  equivalent  In  quality  o^t^i^'n^ll*!!^  f^*  ^^''^  *°  **'^"^^  *^*              "^^^  7.781.75 

when  such  a  significant  and  meaning-  the  overall  effort  more  successful.  t'     ^  \o} 3, 750. 00 

ful  effort  Is  made  by  one  of  the  larger  ^  ,Some  of  the  specific  steps  that  have  been  Net  taxable  income               ,«  tor  ai 

corporations  In  our  Nation.  I  feel  that  **^«°  ^y  westinghouse  to  expand  the  base  i^^aoie  mcome 30'7»B-9l 

such  an  effort  Is  noteworthy  of  the  at-  of  minority  suppliers  include:  Federal  tax  due                              — riHfl~Rn 

tention  of  my  coUeagues.   Therefore,   I  ot^r  cor^t?nT«  S^*  Program   with  Less  tax  credit  for  poUtfc^rco'n:      "•''"'•''" 

mS?bf th*^  r  tr^r^^'ri^^  ^*^'^  oiteLrdr/urd rfxpSnr Sf:^  *''"""°'^ — - ^ 

made  by  the  Westinghouse  Defense  and  nonty  business  programs.                                            T„t  1  „^     ,  *                   

Electronic  Systems  Center  In  my  home  Continued  participation  m  minority  sup-                          Federal  tax. 8, 181. 60 

State  of  Mar>'land  in  Increasing  Its  use  P»ers  exhibits  and  trade  fairs,  locally  and  Federal  tar  wit>,>,«iH                     "  „  ^„„     ■ 

of  minority  suppliers  to  the  better  of  the  throughout  the  country  when  appropriate.  "'°^™'  ^^  witnneid e,  630. 40 

entire  business  community:  Active  involvement  in  such  organizations  Tax  refnnri  ,,„    = 

11,.-.^                 «-               „  as  the  Baltimore  Resources  Center,  the  Vol-  1074  tli  J^i-wi'^ir^^; **®-^ 

WESTINGHOUSE    PROGRAM    BOOSTS    MiNOBiTT  untary  Councll,  the  Baltimore  Minority  PoT-  ^^^*  *"»»»*«  "celled 100.  00 

®^^^™^  chasing     Council,     the    Federal     Executive                Total                                       TIT^ 

We've  aU  heard  a  lot  about  the  current  sad  Board  and  the  business  Resource  Centers  lo- 

state  of  the  economy.   Especially  hard  hit  cated  In  the  mid-Atlantic  states,  the  East  Total  1974  tax  (less  rebated       .  ^fti  nt 

have  been  firms  owned  by  minorities.  The  Coast  and  In  Washington,  D.O.  among  others, 

troubles  are  so  serious  that  some  observers  An  advertising  program  is  currently  being  Total  taxes  paid.  1974-                                        ' 

say  the  future  looks  bleak  for  the  black  capl-  prepared  by  DESC  to  provide  additional  sup-        Federal   8  081  so 

tallsm  movement.  port  and  vlslbUity  to  Its  minority  suppUers'         New  York  State..! ""'"      a' 550"  94 

.„?t?i^         gloomy  statistics,  despite  soar-  program  and  specifically  what  types  of  prod-  Maryland  real  estate' ti[i                  l'  045'  01 

ng  black  unemployment,  one  Baltimore  firm  ucts  and  services  Westlnghouw  Is  looklne                                                     1.0*5.01 

is  waging  an  Intensive  campaign  to  buck  the  for.                                                             »ooMiig  ' 
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Net  Worth  of  Samuel  S.  and   John  H.  Most  Americans  won't  believe  it.  But  It's  Now  our  power  is  limited.  We  are  vulnerable 

STRATTON.  AS  OF  JuLT  1,  1976  true.  in  many  ways. 

We  don't  think  like  the  Communists  do.  But    that    very    vulnerability    may    carry 

*^^^^  We  believe  that  a  World  War  must  by  deflnl-  within  It  the  seeds  of  renaissance.  The  reallz- 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  ac-  ^^^^  include  a  shooting  confrontation  be-  atlon  of  our  vulnerabUity  may  give  birth  to 

counts  $4,227.69  t^ggn  the  world's  major  political  and  mill-  determination.  If  we'  regain  our  determlna- 

Cash  value  of  life  insurance 888.  64  ^^^  powers.  We,  who  pride  ourselves  on  our  tlon.  of  national  will,  there  Is  still  hope. 

Accumulated    dividends    on    life  ability    to    "Judge    by   results,"    have    been  "There  Is  no  longer  any  point  In  asking 

insurance   366.00  judging  by  appearances.  how  to  prevent  World  War  III,"  Solzhenltsyn 

Home — Bethesda,  Maryland  (estl-  ^^^  Communists  Judge  by  results,  and  by  concludes   his   essay.    "We   must   have    the 

mated  market  value) 80,000.00  their  standards  they  have  won.  Solzhenltsyn  courage   and   lucidity  to  stop   the   Fourth. 

Government  bonds  (cash  value) .      1, 637. 60  jg  right.  Stop  it  we  must;  not  fall  to  our  knees  as  it 

Automobiles  (est.) :  Consider  the  evidence.  approaches." 

1970  Ford 1.275.00  /^^  ^jje  end  of  World  War  II  the  United  ■ 

1969  VS 1.126.00  states   was.   for   all   practical   purposes,   the  T-wi^ownTrc^r-*    «T:./-,«,«xTrrrrrrt»T    t:^t^ 

Sailboat    (est.) 300.00  supreme    military,    political,    and    economic  UEbtRVED    RECOaNlTlON    FOR 

Furniture,  clothes,  personal  pos-  power  in  the  world.  We  did  not  want  to  be.  GENERAL  JAMES 

sessions,  etc.  (est.) 3.800.00  perhaps,  but  we  were.  And  we  had  a  monop-  ,j^,     rtkes  asked  and  wa<?  eivpn  n*«r- 

Accumulated     contributions     In  oly  on  atomic  weapons.  The  Russians,  who  y^-  oi«Jib  asKeo  ana  was  given  pcr- 

congresslonal  retirement  funds  even  then  we  knew  were  potential  futvire  ™i^lon  CO  exteno  hls  remarks  at  this 

(available  only  for  retirement  adversaries,  possessed  an  excellent  and  com-  POint  In  the  RECORD  and  to  Include  ex- 

purposes)    40,843.38  bat-tested  army  and  air  force,  and  abun-  traneous  matter.) 

dant  but  still  largely  untapped  natural  re-  Mr.   SIKES.   Mr.   Speaker,   It  Is   with 

Total  assets 134,463.21  sources.  But  their  economy  was  shattered,  pride   that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 

Notes  on  assets:  tbelr  land  devastated,  their  Industrial  ca-  the  House  the  fact  that  a  good  friend 

1.  Home  purchased  In  1965  at  $42,600.  pacity  all  but  wiped  out.  They  had  lost  20  ^^^  ^  constituent.  Gen.  Daniel  James. 

2.  Amsterdam  residence  Is  a  rented  apart-  million  people  in  the  war.  Countless  other  ,         ^  Pensarola  Ma    ha-?  Ininpri  thp  lUt 
„pnt  millions  already  languished  m  slave  labor  -^r.,  Oi.  fensacoia,  i-ia.,  nas  joineo  tne  list 

3   ierm  life  Insurance  held:  $55,000  (Fed-  camps  scattered  across  the  broad  bleak  ex-  of  those  who  have  shared  th^  ^f^FJ^L 

eral  Employees  Term  Life  Insurance).  Panse  of  Siberia,  and  would  soon  be  Joined  lege  of  leceivlng  their  fourth  star  In  the 

by  millions  more — from  the  USSR  Itself,  as  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

LiABiLrriEs  ^gjj    ^    jjQjjjj    ^.jjg    conquered    nations   of  Chappie  James  is  the  first  black  man 

Accounts  payable...  ...  ......  $1,407.11  Eastern    Europe— in    the    terrible    vengeful  jn  the  history  of  the  U.S.  military  to  be 

Notes  (National  Bank  of  washing-  aftermath  of  world  War  II.  nominated   for  four-star  general.   As  a 

ton)    2,900.00  The   Soviets   never   stopped   fighting.   We  f,,,,  „_„„„i  «„  +,,„  Ai«  Tn^-„^   i,„  ^m  „- 

Mortgage  on  Bethesda  home 28.230. 00  did.  We  believed  that,  because  there  was  no  ^""  general  in  the  Air  Force  he  wiU  as- 

more  open  bloodshed,  there  was  no  more  war.  ^ume  command  of  the  North  American 

Total  liabilities 32,637. 11  we  were  wrong,  as  we  can  Judge  from  the  Defense  Command  In  Colorado  Springs, 

COMPUTATION  OF  NET  WORTH  results  of  30  years  of  unending  Soviet  war  one  of  the  most  Important  military  as- 

;^gggts                                          -  $134  463  21  against  the  West.  signments  fai  the  Nation. 

Liabilities         -  '  -                        32537  11  Solzhenltsyn  ticks  off  the  Soviet  gains:  His  has  been  a  long  and  dedicated  ca- 

'  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Ru-  rger.    A   graduate   of   Tuskegee    In   Ala- 
Net  worth 101.926.10  mania,^  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  East  ^ama,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for 

^^_^.^_^  But*  those  countries  were  lost  In  the  first  P"o<^  training.  In  Korea,  as  an  Air  Force 

few   years  after  the  war,  someone  objects,  captain,  he  flew  101  combat  missions.  He 

BLOODLESS  HOLOCAUST  before  the  Marshall  Plan,  before  NATO,  be-  bailed  out  once,  was  picked  up  by  hell- 

,        ,             .  fore  the  countries  of  the  West  realized  what  copter  and  was  back  In  the  air  flying  the 

(Mr.  SiKlLb  asked  and  was  given  per-  ^^s  happening  and  rebuilt  their  own  armies  same  day.  Later,  as  a  colonel.  James  flew 

mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  and  navies  to  stop  further  Soviet  aggression,  in  78  missions  in  combat  In  Vietnam  and 

pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex-  very    well.    Objection    sustained.    Strike  jg^  y^g  gj^  Tactical  Fighter  WinK    On 

traneous  matter.)  those   countries   from  the   record— as   they  one  sweeo  over  Hanoi  hLs  forre  destroved 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nobel  Prize  have,  in  fact,  already  been  stricken,  by  the  ^ven  Ml?'rthrS;>?t  tot^  kiU^ 

winnpr  Alpxanrir  Solyhpnltsvn  is  one  of  Sovlete,  from  the  record  of  once-free  nations,  seven  Mlg  s   tne  highest  total  kill  of  any 

rL«c^  5o^i1^^?,H^,^c  ^,^^  ^.r^foi^^™^  ?«  But  the  Solzhenltsyn  litany  goes  on:  ".  .  .  mis,sion  during  the  Vietnam  war.  On  an- 

those  rare  individuals  who  was  allowed  to  ^^^^^  populous  China  .     .North  Korea,  other  day,  he  flew  back  to  Thailand  witii 

leave  Russia  rather  than  being  sent  to  ^uba.  North  Vietnam,  and  now  South  Viet-  52  holes  in  his  plane. 

Siberia  after  disagreeing  with  Commu-  nam  and  Cambodia;  Laos  is  about  to  go;  He  won  his  first  star  in  July  1970  under 

nist  philosophy  and  policies.  Since  leav-  Thailand,    south    Korea,    and    Israel    are  ^j^g  sponsorship  of  former  Defense  Secre 

Ing  Russia,  he  has  been  much  more  out-  threatened;  Portugal  is  leaping  ^^^^^^  jary  Melvin  R.  Laird,  who  recognized  his 

spoken  In  opposition  and  the  Russians  ajyss^  nniand  and  Austria^awa it  th^lr  f^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.jj^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^              ^ 

h^nr^fl^^rr^aS  nT?;S?,inati  for  tTon^u'lr^li  MrfcVn  ffS  co^^"?^^  America.  He  has  subsequently  filled  a 
hands  on  him  agahi  It  Is  fortunate  for  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  puppets  of  commu-  number  of  Important  assignments  and  Is 
the  western  world  mat  ne  is  now  iree  ^jg^  ^  ^^u  ^  ^  many  others,  even  in  Eur-  now  vice  commander  at  the  Military  Air- 
to  talk.  His  statements  make  a  lot  of  ope,  that  must  submit  m  order  to  survive."  lift  Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base  HI 
sense.  They  also  convey  a  warning  that  if  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  i  want  to  commend  Chappie  Jsunes  for 
the  free  world  should  heed  made  an  o^n  declaration  of  war  against  ^  record  of  outstanding  service  to  his 
One  of  his  essays  has  been  discussed  the  united  states  in  1945  their  gains  could  „o„ntrv  and  I  am  verv  oroud  of  the  rer- 
in  a  brilliant  way  by  Sea  Power  for  July  ^ot  have  been  greater.  Had  they  made  such  a  ^^"^i  that  hThll  receTved 
iQTK  Tf  4c  <>nfifioH  <'ninr.riiocc  TTninpfliict  "  declaration,  in  fact,  their  gains  woiUd  be  ogiuiron  inat  ne  nas  receivea. 
if    ill,     Vf          fo   c    tw    A^oTo'c  non-existent.  Knowing  we  were  in  a  war  we  General  James  Is  one  of  those  dedl- 
Mr.   tooiznemisyn  says   tnai  America  s  ^Quid  have  fought  back.  And  we  would  have  cated  individuals  who  has  enjoyed  a  suc- 
concem  on  how  to  prevent  world  war  ^o^  Qf  that  we  are  morally  certain.  cessful  career  in  the  armed  services,  but 
in  comes  too  late;  that  It  is  all  over  and  we  were  comfortable,  we  wanted  to  t)eiieve  he  also  has  demonstrated  a  great  love 
that  we  lost.  Sea  Power's  comments  on  we  were  at  peace,  and  the  whole  world  was  j^j^^j  patriotic  support  for  our  country  by 

worih°rSSng^Ind%hinSn^^^^  ^^Burours  was  the  comfort  of  the  coffin,  our  w^^m^great^demJnd™!    a^sS^S 

it  for  reprinting  in  tha  Congressional  %^t*d^/arin'bo°dy.Tha?wouldbetooeasy.  throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  proud  In 

Record  .  j^^^^  ^^  spirit.  being  able  to  claim  him  as  a  friend  and 

Bloodless  Holocaust  we  did  not  lose  the  will  to  svirvlve.  But  as  a  constituent  of  the  First  District  of 

From  an  American  point  of  view,  the  most  we  had  Indeed  lost  something  more  Impor-  Florida, 

urgent  national  security  question  of  the  past  tant,  the  will  to  struggle.  Without  that  will.  Congratulations     Chappie    James     to 

three  decades  has  been  how  to  prevent  World  there  Is  no  survival.  ^  ^^  ^^j^    highly  respected  f  ainUy 

War  m.  We  once  were  far  and  away  the  most  pow-  'j;   'yT,"^  Jr,,.  a«.  o  n,ornKor               '»^"J' 

Now    Nobel    prize    winner    Aleksandr    I.  erfxU  nation  In  the  world— more  powerful  "^  wnicn  you  are  a  memoer. 
Solzhenltsyn,  author  of  "The  Gulag  Archl-  at  the  time  than  any  nation  had  been  before  __^^^^^^^__ 
pelago,"  tells  us — in  an  essay  In  the  French  us  In  all  of  recorded  history,  by  every  stand- 
newspaper  Le  Monde  (translation  In  the  22  ard  of  measurement  except  one:  the  power  ADMINISTRATION   POWER    PLAY 
June  New  York  Times),  that  It  Is  already  of  will.  And  that  power  cannot  really  be  ^,™,rr,»T^,-»,      ,    ^       ^           _j 
over.  measured.  <Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 

We  lost.  We  are  still  powerful  In  many  respects,  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears   as    though    the    administration, 
which  has  proved  itself  insensitive  to  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed  and  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  during  the  coiu-se  of  our 
economic  problems  of  inflation  and  re- 
cession, has  now  endorsed  a  program  of 
tax  subsidies  for  utilities  in  which  the 
burden  wiU  again  fall  upon  the  taxpayer. 
The  program  was  devised  by  the  Presi- 
dent's     Labor-Management      Advisory 
Committee   to  help   utilities   overcome 
their  economic  troubles  of  higher  operat- 
ing costs  due  to  the  surge  in  oil  and  coal 
prices,  the  high  cost  of  borrowing  money, 
and  the  high  cost  of  construction.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee  Included 
the  chairman  of  General  Electric,  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  suppliers  of  elec- 
tric generating  and  transmission  equip- 
ment, a  major  builder  of  utility  plants, 
and  the  heads  of  some  of  the  largest  cor- 
porate users  of  electric  power  in  the 
Nation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  program 
put  forward  by  the  Advisory  Committe 
and  endorsed  by  the  President  does  not 
call  for  the  revision  of  electric  rates  to 
make  large  users  pay  their  fair  share 
of  the  costs  of  electricity  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  taxpapers  subsidize  the  large 
users  as  the  President  proposes. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  James  P.  Gannon  that 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
July  15,  1975.  which  sets  forth  a  very 
good  analysis  of  this  situation. 
The  article  follows: 


July  22,  1975 


The  plea  fell  upon  some  sympathetic  ears 
In  the  Ford  administration.  White  House 
economic  aide  L.  William  Seldman  began 
pushing  the  utilities'  cause  In  Inner  councils, 
not  unmndful  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
power  companies  In  the  most  dire  shape  were 
back  home  In  Michigan,  where  he  and  friend 
Jerry  Pord  come  from.  Some  Federal  Energy 
Administration  aides  Joined  the  cause.  But 
other  oflBcials  were  cool  to  a  federal  bailout 
for  utilities.  Prominent  among  these  was 
WlUlam  Simon,  the  Treasury  Secretary,  who 
has  argued  often  and  eloquently  against  fed- 
eral subsidies  for  special  Interests. 


PowEB  Plat  in  Washington 
(By  James  P.  Oannon) 

Washington.— Labor  power.  Big  business 
power.  White  House  power.  Pork  barrel 
power.  Put  them  all  together  and  you  have 
Washington's  big  electric  power  play  of  1976. 

That's  partly  pun.  but  the  subject  Isn't 
funny.  It  Is  no  laughing  matter  when  big 
corporations  and  big  unions  together  con- 
coct a  scheme  to  siphon  $600  mUllon  a  year 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  sell  the  Idea  to  the 
President,  and  then  get  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  set  aside  his  principles  and  act 
as   their   special-Interest   lobbyist    In   Con- 


That  Is  what's  happening,  though,  under 
the  Pord  administration's  latest  tax  proposal, 
a  measure  designed  to  Improve  the  financial 
health  of  the  electric  utility  Industry  and  to 
stimulate  construction  of  more  power  plants 
to  meet  future  needs  for  electricity. 

Those  are.  no  doubt,  worthy  goals.  But  in 
proposing  a  new  tax  subsidy  to  help  achieve 
them,  the  administration  has  embraced 
means  which  contradict  Its  rhetoric,  under- 
cut Its  budget  policy,  violate  Its  economic 
philosophy  and  substitute  a  hurriedly  de- 
signed plan  for  a  more  fundamental  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Furthermore,  the  utility 
"crisis"  which  the  new  tax  plan  Is  designed 
to  reUeve  shows  every  sign  of  dissolving  with- 
out new  federal  aid. 

It  is  undeniable  that  electric  utilities  have 
had  plenty  of  troubles  lately.  Their  oper- 
ating costs  exploded  last  year  with  the  spec- 
tacular surge  In  oil  and  coal  prices;  their  bor- 
rowing costs  soared  with  the  1974  climb  In 
Interest  rates:  their  plant-construction 
costs  were  bloated  by  double-digit  Inflation: 
their  financial  pinch  was  compounded  by 
Wall  Street's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  utility 
stocks  and  bonds.  By  the  end  of  1974.  the 
squeeze  of  these  circumstances  had  many 
utility  executives  crying  "uncle,"  or,  more 
specifically,  "Uncle  Sam." 


SHT7NTED    TO    SECRETAHT    DTJNLOP 

Somehow,  while  administration  officials 
still  were  divided  over  the  Issue,  It  got 
shunted  to  a  new  debating  forum :  the  Presi- 
dent's Labor-Management  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. This  Is  a  I6-man  group  of  union  and 
management  bigwigs  headed  by  Labor  Sec- 
retary John  Dunlop,  who  has  a  well-earned 
reputation  as  a  master  of  backroom  bar- 
gaining. While  the  labor-management  panel 
considered  the  utility  problem  in  private, 
Mr.  Dunlop  began  talking  In  public  about 
the  plight  of  the  utilities  and  the  prospect 
of  future  "blackouts"  due  to  lack  of  generat- 
Ing-plant  capacity. 

The  labor-management  committee  agreed 
In  May  on  a  program  to  aid  the  utilities.  Its 
key  elements  are  tax  advantages.  Thor.gh 
Congress  In  March  raised  the  investment 
tax  credit  for  utUities  to  10%  from  4%  for 
1975  and  1976,  the  union  and  business  lead- 
ers urged  a  further  permanent  increase  to 
12%.  The  panel  also  proposed  that  utility 
stockholders  be  allowed  to  defer  taxes  on 
dividends  taken  in  the  form  of  additional 
shares  of  stock,  and  that  power  companies 
be  allowed  more  liberal  depreciation  rules 
and  fast  five-year  write-off  of  pollution  con- 
trol facilities.  Beyond  the  tax  area,  '^he 
panel  urged,  among  other  things,  a  relaxa- 
tion of  environmental  restrictions  on  utili- 
ties and  a  speedup  in  approvals  for  nuclear 
plant  projects. 

The  President  In  June  endorsed  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  panel.  ITien  he 
thanked  the  union  and  company  officials  for 
their  work  "in  the  national  Interest." 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  membership 
of  this  panel  that  devised  what  now  Is  Ford 
administration  policy.  It  Includes  Reginald 
H.  Jones,  chairman  of  General  Electric  Co., 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  suppliers  of  elec- 
tric generating  and  transmission  equipment, 
whose  sales  and  profits  would  benefit  from 
more  utility  plant  construction.  It  also  In- 
cludes Stephen  D.  Bechtel  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Bechtel  group  of  companies,  one  of  the 
major  buUders  of  utUlty  plants.  Other  man- 
agement members  include  the  top  officers 
of  General  Motors  Corp.,  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  and  U.S.  Steel,  whose  plants  are 
among  the  nation's  largest  users  of  elec- 
tric power. 

On  the  union  side,  the  key  man  Is  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  whose 
union  affiliates  In  the  construction  trades 
are  suffermg  unemployment  rates  In  excess 
of  20%.  The  heads  of  the  Teamsters  and 
Steelworkers  are  members  too.  and  they  are 
naturally  concerned  that  power  shortages 
In  the  future  might  threaten  plant  shut- 
downs or  layoffs. 

There  is  nothing  Ulegal.  Immoral,  or  even 
unethical  about  a  union  leader  or  company 
executive  urging  the  government  to  pursue 
policies  that  will  benefit  his  Interests.  That 
Is  natural.  But  it's  surprising  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  ask  such  a  group  to  devise  tax 
pdlcy  on  utlUtles.  The  results  are  as  predict- 
able as  they  would  be  if  he  asked  homebuUd- 
ers  and  real  estate  salesmen  to  devise  his 
national  housing  policy,  or  blg-clty  mayors 
to  draw  up  his  plan  for  urban  aid. 

Swallowing  his  earlier  reservations,  Treas- 
wry  Chief  Simon  now  Is  urging  Congress  to 
pass  the  utlUty-ald  tax  bill  in  hurry-up  fash- 


Ion.  He  was  almost  apologetic  in  outlining 
the  narrow-Interest  legislation  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  week.  The 
proposals,  he  told  the  lawmakers,  "are  prob- 
ably not  the  same  proposals  we  would  ad- 
vance If  we  had  the  luxiu-y  of  more  time,  a 
less  critical  problem,  and  the  realistic  possi- 
bility of  an  overall  solution  to  our  country's 
economic  problems."  But.  he  said,  "we  must 
be  practical  and  must  act.  and  act  quickly." 
The  proposals,  he  noted  pointedly,  "have  the 
support  of  both  business  and  labor."  F\u:ther- 
more,  he  said,  they  would  provide  Jobs 
(which  Is  a  magic  word  In  Washington  In 
these  days  of  recession)  and  help  reduce 
foreign  oil  imports. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Simon  felt  a  bit  sheepish. 
Here  is  the  man  who  derided  public -works 
jobs  programs  as  "pure  pork  barrel."  mer- 
chandising a  private-sector  pork  barrel  as  a 
Job-creating  program.  Here  Is  the  man  who 
personified  resistance  to  budget  deficits,  urg- 
ing Congress  to  allow  a  $600  million  addition 
to  the  red  Ink  this  fiscal  year,  and  more  In 
future  years.  Here  Is  the  man  who  Is  quick 
to  praise  free  enterprise  and  to  condemn 
government  handouts,  promoting  a  fast  cash 
transfusion  from  Treasury  to  the  corpora- 
tions. Here  Is  the  man  who  demands  funda- 
mental, long-range  solutions  to  economic 
problems  (such  as  the  fiscal  crisis  In  New 
York  City)  proposing  a  quick-fix  for  utilities, 
because  there  just  Isn't  time  to  devise  a  more 
considered  response. 

Some  Congressmen  asked  embarrassing 
questions.  If  we  give  this  special  tax  break 
to  the  electric  utilities,  won't  lots  of  other 
Industries  demand  equal  treatment?  Can  the 
Treasury  afford  this  revenue  loss  in  a  period 
of  record  deficits?  If  the  utilities  need  more 
money,  shouldn't  they  get  it  from  their  cus- 
tomers instead  of  the  taxpayer?  Mr.  Simon's 
wobbly  answers  boiled  down  to  saying  that 
the  utilities  were  a  special  case,  an  exception 
to  hlsr  rules. 

MB.    BRANNON'S    OPINION 
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The  utility  tax  proposals  "are  a  perma- 
nent response  to  a  temporary  problem."  in 
the  opinion  of  Gerard  Brannon,  a  former 
Treasury  tax  specialist  who  recently  ana- 
lyzed the  proposals  for  Tax  Analysts  and 
Advocates,  a  tax  research  organization.  He 
wrote:  "If  infiatlon,  Interest  rates  and  fuel 
costs  are  bugging  the  utilities  now.  will  the 
new  tax  giveaways  be  repealed  when  the 
market  problems  abate?  You  should  live 
so  long!  Crises  are  the  usual  cover  for 
enacting  'reliefs'  In  the  tax  law  that  wUl  be 
pure  rlp-offs  when  the  crisis  Is  gone." 

The  utility  "crisis"  may  be  passing  al- 
ready. Utility  profits  have  begun  rising 
again;  First  National  City  Bank's  first- 
quarter  survey  found  combined  profits  of 
81  utilities  up  20  7o  from  the  fourth  quarter 
and  up  12%  from  a  year  earlier.  Interest 
rates  have  fallen  sharply  In  the  past  six 
months,  so  borrowing  costs  are  lower.  In- 
fiatlon Is  cooling.  Utility  stock  and  bond 
prices  have  risen  In  Wall  Street's  big  1975 
rally,  so  utilities  are  again  able  to  raise 
money  In  the  markets.  Most  Important, 
fuel  escalation  clauses  are  helping  power 
companies  recoup  higher  oU  costs  from 
their  customers,  and  state  rate-setting 
agencies  are  granting  faster,  bigger  rate 
Increases. 

But  even  if  the  short-term  crisis  Is  pass- 
ing. It's  true  that  utilities  face  formidable 
long-term  challenges.  They  will  require 
enormous  amounts  of  capital  to  build  all 
the  facilities  needed  to  power  a  growing 
economy  In  the  decade  ahead.  But  the  U  S 
Treasury  isn't  the  right  place  to  get  the 
money. 

The  long-run  solution  to  the  Industry's 
financial  needs  is  higher  rates,  as  Mr. 
Simon  himself  has  said  repeatedly.  The 
utility  customer— Including  big  Industries 
such  as  GM.  Alcoa  and  U.S.  Steel,  which 
currently  benefit  from  outmoded  volume- 
discount  rates— ought  to  pay  the  bill,  not 


the  taxpayer.  Tax  subsidies.  In  fact,  may 
only  undermine  energy  conservation  by 
helping  keep  rates  artificially  low. 

The  full  cost  of  providing  power  ought 
to  be  evident  In  people's  and  companies' 
electric  bills,  not  partly  hidden  In  their  tax 
bills.  Then,  If  your  power  bill  seems  too 
high,  you  can  throw  away  your  electric 
toothbrush  or  turn  down  the  air  condi- 
tioner. But  once  the  power  companies  plug 
in  at  the  Treasury,  you  won't  be  able  to 
switch  them  off. 


THE  SECRET  DEALS  OF  THE  OIL 
CARTEL 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  debate  our  national  energy  policy 
and  seek  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis,  I 
tliink  it  important  for  us  to  be  aware  of 
the  history  and  circumstances  which 
have  brought  us  to  where  we  are  today. 

To  paiaplirase  William  Shakespeare, 
"The  fault,  dear  constituents,  lies  not  in 
our  selves,  but  in  our  oil  companies." 

As  the  accompanying  articles  from 
New  York  magazine  effectively  illustrate, 
the  real  villians  behind  the  skyrocketing 
gasoline  prices  were  seven  international 
oil  companies  that  control  most  of  the 
world's  refineries,  petroleum  transport, 
and  marketing  facilities. 

This  is  a  story  that  begins  with  an 
oil  strike  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Mosque  of  Solomon  in  western  Persia 
and  ends  with  the  Yom  Kippur  war  and 
the  establishment  of  OPEC.  It  is  a  story 
of  secret  deals  and  multibillion  dollar  in- 
dustries operating  without  checks  or 
balances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these 
articles  may  serve  as  a  primer  for  Mem- 
bers on  the  history  of  oil  development 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  as  a  background 
of  foreign  and  domestic  politics  against 
which  we  now  consider  the  directiofa  of 
America's  energy  program. 

The  text  of  the  articles  follow: 
The  Secret  Deals  of  the  Oil  Cartel:  How 
Seven  Companies  Carved  Up  the  World — 
Part  I 

(By  Edward  Jay  Epstein)  • 
Although  the  black,  sticky,  combustible 
substance  has  been  known  since  Biblical 
times,  the  commercial  development  of  oil 
began  less  than  a  century  ago  in  the  United 
States.  As  late  as  1920  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  oil  was  still  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  was  used  to  fuel  most  of 
the  world's  ships  and  cars,  heat  homes,  and 
provide  asphalt  and  chemical  materials  for 
roads.  After  World  War  I.  other  great  world 
powers  set  out  to  develop  their  own  reserves 
of  oil  in  the  newly  conquered  territories  in 
the  Middle  Elast.  Eager  to  preserve  its  dom- 
inant position,  the  United  States  encouraged 
the  American  combines  to  seek  Middle  East 
concessions  too.  even  If  It  meant  accom- 
modation with  British,  French,  and  Dutch 
interests. 

What  emerged  In  the  next  half-century 
was  an  International  oil  cartel.  The  cartel 
controlled  almost  all  the  oil  of  the  Middle 


'Edward  Jay  Epstein,  author  of  "Inquest" 
and  "News  from  Nowhere,"  holds  a  doc- 
torate In  political  science  from  Harvard 
University.  His  new  book,  "Between  Fact 
and  Fiction,"  will  be  published  by  Random 
House  In  the  fall. 


East  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
supply.  The  seven  International  oil  com- 
panies which  constituted  this  combination — 
Exxon  Corporation,  Mobil  Oil  Corporation, 
Texaco,  Inc..  Gulf  OU  Corporation,  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California.  British  Petro- 
leum Company  Ltd..  and  the  Royal  Dutch- 
Shell  Group — also  controlled  most  of  the 
world's  refineries,  petroleum  transport,  and 
marketing  facilities. 

To  be  sure,  the  "cartel"  was  not  a  single 
entity  with  a  board  of  directors  or  even 
unified  operations.  It  was  defined,  rather,  by 
a  loosely  knit  set  of  arrangements  which 
effectively  restricted  the  exploration  and 
production  of  oil  around  the  world,  allocat- 
ing to  each  member  a  fixed  share  of  exist- 
ing and  potential  markets.  It  set  world  oil 
prices  low  enough  to  discourage  Independent 
companies  from  competing  with  the  cartel 
but  high  enough  to  assure  the  cartel  mem- 
bers a  profit. 

Its  world-wide  operations  were  coordinated 
by  committees  in  New  York  and  London  and 
by  secret  meetings  and  correspondence.  Since 
the  most  lucrative  concessions  in  the  Middle 
East  and  South  America  were  owned  by  Joint 
companies  In  which  cartel  members  partici- 
pated in  varying  combinations,  It  was  pos- 
sible to  assure  that  the  cartel  always  had 
sufficient  information  to  restrict  supply  so 
that  it  dovetailed  with  projected  demand. 
The  cartel  participants,  moreover,  "pocled" 
their  shipping  and  refining  facilities,  there- 
by achieving  maximum  efficiency  among 
themselves  and  preventing  effective  com- 
petition. 

Although  decisions  by  the  cartel  members 
critically  affected  the  everyday  life  of  the 
population  of  most  of  the  Industrialized 
world,  no  organized  account  of  the  cartel 
and  its  supranational  maneuvers  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  standard  histories  of  the  oil 
companies  or  In  the  biographies  of  their 
founders.  What  follows  is  based  on  investiga- 
tion originally  done  In  1952  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which.  In  turn,  led  to  an 
Investigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  assiduous  development  of  an  anti- 
trust case  against  the  American  members  of 
the  cartel.  In  1954  the  antitrust  case  was 
suppressed  by  the  Elsenhower  administration 
on  the  ground  of  national  security.  Twenty 
years  later,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Frank  Church,  reopened  the  Investiga- 
tion and  declassified  many  of  the  pertinent 
documents,  thus  allowing  a  reconstruction  of 
at  least  the  highlights  In  the  operations  of 
the  international  oil  cartel. 

What  caused  the  present-day  energy  crisis? 
With  vast  untapped  pools  of  oil  scattered 
under  three  continents,  why  in  1973  did  large 
parts  of  the  world  suddenly  seem  in  danger 
of  being  denied  adequate  supplies  of  oil  at  a 
reasonable  price?  Why  did  the  Industrial  na- 
tions allow  themselves  to  become  depend- 
ent on  Middle  Eastern  oil  Instead  of  develop- 
ing the  reserves  under  the  North  Sea  and 
Alaska?  How  did  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  gain  control  over 
the  oil  resources  the  companies  once  called 
their  own? 

To  understand  these  issues  and  to  explain 
the  concentration  of  power  now  in  the  hands 
of  OPEC,  the  new  cartel.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  development  of  the  old. 

MAY     1908;     RICHES    IN    THE    RUINS 

An  oil  strike  which  stank  of  sulfur  near 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mosque  of  Solomon 
In  western  Persia  radically  altered  the  geo- 
politics of  the  modern  world.  Until  then 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  world's  oil  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and  refined  or 
controlled  by  John  D.  Rockefeller's  Standard 
Oil  Company.'  Europe's  only  other  major 
sources  of  paraffin,  kerosene,  gasoline,  as- 
phalt, and  other  vital  petroleum  products 
were  the  oi!  fields  at  Baku  in  Russia,  de- 
veloped by  the  Rothschild  and  Nobel  inter- 
ests, vulnerable  to  revolution  and  civil  strife. 


and  the  oil  development  by  the  Royal  Dutch 
Company  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  halfway 
around  the  world. 

Facing  "oil  starvation."  as  Winston 
Churchill,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
put  It,  the  British  government  decided  to 
support  with  money  and  troops  the  explora- 
tion efforts  of  financier  WiUIam  Knox  D'Arcy 
(who  shrewdly  managed  to  obtain  a  60-year 
concession  from  the  shah)  In  Persia.  After 
D'Arcy's  crew  struck  oU,  the  British  govern- 
ment, under  strong  pressure  from  Churchill, 
bought  the  controlling  Interest  In  the  new 
enterprise,  which  was  called  the  Anglo-Per- 
sian Oil  Company .=  Within  five  years  of  the 
strike,  one  of  the  world's  largest  oil  refiner- 
ies was  constructed  on  the  Island  of  Abadan 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  with 
Persian  oil  at  Its  disposal.  Britain  became — 
along  with  America — a  major  power  In  oil. 

OCTOBER.  1918:  BETRAYAL  IN  DAMASCUS 

During  the  First  World  War,  Britain  con- 
tinued its  quest  for  hegemony  over  the  stra- 
tegic oil  of  the  Middle  East.  On  the  eve  of 
the  war,  preliminary  geological  surveys  had 
Indicated  that  vast  reserves  of  oil  were  trap- 
ped in  limestone  formations  not  only  In  Per- 
sia but  throughout  the  Arab  territories  ad- 
jacent to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  were  stiU 
part  <rf  the  moribund  Turkish  Empire.  As 
soon  ai  Turkey  entered  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Germans,  Britain  sent  a  message  to 
Mecca  through  Lord  Kitchener  Informing 
Hussein,  grand  sherlf  of  Mecca  and  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Arabs,  that  His  Majes- 
ty's government  would  recognize  Hussein  as 
caliph  of  an  Independent  Arab  nation  If  the 
Arabs  would  aid  the  allied  cause  by  revolt- 
ing against  the  Turks.  In  1916.  after  pro- 
longed negotiations  with  the  British  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  Arab  State.  Hussein  began 
the  Arab  revolt  with  a  successful  attack 
on  the  Turkish  garrison  In  Mecca.  The  Brit- 
ish dispatched  Lawrence,  then  a  lieutenant, 
to  advise  Prince  Faisal,  Hussein's  son.  In  a 
campaign  of  stunning  and  unexpected  vic- 
tories, the  Arab  forces  captured  the  railhead 
at  Damascus  and  cut  off  the  Turkish  Army 
still  fighting  In  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

When  General  Allenby  commander  of  the 
British  Army  In  the  Levant,  reached  Damas- 
cus. It  soon  became  clear  that  the  British 
were  not  about  to  recognize  an  Independent 
Arab  nation  In  the  Middle  East.  For  even 
while  Lawrence  was  reassuring  Faisal.  Sir 
Mark  Sykes  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  and 
M.  Georges  Picot  of  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
istry concluded  an  agreement  which  divided 
all  the  Arab  territories  between  British  and 
French  spheres  of  Influence.  In  the  allies' 
projected  map  of  the  Middle  East.  England 
would  have  direct  rule  over  part  of  Palestine, 
the  oll-rlch  Persian  Gulf,  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  Iraq;  Prance  would  establish  a  pro- 
tectorate in  parts  of  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Leb- 
anon. Between  the  British  "red"  zone  and 
the  French  "blue"  zone.  semi-Independent 
Arab  countries  would  be  carved  out.  but 
would  remain  under  either  British  Influence 
(zone  B)  or  French  Influence  (zone  A).  The 
oil  Interests,  represented  by  Sir  John  Cad- 
man  of  Anglo-Perslan  Oil.  were  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  Sykes-Plcot  Agree- 
ment. 

In  December.  1918.  Prime  Minister  Lloyd 
George  renegotiated  the  agreement  with  Pre- 
mier Clemenceau.  and  France  ceded  control 
over  all  the  oil  of  Iraq,  including  Mosul,  In 
return  for  a  25  per  cent  .share  of  the  proflts 
of  Turkish  Petroleum  Company,  which  Brit- 
ain was  establishing  to  exploit  Arab  oil  (An- 
glo-Persian Company  and  Royal  Dutch -Shell 
were  to  have  the  controlling  Interest). 
Clemenceau  also  agreed  to  cede  control  over 
all  of  Palestine  to  Britain.  Thus,  at  the  Peace 
Conference  at  San  Remo  In  1920,  Prince 
Faisal  witnessed  the  division  between  Britain 
and  France  of  the  Arab  territories  for  which 
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he  had  fought.  Despite  Its  prior  promises  of 
an  independent  Arab  caliphate,  Great  Brit- 
ain was  not  about  to  relinquish  control  over 
the  vast  oU  deposits  of  Arabia. 

JXn.T,    1928:    THI  BKD  UNS  ACRIEMENT 

After  World  War  I.  American  oil  companies 
did  not  willingly  accept  exclusion  from  the 
vast  oil  reserves  of  the  Middle  East  by  the 
British  and  the  French.  They  pressed  the 
Department  of  State  to  Intervene  on  their 
behalf,  and  through  the  release  of  highly 
dubious  projections  of  an  imminent  oil 
shortage,  they  managed  to  arouse  concern 
about  what  was  to  be  the  first  of  several 
"energy  crises."  Thus,  in  January,  1920,  the 
X7.S.  Geological  Survey  warned  that  "the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  oU 
can  best  be  characterized  as  precarious." 
This  was  followed  by  a  spate  of  authoritative 
stories  In  the  press  predicting  that  the 
United  States  would  totally  run  out  of  oil  by 
1925  and  thereupon  be  totally  dependent  on 
Britain  for  its  supply.  With  public  fears  con- 
veniently rising,  the  State  Department  began 
quietly  to  negotiate  with  the  British  Foreign 
Office  on  behalf  of  the  American  oU  com- 
panies. America's  participation  in  the  war, 
the  State  Department  argued,  gave  It  some 
rights  to  the  fruits  of  victory  in  the  Middle 
East.  Britain  finally  relented  under  pressure 
and  agreed  to  give  American  companies  a 
share  of  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Company, 
which  held  valuable  concessions  in  Iraq.  Un- 
der the  negotiated  arrangement,  Exxon, 
Mobil,  and  Gulf  would  receive  23.75  per  cent 
of  the  stock;  '  Anglo-Persian  and  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  (both  British -owned)  would  re- 
ceive 47.5  per  cent;  the  Compagnle  Fran^aise 
des  Pttroles  (owned  by  French  interests) 
would  receive  23.75  per  cent;  and  the  re- 
maining 5  per  cent  would  be  retained  by 
Calouste  Sarkls  Gulbenkian.  the  Armenian 
financer  who  had  founded  the  prewar  Turk- 
ish Petroleum  Company  (and  fused  into  It 
the  Shell,  Royal  Dutch,  and  Rothschild 
Interests)  .* 

There  was  a  catch,  however.  To  prevent 
continued  competition  in  the  search  for  and 
development  of  Middle  Eastern  oU,  Gulben- 
kian and  his  British  partners  insisted  on  a 
"self-denial"  clause,  by  which  the  partners — 
Exxon,  MobU,  Gulf,  Anglo-Persian,  Royal 
Dutch,  and  Compagnle  Francalse — would 
agree  not  to  develop  Independently  any  oil 
resources  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Arab  ter- 
ritories. When  the  oil  companies,  meeting  in 
Ostend,  failed  collectively  to  agree  on  the 
exact  boundaries  of  the  atea  to  be  excluded 
from  future  development  by  each  of  them 
Individually,  Gulbenkian  marked  a  large  area 
with  a  red  line  (see  map)  and  said,  "That 
was  the  Ottoman  Empire  which  I  knew  In 
1914.  And  I  ought  to  know.  I  was  born  in  It, 
lived  In  it,  and  served  It.  If  anybody  knows 
better,  carry  on."  All  the  participants  ac- 
cepted the  red  line  as  the  boundary  (the 
State  Department  tacitly  endorsed  Its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  American  companies)  and 
the  framework  was  set  for  the  development — 
and  nondevelopment — of  Middle  Eastern  oil. 

Tears  later,  David  I.  Haberman,  one  of 
the  prosecutors  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's aborted  case  against  the  oil  companies, 
was  to  testify:  "[Plreventlon  of  competition 
was  the  sole  purpose  of  many  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  [the  Red  Line  Agreement]. 

The  present  nation  states  within  the  Red 
Line  are: 

Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Jordan. 

Israel. 

Lebanon. 

Syria. 

Turkey. 

Iraq. 

United  Arab  Emirates. 

Oman. 

Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen. 

Cyprus. 


Qatar. 
Bahrain. 

SEPTEMBER,    1928:   THE  GROUSE  SHOOT 

Less  than  two  months  after  the  Red  Line 
Agreement  was  signed,  the  heads  of  the  three 
most  powerful  oil  combines  in  the  world  met 
In  Achnacarry,  Scotland — under  the  pretext 
of  shooting  grouse — and  arranged  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  remaining  competition 
within  the  world's  burgeoning  oil  industry. 
The  proximate  cause  of  the  meeting  was  a 
price  war  in  India  between  Royal  Dutch- 
Shell  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  York  which, 
though  settled,  demonstrated  that  free  com- 
petition could  easily  lead  to  the  collapse  of 
existing  oil  prices.  Whereas  the  Red  Line 
Agreement  precluded  competition  In  the  pro- 
duction of  Middle  Eastern  oil,  it  didn't  deal 
with  the  problem  of  competition  for  mar- 
kets. Thus,  at  Sir  Henri's  castle  at  Archna- 
carry,  the  "Big  Three"  laid  the  basis  of  a  car- 
tel which  would  control  the  marketing  of  the 
world's  oil.  The  basic  means  for  accomplish- 
ing this  was  the  "As  Is"  principle,  under 
which  all  agreed  that  all  present  and  future 
markets  would  be  divided  among  them  exact- 
ly according  to  the  shares  of  world  markets 
they  held  In  1928.  This  meant.  In  effect,  that 
no  matter  what  concessions  or  geographic 
advantage  any  one  company  obtained,  Its 
share  of  the  market  would  remain  constant, 
and  there  would  be  no  competition  between 
them  (and  whatever  other  companies  joined 
the  "As  Is"  arangement).  The  outcome  of 
these  negotiations  was  an  unsigned  docu- 
ment which  specified  principles  for  eliminat- 
ing "destructive  comp)etltlon"  and  creating, 
as  one  Department  of  Justice  lawyer  subse- 
quently testified,  "a  grand  policy  blueprint 
for  a  corporate  world  government  of  the 
petroleum  Industry.  .  .  ."  The  Achnacarry 
meeting  was  followed  by  a  Venezuelan  ar- 
rangement whereby  a  "conservation  board" 
set  production  limits  and  which,  under  the 
guise  of  oil  conservation,  enforced  cutbacks 
in  Latin  American  production  to  maintain 
world  prices  and  "stability."  "As  Is"  com- 
mittees were  set  up  in  both  New  York  and 
London  to  administer  the  necessary  produc- 
tion quotas  and  to  coordinate  distribution 
of  the  world's  oU.  Through  the  efforts  of 
these  two  "committees,"  the  cartel  controlled 
virtually  every  aspect  of  the  production,  re- 
fining, and  marketing  of  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  oil  for  the  next  decade. 

DECEMBER  1931:    AN  "OPEN  DOOR"  TO  SHOT  OUT 
COMPETITION 

Even  though  the  Red  Line  Agreement  had 
successfully  prevented  the  development  of 
oil  in  a  large  part  of  the  Middle  East,  Includ- 
ing Saudi  Arabia,  an  uncontrollable  spate 
of  oil  strikes  in  Texas,  Venezuela,  and  Rus- 
sia confronted  the  cartel  with  the  specter 
of  a  gigantic  glut  of  oil  In  the  early  1930's. 
When  Gulf  Oil,  which  was  largely  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Mellon  family,  attempted 
to  gain  a  concession  in  the  British  protector- 
ate of  Kuwait  (which  had  been  specifically 
excluded  from  Oulbenklan's  red  line),  it 
further  threatened  the  "stability"  of  world 
oil  prices,  since  Kuwait  was  sitting  atop  what 
was  perhaps  the  world's  largest  and  most  ac- 
cessible oil  pool.  (The  ruling  sheik  had  al- 
ready received  considerable  "baksheesh,"  In- 
cluding a  $4,000  Sunbeam  convertible,  from 
Oulf's  Intermediates.)  But  the  Britlab  Co- 
lonial Office,  under  pressure  from  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil,  sought  to  disqualify  the  conces- 
sion that  Gulf  was  negotiating  on  the  ground 
that  mineral  rights  in  British  colonies  were 
restricted  to  British  subjects  and  corpora- 
tions. Gulf,  not  without  influence  in  Herbert 
Hoover's  Washington,  asked  the  State  De- 
partment to  Intervene.  In  response.  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  L.  Stlmson  telegraphed  in- 
structions to  Ambassador  Mellon  In  Lon- 
don— of  the  same  family  holding  a  major  In- 
terest in  Gulf — to  Invoke  the  "Open  Door" 
policy.  Supposedly,  the  "Open  Door"  policy 
was   instituted    to    allow    free   competition 


among  American  and  foreign  firms  overseas, 
but  the  arrangement  that  Mellon  negotiated 
vtrith  British  Foreign  Secretary  Simon  for 
Gulf  Oil  in  Kuwait  had  quite  the  opposite 
effect.  Whereas  the  final  1933  agreement  gave 
Gulf  and  Anglo-Persian  each  50  per  cent  of 
Kuwait's  resources,  it  gave  Anglo-Persian 
(and  the  British  government,  which  owned 
a  controlling  Interest  In  It)  virtually  com- 
plete control  over  the  schedule  few  develop- 
ing the  vast  oil  pool.  Moreover,  It  boimd  Oulf 
not  to  use  Its  share  of  Kuwaltlan  oil  to  com- 
pete with  Anglo-Persian,  or  attempt  to 
change  the  existing  division  of  the  world 
market.  Thus,  the  Achnacarry  "As  Is"  agree- 
ments were  further  extended  to  Gulf  and 
Kuwait.  To  compensate  Gulf  for  restricting 
production  from  Kuwait,  Anglo-Persian  fur- 
there  agreed  to  sell  to  Gulf  crude  oil  from  Its 
Persian  fields  at  the  same  price  Kuwaltlan 
oil  would  cost.  In  keeping  with  the  cartel's 
policy  of  reducing  the  "glut,"  Anglo-Perslan 
avoided  drilling  major  wells  In  Kuwait  until 
after  Word  War  n  (and  Guf  agreed  to  resell 
a  share  of  its  oil  to  Royal  Dutch  subsidiaries, 
thereby  maintaining  the  status  quo) .  The 
"Open  Door"  was  thus  used  by  Mellon  and 
British  Interests  to  shut  out  competition. 

AUGUST,    1933:    GOLD    SOVEREIGNS    FOR    A    SHIEK 

WhUe  the  Red  Line  Agreement  prevented 
the  participants  from  competing  among 
themselves  for  the  oil  within  the  restricted 
area,  It  did  not  stop  outsiders  from  com- 
peting with  the  cartel.  Thus,  In  1928,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California,  after  falling 
to  find  oil  In  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
the  Philippines,  and  Alaska,  moved  as  a  last 
resort  Into  the  Middle  East,  and  purchased 
the  concession  from  Gulf  to  explore  the 
Arabian  Island  of  Bahrain.  (Gulf,  a  signer  of 
the  Red  Line  Agreement,  could  not  Itself 
develop  its  Arabian  concessions.)  The  dis- 
covery of  low-cost  crude  on  Bahrain  turned 
the  attention  of  Standard  Oil  of  California 
to  the  domes  of  Saudi  Arabia — only  twelve 
miles  from  the  Bahrainlan  domes  which  had 
spouted  oil.  For  a  small  cash  consideration, 
Harry  St.  John  Phllby — a  sometime  British 
agent  and  Ford  dealer  in  Saudi  Arabia  with 
close  connections  to  Shlek  Abdullah,  who 
was  finance  minister  to  King  Ibn  Saud — 
agreed  to  quietly  negotiate  a  concession  for 
Standard  Oil  of  California  while  at  the  same 
time  reassuring  British  interests  that  the 
concession  had  no  chance  of  being  granted. 
(Phllby  apparently  needed  the  money  for 
the  education  of  his  children — among  them 
Kim,  who  In  World  War  II  and  several  years 
thereafter  continued  the  family  tradition  of 
double-agentry.)  Ibn  Saud,  not  trusting 
Westerners  fully  (though  Phllby  had  con- 
verted to  Islam) ,  demanded  that  the  down 
payment  for  the  concession  be  in  gold  sov- 
ereigns. And  though  Dean  Acheson,  then 
under  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  turned 
down  Standard  Oil's  request  for  permission 
to  export  gold,  its  agents  obtained  the  gold 
In  London  and  secretly  shipped  It  to  Jeddah 
to  consummate  the  deal. 

While  It  Immediately  became  clear  that 
Saudi  Arabia  possessed  Immense  reserves  of 
oil,  Standard  Oil  of  California  had  virtually 
no  ready  market  for  It,  given  the  neat  divi- 
sion of  existing  world  markets  by  the  cartel. 
Thus,  in  1937,  Standard  Oil  of  California 
gave  a  50  per  cent  Interest  In  Its  Arabian 
concession  to  Texaco,  which  had  been  given 
a  fixed  share  of  the  Far  Eastern  markets  in 
return  for  subscribing  to  the  "As  Is"  agree- 
ments. Subsequently,  after  World  War  II, 
as  Arabian  oil  became  the  most  Important 
reserve  of  oil  In  the  world,  further  shares 
were  given  to  Exxon  and  Mobil  In  which  was 
now  called  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Com- 
pany (ARAMCO).  In  return,  Standard  OU  of 
California  and  Texaco  received  a  large  share 
of  the  cartel's  quota  for  marketing  oil. 

Exxon  became  concerned  that  its  market 
share  In  Europe  might  be  threatened  by  the 
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ARAMCO  concession.  It  therefore  offered  to 
share  Its  superior  market  In  Europe  with  the 
ARAMCO  partners — Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Texaco.  In  return  Exxon  would 
get  a  share  of  ARAMCO. 

Although  there  was  at  first  considerable 
doubt  on  the  part  of  some  executives  of 
ARAMCO,  they  finally  decided  that  a  guar- 
anteed share  of  the  European  markets  would 
be  more  profitable  than  competition  or  even 
a  price  war  with  Exxon.  ARAMCO  was  thus 
expanded  to  Include  two  more  American  par- 
ticipants: Exxon  and  MobU. 

As  matters  turned  out  however,  MobU  and 
Exxon  were  more  Interested  In  reducing  the 
threat  of  Arabian  oil  to  their  market  (by  re- 
stricting ARAMCO's  production)  than  they 
were  in  allowing  the  original  ARAMCO  part- 
ners a  share  of  their  markets. 

1939:    THE  USES   OP  DRT  HOLES 

The  world  depression  plvmged  the  price  of 
oil  in  the  1930's  to  10  cents  a  barrel  and  the 
plethora  of  new  discoveries  In  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  Gulf  made  It  Imperative  for  the  in- 
ternational cartel  ruthlessly  to  suppress  oil 
production  elsewhere.  The  Iraq  Petroleum 
Company  (IPC)  which  controlled  the  Middle 
Eastern  oU  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Red 
Line  Agreement  thus  drilled  a  series  of  per- 
sistently unproductive  dry  holes  in  northern 
Iraq  and  Syria  from  1929  to  1939  even  though 
one  of  the  largest  pools  of  oil  In  the  world 
was  discovered  in  southern  Iraq  In  1928. 

The  mystery  of  these  dry  holes  was  clari- 
fied by  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  Investi- 
gation In  1952  which  found  by  subpoenaing 
the  secret  files  of  the  American  members  of 
the  cartel  that  IPC  engineers  in  Iraq  were 
specifically  instructed  to  drUl  exploratory 
wells  only  In  formations  which  geological 
surveys  indicated  had  virtually  no  possibUlty 
of  yielding  oil.  As  IPC's  general  manager  in 
Iraq  put  it  "We  have  been  steadily  comply- 
ing with  the  letter  of  the  Mining  Law  by 
drilling  shallow  holes  on  locations  where 
there  was  no  danger  of  our  striking  oil.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  IPC  could  both  conform  to  its  obli- 
gations to  the  Iraq  government  In  drilling  a 
set  number  of  exploratory  wells  each  year 
and,  at  the  saune  time,  be  assured  of  not  dis- 
covering oil  and  thereby  adding  to  the  prob- 
lem of  oversupply. 

The  FTC's  finding,  and  the  documents 
from  the  archives  of  the  American  partici- 
pants In  IPC  which  supported  It,  were  cen- 
sored from  the  commission's  report  on 
grounds  of  "national  security."  The  same 
technique  of  "dryhollng"  also  allowed  Anglo- 
Perslan  OU  to  avoid  developing  Kuwaltlan  oil 
(which  was  discovered  In  1938)  untU  after 
World  War  II.  Indeed,  untU  the  outbreak 
of  hostUltles  In  World  War  II  closed  down 
most  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  main  activity  of  the  cartel,  reflected  In 
reports  from  Its  London  and  New  York  co- 
ordinating committees,  was  to  systematlcaUy 
avoid  the  "discovery"  or  development  of  more 
Middle  Eastern  oU.  Its  chief  worry  remained 
"glut." 

FEBRUARY  14,  1945:  RENDEZVOUS  ON 
GREAT    BITTER    LAKE 

The  cartel's  control  over  the  world's  oU 
supply  was  seriously  threatened  In  1945  by 
the  accelerated  development  of  the  Immense 
oil  reserves  of  Saudi  Arabia  by  Standard  OU 
of  California  and  the  Texas  Company,  which 
were  not  restricted  by  either  the  Red  Line  or 
the  Achnacarry  agreements.  During  the  war, 
Britain  attempted  to  undermine  the  Ameri- 
can concession  there  by  sending  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  (under  the  pretext  of  bat- 
tling the  Arabian  locust)  and  by  promising 
King  Saud  financial  aid.  The  American  com- 
panies appealed  to  Washington  for  help  on 
the  ground  that  Arabian  oU  would  become 
Increasingly  Important  as  American  reserves 
were  depleted.  Roosevelt  was  persuaded.  He 
declared  that  "the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia 
Is  vital  to  the  defence  of  the  United  States," 
extended  lend-lease  aid  to  King  Saud,  and 
warned  Churchill  not  to  interfere  with  Amer- 


ican Interests  In  Arabia.  He  further  set  up, 
under  the  strong  Influence  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  Ickes,  a  government- 
owned  corporation  to  finance  a  pipeline  from 
the  Persian-  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
also  acquire  a  large  share  of  the  concession 
Itself.  The  government  takeover  of  Arabian 
oU  was  quietly  but  effectively  undermined 
by  the  oil  companies,  however.'  Subsequently, 
financial  aid  to  King  Saud  was  provided  by  a 
tax  device  whereby  oil  companies  would  pay 
Increased  "taxes"  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but 
then  would  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  full 
payment  as  a  "tax  credit"  from  the  amount 
of  taxes  they  owned  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In 
effect,  the  oU  companies  simply  laundered 
aid  to  Saudi  Arabia  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

Roosevelt  met  King  Saud  on  his  return 
from  the  Yalta  Conference  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican Interest  In  Saudi  Arabia  abundantly 
clear — to  Britain  as  well  as  to  King  Saud. 
When  Saud  raised  the  issue  of  Palestine, 
F.D.R.  promised  that  the  U.S.  government 
would  not  change  Its  policy  on  Palestine 
without  prior  consultation  with  both  the 
Jews  and  the  Arabs.  American  hegemony 
over  Arabian  oil  was  thus  achieved.  Two 
months  later,  Roosevelt  died  (and  in  1948 
his  successor,  Harry  Truman,  recognized 
Israel). 

THE   CARTEL   AT   ITS   ZENITH 

As  the  1950's  began,  the  seven  global  cor- 
porations that  comprised  the  oil  cartel,  the 
"seven  sisters,"  accounted  for  more  than 
one-half  the  world's  crude  production  (out- 
side Russia  and  her  satellites),  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  privately  owned  tanker  fleet, 
more  than  half  the  world's  refining  capacity, 
and  dominated  "downstream"  marketing  of 
petroleum  products. 

The  cartel's  control  of  Middle  Eastern  crude 
was  almost  absolute.  Following  is  the  list 
of  major  oil  concessions  there  as  of  1950.  The 
list,  based  on  PTC  studies,  shows  the  oil 
companies  involved  and  their  respective 
shares  of  each  concession's  output. 

IRAN 

[In  percent] 

Concessionaire:  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.,  Ltd., 
owned  by: 

British   Government 56 

Royal  Dutch-Shell 22 

Various  Individuals 22 

Total 100 

SAUDI   ARABIA 

[In  percent] 

Concessionaire:   Arabian  American  Oil  Co., 
owned  by: 

Standard  of  California 30 

Texaco : 30 

Exxon 30 

MobU 10 

Total 100 

BAHRAIN,  QATAB 

[In  percent] 
Concessionaire:     Bahrain     Petroleum     Co., 
owned  by: 

Standard  of  California 60 

Texaco .     50 

Total 100 

CYPRUS,  LEBANON,  TRANS-JORDAN,  STRIA,   IRAQ, 

TRUCIAL  OMAN,  DHOFAR  OMAN,  ADEN  PROTEC- 
TORATE   HADRAMUT 

[In  percent] 

Concessionaire:   Iraq  Petroleum  Co.,  owned 
by: 

Royal  Dutch-Shell 23.  75 

Anglo-Iranian  (see  above) 23.75 

Compagnle  Frangaise  des  P^troles.  23. 75 

Exxon 11.875 

Mobil 11.875 

Calouste  Sarkls  Gulbenkian 5. 00 


KUWAIT 


Total 100.00 


(In  percent] 
Concessionaire:  Kuwait  OU  Co.,  owned  by: 

Anglo-Iranian  (see  above) 50 

Gulf 50 

Total "Too 

The  Iraq-Saudi  Arabia  "neutral  zone." 
Concession  rights  were  held  by  the  Iraq  Pe- 
troleum Co.  and  Arabian  American  OU  Co., 
each  of  which  had  50  per  cent. 

The  Kuwait-Saudi  Arabia  "neutral  zone." 
Concession  rights  were  held  by  American  In- 
dependent OU  Co.  and  Pacific  Western  OU 
Co.,  each  of  which  had  50  per  cent. 
August  11,  1953:  The  Flight  of  the  Shah 
The  oil  cartel  had  taken  full  advantage  of 
wartime  allocations  administration  In  both 
Washington  and  London  to  consolidate  Its 
control  over  the  world's  markets,  and  by 
1951,  It  had  grown  so  powerful  that  not  even 
the  sovereign  governments  that  supplied  It 
with  most  of  Its  crude  could  successfully  defy 
It.  Thus  In  the  spring  of  1951.  when  Prime 
Minister  Mossadegh  of  Iran  unilaterally  na- 
tionalized the  concessions  and  facilities  of 
the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  the  British 
company  withdrew  Its  technicians  (as  weU  as 
key  pares)  from  the  Iranian  wells  and  refin- 
eries, and  other  cartel  members  refused  to 
supply  Iranians  with  either  tankers  or  mar- 
kets for  their  crude  oU.  The  cartel  was  able 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Iranian  oU  by 
Increasing  production  In  Iraq  and  Africa,  but 
Iran  was  deprived  of  almost  half  of  Its  na- 
tional revenues,  and  was  forced  to  close  down 
its  single  largest  Industry.  Mossadegh  asked 
help  from  America,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment tactfuUy  refused.  Dean  Acheson,  secre- 
tary of  state  In  the  outgoing  Truman  admin- 
istration, subsequently  explained  that  even 
If  the  U.S.  government  wanted  to  cross  Brit- 
ain— and  the  oU  cartel — and  restore  Iranian 
oil  production,  it  would  stUl  "require  the 
cooperation  of  the  major  American  oil  com- 
panies, who  alone,  aside  from  Anglo-Iran- 
ian, had  the  tankers  to  move  the  oU" — and 
that  "cooperation"  would  not  be  forthcoming 
In  these  circumstances. 

The  National  Security  Council  thus  de- 
cided In  1953  that  the  Impasse  In  Iran  could 
be  resolved  only  by  returning  control  of  Iran- 
Ian  oil  to  the  major  oil  companies  In  America 
and  Britain,  which  meant  In  effect  that 
Prime  Minister  Mossadegh,  who  was  becom- 
ing Increasingly  nationalistic,  would  have  to 
be  removed  from  power  by  one  means  or  an- 
other. That  same  spring,  Allen  DuUes,  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency  and 
brother  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  secretary  of 
state  In  the  new  Elsenhower  administration, 
went  for  a  "holiday"  In  Switzerland  where 
he  met  in  his  rented  villa  with  Loy  Hender- 
son, the  U.S.  ambasador  In  Iran;  Princess, 
Ashraf,  the  shah's  twin  sister;  and  Kermlt 
Roosevelt,  a  specialist  in  clandestine  activi- 
ties for  the  CIA.  In  the  course  of  those  secret 
meetings  at  the  vUla.  a  scenario  was  worked 
out  for  a  change  of  power  In  Tehran.  On 
August  6,  1953,  National  Security  CouncU 
Action  Memorandum  875b  ordered  a  "solu- 
tion which  would  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
free  world  in  the  Near  East"  (and  Instructed 
the  attorney  general  to  drop,  in  effect,  pend- 
ing antitrust  actions  against  cartel  members 
so  that  they  could  act  In  concert  In  Iran).* 
On  August  10,  the  shah  sent  an  emissary  on 
the  futUe  mission  of  officially  dismissing 
Prime  Minister  Mossadegh  from  office. 

Mossadegh  retaliated,  as  expected,  by  ar- 
resting the  emissary  and  denouncing  the 
shah,  who  departed  the  following  day  for 
Rome  to  await  the  outcome  of  events.  In 
Tehran,  the  departure  of  the  shah  signaled 
a  series  of  "spontaneous"  uprisings  against 
the  Mossadegh  regime  which  were  generously 
assisted.  If  not  perpetrated,  by  CIA  opera- 
tives. The  Iranian  Army,  also  In  contact  with 
the  CIA,  Immediately  moved  into  Tehran 
to  restore  "order,"  and  arrested  Mossadegh. 
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On  August  24,  the  sbab  returned  to  his 
capital,  where  he  received  a  tumiiltuous  wel- 
come. 

The  overthrow  of  Mossadegh  planned  In 
Switzerland  that  spring  had  been  achieved 
without  bloodshed,  but  the  restoration  of 
the  shah  did  not  nullify  the  nationalization 
of  Iran's  oU.  Indeed,  the  shah  (with  Ameri- 
can backing)  was  not  about  to  return  the 
concession  to  Anglo-Iranian  Oil)  which  had 
changed  its  name  to  British  Petroleum  after 
the  nationalization).  The  "American  solu- 
tion," worked  out  by  Herbert  Hoover  Jr., 
called  for  a  consortium  of  international  com- 
panies— dominated  by  Exxon.  Shell,  Gulf,  BP, 
Socal.  and  Texaco — to  operate  Iran's  oil  in- 
dustry and  to  turn  over  to  Iran  a  share  of 
the  profits.  The  consortium  would  supply 
BP  with  the  amount  of  oil  it  produced 
from  Iran  before  the  nationalization.  After 
some  negotiations,  the  shah  accepted  the 
"consortium"  arrangement  as  a  means  of 
relievmg  Iran's  economy,  by  then  in  a  des- 
perate shambles.  The  consortium  agreement 
among  the  participants  contained,  however, 
a  secret  "Clause  28"  which.  In  effect,  allowed 
the  cartel  members  to  limit  or  reduce  Ira- 
nian production  to  maintain  prices  or  rela- 
tive market  shares.'  Thus,  despite  a  de  Jure 
"nationalization,"  the  cartel  managed  to 
maintain  de  facto  control  over  the  produc- 
tion of  Iranian  oil. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  In  1911,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
reorganized  by  antitrust  decrees  into  five 
major  corporations:  Standard  OU  of  New 
Jersey  (now  known  as  Exxon):  Standard 
Oil  of  New  York  (which  merged  w?th  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  and  is  now  Mobil 
OU);  Standard  OU  of  California  (or  Socal); 
Standard  OU  of  Ohio;  Standard  OU  of 
Indiana;  and  Marathon  OU. 

» The  company  changed  its  name  to  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  In  1935  (When  the  shah  renamed 
Persia  Iran),  and  to  British  Petroleum  In 
1954  (soon  after  Iran  nationalized  the  British 
concession),  or  simply  BP.  For  clarity  and 
consistency,  oU  companies  In  this  story  are 
In  most  cases  referred  to  by  their  present 
names. 

'  Gulf  eventuaUy  sold  its  share  to  Exxon 
and  MobU. 

♦Turkish  Petroleum  Company  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Con- 
pany,  or  IPC. 

•Financing  was  provided  subsequently  by 
Exxon  and  Mobil,  which  were  then  given  a 
share  of  the  Arabian-American  OU  Company. 

•The  criminal  antitrust  case  against 
Exxon,  Mobil.  Texaco,  Gulf,  and  Socal  was 
subsequently  downgraded  to  a  clvU  case 
settled  by  consent  agreement. 

'  The  secret  clauses  were  made  public  In 
1974  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations  chaired  by  Senator 
Frank  Church. 

The    Sxcret    Deals    or    the    On.    Cartel: 
The     Resistible     Rise     of     OPEC — Part 

n 

(By  Edward  Jay  Epstein) 
In  1928.  the  three  giants  of  the  stUl  young 
oU  Industry — Exxon  (then  known  as  Stand- 
ard OU  of  New  Jersey*,  controlled  by  Rocke- 
feUer  interests).  Anglo-Iranian  OU  (con- 
troUed  by  the  British  government),  and 
Royal  Dutch -Shell  (controlled  by  British 
banking  interests) — combined  Into  a  supra- 
national cartel  to  avoid  a  spiral  of  "destruc- 
tive competition"  for  the  world's  oU  markets. 
The  basic  "As  Is"  Agreement  between  the 
heads  of  the  three  companies  worked  out  at 
Achnacarry  Castle  in  Scotland  required  that 
they  act  in  concert  to  preserve  the  existing 
division  of  markets,  and  maintain  the  "as 
Is"  ratio   In   new   and   developing   markets. 

•For  clarity  and  consistency,  oU  companies 
are  In  most  cases  referred  to  in  this  article 
by  the  names  they  ha'^  today. 


Moreover,  to  achieve  maximum  profitability 
and  to  restrict  competition  from  outsiders, 
the  Big  Three  agreed  to  pool  their  resources 
and  provide  one  another  with  refined  prod- 
ucts from  the  most  proximate  refinery 
(hence,  the  Pool  Agreement) . 

Through  Joint  ownership  agreements,  In 
which  other  companies  allowed  the  Big  Three 
to  control  production  and  marketing  deci- 
sions, the  cartel  gained  complete  control 
over  the  oU  concessions  of  Iraq,  Kuwait,  and 
Venezuela,  where  In  times  of  "oversupply" 
they  could  cut  exploration  and  production. 
To  gain  a  share  of  the  market.  Gulf,  MobU, 
Texaco,  and  Standard  Oil  of  California 
Joined  the  "As  Is"  cartel.  By  1959,  the  "Seven 
Sisters,"  as  the  cartel  members  came  to  be 
known,  controlled  not  only  most  of  the  oU 
fields  outside  the  United  States  but  also  the 
refiners,  pipelines,  and  tankers. 

Although  the  actions  of  the  seven  com- 
panies appeared  to  grossly  violate  American 
antitrust  laws  (at  least  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment's point  of  view),  President  Elsen- 
hower declared  in  a  1953  memorandum:  "It 
will  be  assumed  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States 
agamst  the  Western  oil  companies  operating 
In  the  Near  East  may  be  deemed  secondary 
to  the  national  Interest."  The  Justice  De- 
partment, accordingly,  dropped  the  criminal 
antitrust  action  it  had  prepared  against  the 
cartel  members,  and  the  cartel  was  actively 
encouraged  by  the  State  Department  to  form 
a  "consortium"  to  operate  Iranian  oil  facili- 
ties. 

As  the  International  cartel  moved  Into 
the  1960's,  its  fourth  decade  of  operation, 
the  main  threat  it  confronted  was  neither 
antitrust  suits  nor  even  "nationalization" 
(for,  as  the  case  of  Iran  proved,  the  oil  com- 
bine had  the  power  to  increase  production 
in  other  countries  while  blockading  the 
offending  government),  but  the  rise  of  pro- 
ducers Independent  of  the  cartel,  such  as 
Getty,  Occidental,  and  state-owned  compan- 
ies in  Italy  and  Japan.  For  "independents" 
could  provide  alternate  outlets  for  producing 
states,  thus  breaking  the  cartel's  iron  hold 
on  the  world's  oil  supply.  This  problem  was 
gravely  compounded  In  1957  when  Britain 
and  France  withdrew  from  Suez,  and  the 
colonial  powers  could  no  longer  be  relied  on 
to  prevent  "Independents"  from  moving  Into 
unexplolted  sheikdoms. 

Janitary  22,  1954:  OBSTBtrcnoN  of  Justice. 
AND  a  Secret  Clause 

In  1952,  after  a  grand  Jury  search  of  the 
files  of  21  oil  companies,  the  Department  of 
Justice  developed  a  powerful  antitrust  case 
against  the  cartel  members.  But  Iran  had 
nationalized  the  British  oU  concessions  there 
only  the  year  before,  giving  rise  to  a  debate 
within  the  highest  levels  of  the  United  States 
government  about  the  national  security  In- 
terest in  preserving  the  cartel's  control  of 
Middle  East  oil. 

The  Department  of  Justice  contended  that 
"the  cartel  arrangements  are  in  effect  private 
treaties  negotiated  by  private  companies  for 
whom  the  profit  incentive  Is  paramount.  The 
national  security  should  rest  instead  upon 
decisions  made  by  the  government  with  pri- 
mary concerns  for  the  national  interest." 

The  Department  of  State,  which  opposed 
the  antitrust  suits,  argued  that  criminal 
prosecution  was  "fraught  with  great  poten- 
tial danger  to  the  United  .  .  .  [I]n  both 
Venezuela  and  the  Middle  East  a  wave  of 
economic  nationalism  which  might  endanger 
American  interest  Is  entirely  possible  flf  the 
suits  were  to  bring  damaging  Information  to 
light]." 

Then,  on  January  6,  1955,  Just  before  he 
vacated  office.  President  Truman  informed 
Department  of  Justice  prosecutors  that  the 
grand  Jury  investigation  had  been  terminated 
"solely  on  the  assurance  of  General  Omar 
Bradley  (then  chairman  of  the  Joint  chiefs 
of  Btaff ]  that  national  security  called  for  that 


action."  A  civil  suit  was  thus  substituted  for 
the  criminal  prosecution.  After  President 
Elsenhower,  and  the  CIA.  had  disposed  of 
Iranian  Premier  Mossadegh  and  restored  the 
shah  to  power,  the  United  States  was  faced 
with  a  watershed  decision — it  could  either  re- 
turn the  Iranian  concessions  to  the  cartel 
or  it  could  turn  over  the  concessions  to 
American  Independent  oU  companies.  If  the 
cartel  retained  control  over  the  concessions, 
the  government  could  be  assured  that  oil 
prices  would  remain  constant  and  not  be 
"desettled."  On  the  other  hand.  If  American 
Independent  oU  companies  took  over,  then 
one  could  expect  widespread  competition 
with  the  cartel.  Iranian  oil  production  would 
be  greatly  Increased  by  the  Independents,  and 
this  seemed  sure  to  lead  to  a  collapse  of  world 
oU  prices. 

For  the  Department  of  State.  Herbert 
Hoover  Jr.  argued  persuasively  that  inter- 
national oU  prices  should  not  be  "desettled." 
He  thus  worked  out  a  "consortium  plan"  in 
which,  according  to  testimony  developed  in 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations  In  1974.  the  cartel 
members  would  be  given  the  controlling  in- 
terest over  Iran's  oil,  with  a  small  percent- 
age given  away  to  American  independents  as 
"window  dressing." 

A  secret  clause  "Clause  28,"  would  allow 
the  dominant  cartel  members  to  check  the 
production  quotas  of  all  the  participants  in 
the  consortium  and  thus  control  the  ex- 
ploration and  production  schedule  of  Iranian 
oil,  thereby  not  "desettllng"  world  oU  prices. 
The  consortium  would  then  sell  most  of  its 
oU  to  Anglo-Iranian  Petroleum. 

In  effect,  then,  the  consortlimi  arrange- 
ment would  return  Iranian  oil  to  British 
Petroleum — and  the  control  of  the  cartel. 
To  expedite  this  arrangement  it  was  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  the  American  oil  com- 
panies that  they  would  not  be  prosecuted  for 
antitrust  violations  for  participating  in  the 
consortium.  On  January  21,  1954,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  endorsed  this  ar- 
rangement and  Vice-President  Nixon  briefed 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Sam  Raybum,  and  other 
congressional  leaders  on  the  decision. 

Majority  Leader  Johnson,  however,  showed 
great  concern  that  the  Iranian  oU  might  find 
Its  way  into  the  American  markets,  thus 
competing  with  Texas  oil.  Johnson  was  as- 
sured by  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Robert  Anderson,  another  Texan,  that  Ira- 
nian oil  would  be  sold  only  east  of  Suez  and 
not  reach  American  or  European  markets. 
To  assure  that  this  deal  was  kept,  Johnson 
pushed  an  Import-quota  blU  through  Con- 
gress which  limited  the  amount  of  oU  that 
could  be  Imported  into  the  United  States. 

This  deal  had  two  Important  consequences. 
First,  It  effectively  ended  the  antitrust  case 
against  the  oil  cartel.  As  President  Elsen- 
hower pointed  out  In  a  Department  of  Jus- 
tice memorandum:  "It  wUl  be  assumed  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Western  oU  com- 
panies operating  in  the  Near  East  may  be 
deemed  secondary  to  the  national  security." 
Second,  by  restricting  Imports  of  oil  Into  the 
United  States,  Johnson  assured  that  for 
twenty  years  domestic  production  would  be 
used  at  capacity. 

If  Import  quotas  had  not  been  mtroduced, 
the  United  States  would  have  used  more 
Middle  East  oU  and  thus  would  have  had 
greater  domestic  reserves  for  use  in  emer- 
gency. 

1954:  the  squelching  of  onassis 
The  oil  cartel  ensured  Its  hegemony  over 
Its  far-flung  concessions  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America  through  Its  ownership 
and  control  of  the  pipelines  and  tanker  fleets 
necessary  to  transport  the  oil  to  the  markets 
By  the  1950's,  the  Big  Three  cartel  mem- 
bers— Exxon,  Anglo-Iranian,  and  Royal 
Dutch-Shell — controlled  12  miUlon  dead- 
weight tons  of  tankers,  which   constituted 
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almost  two-thirds  of  the  privately  owned 
tankers  in  the  world.  And  most  of  the  re- 
maining tankers  were  owned  by  or  chartered 
to  the  other  participants  In  the  cartel 
through  a  myriad  of  subsidiaries.  More- 
ovsr,  all  the  pipelines  in  the  Middle  East  were 
owned  by  the  members  of  the  cartel.  Thus, 
when  Aristotle  Onassis  offered  to  commit  a 
fl'et  of  tankers  to  Saudi  Arabia's  use  In  1954, 
the  cartel  viewed  it  as  a  potential  threat  to 
their  virtual  monopoly  of  transport. 

By  1954,  the  cartel  members  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries, in  retaliation,  began  canceling 
short-term  charters  for  Onassls's  ships.  Not 
only  were  his  ships  lying  idle,  but  he  found 
himself  suddenly  beset  with  legal  tangles. 
In  New  York,  he  was  arrested  at  the  Colony 
restaurant  on  charges  Involving  his  acquisi- 
tion of  World  War  11  ships.  (He  was  subse- 
quently acquitted.)  In  France,  he  was  sued 
by  Spyrldon  Catapodls,  a  former  associate, 
who  claimed  he  was  owed  money  and  who 
now  charged  that  he  had  distributed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  in 
bribes  to  members  of  King  Saud's  court  to 
obtain  the  tanker  contract  for  Onassis.  (The 
suit  was  eventually  dismissed.) 

In  1955,  realizing  the  futility  of  fighting 
the  cartel,  Onassis  quietly  backed  out  of  the 
tanker  deal  with  King  Saud,  and  his  ships 
once  again  carried  oil  for  the  cartel  mem- 
bers on  a  contract  basis. 

But  technology  would  soon  work  against 
the  cartel.  Supertankers  which  could  reduce 
the  cost  of  trasporting  oil  by  $1  a  barrel  were 
already  on  the  planning  boards.  With  inde- 
pendents like  Onassis  quick  to  order  these 
oceangoing  behemoths,  it  was  to  be  only  a 
few  years  before  the  oil-producing  nations 
had  practical  alternatives  to  the  cartel's 
shipping. 

OCTOBER  27,  1962:  DEATH  OP  AN  INTERLOPIB 

The  Suez  debacle  In  1956-1957— the  direct 
intervention  of  Britain  and  France  In  Suez, 
and  the  humiliating  withdrawal  that  fol- 
lowed— effectively  ended  the  British  sphere 
of  influence  In  the  Middle  East  and  opened 
up  the  area  to  oU  companies  unaffiliated  with 
the  cartel.  Among  the  "Independents"  who 
rushed  in  to  seek  concessions  was  Enrico 
Mattel,  head  of  Ente  Nazlonale  Idrocarburl 
(END,  the  Italian  government-owned  energy 
company.  ENI,  which  had  a  large  share  of  the 
Italian  market  and  pipelines  to  other  Euro- 
pean markets,  presented  a  serious  problem  to 
the  cartel.  If  Mattel  succeeded  in  acquiring 
a  large  supply  of  crude  oil  In  the  Middle  East, 
he  threatened  to  break  the  price  of  oil  in 
Europe — a  price  effectively  maintained  by  an 
Exxon  subsidiary. 

Mattel  offered  Iran  an  unprecedented 
"partnership"  deal  whereby  Iran  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  concession  without  putting  up 
initial  capital.  Iran  granted  Mattel  explora- 
tion rights  In  areas  In  which  concessions  had 
not  been  granted  to  the  "consortium."  but 
the  wells  ENI  drUled  there  failed  to  produce 
sufficient  oil  to  fulfill  Mattel's  grand  scheme. 

In  the  early  1960's,  Mattel  turned  to  the 
only  available  source  not  controlled  by  the 
cartel:  the  Soviet  Union.  He  thus  arranged, 
in  1961.  to  Import  almost  16  per  cent  of 
Italy's  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  greatly 
to  Increase  the  flow  once  a  Soviet  pipeline  to 
Italy  was  completed.  Exxon — fearing  a  flood 
of  cheap  Soviet  oil — persuaded  the  Kennedy 
administration  that  to  supply  steel  pipe  the 
Soviet  Union  needed  to  build  the  pipeline 
was  to  threaten  the  NATO  alliance.  As  a  re- 
sult. President  Kennedy  prevailed  upon  West 
Germany  and  other  allies  to  help  prevent 
steel  pipe  from  reaching  the  Communist  bloc 
(even  though  they  would  be  the  beneflclarles, 
at  least  in  the  short  run.  of  cheaper  oil) . 

In  the  fall  of  1962.  Exxon  decided  to  make 
a  deal  with  Mattel  and  offered  oil  from  Its 
Libyan  concession  In  return  for  ENI's  reject- 
ing Soviet  oil.  Exxon  also  agreed  secretly  to 
help  finance  Italy's  Christian  Democratic 
party — Mattel's  party. 

Mattel  seemed  agreeable  to  this  plan,  and 


Exxon  officials  arranged  for  him  to  meet  with 
President  Kennedy  in  November.  To  facili- 
tate the  detente,  Unaer  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  dined  Mattel  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Rome  and  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  the  United  States'  purchasing  petro- 
chemical products  from  ENI. 

Before  the  new  arrangement  was  settled, 
and  a  few  days  before  his  departure  for  the 
United  States,  Mattel's  private  plane  crashed. 
The  cause  of  the  crash  was  not  determined. 

SEPTEMBER,    1964:    THE    $100-MILLION    DINNER 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Independent 
oU  companies  In  the  postwar  years  was  a  di- 
rect, and  somewhat  Ironic,  result  of  the 
cartel's  need  to  dispose  of  large  quantities 
of  oil  in  order  to  keep  their  refineries  running 
at  full  capacity.  Thus,  Independent  market- 
ing companies  like  Los  Angeles-based  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  received  from  the  supra- 
national producers  generous  allotments  of 
refined  products.  As  demonstrated  by  the 
shutting  down  of  the  Iranian  fields  In  1953, 
and  reprisals  that  followed  the  British- 
French  Invasion  of  Suez  In  1956,  the  inde- 
pendents found  that  the  cartel's  crude  sup- 
ply could  be  pinched  without  notice  and  that. 
In  consequence,  their  own  supply  was  ex- 
tremely tenuous.  With  profits  made  from 
marketing  the  cartel's  excess  capacity,  the 
independents  sought  their  own  concessions 
even  though  It  meant  directly  competing 
with  the  cartel.  WhUe  Enrico  Mattel  of  ENI 
dealt  with  Iran  and  the  Russians,  Jean  Paul 
Getty  negotiated  a  concession  in  the  Neutral 
Zone  between  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia; 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  began  offshore  ex- 
plorations In  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  PhUllps 
OU  mo"ed  Into  the  Trucial  States. 

But  by  far  the  largest  pool  of  oU — and  the 
most  economically  located  In  respect  to  the 
European  markets — lay  under  the  Libyan 
desert.  Armand  Hammer,  perhaps  the  most 
enterprising  of  all  the  Independents,  decided 
to  stake  Occidental's  fortune  on  obtaining  a 
concession  from  the  totally  corrupt  regime  of 
Libya's  King  Idris.  The  attempt  to  gain  the 
concession  met  with  little  success  untU  Her- 
bert Allen,  the  Wall  Street  Investment  bank- 
er, offered  in  1964  to  put  Hammer  In  touch 
with  a  Libyan  who  could  arrange  for  Occi- 
dental to  get  the  most  valuable  concessions 
through  his  connections  with  Libyan  Oil 
Minister  Fuad  Kabazi  (who  was  Interested  In 
obtaining  some  cash  to  finance  a  film  he 
had  written) .  The  mtermediarles  for  the  deal 
were  "General"  Pegulu  de  Rovin,  a  Spanish- 
born  swindler  of  some  prommence  in  Europe, 
and  Ferdinand  Galic,  a  Czech-born  promoter 
and  bon  nivant  who  was  an  acquaintance  of 
Charles  Allen,  the  founder  of  Allen  &  Com- 
pany, and  Herbert  Allen's  brother. 

The  principals  met  the  "Libyan  connec- 
tion" In  London  at  Clarldge's,  and,  according 
to  sworn  depositions  in  a  subsequent  law- 
suit, agreed  to  persuade  the  oU  minister  to 
grant  the  concessions  to  Hammer's  company. 
(OU  Minister  Kabazi,  according  to  the  depo- 
sitions, received  $100,000  for  his  film  On 
the  Crest  of  the  Dune  from  Gallc.) 

Occidental  was  awarded  the  concession  by 
the  Libyan  government  In  1966  and  soon 
struck  a  major  field.  But  Just  before  Occi- 
dental's final  offer  was  submitted,  the  Libyan 
government  unilaterally  canceled  its  agree- 
ment with  Allen  &  Company,  cutting  Allen 
out  of  the  deal.  AUen  &  Company  thereupon 
sued  Occidental  for  $100  million  for  breach 
of  contract.  (That  suit  Is  stlU  not  resolved.) 

Occidental's  strike  In  Libya  was  to  become 
crucially  important  to  Europe.  After  the  Suez 
Canal  was  closed  in  1967,  It  was  the  only 
"Middle  East  oU"  located  west  of  Suez. 

1969:    BAIJINCINC  ACT 

In  controlling  the  balance  of  the  world's 
oU  supply,  the  cartel  faced  the  delicate  prob- 
lem of  restricting  the  development  of  its 
concessions  so  that  it  did  not  exceed  project- 
ed demands  for  oil.  Most  "host"  governments 
were  demanding  that  oU  production — and 


thus  oil  royalties — be  Increased  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  but  the  major  oil  com- 
panies operated  on  the  theory  that  the  mark- 
et for  oil  was  a  finite  "balloon,"  and  that  an 
extraordinary  production  increase  in  any  one 
concession  area  would  have  to  be  traded  off 
against  a  decrease  In  another. 

In  1969,  when  the  shah  pressed  the  con- 
sortium to  accelerate  Iranian  production  by 
some  20  per  cent  a  year  (or  by  2  mlUion 
barrels  a  day  of  additional  production  by 
1973),  the  consortium  members  had  to  reck- 
on that,  as  a  result,  they  would  have  to  de- 
crease production,  or  at  least  the  rate  of 
growth.  In  their  primary  concessions.  Spe- 
cifically, Exxon,  Standard  Oil  of  California, 
and  Texaco  thus  were  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  "trade  off"  Saudl-Arablan 
growth  to  satisfy  the  shah,  thereby  Jeopard- 
izing their  standing  In  Saudi  Arabia. 

Similarly,  Gulf  OU  woxUd  have  to  restrict 
Kuwaltlan  development  In  order  to  favor 
Iran.  Exxon  had  the  additional  problem  of 
absorbing  between  1  mUllon  and  2  mllUon 
barrels  a  day  that  the  North  Slope  of  Alas- 
ka was  expected  to  produce.  Thus,  an  anal- 
ysis by  Standard  Oil  of  California  dated  De- 
cember 6,  1968,  gloomily  concluded:  "It  wUl 
become  exceedingly  difficult.  If  not  Imposs- 
ible, to  maintain  relatively  rapid  growth  In 
the  high-level  producing  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  and  still  accommodate  reason- 
able growth  of  crude  production  from  new 
as  well  as  old  fields  .  .  .  outside  the  Middle 
East." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Multinational  Corporations, 
George  Plercy,  a  senior  vice-president  of 
Exxon,  explained  the  dilemma:  "If  some  ca- 
pacity was  brought  on  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  .  .  It  Is  like  a  balloon  and  If  you 
bring  It  on  In  one  place,  you  punch  It  one 
place,  something  has  to  give  somewhere 
else.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  oU  was  brought  on 
here  or  there  does  not  In  any  way  mean  that 
there  was  more  consumption." 

Rather  than  expanding  the  balloon  in 
Iran,  the  shah  was  thus  turned  down  by  the 
oil  companies  that  controlled  the  consor- 
tium's production  schedvUe. 

The  State  Department  attempted  to  keep 
the  restrictive  clauses  on  the  consortium 
agreement  secret  from  the  shah — In  1966 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  In- 
structed the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran 
"this  sensitive  subject  should  not  become 
part  of  the  argument  with  the  Iranians" — 
but  the  shah  was  apprised  by  the  French 
company  In  the  consortium  (CFP)  of  the 
secret  clause  which  allowed  the  cartel  mem- 
bers to  control  Iran's  production  schedule. 
He  vehemently  protested  to  the  American 
State  Department,  and  on  March  28.  1968, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Eugene  Rostow 
summoned  executives  from  Exxon.  Socal, 
Texaco.  Mobil,  and  Gulf  to  Washington  and 
bluntly  warned  them  that  the  Middle  East 
situation  was  deteriorating  and  could  result 
in  an  "oil  boycott."  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Eugene  Rostow  appealed  to  the  majors  to 
accommodate  the  shah's  demand  to  Increase 
production. 

The  oil  companies  adamantly  relected  this 
plea,  contending  that  an  Increase  In  Iran 
might  offend  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait, 
since,  to  comptensate.  production  would  have 
to  be  cut  in  those  countries.  The  consortium 
did  switch  from  the  Gregorian  calendar  to 
the  Persian  calendar,  so  that  the  shah  could 
.save  face  In  meeting  his  flve-vear  planned 
schedule,  but  it  flatlv  refused  to  "trade"  2 
million  barrels  a  dav  of  non-Arab  oil  for  a 
like  amount  of  Arabian  oil.  In  hlnrt-Meht  It 
is  clear  that  If  the  cartel  had  accefled  to  the 
s»iah's  demand  In  1968  the  Arab  bo^fcott  of 
1973  would  have  been  less  effective.  If  It 
would  have  been  possible  at  all. 

JUNE.    1967:    PTRRRIC  VICTORY 

After  the  armies  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jor- 
dan  suffered   humiliating  defeats  In   thslr 
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Blx-day  war  against  Israel,  the  Arab  nations 
Imposed  an  oil  embargo  against  the  United 
States  and  Israel's  other  allies  in  Western 
Erirope.  Arab  strategists  counted  on  the  em- 
bargo to  pressure  Israel  into  withdrawing 
from  Jenisalem  and  the  strategic  areas  It 
captured  during  the  war.  But  within  a  week. 
It  became  clear  that  the  West  could  easily 
circumvent  the  Arab  boycott.  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  continued  to  sell  oU  to  West  Ger- 
many, while  the  oil  companies  compensated 
tor  the  shortfall  In  crude  supplies  by  In- 
creasing production  In  Venezuela  and 
Africa. 

More  Important,  the  United  States,  the 
chief  target  of  the  boycott,  then  produced 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  oU  It  con- 
sumed at  the  time.  Imports  from  the  Middle 
Ea.st  amounted  to  only  300.000  barrels  a  day, 
which  could  be  obtained  easUy  from  non- 
Arab  suppliers.  With  non-Arab  oU  producers, 
notably  Iran,  Increasing  their  share  of  the 
market  at  the  expense  of  Arab  producers, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  gave  up  the  em- 
bargo by  the  end  of  June,  thereby  effectively 
ending  It. 

At  a  meeting  In  Sudan  that  August,  Arab 
leaders  came  to  realize  that  oil  could  be  an 
effective  political  weapon  only  if  all  the  pro- 
ducers—Including such  non-Arab  nations  as 
Iran,  Venezuela,  Nigeria,  and  Indonesia- 
acted  In  concert.  The  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  (OPEC),  which 
until  that  time  was  reviewed  mainly  as  an 
Instrument  for  negotiating  production  sched- 
ules with  the  cartel,  suddenly  took  on  new 
Importance  as  a  means  of  coordlnatine  a 
boycott. 
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yKBEUARY,  1970:   On,  POLICY  AKD  A 

president's    dilemma 

In  the  1960's  the  United  States  moved 
from  self-sufficiency  In  oU  (indeed,  with 
capacity  to  spare)  to  Increasingly  heavy  de- 
pendence on  Imports.  With  consumption  ris- 
ing at  a  compound  rate  and  production  fall- 
ing In  the  United  States,  It  was  clear  In  1969 
that  the  growing  United  States  need  for  for- 
eign oU  could  pose  a  critical  national  se- 
curity problem.  Accordingly,  less  than  two 
months  after  he  took  office  President  Nixon 
convened  a  special  cabinet-level  task  force 
headed  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz,  to  ex- 
amine the  Implications  of  and  evaluate  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  the  nation's  oil  policy.  In 
what  constituted  perhaps  the  first  IntelU- 
gent  attempt  at  contingency  planning  for  an 
energy  crisis,  the  Shultz  task  force  reviewed 
the  potential  for  an  Arab  oU  boycott  and 
pointed  to  the  feaslbUlty  of  developing 
spare  capacity"  in  the  naval  oU  reserves  In 
Alaska  (which  could  produce  2  mUllon  bar- 
rels a  day)  and  California,  building  huge 
storage  capacity  m  steel  tanks  and  salt 
domes,  and  gradually  developing  other 
sources  of  oil  (such  as  shale  and  coal  sands) 
The  report  concluded,  perhaps  too  optlmlstl- 

V^aIT^^^  '*  ""^  ^^^  °"  projections  pro- 
vided by  Exxon  and  other  major  oU  compa- 
nies—that the  president  could  mitigate  the 
threat  of  a  politically  motivated  oil  boycott 
by  usln?  flexible  tariffs  to  encourage  oU  Im- 
ports from  more  stable  (and  less  hostile) 
sources  of  supply,  thereby  lessening  Ameri- 
ca 3  dependence  on  Arab  sources, 
f  JIL  ?»f  contingency  planning  of  the  task 
»r.?KJ^*  »^r;>babmty  of  an  Arab  boycott  was 
weighed  Against  the  llkellness  of  the  Arabs' 

r«  ?-'  ^^  *°  *'"'''*''*  ""'*y  o"  a  speOflc 
th,t  fK?!  TV  '«*^°"«d^  "It  is  possible 
th^v  ^M  K^"  «  '*f^'  "'^^*  ^^^'^  toeether  as 
to  Jnfitfl^'^''  '"  '"^"^  *°  ^^"  °"  shlnments 
to  sp-clfled  Western  countries.  If  the  boy- 

^J'^^Z^''  ,  '■'*''  °^  ''*"'  directed  selectively 
^t,i  1^"^  ''"*  "^  ^""^  "^porting  countries. 
total  supply  would  remain  adequate.  Thus 
to  have  a  oroblem.  one  must  postulate  some- 
thing anproachlng  a  total  denial  to  all  mar- 
kets of  all  or  most  Arab  oU.  The  probable 
duration  of  any  such  concerted  action  may 
however,  be  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  main- 


taining political  cohesion  In  the  face  of  sac- 
rifice of  Immediately  needed  revenues  and 
the  risk  of  losing  market  share  to  exporters 
net  participating  In  the  boycott." 

What  the  task  force  did  not  foresee  was 
the  possibility  that  non-Arab  exporters  would 
join  In  the  boycott  In  order  to  raise  the  price 
of  fuel,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  the 
oll-consumlng  powers  in  the  West. 

Even  before  the  president  officially  received 
the  report,  however,  the  oil  companies 
brought  pressures  to  bear  on  the  White  House 
opposing  any  change  In  the  existing  Import 
quota  system,  which  maintained  artificially 
high  prices  In  the  East  Co.-ist  markets.  In- 
deed, when  Exxon  learned  that  the  task 
force  was  going  to  propose  a  revision  In  the 
quota  system,  which  limited  the  amounts  of 
oH  that  could  be  imported,  it  hastily  revised 
the  projections  It  presented,  thus  undercut- 
ting Its  data  base. 

In  March.  1970.  President  Nixon  expressed 
his  appreciation  to  the  task  force,  but,  taking 
Into  account  the  oil  companies'  fear  that  re- 
visions In  the  quota  system  would  "destabi- 
lize" the  American  market,  he  decided  not  to 
implement  Its  recommendations.  Thus,  as 
the  gap  between  America's  oil  consumption 
and  Its  dwindling  production  grew  wider,  the 
government  failed  to  Implement,  or  even  re- 
study,  its  contingency  plan. 

JANTJABT     11,     1971:      THE     GO-BErWEEN     GCTS 
AN    ANTITRTTST  EXEMPItON 

The  1969  coup  In  Libya  by  Colons  Qad- 
dafi  seriously  Interrupted  the  political  bal- 
ancing act  of  the  international  oil  companies 
In  the  Middle  East.  Qaddafl  demanded  60 
cents  a  barrel  more  for  Libyan  oil  because, 
since  it  was  located  west  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
It  Involved  lower  transportation  costs.  More- 
over, Libyan  crude  was  "sweet"— It  had  a  rel- 
atively low  sulfur  content.  For  a  brief  time 
the  International  oU  companies  In  Llbyi 
considered  closing  down  the  Libyan  fields  by 
purposely  provoking  Qaddafl,  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  projected  world  "glut"  of  oil 
James  Akins,  the  State  Department's  oil  ad- 
viser, counseled  against  this  action,  arguing 
that  the  European  allies,  especially  Prance. 
Italy,  and  Germany,  would  never  allow  the 
Libyan  fields  to  be  closed  down,  and  if  nec- 
essary would  nationalize  the  tankers  owned 
by  the  International  oil  corporations  rather 
than  be  denied  oil  from  Just  across  the  Medi- 
terranean. Under  State  Department  pressure, 
the  oil  companies  finally  agreed  to  pay  a 
"premium"  to  Libya  because  of  the  freight 
advantage. 

To  extract  even  better  terms,  Qaddafi  next 
applied  the  screws  to  the  Independent  com- 
panies operating  in  Libya  and  drawing  almost 
their  entire  supply  from  Libyan  fields.  Oc- 
cidental, the  largest  Independent,  asked 
Exxon  to  replace  the  crude  supplies  it  would 
lose  in  nationalization  if  it  failed  to  meet 
Qaddafl's  terms.  Exxon,  however,  refused 
this  request.  With  Its  entire  supply  of  oil  at 
risk  in  Libya,  Occidental  therefore  agreed  to 
pay  a  total  tax  to  Libya  of  58  percent  of  the 
posted  price  per  barrel.  UntU  that  time,  none 
of  the  oil  companies  had  paid  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  posted  price  in  taxes  to  any  of 
the  host  governments.  Once  the  Independ- 
ents broke  the  50  percent  barrier  in  Libya, 
the  majors  took  Qaddafl's  term.  Immediate- 
ly the  Persian  Oulf  nations— Iran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  others — demanded  simi- 
lar terms.  The  international  oil  companies 
were  thus  caught  in  a  "ratchet"— Libya  could 
extract  better  and  better  terms  from  the  in- 
dependents operating  there  and  the  majors 
operating  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  forced 
to  agree  to  those  terms. 

In  an  attempt  to  present  a  unified  front 
against  both  Libya  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
producers,  John  J.  McCloy  obtained  a  busi- 
ness review  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  again  exempted  the  oil  com- 
panies from  anti-trust  prosecution.  The  shah 
of  Iran,  however,  strongly  objected  on  polit- 
ical grounds  to  global  negotiations  between 


the  oil  companies  and  the  OPEC  producers. 
He  thus  obtained  State  Department  approval 
to  "unhinge"  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  ne- 
gotiations. Instead,  there  were  to  be  separate 
negotiations  In  Ubya  and  Iran.  World  oil 
prices  thus  "leapfrogged"  from  the  Increas- 
ingly stiff  demands  of  Libya  to  those  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  producers  and  back  again,  with 
the  effective  "take"  of  the  producing  gov- 
ernments rising  in  a  few  short  years  from  «l 
per  barrel  to  »3  per  barrel.  The  international 
cartel,  no  longer  able  to  control  the  world's 
tankers,  refineries,  and  markets  because  of 
the  Intrusion  of  Independent  operators,  found 
that  it  no  longer  controlled  the  concessions 
In  the  Middle  East. 

NOVEMBER  30,  1971  :  EMPIRE  AT  SUNSET 

The  dominance  of  the  cartel  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  was  based  on  British  mUltary 
power  after  1928.  But  after  the  fiasco  in  Suez 
In  1966-1967,  in  which  British  and  French 
troops  were  humlllatingly  forced  to  with- 
draw under  American  and  Russian  pressure. 
Great  Britain  began  a  full  retreat  from  the 
Middle  East  which  culminated  In  1971. 

Iran  succeeded  Britain  as  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  thus  Britain 
turned  over  on  November  30,  1971,  the  stra- 
tegically Important  Greater  and  Lesser  Tunb 
Islands  to  Iran,  along  with  the  Island  of 
Abu  Musa.  Although  these  islands  were 
mainly  occupied  by  poisonous  snakes,  they 
dominated  the  channel  through  which  76 
per  cent  of  Europe's  oil  floated  each  day. 

Since  these  Islands  were  claimed  by  Arab 
states,  the  British  transfer  of  these  Islands 
caused  a  wave  of  anger  in  the  Arab  countries. 
The  shooting  incident  on  Greater  Tunb 
aroused  Libya's  strongman,  Qaddafl,  who 
blamed  the  British  for  Iran's  takeover.  Qad- 
dafl tried  but  failed  to  rally  other  Arab  states 
for  a  point  assault  to  expel  the  Iranians.  His 
frustration  was  part  of  a  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  Qaddafl's  abrupt  nationalization 
of  British  oU  Interests  in  Libya  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1971. 

OCTOBER    7,    1973:    THE    TOM    KIPPtTR    WAR 

The  world  supply  of  and  demand  for  oil 
had  by  1973  been  too  precariously  balanced 
by  the  international  oil  companies.  Two  days 
after  the  Egyptian  attack  on  Israel,  the  Arab 
producers  Jointly  ordered  a  25  per  cent  cut- 
back in  production  and  a  total  embargo 
against  Imports  by  the  United  States,  thus 
producing  a  critical  shortage  of  oil  in  the 
world.  As  countries  desperately  competed  for 
the  oil  that  was  available  from  Iran,  Nigeria, 
and  South  America,  the  price  of  oil  quad- 
rupled from  $2.50  a  barrel  to  more  than 
$10  a  barrel. 

MARCH     25,      1975:      THE     NEW     CARTEL 

The  cartel  formed  by  the  seven  oil  com- 
panies comprising  the  international  cartel 
could  exist  only  so  long  as  it  retained  control 
over  the  vast  reserves  of  Middle  East  oil.  And 
control  over  Middle  East  oil  depended,  in 
turn,  on  the  cartel's  power  to  shut  down 
any  concession  that  refused  to  abide  by  its 
production  and  pricing  decisions,  as  it  did 
In  Iran  in  1951.  This  required  that  the  cartel 
have  ample  "spare  capacity"  available  to 
replace  the  oil  lost  through  a  shutdown. 

Until  1968,  these  "seven  sisters"  had  enor- 
mous "spare  capacity"— in  the  United  States 
alone  there  was  a  "spare  capacity"  of  4 
million  barrels  a  day  as  recently  as  1967. 
This  meant,  in  effect,  that  in  a  crisis  Amer- 
ica could  provide  Europe  and  Japan  with  up 
to  4  million  barrels  a  day. 

After  1968,  however,  a  number  of  factors, 
ranging  from  the  decline  in  American  re- 
serves to  the  cutting  off  of  the  Trans- Arabian 
Pipeline  by  a  Syrian  bulldozer  driver,  had 
combined  effectively  to  eliminate  the  world's 
"spare  capacity."  Moreover,  independent  oil 
companies  provided  oil-producing  countries 
with  alternative  means  of  shipping  and  mar- 
keting their  oil.  When  Colonel  Qaddafl  dem- 
onstrated that  the  "independents"  could  be 
oompeUed  to  give  in  to  the  demands  of  the 
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governments  in  1971,  he  also  exposed  the 
fact  that  the  cartel  no  longer  had  the  power 
to  shut  down  concessions.  Even  before  the 
Yom  Kippur  war,  then,  the  old  cartel  was 
quietly  displaced  by  a  new  cartel,  composed 
of  the  governments  of  the  oil  exporters 
gathered  in  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries,  or  OPEC. 

The  OPEC  cartel's  imperatives,  however, 
were  based  more  on  precarious  political  ob- 
jectives than  on  fairly  rational  principles  of 
economics.  The  main  suppliers  of  oil  In 
OPEC — Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi, 
Iraq,  et  al. — were  committed,  at  lecist  in  their 
rhetoric,  to  using  oil  as  a  "weapon"  to  under- 
mine Israel's  position  in  the  Middle  East  and 
to  restore  Arab  prestige. 

Thus,  what  had  been  a  fairly  stable  system 
of  distributing  Middle  Eastern  oil  under  the 
old  cartel  was  transformed  into  a  political 
instrument  under  the  new — a  situation  which 
was  both  dangerous  and  unpredictable. 

OPEC's  Uncertain  Puttjre:  When  Politicai. 
Imperatives  Replace  Economic  Goals 

From  the  Achnacarry  pact  in  1928  to  the 
Tom  Kippur  war  in  1973  the  old  corporate 
cartel  had  more  or  less  meiintalned  the  price 
of  Middle  Eastern  oil — and  even  reduced  it 
In  comparison  with  the  price  of  Western 
Industrial  goods.  The  cartel  members  did  not 
maintain  low  prices  for  altruistic  reasons, 
but  out  of  enlightened  self-interest.  Not  only 
did  oil  at  $2  or  less  a  barrel  encourage  utili- 
ties and  other  fuel  users  to  swltoh  from  coal 
to  oil,  but,  more  Important,  it  discouraged 
new  entries  and  competition  from  going  into 
the  oil  business.  Oil  was  known  to  exist  in 
Alaska,  offshore  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
under  the  North  Sea,  but  it  simply  wasn't 
feasible  for  competitors  of  the  cartel  to  de- 
velop these  resources  if  oil  could  be  sold 
for  only  $2  a  barrel.  The  cartel  could  enforce 
low  prices  and  unfeasible  conditions  for  com- 
petitors by  simply  opening  the  "spigots"  on 
a  Texas  gulf  and  thereby  driving  down  the 
world  price  of  oil. 

Rather  than  see  Alaska,  the  North  Sea, 
and  other  uncharted  areas  of  the  world  de- 
veloped, the  seven  sisters  preferred  to  main- 
tain a  relatively  low  price  on  crude  and  to 
make  their  proflts  from  shipping,  reflnlng, 
and  marketing  oil,  on  which  the  Middle  East- 
em  countries  received  no  tax  or  royalties. 

In  contrast,  the  new  cartel,  OPEC,  has 
been  guided  by  political  rather  than  eco- 
nomic logic.  Thus,  a  unlfled  OPEC  in  1973 
raised  the  price  of  oil  to  $10  a  barrel, 
quadrupling  It  from  its  earlier  level.  This 
satisfled  the  more  nationalistic  elements 
within  the  OPEC  world,  but  it  also  has  In- 
exorably forced  the  industrial  world  to  search 
for  new  sources  of  energy.  The  Alaskan  pipe- 
line, delayed  by  both  ecological  groups  and 
congressional  resistance,  was  speeded  along 
by  President  Nixon;  the  2  million  barrels  a 
day  which  the  Alaskan  pipeline  will  carry 
Into  American  markets  almost  equal  the 
amount  of  oil  imported  from  Arab  nations. 
The  development  by  British  Petroleum  and 
other  international  oil  companies  of  flelds 
under  the  North  Sea  vtrill  make  Britain  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  almost  complete- 
ly Independent  of  Arab  sources  for  their  oil 
by  1980. 

The  OPEC  cartel  will  thus  be  faced  with 
a  now-familiar  dilemma — It  can  either  cut 
prices  well  below  present  levels  and  thereby 
retard,  if  not  undermine  completely,  pro- 
duction of  oU  In  Alaska  and  the  North  Sea, 
or  it  can  cut  back  its  own  production  by  4 
million  or  more  barrels  a  day  to  balance  the 
entry  of  new  supplies  ol  oil. 

Each  alternative  is  politically  unpalatable, 
to  say  the  least.  If  the  OPEC  nations  reduce 
the  price  of  oil,  it  will  be  viewed  by  their 
populations— especially  the  Arab  nations— as 
a  humiliating  defeat  and  will  possibly  un- 
settle the  regimes.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
a  few  of  the  OPEC  nations  can  afford  to  cut 
production  sufficiently  to  balance  the  flow 


of  oil  from  Alaska  and  the  North  Sea.  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador,  Nigeria,  and  Iran  cannot  cut 
oil  production  by  significant  amounts  with- 
out destroying  their  ambitious  plans  for  in- 
dustrial growth  or.  In  the  case  of  Venezuela 
and  Nigeria,  lowering  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  are  the  only 
OPEC  nations  which  could  cut  production 
sufficiently  to  counterbalance  the  new  sources 
of  oil.  But  If  they  were  to  cut  their  produc- 
tion by,  say,  4  million  barrels  a  day,  they 
would  also  have  to  reduce  drastically  their 
plans  for  military  and  Industrial  growth — an 
especially  difficult  choice  to  make  confronted 
with  the  growth  of  rivals  in  Iran  and  Iraq. 
(Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  has  a  $140-bllllon 
five-year  development  plan.) 

Even  at  current  high  prices,  oil  producers 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya  have  cut  back 
production  so  drastically  that  they  are  actu- 
ally receiving  less  money  today  than  they 
would  have  been  receiving  at  1973  production 
levels  under  the  1973  negotiated  price  of 
$5.66  a  barrel. 

Since  no  single  nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  can  be  expected  to  reduce  its  standard 
of  living  for  the  benefit  of  its  rivals  (as  Saudi 
Arabia  has  in  effect  reduced  its  standard  for 
the  benefit  of  Iran),  what  can  be  expected 
is  the  breakdown  in  the  solidarity  of  OPEC. 
Unlike  the  corporate  cartel,  the  nation  mem- 
bers of  OPEC  all  have  different  political  am- 
bitions and  goals.  And  sooner  rather  than 
later,  the  countries  currently  cutting  back 
production  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the 
price  may  restore  production,  thus  depress- 
ing the  world  price  of  oil.  The  future  of  the 
political  cartel  thus  seems  destined  to  be  a 
good  deal  more  imcertain  and  short-lived 
than  that  of  the  economic  cartel. 


ARMS  CONTROL  EXPERT  SAYS 
TURKISH  BASES  NOT  ESSEN'nAL 
FOR  MONITORING  SALT  AGREE- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  campaign  by  the  administration 
to  obtain  a  partial  repeal  of  the  condi- 
tional ban  on  the  shipment  of  U.S.  weap- 
ons to  Turkey,  the  argument  is  being 
made  that  certain  bases  In  Turkey  are 
essential  in  order  to  police  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreements  and  to  mon- 
itor the  testing  of  missiles  by  Russia. 
Having  learned  from  sad  experience 
that  assertions  of  this  sort  cannot  always 
be  taken  at  face  value,  I  consulted  with 
Dr.  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr..  former  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  for  Scientific  Intelligence  and 
Deputy  Director  for  Research.  Dr.  Sco- 
ville has  also  served  as  Assistant  Director 
for  Science  and  Technology  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  as  Technical  Director  of  the  Armed 
Services  Special  Weapons  Project  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  .<s  currently 
secretary  of  both  the  Arms  Control  As- 
sociation and  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Scoville,  the 
Turkish  bases  have  only  mar!nRal  util- 
ity in  verifying  past  and  future  SALT 
agreements.  He  believes  that  other  ob- 
servation sites  and  satellites  would  be 
more  useful.  He  concludes  that  SALT 
cannot  be  reasonably  used  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  making  decisions  on  our  Turkish 
aid  program. 

Subsequent  to  our  discussion.  Dr.  Sco- 


ville has  written  me  a  letter  setting;  forth 
his  comments  in  some  detail.  The  full 
text  of  his  letter  follows  these  remarks: 

July  20.  1975. 
Dear  Congressman  Seiberlinc:  This  Is  In 
answer  to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the 
usefulness  of  our  Turkish  bases  for  verifying 
the  SALT  agreements.  I  understand  that  It 
has  been  argued  that  these  bases  are  essen- 
tial for  ensuring  that  the  Russians  are  not 
violating  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  In- 
terim Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons  and 
that  they  are  also  necessary  if  we  are  to 
verify  any  future  agreements  deriving  from 
the  Vladivostok  Accords. 

While  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Turkish 
bases  provide  useful  information  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Soviet  military  complex, 
to  say  that  they  are  essential  for  verifying 
past  or  future  SALT  agreements  would  appear 
to  be  such  an  exaggeration  as  to  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  the  sincerity  of  those  making 
the  statements. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
bases  would  appear  of  marginal  if  any  value. 
A  glance  at  the  globe  will  show  their  unsult- 
abillty  for  observations  of  the  Soviet  ABM 
Test  Site  at  Sary  Shagun,  which  is  on  Lake 
Balkash  about  2000  miles  east  of  Turkey. 
That  country  is  far  less  satisfactory  for  ob- 
serving activities  at  the  Test  Site  than  would 
be  bases  in  countries  directly  to  the  south. 
Turkey  is  not  a  good  location  for  observing 
whether  their  radars  are  being  tested  in  the 
ABM  mode  or  their  SAM  missUes  are  being 
tested  against  incoming  baUlstlc  missiles. 
It  has  no  value  at  all  for  verifying  deploy- 
ment of  ABMs.  While  the  Turkish  bases  are 
closer  to  the  Russian  ICBM,  IRBM,  or  MRBM 
test  launch  areas,  which  are  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  information  on  such  firings 
that  might  come  from  the  Turkish  bases 
is  not  of  any  great  value  in  verifying  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  Turkish  bases  provide  no  information 
relative  to  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Of- 
fensive Weap>ons,  since  this  agreement  only 
freezes  deployment  of  offensive  missiles,  not 
their  development  or  testing.  Information  on 
deployment  comes  from  observation  satel- 
lites, not  from  surface  observation  poets. 
Thus,  the  Turkish  bases  have  little  if  any 
value  in  verifying  either  of  the  SALT  I 
Moscow  Agreements. 

It  is  harder  to  be  so  categorical  relative 
to  future  agreements,  since  detaUs  on  these 
are  still  unknown.  However,  looking  at  the 
Vladivostok  Accords,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  bases  can  be  very  important.  As  with  the 
Interim  Agreement,  the  bases  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  celling  on  deployment  of  de- 
livery vehicles. 

They  could  be  of  some  value  relative  to  the 
ceiling  on  MIRVd  missiles,  since  a  factor  here 
is  what  types  of  missiles  have  been  tested 
with  MIRVs.  However,  the  key  observation 
to  determine  this  is,  however,  not  at  the 
launch  end  of  the  test  range,  but  at  the  re- 
entry point  which  occurs  on  the  Kamchatka 
Peninsula  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Both  of 
those  areas  are  subject  to  observation  from 
US  ships  or  land  areas.  It  is  these  locations, 
not  the  Turkish  bases,  which  have  provided 
the  information  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  used  to  announce  Soviet  MIRV 
tests.  If  observation  of  the  launch  areas  were 
essential,  then  verification  would  be  im- 
possible, regardless  of  whether  we  had  the 
Turkish  bases,  since  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Russians  launching  from  one  of 
their  operational  sites  far  from  the  Turkish 
bases.  Finally,  there  are  other  land  areas 
closer  than  Turkey  for  observing  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  missile  test  launch  area  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

In  sum,  the  Turkish  bases  have  only  mar- 
ginal utility  In  verifying  past  or  possible 
future  SALT  agreements.  Other  observation 
sites  and  satellites  would  appear  much  more 
useful.  SALT  cannot  be  reasonably  used  as 
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a  Justification  for  making  a  decision  on  our 
Turkish  aid  program. 

Herbert  Scovn,LE,  Jr., 
Former   AasUtant   Director   of   CIA    for 
Scientific  Intelligence  aTid  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Research. 
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NUCLEAR  POWER  IMPORTANT  IN 
MEETING  FUTURE  ENERGY 
REQUIREMENTS 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  11. 
1975,  the  Honorable  Frank  Zarb,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration—FEA — delivered  an  important 
speech  before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
power.  In  his  speech,  which  follows  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Zarb  brought  out  very 
clearly  the  fact  that  nuclear  power  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  our  safest,  cleanest, 
and  most  reliable  sources  of  energy.  He 
also  identified  the  major  difficulties 
presently  impeding  the  growth  of  this 
vital  new  energy  source  and  offers  a 
number  of  constructive  suggestions  for 
resolving  these  difficulties.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  that  is  is  antici- 
pated that  FT  A  will  provide  a  focal  point 
within  the  administration  to  assure  that 
nuclear  power  plays  its  proper  role  in 
the  Nation's  energy  future.  I  commend 
Mr.  Zarb  for  making  this  speech  which 
strongly  reaffirms  the  national  decision 
to  fully  utilize  nuclear  energy  to  help 
meet  our  Nation's  future  energy 
supplies: 

25ARB  Speaks  on  Nt;cleae  Eneecy:  Nuclear 
Power,  A  Time  fob  Decision 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Prank  G.  Zarb, 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, Before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California,  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel, 
Market  and  New  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco.  CaUfomla,  July  11,  1975) 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  to 
you  today. 

Not  long  ago  I  gave  a  speech  before  the 
National  Coal  Association  In  which  I  argued 
for  a  balanced  approach  to  energy  decisions. 
After  describing  the  tnily  staggering  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  continued  dependence  on 
Imported  oU,  I  related  a  succession  of  per- 
sonal experiences  that  Ulustrated  the 
problem  of  achieving  that  approach. 

First,  I  have  been  told  by  some  people 
that  we  should  avoid  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and 
Instead  rely  on  coal,  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  and  Nuclear  Energy. 

Then,  during  a  congressional  hearing  I  was 
told  that  we  should  avoid  accelerated  coal 
development,  and  Instead  rely  on  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  nuclear  energy,  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

And  then  I  was  told  by  other  members 
of  Congress  that  we  should  avoid  developing 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  now,  and  In- 
stead rely  on  nuclear  energy,  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  coal. 

This  explains  why  It  Is  so  hard  to  put 
together  a  balanced  energy  program  that 
provides  enough  energy  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  Imported  oU.  Everybody 
tends  to  approach  the  problem  from  his  own 
viewpoint. 

Industry  people  become  locked  Into  the  be- 
lief that  their  Industry  alone  can  assure  the 
Nation's  energy  salvation.  People  with  sin- 
cere environmental  concerns  get  locked  Into 
a  stance  In  opposition  to  development  of  a 
particular  resource,  be  It  coal,  nuclear  power 


or  offshore  oil,  because  of  concern  that  In- 
sufficient measures  will  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard public  health  and  the  environment. 

The  answer  has  got  to  be  balance:  between 
our  energy  and  our  environmental  needs:  be- 
tween efforts  to  conserve  energy  and  efforts 
to  develop  new  supplies;  and,  finally,  between 
the  various,  abundant  sources  that  the  Na- 
tion has  at  Its  disposal. 

The  United  States  possesses  extensive  re- 
sources of  fossil  fuels — oil,  natural  gas  and 
coal — and  each  must  contribute  to  oui  energry 
needs  In  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

When  our  proved  and  potential  reserves  of 
crude  oU  and  natural  gas  are  added  together, 
estimates  complied  recently  by  the  VS.  Geo- 
logical Survey  for  FEA  Indicate  that  we  have 
from  35  to  50  years"  supply  of  gas  and  from 
19  to  32  years'  supply  of  oil — at  current  con- 
sumption rates. 

We  must  provide  adequate  Incentives  to 
maintain  and  hopefully  to  increase  domestic 
production.  At  the  same  time.  Increasingly, 
we  must  turn  to  coal  and  nuclear  power,  the 
fuels  we  have  In  most  abundance. 

Estimates  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  In- 
dicate that  we  have  434  billion  tons  of  coal — 
enough  to  maintain  current  coal  production 
for  well  over  700  years.  And,  even  If  we 
achieve  our  aim  of  doubling  coal  production 
by  1985.  we  would  stUl  have  more  than  350 
years'  supply. 

But,  although  we  can  use  more  coal  for 
many  purposes,  It  alone  can't  fill  our  needs. 
Fortunately,  our  energy  resources  of  ura- 
nium are  largely  untapped,  so  we  have  yet 
another  major  energy  source  to  help  fill  fu- 
ture demand.  In  fact,  assuming  successful 
Implementation  of  breeder  reactors,  these  re- 
serves are  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
energy  available  from  coal. 

Tapping  these  resources — both  coal  and 
uranium — requires  that  we  solve  the  many 
problems  that  are  now  hampering  their  use. 
This  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
one  of  those  two  resources — nuclear  power. 
Nuclear  power  can  be  and  should  be  one  of 
the  major  keystones  of  our  energy  supply 
strategy  In  the  years  to  come.  At  the  same 
time,  It  must  be  one  of  our  safest  and  clean- 
est sources  of  energy. 

The  debate  between  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  Increased  development  of  nuclear 
power  appears.  In  some  respects,  to  be  even 
more  emotional,  even  more  heated,  than 
debates  on  other  energy  resources,  such  as 
coal  and  offshore  oil.  Perhaps  thU  Is  because 
the  potential  hazard  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
power — namely,  radiation — is  newer  to  us 
and  less  tangible  than  the  hazards  of  air 
and  water  pollution  from  coal  and  oil. 

Certainly  it's  true  that,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  nuclear  energy  has 
been  most  closely  associated  In  the  public 
mind  with  two  devastating  bomb  blasts  that 
brought  World  War  n  to  an  end  and  opened 
the  door  to  the  so-called  nuclear  age.  And 
It's  true  that,  in  the  years  of  atmospheric 
testing  and  political  uncertainty  that  fol- 
lowed, the  nuclear  age,  for  most  people, 
meant,  simply,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
So.  from  the  outset  nuclear  energy  has  been 
laden  with  popular  emotion. 

But  we  can't  base  our  energy  policy  on 
emotion— we  must  base  it  on  hard  facts. 
And  these  are  the  facts: 

One — the  risk-to-benefit  ratio  of  nuclear 
power  In  regard  to  public  health  Is  favor- 
able, and  like  other  forms  of  advanced  tech- 
nology win  be  publicly  viewed  as  such,  as 
wo  go  forward  with  Its  development. 

Two — there  Is  no  way  we  can  continue  to 
provide  the  electricity  needed  by  our  Nation 
In  the  coming  years  without  the  responsible 
expansion  of  our  nuclear  resources;  and 

Three — electricity  from  nuclear  power  Is 
a  bargain  compared  to  other  sources  of  elec- 
tricity, even  with  all  costs  Included,  such  as 
Insurance  and  safe  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste. 

Today — in  the  second  year  of  the  energy 


crisis — the  second  year  of  buying  foreign  oil 
at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  25  bUUon 
dollars — It  Is  high  time  to  set  aside  emotion 
and  examine  rationally  these  and  the  other 
facts  of  energy  life.  Based  on  those  facts.  In 
regard  to  nuclear  power,  we  should  deter- 
mine to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  utilizing  this 
vital,  clean  and  abundant  energy  resource. 
In  short.  It's  time  for  reasonable  and  com- 
petent people  to  work  out  any  remaining 
questions  In  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  and  get  on  with  Its  productive  use. 

Now,  some  people  argue  that  the  question 
of  nuclear  power  Is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  average  citizen — that  we  should 
leave  consideration  of  It  to  the  scientists  who 
understand  and  deal  with  its  technicalities. 
Yet  these  same  people  then  seem  to  want 
only  a  minority  of  scientists  to  be  heard. 
This  Is  the  argument  of  many  proponents 
of  nuclear  delay. 

These  proposals  would  halt  construction 
of  new  nuclear  plants  while  various  com- 
mittees of  scientists  and  other  experts  study 
and  debate  and  draft  reports  for  another  two 
to  five  years,  and  then,  presumably,  educate 
the  rest  of  us  so  that  we  could  then  make 
a  responsible  decision. 

This  approach  Ignores  two  basic  facts. 
First,  that  we  already  have  behind  us  20 
years  of  successful  experience,  demonstrating 
that  clvUlan  nuclear  power  Is  safe,  clean, 
and  represents  an  Important  and  vital  dimen- 
sion of  this  nation's  energy  future. 

And,  second,  we  have  in  place  today  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  sets  of  laws  and 
regulations  to  assure  that  nuclear  power 
continues  to  be  one  of  our  safest,  cleanest 
and  most  reliable  sources  of  energy;  and  the 
recent  separation  of  the  regulatory  and  de- 
velopmental functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
should  assure  continued  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  and  regulations. 

I  think  a  Judgment  on  these  matters  is 
within  the  understanding  of  the  average  citi- 
zen, and  further  that  It  can  be  made  now — 
without  waiting  2  or  5  more  years.  A  deci- 
sion to  stop  further  development — to  go 
through  more  studies,  debates  and  reports — 
Is  a  decision  to  Ignore  these  facts,  to  turn 
the  clock  back  two  decades,  and  to  start  all 
over  again  where  we  were  20  years  ago. 

In  my  opinion,  the  U.S.  Government's  pro- 
gram to  develop  nuclear  power  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  technological  achievements 
ever  fostered  by  the  American  system — under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  Adminis- 
trations. Some  of  the  milestones  are  worth 
considering: 

The  Truman  Administration's  basic  deci- 
sion In  1945  placed  development  of  atomic 
energy  under  civilian  control  with  a  charter 
to  make  its  benefits  available  for  peaceful 
vise. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration's  policies 
led  to  the  successful  construction  of  the 
world's  first  commercial  nuclear  plant  ati 
Shlpplngport,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  FM- 
eral  Government  and  private  Industry. 

The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's policies  helped  to  develop,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Industry,  more  advanced  reactor 
concepts.  As  you  know  this  has  been  con- 
tinued by  succeeding  Administrations. 

And  most  recently,  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion's decisions  can  be  cited:  to  set  a  goal  of 
at  least  200  nuclear  power  plants  on  line  by 
1985:  to  encourage  the  production  of  en- 
riched uranium  by  private  Industry,  and  to 
endorse  recommendations  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Labor-Management  Committee  aimed 
at  accelerating  the  construction  of  both  coal 
and  nuclear  power  plants,  encouraging  re- 
search and  development  to  Improve  the  reli- 
ability and  availability  of  plants. 

During  all  of  this  30-year  period,  the  laws 
regulating  the  use  of  civilian  nuclear  power 
have  been  continually  strengthened  and  Im- 
proved—by both  the  executive  and  leglsla- 
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tlve  branches  of  government — so  that  we  now 
have  one  of  the  safest  and  most  thoroughly 
regulated  technologies  ever.  And  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  Improve  It. 

Let's  look  for  a  minute  at  the  question  of 
nuclear  plant  safety  and  try  to  put  it  In  per- 
spective. Despite  the  tremendous  amount  of 
adverse  publicity  given  to  hypothesized  ac- 
cidents and  their  potential  consequences  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public,  the 
safety  of  the  nuclear  power  industry  is  with- 
out parallel. 

No  radiation  injury  or  death  has  resulted 
from  the  operation  of  any  licensed  U.S.  nu- 
clear power  plant. 

The  unprecedented  safety  record  of  the 
nuclear  industry — covering  many  types  and 
designs  of  nuclear  facilities  dispersed  among 
many  organizations  throughout  America- 
was  not  achieved  by  chance. 

Prom  the  start,  we  recognized  and  faced 
up  to  the  high  level  of  standards  for  work- 
ing with  nuclear  power.  As  a  result,  the  nu- 
clear Industry  Is  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
world  to  be  employed  in. 

Achievement  of  this  safety  record  depend- 
end  on  formal  and  rigorous  regulatory  and 
public  survelUance  programs  that  are  with- 
out parallel  In  the  history  of  any  technology. 
There  are  more  assessments  involving 
safety— more  factual  data  on  actual  and  po- 
tential problems— in  the  nuclear  Industry 
than  In  any  other  energy  Industry.  Nuclear 
hazards  are  far  better  understood  than  those 
of  thousands  of  widely  used  chemical  and 
biological  agents. 

Each  year  a  United  States  citizen  Is  ex- 
posed to  an  average  of  182  units  of  radia- 
tion. Natural  radiation— both  cosmic  and 
terrestrial— accounts  for  109  units.  Another 
73  units  come  from  medical  x-rays  and  thera- 
peutic radiation.  As  of  today,  the  operation 
of  all  of  our  nuclear  powerplants— 55  op- 
erating Installations— and  all  of  their  sup- 
porting  activities  add  less  than  one-tenth 
of  a  single  radiation  unit  to  that  average 

Of  all  pollutants  our  society  Introduces 
into  the  environment,  none  is  so  thoroughly 
monitored— nor  are  the  consequences  of  any 
so  well  understood— as  radiation. 

The  environment  is  being  observed  and 
Checked  constantly  and  extensively  to  guar- 
antee that  our  food,  air,  soil  and  water  are 
kept  free  of  harmful  radioactive  contami- 
nation The  results  of  these  surveys  are 
published  monthly  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

In  all  nuclear  facilities,  people  with  po- 
tential exposure  to  radiation  wear  exposure- 
measuring  devices  to  assure  that  their  cumu- 
latlve  exposure  Is  limited  to  permissible  levels 
Prom  Its  Inception,  the  nuclear  Industry  in 
this  country  has  maintained  exposure  records 
for  every  person  who  has  worked  in  a  nuclear 
facility— the  equivalent  of  a  record  of  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  by  every 
smoker  in  the  nation,  or  a  record  of  all  t^e 
carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide  and  sulfur 
every  American  has  breathed  over  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Not  only  do  we  have  better  records  of  our 
exposure  to  radiation  than  to  other  pollut- 
ants, but  our  knowledge  of  radiation's  bio- 
logical effects  probably  exceeds  that  of  almost 
every  chemical  or  physical  agent.  And  that 
knowledge  Is  constantly  expanding— with  a 
Federal  research  budget  of  some  $90  million 
per  year. 

All  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  should 
rest  on  our  laurels.  We  must  continue  to  be 
Vigilant  so  that  the  procedures  and  methods 
that  have  been  so  effective  in  the  past  will 
be  equally  successful  in  the  future.  The 
likelihood  of  serious  reactor  accidents  is  very 
small  and  will  continue  to  decrease  as  the 
benefits  of  design  standardization,  improving 
quality  assurance,  and  continuing  safety  re- 
search are  realized. 

Despite  this  record  and  these  facts,  popular 
doubt  persists  about  nuclear  power — doubt 
fed  by  criticisms  that,  though  generally  sin- 


cere and  well-intentioned,  are  all  to  fre- 
quently ill-founded  In  substance  and 
hysterical  in  tone. 

In  other  words,  the  obstacles  to  a  rational 
public  dialogue  on  nuclear  power  are  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  But  dialogue  must  proceed, 
and  it  requires  that  we  deal  with  these  as- 
pects of  nuclear  power  that  have  become 
focal  points  of  concern,  such  as  disposal  of 
waste  products  from  nuclear  powerplants. 

Again,  the  fact — as  opposed  to  the  fiction — 
is  reassuring.  There  is  much  confusion  In 
the  public  mind  on  this  point.  The  spent 
fuel  discharge  from  reactors  is  not  waste — it 
is  chemically  processed  to  extract  the  ura- 
nium and  Plutonium,  which  represent  a  large 
energy  resource.  The  waste  remaining  from 
the  chemical  separation  is  extremely  small. 
A  single  aspirin  tablet  has  the  same  volume 
as  the  waste  produced  in  generating  seven 
thousand  kUowatt  hours — which  Is  about  one 
person's  share  of  the  country's  electric  output 
for  an  entire  year. 

Compared  to  large  quantities  of  other 
harmful  materials,  the  volume  of  nuclear 
waste  Is  mlnlscule.  Of  course,  we  must  guar- 
antee that  this  waste  is  safely  and  responsibly 
stored,  over  extended  periods  of  time. 

Some  people  argue  that  we  must  have  an 
ultimate  means  of  waste  disposal  before  pro- 
ceeding to  build  any  more  plants.  But  the 
record  of  the  past  twenty  years  shows  that 
nuclear  wastes  can  be  handled  with  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  public  health  and  safety. 

Right  now,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  has  a  major  pro- 
gram underway  to  determine  even  more  per- 
manent ways  to  store  It. 

Improved  waste  disposal  methods  utiliz- 
ing waste  concentration  and  solidification 
are  in  use  today.  And  still  better  processes 
are  under  development  and  expected  to  be  in 
commercial  use  in  the  1980's.  The  Important 
thing  Is  that  we  have  adequate,  safe  storage 
methods  that  meet  reasonable  requirements, 
while  we  explore  the  best  means  for  ultimate 
disposal  of  wastes. 

Another  subject  that  has  recently  moved 
up  on  the  nuclear  "worry  list"  la  plutonlum 
safeguards. 

Although  adequate  safeguards  are  certain- 
ly necessary  for  more  widespread  use  of  nu- 
clear power,  they've  still  been  the  subject  of 
a  lot  of  misinformation. 

During  the  past  30  years,  thousands  of 
pounds  of  Plutonium  and  highly  enriched 
uranium  have  been  in  widespread  use  In  re- 
search reactors,  experimental  facilities,  nu- 
clear powerplants  and  weapons  programs.  It 
has  been  produced,  shipped,  fabricated,  pro- 
cessed and  stored  safely  without  diversion. 

Still,  in  view  of  the  Increased  frequency  of 
terrorist  activities  and  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  capability  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  public  concern  is  under- 
standably aroused.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  ERDA  are  conducting  a 
comprehensive  study  of  current  safeguards 
and  of  possible  changes  to  Improve  their 
effectiveness  for  the  future.  Obviously,  such 
improvements  will  be  pursued  and  imple- 
mented. 

However;  this  does  not  mean  we  should 
stand  stUl  while  even  more  effective  systems 
of  safeguards  are  being  studied. 

Providing  proper  safeguards  has  major  in- 
ternational Implications.  Large  quantities  of 
Plutonium  already  are  deployed  throughout 
the  world  In  nuclear  weapons,  and  increas- 
ing quantities  are  coming  into  commercial 
use.  A  ban  on  plutonlum  recycling  wltbin  the 
United  States  would  not  guarantee  us  pro- 
tection against  its  Illicit  use,  because  the 
material  could  be  obtained  abroad. 

Another  aspect  of  safeguards  that  con- 
cerns some  people  Is  the  medical  hazards  of 
plutonlum.  Now  there  Is  no  doubt  that  plu- 
tonlum, because  of  its  radioactivity,  must  be 
handled  with  great  care,  as  must  other  haz- 
ardous substances  such  as  arsenic  and  mer- 
cury. However,  the  evidence  of  more  than 


30  years  of  plutonlum  processing  in  U.S. 
ClvUlan  and  mUltary  facilities  convinces  us 
that  the  need  for  care  in  handling  should  not 
prevent  us  from  extracting  the  enormous 
energy  in  plutonlum. 

Indeed,  when  one  hears  the  frequent  claim 
that  "plutonlum  is  the  most  toxic  substance 
known  to  man,'  he  ought  to  ask :  "How  many 
recorded  deaths  are  attributable  to  the  toxic 
nature  of  plutonlum?"  The  answer  is:  none. 
I've  been  talking  up  until  now  primarily 
about  the  risks  of  nuclear  power,  as  com- 
pared to  other  risks.  Let's  spend  a  few  min- 
utes on  Its  benefits. 

The  basic  benefit,  of  course,  la  that  it  uses 
a  largely  untapped  domestic  fuel  resource 
and  hence  helps  free  us  from  dependence  on 
foreign  Imports.  A  second  benefit,  especially 
Important  In  these  times  of  rising  prices,  is 
that  electricity  generated  by  nuclear  power  is 
cheaper  than  that  generated  by  burning  coal, 
oil  or  gas. 

In  1974,  Northeast  Utilities  in  New  England 
reported  $140  million  In  savings  to  its  cus- 
tomers from  operation  of  its  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Commonwealth  Edison  in  the  Chicago 
area  reported  a  $100  mlllicn  savings,  and 
Florida  Light  and  Power  a  $140  million  sav- 
ing. The  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  reports 
that,  in  1974.  nuclear  power  saved  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  more  than  $800  million  In 
electric  bills. 

Some  critics  claim  that  nuclear  power- 
plants  are  unreliable,  and  are  out  of  .<=ervlce 
so  much  of  the  time  that  customers  are  pay- 
ing for  a  lot  of  Idle  capacity.  Nuclear  plants, 
in  fact,  are  not  as  productive  as  had  been 
expected,  but  they  will  become  more  pro- 
ductive with  experience,  Improved  quality 
control  and  design  standardization.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  the  majority  of  down- 
time of  nuclear  power  plants  has  been  due 
to  problems  primarily  In  the  non-nuclear 
parts  of  their  systems. 

A  Federal  Energy  Administration  study  of 
nuclear  and  fossil  ptowerplant  productivity 
has  identified  many  actions  that  can  be  taken 
by  Industry  and  government  to  Improve  pro- 
ductivity of  both  nuclear  and  fossil  plants. 

One  of  our  top  priority  programs  at  FEA 
is  to  implement  these  actions  on  a  timely 
basis  so  that  utilities  and  their  customers 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  improved  produc- 
tivity in  this  decade.  However,  even  If  no 
improvement  were  made  In  nuclear  plant 
productivity,  nuclear  power  would  still  be  a 
bargain  for  the  consumers. 

We  must  continue  to  resolve  public  Issues 
In  a  manner  that  preserves  our  essential 
freedoms.  The  ls.sues  Involved  in  nuclear 
power  are  vital  to  this  Nation,  and  they  must 
be  resolved.  But  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
we  will  wind  up  studying  them  to  death — 
that  by  direct  or  indirect  action,  or  mactlon, 
we  win  wind  up  with  an  unnecessary  and 
counterproductive  moratorium  on  building 
nuclear  powerplants. 

In  our  Judgment,  a  moratorium,  despite 
intentions  to  limit  it  to  a  brief  span  of 
years,  could  well  weaken  the  country's  capac- 
ity to  produce  nuclear  powerplants  to  the 
extent  that  nuclear  power  would  be  fore- 
closed as  a  major  energy  ootlon  in  this 
country. 

The  effect  of  such  a  course  on  our  overall 
energy  situation  and  on  the  economy — on 
employment,  on  our  level  of  oil  Imports,  on 
balance  of  payments  and  so  forth — could  be 
devastating. 

And  we  should  be  mindful  that,  regardless 
of  the  course  we  choose  to  take  In  the 
United  States,  other  members  of  the  world 
community  will  move  ahead  In  their  in- 
creasing use  of  nuclear  power.  Given  this 
fact,  can  we  afford  not  to  proceed  ourselves? 
And  would  our  own  best  Interests  not  be 
served,  in  the  Increasingly  nuclear-powered 
world  of  the  future,  by  maintaining  the  tech- 
nological lead  which  other  nations  will 
follow? 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  excellent  public 
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health  and  safety  record  of  nuclear  power 
In  America  reinforces  the  decision  taken  by 
this  Administration  to  move  forward  prompt- 
ly— but  with  care  and  control — toward  an 
expanded  use  of  nuclear  power. 

We  have,  after  all,  only  a  few  practical  op- 
tions In  our  lifetime  for  sustaining  essential 
supplies  of  reliable,  economic  and  clean 
energy,  even  for  the  most  urgent  of  our  needs. 
Elimination  of  grossly  wasteful  energy  con- 
sumption practices  and  employment  of  maxi- 
mum conservation  efforts  will  help,  but  we 
still  must  satisfy  almost  all  of  our  energy 
needs  from  oil,  gas,  coal  and  nuclear  sources. 
Unfortunately,  less  than  6%  of  our  total 
energy  comes  from  the  55  nuclear  plants 
that  are  now  operating,  although  nearly  188 
others  are  being  built  or  have  been  planned. 
Despite  the  vital  need,  many  new  plants 
have  been  delayed  or  cancelled  outright  by 
the  utilities  over  the  past  two  years,  pri- 
marily because  of  shortage  of  capital  and 
uncertainty  as  to  projected  load  growth  and 
the  energy  policies  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments. 

The  President  and  leaders  of  both  labor 
and  Industry  have  urged  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  expedite  completion  of 
these  nuclear  plants.  They  know  that  each 
plant  represents  a  real  saving  equal  to  12 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  year — or,  at  current 
rates,  about  $144  million  of  Imports. 

They  know  that  the  price  of  those  Imports 
Is  American  Jobs  and  American  productivity 
and  American  security  from  another,  more 
devastating  embargo. 

Beyond  this,  they  know  that  the  ready 
avallablUty  of  domestic  energy  at  reason- 
able costs  \B  necessary  IX  the  United  States 
Is  to  realize  its  great  goals  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  to  seek 
full  employment,  to  sustain  and  Improve  oiir 
standard  of  living,  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
a  productive  Nation  to  Its  less  fortunate 
citizens,  to  preserve  our  finite  resources  for 
their  most  useful  purposes,  and  to  restore, 
sustain  and  enhance  our  environment. 

And  they  know  that  attaining  those  goals — 
or  even  making  meaningful  progress  toward 
them— requires  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  nuclear  power 
industry. 

That  commitment  mtist  be  made  by  all 
segments  of  American  society — by  business 
leaders,  by  labor  leaders  and  by  public  of- 
ficials at  every  level.  We  in  the  Federal 
Government  must  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment to  this  goal  by  developing  a  coher- 
ent and  coordinated  national  policy  for  the 
safe,  clean  use  of  nuclear  power.  In  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
in  Denver.  Colorado,  BUI  Anders,  Chairman 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  called 
for  the  establUhment  of  a  focal  point  for 
all  Federal  efforts  In  this  regard. 

We  at  the  FEA  anticipate  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Commission  and  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, we  will  provide  such  a  focal  point- 
assuring  the  policy  analysis  and  coordination 
necessary  at  the  federal  level  to  see  that 
nuclear  power  plays  Its  proper  role  in  our 
energy  future. 

But,  ultimately.  If  that  role  Is  to  be  realized, 
the  commitment  to  the  use  of  nuclear  power 
must  engage  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
By  rigorously  applying  tough  health  and 
safety  standards  and  by  fostering  techno- 
logical developments  that  will  enable  us  to 
meet  ever  rising  standards,  government  must 
guarantee  the  public  that  nuclear  power  re- 
mains the  safe  source  of  energy  that  It  has 
proven  to  be  thus  far  In  Its  history. 

Our  national  commitment  on  nuclear 
power  cannot  coexist  with  the  myths  of  fear 
that  have  too  often  surrounded  questions  of 
nuclear  energy  in  the  past.  Rather,  It  de- 
pends upon  an  accurate  perception  of  the 
facts  of  nuclear  power  and  a  clear-sighted 
view  of  the  contribution  it  can,  and  must 
make  to  this  Nation's  future. 


It  will  be  a  vital  part  of  our  Job  In  govern- 
ment to  see  to  It  that  those  myths  are 
rightly  dispelled  and  that  the  true  facts  of 
nuclear  power  fully  Justify  the  role  we  en- 
vision for  it  In  the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you. 


Mr.  Moss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDED  TO  ENID 
MARIE  BULLOCK  AND  SUSAN 
EILEEN  SCHADE 

(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Association  has  for 
several  years  sponsored  a  worthwhile 
scholarship  program  for  outstanding 
high  school  students  interested  in  be- 
coming secretaries.  Recently,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Chapter  of  the  National 
Secretaries  Association  awarded  Barbara 
G.  Wendt,  CPS,  Scholarships  to  Enid 
Marie  Bullock  of  Capitol  Heights,  Md., 
and  Susan  Eileen  Schade  of  District 
Heights,  Md.  Both  girls  will  attend  the 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Miss  Bullock's 
being  awarded  a  scholarship  since  she  is 
a  former  student  of  Carl  Albert  High 
School  in  Midwest  City,  Okla.,  where  she 
received  numerous  scholastic  honors. 

I  want  to  congratulate  both  Susan 
Schade  and  Enid  Bullock  on  this  impor- 
tant event  in  their  lives. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  until  5:30  p.m.,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Jokes  of  Alabama,  for  an  indettnite 
period,  on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
member  of  his  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiSK,  for  30  minutes  today. 
(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Con  ABLE,  for  15  minutes,  on  July 
31,  1975. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzttg,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,876.50. 

Mr.  Whitten,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  his  remarks  made  In  Com- 
mittee today. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  to  Include  a  letter  from 
FTC. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  23,  restoring  post- 
humously full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 
Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Whalen  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Peyser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Sarasin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Spence. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)   and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Praser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  We.iVer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Richmond  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mekva. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Zefferetti. 

Mrs.  BoGGs. 

Mr.  BoNKER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ptthian. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 
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Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Vanik. 
Mr.  Helstoski. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  MiNETA  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles : 

S.  435.  An  act  to  amend  section  301(b)  (7) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  change  the  marketing  year 
for  wheat  from  July  1-June  30,  to  June  1- 
May  31; 

S.J.  Res.  41.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr.,  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S.J.  Res.  42.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  July  23, 
1975,  at  10  0  clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers'  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  T3S.C. 
1811-31b),  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice 
of  the  receipt  of  a  loan  application  from  the 
Wenatchee  Heights  Reclamation  District, 
Chelan  County,  Wash.,  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  act  [43  U.S.C.  422J1;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

1437.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to  livestock 
trespass  on  Indian  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting quarterly  reports  on  foreign  military 
sales  direct  credit  and  guaranty  agreements, 
pursuant  to  subsections  36(a)  f3)  and  (4)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended 
r22  U.S.C.  2776(a)  1:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
International  Relations. 


1439.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  for  the 
year  1974,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  742th;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  a  3-year  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  to  authorize  ftpproprlatlons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  th«  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransportaUon. 

Received   From   the   Compthollsr   General 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  the  month  of  June 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  CoiuptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trammitting  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Joint  financial  man- 
agement Improvement  program  on  produc- 
tivity programs  in  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Adverse  report  on  H.R.  6461.  A  bill  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  long-term  financing  for 
the  Corporatio.  for  Public  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  94-245,  Pt.  II) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govermnent 
Operations.  Report  on  housing  for  the  el- 
derly: The  Federal  response  (Rept.  No.  94- 
376) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUS3:  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  H.R.  8650.  A  bill  to  assist 
low-income  persons  in  Insulating  their 
homes,  to  facilitate  State  and  local  adoption 
of  energy  conservation  standards  for  new 
buildings,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  under- 
take research  and  to  develop  energy  con- 
servation performance  standards  (Rept.  No. 
94-377).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BERGLAND:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  S.  555  (Rept.  No. 
94-378).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  8719.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  patrons,  personnel, 
and  property  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-379).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKl'ilY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  623.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4699.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977  for  carrying  out  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
(Rept.  No.  94-380K  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  624.  Resolution  pro- 


viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6844.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
381 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  625.  Resolution 
waiving  points  of  order  against  H.R.  8773.  A 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-382).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  626.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  846.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  further  suspension  of  prohibitions 
against  military  assistance  to  Turkey,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-383).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8714.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  to  increase  unemployment  and 
sickness  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-384) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
H.R.  8789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  will  not  be  disqualified  from  taking 
the  deduction  for  retirement  savings  because 
of  their  participation  in  the  Armed  Forces 
retirement  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ARMSTRONG    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 
Mr.    Grasslet,    Mr.    Kindness,    Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  McCollister,  and  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  8790.  A  bin  to  limit  the  liability  of 
a  broker  who  sells  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity on  behalf  of  bis  principal  when  that  com- 
modity serves  as  security  for  any  loan  made, 
insured,  or  guaranteed  under  a  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Heme  Adminis- 
tration: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  8791.  A  blU  to  prohibit  all  prior  re- 
stralnt  against  the  exercise  of  first  amend- 
ment rights  except  as  specifically  provided 
herein:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DE  LUGO: 
H.R.  8792.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  appraise  the  needs  and 
opportunities   for  agricultural  development 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  through  Irrigation  and 
other  technology;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fra- 
SEB,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Rexs,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas) : 
HJl.  8793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gtist  24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure  humane 
treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli, Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
BAuctrs,   Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bercland, 
Mr.   Carney,  Mr.  Carb,  Mrs.   Chis- 
HOLM.   Mr.   Clat,   Mrs.   Collins   of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dicgs.  Mr. 
Downey  ol  New  York,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton)  : 
HJl.  8794.  A  biU  to  clarify  the  prohibition 
against  making  false  statements  In  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Maz- 
ZOLI,  Mr.  Hannapord,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechuer  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
HBLarosKi,   Mr.   Jacobs,   Mrs.   Keys, 
Mr.    KsEBS,    Mr.    Legobtt,    Mr.    Mc- 
C1.0SKZT,    Mr.    Maothse,    Mr.    Mat- 
ST7NAGA,   Mrs.   Metneb,  Mt.   Miketa, 
Mr.  Moes,  Mr.  NUi,,  Ur.  Nxz  and 
Mr.  Nolan)  : 
HJl.  8796.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  prohlbtlon 
against  making  false  statements  in  mattan 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Maz- 
ZOLI.  Mr.  Ottingeh,  Mr.  Presslek, 
Mr.  Qttik,  Mr.  Rza,  Mr.  »T»!m,»  ut. 

ROSXNTHAI.,    Mr.   BOTBAL,    MT.    BTAH, 

Mr.    SAwmn.    Mr.    Sahbanes.    Mrs. 

SCHXOKDKS,      ISX.      SUBOUNa,      UO, 

Sfellmam,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Waxman, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.  8796.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  prohibition 

against  making  false  statements  In  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HJl.  8797.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  lOlst 
Airborne  Division  Association  to  erect  a  mem- 
orial In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its  en- 
virons; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  HINSHAW   (for  himself.  Mr. 
KETCHtiM,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Cabtxb,  Mr. 
Roe,    Mr.    Peppeb,    Mr.    Fish.    Mr. 
Btthke   of  Massachusetts,   Mr.   Har- 
aiNCTON,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Moak- 
liY,    Mr.   FuiTON.   Mr.   Stauc,   Mr. 
EscH,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr.    MrrcHELL    of 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Spellman,  and  Mr. 
Wnrre) : 
HJl.  8798.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  may  not  require  the  Installa- 
tion of  mailboxes  at  the  curb  line  of  residen- 
tial  property   In   certain   localities;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
HJl.  8799.  A  blU  to  provide  for  rearranging 
the  period  for  averaging  business  profits  and 
losses,  to  prohibit  the  trafficking  In  net  oper- 
ating   loss    carry-forwards,    and    for    other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  him<»lf.  Mr. 
Brown   of    California,   Mr.   Teaouk, 
Mr.    MosHTH,    Mr.    Ooldwater,    Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Beix. 
Mr.  Ftjqtta.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr    Symino- 
TON,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Hates  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.   Dodd,  Mr. 
Krttegeb,  Mrs.  Llotd  of  Tennessee, 
and  Mr.  Wibth)  : 
H.R.  8800.  A  bUl  to  authorize  In  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion a  Federal  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  designed  to  pro- 
mote   electric    vehicle    technologies   and   to 
demonstrate   the    commercial    feasibility   of 
electric     vehicles;     to    the    Committee    on 
Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  8801.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MBLCHER: 
H.R.  8802.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  with  regard  to  prohibiting  the 
inclusion  of  Information  of  records  of  arrest. 
Indictment,  or  conviction  of  crime  In  con- 
Biimer  reports   under   certain  specified   cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Cxirrency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE : 
HJl.  8803.  A  bill  to  amend  section  618(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  for  the  purpose 
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of  extending  the  time  period  during  which  a 
mortgage  had  to  be  Insured  In  order  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  such  section;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  8804.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  right  to  an 
education  for  all  handicapped  children  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  such  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 

HJl.  8805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  assistance  under 
such  act  that  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
In  effect  a  binding  law  enforcement  officers' 
bUl  of  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  8806.  A  bill  to  govern  the  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  information  by  financial 
Institutions  to  governmental  agencies,  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted invasions  of  privacy  by  prescribing 
procedures  and  standards  governing  disclo- 
sure of  such  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York   (for 
himself,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R.  8807.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  States 
to  carry  out  certain  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers on  intrastate  waters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  persons  from  selected 
foreign  countries  to  receive  instruction  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  US  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON; 
H.R.  8809.  A  bill  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ : 
H.R.  8810.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  spe- 
cial minimum  primary  Insurance  amount 
thereunder  shall  be  Increased— m  like  man- 
ner as  other  benefits  thereunder  are  in- 
creased—to take  account  of  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  8811.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL : 
H.R.  8812.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Provisions 
of   the   Social   Security   Act   to   consolidate 
the    wages    by    employers    for    income    tax 
withholding    and    old-age,    survivors,    and 
disability  Insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS   (for 
himself,    Mr.    Esch,    Mr.    Bergland, 

Mr.     MOTTL,     Mr.     RiSENHOOVEB,     Mr' 

SMrrn  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Spellman,  and 
Mr.  Whtte)  : 
H.R.  8813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional   Safety    and    Health    Act    of    1970    to 
provide  additional  consultation  and  educa- 
tion to  employers,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  8814.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  publica- 
tions  of   Institutions   of   higher   education 
shall   qualify   for   second-class   mall    rates; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU 
Service. 


ByMr.  FORSYTHE: 
H.R.    8815.    A   bill    to   amend   the    Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State  public    assistance   and    medicaid 
programs  (and  recipients  of  assistance  under 
the    veterans'    pension    and    compensation 
programs  or  any  other  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  purogram)  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By     Mr.     OUDE     (for     himself,     Mr! 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Brown   of  California,   Mr.   Drinan, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Bbothill,  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Boland  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  8816.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States    Code,    to    Increase    to    90    days    the 
period  before   an   election  during  which   a 
Member  of,   or   Member-elect   to   the  Con- 
gress   may    not    make    a    mass    mailing    as 
franked  mall  if  such  Member  or  Member- 
elect  Is  a  candidate  In  such  election;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
H.R.  8817.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  will  not 
have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  compen- 
sation   reduced    because    of    increases    in 
monthlv    social    security    benefits;     to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
HJl.  8818.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  indi- 
viduals filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove 
rate  inequities  for  married  persons  where 
both  are  employed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MAGUIRE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
McHucH,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Ottinger.     Mr.     Pattison     of    New 
York,   Mr.   Simon,   Mr.   Udall,    and 
Mr.  Vander  Veen)  : 
H.R.  8819.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  congressional  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 
H.R.  8820.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  8821.  A  bin  to  provide  that  in  a  civil 
action  where  the  United  States  is  a  plaintiff, 
a  prevaUlng  defendant  may  recover  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  and  other  reasonable  liti- 
gation   costs;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINETA: 
H.R.  8822,  A  bill  to  amend  sections  8331 
and  8332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  with 
re^)ect  to  the  creditable  service  of  U.S. 
Commissioners  for  purposes  of  civil  service 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Olvtl  Service. 

H.R.  8823.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  credit  for  civil  service 
retirement  purposes  for  time  spent  by  Japa- 
nese-Americans in  World  War  11  Interment 
camps:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  8824.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
dogs  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  con- 
nection with  the  research,  testing,  develop- 
ment, or  evaluation  of  radioactive,  chemical, 
or  biological  warfare  agents,  and  to  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop  and 
use,  where  feasible,  alternative,  nonanlmal 
methods  of  experimentation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  OTTINGEB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 

FOBSYTHE,  Mr.  CoRBtAN,  Mr. 

Scheuer,    Ms.    Spellman,    Mr.    En.- 
BERG.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Melchkr,  Mr. 
Badillo,       Ms.       Chisholm,       Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Rangel,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Downet, 
of     New     York,     Mr.     Solarz,     Mr. 
Rooney,  and  Mr.  Biaggi)  : 
H.R.  8825.  A  bill  to  assist  the  construction 
and  operation  of  bum  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HiLLis) : 
H.R.  8826.  A  bill  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  In  the  building  and  construc- 
tion Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  Industrial  workers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kastenmeier,  and  Mr.  Baldus)  : 

H.R.  8827.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 

related  activities;  jointly  to  the  Committees 

on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 

Conduct. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  8828.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  discharged  for 
service-connected  disabilities  before  the  tak- 
ing effect  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  be  provided  transportation  on  military 
aircraft  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  TREEN: 
H.R.  8829.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjustments  of  the  in- 
come tax  rates,  of  the  amounts  of  the  corpo- 
rate surcharge  exemption,  personal  exemp- 
tion, and  standard  deduction,  and  of  the  de- 
preciation deduction,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  8830.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  rescind  the  authority  of  any 
air  carrier  to  provide  nonstop  service  between 
any  two  points  If  such  authority  Is  not 
utilized  within  a  certain  period  of  time;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas 
(for  himself,  and  Ms.  Keys)  : 
H.R.  8831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"rural  area"  In  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  and  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  in  order  to  permit  towns 
of  25,000  or  less  inhabitants  to  be  considered 
rural  areas  for  purposes  of  those  acts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas 
(for  himself,  and  Mr.  Pickle)  : 
H.R.  8832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  property;  to 
the  (Dommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Carney 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr.  Gradi- 
SON,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  John  L.  Bttrton, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr' 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hah- 
'"•  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Pbpper,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  FRenzel,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Sol- 
arz) : 
H.J.  Res.  579.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  6.  1976,  as  Haym  Salomon  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

By  Mr.  EILBERG  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Waxman)  : 
H.J    Res.   580.  Joint  resolution   to  desls- 
nate  January  6, 1976,  as  Haym  Salomon  Dayl: 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.    Carney,   Mr.   Downey   of 
New     York,     Mr.     Cleveland,     Mr. 
FRASER,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Sym- 
ington) : 
H.J.  Res.  581.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  of  November  which   In- 
cludes Thanksgiving   Day  In  each   year  as 
National  FamUy  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fish)  : 
H.J.  Res.  582.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  January  17,  1976 
as  National  Volunteer  Firefighter  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   TRAXLER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  Mr.  Riegle, 
and  Mr.  Jenrette)  : 
H.J.  Res.  583.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
conduct     an     investigation     to     determine 
whether  antitrust  violations  are  occurring  In 
the  manufacture  or  marketing  of  replace- 
ment home  canning  lids  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Litton)  ; 
H.J.  Res.  584.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself,   Mr. 
MntvA,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  F^ienzel,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr. 
Maguire.   Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  LrrroN, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Braoe- 
MAs,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Krebs)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.   350.   Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Jordan  of 
the  Hawk  mlssUe  and  Vulcan  antiaircraft 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,  Mr. 

Helstoski,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Seiber- 

ling,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  and 

Mr.  McKiNNEY) : 

H.   Con.   Res.  351.  Concurrent  resolution 

disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Jordan 

of  the  Hawk  mIssUe  and  Vulcan  antiaircraft 

systems;  to  the  Committee  on  International 

Relations. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Bau- 
MAN,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Madican,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Hyde)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.   352.   Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Jordan  of 
the  Hawk  missUe  and  Vulcan  antiaircraft  sys- 
tems;   to   the  Committee  on   International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  353.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Invite  Alezandr  Solzhenitsyn  to  address  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzuo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Ms.  Burke  of  California,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Cott^,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.     METCALrE,     Mr.     Mttchell     of 
Maryland,  Mr.  MorrL,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Riegle,  and 
Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  354.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  the  elimination  of  Illegal  drug 
traffic  from  Turkey;   to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Russo, 


Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  ZEmtgrii) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   355.   Concurrent  resolution 
relative   to  the  elimination  of  Illegal  drug 
traffic  from  Turkey;    to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY; 
H.  Res.  618.  Resolution  establishing  a  select 
committee   to  study   the   problems  of   U.S. 
servicemen  missing  In  action  In  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.  Res.  619.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Murpht 
of  Ilimols,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Mrr- 
chell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fithian, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Fish- 
er, Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.  Res.  620.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  X 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  permanent  Select  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.    Teague,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Mo- 
sher,  and  Mr.  Dingell)  : 
H.  Res.  621.  Resolution  directing  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  to  study  the  feaslbiUty 
of  using  solar  energy  in  certain  House  of- 
fice buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Ambho,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Is- 
land,   Mr.   Biaggi,   Mr.   Blouin,   Mr 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  MorrErr^ 
Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnois,  Mr.  Nolan' 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.   Whitehurst,   Mr. 
Yatron  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.  Res.  622.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  ban 
on  military  assistance  to  Turkey  should  not 
be  lifted  untU  such  time  as  Turkish  forces 
are  withdrawn  from  Cyprus  and  there  la  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  Cyprus;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 

DUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  foUows: 
By  Mr.  HANNAFORD: 
HB.  8833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  June 

Howard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R.  8834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 

P.  Kozlowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

173.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Chicago  Captive  Nations  Week  Commit- 
tee, Chicago,  111.,  relative  to  the  Captive  Na- 
tions and  U.S.  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  was  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  International  Relations,  Armed 
Services,  and  Rules. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxin,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 
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By  Mr.  EOOAB: 
Page  298,  In  line  18,  after  tbe  comma,  add 
"as  equipped," 

Page  298,  In  line  22,  add  the  words  "and 
equipment" 

Page  300,  after  line  6,  add  the  following: 

(e)  no  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  re- 
taller  may  make  any  representation — 

(1)  in  writing  (including  a  representation 
In  an  advertisement) ,  or 

(2)  In  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
a  miles  per  gallon  fuel  efficiency  figure  as 
measured  by  EPA  to  represent  a  model  or 
model  type  unless  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
vehicles  represented  in  such  writing  or  broad- 
cast advertisement  are  certified  by  EPA  as 
achieving  the  minimum  fuel  efficiency  cited 
in  tbe  representation. 

(f)  any  representation  of  EPA  fuel  ef- 
ficiency figures  which  does  not  comply  with 
(e)  must  show  the  entire  range  of  EPA  fig- 
ures for  that  model  or  model  type  as  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  the  projected  sales 
weighted  average  fuel  efficiency  of  the  model 
or  model  type  represented  as  determined  by 
EPA. 

(g)  no  manufacturer  shall  designate  mod- 
els with  confusingly  similar  names.  Viola- 
tion of  this  provision  will  be  a  civil  penalty. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  enforce  this  provision, 
assess  and  collect  fines. 

Page  300,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 

",  or" 

Page  300.  after  line  18,  add  the  following: 

(4)  failure  to  comply  with  representation 

standards  under  section  (506)  (e),  (506)  (f). 

and  (506)  (g) 

Page  303,  after  line  22.  add  the  following: 
(c)  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
retailer  has  violated  section  506(e)  and/or 
506(f)  of  this  Act,  It  shall  assess  penalties 
provided  for  under  subsection    (1) 

(c)  (1)  Any  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
retailer  who  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
determines  to  have  violated  Section  (506)  (e) 
and/ or  (506)  (f)  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable 
for  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  $5000  for  each 
violation,  each  representation  violating  Sec- 
tion (506)  (e)  and/or  (506)  (f)  constituting 
a  separate  violation. 

(c)  (2)  The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  a  civil  action.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  the 
discretion  to  compromise,  modify,  remit,  with 
or  without  conditions,  any  civil  penalty  as- 
sessed against  a  manufacturer,  distributor, 
or  retailer  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  such 
manufacturer,  dlstrib'rtor,  or  retailer. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
Page  306,  line  20,  after  tbe  period,  add  tbe 
following:  "With  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers, the  term  'energy  use'  means  energy 
efficiency." 

Page  306,  line  23,  Eifter  the  period,  add  the 
following:  "With  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers, the  term  'energy  efficiency'  means 
the  relationship  of  the  units  of  energy  re- 
sources required  to  produce  a  beverage  con- 
tainer to  the  amount  of  beverage  it  con- 
tains. The  Secretary,  in  determining  tbe  en- 
ergy efficiency  with  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers, shall  adjust  any  such  determina- 
tion to  take  into  account  the  extent  to 
which  such  containers  are  reused  or  re- 
cycled." 

Page  308,  after  the  period  in  line  12,  Insert 
the  following:  "With  respect  to  beverage 
containers,  tbe  term  'manufacture'  also 
means  tbe  recycling  or  reuse  of  a  beverage 
container." 
Page  309,  after  line  6,  add  tbe  following: 
(16)  The  term  "beverage  container"  means 
a  bottle.  Jar,  can,  or  carton  of  glews,  plastic, 
or  metal,  or  any  combination  thereof,  used 
for  packaging  or  marketing  beer  or  any  other 
malt  beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water. 


'(12)"  and 
'(11)"  and 


"(12)"  and 
"(11)"  and 


or  a  carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  variety 
in  liquid  form  which  Is  Intended  for  human 
consumption." 
Page  309,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 
(12)  Beverage  Containers. 
Page  309,  line  19,  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  hereof  "(13) ". 

Page  310.  line  11.  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

Page  312,  line  6,  after  "(9)".  Insert  "and 
paragraph  (12)". 

Page  312,  line  14,  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

Page  313,  line  11,  strike  out 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

Page  315,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 
(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  con- 
sumer products  of  the  type  described  in  para- 
graph (12)  of  section  551(b)  achieve  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  target  described  In  section 
664(a)  (1).  then  no  labeling  requirement  un- 
der this  section  may  be  promulgated  or  re- 
main In  effect  with  respect  to  such  type. 

Page  317,  line  20,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

Pafe  317,  line  20,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 
By  Mr.  OTTTNGER: 
On  page  267,   in  section  412(a)(1)    (line 
8) ,  change  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

On  page  268,  change  the  period  in  line  4 
to  ";  and"  add  a  new  subsection  (D)  follow- 
ing line  4  as  follows: 

"(D)  exchange  of  Information  from  one 
State  to  another  and  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults of  various  techniques  and  technologies 
used  to  reduce  per  capita  usage  of  energy, 
Including  supporting  data;  such  evaluations 
to  be  transmitted  to  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to 
other  States,  to  imits  of  local  government 
and  to  the  general  public." 

Page  306,  line  18,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page   307,   line   5,   strike   out   "Secretary" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  307,  line  11,  strike  out  "Secretary" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  309,  strike  out  lines  4  and  5. 

Page  309,  line  20,  strike  out  "Secretary" 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page   310,   line   6,   strike 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  310,  line  22,  strike 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  311,  line   18,  strike 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator 

Page   313,   line   3,   strike   out   "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 
Page  313,  line  11,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 
Page  313,  line  23,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 
Page  314,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administra- 
tor". 

Page   315,   line   6,   strike 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page   315,  line   19,  strike 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page   316,   line   4,  strike 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  317,  line   10,   strike 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  317,  line  13,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  317,  line  17,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 
Page  318,  line  1,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  318,  line   15,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  318,  line  23,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  819,  line  23,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 
Page  320,  line  5,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  320,  line  9,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Administrator". 
Page  320,  Unes  16  and  16,  strtke  out  "Secre- 
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"Admlnls- 


out  "Secretary" 
"Administrator", 
out  "Secretary" 
"Administrator", 
out  "Secretary" 


out  "Secretary" 
"Administrator". 

out  "Secretary" 
"Administrator". 

out  "Secretary" 
"Administrator". 

out  "Secretary" 
"Administrator". 


tary"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  ther 
trator". 

Page  320,  Une  18,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  320,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Adminis- 
trator". 

Page  321.  line  3,  strike  out  "Secretary"  In 
both  places  It  appears  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  in  both  places  "Administrator". 

Page  321,  line  9,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  321,  line  16,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  322,  line  23,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  322,  line  25,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  323,  line  3,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  323,  line  8,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  323,  line  13,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  323,  Une  22,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  324,  line  3,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "Administrator  and 
the  Commission  may  each". 

Page  324,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11,  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "person 
subject  to  this  part,  the  Secretary  and  Com- 
mission may  each  seek  an  order  from  the  dis- 
trict court". 

Page  327,  line  2,  before  the  period  insert 
",  which  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission". 

Page  327,  Une  3,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

Page  327,  strike  out  line  25  and  Une  1  on 
page  328  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: section  553  or  654.  Such  action  may 
be  brought  In  any  United  States  district 
court  for  a 

Page  328,  line  11,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  328,  line  22,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  329,  line  8,  strike  out  "Secretary"  in 
both  places  it  appears  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  in  both  places  "Administrator". 

Page  330,  line  6,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  330,  line  6,  strike  out  "The  Secretary" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  9. 
Page  330,  line  12,  strike  out  "such  agree- 
ment" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "this  part". 
Page  330,  strike  out  Une  15  and  all  that 
foUows  down  through  line  10  on  page  331  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Tbe  Administrator  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  aid  tbe  Administrator,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis.  In  performing  research  and 
analyses  related  to  energy  use  and  energy 
efficiency  of  products,  and  In  developing  and 
recommending  to  him  test  procedures,  label- 
ing requirements,  and  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ards." • 
By  Mr.  SANTINI : 
On  page  273,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

GOVERNMENT    USE    OF    LIMOUSINES 

Sec.  416.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "limousine"  means  a  type  6 
vehicle  as  defined  in  the  Amendment  to  In- 
terim    Federal     Specification,     Automobile 
Sedan,  Issued  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, December  1,  1974. 

(2)  The  term  "passenger  automobile"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under 
section  501  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Government  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  instrumentality,  or 
authority  of  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  any  Independent  agency  thereof. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
a  Government  agency  may  not — 

(1)  purchase,  hire,  lease,  operate,  or  main- 
tain any  limousine; 
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(2)  employ  or  procure  the  services  of  any 
person  as  a  driver  for  a  single  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  Government  agency;  or 

(3)  purchase,  hire,  lease,  operate,  or 
maintain  passenger  automobUes  for  the 
transportation  of  any  officer  or  employee' of 
a  Government  agency  between  his  dwelling 
and  his  place  of  employment,  except  in  tbe 
case  of  (A)  a  medical  officer  on  outpatient 
medical  service,  or  (B)  an  officer  or  employee 
engaged  In  field  work  in  remote  areas,  tbe 
character  of  whose  duties  make  such  trans- 
portation necessary,  and  in  either  such  case, 
only  when  such  exception  is  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  Government  agency  con- 
cerned. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  does  not  apply  to  the 
purchase,  hire,  lease,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of — 

(1)  motor  vehicles  for  the  transportation 
of  Ambassadors  stationed  or  conducting  busi- 
ness abroad,  or  for  tbe  personal  use  by  the 
President,  and  one  each  for  use  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  head  of 
each  Executive  Department,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pwre  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Majority  and  Minority 


Whips  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  or 

(2)  motor  vehicles  primarUy  designed  for 
military  field  training,  combat,  or  tactical 
purposes. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  other  than  those  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b)  (3)  (A)  or  (B)  or  subsec- 
tion (c) ,  may  be  furnished  a  passenger  auto- 
mobile for  his  exclusive  use  if  such  vehicle 
is  to  be  operated  by  a  person  other  than  such 
officer  or  employee. 

H.R.  8773 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

Page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

Page  39,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  $406,594,- 
000  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  figure 
$444,404,000. 

And  on  page  40,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure 
$104,568,000  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  $113,108,000. 

Page  41,  Une  5,  strike  the  figure  $20,426,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
$26,425,000. 

And  on  page  41,  Unes  12  and  13,  strike  tbe 
figure  $8,200,000  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  figure  $10,100,000, 


By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  VU-ginla: 

On  page  17,  line  7,  strike  "$76,136,000"  and 
Insert  therein  "$77,636,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  22,  Insert  a  comma  after 
the  word  "authorized"  and  the  foUowlng:  "in 
consultation  with  authorized  representatives 
of  the  miners,". 

On  page  18,  line  17,  Insert  a  semi-colon 
after  the  word  "research"  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  no  funds  shall  be  available 
for  such  research  that  is  not  coordinated  with 
tbe  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Admin- 
istration." 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

Page  39,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  $406,- 
594,000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fieure 
$473,504,000. 

And  on  page  40,  Une  14.  strike  the  figure 
$104,568,000  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  $121,268,000. 

Page  41,  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  $20,426,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  $27,- 
625,000. 

And  on  page  41.  Unes  12  and  13,  strike  the 
figure  $8,200,000  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  $10,100,000. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ : 

At  pase  12,  line  9,  strike  out  •$26,255,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$28,755,000"  and. 
line  12,  strike  out  ■$7,100,000"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$7,725,000". 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Dale  Buupers,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 


Legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  21,  1975 

Mr.   BUMPERS  thereupon   took   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  whose  spirit  has  been  promised 
to  those  of  a  humble  and  contrite  heart, 
let  Thy  spirit  pervade  this  place.  May 
Thy  spirit  be  in  our  minds,  to  guide  our 
thoughts.  May  Thy  spirit  be  in  our  hearts 
to  keep  our  motives  pure.  May  Thy  spirit 
be  upon  our  lips,  to  preserve  us  from 
wrong  speaking,  to  help  us  to  speak  truly. 
May  Thy  spirit  be  upon  our  hands  that 
they  may  perform  deeds  of  service.  May 
Thy  spirit  unite  us  In  common  endeavor 
that  we  may  advance  Thy  kingdom  of 
justice  and  righteousness.  May  Thy  spirit 
so  completely  rule  our  lives  that  they 
may  be  wise  with  Thy  wisdom  and  beau- 
tiful with  Thy  love. 

We  pray  In  His  name  who  taught  us 
the  way  of  the  Servant.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  July  21, 1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILING 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  authorized 
to  file  reports  until  midnight  tonight. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PEESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  22,  1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dale 
Bumpers,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Forrest  David  Mathews, 
of  Alabama,  to  be  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  this  is  an  extremely  fortunate 
nomination  of  this  young  man  of  such 
gi'eat  promise,  who  has  accomplished  so 
much  in  a  short  lifetime,  has  been  imani- 
appointment  and  I  am  delighted  that  the 


mously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  anticipate  that  he  will  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  just  met 
Dr.  Mathews.  I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  him.  He  has  administrative  expe- 
rience. He  seems  to  have  an  entirely  real- 
istic attitude  about  the  problems  of  the 
Department  and  yet  a  compassionate 
concern  for  the  work  which  the  Depart- 
ment was  designed  to  do.  I  join  in  the 
praise  of  his  appointment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yielc". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  seen  fit  to  nominate  for  Secretary 
of  HEW  Dr.  Forrest  David  Mathews,  now 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
I  have  mixed  feelings  about  this  matter, 
because  we  hate  to  lose  Dr.  Mathews  from 
the  State  of  Alabama,  even  for  a  short 
time.  He  has  been  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  our  State.  He  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  is  truly  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing citizens. 

Dr.  Mathews  did  not  seek  this  appoint- 
ment. The  position  sought  him.  The 
President  sought  him  and  offered  him 
the  position.  Dr.  Mathews  has  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  a  deep  sense  of 
his  obligation  to  his  country  and  to  a 
career  of  public  service.  I  feel  that  he  is 
an  outstanding  choice.  For  that  reason, 
I  am  glad  that  he  has  been  nominated, 
because  I  believe  he  *ill  do  a  magnificent 
job  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
HEW.  I  have  known  Dr.  Mathews  for 
many  years.  I  regard  him  as  an  inde- 
pendent  thinker,   a   man   of   excellent 
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character  and  Integrity,  a  man  of  rare 
competence  and  administrative  ability. 
I  join  in  urging  the  Senate  to  confirm 
his  nomination. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  favorable  and 
friendly  comments  made  by  the  distin- 
guished leaders,  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott.  My  distingiilshed  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  Spahkmak)  was  on  hand  at 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  at  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
when  Dr.  Mathews  appeared  separately 
before  these  committees.  He  was  high  in 
his  praise  of  Dr.  Mathews  and  he  joins 
me  in  urging  the  Senate  to  confirm  this 
nomination.  I  feel  that  an  excellent 
choice  has  been  made. 

I  question  why  Dr.  Mathews  would 
want  to  leave  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  where  he  is  so  highly 
regarded,  and  where  life  is  much  more 
tranquil  and  pleasant,  I  am  sure,  than  he 
will  find  it  in  the  complex  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  HEW.  I  am  proud  that 
the  President  has  come  to  Alabama  for 
the  choice  of  a  man  who  will  head  this 
well-nigh  unmanageable  department  If 
fPybody  can  manage  the  Department  of 
HEW,  I  believe  that  Dr.  David  Mathews 
Is  tliat  man.  I  highly  recommend  him. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
nomination.     Without     objection,     the 
nomination  is  considered  and  confirmed. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  Meier,  of  Colorado 
to  be  Chief  of  the  ChUdren's  Bureau 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  that 
it  is  now  an  accomplished  fact  that  his 
mend  of  many  years.  Dr.  Forrest  David 
Mathews,  is  now  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

^  «,^f?^^°  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
54— PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDI- 
TIONAL ADJOURNMENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS FROM  AUGUST  1,  1975  UN- 
TIL SEPTEMBER  3,  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  an  adjournment 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
54.  It  was  my  intention  at  that  time  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  forgot  it.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
matter  be  reconsidered 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
IS  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  vote 
occur  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in   recess   untU   the   hour   of    11    am 
tomorrow.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unantaous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  except  when 
theNew  Hampshire  issue  is  pending 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
^Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with 
this  much  agreement,  I  think  I  had  bet- 
ter not  say  anything  at  all 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  recurs  on  HR   6219 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug-' 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imammous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONSIDERATION    OF    CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  280  and  Calendar  No.  281 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  are  the  bills, 
may  I  ask?  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  is  Calendar  No. 
280  on  page  8  of  the  calendar  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  other  is  Calendar  No.  281 
at  the  top  of  page  9  of  the  calendar. 

T^J:^i  ll°"'  °^  *^«  ^"^es  Committee, 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  is  a 
member,  having  to  do  with  two  additional 
temporary  professional  staff  members 
and  two  additional  temporary  assistants 
for  the  Committee  on  Finance 
tlo^""'  ^^^^-  ^  ^tiidraw  my  reserva- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  o?dS. 

^^I^TONAL     TEMPORARY     STAFF 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 
fhP^  r^olution  (S.  Res.  41)  continuing 

JStr^  "'^'^^^^^  ^°^  *wo  additional 
temporary  professional  staff  members 
and  two  additional  temporary  clerical 
assistante  for  the  Committee  on  KniS 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows- 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
U  authorized,  from  March  1,  1975  through 
nror'^.r  ^'  ^f^-  ^  ^'^Ploy  two  addltloiS 
Cnaf  °,°^^  ^^''^  members  and  two  addi- 
tional Clerical  assistants,  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  ratS 
of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  clSliS 
06^r n'J^K  "  r ^'^  ''"'  provisions  oTSS 

tlol^  1^  t^l.^^*^'*"^"  ^'^<'b  ApproprU- 
tlon  Act,  1958,  as  amended.  *'»'    i'  "» 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  for 
the  Introduction  of  bills  and  the  making 
of  statements. 
The  ACniNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

^;  ^*lM°=i^^^"°"'  "  ^  s°  ordered. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


ADDmONAL      EXPENDITURES      BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
r^olutlon  (S.  Res.  42)   authorize/ ad- 

oi  Rninf.T'^^*"'"^?  ^y  *^«  Comiiittee 
hoH^^°®  ^^"^  ^^^^^^^  purposes,  which 
o^  ^?'  '^J^^ed  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments,  as  foUows: 

•.nH*?  ^*!f /•  ^'^  '^®  *•  **r*e  out  "amounts" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "amounf^d  b^. 
glnntag  with  line  6.  strike  out  "1946  ^d  to 
Senate  Resolution  148.  Nlnety-thlrd  Co^m 
agreed  to  August  2,  1973"  a^d  U^n"^' 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

fund  of  the  Senate,  durlnK  the  NinA+Tr  r^,^^ 

Sd^rVf  •°''  '"^  -^'Ji'on  toThValiS. 
^^  \L}^  ^""^  purposes,  specified  In  sec- 
AcT<i'ti^.°'  *^'  ^»«l'^"ve^r^n£.t?on 
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Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  for  morning  business  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  morning  business  be  extended  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNCLE  SAM:  THE  RELUCTANT 
BILL  COLLECTOR 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  10  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  1416,  the  provisions  of 
which  state: 

That  no  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
any  foreign  country  may  be  settled  In  an 
amount  less  than  full  value  of  such  debt 
unless  the  Congress  by  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion approved  of  such  settlement. 

As  cosponsors,  I  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Allen. 

Our  Nation  is  the  world's  most  eager 
loan  maker— and  also  the  world's  most 
reluctant  loan  collector. 

As  of  today,  debts  owed  the  United 
States  by  foreign  nations  total  approxi- 
mately $53  bUlion. 

Four  recent  events  demonstrate  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  our  country  is  a  reluc- 
tant loan  collector. 

In  1966.  France  required  our  forces 
and  those  of  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  allies  to  leave  her  soil.  The 
facilities  we  left  behind  cost  us  $550  mil- 
lion. We  made  a  claim  for  $370  million. 

This  claim  was  recently  settled  for  $100 
million.  Of  this  amount,  we  would  have  to 
pay  NATO  $36  million  because  they  paid 
our  nrevioas  relocation  expenses.  Not 
only  does  this  $100  million  carry  no  In- 
terest, but  we  allowed  the  French  to 
stretch  their  payment  In  5  years. 

So  for  a  $370  million  claim  against 
France,  we  shall  receive  only  $64  million, 
or  Jess  than  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

We  also  have  a  30-percent  stake  In  the 
approximately  $300  million  NATO  claim 
with  France,  which  has  yet  to  be  settled. 
To  date,  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made. 
We  did  no  better  with  the  Soviet  Unloa 
Our  claim  was  $2.6  billion  for  their 
World  War  n  debts.  They  offered  to 
settle  the  debts  for  $722  million.  Of  this, 
only  $48  million  was  unconditional;  the 
other  $674  million  was  contingent  upon 
the  Russians  obtaining  the  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment  and 
long-term  credits  from  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

To  date,  the  Soviet  Union  has  paid 
only  the  $48  million.  They  have  indl- 
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cated  that  nothing  will  be  paid  on  the 
other  $674  million.  This  $48  million  pay- 
ment is  less  than  2  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Another  example:  India  originally 
owed  the  United  States  a  rupee  debt  of 
$3.3  billion,  In  addition  to  her  $3.5  billion 
hard  currency  debt.  The  rupee  debt 
arose  as  a  result  of  massive  U.S.  food 
aid  programs. 

We  canceled  $2.2  billion  of  the  $3  3 
biUion  rupee  debt.  But  according  to  our 
agreement  with  the  Indian  Government, 
the  remaining  $1.1  billion  rupee  debt  can 
only  be  used  to  pay  our  expenses  in 
India. 

Most  recently.  It  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  one  of  the  oil  rich  nations  in 
the  world.  Iran,  still  owes  us  $35  milUon. 
This  debt  arose  from  our  sale  of  surplus 
property  after  World  War  [11.  According 
to  agreement  this  amount  should  have 
been  paid  In  1950. 

Now.  from  news  accoimts.  we  all  know 
Iran,  in  recent  months,  has  purchased 
interest  in  European  industrial  giants, 
powerplants  from  France,  and  military 
hardware  from  us.  Certainly,  Iran  can 
afford  to  pay  the  debt. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  all  points  to 
one  thing:  the  State  Department's  ap- 
parent feeling  that  if  we  press  too  hard 
for  full  and  prompt  payments,  we  will 
somehow  lose  our  face  and  favor. 

Well,  I  say  It  Is  time  the  tail  stopped 
wagging  the  dog. 

I  say  we  must  be  firm,  forthright,  and 
businesslike  in  demanding  full  and 
prompt  payment  of  our  foreign  debt 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heitlng.  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  NA- 
TIONAL CORPORATION  FOR  HOUS- 
ING PARTNERSHIPS— A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bttmpers)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  Sixth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Independent  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  The 
message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Public  Law  90-448. 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Independent  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships and  the  National  Housing  Partner- 
ship. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  July  22.  1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:05  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  71.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  nations  allied  or  associated  with  the 
United  States  In  World  War  I  or  World  War 
EC; 

H.R.  508.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  civilians  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  administer 
oaths  while  conducting  official  Investigations; 
H.R.  3650.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  8344  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  annuities  and  pay 
upon  reemployment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  4573.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  88  of 
title  5.  United  States  (3ode,  to  establish  time 
limitations  in  applying  for  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
HJB.  3954.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
clusive remedy  against  the  United  States  In 
suits  based  upon  medical  malpractice  on  the 
part  of  military  or  civilian  medical  person- 
nel of  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  to  the  tlOe  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Clalma  end 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8971.  An  act  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  to  provide  lower  prices  for 
consumers; 

H.R.  4799.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6.  306. 
and  308  of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended; 

H.R.  6161.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  services  necessary  to  nonperform- 
ing  arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
(Tenter; 

HJl.  8240.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  and  In- 
centive pay  for  certain  physicians  and  den- 
tlsts  employed  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  order  to  enhance  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8598.  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  needed  Improve- 
ment-. In  the  recently  enacted  child  support 
program; 

H.J.  Res.  549.  A  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Covenant  To  Establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In 
Political  Union  with  the  United  Statee  of 
America."  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  560.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  shortages. 


At  3:08  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  Joint 
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resolution  (S.J.  Res.  23)  to  restore  post- 
humously full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5522)  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Timas, 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  14. 1966.  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6950)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976.  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1  through 
35  inclusive,  50,  58,  59.  60,  61.  65,  73.  87, 
101,  103,  105,  106,  107.  and  108  to  the 
aforesaid  bill,  and  concurs  therein. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  HESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  435.  An  act  to  amend  section  301(b)  (7) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  to  change  the  marketing  year 
for  wheat  from  July  1-June  30,  to  June  1- 
May31. 

S.J.  Res.  41.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Junior,  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

S.J.  Res.  42.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Doctor  John  Nicho- 
las Brown  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bumpers). 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bitmpers)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  Rescissions  and  Deferrals  bt  the 
Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  deferrals  and  proposed 
rescissions  which  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  July  1  in  his  first  special 
message  for  fiscal  yeax  1976  (with  an  accom- 
paying  report);  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, Budget,  Commerce.  Public 
Works.  Finance,  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Armed  Services,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Judici- 
ary, pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Office  or 
Management  and  Bttdget 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting  drafts 
of  two  legislative  proposals  to  provide  for  the 
(orderly  transition  to  the  use  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriation,  Budget, 
Finance,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  Foreign  Relations,  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  Judiciary,  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Armed  Services,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 
Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jantiary  30, 
1S7S,  and  ontand  to  be  printed. 


Report  bt  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursutmt 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  final  determina- 
tions In  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  Seneca- 
Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  et  al.  In  Docket 
Nos.  341-A  and  341-B  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Approval  of  Loan  bt  the  REA 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  survey  in  connec- 
tion with  the  approval  of  an  REA-lnsured 
loan  to  Trl-County  Electric  Association.  Inc., 
of  Sundance.  Wyo.  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
THE  Army 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  greater  training  fiexibll- 
Ity  for  Reserve  officers  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  training  for  not  more  than  6  months  by 
deleting  the  requirement  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  not  less  than  3 
months  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  op  the  Export-Import  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  extension  of  a 
direct  credit  to  certain  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Report  op  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  61st  an- 
nual report  of  the  Board  for  the  calendar 
year  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  the  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  empower  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  permit  certain  personnel  to  carry  firearms 
and  to  make  arrests  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  war  risk  Insurance  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Response  of  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  responding,  pursuant  to  law,  to 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  en- 
titled "Resource  Management  Can  Be  Im- 
proved by  Greater  Use  of  Productivity  Tech- 
niques" (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  in- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  into  within  the  past  60  days  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  op  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  npart  entitled  "Further  Action  Needed 
To  Make  All  Public  Buildings  Accessible  to 
the  Physically  Handicapped"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
OoTemment  Operatlona. 


Report  or  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration 


A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  refiecting  changes 
In  market  shares  of  statutory  categories  of 
retail  gasoline  marketers  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Plan  for  the  Distribution  or 
Judgment  Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Cherokee 
Nation  Judgment  funds  awarded  in  Docket 
173-A  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nattirallzation  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  which  the 
Service  has  approved  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Regulations  op  the  Department 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  proposed  regulations  governing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  gifted  and  talented  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation transmitting,  pursuit  to  law,  a  report 
concerning  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  or  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Effects  of  Pollution  Abatement 
on  International  Trade-m"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Budget  Request  for 

the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development — (S.   Doc.   94-85) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  In  the  amount  of  $5  billion  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bumpers)  : 

Assembly-Senate  Joint  Resolution  Nos.  80 
and  81   adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  80.  Senate 

Joint  Resolution  No.  81 
"Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislatvire  of  the 
State  of  New  York  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
National  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  Amendments  of  1975 

"Whereas.  On  February  11.  1975,  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey  and 
six  other  senators  introduced  In  the  United 
States  Senate  the  "National  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  Amendments  of  1975"; 
and 

"Whereas,  This  act  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  ensure  that  all 
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funded  projects  are  planned,  designed,  con- 
structed and  operated  to  allow  effective  util- 
ization of  public  transportation  for  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly;  and 

"Whereas,  This  act  would  also  increase  the 
amount  available  to  state  and  local  bodies 
and  non-profit  corporations  and  associations 
in  providing  accessible  public  transportation 
for  the  handicapped  and  elderly  and  further 
provide  operating  assistance  to  certain  rural 
and  small  areas  for  such  projects;  and 

"Whereas,  There  has  previously  been  a  dec- 
laration of  national  policy  that  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  have  the  same  right  as 
others  to  utilize  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties and  services;  and 

•Whei-eas,  The  National  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1974  does  not  author- 
ize operating  assistance  for  rural  and  small 
urban  ureas;  and  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  It  hereby  is,  respect- 
fully memorialized  to  enact  legislation  en- 
titled the  "National  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  Amendments  of  1975"  (S.  662)  to 
provide  additional  mass  transportation  as- 
sistance to  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  handicapped;  and  authorize  op- 
erating assistance  for  rural  and  small  urban 
areas;  and  be  it  further 

■'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  New  York." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  16  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 

"Relative  to  labeling  of  self-pressurized 
containers 

"legislative  counsel's  digest 

"AJR  15,  Craven.  Labeling:  self-pressurlzed 
containers. 

"This  measure  would  memorialize  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  support  and  enact  legislation  requiring 
that  all  aerosol  and  self-pressurlzed  contain- 
ers be  labeled  with  a  list  of  aU  Ingredients 
Including  Inert  ingredients,  with  the  per- 
centages of  such  ingredients,  and  designatlne 
propellants  as  such. 

"Whereas,  The  increasing  awareness  In  the 
public  mind  of  the  hazards  of  aerosol  or  self- 
pressurized  containers  to  Individuals  and 
to  the  environment  requires  that  consumers 
be  able  to  identify  all  ingredients  contained 
In  aerosol  or  self-pressurlzed  containers  be- 
fore purchasing  or  using  the  commodities 
packaged  in  this  manner;  now,  therefore,  be 

lb 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  Jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support  and 
enact  legislation  requiring  that  all  aerosol 
and  self-pressurlzed  containers  be  labeled 
with  a  list  of  all  ingredients,  including  Inert 
Ingredients,  with  the  percentages  of  such  In- 
gredients, and  designating  propellants  as 
such;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  8  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  8 

"Petitioning  congress  to  develop  appropriate 
legislation  granting  renters  of  residential 
property  a  federal  income  tax  deduction 
for  a  portion  of  their  payments 


"Whereas,  a  substantial  number  of  people 
rent  their  primary  residences  rather  than 
purchase  them;   and 

"Whereas,  homeowners  are  presently  en- 
titled to  deduct,  for  federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, such  Items  as  real  estate  taxes  and 
interest  on  indebtedness  incurred  in  pur- 
chasing their  residences;  and 

"Whereas,  renters  of  residential  property 
are  not  presently  entitled  to  comparable  fed- 
eral income  tax  deductions;   and 

"Whereas,  thU  legislature  finds  that  renters 
are  thereby  unfairly  treated;  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
respectfully  petitions  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  to  examine  and  investigate  this 
disparate  treatment  under  federal  income 
tax  law  of  persons  who  own  and  those  who 
rent  their  primary  residences  and  to  develop 
legislation  appropriate  to  put  both  on  the 
same  footing;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  the  chairmen  of 
the  house  committee  on  ways  and  means  and 
the  senate  finance  committee  of  the  United 
States  congress  and  to  each  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Wisconsin  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  the  City  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
relating  to  the  user  fee  for  airline  passengers' 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  DeKalb 
County  Board  of  Education,  Decatur  Georgia 
regarding  Federal  surplus  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

A  petition  seeking  a  redress  of  grievances 
from  three  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments- 

for'^«^^"  ^^  ^^^.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep! 

't^^'A^.ls. '''''' '°'  °"^-  p-p-^ 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 

mem"^*"*    Operations,    with    an    amend- 

S.   1359.   A   bill   to   coordinate  State   and 

;^°,?t^^2^^'""™^°*  budget-related  actions 
with  Federal  Oovernment  efforts  to  stimu- 
late economic  recovery  by  establUhlng  a 
system  of  emergency  support  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  (together  with  sup- 
oi^^tf^**^  ""^^  additional  views)    (Rept.  No. 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

H.R.  8561.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1976 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,'  1976' 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-293)' 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    with    amendments: 

H.R  8597.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
on  ,nZf'  "^'^  *^*  period  ending  September 
80,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
94-294). 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   with   amendments: 

S.  1279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for 
an  additional  ten  years  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  ban  against  certain  prerequisites 
to  voting  (together  with  minority  views)  • 
(Rept.  No.  94-296).  .     ' 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Denis  M.  Neill.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

Walter  J.  P.  Curley,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
Ireland. 

Statement  of  PoLmcAL  Contributions 

The  following  contributions  are  reported 
for  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  cal- 
endar year  of  the  nomination  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  nomination. 

Nominee:  Walter  J.  P.  Curley,  Jr. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee - 

(1)  Self.  $500,  March  15,  1972,  Lindsay,  '72 
Campaign. 

$100.  April  4.  1972.  Finance  Committee  for 
the  Re-election  of  the  President. 

$15,  May  19,  1972,  Republican  National  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

$100,  July  6,  1972,  Young  Voters  for  The 
President. 

$50.  September  26.  1972.  Friends  of  Chafee 
(Providence.  R.I.). 

$25,  September  26,  1972,  George  S  PlUs- 
biiry  Volunteer  Committee  (Wayzata  Mini   ) 

$100,  January  28.  1974.  Javlts  Committoe. 

$50.  July  17.  1974.  Angell  lor  Congrets 
Committee  (Poughkeepsle,  N.Y.). 

$150,  July  22,  1974,  Friends  of  Mary  Good- 
hue for  State  Assembly  (Mt.  Klsco,  NY  ) 

$150,  October  20,  1974.  Citizens  Committee 
for  Javls. 

$100,  April  14.  1975,  Republican  National 
Finance  Committee. 

$500,  April  14,  1975,  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee:  VP  Special  Fund 

$50,  April  14, 1975,  Senate  Republican  Cam- 
paign Committee. 

$50,  April  14,  1975,  Manhattan  East  Repub- 
lican Club. 

Total,  $1,940. 

(2)  Spouse:  None. 

(3)  ChUdren:  Margaret  Curley  (25)  None; 
Walter  Curley  (23)  None;  John  Curley  (22) 
None;  James  Curley  (17)  None. 

(4)  Parents:  Walter  Curley,  Sr.  (deceae&d 
1971);  Marguerite  Curley  (deceased  1953). 

(5)  Grandi>arents:  Joseph  Cowan  (de- 
ceased 1928);  Mary  Cowan  (deceased  1924)- 
John  Curley  (deceased  1913);  Mary  Curley 
(deceased  1920). 

(6)  Brothers  and  sUters:  (No  brothers  or 
sisters.) 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  ImmedUte  family  including 
their  spouses— if  any.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  in  thU 
report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Herbert  J.  Splro,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Republic  of  Cameroon,  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Equatorial 
Guinea, 

Political  Contributions 
Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period   beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 
Nominee:  Herbert  J.  Splro. 
Post:  Cameroon. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee 
1.  Self:  $36.  March  7.  1971.  RepubUcan  Ac- 
tion Fund. 

CoiS^"^  '•  ''''•  ««P"W»««>  National 

$26,  July  ifl.  1972.  Finance  Committee  for 

Re-election  of  the  Prertdent.        '"*^'*«*  *«^ 
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•25,  February  17, 1973,  RepubUcan  National 
Finance  Comm. 

925,  August  9,  1974,  Republican  National 
Finance  Comm. 

2.  Spouse :  None. 

3.  Children  and  spoi^ses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents-ln-law  names:  Howard  C.  Peter- 
sen, $1,000.  1972.  Committee  to  Be-Elect  tbe 
President. 

»126, 1972.  CREEP  (26%  of  dinner  In  honor 
of  Tom  McCabe). 

tlOO.  1972,  Congressman  Herman  T. 
Schneebell. 

•100.  1973,  Senator  Richard  Schwelker. 

•100,  1974,  Senator  Richard  Schwelker. 

5.  Orandparents  names:  No  grandparents. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  No  brothers. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  No  sisters. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each  mem- 
ber of  my  immediate  family  including  their 
spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  persons 
to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contributions 
made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  information  contained  In  this  re- 
port is  complete  and  accurate. 

(The  foregoing  nominations  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  conamitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


July  22,  1975 


H.J.  Res.  649.  A  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Covenant  To  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Political 
Union  with  the  United  States  of  America", 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By   Mr.    BUCKLEY    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Fannin,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 

Hansen,  and  Mr.  McClure)  : 

S.J.  Res.  ill.  A  Joint  resolution — European 

Security  Conference  Resolution.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  were  each  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  71.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  metabers  of  the  armed  forces 
of  nations  allied  or  associated  with  the 
United  States  in  World  War  I  or  World  War 
n:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflfairs. 

HJl.  508.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  civilUns  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  administer 
oaths  while  conducting  official  investiga- 
tions: to  the  Conmiittee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service; 

HJl.  3650.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  8344  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civU  service  annuities  and  pay 
upon  reemployment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service; 

HJl.  4573.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  time 
limitations  in  applying  for  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service; 

HJl.  3954.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sive remedy  against  the  United  States  In  suits 
based  upon  medical  malpractice  on  the  part 
of  mUltary  or  civUian  medical  personnel  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

HJt.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  to  the  title  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary; 

HH.  6971.  An  act  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  to  provide  lower  prices  for  con- 
sumers; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4799.  An  act  to  amend  sections  6  306 
and  308  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry; 

HJi.  6151.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  services  necessary  to  nonperforming 
arts  functions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  8598.  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  recently  enacted  child  support 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  and 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
one  of  the  Gettsyburg  Address  manuscripts 
from  the  custody  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Philip  A.  Habt,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  MoNDAUs) : 
S.  2156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 
wages  by  employers  for  income  tax  with- 
holding and  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Schweikeb,  Mr. 
RiBicoFP,    Mr.    Buckley,   Mr.    Hum- 
phrey,  Mr.   Brooke,   Mr.   Case,   Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.    Eagleton,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
Hugh     Scott,     Mr.     ICennedy,     Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.  2157.  A  bill  to  amend  Title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall   be  required  to  administer  individual 
means  tests  for  provision  of  education,  nutri- 
tion, transportation,  recreation,  socialization, 
or  associated  services  provided  thereunder  to 
groups  of  low  income  individuals  aged  60  or 
cdder.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastlaitd)  : 
S.  2168.  A  bill  to  increase  an  authorization 
of  appropriations  in  order  to  complete  the 
Mission  66  Bypass  Road  at  Vicksburg,  Mis- 
sissippi. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2159.  A  bill  to  increase  the  availability 
of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for  vet- 
erans and  to  increase  the  mcome  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Fund,  and  for 
other  piu-poses.  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2160.  A  biU  to  utilize  legal  limitations  on 
scholastic  and  heuristic  investigations  and 
theories.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesar  Grana. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 
S.  2162.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  of  liability  and  compensation  for  oil 
spill  damage  and  removal  costs,  to  implement 
the  International  Convention  on  Civil  Lia- 
bility for  Oil  Pollution  Damage  and  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Establishment  of 
an  International  Fimd  for  Compensation  for 
Oil  Pollution  Damage,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  In- 
terior and  Ins\ilar  Affairs,  and  Public  Works, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  one  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
manuscripts  from  the  custody  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  the  custody  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  one  of  the  two  Gettysburg 
Address  manuscripts  presently  in  the 
custody  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  manu- 
script on  display  in  Gettysburg  National 
Park,  Pa. 

It  has  been  over  a  hundred  years  since 
Gettysburg  has  heard  the  crash  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  booming  of  cannon  and 
those  who  gave  their  lives  there  have  long 
since  been  laid  to  rest.  But  because  of  the 
epic  proportions  of  the  struggle  that  took 
place  there,  history  chose  to  linger  and 
indeed,  as  President  Lincoln  so  pro- 
phetically foresaw,  the  world  was  not 
to  forget  what  was  done  there. 

To  the  more  than  4  million  people  who 
visit  Gettysburg  each  year,  the  battle  and 
the  address  of  President  Lincoln  are 
synonymous.  This  is  as  It  should  be  for 
it  was  Lincoln's  10  sentences  that  did 
justice  to  the  incredible  bravery  of  all 
those  thousands  of  young  Americans  who 
fought  there  and  it  was  these  same  10 
sentences  that  gave  a  new  expression  to 
the  ideals  of  democracy. 

There  are  five  original  copies  of  that 
famous  address  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  proper  repository  for  one  of  those 
copies  than  that  hallowed  ground  that 
Resident  Lincoln  so  movingly  dedicated 
The  2,000  monuments  and  statues  that 
line  the  roads  of  Gettysburg  were  placed 
there  by  men  trying  to  capture  some- 
thing of  what  happened  at  that  place  and 
their  endeavors  will  be  Incomplete  until 
a  manuscript  of  that  great  dedicatory 
address  is  placed  beside  them 

<5«^.^M^f  l^"^  ^y  ^«  National  Park 
Service  that  It  Is  most  willing  to  co- 
operate  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
regarding  the  proper  housing  for  the 
document.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  ex- 
P^tiously  on  this  important  Bicenten- 
nial-related project. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself. 

Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Hathaway, 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 

Rollings,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Mc- 

Gee,  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Abourezk. 

Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 

Bayh,  Mr.  Sparkhan,  and  Mr. 

Mondale)  : 

S.  2156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate 

the  wages  by  employers  for  Income  tax 

withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 

disability  insurance  purposes,  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

the  combined  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability  insurance-income  tax  hxpobting 

amendments  or  1B76 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  and  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  ,  a  revised  bill  to  require 
the  annuallzation  of  wage  reporting  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  ITiis 
bill  would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  consolidate  wage  reporting 
requirements  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  lessening  the  paperwork  burden 
on  the  Nation's  employers,  SVi  million 
of  whom  are  small  businessmen. 

This  bill  is  similar  in  intent  to  several 
other  measures  that  have  already  passed 
the  Senate.  The  principle  of  the  bill  has 
the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  informed 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  that  they  would 
support  a  move  to  annualize  wage  re- 
porting to  cut  the  national  paperwork 
burden. 

This  bill  would  certainly  cut  down  on 
the  voluminous  amount  of  paperwork 
that  we  are  requiring  of  the  Nation's 
businessmen.  It  will  provide  a  way  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
abolish  form  941,  tiie  Employers  Quar- 
terly Federal  Tax  Return.  This  form, 
which  all  employers  must  file  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  report  all 
wages  received  by  employees,  is  often 
cited  as  the  most  onerous  piece  of  paper- 
work small  business  is  required  to  com- 
plete. 

Instead  of  requiring  that  this  form  be 
filled  in,  my  bill  will  allow  a  once-a-year 
form  to  be  sent  to  the  IRS  and  the  in- 
formation to  be  forwarded  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Clearly,  the  time  is  now  to  act  on  this 
bill.  It  has  had  a  long  and  interesting 
career  through  the  Senate  and  in  various 
forms  has  already  been  passed  three 
times. 

I  introduced  the  bill,  during  the  93d 
Congress,  to  allow  for  consolidated  re- 
porting of  wages  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  That  bill.  S.  2445.  was 
added  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3153,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 
H.R.  3153  passed  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973.  However,  my  amendment 


was  dropped  from  the  legislation  when 
questions  were  raised  about  administer- 
ing it  and  I  agreed  to  further  study  and 
development  of  a  bill  which  would  have 
broader  support. 

This  new  version  was  added  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8214,  a  tax  bUl,  and 
passed  the  Senate.  However,  H.R.  8214 
was  recommitted  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  January  24, 1974. 

Then,  later  last  year,  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  out  a  tariff  bill  with 
my  proposal  as  an  amendment.  It  passed 
the  Senate  again  but  the  House  conferees 
did  not  accept  it,  directing  instead  that 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  study 
the  prospect  of  annuallzation  of  wage 
reporting. 

While  the  system  that  the  Secretaries 
have  discussed  is  not  Identical  to  my  bill, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  can  de- 
velop in  a  way  that  will  end  the  need  for 
this  burdensome  Report  941.  That  way, 
we  will  be  putting  action  where  our  words 
were  when  we  passed  the  bill  to  establish 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork 
last  December. 

As  a  member  of  that  Commission,  I  am 
totally  committed  to  removing  the  un- 
necessary paperwork  burden  that  falls 
on  all  our  citizens.  As  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Regula- 
tion, and  as  a  long-time  opponent  of 
government  red-tape  I  urge  that  action 
be  taken  on  this  bill  quickly. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  be  printed  in  full, 
together  with  the  letter  from  Treasury 
Secretary  William  E.  Simon  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2156 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Combined  Old-Age. 
Survivors,  and  DlsabUity  Insurance-Income 
Tax  Reporting  Amendments  of  1975." 

Sec.  101.  (a)  "ntle  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  231 
the  following  new  section: 

"processing  of  tax  data 
"Sec.  232.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  available  Information  returns 
filed  pursuant  to  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  of  subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
pxirposes  of  this  title  and  title  XI.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for 
the  processing  by  the  Secretary  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  returns  filed  pursuant  to 
part  in  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  sub- 
title F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
6103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  such  docu- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  being  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  such  processing.  The 
Secretary  shaU  process  any  withholding  tax 
statements  or  other  docimients  made  avail- 
able to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Any  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified  or 
otherwise  changed  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.". 

(c)  Section  232  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 


as  added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  statements 
reporting  income  received  after  1975. 

(d)(i>  Section  201(g)  (i)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(g)(1)(A)  The  Managing  Trustee  of  the 
Trust  Funds  (which  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  shall  include  also  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  established  by  title  XVIII)  Is  directed 
to  pay  from  the  Trust  Funds  into  the 
Treasury — 

"(1)  the  amounts  estimated  by  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  will  be  expended,  out  of  moneys 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  in  the 
Treasury,  during  a  three -month  period  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
\Velfare  and  the  Treasury  Department  for 
the  administration  of  titles  II,  XVI,  and 
XVIII  of  this  Act  and  subchapter  E  of  chap- 
ter 1  and  subchapter  A  of  chapter  9  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  and  chapters 
2  and  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  less 

"(11)  the  amounts  estimated  (pursuant  to 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection) 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  will  be  expended,  out  of 
moneys  made  available  for  expenditures  from 
the  Trust  Funds,  during  such  three-month 
period  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  specified  in  section  232, 
which  relate  to  the  administration  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
other  than  those  referred  to  In  clause  ( i ) . 
Such  payments  shall  be  carried  Into  the 
Treasury  as  the  net  amount  of  repayments 
due  the  general  fund  account  for  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  titles  n,  XVI,  and 
XV 111  of  this  Act  and  subchapter  E  of  chap- 
ter 1  and  subchapter  A  of  chapter  9  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939,  and  chapters  2 
and  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
A  final  accounting  of  such  payments  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  after  the  close  thereof.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
expenditure,  out  of  any  or  all  of  the  Triist 
Funds,  such  amounts  as  the  Congress  may 
deem  appropriate  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  part 
of  the  administration  of  this  title,  title  XVI. 
and  title  XVIII  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  responsi- 
ble and  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, specified  in  section  232,  which  relate  to 
the  administration  of  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  other  tlian  those 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  determine  the  portion  of  the 
costs.  Incurred  during  such  fiscal  year,  of 
administration  of  this  title,  title  XVI,  and 
title  XVIII  and  of  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  specified  In  section  232,  which  relate 
to  the  administration  of  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (other  than 
those  referred  to  In  clauses  (I)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  subparagraph  (A) ) ,  which  should 
have  been  borne  by  the  general  fund  in  the 
Treasury  and  the  portion  of  such  costs  which 
should  have  been  borne  by  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds;  except  that  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  to  be  borne  by  the  general  fund  in 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  expenditures 
Incurred  in  carrying  out  such  functions  spec- 
ified in  section  232  shaU  be  made  pursuant 
to  the  method  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. After  such  determination  has  been 
made,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  certify  to  the  Managing 
Trustee  the  amounts,  if  any,  which  should 
be  transferred  from  one  to  any  of  the  other 
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of  such  Trust  Funds  and  the  amounts,  If  any, 
which  should  be  transferred  between  the 
Trust  Funds  (or  one  of  the  Trust  Funds) 
and  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury.  In 
order  to  Insure  that  each  of  the  Trust  Funds 
and  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury  have 
borne  their  proper  share  of  the  costs,  In- 
curred, during  such  fiscal  year,  for  the  part 
of  the  administration  of  this  title,  title  XVI, 
and  title  XVni  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  responsi- 
ble and  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, specified  In  section  232,  which  relate  to 
the  administration  of  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than  those 
referred  to  In  cluase  (1)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (A) ) .  The  Managing  Trustee 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  any 
such  amounts  in  accordance  with  any  cer- 
tification so  made.". 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  prescribe 
before  January  I,  1977,  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  costs  which  should  be  borne  by 
the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  specified  In 
sertlon  232,  which  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  referred  to 
In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)).  If  at  any  time  or  times 
thereafter  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  such 
Trust  Funds  deem  such  action  advisable  they 
may  modify  the  method  so  determined.". 

(e)  Any  persons  the  Board  of  Trustees 
finds  necessary  to  employ  to  assist  It  In  per- 
forming Its  functions  under  section  201(g) 
(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
or  classification  laws,  shall  be  compensated, 
while  so  employed  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  but  not  exceeding  *100  per  day, 
and,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
traveling  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  esti- 
mates pursuant  to  section  201(g)  (1)  (A)  (11) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  before  the  Board 
of  Trustees  prescribes  the  method  of  deter- 
mining costs  as  provided  In  section  201(g) 
(4)  of  such  Act.  The  determinations  pur- 
suant to  section  201(g)  (i)  (B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  specified  in 
section  232  of  such  Act,  "vhlch  relate  to  the 
administration  of  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than  those 
referred  to  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  201(g)(1)(A)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act),  during  fiscal  years  ending  before 
the  Board  of  Trustees  prescribes  the  method 
of  making  such  determinations,  shall  be 
mad©  after  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  pre- 
scribed such  method.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Managing  Trustee  the  amounts 
that  should  be  transferred  from  the  general 
fund  In  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Funds 
(as  referred  to  in  section  201(g)(1)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  to  lnsui»  that  the 
general  fund  in  the  Treasurv  bears  Its  proper 
share  of  the  cost«  of  carrying  out  such  func- 
tions In  such  fiscal  years.  The  Managing 
Trustee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer 
any  such  amounts  in  accordance  with  any 
certification  so  made. 

(g)  Section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  DiscLostTSB  or  Information  to  Sbc- 
KRART  of  Health,  Edocatton  and  Welfare.— 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  authorized  to 
make  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  InformaUon  peturna 


filed  pursuant  to  part  m  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  of  subtitle  F  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out,  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  section  232 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  an  effective  In- 
formatloti  return  processing  program.". 

(h)(1)  Section  230(b)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average  of  the 
wages  of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  determination  vmder  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  such  particular  calendar  year  was 
made  to  (B)  the  average  of  the  wages  of  all 
employees  as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  calendar  year  1972  or.  If 
later,  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  in  which  an  Increase 
In  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  was  en- 
acted or  a  determination  resulting  in  such 
an  Increase  was  made  under  subsection  (a) ,". 

(2)  Section  230(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  average  of  the  wages  for 
the  calendar  year  1976  (or  any  prior  calendar 
year)  shall,  in  the  case  of  determinations 
made  under  subsection  (a)  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977,  be  deemed  to  be  an  amount 
equal  to  400  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  average  of  the  taxable  wages  of  aU  em- 
ployees as  reported  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
first  calendar  quarter  of  such  calendar  year." 

(1)(1)  Section  203(f)(8)(B)  (11)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  in  clause  (I)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"taxable  wages  of  all  employees  as  reported 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  the  calendar  year",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "wages  of  all  employees  as  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year",  and 

(B)  in  clause  (H)  thereof,,  by  striking  out 
"taxable  wages  of  all  employees  as  reported 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  1973,  or  If  later,  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  the  most  recent  calendar  year",  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "wages  of  all  employ, 
ees  as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  calendar  year  1972,  or,  if  later, 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  most  recent 
calendar  year". 

(2)  Section  203(f)  (B)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  this  clause  (11).  the  average  of 
the  wages  for  the  calendar  year  1976  (or  any 
prior  calendar  year)  shall.  In  the  case  of  de- 
terminations made  under  subparagraph  (A) 
prior  to  December  31,  1977,  be  deemed  to  be 
an  amount  equal  to  400  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  average  of  the  taxable  wages 
of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  such  calen- 
dar year.". 


Secret  ART  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  31, 1974. 
Hon.  Al  Ullman, 

Acting  Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    The    Congress    (In 
P.L.  93-490)    directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  study  the  effect  of  a 
change  from  quarterly  reporting  of  wages  for 
social  security  purposes  to  a  combined  an- 
nual wage  report  system  for  social  security 
and  Income  tax  purposes  and  to  submit  a 
Joint  report  on  the  study  to  the  Congress. 

The  enclosed  Joint  report  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
of  the  Treasury  considers  two  major  ap- 
proaches to  annual  reporting.  One  approach 
Is  to  require  annual  reporting  of  annual 
wages;  the  other  would  provide  for  annual 
i^eportlng  of  annual  wages  with  a  quarterly 


breakdown.  The  report  sets  out  the  adminis- 
trative changes  that  would  be  required  under 
each  approach  and  also  contains  a  discussion 
of  the  effect  of  annual  reporting  on  the  coat 
of  the  social  security  program,  on  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  on  employers,  and  on  social 
security  beneficiaries. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  support  leg- 
islation which  would  institute  a  system  of 
annual  reporting  of  annual  wages  such  as 
the  system  described  in  the  enclosed  report 
(rather  than  annual  reporting  of  quarterly 
wages)  and  are  prepared  to  assist  In  draft- 
ing legislation  to  provide  for  such  reporting. 
Sincerely, 

Caspab    W.    Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

William  E.  Simon, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall.     Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 
ScHWEncER.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Buckley.  Mr.  Httmphrey,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Jackson.    Mr.    Stafford.    Mr. 
Percy,     Mr.     Thurmond,     Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Qold- 
WATER,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr. 
Dole)  : 
S.  2157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
no  State  shall  be  required  to  administer 
individual  means  tests  for  provision  of 
education,      nutrition,      transportation, 
recreation,   socialization,   or   associated 
services  provided  thereunder  to  irroups 
of  low  income  individuals  aged  60  or 
older.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  at  this  time  for 
myself,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  who  is  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging;  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee; 
Senators  Schweiker,  Ribicoff,  Buckley, 
Humphrey,  Brooke,  Case,  Pell,  Jackson, 
Stafford,  Percy,  Thurmond,  Laxalt, 
Eagleton.  Randolph,  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kenitedy,  Brock,  Dole,  Gold- 
water,  Hathaway,  an  amendment  to 
title  XX,  the  Social  Service  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  This  measure  permits 
States  to  waive  individual  means  tests 
for  qualified  groups  of  senior  citizens. 
Title  XX  regulations,  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  October  1.  1975,  require  that 
each  senior  citizen  undergo  a  means  test 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  services  in  fed- 
erally funded  senior  centers.  Previous 
regulations  had  permitted  use  by  the 
States  of  group  eligibility. 

Elimination  of  group  eligibility  has 
two  detrimental  effects.  First,  many 
senior  citizens  feel  that  a  means  test. 
Involving  a  declaration  and  documenta- 
tion of  Income,  Is  demeaning  and 
undignified.  Administrators  of  senior 
citizens  centers  throughout  the  country 
indicate  that  a  great  number  of  seniors 
now  participating  in  these  VEduable  pro- 
grams will  stay  away  rather  than  go 
through  this  embarrassing  process. 
Second,  a  number  of  senior  citizens 
whose  Income  Is  above  the  cutoff  point 
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will  no  longer  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  activities  and  services  provided  in 
these  federally  funded  senior  centers. 
The  bill  I  am  proposing  gives  the  States 
the  option  to  use  group  eligibility  whera 
appropriate  for  services  to  elderly 
citizens. 

A  recent  study  done  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging  points  to  the  fact 
that  senior  centers  are  generally  visited 
by  low  income  groups  rather  than  the 
more  affluent.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  for  example,  the  Human  Resources 
Administration  of  New  York  City  did  a 
random  sample  of  the  income  of  indi- 
viduals using  senior  centers  in  different 
areas  of  the  city  to  determine  whether 
group  eligibility  was  appropriate.  An 
overwhelming  percentage  of  the  senior 
citizens  in  a  number  of  areas  were  found 
to  be  current,  former,  or  potential  wel- 
fare recipients.  Individual  means  tests 
were  waived  for  all  senior  citizens  in 
those  areas. 

In  such  instances,  the  administration 
of  individual  means  tests  can  be  more 
expensive  than  supplying  services  to  a 
few  relatively  better-off  older  citizens 
who  might  not  have  qualified  with  the 
individual  means  test.  There  are  no  fig- 
ures to  support  the  assertion  that  group 
eligibility  has  expanded  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  our  senior  citizens  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  services  of  feder- 
ally funded  senior  centers  witliout  being 
subjected  to  the  lengthy  and  demeaning 
process  of  income  disclosure.  In  addi- 
tion, income  limitations  on  provisions  of 
group  services  create  undesirable  segre- 
gation and  fractionalization  of  elderly 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  letters  I  have 
received  supporting  the  concept  of  group 
eligibility.  They  speak  eloquently  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
correction. 

There  being  no  ohjection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Council  on 

the  Aging,  Inc., 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  11,  1975. 
Hr>n.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  JAvrrs:  The  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  implications  of  the  means  test  provisions 
in  the  new  Title  XX  program  authorized  in 
the  Social  Service  Amendments  of  1974  (P.L. 
93-647).  We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  belief,  based  on  the  experiences 
of  our  members  who  serve  the  elderly 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  loss  of 
group  eligibility  In  the  Social  Service  pro- 
gram will  prove  detrimental  to  millions  of 
older  people. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  NCOA  has  for  25 
years  been  the  leading  national  organization 
representing  practitioners  and  organizations 
working  in  the  field  of  aging.  One  of  our 
major  programs,  the  National  Institute  of 
Senior  Centers,  Is  the  only  national  coor- 
dinating body  of  Senior  Centers  In  the 
nation.  The  inclusion  of  the  means  test 
(Which  results  in  a  loss  of  group  eligibility) 
in  social  service  programs  administered  by 
many  of  these  centers  will  mean  the  loss  of 
essential  ser\'lces  to  countless  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Congress  has  in  the  past  seen  to  It 
that  programs  designed  to  benefit  older 
people  did  not  Include  an  Income  means  test 


to  determine  eligibility.  For  people  who  have 
worked  aU  their  lives  to  maintain  their  dig- 
nity and  self-respect,  such  questioning  is  a 
degrading  and  demeaning  process  which  they 
justly  seek  to  avoid. 

Since  we  have  been  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that 
this  matter  cannot  be  handled  in  adminis- 
trative regulations,  we  are  hopeful  that  legis- 
lation can  be  developed  which  would  allevi- 
ate the  present  situation.  NCOA  would  ap- 
preciate any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to 
offer  In  this  regard. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  continued  leadership  in  this 
field. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Ossopskt, 
Executive  Director. 


K,  N.T.,      t 
ine  S,  1975. 


Bronx, 
June 
Sen.  Jacob  Javits, 
Senate  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  We  protest  the  appli- 
cation of  regulation  number  22861  (deter- 
mination of  eligibUity  title  XX)  to  senior 
centers  and  the  services  they  provide. 

Seniors  are  proud,  reluctant  to  disclose 
their  personal  affairs,  and  will  forego  many 
needed  services  rather  than  give  even  the 
appearance  of  accepting  charity.  If  a  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
wishes  to  drive  them  out  of  the  centers,  this 
regulation  will  help  to  do  It. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  false,  self-defeat- 
ing economy.  The  center  budgets  are  tiny, 
a  little  over  $1.00  per  day  per  participant, 
and  for  this  small  sum  they  keep  old  people 
alive  and  functioning  In  the  community  In- 
stead of  being  consigned  to  nursing  homes 
where  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  often  ex- 
ceeds $50.00  per  day.  Also  the  clerical  ex- 
pense Involved  will  greatly  increase  the  cost 
of  running  the  centers  without  any  corre- 
sponding benefits  to  center  members. 

We  therefore,  suggest  an  amendment  to  the 
regulation  in  reference  to  senior  center  serv- 
ices which  will  say  "state  plans  which  in- 
clude senior  center  service  can  choose  to 
determine  the  income  level  of  those  served, 
by  the  procedures  formerly  used  under  title 
VI,  and  or  exempted  from  the  fee  provision." 

Such  a  modification  would  provide  all  nec- 
essary Information  without  placing  an  addi- 
tional financial  burden  of  the  senior  centers 
and  humiliating  senior  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Isabel  Weinstein, 
Secretary,  United  Senior  Centers  of  New 
York;  president,  Boston  Sector  Senior 
Center. 


Congress  of  Senior  Citizens  of 

Oreater  New  York, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  IS,  197S. 
Hon.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits  :  I  am  certain  you  will 
understand  that  I  am  deeply  concerned  ebouc 
the  regulations  appended  to  Title  XX  which 
mandate  a  means  test  to  the  services  ren- 
dered in  Senior  Centers. 

These  centers  are  primarily  attended  by 
elderly  who  are  very  poor  and  while  there 
might  be  occasionally  a  few  who  would  Just 
barely  become  Ineligible.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  all  the  members  be  subjected  to  the 
demeaning  means  test  which  after  all  is 
actually  a  poverty  oath. 

Obviously  this  will  create  class  distinction 
in  the  centers  which  certainly  is  not  the 
American  concept,  and  it  would  adversely 
affect  the  friendly  atmosphere  which  make 
these  centers  such  a  great  source  of  Joy  to 
this  proud  segment  of  our  population. 

The  generation  that  weathered  the  great 
depression,  then  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  put  this  nation  back  on  the  road 
to  prosperity  and  did  it  WITHOUT  welfare. 


should  never  be  subjected  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  poverty  oath.  It  Is  particularly  In- 
sensitive when  you  consider  that  the  admin- 
istrative costs  would  undoubtedly  outstrip 
the  minute  savings  which  such  a  measure 
could  produce. 

I  am  certain  you  will  do  all  you  can  to 
prevent  this  Injustice  to  the  Nations  Elders. 
With  slncerest  regards, 

Walter  Newburgher, 
President,  The  Congress  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens  of  Greater  New  York;  2nd  Vice 
President,  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens. 


Human  Resources 

Administration, 
City  of  New  York,  July  IS,  197S. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  of  the  City  of  New 
York  Is  very  concerned  that  group  eligibility 
will  no  longer  be  permissible  under  the  Title 
XX  regulations  scheduled  to  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1,  1975.  Given  the  thriist  of 
the  statute  which  authorizes  maximum  flexi- 
bility to  states  In  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  their  service  plans,  and  given  that 
nothing  in  the  statute  expressly  prohibits  it, 
we  had  hoped  that  group  eligibility  would 
be  permissible  at  state  option.  However.  HEW 
remains  adamant  in  their  interpretation 
that  the  maxlmxim  eligibility  levels  implicitly 
require  an  individual  means  test,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  Is  permitted  In  the  regula- 
tions soon  to  expire. 

Lack  of  group  eligibility  will  create  serious 
problems  in  our  senior  citizen  program.  For 
several  years  now  the  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration has  been  utilizing  group  eligi- 
bility In  the  senior  centers  located  In  defined 
poverty  areas.  Sampling  of  the  participants 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  ninety- 
seven  percent  of  the  senior  citizens  utilizing 
the  centers  in  these  defined  areas  xrould  be 
eligible  on  the  basis  of  aa.  Individual  eligi- 
bility determination. 

Use  of  group  eligibility  has  several  dis- 
tinct advantages.  First  of  all  it  permits  sav- 
ing of  the  administrative  costs  necessarily 
arising  from  individual  eligibility  determina- 
tions. More  Importantly,  it  enables  the  senior 
citizen  population  of  New  York  City  to  uti- 
lize the  services  of  our  centers  and  still 
retain  their  dignity.  Senior  citizens.  Individ- 
ually and  through  their  organizations,  have 
made  It  clear  that  Individual  means  tests 
would  be  onerous  and  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  applying  for  welfare.  Given  their 
well  known  antipathy  to  welfare  dependency. 
I  know  that  numerous  senior  citizens  will 
choose  to  do  without  the  service  rather 
than  undergo  a  means  test,  despite  the  fact 
tAat  they  are  eligible. 

Additionally,  New  York  City  would  not  be 
able  to  receive  federal  financial  participa- 
tion In  other  group  services,  such  as  group 
counseling  for  teenagers.  Given  the  nature 
of  the  street  gang  problem  In  the  ghettos 
of  our  cities,  it  is  crucial  that  our  workers 
have  the  ability  to  gain  the  trust  of  these 
youngsters.  Nor  is  It  possible  to  get  the  de- 
tailed data  to  determine  Individual  eligibil- 
ity. As  you  may  be  aware,  the  problem  of 
unemployability  is  a  critical  factor  in  the 
gang  population.  Unless  we  have  the  capacity 
to  reach  these  youngsters  and  help  them  gain 
training  and  skills  leading  to  employment, 
these  youths  may  well  be  our  next  wave  of 
welfare  dependents. 

In  view  of  HEW's  position,  we  look  to  Con- 
gressional action  to  resolve  this  problem.  Un- 
less group  eligibility  Is  permitted  under  Title 
XX,  as  It  Is  now  permitted  under  Titles  IV 
and  VI,  New  York  City  will  be  faced  with 
closing  the  doors  to  hundreds  of  needy  eligi- 
ble Individuals.  I  urge  you  to  take  the  lead 
In  remedying  this  situation.  The  City's  criti- 
cal fiscal  sltiiatlon  precludes  funding  of  this 
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program  without  State  and  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

Sincerely, 

James  R.  Dttmpsoi*, 
AdministTatoT/ Commissioner. 


Nationai.  CoxJNcn.  of 

Senior  CmzENS,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C..  July  10, 1975. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javpts:  Tour  proposal  to 
make  the  senior  citizens  who  are  partici- 
pants In  group  services,  like  senior  centers 
and  nutrition  programs,  eligible  for  services 
xinder  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act- 
Grants  to  the  States  for  Services — has  our 
unqualified  support.  As  evidence  of  our  un- 
qualified support,  I  enclose  a  resolution 
adopted  by  our  Executive  Board  on  June  8, 
1975  and  a  copy  of  an  article  In  the  July, 
1975  Senior  Citizens  News.  Up  to  now  partici- 
pants In  programs  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  have  had  a  wide  range  of  services  avail- 
able to  them — tran^ortatlon,  outreach  and 
other  services  from  the  State  Departments 
of  Social  Services  without  any  Income  test. 
For  these  participants  to  undergo  a  means 
test.  In  our  Judgment,  would  deny  services  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  people  who 
Just  will  not  subject  themselves  to  a  means 
test  In  order  to  obtain  services  that  their 
communities  have  provided  to  them  with- 
out such  a  means  test. 

These  social  services,  under  both  the  Older 
Americans  Act  as  well  as  under  title  XX 
make  essential  contributions  to  the  well  be- 
ing of  older  people  and  recognizes  that  a  pro- 
gram of  appropriate  services  is  just  as  es- 
sential and  necessary  as  adequate  Income. 

Adequate  Income  does  not  solve  trans- 
portation needs  of  older  people  living  In 
areas  that  lack  transportation  services, 
doesn't  provide  an  answer  to  the  nutri- 
tional and  social  needs  of  an  older  person 
living  alone,  nor  Is  more  Income  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  Infirm  elderly  who  are 
forced  Into  institutions  simply  because  our 
society  lacks  the  services  which  would  make 
It  possible  for  them  to  live  Independently. 

In  a  position  which  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  laid  before  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  we  held  that 
a  well  structured  program  of  services  for 
older  people  has  significant  preventive  as- 
pects, and,  in  our  Judgment,  like  Public 
Health  programs,  ought  to  be  universally 
avaiUble. 

We  appreciate  the  leadership  you  are  tak- 
ing in  assuring  that  participants  In  group 
services  will  continue  to  have  necessary  sup- 
plemental services  provided  without  having 
to  undergo  a  degrading  means  test. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rttdolph  T.  DanstB)t, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Nationai,  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons, 
„  July  18.  1975. 

Hon.   Jacob   K.   Javtts, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  Our  Associations 
write  to  call  your  attention  to  the  need  for 
Immediate  legislation  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ruption of  services  thiough  the  Title  XX 
Social  Services  Program  to  older  Americans. 
Regulations  to  Implement  Public  Law  93- 
647,  the  new  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  providing  for  the  delivery  of  services  to 
those  In  need,  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  regulations  require  a  complex,  rigid 
determination  of  each  Individual's  eligibility 
to  receive  services.  This  procedure.  If  allowed, 
would  make  It  extremely  difficult  to  mesh 
the  services  programs  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  (Titles  ni  and  VII  In  particular) 
with  those  of  the  Title  XX  program.  Ova 


Associations  fear  that  unless  the  Congress 
clearly  spells  out  the  relationship  between 
the  services  programs  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  the  state  social  services  programs, 
that  there  will  be  a  disruption  In  the  delivery 
of  services  to  the  aged. 

We  solicit  your  Introduction  of  legislation 
to  provide  for  an  exception  to  the  income 
and  resources  means  test  for  those  eliglbles 
who  are  engaged  In  certain  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  of  the  State — approved 
under  Title  HI  or  Title  VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  or  with  organized  activities 
of  multi-purpose  senior  centers.  Activities 
such  as  education,  recreation,  transporta- 
tion, or  socialization  which  are  organized 
group  encounters  beneficial  to  older  persons, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  means  test  by  al- 
lowing limited  group  eligibility.  This  lan- 
guage, for  Instance,  would  allow  the  state 
the  option  not  to  impose  a  demeaning  de- 
termination process  upon  older  persons  who 
wish  to  engage  in  the  meals-on-wheels  pro- 
gram and  would  overcome  the  seemingly 
nonsensical  situation  where  an  individual 
would  be  eligible  for  a  wholesome  meal  under 
the  non-means  tested  "ntle  VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Nutrition  program,  but  not  be 
eligible  for  the  bus  ride  to  the  meal  site  be- 
cause It  U  funded  under  Title  XX  social 
services.  This  would  appear  absurd;  however. 
If  the  regulations  as  promulgated  are  al- 
lowed to  be  Implemented  without  a  clarifica- 
tion of  Congressional  direction,  this  example 
would  be  commonplace. 

The  VS.  Senate,  by  its  overwhelming  vote 
last  month  to  extend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  program,  clearly  showed  its  mandate  that 
service  programs  to  keep  older  Americans  In- 
volved In  the  mainstream  of  the  community 
should  be  given  priority.  We  urge  that  you 
follow  through  on  that  mandate  by  clarify- 
ing the  availability  of  social  service  funds 
as  the  resources  to  operatlonallze  the  Older 
Americans  Act  service  delivery  mechanism. 
Thanking  you  for  your  continued  interest 
In  needs  of  older  Americans,  we  urge  you  to 
sponsor  legislation  to  clarify  the  eligibility 
for  social  service  funds. 
Sincerely, 

Cyril  P.  Brickfield, 
'  Counsel. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Congress  has  frequently 
demonstrated  its  concern  for  the  quality 
of  life  for  older  Americans.  The  stigma 
felt  by  the  older  American  because  of  a 
means  test  and  the  resulting  segrega- 
tion of  elderly  citizens  is  unconscionable. 
Group  eligibility  should  be  permitted  for 
title  XX  services  to  older  Americans. 
Group  eligibility  represents  a  common- 
sense  approach.  It  will  reduce  adminis- 
trative costs,  allowing  funds  to  be  used 
for  services,  not  paperwork. 

Older  American  citizens  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much  to  the  health, 
strength,  and  vitality  of  this  Nation,  can 
no  longer  be  ignored— or  told  their  share 
of  the  American  Dream  is  in  the  past. 
Nor  can  we  allow  services  to  these  older 
Americans  be  made  inaccessible  because 
of  undue  redtape.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  2157,  to  permit  the  active 
and  dignified  participation  of  older 
Americans  in  these  vital  title  XX  pro- 
grams 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2157 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2002  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 


"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  none  of  the  limitations  on  pay- 
ments to  States  which  are  contained  In  sub- 
section (a),  and  which  are  based  on  or  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  individual's  or  family's 
Income,  or  an  Individual's  or  family's  eligi- 
bility fop  aid,  assistance,  or  benefits  under 
another  law  or  program,  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  expenditures  made  by  a  State  for 
the  provision  of  education,  nutrition,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  socialization,  or  as- 
sociated services  to  groups  of  individuals, 
aged  sixty  or  older.  If  such  groups  are  deter- 
mined by  the  State  (pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary)  to  be  com- 
prised predominantly  of  low-Income  Individ- 
uals aged  sixty  or  older  otherwise  eligible 
for  services  under  this  title.  Determination 
of  group  eligibility  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  made  by  the  States  without  the 
use  of  individual  means  tests  or  documenta- 
tion of  Individual  Income." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  payments  for  quarters  com- 
mencing after  September  30,  1975,  as  though 
It  had  been  Incorporated  In  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  at  the  time  of  Its  original 
enactment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in 
sponsoring  S.  2157.  This  legislation 
would  allow  the  States  to  substitute 
group  eligibility  for  individual  means 
tests  in  the  delivery  of  social  services  to 
the  elderly. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
elderly  will  not  abuse  these  services  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  exclude  senior  citizens  who  are 
currently  participating  in  social  and  nu- 
tritional programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  which  is  responsible  for  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  other  legisla- 
tion designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  senior  citizens.  Most  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  our  subcommittee 
do  not  require  means  tests  of  the  in- 
dividual participants.  We  have  specifi- 
cally avoided  making  these  "poverty" 
programs  or  giving  them  a  "welfare" 
orientation.  Income  alone  is  not  a  good 
measure  of  the  social  and  nutritional 
service  needs  of  the  elderly. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  expedite  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  title  XX  services  with  these 
programs  conducted  under  the  authority 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and 
so  forth.  This  would  be  a  positive  step 
toward  our  goal  of  delivering  services 
to  senior  citizens  in  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  fashion. 

I  would  urge  the  Finance  Committee 
to  give  this  vital  legislation  prompt  con- 
sideration so  that  it  can  be  enacted  be- 
fore the  October  1,  1975  effective  date  of 
the  title  XX  regulations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Javits  in  the  introduction  of  leg- 
islation designed  to  provide  a  measure  of 
dignity  in  the  delivery  of  services  to  our 
Nation's  elderly. 

Regulations  recently  promulgated  un- 
der title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
require  each  senior  citizen  to  undergo  an 
individual  means  test  to  qualify  for  serv- 
ices. Prior  law  allowed  seniors  who  par- 
ticipated in  group  services  provided  In 
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the  aged  nutritional  programs  and  senior 
centers  to  attain  group  eligibility. 

Lack  of  group  eligibility  will  create  se- 
rious problems.  The  effect  of  the  individ- 
ual means  test  for  senior  centers  is  that 
each  and  every  one  who  goes  there  for 
help  with  rent  exemptions,  half -car  fares, 
et  cetera,  will  have  to  divulge  every  de- 
tail of  his  or  her  financial  condition  and 
provide  the  documentation  to  prove  it. 

Experience  has  already  shown  that 
seniors  are  proud  and  self-reliant  peo- 
ple. The  generation  that  weathered  the 
Great  Depression  and  then  put  this  Na- 
tion back  on  the  road  to  prosperity  will 
not  accept  this  invasion  of  their  privacy. 
Many  times,  they  will  forego  needed  so- 
cial services  rather  than  subject  them- 
selves to  a  poverty  oath. 

This  is  self-defeating  in  that  it  de- 
prives the  elderly  of  essential  social  serv- 
ices and  disrupts  the  coordination  of 
group  services  under  title  XX  and  the 
Older  Americans  Act  which  has  no  means 
test. 

In  fact  it  could  undermine  the  whole 
concept  of  senior  centers.  The  seniors 
would  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the 
feepayers  and  those  who  must  plead 
poverty.  Those  who  refuse  to  accept  what 
they  perceive  to  be  welfare  will  dropout 
and  suffer  the  consequent  loneliness,  iso- 
lation, and  impairment  of  mental  and 
physical  capabilities. 

Use  of  the  group  eligibility  technique 
has  several  distinct  advantages.  First,  it 
permits  saving  of  the  administrative 
costs  necessarily  arising  from  individual 
eligibility  determinations.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  enables  the  senior  citizens  to 
utilize  group  services  and  still  retain 
their  dignity. 

This  bill  allows  the  State  the  option 
of  adopting  the  group  eligibility  method 
in  the  delivery  of  group  services  to  the 
elderly.  Given  the  thrust  of  title  XX 
which  authorizes  maximum  flexibility  to 
the  States  in  the  planning  and  operation 
of  their  service  plans,  I  urge  the  early 
adoption  of  this  option  to  insure  the 
unique  needs  of  the  elderly  are  met. 

In  the  long  run,  availability  of  group 
social  services  will  benefit  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  elderly  by  preventing 
the  costly  institutionalization  which  re- 
sults when  they  become  isolated  from 
contact  with  their  community 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  in  introduc- 
ing this  amendment  to  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  revise  the  proce- 
dure for  determination  of  an  individual's 
or  family's  eligibility  for  services  under 
this  title.  The  regulations  for  Public  Law 
93-647  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  impose 
a  "means  test"  as  eligibility  for  senior 
citizens'  services.  I  am  alarmed  over  the 
serious  impact  of  this  provision.  Many 
of  our  programs  for  older  Americans 
were  not  intended  to  require  a  state- 
ment of  financial  need.  I  view  a  "means" 
or  poverty  test  as  an  insult  to  our  senior 
citizens.  This  measure  would  give  States 
the  option  to  use  group  eligibility,  as  they 
had  done  before  enactment  of  Public 
Law  93-647,  where  appropriate  for  serv- 
ices for  senior  citizens. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  hundreds  of 


senior  citizens  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  expressing  opposition  to 
implementation  of  these  regulations. 
Pennsylvania  has  taken  the  lead  over  the 
past  2  years  in  combining  local.  State, 
Older  Americans  Act,  and  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  funds  to  finance  the  expansion 
of  older  persons  programs  and  activities 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Ehiring 
the  current  fiscal  year,  it  is  expected  the 
State  will  utilize  over  $12.6  million  in 
Federal  Social  Security  Act,  title  VI 
funds,  in  conjimction  with  $14.3  million 
in  Older  Americans  Act  and  matching 
funds,  of  which  $4.2  million  are  Pennsyl- 
vania-appropriated State  fimds.  These 
funds  are  provided  to  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging  and  other  organizations  on  a  block 
basis  to  support  activities  approved  un- 
der the  State  Plan  on  Aging. 

There  are  no  specific  income  limits 
for  participation  in  title  ni  and  title 
VII  Older  Americans  Act  programs. 
Many  of  the  local  service  centers  were 
inaugurated  as  title  VII  nutrition  sites 
or  title  III  senior  centers  which  provided 
an  open  door  to  lower  income  elderly, 
the  isolated,  the  lonely  and  those  with 
nutrition  deficiencies.  However,  with 
the  addition  of  title  VI,  Social  Security 
Act,  services  to  these  basic  nutrition  and 
service  programs  in  350  centers,  it  has 
been  necessary,  unfortimately,  to  apply 
SRS/title  VT  income  determinations  to 
all  participants  and  to  develop  a  com- 
plex accoimting  system  to  track  diverse 
funds.  And  this  is  in  the  face  of  an  ex- 
plicit Older  Americans  Act  prohibition 
against  such  "means  tests"  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  receiving  nutrition  services. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Center  for  Older  People  has  ex- 
pressed concern  that  "the  threat  to  sen- 
ior centers  today  is  from  the  funding  in 
title  XX,  which  asks  for  a  means  test 
for  individuals  rather  than  group  eligi- 
bility which  was  allowed  in  other  ftmd- 
ing.  Centers  using  title  XX  to  expand 
their  services  are  an  endangered  species. 
How  many  of  their  members  will  tol- 
erate the  indignity  of  a  "means  test?" 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  find 
a  workable  alternative  so  we  can  provide 
these  needed  social  services  to  our  Na- 
tion's elderly.  I  feel  this  bill  would  do 
just  that.  I  urge  the  support  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  for  this  worth- 
while legislation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  in  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  alleviate  what  has  recently  become 
a  serious  problem  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  Under 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  new 
and  onerous  eligibility  requirements, 
termed  the  "means  test,"  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  some  of  Pennsylvania's 
1.4  million  elderly  citizens  to  receive 
Government-sponsored  social  services. 
This  bill  I  join  in  introducing  today 
changes  eligibility  procedures  and  al- 
lows the  States  to  make  determinations 
of  group  eligibility  without  the  use  of 
the  means  test. 

Mr.  President,  my  mail  from  constitu- 
ents who  feared  the  means  test  would  re- 
quire detailed  financial  disclosures  has 
been  overwhelming.  Present  law  estab- 
lishes an  income  level  cutofif  and  those 
whose  incomes  fall  below  that  level  are 


eligible  for  social  services.  Title  XX  reg- 
ulations would  require  an  applicant  for 
services  to  fill  out  lengthy  and  highly  per- 
sonal questionnaires.  It  is  essential  that 
our  senior  citizens  not  be  put  through 
this,  demeaning  and  degrading  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  an  amendment  to  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
American  people,  the  Nation's  elderly, 
and  this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  responsive 
to  those  needs. 

In  the  past,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  Nation's  elderly 
in  securing  a  happy  and  comfortable  re- 
tirement and  am  happy  to  do  so  now. 
Every  social  security  increase  to  assist 
the  elderly  that  was  signed  into  law  had 
my  support.  In  addition,  I  sponsored  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  which  did  much  to  aid  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country.  The  welfare  of 
the  Nation's  elderly  has  always  been  im- 
portant to  me. 

The  amendment  I  now  support  would 
protect  the  dignity  of  senior  citizens  by 
removing  from  title  XX  the  provision  for 
individual  means  tests  for  predomi- 
nantly low-income  groups  of  senior  citi- 
zens. Those  tests  have  been  referred  to  as 
poverty  oaths. 

poverty  oath  demeaning 

These  tests,  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
on  October  1,  would  force  the  Nation's 
elderly  to  submit  themselves  to  a  degrad- 
ing income  check  prior  to  their  admit- 
tance for  participation  in  community 
senior  centers  and  programs.  Designed  to 
disqualify  those  senior  citizens  whose  in- 
come exceeds  an  established  income  level, 
these  tests  will  force  the  low-income 
senior  citizens  who  are  eligible  to  stand 
out  as  welfare  recipients,  a  demeaning 
process  for  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives  and  now  should  be 
free  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  retirement.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  federally  funded  group 
projects  for  the  elderly,  intended  to  add 
enjoyment  to  their  lives,  will  instead 
humiliate  and  degrade  older  Americans 
if  they  are  forced  to  annoimce  their 
poverty  in  a  test  of  this  sort. 

Besides  the  demeaning  nature  of  these 
"poverty  oaths."  the  enforcement  of 
these  tests  will  necessitate  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  Federal  redtape  and 
bureaucracy  Involved  in  the  supervision 
of  aid  to  the  country's  older  citizens.  The 
evidence  available  indicates  the  number 
of  people  above  the  Income  level  who 
utilize  the  programs  is  so  small  that  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  tests  prob- 
ably will  greatly  exceed  the  present  cost 
of  allowing  the  higher  income  group's 
participation  in  the  programs. 

The  amendment  now  proposed  would 
replace  the  Federal  restrictions  imposed 
in  title  XX  based  on  income  with  a  State 
determination  that  the  group  receiving 
the  social  security  benefits  be  "comprised 
predominantly  of  low-income  individ- 
uals otherwise  eligible  for  services." 
Practically,  the  State  social  welfare 
agencies  would  then  be  allowed  to  pro- 
vide low-income  services  to  all  senior 
citizens  eligible  for  social  security  if  the 
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membership  of  the  groups  in  question  is     centers  serve  predominantly  poor  popu-     rate  of  1.17  million  were  well  below  the 

at  least  51  percent  low  income.  lations.  The  bill  we  propose  today  would     annual  2  million  level  of  the  1971-1973 

IMPORTANT  TO  KANSAS  pcrmlt,  but  not  require,  a  State  to  make     period.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the 

The  Imoortance  of  this  amendment  tn  "^**  decision.  I  am  confident  the  Con-     calendar  year  1975,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

KSLTve^coLlderabirAt  SS  nre^  1^^  ""P  ^^^}^^  ^^**°°'  °*  "^""^^^  ^^     ministration  made  only  56,688  guaran- 

^^e%;76oreSdtiz^eL^c^^^^^^^  rg^rX^rir  ^  ^""'^^  ^^     Slli°""  ^"^  '  ''''  ^^^"«  °^  ''''' 

emp£yJ?'Sre'5l°of  KanSns^*??d  '   am  somewhat   less   confident,   but        This  is  nearly  10.000  loans  and  $100 

pSviff  an^ntertei^enrcenter  for  "0"!.theless  persistently   hopeful,   that     million  less  than  comparable  first  quar- 

K  mor^  By  fo?cS  Sn  indMdual  t^e  Congress  and  the  administration  will     ter    1974    respective    figures    of    69.337 

mSL  ^t  urSJ  the  elderlv  manv  mav  ^^  ^"^  l^^*'"  ^"ention  to  the  Investl-     loans  and  $1,684  billion.  Even  more  dra- 

E  ?e^ctent  tHartfcinate  &  these  oJJa  nation  of  those  Federal  programs  which    matic  is  to  compare  this  year's  first  quar- 

Szltiom    LTafeven?  m^^^^^^  do,  n  fact,  need  our  scrutiny.  Instead  of     ter  figures   with  the  preceding  fSurth 

Kansa^  would  !ose  the  s3  nutri-  aPP^y^^K  mostly  means  tests  to  senior     quarter  1974  figures  of  71.704  VA  loans  in 

tioTllTndSrb^nefitetShaveSSn  ^'^"^T  ^^^°^^^  °^  reducing,  ever  so     the  amount  of  $1,976  billion.  This  repre- 

recelvine              ^^^^^  ^ney  have  been  slightly,   their   participation   in   senior    sents  a  20  percent  decline  in  VA  loan 

The  ^endment  now  proposed  would  u'^^lt  ^®*  "^  summon  the  courage  to  cut     commitments.  The  foUowing  table,  which 

eUmlLtetorSgradSSlvidial  mean.  ^""^  ^^?^^  numerous  programs  of  Fed-     I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

iBSI^^S^"^-  ^<^--"'^^^^e\:^^y'^^^^s'^^  rtryiaf'"  '^^  ^«"  ^-^-  ^^^ 

myTogSm^wo'uldt  av^^^^^^^  from  careless  Federal  spending  and  from        There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

^^TJ^i^^^^^'^^^  reTXnro/Ser^p?rSS     -  o^rd.ed  to  be  pr^^^^ 

ha^^s™^Ss1ibch^^  f~^^^^oSi^^  ^"---L^x-ss— .???  — - 

Sr^Tnt^^thTSSSfofHeaTh  Edi^  S^^mTtoken  1  s'uSnortTrLS^m^ '^f     t  f^"'"^"--                          Con.znUn.ents 

cation  and  Welfare  from  imposing  indi-     SLS  a«??t«nVtn  th^  iLcS  ^^^^  °^    V^^  ^^•'^^- 27.524 

tre^e^S^tS  ^r^""^"*^  "T    SlS^abrtrkeSValfwH^^^^^^    Se^t.  J JS": --    H'lH 

\^^^^J^rn^l^Firtt?^"'^\^^°^'  ^osts  in  their  apartmente.  in  the  super!    Oct.                 32.331.....  Hi:::::    HSl 

^  A^  £^?™^*y  ^.®'?^°'"  centers.  market,  and  at  the  drug  store  BecaSe    n°^-  31.944.... 24  627 

Under  Federal  regulations  due  to  be-     their  Government  LrDllved  a  iar^P^^H     °*"=-  27.  isi 23057 

come  effective  October  1.  1975.  all  senior     cuJnaWe    r^  in    nni^l^^^^^  J^*^-  24.302....       I9277 

citizens  who  benefit  from  the  education,  noon  them    f  X  ^/AhI^^     ^^^*'''"    ^^''-                 26:202....::.:::::::    H'Hl 

transportation,    recreation,    and    othei^     cS   cSderaS^e  r^J^.«^  ^*'-  """"^ 28  §Ii 

TuS?/ iSlT Sle'^XX^  ort?>r^"£  r1fogS'S"rblig^i^on^°brSnt?n"g    ^y                 ^,^11^--    IHH 

Srty"??rUrbe^rcS  S^dSlos^e    StTe^f ^Sr^e^^r"^ ^^"^«^^^^    '^^'  ^^ "'    ^'^'^ 

their  income.  The  money  saved  by  using  activities  of  senior  centers.                                  ^^^^    ^^^^^^                      -—— 

these  person-by-person  means  tests  to  p,.,^„,  „„„,  ,„_^ 

bar  some  well-to-do  elderly  from  receiv-  By  Mr.  HARTKE:                               .  ,                  '"^'"  ^^"^  "'^^ 

ing  free  benefits  will  probably  be  out-        S.  2159.  A  bill  to  increase  the  avaU-    auJ  32' 2^0"' 11' ti'' 

weighed  by  the  expense  of  administering  abUity  of  guaranteed  home  loan  financ-    Sept.                25686                          21' mr 

them  to  tens  of  thousands  of  aged  Amer-  Ing  for  veterans  and  to  increase  the  In-    Oct.                 27'  48o                          22  057 

leans,  all  of  whom  would  thereby  be  de-     come  of  the  National  Service  Life  In-    Nov.  26.365 :::::  21*814 

meaned  by  needless  governmental  pry-     surance  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes     ^^®*'-  21.787 ::    18*702 

ing  into  their  personal  affairs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'    i*?"  23,308 20.315 

The  entire  procedure  would  be  penny    Affairs.  Tf°-  24,749 19,348 

But  that  u  emphatically  not  the  case.  Sn.Tb'LThnm.'ft"' Ja' ""^."'^  ^'-         «:  ?l::::::;;:::-:  »1« 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  any  appre-    nSi  ,h.,  fh^*^,  ?"'^-  ,Ml""^»  "'"  re-    Dec.  20.772 .;.:    ,°;lil 

clable  number  of  senior  clttens  are  Im-     Sm  ^hVh  ,  ^'i?'J2l,''°Ji='."^  *?^ '"'    JS'  ='==» "  S" 

property  recelvlnB  benefits  On  th«™n      ?'"■  "''"°  '  ""^ '"^''''««1  •"  ^iHior,    "<>■  23.947 18.364 

traS^  older  SrtcSbSiMti^S      V'Trf^'*"?*  "»<»»>»«  "Wch  among    «"••  30.47t.... 2?  5S 

'''^.rs^:i^:s'.^xz^i  ^S^^^^^     - 1^ li^ 

c^'t^'  morelL?t1f  -^T  ^^^?  ,"lf  ^^  emn^Teallfe  ^^rl."  wt^maV^'av;        '^^^^  -*  -"^bie  untu  .uly  15.  1975. 

sroTi^vTSSTheraVhyr  ^.iSri^'^^s^X'^^^^r  ^^-  ^^^-  ^— ^^  --^^^ 

pendence  upon  their  neighbors  and  ac-  V^noffhBh^^l^f^^tlf^'f^  ''°"*^':    '"°'',^/  '"^^^  available  by  this  measure 

cept     governmental     aid     reluctantly,  since  wSfd^r^^t?"^'  ""^  T'l'^*    would  give  fuller  meaning  to  the  many 

Hderly  Americans  do  not  want  welfare  eSnS  L^sTon?*n??Mfrf%"**^  k^^    miportant  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 

As  a  proponent  of  the  principle  of  In?  fiSlv  effprtivp  «f  ilf    ^J'^J^T  ^'    !?o"sing  Act  of  1974.  Under  the  restora- 

federaUsm.evenatatlmewhenlteb^ne-  plfyment  In  the  hm,«:W^^^'^-.^"r-     ",°''  Provision,  for  instance,  nearly  all 

fits  are  poorly  appreciated   I  t^st  the  inZ^    rani«    o^      f  construction    of   America's   29   milUon   veterans   are 

«i^Lr.^~f  S~H=i~^  HSn3?Si 
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charged  his  obligations  under  an  original 
GI  bill  guaranteed  or  direct  loan  by  pay- 
ing off  that  loan  or  having  an  eligible 
veteran  properly  assume  it,  then  his 
eligibility  for  another  VA  guaranteed  or 
direct  loan  is  restored.  Despite  extremely 
poor  housing  market  conditions  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  nearly  7,500 
veterans  used  their  restored  loan  entitle- 
ment under  this  new  provision  of  the 
law.  This  represents  nearly  13  percent  of 
the  total  commitments  made  in  the  first 
quarter. 

Increasing  the  mortgage  money  avail- 
able for  veterans  would  also  give  added 
meaning  to  those  provisions  in  Public 
Law  93-569  which  increased  maximum 
loan  guarantees  by  40  percent  and  which 
granted  increased  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans to  purchase  condominiums  and 
mobile  homes. 

Under  the  previous  law,  veterans  could 
not  use  their  GI  home  loans  to  purchase 
condominiums  unless  at  least  one  unit 
in  the  project  was  purchased  by  a  loan 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity. Because  the  FHA  had  approved  few 
such  loans,  there  was  little  real  oppor- 
tunity for  veterans  to  purchase  condo- 
miniums. This  procedure  was  eliminated 
under  the  new  Veterans  Housing  Act. 

A  number  of  significant  improvements 
In  the  mobile  home  loan  program  were 
also  made  under  tha;t  act.  The  maximum 
guarantee  for  both  single-wide  and 
double-wide  mobile  homes  was  increased 
from  25  to  57  percent  depending  on  the 
unit  and  lot  size.  Top  loan  maturities 
In  some  cases  were  extended  up  to  20 
years,  and  used  mobile  homes  which 
meet  Veterans'  Administration  stand- 
ards are  also  authorized  for  guaranteed 
loans  for  the  first  time. 

Finally,  members  will  also  recall  that 
another  provision  of  the  new  law  boosted 
the  grants  available  to  severely  disabled 
veterans  who  must  have  specially- 
adapted  housing.  To  aid  these  disabled 
veterans,  the  maximum  grant  was  In- 
creased to  $25,000. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  insure 
that  veterans  who  have  purchased  homes 
are  not  caught  in  the  downdraft  of 
today's  economy,  I  and  the  other  com- 
mittee members  wrote  President  Ford  in 
January,  urging  him  to  take  available 
steps  to  protect  veterans  against  fore- 
closure. I  urged  the  President  to  use 
discretionary  authority  which  Congress 
has  granted  him  to  delay  foreclosure 
proceedings  against  veterans  who  receive 
direct  Government  VA  loans  and  who 
are  unemployed  or  in  a  severe  economic 
squeeze.  I  also  encourage  the  President 
to  use  existing  authority  to  help  delay 
possible  foreclosures  on  those  homes 
funded  by  private  capital  guaranteed  by 
the  VA,  by  helping,  for  example,  arrange 
with  private  lenders  refinancing  or  new 
terms  and  conditions  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial burden  on  a  veteran  who  may  be 
about  to  lose  his  home. 

The  White  House  responded  with  as- 
surances that — 

Every  authority  under  the  existing  law 
will  be  used  to  prevent  the  foreclosure  of 
VA  loans  Involving   veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
correspondence  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Janttart  14,  1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Cammltte©  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am 
concerned  during  the  current  recession  and 
the  worsening  condition  of  the  economy,  of 
the  ability  of  veterans  to  meet  their  existing 
financial  obligations  under  programs  that 
are  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Without  setting  forth  economic  Indicators 
that  portend  a  worsening  economy,  I  believe 
the  veterans  who  have  given  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  causes  of  our  country  may 
fare  far  worse  than  others.  For  example,  the 
December  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indi- 
cated that  tmemployment  In  the  20  to  24 
year  old  veteran  group  was  an  alarming  15.3 
percent,  which  Is  significantly  higher  than 
for  capable  nonveterans.  I  am  convinced 
that  with  the  increasing  unemployment  and 
decreasing  economic  conditions  many  vet- 
erans will  be  unable  to  meet  existing  finan- 
cial obligations  under  VA  guaranteed  or  di- 
rect home  loans. 

In  this  connection  it  is  my  understanding 
that  you  have  the  intrinsic  authority  under 
section  1811  (k)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  (and  Veterans'  Administration  Regula- 
tion 36.4506  Issued  pursuant  thereto)  to  de- 
lay payments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
direct  loans  by  the  veteran. 

It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  you  have 
the  Intrinsic  authority,  under  section  1820 
(a)  (2)  and  Veterans'  Administration  Regu- 
lation 36.4314  to  consent  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  guaranteed  loans  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  purchase  of 
homes. 

Finally,  when  modification  of  existing 
loans  is  not  viable.  It  Is  further  my  under- 
standing that  you  have  the  authorltv  under 
sections  1820(a)  (3)  and  (4)  and  Veterans' 
Administration  Regulation  36.4318  to  re- 
quire the  holder  of  the  loan  to  transfer  and 
assiem  the  loan  and  the  security  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  upon  receipt  of  pay- 
ment In  full  of  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness remaining  unpaid  to  the  date  of  such 
assignment.  Following  such  transfer  condi- 
tions may  be  worked  out  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  could  provide  for  the 
continued  occupancy  of  the  property  by  the 
veteran. 

Given  exl<»tlng  and  projected  economic 
conditions,  I  uree  you  to  Insure  that  de- 
faults \mder  existing  VA  home  loan  pro- 
prams  are  cloeelv  monitored.  Tn  the  event 
»?rowlnc  nvimbers  of  veterans  are  unflble  to 
meet  their  obligations  under  these  proprams 
during  the  current  recession,  I  hope  that 
you  would  plve  careful  consideration  to  exer- 
cising discretionary  authority  outlined 
above  In  a  manner  to  aid  them  durinp  this 
dlfflcult  nerlod. 

Your  asrfstance  and  oonRlderatlon  of  thl<< 
matter  would  be  apnreclat^d  by  the  millions 
of  veterans  that  are  affected  during  these 
difflcult  times  a*!  well  as  by  members  of  the 
Committee. 

My  sincere  and  be«t  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Vakck  Hartke,  Chairman. 


Ttte  Whttk  HonsE. 
Washintrton.  DC,  Fehruary  18. 1975. 
Hon.  Vance  Habtkf, 

Chairman,  Committe»i  on  Veteranit'  Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washinaton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  President  shares 
your  concern  over  the  effect  the  present  eco- 
nomic recession  may  have  on  veterans  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  become  finan- 


cially unable  to  meet  their  obligations  under 
the  terms  of  their  VA  guaranteed  or  direct 
home  loans. 

The  vast  bulk  of  all  G.I.  loans  are  made 
and  held  by  private  lending  Institutions. 
VA'8  regulations  have  long  contained  provi- 
sions designed  to  encourage  holders  and  their 
servicing  agents  to  extend  forbearance  and 
indulgence  to  deserving  veterans  who  are 
having  financial  difficulties,  particularly 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  These  regu- 
lations authorize  advances  to  be  made  and 
added  to  the  guaranteed  Indebtedness  for 
pvuposes  such  as  taxes  and  Insurance  and 
preservation  of  the  property  which  is  security 
for  the  loan.  They  also  are  designed  to  en- 
courage forbearance  and  Indulgence  to  de- 
serving veterans  through  postponement  of 
payment  of  all  or  a  part  of  monthly  pay- 
ments— without  loss  of  Interest  to  the  hold- 
er. They  also  permit  and  encourage  extension 
agreements  and  recasting  of  loans  In  appro- 
priate cases. 

The  VA  currently  Is  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tributing to  all  lenders  participating  In  the 
G.I.  loan  program  a  reminder  that  the  above 
described  procedxires  are  available  to  assist 
deserving  veterans  in  retaining  their  homes 
and  encouraging  them  to  cooperate.  In  past 
situations  of  a  similar  nature.  It  has  been 
VA's  experience  that  holders  have  cooper- 
ated. 

As  a  last  resort,  VA  has  authority  to  re- 
fund loans  to  assist  deserving  veterans  to 
retain  their  homes  in  cases  where  a  lender 
cannot  or  will  not  further  extend  indul- 
gence. The  VA  has  had  to  use  this  authority 
only  sparingly  over  the  30  year  life  of  the 
program. 

In  respect  to  direct  loans  made  and  held 
by  the  VA,  it  has,  of  course,  similar  author- 
ity and  does  exercise  such  authority  in  ap- 
propriate cases. 

The  President  wants  me  to  assure  you  that 
every  authority  under  the  existing  law  will 
be  used  to  prevent  the   foreclosure  of  VA 
loans  Involving  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  D.  Semerad, 
Staff  Aisistant  to  the  President, 

Domestic  Council. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, although  the  Veterans*  Housing 
Act  of  1974  greatly  expanded  benefits  for 
veterans,  it  has  not,  of  course,  increased 
the  available  supply  of  mortgage  money 
which  prevents  so  many  veterans  from 
actually  becoming  homeowners  In  to- 
day's tight-money  market.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Veterans'  Housing  Ex- 
pansion Act  which  will  provide  up  to  $5 
billion  of  mortgage  money  is  needed 
today. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  availability 
of  Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed 
home  loan  financing  for  veterans  desir- 
ing to  purchase  homes  and  increase  the 
income  of  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance Fund,  which  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  veterans'  Insurance  fimds. 

The  current  interest  rate  on  Veterans' 
Administration  guaranteed  home  loans 
is  8 1/2  percent.  Due  to  higher  interest 
rates  in  some  areas  and  the  prevalence 
of  "points,"  there  is  a  dearth  of  money 
available  for  financing  home  purchases 
generally,  and  for  veterans  in  particular. 

The  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  is  a  trust  fund  created  from 
the  proceeds  of  premiums  paid,  largely 
by  World  War  II  veterans,  on  their  in- 
surance policies.  There  are  now  4,248,890 
such  policies  with  a  face  value  of  ap- 
proximately $8  billion.  Generally  these 
policies  cover  individuals  who  served  on 
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or  after  October  8,  1940,  and  before 
April  26,  1951,  when  this  insurance  pro- 
gram ceased  receiving  new  applications. 
The  fund  is  today  invested  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment which  had  an  average  yield  of  5.22 
percent  for  calendar  year  1974. 

The  following  table,  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record,  shows  the  yield  to  the  fund  on 


the  invested  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


INVESTMENT  YIELDS  IN  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 


Amount  of  U.S. 

(or  U.S. 

guaranteed) 

sacuritjes 

held  at  end 

of  period 

Data 

(in  billions) 

(1) 

(2) 

Average  rate 
of  interest 

on  securities 
In  col.  (2) 

(3) 


Amount  of  U.S. 

securities 

purchased  or 

refinanced  in 

the  6  mo 

ending  with 

date  in  col.  (1) 

(in  millions) 

(4) 


Average  rate 

of  Interest 

on  Investment 

in  col.  (4) 

(percent) 

(5) 


Dec  31. 1959 $5  7 

June  30.  1960 58 

Dec.  31,1960 5  g 

June  30,  1961 5  g 

Dec.  31,1961 57 

June  30, 1962 S8 

Dec  31,  1962 5g 

June  30.  1963 5' 7 

Dec.  31,1963 5  8 

June  30, 1964 5g 

Dec.  31, 1964 5  8 

Jui>e30, 1%5 T..  59 

Dec.  31, 1965 60 

June  30,  1966 6  1 

Dec  31, 1966 e'l 

June30,  1967 6.1 


3.00 
3.06 
3.07 
3.07 
3.07 
3.09 
3.09 
3.11 
3.11 
3.16 
3.16 
3.21 
3.21 
3.33 
3.43 
3.51 


1  Not  required. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  estimated  that 
with  the  availability  of  $5  billion  from 
the  NSLI  reserves,  and  based  upon  a 
current  average  home  loan  mortgage  of 
$28,000  that  approximately  178.000 
loans  could  be  guaranteed  and  purchased 
imder  the  expansion  act.  Based  on  re- 
cent VA  experience,  about  30  percent  or 
59,300  would  be  on  newly  constructed 
homes  and  the  remaining  70  percent  or 
118,700  units  would  be  for  existing 
homes.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  yield 
to  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
P^ind  would  increase  to  7y2  percent 
which  is  the  Interest  payable  on  the  home 
loans  less  a  1  percent  administration 
fee. 

The  NSLI  Fund  would  continue  to  be 
fully  guaranteed  by  the  government  with 
no  possible  loss  to  a  policyholder  or  his 
beneficiary. 

Thus  there  would  be  two  simple  results 
flowing  from  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion; namely,  the  availability  of  up  to 
$5  billion  of  mortgage  money,  and  an 
Increase  in  the  interest  yield  for  the 
NSLI  Fund. 

The  bill  establishes  in  the  Treasury  a 
revolving  fund  which  will  be  known  as 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  In- 
vestment Fimd— NSLI— or  the  Invest- 
ment Fund.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  directed  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  the  amount  of  fimds  necessary  to  pur- 
chase loans  as  the  consequence  of  com- 
mitments issued  or  to  be  issued  under 
the  expansion  program  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  to 
transfer  funds  from  the  NSLI  Fund  to 
the  Investment  Fund  created  to  cover  the 
Administrator's  commitments  up  to  $5 
billion.  This  program  is  intended  to 
greatly  expand  the  money  in  the  mort- 
gage market  available  to  lenders,  espe- 
cially in  financially  depressed  areas,  and 
make  the  purchase  of  a  home  a  reality 
for  veterans  who  otherwise  are  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  the  shortage  of  capi- 
tal. 
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The  Administrator  will  issue  a  commit- 
ment to  purchase  a  proposed  home  mort- 
gage loan  under  title  38,  if  requested  by 
a  private  lender  at  the  same  time  it  is- 
sues a  commitment  to  guarantee  the  pro- 
posed home  mortgage  loan  under  the 
current  VA  program.  Thus  In  areas 
where  lenders  are  reluctant  to  lend 
money  to  veterans  to  purchase  homes 
because  of  higher  interest  rates  and  thus 
greater  return  on  their  investments 
which  they  are  able  to  secure  elsewhere, 
mortgage  money  would  be  available  for 
veterans  to  purchase  suitable  housing. 

Under  the  measure  the  lender  will  pay 
a  nonrefundable  fee — not  to  exceed  one- 
half  percentum  of  the  amount  of  the 
commitment — for  the  service  performed 
by  the  Administrator  in  issuing  the  com- 
mitment and  purchasing  the  mortgage 
from  the  lender  in  the  event  the  lender 
is  unable  to  dispose  of  the  mortgage 
through  conventional  markets. 

The  Administrator  will  purchase  the 
loan  from  a  private  lender  at  a  percent- 
age of  the  mortgage,  or  par.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  issue  a  com- 
mitment to  purchase  the  loan  at  its 
face  value  or,  at  a  minimum  96  percent 
of  its  face  value  if  assuming  that  the 
lender-mortgagee  certifies  that  certain 
conditions  are  met.  The  Administrator 
is  directed  to  purchase  the  loan  between 
60  days  and  one  year  from  the  Issuance 
of  the  loan  guaranty  if  first,  the  lender 
has  not  been  successful  In  selling  the 
loan  to  a  private  investor  at  a  price  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  that  specified  in  the 
commitment;  second,  the  lender  has  not 
charged  or  collected  from  any  person 
any  discount  points  in  excess  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  face  amoimt  of  the 
loan  and  the  price  specified  In  the  com- 
mitment plus  the  origination  fee;  and 
third,  the  loan  is  not  In  default. 

The  commitment  purchase  price 
agreed  to  between  the  Administrator 
and  the  lender  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
average  price  for  which  one  hundred 
and  eight-day  purchase  commitments 
were  last  auctioned  by  the  Federal  Na- 
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tional  Mortgage  Association,  Fannie 
Mae.  This  figure  shall  never  be  less  than 
96  percent  of  the  par  value  of  the  mort- 
gage and  will  take  into  consideration 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  housing 
market  which,  as  Indicated  above,  will 
reflect  the  number  of  discoimt  points 
that  the  lender  may  charge  any  person. 

This  program  Is  designed  to  provide 
mortgage  money  where  needed  to  assist 
veterans  to  purchase  homes.  More  vet- 
erans should  be  able  to  piu-chase  homes 
under  this  program  because  of  the  in- 
crease of  money  in  the  housing  market. 
Lenders  will  acquire  the  origination  fee 
plus  interest  on  the  loan  for  the  period 
they  retain  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  measure  is  en- 
acted Into  law,  the  housing  market 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  availability 
of  mortgage  money,  otherwise  not  avail- 
able, and  additional  construction  jobs 
should  be  provided  by  the  stimulation  to 
the  Housing  market  which  will  require, 
on  VA  experience,  if  the  full  amount  of 
commitments  are  issued,  at  least  59,000 
newly  constructed  homes.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  is  to  be  reimbursed  for 
the  administrative  charge  of  up  to  one 
percent  thereby  requiring  no  new  out- 
lays for  Increased  administrative  per- 
sonnel or  responsibilities. 

Of  course,  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Fund  should  receive  a  higher 
return  on  Its  overall  Investment  from 
5.22  per  cent  to  a  currently  projected 
7.5  per  cent.  The  only  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  minimal  cost  of  re- 
financing the  investment  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Fund  In 
Government  obligations  through  public 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  my  program  will  provide 
more  mortgage  money  in  the  housing 
market  where  it  is  desperately  needed. 
The  President  recently  called  for  the 
increase  of  mortgage  money  and  released 
$2  billion  in  mortgage  purchase  author- 
ity available  to  the  Government  National 

Mortgage    Association — Ginnle    Mae 

previously  held  up  by  the  admlnlstra- 
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tion.  The  President,  in  his  veto  message 
of  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975 
on  June  24  of  this  year,  called  for  the 
increase  of  Ginnie  Mae  mortgage  pur- 
chase authority  by  $7.75  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  However,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  state  whether  or  not  it 
would  use  any  or  all  of  the  additional 
money  authorized,  or  when. 

The  administration  would  have  the 
coimtry  and  the  housing  and  labor  com- 
munities believe  that  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing needs  are  being  met  with  his  minimal 
program.  The  veterans  know  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  the  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  James  M.  Wagonseller,  ap- 
pearing in  the  February  1975  American 
Legion  magazine  Indicating  the  major 
problem  facing  veterans  today  is  the 
available  supply  of  mortgage  money, 
which  remains  the  chief  obstacle  to  every 
potential  home-buyer,  veteran  or  non- 
veteran,  and  the  chief  depressor  of  the 
construction  Industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Help  for  Veterans  in  the  Housing  Squeeze 

(By  James  M.  Wagonseller,  National  Com- 
mander, The  American  I>eglon) 

On  Dec.  31,  President  Ford  signed  the 
Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974.  It  should  be 
of  some  help  to  veterans  who  have  been 
hurting  In  the  present  housing  situation, 
although  things  aren't  going  to  be  too  bright 
lor  anyone  in  need  of  housing  until  the 
whole  present  housing  and  mortgage  situa- 
tion Is  eased. 

If  the  purchase  of  bousing  has  been  tough 
for  everyone.  It  has  been  especially  tough  on 
veterans  because  the  VA's  GI  home  loan 
guarantee  progrtmo,  and  the  VA's  direct  aid 
for  disabled  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
specially  constructed  housing,  had  gotten 
out  of  date. 

The  Legion,  the  Congress  and  the  VA  have 
seen  pretty  much  eye  to  eye  on  various 
needed  liberalizations  of  VA  housing  |>ro- 
grams,  and  the  new  law  has  a  number  of 
striking  features. 

They  address  themselves  to  mobile  homes, 
condominiums,  direct  aid  for  the  seriously 
disabled  who  qualify  for  specially  constructed 
homes,  and  also  to  restoring  GI  loan  entitle- 
ment to  veterans  of  earlier  wars  who  may 
long  ago  have  used  up  their  original  entitle- 
ment. 

Some  years  ago,  veterans  of  earlier  wars 
who  bad  not  yet  used  their  OI  mortgage 
privileges  (and  for  whom  they  had  expired) 
were  given  a  new  lease  on  those  rights.  The 
Idea  of  an  expiration  was  cancelled. 

If  you  had  never  used  your  OI  loan  guar- 
antee, the  right  to  use  It  was  restored  even 
though  It  had  long  since  expired  under  your 
original  GI  Bill. 

The  1974  act  goes  much  further.  You  can 
now  use  your  VA  mortgage  guarantee  again, 
even  If  you  had  already  used  it  30  years  ago. 
You  can  use  it  as  many  times  as  you  please, 
as  long  as  you  pay  off  your  old  mortgage  and 
sell  your  old  home.  Heretofore,  you  could 
only  reuse  It  If  you  presented  "compelling 
reasons"  to  the  VA — and  a  "compelling  rea- 
son" was  one  Involving  some  sort  of  un- 
usual hardship  beyond  your  control  that 
forced  you  to  change  homes.  Now,  you  are 
the  sole  Judge  of  your  reasons  for  moving. 

In  recent  years,  younger  veterans  have 
needed  Inexpensive  housing  in  a  market  In 
which  only  mobile  homes  answered  that  de- 
scription. In  1970,  VA  loan  guarantees  were 
extended  to  cover  mobile  homes  and  vet- 
eran-owned lots  on  which  they  would  stand. 
The  Legion  supported  this  change,  and  was 


hopefiu  that  It  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to 
Vietnam  vets,  especially.  But  It  didn't  work 
too  well,  due  to  restrictions  that  were  felt 
necessary  at  the  time.  The  1974  law  liberal- 
izes the  purchase  of  mobile  homes,  and  lots 
for  them,  xinder  VA  guarantees  in  more  re- 
spects than  I  can  enumerate  here.  We  all 
hope  It  will  work  better. 

(Condominiums  were  also  brought  under 
VA  loan  guarantees  several  years  ago.  But 
one  restriction  was  that  the  VA  could  only 
guarantee  a  condominium  loan  If  the  FHA 
had  Insured  at  least  one  unit  In  the  project. 
The  FHA  approved  very  few — for  example  up 
to  last  spring  It  had  not  approved  a  single 
condominlimi  loan  In  Georgia,  so  the  VA 
couldn't  approve  any  in  Georgia. 

The  1974  law  removes  this  restriction,  so 
that  the  VA  can  be  Its  own  Judge  of  con- 
dominium loans.  Since  condominiums  repre- 
sent a  growing  percentage  of  all  new  hous- 
ing, we  are  In  hopes  that  the  1974  law  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  amount  of  housing  avail- 
able to  veterans  under  GI  loans. 

Though  Congress  raised  the  ceiling  on  VA 
home  loan  guarantees  as  prices  rose  over  the 
years,  by  1973  the  latest  ceUing  of  $12,500 
had  become  unrealistic. 

The  1974  law  raises  the  celling  again — to 
$17,500.  The  old  provision  that  a  VA  guar- 
antee will  not  Insure  more  than  60%  of  a 
mortgage  remains.  As  $17,500  Is  60%  of 
about  $29,100,  the  guarantee  would  bo  less  on 
loans  smaller  than  that,  though  there  Is  no 
limit  on  the  size  of  a  mortgage  If  the  $17,500 
guarantee  will  satisfy  the  lender  In  cases 
where  it  Is  less  than  60%  of  the  whole  mort- 
gage. 

By  last  July,  the  average  cost  of  specially 
constructed  homes  for  those  war-disabled 
veterans  who  are  entitled  to  aid  In  buying 
them  (because  of  the  severity  and  nature  of 
their  disabilities)  had  risen  to  $63,000.  In 
1948.  the  Congress  had  allowed  $10,000  in  di- 
rect aid  toward  the  cost  of  such  homes.  In 
recent  years.  It  had  Increased  this  to  $17,500. 
The  1974  law,  recognizing  the  soaring  costs. 
raUed  It  to  $25,000.  This  is  certainly  an  Im- 
provement, though  the  Legion  would  have 
preferred  an  allowance  of  at  least  half  the 
cost  Instead  of  a  fixed  figure. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
housing  crisis,  there  Is  not  a  great  deal  more 
that  one  could  have  asked  purely  with  re- 
spect to  veterans.  The  new  provisions  are 
certainly  going  to  help  som*  veterans  and 
give  all  of  them  who  are  seeking  to  purchase 
homes  a  few  more  cards  to  hold  In  a  difficult 
sltviatlon.  The  provisions  will  be  of  Immense 
help  to  home-seeking  veterans  If  the  present 
housing  crisis  eases.  The  government  has 
been  taking  some  steps  to  pump  new  life 
Into  the  lagging  mortgage  market  and  the 
sagging  construction  industry  and  It  seems 
to  be  imperative  that  it  do  more.  If  It  does, 
veterans  will  most  certainly  find  the  Vet- 
erans Housing  Act  of  1974  to  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  steps  Congress  has  taken  to 
recognize  their  service. 

In  one  sweep  It  has  renewed  the  entitle- 
ment to  a  GI  loan  of  every  war  veteran  since 
WW2,  liberalized  VA  mobile  home  and  con- 
dominium provisions,  raised  the  guaranteed 
loan  ceilings  and  added  to  the  direct  aid  of 
war  disabled  vets  entitled  to  special  homes. 

It  has  not,  of  course,  increased  the  avail- 
able supply  of  mortgage  money,  which  re- 
mains the  chief  obstacle  to  every  potential 
home-buyer,  veteran  or  non-veteran,  and 
the  chief  depressor  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  Important  for  the  country  to  keep 
In  mind  the  veterans  housing  program 
over  the  years.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  guaranteed  8,765.075  loans 
with  a  face  value  of  $112  billion  to 
May  31,  1975.  As  of  the  same  date  there 
were  3,832,626  loans  outstanding  with  a 
face  value  In  excess  of  $57  billion.  With- 


out the  housing  program  our  veterans 
would  not  have  been  able  to  purchase 
homes  for  their  families  and  this  Nation 
would  not  have  fulfilled  a  vital  commit- 
ment to  its  veterans. 

It  Is  important  for  the  Nation,  and  the 
President,  to  keep  in  mind  the  sacrifices 
made  by  its  veterans.  The  $5  billion  that 
will  go  into  the  housing  mortgage  market 
with  enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  cost 
the  Government  a  significant  amount  of 
money,  nor  will  it  alleviate  the  housing 
problem  facing  the  Nation.  But  it  will 
provide  badly  needed  mortgage  money 
and  provide  additional  home  buying  op- 
portunities for  veterans  living  in  finan- 
cially depressed  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  housing  needs  of 
our  veterans  must  be  filled  now.  Without 
the  extra  mortgage  money  provided  in 
my  bill,  the  construction  of  new  houses 
and  the  turnover  of  existing  houses  will 
be  frustrated.  Veterans  wiU  be  unable  to 
purchase  a  home  for  their  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  "Veterans 
Housing  Expansion  Act." 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  printed  as  follows: 

a.  2160 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repre3entaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Housing 
Expansion  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"i  1828.  Investment  of  funds  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Fund  in  first 
mortgage  loans  guaranteed  under  section  1810 
of  this  chapter. 

"(a)  When  issuing  a  commitment  to  guar- 
antee a  proposed  home  mortgage  loan  under 
section  1810  of  this  chapter,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  and  Is  hereby  directed  to 
issue,  if  such  Is  requested  by  the  lender- 
mortgagee,  a  nonassignable  commitment  to 
purchase  the  completed  loan  from  such 
lender-mortgagee.  For  each  such  commit- 
ment the  lender-mortgagee  shall  pay  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  not  in  excess  of  one-half 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  commit- 
ment. Such  commitment  shall  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  the  loan  from  the  lender- 
mortgagee  for  the  price  specified  In  the  com- 
mitment (which  price  shall  be  specified  as 
a  percentage  of  par)  If  the  lender-mortgagee 
certifies  to  the  Administrator,  not  earlier  than 
sixty  days  nor  later  than  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  Administrator  s  Issu- 
ance of  the  loan  guaranty  evidence,  that — 

"(1)  It  has  not  been  successful  in  effect- 
ing a  sale  of  the  loan  to  a  private  Investor 
at  a  price  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  that  speci- 
fied in  the  Administrator's  commitment; 

"(2)  It  has  not  charged  or  collected  from 
and  will  not  charge  or  collect  from  the  seller 
or  builder  of  the  property,  or  from  any 
third  person  or  entity,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  discount  (points)  in  excess  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  face  amount  of  the  loan 
and  the  price  specified  in  the  Administrator's 
purchase  commitment  plus  the  origination 
fee  charged  by  the  lender-mortgagee  and  the 
commitment  fee  specified  in  this  subsection 
(a) ;  and 

"(3)  the  loan  Is  not  in  default. 
The  purchase  price  specified  in  any  pur- 
chase commitment  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  less  than  the  average 
price  for  which  one  hundred  and  eighty-day 
purchase  commitments  were  auctioned  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
at  the  last  Association  auction  preceding  the 
issuance  of  the  Administrator's  purchasA 
commitment,  but  In  no  Instance  shall  the 
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Administrator  agree  to  pay  more  than  par 
(unpaid  principal  balance  plus  accrued  Inter- 
est) nor  less  than  96  per  centum  of  par 
for  any  loan  purchased  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Insofar  as  practicable  the  Administrator 
shall  utilize  the  purchase  authorization  in 
this  subsection  In  those  localities  where  the 
discount  leveii  are  determined  by  him  to  be 
subr.tantlally  in  excess  of  the  discoimts  en- 
tailed in  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation average  auction  prices  for  Its  one 
hundred  and  eighty-day  purchase  commit- 
ments. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Investment  Fund  (hereinafter 
called  the  Investment  Fund).  The  Invest- 
ment Fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  all  operations  under  this  section, 
including  the  payment  of  expenses  and  losses, 
except  administrative  expenses.  From  time 
to  time,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  amount 
of  funds  necessary  to  purchase  loans  as  the 
consequence  of  commitments  Issued  or  to  be 
Issued,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  the  Secretary  shall,  as  author- 
ized by  section  720(c)  of  this  title,  transfer 
such  funds  from  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  called  the  In- 
surance Fimd)  to  the  Investment  Fund,  ex- 
cept that  the  aggregate  of  transfers  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not,  in  the  period 
between  the  enactment  of  this  section  and 
June  30.  1980,  exceed  $5,000,000,000. 

"'c)    The  Administrator  shall  utilize  the 
funds  transferred  to  the  Investment  Fimd  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to 
purchase  loans  pursuant  to  commitments  Is- 
sued as  provided  by  subsection  (a)   of  this 
section.  The  Insurance  Fund   shall  be  paid 
interest  on  all  funds  transferred  to  the  In- 
vestment Fund  at  the  same  rate  as  the  aver- 
age Interest  rate  on  loans  purchased  by  the 
Administrator  less  1  per  centum  but  In  no 
event  less  than  the  average  return  on  the 
other  Invested  portion  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Fund.  All  moneys  received 
by  the  Ad.  sinistra  tor  from  the  repayment  of 
all  loans  purchased  by  the  Investment  Fund 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Investment  Fund 
and  shall  also  be  available,  until  June  30. 
1980,  for  the  purchase  of  loans  pursuant  to 
commitments  Issued  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion   (a)    of  this  section,  except  that  If  at 
any  time  the  balance  In  the  Investment  Fund 
is    In    excess   of   anticipated    needs    for    the 
purchase  of  loans,  the  Administrator  shall  so 
notUy  the   Secretary  of  the  Treasury,   who 
shall  then  transfer  such  excess  to  the  In- 
surance Fund.  All  collections  of  Interest  on 
loans  purchased  and  all  nonrefundable  com- 
mitment fees  received  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Investment  Fund  by  the 
Administrator,  who  shall,  after  determining 
the  amount  to  be  retained  in  the  Invest- 
ment  Fund  as  a   reserve  for  exp3nses  and 
losses,   periodically  notify   the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  the  amount  of  such  in- 
terest collections  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Insurance    Pimd   and    the    .Secretary    there- 
upon shall  effect  such  transfers.  Such  trans- 
fers shall  constitute  the  payment  of  Interest 
to  the  Insurance  Fund.  The  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  Invest  on  an  interim  basis 
unexpended    balances    of    the    Investment 
Fund,  including  the  reserve  for  expenses  and 
losses,   in  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  agencies  thereof.  After  June 
30,  1980,  all  moneys  received  In  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  purchased  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (a)    of  this  section  and  all  Interest 
collections  on  such  loans,  except  for  such 
sums  which  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  retention  In  the  Investment 
Fund  as  a  reserve  for  losses,  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Insurance  Fund.  Such  deposits 
shall  be  continued  until  the  fimds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Investment  Fund  from  the  In- 
surance Fund  are  repaid  in  full  with  Interest. 


"(d)  In  the  event  of  a  deficiency  In  the 
Investment  Fund  reserves  for  expenses  and 
losses,  the  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  guarantee  the  Invest- 
ment Fund  against  loss  of  Interest  or  prin- 
cipal and  shall  discharge  such  guarantee  by 
transferring  to  the  Investment  Fund  from 
available  funds  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  or  the 
direct  loan  revolving  fvmd  established  by  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  and  continued  In  effect  by  sec- 
tion 1823  of  this  title  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Direct  Loan  Revolving  Fund')  such 
sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
such  deficiency.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section the  Administrator  shall  accord  prior- 
ity to  the  utilization  of  available  funds  of  the 
Direct  Loan  Revolving  Fund  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  deficiency  notwithstanding  the 
obligations  of  that  fund  in  respect  to  ad- 
vances theretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  1823  of  this 
chapter.  Any  deficiencies  In  the  Investment 
Fund  defrayed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Loan  Guaranty  Fund  or  the  Direct  Loan 
Revolving  Fund  shall  be  paid  to  such  funds 
by  the  Investment  Fund  as  soon  as  such  pay- 
ment becomes  feasible. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  sell,  and  shall 
offer  for  sale,  any  loan  purchased  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  but  not  less 
than  the  price  paid  by  the  Administrator  to 
purchase  the  loan  (that  is,  the  percentage  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  plus  accrued 
Interest).  The  Administrator  may  guarantee 
any  such  loan  thus  sold,  and  guarantee  any 
such  loan  subject  to  the  same  conditions, 
terms,  and  limitations  as  would  be  applicable 
were  the  loans  guaranteed  under  section  1810 
of  this  chapter.  The  proceeds  of  any  such 
sales  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Investment 
Fund. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Administrator, 
when  authorized,  may  set  aside  first  mort- 
gage loan  assets  of  the  Investment  Fund  as 
the  basis  for  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates pursuant  to  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966  (Public  Law  89-429),  and  until  June 
30.  1980,  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  such  par- 
ticipation certificates  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Investment  Fund  and  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  that  fund.  After  June  30,  1980, 
the  proceeds  of  any  sales  of  such  participa- 
tion certificates  shall  be  deposited  in  the  In- 
surance Fund. 

"(g)  In  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Investment  Fund  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  to  the  extent  feasible.  Invest 
the  funds  thereof  In  loans  which  will  repre- 
sent a  broad  spectrum  of  the  veteran  home 
buying  population  in  respect  to  age.  In- 
come, and  location  of  the  properties  which 
will  constitute  the  loan  securities.  In  order 
to  facilitate  a  more  adequate  supply  of  mort- 
gage financing  for  veterans  in  the  lower  and 
middle  Income  brackets  the  Administrator 
shall  purchase  only  loans  not  in  excess  of 
$40,000  which  are  secured  by  single-family 
dwellings  only.  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  adopt  such  standards,  policies,  and 
procedures  and  to  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  he  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  carrying  out  his  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section.  In  carrying  out 
such  fimctlons  and  responsibilities,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  contract  with  private  en- 
titles for  the  servicing  of  any  loans  pur- 
chased by  him  for  the  Investment  P*und  pro- 
vided that  the  servicing  fee  payable  pursuant 
to  any  such  contract  shall  not  exceed  the 
Administrator's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
direct  servicing  of  such  loans  by  agency  em- 
ployees.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"1828.  Investment  of  funds  of  Xh»  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Fund  In  first 


mortgage  loans  guaranteed  under  section 
1810  of  this  chapter.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  720  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  from  time 
to  time  from  such  fund  to  the  Investment 
Fund  established  under  section  1828  of  this 
title  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  pur- 
chase loans  as  a  consequence  of  commit- 
ments issued  or  to  be  Issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1828  of  this  title,  and  shall  transfer 
from  the  Investment  Fund  to  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Fund,  upon  notifica- 
tion by  the  Administrator,  such  amounts 
as  the  Administrator  determines  are  avail- 
able for  such  transfer  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  section  1828.  A  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Fund  under  this  section  to  the  Investment 
Fund  of  this  title,  shall  be  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  (computed  imder 
section  1828(c))  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.". 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  will  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  following  enactment. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2160.  A  bUl  to  utilize  legal  limita- 
tions on  scholastic  and  heuristic  inves- 
tigations and  theories.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  legis- 
lative guidelines  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  with  regard  to  its 
fimding  of  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  textbooks  and  materials. 
Since  1963  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, in  collaboration  with  a  private  or- 
ganization in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  known 
as  the  Educational  Development  Center, 
has  been  developing  a  social  studies 
course  for  fifth  grade  schoolchildren 
called  MACOS.  The  term  MACOS  stands 
for  "Man:  A  Course  of  Study."  This 
1-year  course  of  study  was  designed  by 
Harvard  experimental  psychologists  un- 
der National  Science  Poimdation  grants 
totaling  more  than  $7  million.  At  present, 
MACOS  is  being  used  in  approximately 
1,700  schools  throughout  the  country. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  commission- 
ing the  writing  and  promotion  of  text- 
books. Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
MACOS  program  competes  with  the  com- 
mercial publishers  through  Federal  sub- 
sidies, in  clear  violation  of  the  most 
basic  principles  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  it  also  establishes  a  dangerous 
precedent  that  points  In  the  direction  of 
total  Federal  control  of  our  public 
schools. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  already  pay- 
ing for  research  and  study  projects 
through  National  Science  Foundation 
grants  costing  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  Much  of  this  research  can  prop- 
erly be  described  as  wasteful  and  im- 
necessary,  if  not  weird  and  exotic.  The 
Germans  have  an  apt  phrase  for  the 
pursuit  of  worthless  information — Die 
Wissenschaft  des  nlcht  Wlssenwerten — 
the  science  of  what  Is  not  worth  know- 
ing. One  wonders  if  this  is  not  the  motto 
of  some  of  the  NSP  biu-eaucrats  who 
sanction  these  programs. 

Mr.  Donald  Lambro,  a  Washington  re- 
porter for  United  Press  International, 
has  reported  in  his  book  on  "The  Federal 
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Rathole,"  that  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1973,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
spent  $35.6  million,  and  an  additional 
$49.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1975,  on  such 
projects  as :  $135,000  to  build  a  compound 
facility  for  use  In  research  on  language 
behavior  of  the  chimpanzee,  to  learn 
whether  this  animal  can  be  taught  to 
talk;  $21,000  on  an  investigation  of  mat- 
ing calls  and  partoid  gland  secretions  of 
the  Central  American  toad;  and  $43,000 
on  a  study  of  public  ritual  and  power,  to 
explore  the  nature  and  legitimacy  in  a 
colonial  society,  with  emphasis  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  political  the- 
ory and  its  relationship  to  massive  pub- 
lic ceremonies  developed  by  the  British 
in  India  during  the  19th  century. 

According  to  Mr.  Lambro,  there  are 
many  such  programs  being  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  that  are, 
at  best,  of  the  very  lowest  priority.  The 
fact  there  are  any  at  all  indicates  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  exercise  its  over- 
sight responsibilities  in  keeping  Federal 
agencies  in  line  and  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  American  people  who  are  footing 
the  bills.  It  is  our  duty  to  hold  all  Federal 
agencies  accountable  and  to  prevent  the 
waste  and  misuse  of  public  funds.  Inso- 
far as  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  concerned,  we  are  now  reaping  the 
harvest  of  the  seeds  of  neglect. 

But  Mr.  Lambro's  account  of  strange 
and  occult  studies  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  pale  in  signifi- 
cance when  compared  to  Its  MACOS  pro- 
gram. It  is  one  thing  to  underwrite  the 
follies  of  the  American  educationist  es- 
tablishment; but  it  is  another  kettle  of 
fish  to  give  Federal  encouragement  and 
support  to  programs  that  are  aimed  to- 
ward control  of  the  content  and  bias  of 
the  school  curriculum.  The  MACOS  pro- 
gram falls  into  the  latter  category,  if  not 
both. 

MACOS  was  developed  in  Massachu- 
setts between  1963  and  1969  as  a  1-year 
course  for  10-year-old  children.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  social  behavior  of  animals,  with 
sections  on  the  life  cycles  of  salmon,  her- 
ring gulls,  and  baboons.  The  second  half 
is  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  primitive 
Netsilik  Eskimo.  In  addition  to  booklets 
and  related  reading  materials,  the 
MACOS  course  Includes  films,  film  strips, 
slides,  records,  and  games  for  role-play- 
ing. 

Without  elaborating  upon  details  re- 
garding the  purpose,  scope,  and  content 
of  the  MACOS  program,  suCBce  it  to  say 
that  the  central  theme  of  this  course  Is 
to  improve  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  man  by  comparing  the  behavior  of 
fish,  birds,  baboons,  and  Netsilik  Eskimos 
with  that  of  one's  family,  classmates, 
and  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  inherent  bias  of  this  course  of 
study  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  Is  fa- 
miliar with  that  nebulous  term  of  social 
science.  Harvard  psychologist  Jerome 
Bruner,  one  of  the  architects  of  MACOS, 
has  built  the  program  on  the  assumption 
that  social  studies  call  for  instruction  in 
the  so-called  science  of  behavior  rather 
than  history,  civics,  and  geography.  In 
this  respect,  MACOS  reflects  the  current 
fad  among  certain  social  scientists  to  es- 
tablish a  "value  free,"  truly  "scientific" 


approach  to  learning.  Such  a  postivistic 
or  behavioralistic  approach  to  learning  is, 
of  course,  just  as  controversial  today  as 
it  was  a  century  ago  when  Auguste  Comte 
attempted  to  establish  a  true  science  of 
society,  which  he  dubbed  sociology.  In- 
sisting that  the  only  true  form  of  knowl- 
edge is  that  which  is  based  on  empirical 
data  and  the  scientific  method,  the  posi- 
tivists  insisted  that  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  as  ethics  or  morals 
or  religion  or  any  other  such  value  of 
Western  society  because  its  truth  or  fal- 
sity cannot  be  scientifically  demon- 
strated. 

The  MACOS  program  is  built  around 
this  one-sided  approach  to  learning.  In 
its  evaluation  of  MACOS,  the  Coimcil  for 
Basic  Education  of  Washington,  D.C., 
points  out,  for  example,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  whether  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  society  can  best  be  answered 
by  observing  animals;  or  whether  cul- 
tural relativism  and  environmental  de- 
termination are  the  only  valid  or  the  only 
scientific  approaches  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  man;  or  whether  10-year-old 
children  are  suflSciently  mature  to  deed 
with  the  course  material. 

Certainly  the  most  objectionable  as- 
pect of  the  MACOS  program  in  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public,  however,  is  that 
pertaining  to  the  Netsilik  Eskimos.  MA- 
COS films,  for  example,  show  in  gory  de- 
tail a  variety  of  brutal  Eskimo  practices 
that  are  presented  to  the  children  as  part 
of  the  educational  program.  One  film 
shows  an  Eskimo  father  butchering  a 
caribou  in  vivid  color,  then  cutting  the 
animal's  eye  out  and  feeding  it  to  his 
young  child,  who  eats  it  as  a  delicacy. 
Other  films  show  the  children  eating  the 
organs  of  slaughtered  animals  and  drink- 
ing warm  blood.  One  wonders  whether 
it  is  not  better,  considering  the  violent 
times  in  which  we  live,  to  show  the 
beauty  and  wonders  of  life  rather  than 
its  brutal  aspects. 

In  the  MACOS  booklet,  we  encounter 
lurid  descriptions  of  Eskimo  tribal  prac- 
tices of  cannibalism,  incest,  infanticide, 
murder,  robbery,  and  wife-swapping,  un- 
accompanied by  any  student  guide  even 
remotely  suggesting  that  these  practices 
may  be  wrong.  Further,  the  teacher's 
guide  is  programed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
discourage  discussion  of  value  Judgments. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
stories  from  the  MACOS  material  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Cannibalism 

The  wife  knew  that  the  spirits  had  said 
her  husband  should  eat  her.  but  she  was 
so  exhausted  that  It  made  no  Impression 
on  her.  She  did  not  care.  It  was  only  when 
he  began  to  feel  her,  when  It  occiured  to  him 
to  stick  his  fingers  in  her  side  to  feel  If  there 
was  fiesh  on  her,  that  she  suddently  felt  a 
terrible  fear;  so  she,  who  had  never  been 
afraid  of  dying,  now  tried  to  escape.  With 
her  feeble  strength  she  ran  for  her  life,  and 
then  It  was  as  if  Tuneq  saw  her  only  as  a 
quarry  that  was  about  to  escape  him;  he 
ran  after  her  and  stabbed  her  to  death.  After 
that,  he  lived  on  her,  and  collected  her  bones 
in  a  heap  over  the  side  of  the  platform 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  taboo  rule 
required  of  all  who  die. 


MuKDEB 

As  time  went  on,  the  old  woman  grew 
angry,  for  she  too  wanted  a  husband.  She 
envied  her  daughter  more  find  more,  until 
one  day  when  Klvlok  was  out  hunting  cari- 
bou, she  killed  her.  She  pulled  the  young 
smooth  skin  from  her  daughter's  face  and 
hand,  and  with  It  she  covered  her  wrinkled 
old  face  and  her  bony  hands.  When  Klvlok 
returned,  the  mother  went  to  greet  him  as 
her  daughter  always  did. 

Infanticide 

I  talked  to  several  Netsilik  women  In  one 
camp  about  the  children  they  had.  One  had 
borne  11  children — four  boys  and  seven  girls, 
of  which  four  girls  had  been  allowed  to  die 
at  birth. 

Wife -Swapping 

Husbands  have  a  very  free  hand  in  their 
married  life  and  it  la  considered  to  be  quite 
In  order  for  them  to  have  Intercourse  with 
any  woman  whenever  there  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

SENILICTOE 

When  we  spoke  of  Eskimo  murder.  Father 
Henry  told  me  about  a  man  now  at  Commit- 
tee Bay  who  had  come  to  him  one  day,  and. 
after  the  usual  tea  and  silence,  had  said  to 
him  suddenly:  "I  took  the  old  woman  out  on 
the  Ice  today."  It  was  his  own  mother  that 
he  had  driven  out  and  set  down  at  sea  to 
freeze  to  death. 

He  was  fond  of  her,  he  expla.ned.  He  had 
always  been  kind  to  her.  But  she  was  too  old. 
she  was  no  longer  good  for  anything;  so 
blind  she  couldn't  even  find  the  porch  to 
crawl  into  the  igloo.  So,  on  a  day  of  a  bliz- 
zard, the  whole  family  agreeing,  he  had 
taken  her  out,  and  they  had  struck  camp 
and  gone  off,  leaving  her  out  to  die. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  reading  material  in  the 
MACOS  course  of  study  for  pre-adoles- 
cent  children  in  our  schools. 

When  the  Educational  Development 
Center  in  Massachusetts  completed  the 
MACOS  program  in  1969,  at  a  cost  of 
$6.5  million  to  the  American  taxpayers, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  then 
turned  to  American  commercial  pubUsh- 
ers  in  the  hope  of  marketing  the  MACOS 
course  of  study.  But  58  publishers  re- 
jected the  offer  to  publish  the  materials. 
Thus  left  with  a  controversial  program 
that  could  not  be  marketed,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  thereupon  entered 
into  an  unusual  arrangement  with  a 
fledgling  firm  in  Washington,  D.C., 
known  as  Curriculum  Development  As- 
sociates— CDA. 

On  April  9.  1975,  Representative  John 
CoNLAN  of  Arizona  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  MACOS  meeting  arrange- 
ment that  was  struck  off  between  NSF, 
EDC,  andCDA: 

But  this  adverse  Judgment  by  experienced 
professional  publishers  did  not  deter  NSF 
and  EDC.  They  seeded  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment Associates,  a  small  commercial  publish- 
ing firm  In  Washington,  so  that  a  profit  could 
be  made.  And  NSP  gave  CDA  a  special  80- 
percent  cut  in  the  normal  royalty  required 
when  federally  developed  school  materials 
are  sold  commercially  so  MACOS  would  seU 
and  undercut  competition  from  other  cur- 
riculum materials  available  in  the  private 
sector. 

In  ordinary  textbook  trade  channels,  15 
percent  royalties  are  paid  to  authors  or  de- 
velopers of  pubUshed  materials.  Since  NSF 
gave  most  of  the  money  for  development  of 
MACOS,  one  would  expect  the  Foundation 
to  demand  the  ordinary  return  on  its  efforts. 
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shoiUd  there  be  a  marlcetlng  of  the  results 
of  such  efforts. 

In  the  particular  case  of  MACOS,  however, 
NSP  permitted  only  a  3-percent  royalty  re- 
turn to  the  Oovemment — one-flfth  the  cus- 
tomary amount — and  has  in  turn  received 
from  EDC  at  last  report  less  than  10  percent 
of  that  greatly  discounted  royalty. 

Of  the  enormous  sales  revenues  generated 
by  NSP  for  CDA,  a  mere  $5,339  In  royalties 
has  been  returned  to  NSP.  At  the  same  lime, 
NSP  and  EDC  have  spent  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion In  direct  marketing  and  promotion  of 
MA006  for  its  commercial  publisher. 

This  means  that  NSP  has  given  millions 
to  a  small  group  of  closely  related  individuals 
In  order  to  enable  them  to  turn  a  profit  by 
undercutting  competition  and  virtually 
forcing  an  undesirable  curriculum  on  par- 
ents and  educators  across  the  country.  The 
Intentions  of  NSP — to  Insure  a  profit  on  an 
NSP  project  to  a  particular  group  of  friends 
and  to  brutally  kill  off  any  possible  commer- 
cial, educational,  or  parental  competition — 
are  amply  demonstrated  by  the  extraordinary 
royalty  arrangements  made  with  EDC  and 
CDA  for  the  sale  of  MACOS  materials. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  It,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Now  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  Education  Development 
Center  in  Massachusetts  have  embarked 
upon  another  bold  new  plan,  to  establish 
an  even  larger  network  of  these  social 
studies  programs.  In  anticipation  of  more 
Federal  funds,  with  more  students  being 
brought  Into  this  far-flung  system,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  pre- 
pared for  promotion  and  marketing  a 
followup  program  to  MACOS  called  "Ex- 
ploring Human  Nature"  for  high  school 
students. 

A  lengthy  Educational  Envelopment 
Center  grant  proposal,  approved  and 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion on  January  15,  documents  the  situ- 
ation we  now  face. 

On  January  15,  1975,  the  National 
Science  Foimdatlon  approved  and  funded 
a  lengthy  Educational  Development  Cen- 
ter grant  proposal,  which  calls  for  a 
series  of  national  and  regional  confer- 
ences and  workshops  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  social  studies  courses  for  use 
in  our  schools  from  kindergarten  through 
the  12th  grade.  The  EDC  prospectus,  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion as  grant  No.  PES75-01635,  presents 
a  timetable  for  the  implementation  of 
the  new  program,  "Exploring  Human 
Nature,"  In  "key  target  regions  and  lo- 
calities throughout  the  United  States," 
Including  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  NSP  ap- 
proved prospectus  entitled  "Goals  of  the 
Educational  Development  Center,"  as 
presented  by  Representative  Colan  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Goals  of  thx  Edttcational  Devxlopmknt 

CENm 

The  marketing  strategy  announced  in  the 
NSP  approved  EDC  grant  proposal  included 
establishing  key  target  regions  and  locaUtles 
throughout  the  U.S.  as  a  first  step  towards 
Implementing  "Exploring  Human  Natiire"  in 
every  U.S.  high  school.  They  include: 

Connecticut,  Delaware.  Florida,  Georgia, 
Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 


shire, New  Jersey.  New  Tork,  North  CaroUna, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

NSP  funding  for  "Exploring  Human  Na- 
ture" undet  is  1975  grant  provides  for  a  series 
of  promotion  conferences  to  train  local 
school  administrators  and  teackers  in  the 
EDC  social  studies  philosophy  over  the  next 
18  months.  Conferences  are  scheduled  as  fol- 
lows: 

June  22-28,  1975 — Promotion  conference 
for  40  school  administrators  and  additional 
teacher  leaders  from  Eastern  coastal  states. 

September.  1976-June,  1976 — Two  separate 
promotion  conferences  for  school  adminis- 
trators and  teacher  leaders  to  promote  addi- 
tional EDC  social  science  curricula. 

J\Uy  27-August  9.  1975— EDC  will  establish 
an  NSF-funded  national  implementation 
network  of  educators  to  promote  the  mar- 
keting of  "Exploring  Hvunan  Nature."  Eight 
teams  of  university  jjersonnel.  admlnistra- 
to«,  and  teacher  leaders  wiU  be  trained  for 
key  roles  in  implementing  the  program.  The 
teams  will: 

Conduct  dissemination  workshops  In  their 
local  areas  to  promote  EDC  social  science 
curriculum  programs.  Provide  the  nucleus  of 
a  growing  national  eduactor  network  to  pro- 
mote and  market  "Exploring  Human  Nature," 
"Man:  A  Course  of  Study."  and  other  delated 
Harvard/EDC  social  science  programs. 

1  COALS — 1075-76 

The  announced  goals  approved  by  NSP  for 
the  promotion  and  marketing  of  "Exploring 
Human  Nature."  "Man:  A  Course  of  Study," 
and  other  EDC  curricula  in  Educational  De- 
velopment Center  NSP  grant  number  PES75- 
10635  Included: 

Implementing  "Exploring  Human  Nature". 
MACOS,  and  related  EDC  curricula  with  NSP 
funding  In  a  minimum  of  1,900  additional 
classrooms,  in  600  school  districts,  in  50 
states. 

Maximizing  the  impact  of  EDC  goals  for 
education  and  social  change  by  obtaining  the 
broadest  possible  dissemination  of  EDC  es- 
tablished and  trained  at  NSP-funded  promo- 
tion conferences  and  teacher  workshops. 

To  achieve  these  goals : 

Existing  EDC  local  educator  network  teams 
must  have  sponsored  Spring  1975  promotion 
workshops  involving  a  minimum  of  20  teach- 
er-administrator teams,  from  at  least  10 
school  districts  in  one-day  progrsuns  describ- 
ing and  soliciting  their  Involvement  in  "Ex- 
ploring Human  Natiu-e."  "Man:  A  Course  of 
Study,"  and  other  EDC  curricula. 

Prom  these  promotion  workshops,  three- 
member  teams  consisting  of  one  college  and 
two  school  district  teachers,  were  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  July  22-August  17.  1975,  EDC 
conference  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  to 
become  additional  teams  in  the  EDC  net- 
work. 

All  participants  of  the  NSP-funded  EDC 
promotion/network  conferences  scheduled 
for  1975-1976  have  a  commitment  to  arrange 
and  staff  two  full -day  staff  development 
workshops  in  their  local  areas  for  a  minim- 
um of  20  teachers  and  other  school  district 
personnel  to  promote  at  least  two  of  the  EDC 
social  science  courses  included  In  the  con- 
ference programs. 

Network  teams  must  Involve  a  mlnlmiun  of 
three  local  area  classrooms  and  teachers  In 
each  EDC  course  during  the  1975-1976  school 
year  and  provide  teacher  education  and  tech- 
nical  assistance  on  a  regiilar  basis. 

EDC  network  teams  mvist  conduct  at  least 
three  promotion  conferences  during  the  1975- 
1976  school  year  Involving  at  least  120  par- 
ticipants from  area  schools.  These  sessions 
are  expected  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
each  EDC  social  science  course  in  a  minimum 
of  20  additional  classrooms. 

All  EDC  network  teams  trained  with  NSP 
fripde  must  maintain  constant  liaison  with 


Education  Development  Center,  Inc.  and 
coordinate  regional  promotion  activities  with 
the  national  dissemination  effort. 

In  addition.  Education  Development  Cen- 
ter received  NSP  approval  in  its  grant  pros- 
pectus to: 

Lobby  for  "Exploring  Human  Nature," 
"Man:  A  Course  of  Study"  and  other  EDC/ 
NSP  social  science  course  among  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  which  provide  sup- 
port services  and  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal school  districts  and  employ  personnel 
who  help  local  school  districts  introduce  new 
curriculum  programs. 

Seek  arrangements  with  professional  edu- 
cation associations,  such  as  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  participate  in  a  mini- 
mum of  four  national  conventions  of  profes- 
sional education  associations  during  each 
year  of  the  NSF  grant  to  promote  and  mar- 
ket EDC  social  science  curricula. 

FUTUKi:  NSP  FTTNDING 

NSP  commitments  of  more  than  $1,275,- 
000  for  a  third-year  promotion  and  mar- 
keting phase  for  "Exploring  Human  Nature" 
were  outlined  In  the  NSF-approved  EDC 
grant  prospectus  number  PES  75-01635.  These 
Include: 

$160,000  to  train  10  additional  imiversity/ 
school  district  teams  to  promote  the  course 
for  high  school  adoption  and  hold  educator 
workshops  in  local  areas. 

Between  $1.060,000-$1,200,000  for  separate 
NSP-fundlng  of  approximately  30  regional 
school  district  and/or  teacher  projects  to 
promote  and  disseminate  "Exploring  Human 
Nature"  and  other  related  EDC  social  science 
curriculum  programs. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  MACOS  program, 
and  its  equal,  "Exploring  Human  Na- 
ture," constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  well-established  principles  of 
American  freedom.  In  my  view,  the  pub- 
lication and  marketing  of  classroom 
teaching  materials,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  use  in  social  studies  courses 
in  our  public  schools  Is  well  beyond  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  Federal  power. 
Indeed,  our  continued  tolerance  toward 
this  sort  of  direct  interference  In  Amer- 
ican education  is  tantamount  to  an  ac- 
ceptance, at  least  in  principle,  of  Govern- 
ment-controlled education.  What  is  to- 
day regarded  as  perhaps  a  trickle  over 
the  wall  of  separation  between  education 
and  the  Federal  Government  may  to- 
morrow become  a  raging  torrent.  Cer- 
tainly, the  precedents  are  already  there. 

These  are  not  idle  fears,  Mr.  President. 
when  we  stop  to  consider  the  alarming 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  already  invaded  the  State  domain 
of  education  through  court  decrees,  bu- 
reaucratic edicts,  and  legislation  affect- 
ing, and  at  times  determining,  school 
hiring  and  personnel  policies,  research 
programs,  textbook  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment, the  makeup  of  the  student 
body,  not  to  mention  such  matters  as  the 
wearing  of  armbands  or  athletic  pro- 
grams. Enough  is  enough.  Direct  F^eral 
control  of  the  actual  content  of  study 
materials  would  mark  the  end  of  free 
education  In  America  and  ultimately  the 
death  of  freedom  as  we  know  It  today. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  wisely 
heeded  the  advice  of  Representative 
CoNLAN,  and  has  ah-eady  taken  action 
to  deny  funds  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  promotion  and  mar- 
keting of  curriculum  materials  In  the 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
its  decision  to  eliminate  all  funds  for 
the  implementation  of  courses  such  as 
MACOS  in  1976,  the  committee  reports 
that — 

It  is  greatly  concerned  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  National  Science  Poundatlon 
has  supported  the  promotion  and  marketing 
of  course  ciirrlculum  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

And  has  adopted  the  position  that — 
The  provision  of  Federal  funding  for 
unique  education  marketing  activities  tends 
to  give  particular  courses  unfair  advantage 
in  the  marketplace  and  therefore  It  is  of 
extreme  importance  that  federal  Interven- 
tion in  the  development  of  curriculum,  and 
especially  in  Its  implementation  be  fully 
Justified  on  a  course-by-course  basis  to  the 
Congress  and  to  a  broad  base  of  public,  edu- 
cator, and  professional  organizations  and 
parent  groups  nationwide. 

Accordingly  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  decided  that  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  may  not  use  any 
Federal  funds  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting preferred  curriculum  materials, 
training  teachers  in  the  use  of  these  ma- 
terials, or  engaging  in  any  other  activIOgs 
that  are  calculated  to  encourage  local 
school  districts  to  adopt  Government- 
sponsored  programs  In  preference  to 
those  that  are  commercially  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility to  put  a  stop  to  the  Federal  fund- 
ing and  promotion  of  these  social  studies 
programs  now  lies  with  the  Senate.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  am  now  introducing  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion from  continuing  its  promotional  and 
marketing  activity  of  these  curriculum 
programs  and  materials  until  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  assess  the  far-ranging  effects  of 
these  programs  on  the  American  educa- 
tional system. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  report  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  has 
recommended  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
further  funding  of  NSF  marketing  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  curriculum  ma- 
terials, that  the  Poundatlon  will  have  to 
"Infoi-m  the  Congress  and  the  public  of 
its  intentions  and  the  basis  on  which  it 
has  determined  the  pressing  national 
need  for  such  course  material." 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  also  taken  the  position  that  Congress 
needs  to  "fully  evaluate  the  impact  of 
Federal  Involvement  In  this  field  and  ar- 
rive at  effective  public  policy  guidelines 
for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  such  materials."  My  bill  seeks  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives  by  requiring 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  sub- 
mit a  prospectus  for  each  course  or  cur- 
riculum project  that  the  Foundation 
wishes  to  fund  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  the  funding 
of  these  curriculum  projects  be  approved 
in  an  appropriation  act  or  a  resolution  of 
both  Houses  approving  such  funding. 
Further,  this  legislation  establishes 
ground  rules  by  requiring  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  provide  Congress 
with  a  prospectus  on  grant  applications, 
course  descriptions  of  programs  to  be  im- 


plemented, and  evaluations  concerning 
implementation  proposals. 

As  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  all  grant 
applications  in  the  future  must  be  shown 
to  contain  adequate  information  regard- 
ing the  names  and  institutional  affilia- 
tions of  applicants,  a  justification  state- 
ment for  the  implementation  of  the 
grant,  and  an  estimate  of  the  duration 
of  the  project.  The  prospectus  must  also 
contain  a  statement  giving  a  complete 
description,  educational  objectives,  and 
historical  overview  of  the  course  or  cur- 
riculum to  be  implemented,  and  copies  of 
all  evaluations  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  implementation  proposal. 
Finally,  this  legislation  requires  that  the 
prospectus  include  the  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  and  fiscal  report,  and 
information  on  the  total  cost  to  imple- 
ment the  course  or  curriculum  on  a  per 
pupil  basis,  sources  of  other  funding,  and 
a  projection  of  future  Federal  funding  for 
the  course  or  curriculum. 

Mr.  President,  the  abuses  of  power 
that  have  come  to  light  regarding  the 
National  Science  Foundation  underscore 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  exercise  in  a 
careful  manner  its  constitutional  over- 
sight responsibilities;  and  their  existence 
confirms  the  critics  of  Congress,  who 
have  rightly  insisted  that  we  have  been 
delegating  too  much  authority  to  execu- 
tive agencies  in  the  establishment  of 
Federal  programs.  The  legislation  that  I 
am  now  introducing  attempts  to  reverse 
this  process  in  a  small  but  Important  area 
of  national  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2160 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Science  Poundatlon  shall  be  available  to  Im- 
plement or  market  courses  or  curriculum 
programs  or  materials  unless  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  have  first 
been  provided  a  complete  prospectus  for  each 
course  or  curriculum  project  proposed  for 
such  funding  by  the  Foundation,  and — 

(A)  The  funding  to  Implement  or  market 
such  course  or  curriculum  programs  or  ma- 
terials has  been  specifically  approved  In  an 
Appropriations  Act;  or 

(B)  Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  adopted 
a  resolution  approving  such  funding  for  Im- 
plementation or  marketing. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  prospectus 
shall  include — 

(A)  The  grant  application  with  the  names 
and  institutional  afflliatlon  of  applicants. 
Justification  for  the  implementation  grant, 
and  duration  of  the  project; 

(B)  A  complete  description,  educational 
objectives,  and  historical  overview  of  the 
course  or  curriculum  to  be  Implemented; 

(C)  Copies  of  all  evaluations  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  implementation 
proposal;  and 

(D)  The  National  Science  Poundatlon 
budget  and  fiscal  report,  the  total  per-pupil 
coet  to  implement  the  course  or  curriculum, 
sources  of  other  funding,  and  a  projection 
of  future  Federal  funding  for  the  course  or 
currlctdum. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 

S.  2162.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  liability  and  compen- 
sation for  oil  spill  damage  and  removal 
costs,  to  implement  the  International 
Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pol- 
lution Damage  and  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Establishment  of  an 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Oil  Pollution  Damage,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Public  Works,  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  system  of  liability  and 
compensation  for  oil  splU  damage,  to  Im- 
plement the  International  Convention  on 
Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Spill  Damage  and 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Fund 
for  Compensation  for  Oil  Spill  Damage, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  OU  Pol- 
lution Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of 
1975." 

TITLE  I— DOMESTIC  OIL  POLLUTION  LIA- 
BILITY,   COMPENSATION.    AND   FUND 

Sec.  101.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation; 

(b)  "Fund"  means  the  fund  established  by 
section  102  of  this  title; 

(c)  "person"  means  an  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  association,  or  partnership; 

(d)  "incident"  means  &ny  occurrence  or 
series  of  occurrences,  involving  one  or  more 
vessels,  ships,  public  vessels,  onshore  facili- 
ties, offshore  facilities,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  which  causes  or  poees  an  imminent 
threat  of  oil  poUutlon; 

(e)  "vessel"  means  a  watercraft  or  other 
artificial  contrivance  used  or  capable  of  be- 
ing used  as  a  means  of  trarLsportatlon  on 
water  other  than  a  ship  or  pubUc  vessel; 

(f)  "public  vessel"  means  a  watercraft  or 
other  artificial  contrivance  used  or  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on 
water  which  is  owned  and  operated  or  bare- 
boat-chartered and  operated  by  the  United 
States,  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  by  a  foreign  government,  when 
it  Is  used  in  governmental  non-commercial 
service; 

(g)  "ship"  has  the  same  meaning  as  In  title 
II  of  this  Act; 

(h)  "onshore  facility"  means  a  structure 
or  group  of  structures  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  any  motor  vehicle  or  rolling  stock ) 
of  any  kind  located  in,  on,  or  under  any  land 
within  the  United  States  other  than  sub- 
merged lands; 

(1)  "offshore  faculty"  means  a  fixed  or 
fioatlng  structure  or  group  of  such  structures 
of  any  kind  located  in,  on,  or  under  any  navi- 
gable waters  or  high  seas  if  the  structiu-e  or 
structures  are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  oi 
the  United  States: 

(J)  "terminal"  means  a  permanently  sit- 
uated onshore  facility,  not  owned  by  any 
agency  of  the  federal  government,  which  re- 
ceives oil  In  bulk  directly  from  any  vessel, 
ship,   offshore  production   faculty,   offshore 
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port  facility,  onshore  pipeline,  or  a  pipeline 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act; 

(k)  "refinery"  means  a  terminal  which 
receives  crude  oil  for  the  purpose  of  refine- 
ment; 

(1)  "oil  pollution"  means  the  presence  of 
oU,  either  In  an  unlawful  quantity  or  having 
been  discharged  at  an  unlawful  rate,  (1)  In 
or  on  the  navigable  waters,  on  the  shoreline 
adjacent  thereto,  or  in  or  on  the  high  seas 
seaward  of  the  navigable  waters;  or  (2)  where 
damages  are  recoverable  by  a  foreign  claim- 
ant under  this  title.  In  or  on  the  territorial 
sea.  Internal  waters,  or  adjacent  shoreline 
of  his  country; 

(m)  "navigable  waters"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act; 

(n)  "United  States  claimant"  means  any 
resident  of  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  agency  thereof, 
or  the  government  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof; 

(o)  "foreign  claimant"  means  any  resident 
of  a  foreign  country,  or  the  government  of  a 
foreign  country,  or  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof; 

(p)  "state"  includes  the  various  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands; 

(q)  "oil"  means  petroleum.  Including  crude 
oil  or  any  fraction  or  residue  therefrom; 

(r)  "appropriate  official  In  charge"  means 
the  official  of  the  United  States  responsible 
for  coordinating  re^onse  efforts  respecting 
an  incident; 

(8)  "clean-up  costs"  means  costs  of  rea- 
sonable measures  taken  by  any  United  States 
or  foreign  claimant  after  an  incident  has 
occurred  to  prevent,  minimize,  or  mitigate 
pollution  damage  stemming  from  that  inci- 
dent; 

(t)  "person  in  charge"  means  the  individ- 
ual immediately  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tions of  a  vessel  or  ship,  if  the  vessel  or  ship 
is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  an  onshore  or  offshore  facility; 

(u)  "claim"  means  a  demand  in  writing 
for  a  sum  certain  for  damages  recoverable 
under  this  title. 

Sec.  102.  Pcm)  establishment,  administba- 

TION,  AND  FINANCING 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund,  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  specified  in  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
each  authorized  individually  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  respective  resix>nslbilities  under  this 
title.  The  costs  Incurred  in  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Fund. 

(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  financed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  this  subsection. 

(1)  All  monies  received  as  payment  for 
civil  or  criminal  penalties  or  fines  assessed 
or  adjudged  under  this  Act,  section  7  of  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1961,  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  311  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  re- 
specting discharges  of  oil,  section  12  of  the 
Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  Act,  and 
sections  15  and  18  of  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund. 

(2)  All  monies  recovered  under  section  111 
of  this  title  and  recovered  or  collected  under 
this  section  by  the  Fund  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Fund. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary,  shall  col- 
lect from  the  owners  of  refineries  receiving 


crude  oil  and  the  owners  of  terminals  re- 
ceiving any  oil  for  export  or  entry  into  the 
United  States,  whether  for  Import  or  trans- 
port to  a  foreign  country,  a  fee,  not  to 
exceed  three  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  received. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  waive, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  collec- 
tion of  a  fee  from  owners  of  refineries  with 
respect  to  oil  received  from  pipelines  which 
the  Secretary  determines  do  not  pose  a  sig- 
nificant environmental  threat  to  the  navi- 
gable waters.  Any  oil  upon  which  a  fee  has 
been  levied  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  subject  to  a  subsequent  levy  under  this 
paragraph. 

(4)  Any  person  required  by  regulation  to 
collect  or  to  pay  fees  under  this  subsection 
who  falls  to  collect  or  pay  those  fees  shall 
be  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  fees  re- 
quired to  be  collected  or  paid,  interest  on 
these  fees,  and  for  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $10,000.  The  Attorney  General  may, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, bring  an  action  in  the  name  of  the 
Fund  against  that  person  for  the  amount  for 
which  he  is  liable  under  this  paragraph.  Any 
person  who  falsifies  records  or  documents 
required  to  be  maintained  under  any  regu- 
lation promulgated  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under  sec- 
tion 1001  of  title  18  United  States  Code. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
from  time  to  time  modify  the  regulation 
the  amount  of  fees  to  be  collected  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  necessary 
to  maintain  the  Fund  at  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,000.  Fee  modifications  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  become 
effective  no  earlier  than  the  ninetieth  day 
foUov.'lng  the  date  the  modifying  regulation 
is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  titles  II  and  III 
Of  this  Act: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  Is  designated  as  the  per- 
son who  suffered  pollution  damage,  with  re- 
spect to  actions  taken  under  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974, 
and  section  6  of  the  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  Act.  The  Secretary  may  recover  the 
costs  of  these  actions  and  compensation  paid 
to  a  claimant  as  applicable  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  titles  II,  m,  and  IV 
of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  At- 
torney General,  retain  legal  counsel  and  do 
all  other  necessary  acts  to  institute  and 
maintain  legal  actions  or  other  proceedings 
In  foreign  states 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
invest  those  portions  of  the  Fund  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  not  currently  re- 
quired to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Fund. 
The  Investments  may  be  made  only  in  in- 
terest-bearing special  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Special  obligations  Issued  to  the  Fund 
may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  special  issue  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(3)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of,  any  obligations  held  in  the  Fund 
shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the 
Fund. 

(e)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available 
in  the  Fund  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Fund  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  in  the  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  the  interest  rates  and  maturi- 
ties, and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Redemption  of  these  notes  or  obli- 
gations shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
moneys  in  the  Fund.  These  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


taking  into  consideration  the  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any  notes  or 
other  obUgatlons  Issued  hereunder  and  for 
that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  imder  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  The  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  include  any  purchase 
of  these  notes  or  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by 
him  under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  these  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  103.  Damages.— Damages  which  may  be 
recovered  under  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(a)  removal  costs; 

(b)  value  of  injury  to  real  or  personal 
property  directly  resulting  from  oil  contami- 
nation; 

(c)  value  of  injury  to  natural  resources 
directly  resulting  from  oil  contamination; 

(d)  loss  of  profits  or  impairment  of  earn- 
ing capacity  due  to  injury  to  real  or  personal 
property  or  natural  resources  directly  result- 
ing from  oil  contamination; 

(e)  value  of  loss  of  use  of  real  or  personal 
property  or  natural  resources  directly  result- 
ing from  oil  contamination;  and 

(f)  loss  of  tax  revenue  for  a  period  of  one 
year  due  to  Injury  to  real  or  per.sonal  prop- 
erty directly  resulting  from  oil  contamina- 
tion. 

Sec.  104.  Claimants. 

(a)   Damages  may  be  recovered  by: 

(1)  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  of  any  State  for  damages  under 
clause  (a)  of  section  103  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  President,  as  trustee,  for  damages 
under  clause  (c)  of  section  103  of  this  title 
respecting  natural  resoiu-ces  over  which  the 
United  States  has  sovereign  rights  to  ex- 
plore or  exploit; 

(3)  any  State,  as  trustee,  for  damages  un- 
der clause  (c)  of  section  103  of  this  title  re- 
specting natural  resources  belonging  to  or 
appertaining  to  the  State,  including  those 
resources  appertaining  to  the  State  under 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act; 

(4)  any  United  States  claimant  other  than 
the  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel,  ship,  on- 
shore faculty  or  offshore  facility  involved  In 
an  Incident  for  damages  imder  clause  (a) 
of  section  103  of  this  title: 

(5)  any  United  States  claimant  for  dam- 
ages under  clauses  (b),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title,  respecting  littoral  or 
riparian  real  or  personal  property  owned  or 
leased  by  the  claimant  or  natural  resource 
utilized  by  the  claimant,  to  the  extent  the 
claimant  is  not  otherwise  compensated  for 
the  damage  respecting  the  real  or  personal 
property  or  natural  resource; 

(6)  any  United  States  claimant  for  dam- 
ages under  clause  (d)  of  section  103  of  this 
title,  respecting  littoral  or  riparian  real  or 
personal  property  or  natural  resource,  where 
the  claimant  does  not  own  or  lease  the  prop- 
erty or  directly  utilize  the  natural  resoiu-ce 
and  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  a  ma- 
jor Incident  has  occurred,  if  the  claimant  de- 
rives at  least  50  per  centimi  of  his  earnings 
from  activities  which  utUize  the  property  or 
natural  resource  and  Is  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated for  the  damages; 

(7)  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  damages  under  clause  (f)  of 
section  103  of  this  title,  respecting  littoral  or 
riparian  real  or  personal  property,  where  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  a  major  in- 
cident has  occurred; 

(8)  any  foreign  claimant  for  damages  un- 
der section  103  of  this  title  to  the  same  extent 
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that  a  United  States  claimant  may  present 
a  claim  under  this  section  if  (A)  the  dam- 
ages stemmed  from  the  presence  of  oil  in  or 
on  the  territorial  sea  or  internal  waters  of 
the  coimtry  of  which  the  claimant  is  a 
resident  or  on  the  shoreline  adjacent  thereto, 
and  (B)  the  claimant  is  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated for  the  damages,  and  (C)  the  oil 
was  discharged  from  an  onshore  or  offshore 
facility  or  a  vessel  or  ship  located  within  the 
navigable  waters,  and  (D)  recovery  is  au- 
thorized by  an  executive  agreement  between 
the  country  of  residence  of  the  foreign  claim- 
ant, or  where  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney-General  and 
other  appropriate  officials,  certifies  that  the 
country  of  which  the  claimant  is  a  resident 
provides  an  adequate  and  similar  remedy 
for  United  States  claimants;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  subclauses  (C)  and  (D)  of  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  where  damages  relate 
to  oil  that  has  been  transported  through 
the  pipeline  authorized  under  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  and  loaded 
on  a  vessel  or  ship  at  the  terminal  facility  of 
that  pipeline  prior  to  the  time  that  oil  is 
first  brought  ashore  in  a  port  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and 

(9)  The  Attorney  General  on  his  own 
motion  or  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  on 
behalf  of  any  group  of  United  States  claim- 
ants for  damages  to  which  the  claimants  are 
otherwise  entitled  under  this  subsection, 
when  he  determines  that  the  claimants 
would  be  more  adequately  represented  as  a 
class  in  recovery  of  their  claims. 

(b)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel,  ship 
(except  where  title  II  is  in  effect  and  appli- 
cable), onshore  facility  or  offshore  faculty 
involved  In  an  incident  may  recover  damages 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  if  en- 
titled to  a  defense  to  liability  under  section 
105  of  this  title  and  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
cident was  In  full  compliance  with  all  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  nu.rltlme  and  navigational  safety  and 
marine  environmental  protection. 

(c  I  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  littoral 
or  riparian  personal  property  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  vessels  and  ships. 

(d)(1)  If  the  Attorney  General  falls  to  take 
action  under  clause  (9)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  within  90  days  of  the  date  the 
Secretary  designates  a  source  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  109  of 
this  title,  any  member  of  a  group  may  main- 
tain a  class  action  to  recover  damages  on 
behalf  of  that  group.  Failure  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  take  that  action  shall  have  no 
bearing  on  any  class  action  maintained  by 
any  claimant  under  this  paragraph. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  class  exceeds  1,000,  publication 
of  notice  of  the  action  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  in  local  newspapers  serving  the  areas 
in  which  potential  claimants  reside  shall  ful- 
fill the  requirement  for  public  notice  estab- 
lished by  rule  23(c)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

Sec.  105.  Owner /operator  liability. 

(a)  The  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel, 
ship  (except  where  title  II  of  this  Act  is  In 
effect  and  applicable) ,  onshore  facility,  or  off- 
shore facility  shall  be  Jointly,  severally,  and 
strictly  liable,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  for  aU  damages  spec- 
ified in  section  103  of  this  title  where  the 
vessel,  ship,  onshore  faculty,  or  offshore  fa- 
cility discharged  oil  In  an  incident  or,  with 
respect  to  actions  taken  under  subsection  (d) 
of  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act  and  section  5  of  the  Interven- 
tion on  the  High  Seas  Act,  where  the  vessel, 
ship  or  onshore  or  offshore  facility  posed  an 
imminent  threat  in  an  Incident.  No  liability 
shaU  be  Imposed  under  this  subsection  where 
the  discharge  was  caused  solely  by  ( 1 )  an  act 
of  war,  hostitlitles,  civil  war,  or  Insurrection, 
(2)  an  act  of  God,  or  (3)  a  combination 
thereof.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  total  of  the  liability  of  a  vessel  or 


ship  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $150  per 
gross  ton  or  $20,000,000,  unless  the  Incident 
was  caused  by  gross  negligence  or  willful  mis- 
conduct within  the  privity  or  knowledge  of 
the  owner  or  operator.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title,  the  total  of  the  liabUity 
of  an  onshore  facility  or  offshore  facility  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000,000,  or,  where  a  lesser 
limit  has  been  established  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  that  lesser  limit,  unless 
the  incident  was  caused  by  gross  negligence 
or  willful  misconduct  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor. No  liability  shall  arise  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  damages  of  a  claimant  whose  gross 
negligence  or  willful  misconduct  contributed 
to  the  injury. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  bar  a  cause 
of  action  that  an  owner  or  operator  subject 
to  liability  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion has  or  would  have  by  reason  of  subroga- 
tion or  otherwise  against  any  person  or  gov- 
ernmental entity. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion limitations  of  liability,  for  various 
classes  of  onshore  facilities  and  offshore  fa- 
cilities, which  are  lower  than  $50,000,000.00. 
In  issuing  these  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  size,  type,  loca- 
tion, oil  storage  and  handling  capacity,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  likelihood  of 
incidents  of  the  classes  of  onshore  and  off- 
shore faculties. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
report  to  Congress  on  the  desirability  of  ad- 
Justing  the  monetary  limitation  of  llabUlty 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)(1)  Except  where  titles  II  and  III  of 
this  Act  are  in  effect  and  applicable,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  damages  specified  in  section  103 
of  this  title,  and  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation of  liability  provided  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  owner,  op- 
erator, or  other  person  providing  financial 
responsibUlty  shall  be  liable  to  the  claimant 
for  Interest  on  the  amount  paid  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claim  for  the  period  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  claim  was  presented  to 
the  owner,  operator,  or  other  person  pro- 
viding financial  responsibility  to  the  date 
upon  which  the  claimant  is  paid,  inclusive, 
less  the  period,  if  any,  from  the  date  upon 
which  the  owner,  operator,  or  other  person 
providing  financial  responsibility  shall  offer 
to  the  claimant  an  amount  equal  to  or  great- 
er than  that  flnaUy  paid  in  satisfaction  of 
the  claim  to  the  date  upon  which  the  claim- 
ant shall  accept  that  amount,  inclusive. 
However,  If  the  owner,  operator,  or  other  per- 
son providing  financial  responsibility  shaU 
offer  to  the  claimant,  within  90  days  of  the 
date  upon  which  the  claim  was  presented 
to  the  owner,  operator,  or  other  person  pro- 
viding financial  responsibility  or  of  the  date 
upon  which  advertising  was  commenced  pur- 
suant to  section  106  of  this  title,  whichever 
is  later,  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than 
that  finally  paid  in  satisfaction  of  the  claim, 
the  owner,  operator,  or  other  person  provid- 
ing financial  responsibUlty  shall  be  liable 
for  the  Interest  provided  in  this  paragraph 
only  from  the  date  that  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  claimant  to  the  date  upon  which  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  claimant.  Inclusive. 

(2)  The  Interest  provided  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  calculated  at 
the  average  of  the  highest  rate  for  commer- 
cial and  finance  company  paper  of  maturities 
of  180  days  or  less  obtaining  on  each  of  the 
days  Included  within  the  period  for  which 
interest  must  be  paid  to  the  claimant,  as 
published  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

Sec.  106.  Fund  liability. 

The  Fund  shall  be  liable  for  aU  damages 
specified  in  section  103  of  this  title.  Except 
for  removal  costs  specified  in  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  107  of  this  title,  no 
liability  shall  arise  under  this  section  where 
the  injury  was  caused  wholly  by  act  of  war, 
hostUltles,  civil  war,  or  Insurrection  or  where 
the  gross  negligence  or  wUlful  misconduct  of 
the  claimant  contributed  to  the  Injury.  No 


interest  shall  be  recoverable  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d)  of  section  111 
of  this  title. 

Sec.  107.  Removal  costs. 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title  removal  costs  are: 

(1)  costs  Incurred  imder  subsections  (c), 
(d),  and  (1)  of  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  section  6  of  the 
Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  Act,  and  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  18  of  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act  of  1974,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  costs  incurred  but  not  reimbursed  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  clean-up  costs,  except  as  provided  for 
by  clause  (1)   of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  appropriate  official  in  charge  is 
authorized,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  obligate 
money  available  in  the  Fund  for  the  purpose 
or  the  removal  costs  specified  In  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  Financial  EEspONsiBn-rrY. 

*Jy^^-ri^\^  ^*^^'  °^  ^'^'P  (except  where 
title  n  of  this  Act  Is  in  effect  and  appll- 
cable)  over  three  hundred  gross  tons:  In- 
cluding any  barge  of  equivalent  size,  but  not 
inc  udlng  any  barge  that  is  not  self-pro- 
pelled and  that  does  not  carry  oil  as  cargo 
or  fuel,  using  any  port  or  place  In  the  United 
States  or  the  navigable  waters  for  anv  pur- 
pose shall  establish  and  maintain,  "under 
regulations  and  in  the  method  prescribed  by 
the  President,  evidence  of  financial  respon- 
sibility to  the  extent  of  the  limit  of  lia- 
bility applicable  to  the  vessel  or  ship  under 
subsection  (a)  of  .section  105  of  this  title 
Financial  responsibility  may  be  established 
by  any  one  or  comblnatiori  of  the  followlne 
methods:  evidence  of  insurance,  guarantee 
surety  bond,  or  qualification  as  a  self-in- 
surer. Any  bond  filed  shall  be  Issued  by  a 
bonding  company  authorized  to  do  business 
m  the  United  States.  In  cases  where  an 
owner  or  operator  owns,  operates,  or  charters 
more  than  one  ves.sel  or  ship  subject  to  this 
subsection,  evidence  of  financial  responsi- 
bility need  only  be  established  to  meet  the 
maximum  liability  to  which  the  largest  of 
the  vessels  or  chips  could  be  subjected. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  action  or  claim 
brought  under  this  title,  any  claim  for  costs 
Incurred  by  any  vessel  or  ship  subject  to 
this  subsection  asserted  under  subsections 
(f)  and  (g)  of  section  31l  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  may  be  brought 
or  presented  directly  against  an  Insurer  or 
any  other  person  producing  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  as  required  under  this 
subsection.  In  the  case  of  any  action  taken 
pursuant  to  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  the  Insurer  or  other  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  Invoke  all  rights  and  defenses 
which  would  have  been  available  to  the  owner 
or  operator  if  an  action  had  been  brought 
against  him  by  the  claimant,  and  which 
would  have  been  avaUable  to  him  If  an  action 
had  been  brought  against  him  by  the  owner 
or  operator. 

(3)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or 
ship  subject  to  this  subsection  who  faUs  to 
comply  with  this  subsection  or  any  regula- 
tion or  entry  denial  or  detention  order  of  the 
Secretary  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  subject 
to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 
At  the  request  of  the  agency  designated  by 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  the 
Secretary,  with  respect  to  entry  denials  or 
detention  orders  Issued  under  paragraph  (5) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  an  action  In  the  name  of  the  Fund 
to  collect  the  penalty  assessed  by  the  agency 
or  the  Secretary. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  the  clearance  reqxUred  by  section 
4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  to  any  vessel  or  ship  subject  to  this 
subsection,  which  does  not  have  certification 
furnished  by  the  President  that  the  financial 
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responsibility  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  have  been  compiled  with. 
(5)  The  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  him,  shall  (A)  deny 
entry  to  any  port  or  place  In  the  United 
States  or  navigable  waters  to  and  (B)  de- 
tain at  the  port  or  place  in  the  United  States 
from  which  it  is  about  to  depart  for  any 
other  port  or  place  In  the  United  States  any 
vessel  or  ship  subject  to  this  subsection 
which,  upon  request,  does  not  produce  cer- 
tification furnished  by  the  President  that  the 
financial  responsibility  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
<«peclfy  those  classes  of  onshore  facilities  and 
offshore  fsbCilities  the  owners  and  operators 
of  which  shall  be  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  financial  responsibility  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  limit  of  liability,  applicable 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  105 
of  this  title.  Flnanlcal  responsibility  may 
be  established.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary,  by  any  one  or 
combination  of  the  following  methods:  evi- 
dence of  Insurance  guarantee,  surety  bonds, 
or  qualification  as  a  self-insurer.  Any  bond 
filed  shall  be  issued  by  a  bonding  company 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Any  owner  or  operator  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 
At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  an  action  In  the  name  of 
the  Fund  to  collect  the  penalty  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph. 

Sbc.  109.  NonncATiON  and  advertisement. 

(a)  The  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel,  ship, 
or  onshore  or  offshore  facility  shall,  as  soon 
as  he  has  knowledge  that  his  vessel,  ship,  or 
onshore  or  offshore  facility  Is  involved  In  an 
incident,  shall  Immediately  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  incident.  Any  person  in  charge 
who  fails  to  make  this  notification  immedi- 
ately shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)(1)  When  the  Secretary  receives  in- 
formation from  any  person  of  an  incident 
lnv(riving  the  discbarge  of  oil,  the  Secretary 
shall,  where  possible,  designate  the  soxirce 
or  sources  of  the  discharge.  The  Secretary 
shall  immediately  notify  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  designated  source,  other  person 
providing  financial  responsibility,  or  both  of 
the  designation.  In  addition,  where  title  11 
of  this  Act  is  in  effect  and  applicable,  the 
Secretary  shall  advertise  the  designation  and 
the  procedures  by  which  claims  may  be  pre- 
sented thereunder. 

(2)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel,  ship 
(except  where  title  n  of  this  Act  Is  In  ef- 
fect and  applicable) .  onshore  facility,  or  off- 
shore facility  which  is  designated  as  source 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or 
other  person  providing  financial  responsibil- 
ity may,  within  five  days  after  receiving  no- 
tification of  the  designation,  deny  the  desig- 
nation and  Inform  the  Secretary  of  that 
denial.  If  derUal  is  not  made  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph,  that  owner,  operator,  or 
other  person  shall,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
vertise the  designation  and  the  procedures 
by  which  claims  may  be  presented  to  that 
owner,  operator,  or  other  person.  Nothing 
In  this  title  shall  be  construed  as  barring  any 
other  party  involved  In  an  incident  from  ac- 
cepting liability  fOT  and  settling  all  claims 
stemming  from  the  Incident  for  which  the 
Fund  Is  liable.  If  advertisement  is  not  other- 
wise made  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  cost  of  the  owner, 
oi)erator,  or  other  person  providing  financial 
responslbUity.  advertise  the  designation  and 
the  procedures  by  which  claims  may  be  pre- 


sented to  that  owner,  operator,  or  other  per- 
son. 

(c)  In  a  case  where — 

(1)  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel, 
ship,  onshore  facility,  or  offshore  faculty  des- 
ignated under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  denies  the  designation 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  that 
subsection, 

(2)  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  designate 
the  source  or  sources  of  the  discharge  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or 

(3)  it  appears  that  the  source  of  the  dis- 
charge   was    a    public    vessel — 
the  Secretary  shall  advertise  the  procedures 
by  which  claims  may  be  presented  to  the 
Fund. 

(d)  Advertisement  under  subsections  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  commence  no  later  than 
15  days  from  the  date  of  the  designation 
made  thereunder  to  continue  for  a  period 
of  no  less  than  30  days. 

Sec.  110.  Claims  settlement. 

(a)  No  claim  may  be  presented  and  no 
action  may  be  commenced  for  damages  re- 
coverable under  this  title  unless  that  claim 
is  presented  to  or  that  action  is  commenced 
against  the  owner,  operator,  or  other  person 
providing  financial  responslbUity,  or  the 
Fund,  aa  their  respective  llabUities  shall 
appear,  within  one  year  from  the  date  upon 
which  advertising  was  commenced  pursuant 
to  section  109  of  this  title;  this  statute  of 
limitations  to  run  concurrently  with  respect 
to  both  claims  and  actions.  However,  a  claim 
for  sums  for  which  the  Fund  is  liable  by 
reason  of  the  limitation  of  liabUity  permitted 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  104 
of  this  title  or  titles  II  or  III  of  this  Act 
may  be  presented  within  90  days  of  a  final 
Judgment  entered  in  an  action  commenced 
within  one  year  from  the  date  upon  which 
advertising  was  commenced  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 109  of  this  title. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  all  claims  shall  be  presented 
to  the  owner,  operator,  or  other  person  pro- 
viding financial  responslbUity.  However, 
where  the  Secretary  has  advertised  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (C)  of  section  109 
of  this  title  claims  Invited  by  that  advertis- 
ing shaU  be  presented  to  the  Fund.  Claims 
presented  respecting  damages  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  104  shall  also  be 
presented  to  the  Fund. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  other 
person  providing  financial  responslbUity,  and 
in  which  the  owner,  operator,  or  other  per- 
son providing  financial  responsibility: 

(1)  has  denied  aU  llabUlty  for  the  claim, 
for  any  reason;  or 

(2)  has  not  settled  the  claim  by  payment 
to  the  claimant  within  90  days  of  the  date 
upon  which  (A)  the  claim  was  presented, 
or  (B)  advertising  was  commenced  pursuant 
to  section  109  of  this  title,  which  ever  la 
later; 


the  claimant  may  elect  to  conomence  an 
action  in  court  against  the  owner,  operator, 
or  other  person  providing  financial  responsl- 
bUity, or  present  that  claim  to  the  Fund, 
that  election  to  be  Irrevocable  and  exclusive, 
(d)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Fund,  and  In  which  the 
Fund: 

(1)  has  denied  all  llabUlty  for  the  claim, 
for  any  reason;  or 

(2)  has  not  settled  the  claim  by  payment 
to  the  claimant  within  90  days  of  the  date 
upon  which  (A)  the  claim  was  presented 
to  the  Fund,  or  (B)  advertising  was  com- 
menced pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 109  of  this  title,  whichever  Is  later; 
the  claimant  may  submit  the  dispute  to  the 
Secretary  for  decision  In  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  However,  a  claimant  who  presented  a 
claim  to  the  Fund  piu-suant  to  subsection 


(b)  of  this  section  may  elect  to  commence  an 
action  in  court  against  the  Fund  In  lieu 
of  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary 
for  decision,  that  election  to  be  Irrevocable 
and  exclusive. 

(e)(1)  In  any  action  brought  against  an 
owner,  operator,  or  other  person  providing 
financUl  responsibility  both  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  shall  serve  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint and  all  subsequent  pleadings  therein 
upon  the  Fund  at  the  same  time  those  plead- 
ings are  served  upon  the  opposing  parties. 

(2)  The  Fund  may  Intervene  in  the  action 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

(3)  In  any  action  to  which  the  Fund  is  a 
party,  if  the  owner,  operator,  or  other  per- 
son providing  financial  responsibility  admits 
llabUlty  under  this  Act,  the  Fund  upon  Its 
motion  shall  be  dismissed  therefrom. 

(4)  If  the  Fund  receives  from  either  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant  notice  of  such  an 
action  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  the 
Fund  shall  be  bound  by  any  Judgment  en- 
tered therein  whether  or  not  the  Fund  was  a 
party  to  the  action. 

(5)  If  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the  defend- 
ant give  notice  of  an  action  to  the  Fund 
as  provided  in  this  subsection,  the  limitation 
or  liability  otherwise  permitted  by  section 
105  of  this  title  is  not  available  to  the  de- 
fendant and  the  plaintiff  shall  not  recover 
from  the  Fund  any  sums  not  paid  bv  the 
defendant. 

(f)  In  any  action  brought  against  the 
Fund  the  plaintiff  may  join  any  owner,  oper- 
ator, or  other  person  providing  financial  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  Fund  may  implead  any 
person  who  is  or  may  be  liable  to  the  Fimd 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act. 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  uni- 
form procedures  and  standards  for  the  ap- 
praisal and  settlement  of  claims  against  the 

rTind. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
faculties  and  services  of  private  insurance 
and  claims  adjusting  organizations  in  admin- 
istering this  section  and  may  contract  to  pay 
compensation  for  those  facilities  and  services 
Any  contract  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  upon  a  showing 
by  the  Secretary  that  advertising  is  not  rea- 
sonably practicable,  and  advance  payments 
may  be  made.  A  payment  to  a  claimant  for 
a  single  claim  in  excess  of  $100,000  or  two 
or  more  claims  aggregating  in  excess  of  $200  - 
000  shall  be  first  approved  by  the  Secretary 
(3)  In  extraordinary  circumstances,  where 
the  services  of  such  private  organizations 
are  inadequate,  the  Secretary  may  use  federal 
personnel  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  the  extent  necessitated  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

(h)  Without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  656  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
from  time  to  time  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
180  days  one  or  more  panels,  each  comprised 
of  three  Individuals,  to  hear  and  decide  dis- 
putes submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)   of  this  section.  At  least 
one  member  of  each  panel  shall  be  qualified 
m  the  conduct  of  adjudicatory  proceedings, 
and  shall  preside  over  the  activities  of  the 
panel.  Each  member  of  a  panel  shall  possess 
competence  in   the  evaluation   and  assess- 
ment of  property  damage  and  the  economic 
losses  resulting  therefrom.   Panel   members 
may  be  appointed  from  private  life  or  from 
any  Federal  Agency  except  the  sUff  admin- 
Isterlng  the  Fund.  Each  panel  member  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  a  per 
diem  compensation  and  each  panel  member 
shall  receive  necessary  traveling  and  other 
expenses  while  engaged  In  the  work  of  a 
panel.  The  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  and  of  Executive 
Order   11222  regarding  special   Government 
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employees,  apply  to  panel  members  appointed 
from  private  life. 

(1)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  de- 
cision from  a  claimant,  properly  made,  the 
Secretary  shall  refer  the  dispute  to  (A)  an 
administrative  law  Judge,  appointed  under 
section  3105  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  (B)  to  a  panel  appointed  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  administrative  law  Judge  and 
each  member  of  a  panel  to  which  a  dispute  Is 
referred  for  decision  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  Judicial  circuit  within 
which  the  damage  complained  of  occurred, 
or.  If  the  damage  complained  of  occvirred 
within  two  or  more  circuits,  of  any  of  the 
affected  circuits,  or.  If  the  damage  occurred 
outside  any  circuit,  of  the  nearest  circuit. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  a  dispute  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  or  panel  shall  ad- 
judicate the  case  and  render  a  decision  in 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  C!ode.  In  any  proceeding  subject  to 
this  subsection  the  presiding  officer  may  re- 
quire by  subpena  any  person  to  appear  and 
testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  books,  pa- 
pers, documents,  or  tangible  things  or  both 
at  a  hearing  or  deposition  at  any  designated 
place.  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  and  en- 
forced in  accordance  with  procedures  in 
subsection  (d)  of  section  555  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  and  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary.  If  a  person  fails  or  refuses  to 
obey  a  subpena.  the  Secretary  may  Invoke 
the  aid  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  where  the  person  is  found,  resides,  or 
transacts  business  In  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  the  person  and  the 
production  by  him  of  books,  papers,  docu- 
ments, or  any  tangible  things. 

(4)  A  hearing  conducted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  conducted  within  the  United 
States  Judicial  district  within  which  the 
damage  complained  of  occurred,  or.  If  the 
damage  complained  of  occurred  vrlthln  two 
or  more  districts.  In  any  of  the  affected  dis- 
tricts. 

(5)  The  decision  of  the  administrative  law 
Judge  or  panel  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
the  final  order  of  the  Secretary,  except  that 
the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  which  he  may  promul- 
gate, may  review  the  decision  upon  his 
own  Initiative  or  upon  exception  of  the  claim- 
ant or  the  Fund  staff. 

(6)  Final  orders  of  the  Secretary  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  reviewable  at 
the  Instance  of  the  claimant  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  section  706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  Ill  Subrogation. 

(a)  Any  person  or  governmental  entity,  in- 
cluding the  Fund,  who  shaU  pay  compensa- 
tion to  any  claimant  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights,  claims  and 
causes  of  action  which  that  claimant  has 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  the  At- 
torney General  may  commence  an  action 
against  any  owner,  operator,  or  other  person 
providing  financial  responsibility,  or  any  oth- 
er person  or  governmental  entity,  liable  to 
any  claimant  pursuant  to  section  105  of  this 
title,  or  to  any  claimant  or  the  Fund  pur- 
suant to  any  law  for  the  compensation  paid 
by  the  Fund  to  any  claimant  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

(c)  In  all  claims  or  actions  by  the  Fund 
against  any  owner,  operator,  or  other  person 
providing  financial  responsibility,  the  Fund 
shall  recover: 

(1)  For  a  claim  presented  to  the  Fund 
(where  there  has  been  a  denial  of  source  des- 
ignation or  liability)  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  and  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 110  of  this  title,  (A)  the  amount  the 
Fund  has  paid  to  the  claimant,  without  re- 
duction, and,  except  for  any  action  brought 
under  titles  II  and  HI  of  this  Act,  (B)  In- 


terest on  that  amount,  at  the  rate  calculated 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  105  of  this  title,  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  claim  was  presented  by 
the  claimant  to  the  defendant  to  the  date 
upon  which  the  Fund  is  paid  by  the  defen- 
dant. Inclusive,  less  the  period,  if  any,  from 
the  date  upon  which  the  Fund  shall  offer  to 
the  claimant  the  amount  finally  paid  by  the 
Fund  to  the  claimant  in  satisfaction  of  the 
claim  against  the  Fund  to  the  date  upon 
which  the  claimant  shall  accept  that  offer. 
Inclusive,  and.  except  for  any  action  brought 
under  titles  n  and  m  of  this  Act.  (C)  all 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Fund  by  reason  of  the 
claim,  both  of  the  claimant  against  the  Fund 
and  the  Fund  against  the  defendant,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  processing  costs,  in- 
vestigating costs,  court  costs,  and  attorneys 
fees. 

(2)  For  a  claim  presented  to  the  Fund 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  110  of  this  title, 

(A)  In  which  the  amount  the  Fund  has 
paid  to  the  claimant  exceeds  the  largest 
amount,  if  any,  the  defendant  offered  to  the 
claimant  In  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the 
claimant  against  the  defendant:  (1)  the 
amount  the  Fund  has  paid  to  the  claimant, 
subject  to  dispute  by  the  defendant;  and,  ex- 
cept for  any  action  brought  under  titles  n 
and  in  of  this  Act,  (U)  Interest,  at  the  rate 
calculated  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (e)  of  section  105  of  this  title, 
for  the  period  specified  in  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection;  and.  except  for  any  action 
brought  under  titles  II  and  ni  of  this  Act. 
(ill)  all  costs  Incurred  by  the  Fund  by  reason 
of  the  claim  of  the  Fund  against  the  de- 
fendant, including,  but  not  limited  to,  proc- 
essing costs,  investigating  costs,  court  costs, 
and  attorneys  fees. 

(B)  In  which  the  amount  the  Fund  has 
paid  to  the  claimant  is  less  than  or  equal  to 
the  largest  amount  the  defendant  offered  to 
the  claimant  In  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of 
the  claimant  against  the  defendant:  (i)  the 
amount  the  Fund  has  paid  to  the  claimant, 
without  reduction,  and,  except  for  any  action 
brought  under  title  II  and  III  of  this  Act,  (11) 
interest,  at  the  rate  calculated  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 106  of  this  title,  from  the  date  upon 
which  the  claim  was  presented  to  the  de- 
fendant by  the  claimant  to  the  date  upon 
which  the  defendant  offered  to  the  claimant 
the  "largest  amount"  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
clause. However,  if  the  defendant  tendered 
the  offer  of  the  "largest  amount"  referred 
to  in  this  subclause  within  90  days  of  the 
date  upon  which  the  claim  of  the  claimant 
was  either  presented  to  the  defendant  or  ad- 
vertising was  commenced  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 109  of  this  title,  the  defendant  shall 
not  be  liable  for  interest  for  that  period,  and 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  claim  of  the 
Fund  against  the  defendant  was  presented 
to  the  defendant  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
Fund  is  paid,  Inclusive,  less  the  period,  if 
any.  from  the  date  upon  which  the  defend- 
ant shall  offer  to  the  Fund  the  amount  finally 
paid  to  the  Fund  In  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
of  the  Fund  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
Fund  shall  accept  that  offer.  Inclusive. 

(d)  The  Fund  shall  pay  over  to  the  claim- 
ant that  portion  of  any  interest  the  Fund 
shall  recover  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 ) ,  and 
subclause  (A)  of  clause  (2)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  for  the  period  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  claim  of  the  claimant 
was  presented  to  the  defendant  to  the  date 
upon  which  the  claimant  was  paid  by  the 
FHind,  inclusive,  less  the  period  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  Fund  offered  to  the 
claimant  the  amount  finally  paid  to  the 
claimant  In  satisfaction  of  the  claim  to  the 
date  upon  which  the  claimant  shall  accept 
that  offer,  inclusive. 

(e)  The  Fund  Is  entitled  to  recover  for 
all  Interest  and  cost  specified  In  subsection 


(c)    of  this  section  without  regard  to  any 
limitation  of  liability  to  which  the  defend- 
ant may  otherwise  be  entitled. 
Sec.    112    Conformity    with    international 

LAW 

(a)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
for  purpose  of  this  title  shall  be  exercised 
to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  interna- 
tional law  and  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assure  that 
no  actions  are  taken  pursuant  to  the  title 
which  are  contrary  to  international  law. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  conclude  executive  agree- 
ments described  in  subclause  (D)  of  clause 
(8)  of  subsection  (a)  section  104  of  this 
title  on  terms  and  conditions  which  he  shall 
determine. 

Sec.  113.  Jurisdiction  and  venue. 

(a)  The  United  States  district  court  shall 
have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  over  all 
controversies  arising  under  this  title,  with- 
out regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties 
or  the  amount  In  controversy. 

(b)  Venue  shall  lie  In  any  dUtrlct  where- 
in the  damage  complained  of  shall  have  oc- 
curred, or  wherein  the  defendant  resides,  may 
be  found,  or  has  Its  principal  office.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Fund  shall  re- 
side In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  1 14.  Preemption. 

Except  as  provided  In  this  Act  no  action 
may  be  brought  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  damages  specified  in  section  103 
of  this  title,  and  no  person  may  be  required 
to  contribute  to  any  fund  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  pay  damages  so  specified. 

Sec.  116.  Appropriations. 

(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
Incur  Indebtedness  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  as  provided  In  section  102(e)  of  this 
Act  to  the  extent  provided  in  Appropriation 
Acts  for  that  purpose. 

TITLE  II— INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
ON  CIVIL  LIABILITY  FOR  OIL  POLLU- 
TION DAMAGE 

Sec.  201.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Ship"  means  any  seagoing  vessel  and 
any  seaborne  craft  of  any  type  whatsoever, 
actually  carrying  oil  In  bulk  as  cargo. 

(b)  "Person"  means  (1)  any  individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  firm,  association, 
trust,  estate,  public  or  private  Institution, 
group,  government  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity, any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  of, 
or  any  political  entity  within  a  State,  any 
foreign  government  or  country,  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  any  such  government  or 
country,  or  other  entity;  and  (2)  any  legal 
successor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency 
of  the  foregoing. 

(c)  "Owner"  means  the  person  or  persons 
registered  as  the  owner  of  the  ship  or,  in 
the  absence  of  registration,  the  person  or  per- 
sons owning  the  ship.  However  In  the  case  of 
a  ship  owned  by  a  country  and  operated  by 
a  company  which  In  that  country  Is  regis- 
tered as  the  ship's  operator,  owner  shall  mean 
such  company. 

(d)  "State  of  the  ship's  registry"  and  other 
references*  to  registration  of  a  ship  in  a 
State  mean  in  relation  to  registered  ships 
the  country  of  registration  of  the  ship,  and 
in  relation  to  unregistered  ships  the  coun- 
try whose  flag  the  ship  Is  flying.  Registration 
of  a  ship  In  the  United  States  Includes  the 
licensing  or  enrollment  of  a  ship. 

(e)  "Oil"  means  any  persistent  oil,  such  as 
crude  oU.  fuel  oil,  heavy  dlesel  oil.  lubricat- 
ing oil,  and  whale  oil,  whether  carried  on 
board  a  ship  as  cargo  or  in  the  bunkers  of 
such  a  ship. 

(f)  "Pollution    damage"    means    loss    or 
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damage  caused  outalde  the  ship  carrying  oil 
or  discharge  of  oU  from  the  ship,  wherever 
by  contamination  resulting  from  the  escape 
euch  escape  or  discharge  may  occur,  and  In- 
cludes the  costs  of  preventive  measures  (In- 
cluding the  actual  cost  of  removal  of  the  oil) 
and  further  loss  or  damage  caused  by  pre- 
ventive measures.  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
"contamination"  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  contamination  which  Is  the  escape  or  dis- 
charge of  any  quantity  of  oil,  at  such  times 
and  locations  or  under  such  circumstances 
and  conditions,  as  are  determined,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  as 
amended,  to  be  harmful  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  "Preventive  measures"  means  any  rea- 
sonable measures  taken  by  any  person  after 
an  Incident  has  occurred  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize pollution  damage. 

(h)  "Incident"  means  any  occurrence,  or 
series  of  occurrences  having  the  same  origin, 
which  causes  pollution  damage. 

(1)  "Liability  Convention"  means  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  ClvU  LlablUty  for 
Oil  Pollution  Damage,  1969. 

(J)  "Escape"  or  "discharge"  Includes,  but 
lf„™°,  *****    *°'    *°y    spUUng,    leaking, 

d^5£|'   ^°'"^^-   «™l"lng.   emptying,   or 

(k)  "United  States",  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphic sense,  means  the  States,  the  District 
or  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

si^;^    *K    ?r'?°*'    ^°°*'    °"^'    American 

Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terrl- 

tory  Of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  aU  other  tcr- 

,^^.^  possessions  of  the  United  States 

(1)     -Franc"  means  a  unit  consisting  of 

I^il"?""*,*^**  *  ^^  mimgrams  of  gold  of 
millesimal  fineness  nine  hundred       ^    "  "^ 
(m)   "Ton"  means  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds. 

^It^  "Guarantor"  means  any  person  pro- 
vldlng  insurance  or  other  financial  security 
fh."*,**?*  ^  *****  provisions  of  section  203  of 
^miS  Z^elZ'l  ^  ^"^^^^^^  ''  °'  *^« 
T,«l**^  '?*iP'®  ^o^'iage"  means  the  net  ton- 
^1  .  i^  ^^*P  ^^^  *^«  addition  Of  the 
amount  deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage  on 
^^^.t°   engineroom  space  for  the  pulpo^ 

Of  Tshin  wl^K**"*  """^  ^^'^^Ke.  in  the^se 
Of  a  ship  which  cannot  be  measured  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  normal  rules  of  tonnage 

St^^T^  V*-  }^^  ^^'P'«  '^^'^^ge  Shall  be 
deemed  to  be  40  per  centum  of  the  weight 

^^g  '^^^''^  '^''  '^*P  '"  capable  of 

(p)    "District  court  of  the  United  StatPs- 

includes  the  courts  enumerated  iTtftle  28 

section  460,  United  States  Code  ' 

Sec.  202. 

^J^\^''VX.f^  provided  m  subsections  (b) 
«f  V.  1,°^  *^'*  ^**="°°-  *^«  °^er  of  a  Ship 
rl^,  ^,°!  *^*  Incident,  or  where  the  In- 
th/?L?"V^u  "i*  ^'^^  °^  occurrences,  at 
S^i.lw%°'  *^*  °"*  *"*=^  occurrence,  shall 

?r^^oShr^cKt"°°  '^'^'^  '^^"-^  - 

i,,/.nL  '!?*  °'^*'"  ^'"^'  ''°*  *>«  liable  for  pol- 
lut^  damage  If  he  proves  that  the  dkm- 

Wes,  civil  war.  Insurrection,  or  a  natural  ohe- 

^TZZ  °'^''  "optional.  lnevltable,^i.d 
Irresistible  character,  or 

(2)  was  whoUy  caused  by  an  act  or  omls- 

l??,Ji°"'^*'*  ^*«'**  *°  ^«^  cla^4^ by 
a  third  party,  or  '•^age  oy 

wronUif  J^t°!!?  ''*"'**'  ^^  *^«  negligence  or 
wrongful   act   of  any  government   or  other 

U^ht^Tn'f'P""''^*''  '"'  *»*«  maintenance  of 
ii?M  °/,2*'"''"  'lavlgatlonal  aids  In  the  ex- 
erclse  of  that  function. 

^J^l  "  ****  f^"""  P™^^^  that  the  pollution 
Sr^fn  ^:'^^  ''^"'"y  *»■  Partially  eXr 
from  an  act  or  omission  done  with  Intent  to 
cause  damage  by  the  person  who  sJfferS 
the  damage  or  from  negligence  of  that  per- 
■on.  the  owner  may  be  exonerated  to  «ie 
same  extent  from  bla  UablUty  to  such  person. 
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(d)  This  section  applies  exclusively  to  pol- 
lution damage  (other  than  preventive  meas- 
ures) caused  on  the  territory,  including  the 
territorial  sea,  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  foreign  country  which  Is  party  to  the  Lia- 
bility Convention,  and  to  preventive  meas- 
lores,  wherever  taken,  to  prevent  or  minimize 
such  damage. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prejudice  any 
right  of  recourse  of  the  owner  against  third 
parties. 

(f )  When  gU  -was  escaped  or  has  been  dis- 
charged from  two  or  more  ships,  and  pollu- 
tion damage  results  therefrom,  the  owners 
of  all  the  ships  concerned,  unless  exonerated 
under  subsection  (b).  and,  to  the  extent  not 
exonerated  imder  subsection  (c),  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  such  dam- 
age which  Is  not  reasonably  separable. 

(g)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  owner  of  a  ship  shall  be  en- 
titled to  limit  his  liabUlty  \mder  this  Act  In 
respect  of  any  one  Incident  to  an  aggregate 
amount  equal  to  the  dollar  equivalent  ol 
2,000  francs  for  each  ton  of  the  ship's  ton- 
nage: PTOvMeif,  T^io*-  tv..e  Psgregate  amount 
of  an  owner's  liability  In  respect  of  any  one 
Incident  shall  not  exceed  the  dollar  equiv- 
alent of  210,000,000  francs.  The  dollar  equiva- 
lent of  a  franc  shall  In  any  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  title  be  calculated  as  of  the 
date  the  fund  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  Is  constituted. 

(2)  If  the  Incident  occurred  ae  a  result 
of  the  actual  fault  or  privacy  of  the  owner, 
he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  avail  himself  of 
the  limitation  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

( 3 )  For  the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of 
the  benefit  of  limitation  provider!  for  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  the  owner 
shall  constitute  a  fund  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  limit  of  his  liability  under  this  title 
In  a  court  In  which  an  action  is  brought 
under  subssectlon  204(b)  of  this  title,  or 
the  owner  shall  constitute  a  fund  In  such 
amount  In  accordance  with  article  V  of  the 
Liability  Convention  In  any  court  of  a  for- 
eign country  having  Jurisdiction  as  provided 
in  article  IX  of  the  LlabUity  Convention  In 
which  an  action  under  that  Convention  is 
brought  or  with  another  competent  author- 
ity of  .such  a  country.  A  fund  constituted  In 
the  United  States  may  be  constituted  either 
by  depositing  the  sum  or  producing  a  bank 
guarantee  or  other  guarantee  considered  to 
be  adequate  by  the  court. 

(4)  A  guarantor  shaU  be  entitled  to  con- 
stitute a  fund  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section on  the  same  conditions  and  having 
the  same  effect  as  If  it  were  constituted  by 
the  owner.  Such  a  fund  may  be  constituted 
even  In  the  event  of  actual  faiUt  or  privity 
of  the  owner  but  Its  constitution  shall  In 
that  case  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any 
claimant  against  the  owner. 

(h)(1)  Where  the  owner,  after  an  Inci- 
dent, has  constituted  a  fund  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  and  Is 
entitled  to  limit  his  liability, 

(A)  no  person  having  a  claim  for  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  that  Incident 
shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  right 
against  any  other  assets  of  the  owner  in  re- 
spect of  such  claim; 

(B)  a, district  coiirt  of  the  United  States 
shall  orcJer  the  release  of  any  ship  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  owner  which  has 
been  arrested  In  respect  of  a  claim  for  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  the  Incident,  and 
shall  similarly  release  any  ball  or  other  se- 
curity furnished  to  avoid  arrest. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  if  the  claimant  has  access  to  the 
court  administering  the  fund  and  the  fund 
Is  actually  avaUable  in  respect  of  his  claim. 

(1)  Any  claim  for  compensation  for  pollu- 
tion damage  may  be  brought  directly  against 
the  guarantor  of  the  owner's  liability  for 
pollution  damage.  In  such  case,  the  defendant 
may.  Irrespective  of  the  actual  fault  or 
privity  of  the  owner,  avail  himself  of  the 


limits  of  liability  prescribed  in  subsection 
(g)  (1)  of  this  section.  He  may  fxirther  avail 
himself  of  the  defenses  (other  than  the 
bankruptcy  or  winding  up  of  the  owner) 
which  the  owner  himself  would  have  been 
entitled  to  Invoke.  Furthermore,  the  defend- 
ant may  avaU  himself  of  the  defense  that  the 
pollution  damage  resulted  from  the  wUlful 
misconduct  of  the  owner  himself,  but  the 
defendant  shall  not  avail  himself  of  any 
other  defense  which  he  might  have  been  eu- 
titled  to  Invoke  In  proceedings  brought  by 
the  owner  against  him.  The  defendant  shall 
In  any  event  have  the  right  to  require  the 
owner  to  be  Joined  In  the  action. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  owner  of  a  ship  registered 
In  the  United  States  which  Is  capable  of  car- 
rying more  than  two  thousand  tons  of  oU  in 
bulk  as  cargo  shall  maintain  Insurance  or 
other  financial  security  In  the  sums  fixed  by 
applying  the  limits  of  liability  prescribed  in 
subsection  (g)  (1)  of  section  202  of  this  title 
Any  sums  provided  by  Insurance  or  by  other 
financial  security  maintained  In  accordance 
with  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  available 
exclusively  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
under  this  title. 

(b)  After  determining  that  Insurance  or 
other  financial  security  In  the  sums  fixed  by 
applying  the  limits  of  subsection  (g)(1)  of 
section  202  has  been  obtained,  the  President 
shall  issue  a  certificate  to  each  shlo  regis- 
tered  In  the  United  States  which  Is  capable 
of  carrying  more  than  two  thousand  tors  of 
oil  In  bulk  as  cargo  attesting  that  such  In- 
surance or  other  financial  security  has  been 
obtained.  After  making  such  a  determina- 
tion, the  President  may  also  Issue  a  certlfi- 
cate  to  a  ship  capable  of  carrying  more  than 
two  thousand  tons  of  oil  m  bulk  as  cargo 

LUh,m^  o^**""!?  '"  *  ^^^  "°*  P"ty  to  the 
Liability  Convention.  The  certificate  shall  be 

m  the  form  annexed  to  the  LlabUltv  Con- 
vention and  shall  contain: 

tlon-^   '^*™*  °^  *^®  ^^'P  *"**  P*""*  °'  reglstra- 

of  Ifvlner"*  *"'*  P^nclpal  place  of  business 

(3 )  type  of  security; 

(4)  name  and  principal  place  of  business 

lU^l^'  °'  °*''"  P""°"  si^i'^g  •cunt" 

the™  ?hr,*P'""''P'"'***'  ?'«<=*  o'  busmen 
llshed-  Insurance  or  security  is  estab- 

chin  ."fu^l  °'  validity  of  certificate  which 

Of  thr?n  ^  '°°'^"  *^*"  ^^^  P«'l«l  o'  validity 
of  the  Insurance  or  other  securltv 

boLr^  ^\f  **^*'**''''  ^l'^"  be  carried  on 
issued  iL'^'^P'  *°  ^^"^^  *^«  certificates  we 
Seswenf  *  '°''^  '''""  ^  '**'''°***»  "^  the 
(d)  No  certificate  shall  be  Issued  if  the  In- 
surance or  other  financial  securltTc^n  ceafe 
tor  reasons  other  than  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  validity  of  the  Insurance  or  »cu- 
m^fnfT',^''^''  '"  *^*  certificate.  b^fo?e  tor"; 
months  have  elapsed  from  the  date  on  which 

laent.  The  President  shall  determine  such 

caS:bimn;T>,?*^  '''^}^  *«  t^flnancS 
be  deslrJhi/  l!^  °^"'  guarantor  as  may 
oe  aeslrable  to  carry  out  the  Durt>o<!e«  nf 

is'^uaice^rfh""'^^  *"  *'>•'  Act'^oTthe 

srof  tts^aimitr  '^"'^ " ''''  *^™*°*- 

♦hl®^  Certlflcatos  issued  or  certified  under 
the  authority  of  another  state  party  to  thl 
convention  shall  have  the  same  force  ^cer- 
tmcates  issued  pursuant  to  this  subs^tJon. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  request  con^ 
suitatlon  with  the  stato  of  a  s^^s  U°t?y 
ih«  c^.f^^'l'*'"'*  ^''^''  ^  determine  whVthe^ 
L  flSS''  "*'??*»  i'^  the  Ship's  certificate 
mfe  tnH  i  r.^^^T^'*/*""  *^*  purposes  of  this 
title  and  title  ni  of  this  Act.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  guarantor  is  not 
financially  capable  for  these  purposes  he 
may  take  such  lawful  action  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
barring  of  the  ship  from  any  or  all  porte  of 
the  United  States. 
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(1)  No  ship  registered  In  the  United  States 
to  which  this  section  applies  shall  engage  in 
trade  unless  a  certificate  has  been  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(g)  No  ship  registered  in  the  United  States 
which  Is  capable  of  carrying  more  than  two 
thousand  tons  of  oil  In  bulk  as  cargo,  and 
no  other  ship,  wherever  registered,  actually 
carrying  more  than  two  thousand  tons  of  oil 
In  bulk  as  cargo,  shall  enter  or  leave  a  port 
In  the  United  States,  or  be  permitted  to  ar- 
rive at  or  leave  an  offshore  terminal  unless 
the  ship  has  on  board  a  valid  certificate  Is- 
sued by  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try party  to  the  Convention.  Any  ship  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence  to  have 
such  a  valid  certificate  on  board  which  en- 
ters the  territorial  waters  or  a  safety  zone 
established  under  subsection  (d)  of  section 
12  of  the  Deep  water  Port  Act  of  1974  en 
route  to  a  port  or  terminal  Installation  (as 
defined  In  subsection  301(e)  of  title  m)  In 
the  United  States,  and  which  falls  to  have 
such  valid  certificate  on  board,  shall  for  such 
failure  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  The  President  may  assess 
and  compromise  such  penalty.  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  until  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  on  the  charge  has  been 
given.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In  com- 
promise, the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the 
owner  shall  be  considered  by  the  President. 

(h)  Any  ship  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  country  which  carries  a  cer- 
tificate Issued  by  the  President,  or.  if  a  ship 
owned  by  a  foreign  country,  by  the  country 
owning  the  ship,  stating  the  ownership  of  the 
ship  and  that  ship's  liability  Is  covered  to 
the  Umlt  prescribed  by  subsection  (g)  (1)  of 
section  202  shall  be  deemed  to  have  compiled 
with  the  foregoing  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  certificate  shall  resemble  as  close- 
ly as  possible  the  model  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

(1)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  delegate 
the  administration  of  this  section,  includ- 
ing the  powers  to  make  determinations  and 
to  make  and  revise  regulations,  and  to  re- 
delegate  such  powers,  to  the  head  of  those 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities which  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Rights  of  compensation  under 
this  title  shall  be  extinguished  unless  an  ac- 
tion is  brought  thereunder  within  three  years 
from  the  date  when  the  damage  occurred. 
However.  In  no  case  shall  an  action  be 
brought  later  than  six  years  from  the  date  of 
the  Incident  which  caused  the  damage. 
Where  the  Incident  consists  of  a  series  of 
occurrences,  the  six  years'  period  shall  run 
from  the  date  of  the  first  occurrence. 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  several  district  courte  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  ac- 
tions arising  under  this  title  and  title  III  of 
this  Act  If  the  action  Is  brought  In  respect 
of  an  Incident  which  has  caused  all  or  part 
of  the  jjollutlon  damage  (other  than  preven- 
tive measures)  on  the  territory.  Including 
the  territorial  sea.  of  the  United  States  or  In 
respect  of  preventive  measures,  wherever 
taken,  to  prevent  or  minimize  such  damage. 

(2)  Actions  authorized  under  the  above 
subsection  may  be  brought  in  any  Judicial 
district  In  which  one  of  the  plaintiffs  or  one 
of  the  defendante  resides  or  In  which  pollu- 
tion damage,  including  preventive  measures 
taken  to  prevent  or  mlnUnlze  such  damage, 
has  occurred  or  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to_have  occurred  If  such  preventive  measures 
had  not  been  taken.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
title  and  title  III  of  this  Act,  American 
Samoa  shall  be  included  within  the  Judicial 
district  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  Included  within  the  Judicial  districts  of 


both  the  district  court  of  the  United  Stetes 
for  the  district  of  Hawaii  and  the  district 
court  of  Ouam. 

(3)  If  the  fund  referred  to  in  subsection 
(K)  (3)  of  section  202  has  been  constituted 
in  a  district  coiirt  of  the  United  States  or 
in  a  competent  court  of  a  foreign  country 
party  to  the  Liability  Convention,  that  court 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  regarding 
all  matters  relating  to  the  apportionment 
and  distribution  of  the  fund. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
402  of  title  IV  of  this  Act,  any  Judgment 
given  by  a  foreign  court  with  Jurisdiction  In 
accordance  with  article  IX  of  the  Liability 
Convention  which  Is  enforceable  in  the 
country  of  origin  and  which  is  no  longer 
subject  to  ordinary  forms  of  review  therein, 
shall  be  enforceable  in  the  courte  of  the 
United  Stetes  except: 

(1)  where  the  Judgment  was  obtained  by 
fraud;  or 

(2)  where  the  defendant  was  not  given 
reasonable  notice  and  a  fair  opportunity  to 
present  his  case. 

(d)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  to  warships  or  other  ships  owned 
or  operated  by  a  country  and  used,  for  the 
time  being,  only  on  Government  noncom- 
mercial service. 

(2)    With  respect  to  ships  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  United  States,  In  actions  brought 
against  it  In  the  United  States  and  In  other 
Jurisdictions  Identified  in  article  IX  of  the 
Liability    Convention,    waives    all    defenses 
based  on  its  status  as  a  sovereign  state. 
TITLE  in— INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
ON    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    AN    IN- 
TERNATIONAL  FUND   FOR   COMPENSA- 
TION FOR  OIL  POLLUTION  DAMAGE 
Sec.  301.  Fo"  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Convention"  means  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage.  1971. 

(b)  "The  Fund"  means  the  International 
OU  Pollution  Fund  established  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

(c)  "Liability  Convention."  "ship,"  "state 
of  the  ship's  registry"  and  other  references 
to  registration  of  a  ship  In  a  Stete.  "person," 
"owner,"  "oil,"  "pollution  damage,"  "pre- 
ventive measures,"  "Incident,"  "franc." 
"ship's  tonnage."  "escape."  "discharge," 
"United  States"  when  used  In  a  geographic 
sense,  "ton."  "gruarantor."  and  "district  court 
of  the  United  States"  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  title  II  of  this  Act.  except  that 
(1)  "OU"  shall  be  confined  to  persistent 
hydrocarbon  mineral  oUs  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  "ton"  In  relation  to  oil 
means  a  metric  ton. 

(d)  "Contributing  oU"  means  crude  oil 
and  fuel  oil  as  defined  In  subparagraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  below: 

(1)  "Crude  oil"  means  any  liquid  hydro- 
carbon mixture  occurring  naturally  In  the 
earth  whether  or  not  treated  to  render  It 
suitable  for  transportation,  and  Includes 
crude  oUs  from  which  certain  distillate  frac- 
tions have  been  removed  ("topped  crudes") 
and  to  which  certain  distillate  fractions  have 
been  added  ("spiked"  or  "reconstituted" 
crudes) . 

(2)  "Fuel  oU"  means  heavy  distillates  or 
residues  from  crude  oil  or  blends  of  such 
materials  Intended  for  use  as  a  fuel  for  the 
production  of  heat  or  power  of  a  quality 
equivalent  to  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  Specification  for  Number  Four  Fuel 
on  (designation  D-369-69)  or  heavier. 

(c)  "Terminal  Installation"  means  any  site 
for  the  storage  of  oil  In  bulk  which  Is  capable 
of  receiving  oil  from  waterborne  transporta- 
tion. Including  any  facUity  situated  offshore 
and  linked  to  such  site. 

Sec.  302.    (a)    Contributions  to  the  fund 


shall  be  made  by  any  person  who  has  re- 
ceived, in  total  quantities  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  tons  In  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  his  con- 
tribution Is  calculated. 

(1)  In  the  porte  or  terminal  InsteUatlons 
In  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tributing oU  carried  by  sea  to  such  ports  or 
terminal  Installations; 

(2)  In  any  Installations  situated  In  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  contributing 
oil  which  has  been  carried  by  sea  and  dis- 
charged In  a  port  or  terminal  InsteUatlon  of 
a  country  not  party  to  the  convention,  pro- 
vided that  contribution  In  respect  of  con- 
tributing oil  so  carried  and  discharged  shaU 
be  made  only  by  the  first  receiver  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  person — 

( 1 )  who  is  a  subsidiary  of  or  an  entity 
commonly  controlled  by  a  person  or  related 
group  of  persons  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  to  make  contributions  to 
the  fund  and  who  receives  contributing  oU 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
In  any  amount  In  the  same  calendar  year  aa 
such  person  or  related  group  of  persons,  or 

(2)  who  Is  one  of  two  or  more  subsidiaries 
of  or  entitles  commonly  controlled  by  a  per- 
son or  related  group  of  persons  and  such  sub- 
sidiaries or  entities  receive,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  an  amount  of 
contributing  oil  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons  in  the  aggregate  In  the 
same  calendar  year. 

shall  also  make  contributions  to  the  fund. 
The  President  shall  by  regulation  determine 
which  persons  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  sub- 
sidiaries, commonly  controlled  entitles,  and 
related  groups  of  persons  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

(c)  Any  person  required  by  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  to  contribute  to  the 
Fund  shall,  upon  notification  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fund,  be  liable  to  pay  the  Fund 
the  amount  of  his  Initial  and  annual  con- 
tribution calculated  pursuant  to  article  11 
and  article  12  of  the  Convention,  as  specified 
by  the  Director.  Such  person  shall  pay  the 
Fund  such  portion  thereof  In  cash  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  requested  by  the  Di- 
rector, and  shall  give  such  security  for  the 
remaining  portions  thereof,  Including 
amounts  In  arrears,  as  the  Director  may  re- 
quire pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Fund. 
Such  jjerson  shall  be  liable  to  pay  Interest  to 
the  Fund  In  respect  of  amounts  in  arrears 
at   a   rate   determined   by   the   Fund. 

(d)  Any  person  liable  to  contribute  to 
the  Fund  and  who  falls  to  make  a  payment 
or  to  provide  security  to  the  Fund  as  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  subsection  within 
three  months  from  the  date  such  payment 
Is  due  or  the  provision  of  security  is  required, 
shall  for  each  such  failure  be  liable  for  a 
clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  The 
President  may  assess  and  compromise  such 
penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  until 
the  person  has  been  given  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  charges. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty 
or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In  compromise, 
the  demonstrated  good  faith  cf  the  persons 
and  the  amount  of  the  contribution  due 
shall  be  considered  by  the  President. 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  any  person  liable  to  contribute 
to  the  Fund  and  who  faUs  to  make  a  payment 
or  to  provide  security  to  the  Fund  as  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
Uable  In  an  action  brought  in  the  several 
district  courte  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Director  of  the  Fund  for  the  amount  due  or 
to  provide  such  other  relief  as  the  court 
may  determine  is  appropriate. 

(2)  Upon  a  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  person  to  which  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend 
In  the   circumstances  set  forth  In  amend- 
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ment  XI  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  liable  to  contribute  an  amount  to 
the  Fund,  and  that  such  person  has  failed 
to  make  payment  of  that  amount  or  any 
part  thereof  for  more  than  three  months 
from  the  date  the  payment  was  due,  the 
President  shall  take  such  measures  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  collect  such  unpaid 
amount  and  any  Interest  (as  provided  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  on  behalf 
of  the  Fund,  Including  the  prosecution  of 
an  action  therefor  against  such  a  person  In 
a  cotirt  of  the  United  States.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  sums  collected,  the  President  shall 
forthwith  pay  such  sums  to  the  Fund. 

(f)  The  Fund  shall  have  capacity  tuider 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  contract, 
to  acquire  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  to  Institute  and  be  party  to 
legal  proceedings.  The  Director  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  the  legal  representative  of  the  Fund. 
The  Director  shall  be  deemed  irrevocably  to 
have  appointed  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
agent  for  service  of  process  in  any  action 
against  the  Fund  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  The  President  shall  communicate  to 
the  Director  of  the  Fund  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  person  who  is  liable  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  Fund  imder  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  data  regarding  the  relevant 
quantities  of  contributing  oil  received  by 
such  person  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  The  President  may  require  any  person 
who  may  be  Uable  to  contribute  to  the  Fund 
to  furnish  such  information  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence.  Communications 
by  the  President  to  the  Director  shall.  In 
any  civil  action  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings arising  out  of  alleged  faUure  to  contrib- 
ute or  provide  security  to  the  Fund  as  re- 
quired herein,  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts  stated  therein. 

(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate the  administration  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  powers  to  make  determinations, 
and  to  m%ke  and  revise  regulations,  and  to 
redelegate  such  powers,  to  the  heads  of  those 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities which  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  303.  Sections  304  and  305  of  this  title 
respectively  apply  exclusively  to  pollution 
damage  (other  than  preventive  measures) 
caused  on  the  territory,  including  the  terri- 
torial sea,  of  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign country  which  Is  party  to  the  Conven- 
tion and  to  preventive  measures,  wherever 
taken  to  prevent  or  minimize  such  damage, 
and,  with  regard  to  Indemnification  of  own- 
ers and  guarantors,  to  pollution  damage 
(other  than  preventive  measures)  caused  on 
the  territory,  including  the  territorial  sea.  of 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  country 
party  to  the  Liability  Convention  by  a  ship 
registered  In  a  state  party  to  the  Convention, 
and  to  preventive  measures,  wherever  taken, 
to  prevent  or  minimize  such  damage. 

Sk:.  304.  (a)  Any  person  suffering  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  an  incident  occur- 
ring more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention shall  be  entitled  to  compensation 
from  the  Fund  if  that  person  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  full  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  under  the  terms  of  title 
n  or  the  Liability  Convention  either — 

(1)  becaiise  no  liability  for  the  damages 
arises  under  title  n  or  the  Liability  Conven- 
tion; or 

(2)  because  the  owner  liable  for  the  dam- 
age under  title  n  or  the  Liability  Conven- 
tion is  financially  Incapable  of  meeting  his 
obligations  In  full  and  any  financial  secu- 
rity that  may  be  provided  under  section  203 
of  title  n  or  article  Vn  of  the  Liability  Con- 
vention does  not  cover  or  Is  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  for  compensation  for  the 
damage,  provided   that  an  owner  shall   be 


deemed  to  be  financially  Incapable  of  meet- 
ing his  obligations  and  financial  security 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  insufficient  if  the  per- 
son suffering  damage  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  full  satisfaction  of  the  amount  due 
him  under  title  n  or  the  Liability  Conven- 
tion after  having  taken  all  reasonable  steps 
to  piu-sue  the  legal  remedies  available  to 
him;  or 

(3)  because  the  damages  exceed  the  owner's 
liability  under  the  Liability  Convention  as 
limited  pursuant  to  subsection  202(g)  of 
title  n  or  article  V,  paragraph  1  of  the  Li- 
ability Convention  or  imder  the  terms  of  any 
other  International  convention  In  force  or 
open  for  signature,  ratification  or  accession 
on  December  18.  1971. 

Expenses  reasonably  incurred  or  sacrifices 
reasonably  made  by  the  owner  voluntarily 
for  preventive  measures  shall  be  treated  as 
pollution  damage  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Fund  shall  incur  no  obligation 
under  the  preceding  subsection  if: 

(1)  It  proves  that  the  pollution  damage 
resulted  from  an  act  of  war.  hostilities,  civil 
war,  or  insurrection  or  was  caused  by  oil 
which  has  escaped  or  been  discharged  from 
a  warship  or  other  ship  owned  or  operated 
by  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  country  and 
used  at  the  time  of  the  incident  only  on  gov- 
ernment non-commercial  service;  or 

(2)  the  claimant  cannot  prove  that  the 
damage  resulted  from  an  Incident  involving 
one  or  more  ships. 

(c)  If  the  Fund  proves  that  the  pollution 
damage  resulted  wholly  or  partially  either 
from  an  act  or  omission  done  with  intent 
to  cause  damage  by  the  person  who  suffered 
the  damage  or  from  the  negligence  of  that 
person,  the  Fund  may  be  exonerated  to  the 
same  extent  from  Its  obligation  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  such  person.  The  Fund  shall  in 
any  event  be  exonerated  to  the  extent  that 
the  owner  may  have  been  exonerated  under 
subsection  202(c)  of  title  II  or  article  HI, 
paragraph  3  of  the  Liability  Convention.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Fund  shall  not  to  any  extent  be  exoner- 
ated with  regard  to  pollution  damage  result- 
ing from  the  taking  of  preventive  measures 
compensable  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
tion payable  by  the  Fund  under  this  Act  shall 
in  respect  of  any  one  incident  be  limited, 
so  that  the  total  sum  of  that  amount  and 
the  amoimt  of  compensation  actually  paid 
under  title  II  or  the  Liability  Convention 
for  pollution  damage,  including  any  sums  in 
respect  of  which  the  Fund  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  Indemnify  the  owner  pursuant  to 
section  205  of  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  450,000,000  franks:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  If  the  Fund  shall  de- 
cide to  change  the  figure  450.000,000  francs, 
such  total  sum  shall,  with  respect  to  incident 
occurring  after  the  date  of  such  change.  In 
no  case  exceed  the  dollar  equivalent  of  the 
amount  decided  on  by  the  Fund:  And  fur- 
ther provided.  That  all  pollution  damage  re- 
sulting from  a  single  natural  phenomenon 
of  an  exceptional.  Inevitable,  and  irresistible 
character  In  every  case  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  arisen  out  of  a  single  Incident. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  An  owner  or  his  guarantor 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  the 
Fund,  for  that  portion  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  liability  for  pollution  damage 
under  title  n  or  the  Liability  Convention 
arising  out  of  an  incident  occurring  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
entry  Into  force  of  the  Convention  which — 

( 1 )  Is  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  1,500  francs  for  each  ton 
of  the  ship's  tonnage  or  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  dollar  equivalent  or  125,000,000  francs, 
whichever  Is  less;  and 

(2)  is  not  In  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  dollar  equivalent  of  2.000  francs  of 


each  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  dollar  equivalent  of  210,000,000 
francs,  which  ever  is  the  less:  Provided 
however,  That  the  Fund  shall  Incur  no 
obligation  under  this  paragraph  where  the 
pollution  damage  resulted  from  the  willful 
misconduct  of  the  owner  himself, 
(b)  If  the  Fund  proves  that — 

(1)  as  a  result  of  the  actual  fault  or 
privity  of  the  owner,  the  ship  from  which 
the  oil  causing  pollution  damage  (including 
preventive  measiu-es)  escaped  or  was  dis- 
charged did  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments laid  down  In  (A)  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  OU.  1964,  as  amended  in  1962; 
or  (B)  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960;  or  (C)  the 
International  Convention  on  Load  Lines, 
1966;  or  (D)  the  International  Regulations 
for  Preventing  CoUlslons  at  Sea,  1969;  or 
any  amendment  which  has  been  determined 
to  bg  of  an  important  nature  under  article 
XVI(6)  of  the  Convention  mentioned  in 
(A) ,  under  article  IX(e)  of  the  Convention 
mentioned  In  (B)  or  under  article  29(3)  (d) 
or  4(d)  of  the  Convention  mentioned  in 
(C);  Provided,  however.  That  any  such 
amendment  has  been  In  force  for  at  least 
twelve  months  at  the  time  of  the  incident- 
and 

(2)  the  incident  or  damage  was  wholly  or 
partially  caused  by  such  noncompliance;  the 
fund  shall,  to  the  same  extent,  be  exonerated 
from  its  obligations  under  the  preceding  sub- 
section,  without  regard  to  whether  the  ship 
was  bound  by  the  law  of  the  state  of  the 
ship's  registry  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments. 

(c)  If  the  Fund  decides  that  a  new  con- 
vention shall  replace  an  Instrument  or  a  part 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  3  of 
article  5  of  the  Convention,  the  ship  shall 
on  the  effective  date  of  such  replacement  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  new  convention  for  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  subsection:  Provided,  however 
That  any  ship  registered  at  the  time  of  an 
incident  In  any  sUte  party  to  the  Conven- 
tion (Including  the  United  States)  which  is 
not  a  party  to  the  new  convention  and  which 
has  declared  to  the  Director  of  the  Fund  that 
it  does  not  accept  such  replacement  and  has 
not  terminated  such  declaration  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  the  prcedlng 
subsection  to  comply  only  with  the  require- 
ments referred  to  in  that  subsection  until 
such  declaration  Is  withdrawn  or  the  state 
becomes  party  to  the  new  convention. 

(d)  Any  ship  complying  with  the  require- 
ments In  an  amendment  to  an  instrument 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  or  with  the  re- 
quirements In  a  new  convention,  where  the 
amendment  or  the  Convention  Is  designed  to 
replace  in  whole  or  in  part  such  Instrument, 
shall  be  considered  as  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(e)  If  the  Fund  shall  have  assumed  the 
obligations  of  a  guarantor  of  part  of  an  own- 
er's liability,  the  owner  shall,  upon  proof  of 
such  assumption,  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
plied with  section  203  of  title  II  of  this  Act 
and  article  vn  of  the  Liability  Convention 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  his  liability. 
Where  the  Fund,  acting  as  a  guarantor,  has 
paid  compensation  for  pollution  damage  In 
accordance  with  title  II  of  this  Act  or  the 
Uabillty  Convention,  it  shall  have  a  right 
of  recovery  from  the  owner  to  the  extent  that 
the  Fund  would  have  been  exonerated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  from 
Its  obligations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  indemnify  the  owner  or  his  guar- 
antor. 

(f)  Expenses  reasonably  Incurred  and  sac- 
rifices reasonably  made  by  the  owner  volun- 
tarily to  prevent  or  minimize  pollution  dam- 
age shall  be  treated  as  Included  In  the  own- 
er's UabUlty  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  306. 
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'  (a)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
actions  against  the  Fund  for  compensation 
or  indemnification  under  sections  304  or  305 
of  this  title.  Such  actions  may  bs  brought 
no  sooner  than  two  hundred  and  forty  days 
after  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  and 
shall  be  brought  only  before  a  court  com- 
petent under  section  204(b)  of  title  II  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  for  consoli- 
dation of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, where  an  action  for  compensation  for 
pollution  damage  has  been  brought  before 
a  district  coiirt  of  the  United  States  or  a 
court  of  another  country  competent  under 
article  IX  of  the  Liability  Convention, 
against  the  owner  or  his  guarantor,  such 
court  or  courts  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  actions  against  the  Fund  for 
compensation  or  Indemnification  under  sec- 
tion 304  or  305  of  this  title  in  respect  of 
pollution  damage  arising  out  of  the  same 
incident  and  involving  the  same  defendant 
or  his  guarantor.  However,  where  an  action 
for  compensation  for  pollution  damage  un- 
der the  Liability  Convention  has  been 
brought  before  a  court  of  a  country  party  to 
the  Liability  Convention  but  not  to  the  con- 
vention, any  action  against  the  Fund  for 
such  compensation  or  Indemnification  may 
be  brought  before  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  under  sec- 
tion 204(b)  of  title  n. 

(c)  The  Fund  may  Intervene  of  right  as  a 
party  In  any  legal  proceedings  Instituted 
against  an  owner  or  his  guarantor  under  ti- 
tle 11  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Subject  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Fund  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
Judgment  or  decision  In  proceedings  to  which 
It  has  not  been  a  party  or  by  any  settlement 
to  which  It  is  not  a  party. 

(e)  Where  an  action  under  title  II  for  com- 
pensation for  pollution  damage  has  been 
brought  against  an  owner  or  his  guarantor 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  each 
party  to  the  proceedings  shall  be  entitled  to 
notify  the  Fund  of  the  proceedings.  Where 
such  notification  has  been  timely  made  In 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Federal 
courts,  any  Judgment  rendered  by  the  court 
In  such  proceedings  shall,  after  it  has  become 
final  and  enforceable  in  the  United  States, 
becomes  binding  upon  the  Fund  In  the  sense 
that  the  facts  and  findings  in  that  Judg- 
ment may  not  be  disputed  by  the  Fund  even 
If  the  Fund  has  not  actually  Intervened  in 
the  proceedings. 

(f)  Rights  to  compensate  under  section 
304  of  this  title  or  to  Indemnification  under 
section  305  of  this  title  shall  be  extinguished 
unless  an  action  is  brought  thereunder  or 
notification  has  been  made  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  subsection  within  three  years  from 
the  date  when  the  pollution  damage  oc- 
curred: Provided,  That  no  action  shall  be 
brought  more  than  six  years  after  the  date 
of  the  Incident  which  caused  the  pollution 
damage. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  right  of  an  owner 
or  guarantor  to  seek  Indemnification  from 
the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  305(a)  shall  In 
no  case  be  extinguished  sooner  than  six 
months  from  the  date  the  owner  or  his  guar- 
antor acquired  knowledge  of  the  commence- 
ment of  an  action  against  him  under  title 
I  of  this  Act  or  under  the  Liability  Conven- 
tion. 

(h)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
402  of  title  rv  of  this  Act.  any  Judgment 
given  against  the  Fund  by  a  court  having 
Jurisdiction  as  orovlded  in  article  7,  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3).  of  the  Convention  shall, 
when  It  Is  enforceable  In  the  country  of 
origin,  and  which  Is  no  longer  subject  to 
ordinary  forms  of  review  therein,  be  en- 
forceable in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
except  on  the  ssmie  conditions  as  are  pre- 
scribed in  section  204  of  title  n. 


Sec.  307.  The  fund,  Its  assets  and  Income. 

Including    contributions,    shall    be    exempt 

from  all  direct  taxation  in  the  United  States. 

TITLE   IV— APPORTIONMENT   OP   CLAIMS 
AND  SUBROGATION;   EXCLUSIVE  REM- 
EDY;   EFFECTIVE   DATE;    CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  401. — ^For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 

the  term — 

(a)  "Owner's  fund"  means  a  fund  con- 
stituted as  provided  in  section  202  of  title 
II  of  this  Act. 

(b)  "Compensation  Fund"  means  the 
Fund  as  defined  in  section  301  of  title  III 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  "Owner,"  "guarantor,"  "person."  "pol- 
lution damage."  "preventive  measures," 
"Liability  Convention,"  and  "district  court 
of  the  United  States"  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(d)  "Convention"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  In  title  ni  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Subject  to  section  403  of  this 
title— 

(1)  An  owner's  fund  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  claimants  in  proportion  to  their 
established  claims.  Claims  in  respect  to 
preventive  measures  taken  by  the  owner 
shall  rank  equally  with  other  claims  against 
the  owner's  fund. 

(2)  Where  the  aggregate  amount  of  dam- 
age arising  out  of  any  one  Incident  exceeds 
the  amount  referred  to  in  section  304(d) 
of  title  ni  of  this  Act.  the  amount  available 
thereunder  for  compensation  of  such  dam- 
age under  titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act  shall 
be  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
proportion  between  any  established  claim 
and  the  amount  of  compensation  actually 
recovered  by  the  claimant  under  the  Lia- 
bility Convention  and  titles  II  and  III  of  this 
Act  shall  be  the  same  for  all  claimants. 

(b)  On  the  petition  of  any  claimant,  own- 
er, guarantor,  the  Compensation  Fund,  or 
any  other  interested  person,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  In  which  an 
owner's  fund  is  constituted  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  title  n  of  this  Act  or  if  no 
fund  is  constituted,  any  district  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  an  action  against  the 
Compensation  Fund  may  determine  that  lia- 
bility arising  from  an  incident  may  exceed 
the  limit  of  liabUity  under  titles  n  and  III 
of  this  Act.  Whenever  such  determination 
is  made: 

(1)  total  payments  made  by  or  for  all 
claimants  as  a  result  of  such  incident  shall 
not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  such  limit  of 
liability  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
court; 

(2)  the  court  shall  not  authorize  payments 
in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  such  limit  of 
liability  unless  the  court  determines  that 
such  payments  are  or  will  be  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  of  distribution  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  court  or  such  payments  are 
not  likely  to  prejudice  the  subsequent  adop- 
tion and  implementation  by  the  court  of  a 
plan  of  distribution  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section;   and 

(3)  any  other  Interested  person  may  sub- 
mit to  such  district  court  a  plan  for  the  dis- 
position of  pending  claims  and  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  remaining  moneys  available. 
Such  a  plan  shall  include  an  allocation  of 
appropriate  amounts  for  claims  which  may 
not  be  made  until  a  later  time.  Such  a  court 
shall  have  all  power  necessary  to  approve, 
disapprove,  or  modify  plans  proposed,  or  to 
adopt  another  plan;  and  to  determine  the 
proportionate  share  of  moneys  available  for 
each  claimant.  Any  person  compensated  or 
Indemnified  shall  be  entitled  to  such  orders 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  Implement  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding orders  limiting  the  liability  of  the 
person  indemnified,  orders  approving  or 
modifying  the  plan,  orders  staying  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  and  the  execution  of  court 
Judgments,  orders  apportioning  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  claimants,  and  orders 


permitting  partial  payments  to  be  made 
before  final  determination  of  the  total 
claims.  The  orders  of  such  court  shall  be 
effective  throughout  the  United  States. 

Sec.  403. 

(a)  If,  before  an  owners  fund  Is  dis- 
tributed, the  owner,  any  of  his  servants  or 
agents,  the  owner's  guarantor,  or  the  Com- 
pensation Fund  iias  as  a  result  of  the  inci- 
dent In  question,  paid  compensation  for  pol- 
lution damage,  such  person  shall,  up  to  the 
amount  he  has  paid,  acquire  by  subrogation 
the  rights  which  the  person  so  compensated 
would  have  enjoyed  under  titles  II  and  III  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  right  of  subrogation  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  also  be 
exercised  by  a  person  other  than  those  men- 
tioned therein  in  respect  of  any  amount  of 
compensation  for  pollution  dtunage  which  he 
may  have  paid  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  subrogation  is  otherwise  permitted  un- 
der law. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  305 
of  title  III,  the  Compensation  Fimd  shall. 
In  respect  of  any  amount  of  compensation 
for  pollution  damage  paid  by  the  Compen- 
sation F^ind  In  accordance  with  section  304 
of  title  III,  acquire  by  subrogation  the  rights 
that  the  person  so  compensated  may  enjoy 
under  title  II  or  the  Liability  Convention 
against  the  owner  liable  for  the  damage  or 
his  guarantor. 

(d)  Nothing  In  titles  II  and  III  of  this 
Act  shall  prejudice  any  right  of  recourse  or 
subrogation  of  the  Compensation  Fund 
against  persons  other  than  those  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  subsection.  In  any  event  the 
right  of  the  Compensation  Fund  to  subroga- 
tion to  the  rights  of  persons  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  no  less  fa- 
vorable than  that  of  an  Insurer  of  a  person  to 
whom  compensation  or  Indenmlficatlon  has 
been  paid. 

(e)  Without  prejudice  to  any  other  rights 
of  subrogation  or  recourse  against  the  Com- 
pensation Fund  which  may  exist,  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  party  to  the 
Convention,  or  any  agency  thereof,  shall  ac- 
quire by  subrogation  the  rights  which  a  per- 
son it  has  compensated  for  pollution  damage 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  national 
law  would  have  enjoyed  under  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Sec.  404.  No  action  for  compensation  for 
such  damage  or  preventive  measures  shall 
be  maintained  In  the  United  States  against 
an  owner,  a  guarantor,  or  the  Compensation 
Fund,  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  No  action  for  such  damage  or  preventive 
measures  shall  be  maintained  In  the  United 
States  against  an  owner's  servants  or  agents. 

Sec.  405. 

(a)  This  section  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  "ntle  I  and  sections  406  and  407  of  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  -ntle  n  of  this  Act  and  sections  401 
through  404  of  this  title  as  applicable  thereto 
shall  be  effective  on  the  later  of  the  effective 
date  of  Title  I  of  this  Act  or  the  date  of  the 
entry  Into  force  for  the  United  States  of 
the  Liability  Convention. 

(d)  Title  III  of  this  Act  and  sections  401 
through  404  of  this  title  as  applicable  thereto 
shall  be  effective  on  the  later  of  the  effective 
date  of  Title  I  of  this  Act  or  the  date  of 
the  entry  Into  force  for  the  United  States 
of  the  Convention. 

Sec.  406. 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  204  of  the 
Act  of  November  16.  1973  (87  Stat.  687), 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization 
Act,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  February  6, 
1974  (88  Stat.  10),  the  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  17.  The  Fund  established  under  sec- 
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tlon  102  of  the  [Comprehensive  Oil  Pollu- 
tion UabUlty  and  Compensation  Act  of 
1975)  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
actions  and  activities  Uken  under  section  6 
of  this  Act." 

(c)  Section  311  of  the  Act  of  October  18 
1972  (86  Stat.  862),  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  Is  amended  as  provided 
in  this  .';ub5;ectlon. 

<1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  bv  replac- 
ing the  period  following  clause  (14)  thereof 
with  a  semicolon  and  adding  a  new  clause 
(15)  to  read  as  follows: 
l'i^^'?*'■*'°  '°  charge-  means  the  Indl- 
Sbim  ^*'''"^  immediate  operational  respon- 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  (A)  deleting  the  comma  after 
the  words  "contiguous  zone"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "or  from  an  artl- 
flclal  Island  or  fixed  structure  operating 
^der  authority  of  the  Outer  Continent^ 
a^eU  Lands  Act"  and  (B)   adding  after  the 

^Tr.rt  rf*';  *^t  ^°'"'*"  "artificial  Island 
or  fixed  structure," 

sedt^iL^'f.T.  '^'  °'  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section   (c)    Is   amended  by  Inserting  after 

th!  1  i^  "'  *^*"  ^''"o""  the  words  "or 
f?!  ^""^  established  under  section  102  of 
the  rComprehenslve  Oil  Pollution  Liability 
and  Compensation  Act  of  1975J.  as  approprl! 
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or   residue    therefrom)    or   hazardous   sub- 
stance as  cargo  or  fuel". 

(9)  Subsection  (p)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "vessel",  wherevsr  it  appears, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "barge". 

(d)  Section  18  of  the  Act  of  January  3 
1975  (88  Stat.  2141),  the  Deepwatsr  Port  Act 
of  1974,  Is  amended  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section. 

(1)  Subsections  (b),  (d),  (e),  (f).  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (m);  and  subsections  (b), 
(d),  (e).  (f),  (g).  (h),  (i).  (k),  (1),  and 
(n)  are  deleted.  Subsections  (c)  and  (mi 
are  redesignate^  (b)  and  (c)  respectively 
Clauses  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (m) 
are  redesignated  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  407. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  is  held  invalid  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


ate. 

al/lJtf  "^r""""  '^^  ^  amended  by  deleting 

Sctl^n"  Inn'T^'*^?"*'""^''  under  this  sub! 
section  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "sha'l 
be   reimbursed   from   the   fund    estabii-hPrt 

^Sd%?t^b1f^^  f'^)  Of  thi"Sctlon'o  t2 
Fund  established  under  section  102  of  the 
rcomprehensive  Oil  Pollution  Llabllltv  and 
Compensation  Act  of  19751,  as  appropriate 
Any  expense  Incurred  hereunder  for  ^wSch 
L^rh^r,f*^*°*  °"y  ^«  ^^<^  'rom  the  fund 
S  sh^,f>^°''*''"''^**'"°°  ^'^>  Of  this  sJ^- 
iSater  o?^.!:^""^'"*^'*  ''°'«  the  owner  or 
VTJ^!  **'  ****  ^^"^1  *"  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section." 

snSct^^n^ff  s  rh,"'^rrd  ?\  ^"^^ 

amended  by \LSng'aAi,;\^herori°^.olT.^ 
Sr^iJf,™''  *P^'*"-  *^«  ^°''^'  "other  than 
Kherf-ro'^.***  °"  °'  "'''  ''-«-  -  -i- 

follols?"'*'""'*  '^^  ''  *'"^°*'*'*  to  «ad  as 
"fk)    There   is   hereby   authorized    tr.    ho 

°a^/LrnVSdu^rrX^7--^^^^^ 
ardous  substances.  Any  other  funds  received 
by  the  United  States  under  this  section  or 

bmtvVn^%?°°'P"^*"'''«  O"  Pollution  Ua- 
11^  Jith«^°'P*°'***°'*  A<=t  of  1975  respect- 
ing  discharges  or  imminent  discharges  ofoil 
So.'"'"''  Petroleum,  crude  ol?  or  any 
fraction  or  residue  therefrom)  and  hazwd- 
t^,  '"^^i*f '='«'   shall   also   be  dej^t^^m 

proprlated  to  or  deposited  in.  the  fund  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  " 

after  th^wn^^^/'V*^  *™''°'1«<^  ^y  inserting 
after  the  words  "subsections  (c)  and  (1)  of 
this  section"  the  words  "respecting  dls- 
?h^^*i?'  imminent  discharges  of  oll^(other 
than  petroleum,  crude  oil  or  any  fraction, 
or  residue  therefrom)."  ^  "actions 

(8)    Par.igraph    n )    of  sub-ecfon    (d>    is 
amended  bv  deleting  the  words  "Any  veUl 

ZZ.^^'T  ^""'^'■'^  ^°^  ^o"^  including  any 
l^t  "^  «f  "'talent  size,  but  not  incYud^g 
any  barge  that  is  not  self-propelled  and  thaf 

c^LT  T7.  °"  °'  hazardous  substances^ 
cargo  or  fuel"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereS 

h»^H  "<"^-^«''-P>-0PeU«l  barge  over  three 
hundred  gross  tons  that  carries  oil  (other 
than  petroleum,  crude  oil  or  any  fractions 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  the  "Comprehensive  Oil  Pollu- 
tion   LlabUlty    and    Compensation    Act    of 

±11  lO. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  compre- 
hensive and  uniform  system  for  fixing  lia- 
bility and  settling  claims  for  oil  pollution 
damages  In  U.S.  waters  and  coastlines  The 
proposal  would  also  implement  two  interna- 
tional conventions  dealing  with  oil  pollu- 
tion caused  by  tankers  on  the  high  seas 

I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  of  high  na- 
tional Importance  as  we  seek  to  meet  our 
energy  needs  In  an  environmentally  sound 
manner.  Those  energy  needs  require  accel- 
erated development  of  our  offshore  oil  and 
gas  resources  and  the  increased  use  of  tankers 
and  deep  water  ports.  This  proposal  would 
provide  a  broad  range  of  protection  against 
the  potential  oil  spills  necessarily  associated 
with  these  activities. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  taken  significant 
stepw  to  Umit  and  control  oil  pollution  in  the 
waters  of  the   United   States.   Yet.   in    1973 
alone,   there  were   13,328  reported   oil   spills 
totalling  more  than  24  mUlion  gallons.  One- 
third  of  the  oil  spUled  is  from  unidentified 
sources,  where  compensation  cannot  be  ob- 
tained  under   existing   law.   The   ability   of 
claimants  damaged  by  spills  to  seek  and  re- 
cover full  compensation  is  further  hampered 
by    widely    Inconsistent    Federal    and    State 
laws.  Various  compensation  funds  have  been 
established    or   proposed,    resulting    in    un- 
necessary duplication  in  administration  and 
In  fee  payments  by  producers  and  consumers. 
This   legislation   would   help   protect   our 
environment  by  establishing  strict  liabUity 
for  aU  oU  pollution  damages  from  Identifiable 
sources  and  providing  strong  economic  in- 
centives   for    operators    to    prevent    spills 
Equally  Important,  the  bUl  will  provide  re- 
lief for  many  oil-related  environmental  dam- 
ages  which   In   the   past   went   uncompen- 
sated. For  example.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments wUl  be  able  to  claim  compensation 
for  damages  to  natural  resources  under  their 
Jiirlsdlctlon. 

This  legislation  would  replace  a  patch- 
work of  overlapping  and  sometimes  conflict- 
ing Federal  and  State  laws.  In  addition  to 
defining  liability  for  oil  spills,  it  would  es- 
tablish a  uniform  system  for  settling  claims 
and  assure  that  none  will  go  uncompen- 
sated, such  as  in  cases  where  It  Is  Imno.sslble 
to  Identify  the  source  of  the  spill.  The  legis- 
lation provides  for  a  fund  of  up  to  $200  mil- 
IJon  derived  from  a  small  fee  on  oil  trans- 
ported or  stored  on  or  near  navigable  waters 
This  legislation  would  also  implement  two 
international  conventions— signed  in  1969 
and  1971— which  provide  remedies  for  oil 
pollution  damage  from  ships.  These  conven- 
tions provide  remedies  for  U.S.  citizens  under 
many  circumstances  where  a  ship  discharg- 
ing oU  that  reaches  our  shores  might  not 


otherwise  be  subject  to  our  laws  and  courts. 
Protection  of  the  International  marine  en- 
vironment is  basically  an  International  prob- 
lem since  the  waters,  currents,  and  winds 
that  spread  and  carry  ocean  pollution  tran- 
scend all  national  boundaries. 

In  proposing  Implementation  of  the  con- 
ventions, I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  given  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  either  of  them.  I  urge  such  action 
without  further  delay.  The  1969  convention 
came  into  force  Internationally  on  June  19, 
1975,  without  our  adherence,  and  the  con- 
tinuing failure  of  the  United  States  to  act 
on  such  Initiatives  may  weaken  or  destroy 
the  prospects  of  adequate  International  re- 
sponses  to  marine  pollution  problems. 

Oerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  9,  1975. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  respect  of  a  bill  that  waa 
Introduced  today  by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by 
requests,  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  liability  and  compensation  for  oil 
spill  damage,  that  the  bill  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


s.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3,  a  bill  to  create  a 
national  system  of  health  security. 

S.  1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1009,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  require  the  compilation  of  cur- 
rent data  on  total  population  between 
censuses  and  to  require  the  use  of  such 
current  data  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  laws  in  which  population  is  a 
factor. 

S.    1969 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  >Mr.  Abourezk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1969,  a 
bill  to  authorize  recomputation  at  age 
60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1976 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1976,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  fulfiUing  the 
goal  of  the  Nation's  first  President, 
George  Washington,  to  further  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  process  and  state  of 
peace  among  nations  and  coperatlon  be- 
tween peoples;  to  consider  the  dimen- 
sions of  peaceful  resolution  of  diflferencea 
among  nations;  to  train  students  In  the 
process  of  peaceful  resolution  of  differ- 
ences; to  inform  governmental  leaders  of 


peaceful  methods  of  conflict  resolution; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2015,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  that  certain  pub- 
lications of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation continue  to  qualify  as  second- 
class  mail. 

S.    2051 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2051,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  an  exemption  from  gross  in- 
come of  certain  benefits  received  under 
prepaid  legal  services  plans  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2132,  the 
form  reform  bill,  calling  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  every  Government  form  at  least 
once  every  5  years. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    4B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48,  invit- 
ing Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  to  address  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  50,  to  oppose  the  sale 
of  antiaircraft  equipment  to  Jordan. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  51,  providing  for 
a  conditional  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 
FOR  PRINTING 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  EXTENSION— 
H.R.  6219 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    729    AND    730 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  cer- 
tain provisions  for  an  additional  10  years, 
to  make  permanent  the  ban  against  cer- 
tain prerequisites  to  voting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    731 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

(Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6219) .  supra. 


AMEOMENT    NO.    732 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STONE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 

I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
6219  which  would  change  the  trigger  for- 
mulas in  titles  n  and  ni  in  order  to  elim- 
inate from  their  coverage  jurisdictions 
as  to  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination in  voting  against  language 
minority  citizens. 

Titles  n  and  HL  of  H.R.  6219  would 
expand  the  scope  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  protect  citizens  who  are  members 
of  language  minority  groups.  Title  n 
would  require  of  each  State  and  subdivi- 
sion to  which  it  applies  that  such  State 
or  subdivision  provide  bilingual  versions 
of  all  of  its  registration  and  voting  no- 
tices, forms,  instructions,  and  other  ma- 
terials, including  ballots.  It  would  also 
require  each  of  these  States  and  sub- 
divisions to  submit  all  changes  in  its 
election  laws  to  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  district  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  prior  approval.  Finally,  title 

II  would  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  send  Federal  examiners  and  observers 
into  such  States  and  subdivisions.  Title 
in,  which  is  redundant  for  States  and 
subdivisions  which  are  covered  by  title 
II,  would  require  that  States  and  sub- 
divisions to  which  it  applies  must  provide 
bilingual  versions  of  their  election  mate- 
rials. 

The  requirements  of  titles  n  and  HI 
are  heavy  burdens  to  place  upon  our 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  not 
impose  such  burdens  without  a  clear 
showing  of  need.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  report  which  accompanies 
H.R.  6219  recognizes  that  such  a  showing 
must  be  made  and  states,  at  page  16: 

In  13  days  of  hearings  and  testimony  from 
34  witnesses,  the  Subcommittee  documented 
a  systematic  pattern  of  voting  discrimination 
and  exclusion  against  minority  group  citi- 
zens who  are  from  environments  in  which 
the  dominant  language  Is  other  than  English. 
BiLsed  on  the  extensive  evidentiary  record 
demonstrating  the  prevalence  of  voting  dis- 
crimination and  high  illiteracy  rates  among 
language  minorities,  the  Subcommittee  acted 
to  amend  the  current  provisions  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  to  broaden  its  special  coverage 
to  new  geographic  areas  in  order  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  the  voting  rights  of  "lan- 
guage minority  citizens." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida support  the  expansion  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  include  protection  of  lan- 
guage minority  citizens  in  areas  where 
discrimination  against  them  has  been 
documented.  But  the  trigger  formula 
contained  in  H.R.  6219  does  not  limit  the 
application  of  titles  II  and  m  to  such 
areas.  H.R.  6219  provides  that  the  re- 
quirements of  title  n  shall  aoply  in  any 
jurisdiction  in  which  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  citizens  are  members  of  a  single 
language  minority  group  if  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  citizens  in  such  jurisdic- 
tion registered  or  voted  in  the  1972  elec- 
tion and  if  such  jurisdiction  did  not  pro- 
vide bilingual  election  materials  in  1972. 


Five  Florida  counties  are  brought  under 
the  coverage  of  title  n  by  this  trigger 
formula  although  there  was  no  evidence 
in  the  13  days  of  hearings  in  the  House, 
no  evidence  in  the  7  days  of  hearings  in 
the  Senate,  and  no  evidence  in  the  483 
pages  of  the  January  1975  report  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that  any 
county  in  Florida  had  discriminated 
against  language  minority  citizens  in  the 
registration  or  voting  process.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  evidentiary  record  of 
the  kind  of  "systematic  pattern  of  voting 
discrimination"  to  which  titles  n  and  in 
are  addressed. 

I  submit  that  the  five  Florida  counties 
have  been  imintentionally  and  unneces- 
sarily included  within  the  coverage  of 
titles  n  and  HI,  because  the  5 -percent 
trigger  levels  was  arbitrarily  chosen 
without  due  consideration  to  whether  or 
not  that  level  was  tailored  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  The  House  report  does 
not  spend  one  line  of  text  to  justify  the 
5-percent  figure.  Instead,  in  a  footnote 
on  page  24,  it  cites  two  district  court 
opininions  which  are  said  to  establish  5 
percent  as  a  relevant  cutoff. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  those  opin- 
ions and  they  do  not  at  all  discuss  the 
rationale  behind  a  5-percent  cutoff.  The 
first  case  cited  by  the  House  report  Is 
Torres  against  Sachs.  In  Torres,  voters 
of  Puerto  Rican  descent  challenged  the 
practice  by  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  EleoAons  of  conducting  elections  only 
in  English.  The  class  action  in  Torres 
commenced  on  September  12,  1973,  and 
on  September  18,  1973.  before  any  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  court,  the  board 
of  elections  resolved  to  provide  Spanish- 
speaking  inspectors  in  election  districts 
having  at  least  5  percent  Spanish- 
speaking  voters.  Without  one  word  of 
discussion  of  the  5-percent  figure,  the 
court  in  Torres  in  effect  ratified  the 
board's  decision  by  ordering  the  bi- 
lingtxal  election  officials  be  provided  at 
all  polling  places  located  in  census  tracts 
containing  5  percent  or  more  persons  of 
Puerto  Rican  birth  or  extraction.  The 
court  never  discussed  the  rationality  of 
a  5-percent  cutoff. 

My  staff  has  contacted  officials  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Elections  to  in- 
quire into  the  justification  for  the  5- 
percent  figure.  Bee  Dolan,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Board  of  Elections,  has 
told  us  that  after  the  class  action  in 
Torres  was  filed,  people  from  the  Board, 
the  mayor's  office,  and  the  community 
sat  down  and  tried  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
the  parties.  Ms.  Dolan  said  that  during 
these  discussions,  the  5-Derccnt  figure 
was  arbitrarily  chosen,  because  1  percent 
"seemed"  too  low  and  10  percent 
"seemed"  too  high.  The  5-percent  figure 
was  not  the  product  of  careful  analysis 
or  legal  reasoning.  On  the  contrary,  the 
5-percent  figure  emerged  as  a  compro- 
mise from  among  a  small  group  of  people 
in  New  York  City.  who.  I  might  add.  in- 
tended that  it  merely  to  be  the  basis  for 
providing  bilincual  observers — not  as  the 
trigger  for  a  panoply  of  reouirements 
such  as  are  contained  in  titles  n  and  rn 
of  H.R.  6219.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that 
that  small  group  of  people  in  New  York 
could  never  have  imagined  that  by  their 
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action  they  would  be  setting  a  cutoff  fig 
ure  whicJi  would  be  applied  by  the  Con- 
gress across  the  entire  country. 

The  court  in  Arroyo  against  Tucker, 
the  other  case  cited  in  the  House  report, 
merely  cites  Torres  in  ordering  that  bi- 
lingual election  personnel  be  provided  at 
polling  places  within  census  tracts  which 
were  at  least  5  percent  Puerto  Rican. 
Just  as  in  Torres,  the  court  in  Arroyo  did 
not  discuss  the  rationality  of  the  5-per- 
cent level. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  the  5- 
percent  trigger  has  no  justification  in  law 
or  in  fact,  and  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  can  be  more 
exacUy  met  by  raising  the  triggers  in 
titles  n  and  in  to  10  percent.  The  in- 
crease in  the  trigger  percentages  which 
I  propose  will  affect  a  total  of  15  political 
subdivisions  and  the  State  of  Alaska.  The 
affected  jurisdictions  are: 

Alaska. 

Arizona:  Apache  County,  Mohave  Coxmty 
and  Pinal  County. 

CaUfornia:  Yuba  County. 

Colorado:  El  Paso  County. 

Florida:    Collier   County,   Hardee   County, 
Hendry  County,  and  HlUsborough  Covmty. 

New  York:  Kings  County. 

North  Carolina :  Hoke  County  and  Jackson 
County. 

Oklahoma:   Choctaw  Coimty  and  McCur- 
taln  County. 
Virginia:  Charles  City 
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more  than  10  percent  of  the  citizen  popu- 
lation of  Pinal  is  Spanish-speaking,  al- 
though these  counties  will  not  be  required 
to  provide  bilingual  materials  for  lan- 
guage minority  groups  which  fall  be- 
tween 5  and  10  percent  of  the  citizen 
population.  No  evidence  of  discrimination 
in  either  Mohave  County,  Ariz.,  or  in 
Hoke  County,  N.C.,  was  contained  in  the 
recent  ClvU  Rights  Commission  report 
even  though  that  report  spent  many 
pages  discussing  discrimination  in  other 
areas  in  Arizona  and  North  Carolina 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  tiiat 
no  harm  will  be  done  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act  with  respect  to  these  jurisdic- 

f^^  ^V^}^^^  ^^^  *^«8"  percentages 
from  5  to  10  percent. 

Eight  other  jurisdictions  which  are  af- 
fected by  the  change  in  the  trigger  per- 
centage are  not  presently  covered  by  ex- 
jsting  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  These  jurisdictions  include: 

Alaska. 

Colorado:  El  Paso  County 
w.^^r**^"    ^?"'"   County,  Hardee  County, 

Nortl  A"°fr  *°?  Hillsborough  County.'^ 

North  Carolina:  Jackson  County 

taS'c'um"  ^'"=*^"  ^°"°*y  -'^  M<=c- 
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Seven    of    the    political    subdivisions 
which  I  have  listed  are  already  covered 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  These  juris- 
dictions have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  required  to  submit  changes  In  their 
election  laws  for  preclearance  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  district  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Stanley  Pottinger  has 
testified  that  the  Justice  Department 
already  reviews  election  law  changes  by 
jurisdictions  under  the  1965  and  1970 
provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to  dis- 
crimination against  language  minority 
citizens  as  weU  as  with  respect  to  dis- 
crimination against  blacks.  The  Justice 
Department    will    continue    to    do    so 
Whether  or  not  such  jurisdictions  fall 
under  the  special  provisions  of  titles  U 
*°5  S;  "^^  Attorney  General  also  has 
and  will  continue  to  have,  the  authority 
i^f!f  ?K  ^^deral  examiners  and  observers 
into  these  jurisdictions.  The  seven  Juris- 

Inclid?-  ^^^    ''°''"^    ^^    *^^    ^*=* 

^nT^ZcT:?;.  ''°"°*^'  '^°''^''  ^""'^^y- 

California:    Yuba   County 
New  York:  Kings  County 
North  Carolina:  Hoke  County 
Virginia:  Charles  City. 

Election  officials  in  Yuba  County 
CaUf..  and  Kings  County,  N.Y.,  arral- 
ready  required  either  by  Stat^  law  or 
by  court  order  to  Provide  bflSal  Sec- 
tion materials.  Since  the  IndiaSgJage 
of  the  language  minority  groun  in 
ment  'of'^H? •  ""^'^  extinct,  feeTq^re" 
Sa^  1?,^.-^?".^*^^^^*="°"  materiEUs  In 
that  jurisdiction  is  senseless.  The  10- 
Percent  trigger  wIU  still  require  Ann phI 

JSi  ?r  "^r  "^  ^"  ^''°n-  ^pro- 
vide bilingual  election  materials  stace 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  citizen  ^u- 
lation  of  Apache  Is  American  Indian  and 


The  State  of  Alaska  was  included  with- 

S  !5fis'^^/^^°^"'^  ^°"^e  Rights  Act 
of  1965  and  again  In  1970  and  each  time 

l!l.r,t°^^  ^"""^"^  ^^^^ka  to  bail  out  from 
under  coverage.  The  Civil  Rights  Conv- 
mission  report  presents  no  evidence  of 
Sfh^n"''"^*^^"  ^"  ^^^^^  and  the  Hou^e 
fionX'"^^^  °"  ^^^  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  spent  very  little  time  inves- 
tigating the  registration  and  voting  proc- 
ess m  Alaska.  Similiarly.  there  is  little  or 
no  evidence  with  respect  to  discrimina- 

County,  N.C.;  or  Choctaw  and  McCur- 
tem  Counties  in  Oklahoma.  As  I  told  the 
Senate  yesterday  and  as  I  have  stated 
again  today,  there  is  not  one  scK 
of  evidence  of  discrimination  against 
langiiage  minority  citizens  in  the  eS- 
toral  process  in  Florida 

th^'rai^fnS^n"*;  ^  ''espectfully  submit 
II  and  Ar^t^'^in"^^^^  formulas  in  titles 
iiimfrfof  ^^  ^°  percent,  which  would 
eluninate  from  coverage  the  15  subdi- 
visions listed  above  thTstaS  of  AlSa 

Bights  Act  extension.  I  believe  thaf  thl 

burTn''  '''?T  "°*  i'nPoseVe'^ heavy 
H^  R^,Q°1^^''"^  ^  ""e«  n  and  m  of 
H^R^  621 9  where  no  justification  for  their 
imposition  exists.  Therefore,  I  urge  tSe 
Senate  to  change  the  trigger  formula! 
contained  in  H.R.  6219  by  adopting  th^ 
amendment  which  the  senlo?  Selator 
TiJTJ'^t  .*"^  ^  ^ave  cosponsored 
Plnnl"^'*  ^l^^  ^  P°^n*  o"t  that  one 
Honda  county,  Monroe  County  will  still 
be  included  within  the  coverag;  of  titles 
n  and  in  even  if  the  triggerformula! 

Srcem  of Se*°;'  P«^^.ent  MoreSlI 
percent  of  the  citizens  in  Monroe  County 
are  of  Spanish  heritage.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator and  I  have  not  proposed  that  the 
trigger  percentage  be  raised  any  higher 
than  10  percent  because  we  believe  that 
doing  so  would  take  out  from  coverage 
some  jurisdicUons  where  substantial 
charges  of  discrimination  In  voting  do 
exist.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we 


are  proposing  a  change  which  we  believe 
tailors  the  application  of  titles  II  and  HI 
more  exactly  to  the  purposes  they  are 
meant  to  serve,  without  in  any  way  de- 
stroying their  effectiveness  in  protecting 
language  minority  citizens  in  jurisdic- 
tions where  actual  discrimination  does 
exist. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  submitted 
here  today  will,  in  my  opinion,  serve  two 
delicate  purposes  with  respect  to  the  in- 
clusion of  language  minorities  In  the  act 

First  of  all,  the  raising  of  the  "trigger- 
ing"  percentage  of  titie  n  and  HI  would 
establish  a  more  equitable  percentage 
than  the  now  commonly  quoted  5  per- 
cent. 

I  feel  that  the  5-percent  figure  inad- 
vertently draws  in  some  areas  where 
good  faith  has  been  in  evidence  and 
where  monumental  effort  has  been  made 
to  assist  language  minorities  in  partic- 
ipating in  the  electoral  process. 

Second,  by  Inserting  a  more  liberal 
bailout  provision,  I  think  Congress  dem- 
onstrates to  localities  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  be  punitive  and  infiexible  Cer- 
tainly, when  at  least  60  percent  of  lan- 
guage minorities  demonstrate  partici- 
pation, then  I  think  you  can  justifiably 
state  that  fairness  and  equal  treatment 
does  exist. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  denies  the  scope 
and  the  impact  of  the  original  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  the  general  thrust  of  the 
act  has  my  firm  support.  However,  I  still 
feel  that  we  have  not  devoted  proper 
debate,  time  and  effort  to  the  triggerine 
percentages. 

To  a  large  extent,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port a  just,  nationwide  effort  to  assure 
the  right  to  vote  to  every  citizen. 

I  support  the  ultimate  objective  of  this 
landmark  legislation  but  I  think  some- 
time the  authors  of  the  legislation  feel 
that  perfection  has  been  reached  and 
anything  else  is  a  distraction. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  when  just 
concerns  and  legitimate  questions  are 
lumped  into  one  bag  and  classified  as 
delaying  tactics  when  such  Is  not  the 
case. 

The  people  of  Florida  have  demon- 
strated a  wUlingness  to  elect  officials 
based  primarily  on  merit. 

The  investigation  that  my  office  con- 
ducted. Involving  the  five  counties  cov- 
ered under  the  act  has  uncovered  no 
charges  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
election  officials  toward  language  mi- 
norities. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  many  of  the 
registration  officials  in  Florida  have  gone 
beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty  to  assure 
that  election  material  Is  understood  by 
all. 

Under  the  first  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  even  Dade  County  was  cov- 
ered under  articles  I  and  n  and  I  submit 
that  Dade  County  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  electing  language  minorities 
and  blacks  to  public  office. 

I  have  stated  publicly  my  basic  support 
for  the  inalienable  right  of  every  citizen 
to  be  free  from  harassment  and  pressure 
in  the  exercise  of  his  vote. 

The  presumption  that  Hendry,  Hills- 
borough, Collier,  Hardee,  and  Monroe 
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Counties  in  Florida  are  violating  the  14th 
and  loth  amendments,  is  in  error.  How- 
ever, the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those 
counties,  not  the  Government. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  charges,  the 
absence  of  harassment,  the  nonexistence 
of  intimidation,  these  counties  will  have 
to  file  suit  to  prove  their  Innocence. 

I  know  of  no  subtle  or  covert  pressure 
that  have  kept  language  minorities  from 
voting  in  these  counties  and  if  such  evi- 
dence or  charges  do  exist,  I  certainly 
would  be  most  interested  in  learning  of 
them. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  would  have  accepted  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and 
myself  as  perfecting  and  technical 
changes.  I  think  that  would  have  been 
the  proper  light  to  view  the  amendment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  could  have 
devoted  a  little  more  consideration  to  the 
triggering  percentages  and  a  little  less 
to  rhetoric  on  this  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    733 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    734 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

VOTING    RIGHTS    FOR    FORMER    OFFENDERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate this  week  considers  H.R.  6219,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension,  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  facet  of  this 
area  which,  unfortunately,  has  remained 
unaddressed  throughout  the  debate.  I 
am  referring  specifically  to  the  plight  of 
the  former  offender,  the  individual  who 
has  served  his  time  in  prison  or  term  of 
parole,  who  has  paid  back  in  full  his 
debt  to  society,  by  judgment  of  the  ju- 
diciary, for  the  crime  he  has  committed, 
and  yet  is  often  still  denied  the  most 
basic  privilege  of  membership  in  society : 
The  right  to  vote. 

As  the  crime  statistics  continue  to 
climb,  and  recidivism  clearly  emerges  as 
a  major  factor  in  this  increase.  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  alienation  and  bit- 
terness among  those  who  have  been  sub- 
ject to  our  system  of  "rehabilitation"  Is 
an  intense  problem.  Presently,  only 
about  a  third  of  the  States  provide  for 
automatic  reinstatement  of  the  former 
offender's  franchise  upon  completion  of 
his  sentence.  If  even  this  most  basic  of 
social  membership  cards  is  denied,  is  It 
any  wonder  what  the  ex-offender  con- 
siders himself  an  outeast,  a  class  apart. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  submitting 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6219  to  prohibit 
former  offenders  who  have  completed 
their  prison  sentences  or  parole  terms 
from  being  denied  the  right  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections  if  they  are  otherwise 
qualified.  Congress  Is  accorded  the  right 
to  take  such  action  by  article  3,  section 
4  of  the  Constitution.  While  to  many 
people  the  effort  to  reenf  ranchise  the  ex- 


offender  may  be  viewed  as  tokenism,  or 
of  minimal  importance,  we  will  soon  en- 
ter a  major  election  year,  involving  the 
selection  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, a  third  of  the  Senate,  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives,  and  many 
State  and  local  officials.  Could  there  be 
a  more  opportune  time  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative to  draw  the  ex-offender  back 
into  the  political  process? 

As  I  noted  when  I  introduced  this 
measure  as  separate  legislation  in  April 
of  this  year,  it  is  only  equitable  that 
where  a  person  has  completed  his  sen- 
tence, he  should  automatically  be  able 
to  assume  the  rights  as  well  as  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Of  the  rights  pre- 
scribed by  our  Constitution,  none  is  more 
basic  and  Important  than  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  734 

On  page  13,  Une  14,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  407.  Title  II  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  No  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In 
any  Federal  election  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  such  election  on  account  of  his 
having  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  If  he 
has  served  the  sentence  Imposed  as  punish- 
ment therefor,  completed  any  term  of  parole 
Imposed  In  connection  with  such  conviction, 
and  Is  no  longer  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  with  respect  to  such  conviction. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'Federal  election'  means  a  primary,  general, 
or  special  election  held  for  the  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  of  an  Individual  for 
the  office  of  President,  Vice  President,  Sen- 
ator, Representative,  or  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  Includes  a  primary  held  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  individuals  for  election  as  President  and 
Vlc«  President." 

Section  (2) .  The  present  sections  407,  408, 
409,  and  410  of  this  act  are  redesignated  as 
sections  408.  409,  410,  and  411. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    735    AND    T36 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    737    THROUGH    750 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  submitted 
14  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    753    AND    754 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    755,    7SS,    AND    757 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT— S.  521 

AMENDMENT    NO.    75  J 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Hollings 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S. 
521)  to  increase  the  supply  of  energy  in 
the  United  States  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act;  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT— S.  1517 

AMENDMENT    NO.    752 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S. 
1517)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs;  inter- 
national organizations,  conferences,  and 
commissions;  information  and  cultural 
exchange;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  members  of  families  of 
American  servicemen  whose  fates  are 
still  unknown  met  here  in  Washington. 
I  am  ashamed  that  we,  the  leaders  of 
this  Nation,  have  been  imable  to  help 
these  people  learn  the  answers  about 
their  loved  ones  despite  the  fact  that  2y2 
years  ago  they  were  Eissured  that  peace 
would  bring  an  accounting. 

My  concern  has  prompted  me  to  sup- 
port all  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  the 
accounting  these  people  are  due.  I  recog- 
nize a  degree  of  responsibility  for  doing 
all  I  can  toward  that  end  because  the 
missing  men  were  In  legitimate  service 
of  their  country,  creating  in  all  of  us — 
leaders  and  citizens,  alike — the  obliga- 
tion to  at  least  see  that  they  are  ac- 
counted for. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  obligation 
we  have  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  all  citizens  of  the  world  to 
recognize  and  protect  fundamental  hu- 
man rights— one  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  the  creation  of  a  world  body — the 
United  Nations. 

For  that  reason,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  69  on  April  9  in  an 
effort  to  force  the  United  Nations  to  live 
up  to  that  obligation  by  helping  us  ob- 
tain a  full  and  accurate  accounting  of 
our  men  who  are  still  unaccoimted  for. 
My  resolution  would  have  the  President 
direct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  request  the  U.N.  to  take  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to  ob- 
tain an  accounting  of  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  call  on  North  Vietnam  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment. The  resolution  would  further  pro- 
vide that.  If  within  6  months  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  certify  to  the  Congress 
that  the  United  Nations  had  taken  action 
which  resulted  in  an  £u;counting  of  Amer- 
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leans  still  missing,  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  would  be  reduced 
from  25  percent  to  10  percent. 

The  meeting  of  the  families  this  week- 
end caused  me  to  look  for  yet  another 
vehicle  to  involve  the  U.N.  in  a  meaning- 
ful way.  By  the  measure  I  now  introduce, 
I  am  seeking  to  attach  the  resolution  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  1517,  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  simply  say  again 
that  if  the  United  Nations  cannot  or  will 
not  perform  this  basic  humanitarian 
function,  that  organization  does  not  de- 
serve the  continued  disproportionate 
financial  support  this  country  has  his- 
torically provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  Immediately  below  line  22, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

UNITED  NATIONS  COOPERATION  REGARDING  MEM- 
BERS OP  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  MISS- 
ING  IN   ACTION   IN   SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Sbc.  204.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct 
the  United  States  Ambassadc»'  to  the  United 
Nations  to  Insist  that  the  United  Nations 
take  all  necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to 
obtain  an  accounting  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  missing  in  ac- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia  and  to  call  on  North 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  agreement. 

(b)  Unless  the  President  certifies  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Congress  not  more  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  that  the  United  Nations  has  taken 
action  which  has  resulted  In  an  accounting 
of  Americans  still  missing,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect. 

(c)  Public  Law  92-544  (86  Stat.  1109,  110) 
Is  amended,  in  the  paragraph  under  "inter- 

NATIONAL      ORGANIZATION      AND      CONFERENCES" 

beaded  "coNTRiBtrnoNs  to  international 
ORGANIZATIONS",  by  Striking  out  "25  per 
centum"  the  first  time  it  appears  and  In- 
■ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "10  per  centum". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMZNDMENT  NO.  681 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pan- 
kin)  ,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  681  to  H.R.  8121,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriations bill,  an  amendment  which 
would  deny  funds  for  negotiations  to  sur- 
render UJS.  sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMZNDMENT    NO.    804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirb,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  694  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  1281  to  Iim>rove  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  role  of  deposi- 
tory Institutions  In  home  financing 


NOTICE  OP  A  MEETING  OP  THE 
BUDGET  COMAOTTEE  TASK 
FORCE  ON  CAPITAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Capi- 
tal Needs  Task  Force  of  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  will  hold  an  organizational 
meeting  of  Senators  to  discuss  the  work 
program  and  activities  of  the  task  force 
on  Thursday,  July  24,  at  2  p.m.  in  room 
357  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMIT- 
TEE HEARING  ON  JUDICIAL  NOMI- 
NATIONS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  holding  a  hearing  July  28,  1975, 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  6226  on  the  nomina- 
tions by  the  President  of  Julia  P.  Cooper 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  Bruce  S.  Mencher  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Superior  Court,  each 
for  a  term  of  15  years. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  regard  to  these 
nominations  should  contact  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  committee,  Robert  Harris  in 
room  6222,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing by  noon,  Friday,  July  25. 


I  NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Interior  Committee 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  Friday, 
July  25,  on  the  nominations  of  Eric  R. 
Zausner  to  be  a  Deputy  Administrator 
and  Thomas  E.  Noel  and  William  G. 
Rosenberg  to  be  Assistant  Administra- 
tors, of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  In 
room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

WALLOPS  ISLAND:  AMERICA'S 
ROCKET  CAPITAL 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  the  world  watehed  the  lift- 
off and  early  stages  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
space  mission,  a  small  station  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia  stood  by  to  halt 
the  Apollo  flight  in  case  of  a  malfunction. 

Fortunately,  the  services  of  the  Wal- 
lops Island  facility  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
were  not  required.  The  flight  went 
smoothly. 

But  even  though  Wallops  Island  re- 
mained In  a  standby  status  during  the 
historic  United  States-Soviet  space  ven- 
ture, this  small  installation  has  played  a 
basic  role  in  the  American  space  effort. 

The  mission  at  Wallops  Island  has  been 
an  experimental  one.  Robert  C.  Kreiger, 
director  of  the  facility,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view published  In  the  July  18  edition  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Dlspateh  that— 

We  do  much  of  the  preliminary  work  that 
ends  up  in  a  big  rocket  flnaUy  launched 
somewhere  else. 

ActuaUy,  Wallops  Island  Is  the  rocket 
capital  of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
station  opened  In  1945,  it  has  launched 


14,000   rockets — more   than   any   other 
U.S.  Installation. 

Most  of  the  rockets  flred  from  Wallops 
Island  have  carried  equipment  to  make 
tests  in  the  atmosphere.  Many  have  in- 
cluded new  devices  being  tested  for  fu- 
ture missions  involving  larger  rockets. 

I  salute  the  men  and  women  of  Wallops 
Island,  who  have  quietly  made  a  major 
contribution  to  their  coimtry's  achieve- 
ments in  space. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  from  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispateh,  "Wallops  Steff  Only  Had  To 
Wateh,"  by  Jerry  Lazarus,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wallops  Stapp  Only  Had  To  Watch 
(By  Jerry  Lazarus) 
Wallops  Island. — When  the  crew  of  the 
ApoUo  spacecraft  shook  hands  with  the  So- 
viet cosmonauts  In  space  Thursday,  John 
Parks  Jr.  felt  a  sense  of  relief  and  accom- 
pli.shment.  His  job  was  over. 

He  and  other  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  technicians  and  engi- 
neers watched  the  docking  on  the  television 
screens  In  the  darkened  control  room  at  the 
NASA  flight  center  in  this  Eastern  Shore 
community. 

The  buttons  on  the  dozen  consoles,  though 
unlit,  radiated  a  kind  of  tension  and 
urgency. 

The  tension  had  been  apparent  Tuesday 
afternoon.  The  room  had  been  lit  then,  and 
men  bustled  in  and  out.  Parks  and  others 
sat  at  the  console  tracking  the  lift-off  of  the 
Apollo  rocket  In  Florida  by  radar  and  radio, 
and  charting  its  path  with  computers. 

Had  the  Apollo's  Saturn  IB  rocket  veered 
right  or  left  from  Ita  asalgned  trajectory 
toward  populated  areas,  Parks  would  have 
been  responsible  for  pushing  a  red  disc  on 
his  console  labeled  "destruct." 

Fuel  In  the  spacecraft's  engines  would 
have  been  cut  off,  the  astronauts  would  have 
been  evacuated  and  the  rocket  would  have 
been  blown  up. 

"I  would  have  pushed  the  button  under 
orders  from  the  range  safety  officer  at  Cape 
Canaveral,"  said  the  34-year-old  electrical 
engineer.  There  would  have  been  about  five 
seconds  to  decide  whether  to  abandon  the 
mission  If  something  had  gone  wrong. 

The  path  laid  out  for  the  rocket  took  it 
up  the  U.S.  coastline  and  then  toward  the 
Mediterranean  on  Its  way  Into  space.  The 
Wallops  Island  facility  was  Involved  because 
400  seconds  after  lift-off  "there  are  only  two 
stations  that  can  provide  good  data  about 
what  the  rocket  Is  doing,"  Parks  said,  "the 
tracking  station  at  Bermuda  and  the  one 
here. " 

The  Florida  space  center  loses  track  of  the 
rocket  after  It  goes  over  the  horizon  and 
before  It  enters  space  and  goes  Into  orbit. 
Since  January,  Wallops  Island  personnel 
have  been  preparing  for  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
mission,  and  in  the  last  two  weeks  they  spent 
hours  checking  equipment  and  simulating 
lift-offs  to  be  ready  if  something  went  sour. 
"You  can  never  tell  when  something  might 
malfunction,"  Parks  said. 

The  computer  chart  of  the  Apollo  flight 
showed  it  was  performing  as  programmed, 
so  Wallops  Island  only  had  to  stand  by. 

"We  were  supposed  to  track  the  rocket 
from  400  seconds  after  launch  to  six  hours 
after  launch,  but  we  were  relieved  after  16 
minutes,"  said  Parks,  "because  everything 
went  so  well." 

The  role  of  Wallops  Island  as  secondary 
center  is  characteristic. 
Though  this  was  one  of  the  first  facilities 
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In  the  nation  from  which  rockets  were 
launched  for  use  in  research,  the  3,000-acre 
center's  achievements  have  been  obscured 
by  the  aura  surrounding  Cape  Canaveral, 
from  which  men  have  been  sent  to  the  moon. 

•We  work  sUently,"  said  Robert  C.  Kreiger, 
the  59-year-old  director  of  the  facility. 
"We're  a  lot  smaller  and  we  do  much  of  the 
preliminary  work  that  ends  up  In  a  big 
rocket  finally  launched  somewhere  else." 

Nearly  14,000  rockets  have  been  launched 
here  since  the  facility  opened  In  1945.  Be- 
tween July  1974  and  June  1975,  640  rockets 
were  sent  into  space,  according  to  technical 
director  William  Lord. 

That  number  Is  more  than  from  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States,  he  said.  "Most 
of  the  rockets  are  small,  though,  Canaveral 
thinks  one  Appollo  cancels  out  most  of  the 
rockets  we  have  shot." 

Because  this  Is  a  civilian-operated  missile 
center,  the  atmosphere  is  informal,  as  are 
the  security  procedures. 

Most  of  the  one-  and  two-stage  rockets 
launched  here  are  filled  with  equipment  and 
experiments  to  test  the  atmosphere,  and 
measure  wind  speeds  and  air  pressure  and 
record  temperatures. 

Tests  are  also  run  on  new  equipment  in 
the  less  expensive  rockets  launched  here 
before  they  are  Installed  In  expensive  rockets 
like  the  Saturn  IB  and  for  Apollo  flights. 

Kreiger  said  that  though  the  glamour  is 
missing,  the  center  has  an  important  role. 
"We  are  Just  in  the  beginning  of  the  space 
age,"  he  said,  comparing  the  leap  into  space 
In  the  previous  15  years  with  the  era  when 
airplanes  first  came  Into  use. 

"We  are  Just  beginning  to  recognize  the 
possibilities  of  having  a  global  viewpoint 
presented  to  us  by  satellites,"  he  said. 


LAST  SPEECH  BY  HEW  SECRETARY 
WEINBERGER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  outgoing  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
has  received  wide  and  well-deserved 
publicity. 

The  Secretary's  Monday  speech  at  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
his  last  major  address  as  Secretary,  Is 
a  dual  message  of  caution  and  of  hope. 

Weinberger  warns  that  we  are  "creat- 
ing a  massive  welfare  state"  In  this 
country,  one  "that  has  Intruded  Into  the 
lives  and  personal  affairs  of  our  citizens." 
The  Secretary  cites  serious  dangers  of  a 
continued  restriction  of  personal  free- 
dom as  one  result  of  this  trend,  and  the 
danger  "that  we  may  undermine  our 
whole  economy"  as  another. 

Barring  a  change  In  the  thrust  of  our 
social  policies,  he  foresees  the  day  when 
"half  the  American  people  will  be  work- 
ing to  support  the  other  half.  At  that 
point,"  he  says,  "Government  would  be 
like  a  gigantic  sponge  •  •  •." 

As  an  alternative,  he  offers  some 
thoughtful  proposals  for  reform  of  our 
welfare  system,  outlining  a  cash  grant 
system  to  replace  the  several  separate 
categorical  aid  programs  now  In  being. 
The  cash  grants,  he  would  couple  with  a 
"strong  work  requirement"  for  those  who 
are  able  to  work. 

As  usual,  "Cap"  Weinberger's  remarks 
are  perceptive,  thoughtful,  and  construc- 
tive and  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom,  like  myself,  are 
proud  and  privileged  to  consider  the  Sec- 
retary a  friend  and  all  of  whom,  I  know 


share  my  profound  respect  for  his 
achievements  and  gratitude  for  his  5 
years  of  service  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  speech  of  Secretary 
Weinberger  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEW  Chief  Hrrs  Social  Plans 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  in  his  last  major 
speech  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  warned  yesterday  that  federal  pro- 
grams to  solve  social  Ills  are  leading  "egali- 
tarian tjrranny"  and  fiscal  bankruptcy. 

Weinberger  heaped  much  of  the  blame  on 
Congress,  asserting  that  It  "quite  evidently 
believes  that  the  road  to  popularity  and  re- 
election Is  to  say  'Yes'  to  every  demand  for 
every  Increase  in  all  existing  programs  and 
to  agree  to  most  demands  for  new  ones." 

He  also  blamed  the  lawmakers  for  perpetu- 
ating a  "complex  tangle  of  narrowly  focused 
social  programs"  and  for  requiring  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  adopt  "drastic  and  often  un- 
necessary regulations." 

But  the  outgoing  HEW  Secretary,  In  a 
speech  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  also  attacked  the  Supreme  Court 
for  requiring  due  process  In  school  discipline 
cases-  "In  securing  the  dubious  rights  of  a 
few,  this  denies  the  rights  of  the  many." 

And  as  another  example  of  what  he  termed 
"questionable  social  engineering,"  Weinber- 
ger criticized  "the  narrow,  mechanistic  way 
we  are  forced  to  bus  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance." 

Weinberger  had  some  harsh  words  for  the 
executive  branch  as  well,  singling  out  Labor 
Department  regulations  for  "afflrmative  ac- 
tion" hiring — which  HEW  enforces  In  the 
academic  world. 

"It  has  taken  the  University  of  California 
over  a  year,"  he  said,  "to  prepare  the  moun- 
tain of  paperwork  that  Department  of  Labor 
regulations,  not  ours,  require  for  this  pro- 
gram. Yet  the  net  effect  of  this  Herculean 
effort  wUl  only  be  trivial  In  terms  of  Increas- 
ing real  Job  opportunities  for  minorities  and 
women." 

His  point,  Weinberger  said,  was  "to  illumi- 
nate how  futile  and  counterproductive  It  is 
for  a  distant  government  to  concentrate  on 
narrow,  statistical,  mechanistic  goals  and 
thereby  lose  sight  of  the  real  goals:  equality 
of  opportunity  and  better  schools  for  all." 

Weinberger — who  has  resigned  after  two 
and  a  half  years  as  HEW  secretary  and  five 
and  a  half  years'  total  federal  service — de- 
fined equal  opportunity  himself  as  "the  right 
to  compete  equally  for  the  rewards  of  excel- 
lence, not  share  In  Its  fruits  regardless  of 
personal  effort." 

Warning  against  "faceless  gray  egallta- 
rlanlsm,"  he  continued,  "The  real  social 
agenda  of  America,  still  unfinished.  Is  to  dis- 
cover and  reward  excellence  wherever  we  find 
It" — regardless  of  race,  sex  or  religion. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  former  OflSce  of 
Management  and  Budget  director  warned 
that  the  government's  "unplanned,  unco- 
ordinated and  spasmodic"  responses  to  social 
needs  "is  quite  literally  threatening  to  bring 
us  to  national  Insolvency." 

New  York  City,  with  one  in  every  eight 
persons  on  welfare,  is  "staring  into  the 
abyss,"  Weinberger  noted.  'Tor  decades,  it 
spent  more  than  It  took  in — and  today  It  Is 
hostage  to  whoever  can  be  persuaded  to  loan 
It  more  billions  for  Its  unbelievably  swollen 
operating  expenses." 

But  the  federal  government  Itself,  he  con- 
tinued, has  had  deficits  in  15  of  the  last  16 
budgets.  "If  we  continue  thus,"  he  warned. 


"the  nation  will  also  stand  before  that  abyss 
some  day — only  there  will  be  no  one  with 
enough  resources  to  rescue  the  federal 
government." 

A  View  of  the  Fedebal  Government 
(By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger) 

(Note.— This  text  is  the  basis  of  Secretary 
Weinberger's  oral  remarks.  It  should  be  used 
with  the  understanding  that  some  material 
may  be  added  or  omitted  during  presenta- 
tion.) 

In  a  few  weeks  I  wUl  be  leaving  Federal 
service,  and  this  Is  my  last  major  speech  as 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  am  glad  It  has  worked  out  that  this  vale- 
dictory can  be  given  In  my  home  here  In  San 
Francisco  where  It  all  began  for  me — when  I 
gave  my  first  valedictory  In  this  city — when 
I  graduated  from  Polytechnic  High  School. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  cycle  is  comple"*,  but 
there  Is  a  certain  symmetry  about  It. 

My  single  overriding  observation  after 
these  years  In  Washington  is  of  the  growing 
danger  of  an  all -pervasive  Federal  govern- 
ment. Unless  checked,  that  growth  may  take 
from  us  our  most  precious  personal  free- 
doms. It  also  threatens  to  shatter  the  foun- 
dations of  our  economic  system. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  In  1970,  the 
Federal  budget  outlay  stood  at  $196.6  bllilon. 
It  Is  now  $358.9  billion — an  increase  of  83 
percent.  Lest  you  think  there  Is  a  causal 
connection  between  that  Increase  and  my 
residence  In  Washington,  I  ask  you  to  listen 
a  bit  further. 

Apart  from  its  sheer  magnitude  the  most 
noteworthy  thing  about  this  trend  Is  that 
Federal  spending  has  shifted  away  from  tra- 
ditional Federal  functions  such  as  defense 
and  toward  programs  that  reduce  the  re- 
maining freedom  of  individuals  and  lessen 
the  power  of  other  levels  of  government. 

This  shift  m  Federal  spending  has  trans- 
formed the  task  of  aiding  life's  victims  from 
a  private  concern  to  a  public  obligation. 
There  are  benefits  and  burdens  In  this: 

One  benefit  Is  that  the  care  of  the  less 
fortunate  Is  guaranteed  under  law.  The  sweep 
of  our  social  program  commitments  has 
brought  secure  Incomes  for  the  elderly,  the 
ill,  those  who  are  alone,  and  those  who  are 
disabled.  They  have  provided  health  care 
for  millions  and  opened  the  doors  of  college 
to  young  people  whose  families  could  not 
otherwise  have  given  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters this  opportunity. 

But  in  the  process  of  pouring  out  all  of 
these  compassionate  and  humanitarian  bless- 
ings and  Institutionalizing  our  social  obliga- 
tions, we  have  built  an  edifice  of  law  and 
regulation  that  Is  clumsy,  inefficient  and  in- 
equitable. Worst  of  all,  the  unplanned,  un- 
coordinated and  spasmodic  nature  of  our 
responses  to  these  needs — some  very  real, 
some  only  perceived — Is  quite  literally  threat- 
ening to  bring  us  to  national  Insolvency. 

We  are  also  creating  a  massive  welfare 
state  that  has  Intruded  Into  the  lives  and 
personal  affairs  of  our  citizens.  This  Intru- 
sion affects  both  those  It  seeks  to  help  and 
those  who  do  the  helping.  The  entire  human 
resources  field  is  under  the  lash  of  Federal 
law — doctor,  hospital,  teacher,  college  presi- 
dent, student,  voluntary  agency,  city  hall 
and  State  capital.  All  of  these  are  subject 
to  the  steadily  Increasing  Intrusion  of  the 
Congress — which  requires  that  drastic  and 
often  unnecessary  regulations  be  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Branch. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  increased 
Intruslveness  Is  a  consequence  of  legislation, 
not  the  Impulsiveness  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  had  to  plead  with  the  Congress  to 
grant  a  special  exemption  for  Boy  Scouts 
and  Qlrl  Scouts  from  the  broad  sweep  of 
Title  IX,  the  anti-sex  discrimination  statute. 
Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  there  Is  scarcely 
a  person  In  this  audience  who  does  not  be- 
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lleve  It  was  all  the  Idea  of  the  Department 
at  Haaltb,  Education,  and  Welfare  rather 
than  the  poorly  drafted  statute  Congress 
passed  which,  unamended,  would  have  re- 
quired Olrl  Scout  Troops  to  admit  boys  and 
vice  versa. 

There  Is  an  over-rldlng  danger  inherent 
In  the  growth  of  an  American  welfare  state. 
The  danger  simply  Is  that  we  may  vmder- 
mlne  our  whole  economy.  If  social  programs 
continue  growing  for  the  next  two  decades 
at  the  same  pace  they  have  In  the  last  two, 
we  will  spend  more  than  half  of  our  whole 
Gross  National  Product  for  domestic  social 
programs  alone  by  the  year  2000. 

Should  that  day  ever  come,  half  of  the 
American  people  will  be  working  to  sup- 
port the  other  half.  At  that  point,  govern- 
ment would  be  like  a  gigantic  sponge,  sop- 
ping up  all  the  Nation's  surplus  capital 
needed  for  Industrial  growth  and  moderniza- 
tion. Lacking  funds  for  these  vital  purposes, 
we  would  no  longer  have  enough  surplus  cap- 
ital left  to  Invest  In  Job  producing  activities 
in  the  private  sector — and  it  Is  that  kind  of 
Investment  which  has  always  pulled  us  out 
of  recessions  and  depressions  In  the  past.  In 
all  likelihood,  we  could  not  maintain  our  free 
enterprise,  incentive  capitalistic  economy. 
If  50  percent  of  the  whole  QNP  had  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  domestic  social  programs 
alone.  And  If  we  lost  our  free  enterprise, 
Incentive  system,  we  will  have  destroyed,  by 
Inaction,  the  system  that  has  brought  more 
benefits  to  more  people  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world  than  any  other  system  since 
recorded  history  began. 

Those  who  urge  stUl  more  social  programs 
view  the  problem  upside  down.  It  Is  not  more 
social  programs  that  will  solve  our  Nation's 
Ills,  but  more  economic  growth.  Growth  alone 
provides  the  Jobs  that  reduce  social  Ills. 
Growth  alone  provides  the  revenues  that 
finance  our  social  program  commitments, 
yet  one  of  the  most  Inlqultovis  of  the  new 
phUosophles  we  hear  today  Is  the  smug 
assertion  that  "less  Is  better  and  more  Is 
worse." 

What  we  do  have  to  limit  Is  the  growth 
of  the  welfare  state  In  America.  We  must 
summon  up  a  common  determination  as  a 
people  to  change  drastically  oiu'  present  ap- 
proach because  It  Is  not  only  not  working — 
but  It  can  ruin  all  of  us.  Only  a  wave  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  In  this  direction  can  give  Con- 
gress the  nerve  to  say  "no"  to  more  social 
programs.  As  It  Is,  Congress  quite  evidently 
believes  that  the  road  to  popularity  and  re- 
election Is  to  say  "yes"  to  every  demand  for 
every  Increase  in  all  existing  programs  and 
to  agree  to  most  demands  for  new  ones. 

Above  all,  we  must  recognize  that  per- 
sonal freedoms  diminish  as  the  welfare  state 
grows.  The  price  of  more  and  more  public 
programs  Is  less  and  less  private  freedom. 
It  Is  also  the  propensity  of  welfare  states 
to  spend  beyond  their  means,  leaving  the 
day  of  fiscal  reckoning  to  another  genera- 
tion. The  news  today  is  that  we  are  that 
other  generation. 

New  York  City,  where  one  out  of  every 
eight  persons  is  on  welfare.  Is  now  staring 
into  the  abyss.  For  decades,  it  spent  more 
than  it  took  In— and  today  it  U  hostage  to 
whoever  can  be  persuaded  to  loan  it  more 
bullous  for  its  unbelievably  swollen  (derat- 
ing expenses. 

The  Federal  government  has  also  been 
spending  more  than  it  has  taken  In— 15  of 
the  last  16  Federal  budgets  have  been  red 
Ink  budgets.  If  we  continue  thus,  the  Na- 
tion wlU  also  stand  before  that  abyss  some 
day— only  there  will  be  no  one  with  enough 
resources  to  rescue  the  Federal  government. 
This  need  not  be  the  result.  Always  before 
we  have  had  the  sense,  the  wisdom  and  the 
resolution   to  change  course  In  time. 

But  the  people  wUl  have  to  toant  to  change 
course  so  definitely  that  they  let  Congress 
know  In  luunlstakable  terms  that  more  and 
more  Increases  In  the  old,  tired  programs 


that  we  know  do  not  work  Is  not  the  road 
to  popularity  and  re-election. 

Events  can  change  swiftly.  A  year  ago  this 
time  the  Nation  stood  In  the  depths  of  Its 
torment  over  Watergate.  The  phrase  on  every 
Up  was  "a  crisis  of  confidence." 

The  doomsday  philosophers  predicted  that 
evil  days  lay  ahead  for  the  Republic  be- 
cause the  American  people  would  never 
again  place  trust  In  their  leadership.  But 
they  were  wrong. 

Today,  one  year  later,  the  Nation  Is  mov- 
ing ahead  again  with  gathering  confidence 
In  Its  leaders  and  Its  economic  system. 
Thanks  to  the  open  and  candid  leadership 
of  President  Ford,  we  are  regaining  faith  in 
ourselves  and  confidence  in  our  leaders. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role  in  this 
open  style  of  leadership.  Within  my  De- 
partment, I  Instituted  a  series  of  open  gov- 
ernment reforms: 

We  directed  that  top  managers  at  HEW 
talk  directly  to  members  of  the  press,  with- 
out intermediaries  In  public  affairs  offices; 

We  directed  that  requests  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  be  answered  within 
10  days,  and  appeals  within  20  days; 

We  cut  out  hundreds  of  public  affairs  po- 
sitions, publications  and  other  materials 
which  we  Identified  as  self-serving  puffery 
that  was  obscuring  an  open-minded  ap- 
proach to  the  facts.  In  fact,  we  have  reduced 
our  public  affairs  establishment  by  80  per- 
cent since  I  took  over  the  Department  2Vi 
years  ago. 

Clearly  we  are  achieving  open  government. 
Now  we  must  achieve  effective  government. 
HEW  Is  big  but  bigness  alone  is  not  Its 
problem.  Rather,  It  Is  the  complex  tangle  of 
by  Congress  over  the  years  and  given  to  us  to 
administer — programs  which  the  Congress 
refuses  to  repeal  or  reduce  despite  our  urgent 
pleas. 

The  basic  rationale  for  the  structure  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  when  HEW 
was  established  by  President  Elsenhower  22 
years  ago — and  that  was  to  bring  together 
the  entire  field  of  human  resource  programs 
so  that  pe<^le's  problems  could  be  dealt  with 
In  an  Integrated  and  comprehensive  way. 
Wherever  that  principle  has  faUed  of  Its  pxir- 
pose,  it  has  been  because  of  the  hodge-podge 
of  categorical  aid  laws  that  Congress  keeps 
adding  and  refuses  to  repeal,  and  which  re- 
quire ECEW  to  deal  In  narrow,  Isolated,  and 
fragmented  fashion  with  human  needs.  What 
we  really  need  Is  not  to  chop  HEW  up  Into 
more  administrative  pieces  but  to  sew  It  to- 
gether with  better  social  law. 

Welfare  would  be  a  good  place  to  begin.  It 
Is  a  confused  tangle  of  cash  stipends  that 
vary  from  State  to  State  and  even  among 
localities.  Affixed  to  this  Jumble  Is  a  series  of 
other  separate  programs  such  as  food  stamps, 
Medicaid,  housing  subsidies  and  an  array  of 
other  social  services. 

The  total  Impact  of  all  this  Is  Inequity  for 
recipients,  uiunanageablllty  for  administra- 
tors, and  outrage  for  the  taxpayer.  As  pres- 
ently constituted,  welfare  offers  Incentives 
for  people  not  to  work.  It  also  encourages 
family  break-up.  AU  of  this  runs  dlrecUy 
counter  to  the  values  of  our  society. 

A  liberal  Harvard  sociologist  quotes  a  lib- 
eral Boston  newspaper  article  about  the  case 
of  a  Massachusetts  mother  on  welfare.  She 
and  her  six  children  are  receiving  welfare 
grants,  tax  breaks,  food  stamps,  and  a  variety 
of  health,  education  and  social  services  that, 
together,  equal  an  annual  earned  Income  of 
$20,000  and  four  States  have  even  more  lib- 
eral benefits  than  Massachusetts.  Quite  a 
few  working  Americans  might  feel  that  If 
they  can  obtain  $20,000  a  year  In  legal  bene- 
fits for  their  family  by  not  working  and  by 
having  the  father  absent,  they  shovUd  take 
advantage  of  such  an  offer. 

But  such  an  offer,  I  should  add,  is  not 
without  Its  price  In  personal  freedom.  The 
(fact  Is,  this  welfare  mother's  considerable  in- 


come from  the  government  must  be  spent 
largely  as  the  government  says.  Only  $7,188 
Is  in  cash,  and  that  too  must  be  accounted 
for  In  some  fashion  to  a  social  worker.  The 
remainder  is  not  in  cash  but  In  government- 
conferred  benefits — free  medical  care,  free 
day  care  and  free  education  at  a  private 
school  for  three  of  her  children.  These  items 
alone  would  cost  Income-earning  families 
$8,750  a  year  were  they  to  choose  to  spend 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  their  Income 
for  such  purposes. 

The  lesson  Is  plain  enough :  When  benefits 
are  as  high  and  as  vmcoordlnated  as  that, 
and  when  there  are  so  many  Inducements  to' 
go  on  welfare,  there  Is  no  real  Incentive  to 
leave  the  welfare  rolls,  even  though  the 
government  controls  over  the  family  budget 
deny  all  real  personal  freedom  and  decision 
by  those  receiving  welfare. 

There  Is  a  way  to  end  the  welfare  mess, 
and  It  Is  by  adopting  a  completely  new 
system  that  would  be  coordinated  and  ad< 
ministered  through  our  tax  system.  We 
should  abolish  AFDC,  Food  Stamps  and  SSI 
right  now,  and  substitute  a  simple  cash 
grant,  based  on  need,  measured  by  Income, 
and  payable  only  to  those  who  meet  a  strong 
work  requirement  if  they  are  able  to  work. 
Those  with  Incomes  above  the  figure  set 
by  Congress  would  pay  taxes.  The  amount  of 
cash  supplement  received,  like  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  today,  would  vary  with  the 
income  level  of  the  family.  This  program 
could  be  financed  largely  by  eliminating  the 
present  welfare  cash  assistance,  food  stamps 
and  SSI  programs  and  the  new  welfare  pro- 
grams the  Congress  adopted  earlier  this  year. 
Those  programs,  a  $50  bonus  for  everyone 
on  Social  Security  and  an  earned  Income 
credit,  were  adopted  In  a  single  afternoon 
without  an  hour  of  committee  hearings  or 
debate.  Together  they  added  another  $4.3 
billion  to  our  welfare  bill. 

A  completely  new  approach  to  welfare  Is 
needed  because  that  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
escape  the  present  welfare  Jungle  and  have 
a  program  that — 

Would  treat  equally  everyone  actually  in 
need; 

Would  eliminate  the  incentives  we  now 
have  to  go  on  welfare  and  stay  there;  and 
Woiild  end  the  Intrusive  social-worker  ap- 
proach of  demanding  to  look  at  and  control 
every  welfare  recipient's  personal  budget, 
and  much  of  his  personal  life. 

This  latter  point  is  crucial  if  we  are  to 
sustain  the  personal  freedoms  we  hold  dear 
in  this  Country.  A  welfare  state  inevitably 
plunges  us  Into  a  morass  of  attempted  social 
engineering.  So  Instead  of  simply  trying  to 
alleviate  real  need  and  encouraging  people  to 
go  back  to  work,  we  try  to  regulate  all  kinds 
of  private  matters. 

One  case  In  point  came  to  light  last  win- 
ter when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  un- 
ruly school  children  cannot  be  suspended 
without  due  formalities  and  hearings.  This 
effectively  divests  school  principals  of  their 
duty  to  ensure  the  orderly  classrooms  so  es- 
sential to  effective  learning  for  the  majority 
of  school  children.  In  securing  the  dubious 
rights  of  a  few,  this  denies  the  rights  of  the 
many. 

Another  example  of  questionable  social 
engineering  Is  the  narrow,  mechanistic  way 
we  are  forced  to  bus  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  The  aim  of  fully  Integrated  educa- 
tion is  desirable.  Indeed  necessary.  I  had  the 
benefits  of  being  educated  in  wholly  Inte- 
grated classrooms  from  the  Old  Frederick 
Burke  School  and  Polytechnic  High  School 
here  In  San  Francisco  all  the  way  through 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  But  that  integra- 
tion was  attained  at  the  same  time  other 
equally  valuable  attributes  of  public  educa- 
tion were  achieved:  QuaUty  education,  par- 
ent participation  In  schools,  and  the  public 
support  so  needed  for  public  education. 
These  other  values.  In  addition  to  the  very 
real  values  of  integration,  have  to  be  con- 
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sldered,  too,  for  when  fanatics  on  either  side 
take  over,  the  school  child  is  the  one  primar- 
ily Injured. 

Still  another  example  of  this  questionable 
social  engineering  by  Ineffective  and  meddle- 
some government  concerns  the  program  to 
end  hiring  discrimination  in  colleges.  It  has 
taken  the  University  of  California  over  a  year 
to  prepare  the  mountain  of  paperwork  that 
Department  of  Labor  regulations,  not  oxirs, 
require  for  this  program.  Yet  the  net  effect  of 
this  herculean  effort  will  only  be  trivial  in 
terms  of  increasing  real  Job  opportunities  for 
minorities  and  women. 

I  think  these  Labor  Department  hiring 
regulations,  which  our  Department  must  ad- 
minister, are  wholly  inappropriate  for  col- 
leges. They  very  nearly  caused  a  complete 
cut-off  of  vital  Federal  aid  to  30  colleges  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  some 
last-minute,  patient — and  If  I  do  say  so 
rather  skilled  work — that  we  were  able  to 
avert  a  financial  catastrophe  for  these  col- 
leges. 

In  citing  all  these  examples  of  how  the 
good  intentions  of  government  so  frequently 
come  to  bad  ends,  I  am  not  pleading  the  case 
against  good  Intentions.  What  I  have  been 
attempting  to  do  is  to  Illuminate  how  futile 
and  counterproductive  it  is  for  a  distant  gov- 
ernment to  concentrate  on  narrow  statistical 
mechanistic  goals  and  thereby  lose  sight  of 
the  real  goals:  Equality  of  opportunity  and 
better  schools  for  all. 

Justice  Louis  Brandels  once  said,  "Experi- 
ence should  teach  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard 
to  protect  liberty  when  the  government's 
purposes  are  beneflcient.  The  greatest  dan- 
gers to  liberty  lurk  in  Insidious  encroach- 
ment by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  with- 
out understanding." 

Those  words  hit  the  mark.  Those  "without 
understanding"  Interpret  equal  opportunity 
In  a  narrow,  egalatarlan  sense.  They  are  hyp- 
notized by  the  game  of  numbers. 

This  Is  egalatarlan  tyranny,  not  equal  op- 
portunity. Equal  opportunity  means  the 
right  to  compete  equally  for  the  rewards  of 
excellence,  not  share  In  Its  fruits  regardless 
of  personal  effort. 

An  equal  opportunity,  based  on  excellence, 
benefits  all.  By  rewarding  excellence,  we  share 
In  the  fruits  of  that  genius.  The  egalatarlans 
miss  this  point.  They  would  divide  the 
wealth  equally,  overlooking  the  crucial  fact 
that  all  human  progress  throughout  history 
owes  its  origins  to  the  talented  and  the  en- 
terprising. We  must  keep  a  system  that  al- 
lows VIS  to  develop  and  use  the  talents  and 
excellence  of  all,  no  matter  what  their  ori- 
gin. But  if  we  practice  Inverse  discrimination 
in  the  name  of  affirmative  action,  we  may  de- 
prive the  Country  of  some  of  the  real  genius 
and  talent  we  desperately  need. 

Of  course  we  must  protect  and  help  the 
poor  and  the  most  vulnerable  members  of 
society.  But  If  we  do  not  persevere  in  the 
quest  for  excellence,  then  our  reward  will  be 
a  dearth  of  excellence.  Those  who  have  es- 
caped the  gray,  faceless  masses  of  the  world's 
closed  societies  understand  that  fact.  We, 
who  have  perhaps  taken  the  need  for  quality 
for  granted  lor  so  long,  seem  now  to  be  in 
danger  of  forgetting  Its  importance. 

Our  Country  was  built  by  people  of  energy, 
daring  and  Ingenuity — the  Edlsons,  the 
Wright  Brothers,  the  Helen  Kellers,  the  Ful- 
tons,  the  Carnegles,  the  great  musicians  and 
artists  and  countless  others  brimming  with 
dreams  and  filled  with  the  courage  to  reach 
out  and  realize  those  dreams  whatever  the 
odds. 

Their  kind  of  daring  was  nurtured  In  a 
social  climate  that  rewarded  risk  takers  and 
practical  visionaries.  If  we  now  proceed 
mindlessly  to  change  that  climate  to  one 
favoring  a  faceless  gray  egalatarlanlsm,  we 
will  have  lost  all  that  has  made  America 
great  and  enabled  us  to  help  so  much  of  tba 
world. 

The  real  social   agenda  of  America,  still 
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unfinished.  Is  to  discover  and  reward  excel- 
lence wherever  we  find  it — under  a  Black 
skin,  a  white  skin.  In  a  female  or  male,  in  a 
Catholic,  a  Jew,  a  Protestant  or  an  Agnostic. 
That  is  the  real  purpose  of  equal  opportu- 
nity. 

If  we  fall  to  see  this  as  our  real  agenda,  we 
risk  delivering  our  destinies  over  to  the  cold 
and  lifeless  grip  of  a  distant  egalatarlan  gov- 
ernment whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  ensure  an 
equally  mediocre  existence  for  everyone, 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  personal  liberty. 

To  avoid  so  mean  a  fate,  we  need  men  and 
women  with  vision.  More  than  that,  we  need 
such  people  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  and  the  workings  of  government. 

For  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  democracy  and  egala- 
tarlanlsm. One  must  also  act  on  that  per- 
ception. 

Politics  and  government  is  and  can  be  an 
honorable  profession.  Or  It  can  be  Just  as 
dirty  a  business  as  we  let  It  become.  How 
honorable  It  Is  depends  on  how  many  honor- 
able men  and  women  participate.  The  fewer 
who  do,  the  less  likely  It  Is  that  we  shall  have 
clean  politics  and  effective  government. 

Finally,  permit  me  a  brief  personal  word: 
My  career  of  public  service  has  been  filled 
with  great  satisfactions.  There  have  been 
frustrations  and  difficulties  of  course,  but  I 
can  commend  to  you,  without  reservation,  the 
ultimate  satisfactions  and  Joys  of  public  serv- 
ice. No  other  work  offers  the  exciting  knowl- 
edge that  your  efforts  may  help  some  who 
need  help  the  most  and  the  equally  Impor- 
tant belief  that  you  are  helping,  in  however 
small  a  way,  to  keep  America  and  all  that  It 
stands  for  strong  and  free. 

We  need  people  of  energy  and  ability,  talent 
and  enthusiasm  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment— at  the  local  level,  where  democrsicy's 
roots  are  sunk,  and  at  the  top  where  the 
scope  for  action  Is  so  great. 

So  my  message  today  is  a  simple  one,  and 
one  which  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you: 
Get  Involved  in  America,  take  part — don't  sit 
on  the  sidelines  or  watch  from  the  stands. 
Join  In,  and  make  your  voice  heard,  and 
we  will  have  nothing  to  fear  In  the  future — 
indeed  we  may  all  see  the  hope  and  the 
dreams  of  America  fulfilled  in  our  lifetime. 


WHEN  A  PENSION  INCREASE 
RESULTS  IN  A  PENSION  CUT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  pensioners  in  this  country  face  a 
recurring  problem  when  the  Congress 
votes  an  increase  in  social  security,  VA, 
and  other  pensions.  An  increase  in  one 
Government  pension  moves  the  retired 
person  into  a  higher  "income"  bracket 
and  causes  a  decrease  in  another  pension 
the  individual  is  receiving. 

In  many  cases,  the  net  result  is  a  de- 
crease in  total  benefits  to  that  individ- 
ual or  family.  This  absurd  reality  calls 
for  prompt  congressional  action  on 
S.  445,  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  In- 
troduce along  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scott. 

S.  445  would  require  that  an  increase 
In  one  Government  payment  would  not 
be  counted  against  an  individual's  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  other  Government 
benefits.  It  is  thoroughly  consistent  with 
our  commitment  to  retired  and  disabled 
workers  and  veterans  that  we  assure  that 
a  cost  of  living  increase  In  benefits  voted 
in  Washington  means  a  real  increase  in 
the  checks  reaching  people  around  the 
coxmtry. 

The  July  1975  issue  of  the  V.P.W. 
magazine  Includes  a  fine  article  on  this 
anomaly  and  how  It  affects  members  of 


the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  other 
veterans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pension  Cuts:   OmciALs  Speak  Out 
(By  John  J.  Stang,  V.F.W.  Commander-in- 
Chief) 

"My  pension  was  cut  $11.63.  How  come?  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  get  a  raise." 

"I'm  78  and  a  veteran's  widow.  I  can't  af- 
ford to  live  on  what  the  VA  pays  me  and 
now  my  pension  was  cut." 

"I  used  to  eat  a  steak  once  in  a  whUe,  now 
I  can't  afford  hamburger.  " 

"I  fought  for  my  country.  Why  do  I  have 
to  nght  again?" 

These  and  thousands  and  thousands  mora 
are  comments  requested  In  the  V.F.W.  Mag- 
azine in  May  from  veterans  or  their  widows 
whose  sole  income  was  from  Social  Security 
and  whose  pensions  were  decreased  or  termi- 
nated. 

If  thousands  responded  to  the  small  notice. 
Imagine  the  thousands  more  who  missed 
It  or  were  unable  to  reply. 

Originally.  It  was  thought — erroneously, 
as  It  developed — that  the  law  which  went 
Into  effect  last  January  raising  the  income 
limits  by  $400  and  increasing  the  monthly 
payments  by  12%  would  take  care  of  last 
year's  11%   raise  In  Social  Security  checks. 

In  fact.  In  the  report  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Its  consideration  of  the  bill. 
It  was  stated  that  the  VA  assured  the  Con- 
gressmen that  no  one  would  be  dropped  from 
the  pension  program  If  the  bill  was  passed. 

Instead  the  VA  has  now  Informed  the 
V.F.W.  that  over  2,000  were  terminated.  In 
addition,  approximately  345,000  lost  some 
money  In  the  small  amount  received  under 
the  nonservlce-connected  veterans  and  wid- 
ows pension  provision. 

Two  things  happened  to  create  this  situ- 
ation. First,  unless  the  Social  Security  and 
VA  pension  checks  were  about  equal,  those 
with  larger  Social  Security  payments  got  a 
higher  percentage  Increase  than  was  covered 
by  the  Increase  in  their  smaller  VA  check. 
Eleven  percent  of  a  large  amount  Is  greater 
than  12%  of  a  smaller  amount.  Increases  In 
Income  automatically  reduce  the  VA  pension 
check. 

Second,  the  cut-off  limits  for  decreases  In 
the  VA  pension  as  other  income — ^such  as 
Social  Security  payments — Increases,  vsrere 
changed  in  the  new  law  in  January.  This 
means  that  if  you  were  In  the  bracket  last 
year  that  reduced  your  VA  check  by  four 
cents  for  every  one  dollar  you  received  over 
a  certain  amount,  you  might  find  yourself 
being  reduced  by  five  or  six  cents  this  year. 

The  result  was  that  even  though  a  veteran 
or  widow  thought  the  Increase  in  the  VA 
pension  would  offset  the  Increase  In  Social 
Security,  some  345,000  people  received  the 
shock  of  their  lives. 

What  can  we  do?  The  first  thing  has  al- 
ready been  done.  Thanks  to  your  letters  and 
cards,  our  Washington  Office  has  visibly  dem- 
onstrated to  key  members  of  Congress  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  that 
your  pensions  were  reduced  or  terminated. 
Their  reactions  may  be  seen  In  the  accom- 
panying pictures  and  statements. 

We  wish  that  each  and  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  letters  could  be  answered  Indi- 
vidually, but  we  do  not  have  the  manpower 
and  we  are  sure  that  you  would  have  thU 
effort  and  cost  go  to  a  better  cause — that 
of  working  to  right  these  injustices.  I  per- 
sontiUy  thank  each  veteran  or  widow  who 
wrote  Cooper  T.  Holt,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  your  Washington  Office.  If  official  doc- 
Tmients  were  sent  with  the  letters,  they  will 
be  returned  as  time  permits. 

What  Is  the  answer?  Hard  work  by  Con- 
gress and  the  VA  to  right  this  injtistlce.  Al- 
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most  everyone  oonnected  with  the  pension 
program  agrees  tbat  It  Is  Inequitable.  The 
program  must  be  fair  and  it  must  be  based 
on  need.  It  also  must  decrease  with  Increased 
Income  to  some  point  where  It  la  no  longer 
needed. 

But  It  must  allow  a  veteran  or  widow  to 
be  assured  that  welfare  need  never  be  ac- 
cepted. A  man  who  fought  for  his  country 
■hoiild  be  too  proud  to  accept  welfare. 

We  will  work  to  establish  an  Income  level 
which  will  assure  that  no  veteran  need  ever 
apply  for  welfare.  Once  this  level  Is  agreed 
upon.  It  should  be  adjusted  as  the  cost  of 
living  Increases — and  at  the  same  time,  as 
other  Income  receives  the  adjustment.  A 
more  equitable  treatment  must  be  found  for 
counting  a  spouse's  Income.  It  does  not  seem 
Justified  to  count  her  retirement  check  at  a 
time  when  the  two  need  the  little  received. 
And,  when  medical  expenses  are  determined 
to  be  "unusual"  by  the  VA,  should  not  all 
of  them  be  counted  rather  than  a  certain 
percent? 

We  pledge  to  those  receiving  pensions  that 
the  V.P.W.  wlU  lead  the  fight  to  eliminate  the 
Injustices  of  the  pension  program.  Injustices 
which  now  exist,  as  shown  by  the  thousands 
who  answered  oiu-  request  for  letters,  must 
be  corrected. 

wHBiE  TO  WRrrx 


I  note  with  interest  that,  according  to 
today's  Washington  Post,  a  full  investi- 
gation may  begin  soon. 

I  strongly  urge  that  course,  so  that  we 
can  settle  these  charges  of  conspiracy. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  shortage.  This  is  of  particular 
concern  to  me  because  Oregon  has  been 
identified  as  one  of  the  States  hardest 
hit  by  the  lid  shortage,  and  I  know  how 
many  of  my  constituents  grow  and  can 
their  own  fruits  and  vegetables. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  and  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  regarding  the 
canning  lid  shortage  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Shortage  of  Cai^nwg  Lms  Pkovino  Costlt 


"HORRENDOTTS   DEMAND" 


Comments  may  be  sent  to  these  govern- 
ment officials  at  these  addresses  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Rep.  Roberts,  2465  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Sen.  Hartke,  313  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Rep.  Montgomery,  208  Cannon  House  Office 
BuUdlng. 

Administrator  Roudebusb,  VA  Building, 
Vermont  at  H  Street. 


THE  SHORTAGE  OP  CANNING  LIDS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
shortage  of  replacement  lids  for  canning 
jars  continues,  and  millions  of  Americans 
will  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors  spoil 
unless  they  can  obtain  adequate  canning 
supplies.  This  would  be  particularly 
tragic  this  year,  when  an  estimated  12 
million  Americans  have  begun  home 
gardening  and  canning  for  the  first  time 
in  response  to  food  price  inflation  and 
the  President's  call  to  plant  WIN  gardens. 

As  the  shortage  has  become  increas- 
ingly severe  over  the  past  several  months, 
I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  seeking  an  ex- 
planation for  the  shortage.  The  answers 
have  all  come  back  sajing  that  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  demand  substantially 
outdistancing  supply  after  years  of  de- 
clining sales.  Correspondence  with  the 
Kerr  and  Ball  Corps.,  two  of  the  largest 
canning  Jar  Ud  manufacturers,  indicates 
that  the  two  companies  are  working  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  to  produce 
replacement  lids.  Still  the  shortage  con- 
tinues. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  and  I  am 
sure  those  of  other  Senators,  have  writ- 
ten me  asking  for  help  to  alleviate  the 
shortage.  Others  have  charged  collusion 
among  the  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors to  withhold  lids  from  the  market, 
while  providing  ample  supplies  of  the 
more  expensive  complete  assembly  of  Jar, 
cap,  and  lid.  As  yet,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  discovered  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  these  charges.  However, 


(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
Cm,PEPER,  Va.,  Jvijy  18.— There  have  been 
no  canning  lids,  at  any  price,  for  months 
In  the  stores  here  and  In  thousands  of  other 
small  towns  across  the  country's  farm  and 
garden  belt.  So  when  Hazel  Black's  Aunt 
Bertha  mailed  her  five  boxes  of  lids  from 
Missouri  last  month,  it  made  Mrs.  Black  the 
talk  of  this  town.  She  could  can  her  tomatoes. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  outraged  housewives 
In  small-town  and  rural  America  have  been 
writing  angry  letters  to  their  Congressmen, 
to  Ralph  Nader,  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment,  and  even  to  the  White  House  about  the 
nationwide  shortage  of  metal  lids  for  glass 
home -canning  Jars. 

The  canning  lid  shortage,  worsening  for  the 
last  two  years  as  soaring  food  prices  and 
exhortations  to  home  cultivation  have  re- 
sulted In  six  to  eight  million  new  vegetable 
gardeners,  has  brought  both  a  cultural  and 
an  economic  loss. 

MUUons  of  country  kitchens  wUl  not  steam 
with  the  tart  canning  smeUs  of  vinegar, 
onions,  cloves  and  cinnamon.  MUUons  of 
quart  Jars  of  home  grown  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, pickles,  reUshes,  sauerkraut,  beans, 
beets,  com,  squash,  peaches  and  Jama  and 
Jellies  will  simply  not  be  "put  by."  And  Uter- 
aUy  mlUlons  of  doUars  worth  of  home  garden 
crops  may  go  to  waste  along  with  the  toll 
and  care  Invested  in  them. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Mrs.  Black  and 
her  aunt  In  Missouri  are  the  talk  of  Main 
Street  In  Culpeper. 

Mrs.  Black,  It  was  noted  approvingly  here 
this  week,  shared  half  her  Ud  windfall  with 
a  sister  who  lives  nearby. 

A  visitor  learned  of  the  Blacks'  good  for- 
tune, for  example,  from  Hult  L.  Wilson,  the 
director  of  the  Culpeper  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  views  the  Ud  shortage  gravely. 

Mr.  WUson  has  been  conducting  a  one- 
man  Investigation  of  the  canning  Ud  short- 
age locally  and,  to  calm  the  populace,  report- 
ing his  findings  over  radio  station  WCVA.  His 
check  of  merchants'  stockrooms,  he  said. 
faUed  to  find  any  of  the  Jar  Uds  that  some 
housewives  had  accused  store  owners  of 
"holding  out  for  higher  prices." 

His  Investigation  had  been  requested  by 
harried,  lidless  merchants  here  and  agents 
of  the  Culpeper  County  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  who  have  been  besieged  by  angry 
women  with  a  bumper  crop  of  beans  and 
tomatoes  ready  for  canning. 

The  women  here — as  widely  elsewhere,  ac- 
cording to  a  sampling  of  Congressional  and 
White  House  maU  on  the  subject— believe 
they  are  being  victimized  by  merchants  or 
unscrupiUous  canning  equipment  manufac- 
turers, or  both.  Mr.  Wilson  said. 

Cardboard  cartons  containing  12  new  Jar 
"sets"— the  quart  Jars  with  their  attached, 
two-piece  Uds  and  screw-on  caps — are  stacked 
high  in  Btoree  nearly  everywhere,  widely 
available  for  about  M  a  doaen. 


But  In  rural  areas,  particularly,  where  the 
surge  in  home  canning  means  dusting  off  old 
Jars  that  had  been  stored  on  cellar  shelves, 
what  Is  needed  are  replacement  lids  (Uds 
are  usable  only  once)  at  from  30  to  60  cents 
a  dozen.  And  despite  the  24-hour,  7-day-a- 
week  production  rxiah  of  6.2  mlUlon  lids  a 
day  claimed  by  the  three  major  manufac- 
turers,  they  are  almost  nowhere  to  be  found. 
An  Investigation  begun  fitfully  last  month 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Commodities  and 
Services  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee  has  also  faUed  to  adduce  any  hard 
evidence  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  corpo- 
rations  or  distributors.  But  the  hearings  have 
now  been  ordered  reopened  by  the  subcom- 
mittee  chairman.  Representative  Charles  J 
Carney.  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

Ohio  has  proved  to  be  the  hardest  hit  of 
the  14  most  lidless  states — Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  Illinois.  Minnesota.  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Nebraska.  California.  Washing- 
ton.  Oregon.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Spokesmen  for  the  canning  equipment  in- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  has  been  examining  the  industry's 
performance,  are  expected  to  repeat  their 
earlier  assertions  that,  upon  news  of  soaring 
seed  sales  In  1973,  factories  were  geared  up 
to  Increase  production  of  complete  canning 
sets,  but  that  the  companies  failed  to  fore- 
see what  an  official  of  the  Kerr  Glass  Manu- 
facturing Company  calls  "the  horrendous  de- 
mand for  Just  the  lids." 

"There  Is  really  a  'for-want-of-a-naU-the- 
rider-was-lost'  situation,"  said  a  Ud  manu- 
facturing executive.  "The  Uds  couldn't  be 
more  simple." 

They  are  round,  tinplate  Inserts  with  air- 
tight  composition  gaskets  that  seal  snugly 
against  the  mouth  of  a  home  canning  Jar. 
Held  in  place  at  first  by  open-topped,  knurl- 
ed screw  caps,  the  lids  are  than  UteraUy 
puUed  on  with  tremendous,  sealing  vacuum 
force  during  the  canning  process.  The  pres- 
sure  cuts  deeply  into  and  deforms  the  rub- 
bery gasket,  making  it  unsafe  to  use  again. 

Statistics  provided  by  the  largest  Jar  and 
Ud  manufacturer,  the  BaU  Corporation  of 
Muncle.  Ind.,  show,  for  example,  what  a 
Ball  spokesman  calls  "a  market  aU  bent  out 
of  shape." 

Merchants  here  wUl  teU  you  that  a  mer- 
chandise manager  who  in  December  ordered 
caning  Uds  for  delivery  before  May  or 
June  "would  have  had  to  be  crazy  in  the 
old  days." 

BaU's  total  sales  of  home  canning  equip- 
ment for  the  December-March  first  quarter 
of  1973  reflect  that.  They  amounted  to  $160.- 
000,  "normaUy  slow,"  according  to  the  com- 
pany. But  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  sales 
from  warehouse  stocks  shot  up  35  times 
to  $5.6-mllllon,  and  In  the  first  quarter 
this  year  they  rose  more  than  80  times 
over  the  1973  "normal"— to  almost  SlS-mil- 
lion. 

Lms  rOB  ALL  BY  WINTER 

"We  suddenly  had  20  million  home  gar- 
deners In  a  shortage  frame  of  mind,"  said 
Vern  Schanz.  a  spokesman  for  Ball.  "They 
bought  In  December.  The  whole  marketing 
pattern  was  changed,  and  we  couldn't  start 
to  catch  up  untu  this  year  because  last  year 
there  was  a  shortage  of  tinplate. 

"Well  have  Uds  for  everyone  by  this  win- 
ter, when  supply  overtakes  what  I  hesitate 
to  call  hoarding,  but  U  certainly  buying  in 
anticipation  of  need." 

According  to  other  industry  spokesmen, 
daily  shipments  from  factories  now  on  three 
shifts  wUl  bring  the  year's  total  production 
to  two  bllUon  Uds.  "but  they  Just  evaporate." 

In  Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  the  marketing 
(but  not  lid  making)  headquarters  of  the 
Kerr  Company,  the  second  largest  producer, 
a  recent  shipment  of  tova  cases  of  lids — flO 
dozen  in  a  case — reportedly  sold  out  in  46 
minutes. 

In   Brookfleld.   Mo.,   where   Mrs.    Black's 
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lids  were  purchased  a  month  ago,  stores  and 
lupermarkets  now  are  keeping  waiting  lists 
for  Uds — If  and  when  they  ever  come  in. 

In  FayettevUle,  Ark.,  one  store  owner  com- 
plained that  in  checking  a  carton  of  the 
complete  Jar  sets  for  a  customer  he  found 
the  Uds  missing — "stolen  right  off  the  Jars." 

And  in  WhltevlUe,  N.C.,  farm  women  took 
their  complaints  last  week  to  the  Columbus 
county  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  They  were 
referred  to  their  Congressman,  Representa- 
tive Charles  G.  Rose  3d.  In  Washington.  And 
In  what  may  have  been  a  political  miscal- 
culation. Mr.  Rose,  a  Democrat,  sent  his  young 
Bummer  Interns  out  to  round  up  2,160  Uds — 
aU  the  stock  of  several  stores  in  the  capi- 
tal— for  distribution  back  home. 

He  has  since  received  not  only  a  frowning 
letter  from  Virginia  Knauer,  President  Ford's 
adviser  on  consumer  matters,  but  also  a  sug- 
gestion from  six  Washington-area  Congress- 
men for  a  "blockade"  of  his  district  "until 
$11  canning  Jar  Uds  pillaged  from  this  area 
are  returned  to  their  rightful  territory." 

Keepino  the  Lro  on  or  Blowing  a  Top:  The 
FTC  Investigates 
(By  Marian  Burros) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  expected 
to  announce  a  field  investigation  of  the  na- 
tionwide canning-Jar  Ud  shortage  at  a  con- 
gressional hearing  Wednesday. 

The  shortage  of  replacement  lids  for  can- 
ning Jars  is  forcing  thousands  of  people  into 
an  untenable  situation.  Since  lids  can  be 
iised  only  once,  canners  either  must  buy 
complete  new  Jar  units — far  more  costly  than 
8-cent  replacement  lids — or  let  the  produce 
they  have  grown  rot  on  the  vine.  For  those 
who  are  canning  out  of  economic  necessity, 
the  situation  is  bleak. 

There  were  20  million  home  gardens  In 
1973.  and  32  million  this  year,  many  of  which 
have  doubled  in  size.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
1975  the  canning  Jar  manufacturers  were  as- 
Biulng  government  agencies  and  the  general 
public  that  there  would  be  no  shortage  of 
lids. 

The  FTC's  investigation  is  In  response  to 
repeated  requests  over  the  last  18  months  by 
Rep.  Charles  Vanik  (D-Ohlo) .  Until  last  week 
the  agency  had  refused  to  conduct  a  study 
because,  it  told  Vanlk,  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  there  was  anything  wrong. 

PTC  changed  its  mind  after  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  Vanlk  on  July  16  that  Included  the 
findings  of  a  survey  conducted  among  13.000 
families  In  his  district.  Mor'»  than  60  per  cent 
of  those  who  responded  said  they  could  not 
find  canning-Jar  lids  to  buy. 

In  this  letter  Vanik  said  he  had  been  as- 
sured there  would  be  no  shortages  and  that 
any  "problem  stemmed  from  excessive  pur- 
chases by  consumers. 

"However,  continuing  shortages  and  total 
lack  of  supplies  bring  these  explanations  into 
grave  question. 

"Either  the  companies  did  not  manufac- 
ture adequate  supplies  because  they  wanted 
consumers  to  by  Jars  with  lids,  or  lids  are 
now  being  withheld  from  the  market  to  ac- 
complish the  same  goal." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ball  Corp.,  manufac- 
turer of  almost  half  the  replacement  lids  in 
the  country,  said  the  company  is  not  with- 
holding anything.  Public  relations  director 
BUI  Brantley  said:  "We  are  sending  out  the 
Uds  as  fast  as  we  make  them."  He  insisted 
that  "the  brokers  are  getting  their  aUoca- 
tlons." 

The  Washington  area  broker  for  Ball,  Wal- 
ter Leaman  Co.,  la  not  so  sure.  "There  is 
ho  question  about  it,  we  are  behind  in  our 
shipments,"  according  to  Austin  Burroughs. 
"Maybe  we  wUl  make  up  what  they've  allo- 
cated to  us  by  Sept.  1. 

The  area  broker  for  Kerr  Glass  Manufac- 
turing Corp.,  which  accounta  for  another  49 
per  cent  of  the  replacement  Uda,  is  quite  sure 
be  has  gotten  "ISB  per  cent  more  caps  and 
Uds  than  I  got  last  year."  But  Robert  Becton 


of  Becton-Fltzwater  refused  to  say  how  many 
Uds  he  got  last  yeu. 

One  wholesaler.  suppUed  by  Becton-Pltz- 
water.  said,  "If  they  say  so.  okay,  but  we 
didn't  get  anywhere  near  enough  last  year." 

The  story  is  repeated  at  several  hardware 
chains.  Walter  Adams  of  Mclntyre's  said: 
"We  were  supposed  to  get  50  cases  of  dome 
lids,  we  got  one;  we  were  supposed  to  get  12 
cases  of  wide-mouth  lids,  we  got  two.  If  they 
are  making  more  than  ever,  I'd  like  to  know 
where  they  are  going." 

Giant  Poods  and  Grand  Union  said  they 
are  a  little  behind  last  year;  Safeway  is  the 
only  retail  outlet  reporting  more  Uds  than 
In  1974. 

The  Ball  spokesman  said  he  does  not  know 
what  happens  to  the  lids  "once  we  ship  them. 
After  that,  they  are  out  of  ovir  hands." 
Brantly  said  the  industry  Is  manufacturing 
enough  lids  to  supply  24  million  families 
with  70  replacement  Uds  per  family,  "but 
not  if  this  Is  skewed  by  consumers'  hoard- 
ing." 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  hoarding 
is  taking  place  before  the  lids  get  to  consum- 
ers. Representatives  of  the  supply  chidn  deny 
this.  And  according  to  James  Lledqulst,  the 
FTC  director  of  the  bureau  of  competition, 
even  if  someone  is  holding  back  in  order  to 
make  more  money,  "there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  it  unless  there  has  been  a  con- 
spiracy." Lledqulst  wUl  testify  before  the 
House  SmaU  Business  Subcommittee 
Wednesday. 


ISLAND  GRABBING 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  and  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  for  the  past  several  months, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  a 
wide  variety  of  newspapers  and  opinion- 
making  publications  have  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  the  White 
House's  plan  to  make  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands a  part  of  our  Nation. 

These  concerns  of  many  Americans, 
who  are  disturbed  that  the  administra- 
tion is  making  fundamental  changes  to 
our  foreign  and  military  policies  with- 
out discussions  in  Congress,  should  be 
recognized  by  the  Senate.  They  will  be 
if  the  forthcoming  hearings  on  a  bill  to 
legitimize  the  White  House's  action  are 
as  thorough  as  they  should  be. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  that  the  hearings 
before  the  Interior  Committee  will  be 
complete,  and  we  are  grateful  for  this 
because  until  now  Congress  has  been 
ignored  while  the  President's  men  have 
promised  and  delivered  much  in  the 
name  and  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  Congress  wishes  to  fund  the  rest 
of  the  promises  made  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Marianas,  but  before  we  decide  that 
issue,  we  have  an  obligation  to  answer 
the  basic  question  of  what  benefit  ab- 
sorbing the  Marianas  would  bring  to  the 
United  States. 

An  editorial  appearing  In  the  July  19, 
1975,  issue  of  the  Nation  asks  if  the 
White  House  is  about  to  stampede  the 
country  into  a  new  type  of  imperialism 
without  the  proper  review  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Island  Gbabbing 

Though  smaU  in  popiUatlon  and  Uze,  the 
fourteen  northern  Mariana  Islands  may  fig- 
ure prominently  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  be- 
ginning In  the  19808.  WhUe  Pentagon  plan- 
ners lick  their  chops  in  anticipation  of  yet 
another  territory  for  a  major  U.S.  military 
presence,  the  people  of  the  northern  Marianas 
are  being  carried  along  toward  common- 
wealth status  by  a  wolf-ln-sheep's-clothlng 
process  that  would  do  Boss  Tweed  proud. 

Most  of  the  corporate  media  hailed  the  re- 
cent vote  by  a  majority  of  the  residents  of 
the  islands  for  formal  Americanization  as  a 
victory  for  pro-U.S.  feelings,  but  critical 
analysts  there  and  in  this  country  have  seen 
that  what  is  going  on  signals  something  else 
entirely:  the  Ford  Administration  is  bent  on 
grabbing  mUltary  bases  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  wUl  Ignore  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  our  past  antl-colonlal  rhetoric 
to  do  so. 

The  United  States  has  since  1947  admin- 
istered Micronesia,  including  the  northern 
Marianas,  as  a  trust  territory  for  the  U.N. 
The  trust  agreement  expires  in  1981.  Ap- 
parently because  of  its  supposed  military 
value.  Presidents  since  Kennedy  have  been 
requesting — and  receiving — aid  money  from 
Congress  for  the  Micronesians  In  an  at- 
tempt to  enlist  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  Once  it  became  clear,  in  the  early 
1970s,  that  the  leaders  of  Micronesia  were 
looking  forward  to  true  independence  In 
1981 — from  the  Americans  and  everyone 
else — the  Nixon  administration  began  pro- 
moting a  secessionist  policy,  concentrating 
Its  strategy  on  wooing  the  northern  Marianas 
into  permanent  American  orbit. 

Without  consulting  Congress,  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration promised  the  northern  Marianas 
the  equivalent  of  $1 ,000  a  year  in  aid  for  every 
man,  woman  and  chUd  (a  figure  George  Mc- 
Govern  was  eviscerated  for  in  1972  when  he 
advocated  it  as  a  minimum  income  for  Amer- 
icans) if  a  majority  were  to  vote  to  go  Amer- 
ican. According  to  Sen.  Gary  Hart  (D.,  Colo.), 
real  estate  and  gambling  interests  mounted  a 
rough,  pro-commonwealth-status  campaign, 
castigating  those  favoring  Independence  or 
continued  union  with  Micronesia  as  dishon- 
est and  unpatriotic.  Being  no  less  greedy  or 
manipulable  than  anyone  else — and,  appar- 
ently, not  having  noticed  what  common- 
wealth status  has  done  to  Puerto  Rico — the 
residents  of  the  northern  Marianas  voted 
against  their  chance  for  freedom  in  1981. 

Since  the  U.N.  trusteeship  agreements  can- 
not be  altered  or  amended  without  permis- 
sion of  the  Security  Council,  the  United 
States  wUI  eventually  have  to  secure  the 
approval  of  that  body — or  it  can  simply  wait 
until  the  agreement  expires  and  rely  on  what 
wUl  be  a  virtual  fait  accompli.  Whatever 
the  supposed  benefits  the  Pentagon  sees  In 
acquisition  of  the  northern  Marianas,  an 
Inevitable  consequence  wUl  be  further  Amer- 
ican Involvement  In  the  South  Pacific. 
"America  will  turn  a  peaceful  tropical  island 
Into  an  armed  camp  poised  for  military  ad- 
venture." Stephen  C.  Murray  wrote  recently 
In  these  pages.  "We  shsdl  be  told  that  we  have 
made  a  'commitment'  to  the  Marianas  that 
we  cannot  back  out  of."  warns  Senator  Hart. 

In  can  be  assumed  that  the  well-being  of 
the  residents  of  these  Islands  has  not  been 
a  prime  consideration  of  American  policy. 
The  subject  once  came  up  when  Walter 
Hlckel  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  he 
quotes  Secretary  Kissinger  as  saying:  "There 
are  only  a  few  thousand  people,  who  gives 
a  damn?"  But  by  what  "divine  right"  do 
we  divide  the  Islands,  ignore  the  U.N.  trustee- 
ship agreement,  and  act  as  though  Congress 
merely  had  to  be  consulted,  as  a  formality, 
after  the  grab  had  been  made?  We  have  grab- 
bed territory  before  but  never  with  so  little 
protest  from  the  press,  public  or  the  Con- 
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gresa.  Senator  Hart,  and  his  odd  ally  on  this 
lasue.  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  are  trying, 
belatedly,  to  foil  the  Pentagon's  strategy.  In 
doing  so  they  represent  the  best  Interests 
of  the  residents  of  the  northern  Marianas  as 
well  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  United 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  several  colleagues  whose 
remaite  last  Friday  on  our  country's 
energy  problems  constitute  an  Informed 
and  Incisive  record  of  factual  data  and 
prudent  advice.  I  trust  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  profit  from 
their  thorough  review  of  this  crucial 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  Increasing  con- 
cern over  this  Nation's  serious  energy 
shortage,  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  real  problem  Is  a  grow- 
ing shortage  of  natural  gu. 

The  gas  shortage  actu^ly  Is  a  de- 
ficiency In  readily  available  supply, 
rather  than  a  lack  of  potential  sources 
which  can  and  must  be  developed.  This 
potential  will  remain  only  a  potential 
unless  and  until  we  take  direct  action 
to  provide  neces.sary  incentives  for  ex- 
ploration and  production;  and  the 
greatest  Incentive,  by  aU  odds.  Is  the 
removal  of  Federal  regulation  of  well- 
head prices  for  new  gas.  If  we  fall  to 
provide  such  economic  encouragement, 
we  can  hardly  expect  gas  producers  to 
risk  enormous  Investments  in  the  search 
for  energy. 

I  submit  thnf  we  already  have  specific 
energy  legislation  on  the  floor  which  will 
help  solve  the  natural  gas  shortage.  I 
woiild  also  observe  that  our  efforts  up 
to  this  time  have  been  largely  focused 
on  curtailments  and  allocations — In 
other  words,  taking  a  negative  approach 
Instead  of  turning  to  positive  steps  to 
Increase  gas  supply. 

The  necessity  of  building  gas  supply 
is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
44  million  homes,  business  establish- 
ments and  Industrial  plants  depend  on  It 
for  essential  requirements. 

Natural  gas,  moreover,  Is  the  dominant 
domestic  energy  source.  It  supplies  more 
than  40  percent  of  total  U.S.  energy  use, 
exclusive  of  transportation  needs. 

At  the  same  time.  Is  It  far  and  away 
the  least  exr?en-ive  energy  form  In  the 
United  States.  For  specific  example,  the 
average  price  per  million  Btu  to  the  resi- 
dential gas  customer  In  1974  was  $1.42 
compared  with  $2.54  for  the  heating  oil 
customer  and  $9.65  for  the  electric 
customer. 

If  natural  gas  Is  deregulated  Imme- 
diately. It  Is  estimated  that  by  1985  the 
comparative  costs  of  energy  per  mil- 
lion Btu  would  be  $3.96  for  gas,  $5  30 
for  heating  oU  and  $21.74  for  electridtv. 
Thus,  the  consumer  cost  of  gas  would 
remain  In  the  bargain  sategory  while 
the  supply  situation  would  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

We  should  be  concerned  here  not  only 
with  adequate  supply  and  equitable 
prices.  In  these  uncertain  days  In  our 
national  economy,  we  must  also  think  of 
the  millions  of  jobs  at  stake  when  major 
Industries  are  deprived  of  essential  fuels. 


A  20  percent  gas  supply  reduction  in  the 
Industrial  sector,  for  example,  could 
create  imemplo3anent  for  an  estimated 
2,000,000  manufacturing  and  related  In- 
dustry workers.  The  20  percent  figure  Is 
not  out  of  line  with  predicted  natural 
gas  curtailments  of  2.9  trillion  cubic 
feet  this  year.  This  represents  about  16 
percent  of  the  gas  that  would  be  used  If 
It  were  available. 

Detailed  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  current  national  impact  of  the  con- 
tinuing gas  shortage,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
fect on  the  people  and  the  economy  of 
each  of  our  50  States.  These  facts  pre- 
sent a  compelling  case  for  deregulation 
of  new  gas  wellhead  prices  and  they 
merit  our  closer  attention. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  enlighten- 
ing material  submitted  to  the  Record  on 
Friday,  July  18,  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClxtre).  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  presenting  that  information  in 
my  name,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  today's  Record  a 
statement  on  natural  gas  supply  prob- 
lems that  John  N.  Nassikas,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  pre- 
sented on  July  15  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  John  N.  Nassikas,  Chairman 
OF  THE  Federal  Power  Commission  During 
Hearings  Before  the  StiBcoMMrrTEE  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
July  14,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  some  of  the  critical  natural 
gas  supply  problems  which  face  our  Nation 
today. 

decline  in  reserves  and  PRODXTCnON 

The  latest  reported  natural  gas  reserve  and 
production  data,  covering  1974,  are  now  at 
hand  and  the  news  is  not  good.'  During 
1974,  our  proved  reserve  Inventory  continued 
to  decline  at  an  alarming  rate  and  the  Na- 
tion experienced  its  first  significant  decline 
in  natural  gas  production  in  the  modem  his- 
tory of  the  gas  Industry.  Proved  reserves  In 
the  lower  48  states  have  now  declined  29  per- 
cent from  the  peak  year  of  1967,  from  289 
trillion  cubic  feet  to  205  trillion  cubic  feet 
at  the  end  of  1974. 

The  decline  In  domestic  gas  supply  has 
been  even  more  evident  than  our  declining 
domestic  crude  oil  supply  because.  In  the 
case  of  gas,  the  domestic  supply  gap  cannot 
readily  be  filled  by  Imports.  Pipeline  Imports 
from  Canada  and  Mexico,  which  have  histori- 
cally accounted  for  less  than  5  percent  of 
total  U.S.  gas  supply,  also  declined  by  6  8 
percent  In  1974. 

Gas  supply  for  the  Interstate  pipelines  Is 
deteriorating  at  an  even  faster  pace  largely 
because  Interstate  pipelines  are  being  outbid 
by  Intrastate  buyers  In  competition  for  new 
gas  supplies.  Interstate  reserves  have  dropped 
39.2  percent  from  their  1967  peak  to  year- 
end  1974,s  and  interstate  production  has  de- 
cllned  by  more  than  9  percent  since  1972 
Since  neither  imports  nor  substitute  forma 
of  synthetic  gas  are  available  to  plug  the 
supply  gap,  the  natural  gas  shortfaU  In- 
creases month  by  month  as  domestic  produc- 
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tlon  continues  to  decline.  The  result  is  t 
widespread  denial  of  gas  service  to  prospec- 
tive new  customers.  Increasing  curtailmenta 
of  firm  and  Interruptlble  service  to  existing 
customers,  and  the  Imminent  threat  of  dis- 
locations In  our  economy. 

Curtailment  of  natural  gas  service  to 
consumers  " 
Total  net  curtailments  of  Arm  service  on 
the  interstate  gas  system  were  286  billion 
cubic  feet  In  calendar  year  1971  and  by  cal- 
endar year  1974  had  risen  500  percent  to 
nearly  1.7  trillion  cubic  feet.  The  rate  of 
curtailments  is  continuing  to  accelerate  with 
thft  net  firm  supply  deficiencies  of  the  major 
Interstate  pipeline  companies  projected  to 
reach  2.9  trillion  cubic  feet  for  the  year  April 
1975  through  March  1976.*  This  represents 
an  annual  projected  gas  supply  deficiency 
eqiUvalent  to  516  million  barrels  of  crude 
oil  annually  or  approximately  1.4  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day.  These  firm  curtailments 
do  not  fully  measure  the  national  gas  sup- 
ply shortfall,  since  there  has  also  been  a 
shrinkage  of  Interruptlble  sales  projected  to 
amount  to  283  billion  cubic  feet  during  the 
year  April  1975  to  March  1976  and  undoubt- 
edly there  have  also  been  some  curtailmenta 
of  service  In  the  Intrastate  gas  market  fop 
which  we  do  not  have  data.  These  curtail- 
ments do  not  measure  the  demand  referred 
to  other  fuels  by  prospective  customers,  in- 
cluding many  potential  residential  users.  It 
Is  Important  to  point  out  that  unfilled  de- 
mand for  natural  gas  Is  largely  referred  to 
high  priced  Imported  oil,  thus  increasing 
consumer  costs  and  our  viUnerabllity  to  cut- 
offs by  foreign  exporters.  Five  hundred  six- 
teen billion  barrels  of  oil  would  constitute 
more  than  20  percent  of  U.S.  imports  of  oil 
and  oil  products  at  1974  levels.  At  $12.00  per 
barrel,  616,000,000  barrels  equate  to  $6.2  bil- 
lion or  roughly  double  the  total  revenues  of 
$3.1  billion »  to  domestic  producers  for  sales 
to  Interstate  pipelines  for  the  12  months 
ended  in  March  1975.  We  may  further  ob- 
serve that  unfulfilled  demand  for  natural 
gas  may  also  be  referred  to  electricity  In  in- 
creasing quantities  at  higher  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  Conunlsslon  believes  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  prepare  for  shortages  of  this  magni- 
tude and  toward  that  end  we  are  reqiUring 
the  fourteen  major  pipelines  who  projected 
firm  curtailments  in  excess  of  20  percent 
during  the  upcoming  heating  season,  and 
their  customers,  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
their  projected  curtailments,  to  Inform  UB 
how  the  projected  shortages  will  Impact  upon 
their  systems,  how  they  plan  to  deal  with 
the  shortages,  and  the  fiexlblllty  the  pipe- 
lines and  their  customers  may  call  upon  in 
dealing  with  these  shortages.* 
impact  of  regulation  on  natural  gas  supplt 
It  is  not  possible  to  quantify  the  incre- 
ment of  Interstate  dedications  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Commission's  regulatory  jx)!- 
Icles.  However,  we  can  identify  the  volume 
of  commitments  to  the  interstate  markei 
under  the  various  pricing  policies  adopted  by 
the  Commission  to  allocate  our  gas  resources 
more  effectively. 

As  of  March  1976  natural  gas  was  sold  by 
domestic  producers  to  interstate  pipelines 
at  an  average  wellhead  price  of  about  33 
cents  per  Mcf.  Table  1  presents  a.  summary 
by  calendar  quarters  from  1971  through  the 
first  quarter  In  1975  of  the  volume  and 
weighted  average  of  the  initial  price  o*  new 
sales  committed  to  the  Interstate  market 
pursuant  to  various  Commission  orders  re- 
lating to  the  national  ba.se  rate,  area  rates, 
optional  procedure,  limited  term  sales,  small 
producer  sales,  60-day  and  180-day  emer- 
gency sales. 

The  table  shows  the  total  yearly  new 
dedication  to  the  interstate  market  (ex- 
clusive of  60  and  180-day  emergency  deliver- 
ies) have  declined  from  l.l  Tcf  In  1973  to  631 
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Bcf  In  1974.  Prom  1971  through  the  first 
quarter  of  1975,  approximately  4.1  Tcf  of  new 
natural  gas  has  been  delivered  to  the  In- 
terstate market.  Of  this  amount,  limited 
term  sales  and  60-180  day  emergency  sales 
accounted  for  approximately  1.6  Tcf,  or  39 


percent.  The  average  price  of  new  sales  de- 
liveries to  the  Interstate  market  during  this 
period  (exclusive  of  60-180  day  emergency 
sales)  was  35  cents  per  Mcf.  The  average 
price  of  60-day  emergency  sales  was  44  cents, 
and  the  average  price  of  180-day  sales  was 


67  cents.  The  overall  average  of  all  sales  for 
the  four-year  three-month  quarter  of  1974, 
when  the  national  base  rate  of  50  cents  was 
adopted,  60  percent  of  Interstate  deliveries  of 
new  commitments  of  natural  gas  have  been 
made  at  the  national  rate. 


TABLE  l.-NATURAL  GAS  SALES  COMMIUED  TO  THE  INTERSTATE  MARKET,  1971-75  (1ST  QUARTER) 


Long-term  contracts 


Emergency  sales  • 


National  rate 
ceiling 


Area  rate 
ceilings  ■ 


Optional 
procedures' 


Limited-term  sales '  Small  producer  sales  < 


Estimated 
total  annual 


Deliver- 
ies' 

(000,000 
McO 


60-Oay  sales 


180-Day  sales ' 


Average 
price  * 

(e/Mco 


Deliver- 
ies • 

(000,000 
McO 


Average 

price  • 

((!/McO 


Deliver- 
ies • 

(000,000 
McO 


Average 
price  • 
«/McO 


Deliver- 
ies 
(000,000 
NicO 


Average 

price* 

(e/McO 


Deliver- 
ies • 

(000,000 
McO 


Average 

price  • 
«/McO 


Deliver- 
ies 

(000,000 
McO 


Average 

price 

(d/McO 


Deliver- 
ies' 

(000,000 
McO 


Average 

price  • 

(e/Mcf) 


Deliver- 
ies' 

(000,000 
Mcf) 


Average 

price' 

(e/McO 


1971: 
1st  quarter.. 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter. 

Total 


37 

65 

132 

172 


22.79 
21.77 
22.51 
24.21 


41 
104 
61 


33.46 
32.83 
34.97 


37 
106 
236 
233 


22.79 
26.29 
27.06 
27.03 


79 
39 

36 
18 


31.74 
34.08 
34.33 
33.05 


406 


23-87 


206 


33.59 


612 


27.14 


172        32.94 


1972: 
1st  quarter.. 
2nd  quarter. 
3d  quarter... 
4th  quarter.. 


117 
295 

66 
49 


24.29 
24.61 

24.99 
24.03 


26.50 


50 

51 

138 

121 


34.23 
34.89 
33.30 
35.59 


22 
87 
63 
58 


25.95 
29.06 
34.02 
38.67 


189 
433 
267 
229 


27.11 
26.17 
31.42 
33.86 


19 
28 
24 
17 


35.36 
34.64 
34.78 
32.58 


Total. 


527 


24.54 


26.50 


360 


34.39 


230 


32.53 


1973: 
1st  quarter.. 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter. 


1,118 


29.36 


34.43 


124 
71 
50 
21 


23. 38 
25.18 
25.68 
27.46 


36 

42 

9 


45.00 
35.00 
40.42 


113 
74 
76 
77 


37.07 
40.99 
41.76 
45.83 


36 
37 
53 
55 


41.07 
42.29 
45.67 
48.79 


273 
218 
221 
162 


31.38 
36.72 
37.77 
44.15 


35 
36 
45 


41.34 
47.97 
48.34 


21 
87 


50.66 
53.77 


Total. 


266 


24.63 


87 


39.93 


340 


40.85 


181 


45.01 


874 


36.68 


116 


46.11 


108 


53.  IS 


1974: 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter... 


40 

177 

51 


26.78 
51.55 
49.02 


25 
22 


24.52 
26.78 


29 


41.77 


25.41 


13 
12 


45.00 
45.00 


53 
41 


41.21 
42.73 


13 


56.00 


38 
42 
42 
32 


51.54 
51.07 
57.47 
58.70 


145 

145 
232 
109 


41.15 
38.33 
52.25 
58.04 


16 
11 
38 


58.84 
74.72 
79.26 


88 


61.85 


Total. 


268 


47.37 


48 


25.57 


54 


43.27 


107 


43.68 


154 


54.42 


631 


46.46 


65 


73.46 


88 


1975:  1st 

quarter 

1971: 1975  (1st 

quarter) 

Total 


61. 8S 


194 


52.31 


24.72 


63.53 


19 


63.54 


220 


52.58 


16 


83.40 


462 


49.45 


1,253 


24.38 


142 


41.10 


1,014 


37.39 


S84 


43.20        3,455        35.60 


457 


44.10 


196 


57.01 


■Area  rate  ceilinRS  established  in  commission  orders  issued  as  follows:  Hugoton-Anadarko 
(Op.  586),  Sept.  18, 1970;  Appalachia  (Order  411),  OcL  2,  1970;  Texas  Gulf  Coast  (Op.  595).  May  5, 
1971;  Rocky  Mountain  (Order  435),  July  15,  1971;  Southern  Louisiana  (Op.  598),  July  16,  1971; 
Other  Southwest  (Op.  607),  Oct.  29,  1971 ;  Permian  Basin  (Op.  662),  Aug.  7,  1973.  Also  includes 
sales  in  Permain  Basin  under  paragraph  12,  Docket  No.  R-389A,  Issued  July  17. 1970. 

s  Order  No.  445,  issued  Aug.  3, 1972. 

« Order  No.  431,  issued  Apr.  15,  1971. 

<  Order  No.  428-C,  issued  Apr.  10.  1972. 

<  Order  No.  418  (60-day  sales)  issued  Dec.  10, 1970. 


•  The  procedures  for  emergency  and  limited  term  sales  were  discontinued  on  June  21,  1974,  by 
Opinion  No.  699  and  reinstated  on  Sept.  9,  1974,  by  Opinion  No.  699B. 

'  Anticipated  deliveries  during  indicated  period. 

<  Initial  prices  weighted  by  anticipated  annual  sales  volumes  (or  by  total  deliveries  during 
period  of  emergency  sales). 

>  Anticipated  annual  sales  volumes. 

Note:  Data  are  rounded  and  do  not  always  add  to  totals  shown.  Volumes  estimated  by  fflutti- 
plying  anticipated  monthly  or  daily  quantities  fay  term.  Actuals  used  where  available. 


Sales  committed  to  the  Interstate  market 
under  the  various  pricing  procedures  from 
1973  through  the  first  quarter  of  1976  totaled 
an  estimated  2.1  Tcf  at  an  average  price  of 
45  cents  per  Mcf.  These  are  broken  down 
under  the  various  pricing  procedures  as 
follows: 


Average 
price 

Estimated 

(cents  per 

deliveries 

thousand 

Percent  of 

(BcO 

cubic  feet) 

total 

National  rate  ceilings.. 

462 

49.45 

21.8 

Area  rate  ceilings 

320 

24.77 

15.1 

Optional  procedure 

141 

41.21 

6.7 

Limited  term  sales 

448 

41.55 

21.2 

Small  producer  sales.. 

354 

49.61 

16.7 

fiO-day  emergency 

sales 

197 

58.16 

9.3 

180-day  emergency 

sales 

196 

57.06 

9.2 

Total 

2,118 

45.04 

100.0 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  dis- 
couraging trends  of  the  past  will  be  reversed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  national  rate  and  Its 
biennial  review  or  by  other  supplementary 
pricing  and  regulatory  procedures  adopted 
by  the  Commission.  Clearly,  however,  the 
level  of  prices  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
for  Interstate  deliveries  of  gas  as  required  by 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  substantially  lower 


than  intrastate  '  prices  of  natural  gas, 
Canadian  imports,  the  marginal  cost  of 
Alaskan,  synthetic  and  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  foreign  sources,  as  well  as  the  price  of 
competitive  fuels.  Unless  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  is  amended  to  deregulate  new  natural 
gas  prices  as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  on  the  basis  of  economic  evidence, 
then  I  believe  the  intrastate  market  will  re- 
ceive the  lion's  share  of  new  natural  gas 
commitments,  production  will  fall  short  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  national  market 
for  gas.  higher  price  gas  supplements  and 
substitute  fuels  will  Increase  the  price  paid 
for  energy  by  consumers,  and  dislocations  in 
energy  markets  will  adversely  Impact  on  our 
economy. 

On  January  9,  1975,  the  Commission  is- 
sued Order  No.  521  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  data  collection  system  designed 
to  investigate  rates  charged  by  Jurisdictional 
natural  gas  companies  for  sales  of  natural 
gas  which  were  not  subject  to  Commission 
Jurisdiction  made  pursuant  to  contracts 
executed  on  or  after  January  1,  1974.  Re- 
sponses to  this  order  from  138  companies 
totalling  1,485  intrastate  contracts  executed 
between  January  1,  1974,  and  January  9, 
1976.  are  being  compiled  by  computer.  Data 
obtained  from  592  of  these  contracts  com- 
piled to  date  are  summarized  below  In  Table 
3.  This  data  was  analyzed  by  FPC  gaa  areas 
so  that  statistical  trends  in  price  ootUd  be 


determined.  Nationally,  the  data  shows  that 
78.6  percent  of  the  total  volumes  from  con- 
tracts compiled  to  date  were  sold  at  a  price 
ranging  between  83.09c  and  89.63c  during 
the  January  1.  1974,  to  January  9,  197fr 
period. 

TABLE  2.-PRICE 

(Cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet] 


FPC  area 

High 

Average 

Volume 

Appalachian-lllinois>.. 

75.00 

52  95 

7, 164. 886 

Other  southwest* 

152.  53 

116.93 

24,251,836 

Southern  Louisiana*... 

121.19 

87.99 

25,031,297 

Texas  Gulf  Coast* 

207.22 

83.09 

256, 884. 228 

Permian  Basin* 

146. 79 

89.63 

185,  258.  708 

Hugoton-Anadarko'... 

110.60 

73.99 

56,  770,  320 

Rocky  Mountain' 

77.00 

27.43 

3, 108,  302 

Other  Areas! 

243.89 

131.76 

3,941.964 

<  Areas  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West   Virginia, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 
>  Areas  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
'  Southern  Louisiana. 

*  Areas  of  Texas. 

'  Areas  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

*  Areas  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

'  Areas  of  Louisiana,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyominf. 
Nebraska,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  Continental  United  States  not  included 
in  any  of  the  other  producing  areas. 

In  order  to  alleviate  curtailments  and  meet 
consumer  demands,  more  and  more  risk  cap- 
ital, primarily  from  the  pipeline  and  dlstrtb- 
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utor  sector,  Is  being  committed  to  supple- 
mental gas  projects,  often  at  prices  to  con- 
svimers  of  two  to  three  times  the  delivered 
price  of  natural  gas  from  traditional  domes- 
tlce  sources.  The  Indicated  prices  of  these 
supplements  (dollars  per  Mcf )  as  of  January 
1975  are  $l.30-$l.50  delivered  into  the  pipe- 
line transmission  system  for  an  approved 
liNQ  project;  and  range  upwards  to  as  much 
as  $3.00  for  other  applications,  about  $4.00 
for  sua,  $2.4O-$3.00  for  coal  gas.  $2.5O-$3.0O 
for  Alaskan  gas,  whereas  the  prices  paid  by 
distributors  to  interstate  pipelines  for  do- 
mestic gas  from  the  lower  48  as  of  July  1, 
1974  approximates  $1.14  In  Boston,  72^  per 
Mcf  In  New  York.  66^  In  Chicago,  and  60^ 
In  Los  Angeles.  As  of  November  1,  1975,  the 
Canadian  National  Energy  Board  has  set  the 
price  of  gas  exports  to  the  U.S.  at  $1.60/ 
Mcf.  compared  to  an  average  price  of  55.35^ 
per  Mcf  in  1974. 

NATX7BAL  GAS  PRICES  COMPARED  TO  THE  PBICBS 
or  COMPETITIVE  FUELS 

Natural  gas  in  the  Interstate  market  is  the 
best  energy  bargain  in  the  U.S.  today.  Price 
Increases  in  natural  gas  have  lagged  far  be- 
hind the  price  Increases  In  other  fuels,  as 
Illustrated  In  Table  3: 


TABLE  3.-WH0LESALE  PRICE  INDEX  AND  COMPONENT- 
INDEXES  FOR  FUELS 

[1967=1001 


All 

Resid- 

Diesel 

com- 

Fuel 

ual 

fuel 

Bitu- 

mod- 

and 

Natural 

fuel 

and 

minous 

Year 

ities 

power 

gas 

oil 

No.  2 

coal 

1967.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1968.... 

102.5 

98.9 

101.6 

95.7 

101.9 

103.4 

1969.... 

106.5 

100.9 

103.2 

93.3 

102.4 

112.3 

1970.... 

110.4 

106.2 

106.1 

125.5 

106.5 

151.9 

1971.... 

114.0 

114.2 

112.2 

166.0 

110.0 

184.9 

1972.... 

119.1 

118.6 

121.0 

158.8 

111.3 

197.4 

1973.... 

134.7 

134. 3 

131.3 

190.4 

139.7 

222.5 

1974.... 

160.1 

208.3 

155.1 

485.4 

272.0 

339.5 

May 
1975.. 

173.2 

238.8 

222.0 

491.3 

296.1 

389.6 

the  price  relationships  in  specific  geographi- 
cal regions. 

TABLE  4.-1974-75  FOSSIL  FUEL  PURCHASES  BY  ELECTRIC 
UTILITY  STEAM  PLANTS 

(Price  in  cents  per  Million  Btu] 


The  Commission  collects  price  and  q\iallty 
data  on  fossil  fuel  purchases  by  electric 
utilities.  As  can  be  observed  in  Table  4  below, 
the  price  paid  by  electric  utilities  for  natural 
gas  is  currently  less  than  one -third  the  price 
paid  for  low  sulphur  residual  No.  6  oil.  about 
one-third  of  the  price  paid  for  distillate  oil 
and  about  88  percent  that  received  for  coal. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  prices 
are  national  averages  and  do  not  represent 


1974 

Fuel  and  Percent  of 
sulfur  content 

3d 
quarter 

4th 
quarter 

1975-lit 
quarter 

Coal: 

Less  than  1 

1.01  to  3 

78.1 

91.6 

61.8 

194.3 

214.1 
52.4 

73.8 
115.9 

71.6 
202.1 

208.5 
55.0 

76.4 

9L0 

70.5 

204.8 

207.1 
66.4 

3.01  or  more 

No.  6  oil 

Distillate  Oil:  Less 
than  0.1 

Natural  gas 

Source:  FPC  Form  No.  423 

Table  6  illustrates  the  comparative  price* 
of  natural  gas  and  No.  2  fuel  for  residential 
heating  in  certain  major  cities  throughout 
the  U.S.  in  April  1974  and  1975.  For  all  the 
cities  shown,  the  price  of  natural  gas  for 
residential  heating  is  less  than  the  price  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil. 


TABLE  5.-ENERGY  PRICES  AT  POINT  OF  CONSUMPTION-REPRESENTATIVE  CITIES 
[Dollars  per  million  Btuj 


April  1974 


April  1975 


Gas 


Heating    Nonhealing 


No.  2  fuel 
oil 


Gas 


Electric         Heating    Nonhealing 


r^o.  2  fuel 
oil 


Percentage  change,  April  1974-75 
Gas 


Electric 


No.  2  fuel 

Heating    Nonhealing  oil 


Atlaiiti 1. 16 

Baltitnore 1.63 

Boston 2.12 

Buffalo 1.47 

Chicago,  Northwest  Indiana 1.26 

Cincinnati 1.05 

Cleveland 1.01 

DalUs .89 

Detroit. 12.3 

Houston 1.06 

Kansas  City .83 

Milwaukee 1.45 

Minneapolis-St  Paul 1.21 

New  York- Northeast  New  Jersey..  1.96 

Philadelphia 1.75 

PitUburgh 1. 19 

St  Louis 1.20 

San  Francisco-Oakland .93 

Seattle 1.59 

Washington,  D.C 1.66 


1.68 

0 

7.60 

2.03 

2.4§ 

12.45 

3.50 

2.46 

13.26 

1.95 

2.90 

9.94 

1.86 

2.37 

10.71 

1.19 

C) 

8.86 

1.47 

Jl 

10.19 

1.06 

8.34 

1.81 

10.05 

1.70 

s 

7.75 

1.34 

9.29 

1.96 

8.69 

Z05 

2.46 

9.77 

3.15 

2.52 

20.61 

2.42 

2.44 

12.21 

1.73 

Z.^ 

9.62 

2.05 

8.75 

1.29 

2.S 

8.27 

2.37 

3.97 

2.23 

2.60 

11.47 

1.33 
2.12 
i72 
2.09 
1.57 
1.55 
1.27 
.% 
1.40 
1.49 
1.01 
1.58 
1.42 
2.53 
^12 
1.54 
1.60 
1.34 
2.00 
2.28 


1.85 

0) 

11.46 

2.56 

2.65 

13.77 

4.02 

2.78 

14.53 

2.61 

2.88 

12.08 

2.19 

2.45 

11.74 

1.70 

0) 

10.45 

1.74 

^li 

11.71 

1.14 

9.52 

1.98 

2.54 

12.63 

2.02 

S 

8.64 

1.53 

11.59 

2.09 

9.69 

2.26 

2.55 

12.19 

3.88 

2.89 

22.34 

2.79 

2.69 

14.15 

2.13 

2.U 

13.39 

2.45 

11.06 

1.69 

2.S 

8.68 

2.75 

4.06 

2.82 

2.79 

12.65 

14.7 
30.1 
28.3 
42.2 
24.6 
47.6 
25.7 

7.9 
13.8 
40.6 
21.7 

9.0 
17.4 
29.1 
21.1 
29.4 
33.3 
44.1 
25.8 
37.3 


10.1 
26.1 
14.9 
33.8 
17.7 
42.9 
18.4 
7.5 
9.4 
18.8 
14.2 
6.6 
10.2 
23.2 
15.3 
23.1 
19.5 
31.0 
16.0 
26.4 


(') 

6.4 

13.0 

-.7 

3.4 

? 
i'l 

-.4 

3.7 

14.7 

10.2 

5^ 

7^ 
7.3 


Electric 


50.8 
10.6 

9.6 
21.5 

9.6 
17.9 
14.9 
14.2 
25.7 
11.5 
24.8 
11.  S 
24.1 

8.4 
15.9 
39.2 
26.4 

5.0 

2.3 

ia3 


>  No  report 

During  the  period  1964-1974,  the  average 
price  paid  at  the  wellhead  for  natural  gas 
by  major  interstate  pipelines  Increased  from 
16.59  cents  per  Mcf  to  28.73  cents  per  Mcf, 
an  Increase  of  about  61  percent.  The  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  increased  59  percent  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  AND  RECEIVED  BY  MAJOR 
INTERSTATE  PIPELINES 

[Cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet) 


Source:  Retail  prices  and  indexes  of  fuels  and  electricity  1975  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 
Prepared  by  Office  of  Economics,  Federal  Power  Commission. 


Year 


Price 

paid  at 

wellhead 


Price 

received  at 

city  gate 


1964 

1965 

1966 
19S7 

198$... 

19G9 

WTO 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975  02  ma  ending  March)_. 


16.59 
16.71 
16.87 
17.13 
17.32 
17.62 
18.11 
19.23 
20.69 
22.62 
26.73 
28.03 


37.14 
36.59 
36.08 
35.60 
35.33 
36.39 
38.56 
42.33 
46.07 
49.98 
60.90 
66.23 


By  way  of  comparison,  the  average  value 
for  crude  oil  received  at  the  wheelhead  in 
1974  was  about  $1.22  cents  per  MMBtu,  com- 
pared to  29.2  cents  per  MMBtu '  at  the  well- 
head for  natural  gas.  For  "old"  crude  oil 
at  the  wellhead  in  the  Oulf  Coast,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1974,  the  posted  maximum  price 
is  93.6  cents  per  MMBtu  and  for  "new  and 
released"  oil,  about  $1.97  per  MMBtu,'  com- 
pared to  the  average  wellhead  price  for  nat- 
ural gas  of  29.2  cents  per  MMBtu  •  for  1974. 

In  a  calculation  by  our  Office  of  Economics. 
utUlzing  the  GNP  implicit  price  deflator,  it 
was  determined  that  in  terms  of  1958  dollars, 
the  1960  average  price  for  gas  at  the  wellhead 
was  13.6  cents  per  Mcf.  Inasmuch  as  the 
actual  average  price  paid  in  1974  of  29.9 
cents  is  only  17.6  cents  per  Mcf  in  terms  of 
1958  dollars,  It  Is  Indicated  tJiat  the  average 
wellhead  "constant  dollar"  price,  for  gas  In- 
creased only  4  cents  per  Mcf  during  the 
1960-1974  period. 

ESTIMATES    OF    POTENTIAL    GAS    RESOURCES 

As  we  strive  to  meet  the  Nation's  long- 
term  needs  for  natural  gas,  another  con- 
straint Is  becoming  Increasingly  important — 


Source:  FPC  Form  11. 
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physical  limitations  on  the  amount  of  nat- 
ural gas  resovirces  which  remain  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  latest  estimates  of  undiscovered 
recoverable  natural  gas  resources  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  are  substantially  lower 
than  previous  estimates  by  the  Survey.  The 
latest  estimates  put  the  total  n.S.  \mdl»- 
covered  natviral  gas  resource  base  between 
322  Tcf  and  655  Tcf.  The  lower  end  of  the 
range  is  regarded  as  discoverable  at  a  95 
percent  probability  (19  in  20  chance)  while 
the  upper  end  of  the  range  is  Judged  as  hav- 
ing a  probability  of  6  percent  (1  in  30 
chance) .  This  compares  with  a  previous  USQS 
estimate  (March  1974)  of  between  1000  and 
2000  Tcf.  This  Utest  USGS  estimate  of  undis- 
covered natural  gas,  when  combined  with  our 
present  proved  and  inferred  reserves  in  the 
lower  48  states,  results  in  an  estimated  pro- 
duction life  of  between  31  and  45  years.  The 
following  chart  shows  the  "Years  of  Remain- 
ing Natviral  Gas  Production  at  1974  Level 
Asstuning  No  Imports"  for  the  latest  U808 
estimate  and  several  other  recent  estimates 
of  undiscovered  natural  gas  resources. 

Even  though  the  estimates  of  our  potential 
gas  resoxirces  are  considerably  below  the  level 
once  thought  to  exist,  a  substantial  volume 
of  gaa  remains  to  be  found  given  the  proptt 
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policies  for  its  development.  The  timely  de- 
velopment of  these  resources  will  require, 
however,  that  new  impetus  be  given  to  the 
development  of  policies  designed  to  stimu- 
late conventional  supply  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  The  national  welfare  also 
requires  that  we  Increase  the  availability  of 
supplemental  gas  supply,  promote  conserva- 
tion and  reduce  demand  for  natural  gas  and 
foster  the  use  of  alternate  fuels  wherever 
practicable.  While  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances I  do  not  envision  an  immediate  im- 
provement in  our  ability  to  meet  demand, 
these  longer  term  policies  must  be  actively 
and  aggressively  pursued  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  the  deepening  gas  short- 
age on  our  economy. 

INADEQUACT  OF  SUPPLY 

Tables  6,  7  and  8  set  forth  the  United 
States'  natural  gas  supply  In  the  lower  48 
states  and  Alaska.  Appendix  A  summarizes 
the  definitions  of  proved  reserves  used  by  the 
American  Gas  Association,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
dscrlbes  various  methods  of  estimating 
proved  natural  gas  reserves.  Also  Included  in 


Appendix  A  Is  (1)  a  description  of  the  meth- 
odology used  in  various  estimates  of  potential 
(undiscovered)  natural  gas  resources.  (2)  a 
table  of  recent  published  estimates  of  un- 
discovered resources,  and  (3)  a  second  table 
Including  the  latest  U.S.  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  resources  estimate  of  the  USGS. 

As  can  be  seen  on  Table  6,  proved  gas  re- 
serves in  the  lower  48  states  reported  by  the 
A.G.A.  have  declined  by  84  trillion  cubic  feet 
since  1967  and  the  finding  to  production 
ratio  has  averaged  0.4  during  the  past  five 
years.  In  other  words,  we  have  used  almost 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  gas  as  we 
found  during  that  period.  If  we  include  the 
Alaskan  reserves,  proved  reserves  declined 
from  a  high  of  292.9  Tcf  in  1967  to  237.1  In 
1974  or  an  overall  decline  of  55.8  Tcf. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  1974  data  Is  that  total  natural 
gas  production  declined  significantly  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  data  series  as 
shown  on  Table  6.  Total  production,  which 
was  22.5  Tcf  in  1973  declined  to  21.2  Tcf  In 
1974.  a  decrease  of  almost  6  percent."  This 
production  decline  of  1.3  Tcf  is  equivalent  to 
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about  231  million  barrels  of  crude  oil.  Re- 
serve additions,  which  failed  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed production  for  the  seventh  straight 
year,  were  the  lowest  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  A.G.A.  data  series  except  for  1969  and 
1973.  This  low  level  of  reserve  additions  (8.3 
Tcf)  resulted  In  the  continued  decline  in  the 
lower  48  states  gas  reserve  inventory  to  205.3 
Tcf  at  the  end  of  1974.  the  lowest  level  since 
1952. 

The  R/P  ratio  for  the  lower  48  states  dur- 
ing 1974  remained  at  9.7.  the  same  as  1973. 
This  resulted  from  production  and  reserves 
declining  on  an  equal  percentage  basis.  Since 
reserve  additions  were  less  than  production 
In  1974,  the  flndlng-to-productlon  ratio  was 
again  less  than  1.0  for  the  seventh  straight 
year. 

As  can  be  noted  from  Table  7  there  was 
little  change  In  the  Alaskan  gas  supply  sit- 
uation during  1974.  Production,  which  has 
amounted  to  slightly  more  than  one  half  of 
one  percent  of  total  U.S.  production  since 
1970,  will  probably  not  Increase  significantly 
until  a  transportation  system  Is  developed  to 
move  the  gas  from  the  North  Slope  to  mar- 
kets in  the  lower  48  states.  Reserve  additions 
In  1974  were  similar  in  magnitude  to  those 
reported  in  the  three  previous  years. 


TABLE  6.-U.S.  NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  EXCLUDING  AUSKA.*  1946-74 
(All  volumes  in  trillions  of  cubic  feet  at  14.73  Psia  and  60°F]| 


Year 
(1) 


Production 
(2) 


Reserve 
additions 

(3) 


Proved 
reserves 

(4) 


R/P  ratio 
(4)-(2)" 

(5) 


1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 


4.9 

5.6 

6.0 

6.2 

6.9 

7.9 

8.6 

9.2 

9.4 

10.1 

10.9 

11.4 

11.4 

12.4 

13.0 


17.6 
10.9 
13.8 
12.6 
12.0 
16.0 
14.3 
20.3 
9.6 
21.9 
24.7 
20.0 
18.9 
20.6 
13.8 


159.7 
165.0 
172.9 
179.2 
18*.  6 
192.8 
198.6 
210.3 
210.6 
222.5 
236.5 
245.2 
252.8 
261.2 
262.2 


32.5 
29.5 
28.9 
28.9 
26.9 
24.3 
23.1 
22.9 
22.5 
22.1 
21.8 
21.4 
22.1 
21.1 
20.1 


•  F/P  ratio 

(3)-^(2)" 

(6) 

3.6 

1.9 

2.3 

2.0 

1.7 

2.0 

1.7 

2.2 

1.0 

2.2 

2.3 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.1 

Year 
(1) 


Reserve  Proved 

Production  additions  reserves 

(2)  (3)  (4) 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 


13.4 
13.6 

14.  S 

15.  3 
16.2 
17.5 
18.4 
19.3 
20.6 
21.8 
21.9 
22.4 
22.5 
21.2 


f  •  Data  represents  total  U.S.  natural  gas  supply  prior  to  1960.  Alaska's  natural  gas  supply  was  not 
reported  until  1960.  Includes  gas  in  underground  storage. 


••  Computed  prior  to  rounding. 
Source:  A.G.A. 


TABLE  7.-ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  1960-74 
(All  volumes  in  trillions  of  cubic  feet  at  14.73  p.s.i.a.  and  60°  F.j 


Year 
0) 


Production 
(2) 


Reserve 
additions 

(3) 


Year-End 
reserves 

(4) 


R/P  Ratio 
(4)+(2) 

(5) 


F/P  Ratio 
(3)+(2) 

(6) 


1960. 
1961.. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966.. 
1967.. 


0.0003 

0.050 

0.107 

356.7 

.0016 

.816 

.922 

576.2 

.0036 

.716 

1.634 

453.9 

.0045 

.061 

1.691 

375.8 

.0064 

.147 

1.831 

286.1 

.0076 

.162 

1.985 

261.1 

.013 

.974 

2.947 

226.7 

.023 

.711 

3.635 

160.8 

166.7 
510.0 
198.9 
13.6 
23.0 
21.3 
74.9 
30.9 


Year 
(1) 


Production 
(2) 


Reserve 
additions 

(3) 


1968. 
1%9. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 


0.042 
.087 
.145 
.154 
.147 
.131 
.144 


1.659 
.037 
26.074 
.388 
.237 
.318 
.368 


*  No  data  available  prior  to  1960. 


Source:  A.G.A. 
TABLE  8.— U.S.  NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  •  1946-74 
[All  volumes  in  trillions  of  cubic  feet  at  14.73  p.s.i.a.  and  60°  F.| 


Year 
(1) 


Production 
(2) 


Reserve 
additions 

(3) 


Proved  R/P  ratio 

reserves       (4) +(2) •• 


(4) 


(5) 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

4.9 
5.6 
&0 
fi  7 

1950 

1951 

1952 . 

6.9 
7.9 

8  fi 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Footnotes  at  end  of 

9.2 

9.4 
10.1 

tabl< 

17.6 

159.7 

10.9 

165.0 

13.8 

172.9 

12.6 

179.4 

12.0 

184.6 

16.0 

192.8 

14.3 

198.6 

20.3 

210.3 

9.6 

210.6 

21.9 

222.5 

32.5 
29.5 
28.9 
28.9 
26.9 
24.3 
23.1 
22.9 
22.5 
22.1 


F/P  ratio 

(3)4-(2)  •• 

(6) 

3.6 

1.9 

2.3 

2.0 

1.7 

2.0 

1.7 

2.2 

1.0 

2.2 

Reserve 
additions 

(3) 


1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 


10.9 
11.4 
11.4 
12.4 
13.0 
13.  S 
13.6 
14.5 
15.3 
16.3 


24.7. 
20.0 
1&9 
2a6 
13.9 
17.2 
19.5 
18.2 
20.3 
21.3] 


R/P  ratio 
(4)+(2)" 

(5) 


16.4 

265.4 

18.8 

270.6 

18.1 

274.5 

20.1 

279.4 

21.2 

284.5 

19.2 

286.4 

21.1 

289.3 

12.0 

282.1 

8.3 

269.9 

11.1 

259.6 

9.4 

247.4 

9.4 

234.6 

6.5 

218.3 

8.3 

205.3 

19.8 
19.9 
18.9 
18.2 
17.5 
16.4 
15.7 
14.6 
13.1 
11.9 
11.3 
10.5 
9.7 
9.7 


Year- End 
reserves 

(4) 


R/P  Ratio 
(4)+(2) 

(5) 


5.252 

125.0 

5.202 

59.8 

31.130 

214.7 

31.365 

203.7 

31. 455 

214.0 

31.643 

241.9 

31.867 

211.4 

F/P'ratio 
(3)+(2)«» 

(6) 


1.2 
1.4 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.1 
.6 
.4 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.4 


F/P  Ratio 
(3)+(2) 

(6) 


39.5 
0.4 

179.8 
2.5 
1.6 
2.4 
2.6 


Proved 

R/P  ratio 

F/P  ratio 

reserves 

(4) +(2)" 

(3)-^(2)  •• 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

238.5 

21.8 

2.3 

245.2 

21.4 

1.7 

252.8 

22.1 

1.7 

261.2 

21.1 

1.7 

262.3 

20.1 

1.1 

266.3 

19.9 

1.3 

272.3 

20.0 

L4 

276.2 

19.0 

L3 

281.3 

18.3 

1.3 

288.$ 

17.6 

1.3 
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Year 
(1) 


Production 
(2) 


Reserve 
additions 

(3) 


Proved 
reserves 

(4) 


R/P  ratio 
(5) 


1966. 
1967. 
196S. 
1968. 
ISO. 


17.5 
114 
19.4 
2a7 
22.0 


20.2 
21.8 
13.7 
8.4 
37.2 


289.3 
292.9 
287.4 
275.1 
29a7 


16.5 
15.9 
14.8 
13.3 
13.2 


F/P  ratio 
r3)^(2)  •• 

(6) 


1.2 

1.2 

.7 

.4 

1.7 


Year 
(1) 


Production 
(2) 


Reserve 
additions 

(3) 


Proved 
reserves 

(4) 


R/P  ratio 
(4)-i-(2)- 

(5) 


F/P  ratio 
(3)+(2) .. 

(6) 


IS  I. 
19/i; 
1973. 
1974. 


22.1 
22.5 
22.6 
2L3 


9.8 
9.6 
6.8 
&7 


278.8 
266.1 
250.0 
237.1 


12.6 
11.8 
U.l 
11.1 


0.4 
.4 
.3 
.4 


*  Indodes  gas  in  underground  storage. 
**  Computed  prior  to  rounding. 

Jurisdictional  pipelines  transport  about 
thrae-flftbs  of  all  natural  gas  pro<luce<}  In 
th»  United  states  to  various  distribution 
utilities.  Industries  and  other  consumers.  A 
comparlBon  of  reserve  additions  as  reported 
by  Jurisdictional  pipeline  companies  on  PPC 
Form  16  with  A.G.A.  reserve  additions  Is  set 
forth  In  Table  9.  The  trend  of  declining  re- 


Source:  A.G.A. 

serves  Is  closely  parallel  to  the  A.O^A.  re- 
ported reserves.  For  instance,  reported  re- 
serves declined  from  a  high  of  198.1  Tcf  In 
1967  to  a  low  of  120.4  Tcf  in  1974,  a  decline  of 
77.7  Tcf.  Moreover,  average  annual  interstate 
net  reserve  additions  for  the  1970-1974  period 
were  0.3  Tcf  as  compared  with  approximately 
11.4  Tcf  for  the  1964-1969  period.  The  Intra- 


state market  during  1964-1969  average  5.6 
Tcf  or  about  50%  of  the  rate  of  reserve  ad- 
ditions for  the  interstate  market.  For  1970- 
1974,  the  Inferred  annual  intrastate  reserve 
additions  were  8.6  Tcf  or  29  times  the  Inter- 
state addltions.il 
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TABLE  9.-C0IVIPARIS0N  OF  AGA  AND  FORM  15  DATA  (LOWER  48  STATES) 
[Volumes  in  trillions  of  cubic  feet) 


End  of  year  reserves 


Net  production 


Reserve  to  production  ratio 


Reserve  additions 


Finding  to  production  ratio 


AGA 


Form  15 


AGA 


Form  15 


AGA 


Form  15 


AGA 


Form  15 


JIH 274. 5 

}|M 279. 4 

J9B. 284. 5 

1966 286. 4 

}2g 289. 3 

}|M 282. 1 

iJg 269. 9 

IWO 259. 6 

1971 247. 4 

IJS 234  6 

1»3 218. 3 

19741 205. 3 


AGA 


Form  15 


188.5 
189.2 
192.1 
195.1 
198.1 
195.0 
187.6 
173.6 
161.3 
146.9 
134.3 
120.4 


14.5 
15.3 
16.2 
17.5 
18.4 
19.3 
20.6 
21.8 
21.9 
22.4 
22.5 
21.2 


9.4 
10.0 
10.4 
11.1 
11.8 
12.6 
13.4 
14.1 
14.2 
14.2 
13.7 
12.9 


18.9 
18.2 
17.5 
16.4 
15.7 
14.6 
13.1 
11.9 
11.3 
10.5 
9.7 
9.7 


20.2 
18.9 
18.5 
17.5 
16.8 
15.5 
14.0 
12.3 
11.5 
10.3 
9.8 
9.3 


18.1 
20.1 
21.2 
19.2 
21.1 
12.0 
8.3 
11.1 
9.4 
9.4 
6.5 
8.3 


NA 
10.6 
13.3 
14.2 
14.8 

9.5 

6.1 
0 

1.7 

{:P 

(1.0) 


1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.1 
.6 
.4 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.4 


NA 
1.1 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
.8 
.5 
0 
.1 

<?> 
(1) 


>  Preliminary  data. 

One  measiuw  of  the  severity  of  the  natural 
gas  shortage  which  faces  the  Nation  can  be 
readily  seen  when  the  response  over  the  next 
15  years  necessary  to  close  the  presently  an- 
ticipated supply-demand  imbalance  is  con- 
sidered. Staff  has  postulated  the  following 
estimate  of  natural  gas  required  for  supply- 
demand  equilibrium  to   1990. 

If  we  assume  that  a  reserve-to-production 
ratio  of  10  is  maintained  and  that  a  reason- 
ably optimistic  development  rate  for  supple- 
mental gas  source  is  attained,  then  an  an- 
nual development  rate  of  nearly  40  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  new  gas  will  be  required,  be- 
ginning in  1975,  and  extending  through  1990, 
In  order  to  meet  demand  rising  to  aJwrei-CT 
35  Tcf  in  1980  and  to  47  Tcf  In  IftSfSTn  order 
to  equilibrate  supply  and  demand.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  this  rate  of  develop- 
ment would  be  required  in  conjunction  with 
the  timely  development  of  supplemental  gas 
supplies  and  would  be  substantially  higher 
In  the  absence  of  such  supplemental  supply 
availability.  The  supplemental  gas  supplies 
anticipated  In  1990  In  this  estimate  include 
plpeUne  imports  of  1.9  Tcf;  LNO  Imports  of 
4.0  Tcf;  high  Btu  gas  from  coal  of  3.3  Tcf; 
»nd  gas  from  Alaska  of  2.3  Tcf. 

The  needed  rate  of  natural  gas  resource 


development  would  require  for  the  next  15 
years  a  sustained  level  of  annual  additions 
to  reserves  greater  than  that  reached  in  1970 
when  26  Tcf  of  Alaskan  gas  were  added  to 
the  reserve  inventory  for  total  U.S.  reserve 
additions  of  37.2  Tcf,  or  an  amount  equal  to 
1%  times  the  all-time  record  annual  lower 
48  reserve  additions  of  24.7  Tcf  reached  In 
1956. 

DRn.LING    EFFORT 

As  shown  in  Table  10  the  total  nimiber 
of  wells  drilled  for  hydrocarbons  in  the 
United  States  peaked  in  1956  when  57,170 
wells  were  drilled.  Between  1956  and  1971  the 
number  of  wells  drilled  for  oil  and  gas  fell 
sharply  to  25,851.  WhUe  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  the  number  of  total  wells 
drUled  in  the  1972-1974  period,  the  total 
number  of  wells  drilled  in  1974  was  31,698' 
or  only  about  55  percent  of  the  1956  peak 
rate. 

Gas  well  drilling  has,  In  general,  also  fol- 
lowed this  same  pattern  but  there  have  been 
some  noteworthy  differences.  Gas  well  drill- 
ing peaked  In  1961  when  5,459  wells  were 
completed.  Subsequent  to  that  peak,  there 
was  a  period  of  general  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  gas  wells  drilled  until  1968  when  a 
low  of  3,456  was  reached.  Gas  well  drilling 

TABLE  lO.-TOTAL  WELLS  DRILLED  FOR  HYDROCARBONS » 
IFootage  drilled  in  thousands  of  feet] 


was  then  fairly  stable  during  the  years  1969, 
1970  and  1971  but,  beginning  in  1972,  there 
was  a  sharp  and  pronounced  Increase  in  the 
number  of  gas  wells  completed  to  record 
levels  of  6,385  In  1973  and  7,240  in  1974.  The 
total  number  of  gas  wells  completed  in  1974 
was  13.4  percent  greater  than  the  previous 
record  set  in  1973  and  32.6  percent  greater 
than  the  1961  peak.  These  new  records  In  the 
number  of  gas  wells  drilled  have  also  been 
accompanied  by  similar  records  In  the 
amount  of  gas  well  footage  drilled. 

The  statistics  for  exploratory  gas  well  drill- 
ing as  seen  In  Table  11  are  even  more  strik- 
ing. The  historical  peak  for  this  Important 
category  of  drilling  was  reached  in  1959  when 
912  exploratory  gas  wells  were  successfully 
completed.  Exploratory  gas  wells  drilled  sub- 
sequent to  1959  fell  sharply  to  a  low  of  430 
in  1968.  The  number  of  exploratory  wells 
completed  in  1969,  1970  and  1971  were  some- 
what erratic  but  1972  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
rise  to  a  new  record  of  1,195  which  was  at- 
tained in  1974.  This  new  record  for  explora- 
tory gas  wells  drilled  is  31  percent  greater 
than  the  previous  1959  peak  and  is  particu- 
larly important  because  it  is  this  category 
of  well  which  is  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  supply. 


Year 


Total 
wells 


Footage 


Average 
depth 


Oil  wells         Footage 


|« 23,601 

»« 27,975 

\f" 30,833 

9« 36,659 

}2S 37,312 

1950 42,050 

1951 43:643 

FbotnotM  It  and  of  table. 


Average 
depth 


Gas  wells         Footage 


Average 
depth 


Dry  holes         Footage 


Average 
depth 


Successful 

wells 

(percent) 


87,546 
97,393 
109,358 
131, 187 
135, 619 
157. 358 
172, 145 


3,709 

13,738 

50.956 

3,481 

15,962 

56,632 

3.547 

17.478 

62, 802 

3,579 

21,  760 

77,  307 

3,635 

21, 352 

79,428 

3.742 

23,812 

92,695 

3,944 

23, 179 

95,106 

3,709 

2,637 

9,300 

3.548 

3.510 

11,801 

3,593 

3,809 

13, 169 

3,553 

3,387 

12,312 

3,720 

3,363 

12. 437 

3,893 

3.439 

13. 685 

4,103 

3,438 

13,946 

3,527 
3,362 
3,457 
3,635 
3,698 
3,979 
4,056 


7,226 
8,503 
9,546 
11.512 
12, 597 
14,799 
17.026 


27,289 
28,960 
33,387 
41, 567 
43.754 
50.978 
63,093 


3,777 

69.4 

3,406 

69.6 

3,497 

69.0 

3,611 

68.6 

3,473 

66.2 

3,445 

64.8 

3,706 

61.0 
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Year 


ToUl 
wells 


Footage 


Average 
depth 


Oil  wells         Footage 


Average 
depth 


Gas  wells 


Footage 


Average 
depth 


Dry  holes         Footage 


Average 
depth 


Successful 

wells 

(percent) 


1952 44.563 

1953 47,740 

1954 51.109 

1955 55.150 

1956 57.170 

1957 51.995 

1958 46.941 

1959 47,563 

1960 45,547 

1961 44,254 

1962 44,158 

1963 41,467 

1964 42,293 

1965 38,773 

1966 35,730 

1967 32,234 

1968 30,599 

1969 32,187 

1970 28,120 

1971 25.851 

1972 27.291 

1973 26.592 

1974 31.698 


184,134 
194. 245 
208, 009 
226, 182 
233, 280 
217, 046 
193,  304 
200, 893 
192, 078 
189, 633 
194.634 
182, 649 
187, 420 
174, 882 
165, 420 
141,  357 
144.970 
157. 108 
139. 266 
124, 240 
134, 602 
136, 391 
150, 551 


4.132 
4.069 
4.070 
4,101 
4.080 
4.174 
4,118 
4.220 
4,217 
4,283 
4,408 
4.405 
4,431 
4.510 
4.630 
4,385 
4,758 
4,881 
4,953 
4,806 
4,932 
5.129 
4,750 


23,290 
25, 323 
28, 141 
30,432 
30, 523 
27,  364 
23, 774 
24.043 
22,  233 
21,413 
21.727 
20. 135 
19,905 
18,065 
16, 216 
13, 329 
14, 331 
14,368 
13,020 
11, 858 
11,306 
9,902 
12,784 


98. 147 

102, 135 

113,362 

121, 149 

120, 351 

110,043 

93, 105 

94,611 

86.538 

85.508 

88,432 

81,809 

80,463 

73, 322 

67,430 

58,634 

59, 517 

61, 582 

57,092 

48, 552 

48.534 

44,642 

50,209 


4,214 
4.033 
4,028 
3,981 
3,942 
4,021 
3.916 
3,935 
3,892 
3,993 
4,070 
4,063 
4,042 
4.059 
4,158 
3,825 
4,153 
4,286 
4,385 
4,094 
4,293 
4,508 
3,927 


3,514 
3,968 
4,038 
4,266 
4,531 
4,475 
5.005 


,931 

,129 

,459 

,353 

.570 

,694 

4,482 

4,321 

3,659 

3,456 

4,083 

3,840 

3.830 

4,928 

6,385 

7.240 


15, 257 
18,  248 
18,  857 
19,931 
22,738 

23,  836 
25,556 
26,607 
28,199 
29. 179 
28. 950 

24,  533 

25,  597 
24.  931 
25,636 
21,580 
20, 716 
24, 162 
22,889 
22,  624 

26,  766 
35,600 
38,986 


4.342 
4,599 
4,670 
4,672 
5,018 
5,326 
5,106 
5,396 
5.498 
5.345 
5,408 
5,368 
5.453 
5,562 
5,933 
5,898 
5,994 
5.918 
5.961 
5,907 
5,431 
5,576 
5,385 


17,759 
18, 449 
18.930 
20, 452 
22,111 
20,156 

18. 162 
18.589 
18,185 
17,382 
17,078 
16,  762 
17.694 
16, 226 
15, 193 
13,246 
12, 812 
13, 736 
11.260 

10. 163 
11,057 
10,305 
11,674 


70,730 
73,861 
75. 790 
85, 102 
90.191 
83, 167 
74,643 
79, 476 
77,  341 
74, 947 
77,  253 
76. 307 
81,359 
76, 629 
72, 353 
61,143 
64,737 
71.363 
59,285 
53,064 
59.303 
56.149 
61,356 


3,983 
4,004 
4,004 
4,161 
4,079 


126 

no 

275 

253 

312 

524 

552 

4.598 

4.723 

4,762 

4.616 

5,053 

5.195 

5.265 

5,221 

5,363 

5,449 

5,256 


60.1 
61.4 
63.0 
62.9 
61.3 
61.2 
61.3 
60.9 
60.1 
60.7 
61.3 
59.6 
58.2 
58.2 
57.5 
58.9 
58.1 
57.3 
60.0 
60.7 
59  5 
61.2 
63.2 


I  Includes  Alaska.  Excludes  service  wells  and  stratigraphic  and  core  tests. 
Sources:  1945-66.  "World  Oil";  l%7-74,  AAPG-API. 


Note:  These  statistics  may  not  include  all  wells  drilled  in  a  given  year  because  AAPG  statistical 
procedures  may  result  in  certain  wells  being  held  in  a  "suspense  file"  until  all  reouired  well  data 
have  been  made  available.  For  additional  detail  see  annual  AAPG  bulletin  on  North  American 
Developments,  usually  published  in  August 


TABLE  U.— TOTAL  EXPLORATORY  WELLS  DRILLED  FOR  HYDROCARBONS  > 
[Footage  drilled  in  thousands  of  feet| 


Year 


Total  wells         Footage 


Average 
depu) 


Oil  wells         Footage 


Average 
depth 


Gas  wells         Footage 


Average 
depvi 


Dry  holes         Footage 


Average 
deptti 


Successful 

wells 

(percant) 


1945       5,610  23,049 

946 5,759  22,338 

1947 ..  6,775  26,393 

948 .' 8,013  32,751 

1949 ..  9,058  34.798 

1950 10,306  40,175 

1951 ....  11,756  49,344 

1952 ..  12,425  55,615 

1953'""'::i:i 13.313  60,664 

1954"     13,100  59,601 

1955 .  14,942  60,206 

1956 :;::.:....  16,207  74,337 

957'          14,714  69,181 

1958'""                ..  13,199  61,484 

1959 II 13,191  63.253 

I960'""    11,704  55.831 

1961'""       10,992  54.442 

1962 10,797  53,616 

1%3 10,664  53,485 

1964'  ■    .: 10,747  55,497 

1965"II.I.: 9.466  49,204 

1966" 10,313  55,223 

1967"       9,059  49.124 

1968"""Iir. 8,879  50,958 

1969"                    ..  9,701  57.486 

1970 7,693  45,253 

1971"'         .  6,922  40,383 

1972 ....  7,539  45,044 

1973""III 7,466  44,777 

1974'           8,619  50,262 


4,109 
3,879 
3,596 
4.087 
3,842 
3,898 
4,197 
4.476 
4,557 
4,-^50 
4,632 
4,537 
4,702 
4,658 
4,795 
4.770 
4.953 
4.966 
5.015 
5.164 
5,198 
5,355 
5,423 
5,739 
5.924 
5.882 
5.835 
5,975 
5,997 
5,832 


836 

762 

982 

1,098 

1,406 

1.583 

1.763 

1,776 

1,891 

1,985 

2,236 

2,267 

1,945 

1,745 

1,702 

1.321 

1,157 

1,211 

1,314 

1.219 

946 

1,030 

1,039 

863 

1,084 

790 

651 

684 

619 

814 


3,750 

4,486 

376 

1,772 

4,712 

4,398 

3,455 

4,534 

375 

1,832 

4' 885 

4.622 

4,281 

4,359 

396 

1,895 

4,787 

5.397 

4,883 

4,447 

365 

2,306 

6.319 

6,550 

5,950 

4,232 

424 

2,409 

5.682 

7,228 

6,862 

4,335 

431 

2,356 

5.466 

8,292 

8,125 

4,609 

454 

2,496 

5,497 

9,539 

8,491 

4,781 

559 

3,394 

6,071 

10,090 

9,432 

4,761 

699 

3,952 

5,654 

10, 633 

9,409 

4,740 

726 

4,399 

6,059 

10,389 

10,  774 

4,819 

874 

5,212 

5,964 

11,832 

11,111 

4,901 

822 

5,179 

6,301 

13,118 

9,794 

5,036 

865 

5,967 

6,898 

11.904 

8,712 

4,993 

822 

5,472 

6,657 

10.632 

8,545 

5,021 

912 

6,031 

6,613 

10,577 

6,829 

5,170 

868 

5,466 

6,298 

9.515 

5,900 

5,099 

813 

5.249 

6,457 

9,022 

6,205 

5,124 

771 

5.187 

6,728 

8,815 

6,409 

4,877 

664 

4.230 

6,370 

8,686 

6,715 

5,509 

577 

4,204 

7,285 

8,951 

5,366 

5,672 

515 

3,757 

7.295 

8,005 

5,880 

5,708 

578 

4,881 

8,445 

8,705 

5,990 

5,765 

556 

4.231 

7,609 

7,464 

5,036 

5,835 

430 

3,320 

7,720 

7,586 

6,563 

6,054 

616 

4,985 

8,092 

8,001 

5,055 

6,399 

481 

3.675 

7,639 

6,422 

3,712 

5,701 

437 

3,328 

7,616 

5,834 

4,002 

5,851 

601 

4,592 

7.641 

6,254 

3,854 

6,226 

900 

6,171 

6.856 

5,947 

4.852 

5,961 

1,195 

7,674 

6.421 

6,610 

17. 527 
17.052 
20, 217 
25,562 
26, 439 
30,957 
38.723 
43, 731 
47.280 
45,  792 
53,220 
58,047 
53.420 
47,300 
48, 676 
43, 535 
43, 293 
42, 223 
42.847 
44,  578 
40,081 
44, 462 
38,903 
42,603 
45, 918 
36,524 
33,347 
36. 450 
34,753 
37.736 


3,985 

21.6 

3,689 

19.7 

3.746 

20.3 

3.903 

18.3 

3,658 

aaz 

3,733 

19.5 

4,059 

18.9 

4,334 

18.8 

4,447 

20.1 

4,408 

20.7 

4,498 

20.8 

4,425 

19.1 

4,488 

19.1 

4,449 

19.4 

4,602 

19.8 

4,575 

18.7 

4,799 

17.9 

4,790 

18.4 

4,933 

18.5 

4,980 

16.7 

5,007 

15.4 

5,108 

15.6 

5,212 

17.6 

5,616 

14.6 

5,739 

17.5 

5,687 

16.5 

5,716 

15.7 

5,828 

17.0 

5,947 

20.3 

5.709 

23.3 

'  Includes  Alaska.  Excludes  stratigraphic  and  core  tests. 
Source:AAPG— API. 


Developmental  gas  well  drilling  has  also 
improved  substantially.  New  records  for  this 
category  were  set  In  both  1973  and  1974  when 
developmental  gas  well  drilling  exceeded  the 
previous  peak  attained  In  1961  by  18.1  and 
30.1  percent,  respectively. 

Onshore  v.  offshore  drilling 

These  increases  in  gas  well  drilling  activ- 
ity have  occurred  primarily  onshore.  Table 
12  shows  a  comparison  of  reported  offshore 
and  onshore  gas  well  footage  drilled  from 
1970  through  1974.  Offshore  gas  well  footage 
drilled  Increased  from  8.3  percent  of  the 
U.S.  total  In  1970  to  9.6  percent  In  1971.  By 
1974,  however,  the  offshore  percentage  had 
declined  to  4.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  This 
decline  reflected  the  combined  effect  of  a 
reduction  of  20  percent  from  1971  to  1974 
in  gas  well  footage  drilled  offshore  and  an 
Increase  of  82  percent  in  gas  well  footage 


Note:  These  statistics  may  not  include  all  wells  drilled  in  a  given  year  because  AAPG  statistical 
procedures  may  result  in  certain  wells  being  held  in  a  "suspense  file"  until  all  required  well  data 
have  been  made  available.  For  additional  detail  see  annual  AAPG  bulletin  on  North  American 
developments  usually  published  in  August 


drilled  onshore.  Taking  gas  well  exploratory 
footage  alone,  there  was  a  decline  of  almost 
75  percent  offshore  between  1971  and  1974, 
while  dvulng  the  same  period  onshore  ex- 
ploratory drilling  rose  over  one  and  one-half 
times,  from  2.9  million  feet  to  7.6  million 
feet. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  because 
of  unique  drilling  techniques  and  reporting 
requirements,  particularly  in  the  offshore 
areas,  not  all  wells  are  reported  the  year  in 
which  they  are  drilled.  According  to  the 
American  Association  of  Petroleiun  Geolo- 
gists (AAPG),  at  the  end  of  1973,  410  wells 
were  held  in  a  "su^>en£e  file"  pending  the 
availability  of  certain  additional  data  re- 
quired for  classification  and  reporting  pur- 
poses.i*  Of  these  410  suspense  weUs,  337  (82.2 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


percent)  were  located  In  the  Louisiana  off- 
shore area.  Over  half  of  these  wells  w»re 
drilled  after  the  end  of  1970. 

The  number  of  offshore  wells  held  In  the 
suspense  file  was  even  greater  at  the  end  of 
1972.  As  of  that  date,  there  were  391  In  the 
offshore  Louisiana  area  out  of  a  total  of  869 
which  had  not  been  Included  in  UB.  drilling 
statistics  as  reported  by  the  American  Pe- 
troleimi  Institute  (API)."  Although  the 
suspense  well  data  for  1974  have  not  yet  been 
published,  it  Is  likely  that  the  number  of 
offshore  wells  In  the  siispense  file  will  be 
over  300. 

A  significant  reason  for  the  apparent  spurt 
In  onshore  drilling  in  recent  years  Is  the 
rapid  rise  in  Intrastate  gas  prices  to  levels 
that  are  well  above  the  national  rate  ceil- 
ing for  interstate  sales.  The  effect  of  this 
price  difference  can  be  seen  In  the  drilling 
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resiUta  for  1974,  compared  to  1973,  which 
■how  a  decline  of  31  percent  In  offshore  gas 
well  drilling  where  the  gas  Is  subject  to  FPC 
regulation,  and  an  Increase  of  13  percent 
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in  onshore  gas  well  drilling.  However,  dvuing 
the  1971-1974  period  almost  $10.6  billion  was 
spent  by  producers  Just  to  acquire  Federal 
offshore  oil  and  gas  leases.  This  would  Indl- 


cate  that  producers  believe  substantial  oU 
and  gas  deposits  exist  offshore.  Offshore 
drUllng  for  gas  thus  far,  however,  has  been 
less  than  might  have  been  expected. 


TABLE  12.— U.S.  GAS  WELL  FOOTAGE  DRILLED  OFFSHORE  VERSUS  ONSHORE  1970-74  > 


Year  well  classification 


Total  Unite! 
States 


Offshore 


Offshore 
percent 


Onshore 


Onshore 
percent 


1970: 

Exploratory 3,674,557  260,584  7.1     3,413,973 

DevalopmenUI 19,214,724  1,638,126  8.5  17,576,598 

Total 22,889,281  1,898,710  8.3  20,990,571 

1971:  ==^^======== 

Exploratory '3,328,365  411,309  12.4     2,917,056 

Developmental 19,295,191  1,749,547  9.1  17,545,644 

Total._ 22,623,556  2,160,856  9.6  20,462,700 

1972:  I 

Exploratory 4,592,273  138,293  3.0     4,453,980 


92.9 
91.5 


91.7 


87.6 
90.9 


90.4 


97.0 


Year  well  classification 


Total  United 
States 


Offshore 


Offshore 
percent 


Onshore 


6.8    20,655,368 


2.8     5,996,774 
8.0    27,081,787 


Developmental 22, 172, 910  1, 517, 542 

Total 26, 765, 183  1, 655, 835  6.2    25,109,348 

1973:  ~  ==^== 

Exploratory 6,170,512  173,738 

Developmental 29,429,819  2,348,032 

Total 35,600,331  2,521,770  7.1    33,078,561 

1974:  ===^======== 

Exploratory..  7,673,663  105,955  1.4     7,567  708 

Developmental... 31,312,819  1,631,632  5. 2    29, Ml!  187 

Total 38, 986, 482  1, 737, 587  4.5    37,348,895 


Onshort 
percent 

93.2 


93.8 


97.2 
92.0 


92.9 


98.6 
94.8 


■  Includes  Alaska. 


Source:  American  Petroleum  Institute,  "Quarterly  Review  of  Drilling  Statistics  for  the  United 


States. 


A  brief  summary  of  the  expansion  In  gas 
well  drilling  since  1971  and  a  comparison 
with  the  previous  peak  years  Is  presented  In 
the  following  tabulations  (Table  13) : 

First  quarter  1976  drUllng  data  released  by 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  indicates 
that  the  total  wells  drilled  exceeded  flrst 
quarter  1974  levels  by  about  22  percent.  First 
quarter  gas  wells  drilled  were  down  by 
■lightly  more  than  one  percent  when  com- 
pared to  the  flrst  quarter  of  1974  but  gas  well 
footage  was  up  by  more  than  two  percent. 
This  indicates  that  during  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1975  moet  of  the  increase  In  drilling  ac- 
tivity was  directed  toward  oil.  Exploratory  gas 
wells  and  footage  drilled,  however,  continue 
to  show  Improvement  over  year-ago  levels 
with  Increases  of  8  percent  and  3.6  percent 
re^ectlvely. 

While  these  are  encouraging  signs,  total 
oil  and  gas  drilling  Is  today  taking  place  at 
only  about  one-half  the  peak  level  of  1956 
while  the  demand  for  oil  and  gas  has  soared. 
We  have  also  not  yet  seen  a  response  of  gas 
supply  commensurate  with  the  recent  sharp 
Increases  In  gas  well  drilling.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  demand  for  oU  and  gas  from  domes- 
tic sources  without  excessive  reliance  on  im- 
ports, the  level  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment for  both  must  continue  to  increase 
beyond  present  levels. 

TABLE  13 


Year 


Wells 


Footage 


Number 


.Percent  Percent 

increase  increase 

over  over 

previous  Millions       previous 

year  of  feet            year 


1971 3,393 

1961  (previous 
peak  year)...     >4, 646 


1.0 


19.3 
23.9 


Wells 


Ynr 


Percent 

Increase 

over 

previous 

Number  year 


Footage 


Percent 

Increase 

over 

Millions      previous 

of  feet  year 


Total  gas  well 
drilling:  i 

>£« 7,240 

Vn 6,385 

1971 3_830 

1961  (previous 
peak  year)...     15, 459 
Expkiratory  gas 
well  drilling:  1 

1974...!. 1,195 

Vm *'9M 

vn 601 

1971 437 

1959  (previous 
peak  year)...        4912  . 
Developmental 
(M  wail  drilling:! 

I'M 6,045 

is 5^485 


13.4 

29.6 

28.7 

W 


39.0 
35.6 
26.8 
22.6 

29.2  . 


9.5 
33.0 
18.3 

(9 


32.8 
49.8 
37.5 


7.7 
6.2 
4.6 
3.3 

6.0. 


24.4 

34.4 

38.0 

P) 


10.2 
26.8 
27.5 


31.2 
29.4 
22.2 


6.4 
32.7 
14.9 


I  AAPG— API  data  for  years  1971-74. 

'  Decrease. 

» World  oil  data. 

«  AAPG  data. 

•  World  oil  total  minus  AAPG  exploratory. 

DOCTTMENTATION   OF   SHORTAGE 

Since   1969,  I  have  docvunented  the  gas 
shortage  in  numerous  Congressional  hearings 
and  public  statements,  as  has  the  Commis- 
sion in  our  decisions,  rulemakings  and  policy 
statements.    In    September    1969,    our    staff 
issued  A  Staff  Report  on  National  Gas  Supply 
and  Demand.  This  report  was  important  in 
two  major  respects;  it  represented  one  of  the 
earliest  detailed  doctunentatlons  of  the  de- 
veloping natural  gas  supply  and  demand  im- 
balance, and  it  set  out  a  number  of  specific 
findings  and  projections  which  later  served 
as  key  Indicators  for  responsive  regulatory 
poUcy  to  cope  with  an  emerging  crisis.  For 
Instance,  this  report  focused  upon  and  antic- 
ipated the  critical  nature  of  the  five-year 
period  from  1969  through  1973  and  projected 
that  the  national  R/P  ratio  (excluding  Alas- 
ka) would  drop  from  the  year-end  1968  level 
of  14.6  to  10.2  by  year-end  1973.   (Data  for 
calendar  1973  show  that  the  R/P  ratio  for 
the  lower  48  states  stood  at  9.7  at  year-end) . 
Furthermore,    the    report    anticipated    and 
forewarned   of   regional   supply   deficiencies 
even  national  R/P  ratios  exceedtag  10;  fore- 
cast the  natural  gas  Industry's  limited  capac- 
ity for  growth  by  1974;   projected  the  Na- 
tion's  increasing  dependence  on  supplemen- 
tary sources  of  gas  in  the  years  beyond  1973- 
Identified  synthetic  gas  from  coal,  LNG  im- 
ports and  Alaskan  nattiral  gas  as  the  most 
promlsmg  of  these  supplemental  sources;  and 
recommended   Increased   exploration   incen- 
tives, new  Federal  leasing  policies,  expedited 
imports  of  pipeline  gas  and  LNO   establish- 
ment of  end-use  priorities  in  short  supply 
situations,  and  increased  Federal  and  private 
H&D  expenditures  for  synthetic  fuels.  I  will 
supply  a  copy  of  the  Staff  report  for  the 
record. 
The  Staff's  second  report,  which  I  will  also 


supply  for  the  record,  was  entitled,  National 
Gas  Supply  and  Demand,  1971-1990,  Staff  Re- 
port No.  2  and  was  published  In  February 
of  1972.  Insofar  as  it  provided  an  analysis  of 
all  supply  and  demand  data  avaUable  at  that 
time.  It  was  similar  in  character  to  the  1968 
report.  However,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  it 
was  a  more  far-ranging  report  and  contem- 
plated  the  period   extending   from   1971   to 
1990.  Its  major  findings  included  the  pro- 
jection of  a  continuing  and  increasing  dis- 
parity between  the  theoretical  demand  for 
gas  and  avaUable  supply;  a  projection  that 
domestic  production  would  peak  in  1973  or 
1974;  the  expectation  of  a  continued  heavy 
reUance  on  Imports  and  other  supplemental 
gas  supplies  to  1990;    and  projections  of  a 
continued  decline  In  the  reserve  inventory 
of  the  contiguous  48  states  to  1990.  Because 
of  the  time  frame  embraced  by  thU  report, 
history  must  lUtimately  be  the  Judge  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  these  prognostications. 

Current  activity  with  regard  to  the  type 
of  analyses  described  here  is  centered  in  the 
Commission's  recently  completed  National 
Gas  Survey.^*  The  Survey,  however,  provides 
an  even  broader  and  more  complete  overview 
of  the  natural  gas  industry.  A  complete  set 
of  all  volumes  of  the  Survey  will  be  provided 
for  the  record. 

I  earlier  outlined  to  you  those  annual 
quantities  of  gas  which  would  have  to  be 
developed  in  order  for  supply  to  meet  projec- 
tions of  the  demand  for  gas.  It  Is  obvious, 
however,  that  we  cannot  realistically  expect 
demand-supply  balance  under  present  pol- 
icies. The  Staff's  analysis  In  A  Realistic  View 
of  U.S.  Natural  Gas  Supply,  released  In  Janu- 
ary 1975  forecasts  bleak  prospects  for  na- 
tional gas  supply. 

In  this  report,  staff  estimates  of  national 
gas  avallabUlty  were  made  to  the  year  1986 
assuming  that  historical  reserve  addition 
trends  of  recent  years  would  continue.  Two 
levels  of  annual  additions  to  reserves  were 
considered;  a  continuation  of  the  average  ex- 
perienced from  1960  through  1973  (14.7  Tcf 
per  year),  and  a  projection  of  the  average 
experienced  since  1968  (9.6  Tcf  per  year). 
Estimated  1985  production  under  the  higher 
of  these  two  average  levels  of  resource  de- 
velopment was  17.4  Tcf.  Production  in  1985 
at  the  lower  rate  of  addltlona  to  reserves 
was  estimated  at  13.8  Tcf.  Thus,  a  projection 
of  even  an  optimistic  average  rate  of  his- 
torical additions  to  reserves  indicates  that 
anticipated   1985  production  from  conven- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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tlonal  sources  in  the  lower  48  states  will  fall 
far  short  of  present  rates  of  production. 

In  their  report,  the  Staff  also  estimated 
that,  on  a  national  basis,  average  annual  ad- 
ditions to  reserves  would  have  to  rise  to  22- 
24  Tcf  per  year  In  order  to  maintain  produc- 
tion at  the  1973  level  of  22.6  Tcf.  Actual  re- 
serves added  during  the  period  1968  through 

1973  averaged  only  9.5  Tcf  per  year.  The  addi- 
tion of  8.3  Tcf  in  1974  reduces  this  average  to 
Just  over  9.3  Tcf  per  year.  The  deficiency  in 
annual  reserve  additions  to  stay  even  is  14 
Tcf.  Maintenance  of  our  approximate  1973 
level  of  production  requires  that  we  develop 
about  253  Tcf  of  new  gas  supplies  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1985.  If  present  rates  of 
reserves  development  continue,  we  will  only 
have  added  a  cumulative  102  Tcf  through 
1985  for  a  shortfall  of  about  151  Tcf  and  an 
attendant  reduction  in  productive  capacity 
to  less  than  14  Tcf  annually.  Through  1985, 
this  cumulative  shortfall  of  151  Tcf  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  26.9  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil.  On  a  dally  basis,  the  oil  equiva- 
lency of  this  shortfall  would  range  from  a 

1974  level  to  about  0.6  million  barrels  per  day 
to  a  1985  level  of  about  4.1  million  barrels  per 
day. 

I  think  these  figures  serve  to  illustrate 
a  point  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
reserves  data  presently  available  to  the  Com- 
mission which  should  be  made  here.  The 
Commission  has  found  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  hits  affirmed,  that  the  reserves  data 
used  to  determine  producer  rates  was  rea- 
sonably reliable."  However,  the  reserves, 
drilling  and  other  cost  data  fall  short  of 
our  public  policy  objective  of  utilizing  more 
precise  Information  subject  to  regulatory 
audit.  As  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  state- 
ment, the  Commission  seeks  to  acquire  data 
superior  to  that  presently  available  through 
the  Implementation  of  its  proposed  Forms 
40  and  64."  When  this  data  collection  sys- 
tem becomes  operational,  the  Commission 
will  then  have  available  to  It  current,  ac- 
curate and  verifiable  data  on  reserves  and 
production  of  a  type  and  quality  not  now 
available. 

The  Commission  wants  to  formulate  and 
administer  policies  which  will  foster  the 
timely  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's gas  resources  commensurate  wth  pro- 
tection of  the  public  Interest.  But  those  who 
emphasize  the  frailties  of  our  present  data 
and  who  would  base  national  gas  policy  on 
the  supposition  that  vast  quantities  of  gas 
are  being  withheld  from  the  markets  are  not, 
in  my  opinion,  being  realistic  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  which  we  face.  If 
natural  gas  is  being  withheld  from  the  mar- 
ket, the  potential  for  withholding  is,  in  my 
view,  simply  not  large  enough  to  substantially 
alter  the  dimensions  of  the  gas  shortage  as 
we  now  know  it.  This  is  because  we  need  to 
add  between  250  and  440  Tcf  of  proved  re- 
serves between  now  and  j  ear-end  1985  de- 
pending on  the  supply-demand  assumptions 
utilized.  Additions  at  the  lower  rate  would 
permit  the  maintenance  of  o\ir  1973  annual 
rate  of  production  of  about  22.6  Tcf  per  year 
while  the  higher  rate  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  current  projections  of  the  prospec- 
tive demand  for  gas  over  this  same  period. 

SURVEILLANCE  OF  GAS  ST7PPLY 

Information  concerning  the  present  and 
anticipated  gas  supply  position  of  the  Nation 
is  critical  to  the  discharge  of  the  Commis- 
sion's responsibilities  under  the  Natural  Qas 
Act.  These  data  are  required  for  pipeline  and 
producer  rate  making  and  for  certificate  pur- 
poses. Because  of  the  central  importance  of 
these  data,  the  Commission  has  been  devot- 
ing an  ever  Increasing  share  of  Its  attention 
and  available  manpower  to  the  surveillance 
of  gas  supply  matters.  Areas  of  investigation 
have  Included  studies  of  natural  gas  reserves 
available  for  sale,  an  independent  estimate  of 
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natural  gas  reserves  on  a  national  basis, 
studies  of  shut-in  and  non-producing  re- 
serves and  other  investigations  relating  to 
specific  facets  of  gas  supply. 

The  flrst  study  of  gas  available  for  sale 
was  Initiated  by  order  of  March  17,  1970,  in 
connection  with  the  second  South  Louisiana 
Area  Rate  Proceeding  in  Docket  No.  AR69-1. 
Estimates  of  gas  reserves  available  for  sale 
as  of  December  31,  1968,  and  December  31, 
1969  were  complied  for  onshore  South  Lou- 
isiana from  reports  of  large  gas  producers 
(having  companywlde  Jurisdictional  sales  ex- 
ceeding ten  billion  cubic  feet)  and  for  off- 
shore Louisiana  from  reports  of  all  gas  pro- 
ducers. 

On  November  4,  1970,  the  Commission  Is- 
sued a  rulemaking  proposal  in  Docket  No. 
R-405  "  designed  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission  for  reliability  of  gas  and 
electric  service  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
and  Nattu-al  Qas  Act.  Pursuant  to  this  em;- 
tlon,  and  In  the  implementation  thereof,  the 
Commission's  Investigatory  officers,  by  letter 
dated  November  20,  1970,  directed  76  large 
gas  producers  to  report  proved  natiural  gas 
reserves  avaUable  for  sale  as  of  December  31, 
1969  and  October  1, 1970. 

On  September  12,  1972,  the  Commission 
Issued  ^an  "Order  Updating  Nationwide  In- 
vestigation" in  Docket  No.  R-405  and  re- 
quested large  Jurisdictional  gas  producers  to 
file  data  as  of  December  31, 1971  and  June  30, 
1972. 

On  August  1,  1973,  the  Commission  again 
issued  an  "Order  Updating  Nationwide  In- 
vestigation" In  Docket  No.  Rr-405  (subse- 
quently renamed  Docket  No.  Rr-405-A)  and 
required  85  large  producers  to  report  gas  they 
had  available  for  sale  as  of  December  31,  1972 
and  June  30,  1973.  This  order  provided  that 
the  Information  submitted  would  be  made 
available  for  inspection  or  copying  by  the 
public  and  would  not  be  maintained  in  con- 
fidential status  and  woiUd  be  subject  to 
audit.  The  Commission  recognized  that  the 
data  sought  had  heretofore  been  treated  as 
confidential  and  proprietary  In  nature  and 
granted  those  producers  who  opposed  the 
filing  of  data  without  assurance  of  confiden- 
tiality an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  this 
issue.  Pursuant  to  Opinion  No.  673  issued 
February  4,  1974,  the  Opinion  No.  673-A 
Issued  Aprtl  3,  1974,  reports  were  received 
from  84  of  the  85  producer-respondents.  One 
respondent.  King  Resources  Company,  was 
reUeved  of  that  obligation  because  its  juris- 
dictional gas  sales  had  fallen  below  10  billion 
cubic  feet  for  several  years.  The  Commission 
staff  Is  currently  auditing  the  data  submit- 
ted by  respondents  in  R-405-A. 

Table  14  below  summsolzes  the  reserves 
avaUable  for  sale  collected  in  each  Investi- 
gation. The  84  companies  reported  uncom- 
mitted reserves  of  3.0  trUllon  cubic  feet  In 
the  lower  48  states  as  of  June  30,  1973.  or 
1.4  percent  of  the  total  proved  reserves  for 
the  lower  48.  When  Alaska  is  Included,  the 
total  reported  uncommitted  reserves  were 
30.8  trillion  cubic  feet,  which  Is  about  12 
percent  of  the  national  proved  reserves  total. 
Large  volumes  of  natural  gas  are  available 
for  sale  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  but 
the  transportation  system  required  to  bring 
these  volumes  to  market  has  not  yet  been 
approved. 

TABLE  14.-PR0VED  NATURAL  GAS  RESERVES  AVAILABLE 
FOR  SALE,  IN  STAFF  INVESTIGATION  IN  DOCKET  AR69-1, 
AND  IN  NATIONWIDE  INVESTIGATION  IN  DOCKET  R-40S 
AND  R-405-A> 

[All  volumes  in  trillions  of  cubic  feet] 


Total 

United 

States' 

Lower  48 
States 

South  Louisiana 

Onshore 

Ofhhore 

AR69-1: 
Dae.  31, 1968... 
0«X  31, 1969... 

S 

S 

U.3 
<1.S 

•  3.3 

•  1.1 

Total 

United 

States' 


Lower  48 
State* 


South  Louisiana 
Onshore      Offshor* 


R-405: 

Dec.  31, 1969... 

Oct    1,1971... 

Dec  31, 1971... 

June  30,  1972.. 
R-405-A: 

Dec.  31, 1972... 

June  30, 1973.. 


6.0 

6  1 

31.6 

31.2 

30.5 
30.8 


4.6 
4.4 

3.8 
3.4 

2.7 
3,0 


1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.5 

.7 
1.0 


1  Volumes  in  R-405  and  R-405-A  were  as  reported  by  slightly 
difterent  lists  of  reporting  companies,  and  none  of  the  studies 
purports  to  contain  100  percent  of  the  uncommitted  reserves  in 
the  United  States.  Also,  some  of  the  companies  Included  modify- 
ing footnotes  in  their  reports. 

>  Includes  North  Slope  of  Alaska  beginning  with  Dec.  31, 1971. 
»  No  data  reported. 

*  Includes  zone  1  offshore. 

>  Excludes  zone  1  offshore,  but  includes  data  from  all  producers 
having  interest  in  leases  in  Federal  domain,  offshore  Louisiana. 

NATIOKAL  GAS  RESERVE   STTTDT 

Because  the  effective  discharge  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities requires  access  to  gas  reserve  in- 
formation of  established  credibility  and 
quality,  the  Commission  directed  its  staff  to 
obtain  an  Independent  estimate  of  the  Na- 
tion's proven  natural  gas  reserves,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  in  conjunction  wfth  the 
National  Qas  Survey.  The  program  which  fol- 
lowed was  unprecedented  and  represented 
the  first  Independent  government  appraisal 
and  evaluation  of  natlonwde  proven  natural 
gas  reserves  ever  undertaken.  The  analysis 
was  conducted  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  FPC  staff  and  other  concerned  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  Major  Federal  agencies 
Involved  Included  the  U.S.  Qeologlcal  Survey, 
the  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale 
Reserves,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  regu- 
latory agencies  of  the  major  gas  producing 
states  also  provided  assistance  and  advice. 

The  heart  of  the  evaluation  program  was 
an  Independent  estimation,  on  a  reservolr- 
by-reservolr  basis,  of  the  gas  reserves  of  a 
carefully  selected  sample  of  gas  fields.  These 
estimates  were  made  by  reserve  analysis 
teams  composed  of  geologists,  engineers. 
economists  and  other  professional  employees 
of  the  FPC  and  other  participating  agencies. 
The  estimation  of  reserves  Involved  the  ex- 
amination, evaluation  and  utUlzatlon  of  all 
pertinent  basic  reservoir  data  Including  well 
logs,  core  analyses,  maps,  production  data 
and  production  tests.  The  sample  of  gas  fields, 
selected  by  expert  statisticians  from  govern- 
ment and  the  academic  community,  was  de- 
signed to  maximize  coverage  within  the 
limits  of  the  time  and  manpower  avaUable 
and  to  assure  the  ability  to  draw  statistically 
sound  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  level 
of  the  total  national  reserves  from  the 
sample.  A  program  was  also  conducted  to  In- 
dependently Identify  all  productive  gas  fields 
In  the  Nation  to  Insure  that  all  reserves  were 
accounted  for. 

Analysts  examined  data  for  gas  fields  com- 
prising approximately  60  percent  of  the  na- 
tional proven  gas  reserves.  In  all,  303  fields 
were  examined.  This  coverage  was  obtained 
by  examining  all  fields  having  Indicated  re- 
serves equal  to  or  greater  than  400  bUUon 
cubic  feet  (108  fields),  a  sample  of  fields 
having  less  than  400  billion  cubic  feet  of  re- 
serves (50  fields),  and  all  fields  omitted  by 
the  A.Q.A.  from  its  estimate  (145  fields).  Of 
the  145  total  flelds  suspected  of  having  been 
omitted,  83  were  eliminated  Ijecause  they 
either  were  not  traceable  In  official  state  rec- 
ords, had  been  depleted,  or  were  plugged  and 
abandoned  prior  to  1970.  Reserve  estimates 
were  made  for  each  of  the  remaining  62 
omitted  flelds. 

The  program  culminated  In  the  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Gas  Reserves  Study  in 
May  1973  (Revised,  September  1973)."  This 
flrst  Independent  estimate  of  national  proven 
gas  reserves  found  that,  as  of  year-end  1970, 
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proven  reserves  amounted  to  258.6  trillion 
cubic  feet.  The  A.G.A.  estimate  at  that  time 
was  about  10  percent  greater."' 

INVZSTICATION   OF  PROOITCIBLE  SHUT-IN  LEASES 

During  1974,  the  FPC  with  the  cooperation 
or  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  con- 
ducted an  Investigation  concerning  Federal 
oil  and  gas  leases  In  the  offshore  Louisiana 
and  Texas  areas  classified  by  the  USOS  as 
"Producible  Shut-in."  The  study  was  divided 
Into  two  phases.  The  First  Phase  was  to  (1) 
Identify  and  determine  the  niunber  of  pro- 
ducible shut-In  leases.  (2)  determine  the 
reasons  the  leases  were  so  classified,  and  (3) 
ascertain  the  avaUablllty  of  the  basic  reser- 
voir data  necessary  to  estimate  the  proved 
reserves  attributable  to  the  leases.  The  Sec- 
ond Phase  of  the  Investigation  was  to  esti- 
mate the  proved  and  probable  gas  reserves 
underlying  the  producible  shut-In  leases 
Identified  In  the  First  Phase.  The  investiga- 
tions were  completed  with  First  and  Second 
Phase  Reports  subsequently  being  published 
In  March  and  J\ily  1974,  respectively." 

A  producible  shut-in  lease  Is  a  lease  upon 
which  at  least  one  well  has  been  drilled  and 
Is  determined  to  be  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced In  paying  quantities  and  for  which 
a  suspension  of  production  or  operations  has 
been  approved  by  the  USOS  supervisor. 

The  first  phase  investigation  indicated  that 
a  total  of  168  leases  were  classified  as  pro- 
ducible shut-in  as  of  January  1974.  Included 
In  this  total  were  60  leases  In  their  primary 
5-year  terms,  96  leases  in  extended  terms  and 
12  leases  In  exploration  or  production  imlts. 
The  type  of  hydrocarbon  production  thought 
to  be  available  from  these  leases  Is  as 
follows : 

Type  of  hydrocarbon: 

Oas  - 128 

OU 30 

Oil  and  gas 5 

Undefined "_.II  6 

Total    "les 

Of  the  total  168  leases  In  primary  and 
extended  terms  and  In  units,  45  were  (ac- 
cording to  FPC  files)  dedicated  to  Interstate 
pipeline  companies  by  gas  purchase  con- 
tracts and  32  were  committed  by  reason  of 
advance  payment  agreements  made  by  FPC 
regulated  pipeline  companies  to  the  lessees. 
This  left  91  producible  shut-In  leases  which 
had  not  been  dedicated  or  committed  and 
for  which  we  had  no  Information  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  connection  to  a  pipe- 
line system  or  the  magnitude  of  gas  reserves. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  Indicated 
that  the  168  producible  shut-in  leases  In- 
volved contained  approximately  4.7  Tcf  of 
proved  reserves  and  approximately  3.3  Tcf  of 
probable  reserves.  About  62  percent,  or 
approximately  6  out  of  8  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  the  reserves  associated  with  these  leases 
were  either  already  dedicated  to  Interstate 
gas  purchase  contracts  or  committed  by  ad- 
vance payment  agreements. 

Of  the  approximately  3  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  proved  and  probable  reserves  not  dedi- 
cated or  committed,  about  2  trillion  cubic 
feet  were  associated  with  leasee  still  In  the 
primary  term.  The  remaining  1  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  proved  and  probable  reserves  were 
associated  with  64  leases  In  the  extended- 
term  category. 

There  Is  an  Interesting  footnote  to  our 
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study  of  producible  shut-In  leases.  As  I 
stated  previously,  the  FPC  staff  report.  Phase 
n,  was  released  to  the  public  In  July  1974. 
Six  months  later,  on  January  28,  1975,  Dr. 
Vincent  E.  McKelvey,  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
Phillip  Handler,  President,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  stated  that: 

The  conclusions  of  this  Investigation  have 
been  challenged  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  aslced  that  I  request  the  Na- 
tional Research  Coimcll   (NRC)   to  conduct 
an  evaluation  of  the  estimating  techniques 
and  procedures  and  of  the  gas  reserves  esti- 
mates for  a  representative  sample  of  the  OC3 
shut-in  leases  reported  In  the  FPC  analysis. 
I  was  Informed  of  the  existence  of  this 
letter  on  February  12,  1975.  On  February  20, 
1975,  I  sent  letters  to  Dr.  Handler  and  Dr 
McKelvey  offering  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
FPC  staff  should  the  NRC  undertake  such 
an  evaluation  and  requesting  more  specific 
Information  concerning  the  "challenge."  To 
date,  I  have  received  no  response  to  my  let- 
ters requesting  the  basis  for  the  "challenge  " 
However,   the   NRC   has   undertaken   the 
evaluation  mentioned  above  and  has  estab- 
lished a  Panel  on  Gas  Reserve  Estimation  to 
carry  It  out.  Our  staff  has  been  cooperating 
fully  with  the  panel  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

DISPARrrT  BCTWEEN  A.G.A.  REPORTED  RESERVES 
AND  FPC  STAFF  ESTIMATES  FOR  OFFSHORB 
LOUISIANA 

As  part  of  staff's  continuing  surveUlance  of 
U.S.  natural  gas  supply,  a  comparison  was 
made  between  Bureau  of  Natural  Gas  (BNG) 
estimates  of  gas  reserves  for  offshore  Loulsl- 
ana  and  data  reported  by  the  American  Gas 
AMOclatlon  (A.G.A.)  for  the  years  1971  and 
1972.  This  comparison  Indicated  that  dur- 
ing those  two  years  A.GJV.  offshore  proved 
non-associated  gas  reserve  additions  were 
considerably  lower  than  the  BNG  estimates 
The  apparent  difference  between  these  two 
sets  of  reserve  estimates  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Joint  Office  of  Economics  (OEC) 
and  BNG  Staff  Report  entitled.  "Report  on 
Indicated  Disparity  in  Reporting  of  Offshore 
Louisiana  Non -Associated  Natural  Gas  Re- 
serves",  dated  March  1974  »> 

♦vf*f*^®.°'  ^'^^  possible  Implications  of 
this  indicated  disparity  In  the  determination 
Of  productivity  factors  which  are  utilized  In 
the  costing  and  pricing  of  new  natural  gas 
supplies,  the  Commission  included  the  Indi- 
cated disparity  report  as  Appendix  B-l  to  a 
Notice  Issued  March  21,  1974,  in  Docket  No 
R-389-B.  This  Notice,  among  other  things' 
requested  comments  from  all  parties  to  ex- 
plain the  Indicated  disparity 

On  June  21,  1974,  the  Commission  Issued 
Opinion  No.  699  in  Docket  No.  R-389-B  which 
^tabllshed  a  uniform  national  base  rate 
of  42  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  post- 
December  31.  1972.  sales  of  natural  gas  in 
interstate  commerce.  On  page  47  of  this 
opinion,  the  Commission  commented  on  the 
report  of  the  reserve  disparity  as  follows- 

On  March  21.  1974,  we  Issued  a  Staff  Re- 
port which  Indicates  that  significant  new 
dlSTOverles  of  nonassodated  gas  reserves  re- 
ported by  A.G.A.  for  the  Southern  Louisi- 
ana area  for  1971  and  1972  are  approximately 
1.7  Tcf  less  than  our  Staff's  estimate  for  the 
nonassoclated  natural  gas  reserve  additions 
for  81  selected  leases  which  were  sold  In  the 
December  1970  lease  sale  (Notice  of  March 
21.  1974,  Appendix  B-l,  mlmeo,  p.  1).  While 
this  disparity  may  be  due  simply  to  a  re- 


porting lag  by  A.O.A.  (Notice  of  March  21, 
1974,  Appendix  B-l,  mlmeo,  p.  8),  It  Is  also 
possible  that  A.G.A.  does  not  have  complete 
access  to  the  subsurface  data  necessary  to 
estimate  new  reserve  additions  for  all  areas 
and  that  Its  report  is  less  than  complete. 

In  Opinion  No.  699-H,  Issued  December  4, 
1974,  Docket  No.  R-389-B,  the  Commission 
found  a  Just  and  reasonable  national  base 
rate  of  50  cents  per  Mcf  based  on  a  cost  range 
of  48  to  52  cents. 

We  stated  In  Opinion  No.  699,  Docket  No. 
R-389-B,  issued  June  21,  1974  (p.  40)  : 

Our  cost  analysis  In  this  decision  Is  based 
upon  the  methodology  which  was  developed 
in  the  first  Permian  Basin  area  rate  pro- 
ceeding. Area  Rate  Proceeding,  et  al.  {Per- 
mian  Basin),  34  F.P.C.  159  (1965),  affirmed, 
Permian  Basin  Area  Rate  Cases,  390  U.S.  747 
(1968),  and  modified  in  the  second  Southern 
Louisiana  proceeding,  Area  Rate  Proceeding, 
et  al.  (Southern  Louisiana  Area),  46  FJ>.c. 
86  (1971),  affirmed.  Placid  Oil  Company,  ei 
al.  V.  FJ'.C.  483  F.2d  880  (5th  CIr.  1973), 
affirmed  sub  nom.  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  et 
al.  V.  FJ'.C,  42  U.S.L.W.  4842  (U.S.  June  10, 
1974) . 

The  costing  formula  seeks  to  derive  a  unit 
cost  for  finding  and  producing  each  Mcf  of 
new  gas  by  dividing  nationwide  gross  non- 
associated  natural  gas  reserve  additions  Into 
the  nationwide  cost  of  finding  and  producing 
gas.  Specifically,  productivity  Is  computed 
by  relating  nationwide  A.G.A.  reported  re- 
serve  additions  of  nonassoclated  gas  to  na- 
tionwide gas  well  footage  drilled.  An  increase 
in  nonassoclated  natural  gas  reserve  addi- 
tions results  In  Increased  productivity  and 
reduced  unit  costs. 

The  staff's  report  of  a  disparity  In  reserve 
additions  as  reported  by  the  A.G.A.  rein- 
forced "our  conclusions  that  using  only  the 
most  recent  data  on  reserve  additions  in  a 
short  time  period  of  four  years  Is  unreliable, 
with  or  without  negative  revisions,  and 
should  not  be  the  primary  basis  for  our  deci- 
sion" In  that  proceeding.  Instead,  we  relied 
"upon  reserve  additions  for  the  most  recent 
ten  year  period  (1963-1972)  to  compute  the 
low  end  of  the  reasonable  cost  range  and  the 
most  recent  seven  years  (1966-1972)  to  com- 
pute the  high  end  of  this  range."  (Pages 
50-51,  Opinion  No.  699.  Docket  No.  R-389-B, 
Issued  June  21, 1974.) 
We  then  stated: 

This  time  span  Is  of  sufficient  length  to 
Insure  that  a  reporting  lag  or  the  lack  of  the 
Information  required  to  make  a  reserve  esti- 
mate In  any  given  year  will  not  unduly  In- 
fluence the  end  result  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  requisite  consideration  to  the  more 
recent  industry  experience  In  finding  new 
supplies  of  nonassoclated  and  associated 
natural  gas. 

We  also  "computed  a  range  of  costs  based 
upon  A.G.A.  reserve  additions  adjusted  to  re- 
flect a  disparity  of  1.7  Tcf"  (P.  95,  Opinion 
No.  699),  and  adjusted  our  base  cost  range 
to  reflect  the  disparity.  This  yielded  a  range 
of  costs  of  37.01  cents  to  41.9  cents  per  Mcf 
compared  to  a  range  of  37.64  cents  to  42.74 
cents  without  adjustment. 

Illustratively,  the  Impact  of  reserve  addi- 
tions ranging  from  1.0  Tcf  to  10.0  Tcf  over 
and  above  the  reserve  additions  as  reported 
by  the  A.G.A.  upon  the  Imputed  cost  of  new 
nonassoclated  natural  gas  supplies  and  upon 
the  Just  and  reasonable  rate  found  In  our 
Opinion  Nos.  699  and  699-H  Is  shown  In  the 
following  schedule  prepared  by  staff: 
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1972  data 


Trended  datf 


Reserve  additions 


Productivity 
(Mcf /ft) 


Cost  (cents 
per  McO 


47.79  cents 

less  imputed 

cost  (cents 

per  McO 


Cost  (cents 
pel  Mcf) 


Variance 

51.46  CMb     from  SO  cents 

lest  imputed  national 

cost  (cents  base  rate 

per  Mcf)  (cents  per  Mcf) 


As  reported  by  the  American  Gas  Association 485  '47.82  0  »51.46 

As  reported  by  AGA  +  ITcf 490  47.20                  .59  50.97 

As  reported  by  AGA +1.7  Tcf 494  >46.77  1.02  50.46 

As  reported  by  AGA +2.7  Tcf. 500  46.29  1.50  49.81 

As  reported  by  AGA +5  Tcf 515  44.71  3.08  48.19 

As  reported  by  AGA +10  Tcf 546  41.87  5.93  45.15 


0 

+1.46 

.49 

+.97 

1.00 

+.46 

1.65 

-.19 

3.27 

-.81 

6.31 

-4.85 

I  Opinion  No.  699-H  at  34;  app.  C,  sheet  1  of  7.  The  comparable  figure  in  opinion  No.  699  is 
42  74  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  See  opinion  No.  699  at  95;  app.  C,  schedule  No.  1,  sheet  1 
Of9,coL(f>. 


2  Opinion  No.  699-H  at  34 ;  app.  C,  sheet  1  of  7. 

>  The  comparable  figure  in  opinion  No.  699  is  41.9  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feeL  Opinion 
No.  699  at  95-%;  revised  app.  C,  schedule  No.  1,  sheet  1  of  7,  col.  (d). 


The  addition  of  the  1.7  Tcf  disparity  to 
the  proved  reserves  reported  by  the  A.G.A. 
would  Increase  productivity  from  485  to  494 
Mcf/ft.  resulting  in  a  difference  In  cost  of  1 
cent  per  Mcf,  or  the  same  Just  and  reason- 
able national  base  rate  of  50  cents  found  by 
the  Commission.  The  addition  of  2.7  Tcf  to 
the  reserves  reported  by  A.G.A.  would  Indi- 
cate productivity  of  500  Mcf/ft.,  a  coet  of 
49.81  cents  per  Mcf  and  an  overall  difference 
from  the  high  end  of  the  cost  range  of  1.65 
cents  per  Mcf.  Here  again,  the  national  base 
rate  of  50  cents  would  be  supported  by  the 
Imputed  cost  of  49.81  cents.  If  we  were  to 
assume  a  5.0  Tcf  addition  over  and  above 
A.G.A.  reported  reserves,  productivity  would 
Increase  to  515  and  the  cost  becomes  48.19 
cents  per  Mcf,  a  variance  of  3.27  cents  per 
Mcf  from  the  cost  of  51.46  cents,  or  0.81 
cents  less  than  the  national  hase  rate  of  60 
cents.  A  10.0  TCf  addition  would  Increase 
productivity  from  485  to  546  Mcf/ft.  and  re- 
duce coerts  to  45.16  cents  per  Mcf,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  less  than  6  cents  from  the  na- 
tional base  rate. 

rPC  EXAMINATION  OF  A.G.A.  REPORTED  RESERVES 
IN  BIENNIAL  REVIEW  OF  NATIONAL  RATE 
(DOCKET   NO.   RM75-14,   JUNE    16,    1075) 

We  have  Initiated  a  searching  Inquiry  Into 
the  reliability  of  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion reserves  reporting  system.  One  Jiine  13, 
1975,  In  Docket  No.  RM75-14,  we  Issued  our 
order  Instituting  an  Investigation  to  update 
a  prior  steff  study  relating  to  a  disparity  In 
the  reporting  of  offshore  Louisiana  nonasso- 
clated natural  gas  reserve  additions  deter- 
mined by  the  staff  report  Issued  March  21, 
1974,  to  approximate  1.7  Tcf  between  the 
A.GA.  figures  for  the  entire  South  Louisiana 
area  and  the  reserve  additions  found  by  the 
staff  to  exist  In  only  31  leases  sold  in  that 
area  In  the  December  16,  1970  offshore  lease 
sale.  We  ordered : 

(1)  a  staff  Investigation  to  determine  the 
extent  of  proved  reserves  present  in  fields 
discovered  In  1971-1972  located  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and 

(2)  natural  gas  companies  that  hold  or 
held  proved  natural  gas  reserves  In  those 
fields  to  submit  to  the  Commission  under 
oath  (a)  their  respective  reserve  estimates 
through  December  31,  1974,  (b)  the  back- 
ground data  supporting  the  esrtlmates  such 
as  well  logs  and  production  histories,  plus 
(c)  all  Information  supplied  by  any  pro- 
ducer or  Its  representative  to  the  A.G.A. 
Committee  on  Natural  Gas  Reserves  or  Its 
subcommittees  for  these  fields  In  the  years 
1971  to  1974. 

In  addition,  on  Jime  13.  1976,  I  wrote 
Chairman  Bngman,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  Invite  the  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  OMnmlsslon  Bt&S  In  the  proceed- 
ings In  Docket  No.  RM76-14,  relating  to  the 
biennial  review  of  the  national  rate  pre- 
scribed In  Opinion  No.  699-H.  We  also  re- 
quested that  the  Federal  Trade  Conuntselon 
staff  submit  to  our  staff : 


(1)  the  gas  reserve  estimates  that  they 
have  obtained  from  representatives  to  or 
from  the  A.G.A.  Reserves  Committee; 

(2)  the  gas  reserve  estimates  the  FTC  staff 
acquired  from  the  proved  reserve  ledgers  of 
the  various  companies  reviewed  by  the  FTC 
staff,  and  disparities  between  the  A.GA. 
Reserves  Committee  data  and  that  recorded 
on  certain  of  the  companies'  proved  reserve 
ledgers;  and 

(3)  all  of  the  actual  field/lease  data  which 
the  FTC  staff  obtained  from  A.GA.  for  off- 
shore Louisiana  for  the  years  1966  through 
1973. 

Finally,  I  requested  that  our  staff  be  pro- 
vided with  the  gas  reserves  data  received 
by  the  FTC  staff  thus  far  In  reponse  to  the 
reserve  data  questionnaire  recently  sub- 
mitted by  the  FTC  to  producers  of  natural 
gas.  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Eng- 
man  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

I  also  wrote  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hathaway  on  June  13,  1976.  Inviting  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  staff's  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  In  the 
proceedings  In  Docket  No.  RM75-14.  While 
my  Invitation  to  participate  would  encom- 
pass all  Issues  In  RM75-14.  I  specifically  re- 
quested the  following  Information  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  Federal  domain : 

"(a)  List  of  new  fields  with  discovery  dates 
for  the  years  1971-1974  together  with  reserve 
estimates  your  staff  might  have  for  the  leases 
which  comprise  these  fields. 

"(b)  Identification  of  all  wells  drilled  on 
these  leases  Including  date  of  completion 
and  total  depth." 

I  further  requested  that  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey submit  for  the  record  of  ovu:  proceedings, 
their  analysis  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  gas  po- 
tential and  the  basis  for  their  conclusion 
that :  "most  of  the  prospects  which  remain  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  high  risks  and  less 
reserve  potential." 

With  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  I 
noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  relied  In 
the  past  on  the  A.G.A.  Reserves  Committee 
published  data  for  Its  reserve  base,  and  fur- 
ther noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  a 
representative  serving  on  the  A.G.A.  Reserves 
Committee.  I  have  requested  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  staff  submit  to  the  FPC  staff  the  gas 
reserve  and  production  figures  from  repre- 
sentatives to  or  from  the  A.G.A.  Reserves 
Committee  and  the  gas  production  figures 
they  have  acquired  from  the  various  com- 
panies regularly  reviewed  by  Interior  staff. 

"We  are  particularly  interested  In  any  ad- 
ditions to  production,  or  potential  produc- 
tion your  staff  may  have  received  from  the 
A.G.A.  Reserve  Committee  and  that  that 
may  have  been  submitted  by  any  of  the 
companies  covered  in  yovur  annual  reports. 

"I  have  been  advised  that  your  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  relied  In  the  past  on  the  A.G.A. 
Reserve  Committee  published  data  for  Its  re- 
serve base.  I  might  inquire  whether  or  not 
the  production  figures  you  obtain  and  pub- 


lish have  ever  caused  the  Bureau  to  revise, 
adjust  or  question  the  reserve  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  A.G.A." 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration is  also  conducting  a  comprehensive 
natural  gas  reserves  study.  Accordingly,  I 
have  requested  by  letter  to  Frank  G.  Zarb, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, that  the  FEA  staff  submit  the  gas 
reserves  data  received  by  the  FEA  staff  thus 
far  In  response  to  the  data  questionnaire 
(FEAP-301-S-O  (11-74))  recently  submitted 
to  producers  of  natural  gas,  "along  with  any 
other  studies  or  Inventories  of  gas  reserves 
your  staff  may  have  that  would  be  germane 
to  the  Issues  In  the  proceeding  in  Docket  No. 
RM75-14." 

After  evaluation  of  all  data  submitted  by 
parties  to  RM75-14  or  in  response  to  specific 
requests  to  various  Federal  agencies,  the 
Commission  will  then  be  In  a  position  on 
the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  evidentiary 
record  to  determine  the  data  series  which 
should  be  used  as  well  as  whether  any  adjust- 
ments to  the  report  of  nonassoclated  gas 
reserves  added  In  any  year  or  years  are  ap- 
propriate In  applying  our  rate  methodology 
to  determine  a  Just  and  reasonable  national 
base  rate  pursuant  to  our  biennial  review. 

Until  the  FPC  is  in  a  position  to  establish 
a  functional  comprehensive  data  reporting 
system  through  Form  40  (Order  No.  526. 
Docket  No.  RM74-16,  issued  February  26! 
1975)  and  Form  64  (Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making, Docket  No.  RM76-24,  Issued  March 
13,  1975),  we  must  perforce  rely  upon  avail- 
able data  critically  examined  to  assure  that 
the  public  interest  is  protected. 

FPC  STAFF  SURVEILLANCE  OF  FORM    18  PIPELINE 
FILINGS  OF  NATTTRAL  GAS  RESERVES 

As  a  routine  procedure  in  the  staff's  sur- 
veillance of  Form  15  filings  of  natural  gas 
reserves,  teams  of  geologists  and  reservoir 
engineers  are  sent  to  the  offices  of  the  pipe- 
line respondents  to  review  the  basic  pro- 
duction and  well  data  on  which  the  esti- 
mates are  based,  to  review  the  methodology 
of  the  estimates,  and  when  necessary,  to  rec- 
ommend changes  in  estimating  methods  and 
procedures  to  insure  greater  accuracy.  Dur- 
ing 1974  the  FPC  staff  made  in-depth  reserve 
estimates  for  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company, 
Trunkllne  Gas  Company,  Panhandle  Eastern 
Pipe  Line  Company,  and  Northwest  Pipeline 
Corporation.  Those  followed  two  In-depth 
reserve  studies  made  in  1973  for  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Company  and  Transcontinental 
Gas  Pipe  Line  Corporation. 

FPC  COORDINATION  WITH  SBC  ON  REPORTED 
GAS  HX8ERTEB 

Another  facet  of  ovir  Form  16  reserve 
evaluation  program  Involves  a  review  of  the 
reserve  data  reported  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  in  prospectuses  filed 
with  them  and  a  comparison  of  these  data 
with  information  filed  in  FPC  Form  15  Pur- 
suant to  communications  between  Chairman 
Garrett   and   Commissioner  Ixwmls   of  the 
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SEC  and  myselT,  we  established  procedures 
whereby  the  FPC  staff  reviews  prcepectiisea 
filed  with  the  SEC.  These  review  procedures 
encompass  all  pertinent  areas  ot  the  filings. 
Including  gas  reserve  data.  In  those  Instances 
where  the  data  submitted  to  SEC  do  not 
agree  with  Information  on  file  with  the  FPC 
and  my  staff  cannot  satisfy  Itself  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  disparity,  the  SEC  staff  Is 
notified  In  writing.  These  review  procedures 
were  Initiated  In  June  of  1974.  Since  July  1, 
1974,  we  have  reviewed  In  excess  of  235  pro- 
spectuses, of  which  over  70  Incorporated  gas 
reserve  Information. 

The  reserves  reported  to  the  SEC  are  gen- 
erally on  a  consolidated  basis,  I.e.,  Informa- 
tion on  the  parent  and  each  of  Its  subsidiary 
companies  are  Included  In  the  prospectuses, 
including  nonjurlsdlctlonal  companies  that 
are  not  required  to  report  reserves  to  FPC. 
In    cases    involving    reporting    by    Identical 
company   units,   any   differences   In   reserve 
data  reported  to  SEC  and  FPC  are  usually 
due  to  timing  differences.  That  Is,  the  FPC 
Form  No.   15,  Natural  Oas  Companies  An- 
nual Report  of  Gas  Supply,  is  prepared  an- 
nually by  the  filing  companies,  but  the  re- 
serve data  included  in  the  SEC  prospectuses 
usually  Include  reserves  at  an  earlier  or  later 
date.  The  reserves  reported  in  the  prospec- 
tuses, therefore,  include  the  Impact  of  ad- 
ditional production  and  any  additional  re- 
serves that  might  have  been  acquired  since 
the  date  of  the  latest  Form  No.  16  availabla 
Another  factor  bearing  on  differences  In 
reported   natural   gas  reserves   Involves   the 
individuals  preparing  the  reports  to  the  FPC 
and  SEC.  The  prospectus  data  are  usually 
prepared  by  an  independent  consulting  firm 
and  the  FPC  Form  No.  15  data  are  generally 
prepared    by   company    personnel.   The   raw 
data  are  based  on  technical  information  that 
must  be  interpreted  by  experts  and  is  not 
quantifiable  by  mere  application  of  mathe- 
matical formulas,  and  such  interpretatlona 
may  vary.  Because  of  these  factors,  under  an 
agreement  with  the  SEC,  the  FPC  staff  has 
begun   attending,   in   an   observer   capacity, 
meetings  at  the  SEC  with  registrants  and 
SEC  staff  at  which  the  methodology  used  in 
preparing  the  reserve  estimates  is  discussed 
and  evaluated. 

I  have  requested  the  FPC  staff  to  prepare  a 
revision  to  Form  15  through  a  proposed  rule- 
making which  would  compel  companies  to 
explain  In  detail  on  Form  15  any  differences 
In  reserve  estimates  filed  with  the  SEC,  or 
any  other  Goverment  agency,  and  those  re- 
p<»ted  to  the  FPC." 

EZVI8ED  FPC  FHOCEDT7RES  FOB  RESERVES  REPOBT- 
ING    AND    ASSOCIATES    COST    DATA 

Form  40 

In  recognition  of  the  limitations  of  the 
available  natural  gas  reserves  reporting  sys- 
tems and  for  the  purp>ose  of  instituting  a 
natural  gas  reserves  reporting  program  not 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  improv- 
ing its  ratemaking  procedures,  the  Commis- 
sion, on  February  26,  1975,  issued  Order  No. 
526  (Docket  No.  RM74-16)  which  requires 
"all  persons  who  have  been  found  to  be 
natural  gas  companies  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  {note  omitted]  or  who  are  affllla^'ss  (as- 
Boclates)  or  sulwidlarles  of  natural  gas  com- 
panies" to  file  annually  on  Form  40  "uni- 
form Information  on  proved  domestic  natural 
gas  reserves."  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  would  be  reported  through 
this  system. 

By  granting  rehearing  for  purpose  of  fur- 
ther consideration,  we  have  temporarily 
stayed  the  effective  date  of  Order  No.  526 
pending  clearance  by  the  General  Accoiint- 
Ing  Office  under  Public  Law  93-163.  We  have 
Instructed  our  staff  to  cooperate  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  an  effort  to 
reduce   alleged   duplication   between   FPC's 
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Forms  40,  64,  and  16,  and  to  nninimigA  the 
compliance  burden,  particularly  for  small 
respondents.  In  the  event  that  we  are  un- 
successful in  resolving  the  problenis  raised 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  consistent 
with  public  policy  considerations  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  the  Commission  has  re- 
served the  right  to  issue  Form  40,  with  or 
without  revision,  as  may  be  warranted  by 
the  public  interest.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory 
solution  to  all  issues  raised  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  within  the  next  30  days. 
In  promulgating  Form  40,  the  Commission 
found: 

The  compilation  of  information  on  natural 
gas  reserves  held  by  natural  gas  companies 
(or  by  their  affiliates  and/or  subsidiaries)  is 
a  necessary  exercise  of  the  Commission's 
powers  under  Section  14(a)  of  the  Act  to 
gather  data  required  for  the  performance  of 
the  Commission's  duties  under  Sections  4,  5, 
and  7  of  the  Act  and  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  a  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive and  reliable  data  base  pertaining  to 
natural  gas  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
ommending any  further  legislation  to  the 
Congress  which  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary.  (Order  No.  526  at  5.) 

Form  40  is  necessary  to  the  Commis- 
sion's ratemaking  responsibilities  since  the 
date  gathered  thereby  "will  aid  the  Com- 
mission In  evaluating  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  rates  to  encourage  greater 
exploration  and  development  of  domestic  gas 
reserves  is  resulting  in  additional  gas  dedi- 
cations to  the  Interstate  market  or  whether 
the  gas  is  escaping  to  the  intrastate  market 
or  whether  alternative  alternate  invest- 
ments not  related  to  natural  gas  are  more 
attractive."  (Order  No.  526  at  6.) 

Because  reserve  additions  are  only  one  part 
of  the  formula  used  to  determine  productiv- 
ity. Form  40,  as  proposed,  was  modified  by 
Order  No.  526  to  also  require  the  reporting 
of  drilling  footages  associated  with  the  re- 
serve additions  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
determine  the  productivity. 
Form  64 
As  a  supplement  to  Form  40,  we  have  pro- 
posed in  Docket  No.  RM75-24  (Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking,  issued  March  13, 
1975) ,  the  adoption  of  a  Form  64  "providing 
for  the  systematic  collection  of  data  and  In- 
formation concerning  producer  and  produc- 
ing affiliate  expenditures,  exploration  and 
development  activities,  reserve  additions, 
production  (volumes]  and  revenues.  This 
form  would  also  be  submitted  by  all  persons 
found  to  be  natural  gas  companies  and  their 
affiliates  and/or  subsidiaries.  Form  64  would, 
in  its  proposed  form,  provide  for  the  filing  of 
cost  and  reserve  additions  data  for  the  past 
10  years  in  the  initial  filing  aad  for  each  sub- 
sequent year  thereafter.  Moreover,  as  pro- 
posed, the  form  would  provide  that  the  data 
be  supplied  for  various  subareas  of  the  United 
States.  The  stated  purpose  of  this  proposed 
form  and  with  Form  40  is  to  permit  the 
Commission  in  its  ratemaking  proceedings 
to  rely  upon  "information  submitted  directly 
to  us  and  audltable  by  us,  rather  than  to  be 
forced  to  rely  upon  published  data  not  open 
to  close  scrutiny." 

Form  40  and  proposed  Form  64,  if  adopted, 
are  the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive  data 
gathering  system  by  the  Commission  which 
will  eventually  supplant  the  reliance  on  pub- 
li^ed  date,  and  allow  the  Commission  to  es- 
tablish rates  based  upon  timely  and  com- 
prehensive data  supplied  to  the  Commission 
which  Is  subject  to  audit. 

The  date-gathering  effort  such  as  the  one 
hereby  launched  will  give  to  the  Commission 
Information  against  which  It  can  measure 
the  accuracy  and  methodology  by  which  pub- 
lished data  Is  derived,  and  can  determine 
whether  trends  demonstrated  thereby  are 
reflected  in  the  Commission's  own  date.  la 
addition,  it  can  move  the  Commission  to- 


wards having  the  option  of  calculating  pro- 
ductivity, as  weU  as  costs,  on  the  basis  of  the 
activity  of  Jurisdictional  companies  only  at 
some  time  In  the  future.  (Order  No.  526  at 
7.) 

The  data  collected  via  Form  40  and  pro- 
posed Form  64,  If  adopted,  will  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  provide  a  more  reliable  and 
precise  data  base  upon  which  to  prescribe 
rates.  It  will  also  provide  "an  additional 
test  of  the  veracity  of  reserves  reported  by 
the  A.O.A.  for  that  year  and  will  provide  the 
first  Independent  governmental  check  of 
productivity  as  estimated  from  data  cur- 
rently reported  by  A.G.A.  and  the  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Qeoloeists 
(AJiJ'.Q.)." 

(Order  No.  526  at  9.)  "fPlrompt  develop- 
ment of  an  independent  data  collection  sys- 
tem by  the  Commission  will  provide  a  more 
acciirate  and  reliable  data  base  which  will 
better  serve  the  broad  regulatory  responsibil- 
ities delegated  to  the  Commission."  Copies 
of  Order  No.  526  and  the  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  in  Docket  No.  RM75-24  will  be 
provided  for  the  record. 

INVESTIGATION  OP  NONPRODUCTINO  OAS  RESERVES 
IN   THE    GTTLP    OP    MEXICO 

In  February  1975,  the  Commission  issued 
a  report  on  Its  staff's  preliminary  investlga- 
gatlon  of  nonproduclng  gas  reserves  in  the 
GiUf  of  Mexico  as  reported  to  the  Commission 
by  regulated  pipeline  companies  in  their  an- 
nual gas  supply  (FPC  Form  No.  15)  reports. 
Concvirrently  with  the  release  of  this  report 
the  Commission  instituted  an  investigation 
and  ordered  12  interstate  pipeline  companies 
and  68  independent  producers  to  show  cause 
why  certain  natural  gas  reservoirs  In  the 
offshore  Federal  domain  area  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  currently  In  a  nonproduclng 
status  and  why  they  "coxUd  not  or  should 
not"  be  produced.  (RI75-112,  Feb.  20,  1975.) 
This  hearing  began  on  May  20,  1975.  A  second 
phase  of  this  Investigation  will  cover  offshore 
state  find  onshore  dedicated  nonproduclng 
reserves.  While  a  conclusive  finding  as  to 
the  amount  of  gas  which  may  be  available 
from  these  nonproduclng  reserves  can  be 
made  only  upon  completion  of  these  hearings, 
I  would  observe  that  the  volumes  Involved 
are  Insufficient  to  avert  a  long-range  natural 
gas  crisis,  although  In  the  short-range  ac- 
celerated production  of  these  reserves  will 
mitigate  deepening  curtallmente.  A  tabula- 
tion of  nonproduclng  and  total  dedicated  gas 
reserves  in  the  offshore  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
the  11 -year  period  1964-1974  Is  given  In 
Table  16. 

TABLE  15.— COMPARISON  OF  NONPRODUCING  AND  TOTAL 
DEDICATED  GAS  RESERVES  IN  OFFSHORE  GULF  OF 
MEXICO,  1964  THROUGH  1974. 

(All  volumes  In  MMcf  at  14.73  p.s.i.a.  and  60°  F] 


YMr 


Nonproduclng 


Percent 

Total     nonproduclng 

offshore  of  total 


1964 7,626,515  19,245,080 

1965 7,561.439  22,184  289 

1966 9,364,551  24.871,199 

1967.... 9,364,070  27,234,977 

1968 9,857,167  29,254,458 

1969 10,389,937  33,062,086 

1970 8,269,031  34,009,872 

1971 7,247,039  32,380,630 

1972 9,008,658  32,461,354 

1973 7,914,728  30,461836 

1974 >  8. 526, 533  127,428,681 


39.6 
34.1 

37.7 
34.4 
33.7 
31.4 
24.3 
22.4 
27.8 
26.0 
31.1 


Source:  FPC  Form  15. 

'  Preliminary  data.  The  nonproduclng  reserves  for  1974  were 
determined  by  staff  from  company  form  15  reports  but  have 
not  been  verified  by  staff  in  the  pipeline  company  offices  nor 
have  the  total  remaining  recoverable  reserves  been  checked 
for  compliance  *ith  form  15  reporting  procedures. 

At  page  three  of  our  order  we  addressed 
the  inability  to  draw  conclusions  from  this 
preliminary  report  as  follows: 

On  the  basis  of  the  Staff  Investigation  con- 
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ducted  so  far.  It  Is  not  possible  to  form  def- 
inite conclusions  with  respect  to  the  un- 
developed reserves  reported  on  Form  No.  15. 
We  need  to  determine  In  the  first  instance, 
whether  the  Form  No.  15  data  Is  reliable  and 
accurate,  for  if  reserves  have  been  over- 
stated then  the  reserve  Inventory  of  the  In- 
terstate pipelines  is  lower,  and  the  Nation's 
gas  supply  posture  is  worse,  than  earlier 
studies  indicate.  If  the  Form  No.  15  data 
Is  reliable  and  accurate,  then  we  need  to 
determine  whether  nondevelopment  has  oc- 
curred because  of  engineering  and  technical 
constraints,  or  by  reasons  of  conservation 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, or  because  of  inadequate  transporta- 
tion capacity,  or  because  of  failure  of  pro- 
ducers to  meet  or  pipelines  to  enforce  con- 
tract or  certificate  obligations,  or  because  of 
factors  within  control  of  this  Commission. 
The  purpose  of  this  Investigation  is  to  deter- 
mine facts,  and  teke  such  remedial  action, 
if  any,  which  is  within  our  power. 

We  directed  the  Presiding  Administrative 
Law  Judge  to: 

.  .  .  render  an  Initial  decision  addressing 
inter  alia  the  following  matters  and  in  so 
doing  draw  conclusions  as  to  fact  and  law 
and  make  recommendations  where  appropri- 
ate: (1)  Determine  (a)  reasons  why  gas  from 
nonproduclng  reservoirs  Is  not  being  pro- 
duced, (b)  when,  under  current  practices, 
production  from  these  reservoirs  Is  antlc- 
^ated.  (c)  the  economic  and  engineering 
feasibility  of  accelerating  the  date  for  plac- 
ing such  nonproduclng  reserves  on  produc- 
ing status,  and  (d)  whether  there  is  com- 
pliance with  certificate  obligations  as  to  the 
rate  of  delivery  of  gas  from  the  dedicated 
acreage  of  which  these  nonproduclng  reser- 
voirs are  a  part.  (2)  Determine  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  the  FPC  Form  No.  15  re- 
porting process  and  veracity  of  the  data  re- 
ported by  the  respondenta  herein;  and  rec- 
ommend what,  if  any,  action  should  be  taken 
to  Improve  the  usefulness,  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  report  form.  (3)  Set  forth 
what,  if  any,  recommendations  concerning 
the  development,  purchase  or  transportation 
of  offshore  nonproduclng  reserves  in  the 
Federal  Domain  should  be  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  ...  (4) 
Set  forth  areas  of  consideration  for  possible 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  natural  gas  Industry. 

The  investigation  in  Docket  No.  RI75-112 
is  but  the  latest  In  a  series  of  Commission 
actions  directed  toward  the  identification  and 
investigation  of  uncommitted,  shut-in  or 
otherwise  nonproduclng  resources  as  may  be 
available  for  the  interstate  market. 

OTHER   FPC   SUPPLY    DATA 

Producer  forms  301-A,  301-B  and  314~B 
The  FPC  requires  all  producers  selling  gas 
in  Interstate  commerce  except  small  produc- 
ers with  exemption  certificates  to  file  with 
the  Commission  copies  of  each  of  Its  sales 
contracts  with  an  Interstate  buyer.  Such 
contracta  contain  complete  data  on  price, 
daily  delivery  volumes,  description  of  dedi- 
cated acreage  committed  to  buyer  and  other 
contract  provisions  covering  such  matters 
as  gas  pressure,  quality,  delivery  points, 
metering,  gas  processing  for  removal  of 
liquids,  periodic  price  escalations,  possible 
Interruptions  in  service  and  penalties  for 
not  meeting  certain  contract  terms.  The 
contracta  are  designated  as  FPC  gas  rate 
schedules  and  their  submission  Is  a  require- 
ment for  obtaining  an  FPC  producer  sales 
certificate.  Any  amendments  to  such  con- 
tracta must  also  be  filed  with  the  FPC.  These 
contracta  contain  the  basic  Information  on 
which  producer  sales  of  natural  gas  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  FPC. 

The  only  other  Information  which  the  PPO 
requires  from  Ita  Jurisdictional  producers 
on  a  contintilng  basis  are  annual  reporta 
which   summarize   total    annual   interstate 


sales    volumes    and    revenue    (FPC    Forms 
301-A,  301-B  and  314-B). 

FPC  Form  301-B  is  reqtiired  from  all 
producers  selling  more  than  10  million  Mcf 
of  natural  gas  per  year  in  interstate  com- 
merce (about  85  producers  who  account  for 
about  88  percent  of  all  Interstate  sales). 
Form  301-A,  which  contains  total  volume 
sales  and  revenue  and  the  data  on  working 
interest  of  respondent  and  others,  is  required 
from  the  small  producers  (under  10  million 
Mcf  per  year  sales)  who  have  not  requested 
or  received  small  producer  exemption  certifi- 
cates (about  1500) .  These  forms  provide 
for  the  reporting  of  total  sales  volumes  and 
revenues,  a  listing  of  sales  contracta  filed 
with  the  FPC,  including  rate  and  name  of 
purchaser  for  each,  the  fractional  working 
interest  of  others  in  each  contract  and  the 
working  Interest  of  the  respondent  In  sales 
contracts  filed  by  other  producers,  name 
of  the  producing  field  for  each  contract  and 
some  delivery  point  data.  FPC  Form  314-B 
is  an  annual  statement  required  from  small 
producers  who  have  been  granted  exemption 
from  certain  FPC  rate  regulations  under 
FPC  Order  No.  428,  dated  March  18,  1971 
(about  4400).  This  form  reqvUres  a  listing 
of  sales  contracts,  including  sales  volumes, 
revenues,  and  names  of  purchasers.  This 
statement  is  necessary  to  keep  the  FPC  In- 
formed as  to  the  continuing  status  of  the 
respondent  as  a  small  producer. 
Form  No.  14,  annual  report  for  importers 
and  exporters  of  natural  gas 

On  February  2,  1973,  the  Commission  is- 
sued Order  No.  471  prescribing  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  form  entitled,  "Annual  Report 
for  Importers  and  Exporters  of  Natural  Gas" 
(FPC  Form  No.  14).  Form  No.  14  provides 
data  on  Importa  and  exports  of  natural  gas. 
Including  LNG.  In  addition  to  providing 
monthly,  peak  day,  and  annual  data  on  the 
volume  and  dollars  paid  or  received  for  im- 
porta and  exporte,  the  Form  conveniently 
shows  the  Importer  or  exporter,  point  of 
entry  or  exit,  foreign  buyer  or  seller,  trans- 
porter, mode  of  transportetion,  FPC  docket 
number,  weighted  average  annual  price,  and 
weighted  average  annual  Btu  content.  The 
Form  Is  filed  annually  by  March  31  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  A  separate  schedule 
Is  filed  for  each  FPC  docket  number  under 
which  an  export  or  Import  occurred.  Where 
more  than  one  geographic  point  of  import 
or  export  occurs  under  one  authorization, 
a  separate  schedule  Is  filed  for  each  point. 
I  will  supply  for  the  record  the  latest  steff 
report  compiling  the  data  collected  on  Form 
No.  14. 

Form  No.  IS,  natural  gas  companies  annual 
report  of  gas  supply 

Since  1963,  Form  No.  15  has  been  filed  an- 
nually by  Interstete  pipeline  companies 
which  own  or  control  50  billion  cubic  feet 
or  more  of  natural  gas  reserves.  Reserves 
estimates  and  dellverabllity  projections  are 
reported  for  each  source  of  supply,  e.g.,  res- 
ervoir, gas  field  or  gas  plant.  Maps  showing 
the  location  and  delineating  the  boundaries 
of  each  reported  gas  reservoir  are  also  filled. 
I  will  supply  for  the  record  the  latest  Com- 
mission publication  deteiUng  Form  No.  15 
data. 

On  March  6,  1973,  the  Conunission  Issued 
Order  No.  476  which  prescribed  revisions  to 
Improve  the  reporting  procedures  by  ADP 
methods  and  required  the  rejwrting  of  de- 
tailed basic  reservoir  reserve  and  production 
data  such  as  porosity,  connate  water,  res- 
ervoir pressure  and  gas  well  dellverabllity 
test  resulte  not  previously  reported.  With 
these  Improvementa  the  Commission  staff 
is  better  able  to  continuously  monitor  the 
Interstate  gas  supply  situation. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Form  16  program 
the  staff  continually,  critically  evaluates  the 
techniques  of  reserves  and  dellverabllity 
analyses  used  by  the  Interstate  pipeline  com- 


panies, partlcuJarly  during  In-deptb  studies 
of  pipeline  company  supply  stetus.  The  key 
feature  of  these  in-depth  studies  Is  the  staff 
audit  of  supporting  information  underlying 
company  reserve  estimates  and  dellverabllity 
projections.  The  studies  are  conducted  both 
as  an  on-going  program  and  in  response  to 
specific  regulatory  needs  In  certificate  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission. 

Form  No.  16,  report  of  gas  supply  and 
requirements 

By  order  No.  489  issued  August  24,  1973, 
the  Commission  issued  FPC  Form  No.  16,  a 
Gas  Supply  and  Requiremcnte  Form  required 
to  be  filed  by  all  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies that  make  sales  of  natural  gas  for 
resale  in  interstate  commerce.  It  is  required 
to  be  filed  twice  yearly  (April  30  and  Sep- 
tember 30)  and  shows  the  company's  stctual 
monthly  gas  supplies,  firm  and  intcrruptible 
requlrementa  and  curtailments  for  the  year 
prior  to  the  reporting  date  and  comparable 
projections  for  the  year  following  the  report- 
ing date.  It  also  shows  the  same  date  for 
peak  day  of  the  year  prior  to  the  reporting 
date  and  projected  for  the  year  following  the 
reporting  date.  This  Information  is  particu- 
larly useful  In  revealing  the  companies'  ac- 
tual and  anticipated  curteilmeni;  situation 
and  gives  a  direct  comparison,  month  by 
month,  between  the  most  recent  actual  date 
and  projected  data  for  the  year  immedi- 
ately following  the  reported  year.  The  latest 
staff  report  refiectlng  Form  16  data  will  be 
supplied  for  the  record. 
Proposed   form   No.   69,  alternate   fuel   re- 

quirements  of  curtailed  gas  customers 

As  a  complement  to  the  Form  16  program, 
the  Commission  issued  a  proposed  rulemak- 
ing on  May  12,  1975,  which  would  gather 
data  relating  to  the  alternate  fuel  requlre- 
menta of  direct  end-use  customers  of  inter- 
state pipeline  companies  due  to  natural  gas 
curtallmenta. 

In  order  to  have  these  data  available  on  a 
systematic  basis,  the  Commission  proposes  to 
initiate  a  new  report  Form  (No.  69)  to  t>e 
filed  by  all  regulated  suppliers  of  natural 
gas — including  liquefied  natural  gas  and 
synthetic  natural  gas — to  end  use  customers. 
The  profKJsed  new  form  was  developed  by  the 
FPC  in  coordination  with  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  (FEA)  and  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners (NABUC)  and  other  government 
agencies  who  participated  on  an  Informal 
basis. 

FEA  plans  to  circulate  a  similar  form  which 
would  gather  substantially  identical  infor- 
mation from  all  suppliers  of  nautral  gas 
which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  FEA's  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  this  way,  a  single  coordinated  form 
may  be  filed  by  those  reporting  to  the  FPC 
that  will  satisfy  the  reporting  requiremente 
of  both  the  FPC  and  FEA,  while  reducing  the 
overall  reporting  burden  and  enabling  bet- 
ter coordination  of  information  between  the 
FPC,  FEA,  and  the  membership  of  NARUC. 
Views,  commente  and  suggestions  on  this 
proposal  were  due  by  June  13,  1975. 
Form  No.  17,  report  of  natural  gas  pipeline 
curtailments 

FPC  Form  No.  17  is  a  Report  of  Natural 
Oas  Pipeline  Curtailments  filed  monthly  by 
those  pipeline  companies  that  have  curtailed 
firm  deliveries  to  their  customers  during  the 
month  immediately  previous  to  the  date  the 
report  is  filed.  It  is  required  to  be  filed  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  reported  month.  It  lista  the  names  of 
the  customers  that  were  curteiled  during 
the  reported  month,  the  volumes  curteiled. 
the  duration  of  curtailment,  the  rate  sched- 
ule under  which  the  curteUment  was  made, 
whether  the  customer  Is  a  Jurisdictional  or 
non-Jurisdlctional  customer  (Indicating  firm 
or  Interruptlble  for  the  non -Jurisdictional 
customers)  and  the  base  from  which  the 
volume  ctirtalled  was  determined   (contract 
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demand,  entitlement,  maximum  day,  etc.)- 
Tills  form  provides  the  Commission  with 
timely  curtailment  Information  and  keeps 
it  abreast  of  the  shortage  situation.  I  will 
supply  for  the  record  the  latest  compila- 
tion from  Form  17. 

All  of  the  forms  I  have  described  are  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  FPC  staff  reports  ana- 
lyzing and  summarizing  the  Information  re- 
ported In  the  forms  are  also  made  available 
to  the  public. 

FPC  investigations  of  Tranaco  and  Tennessee 
revised  curtailments 
In  compliance  with  FPC  regulations. 
Transcontinental  Oas  Pipe  Line  Corp. 
(Transco)  filed  on  September  30,  1974,  its 
semi-annual  FPC  Form  16  (Report  of  Oas 
Supply  and  Requirements).  Curtailments  for 
the  1974-1975  season  were  projected  at  ap- 
proximately 28  percent;  307  billion  cubic 
feet  out  of  about  1,107  billion  cubic  feet  of 
total  firm  requirements.  Curtailments  for  the 
November  1974-March  1975  heating  season 
were  projected  at  about  20  percent;  101  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  out  of  about  510  billion  cubic 
feet  of  total  firm  requirements. 

Transco  then  began  a  series  of  notifica- 
tions to  its  customers,  culminating  in  a 
final  notification  on  December  30,  1974,  that 
production  "outages"  would  result  In  an  ad- 
ditional 15  billion  cubic  feet  of  firm  re- 
quirement curtailment  during  the  winter 
heating  season.  Unforeseen  production  and 
reservoir  problems  were  cited  by  Transco. 
One  specific  problem  area  was  Identified  by 
Transco  as  Brazos  Area  Block  A-76,  Off- 
shore Texas.  The  operator  of  Block  A-76  re- 
ported that  additional  remedial  work  was  re- 
quired on  one  of  the  wells  and  estimated 
a  delay  in  production  xmtil  January  20.  1975. 
Transco  considered  this  date  to  be  optimistic 
and  based  a  portion  of  its  announced  re- 
vised curtailment  on  a  production  date  of 
February  15, 1975. 

Primarily  in  response  to  these  notifica- 
tions, numerous  submittals  by  several  gas 
customers.  In  the  form  of  petitions  for  "per- 
manent extraordinary  relief,"  Indicated  an 
Increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  trend  of 
Transco's  gas  supply  situation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commission 
on  January  8,  1975,  (Docket  No.  RP75-51)  in- 
stituted a  comprehensive  Investigation  of 
the  circumstsmces  surrounding  the  increased 
curtailment  on  Transco's  system  and  a  deter- 
mination as  to  the  current  projections  of 
curtailment  for  said  system.  Hearings  were 
set  for  January  27,  1975.  with  evidence  to  In- 
clude the  adequacy  of  the  gas  reserves  held 
or  controlled  by  Transco  or  dedicated  to  It; 
the  change.  \t  any,  in  the  level  of  production 
from  such  reserves:  the  effect  on  dellver- 
ability  of  gas  from  reserves  affected  by  ad- 
verse weather  such  as  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
etc.;  and  the  actions  taken  to  fxUly  reacti- 
vate the  production  from  those  reserves.  In 
addition,  Transco  was  required  to  show  its 
storage  inventories  (inclusive  of  that  stored 
by  others)  and  its  Injections  and  withdraw- 
als, for  the  Immediate  past  12-month  peri- 
od on  a  monthly  basis. 

As  part  of  this  Investigation  FPC  staff 
conducted  a  field  Investigation  on  January 
10.  1975,  of  the  South  Brazos  Block  A-76 
Offshore  Texas  production  platform  oper- 
ated by  Cities  Service  Oil  Company.  Also,  staff 
on  January  11  and  12,  1975,  checked  related 
documents  in  the  Houston  office  of  Cities 
Service. 

On  January  12,  1975,  Transco  instituted 
a  new  series  of  announcements  culminating 
March  6.  1975.  The  effect  of  these  annoimce- 
ments  was  to  "restore"  14  billion  cubic  feet 
of  the  previously  announced  15  billion  cubic 
feet  of  additional  ctirtailment.  Most  notable 
was  the  annoimcement  January  18, 1976,  that 
Block  A-7e  would  be  restored  to  production 
between  January  20  and  23, 1975,  as  originally 
estimated  by  the  operator.  This  was  an  earlier 
date    than    was    previously    estimated    by 


Transco  and  restated  In  restoration  of  about 
2  billion  cubic  feet  of  the  15  billion  cubic 
feet  of  additional  curtailment. 

Accordingly,  all  of  the  petitions  for  "per- 
manent extraordinary  relief"  have  been  dis- 
missed as  moot.  Inquiry  Into  the  reasons  and 
facts  surrotinding  this  case  is  continuing  and 
the  case  is  now  in  the  hearing  stage  before  an 
Administrative  Law  Judge. 

On  July  1,  1975,  the  Commission  Issued  Its 
order  in  Docket  No.  RP75-51  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  Transco  Investigation  "to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  alleged  necessity  for 
any  curtailment  on  the  system  of  Transco. 
This  investigation  shall  encompass  all  facts 
bearing  upon  the  alleged  need  for  any  cur- 
tailment by  Transco  to  its  customers.  .  .  ." 

Also  in  compliance  with  FPC  regulations, 
Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  (Tennessee)  filed 
on  October  23,  1974,  Its  semi-annual  FPC 
Form  16  (Report  of  Oas  Supply  and  Require- 
ments) .  Curtailments  for  the  1974-1975  sea- 
son were  projected  at  approximately  8  per- 
cent; 104  billion  cubic  feet  out  of  about 
1,369  billion  cubic  feet  of  total  firm  require- 
ments. Curtailments  for  the  November  1974- 
March  1975  heating  season  were  projected  at 
about  7  percent;  44  billion  cubic  feet  out  of 
about  613  billion  cubic  feet  of  total  firm 
requirements. 

On  December  23,  1974,  one  of  a  number  of 
recent  submittals  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
for  relief  and  complaint  was  filed  by  Knox- 
vllle  UtUltles  Board,  et  al.,  indicating  a  Ten- 
nessee systemwlde  curtailment  In  excess  of 
twice  the  amoimt  projected  by  Tennessee.  In 
view  of  this  sharp  and  inordinate  increase 
of  actual  curtailments  over  projected  cur- 
tailments, the  Commission  on  December  24, 
1974,  Instituted  an  Immediate  Investigation 
as  to  the  severity  and  causes  of  the  shortfall 
on  the  Tennessee  system,  (RP75-46)  Inclu- 
sive of  the  allegations  made  In  the  Knox- 
vlUe  complaint,  and  stated  that: 

"Said  curtailment  is  in  addition  to  an 
earlier  curtailment  Invoked  by  Tennessee  In 
October,  1974,  which  was  allegedly  based 
upon  losses  in  production  sustained  by  the 
hurricane  Carmen,  a  fallvire  to  bring  produc- 
tion on  the  line  which  had  earlier  been  re- 
lied upon  by  Tennessee,  and  a  drop  In  pres- 
sures in  wells  presently  attached. 

"Such  hasty.  Ill-considered  action  by  Ten- 
nessee has  led  to  numerous  assertions  being 
made  that  this  action  Is  a  'power-play'  to  ac- 
complish a  result  of  (a)  Increasing  the 
chances  of  deregulation  of  natural  gas  In 
Congress,  (b)  preventing  the  passage  of  a 
depletion  allowance  restriction  by  Congress, 
(c)  to  aid  Tennessee  In  its  rate  case  now 
pending  before  this  Commission  to  prove 
that  its  depreciation  allowance  should  be 
substantially  increased,  and  numerous  other 
similar  assertions  and  charges." 

The  Commission  directed  that  Tennes- 
see's evidence  include  an  explanation  of  the 
causes  for  the  increased  curtailment  beyond 
Form  16  projections,  as  well  as  the  ade- 
quacy of  Its  gas  reserves,  any  change  in  pro- 
duction levels  from  such  reserves,  the  effect 
on  dellverablllty  from  reserves  affected  by 
adverse  weather,  and  actions  taken  to  re- 
activate production  from  the  reserves.  Ten- 
nessee must  also  show  storage  Inventories 
and  Injections  and  withdrawals  for  the  Im- 
mediate past  12-month  period  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  on  February 
3,  4  and  5.  1975,  FPC  staff  members  made 
a  limited  field  investigation  In  the  offices  of 
Tenneco  Oil  Company  and  Continental  Oil 
Company  In  Houston,  Texas.  This  Investiga- 
tion was  of  certain  documents  and  records 
concerning  13  of  the  23  fields  cited  by  Ten- 
nessee as  being  the  primary  supply  source^ 
where  production  and  other  problems  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  Increased  curtailment. 
More  recently,  on  February  28,  1975,  the 
Commission  denied,  among  others,  a  motion 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  asking  the 


FPC  to  institute  a  comprehensive  field  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  the  shortfall 
on  Tennessee's  system.  In  doing  so,  the  Com- 
mission noted  that  Its  order  instituting  this 
proceeding  provided  for  a  comprehensive 
investigation  and  that  It  is  up  to  FPC  staff 
to  decide  the  extent  of  field  Investigation 
required  to  comply  with  the  Commission 
order.  However,  It  was  made  clear  that  if  the 
parties  and  staff  failed  to  compUe  an  ade- 
quate evidentiary  record,  the  Commission 
would  take  appropriate  action. 

The  hearings  in  this  case  have  now  been 
concluded  and  the  case  is  procediu'ally  in 
the  briefing  stages. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Since  1969,  the  Commission  has  taken 
numerous  actions  in  an  attempt  to  create  an 
appropriate  economic  and  operational 
climate  to  elicit  adequate  and  reliable  na- 
ttu-al  gas  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  to  con- 
sumers. These  actions  Include  the  establish- 
ment through  rulemaking  proceedings  of  a 
nationwide  rate  for  new  gas  to  replace  the 
complex  area  rate  structure.  These  proce- 
dures will  enable  prompt  Commission  re- 
sponse to  changing  costs  and  conditions  and 
should  increase  the  capital  commitment  to 
exploration  and  development  of  natural  gas 
to  serve  the  requirements  of  the  interstate 
market  at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers. 
The  ratemaklng  methodology  has  been  ad- 
justed and  refined  with  the  goal  of  insuring 
that  producer  can  earn  fully  the  allowed 
rate  of  return — a  step  essential  to  capital 
attraction.  An  optional  procedure  for  certlf- 
Icatlng  high  cost  projects  has  been  pro- 
vided. Limited-term  sales  are  granted  where 
it  is  established  that  the  gas  is  available 
to  the  interstate  market  only  for  the  term 
and  at  the  price  requested.  Other  short-term 
procedures  have  been  utilized  to  give  the 
Interstate  pipelines  In  curtailment  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  the  aggressive 
intrastate  markets  for  gas.  Small  producers 
have  been  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  the 
sale  certification  process.  Through  these  ac- 
tions and  others,  the  Commission  has  fully 
used  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  Congress, 
but  these  actions,  while  constructive  and 
helpful,  have  not  resulted  In  a  reversal  of 
the  deepening  gas  shortage.  The  lesson  of  this 
experience  is  clear.  We  require  a  return  to  an 
economic  environment  in  which  the  imper- 
sonal forces  of  a  competitive  market,  appro- 
priately monitored  as  to  price  trends,  will 
determine  the  supply-demand  relationships 
of  gas  and  other  primary  energy  sources  In  a 
competitive  energy  market." 

In  Chapter  I  of  the  National  Oas  Survey 
the  Commission  prescriljed  eight  action  Im- 
peratives as  the  nucleus  of  a  two-pronged 
program  to  increase  America's  long-term 
supply  of  natural  gas  and,  simultaneously, 
maximize  the  contribution  of  our  gas  re- 
sources to  our  national  economic  welfare. 
The  Conunisslon's  recommendations  Include 
the  following : 

Deregulation  of  new  natural  gas  wellhead 
prices 

Adequate  financing  for  the  Industry 

Coordination  and  optimization  of  resource 
development  on  public  lands 

Conservation  and  efficient  use  of  avail- 
able gas 

Establishment  of  an  optimum  national 
energy  balance  among  coal,  oil,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity 

Orderly  curtailment  where  required,  and 
allocation  of  gas  to  highest  priority  end  use 

Maintenance  of  proper  balance  between 
the  need  for  energy  and  environmental  con- 
siderations 

Greatly  expanded  government  funding  on 
energy  research  and  development  and  Ini- 
tiation of  an  Industry  portion  of  a  national 
energy  research  and  development  program 

The  keystone  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
gram Is  the  decontrol  of  new  interstate  gas 
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prices  at  the  wellhead,  with  assurance  that 
the  public  Interest  is  protected.  We  outlined 
the  following  safeguards : 

"Prices  must  be  reported  regularly  and 
monitored  to  make  certain  that  producers 
do  not  use  the  present  shortage  situation  as 
an  opportunity  to  Indulge  in  practices  which 
result  in  restraint  of  trade.  There  must  be 
strict  surveillance  by  the  FPC,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  other  agencies,  and 
strict  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  to  safe- 
guard against  anticompetitive  conduct  in  any 
market  area. 

"In  order  to  provide  assurance  that  In- 
creased producer  revenues  will  be  used  to 
augment  the  supply  of  gas,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  require  a  'windfall 
profits'  or  'excess  revenues'  tax.  Such  a  tax. 
If  reasonably  drawn  and  rationally  admin- 
istered, would  assure  the  ratepaylng  public 
that  Increased  gas  prices  would  not  merely 
enrich  the  producers.  If  such  a  tax  is  enacted, 
It  Is  essential  that  It  be  coupled  with  a  pro- 
vision for  appropriate  tax  credits  for  all 
Investments  made  in  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment, including  Investments  In  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development.  The  shortage  of 
gas,  and  of  all  domestic  fuels,  demands  that 
all  possible  encouragement  be  given  to  In- 
vestment in  facilities  designed  to  provide 
new  energy  supplies. 

"We  believe  that  a  monitored  rate  deregu- 
lation program  of  this  type  will  serve  the 
consumer  better  than  a  continuation  of  the 
present  system  of  regulation.  Even  though 
an  Increase  In  consumer  gas  prices  may  be 
expected,  as  controls  are  lifted,  the  rate  im- 
pact on  the  gas  consuming  public  will  be 
considerably  less  than  the  rate  Impact  which 
will  flow  from  the  introduction  of  high-cost 
supplementary  gas  supplies,  such  as  substi- 
tute natural  gas  (SNO)  from  coal  or  liquids 
or  from  dependence  upon  imported  LNG; 
we  believe  further  that  the  American  con- 
sumer will  be  better  served  by  paying  a 
slightly  higher  price  for  increased  domestic 
supplies  than  he  will  be  paying  higher  rates 
for  underutilized  pipeline  and  distribution 
facilities. 

"Deregulation  will  lessen  the  traumatic 
burden  of  continuing  gas  shortages.  De- 
regulation will  fiu'ther  tend  to  eliminate  the 
present  dichotomy  of  the  gas  Industry 
wherein  less  than  two-thirds  of  national 
production  flows  to  the  Interstate  markets, 
which  are  subject  to  regulation,  while  the 
remainder  Is  essentially  price  unregulated 
in  the  Intrastate  market.  Deregulation  will 
restore  the  competitive  position  of  the  inter- 
state sector,  and  otherwise  make  greater  sup- 
plies available  to  both  interstate  and  Intra- 
state customers. 

"If  the  deregulation  of  wellhead  prices  for 
gas  for  resale  in  Interstate  conunerce  cannot 
be  legislated,  we  must  at  a  minimum  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  go  beyond  'current  costs'  and 
consider  other  economic  and  market  factors, 
including  the  price  of  competitive  fuels  and 
alternate  sources  of  supply,  in  setting  rate 
levels.  Only  after  considering  all  relevant 
factors  will  the  Conunlsslon  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  prices  required  to  elicit  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  activity  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  projected  needs  of  cus- 
tomers. Without  consideration  of  all  of  these 
factors,  rates  would  have  to  continue  to  be 
set  at  levels  which  would  continue  to  make 
gas  the  cheapest  of  all  fuels  for  most  pur- 
poses.  Such  a  situation  would  only  per- 
petuate the  present  situation  of  stimulated 
demand,  depressed  supply,  and  resulting 
deepening  curtailments."  (Chapter  I,  Na- 
tional Gas  Survey,  pp.  4-5) 

FOOTNOTES 

^Reserves  of  Crude  Oil,  Natural  Gas 
Liquids,  and  Natural  Gas  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  United  States  Pro- 
ductive Capacity  as  of  December  31,  1974. 


published  jointly  by  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, American  Petroleum  Institute  and 
Canadian  Petroleum  Association,  Vol.  29, 
May  1976. 

=  As  reported  on  Federal  Power  ConMnis- 
slon  Form  16. 

"On  June  12,  1975,  I  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, Subcommittee  on  Conservation,  En- 
ergy and  Natxu-al  Resources  regarding  the 
curtailment  of  natural  gas  service  by  31 
major  pipeline  companies,  the  impact  of  cur- 
tailments on  our  economy  and  consumers, 
FPC  natural  gas  allocation  policies,  pro- 
cedures and  actions,  the  potential  for  In- 
creasing natural  gas  supply  for  the  1975- 
1976  winter  season,  coordination  with  other 
energy  agencies,  and  Commission  Initiatives 
to  encourage  natural  gas  conservation. 

« As  reported  on  Federal  Power  Conmiisslon 
Form  16. 

5 Source:  FPC  Form  11  Monthly  Report — 
March  1975. 

"Alabama-Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, et  al..  Docket  No.  RP74-42.  et  al..  Order 
Reopening  Proceedings,  Providing  for  Hear- 
ings and  Establishing  Procedures,  Issued 
June  11. 1975. 

•29.9  cents  per  Mcf  adjusted  for  1,021  Btu 
per  cubic  foot. 

•  *As  reported  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. 

"  See  footnote  7. 

•"Interstate  production  reported  on  Form 
15  by  pipelines  declined  from  13.7  Tcf  in 
1973  to  12.9  Tcf  in  1974,  a  decline  of  0.8  Tcf 
or  5.8  percent.  If  we  Infer  that  the  difference 
in  reported  A.G.A.  production  and  produc- 
tion as  reported  in  FPC  Form  15  is  attribut- 
able to  the  Intrastate  sector,  then  Intra- 
state production  declined  from  8.8  Tcf  in 
1973  to  8.3  Tcf  In  1974,  a  decline  of  0.5  Tcf 
or  5.7  percent. 

"See  also  pp.  17-18,  A  Realistic  View  of 
U.S.  Natural  Gas  Supply,  Staff  Report,  Bureau 
of  Natural  Gas,  December  1974. 

"  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geol- 
ogists (AAPO)  Bulletin,  August  1974,  page 
1504. 

"  AAPG  Bulletin,  August  1973,  page  1404. 

"See  particularly  National  Gas  Survey, 
Volume  I,  FPC  Report,  Chapter  5,  The  Cur- 
rent Gas  Shortage,  and  Chapter  9,  Future 
Domestic  Natural  Gas  Supplies. 

"  Permian  Basin  Area  Rate  Cases,  390  U  S 
747  (1968);  Placid  Oil  Co.,  et  al.  v.  FPC,  483 
P.  2d  880  (5th  Clr.  1973);  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  v. 
FPC,  42  U.SX.W.  4842   (U.S.  June  10,  1974). 

"Order  No.  526,  Docket  No.  RM74-16,  is- 
sued February  25,  1976;  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking,  Docket  No.  RM76-24.  Issued 
March  13.  1976. 

»■  Reliability  of  Electric  and  Gas  Service, 
Docket  No.  R-405,  issued  November  4,  1970, 
Policy  Statement  Notice  of  Investigation  and 
Proposed  Rulemaking  with  Respect  to  Devel- 
oping Emergency.  Commissioners  Carver  and 
Brooke  dissenting. 

"A  critique  of  the  National  Gas  Reserves 
Study  by  Energy  Research,  Inc.,  In  a  report 
done  for  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  entitled  Analysis 
of  Salient  Issues  Regarding  the  Estimation 
of  Proved  Oil  arid  Gas  Reserve  Figures,  No- 
vember 1973.  stated  at  page  38  that  "The 
FPC  study  should  be  considered  of  very  high 
quality  and  Its  results  (with  qualifications 
as  described  later)  may  be  used  as  a  bench- 
mark of  gas  reserves  as  of  December  1970." 
Application  of  each  of  the  "qualifications  as 
described  later"  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  National  Gas  Reserves  Study 
estimate. 

"In  compliance  with  Public  Law  93-275, 
Section  15(b)  the  Federal  Energy  Agency 
(FEA)  has  recently  completed  a  report  titled, 
"Initial  Report  on  Oil  and  Gas  Resources, 
Reserves  and  Productive  Capacities."  The 
preliminary  findings  displayed  In  the  report, 
based  on  FEA's  Incomplete  study,  are  that 


year-end  1974  total  United  States'  natural 
gas  reserves  amounted  to  approximately  237 
trUlion  cubic  feet  compared  to  the  American 
Gas  Association's  estimate  (excluding  re- 
serves In  underground  storage)  of  233.2  tril- 
lion cubic  feet,  a  difference  of  about  1 6 
percent.  The  PEA  estimate  is  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Nation's  oU  and  gas  field  operators 
In  which  the  FEA  requested  that  the  opera- 
tors submit  estimates  of  the  reserves  and 
capacities  for  each  of  the  properties  they 
operate.  ' 

*>  These  reports  were  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Activities  of  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  See  Committee  Print,  House 
Report  No.  93-1648.  My  response  to  Chairman 
Dlngell  dated  March  12,  1975.  and  FPC  staff 
commentary,  as  well  as  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  dated  March  12, 
1975,  are  being  provided  for  the  record 

«  The  background  and  history  of  this  In- 
vestigation was  described  at  length  in  a  letter 
1  o°'?n'?f  ^  Congressman  Dlngell  dated  March 
12,  1975,  a  copy  of  which  waf  forwarded  to 
197^'^"^'^  ^^oss  by  my  letter  of  March  24. 

^The  SEC  has  requested  that  registrants 
provide,  in  filings  made  pursuant  to  the  se- 
curities laws,  an  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  natural  gas  reserve  esti- 
mates contained  in  such  filings  and  any  such 
estimates  reported  to  the  FPC  or  reported  to 
any  other  regulatory  authority  within  one 
year  prior  to  such  filing. 

=»  Commissioner  Smith  would  limit  those 
producers  whose  new  gas  prices  would  be 
freed  from  FPC  regulation  to  the  small  pro- 
ducers who  control  individually  less  than  1 
percent,  and  coUectively  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  natural  gas  supplied  to  the  In- 
terstate market.  This  action  would  reduce 
currently  regulated  producers  to  a  number 
(less  than  thirty)  which  could  be  regulated 
on  a  more  rational  and  responsive  basis  than 
is  currently  possible,  while  reUlning  public 
price  surveUlance  over  the  bulk  of  the  cur- 
rent supply.  Commissioner  Smith  believes  de- 
regulation could  be  extended  to  all  producers 
If  fuel  prices  cease  to  be  dominated  bv  the 
OPEC  cartel,  and  If  small  producer  deregula- 
tion results  m  expanded  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  gas. 

Appendix  A:  Definitions  of  Proved 
Gas  Reserves 

The  most  commonly  cited  definition  of 
proved  gas  reserves  Is  that  used  by  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association's  Committee  on  Natural 
Gas  Reserves  and  by  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  Their  definition  is  as  follows- 

"Proved  reserves  are  the  current  estimated 
quantity  of  natural  gas  (and  natural  gas 
liquids)  which  analysis  of  geologic  and  engi- 
neering daU  demonstrate  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  be  recoverable  in  the  future 
from  known  oU  and  gas  reservoirs  under  ex- 
isting economic  and  operating  conditions 
Reservoirs  are  considered  proved  that  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  produce  by  either 
actual  production  or  conclusive  formation 
test. 

The  area  of  a  reservoir  considered  proved 
Is  that  portion  deUneated  by  drilling  and 
defined  by  gas-oil.  gas-water  contacts  or  lim- 
ited by  structural  deformation  or  lenticular- 
Ity  of  a  reservoir.  In  the  absence  of  fluid 
contacts,  the  lowest  known  structural  oc- 
currency  of  hydrocarbons  controls  the  proved 
limits  of  the  reservoir.  The  proved  area  of  a 
reservoir  may  also  include  the  adjoining  por- 
tions not  delineated  by  drilling  but  which 
can  be  evaluated  as  economically  productive 
on  the  basis  of  gecdoglcal  and  englneertn* 
data  avaUable  at  the  time  the  estimate  is 
tnade^^  Therefore,  the  reserves  reported  should 
include  total  proved  reserves  which  may  be  in 
either  the  drilled  or  the  undriUed  portions 
of  the  field  or  reservoir." 

The  desire  to  avoid  confusion  over  deflnl- 
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tlons  of  proved  reserves  has  led  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  utilize  this  basic  and 
established  definition  of  proved  reserves  in 
nearly  all  of  its  own  work  and  in  the  spec- 
ifications of  reports  to  be  submitted  to  It 
by  the  gas  Industry.  The  A.O.A.  definition 
was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  first  Independent 
estimate  of  the  Nation's  proved  gas  reserves, 
as  reported  In  The  National  Gas  Reserves 
Study,  Federal  Power  Commission  StafT  Re- 
port, 1973.  It  also  serves  as  the  definition  in 
the  proposed  FPC  Form  64.  Report  of  Pro- 
ducer Expendltvires.  Exploration  and  Devel- 
opment Activity,  Production,  Reserve  Addi- 
tions and  Revenues. 

Proposed  FPC  Form  40,  Annual  Report  of 
Proved  Domestic  Oas  Reserves,  which  seeks 
the  most  complete  coverage  of  Independently 
verifiable  proved  gas  reserves  data  yet  at- 
tempted, utilizes  the  same  definition  but 
clarifies  the  economic  and  operating  assump- 
tions by  addition  of  the  following  paragraph : 

"Proved  gas  reserves  Include  those  iden- 
tified in  reservoirs  regardless  of  the  avail- 
ability or  operative  status  of  production, 
gathering  or  transportation  facilities.  The 
following  assumptions  relates  to  existing  eco- 
nomic and  operating  assumptions  and  are  to 
be  used  in  reporting  reserves  on  FPC  Form 
No.  40. 

1.  A  ready  market  will  exist  for  all  volumes 
of  gas  produced. 

2.  Environmental  regulations  will  not  re- 
strict gas  recovery. 

3.  Compression  will  be  Installed  (initiated) 
if  and  when  economically  Justified." 

FPC  Form  15,  Annual  Report  of  Gas 
Supply,  which  has  been  filed  by  Jurisdic- 
tional natural  gas  companies  (pipelines) 
since  1963,  utilizes  the  following  definition: 
"Recoverable — Proved  Reserves.  The  proved 
reserves  as  of  Dec.  31st  of  any  given  year  are 
the  estimated  quantities  of  Certificated  nat- 
ural gas  which  geological  and  engineering 
data  demonstrates  with  reasonable  certainty 
to  be  recoverable  in  the  future  from  known 
natural  oil  and  gas  reservoirs  under  existing 
economic  and  operating  conditions." 

Where  certificated  (or  dedicated)  reserves 
are: 

".  .  .  defined  as  the  volume  of  recoverable 
salable  gas  reserves  committed  to,  controlled 
by,  or  possessed  by  reporting  pipeline  com- 
pany and  which  are  used  for  acts  and  serv- 
ices for  which  both  the  seller  and  the  com- 
pany have  received  certificate  authorization 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission." 

Note  that  unlike  the  A.G.A.  and  API  def- 
inition, the  FPC  Form  16  definition  does 
not  require  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  a 
reservoir  to  produce  through  actual  produc- 
tion or  conclusive  formation  test  In  order  for 
the  reserves  to  be  considered  proved. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  in  Its 
Form  P-301-S-O.  Oil  and  Gas  Reserves  Sur- 
vey, a  one-time  report  form,  uses  the  A.G.R. 
definition  but  adds  the  following  qualifica- 
tions: 

(a)  The  phrase  "(reserves)  ...  as  of 
Dec.  31  of  any  given  year."  was  added  to  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  A.O-A.  definition. 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  the  A.a.A. 
definition  was  rewritten  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing to  It: 

"Natural  gas  reserves  take  into  account 
the  shrinkage  of  the  gas  volume  resulting 
the  hydrocarbon  gases  and  the  reduction 
from  removal  of  the  Uquefiable  portion  of 
of  volume  due  to  exclusion  of  non-hydro- 
carbon gases  where  they  occur  in  sxifflclent 
quantity  to  render  the  gas  xmmarketable." 

The  latter  Is  also  Implicitly  accounted  for 
by  the  A.G.A. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Special 
Report,  Natural  Gas  Siirvey,  a  one-time  ef- 
fort, uses  the  same  definition  as  iised  by 
the  FPC  in  Form  40.  with  the  exception  that 
the  list  of  assumptions  relating  to  economic 


and  operating  conditions  Includes  a  fourth 
Item: 

"4.  The  current  price  paid  for  gas  repre- 
sents the  respondent's  best  estimate  of  the 
present  market  and  field  conditions." 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
presently  uses  the  following  unofficial  def- 
inition for  proved  reserves  of  liquid  and 
gaseous  hydrocarbons : 

"Proved  reserves  are  those  quantities  of 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  natiu-al  gas  liquids 
which,  upon  analysis  of  geological  and  engi- 
neering data,  are  demonstrated  with  reason- 
able certainty  to  be  recoverable  In  the  future 
from  known  natural  oil  and  gas  reservoirs 
imder  existing  economic  and  operating  con- 
ditions." 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
does  not  consider  "probable"  reserves  to  fall 
within  the  bounds  of  this  definition. 

aCETHOOS    OF    ESTIMATION    OF    PROVED    RESERVES 

Proved  reserves  figures,  regardless  of  the 
definition  used,  are  only  estimates  based 
upon  whatever  geologic  and  engineering 
knowledge  of  a  reservoir  Is  available  at  the 
time  the  estimate  Is  made.  The  accuracy 
of  an  estimate  of  proved  reserves  for  any 
given  reservoir  cannot  be  fully  determined 
until  the  reservoir  has  been  depleted  to  the 
abandonment  stage,  a  point  usually  reached 
years  after  the  initial  reserves  estimate  Is 
made.  The  reliability  of  proved  reserves  esti- 
mates Is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  the  estimator  as  well  as  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  information  available  about 
the  gas  reservoir  at  the  time  the  estimate  Is 
prepared.  The  Initial  and  Intermediate  esti- 
mates should  be  continually  revised  and  at 
least  for  the  major  reservoirs  and  fields,  usu- 
ally are  as  more  Information  becomes  avail- 
able. Changes  In  economic  and  operating 
factors  also  affect  the  reserves  estimate,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  expectations  as  to 
the  time  of  abandonment,  adding  a  set  of 
non-physical  variables  to  the  problem  of 
estimation. 

Estimates  of  proved  reserves  are  made  us- 
ing several  techniques,  the  most  common 
of  which  are  (1)  the  volumetric  method,  (2) 
the  production  decline  method,  (3)  the  ma- 
terial balance  method,  and  (4)  a  comparison 
with  similar  reservoirs. 

1.  Volumetric  estimation  methods  are  com- 
monly used  early  In  the  life  of  a  reservoir 
and  revision  of  estimates  Is  often  necessary 
as  better  Information  subsequently  becomes 
available.  The  method  develops  estimates  of 
the  total  gas  originally  In  place  In  the  reser- 
voir, considers  the  percentage  of  that  gas 
which  Is  producible  (the  recovery  factor), 
and  computes  the  volumetric  expansion  that 
occurs  during  withdrawal  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  surface.  Corrections  are  made  to  vol- 
umes computed  in  order  to  state  reserves  at 
standard  conditions.  Estimates  of  recoverable 
gas  In  the  reservoir  are  based  upon  estimates 
of  the  total  volume  of  the  reservoir,  the 
average  porosity  (amount  of  void  space)  In 
the  reservoir,  the  proportion  of  the  porosity 
occupied  by  gas  (some  of  the  porosity  Is  oc- 
cupied by  water),  reservoir  pressure,  reser- 
voir temperature,  gas  composition,  and  com- 
pressibility of  the  gas.  The  accuracy  of  gas 
reserves  estimates  thus  prepared  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
reservoir  data  available.  The  most  subjective 
parameter  Involved  Is  the  recovery  factor. 

2.  The  production  decline  method  recog- 
nizes that  upon  withdrawal  of  gas  from  a 
reservoir,  there  Is  a  proportionate  reduction 
In  the  pressure  of  the  remaining  gas.  Theo- 
retically, withdrawal  of  gas  to  "zero"  pres- 
sure (equilibrium  with  atmospheric  pressure 
at  the  wellhead)  Is  possible,  but  in  actual 
practice  reservoirs  are  abandoned  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  prior  to  reaching  "zero"  pres- 
sure. Often  this  Is  because  the  wellhead  gas 


pressture  is  Insufficient  to  deliver  gas  Into  a 
gathering  system  and  the  amount  of  gas  re- 
maining In  the  reservoir  is  Insufficient  to 
Justify  Installation  of  compressor  facilities 
at  the  prevailing  gas  price.  In  the  production 
decline  method  of  estimation  the  Incremen- 
tal volumes  of  gas  produced  per  unit  drop 
In  pressure  are  plotted,  the  plot  is  extended 
to  "zero"  pressure  to  yield  the  pressure  de- 
cline curve,  and  the  area  under  this  curve 
Is  taken  to  represent  the  recoverable  reserves. 
This  technique  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  and  most  reliable  methods  of  estima- 
tion, but  Is  dei>endent  upon  accurate  meas- 
urement and  recording  of  cumulative  gas 
production  and  reservoir  pressure  through- 
out the  life  of  the  reservoir. 

3.  The  material  balance  method,  while  ap- 
plicable to  both  nonassoclated  gas  and  to 
gas  associated  with  oil  In  the  reservoir.  Is 
primarily  applied  to  the  latter  case.  With- 
drawal of  gas  from  an  associated  gas  (gas 
cap)  reservoir  affects  the  dissolved  gas  In 
the  liquid  phase  of  the  reservoir.  The  oppo- 
site is  also  true.  During  production,  gas 
from  a  gas  cap  may  migrate  Into  the  oil, 
solution  gas  may  migrate  into  the  gas  cap, 
and  in  somes  wells  the  yield  may  be  a  mix- 
ture of  gas  from  both  portions  of  the  reser- 
voir. For  these  reasons,  material  balance 
equations  which  clarify  the  mechanism  of 
reservoir  performance  are  used.  The  accu- 
racy of  this  method  is  dependent  upon  the 
avallabUlty  of  highly  detailed  and  precise 
reservoir  condition  data  and  production  data 
by  product,  including  any  water  produced 
with  the  gas  and  oil.  The  method  is  not  ac- 
ceptable for  estimation  early  in  the  life  of 
the  reservoir  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  data. 
Note  that  In  any  event,  the  volume  of  gas 
cap  gas  can  be  readily  estimated  Independ- 
ently using  the  volumetric  method. 

4.  The  most  Inacciu-ate  method  Is  that  of 
comparing  the  reservoir  to  be  estimated  with 
apparently  similar  reservoirs  whose  produc- 
tive performance  Is  known.  This  empirical 
method  Is  to  a  certain  extent  more  Judg- 
mental than  the  other  methods,  and  Is  used 
only  In  those  cases  where  no  other  method 
can  be  applied. 

ESTIMATES  OP  POTENTIAL   (UNDISCOVERED)    NAT- 
tTRAL  GAS  RESOURCES 

Estimates  of  the  potential  volume  of  nat- 
ural gas  remaining  to  be  discovered  and  de- 
veloped have  been  prepared  by  various  esti- 
mators ranging  from  individual  researchers  to 
Industry  estimates,  those  of  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Potential  Gas 
Committee,!  are  discussed  below  in  terms  of 
their  defilnitlonal  basis  and  methodology  of 
estimation.  Several  other  estimates  exist,  but 
their  definitional  bases  are  not  clearly  spelled 
out  or  are  unavailable  and  they  are  not  out- 
lined herein.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  no  common 
definition  of  potential  resources  ties  the  ex- 
isting estimates  together,  nor  is  there  a  con- 
sensus as  to  methodology  of  estimation  or 
type  of  data  upon  which  estimates  should  be 
based.  As  a  consequence,  existing  estimates 
of  total  recoverable  domestic  natural  gas 
resources  range  from  443  Tcf  (Mobil  Oil  Co.) 
to  880  Tcf  (Potential  Oas  Committee). 


^The  Potential  Gas  Committee  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Potential  Oas  Agency,  Mineral 
Resources  Institute,  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Golden,  Colorado,  and  Is 
composed  of  members  from  the  gas  produc- 
ing, pipeline  and  distribution  industry,  from 
state  geological  surveys,  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  from  the  geological 
faculties  of  universities.  Membership  also  In- 
cludes representatives  from  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico and  observers  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
and  the  national  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners. 
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On  June  20, 1975,  the  United  States  Oeolog- 
Ical  Survey  Issued  Geological  Survey  Circular 
725  which  contains  their  latest  estimates  of 
the  Nation's  undiscovered  oil  and  natural  gas 
resources.  The  natiiral  gas  estimates  range 
from  322  Tcf  to  655  Tcf.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  new  estimates,  the  USGS  departed 
from  their  previous  approaches  to  natural 
gas  resource  estimation.  New  methods  and 
techniques  for  resoiu*ce  appraisals  were 
adopted  and  large  quantities  of  new  geologi- 
cal and  geophysical  data  were  obtained  and 
used.  More  than  100  possible  petroleum  prov- 
inces were  individually  analyzed.  Probabili- 
ties were  then  applied  to  the  resulting  esti- 
mates to  establish  confidence  levels.  The  low 
estimate  of  322  Tcf  has  a  confidence  level  of 
95  percent  compared  to  a  confidence  level  of 
only  5  percent  for  the  high  estimate  of  655 
Tcf. 

The  USGS  estimates  are  broken  out  into 
four  certainty  categories: 

Measured  Reserves:  That  part  of  the  Iden- 
tified resource  which  can  be  economically 
extracted  using  existing  technology,  and 
whose  amount  is  estimated  from  geologic 
evidence  supported  directly  by  engineering 
measurements.  In  this  study,  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  equivalent  to  A.P.I.  and  A.G~A. 
proved  reserves. 

Indicated  Reserves:  Reserves  that  Include 
additional  recoveries  in  known  reservoirs  (in 
excess  of  the  measured  reserves)  which  en- 
gineering knowledge  and  judgment  Indicate 
will  be  economically  available  by  application 
of  fluid  injection,  whether  or  not  such  a 
program  is  currently  installed  (A.P.I.,  1974). 
In  this  study  Indicated  reserves  are  equiva- 
lent to  A.P.I.  additional  reserves. 

Inferred  Reserves:  Reserves  In  addition  to 
demonstrated  reserves  eventually  to  be  added 
to  known  fields  through  extensions,  revisions, 
and  new  pays. 

Undiscovered  Recoverable  Resources: 
Those  economic  resources,  yet  undiscovered, 
which  are  estimated  to  exist  in  favorable 
geologic  settings. 

Their  most  recent  estimates  for  natural 
gas  are: 

Measured,  237.1  Tcf.» 

Indicated-Inferred,  201.6  Tcf. 

Undiscovered,  322-665  Tcf. 

An  estimate  prepared  every  two  years  by 
the  Potential  Gas  Committee  Is  tied  to  the 
definition  of  proved  reserves  used  by  the 
A.G.A.: 

"Potential  supply  of  natural  gas  . . .  means 
. . .,  at  a  given  date  and  underlying  a  par- 
ticular geographic  area,  that  prospective 
quantity  of  natural  gas  yet  to  be  found  and 
proved  (as  the  term  proved  Is  used  by  the 
A.O.A.  Committee  on  Natural  Oas  Reserves) 

'A.O.A.  proved  reserves  at  year-end  1974. 


by  all  wells  which  may  be  drilled  In  the  fu- 
ture under  assumed  conditions  of  adequate 
but  reasonable  prices  and  normal  improve- 
ments in  technology." 

Within  this  broad  definition  the  PGC  sep- 
arates estimates  on  the  basis  of  a  qualitative 
assessment  of  confidence  in  the  volumes  esti- 
mated in  each  category : 

"Probable  potential  gas  supply: 

(1)  Supply  from  known  accumulations 
obtained  by 

(a)  Future  extensions  of  existing  pools  in 
known  productive  reservoirs. 

(b)  Future  new  pool  discoveries,  within 
existing  fields,  in  reservoirs  productive  else- 
where within  the  same  field. 

(2)  Supply  from  new  pool  discoveries  ob- 
tained by: 

(a)  Future  shallower  and/or  deeper  new 
pool  discoveries,  within  existing  fields.  In 
formations  productive  elsewhere  within  the 
same  geologic  province  or  sub-province,  vm- 
der  similar  geologic  conditions. 

(b)  Futvu-e  shallower  and/or  deeper  new 
pool  discoveries,  within  existing  fields.  In 
formations  productive  elsewhere  within  the 
same  geologic  province  or  sub-province,  un- 
der different  geologic  conditions. 

Possible  potential  gas  supply: 
Supply  from  new  field  discoveries  obtained 
by: 

(a)  Future  new  field  discoveries,  in  forma- 
tions productive  elsewhere  within  the  same 
geologic  province  or  sub-province,  under 
similar  geologic  conditions. 

(b)  Future  new  field  discoveries,  in  for- 
mations productive  elsewhere  within  the 
same  geologic  province  or  sub-province,  un- 
der different  geological  conditions. 

Speculative  potential  gas  supply  (associ- 
ated with  nonproductive  formations)  : 

(1)  Supply  from  new  pool  discoveries  in 
formations  not  previously  productive  within 
a  productive  geologic  province  or  sub- 
province. 

(2)  Supply  from  new  field  discoveries  ob- 
tained by: 

(a)  Futvure  new  field  discoveries  In  for- 
mations not  previously  productive  within  a 
productive  geologic  province  or  sub-province. 

(b)  Future  new  field  discoveries  within 
a  geologic  province  not  previously  produc- 
tive." 

Their  method  of  estimation  Is  given  as : 
"The  basic  technique  for  estimating  po- 
tential gas  supply  is  to  compare  the  factors 
that  control  known  occurrences  of  gas  with 
factors  present  In  prospective  areas.  Known 
occurrences  are  expressed  as  the  volume  of 
natural  gas  ultimately  recoverable  per  unit 
volume  of  reservoir  rock  within  an  ade- 
quately explored  portion  of  a  geologic  prov- 
ince. Such  known  relationship,  with  appro- 
priate adjustment  for  variations  in  geological 


and  reservoir  conditions.  Is  then  attributed 
to  Incomplete  explored  or  totally  unexplored 
sedimentary  rocks  in  the  same  or  in  a  similar 
geologic  province." 

The  latest  estimates  prepared  In  this  man- 
ner amounted  (as  of  December  31,  1972)  to 
1146  Tcf,  of  which  780  Tcf  were  located  In 
the  contiguous  48  states.  By  category,  the 
estimates  were: 

llnTcfl 


Lower 
48  States 


Alaska 


ToUl 


Probable  resources 

Possible  resources 

Speculative  resources. 


Total  resources. 


212 

S4 

266 

290 

94 

384 

278 

218 

496 

780 


366 


1,146 


The  FPC  adopted  the  following  definition 
of  probable  reserves  (a  portion  of  total  un- 
discovered resources)  for  its  report  Offahon 
Investigation:  PToducible  Shut-In  Uases. 
Bureau  of  Natural  Gas  SUff  Report,  July 
1974:  ' 

Probable  reserves  of  natural  gas  are  the 
quantities  of  natural  gas  which  geological 
and  engineering  data  demonstrate  with  rea- 
sonable probability  to  be  recoverable  Ui  the 
future  from  indicated  natural  oU  and  gas 
reservoirs  under  existing  economic  and  (H)er- 
ating  conditions. 

Reservoirs  are  considered  probable  If  eco- 
nomic produclblllty  is  supported  by  core 
analyses  and  electric  log  evaluations  Indi- 
cating probability  of  the  presence  of  hydro- 
carbons. The  area  of  a  reservoir  considered 
probable  Includes:  (1)  that  portion  delin- 
eated by  drilling  and  defined  by  gas-oil, 
gas-water,  or  oil-water  contacts.  (2)  the  ad- 
joining portions  not  yet  drilled  but  which 
can  reasonably  be  Judged  as  economically 
productive  on  the  basis  of  available  geo- 
logical and  engineering  data.  In  the  absence 
of  information  on  fluid  contracts,  the  lowest 
known  structural  occurrence  of  hydrocar- 
bons controls  the  lower  probable  limit  of 
the  reservoir. 

This  deflnltlon  was  used  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  particular  report  Involved 
and  differs  from  the  definitions  of  proved 
reserves  used  by  the  A.O.A.  and  API  in  that 
a  reservoir  need  not  be  flow  tested  to  be 
characterized  as  probable.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  definition  is  Identical  to  the  defl- 
nltlon of  proved  reserves. 

The  following  table  shows  the  latest  U.S. 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  resource  esti- 
mates of  the  USGS.  A  second  table  compares 
the  USGA  estimates  of  undiscovered  natural 
gas  resources  with  some  of  the  most  recent 
estimates  made  by  others. 


TABLE  l.-PRODUCTION,  RESERVES,  AND  UNDISCOVERED  RECOVERABLE  RESOURCES  OF  CRUDE  OIL,  NATURAL  GAS,  AND  NATURAL  GAS  LIQUIDS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DEC.  31  1974 

(ONSHORE  AND  OFFSHORE  TO  WATER  DEPTH  OF  200  METERS) 


Reserves 


Area 


Cumu- 
lative 
produc- 
tion 


Demonstrated 


Meas- 
ured! 


Indi- 
cated' 


Inferred* 


Undis- 
covered re- 
coverable 
re- 
sources- 
range 
(95  per- 
cent to 
5  per- 
cent) •• 


Crude  oil  (billions  of  barrels)  • 

Lower  48  onshore 99.892 

Alaska  onshore 154 

Total  onshore •  100.046 

Footnotes  tt  end  of  table. 


21.088 
9.944 


4.31S 
.013 


14.3 
6.1 


20-64 
6-19 


31.030        4.328 


20.4        37-81 


Reserves 


Area 


Cumu- 
lative 
produc- 
tion 


Demonstrated 


Meas- 
ured' 


Indi- 
cated'   Inferred' 


Undis- 
covered re- 
coverablt 
re- 
sources- 
rang* 
(95  per- 
cent to 
5  per- 
cent) •» 


Lower  48  offshore 

Alaska  offshore............. 

Total  offshore 

Total  onshore  and  offshore 106.136 


5.634 
.456 

3.070 
.150 

0.308 
Nege 

2.6 
.1 

5-18 
3-31 

6.090 

3.220 

.308 

2.7 

10-49 

34.250 


4.638 


23.1 


50-127 
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TABtE  1.-PBODUCTI0N,  RESERVES,  AND  UNDISCOVERED  RECOVERABLE  RESOURCES  OF  CRUDE  Oil,  NATURAL  GAS,  AND  NATURAL  GAS  LIQUIDS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEC  31  197« 

(ONSHORE  AND  OFFSHORE  TO  WATER  DEPTH  OF  200  METERS)-Continued  '        '     " 


Rtserves 


Aim 


Cufflu- 

lative 
produc- 
tion 


Demonstrated 


Meas- 
ured' 


Indi- 
cated' 


Inferred* 


Undis- 
covered re- 
coverable 
re- 
sources- 
range 
(95  per- 
cent to 
5  per- 
cent)* • 


Natural  gas  (trillions  of  cubic  feet)  • 

Lower  48  onshore 446.366 

Alaska  onshore 0.482 

Total  onshore 446.848 

Lower  48  offshore 33.553 


169.454 119.4  246-453 

31.722 14.7  16-57 

201.176 134.1  264-506 

35.811            NA  67r4  26-111 


Reserves 


Area 


Cumu- 
lative 
produc- 
tion 


Demonstrated 


Meas- 
ured* 


Indi- 
cated'  Inferred' 


Undis- 
covered re- 
coverable 
re- 
sources- 
range 
(95  per- 
cent to 


iper- 
nt)«» 


cent) 


Alaska  offshore 0.423  0.145            NA  0.1 

Total  offshore 33. 976  35. 956            NA  67.5 

Total  onshore  and  offshore 480.824     237.132 201.6 

Natural  gas  liquids  (billions  of  barrels): 

Total  onshore  and  offshore 15.730  6.350            NA  6 


8-80 


42-181 


322-655 


'  11-22 


■  Identified  resources  that  can  be  economically  extracted  with  existing  technology.  Estimates  are 
the  "proved  reserves"  of  the  API  and  AGA. 

>  Identified  resources,  economically  recoverable  if  known  fluid  iajection  technology  is  applied. 
Estimates  are  from  the  API. 

*  Resources  estimated  to  b«  recoverable  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  extensions,  revisions  of 
estimates,  and  new  pays  in  Known  fields  beyond  those  shown  m  indicated  reserves. 

*  The  low  value  of  the  range  Is  the  quantity  associated  with  a  95  percent  probability  (19  in  20 
chance)  that  there  Is  at  least  this  amount.  The  high  value  is  the  quantity  with  a  5  percent  proba- 
bility (I  in  20  chance)  that  there  is  at  least  this  amount.  Totals  for  the  low  and  high  values  are  not 
obtained  by  arithmetic  summation;  they  are  derived  by  statistical  methods. 

*  The  reader  is  cautioned  against  averaging  ranges.  Statistical  mean  values  are  shown  in  tables 
4md5. 


.  Cumulative  production  and  estimates  of  reserves  and  resources  reflect  an  assumed  recovery  of 
about  32  percent  of  the  oil  and  80  percent  of  the  gas-ln-place.  Some  portion  of  the  remaining 
oil-in-place  IS  recoverable  through  application  of  Improved  recovery  techniques  Estimates  are 
based  on  figures  released  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  (API)  and  the  American  Gas 
Association  (AGA)  m  April  1975. 

'The  calculated  estimates  of  undiscovered  recoverable  resources  are  derived  from  natural  eas 
estimates  by  applying  historical  NGL/nafural  gas  ratios.  These  figures  suggest  that  if  added  to 
crude  oil  estimates,  natural  gas  liquids  would  Increase  the  estimates  of  petroleum  liquids  bv 
approximately  20  percent  ^  ' 

Source:  Geological  survey  circular  725. 


TABLE  2.— RECENT  ESTIMATES  OF  UNDISCOVERED  NATURAL  GAS  RESOURCES ' 
[Trillions  of  cubic  feet) 


Area 


PGC 


Moody  1 


Hubbert  < 


NAS< 


USGS 


USGSi 


Lower  48  Stat«s _. 

Alaska ^. 

Total,  United  States l. 

Data  of  release i. 


SS8 

312 


234 
209 


725-1, 450 
275-550 


286-529 
29-132 


880 
1973 


443 
1974 


540 
1974 


530 
1975 


1,000-2.000 
1974 


'  • 322-655 
1975 


>  Excludes  probable  reserves. 

'  Potential  Gas  Committee. 

'  John  D.  Moody,  former  Mobil  Oil  Co.  Senior  Vice  President  for  exploration  and  production. 

<  M.  King  Hubbert,  USGS  (personal  estimate). 

*  National  Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

•  United  States  Geological  Survey  summary  estimate  released  May  7,  1975.  A  more  detailed 
estimate  is  expected  to  be  made  available  to  the  public  by  the  end  of  May  1975. 


'That  portion  of  the  resource  base  Judged  to  be  discoverable  and  recoverable  within  the  limits 
of  95  percent  and  5  percent  probability.  The  USGS  estimates  that  the  probability  of  finding  322 
Tel  IS  95  percent  compared  to  only  5  percent  probability  of  finding  655  Tcf. 

'  Totals  for  the  low  and  high  values  are  not  obtained  by  arithmetic  summation;  they  are  derived 
by  statistical  methods. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  made  his  last 
major  speech  as  Secretary  of  HEW  yes- 
terday to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Weinberger  warned 
of  the  fiscal  ruin  our  Nation  is  facing  as 
a  result  of  ill-conceived,  expensive,  so- 
cial programs  perpetuated  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  witnessed  that  for  the 
most  part  these  programs  have  been  fail- 
ures and  represent  no  more  than  a  fraud 
on  the  American  public.  We  must  real- 
ize that  equality  cannot  be  purchased, 
and  programs  that  attempt  to  insure 
equality  in  that  manner  are  doomed  to 
failure.  Of  further  concern  is  the  fact 
that  these  programs  are  destroying  in- 
centive, an  element  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
timity  for  all  our  citizens,  but  as  the  Sec- 
retary points  out: 

Equal  opportunity  means  the  right  to  com- 
pete equally  for  the  rewards  of  excellence, 
not  share  In  Its  fruits  regardless  of  personal 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Secretary 
Weinberger  on  his  fine  address  and  for 
his  commitment  to  fiscal  responsibility 
and  the  restructuring  of  the  maze  of  In- 
efBclent,  unworkable,  and  costly  social 
programs.  The  blame  for  the  Secretary's 


lack  of  success  in  achieving  meaningful 
reform  in  this  area  must  rest  with  the 
Congress.  Congress  created  these  mon- 
strous programs  and  Congress  has  the 
power  to  put  an  end  to  them.  I  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  heed  the  warning  of  out- 
going Secretary  Weinberger  and  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  Secretary's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  View  of  the  Federal  GKivernment 
(Remarks    by    the    Honorable    Caspar    W. 
Weinberger,   Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare) 

In  a  few  weeks  1  will  be  leaving  Federal 
service,  and  this  is  my  last  major  speech  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  am  glad  It  has  worked  out  that  this  vale- 
dictory can  be  given  In  my  home  here  In 
San  Francisco  where  It  all  began  for  me — 
when  I  gave  my  first  valedictory  In  this 
city — when  I  graduated  from  Polytechnic 
High  School.  I  do  not  know  if  the  cycle  Is 
complete,  but  there  Is  a  certain  symmetry 
about  It. 

My  single  overriding  observation  after 
these  years  In  Washington  is  of  the  growing 
danger  of  an  all-pervasive  Federal  govern- 
ment. Unless  checked,  that  growth  may  take 
from  Tifl  our  most  precious  personal  free- 
doms. It  also  threatens  to  shatter  the  foun- 
dations of  our  economic  system. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  In  1970,  the 
Federal  budget  outlay  stood  at  $196.6  bil- 
lion. It  Is  now  $368.9  billion — an  Increase  of 


83  percent.  Lest  you  think  there  Is  a  causal 
connection  between  that  Increase  and  my 
residence  In  Washington,  I  ask  you  to  listen 
a  bit  further. 

Apart  from  Its  sheer  magnitude  the  most 
noteworthy  thing  about  this  trend  Is  that 
Federal  spending  has  shifted  away  from  tra- 
ditional Federal  functions  such  as  defense 
and  toward  programs  that  reduce  the  re- 
maining freedom  of  Individuals  and  lessen 
the  power  of  other  levels  of  government. 

This  shift  In  Federal  spending  has  trans- 
formed the  task  of  aiding  life's  victims  from 
a  private  concern  to  a  public  obligation. 
There  are  benefits  and  burdens  in  this: 

One  benefit  is  that  the  care  of  the  less 
fortunate  Is  guaranteed  under  law.  The 
sweep  of  our  social  program  commitments 
has  brought  secure  incomes  for  the  elderly, 
the  111,  those  who  are  alone,  and  those  who 
are  disabled.  They  have  provided  health 
care  for  millions  and  opened  the  doors  of 
college  to  young  people  whose  families  could 
not  otherwise  have  given  their  sons  and 
daughters  this  opportunity. 

But  In  the  process  of  pouring  out  all  of 
these  compassionate  and  humanitarian 
blessings  and  Institutionalizing  our  social 
obligations,  we  have  built  an  edifice  of  law 
and  regulation  that  Is  clumsy.  Inefficient 
and  inequitable.  Worst  of  all,  the  un- 
planned, vmcoordlnated  and  spasmodic  na- 
ture of  otir  responses  to  these  needs — some 
very  real,  some  only  perceived— Is  quite 
literally  threatening  to  bring  us  to  national 
Insolvency. 

We  are  also  creating  a  massive  welfare 
state  that  has  Intruded  Into  the  lives  and 
personal  affairs  of  our  citizens.  This  intru- 
sion affects  both  those  It  seeks  to  help  and 
thoee  who  do  the  helping.  The  entire  human 
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resources  field  is  under  the  lash  of  Federal 
law — doctor,  hospital,  teacher,  college  presi- 
dent, student,  voluntary  agency,  city  hall 
and  State  capital.  All  of  these  are  subject  to 
the  steadily  increasing  Intrusion  of  the  Con- 
gress— which  requires  that  -drastic  and  often 
unnecessary  regulations  be  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Branch. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  increased 
intrusiveness  is  a  consequence  of  legislation, 
not  the  Impulsiveness  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  had  to  plead  with  the  Congress  to 
grant  a  special  exemption  for  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts  from  the  broad  sweep  of  Title 
IX,  the  anti-sex  discrimination  statute.  Yet 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  per- 
son In  this  audience  who  does  not  believe  it 
was  all  the  Idea  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  rather  than  the  poor- 
ly drafted  statute  Congress  passed  which, 
unamended,  would  have  required  Girl  Scout 
Troops  to  admit  boys  and  vice  versa. 

There  is  an  over-rldlng  danger  inherent  in 
the  growth  of  an  American  welfare  state.  The 
danger  simply  Is  that  we  may  undermine  our 
whole  economy.  If  social  programs  continue 
growing  for  the  ntxt  two  decades  at  the  same 
pace  they  have  In  the  last  two,  we  will  spend 
more  than  half  of  our  whole  Gross  National 
Product  for  domestic  social  programs  alone 
by  the  year  2000. 

Should  that  day  ever  come,  half  of  the 
American  people  will  be  working  to  support 
the  other  half.  At  that  point,  government 
would  be  like  a  gigantic  sponge,  sopping  up 
all  the  Nation's  surplus  capital  needed  for 
industrial  growth  and  modernization.  Lack- 
ing funds  for  these  vital  purposes,  we  would 
no  longer  have  enough  surplus  capital  left 
to  Invest  in  job  producing  activities  In  the 
private  sector— and  it  is  that  kind  of  Invest- 
ment which  has  always  pulled  us  out  of  re- 
cessions and  depressions  in  the  past.Hn  all 
likelihood,  we  could  not  maintain  our  free 
enterprise.  Incentive  capitalistic  economy  If 
50  percent  of  the  whole  GNP  had  to  be  used 
to  pay  for  domestic  social  programs  alone. 
And  if  we  lose  our  free  enterprise,  incentive 
system,  we  will  have  destroyed,  by  inaction, 
the  system  that  has  brought  more  benefits 
to  more  people  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world  than  any  other  system  since  recorded 
history  began. 

Those  who  urge  still  more  social  programs 
view  the  problem  upside  down.  It  Is  not  more 
social  programs  that  will  solve  our  Nation's 
Ills,  but  more  economic  growth.  Growth 
alone  provides  the  Jobs  that  reduce  social  Ills. 
Growth  alone  provides  the  revenues  that  fi- 
nance our  social  program  commitments,  yet 
one  of  the  most  Iniquitous  of  the  new  phi- 
losophies we  hear  today  Is  the  smug  asser- 
tion that  "less  Is  better  and  more  Is  worse." 
What  we  do  have  to  limit  Is  the  growth 
of  the  welfare  state  In  America.  We  must 
summon  up  a  common  determination  as  a 
people  to  change  drastically  our  present  ap- 
proach because  It  Is  not  only  not  working 

but  It  can  ruin  all  of  us.  Only  a  wave  of 
public  sentiment  In  this  direction  can  give 
Congress  the  nerve  to  say  "no"  to  more  social 
programs.  As  It  Is,  Congress  quite  evidently 
believes  that  the  road  to  popularity  and  re- 
election Is  to  say  "yes"  to  every  demand  for 
every  Increase  In  all  existing  programs  and  to 
agree  to  most  demands  for  new  ones. 

Above  all,  we  must  recognize  that  personal 
freedoms  diminish  as  the  welfare  state  grows. 
The  price  of  more  and  more  public  programs 
Is  less  and  less  private  freedom. 

It  Is  also  the  propensity  of  welfare  states 
to  spend  beyond  their  means,  leaving  the  day 
of  fiscal  reckoning  to  another  generation.  The 
news  today  Is  that  we  are  that  other  genera- 
tion. 

New  York  City,  where  one  out  of  every 
eight  persons  is  on  welfare,  Is  now  staring 
Into  the  abyss.  For  decades,  it  spent  more 
than  It  took  In — and  today  It  Is  hostage  to 
whoever  can  be  persuaded  to  loan  It  more 


billions  for  Its  unbelievably  swollen  operating 
expenses. 

The  Federal  government  has  also  been 
spending  more  than  It  has  taken  in— 15  of 
the  last  16  Federal  budgets  have  been  red 
ink  budgets.  If  we  continue  thus,  the  Nation 
will  also  stand  before  that  abyss  some  day — 
only  there  will  be  no  one  with  enough  re- 
sources to  rescue  the  Federal  government. 
This  need  not  be  the  result.  Always  before 
we  have  had  the  sense,  the  wisdom  and  the 
resolution  to  change  course  In  time. 

But  the  people  will  have  to  want  to  change 
cotirse  so  deflntt^iy  that  they  let  Congress 
know  in  unmistakable  terms  that  more  and 
more  Increases  In  the  old,  tired  programs 
that  we  know  do  not  work  Is  not  the  road  to 
popularity  and  re-election. 

Events  can  change  swiftly.  A  year  ago  this 
time  the  Nation  stood  In  the  depths  of  its 
torment  over  Watergate.  The  phrase  on  every 
lip  was  "a  crisis  of  confidence." 

The  doomsday  philosophers  predicted  that 
evil  days  lay  ahead  for  the  Republic  be- 
cause the  American  people  would  never  again 
place  trust  In  their  leadership.  But  they  were 
wrong. 

Today,  one  year  later,  the  Nation  is  moving 
ahead  again  with  gathering  confidence  In  its 
leaders  and  its  economic  system.  Thanks  to 
the  open  and  candid  leadership  of  President 
Ford,  we  are  regaining  faith  in  ourselves 
and  confidence  in  our  leaders. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role  In  this 
open  style  of  leadership.  Within  my  Depart- 
ment, I  Instituted  a  series  of  open  govern- 
ment reforms: 

We  directed  that  top  managers  at  HEW 
talk  directly  to  members  of  the  press,  with- 
out Intermediaries  in  public  affairs  offices: 

We  directed  that  requests  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  be  answered  within 
10  days,  and  appeals  within  20  days; 

We  cut  out  htmdreds  of  public  affairs  po- 
sitions, publications  and  other  materials 
which  we  identified  as  self-serving  puffery 
that  was  obscuring  an  open-minded  ap- 
proach to  the  facts.  In  fact,  we  have  reduced 
our  public  affairs  establishment  by  80  per- 
cent since  I  took  over  the  Department  2',^ 
years  ago. 

Clearly  we  are  achieving  open  government. 
Now  we  must  achieve  effective  government. 
HEW  Is  big  but  bigness  alone  Is  not  its 
problem.  Rather,  It  Is  the  complex  tangle 
of  narrowly-focused  social  programs  adopted 
by  Congress  over  the  years  and  given  to  us 
to  administer — programs  which  the  Congress 
refuses  to  repeal  or  reduce  despite  our  urgent 
pleas. 

The  basic  rationale  for  the  structure  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  as  valid  today  as  It  was  when 
HEW  was  established  by  President  Elsenhow- 
er 22  years  ago — and  that  was  to  bring  to- 
gether the  entire  field  of  human  resource 
programs  so  that  people's  problems  could 
be  dealt  with  In  an  Integrated  and  compre- 
hensive way.  Wherever  that  principle  has 
failed  of  Its  purpose,  it  has  been  because  of 
the  hodge-podge  of  categorical  aid  laws  that 
Congress  keeps  adding  and  refuses  to  repeal, 
and  which  require  HEW  to  deal  in  narrow. 
Isolated,  and  fragmented  fashion  with  hu- 
man needs.  What  we  really  need  Is  not  to 
chop  HEW  up  into  more  administrative 
pieces  but  to  sew  it  together  with  better  so- 
cial law. 

Welfare  would  be  a  good  place  to  begin. 
It  Is  a  confused  tangle  of  cash  stipends  that 
vary  from  State  to  State  and  even  among  lo- 
calities. Affixed  to  this  Jumble  Is  a  series  of 
other  separate  programs  such  as  tooA  stamps, 
Medicaid,  housing  subsidies  and  an  array  of 
other  social  services. 

The  total  Impact  of  all  this  Is  Inequity 
for  recipients,  unmanageablllty  for  admin- 
istrators, and  outrage  for  the  taxpayer.  As 
presently  constituted,  welfare  offers  Incen- 
tives for  people  not  to  work.  It  also  en- 


courages fsmilly  break-up.  All  of  this  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  values  of  our  society. 
A  liberal  Harvard  sociologist  quotes  a 
liberal  Boston  newspaper  article  about  the 
case  of  a  Massachusetts  mother  on  welfare. 
She  and  her  six  children  are  receiving  wel- 
fare grants,  tax  breaks,  food  stamps,  and  k 
variety  of  health,  education  and  social  serv- 
ices that,  together,  equal  an  annual  earned 
income  of  $20,000  and  four  States  have  even 
more  liberal  benefits  than  Massachusetts. 
Quite  a  few  working  Americans  might  feel 
that  If  they  can  obtain  $20,000  a  year  in 
legal  benefits  for  their  family  by  not  work- 
ing and  by  having  the  father  absent,  they 
should  take  advantage  of  such  an  offer. 

But  such  an  offer,  I  should  add,  is  not 
without  Its  price  In  personal  freedom.  The 
fact  is,  this  welfare  mother's  considerable  in- 
come from  the  government  must  be  spent 
largely  as  the  government  says.  Only  $7,188 
Is  In  cash,  and  that  too  must  be  accounted 
for  In  some  fashion  to  a  social  worker.  The 
remainder  is  not  in  cash  but  In  government- 
conferred  benefits — free  medical  care,  free 
day  care  and  free  education  at  a  private 
school  for  three  of  her  children.  These  Items 
alone  would  cost  Income-earned  families 
$8,750  a  year  were  they  to  choose  to  spend 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  their  Income  for 
such  purposes. 

The  lesson  Is  plain  enough;  When  bene- 
fits are  as  high  and  as  uncoordinated  as 
that,  and  when  there  are  so  many  induce- 
ments to  go  on  welfare,  there  is  no  real  In- 
centive to  leave  the  welfare  rolls,  even 
though  the  government  controls  over  the 
family  budget  deny  all  real  personal  freedom 
and  decision  by  those  receiving  welfare. 

There  is  a  way  to  end  the  welfare  mess, 
and  it  Is  by  adopting  a  completely  new  sys- 
tem that  would  be  c<X5rdlnated  and  admin- 
istered through  our  tax  sj-stem.  We  should 
abolish  AFFDC,  Food  Stamps  and  SSI  right 
now,  and  substitute  a  simple  cash  gratit. 
based  on  need,  measured  by  income,  and  pay- 
able only  to  those  who  meet  a  strong  work 
requirement  If  they  are  able  to  work. 

Those  with  incomes  above  the  figure  set 
by  Congress  would  pay  taxes.  The  amount  of 
cash  supplement  received,  like  the  amoimt  of 
taxes  paid  today,  would  vary  with  the  In- 
come level  of  the  family.  This  program  could 
be  financed  largely  by  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent welfare  cash  assistance,  food  stamps  and 
SSI  programs  and  the  new  welfare  programs 
the  Congress  adopted  earlier  this  year.  Those 
programs,  a  $50  bonus  for  everyone  on  Social 
Security  and  an  earned  Income  credit,  were 
adopted  In  a  single  afternoon  without  an 
hour  of  committee  hearings  or  debate.  To- 
gether they  added  another  $4.2  billion  to  our 
welfare  bill. 

A  completely  new  approach  to  welfare  la 
needed  because  that  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
escape  the  present  welfare  Jungle  and  have 
a  program  that: 

Would  treat  equally  everyone  actually  In 
need; 

Would  eliminate  the  Incentives  we  now 
have  to  go  on  welfare  and  stay  there:  and 

Would  end  the  Intrusive  social-worker  ap- 
proach of  demanding  to  look  at  and  control 
every  welfare  recipient's  personal  budget, 
and  much  of  hi"?  personal  life. 

This  latter  point  Is  crucial  If  we  are  to  sus- 
tain the  personal  freedoms  we.  hold  dear  in 
this  Country.  A  welfare  state  Inevitably 
plunges  us  into  a  morass  of  attempted  social 
engineering.  So  instead  of  simply  trying  to 
alleviate  real  need  and  encouraging  people 
to  go  back  to  work,  we  try  to  regulate  all 
kinds  of  private  matters. 

One  case  In  point  came  to  light  last  winter 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  unruly 
school  children  cannot  be  suspended  without 
due  formalities  and  hearings.  This  effectively 
divests  school  principals  of  their  duty  to 
ensure  the  orderly  classrooms  so  essential  to 
effective  learning  for  the  majority  of  school 
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children.  In  securing  the  dubious  rights  of 
a  few,  this  denies  the  rights  of  the  many. 

Another  example  of  questionable  social  en- 
gineering is  the  narrow,  mechanistic  way  we 
are  forced  to  bus  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  The  aim  of  fully  Integrated  educa- 
tion Is  desirable.  Indeed  necessary.  I  had  the 
benefits  of  being  educated  In  whoUy  Inte- 
grated classrooms  from  the  Old  Frederick 
Bxirke  School  and  Polytechnic  High  School 
here  In  San  Francisco  all  the  way  through 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  But  that  integra- 
tion was  attained  at  the  same  time  other 
equally  valuable  attributes  of  public  educa- 
tion were  achieved:  Quality  education,  par- 
ent participation  In  schools,  and  the  public 
support  so  needed  for  public  education.  These 
other  values,  in  addlUon  to  the  very  real 
values  of  Integration,  have  to  be  considered, 
too,  for  when  fanatics  on  either  side  take 
over  the  school  chUd  Is  the  one  primarily 
injured. 

StlU  another  example  of  this  questionable 
social  engineering  by  Ineffective  and  meddle- 
some government  concerns  the  program  to 
end  hiring  discrimination  In  colleges.  It  has 
taken  the  University  of  California  over  a 
year  to  prepare  the  mountain  of  paperwork 
that  Department  of  Labor  regtilatlons,  not 
ours,  require  for  this  program.  Yet  the  net 
effect  of  this  herculean  effort  will  only  be 
trivial  In  terms  of  Increasing  real  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities  and  women. 

I  think  these  Labor  Department  hiring 
regulations,  which  our  Department  must  ad- 
minister, are  wholly  Inappropriate  for  col- 
leges. They  very  nearly  caused  a  complete 
cut-off  of  vital  Federal  aid  to  30  coUeges  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  some 
last-minute,  patient— and  If  I  do  say  so 
rather  skilled  work— that  we  were  able  to 
avert  a  financial  castastrophe  for  these  col- 
leges. 

In  citing  all  these  examples  of  how  the 
good  intentions  of  government  so  frequently 
come  to  bad  ends,  I  am  not  pleading  the  case 
against  good  intentions.  What  I  have  been 
attempting  to  do  is  to  iUuminate  how  futile 
and  counterproductive  It  is  for  a  distant 
government  to  concentrate  on  narrow  statis- 
tical mechanistic  goals  and  thereby  lose 
sight  of  the  real  goals:  Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  better  schools  for  all. 

Justice  Louis  Brandels  once  said,  "Experi- 
ence should  teach  us  to  be  most  on  our 
guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  govern- 
ment's purposes  are  beneficlent.  The  greatest 
dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  Insidious  en- 
croachment by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning 
but  without  understanding." 

Those  words  hit  the  mark.  Those  "without 
undertandlng"  interpret  equal  opportunity 
in  a  narrow,  egalitarian  sense.  They  are 
hypnotized  by  the  game  of  numbers. 

This  Is  egalitarian  tyranny,  not  equal  op- 
portunity. Equal  opportunity  means  the 
right  to  compete  equally  for  the  rewards  of 
excellence,  not  share  in  Its  fruits  regardless 
of  personal  effort. 

An  equal  opportunity,  based  on  excellence 
benefits  all.  By  rewarding  excellence,  we 
share  in  the  fruits  of  that  genius.  The  egali- 
tarians miss  this  point.  They  would  divide 
the  wealth  equally,  overlooking  the  crucial 
fact  that  aU  human  progress  throughout 
history  owes  its  origins  to  the  talented  and 
the  enterprising.  We  must  keep  a  system 
that  allows  us  to  develop  and  use  the  talents 
and  excellence  of  aU.  no  matter  what  their 
origin.  But  if  we  practice  inverse  discrimina- 
tion In  the  name  of  affirmative  action  we 
may  deprive  the  Country  of  some  of  the  real 
genius  and  talent  we  desperately  need 

Of  course  we  must  protect  and  help  the 
poor  and  the  most  vulnerable  members  of 
society.  But  If  we  do  not  persevere  in  the 
quest  for  exceUence,  then  our  reward  will 
be  a  dearth  of  exceUence.  Those  who  have 
escaped  the  gray,  faceless  masses  of  the 
world's  closed  societies  imderstand  that  fact. 
We,  who  have  perhaps  taken  the  need  for 
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quality  for  granted  for  so  long,  seem  now  to 
be  in  danger  of  forgetting  Its  Importance. 

Ovu:  Country  was  built  by  people  of  energy, 
daring  and  Ingenuity — the  Edlsons,  the 
Wright  Brothers,  the  Helen  Kellers,  the  Pul- 
tons, the  Carnegles.  the  great  musicians  and 
artists  and  countless  others  brimming  with 
dreams  and  filled  with  the  coiu-age  to  reach 
out  and  realize  those  dreams  whatever  the 
odda. 

Their  kind  of  daring  was  nurtured  in  a  so- 
cial climate  that  rewarded  risk  takers  and 
practical  visionaries.  If  we  now  proceed 
mindlessly  to  change  that  climate  to  one  fa- 
voring a  faceless  gray  egaUtartanlsm,  w© 
will  have  lost  all  that  has  made  America 
great  and  enabled  us  to  help  so  much  of  the 
world. 

The  real  social  agenda  of  America,  still  un- 
finished, Is  to  discover  and  reward  excellence 
wherever  we  find  it — under  a  Black  skin,  a 
White  Bkin,  In  a  female  or  male.  In  a 
Catholic,  a  Jew,  a  Protestant  or  an  Agnostic. 
That  Is  the  real  purpose  of  equal  oppor- 
ttmlty. 

If  we  fall  to  see  this  as  our  real  agenda, 
we  risk  delivering  our  destinies  over  to  the 
cold  and  lifeless  grip  of  a  distant  egalitarian 
government  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  ensure 
an  equally  mediocre  existence  for  everyone, 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  personal  liberty. 

To  avoid  so  mean  a  fate,  we  need  men  and 
women  with  vision.  More  than  that,  we  need 
such  people  to  participate  In  the  political 
process  and  the  workings  of  government. 

For  It  Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  democracy  and  egall- 
tarlanlsm.  One  must  also  act  on  that  percep- 
tion. 

Politics  and  government  is  and  can  be  an 
honorable  profession.  Or  It  can  be  Just  as 
dirty  a  business  as  we  let  it  become.  How 
honorable  it  Is  depends  on  how  many  hon- 
orable men  and  women  participate.  The 
fewer  who  do,  the  less  likely  it  Is  that  we 
shall  have  clean  politics  and  effective  govern- 
ment. 

Finally,  permit  me  a  brief  personal  word: 
My  career  of  public  service  has  been  filled 
with  great  satisfactions.  There  have  been 
frustrations  and  difficulties  of  course,  but  I 
can  commend  to  you,  without  reservation, 
the  ultimate  satisfactions  and  Joys  of  public 
service.  No  other  work  offers  the  exciting 
knowledge  that  your  efforts  may  help  some 
who  need  help  the  most  and  the  equally  Im- 
portant belief  that  you  are  helping,  in  how- 
ever smaU  a  way,  to  keep  America  and  aU 
that  it  stands  for  strong  and  free. 

We  need  people  of  energy  and  abUlty,  tal- 
ent and  enthusiasm  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment—at the  local  level,  where  democ- 
racy's roots  are  sunk,  and  at  the  top  where 
the  scope  for  action  is  so  great. 

So  my  message  today  is  a  simple  one,  and 
one  which  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you: 
Oet  Involved  in  America,  take  part — don't 
sit  on  the  sidelines  or  watch  from  the  stands. 
Join  in,  and  make  your  voice  heard,  and  we 
wUl  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  future— 
Indeed  we  may  all  see  the  hope  and  the 
dreams  of  America  fulflUed  hi  our  lifetime. 


about  to  be  faced  with  rubberstamplng 
an  arrangement  already  concluded  by 
the  administration  and  a  hand-picked 
group  of  Islanders,  has  not  even  dis- 
cussed this  aspect  of  the  Issue.  What  Is 
more,  the  administration  does  not  In- 
tend that  the  discussion  be  held,  so  ac- 
customed Is  It  to  the  Congress  accepting 
without  question  any  commitment  no 
matter  how  expensive  In  principle  and 
public  funds. 

The  Tribune  did  not  miss  the  obvious 
conclusion.  It  is  that  the  administration 
encouraged  the  vote  In  favor  of  the  new 
colony  by  promising  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  Marianas  $1,000  a  year 
for  7  years  and  all  of  It  In  constant  dol- 
lars, an  imprecedented  arrangement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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A  NEW  U.S.   COMMONWEALTH? 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  17.  the  day  the  administration's 
plebiscite  was  held  in  the  Marianas  but 
before  the  entirely  predictable  results 
were  known,  the  Chicago  Tribune  ran  an 
editorial  more  or  less  In  favor  of  what 
It  termed  Imperialism.  The  Tribune  saw 
enormous  military  advantages  accruing 
to  the  United  States  in  the  White  House's 
territorial  acquisition  plan.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Tribune  is  correct  and 
the  new  colony  Is  needed  for  our  national 
■purity,   but   the   Congress,   which   Is 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  17,  1976] 
A  Nkw  U.S.  Commonwealth? 
The  few  thousand  adults  In  the  Marianas 
are  set  to  vote  on  a  matter  Important  to  their 
future — and.  increasingly  so,  to  our  own.  The 
plebiscite  will  determine  whether  their 
dotted  line  of  Islets  In  the  far  Pacific  wUl  be- 
come a  United  States  commonwealth. 

The  land  area  of  the  14  or  so  Islanda 
amounts  to  only  183  square  mUes,  but  their 
location  near  Asia  gives  them  major  strategic 
significance.  With  the  American  military 
finding  Itself  increasingly  unwelcome  in 
leased  bases  thruout  the  Far  East,  these  isles 
offer  tempting  anchorages  and  air  fields. 

Oddly,  the  Marianas  had  almost  been  for- 
gotten in  1973  when  commonwealth  talks  be- 
gan. Few  Americans  remembered  that  we  had 
administered  Micronesia  since  1947  under  a 
United  Nations  mandate.  And  the  persona 
doing  the  administering  mishandled  Mi- 
cronesia. 

Older  Americans  wUl  well  remember  names 
like  Salpan  and  Tlnlan  that  figured  ao 
prominently  and  heroically  In  World  War  H, 
but  at  least  until  recently  hardly  anyone  re- 
called that  Artemus  L.  Gates,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  said  in  1945  that  the  U.S. 
must  keep  the  Marianas  forever  because  they 
would  give  us  an  Irreplaceable  mUltary  op- 
erating base  in  the  western  Pacific. 

Of  course,  no  matter  what  happens  In  the 
plebiscite,  we  will  stUl  have  military  installa- 
tions on  Guam,  which  is  geographically  part 
of  the  Marianas  tho  it  has  been  a  U  S  terri- 
tory since  1898.  But  Pearl  Harbor  taught  ua 
the  danger  of  putting  too  many  planes  and 
ships  In  one  place.  With  bases  in  the  rest  of 
the  Marianas,  we  would  not  have  to  concen- 
trate too  much  on  Guam. 

Under  the  commonwealth  covenant  we 
would  pay  $19.5  million  for  a  100-year  lease 
on  18,000  acres,  mostly  on  Tlnlan.  We  are 
considering  building  a  $300  million  base 
there.  This  could  become  crucial  to  our  effort 
to  keep  shipping  lanes  open  In  the  western 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

The  arrangement  could  also  be  a  boon  to 
the  Marianas  people.  Those  who  wished  could 
become  U.S.  citizens.  The  islands  would  have 
the  same  status  as  Puerto  Rico,  which  has 
found  its  commonwealth  rank  conferring 
economic  benefits  galore.  We  would  provide 
the  Marianas  with  $14  million  a  year  for 
seven  years,  no  small  aid  for  a  territory  with 
a  population  of  only  about  13,000.  Our  mili- 
tary presence  would  bring  Jobs  and  contrib- 
ute to  prosperity. 

Commonwealth  status  would  also  Improve 
the  prospects  for  other  economic  actlvltle* 
such  as  tourism.  If  the  people  of  the  Mar- 
ianas recognize  thla  and  vote  for  the  com- 
monwealth. It  will  be  the  flwt  time  in  M 
years  that  the  United  States  has  acquired 


new  territory  [the  last  was  part  of  Samoa]. 
Anti-imperialists  all  over  the  world  wlU  no 
doubt  insist  that  the  vote  was  rigged.  But 
the  Islands  will  be  self-governing  in  most 
domestic  affairs;  if  we  let  them  do  so,  and 
refrain  from  forcing  western  ways  on  any 
who  don't  want  them,  then  the  association 
will  be  a  long  and  beneficial  one  for  both 
sides. 


PROTECTING  THE  PROPERTY 
RIGHTS  OF  HOMEOWNERS  LIV- 
ING ON  RESERVED  MINERAL 
LANDS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
thousands  of  residents  living  In  the  Tuc- 
son Estates  and  Avra  Valley  areas  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  have  learned,  and  residents 
living  in  many  other  localities  through- 
out the  Western  States  could  discover,  a 
modem-day  conflict  exists  between  the 
rights  of  mineral  developers  under  an- 
cient mining  laws  and  the  rights  of 
homeowners  who  are  living  In  well-set- 
tled residential  commimlties. 

There  are  over  70  million  acres  of 
lands,  most  of  them  patented  under  the 
Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act  of  1916, 
where  only  the  surface  rights  have  been 
sold  to  private  purchasers.  The  mineral 
rights  to  these  lands  were  retained  In 
public  ownership. 

What  this  means  is  that  imder  Fed- 
eral law,  prospectors  may  enter  upon 
private  lands  to  search  for  and  claim 
mineral  deposits  without  any  consent  of, 
or  even  notification  to,  the  surface  owner. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
mineral  explorer  post  a  bond  to  prospect ; 
nor  Is  there  any  statutory  obligation  for 
the  prospector  to  compensate  the  sur- 
face owner  for  damages  to  home  and 
related  residential  Improvements,  nat- 
ural desert  vegetation,  or  real  estate 
values  of  the  lands. 

While  the  law  currently  provides  that 
before  actual  mining  may  be  com- 
menced, the  developer  must  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  surface  owner  or  post 
a  bond,  the  bond  is  usually  small  because 
Its  protection  is  limited  solely  to  agri- 
cultural values,  and  not  real  estate 
values. 

Recently,  these  problems  erupted  In  an 
area  southwest  of  Tucson  where  mineral 
exploration  had  stymied  private  develop- 
ment and  threatened  some  of  the  finest 
desert  growth  hi  the  region.  At  least 
three  groups  of  prospectors  became  In- 
volved in  a  hunt  for  minerals  in  an  area 
occupied  by  thousands  of  families  which 
Is  lying  next  to  several  desert  parks  and 
monuments. 

After  making  a  firsthand  Investigation 
of  the  situation,  I  introduced  general  leg- 
islation aimed  at  providing  protection  to 
homeowners  against  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. The  bill  which  I  introduced,  S. 
2590,  of  the  93d  Congress,  would  permit 
homeowners  to  acquire  the  mineral 
rights  in  their  lands,  if  they  wish;  pro- 
vide specific  guarantees  that  damage  to 
residential  values  will  be  compensated; 
and  require  that  no  one  can  prospect  on 
private  lands  of  this  type  unless  he  first 
posts  a  bond  for  the  full  damages  for 
which  he  might  become  liable. 

In  March  of  last  year,  I  obtained  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  but  the  legis- 


lation never  reached  the  markup  stage. 
Instead,  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  approved  a  provision 
addressed  to  the  problem  of  private 
homeowners  which  was  attached  to  the 
strip  mining  bill. 

This  provision,  which  I  supported, 
would  have  permitted  homeowners  to 
petition  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  pre- 
vent mining  within  lands  of  a  predomi- 
nately urban  or  suburban  character  used 
primarily  for  residential  purposes.  Un- 
fortunately, this  solution,  which  might 
well  have  been  enacted  Into  law  upon  Its 
own  merits,  was  lost  when  the  surface 
mining  bill  was  eventually  vetoed.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  this  process  was  again 
repeated  in  the  opening  months  of  the 
94th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  Important  that  we 
In  Congress  continue  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  the  very  old  problem  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  interest  of  the  mineral 
explorer  and  the  rights  of  siu^ace  own- 
ers, and  I  intend  to  reintroduce  shortly, 
some  type  of  legislation  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  problem.  To  this  end, 
I  recently  came  upon  an  excellent  arti- 
cle discussing  the  subject  which  is  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Ari- 
zona Law  Review. 

This  paper,  which  is  written  by  Mr. 
Bruce  A.  Burke,  a  third  year  student  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law, 
presents  a  historical  review  of  the  situa- 
tion, launches  into  a  thorough  and  de- 
tailed analysis  both  of  the  bill  which  I 
had  introduced  and  the  amendment 
which  was  added  to  the  strip  mirung 
legislation,  and  concludes  with  sugges- 
tions of  some  possible  solutions  to  the 
conflicts  between  surface  and  mineral 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  legal  dis- 
cussion will  be  of  immense  help  to  those 
of  us  who  are  working  on  the  problem 
and  in  order  to  share  this  valuable  con- 
tribution with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Vol.  16,  Arizona  Law  Review] 
Mineral   Prospectino   in    Urban   Areas:    A 
Study   of   Surface   and   Mineral   Rights 
Conflicts      Under      the      Stock-Raising 
Homestead  Act 

(By  Bruce  A.  Burke) 
To  the  dismay  of  many  people  living  in  the 
Western  United  States,  mineral  prospecting 
on  their  land  without  their  permission  may 
be  legal  when  the  owner  of  the  subsurface 
mineral  estate  Is  the  federal  government. 
The  source  of  this  problem  may  be  traced 
in  many  instances  to  the  Stock-Raislug 
Homestead  Act  of  1916  [SRHA|,>  which  per- 
mits federally-owned  land  to  be  conveyed 
into  private  ownership  while  reservmg  min- 
eral rights  to  the  United  States.  The  Act  al- 
lows prospectors  to  enter  onto  stock-raising 
homestead  property  in  search  of  valuable 
mineral  deposits  even  after  the  property  has 
been  conveyed  into  private  ovmershlp.'  This 
exploration  activity  was  compatible  with  the 
agricultural  uses  for  which  the  lands  were 
originally  sold  by  the  government.  With  the 
eventual  urbanization  of  many  Western 
areas,  however,  these  lands  were  often  ac- 
quired for  or  turned  Into  residential  and 
commercial  developments.  Where  this  has  oc- 
curred, severe  surface-mineral   rights  con- 


flicts may  develop  when  mineral  exploration 
is  later  undertaken. 

This  Note  first  will  present  a  brief  his- 
torical review  of  the  g^rowth  of  our  nation's 
public  land  and  mineral  development  poli- 
cies in  order  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
of  the  existing  system  of  law.  Consideration 
then  wiU  be  given  to  the  adverse  effects  the 
present  mineral  development  scheme  has  had 
upon  intensive  surface  uses  in  some  areas 
of  the  country.  PlnaUy,  possible  solutions  to 
conflicts  between  surface  and  mineral  Inter- 
ests will  be  explored. 

THE  dimensions  OF  THE  SURFACE-MINERAL 
RIGHTS  CONFLICT 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a 
conflict  between  factions  desiring  unre- 
stricted development  of  the  public  domain 
and  those  seeking  conservation  of  the  na- 
tion's resources  resulted  In  a  protracted 
struggle  over  federal  land  and  mineral  devel- 
opment policies.^  This  conflict  prompted.  In 
1909,  the  federal  policy  of  conveying  surface 
estates  in  land  to  permit  agricultural  and 
other  surface  development  while  at  the  same 
time  reserving  part  or  all  of  the  mineral 
rights  for  future  exploitation.*  Severance  of 
the  two  estates  provided  a  political  compro- 
mise between  those  favoring  ready  disposition 
of  public  lands  and  those  seeking  to  conserve 
the  nation's  resources.^  This  compromise  also 
had  the  advantage  of  permitting  multiple 
use  of  natural  resources.' 

The  SRHA  was  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  early  legislation '  implementing  the 
multiple  use  concept.  Enacted  to  encourage 
agricultural    development    in    the    Western 
states,  the  Act  authorized  grants  of  640-acre 
homesteads    with    reservation    of    coal    and 
other  mineral  rights  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment." Despite  the  fact  that  rai-sing  livestock 
on  desert  land  usually  proved  commercially 
lnfeaslble,»  many  people  continued  to  apply 
for   homesteads;    the   applications   averaged 
from  5,000  to  7,000  annually  until  1934.'"  In 
all,  over  70  million  acres  of  surface  lands 
were   patented    under   the   SRHA."  Because 
they  contain  mineral  reservations,  these  70 
million  acres  present  settings  for  potential 
conflicts  between  surface  and  mineral  estates. 
Acquisition  of  minerals  on  homestead 
property 
In  an  attempt  to  limit  damage  to  and  in- 
terference with  the  surface  estate,  the  SRHA 
places  some  minimal  restraints  on  the  pros- 
pecting and  mining  of  reserved  mlnerals.» 
During  the  Initial  exploration  period,  a  pros- 
pector is  expressly  liable  for  damage  to  crops 
on   the   land.'^   The  prospector  also   is  pro- 
hibited from  damaging  the  permanent  Im- 
provements of  the  surface  owner.'*  If  min- 
erals are  discovered  and  located,  the  pros- 
pector acquires  the  additional  right  to  re- 
enter the  land  and  occupy  so  much  of  the 
surface  as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  remove 
the  minerals. '=  Entry  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuous mining,  however,  may  not  be  under- 
taken until  the  prospector  has  either  obtained 
written  permission  from  the  surface  owner, 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  damages  done  to  crops 
or  tangible  Improvements,  or,  if  unable  to 
reach    agreement    with    the   surface   owner 
posted  bond  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  guarantee  compensation  for  such 
damages. '«  In  addition,  when  strip  or  open 
pit  mining  methods  are  employed,  the  min- 
eral developer  Is  also  liable  for  damages  which 
diminish  the  value  of  the  land  for  grazing 
purposes."  Whether  the  surface  owner  may 
recover  for  other  damage  caused  to  the  land 
and  whether  the  SRHA  precludes  recovery  for 
damage  to  nonagrlcultural  improvements  la 
unclear." 

To  ensure  development  of  reserved  miner- 
als, the  SRHA  permits  acquisition  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  mineral  laws  In  force  at 
the  time  of  their  disposition  by  the  govern- 
ment." The  mineral  laws  currently  govern- 
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Ing  the  disposal  of  minerals  reserved  under 
the  SRHA  are  Mineral  Location  Act  of  1872 
[Location  Act)  »  and  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  [Leasing  Act|." 

The  Location  Act.  which  governs  the  de- 
velopment of  metalliferous  minerals,  evolved 
prior  to  the  SRHA  during  a  time  when  lit- 
tle concern  was  shown  for  conserving  this 
country's  mineral  wealth.'-  Consequently,  the 
Location  Act  embodies  a  lalssez-falre  philos- 
ophy sanctioning  virtually  \inrestrlcted  and 
unsupervised  mineral  development.  The  Lo- 
cation Act  provides  that  valuable  mineral 
deposits  belonging  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  "free  and  open"  to  exploration  and  de- 
velopment." The  governmental  regulation 
authorized  under  the  Act,  which  Is  partly 
delegated  to  state  control,**  Is  limited  pri- 
marily to  functions  such  as  establishing  lo- 
cation procedures,*  validating  patent  ap- 
plications,* and  adjudicating  questionable 
claims."  Because  the  Location  Act  was 
passed  prior  to  the  development  of  the  con- 
cept of  multiple  use.  It  contains  no  provi- 
sions permitting  regulation  of  mining  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  detrimental  to  sxirfac© 
users."  Thus,  the  only  real  restraints  placed 
on  exploration  activities  for  reserved,  lo- 
catable  minerals  on  stock-raising  homestead 
land  are  those  enumerated  In  the  SRHA. 
As  a  result,  serious  conflicts  may  develop 
when  prospectors  seek  minerals  governed  by 
the  Location  Act  on  homestead  property  de- 
veloped or  being  developed  for  residential  or 
commercial  iises. 

The  Leasing  Act,  which  applies  only  to  des- 
ignated nonmetalllferous  minerals,  was  en- 
acted subsequent  to  the  SRHA  during  a  time 
when  the  nation's  leadership  was  particu- 
larly concerned  with  preserving  federally- 
owned  resources.*  Reflecting  this  concern, 
the  Act  permits  considerable  regulation  of 
mining  and  drilling  activities.  The  Leasing 
Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  control 
over  access  to  and  development  of  land  con- 
taining leasable  minerals.*"  An  application 
for  a  lease  may  be  denied  altogether  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  mineral  develop- 
ment would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest." Additionally,  mineral  lands  located 
within  incorporated  cities  and  towns  may  not 
be  leased."  Approved  prospecting  permits  and 
leases  may  contain  specific  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  surface,  natural  resources 
and  Improvements.o  Thus.  whUe  the  Loca- 
tion Act  permits  little  control,  surface  dam- 
ago  resulting  from  mineral  exploration  and 
development  may  be  regulated  and  thereby 
minimized  under  the  Leasing  Act. 

Available  controls  under  the  Leasing  Act 
suggest  that  this  type  of  development  scheme 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  legislation  regu- 
lating metalliferous  mineral  development 
The  viability  of  this  alternative  as  a  solu- 
tion to  surface-mineral  conflicts  will  be  con- 
sidered subsequently.  In  view  of  the  control 
mineral  exploration  and  development 
available  under  the  Uaslng  Act,  the  follow- 
ing discussion  of  surface-mineral  conflicts 
win  be  limited  to  problems  arising  from  ex- 
ploration and  development  tinder  the  Loca- 
tion Act. 

The  objective  of  exploration  activities  for 
locatable  minerals  Is  to  make  a  mineral  dis- 
covery, since  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral 
deposit  Is  essential  to  obtaining  exclusive 
possession  of  minerals  owned  by  the  United 
States."  During  this  Initial  exploration 
period,  a  prospector  diligently  searching  for 
minerals  has  a  possessory  right  to  occupy 
surface  property  under  the  Judlclally-devel- 
cj>ed  doctrine  of  pedis  possesslo.»  Although 
this  right  precludes  clandestine  or  forcible 
Intrusions    by    others    upon    a    prospector's 

^.^^•rj*  '^  "*'*  *  '^t***  "^g^t  In  any  way 
diminishing  the  title  held  by  the  United 
States."  After  discovery,  a  prospector  obtains 
possessory  title  to  the  claim  which  becomes 
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a  vested  property  right  enforceable  against 
the  United  States  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
fulflU  certain  obligations  under  the  Location 
Act.*  Should  the  locator  desire,  he  may  even- 
tually obtain  a  patent  to  the  reserved  min- 
erals.* When  the  patent  is  Issued,  the  locator 
Is  freed  from  all  obligations  under  the  Loca- 
tion Act,"  although  the  obligations  Imposed 
by  the  SRHA  remain."  Thereafter,  the  sur- 
face Interest  held  by  the  miner  Is  analogous 
to  a  proflt  k  prendre." 

Consequences  of  uncontrolled  exploration  in 
urban  areas 

The  location  system  may  be  an  acceptable 
development  scheme  on  stock-raising  home- 
stead property  if  the  surface  is  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Where  formerly  rural 
stock-raising  homestead  lands  are  acquired 
for  IntenElve  urban  uses,  however,  plans  of 
surface  owners  are  likely  to  conflict  sharply 
with  prospectors'  desires  to  enter  and  explore 
for  minerals.  Under  the  SRHA  the  Interests 
of  the  prospectors  prevail.*^' 

This  type  of  conflict  occurred  on  stock- 
raising  homestead  property  surrounding  Tuc- 
son, Arizona."  As  Tucson  expanded  into  what 
were  formerly  rural  areas,  stock-raising 
homestead  property  was  sold  for  residential 
purposes."  Subsequent  piu-chasers  often  took 
title  In  Ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  mineral 
reservations  Indicated  in  the  deeds.""  In  the 
early  1960's,  prospectors  entered  these  resi- 
dential areas  and  began  to  explore  for  loca- 
table minerals  as  authorized  under  the 
SRHA. 

Initial  activities  of  the  Tucson  prospectors 
involved  only  exploratory  procedures  de- 
signed to  discover  valuable  mineral  deposits. 
The  nature  of  these  operations,  as  viewed 
from  the  perspective  of  surface  owners,  v.-as 
described  as  follows : 

Lands  were  invaded.  Staking  crews  pro- 
ceeded with  the  destruction  of  valuable  trees 
and  flora  In  cutting  "brush"  lines  to  facDl- 
tate  running  of  surveys — this  without  notice 
to  or  permission  from  the  landowner.  Back- 
hoe  tractors  followed  to  excavate  location 
pits.  Next,  roads  were  "dozed"  with  further 
destruction  of  trees  and  flora  ....  Only  the 
facilities  of  the  locators  were  considered. 
Only  after  entry  had  been  made,  trees  cut, 
damage  done,  and  after  we  had  contacted 
the  locator,  were  we  notified  of  their  Intent." 
These  procedures  undoubtedly  caused  ex- 
treme noise  and  disturbance  In  areas  sur- 
rounding the  exploration  sites.*'  Although 
the  damage  Inevitably  bad  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  both  the  individual  property  owners 
and  the  Tucson  community  In  general,  the 
exploration  activity  was  fully  permissible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  SRHA.*"  The  pros- 
pectors' casual  attitude  toward  surface  dam- 
age was  perhaps  encouraged  by  language  In 
the  Act  permitting  surface  owners  only 
limited  recovery  during  the  prospecting 
period." 

WhUe  most  of  the  activity  undertaken  by 
prospectors  was  In  good  faith,  a  few  took  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  law.si  A  common  prac- 
tice of  these  Individuals  was  first  to  enter 
upon  homestead  property  to  locate  a  mining 
claim.  Once  the  claim  was  secured,  the  loca- 
tor would  offer  to  sell  It  to  the  surface  owner. 
If  the  owner  failed  to  accept  the  high  sales 
price,  he  would  be  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion of  his  surface  property,  as  the  locator 
allegedly  developed  the  claim  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  The  damages  provision  of  the 
SRHA  provided  little  protection  to  the  home- 
owner." 

Potential  Interference  with  the  surface 
uses  eventually  hindered  the  development  of 
Tucson's  residential  community.  Lending  In- 
stitutions refused  to  finance  home  mortgages 
If  the  land  to  be  encumbered  had  mineral 
rights  reserved  to  the  federal  government." 
Title  companies  refused  to  insure  homestead 
land  in  many  cases." 
Under  normal  circumstances,  the  nuisance 


aspects  of  these  activities,  as  well  as  the 
health  and  safety  hazards  they  caused,  would 
have  been  prime  targets  for  local  govern, 
ment  zoning  and  performance  standard 
regulations."^  In  this  Instance,  however.  It  was 
believed  that  local  governments  were  barred 
from  action  by  a  state  statute  prohibiting 
zoning  which  restricted  or  otherwise  regu- 
lated mining  activities.^  In  addition,  at- 
tempts at  city  or  state  regulation  might  have 
been  preempted  by  controlling  federal  law." 
Inasmuch  as  the  basic  problems  were  fos- 
tered by  federal  rights,  relief  was  eventually 
sought  from  the  federal  government. 

In  response  to  this  problem.  Congress,  In 
1962,  withdrew  from  future  exploration  and 
purchase  a  sizable  portion  of  federally-owned 
mineral  rights  held  beneath  Tucson's  stock- 
raising  homestead  property.^*  This  special 
legislation  was  In  large  part  molded  after 
suggestions  presented  by  the  mining  Indus- 
try.»  Mining  and  exploration  companies  fa- 
vored special  legislation  over  enactment  of  a 
general  law  which  would  have  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  broad  administrative 
authority  to  deal  with  similar  situations  as 
they  developed  elsewhere."" 

Limited  congressional  withdrawals  of  min- 
eral rights  provide  no  satisfactory  long- 
range  solution,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  similar  surface-mineral  rights  conflicts 
have  developed  again  in  Tucson  on  surface 
land  not  affected  by  the  1962  withdrawal." 
Indeed,  the  potential  for  the  continued  re- 
currence of  this  problem  Is  substantial.  In 
Arizona  alone  there  are  approximately  3  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  that  have  been  patented 
under  the  SRHA."-'  There  Is  also  increasing 
concern  that  substantial  surface-mineral 
rights  conflicts  wUl  continue  to  occur  in 
other  states,  notably  California,  Nevada,  and 
Colorado."^'  If  projected  Increases  In  the  na- 
tional population  are  accurate,  there  will  be 
greater  demand  upon  surface  lands  for  liv- 
ing space.«  The  Inevitable  consequence  Is 
that  more  stock-raising  homestead  property 
will  be  converted  from  rural  to  urban  use. 
In  conflict  virlth  this  trend  Is  the  increasing 
pressure  to  develop  new  sources  of  minerals 
as  national  and  world  requirements  grow." 
The  lalssez-falre  philosophy  of  present  leg- 
islation dealing  with  locatable  minerals 
under  patented  surface  lands  affords  federal 
administrators  virtually  no  power  to  regu- 
late development  of  either  surface  or  sub- 
surface resources. 

REMEDIES    FOR   SURFACE-MINERAL   RIGHTS 
CONFLICTS 

Two  approaches  may  be  employed  to 
achieve  more  satisfactory  protection  for  sur- 
face Interests.  On  the  federal  level,  legislation 
providing  additional  compensation  for  s\ir- 
face  owners  or  allowing  regulation  or  elimi- 
nation of  potential  conflicts  could  be  en- 
acted. Congress  recently  has  considered,  but 
failed  to  enact,  legislation  which  would  have 
given  additional  protection  to  certain  classes 
of  surface  owners.  As  will  later  be  suggested, 
however,  the  legislation  would  have  been  In- 
adequate In  many  respects.  Thus,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  consider  other  sources  of  govern- 
mental power  which  may  be  employed  to 
resolve  surface-mineral  rights  conflicts.  Sec- 
ond, there  exists  an  Intriguing  question 
whether  and  to  what  extent  state  and  local 
governments  may  exercise  their  police  power 
to  resolve  conflicts  which  develop  under  the 
federal  mineral  location  system. 

State  resolution  of  conflicts 
1.  Limits  on  State  Authority  Before  Patent. 
In  all  probability,  the  Location  Act  substan- 
tially curtails  state  authority  to  regulate 
mining  activity  during  the  period  before  the 
mineral  prospector  obtains  a  patent  to  the 
mineral  rights.  Zoning  or  other  regulation! 
altogether  precluding  mineral  exploration 
normally  would  provide  an  excellent  means 
of  preventing  surface  damage  In  urban 
areas."  Where  zoning  ordinances  apply  to 
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federal  mineral  reservations,  however,  their 
validity  would  be  Judged  In  light  of  federal 
Interests  expressed  in  the  Location  Act.  The 
basic  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  encourage 
the  discovery  and  development  of  mineral 
resources  In  the  United  States."'  If  these  ob- 
jectives are  to  be  realized,  the  right  of  ex- 
ploration necessarily  includes  access  to  fed- 
eral mineral  deposlts."8  In  addition,  the  law 
requires  the  locator  to  perform  $100  of  as- 
sessment work  annually  to  preserve  his 
claim.*  Thus,  any  zoning  regulation  which 
precluded  exploration  or  assessment  work 
would  be  In  direct  conflict  with  federal  law. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  zoning  reg- 
ulation undoubtedly  would  be  precluded  by 
federal  law.'" 

Although  apparently  without  authority  to 
preclude  exploration  and  assessment  work 
prior  to  patent,  states  may  have  authority  to 
miiilmize  the  adverse  Impacts  of  these  ac- 
tivities. While  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
allocation  of  authority  the  states  are  with- 
out power  In  their  own  right  to  regulate  pri- 
vate acquisition  of  federal  property,"  the 
states  do  have  considerable  authority.  In  the 
absence  of  preemptive  federal  legislation,  to 
regulate  activity  on  federal  lands  over  which 
the  federal  government  does  not  have  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction.'-'  Thus,  for  many  purposes, 
the  police  power  of  the  states  extends  over 
the  public  domain."  In  addition.  Congress 
may  delegate  authority  to  the  states  to  par- 
tially regulate  acquisition  of  federal  property 
interests,"  as  in  fact  Is  the  case  under  the 
Location  Act.'^  Both  the  state  police  power 
and  the  delegated  authority  under  the  Loca- 
tion Act  deserve  consideration  as  a  basis  for 
regulations  which  could  aid  surface  owners. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  authority 
delegated  under  the  Location  Act  suggests 
that  the  powers  granted  to  the  states  are  not 
sufficiently  broad  to  reach  many  of  the  min- 
eral exploration  and  development  activities 
that  are  detrimental  to  surface  Interests.  The 
delegated  power  Is  limited  in  substance  to 
laws  governing  location  procedures."  Thus, 
while  the  revision  of  state  location  laws  may 
modify  location  procedures  in  order  to  offer 
greater  protection  to  surface  Interests,"  this 
delegated  power  cannot  reasonably  be  con- 
strued to  permit  regulation  of  exploration 
activity  that  occurs  prior  to  location. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  state  has  no 
delegated  authority  which  would  permit  sig- 
nificant regulation  of  mineral  exploration. 
It  Is  arguable  that  the  Location  Act  does  not 
entirely  preclude  the  exercise  of  state  police 
power  with  respect  to  prepatent  mineral 
activity.  The  Act  Is  essentially  a  regulatory 
scheme  for  the  disposition  of  federal  mineral 
Interests.'"  Arguably,  this  scheme  may  be 
sufficiently  narrow  In  scope  to  permit  exer- 
cise of  state  police  power  to  protect  legiti- 
mate state  interests.™  Thus,  states  might  be 
permitted  to  promulgate  performance  stand- 
ards for  the  regulation  of  excessive  noise, 
dust,  and  other  offensive  byproducts  of  ex- 
ploratlon.**  Standards  of  this  nature,  which 
would  not  significantly  Interfere  with  federal 
interests  In  the  development  of  mineral 
rights,  would  serve  only  to  promote  local 
community  Interests  In  health  and  safety 
and  thus  would  not  be  Invalid  on  the  basis 
of  federal  preemption."  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised In  drafting  local  or  state  regulation, 
however,  for  a  mere  difference  in  purpose 
between  state  and  federal  law  does  not  neces- 
sarily preclude  a  finding  of  preemption."  The 
regulations  may  not  be  so  strlneent  in  their 
operation  as  to  make  exploration  either  com- 
mercially or  technologically  Infeaslble.  lest 
such  regulations  be  found  to  conflict  with  the 
"free  and  open"  exploration  policy  of  the  Lo- 
cation Act  and  the  federal  eovernment's 
paramount  Interest  In  controlling  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  domain." 

The  protection  offered  bv  nerformance 
standards  would  minimize  the  adverse  Im- 
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pact  of  mining  activity  on  the  surface  com- 
munity. These  provisions,  however,  would  not 
substantially  alleviate  the  surface  com- 
munity's basic  problem.  Mining  activity 
would  still  cause  severe  damage  to  surface 
property  and  urban  displacement.  At  most,  a 
state  may  only  require  that  this  be  done  with 
as  little  disruption  as  possible. 

2.  Limits  on  State  Authority  After  Patent. 
Although  state  and  local  exercises  of  the 
police  power  are  significantly  Impaired  prior 
to  patent  by  the  federal  preemption  doctrine, 
the  situation  may  be  altered  when  a  patent 
to  mineral  rights  Is  obtained.  Thereafter,  the 
mineral  Interests  become  private  property 
and  as  such  are  subject  to  local  and  state 
law."  Under  these  altered  circumstances,  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  preemption  problem 
does  not  exist  since  the  federal  government 
no  longer  has  an  Interest  In  the  property. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  consideration  may  be 
given  to  Imposition  of  zoning  or  other  regu- 
lations restricting  mineral  development  in 
order  to  protect  surface  interests.™ 

The  simplicity  of  this  argument,  however, 
may  be  deceptive.  Since  the  Intent  of  the 
Location  Act  is  to  encourage  development  of 
the  nation's  natural  resources,'*  It  is  open  to 
question  whether  this  paramount  federal  In- 
terest is  defeated  by  the  mere  act  of  patent. 
Support  for  the  argument  that  the  federal 
interest  survives  patent  may  be  found  In  the 
SRHA,  which  recognizes  the  right  to  reenter 
homestead  property  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
ing and  removing  minerals  and  specifies  re- 
straints under  which  reentry,  mining,  and 
renewal  may  occur.''  While  the  SRHA  may  be 
read  as  merely  providing  a  starting  point  for 
resolving  potential  controversies  between  sur- 
face and  mineral  interests,  the  argument  also 
may  be  made  that  this  Act  should  be  con- 
strued as  protecting  the  federal  Interest  In 
mineral  development  by  Indicating,  through 
negative  implication,  the  maximum  extent  to 
which  mining  activity  may  be  restrained.""* 
Any  alteration  of  the  scheme  of  rights  estab- 
lished by  the  SRHA  through  state  regulation 
therefore  may  be  invalid.  According  to  this 
argument,  the  SRHA  would  prevent  the  state 
from  restricting  mining  activity  even  though 
title  to  mineral  Interests  no  longer  remains 
in  the  federal  government.* 

Imposition  of  stringent  state  regulations 
also  may  be  tempered  by  the  nature  of  the 
property  Interest  owned  by  the  mineral 
patentee.™  A  regulation  which  prohibits  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  this  special  property 
Interest  may  diminish  the  value  of  the  min- 
eral estate  so  severely  as  to  constitute  a  tak- 
ing without  Just  compensation.  If  this  is  the 
case,  a  restrictive  regulation  may  be  held 
unconstitutional  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment."  In 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  v.  Mahone*^  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  invalid 
a  Pennsylvania  statute  prohibiting  under- 
ground mining  operations  which  might  cause 
surface  subsidence.  Petitioner  coal  company 
had  conveyed  the  surface  property  but  had 
expressly  reserved  the  right  to  remove  all 
coal  which  might  lie  underneath.  Emphasiz- 
ing that  the  state  law  virtually  destroyed  the 
value  of  the  subsurface  property  Interest,  the 
Court  declared  the  statute  unconstitutional 
because  it  constituted  a  taking  of  private 
property  without  Just  compensation." 

The  theory  that  the  taking  Issue  primarily 
turns  on  the  degree  of  economic  harm  In- 
flicted on  private  property  has  appeal  be- 
cause of  Its  simplicity.  A  review  of  consti- 
tutional doctrine  In  this  area  reveals,  how- 
ever, that  the  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to 
adopt  a  conclusive  rationale  when  dealing 
with  relative  rights  of  property  owners  vls-a- 
vls  the  state's  police  power."  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  Court  is  selective  In  apply- 
ing the  "magnitude  of  harm"  analysis  used 
In  Pennsylvania  Coal."  The  theory  Is  applied 
only  in  cases  where  there  Is  neither  a  physi- 
cal takeover — clearly  a  taking — nor  a  restric- 


tion on  activity  which  has  been  properly 
deemed  a  nuisance.*  Where  the  activity  con- 
stitutes a  nuisance,  the  Court  has  had  little 
difficulty  denying  compensation  f.ia.imn  and 
upholding  prohibitive  regulations  even 
though  the  value  of  the  regulated  property 
has  been  severely  depreciated." 

Because  mineral  development  activity  may 
do  considerable  harm  to  neighboring  urban 
property  interests  and  thereby  constitute  a 
nuisance,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  doctrine  Is 
probably  no  major  bar  to  state  reg\ilatlon  for 
the  purpose  of  abating  nuisances.  Indeed, 
regardless  of  whether  particular  forms  erf 
mining  activity  constitute  a  nuisance,  the 
rationale  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  has  been 
called  Into  question.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  doctrine  has  lost  vitality  in  light 
of  subsequent  Supreme  Court  decisions  rec- 
ognizing the  validity  of  comprehensive  zon- 
ing and  its  necessarily  prohibitive  effect  on 
conunerclal  actlvities.>*  More  recent  decisions 
of  the  Court  have  refused  to  follow  the  PenTi- 
sylvania  Coal  precedent  even  though  th* 
economic  losses  to  the  affected  party  were 
considerable."  Thus,  although  Penyisylvania 
Coal  may  not  be  Ignored,  It  does  not  stand 
as  an  absolute  obstacle  to  restrictions  on  the 
development  of  patented  mineral  rights. 

The  complexity  of  the  Issues  surrounding 
state  regulation  suggests  that  no  sound  con- 
clusion as  to  the  validity  of  post-patent  reg- 
ulations may  be  reached  in  the  absence  of 
concrete  factual  circumstances.  Even  If  zon- 
ing regulations  will  generally  be  sustained, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  considerable 
Irreparable  damage  may  be  inflicted  by  min- 
ing activity  that  occurs  prior  to  patent.  If 
zoning  regulations  are  constitutional  only 
after  patent,  the  restrictions  may  come  too 
late  to  protect  the  surface  Interests  ade- 
quately. Furthermore,  the  mineral  claimant 
Is  under  no  obligation  to  obtain  a  patent 
prior  to  the  removal  of  mineral  deposits.'* 
Thus,  regulations  which  validly  may  be  ap- 
plied only  after  patent  may  be  avoided  al- 
together simply  by  mining  minerals  without 
a  patent. 

Federal  Remedies  for  Surface-Mineral  Rights 
Conflicts 

The  lack  of  wholly  effective  state  means  to 
regulate  mining  activity  relating  to  federal 
mineral  rights  makes  it  clear  tliat  adequate 
relief  for  surface  owners  can  be  provided 
only  at  the  federal  level.  Under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  Congress  is  granted 
authority  to  "make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations"  respecting  property  interests 
owned  by  the  United  States.""  Pursuant  to 
this  authority  Congress  may  resolve  surface- 
mineral  rights  conflicts  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, provided  the  mineral  rights  remain 
in  the  public  domain.  Although  the  United 
States  Constitution  specifically  vests  Con- 
grese  with  i>ower  to  regulate  federal  land  use 
and  dlsix>sitlon,  the  Supreme  Court  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  fjower  to  withdraw  federal 
land  from  development  and  sale  also  may  be 
exercised  by  the  President  Independent  of 
express  legislative  consent.'"  The  Court  has 
viewed  continued  congres-slonal  acquies- 
cence in  executive  withdrawals  as  a  dele- 
gation of  Congress"  power  to  the  President.'"* 

Exerci««  of  the  presidential  power  to  with- 
draw mineral  rights  from  development 
might  serve  as  a  solution  for  surface-min- 
eral rights  conflicts  imder  stock-raising 
homestead  property.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
flict seems  to  meet  the  verv  situation  In 
which  this  power  may  properly  be  exercised. 
For  as  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in  United 
Statei  V.  Midxre^t  Oil  Co.:  '""  "TTi-el  rule^  or 
laws  for  the  disposal  of  public  land  are  nec- 
essarily general  In  their  nature.  Emergencies 
may  occur,  or  conditions  may  so  change  aa 
to  require  that  the  [President]  should,  in 
the  public  Interest,  withhold  the  land  from 
sale  .  .  .  ." »"»  Since  the  laws  governing  dla- 
poeal  of  mineral  Interests  do  not  adequately 
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resolve  surface-mineral  rights  conflicts  In 
urban  areas,  there  Is  a  sound  basis  for  exec- 
utive action  In  this  matter.  Realistically, 
however,  action  by  the  executive  department 
is  not  likely  to  be  obtained.  Executive  with- 
drawals adversely  affecting  mineral  Interests 
historically  have  been  the  subject  of  great 
controversy.'"  The  executive  branch  also 
may  hesitate  to  resolve  the  controversy 
while  CX)ngTess  Is  giving  active  consideration 
to  remedial  legislation. 

Two  legislative  proposals  recently  before 
the  93d  Congress  sought  to  resolve  surface- 
mineral  rights  conflicts.  A  bUl  was  Introduced 
In  the  United  States  Senate  which   would 
have  authorized  conveyance,  free  of  charge, 
of  federally-reserved  mineral  rights  to  owners 
of  developed  surface  property.^"  The  bill  also 
provided  some  relief  where  reserved  minerals 
already  had  been  patented  to  other  than  sur- 
face owners.  A  different  proposal  originating 
In    the   House   was    revised    In    Conference 
Committee  and  then  approved  by  the  entire 
Congress.  The  bill  of  which  the  proposal  was 
a  part,  however,  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent.'" This  plan,  which  constituted  a  sepa- 
rate  title  under  the  proposed  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1974  >» 
would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  designate  as  unsuitable  for  min- 
ing certain  surface  lands  subject  to  federal 
mineral    reservations.    Land    so    designated 
would  either  not  have  been  subject  to  min- 
ing activity  or  subject  to  such  activity  only 
under  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlor.  Since  the  problem  of  surface-mineral 
conflicts  wUl  again  be  dealt  with  by  the  94th 
Congress,'"    a    critical    evaluation    of    both 
propKwals  Is  warranted. 

Within  12  months  after  enactment  of  the 
Senate    bUl,    all    SRHA    and   other   surface 
patentees  whose  land  supported  a  residential 
dwelling  or  commercial  structure  would  have 
been  eligible  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  government's  mineral  res- 
ervation should  be  terminated."'  If  locatable 
mineral  rights  had  not  been  claimed  as  of 
the   date  of  this  notification,   these   rights 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  surface  owner  on 
condition  that  he  agree  to  pay  a  royalty  to 
the   federal    government   If   mineral    rights 
were  subsequently  developed."*  If  a  mineral 
claim  already  existed  on  the  property,  the 
secretary  would  have  been  authorized  to  ac- 
quire the  claim  by  appropriate  means  so  that 
the  entire   locatable   mineral   estate   might 
have  been  deemed  terminated  and  of  no  ef- 
fect."^ To  have  effectuated  this  acquisition 
notice   of   requests   for   termination    would 
have  been  given  by  publication  or  other  ap- 
propriate means  to  affected  mineral  claim- 
ants."* Any  person  having  an  affected  min- 
eral claim  would  In  turn  have  been  required 
to  notify  the  Secretary,"'  and  failure  to  pro- 
vide   such    notification    would    have    been 
deemed  an  abandonment  of  the  claim "« 

In  addition  to  eliminating  unclaimed "mln- 
»al  rights,  the  Senate  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided protection  for  owners  of  surface  lands 
even  if  mineral  rights  were  not  terminated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
The  bill  would  have  Imposed  llabUlty  for 
damages  equal  to  one  and  one-half  tlm4  the 
damage  to  all  surface  Improvements  and  sur- 
face values  resulting  from  prospecting  for, 
m  ntog  developing,  or  removing  locaUble 
minerals  on  lands  subject  to  United  States 
mineral  reservations."'  In  addition,  prior  to 
s°^  "'"*"^  *!"'"y-  *  ^'^'l  posted  with  the 

f^l,ll7*°^  ^^^  ^''**''''°'  ^'°"1'»  l^a^e  been 
require^^  to   secure    the    payment    of   such 

In  contrast  to  the  Senate  proposal,  the 
^°Klf^i!2''*  Committee  bill  would  have  es- 
rl^l^^  ^^  administrative  system  which 
permitted  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
i-i^*^^  """^  mining  activities  federal 
lands  designated  as  unsuitable  for  such  op- 
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watlons."'    Valid    existing    mineral    rights, 
however,  would  not  have  been  affected  by  the 
bUl.-^  Federal  lands  could  have  been  desig- 
nate! unsuitable  for  mining  operations  In 
areas  predominantly  urban  or  suburban  In 
character  or  where  mining  operations  would 
have  had  an  adverse  Impact  on  land  used 
primarily    for    residential    or    related    pur- 
poses."!    Upon    request    by    a    state    gover- 
nor ^  or  upon  petition  by  a  person  "having 
an  Interest  which  may  be  adversely  affected" 
by  mining  actlvlty.i^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   would   have   been   required   to  re- 
view tho  federal  lands  in  question  to  deter- 
mine   their   suitability    for    mining    opera- 
tions.'=«  If  a  governor  rather  than  a  private 
party  had   requested   review,  the  Secretary 
could  have  withdrawn  the  land  from  min- 
eral entry  or  lease  for  up  to  2  years  pend- 
ing the  review."" 

Prior  to  any  decision,  the  Secretary  would 
have  been  required  to  prepare  a  stetement 
detailing  the  Impact  a  designation  of  un- 
sultablllty   would   have   had   upon   mineral 
resources    availability.'^    In    addition,    the 
Secretary's   statement   would   have   had    to 
consider  the  environmental  Impact  resulting 
from  his  decision  on  the  suitability  of  an 
area  for  mining.'"  Upon  a  finding  that  the 
benefits   resulting   from   designation   would 
have  been  greater  than  the  benefits  to  the 
regional  or  national  economy  resulting  from 
mineral   development,    the   Secretary   could 
have   withdrawn   lands   designated    unsuit- 
able from  mineral  entry  and  leasing  or  con- 
ditioned such  entry  or  leasing.'^'  A  designa- 
tion of  unsuitabUity  would   not  necesarlly 
have  prohibited  mineral  exploration.  Explo- 
ration   activities    could    have    continued    If 
the  written  consent  of  the  surface  owner 
had  been  obtained.'^'*  Finally,  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  such  explora- 
tlon.'M  Any  party  having  a  valid  legal  In- 
terest who  had  appeared  in  the  Secretary's 
proceedings  and  who  had  been  aggrieved  by 
his  decision  could  have  appealed  for  review 
to  the  federal  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  subject  land  was  located."" 

Having  set  forth  the  pertinent  provisions  of 
the  Conference  Committee  and  Senate  blUs. 
it  Is  necessary  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
these  proposals.   Consideration   al.<!0   will   be 
given  to  additional  procedures  and  restric- 
tions which  may  serve  as  solutions  to  pres- 
ent surface-mineral  rights  conflicts. 
Conveyance   of   Mineral   Rights   to   Surface 
Owners — The  Senate  Proposal 
In   an   effort   to   prohibit   exploration   on 
patented  surface  lands,  the  Senate  bill  con- 
templated conveyance  of  reserved  locatable 
minerals  to  surface  owners.'*'  ThU  convey- 
ance would  have  effectively  precluded  further 
mineral    exploration    without    the    surface 
owner's  permission.   Conveyances  made  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  was  an  Impending 
conflict  between  surface  and  subsurface  In- 
terests, however,  would  have  improperly  di- 
vested the  federal  government  of  Its  mineral 
wealth   and   unduly  restricted   mineral   ex- 
ploration at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
minerals   was   Increasing.   Recognizing   this, 
the  Senate  bill  limited  conveyances  of  lo- 
catable minerals  to  those  surface  owners  who 
had  constructed   a  dwelling  or  commercial 
structure  on  the  property  In  question.""  The 
proposal  was  further  restricted  by  the  re- 
quirement that  construction  must  have  been 
commenced  prior  to  October   18,    1973,  the 
Introduction  date  of  the  legislation.'*  Finally 
the  proposal   was  further  limited  since  all 
requests  for  termination  of  reservations  had 
to  be  Initiated  within  1  year  after  Its  en- 
actment.'" 

Several  criticisms  may  be  made  of  the  res- 
ervation-conveyance provisions  of  the  Senate 
proposal.  While  It  was  desirable  to  restrict 
conveyances  to  areas  where  potential  conflicts 
existed,  the  limitations  in  the  Senate  bill 
might  have  often  defeated  Its  purpose.  Limit- 


ing conveyances  to  surface  owners  who  had 
constructed  a  dwelling  on  the  siu'face  prop, 
erty   would   have   precluded   conveyance   of 
mineral   rights   In  undeveloped   urban   land 
and    therefore    permitted    mineral    develop- 
ment. Thus,  under  the  Senate  bill,  a  resl- 
dentlal   commimlty   consisting   of   patented 
lands    containing   a   significant   amount   of 
undeveloped  acreage  could  easily  have  become 
pockmarked  with  vmdeslrable  mineral  claims. 
The  limited  availability  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  conveyance  of  mineral  rights  Is 
another    criticism.    Because    many    surface 
owners  are  unaware  of  the  significance,  or 
even  the  existence,  of  mineral  reservations 
In  their  deeds.»»«  it  Is  unlikely  that  many 
would  not  have  considered  acquiring  sub- 
surface mineral  rights  in  the  absence  of  Im- 
minent threats  of  Invasion  by  prospectors 
Thus,  where  a  surface-mineral  rights  con- 
flict developed  after  the  period  allowed  for 
conveyance,    the    unwitting    surface    owner 
would  have  been  unable  to  prevent  mineral 
exploration.'" 

Despite  the   apparent   weaknesses  In  the 
Senate  proposal,  the  bill  would  have  provided 
significant  protections  to  the  surface  owner. 
In  addition  to  providing  for  termination  of 
mineral  reservations,  the  Senate  plan  also 
would  have  allowed  recovery  of  one  and  one- 
half  the  damages  Inflicted  on  surface  prop- 
erty.'»  The  SRHA.  by  contrast,  contemplates 
only  limited  recovery  for  surface  damage '» 
The  Senate  bill,  by  allowing  more  extensive 
recovery,    would   thus   have    provided   more 
equitable  protection.'"  It  also  would  have 
remedied  another  Inadequacy  of  the  SRHA 
by  establishing  a  bond  requirement  prior  to 
entry   for  exploration.'*'   Hence.   whUe   the 
Senate  scheme  would  not  have  elLmlnated  aU 
potential  surface-mineral  rights  conflicts,  the 
proposal  represented  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  provisions  of  the  SRHA. 
Administrative  withdrawals— The  confer- 
ence committee  proposal 
Unlike    the   Senate    bill,    the    Conference 
Committee  proposal  provided  neither  an  ex- 
ploration bond  nor  broad  damage  coverage 
The  bill  sought  Instead  to  protect  surface 
owners  by  allowing  withdrawal  from  mineral 
development   of  areas   appropriately   desig- 
nated as  unsuitable  for  mining  operations  '« 
If  a  designation  had  been  made  and  If  the 
benefits  of  withdrawal  outweighed  thos»  of 
development,  exploration  activity  could  not 
have  been  undertaken  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  surface  owner.'*'  This  re- 
quirement would  have  prevented  prospectors 
operating  In  designated  areas  from  relying 
upon  language  in  the  SRHA  granting  an  un- 
qualified right  to  explore.!" 

In  so  protecting  surface  owners,  the  Con- 
ference Committee  proposal  ameliorated 
some  of  the  problems  Inadequately  treated  by 
the  Senate  bill.  Designating  areas  as  unsuit- 
able for  mining  activity  would  have  offered 
greater  efficiency  In  dealing  with  surface- 
mineral  rights  confilcts  than  the  Senate  bill 
since  entire  areas  could  have  been  protected 
by  a  single  administrative  act.  Area  desig- 
nation also  offered  greater  security  to  the 
surface  conununlty  since  the  protection  pro- 
vided would  not  have  depended  upon  each 
surface  owner  In  a  given  area  acquiring  his 
respective  mineral  rights.  Nevertheless,  the 
Conference  Committee  bill  contained  sev- 
eral deficiencies. 

The  most  obvious  weakness  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  proposal  was  that  it  left  all 
undesignated  areas  vulnerable  to  the  Inade- 
quacies of  the  SRHA.  In  addition,  the  bUl's 
effectiveness  was  Impaired  by  allowing  the 
mineral  prospector  to  obtain  the  surface  own- 
er's consent  to  explore.'-  If  several  surface 
owners  in  designated  areas  had  consented  to 
exploration,  the  adverse  effects  of  mining  ac- 
tivity would  once  again  have  been  experi- 
enced by  the  residential  community  The 
proposal,  however,  also  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  promulgate  regulations  to  minimize 
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the  adverse  Impact  of  exploration  and  extrac- 
tion, implying  that  the  Secretary  could  have 
required  a  bond  securing  damages  "•  or  pro- 
mulgated performance  standards  controlling 
offensive  by-products  such  as  dust  and  ex- 
cessive noise.'" 

Another  criticism  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee proposal  Is  that  the  criteria  guiding 
withdrawal  did  not  provide  clear  standards 
with  which  to  anticipate  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion.'" While  It  might  have  been  desirable 
from  a  legislative  standpoint  to  set  forth  only 
the  general  framework  for  an  administrative 
program,  both  surface  owners  and  mineral 
prospectors  would  have  desired  to  predict 
with  greater  precision  whether  an  area  could 
have  been  designated  as  unsuitable.  This 
criticism  might  have  been  overcome  with 
time  as  a  body  of  precedent  construing  the 
criteria  and  demonstrating  their  application 
In  given  circumstances  was  developed.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Secretary  could  have  promul- 
gated Interpretative  regulations  clarifying  the 
appropriate  criteria.'*"  For  instance,  the  term 
urban  area  could  have  been  given  more  ex- 
plicit meaning  by  adopting  one  or  more  of 
the  definitions  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.'*'  Similarly,  the  boundaries  of  spe- 
cific urban  areas  could  have  been  delineated 
by  placing  reliance  on  metropolitan  or  re- 
gional land-use  plans.  Since  these  plans  are 
Intended  to  guide  long-range  land  develop- 
ment In  specific  urban  areas."'  they  could 
have  served  as  an  Indicator  of  future  urban 
uses  which  might  warrant  preference  over 
mineral  development.  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations. Congress  might  find  It  desirable 
to  Incorporate  more  specific  legislative  cri- 
teria to  guide  the  Secretary  In  his  determina- 
tion on  withdrawals. 

Finally,  a  criticism  of  withdrawal  schemes 
often  advanced  by  mining  interests  is  that 
they  unnecessarily  place  some  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources  In  "cold  storage."  out  of 
reach  of  either  the  mineral  prospector  or  the 
surface  owner.'**  In  fact,  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  mineral  rights  would  have  re- 
mained In  the  federal  government;  If  min- 
eral development  later  became  desirable,  the 
Secretary  could  have  reopened  the  area  to 
exploration.  Redeslgnatlon  of  an  area  could 
have  been  Initiated  either  by  the  Secretary's 
own  action  ^  or  by  the  petition  of  one  whose 
Interest  had  been  adversely  affected  by  desig- 
nation."" 

In  summary,  the  Conference  Committee 
proposal  would  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
eliminate  surface-mineral  rights  conflicts. 
The  withdrawal  scheme  had  the  consider- 
able benefit  of  providing  security  to  the  en- 
tire surface  community  through  a  single  ad- 
ministrative act.  The  withdrawals  could  have 
been  predicated  on  a  set  of  administratively 
established  guidelines  which  required  bal- 
ancing of  the  competing  mineral  and  surface 
Interests.  The  effectiveness  of  the  withdrawal 
scheme  would  have  been  severely  hampered, 
however,  by  a  clause  In  the  bill  that  would 
have  protected  vested  rights. 

Eliminating  Existing  Mineral  Rights  in 
Urban  Areas 

Generally,  designation  and  withdrawal  of 
an  area  as  unsuitable  for  mining  operations 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  halting  al- 
together mining  activity  on  reserved  land. 
These  consequences  would  have  been  cur- 
tailed, however,  by  a  qualification  In  the 
Conference  Committee  proposal  that  "[v]alld 
existing  rights  shall  be  preserved  and  not 
affected  by  such  designation."'"  While  the 
meaning  of  this  limitation  Is  not  clear,  It 
could  have  had  the  effect  of  allowing  explora- 
tion commenced  prior  to  designation  to  con- 
tinue and  of  allowing  mineral  removal  after 
designation  where  a  claim  or  patent  previ- 
ously had  existed.'"  Thus,  protection  of  sur- 
face rights  might  have  been  severely  im- 
paired. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


If  the  goal  of  remedial  legislation  is  to  pro- 
tect urban  surface  Interests,  some  means  of 
eliminating  preexisting  and  undesirable 
mineral  claims  Is  necessary.  Although  the 
Conference  Committee  proposal  obviously 
failed  to  consider  this  problem,  the  Senate 
bin  required  the  Secretary  to  acquire  valid 
conflicting  mineral  claims  by  "any  appropri- 
ate means,"  '*■  thus  permitting  the  subse- 
quent conveyance  of  mineral  rights  to  the 
surface  owner.  No  provision  was  made  for 
acquiring  patents.'»«  The  "appropriate 
means"  would  usually  have  been  condemna- 
tion through  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

To  lawfully  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  the  government  must  take  private 
property  for  a  public  use  and  with  Just  com- 
pensation.'" Public  use  has  been  an  evolving 
concept.'*"  Under  early  definitions  of  public 
use.  the  power  of  eminent  domain  could  not 
be  exercised  unless  the  property  taken  was 
ultimately  used  by  the  general  public."' 
More  recently,  however,  this  definition  has 
been  broadened  by  equating  public  use  with 
public  advantage."'  A  use  Is  public  under 
this  broad  definition  so  long  as  It  Is  condu- 
cive to  community  prosperity.  '*'  Thus,  taking 
property  from  one  person  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  It  to  another  will  be  permitted 
so  long  as  some  public  benefit  or  advantage 
accrues  from  the  transfer.'"* 

Governmental  acquisitions  of  mineral 
rights  In  urban  areas  would  further  general 
community  Interests  by  removing  the  threat 
of  continued  mining  activities,  thus  en- 
couraging Intensive  surface  development  and 
providing  greater  security  to  economic  In- 
terests desiring  to  Invest  In  the  locality.  Fur- 
thermore, the  acquisitions  would  preclude 
mining  activity  which  otherwise  might  be 
hazardous  to  the  health,  safety,  and  culture 
of  the  community.  So  long  as  these  general 
community  Interests  are  fostered  by  the  ac- 
quisitions, takings  might  not  be  found  un- 
constitutional despito  subsequent  convey- 
ance of  the  mineral  rights  to  the  owner  of 
the  surface  estate."* 

To  aid  In  the  acquisition  of  existing  claims, 
the  Senato  bill  would  have  required  mineral 
claimants  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  claims 
on  land  for  which  the  surface  owner  had 
Indicated  his  desire  to  terminate  the  mineral 
Interests.'**  Had  a  claimant  failed  to  Inform 
the  Secretary  of  his  Interest  It  would  have 
been  deemed  abandoned.'*'  Notice  of  this 
requirement  was  to  be  given  to  the  mineral 
claimant  "by  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  other  appropriate  means  (such 
as  newspapers  and  periodicals) ."  "• 

Because  a  mining  claim  Is  property  In  the 
constitutional  sense,'**  due  process  would 
have  entitled  the  claimant  to  prior  notice 
whenever  the  government  attempted  to  ex- 
tinguish his  Interest.""  Notice  must  be  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  apprise  the  concerned 
party  of  the  pending  action.'"  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  notification  of  mineral 
claimants  by  publication  alone  would  have 
satisfied  due  process  requirements.  Where 
property  ownership  Is  either  known  or  rea- 
sonably ascertainable,  publication  alone  vio- 
lates due  process  notice  standards.'"  The  Lo- 
cation Act  requires  that  the  name  of  a  lo- 
cator be  recorded  with  his  claim,""  and  state 
laws  often  require  recording  of  a  claim  in  the 
county  recorder's  office."*  Given  the  avail- 
ability of  this  information,  due  process 
standards  would  have  required  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  give  some  form  of  personal  notice  to 
the  mineral  claimant."*  Thus,  notice  by 
"other  appropriate  means"  in  the  Senate  pro- 
posal would  have  to  have  been  construed  as 
including  personal  notice,  an  Intent  not 
clearly  expressed  by  the  proposal. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  Senato  and 
Conference  Committee  bills  reveals  that 
while  both  offer  significantly  greater  protec- 
tions to  surface  Interests  than  the  SRHA, 
neither  deals  fully  with  resolution  of  surface- 
mineral  rights  conflicts.  It  Is  interesting  to 


noto  that  the  bills  are  often  complementary, 
and  more  equitable  resolution  of  the  compet- 
ing Interests  could  be  obtained  through  care- 
ful Incorporation  of  the  two  proposals.  Gen- 
erally, the  administrative  withdrawal  scheme 
appears  to  provide  the  greatest  assurance  of 
protection  to  surface  community  values.  De- 
ficiencies In  the  Conference  Conunlttee  pro- 
posal could  be  remedied  by  adopting  the 
Senate  bill's  exploration  bond  and  damage  re- 
covery provisions.  To  afford  complete  relief 
the  designation  and  withdrawal  scheme  also 
should  provide  a  means  for  eliminating  exist- 
ing mining  claims. 

Environmental  considerations 

Designation  of  areas  as  suitable  or  unsuit- 
able for  mining  would  have  had  significant 
Impact  on  both  the  nation's  economy  and 
environment.  Since  passage  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),'"  any 
major  federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  environment  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  detaUed  environmental  Impact 
statement  setting  forth,  among  other  things, 
the  adverse  environmental  effects  of  and  al- 
ternatives to  proposed  action.'"  Designation 
or  nondesignatlon  decisions  would  have  in- 
volved significant  Impacts  on  environmental 
quality,  thus  requiring  preparation  of  Im- 
pact statements."'  Actions  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Senate  proposal,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  probably  not  have  required  an 
Impact  statement.'" 

Since  the  Conference  Committee  proposal 
explicitly  predicated  a  withdrawal  decision 
upon  a  report  detailing  both  the  environ- 
mental and  economic  consequences  of  such  s 
decision,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
designation  report  would  have  been  supple- 
mentary to  or  a  substitute  for  a  NEPA  Im- 
pact statement.  The  designation  report 
would  have  fulfilled  the  major  purpose  of  the 
NEPA  requirement  since  It  built  Into  the 
Department  of  Interior's  decisionmaking 
process  a  consideration  of  the  environmental 
aspects  of  the  proposed  action.'*  Neverthe- 
less, both  a  designation  report  and  a  NEPA 
Impact  statement  might  have  been  required 
prior  to  a  final  designation  decision,  for  the 
policies  and  goals  of  NEPA  are  explicitly  sup- 
plementary to  the  other  existing  duties  ol 
federal  agencles.<»  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  limited  requirements  of  a  designation 
report  might  have  been  as  a  congresslonally- 
authorlzed  exemption  from  the  Impact  state- 
ment obligations  of  NEPA. 

The  Conference  Committee  proposal  au- 
thorized Judicial  review  of  a  designation  de- 
cision when  sought  by  any  party  vsrlth  a  valid 
legal  Interest  who  had  appeared  In  the  desig- 
nation proceedings  and  who  had  been  ag- 
grieved by  the  Secretary's  decision.'*  Review 
would  have  examined  a  decision's  compliance 
with  the  proposal  Itself  and  NEPA.'™  The 
courts  presently  are  In  disagreement  as  to 
whether  an  agency  decision  governed  by 
NEPA  should  be  subjected  to  substantive  re- 
view beyond  that  usually  exercised  by 
courts.""  A  reviewing  court  might  not  view 
NEPA  as  imposing  any  substantive  con- 
straints upon  the  agency's  ultimate  deci- 
sion '"  and  thus  would  determine  only 
whether  NEPA's  procedural  requirements 
were  met."*  On  the  other  hand,  a  court  hold- 
ing that  NEPA  Imposes  substantive  con- 
straints would  require  the  decisionmaker  to 
employ  a  balancing  test  giving  full  and  good 
faith  consideration  to  environmental 
values.'"  Under  this  scope  of  review,  a  court 
would  reverse  an  agency  decision  which  was 
based  upon  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  balanc- 
ing of  relevant  factors  or  which  clearly  gave 
Insufficient  weight  to  environmental 
values.'** 

Under  the  Conference  Committee  proposal, 
the  primary  question  for  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination In  a  withdrawal  decision  would 
have  been  whether  the  benefits  of  withdrawal 
would  have  outweighed  the  economic  bene- 
flte  resulting  from  mineral  development.'** 
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since  the  Secretary  would  have  been  required 
In  the  designation  report  to  make  findings  as 
to  the  environmental  impact  of  wlth- 
drawal,i»<>  environmental  values  would  have 
been  considered  as  an  element  of  the  benefits 
of  withdrawal.™  Thus,  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion would  have  Involved  a  balancing  similar 
to  that  required  under  NEPA  by  some  courts. 
Accordingly,  those  courts  which  would  have 
exercised  limited  substantive  review  under 
NEPA  of  the  Secretary's  decision  would  prob- 
ably have  exercised  review  similar  In  scope 
under  the  C!onference  Committee  proposal 
Itself. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  those 
courts  which  would  not  have  exercised  sub- 
stantive review  under  NEPA  also  would  not 
have  exercised  such  review  under  the  Con- 
ference Committee  proposal.  As  noted,  those 
courts  refusing  to  exercise  limited  substan- 
tive review  under  NEPA  do  so  on  the  basis 
that  NEPA  places  only  procedural,  and  not 
substantive,  constraints  on  agency  decision- 
making.'»  In  their  view,  NEPA  requires  no 
balancing.  The  Conference  Committee  pro- 
posal Itself,  however,  expressly  requires  bal- 
ancing In  reaching  a  decision.  Additionally, 
as  indicated,  the  proposal  authorizes  Judlc'al 
review  of  the  Secretary's  decision.  It  might 
have  been  anticipated,  therefore,  that  all 
courts  would  have  employed  the  same  scope 
of  review  In  appraising  decisions  under  the 
proposal — whether  the  decision  was  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  or  gave  Insufficient  weight 
to  the  considerations  to  be  balanced. 
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Leasing  as  an  alternative  to  the  location 
system 

Federal  reservation  of  locatable  minerals 
on  stock-raising  homestead  property  poses  a 
continuing  problem  for  intensive  surface  de- 
velopment. The  substantial  statutory  revi- 
sions presented  In  the  Conference  Committee 
and  Senate  bills  might  have  alleviated  some 
of  the  problems.  Those  revisions,  however 
would  have  left  Intact  the  Location  Act's 
laissez-faire  system  of  mineral  development 
and  would  not  have  significantly  altered  the 
mineral  development  scheme  which  exacer- 
bates the  current  surface-mineral  rights 
conflicts.'" 

If  the  present  location  system  were  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  a  general  leasing  system, 
many  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  loca- 
tion and  patent  laws  would  be  eliminated. 
To  be  fully  effective,  however,  the  system 
would  have  to  provide  some  means,  perhaps 
slmUar  to  the  Senate  proposal,  for  acquiring 
outstanding  mineral  rlghts.»«  Under  a  lease 
system,    presently    unregulated    exploration 
activity    could    be    brought    under    control 
through    the   issuance    of   prospecting   and 
mining     permits."     NEPA     environmental 
impact     statements     could     be     required 
prior  to  authorization  of  mining  activity  to 
ensure  that  an  Informed  Judgment  is  made 
regarding  the  merits  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment.^o  The  Secretary  also  would  have 
the  authority  to  Include  in  the  lease  pro- 
visions adequate  protections  for  surface  In- 
terests.19-  Under  a  lease  system,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  authority  to  police  mining 
activities,  thereby  ensuring  the  lessee's  com- 
pliance: noncompliance  with  lease  provisions 
would  be  grounds  for  termination.'"* 

The  leasing  system  could  be  patterned 
after  the  Leasing  Act «  which,  as  has  been 
observed,  differs  In  many  Important  ways 
from  the  location  system.™)  In  substance  a 
general  lease  law  would  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  a  greater  degree  of 
control  m  determining  when  and  how  federal 
mineral  resources  should  be  developed  »"  In- 
creased flexibility  in  the  management  of 
these  resources  would  facilitate  resolution  of 
surface-mineral  rights  conflicts  by  permitting 
the  administrator  to  adjust  mineral  develon- 
ment  procedures  to  the  varied  competing  de- 
mands found  m  different  areas  of  the  nation 


CONCLUSION 

The  states  are  presently  powerless  to  effec- 
tively protect  surface  Interests,  although 
considerable  protection  is  in  fact  essential. 
Only  after  the  patent  stage — long  after  de- 
structive exploration  and  location  activities 
have  occurred — may  the  states  perhaps  apply 
their  police  power.  Adequate  protection  of 
surface  Interests  can  be  provided  only  at  the 
federal  level,  for  it  is  the  federal  government 
which  owns  and  controls  disposition  of  re- 
served mineral  rights. 

The  surface-mineral  rights  conflicts  created 
by  reserve  mineral  rights  originated  In  the 
Stock-Raislng  Homestead  Act,  which  created 
a  dominant  mineral  estate  and  a  subservient 
surface  estate  without  providing  adequate 
protection  for  surface  Interests.  The  prob- 
lems are  exacerbated  by  an  outdated  federal 
mining  law  providing  virtually  no  supervl- 
Blon  of  locatable  mineral  development.  Two 
remedies  have  been  proposed.  The  first  would 
retain  the  scheme  of  the  Location  Act  but 
preclude  Its  operation  in  urban  areas  through 
either  the  conveyance  of  mineral  rights  to 
the  surface  owner  or  the  withdrawal  of  these 
rights  from  exploration.  The  other  would  re- 
place the  Location  Act  with  a  general  leasing 
system  permitting  stringent  regulation  of 
potentially  destructive  mineral  development 
activities.  The  relative  merits  of  these  two 
remedies  may  well  provide  grounds  for  de- 
bate,  but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  It  Is  In- 
cumbent  upon  Congress  to  provide  some 
form  of  relief. 

FOOTNOTES 

M3  U.S.C.  5f  291-301  (1970) 

=  Id.  §  299. 

"  P.  Oates  &  R.  SWENSON.  History  of  Pub- 
trc  Land  Law  Envelopment  738-40  (1968) 

*  1  RocKT  Mountain  Mineral  L.  Poxtnda- 
TiON  American  Law  of  Mining  5  3.23  at  531- 
32     1973)    [hereinafter  cited  as  Am   L   l^- 

ING|. 

729^'  ^"^^  *  ^  SwENsoN,  supra  note  3,  at 

» Maximum  utilization  of  public  resources 
16  achieved  by  permitting  multiple  concur- 
rent uses  of  federal  land.  See  generally  Davis. 
^ujttple  Uses  of  Public  Lands.  1  Rockt  Mt 
M.L.  Inst.  495  (1955). 

'In  addition  to  the  Stock-Ralslng  Home- 
stead Act  ISRHA],  the  other  principal  sur- 
face entry  law  of  this  period  was  the  Act  of 
July  17.  1914,  ch.  142.  38  Stat.  509  (codified  at 

u^Y,ftf  *V'.J-'*  <'''^°^>-  Less  Significant 
legislation  similar  In  design  to  these  acts  also 
was  passed.  E.g.,  Act  of  Mar.  3.  1909,  ch  270 
35  Stat.  844  (codified  at  30  USC  §81 
(1970)):  Act  of  June  22.  1910.  ch.  318,  36 
Stat.  583  (codified  at  30  U.S.C.  §  83  (1970) )  • 
Act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  ch.  367,  §§  1-3,  37  Stat". 
496  (repealed  1930).  This  discussion  will  deal 
only  with  the  provisions  of  the  SRHA 

'43  U.S.C.  51  291.  299  (1970).  See  generally 
P.  Gates  &  R.  Swenson,  supra  note  3,  at  612- 

at'siTw  °*™^  *  ^'  ^'^^^^'  ^P^**  °ote  3, 

'"Id.  at  519.  The  adoption  of  the  Taylor 
?^^ol?^  ^"^  °'  ^^3^'  <=*'•  865,  48  Stat.  1269 
i  ?,;JiA°*  ''"»«"<^ed,  43  U.S.C.  I!  315  to  -315o- 
1  (1970),  effectively  replaced  the  SRHA 

"  Bttreatt  of  Land  Management,  VS.  Dep't 
?^^,'^  Interior,  Pttblic  Land  Statistics 
table29.  at58  (1972). 

"43U.8.C.  J  299  (1970). 

"  Id. 

"/d. 

^Id. 

"Id. 

"See  Act  of  June  21.  1949,  ch.  232,  9  6,  63 
Stat.  216  (codified  at  30  U.S.C.  S  54  (1970) ) 
See  generally  Note,  surface  Damages  frorri 
Strip  Mining  Under  the  Stock  Raising  Home- 
stead Act,  50  Denver  L.J.  369  (1973). 

"The  courts  have  been  inclined  to  con- 
strue the  damages  provisions  of  the  federal 


land  acts  quite  narrowly.  There  have  been 
only  three  decisions,  however,  dealing  at 
length  with  the  problem  of  liability  once  the 
mineral  claimant  has  obtained  the  right  to 
reenter  and  remove  the  reserved  minerals. 
In  Klnney-Coastal  Oil  Co.  v.  Kleffer.  277  U  S 
488  (1928),  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  recovery  for  damage  to  Improve- 
ments under  the  Act  of  July  17,  1914,  ch  143, 
38  Stat.  509  (codified  at  30  U.S.C.  !S  121-24 
(1970)),  should  be  confined  to  agricultural 
improvements.  The  Court's  reasoning  was 
founded  on  the  theory  that  recovery  should 
be  limited  to  the  uses  contemplated  for  the 
surface  estate.  The  Kieffer  rationale  was 
adopted  in  Holbrook  v.  Continental  Oil  Co.. 
73  Wyo.  321,  278  P.2d  798  (1955).  a  case  in- 
volving tracts  of  land  patented  imder  both 
the  Act  of  July  17.  1914  and  the  SRHA.  In 
that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyo- 
ming determined  that  the  surface  owner 
could  not  recover  for  damages  to  the  land  it- 
self but  only  for  damages  to  crops  and  agri- 
cultural Improvements.  Under  this  rationale, 
damages  under  section  299  of  the  SRHA 
would  be  limited  to  the  purposes  contem- 
plated by  section  291.  Those  purposes  do  not 
contemplate  residential  and  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

The  narrow  construction  of  the  damage 
provisions  found  In  Kieffer  was  avoided,  how- 
ever,  in  Bordleu  v.  Seaboard  Oil  Corp.,  48  Cal. 
App.  2d  429,  119  P.2d  973  (Ct.  App.  1941), 
another  case  Involving  both  stock-raising 
homestead  and  Act  of  July  17,  1914.  lands. 
The  Bourdieu  court  held  that  statutory  au- 
thority allowed  surface  occupation  only  to 
the  extent  reasonably  necessary  to  facilitate 
mining  operations.  Id.  at  436-37.  119  P.2d 
at  977.  Thus,  the  court  permitted  recovery 
In  trespass  for  the  use  of  facilities  and  struc- 
tures on  the  surface  owner's  land  to  handle 
oil  and  gas  produced  on  other  lands.  Id.  at 
433-34,  119  P.2d  at  977-78.  The  holding  of 
this  case,  therefore,  provides  some  assurance 
to  surface  owners  that  where  exploration  and 
mining  Is  not  confined  to  activity  reason- 
ably Incident  to  the  mineral  rights  being 
developed,  on  the  land  in  question  damages 
may  be  recovered  for  Injurious  activities 
which  are  not  at  least  implicitly  privileged  by 
the  SRHA.  For  more  extensive  discussion  of 
Kieffer,  Holbrook,  and  Bourdieu,  see  1  Am. 
L.  Mining,  supra  note  4.  §  3.49;  Note,  Protec- 
tion for  Surface  Owners  of  Federally  Re- 
served Mineral  Lands.  2  U.CJi.A.— Alas  L 
Rev.  171.  175-85  (1973). 
'•43U.S.C.  5  299  (1970). 
»30  U.S.C.  §§  21-54  (1970). 
^/d.  55  181-287. 

=»  Despite  vast  acquisitions  of  mineral-rich 
pubUc  land  during  the  19th  century,  there 
existed  no  federal  legislation  to  gov- 
ern the  orderly  disposition  of  mineral  re- 
sources until  1866.  Colby.  Mining  Law  in 
Recent  Years,  33  Calif.  L.  Rev.  368,  369-71 
(1945).  Undoubtedly,  the  absence  of  such 
legislation  was  not  the  result  of  congres- 
sional oversight,  but  rather  evidenced  a  lack 
of  need  for  a  uniform  system  of  laws.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  there 
was  no  significant  mining  on  public  lands. 
Id.  The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  public  do- 
main in  California  in  1848  brought  strong 
pressures  to  bear  on  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  regiUate  disposition  of 
the  newly  discovered  mineral  wealth.  Id.  at 
370-72. 

Beginning  in  1866,  a  series  of  laws  was 
passed  to  regulate  the  acquisition  and  pur- 
chase of  federal  mineral  lands.  Id.  at  371-74. 
These  acts  were  finally  amended  and  re- 
published as  a  single  statute  known  as  the 
Mineral  Location  Act  of  1872,  ch.  152,  17 
Stat.  91  (1872),  as  amended,  80  U.S.C.  {}  21- 
54  (1970).  See  also  Colby,  supra,  at  374.  This 
Act.  vrtiich  deals  with  location  and  patent 
of  both  lode  and  placer  claims,  remains 
today,  with  some  modification,  the  basic  law 
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governing    private    acquisition    of    federal 
lands   containing   metalliferous   minerals. 

Reflecting  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
era,  the  Location  Act  and  other  contem- 
poraneous laws  were  designed  to  encourage 
the  rapid  development  of  the  West.  Id.  at 
880.  The  mineral  resources  affected  by  this 
legislation  were  open  to  free  exploration  and 
acquisition,  30  U.S.C.   5  22   (1970),  and  the 
lands  containing  these  minerals  were  offered 
for  sale  on  liberal  terms.  Id.  55  29,  37.  The 
country's  natural  resources  were  regarded  as 
Inexhaustible.  P.  Gates  &  R.  Swenson,  supra 
note  3,  at  725,  and  as  a  result,  were  often 
developed  In  a  careless  manner.   1  Am.  L. 
Mining,  supra  note  4,  5  1.24,  at  71. 
»  30  U.S.C.  §22  (1970). 
-*SeeId.  §§  22,26,28. 
»/d.  §28. 
»Id.  §§29.  35-37. 
^  Id.%  30-32. 

*  See  Herman  D.  Ruth  &  Associates.  Pub- 
lic Land  Review  Commission  Studt  Report 
No.  10:  Regional  and  Local  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning IV-105  (1970). 

»The  waste  of  natural  resources  which 
accompanied  the  era  of  rapid  development 
prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  see  discus- 
sion note  22  supra,  soon  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, under  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  administration,  a  conservationist 
movement  gained  national  support.  P.  Gates 
&  R.  Swenson,  supra  note  3,  at  725.  Moti- 
vated by  sentiment  that  legislation  permit- 
ting unrestricted  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources had  outlived  Its  usefulness,  1  Am.  L. 
Mining,  supra  note  4.  §  1.26.  at  75  n.5,  the 
Roosevelt  administration  Initiated  broad 
ranging  reforms.  The  advocates  of  reform 
proposed  adoption  of  a  lease  system  for  min- 
eral fuels.  P.  Gates  &  R.  Swenson,  supra 
note  3.  at  728.  The  proposed  system  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  Western  mining  and 
oil  Interests  which  were  reluctant  to  aban- 
don the  laissez-faire  development  policy  of 
the  Location  Act.  Id.  at  738-40.  The  resist- 
ance to  change  offered  by  the  development- 
oriented  Interests  was  met  by  an  equally  un- 
compromising attitude  on  the  part  of  re- 
formers. Id.  Consequently,  Congress  became 
embroiled  in  a  protracted  controversy  re- 
garding mineral  development  policy.  Id.  Fi- 
nally, in  1920,  the  Leasing  Act  was  passed, 
establishing  a  lease  system  for  designated 
nonmetalllferous  minerals.  Id.  at  740-45. 

'"See  30  U.S.C.  §5  181-287  (1970).  See  also 
Herman  D.  Ruth  &  Associates,  supra  note 
28,  at  IV-106. 

""Pease  v.  Udall,  332  F.2d  62,  63-64  (9th 
Clr.  1964) .  See  also  Udall  v.  Tallman,  380  U.S. 
1  (1965);  United  States  ex.  rel.  McLennan  v. 
Wilbur,  283  U.S.  414  (1931);  Dueslng  v. 
Udall.  350  P.2d  748  (D.C.  Clr.  1965).  cert, 
denied,  383  U.S.  912  (1966).  In  determining 
what  Is  in  the  public  Interest,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  Secretary  may  have  to  rely 
upon  some  congressional  or  excutlve  expres- 
sion of  that  Interest  rather  than  his  ovm 
discretion .  See  Udall  v.  Tallman,  supra; 
Pease  v.  Udall,  supra.  But  see  Dueslng  v. 
Udall,  supra. 

^30  U.S.C.  5  181  (1970).  This  provision 
suggests  a  congressional  Intent  to  resolve 
surface-mineral  conflicts  with  respect  to 
leasable  minerals  in  favor  of  the  surface  in- 
terests when  exploitation  of  the  mineral  in- 
terest would  impair  urban  development.  It 
thus  may  be  argued  that  the  Secretary  acts 
in  the  public  Interest  in  denying  leases  of 
federally-owned  mineral  lands  which  are  not 
situated  within  an  incorporated  city  but 
which  would  Impair  Intensive  surface  de- 
velopment if  exploited.  See  also  text  &  note 
33  infra. 

s^SO  U.S.C.  §§  183,  188  (1970).  By  the  terms 
of  the  agreements  made  under  the  Leasing 
Act,  the  permittee  or  lessee  may  be  required 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  soil  erosion,  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment,  damage  to  surface 
Improvements,  and  the  destruction  of  histo- 


ric sites.  In  addition,  the  mineral  developer 
agrees  to  fill  excavations,  remove  or  cover 
debris,  and  otherwise  restore  the  surface 
land  to  its  former  condition.  See  Twitty, 
Sievwright  &  Mills,  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  Study  Report  No.  30:  Non- 
fuel  Miner.\l  Resources  of  the  Public 
Lands  app.  6,  at  VI-4  (Prospecting  Applica- 
tion and  Permit,  §  12);  Id.  at  VI-10  (Potas- 
sium Lease,  §  5) ;  Id.  at  VI-14,  Sodium  Lease. 
i  5)  (1970).  While  the  Leasing  Act  does  not 
expressly  provide  recovery  of  damages  for 
Injuries  to  surface  interests,  there  is  appar- 
ently no  legislative  or  constitutional  bar  to  a 
lease  provision  requiring  payment  for  dam- 
ages Incurred  by  the  surface  owner  during 
mineral  development.  Cf.  Forbes  v.  United 
States,  125  F.2d  404  (9th  Clr.  1942)  (decision 
upholding  as  consistent  with  the  Leasing 
Act  a  regulation  permitting  the  government 
to  recover  cost  incurred  In  plugging  a  well 
drilled  on  permitted  lands  when  lessee  falls 
to  plug  well  properly) . 

"«30  U.S.C.  §§22,  26,  29  (1970).  United 
States  V.  Coleman,  390  U.S.  599  (1968);  Cole 
V.  Ralph,  252  U.S.  286  (1920) ;  United  States  v. 
Frazier,  491  F.2d  243  (6th  Clr.),  cert,  denied, 
417  U.S.  971  (1974).  See  also  30  U.S.C.  5  23 
(1970);  1  Am  L.  Mining,  supra  note  4,  at 
§  2.4;  Note,  Marketability  and  the  Mining 
Law:  The  Effect  of  United  States  v.  Coleman, 
10  Are.  L.  Rev.  391   (1968). 

«  Davis  v.  Nelson,  329  F.2d  840,  845-46  (9th 
Clr.  1964).  See  Cole  v.  Ralph,  252  U.S.  286. 
294  (1920).  Pedis  Possesslo.  a  predlscovery 
right  of  entry  and  possession,  may  be  con- 
veyed to  third  persons.  Consolidated  Mut. 
OU  Co.  V.  United  States,  245  F.  521,  525  (9th 
Clr.  1917);  Rooney  v.  Barnette,  200  F.  700, 
710  (9th  Clr.  1912). 

"  Cole  V.  Ralph,  252  U.S.  286,  294-95  ( 1920) ; 
Davis  V.  Nelson.  329  F.2d  840,  845  (9th  Clr. 
1964). 

''Davis  V.  Nelson,  329  P.2d  840.  845  (9th 
Clr.  1964);  Crossman  v.  Pendery.  8  F.  693, 
694   (D.  Colo.  1881). 

="30  U.S.C.  §§26,  28,  28b-e  (1970);  Davis 
V.  Nelson,  329  F.2d  840,  845  (9th  Clr.  1964) ; 
United  States  v.  Deasy,  24  F.2d  108,  11  (N.D. 
Idaho  1928).  During  this  period,  paramount 
title  remains  in  the  United  States,  Belk  v. 
Meagher,  104  U.S.  279,  284  (1881) .  with  little 
consequence,  however,  to  the  rights  of  the 
claimant.  Union  Oil  Co.  v.  Smith,  249  U.S. 
337,  348-49   (1919). 

»"The  patent  would  be  Issued  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  specified  In  the  Loca- 
tion Act.  30  U.S.C.  5  29  (1970).  The  SRHA 
technically  modified  the  Location  Act  In  that 
the  latter  law  originally  contemplated  the 
sale  of  mineral  land  rather  than  the  sale  of 
mineral  rights.  Compare  30  U.S.C.5  29  (1970). 
with  43  VS.C.  J  299  (1970).  [and]  43  C.P.R. 
S  3814.2(b)  (1973)  (regulation  pertaining  to 
application  for  disposal  of  reserved  minerals 
under  the  SRHA) . 

"Benson  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  v.  Alta 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co..  145  U.S.  428  (1892). 
See  1  C.  LiNDLEY.  Lindlet  on  Mines  S  22  (3d 
ed.  1914). 

*^See  43  U.S.C.  5  299  (1970).  See  aUo  text 
accompanying  notes  12-18  supra. 

"A  proflt  h  prendre  is  a  right  to  make 
some  use  of  the  soil  of  another.  Including 
the  right  to  use  as  much  of  the  surface  as  is 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  exercise  of 
a  right.  Costa  Mesa  Union  School  Dlst.  v. 
Security  First  Nat'l  Bank,  254  Cal.  App.  2d  4. 
11-12.  62   Cal.  Rptr.    113.    120-21    (Ct.   App. 
1967) .  See  also  Black's  Law  Dictionary  1376- 
77  (4th  ed.  1951). 
"  See  43  U.S.C.  S  299  (1970) . 
"  See  generally  Hearings  on  the  Disposition 
of  Reserved  Minerals  Before  the  Subcomm. 
on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  Comm.  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  87th  Cong.  2d 
Sees.  ( 1962)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings  on 
Reserved  Minerals]. 
« Id.  at  63. 
«/d.atll9. 
"/d.  at  112. 


"  Cf.  Newsweek.  Oct.  15.  1973,  at  96. 

"43  U.S.C.  5  299  (1970). 

"  Id.  See  text  &  notes  12-18  supra. 

*'  See  Hearings  on  Reserved  Minerals,  supra 
note  44,  at  101-03,  119. 

"43  U.S.C.  5  299  (1970).  See  text  &  notes 
12-18  supra. 

^Hearings  on  Reserved  Minerals,  supra 
note  44,  at  72. 

"  Id.  at  126-28. 

»See  text  &  note  80  infra. 

"  See  Hearings  on  Reserved  Minerals,  supra 
note  44,  at  43-45.  The  belief,  however,  may 
have  been  erroneous.  The  present  and  sub- 
stantially unchanged  version  of  the  relevant 
statute,  Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  5  11-830  (Supp. 
1974-75),  states:  "A.  Nothing  contained  In 
any  zoning  ordinance  authorized  by  this 
chapter  shall: 

2.  Prevent,  restrict  or  otherwise  regulate 
the  use  or  occupation  of  land  or  improve- 
ments for  .  .  mining  .  .  .  purposes.  If 
the  tract  concerned  Is  five  or  more  contigu- 
ous commercial  acres."  (Emphasis  added.) 
ThU  chapter,  chapter  6,  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
vised Statutes  Annotated,  deals  exclusively 
with  county  zoning  and  planning.  Arguably, 
the  City  of  Tucson  therefore  could  have  reg- 
ulated mining  activities  under  the  municipal 
enabling  statute,  which  contains  no  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  mining  activities.  See 
id.  55  9-461.05(0(1),  -461.08(B)(2),  -462.01 
(A)  (n  &  (2).  It  also  should  be  noted  that 
the  restriction  on  the  county's  zoning  power 
applies  only  when  the  tract  In  question  is 
larger  than  5  commercial  acres.  Id.  5  11-830 
(A)  (2) .  If  the  acreage  restriction  is  construed 
to  apply  to  the  surface  land  Involved  in  min- 
ing activity,  then  even  the  county  would  be 
empowered  to  Impose  restrictions  on  mining 
for  the  benefit  of  many  homeowners. 

"See  text  &  notes  66-70  infra. 

"Tucson  Withdrawal  Act  of  Oct.  6,  1962. 
Pub.  L.  No.  87-747,  76  Stat.  743  (1962). 

^Compare  id.,  with  Hearings  on  Reserved 
Minerals,  supra  note  44,  at  21-36. 

0°  Hearings  on  Reserved  Minerals,  supra 
note  44,  at  13,  24-25. 

•"  See  Newsweek,  Oct.  15,  1973.  at  96. 

"Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Dep"! 
OP  THE  Interior,  Public  Land  Statistics  ta- 
ble 29,  at  58  (1972). 

<"  Hearings  on  Reserved  Minerals,  supra 
note  44,  at  149-50.  See  generally  Carpenter. 
Severed  Minerals  as  a  Deterrent  to  Land  De- 
velopment. 61  Denver  LJ.  1   (1974). 

**  Hearings  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Nat'l 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Before  the  Sub- 
comm. on  Minerals.  Materials  and  Fuels  of 
the  House  Comm.  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  7  (1969). 

"U.S.  Dep't  of  the  Interior,  United 
States  Mineral  Resources  1-8  (1973). 

'»See.  e.g..  Goldblatt  v.  Town  of  Hemp- 
stead, 369  U.S.  590  (1962);  Marblehead  Land 
Oo.  V.  City  of  Los  Angeles.  47  F.2d  528  (9th 
Clr.),  cert,  denied,  284  U.S.  634  (1931);  Vil- 
lage of  Splllertown  v.  Prewltt.  21  ni.  2d  228. 
171  N.E.2d  582  (1961);  Davidson  County  v. 
Rogers,  184  Tenn.  327,  198  S.W.2d  812  (1947). 
See  generally  Carpenter,  supra  note  63,  at 
16-20;  Comment.  Constitutional  Law— Gov- 
ernmental Regulation  of  Surface  Mining 
Activities,  46  N.C.L.  Rev.  103.  109-22  (1967). 

"30  U.S.C.  §21a  (1970).  See  McKlnley  v, 
Wheeler,  130  U.S.  630,  632-33  (1889). 

«  See  generally  Rights  of  Mining  Claimants 
to  Access  over  Public  Lands  to  Their  Claims. 
66  Interior  Dec.  361  (Solicitor  Gen.  Op. 
1959) . 

••30  U.S.C.  5  28  (1970).  The  purpose  of  the 
requirement  Is  to  ensure  good  faith  and  dili- 
gence in  development  of  mineral  claims. 
Chambers  v.  Harrington,  ill  U.S.  350,  353 
(1884).  See  also  Note.  Annual  Assessment 
Work  as  Notice  to  Prospectors,  6  Utah  L. 
Rev.  391  (1959). 

Mining  claims  which  are  not  maintained 
as  required  by  law  are  subject  to  relocation 
by  other  prospectors.  30  XJS.O.  128  (1970). 
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Physical  evidence  of  tbe  assessment  work 
may  serve  as  notice  tbat  the  claim  Is  being 
properly  maintained.  See  generally  Note, 
$upra,  at  392-95.  Where  the  annual  work  re- 
quirement Is  ful^led  by  means  of  geological, 
geochemlcal,  or  geophysical  surveys  which 
leave  no  physical  evidence  on  the  location 
Bite,  notice  Is  provided  by  filing  a  detailed 
report  with  the  county  office  In  which  the 
claim  Is  located.  30  n.S.C.  i  28-1  (1970).  See 
also  Abiz.  Rkv.  Stat.  Ann.  {  27-208  (Supp. 
Pamphlet  1973). 

^  See  Hlrsch,  Toward  a  New  View  of  Fed- 
eral Preemption,  1972  U.  III.  LJ.  515,  526-38; 
Note,  Pre-emption  as  a  Preferential  Ground: 
A  New  Canon  of  Corutruction,  12  Stan.  L. 
Rkv.  208,  215-16,  221-22  (1959).  See  also 
Hart,  The  RelatiOTis  Between  State  and  Fed- 
eral Law.  54  COLXTM.  L.  Rev.  489  (1954). 

n  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  v.  United  States, 
343  U.S.  389.  404-05  (1917). 

"/d.  The  term  exclusive  Jurisdiction  is 
applied  to  situations  wherein  the  federal 
government  possesses  all  authority  to  regu- 
late activity  upon  the  property  in  question, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  state  regulation. 
United  States  Intesoefabtmental  Comm. 
roR  THE  Study  or  Jitkisoiction  Over  Fedexal 
Abeas  WrrmN  the  States,  pt,  n,  at  10  (1957) . 
These  lands  are  exclusively  controlled  by 
Congress  under  the  authority  of  article  I. 
section  8.  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. See  Pollard  v.  Hagan,  44  U.S.  (3.  How.) 
212  (1845).  In  contrast,  the  public  domain 
of  the  United  States  Is  controlled  under  the 
authority  of  article  IV,  section  3  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Co.  V.  United  States.  243  U.S.  389, 
404-05  (1917).  Congressional  authority 
under  this  article  Is  not  exclusive  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  activity  on  public 
land,  thus  permitting  the  operation  of  state 
laws  which  are  consistent  with  the  federal 
government's  power  to  protect  its  interests 
and  to  control  the  use  of  its  property.  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.  v.  United  States,  supra. 

^  Omaecheverrla    v.    Idaho,    246    U.S.   343 
(1917) ;  Bacon  v.  Walker,  204  U.S.  311  (1907) . 
'•  See  generally  1  K.  Davis,  Administrative 
Law  Treatise  §§  2.01-.16  (1958). 
'»  See  30  U.S.C.  ;S  22,  26,  28  (1970) . 
'•/d.  5  28. 

"See  Western  Standard  Uranltim  Co.  v. 
Thurston,  355  P.2d  377  (Wyo.  1960). 
»Sec  30  U.S.C.  5S  21-54  (1970). 
"See  id.  H  21.  22,  28  (1970).  Not  particu- 
larly 30  U.S.C.  S26  (1970),  which  requires 
locators  to  comply  with  state  and  local  regu- 
lations "not  In  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  governing  their  possessory  title. 
. . ."  (Emphasis  added.)  Cf.  id.  §  43;  Woodruff 
T.  North  Bloomfleld  Gravel  Mining  Co.,  18  P. 
753  (C.C.  Cal.  1884). 

"  Cf.  Woodruir  V.  North  Bloomfleld  Gravel 
Mining  Co..  18  P.  753  (C.C.  Cal.  1884).  The 
perfonnxmce  standard  system  would  not  at- 
tempt to  preclude  mining  activity  but  would 
attempt  to  regxilate  those  undesirable  by- 
products of  the  activity.  Protection  would 
be  provided  by  specifying  a  maximum  level 
of  byproducts  to  which  the  activity  must 
conform.  See  McDougal,  Performance  Stand- 
ards; A  Viable  Alternative  to  Euclidian  Zon- 
ing?, 47  TUL.  L.  Rev.  255  (1973);  York,  Con- 
trolling Urban  Noise  Through  Zoning  Per- 
formance Standards,  4  Urban  Law.  689 
(1972). 

"  See  Huron  Portland  Cement  Co.  v.  City 
of  Detroit,  362  U.S.  440  ( 1960) . 

"See  Perez  v.  Campbell,  402  U.S.  637 
(1971).  See  also  Hlrsch,  supra  note  70,  at 
626-38. 

"See  30  UJ3.C.  §26  (1970).  See  also  Black 
▼.  Elkhom  Mining  Co.,  62  F.  859  (9th  Ctr. 
1802),  affd.  163  U.S.  446  (1896). 

"  Irvine  v.  Marshall,  61  VS.  (20  How.)  868. 
6«4,  (1867);  WUcox  v.  JadcMm.  38  UB.  (13 
Pe*.)  408.  617  (1830):  C.  LiKDLrr.  supra  note 

40. 1  aa. 
■See  generally  nnmrtnun.  The  Control  of 


Surface  Mining:  An  Exercise  in  Creative 
Federalism,  0  Nat.  Rbsoubces  J.  137,  156-^ 
(1969):  Comment,  supra  note  66,  at  109-22. 
"  See  30  VS.C.  58  21a,  22  (1970).  See  also 
United  States  v.  Coleman,  390  U.S.  699,  602 
(1068) . 

"43  U.S.C.  5  299  (1970).  See  aUo  text  ac- 
companying notes  15-16  supra. 

«•  Cf.  Kinney-Coastal  OU  Co.  v.  Kieffer,  277 
U.S.  488,  604  (1928). 

^Cf.  Ruddy  V.  Rossi.  248  UJ3.  104  (1918) 
(homestead  act  held  to  provide  that  federal 
prc^)eirty  conveyed  into  private  ownership 
shall  not  become  liable  for  the  satisfaction 
of  debts  contracted  prior  to  Issuance  of  pat- 
ent upheld) . 
^  See  text  &  note  42  supra. 
'^See  1  P.  Nichols,  The  Law  of  Eminent 
Domain  5  142.  at  1-104  to  -147  (rev.  3d  ed. 
1974):  cf.  1  R.  Anderson,  American  Law  of 
Zoning  55  2.01.  2.06.  2.19-.23  (1968,  Supp. 
1074-75). 

"260U3.  393  (1922). 
"7d.  at  414-15. 

**See  Michelman.  Property,  Utility  and 
Fairness:  Comments  on  the  Ethical  Founda- 
tions of  "Just  Compensation"  Law,  80  Habv. 
L.  Rsv.  1165  (1967);  Sax.  Takings  and  the 
Police  Power,  74  Yale  L.J.  36  (1964) . 

"Michelman,  supra  note  94,  at  1190-91. 
"/d.  at  1191. 

"  Erie  R.R.  V.  Board  of  Pub.  Utll.  Comm'rs. 
264  U.S.  394  (1921);  Hadacheck  v.  Sebastian, 
239  U.S.  394  (1915).  Cf.  1  R.  Anderson,  supra 
note  91,  5!  6.62-.64,  6.71. 

The    nuisance   or   noxious   use    theory   Is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  action  may  be 
taken  against  an  activity  which  impairs  the 
ordinary  use  and  occupation  of  surround- 
ing property.  Baltimore  &  Potomac  R.R.  v. 
Hfth    Baptist    Church,    108    U.S.    317,    329 
(1883) .  While  there  is  considerable  appeal  for 
a  concept  which  requires  the  one  who  causes 
or  creates  the  harm  to  bear  the  costs  attend- 
ant with  Its  abatement,  the  theory  encoun- 
ters difficulty  when  it  is  subjected  to  thought- 
ful analysis.  It  has  been  observed  that  In 
many  cases  the  problem  is  not  one  of  moral 
blameworthiness,  but  rather  a  problem  of  in- 
compatibility between  two  or  more  Innocent 
and  Independently  desirable  uses.  See  Sax. 
supra  note   94.  at  48-50.   Nevertheless,   the 
theory  enjoys  widespread  acceptance  In  the 
courts.  See  e.g.,  Hilllard  v.  Shuff.  260  La.  384, 
266  So.  2d  127  (1971)  (crude  oil  storage  tanks 
adjoining  residential  property  constituted  a 
nuisance) ;  Proulx  v.  Basbanes.  354  Mass.  559. 
238  N.E.2d  631  (1968)   (laundry  business  con- 
stituted a  nuisance  when  it  produced  vibra- 
tions and  fumes  which  caused  damages  and 
disturbed  adjoining  landowners) ;  Dworkin  v. 
Town  of  Lakevlew,  327  8.W.2d  351  (Tex.  Civ. 
App.  1969)    (operation  of  business  which  re- 
conditioned pipe  and  structural  steel  created 
odors,  noise,  and  dust  which  constituted  a 
nuisance) .    The    theory    also    has    received 
scholarly  support.  Durham,  Griggs  v.  Alle- 
gheny County  in  Perspective:  Thirty  Years 
of  Supreme  Court  Expropriation  Law,  1962 
Strp.  Or.  Rev.  63,  75,  80.  Despite  the  weakness 
of  the  noxious  use  doctrine,  the  decisions 
relying  upon  this  rationale  may  often  be  sup- 
ported by  reliance  on  a  different  analysis  of 
the  taking  problem.  When  the  government 
functions  as  mediator  to  settle  conflicts  be- 
tween private  claimants,  the  loss  incurred  as 
a  consequence  of  governmental  action  may 
be  viewed  as  a  noncompensable  exercise  of 
the  poUce  power.  See  Sax.  supra  note  94.  at 
61-76.  See  also  Sax,  Takings,  Private  Property 
and  Public  Rights,  81  Yale  L.J.  149  (1971) . 
"  See  Comment,  supra  note  66.  at  117. 
"  See  Village  of  EucUd  v.  Amber  Realty  Co. 
272   VS.   366.   384    (1926);    cf.   Goldblatt   v! 
Town  of  Hempstead,  369  U.S.  690  (1962) .  See 
generally  Sax.  supra  note  94.  at  40-46. 

""See    30    U.S.C.    55  26.    28.    28b-28e,    29 
(1070);   Davla  v.  Neteon,  320  PJd  840   (0th 
Clr.  1064). 
,"» V3.  Const,  art.  IV,  i  3. 


»"»See,  e.g.,  Sioux  Tribe  v.  United  States, 
316  U.S.  317.  324-36  (1942):  United  States  v. 
Midwest  OU  Co..  236  U.S.  459  (1915) ;  Grisar  v. 
McDowell.  73  U.S.  (6  Wall.)  363,  381  (1867). 
See  also  l  Am.  L.  Mining,  supra  note  4,  at 
{  1.27;  Lowe,  Withdrawals  and  Similar  Mat- 
ters Affecting  Public  Lands,  4  Rockt  Mt 
M.L.  Inst.  55.  55-64  (1968) . 

'"Sioux  Tribe  v.  United  States,  316  US 
317,  326  (1942):  United  States  v.  Midwest 
Oil  Co..  236  U.8.  459  (1915). 

»»*  236  U.S.  459  (1915). 

"•  Jd.  at  474. 

'"•See  generally  P.  Gates  &  R.  Swenson, 
supra  note  3,  at  732-38.  As  a  comparison  of 
the  majority  and  dissenting  opinions  In  the 
Midwest  Oil  decision  Illustrates,  the  contro- 
versy is  based  in  large  measure  on  differing 
views  as  to  the  proper  role  of  the  President  in 
matters  dealing  with  management  of  federal 
property.  The  majority  in  Midwest  Oil  es- 
poused the  view  that  the  President  could  act 
in  the  public  Interest  without  express  con- 
gressional authorization  when  emergency  ad- 
ministrative action  is  necessary,  236  U.S. 
459,  466-83  (1915).  whUe  the  dissenting  Jus- 
tices took  the  more  conservative  view  that 
the  Constitution  authorized  Congress,  rather 
than  the  President,  to  regulate  federal  prop- 
erty Interests.  Id.  at  484-512.  Overzealous 
exercise  of  presidential  power  continues  to  be 
an  issue  about  which  the  Judiciary  expresses 
concern.  See  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co 
V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  570  (1952) . 

«"S.  2590.  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1973). 

««Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  31,  1974,  5  1,  at 

4,  col.  2.  President  Ford  vetoed  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1974 

5.  460,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974).  over  con- 
cern that  the  measure's  environmental  curbs 
would  have  led  to  an  unacceptable  reduction 
In  coal  production  during  a  time  of  energy 
shortages.  The  President  also  was  concerned 
with  the  inflationary  effects  of  federal  ex- 
pendltiu-es  mandated  by  the  bill.  Id. 

»*  The  proposal  first  appeared  in  H.R.  11600 
93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1973).  Subsequently,' 
the  bill  moved  to  conference  committee 
where  the  relevant  provision  was  revised  and 
adopted  as  part  of  S.  425,  933d  Cong.  2d  Sess 
(1974).  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  93-1522,  93d  Cone 
2d  Sess.  (1974).  This  Note  wUl  deal  with  the 
proposal  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  and,  for  convenience  will 
refer  to  the  proposal  as  Conference  Commit- 
tee bUl.  v/uuiiiui, 

"•  The  Conference  Committee  bill  was  re- 
introduced and  passed  by  the  94th  Congress 
H.R.  25,  94th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1976) .  The  bUl 
was  again  vetoed  by  the  President.  NY 
Times,  May  21,  1975,  at  40,  col.  l.  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  earlier  bill.  See  discus- 
sion note  108  supra. 

^S.  2690,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  55  1-2 
(1073). 

"*/d.  §§2,  4. 

"•/d.  5  3(a). 

"«/d.  5  3(b), 

"•/d.  13(c). 

"'/d.  5  6(a). 

"•/d.  5  5(c).  Under  the  SRHA.  no  bond 
need  be  posted  during  exploration  activities. 
See  text  &  notes  12-17  supra. 

"»S.  425,  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  5  601  (1074). 

»»/d.  5  601(d). 

""  Id.  5  601(b).  The  term  "federal  lands" 
In  the  Conference  Committee  proposal  was 
not  well  chosen,  though  its  Intended  meaning 
seems  clear.  The  proposal  spoke  of  "Federal 
land  of  a  predominantly  urban  or  suburban 
character."  Id.  At  another  point  the  bill  de- 
fined "federal  lands"  as  any  land.  Including 
mineral  Interests.  Id.  5  701(8).  A  literal  In- 
terpretation of  the  term  without  regard  to  its 
definition  suggests  that  a  designation  might 
have  taken  place  In  areas  where  mineral  in- 
terests were  predominantly  urban  or  subur- 
ban In  character.  The  authors,  however,  ap- 
parently Intended  to  permit  designation  of 
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either  any  land  where  the  surface  estate  was 
urban   or   suburban   in   character   and   the 
mineral   interests   remained    in    the   public 
domain  or  any  mineral  interest  in  the  public 
domain  whose  development  would  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  land  use  primarily  for 
residential  or  related  purposes.  See  id.  i  601. 
"!/d.  5  601(a). 
"3 /d.  5  601(c). 
^*Id.  5  601(a). 
>==  Id.  5  601(c). 
"»/d.  5  601(e), 
^Id. 

^'^  Id.  i  601(1). 
i»  Id.  5  601(d). 
ia>/d. 

">  id.  5  601(a). 

"=S.    2690,    93d    Cong..    Ist    Sess.    5  2(b) 
(1973). 
i"/d.  55  1-2,6. 
'"  Id.  5  6. 
"5  Id. 

""  See  text  accompanying  note  46  supra. 
^^  A  Similar  problem  might  have  arisen  be- 
cause the  Senate  bill  relied  wholly  on  the 
Initiative  of  individual  surface  owners.  Had 
a  significant  number  of  landowners  failed  to 
acquire  subsurface  rights  or  later  consented 
to  the  development  of  their  mineral  rights, 
the  community  would  have  remained  vulner- 
able to  disruption  by  mineral  prospectors. 

138  While  this  damage  provision  would  be 
of  obvious  benefit  to  the  surface  owner,  it 
appears  on  its  face  to  penalize  prospectors 
who  explore  on  SRHA  lands.  It  would  have 
been  more  evenhanded  to  make  the  mineral 
prospector   liable   only   for   actual    damage 
infiicted. 
"•  See  text  &  notes  12-17  supra. 
"»S.  2590,  93d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  5  5   (1073). 
The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  nothing  con- 
tained In  the  damages  section  would  have 
Impaired  vested  legal  rights  existing  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  Id.  Since  claimants  and 
patentees  have  vested  rights,  see  Davla   v 
Nelson,  329  F.2d  840  (9th  Clr.  1064).  the  bond 
and  damage  provisions  would  have  been  in- 
applicable to  claims  and  patents  existing  at 
the  time  of  enactment.  It  was  not   clear, 
however,    whether    this    limitation    meant 
merely  that   the   damage  provisions   woiUd 
have  been  Inapplicable  to  injuries  inflicted 
before  enactment,  thus  subjecting  those  with 
vested  rights  to  the  stlffer  damage  provision 
for  subsequent  damage. 

Whether  the  damage  provisions  would  have 
been  applicable  to  those  merely  prospecting 
at  the  time  of  enactment  would  have  de- 
pended on  the  meaning  of  "vested"  In  this 
context.  It  has  been  held  In  other  contexts 
that  the  possessory  right  of  prospectors,  see 
text  accompanying  notes  35-38  supra,  is  not 
a  vested  Interest.  Davis  v.  Nelson,  supra  at 
845-46.  Moreover,  even  if  the  right  would 
have  been  considered  vested.  It  Is  not  clear 
that  the  damage  provisions  would  have  been 
Inapplicable  to  a  claim  or  patent  subsequent- 
ly obtained  by  one  engaged  in  prospecting 
prior  to  enactment.  It  has  been  held  that- 
"The  right  to  explore,  that  is  prospect  for 
valuable  minerals  on  public  lands,  cannot  be 
telescoped  with  the  right  to  locate  the  min- 
ing claim  and  occupy  and  exploit  it  for  its 
valuable  mineral  content  after  such  minerals 
have  been  found."  Id.  at  846. 

'"S.  2590,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  6  (1973). 
A  preexploratlon  bond  requirement  would 
have  brought  the  SRHA  Into  conformity  with 
other  homestead  legislation.  See  30  VSC 
i86(1970):7d.5  122. 

»"  The  Conference  Committee  blU  provided 
nevertheless,  that:  "Valid  existing  rights 
BhaU  be  preserved  and  not  affected  by  such 
designation."  S.  426,  03d  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
i  601(d)  (1074).  For  discussion  of  this  limi- 
tation's adverse  Inyjact  on  the  effectiveness 
of  designation  In  protecting  surface  rights 
see  text  &  notes  166-66  infra. 

Presumably  the  bill's  bar  on  mineral  devel- 
opment through  designation  and  wltbdrawal 
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would  have  relieved  any  existing  claimant 
subject  to  the  bar  of  his  obligation  under  the 
Location  Act  to  do  annual  assessment  work. 
See  dlacusslon  note  60  supra.  The  result  is 
also  suggested  by  the  above  limitation.  Al- 
though not  speciflcaly  expressed  In  the  bill 
»"S.  425.  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  5  601(d) 
(1074).  ^    ' 

»«  43  U.S.C.  5  200  (1970). 

"»S.  426,  03d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  5  601(d) 
(1074). 

•"/d. 

"'  See  discussion  note  80  supra. 

!•  S.  426.  03d  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  5  601(b) 
(1074).  It  Is  not  clear  for  example  whether 
"land  of  a  predominantly  .  .  .  suburban 
character,  used  primarily  for  residential  .  .  . 
purposes."  id.,  would  have  Included  resi- 
dential desert  land  of  low  population  density, 
such  as  was  Involved  In  the  recent  surface- 
mineral  rights  conflicts  surrounding  the 
Tucson  area.  See  Newsweek.  Oct.  16.  1973  at 
96. 

"'Interpretative  regulations  which  are 
promulgated  in  the  absence  of  statutory  au- 
thorization, while  not  controlling  on  the 
courts,  are  entitled  to  great  weight  in  the 
construction  of  a  statute.  Skidmore  v  Swift 
&  Co..  323  U.S.  134,  139-40  (1944).  See  gen- 
erally 1  K.  Davis,  supra  note  74,  §  §  5.03-  06 

»«See  generally  U.S.  Dep-t  of  Commerce, 
1970  Census  User's  Guide  pt.  I,  82-83  (1970) ; 
1  U.S.  Dep't  of  Commerce,  The  Methods  and 
Materials  of  Demography  161-68   (1971). 

^"  See  generally  B.  Pooley,  Planning  and 
Zoning  in  the  United  States  21-39  (1961). 

"^  Cf.  HeaHngs  on  Reserved  Minerals,  supra 
note  44,  at  49-50. 

"»See  S.  425,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  5  601(a) 

"♦/d.  5  601(c). 

'»Id.  5  601(d).  The  Senate  bill  contained 
a  similar  provision.  See  dUcusslon  note  140 
supra.  The  effects  of  this  clause  were  miti- 
gated, however,  by  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  acquire  valid  claims  and  convey  them 
to  the  surface  owner.  See  text  &  accompany- 
ing notes  157-58  infra. 

•"EarUer  versions  of  the  proposal  suggest 
the  limitation  meant  that  designation  could 
not  have  precluded  mining  operations  being 
conducted  at  the  time  of  enactment  or  oper- 
atlons  as  to  which  firm  plans  and  substantial 
legal  or  financial  commitments  were  in  exist- 
ence. See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  93-1072,  OSd  Cong . 
2d  Sess.  105,  260-70  (1074).  Whether  such 
operations  would  have  Included  exploration 
Is  not  clear.  In  any  event,  since  dUlgent  ex- 
ploration grants  the  prospector  a  pedis  pos- 
session right,  see  text  accompanying  notes  35- 
87  supra,  this  activity  might  have  been  pro- 
tected by  the  terms  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee bill.  Thus,  exploration  activity  which 
was  already  underway  when  land  was  desig- 
nated unsuitable  for  mining  might  have  been 
allowed  to  continue. 

Since  the  earlier  versions  suggest  that 
"valid  existing  rights"  were  to  have  been 
constituted  by  ongoing  activity  involving 
substantial  legal  or  financial  commitment, 
perhaps  the  mere  possession  of  a  claim  or 
patent  would  have  been  insufficient  to  allow 
mineral  removal  after  designation  Thus, 
while  designation  wotild  not  have  destroyed 
a  claim  or  patent.  It  could  have  disallowed 
removal  on  the  mere  existence  of  a  claim  or 
patent.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  valid 
claims  and  patents  are  vested  property  rights 
enforceable  against  the  United  States  and 
comprising  the  right  to  mine  and  remove  the 
minerals  they  cover.  Union  Oil  Co.  v.  Smith 
249  U.S.  337,  348-49  (1919):  Davis  v.  Nelson. 
329  P.2d  840.  846  (9th  Clr.  1064).  Thus,  dis- 
allowing mining  and  removal  of  minerals  for 
any  length  of  time  might  have  constituted 
an  unlawful  taking  without  compensation. 
The  taking  doctrine,  however,  has  lost  vital- 
Ity  where  the  taking  Is  the  consequence  of  a 
land  use  restriction,  regardless  of  the  magnl- 
ture  of  the  economic  harm  Inflicted.  See  text 


accompanying  notes  08-00  aupro.  If  "valid 
existing  rights"  were  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  activity  and 
commitment,  it  would  follow  that  explora- 
tion not  Involving  substantial  commitment 
also  would  have  been  precluded  by  designa- 
tion. 

'"S.  2590,  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  5  3  (1973) 
"•See  fd.  5  3(a).  ^         '* 

"•U.S.  Const,  amend.  V.  See  generally, 
Campbell,  Condemnation  of  Mining  Proper- 
ties—Reflections on  the  Substantive  Power 
of  Eminent  Domain,  14  Rocky  Mt.  M  L.  Inst 
231  (1968);  Kratovil  &  Harrison.  Eminent 
Domain— Policy  and  Concept,  42  Calif  L 
Rev.  596  (1954):  Lange,  The  Mineral  Estate 
in  Condemnation,  10  Houston  L.  Rev.  266 
(1973);  "Judicial  Review  in  Eminent  Domain 
Proceedings,"  15  Ariz.  L.  Rev.  593,  796  (1973). 
"»  2A  P.  Nichols,  supra  note  91,  55  7.1-7.213 
(2);  Campbell,  supra  note  169.  at  236-41- 
Sackman.  The  Right  to  Condemn.  29  Albany 
L.  Rev.  177.  180-83   (1966). 

'"2A  P.  Nichols,  supra  note  91,  5  7.2(1); 
Sackman.  supro  note  160,  at  180-83. 

>'«'2A  P.  Nichols,  supra  note  91.  iTJ2{2); 
Sackman,  5   pra  note  160.  at  180-83. 

«"2A  P.  Nichols,  supra  note  01,  5  7.2(3); 
Sackman,  supra  note  160,  at  180-83. 

»«  See  Puerto  Rico  v.  Eastern  Sugar  Asso- 
ciates. 156  F.2d  316  (ist  Clr.).  cert,  denied 
329  U.S.  772  (1946).  Sec  also  Sackman,  supra 
note  160,  at  183. 

'«  One  practical  constraint  on  the  exercise 
of  eminent  domain  may  well  be  the  cost  In- 
volved m  acquiring  the  claims  within  a  given 
area.  Should  it  happen  that  the  located  min- 
eral Interest  be  extensively  developed  prior 
to  patent,  the  cost  of  acquisition  may  weU 
be  prohibitive.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Senate  proposal  failed  to  consider 
this  eventually  since  the  acquisition  of  the 
claim  was  unqualifiedly  mandated.  S  2590 
93d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  5  3(a)  (1973) 
'"Id.  5  3(b).  ' 

""Id.  55  3(b)-(c). 
i«/d. 
'"•Adams  v.  Wltmer.  271  F.2d  29,  33   (9th 

"•Walker  v.  City  of  Hutchinson,  362  U.S. 
112    (1956);    Mullane    v.    Central    Hanover 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  339  U.S.  306   (1950).  See 
also  Note.  Requirements  of  Notice  in  In  Rem 
Proceedings,   70  Harv.   L.  Rev.    1257    (1967) 
'"  Walker  v.  City  of  Hutchinson.  352  U  s" 
112    (1956);    Mullane    v.    Hanover   Bank    & 
Trust   Co..   339   U.S.   306    (1950). 
'"'  See  Note,  supra  note  170 
"»30  U.S.C.  5  28  (1970). 
"•  E.g.,    Ariz.    Rev.    Stat.    Ann.    5  27-203 
(Supp.   Pamphlet    1973);    Colo.   Rev    Stat 
ANN.      55  92-22-6(2).     92-22-12(1)      (1963):' 
Idaho  Code  5  47-604  (Supp.  1974) 

'j^  See  Walker  v.  City  of  Hutchinson.  352 
U.a  112  (1956);  MuUane  v.  Hanover  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  330  U.S.  306  (1050).  A  model 
for  such  a  procedure  already  exUts.  Under 
the  Materials  Act  of  1947,  30  U.S.C.  55  601-16 
(1970).  which  provides  for  private  acquisi- 
tion of  common  building  materials  a  pro- 
cedure has  been  established  to  rid  the  pub- 
lic domain  of  long  dormant  mineral  claims 
This  procedure  requires  that  efforts  be  made 
to  reach  the  claimants  either  by  personal 
contact  or  registered  mail,  as  well  as  by  oub- 
Ucation.  Id.  §  613.  ^ 

"'  42  U.S.C.  55  4321-47  (1970) . 
'"/d.  5  4332(C).  See  generaUy  Cohen.  The 
Anatomy  of  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments. 10  Land  &  Natural  Resources  Div.  J. 
269  (U.8.  Dep't  of  Justice  publication  1972)'" 
Cramton  &  Berg.  On  Leading  a  Horse  to 
Water:  NEPA  and  the  Federal  Bureaucracy 
71  Mich.  L.  Rev.  611  (1973);  Friedman.  The 
Operational  Impact  of  NEPA  and  Related  En- 
vironmental Laws.  Regulations  and  Orders  on 
Mineral  Operations,  19  Rocky  Mt.  ML.  Inbt. 
47  (1073) ;  Lynch,  Complying  with  NEPA  ■  The 
Tortuous  Path  to  an  Adequate  Environmental 
Impact  Statement,  14  Abiz.  L.  Rev.  717  (1073) 
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>™  See  generally  Note,  NEPA,  EniHronmental 
Impact  Statements  and  the  Hanly  Litigation: 
To  File  or  Not  to  File.  48  N.Y.U.L.  Rev.  522 
(1972). 

"» Lacking  significant  environmental  con- 
sequences, It  is  doubtful  that  Issuance  of  a 
patent  conveying  mineral  reservations  to  a 
surface  owner  would  qualify  as  a  major  fed- 
eral action  requiring  an  lmpEu:t  statement. 
See  42  U.S.C.  §  4332(C)  (1970).  Moreover,  the 
mandatory  nature  of  the  Secretary's  duties 
under  the  Senate  proposal  would  have  made 
compliance  with  NEPA  purposeless.  Cf. 
United  States  v.  Kosanke  Sand  Corp.,  3  En- 
VXRONMEITTAL  L.  Rep.  30017  (Bd.  Land  Ap- 
peals, Aug.  3,  1973)  (Department  of  the  In- 
terior need  not  prepare  environmental  impact 
statement  prior  to  Issuance  of  patent  pur- 
suant to  Location  Act) . 

'■^See  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
Statements  on  Proposed  Federal  Actions  Af- 
fecting the  Environment,  36  Fed.  Reg.  7724 
(1971). 

«»42  U.S.C.  i  4335  (1970).  Additionally, 
NEPA  requires  compliance  with  Its  require- 
ments "to  the  fullest  extent  possible."  Id. 
i  4332.  Since  compliance  with  the  Conference 
Committee  bill  would  not  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  compliance  with  the  obligations 
of  NEPA,  a  NEPA  Impact  statement  would 
arguably  have  been  a  continued  requirement. 
'*'S.  425.  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  §  601(g) 
(1974). 

iv>xhe  assumption  Is  that  the  Conference 
Committee  proposal  would  not  have  excluded 
the  application  of  NEPA.  This  would  prob- 
ably have  been  the  case  since  the  substantive 
requirements,  if  any,  imposed  by  NEPA  would 
have  been  essentially  similar  to  and  consist- 
ent with  the  operation  of  the  proposal.  42 
U.S.C.    §4332    (1970). 

^Compare  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
V.  Hardin,  325  P.  Supp.  1401  (D.D.C.  1971), 
toith  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v. 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engrs,  470  F.2d 
289  (8th  Clr.  1972).  cert,  denied,  412  U.S.  931 
(1973).  See  also  Note,  The  Least  Adverse 
Alternative  Approach  to  Sutstantive  Review 
Under  NEPA,  88  Habv.  L.  Rev.  735  (1975). 

'*  National  Helium  Corp.  v.  Morton,  455 
P.2d  650,  656  (10th  Cir.  1971). 

'*•  Environmental  Defense  Fund  v.  Hardin, 
325  F.  Supp.  1401.  1404  (D.D.C.  1971);  Sierra 
Club  V.  Hardin.  325  F.  Supp.  99.  124-27  (D. 
Alas.  1971). 

197  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Inc.  v. 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Eng'rs,  470  F.2d 
289.  297-300  (8th  Cir.  1972).  cert,  denied, 
412  U.S.  931  (1973) :  Calvert  ClUTs'  Coordinat- 
ing Comm.  V.  AEC.  449  F.2d  1109.  1115  (D.C. 
Cir.  1971). 

'"Calvert  Cliffs'  Coordinating  Comm.  v. 
AEC,  449  F.2d  1109,  1115   (DC.  Clr.  1971). 

"•S.    425,    93d    Cong.,    2d    Sess.    ie01(f) 
(1974). 
"•/d.   §  601(e). 

"1  Note  carefully  that  while  environmental 
considerations  would  have  entered  into  a 
decision  to  designate  and  withdraw,  they 
woiild  have  been  neither  necessary  nor  suffi- 
cient for  designation  and  withdrawal.  Threat 
to  residential  and  related  uses  would  have 
been  the  necessary  prerequisite  for  such 
designation  and  withdrawal.  Id.  §  601(b). 
Thus,  mining  operations  which  might  have 
scoured  the  face  of  a  wilderness  mountain 
range  cotild  not  have  been  avoided.  See  text 
accompanying  note  121  supra. 

"'See  National  Helium  Corp.  v.  Morton. 
455  P.2d  650.  656  (10th  Clr.  1971). 

'"In  a  recent  report  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Revlsw  Commission,  procedural  modi- 
fications were  recommended  which  would 
provide  greater  control  over  the  manner  in 
which  locatable  minerals  are  developed.  See 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Comm'n,  One 
THnio  or  the  Nation's  Land  121-31  (1970). 
Nevertheless,  these  recommendations  retain 
the  basic  location-patent  system  of  the  pres- 


ent law.  Id.  at  131  n.*  (separate  views  of 
Commissioners  Clark,  Ooddard,  Hoff,  and 
Udall). 

""  See  text  &  notes  155-75  supra. 

^See  30  UJ3.C.  SS  201(b),  211(b),  281 
(1970). 

^"See  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
V.  Morton,  458  F.2d  827  (D.C.  Clr.  1972)  (en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  for  offshore 
oil  lease). 

'"  See  text  &  accompanying  note  33  supra. 

^»See  30  UJ3.C.  SS  183.  184(h)    (1970). 

'••  Although  the  Leasing  Act  applies  only  to 
designated  nonmetalllferous  minerals,  it 
could  be  adapted  to  metalliferous  mineral 
development.  See  Martz,  Pick  and  Shovel 
Mining  Laws  in  an  Atomic  Age:  A  Case  for 
Reform.  27  Rocky  Mt.  L.  Rev.  375,  388-89 
(1955) .  See  also  H.R.  6253,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1971)  (proposal  to  establish  a  metalliferous 
mineral  leasing  system) . 

""See  text  accompanying  notes  22-33 
supra. 

'o^See  generally  Hagensteln,  Changing  an 
Anachronism:  Congress  and  the  General 
Mining  Law  of  1872.  13  Natural  Resoubces 
J.  480  (1973). 


THE     GENOCroE     CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
term  genocide  has  several  clear  im- 
plications. The  killing  of  members  of  a 
particular  group  Is  usually  thought  to 
be  the  accepted  deflnition,  and  the  Nazi 
holocaust  is  usually  cited.  However,  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  other  actions 
can  result  in  genocide.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  forceful  transfers  of  children  from 
one  group  to  another  is  a  serious  matter 
of  genocide  and  would  be  punishable  un- 
der the  Genocide  Treaty. 

In  1947.  28,000  Greek  children  were 
taken  away  from  their  parents  by  Com- 
munist guerrillas,  and  kept  in  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia.  From  the  16th  to 
20th  centuries  great  masses  of  Christian 
children  were  extracted  as  tribute  from 
the  Balkans  and  brought  to  Turkey,  un- 
der the  order  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  for  upbringing  in  the  Mos- 
lem faith. 

These  acts  are  certainly  atrocities  In 
the  sense  of  human  rights  and  action 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  such  acts  from 
ever  being  committed  In  the  future.  The 
Genocide  Treaty  attempts  to  punish  all 
public  officials  as  well  as  individual  citi- 
zens who  commit  such  acts  of  genocide. 
Consequently,  the  U.S.  Government  must 
come  out  in  favor  of  the  safeguards  af- 
forded in  the  Genocide  Treaty  by  im- 
mediate ratification.  Once  again,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  of  1949. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  RECORD  OF 
SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  afifalrs  generates  a  great 
deal  of  public  Interest  and  discussion. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  our  policies 
are  never  wrong  and  then  there  are  those 
who  say  that  they  are  always  wrong.  But 
in  almost  every  case,  the  challenges  and 
decisions  that  surroimd  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  country  demand  wise  men  who 
can  make  the  difficult  Judgments  In- 
herent in  the  formulation  of  an  effective 
and  viable  foreign  policy.  Our  distin- 


guished minority  leader.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  such  a  man. 

Senator  Scott  holds  a  centrist  phllos- 
ophy — one  which  recognizes  both  our 
strengths  and  our  weaknesses.  He  feels 
that  the  President  deserves  support  for 
his  foreign  policy  objectives,  yet  he  Is 
not  afraid  to  indicate  that  there  are 
limits  to  such  Presidential  power.  As 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  can  say 
that  he  is  clearly  an  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine which  states  that  the  United  States 
should  help  other  nations  to  help  them- 
selves. In  order  that  others  may  examine 
his  record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Foreign  Affairs  Record  of  Senator  Hugh 
Scott 

POREIGN    affairs — 94TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  329— a  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  require  reports  from  foreign 
investors  in  the  United  States  and  their 
agents. 

S.  824 — a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

S.  846 — a  bill  to  authorize  the  further  sus- 
pension of  prohibitions  against  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey. 

S.  1541 — a  bill  to  provide  additional  hu- 
manitarian assistance  authorization  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975. 

S.  1761 — a  bill  to  provide  foreign  assistance 
to  Cjrprus. 

S.  Res.  20 — Vladivostok  Agreement  and 
Strategic  Arms  Control. 

S.  Con.  Res.  35 — extension  of  the  non- 
discriminatory treatment  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania. 

Votes 

Voted  for  amendment  to  increase  from  $440 
to  $499  million  fimds  for  Indochina  postwar 
reconstruction  assistance. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  increase  from 
$140  to  $153.9  million  funds  for  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program. 

Voted  for  the  Vietnam  Contingency  Act  of 
1975. 

Voted  for  the  Vietnam  Humanitarian  As- 
sistance and  Evacuation  Act  of  1975. 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS 93D    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  440 — a  bill  to  make  rules  governing  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress. 

S.  649 — a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

S.  1711 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8. 1914 — A  bill  to  establish  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  and  authorize  contin- 
uation of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty. 

S.  2026— A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

S.  2354 — A  bill  authorizing  the  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  the  African  Development  Fund  of 
the  African  Development  Bank. 

8.  2666— A  bUl  to  authorize  the  U.8.  par- 
ticipation In  the  Fourth  Replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association. 

8.  3304 — Agreement  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  for  indemnification  for  any 
loes  or  damage  to  objects  in  the  Exhibition 
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of  the  Archeologlcal  Finds  ...  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
S.  4256 — A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  require  reports  from  foreign 
Investors  In  the  United  States  and  their 
agents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  Res.  291 — A  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  obtain  the  release  of  any  newsmen 
who  might  be  held  captive  In  Southeast  Asia. 
S.  Res.  491 — A  resolution  to  support  efforts 
of  President  Ford  in  seeking  world  economic 
stability  between  oil-producing  and  con- 
sumer nations. 

S.J.  Res.  21 — A  Joint  resolution  to  create 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation. 

S.  Con.  Res.  20 — A  concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  President  for  terminating 
the  involvement  of  the  United  States  In  the 
hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

S.  Con.  Res.  63 — A  concurrent  resolution  to 
obtain  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreement  as  they  apply  to  pris- 
oners of  war  and  personnel  missing  In  action. 

S.  Con.  Res.  68 — Sense  of  Congress  that  It 
condemns  the  cr"cl  tv^,  insensitive  refusal 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
comply  with  the  provision  of  those  agree- 
ments to  which  they  are  signatories  and 
which  call  for  an  accounting  of  the  missing 
in  action. 

S.  Con.  Res.  78 — Regarding  negotiations  for 
a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

Amendment  to  S.  1248 — State  Department 
Authorization  Bill. 

Amendment  to  S.  1443 — Foreign  Military 
Sales,  to  strike  from  bill  those  provisions 
which  phase  out  this  program  over  the  next 
four  years. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7447 — an  amendment 
to  provide  that  committee  amendment  bar- 
ring use  of  funds  to  support  U.S.  combat 
activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  shall  not  be 
effective  if  the  President  finds  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  Is  not  making  an 
accounting,  to  the  best  of  Its  ability,  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  missing  In  action. 
Votes 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  for 
elimination  of  mandatory  deductible  on 
OPIC  reinsurance. 

Voted  for  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  Amendments  Act. 

Voted  for  Peace  Corps  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Voted  for  International  Development  As- 
soiiation  Act  Amendments. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  make  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  DOD  in  reviewing  the  ex- 
port of  goods  and  technology  a  recommen- 
datory one. 

Voted  for  the  Extension  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Wheat  Agreement  of   1971. 

Voted  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  bar  U.S.  economic 
and  military  aid  to  any  government  which 
permits  the  production  of  opium  poppies 
and  which  does  not  effectively  prevent  the 
diversion  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  into 
illicit  markets. 

Voted  for  Export  Administration  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

Voted  for  Export-Import  Bank  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

Voted  for  Consular  Convention  with  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  except  from  Its 
cut  off  assistance,  cash  sales  made  under 
the  Public  Law  480  "Food  for  Peace"  pro- 
gram. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  halt  further 
fertilizer  purchases  for  Vietnam  by  limit- 
ing funds  available  for  such  activities  to 
$85  million. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $200  million  for  Israel. 

Voted  for  International  Air  Transporta- 
tion Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  authorize  the 
President  to  suspend  section  barring  mlli- 
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tary  assistance  to  Turkey  beginning  on  date 
of  enactment  and  ending  on  December  10, 
1974,  if  he  determined  that  such  suspen- 
sion would  further  negotiations  for  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Cjijrus  conflict. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  make  suspen- 
sion effective  only  until  30  days  after  con- 
vening of  the  94th  Congress  and  author- 
izing the  Preiident  to  suspend  its  provisions 
under  certain  circumst.ances. 

Voted  for  the  amendment  to  establish 
a  ceiling  of  $165  million  on  contributions 
authorized  for  the  U.N.  or  any  segment 
thereof. 

Voted  for  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1974. 

Voted  for  the  E;ner~encv  Marine  Fisheries 
Protection  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  freedom  of  emigration 
requirements  of  section  402  for  Communist 
countries  not  ciurently  receiving  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  treatment. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  make  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  reduce  tariffs  and  duties  or  import  re- 
strictions under  certain  circumstances. 

Voted    for   Trade   Reform    Act    of    1974. 

Voted  for  Foreign  As.^Jstauce  Act  of  1974. 


EDITORIALS  SUPPORT  ANTIRECES- 
SION   AID    TO    CITIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
reported  out  a  bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  Senator  Brock,  and  my- 
self—the Intergovernmental  Anti-Reces- 
sion Assistance  Act  of  1975.  The  bill  S. 
1359.  was  approved  by  the  committee  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  2. 

During  the  previous  week,  the  antire- 
cession legislation  was  endorsed  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  meeting  at 
their  amiual  conference  in  Boston,  as  one 
of  their  highest  legislative  priorities  for 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  rationale  behind  this  legislation  is 
one  of  good  commonsense.  The  proposal 
itself  is  somewhat  complex,  however. 
And  since  it  will  be  before  the  Senate  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  I  would  like 
to  begin  now  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
the  merits  of  the  proposal,  and  to  the 
support  which  is  growing  for  it  around 
the  country. 

Recent  editorials  in  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  the  Portland 
Evening  Express,  and  County  News— the 
publication  of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties — have  supported  the  concept 
of  the  legislation,  as  a  proposal  which  is 
both  timely  and  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
four  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  July  9.   1976] 
Federal  Aid  to  the  Cities 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  is 
scheduled  to  vote  Wednesday  on  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  significant  change  in  the 
federal  revenue  sharing  formula.  That  pro- 
gram now  allocates  federal  funds  In  a  man- 
ner which  results  In  every  single  unit  of  gov- 
ernment In  America,  some  39,000  of  them, 
getting  a  share  of  the  federal  income  tax' 
collections.  This  fioor  means  that  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  goes  to  small  and 
wealthy  communities  that  do  not  really  need 
the  federal  income  tax  to  help  them  finance 
local  government.  Even  worse  the  present 
revenue  sharing  program  ImposM  a  ceUlng  on 
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how  much  any  one  government  can  receive 
No  matter  how  large  the  city,  no  matter  how 
broke,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  local  tax 
burden  already  is,  there  is  an  artificial  limit 
imposed  on  federal  aid.  Actually,  some  change 
Is  needed  in  the  formula  Just  to  keep  exist- 
ing relationships  the  same.  Sdtae  big  cities 
have  been  loslug  population,  causing  a  re- 
duction of  revenue  sharing  for  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

We  think  that  formula  ought  to  be  changed 
drastically  and  hope  the  Conference  of  May- 
ors agrees.  If  It  does  not.  It  wiU  be  because 
mayors  representing  small  and  middle  sized 
cities  without  the  tax  base  and  service  de- 
mand problciiis  of  the  larger  cities  have 
turned  their  backs  on  their  brothers.  Should 
that  happen,  we  would  hope  the  big  city 
mayors  would  unite  In  a  lobbying  effort  in 
Washington.  The  time  to  get  the  revenue 
sharing  formula  changed  U  now.  with  the 
original  legislation  soon  to  expire. 

There  Is  something  else  the  cities  need 
from  WashUigton.  That  is  special,  temporary 
aid  during  the  current  recession.  The  .same 
day  the  mayors  are  scheduled  to  vote,  a  Sen- 
ate committee  is  expected  to  approve  a  oill 
providing  so-called  counter-cyclical  aid  to 
cities,  counties  and  states  which  have  signifi- 
cant unemployment.  This  aid  would  start 
going  to  hard  hit  governments  whene\er  the 
national  unemployment  rate  was  over  6 
percent.  The  amount  of  aid  would  be  related 
to  the  amount  of  local  unemployment.  This 
sort  of  federal  assistance  makes  especially 
good  sense  right  now.  The  nmyors  should  bo 
making  a  stronger  lobbying  effort  for  coun- 
ter-cyclical aid.  It  could  stUl  be  weeks  before 
the  Senate  acts  and  months  before  the  House 
does  If  nothing  is  done  to  show  that  the 
mayors  want  this  aid,  want  It  badly  and  are 
willing  to  Invest  political  time  and  prestige 
In  the  effort  to  get  It. 

I  From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe, 

July  13,  1975] 

Uncle  Sam  and  the  CrriES 

In  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  $2  billion  emergency  aid  for  cities 
and  states  sought  by  the  nation's  mayors 
convening  here  last  week  is  that  the  figure  Is 
so  small.  The  nation's  state  and  local  govern- 
ments last  year  ran  a  collective  deficit  of  al- 
most $8  bUlion  and  the  situation  is  still 
deteriorating. 

It  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  mayors  turn 
to  the  Federal  government  to  assist  them  in 
the  crisis  period  through  which  many  of 
them  are  new  passing.  The  problems  faced  by 
the  city  of  New  York  are  highly  symptomatic 
of  those  confronting  many  other  municipali- 
ties, long-term  problems  that  have  been 
severely  exacerbated  by  the  recession.  Reve- 
nues at  the  state  and  local  level  are  falling  to 
meet  estimates  and  expenditures  are  rising 
for  social  programs  and  to  simply  keep  pace 
with  inflation. 

The  speclflc  form  of  assistance  backed  by 
the  mayors,  initially  conceived  by  economist 
Charles  Schultze.  is  embodied  In  a  blU  spon- 
sored by  Sens.  Edmund  Muskie  (D-Me.) .  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.).  and  WUllam 
Brock  (R-Tenn.),  expected  soon  to  be  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Senate  Governmen- 
tal Operations  Committee. 

Its  key  features  caU  for  assistance  to  states 
and  localities  based  on  the  unemployment 
rate  starting  at  6  percent  and  total  tax  re- 
ceipts. Under  Its  provisions,  Detroit,  with  a 
staggering  21.6  percent  unemployment  rate, 
would  receive  $38  million.  Houston,  with  4.5 
percent  unemployment,  would  receive 
nothing. 

The  virtue  of  the  program  in  the  eyes  of 
Its  supporters  is  Its  anti-recession  structui«, 
coming  Into  play  at  a  set  level  of  unemploy- 
ment and  phasing  out  whenever  unemploy- 
ment drops  below  that  threshold.  One  might 
argue  about  whether  the  6  percent  figure  is 
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the  correct  one  but  the  program  avoids  tbe 
danger  of  setting  Into  place  major  works 
projects  that  gain  a  bureaucratic  momentum 
of  their  own. 

The  formula  for  setting  the  total  amount 
of  available  funds  Is  also  a  subject  about 
which  one  might  argue. 

The  bill  In  effect  establishes  a  kitty  of 
9500  million  at  a  national  unemployment 
rate  of  6  percent  and  adds  $250  million  for 
each  increase  of  half  of  one  percent  In  the 
unemployment  rate — hence  the  92  billion 
figure  for  the  approximate  9  percent  unem- 
ployment  rate   now  suffered   nationwide. 

But  the  program  is  in  no  sense  a  device 
simply  for  balling  out  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  build  up  deficits  through 
Inefficient  operations.  While  there  is  no 
specific  celling  on  the  proportion  of  deficits 
that  might  be  made  up  through  the  bill's 
formula,  the  $2  billion  total  would  fall  far 
below  the  needs  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments collectively,  and  would  keep  political 
pressure  on  those  governments  to  practice 
fiscal  responsibility.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  even  if  the  concept  were  to  be  ex- 
panded. Federal  assistance  shoiild  not  as  a 
general  rule  make  up  more  than  half  or 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  state  or  local  deficits. 

More  than  Just  an  expression  of  the  im- 
mediate fiscal  needs  of  the  cities,  the  bill 
Is  an  Important  antidote  to  the  increasing 
tendency  both  at  the  Federal  level  and  at 
state  levels  to  treat  the  cities  as  civic  lepers 
that  should  care  for  themselves. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  for  Instance,  that  the 
Senate  bill  failed  to  win  endorsement  by  the 
annual  governors'  conference  last  month. 
But  that  failure  may  be  attributed  at  letist  In 
part  to  the  absence  of  Govs.  Hugh  Carey  of 
New  York  and  Michael  Dukakis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— each  unable  to  attenci  because 
he  bad  to  deal  with  urgent  fiscal  problems 
within  his  state  that  grew  directly  out  of  the 
kind  of  problems  the  bill  Is  designed  to 
correct. 

As  with  so  many  aspects  of  state  and 
local  government  problems  that  relate  to 
urban  life,  the  issue  now  hinges  on  congres- 
sional action.  Since  the  plight  of  the  cities 
and  of  highly  urbanized  states  has  resulted 
In  large  part  from  the  underperformance  of 
the  national  economv.  Conpress  owes  no  less 
than  the  modest  aid  encompassed  by  the  bill 
to  help  ease  the  problems  of  our  most 
troubled  conmiunltles. 

IFrom  the  Evening  Express,  July  18,  1976] 
Hklp  Wheex  It's  Nes>kd 

Near  unanimous  approval  this  week  by  the 
Senate's  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee of  91.7  billion  anti -recession  aid  bill 
sponsored  by  TT.S.  Sen.  Edmund  S.  M\iskle 
was  not  unexpected.  But  whether  the  pro- 
posal, which  could  provide  up  to  98.6  million 
In  aid  to  high  unemployment  areas  In  Maine, 
win  receive  White  House  approval  remains 
In  doubt. 

The  measure  would  provide  emergency  aid 
to  state  and  local  governments  hard  pressed 
by  the  current  recession.  Poinding  would  au- 
tomatically be  triggered  when  unemploy- 
ment nationally  reached  six  per  cent — It  is 
now  8.6  per  cent — and  would  be  available  to 
specific  areas  depending  upon  the  local  un- 
employment rate.  Conversely,  the  program 
woxild  be  terminated  when  unemployment 
fell  below  six  per  cent. 

In  Maine,  a  state  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  about  11.5  per  cent,  the  $8.5  million 
In  aid  would  be  distributed  to  high  unem- 
ployment areas  with  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion going  directly  to  the  state.  Portland, 
which  has  an  unemployment  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 9  per  cent  would  be  eligible  for 
$436,000  In  aasistenoe. 

The  money,  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able with  few  strings  attached.  Is  designed 
to  make  It  possible  for  cities  and  towns  to 


continue  meeting  essential  services  without 
resorting  to  additional  tax  increases  dvuing 
a  period  of  high  unemployment.  As  such, 
Muskie  argues  that  the  emergency  aid  pro- 
gram would  provide  a  substantial  boost  to 
the  economy  but  would  be  non-lnfiatlonary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  program  would 
be  extremely  helpful  during  a  period  of  high 
employment,  particularly  In  Maine.  The 
Maine  Legislature's  approval  of  a  lean  $704 
million  budget  was  accomplished  without 
additional  state  taxation  only  because  state 
aid  to  cities  and  towns  was  reduced  by  sev- 
eral million  dollars.  Federal  funding  to 
those  communities  with  high  unemploy- 
ment would  make  possible  continuation  of 
essential  local  programs  without  the  need 
to  further  Increase  property  taxes. 

But  how  the  Ford  administration,  con- 
cerned over  an  increasing  federal  deficit  will 
view  the  program  Is  another  matter.  When 
the  measure  was  first  proposed  by  Muskie 
the  reaction  from  the  White  House  was 
negative.  Tet,  after  a  delegation  of  the  na- 
tion's mayors  strongly  supported  the  aid  plan 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon  an- 
nounced the  administration  would  "recon- 
sider its  position." 

On  balance,  we  believe  the  proposal  de- 
serves passage.  It  will  provide  the  aid  des- 
perately needed  and  would  bring  it  to  those 
areas  with  the  greatest  need.  If  it  can  be 
funded  within  the  deficit  restraints  neces- 
sary to  hold  down  the  deficit  to  acceptable 
limits — and  Muskie  Is  convinced  that  It 
can — It  would  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
areas  of  the  country,  including  Maine,  now 
shouldering  the  massive  burden  resulting 
from  high  unemployment  and  Inflation. 


slon  or  countercyclical  assistance  would  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  approach. 
We  urge  Congress  to  act  now. 


[From  County  News,  July  21,  1975] 
County  Opinion  Anti-Recession  Am 

Two  Senate  committees  reported  this  week 
emergency  legislation  designed  to  help  coun- 
ties, cities  and  states  hard  hit  by  the  eco- 
nomic recession.  The  bills  are  S.  1587, 
amendments  to  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  and  S.  1359, 
Intergovernmental  Anti-Recession  Act  of 
1975.  Both  of  these  NACo-supported  measures 
would  provide  urgently-needed  funds  to  locad 
and  state  governments  so  that  state  and  local 
budget  and  taxing  decisions  will  be  in  con- 
cert with  the  federal  government's  efforts 
to  revitalize  our  economy. 

NACo  believes  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration should  be  taking  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  emergency  federal  aid 
and  should  combine  these  two  bills. 

We  believe  this  kind  of  comprehensive 
assistance  for  state  and  local  governments 
offers  the  best  way  to  provide  employment, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  states  and 
localities  to  stabilize  their  budgets.  A  public 
works  program  would  provide  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  much-needed  pub- 
lic faculties. 

Emergency  grants  as  provided  In  S.  1359 
would  help  stabilize  state  and  local  govern- 
ment budgets  and  taxes,  and  would  avoid 
lay-offs  which  are  contrary  to  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  programs.  Lay-offs  of  existing 
employees  in  many  localities  have  worked  to 
the  detriment  of  employment  programs  such 
as  the  public  service  Jobs  program  under 
CETA. 

The  two  co-sponsors  of  8.  1359,  Senators 
Brock  (R-Tenn.)  and  Muskie  (D-Me.)  urged 
the  President  "to  forge  a  total  economic  as- 
sistance program  for  local  governments." 
Both  have  pointed  out  that  anti-recession 
aid  is  not  a  substitute  for  general  revenue 
sharing. 

Anti-recession  aid  will  be  discontinued 
when  unemployment  falls  below  six  per  cent. 

To  be  effective,  all  of  these  programs  for 
economic  stimulation  must  be  coordinated  at 
both  the  national  and  the  local  levels.  A 
combination  of  public  works  and  antl-reces- 


LOOKING  BACK  ON  THE   APOLLO- 
SOYUZ  TEST  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  near  conclusion  of  the  ApoUo-Sosruz 
mission,  it  is  time  to  reflect  on  the  lasting 
meaning  of  that  joint  venture.  Has  toe 
symbolism  of  a  handshake  in  space  been 
worth  the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer? What  did  our  millions  of  imem- 
ployed  think  of  this  event?  Was  the  $225 
million  well  spent  in  their  opinion? 

It  is  of  some  considerable  value  to  look 
back  on  this  mission  since  it  may  not  be 
the  last.  There  are  indications  that  fu- 
ture joint  missions  are  under  considera- 
tion. Therefore,  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  present  mission,  the  lessons  may  ap- 
ply to  the  future. 

In  a  time  of  economic  austerity,  the 
ASTP  was  a  splurge — a  costly  space  cir- 
cus drawing  momentary  attention  and 
then  fading  from  view. 

Mr.  President,  Jonathan  Spivak  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  authored  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  this  mission.  From 
this  base  we  must  consider  the  value,  if 
any,  of  future  joint  missions.  I  urge  great 
caution  before  this  Nation  again  commit 
its  wealth  and  prestige  with  so  little  justi- 
fication. The  Spivak  article  is  an  excel- 
lent beginning  point,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

July  22,  1975] 

The  Fibst  Space  Handshake 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Cape  Canavekal. — The  flight  of  Apollo- 
Soyuz,  despite  all  the  hullabaloo  surround- 
ing it,  adds  up  mainly  to  a  spectacular  waste 
of  money. 

There's  certainly  been  plenty  of  ballyhoo. 
It  started,  in  a  sense,  back  In  1972,  when 
Richard  Nixon  and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln 
agreed  to  the  project.  Mr.  Nixon,  running  for 
reelection  then,  sought  to  make  a  great  deal 
out  of  the  plan  for  a  Joint  flight.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, mainly  because  it  had  little  else  to  do, 
went  along  with  the  idea. 

Once  the  flight  began,  the  propaganda 
reached  an  extraordinarily  high  pitch.  Heads 
of  state,  as  well  as  lowly  NASA  publicists, 
have  touted  the  flight  as  heralding  a  new  era 
of  ambitious  International  space  endeavors. 
The  first  space  handshake  seems  destined  to 
go  down  as  one  of  the  monumental  events  of 
the  century.  And  the  propaganda  will  con- 
tinue after  the  Apollo  landing  Thursday,  as 
the  cosmonauts  and  astronauts  embark  on 
a  series  of  Joint  appearances  here  and 
abroad. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  flight  has  been  a 
costly  space  circus  of  almost  no  scientific 
significance.  Of  the  dozens  of  American 
manned  flights  beginning  with  the  Mercury 
mission  in  1961,  this  has  been  the  least  use- 
ful. It  never  had  any  solid  sclentlflc  or  tech- 
nical objectives;  Indeed  NASA  no  longer  ad- 
vocates relatively  short  earth -orbiting  flights, 
simply  because  so  little  can  be  learned  from 
keeping  astronauts  aloft  for  only  a  few  days. 

For  the  $250  million  that  the  flight  cost 
NASA    (the   Russians   spent   a    comparable 
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amount)  the  space  agency  could  have  per- 
formed far  more  Important  scientific  tasks. 
These  Include  orbiting  an  astronomical  ob- 
Krvatory  or  sending  an  unmanned  probe  to 
Venus.  And,  of  course,  Americans  who  op- 
pose all  space  spending  could  list  many 
earthly  uses  for  the  money. 

FLIMST   ARGUMENTS 

None  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  NASA 
and  its  supporters  to  Justify  ApoUo-Soyuz 
stand  up.  The  main  rationale  Is  that  learn- 
ing to  link  the  two  spacecraft  will  enable  one 
nation  to  rescue  another's  astronauts.  It's 
Indisputable  that  an  emergency  system  for 
stranded  spacemen  is  desirable.  But  this  is 
the  final  Apollo  fiight  and  the  $40  mlUlon 
worth  of  equipment  used  to  link  it  with  the 
Soyuz  won't  be  used  again.  New  hardware 
would  have  to  be  developed  for  use  in  any 
emergency  rescue  that  required  Joining  fu- 
ture Soyuz  craft  with  the  U.S.  space  shuttle, 
which  hasn't  been  built  yet.  Furthermore, 
NASA  will  probably  have  its  own  rescue  ca- 
pability by  the  1980s,  when  the  shuttle  Is  to 
be  flying. 

Geography  is  another  factor  making  fu- 
ture U.S.-Sovlet  space  rescues  unlikely.  Be- 
cause of  the  location  of  the  Russian  launch 
site,  there  are  only  a  few  minutes  each  day 
when  a  Soviet  space  craft  can  depart  to  at- 
tain an  orbit  that  would  enable  it  to  Join 
an  American  craft. 

Enthusiasts  claim  that  the  Joint  mission 
largely  has  ended  the  secrecy  that  surrounds 
the  Soviet  space  program,  but  that's  not  true 
either.  Despite  some  increased  openness,  the 
Soviets  have  carefully  limited  U.S.  access. 
They  refused  to  let  NASA  experts  examine 
the  Soyuz  when  it  was  being  manufactured 
and  they  did  not  allow  Western  newsmen 
to  observe  the  launching,  because  the  Soviet 
launch  site  is  a  military  installation.  Most 
of  the  exchange  in  ApoUo-Soyuz  was  a  one- 
way education  for  the  Russians  in  American 
methods  of  managing  manned  fiight  mis- 
sions. As  a  result,  the  Soviets  were  persuaded 
of  the  need  for  more  crew  training  and  for 
more  careful  record-keeping. 

Furthermore,  docking  equipment  was  built 
by  each  nation  Independently;  there  wasn't 
a  common  manufacturer  or  even  an  exchange 
of  engineering  designs.  Also,  the  Russians 
plan  to  withhold  for  a  year  the  data  they 
acquired  in  two  of  the  five  experiments  con- 
ducted Jointly  by  the  cosmonauts.  (One  in- 
volved photographing  an  artificial  solar 
eclipse,  and  the  other  involved  metallurgical 
work  with  the  small  furnace  carried  aloft  by 
Apollo.) 

What  about  the  gains  for  science?  NASA 
claims  that  28  highly  Important  experiments 
are  being  conducted  on  the  flight,  but  that, 
too,  Is  questionable.  In  fact,  science  has  been 
given  a  low  priority  throughout  the  project. 
The  experiments  originally  devised  by  NASA, 
In  hurry-up  fashion,  were  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
able  to  persuade  the  government  to  design 
a  new  set  with  more  help  from  non-NASA 
scientists. 

Of  the  flight's  $250  mUllon  cost,  only  $16 
million  represents  science  spending — a  far 
lower  ratio  than  on  previous  flights.  (NASA 
originally  intended  to  allocate  only  $10  mil- 
lion for  sclentlflc  work.)  There  wasn't  enough 
money  to  accomplish  all  that  the  experiment- 
ers wished.  A  test  designed  by  the  University 
of  Alaska  to  determine  the  strength  of  elec- 
trical fields  in  the  earth's  magnetic  belts 
*«s  dropped  when  It's  cost  rose  to  $1.6  mil- 
lion. 

In  contrast,  NASA  spent  $4  million  on  the 
Apollo  television  system,  mainly  to  get  more 
snd  better  camera  angles  of  the  astronauts. 
One  TV  camera  was  positioned  at  the  rear 
of  the  command  module  to  give  a  picture, 
for  the  first  time,  of  all  three  astronauts  at 
the  controls.  A  similar  setup  was  Installed 
in  the  Soyuz  at  NASA's  request.  With  con- 


siderable cost,  the  TV  system  was  modified 
to  operate  entirely  from  earth  so  there  would 
be  no  restrictions  on  Its  use.  On  previous 
missions,  astronauts  had  to  run  the  cameras 
themselves  and  they  foimd  that  they  had 
little  time  for  that. 

None  of  the  flight's  sclentlflc  experiments 
can  be  considered  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance and  most  have  been  performed  on  other 
manned  or  unmanned  flights.  James  Fletch- 
er, NASA  administrator,  readily  admits  that 
Apollo-Soyuz  would  not  have  been  flown  for 
science  alone. 

In  one  experiment,  Apollo  blocked  out  the 
sun  to  provide  an  artlflclal  eclipse  for  the 
Soyuz  cameras.  That's  a  neat  navigational 
trick,  but  similar  solar  observations  with 
far  more  sensitive  equipment  were  performed 
one  and  one-half  years  ago  by  U.S.  astronauts 
on  the  Skylab  space  station. 

One  supposedly  high-priority  experiment 
seeks  to  determine  the  density  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  but 
unmanned  craft  are  already  obtaining  such 
information,  and  at  much  less  cost.  Another 
experiment  is  to  determine  how  rapidly  bac- 
teria grow  in  the  spacecraft  and  how  they 
affect  the  astronaut's  immunity  to  infection, 
but  such  studies  have  regularly  been  per- 
formed on  previous  manned  flights. 
politics   won  out 

Even  the  highly-touted  docking  of  the  two 
craft  lessened  the  flight's  sclentlflc  value. 
Accurate  sclentlflc  observations  are  difficult 
to  carry  out  during  a  time  when  two  space- 
craft clank  together.  Also,  during  the  link- 
up the  space  men  were  kept  busy  traipsing 
back  and  forth  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Sci- 
entists wanted  only  one  day  of  docked  flight 
so  the  men  could  devote  more  attention  to 
scientific  work,  but  that  wouldn't  have  per- 
mitted enough  time  for  performance  of  all 
the  political  amenities.  The  political  view- 
point prevailed,  and  for  two  days  of  docked 
flight  the  men  busied  themselves  with  proj- 
ects such  as  exchanging  tree  seeds  and  meld- 
ing what  was  called  a  "symbolic  alloy"  of 
gold  and  lead.  ("The  symbolism  was  never 
well-defined,"  says  a  cjmlcal  scientist.) 

If  for  any  reason  the  Soyuz  hadn't  gone 
Into  orbit,  NASA  probably  wouldn't  have 
fiown  this  Apollo  mission.  The  sclentlflc  re- 
wards were  too  slim.  Indeed,  the  agency  was 
considering  the  alternative — certainly  more 
worthwhile — of  dispatching  astronauts  to 
man  the  still-orbiting  Skylab  space  station 
and  to  return  some  of  Its  equipment  to  earth. 

The  politicians  and  diplomats  are  saying 
that  the  flight  was  valuable  as  an  exercise  in 
detente.  Perhaps  it  was.  But  if  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  wish  to  do  useful  Joint 
sclentlflc  work  in  space,  this  isn't  the  way  to 
do  it.  As  the  Apollo-Soyuz  flight  amply  dem- 
onstrates, politics  and  International  PR 
should  be  banned  from  orbit. 


PROPOSED  HAWK  MISSILE  SALE 
TO  JORDAN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  proposed  sale  of  some 
500  Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan  along  with 
radar  controlled  antiaircraft  gims  Is 
dangerous  and  unwise.  Such  an  exten- 
sive deployment  far  exceeds  Jordan's  re- 
quirements for  a  defense  of  Jordanian 
territory.  Deployed  along  Israel's  border, 
such  a  deployment  would  cover  a  Jorda- 
nian Invasion  of  Israel  In  the  event  of  an- 
other Middle  East  war.  It  would,  there- 
fore, become  an  obvious  target  for  Israeli 
forces  In  such  a  conflict.  The  bottom  line 
is  thus  clear:  the  transfer  of  a  massive 
air  defense  system  to  Jordan  virtually  as- 
sures that  any  future  conflict  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  will  be  widened  to  Include  fight- 


ing between  Israel  and  Jordan,  some- 
thing that  was  mercifully  avoided  In 
1973. 

Had  the  administration  consulted  with 
the  Congress  before  aniving  at  the  ex- 
cessively large  program  it  now  proposes 
for  Jordan,  I  believe  that  a  more  modest 
proposal  could  have  been  agreed  upon  In 
the  time  remaining  before  the  Senate 
votes,  to  disapprove  the  administration's 
proposal,  as  I  am  confident  It  will.  I  hope 
that  Secretary  Kissinger  will  revise  his 
package  in  the  Interests  of  a  more  stable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East 


PAIR,  BALANCED  SUGAR  ACT 
NEEDED 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  becom- 
mg  increasingly  clear  that  Congress  must 
enact  a  new  sugar  law  to  replace  the  old 
one  which  expired  last  December  31. 

Legislation  is  imperative  in  order  to 
safeguard  America's  domestic  .sugar  pro- 
ducers, processors,  consumers,  and  tax- 
payers from  the  wild  gyrations  of  the 
unstable  world  sugar  market. 

These  gyrations  were  documented  in  a 
research  paper  entitled  "Needed:  A  New 
U.S.  Sugar  Program,"  just  published  by 
the  First  Hawaiian  Bank,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Hitch,  chair- 
man of  the  research  and  planning  divi- 
sion, and  Mr.  Shurei  Hirozawa.  editor, 
and  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Bellinger, 
president  of  the  banlc. 

Pointing  out  that: 

The  world  has  Just  gone  through  a  sensa- 
tional escalation  and  an  equally  spectacular 
collapse  of  sugar  prices. 

The  paper  noted  that  the  price  of 
sugar  had  not  been  above  15  cents  a 
pound  since  just  after  World  War  I,  until 
1974,  when  prices  skyrocketed. 

In  the  United  States,  the  article  con- 
tinued: 

The  New  York  spot  price  broke  through 
the  old  record  In  February  1974  and  kept  on 
escalating  steadily  until  October  when  the 
price  Jumped  from  34  cents  to  64.5  cents  In 
51  days,  peaking  out  on  November  20. 

The  decline  in  the  spot  price  has  been 
equally  dramatic,  dropping  below  50  cents 
in  the  first  week  in  December,  below  40  cents 
in  late  January,  and  below  30  cents  In  early 
March.  Through  most  of  June,  the  price  has 
been  hovering  around  15  cents.  So  in  18 
months  the  price  skyrocketed  from  15  cents 
to  64.5  cents  and  back  to  15  cents. 

I  might  add  that  sugar  prices  last 
week  began  to  climb  again,  the  spot  price 
reaching  20  cents. 

How  far  prices  will  go  up  is  diflBcult  to 
predict.  The  crystal  ball  has  not  been 
very  clear  over  the  past  year  and  a  half 
regarding  sugar.  Both  the  peak  prices 
in  1974  and  the  precipitous  decline  this 
year  were  unexpected  in  most  quarters, 
according  to  First  Hawaiian  Bank. 

Because  of  the  price  gyrations  and  the 
confusing  supply  situation,  it  was  most 
timely  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives 
held  hearings  last  week  on  the  sugar  sit- 
uation. Such  hearings  are  vital  to  devel- 
oping the  record  on  which  new.  balanced 
sugar  legislation  can  be  drafted  and 
acted  on  by  the  Congress. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  State  of 
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Hawaii,  which  produces  approximately 
10  percent  of  our  Nation's  sugar  require- 
ments; which  has  16  sugar  companies 
and  more  than  500  independent  sugar- 
cane growers;  which  has  9,000  year- 
round  sugar  workers  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  upon  a  healthy  viable  sugar 
industry;  and  which  relies  upon  sugar 
as  a  mainstay  of  our  island  economy,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  by  the  lack  of  a 
governing  sugar  statute. 

As  I  told  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture on  July  14 : 

Without  an  effective  sugar  program.  Hawaii 
would  face  an  economic  disaster.  Nine  thou- 
sand workers  would  face  unemployment. 
Their  combined  pay  roll  of  more  that  $80 
million  would  be  lost  to  Hawaii's  economic 
community.  More  than  $30  million  In  taxes 
would  be  lost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  from 
Hawaii's  sugar  companies  and  more  than  $8 
million  in  State  taxes,  based  ou  1973  figures. 

I  further  told  the  committee  that: 
Survival  of  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  will  be 
m  grave  doubt  without  a  fair,  balanced,  long- 
range  sugar  program.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  viable 
alternative  to  sugar  that  can  provide  jobs 
for  some  9,000  Hawaii  workers. 

But  it  is  not  just  Hawaii  that  is  con- 
cerned by  the  lack  of  a  balanced,  long- 
range  sugar  act. 

Everj-  consumer,  including  every  house- 
wife in  America,  is  affected,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  sugarcane  growers,  the  beet 
farmers,  the  cane  and  beet  processors, 
the  industrial  users  and  employees,  the 
grocers,  and  so  on. 

For  the  simple  facts  of  life  are  that 
sugar  is  a  staple  in  the  diet  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  we  in  America  do  not 
produce  enough  sugar  to  meet  our  needs. 
We  produce  only  about  55  percent  of  our 
sugar  requirements  and,  therefore,  we 
are  forced  to  rely  on  foreign  producers  to 
meet  the  balance  of  45  percent. 

America's  sugar  industry — cane  and 
beet  combined — employed  about  150,000 
people  and  produced  a  crop  valued  at 
more  than  $3  billion  in  1974.  While  the 
industry  can  perhaps  tolerate  the  ab- 
sence 01  sugar  legislation  over  the  short- 
run,  the  long-range  implications  of  a 
lack  of  firm  U.S.  sugar  policy  and  pro- 
gram are  grim,  in  my  judgment. 

I  urge,  therefore,  enactment  of  a  new 
sugar  statute  that  will  be  fair  to  U.S. 
sugar  producers,  sugar  workers,  consum- 
ers and  that  will  serve  our  Nation  wisely 
in  the  international  community. 

Such  a  statute  should  include: 

First.  A  congressional  statement  of 
policy  that  definitely  reserves  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  U.S.  market  for  domes- 
tic producers; 

Second.  Allocation  by  Congress  of  at 
least  55  to  60  percent  of  U.S.  sugar  re- 
quirements to  America's  sugar  produc- 
ers; 

Third.  Domestic  quotas  for  U.S.  cane 
and  beet-producing  areas  with  an  upper 
limit  that  would  emphasize  maximum 
production; 

Fourth.  Country-by-country  quotas 
for  foreign  producers  so  as  to  assure  that 
America's  annual  deficiency  in  sugar 
would  be  filled; 

Fifth.  Continuation  of  competition  in 
the  U.S.  marketplace  and  for  sugar  so 
consumers  have  a  price  choice; 

Sixth.  A  price  objective  mechanism  for 
producers  and  consumers;  and 


Seventh.  Five  or  more  years'  duration 
of  the  new  act  in  recognition  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  sugar  Industry,  particularly  in 
Hawaii  where  sugar  is  a  2-year  crop  and 
massive  capital  is  required. 

With  reference  to  the  excise  tax,  com- 
pliance payments  fe-'t'Tes  of  the  Sugar 
Act  that  expired  last  December,  it  ap- 
pears prospects  are  dim  for  reviving  those 
provisions.  I  would  only  point  out  that 
Hawaii's  sugar  companies  reconnmend 
abandonment  of  those  provisions,  where- 
as the  small  sugar  growers  in  Hawaii 
recommend  reinstatement  of  compliance 
payments. 

Therefore,  I  urge  Congress  to  include 
in  a  new  sugar  act  some  substitute  pro- 
visions to  make  sure  small  producers  of 
sugar  crops  do  not  suffer  loss  of  income 
now  that  compliance  payments  to  them 
have  ended. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  sugar  to 
America,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  full  text  of  the  First  Hawaiian 
Bank  article  and  of  my  statement  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Needed:  A  New  U.S.  Sugab  Program 
(A    Monthly   Report    by    the    Research    and 

Planning  Division,  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Hitch, 

Chairman) 

The  world  has  just  gone  through  a  sensa- 
tional escalation  and  an  equally  spectacular 
collapse  of  sugar  prices.  Both  the  peak  price 
levels  last  year  and  the  rapid  and  precipitous 
decline  to  current  levels  were  unexpected  in 
most  quarters.  The  result  of  this  disturbance 
has  been  a  severe  dislocation  of  the  market 
— affecting  producers,  refiners.  Industrial 
users,  retailers,  and  consumers.  The  supply- 
demand  Imbalance  that  caused  this  wild 
swing  In  prices  may  take  some  time  to  cor- 
rect, and  even  If  corrected,  the  factors  that 
caused  this  swing  could  flare  up  again  with 
the  next  crop  or  the  following.  The  world 
has  learned  by  experience  that  the  best  way 
to  maintain  guaranteed  supplies  at  reason- 
able prices  Is  through  negotiated  agreements 
fair  to  both  producer  and  user.  This  Is  why 
the  U.S.  Congress  should  enact  a  new  sugar 
program  to  replace  the  Sugar  Act,  which 
worked  so  successfully  for  40  years  before  it 
expired  at  the  end  of  1974. 

Last  year,  the  best  estimates  were  that 
there  would  be  a  shortage  of  sugar  because 
adverse  weather  conditions  cut  the  beet  sugar 
crop  in  Europe  and  drought  reduced  the  cane 
crop  la  many  of  the  sugarcane  areas  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  In  the  face  of  record 
high  demand.  Demand  has  been  steadily  In- 
creasing as  expanding  disposable  Income 
around  the  world  has  made  It  possible  for 
millions  of  people  to  afford  this  historically 
low-priced  commodity.  The  price  of  sugar 
had  hardly  been  above  15  cents  a  pound,  and 
that  was  way  back  Just  after.  World  War  I. 
Since  then  the  record  high  before  1974  was 
13  cents  In  1963.  The  world  shortage  last 
year  caused  a  lot  of  stockpiling  by  Industrial 
users,  especially  In  developed  countries.  In 
this  country  the  New  York  spot  price  broke 
through  the  old  record  In  February  1974  and 
kept  on  escalating  steadily  until  October 
when  the  price  jumped  from  34  cents  to  64.5 
cents  In  51  days,  peaking  out  on  November 
20. 

The  decline  In  the  spot  price  has  been 
equally  dramatic,  dropping  below  50  cents  by 
the  first  week  In  December,  below  40  cents 
In  late  January,  and  below  30  cents  In  early 
March.  Through  most  of  June,  the  price  has 
been  hovering  around  15  cents.  So  In  18 
months  the  price  skyrocketed  from  15  cents 
to  64.5  cents  and  back  to  15  cents. 


The  demand  for  sugar  had  long  been  con- 
sidered Inelastic,  but  high  prices  last  year 
generated  massive  consumer  resistance.  The 
food  and  beverage  Industry  turned  to  sugar 
substitutes,  mainly  fructose  type  sweeteners 
made  from  corn  syrup.  These  were  the  two 
main  factors  that  softened  demand  for  sugar 
way  below  earlier  estimates. 

Large  Inventories  accumulated  at  high  cost 
last  year  by  Industrial  users  In  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  are  being  worked  off  slowly  In  the  face 
of  reduced  demand,  and  this  has  depressed 
prices  much  sooner  than  expected.  But  there 
are  signs  now  that  demand  is  beginning  to 
Improve  slightly,  with  the  price  rising  to 
211/2  cents  by  July  11. 

The  big  question  now  Is  how  large  will 
the  next  crop  be.  Beet  growers  In  Europe 
Intend  to  Increase  their  acreage  by  8  percent 
over  the  last  crop.  And  beet  growers  in  the 
United  States  expect  to  Increase  their  acre- 
age by  22  percent.  If  weather  is  normal  this 
year,  world  sugar  production  by  the  crop 
year  ending  August  1976  may  exceed  world 
demand  by  a  few  million  tons,  something 
that  doesn't  happen  very  often.  Although 
the  developed  nations  have  a  temporary  sur- 
plus, the  world  supply  situation  Is  still  tight. 
If  weather  adversely  affects  the  European 
beet  crop,  for  example,  a  shortage  could  de- 
velop again,  leading  to  another  round  of 
pri-'e  escalation. 

Trade  agreements  between  producing  and 
consuming  nations  broke  down  in  the  past 
year  or  two  when  prices  escalated  unreal- 
istically.  But  new  agreements  have  been  or 
are  being  negotiated  around  the  world  in 
order  to  guarantee  sufficient  supplies  at  fair 
prices. 

It  would  also  be  prudent  for  the  United 
States  Congress  to  legislate  a  new  sugar  pro- 
gram in  order  to  protect  domestic  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  from  the  gyra- 
tions of  sugar  prices  that  are  bound  to  hap- 
pen If  we  remain  in  the  unstable  world  mar- 
ket. The  United  States  enjoyed  40  years  of 
guaranteed  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  un- 
til It  became  apparent  to  supplier  nations  to 
the  spring  of  1974  that  Congress  probably 
would  not  extend  the  Sugar  Act.  Then  the 
supplier  nations  had  everj'thlng  to  gain  by 
liot  fulfilling  their  U.S.  quota  and  selling 
their  sugar  tn  the  higher -priced  world  mar- 
ket— a  market  that  normally  Is  priced  below 
the  domestic  market.  This  forced  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  go  to  the  world 
market  to  make  up  that  shortage,  which 
forced  domestic  prices  higher. 

One  misunderstood  Issue  In  the  debates 
about  the  Sugar  Act  was  that  of  "compli- 
ance payments"  which  many  people  mis- 
takenly equated  with  crop  subsidies.  Sub- 
sidles  for  food  grains  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  were  always  paid  out  of  general 
tax  revenues  and  therefore  were  an  expense 
to  the  federal  government.  But  compliance 
payments  to  domestic  sugar  producers  who 
compiled  with  requirements  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  were  financed  by  an 
excise  tax  on  refined  sugar — a  tax  which  has 
been  a  money -making  proposition  for  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  In  fact,  since  the  first  Sugar 
Act  became  law  in  1934,  the  program  has 
put  more  than  $600  million  above  Its  costs 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Now  that  we  have  had  this  dizzying  dem- 
onstration of  what  happens  to  prices  with- 
out the  Sugar  Act,  Congress  should  see  that 
a  new  sugar  program  similar  to  the  expired 
program  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of 
everyone. 

Statement  Urging  New  Sugar  Law  by  UB. 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  (B.  Hawau)  Hear- 
ings, House  Committee  on  Agricultou 
July  14,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would  like 
to  commend  you  for  holding  hearings  on  the 
sugar  situation,  including  the  possible  need 
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for  sugar  legislation  to  replace  the  expired 
Sugar  Act. 

Without  question,  a  sugar  program  Is  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  far-reaching  sub- 
jects to  legislate,  and  I  am  pleased  that  you 
have  called  these  hearings  to  help  build  a 
better  understanding  of  what  Is  Involved. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  strong  conviction  that  our  Nation  needs 
a  balanced,  long-range  sugar  statute  that  will 
be  fair  to  U.S.  sugar  producers,  workers,  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  and  that  will  serve  our 
Nation  wisely  In  the  International  com- 
munity. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
which  produces  approximately  ten  per  cent 
of  our  Nation's  sugar  requirements,  I  cannot 
over-emphasize  how  critical  It  is  that  Hawaii 
continue  to  have  a  healthy,  viable  sugar  In- 
dustry to  provide  jobs  and  livelihood  for  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  I  want  to  add  that 
Hawaii's  State  Legislature,  our  State  Gover- 
nor and  his  Administration  and  the  sugar  In- 
dustry and  labor  organizations  In  Hawaii  are 
united  In  requesting  that  Congress  enact 
new  sugar  legislation. 

A  new  sugar  act  Is  needed  to  assure  Amer- 
ican consumers  adequate  supplies  at  all  times 
at  reasonable  prices;  to  provide  U.S.  pro- 
ducers a  fair  return  and  stability  In  the  sugar 
program  to  permit  their  long-range  planning 
and  production  and  to  maintain  a  healthy 
and  competitive  U.S.  Industry;  and  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  export  trade. 

The   need   for   a   new  sugar  program  for 
America  Is  discussed  In  the  report  of  the 
General    Accounting    Office,    released    last 
Thursday,  July  10,  entitled  "Review  of  U.S. 
Import  Restrictions — Need  to  Define  National 
Sugar  Goals." 
The  GAO  report  pointed  out  that: 
"With  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act  on 
December  31,  1974,  the  U.S.  Is  not  committed 
to  either  free  trade  In  sugar  or  protection  of 
its  si;gar  Industry." 
The  report  went  on  to  say : 
"There  are  compelling  reasons,  therefore, 
for  considering  the  need  for  a  more  precise 
policy,  either  through  new  legislation  or  de- 
velopment of  a  new  sugar  program. 

"The  challenge  for  those  designing  a  new 
policy  Is  to  strike  a  balance  among  U.S.  in- 
dustry, U.S.  consumers,  and  foreign  Inter- 
ests." 

We  in  Congress  who  have  over  the  years 
struggled  to  write  balanced,  fair  and  effec- 
tive sugar  laws  are  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties Involved,  because  Interests  and  prob- 
lems of  the  sugar  cane  producers  differ  from 
those  of  the  beet  growers;  Interests  and  prob- 
lems of  the  refiners  differ  from  those  of  the 
producers;  small  producers  have  different 
interests  and  problems  from  large  companies: 
housewives  and  Industrial  consumers  may 
have  different  Interests  and  problems  from 
each  other  and  from  the  producers. 

Further  complicating  the  picture  is  the  fact 
that  we  in  America  are  not  self-sufficient  In 
sugar.  We  are  an  Importer  of  sugar  and  there- 
fore there  are  foreign  policy  considerations 
and  International  agreements  that  must  be 
considered  as  we  In  Congress  struggle  to  draft 
sugar  legislation. 

congress  should  not  ignore  prior 
experience 
In  devising  a  new  sugar  program,  we  In 
Congress  should  not  Ignore  experience  under 
prior  sugar  laws  enacted  in  the  1934-74  pe- 
riod. While  we  do  not  want  to  return  to  all 
of  the  features  of  the  latest  sugar  statute, 
the  one  that  expired  last  December  31,  the 
goals  of  the  Act  were  certainly  valid  and  some 
features  of  the  Act  could  well  be  adopted, 
perhaps  with  modifications,  while  some  oth- 
ers would  be  better  left  dead. 

SUGAR  ACT  goals  VS.  PERFORMANCE 

Measured  against  the  goals  of  the  Act  that 
Just  expired,  performance  was,  until  very 
recently,  remarkably  good. 


As  In  our  prior  sugar  acts,  these  goals 
were: 

1.  To  assure  consumers  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices. 

2.  To  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  Industry. 

3.  To  promote  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

As  for  goal  number  one,  under  the  revised 
Act  passed  In  1948,  American  consumers  had 
dependable  supplies  of  sugar  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable prices  until  1974.  In  fact,  since  1934, 
when  our  modern  sugar  program  began,  the 
Index  for  the  refined  price  of  sugar  generally 
stayed  below  the  over-all  food  price  index 
and  had  generally  been  lower  and  more  stable 
than  sugar  prices  In  the  1860-1934  period 
before  the  1934  Sugar  Act  was  passed. 

From  1940-1973,  the  index  of  sugar  prices 
Increased  at  a  lesser  rate  than  the  Index  of 
retail  prices  of  all  foods.  This  situation  con- 
tinued untu  last  year  when  a  combination  of 
factors  sent  prices  soaring. 

These  factors  Included  the  fact  that  world 
consumption  outstripped  production  in  four 
of  the  last  five  years,  changing  the  sugar 
picture  from  one  of  chronic  surplus  to  one  of 
shortage;  the  sudden  emergence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  major  sugar  purchaser  In  the  free 
world  market;  increased  consumption  by  de- 
veloping countries;  the  energy  crisis;  world- 
wide Inflation;  and  defeat  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act. 

Until  this  combination  of  events,  which 
produced  the  sharp  prices  rise  in  1974,  U.S. 
consumers  had  fared  better  than  consumers 
in  most  other  developed  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  latest  comparative  figures  available 
(1972),  the  retail  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
In  America  averaged  13.9  cents.  In  Japan,  the 
retail  price  was  22.2  cents;  Sweden,  19.9 
cents;  Canada,  15.7  cents;  West  Germany, 
15.4  cents;  and  France,  14.5. 

In  terms  of  purchasing  power,  U.S.  sugar 
prices  had  been  typically  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  In  1972,  It  took  1.8  minutes  to  earn  a 
pound  of  sugar.  In  Japan,  It  took  6.9  min- 
utes; France,  3.5  minutes;  Sweden,  2.8  min- 
utes; West  Germany,  2.7  minutes,  and  Can- 
ada, 2.2  minutes. 

In  regard  to  the  second  goal  of  our  old 
sugar  program,  to  maintain  America's  sugar 
Industry,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port to  which  I  have  already  referred,  stated 
in  part: 

"From  1935  through  1973,  U.S.  production 
Increased  about  82  per  cent,  from  approxi- 
mately 3.4  million  to  6.2  million  raw  tons, 
which  allowed  the  United  States  to  remain 
at  a  relatively  constant  55-per-cent  self -suf- 
ficient ratio  throughout  most  of  these  39 
years." 

The  report  pointed  out  however,  that 
"Despite  the  protection  provided  the  U.S. 
Industry  by  the  Sugar  Act,  not  all  segments 
benefited  to  the  same  extent.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  industry  probably  would  have 
failed  during  periods  of  world  surplus  with- 
out the  protection  provided  by  the  Sugar 
Act  because  foreign  sugar  would  have  en- 
tered the  U.S.  market  In  direct  competition 
with  the  high-cost  producers  in  Louisiana, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  even  Hawaii." 

Insofar  as  the  third  goal  Is  concerned,  the 
GAO  report  found  It  "Impossible  to  deter- 
mine" the  "direct"  Impact  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
quotas  granted  to  foreign  countries  on  our 
export  trade  with  each  of  those  countries. 
The  report  cited  one  indirect  indicator,  in- 
creased purchasing  power,  saying  the  total 
value  of  sugar  exported  to  the  U..S  by  quota 
holders  Increase  106  percent  between  1964 
and  1973;  while  U.S.  exports  to  those  sugar- 
quota  countries  Increased  126  percent  In  the 
same  period.  On  the  other  band,  the  report 
said,  U.S.  exports  Increased  at  a  faster  rate 
to  non-sugar-quota  countries  during  the 
same  period. 

So  the  GAO  did  not  find  any  direct  re- 
lationship between  quotas  and  exports  and 
found  the  Indirect  relationship  spotty  and 
Inconclusive. 


Nevertheless,  I  believe  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  quotas  to  foreign  countries 
were  very  Important  In  assuring  to  American 
sugar  consumers  an  adequate  supply  of  this 
basic  commodity,  for  the  United  States  never 
has  produced  enough  sugar  for  Its  needs  and 
Is  unlikely  to  do  so  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

HEALTHY,    VIABLE    SUGAR    INDUSTRY    IN    U.S.    IS 
IMPERATIVE 

A  cardinal  tenet  of  U.S.  sugar  policy  since 
1894  has  been  "to  preserve  within  the  United 
States  the  ability  to  produce  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  sugar  requirements." 

In  this  connection,  our  Government  has 
recognized  it  was  unlikely  any  significant 
amount  of  sugar  would  be  grown  in  the 
United  States  if  American  producers  liad  to 
compete  in  the  open  world  market  against 
sugar  producers  in  other  countries  who  had 
ample  cheap  labor  or  who  received  subsidies 
from  their  government. 

Hawaii,  one  of  five  sugarcane-producing 
areas  under  U.S.  jurisdiction,  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  disadvantages  U.S.  sugar  producers 
have  In  meeting  low-cost  foreign  competition 
In  the  world  market.  A  sugar-producing  area 
since  the  late  1830's  (the  first  successful 
plantation  was  founded  In  1835),  Hawaii 
faces  competition  also  from  U.S.  mainland 
beet  sugar  producers. 

In  order  to  remain  competitive  In  the 
marketplace.  Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  has 
made  strenuous  efforts,  through  Its  own  self- 
financed  research  and  modernization  pro- 
grams, to  increase  sugar  yields  per  acre  by 
mechanization  and  Irrigation  and  Improved 
strains  of  cane. 

Today  Havwili's  sugar  Industry  Is  the  most 
efficient  and  productive  per  acre  and  per 
man-hour  In  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  Hawaii's  field  sugar 
workers  receive  the  highest  wages  among 
fulltlme,  year-round  agricultural  workers  in 
the  world  ($43.34  a  day  In  1973,  on  the  com- 
bined basis  of  their  average  dally  cash  earn- 
ings and  the  value  of  their  employee  bene- 
fits) . 

Today  In  Hawaii  there  are  16  sugar  planta- 
tions and  more  than  500  Independent  sugar- 
cane growers.  Their  combined  output  sup- 
plies ten  percent  of  America's  total  sugar 
consumption. 

In  addition  to  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  Hawaii's  sugar  Industry,  there  Is 
another  reason  the  Industry  has  survived 
despite  Intense  competition  from  foreign 
sugar  and  mainland  beet  sugar.  Our  Nation's 
sugar  policies  have  provided  a  fair  shake  In 
the  U.S.  marketplace  for  Hawaii's  sugar  at  a 
fair  price.  Moreover,  the  Sugar  Acts,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  1934.  provided  by  law  the 
stability  requisite  for  continued  capital  In- 
vestment to  modernize  sugar  plants  and  fa- 
cilities In  what  Is  a  most  capital-intensive 
Industry. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IS  ECONOMIC  PILLAR  IN  HAWAII 

The  sugar  Industry^  In  Hawaii  is  Indeed  a 
mainstay  cf  cur  l^Snd  economy.  It  provides 
year-round  em^oyment  for  about  9,000 
Hawaii  workers./ As  an  Income-producer  for 
Hawaii's  economy  It  Is  surpassed  only  by  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures  (primarily  for 
national  defense  purposes)  and  by  tourism. 
In  normal  years,  it  brings  Into  Hawaii's  econ- 
omy more  than  $200  million  annually;  an 
unprecedented  $740  million  In  1974,  when 
sugar  prices  skyrocketed  worldwide. 

PROBLEMS     OF     HAWAU'S     SUGAR     INDUSTRY 

Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  knows  that  to 
survive  In  the  future  It  must  continue  to 
Improve  sugar  yields  per  acre.  There  are 
about  225,000  acres  devoted  to  cane  In  Hawaii 
and  at  least  one-half  of  this  acreage  must 
be  Irrigated.  Expansion  of  acreage  Is  limited 
and  costly  because  of  Hawaii's  mountainous 
terrain. 

Hawaii's  sugar  industry  faces  multi- 
million-dollar costs  m  complying  with  our 
Nation's  water  and  air  pollution  control  re- 
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qulrements.  Most  of  these  expenditures  will 
simply  Increase  production  costs  without  in- 
creasing productivity  or  per-acre  yields  or 
without  generating  an  economic  return. 

Higher  costs  for  equipment  and  fertilizer, 
two  "musts"  If  Hawaii  sugar  is  to  remain 
competitive,  work  counter  to  the  industry's 
desire  to  hold  down  costs  to  consumers. 
Fertilizer  increased  50  percent  In  cost  In  one 
year;  100  percent  over  two  years.  A  single 
new  harvester  with  two  buggies  costs 
9460,000,  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  sugar  sales  to  afford  such 
needed  equipment. 

Hawaii's  closest  market  for  sugar  is  San 
Francisco,  some  2,400  miles  away.  Most  of 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  Is  re&ned  at  Crockett, 
near  San  Francisco,  and  is  marketed  In  26 
western  and  mid-western  States  and  Alaska. 
Only  Ave  per  cent  of  Hawaii's  sugar  output 
Is  sold  in  Hawaii.  That  is  sufficient  to  supply 
Hawaii's  people.  But  nothing  can  be  done 
about  geography,  so  Hawaii's  sugar  must  be 
competitive  despite  the  shipping  costs  in- 
volved in  reaching  mainland  U.S.  markets. 

Let  me  repeat.  Hawaii  supplies  ten  percent 
of  America's  total  sugar  requirements.  If 
Hawaii  were  to  try  to  expand  its  output  sig- 
nificantly In  a  national  effort  to  become  more 
self-sufficient  in  sugar,  I  am  told  it  would 
cost  9130  million  to  set  up  an  80,000-ton 
plantation. 

To  set  up  a  new  sugar  mill,  QAO  estimated 
it  would  cost  940  to  960  million.  If  this  Is  an 
estimate  for  the  mainland  VS.  the  cost  In 
Hawaii  would  be  even  higher. 

Without  protection  against  volatile  prices 
of  the  free  market,  with  its  sharp  ups  and 
downs,  and  without  assurance  of  a  ready  out- 
let for  Hawaii's  sugar,  expansion  in  any  sig- 
nificant terms  appears  out  of  the  question. 
In  fact,  survival  of  Hawaii's  sugar  industry 
will  bo  In  grave  doubt  without  a  fair,  bal- 
anced, long-range  sugar  program. 

WrrHOUT  EFFECTIVE  U.S.  SUGAR  ACT,  HAWAH 
TACKS   DISASTER 

I  repeat.  The  sugar  industry  Is  a  mainstay 
of  Hawaii's  economy.  There  is  no  viable  alter- 
native to  sugar  that  can  provide  Jobs  for  some 
9,000  Hawaii  workers. 

In  one  area  of  Hawaii,  where  two  years 
ago  a  marginal  sugar  company  announced 
it  would  terminate  sugar  operations  in  1975, 
a  State  Task  Force  has  been  desperately 
searching  for  alternate  economic  develop- 
ment that  could  provide  employment  for  the 
sugar  workers  who  face  loss  of  their  Jobs. 
Despite  Intensive  efforts,  only  minimal  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  to  date  and  no  long- 
range  solution  is  In  sight. 

So  I  want  to  emphasize  with  all  the 
strength  I  can  muster  that,  without  an  ef- 
fective sugar  program,  Hawaii  would  face 
economic  disaster.  Nine  thovisand  workers 
would  face  unemployment.  Their  combined 
payroll  of  more  than  $80  million  would  be 
lost  to  Hawaii's  economic  community.  More 
than  930  million  in  taxes  would  be  lost  to 
the  VS.  Treasury  from  Hawaii's  sugar  com- 
panies and  more  than  98  million  In  State 
taxes,  based  on  1973  figures. 

SUCCESTIONS   FOB    NEW    U.S.   SUOAB   ACT 

Given  this  situation,  we  In  Hawaii  urge 
Members  of  this  Committee  to  write  new 
sugar  legislation  that  will  meet  our  Nation's 
traditional  goals  of  an  ample  supply  of  sugar 
for  consumers  at  fair  prices;  a  domestic  sugar 
Industry  providing  at  least  66  to  60  percent 
of  America's  total  requirements;  and  op- 
port\inltles  for  expanding  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  components  of  a  new  sugar 
act  should  include : 

1.  A  CongressUmal  statement  of  policy  that 
definitely  reserves  a  substantial  share  of  the 
V.S.  market  for  domestic  producers.  This 
would  give  assurance  that  our  Nation  In- 
tends to  maintain  a  healthy,  viable  domestic 


sugar  industry,  encompassing  both  cane  and 
beet  sugar,  American  cane  and  beet  sugar 
farmers  and  producers  would  know  that  they 
will  indeed  have  a  ready  market  for  their 
crops  at  a  fair  return.  Only  with  such  as- 
surance will  producers  remain  in  the  sugar 
growing  and  processing  businesses.  Such  a 
policy  statement  would  also  give  notice  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  does  not 
intend  to  allow  Itself  to  be  vulnerable  on  a 
basic  commodity  like  sugar.  Just  as  we  have 
already  given  notice  that  we  as  a  Nation 
do  not  Intend  to  remain  vulnerable  in  pe- 
troleum. 

2.  Allocation  by  Congress  of  a  substantial 
share  of  the  VS.  sugar  market  to  America's 
sugar  producers.  At  least  55  to  60  percent  of 
U.S.  sugar  requirements  should  be  allotted 
to  America's  sugar  producers;  the  balance  to 
foreign  sugar  producers. 

3.  Domestic  Quotas.  Under  this,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  could  continue  to  esti- 
mate annual  domestic  consumption.  Quotas 
would  be  assigned  U.S.  cane  and  beet  produc- 
ing areas  with  an  upper  limit  that  wovild 
emphasize  maximum  production.  With 
quotas  set  for  domestic  sugar  producers,  the 
law  could  also  set  quotas  on  imported  sugar 
from  various  foreign  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries. In  this  way,  we  could  avoid  violating 
our  GATT  agreements. 

4.  Country-by-Country  Quotas.  These  are 
preferable  to  a  global  quota  system,  under 
which  our  recent  experience  has  been  sour. 
Country-by-country  quotas  would  go  far  to 
assure  American  consumers  the  deficit  be- 
tween domestic  production  and  domestic 
sugar  needs  would  be  met.  With  penalties  for 
noncompliance  with  assigned  quotas,  we 
would  have  added  assurance  of  reliable 
sources  of  supply.  With  quotas  assigned  to  a 
number  of  foreign  countries,  we  would  be 
less  vulnerable  in  case  supplies  from  any  one 
of  them  should  be  cut  off  for  any  reason. 
As  the  world's  largest  Importer  of  sugar 
(about  $3  billion  In  1974),  the  U.S.  must 
make  special  arrangements  to  obtain  sugar 
that  enters  the  world  market,  estimated  at 
only  about  28  percent  of  total  world  produc- 
tion. Of  this  28  percent,  almost  half  was 
sublect  to  preferential  arrancements,  such 
as  the  U.S.  Suerar  Act,  the  United  Kingdom- 
Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  and  Cuban- 
Soviet  Union  trade  agreements. 

5.  Continuation  of  competition  in  the  VS. 
marketplace  for  sugar.  As  under  the  Sugar 
Act  which  expired  last  December  31.  a  new 
Sugar  Act  should  contain  features  allowing 
for  competitive  prices  so  that  housewives 
and  other  supar  consumerp  could  have  a 
choice  In  their  purchases  of  sugar  to  buy 
sugar  at  the  lowe«!t  price. 

6.  A  price  objective  mechanism  for  pro- 
ducer? and  consumers.  This  should  be  such 
thnt  consumers  would  pay  reasonable  prices, 
producers  would  obtain  a  fair  return,  and 
workers  would  receive  fair  wa"^".  Trnportant 
to  a  determination  of  a  price  oblectlve  would 
be  authorlratlon  of  U  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture studies  of  cost"?  of  nroductlon. 

7.  Ptre  or  mrtr^  vrars'  duration  of  the  new 
Act.  Given  the  nature  of  the  suear  Industry, 
partlcularlv  In  Hawaii  where  suear  Is  a  two- 
vear  crop  and  mas-slve  canltal  Is  required, 
stabllltv  and  lon?-t*rm  duration  of  pusar 
ledslatlon  are  Imneratlve.  Otherwise,  people 
will  not  want  to  Invest  their  funds  and  un- 
dertake the  lon^-range  commitments  that 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  sugar  Industry. 
A  one-year  or  two-year  act  Is  virtually  use- 
less at  least  to  Hawaii's  suear  Industry. 

With  reference  to  the  excise -tax /compli- 
ance-payments features  of  the  Sugar  Act 
that  expired,  I  understand  Hawaii's  sugar 
companies  will  recommend  continued  aban- 
donment of  those  portions  of  the  old  law. 
These  Indeed  proved  highly  controversial  and 
were  generally  misunderstood  by  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Wallace  Nltta,  President  of  the  Hawaii 


Farm  Bureau,  correspondence  expressng  the 
Bureau's  view  that  there  "must  be  a  method 
to  assure  the  small  farmer  a  fair  voice  against 
the  large  processors'  economic  power."  The 
Bureau  regards  the  compliance-payment/ 
sugar-tax  provision  as  "beneficial  .  .  .  basic- 
ally fair  to  grower,  consumer,  and  tax- 
payer .  .  ." 

While  my  political  antennae  signal  that 
prospects  are  dim  for  reviving  the  excise  tax/ 
compliance-payment  system  of  the  old  Sugar 
Act.  I  do  urge  this  Committee  to  endeavor, 
as  it  endeavored  last  year,  to  insure  that 
small  producers  of  sugar  crops  do  not  suffer 
loss  of  Income  for  lack  of  compliance  pay- 
ments to  them.  Last  year,  your  Committee 
tried  to  offset  for  small  producers  the  Com- 
mittee's recommended  reduction  In  compli- 
ance payments.  Now.  with  compliance  pay- 
ments likely  to  remain  non-existent,  the 
Committee  has  a  problem  of  greater  magni- 
tude. 

CONCLUSIOK 

In  conclxislon,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  again 
express  gratitude  for  your  scheduling  of  theaa 
important  hearings.  We  in  Hawaii  have  al- 
ways supported  our  national  sugar  legisla- 
tion and  its  multiple  goals.  We  believe  that, 
by  and  large,  this  legislation  served  our  Na- 
tion's diverse  Interests  far  better  than  if  the 
sugar  industry  of  America  had  been  left  to 
suffer  the  old  feast-or-famlne,  cutthroat 
competition  by  low-wage  or  subsidized  for- 
eign sugar. 

We  believe  that  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  sugar  consumers,  American  pro- 
ducers, and  American  workers  and  U.S.  na- 
tional and  international  interests  require 
early  enactment  of  new  balanced  and  fair 
sugar  legislation. 

While  America's  sugar  industry,  which  em- 
ployed about  160,000  people  and  produced  a 
crop  valued  at  more  than  93  billion  in  1974, 
can  perhaps  tolerate  the  absence  of  such 
legislation  over  the  short-run,  the  long-range 
implications  of  a  lack  of  firm  U.S.  sugar  pol- 
icy and  program  are  grim,  in  my  Judgment, 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  coping  with 
this  complicated  and  far-reaching  subject. 
Should  the  Committee  decide  to  draft  new 
legislation  that  will  sustain  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  protect  consumers  in 
terms  of  supply  and  price,  please  be  assured 
of  my  desire  to  be  of  every  possible  assist- 
ance. 

Thank  you  and  aloha. 


COMMISSION  ON  MAINE'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  anticipat- 
ing and  planning  for  the  sweeping 
changes  in  store  for  modem  society  is  a 
vital  and  difficult  task.  My  home  State 
of  Maine  recently  established  a  40-mem- 
ber  Commission  on  Maine's  Future  to  un- 
dertake just  such  an  analysis. 

The  commission  is  charged  with  noth- 
ing less  than  determining  the  needs  of 
Maine  people  in  the  year  2000  and  rec- 
ommending a  growth  and  development 
policy  which  will  meet  those  needs.  It  is 
an  enormous,  and  an  enormously  im- 
portant, undertaking. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  is 
Halsey  Smith,  a  respected  Maine  banker 
who  now  directs  the  Center  for  Research 
and  Advanced  Study  at  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Portland-Gorham. 

He  wrote  recently  in  a  Maine  business 
publication,  Maine  Business  Indicators, 
that— 

The  task  Is  mind-boggling.  .  .  .  The  one 
factor  which  makes  the  Commission's  task 
more  exciting  Is  the  fact  that  unlike  many 
other  states,  Maine's  futiire  Is  not  "locked 
In"  by  preestabllstaed  constraints. 
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To  share  with  my  colleagues  the  rea- 
soning behind  an  idea  which  has  applica- 
tions in  all  the  States,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  Halsey  Smith's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Maine  Business  Indicators,  July  1975] 

Maine's  Long  Term  Future 

(By  Halsey  Smith) 

What  will  be  the  primary  determinant  of 

Maine's  long  range  future? — Maine's  people, 

business,    government,    or    external    forces 

originating  from  decisions  made  elsewhere 

in  the  nation  or  region? 

Will  state  and  local  governments  In  their 
present  form,  size,  and  procedures  be  able  to 
serve  adequately  the  needs  of  Maine  people 
25  years  hence? 

How  much  of  Maine's  development  is 
being  directed  by  non-elected  bureaucrats 
and  non-voter-mandated  programs? 

How  can  Maine's  social  welfare  programs 
be  made  less  addictive  and  humanly  de- 
meaning? Who  should  pay  the  costs  of  such 
programs  and  how? 

Can  Maine's  present  environmental  qual- 
ity afford  any  additional  pollution  without 
destroying  it?  How  much  can  or  should  It 
stand?  How  can  a  reasonable  line  be  drawn 
between  economic  and  environmental 
"necessity"? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  provocative 
questions  one-  must  confront  when  one  looks 
into  Maine's  long  term  future. 

The  job  of  looking  Into  that  long  range 
future  has  been  assigned  to  the  Commission 
on  Maine's  Future,  which  was  created  by 
the  106th  Maine  Legislature.  That  legislative 
action  called  for  creation  of  a  40-member 
Commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
under  a  formula  which  would  insure  at  least 
two  representatives  from  each  of  the  eight 
planning  districts,  at  least  one  member  from 
each  County,  six  Representatives,  six  Sena- 
tors, and  the  Director  of  the  State  Planning 
Office.  The  formula  for  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Planning  Districts  called 
for  selection  on  the  basis  of  the  pro-rata 
population  of  the  Districts  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  and  since  County  lines 
and  Planning  District  boundaries  don't 
coincide  In  all  cases,  twenty-seven  members 
of  the  Commission  are  Planning  District/ 
County  representatives.  These,  together  with 
the  Legislators  and  the  Director  of  the  State 
Planning  Office,  brought  the  membership  to 
40.  (See  List  on  next  page.) 

Since  the  effective  date  of  the  Legislation 
was  set  at  January  1,  1975,  Governor  Curtis, 
recognizing  that  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  take  place  during  the  term  of 
his  successor,  chose  to  leave  appointment  of 
the  membership  to  the  next  Governor.  Con- 
sequently, on  March  5,  1975,  Governor 
Longley  announced  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

LD  2528,  which  created  it,  requires  that 
the  Commission  prepare  for  consideration  of 
the  Governor,  Legislature  and  People  of 
Maine,  a  proposed  growth  and  development 
policy  for  the  State  of  Maine,  together  with 
recommendations  as  to  the  means  of  most 
effectively  implementing  such  a  policy.  The 
statute  further  requires  the  Commission  to 
present  a  preliminary  report  In  November 
1976  and  calls  for  Its  final  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  June  1977. 

The  task,  obviously.  Is  mind-boggling  both 
because  of  Its  broad  scope  and  the  time  con- 
straints Imposed  by  the  statutory  deadlines. 
While  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  be  the  Oom- 
mission's  own  research,  study  and  forecast- 
ing, the  Commission  will  also  want  to  hear 
from  the  people  and  businesses  of  Maine  as 
to  what  they  want  for  the  future.  Its  task 
will  then  be  to  Integrate  that  public  input 


with  its  own  data,  "massaging"  all  of  It 
with  creative  and  Imaginative  thinking.  It 
must  also  consider  changes  which  it  might 
feel  must  be  made  in  existent  structures  and 
decision-making  processes  In  order  to  pro- 
duce an  end-product  which  is  practical,  ex- 
citing, and  desirable. 

The  one  factor  which  makes  the  Commis- 
sion's task  more  exciting  is  the  fact  that 
unlike  many  other  states,  Maine's  future  is 
not  "locked  In"  by  preestabllshed  constraints. 
As  you  think  of  many  other  states,  you  can 
Identify  many,  which,  because  of  previous 
development,  have  very  limited  future  op- 
tions open.  Either  they  are  over-urbanized, 
over-lndustrlallzed  or  are  now  committed  to 
one  or  another  form  of  development.  They 
simply  don't  have  the  same  variety  and  num- 
ber of  alternatives  open  as  Maine. 

Obviously,  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume the  Commission  could  produce  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  100%  acceptable  to 
100  %  of  the  people.  It  would  be  equally  un- 
realistic to  assume  that  Its  recommendations 
should  be  considered  as  Inflexible  or  per- 
manent. Conditions  and  influences  are  not 
static.  In  fact,  the  velocity  of  change  Is  great. 
Consequently,  the  Commission,  while  It  must 
make  the  best  and  most  practical  recom- 
mendations possible  at  the  moment,  must 
provide  for  fiexibility  and  constant  evalua- 
tion as  time  goes  on. 

All  one  has  to  do  to  understand  the  need 
for  flexibility  is  to  think  back  25  years  and 
ask  oneself  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  one 
could  have  predicted  the  changes  in  tech- 
nology, economics  or  even  human  attitudes 
that  have  occurred  over  the  past  quarter 
century.  Also,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  Com- 
mission cannot  consider  Maine  as  an  Island. 
Thus  Maine's  Interrelationship  with  its  re- 
gion and  nation  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  recommendations  that  are  made.  Con- 
sequently, while  the  Commission  will  un- 
doubtedly make  some  specific  recommenda- 
tions. It  will  have  served  well  If  It  can  devise 
an  ongoing  procedure  by  which  Maine  can 
anticipate  future  problems  with  greater  ac- 
curacy and  lead-time.  This  procedure  will 
permit  the  State  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
crisis  reaction  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
while,  a  the  same  time,  providing  a  definite 
outline  which  Maine  should  follow. 

At  the  moment  the  Commission,  having 
come  into  existence  only  in  March  of  this 
year,  is  still  in  the  process  of  wrestling  with 
the  processes  by  which  it  will  attack  its 
task.  While  It  would  be  reasonable  for  the 
Commission  not  to  resolve  Its  procedural 
questions  for  several  more  months,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  people  and  businesses  of 
Maine  should  not  be  using  that  time  to  do 
some  hard  thinking  themselves  as  to  the 
kinds  of  futures  they  would  like  to  see. 
Thus,  by  the  time  the  Commission  is  ready 
to  receive  public  input,  people  can  be  pre- 
pared to  convey  to  the  Commission  their 
hopes,  desires,  and  needs. 

Taking  the  questions  which  opened  this 
article  as  simply  a  starting  point,  sit  down 
and  ask  yourselves  what  quality  of  life  you 
would  like  to  see  in  Maine  in  the  year  2000 
for  yourself,  your  grandchildren,  your  busi- 
ness, or  organization.  Also  ask  yourself  what 
changes  you  think  will  have  to  be  effected  In 
order  to  make  that  possible.  It  Is  your  state 
and  your  future,  and  they  deserve  your 
thought  and  attention. 

MEMBERS   OP  COMMISSION   ON   MAINE'S  rUTUHE 

Member's  name, 


county,  and  planning 
district 

Halsey  Smith,  Chairperson, 

Roberta  Well,  Vice  Chairperson. 

Lillian  Caron,  Androscoggin,  Androscoggin 
Valley. 

Thomas  H.   Reynolds,   Androscoggin,  An- 
droscoggin Valley. 

Stanley     Salwak,     Aroostook,     Northern 
Maine. 


W.  Jerome  Strout,  Penobscot,  Penobscot 
Valley. 

Msiry  R.  Thompson,  Cumberland,  Cumber- 
land. 

Clyde  F.  LeClalr,  Cumberland.  Cumberland. 

Wende  Frutchy,  Franklin,  Androscoggin 
Valley. 

Sister  Lucy  PouUn.  Hancock,  Eastern 
Maine. 

Sylvia  Lund,  Kennebec,  Kennebec  Valley. 

J.  Neal  Martin,  Kennebec,  Kennebec  Val- 
ley. 

Robert  Strider,  Kennebec,  Kennebec  Val- 
ley. 

Russell  Brace,  Knox,  Midcoast. 

Edward  Myers,  Lincoln,  Midcoast. 

Louise  Lincoln,  Oxford.  Androscoggin  Val- 
ley. 

David   Fox,   Penobscot,   Penobscot  Valley. 

Arthur  Johnson,  Penobscot.  Penobscot 
Valley. 

Jennie  Magaro,  Penobscot,  Penobscot  Val- 
ley. 

King  Cummlngs,  PlscataqiUs,  Penobscot 
Valley. 

Esther  H.  Dougherty,  Sagadahoc,  Midcoast. 

Abble  Norllng,  Somerset,  Kennebec  Val- 
ley. 

Paul  Reynolds,  Waldo.  Midcoast. 

Sherwood  Prout,  Washington,  Eastern 
Maine. 

Mary  Merrill,  York,  Southern  Maine. 

Marlon  F.  Brown,  York,  Southern  Maine. 

Lloyd  LaFountain,  York,  Southern  Maine. 

Judith  Kany,  House  of  Representatives. 

Richard  Spencer,  House  of  Representatives. 

Nell  Rolde,  House  of  Representatives. 

John  L.  Martin,  House  of  Representatives. 

Richard  Morton,  House  of  Representatives. 

Llnwood  Palmer  Jr.,  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Joseph  Sewall,  Senate. 

David  G.  Huber,  Senate. 

John  L.  Thomas  Jr.,  Senate. 

Neal  C.  Corson,  Senate. 

Robert  Clifford,  Senate. 

Peter  W.  Danton.  Senate. 

Allen  G.  Pease,  Director.  State  Plannlni; 
Office.  ^ 

Richard  Sherwood.  Staff,  State  Plannlns 
Office. 

Joan  Hazzard,  Staff,  State  Planning  Of- 
fice. 


HERB  DENENBERG,  THE  KIND 
OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  AMERICA 
NEEDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  have  our  heroes:  Hank  Aaron,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn. 

Mine  is  Herb  Denenberg.  Herb  Denen- 
berg  does  not  hold  any  public  office  now. 
And  that  is  a  great  shame  for  this  Nation 
and  especially  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce tells  why  in  just  about  as  brash 
and  straightforward  a  manner  as  Herb 
Denenberg  himself  would. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
July  21,  1976] 
Denenberg  Vert  Active  in  CoNsuxmisic 
Abxa 
(By  JohnM.  Baer) 
Philadelphia.    Pa. — He    may    be    out    of 
politics  and  out  of  government,  but  Herbert 
S.    Denenberg — former    insurance    commis- 
sioner of  Pennsylvania  and  nationally  noted 
consumer    advocate — Is    not   out   of   wind, 
words  nor  the  public  eye. 
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Beaten  last  year  In  his  primary  bid  for  a 
VS.  Senate  seat,  and  "dumped"  this  year 
from  the  administration  of  Governor  Milton 
J.  Shapp,  Mr.  Denenberg  currently  is  four- 
walllng  (actually  three-walllng)  Phila- 
delphia with  consumer  news. 

AC'l'IVrXLES 

He  has  a  radio  show  on  WYSP-FM;  is  a 
consumer  reporter  for  WCAU-TV  ( CBS ) ;  and 
he  writes  a  weekly  column  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin.  He's  also  writing  magazine 
articles  (Family  Circle  and  Progressive,  for 
example)  and  Is  getting  ready  to  author  or 
co-author  his  eighth  book. 

In  short,  the  briefly  deposed  "Horrible 
Herb"  Is  alive,  well  and  kicking  harder  than 
ever. 

"The  utility  industries  and  politicians,"  he 
says,  when  asked  who  or  what  earns  the 
bulk  of  his  attention  in  columns  and  reports. 
"They're  a  lot  alike — crooked.  And  people  love 
to  hate  them,  and  they  love  to  hear  and  read 
why  they  are  right  in  hating  them." 

He  adds  quickly  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
any  old  friends:  lawyers  (he  says  one  in 
four  Is  Incompetent),  doctors  (thieves  who 
perform  too  many  unnecessary  operations), 
hospitals  (dens  of  thieves),  the  Insurance 
Industry,  dentists,  local,  state  and  federal 
government  (with  a  special  venom  for  regu- 
latory agencies)  and  the  Congress. 

Those  few  who  escaped  his  near-maniacal 
wrath  as  a  state  official  are  now  fair  game 
as  a  columnist-reporter.  Whatever  barbs  he 
held  back  as  a  political  appointee  are  now 
trawling  aU  waters  at  all  depths.  He  Is  even 
taking  on  funeral  directors  as  "perpetrators 
of  the  ultimate  rip-off." 

The  force,  some  say  demon,  that  drives 
Mr.  Denenberg  seems  to  be  Insatiable.  He  is 
a  relentless,  abrasive  fast-talker  who  does 
his  homework  and  who  has  all  the  answers. 
It's  cut  and  dry.  Government  doesn't  work, 
and  the  Industries  are  run  by  Shylocks.  And 
people  should  be  mad  enough  to  get  or- 
ganized and  do  something  about  it. 

CAMPAIGN     BANNIX 

That  was  the  banner  he  carried  across 
Pennsylvania  during  his  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  Senate  nomination  in  the  spring 
of  1974.  He  carried  it  virtually  alone.  He  had 
no  organization,  no  political  support,  no  help 
from  Gov.  Milton  Shapp  Jr.  who  had  hired 
him  in  1971  then  told  him  to  resign  if  he 
wanted  to  run  for  office,  and  certainly  no 
contributions  from  the  state  medical  society 
or  the  state  bar  association. 

But  people  seemed  to  like  him.  and  they 
seemed  to  agree  with  what  he  was  saying  It's 
Just  that  on  election  day.  thev  staved  home 
Pittsburgh  Mayor  Peter  Flaherty  won  the 
primary  and  was  defeated  In  November  by 
Republican  incumbent  Richard  S.  Schwelker 
R-Pa. 

Mr.  Denenberg's  first  taste  of  politics 
turned  out  to  be  a  personally  expensive  les- 
son that  he  says  he  will  never  forget.  He 
thinks  he  was  done  in  by  good  old  political 
black-balling  on  the  part  of  the  Stat*  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  his  once-staunch  supporter 
Milton  Shapp. 

If  he  had  some  doubts  about  being  double 
dealed  then,  they  now  are  gone.  For  In  the 
period  from  June  1974.  to  Aprtl  1976,  Mr 
Denenberg  was  chased  from  one  admlnlstra- 
C^»rt^,\  ^  »°other.  The  state  Supreme 
Court  delayed  him.  for  unique  and  question- 
able grounds,  from  practicing  law  In  Pennsyl- 
vanla^Those  who  for  years  had  called  for  his 
head  began  to  move  In. 

STATE  AOmCT 

He  was  appointed  to  a  state  agency,  the 
Public  Utility  Commission,  that  he  had  called 
the  worst  regulatory  agency  In  the  world 
maybe  the  universe."  And  the  appointment 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state  senate,  a 
body  toat  for  three  years  he  had  labeled  a 
bad  Joke.  It  laughed  last,  and  voted  him  out 


Mr.  Denenberg,  who  ran  up  the  highest 
grades  In  the  history  of  Crelghton  University; 
who  holds  both  law  and  sociology  degrees 
and  a  doctorate  In  applied  economics  from 
Harvard;  who  left  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Wharton  School  and  a  professorial 
chair  In  insurance;  who  gave  up  $62,000  a 
year  to  become  state  Insurance  commissioner 
for  $25,000  a  year,  was  out. 

He  had,  as  commissioner,  written  some 
two  dozen  nationally  distributed  consumer 
guides.  He  had  ordered  every  Insurance  com- 
pany In  Pennsylvania  to  appoint  an  om- 
budsman. He  had  forced  readability  into  In- 
surance policies.  He  had  turned  down  $300 
million  in  requested  rate  hikes.  He  had  made 
hospitals  buy  generic  drugs.  And  he  claimed, 
with  little  modesty,  but  probable  accuracy, 
to  have  saved  more  dollars  and  lives  than 
any  state  official  in  the  nation.  He  said  that 
he  "made  government  work."  And  now  he 
was  out. 

But  he  contends  the  experience  has  not 
embittered  him  forever  against  either  gov- 
ernment or  politics. 


THE  MONITOR  AND  THE  SOUTHERN 
CROSS    ENDORSE    THE    GEORGE 
I     WASHINGTON  PEACE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  list 
of  organizations,  periodicals,  and  in- 
dividuals endorsing  the  establishment  of 
the  George  Washington  Peace  Academy 
embodied  in  my  bill,  S.  1976  as  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  during  our  Bicenten- 
nial in  1976  continues  to  grow  with  the 
addition  of  two  distinguished  publica- 
tions, the  Monitor  and  the  Southern 
Cross. 

The  Monitor  contained  a  paragraph 
which  I  think  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

In  this  age  of  national  and  international 
violence,  we  find  this  suggestion  of  a  Peace 
Academy  to  be  most  refreshing.  We  hope  It 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Congress  and  that 
by  the  time  of  the  bicentennial  celebration 
next  year,  that  such  an  academy  is  In  op- 
eration, furthering  the  works  of  peace. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  introductory 
remarks  accompanying  S.  1976 — 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  means  and 
methods  of  devastation  of  life  available  to 
developed  nations,  and  increasingly  becom- 
ing available  to  developing  nations.  Insure 
that  future  conflicts  will  be  even  more  costly 
of  lives  than  those  of  the  past. 

The  events  in  the  international  com- 
munity that  portend  worsening  relation- 
ships between  nations  should  be  more 
than  callously  or  lightly  considered.  Now. 
more  than  in  time  of  conflict,  the  study 
of  the  dimensions  of  peace  should  be  be- 
gun to  insure  full  inquiry  into  the  proc- 
ess, state,  and  art  of  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  July  10,  1975,  Southern 
Cross  entitled  "Let's  Hear  It  for  Peace" 
and  the  article  appearing  in  the  July  10, 
1975,  Monitor  entitled  "Peace  Academy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Southern  Croas,  July   10,    1975] 
I  Let's  Hear  It  for  Peace 

I  (By  Michael  Newman) 

Strange  though  It  seems,  we  have  no  official 
government  agency  or  educational  Institution 
devoted  to  peace.  We  have  academies  to  train 
men — and    women    now — for   commissioned 


rank  In  the  armed  services,  but  no  academy 
to  teach  and  to  promote  the  arts  and  sc<- 
ences  of  peace. 

However,  If  the  bill  to  establish  the  Georrre 
Washington  Peace  Academy  Act  is  passed  by 
Congress,  we  will  have  something  to  fulflil 
one  of  Washington's  own  dreams.  Way  back 
In  1783  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  wrote,  in  a  circular  to  the  States: 
'.  .  .  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Congress 
win  recommend  a  proper  Peace  Establish- 
ment for  the  United  States." 

But  somehow,  200  years  have  slipped  by 
and  we  seem  to  be  little  nearer  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  George  Washington  ideal. 
But,  jointly  sponsored  by  Sens.  Hartke  and 
Hatfield,  a  bill  was  introduced  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  try  again,  and  make  the  subject  of 
peace  a  matter  for  significant  study  as  a  bi- 
centennial milestone.  If  established,  the 
academy  Is  visualized  as  an  American-Inter- 
national institution  of  up  to  500  students, 
with  a  board  of  trustees  headed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Of  course.  Catholics  have  long  been  used 
to  the  Idea  of  academies  of  peace — named  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace.  We  would  wel- 
come George  Washington  to  the  esteemed 
and  revered  company. 

[Prom  the  Monitor,  July  10,  1975] 
Peace  Aca&emy 

W©  were  encouraged  the  other  day  to  note 
a  BUI  Introduced  into  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate which  would  establish  a  Peace  Academy 

Bill  S-1976  was  introduced  by  Its  ccspon- 
sors.  Senators  Vance  Hartke  <D.)  Ind'ana 
and  Mark  Hatfield  (R.)  Oregon.  Its  title  is 
The  George  Washington  Peace  Academy  Act 

The  aim  of  the  Act  would  be  "to  further 
the  understanding  of  the  process,  state  and 
art  of  peace  among  nations  and  between  peo- 
ples, to  consider  the  dimensions  cf  peaceful 
resolution  of  differences  among  nations  to 
train  students  in  the  process  of  peaceful  res- 
olution of  differences,  and  to  inform  -overn- 
mental  leaders  of  peaceful  methods  of  con- 
flict resolution." 

In  this  age  of  national  and  international 
violence,  we  find  this  .suggestion  of  a  Peace 
Academy  to  be  most  refreshing.  We  hope  It 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Congress  and  that  by 
the  time  of  the  bicentennial  celebration  next 
year  that  such  an  academy  is  in  operation, 
furthering  the  wsrks  of  peace. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  first  stu- 
dents of  this  Peace  Academy  will  be  the  heads 
of  State  in  the  international  community' 
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THE  HELSINKI  SUMMIT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  times  in  international  diplomacy 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  stay  home.  By  cooperating  with 
Brezhnev  at  the  Helsinki  summit  in  fos- 
tering the  illusion  that  substantive  prog- 
ress toward  greater  security  in  Europe 
has  been  made.  President  Ford  is  taking 
us  backward  not  forward,  in  the  search 
for  a  genuine  peace. 

The  European  Security  Conference  is 
yet  another  example  of  the  sort  of  one- 
sided agreement  that  has  become  the 
hallmark  of  the  Nixon-Ford  administra- 
tions. Once  again  the  United  States  has 
permitted  the  timetable  of  a  complex 
negotiation  to  be  determined  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  The  predict- 
able result  is  a  series  of  Western  conces- 
sions unmatched  by  comparable  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  East. 

For  three  decades,  the  Soviets  have 
sought  formal  Western  recognition  of 
their  domination  of  Eastern  Europe,  just 
as  they  have  sought  international  accept- 


ance of  their  conquest  of  the  Baltic 
States.  The  President's  signature  on  the 
CSCE  declarations  will  be  invoked  by  the 
Soviets  as  a  sign  of  the  West's  retreat 
from  this  crucial  point  of  principle.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  ambiguous 
language  on  borders  in  no  way  legitimizes 
Soviet  domination  over  these  nations, 
but  where  is  President  Ford's  reaflBrma- 
tion  of  the  principled  American  stand  on 
this  issue? 

Moreover,  by  failing  to  insist  on  a  com- 
plementary and  concrete  agreement  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions — 
as  the  substantive  counterpart  for  the 
pious  declarations  produced  by  CSCE — 
the  Soviet  military  presence  in  Eastern 
Europe  will  continue  and  doubtless  even 
grow,  a  military  presence  which  still  has 
as  one  of  its  principal  objectives  stifling 
the  human,  cultural,  and  political  rights 
of  the  peoples  in  that  region. 

The  CSCE  pronoimcements  dealing 
with  human  rights  and  the  freer  move- 
ment of  people  and  ideas  in  particular 
are  purposefully  imprecise  and  so  hedged 
as  to  raise  considerable  doubt  about 
whether  they  can  or  will  be  seriously  im- 
plemented. Unless  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  makes  it  absolutely  clear 
that  it  is  committed  to  implementing  in 
full  the  provisions  on  the  freer  movement 
of  people  and  ideas,  it  is  doubtful  that 
anj'thing  will  be  salvaged  from  them. 

The  Ford-Kissinger  administration 
has  given  little  indication  of  its  commit- 
ment to  human  rights,  especially  in  its 
recent  actions.  One  of  this  century's  most 
forthright  defenders  of  human  rights — a 
Nobel  Prize  winner  of  international  repu- 
tation— has  been  attacked  by  the  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State  as  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  The  White  House  continues  to 
search  for  ways  to  eviscerate  the  East- 
West  trade  and  emigration  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Act — provisions  whose  objec- 
tives are  repeated  in  the  declarations  of 
the  Security  Conference  itself.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Soviets  need  only  look  at  the 
record  of  an  administration  which  has 
remained  silent  in  the  face  of  repeated 
violations  of  internationally  guaranteed 
rights  to  conclude  that  they  have  a  li- 
cense to  continue  business  as  usual.  For  if 
the  United  States,  in  its  ovra  diplomacy, 
does  not  stand  up  for  human  rights, 
there  is  little  prospect  that  nations  whose 
governments  are  based  on  the  denial  of 
fundamental  rights,  will  make  even  a 
minimal  effort  to  comply  with  the  human 
rights  pronouncements. 


THE   VOTING   RIGHTS   ACTS— RET- 
RIBUTION THEORY  IN  PRACTICE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
testifled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  April  8  of  this 
year,  regarding  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senators  Byrd  and  Scott  of  Virginia  and 
me,  to  repeal  sections  4  and  5  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  as  amended,  I  stated: 

I  fully  support  the  right  of  every  qualified 
citizen  to  cast  a  ballot  and  to  have  his  vote 
faithfully  recorded.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  will  support  every  provision  of  the  Act 
which  has  uniform  applicability  throughout 
the  United  States.  By  the  same  token,  I 
will  continue  to  oppose  provisions  of  the 
Act  which  do  not  have  uniform  applicability. 


In  passing  H.R.  6219,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  provided  for  an  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  the  discrimi- 
nations inherent  in  the  1965  Act  and  the 
1970  amendments  thereto,  and  I  must 
speak  out  against  the  pending  legisla- 
tion because,  even  with  the  passage  of 
time,  and  the  improvements  for  voting 
opportunities  in  the  covered  States,  the 
Congress  appears  bent  upon  a  course  of 
perpetuating  the  errors  of  the  past. 

Most  importantly,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  most  decidedly  does  not  provide 
for  uniform  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  throughout  the  United  States. 
Why  not?  There  have  been  tons  of  sta- 
tistics submitted  and  volumes  spoken  and 
written  on  the  need  for  an  extension  of 
the  anti-South,  new  reconstruction  legis- 
lation which  H.R.  6219  and  S.  1279  are 
essentially.  But  in  all  that  material  I 
will  venture  an  estimate  that  the  propo- 
nents will  not  prove  nor  accomplish  their 
unwritten  and  unspoken  goal  of  equality 
and  good  feeling  between  the  races  and 
between  the  minorities  and  majorities  of 
the  Nation  with  a  bill  that  is  punitive, 
that  ignores  progress,  or  a  measure 
which  freezes-in  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, so-called  remedies  for  practices 
which  brought  about  the  original  act  In 
the  first  place. 

While  it  is  not  popular  to  speak  blunt- 
ly about  the  effect  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. I  will  say  that  I  believe  many  of 
the  congressional  proponents  of  this 
measure  have  been  convinced  of  their 
course  of  action  by  a  body  of  thought, 
represented  by  and  in  various  pressure 
groups  around  the  country,  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  retribution. 

One  will  not  find  explicit  examples  of 
the  retribution  theory  in  the  data  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  congressional  commit- 
tees during  their  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  extending  the  act.  The  retribution 
theory  is  only  a  theory,  but  the  actions 
of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  rejecting  every  single 
amendment  designed  to  make  the  act 
national  in  scope,  meaningful  to  all  citi- 
zens, applicable  to  all  voters,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  facts  of  1975  rather 
than  those  of  1865  or  1965,  lend  credence 
to  the  proposition  that  a  majority  in  the 
Congress  is  enamoured  of  its  power  to 
reconstruct,  a  second  time,  some  of  the 
States  of  the  old  Confederacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  strong  op- 
position to  any  further  extension  of  the 
1965  act  unless  the  full  force  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  current  law  are  made 
applicable  in  every  county,  parish,  town, 
and  city  of  the  50  States.  My  position  is 
based  on  my  belief  that  the  current  law 
is  discriminatory  and  that  it  applies  ba- 
sically to  only  one  region  of  the  Nation — 
the  South.  Furthermore,  with  the  pro- 
posed expansion  of  the  act  by  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  such  discriminations  will 
be  extended  over  the  country  by  seg- 
menting and  selecting-out.  other  small 
parts  of  the  Nation's  population,  in  spec- 
ified groups,  for  coverage  imder  the  act. 
The  current  application  of  the  law  Is 
certainly  not  in  keeping  with  the  public- 
ly announced  viewpoint  of  the  many 
members  of  the  two  congressional  judi- 
ciary committees  who  profess  their  be- 


lief in  the  equal  and  fair  application  of 
all  public  laws  in  a  like  manner  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  record 
submitted  by  the  Justice  Department  in 
its  publication,  "The  Voting  Rights  Act: 
Ten  Years  After,"  there  is  ample  proof 
that  there  is  and  has  been,  vast  improve- 
ment in  voter  registration,  voter  partici- 
pation, and  minority  representation  in 
my  State  of  Alabama  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  which 
is  currently  under  the  onerous  shadow 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  realize  that  this 
law  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  is  no 
longer  needed.  In  fact,  I  could  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  law  is  becoming  coun- 
terproductive in  that  those  it  was  intend- 
ed to  assist  most,  are  now  becoming  its 
victims,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  electoral  representation  brings 
with  it  the  responsibility  for  making 
changes  in  laws,  ordinances,  and  the  like, 
to  effect  local  improvements.  I  have 
learned  that  no  matter  what  the  color 
of  an  elected  representative's  skin,  such 
elected  representative  is  less  than  happy 
with  the  state  of  affairs  that  now  exists 
in  the  South  where  his  actions,  as  a  leg- 
islator, are  questioned  and  presumed  dis- 
criminatory at  the  outset,  because  such 
representative  of  the  people  comes  from 
a  particular  section  of  the  country.  And 
the  pending  legislation  would  make  the 
situation  worse  by  extending  this  pre- 
sumption to  other  minorities,  in  other 
pai-ts  of  the  country. 

The  Southern  States  should  be  given 
credit  for  the  vast  strides  they  have  taken 
in  the  last  10  years  to  completely  open 
their  voting  rolls  to  all  citizens.  South- 
erners should  no  longer  be  singled-out  for 
continued  harassment  for  alleged  mis- 
deeds of  a  bygone  era.  I  submit  that  the 
Civil  War  is  over,  that  the  era  of  Recon- 
struction is  over,  and  that  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  recognize  that  the  future 
of  all  races  and  all  minorities,  which 
make  up  the  diverse  population  of  this 
Nation  is  in  jeopardy  if  Congress  allows, 
even  encourages,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's legion  of  bureaucrats  to  dictate 
for  all  time,  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  citizens  at  the  local  level,  make 
decisions  which  are  of  particular  and 
unique  importance  to  them  and  them 
alone. 

What  is  happening  to  the  fundamental 
constitutional  concept  that  the  Federal 
Government  derives  its  powers  from 
those  governed?  What  is  happening  to 
the  theory  of  government  which  founded 
the  Nation,  that  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  best?  What  is  happening 
to  the  nearly  200-year-old  belief  that 
that  government  is  best  which  governs 
least?  With  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
legislation  of  a  similar  nature,  these 
noble  concepts  have  been  casually  tossed 
aside  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  is  no  longer 
supreme:  it  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
legislative  dictates  mandated  by  pressure 
group  politics  in  an  attempt  to  make  up 
to  those  same  pressure  groups,  for  the 
sins  of  past  generations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
has  been  called  by  some  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  en- 
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acted  in  the  past  decade.  It  Is  argued 
that  the  act  has  righted  wrongs  and  pro- 
vided new  and  expanded  opportunities 
for  minority  representation  In  the  gov- 
erning of  all  our  citizens.  One  might  ask, 
when  does  the  righting  of  wrongs  cease 
and  the  establishment  of  new  wrongs 
begin? 

There  is  no  questioning  of  the  facts 
that  show  that  minority  representation 
at  the  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels  of 
government  has  increased.  But  there  is 
also  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  codify- 
ing for  all  time,  the  retributive  aspects 
of  this  law,  the  coimtry  has  embarked  on 
a  course  of  action  which  classifies,  and 
thus  governs,  on  the  basis  of  race,  lan- 
guage, and/or  national  heritage.  I 
thought  that  was  the  antithesis  of  our 
form  of  government.  One  wonders  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  religious  views 
of  a  citizen  are  codified  and  classified 
and,  by  statute,  taken  into  account  in 
terms  of  government  representation. 
Some  will  scofif  at  the  suggestion,  but  the 
seeds  have  been  sown. 

Were  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  expire 
when  it  is  due  to  expire,  the  burden  for 
maintaining  the  gains  achieved  by  mi- 
norities would  be  on  the  communities  and 
citizens  most  affected  by  the  current  law 
Obviously,   the  South   will  be  unde- 
particular    pressure    to    see    that    that 
which  has  been  gained  by  some  of  its 
citizens    will    not    be    taken    away    or 
dUuted.   Having  suffered  for   10   years 
at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  instrumentaUty  of  all 
three    branches    of    that   Government 
under  the  retribution  theory  which  ori- 
ginally prompted  this  act,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  or  suppose  that  the 
South  will  turn  its  face  toward  the  past 
and  undo  aU  that  has  been  done  in  the 
past  decade.  Knowing  of  the  oppressive 
weight  of  Federal  intervention  into  local 
affairs,    why    would    southern    citizens 
bring  down  upon  themselves  the  curse 
of  the  past  10  years  when  the  easier  and 
more  equitable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
equal  representation  and  equal  rights  is 
to  be  found  in  expanding  the  franchise' 
There  is  no  logical  reason  to  believe  that 
the  citizens  of  the  South  will  not  act  in 
accord  with  their  awareness  of  the  in- 
alienable right  of  aU  its  citizens  to  fully 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  state.  I  cate- 
gorically reject  the  assumption  of  the 
vocal  pressure  groups  which  castigate 
all  citizens  of  the  South,  of  all  colors 
as  simply  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
the  act  to  "backslide"  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Such  talk  is  preposterous  and  de- 
meaning of  aU  the  citizens  of  the  covered 
States. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Alabama  in  this  regard 
and  I  believe  that  my  feUow  Senators 
from  the  rest  of  the  covered  States  will 
concur  in  my  beUef  that  the  South  has 
Indeed  entered  into  a  new  era  in  the 
struggle  of  aU  men  to  be  treated  equal 
before  the  law— just  laws.  We  do  not 
need  a  gun  pointed  at  our  heads  by  the 
Federal  Government.  A  gun  which  has 
a  trigger  that  when  pulled,  all  but  does 
away  with  local  and/or  State  initiative 

If  H.R.  6219  or  S.  1279  were  enacted 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  in  1970,  and  then  expanded  In 
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1975  became  the  law  of  the  land,  then 
the  Congress  will  have,  for  all  intent  and 
purposes,  permanently  reduced  the  now- 
covered  States  of  the  South  to  the  status 
of  conquered  provinces.  And,  just  as  hor- 
rendous, the  Congress  will  have  launched 
the  United  States  on  an  entirely  new 
tack  in  governmental  theory,  to  wit: 
Government  by  classification  of  its  citi- 
zens in  groups,  rather  than  Government 
by  individuals. 

Heretofore,  the  goal  of  Government  In 
America  has  been  to  erase  for  purposes 
of  governing  by  law  through  the  elec- 
toral process,  the  special  distinctions 
between  men.  Legislation  which  changes 
this  fundamental  concept  and  makes 
groups  the  determinating  factor  of  rep- 
resentative government,  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  has  withstood  many  tests 
in  our  nearly  200  years  as  a  nation 
of  individuals  and  individualists; 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  can  sur- 
vive the  assault  upon  reason  and  rea- 
sonableness of  the  pending  legislation 
will  be  a  major  test  if  the  subject  bill 
Is  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965  and  1970,  the 
Congress  proposed  and  passed  stop-gap, 
temporary  remedies  for  past  injustices 
to  some  citizens.  In  1975,  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  allow  the  lessons 
of  the  legislation  and  the  past  10  years 
to  sink-in  and  allow  the  covered  jurisdic- 
tions to  work  their  way  toward  accom- 
modation, change,  and  justice  without 
the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over 
their  heads.  The  time  for  retribution  is 
past;  we  should  not  enter  our  third  cen- 
tury as  a  government  by  covertly  chang- 
ing the  form  of  government,  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  to 
one  of  group  identification,  classification 
and  pressure.  The  path  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  all  does  not  he  with  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  designed  to  set 
one  group  of  citizens  against  another, 
nor  to  set  different  criteria  for  the  func- 
tioning of  government  or  the  opportim- 
ity  to  be  a  representative  of  govern- 
ment, based  on  color,  race,  creed,  na- 
tional origin,  or  language  spoken.  The 
path  to  liberty  is  to  let  my  people  go. 


JOSHUA    CHAMBERLAINS    FANTAS- 
TIC   ORDER    AT    GETTYSBURG 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  an  excel- 
lent accoimt  of  the  20th  Maine  Regi- 
ment's successful  battle  at  Little  Round 
Top  at  Gettysburg  was  published  re- 
cently in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star.  Jack  Ben-Rubin  of  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  describes  the  battle  led  by 
Joshua  Chamberlain,  who  was  later  to 
become  Governor  of  Maine.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Rubin's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Letteks  to  the  Editor:   A  Brilliant  Move 

AT  GETTTSBTTRG 

I  commend  The  Washington  Star  for  pub- 
llBhlng  the  Interchange  of  letters  on  the  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  the  most  Important  battle 
fought  on  American  soil. 

In  my  previous  letter  (May  31),  I  men- 
tioned the  20th  Maine  Regiment  and  UtUe 


Round  Top,  and  Implied  that  noticeable  hon- 
or to  these  gallant  soldiers  was  overlooked 
In  history.  On  a  corner  of  the  battlefield,  this 
regiment  executed  one  of  history's  decisive 
small-unit  mUitary  actions  which  baffles  stu- 
dents of  military  history  to  this  day.  I  thinlt 
It  is  one  aspect  of  the  battle  that  should  b« 
told: 

Little  Round  Top  was  the  highest  point  on 
the  Union  line.  If  this  position  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Confederates  would 
have  the  key  to  the  battlefield:  They  would  be 
able  to  oversee  the  whole  Union  lino  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Cemetery  Ridge.  Prom  this 
position,  the  Confederates  could  enfilade  and 
decimate  the  Union  line,  command  the  criti- 
cal Taneytown  Road,  and  penetrate  between 
Gen.  Meade's  troops  and  Washington. 

When  Gen.  Gouverneur  K.  Warren  saw  that 
the  strategic  and  vulnerable  Little  Round  Top 
was  undefended.  In  desperation  be  quickly 
enlisted  the  aid  of  contingents  of  the  5th 
Corps  who  were  moving  west  to  support  Gen 
Daniel  E.  Sickles'  precarious  position  The 
leading  brigade  were  troops  led  by  Col.  Strone 
Vincent,  and  near  the  front  was  the  20th 
Regiment  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers  com- 
manded by  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain 

■ITie  20th  Maine  was  positioned  to  the  left 
of  the  83rd  Pennsylvania  Regiment  at  the 
base  of  Little  Round  Top  and  was  the  end  of 
the  Union  line.  To  the  left  of  the  20th  Maine 

hm  *»,?i!^y  **  *^^  ^°°*  °'  Big  Round  Top,  a 
hill  which  was  covered  with  thick  vegetation 
and   large   boulders,  practically   impassable. 
The  order  was  to  hold  at  all  costs 
As  events  were  later  to  reveal, 'by  beine 

SSSy  P'"^  ^°-  ^^^  spotlight  of 

th^ci^*  *'^"°"  ^^g*'^'  ^°'-  Chamberlain  saw 

f^f  lit  Alabama  Regiments,  together  with 
^tntil  tf^"*"  ^^''^  Regiments  of  Gen 
fh?^»n  ^;  ^^"^^  '"■'g^^^'  advancing  along 
^/ni?  ^^^'.'^  ^"^^  '«"  °f  the  20th  Maine 
I^nC  '°1  '■^gl'nent  was  outnumbered  aU 
most  two  to  one. 

Under  such  a  battle  situation,  to  avert  a 
flank  attack  it  would  be  necessary  To  change 
toe  front  of  the  entire  regiment.  But  this 
maneuver  would  be  precarious  because  thi 
troops  were  on  the  spur  of  the  high  ground 
extending  out  from  Little  Round  Top.^nd  to 
swing  the  Whole  regiment  back  would  neces- 
sitate breaking  the  link  with  the  83rd  l7nL 

t^I  in  J^  Z"^  Incredible,  considering  that 
the  regiment  was  under  intense  fl/e  He 
to  rjffan'^f  lower  half  of  his  line  tomo^e 
to  left  and  rear,  in  a  Jackknlfe  movement, 

Sr^haTorh^'^U^nl'*^"^  ^"^^^  ^^^^  '^^  "P" 
Accordlngly.  While  under  unrelenting  Are 
LfcT  ^i?  actually  cut  down  by  rifle^bul- 
lets)  and  inaudible  commands  (the  fray  was 
ear-splitting),  the  lower  half  moved  ba^^ 
wards,  taking  sidesteps  to  the  left  in  a 
fh».?«  !  manner,  meanwhile  keeping  up 
JLIh  .  ^*°  *^^  °''*Sl'^al  front,  without  re- 
gard to  targets,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
movement.  The  regiment  settled  into  a  new 
deployment  and  the  "L"  formation  surpassed 
and  forestalled  the  Confederate  thrust 
,    "^^  fusillade  on  the  swung  troops  was  re- 

like  the  closing  of  a  scissor 's  blade  to  the 
rear  of  the  upper  half  of  the  line  which  had 
remained  stationary  throughout.  At  this 
time,  the  regiment  lost  about  a  third  of  its 
men,  almost  depleted  of  ammunition,  ex- 
hausted, on  orders  not  to  withdraw,  and 
knowing  that  they  could  not  repel  an  im- 
pending Confederate  attack. 

It  was  then  that  Chamberlain  gave  another 
fantastic  order.  He  ordered  his  men  to  at- 
tack—with fixed  bayonets.  But  to  do  this 
was  a  difficult  matter,  the  lower  half  of  the 
line  was  bent  back  so  far  that  a  charge  might 
disperse  the  regiment  or  cause  it  to  spUt 
m  two  at  the  pivoting  point  of  the  lower  and 
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upper  halves.  The  lower  half  had  to  swing 
over  90  degrees  around  first,  until  It  lined 
up  with  the  upper  half,  before  the  whole 
regiment  could  move  forward. 

This  was  done  successfully,  again  under  In- 
tense fire.  The  entire  regiment  then  charged 
down  on  the  enemy  and  the  shocked  Con- 
federates fell  back.  Little  Bound  Top  was 
saved  for  the  Union  side. 

Col.  Chamberlain,  a  theologian  and  college 
professor  with  less  than  one  year  of  military 
service  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  was  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  His  war 
record  transformed  his  life  and  he  ascended 
to  the  governorship  of  Maine  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Bowdoln  College. 

The  greatest  tribute  came  from  his  brave 
foe,  Col.  Oates,  who  said  that  there  were 
never  harder  fighters  than  the  20th  Maine 
and  their  gallant  colonel,  who  saved  Little 
Bound  Top  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  defeat. 

Jack  Ben-Rttbin. 

Arlinoton,  Va. 


CITIZENSHIP  FOR  GEN. 
ROBERT  E.  LEE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  advise  my  Senate  col- 
leagues that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  just  voted  favorably  to  restore 
full  rights  of  citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  retroactive  to  Jime  13,  1865. 

The  vote  was  407  to  10,  meeting  the 
required  two-thirds  approval  mandated 
by  the  third  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  is  a  step  which  has  been  a  long 
time  in  coming. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  step  which  should  have 
been  taken  by  the  Nation  long  ago. 

We  in  this  Congress  can  add  nothing 
to  the  fame  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  nor  does 
this  resolution  add  to  his  stature.  It  does, 
however,  accomplish  that  which  General 
Lee  himself  sought  110  year  ago. 

The  qualities  of  his  character,  his  com- 
passion and  his  sense  of  duty  are  known 
to  any  person  who  has  taken  even  the 
most  casual  interest  in  the  history  of  our 
great  Nation. 

In  my  estimation,  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
his  contemporary  and  adversary,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  are  two  of  the  greatest  men 
this  Nation  has  produced. 

One  of  the  finest  eulogies  of  General 
Lee  that  I  have  ever  read  was  a  brief 
oration  by  Senator  Benjamin  J.  Hill  of 
Georgia,  who  served  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  March  4^  1877,  until 
his  death  August  16,  1882. 

The  text  of  Senator  Hill's  speech  was 
brought  to  my  ofiBce  last  week  by  my 
friend  Miss  Janet  W.  Meetze  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Miss  Meetze,  a  native  of  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,  presented  me  with  a  beau- 
tiful hand-printed  and  painted  illumina- 
tion of  the  19th  century  eulogy  of  Robert 
E.  Lee.  She  had  found  the  text  of  Sena- 
tor Hill's  speech  in  a  newspaper  which 
had  been  saved  by  her  grandmother. 

On  this  day  on  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  restore  full 
rights  of  citizenship  to  General  Lee,  I 
feel  no  tribute  to  General  Lee  could  be 
more  appropriate,  nor  more  concise,  than 
the  words  of  Senator  Hill  of  Georgia, 
which  I  shall  read  to  the  Senate  on  this 
22d  day  of  July  1975,  approximately  100 
years  after  Senator  Hill's  death. 


Robert  E.  Lxe 

He  was  a  foe  without  bate,  and  a  friend 
without  treachery,  a  soldier  without  cruelty, 
and  a  victim  without  miurmuring. 

He  was  a  public  officer  without  vices,  a 
private  citizen  without  wrong,  a  neighbor 
without  reproach,  a  Christian  without  hypoc- 
risy and  a  man  without  guile. 

He  was  Caesar  without  his  ambition,  Fred- 
erick without  his  tyranny.  Napoleon  without 
his  selfishness  and  Washington  without  his 
reward. 


HUGH  BURNS 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
Bicenteimial  year  our  heritage  has  be- 
come ever  so  important.  There  have  been 
many  great  pioneers,  some  of  whom  re- 
ceiveid  their  deserved  recognition  and 
others  who  labored  unceremoniously.  One 
such  man  was  Hugh  Burns.  Bums  was 
very  active  in  Oregon  afifairs  in  the  early 
years  of  our  history,  but  his  most  out- 
standing accomplishment  never  received 
any  real  acclaim. 

Hugh  Bums  rode  the  first  overland 
route  14  years  before  the  better  known 
Kit  Carson,  and  without  any  of  the 
recognition  that  we  have  come  to  associ- 
ate with  the  Pony  Express. 

Born  in  Westmeath,  Ireland,  in  1807, 
Bums  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
to  reside  in  Missouri.  He  came  to  Oregon 
country  in  1842  on  the  wagon  train  led 
by  Elijah  White,  arriving  in  September 
of  that  year. 

On  his  arrival  Hugh  Bums  claimed  a 
640-acre  plot  along  the  Multnomah 
River,  now  the  Willamette  River,  and 
named  his  new-found  city,  Multnomah 
City.  He  quickly  established  himself  as 
an  outstanding  citizen  in  the  Oregon 
territory.  Active  in  civic  affairs.  Burns 
served  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  signed 
the  Champoeg  resolution  to  establish  a 
provincial  government  in  Oregon,  and 
served  as  a  magistrate  in  that  govern- 
ment and  he  was  also  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  body  was 
to  appoint  C.  W.  T'VauIt,  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Spectator,  as  postmaster  general. 
As  postmaster  general,  T'VauIt  sought  to 
respond  to  the  settlers  who  were  being 
cut  off  from  their  friends  and  relatives 
back  in  the  States.  Letters  were  usually 
sent  by  way  of  trappers,  who  passed  the 
letters  on,  or  by  travelers  going  by  boat. 
Either  way  there  was  no  assurance  of 
delivery.  In  respxjnse  to  the  settler's,  de- 
mands, T'VauIt  contacted  Hugh  Bums 
to  ride  an  overland  route  from  Oregon 
City,  Oreg.,  to  Weston.  Mo.  The  price 
was  50  cents  a  sheet,  half  going  to  Burns, 
with  the  promise  tiiat  the  mail  would 
get  through. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  Hugh  Bums 
left  for  Weston  2,000  miles  away.  He  was 
one  man  with  one  horse.  This  hardly 
compared  with  the  later  day  Pony  Ex- 
press, which  had  a  crew  of  approxi- 
mately 120  riders  that  covered  the  dis- 
tance in  10  days.  It  took  Hugh  Bums 
nearly  6  months  to  complete  the  round 
trip.  Traveling  by  way  of  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  Bums  was  left  to  negotiate  the 
deserts  and  prairies,  with  no  provisions 
beyond  his  immediate  supply,  and  no 
protection  except  for  his  own  gun.  De- 


spite this  adversity,  Hugh  Bums  did  get 
the  mail  through  to  Weston. 

The  profit  of  this  excursion  was  mini- 
mal and  thus  the  overland  route  was  dis- 
continued. Regular  post  office  service  was 
initiated  shortly  thereafter  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1847,  when  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  sent  Oregon  a  deputy  post- 
master general  and  a  special  agent 
Hugh  Bums  continued  to  carry  the  mall 
to  and  from  California  dwing  the  gold 
rush,  years  after  his  original  trip.  Burns 
eventually  moved  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  where  he  died  on  May  6,  1870. 

As  a  history  buff  I  was  aware  of  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  Hugh  Burns, 
but  the  additional  details  were  provided 
by  Joseph  McKay,  a  great  great  nephew 
of  Hugh  Burns,  who  is  maintaining  the 
family  tradition  in  St.  Paul,  Oreg.,  where 
he  is  the  postmaster.  Since  I  am  an  ad- 
mirer of  his  accomplishments,  I  strongly 
believe  the  feats  of  Hugh  Burns  should 
not  be  forgotten,  thus  I  am  contacting 
the  U.S.  Postmaster  concerning  this 
matter.  I  believe  a  commemorative 
stamp  should  recognize  his  contributions 
to  the  Postal  Service  history.  In  addi- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Record  describ- 
ing the  life  of  Hugh  Bums,  as  written  by 
Ms.  Harriet  D.  Murmick,  and  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Vaughan,  director  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  26,  1976. 
Postmaster  General 
Stamp  Advisory  Board, 
U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  A  basic  responsibility  of  this 
103  year  old  society  is  the  preservation  of 
our  historical  heritage  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations.  In  the  course  of  carrying 
out  this  charge  we  naturaUy  are  aware  of 
many  personalities  and  events  which  might 
well  be  commemorated  by  the  issuance  of 
stamps.  However,  knowing  the  many  nom- 
inations which  are  made  to  your  Board,  we 
have  always  counseled  restraint  on  the  part 
of  various  local  interest  groups  in  our  North- 
west region. 

Now,  however,  we  have  come  upon  a  situa- 
tion where  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  man 
are  In  a  most  fortunate  position.  We  would 
like  to  suggest  that  a  stamp  be  Issued  honor- 
ing Hugh  Daniel  Burns  who  made  the  first 
overland  mail  run  in  the  United  States  130 
years  ago,  14  years  before  the  first  Pony  Bx- 
press  riders  made  their  dash  from  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri  to  Sacramento,  California. 

Burns  was  given  a  "one  trip  only"  contract 
by  the  postmaster  general  of  the  Oregon 
Territory  to  deliver  the  maU  from  Oregon 
City,  Oregon  to  Weston,  Missouri.  The  charge 
was  50  cents  a  sheet,  half  of  the  fee  to  go 
to  Mr.  Burns.  The  contract  tu/ned  out  to  be 
a  one-man-only,  six  month,  round-trip  mail 
delivery.  His  way  led  through  mountains, 
rivers,  and  deserts,  and  through  hoetlle 
Indian  country  with  no  relays  of  riders  and 
horses  to  spell  his  Journey.  Rider  and  horse 
were  completely  on  their  own,  but  the  mall 
got  through. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Stamp  Advisory 
Board  will  consider  the  Issuance  of  a  stamp 
commemorating  this  earliest  cross-country 
mall  delivery.  We  would  be  glad  to  provide 
further  Information  on  Mr.  Burns  and  his  ex- 
ploit If  desired. 
Sincerely, 

THOUAS  VAnCHAN, 

Director. 
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Pre-Pont  Express:  Planner,  Contractor, 
Rider — All  One  Man — How  Oregon  State 
iNSXiTfTEB  Its  Own  Onx-Man  Mail  Line 
Across  the  Great  Plains  in  Earlt  1880's 

(By  Harriet  D.  Munnlck) 

Povirteen  years  before  the  celebrated  pony 
express  riders  made  their  first  dash  from  St. 
Joseph,  Mlssotirl,  to  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Oregon  had  instituted  a  mall  line  of  Its  own 
across  the  Great  Plains.  Whereas  the  pony 
express  employed  as  many  as  one  hundred 
twenty  riders,  who  covered  the  distance  of 
almost  two  thousand  miles  in  the  remark- 
able time  of  ten  days,  the  Oregon  version 
had  but  one  rider,  who  apparently  spent  six 
months  on  a  round  trip. 

The  planner,  contractor,  and  rider  was  all 
one  man,  Hugh  Daniel  Burns.  He  was  an  im- 
migrant from  central  Ireland  who  had  ar- 
rived In  Oregon  City  with  Elijah  White's 
wagon  train  In  1842.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by 
trade,  "the  best  smith  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,"  by  one  account,  but  being 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  somewhat  brash, 
would  try  his  band  at  anything,  even  as  camp 
cook  on  occasion. 

The  train  reached  Oregon  City  late  In 
September.  Within  two  weeks  Burns  had 
"settled  his  claim"  by  staking  out  640  acres 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Wllllamettc  River 
and  putting  up  a  shelter  of  some  sort.  His 
claim  fronted  the  river  from  the  present 
Oregon  City- West  Linn  bridge  to  a  point  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Clackamas,  and  ran 
up  the  ridge  behind  to  Include  the  flat  known 
as  Lonesome  Bottom  that  lay  Inside  a  gentle 
crescent  of  the  river.  Within  a  few  years  he 
had  begun  a  ferry  here  In  acrimonious  op- 
position to  Robert  Moore,  whose  ferry  crossed 
a  little  nearer  the  falls. 

Besides  running  the  ferry.  Burns  plunged 
at  once  Into  numerous  civic  and  private 
enterprises.  These  Included  signing  the 
Champoeg  resolution  for  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, serving  as  "magistrate"  under  it,  set- 
ting up  a  store  on  his  claim,  and  plotting 
his  "City  of  Multnomah".  Although  he  sold 
a  few  lots  and  gave  away  others,  his  dream 
of  establishing  a  rival  to  Oregon  City  fell 
through.  So  did  his  application  to  buUd  a 
bridge  across  the  river,  and  his  offer  of  "32 
lots  and  a  building  15  by  35  feet,  two  and  a 
half  stories  high"  for  a  provisional  capital  at 
Multnomah  City. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  W.  G.  TVamII, 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Spectator,  as  postmas- 
ter general  of  the  new  organization.  Burns 
got  a  contract  from  him  to  carry  mail  from 
Oregon  City  to  Weston,  Missouri,  "for  one 
trip  only."  Charge  was  fifty  cents  for  a  single 
sheet,  with  half  of  the  fee  to  go  to  Bums. 
According  to  family  tradition,  he  rode  by 
way  of  Sacramento,  and  may  have  made  more 
than  one  trip,  but  this  is  uncertain.  What- 
ever his  route.  It  was  certainly  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  later  pony  express.  The 
trail  across  mountains,  rivers,  and  deserts 
was  scarcely  laid  out  in  1846,  no  rest  sta- 
tions permitted  a  change  of  rider  or  horse, 
and  no  protection  against  hostile  Indians 
could  be  expected  outside  the  widely  spaced 
forts  of  the  fur  companies.  Rider  and  horse 
were  completely  on  their  own,  but  the  mall 
got  through. 

There  was  no  money  hi  the  deal,  however, 
and  the  ambitious  scheme  of  overland  mail 
service  became  another  casualty  In  a  raw 
young  land.  Bums  stayed  with  his  Multno- 
mah City  until  the  late  1880'8,  for  he  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlln 
whom  he  admired  greatly:  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  the  East  describing  the  event 
and  excoriating  those  who  "have  destroyed 
him."  Shortly  afterward  Burns  left  for  San 
Francisco,  dying  there  in  1870. 

A  large  framed  photograph  of  this  pre- 
pony  express  rider  is  now  displayed  In  the 
Pioneer  Museum  at  Champoeg.  It  was  re- 
cently presented  by  the  postmaster  of  St 


Paul,  Joe  McKay,  a  great-grand-nephew  of 
Hugh  Biu-ns. 


JAMES  HOGE  AND  KOREA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  recenUy 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mr. 
James  Hoge,  wrote  a  perceptive  article 
about  the  situation  in  Korea,  following 
a  reporting  trip  to  Northeast  Asia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Korea — 25  Y&\rs  Later,  a  War  of  Nerves 
(By  James  Hoge) 
Seoitl. — It's  11:45  p.m.,  an  odd  hour  for  a 
traffic  Jam.  Yet  it  occurs  every  night  in  down- 
town Seoul.  Autos,  taxis  and  buses  squeeze 
against  one  another,  horns  blare,  panicky 
drivers  fight  for  space  In  a  mad  dash  for 
home. 

By  the  stroke  of  12  the  burst  of  commo- 
tion is  over  and  the  streets  are  deserted,  save 
for  police.  The  curfew  Is  in  effect— as  It  has 
been  for  many  years  now. 

Seoul  Is  not  the  kind  of  tank  town  which 
folds  up  at  such  an  hour  naturally;  rather  it 
is  a  bustling,  skyscraper  city  of  restaurants 
and  pleasure  spots  which  would  toast  the 
wee  hours  anywhere  else. 

Yet,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  more  than 
51^  million  citizens  of  this  capital  city  close 
it  up  tight,  with  some  grumbling  to  be  sure, 
but  with  no  apparent  urge  (even  among 
young  bucks)  to  test  the  strictures. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment of  President  Chung  Hee  Park  to  help 
everyone  make  the  right  choice.  But,  more 
Importantly,  the  willingness  of  Koreans  to 
put  up  with  this  nightly  inconvenience  is  a 
small  but  continuing  reminder  of  their 
united  resistance  to  the  Communist  threat 
from  North  Korea. 

The  curfew,  like  so  many  other  restrictions 
in  South  Korea  these  days,  is  Justified  by 
pointing  northward   to  the  38th  Parallel. 

There,  blue-helmeted  United  Nations 
troops  watch  over  the  cease-fire  forged  22 
years  ago  after  three  years  of  warfare  In 
which  more  than  54,000  American  soldiers 
lost  their  lives. 

Across  the  demilitarized  zone  at  the  38th 
Parallel,  North  Korea  is  making  preparations 
which  alarm  officials  in  the  South  to  varying 
degrees. 

U.S.  Embassy  officers  play  down  the  danger 
signals  and  caution  that  some  South  Korean 
anxiety  is  designed  to  blunt  arguments  for 
the  removal  of  America's  40,000  troops. 

President  Park,  himself,  said  In  an  inter- 
view that  "we  have  passed  the  first  phase  of 
danger  after  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam." 

But  he  is  worried  about  what  might  occur 
next  year  If  the  presidential  campaign  pre- 
occupies and  partially  Immobilizes  the 
United  States. 

Similar  concems  are  held  by  several  key 
American  military  commanders  and  South 
Korean  intelligence  experts  who  believe 
North  Korean  President  Kim  n  Sung  still 
hopes  to  reunify  the  nation  by  force 

In  assessing  Kim  II  Sung's  temptation  to 
strike  again,  most  of  these  on-the-scene  ob- 
servers agree  that  three  crucial  factors  are 
interlinked— the  level  of  support  from  China 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  the  strength  of  the 
American  commitment  to  South  Korea  and 
the  amount  of  disenchantment  with  the 
Park  regime. 

Kim  n  Sung  noticeably  toned  down  hU 
blustery  rhetoric  after  vising  Peking  in  April. 
But  no  one  In  South  Korea  knows  how  long 
he  wUl  be  restrained  or  what  the  Chinese 
would  do  If  Kim  were  to  provoke  fresh 
hostilities. 


Within  South  Korea,  immediate  concern 
over  American  resolve  has  been  tempered  by 
public  reassurances  from  President  Ford,  Sec. 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  leaders  In 
Congress.  For  the  future,  doubt  mns  deep. 
"What  wUl  happen  after  1976?"  is  a  constant 
question  from  Koreans  who  wonder  If  Amer- 
ica's retrenchment  m  Asia  has  run  its  course. 
Among  South  Koreans,  Park's  brand  of 
authoritarianism  is  a  clear — if  unenthuslas- 
tic  — choice  over  North  Korean  communism. 
Agents,  infiltrated  from  the  North  In  growing 
numbers  of  late,  can  still  find  no  'sea  among 
the  peasantry"  In  which  to  swim.  Opposition 
politicians  pointedly  strike  a  common  chord 
with  Park  In  calling  for  national  unity  and 
American  support  against  North  Korea. 

But  disaffection  Is  spreading  below  the 
surface  calm  Imposed  by  Park's  curtailment 
of  civil  liberties,  done  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional security.  Intellectuals  and  professional 
people  In  this  increasingly  urbanized  society 
are  alienated.  University  students,  always 
volatile  in  Korea,  are  stUl  smarting  from  the 
quick  suppression  of  a  protest  Ui  May. 

In  the  countryside,  opponents  of  Park  say 
frustration  is  simmering  among  peasants  who 
feel  they  were  shortchanged  during  the  last 
decade's  successful  industrialization  push 
and  now  are  suffering  the  added  burdens  of 
recession. 

Park  has  moved  to  shore  up  support  by 
redirecting  government  attention  to  rural 
problems. 

He  has  also  sought  to  boost  morale  and 
stem  corruption  in  two  other  sensitive  areas 
by  raising  salaries  for  civil  servants  and  mili- 
tary officers. 

These  efforts  are  little  more  than  pallia- 
tives in  the  eyes  of  Park's  most  stubborn 
political  opponent,  Kim  Dae  Jung.  A  close 
second  to  Park  In  the  1971  presidential  con- 
test, Kim  is  now  on  trial  for  violating  elec- 
tion laws.  Under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
Korean  CIA,  Kim  largely  confines  himself  to 
his  home,  where  he  receives  visitors  In  a 
study.  On  one  wall  is  a  sympathetic  letter 
from  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass). 
Kim  worries  that  Park's  repressions  will 
undermine  the  people's  loyalty  to  the  nation 
and  weaken  resistance  to  challenges  or  en- 
ticements from  North  Korea. 

"The  threat  from  North  Korea  will  be 
there  as  long  as  it  is  Communist,"  he  said. 
"That  continuing  threat  doesn't  Justify  sup- 
pressing our  people.  We  must  give  them 
something  of  value  to  secure  their  allegiance. 
If  we  ask  them  to  oppose  communism,  we 
must  give  them  reasons,  which  are  freedom 
and  bread." 

Eventually,  Kim  hopes  the  prospects  of  re- 
newed war  on  the  Korean  peninsula  can  be 
diffused  by  four-power  guarantees  from 
China,  Russia,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
But  first,  he  thinks  the  two  Koreas  must 
move  toward  more  normal  relations. 

The  trend  would  appear  to  be  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Talks  between  North  and 
South,  begun  in  1971,  have  now  been  dis- 
rupted by  the  Communists,  who  apparently 
sense  fresh  opportunities  In  Seoul's  political 
tensions. 

North  Korea  has  stepped  up  Infiltration 
and  mounted  a  diplomatic  campaign  to 
oust  the  UN-authorized  force  of  U.S.  troops. 
Most  ominous  is  the  intelligence  on  mili- 
tary preparation  coming  Into  South  Korea's 
CIA. 

Close  behind  the  DMZ,  the  North  Koreans 
have  built  four  airstrips  and  constructed 
concrete  bunkers  for  artillery  that  is  targeted 
to  provide  cover  for  ground  troops  advancing 
across  the  truce  line.  Prog  missiles,  with  the 
capability  of  hitting  Seoul,  are  also  in  place. 
Within  the  mountainous  no-man's  land 
of  the  DMZ,  sensors  Indicate  the  North 
Koreans  are  continuing  to  dynamite  tun- 
nels, even  though  two  of  them  have  been 
exposed.  Officials  suspect  there  may  be  no 
fewer  than  14  such  tunnels,  which  they  say 
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can  send  down  several  thousand  armed 
soldiers  in  an  hour. 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  front  lines,  the 
North  Koreans  have  stockpiled  a  90-day  re- 
serve of  fuel  and  230  days  worth  of  food  ra- 
tions. Informers  also  report  a  step-up  In 
guerrilla   and   paratroop   training. 

At  this  stage,  the  North  Koreans'  hustle 
and  bustle  amounts  to  a  war  of  nerves.  U.S. 
and  South  Korean  officers  consider  an  out- 
right Invasion  the  least  likely  action.  Rather, 
they  expect  "Incidents,"  such  as  clashes 
around  offshore  Islands,  quick  probes  over 
the  border  and  sabotage  within  South  Korea. 
The  aim,  they  suspect,  would  be  to  em- 
barrass the  Park  government  and  thereby 
undermine  Its  stability. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  be  lulled  by  an 
all-or-nothing  view,"  cautioned  Kim  Kyung 
Won,  Park's  34-year-old,  Harvard-trained 
assistant.  "The  North  Koreans  are  enor- 
mously persistent  and  are  quite  prepared  to 
wear  us  down." 

If  an  invasion  was  launched.  It  would 
be  met  by  major  elements  of  South  Korea's 
well-trained  620,000-man  army.  U.S.  artillery 
and  air  support  would  come  into  play  to 
equalize  the  North's  Soviet-supplied  field 
pieces. 

U.S.  strategy,  revised  In  the  wake  of  Viet- 
nam, calls  for  stopping  any  attack  at  the 
border  and  within  a  matter  of  days  by  the 
use  of  Intense  firepower.  This  "short  war" 
concept,  which  would  keep  U.S.  troops  in 
reserve  and  out  of  action,  may  be  mili- 
tarily sound;  It  Is  also  viewed  by  its  origina- 
tors as  the  only  palatable  strategy  for  a 
nation  dead  set  against  another  drawn-out 
involvement  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

If  (as  now  seems  unlikely)  South  Korea 
was  left  to  fend  for  itself  before  completion 
of  its  military  modernization  program,  a 
whole  new  danger  would  arise.  Park  has 
talked  guardedly  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
both  he  and  rival  Kim  II  Sung  have  gone 
into  the  marketplace  to  purchase  reactors. 

In  time,  then,  the  Korean  peninsula  could 
become  the  first  place  to  realize  the  worst 
fears  of  the  age  of  nuclear  proliferation. 


RECENT  GAS  PRICE  HIKES:  FAIR- 
NESS AND  DUE  PROCESS  DUE  TO 
OIL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Oil  and 
Gas  Production  and  Distribution  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  have  recently  con- 
cluded joint  hearings  on  the  recent  in- 
creases In  gasoline  prices  at  the  pump. 
Since  I  have  had  some  time  to  reflect 
upon  these  hearings,  I  think  it  might  be 
beneficial  if  I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
some  valuable  lessons  learned  from  the 
proceedings  just  concluded.  Away  from 
the  television  cameras  and  the  bright 
lights  of  the  hearing  room,  time  and  dis- 
tance lend  perspective  to  what  might 
otherwise  be  perceived  by  the  public  as 
another  unfortunate  and  regrettable 
congressional  harangue. 

As  is  outlined  in  my  opening  state- 
ment and  my  correspondence  with  sub- 
committee Chairman  Jackson  which  fol- 
low, a  procedural  question  arose  as  to 
the  proper  format  for  the  witnesses  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee.  OflQ- 
cially  requested  by  the  subcommittee  to 
appear  as  a  panel,  representatives  of 
the  seven  largest  oil  companies  expressed 
to  subcommittee  members  their  desire 
to  testify  in  an  individual  capacity  ra- 
ther than  as  a  panel.  I  felt  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  issue  of  fairness  and  due 


process  that  these  executives  be  allowed 
to  testify  individually  before  the  sub- 
committee, without  the  presupposition  of 
collective  corporate  culpability. 

At  the  hearings,  my  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side.  Senators  Javits,  Roth, 
Stevens  and  Weicker,  agreed  that  a  spe- 
cial effort  must  be  made  to  accord  to  the 
witnesses  fundamental  fairness.  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  chairman  of  the  full  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  joined  in 
that  observation.  In  response  to  this  con- 
cern, and  after  lengthy  discussion,  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  each  oil  com- 
pany representative  should  be  allowed 
to  give  his  testimony  and  to  respond  to 
questions  individually,  not  as  a  member 
of  a  panel.  I  was  pleased  that  the  sub- 
committee and  Chairmen  Jackson  and 
Stevenson,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
were  agreeable  to  such  a  just  course  of 
action. 

I  might  add  that  our  efforts  to  insure 
the  fairness  and  due  process  of  our  pro- 
ceedings produced  an  additional  bene- 
ficial result.  While  procedurally  the  in- 
dividual format  adopted  was  immeasur- 
ably fairer  to  the  witnesses,  I  feel  I  can 
say  with  full  assurance  that  last  week's 
session  was,  in  a  substantive  sense,  also 
unquestionably  more  productive  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
questioning  of  the  witnesses,  and  par- 
ticularly their  responses,  were  unusually 
crisp,  comprehensive,  and  helpful  to  our 
understanding  of  the  recent  increases  in 
the  price  of  gasoline.  From  both  a  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  standpoint,  the 
recently  concluded  hearings  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  far  superior  to  the 
similar  set  of  oil  hearings  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  held  in 
January  1974,  during  the  height  of  the 
Arab  oil  boycott. 

Out  of  2  days  of  hearings,  out  of  the 
questioning  and  statement  of  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  Frank  Zarb,  and 
out  of  my  review  of  the  transcript  of 
Thursday's  session  with  the  seven  major 
oil  companies,  I  repeat,  what  I  said  at 
the  start  of  the  hearings,  that  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  evidence  to  justify  a  con- 
clusion that  the  oil  companies  manufac- 
tured a  shortage  in  late  June  and  early 
July  by  manipulating  refinery  runs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  lesson  to  be 
gained  from  the  session  of  July  17  is 
that  corporations  too  have  rights,  just 
like  any  other  citizen.  And  if  congres- 
sional committees  want  to  call  them  to 
account,  then  at  the  very  least  the  ac- 
cusers must  accord  the  accused  the  de- 
cency of  fundamental  fairness  and  due 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  opening  statement  at  the 
July  17  hearing  and  my  correspondence 
with  Senator  Jackson  prior  to  that  ses- 
sion, be  printed  in  the  Record,  since  it  is 
important  that  the  principles  involved 
be  commonly  understood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Opening  Remarks  of  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy  at  On,  Hearings  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oil  and  Gas  Production 
AND  Distribution,  July  17,  1975 
The  fact  that  these  hearings  are  being  held 
today  Is  lamentable,  and  the  format  under 


which  they  are  about  to  be  held  constitutes, 
in  my  view,  a  denial  of  any  semblance  of 
fairness  to  the  witnesses. 

I  believe  that  each  company  represented 
has  communicated  to  the  Subcommittee  its 
desire  to  testify  in  an  individual  capacity 
and  not  be  forced  to  be  grouped  as  a  panel 
in  the  manner  which  apparently  is  intended. 
The  element  of  unfairness  is  specifically  ad- 
dre.ssed  In  the  comments  of  several  of  the 
companies  to  the  respective  chairmen  of 
these  two  subcommittees.  In  the  interest  of 
brevity,  I  will  simply  ask  that  the  corre- 
spondence be  included  in  the  record  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  while  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  witnesses  will  not  feel  intimidated 
and  will,  individually,  address  this  point  in 
the  course  of  their  remarks  this  morning. 

The  prospect  of  this  kind  of  spectacle 
occurred  to  me  last  week  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  asked  the  minority  counsel  to 
discuss  an  alternative  arrangement  of  re- 
ceiving separate  testimony  from  the  indi- 
vidual witnesses.  If  that  were  to  take  more 
time,  even  several  days.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  sit  m  the  interest  of  fairness  lo  the  par- 
ticipants. On  Tuesday,  having  been  apprised 
of  the  stated  objections  of  these  companies 
to  appearing  in  this  panel  forum,  and  dis- 
turbed about  several  other  aspects  of  this 
hearing  which  caused  me  to  question  the 
motivation  behind  them,  I  discussed  with 
Senator  Jackson  in  written  form  my  specific 
concerns,  requesting  that  a  Subcommittee 
session  be  convened,  prior  to  the  hearing,  to 
discuss  whether  it  should  take  place  today 
and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions.  The  chair- 
man declined  to  convene  such  a  Subcom- 
mittee session,  and  informed  me  last  eve- 
ning that  my  requests  were  denied.  He  sug- 
gested that  I  raise  these  Issues  at  the  start 
of  today's  hearings. 

Let  me  add  that  I  also  shared  my  letter 
with  Senator  Stevenson  and  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  In  person. 

My  reasons,  as  discussed  in  that  letter, 
were  twofold.  First,  the  session  was  being 
plamied  and  carried  out  without  due  con- 
sideration for  the  fundamental  fairness 
which  chould  be  accorded  any  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  its  several  subcommittees 
all  the  time.  And  I  am  sure  the  same  holds 
for  the  Commerce  Committee.  But  those 
panels  are  set  up  with  the  consent  of  the 
v/itnesses,  often  at  their  own  request.  The 
circumstances  of  today's  session,  however, 
are  wholly  different.  The  witnesses,  having 
been  summoned,  have  asked  to  appear  in  an 
individual  corporate  capacity  and  have  spe- 
cifically urged  that  they  not  be  grouped 
together.  Moreover,  there  have  already  ap- 
peared in  public  print  charges  and  insinu- 
ations which  lead  to  the  belief  th:a  today's 
session  may  well  be  conducted  as  an  adver- 
sary proceeding  more  closely  resembling  a 
public  pillory.  That  being  the  case,  a  special 
effort  must,  be  made  to  accord  every  reason- 
able element  of  due  process  to  those  so 
requesting. 

Second,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  substantial 
volumes  of  Information  and  documents  were 
requested  from  the  oil  companies  by  letter  of 
July  9,  1975,  from  the  respective  chairmen, 
it  was  clear  as  of  Tuesday  that  all  the  infor- 
mation could  not  be  submitted  in  time  for 
the  members  of  these  two  subcommittees  to 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  analyze 
the  responses,  some  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  Incomplete  due  to  time  pressures. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  whatever — U  we 
are  trying  to  make  findings  and  conclusions 
as  to  the  important  Issues  of  supply  and  price 
of  gasoline  during  this  summer  period  and 
the  months  following — that  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  sufficient  time  to  receive  and  di- 
gest relevant  information  which  has  been 
assembled  by  these  companies  after  hun- 
dreds of  man  hours  of  work.  This  Is  the  very 
information  which  wlU  enable  us  to  docu- 
ment our  conclusions  as  well  as  to  assist  In 
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the  questioning  ot  tbe  very  witnesses  who 
are  most  Informed  on  tbls  subject. 

My  concerns  were  heightened  even  further 
by  what  seemed  to  me  several  conclusory 
statements  which  Issued  even  prior  to  tbe 
commencement  of  these  hearings.  A  "possi- 
bility" was  cited  more  as  an  insinuation  that 
"some  oil  companies,  apparently  to  maximize 
profits,  acted  deliberately  to  reduce  gasoline 
supplies  In  order  to  maintain  and  raise  prices 
while  slmvUtaneously  building  supplies  of 
crude  oil  In  anticipation  of  reaping  wind- 
fall profits."  And,  another  statement  Issu- 
ing from  the  Subcommittee  concluded  that 
"Clearly,  the  oil  companies  have  manufac- 
tured a  shortage  through  manipulation  of 
refinery  output  so  they  could  raise  retail 
gasoline  prices  as  much  as  7  cents  a  gallon 
during  the  season  vacationing  Americans 
buy  more  gasoline." 

As  of  Tuesday,  and  as  of  today,  I  have  seen 
nothing  from  the  responses  of  the  oU  com- 
panies or  of  Federal  officials  who  testified 
and  were  questioned  yesterday,  nor  any  other 
evidence  which  would  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  either  a  conspiracy  to  raise  prices  or 
unconscionable  corporate  conduct  did  In  fact 
take  place. 

So  that  there  Is  no  misunderstanding,  I 
ask  that  my  letter  to  Senator  Jackson,  and 
his  response,  be  placed  in  the  record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  this  morning.  Let  me 
simply  read  from  tbe  concluding  paragraph 
of  that  letter  so  that  those  who  are  In  at- 
tendance today  and  those  who  are  mindful  of 
these  hearings  can  be  fully  apprised  of  my 
motivation.  I  quote: 

"In  sum,  I  have  no  objection  to  there  be- 
ing hearings  on  this  subject.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  be  held  only  after 
Subcommittee  staff  and  the  members  them- 
selves are  fully  familiar  with  the  relevant 
Information  which  the  oil  companies  are 
now  In  the  process  of  furnishing.  And,  unless 
you  have  knowledge  of  actual  collusion  on 
the  part  of  all  or  several  of  the  companies 
whose  attendance  has  been  sought — evi- 
dence of  which  I  have  not  seen — I  see  no 
reason  why  the  representatives  of  each  com- 
pany which  has  so  requested  cannot  be 
heard  and  questioned  on  an  Individual  basis, 
allowing  every  fair  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  and  even-handed  discussion 
of  the  vital  Issues  at  hand." 

Finally,  If  there  was  any  possibility  that 
these  hearings  would  assist  us  to  understand 
tbe  critical  Issues  of  gasoline  price  and  sup- 
ply which  will  be  facing  the  American  people 
In  the  days  ahead — and  I  truly  believe  there 
was  every  such  hope  of  a  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations In  the  past — that  possibility  and 
that  hope  have  now  been  effectively  quashed 
by  the  decision  to  rush  to  hearings  at  this 
time  and  in  the  manner  Intended. 


Washington,  D.C., 

Julyl5.1S75. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman,  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, US.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr  Cradiman:  Last  week,  I  asked 
Minority  Counsel  to  discuss  with  the  Chief 
Counsel,  Howard  Feldman,  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  I  held  In  connection  with  the  oil 
hearings  scheduled  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week,  July  16  and  17,  which 
you  have  called  together  with  Adlal  Steven- 
son.  Having  now  reviewed  some  of  the  cor- 
respondence, requests  for  Information  sub- 
mitted to  the  oil  companies,  and  the  public 
statements  that  have  been  made  In  con- 
nection with  these  hearings,  I  am  even  more 
concerned  that,  particularly  Thursday's 
schediiled  session  with  the  seven  major  oil 
companies.  Is  being  planned  and  carried  out 
without  due  consideration  for  the  funda- 
mental fairness  which  Is  due  to  any  witness 
appearing  before  a  Congressional  committee. 


I  have  reviewed  the  request  for  postpone- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mobil  Oil  Corporation 
which  has  been  denied  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  minority.  And  I  have  re- 
viewed the  telegrams  and  correspondence 
from  Exxon,  Shell.  Standard  OU  of  CaU- 
fornla,  and  MobU,  all  Indicating  that  there  Is 
insufficient  time  to  produce  and  compile  tbe 
substantial  volixmes  of  Information  and 
docimients  which  were  requested  In  your 
letters  of  July  9,  1975,  to  all  the  oil  com- 
panies scheduled  to  testify.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust 
to  rush  ahead  with  these  hearings  this 
Thursday.  Not  only  will  we  not  have  in  hand 
all  the  Information  requested,  but  whatever 
documents  and  data  are  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  between  now  and  Thursday 
morning  will  not  be  read  much  less  care- 
fully studied  and  digested.  The  members  will 
not  have  had  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  analyze  the  reams  of  valuable 
information  which  has  been  sought,  let 
alone  try  to  reach  any  conclusions  as  to 
the  important  Issues  of  supply  and  price 
which  are  the  subject  matters  of  these  hear- 
ings. 

Furthermore,  I  note  from  the  correspond- 
ence  of   the   four   companies   named,    that 
there  Is  considerable  and  understandable  ob- 
jection to  being  forced  to  have  their  repre- 
sentatives  appear   as   part   of   a   panel    In- 
stead of  being  permitted  to  testify  individu- 
ally with  respect  to  the  Issues  raised.  If  I 
learned   anything    from    the    widely   publi- 
cized  oil   hearings   that   this   Subcommittee 
held  in  January,  1974,  it  was  that  such  pro- 
ceedings can  be  Inherently  unfair  in  group- 
ing together  some  of  the  oil  companies  who 
have   demonstrated   themselves   to   be   out- 
standing   corporate    public    citizens,     with 
others  whose  corporate  behavior  is  less  than 
exemplary.   By   being   grouped   together   on 
that  occasion — all  subject  to  charges  and 
insinuations  at  times  lacking  in  substance — 
the  entire  Industry  was  unfairly  stigmatized, 
including   some   of    the    highly    responsible 
members  whose  actions  were  entirely  in  the 
public  Interest.  I  hardly  see  any  need  for  a 
repeat  of  this  kind  of  public  spectacle.  Par- 
ticularly where  a  company  has  so  requested, 
I  see  no  reason  why  its  representative  can- 
not be  permitted  to  testify  individually  and 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  give  a  studied 
and  thoughtful  response  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions which  apply  to  that  particular  com- 
pany. 

I  think  the  lesson  of  tbe  past  takes  on  es- 
pecial significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
In  connection  with  these  upcoming  hearings, 
certain  statements  have  already  been  made 
which  imply  in  none  too  subtle  terms  that 
any  possible  spot  shortages  which  might  be 
experienced  this  summer  are  attributable  to 
the  possibility  that  "some  oil  companies,  ap- 
parently to  maximize  profits,  acted  delib- 
erately to  reduce  gasoline  supplies  in  order 
to  maintain  and  raise  prices  while  simul- 
taneously building  supplies  of  crude  oil  in 
anticipation  of  reaping  windfall  profits."  An- 
other direct  quotation  was  to  the  effect  that, 
"Clearly,  the  oil  companies  have  manufac- 
tured a  shortage  through  manipulation  of 
refinery  output  so  they  could  raise  retail 
gasoline  prices  as  much  as  7  cents  a  gal- 
lon during  the  season  vacationing  Ameri- 
cans buy  more  gasoline." 

To  me,  this  language  seems  more  con- 
clusory than  is  Justified  on  the  basis  of  any 
evidence  I  have  seen  or  which  has  been 
shared  with  me  to  date.  Indeed,  If  there  is 
such  evidence  arising  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee's inquiry  to  date,  I  anticipate  that  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  mem- 
bers at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  session  Is  truly  de- 
signed to  ascertain  whether  unconscionable 
corporate  conduct  did  take  place,  then  I 
reiterate  my  concern  that  neither  the  format 
of  the  bearing  nor  the  public  statements 
which  have  been  made  about  it  to  date  seem 


designed   to   assure   a   fair,    impartial    and 
thoroughgoing  inquiry. 

I  am  taking  the  privilege  of  sharing  these 
deep  concerns  which  I  have  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Senator  Stevenson  as 
well  as  Senator  Stevens  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Subcommit- 
tee of  Commerce.  I  believe  these  concerns 
may  be  shared  by  other  members  of  our  own 
Subcommittee,  and  should  be  discussed  at 
an  open  Subcommittee  session  prior  to  any 
such  hearing.  ' 

In  sum,  I  have  no  objection  to  there  be- 
ing hearings  on  this  subject.  I  believe,  how- 
ever,  that  they  should  be  held  only  after 
Subcommittee  staff  and  the  members  them- 
selves are  fully  familiar  with  the  relevant 
Information  which  the  oil  companies  are  now 
In  the  process  of  furnishing.  And,  unless  you 
have  knowledge  of  actual  collusion  on  the 
part  of  all  or  several  of  the  companies  whose 
attendance  has  been  sought — evidence  of 
which  I  have  not  seen— I  see  no  reason  why 
the  representatives  of  each  company  which 
has  so  requested  cannot  be  heard  and  ques- 
tloned  on  an  individual  basis,  allowing  every 
fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  full 
and  even-handed  discussion  of  the  vital  Is- 
sues at  hand. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Washington,  D.C. 

J-uly  16, 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  have  reviewed  your  let- 
letter  of  July  15,  1975  on  the  oil  hearing 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  Jxily  17,  In  which 
you  state  your  conviction  that  "it  would  be 
unfair  and  unjust  to  rush  ahead  with  these 
hearings  this  Thursday"  as  well  as  your 
objection  to  the  panel  method  we  intend  to 
use  to  receive  testimony. 

To  date,  only  Mobil  has  requested  a  post- 
ponement of  the  hearings.  All  of  the  com- 
panies, including  Mobil,  have  delivered  to 
us  detailed  responses  to  our  questionnaire 
as  well  as  articulate  opening  statements  on 
corporate  policies  and  actions.  Copies  were 
Immediately  forwarded  to  Minority  Counsel. 
Staff  is  now  in  the  process  of  evaluating  this 
material  which,  along  with  the  record  we 
made  in  today's  testimony,  will  enable  us 
to  seek  hard  answers  on  important  questions 
of  gasoline  prices  and  supplies. 

With  regard  to  the  panel  form,  it  Is  my 
belief  that  this  method  enhances  our  fact 
finding  capabilities  by  enabling  us  to  re- 
ceive, at  one  time,  answers  from  all  partici- 
pants to  the  same  question  or  questions. 
This,  In  turn,  will  enable  us  to  compare  the 
performance  of  the  companies. 

In  sum,  it  is  my  feeling  that  proceeding 
tomorrow  in  panel  form  provides  the  beet 
opportunity  to  examine  the  key  questions  of 
gasoline  prices  and  supplies.  Your  letter 
states  that  your  "concerns  may  be  shared  by 
other  members  of  our  own  Subcommittee, 
and  should  be  discussed  at  an  open  Sub- 
committee session  prior  to  any  such  hear- 
ing." Accordingly,  if  you  still  feel  that  wa 
will  not  present  these  companies  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  testify  you  should  bring  these 
matters  up  prior  to  our  receiving  testimony 
tomorrow. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 
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NO  EXPIRATION  DATE  FOR  VOTINa 
RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  an  item 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  17, 
1975,  indicates  a  general  misconception 
in  the  language  "  ♦  •  •  the  Act  is  due  to 
expire  next  month." 

In  the  original  bill,  there  were  but 


five  provisions  which  made  any  reference 
to  time  factors.  All  of  these  were  in  sec- 
tion 4  which  related  to  States  using  "any 
test  or  device"  as  a  precondition  to 
voting. 

This  section  precludes  the  use  of  such 
test  or  device  unless  authorized  by  a  de- 
claratory judgment  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  a  matter  of  proof  the  State  or 
political  division  requesting  such  a  judg- 
ment must  demonstrate  that  such  test  or 
device  had  not  been  used  for  discrimi- 
natory purposes  during  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  action. 

It  further  provides  that  a  declaratory 
judgment  shall  not  be  issued  for  a  period 
of  5  years  after  the  entry  of  a  final  judg- 
ment of  any  other  court  which  has  deter- 
mined that  tests  and  devices  had  been 
used  for  discriminatory  purposes. 

The  third  reference  to  time  is  In  the 
provision  which  states  that  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  retain  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  5  years 
after  judgment. 

The  fourth  reference  relates  to  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
entries  of  a  declaratory  judgment  if  he 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  test  or 
device  has  been  used  during  the  5  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  action. 

The  fifth  reference  is  the  provision 
relating  to  the  triggering  criteria  based 
on  data  as  to  the  use  of  a  test  or  device 
as  of  November  1,  1964,  and  voter  regis- 
tration and  participation  data  as  of  No- 
vember 1,  1964. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  these 
dates  except  the  triggering  device  dates 
refer  either  to  the  date  of  filing  for  a  de- 
claratory judgment  or  the  date  of  a  judg- 
ment. 

The  1970  amendments  added,  under 
supplemental  provisions — title  11,  sec- 
tion 201— that  prior  to  August  6,  1975, 
no  citizen  in  any  State  not  covered  by 
suspension  of  the  literacy  test  provi- 
sions of  section  4(a),  may  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  test  or  device.  Title  II.  section 
203  of  the  1970  amendments  sets  up  a 
judicial  procedure  for  enjoining  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  in  other  than 
targeted  States.  It  permits  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  to  file  in  the  appropriate 
U.S.  district  court  and  does  not  subject 
State  legislation  to  prior  approval  proce- 
dures. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  1970 
amendments.  States  not  covered  by  the 
1964  triggering  criteria  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  suspension  of  tests  or  devices 
based  on  voter  registration  and  partici- 
pation figures  as  of  November  1,  1968. 

In  addition,  criteria  for  the  enact- 
ment or  administration  of  voter  quali- 
fications, standards,  and  so  forth,  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  force  or  effect  on 
November  1,  1968,  are  made  subject  to 
prior  approval  procedures. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  will  not  expire  on  August  6,  1975, 
except  for  the  1970  supplemental  pro- 
vision—title II,  section  201— which  sus- 
pended the  use  of  tests  or  devices  in  all 
States  not  covered  by  the  targeting 
mechanism. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  sections  4  and  5 
were  repealed,  there  remains  section  3 
(a)  of  the  original  act  which  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  suits 
in  appropriate  U.S.  district  courts  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  15  th 
amendment.  The  courts  are  authorized  in 
the  exercise  of  their  equity  discretion 
to  appoint  Federal  examiners  in  such 
number  and  for  such  period  of  time  as 
the  judge  may  deem  necessary. 

Furthermore,  if  the  court  finds  in  such 
a  case  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  discriminatory  purposes,  it  Is 
empowered  to  suspend  the  use  of  such 
test  and  device  for  such  period  of  time 
as  the  court  may  deem  necessary. 

Also,  the  court  Is  authorized  to  retain 
jurisdiction  of  suit  for  such  period  of 
time  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

During  such  period  of  retained  juris- 
diction, no  voting  qualifications  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  or  standard  practice 
or  procedure  may  be  enforced  or  ad- 
ministered if  it  is  in  any  way  different 
from  those  in  force  or  effect  at  the  time 
the  proceeding  was  commenced. 

If  the  court  finds  that  the  new  proce- 
dure is  not  discriminatory  in  purpose  or 
effect,  the  nev;  rule,  ordinance,  or  statute 
may  be  enforced. 

The  standard  practice  or  procedure 
may  be  enforced  also  if  submitted  by  the 
chief  legal  officer  or  other  appropriate 
oflacial,  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  interpose  on 
objection  within  60  days. 

The  point  here  is  that  the  judicial 
remedy  is  applicable  throughout  the 
United  States  and,  in  fact,  is  authorized 
by  many  other  Civil  Rights  Acts. 

Furthermore,  if  sections  4  and  5  were 
repealed,  the  State  of  Alabama  would 
be  covered  under  the  provisions  of  title 
II,  section  203  of  the  1970  amendments. 
Provided,  of  course,  that  section  203  is 
extended  beyond  1975. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
item  from  the  Washington  Post  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Voting  Rights  Act 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  and  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott 
(R-Pa.)  pledged  last  night  that  a  bUl  extend- 
ing the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  for  another 
10  years  will  come  to  the  Senate  floor  before 
the  August  recess,  regardless  of  any  stall 
attempts  by  Southern  opponents. 

"This  bill  is  going  to  come  up,"  Mansfield 
told  the  Senate. 

Scott  said,  "I  can  guarantee  the  majority 
leader,  he  has  substantial  help  on  this  side 
and  the  President  favors"  the  extension.  The 
act  is  due  to  expire  next  month.  A  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  John  V.  Tunney  (D-Callf.) 
approved  the  extension,  8  to  2,  June  11,  and 
•the  full  Judiciary  Committee  will  meet  to- 
day to  consider  the  bill. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
James  Eastland  (D-Mlss.),  who  has  been  In 
the  hospital  with  broken  ribs,  has  named 
Sen.  PhUlp  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  to  act  as 
chairman  today  when  the  committee  meets. 

The  act  designed  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  blacks  in  the  South,  has  been 
called  the  most  successful  civU  rights  meas- 
ure ever  passed. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business 
having  expired,  morning  business  Is 
concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS    ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  recurs  on  H.R.  6219, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (HJl.  6219)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  lO  years,  to  make 
permanent  the  man  against  certain  prereq- 
uisites  to   voting,   and   for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested on  passage  of  the  bill. 

There  still  was  not  a  suflScient  second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dorothy  Parker 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  a  vote  is  scheduled  at  12 
o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  conclude  before 
that  time,  but  I  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  this  interim  time.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
in  helping  me  get  the  floor. 

I  wish  to  discuss.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
brief  period — just  discuss,  without  calling 
up — amendment  No.  707  to  the  bill,  which 
has  been  submitted  heretofore,  and  has 
been  printed. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  that 
amendment— and  I  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  able  manager  of  the  bill — is  to  make 
this  proposed  law  apply  to  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  rather  than  a  se- 
lected few.  The  amendment  would,  there- 
fore, in  effect  strike  out  the  triggering 
clause  of  the  present  law  and  the  present 
proposed  extension  of  that  law,  and  in- 
sert terminology  to  provide  for  Its  gen- 
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eral  applicability,  or  at  least  bring  those 
terms  forward.  It  would  still  assure  that 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  is  not  denied  or  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color,  and  so  forth,  as  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  elections.  In 
other  words,  it  would  cover  all  elections 
within  the  50  States,  and  be  applicable 
in  the  way  of  providing  regulations,  re- 
quirements, watchers,  examiners,  and  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  In  arguing  here  for  an 
amendment  such  as  this,  to  provide  this 
complete  applicability,  I  pose  this  ques- 
tion; Why  imder  the  present  facts  have 
any  law  at  all  on  it,  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter that  is  not  going  to  apply  to  all  of  the 
States? 

Ten  years  ago  the  first  law  on  this  sub- 
ject was  enacted,  in  response  to  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  for  instance,  in 
some  of  the  States,  particularly  the 
Southern  States. 

A  limitation,  though,  was  put  upon  the 
time,  because  the  argument  was  that  on 
its  face  the  law  was  discriminatory  it- 
self. But  the  argiunent  was  to  give  5 
years  of  the  application  of  such  a  law 
and  that  would  clear  up  and  clean  up  the 
situation,  whatever  it  was,  that  sponsors 
were  shooting  at  at  that  time. 

Five  years  did  bring  about  changes. 
For  5  years  the  law  was  applied,  I  think 
rather  uniformly,  but  it  was  felt,  and  the 
majority  of  Congress  agreed,  that  it 
should  be  extended  for  another  5  years. 
So  the  bill  was  reenacted. 

Now,  10  years  later,  the  proponents 
are  back  with  the  some  proposal,  not  for 
another  5  years,  but  for  10  additional 
years,  which  would  make  it  applicable 
for  20  years.  This  proposed  10  years  to 
be  added  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  substantial  or  apprecia- 
ble showing  in  all  the  proof  of  any  real 
abuses  in  the  ways  of  holding  elections, 
certainly  no  more  in  those  States  origi- 
nally to  be  affected  than  in  many  others. 
There  is  not  any  use  of  so-called  artifi- 
cial qualifications  to  be  eligible  to  regis- 
ter and  vote.  The  proponents  just  do  not 
recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  in  black  registration  and 
voting  since  1964. 

Two-thirds  of  the  blacks  of  voting  age 
are  now  registered  in  Mississippi,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  gathered  recent- 
ly and  presented  to  Congress  by  our  able 
attorney  general  of  our  State. 

According  to  Federal  figures,  Missis- 
sippi in  April  1974,  had  191  black  elected 
officials.  I  am  not  trying  to  draw  these 
particular  distinctions.  It  is  the  bill  that 
draws  them.  That  number  was  more  than 
any  State  in  the  Nation,  except  Michigan, 
which  although  much  larger  had  only 
194.  only  three  more  than  Mississippi. 

Those  are  black  elected  officials.  That 
was  another  fact.  The  figures  I  have 
quoted  show  this  registration  here  of 
more  than  two-thirds,  and  they  show 
that  tiieir  black  elected  officials  are  more 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  except 
Michigan,  which  is  a  much  larger  and 
more  populous  State.  Michigan  has  only 

X94. 

California  has  only  132.  That  is  the 
most  populous  State  In  the  Nation.  That 


is  one  of  the  finest  States,  which  is  well- 
represented  here  by  the  Senator  who  is 
the  floor  manager  of  this  biU.  I  make  no 
reference  to  him  personally  except  in  a 
complimentary  way,  and  I  mean  it.  He 
and  I  have  been  adversaries  here  in  this 
Chamber,  and  we  have  worked  together. 
He  is  a  commendable  gentleman,  an  able 
man  either  way.  So  I  make  no  reference 
to  him  except  in  a  complimentary  way. 
But  I  ask  the  question :  If  this  is  good  for 
Mississippi,  why  is  it  not  good  for  Cali- 
fornia? 

If  we  just  want  to  protect  voting  rights 
now,  what  reason  could  anyone  give  for 
excepting  their  State  and  putting  this 
law  on  another  State? 

But  back  to  these  statistics:  The  sec- 
ond largest  State  by  population  in  the 
Nation,  New  York,  has  only  174  black 
elected  officials,  and  Illinois,  another 
very  highly  populous  State,  has  only  152. 
If  this  law  is  good  for  Mississippi,  why  is 
it  not  good  for  Chicago? 

I  speak  with  all  deference  of  Chicago. 
I  think  they  have  a  fine  mayor.  But  we 
know,  since  we  were  little  boys,  voting 
patterns  there  have  been  in  the  news. 
That  has  been  in  the  news  all  over.  It 
has  not  all  been  complimentary.  The 
Southern  States  have  been  in  the  news 
some,  also,  in  that  field  and  that  had  not 
all  been  complimentary.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  out-compliment  or  out  condemn 
anyone  here. 

But  I  ask  the  question  over  and  over 
again.  If  this  is  good  for  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Mississippi,  or  any  of 
those  States,  why  is  it  not  good  for 
Chicago?  Why  is  it  not  good  for  States 
and  cities  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Gary,  Ind.?  Ohio  now 
has,  according  to  the  records,  according 
to  these  Federal  figures,  only  139  elected 
black  officials. 

I  have  already  given  the  figures  we 
have  in  Mississippi.  191.  Pennsylvania — 
there  is  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  those 
populous  areas — why  are  they  not  en- 
titled to  the  protecting  benefits  of  this 
law?  Pennsylvania  has  only  83  black 
elected  officials. 

I  am  emphasizing  the  number  of  these 
elected  officials,  because  it  is  some  indi- 
cation of  participation  by  them  and  their 
political  friends,  both  black  and  white. 
These  things  are  irrefutable. 

If  it  is  good  for  the  areas  where  we 
have  it  applying,  why  is  it  not  good  for 
Pennsylvania  with  only  83  and  West 
Virginia  with  only  5,  only  5  black  elected 
officials? 
Some  States  have  none,  Mr.  President. 
I  challenge  someone  now  for  the  logic 
and  the  political  reasons,  or  for  any 
reasons,  why  we  should  have  here  a  law 
that  has  10  more  years  to  run  imder 
all  of  its  terms  but  just  applicable  to  a 
relatively  small  area  of  the  Nation? 

I  know  this.  I  know,  if  the  real  ques- 
tion were  whether  the  law  was  going  to 
apply  to  all  the  States  and  had  been 
brought  in  here  with  all  States  included, 
any  effort  to  kill  all  amendments  would 
have  been  beaten  to  death  in  many  ways. 
It  would  have  been  ignored,  and  that  Is 
the  effort  here  today. 


The  effect  of  amendment  No.  707,  Mr. 
President,  would  make  nationwide  the 
application  of  this  highly  regulatory  elec- 
tion law  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  orig- 
inally passed  5  years  ago,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  proponents  was,  give  us  this 
bill  5  years  and,  if  it  works,  that  is  the 
substance  of  it,  that  would  be  the  end. 
Well,  at  the  end  of  5  years,  with  tre- 
mendous proof  that  it  had  moved  along 
a  great  deal  in  the  direction  intended, 
they  asked  for  5  additional  years. 

That  was  finally  enacted  and  10  years 
have  passed  and  now  the  proposal  is  to 
extend  it  10  years  more  even  though  the 
facts  are  really  not  substantial  that  sup- 
port it. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  voting 
requirements  of  electors.  There  are  no 
superficial     or     artificial     barriers    at- 
tempted to  be  interposed  for  qualifica- 
tions and  these  elections  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  fair  and  proper  way.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  States  have  been  under 
police  surveillance  that  at  times  has  been 
more  rigid   than  military  surveillance. 
But  there  has  been  a  great  move  for  the 
races  to  work  together  and  to  move  for- 
ward in  this  principle,  in  this  area  of 
voting  rights,  legislation  and  voting  and 
the  election  of  officials,  black  or  white. 
I  know  in  my  home  county  by  observa- 
tion a  few  days  ago,  a  rural  coimty.  there 
are  more  blacks  than  whites.  I  know  that 
the  county  candidates  for  county  office 
and  district  offices  within   the  county 
make    house-to-house    canvasses.    They 
canvass    regularly    among    the    black 
people,  the  red  people— we  have  some 
American  Indians— and  the  white  people. 
I  do  not  know  any  better  index  to  show 
participation  than  a  coimt  as  to  the  reg- 
istration, and  in  my  State  two-thirds  of 
the  voting  age  blacks  are  now  registered. 
Those  figures  were  compiled  by  our 
attorney   general,   and   these  figures  I 
am  going  to  quote  now  and  put  in  the 
Record  are  from  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  in  the  House,  page  659.  It  shows  all 
the  States  to  which  the  bill  as  written 
now  would  apply. 

Mississippi  has  191  black  elected  offi- 
cials. I  say  that  proves  participation  bet- 
ter than  any  other  single  statistic  could, 
and  more  black  elected  officials  than  any 
State  in  the  Nation  except  Michigan, 
which  is  much  larger,  and  they  have  only 
194  as  compared  to  191  in  Mississippi. 

Here  are  the  specifics  on  some  other 
States.  California  has  only  132  black 
elected  officials.  It  is  the  highest  popu- 
lated State  in  the  Nation.  New  York,  the 
second  highest  population  In  the  Nation, 
only  174.  Illinois,  only  152.  Pine  States, 
all  of  them. 

I  raise  the  question  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  are  going  to  have  an  election 
law  now  that  will  apply  in  Alabama  or 
Arkansas  or  Georgia,  what  about  Chi- 
cago? Why  not  have  the  same  rules  of 
fairness  and  surveillance  apply  in  Chi- 
cago? And  I  speak  with  deference  to 
Chicago;  of  course,  I  do.  They  have  one 
of  the  outstanding  public  officials  of  the 
entire  Nation  there  In  Mayor  Daley. 
But  right  Is  right  and  wrong  Is  wrong. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  basis  what- 
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soever  for  the  discrimination  that  is 
shown  in  the  way  this  bill  is  written.  No 
basis  except  one:  this  is  purely  a  politi- 
cal bill.  It  is  not  based  on  right  or  justice 
or  logic  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  my  humble  opinion.  This  is  a 
political  bill. 

Now,  that  does  not  impugn  the  char- 
acter of  anyone  that  might  vote  for  it, 
but  this  bill  has  overwhelming  political 
aspects  and  implications. 

Why,  the  order  already  about  it  is,  pass 
it  as  it  is,  do  not  let  in  any  amendments. 

It  went  through  what  seems  to  me  a 
farce  here  in  referring  a  Senate  bill  to 
the  Senate  committee.  They  voted  on  it 
before  it  could  be  reported.  Why  we  took 
up  this  bill  here  at  the  desk. 

Well,  a  man  does  not  have  to  be 
around  long  to  know  why  those  things 
are  done.  They  want  to  pass  this  matter 
now  and  pass  it  without  an  amendment, 
pass  it  regardless.  That  is  the  word.  That 
is  the  effort  here. 

The  last  time  it  was  up,  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  this  was  offered  to  make 
it  applicable  throughout  the  Nation,  as 
I  recall  by  the  former  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  .  Then  it  was  a 
very,  very  close  vote.  It  did  not  get  into 
the  law.  But  as  I  remember,  it  missed 
passing  the  Senate  roUcall  vote  by  a  very 
slim  margin. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
running  over  with  fairness  always,  voted 
for  it.  He  voted  for  it. 

But  getting  back  to  my  figures  here, 
Alabama  has  149  elected  black  offlcisds. 
California — I  refer  to  them  again,  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  populous  State 
in  the  Nation — has  only  132.  Georgia,  an- 
other one  that  is  imder  the  ax  here  In 
this  bill,  137  elected  black  officials,  and 
California,  again,  only  132. 

Turning  over  the  page  here,  Louisiana, 
the  deep  South,  149  elected  black  officials. 

I  do  not  raise  this  question  here  about 
the  officials  being  black  or  white.  This 
bill  raises  that  question.  That  is  what  it 
does.  We  cannot  talk  about  this  bill  with- 
out talking  about  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities, smaller  minorities. 

But  back  to  my  point,  Louisiana,  149 
elected  black  officials,  but  we  would  keep 
them  under  the  severity  of  this  penaliz- 
ing, hiuniliating  law  for  10  long  years. 

Well,  there  is  California,  except  maybe 
for  a  little  area  there  that  I  will  look 
into  later,  it  has  only  132  black  elected 
officials. 

I  quote  these  figures  here  as  reflecting 
election  participation  and  certainly  with 
immunity. 

Louisiana  again,  149;  Ohio  only  139, 
with  the  great  cities  of  Cleveland  and 
others.  What  about  the  law  applying  to 
Louisiana  and  not  applying  to  Illinois, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana?  There  I  was  think- 
ing of  Gary. 

North  Carolina  is  under  the  law,  most 
of  it  is,  with  159  black  elected  officials. 

Pennsylvania,  a  much  larger  State, 
more  populous,  huge  cities — Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh,  for  two — has  only 
83  elected  black  officials. 

Where  Is  the  fairness,  the  Justice? 
Where  is  the  reason?  Where  Is  the  logic? 

It  Is  not  there.  This  Is  a  political  bill, 


pure  and  simple.  It  is  a  political  bill  of 
what  I  call  the  lower  order. 

In  South  Carolina,  black  elected  offi- 
cials number  116. 

In  Pennsylvania  again,  there  are  only 
83. 

In  Virginia,  another  State  imder  the 
penalty  of  this  law,  they  already  have 
63  elected  black  officials. 

Some  States  do  not  have  any,  not  any. 
West  Virginia,  a  fine  State,  with  good 
representation  here,  has  only  flve  elected 
black  officials,  according  to  my  infor- 
mation from  this  exhibit  19.  I  am  citing 
it  as  proof  that  there  is  participation. 
There  is  successful  candidacy  by  these 
black  candidates.  Doubtless,  some  of 
these  represent  those  who  were  reelected. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  farce,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  bringing  back  this  bill  with 
a  mandate  on  it — a  mandate:  pass  it. 
Pass  it.  Not  just  pass  it,  but  pass  it  as 
it  is. 

That  is  the  word  that  has  gone  out 
aroimd  the  Chamber,  as  I  imderstand. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  allow  me  another  chance  within 
the  limited  time  available,  another 
chance  to  present  this  matter  to  this 
body.  I  have  been  speaking  for  about 
14  minutes,  and  now  I  have  three  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber,  and  one  is  the 
Presiding  Officer.  Some  Senator  has  to 
be  here  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  complimented  to  have  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  present,  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  are  not  under  con- 
trolled time,  so  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  used  14  minutes  does  not  make 
any  difference,  because  he  can  have  as 
much  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  yield  the 
floor  now.  If  the  Senator  from  California 
is  going  to  speak,  I  want  to  remain  and 
hear  him  as  long  as  I  can,  consistent  with 
some  of  my  other  duties  that  he  is  fa- 
miliar with. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
pressed  for  time,  and  I  know  he  also  is 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter  later  on.  I  would  be  happy  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, my  distinguished  friend,  and  re- 
spond to  his  remarks  later  on,  if  he 
would  so  desire. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  certainly  fit 
into  my  schedule  of  today,  which  is  all 
official  schedule. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Fine.  I  will  respond  later 
on. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
54— PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDI- 
TIONAL ADJOURNMENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS ON  AUGUST  1,  1975,  UNTIL 
SEPTEMBER  3,   1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  vote  on  Senate  Concurrent 


Resolution  54.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett). 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  22,  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  307  Leg.) 
YEAS— 72 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Eagleton 
Pong 


Allen 

Cannon 

Curtis 

Fannin 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Hansen 

Hatfield 


Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

Huddleeton 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lax  alt 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClxu-e 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 22 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Leahy 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Nelson 

Pro  xm  ire 


Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

wmiam  L. 
Spar  km  an 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Tower 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 


Riblcoff 

Roth 

Taft 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Weicker 


NOT  VOTINO— 5 

Bartlett  Hart.  PhUipA.   Pell 

Eastland  Inouye 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  54)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  54 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTicurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Friday.  August  1,  1976, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Wednesday,  September  3,  1975,  or  until 
12  o'clock  noon  the  second  day  after  their 
respective  Members  are  notified  to  reas- 
semble m  accordance  with  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  whichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever  In  their  opinion  the  public 
Interest  shall  warrant  It  or  whenever  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly, 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  In  section  1, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  respectively,  be,  and  they  here- 
by are,  authorized  to  receive  messages.  In- 
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eluding  veto  messages,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  against  the  resolution  because 
I  am  opposed  to  the  August  recess  and 
I  considered  this  resolution  as  alBrming 
the  August  recess.  For  that  reason  I  have 
voted  no. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  un- 
der rule  XXn,  the  Chair,  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  take  their  seats?  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senators  will  take 
their  seats  and  clear  the  aisles.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  cloture  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded reading  the  cloture  motion  as  fol- 
lows : 

Clotdre  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  HJl.  6219, 
an  act  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  certain  provisions,  etc. 

Mike  Mansfleld,  John  V.  Tunney,  Alan 
Cranston,  Gale  W.  McGee,  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas,  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr., 
Ted  Stevens,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Jacob 
K.  Javlts,  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Rich- 
ard S.  Schwelker,  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Prank  E.  Moss,  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. 


CLOTDRE  MOTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  be  a  signatory  to  the  cloture 
motion,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  name  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  cloture  motion  set  forth  above 
reflects  the  foregoing  unanimous-con- 
sent request.) 


objecting,    but    if    the    Senator    will 

j^eld 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  little  odd  situa- 
tion here,  but  the  majority  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  in  disapproval 
of  that  resolution,  and  I  really  would 
expect  to  be  the  floor  manager  for  that 
side  of  the  question — I  think  the  mem- 
bers are  expecting  me  to  be.  So  might  I 
ask  that  I  have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  stated  that 
the  time  would  be  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Stennis  and  Mr.  Thurmond. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Excuse  me,  I  thought 
the  Senator  had  called  someone  else.  I 
have  no  objection,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  my 
request  also  included  30  minutes,  in 
addition  to  the  5  hours,  for  Mr.  William 
L.  Scott  and  30  minutes,  in  addition  to 
the  5  hours,  for  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield— and  I  shall  not 
object — the  Senktor  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott)  has  agreed— the 
time  was  short — that  he  would  share 
some  of  his  time,  and  I  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  be 
willing  to  do  the  same,  although  I  have 
not  seen  him. 
I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  Res.  160,  a  resolution  disapproving 
construction  projects  on  the  Island  of  Diego 
Garcia,  debate  on  the  resolution,  any  debat- 
able motion,  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to 
5  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  :  Provided,  That  In 
addition  to  the  5  hours,  there  are  reserved 
30  minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  and  30  minutes  for 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  . 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  160 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  Res.  160,  a  resolution  disap- 
proving construction  projects  on  the 
Island  of  Diego  Garcia,  is  called  up  before 
the  Senate— and  it  will  not  be  this 
week — there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon 
of  5  hours  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Biennis  and  Mr.  Thurmond;  pro- 
vided also  that  Mr.  William  L.  Scott 
have  30  minutes  and  that  Mr.  Taft  have 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  do  not  have  in  mind 


TIME  UMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION 35 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35, 
a  concurrent  resolution  approving  a  bi- 
lateral commercial  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania,  is  called  up  and  made 
the  pending  question  before  the  Senate 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of 

2  hours,  to  be  divided  equally  between  Mr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Curtis,  and  that  there  be  1 
hour  on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Helms, 
with  a  time  limitation  on  any  other 
amendment  of  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Ten  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  pro- 
vided for  amendments  because  we  did 
not  know  of  any  but,  as  we  see,  there  Is 


one  of  Senator  Helms.  There  may  be 
others,  and  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 
Will  the  Senator  include  motions,  and 
so  forth,  so  that  tabling  would  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  debatable 
motions,  appeals,  and  points  of  order  if 
the  Senator  is  allowed  by  the  Chair  to 
discuss  such  points  of  order,  of  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  with  respect  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  was  en- 
tered Into  earlier  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  35,  the  concurrent  resolution 
approving  bilateral  commercial  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  that  any 
reference  which  I  made  therein  to 
amendments  be  stricken  from  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  Con.  Res.  35,  a  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proving a  bilateral  commercial  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania,  debate  on  any  debat- 
able motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which 
Is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  enter- 
tains debate  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  reso- 
lution :  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  man- 
ager of  the  resolution  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order, 
the  time  in  position  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  said  resolution,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuktis)  :  Provided,  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  imder  their  control  on  agree- 
ing to  the  said  resolution,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE   VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Pursley  and 
Glen  Reichardt  of  Senator  Stone's  staff 
be  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  H.R.  6219. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
week  Americans  and  Russians  joined 
hands  in  space.  Detente  was  aflarmed,  but 
a  very  great  Imperative  remains  here  at 


ground  zero,  and  that  Is  the  afflrmatlon 
of  our  democracy. 

At  a  time  when  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  are  feeling  alienated,  feeling 
that  their  institutions  are  not  responsive 
to  their  needs,  I  think  it  is  indispensable 
that  we  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Congress, 
do  what  we  can  to  mantain  our  political 
institutions  with  the  freedom  tradition- 
ally insisted  upon,  and  giving  every  per- 
son in  this  country  a  chance  to  be  a  part 
of  the  political  power  structure. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  from  recent  polls 
that  have  been  taken,  and  from  those  of 
us  in  puUic  life  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country,  that  many  citizens  are  dis- 
trustful of  their  elected  officials. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  a  recent  poll 
in  which  75  percent,  I  believe  the  flgure 
was,  of  American  citizens  feel  that  their 
political  leaders  have  consistently  lied 
to  them  for  the  past  10  years. 

I  submit  that  no  democracy  can  long 
survive  if  people  feel  that  their  leaders 
are  constantly  lying  to  them  and  if  they 
feel  that  their  democratic  institutions 
are  not  working  in  their  behalf. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that 
is  more  fundamental  to  our  political 
process  than  the  right  to  vote.  I  would 
couple  the  right  to  vote  in  order  of  im- 
portance with  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  the  right  to  make  one's  views  known. 
But  it  does  not  do  any  good  to  the  right 
to  make  your  views  known  if  you  do  not 
have  the  power  to  do  anything  about  it, 
or  if  you  do  not  have  the  ability  to  elect 
those  officials  who  are  going  to  govern 
your  life. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is,  if  nothing 
else,  a  formidable  reaffirmation  of  that 
right,  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  a  proclama- 
tion to  all  the  world  that  our  democracy 
is  strong,  is  vital,  and  is  working.  It  is  a 
declaration  that  voting  is  open  to  all.  It 
is  an  invitation  to  all  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  of  government 
and,  as  such,  will  dilute  the  alienation 
which  threatens  our  system. 

Presently,  time  could  run  against  re- 
newal of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  must 
be  renewed  by  August  6,  and  every  tick 
of  the  clock  in  this  Chamber  could  toll 
against  the  fundamental  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Because  time  is  so 
limited,  and  because  the  consequences  of 
the  act  are  so  fundamental  to  our  coim- 
try,  we  are  proceeding  with  the  House- 
passed  version  so  that  we  can  assure  that 
we  will  have  legislation  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  signature  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  Congress  goes  out  on  re- 
cess, and  certainly  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  act  expires,  on  August  6. 

One  thing  that  perhaps  is  not  under- 
stood by  some  Senators  is  that  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  very  sim- 
ilar in  nature  to  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  are  a 
very  few  differences : 

One  difference  was  an  amendment 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  which  authorizes 
courts  to  order  attorneys'  fees  to  be  paid 
to  a  prevailing  party  in  cases  brought  to 
enforce  our  civil  rights  laws.  This  amend- 
ment would  help  many  individuals  who 
are  not  rich,  who  may  be  disenfranchised. 


who  feel  that  their  rights  are  being 
abused,  or  who  feel  that  people  similarly 
situated  are  not  getting  the  opportunity 
to  have  their  rights  sustained.  They  can 
go  into  court  with  an  attorney  knowing 
that,  if  they  prevail,  the  court  has  the 
authority  to  see  that  their  attorneys'  fees 
are  paid.  This  represents  a  slight  but  very 
important  addition  to  the  House  legis- 
lation. 

However,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  getting  so  close  to  the  end  of  the 
time  in  which  this  act  will  be  in  force, 
it  is  my  feeling  that  we  ought  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  getting  the  House  bill  through 
and  sending  it  to  the  President  without 
the  need  of  going  to  conference.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that.  If  we  come 
back  from  conference  even  with  a  very 
acceptable  bill,  the  conference  report 
would  be  subject  to  unlimited  debate 
unless  there  was  another  cloture  motion. 
That  could  delay  us  another  2  days,  and 
it  might  very  well  be  that  the  period 
would  go  by  when  we  would  be  able  to 
get  a  bill  to  the  President  before  we  re- 
cess for  the  August  break.  That  would 
be  a  tragedy. 

I  have  submitted  to  every  Senator  a 
memorandum  that  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee, indicating  what  some  of  the 
problems  would  be  if  the  act  expired. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  mem- 
orandum be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Memorandum 
To  Chairman  John  V.  Tunney 
Prom   Constitutional   Rights  Subcommittee 
Staff 

Date  July  15,  1975 

Re  Legal  Effect  of  Possible  Failure  by  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
prior  to  August  6, 1975. 

Per  your  request,  here  Is  an  analysis  of 
the  legal  effect  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  prior  to  Au- 
gust 6,  1975. 

I.  Nationwide  Suspension  of  Tests  and  De- 
vices. The  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  (Section  201  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  42  U.S.C.  sec.  1973  aa)  suspended 
nationwide  the  use  of  "literacy  tests,"  "good 
character  tests"  and  other  tests  and  devices 
as  a  prerequisite  to  registration  or  voting. 
That  provision  will  expire  on  August  6,  1975. 
Therefore,  after  August  6,  1975,  all  states  or 
political  subdivisions  not  covered  by  the 
"automatic  provisions"  of  Section  4  of  the 
Act  will  be  free  to  relnstitute  "tests  or  de- 
vices" m  the  voting  process.  In  view  of  the 
testimony  at  the  Subcommittee  hearings  of 
harassment  and  other  obstructions  to  vot- 
ing for  citizens  In  areas  outside  the  covered 
Jurisdictions,  particularly  In  the  Southwest, 
the  failure  to  extend  Section  201  could  well 
result  In  the  dlsenfranchlsement  of  many 
minority  citizens. 

U.  The  Automatic  Provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  States  or  other  jurisdictions  cov- 
ered by  the  "trigger  formula" »  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  (1)  cannot  Impose  a  test  or  de- 
vice; (2)  must  submit  all  changes  In  voting 


lA  Jurisdiction  la  specifically  covered  un- 
der Section  4  of  the  Act  (aa  amended  In 
1970)  If  In  1964  (or  1968)  It  applied  a  test 
or  device  and  If  In  that  year  fewer  than  50% 
of  Its  voting  age  popiUatlon  voted  In  the 
presidential  election.  (Section  4(b),  42  U.S.O. 
sec.  1973b(b).) 


procedure  to  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
to  a  VS.  District  Court  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  approval;  and  (3)  are  subject 
to  the  use  of  Federal  examiners  or  observers, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General.  Aa 
a  technical  matter,  these  restrictions  will 
continue  after  August  6, 1975.  However,  after 
August  6,  covered  Jurisdictions  will  be  In  » 
position  to  file  a  ball-out  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  a  high  probability— almost  a  certainty— 
of  success.  And  while  one  cannot  say  con- 
clusively how  soon  after  August  6,  1975  a 
covered  Jurisdiction  could  obtain  the  neces- 
sary declaratory  decree,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Jurisdiction  In  most  cases  to  ob- 
tain an  Injunction  against  the  enforcement 
of  these  provisions  at  the  time  the  suit  U 
filed. 

Under  the  Act,  a  state  or  political  subdivi- 
sion can  "bail  out"  from  under  the  automatic 
provisions  by  obtaining  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment from  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  a  test  or  device  has  not 
been  used  with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  racial  minorities  within 
the  past  ten  years.  All  tests  or  devices  have 
been  suspended  in  the  covered  Jurisdictions 
since  August  6,  1965  (or  August  6,  1970  for 
those  areas  covered  by  the  1970  amend- 
ments.) Thus,  If  the  Act  Is  not  extended  past 
August  6,  1975,  states  or  political  subdivi- 
sions presently  covered  by  the  "automatic 
provisions"  of  Section  4  will  be  able  to  bring 
a  bail-out  suit  at  any  time  thereafter  and 
assert  that  no  tests  or  devices  have  been 
used  In  a  discriminatory  manner  In  the  past 
ten  years.  And  unlike  a  suit  filed  before  Au- 
gust 6.  1975,  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
most  Instances  wUl  have  no  legal  basis  for 
opposing  such  an  action. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  how  long 
it  wUl  take  a  covered  Jurisdiction  to  obtain 
a  favorable  declaratory  decree  after  it  files 
the  action.  If  a  petition  were  filed  on  August 
7,  1975,  the  maximum  time  for  relief  would 
be  20  days,  as  set  out  In  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure.  However,  In  view  of  tha 
weakness  of  the  Justice  Department's  posi- 
tion In  such  an  action,  an  order  could  be 
obtained  in  much  less  time  if  necessary.  For 
example,  a  Jurisdiction  wishing  to  Implement 
a  new  redistrtctlng  plan  or  to  create  a  new 
appointive  office  probably  could  obtain  an 
Injunction  against  the  enforcement  of  the 
Section  5  pre-clearlng  provisions.  Under  th« 
Federal  Rules,  this  could  be  done  In  at  most 
ten  days,  ..nd  with  a  properly  drafted  peti- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  initial  filing. 

In  summary.  It  must  be  stressed  that  as 
a  technical  matter  a  Jurisdiction  covered  by 
the  automatic  provisions  of  Section  4  re- 
mains covered  until  It  obtains  the  necessary 
declaratory  Judgment  from  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Thus,  a  covered  Jurisdiction  wishing  to  im- 
plement a  reapportionment  plan  after  Au- 
giist  6,  1975  technically  must  stUl  submit 
the  plan  to  the  Justice  Department  for  ap- 
proval. However,  as  a  practical  matter,  it 
would  seem  that  a  Jurisdiction  covered  by 
the  Act  for  10  years  would  bring  the  ball- 
out  action  as  soon  as  possible  to  begin  the 
process  of  removing  Itself  from  the  Act's 
special  provisions.  And  as  discussed  above, 
the  necessary  declaratory  Judgment  could  be 
obtained  In  many  Instances  on  August  7,  1975 
or  shortly  thereafter. 

m.  //  a  jurisdiction  brings  a  bail-out  suit 
after  August  6  and  receives  a  declaratory 
judgment,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  sub' 
sequent  congressional  action  changing  the 
required  period  of  time  from  10  to  20  years? 
The  legal  questions  surrounding  this  laau0 
are  murky,  at  best.» 


'  The  legislative  problems  of  enacting  such 
a  statute  after  some  Jurisdictions  have  ob- 
tained a  declaratory  Judgment  in  the  VA. 
District  Court  In  the  District  of  Coltunbla  are 
not  addressed  in  the  memorandum. 
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At  first  blush.  It  would  seem  that  If  a 
Jurisdiction  comes  imder  the  formula.  It  is 
covered.  If  the  formula  of  S.  1279  or  HJl. 
6219  were  adopted,  a  Jurisdiction  covered  by 
the  formula  would  have  to  show  there  had 
been  no  discriminatory  use  of  a  test  or  device 
for  the  previous  20  years.  Just  as  a  Jurisdic- 
tion which  balled  out  from  the  special  cov- 
erage of  the  Act  prior  to  the  1970  extension 
(for  example,  Apache  County,  Arizona)  was 
recovered  by  the  new  1968  trigger  created  by 
that  extension,  a  Jurisdiction  that  balls  out 
would  be  recovered  by  an  extension  in  1975. 

Several  factors,  however,  cut  against  this 
mechanical  interpretation. 

First  are  the  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  the  ex  post  facto  nature  of  such 
legislation  (Art.  I,  Section  9) . 

Second,  what  precedent  there  is  on  this 
situation  suggests  the  Jurlsdic'lons  In  ques- 
tion would  not  be  recovered.  .Vake  County. 
North  Carolina,  and  all  but  4  Alaska  elec- 
tion districts  balled  out  between  1965  and 
1970  and  were  not  recovered  by  the  new  1968 
trigger.  The  question  whether  these  Juris- 
dictions would  be  recovered  by  the  change 
from  5  to  10  years  of  nondiscrimination  was 
apparently  not  discussed  In  Congress.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  administered  the 
Act  on  the  assumption  that  these  Jurisdic- 
tions are  not  covered  as  a  result  of  the  5  year 
extension  of  1970.  If  Congress  extends  the  Act 
without  explicit  mention  of  this  question  the 
congressional  silence  might  be  interpreted  as 
an  endorsement  of  the  position  that  Juris- 
dictions that  have  bailed  out  are  not  re- 
covered by  a  change  in  the  number  of  years 
of  nondiscrimination  required. 

Third  are  the  constitutional  Issues  raised 
by  the  enactment  of  the  original  Act.  Federal 
involvement  in  the  state  election  process  was 
Justified  as  a  proper  exercise  of  Congress' 
Fifteenth  Amendment  powers  in  light  of  the 
massive  evidence  of  discrimination  In  these 
areas.  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  383  U.S. 
301  (1966) .  Congress  would  be  on  much  shak- 
ier Fifteenth  Amendment  grounds  with  a 
state  or  political  subdlvLslon  that  has  ob- 
tained a  declaratory  Judgment  from  a  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  it  has  not  used  a  test  or  device 
in  a  discriminatory  way  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

BIT.  TDNNEY.  I  think  it  is  clear  tliat 
it  would  be  a  major  tragedy  for  many 
blacks  in  this  country  and  for  many 
lauiguage  minorities,  who  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  House  bill  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate bm.  if  before  the  recess  we  did  not 
send  to  the  President  a  bill  which  he 
can  sign. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who  ask. 
"Why  did  we  go  ahead  and  even  bother 
marking  up  the  Senate  bill,  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  bring  up 
the  House  bill?" 

I  might  point  out — I  mentioned  this 
point  yesterday  in  the  debate — that  we 
held  our  hearings  in  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  in  April  and  the 
first  week  of  May.  We  marked  up  the  bill 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  June  11  we  reported  it  out  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
to  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Unfortimately  we  were  not  able  to  get 
an  executive  session  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  report  the  bill  to 
the  floor. 

I  understand  the  problem.  We  were 
working  on  Wyman-Durkin,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
felt  that  during  the  consideration  of 
Wyman-Durkin  It  was  impossible  to  hold 
an  executive  session  of  our  committee 
In  order  to  get  this  bill  considered.  How- 


ever, the  point  is  clear  that  those  of  us 
who  were  proponents  of  this  legislation 
were  preapred  to  move  from  June  11  on 
in  the  full  committee,  so  that  we  could 
get  the  matter  to  the  floor  and  get  early 
consideration.  I  know  that  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments  that  individual 
Senators  have,  which  have  much  appeal, 
and  under  other  circumstances  I  might 
be  inclined  to  vote  for  many  of  them 
myself.  As  I  have  suggested.  I  had  an 
amendment  accepted  in  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  payment  of  attorneys'  fees 
which  I  would  like  to  see  become  a  part 
of  the  law,  but  at  least  at  the  moment  my 
thinking  is  that  I  wiU  forego  introduction 
of  that  amendment  simply  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  imperative  that  we  get  a  bill 
through  the  Senate,  which  will  alleviate 
the  need  to  go  to  conference,  and  the 
Voting  Rights  bill  will  then  go  to  the 
desk  of  the  President  and  be  signed  be- 
fore Augiist  1. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  reason  we  have  a  Voting  Rights 
Act.  which  some  say  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Article  I,  Section  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Is  the  massive  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  blacks  for  so  many  decades  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  think  that  one 
has  to  justify  being  in  favor  of  giving 
to  every  citizen  the  right  to  vote.  I  think 
if  we  look  at  the  history  of  certain  parts 
of  this  country,  blacks  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, did  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  In 
1964,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample, only  6  percent  of  the  black  pop- 
ulation was  registered  to  vote.  Six  per- 
cent. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  many 
changes  since  then.  It  is  true  that  much 
progress  has  been  made.  But  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  if  we  do  not  get  an  ex- 
tension of  this  act  for  10  years,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  great  possibility  of  back- 
sliding. And  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
when  we  have  gone  through  this  period 
of  another  10  years,  assuming  that  the 
bill  passes,  it  never  again  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  am 
certainly  hopeful  that  we  will  not  have 
another  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  see  such  progress  made 
that  there  could  be  no  suggestion  of 
backsliding. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
time  has  yet  come.  Later  on,  as  amend- 
ments are  offered,  I  shall  be  pointing  out 
specific  examples  of  States  that  are  cov- 
ered by  section  4  and  section  5,  and  how, 
in  the  past  10  years,  they  have  discrim- 
inated against  black  voters.  One  has  to 
draw  the  inference  that  if  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  expired,  there  would  be  signif- 
icant retrogression  in  the  opportunity 
for  blacks  to  register  and  vote. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  in  the  bill 
that  we  have  before  us — both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  are  parallel  in 
this  respect — we  are  going  to  extend  to 
language  minorities  the  same  rights  that 
have  been  extended  to  blacks.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  language  minorities  have  suf- 
fered the  same  abuse,  have  experienced 
the  same  inability  to  utilize  the  right  of 
franchise,  as  blacks  have  suffered  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  present  Voting  Rights  Act  is  ge- 
neric in  nature.  It  applies  nationwide. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  act  that  mentions 
Alabama,  Mississippi  or  South  Carolina, 
et  cetera.  There  are  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia, my  own  State,  that  presently  are 
covered.  There  are  going  to  be  more 
counties  in  California  that  are  going 
to  be  covered  under  the  language  minor- 
ity section.  There  are  counties  in  Ari- 
zona that  are  covered.  There  are  counties 
in  New  York  that  are  covered.  There  are 
counties  in  Hawaii  that  are  covered.  In 
short,  the  bill  has  national  applicability. 
It  does  not  apply  only  to  one  region. 

Rather,  the  act  is  targeted  to  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  abuse,  an  abuse  that  ex- 
isted particularly  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible 
in  the  near  future  to  look  back  upon  this 
era  of  the  fight  that  is  going  on  over 
voting  rights  and  say  that  it  is  past  his- 
tory, it  is  behind  us,  and  that  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  in  the  future  because 
everyone's  rights  are  protected  by  State 
law  and  we  do  not  need  a  Federal  statute 
to  achieve  those  rights.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  however  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  believe  wishes  to  make  a 
unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  if  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  agreeable. 

I  just  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  for  Mr.  Mark  Ferber,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
who  is  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  for  yielding  to  me  in  order 
that  I  might  make  inquiries  about  the 
bill,  his  imderstanding  of  the  bill,  and 
also  the  work  of  his  committee,  which 
spent  long  hours  studying  this  problem 
and  heard  many  dozens  of  witnesses. 

The  first  question  I  propound  is :  The 
Senator  has  spoken  and  has  mentioned 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks that  the  voting  rights  law  will  ex- 
pire on  August  6,  1975.  unless  renewed.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator to  cite  to  the  Senate  the  section  in 
the  act  that  calls  for  an  expiration  of  the 
law  at  any  time.  August  6,  or  any  time.  I 
make  that  inquiry. 

Will  he  be  good  enough  to  point  it  out 
to  me? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  title  n,  section  201(a) 
states: 

Prior  to  August  6,  1975,  no  citizen  shall  be 
denied,  because  of  his  faUure  to  comply  with 
any  test  or  device,  the  right  to  vote  in  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  election  conducted 
in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  as  to  which  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act  are  not  in  effect  by  reason 
of  determinations  made  under  section  4(b) 
of  this  Act. 

What  will  happen  after  August  6  Is 
that  that  section  of  the  bill  will  make  it 
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possible  for  States  not  presently  covered 
by  the  automatic  practices  to  resume 
literacy  tests  and  other  devices.  In  view 
of  the  testimony  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings  of  harassment  and  other  ob- 
structions in  these  areas,  the  failure  to 
extend  the  nationwide  ban  on  literacy 
tests  could  well  result  in  the  disenfran- 
chisement  of  many  minority  citizens. 
Moreover.  States  covered  by  the  auto- 
matic provisions  could  come  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  request  a  declaratory  judgment  tak- 
ing them  out  from  under  section  4  and 
section  5  coverage.  That  declaratory 
judgment  could  easily  be  handed  down 
in  the  period  of  a  few  days,  and  the 
States  covered  by  section  4  and  section  .5 
will  v.o  longer  be  covered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
covered  States  have  had  to  show  that 
for  a  period  of  10  years  there  had  been 
no  violation  of  anyone's  voting  rights  or 
no  act  or  discrimination  against  anyone 
or  any  use  of  any  device  during  that  10- 
year  period? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Because  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  suspended  "tests  or  devices" 
for  10  years,  on  the  face  of  it  they  would 
be  able  to  show  that  there  had  not  been 
a  test  or  a  device.  So,  in  effect,  what 
would  happen  would  be,  just  a  matter  of 
a  simple  ministerial  act,  the  court  would 
have  to  release  the  covered  States  from 
coverage  under  the  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  the  Senator  makes 
it  entirely  too  simple  to  say  that  by  just 
a  ministerial  act  they  would  come  out 
from  under  the  law. 

Would  they  not  still  have  to  show  the 
10  years  of  nonviolation?  Did  not  the 
State  of  Virginia  recently  try  to  come 
out  from  under  the  law,  and  it  was  point- 
ed out  that,  because  during  that  10-year 
period  they  had  had  a  dual  school  system, 
a  dual  school  system  was  itself  a  device; 
therefore,  they  could  not  come  out  from 
under  the  law  even  though  no  specific 
acts  of  discrimination  were  shown?  Did 
not  Mr.  Pottinger.  in  testimony  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  committee, 
state  that  it  was  impossible  for  South- 
ern States  to  come  out  from  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  The  court  did  de- 
termine that  the  dual  education  system 
amounted  to  a  test  or  a  device  such  as 
required  continued  coverage  of  Virginia. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  overlook- 
ing section  4,  though,  that  provides  that 
it  takes  10  years  for  10  yeeirs'  proof  of 
nondiscrimination.  I  believe  that  is  what 
is  being  amended  now  in  the  House  bill. 
Is  it  not? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  being  amended  to 
require  an  additional  10  years,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  10  years  would  still 
be  there,  even  if  this  bill  is  never 
extended. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  but  on  its  very  face, 
because  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
forbade  a  covered  State  to  use  a  test 
or  device  to  preclude  a  citizen  from  vot- 
ing, that  State  would  simply  have  to 
show  that  for  the  past  10  years  they 
had  been  covered  by  the  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  feel  that  10  years  of  faith- 
ful action,  where  no  device  or  means  or 


method — when  I  speak  of  "device,"  I  am 
not  talking  about  something  tangible,  of 
course,  as  the  Senator  knows.  That  is 
some  method  by  which  voting  is  re- 
stricted. The  Senator  would  not  think 
that  10  years  of  full  compliance  every- 
where in  the  State  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  an  attitude  of  full  observance  of 
everyone's  voting  rights  by  the  State? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No:  I  do  not  feel  that 
10  years  is  enough,  unfortunately.  I  wish 
it  were.  I  know  the  sensitivity  of  the 
States  that  are  affected.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  had  a  history  of  massive  abuse 
of  the  voting  rights  of  a  segment  of  the 
population  in  certain  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  just  going  to  take  more  time 
than  10  years. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  publication  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Just  taking  Missis- 
sippi, the  statement  on  Mississippi,  they 
say: 

Acts  of  violence  against  blacks  Involved  in 
the  political  process  still  occur  often  enough 
In  Mississippi  that  the  atmosphere  of  Intim- 
idation and  fear  has  not  yet  cleared. 

In  1970  John  Bufflngton,  who  is  black,  was 
a  candidate  for  mayor  in  West  Point,  Mis- 
sissippi. During  the  campaign  he  received  so 
many  threatening  telephone  calls  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  three  additional  lines  in  or- 
der to  conduct  the  campaign.  He  recalled: 

"Some  of  the  callers  threatened  my  life, 
others  told  me  that  I  should  not  start  the 
ignition  of  the  car.  Many  were  obscene  or 
racial  In  nature.  Frequently,  my  car  was  tall- 
gated  during  the  campaign  by  cars  driven  by 
whites.  On  several  occasions  white  West 
Point  police  officers  called  obscenities  to  me 
as  they  drove  by  in  their  patrol  cars." 

Despite  the  threats  and  intimidation  Buf- 
flngton placed  second  In  the  first  primary 
and  resumed  campaigning  for  the  runoff.  On 
August  15,  1970,  John  Thomas.  Jr..  a  "key 
campaign  worker"  was  murdered  as  he  sat 
parked  in  a  campaign  van.  "A  white  man  ap- 
proached the  van  and  shot  Johnnie  Thomas 
five  times  and  killed  him." 

Although  a  white  factory  worker  was  dis- 
armed at  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  subse- 
quently tried  for  the  murder,  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  an  all-white  Jury. 

And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  needed  a  murder  in- 
dictment there,  rather  than  a  Voting 
Rights  Act,  did  they  not?  I  do  not  see 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  would  help. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  You  need  a  murder  in- 
dictment, but  you  also  need  the  con- 
tinued coverage  of  the  Voting  Ri.?hts 
Act;  because  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that 
those  attitudes  of  hostility  against  blacks 
having  the  right  to  register  to  vote  In 
some  areas,  some  quarters,  still  exist. 

I  am  not  now  in  any  way  impugning 
the  Integrity  and  the  honor  of  any  Sen- 
ator in  the  Chamber  who  disagrees  with 
the  position  I  take,  who  feels  that  it 
represents  a  significant  overreaching  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  the 
election  process  in  his  home  State.  I  am 
not  in  any  way  suggesting  that  those  Sen- 
ators have  anything  other  than  the  most 
honorable  objectives  in  mind. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  I  disagree 
that  the  problems  have  been  cleared 
away,  that  the  mists  which  have  shroud- 
ed the  rights  of  blacks  to  vote  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  burned 
away.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been. 
That  is  why  I  favor  an  extension  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  analysis,  does  not  the 


Senator  think  he  is  stretching  the  lan- 
guage just  a  little,  to  speak  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  expiring,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  actually,  it  does  not  expire? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  really  inaccurate  to  describe  the  act. 
as  expiring;  because,  as  I  interpret  the 
act.  I  look  upon  August  6  as  being  a  crit- 
ical date.  After  that  date  any  covered 
State  could  come  into  the  district  court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and.  by  a 
simple  filing  of  a  motion  for  a  declaratory 
judgment,  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion of  that  motion  if  it  showed  that,  in 
fact,  it  had  been  covered  by  the  Federal 
statute  for  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  One  would  have  to  show 
freedom  from  any  alleged  violation  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  It  is  not  just  the  filing 
of  a  paper  in  court.  Would  not  it  be  sub- 
jected to  the  neces.'^ary  proof  and  could 
not  that  be  contested?  In  other  words, 
if  it  were  an  isolated  instance  of  some- 
body's voting  rights  being  violated — say, 
9  years  ago  or  9 '2  years  ago — that  would 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  court  from 
letting  the  Sate  come  out  from  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Section  4iai  states  this, 
and  I  am  now  breaking  the  paragraph  in 
the  middle.  The  paragraph  starts  this 
way: 

To  assure  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  is  not  derJed  or 
abridged  on  account  of  race  or  color,  no  citi- 
zen shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  .  .  . 

Then  it  says: 

.  .  .  unless  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  Judgment  brought  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  against  the  United  States 
has  determined  that  no  such  test  or  device 
has  been  used  during  the  five  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  action  for  the  purpose  or 
with  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  .  .  . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  not  be  re- 
pealed, would  it? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No,  that  would  not  be 
repealed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  not  expire. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  act  itself  does  not 
allow  the  use  of  a  test  or  device  to  deny 
or  abridge  the  right  to  vote.  So  what  the 
State  would  simply  show  would  be  that 
it  had  been  covered  by  the  act  for  the 
preceding  10  years  and  that,  under  the 
act,  it  had  not  denied  or  abridged  the 
right  to  vote  on  acccuat  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  be  subject  to 
proof,  not  just  an  allegation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  proof  would  be  that 
they  had  been  covered  by  the  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  if  anj  body  could 
come  in.  as  the  Senator  has  read,  and 
.show  that  his  rights  had  been  violated, 
the  court  would  not  be  justified  or  au- 
thorized to  allow  the  State  to  use  that 
device  or  to  come  out  from  under  the 
act,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Mr.  'I'UNNEY.  The  act  provides  that 
no  test  or  device  can  be  used  once  a 
juinsdiction  becomes  "covered."  So  what 
the  State  could  say.  that  they  had  been 
under  the  act  for  the  preceding  10  years, 
and  that's  it;  they  are  out. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  had  been  guilty  of 
no  violations  for  that  10-year  period. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No.  The  standard  is  not 
"guilty  of  no  violations";  the  standard 
is  the  use  of  a  test  or  a  device. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  that  Is  any  method. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  they  cannot  use  a 
test  or  device.  They  are  prohibited  from 
using  a  test  or  device.  So  if  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  using  a  test  or  device,  how 
can  it  be  shown  that  they  used  a  test 
or  device? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  Senator  Is  talk- 
ing about  a  millenium.  We  have  laws 
against  everything.  If  they  could  show 
that  anybody's  rights  had  been  violated 
or  any  law  passed  that  impinged  on  any- 
body's rights,  then  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  for  10  years,  they 
had  not  violated  the  provisions  of  that. 
It  would  still  be  subject  to  proving  that, 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  they  had  been 
free  from  all  fault.  So  that  provision 
would  not  expire. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  have  to  understand 
that  we  are  using  words  of  art.  Tests  or 
devices— such  things  as  the  literacy  test, 
the  good  character  test— those  things 
have  been  prohibited  by  the  law.  We  are 
not  talking  about  other  forms  of  dL«=- 
crimination  which  may  have  been  ap- 
plied. The  court  could  not  look  at  actions 
that  were  taken,  such  as  coercion,  such 
as  force,  to  keep  people  from  voting  The 
court  could  not  look  at  that.  The  court 
could  only  look  at  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  a  test  or  a  device  was  used 
Because  the  act  itself  has  prohibited  the 
use  of  good  character  tests  and  literacy 
tests,  there  would  be  no  way  that  the 
Attorney  General  or  anyone  else,  in  my 
view,  could  show  that  those  States  had 
used  a  test  or  device. 

They  might  be  able  to  show,  and  I 
Qilnk  they  would  be  able  to  show  that  in 
the  States  covered  there  had  been  a  vio- 
lation of  the  right  to  vote  through  the 
use  of  economic  coercion,  through  the 
use  of  fear  of  physical  injury.  But  they 
could  not  show  that  they  had  used  a  test 
or  device.  That  Is  why  I  have  used  the 
phrase  "expiration  of  the  act"  as  it  re- 
lates to  section  4  and  section  5,  because 
in  my  view,  it  would  just  require  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  covered  to 
come  in  and  file  a  motion  for  declaratory 
judgment  and  there  would  be  no  way 
that  the  court  could  deny  it 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
wrong  conception  of  what  can  be  shown 
»o!I",!i  O'',^*o"sly,  the  10-year  period 
would  continue,  even  though  the  act  of 
renewal  does  not  pass  by  August  6  There 
are  many  devices.  It  is  not  just  a  literacy 

^^  *    ,*!f^*^  ^^^^  ^  a  reapportion- 
ment of  the  State  legislature,  an  annex- 
ation of  more  property  into  a  city.  So  it 
w '^  ^^^^  *PP^y  to  a  literacy  test 

^.^^•J7^^^-  "^^^  ^t  or  device  Is 
defined  in  the  bill  in  section  4(c)  Sec- 
tion 4fc)  says: 

The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean  any 
requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prerequisite 
for    voting   or   registration    for    voting    (li 

deSL^n'***  *'*"  """"y  *o  «»«»■  ^>t«  un- 
derstand,   or     interpret    any    matter      (2) 

or 'S?f  vn"**,  ^""^  e<l«catlonal  achievement 
?3.^o^'*^  **'  *°y  particular  subject, 
(3)  possess  good  moral  character,  or  f4) 
prove  his  quallflcatlons  by  the  voucher  of 
registered  voters  or  members  of  any  other 
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does  not  say  anything  about  gerryman- 
dering. It  just  refers  to  four  things.  On 
Its  face,  because  the  act  prohibits  the  use 
of  a  test  or  device.  It  is  going  to  be  easy 
for  the  covered  States  to  demonstrate 
that  they  have  not  used  a  test  or  device, 
because  they  have  been  suspended  for  10 
years. 

Now,  if,  xmder  the  phrase  "test  or  de- 
vice," we  d'd  h?ve  irerrymanderlng.  if 
we  had  multimember  districts,  if  we  had 
a  physical  coercion  as  a  part  of  that 
definition,  then  I  would  say  that  the 
Senator  is  right.  But  I  think  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  Senator's  interpretation  Is 
incorrect,  based  upon  the  definition  as  I 
have  read  it  and  as  it  has  been  applied. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  Senator's 
opinion.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  re- 
tains a  different  opinion. 

With  respect  to  the  Virginia  case  stat- 
ing that  a  dual  system  was  a  test  or  de- 
vice, how  would  the  Senator  reconcile 
that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
the  view  that  he  is  enunciating  here,  on 
the  fioor? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  it  would  de- 
pend- 


It  does  not  say  anything  about  eco- 
nomic discrimination.  It  does  not  say 
anything   about   physical   coercion.    It 


Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  no  test  or  device 
is  it?  Yet  the  court  said  it  was. 

Mr.  TUIWEY.  It  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  kind  of  education  the  States 
had  given  black  students  in  contrast  to 
white  students.  A  literacy  test  fairly  ad- 
ministered would  still  have  the  effect  of 
discriminating  against  blacks  if  the 
State  had  denied  its  black  citizens  access 
to  an  adequate  education. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  have 
thought  that  would  come  under  the  defi- 
nition he  read  of  what  a  test  or  device 

IS? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Of  course.  And  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed,  unanimously  I 
might  add. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand,  but  it  would 
not  come  under  the  definition  as  the 
Senator  read  it,  I  believe 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  requires  a  degree  of 
interpretive  reasoning  to  include  It  I 
suppose,  but  it  was  so  Included  by  the 
Court. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  say,  then,  that 
this  Interpretive  reasoning  could  well  be 
applied  to  the  other  illustrations  of  test 
or  device  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  pointed  out. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  another  question  on 
a  similar  situation. 

One  of  the  great  objections  that  I  have 
to  the  bill  or  the  act,  as  it  now  exists  or 
as  It  IS  proposed  to  be  amended,  lies  not 
m  the  fact  that  Federal  registrars  and 
Federal  observers  may  be  sent  into  the 
various  States  for  the  purpose  of  regls- 
termg  voters  and  observing  elections  be- 
cause we  have  clean  elections  in  Alabama 
and  we  encourage  aU  of  our  citizens  to 
register  as  part  of  our  public  policy  What 
I  do  object  to  is  the  fact  that  every  time 
we  pass  a  law  at  the  State  level  or  an 
ordinance  at  the  city  level  or  a  resolution 
at  the  county  level  that  has.  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination— a  wide 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,  I  might  say— 
anything  to  do  with  the  voting  rights  or 
in  the  way  of  voting,  it  has  to  be  ap- 
proved either  by  the  Attorney  General 
here  In  Washington  or  by  the  Federal 


district  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. One  of  the  amendments  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  plans  to  offer— 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  imder- 
stood  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  to  say  that  he  is  going  to  op- 
pose any  amendments  of  any  sort,  no 
matter  how  good  they  are— I  wonder 
what  the  Senator  would  feel  about  allow- 
ing our  State,  county,  or  city  govern- 
ments, as  an  alternate  method  of  ob- 
taining preclearance  of  our  statutes,  or- 
dinances, and  resolutions,  to  g&  to  the 
Federal  district  court  of  the  State  In- 
volved for  preclearance  of  these  enact- 
ments, rather  than  have  to  come  up  here 
to  Washington  for  approval — having  in 
mind  that  the  district  courts  throughout 
the  South,  at  the  direction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  did  carry  on  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  desegregating  our  public  schools 
and  did  a  tremendous  job,  a  job  tremen- 
dous In  magnitude,  in  desegregating  our 
schools.  Could  our  Federal  district  courts 
not  be  trusted  with  the  matter  of  pre- 
clearing  our  enactments  of  our  various 
political  subdivisions? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  the  Senator  from 

Alabama  knows 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  is  just  a  philosophi- 
cal question,  because  I  know  the  Senator 
Is  going  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  understand. 
As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  knows, 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  work  of  the 
Judiciary  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
there  are  individual  judges  that  all  of  us 
know  about  who  are  not  qualified  or  who 
do  not  do  the  job  that  they  should.  Some 
do  not  have  the  ability.  But  the  great 
majority,  the  vast  majority  of  our  Fed- 
eral judges  are  able,  conscientious  men 
who  do  a  good  job  of  interpreting  the 
laws  and  applying  the  laws  to  oiu-  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

I  am  most  unhappy  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  oppose  an  amendment  which 
would  give  to  the  local  judicary  an  op- 
portunity to  Interpret  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  it  applies  to  that  region  of  the 
country.  However,  I  do  oppose  it  because 
I  think  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the 
authority  to  decide  these  Voting  Rights 
Act  questions  has  resided  for  the  past 
10  years,  has  built  up  a  degree  of  exper- 
tise on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that  is 
invaluable. 

I  might  also  point  out,  contrary  to 
what  some  may  think,  the  district  court 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  truly 
a  national  court.  Of  the  judges  on  the 
court,  only  two  were  born  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Thirteen  were  bom  in  a 
variety  of  States  throughout  the  Union. 
Only  two  of  the  district  court  judges  on 
the  court  here  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  black;  the  rest  are  white.  So  we 
do  not  have  a  court  which  is  packed  or 
which  is  loaded  against  the  viewpoint  of 
the  States  that  are  covered  by  sections 
4  and  5  of  the  act.  I  think  it  Is  an  ex- 
cellent court.  I  think  It  is  a  court  that 
has  attempted  to  apply  the  law  fairly, 
when  asked  to  make  an  interpretation  of 

Iw. 

I  might  say,  in  all  honesty,  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  and  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  great  personal  respect,  I 
think  that  In  the  area  of  civil  rle^ts 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  peer  pressure  on 
judges  in  the  South,  just  as  I  think  In 
more  regional  problems  affecting  per- 
haps my  State  of  California  there  is  peer 
pressure  on  judges  in  those  issues  as  they 
arise.  But  in  the  case  of  civil  rights  I 
think  there  is  a  lot  of  peer  pressure,  and 
I  would  only  have  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  recently  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously reversed  a  three- judge  court  in 
Mississippi  that  had  approved  a  reap- 
portionment measure  that  had  been 
Initiated  in  the  Mississippi  State 
Legislature. 

What  the  Mississippi  three-judge  Fed- 
eral Court  did  was  to  approve  a  plan 
which  was  similar  to  the  State  plan.  A 
petition  was  filed  in  the  District  Court 
asking  for  an  injunction  against  the 
State  legislative  plan,  and  the  Mississippi 
courts  said: 

We  are  going  to,  In  effect,  take  this  prob- 
lem into  our  own  hands,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  the  reapportionment. 

And  they  did. 

They  made  some  minor  changes  in  the 
State  legislative  plan.  It  then  was  ap- 
pealed directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  unanimously 
overturned  the  plan  of  the  Mississippi 
three-judge  bench,  and  they  said  it  was 
discriminatory. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  judges 
who  made  that  decision  In  Mississippi 
were  racists;  I  am  not  sajdng  they  were 
trying  purposefully  to  create  a  situation 
where  blacks  would  not  have  an  equal 
voting  strength  with  whites.  I  am  only 
saying  that  in  their  best  judgment  they 
made  up  a  plan  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  unanimously  over- 
turned. I  am  saying  that  it  was  discrim- 
inatory against  blacks. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  situation  still 
today  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
as  it  relates  to  civil  rights  measures, 
where  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  district  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  make  that 
decision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  read  the  Katzenbach  against  South 
Carolina  case. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  also  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  in  that  case 
wherein  he  pointed  out  that  to  make  a 
State  bring  its  enactments  here  to  Wash- 
ington for  approval  deprived  that  State 
of  being  a  sovereign  State  and  made  it 
a  conquered  province. 

I  believe  he  likened  the  situation  to 
one  of  the  evils  that  was  pointed  out  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  wherein 
King  George  was  charged  with  having 
his  legislative  bodies  meet  at  strange 
places,  unusual  places,  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  wear  the  people  out. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  given  any  thought  to  the  arguments, 
persuasive  arguments,  made  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  in  that  case? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  read  his  arguments, 
and  I  must  tell  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  thought  the  points  he  made  were 
powerful  ones  and,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  agree  with  the  ap- 
plication of  those  opinions  to  the  facts 


at  hand.  I  am  not  disposed  personally 
to  see  a  Federal  Government  which  is 
in  complete  control  of  the  habits,  the 
attitudes,  and  the  lifestyles  of  people 
at  the  local  level. 

I  believe  in  a  Federal  system  in  which 
you  do  have  sovereign  States,  and  in 
which  you  do  have  county  boards  of 
supervisors,  and  you  do  have  city  coun- 
cils that  are  able  to  pass  laws  and  or- 
dinances to  govern  the  lives  of  their 
citizens. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  imder  most  cir- 
cumstances you  have  a  far  greater  degree 
of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  local 
officials  than  you  do  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral officials,  who  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  constituency  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. But  in  the  case  of  a  basic  con- 
stitutional right,  like  voting,  I  have  to 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  far  more  responsive  than  local  gov- 
ernment, and  this  is  one  of  those  areas 
where  I  think  the  logic  behind  Justice 
Black's  opinion  falls  apart  because,  as 
a  practical  matter.  If  we  had  not  enacted 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  if  we  had  just  let 
the  States  and  the  local  governments  do 
what  they  please,  I  think  that  today  we 
would  have  the  same  kind  of  low  regis- 
tration, and  voter  turnout  in  the  black 
community  that  existed  in  1964. 

I  remember  reading  a  statement  that 
was  made  by  Congressman  Andy  Young, 
I  guess  the  first  black  Congressman  from 
the  Deep  South  since  Reconstruction,  he 
asked  the  rhetorical  question,  "What  is 
it  like  Uving  under  a  Voting  Rights  Act 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  dic- 
tates to  local  officials  or  local  govern- 
ments what  they  should  do  with  respect 
to  balloting  and  places  of  election?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  wiU  tell  you  how  it 
feels,  it  feels  just  great."  He  said  it  feels 
just  great,  and  he  felt  it  was  just  great 
because  he  was  getting  an  opportimity 
for  the  first  time  to  vote,  to  run  for  office, 
and  get  elected.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  he  would  not  have 
been  elected. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  since  1965,  95  percent  of  the 
black  officials  who  have  been  elected  in 
the  South  were  elected  as  a  direct  result 
of  this  act. 

I  mean,  that  is  very  impressive  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  pointed  out 
that  194  blacks  hold  pubUc  office  in  the 
State  of  California.  But  the  fact  is  that 
in  California  our  Lieutenant  Governor  is 
black,  the  superintendent  of  education, 
a  statewide  office,  is  black,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  black,  and  this 
is  a  State  in  which  blacks  represent 
maybe  10  or  11  percent  of  the  vote. 

I  might  also  say  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  in  my  State  one  of  our  state- 
wide officeholders  is  Asian- American  and 
a  woman,  March  Fong  Eu,  is  secretary 
of  state. 

I  think  that  in  California  we  have 
come  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
race  as  a  factor  in  elections.  I  am  sure 
that  in  certain  areas  it  may  still  be,  but 
we  have  shown  through  the  last  few  elec- 
tions clearly  that  race  is  not  a  factor  in 
statewide  office  and  I  am  proud  of  that 
record. 

I  also  am  very  proud  as  an  American 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  South  we  have 


seen  tremendous  changes  take  place  and 
I  think  that  racial  attitudes  in  the  South 
are  very  different  than  they  were  10  years 
ago.  I  have  spoken  frequently  in  the 
South,  in  the  Senator's  home  State,  and 
I  have  always  enjoyed  myself  and  I  have 
always  found  the  hospitality  to  be  un- 
paralleled. 

I  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  black 
constituents  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama are  such  that  things  are  a  lot  bet- 
ter today  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Alabama  had 
a  very  large  percentage  of  black  votes  in 
his  last  election  and  that  the  black  voters 
in  his  State  think  he  is  doing  a  good  job. 
But  I  still  have  to  believe,  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  voting  rights,  that  we 
still  need  this  law.  We  still  need  a  basic 
framework  upon  which  we  can  build  a 
change  of  attitude  which  will  root  out 
the  last  vestiges  of  a  discrimination 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
feels  was  a  horrible  chapter  in  American 
history. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  answer. 

I,  too,  want  to  say  that  since  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  was  passed  we  have  had 
a  tremendous  upsurge  in  registrations 
in  Alabama,  both  black  and  white,  and 
while  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  largely, 
I  will  say,  responsible  for  much  of  that 
increase,  I  would  say  definitely  that  it  is 
the  public  policy  of  our  State  to  encour- 
age registration  by  all  citizens,  black 
and  white,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
universal  suffrage  in  our  State. 

We  seek  to  encourage  not  only  regis- 
tration but  actual  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise at  the  polls  and  in  our  State  every 
vote  that  is  cast  is  properly  counted. 

So  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  a  large  registration  in  Alabama 
and  I  would  like  to  see  a  narrowing  of 
the  gap  between  the  registration  of  black 
voters  and  white  voters.  I  believe  some- 
where around  56  percent  or  57  percent 
of  our  black  citizens  of  voting  age  are 
registered,  whereas  it  is  about  79  per- 
cent or  80  percent  among  the  white. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  what  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  Federal  regis- 
trars have  accomplished,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  duly  constituted  boards 
of  registrars,  by  whatever  name  called 
in  the  South.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  has  read  the  House  report  on 
H.R.  1629,  I  feel  sure  that  he  has.  but 
on  page  11  of  that  report  this  statement 
is  made,  and  this  is  talking  about  the 
registration  that  has  taken  place  since 
1965: 

In  general,  it  is  estimated  that  18.9  per- 
cent of  black  registration  has  been  accom- 
plished  through   Federal  examiners. 

There  is  18.9  percent.  Well,  where  did 
the  other  81.1  percent  come  from?  It 
came  from  the  duly  constituted  boards 
of  registrars,  by  whatever  name  called 
in  those  jurisdictions. 

I  am  proud  of  the  great  job  that  has 
been  done  in  the  matter  of  increased 
registration  and  increased  voter  partici- 
pation, and  no  one  in  Alabama  has  any 
difficulty  registering  or  voting  or  having 
his  vote  counted.  We  are  proud  of  the 
increase  in  registration  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  it  will  continue  to  increase. 
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I  was  disappointed  when  tlie  distin- 
giiished  Senator  said  that  he,  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  backed  by  some  75 
or  80  or  85  Members  of  the  Senate, 
doubtless,  is  not  going  to  countenance 
the  acceptance  of  any  amendments  to 
this  bill,  irrespective  of  their  merits,  and 
he  pointed  out  the  very  fine  amendment 
that  he  had. 

He  is  not  going  to  be  willing  to  put 
on  his  own  amendment  for  fear  of  some- 
thing or  other,  I  do  not  know  just  what. 
I  assume  that  he  feels  that  might  im- 
pede its  passage,  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  would  and  I  think  everybody  really, 
on  both  sides  of  this  question,  would 
welcome  open  exchange.  Let  the  Senate 
be  the  great  deliberative  body  that  it  is 
said  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  let  the  free 
play  of  reasoning  in  this  matter  control. 
Let  us  have  amendments  considered  on 
the  merits,  having  in  mind  that  it  would 
have  to  be  a  mighty  good  amendment  to 
be  able  to  survive  a  recommendation  by 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  that  it 
be  defeated,  but  we  have  got  another  day 
or  so  of  debate  and  discussion  and  offer- 
ing amendments  here,  do  not  make  the 
awbitrary  decision  that  one  is  not  going 
to  allow  any  amendments. 

I  think  that  this  would  deprive  us  of 
the  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  of  study 
that  the  distinguished  Senator's  subcom- 
mittee has  given  to  this  subject,  the 
scores  of  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
his  committee,  and  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  defeat  every  amendment  that  is 
offered,  that  does  not  leave  a  very  good 
taste  in  the  mouths  of  some  Senators 
who  are  trying  to  come  up  with  a  better 
biU. 

I  would  really  question  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  want  to  deprive  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  of  the 
expertise  that  he  and  his  subcommittee 
have  acquired,  deprive  us  of  the  improve- 
ments that  his  committee  could  make  to 
this  bill,  and  just  say,  why,  everything 
that  the  Senate  has  done  with  respect  to 
this  bill  in  the  last  6  months,  everything 
that  we  have  done  is  a  nullity,  it  is  going 
to  be  wiped  out  no  matter  how  good  an 
amendment  is,  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
the  Senate  to  pass  it. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  Senator  really 
wants  to  stand  by  that  position.  The  time 
is  not  close.  If  the  Senator's  subcom- 
mittee has  come  up  with  some  good  ideas, 
with  some  good  suggestions,  they  ought 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  let  the 
Senate  consider  these  matters. 
I  just  think  in  the  formulation  of  a 

monumental  bill  such  as  this 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  After  I  finish  my  sentence. 
I  just  hope  that  this  bill  being  such  a 
monumental   bill   as    the    Senator   has 
stated,  he  should  allow  the  Senate  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  work  his  subcom- 
mittee has  done  and  not  toss  it  out  the 
window  as  so  much  surplusage  or  so  much 
urmecessary  and  worthless  matter. 
I  do  not  have  the  fioor. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 

will  yield  on  my  time 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  is  no  time.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield.  We  will  not  be 
under  time  until  we  pass  a  cloture 
motion. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  say,  then,  to  my 

good  friend  from  California 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair  will  ask.  does  the  Senator  from 

California  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  mean  to  get 

the  floor.  I  would  be  happy  to  speak  on 

such  time 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  yielding  to  the 
Senator  as  much  time  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  just  want  to  make  the 
point,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  the 
observations  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  are  reasonable. 
I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  often  adopt 
a  posture  in  this  body  that  despite  the 
persuasiveness  of  amendments  which 
may  be  offered,  we  will  say  even  before 
we  hear  amendments  that  we  are  not 
going  to  consider  any  and  we  are  not 
going  to  countenance  the  adoption  of 
any  amendments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  does  go  be- 
yond what  a  sense  of  fairness  and  open- 
mindedness  would  indicate  and  dictate. 
To  my  good  friend  from  California,  I 
must  say  that  this  certainly  is  not  the 
posture  that  he  normally  would  take. 
I  have  found  him  to  be  a  very  reasonable 
person. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  on  the  floor  when  I  discussed 
this  a  few  minutes  ago? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  heard  some  observa- 
tions that  led  to  my  saying  that.  Maybe 
I  misimderstood. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
why  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  try  and  pass 
the  House  bill  with  no  amendments,  if 
possible.  There  are  several  reasons. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  passed  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  is  almost  identical 
to  the  House  bill.  There  are  four  differ- 
ences that  I  can  think  of,  three  of  them 
very  minor  and  one,  an  amendment  that 
I  had  offered,  which  would  give  the  court 
the  power  to  award  attorney  fees  to  a 
prevailing  party  in  a  civil  rights  case. 

We  are  running  out  of  time.  The  clock 
is  tolling.  If  we  do  not  get  a  bill  by  Au- 
gust 1,  there  is  going  to  be  a  gap  of  4,  6, 
or  8  weeks  between  the  time  that  this 
bill  and  some  of  its  very  important  pro- 
visions expire  and  the  time  that  we  could 
get  a  new  bill  through  which  would  rep- 
resent a  reenactment  but,  in  effect,  it 
would  be  a  new  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  feel  a  lot  of  damage  could  be  done  in 
that  interval  of  4,  6,  or  8  weeks  to  the 
voting  rights  of  blacks. 

My  feeling  is  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Senate  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  so  similar  to  the  House  bill 
there  is  no  reason  not  to  take  the  House 
bill.  I  think  the  leadership  was  perfectly 
correct  in  moving  the  House  bill  when 
they  did  because  if  we  had  waited  until 
the  Senate  bill  had  been  reported,  and 
we  were  able  to  bring  the  Senate  bill 
up  in  due  course,  it  would  have  been 
Wednesday  before  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate 
That  would  have  meant  no  cloture  vote 
until  Friday  and  we  would  not  have  got- 
ten to  the  merits  of  the  bill  until  next 
week,  whereas  we  are  on  the  merits  of 
the  bill  now.  The  leadership  saved  us  a 
lot  of  very  valuable  time. 


I  am  very  deeply  concerned  about 
going  to  conference  and  having  a  signifi- 
cant disagreement  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  some  amendment 
which  its  author  may  feel  is  perfectly 
meritorious  but  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  us  in  conference  to  the 
point  tht  we  would  not  get  a  reenactment 
of  this  legislation  before  August  1.  That 
is  the  reason  that  I  feel  as  I  do.  I  am 
not  trying  to  shut  anyone  off. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  initial  remarks, 
we  passed  this  bill  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  on  June  11. 
If  we  had  brought  this  matter  before  the 
Senate  on  June  20,  say,  I  would  have  had 
no  objections  whatsoever  to  considering 
a  number  of  amendments  and  probably 
would  have  voted  for  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. But  we  now  are  at  a  critical  point 
in  time.  I  just  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
afford  to  allow  this  act  to  expire. 

It  has  a  tremendous  symbolic  signifi- 
cance to  many  millions  of  Americans.  If 
this  act  should  expire  because  the  House 
and  the  Senate  could  not  get  together, 
or  because  of  the  loss  of  time  or  because 
perhaps  of  a  filibuster.  I  think  people 
would  revile  us  in  the  Congress  for  our 
inability  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  As  I  understand  thLs  morn- 
ing's vote,  we  voted  to  give  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  the  right  to  call 
Congress  back  into  session  at  any  time 
during  the  August  recess.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  House  would  have  to  concur. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  is  here 
and  can  answer  himself.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  would  have  to 
concur  with  the  action  we  have  taken. 
Mr.  NUNN.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
concerns    amendments    to    the    voting 
rights  bill.  I  am  sure  if  there  was  any 
amendment  that  was  placed  on  this  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  which  differed 
with  the  House  passed  bill,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  August  6  deadline  would 
certainly  not  come  into  consideration. 
I  am  certain  that,  on  a  matter  of  this 
urgency  and  of  this  importance,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
who  both  support  this  act,  would  make 
certain  that  the  act  did  not  expire.  I 
would  hope  the  Senator  from  California 
would  look  at  each  amendment  on  its 
merits.  If  the  Senator  from  California 
feels  that  some  of  these  amendments  may 
be  meritorious  and  fair  in  eliminating 
some  of  the  inequities  to  States  like  Geor- 
gia and  other  southern  States,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  California  would  be 
frank  about  it  and  say  so. 

We  all  know  by  the  pattern  of  voting 
here  so  far  that,  unless  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  other  main  supporters 
of  the  bill  reaUy  support  consideration 
of  one  of  these  amendments,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  anything  passed— that  is 
obvious. 

When  we  are  trying  to  eliminate  one 
form  of  discrimination  in  this  country, 
it  is  ludicrous  to  have  the  Senate  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  in  a  position  of  not 
accepting  any  amendments  and  not  even 
allowing  the  supporters  of  the  bill  to 
vote  aye  on  any  of  the  amendments  be- 
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cause  of  a  so-called  time  problem.  We 
have  a  built-in  inequity  to  seven  States 
in  this  country,  certain  counties,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Senator's  own  State  of 
California.  The  Senate  is  considering  a 
matter  of  signiflcant  magnitude  which 
will  last  for  10  years — a  matter  that  my 
particular  State  will  have  to  live  with 
for  10  years,  because  it  will  pass.  The 
least  the  Senate  can  do  would  be  to  as- 
sure that  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
and  his  supporters  are  going  to  consider 
the  amendments  on  their  merits. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  the  Senate 
is  in  the  position  that  this  is  not  going  to 
be  done. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  taken  a  look  at  the  calendar  and 
seen  how  many  days  we  have  left  under 
a  statute  v.'here  we  have  to  recess  for 
August? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  my  point.  I  under- 
stood from  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  could  call  us  back  into  session. 
I  am  not  in  favcr  of  having  this  measure 
run  out  by  delaying  mechanisms.  I  would 
truly  like  to  vote  for  the  final  passage 
of  this  bill.  However,  it  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  to  vote  for  it 
when  I  feel  that  not  only  does  it  dis- 
criminate against  certain  areas  of  the 
countiy,  but  also  that  the  Senate  has 
debated  the  bill  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill  being  adamantly  opposed  to  any 
amendment  regardless  of  its  merit.  Even 
if  they  could  support  the  amendment  on 
its  merits,  they  will  not  do  so,  because 
of  some  time  limitation  that  is  really  not 
applicable. 

Even  without  the  action  we  took  in  giv- 
ing the  majority  leader  the  right  to  call 
us  back,  we  could  easily  complete  this 
measure,  have  a  conference  on  it,  with- 
in the  deadline  of  August  1,  if  we  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  so. 

I  hate  to  go  back  home  and  tell  the 
people  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  "Not 
only  are  you  going  to  have  to  live  with 
this  act  for  10  years,  and  not  only  is 
there  no  provision — no  matter  how  well 
you  behave  under  the  act  and  comply 
with  the  law — to  get  out  from  under  it 
for  10  years,  but  also,  because  of  certain 
self-imposed  deadlines  that  Congress  put 
into  effect,  the  Senate  did  not  even  con- 
sider any  amendments  on  their  merits. 
Instead  the  Senate  took  a  blanket  posi- 
tion against  all  of  them,  and  the  majority 
went  right  on  down  that  railroad  track 
and  over  all  of  us." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee gave  to  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  this  legislation  on  June  11.  If 
w^e  had  been  able  to  have  an  executive 
session  sometime  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  we  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  coxisider  this  bill  long  before  now.  But 
we  did  not  have  that  opportunity. 

The  leadership  pulled  the  House  bill 
off  the  calendar,  because  they  were 
afraid,  and  I  concurred  with  that  deci- 
sion, although  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  in  advance,  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  an  extension  of  the  act  if 
the  Senate  bill  was  brought  up  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  because  if  you 
look  at  the  various  motions  that  would 
have  to  be  made  and  the  motions  for 


cloture  that  would  have  to  be  filed,  and  if 
you  look  at  the  various  amendments  that 
could  be  introduced  before  the  cloture 
motion,  and  with  the  15  minutes  for  every 
vote,  those  people  who  were  opponents  of 
the  bill — not  speaking  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Georgia — would 
have  been  able  to  push  consideration  of 
the  bill  back  to  the  point  that  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  act  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  August  1  deadline,  and  may- 
be not  prior  to  the  time  of  the  August  6 
deadline,  when  the  act  expires. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  fioor  manager  of  the  bill 
will  yield  to  me  for  one  observation,  be- 
cause I  have  to  leave  to  go  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  point 
I  want  to  make  underscores  precisely 
what  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  that  is  that 
this  act  will  extend  a  law  for  10  years. 
It  seems  unconscionable  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  1975,  a  year  in  which  there 
are  not  too  many  elections  taking  place 
in  this  country,  particularly  between 
now  and  the  time  of  our  reconvening, 
not  to  consider  carefully  every  proposed 
amendment. 

I  was  one  who  voted  not  to  adjourn 
for  the  recess.  I  thought  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate,  and  I  wanted  to 
stay  over  here — not  as  enthusiastically 
as  normally  might  be  the  case,  but  never- 
theless I  thought  that  was  important. 

But  I  wish  to  make  this  point:  As  I 
understand  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, he  is  saying  that  if  we  change  in 
any  important  respect  the  bill  that  has 
come  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  is  a  chance  that 
there  may  be  disagreement  and  it  will 
take  some  time  to  resolve  that. 

I  am  paraphrasing  w^hat  the  Senator 
said;  I  do  not  mean  to  put  words  into 
his  mouth.  But  if  we  are  talking  about  a 
bill  that  is  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  for 
10  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  give  every  consideration  to  every 
amendment  that  may  be  proposed. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  an  example  of 
what  I  mean.  The  Senators  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles  and  Mr.  Stone)  voted  to 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  this  bill.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
pending  an  amendment  which  would  ex- 
clude the  application  of  the  act  from 
four  Florida  counties,  for  a  very  good 
reason :  There  is  no  evidence,  none  at  all, 
that  there  has  been  any  discrimination 
there  that  comes  under  the  terms  of  this 
act. 

So  here  are  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Florida  who  hope  this  amend- 
ment of  theirs  might  be  considered,  and 
yet,  as  I  understand  my  good  friend  from 
California,  the  prospects  are  that  it  will 
probably  not  be  considered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  will  certainly  be  con- 
sidered. If  the  majority  of  Senators  vote 
for  it,  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  By  the  same  token, 
when  my  good  friend  from  California 
spoke  about  the  actions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  must  say  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  of  several  subcommittees. 
We  have  more  energy  amendments  than 


you  can  possibly  imagine.  We  have  ac- 
cepted some  of  them,  and  some  we  have 
not  accepted.  Senator  Talmadce,  also 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  I  are  due 
back  over  there  before  very  long,  to  take 
up  an  energy  bill  this  afternoon. 

But  any  time  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  is  persuaded  by  the 
author  of  any  amendment  that  it  has 
merit,  and  by  affirmative  vote  it  endorses 
that  amendment,  giving  it  the  stamp  of 
approval  that  it  carries,  I  think  that  the 
amendment  does  deserve  consideration, 
and  that  ought  to  be  reason  enough  to 
say,  "Let  us  hold  up  on  this  law  that  we 
are  going  to  enact  for  10  years,  and  take 
a  look  at  what  the  other  body  thinks." 

I  just  have  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  disappointed  that  apparently  the 
leadership,  insofar  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, is  almost  determined  that  there 
will  be  no  amendments  acted  upon  favor- 
ably, despite  whatever  supporting  evid- 
ence there  may  be  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
^int  out  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
^y  friend,  that  we  have  had  many  dis- 
cissions about  other  legislation.  Some- 
times we  agree,  and  other  times  we  dis- 
agree, but  always  I  have  found  him  to  be 
a  man  of  sound  and  sober  judgment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  come  nearest  to 
winning  when  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia was  on  my  side.  I  have  never  won 
yet,  though  I  have  been  here  almost  9 
years. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  reason  for  feeling 
that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  adopt 
amendments  relates  only  to  the  tremend- 
ous importance  I  attach  to  getting  this 
bill  on  the  desk  of  the  President  before 
the  law  expires.  I  think  there  are  many 
other  Senators  who  feel  the  same  as  I. 
There  is  no  desire  on  our  part  to  rail- 
road anyone.  I  sat  through  every  day  of 
the  hearings,  every  hour  of  the  hearings. 
Most  of  the  time  I  was  the  only  Senator 
there.  We  have  a  hearing  record  that  is 
1,000  pages  long. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
this  question:  What  are  the  chances,  if 
there  are  good  amendments  that  are 
rejected  this  week  because  of  the  time 
exigency,  of  coming  back  with  any  kind 
of  corrective  legislation  within  the  next 
10  years? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  depends  on  what  the 
amendments  are,  but  I  think  It  might  be 
pretty  good. 

May  I  yield  at  this  point  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  indeed  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  for  yielding  to  me  briefly  on  a 
privileged  matter. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
55— TO  CORRECT  AN  ERROR  IN 
THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  S.  555 

Mr.  TALMAEKjE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res  55) 
to  correct  an  error  In  the  enrollment  of  S. 
565. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  that  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  checked  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska    (Mr.   Curtis) 
It  merely  corrects  a  drafting  error  In  a 
conference  report  agreed  to  last  evening 
which  left  off  two  lines  that  are  essential 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  the  Senate  adopted  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  555,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  biU  makes  needed  changes 
in  the  emergency  loan  proeram  ad- 
imnlstered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

The  concurrent  resolution  simply  au- 
Oionzes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  555  to 
Insert,  after  the  enacting  clause  of  'the 
;..  P  ^^^  ^^*<=^  were  Inadvertently 
omitted.  The  material  omitted  merely 
specifies  that  S.  555  amends  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 

AClr. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  concurrent  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

R^l°J'^fy  *^^  ^^"^^   <*'»«  »"«»«  of 
Representatives   concurring).    That    In    the 

y^ntZ^^^'^'  ''"'  ^^-  ^^'  *°  ^^^^'^  Se 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 

Act    the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  herebv 

o?*th7^f.  t!?,1  '''''''^-  '^  *^«^  enrorimenl 
of  the  said  bill,  to  make  the  following  cor- 
rection, namely:  Insert  after  the  enactlne 
cUj^  the  following:  "That  the  Conso^Wat^l 
r»rm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (the  Act) 
te  amended  as  follows : ".  ' 
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amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
California   just   a   couple   of   questions 
about  this  measure. 

Assume  it  passes  in  the  form  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  Is 
the  form  we  are  considering  here  now, 
assume  the  State  that  happens  to  be 
covered  has  not  had  any  kind  of  voting 
device,  literacy  test,  or  other  similar 
measure  for  a  period  of  years,  and  as- 
sume a  State  that  Is  covered  has  its  vot- 
ing participation,  say.  In  1976  going  be- 
yond 50  percent.  Is  there  any  way  that 
a  State  under  those  circumstances  can 
get  out  from  under  this  particular 
measure? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  quote  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  the  language  of 
the  act  and  then  will  discuss  what  It 
means. 
The  section  4(d)  states: 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  be  determined  to 
have  engaged  In  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  If  (1)  Incidents  of  such  use 
have  been  few  In  niunber  and  have  been 
promptly  and  effectively  corrected  by  State 
or  local  action,  (2)  the  continuing  effect  of 
such  Incidents  has  been  eliminated,  and  (3) 
there  Is  no  reasonable  probability  of  their 
recurrence  In  the  future. 


m«^'  7ALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Chalr- 

^  oom^"^,  "^y  distinguished  friend 
from  California  who  is  the  floor  man- 

^S?'  ^^^^  ^^  pending  measure. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


TIME  FOR  FILING  REPORT  ON 

S.  1279 
Mr    TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

S*STTi°."^^°*  *^*t  the  Committee 
?J1/k!  /"'"ciai7  have  until  midnight 

obS!io?ftl^o^Se?er^^-  ^^^^°"* 
Mr  TUNNEY.  It  is  our  hope  that  we 
win  have  tomorrow  in  printed  form  the 
majonty  and  the  minority  report™  all 
Senators  so  that  they  can  evaluate  what 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did  on 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

-i7^®«®®"**®  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration  of   the   biU    (HJl.   6219)    to 


Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  give  me 
that  section  again  so  I  can  follow.  What 
section  is  that? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  section  4(d) . 
In  applying  that  formulation  to  a  spe- 
cific circumstance,  the  State  of  Alaska 
was  able  to  bail  out,  because  the  inci- 
dents of  a  test  or  device  were  few  is  num- 
ber, were  promptly  and  eflfectively  cor- 
rected by  State  or  local  action,  that  the 
continuing  effect  of  such  incidents  had 
been  eliminated,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
sonable probability  of  their  recurrence 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  about  a  State  that 
had  a  dual  school  system?  How  long  a 
time  does  that  have  to  have  been  elimi- 
nated? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Under  the  Gaston  de- 
cision It  is  not  celar  how  long  It  would 
apply.  The  court  was  not  specific  in  es- 
tablishing a  timetable.  But  under  the 
Gaston  decision.  It  stated  that  it  was  a 
test  or  device  to  use  a  hteracy  test  where 
there  was  a  segregated  school  system. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia that,  up  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  It  was  a  crime  to  educate  a  black 
In  many  parts  of  the  South.  It  was  a 
crime  to  do  so.  Then  when  blacks  achiev- 
ed their  liberty  from  slavery,  a  dual  sys- 
tem was  set  up  for  education.  Blacks 
were  not  given  the  same  educational  or 
social  opportunity,  and  Lord  knows 
there  was  a  tremendous  degree  of  psy- 
chological scarring. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
certainly  does  not  approve  of  those  prac- 
tices any  more  than  my  colleague  from 
California,  and  I  do  not  In  any  way  con- 
done them. 


I  think  the  events  around  the  country 
have  demonstrated  pretty  decisively  in 
the  last  few  years  that  these  kinds  of 
problems  are  not  confined  to  the  South 
alone.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  NUNN.  The  great  distinction  has 
been  that  the  people  in  the  South  al- 
ways have  their  deepseated  feelings  and 
emotions  In  the  form  of  legislation,  and 
people  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  not  done  that.  Nevertheless,  many 
other  States  in  other  geographical  areas 
have  carried  out  almost  exactly  the  same 
practices.  So  the  question  of  proof  of  this 
kind  of  discrimination  Is  easier  to  docu- 
ment in  the  South  than  perhaps  other 
sections  of  the  country.  However,  i  do 
think  events  are  demonstrating  that  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  a  problem  confined  to  our 
section  alone. 

My  point,  without  in  any  way  going 
back  and  debating  past  practices,  is 
really  the  future.  What  incentive  does 
the  State  of  Georgia  have  under  this 
legislation  to  not  only  comply  with  the 
expressed  provisions  of  it,  but  also  with 
the  intent  of  it?  There  is  no  hope  of 
ever  getting  out  from  under  the  special 
provisions  of  this  legislation  that  require 
Justice  Department  approval  of  any 
changes  in  regulations. 

Of  course,  Alaska  is  a  different  case 
because  they  have  not  had  a  dual  school 
system. 

For  Georgia,  there  is  no  way  to  ball 
out.  There  is  no  way  by  good  perform- 
ance to  become  exempted  from  the  act. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  prison  system 
probation  system,  or  judicial  system  in 
the  country  that  does  not  give  even  a 
prisoner  some  way  of  earning  his  way 
back  into  society. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  finds  it  very 
objectionable  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  gives  any  incentive  to  a  par- 
ticular State  like  Georgia  to  really  com- 
ply except  by  tlie  sheer  force  and  review 
of  it  by  the  Justice  Department.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  agree  that  relationships 
really  cannot  be  dictated  by  law  There 
are  many  matters  that  can  be  enforced 
by  law.  But  I  would  think  that  the  bill 
itself  could  do  a  much  better  job  of  in- 
suring the  voting  rights,  if  there  were 
some  provision  that  says:  "If  you  in 
these  particular  States  comply  with  the 
act,  then  you  will  no  longer  be  subjected 
to  the  burdensome  procedures  of  the 
act." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  more.  Racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination  know  no  State  bound- 
aries, and  no  national  boundaries.  There 
is  discrimmation  in  every  part  of  the 
worid,  in  every  culture,  and  probably 
there  has  been  through  the  history  of 
mankind.  Certainly,  as  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  been  the  case,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  human  nature 
in  a  way. 

We  could  go  on  and  have  quite  a  dis- 
cussion about  that,  but  the  fact  Is  today 
what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  extend 
for  10  years,  not  indefinitely,  for  10  years, 
or,  if  an  amendment  is  offered,  for  some 
lesser  period,  a  Voting  Rights  Act  that 
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has  worked.  It  has  worked.  It  has  done 
very  good  things. 

I  was  mentioning  this  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len) a  few  moments  ago.  I  feel  when  I 
am  in  the  South,  when  I  am  speaking  in 
the  Senator's  home  State  of  Georgia, 
that  there  has  never  been  anything  but 
the  greatest  courtesy  shown  to  me.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
blacks  and  whites  on  race  relations,  on 
the  improvements,  and  what  needs  to  be 
done.  I  think  that  the  South  in  its  racial 
relations  has  come  an  awfully  long  ways, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  completely  differ- 
ent attitude  today  in  the  South  than  ex- 
isted 10  years  ago. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that.  I  can  also  say  that  I 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  both 
white  and  black,  fully  believe  in  the  in- 
tent of  this  particular  legislation,  that  is, 
to  insure  everyone  that  they  have  equal 
opportunity  to  vote.  I  think  the  right  to 
vote  certainly  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  made  so  much  progress  in  the 
South  in  the  relationship  between  the 
black  and  the  white  races.  I  think  we  can 
make  a  strong  case  that  we  have  a  much 
better  relationship  in  my  State  of  Greor- 
gia  now  than  in  many  States  that  are  not 
in  the  so-called  Southern  section  of  our 
country. 

The  point  is  this:  Assuming,  hypo- 
thetically,  that  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion in  1976 — or  any  other  election  the 
Senator  might  want  to  choose — that  we 
had  a  90-percent  registration  of  all  eli- 
gible black  citizens  in  the  South,  and  as- 
suming that  90  percent  of  the  people  of 
both  races  voted  in  the  1976  election,  and 
assuming  that  there  was  no  literacy  tests 
or  other  devices  in  law  under  those  con- 
ditions would  the  State  of  Georgia  be 
able  to  bail  out  of  this  particular  act,  or 
would  we  be  subject  to  having  every  city 
ordinance,  every  county  ordinance,  every 
act  of  the  State  legislature  affecting 
voting,  being  continuously  reviewed  in 
the  Justice  Department  before  imple- 
mentation? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  it  is  fah:  to  say 
that  unless  the  State  of  Georgia  could 
comply  with — and  prove  to  the  court — 
the  provisions  of  section  4(d)  and  sec- 
tion 4(a) ,  it  would  remain  covered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  mind 
taking  the  time  to  explain  exactly  what 
those  provisions  are,  so  that  we  will  have 
it  clear? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No;  not  at  all. 

Section  4(d)  refers  back  to  section  4 
(a).  Section  4(d)    says: 

For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  be  determined  to 
have  engaged  In  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  If  (1 )  Incidents  of  such  use  have 
been  few  In  number  and  have  been  promptly 
and  effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action,  (2)  the  continuing  effect  of  such  In- 
cidents has  been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there 
Is  no  reasonable  probability  of  their  recur- 
rence In  the  future. 

If  that  can  be  shown,  then  we  go  back 
to  section  4(a). 

Mr.  NUNN.  On  that  particular  point, 
is  any  time  element  involved?  Is  there  a 
10-year  period? 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  section  4(a)  there  is; 
not  in  section  4(d). 

In  section  4(a)  it  states  that  a  State 
must  show  that  no  test  or  device  has 
been  used  during  the  10  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  action  for  the  purpose 
or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color.  That  is  the  existing  law.  There 
would  be  a  change  in  the  law,  under  the 
proposed  legislation  as  we  are  offering 
it  and  as  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  10 
years  is  changed  to  20  years. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Twenty  years  is  in  this? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Twenty  years  is  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  versions  of 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  even  if  you  had  had  a 
device  10  years  ago — and  a  device  has 
been  defined  by  one  court  decision  as  a 
dual  school  system 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  if  it  also  instituted 
a  literacy  test. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  we  had 
a  dual  school  system  in  the  Southern 
States  at  one  point. 

So  even  if  there  were  compliance  in 
every  other  respect,  if  the  State  had 
had  a  dual  school  system  within  the  20 
years,  under  this  bill,  no  matter  what 
its  performance,  no  matter  what  its  at- 
titude change,  no  matter  what  its  black 
registration,  no  matter  what  its  num- 
ber of  black  oflBceholders.  no  matter 
what  it  does  in  any  way,  it  still  would  be 
under  this  act,  unless  it  could  show  that 
it  had  had  20  years  without  any  so- 
called  device.  Is  that  a  correct  inter- 
pretation? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  does  the  Senator 
justify  that,  with  a  perfect  record  for 
20  years? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  there  were  a  perfect 
record  for  20  years,  we  would  not  need 
to  consider  reenacting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  means  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  is  done  in  the  next  10  years,  any 
State  in  the  Union — which  would  be 
mainly  the  Southern  States — that  had 
had  a  dual  school  system  within  20  years 
would  not  Be  eligible  in  any  way  to  bail 
out  of  the  act,  no  matter  what  its  per- 
formance. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  would  not  be  able  to 
do  so,  under  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Under  the  ex- 
tension legislation  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, a  20-year  period  would  be  required 
during  which  tests  or  devices  were  not 
used. 

If,  during  that  20  year  period,  no  tests 
or  devices  were  used,  I  think  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  a  new  voting  rights  act 
being  passed  by  Congress.  So  there  is 
something  to  work  toward,  if  this  meas- 
ure io  passed. 

I  point  out  one  thing:  It  is  not  all 
wine  and  roses  insofar  as  the  importance 
of  this  act  and  cooperation  with  the 
spirit  of  the  act  are  concerned  in  the 
covered  States.  As  an  example,  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  page  598  of  the  hearing 
record,  where  there  is  a  listing  of  38 
section  5  objections  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  various  procedures  of  the  State 
and  local  governmental  jurisdictions  in 
Georgia  when  they  proposed  to  change 
their  election  laws.  As  the  Senator  from 


Georgia  knows,  under  section  5  there 
has  to  be  a  preclearance  of  all  munici- 
pal, county,  and  State  ordinances  and 
laws  which  would  purpose  to  change  the 
election  laws. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  saying  that 
these  are  violations? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  These  are  objections 
that  the  Attorney  General  made  to  the 
proposed  changes  by  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  objections  were  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  discriminatory. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  give  the  Senator  a 
Uttle  example. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  down  the 
page,  under  the  State  of  Georgia,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down,  he  will  see 
"Perry,  city  of;  city  election:  majority 
requirement."  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
about  that  particular  case,  because  if 
this  kind  of  scrutiny  were  given  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  there  would  be 
more  objections  than  are  demonstrated 
here. 

I  happen  to  be  from  the  city  of  Perry. 
I  happen  to  have  grown  up  there.  My 
father  happened  to  have  been  mayor 
there  for  8  years.  We  have  had  a  series 
of  city  election  laws,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  familiar  with  the  way  local 
bills  work.  They  automatically  pass  in 
the  State  legislature,  if  proposed  by  the 
legislative  delegation,  and  so  forth. 

In  this  particular  case,  for  something 
like  60  or  70  years,  the  city  of  Perry  had 
a  majority  requirement,  just  as  many 
States  in  the  Union  do — tliat  means  a 
plurality  would  not  win.  If  there  were 
three  candidates  in  the  race  and  one  of 
them  did  not  get  a  majority,  the  two 
leading  candidates  would  have  a  runoff. 

I  happened  to  have  been  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  we  were  amending  a  law 
that  increased  the  term  of  city  council- 
men  and  mayors  from  2  years  to  4  years — 
a  simple  law  that  did  that  and  did  not 
require  Justice  Department  approval. 

This  bill  amended  Inadvertently  the 
majority  requirement  and  the  Perry  law 
reverted  to  a  statute  that  existed  in  the 
1800's  where  there  had  been  a  great 
question  of  whether  a  majority  was  re- 
quired or  a  plurality  was  required.  So 
in  amending  the  statute — going  from  2 
years  to  a  4-year  term,  for  a  small  town — 
it  was  interpreted  in  a  local  court  de- 
cision that,  instead  of  simply  amending 
that,  we  had  gone  back  to  a  requirement 
of  a  plurality  rather  than  a  majority  in 
the  election.  Everyone  in  town,  everyone 
in  the  city  council — with  no  objections — 
agreed  this  was  not  the  intent:  it  was 
simply  a  mistake.  So  in  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  we  introduced  a  bill 
to  go  back  to  a  majority  requirement, 
which  had  been  on  the  books  for  some- 
thing like  60  or  70  years.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  gets  involved.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  says,  "You  cannot  do 
that.  You  cannot  do  that  because  this 
changes  the  voting  requirement  from  a 
plurality  to  a  majority" — even  though 
in  all  those  years,  for  60  or  70  years,  there 
had  a  majority  requirement. 

This  is  one  of  the  objections,  right 
here,  that  I  am  personally  famiUar  with. 
It  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
race,  and  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  discrimination.  No  one  even  con- 
tended that  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
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scrimination.  Yet  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sits  here  in  Washington  overruling 
the  city  council  of  Perry,  the  mayor,  all 
the  citizens  of  Perry,  and  the  Georgia 
State  Legislature,  because  they  said  this 
could  infringe  on  somebody's  rights. 

Let  me  outline  what  actually  hap- 
pened imder  the  Justice  Department's 
ruling.  There  was  a  well-qualified  black 
man  who  ran  for  city  council  several 
years  ago.  He  ran  about  2  or  maybe  4 
years  before  that— I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  date.  I  happen  to  have  supported 
him  at  that  time.  He  came  within  50 
or  60  votes  of  getting  elected  with  a  ma- 
jority. However,  what  happened  when  he 
ran  under  the  Interpretation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  that  the  people 
of  the  town  got  fed  up.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  under  the  old  law,  he  would 
have  been  elected  to  the  city  council. 

Yet.  the  Department  of  Justice,  in 
trying  their  best  to  make  sure  there 
was  no  discrimination,  lost  him  that 
election.  The  reason  It  happened  was 
that  no  one  was  going  to  vote  with  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  saying,  "You  have  to  con- 
tinue this  absurd  situation,"  with  a  law 
no  on  ever  intended  to  amend. 

That  is  just  one  example.  Here  It  is 
listed  in  the  book  as  if  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  city  of  Perry  had  an 
act  of  discrimination.  I  contend  that  if 
this  microscopic  criteria  were  applied 
anywhere  in  the  country,  it  would  in- 
flame the  local  and  State  citizens  to  a 
point  of  outright  indignation. 

The  Attorney  General  himself,  if  he 
had  reviewed  this,  would  never  have 
ruled  in  that  manner.  Anyone  responsi- 
ble in  the  Justice  Department  would  not 
have.  We  all  know  what  happened.  Some 
GS-12  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
looked  at  the  Perry  situation,  not  know- 
ing or  understanding  anything  about  it 
whatsoever,  and  rejected  it  and  sent  it 
back.  This  is  what  the  cities  and  counties 
in  my  State  are  having  to  go  through. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from 
California,  if  he  had  been  through  that 
himself,  would  in  any  way  condone  that 
kind  of  interpretation. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  No,  he  would  not. 
I  might  point  out  that  California  has 
two  counties  which  are  covered  under 
the  1971  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  We  are  going  to  have  many  more 
counties  covered  as  a  result  of  subtitle  3, 
which  Is  the  minority  language  provlsiori 
of  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  objectionable 
nobody  can  say  that  it  is  not  objection- 
able, to  have  local  city  ordinances  sent 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  preclearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  racial  discrimina- 
tion or  ethnic  discrimination,  as  it  re- 
lates to  voting  rights,  is  worse.  There 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  if  we  had  not  had  that  kind 
of  discrimination. 

When  this  Voting  Rights  Act  passed 
in  1965.  there  were  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  blacks  in  Mississippi  registered  to 
vote.  They  had  no  part  of  the  political 
process.  Today  in  Mississippi,  we  have 
34  percent  black  population  and  there  is 
one  member  of  the  legislature  who  is 
black.  There  is  not  one  black  who  has 
been  elected  statewide  in  any  of  the 
covered  States. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  many  members  in 
the  State  of  Georgia.  We  have.  I  think, 
more  members  in  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  that  are  black  than  any  State 
in  the  Union.  I  think  that  Is  correct, 
though  I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  believe  it  is  correct. 
Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  a  great  many 
blacks  making  a  fine  contribution  to  our 
State.  We  have  a  fine  black  Congressman, 
Mr.  Young,  making  a  great  contribution. 
I  am  not  going  to  debate  that  point  with 
the  Senator,  because  I  am  happy  to  agree. 
I  would  like  to  see  every  eligible  black 
voter  in  my  State  registered  and  voting. 
And  I  would  like  to  see  something  in  this 
bill  that  would  give  the  incentive  to  our 
people  in  Georgia,  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture, to  the  Governor,  and  to  everyone 
else  to  really  put  on  a  massive  registra- 
tion effort,  not  just  with  blacks;  with 
whites  and  everyone. 

But  there  is  absolutely  no  incentive 
-under  the  act  and  absolutely  no  way  that 
a  State,  no  matter  how  hard  it  tries,  no 
matter  what  it  does,  no  matter  what 
kmd  of  change  there  has  been  in  atmo- 
sphere and  political  philosophy,  there  is 
absolutely  no  way  for  a  State  to  get  out 
from  under  this  act  if  they  have  had  a 
dual  school  system  any  time  in  the  last 
20  years. 

That  is  intolerable.  I  really  have  to 
believe  that  if  the  Senate  were  not  under 
this  kind  of  time  pressure  brought  about 
by  a  recess,  the  Senate  would  discuss 
these  considerations  more  carefully. 

I  happen  to  believe,  too,  because  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, that  if  he  did  not  feel  this  severe 
time  constraint,  he  would  himself  support 
some  reasonable  amendments  to  provide 
some  incentives  that  would  do  a  lot  more 
to  increase  voting  in  my  State. 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  States;  I  do 
not  know  about  them.  But  I  think  there 
are  ways  to  make  this  act  much  stronger 
in  trying  to  increase  black  participation 
in  the  South,  by  giving  incentive  there 
to  reaUy  comply  with  the  act,  thereby 
avoiding  the  rather  humiliating  experi- 
ence of  having  to  submit  every  single 
change  by  elected  officials  in  every  single 
city  and  county  ordinance  pertaining  to 
elections  through  some  unelected  GS-12 
bureaucrat  over  at  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  speaks  from  his  heart  and 
from  his  conscience  when  he  says  that 
he  abhors  racial  discrimination  and 
when  he  says  that  he  wants  to  see  every- 
body given  an  opportunity  to  register  and 
vote.  I  know  he  feels  that  way.  He  is  my 
friend  and  we  have  had  too  many  dis- 
cussions about  the  matter  of  race  rela- 
tions and  the  matter  of  trying  to  improve 
(«)portunities  for  people  everywhere  in 
the  country  not  to  know  that  he  is 
strongly  on  the  side  of  full  participation 
I  applaud  those  objectives. 

I  also  imderstand  why  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  feels  that  the  act  creates 
very  serious  problems  for  some  elected 
officials  in  his  State,  which,  sometimes, 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  move 
quickly  in  getting  an  ordinance  changed 
in  time  for  the  election.  I  imderstand  all 
of  that.  The  only  thing  that  I  say  is  that 
I  also  understand— and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia   does,   but  perhaps 


our  perspective  is  a  little  different  on 
this — that  the  humiliation  of  the  blacks 
in  the  covered  districts,  their  inability 
to  vote,  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  for  many,  many  years,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  it  now 
stands  on  the  books. 

I  mentioned  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  a  bit  earlier  that 
Representative  Young  from  Georgia— i 
guess  the  first  black  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Deep  South  since  the  Recon- 
struction days — said  at  one  time  "Yes, 
there  is  this  Federal  imposition  of  con-^ 
trols  on  local  election  codes  and,  you 
know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a  black  and 
be  under  this  Federal  authority?  It  feels 
just  great." 

Mr.  NUNN.  He  also,  I  might  add,  testi- 
fied, and  I  believe  he  supported,  on  the 
floor,  an  amendment  that  would  make 
this  act  apply  nationwide. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
correct.  But  it  is  going  to  apply  nation- 
wide, particularly  titles  H  and  HI,  where 
we  talk  about  minority  language  cover- 
age. We  are  saying  that  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, Spanish-speaking  persons,  Asian 
Americans,  and  American  Indians  are  all 
going  to  be  covered  under  this  act.  We  are 
going  to  include  many  counties  that  are 
not  presently  covered.  The  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  going  to  have  a  number  of 
counties  that  are  covered  because  of  the 
Mexican-American  problem. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  that  is  good.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  that.  I  think  it 
Is  good  that  the  concept  is  being  ex- 
panded. However,  we  all  know  that  the 
definitions  here  point  in  certain  direc- 
tions. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  to  the  areas  where 
the  problems  were  most  serious. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
using  the  past  tense.  I  would  sav  that 
was  correct  in  the  past  tense— 1965— 
when  the  act  was  first  passed. 

Does  the  Senator  think  it  is  correct  to 
apply  1965  criteria  to  a  1975  problem? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  in  as  broad  a  sense  as  it  has 
been  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  think  insofar  as  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  concerned  you  certainly  must  look 
to  what  occurred  prior  to  1965,  as  well  as 
what  has  occurred  from  1965  to  1975. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  certainly  hope  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  use  exhibit  5  for  these 
objections. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  the  case  of  Georgia 
there  have  been  since  1965,  809  changes 
in  State  and  local  laws  which  have  had 
to  be  precleared  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  there  have  been  37  objections 
to  changes.  That  is  on  page  582  of  the 
hearing  record. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  from  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Pottinger's  statement 
to  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  hearings  that  we  held  on 
this  legislation. 

I  am  reading  now  from  page  583  of  the 
hearings  toward  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
He  said : 

In  recent  years  we  have  objected  to  the 
change  of  polling  places  to  an  all-white 
segregated  private  school  (Lafayette  Parish. 
La.,  July  16,  1971)  and  to  an  aU-whlte  segre- 
gated club  (St.  Landry  Parish,  La.,  Dec.  6, 
1972) ;  to  a  racial  gerrymander  of  voting  dis- 
tricts using  non-contiguous  areas  as  a  part 
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of  the  district  (E.  Feliciana  Parish,  La.,  Dec. 
28,  1971)  and  a  racial  gerrymander  resulting 
in  "an  extraordinarily  shaped  19-slded  figure 
that  narrows  at  one  point  to  the  width  of 
an  intersection,  contains  portions  of  three 
present  districts,  and  suggests  a  design  to 
consolidate  In  one  district  as  many  black 
residents  as  possible"  (Orleans  Parish,  La., 
August  20, 1971 ) .  In  several  instances  covered 
Jurisdictions  submitted  proposed  annexa- 
tions of  white  areas,  while  refusing  to  annex 
black  areas;  attached,  for  example,  as  Exhibit 
8  are  our  objection  letter  of  February  5,  1975 
regarding  a  proposed  annexation  to  Granada, 
Miss.,  a  map  of  the  proposed  annexation  and, 
for  comparison  purposes,  a  map  of  the  voting 
change  held  unconstitutional  in  Gomillion 
V.  Lightfoot,  364  U.S.  339  (1960) . 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
all  of  those  acts  I  would  certainly  de- 
plore if  tlie  allegations  the  Attorney 
General  made  are  correct.  But  that 
brings  into  focus  the  question  of  whether 
you  hp.ve  an  act  at  all,  and  does  not  focus 
on  the  question  of  whether  a  State,  v.  ith 
its  good  performance  and  v.-ith  its  good 
faith  compliance,  can  earn  its  way  out 
from  under  the  act. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  per  se.  What  I  argue  against 
is  the  procedure  here  in  the  Senate  that 
appears  to  preclude  any  kind  of  reason- 
able amendments  having  any  chance  of 
being  adopted.  Such  a  procedure  and 
amendment  would  not  only  give  a  sense 
of  equity  to  the  States  in  my  section  of 
the  country,  particularly  my  own  State 
but.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  also  increase  the  very  goal  that 
the  Senator  from  California  is  so  dedi- 
cated to;  that  is,  to  increase  the  voting 
registration  and  voting  participation  by 
minority  groups. 

I  think  you  can  do  both  at  one  time. 
To  me,  that  is  the  tragedy  in  this  situa- 
tion we  are  going  through.  1  believe  you 
can  create  an  incentive  system  whereby 
the  States  in  the  South  would  want  to 
earn  their  way  out  from  under  this 
amendment.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
you  could  further  the  very  goals  that  the 
Senator  from  California  is  shooting  for, 
and  that  is  minority  participation.  The 
tragedy  is  that  an  amendment  which 
could  achieve  both  those  goals  could  be 
devised  but  there  is  very  little  chance 
of  its  passing  under  the  present  Senate 
atmosphere. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  one  other 
question  that  does  not 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Before  we  go  on  I  would 
just  like  to  read  from  "The  Shameful 
Blight"  which  was  a  report  of  the  Wash- 


ington research  project,  a  group  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  This  was  published  in  1972. 
They  were  reporting  on  incidents  that 
had  taken  place  from  1965  to  1970  or 
1971,  but  they  were  talking  about 
Georgia,  in  Stewart  County: 

In  the  summer  of  1970  blacks  encountered 
significant  difificulties  in  attempting  to  regis- 
ter in  Stewart  County.  It  was  reported  to  the 
VEP  (Voter  Education  Project)  that  the 
registrar's  office  closed  at  noon  on  Friday, 
July  9,  1970,  and  that  it  would  be  closed  the 
following  day.  The  office  was  generally  open 
only  5  or  6  hours  a  day  even  though  It  was 
officially  supposed  to  be  open  8  hours  a  day. 
The  short  hours  came  in  the  midst  of  a  local 
registration  drive. 

A  representative  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  In  Stewart  County  from  July  16 
to  19  and  resolved  the  registration  difficul- 
ties. The  resolution  proved  to  be  short-lived, 
however,  for  the  day  after  the  Department 
representative's  departure  Tuesday,  July  20. 
the  registrar's  office  was  again  reported  to  be 
closed  without  any  explanation.  Further  as- 
surances from  the  Department  of  Justice 
came  in  November  when  the  Deputy  chief  of 
the  Voting  Section  WTOte  to  the  VEP  that: 

"It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  registra- 
tion problems  have  been  successfully  re- 
solved and,  therefore,  we  do  not  contemplate 
any  action  by  the  Department  at  this  time." 

Peace  County.  The  Citizens  Education 
Committee  of  Peace  County  reported  to  the 
VEP  that  registration  hours,  while  officially 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  every  weekday,  were 
actually  whenever  the  registrar  decided  she 
wanted  to  open  the  office. 

Mr.  Houston  Smith,  head  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  that  they  received  very  little 
local  cooperation. 

In  Lowndes  County  the  registrar's  office 
was  normally  opened  8  hours  a  day,  Monday 
tlirough  Friday.  The  schedule  was  extended 
through  Saturday  after  a  special  request 
made  by  the  Black  Community  Action 
Group.  On  Friday,  August  28,  1971,  however, 
the  registrar's  office  was  closed.  The  Action 
Group's  report  explained,  "The  young  lady 
that  works  took  sick  and  had  to  be  home.  The 
way  we  found  out  is  we  took  two  elderly 
people  down  and  one  was  crippled." 

I  could  go  on  reading  specific  inci- 
dents. But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  tiiat  there  still  is  a  need  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  not  for  many  public  officials 
who  live  in  the  covered  areas,  certainly 
not  because  of  attitudes  refiected  by  the 
very  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  but  because  there  are  local  elec- 
tion officials  who  still  are  using  what- 
ever stratagems  are  available  to  them  to 
avoid  having  blacks  register  and  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  might  mention  that  clos- 
ing an  office  early  in  the  day  probably 
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is  an  occupational  hazard  that  exists  in 
almost  every  office,  in  every  county 
courthouse  around  our  Nation — not  just 
to  voter  registration  offices. 

I  do  not  defend  this  in  any  way,  but  I 
would  say  if  someone  watched  every 
voter  registration  place  around  the 
United  States,  you  would  find  early  clos- 
ings by  certain  people  regardless  of 
whether  the  district  was  all  white,  all 
black,  or  all  Spanish.  I  am  not  justifying 
that  in  any  way,  but  I  am  saying  if  clos- 
ing early  is  the  criterion  for  applying 
provisions  of  this  act.  then  I  think  we  are 
going  to  be  in  this  situation,  not  just  for 
the  next  20  years,  but  for  the  next  200 
years. 

I  submit  that  in  every  county  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  eveiy  couiity  iii  New  York,  in 
every  county  in  Michigan  and  anywhere 
else,  you  would  find  violations  if  this 
were  the  criterion  for  being  under  the 
act.  I  hope  we  can  approach  it  with  a 
little  more  reasonableness. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  one  proof,  of 
course,  is  the  results  of  such  office  clos- 
ings, and  the  comparison  between  the 
whites  who  are  registered  and  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  who  are  registered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  hke  to  form  some 
criteria  that  said  the  States  that  had  the 
most  black  elected  officials  in  view  of  the 
percentage  of  blacks  and  white  regis- 
tered would  not  be  under  the  act.  I  think 
provisions  as  that  are  relevant.  My  point 
is  that  Georgia  has  moved  far  ahead  on 
that  score,  but  we  see  no  hope  of  being 
able  by  good  faith  or  good  performance 
to  get  out  of  it.  The  Senator  is  still  talk- 
ing and  considering  past  tense. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Past  tense  and  history  are 
certainly  relevant,  but  I  am  talking  about 
the  future.  I  am  saying  that  4  years  from 
now,  if  Georgia  has  done  a  good  job,  if 
Alabama  has  done  a  good  job,  and  if  they 
can  come  up  and  prove  it  before  the 
proper  tribunal,  there  ought  to  be  some 
way  and  some  hope  under  this  kind  of 
provision  to  be  excluded  from  the  act. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  I  am  not  talking 
in  the  past  tense,  I  am  talking  in  the 
future  tense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  segment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Commission  report,  "The  Voting 
Rights  Act:  10  Years  After,"  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  379  through  382,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Offices  held 


State/county 


Popula- 
tion 


Percent 
black 


Govern- 
ing body 
members 


Law- 
enforce-  School 

ment  board 

officials  members 


Others 


Georgia: 

Atkinson 5.879  32.0 

Baker... 3,875  53.0 

Baldwin 34,240  38.0 

Ben  Hill 13,171  31.3 

Bibb                  143.418  34.5 

Brooks.-.. 13,739  46.2 

Brvan 6.539  27.2 

Bulloch 31,585  36.3 

Birke    18,255  60.2 

Butts 10.560  43.0 

Calhoun 6,606  63.1 

Camden 11,334  36.2 

Candler 6,412  32.4 

Charlton 5,680  33.7 

Chatham 187,767  33.9 


Popula- 
tion 

Percent 
black 

Offices  held 

State/county 

Govern- 
ing body 
members 

Law- 
enforce-        School 

ment         board 
officials    members         Others 

CyCI 

3,636 
....       6,405 
....      22,828 
....      12,129 
....      32,310 
....       5,748 
....      18,087 
....      22,310 
....      15,658 
....      10,404 
....      89,639 
....      12.682 

1.924 
....      17.262 
....      18,189 
....       7,290 
....    607,592 

61.7 

31.7 

25  8. 

31.3 

31.9 

53.2 

40.3 

41.8 

25.4 

50.1 

34.2 

45.9 

25.6 

31.9 

30.5 

35.0 

39.1 

lianch 

Coffee 

Cook.... 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Decatur 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Earl?....: 

Echols 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Evans 

Fulton 
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Offices  held 


State/county 


Popula- 
tion 


Percent 

l)l3Cl( 


Govern- 
ing body 
members 


Law- 

eoforce-  Scfiool 

ment  board 

officials  members 


Others 


Offices  held 


Georgia: 

Grady 

Greene 

Hancock , 

Harris 

Henry 

Irvrin 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 

Lamar 

Lanier 

Laurens 

Lee 

Uberty 

Lincoln 

Long... 

Lowndes 

McDuffee 

Mcintosh , 

Macon 

Marlon 

Meriwether 

Miller , 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oglethorpe 

Peach 

Pike 

Pulaski 


17,826 

10, 212 

9.019 

11. 520 

23. 724 

8.036 

5.760 

17. 174 

8.332 

7,727 

12.218 

10.688 

5.031 

32.738 

7.044 

17,569 

5.895 

3.746 

55, 112 

15, 276 
7,371 

12,933 
5,099 

19,461 
6,397 

18.956 

10.991 

6,099 

9.904 

167,  377 

26,282 
7,598 

15,990 
7,316 
8,066 


35.7  ... 

51.8  ... 
73.8 
45.0  ... 

32.0  .... 

33.4  .... 

49.3  .... 

54.5  .... 

44.4  .... 

32.1  .... 

38.5  .... 
38.7  .... 

29.3  .... 

33.7  .... 

43.6  .... 
34.2 
46.1  .... 

31.8  .... 
29.0  .... 

39.7  .... 
49.9 
61.0  .... 

52.4  .... 

47.9  .... 
28.8 

48.5  .... 

46.3 

34.7 

45.1 

25.7 

31.1 

37.2 

57.1 

40.4 

36.8 


1  ... 


t 


I  .... 


State/county 


Popula- 
tion 


Percent 
black 


Govern- 
ing body 
members 


Law- 
enforce-  School 

ment  board 

officials  members 


Others 


-+- 


Putnam 

Quitman. 

Randolph 

Richmond... 

Schley 

Screven 

Seminole 

Spalding 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Treutlen 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Upson 

Walton 

Warren 

Washington 

Webster 

Wheeler 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 

Worth 

Total    (counties 

percent  black}.. 
Total  (all  counties). 


8,  394  48.  7 

2.180  60.1  ;.' 

,8,734  55.7 V.'. 

162,437  29.9  x j j- 

3,09^  44.8  * 

12,591  46.7  

7,059  35.0  

39.514  26  7  ' 

6.511  64.4 :::: 

26,931  44.4  ....        i' 

6,625  67.8  i 

2,423  63.6  

16.557  30.8         ■•■ 

7,865  44.8  

11.381  34.5  

11.416  59.5  ::::::;:::': 

34.515  39.7 

27,288  26.3  

19,151  26.8 

5.647  32.5  '.'.'.'..'.V. 

♦4,466  31.8 {-■ 

8,790  35.2  

8,222  56.3  '.."'".'.". 

23,505  28.2  

23,404  27.7  

6.669  59.1  " 

17.480  53.6 ....:.:: 

2,362  58.4  

4.596  30.3         

6,998  31.3  

10,184  47.3 

9.393  46.1  

14,770  37.4  - 


25 


22 
26 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  What  this  does  \s  to 
demonstrate  where  things  stand  now  in 
Georgia  in  the  counties. 

Just  taking  at  random,  Atkinson,  pop- 
ulation of  5.000,  32  percent  black.  No 
governing  body  members  are  black, 
meaning  the  county  board  of  supervi- 
sors or  the  equivalent,  no  law  enforce- 
ment officials  are  black,  no  school  board 
members  are  black,  and  no  other  elected 
official. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  say  this. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Let  me  just  go  on. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
any  elected  officials  that  are  going  to  be 
of  any  minority  race  untU  there  exists 
good  faith  between  the  two,  as  well  as 
those  In  a  minority. 

If  we  have  32  percent  black  and  have 
got  a  situation  where  people  are  not  get- 
ting along  and  not  cooperating,  we  are 
never  going  to  get  an  election  like  that. 
That  was  the  very  point  I  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  in  my  hometown 
of  Perry. 

In  the  city  of  Perry,  I  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  a  particular  black  official  who 
would  have  been  elected  if  there  had  been 
the  kmd  of  cooperation  that  existed  2 
years  before  the  Justice  Department,  un- 
der this  very  act,  took  what  most  people 
felt  was  an  absurd  position.  Their  posi- 
tion was  the  kind  of  action  that  pre- 
vented the  cooperation  that  would  have 
enabled  his  election.  I  know  that  one 
case. 

My  point  is,  if  we  apply  this  kind  of 
criteria,  I  think  we  would  find  in  almost 
every  State  In  the  Union  that  every  polit- 
ical subdivision  would  be  lacking  In 
some  respect. 

-11^*  ^^  "°*  '"®*"  ^  *ro  saying  that 
au  the  cities  and  counties  in  Georgia 
are  perfect.  We  probably  never  have  been 
and  probably  never  wiU  be.  I  do  not  know 


of  any  State  in  the  Union  that  has  a 
perfect  record  in  this  regard. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  hope,  some  kind  of 
equity,  that  comphance  with  the  act 
would  enable  any  State  to  earn  its  way 
out. 

If  this  time  constraint  the  Senator 
has  described  did  not  exist,  would  the 
Senator  from  California  believe  or  think 
he  could  find  a  way  to  support  some  kind 
of  reasonable  amendment  that  would  of- 
fer hope  to  the  Southern  States  that  we 
could  earn  our  way  out  of  this  particular 
act  by  good  performance? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well.  I  hate  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  abstract  simply  be- 
cause I  feel  that  when  we  talk  about 
getting  out  from  under,  or  a  bailout 
mechanism,  we  are  talking  about  the 
very  heart  of  the  legislation. 

Such  an  amendment  would  have  to  In 
my  view,  reflect  what  Is  absolutely  crit- 
ical, namely,  that  there  be  no  retrogres- 
sion or  opportunity  for  retrogression  at  a 
time  when.  In  all  deference  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  I  think  there  still  Is  a 
chance  of  such  retrogression  In  many  of 
the  covered  States,  if  not  aU. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  Is  aware  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Report  and 
they  recommend  that  there  be  a  10-year 
extension  of  the  act  to  go  beyond  the 
1980  census  because  with  the  1980  census 
we  are  then  going  to  have  a  reapportion- 
ment of  all  our  State  legislatures,  and 
the  Congress.  House,  and  if  we  did  not 
have  the  Voting  Rights  Act  operative 
through  that  period  there  would  be  a 
significant  potenUal  for  retrogression 
through  gerrymandering,  through  con- 
trollable districts,  et  cetera. 

That  Is  why  I  have  supported  an  ex- 
tension that  would  go  beyond  the  1980 
census. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  imderstand  that  partic- 
ular point  of  view. 

Would  the  Senator  yield  for  one  final 
question? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  be  wlll- 
mg,  assuming  the  Senator  is  reelected 
next  year,  which  I  have  every  confidence 
he  will  be  based  on  his  performance  his 
astuteness,  and  his  service  to  the  people 
of  his  State  and  this  Nation,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  hold  hearings  after 
the  1976  election,  say,  sometime  during 
1977,  and  take  a  fresh  look  at  this  situa- 
tion and  look  at  the  performance  to  de- 
termine if  there  can  be  framed  some  kind 
of  reasonable  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide some  hope  and  some  equity  for  the 
States  that  are  trying  to  comply  with  the 
act  and  the  spirit  of  it' 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  would  be. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

rr}l^^}^  **®  ^°°^  *o  *^e  Senator  from 
Virglma. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Senate  version  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act  and  I 
would  send  them  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed,  and  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  fill  in  the  blanks  In  an  appro- 
priate way  when  we  determine  what  we 
can  put  In  those  blanks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stafford)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear  your 
request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  All  I  have 

Si«t*I  ^l^'V^^^'^^  amendments  to  the 
Senate  bill.  In  the  event  that  at  some- 
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time  in  the  future  the  Senate  bill  is 
substituted  for  the  House  bill,  I  woiild 
have  those  printed.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  fill  in  the  blanks  to  show  the 
page  numbers  in  the  Senate  bill,  and 
that  it  is  a  substitute  for  whoever  offers 
the  motion  to  substitute,  if  that  is  done. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  see. 

So,  the  Senator  is  introducing  similar 
amendments  to  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    712 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  712 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inqmry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  have  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  the  Senator  irom  Mississippi 
spoke  to  an  amendment,  but  did  not  call 
It  up. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William 
L.  Scott)   proposes  an  amendment  No.  712. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  24,  after  "that"  Insert 
•■(I)-. 

On  page  7,  line  3,  before  the  period,  Insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "(2)  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
If  the  language  of  the  minority  Is  extinct. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  a  lan- 
guage is  extinct  if  there  are  no  Individuals 
known  to  have  been  raised  with  it  as  the 
primary  language". 

On  page  9,  line  25,  after  "that"  Insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  10,  line  4,  before  the  period. 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "(2)  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
if  the  language  of  the  minority  is  extinct. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  a  lan- 
guage is  extinct  if  there  are  not  Individuals 
known  to  have  been  raised  with  It  as  the 
primary  language". 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  It  has  just  been  prepared  to 
reflect  the  heading  of  H.R.  6219.  In  fact, 
part  of  the  amendment  was  written  by 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  for  this 
bill.  It  was  a  compromise  to  one  that  I 
had  proposed  in  the  committee.  It  re- 
lates to  the  Chickahominy  Indians  in 
Virginia. 

It  is  proposed  that  under  the  Senate 
bin,  and  I  believe  the  House  bill  also, 
that  we  print  the  language  of  a  minority 
on  the  ballot  where  there  Is  a  second 
tongue  spoken  by  a  given  percentage  of 
the  people. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  response  to  my  request.  The 
analyst  at  the  Library  said: 

Last  night  I  did  manage  to  get  in  touch 
with  Oliver  Adklns,  Chief  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, by  telephone,  and  he  stated  that 
none  of  his  tribe  could  speak  a  native  lan- 


guage although  they  know  a  few  words  here 
and  there.  For  your  further  Information 
Chief  Adklns  stated  there  were  about  700 
members  in  the  Tribe  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  read  further.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  an  affidavit  that  is  signed  by 
Michael  Holmes.  He  says: 

I  am  County  Administrator  of  Charles  City 
County  and  am  an  American  Indian  of  the 
Chickahominy  tribe.  I  am  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chickahominy  Indian  Tribe, 
Inc.,  recently  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Chickahominy 
tribe  In  Charles  City  County  which  comprises 
approximately  8.9  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  county. 

In  1901,  a  Chickahominy  tribal  school  was 
established  in  Charles  City  County.  This  was 
an  English  speaking  school  dedicated  to  edu- 
cating members  of  the  Chickahominy  tribe. 
The  American  Indians  in  Charles  City  County 
have  been  educated  since  1901  in  this  school 
and  other  English  speaking  schools  through- 
out the  county. 

Chickahominy  is  a  dead  language.  It  is 
not  reduced  to  written  form,  nor  is  it  spoken 
by  members  of  the  Chickahominy  tribe.  There 
are  only  a  few  members  of  the  tribe  left  who 
understand  even  a  few  words. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  to  require  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Virginia  to  print  election 
material  in  Chickahominy  would  not  only  be 
an  impossibility,  but  would  be  of  no  benefit 
whatsoever  to  members  of  the  tribe  since,  as 
indicated,  none  have  any  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  the  language. 

This  is  signed  by  Michael  Holmes  and 
Is  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  Library  of  Congress 
further  responded  to  our  request.  I  would 
like  to  read  this  memorandum  dated 
June  20.  The  subject  is  the  Chickaho- 
miny Indian  language. 

This  is  in  further  response  to  your  ques- 
tion concerning  whether  Chickahominy  Is 
a  "dead"  Indian  language.  We  contacted  Ives 
Ooddard,  Associate  Professor  of  Linguistics 
at  Harvard  (now  temporarily  working  for  the 
Center  For  the  Study  of  Man  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute)  who  is  a  linguistic  spe- 
cialist in  North  American  Indian  languages. 

Dr.  Goddard  states  that  Chickahominy  is 
not  a  "dead"  language  since  some  words  and 
phrases  evidently  are  known  but  that  it  Is 
classified  as  an  "extinct"  language  since 
there  are  no  individuals  known  to  have  been 
raised  with  it  as  their  1st  language. 

Dr.  CJoddard  referred  me  to  an  article  in 
the  American  Anthroi>ologlst  of  1907.  by 
James  Mooney,  entitled  "The  Powhatan  Con- 
federacy, Past  and  Present."  In  that  article 
(p.  145)  Mr.  Mooney,  in  referring  to  the 
Pamunkey,  Nansemond,  Chickahominy  and 
Mattapony,  states : 

"They  have  entirely  lost  their  aboriginal 
language  .  .  .  According  to  the  statements 
of  several  persons  of  middle  age,  their  par- 
ents some  fifty  years  ago  had  conversational 
knowledge  of  the  old  language.  Even  this 
knowledge  must  have  been  limited,  as  the 
present  writer,  by  the  most  careful  search, 
could  find  but  one  old  man,  William  W. 
Weaver,  a  Nansemond,  from  whom  even 
half  a  dozen  words  could  be  obtained.  .  .  . 
He  died  about  a  year  later,  in  1902,  and  with 
him  faded  away  the  last  echo  of  the  Pow- 
hatan as  a  living  language." 

My  position  Is  this,  Mr.  President:  We 
cannot  force  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  do  the  Impossible.  There  Is 
no  written  Chickahominy  language.  No- 
body would  understand  It  If  there  was  a 
written  Chickahominy  language.  There 
is  no  oral  Chickahominy  language.  No- 
body within  the  Chickahominy  tribe 
would  be  able  to  understand  it  If  there 


were.  It  seems  absurd  to  require  a  State 
to  do  something  that  it  is  impossible  to 
perform.  This  was  brought  out  at  the 
committee  meeting,  and  the  committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  distinguished  floor  manager,  did 
adopt  this  amendment  in  committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  whether  or  not 
he  will  accept  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Virginia  that  I  will 
not  accept  the  amendment.  I  feel  that 
whereas  the  amendment  would  have 
considerable  merit  if  we  were  talking 
about  a  different  time  situation  than  we 
are  today, :  cannot  accept  it  at  this  time 
because  oi  my  feeUng  that  we  should 
make  sure  that  the  act  is  extended.  We 
should  not  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  we  should 
get  a  bill  on  the  Presidents  desk  before 
the  1st  of  Ai^ust. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend, 
if  he  will  continue  to  yield  since  there 
is  no  time  limitation  on  the  amendment, 
that  in  my  view  the  matter  which  he 
raises  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  pres- 
ent language  of  the  act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator's  approach  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  believe  it 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  going  to  court. 
I  believe  any  court  in  the  land  worthy  of 
the  name  would  throw  it  out.  I  think  it 
Is  invalid  law  insofar  as  It  affects  the 
Chickahominy.  But  why  should  we  com- 
pel the  people  of  Virginia  to  go  to  court 
to  have  the  court  determine  that  some- 
thing is  impossible  of  performance? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  need  to  go  to  court  because  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone  taking  It  to  court  when 
one  reads  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
when  one  reads  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  is  going  to  be  flled 
tonight.  I  have  already  approved  the 
language  of  the  committee  report.  It  has 
gone  to  the  printer  and  will  be  with  us 
in  a  few  hours.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
language  of  the  bill  and  the  language 
of  the  committee  report  to  make  It  very 
clear,  through  this  colloquy,  what  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  is  as  it  respects  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  report  Is 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  adopted  Uiis  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  the  report  language 
would  reflect  the  language  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  that  adopted  the 
very  amendment  that  we  are  talking 
about.  Would  that  not  make  a  difference? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  a  difference,  because  the  language 
that  is  used  in  the  committee  report 
reflects  the  intent  of  the  committee  as 
it  relates  to  this  particular  provision, 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  All  right.  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  Senator 
has  to  read. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  TlOe  3.  section  203(c) 
says: 

Whenever  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion subject  to  the  prohibition  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  provides  any  registration 
or  voting  notices,  forms,  instructions,  aalst- 
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ance,  or  other  materials  or  Information  re- 
lating to  the  electoral  process,  Including 
ballots,  it  shall  provide  them  In  the  language 
of  the  applicable  minority  group  as  well  sis 
In  the  English  languEige:  Provided,  That 
where  the  language  of  the  applicable  minor- 
ity group  Is  oral  or  unwritten,  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  Is  only  required  to  fur- 
nish oral  Instructions,  assistance,  or  other 
information  relating  to  registration  and 
voting. 

In  the  Senator's  particular  Chicka- 
homlny  situation,  there  would  be  no  need, 
in  my  view,  under  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  it  is  written,  to  have  written  in- 
structions in  Chickahominy;  and  I  might 
say  that  the  committee  rpport  is  going 
to  contain  language — it  will  be  with  us 
tomorrow  when  we  are  voting  on  other 
amendments — which  will  state: 

Of  course.  In  cases  where  a  language  mi- 
nority's mother  tongue  has  fallen  into  dls- 
xise  and  Is  essentially  historic,  the  act's  Intent 
Is  that  assistance  be  given  in  the  language 
commonly  use,  which  in  most  cases  would 
be  English. 
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It  is  my  view  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Chickahominy  language  is  an  extinct 
language,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  language 
which  no  person  Uving  today  learned  as 
his  mother  tongue,  the  only  instructions 
you  would  be  required  to  have  would  be 
instructions  in  English,  and  the  only 
assistance  you  would  be  required  to  have 
would  be  assistance  in  English,  not  in 
Chickahominy. 

That  is  my  intent.  I  know  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  majority  of  those  on  the 
committee.  The  committee  will  be  ap- 
proving the  report;  it  will  be  signed  by 
all  those  who  are  supporting  the  bill; 
and  I  think  the  legislative  history  that 
we  are  making  here  makes  it  very  clear 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  have  any  writ- 
ten instructions  or  oral  instructions  in 
Chickahominy.  They  will  and  should  be 
in  English,  and  that  is  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  act. 

I  will  oppose  the  Senator's  amendment 
simply  because  I  feel  it  makes  changes 
which  are  unnecessary.  Valid  as  the  pur- 
poses are,  I  think  they  are  unnecessary. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  calling  this  matter  to  our  attention. 
I  think  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  is  very 
important,  and  I  tlilnk  the  fact  that  he 
pursued  this  matter  with  such  diligence 
before  the  committee  is  important,  but  I 
think  we  have  established  a  clear  legis- 
lative history  here  which  nullifies  the 
need  for  the  amendment,  and,  therefore, 
I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's comments.  My  staff  member  tells 
me  that  in  amendment  No.  712  some  of 
the  page  number  references  are  incorrect. 
In  that  they  make  reference  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill  rather  than  the  House  bill,  and 
I  ask  that  they  may  be  corrected  by  the 
clerk  as  we  have  indicated  they  should 
be  corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoBtENici).  The  Senator  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment.  It  will  be  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  6.  line  10  after  "that"  insert 
"(I)". 


On  page  6.  line  14,  before  the  period,  Insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "(2)  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  if 
the  language  of  the  minority  is  extinct.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  provision,  a  language  Is 
extinct  if  there  are  no  individuals  known  to 
have  been  raised  with  It  as  the  primary  lan- 
guage". 

On  page  9,  line  14,  after  "that"  Insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  9,  line  18,  before  the  period,  Insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "(2)  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  if 
the  language  of  the  minority  Is  extinct.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  provision,  a  language  Is 
extinct  if  there  are  no  individuals  known 
to  have  been  raised  with  It  as  the  primary 
language". 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
and  his  view  that  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  will  cure  the  defect  here 
insofar  as  this  particular  Indian  tribe  is 
concerned.  But  we  do  not  have  the  Sen- 
ate bill  before  us.  We  have  the  House 
bill.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  something 
of  this  nature,  but  it  would  not  seem 
that,  in  a  Senate  report,  we  could  correct 
the  language  that  is  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  If  we  had  the  Senate  bill  ba- 
fore  us,  the  Senate  bill  as  approved  by 
the  committee  would  have  this  amend- 
ment with  it. 

I  am  going  to  insist  on  my  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  crite- 
rion for  measuring  the  intentions  of  the 
majority  in  the  Senate,  because,  you 
know,  sometimes  those  of  us  who  have  a 
minority  view  are  accused  of  filibuster- 
ing or  extending  debate;  but  I  think  this 
illustrates  why  that  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary, when  you  have  a — I  am  not  going 
to  yield  imtil  I  finish  my  remarks  here — 
because  when  you  have  something  that  is 
so  utterly  absurb  as  to  require  a  commit- 
tee to  do  something  it  is  impossible  to  do, 
I  think  a  view  like  that  is  untenable. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  a 
quorum  call  and  then  a  live  quorum,  so 
that  the  word  can  get  around  among  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  just  what 
we  are  voting  on.  Unless  the  Senators 
know  the  substance  of  the  amendment  I 
doubt  that  a  majority  would  support  this 
proposal.  But  if  they  realize  it  is  just 
commonsense  not  to  require  a  State  to 
do  something  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do — and  we  have  only  3  Senators  on  the 
floor  at  this  time,  three  out  of  99 — if  we 
have  a  quorm  call,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  the  word  around,  and  the 
Senate  knows  what  it  is  voting  on,  I  be- 
lieve that  might  accomplish  something. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  wait  a  moment? 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Yes. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Senator  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  record  vote  on  his  amendment.  I 
am  going  to  move  to  lay  his  amendment 
on  the  table,  but  not  until  such  time  as 
the  quorum  call  brings  forth  a  quorum 
of  Senators  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator can  have  an  opportunity  to  fully 
explain  his  amendment  to  those  Mem- 
)ers  who  show  up  on  the  floor;  and  after 
;   have  had  an  opportunity  to  respond 


to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I  shall 
move  to  table.  But  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  certainly  will  in  no  way  attempt 
to  cut  off  his  opportunity  to  exalain  his 
amendment  fully  to  other  Senators 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreci- 
ate  the  Senator's  courtesy. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  63  Leg.] 

Allen  Cranston  Mansfield 

Byrd,  Culver  Scott, 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     Domenlci  William  L 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Griffin  Tunney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

Baker  Hartke  Muskie 

Bayh  Haskell  Nelson 

Beall  Hatfield  Nunn 

Bellmon  Hathaway  Packwood 

Bentsen  Helms  Pastore 

Biden  HoUings  Pearson 

Brock  IlzusZia  Pell 

Brooke  Huddleston  Percy 

Buckley  Humphrey  Pro-xmire 

Bumpers  Jackson  Rlbicoflt 

Burdick  Javits  Roth 

Cannon  Johnston  Schwelker 

Case  Kennedy  Scott,  Hugh 

Chiles  Laxalt  Sparkman 

Church  Leahy  Stafford 

Clark  Long  Stennis 

Curtis  Magnuson  Stevens 

Dole  Mathias  Stevenson 

Eagleton  McClellan  Stone 

Fannin  McClure  Symington 

Pong  McGee  Taft 

Ford  McGovern  Talmadge 

Gam  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Glenn  Meicalf  Tower 

Goldwater  Mondale  Welcker 

Gravel  Montoya  Williams 

Hansen  Morgan  Young 
Hart,  Gary  W.     Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  we  have  a  few  additional 
Senators  here,  I  wish  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment.  Then  I  am  going 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  California  is  go- 
ing to  move  to  table. 

This  is  a  provision  that  nullifies  the 
provision  of  the  bill  that  says  we  must 
have  the  ballot  printed  in  the  language 
of  a  minority.  My  amendment  says: 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  If  the  language  of  the  minority  Is  ex- 
tinct. 

The  Chickahominy  Indians  in  Charles 
City  County,  Va.,  were  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Elections  in  Virginia.  I  have  an 
affidavit  by  Michael  Holmes,  who  is  the 
county  administrator  of  Charles  City 
County. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  can  be  heard? 

The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  just  does  not  make  sense  for  us 
to  pass  a  law  requiring  something  to  be 
done  that  is  Impossible  of  performance. 
We  cannot  print  a  language  if  we  do  not 
know  the  language.  Nobody  knows  the 
language.  I  have  read  from  memoran- 
dums that  I  have  had  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  saying  that  there  is  not  one 
living  person  who  knows  this  language, 
either  orally  or  written.  I  wish  to  read 
an  affidavit  from  the  county  administra- 
tor of  Charles  City  County. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  this  vote,  we  have  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  shall  be  making  a 
motion  to  table.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  is  with  respect  to  the  motion 
to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  county  administrator  recites 
that  he  is  a  Chickahominy  Indian  him- 
self. He  says: 

1.  I  am  County  Administrator  of  Charles 
City  County  and  am  an  American  Indian 
of  the  Chickahominy  tribe.  I  am  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chickahominy 
■Indian  "lYlbe,  Inc.,  recently  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Chickahominy  tribe  In  Charles  City  County 
which  comprises  approximately  8.9  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  county. 

2.  In  1901,  a  Chickahominy  tribal  school 
was  established  in  Charles  City  County. 
This  was  an  English  speaking  school  dedi- 
cated to  educating  members  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy tribe.  The  American  Indians  In 
Charles  City  County  have  been  educated 
since  1901  In  this  school  and  other  English 
speaking    schools    throughout    the    county. 

3.  Chickahominy  is  a  dead  language.  It  Is 
not  reduced  to  written  form,  nor  Is  It  spoken 
by  members  of  the  Chickahominy  tribe. 
There  are  only  a  few  members  of  the  tribe 
left  who  understand  even  a  few  words. 

4.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  to  require 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  print  elec- 
tion material  In  Chickahominy  would  not 
only  be  an  Impossibility,  but  would  be  of  no 
benefit  whatsoever  to  members  of  the  tribe 
since,  as  indicated,  none  have  any  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  language.- 

It  is  sworn  to  by  the  administrator 
of  the  coimty. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia indicates  that,  in  view  of  the  short 
period  of  time  that  we  have  left  before 
the  temporary  portions  of  this  bill  will 
nin  out,  we  cannot  have  any  amend- 
ments of  any  kind.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  They 
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agreed  to  this.  The  language,  in  part, 
was  prepared  by  the  distinguished  floor 
leader  of  this  bill.  We  have  10  days  left 
before  we  go  into  recess.  But  Virginians 
would  have  to  live  and  the  other  people 
in  the  25  States  affected  by  this  extension 
will  have  to  live  with  this  for  10  years— 
10  days  versus  10  years. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  can  be  passed  with 
amendments,  but  moreover  the  House  is 
not  even  going  to  ask  for  a  conference  on 
something  as  ridiculous  as  this  is.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  the  House  saying,  "We 
want  to  go  to  conference  to  decide 
whether  we  will  accept  an  amendment 
that  the  Senate  put  in  saying  a  State 
need  not  do  what  is  impossible  to  do." 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  is  an  amend- 
ment that  should  be  adopted.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did  adopt  it, 
and  I  just  feel  any  other  view  is  an  un- 
tenable view. 

I  virlll  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  legislation  as  It  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  takes  care  of 
the  problem  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  alluded  to.  I  think  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  require  an  extinct  language  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  instructing  the 
voters  in  writing  or  orally. 

Referring  to  section  203(c)  of  the  bill 
it  states  clearly  where  there  is  a  require- 
ment that  a  minority  language  be  used 
that  there  is  an  exception  and  that  is: 

That  where  the  language  of  the  applicable 
minority  group  Is  oral  or  unwritten,  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  Is  only  required  to 
furnish  oral  instructions,  assistance,  or  other 
Information  relating  to  registration  and 
voting. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  tell  me  where  he  is  reading 
from? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  From  pages  9  and  10 
of  the  bill,  starting  with  line  25  on  page 
9. 

Now,  additionally,  I  have  made  it  very 
clear  already  in  the  colloquy  that  we  had 
a  few  minutes  ago  there  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  to  have  the  Chickahominy  Indians 
receive  instructions  orally  or  written  in 
Chickahominy. 

In  the  report  language  that  will  be 
filed  tonight  and  will  be  available  to  Sen- 
ators tomorrow  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  is  going  to  state  in  the  ma- 
jority report: 

Of  course.  In  cases  where  a  language  mi- 
nority's mother  tongue  has  faUen  Into  dis- 
use and  is  essentially  historic,  the  Act's  in- 
tent is  that  assistance  be  given  in  the  lan- 
guage commonly  used  which,  in  moet  cases 
would  be  English. 

That  is  not  only  in  the  committee  re- 
port, that  is  also  my  intention  here  to- 
day to  make  it  clear  that  I  affirm  that 
language  in  the  committee  report  as  it 
relates  to  the  House  bill,  as  it  relates  to 
the  language  of  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

In  addition,  I  have  written  to  Ms. 
Joan  Mahan.  State  Board  of  Elections 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  State 
Capitol,  on  July  2,  1975.  in  which  I  dis- 
cuss this  problem,  in  response  to  her 
letter. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  Senator 
tells  her  she  can  go  to  court  if  she  does 
not  like  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WeU,  I  will  read  the 
letter. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  well  to  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  is  no  better  evi- 
dence of  what  the  letter  said. 

JCLT  2,  1976. 
Ms.  Joan  S.  Maham, 

State  Board  of  Elections,  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  State  Capitol,  Richmond,  Va. 
Dear  Ms.  Mahan:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  June  10,  1975.  While  my  letter 
of  May  27,  1976,  was  In  reference  only  to 
Title  m,  your  reply  covers  far  more  ground 
than  that.  I  wUl  attempt  to  give  you  my 
thinking  on  the  subjects  you  have  raised. 

First  let  me  say  that  Charles  City  is  covered 
under  Titles  I,  n,  and  lU  of  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Act,  S.  1279  (the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  HJl.  6219).  Title  I  of  the  bUl,  which 
extends  the  original  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  has  the  coverage  formula  of  "tests  and 
devices"  and  less  than  60%  voting  age  popu- 
lation registered  for  voting  In  1964  or  1068. 
Title  I,  needless  to  say,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  "language  minorities".  Virginia,  as  you 
know,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  "baU  out"  of 
these  provisions  In  1976  In  the  case  of  Vir- 
ginia V.   United  States,  U.S.  . 

As  a  result  Charles  City  would  continue  to 
be  covered  under  the  Act  no  matter  what 
status  It  may  obtain  eventually  under  the 
other  Titles  of  the  bill. 

Title  II  of  the  bUl  extends  the  protections 
found  In  Title  I  to  language  minorities.  Its 
trigger  Is  1)  a  6%  language  nunority  in  the 
state  or  political  subdivision,  and  2)  less 
than  50%  of  the  voting  age  population  regis- 
tered or  voting  In  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion year.  If  the  state  or  county  can  provo 
that  Its  use  of  English -only  elections  did 
not  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
the  language  minority  their  right  to  vote, 
then  the  state  can  be  excused  from  comply- 
ing with  that  title.  This,  as  I  am  sure  you 
can  tell,  Is  very  similar  to  the  present  ball- 
out  provUlons  of  the  Act.  Obviously,  If  the 
Chickahominy  Indians  speak  only  English, 
the  English-only  elections  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  discriminatory.  In  short,  I  would 
foresee  no  problems  for  Charles  City  under 
Title  II. 

Title  ni  calls  for  bilingual  elections  where 
there  Is  a  5%  language  minority  in  a  polit- 
ical subdivision,  and  an  Illiteracy  rate 
greater  than  the  national  average  (Illiteracy 
being  defined  as  less  than  a  fifth  grade 
education).  The  ball-out  provUion  here  is 
simply  to  raise  the  minority's  literacy  rate. 
As  I  have  said  before,  Virginia's  salvation 
lies  In  the  fact  that  if  the  terms  are  Impos- 
sible to  fill,  as  they  seem  to  be  In  this  case, 
the  party  affected  is  excused  from  perform- 
ance. I  would  refer  you  to  page  16910  of 
the  (Congressional  Record  of  the  94th 
Congress.  There,  Mr.  Edwards,  a  Democrat 
from  California,  during  the  debate  on  H.R. 
6219,  said,  "Further.  If  an  American  Indian 
language  Is  historic  In  nature  and  U  not 
used  by  the  population  of  the  relevant  tribes, 
then  it  Is  obvious  that  not  even  oral  assist- 
ance In  such  nonspoken  language  wlU  be 
required.  Moreover.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  not  enforce  a 
bilingual  mandate  In  such  situations".  The 
Intent  of  Congress  Is  plain.  Mr.  Edwards, 
who  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee which  considered  HJl.  6219,  and  who 
managed  It  on  the  floor,  clearly  feels  that 
the  bill  as  It  now  stands  recognizes  and 
deals  with  the  problem  you  have  raised.  In 
short,  Charles  City  would  not  be  expected 
to  comply  with  "ntle  III  under  the  circum- 
stances you  describe. 

I  hope  this  clears  up  any  misconceptions 
you  may  have  had.  Please  feel  free  to  call 
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on    me    for    uiy    Information    you    might 
require. 

Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tunkit, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  June  10,  1975. 
from  Joan  S.  Mahan,  secretary,  State 
Board  of  Elections  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Vircinia, 

State  Board  or  Elections, 
Richmond,  Va.,  June  10,  1975. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tdnnet, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 

Rights.    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 

VS.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tttnney  :  Thank  you  for  your 

letter  of  May  27. 1975,  regarding  the  extension 

of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

and  the  proposed  new  legislation.  Title  HI, 

caUlng  for  bilingual  elections  If  a  state  or 

political     subdivision     comes     under     the 

formula  of  the  Act. 

I  note  that  In  Virginia  Charles  City  Coun- 
ty would  be  covered  by  Title  HI  of  the  Act 
as  In  this  Jurisdiction  8.9  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing age  population  In  the  county  is  American 
Indian,  the  Chlckahomlnles,  and  there  was 
less  than  50  percent  voter  participation  In 
1972. 

In  your  letter  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to 
the  need  and  effectiveness  of  such  a  provision 
and  that  I  estimate  for  the  Subcommittee 
the  cost  of  such  a  program. 

As  I  understand  H.R.  6219,  Charles  City 
County  would  be  required  to  provide  all 
election  assistance  and  materials.  Including 
ballots,  either  printed  or  oral.  In  two  lan- 
guages, that  of  the  language  minority  group, 
Chlckahomlny,  as  well  as  English. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In  many 
Instances  the  language  of  these  minority 
groups  Is  not  In  written  form.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  approprUte  amendment  to  the 
Act.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  the  Act  that  materials 
be  printed  in  a  language  of  the  minority.  In 
other  cases,  as  Is  the  case  In  Virginia,  the 
language  of  the  minority  group  is  a  dead 
Unguage.  These  language  minority  people 
comprehend,  speak,  and  write  onlv  English. 
Enclosed  Is  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  from 
Michael  Holmes.  County  Administrator  of 
Charles  City  County  and  an  American  Indian 
of  the  Chlckahomlny  tribe. 

There  should  be  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  not  imposed  upon  states  where, 
though  a  minority  group  exists,  that  group 
has  no  minority  language. 

If  such  an  appropriate  amendment  Is  not 
Included,  the  Act  would  put  some  states, 
such  as  Virginia,  at  a  dlsabUlty.  The  Act 
Bhoiild  not  force  Virginia  or  any  other  state 
to  go  Into  court  to  seek  relief  from  a  provi- 
sion with  which  It  Is  unable  to  comply.  Such 
a  step  Immediately  Impoees  on  the  state  the 
burden  of  bearing  the  costs  of  litigation, 
estimated  to  be  tlO,000,  to  prove  an  obvious 
fact  which  Congressional  responsibility 
should  remedy  by  legislation  as  I  have  above 
suggested. 

Tour  consideration.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  an 
appropriate  amendment  to  H.R.  6219  to  re- 
move the  disadvantage  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  If  this  legislation  Is  passed  Is  re- 
epectfiUly  requested.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance In  this  matter,  please  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Joan  S.  Mahan. 
Secretary. 


AmOAVIT 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Charles  City 
County,  ss.: 

Michael  Holmes,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says: 

1.  I  am  County  Administrator  of  Charles 
City  County  and  am  an  Americsin  Indian  of 
the  Chlckahomlny  tribe.  I  am  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Chlckahomlny  Indian 
Tribe,  Inc.,  recently  Incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Chlcka- 
homlny tribe  In  Charles  City  County  which 
comprises  approximately  8.9  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  county. 

2.  In  1901,  a  Chlckahomlny  tribal  school 
was  established  in  Charles  City  County.  This 
was  an  English  speaking  school  dedicated  to 
educating  members  of  the  Chlckahomlny 
tribe.  The  American  Indians  In  Charles  City 
County  have  been  educated  since  1901  In  this 
school  and  other  English  speaking  schools 
throughout  the  county. 

3.  Chlckahomlny  is  a  dead  language.  It  Is 
not  reduced  to  written  form,  nor  is  It  spoken 
by  members  of  the  Chlckahomlny  tribe. 
There  are  only  a  few  members  of  the  tribe 
left  who  understand  even  a  few  words. 

4.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  to  require  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  print  election 
material  in  Chlckahomlny  would  not  only  be 
an  ImposslbUlty,  but  would  be  of  no  benefit 
whatsoever  to  members  of  the  tribe  since,  as 
Indicated,  none  have  any  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  the  language. 

Michael  Holmes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  that  I  think  the 
legislative  history  we  have  created  makes 
it  clear  that  we  do  not  want  extinct  lan- 
guages to  be  used  for  instructing  voters, 
and  that  applies  to  the  Chickahominies, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  make  it 
any  clearer  than  that.  This  amendment 
Is  unnecessary  although,  as  I  said 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  By  adopting 
my  amendment  you  can  make  it  clearer. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Although,  as  I  said  to 
my  friend,  I  compliment  him  on  raising 
the  point.  I  am  very  happy  that  he  did 
raise  the  point,  and  I  think  he  raised  it 
effectively  in  committee.  He  has  raised  it 
effectively  here  on  the  floor,  and  I  think 
we  have  been  able  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  might  say,  in  response,  that  the 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  commit- 
tee. It  was  adopted  unanimously  In  the 
committee.  If  we  were  taking  up  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  as  amended,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  Senate  amendments.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  are  taking  up  the  House  bill, 
and  the  report  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  speaks  of  is  the  report  on  the 
Senate  bill.  It  is  a  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  when  we  have  the  House  bill  under 
consideration.  It  may  well  be  that  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  says  is  true. 
I  hope  it  is.  But  it  seems  ridiculous  not 
to  accept  an  amendment  that  would 
clearly  state  you  do  not  have  to  print  a 
language  that  is  nonexistent.  That  is  all 
the  amendment  says. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  Inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  that  is  going  on 
because  in  my  State  of  Arizona  we  prob- 
ably have  the  largest  problem  relating  to 
this  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  We  have 
15  different  Indian  tribes  speaking  three 


different  language  roots,  and  none  of 
which  has  any  vocabulary  or  any  printed 
language. 

Now,  we  have  met  this  by  printing  the 
ballots  either  in  Spanish  or  in  English, 
and  where  the  need  Is  present  we  have 
Interpreters  from  each  party  to  explain 
to  the  Indians  or,  If  need  be,  which  would 
rarely  be,  to  the  Spanish -speaking 
people. 

As  long  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  yielded  to  me,  I  would  though  like 
to  correct  something  that  might  give  a 
wrong  impression  that  Is  in  the  report 
on  page  19,  and  I  read: 

For  example,  although  Navajos  residing  on 
the  reservation  constitute  about  three-quar- 
ters of  Apache  County's  population,  the  three 
supervisors'  districts  are  drawn  in  such  a  way 
that  all  the  Navajos  are  placed  in  one  grossly 
overpopulated  district. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  Navajos  did 
elect  a  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, and  it  is  true  that  he  was  denied 
seating  until  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  ruled.  However,  this  is  probably 
the  only  political  subdivision  in  the 
whole  United  States  v/here  the  white 
man  is  a  minority,  and  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  divide  this  county  into 
two  counties  because  the  Navajo  pays  no 
taxes  and  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  the  laws  of  the  county. 

Now,  I  do  not  raise  this  in  a  critical 
way.  We  fought  this  out  in  Arizona.  I 
wanted  to  have  it  a  part  of  the  record  so 
that  one  reading  it  would  not  get  the 
impression  that  Arizona  is  dedicated 
against  Indians.  We  are  not.  We  have 
several  Indian  members  of  our  legisla- 
ture. We  have  Indians  serving  in  oflBce, 
more  and  more  of  them  every  year. 

In  fact,  we  have  a  Mexican  Governor 
of  whom  this  Republican  is  very  proud. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  faced  with.  We 
were  as  apprehensive  about  It  when  It 
originally  came  out  as  he  is  now.  To 
begin  with,  even  the  news  dealers  gave  up 
on  trying  to  print  Navajo.  They  spent  a 
bucket  of  money  trying  to  print  Navajo, 
and  even  the  people  who  made  up  the 
alphabet  could  not  read  It,  so  they  gave 
it  up. 

But  we  are  getting  along  and  living 
with  it  under  the  conditions  that  I  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  comment. 

Let  me  say  in  seriousness,  the  Chicka- 
hominies all  speak  English.  That  is  their 
only  language,  so  if  it  is  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, every  one  of  them  understands  it. 
They  have  been  educated  in  English 
schools.  There  Is  no  Chlckahomlny  lan- 
guage, either  written  or  oral,  and  that  is 
what  makes  this  absurd,  not  to  accept 
an  amendment  that  says  that  when  a 
language  is  extinct  it  need  not  be  printed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  go  a  step 
further  for  the  Senator's  education  in 
this  field.  We  have  one  of  the  highest 
percentages  of  Mexican  origin  people  in 
the  United  States,  about  20  or  21  percent, 
and  finding  one  of  these  people  In  my 
hometown  of  Phoenix  that  will  speak  or 
can  speak  Spanish  Is  virtually  impos- 
sible. Yet  we  are  required  to  print  bal- 
lots In  Spanish,  In  nearly  all  of  theli 
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counties,  whereas  I  would  say  96  per- 
cent, 97  percent  of  these  people  speak 
English  and  many  of  them  resent  having 
Spanish  spoken  to  them. 

Again,  we  did  not  like  this.  Many  of 
our  people  of  Mexican  ancestry  did  not 
like  it.  But  we  are  living  with  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  comment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  pretty  hard 
for  this  Congress  or  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  hurt  people  In  the  West.  We  are 
pretty  tough. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  just  a 
discussion? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  willing 
to  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Reginald  Gil- 
liam be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  duration  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  after  his  comments  I  imderstand 
the  Senator  from  California  is  going  to 
move  to  table  my  motion. 

I  see  no  need  for  any  extended  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  shall  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time,  but  I  would  just  like  to 
spend  a  few  moments  talking  with  the 
Senator  from  California  about  the  issues. 

First,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  delay 
the  act  at  all.  I  am  one  of  those  that 
want  to  see  it  adopted  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  I  think  It  would  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose to  discuss  with  the  Senator  a  little 
bit  the  question  of  bilingualism  and  mi- 
nority groups  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  because  I  think 
the  Senator  from  California  and  those 
who  have  drafted  the  new  voter's  regis- 
tration bill  ought  to  know  about  a  State 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  seems  to 
be  10  or  15  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
us  and  ahead  of  this  bill. 

Would  the  Senator  believe  that  Span- 
ish-American or  Mexican-American  is  a 
minority  in  our  State  of  over  35  percent 
and  would  the  Senator  believe  we  had 
bilingual  ballots  in  New  Mexico  for  10, 12, 
15  years?  By  bilingual  I  mean  they  were 
there  in  both  English  and  Spanish- 
American. 

In  1969  by  act  of  a  Spanish -American 
secretary  of  state,  they  decided  that  that 
was  an  absolute  absurdity  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  did  away  with  it. 

Now,  this  is  not  speaking  from  a  State 
that  has  any  discrimination  because,  as 
I  have  told  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  and  as  our  State  attor- 
ney general  wrote  him  personally,  the 
State  aittomey  general  being  a  Spanish 
American  with  the  name  Anaya,  we  are 
the  only  State  that  could  even  claim  to 
be  close  to  any  threshold  that  any  Voter 
Registration  Act  could  attempt  to  get  to. 

We  have  a  House  and  a  Senate,  and  in 


both  House  and  Senate  there  are  more 
than  30  percent  Spanish-American  rep- 
resentatives and  senators.  We  have  an 
attorney  general  who  is;  we  have  a  sec- 
retary of  State  who  is  Spanish  American. 
We  have  a  Governor  who  is  Spanish 
American.  We  have  the  entire  legisla- 
ture, both  bodies,  with  only  two  negative 
votes,  sending  to  the  Senators  commit- 
tee a  resolution  stating  these  facts  and 
asking  that  New  Mexico  not  be  compelled 
to  be  under  it. 

I  only  state  this  so  that  we  will  have 
It  In  the  record,  so  that  those  who  think 
that  the  way  to  protect  against  dis- 
crimination at  the  ballot  box  for  minori- 
ties is  in  some  miraculous  way  solved  by 
having  a  baUot  that  is  bilingual  or  tri- 
lingual, or  maybe  in  some  of  the  other 
counties  in  four  languages,  that  there 
are  some  States  that  have  found  a  much 
better  way. 

I  would  just  tell  the  Senator  from 
California — and  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor  so  we  can  vote  on  his  motion  to 
table — that  we  found  a  much  better  way 
in  what  we  call  a  Voter  Assistance  Act 
where  we  permit  not  only  an  interpre- 
ter, but  we  basically  permit  a  relative, 
and  we  deflne  a  relative  in  our  statute, 
to  accompany  anyone  into  the  ballot  box 
that  has  any  of  the  kinds  of  impedi- 
ments aside  from  language,  whether  it 
be  blindness,  physically  disabled,  and 
Including  unable  to  understand  or  read 
or  write. 

The  Senator  received  from  our  secre- 
tary of  State,  who  happens  to  be  a  Span- 
ish American,  a  member  of  our  major 
minority  group,  a  letter  telling  the  Sen- 
ator that  in  years  of  serving  in  that  po- 
sition she  has  never  had  one  complaint 
in  that  State  about  voter  discrimina- 
tion as  we  are  trying  to  correct  it  In  this 
bUl. 

In  spite  of  this,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  I  understand  the  predic- 
ament we  are  in  in  terms  of  time,  in 
terms  of  expiration  of  this  act.  I  do  not 
have  any  desire  to  be  dilatory. 

I  am  somewhat  sorry  that  we  are  un- 
der such  time  constraints  that  we  can- 
not seriously  consider  some  amendments 
that  would  take  care  of  the  situations 
as  I  have  described  here,  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  State  like  ours  which  has 
reached  the  enviable  threshold  of  rep- 
resentation in  both  houses  to  the  extent 
of  30  percent,  and  in  one  instance  35 
percent,  and  approaching  40  percent  of 
the  principal  minority  group,  that  cer- 
tainly that  is  the  goal  of  the  Voter  Regis- 
tration Act.  Yet  my  State  is  going  to  have 
three  coimties  covered  by  it  because  of 
the  50  percent  triggering  mechanism,  be- 
cause of  the  election  the  Senator  uses. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  that.  I  have  an  amendment 
pending  saying  if  a  State  had  reached  the 
threshold  that  mine  reached  of  30  per- 
cent representation  of  the  minority  in 
each  house,  of  each  of  the  two  In  the 
State,  ought  to  be  exempt  because  we 
cannot  do  any  better  than  that. 

I  know  it  is  not  going  to  pass  under 
the  approach  that  the  Senator  is  going 
to  take  and  it  will  not  even  get  consid- 
ered, but  I  will  offer  It  later  in  the  week 

I  thought  we  ought  to  talk  about  the 
fact  that  Just  to  mandate  two  or  three 


different  languages  as  far  as  the  ballot 
is  in  no  way  the  only  way  to  assure  that 
those  who  have  trouble  with  the  lan- 
guage, trouble  understanding,  can,  in 
fact,  get  registered  and  vote  and  get  rep- 
resentation, which  is  the  ultimate  thres- 
hold that  we  seek. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thought  I  ought  to 
bring  that  up  and  have  it  in  the  Record 
and  before  I  am  through  in  the  ensuing 
days  I  shall  put  all  that  documentation 
in  the  Record. 

There  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union 
with  reference  to  a  major  minority  group 
that  has  that  kind  of  record. 

We  have  one  Senator  and  one  Repre- 
sentative out  of  four  that  are  of  the  mi- 
nority extraction. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Senator 
MoNTOYA.  We  have  a  Representative. 
Mr.  LujAN.  Fifty  percent.  Repeating, 
both  of  our  houses  are  more  than  30 
percent  Spanish  American. 

Our  Governor  is  now  Spanish  Amer- 
ican. Both  Houses  sent  the  Senator  a 
resolution  in  his  subcommittee.  One 
resolution  was  Initiated  by  nine  members 
of  one  body,  and  eight  of  them  were 
Spanish  Americans,  elected  by  their  peo- 
ple in  their  counties  saying — 

Though  there  may  be  something  else 
wrong  with  New  Mexico,  it  is  not  discrim- 
ination because  we  are  here  and  our  name 
Is— 

And  they  signed  the  resolution.  I  think 
we  are  different  in  that  respect  than  any 
of  the  others.  I  could  find  no  way  to 
exempt  us  other  than  if  we  compli- 
mented New  Mexico  for  reaching  the 
30  percent  representation,  even  using  the 
Senator's  triggering  date,  so  we  would 
not  be  up  and  down  during  the  10  years, 
and  put  30  percent  in  each  house.  That 
would  exempt  us.  I  imderstand  that  be- 
cause of  time  constraints  we  are  not 
going  to  get  a  chance  to  consider  it  seri- 
ously, for  I  assume  the  Senator  will  move 
to  table  it  as  he  is  this  one. 

I  understand  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment the  Senator  clearly  does  not  in- 
tend it  to  be  vitiated;  he  intends  it  to 
be  the  law.  I  know  the  Senator  cannot  do 
that  with  mine  without  letting  this  body 
vote  on  it. 

But  when  a  State  does  what  ours  has 
done,  when  it  is  documented  as  this  is. 
not  by  the  Senator  here  speaking  but 
by  everyone  from  that  person  who  takes 
care  of  the  voters  to  the  legislature, 
which  is  composed  of  the  minority  group 
saying,  "We  do  not  need  it  in  our  State." 
I  would  have  hoped  we  would  have  had 
enough  time  to  seriously  consider  that 
In  the  ensuing  days.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  enlightening  us  as 
to  the  factual  situation  in  New  Mexico. 
I  think  that  New  Mexico  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  eliminating  discrim- 
ination in  voting  rights.  I  would  point  out 
that  under  title  in  the  requirements  are 
of  a  nature  that  it  would  not  require 
New  Mexico  to  do  anything  other  than 
what  It  Is  already  doing.  It  already  is 
giving  even  more  coverage  than  title  III 
provides.  There  are  three  counties  In 
New  Mexico  that  would  be  covered  un- 
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der  title  n.  Although  I  cannot  make  any 
predictions,  I  would  daresay  that  New 
Mexico  would  have  an  excellent  chance 
of  balling  out  under  title  n,  under  the 
formulation  as  it  exists  in  the  law  that 
is  now  on  the  statute  books. 

My  feeling  is  that  New  Mexico  has 
done  an  outstanding  job.  The  various 
resolutions  that  the  Senator  talked 
about  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
Jiearlng  record.  That  will  be  distributed, 
if  it  has  not  already  been  distributed,  to 
every  Senator. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  the  understanding  that  he 
has  shown  with  respect  to  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  getting  this  legislation 
through. 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  I  indicated  that  I  would 
be  prepared,  after  January  1977,  if  I  am 
reelected,  to  hold  additional  hearings  on 
ways  by  which  we  can  clean  up  some  of 
the  matters  in  the  legislation  that  per- 
haps have  not  been  taken  care  of  by  this 
extension.  Certainly,  the  matter  that 
the  Senator  brings  to  us  Is  one  of  these 
matters  that  should  be  addressed. 

I  feel,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  understands,  that  the  act  is 
so  important  and  the  dangers  are  so 
great  in  not  getting  this  legislation 
through  and  signed  by  the  President  be- 
fore August  1  or  August  6,  depending, 
that  we  just  cannot  accept  amendments' 
which  are  going  to  bring  us  into  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.    DOMENICI.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  for  1  additional  minute? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  the  Senator 
heard  me  say  that  I,  too,  consider  It 
that  important.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  way  short  of  further  dialog  on  a 
couple  of  sections  that  we  might,  by  ad- 
ministration, be  exempt.  Before  I  offer 
my  amendments  I  will  bring  those  sec- 
tions to  the  Senator's  attention,  perhaps 
tomorrow,  and  discuss  some  ambigmties 
and  see  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  under 
one  of  the  sections,  by  interpretation, 
we  might  not  intend  these  three  counties 
be  covered  just  because  of  that  trigger- 
ing mechanism  if  the  other  things  re- 
quired in  the  act  are  present.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  1  minute' 
Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  yield. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  BILL  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK— H.R.  8240 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  that  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  H.R.  8240,  to  pro- 
vide special  pay  and  incentive  pay  for 
certain  physicians  and  dentists  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes,  remain  at  the  desk 
until  the  Senate  companion  bill  Is  re- 
ported and  further  action  thereon  Is 
taken. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950,  AS 
AMENDED.  TO  EXTEND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  SUP- 
PLIES  AND   SHORTAGES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  House  Joint  Resolution 
560,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  560)  to 
amend  the  Defense  Product  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  this  has  been  cleared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  560)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  as  modified 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  who  have 
not  voted  cannot  hear  their  names.  The 
vote  will  not  proceed  until  the  Senate  is 
quiet. 

Senators  are  still  conversing  In  the 
weU  and  In  the  aisles. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Cliair  Is  entitied  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  having  Its  views  adhered  to.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Chair  would  not 
have  the  clerk  resume  the  call  of  the  roll 
imtll  all  Senators  are  seated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  I  thank 


the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
again  renew  the  plea  that  Senators  clear 
the  well  and  sit  down,  and  then  we  will 
proceed  with  the  rollcall. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboxjrezk)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are 
absent  because  of  iUness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  308  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 


Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Pord 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Hartke 

HaskeU 


Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Iilansfield 

Uathias 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

NAYS— 34 


AUen 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P., 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenlci 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 


Fannin 
Fong 
Gam 

Goldwater 
Grlffln 
Hansen 
Jr.    Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Laxalt 
McClellan 
McClure 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Pro  xm  ire 

Rlbicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Percy 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stone 
T&ft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

Eastland  Inouye 

Hart,  Philip  A.   Randolph 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1976— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  6950,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  th» 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
6950)  making  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1976.  and  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all 
the  conferees. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  17,  1975,  at  page 
23296.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators will  recall,  the  budget  estimates  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  year  1976 
amounted  to  $838,265,425.  When  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  9,  it  contained 
appropriations  totaling  $825,302,485.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  conferees  is 
$827,546,570,  which  Is  $2,244,085  more 
than  the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  principal  reason  for  the  increase 
over  the  Senate  approved  bill  is  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  conference,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  informed  the  com- 
mittee they  had  misled  us  with  respect 
to  a  $3,500,000  reduction  that  the  Senate 
made  in  connection  with  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Etocuments. 

We  had  a  good  conference  on  the  leg- 
islative appropriations  this  year  and  the 
report  reflects  the  true  spirit  of  com- 
promise that  is  necessary  in  these  delib- 
erations. As  Senators  will  recall,  this  bill 
provides  for  no  new  actions  with  respect 
to  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  west 
front  remains  in  a  status  quo  situation, 
with  nothing  in  the  bill  for  restoration 
or  extension  of  the  last  remaining  wall  of 
the  original  Capitol.  I  look  forward  to  the 
1977  Appropriations  Act  as  the  vehicle 
for  obtaining  approval  of  preservation  of 
the  west  front.  Last  year  the  other  body, 
by  a  margin  of  only  11  votes,  rejected 
restoration  of  the  west  front.  The  debate 
on  that  vote  indicates  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  coming  toward  resto- 
ration, but  did  not  want  construction  to 
be  occurring  during  the  Bicentennial. 

In  this  year's  bill,  we  have  provided 
for  a  master  plan  for  future  develop- 
ment within  the  Capitol  groimds  and  fu- 
ture enlargements  of  such  grounds.  We 
have  also  provided  for  alterations  and 
improvements    to    the    buildings    and 


grounds  to  provide  facilities  for  the  phys- 
ical handicapped.  The  committee  expects 
the  architect  to  commence  work  as  soon 
as  possible  on  these  improvements  so 
that  our  handicapped  visitors  will  have 
an  easier  time  in  visiting  the  Capitol  and 
other  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  large  part,  the  final  appropriations 
recommended  are  identical  to  those  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  so  I  will  not  delay 
the  Senate  by  reviewing  all  the  items  in 
the  conference  report. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Senate 
provided  one  other  new  item  in  the  bill 
amounting  to  $337,000  for  the  National 
Commission  on  New  Technological  Uses 
for  Copyrighted  Works.  This  Commission 
was  authorized  by  Public  Law  93-573  to 
study  and  compile  information  concern- 
ing the  unprecedented  problems  arising 
from  the  uses  of  copyrighted  works  by 
means  of  photocopy,  computer  retrieval 
and  other  new  means  of  Information 
processing  and  transfer.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  was  the 
sponsor  of  this  Commission  and  work 
can  now  get  imderway  on  this  important 
report  which  must  be  completed  by  no 
later  than  December  31, 1977. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  was  not  able 
to  prevail  on  authorizing  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  to  rent  some 
space  in  a  privately  owned  office  building 
adjacent  to  the  Capitol  grounds.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  other  body  acquired  the 
building  that  formerly  housed  the  FBI's 
Identification  Division  because  of  the 
staff  increases  authorized  for  their  com- 
mittees and  members.  As  Senators  will 
recall,  some  $14.5  million  was  appropri- 
ated to  make  that  building  suitable  for 
office  space.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  insisted  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient room  in  this  building  for  the  OTA 
and  that  the  necessary  alterations  to  the 
space  could  be  accomplished  within  10 
weeks. 

Over  the  last  few  years.  Congress  has 
created  the  OTA  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  assist  the  members  and 
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committees.  The  other  body  apparently 
has  adequate  space  to  house  these  or- 
ganizations, but  the  committee  expects 
that  the  space  assigned  to  the  OTA, 
CBO,  or  other  joint  congressional  ven- 
tures, to  be  suitable  and  commensurate 
with  their  resi>onsibiliUes. 

There  has  teen  some  interest  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  conferees  that 
the  various  publications  of  the  Federal 
Register  program  be  sold  at  a  price  that 
would  recover  their  costs.  The  price  of 
these  publications  are  established  by  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Register.  Currently,  the  committee  has 
set  the  annual  subscription  rate  for  the 
Federal  Register  at  $50  a  year.  As  the 
table  on  page  1140  of  the  committee's 
hearings  indicates  the  cost  of  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Federal  Register  amounts  to 
$139.21  per  year.  There  are  similar  dif- 
ferences with  regard  to  the  other  pub- 
lications included  in  the  Federal  Register 
program.  One  is  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents,  which  is  no 
more  than  a  batching  up  and  printing  of 
the  President's  press  releases,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  taxpayers  should  sub- 
sidize subscriptions  to  such  a  publication 
to  the  time  of  $17.80  a  year.  However,  the 
decision  rests  with  the  Administrative 
Committee;  and  if  they  cannot  carry  out 
our  recommendations,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  in  contact  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  checked  this  with 
my  distinguished  counterpart  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  . 
We  have  worked  hard  on  this  matter  and 
have  a  good  reconciliation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table 
comparing  the  conference  agreements 
with  the  amounts  for  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  period,  and  the  amoimts 
recommended  in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


N«w  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enKted 

fiscal  year 

1975 

TITLE  I 

SENATE 

Compensation  and  Mileage  of  the 
Vice  President  and  Senators  and 
Expense  Allowances  of  the  Vice 
President  and  Leaders  of  the 
Senate 

Compensation  and  mileage  of  the 

Vice  President  and  Senators $4, 790, 695 

Transition  period 

Expense  allowances  of  the  Vice 
President  and  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders: 

Vice  President 10,000 

Transition  period 

Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate.  3, 000 

Transition  period 

Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate.                3, 000 
Transition  period 

Total  expense  allowances.. 
Transition  period 

Total,  Vice  President  and 

Senators 

Transition  period 


Budget  estimate 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

New  budget 

New  budget 

1976  and 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

transition 

authority 
House  bill 

authority 
Senate  bill 

period 

New  budget 
(obligational)  - 
authority 
conference 


Conference  compared  with- 


Fiscal  year 
1975  enacted 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


J4, 809,  240 J4,  809,  240  »4, 809,  240 

1.205,000 1,205,000  1,205.000 

10,000 10,000  10,000 

2,500 2,500  2,500 

3,000  3.000  3,000 

750 750  750 

3,000 3,000  3,000 

750  750  750 


+$18,545 


+U,  809, 240 
+1,205,000 


+10,000 
+2,500 
+3.000 

+750 
+3,000 

+750 


16,000 

16.000 

16,000 

16,000  ... 

+16.000 

4.000 

4,000 

4,000  ... 

+4,000 

4,806,695 

4,825,240 

4,825,240 

4.825,240 
1,209,000  ... 

+18^545 

+4, 825, 240 

1,209.000 

1,209.000 

+1,209.000 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted 

fiscal  year 

1975 


Budget  estimate 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

Senate  bill 


New  budget 
(obligational;  - 
authority 
conference 


Conference  compared  with— 


Fiscal  year 
1975  enacted 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bill 


Senate  biN 


tiaries.  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  of  the  Vice  President 

Transition  period. 
Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Leaders 

Transition  period 

Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Whips 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Transition  period 

Committee  employees 

Transition  period 

Conference  committees: 

Conference  of  the  Majority 

Transition  period 

Conference  of  the  Minori^... 

Transition  period 

Administrative  and  clerical  assist- 
ants to  Senators 

Transition  period 

I^lslative  assistants  to  Senators 

Transition  period 

Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 

Doorkeeper 

Transition  period I.I 

Offices  of  the  secretaries  for  the 

Majoribf  and  Minority 

transition  period 

Agency    contributions    and    loo-' 

geyity  compensation 

Transition  period ..I 


552,045 

215,460 

lUHSW 
■■"28,'560" 
■2,'766,'870' 


174, 135 
"i74;i35' 


42,503,814 


11,998,500 


265,050 


4,000,000 


584,065 
146,000 

239,000 
60,000 

185,440 

46,360 

30,200 

7,600 

3, 093, 265 

775,  000  . 
8, 934, 592  . 
2,235,000  . 

185,425  . 

46,250  . 
185, 425  . 

46,250  . 

45, 720, 118 
11,450,000 
3,  500,  000  , 
900,000  . 

13, 095, 160  . 
3, 275,  OOO  . 

296, 245  . 
74. 100  . 

4,750,000  . 
1,  200, 000  . 


584,065 
146,000 

239,000 
60,000 

185,440 

46,360 

30,200 

7,600 

3, 064, 575 

775,000 

8, 934, 592 

2, 235, 000 

185,425 
46,250 

185, 425 
46, 250 

45, 642, 178 

11,450,000 

3, 500, 000 

900,000 

13, 095, 160 
3,275,000 

296,245 
74.100 

4, 750, 000 
1, 200. 000 


Total,  salaries,  officers  and 

employees 

Transition  period 


584,065 
146,000 

239,000 
60,000 

185,440 

46,  360 

30,200 

7,600 

3, 064, 575 

775, 000 

8,  934, 592 

2,235,000 

185,  425 
46,  250  . 

185,  425 
46,250  . 

45, 642, 178 
11.450.000 
3. 500, 000 
900,000  . 

13, 095, 160 
3, 275, 000  . 

2%,  245 
74, 100  . 

4,  750, 000 
1,200,000  . 


-f  32, 020 
-1-23, 540  . 
-1-74,860. 

■+i;7o6": 

■+297,"  705' 


-K8,690 


+440,072  .. 
+11,290  .. 

■+ii,'296"I 

+3, 138, 364 

■+3,"566,'6o6"I 


-77, 940 


+1,096,660 

+31, 195 

+750,000 


+584,065 
+146, 000 

+239,000 
+60,000 

+185,440 

+46,360 

+30,200 

+7,600 

+3, 064, 575 

+775, 000 

+8, 934, 592 

+2,235,000 


+  185,425 
+46, 250 

+185, 425 
+46, 250 

+45, 642, 178 

+11,450.000 

+3,500,000 

+900,000 

+13, 095, 160  . 
+3, 275. 000  . 

+296, 245  . 
+74. 100  . 

+4,750,000  . 
+1, 200, 000  . 


71, 283, 609 


80, 798, 935 
20,261,560 


Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
of  the  Senate 


80, 692, 305 
20, 261, 560 


80, 692, 305 
20, 261, 560 


+9, 408, 696 


-106,630 


+80, 692, 305 
+20, 261. 560 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period.. 

Seflata  Procedure 


Compiling,  preparing  and  editing 

1974  edition 

Transition  period I 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Senate  policy  committees 

Transition  period 

Automobiles  and  maintenance 

Transition  period 

Inquiries  and  investigations 

Transition  period II.I 

Folding  documents I 

Transition  period III 

Miscellaneous  items I 

Transition  period 

Postage  stamps 

Transition  period, 
stationery  (revolving  fund) 

Transition  period 


545.290 


584,110 
147,000 


584,110 
147.000 


584,110 
147,000 


+38,820 


5,000 


+584. 110 
+147, 000 


-5,000  .... 


715, 720 

46,066' 

'i6,'833,'866' 

85,'445' 

'i3,'689,"556' 

2,'485' 

25,'975" 


738,110 
185,000 
40,000 
10,000 
17, 654, 500 
4,415,000 
86,575  . 
40,000 
14. 347, 680 
3,605,000 
2,485 
625  . 
29,250  . 
7,325 


Total,  contingent  expenses 

of  the  Senate 

Transition  period 


738, 110 

185.000 

40.000 

10,000 

17. 654. 500 

4, 415, 000 

86,575 

40.000 

14, 184, 000 

3. 550, 000 

2,485 

625 

29,250 

7,325 


+22,390 +738,110 

+185, 000 

+40,000 

+10,000 

+820.  700 +17. 654, 500 


738, 110 

185,000 

40,000 

10.000 

17, 654. 500 

4,415.000 "      '+Ali%aaa 

86.'  575  +1. 130  II      I  nil ^  ■    --•  — 

40,000 

14.184.000         +1,094,450 '-^IMImo' 

3,550,000 -55,000 


29, 
7, 


575 

000 

GOO 

000 

485 

625  . 

250 

325 


+3,275 


+86, 575 

+40,000 

+14.184.000 

+3,550,000 

+2.485 

+625 

+29, 250 

+7,325 


30,792.975 


32,898,600 
8,262,950 


32, 734, 920 
8,207,950 


32, 734, 920 
8, 207. 950 


+1,941,945 


ToUI,title  I,  Senate 107,433,569         119.106,885 

Transition  period 29, 880, 510 


-163,680 
-55,000 


+32.734,920 
+8.207,950 


118,  836,  575 
29.825,510 


118,836,575 
29, 825, 510 


+11,403,006 


TITLE  II 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Payments  to  Widows  and  Heirs  of 
Deceased  Members  of  Congress 

Gratuities,  deceased  Members...  ««  n<m 

Transition  period IIIIIIIIIII *"■>«<» 


-270, 310 
-55,000 


+118,836,575 
+29, 825, 510 


85,000 


85,000  +85,000  +85,000 


Compensation  and  Mileage  for  the 
Members 

Compensation  of  Members 20  373  580 

Transition  period ' 

Mileafe  of  Members "'2lb'66o' 

Transition  period ' 


20. 494, 120 

5. 123. 530 

210,000 

52,500 


20,494,120 

5, 123, 530 

210.000 

52.500 


20. 494, 120 

5, 123.  530 

210.000 

52,500 


Total,   compensation    and 
milea|e  for  the  Members. 
Transition  period 


House  Leadership  Offices 


20, 494, 120 

5. 123, 530 

210,000 

52,500 


+120, 540 


20,583,580 


20, 704, 120 
5,176,030 


20, 704, 120 
5,176,030 


20, 704, 120 
5.176.030 


20, 704, 120 
5.176.030 


+120,540 


Office  0*  the  Speaker 

Transition  period. 


328,272 


333.000 
83,250 


333,000 
83,250 


333,000 
83,250 


333,000 
83,250 


-1-4,728 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted 

fiscal  year 

1975 


Budget  estimate 

of  new 

(obligational; 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period 


Office  of  the  Majority  Floor  Leader. 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Minority  Floor  Leader. 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Majority  Whip 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Minority  Whip 

Transition  period 

Total,    House    leadership 

offices 

Transition  period 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 


Office  of  the  Clerk 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Postmaster 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Parliamentarian 

Transition  period 

Compilation  of  precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Transition  period 

Official  reporters  of  debates 

Transition  period 

Official  reporters  to  committees... 

Transition  period 

Two  printing  clerks  for  majority 
and  minority 

Transition  period 

Technical  assistant.  Office  of  the 
Attending  Physician 

Transition  period 

House  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee  

Transition  period 

House  Republican  Conference 

Transition  period 

Six  minority  employees 

Transition  period 


236.844 
'180.782" 
'i95,'756" 
'i95,'756" 


1, 137, 410 


3.921,145 
7l337loi6" 
■3I269I255' 
"'9661675' 
'  "191770' 
■""2"64,'l"46' 


203,080 
'475."465' 
'528,'495" 


28, 055 
25,215 


263, 560 
"263.'566" 
'2141655' 


Office  of  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel 


Salaries  and  expenses , 

Transition  period 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 


1, 088, 500 


Members'  Clerk  Hire 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

Senate  bill 


New  budget 
(obligational)  - 
authority 
conference 


Conference  compared  with— 


Fiscal  year 
1975  enacted 


Budget 
esti -nates 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Clerk  hire. 


Transition  period 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 


82, 505, 000 


13, 467, 200 


Miscellaneous  items 

Transition  period. 

Telegraph  and  telephone.. 6,500,000 

Transition  period 

Stationery  (revolving  fund) 2,304,750 

Transition  period. 

Postage  stamp  allowances.; •        419,536 

Transition  period 

Government  contributions 7, 401, 400 

Transition  period. 

Special  and  select  committees 15, 058. 170 

Transition  period 

Reporting  hearings 422,500 

Transition  period 

Furniture 2,496,000 

Transition  period 


240, 965 

60,245 
183, 650 

45, 915 
198, 860 

49,  715 
198,  860 

49. 715 


240,  %5  240,  %5  240,965               +4,121 

60,245  60,245                  60,245 

183,650  183,650  183,650               +2,868 

45,915  45,915                  45,915 ... 

198,860  198,860  198.860                +3,104 

49,715  49,715                  49,715 

198,860  198,860  198,860                +3,104 

49,715  49.715  49.715 


1, 155. 335 
288.840 


1. 155. 335 
288.840 


1. 155. 335 
288.840 


1. 155, 335 
288,840 


+17.925  ... 


4,151,245 

4, 151, 245 

4,151,245 

4, 151, 245 

1, 037, 815 

1,037,815 

1,037,815 

1,037,815 

8, 557, 145 

8. 557, 145 

8,  557, 145 

8,  557. 145 

2, 139, 290 

2, 139,  290 

2, 139, 290 

2, 139, 290 

3, 330. 860 

3, 330.  860 

3, 330, 860 

3,  330, 860 

832,715 

832, 715 

832, 715 

832, 715 

1,056,695 

1,056,695 

1, 056. 695 

1,  056, 695 

264, 175 

264, 175 

264, 175 

264, 175 

19, 770 

19,770 

19, 770 

19, 770 

4,950 

4, 950 

4,950 

4,950 

220,000 

220, 000 

220,000 

220, 000 

55, 000 

55, 000 

55,000 

55,000 

235, 000 

235, 000 

235, 000 

235,000 

58, 750 

58,  750 

58, 750 

58, 750 

478, 060 

478,  060 

478,  060 

478, 060 

119, 520 

119,  520 

119,520 

119,520 

549, 540 

549,  540 

549,540 

549,  540 

137.390 

137,  390 

137,  390 

137, 390 

28, 420 

28,420 

28,420 

28, 420 

7,110 

7.110 

7,110 

7,110 

25.540 

25.540 

25,540 

25, 540 

6.390 

6,390 

6,390 

6,390 

292, 520 

292, 520 

292,520 

292,520 

73, 130 

73, 130 

73,130 

73,130 

292, 520 

292, 520 

292. 520 

292, 520 

73, 130 

73,130 

73,130 

73. 130 

216,000 

216,000 

216.000 

216.000 

54,000 

54.000 

54,000 

54,000 

+230. 100 
■+il226Ii35' 
""+6i."605' 
""+961626' 


+15. 860 
+31, 920 


+2. 595 
"+2i,"645' 


+365 
+325 


+28,960 
" +281960" 
""+i,"345" 


Total,  salaries,  offices  and 

Employees 17,714,080  19,453,315 

Transition  period 4,863,365 

Committee  Employees 

Professional  and  clerical  employees 

(standing  committees) 11,973,615  20,766,000 

Transition  period 5, 191, 500 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Studies  and  Investigations) 

Salaries  and  expenses 2,128,000  2,274,000 

Transition  period 571,000 

Committee  on  the  Budget 
(Studies) 

Salaries  and  expenses 138,000 

Transition  period 


19, 453, 315 
4, 863. 365 


19, 453, 315 
4.863,365 


19,453,315 
4,863,365  . 


+1.739.235  ... 


20,766,000 
5, 191, 500 


2. 274. 000 
571.000 


20, 766, 000 
5, 191, 500 


2, 274. 000 
571.000 


20. 766, 000 
5, 191, 500 


2, 274, 000 
571.000 


+8, 792, 385  . 
+146.000. 


354.000 
88.500 


354.000 
88.500 


354, 000 
88,500 


354,000 
88,500 


+216, 000 


340,000 
85,000 


340,000 
85.000 


340,000 
85,000 


340,000 
85,000 


+340.000 


1, 165. 000 
291. 250 


1, 165, 000 
291, 250 


1,165,000 
291,250 


1, 165, 000 
291. 250 


+76,500 


85. 000, 000 
21, 250, 000 


85, 000, 000 
21,250,000 


85, 000. 000 
21, 250, 000 


85, 000, 000 
21.250,000 


+2.495.000 


15, 265, 600 
3, 816, 400 
6,500,000 
1, 700, 000 
2, 853. 500 


15, 265, 600 
3,816,400 
6, 500, 000 

1,  700.  000 

2,  853,  500 


15. 265, 600 
3. 816. 400 
6, 500. 000 
1.700,000 
2,853,500 


15.265,600 
3, 816. 400 
6,  500, 000 
1,  700,  000 
2, 853, 500 


+1, 798, 400 


525. 155 


525. 155 


525, 155 


525. 155 


+548,750 
'+i65.'625' 


8,000,000 

2,000,000 
20, 000, 000 

5, 000. 000 
775, 000 
193. 750 

1, 123, 000 
158,000 


8,000,000 

2.000.000 
20, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 
775. 000 
193,  750 

1, 123, 000 
158,000 


8,000.000 

2. 000, 000 
20, 000,  000 

5. 000. 000 
775, 000 
193,  750 

1, 123,  000 
158, 000 


8,000,000 

2.000,000 
20, 000, 000 

5,  000.  000  . 
775.  000 
193,  750  . 

1, 123,  000 
158, 000  . 


+598,600 
"+4l94i."836" 


+352. 500 
"-^il373.'666' 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted 

fiscal  year 

1975 


Budget  estimate 

of  new 

(obligational) 

autliority 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

Senate  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

conference 


Conference  compared  with— 


Fiscal  year 
1975  enacted 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Leadership  automobiles 67,730 

Transition  period 

Revision  of  laws 40,980 

Transition  period 

New  edition  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  Code 100,000 

Transition  period 


68,460 
17,  lis 


68,460 
17, 115 


68,460 
17, 115 


68,460 
17,115 


+730 


-100, 000 


Total  contingent  expenses 

of  the  House 

Transition  period 


48,278,260 


55. 110, 715 
12,885,265 


55,110,715 
12, 885. 265 


55,110,715 
12. 885, 265 


55,110,715 
12.885,265 


+6,832,455 


Total,  title   II.   House  of 

Representatives 

Transition  period 

TITLE  III 

JOINT  ITEMS 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 

Federal  Expenditures 

Transition  period 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 


185, 546. 445 


206, 322, 485 
50. 690. 750 


206, 407, 485 
50,690,750 


206, 407, 485 
50.690.750 


206.407.485 
50,690,750 


+20,861,040 


+85, 000 


80,400 


85,440 


-80,400 


-85,440 


971, 220 


+196, 780 


Joint  Economic  Committee 

Transition  period 

Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy.              UiOOO...  m;  nnn 

Transition  period /.\  ".'".".' "".'.' -i«,uuu 


1,283,800 
320,950 


1, 283, 800 
320, 950 


1,084,615 
271, 150 


1. 168. 000 
292,000 


-115,800 
-28, 950 


-115,800 
-28. 950 


+83.385 
+20, 850 


Total.  Joint  Economic  (^m- 

mittee 

Transition  period 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Transition  period 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

T  ransition  period 


1,106,220 
"■624,'636' 
"'415,166' 


1, 283, 800 
320, 950 
632,000 
158,000 
447, 650 
111,910 


1, 283, 800 
320, 950 
632,000 
158,000 
447, 650 
111,910 


American   Indian   Policy  Rmiew 

Commission 

Transition  period 


1,084,615 
271, 150 
632,000 
158,000 
447,650 
111,910 


1. 168, 000 
292,000 
632, 000 
158, 000  . 
447, 650 
111,910 


+61, 780 
"+7,"976' 
'+32,'556" 


1, 827.  500 

3oaooo 


1.500,000 
300.000 


1. 500, 000 
300.000 


+1. 500. 000 


Total,  contingent  expenses 

of  the  Senate 

Transition  period 


2, 145, 350 


4. 1901, 950 
89a  860 


2.363,450 
590.860 


3. 664, 265 
841,060 


Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
House 


3. 747. 650 
861.910 


+1, 602, 300 


Internal 


Joint     Committee     on 

Revenue  Taxation 

Transition  period 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction  

Transition  period 

Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  (including  Office  of 
Placement  and  Office  Manage- 
ment)  

Transition  period 


1, 213, 565 
158, 870 


615, 420 


1,324380 
331,095 

16^465 
40, 120 


835^000 
20a7SO 


1, 324, 380 
331, 095 

160. 465 
40, 120 


835,000 
208,750 


1. 324. 380 
331, 095 

160.465 
40.120 


635.000 
158.750 


1. 324, 380 
331.095 

160. 465 
40. 120 


+110.815 
+1. 595 


635,000 
158,750 


+19.580 


Total,  contingent  expenses 

of  the  House 

Transition  period.. 


1.987.855 


2. 319, 845 
5791965 


2, 319, 845 
579, 965 


2,119,845 
529.965 


2.119.845 
529. 965 


+131,990 


Office  of  the  Attending  Physician 

Medical  supplies,  equipment,  ex- 
penses, and  allowances 

Transition  period 


Capitol  Police 

General  expenses  

Transition  period. 
Capitol  Police  Board 

Transition  period. 


274,604 


288,485 
72. 125 


288.485 
72, 125 


288, 485 
72, 125 


288,485 
72, 125 


+13,881 


592,360 
"i.' 400.' 355' 


562.225 

92.305 

1. 400. 345 

350.090 


540, 225 

92,305 

1.400.345 

350.090 


564.820 

92,305 

1. 400.  345 

350.090 


Total,  Capitol  Police. 
Transition  period.. 


564. 820 

92,305 

1,400,345 

350,090 


-27,540 


,992,705 


1. 962. 570 
442,395 


1. 940.  570 
442.395 


1. 965. 165 
442.395 


159. 515 


Education  of  Pages 

Education  of  congressional  pages 
and  pages  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Transition  period 

Olticial  Mail  Costs  ^^"^^^^^^^^ 

Expenm 38.756.015 

Transition  period 

Capitol  Guide  Service 

Stiarics  and  expenses 

Transition  period 


1. 965. 165 
442. 395 


-27.540 


186,615 
46,660 


186.615 
46.660 


186. 615 
46.660 


186. 615 
46,660 


+27. 001 


46,101.000 
11,525.000 


46,101,000 
11. 525. 000 


46. 101. 000 
11.525,000 


46. 101, 000 
11,525,000 


+7. 344. 985 


360.770 


374,350 
93,600 


368,450 
91,700 


374, 350 
93,600 


374, 350 
93,600 


+13,580 


-115,800 
-28,950 


-115,800 
-28, 950 


+83, 385 
+20,850 


-327, 500 


+1,500,000 
+300,000 


-443, 300 
-28, 950 


+1, 384, 200 
+271,050 


+83, 385 
+20, 850 


-200,000 
-50,000 


-200,000 
-50.000 


-200,000 
-50.000 


-200. 000 
-50.000 


+2. 595 


+24, 595 


+2,595 


+24, 595 


+5,900 
+1,900 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted 

fiscal  year 

1975 

Budget  estimate 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

House  bill 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

Senate  bill 

New  budget 
(obligational)  - 
authority 
conference 

- 

Conference  compared  with— 

Fiscal  year 
1975  enacted 

Budget 
estimates 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

statements  of  Appropriations 
Preparation..... 

13.000 

13,000 
3,250 

13,000 
3,250 

13,000 
3,250 

13,000  . 
3.250  . 

Total,  title  III,  joint  items.. 
Transition  oeriod 

45, 770, 214 

55.522,255 
13.653.855 

53,581,415 
13,351,955 

54,712,725 
13,554,055 

54,796.110 
13.574.905  . 

+9,025,896 

-726, 145 
-78,950 

+1.214.695 
+222.950 

+83,385 

+20,850 

TITLE  IV 

OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

4,041,000 

6, 500, 000 
1,625.000 

5,600,000 
1,400,000 

6, 500, 000 

1.625,000 

435. 000 

6.  050,  000 
1.512.000  . 
435. 000 

+2, 009, 000 

-450.000 

-113.000 

435. 000 

+450. 000 
+112.000 
+435.000  ... 

-450.000 
-113.000 

Reappropriations.. 

655, 000  . 

-220,000 

Total,  title   IV,   Office  of 

Technology  Assessment: 

New    budget    (obligational) 

authority 

Transition  oerlotf 

4, 696, 000 

6.500,000 

1,625,000 

(6, 500, 000) 

(1,625,000) 

5, 600, 000 

1,  400,  000 

(5.600.000) 

(1,400,000) 

6, 935, 000 

1,625,000 

(6.  500. 000) 

(1,625.000) 

(435. 000) 

6,  485, 000 
1.512.000  . 
(6, 050. 000) 
(1,512,000). 
(435, 000) 

+1,789,000 

-15.000 
-113.000 
(-450.000) 
(-113.000) 
(+435.000) 

+885.000 

+112.000 
(+450.000) 
(+112,000) 
(+435.000)... 

-450.000 
-113.000 

Appropriations.... 

Transition  Dsriod 

(4, 041, 000) 

(+2, 009, 000) 

(-450,000) 
(-113,0001 

ReaDorooriations 

(655,000). 

(-220,000)- 

TITLE  V     ' 

ARCHITECT    OF    THE    CAPITOL 

Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol 

1,423,700 

1,988,000 

425.000 

150, 000 

38,000 

100,000 

1, 578, 100 

425.000 

113.000 

28.250 

100.000 

1,  578. 100 

425. 000 

120, 000 

30,000 

100,000 

1.  578. 100 
425. 000  . 
120, 000 
30,000  . 
100.000 

+154.400 

-9,900  .. 

440,000 

-320,000 

-30,000 
-8,000 

+7.000  ... 

Transition  oeriod 

+1,750  ... 

Reappropriations.. 

Transition  period 

+100,000  .. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol 

1, 863, 700 

1,838.000 
463,000 

1,791,100 
453. 250 

1, 798. 100 
455.000 

1, 798. 100 
455.000  . 

-65,600 

-39,900 
-8.000 

+7,000  ... 

+1.750  ... 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 

4,%2,100 

4,248,500 

1,391,000 

956,500 

4. 819, 800 

1,391.000 

956,500 

4. 144.  500 

1,391,000 

956,  500 

4. 144,  500 
1.391.000  . 
956. 500 

-817,600 

-104.000 

-45,300  ... 

Transition  oeriod 

Reappropriations.. 

1,127,000 

-170,500  .. 

Total,  Capitol  buildings 

6,089,100 

5,205,000 

1, 391, 000 

3,086,700 

405,000 

5, 146, 300 

1,391,000 

1,686,700 

405,000 

5,101,000 

1.391,000 

1, 685, 000 

405,000 

5. 101, 000 
1,  391, 000  . 
1,  685,  000 
405,000  .. 

+988.100 

-104.000 

-45.300  ... 

1, 437, 100 

+247.900 

-1.401.700 

-1,700  ... 

Reappropriations.. 

250,000  . 

-250,000  .. 

Total.  Capitol  grounds 

Transition  oeriod 

1, 687, 100 

3, 086, 700 
405,000 

1,686,700 
405,000 

1.685,000 
405,000 

1,685,000 
405,000  .. 

-2,100 

-1,401,700 

-1.700  ... 

Master  plan  for  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Capitol  grounds  and 

- 

350,000 

350.000 

350,000 

> 

350.000 

+350  000 

7,075,600 

8,011,400  .. 

8, 000. 000 

2. 050. 000 

225. 000 

8.000,000 
2,050,000  .. 
225, 000 

+924, 400 

-11,400 
+22,000 

+8,000.000.... 

Transition  period 

2  028  000 

+2,050.000 

225, 000    . 

+225,000  .. 

+225.000  .... 

Transition  oeriod 

Total,  Senate  office  build- 

7,075,600 

8,236,400  .. 
2,028,000  .. 

8. 225. 000 
2.050.000 

8,225.000 
2.050,000  .. 

+1, 149, 400 

-11,400 
+22.000 

+8.225.000  .... 

Transition  period 

+2.050,000  .... 



Construction  of  an  extension  to 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.. 
Transition  period 

16,322,000  . 

-16,322,000  .. 

Acquisition  of  property  as  a  site 
for  parking  facilities  for  the 
U.S.  Senate 

866,000  . 

- 

-866,000  ... 

J, 

Transition  period 

Senate  garage 

Transition  period 

120, 200 

127, 300 

127. 300 
34.000 

127, 300 
34,000  .. 

+7, 100  ... 

+127,300  .... 

34,000  -. 

+34,000  .... 

House  office  buildines 

24,293.800 
9;766'. 

9, 814, 700 
2, 596, 000 

9.814,700 
2.596,000 

9. 814. 700 
2.  596. 000 

9. 814. 700 
2.596.000  .. 

-14,479,100  ... 

Transition  period 

Reappropriations 

Transition  period 

-9,700 

Total,  House  office  buildings. 
Transition  period... 

24,303.500 

9, 814, 700 
2,596.000 

9,814,700 
2. 596, 000 

9.  814,  700 
2, 596, 000 

9, 814, 700 
2,596,000  .. 

-14,488  800 

Acquisition  of  property,  construc- 
tion, and  equipment,  additional 
House  office  building  (liquida- 
tion of  contract  authority) 

(145, 000)( 

)(- 

)(. 

)(- 

(-145,000>(.. 

)(- 

)(    - 

) 
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Budget  estimite 

of  new 

New  budget  (obligationel) 

(oWigational)  authority 

authority  fiscal  year          New  budget 

enacted  1976  and        (obligational) 

fiscal  vear  transition              authority 

1975  period             House  bill 

Capitol  Po!»r  Plant  (operation)...            8,688,400  9,063,000            9,063,000 

I  ransifion  period 2,442,000           2,442,000 

Total,  Capital  buildings  and  '                                ~ 

frSHS^-oVri^H «.  151, 900  35,883,100           26,060,700 

Transition  period 8,896,000           6,834,000 

Alterations     and     Improvemenb 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  to  Pro-' 

wdg  Facilities  for  the  Physical- 
-,2,  Handicapped 

"""ationJ  and  improvements 2  700  OW            2  700  ooo 

Transition  period „ .  *,/uu,ouu 

Library  Buildings  and  Grounds    '  '         '                             ' 

Structural  and  mechanical  care....          1, 741, 000  2, 396  600            2  050  000 

Transition  period 524,000             '524' 000 

Reappropriatpons. 70,000                 70  000 

Transition  period ___  ' 

Total,  Library  buildings  and 

,  Sfounds 1,741,000  2,466,000           2,120,000 

Transition  period 524,  OCO  524, 000 

Total,   title  V,   Architect  of  the~  "           1 

Capital :  I 

New    budget    (obligational)  ' 

•uthority 68,756.600  42,887,100          32,671800 

Transition  period 9,883,000            7.811250 

Appropriations (67,369,900)  Ml,535,600)        (31,545  300) 

Transition  period (9,883,000)          (7,811250) 

Reappropriations (1,386,700)  (1.351,500)         (1,126,500) 

Transition  period i                            ' 

Appropriation    to    liquidate  t 

contract  authority (145,000) : 

Transition  period .."V."'.". 

TITLE  VI  ' 
BOTANIC  GARDEN 

Salaries  and  expenses 1,018,000  1,208,600            1208  600 

Transition  period 297,000              '297,'o00 

TITLE  VII 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Salaries  and  eipenses 49,825.000  58,675,000          57,096  000 

rn„wi.M    n*'"""  "•■'"^ i 15,308,000           14,838,500 

Copyright    Office,    salaries    and 

expenses...     5,992,000  6,958,000            6,753,500 

Transition  period...  1,819,000             1,768,000 

National    Commission    on    New  .,  uo.wu 
Technological    Uses   of   Copy- 
righted Works,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses...  .__ 337   QQQ. 

Transition  period lu'oOO  

Congressional    Research  Service.               '        

salaries  and  expenses 13,722,000  17,810,000          16.136  700 

Distr,butiI:'rSg''^'*rds;«i: ^'""''"^            *•'«'•'«' 

aries  and  expenses 10,780,000  11,387,000           11,285  000 

Transition  period 2  997  000             2  97r500 

Books  for  the  general  collections...           l,458,o66  1,'695,'000            r695'0OO 

Transition  period... 456  000              'i«'nnn 

Books  for  the  law  library 229,-6o6"  251!  000                25l'000 

Transition  period 75  000                  7^'nnn 

Books  for  the  blind  and  physi^Tly '*■""'                  '*''"'° 

handicapped,  salaries  and  ex- 

«*'"«i--:^ -." 11,416,900  15,941,000    15,813,000 

Transifaon  period 3,760.000            3, 728, 000 

Collection    and    distribution    of  '         ~ 

library  materials  (special  foreign  I 

currency  program):  I 
Payments  in  Treasury-owned 

foreign  currencies  1,718,500  1,718.500            1,718,500 

Transition  period 426,000               426  000 

"■S^°'""r .-- 285,600  295,600               295  600 

Transition  period 72,000                 72;000 

Total,  collection  and  dis- 
tribution    of     library 

T,!""?*"*''  -.-- 2,014,100  2,014,100            2,014,100 

Transition  period 498,000               498,000 

Furnrture  and  furnishings 3,319.000  4,930,000           4  036  500 

Transition  period ISiOOO              'iMTOO 

RMppropriafions '^J^               '^'™g 

Transition  period '                      ^•'^ 

Revision  of  Annotated   Constitti-  

tion,  salaries  and  expenses 34,000  34,000                 34  OQO 

Transition  period g^ooo                  9000 

Total,  title  VII,  Library  of  ^^'^=====^==^=^= 
Congress: 
New    budget   (oblip- 

tional)  authority,.              98,790.000         120.052.100  115,134,800 

«— ,        .™"'^"^ ii 30,033,000           28,769  000 

"T?.«rtl!,'^-^1^--   (M'^.«»>   (120,032  100)   (115  114  800 

R-oIrSnrSS^'** (30,033,0O05   (28  769  000 

Rtappropnatwiw.  (20.000)      (20  000 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

Senate  bill 


New  budget 
(obligational)  - 
authority 
conference 


Conference  compared  with- 


Fiscal  year 
1975  enacted 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


9, 063, 000 
2, 442, 000 


9, 063, 000 
2, 442,  000 


-1-374, 600 


34, 366, 000 
8, 918, 000 


^'  ^-  SSS       -^'  ^5- «»         -1. 517, 100 
8, 918, 000 +22,000 


+8, 305, 300 
-1-2, 084, 000 


2, 700, 000 


2,700,000         -f2,700.000  ... 


1, 821, 000 

485,000 

70,  000 


1,821,000 

485,  000 

70,  000 


+80,000 
'+76,600" 


-575, 000 
-39, 000 


1, 891, 000 
485,  COO 


1,891,000 
485, 000 


+150.000 


-575.000 
-39. 000 


40.  755, 100 

9. 858. 000 

(39.  403. 600) 

(9, 858. 000) 

(1. 351. 500) 


40.  755. 100       -28,  001,  500         -2, 132  000 

9,858.000 -25  000 

(39,403,600)    (-27,966,300)      (-2, 132]  000) 

(9,858.000) ....  (-25000) 

(1,351,500)  (-35,200) ' 


(-145,000).... 


-229, 000 
-39, 000 

-22s,  000  , 
-39, 000  . 


+8. 083, 300  . 

+2, 046, 750  . 

(+7,858,300). 

(+2,046,750). 

(+225,000). 


1.205.000 
297, 000 


57.  525,  000 
14, 976.  500 

6,  883,  500 
1.  800.  500 


337,000 
114,000 

17. 050. 000 
4,  584, 000 

11,285,000 

2,971,500 

1.695,000 

456. 000 

251, 000 

75.  000 


15.941,000 
3.  760,  000 


1,718.500 

426.  000 

295. 600 

72. 000 


1, 205. 000 
297. 000 


57,  285.  000 
14,895,000 

6, 753,  500 
1. 768, 000  . 


337,000 
114,000 

16, 606, 000 
4, 433, 000 

11,285,000 

2,971,500 

1. 695. 000 

456,000  , 

251.000 

75,  000  . 


+187,000 


-3,600 


-3,600 


+7, 460, 000 
+761, 500 


-1,390,000 
-413, 000 

-204, 500  . 
-51,000. 


+189, 000 
+56,500 


+337, 000 


+2,884,000 


+505.000 
"+237,'666', 


-1,204,000 
-412, 000 

-102,000 
-25,500  , 


+337, 000 
+114,000 

+469, 300 
+146, 700 


-240, 000 
-81,500 

-130,000 
-32,500 


-444,000 
-151,000 


+22, 000 


15, 872.  OCO 
3.  742.  000 


+4, 455, 100 


-69. 000 
-18.000 


+59, 000 
+14,000 


-69,  000 
-18,000 


1,  718.  500 
426. 000 
295,600  . 
72, 000  , 


2. 014, 100 
498. 000 


2.  014. 100 
498. 000 


4, 100, 000 
145, 300 
20,000 


34,000 
9,000 


4, 078. 000 
145.300 
20,000 


34,000 
9,000 


+759,000 

'"+26,'666'.... 


-852,000 
-6,700 


+41,500 
+6.600 


-22,000 


117,135.600 

29.  389,  800 

(117.115,600) 

(29,  389, 800) 

(20, 000) 


116,  230,  600 

29, 106, 800  . 

(116,210,600) 

(29, 106,  800). 

(20,000) 


+17,440,600 
(+i7,'426,'666) 
""(+26.666). 


-3, 821, 500 
-926, 200 
(-3.821,500) 
(-926.200) 


+1,095,800 
+337,  800 
(+1,095,800) 
(+337, 800) 


-905,000 

-283, 000 

(-905,000) 

(-283, 000) 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted 

fiscal  year 

1975 


Budget  estimate 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1976  and 

transition 

period 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

House  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

Senate  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

conference 


Conference  compared  wlth- 


Fiscal  year 
1975  enacted 


Budget 
estimates 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  VIII 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE 

Printing  and  binding 

Transition  period ... 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 

Environmental  Impact  study  on  the 
relocation   of  the  Government 

Printing  Office 

Transition  period 

Government  Printing  Office  revolv- 
ing fund 

Transition  period 


80. 000. 000 


36, 765, 000 


108.500,000 
27, 125, 000 

36, 976, 000 
9,244,000 


108. 500, 000 
27, 125, 000 

36. 765, 700 
9. 191. 400 


108. 500, 000 
27, 125, 000 

33,250.000 
8. 312, 000 


108.500,000       +28,500.000 
27,125,000 


36, 765, 700 
9, 191, 400 


+700 


300,000 

12,000.000 


-300.000 
-12.000,000 


-210.300 
-52,600 


+3. 515. 700 
+879.400 


Total,  title  VIII,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office... 
Transition  period , 


TITLE  IX 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 


129,  065, 000    145,  476, 000 
36,369,000 


145,  265.  700 
36,316,400 


141,  750. 000 
35,437,000 


145,265,700       +16,200,700 
36.316.400 


-210, 300 
-52,600 


+3, 515. 700 
+879, 400 


Salaries  and  expenses 

In  nsition  period. 


124, 989, 000         139, 540, 000 
36.886.000 


TITLE  X 

COST-ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS 
BOARD 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 


1.628,000 


1, 650, 000 
413,000 


136.565.000 
35,955,000 


1. 642, 000 
410,000 


135,930.000 
35.800,000 


1, 635, 000 
410,000 


135,930.000       +10,941,000 
35.800,000 


1, 635, 000 
410,000 


+7,000 


-3,610,000 
-1,086,000 


-15.000 
-3,000 


-635.000 
-155,000 


-7,000 


Grand  total,  new   budget 
(obligational)  authority. 
Transition  period 


767,692,828    838,265,425 
209,731,115 


698, 076, 800 
175, 001, 355 


825, 302, 485 
206,887,115 


827, 546, 570       +59, 853, 742 
207,391,365 


-10,718,855 
-2. 339, 750 


+129, 469, 770 
+32, 390, 010 


+2, 224. 085 
+504,250 


Consisting  of— 

1.  Appropriations 

Transition 
period 

2.  Reappropriations 

Transition 

period , 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract 

authorization 

Transition  period 


Memorandum- 


765,651,128        836,893,925         696,930,300        823.495,985 


209,731,115 

2,041,700  1,371,500 


175, 001, 355 
1, 146, 500 


206,887,115 
1,806,500 


825,740,070       +60,088,942 
"-235,"  266" 


-11,153,855     +128.809.770 


207, 391, 365 
1, 806, 500 


-2, 339, 750 
-H35,00O 


+32, 390, 010 
-♦-660.000 


+2, 244, 085 
+504, 250 


(145, 000). 


(-145,000). 


1. 


Appropriations  and  reap- 
propilatlons  including 
appropriations  for  liqui- 
dation of  contract  au- 
thorizations  

Transition  period 


767, 837, 828    838, 265, 425 
209,731,115 


698, 076, 800 
175, 001, 355 


825, 302, 485 
206, 887, 115 


827, 546, 570 
207,391,365 


+59,708,742       -10,718.855 
-2,339,750 


+129, 469,  770 
+32,390,010 


+2, 244, 085 
+504,250 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
In  his  recommendation.  The  minority  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  chairman  and 
the  majority  in  this  matter,  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONTROL  OF  OIL  PRICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  statement, 
It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  short  while  ago 
voted  to  disapprove  the  administration's 
plan  of  gradual  control  of  oil.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
yesterday,  the  President  stated,  and  I 
quote: 


...  If  decontrol  Is  not  accepted.  I  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  veto  the  simple  six- 
month  extension  of  these  authorities  now 
being  considered  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  about  to  say 
I  do  in  my  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana  and  not  as  a  ma- 
jority leader  and  not  speaking  for  the 
Democrats  but  speaking  for  Mike 
Mansfield. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  price 
of  gasoUne  is  going  to  increase,  no  mat- 
ter which  way  we  turn.  The  President 
has  proposed  a  gradual  decontrol  of 
prices  on  oil  produced  in  this  coimtry 
from  fields  that  were  In  operation  In 
1973,  that  is,  "old"  oU.  The  price  of  that 
oil  is  $5.25  per  barrel,  while  the  "new" 
oil  produced  sells  for  roughly  $13.50  a 
barrel,  the  same,  in  effect,  as  imported 
foreign  oil.  There  are  no  price  controls 
on  crude  oil  produced  from  new  fields, 
from  small  stripper  wells  in  old  fields,  or 
on  above- 1972  production  levels  for  old 
wells. 

There  Is  little  or  no  Incentive  for  own- 
ers of  weUs  which  produce  an  average  of 
15  to  20  barrels  a  day  to  keep  on  produc- 
ing imder  present  circumstances.  They 


could  let  their  pr()ducubn^d^lbe  below 
10  barrels  daily  so  that  they  c^^xLimal- 
Ify  for  the  free  market  stripper-well 
prices  and,  as  a  result,  could  make  mi>re 
money  from  producing  less  oi^^jnaej^wUl 
not  invest  in  secondary  or  tertiary  recov- 
ery methods  because  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  do  so  while  they  receive  $5.25 
a  barrel. 

The  existing  controls  expire  on  Au- 
gust 31,  and  the  President  has  said,  I 
repeat,  in  his  message  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  yesterday: 

If  decontrol  is  not  accepted.  I  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  veto  the  simple  six-month  ex- 
tension of  these  authorities  now  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress. 

To  repeat  again,  the  existing  controls 
expire  on  August  31.  If  they  do,  there 
will  be  a  very  abrupt  Increase  in  prices 
which  will  tend  to  halt  the  economic 
recovery  which  now  seems  to  be  In  prog- 
ress and  turn  it  Into  a  backward  slide. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  plan  to 
gradually  lift  controls  on  a  month-by- 
month  bsisis  over  a  30-month  period. 

That  proposal  has  again,  to  repeat, 
been  disapproved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Federal  Energy  Administrator  Zarb 
estimates  that  prices  would  increase  by 
I'i  cents  per  gallon  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  by  2»2  cents  more  in  1976.  and  by 
3  cents  more  in  1977,  for  a  total  increase 
of  7  cents  a  gallon.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  an  underestimation  of  the  price  rises 
which  would  very  likely  occiur. 

I  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  de- 
controls being  phased  out  over  a  30- 
month  period,  that  serloiis  consideration 
should  be  given  to  phase  them  out  over 
a  4-  to  6-year  period.  The  President  also 
should  put  an  end  to  the  $2-a-barrel  tax 
on  imported  oil.  An  excess  profits  tax 
should  apply  not  just  on  producers  of  de- 
controlled oil,  but  on  profits  from  new 
oil  as  well. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  room 
for  compromise  between  the  congres- 
sional and  the  administration  points  of 
view.  If  something  is  not  done  and  this 
deadlock  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  peo- 
ple will  suffer  more  and  more.  The  oil 
produced  will  be  less  and  less  and  the 
consequences,  based  on  the  effect  this 
would  have  throughout  the  economy, 
would  be  disastrous.  The  President  can- 
not and  must  not  allow  all  controls  to 
expire  on  August  31.  The  deadlock  which 
now  exists  must  be  broken  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  compro- 
mise which  would  benefit  the  people  of 
the  Nation  smd  the  economy.  If  we  can- 
not, as  representatives  of  the  two 
branches  of  Government,  work  toward 
such  a  possibility  for  the  common  good, 
then  what  I  have  said  at  the  beginning 
would  still  hold,  except  that  the  "rip- 
pling" economic  results  would  be  cata- 
strophic. 

No  matter  what  we  do,  it  is  going  to 
call  for  increased  costs.  What  we  ought 
to  endeavor  to  do  Is  to  handle  these  in- 
creased costs  on  a  prolonged  basis  so  that 
the  econranic  effect  will  be  minimal.  I 
repeat,  no  matter  which  way  we  turn, 
the  cost  of  oil  Is  going  to  Increase.  There 
is  no  way  to  avoid  this  and  with  that 
fact  in  mind,  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  a  duty  to  get  together  to  work 
out  an  agreement  which  will  be  best  for 
the  NatlML 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  the  Senator  from  Montana,  has 
made  a  serious  and  a  concerned  state- 
ment. 

Controls  do  not  need  to  expire  in  early 
August  if  we  work  together.  It  is  not 
alone  the  President,  of  course,  who  must 
give.  It  is  Congress  which  must  give.  The 
Senator  has  abstained,  in  his  usual  man- 
ner, from  casting  blame,  and  that  Is  ap- 
preciated. 

The  Senator  also  has  suggested  an  ex- 
tension of  48  months  or  more.  The  Presi- 
dent's extension  proposal  is  30  months. 
Someone  else  has  said  33  months. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  go  home  with- 
out having  done  something  about  energy. 
It  is  obvious  now  that  we  cannot  do  that 
without  the  cooperatiem  of  Congress  and 
the  President,  each  giving  a  little,  each 
conceding  something.  Congress  must  bear 
its  share  of  the  blame,  because  it  has 
refused  the  President  the  authority  he 
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has  requested  under  the  5-day  notice.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  want  to  go  on  vetoing  bills, 
if  he  can  find  some  other  way  out  of 
this,  in  the  national  interest.  The  way. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  I  suggested  originally 
some  weeks  ago,  is  for  the  leading  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  meet  with  the  President  and 
the  energy  oflBcials,  to  see  if  some  solu- 
tion can  be  had,  and  had  promptly. 

Another  way  to  do  this  would  be  for 
the  President  to  send  up  an  alternative 
proposal,  since  Congress  will  not  accept 
this  one.  There  is  no  point,  however,  in 
his  sending  up  an  alternative  proposal 
unless  it  has  some  chance  of  acceptance. 
What  the  President  is  saying,  as  I  un- 
derstand him.  is  that  he  has  a  proposal, 
and  he  has  made  it,  and  Congress  has 
said  it  will  not  take  it.  The  President 
would  be  willing  to  send  up  an  alterna- 
tive proposal.  But  before  we  go  home  dur- 
ing the  recess  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
rather   widespread   recriminations,   one 
party  against  the  other,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  average  American  tax- 
payer is  not  going  to  be  the  least  bit  in- 
terested in  whose  fault  it  is.  He  is  going 
to  be  concerned  only  about  the  result. 
He  is  going  to  blame  every  one  of  us, 
regardless  of  party.  He  is  going  to  say, 
"Don't  give  me  excuses.  Give  me  results." 
We  are  not  going  to  get  the  results, 
in   my    opinion,    unless    we    stop    this 
sparring,  unless  we  stop  this  business  of 
each  side  trying  to  leave  the  respon- 
sibUity  on  the  other,  and  sit  down  in 
advance.  In  some  sort  of  preparatory 
means  and  a  conciliatory  mood,  ttirough 
which  we  can  find  the  means  to  extend 
this  authority,  whether  it  be  30  months, 
33  months,  48  months,  or  whatever  It  is. 
The     distinguished     Senator     from 
Montana  has  suggested  an  area  of  com- 
promise.   I    have    suggested    another— 
namely,  an  alternative  proposal.  But  I 
sincerely  hope   that  we  can  go  home 
with  some  vestige  of  statesmanship,  so 
that  we  will  not  have  to  escape  blame 
by  pointing  the  finger  at  somebody  else. 
The  blame  Is  upon  all  of  us.  The  blame 
also  will  be  upon  the  executive  If  he 
cannot    find    a    mutually    satisfactory 
means  of  compromise. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  his 
comments  regarding  the  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  very 
able  and  capable  majority  leader. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
majority  leader  that  we  must  join  with 
the  President  to  produce  legislation  that 
will  answer  the  great  needs  we  have  In 
this  country.  Compromise  Is  certainly  in 
order.  I  know  that  we  are  considering 
proposed  energy  legislation  In  the  Sen- 
ate; and  I  compliment  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  regard 
to  the  work  he  is  supervising  In  that 
committee,  on  which  I  have  the  prlv- 
Uege  to  serve.  I  hope  in  the  near  future, 
even  this  week,  we  can  come  up  with 
proposed  legislation  that  will  accom- 
plish what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  majority  leader  have  dis- 
cussed In  their  colloquy  this  afternoon. 
This  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion. We  know  that  the  prices  of  petro- 


leum products  are  going  to  Increase  and 
must  increase  if  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  energy  obligations  we  have  In  this 
great  Nation  to  continue  our  forward 
progress.  We  cannot  have  cheap  fuel. 
Cheap  fuel  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
must  recognize  that  cheap  energy  is  not 
going  to  be  with  us  again  and  that  we 
are  the  victims  of  what  has  happened 
worldwide,  with  the  cartel  that  has  been 
formed  by  the  OPEC  coimtries. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  great  burden  upon 
this  Nation. 

We  have  had  legislation  recommended 
by  our  President,  legislation  that  has  been 
considered  for  some  time.  We  have  ar- 
rived at  the  type  of  legislation  that  is 
satisfactory  as  far  as  meeting  the  needs 
of  this  Nation.  We  are  working  on  such 
legislation  now  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and,  I  think,  doing  a  very  com- 
mendable service. 

So,  Mr.  President,  If  we  all  work  to- 
gether and  give  the  President  the  support 
that  he  has  asked  for,  and  if  we  work 
with  the  Members  of  the  other  body,  we 
can  accomplish  something  in  the  very 
near  future — when  I  say  the  very  near 
future,  I  mean  the  next  few  days. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  there  were  as  much 
bipartisan  cooperation  and  good  will  in 
other  aspects  of  the  energy  bill  as  there 
are  in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  should  be  no  significant 
difference  between  the  Senators  on  that 
committee.  We  simply  look  at  each  item, 
whether  it  is  a  matter  involving  solar  or 
geothermal  power  or  insulation  and,  on  a 
completely  nonpartisan  basis,  our  group 
is  moving  ahead  to  what  appears  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  with  a  majority 
view,  and  the  minority  so  far  have  been 
extremely  gracious  In  accepting  the  view 
of  the  majority. 

I  think  if  we  could  proceed  in  the 
fashion  that  we  are  working  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  this  moment,  there 
is  some  hope  that  we  will  resolve  some  of 
this  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  splendid  leadership  he 
has  been  giving  over  the  years  in  this 
field  of  endeavor.  He  is  extreme!^ 
knowledgeable  and  cooperative  In  trying 
to  achieve  the  goals.  He  is  certainly  rec- 
ognizing the  problems  that  we  have  as 
far  as  petroleum  products  are  concerned. 
He  Is  willing  to  move  Into  other  issues 
and  assist  greatly  In  the  competitive  field 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  without  any 
qualms  whatsoever. 

I  realize  that  with  his  knowledge  and 
background  in  the  energy  field  that  I  am 
talking  about,  petroleum  products  and 
other  areas  of  endeavor,  we  will  make 
progress  and  produce  some  satisfactory 
legislation.  I  hope  that  It  can  be  brought 
out  in  the  next  few  days  and  that  we  can 
have  something  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  House  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  jield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  fioor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE).  I  should  be  very  happy  to  hear 
him  first.  I  have  foimd  that  always  re- 
sults in  my  being  better  informed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  assumed  he  wanted 
to  speak  on  the  energy  situation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  wanted  to  bring 
up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  represents  the  observa- 
tions of  a  concerned,  well-informed  In- 
dividual. I  agree  with  many  of  the  things 
that  Senator  Mansfield  has  said. 

I  point  out,  as  I  probably  need  not  do 
to  people  who  have  been  following  the 
energy  situation,  that  with  the  passage 
of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  earlier  this 
year,  the  number  of  drilling  rigs  opera- 
ting in  America  is  down.  It  is  down  sig- 
nificantly. That  has  been  confirmed  on  a 
regional  basis.  It  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  SIPES  group  in  Texas;  and  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  different  people 
throughout  the  public  lands  areas  of  the 
West,  as  well  as  those  along  the  coast. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
questions  whether  or  not  the  prediction 
that  there  will  be  a  7-cent-per-gallon 
rise  in  price  is  correct.  I  am  certainly  in 
no  position  to  argue  with  him.  There  are 
people  on  both  sides,  who  are  very  knowl- 
edgeable, who  contend  that  the  increase 
may  be  more  than  that  and  that  7  cents 
is  all  that  it  will  be.  I  say  that  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  President  to  phase  out, 
over  a  30-month  period  of  time,  controls 
on  oil  represents  a  pretty  rational,  rea- 
sonable proposal.  I  say  that  because,  as 
each  month  is  brought  in  and  the  3  per- 
cent per  month  of  oil  is  decontrolled, 
there  would  be,  according  to  a  proposal 
made,  a  tax  levied,  which  would  be  re- 
turned in  large  measure  to  users  of  ener- 
gy in  this  country.  This  would  avoid  giv- 
ing those  persons  least  able  to  afford  to 
pay  the  tax  the  added  burden  of  in- 
creased costs. 

Of  far  greater  importance  than  that 
point,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
a  very  serious  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  This  is  so  de- 
spite the  fact  that  in  the  last  quarter, 
we  had  a  slight  credit  in  payments,  when 
we  add  our  Federal  foreign  aid  programs 
and  the  exports  of  products  that  have  a 
tax  incentive  or  a  tax  credit  to  get  them 
out  of  the  country.  If  we  had,  as  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  a  true 
reflection  of  our  costs  alongside  of  our 
receipts,  taking  into  account  the  costs 
of  insurance  and  freight,  then  we  find 
we  do  not  have  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  Actually,  on  that  basis;  we  have  a 
negative  balance  of  trade. 

Additionally,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  President  proposed  the  tariff  and, 
indeed,  has  applied  it  to  imports,  is  not 
to  raise  the  price  in  this  country  for  the 
sake  of  raising  the  price  alone,  but  to 
urge  in  a  very  practical  way,  a  greater 
conservation  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it, 
to  discourage  overuse  of  energy. 


It  will  do  one  fiu-ther  tiling.  It  will 
blunt  the  clout  that  Is  now  held  by  the 
OPEC  countries,  as  well  as  other  export- 
ers of  petroleum  to  the  United  States. 
When  that  oU  becomes  more  costly,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  interest  by  all 
Americans  in  using  less  oil.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  insti- 
tution. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  as  we  move  to 
a  complete  decontrol  of  energy  in  this 
country,  he  will  favor  abolishing  that 
tariff  so  it  will  not  continue  beyond  the 
time  of  full  decontrol.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
has  proposed  that  we  immediately  de- 
control all  secondary  and  tertiary  recov- 
ered oil,  for  a  very  good  reason:  our  oil 
reserves  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States — this  is,  discovered  oil  that  is  in 
place.  We  do  not  have  to  speculate  on 
whether  it  is  there  or  not;  it  is  here.  Its 
presence  has  been  confirmed  by  all  com- 
petent authorities,  including  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  Given  present  selling 
prices  of  petroleum  products  on  the  one 
hand,  compared  with  the  costs  of  recov- 
ering the  oil,  we  have  now  recoverable 
reserves  between  39  and  40  billion  barrels 
of  oil.  If  we  were  to  eliminate  the  present 
price  controls  on  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovered  oil,  the  estimation,  by  all  com- 
petent authorities,  is  that  we  could  add 
to  the  roughly  40  billion  barrels  of  oil  re- 
serves another  60  million  barrels.  That 
is  not  foreign  oil.  That  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  further  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems. That  is  American  oil.  It  means 
American  jobs.  I  think  it  makes  very  good 
sense  to  take  the  step  that  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  House  will 
recognize  that  it  has  talked  about  com- 
ing up  with  an  energy  plan  and,  so  far, 
has  failed  to  do  it  and  will  give  consid- 
eration to  the  proposal  made  by  the 
President. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  yielding  to 
me  for  just  a  few  moments  to  express 
what  may  be  a  slightly  different  attitude 
from  those  who  have  been  championing 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  come  to  grips  with 
a  knotty  problem  which  remains  un- 
solved. 

I  think  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
what  the  overall  purpose  of  lessening 
our  consumption  is.  It  is  to  become  less 
dependent  on  Arab  oil.  It  is  to  become 
self-sufficient  here  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  $2  import  fee  was  defeated, 
which  the  President  put  on  after  vetoing 
the  congressional  bill  which  would  have 
prohibited  his  levying  a  $2  import  fee, 
oil  prices  In  this  country  immediately 
went  up  the  same  $2. 

The  $2  increase  that  the  oil  companies 
put  on  imported  oil  also  raised  the  price 
of  decontrolled  oil  in  this  country,  but 


this  money  did  not  go  into  the  U.S. 
Treasiu-y,  as  did  the  $2  import  fee 
charged  on  imported  oil.  It  went  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  oil  companies. 

There  is  another  thing  I  think  most 
of  us  lose  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  authority  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, if  he  is  really  serious  about  decon- 
trolling the  price  of  oil,  to  set  all  oil  at 
any  price  he  chooses  without  congres- 
sional approval.  If  he  really  wants  to 
set  old  oil  and  new  oil  at  $13.50  a  barrel, 
he  has  that  privilege  right  now.  The  only 
thing  the  law  specifically  prohibits  him 
from  doing  is  decontrolling  the  price 
completely  and  allowing  it  to  fioat  at 
the  international  rate. 

If  the  President  really  wants  to  de- 
control it,  he  can  set  It  at  whatever  the 
OPEC  price  is  because  that  is  the  level 
where  oil  prices  are  going  to  be  for  some 
time  to  come. 

If  we  are  going  to  become  independent 
of  Arab  oil  and  cut  down  on  imports,  the 
President  has  the  authority  right  now 
to  administratively  and  by  Executive 
order  say.  "We  are  going  to  reduce  our 
imports  by  x  number  of  barrels." 

He  has  talked  about  it  a  great  deal 
this  year  but  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it. 

I  think  even  though  he  has  said  he 
will  veto  the  bill  which  we  passed  here 
a  couple  of  months  ago.  which  was  S.  662, 
and  which  would  set  national  and  State 
conservation  programs  in  motion,  and 
which  would  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  close  filling  stations  on 
Sunday,  and  to  institute  other  measures 
to  conserve  fuel,  I  think  the  President 
already  has  that  authority  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 

So  if  he  were  really  serious  about 
conserving  fuel  in  the  country  right  now. 
that  would  be  his  first  step  and  he  could 
take  it  administratively  by  executive 
order. 

The  President  says  that  by  decontrol- 
ling gas  or  decontrolling  crude  oil  or 
petroleum  prices  over  a  30-  or  36-month 
period  the  price  of  gasoline  will  go  up 
7.5  cents. 

It  is  my  opinion — and  this  is  based 
on  hearings  we  have  held  in  the  Interior 
Committee — that  the  President  far  un- 
dershoots the  mark.  Grasoline  prices  will 
almost  certainly,  if  not  before  the  end 
of  this  year  by  the  end  of  that  30-month 
period,  go  up  two,  three,  possibly  four 
times  that  much. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  for  a  brief  colloquy? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  floor  has  been 
yielded  me  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
if  he  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
corrmients. 

The  President,  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  15  of  this 
year  called  for  decontrol  of  all  "old" 
prices  on  April  1.  Since  then  he  has  pro- 
posed various  suggestions  for  changing 
the  price  schedule  on  old  oil.  phasing  it 
out  over  different  periods  of  time. 

The  President's  second  proposal  for  a 
25 -month  phaseout  was  in  late  April. 
Now,  in  the  last  few  days  he  has  come  up 
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with  another.  He  is  asking  Congress  to 
ratify  that  which  he  can  do  himself  by 
increasing  the  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  he  increases  the  price  of  oil,  he  does 
not  even  have  to  come  to  Congress.  It  is 
only  when  he  moves  to  totally  decontrol 
the  oil. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  House 
voted  262  to  167  earlier  today  to  reject 
the  President's  proposal  for  inflation 
and  recession  on  the  installment  plan. 
That  is  what  his  program  amounts  to. 
The  President  is  asking  Congress  to  do 
that  which  he  has  full  authority  to  do. 
He  wants  Congress  to  be  responsible  for 
Increasing  the  price  of  oil.  He  does  not 
want  to  take  any  of  the  responsibility. 
That  is  what  it  boils  down  to. 

His  whole  program,  his  much  vaunted 
energy  program,  is  based  on  price — 
price,  meaning  decontrol — to  slow  down 
the  consumption  of  gasoline  and  other 
products.  Well,  there  has  been  some  slow- 
down. But  that  is  because  there  are  10 
million  Americans  who  are  not  driving 
to  work  because  they  are  out  of  work. 

Second,  he  says  he  wants  uncontrolled 
oil  prices  in  order  to  increase  production. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
facts  are  that  new  oil  is  decontrolled,  has 
been  for  18  months,  and  production  has 
gone  down. 

The  only  thing  his  program  can  do  is 
to  further  aggravate  the  inflationary 
forces  that  are  at  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  an- 
nounced today  prices  are  up  again  .8  of 
1  percent  for  1  month,  the  biggest  jump 
this  year.  And  they  point  out  that 
prices  will  go  even  higher  if  the  lid  comes 
off  petroleum  products. 

So  it  is  very,  very  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  this  authority.  He  simply  wants 
to  put  the  monkey  on  someone  else's  back. 
I  am  convinced  that  Congress  is  not 
going  to  be  a  party  to  a  program  which 
will  drive  the  price  of  gasoline,  drive  the 
price  of  propane,  drive  the  price  of  fuel 
oil,  heating  oil,  all  of  the  products  of  a 
barrel  of  petroleum,  up  and  up  and 
through  the  ceiling,  it  will  mean,  if  you 
foUow  the  President's  program,  that  for 
a  family  of  four  it  is  going  to  cost  $75 
more  a  month. 

The  President  has  painted  himself  Into 
a  comer.  I  want  to  be  reasonable  and 
fair.  He  compromised  and  agreed  to  the 
extension  last  time  to  August  31,  and  he 
said  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Now  he  wants 
to  come  around  with  a  totally  different 
program.  What  is  his  program?  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  It  changes  day  by  day 
All  I  suggest  is  that  the  President  agree 
to  extending  price  controls  and  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  maintain  some  kind  of 
price  stability.  Unless  we  have  that  kind 
of  cooperation  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  have  a  stable  economy. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  analysis  of  the  law  and 
his  most  sensible  remarks  about  what 
the  ksues  are  aU  about.  The  American 
S^?i',^^*f^°°*  «°^"«  *o  stand  for  un- 
i/iStl  *°^*"°n  by  administrative  or 
legislative  action;  they  are  not  going  to 
stand  for  turning  the  pricing  of  our  oU 
products  over  to  the  OPEC  cartel 
f^®^  the  President  talks  about  the 
free  market  he  is  not  talking  about  the 
free  market.  He  is  talking  about  the  car- 


tel market.  The  very  idea  of  allowing 
this  big  ripoff,  Mr.  President,  a  $2  bil- 
lion ripoflf,  overnight  on  product  Inven- 
tory increases,  and  a  $190  billion  ripoflf 
on  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  oil 
in  the  ground,  less  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, is  so  outrageous  that  we  should  not 
even  be  discussing  it  further. 

I  hope  the  President  will  Indeed  sign 
the  legislation  we  are  sending  down 
again  to  extend  the  authority  to  keep  a 
lid  on  old  oil  prices  imtil  March  1. 
I  commend  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
has  said  many  of  the  things  I  had  in- 
tended to  say. 

I  would  simply  summarize  my  own 
personal  thoughts  by  saying  I  hope  no- 
body will  misconstrue  what  I  am  saying 
here  as  railing  against  the  President. 
That  is  not  my  intent.  I  simply  disagree 
with  his  whole  philosophical  approach 
to  the  solutions  to  the  energy  problem. 
I  regret  that  Congress  has  not  cMne 
to  grips  with  a  good  conservation  pro- 
gram. I  regret  the  President  takes  the 
posture  he  does.  Incidentally,  I  might 
add  that  this  business  of  conservation 
by  price  has  not  worked,  and  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  gasoline 
at  this  moment  is  twice  as  high  as  it  was 
2  years  ago  and  consumption  continues 
unabated. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  con- 
siunption  would  abate  significantly  if 
gasoline  went  to  a  dollar. 

So  we  have  already  seen  that  that  is 
not  a  viable  approach. 

But  I  will  say  this.  It  is  the  Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  country,  which 
all  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  confronta- 
tion that  now  exists,  the  standoflf  that 
now  exists,  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

I  for  one  applaud  the  majority 
leader's  bipartisan  effort,  his  expression 
of  a  willingness  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  country  rather  than  whatever  the 
interests  of  the  present  Congress  might 
be,  be  it  economic  or  political. 

So  I  am  willing,  for  one,  to  say  that 
any  compromise  that  is  submitted  I  will 
look  at  as  objectively  as  I  can  with  a 
view  toward  economic  recovery  which  is 
just  now  beginning  to  take  place,  with  a 
view  toward  what  I  think  is  an  egali- 
tarian effort  we  are  all  committed  to, 
and  with  a  view  toward  the  long-range 
effect  of  any  such  compromise  proposal. 
Those  are  my  thoughts,  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
allowing  me  to  explain  these  thoughts. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  who  brings  this  picture 
back  into  focus. 

I  always  feel  sympathetic  with  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  certainly 
with  the  spirit  of  compromise.  That  Is 
Government,  the  art  of  the  possible.  But 
somehow,  somewhere,  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  compromises— to  the  detriment  of 


the  people — that  have  already  been  ex- 
perienced. It  Is  somewhat  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland. 

I  am  thinking  back  now  to  the  news 
media  reporting  this  standoff,  this  high 
noon  we  are  coming  to  August  31,  and 
there  is  Congress  and  the  President,  and 
who  is  going  to  blink  flrst? 

Absolute  nonsense.  The  Congress  and 
the  President  are  together  on  exactly 
the  very  subject  we  were  speaking  of  just 
6  to  8  months  ago. 

It  was  at  that  time  when  someone 
started  venturing  and  nibbling  with  the 
idea  of  increased  gasoline  prices  and 
taxes,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  summarily  dis- 
charged John  Sawhill,  the  energy  czar, 
when  he  started  talking  in  these  terms! 
The  distinguished  President  came  to 
our  State  and  he  indicated  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  he  countenance 
an  increase  in  gasoline  prices. 

There  was  no  amazement  to  me  that 
the  House  rejected  this  approach.  The 
news  media  constantly  said  that  here  is 
a  Democratic  program  and  a  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  submitting  it,  and 
here  was  a  ways  and  means  now  devel- 
oped into  a  marshmallow. 

That  was  a  program,  Mr.  President, 
No.  1,  that  three-quarters  of  that  House 
of  Representatives  had  been  elected 
pledged  against  those  increases  and  two, 
the  President  had  joined  in  with  them 
in  a  commitment  against  higher  energy 
prices. 

On  November  23,  1974,  he  reiterated 
his  opposition  to  increased  gasoline  prices 
and  said  we  had  experienced  enough,  of 
an  increase.  He  said  before  the  Business 
Advisory  Council  the  chief  reason  for  the 
inflation — the  international  inflation- 
was  the  inordinate  and  imsupportable 
increase  in  the  prices  of  oil  by  the  OPEC 
cartel. 

When  December  31  came  he  had  a 
cargo  preference  bill— I  wish  someone 
would  pull  the  veto  message — he  said  this 
was  inflationary.  It  called  for  a  12  cents 
increase  per  barrel  of  oil.  That  is  when 
news  media,  the  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  all  going  together,  because  of 
what  we  had  experienced.  We  had  an  in- 
crease from  October  1973,  from  35  cents 
a  gallon  to  55  cents  a  gallon — and  now  it 
is  up  to  62  cents  a  gallon.  We  have  there- 
fore experienced  a  75  percent  increase 
per  gallon  in  a  few  short  months. 

We  have  compromised  9  million  into 
imemployment.  We  have  compromised 
some  $65  billion  deflcit. 

Does  anyone  remember  when  the  dis- 
tinguished President  was  asking  for  a 
balanced  budget  last  November? 

Does  anyone  ever  think  for  a  second 
that  we  had  to  go  for  this  $65  billion 
deflcit  due  to  the  OPEC  cartel? 

Then  why  join  them?  Why  talk  about 
compromise  with  the  OPEC  cartel  and 
while  the  President  is  playing  one- 
upmanship.  He  has  got  two-thh-ds  of  his 
three-thirds  program,  $2  of  the  $3  re- 
quested. It  has  not  saved  but  zero  gallons 
of  gas  in  consumption. 

No  one  in  the  media  asked,  how  is  the 
President's  $2  program  working,  or  the 
President's  program  working? 

Oh  yes,  when  he  took  action  at  the  end 
of  January  and  submitted  his  program 
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and  went  to  Houston,  Atlanta  and  Kan- 
sas City,  to  Mayors  and  Governors  and  to 
anyone  who  would  listen,  we,  the  Con- 
gress, listened  to  the  people.  By  Febru- 
ary 19  we  had  taken  action — all  we  could 
do.  An  overwhelming  majority,  not  a 
two-thirds,  voted  not  to  raise  and  use 
that  excise  tax  approach  to  oil  profits. 

When  we  took  action,  it  was  not  ac- 
tion. When  he  took  action,  it  was  ac- 
tion, in  the  news  media's  mind. 

Now,  we  are  down  to  the  distorted  pic- 
ture of  that  high  noon,  the  last  day  of 
August,  and  why  do  not  the  two  parties 
get  together? 

Because  we  have  compromised  un- 
avoidably too  much  already  and  we  can- 
not countenance  further. 

How  can  the  President  say  that  his  $2 
is  wise  and  supportable  but  the  $2  now 
that  OPEC  is  considering  for  September 
is  unsuppor table? 

There  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 
We  have  already  compromised.  We  are 
not  trying  to  play  poUtics  with  the  Pres- 
ident on  this  one.  It  is  a  proposition  of 
going  along  in  April  and  May  and  giv- 
ing these  tax  rebates  and  tax  reductions 
to  tuna  the  economy  aroimd,  then  please, 
my  gracious,  do  not  come  back  in  June 
and  July  and  take  it  away  with  the  Pres- 
ident's program. 

I  hope  the  media  would  report  it  and 
that  we  do  not  adopt  this  approach  of 
inflation  on  the  installment  plan.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  my  State 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  spoke  about  the 
long-range  implications  of  actions  taken 
now  by  this  particular  Congress.  The  im- 
plications are  we  are  just  playing  the 
game  for  November  1976,  as  to  who  Is  go- 
ing to  win.  We  have  larger  considerations 
here. 

We  cannot  take  this  inflation.  It  will. 
just  on  the  installment  plan,  forestall 
all  the  supplies. 

The  point  is  the  President's  program 
has  not  worked.  The  Democrats  have 
tried  their  level  best.  They  have  done 
away  with  oil  depletion  allowance.  This 
is  the  only  Congress  I  know  that  has 
raised  taxes  and  revenue  by  billions  of 
dollars  already. 

Second,  we  tried  to  convert  coal  twice 
on  the  compromise  with  the  coal-mlnlng 
bill  and  the  President  continues  to  veto 
It.  We  still  tried  our  very  best  to  bring 
through  that  coal  conversion. 

We  enacted  on  the  Senate  side  man- 
datory conservation,  on  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has 
spoken  so  eloquently. 

If  we  could  impose  that  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit  and  close  these  filling 
stations  weekends,  and  all  else  that  is 
required,  we  would  be  back  In  1975  to 
where  we  were  in  1974  with  a  good  deal 
of  conservation  saving  over  a  million 
barrels  a  day. 

We  passed  a  fuel  economy  bill.  We 
passed  the  coastal  zone  Impact  bill.  We 
therefore  have  the  offshore  drilling  with 
no  delay. 

We  are  trying  to  pattern  with  a  volun- 
tary program  by  way  of  sensible  and  dis- 
ciplined regulation  and,  as  we  inch  to- 
ward it,  all  we  hear  is  about  the  con- 
frontation and  why  do  we  not  compro- 
mise in  an  area  where  we  have  already 
compromised  too  much. 


We  have  already  damaged  our  econ- 
omy and  we  are  facing  what  we  never 
would  have  had  to  face,  namely,  a  $65 
to  $70  billion  deficit  that  we  caimot 
compromise.  There  is  the  President  and 
his  veto  program.  He  is  asking  for  more 
inflation,  for  more  unemployment,  for 
more  stimulus  to  the  economy  to  turn 
it  around,  to  have  more  deficits,  and 
then  demagogue  it  all  over  the  land  that 
here  he  is,  trying  to  hold  the  line  against 
that  spend-thrif  t  Congress. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  generally 
acted  very  responsibly.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  working.  Its  will  is  working  into 
an  alternative  to  take  a  problem  and 
avoid  a  crisis.  But  right  to  the  point, 
the  President's  treatment  of  this  particu- 
lar problem  makes  it  a  crisis. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
yielding. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  (Mr. 
NuNN) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen)  .  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs )  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
I  point  out  that  this  amendment  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  amendment  No.  704 
which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  for  himself  and  others,  pro- 
poses an  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  3  through  6  and 

Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting 

Rights  Amendments  of  1976". 

TITLE    I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  Is  repealed. 

(b)  (1)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion with  respect  to  which  the  prohibitions 
set  forth  in  section  4(a)  based  upon  deter- 
minations made  under  the  flrst  sentence  of 
section  4(b)  are  In  effect"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof :  "any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion". 

(2)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  State  or  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  the  prohi- 
bitions set  forth  in  section  4(a)  based  upon 
determinations  made  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  4(b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  State  or  political  subdivision". 

(c)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "unless  a  declaratory 
judgment  has  been  entered  under  section  4 
(a) ,".  and 

(2)  striking  out  "named  In,  or  Included 


within  the  scope  of  the  determination  made 
under  section  4(b) ". 

(d)(1)  Section  12(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strikmg  out  "section  2,  3,  4,  6,  7. 
or  10"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
2,  3,  5,  7,  or  10". 

(2)  Section  12(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  2,  3,  4.  5,  7,  10,  or  11 
(a)  or  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  2,  3,  5.  7,  10,  or  11  (b)  or  (b)". 

(3)  Section  12(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  or  11, 
or  subsection  (b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  or  11,  or  sub- 
section (b)". 

(e)(1)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  4  or". 

(2)  Section  14(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  4  or". 

TITLE    n 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "102"  and 
Insert  "201". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  through  line  20.  on  page  7. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  extend  the  act  to  all 
of  the  50  States.  Every  State  and  politi- 
cal subdivision  would  enjoy  equal  cover- 
age. Every  citizen  would  enjoy  the  equal 
protection  of  this  law. 

The  bill  already  contains  a  provision 
imposing  a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy 
tests  and  similar  devices  as  prerequisites 
to  voting  or  registration.  My  amendment 
would  make  the  other  administrative 
provisions  of  the  act — required  prior 
Federal  approval  of  new  voting  laws  un- 
der section  5,  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers under  section  6,  and  assignment 
of  Federal  observers  imder  section  8 — 
apply  nationwide. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  the 
1970  amendments  and  the  pending  bill 
all  require  that  every  covered  State  and 
political  subdivision  submit  for  prior 
Federal  approval  every  new  law  dealing 
with  any  voting  qualifications  and  all 
forbid  enforcement  of  any  laws  without 
prior  Federal  approval. 

Consequently,  every  State  and  local  ac- 
tion that  affects  elections  in  any  way  is 
invalid  imtil  the  State  has  submitted  the 
law  for  approval  by  either  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and 
approval  has  been  granted. 

However,  Mr.  President,  these  pre- 
clearance  requirements  as  well  as  other 
extraordinary  remedies  contained  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  have  been  imposed 
only  upon  a  certain  few  States  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  and  not  upon  other  jur- 
isdictions due  to  a  "triggering"  device 
which  I  consider  unreasonable  and  un- 
fair. 

The  so-called  trigger  formula,  found 
in  section  4(b),  provides  that  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  will  be  subject  to 
the  preclearance  provisions  of  the  act  if 
it  maintained  a  literacy  test  or  device  on 
November  1.  1964,  or  on  November  1, 
1968,  and  if  less  than  50  percent  of  vot- 
ing age  eligible  persons  living  In  that 
jurisdiction  were  registered  for  and  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year. 

This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
low  voter  turnout  was  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  a  jurisdiction's  use  of  a  liter- 
acy test  or  other  registration  require- 
ment to  practice  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  that  low  voter 
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participation  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  administration  of  literacy  tests 
in  some  jurisdictions  is  bad  while  simi- 
larly low  voter  registration  and  turnout 
which  resulted  from  other  obnoxious  fac- 
tors is  good  is  patently  insane. 

We  know  from  excellent  studies  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  other  orga- 
nizations that  persons  of  eligible  voting 
age  across  the  coimtry  have  not  regis- 
tered or  voted  because  of  inconvenience, 
embarrassment,  or  bureaucratic  redtape 
and  disarray.  Early  closing  deadlines, 
tuafair  registration  requirements,  and 
inaccessible  registration  offices  are  fa- 
miliar difficulties  in  many  States.  They 
have  been  cited  time  and  again  as  con- 
tributing to  low  voter  registration  and 
turnout. 

In  the  1972  Presidential  election,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bureau,  only  about 
55  percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
went  to  the  polls.  Almost  63  million 
Americans  failed  to  even  participate  in 
this  basic  right  of  citizenship. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  1974  general 
election,  in  only  six  States  did  as  many 
as  half  the  voting-age  population  cast 
a  ballot.  That  was  a  mere  one-third  the 
number  of  States  in  which  at  least  half 
the  voting-age  population  voted  in  1960. 
In  my  view,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
been  imposed  in  an  unreasonable  and 
discriminatory  manner  on  one  section 
of  the  country  for  the  last  10  years.  And 
now  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  act  for 
an  additional  10  years.  It  is  argued  that 
extraordinary  Federal  measures  to  pro- 
tect voting  rights  are  necessary  for  at 
least  another  decade.  But  the  formulas 
and  statistics  used  imder  section  4(b)  to 
place  the  State  of  Georgia  and  certain 
other  States  under  the  act  are  now 
more  than  10  years  old.  As  a  result,  once 
a  State  is  covered,  it  remains  covered  re- 
gardless of  the  progress  it  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  to  encourage  black 
political  participation,  then  the  act  has 
accomplished  its  purpose  in  the  covered 
States.  Black  citizens  are  politically  ac- 
tive to  a  high  degree  in  these  States. 

In  1972,  the  estimated  percentages  of 
black  persons  of  voting  age  who  were 
registered  to  vote  in  covered  States  in 
the  South  were  as  follows:  In  Alabama, 
57.1;  in  Georgia,  67.8;  in  Louisiana,  59.1; 
in  Mississippi,  62.2;  in  North  Carolina, 
46.3;  in  South  Carolina,  48;  In  Virginia, 
54.  In  these  States  taken  together,  56.6 
percent  of  the  black  voting  age  popula- 
tion was  registered  in  1972. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1972 
approximately  3,324,000  black  citizens  in 
the  South  reported  that  they  voted.  This 
nim:iber  was  slightly  less  than  half — 48 
percent — of  the  black  population  of  vot- 
ing age  in  the  South. 

Black  citizens  in  the  South  are  regis- 
tering and  voting.  Black  candidates  are 
being  elected  to  ofiBce.  Following  the 
elections  of  November,  1974,  there  are 
now  94  black  State  legislators  in  the 
South — 10  State  senators  and  84  State 
representatives.  In  1974  there  were  63 
black  mayors  in  the  South. 

In  fact,  more  than  half — 54  percent — 

of  all  black  elected  office  holders  in  the 

entire  country  in  1974  were  in  the  South. 

I  think  we  can  say,  Mr.  President,  that 


if  the  Southern  States  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent black  people  from  voting  and  from 
electing  black  candidates,  they  are  doing 
a  pretty  poor  job  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  evidence  of 
racial  discrimination  in  registration  and 
voting  in  States  outside  the  South.  These 
are  more  subtle  methods  of  voting  dis- 
crimination, however. 

While  minority  citizens  register  and 
vote  in  jurisdictions  outside  the  South, 
their  votes  may  be  diluted  by  racial 
gerrymandering,  or  the  registration  of- 
fice may  be  located  inconveniently  far 
from  their  homes,  or  they  may  not  be 
able  to  get  there  during  the  limited  hours 
for  registration,  or  in  order  to  vote  they 
may  have  to  go  into  a  predominantly 
white  area. 

Racial  gerrymandering  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample. Voters  of  a  minority  race  may 
determine  the  outcome  of  an  election 
in  a  single-member  district  in  which  they 
are  a  nimierical  majority.  However,  they 
may  never  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  multi- 
member, at  large  district  in  which  they 
are  a  numerical  minority.  A  three-judge 
court  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Hawaii  said  in  1963  that  the 
districting  plan  of  the  Hawaii  Legisla- 
ture disregarded  "racial  factors."  The 
court  ordered  redistricting  for  single- 
member  districts.  Although  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed,  we  are  left  with  the  sus- 
picion that  racial  gerrymandering  may 
indeed  occur  in  States  outside  the  South. 

In  1969,  a  Federal  court  in  Indiana 
ordered  that  Marion  County,  which  in- 
cludes Indianapolis,  be  redistricted  from 
a  multi-member,  at-large  district  for 
election  of  members  of  the  Indiana  house 
and  senate  into  single-member  districts 
in  order  to  give  concentrations  of  black 
voters  a  chance  to  elect  their  own  candi- 
dates. The  Court  said  that  single-mem- 
ber districts  should  protect  "the  legally 
congizable  racial  minority  group  against 
dilution  of  its  voting  strength."  Again 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed,  but  again 
we  have  evidence  that  reapportionment 
has  been  used  to  dilute  the  voting  power 
of  racial  minorities  outside  the  South. 

Low  voter  turnout  in  1968  has  brought 
three  boroughs  of  New  York  City — New 
York  County  which  is  Manhattan,  Kings 
County  which  is  Brooklyn,  and  Bronx 
County  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
TTiese  three  counties  were  reapportioned 
in  1972.  Claims  that  the  redistricting  had 
the  effect  of  diluting  black  and  Puerto 
Rjcan  voting  power  were  upheld  by  the 
Justice  Department,  which  required 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  to  redraw  their 
electoral  districts  for  the  State  legisla- 
ture so  as — in  the  words  of  the  Justice 
Department — "to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination." Does  this  instance  not  re- 
inforce the  view  that  racial  gerrymander- 
ing may  be  a  nationwide  threat  to 
minority  voters? 

The  Seventh  Ward  of  Chicago  has 
gradually  changed  in  racial  composition 
from  being  majority-white  to  being  ma- 
jority-black. Not  long  ago  a  Federal  court 
found  that  the  Chicago  city  council  had 
redrawn  the  boundaries  of  the  ward  in 
such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  a  black  ma- 
jority that  could  have  elected  its  own 
candidate.  The  Court  ordered  the  city 
council  to  redistrict  the  ward. 


Here  we  have  four  instances,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, of  reapportionment  having  the  ef- 
fect of  diluting  minority  voting  power. 
These  instances  did  not  occur  in  the 
South.  They  occurred  in  Hawaii,  in  Indi- 
ana, in  New  York,  and  in  Illinois.  I  sub- 
mit that  they  are  merely  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  en- 
tire country  will  be  subject  to  required 
redistricting  after  the  1980  census. 
Therefore,  the  danger  to  minority  voters 
of  having  their  voting  power  diluted  by 
racial  gerrymandering  will  be  magnified 
tremendously.  This  is  not  a  sectional 
danger  but  a  nationwide  danger.  And  if 
Congress  intends  to  protect  minority 
voters  against  racial  gerrymandering  it 
should  do  so  not  in  one  section  of  the 
country  alone  but  nationwide. 

Indeed,  districting  is  not  the  only  kind 
of  election  law,  which  may  have  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  effect.  Other  con- 
ditions operate  to  discourage  black  and 
white  citizens  aUke  from  registering  to 
vote.  These  conditions  confront  would-be 
voters  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  of  these  inhibiting  conditions 
is  residence  requirements.  Section  202  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  abolished  resi- 
dence requirement  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections  and  limits  registration 
deadlines  for  presidential  elections  to  30 
days  before  election  day.  Still,  30  States 
or  more  in  1972  imposed  a  1-year  resi- 
dence requirement  for  voting  in  State 
and  local  elections.  It  can  be  argued  that 
restrictive  residency  requirements  hit 
hardest  at  minority  groups,  which  tradi- 
tionally tend  to  have  high  mobility  rates 
within  States  and  cities. 

A  second  possible  inhibiting  condition 
is  registration  deadlines.  In  many  cities, 
voters  must  register  2  or  more  months 
before  elections.  For  example,  Pennsyl- 
vania, California,  and  Rhode  Island  close 
their  registration  books  well  over  a 
month  and  a  half  before  elections.  Often, 
voters  become  aware  of  political  issues 
only  when  candidates  debate  them  dur- 
ing campaigns.  When  these  voters' 
awareness  and  concern  are  sufficient  to 
make  them  want  to  vote,  it  may  be  too 
late  to  register. 

The  third  condition  which  may  dis- 
courage minority  and  white  voters  in 
northern  cities  is  the  relatively  great  dis- 
tance of  many  registration  offices  from 
their  neighborhoods.  Many  of  these  per- 
sons, especially  minorities,  do  not  own 
cars,  and  so  they  must  pay  the  price  of 
public  transportation.  Moreover,  such 
registration  offices  may  be  in  imfamiliar, 
even  hostile,  parts  of  the  city.  Also,  in 
some  western  States,  ranchers  must 
travel  over  many  miles  to  register. 

A  fourth  possible  inhibiting  condition 
Is  hours  for  registration.  Registration  of- 
fices In  many  northern  cities  surveyed 
are  open  only  Monday  to  Friday  from  9 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  vast  majority  of  voting 
jurisdictions  have  no  Saturday  or  eve- 
ning registration  in  nonelection  months. 
Absentee  registration  is  an  exception 
rather  than  a  rule  throughout  the 
Union.  Very  few  States  have  laws  for 
time  off  from  work  to  register  to  vote. 
Weekend  registration,  which  might  be 
helpful,  is  rarely  used.  This  means  that 
people  who  work  for  an  hourly  wage — 
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and  a  high  proportion  of  black  and  mi- 
nority people  work  for  an  hourly  wage — 
must  sacrifice  income  if  they  want  to 
register  and  vote. 

Other  States  and  cities  outside  of  the 
South  have  hardly  been  immune  from 
challenge  to  their  election  laws.  Wash- 
ington State,  for  example,  was  called  into 
court  over  its  English-only  elections  law. 
Court  decisions  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  and  New  Jersey  have  empha- 
sized the  significant  barriers  to  voting 
that  have  existed  in  those  jurisdictions. 

In  fact,  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  in  a  statement 
submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  suggested 
that  section  5  preclearance  would  be 
helpful  in  meeting  voter  discrimination 
in  other  areas  of  the  country  aside  from 
those  States  now  covered  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  is  Congress  tnily  deter- 
mined to  protect  minority  voting  rights 
and  to  encourage  minority  political  par- 
ticipation by  means  of  extraordinary 
Federal  legislation  under  the  15th 
amendment^  If  it  is,  then  evidence  of 
redistricting  which  has  the  effect  of 
diluting  minority  votes  and  the  evidence 
of  conditions  which  inhibit  and  discour- 
age minority  registration  and  voting  in 
States  and  cities  in  the  North  should 
compel  Congress  to  extend  the  special 
coverage  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  every  one  of  the  50  States. 

This  is  precisely  what  my  ajnendment 
would  do,  Mr.  President. 

In  recommending  rationwide  coverage 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  I  might  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  who  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  voter  education  project 
which  is  headquartered  in  Atlanta.  In 
testimony  on  March  3  of  this  year  before 
the  House  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Lewis  strongly  recom- 
mended that  a  "permanent,  national  act 
should  be  passed  to  guarantee  perma- 
nent minority  voting  rights  protection." 

Such  legislation,  Mr.  President,  would 
mean  no  longer  conclusively  presuming 
the  guilt  of  one  section  of  the  country. 
Congress  should  not  and  carmot  legislate 
in  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness.  If  we  are 
truly  determined  to  assure  maximum 
voter  participation  throughout  this  great 
country,  then  my  amendment,  which 
would  help  achieve  that  goal,  should  be 
adopted. 

Evidence  of  wrongdoing  and  discrim- 
ination In  other  cities  and  States  should 
not  be  treated  differently  than  that  al- 
leged in  the  cities  and  States  currently 
covered  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  have  made 
much  mention  of  the  gap  between  black 
and  white  registration  in  the  South.  Yet, 
the  evidence  we  now  have  strongly  indi- 
cates that  the  Southern  States  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  assuring  the 
right  of  their  citizens  to  vote.  The  gap 
between  black  and  white  voter  registra- 
tion has  narrowed  from  44  percent  to  11 
percent  between  1965  and  1972. 

Yet,  the  proponents  of  this  bill  have 
failed  to  make  much,  if  any,  mention  of 
the  fact  that  that  gap  between  black  and 
white  registration  in  the  North  and  the 
West  actually  increased  by  over  4  per- 
cent from  1968  to  1972.  Nor  have  they 


paid  much,  if  any,  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  gap  between  black  and  white 
voting  in  the  North  and  in  the  West  dur- 
ing the  same  period  also  increased  by 
over  4  percent. 

Instead,  they  argue  that  the  low  per- 
centage of  black  elected  officials  in  the 
South  is  proof  positive  of  voter  and 
candidacy  discrimination  which  should 
be  corrected  through  an  extension  of  the 
1965  and  1970  Voting  Rights  Act. 

If  that  be  the  case,  then  I  find  it  re- 
markable that  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
do  not  also  propose  that  coverage  be  ex- 
tended to  the  States  of  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  which  have  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  black  elected  officials  in  compari- 
son to  their  respective  black  populations 
than  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  The  State  of  Louisiana,  which 
is  covered  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  has 
a  higher  percentage  of  black  elected  of- 
ficials in  comparison  to  its  black  popula- 
tion than  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Never- 
theless, the  proponents  of  the  bill  have 
not  suggested  that  Nebraska  be  brought 
under  the  law. 

I  can  take  no  pride  in  nor  can  I  in  good 
faith  support  a  bill  which  has  such  re- 
gional inequities. 

My  amendment,  by  applying  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  to  all  States,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  this  legislation 
less  punitive  in  nature.  And,  of  course, 
my  amendment  would  guarantee  that 
every  citizen  enjoys  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  thing  I  learned 
when  I  was  in  law  school  studying  con- 
stitutional law,  was  that  we  must  have 
equal  and  fair  application  of  all  the 
laws  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  land. 

I  hope  the  United  States  Senate  will 
take  that  fact  in  consideration  in  voting 
on  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  give  us  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
the  same  as  every  other  State  and  every 
other  citizen  in  this  land  is  entitled. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  a  question  that  I 
would  hke  to  ask. 

I  congratualte  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
for  what  I  think  has  been  an  excellent 
presentation.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  amendment. 

I  think  if  all  our  colleagues  in  the 
United  States  Senate  had  been  present 
in  the  Chamber  to  hear  this  presenta- 
tion, this  amendment,  in  spite  of  what  I 
presume  to  be  the  objection  of  some  of 
the  authors  of  the  bill,  would  pass 
overwhelmingly. 

I  think  had  the  people  here  in  this 
Chamber,  who  really  believe  in  the  right 
of  minorities  to  fully  participate  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  local,  State,  and 
Federal,  heard  this  presentation,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  receive  overwhelming  support. 

He  has  documented  it.  I  would  be  very 
interested  as  to  whether  anyone  here  in 
the  Chamber  is  going  to  rebut  these 
facts  and  figures.  I  think  they  speak  for 
themselves. 
I  believe,  if  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  is  passed,  then  we  would  have  a 
much  stronger  Voting  Rights  Act,  we 
would  have  much  more  participation  by 
minorities  throughout  the  country,  not 
just  in  the  South,  and  we  would  have  a 
better  country. 

I  also  would  say  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  is  passed,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty whatsoever  in  voting  for  final  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Neither  would  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  that  event,  I  would  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  it  is  not 
only  passed  but  fully  implemented. 

So,  I  congratuate  my  senior  colleague, 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating with  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  comments  and 
support. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  commend 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
an  outstanding  statement. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  statements  on  this 
subject  that  I  have  heard  and,  as  the 
colleague  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  just  pointed  out,  it  is  well  docu- 
mented. As  to  those  who  will  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  I  hope  they  will  attempt  to 
break  down  those  facts,  if  they  can  break 
them  down ;  at  least  they  should  address 
themselves  to  those  facts,  because  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  makes 
very  telling  points  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation  and  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment which  he  has  adopted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  indeed 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  TALMADGE)  for  this  amendment  and 
for  the  unanswerable  logic  with  which  he 
supported  it. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  and  this 
presentation  have  been  the  most  effective 
amendment  and  presentation  on  this 
subject  that  has  been  offered  in  this 
Chamber  on  this  debate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  amendment  hits  at 
one  of  the  main  objections  that  we  in  the 
South  have  to  this  legislation:  that  is, 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  nationwide  in  ap- 
plication, that  it  singles  out  our  region 
for  punitive  and  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  that  we  are  so  singled  out 
for  this  harsh  treatment  makes  it  very 
hard  and  very  difficult,  indeed,  for  us  to 
accept  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
the  extension  of  this  law  with  good  grace. 

I  do  beheve  that  if  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted  here  in  the  Senate  and 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  conference  committee  that 
this  bill  would  have  no  further  trouble 
in  being  enacted. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  It  could  pass 
in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  that  it  would. 
I  think  it  would  get  well-nigh  unani- 
mous support  in  this  Chamber.  I  think 
it  is  the  fairest  amendment  that  has 
been  offered.  It  is  the  most  logical 
tunendment  that  has  been  offered.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  can  do  much  to 
bring  together  the  sections  of  our  coun- 
try. It  would  help  unite  our  people  and 
would  make  us  in  the  South  feel  that 
we  are  part  of  the  Union  again. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  we  have  equal- 
ity imder  the  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  is  exactly  right, 
that  our  States  are  sovereign  States,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  said  in  the  Kat- 
zenbach  versus  South  Carolina  case,  that 
we  would  be  sovereign  States  and  not 
conquered  provinces. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
on  his  amendment. 

I  request  that  he  make  the  request 
that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WittlOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Alabama  for  his  comments  and  sup- 
port. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  TUNNEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  seek  recogni- 
tion? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Before  responding  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  on  the 
merits  of  his  amendment,  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  Senator  would  like  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  Indeed.  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  Senator  from  California 
would  accept  the  amendment.  I  was 
rather  persuaded  that  he  would,  being 
a  fair  and  generous  man,  an  excellent 
student  of  the  law.  and  being  familiar 
with  the  proposition  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  I  am  shocked  and  surprised 
that  the  Senator  from  California  does 
not  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  the  Senator  is  in 
for  a  shock. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  studied 
law  at  a  very  illustrious  law  school,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  as  I  recall. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  the  Senator  not 
learn  when  he  was  studying  constitu- 
tional law,  about  equal  protection  of  the 
laws? 

Mr  TUNNEY.  I  learned  a  lot  about 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  believe  in  that  prin- 
ciple? 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  believe  in  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  beUeve  that  a  Fed- 
eral law  that  prevails  in  Georgia  should 
prevail  in  every  State  of  this  Union? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  that  the  con- 
stitutional law  should  prevail  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  accept  the  amendment?  I  am 
shocked  that  he  would  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  aflBrmative  and  then  not  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Unfortunately,  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia's  amendment  were 
accepted,  I  am  afraid  that  we  would  not 
have  equal  application  of  the  constitu- 
tional law,  because  we  would  tie  up  the 
Justice  Department  with  so  much  trivia 
that  it  would  not  have  the  resources  to 
apply  the  law  where  it  is  needed  most, 
and  that  is  the  area  where  there  has 
been  a  history  of  voting  discrimination. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Does  that  imply  that  the 
Senator  thinks  there  are  violations 
throughout  the  country  and  not  just  in 
the  South?  Otherwise,  why  would  the 
Justice  Department  be  tied  up? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Justice  Department 
would  be  tied  up  because  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  require  preclearance 
from  every  jurisdiction  in  the  coiuitry, 
and  that  would  mean  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  resources  would  be 
strained  beyond  limits  in  trying  to  evalu- 
ate every  city  council,  every  county  board 
of  supervisors  ordinance,  and  every  State 
legislative  law  that  was  passed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  could  add  to  that  an 
amendment  that  would  let  the  Justice 
Department  investigate  only  those  com- 
plaints in  any  region  of  the  country 
where  complaints  were  filed.  That  would 
cure  that  problem. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No,  that  would  not 
suffice.  There  are  a  nimaber  of  objections 
to  the  amendment,  and  I  am  just  giving 
one. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
others. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Let  me  finish  my  re- 
marks on  the  one  we  were  talking  about 
initially,  and  that  is  in  applying  the 
constitutional  law  equally  across  the 
country. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  the  constitutional 
law  should  be  applied  equally  across  the 
coimtry,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  its  passage  in  1965. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  feeling  that 
the  constitutional  law  was  not  being  ap- 
plied equally  across  the  country,  this  bill 
never  would  have  been  passed. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  South  Carolina  ver- 
sus Katzenbach  in  several  instances  dur- 
ing the  debate  this  afternoon.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  read  the  lone 
dissenting  opinion.  I  am  sure  he  has  read 
the  entire  case  and  that  he  has  read  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  as  it  was  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  But  he  has 
only  quoted  from  the  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black,  which  dissented  in  part. 
It  Is  a  well-written  opinion.  But  8  Jus- 
tices disagreed  with  Mr.  Justice  Black. 


So  certainly  the  Supreme  Court  had  no 
problems  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act. 

I  point  out  also  that  we  have  another 
problem  besides  tying  up  the  resources 
of  the  Justice  Department,  and  that  is 
the  basic  constitutional  question  of  re- 
quiring a  preclearance  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions where  you  do  not  have  a  record  of 
serious  14th  amendment  or  15th  amend- 
ment violations. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  that  that  provision  of  law 
should  apply  equally  to  all  areas  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  say  that  if  we 
were  to  apply  the  the  law  nationwide,  we 
would  have  to  have  a  constitutional  jus- 
tification for  doing  so.  It  is  clear  from 
the  majority  opinion  in  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach — and  I  am  going  to 
quote  from  that  opinion  to  underline  the 
point  I  am  making — that  you  have  to 
have  a  serious  violation  of  voting  rights 
in  order  to  impose  a  special  remedy  such 
as  preclearance. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Let  me  read  from  the 
opinion.  I  am  reading  now  from  383 
U.S.  1965,  at  page  334.  The  Chief  Justice 
wrote: 

The  act  suspends  new  voting  regulations 
pending  scrutiny  by  Federal  authorities  to 
determine  whether  their  use  would  violate 
the  15th  amendment.  This  may  have  been 
an  uncommon  exercise  of  congressional 
power,  as  South  Carolina  contends;  but  the 
court  has  recognized  that  exceptional  condi- 
tions can  Justify  legislative  measures  not 
otherwise  appropriate. 

There  is  no  indication  that  there  are 
exceptional  circumstances  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  so  as  to  justify  what  Is 
clearly  an  exception  to  the  provisions  of 
article  I,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  the  Senator  hear 
the  instances  I  referred  to  in  my  remarks 
with  regard  to  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
is  being  overlooked  completely  in  this 
part  of  the  debate,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  about  It. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  section  3  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  can  sue  in  any 
State  at  any  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances, with  respect  to  redress  of  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  equal  voting 
opportunity? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  there  is  uni- 
versal coverage,  except  that  the  court's 
decision  in  the  case  under  discussion  di- 
rected itself  to  a  situation  where  there 
was  a  record  of  consistent  violation  going 
back  for  decades,  and  hence  Congress 
could  draw  legislation  dealing  specifically 
with  those  violations. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  act  Is  fair,  because 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia shows  it  to  be  fair  by  the  fact  that  It 
has  included  other  jurisdictions. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  been  alert  to  the  fact  that  that 
can  happen  elsewhere.  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  to  that,  I  think,  with  some  kind  of 
feeling,  just  as  the  Senator  has  a  right  to 
speak  to  his  proposition,  inasmuch  as 
three  large  counties  and  the  largest  city 
in  the  United  States,  in  my  own  State, 
have  been  covered,  as  they  should  be.  I 
always  argued  that  in  respect  of  civil 
rights  law.  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

But  now,  to  try  to  break  the  back  of 
this  law  with  a  burden  of  activity  which 
is  not  called  for  by  the  Constitution  or 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  is  just  another 
way  of  beating  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
when  the  steam  of  the  legislation  makes 
it  unnecessary,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  coverage  where  coverage  is  due 
under  this  bill;  and  to  seal  up  any  of  the 
holes  in  it,  the  Attorney  General  can  sue 
in  any  given  situation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Senator  Tunney  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  should  hke  to  respond, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  This 
is  a  national  law.  Nothing  in  this  law 
talks  about  Mississippi,  Alabama,  or 
Georgia.  It  is  generic  in  nature.  There 
are  certain  triggering  devices  that  re- 
quire coverage  of  certain  States  where 
the  discrimination  and  the  voting  abuses 
were  the  greatest.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  already  determined  that  it  was  per- 
fectly constitutional  to  have  those  trig- 
gering devices  because  of  the  exceptional 
circumstances. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  section  3  gives  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  go  into  court  in 
any  jurisdiction.  There  are  coimties  In 
New  England  that  are  covered;  there  are 
counties  in  California  that  are  covered. 
This  is  true  not  only  with  tiUe  n  under 
the  bill  that  is  before  us,  as  it  relates  to 
language  minorities,  but  under  the  pres- 
ent act  we  have  States  and  coimties 
throughout  the  Union  that  are  covered 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  so  happens 
that  only  six  States  are  entirely  covered 
and  half  of  another  State. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Both  the  Senator 
from  California  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  mentioned  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's authority  to  sue  imder  section  3 
of  the  act.  I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  the  Attorney  General  never  has 
filed  a  suit  in  any  area  except  the  cov- 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  point  out  that  the  bill 
before  us  amends  section  3  to  give  private 
parties  the  right  to  sue.  I  think  that  this 
is  an  important  extension  of  the  principle 
that  we  ought  not  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  actions.  The  Attorney  General  has 
not  used  section  3,  although  he  has 
filled  in  certain  voting  cases  under  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments.  But  by  giving 
private  citizens  the  right  to  sue  under 
section  3,  I  think  that  we  have  made  a 


very  significant  improvement  in  the  law. 
It  will  make  it  truly  more  national  in 
coverage.  When  we  incorporate  language 
minority,  as  we  do  in  the  bill  before  us, 
it  becomes  even  more  national  in  its 
coverage  in  the  sense  that  we  are  going 
to  pick  up  many  counties  that  are  not 
presently  within  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
coverage. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  referred  to  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  In  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  the  act  would  be 
amended  not  only  to  broaden  the  right  of 
action  on  a  nationwide  basis,  from  the 
Attorney  General  to  any  aggrieved  per- 
son, but  it  also  is  broadened  in  its  juris- 
diction because  the  action  can  be  brought 
either  by  the  Attorney  General  or  by  an 
aggrieved  person  on  the  basis  of  a  viola- 
tion of  rights  guaranteed  by  either  the 
14th  or  the  15th  amendment.  In  the  past, 
it  has  only  been  deprivation  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  broadening  the 
bill.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  broaden  it 
further,  to  make  it  apply  to  all  the  50 
States  in  the  Union  and  treat  identically, 
as  I  understand  the  Constitution  to  con- 
template, all  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

If  we  have  a  high  crime  rate,  say,  in 
Atlanta  or  Chicago  or  some  other  area 
of  the  country,  we  do  not  make  laws 
regarding  those  crimes  applicable  to  only 
those  cities  themselves,  limiting  them  to 
Chicago  or  Atlanta.  We  make  the  same 
law  applicable  to  every  jurisdiction  and 
every  citizen  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  what  I  thought  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  contemplated  by  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  question  that  we  want  to  have  the 
constitutional  precepts  as  they  relate  to 
voting  rights  apply  across  the  country. 
The  problem,  of  course,  as  it  relates  to 
this  specific  legislation,  is  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  blacks  were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  register  and  to  vote. 
At  the  time  this  act  was  passed,  there 
were  grievous  examples  of  discrimination 
against  blacks.  What  we  attempted  to  do 
when  this  legislation  was  passed  in 
1965 — as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  voted  for  it — ^was  to  give 
blacks  In  those  jurisdictions  covered  by 
sections  4  and  5  an  opportxmlty  to  regis- 
ter and  vote.  And  the  act  has  been  re- 
markably successful. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  has  made  very  great 
progress.  Still  more  progress  has  to  be 
made,  in  my  view,  but  we  have  made 
great  progress. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  Is  the  popu- 
lation of  California? 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  About  21  miUion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  is  the  percent- 
age of  blacks  of  that  population? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Approximately  10  per- 
cent,! believe. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  About  2,000,000, 
How  many  blacks  are  there  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  believe  we  have,  in 
the  assembly,  four  or  five  blacks.  We 
have  a  black  Lieutenant  Governor.  We 
have  a  black  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  a  statewide  office.  We  have 
a  black  mayor  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  might  say,  going  back  to  the  black 
superintendent  of  education,  here  is  an 
area  where  there  is  perhaps  a  greater 
degree  of  sensitivity  than  almost  any 
other  area  in  our  society.  That  is  the 
education  of  our  children.  The  State  of 
California  elected  a  black  to  be  our  su- 
perintendent of  education,  despite  all 
the  concern  in  many  regions  of  the  coun- 
try about  busing,  about  integration  of 
classrooms;  still,  California  elected  a 
black  superintendent  of  education,  who 
is  extremely  popular  and  who  has  been 
reelected  since  his  initial  election  back 
in,  I  believe  it  was  1970. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor stated  there  are  four  or  five  black 
legislators  in  the  California  Assembly. 
How  many  members  are  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  are  80  in  the 
California  Assembly. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  State  of  Geor- 
gia, I  believe,  has  16  blacks  in  the  State 
senate  axid  in  the  statehouse.  I  think 
that  is  the  highest  number  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  though  perhaps  Michigan 
may  have  an  equal  number. 

I  think  the  benefits  of  this  act  ought 
to  be  applied  to  every  State  In  the  Union. 
Certainly,  the  applicable  benefits  In 
Georgia  are  highly  visible  and  every 
State  ought  to  have  those  benefits  which 
we  have. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Sure. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  the  State  of 
Georgia  have  any  black  elected  statewide 
to  office? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No,  but  I  think  we 
have  about  as  many  black  mayors  and 
county  officials  as  probably  any  State  of 
the  Union,  as  well  as  black  members  of 
boards  of  education,  and  so  on.  And  we 
have  one  black  Congressman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  already  Inserted 
this  in  the  Record,  but  it  comes  from  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report,  "The 
Voting  Rights  Act  10  Years  After."  The 
report  on  Georgia  lists  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent counties.  It  lists  probably  about 
50  or  60  different  counties.  It  lists  all  the 
black  elected  officials  in  the  local  govern- 
ment, the  governing  body  members,  law 
enforcement  officials,  school  board  mem- 
bers. As  we  go  through  it,  we  find  that, 
for  instance,  in  one  county  in  Georgia, 
with  over  18,000  In  population,  the  black 
population  is  60  percent.  None  of  the 
governing  body  members  are  black.  None 
of  the  law  enforcement  officials  are  blMk. 
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None  of  the  school  board  members  are    pwinted   out   that   the   Attorney   Gen-  are  seeking  to  extend,  with  section  3 

black.  eral  had  never  proceeded  in  any  such  which  gives  a  right  of  suit  to  the  At- 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  county  is  that?     instance.  tomey  General  where  he  needs  to  invoke 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Burke  County.  I  believe   that  statement  was   made  it,  and  the  decided  cases,  particularly 

Calhoun  County,  over  6,000  popula-  without  repudiation.  But  the  point  the  the  Katzenbach  case,  it  seems  to  me,  as 

tion,  63  percent  black,  has  no  black  rep-  Senator  from  Alabama  wishes  to  make  one  Senator,   that  the  scheme  of  the 

resentatives  among  local  o£Bcials.  is  that  in  areas  outside  of  the  South  the  legislation  holds  together  in   terms  of 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  might  not  have  States  are  presimied  to  be  innocent  of  any  attributes  of  fairness  which  we  would 

run  in  those  counties.  They  have  a  large  any  discrimination,  and  it  takes  action  intend  to  ask  of  us. 

amount  of  black  registration.  by  the  Attorney  General  to  show  they  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  in  my  have    been    guilty    of    discrimination;  the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

State,  we  have  slightly  over  4  million  whereas,   in   the  South,  the   Southern  Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield, 

population,  about  4.6  million,  as  I  recall.  States  are  conclusively  presumed  to  be  Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 

More  than  a  million  of  those  are  black  guilty  of  discrimination,  and  that  is  the  New  York  made  the  point  there  is  stiU 

and  half  a  million  blacks  are  registered,  difference  here.  some  disparity  between  the  white  per- 

In  some  counties  in  my  State,  we  have  a  So   actually    we    have    two    different  centage  voting  in  the  South  and  the 

higher  percentage  of  blacks  registered  standards :  In  areas  outside  of  the  South  black.  That  is  true.  But  that  disparity 

than  we  do  whites.  proof  has  to  be  made  of  discrimination,  has  been  declining,  whereas  in  the  North, 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  gainsay  the  but  in  the  South  we  are  conclusively  East,  and  West  that  disparity  has  been 

tremendous  strides   that   the   State   of  presimied  to  have  been  guilty  of  discrim-  increasing.  I  think  that  is  the  best  argu- 

Georgia  has  made.  There  is  no  question  ination,  and  we  are  under  the  provi-  ment  why  it  ought  to  be  nationwide  in 

about  that.  sions  of  the  law  by  this  trigger  arrange-  scope. 

ShaU  we  get  the  yeas  and  nays?  Would  ment  based  on  the  1965  formula  based  on  Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  have  in  mind 

the  Senator  from  Georgia  like  to  get  the  ^^  1964  election.  the  figures  that  the  Senator  has  in  mind, 

yeas  and  nays?  I  think  we  have  enough  Mr.    JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   if   the  Will  the  Senator  introduce  the  figures  as 

Senators  on  the  floor  to  get  the  yeas  and     Senator  wUl  yield  to  me  for  a  reply to  where 

nays.  Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield.  Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  disparity  in  the 

I  am  going  to  make  a  motion  to  table,  Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  section  3  has  North,  East,  and  West  increased  by  4 

so  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be  on  the  ta-  ^^}  been  used  is  obviously  because  the  percent  between  1968  and  1972  whereas 

bling  motion.  trigger  mechanism  has  worked  well  and  the  disparity  in  the  South  decreased  from 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ^^  ^^  "o*  *  fact  that  this  law,  these  re-  44  percent  in  1965  to  11  percent  in  1972 

and  nays.  strictions  are  being  applied  only  to  the  Mr.  JAVITS.  The  South,   of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  South.  had  a  lot  further  to  go  than  the  North! 

a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient  _  °"^  °^  ^^  big  argimients  made  by  the  Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  true,  but  the 

second.  Senator  from  Georgia  is  that  other  areas  South   started   from   virtually   zero  25 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  *"  ^^  North  have  been  included  because  years  ago. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  we  also  get  the  yeas  "^ey  have  come  under  the  trigger.  Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see 

and  nays  on  final  passage?  I  do  not  be-  •"^^  P°*"^  respecting  the  guilt  or  inno-  those  figures. 

lieve  that  has  been  done.  I  ask  unanimous  ^^^^^  °^  mdividual  States  I  really  do  not  Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  will  be  delighted 

consent  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  think  at  this  time  in  our  history  any  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  revealing  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  °^  Vf  ^ou^d  wish  to  argue  that.  It  is  a  showing  the  percentage  of  white,  black, 

a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient  ^^^itage   which   I   do   not  believe   any  and  Spanish-speaking  registered  voters 

second.  Amencan  would  be  proud  of,  but  it  is  a  nationwide  and  in  the  South  as  of  1972. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on  final  llf^l  ^P'  "^^  ^*^*'  ^  ^at  it  is  a  heritage.  Voting  registration 

passage.  "jat  "^ere  is  a  long  record  of  it.  that  The  following  chart  shows  the  percent- 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  the  Senator  from  ?J^^  ^  ""^  °ay  efforts  are  still  made  age  of  white,  black  and  Spanish-speaking 

Georgia  have  anything  further  he  would  ^^^ause  people  have  a  hankering  to  go  voters  registered  to  vote  in  1972. 

like  to  add?  °»<=^  ^  the  old  times  with  respect  to  the  Nationwide-                     H^nor^Prf  «„<.^.„w 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  concluded  my  various  jurisdictions  that  have  suffered  wmtf    J....                ''"''°"*"'  ''^''%'\ 

remarks,  unless  somebody  else  wants  to  ^^  ^j^  mcubus.                                            Black  55  5 

address  a  question  to  me.  tw      "  ^^"U^^MOND.  Mr.  President,  will        Spanlsh-speaklng 44  4 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  ^w®^^?*2£J*^^'^-  ^^*^- 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield.  .  ^-  DAVITS.  Not  yet.  Senator  Tunney  ^'?,"'; 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  New  yielded  to  me.                                                       ^^  -— 65.1 

York  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that,  at  "ence  the  problem  stiU  remains  with        Rural       

least  in  a  sense,  the  act  has  nationwide  zfiA"  »"  historical  sense,  and  the  com-  Black                                                ai  o 

application.  mlttee  cites  some  figures  on  that  score.               vmite               gs  2 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the  .J^?  °"^  ^^^  '^^"y-  and  I  do  not  deny.  Total,  South: 

Senator  suspend  for  just  a  minute  on  a  ?"at  remarkable  progress  has  been  made           ^lack  54.0 

point  of  clarification?  ,  '^e  south  of  our  country,  and  I  think           Wh'*^   - 69.8 

Did  the  Senator  from  California  ask  ^fX  *^^®''f  f,*^^^   remain   some   vestiges  Mr.  TUNNEY.  Did  the  Senator  from 

for  unanimous  consent  to  get  the  yeas  °j.  "*^  f^?*'- '^or  example,  the  committee  South  Carolina  seek  recognition' 

and  nays  on  the  Senator's  motion  to  ^i    ,  ^,      .     *^P  °^  Page  7  in  its  report  Mr.   THURMOND.   Mr.   President    a 

table?  tne  following  two  sentences:  statement  was  made  a  short  time  ago 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  ,^k,^P"*  *^^^  impressive  gains  in  the  area  concerning  the  situation  In  the  South. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  nU.  ~\lt^'"^*f^"°°>V  *  ^^^^''"  ^''^^  °'  *^«  ^s  far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned, 

objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered.  data  reveal  thft^npm^nf  '"^'^^f 'y  f^^'i^bie  nobody  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Chair  thanks  the  Senator.  The  ^2^^^ liT.^r^^^mT'i.iXT.  ^"^  ^  chaUenge  anybody  to  show  where 

Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized.  states  of  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  North  ^"yo^e  in  my  State  has  tried  to  prevent 

_Mr.  ALLEN.  WiU  the  Senator  from  Carolina,  respectively.  anyone  from  voting. 

California  yield?  l  HtP  th«o  «„,„.«.     ^*  *      .^  I  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  from 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield.  pose  of  inrifrtin^^nv  q.  *.  ^'''*  *^^  P"''"  ^^^"^  ^  ^^^^-  ^  advocated  removing  the 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Sen-  n?e  hPrV.fj!   Ic  ?      I  ^*^^*  °\  ^"^  P^°-  P°"  ^^  ^  ^  prerequisite  to  voting.  I 

ator  from  New  York  made  tlTstrtement  "^  Mr   TALMADGE    Mr  X".  Ln^^";;;  v^H^^  ^"^  '^T '""^  '^°^^  ^  ^^^^°^^'^ 

that  ma  sense,  or  that  actually,  this  bill  theSenator^feldSth^?n^nto        '  ""'*"  voting  removed^ 

has  nationwide  application  in  that  the  Vr    ta^^  ^f     r  i^^-,'  «  ,f  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^'^^  ^0""^  i"  our  State 

Attorney  General  could  move  in  States  ab?J  nrnl^'  ^^^  ^  Anish?  Remark-  aU  these  years,  and  just  about  the  same 

outside  of  the  SouthwhPrPvnHr^cxri^i^  able  progress  has  been  made  without  any  percentage  of  the  black  population  is 

SJ?e  denied  or  were  abSed  I  Sfevf  tvS  ?hT n«°?'  ^l" *  T  '""  ^°  ^^^'  ^^"«««  °f  registered  to  vote  as  the  white  pojula- 
^cfL^,7  K^,  o  5  abused.  I  believe  the  the  past  which  carry  over;  and.  coupUng  tion  as  they  relate  to  the  total  nonnla- 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  then     the  provisions  of  the  statute  which  wl    tion.  Thrinat^r  cfteJsomffl^Slf  I 
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believe,  a  few  days  ago  in  committee  on 
South  Carolina  showing  that  is  the  case. 

Therefore,  as  I  understand  it,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  originally  was  to  remove 
any  discrimination  in  voting.  Well,  if 
there  is  no  discrimination  then  why  keep 
the  State  under  it?  Why  apply  it  to  a 
State? 

I  think  it  is  completely  humiliating, 
insulting  and  disgusting  that  my  State 
has  to  come  to  Washington  and  get  the 
Attorney  General  to  approve  any  little 
change  in  the  election  law,  including  the 
hours  of  holding  an  election,  the  place  of 
holding  an  election  or  any  other  detail. 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  a  case  to  be 
tried  under  this  act  the  Federal  judges 
in  my  State  are  not  even  allowed  to  try 
it.  We  still  have  to  come  to  Washington. 
I  do  not  think  the  judges  here  are  more 
unbiased.  I  think  the  judges  in  my  State 
will  render  a  decision  just  as  they  see  it, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  insinu- 
ate— and  that  is  what  it  is — in  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law  as  this,  that  the  judges 
would  do  otherwise. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  very  fact 
that  a  State  is  placed  under  this  law 
simply  because  fewer  than  50  percent 
registered  is  very  unfair.  I  know  the  civic 
groups  in  my  State,  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, and  all  of  those  people  down  there, 
the  leaders  in  the  State,  have  encouraged 
people  to  register  and  vote. 

I  have  gone  all  over  South  Carolina 
encouraging  people  to  vote,  regardless  of 
their  color.  Color  no  longer  plays  any 
role  in  my  State  so  far  as  voting  is  con- 
cerned or  so  far  as  attending  school  is 
concerned. 

However,  the  very  fact  that  you  are 
going  to  put  a  State  under  this  bill  be- 
cause fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate are  registered  to  vote  is  unfair. 

Furthermore,  to  include  a  State  under 
this  law  if  fewer  than  50  percent  actually 
voted  who  were  registered  is  unfair.  How 
are  you  going  to  make  people  vote?  This 
Is  a  free  country;  this  is  a  republic;  this 
is  a  democracy.  People  have  more  free- 
dom than  anywhere  in  the  world.  They 
can  vote  or  they  cannot  vote.  We  en- 
courage them  to  vote.  If  they  do  not  vote 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  make  them 
vote. 

No  one  that  I  know  has  alleged  that 
anyone  has  been  deprived  of  voting  in 
South  Carolina.  If  they  can  show  that, 
that  is  another  matter.  Then  if  they  can 
prove  that,  that  is  another  matter.  But 
they  cannot  prove  it  because  it  has  not 
occurred. 

Discrimination,  as  I  understood,  was 
the  purpose  of  this  bill.  Well,  if  there  is 
no  discrimination,  why  keep  South  Caro- 
lina under  this  bill? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  be  in  order  and  take  their  seats. 
Those  Senators  having  already  voted  will 
take  their  seats  or  go  to  the  cloakroom. 


Will  Senators  take  their  seats? 

The  clerk  will  suspend. 

Will  Senators  cease  their  conversa- 
tions or  withdraw  to  the  cloakroom. 
Senators  will  clear  the  aisles.  The  clerk 
is  suspending  until  we  can  get  order  in 
the  Senate. 

Will  the  members  of  the  staff  and  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  clear  the  aisles? 

The  clerk  will  resume. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Daliota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  MORGAN),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  309  Leg.) 
TEAS— 46 


Bayh 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Huddles  ton 

Ribicoff 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Case 

Javits 

Stafford 

Church 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

MAthias 

Taft 

Ciilver 

McGee 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mclntjrre 

Weicker 

Pong 

Montoya 

Williams 

Glenn 

Moss 

Gravel 

Muskie 
NATS— 38 

Allen 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

Brock 

Haskell 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

Helms 

WUliam  L. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.Hruaka 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stone 

Chiles 

tAxalt 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fannin 

McClure 

Young 

Gam 

Meto&lf 

Gold  water 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— IS 

Abourezk  Ford  Mondale 

Baker  Hart.  Philip  A.  Morgan 

Bartlett  Inouye  Pastore 

Buckley  Kennedy  Randolph 

Eastland  McGovem  Roth 

So  Mr.  Tunney's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  clear  the  aisle.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  time  comes  to  vote  on  the  Voting 
Rights  bill  that  is  now  under  debate,  I 
shall  vote  for  it  for  political  reasons. 
Lest  my  use  of  the  adjective  be  misun- 
derstood, let  me  explain  that  I  will  vote 
"aye"  in  order  to  associate  myself  with 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation  even 
though  I  disapprove  of  most  of  its 
specific  provisions. 

In  the  ordinary  case,  I  would  vote 
against  such  a  bill  to  record  my  view 
that  it  ought  to  be  referred  back  to  the 
drawing  board.  On  rare  occasions,  how- 
ever— and  this  is  one  of  those — a  partic- 
ular bill  will  assume  a  symbolic  impor- 
tance that  far  transcends  its  component 
parts.  In  this  instance,  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  our  population,  men  and 
women  who  are  members  of  minorities 
that  in  the  past  have  been  subject  to  dis- 
crimination at  the  polls,  view  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  sis  a  test 
of  our  commitment  to  the  proposition 
that  no  American  citizen  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote  by  practices 
and  tactics  designed  to  discourage  their 
exercise  of  their  franchise. 

I  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
where  complex  legislation  is  concerned, 
the  only  message  that  gets  transmitted 
is  how  a  Senator  voted,  and  not  why  he 
voted  as  he  did.  And  this  is  where  the 
politics  comes  in,  Mr.  President:  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  vitally  important  that 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  Americans, 
and  members  of  other  minority  groups, 
understand  that  those  who  are  labeled 
"conservative"  are  as  concerned  over  the 
protection  of  fundamental  civil  liberties 
as  anyone  else  in  the  country.  I  happen 
to  think  that  in  practice,  we  are  more 
solicitous  about  protecting  the  rights 
of  individuals  from  unwarranted  intru- 
sions by  government  than  are  those  who 
because  of  the  symbolic  importance  of 
are  usually  labeled  "liberal."  Therefore 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension,  because 
how  I  vote  on  the  bill  will  affect  per- 
ceptions as  to  how  I  feel  about  its  objec- 
tives, because  a  negative  vote  on  my  part 
will  not  result  in  better  legislation,  I 
will  vote  for  the  extension  even  though 
it  contains  more  serious  defects  than  can 
be  corrected  through  the  amendatory 
process. 

I  believe  the  most  important  of  the 
amendments  now  at  the  desk  are  those 
that  would  eliminate  the  highlv  dis- 
criminatory application  of  the  bill  to  a 
few  States,  and  give  it  equal  application 
to  every  State.  The  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  would  be  to  cover  the  bill's 
often  punitive  provisions  to  every  State. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  our  best 
chance  to  secure  the  necessary  correc- 
tions in  the  law  will  be  to  have  it  applied 
to  all  50  States  rather  than  to  a  half- 
dozen  of  those  of  the  Old  South  where 
the  abuses  the  law  is  aimed  at  correct- 
ing were  most  prevalent.  Falling  such  na- 
tional application,  the  bill  should  at  least 
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contain  provisions  that  would  allow  in- 
dividual States,  upon  proper  showing,  to 
exempt  themselves  from  its  provisions. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
abuses  are  now  part  of  history,  and  that 
the  more  prudent  courses  would  be  to 
substitute  new  legislation  that  would  af- 
firm the  Federal  interest  in  equal  access 
to  the  polls,  and  then  let  the  courts  de- 
termine when  such  access  is  being  denied. 
I  recognize,  however,  that  such  a  bill 
will  not  be  enacted  this  year.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  by  the  time  the  ex- 
tension we  will  be  adopting  expires,  there 
will  be  a  sufiQcient  national  assurance 
that  past  practices  are  in  fact  dead  to 
enable  us  to  adopt  permanent  legislation 
that  restores  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  officials  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  quallflcations  of  voters 
and  the  supervision  of  elections. 


ORDER  FOR  NOMINATIONS  TO  BE 
HELD  IN  STATUS  QUO  DURING 
RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE,  AUGUST 
1.  1975-SEPTEMBER  3,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  nomi- 
nations currently  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  or  received  by  the  Senate  by 
August  1,  1975,  be  considered  as  remain- 
ing in  status  quo  during  the  {uijoumment 
of  the  Senate  from  August  1,  1975,  imtil 
September  3,  1975,  unless  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader,  or  both  of 
them,  notify  the  President  of  the  United 
States  within  10  days  of  August  1.  1975, 
that  a  nomination  or  nominations  would 
not  be  so  considered  and  would  be  re- 
turned to  him  and,  therefore  would  have 
to  be  resubmitted  in  order  for  the  Senate 
to  act  thereon  after  it  reconvenes  on 
Septembers,  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
will  meet  tomorrow  at  11  a.m.  Immec"!- 
ately  the  1  hour  imder  the  cloture  rule 
will  begin  running,  and  at  the  hour  of 
12  noon  the  cleric  will  call  the  roll  to 
establish  a  quorum.  Upon  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  quorum  the  automatic  rollcall 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  will 
occur.  That  rollcall  vote,  therefore,  will 
occur  at  about  12:15pjn. 

I  would  imagine  that  tomorrow  will  be 
a  very  active  day  in  the  Senate  with 
quite  a  number  of  rollcall  votes.  The  Sen- 
ate is  already  alerted  to  the  fact  that  we 
may  have  a  very  long  session  tomorrow. 


July  22,  1975 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AJki. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:40 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1975,  at  11  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  22,  1975: 

Depabtment   of   Defense 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Howard  H.  Cal- 
laway, resigned. 

Energy  Research  and  Development 
Austin  N.  Heller,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development   (new  position). 
Department  of  Commerce 
James  A.  Baker,  in,  of  Texas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  John  K.  Tabor, 
resigned. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Asaph  H.  Hall,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, vice  John  W.  Ingram,  resigned. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Robert  E.  Patrlcelll,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Urban  Mass   Transportation   Administrator, 
vice  Frank  C.  Herrlnger,  resigned. 
Federal  Power  Commission 
John  HolUday  Holloman,  III,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  22,  1976.  vice  Rush  Moody.  Jr., 
resigned. 

Department  of  the  Treasurt 
Edwin  H.  Yeo,  m,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  vice  Jack  Franklin  Bennett,  re- 
signed. 


Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
David  8.  Cook,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, vice  Sheldon  B.  Lubar,  resigned. 
Alcohol,  Druo  Abttsx,  and  Mental  Health 
Aoministbation 
James  D.  Isblster,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental    Health    Administration    (new    posi- 
tion). 

In  thz  Am  Force 
The  following  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title   10  of  the 
United  States  Code  : 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Hoyt  8.  Vandenberg,  Jr.,  679- 
34-3982FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.  Robert  L.  Thompson,  Jr.,  46S-0&- 
8490FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Dental), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
36,  831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Johnston,  386-12- 
4458FG,  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Billy  M.  Jones,  256-2O-8802FG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  J.  E.  Gardner,  510-16-7885PG,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Col.  Paul  E.  Hoover,  281-16-0990PG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Walter  C.  Leonardo,  666-O7-064ePG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Lawrence  A.  Quebbeman.  6e2-3ft- 
6579PG,  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Billy  M.  Jones,  256-20-8802FG, 
Air  National  Guard. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  22, 1975: 

Department     of    Health,    Education,     and 
Welfare 

Forrest  David  Mathews,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

John  Meier,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
OIL  POLICY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am  Inserting 
In  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
today  from  the  State  Department  re- 
garding the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act,  H.R.  7014.  The  letter  expresses 
that  Agency's  concern  over  several  pro- 
vlsiwis  of  HJl.  7014: 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
Minority  Leader.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  am  writing  to  express 
oiir  concern  that  several  of  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act  of  1975  could  prevent  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Agreement  for  an  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  (the  lEP),  and 
would  require  the  United  States  to  express 
a  formal  reservation  in  Its  adherence  to  the 
lEP.  Indeed,  the  numerous  restrictions,  in 
the  form  of  advance  approvals  and  potential 
one-House  vetoes,  cast  serious  doubt  on  the 
value  of  the  authority  conferred.  These  re- 
strictions appear  In  the  conservation  and 
strategic  reserve  provisions  of  the  proposed 


bill.  They  not  only  threaten  to  undermine 
the  lEP,  but  also  extend  the  role  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government  into  operations 
to  an  extent  inappropriate  to  the  emergency 
situation  with  which  the  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  deal. 

A  key  element  of  the  lEP  Is  an  agreement 
by  the  participating  countries  to  prepare,  and 
to  have  ready  for  Implementation,  contin- 
gency plans  for  achieving  demand  restraint 
in  case  of  a  supply  cutoff.  The  purpose  of 
these  demand  restraint  measures  Is  to  insure 
that,  m  all  embargo  situations.  In  addition 
to  sharing  available  supplies,  each  partici- 
pating coimtry  will  reduce  its  consvunptlon 
by  a  previously  agreed  amount  (7%  or  10% 
depending  on  the  level  of  reduction  of  sup- 
plies). The  lEP  envisions  that  these  meas- 
ures be  made  applicable  as  automatically  as 
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possible,  in  order  to  increase  the  likelihood 
of  effective  and  prompt  implementation  In 
an  actual  emergency,  and  thereby  to 
strengthen  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  lEP. 
Obviously  the  more  credible  the  measures, 
the  less  likely  it  Is  that  another  embargo  will 
be  Imposed. 

The  requirement  now  contained  in  section 
201  of  the  bill  for  positive  Congressional 
approval  with  respect  to  each  and  every 
contingency  plan  would  present  two  serious 
problems  In  terms  of  implementing  the  lEP. 
First,  Article  5  of  the  Agreement  requires 
each  participating  country  to  "at  all  times 
have  ready  a  program  of  contingent  oil  de- 
mand restraint  measures  .  .  ."  The  require- 
ment for  advance,  affirmative  Congressional 
action  woTOld  create  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
this  obligation  could  be  met.  Second,  and 
more  fundamentally,  the  United  States  is 
obligated  to  seek  legislative  authority  which 
would  enable  us  to  fully  implement  our  lEP 
obligations.  The  deadline  for  all  countries 
to  complete  these  legislative  procedures  has 
been  extended  to  September  1,  1975.  but 
under  the  current  draft  of  the  bill  comple- 
tion' of  the  procedures  in  the  United  States 
would  be  insufficient  since  the  basic  approval 
of  demand  restraint  measures  would  only 
come  at  some  later  date,  and  even  then, 
would  be  subject  to  Congressional  veto.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
would  be  required  to  take  a  formal  reserva- 
tion in  Its  adherence  to  the  lEP,  pending 
further  Congressional  action.  Should  Con- 
gress refuse  to  adopt  any  contingency  plan, 
the  United  States  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
move this  reservation. 

In  addition  to  our  objections  to  the  ad- 
vance approval  mechanism,  we  are  equally 
concerned  over  the  bill's  requirement  that 
Presidential  actions  be  subject  to  disapproval 
by  either  House  of  the  Congress.  This  would 
place  us  in  an  untenable  position  going  into 
an  emergency  since  we  would  never  know 
whether  the  veto  power  would  be  exercised. 
Furthermore,  it  would  cast  immediate  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  will  ever 
in  fact  be  able  to  discharge  its  lEP  obliga- 
tions. 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  restrictions  contained 
in  section  201,  the  United  States  were  re- 
quired to  take  a  formal  reservation  to  Its 
adherence  to  the  lEP,  this  would  have  very 
unfortunate  political  consequences.  It  would 
undermine  the  solid  front  among  industrial- 
ized oil  consumers  which  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  create,  and  would  be  a  particularly 
unfortunate  step  since  It  has  been  vigorous 
United  States  leadership,  commencing  with 
the  Washington  Energy  Conference  in  1974, 
which  has  forged  the  measure  of  unity  of 
consumer  countries  which  now  exists.  The 
passage  of  such  limited  legislative  authority 
and  the  problems  it  would  create  In  terms 
of  adherence  to  the  lEP  could  also  leave 
the  United  States  open  to  the  criticism  that 
It  has  changed  Its  attitude  toward  the  TEP, 
and  could  hamper  our  ability  to  achieve 
other  negotiating  objectives  in  the  energy 
area. 

The  same  problems  arise  In  connection 
with  Congressional  veto  provisions  with. re- 
spect to  the  establishment  and  utilization 
of  the  proposed  Petroleum  Reserve.  Not  only 
would  a  plan  have  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress before  Implementation  and  not  be  re- 
jected, but  also  certain  extraordinary  meas- 
ures, including  condemnation,  described  in 
section  255  would  be  required  to  pass  a  simi- 
lar hurdle,  and  any  draw  down  from  the 
Reserve  would  be  subject  to  a  one-House 
veto.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  restric- 
tions is  to  cast  doubt  on  whether  the  United 
States  would  ever  in  fact  be  able  to  establish 
and  utilize  such  a  Reserve. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  section  204 
of  the  bill  initially  considered  by  the  Sub- 
committee, relating  to  the  authority  to  In- 
crease   production    In    emergency    clrcum- 
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stances,  should  be  restored.  This  could  be 
an  Important  tool  for  use  In  an  emergency. 
We  also  believe  that  the  Information  section 
of  the  bill  (section  214)  Is  inadequate  be- 
catise  of  the  provision  requiring  certain  In- 
formation to  be  submitted  to  the  lEA  in 
aggregated  form.  The  potential  availability  of 
Information  was  perceived  by  many  other 
countries  as  an  Important  Incentive  to  them 
for  entering  into  the  lEP.  Specific  Informa- 
tion requirements,  as  well  as  their  purpose 
and  uses,  are  currently  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  lEA.  If  the  United  States 
were  unilaterally  to  foreclose  the  possibility 
that  certain  types  of  data  provided  for  in 
the  lEP  might  be  made  available,  while  the 
issue  Is  actively  being  discussed  by  the  lEA 
members.  It  would  hinder  our  efforts  to  keep 
these  other  countries  solidly  behind  the  Pro- 
gram. In  this  regard  we  should  like  to  re- 
Iterate  that  we  are  sensitive  to  the  possible 
security  problems  In  the  lEA  and  to  the 
antl-competitlve  potential  of  disaggregated 
data.  We  believe  that  the  lEP  agreement  it- 
self and  the  authority  in  the  legislation  to 
withhold  Information  which  would  prejudice 
competition  combines  fully  adequate  means 
to  protect  data.  Therefore,  we  oppose  this 
aspect  of  the  information  section  of  the 
bUl. 

With  reference  to  the  antitrust  provisions 
of  section  212,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  workable  antitrust  provisions, 
which  are  crucial  to  the  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  the  lEP.  To  this  end  we  strongly 
suggest  that  the  House  accept  the  com- 
parable immunity  subsection  In  S.  622  which 
was  adopted,  with  the  support  of  Senators 
Jackson  and  Hart,  by  the  Senate.  These  pro- 
visions were  worked  out  by  several  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  we  believe,  should 
provide  a  workable  Immunity  subsection 
coupled  with  fully  adequate  procedural  safe- 
guards to  prevent  anticompetitive  abuses. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  strongly  held  concern  with 
Congressional  oversight  to  which  the  ad- 
vance approval  and  veto  procedures  are  ad- 
dressed. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  authorities  which  we  request  are 
for  emergency  use  only — and  for  an  emer- 
gency which  will  be  less  likely  to  occur  if 
these  authorities  are  granted.  We  are  most 
concerned  that  the  lEP  develop  into  a  viable 
Instrument  of  the  consumer  countries,  which 
will  serve  as  a  genuine  deterrent  against  fu- 
ture embargoes,  and  we  believe  that  If  the 
lEP  is  to  be  effective,  the  authorities  be- 
hind it  must  be  real,  and  must  be  perceived 
as  real.  Hence,  we  reiterate  our  request  that 
the  Executive  be  granted  authority  to  carry 
out  the  key  elements  of  the  lEP. 
Slncerly  yours, 

Robert  J.  McClosket, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


"BEAUREGARD  H.  MILLER  DAY' 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on  August 
2  the  city  of  Gretna.  La.,  will  celebrate 
"Beauregard  H.  Miller  Day"  to  honor 
the  man  who  has  served  as  the  city's 
chief  of  police  for  50  years. 

A  long-time  and  devoted  friend  to  Hale 
and  me,  the  chief  has  dedicated  his  dis- 
tinguished career  to  the  safety  of  the 
citizens  of  Gretna  since  1925  when  he 
first  took  oflSce  as  city  marshal.  In  those 
days  the  chief  was  literally  a  one-man 
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police  force  and  his  "equipment"  was  a 
.38  revolver  and  a  Buick;  but  in  the  past 
50  years  Gretna  has  grown  incredibly  and 
"Burry"  has  kept  pace  by  developing  the 
Gretna  Police  Department  into  the  model 
of  efficiency  it  is  today,  with  38  officers, 
a  detective  bureau,  a  K-9  corps,  and  10 
squad  cars. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  the 
chief's  career,  a  national  record  at  half 
a  century,  as  a  living  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  contemporary  law  enforce- 
ment technique.  However,  there  is  more 
to  efifective  law  enforcement  than  man- 
power and  technology;  the  most  impor- 
tant ingredient  is  the  man  who  performs 
the  job.  Chief  Miller's  50  years  on  the 
force  have  been  characterized  by  fear- 
lessness, dedication,  and  tireless  work — 
he  is  still  on  call  24  hours  a  day. 

His  ability  was  recognized  in  1948  when 
Incoming  Gov.  Earl  K.  Long  offered 
"Burry"  the  appointment  as  State  super- 
intendent of  police;  the  chief  preferred 
to  remain  on  the  job  in  Gretna,  however, 
and  declined  the  promotion.  Probably 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  Chief 
Miller's  competence  is  the  fact  that  the 
voters  of  Gretna  have  elected  him  chief 
of  police  of  their  city  for  14  consecutive 
terms,  and  on  August  2  they  will  formally 
honor  him  by  dedicating  a  day  of  cele- 
bration to  his  career  of  public  service. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Chief  Beauregard  H. 
Miller,  and  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
for  the  excellent  job  he  is  doing  for  the 
citizens  of  Gretna,  La.,  and  for  law  en- 
forcement generally. 


INCREASING  APPROPRIA-HONS  FOR 
WETLAND  ACQUISITIONS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies,  HJl. 
8773,  is  scheduled  July  23  for  House  floor 
action.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
obtain  a  $10  million  advance  for  fiscal 
year  1976  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Account  for  the  acquisition  of 
wetlands.  The  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  "$1,000,000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

In  1961,  Congress  enacted  the  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act,  which  authorized  a  $105- 
million  loan  fund  to  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  duck  stamp  receipts  to  acceler- 
ate Federal  efforts  to  prevent  and  offset 
serious  loss  of  waterfowl  production  ha- 
bitat. It  set  as  a  goal  acquisition  of  2.5 
million  acres  of  high  quality  breeding 
and  other  waterfowl  habitat. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  remains 
$19.1  million  in  loan  authorization  now 
available  for  appropriation  in  1976,  no 
request  was  made  against  this  authority 
in  the  President's  budget.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $1  million.  Yet,  a 
shortfall  of  some  600,000  acres  exists  to 
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accomplish  the  Initial  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
carried  on  an  agonizing  stmggle  to  ac- 
quire important  waterfowl  habitat 
against  the  pressures  of  increasing  land 
prices  and  competitirai  for  land,  with  in- 
adequate funding.  The  administration 
has  consistently  assigned  low  priority  to 
land  acquisition.  The  least  we  can  do  is 
to  honor  the  loan  commitment  the  Con- 
gress made,  which  also  is  to  be  repaid 
by  duck  hunters.  Furthermore,  this  body 
only  several  weeks  ago  overwhelmingly 
extended  the  wetlands  sicquisition  pro- 
gram, due  to  expire  June  30,  1976. 

Unquestionably,  the  need  to  identify 
and  preserve  wetlands  has  never  been 
more  critical.  Wetlands  are  disappearing 
at  increasing  rates  and  likewise,  the  cost 
of  remaining  wetlands  is  doubling  and 
tripling.  The  need  for  a  source  of  funds 
in  excess  of  duck  stamp  receipts  to  con- 
tinue acquisition  is  essential. 

The  current  economic  recession  has 
presented  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire 
land  from  owners  and  developers  who  are 
financially  hard  pressed.  Inadequate 
funding  for  this  program  now  will  fur- 
ther postpone  the  initial  objectives  set  by 
Congress  under  the  Wetlands  Loans  Act 
and  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  preserv- 
ing the  habitat  necessary  to  maintain 
our  wildlife  heritage. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment.  The 
following  Members  join  me  in  this 
effort:  Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett;  Hon. 
Silvio  O.  Conte;  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Por- 
sythe;  Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey;  Hon. 
Lucien  N.  Nedzi;  Hon.  Bob  Casey;  Hon. 
William  D.  Ford;  Hon.  Robert  I.  Lago- 
BCARsiNo;  Hon.  John  E.  Moss:  and  Hon. 
Robert  L.  P.  Sikes. 


SUPERIOR  COURT  JUDGE  RETIRES 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
tirement of  Superior  Court  Judge  Prank 
Blum,  an  outstanding  California  jurist. 
On  Augiist  2,  1975,  the  people  of  San 
Mateo  County  will  honor  Judge  Blum  at 
a  retirement  dinner  and  I  feel  it  is  fitting 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  esteemed  career  of  such  a  highly  re- 
spected jurist  from  my  own  State. 

Judge  Blum  received  his  bachelor  of 
laws  degree  and  doctor  of  jurisprudence 
degree  from  San  Francisco  Law  School 
and  was  admitted  to  the  California  Bar 
in  1941.  During  World  War  n,  Frank  saw 
action  in  North  Africa  and  Italy  while 
serving  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  Included  among  the  medals 
and  citations  he  received  in  combat  were : 
Three  battle  stars,  the  African  Mediter- 
ranean Theatre,  Victory,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Theatre,  the  Rome-Amo  Campaign, 
the  North  Appenine  Campaign,  and  the 
Po  Valley  Campaign.  Upon  returning 
home,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and 
In  1949  became  Daly  City's  second  city 
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attorney.  Eight  years  later,  after  a  nota- 
ble career  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Daly  City,  Frank  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  superior  court.  He  was  presiding 
judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1958,  1960, 
and  1962.  Since  1957  San  Mateo  County 
residents  have  been  privileged  to  have 
the  benefit  of  Judge  Blum's  prudent  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

The  judge's  other  achievements  in- 
clude: National  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Conciliation 
Courts  for  1971.  In  1972  Prank  was  the 
guest  lecturer  of  the  California  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  and  in  1973  he 
served  as  a  faculty  member  of  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Advocacy,  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  the  Law.  He  is  also  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  National  and  International  As- 
sociation of  Probate  Judges. 

Judge  Blum  is  looking  forward  to  en- 
joying his  retirement  years  with  his  wife 
Lois,  his  two  sons  Prank  Jr.,  and  Bill,  his 
daughter  Dian,  and  his  two  grandchil- 
dren Jennifer  and  Julie.  Retirement  does 
not  mean  rest  for  the  judge  who  will  re- 
turn to  the  practice  of  law  joining  his  son 
Prank  Jr.,  in  the  firm  of  Hupf,  Etche- 
verry,  and  Blum. 

We  in  San  Mateo  County  are  grateful 
that  Judge  Blum,  a  50  year  resident  of 
the  county,  plans  to  practice  in  Daly  City 
where  his  outstanding  grasp  of  juris- 
prudence and  concern  for  his  fellow 
citizens  will  continue  to  be  felt  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Finally,  and  most  important  to  me,  he 
is  a  good  and  personal  friend,  whose 
warmth,  enthusiasm,  and  understanding 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  support 
to  me  for  many  years. 


HANNAPORD  ENDORSES  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION         PHYSICIANS 
AND   DENTISTS    COMPARABILITY 
I  PAY  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 


OP   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pas- 
sage of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Physicians  and  Dentists  Comparability 
Pay  Act  of  1975,  KM.  8240,  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  solving  the  recruitment  and 
retention  crisis  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  VA's  Inability  to  of- 
fer competitive  salaries  to  its  physicians 
and  dentists  has  incited  a  mass  exodus 
of  qualified  personnel.  From  July  1,  1974 
through  March  31,  1975,  279  full-time 
physicians  have  terminated  their  em- 
ployment. In  addition  153  physicians 
have  converted  to  part-time  employment. 
A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  indicated  that 
of  the  approximately  5,500  full-time  phy- 
sicians presently  employed  by  the  VA. 
40  percent  are  affected  by  the  $36,000 
salary  limitation  and  cannot  expect  any 
increases  in  the  near  futiu-e.  Comparing 
VA  physician  salaries  with  other  cate- 
gories of  physicans  further  exemplifies 
this  inequity. 
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Average  net  income 

Non-federal   physicians $49, 4is 

Physicians  In  group  practice 52,  ooo 

PuU-tlme  academic  medicine 37,600 

Military    medicine 37,366 

VA  physicians.. 31,000 

H.R.  8240  attempts  to  achieve  pay 
comparability  for  VA  physicians  and 
dentists  in  the  uniformed  services.  This 
bill  would  authorize  up  to  $5,000  a  year 
in  special  pay  and  $8,500  a  year  in  incen- 
tive pay  to  VA  physicians  and  half  that 
to  VA  dentists.  It  would  also  direct  the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation related  to  the  problems  of 
attracting  and  retaining  qualified  physi- 
cians and  dentists  and  report  back  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  by  August 
31,  1976,  with  a  permanent  legislative 
solution. 

I  believe  H.R.  8240  in  the  short  run  will 
restore  the  VA's  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  well-qualified  physicians  and  den- 
tists. It  will  also  give  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  other  parties  in- 
volved time  to  develop  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. 


CAPnVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  commemorating  the 
17th  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

The  world's  hopes  for  detente  doubt- 
less are  bolstered  as  the  Apollo  and 
Soyuz  space  vehicles  join  overhead  and 
hurtle  around  the  world.  As  one  com- 
mentator observed  during  this  historic 
week,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  any  bound- 
aries on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  how- 
ever hard  one  might  look.  The  spirit  of 
Apollo-Soyuz  is  the  spirit  of  worldwide 
hope,  that  we  can  exchange  the  animos- 
ity of  the  cold  war  for  the  openness  of 
lasting  peace. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  the  goal  of 
effective  world  peace  in  the  nuclear  age. 
So  we  must  strive  for  it  relentlessly.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  ignore,  nor  do 
we  wish  to  for  a  moment,  those  formerly 
free  nations  now  dominated  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  U.S.SJl.  knows  full  well 
of  the  consistent  concern  of  the  United 
States  in  this  matter,  because  we  are 
made  up,  in  large  part,  of  people  who 
made  the  agonizing  decision  to  leave  the 
lands  of  their  birth  and  find  a  haven  in 
the  United  States  rather  than  endure 
subservience. 

We  need  to  reiterate  our  strong  con- 
cern for  the  captive  nations  as  much  to 
reassure  those  peoples  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them  as  to  remind  the  Soviets 
that  these  many  subjugated  nationalities 
are  in  our  minds  and  hearts.  The  re- 
membrance is  especially  strong  during 
this,  our  Bicentennial  year,  the  200th 
anniversary  of  American  independence. 

Detente  Is  a  noble  objective.  To  me,  it 
conveys  the  notion  of  reasonableness, 
something  for  which  there  has  been  little 
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room  during  the  many  years  of  the  cold 
war.  I  believe  that  in  Apollo-Soyuz  we 
have  seen  a  manifestation  of  a  Soviet  in- 
clination toward  reasonableness.  And  I 
hope  that  ultimately  it  can  be  extended 
to  such  issues  as  the  right  of  individual 
nationalities  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tinies. The  Baltic  States,  for  example, 
were  not  allowed  to  make  that  decision. 
They  were  directed  to  "vote"  under  the 
presence  of  Soviet  military  forces  in  1940 
and  have  suffered  that  domination  for 
the  ensuing  35  years,  managing,  how- 
ever, to  remind  the  world  and  the  Rus- 
sian of  their  ceaseless  nationalism. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  time.  Not  for  us,  not  for  the 
Soviets,  not  for  the  peoples  of  those 
countries.  Nor  should  it  be.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  we  will  no  longer 
need  to  hold  this  observance,  when  the 
transit  from  one  country  to  another 
throughout  the  world  will  be  as  easy  as 
it  has  been  this  week  for  Apollo-Soyuz. 


TEACHER'S  HELPERS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education,  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  many  problems 
in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education. 
Over  the  course  of  the  last  several  years, 
various  techniques  and  innovations  have 
been  introduced  in  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  elementary  and  pre- 
school education.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams have  not  been  as  successful  as  we 
might  have  hoped,  while  others  have 
achieved  results  far  beyond  original  ex- 
pectations. An  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  12,  1975,  illustrates  one 
of  the  newer  techniques  in  operation  in 
my  home  State  of  California. 

I  believe  there  are  several  strong  points 
to  the  early  childhood  education  pro- 
gram. One  is  that  the  entire  program  is 
keyed  to  Individ' \alized  instruction  for 
each  child.  Through  emphasis  on  indi- 
vidualized education,  the  program  en- 
ables teachers  and  teacher  helpers  to 
uncover  learning  problems  far  sooner 
than  they  are  detected  in  regular  class- 
room settings.  Naturally,  individualized 
instruction  requires  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. This,  in  my  opinion,  leads  to  the 
second  great  strength  of  the  early  child- 
hood education  program :  the  massive  in- 
volvement of  parents,  grandparents,  and 
even  older  children  in  the  education  of 
young  students.  I  believe  that  by  involv- 
ing parents  and  siblings  in  educational 
programs,  we  might  bind  families  closer 
to  each  other  in  common  endeavor. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  this  con- 
cept is  it  provides  a  flat  amount  of  money 
on  a  per  pupil  basis  to  the  local  school  to 
be  used  in  any  way  that  a  joint  coun- 
cil of  parents  and  teachers  determine  wUl 
best  meet  children's  needs.  As  the  author 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Education  of 
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All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975 
which  establishes  a  parental-professional 
advisory  board  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren's education,  I  strongly  support  a 
provision  which  joins  parents  and  teach- 
ers together  in  planning  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Last,  we  should  look  at  the  record  of 
this  experimental  program.  After  1  year 
of  the  program  in  California,  ECE  helped 
increase  pupil  performance  in  reading 
and  math  by  from  10  to  40  percent,  de- 
pending upon  the  school.  The  State  de- 
partment of  education  noted  that  ECE 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  improve- 
ment registered  in  these  tests.  Impor- 
tantly, the  gains  in  test  scores  were  pres- 
ent throughout  all  socio-economic  levels 
of  students. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  early 
childhood  education  program  has  been 
greeted  by  teachers,  parents  and  admin- 
istrators alike  requires  that  we  in  Con- 
gress examine  its  features  and  its  suc- 
cesses when  considering  legislation  deal- 
ing with  education.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  a  story  which 
gives  in  great  detail  the  record  of  this 
experimental  education  program  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Jovimal,  June  12, 
1976] 
Teachers'  Helpers:  Parents  Plat  Big  Role 

In   California   Program   To  Aid   Starting 

Pupils 

(By  Earl  C.  Oottschalk  Jr.) 

Los  Angeles. — Outside  the  wire  fence  sur- 
rounding the  107th  Street  Elementary  School 
In  this  all-black  section  of  Watts,  life  is 
hard.  The  crime  rate  Is  so  bad  that  each 
classroom's  doors  must  be  locked  from  the 
outside  to  protect  against  muggers  and  rap- 
ists. Most  of  the  parents  work  In  menial 
Jobs  or  are  on  welfare.  The  average  family 
makes  a  paltry  $7,078  a  year,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  children  come  from  fatherless  homes. 

Outside  the  fence  surrounding  the  Warner 
Avenue  Elementary  School  In  the  Holmby 
Hills  section  of  Los  Angeles,  It's  another 
world.  The  average  family  makes  (46,000  a 
year,  and  mansions,  including  Playboy  en- 
trepreneur Hugh  Hefner's,  border  the  school. 
Members  of  the  parent-teacher  association 
Include  executives,  attorneys  and  entertain- 
ers like  Connie  Stevens,  James  Farantlno, 
Anna  Marie  Alberghettl  and  Shelley  Berman. 

The  settings  of  the  two  Los  Angeles  ele- 
mentary schools  couldn't  be  more  difTerent. 
Yet  both  are  being  transformed  by  the  same 
program — Early  Childhood  Education,  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  reforms  of  primary 
education  ever  attempted  by  a  state.  The 
two  schools  are  among  1,300  elementary 
schools  in  California  from  all  economic  levels 
participating  In  the  second  year  of  the  state's 
new  educational  strategy.  In  all,  some  280,000 
school  children,  or  22  %  of  the  total  in  kinder- 
garten through  third  grade,  are  Involved. 

The  approach  differs  from  previous  edu- 
cational reforms  like  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Head  Start  program  that  were  aimed 
at  helping  low-achieving  pupils  In  poor 
areas.  Early  Childhood  Education  is  aimed 
at  all  students — rich  and  poor — and  is  a 
complete  restructuring  of  education  Instead 
of  an  enrichment  program  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

early  warning  system 

Early  Childhood  Education  is  designed  to 
individualize  education  for  each  child,  it 
stresses  the  need  for  early  detection  of 
learning  problems  and  early  Intervention  to 
correct  problems  before  they  become  seri- 
ous. Under  the  plan,  each  teacher  has  an  in- 
dividual profile  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
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nesses  of  every  chUd  In  aU  the  basic  skills, 
and  especially  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
Armed  with  this  profile,  the  teacher  can  di- 
agnose the  child's  learning  problems  and 
prescribe  remedies. 

Since  IndivldUEilized  education  obviously 
Is  Impossible  in  a  classroom  with  one  teacher 
and  30  students,  the  key  to  the  California 
plan  Is  a  massive  Infusion  of  volunteers  Into 
the  classroom  to  lower  the  adult-to-pupll 
ratio  to  at  least  one-to-10.  Grandparents,  par- 
ents, Junior  and  senior  high  school  students, 
older  elementary-school  children  and  other 
volunteers  help  the  teacher  give  each  child 
special  attention. 

Another  major  facet  of  the  program  Is  get- 
ting parents  Intensely  Involved  in  the  schools 
in  other  ways.  The  project  requires  that 
parents  help  teachers  plan  the  school's  goals. 
Parents  themselves  also  attend  classes  to 
learn  how  and  what  their  children  are  Iseing 
taught. 

Parents  at  both  the  107th  Street  School 
and  the  Warner  Avenue  School  seem  to  like 
the  new  emphasis  on  individualized  educa- 
tion and  their  new  voice  in  their  children's 
education. 

"By  the  time  my  son  gets  to  fourth  grade, 
he'll  know  more  than  my  older  boy  who's  in 
the  eighth  grade,"  says  Bob  Francis,  organizer 
of  a  fathers'  club  at  the  107th  Street  School. 
Louise  Epstein,  a  Warner  Avenue  parent, 
says:  "We  have  so  many  volunteers  we've 
lowered  our  adult-to-pupll  ratio  to  four-to- 
one.  You  can  send  your  child  to  the  most 
expensive  private  school  and  not  get  that. 
Were  picking  up  reading  and  perceptual 
problems  early  with  all  this  individual  atten- 
tion." 

pleased  principals 

The  principals  are  happy,  too.  "It's  turned 
our  teaching  around,"  says  Patricia  Marshall. 
107th  Street  principal.  "The  parents  have  a 
new  pride  in  the  school."  Robert  Searle, 
Warner  Avenue  principal,  says,  "Affluent  kids 
have  problems,  too,  and  this  program  is  meet- 
ing their  needs." 

Educators  and  governmental  experts  across 
the  U.S.  are  watching  the  California  program 
to  see  if  it  can  meet  needs  elsewhere.  "What 
California  Is  doing  Is  very  promising."  says 
Terrel  H.  Bell,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. "I  agree  with  it  100%.  I  think  there's  a 
need  for  Early  Childhood  Education  at  all 
socioeconomic  levels.  I  believe  that  parents 
need  to  be  Intensely  Involved  in  the  schools 
because  the  success  of  the  children  is  closely 
related  to  the  parents'  Involvement. 

Testing  after  the  first  year  of  the  California 
program  showed  that  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion apparently  helped  Increase  average  pupil 
performance  in  reading  and  math  by  10% 
to  40%,  depending  upon  the  school.  Children 
of  all  socioeconomic  levels  have  shown  good 
gains.  "The  first-year  results  were  far  beyond 
anything  we  anticipated,"  California  State 
School  Superintendent  Wilson  Riles  says 
"We  didn't  expect  to  show  any  improvement 
for  the  first  year  because  we  were  gearing 
up  for  a  new  program."  Mr.  Riles  expects  fur- 
ther gains  when  analysis  of  this  school  year 
Is  completed. 

financial  support  set 

In  addition,  the  Early  Childhood  Education 
program  has  won  at  least  some  assurance  of 
continued  financial  support.  It  hasn't  been 
affected  by  the  general  budgetary  cutbacks 
In  California  schools  because,  as  a  statewide 
education  program.  It  Isn't  dependent  on 
average  dally  attendance  figures  or  local 
property  taxes.  It  began  during  the  1973-74 
school  year  with  a  $25  million  approprUtion 
from  the  legislature  and  with  programs  for 
12%,  of  the  state's  kindergarten  through 
third-grade  children.  For  1974-75  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  $40  million  to  cover  22% 
of  such  chUdren,  and  the  1975-76  program  Is 
also  stated  In  Gov.  Edmund  Brown's  budget 
at  the  22  7o  level,  which  seems  assured.  Mr. 
RUes  would  like  to  expand  it  to  40%  of  the 
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children— a  proposal  that  still  Is  In  the  hands 
of  the  legislature. 

In  the  first  year,  44%  of  the  money  was 
spent  to  hire  additional  Instructional  aides, 
157c  on  new  materials  and  22  7o  to  hire  more 
teachers  and  other  professionals — and  only 
27c  on  administration. 

Each  local  school  in  the  program  gets  $130 
per  pupil  to  spend  In  any  way  a  local  coun- 
cil of  parents  and  teachers  (with  parents 
constituting  the  majority)  decide  It  can 
best  meet  local  needs.  "AH  we  at  the  state 
level  say  is  that  parents  must  be  involved, 
a  clear  plan  miist  be  made.  It  must  empha- 
size diagnosing  each  child's  needs  and  pre- 
scribing an  answer,  the  adult-to-student  ra- 
tio must  be  at  least  one-to-10  and  educa- 
tion must  be  Individualized."  says  Marian 
Joseph,  a  legislative  coordinator  for  the  state 
education  department. 

And  different  schools  do  spend  their  money 
In  different  ways.  At  107th  Street  School, 
some  of  the  money  was  used  to  hire  parent 
volunteers  because  In  a  poor  district  many 
mothers  cant  donate  their  time.  It  was  also 
used  to  buy  more  professional  help.  At  War- 
ner Avenue  School,  classrooms  were  inun- 
dated with  some  150  parent  volunteers  who 
didn't  need  the  money.  Funds  were  used  to 
hire  professional  experts  to  improve  curricu- 
lum and  to  get  much-needed  Instructional 
materials. 

Early  Childhood  Education  In  California 
began  after  Mr.  Riles  was  elected  In  1970. 
One  of  his  campaign  pledges  had  been  to 
put  more  resources  and  effort  Into  providing 
a  good  learning  environment  earlv  for  chil- 
dren. "Research  findings  consistently  docu- 
ment that  50  %  of  a  person's  Intellectual  po- 
tential is  developed  by  the  time  that  a  per- 
son Is  four  or  five,  and  807c  Is  developed  by 
the  time  the  child  is  eight,"  Mr.  RUes  says. 
He  appointed  a  task  force  to  make  recom- 
mendations, and  the  result  was  Early  Child- 
hood Education. 

SOME  EARLT    CRrriCISM 

Mr.  Riles  wanted  to  start  with  four-year- 
olds.  But  that  raised  vehement  opposition 
"People  charged  that  I  wanted  to  take  babies 
away  from  their  parents  and  brainwash 
them,"  he  says.  The  superintendent  says  he 
had  a  reciurent  nightmare  in  which  he  seized 
babies  from  their  mothers'  breasts  and  re- 
peated to  them.  "Read,  read,  read." 

Once  he  dropped  four-year-olds  from  the 
plan.  Early  Childhood  Education  sailed 
through  the  legislature. 

But  after  the  first  year,  the  plan  ran  Into 
some  criticism.  A  few  educators  and  the 
state's  legislative  analyst  questioned  Mr. 
Riles'  enthusiasm  for  the  program,  charging 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  Early 
Childhood  Education  alone  had  raised  the 
test  scores.  They  said  other  extra  funds  also 
had  been  given  to  schools  showing  test  In- 
creases. Mr.  Riles  replied  that  his  program 
was  a  total  strategy  designed  to  fiU  in  the 
gaps  where  other  "categorical"  or  "special" 
funding  left  off.  ECE  was  the  catalyst  behind 
the  increases,  he  said. 

Indeed,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion says  It  was  able  to  prove  that  ECE  alone 
made  the  difference.  Analysis  of  test  scores 
showed  that  when  ECE  was  added  to  schools 
that  had  either  no  other  special  funding  or 
a  combination  of  other  funding  programs, 
the  ECE  schools  had  superior  performance 
compared  with  non-ECE  schools  that  were 
matched  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds and  other  funding  resources. 

The  biggest  problem  with  ECE  is  the 
amount  of  preparation  and  paper  work  that 
teachers  have  to  do,  Mr.  Riles  says.  Since  the 
plan's  basic  concept  is  to  individualize  edu- 
cation, a  teacher  mxist  keep  voluminous  rec- 
ords on  the  progress  of  each  student,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  dozens  of  subskllls  that  make 
up  a  complex  skill  like  reading.  "This  re- 
quires a  fantastic  amount  of  organization," 
says  Mrs.  Peggy  Boyd,  coordinator  at  the 
107th  Street  School  In  Watts.  "The  record 
ks*plng  Is  driving  us  wild." 
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SOME    tJNHAPPT     TEACHERS 

As  a  result,  teachers  are  working  harder 
than  ever  before.  One  principal  in  the  San 
Piranclsco  area.  In  fact,  says  he  doesn't  want 
the  program  because  "of  all  the  extra  work 
Involved."  A  teacher  In  a  Northern  California 
school  complains  that  "the  parents  and  the 
state  are  trying  to  work  us  to  death  with 
no  increase  In  pay." 

But  there  are  benefits  to  the  extra  work. 
"I  hate  doing  all  that  record  keeping,"  says 
Chert  Garcia,  a  teacher  at  West  Novato  Ele- 
mentary School  near  San  Francisco,  "but  it 
makes  me  a  better  teacher.  I  know  exactly 
where  each  child  is." 

Teachers  are  also  finding  that  under  the 
plan,  parents  are  Invading  what  had  been 
their  exclusive  "turf"— the  classroom— &nd 
some  teachers  deeply  resent  that.  In  one 
school,  some  teachers  became  so  angry  at 
what  they  considered  to  be  Impertinent  par- 
ental suggestions  that  they  cut  off  all  com- 
munications with  parents.  The  principal  had 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  mediating. 

At  Grant  Elementary  School  in  Los  Altos, 
a  pleasant  town  near  San  Joee,  there  were 
plenty  of  teacher-parent  conflicts  In  getting 
the  program  started.  "The  first  year  was 
traumatic,"  says  Karen  Valentine,  a  parent 
leader.  But  after  the  smoke  cleared  there 
was  "a  new  openness"  between  parents  and 
the  teachers,  she  adds.  The  collaboration  led 
to  a  better  program  for  the  children,  she 
says. 

The  teacher's  role  In  the  classroom  also 
has  changed  under  ECE.  A  visitor  to  the 
multi-age  (kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grade)  classroom  of  Marilyn  Austin,  in  the 
middle-class  West  Novata  School  near  San 
Francisco,  found  33  children  working  with 
four  adults — two  parent  volunteers,  ona  stu- 
dent teacher  and  Mrs.  Austin.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  who  was  the  teacher.  Pour  groups  of 
children  were  working  at  different  learning 
stations  on  separate  projects  In  the  class 
study  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  small  groups 
with  plenty  of  supervision,  they  all  seemed 
Interested  and  eager. 

TEACHEBS    KEEP    FINAL    SAT 

"It's  time  that  the  teacher  gets  over  being 
a  power  figure  and  lets  other  Individuals  be- 
come more  Important,"  Mrs.  Austin  says.  But 
the  teacher  retains  the  final  say  in  day-to- 
day teaching. 

All  In  all.  Early  Childhood  Education  re- 
quires a  lot  more  structure,  a  lot  more  man- 
agerial skills  than  regular  education,  says 
West  Novato  principal  Ray  Munson,  a  25- 
year  veteran.  "It  takes  an  expert  to  know 
how  to  manipulate  children  moving  around 
to  all  these  activities  and  how  to  use  parent 
volunteers." 

ECE  is  also  the  first  such  educational 
program  to  "reward  success  Instead  of  fail- 
ure," says  Dale  Etoty,  a  principal  In  Cuper- 
tino, near  San  Jose.  State  Inspectors  visit 
BCE  schools  to  see  If  the  parents  and  teach- 
ers are  actually  doing  what  they  promised 
to  do.  If  they  aren't,  they  don't  get  expansion 
funds.  "In  moeit  federal  programs,"  Mr.  Doty 
says,  "the  worse  Job  you  do  In  educating  the 
kids,  the  more  federal  aid  your  school  gets 
because  the  government  figures  you  need  the 
most  help." 

There's  one  thing  on  which  everyone 
agrees — the  California  program  has  tapped  a 
new  educational  reservoir,  the  26.000  parent 
volunteers.  In  Grant  Elementary  School  In 
Los  Altos,  parent  volunteers  man  a  one-on- 
one  tutoring  program  for  children  with 
special  reading  and  math  problems.  When 
music  was  eliminated  because  of  school 
budget  cutbacks,  parent  volunteers  wrote  a 
music  program.  They  also  developed  a 
sophisticated  physical  education  program 
and  library  materials. 

At  La  Canada  Elementary  School  in  La 
Canada,  an  affluent  suburb  north  of  Los  An- 
geles, principal  Don  Hlngst  successfully  uses 
senior  citizens  are  volunteer  tutors.  One 
volunteer    In    the    first    grade.    77-year-old 
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Enuna  "Cookie"  Koeeter.  says,  "I  get  more 
out  of  It  than  the  children.  It's  been  a  won- 
derful experience." 

Another  unusual  volunteer  at  La  Canada 
Elementary  is  television  director  Christian 
Nyby.  Mr.  Nyby  works  with  second-graders  to 
write  scripts  for  shows  he  has  directed,  like 
"Six  Million  Dollar  Man"  and  "Emergency!" 
He  says  he  has  been  astounded  by  the  chil- 
dren's imagination. 

VOLUNTEERS  ARE  THE  KEY 

But  What  happens  If  a  school  can't  recruit 
volunteers?  "If  you  can't  recruit  them,  you're 
In  trouble,"  says  Leonard  Blanar,  principal 
of  Panama  Elementary  School  In  Sunnyvale, 
"And  If  you  pay  all  of  your  volunteers,  you 
don't  have  enough  money  left  to  do  the  Job." 

Mr.  Blanar  contends  that  the  program  so 
far  Is  underfunded  and  that  it's  relying  too 
heavily  on  volunteers.  With  the  present 
school  funding  cutbacks  and  pessimistic  eco- 
nomic outlook.  Early  Childhood  Education 
Is  unworkable,  he  believes.  He  says  his  school 
received  only  half  the  funds  needed  to  reach 
its  goals. 

And  Bettye  French,  principal  at  Eaton 
School  In  Cupertino,  says  her  school  tried  to 
get  Into  the  Early  Childhood  program  but 
couldn't  because  "we  Just  couldn't  get 
enough  volunteers.  A  lot  of  wives  In  our  dis- 
trict either  work  or  are  In  school,"  she  says. 

"I'm  all  for  WUson  RUes,"  Mrs.  French 
adds,  "but  he  doesn't  have  the  right  to  legis- 
late parent  responsibility."  Through  the  leg- 
islation, Mr.  Riles  has  made  It  mandatory 
for  parents  to  participate  In  their  schools, 
she  says.  "He  doesn't  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  a  parent  spend  time  in  school," 
she  asserts. 

SOLO  ON  THE  STSTEM 

Whatever  the  funding  situation,  parents 
and  teachers  In  the  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion schools  say  they'll  never  go  back  to  the 
old  methods  if  they  can  help  it.  Dolly  Lesky, 
a  parent  volunteer  at  West  Novato  School, 
says,  "I'm  angry  my  two  older  children  dldnt 
get  the  chance  to  experience  this  kind  of 
education.  When  you  start  out  giving  the 
children  extra  help  In  the  early  years,  you 
don't  need  to  try  to  give  It  In  the  upper 
grades  when  It's  too  late.  And  If  a  child  needs 
extra  help,  no  one  knows  It  because  the  pro- 
gram is  Individualized.  Everyone  uses  differ- 
ent papers  and  different  books.  You  never 
have  the  feeling  that  one  kid  Is  doing  badly 
or  is  'stupid.'  " 

Says  Superintendent  Riles:  "I'm  willing  to 
fight  for  Early  ChUdhood  Education.  I've 
been  in  education  and  politics  long  enough 
to  know  that  you  can't  choose  to  die  on  every 
hlU— but  this  Is  one  hill  I'm  wUllne  to 
die  on." 


NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  good  friend.  Virgin  Islands' 
Senator  Noble  Samuel,  I  am  introducing 
today  legislation  authorizing  tiie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  possibilities  for  improving  agri- 
cultural development  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Specifically,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  study  the  opportunities  for 
increasing  agricultural  production 
through  Irrigation,  drainage,  and  other 
water  management  techniques. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  high. 
cost  of  living  in  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  the 
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need  to  import  almost  all  of  our  food 
supplies.  This  legislation  could  eventually 
point  the  way  toward  making  the  Virgin 
Islands  more  self-sufficient  in  food  pro- 
duction and  toward  reducing  the  need 
for  high-cost  imports. 

The  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
has  been  working  very  hard  on  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  would  especially  like  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  Senator  Samuel  on 
this  particular  bill. 


AMNESTY  FOR  ALL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered  and 
passed  a  resolution  to  give  posthumous 
recognition  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  by  re- 
storing his  citizenship  and  his  full  civil 
rights.  I  was  one  of  a  handful  of  Members 
who  opposed  this  legislation,  not  out  of 
any  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  but  because  it  is  morally  wrong 
to  restore  the  rights  of  one  man  who 
has  been  dead  for  a  century  while  we 
continue  to  deny  these  same  rights  to 
thousands  of  young  Americans  now  liv- 
ing. 

When  General  Lee  left  the  service  of 
the  United  States  to  join  the  forces  of 
the  Confederacy,  he  did  what  he  felt  to 
be  right.  Faced  with  an  anguishing  choice 
between  supporting  the  policies  of  his 
Government  and  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  own  beliefs,  General  Lee  chose 
the  course  of  conscience.  So,  too,  did 
thousands  of  American  men  100  years 
later  when  their  Government  demanded 
that  they  fight  a  war  they  believed  to  be 
unjust  and  unjustified.  Now  the  House 
of  Representatives  makes  the  symbolic 
gesture  of  restoring  full  rights  to  General 
Lee,  who  can  no  longer  enjoy  them,  but 
has  yet  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
plight  of  Vietnam  war  resisters,  now 
scattered  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad,  who  recognized  early  on  that 
our  Indochina  adventure  was  both  wrong 
and  self-destructive. 

The  process  of  reconstructing  the 
Union  after  the  Civil  War  was  long  and 
painful.  In  one  important  respect — the 
achievement  of  full  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  black  Americans — that  process 
is  still  incomplete.  Let  us  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
Vietnam  more  quickly,  and  begin  by 
heeding  Lincoln's  admonition  that  we 
do  so  "with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all."  The  war  in  Indochina 
did  not  force  Americans  to  take  up  arms 
against  each  other,  but  it  surely  divided 
families  and  split  this  coimtry  apart  to 
an  extent  which  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  Civil  War.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  now  agree  that  it 
was  a  profoimd  mistake  for  the  United 
States  ever  to  have  become  entangled  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Yet  we  continue  to  pe- 
nalize young  men  for  their  Insight  and 
their  courage  to  act  on  their  convictions. 
The  time  Is  now  past  due  to  grant  full 
and  free  amnesty  to  these  men  who  sacri- 
ficed their  comfort,  their  good  names. 
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and  often  their  freedom,  In  opposition  to 
a  war  which  almost  everyone  now  agrees 
should  never  have  been  begim. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  7875  which 
would  provide  for  a  program  of  amnesty 
which  is  both  more  complete  and  more 
equitable  than  the  abortive  clemency 
program  which  President  Ford  has  al- 
lowed to  expire.  I  am  delighted  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
are  considering  this  bill,  and  I  urge  that 
It  be  enacted  Into  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 


TRUTH  IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague,  Rouano  L.  Mazzoli,  and  I  are 
reintroducing  the  Truth  In  Government 
Act,  with  50  cosponsors. 

Our  proposed  amendment  would  hold 
"any  person,  Including  any  ofiQcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
elected  official  thereof"  legally  accounta- 
ble for  making  false  statements.  The 
penalty  for  violation  is  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  5  years  Imprisonment, 
or  both. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  peo- 
ple's increasing  distrust  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  assumption  that  lying  is 
not  a  crime  unless  it  is  done  under  oath. 
We  are  concerned  that  Government  offi- 
cials who  lie  to  the  people  are  seldom 
penalized. 

Section  1001,  title  18  of  the  U.S.  Crim- 
inal Code  makes  illegal  any  false  state- 
ments about  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  Federal  department  or  agency. 
The  statute,  however,  is  worded  so  am- 
biguously that  in  practice  the  Govern- 
ment holds  private  citizens  accountable 
for  false  statements  to  the  Government, 
but  fails  to  apply  the  same  standard  to 
itself. 

Almost  all  cases  involving  section  1001 
relate  to  lies  by  private  citizens  to  the 
Government.  In  those  cases  which  do  in- 
volve lying  by  Government  officials,  the 
courts  disagree  on  the  applicability  of 
the  statute. 

For  example,  a  1955  decision  by  a  Cal- 
ifornia District  Court  in  the  case  of  Unit- 
ed States  against  Myers  affirmed  tliat 
the  "statute  making  willfully  false  state- 
ments or  entries,  in  any  matter  within 
jurisdiction  of  any  department  of  the 
United  States,  an  offense,  was  designed 
to  insure  to  the  whole  world.  Govern- 
ment employees  and  general  public  alike, 
that  any  record,  document,  instrument, 
or  statement  made  by  a  governmental 
employee,  great  or  small.  In  his  official 
capacity  and  in  the  course  of  his  official 
duties,  can  be  relied  upon  by  all." 

However,  in  a  1967  ruling  In  the  case 
of  Friedman  against  United  States,  the 
court  held  that 

This  statute  should  not  be  given  a  broad 
literal  interpretation  to  be  applied  to  all 
areas  of  our  national  life.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation was  not  envisioned  by  the  enactment, 
reaches  patently  absurd  results,  and  is 
fundamentaUy  dangerous.  This  statute  must 
have  some  effective  limitation. 
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In  subsequent  cases,  this  interpreta- 
tion has  been  reaffirmed. 

Unless  the  statute  is  amended.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  courts  will  apply  it  as 
a  vehicle  to  curb  Government  lying. 
What  our  amendment  does  is  clarify  and 
restate  what  the  law  already  says. 

Members  who  have  cosponsored  the 
Truth  In  Government  Act  are  listed 
below: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  IlUnoU. 

Mr.  Conyers  Mr.  Dlggs,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Ellberg,  lilrs.  Fen- 
wlck,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Hannaford. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler,  Mr.  HelatoeU. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Magulre. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Qule,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Santlnl,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wlrth. 


A  SENSIBLE  POLICY  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITY  EXPORTS 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  proposal  by  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Weaver,  to  make  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  the  sole  bargaining 
agent  for  our  raw  agricultural  commod- 
ity exports. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Weaver,  should  be 
commended  for  his  foresight  in  propos- 
ing that  the  Government,  not  the  large 
agribusiness  conglomerates,  negotiate 
grain  deals  with  Russia  and  other  ex- 
port transactions.  Consumers  and  farm- 
ers can  benefit  from  public,  open  negotia- 
tions, and  purchases  made  at  current 
market  prices.  Consumers  must  know 
they  are  paying  a  fair  price  for  their 
food,  while  farmers  must  get  a  fair  re- 
turn for  their  work. 

We  need  a  vehicle  for  Insuring  that 
no  one  profits  from  inside  information 
about  irnpending  wheat  deals;  we  need 
open  negotiations,  and  we  need  a  do- 
mestic grain  reserve  to  cushion  any  price 
changes  caused  by  adverse  weather  here 
or  abroad.  By  moving  In  this  direction, 
we  can  Insure  a  food  policy  that  repre- 
sents farmers,  consumers,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


STATEMENT  ON   FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  grew  out  of  a  meeting 
on  June  23,  1975,  of  distinguished  econ- 
omists and  social  scientists  called  by  the 
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Economics  Task  Force  of  the  Committee 
tor  Pull  Employment.  I  wish  to  insert  a 
copy  of  this  statement  along  with  a  list 
of  the  44  economists  and  social  scientists 
who  signed  the  statement  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Economists  and   Social  Scientists  Attack 

CONrsivEO  UNEJiPLOTMENT-lNFLATION 

Tradeoff 

(The  following  statement  grew  out  of  a 
meeting  on  June  23.  1975  of  distinguished 
economists  and  social  scientists  called  by  the 
Economics  Task  Force  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Pull  Employment.) 

STATEMZirr  ON  FDLI,  EMPLOYMENT 

To  talk  of  "coming  out  of  the  recession"  at 
a  Ume  when  the  officially  defined  unemployed 
number  nine  million  persons  and  mUllons 
more  are  too  discouraged  to  seek  work  !s 
simple  arrant  nonsense. 

To  describe  as  "economic  recovery"  a  sit- 
uation In  which  twenty  to  twenty-five  mll- 
Uon  persons  will  be  unemployed  at  some  time 
over  the  course  of  the  next  year  is  deceitful. 
Continuing  high  unemployment  Is  both 
brutal  and  costly.  A  policy  of  full  employment 
to  not  costly.  Indeed,  the  total  net  cost  of  re- 
ducing the  unemployment  rate  to  3.0%  over 
the  next  eighteen  months  Is  Inconsequential 
compared  with  the  fact  that  each  extra  1  % 
of  unemployment  costs  900,000  Jobs.  »50  bll- 
Uon  in  unproduced  goods  and  services,  and 
•14  bllUon  In  uncollected  taxes.  Sustained 
fuU  employment  Is  the  way  to  replace  hor- 
rendous federal  deficits  with  a  balanced  fed- 
eral budget. 

The  achievement  of  full  employment  would 
not  cause  inflation.  Inflation  is  caused  by  ad- 
ministered prices,  the  shortage  of  goods  and 
services,  the  consequences  of  a  reactionary 

^^lif^.P''"''^'  *°**  "»«  uncertainties  of  a 
deliberately  contrived  roller-coaster  economy 
T^e  mismanaged  economy  of  the  past  sev- 
fl^   h^it^  P'^uced  both  high  inflation 

n^nif  unemployment.  A  democratically 
planned  economy  can  achieve  both  full  em- 
ployment and  lowered  Inflation 

m^.*  S?"l°'  '*""^  ^  '^^^"'"^  ^^^  employ- 
ment affects  everyone: 

The  people  who  are  without  lobs: 

coiw^.'^'k*"  "^^^  '*"  '*»■  ^^^  i<*8,  whose 
^^Jt  bargaining  rights  are  threatened 
and  whose  real  wages  are  eroded- 

lo^to^T^  S'^nT'^''  ^^*  "  J°''  '^^  ^- 

nJ?.*hi°'"''™*"   *^  <=»^ot   meet   their 

pSucS*"^       *^'  ^°*^  *°'*  "*"**=*"  ^^ 

0,^,!.^^"°°'^*°?"*^ '°"  °'  •225  blUlon  m 
production  and  sales; 

The  citizenry  who' cannot  get  on  with  the 
necessary  work  of  achieving  s^ial  equity  ,^d 
an  Improved  quality  life;  and 

iJ!?^.,???'*.^  *  ^^o^e  ^^o  increasingly 
lack  faith  In  their  government.  ""^b'' 

T.,4l^^f  ^V'}^  ^°°  ^°^  perpetuated  that  the 
Sn^l  ,  ^^^"''^  inflation  U  ever-lncreasSg 
unemployment.  Pull  employment  is  the  ^f 
J^^^^^^i'^"^  standards,  achlevliig^,^ 
1^  *^'  *,?•*  ^e^^i^e  inflation.  A  guakm«S 
Job  for  all  who  wish  work  Is  the  p^™^ 

0'^°^  "'^"^  country's  heritage.  TT^rlght 
Of  aU  to  perform  useful  and  rewarding  work 

ll^T'^t  '^^^  eiihances  human  dignity 
and  furthers  all  other  rights. 

STATEMENT      ON      FULL      EMPLOYMENT^ 
SIGNED    BY 

l.JohnAtlee 

2.  Roy  Bennett 

3.  Emlle  Benolt 

4.  Randolph  T.  Blackwell 

5.  Robert  Browne 

6.  Herrlngton  Bryce 

7.  Paul  Bullock 

8.  Domingo  Clemente 

9.  Ell  E.  Cohen 
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10.  Nathan  E.  Cohen 

11.  WUbxir  J.  Cohen 

12.  Peter  B.  Edelman 

13.  Allen  Ferguson 

14.  Betty  Prledan 
16.  Herbert  J.  Oans 

16.  Alan  Oartner 

17.  Corlnne  Glib 

18.  Helen  Ginsberg 

19.  Woodrow  Ginsberg 

20.  Marilyn  Gittell 

21.  Bertram  Gross 

22.  Howard  W.  Hallman 

23.  Bennett  Harrison 

24.  Hazel  Henderson 

25.  Frederick  S.  JafTee 

26.  Leon  H.  Keyserllng 

27.  Mary  D.  Keyserllng 

28.  Charles  KiUlngsworth 

29.  Robert  Lekachman 

30.  Leonard  Lesser 
31.S.  M.  MUIer 

32.  Stanley  Moses 

33.  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton 

34.  Timothy  E.  Nulty 

35.  Arthur  Pearl 

36.  Prank  Rlessman 

37.  Sumner  Rosen 

38.  Harold  Sheppard 

39.  Arthur  B.  Shostak 

40.  Charles  Taylor 

41.  Lester  C.  Thurow 

42.  Melville  J.  THmer 

43.  Nat  Weinberg 

44.  Elizabeth  Wlckenden 


JACK  ANDERSON  SAYS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION KOWTOWS  TO  OIL  CAR- 
TEL WHILE  AMERICAN  CONSUM- 
ERS SUFFER 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  returned  without  approval 
H.R.  4035,  the  Petroleum  Price  Review 
Act.  This  veto  represents  yet  another  dis- 
appointment for  the  American  consumer. 
Punitive  taxation  and  prohibitive  pric- 
ing may  in  fact  yield  a  slight  decrease  in 
consumption  of  fuel,  but  this  limited 
benefit  wiU  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
external  diseconomies  and  social  costs  of 
decontrol. 

By  raising  the  price  of  fuel  to  consum- 
ers we  will  force  the  poor  out  of  the  mar- 
ket—but we  wlU  also  be  pulling  billions 
of  doUars  out  of  the  economy  and  put- 
ting it  into  the  hands  of  multinational 
corporations. 

Why  has  the  administration  opted  for 
the  limited  benefit  of  slightly  decreased 
consumption  at  the  unacceptable  cost  of 
a  renewed  cycle  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion? Nationally  syndicated  Columnist 
Jack  Anderson,  In  his  Washington 
Merry-Gk)-Round  of  July  20,  offers  his 
analysis.  I  believe  this  article  should  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  am 
therefore,  including  it  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 


On.  iNDusxaY  Gets  Its  Way  In  Administra- 
tion's Policies 

Washinoton.— The  International  oU  cartel 
could  not  do  better  if  the  president  of  Exxon 
were  President  of  the  United  States 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Gerald  Ford  the 


oU  men  seem  firmly  in  control  of  U.S.  energy 
policy.  Virtually  every  move  made  by  the  Ford 
Administration  has  been  suggested  in  Indus- 
try  energy  blueprints  and  applauded  in  the 
corporate  bocwdrooms. 

The  few  crusaders  against  Big  Oil  still  la 
the  Administration  are  relegated  to  dusty 
corners  In  the  Justice  Department.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. Even  there,  they  are  pro-con- 
sumer misfits. 

Indeed,  It  Is  now  more  difficult  to  get  action 
against  Big  OU  than  It  was  during  the  last 
Nixon  year.  As  one  example,  the  beginnings 
of  a  massive  antltr\wt  case — one  of  the  few 
measures  short  of  prison  terms  that  oil  presi- 
dents fear — has  stagnated. 

Yet  a  few  powerful  oil  companies  subtly 
or  directly  control  all  phases  of  oil  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  They  also  dominate 
natural  gas.  the  coal  Industry,  nuclear  power 
and  even  geothermal  energy. 

At  the  PEA.  youthful  Frank  Zarb  talks 
tough  to  consumer  advocates,  complaining 
In  frustration  about  Big  Oil's  swashbuckling 
tactics.  But  he  balks  at  using  his  popularity 
with  the  President  to  push  antitrust  action 
or  stronger  regulation. 

As  evidence  of  his  public  unwillingness  to 
take  on  the  Issue,  he  recently  ducked  an 
appearance  with  Ralph  Nader  on  a  national 
TV  show.  Zarb  agreed  to  participate  on  the 
program  until  he  learned  that  Nader  also 
would  be  a  guest.  The  consumer  advocate 
was  eager  to  debate  Zarb  on  the  government 
failure  to  curb  the  oU  companies.  Zarb 
backed  down. 

In  the  Industry  itself,  talk  of  government 
intervention  in  running  the  Industry  brings 
laughter.  One  of  our  old  acquaintances  de- 
scribed to  us  a  clgar-and-brandy  gathering 
of  oil  executives  at  an  exclusive  oil  club. 

"The  Government  would  never  know  how 
to  run  It."  bragged  one  executive.  "We're 
the  only  ones  with  enough  knowledge!" 

At  the  moment,  the  White  House  Is  push- 
ing what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  disas- 
trous concession  of  all:  decontrol  of  "old" 
domestic  oil— the  oil  In  production  before 
the  current  crisis. 

In  1972  this  "old"  oil  was  priced  at  $4.25 
per  barrel.  But.  at  the  behest  of  the  oil  men. 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  arbitrarily  raised 
It  to  $5.25,  where  It  now  stcrnds. 

The  President's  decontrol  plan  would 
gradually  phase  out  controls  over  the  next 
30  months.  Every  precedent  Indicates  the  oil 
Industry  will  then  peg  the  price  to  Arab 
oil,  now  $13.50  per  barrel  and  on  the  way  to 
a  possible  $17.50. 

President  Fbpd  and  his  advisors  contend 
that  decontrol  will  add  only  seven  cents  to 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  by  1976.  The  higher 
prices  win  cut  consumption  and  provide 
funds  to  find  new  oil  and  stimulate  produc- 
tion, they  believe. 

This.  President  Pord  insists.  Is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  dependence  on  Arab  oU  while 
the  nation  searches  for  new  energy  sources 
In  coal.  Shale  oil.  nuclear  reactors  and 
"exotics"  like  solar  generators. 

But  study  after  study  has  Onomi  that  the 
only  thing  certain  about  higher  oil  prices 
Is  higher  oil  company  proflts.  Price  Increases 
since  the  1973  Arab  embargo  have  not  sig- 
nificantly cut  consumption  or  stimulated 
production. 

They  have,  however,  placed  a  hardship  on 
every  American.  Even  the  "modest"  rise  of 
$1  allowed  by  the  Ooett  of  living  Council  cost 
consumers  $1.9  billion,  according  to  a  Li- 
brary of  Congress  study.  The  new  decontrol 
measure  and  tariffs  will  cost  every  person  In 
the  country  $225  a  year,  Nader  has  esti- 
mated. 

A  congressional  analysis  of  the  Ford  plan 
found  that  It  would  add  a  staggering  $318 
Wlllon  to  oil  company  coffens  over  a  decade. 
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The  Impact,  of  course.  Is  not  simply  on  the 
motorist  at  the  gas  pump.  There  Is  a  "ripple 
effect"  throughout  the  economy  because  of 
Oie  wide^read  use  o<f  oil  In  generating  elec- 
tricity, transportation,  even  fertilizers. 
Moreover,  coal  and  other  energy  prices  tend 
to  rise  along  with  oil. 

President  Ford's  people  have  been  admir- 
ably candid  on  most  subjects,  but  on  the 
economic  impact  of  energy,  they  have  been 
devious. 

Last  winter,  for  example.  White  House 
aide  William  Seldman  used  "executive  privi- 
lege" to  dodge  testifying  on  the  topic.  And 
Congress  was  refused  a  copy  of  a  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility on  the  economic  Impact  of  the  White 
House's  energy  plan. 

The  President  himself  has  vetoed  a  half- 
dozen  measures  because  they  would  stimu- 
late inflation.  But.  contrary  to  his  own  exec- 
utive order  Issued  In  February.  Mr.  Ford 
neglected  to  send  Congress  an  Inflation  Im- 
pact statement  along  with  his  plan  to 
decontrol  oil  prices.  The  higher  cost  of  oil, 
needless  to  say,  would  have  a  critical  effect 
on  inflation. 

Meanwhile,  the  oil  companies  have  pros- 
pered awesomely.  Federal  decisions  favoring 
the  oil  Industry  since  1970  have  helped  the 
U.S.-based  oil  companies  reap  more  than  $60 
billion  in  profits.  Exxon's  profits  rose  31.8 
percent  from  1973  to  1974.  Texaco's  earnings 
were  up  98.7  percent  from  1973  to  1974; 
Mobil's  up  66  percent,  and  Standard  of  In- 
diana's rose  80.8  percent. 

The  prospect  of  decontrolled  domestic  oil 
also  means  more  than  higher  prices  and 
profits.  Many  experts  see  grave  international 
implications. 

Decontrol  could  make  the  U.S.-based 
multinational  oil  companies  more  beholden 
to  the  Arabs  than  they  are  to  the  United 
States.  There  Is  already  evidence  that  the 
oil  men  are  willing  to  cave  In  to  their  Arab 
business  associates. 

In  1973.  for  example,  the  Arabian  American 
Oil  Company  (Aramco) ,  a  consortium  of  U.S. 
companies  operating  In  Saudi  Arabia,  under- 
took an  extensive  propaganda  campaign  de- 
signed to  undermine  Israeli  war  support  In 
the  United  States  at  the  request  of  the  late 
King  Faisal. 

Decontrol  of  "old"  domestic  oil  would  give 
the  U.S.  multinationals  even  more  of  an  In- 
centive to  help  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  cartel.  After  all, 
US.-produced  oil,  If  decontrolled,  would  be 
pegged  to  Arab  prices.  And  the  higher  the 
prices,  the  more  profits  for  the  oil  men. 


JORDAN  ARMS  SALE  OUGHT  TO  BE 
BANNED 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
10,  1975,  the  President  notified  the  Con- 
gress of  his  intent  to  sell  $350  million 
worth  of  air  defense  equipment  to  Jor- 
dan. Today  I  am  cosponsoring  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  disapprove  this  sale. 

America  has  had  a  long  and  mutually 
beneficial  friendship  with  Jordan.  I  hope 
that  this  friendship  continues.  However, 
I  believe  that  this  proposed  sale  of  mili- 
tary equipment  is  ill-timed,  of  a  magni- 
tude that  is  not  justified,  and  will  en- 
danger the  relative  peace  which  Is  pre- 
vailing in  the  Middle  East. 
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Jordan  has  four  neighbors  who  could 
conceivably  pose  a  threat  to  its  security. 
Their  neighbor  to  the  South  and  East, 
Saudi  Arabia,  is  footing  the  bUl  for  this 
military  sale.  To  the  Northeast,  Iraqi- 
Jordanian  relations  have  recently  im- 
proved as  part  of  Iraq's  less  militant 
policy  vis-a-vis  its  neighbors.  To  the 
North,  Jordan  has  recently  established  a 
joint  military  command  with  Syria. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Atherton 
told  the  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  Political  and 
Military  Affairs  that  if  the  United  States 
does  not  supply  this  air  defense  system, 
the  Jordanians  will  probably  attempt  to 
get  Soviet  equipment  through  the  Syr- 
ians. Disregarding  the  tremendous 
problems  Soviet  military  technicians 
would  cause  King  Hussein,  this  would  be 
an  incredible  reversal  of  Jordanian  for- 
eign policy  and  would  belie  the  construc- 
tive force  for  moderation  the  King  has 
played  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  there  is  one  and  only 
one  nation  that  this  air  defense  system 
can  be  directed  against;  namely,  Israel. 
Any  argument  that  the  Jordanians  do 
not  have  the  Israeli's  in  mind  as  the 
motivating  factor  for  this  system  sim- 
ply does  not  hold  water  when  one  looks 
at  the  entire  picture. 

King  Hussein  has  said  that  the  lack 
of  an  air  defense  system  is  one  reason 
why  he  stayed  out  of  the  Yom  Kippur 
War.  While  this  may  not  have  been  the 
compelling  factor,  the  existence  of  a  so- 
phisticated air  defense  system  will  take 
away  an  inhibiting  factor  if  the  efforts 
for  peace  fail.  The  1973  war  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  Jordan  has  nothing 
to  fear  if  it  does  not  enter  the  fighting. 
Israel  respected  Jordan's  sovereignty,  it 
did  not  attack  nor  go  through  Jordan 
during  the  fighting.  Hence,  the  Jordan- 
ians only  need  a  defense  against  Israel 
if  they  make  a  decision  to  enter  the 
fighting. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Im- 
proved Hawk  system  is  mobile.  Fifty 
trucks  and  trailers  can  transport  a  bat- 
tery. While  not  as  mobile  as  the  Russian 
made  SAM-6,  the  Improved  Hawk  can 
be  used  as  an  offensive  weapon  much  as 
the  Eferptians  and  Syrians  used  the 
SAM'S  during  the  1973  war.  The  Redeye 
is  handheld  and  can  cause  high  casual- 
ties against  helicopters  and  other  slow 
moving  aircraft.  While  it  Is  probably  true 
that  the  Jordanians  would  have  to  exix)se 
some  vital  targets  by  moving  these  mis- 
siles, past  experience  has  shown  that 
Arab  armies  have  done  just  that  to  start 
or  protect  a  military  offensive. 

I  am  not  against  miUtary  sales  to  Jor- 
dan per  se.  In  fact,  I  welcome  small  vol- 
ume sales  as  a  sign  of  our  friendship 
and  support  for  King  Hussein.  Addition- 
ally, I  would  welcome  large-scale  U.S. 
backed  investment  in  Jordan  to  bolster 
their  economy.  I  would  prefer  to  do  some- 
thing more  constructive  with  the  $350 
million  they  wish  to  spend  on  an  air  de- 
fense system. 

I  would  hope  that  such  investment 
would  be  considered  after  the  missile  sale 
matter  is  resolved.  It  should  be  a  part  of 
a  larger  Middle  East  package  including 
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the  much  awaited  request  for  large-scale 
continued  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance for  Israel. 

However,  this  sale  is  far  too  large  and 
the  systems  are  too  important.  Delicate 
negotiations  are  still  ttiking  place  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt.  This  proposed 
sale,  despite  some  semantics  by  its  advo- 
cates, violates  the  spirit,  and  the  ground- 
rules,  of  the  administration's  reassess- 
ment. I  cannot  support  the  President's 
proposed  action  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  the  effort  to  stop  this  sale.  We 
have  only  until  July  30  to  act.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  International  Relations 
Committee  will  report  this  resolution  to 
the  House  floor  for  quick  action. 


AMNESTY 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  PATTISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  just  before  the  July  4 
patriotic  weekend  recess,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  which  I  serve,  by  a  vote 
of  34  to  1,  reported  a  general  amnesty 
bin  to  the  House.  The  reported  bill  is 
identical  to  one  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  voice  vote  with  no  apparent 
dissent.  Today  It  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  407  to  10.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  matter  has  received  almost  no  atten- 
tion in  the  press?  Allow  me  to  explain. 

The  bill  not  only  grants  general  and 
unconditional  amnesty,  it  covers  the  case 
of  an  American  citizen,  a  West  Point 
graduate  and  oflQcer  of  the  Army  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  who  not  only 
refused  to  flght  for  the  Nation  but 
actually  joined  the  opposing  army  to 
serve  as  a  high  ranking  officer. 

The  bill  covers  only  one  person.  His 
name  is  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Confederate  Army  in  the 
Civil  War,  who  was  Indicted  for  treason 
at  the  end  of  that  conflict. 

I  apologize  for  the  literary  teaser,  but 
obviously  I  am  trying  to  make  a  point. 
The  point  is  that  the  issue  of  amnesty 
Is  with  us  again;  as  it  has  been  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  war.  It  is  an  Issue 
with  which  we  must  deal,  to  the  extent 
possible,  in  a  calm  and  sensible  way. 

After  the  Civil  War,  President  Andrew 
Johnson  granted  amnesty  to  "all  persons 
engaged  In  rebellion."  Excepted  from  the 
general  proclamation  were  14  categories 
of  persons  which  consisted  of  a  very 
small  group — in  general,  those  of  high 
military  or  political  rank.  However,  the 
President  added  that  "clemency  will  be 
liberally  extended"  to  those  excluded 
who  made  individual  application. 

Further  proclamations  designed  to 
reunite  these  Individuals  with  their 
country  were  Issued  on  September  7, 

1867,  July  4,   1868,  and  December  25, 

1868,  and  by  Congress  on  Jime  8,  1898. 
With  all  these  opportunities  for  recon- 
ciliation, why  was  Lee  never  absolved? 

The    Confederate    general    actually 
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applied  for  amnesty.  But  due  to 
unexplained  circumstances,  the  required 
amnesty  oath  be  filed  was  misplaced, 
not  to  turn  up  imtll  1970  In  a  duty  box 
In  the  National  Archives.  As  a  result  Lee 
was  never  granted  amnesty  and  only 
now,  after  100  years,  is  his  case  being 
reviewed. 

Great  divisions  In  American  society 
resulted  from  the  Civil  War  and  from 
the  punitive  laws  of  the  "Reconstruction 
Era"  which  followed.  The  bitterness  be- 
tween North  and  South  lasted  for  more 
than  a  century  and  some  of  the  scars  are 
stiU  visible.  Can  anyone  today  argue  for 
the  wisdom  of  those  policies? 

Another  civil  war,  this  time  in  South- 
east Asia,  likewise  caused  deep  divisions 
in  our  society.  Like  the  aftermath  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  many  of  the 
wounds  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  are  still 
festering  and  unhealed.  Will  we  learn  the 
lesson  from  our  past  history? 

In  recent  years,  many  young  men  made 
a  decision  not  to  participate  In  a  war 
which  they  considered  to  be  wrong.  One 
can  argue  the  merits  of  their  judgments 
as  one  can  argue  Lee's  decision  to  join 
the  enemy.  But  their  decision  is  no 
longer  an  issue;  anymore  than  the  cor- 
rectness of  Lee's  decision  Is  an  issue. 
"Amnesty"  means  to  forget,  as  in  amne- 
sia. It  does  not  imply  that  those  receiving 
It  were  right — or  wrong.  It  is  a  neutral 
word.  It  is  what  occurs  when  a  child 
commits  a  transgression  and  the  parent 
says,  "Let's  just  forget  the  incident,"  so 
that  the  normal  family  relationship  can 
be  reconciled  and  resumed. 

The  Nation  "forgot"  the  transgressions 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers  who  were 
volunteers  and  who  fought  no  doubt  in 
good  faith,  against  their  own  country. 
The  case  for  unconditional  amnesty  could 
be  said  to  be  a  good  deal  weaker  for  the 
rebels,  who  in  the  legal  sense  were 
guilty  of  treason,  than  for  those  In  the 
Vietnam  era  who  neither  were  volunteers 
nor  fought  against  their  country,  but 
merely  refused  to  participate  in  the  Indo- 
china war.  This  is  especially  true  in  light 
of  how  easily  many  others  avoided  the 
draft  through  a  variety  of  means  without 
suffering  the  condemnation  of  their 
countrymen.  Many  avoided  service  by  at- 
tending college,  joining  the  National 
Guard,  becoming  a  teacher  or  other  es- 
sential worker,  by  being  physically  un- 
fit— a  category  which  many  professional 
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athletes  seemed  to  fit  into — or  female,  or 
by  proving  conscientious  objection  to  all 
war. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  those  who  refused  to  participate  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  did  so  for  less  than 
noble  reasons.  When  fishing  for  mackerel 
with  a  net,  you  are  boimd  to  catch  a  few 
catfish,  some  seaweed  and  an  old  tire  or 
two.  That  can  only  be  avoided  by  fishing 
with  a  rod  and  line,  which  is  not  always 
the  best  method  if  you  want  to  feed  a  lot 
of  people. 

This  is  the  amnesty  question  before  us 
now:  What  is  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
our  objective?  Did  the  case-by-case 
method  of  President  Ford's  now-ended 
clemency  program  accomplish  the  an- 
noimced  objective  of  reconciliation?  To 
this  date,  about  250  cases  have  been 
processed  through  the  clemency  board 
program. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  Ford's  very 
courageous  and  wise  goal  has  not  been 
accomplished  and  that  it  is  time  to  say  to 
our  sons  and  brothers:  "The  war  is  over. 
It  was  a  bad  experience  for  all  of  us.  Let's 
forget  it;  come  on  home  and  let's  regain 
that  relationship  we  once  had.  Join  the 
family  again.  We  have  a  lot  to  do  to  ful- 
fill the  promises  of  this  great  Nation." 


July  22,  1975 


THE  INCREASING  COST  OF  FOOD 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
who  has  to  buy  food  realizes  that  prices 
have  been  going  up.  But  as  time  goes  by, 
as  an  Increase  is  replaced  by  a  savings 
to  be  followed  by  yet  another  Increase, 
we  tend  to  lose  our  perspective  on  just 
what  is  happening. 

To  help  remedy  this,  I  began  survey- 
ing prices  a  year  ago  in  25  groceries  lo- 
cated throughout  my  district  in  Chi- 
cago's northern  suburbs.  The  yearlong 
results  provide  a  clear,  black-and-white 
picture  of  what  has  happened  to  food 
prices  since  last  summer. 

On  June  29,  1974,  a  shopper  could  walk 
into  a  grocery  store  in  my  district  and 
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Individual  Items  surveyed— 


Sirloin  steak 
Rump  roast. 
Pork  chops. 
Hot  dogs... 

Cliiclien 

Round  steak 
Ground  beef. 

Baeon 

Bananas 

String  bean. 
Lettuce 

Cheese 

Cottaie 
BrMd.. 


June  29, 

Sept.  20, 

Feb.  8, 

June  21, 

Percent 
yearly 

1974 

1974 

197^ 

wi 

mcrease 

'}-5? 

$1.63 

J1.36 

$1.99 

30.1 

1.44 

1.50 

1.37 

1.77 

22.9 

1.42 

1.66 

1.49 

1.87 

31.7 

.99 

1.19 

1.14 

1.23 

24.2 

.47 

.61 

.62 

.67 

42.6 

1.38 

1.37 

1.26 

1.71 

23.9 

.90 

1.06 

1.00 

1.05 

16.7 

.98 

1.46 

1.50 

1.74 

77.6 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.26 

36.8 

.54 

.38 

.71 

.64 

18.5 

.57 

.44 

.57 

1.47 

-17.5 

.62 

.83 

.81 

'.61 

-1.6 

.74 

.73 

.77 

1.70 

-5.4 

1.02 

.98 

1.10 

«.99 

-2.9 

.59 

.58 

.67 

.68 

15.3 

.54 

.56 

.68 

>.50 

-7.4 

pay  an  average  price  per  pound  of  $9.io 
for  eight  meat  items.  By  June  21,  1975 
the  average  price  for  the  same  eight  meat 
items  was  $12.03,  an  increase  of  more 
than  30  percent. 

During  the  same  period,  the  price  for  a 
typical  market  basket  of  27  items — in- 
cluding meat  and  poultry,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, produce,  frozen  foods,  canned 
goods,  and  household  items — went  up 
more  than  10  percent.  The  average  price 
on  Jime  29,  1974,  was  $17.86.  By  June 
21,  1975,  it  was  $19.20. 

The  only  solace  my  constituents  have 
is  that  prices  are  even  higher  elsewhere. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  into  a  grocery 
in  the  Washington  suburbs  and  dis- 
covered that  comparable  meat  items  cost 
11.2  percent  more  there  than  in  my  dis- 
trict and  the  market  basket  was  7.7  per- 
cent higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  entering  the  de- 
tailed results  of  the  year-long  survey,  in 
the  Record  and  I  hope  that  they  will  help 
spur  us  into  taking  some  prompt  action 
to  get  our  country  off  of  its  roller-coaster 
ride  to  higher  food  prices.  I  believe  the 
first  fundamental  step  should  be  to  help 
stabilize  grain  prices  by  instituting  vigor- 
ous antitrust  action  against  the  handful 
of  companies  that  currently  control  the 
vast  majority  of  the  grain  trading  in  our 
country  and  by  establishing  a  national 
grain  reserve  that  would  buy  commodi- 
ties in  the  good  years  and  hold  them  In 
reserve  for  the  lean  years.  We  should 
also  suspend  those  Government  regula- 
tions that  contribute  to  the  higher  cost 
of  transporting  food. 

The  survey  showed  that: 

A  pound  of  bacon  registered  the  great- 
est Increase  over  the  yearlong  survey. 
It  went  from  98  cents  on  June  29,  1974, 
to  $1.74  on  June  21,  1975 — an  Increase  of 
77.6  percent. 

The  greatest  price  decrease  was  regis- 
tered by  a  head  of  lettuce,  a  very  volatile 
product,  which  went  from  57  cents  on 
June  29,  1974,  to  47  cents  on  June  21. 
1975— a  drop  of  17.5  percent.  For  non- 
perishable  products,  the  biggest  decrease 
was  for  a  turkey  TV  dinner,  which 
dropped  10.1  percent,  from  $1.48  to  $1.33. 

Eleven  of  the  nonmeat  case  items  sur- 
veyed actually  had  lower  prices  on  June 
21,  1975,  than  they  did  on  June  29,  1974. 

Over  the  yearlong  survey,  no  particu- 
lar food  chain  emerged  as  having  con- 
sistently lower  prices. 
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Individual  items  surveyed— 


June  29, 
1974 


Sept.  20. 


Feb.  8, 
1975 


June  21, 
1975 


Percent 

yearly 

increase 


Crackers $o.60 

Cereal ,76 

Frozen  vegetable .42 

T.V.  dinner 1.48 

Orange  juice  (frozen) .62 

Canned  peaches .50 

Vegetable  shortening .70 

Catsup .49 

Peanut  butter .61 

Gelatin .16 

Soup .22 

Oogfood .33 

Paper  towels ,  .59 

Detergent 1.09 

Aluminum  foil .77 


>TlMs«  June  21, 1975  prices  are  lower  than  when  the  survey  started  on  June  29, 1974. 


M.6| 

$0.70 

■$0.59 

-1.7 

.76 

.77 

1.69 

-9.2 

.45 

.49 

.47 

11.9 

1.48 

1.45 

M.33 

-10.1 

.64 

.06 

1.61 

-1.6 

.61 

.61 

.59 

18.0 

.M 

.87 

.71 

1.4 

.55 

.57 

.56 

14.3 

.64 

.68 

.63 

3.3 

.19 

.26 

.24 

50.8 

.22 

.22 

«.21 

-4.5 

.33 

.35 

1.32 

-3.0 

.65 

.69 

.63 

6.1 

1.13 

1.32 

1.26 

15.6 

.79 

.85 

.82 

6.5 

NA'nONAL  CIVILIAN  STRATEGIC 
PETROLEUM  RESERVE— H.R.  7014, 
SECTIONS  251-260 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  the  creation 
of  a  national  civilian  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

A  reserve  of  this  kind  is  an  integral 
part  of  current  strategy  to  protect  us 
against  an  interruption  in  foreign  oil 
supplies.  Emergency  reserves  are  required 
by  the  International  Energy  Agreement 
entered  into  by  the  following  18  nations: 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, The  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  Countries  under  this 
agreement  must  maintain  suflBcient  re- 
serves to  sustain  current  consumption 
without  imports  for  60  days — later  to  be 
Increased  to  90  days.  While  definitions 
in  the  agreement  were  kept  loose  enough 
for  us  to  qualify,  in  actual  fact  we  have 
only  15  to  20  days  of  usable  commercial 
reserves.  If  half  our  imports  were  em- 
bargoed, our  commercial  storage  would 
be  exhausted  in  6  weeks. 

A  strategic  oil  reserve  is  only  one  part 
of  an  overall  program  to  reduce  our  vul- 
nerability to  a  foreign  supply  disruption, 
but  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part. 
The  final  draft  version  of  a  National 
Petroleum  Council  study,  "Petroleum 
Storage  for  National  Security,"  released 
on  June  27,  1975,  concludes  that  while  all 
options  for  emergency  preparedness — 
conservation,  conversion  to  alternate 
fuels,  and  increased  production — should 
be  pursued,  "a  standby  petroleum  reserve 
would  be  the  major  factor  in  compensat- 
ing for  a  future  embargo  or  supply  in- 
terruption." 

Cutting  consumption  to  reduce  imports 
by  1  billion  barrels  a  day  would  not 
give  us  the  security  of  a  storage  pro- 
gram and  would,  moreover,  plunge  us 
deeper  into  recession.  Switching  to  al- 
ternate fuels  could  save  at  best  only 
100  to  150,000  barrels  a  day  of  imports 
a  saving  that  would  afford  little  or  no 
security  In  the  event  of  an  embargo.  Nor 
Is  increased  domestic  production  a  vi- 
able alternative,  for  this  decade  at  least. 

Developing  reserves  In  place — or  shut- 
in  capacity,  as  some  have  suggested, 
would  be  no  substitute  for  stockpiles.  The 
cost  of  developing  and  maintaining  new 
standby  production  is  prohibitively  high, 
both  in  capital  and  resource  require- 
ments. More  Importantly,  shut-in  re- 
serves could  not  supply  the  fiow  of  oil 
we  would  need  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
supply  disruption.  The  maximum  rate 
at  which  the  petroleum  reserve  at  Elk 
Hills  could  produce,  for  example.  Is  400,- 
000  barrels  a  day.  By  contrast,  stockpiles 
of  the  kind  planned  in  this  legislation, 
could  be  drawn  down  at  the  rate  of  3 
million  barrels  a  day,  enough  to  offset  an 
embargo  of  half  our  total  Imports,  the 
maximum  that  Is  even  likely  to  occur. 
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The  National  Petroleum  Council  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  salt-dome  storage — 
leaching  plus  pipeline  construction — at 
from  60  to  80  cents  a  barrel.  Others  have 
estimated  the  total  cost  of  such  storage 
at  a  maximum  of  $1.60  a  barrel.  Even 
If  this  cost  were  borne  wholly  by  con- 
sumer. It  would  amount  to  only  a  few 
cents  a  gallon. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  chart  of  preliminary  storage  costs  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration: 

PRELIMINARY  STORAGE  COSTS 
iln  dollars  per  barrel) 


Type 


Construction 


Annual 

maintenance 

cost 


steel  tanks 3.0O-  5.00 

Salt  domes: 

Onshore 50-  i.oo 

Offshore 75-  1.50 

Abandoned  mines 20-  1.50 

Mined  caverns 3.00-lo!oO 


0.06  -0.10 

.  002-  .  005 
.005-. 01 


$1 


1 0.5  percent  of  investment. 


Storage  of  a  billion  barrels  of  oil  would 
require  roughly  $2  biUion  in  investment 
for  faciUties  plus  the  cost  of  the  oil  it- 
self— which  would  be  recovered  when  the 
oil  was  used. 

The  Project  Independence  Report, 
which  strongly  recommended  strategic 
petroleum  storage,  points  out  the  favor- 
able cost/benefit  ratio  for  oil  stockpiles. 
The  1973  embargo  cost  us  500,000  jobs 
and  from  $10  to  $20  billion  lost  in  GNP. 
If  another  embargo  should  occur,  the 
economy  would  save  $3  to  $5  for  each  $1 
cost  of  storage. 

Moreover,  costs  must  be  considered 
relative  to  costs  of  other  proposals  with 
similar  objectives.  MiUtary  costs  of  de- 
fending our  oil  Import  flow  would  run 
very  high.  It  has  been  estimated  that  2 
carrier  task  forces  and  75  escort  ships 
might  be  needed  to  protect  the  tanker 
route  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  10- 
year  cost  of  such  an  escort  would  be  over 
$15  billion,  and  Its  chances  of  success 
would  be  slim. 

It  is  2  years  since  Congress  first  held 
hearings  on  a  strategic  petroleum  stor- 
age program.  In  September  1974,  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  completed  a 
study  of  emergency  preparedness  against 
a  disruption  of  foreign  oil  supply.  The 
Council  reported  at  that  time  that  a 
strategic  petroleum  storage  program 
should  be  established  and  that  "efforts  to 
Implement  such  a  program  should  begin 
immediately  because  of  the  long  con- 
struction leadtimes  Involved."  The  Coun- 
cil has  followed  up  with  an  in-depth 
analysis  and  specific  recommendations 
on  the  Implementation  of  a  stockpile 
system.  In  the  final  draft  version  of  this 
study,  released  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Council  recommends  500  million  bar- 
rels of  security  crude  oil  storage  as  a 
first  target  of  a  national  security  storage 
program. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
has  in  the  works  a  comprehensive  long- 
range  plan,  as  well  as  an  early  storage 
program.  This  early  storage  program 
could  give  us  150  million  barrels  of  stor- 
age by  1978.  A  recent  PEA  working  pa- 
per on  strategic  storage  emphasizes  that 
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because  of  long  construction  leadtimes, 
implementation  of  an  early  storage  pro- 
gram should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  we  start  now.  In  5  to  6  years  we  will 
have  enough  oil  in  storage  to  enable  us, 
with  modest  emergency  precautions,  to 
withstand  an  embargo  without  economic 
hardship  for  6  to  8  months.  The  mere 
existence  of  national  oil  stockpiles  would 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  future  embargoes 
and  would  increase  the  fiexibility  of  U.S. 
policymakers.  I  urge  support  of  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  storage  program  cre- 
ated in  this  bill.  A  strategic  reserve, 
together  with  modest  emergency  stand- 
by provisions.  Is  our  most  effective 
near- term  strategy  against  both  a  war- 
time and  peacetime  supply  disruption. 
Our  substantial  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  makes  it  imperative  that  we  move 
ahead  at  once  with  this  Important 
program. 


SENATOR  TED  STEVENS  ON  GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  months  we  have  heard  more 
and  more  talk  about  the  need  to  curb 
and  control  guns  in  America.  While  It 
Is  true  that  many  crimes  committed  In 
this  country  Involve  the  use  of  guns  It 
Is  also  true  that  it  is  people  who  commit 
those  crimes  and  people  who  are  held 
accountable  for  them. 

Lately,  however,  it  seems  that  many 
of  our  well-intentioned  citizens  have  lost 
track  of  this  fact.  They  no  longer  seek 
to  fault  the  person  for  the  crime,  rather, 
they  seek  to  blame  the  weapon  for  the 
crime.  "Take  the  weapons  off  the  streets 
and  crime  will  go  away,"  they  say. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Safari  Club  Interna- 
tional earlier  this  year,  my  coUeague 
Senator  Ted  Stevens  addressed  himself 
to  this  very  real  and  important  problem. 
I  would  like  to  bring  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senatob  Ted  Stevens 

There's  a  fellow  named  Sam  out  in  the 
boondocks  who  bought  a  new  typewriter.  He 
waited  weeks  for  It  to  come,  all  his  family 
and  neighbors  came  over  to  watch  it  get  un- 
packed and  set  up  on  the  table.  Late  that 
afternoon,  a  neighbor  who  had  been  away 
when  the  typewriter  arrived  came  by  and 
was  astonished  to  see  the  new  machine  sit- 
ting atop  his  neighbor's  garbage  can.  "Sam  " 
his  neighbor  cried,  "what's  your  new  ma- 
chine doing  In  the  garbage  can?"  "WeU," 
said  Sam.  "it  operates  real  purtv,  but  It  can't 
spell  worth  a  dum." 

Which  makes  my  point  that  a  piece  of 
hardware  can't  do  anything  the  user  doesn't 
make  It  do.  A  tyjjewrlter— or  a  gun— is  not 
Intrinsically  good  or  bad— though  some  seem 
to  want  us  to  believe  guna  are  the  primary 
evil — not  the  criminal. 

No,  a  gun  Is  only  as  good  or  as  evil  as  the 
person  who  wields  It.  As  the  bumper  sticker 
slogan  says.  "Guns  don't  kill  people;  people 
km  people."  r       1-    K 

And  that,  I  feel,  Is  how  most  people  view 
gun  control — not  as  an  end  In  Itaelf,  but  w 
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a  means  to  an  end.  That  end  Is  crime  con- 
trol. Crime — not  guns — Is  the  central  Issue. 
But  often  this  distinction  Is  blurred  In  the 
emotional  debate  over  the  pros  and  cons  ol 
gun  control!! 

Despite  the  loud  and  dedicated  passions 
on  each  side,  both  proponents  and  opponents 
al  gun  control  agree  on  one  thing;  that  the 
criminal  In  America  must  be  stepped  and 
that  crime  Is  the  ultimate  evil  to  be  reckoned 
with.  liet's  bring  this  central  issue— crime 
and  the  criminal — back  into  the  spotlight 
where  it  belongs;  let's  look  l>eyond  the  means 
to  the  end. 

This  Congress  I  have  cosponsored,  and  in- 
tend to  work  very  hard  to  see  enacted  Into 
law.  S.  216.  a  bill  which  would  make  com- 
mission of  a  federal  crime  with  a  firearm  a 
sep>arate  offense.  This  measure,  if  enacted 
into  law.  would  create  a  mandatory  sentence 
of  not  less  than  one  year  for  the  first  convic- 
tion, and  a  Jail  sentence  of  not  less  than 
five  years  for  the  second  or  subsequent  of- 
fense. What  this  measure  means  is  that  the 
Judge  has  no  discretion;  once  a  person  Is 
convicted  of  the  offense  of  using  a  firearm  to 
commit  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be  pro- 
secuted in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  he 
MUST  GO  TO  JAIL. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  type  of 
legislation  is  a  responsible  means  of  cutting 
down  on  the  Illegal  use  of  firearms.  Those 
who  would  misuse  this  piece  of  machinery 
must  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and  severely,  but 
those  law  abiding  citizens  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  own  guns  for  hunt- 
ing, recreation,  and  protection.  We  must  Jilso 
Invest  the  time  and  resources  necessary  to 
improve  our  local  police  forces  so  they  can 
more  adequately  handle  the  rising  crime 
rate,  eliminate  the  bottlenecks  in  our  courts 
to  insure  that  Justice  is  swift,  and  Improve 
our  prison  system  so  that  those  sentenced 
to  a  period  of  Internment  come  out  better — 
not  worse — for  their  stay. 

The  areas  I  have  described,  if  worked  on 
consclentloiisly,  would  reduce  the  illegal  use 
of  firearms  and  would  generally  reduce  the 
level  of  crime.  My  prop>o6al  asks  a  great  deal 
of  all  Americans,  but  I  feel  is  much  more 
responsible  than  a  knee  Jerk  suggestion  from 
ALBEIT  SINCERE  CITIZENS  that  the  way  to 
reduce  violent  crimes  Is  to  disarm  law-abid- 
ing Americans  as  well  as  the  criminal. 

The  anti-gun  forces  were  active  In  the 
93rd  Congress  and  I  am  sure  will  be  active 
again  this  year. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  debated  S.  1401,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  criteria  tar  the  Im- 
position of  the  death  penalty.  While  the 
Senate  was  considering  this  matter,  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  anti-gun 
forces  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  registration  and  permit  system  for 
all  handguns. 

I  strongly  oppose  such  a  measure  not  only 
on  Its  face,  but  also  because  I  believe  It  Is 
nothing  more  than  another  step  towards 
complete  Federal  control,  AND  POSSIBLE 
CONFISCATION,  of  all  firearms. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  proponents  of  the  regis- 
tration and  permit  amendment  made  the 
following  statement  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  quote: 

"In  my  own  book,  I  think  the  need  la  tc 
prohibit  ownership  of  handguns  by  private 
citizens  In  this  country  except  only  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  to  permit  a  citi- 
zen to  own  a  handgun  If  he  Is  a  member  of 
a  licensed  and  recognized  gun  club  and  If  he 
keeps  It  on  the  premises  of  the  gun  club." 

The  amendment  was  defeated  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  table  It  by  a  margin  of  68-21. 
I  voted  to  table  this  amendment  as  well  as 
another  amendment  regarding  "Saturday 
Night  Specials."  I  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment regarding  the  ban  on  the  sale  of  the 
"Saturday  Night  Special"  because  It  did  not 
contain  a  workable  definition  of  a  handgun 
designed  for  sporting  purposes.  This  amend- 
ment also  failed. 
In  my  State  of  Alaska,  grins,   including 
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handguns,  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  many 
people.  To  put  on  my  people  the  burden  of 
registration  and  licensing  would  mean  that 
many  of  them  would  have  the  duty  to  travel 
literally  hundreds  of  miles  to  go  to  a  Federal 
official  to  register  their  guns.  And  for  what? 
As  a  practical  matter.  In  the  areas  where 
the  licensing  laws  and  registration  laws  exist 
today,  the  rate  of  crime  is  higher.  Where 
there  are  no  such  laws  and  where  there  Is  a 
preponderance  of  guns  today,  the  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  Indicate  that  crime 
rates  are  lower.  Where  more  guns  are  In  pri- 
vate hands,  crime  rates  are  lower. 

I  cite,  for  example,  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  New  York  Law  School,  under  the  New 
Tork  Law  Forum,  entitled  "A  Controlled 
Look  at  Gun  Controls."  It  shows  that  five 
States — Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Vermont,  Wash- 
ington, and  New  Hampshire — have  an  aver- 
age homicide  rate  of  1.8  percent. 

That  is  much  lower  that  those  States  that 
have  strong  gun  control  laws.  Some  people 
would  say.  "Well,  that's  because  these  are  low 
population  density  States."  One  can  look  at 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  Instance.  It 
had  a  very  low  homicide  rate  of  2.2  percent, 
despite  its  very  high  density,  and  It  had  no 
gun  control  laws  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
study  was  conducted. 

However,  the  battle  is  not  yet  over.  As  I 
am  sure  most  of  you  are  aware,  there  Is  cur- 
rently brewing  a  scheme  to  effectively  outlaw 
the  use  of  handguns  by  most  Americans.  Last 
year  a  citizens  group  calling  themselves  the 
Committee  for  Handgun  Control  petitioned 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  asked  that  it  institute  steps  to  ban  the 
interstate  sale  of  handgun  ammunition.  The 
Commission,  I  feel  quite  correctly,  held  that 
Congress  had  not  given  them  the  jurisdiction 
to  deal  with  this  issue,  and  denied  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

However,  this  did  not  end  the  matter.  The 
citizens  group  next  went  to  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  asked 
that  the  Commission's  decision  be  over- 
ruled. It  was.  The  Judge  held  that  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  had  Juris- 
diction, not  under  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  but  on  the  face  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  and  ordered  the 
Commission  to  consider  the  citizen's  group 
petition. 

Some  private  groups  and  citizens  have  re- 
cently filed  a  motion  to  intervene  and  a 
motion  asking  the  Judge  to  vacate  the  com- 
plaint. In  effect,  these  groups  are  asking  the 
Judge  to  reconsider  his  Initial  decision.  They 
argue  that  Congress  never  delegated  this 
type  of  authority  to  an  administrative 
agency.  They  also  point  out  that  the  Judge 
did  not  consider  the  legislative  history  rele- 
vant to  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  and  he  Is  now  being  asked  to  consider 
this  Information. 

I  believe  that  If  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is 
considered  by  fair  minded  Individuals  on 
either  side  of  the  gun  control  Issue,  it  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  Congress  would  not 
delegate  the  authority  to  an  administrative 
agency  to  effectively  outlaw  the  use  of  hand- 
guns. This  Is  a  gut  Issue  In  Congress  and  in- 
vokes strong  feelings  on  the  part  of  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Issue.  It  Is  far  too  im- 
portant and  the  ramifications  of  a  decision 
on  this  point  too  far  reaching  to  be  dele- 
gated— the  Issue  Is  for  Congress  alone  to 
decide. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  If  a  decision  of 
the  Consumer  Project  Safety  Conunlsslon 
banning  the  interstate  sale  of  hand-gun  am- 
munition survived  Judicial  and  congressional 
scrutiny,  It  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
Congressional  action  outlawing  the  private 
ownership  of  handguns.  In  Alaska  and  I'm 
sure  many  other  States,  no  anununltlon  Is 
manufactured  commercially.  A  handgun  is 
both  a  necessary  and  respected  Item  for  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Alaska.  A  further  objection 
which  I  have  to  the  petition  now  being  con- 
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sldered  by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  and  most  gun  registration  pro- 
posals Is  the  lack  of  distinction  between  the 
States  It  affects.  The  use  of  handguns  In 
Alaska  differs  significantly  from  the  use  of 
handguns  In  other  States;  those  primarily 
composed  of  urban  areas.  I  am  convinced 
that  gun  control  legislation  requiring  regis- 
tratlon  should  not  be  enacted  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  is  more  appropriately  a  matter 
for  State  legislation.  The  problems  facing 
citizens  of  the  large  inner  cities,  such  as 
Detroit  and  New  York  are  vastly  different 
from  the  problems  facing  the  citizens  of  rural 
States  such  as  Alaska. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  stand  Idly  by  when 
this  matter  Is  considered  by  the  courts  and 
the  Commission.  I  strongly  support  a  bill 
Introduced  by  my  friend.  Senator  McClure, 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  the  Consumer 
Products  Safety  Commission  may  make  no 
ruling  or  order  that  restricts  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  firearms,  firearm  ammunition, 
or  components  of  firearm  ammunition. 

The  battle  I  have  Just  described  is  not  the 
only  one  that  will  be  facing  us  this  year.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  will  be  activity  in 
Congress  to  pass  more  restrictive  anti-gun 
laws.  Just  last  Tuesday,  a  bill  was  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  would 
outlaw  the  private  ownership  of  handguns. 

The  facts  show  that  crime  and  guns  are 
not  synonymous  and.  In  fact,  controlling 
guns  may  have  the  opposite  effect.  Many 
people  in  their  anger  against  the  criminal 
have  turned  on  guns  as  the  scapegoat.  We 
must  redirect  this  strong  anger  back  toward 
the  real  culprit,  the  person  who  would  use 
a  gun  to  harm  another  human  being.  The 
fight  should  be  to  strengthen  our  police, 
streamline  our  courts,  and  remodel  our  pris- 
ons so  crime  control  is  a  reality  and  gun 
control  is  a  moot  reality. 


VANIK    ANSWERS    OIL    INDUSTRY 
ARGUMENTS  ON  DECONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  months  we  have  witnessed  a  new 
lobbying  offensive  by  the  oil  Industry. 
Having  abandoned  the  fight  to  retain  the 
depletion  allowance,  the  industry  Is  now 
focusing  its  efforts  to  win  public  and 
congressional  approval  of  a  complete 
decontrol  of  oil  prices.  As  part  of  this 
offensive,  Charles  E.  Spahr,  chairman  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  recently 
published  an  article  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  setting  forth  his  arguments 
for  price  decontrol. 

The  stakes  in  this  controversy — bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  additional  fuel  costs 
to  American  consumers  and  business — 
are  simply  too  great  to  take  the  step  of 
removing  price  controls  without  a  full 
and  complete  ventilation  of  the  facts. 
For  the  Interest  of  every  Member,  I  wish 
to  present  the  views  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Charles  Vanik.  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Plain  Dealer  on  July  19, 
1975,  In  response  to  Mr.  Spahr's  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Vanik's  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Satinrday, 

July  19, 1975] 

On,  AND  Oas:   Industry  Holds  All  of  thi 

Cards 

(By  Charles  A.  Vaotk) 

In  the  JiUy  6  Plain  Dealer  Forum  I  read  an 
interesting  article  entitled  "OU  supply  OK 
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today  but  watch  out  in  fall."  In  this  article 
Charles  E.  Spahr,  chairman  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (Ohio),  suggested  that  the  problem  of 
oil  shortages  resulted  from  policies  of  govern- 
ment and  suggested  the  need  for  immediate 
oil  decontrol. 

Congress  has  no  real  access  to  the  truth 
of  oil  and  gas  production  or  the  extent  of 
known  or  potential  reserves.  This  informa- 
tion is   the  most  highly  guarded  secret  in 
America.  We  don't  really  know  how  much  oil 
and  gas  is  in  the  ground  waiting  to  come 
out — when  the  price  is  right.  The  great  big 
government  of  America — which  many  would 
like  to  miniaturize — begs  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
formation from  an  industry-managed  report- 
ing facility.  There  are  no  penalties  for  false 
information,  the  suppression  of  truth  or  the 
under-reporting  which  would  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  Industry,  which  can  multi- 
ply profits  by  keeping  oil  and  gas  in  the 
ground  for  higher  prices  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  this  vacuum  of  information,  the  oil  in- 
dustry holds  all  of  the  cards.  A  legislator  has 
no  means  to  develoo  Information  for  public 
decisions   or   to   test   the    industry-supplied 
reports.  Nor  can  he  determine  which  oil  and 
gas  wells  are  really  dry — or  which  are  sim- 
ply sealed  off  for  more  favorable  market  con- 
ditions. One  fact   we  do  know — the  longer 
the  already  discovered  oil  and  gas  is  kept  off 
the   market,   the   higher   its  price   and   the 
greater  the  profit  that  can  te  made  from  it. 
However,   the  oil  Industry  has  convinced 
President  Ford  that  the  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  and  "old"  oil  will  produce  greater  sup- 
plies of  both.  The  recent  crushing  escalation 
In  the  price  of  oil  we  purchase  from  abroad 
did  not  increase  world  oil  supplies.  It  simply 
resulted  in  a  shocking  fiow  of  capital  from 
this    nation.    Imported    oil    cost   Americans 
$7  bUlion  in  1973,  $25  billion  in  1974  and  an 
estimated  $30  billion  this  year.  It  promises 
to  cost  $50  billion  by  1980. 

The  domestic  oil  and  gas  producer  says 
that  of  course  he  can  do  nothing  about  the 
multiplication  in  the  world  price.  But  he  cer- 
tainly enjoys  it!  Every  time  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  stirs  for 
a  boost  in  its  oil  bounty  there  is  Jubilation 
In  Houston,  since  more  and  more  domestic 
oil  produced  from  new  wells  can  be  sold  at 
the  exciting  new  world  prices. 

President  Ford  and  the  oil  industry  want 
an  instant  decontrol  of  oil  and  gas  prices 
so  they  can  ascend  to  the  world  price  levels 
where  the  sky  is  the  limit!  At  present  about 
40'';  of  the  "old"  or  already  discovered  oil 
is  sold  at  a  "controlled"  price  of  about  $5.25 
per  barrel.  Our  present  oil  and  gasoline 
prices  represent  a  "mix"  between  old  oil  at 
controlled  prices  and  imported  oil  or  "new" 
oil  at  the  world  price. 

Congress — in  its  wisdom  or  folly  (depend- 
ing on  whether  you  are  a  consumer  or  a 
producer) — froze  the  price  of  old  oU  during 
the  embargo  crisis  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  from  the  manipulation  of  oil 
prices  developed  by  the  OPEC  cartel  which 
would  otherwise  have  affected  all  oil  used 
in  America  at  an  added  annual  consumer  cost 
estimated  between  $55  billion  and  $85  billion. 
Another  reason  for  restricting  the  price  of 
"old  oil"  was  that  it  was  found  and  devel- 
oped with  heavy  tax  incentives  and  subsidies 
provided  by  the  American  taxpayers.  This 
oil  discovery  and  development  occurred  in 
considerable  part  from  capital  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  taxed  by  the  federal  tax 
collector. 

The  issue  of  decontrol  Is  before  Congress 
and  now  is  being  fully  debated.  However, 
should  Congress  act  without  officially  con- 
firming through  government  sources  the  ex- 
tent of  the  oil  and  gas,  or  should  it  gradual- 
ly "phase-in"  decontrol  to  cushion  the  in- 
flationary impact  as  the  nation  recovers 
hopefully  from  a  recession  which  was  sub- 
stantially the  result  of  price  escalation  in 
oil? 

In  his  support  for  Immediate  decontrol,  I 
fear  that  President  Ford  is  the  victim  of 
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bad  advice  from  advisers  whose  oil  orienta- 
tion is  deeper  than  their  public  responsibility. 
It  Is  incredible  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  or  should  be  a  free  market  in  a  scarce 
commodity  controlled  by  so  few.  A  free  mar- 
ket in  oil  is  an  Invitation  to  the  oU  men  of 
the  world  and  the  oil  men  of  America  to  rip 
off  consumers  without  review,  without  audit, 
without  reason.  A  complete  relaxation  from 
review  and  control  would  invite  economic 
disaster. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  price  of  oil  was  con- 
trolled for  a  long  time.  For  14  years,  between 
1959  and  1973,  the  American  oU  Industry 
limited  the  Importation  of  foreign  oil — 
which  was  avaUable  in  unlimited  supplies 
lor  as  little  as  16  cents  per  barrel — in  order 
to  sell  American  domestic  oil  at  $1.65  per 
barrel.  The  oil  industry  prevailed  on  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  limit  Imports  to  protect 
the  markets  of  the  domestic  oil  industry  from 
the  crushing  impact  of  16-cent  oil  from 
abroad.  American  consumers  were  "ripped 
off"  to  the  tune  of  $77  billion  for  the  differ- 
ence In  price.  I  don't  remember  prominent 
oil  men  In  those  days  urging  America  to  use 
all  of  the  cheap  16-cent-per-barrel  oil  it 
could  get  from  abroad  and  leave  American 
domestic  supplies  in  the  ground  for  future 
needs.  Who  in  the  oil  Industry  was  think- 
ing about  us  in  tuooc!  ua^o,  iii  which  it  was 
national  policy  to  use  up  American  domestic 
supplies  as  fast  as  possible? 

In  1959  I  called  President  Eisenhower's  oil 
import  quota  regulation  Price  Control  Order 
No.  1.  For  13  years  the  price  of  oil  was 
"rigged"  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  oil 
producer — and  his  profits.  If  it  was  "right"  to 
limit  imports  and  rig  oil  prices  for  the  Amer- 
ican oil  producers  for  13  years.  Is  It  "wrong" 
to  extend  price  control  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  consumer  for  at  least  a  few  mora 
years? 

We  In  America,  who  are  now  moving  into 
our  bicentennial  year,  rejoice  In  our  freedom 
and  our  capacity  to  preserve  It.  Most  of  us  are 
descendants  of  either  serfdom  or  slavery. 
However,  the  power  of  oil  in  our  world  threat- 
ens the  freedom  of  every  American.  If  a  few 
people  can  drain  us  of  our  earnings  and  our 
savings  to  buy  the  oil  and  gasoline  we  think 
we  must  use  we  will  be  moving  into  a  new 
kind  of  serfdom  and  slavery. 

These  circumstances  demand  that  respon- 
sible people  in  government  use  care  and 
caution  in  removing  government  from  the 
arena  of  oil  policy.  The  survival  and  economic 
well-being  of  our  people  is  at  stake.  At  this 
time  I  am  unwilling,  unprepared  and  un- 
convinced that  the  well-being  of  our  people 
will  be  secure  in  a  marketplace  of  scarcity, 
cartel  and  sheer  greed. 

I  am,  therefore,  unwilling  to  immediately 
decontrol  oil  and  gas  and  submit  to  the 
Judgment  and  discretion  of  the  oil  Industry. 
While  there  are  occasions  in  which  the 
public  has  suffered  because  of  Indiscretions 
on  the  part  of  government  and  those  who 
serve  It,  there  Is  practically  no  basis  in  his- 
tory to  suppoit  public  confidence  in  the  oil 
industry.  For  some  It  may  be  a  difficult 
choice.  But  from  my  vantage  point  I  would 
prefer  that  the  federal  government  maintain 
a  close  surveillance  and  continue  controls 
over  an  industry  that  has  the  capacity  to 
bring  the  nation  and  all  of  Its  people  to  their 
knees  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  permanent 
genufiection. 


NO  ARMS  TO  TURKEY 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  co- 
ordinated,    energetic     drive    is    being 
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mounted  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  ban 
on  sales  of  American  arms  to  Turkey. 
In  the  past  several  weeks,  this  move  has 
gained  enormous  momentum  and  en- 
dorsements from  a  variety  of  quarters. 
Many  reasons,  some  of  them  seemingly 
plausible,  have  been  offered  for  such  an 
act  by  Congress.  I  oppose  any  move  to 
resume  such  arms  sales  to  Turkey  at 
this  time,  and  I  believe  for  equally  if 
not  more  important  reasons. 

There  are  certain  issues  which  tran- 
scend the  convenience  and  temporary 
gain  offered  by  advocates  of  lifting  the 
ban.  Turkey,  for  example,  has  utilized 
our  weapons,  not  merely  to  hold  up  her 
end  of  NATO's  responsibilities,  but  to 
make  war  upon  another  member  of 
NATO;  Greece.  One  year  ago,  Turkey 
invaded  Cyprus,  taking  over  a  large  part 
of  the  island  and  displacing  several  hun- 
dred thousand  of  its  Greek  inhabitants. 
Nothing  has  happened  since  then  to  alter 
the  situation,  one  brought  into  being  by 
Turkey's  unilateral  action.  Therefore,  I 
see  no  reason  at  this  time  to  reward  such 
reckless  mUitary  adventurism  with  more 
U.S.  arms.  The  area  is  too  volatile;  to 
drop  the  ban  on  arms  sales  would  only 
insure  that  more  powder  kegs  are  placed 
in  the  already  loaded  arsenal,  one  ready 
for  war. 

I  am  not  convinced  by  recent  argu- 
ments that  a  lifting  of  the  ban  by  our 
country  will  bring  about  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement.  All  signs  indicate  to 
the  contrary.  Can  the  placement  of  addi- 
tional military  weapons  into  a  country 
where  political  infighting  suggests  no 
move  to  enter  into  peace  talks,  either  at 
present  or  in  the  near  future,  ever  result 
in  a  peaceful  settlement?  Any  reasoning 
to  suggest  this  seems,  to  me,  not  only 
fallacious,  but  absurd  as  well. 

Another  reason  which  prompts  me  to 
oppose  such  a  resumption  of  arms  sales 
and  shipments  is  the  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  allow  cul- 
tivation of  the  opium  poppy.  Despite 
Congress'  acceptance  of  the  bona  fides 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  monitor 
the  situation  more  closely  and  demon- 
strate its  good  faith  on  the  opium  oues- 
tion,  the  opium  derived  from  Turkish 
crops  has  continued  to  end  up  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  destroying  the  lives 
of  our  people.  There  is  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  as  to  the  dire>^-«©nnection 
of  this  crop  and  drug-related  crime  in 
our  cities.  We  have  tried  to  halt  this  cul- 
tivation in  Turkey  and  the  resultant 
traffic  from  that  country  in  opium.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  until  we  witness  the 
complete  halt  in  opium  traffic,  it  would  be 
counterproductive  for  us  to  reward  such 
policies  with  further  arms  shipments. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  simple 
justice.  Turkey  has  shown  no  wUlingness 
to  be  fiexible  in  any  of  the  area's  de- 
scnbed  herein.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  resolve  the  worsened  situation  created 
by  her  military  actions  on  Cyprus.  In- 
stead, the  United  States  has  been  warned 
that  we  either  ship  them  weapons  or 
stand  the  chance  of  losing  our  military 
bases.  Although  I  would  deplore  the  loss 
of  such  facilities,  I  know  that  we  should 
not  give  in  to  such  open  coercion. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  House  Res- 
olution 553,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
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House  that  the  ban  on  military  aid  to 
Turkey  would  not  be  lifted  until  Turkish 
forces  are  withdrawn  from  Cyprus  and  a 
negotiated  settlement  arrived  at  among 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  this  attempt  to  resume 
military  assistance. 


EQUITY  FOR  RESERVISTS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mi.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an 
obvious  oversight  in  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

The  pension  reform  bill  created  a  lit- 
tle noticed  inequity  which  should  be 
remedied.  A  self-employed  businessman 
who  belongs  to  a  Reserve  component  is, 
by  law,  prohibited  from  having  an  In- 
dividual retirement  account. 

It  does  not  matter  that  his  Reserve 
pension  at  age  65  may  only  be  $40  a 
month,  or  that  his  coimterpart,  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  Reserves,  may 
save  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  toward 
retirement,  tax-free. 

In  the  first  place,  the  law  is  unfair, 
and  unjustly  penalizes  any  self-employed 
Individual  who  belongs  to  a  Reserve 
unit. 

In  tlie  second  place,  such  a  law  will 
make  the  Reserve  forces  less  attractive, 
and  may  in  fact  force  reservists  to 
choose  between  the  Reserve  unit  and  an 
adequate  retirement. 

Self-employed  individuals  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  both  our  culture  and  our 
economy — and  to  penalize  those  who  are 
In  the  Reserve  forces  for  their  loyalty, 
when  self-employed  Americans  are  al- 
ready among  the  most  harassed  and 
regulated  members  of  society,  is  cer- 
tainly not  equitable. 

This  legislation  would  remedy  the  sit- 
uation by  allowing  self-employed  re- 
servists to  set  up  individual  retirement 
accounts  for  any  year  in  which  less 
than  30  days  were  spent  on  active  duty. 
These  reservists  would  have  to  meet  all 
other  criteria  for  eligibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  was  com- 
plicated and  massive.  Not  all  the  im- 
plications and  ramifications  could  have 
been  anticipated.  But  as  adverse  reac- 
tions become  apparent,  they  should  be 
dealt  with  fairly — and  expediently.  And 
that  is  what  I  am  proposing  today — that 
self-employed  reservists  get  fair  treat- 
ment from  pension  reform. 

The  bin  follows: 

H.R.  8789 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  tliat  members  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  will 
not  be  disqualified  from  taking  the  deduc- 
tion for  retirement  savings  because  of 
their  participation  In  the  Armed  Forces 
retirement  system 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (c)  of  section  219  of  the  Internal 
HeTOQue  Coda  of  1964  (relating  to  definitions 
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and  special  rules  for  retirement  savings)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Members  of  a  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(2),  no  Individual  shall  be  treated 
as  being  an  active  participant  In  any  plan 
described  In  clause  (Iv)  of  subsection  (b) 
(2)  (A)  for  any  taxable  year  solely  by  reason 
of  being  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
(as  defined  In  section  101(27)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code)  of  the  Armed  Forces 
unless  such  Individual  was  called  to  active 
duty  during  such  taxable  year  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  30  days." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1976. 


July  22,  1975 


.ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE    TURKISH 
INVASION    OF   CYPRUS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
July  20,  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  It  has  been 
an  entire  year  since  thousands  of  armed 
Turkish  troops  landed  on  the  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Cyprus  to  wrest  political 
control  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Island 
from  the  Cypriots.  Turkish  destroyers 
shelled  coastal  targets,  and  Turkish  jets 
fired  on  Cypriot  towns  and  on  the 
Cypriot  countryside. 

Innocent  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes  in  terror  during  the  bom- 
bardment. All  of  the  horrors  of  destruc- 
tion and  suffering  which  accompany 
warfare  were  in  evidence.  Porty  percent 
of  the  island  fell  to  Turkish  control  dur- 
ing the  attack;  and  to  this  day,  Turkish 
forces  continue  to  illegally  command  that 
portion  of  the  Republic. 

There  has  always  been  some  contro- 
versy between  Turkey  and  Greece  over 
Cyprus.  Most  of  its  citizens  are  of  Greek 
origin  but  it  is  only  40  miles  off  the 
Turkish  coast.  The  Turks  apparentiy 
did  not  trust  the  democratic  machinery 
of  the  Cypriot  Constitution  to  treat  them 
fairly,  so  they  have  militarily  Intervened 
there  In  the  name  of  national  defense. 
This  deed  created  a  conflict,  not  only  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Cypriots  but  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey.  We  share  a 
bond  with  both  these  countries  due  to 
their  professed  adherence  to  free  world 
principles  like  that  of  national  self-de- 
termination. In  these  circumstances,  how 
can  we  continue  to  regard  both  these 
nations  on  the  same  terms?  The  Turkish 
breach  of  our  mutual  ideologies  should 
not  be  ignored. 

Such  activity  clearly  violates  very 
basic  principles  of  international  coopera- 
tion which  are  necessary  In  order  that 
civilized  nations  may  interact  peace- 
ably to  the  benefit  of  all  peoples.  Neither 
are  these  principles  merely  implied  con- 
cepts which  because  of  their  universal 
application  are  assumed  to  be  shared  by 
all.  The  invasion  of  Cyprus  was  a  trans- 
gression of  clearly  enunciated  agree- 
ments embodied  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  that  of  NATO.  Turkey  is  a 
member  of  both  organizations.  Are  the 
tenets  of  our  International  accords  so 


Inconsequential  that  we  can  allow  one 
party  to  ignore  them  if  it  chooses? 

The  territorial  Integrity  of  an  inde- 
pendent republic  was  violated  last  year. 
The  Turks  claim  that  they  were  provoked 
by  Greece  into  military  intervention. 
Both  countries  are  NATO  members  and 
as  such  have  access  to  nimierous  diplo- 
matic channels  through  which  to  setUe 
disputes.  In  fact,  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  the  organization  is  to  peace- 
ably eliminate  such  friction  as  may  arise 
between  fellow  members.  Before  in- 
vading Cyprus,  had  Turkey  exhausted 
all  diplomatic  means  to  setUe  the 
controversy? 

Eighteenth  century  conflict-settling 
tactics  cannot  be  allowed  to  prevail  in 
this,  the  20th  century.  In  a  technologi- 
cally advanced  world,  alternate  means 
must  be  employed  in  coming  to  terms 
with  differences  among  national  entities. 
Until  militaristic  actions  such  as  those 
employed  by  the  Turks  cease  to  be  ex- 
hibited, there  can  be  no  hope  for  lasting 
world  peace. 

The  affront  of  invasion  in  violation  of 
the  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty  has 
been  compounded  by  the  fact  that  today 
the  Turks  are  still  in  Cyprus,  and  their 
control  is  firmly  entrenched.  The  Cypri- 
ots have  seen  their  land  criminally  seized 
and  held.  Since  the  unwelcome  landing 
on  the  island  a  year  ago,  Turkish  forces 
have  been  responsible  for  slaughtering 
hundreds  of  Cypriots  and  making  refug- 
ees of  thousands  more.  As  if  to  emphasize 
the  imdisguised  nature  of  the  Turkish 
takeover,  they  have  been  settling  citizens 
from  Turkey  into  areas  in  Cyprus  from 
which  Greek  Cypriots  have  been  dis- 
placed. Naturally,  the  majority  of  Cypri- 
ots themselves  have  been  opposed  to  the 
foreign  meddling.  Their  country  was  In- 
vaded, and  almost  half  of  it  was  taken 
away  from  them  to  virtually  become 
part  of  a  neighboring  country. 

That  such  a  blatant  act  of  imperialistic 
aggression  could  occur  in  this  day  and 
age  among  what  profess  to  be  civilized 
nations  is  appalling.  That  we  actually 
seem  to  condone  the  activity  by  letting 
the  situation  exist  for  so  long  while  we 
exhibit  friendly  relations  toward  the  ag- 
gressor nation  is  far  sadder.  Turkey  re- 
ceives a  large  amoimt  of  U.S.  military  aid 
and  we  know  that  this  aid  was  used  di- 
rectiy  in  the  invasion  and  is  still  being 
used  to  dominate  Cyprus.  Unquestion- 
ably, a  violation  of  our  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Acts  oc- 
curred. These  laws  explicitly  prescribe 
that  American  implements  of  war  can 
only  be  used  for  self-defense  of  the  re- 
cipient nation.  We  must  acknowledge 
this  infraction  and  act  accordingly. 

Political  problems  cannot  be  perma- 
nently resolved  by  might  and  the  force 
of  arms.  With  Turkey's  illegal  control  of 
Cyprus  as  an  example,  how  can  the  world 
hope  to  gain  confidence  In  peaceful  co- 
existence? There  can  never  be  equitable 
dealings  among  the  various  nations  of 
the  world  while  the  threat  exists  that  the 
more  militarily  advanced  a  country  is  the 
more  heavily  Its  interests  will  be  weighedr — 

A  whole  year  has  passed  and  Turkey 
has  refused  to  negotiate  a  Cypriot  solu- 
tion which  would  entail  her  leaving  the 
island.  As  It  now  stands,  the  Turks  stllll 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  Intention  of 
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relinquishing  their  control  in  the  area. 
The  United  States  cannot  allow  such  sit- 
uations to  continue  in  existence.  Let  us 
persist  in  our  efforts  to  urge  mediation 
and  an  equitable  resolution  of  differ- 
ences. Cyprus  must  be  helped  to 'regain 
her  rightful  Independence. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  BY  MAIL 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  soon  be  voting 
on  a  meeisure  to  provide  for  voter  regis- 
tration by  mail.  This  is  a  concept  which 
I  have  long  advocated  based  on  my  expe- 
rience as  an  elections. ofiBcial.  However, 
I  do  not  favor  the  two  bills  which  have 
the  most  visibility,  H.R.  1686  and  S.  1177. 
Both  bills  provide  for  mass  mailing  of 
postcards  to  all  postal  patrons  in  the 
country,  a  measure  which  I  contend  is 
expensive  and  potentially  confusing  to 
voters  and  administrative  oflQcials. 

I  have  introduced  my  own  bUl  on  voter 
registration,  H.R.  6079.  While  it  pro- 
vides for  postcard  registration,  it  does 
not  impose  the  mass  mailing  of  cards. 
Rather  it  stipulates  that  cards,  devel- 
oped by  the  States,  be  made  widely 
available  for  pick  up  by  those  who  are 
not  alredy  registered.  In  addition,  it  in- 
cludes incentives  for  States  and  local 
governments  to  develop  other  methods 
for  improved  voter  registration. 

On  July  25,  1975,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties — ^NAC — and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Recorders 
and  Clerks — NACRC— adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  voter  registration  by  mall.  They 
aflarm  their  support  of  postcard  regis- 
tration but  emphasize  their  disagree- 
ment with  H.R.  1686  and  S.  1177,  for  the 
same  reasons  which  I  have  indicated. 
Both  organizations  stress  that  they  would 
support  a  bill  which  includes  voter  regis- 
tration by  mail— but  not  mass  mailing 
of  forms — and  other  incentives  for  in- 
creased voter  registration.  These  exact 
provisions  are  contained  in  my  proposal, 
H.R.  6079. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows. 
Voter  Registration  by  Mail  Resolution 
Adopted  by  NACo  Membership 
The  U.S.  Congress  is  presently  considering 
a  measure  that  would  mandate  voter  regis- 
tration by  mail  for  federal  elections.  The 
bills  seek  to  register  voters  by  mass  mailing 
postcards  to  all  postal  patrons  In  the 
country. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
(NACo)  and  the  National  Association  of 
County  Recorders  and  Clerks  (NACRC)  sup- 
port the  overall  goal  of  the  legislation  which 
iB  to  achieve  maximum  voter  registration. 
NACo  remains  strongly  opposed  to  S.  1177 
(the  McGee  Bill)  and  H.R.  1686  which  would 
lead  to  this  desired  goal.  As  local  officials 
facing  the  day-to-day  problems  of  voter  ad- 
ministration and  management  (999  elections 
out  of  1,000  are  non-federal),  we  maintain 
that  this  legislation  would  result  In  admin- 
istrative chaos,  voter  confusion,  voter  dls- 
•nfranchlsement  and  waste. 

We  could,  however,  support  amendments 
that  would  remove  the  undesirable  features 
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of  the  legislation.  For  instance,  postcards 
made  widely  available  but  not  mass  mailed 
could  be  an  effective  way  to  register  poten- 
tial voters.  Postcards  should  be  used  as  a  sup- 
plement to  other  proven  methods  of  voter 
registration. 

NACo  and  NACRC  would  strongly  endorse 
a  bill  that  woiUd  contain  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

Allow  maximum  flexibility  to  state  and 
local  government  for  developing  methods  to 
Increase  not  only  voter  registration  num- 
bers but  also  voter  participation  rates.  This 
could  include  registration  by  mall  tech- 
niques. 

Create  a  program  to  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments seeking  to  increase  their  capability 
to  effectively  manage  and  administer  local 
programs. 

Set  federal  standards  that  would  have  to 
be  met  in  order  to  qualify  for  federal,  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance. 

Provide  financial  incentives  to  state  and 
local  governments  to  adopt  postcard  voter 
registration  as  a  complement  to  other  meth- 
ods of  registration. 

Provide  an  adequate  time-frame  for  states 
to  adopt  a  registration  by  mail  (i.e.,  post- 
cards or  affidavits)  system. 

Therefore,  NACo  and  NACRC  oppose  S. 
1177  and  H.R.  1686  unless  the  Congress  en- 
acts voter  registration  by  mall  legislation 
containing  the  above  provisions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT:   TO  KEEP  LABOR 
DISUNITED 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
administration  plods  along  with  its  ill- 
fated  and  misguided  economic  policy  re- 
garding the  high  level  of  unemployment 
in  the  United  States,  a  growing  number 
of  distinguished  economists  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  negative  side 
effects  of  Mr.  Ford's  policy.  One  such 
person  is  Mr.  Frank  Riessman,  the  editor 
of  Social  Policy  magazine. 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  1,  Mr.  Riessman  astutely 
observes  that  the  recent  layoffs  in  in- 
dustries across  the  entire  country  have 
caused  conflicts  within  labor  over  the 
seniority  system  versus  aflBrmative  ac- 
tion. Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Riessman  Infers, 
that  is  the  intention  behind  the  admin- 
istration's lack  of  commitment  to  a  full 
employment  policy  for  the  United  States 
by  the  end  of  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Insert  a  copy 
of  this  letter  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  collea^^ues: 
Unemployment:   To  Keep  Labor  Disunited 
To  the  Editor: 

The  largest  single  increase  in  the  Federal 
budget  this  year  was  for  unemployment  In- 
surance. Annual  payments  are  now  estimated 
at  over  »20-bUUon.  In  addition,  the  recent 
tax  cut  coet  $22  billion.  TTils  total  alone 
(»42  billion)  could  easily  provide  five  million 
jobs  In  needed  areas  of  work  such  as  hetJth, 
transportation,  education,  environmental 
conservation.  Moreover,  the  workers  thus  em- 
ployed would  pay  taxes  and  purchase  goods, 
with  the  multiplier  effect  extending  the  ben- 
efits far  beyond  the  initial  Input.  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  on  the  other  hand,  produces 
no  services  or  goods. 
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A  recent  Congreesion&l  Research  Service 
study  reports  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
reach  a  level  of  3  per  cent  unemployment  by 
the  end  of  1976.  The  net  cost  of  this  program 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  after  taking  into 
accoiuit  returns  to  the  Government  in  in- 
come and  Social  Security  taxes,  as  well  as 
reduced  unemployment  insurance  payments, 
would  be  only  $8.1-bUlion.  Moreover,  for 
every  one  million  Jobs  lost,  the  Government 
loses  $16  billion  In  revenue — $2  million  In 
unemployment  Insurance  payments  and  $14 
billion  in  taxes.  Surely  Job  creation  is  leas 
costly.  Why  Is  it  not  the  favored  method  of 
dealing  with  the  current  economic  crisis? 
Why  Is  full  employment  rejected  as  being 
too  costly,  when  in  essence  far  more  expen- 
sive programs  are  being  acc^ted?  Why  Is 
the  economy  being  deprived  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  would  be  produced  by  full  em- 
ployment? 

Some  argue  that  full  employment  would 
produce  huge  Federal  deficits,  which  are  in 
turn  inflationary.  Actually,  the  data  Indicate 
that  the  deficits  arising  from  unemployment 
seem  to  be  at  least  as  great  as  those  that 
would  be  Incurred  if  we  moved  toward  3  per 
cent  unemployment  and  a  full  employment 
economy. 

There  must  be  some  other  reason.  There 
must  be  something  about  unemployment 
that  is  important  enough  to  the  Administra- 
tion to  make  various  Income  transfer  pay- 
ments, such  as  unemplojTnent  insurance, 
welfare,  food  stamps  and  health  Insurance, 
attractive  to  conservative  politicians. 

George  Meany,  In  a  recent  speech,  sug- 
gested that  the  Administration  prefers  un- 
employment because  it  keeps  labor  weak 
and  wages  down,  and  it  "dlsclpUnes  the  work 
force."  No  longer  do  we  hear  ;)eople  talking 
about  the  quality  of  work,  as  they  did  in  the 
sixties.  Infiteod,  massive  layoffs  have  caused 
conflicts  within  labor  over  the  senicwrlty  sys- 
tem versus  affirmative  action. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  cost  of  full  employ- 
ment that  Is  decisive  but  rather  that  un- 
employment keeps  the  work  force  disunited 
and  quiet.  The  Administration  would  rather 
pay  for  this  than  for  Jobs. 

FRANK  Riessman, 
Editor,  Social  Policy. 

New  York,  July  1. 1975. 


BEARING  THE  COSTS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  recently  concerning  the  cost 
of  operating  Congress  and.  In  particular, 
the  Member's  allowance  system. 

Unfortunately,  discussion  of  the  Issues 
Involved  has  tended  to  generate  more 
heat  than  light.  Rhetoric  often  Is  directed 
against  "congressional  extravagance," 
while  essential  questions  about  the  ca- 
pacity of  Congress  to  meet  increasing 
legislative  and  constituent  demands  are 
neglected. 

Also  overlooked  in  the  debate  are  the 
alternatives  to  public  support  of  the  costs 
of  representative  Government:  decreased 
congressional  services  or  the  election  of 
Members  who  must  either  rely  upon  their 
personal  fortunes  or  solicit  private  con- 
tributions to  pay  their  expenses. 

To  help  place  Uiese  issues  In  proper 
perspective,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the   following   editorial   by   Chairman 
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Wayne  L.  Hays  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  18: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  18,  19761 
Bearing  the  Costs  of  Government 

The  auto  Industry  has  better  resources  to 
determine  whether  a  new  compact  car  will 
sell  than  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
when  deciding  on  a  declaration  of  war. 

If  the  auto  industry  wants  to  find  a  new 
color  scheme  to  capt-iire  the  youth  market. 
It  has  unlimited  resources  to  call  upon.  Cor- 
porate executives  commission  expensive  mar- 
keting surveys.  The  top  brass  fly  to  a  secluded 
resort  on  the  company's  fleet  of  planes  for  a 
week  of  high  level  meetings  until  the  proper 
decision  is  made.  The  entire  extravaganza  is 
at  industry  expense,  which  is,  of  course, 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

When  General  Motors  makes  the  wrong  de- 
cision, only  money  Is  lost.  But  if  the  Congress 
falls,  it  can  cost  millions  of  lives. 

A  congressman  is  confronting  issues  that 
affect  the  well-being  of  the  entire  nation, 
yet  In  his  effort  to  arrive  at  the  proper  de- 
cision, his  resovirces  are  limited. 

Recent  news  accounts  about  the  members' 
allowance  system  have  been  misleading  at 
best.  The  average  reader  is  led  to  believe  that 
a  member  of  Congress  has  a  vast  wealth  of 
material  assets.  Yet,  there  are  members  of 
Congress  who  are  forced  to  pay  commxmlca- 
tlon,  travel  and  office  expenses  from  their 
own  pockets  because  the  allowance  system  Is 
Inadequate  for  their  needs. 

News  accounts  have  portrayed  the  allow- 
ance system  as  being  personally  beneficial  to 
Individual  members  of  Congress,  yet  there 
are  congressmen  who  cannot  do  as  complete 
a  Job  of  serving  the  public  as  they  would 
Uke  because  they  lack  financial  resources. 

The  president  of  a  major  cosmetics  firm 
earned  enough  In  salary  last  year  to  pay  the 
basic  allowance  for  five  congressmen. 

The  entire  House  of  Representatives  runs 
on  an  annual  budget  that  Is  Just  slightly 
more  than  the  $233  million  Procter  and 
Gamble  spent  on  radio,  television,  newspa- 
per and  magazine  advertising  during  1973. 

While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  Information 
bandied  about  lately  concerning  the  expense 
of  running  Congress,  the  fact  is  that  it  costs 
a  mere  $1.25  per  mem,  woman  and  child  in 
this  country  to  operate  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  year. 

Taken  In  proper  perspective,  the  price  tag 
is  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  entire  federal  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress  have  grown.  The  workload  has 
Increased  markedly  over  the  past  few  years. 
In  addition  to  overseeing  an  enormous  fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  a  member  of  Congress  is 
often  the  only  person  that  half  a  million 
constituents  back  home  can  turn  to  for  help. 

In  Its  battle  to  make  the  executive  branch 
of  government  more  respwnsive,  the  Congress 
remains  at  a  disadvantage.  A  bureaucrat  in 
any  federal  agency  can  call  every  city  in  the 
nation  without  cost.  A  member  of  Congress 
has  limited  telephone  time. 

The  executive  branch  of  government  oper- 
ates more  than  6,000  computers,  while  the 
House  of  Representatives  owns  Just  three. 

President  Ford  requested  a  staff  budget  in- 
crease of  $2.2  million  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  while  a  congressman  can  receive  an 
additional  $22,500  for  his  employees. 

On  an  average  day  recently,  no  fewer  than 
70  congressional  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees scheduled  meetings  on  issues  ranging 
from  oversight  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  budget  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  Arab  pressure  on  American 
businessmen. 

The  legislative  calendar  for  a  typical  week 
will  range  from  the  complicated  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  to  Intricate  and  often 
confusing  tax  proposals. 

At  the  same  time,  a  member  of  Congress  Is 
called  upon  to  travel  back  home  and  meet 
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with  local  groups,  advise  cities  on  how  to 
obtain  federal  grants,  or  assist  an  elderly 
constituent  in  retrieving  a  lost  Social  Se- 
curity check. 

It  is  vital  that  members  of  Congress  have 
the  tools  to  be  effective  legislators  and  rep- 
resentatives. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  how 
a  member  of  Congress  can  go  about  serving 
his  constituency. 

The  first  holds  that  a  congressman  bear 
the  full  cost  of  representing  his  district  him- 
self. That  is,  he  must  be  wealthy  enough 
to  pay  for  his  office  equipment,  stationery, 
telephone  service,  trips  between  the  district 
and  Washington,  staff  and  communications 
with  constituents.  Or,  if  he  Is  not  of  the 
wealthy  class  and  aspires  to  be  in  Congress, 
he  must  solicit  private  contributions  to  pay 
for  these  expeases. 

The  trouble  with  requiring  a  member  of 
Congress  to  pay  personally,  however,  is  that 
it  would  surely  pave  the  way  for  an  exclusive 
club  of  rich  representatives,  or  worse,  open 
the  door  for  rampant  corruption. 

The  second  school  of  thought,  to  which  I 
subscribe,  holds  that  the  (leopie  ought  to 
bear  the  cost  of  representative  government. 
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FAIR  WARNING  TO  THE  U.N. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  WASHINGTON 
STAR 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
role  of  the  newspaper  in  America,  par- 
ticularly in  our  Nation's  Capital,  is  a 
vital  one.  Our  political  system  works  best 
when  citizens  have  available  diverse 
sources  of  news  and,  of  course,  competi- 
tive news  philosophies. 

This  issue  is  pointed  up  in  the  matter 
of  the  Washington  Star.  The  Star  has 
been  losing  money  at  a  staggering  rate 
and  its  continued  existence  is  in  doubt. 
The  Star  management  proposes  to  con- 
vey control  over  the  newspaper  and  its 
sister  television  and  radio  facilities  to  a 
new  owner.  Thus  the  Star  will  continue, 
if  it  continues  at  all,  as  a  part  television, 
radio  and  newspaper  entity. 

To  make  matters  worse,  this  can  only 
be  achieved  by  bending  the  Govern- 
ment's regulatory  rules.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  a  rule 
that  prohibits  cross-ownership  of  broad- 
cast and  newspaper  facilities  in  the 
same  market,  when  the  ownership  of  a 
major  broadcast  facility  is  transferred. 
Inherent  in  this  policy  is  the  expectation 
that,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  a  greater 
diversity  of  media  ownership  will  result. 

I  hope  that  the  FCC  does  not  bend  its 
own  rule  in  this  important  test  case.  The 
poUcy  to  encourage  a  diversity  of  news 
ownership  is  sound.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  particular,  needs  competing 
newspapers.  If  the  FCC  upholds  its  rules 
in  this  matter  the  possibility  exists  that 
the  Star  can  be  bought  and  operated  in- 
dependently from  radio  and  television 
outlets. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  insisting  that, 
at  the  very  least,  the  FCC  set  tills  mat- 
ter down  for  a  full  evidentiary  hearing. 
The  impwrtance  of  independent  news 
sources  is  too  vital  to  be  decided  without 
the  fullest  possible  record. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  has  developed  a  pat- 
tern of  using  specific  audiences  to  deliver 
policy  statements  on  positions  which  our 
Government  is  pursuing.  Recently,  in 
addressing  a  gathering  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  he  commented  on  the  develop- 
ments at  the  United  Nations  and  the 
U.S.  Government's  view  on  its  impact 
on  that  world  body. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  U.N.  and  that  we  work  to  save  it 
from  shortsighted  and  thoughtless 
members. 

This  point  is  very  properly  made  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  July  20.  The  commentary 
follows : 

Fair  Warning  to  the  U.N. 

In  language  strong  enough  to  be  heard 
aroimd  the  globe.  Sec.  of  State  Kissinger  has 
warned  that  the  United  States  commitment 
to  the  United  Nations  is  not  indelible.  If  the 
UN  General  Assembly  continues  to  follow 
the  track  it  took  In  the  last  session,  Kissin- 
ger said  in  a  Milwaukee  speech,  the  countries 
that  need  the  UN  most  could  "inherit  an 
empty  shell." 

The  meaning  was  clear.  The  UN  depends 
heavily  on  the  United  States  for  both  finan- 
cial and  moral  support.  Yet  the  recent  trend 
has  been  for  the  so-called  "third  world" 
countries  to  gang  up  on  the  United  States  at 
every  opportvmlty  and  vclth  their  numerical 
majority  In  the  swollen  Assembly  to  push 
through  measures  contrary  to  U.S.  Interests. 
Much  more  of  this,  Kissinger  was  saying,  and 
Congress  and  the  American  people  will  be 
ready  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the 
UN. 

Kissinger  was  not  the  first  to  issue  such  a 
warning.  At  the  close  of  the  1974  Assembly 
session,  U.S.  Ambassador  John  Scall  made 
the  same  point  with  his  description  of 
third-world  tactics  as  a  "tyranny  of  the 
majority."  Scall's  replacement  at  the  UN, 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  has  been  sounding  the 
same  theme  both  before  and  since  his 
appointment. 

But  the  Kissinger  speech  put  the  im- 
doubted  stamp  of  U.S.  policy  on  opposition 
to  the  capricious  goings-on  in  the  global 
body.  He  referred,  without  naming  names,  to 
the  "procedural  abuse"  that  barred  South 
Africa  from  Its  Assembly  seat  in  the  last 
session  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  char- 
ter; to  the  expulsion  of  Israel  from  some 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization (UNESCO) ,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
International  Labor  Organization  has  also 
been  "heavily  politicized." 

In  the  background  Is  the  threat  of  a  move 
this  year  to  expel  Israel  from  the  UN  via 
Assembly  action,  when  only  the  Security 
Council  can  legally  act  on  such  a  matter. 
Staving  off  such  a  move  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Kissinger  speech. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  and  Kissinger  ac- 
knowledged it,  that  the  United  States  ran 
things  in  the  UN  pretty  much  Its  own  way 
In  the  early  days  of  the  organization.  Timei 
have  changed,  and  with  the  membership 
grown  to  138  through  decolonization  and 
the  appearance  of  mini-states,  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  expect  to  win  on  every 
point.  But  neither  does  it  have  to  submit  to 
coercion  from  nations  that  have  been  major 
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beneficiaries  of  U.S.  help  when  they  needed 
It  most. 

The  American  people  for  the  most  part 
still  look  to  the  UN  as  a  vital  instrument  for 
carrying  out  global  projects  of  great  sig- 
nificance, and  as  a  forum  for  airing  griev- 
ances which,  if  bottled  up,  could  lead  to 
war.  But  the  people  are  also,  as  Kissinger  so 
plainly  put  it,  "understandably  tired  of  the 
inflammatory  rhetoric  against  us,  the  all-or- 
nothing  stance  accompanied  by  demands  for 
our  sacrifice  which  too  frequently  dominate 
the  meeting  halls  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  message  has  gone  out.  The  obstreper- 
ous bloc  should  listen. 


FLAWS  AND  FALLACIES  OF  GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  rationale  behind  the  cur- 
rent attempt  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
dividuals to  enact  new  gun  control  legis- 
lation. The  entire  issue  of  firearms  is  one 
which  is  intertwined  with  emotionalism 
since  crime  and  shooting  deaths  are  on 
the  increase.  It  is  important  to  make  a 
distinction  between  crime  control  and 
gun  control.  We  should  be  concerned 
with  crime  control.  Gun  control  will  not 
automatically  bring  us  crime  control. 
It  is  best  that  we  carefully  examine  this 
matter  and  extract  fact  from  emotion, 
regardless  of  the  sincerity  of  most  gun 
control  proponents. 

First  of  all,  there  should  not  be  inter- 
ference with  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
provides  important  constitutional  guar- 
antees to  every  American.  The  second 
amendment  grants  the  "right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms."  This  is  an  important 
guarantee  in  our  body  of  liberties.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  were  aware  that  the 
presence  of  an  armed  citizenry  is  a  strong 
deterrent  to  threats  of  dictatorship.  If  we 
compromise  on  this  issue  by  restricting 
the  right  to  own  guns  for  law-abiding 
citizens,  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  gradual  erosion  of  our  heritage  of 
political  freedom. 

Dr.  Alan  Krug  of  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity recently  revealed  a  study  which  con- 
firms earlier  research  by  others  that 
shows  gun  control  laws  fail  to  stop  crim- 
inals from  using  firearms  in  theft,  mur- 
der, and  rape.  Other  examples  from 
throughout  the  country  show  clearly  that 
where  registration  laws  exist,  the  only 
ones  who  abide  by  them  are  the  lawful 
citizens. 

The  criminal  element  has  no  intention 
of  complying  with  registration  or  con- 
fiscation laws.  It  is  only  the  law-abiding 
citizen  who  will  comply.  If  we  restrict 
the  purchase  or  possession  of  gims  even 
In  high  crime  areas,  it  is  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen  residing  in  these  areas  not 
the  criminal,  who  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage. We  were  told  that  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  in 
1968  that  crime  would  be  reduced.  How- 
ever, crime  has  increased  since  that  time. 
The  arguments  then  and  now  show  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  equate  gim  control  with 
crime  control. 
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If  we  adopt  registration  or  confisca- 
tion of  gims,  we  are  being  unfair  to  our 
many  law-abiding  citizens.  Statistics 
show  that  99.9  percent  of  all  handguns 
are  not  used  to  conmiit  crimes.  Yet,  some 
individuals  advocate  controUing  100  per- 
cent of  all  handguns  because  abuse  oc- 
curs with  less  than  1  percent  of  handgun 
owners.  This  is  certainly  a  case  of  over- 
reaction  to  a  problem  confronting  our 
society. 

There  has  been  great  concern  in  re- 
cent years  over  certain  governmental 
agencies  maintaining  dossiers  on  indi- 
viduals. If  we  adopt  a  national  system 
of  gun  registration,  there  would  be  a 
record  on  each  individual  because  that 
Individual  wanted  to  exercise  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  own  a  gun.  A  system 
of  national  registration  of  guns  would 
interfere  with  individual  liberty  and  cost 
us  billions  of  dollars  and  add  another 
level  of  bureaucracy  at  the  Federal  level. 
Despite  all  of  this  it  would  still  not  guar- 
antee us  that  crime  could  be  reduced. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  the  crime 
problem  for  what  it  really  is — a  problem 
of  human  behavior.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
aim  laws  at  people  who  want  firearms 
and  will  not  abuse  them.  The  legitimate 
gun  owner,  who  desires  a  gun  for  self- 
protection  or  for  hunting,  should  not  be 
made  the  scapegoat  for  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  in  our  society. 
Rather  than  chisel  away  at  the  remain- 
ing freedoms  of  our  people,  more  strin- 
gent laws  regarding  crime  in  general 
should  be  adopted.  The  use  of  a  firearm 
in  any  criminal  activity  should  increase 
the  penalties  for  the  criminal.  Those  who 
are  repeat  performers  and  use  guns  in 
their  law-breaking  should  be  dealt  with 
more  severely  by  our  legal  system.  The 
issue  of  crime  should  be  dealt  with  by 
reviewing  laws  already  in  effect,  and 
strengthening  the  present  laws  where 
needed  to  make  them  more  effective.  Pro- 
ponents of  broad  gim  control  legislation 
seem  to  forget  that  the  criminal  is  at 
fault,  not  the  average,  law-abiding 
American  gun  owner.  Our  laws  should  be 
directed  to  controlling  criminal  behavior, 
not  all  behavior. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment interfering  with  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  ordinary  citizen  to 
own  a  gun.  It  is  essential  that  we  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  our  citizens  while 
at  the  same  time  adopting  laws  which 
will  control  the  criminal.  Gun  control 
would  impose  a  burden  on  the  citizen  not 
the  criminal.  Congress  should  thoroughly 
consider  the  issue  before  adopting  broad 
restrictions  on  the  ownership  of  gims. 


COST  OF  LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  SPECIAL  MINI- 
MUM BENEFICIARIES 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  provide  cost  of 
living  adjustments  for  special  minimum 
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beneficiaries  imder  the  social  security 
program. 

The  special  minimum  benefit  was  en- 
acted in  1972  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  system  of  benefits  for  these 
who  have  worked  in  covered  employ- 
ment for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  at 
low  pay.  Under  special  minimum,  bene- 
fits are  computed  by  multiplying  $9  by 
an  individual's  covered  social  security 
employment  above  10  years  but  not 
greater  than  30  years,  rather  than  by  in- 
come. To  compute  benefits  for  these  in- 
dividuals based  on  average  earnings  rep- 
resented a  gross  injustice  because  their 
benefit  levels  did  not  reflect  their  con- 
tributions to  the  social  security  system. 
The  special  minimum  benefit  compen- 
sates individuals  for  their  years  of  In- 
put to  social  security. 

The  program  is  a  sound  one.  It  is  not 
a  giveaway  program.  Recipients  of  spe- 
cial minimum,  like  other  social  security 
recipients,  deserve  benefits  at  least  com- 
mensurate with  their  contributions. 
Currently,  special  minimum  provides 
necessary  assistance  for  individuals  who 
would  have  otherwise  been  denied  ade- 
quate benefits. 

But  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  per- 
fect this  measure.  The  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  is  designed  to  make  two  im- 
portant improvements.  First,  it  would 
extend  the  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment mechanism  to  special  mini- 
mum payments. 

When  this  provision  was  adopted  in 
1972,  it  was  decided  not  to  apply  the 
automatic  escalator  mechanism  to  this 
measure,  essentially  for  two  reasons: 

Additional  time  was  needed  to  obtain 
information  about  these  beneficiaries  to 
determine  whether  there  was,  in  fact, 
a  clear-cut  need  to  increase  their  pay- 
ments when  prices  rise:  and 

SSI  did  not  have  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment mechanism. 

These  reasons,  however,  are  no  longer 
applicable  today.  Quite  to  the  contrarj', 
the  12.2  percent  increase  in  living  costs 
during  1974 — the  steepest  jump  since 
1946 — provides  very  compelling  reasons 
to  extend  the  cost-of-living  provision  to 
special  minimum  beneficiaries. 

Today  the  vast  majority  of  retirees 
under  Federal  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams have  built-in  protection  against 
inflationary  pressures.  More  than  30  mil- 
lion social  security  beneficiaries  will  re- 
ceive a  cost-of-living  increase  in  July. 
Moreover,  the  SSI  program  now  has  an 
automatic  escalator  provision  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  93-368.  Addi- 
tionally, proposals  are  being  advanced  to 
extend  similar  protection  for  railroad 
retirees  and  VA  pensioners. 

There  is  no  reason  why  special  mini- 
mum recipients  should  be  deprived  of 
protection  against  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  same  fashion.  Surely  they 
are  no  less  deserving  than  other  social 
security  beneficiaries.  In  fact,  they  may 
be  in  greater  need  of  this  protection  be- 
cause they  are  ordinarily  struggling  on 
very  limited  incomes.  They  typically  de- 
pend upon  their  special  minimum  pay- 
ments for  their  primary  source  of  in- 
come. In  some  cases  these  benefits  are 
an  aged  person's  sole  source  of  support. 
More  than  120,000  persons  now  receive 
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special  minimum  pasTnents.  For  retired 
workers  who  receive  these  benefits,  the 
average  montiily  payment  is  $159.  This 
contrasts  with  the  average  monthly  ben- 
efit of  $188  for  all  retired  workers  imder 
social  security. 

Second,  this  bill  would  correct  an  in- 
equity concerning  the  application  of  last 
year's  two-step,  11-percent  increase  for 
special  minimum  beneficiaries. 

This  proposal  would,  in  effect,  pass  on 
the  second  stage  of  last  year's  social  se- 
curity increase  to  these  individuals.  This 
would  occur  simultaneously  with  the 
provision  to  make  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  mechanism  applicable 
for  special  minimum  beneficiaries,  effec- 
tive for  Jime  1975. 

I  share  the  concern  of  Senator  Chttrch, 
who  is  sponsoring  this  bill  in  the  Senate, 
over  the  vital  need  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  special  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  and  I  am  proud  to  join  him 
by  introducing  this  important  legislation 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Surely 
we  owe  our  constituents  and  all  the  el- 
derly in  the  special  minimum  category 
speedy  action  on  tills  important  proposal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SLAUGHTER  CONTINUES  ON 
ANTIQUATED   ROADS 


July  22,  1975 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans living  in  concrete-covered  ur- 
ban areas  must  hold  a  special  detach- 
ment for  freeways — those  four-,  six-,  or 
even  eight-lane  slabs  stretching  from 
one  end  of  most  cities  to  the  other,  and 
all  points  in  between.  These  super  roads 
have  become  a  source  of  frustration  to 
most  urban  dwellers,  seemingly  as  if  with 
freeways  come  traffic  snarls,  air  pollu- 
tion, and  frayed  nerves.  However,  with- 
out them,  as  the  sajang  goes,  "you  could 
not  get  from  here  to  there." 

But  most  important,  Mr.  Speaker — 
with  modem  freeways  come  trafBc  safety 
and  saved  lives.  The  people  living  in  my 
primarily  rural  congressional  district 
would  welcome  with  open  arms  some  of 
these  "unwajited"  urban  super  roads,  be- 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MILEAGE  FATALITY  RATE' 


cause  they  know  all  too  well  that  these 
roads  are  more  than  twice  as  safe  as  the 
1920  vintage  roads  on  which  they  must 
drive — and  they  do  not  have  a  choice,  as 
do  most  city  folks  who  can  use  public 
mass  transit. 

To  illustrate  this  alarming  but  factual 
point,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
oflacial  Federal  Highway  Administration 
motor  vehicle  mileage  fatality  rates  for 
the  year  1973  through  May  1975— the 
most  recent  data  available. 

This  table  makes  my  point  painfully 
clear.  If  you  travel  in  rural  America,  the 
chance  of  being  killed  on  the  highway  Is 
almost  three  times  as  great  as  urban 
travel.  If  you  visit  the  beautiful  coimtry- 
side  of  my  central  Pennsylvania  district, 
I  urge  you  to  wear  your  seat  belts— at 
the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war,  8  boys  in 
my  district  were  killed  in  combat  while 
211  people  were  kiUed  on  our  highways. 
One  might  say  it  was  26  times  safer  to 
fight  in  Vietnam  than  drive  on  our  roads. 

If  the  highway  trust  fund  is  destroyed, 
antiquated  roads  will  not  be  improved, 
and  the  highway  slaughter  will  continue. 
America  needs  the  highway  trust  fimd. 
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1973 


1974 


1975 


Rural  > 

Urban* 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Jamiary 

6.16 

2.43 

4.99 

1.97 

4.74 

2.17 

Fabruary 

5.87 

2.24 

4.78 

1.88 

4.76 

2.02 

KUreli 

6.25 

2.40 

4.96 

1.93 

4.76 

2.11 

fc::::::::::: 

6.32 

2.45 

5.02 

2.06 

4.58 

2.33 

6.32 

2.52 

5.00 

2.07 

5.14 

2.16 

JWM 

6.62 

6.29 

2.62 
2.50 

5.58 
5.36 

2.09  .. 
2.09  .. 

wy - 

1973 


1974 


1975 


Rural  > 

Urban! 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urbaa 

August 

6.41 
7.02 

2.32 
2.39 
2.69 
2.44 
2.40 

5.42 
5.92 
S.98 
5.97 
5.48 

2.23  .. 
2.27  .. 
2.27  .. 
2.58  .. 
2.42  .. 

September 

October 

7.05 
6.57 
6.20 

November 

December 

Annual  rata 

6.28 

2.61 

5.29 

2.31 

4.81 

2.16 

>  Fatalities  per  100,000,000  vehicle  miles  for  all  motor  vehicles,  as  reported  by  Federal  Highway 
administration,  July  18.  1975. 


>  Rural— Less  than  5,000  population. 
'  Urban— 5,000  and  more  population. 


THE    PDA    AND    CARCINOGENS:     A 
WOMAN'S  CONCERNS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  an  estimated  90,000  women  discover 
they  have  cancer  of  the  breast:  and  yet, 
medication  which  has  been  shown  ex- 
perimentally to  possess  carcinogenic 
properties  continues  to  be  openly  mar- 
keted and  prescribed.  Muriel  Nellis,  a 
coordinator  for  the  1975  National  Drug 
Abuse  Conference,  terms  the  prevalent 
use  of  these  carcinogens  the  result  of  "a 
myopic  attitude"  on  the  part  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  In  an  article 
appearing  in  Engage/Social  Action,  Ms. 
Nellls  explores  this  subject  in  detail.  So 
that  my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  Recori)  may  have  the  benefit  of  her 
analysis,  I  Include  her  article  "Women 
Are  an  Endangered  l^>ecies"  at  this 
point: 

WoMZN  AuE  Am  Emdangekzd  Specixs 
(By  Muriel  Nellis) 

Beginning  In  the  first  Nixon  administra- 
tion a  cl&rlon  call  was  heard  throughout  the 
country  proclaiming  a  national  "Crusade 
Against  Cancer."  This  program  was  signified 
by  a  massive  public  service  television  cam- 
paign which,  by  repeating  endlessly  available 
statistics  that  one  In  four  of  us  would  die 


of  this  scourge,  urged  Americans  to  make 
financial  contributions  and  undergo  self- 
examination. 

Implicit  in  this  orchestrated  effort  were 
several  messages:  this  plague  was  skulking 
among  us  all  as  a  non-respector  of  persons 
and  currently  \uiconquerable;  awareness  and 
preventive  pursuit  of  such  treatment  as  the 
limited  state-of-the-art  would  provide  might 
fiermlt  some  of  us  to  survive;  and  finally, 
that  our  partners-in-concem  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  lives  was  and  is  the  Federal 
Government.'  Such  statements  of  purpose 
that  simultaneously  evoked  fear  and  support 
also  raised  expectations  and  inquiry.  That  is 
when  beneficent  premises  began  to  crumble 
and  our  continuing  fears  challenged  the  con- 
sistencies that  emerged  between  rhetoric  and 
action. 

WHAT   SOHT  OF   SOPHISTRY? 

What  sort  of  sophistry  is  it  that  urges 
the  estimated  90,000  American  women  fore- 
casted each  year  to  discover  breast  cancer  to 
find  satisfaction  in  assuming  the  responsibil- 
ity for  that  discovery — when  they  are  simul- 
taneously aware  of  the  increasing  numbers 
of  eminent  scientists  decrying  the  mastec- 
tomy, the  current  treatment-of-cholce,  as 
"too  routine"? «  What  sort  of  preventive 
medical  process  Is  that?  Who  dispenses  such 
advice  and  therapy?  Are  these  the  same 
professionals  who  once  swore  "to  first  do 
no  haurm"? 

They  are  the  same  people  who  continue 
to  prescribe  the  use  of  the  drug  Metromd- 
azole  (Plagl)  to  more  than  two  million 
women  annually  for  the  treatment  of  a  lo- 
calized vaginal  irritation.'  This  drug.  In  an 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


avalanche  of  reports,  has  been  causally  linked 
with  breast  tumors,  mutations,  birth  de- 
fects, and  stillbirths.^ 

These  are  the  same  medical  authorities 
through  whose  ausplcles  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  huckster  exi>edlent,  if  not 
fully  efficacious,  birth-control  pills,  abw- 
tion-prevention  medications,  and  morn- 
ing-after puis  and  injections.  The  one  com- 
mon ingredient  in  each  of  these  prescriptions 
is  estrogen,  a  vital  hormone  that  remains 
undlsputedly  contra-indicated  for  any  wom- 
an whose  condition  or  family  history  sug- 
gests a  possibility  of  mammary  tumors  or 
cancer. 

Animal  laboratory  tests  have  indicated 
estrogen  as  the  likely  promoter  of  carcino- 
gens in  a  variety  of  organs  including  breast, 
uterus,  and  ovaries.  Moreover,  recorded  hu- 
man tragedy  sharpens  the  spectre  of  the  ir- 
reversible contamination  of  hormone-based 
treatment,  as  evidence  in  1971  emerged  that 
led  to  the  identification  of  100  cases  of  cervi- 
cal cancer  in  the  daughters  of  those  wom- 
en who  were  given  DES  during  pregnancy, 
ten  to  twenty  years  earlier.' 

These  practitioners  of  the  art  of  healing 
have  sought  to  treat  the  effects  of  hyperten- 
sion and  high  blood  pressure  in  about  3H 
million  current  patients  with  a  drug  called 
reserpine.  This  substance — the  original  tran- 
quilizer— has  been  found  in  several  recent- 
ly published  studies  to  more  than  treble 
the  risk  of  breast  cancer  In  women  exposed 
to  its  use.* 

A  fiutber  exposition  of  the  carcinogenlo 
properties  of  the  many  prescribed  medica- 
tions that  are  currently  being  marketed  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  broad  spectrum  of 
physiological  or  psychological  symptoms  d 
women   would  only  serve  to  reinforce  our 


well-founded  anxieties.  Moreover,  condemna- 
tion of  the  use  of  these  chemicals  in  prescrip- 
tions alone  would  be  insufficient.  If  only  that 
was  done,  a  simple  remedy  for  cancer  contam- 
ination might  appear  to  be  found  In  patients 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  these  and  sinU- 
lar  substances  and  the  villainy  laid  to  the 
medical  profession  alone.  But  such  a  con- 
conclusion  would  deny  the  concomitant 
responsibility  of  both  the  source  of  supply 
and  its  supervision.  Consider  then,  the  activi- 
ties of  that  other  component  partner-in- 
health,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  FDA  has  been  vested  with  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  this  nation  from  unsafe,  useless,  or 
contaminated  chemicals,  foods  or  other  os- 
tensibly therapeutic  devices  or  substances. 
FDA's  mandate  is  clearly  enunciated  in  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  and 
subsequent  amendments,  including  the  so- 
called  "Delaney  Clause." '  This  amendment  is 
of  particular  Importance  to  us  in  this  context 
because  its  language  Intended  that,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  no 
substance  contEUnlng  any  carcinogenic  prop- 
erties may  be  approved  for  human  consump- 
tion or  application,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly through  food  Intake. 

Nevertheless,  over  the  years,  PDA,  the 
guardian  of  the  nation's  health,  has  not  only 
approved  various  drugs  to  which  earlier  ref- 
erence was  made,  but  has  permitted  ten  dif- 
ferent natural  or  synthetic  sex  hormones  to 
be  used  in  the  production  of  food  animals, 
for  growth  promotion,  and  industry  efficiency. 
DES  is  but  one  of  several  used  that  are  iden- 
tified as  belonging  to  the  cancer-suspect  es- 
trogen variety.* 

The  charge  that  the  PDA  is  constantly  us- 
ing its  "rule-making"  powers  to  defy  Con- 
gress and  the  legislative  intent  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  is  often  covmtered  by 
an  appeal,  usually  publicly  made  by  FDA 
leaders,  for  a  more  reasonable  understanding 
of  insufficient  statistics  and  frequently  ac- 
companied by  an  arbitrary,  interpretive  leap- 
of-Iogic  that  is  referred  to  as  a  policy  of 
"benefit-to-risk." » 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  binding  regu- 
lations on  the  PDA  do  not  support  such 
theories,  consider  the  Impact  of  such  an  op- 
erational philosophy  on  the  lives  of  women. 
Consider  the  cavalier  reasoning  which,  in 
spite  of  public  and  private  admissions  of  rela- 
tive ignorance  of  the  specific  nature,  sub- 
stances, or  measures  of  the  precursors  of 
breast,  ovarian,  cervical,  or  vaginal  cancer, 
chooses  to  understate,  not  only  the  pwtential 
threat  of  specific  medications,  but  appears  to 
evince  no  Interest  in  the  need  for  an  emer- 
gency review  of  the  likely  cumulative  effect 
of  the  many  individually  approved  tolerance- 
levels  of  Ingested  carcinogens,  particularly  on 
women  and  their  progeny. 

This  myopic  attitude  persists,  despite  clear 
imperative  signals  at  judicial,  scientific,  and 
congressional  levels. 

In  a  precedent-setting  case,"  the  Court  of 
Appeals  noted  in  a  1972  decision  that:  ".  .  . 
the  record  also  shows  that  it  may  take  many 
years,  as  much  as  the  greater  part  of  a  life- 
span, for  a  carcinogen  to  produce  a  detectable 
cancer,  and  that  the  quantity  of  DES  re- 
quired to  cause  a  cancer  Is  presently  un- 
known. All  that  is  positively  known  is  that 
there  is  a  definite  connection  between  DES 
and  cancer.  Furthermore,  it  was  shown  that 
prolonged  exposure  to  even  small  amounts 
of  carcinogenic  substances  is  more  dangerous 
than  short-term  exposure  to  the  same  or  even 
larger  quantities."  " 

More  recently,  in  an  effective  effort  to 
forestall  the  imminent  approval  of  yet  an- 
other birth-control  drug.  Congressman 
Fountain  of  North  Carolina  said,  in  an  Oc- 
tober 1974  letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger, 
"...  with  the  number  of  new  cancer  cases 
and  the  cancer  mortality  rate  continuing  to 
rise  each  year,  I  believe  the  greatest  possible 
caution   must   be   exercised   in   considering 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

whether  women  should  be  exposed  to  still 
another  proven   carcinogen."  " 

Even  now,  USDA  continues  to  report  DES 
residues  in  beef  cattle." 

Red  Dye  No.  2,  which  has  been  on  "pro- 
visional" statvis  since  1960  and  has  been 
under  review  since  1971 — as  a  result  of 
charges  of  that  additive's  potential  cause  of 
cancer  and  fetal  damage — remains  the  most 
widely  used  food  coloring  In  an  estimated 
$10  billion  worth  of  products  last  year." 

Representatives  of  the  AMA  continue  to 
oppose  legislation  designed  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  the  promotional  practices  of  drug 
companies  and  to  provide  the  government 
with  stronger  tools  by  which  the  inappropri- 
ate prescription  of  drugs  may  be  regulated, 
insisting  that  American  physicians  are 
knowledgeable  with  respect  to  good  thera- 
peutic practice." 

In  March  1973  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  noted  among  its  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  "Project  on  Drug  Advertis- 
ing" "...  Drugs  have  been  extensively  pro- 
moted to  the  public  and  physicians  for  uses 
beyond  those  that  are  medically  indi- 
cated .  .  .  ,"  and  that  "...  this  vsldespread 
prjactice  has  contributed  to  .  .  .  Inappro- 
priate prescribing  of  some  drugs  by  physi- 
cians." 

SURVIVAL   CONSCIOUSNESS 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  neither  to 
allay  anxiety,  nor  merely  to  identify  some  of 
the  major  incongruities  affecting  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  women.  My  Interest  is  in 
raising  the  survival-consciousness  of  women. 
It  is  intended  to  inspire  something  other 
than  supine  reliance  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
current  standards  and  procedures  of  a  federal 
agency  that  has  been  continually  found  re- 
miss by  Congress  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States." 

It  is  meant  to  motivate  deeper  questioning 
and  oversight  of  physicians  who,  trusting  to 
their  limited  sources  of  information  and 
pharmacological  education,  prescribe  one 
available  therapy  or  another.  Constructive 
changes  in  the  Congress  and  through  local 
Initiatives  are  needed. 

Such  remedies  might  Include: 

1.  A  review  of  the  existing  laws  governing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  with 
special  attention  to  the  need  for  a  drug  to 
be  proven  "effective"  and  "safe"  for  the  long 
clinical  run,  rather  than  for  the  Immediate 
chemical  duration  of  application  piu-poses. 

2.  An  Intensive  basic  research  project,  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
degree  of  retention  of  carcinogenic  substances 
in  the  body,  its  systems  and  organs,  and  the 
results  of  Interaction  with  additional  medica- 
tions or  foods  containing  measurable 
amounts  ingested  either  simultaneously  or 
sequentially. 

3.  New  personnel  requirements  for  the 
FDA,  which  would  prohibit  the  employment 
of  senior  administrators  whose  major  prior 
experience  had  been  with  an  Industry  that  Is 
regulated  by  the  Administration,  and  fur- 
ther. Imposing  a  five-year  moratorium  on 
such  industry  employment  upon  leaving  the 
regulatory  agency. 

4.  The  Imposition  of  new  criteria  for  cer- 
tification of  practicing  physicians  that  would 
require  a  minimum  two-year  course  of  study 
In  clinical  pharmacology  at  an  accredited 
medical  college  and/or  a  comparable  coiu^e 
of  study  in  continuing  education  programs 
to  assure  currency. 

5.  A  congressional  investigation  of  the  in- 
vestment portfolios  of  ostensibly  non-profit 
national  and  local  medical  societies  and  asso- 
ciations, in  order  to  determine  whether  and 
to  what  degree  investments  in  various  Indus- 
tries, which  are  indigenous  to  the  practice  of 
its  membership-constituency,  may  be  In 
confiict  with  ethical  standards  or  the  public 
Interest. 

6.  A  revitalization  of  the  "Delaney  Clause," 
relevant  to  harmful  food  additives  and  a  slm- 
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liar  statement  of  urgent  purpose  applied  to 
the  procedures  that  relate  to  other  human 
chemical  therapies,  including  the  added  ex- 
pediency of  injunctive  powers;  thereby  dl- 
minlBhlng  human  experimentation  as  the 
basis  for  statistical  substantiation. 

Until  the  time  arrives  when  women  join  to- 
gether In  a  coalition-foT-suTvival,  arising 
with  intelligent  Indignation,  to  give  the  lie 
to  patronizing  suggestions  that  detectlon- 
after-the-fact  is  a  viable  prognosis  for  a  life- 
saving  crusade  against  cancer;  until  there  is 
action  taken  that  grows  out  of  the  certain 
truth  that  as  women  pursue  their  medical 
and  nutritional  needs  they  jeopardize  their 
existence;  until  such  time,  women  continue 
to  be  an  endangered  species! 

rOOTNOTXS 

» Public  Health  Services  Act;  National  Can- 
cer Act  of  1971  (P.L.  92-218),  as  amended 
July  23,  1973  (PX.  93-362) . 

» Washington  Star-News.  Nov.  1974;  Mas- 
tecomy  called  too  'routine' ",  by  Judith 
Randall. 

*  National  Drug  and  Therapeutic  Index, 
1972,  Lea,  Inc.,  p.  1277. 

♦  Washington  Post.  October  1974 :  "Dlsclo- 
Biue  of  New  Findings  Relating  to  the  Drug 
Metronidazole"  by  Morton  Mintz. 

'Cancer  Research,  Vol.  23,  p.  1603;  1963. 
DES  Congressional  Hearings.  No.  1971,  p.  8, 
p.  62,  p.  33;  House  of  Representatives,  9l8t 
Congress.  ("We  do  not  have  enough  data  or 
knowledge  at  the  present  time  to  say  what 
the  smallest  dose  or  the  shortest  duration  of 
expos\u-e  to  this  drug  Is  that  could  cause 
trouble."  Dr.  Roy  Hertz,  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity and  Dr.  Mort  Lipsett,  N.IJI.  (experts  in 
hormonal  cancer]  .  .  .  "the  best  available 
information  suggests  that  all  estrogens  given 
at  comparable  doses  for  comparable  periods 
of  time  as  DES  would  cause  the  same  car- 
cinogenic effects."  "Addition  to  any  artificial 
estrogen  beyond  the  natural  estrogen  pro- 
duced in  the  body  disturbs  a  natural  balance 
which  ...  is  precarious  (and)  .  .  .  one  in 
16  women  will  develc^  breast  cancer  .  .  . 
[Hertz].  "The  amount  of  DES  given  dally 
as  a  Morning-After  pUl  Is  about  500  times 
that  produced  daily  in  the  body."  [Lipsett); 

N.I.H.  Center  for  Population  Research,  Dec. 
1972,  report  by  HRG :  "Most  university  health 
services  are  giving  the  Morning- After  Pill." 
See.  f  .n.  8. 

'Washington  Post,  Sept.  1974,  "Three 
Studies  on  a  Cancer  Threat,"  by  Stuart  Auer- 
back;  (3  reports  in  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal, Lancet,  and  results  of  Boston  Collabor- 
ative Drug  Siureillance  Program,  "... 
which  compared  the  history  of  drug  use  of 
patients  with  breast  cancer  against  the  post 
drug  use  of  non-cancer  patients,  more  than 
three  times  as  many  breast  cancer  patients 
had  taken  reserpine  than  non-cancer  pa- 
tients." 

^"Report  to  the  Congress"— Assessment 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administrations  Han- 
dling of  Reports  on  Adverse  Reactions  from 
the  Use  of  Drugs,  March  7,  1974,  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 
("FDA  is  responsible,  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (P.D.  &  O 
Act],  as  amended  [21  USC  356],  for  insuring 
that  drugs  in  interstate  conunerce  are  safe 
and  effective:  "PDA  is  responsible  for  moni- 
toring drugs  to  identify  adverse  reactions 
and,  when  warranted,  taking  regulatory  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  public."  ".  .  .  the  system 
has  not  been  adequately  used  for  its  In- 
tended purpose."  "...  it  has  not  taken 
timely  action."  "The  monitoring  unit  does 
not  receive  all  adverse  reaction  information 
available  to  PDA  nor  does  it  attempt  to  col- 
lect it."  ".  .  .  the  monitoring  unit  does  not 
furnish  to  the  regulatory  divisions  all  the 
Information  it  has  on  adverse  reactions,  even 
when  the  Information  is  specifically  request- 
ed." However,  since  Dec.  '72  .  .  .  ".  .  .  will 
provide  Information  only  when  requested  . .  . 
and  only   provide   numerical   information." 
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FDA's  Drug  Regulation  has  not  been  en- 
tirely effective,  because  Its  adverse  drug  re- 
action reporting  system  .  .  .  Intended  to 
assist  In  regtilatlng  drugs  Is  Inadequate  for 
that  purpose.") 

'"Begulatiofu  of  Diethylatilbeatrol  (DES) 
and  Other  Drugs  Used  in  Food  Producing 
Animals" — 12th  Report  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  Dec.  10,  1973  (House 
Report  No.  93-708) ;  93rd  Congress:  (".  .  .  the 
Delaney  Clause  .  .  .  was  Intended  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  possible  hazards  of  con- 
suming carcinogenic  [that  Is,  cancer-Induc- 
ing) chemicals.  "...  the  Delaney  Clause 
prohibited  FDA  approval  of  any  food  additive 
use  "If  it  is  found  to  Induce  cancer  when 
Ingested  by  roan  or  animals,  or  if  it  is  found, 
after  tests  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
evaluation  of  safety  of  food  additives,  to  In- 
duce cancer  in  man  or  animal."  .  .  .  "FDA 
regulation  of  [DES]  for  use  as  a  drug  in 
animal  feed  was  Inadequate  because  of  errors 
In  judgment  and  deficiencies  in  administra- 
tion." "FDA  was  tardy  In  warning  physicians 
that  the  use  of  DES  during  pregnancy  is  un- 
safe". "FDA  made  regulatory  decisions  con- 
cerning DES  use  in  pregnancy  on  the  basis  of 
alleged  analysis  for  which  no  records  exist." 
"Current  FDA  policy  concerning  the  danger 
from  low  levels  of  carcinogens  in  the  food 
supply  and  environment  is  weaker  than  long- 
standing FDA  and  HEW  policy  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  1970  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  Surgeon  General."  "FDA  has  ex- 
cessively delayed  regulatory  decisions  con- 
cerning some  widely  used  animal  feed  drugs 
of  questionable  safety.") 

»  Address  of  Alexander  M.  Schmidt,  MJ)., — 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion; before  the  A  A  AS  Symposium  on  Food 
Additives,  Beneficial  or  Deleterious:  Feb.  25, 
1974,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  ("In  FDA  deci- 
sions, as  in  all  aspects  of  human  endeavor 
.  .  .  accept  the  probability  of  nonexistence 
of  absolute  safety.  We  usually  make  our 
regulatory  Judgments  based  on  an  ACCOM- 
MODATION between  benefits  and  risks." 

'<>BeU  V.  Goddard,  366  F.  2d  177  (CA  7, 
1966). 

"  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Case  No.  72-1864. 

'-  Washington  Post,  Oct.  7,  1974;  "New 
Birth  Control  Drug  May  Be  Linked  to  Can- 
cer." by  Morton  Mlntz. 

'» Associated  Press  release  to  Washington 
Star-News.  Dec.  31,  1974,  "DES  Residues  In 
Beef  Cattle." 

"  Washington  Post,  Nov.  1.  1974:  "Red  Dye 
No.  2  Under  Attack  by  Nader  Health  Re- 
search Group",  by  William  Rice. 

'»  Washington  Star-News.  Oct.  1974,  "Pre- 
scription Drug  Deaths  Minimized". 

"  See  also  Footnotes  7  and  8. 

(Note. — The  author  is  a  special  Consultant 
to  the  Office  of  Drug  &  Alcohol  Concerns, 
United  Methodist  Division  of  General  Wel- 
fare; Project  Editor  of  the  Nat'l  Institute  of 
Mental  Health's  "Resource  Book  for  Drug 
Abuse  Education",  2nd.  edition;  member. 
Administrative  Law  Associate,  American  Bar 
Association;  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Coordina- 
tor. 1975  National  Drug  Abuse  Conference.) 


PRANCINE  MORRISON  DAY  TO  BE 
OBSERVED  IN  FORT  WORTH 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  10, 
1975,   will   be   a   very   special   day   for 
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the  city  of  Fort  Worth  and  one  of  its 
finest  citizens.  Francine  Morrison  Day 
will  be  observed  on  the  occasion  of  this 
superlative  singer's  25th  year  as  a  resi- 
dent of  Fort  Worth. 

Francine  Morrison  came  to  Fort  Worth 
on  Christmas  Day,  1950,  from  Paris,  Tex. 
Vie  did  not  fully  realize  then  how  pre- 
cious that  Christmas  gift  from  Paris  to 
Fort  Worth  really  was. 

Over  the  past  25  years  Francine  has 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  people  all  over  the 
world  with  her  beautiful,  God-given 
voice.  Her  spiritual  and  patriotic  message 
in  song  has  been  heard  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  the  Holy  Land  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Francine  sings  only  spirituals,  hymns 
and  patriotic  songs.  "When  she  sings 
'God  Bless  America,'  you  know  you  have 
been  sung  to,"  exclaims  Mr.  Don  Wood- 
ard.  a  prominent  Fort  Worth  civic 
leader. 

The  list  of  Mrs.  Morrison's  appear- 
ances and  honors  is  long  indeed.  She  has 
sung  for  gubernatorial  inauguration  cer- 
emonies and  in  1969  she  sang  at  the  cele- 
bration in  Fort  Worth  honoring  Apollo 
astronaut  Alan  Bean  and  his  fellow  space 
travelers.  Also  in  1969,  she  was  honored 
by  the  Press  Club  of  Fort  Worth  which 
named  her  Female  Newsmaker  of  the 
Year— the  first  black  to  receive  that 
award. 

Last  year,  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
L3Tidon  B.  Johnson,  she  sang  before  an 
audience  at  the  L.B.J.  Library  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's 
Commission  on  Critical  Choices  for 
America.  Again  this  year,  Mrs.  Johnson 
Invited  Francine  to  sing  for  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Texas  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Francine's  love  for  her  God,  her  coun- 
try, and  her  community  is  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  She  is  to  be  commended  for  her 
work  as  a  "singing  ambassador"  for  the 
United  States.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
good  will  resulting  from  her  appearances 
will  last  for  years  to  come. 

I  join  the  citizens  of  Port  Worth  in 
expressing  appreciation  to  Francine  Mor- 
rison for  all  she  has  done  for  us.  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  the  future  her  message  in 
song  will  be  heard  by  thousands  more. 
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VOLUNTEERS   FOREGO   HOLIDAY, 
CONSTRUCT    PLAYGROUND 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  the  only  news  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed is  the  reporting  of  disasters,  of 
human  suffering  of  conflict.  The  real 
cooperation,  the  sharing  and  the  good 
will  which  are  so  much  a  part  of  our 
daily  lives  is  generally  considered  too 
commonplace  to  be  "newsworthy."  Be- 
cause of  this,  I  feel  an  obligation  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  m6^  colleagues  one 


small  example  of  community  action  and 
innovativeness. 

Over  Memorial  Day  weekend,  military 
personnel  stationed  at  Willow  Grove 
Naval  Air  Station,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  vol- 
unteered their  weekend  to  work  with  the 
parents  and  teachers  of  Richland  Ele- 
mentary School  students  to  construct  an 
experimental  playground.  The  plans 
drawn  up  previously  by  planner  Paul 
Hogan  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commimity  Affairs  called  for  the  util- 
ization of  castoff  materials  such  as  worn 
tires,  railroad  ties,  and  cable  wheels.  The 
servicemen  and  area  businessmen  con- 
tributed their  time,  muscle  and  machin- 
ery to  help  realize  this  plan,  while  the 
parent-teacher  organization  coordinated 
the  project  and  provided  food  for  the  2- 
day  affair. 

Following  is  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  AUentown  Morning  Call 
on  May  27 : 

VOLTTNTEERS  FoREGO  HOLmAT,  TOTS  HAVE  NeW 

Playlot 
(By  Sonya  Sharp) 

It  was  a  study  In  cooperation.  The  end 
result  has  people  in  the  Quakertown  area 
smiling. 

It's  for  kids — whatever  their  age — and  they 
love  it. 

The  Richland  Elementary  School,  In  par- 
ticular, and  the  Quakertown  area,  in  gen- 
eral, became  richer  by  an  experimental  play- 
ground over  the  weekend,  thanks  to  a 
massive  effort  by  a  peace-time  military  unit 
under  a  new  directive,  local  developers  and 
commercial  establishments,  as  well  as  par- 
ents and  citizens  who  provided  the  bulk  of 
work  In  90-degree  heat,  the  equipment  and 
raw  materials  to  build  an  obstacle  course 
playground  at  the  rear  of  the  school. 

Teacher-parent  Organization  President 
Noel  DeSusa,  who  is  also  a  teacher  at  the 
school,  called  the  cooperation  "a  good  thing, 
with  economic  conditions  as  they  are." 

He  pointed  out  "Were  getting  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  work  done  here  for  $100 
worth  of  food." 

The  TPO  provided  food  and  beverages  for 
the  workers  for  two  days.  The  crowds  of  help- 
ers at  one  point  swelled  to  150.  Willow  Grove 
Naval  Air  Base,  conmianded  by  Capt.  J.  G. 
McDonald,  sent  37  men.  They  represented  the 
Navy  Seabees,  Army.  Marines  and  Air  Force. 
With  them  came  a  considerable  amount  of 
Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  heavy  equipment 
on  loan  for  the  weekend  to  do  the  heavy 
work  on  the  project. 

It  all  came  about  because  of  AlC.  Jeff 
Johnson,  an  aviation  storekeeper  at  the  Wil- 
low Grove  base.  Johnson  lives  in  Richland 
Meadows  Mobile  Home  Park  In  Richland 
Township  and  has  a  daughter  Lauren,  age  6, 
In  kindergarten  at  the  Richland  School.  He 
saw  an  opportunity  because  of  a  new  Navy 
directive  which  says  the  Navy  may  be  in- 
volved in  civilian  youth  projects.  Each  serv- 
iceman who  participates  will  have  notation 
made  on  his  permanent  record  which  will  be 
reviewed  at  the  time  promotions  are  handed 
out. 

Johnson  had  heard  of  proposals  by  ele- 
mentary physical  education  Instructor  Jane 
Stover  and  others  to  get  an  experimental 
playground  for  the  community  that  provides 
options  for  the  youngster  and  Invites  the 
child  to  use  his  Imagination. 

The  hope  was  to  get  internationally-known 
master  playground  planner  Paul  Hogan  to 
design  the  project.  Hogan  was  Invited  to  talk 
to  Quakertown  Borough  Council  last  year, 
which  he  did,  and,  at  the  same  time,  looked 
over  Memorial  Park  In  the  borough  as  a  site 
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for  such  a  playground.  He  found  a  suitable 
site  close  to  the  wading  pool  area.  The  area 
was  to  get  the  parents  and  other  local  citi- 
zens to  build  the  playground  in  a  day  with 
cast-off  materials  no  longer  usable  In  the 
adult  world.  But  for  some  reason,  that  project 
has  been  stalled. 

So.  Johnson  talked  to  Mrs.  Stover  and  Mi- 
chael Hertsko,  principal  at  the  school,  who 
is  also  a  Quakertown  Borough  councilman. 
The  teacher-parent  organization  came  up 
with  $200,  then  the  school  board  followed 
with  a  matching  $250  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment came  through  with  $500,  working 
through  Bucks  County  Intermediate  Unit. 
That  kicked  it  off. 

Hogan  planned  the  project  without  charge 
as  part  of  his  duties  as  playground  designer 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Affairs.  He  and  Johnson  came  up  with 
a  load  of  telephone  poles  from  a  national 
park  service. 

Quakertown  Mayor  Philip  Richter  beard 
about  the  project  and  provided  a  truck  so 
a  local  policeman,  who  has  children  In  the 
school,  could  drive  to  Ivyland  to  pickup  a 
load  of  used  tires.  These  were  planted  over 
the  weekend  on  the  playground  and  became 
a  squishly,  zig-zag  walking  wall.  Other  large 
tires  were  planted  to  crawl  through  to  give 
the  youngsters  the  crawling  experience. 

The  high  school's  environmental  group 
contributed  some  railroad  ties  that  the  mili- 
tary rapidly  turned  into  a  bridge.  A  huge 
dirt  hill  was  already  there,  but  Hogan  put 
it  to  better  use.  A  wide,  stainless  steel  slide 
in  two  sections  was  stretched  down  the  east 
side.  The  steel  had  to  be  purchased,  but  the 
plastic  tubing  Installed  on  the  sides  of  the 
slide  was  contributed  by  Willow  Grove 
Plumbing  &  Heating  Supply  Co. 

The  kids  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill  by  walk- 
ing up  an  old  coal  conveyor  belt  donated  by 
Quakertown  Borough.  Workers  removed  the 
metal  rods  on  Saturday,  leaving  the  rubber 
belt  a  smooth,  flat,  slip-free  surface. 

The  youngster  who  wants  to  walk  up  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  may  do  so — up  over  a 
swinging  bridge  made  from  a  planted  cable 
reel  and  a  length  of  the  conveyor  belt 
stretched  loosely  to  almost  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Or,  he  has  another  option.  Coming  off  the 
hill,  he  finds  a  telephone  pole  Jutting  out 
at  an  angle  and  braced  about  three  feet  off 
the  ground.  After  the  balancing  act  to  walk 
the  pole,  it's  Just  a  hop  from  the  bridge, 
which  leads  to  the  climbing  area.  A  15-foot 
high  bright  yellow  climbing  net  (which  had 
to  be  purchased)  is  stretched  over  a  tele- 
phone pole  frame,  which  also  holds  a  heavy 
swinging  and  climbing  rope. 

Another  alternative  to  getting  to  the 
climbing  area  is  walking  first  a  wooden  peg 
path  at  alternating  heights,  then  onto  se- 
cured cable  reels,  then  still  higher  on  planted 
lengths  of  telephone  poles.  There  is  also  a 
wall  of  boulders  to  walk.  The  volunteers 
found  these  took  some  doing  to  plant.  An 
entranceway  to  the  playground  is  made  of 
boulders.  The  boulders  were  brought  In  by 
local  contractor  Ray  Breiner,  who  had  a  prob- 
lem unloading  them  because  they  stuck  on 
the  tailgate  lifting  the  front  of  the  truck 
high  into  the  air.  He  used  a  claw  to  rectify 
the  problem. 

Richland  Meadows  Mobile  Home  Park 
donated  use  of  a  10-wheel  dump  truck  and 
a  front-end  loader  as  well  as  a  tag-along 
trailer. 

Quakertown  developer  Peter  DePaul'  don- 
ated enough  topsoil  from  his  new  develop- 
ment, Quakers  Green,  to  build  one  soccer  and 
two  baseball  fields. 

Heresko  explained  the  school  district  has 
had  trouble  draining  the  north  area  behind 
the  school.  The  playground  is  located  in  the 
much  dryer  south  side.  A  grader  was  donated 
by  DePaul  to  level  the  area.  He  also  provided 
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several  dump  trucks  to  haul  some  of  the  top- 
soU. 

The  Navy  came  up  with  four  heavy  trucks 
and  four  pieces  of  earth-moving  equipment. 
There  was  also  an  Army  three-quarter-ton 
truck  and  an  Air  Force  2"/2-ton  truck. 

The  naval  contingent  senior  man  in  charge 
was  Johnson;  the  Army  sent  Sgt.  Charles 
Freeman,  USA  National  Guard,  Co.  C,  Doyles- 
town;  the  Marines,  Stephen  Okruhlica, 
Marine  Air  Detachment,  Group  7;  the  Sea- 
bees,  Edward  Worley,  builder  first  class,  all 
of  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Station. 

Heresko  explained  grading  of  the  soccer 
and  baseball  fields  is  not  finished.  Johnson 
plans  to  wait  until  Wednesday  when  this  area 
is  expected  to  be  dry,  then  he  will  return 
with  five  men  from  the  WUlow  Grove  base 
to  complete  spreading  the  topsoil. 

Following  that,  Johnson  explained,  the  job 
win  be  turned  over  to  high  school  students 
and  senior  citizens  who  have  volunteered  to 
complete  raking  of  the  area  and  planting  of 
grass  seed. 

Heresko  commented  yesterday: 

"This  project  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
people  who  helped  create  it,  particularly  the 
people  from  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Station. 
Without  them  it  couldn't  have  been  done, 
and  we're  grateful  for  the  parents  who  stood 
there  and  cooked  for  these  men  for  two  days." 

He  pointed  out  the  project  is  not  really 
limited  to  school  activity,  saying: 

"We  also  were  thinking  of  the  people  who 
live  in  this  area  where  there  Is  nothing  there 
for  them  In  the  way  of  recreation." 

Ms.  Stover,  who  is  Quakertown  Borough's 
summer  recreation  director,  asked  the  media 
to  "send  a  real  thank  you  to  all  those  people 
who  helped  show  kids  that  they  really  care 
about  the  things  kids  know  are  Important." 


1975  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  present  the  results 
of  my  13th  annual  public  opinion  poll 
conducted  over  the  past  several  months 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina.  A  questionnaire  was  dis- 
tributed to  every  household  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
response  this  year  was  enthusiastic.  Over 
17,300  constituents  responded  to  the  poll. 

This  year's  poll  included  six  questions 
and  covered  the  issues  of  energy  policy, 
food  contributions  to  other  nations,  voter 
registration  and  Federal  handgun  con- 
trol. Since  the  questions  were  designed  to 
cover  subjects  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  public  and  the  Congress, 
three  of  the  six  questions  sought  opinions 
from  my  constituents  on  energy  policy. 

Question  2  offered  respondents  a 
choice  among  several  alternatives  for  re- 
ducing fuel  consumption.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents  favored  the 
alternative  that  would  impose  the  least 
governmental  control  over  fuel  prices  and 
supply.  Many  of  those  responding  wrote 
in  a  fifth  alternative — to  completely  de- 
regulate fuel  prices.  Less  than  15  percent 
favored  any  form  of  increased  fuel  tax 
and  only  20  percent  supported  gasoline 
rationing.  I  agree  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  of  these  respond- 
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ing.  I  have  been  a  strong  proponent  of 
gradual  deregulation  of  fuel  prices,  and 
I  have  voted  against  higher  taxes  on  gas- 
oline. To  increase  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies and  availability,  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  that  would  alleviate  our  pres- 
ent energy  shortages  by  allowing  the  free 
market  mechanism  to  operate  as  much  as 
possible.  I  have  also  proposed  several 
measures  to  Increase  short-run  supply  of 
natural  gas.  Legislation  to  establish  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  oil  companies  is 
also  needed. 

The  response  to  questions  3  and 
4  indicates  that  those  answering  are 
concerned  about  energy  conservation.  By 
a  3-to-l  margin,  they  indicated  they 
were  in  favor  of  measures  to  con- 
serve fuel  by  achieving  better  gasoline 
mileage  and  by  purchasing  home  appli- 
ances that  minimize  the  use  of  energy. 

Two  more  questions  drew  equally  re- 
sounding responses.  Question  1  dealt  with 
foreign  aid  policy  and  question  5  dealt 
with  voter  registration.  Three-fourths  of 
those  who  responded  were  against  in- 
creased U.S.  food  contributions  to  other 
nations.  The  twin  burdens  of  inflation 
and  recession.  I  am  confident,  were  fac- 
tors affecting  the  responses  to  this  ques- 
tion and  justifiably  so.  H.R.  6972  which 
I  introduced  in  May  of  this  year  would 
limit  food  contributions  to  those  nations 
that  make  reasonable  and  productive  ef- 
forts to  control  their  nation's  population 
growth  and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for 
continuued  American  assistance. 

The  response  to  question  5  indicated 
an  equally  strong  response  against  al- 
lowing voter  registration  by  postcard 
rather  than  by  personal  registration. 

In  contrast  to  the  decisive  responses 
elicited  by  these  issues,  the  response  on 
question  6  dealing  with  a  Federal  bar 
on  the  sale  of  handguns  unsuitable  for 
sporting  purposes  was  about  equally  di- 
vided. This  is  the  only  question  where 
response  based  on  sex  made  a  significant 
difference.  By  narrow  margins,  men  op- 
posed such  legislation  while  women  fav- 
ored it.  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  4890  to 
amend  the  Federal  criminal  code.  This 
legislation  would  penalize  persons  who 
use  firearms  in  the  commission  of  a  fel- 
ony by  imposing  mandatory  sentences  for 
a  crime  committed  with  the  use  of  a 
handgun. 

Total  responses  to  each  question  aver- 
aged about  the  same,  but  significantly 
higher  responses  were  elicited  on  energy 
issues.  I  believe  this  reflects  my  constit- 
uents' concern  about  energy  problems. 
Another  interesting  observation  indi- 
cated by  the  response  was  that  husbands 
and  wives  tend  to  hold  basically  the  same 
views  on  the  issues.  Despite  this  tendency 
to  agree,  there  was  always  a  minor  degree 
of  overall  difference  in  the  percentages. 

The  views  indicated  in  this  poll  have 
proved  quite  informative  and  helpful  to 
me  as  have  the  polls  of  the  previous  12 
years.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  thou- 
sands of/pesidents  of  the  10th  District 
of  North  Carolina  for  their  time  and  in- 
terest in  responding.  The  detailed  results 
of  the  poll  are  as  follows: 
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(Figures  in  peruntages) 
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Yes 


No 


1.  Would  you  favor  increased  U.S.  food  contributions  to  starv- 

ing nations  if  it  meant  that  Americans  would  have  to 
pay  more  for  food? 

Heii'."-"i^""i"iiii;ii;ii;"iii":"i"ii::" 
Totol 

2.  Which  of  the  fallowing  suggestions  for  reducing  consume' 

bon  of  petroleum  products  would  you  prefer?  (Check 
one) (a) gasoline  rationing;  (b)  higher  taxes  on  gasoline, 
heating  oil,  and  all  petroleum  products ;  (c)  higher  taxes 
on  gasoline  only;  (d)  a  plan  to  allow  purchases  of  a 
limited  amount  of  gasoline  at  normal  price,  with  ad- 
ditional amounts  at  a  higher  price? 


26.6 
21.8 


73.4 
78.2 


24.3 


75.7 


(a)        (b) 


(e) 


(d) 


tji* - 15.2 

"«» 24.2 

Total 20^ 

3.  As  a  way  to  achieve  increased  gasoline  mileage,  would 
you  favor  a  freeze  on  today's  clean  air  standards  for 
automobiles  and  a  delay  for  S  yr  of  tougher  require- 
menb? 


5.7 
3.8 


11.5 
8.9 


67.6 
63.1 


4. 5       10. 0 


65.5 


Yes 


No 


His 

Hers I"III11III""I.II 

Total 

4.  Do  you  favor  legislation  requiring  labeling  of  home  ap- 

pliances to  show  how  much  energy  they  use? 

His 

Hers MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Total 

5.  Do  you  favor  voter  registration  by  postcard  rather  than  the 

present  requirement  to  register  in  person? 

His 

Hers I.'""".'III"" 

Total 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  barring  the  sale  of  hand- 

guns which  are  unsuitable  for  lawful  sporting  purposes? 
His 

Hers ;i^i;ii;ii;i;i;i 

ToUl 


75.7 
73.3 


74.5 


74.5 
73.8 


24.3 
26.7 

25.5 


25.5 
26.2 


74.2 


28.3 
29.4 


25.8 


71.7 
70.6 


28.8 


48.7 
54.4 


71.2 


51.3 
45.6 


51.4 


48.6 


REV.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  SR. 
RETIRINa 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   Nrw    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  more 
than  41  years  of  service  to  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church,  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and 
the  larger  community,  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King.  Sr.  will  retire  from 
the  pastorate  on  July  31.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimlty  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  "giant  of  a  man." 

The  teachings  of  Reverend  King,  like 
those  of  his  beloved  son,  envision  an 
America  existing  In  harmony,  free  of 
racial  prejudice.  His  method  for  achiev- 
ing this  ideal  is  nonviolence.  He  has  held 
true  to  this  conviction  all  his  life.  Even 
when  faced  with  the  tragic  deaths  of  his 
wife  and  son  at  the  hands  of  assassins, 
he  did  not  succumb  to  feelings  of  resent- 
ment or  hatred.  Reverend  King  would 
often  tell  his  listeners: 

I  am  not  bitter.  I  carry  no  111  will  in  my 
heart  against  any  man.  I  shall  never  stoop 
low  enough  to  hate  anybody.  And  don't  any 
of  you  hate  either. 

Suffering,  Reverend  King  would  say, 
makes  a  man  whole. 

For  a  true  understanding  of  the 
sources  of  Reverend  King's  dedication, 
strength,  smd  service  to  community,  one 
must  return  to  the  southland  of  his  boy- 
hood. Stockbridge,  Ga.  Bom  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1899,  Reverend  King  was  the  old- 
est of  10  children  in  a  household  of 
sharecroppers.  Longtime  friends  remem- 
ber him  as  an  Industrious  and  serious 
young  man  with  a  burning  desire  to  be- 
come a  preacher. 

To  pursue  that  end.  Reverend  King 
traveled  to  Atlanta  to  attend  Morehouse 
College.  There,  he  courted  and  married 
Alberta  WUliams,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
A.  D.  Williams,  whom  he  followed, 
eventually,  as  the  pastor  of  Ebenezer 
Church. 

Reverend  King's  ministry  was  marked 
by  its  compelling  activism.  He  was  al- 
ways willing  to  Involve  his  church  in 
the  secular  affairs  of  his  congregation 
and  fellow  Atlantans.  Whether  it  be 
t»mmunlty  development  work,  leader- 
ship In  civil  rights  boycotts,  or  as  an 
u-blter  In  a  union  dispute.  Reverend  King 


brought  to  his  ministry  a  deep  spiritual 
commitment  coupled  with  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  outside  world.  Ebenezer 
Church  was  never  a  used-on-Simday- 
only  monument,  but  an  alive,  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  political  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  community,  indeed,  the 
Nation. 

As  Reverend  King's  retirement  date 
approaches,  let  us  all  pay  tribute  to  his 
commitment,  faith,  and  laudable 
achievements.  But  more  importantly,  let 
us  learn  from  his  teachings  the  great  les- 
son of  moral  leadership.  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Sr.,  thank  you. 


THE  POOD  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1975 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  PTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man John  Seiberlino  of  Ohio  recently 
introduced  H.R.  7620,  a  bill  to  establish 
grants  for  research  endeavors  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development 
and  utilization  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  food  fertilizer  production.  I 
was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  on  this 
legislation,  entitled  Food  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1975. 

This  bill  is  pending  before  the  Domes- 
tic Marketing  and  Consumer  Relations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  will  probably  be  taken  up 
this  session. 

With  regard  to  this  legislation,  I  asked 
four  professors  at  Purdue  University  if 
they  would  comment  on  this  legislation. 
I  believe  that  their  letters  are  informa- 
tive and  analytical  and  will  help  everyone 
in  understanding  the  implications  of  this 
legislation.  I  highly  recommend  their 
comments  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Their  letters  are  reprinted  as  follows: 

PURDTJE  UmVEESriT, 

West  Lafayette.  Ind..  July  IS.  1975. 
Hon.  Floyd  Ptthian, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Floyd:  I  think  your  Bill  HJl.  7620 
Is  good  and  that  more  research  In  these  areas 
will  benefit  the  U.S.  citizens  and  the  World 
I  support  it. 


I  have  the  following  comments  about  It: 

1 — ^It  Is  sound  to  Include  up  to  10  percent 
for  foreign  use.  This  Is  where  much  applied 
research  Is  needed  If  we  are  to  Improve  the 
diets  of  the  people  of  the  World.  We  cannot 
export  enough  to  feed  them  over  any  time 
period. 

2 — Much  of  the  research  you  are  calling 
for  Includes  plant  breeding.  This  Is  not  a 
short-time  type  of  research.  Therefore,  you 
may  need  to  allow  for  the  renewal  of  certain 
projects  beyond  the  five  years. 

3 — If  many  of  these  changes  are  brought 
about  in  U.S.  Agrlcultiu-e,  It  will  require  the 
active  participation  of  Cooperative  Extension. 
Cooperative  Extension  Is  Just  what  the  name 
Implies  and  not  a  dlrect-Une  organization 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  like  most  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Department.  Therefore, 
you  might  wish  to  have  on  your  Committee' 
a  representative  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 

4 — I  think  if  you  are  going  to  get  much 
fundamental  research  In  the  areas  outlined 
in  this  BUI,  you  are  going  to  have  to  contract 
heavUy  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  It  might  be  wise  to  Indicate  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  funds  be  allocated 
this  way. 

This  Is  my  belief  that  both  society  and 
Purdue  would  benefit  ffom  such  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Carroll  Bottttm, 

Professor  Emeritus. 

Purdue  Univhbsity, 
Lafayette.  Ind..  July  10. 1975. 
Hon.  Floyd  J.  FrrHiAN, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Floyd:  This  Is  with  reference  to  H.R. 
7620,  "To  establish  grants  for  research  en- 
deavors for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the 
development  and  utilization  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  food  and  fertilizer  pro- 
duction." 

As  you  know  I  have  no  experience  In  the 
administration  of  research,  so  I  speak  as  a 
researcher  who  first  spent  almost  four  years 
In  underdeveloped  countries  concerned  with 
resource  utilization  and  different  institu- 
tional structures  to  enhance  basic  food  pro- 
duction. Since  I  Joined  the  staff  at  Purdue, 
domestic  agriculture  and  resource  utilization 
policy  have  been  the  focus  of  my  work,  but 
I  believe  I  am  still  able  to  place  our  domestic 
concerns  In  the  context  of  the  world  food 
situation. 

With  agricultural  research  funding  hav- 
ing contracted  somewhat  In  recent  years, 
the  research  establishment  has  not  picked  up 
new  trends  and  problems  as  quickly  and 
energetically  as  many  would  like.  Its  very 
natural  that  with  stable  or  decreasing  re- 
sources It  Is  difficult  to  conduct  the  constant 
reassessment  of  current  work  which  might 
result  in  the  termination  of  a  portion  of  tbla 
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so  resources  could  be  transferred   to  new     duce  me  to  flirht  tvi«  ir,«+ioi  k_**i       .^,.  ..,. 

problems.  It  was  easier  to  get  on  to  "n^'     JrritZauifa^encyrdVeq'^u'Ji  ut'^^^^     i""  ZT'r^  '°'".  *'*^'^"°'^  ^  *^^  P""*=- 
problems  When  resoi^ces  were  constanuy  ex-     whatever  change  Congre^  Shtwlsh^^r     !L^LJ^.  "^^  "'*"***  *^*  y°"  ^""^ 

pandlng  as  they  did  during  much  of  the     than  set  up  a  parallel  struaureSfcoSsI     mi  ^  comments  and  analysis  of  the 

Wltk  this  as  a  background  let  me  comment     SSvin  **^^  ^"^^"^  ^  ^  somewhere  In         Before  I  get  Into  the  bUl.  I  would  like  to 

on  some  specific  provisions.                                    t   honi.   thAo«   *»™  ,.«^.„«.,*     »,         ^  make  a  few  comments  which  express  my 
AS  I  am  sure  you  recognize,  the  preamble      helpfvS                            comments   have   been     view  of  the  world  food  situation  and  ml  US 

on  page   one   with    respect   to   world   food                 Sincerely  position  relative  to  It.  The  world  Is  facing  a 

supplies   and   the   adequacy   of  production                                           rw-ro  r   ri«r=T»,„  serious  shortage  of  food,  primarily  in  the  de- 

technlques  Is  open  to  different  interpreta-                                           ^L.,ianf^/^'«nr  *^}?F^  countries.  The  problems  of  malnu- 

tlons  and  answers.  For  example;  Vflth  respect                                               Asstsiant  i^ofessor.  trltlon  and  starvation  are  likely  to  continue 

to  rice  production  and  consumption  (which                                      PirimT™  n»r™™«T^^  o^  ^°*  *®  population  grows  at  the  rate  of 

was  my  major  concern  for  a  number  of  years                    west  LafavetteIrid^^l\o7'i  VL  JT"".  ^*".-  °^  greater.  However,  the  U.S. 

in  the  Far  East) ,  I  beUeve  we  may  have  wme     Hon   Floyd  F^hX              '       ^    '  h^t  ^-k^."*^*®  ^*"  °^  '«"*  shortages.  Nor 

surplus  quantities  on  commercial  markets      Cnrmrfoo  ni  th^  itr,ifl.^  c*„*«.   u            .,  »  S!l     '""^  "  ^lU  Ih  the  next  10  to  15  years, 

soon,  particularly  as  our  vast  exports  to  Viet-            VZn°iS^t>wThS!at^'  dT    °^  ""  ^Lh*^.* °*  '°°**  ^^'^  '"^  ^^^  ^S-  which  re- 

nam  and  Cambodia  have  been  terminated.         D^  Cono^ssS  S^^'v    ^^»n.r  .„„  l^^  ^  °'''*=^  ^'«^*''  ''^'^  *=o«^  ^°^  ^on- 

Even   If   these   countries   continue   to   run     for  ^dUie  a^on^  ^^m  J^m  J^  r^    '  ^'''''  *  '■^'""  °'  ""^  "^^"^^  ««»  of 

deficits  it  may  not  be  our  lack  of  productive     c?4rSlhe  "S  R^sfarch  Ld  ^Jf,.^  t^^^'^'^'t^l  *^*=^  ^  '^"^^^  "«  ^°^  "^^ely 

capacity  that  results  In  areas  of  malnutrl-     ment  Act  of  19^^  ^^^earch  and  Develop-  ^^be  repeated.  Current  crop  prospects  Indl- 

Uon.   but   the   political    unacceptabUlty    of         T*t  mA  flrcf=o%, '+»,«*  t         ,     ..             .  S           **  *^^^  ^^"'^  harvest  will  bring  prices 

bUateral    trade    or    aid.    I    have    far    more     teJf  1^1!,  ?^l^Lt  tl.  ^^.'''^"Vk"'  *''"  **°^,«*8'»'flca°"y-  And,  as  you  knot    they 

confidence  m  mankind's  abUlty  to  prepuce     Sfed    On    the   o?her   h.^H     T'^  *^.^^^  ^ready    dropped    substantially    from     1974 

food    both    domestically    and    around    the     KSolnted  to  th^lnnr^.*;          "^   ^^^^^^  l^  .k  A**«°"°'^  ^^  the  U.S.  may  again  turn 

world  than  I  do  In  our  ability  to  make  sure        Sp  ««  .JS.,!.^,    approach  to  the  questions  o(f  how  to  supj^rt  farm 

that  avaUable  surplusses  reach  thoseln  need          ^f     .    ®  "<« '^"y  thousands  of  granting  prices  and  farm  Incomes. 

However,  thlsTs  not  m^t  af  rcrttlcS     T^L'^J^rl.'^Zl  '°  ^^^  government,  -The  foregoing  suggests  that  agricultural 

Of  the  bUl;  It  IS  on  the  right  track.  We  d"     ?oth  ?ubHr  an^  nr'.v^J^in'^  foundations,  techniques  plus  ongoing  research  are  ade- 

need  to  concentrate  more  of  our  resources     IJX  ^^^J^i.J^^  private,  and  In  Industry,  quale  for  producing  food  supplies  for  UJ3. 

in  the  areas  It  mentions,  but  we  m,!^t  not     Skf  PurZe  for  Z^ll^r.^L^^'V^''''"'"'!","  f^:/""'^^''  "  ^"SK"'**^  '^'  ".S.   needs 

convince  ourselves  that  abundance  and  pro-     i^nd^ J  thP  nn,.?r!,i-^V^°!f  °J,  t«°PO"rtly  that  there  is  not  the  Interest  in  shifting 

ductlve    capacity    will    automatically    ^Ive     s^S^  Sf^    S  Im^^riltif  »way  from  consumption  of  grain  by  livestock 

nutrition  problems  domestically  or  Interna-     Sf^nL^^^J^lf  ^LT          °°®    ?°"  1^.™      "^  *°  "*''*'  *="**'^  available  for  direct 

tlonally.                                                                      ^^lu^  ^^^^^  ^  ./®*l*J*'  government.  human  consumption.  These  comments  Imply 

Page  2,  lines  1-6.  I  believe  we  are  already     nof  dlflnp  Ihi  T^^           ?  purpose  but  does  that  tho  problem  is  not  primarily  one  of  In- 

beginning   to  make  some   progress   In   th^     «on  ^  o?  thP  n^cTo,  ^".'l  ^  T",  flo!**'-  tfT^f  ^^  supplies,  but  one  of  transfer- 

area.  High  grain  prices  have  l^to  renewed     ^^tiL,  or  fh«  ?^,^    ^f**"^,  ^f  ^\}^\°'  mo^°^  /°°t  ^  P*°P^^  ^^°  '^^  '^°t  have 

interest  In  the  better  utilization  of  forage     ^^*a«  ll't,*iL^  f'.^/^'^*",'"^  Marketing  Act  means  of  paying  for  the  food.  If  we  can  solve 

and  pasture  for  livestock.                                         o^iliA         1      *.  f  ^  specifies  a  12  member  the  problem  of  transferring  food,  then  the 

Lines  7-11.  Current  direct  energy  Inputs     on^  h.*«u  o°r          ^'^Y'*  temporary  grants  need  for  Increasing  supplies  becomes  more 

into  the  production   of   most   aSlcultural     t^        ,  ^f  °\P'°P°^^^  received,  whereas;  Important. 

commodltlL  are  stUl  a  rem?^elyiS^o^     Selv    sSflit'*..'"  ''*'  ^^"^  V   ^^iL'^P^-  th'.~  f '  '"""S  f"?'  """'^  *  ^°''**  P"*'^*  °^  ^»«w, 

portion  of  total  costs,  as  lUustrated  below:          df^ctiv^^n^^        '  , "   ,*  '"ef  "^hes    bearing  there  is  need  to  Increase  the  supplies  of  food 

r  „„^  „„  .          .  ,        "'"»"»'«"  ueiow.          directly  on  the  agrlcultiu^l  Industry  of  the  and  do  It  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  nlac*  in- 

Input  costs  and  prU:esreceived  per  bushel     United  States  .  .  .  having  due  regard  to  the  tolerable  burdens  on  the  envlronmeS^ir; 

Of  corn                                      varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respec-  Is  also  a  need  for  getting  better  balance  be- 

Energy  input  costs:                                                   tlve  States  ..  .".                                           "  tween  growth   In   world  food  suppHes  and 

l"^0   $0.05         The  last  legislation  of  this  type  was  PL  growth  In  population.  I  reaUze  that  this  blU 

^8'* - - .09     89-106  which  provided  for  special  competl-  cannot  and  should  not  address  Itself  to  both 

tlve  grants  administered  by  CSRS,  a  division  the   food  and  population  problems    but  It 

Difference .04     «>'  USDA.  This  year  3.4  mUllon  dollars  was  «*oes  seem  futile  to  me  to  put  all  the  em- 

Total  variable  costs:                                                 distributed  under  PL  89-106  In  5-year  grants.  Phasls  on  Increasing  food  supplies  with  the 

1970    ^.44     Twenty-six  out  of  about  300  proposals  were  resulting  burden  this  places  upon  the  envl- 

^8''*  — - .73     funded.  Cost  of  developing  the  proposals  Is  ronment  without  putting  any  emphasis  on 

estimated  at  about  $300,000  In  staff  time.  In-  bringing  population  growth  rates  under  con- 
Difference .29     direct  costs  to  imlversltles  Is  estimated  at  t"""'- 

Price  Received:                                                        about  1.1  mUllon  which  leaves  about  %  of  ^'°«=e  the  food  problem  U  a  worid  problem 

^^''0   - -  $1.31     the  appropriation  for  gainful  research.  But  ^^^  8*^*°  the  U.S.  situation,  I  believe  that 

1974    2.87     since  these  are  temporary  grants,  there  Is  °"r  country  does  have  a  definite  role  to  play 

no  provUlon  for  developing  a  lasting  capa-  '°  expanding  world  food  supplies.  No  other 

Difference  1.  ge     blUty  over  time  which  can  be  directed  to  new  country  in  the  world  has  the  research  and 

Agricultural   producers   are   not   eolncr   to     P^Wems  as  they  arise.  organizational  capabUlty  for  producing  food 

turn  their  operaS^Slde^ut  to  sfvea^ew     oJ^.^  ^  f*"^"*  "^  *°  ^°°*'*«*  *°  *b«  ^^^<i-  *?.n,7'  f*^",-  ^'"  '°*^*'^  ^^  '^^^  P'»y  » 

cents.  I  believe  we  are  on  to  some  vei^toiS!     J?f,«  V°":!!®  ''^J^^^^  "°'*«''  ^^^""^  «8rt<=ul-  ^J^^^,''"'^  \°},l  ««   «  humanitarian   nation 

whUe  things  that  we  can  do  to  MveTute^            ^  vV^.  *^*°  brought  to  Its  present  rea-  f  "'^  ^^^°  contribute  to  expanding  world  trade 

tlal  amounts  of  en*r^  but  there  Is  eota^     ^"f^i^  ^'^^  '****  °'  efficiency.  I  would  note  ''^  '^'^'^"'■^^  '^'^'^  other  products.  Expanded 

be  no  quick  or  eaSPfix  and  tacentlvS^^     that  the  $50,000,000  appropriation  suggested  world  ixade  should  result  In  more  efficient 

adoption  of  new  t^Lo^eJwTSlTi^t^     ^cJ^f  "^"^  ^°"'^  constitute  more  than  a  "^e  of  the  wortd's  resources. 

;z.zz^^^r£°~^.  HF-----^-  ^—^^^^^i:^ 

Lines  12-14!  Again   I  think  we  are  alreadv     "®  ^^^'^^F  parallel  to  our  own,  so  that  the  ^„^° '°J  evaluating  research  proposals  and 

bepinninVti%r,ot«  «  ,t*t,                are  already     question  Is  not  one  of  whether  or  not  this  P™^<les  for  Increased  funding  of  agricultural 

Sfmpie    o?r^St  control  "3^  n!^'  ^'     "°**  °'  agricultural  research  sLoUd  be  sup!  "-e^earch.  To  the  extent  that  this  wouldln- 

SLii'y  re^u^ce  D^tlcwL  u2f  r  h^/^«'     ^°'^'^  ^"*  ""^"^  ^°^  ^t  can  be  done  most  "tf^  'i'^''"'^  °'  agricultural  research  over 

ready  engaged  In  such  Ifforte.  ,— "  „  ^d'^.t^*"^*  "?*'  *^^^  "  *^«  ^^"^  ^'^^ 
Sections  3-17.  Given  that  you  want  to  en-  w  *  r  ,  ^^^°^  University,  "^d  other  ongoing  authorizations  for  re- 
courage  a  shift  in  the  emphwte  to  nswa^^h  non„»  ^^**  Lafayette^nd..  July  17. 1975.  ffarch  in  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
towards  the  concern  of ^cttoM ? .^"S  Sn™/Twn^°T?-,^^'''  ?°'"'-  ™»  *^"'**  ^  *^»™'"1  "  >t  tended  to 
would  be  nice  to  do  this  ^th  ?^  creTttoJ  oJ     W^hinaL  Tc    °^"  ^"''^"^'  diminish  the  support  which  ongoing  research 

rnr^h?t^e?=or3\^oTh^tifS     2oTu  r^uS^m^;  '^^^  1^'%^^  '"^^  ^^^ ^^^^'^^  P^oS^^^n^r^  SacS^ 

bUlornot.  My  limited  experien^ce  would  in.     fiJ^^^Z^S^.^'^^^^^^S.^^-  S.  a^wa^evr  t^  ,"r r^^iTUT.- 
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before  doing  the  work.  This  would  be  a  less 
dependable  source  of  funds  than  some  of  the 
current  sources  of  funds,  and  would  make  It 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  expand  or  retain 
permanent  staff  for  doing  the  work. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  past  problems  of 
research  which  has  been  sponsored  by  AID 
has  been  its  lack  of  certainty  of  continuity. 
For  many  years,  they  did  not  put  much  em- 
phasis on  research.  In  more  recent  years,  they 
have  shifted  toward  more  funds  going  to  re- 
search. But,  the  problem  of  certainty  of 
funding  continues  to  plague  the  organiza- 
tion. It  certainly  plagues  the  researcher  who 
Is  working  under  such  a  grant. 

Section  15  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  the  new  methods 
on  the  economic  conditions  of  small  farmers. 
Given  that  an  evaluation  would  require  at 
least  a  two-step  process,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  18  months  limit  written  into  the 
bill  is  too  short.  It  wll  take  at  least  a  year 
or  so  before  significant  results  are  available 
from  the  study  of  methods.  This  would 
mean  there  would  simply  not  be  time  In  the 
18  month  period  for  any  evaluation  to  be 
done  on  the  economic  conditions  of  small 
farmers. 

My  comments  may  come  across  more  nega- 
tively than  I  Intend.  The  bill  does  represent 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  would  add  funds  to  agricul- 
tural research  It  would  merit  the  support  of 
many  people.  It  would  be  a  bill  which  I  think 
you  would  be  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in 
over  the  long  run. 

If  I  can  be  of  fiirther  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  P.  Jones, 
Associate  Professor. 

PtniDuE  UNivERsrrT, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind..July  IS,  197S. 
Hon.    Floyd   Pithian, 

V.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Flotd:  I  am  In  full  support  of  H.R. 
7620  which  you  Introduced  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  The  purposes  which  the  bUl  are 
designed  to  achieve  are  most  worthwhile 
and  timely,  and  I  hope  It  receives  favorable 
consideration. 

I  would  raise  the  following  points  for  your 
consideration : 

( 1 )  The  kinds  of  research  objectives  which 
appear  to  be  envisioned  under  the  project 
seem  to  be  rather  long  run  and  basic  rather 
than  short  run  and  applied.  Such  an 
emphasis  seems  to  me  to  be  correct,  and  It 
gives  rise  to  two  Implications: 

(a)  Often  a  period  of  time  longer  than  5 
years  is  required  to  achieve  fundamental 
research  breakthroughs.  In  some  of  the 
areas  mentioned  In  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
see  provision  made  for  some  of  the  research 
contracts  under  the  bUl  to  run  longer  than 
6  years  or  be  considered  for  renewal  beyond 
the  initial  5  year  period. 

(b)  The  types  of  research  called  for  are 
the  types  for  which  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  have  a  comparative  advantage 
In  undertaking.  Many  of  the  stations  have 
lines  of  work  under  way  which  would  com- 
plement the  work  called  for.  There  is  also 
a  tradition  of  research  problem-solving 
know-how  In  the  stations,  along  with  a  re- 
search envirormient,  which  would  contrib- 
ute to  effective  use  of  research  resources 
I  believe  it  woiUd  be  wise  to  earmark  a 
portion  of  the  funds  specifically  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  In  the  lines  of  work 
mentioned  under  the  bill. 

(2)  There  are  a  couple  of  minor  points 
on  page  2  concerning  emphasis.  The  impU- 
catlon  under  paragraph  (3)  that  meat  and 
dairy  products  In  the  U.S.  should  be  re- 
duced to  free  greater  amounts  of  food  re- 
sources for  direct  human  consumption  might 
be  modified.  In  any  country,  some  comblna- 
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tlon  of  livestock  products  and  food  directly 
from  plant  sources  would  probably  provide 
greater  nutritive  potential  and  abundance 
than  food  from  plant  sources  alone.  Some 
feed  resources  would  be  wasted  entirely 
without  livestock.  The  question  is  the  ap- 
propriate balance  between  plant  and  animal 
products,  given  a  variety  of  factors  which 
must  be  taken  Into  account.  Relative  In- 
comes, prices,  preferences  and  food  pro- 
duction costs  are  always  working  toward  a 
balance.  It  might  be  possible,  for  example, 
that  a  fundamental  breakthrough  in  ef- 
ficiency of  feed  production  or  in  livestock 
nutrition  would  enable  more  people  to  be 
adequately  fed  with  even  more  livestock 
than  putting  total  emphasis  on  shifting  con- 
sumption away  from  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  that  the 
development  of  high  protein  grains  would 
lessen  the  need  and  place  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts In  the  diet.  My  point  here  is  that  some 
qualification  to  the  statement  as  It  Is  now 
written  would  seem  appropriate. 

The  other  point  which  might  be  qualified 
is  under  (5)  on  page  3.  The  fiat  statement 
that  "the  large  amount  of  chemical  now  used 
Is  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment" seems  overstated.  There  may  be  areas 
or  situations  where  this  is  true.  There  are 
probably  others  where  chemicals  are  neutral 
or  improve  the  environment. 

In  sunmiary,  the  worthy  objectives  of  the 
bill  far  outweigh  any  possible  deficiencies. 
If  some  modification  of  the  bUl  Is  considered, 
I  would  emphasize  particularly  the  points  I 
mentioned  under  (1)  above. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
comment. 

With   best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Pattl  L.  Parris, 
Head  of  Department. 
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'DEEDED:  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 

HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  cosponsoV  the 
National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of 
1975. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  our 
fastest  growing  welfare  program.  It  was 
a  program  originally  designed  to  dispose 
of  our  surplus  food  by  providing  this  food 
to  low-income  Americans  at  a  reduction 
in  normal  cost.  The  method  was  through 
the  purchase  of  food  stamps  which 
could  be  redeemed  for  food  enabling 
low-income  people  to  buy  more  food  at 
their  local  stores.  A  bulletin  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
scribes the  program: 

Under  the  Food  Stamp  Program  a  house- 
hold pays  a  certain  amount  for  an  allot- 
ment of  food  coupons  having  a  greater  mone- 
tary value.  The  amount  a  household  pays — 
called  the  purchase  requirement— Is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  household's  size 
and  Income  after  certain  deductions  have 
been  allowed.  The  purchase  requirement 
represents  a  reasonable  Investment  on  the 
part  of  the  household,  but,  by  law,  may  not 
exceed  30  percent  of  the  household's  net 
Income.  Households  with  little  or  no  Income 
receive  their  food  coupons  free. 

The  coupon  allotment  is  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  economy  food  plan  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  Agricultural  Re- 


search Service.  The  coupon  allotment  is 
adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  the  price 
of  food  semiannually. 

This  food  stamp  program  has  mush- 
roomed into  a  program  which  encom- 
passes not  only  the  low  income,  but  also 
middle-class  Americans  including  the  so- 
called  voluntary  poor.  This  program 
has  been  in  addition  to  all  of  our  other 
welfare  programs.  The  growth  of  the 
food  stamp  program  has  revealed  a  pro- 
gram with  too  many  loopholes  and  a  sys- 
tem open  to  easy  abuse.  It  Is  time  to  halt 
the  growth  of  this  program,  close  the 
loopholes,  curb  the  abuses,  and  bring 
the  program  back  to  its  original  pur- 
pose— a  program  designed  to  help  the 
truly  needy. 

A  look  at  the  statistics  reveals  an 
alarming  trend.  When  the  food  stamp 
program  was  initiated,  the  total  case- 
load numbered  442,359 — March  1965. 
Within  a  decade,  the  caseload  jimiped  to 
19,142,359— March  1975.  Expenditures 
in  this  period  have  skyrocketed  from 
$36,353,797  in  1965  to  almost  $5.2  billion. 
The  food  stamp  program  caseload  grew 
by  4,227  percent  and  the  expenditures 
increased  by  14,203  percent— all  within 
10  years. 

Another  amazing  development  is  the 
potential  of  future  growth  for  this  pro- 
gram. Although  there  are  an  estimated 
21.8  miUion  participants  presently,  the 
potential  eligible  to  participate  has  been 
estimated  to  be  52.8  million  persons  or 
one  out  of  every  four  Americans.  Recent 
attempts  at  an  "outreach"  program  and 
self-certiflcatlon  mechanism  would 
greatly  Increase  the  number  of  partici- 
pants. It  is  time  to  enact  a  major  reform 
of  this  program. 

The  objective  in  any  welfare  program 
should  be  to  help  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves;  no  program  should  become 
the  means  by  which  the  voluntary  poor 
or  those  who  do  not  wish  to  work  can 
live  at  the  expense  of  the  hardworking 
taxpayers. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  we  adopt 
the  National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act,  we 
will  be  able  to  cut  out  the  abuses  in  the 
program  while  providing  assistance  to 
those  who  really  are  in  need.  Although 
this  reform  bill  contains  41  specific  pro- 
pasals,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  major  changes. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  a  welfare 
program  and  do:s  not  belong  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  through  USDA 
and  the  administration  of  our  other  wel- 
fare programs  through  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
stitute imnecessary  duplication.  Such  a 
division  of  responsibility  leads  to  addi- 
tional paperwork,  two  separate  adminis- 
trative bureaucracies,  a  lack  of  coordi- 
nation over  our  total  welfare  effort,  and 
opens  the  door  to  errors  and  Illegal 
activities.  Presently,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  individuals  who  receive  food 
stamps  are  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children— AFDC— program  administered 
through  HEW.  Despite  this  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  those  on  food  stamps 
would  have  their  eligibility  established, 
the  eligibility  worker  must  still  fill  out 
two  forms,  one  for  each  agency.  The  Na- 
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tlonal  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  (H.R. 
8145)  would  shift  the  entire  program 
from  USDA  to  HEW  to  Improve  adminis- 
trative efiSciency. 

If  enacted,  H.R.  8145  would  eliminate 
individuals  with  high  Incomes  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  provide  better 
benefits  to  the  genuinely  needy,  close 
eligibility  loopholes,  eliminate  some 
present  administrative  complexities,  pro- 
vide a  more  responsible  system  for  cash 
and  coupon  accountability,  allow  local 
jurisdictions  to  make  a  choice  of  com- 
modities or  food  stamps,  require  an  an- 
nual report  filed  with  Congress  by  the 
HEW  Secretary  discussing  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  program  and  reforms,  pro- 
vide State  participation  through  block 
grants,  and  enact  new  measures  to 
tighten  controls  in  order  to  prevent  fraud 
and  theft. 

A  very  significant  change  in  the  pres- 
ent program  will  be  a  change  in  the 
formula  for  eligibility.  Eligibility  should 
be  based  on  gross  rather  than  net  in- 
come. The  deductions  allowed  under  the 
present  formula  have  been  responsible 
for  putting  many  high  income  individuals 
on  the  food  stamp  rolls.  Under  the  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  8145,  anyone  whose  gross 
income  exceeds  the  poverty  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Ofilce  of  Management  and 
Budget — $5,050 — could  not  participate. 
Other  considerations;  that  is,  value  of 
property — ^would  be  evaluated  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  program  reaches  the 
truly  needy. 

The  genuine  needy  would  receive  bene- 
fits based  on  the  low  cost  diet  plan  which 
is  129  percent  of  the  economy  diet  plan. 
This  change,  assisting  the  poor  and 
needy,  would  provide  a  29  percent  In- 
crease in  food  stamp  coupons  for  the 
recipients. 

Cost  of  food  stamps  for  the  elderly 
would  be  reduced  with  a  special  deduction 
of  $25  per  month  for  all  households  in 
which  the  head  of  the  household  is  65 
years  or  older. 

Restrictions  would  be  placed  on  those 
who  are  voluntarily  unemployed;  that  is, 
strikers,  college  students — so  that  the 
food  stamp  program  will  not  provide  a 
subsidy  for  them. 

Individuals  who  receive  cash  or  in- 
kind  assistance  for  food  or  housing  from 
other  governmental  programs  would  have 
this  factor  Included  in  determining  their 
eligibility  for  food  stamps. 

The  "outreach"  program  would  be  re- 
directed toward  nutritional  education — 
rather  than  merely  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  people  receiving  food  stamps. 

Stricter  controls  would  be  placed  on 
receipt  and  handling  of  coupons;  for  ex- 
ample. Identifying  all  receipts  as  Fed- 
eral fimds  and  prohibiting  any  use  for 
individual  or  corporate  profit. 

A  clearance  system  would  be  estab- 
lished to  gather  information  and  a  re- 
ferral system  would  act  to  prevent  re- 
cipients from  receiving  food  stamps  in 
more  than  one  jurisdiction.  This  device 
would  also  check  actual  earned  income 
against  income  reported  by  households 
in  order  to  detect  understating  of  income. 

Food  stamp  coupons  would  have  to  be 
countersigned  by  recipients — similar  to 
endorsements  on  travelers  checks.  Re- 
cipients would  have  to  provide  a  monthly 
income  report  each  month. 
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Financial  assistance  would  be  provided 
to  localities  for  costs  resulting  from  in- 
vestigations and  prosecutions  of  fraud 
in  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  present  tremendous  growth  of  the 
food  stamp  program  should  make  it  ob- 
vious to  all  concerned  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  coimtry  and  the  taxpayers 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  bring  this 
program  into  reasonable  and  sensible 
limits.  Abuses  in  the  food  stamp  program 
are  becoming  more  and  more  wide- 
spread— high-income  Individuals  receiv- 
ing stamps,  fraudulent  use  of  stamps, 
counterfeiting  of  stamps,  and  overpay- 
ments to  recipients. 

The  time  is  now  to  take  meaningful 
action  before  the  food  stamp  program  es- 
calates into  a  $10  or  $15  billion  program. 

If  we  enact  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8145, 
the  national  food  stamp  reform  program, 
we  will  be  able  to  stop  the  overwhelming 
growth  of  this  program.  We  should  be 
able  to  reduce  the  recipients  from  21.8 
million  to  a  more  reasonable  figure,  10  or 
12  million.  We  should  be  able  to  reduce 
expenditures  from  $5.2  billion  to  a  more 
desirable  amount.  $3  billion.  This  reduc- 
tion would  save  the  taxpayers  at  least  $2 
billion.  If  we  adopt  this  program  pro- 
posal, we  would  be  able  to  eliminate  much 
of  the  waste  and  abuse  in  the  food  stamp 
program  while  providing  assistance  to 
the  poor  and  needy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  en- 
act H.R.  8145  into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 


BICENTENNIAL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  a  resolution  which  asks  that 
we  celebrate  our  Bicentennial  by  enact- 
ing a  significant  commemorative  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Pop- 
ulation has  oversight  responsibilities  for 
the  Bicentennial.  In  hearings  before  that 
subcommittee,  we  have  heard  some  posi- 
tive and  encouraging  reports  of  activi- 
ties being  planned  in  the  local  commu- 
nities, among  various  ethnic  groups,  and 
by  privately  funded  programs  such  as  the 
American  Issues  Fonmi.  There  has  been 
criticism,  too — some  based  on  the  way 
funds  have  or  have  not  been  spent — and 
we  have  heard  also  a  general  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  and  of  the  sense  that 
we  may  be  losing  an  opportvmity  to  do 
something  great. 

My  own  expression  in  the  hearings  was 
that  what  the  Bicentennial  lacked  was 
not  funds,  but  dreams. 

In  responding  to  criticism  by  a  com- 
mittee member  that  the  festival  and 
commercial  aspects  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting too  much  emphasis— with  the  wrist- 
watches,  T-shirts  and  ballpoint  pens 
all  being  oflBcially  emblemized — a  staff 
member  of  ARBA  stated  that  "we  want 
everyone  to  have  something  to  remember 
the  Bicentennial  by." 

But  how  well  will  we  remember  the  Bi- 
centennial after  the  firecrackers  have 
stopped  exploding,  the  image  has  faded 
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from  the  T-shirt,  the  wristwatch  has 
broken  a  spring,  and  we  have  perma- 
nently misplaced  that  ballpoint  pen? 
Will  the  speeches  and  bellringlng— or 
even  the  dialog— be  sufficient  to  make  us 
remember  how  we  celebrated  200  years  of 
independence  and  freedom?  Or  even  why 
we  bothered? 

We  have  heard  people  say  that  we 
should  avoid  the  "bricks  and  mortar" 
approach  to  commemoration — that  a 
statue  or  monument  is  not  what  we  need. 
And  perhaps  that's  true.  But  there  are 
other  possible  dreams — many  ways  we 
might  use  this  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate our  gratitude  for  the  past  and 
faith  in  our  future. 

We  might  launch  a  dramatic  cultural 
enrichment  program  for  the  entire 
country;  or  begin  a  student  assistance 
program  for  all  Americans,  old  and 
young,  patterned  after  the  G.I.  Bill; 
or  make  a  national  commitment,  in 
specific  terms,  to  the  recognition  that  all 
human  beings  on  the  face  of  the  Earth 
have  the  right  to  an  adequate  diet;  or 
we  might — as  suggested  by  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Bicentennial  Era — 
recognize  a  period  of  13  years  for  con- 
centrated effort  toward  the  achievement 
of  specific  goals.  I  could  list  dozens  more, 
and  others  will  have  many  more  ideas. 
House  Joint  Resolution  540  asks  that  a 
panel  of  citizens  be  appointed  by  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  to  look  carefully  at 
possibilities  and  then  recommend  to 
Congress  the  program  we  can  enact  to 
make  certain  that  we  and  our  children 
will  remember  the  Bicentennial  and  how 
and  why  we  celebrated. 

In  1876,  during  our  Centennial,  our 
Nation  was  not  in  a  refiective  mood. 
The  keynote  was  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  limitless  faith  in  the  ability  of 
man  to  lift  himself  through  technology. 
Americans  expressed  that  mood  in  a 
giant  trade  fair  in  Philadelphia.  But 
they  left  no  lasting  commemorative  of 
the  celebration. 

In  1976,  I  hope  we  will  be  in  a  more 
reflective  mood.  We  have  more  of  a  his- 
tory— with  both  proud  and  shameful 
moments — to  contemplate.  And  we  can 
no  longer  have  an  imbounded  faith  in 
the  genie  of  technology,  because  we  have 
learned  about  the  payment  it  extracts. 
But  if  we  are  older  and  more  reflective, 
we  can.  perhaps,  be  wiser,  too.  We  can 
see  an  opportunity  and  seize  it.  We  can, 
if  we  choose  to.  give  all  Americans  some- 
thing to  remember  the  Bicentennial  by 
bceause  it  made  a  lasting  Impact  on  our 
lives. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 
Joint  Resolution   to   require   the   American 
Revolution    Bicentennial    Administration 
to  establish  a  committee  to  report  to  the 
Congress  ways  to  significantly  commemor- 
ate our  Nation's  Bicentennial. 
Whereas  this  Nation  Is  celebrating  In  1976 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  birth; 
and 

Whereas  this  will  be  an  occasion  for  Im- 
portant activities  In  communities  across  the 
Nation  now  being  planned  by  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  and 
local  leaders:  and 

Whereas  It  can  also  be  a  period  of  self- 
evaluation;  and 

Whereas  the  Bicentennial  should  be  an 
opportunity  not  only  for  celebration  and  re- 
flection,  but  In  the  year  1976 — In  tribute  to 
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oiir  heritage  and  as  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence and  hope  In  our  futxire — this  Nation 
.should  also  take  the  opportunity  to  Initiate 
a  significant  commemorattve  act  for  this 
coiintry.  which  would  give  some  permanent 
Blgnlflcance  to  the  Bicentennial  observance- 
and 

Whereas  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  has  not  been  specif- 
ically directed  to  produce  such  a  concept 
by  Its  legal  mandate:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  th«  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemoled.  That  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration shall  appoint,  within  sixty  days  of 
enactment  of  this  resolution,  a  committee  of 
thirteen  members  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  Initiating  a  significant  Bicentennial  Com- 
memorative for  the  Nation  through  congres- 
sional action  m  1976,  and  that  the  thlrteen- 
member  committee  so  appointed  solicit  Ideas 
from  citizens  throughout  the  Nation  as  to 
what  the  nature  of  this  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Nation 
should  be,  and  that  the  committee  report  to 
the  American  Revolution  Bicenteunlal  Ad« 
ministration,  to  the  President,  and  to  Con- 
gress by  February  15,  1976,  so  that  hearings 
and  action  by  the  Congress  can  be  completed 
by  July  4, 1976. 
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THE  UNLEARNED  LESSON 


HON.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ford  suggests  we  look  forward  and 
forget  the  evils  of  Watergate.  We  can- 
not, however,  bury  our  heads  in  the 
sand — at  least  not  until  we  take  steps 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  abuses  of 
power  that  characterized  the  Watergate 
matter. 

Philip  Kurland.  a  professor  at  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School,  made  some 
important  suggestions  for  preventing  fu- 
ture Watergates  to  the  Delaware  Bar 
Association  on  June  4,  1975.  While  I  do 
not  agree  with  every  proposal  he  makes, 
I  commend  his  remark  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

The  text  follows: 

The   Unlearned   Lesson    of   Watergate 

We  are  beginning  to  celebrate  the  bicen- 
tenary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  I  would  remind  you  that  this  nation  was 
not  born  In  1776;  It  was  born  In  1787  with 
the  American  Constitution.  And  before  we 
can  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  we  must  successfully  get 
past  "1984."  If  I  were  in  charge  of  some  bi- 
centennial celebration  this  year,  I  would  re- 
quire the  participants  to  read  George  Or- 
well's "1984"  to  show  what  the  new  nation 
was  created  to  avoid. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  accept  the  fact  that 
It  was  a  bare  10  months  ago  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  forced  to  re- 
sign his  office  because  of  abuse  of  power 
by  him  and  his  administration.  The  succes- 
sor In  office,  after  pardoning  his  predeces- 
sor, has  behaved  as  If  the  events  of  Water- 
gate never  occurred. 

Like  Nixon.  President  Ford  has  asked  us 
to  look  forward  and  not  backward,  to  for- 
get—Indeed, to  Ignore— the  evils  that  oc- 
curred. Unlike  Mr.  Nixon,  President  Ford  has 
been  rather  successful  in  this  effort  So  suc- 
cessful that  he  has  Invoked  the  same  proc- 
esses with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war  as 
with  Watergate.  I  Bxpect  this  succeaa  la  due 


to  the  fact  that  none  of  tis  likes  to  recall 
pain  and  unpleasantness.  But  nothing  Is 
clearer  than  the  fact  that  the  events  of 
Watergate  demonstrated  real  and  contlnu- 
Ings  dangers  to  American  freedom  and 
Justice. 

There  were  two  principal  aspects  of  Water- 
gate: one  personal,  the  other  Institutional. 
The  first  was  concerned  with  the  removal 
from  office  and  punishment  of  those  who 
committed  Watergate  crimes.  Since  almost 
all  of  the  Watergate  culprits  from  Mr.  Nixon 
down  have  been  granted  clemency,  I  would 
say  no  more  of  those  personal  derelictions 
than  to  quote  John  Stuart  Mill's  dictum: 
"As  for  charity,  it  is  a  matter  In  which  the 
Immediate  effect  on  the  persons  directly 
concerned,  and  the  ultimate  consequences  to 
the  general  good,  are  apt  to  be  at  complete 
war  with  one  another." 

REFORM    NEEDED 

Watergate,  however,  revealed  more  than 
the  weaknesses  of  men  In  high  places.  It 
revealed  basic  institutional  deficiencies  that 
have  not  and  will  not  be  corrected  unless 
and  until  an  aroused  American  public  or  an 
aroused  Congress  demands  and  secures 
reform. 

I  must  concede  that  there  are  many  whom 
I  respect  who  would  deny  even  the  existence 
of  institutional  problems,  who  believe  that 
the  transgressions  of  "The  White  House"  and 
the  Nixon  administration,  were  merely  per- 
sonal malefactions  and  that  the  removal  and 
replacement  of  evil  men  has  cured  the  dis- 
ease. 

Perhaps  they  should  read  Ben  Bradlee's 
book  about  Kennedy,  or,  more  to  the  point, 
Oeorge  Reedy's  morality  tale  about  the 
White  House,  introduced  with  these  words: 
"It  is  not  that  the  people  who  compose  the 
menage  are  any  worse  than  any  other  collec- 
tion of  human  beings.  It  is  rather  that  the 
White  House  is  an  ideal  cloak  for  Intrigue, 
pomposity  and  ambition.  No  nation  of  free 
men  should  ever  permit  itself  to  be  governed 
from  a  hallowed  shrine  where  the  meanest 
lust  for  power  can  be  sanctified  and  the 
dullest  wit  greeted  with  reverential  awe.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  White 
House  need  not  be  like  this  If  It  is  occupied 
by  another  set  of  personalities.  .  .  .  The 
fact  remains  that  the  institution  provides 
camouflage  for  all  that  is  petty  and  nasty  In 
human  beings,  and  enables  a  clown  or  a 
knave  to  pose  as  Galahad  and  be  treated 
with  deference." 

As  Madison  put  it  in  the  51st  Federalist: 
"If  men  were  angels,  no  government  would 
be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men, 
neither  external  nor  internal  controls  on  gov- 
ernment would  be  necessary.  In  framing  a 
goverment  which  Is  to  be  administered  by 
men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in 
this:  You  must  first  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  control  the  governed,  and  in  the  next 
place  oblige  It  to  control  Itself.  A  depend- 
ence on  the  people  Is,  no  doubt,  the  primary 
control  on  the  government;  but  experience 
has  taught  mankind  the  necessity  for  aux- 
iliary precautions." 

The  real  problem  of  the  post-Watergate 
era  Is  not  to  assign  blame  for  the  creation 
of  the  Imperial  presidency.  Nor  should  the 
objective  of  reform  be  the  destruction  of 
power.  The  problem  Is  rather  to  provide 
legitimate  and  necessary  presidential 
power.  The  problem  is  rather  to  provide 
those  "auxlUary  precautions"  of  which 
Madison  spoke,  that  will  make  the  exercise 
of  presidential  authority  responsible  to 
"We,  the  People."  Some  of  these  proposed 
"auxUlary  precautions"  are  the  subjects  of 
my  consideration. 

ATTACK    THK    KEAI,    ISSXTZS 

(1)  The  first  is  the  suggestion  that  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  the  people  is  fulfilled  by  the 
election  process  and  tinkering  with  that 
will  do  the  trick.  The  responsibility  of  a 
quadrennial  election  is  not  enough  to  as- 
sure such   responsibility,  for  at  least  two 


reasons:  First,  the  period  between  elec- 
tions Is  too  long;  too  much  damage  can  be 
done  to  the  fabric  of  our  society  between 
elections.  Second,  there  can  be  no  real  ac- 
countabUlty,  even  at  an  election,  when  the 
actions  of  the  administration  have  been 
shrouded  In  secrecy,  so  that  the  public 
never  knows  what  miners  and  sappers 
have  been  at  work  at  the  substance  of  a 
free  society.  This  Is  a  clear  lesson  from  re- 
cent events.  Some  would  nevertheless 
tinker  with  the  presidential  election  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  direct  popu- 
lar elections  or  for  national  presidential 
primaries,  or  to  provide  for  election  of  the 
Vice  President  by  the  people  rather  than 
by  Congress  when  that  office  becomes  va- 
cant, or  any  combination  thereof.  I  don't 
believe  that  any  of  these  addresses  our 
fundamental  problem,  and,  In  fact,  may 
well  divert  attention  from  the  real  Issues. 

(2)  A  different  constitutional  proposal 
does  address  the  basic  Issue.  This  would 
substitute  a  parliamentary  system  for  the 
presidential  system.  Administrations  could 
be  changed  when  the  confidence  of  the  leg- 
islature was  lost  or  the  people  Impressed 
their  representatives  with  the  need  for 
change.  But  this  constitutional  revision  is  a 
most  unlikely  event,  even  If  it  were  a  de- 
sirable one.  The  proposed  system  could 
work  in  this  country  only  if  there  were  a 
real  two-party  system  In  this  nation.  Today 
there  Is  not.  The  so-called  national  parties 
are  faction  ridden.  And  In  a  parliamentary 
system  with  a  multiplicity  of  parties,  the 
instability  overweighs  any  possible  gala 
from  responsibility. 

(3)  We  need  not,  however,  think  of  re- 
form of  the  presidency  in  constitutional 
terms.  The  work  of  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  was  lUtlmately  overshadowed 
by  the  impeachment  proceedings,  the 
Nixon  resignation  and  the  Ford  pardon. 
The  committee  did,  however,  file  a  lengthy 
report  which  not  only  detailed  the  facta 
that  were  vmcovered  by  the  Senate  investi- 
gation but  also  contained  a  series  of  legis- 
lative recommendations.  Just  before  the 
close  of  the  93rd  Congress,  Senator  Ervln 
introduced  a  bill  based  on  the  committee 
recommendations.  It  was  too  late  In  the 
session  to  hope  for  serious  consideration, 
but  It  has  been  revived  In  the  current  Con- 
gress imder  the  principal  sponsorship  at 
Senators  Rlblcoff  and  Percy.  At  the  mo- 
ment It  Is  languishing  In  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  It  may 
well  rest  there,  for  the  leadership  of  nel- 
their  party  has  come  forth  to  move  It  to- 
ward realization. 

The  bUl  has  many  Important  provisions, 
but  I  would  mention  only  two.  The  first 
would  create  a  permanent  office  of  Special 
Prosecutor,  essentially  to  be  concerned  with 
the  revelation  and  prosecution  of  criminal 
activities  by  high  government  officials,  and 
the  other  would  create  the  office  of  Public 
Attorney  within  the  Congress.  For  me,  the 
second  is  more  Important  than  the  first. 

There  is  ample  machinery  within  Con- 
gress for  the  revelation  of  misbehavior  by 
Executive  Branch  officials.  There  Is,  however, 
a  dearth  of  personnel  to  deal  with  that  mis- 
behavior except  In  the  context  of  partisan 
political  action.  A  permanent,  well-staffed, 
legal  office  charged  with  real  oversight  of  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  activities  could  not  only  un- 
cover Illegal  actions,  which  are  the  lesser  part 
of  the  wrongdoing,  but  the  far  more  common 
and  deleterious  executive  actions  In  disregard 
of  congressional  commands  or  In  frustration 
of  them.  Even  the  Judiciary  could  be  sub- 
jected to  such  scrutiny,  not  for  purposes  of 
Impeachment  and  removal,  but  rather  so  that 
statutory  construction  that  files  In  the  face 
of  the  plain  intent  of  the  lawmakers  could  be 
subjected  to  legislative  correction  and 
amendment. 

(4)  Another  legislative  proposal  of  Senator 
Ervln's  that  died  in  the  93rd  Congress  seema 
to  me  of  more  dubious  merit.  It  called  for  the 
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separation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  from 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government.  The 
consensus  seems  to  be  that  this  separation 
would  be  constitutionally  doubtful  and  prac- 
ticeJly  unwise.  And  yet  the  reason  for  the 
proposal  Is  sound  and  deserves  further  atten- 
tion. For  as  the  Incumbent  Attorney  General 
said  when  he  took  his  oath  of  office :  "We  have 
lived  in  a  time  of  change  and  corrosive  skep- 
ticism and  cynicism  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  Nothing  can  weaken  the 
quality  of  life  or  more  Imperil  the  realization 
of  the  goals  we  all  hold  dear  than  our  failure 
to  make  clear  by  word  and  deed  that  our  law 
is  not  an  Instrument  for  partisan  purposes 
and  it  is  not  to  be  used  In  ways  which  are 
careless  of  the  higher  values  within  all  of  us." 

(5)  Legislation  by  way  of  a  new  reorganiza- 
tion act  may  be  the  appropriate  answer  to 
another  problem  of  governmental  irrespon- 
sibility. There  are  at  least  two  cancerous 
growths  on  the  American  body  politic.  One 
Is  the  burgeoning  power  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  other  has  occurred  within  the 
Executive  Branch  itself,  where  power  has 
shifted  from  the  departments  and  old-line 
agencies  to  what  Is  called  "The  Executive 
Office  of  the  President."  In  fact,  It  Is  here  that 
a  government  policy  is  made,  and  except  for 
the  President  himself — and  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ford,  including  the  President  himself — the 
wlelders  of  that  power  are  all  unelected,  and 
with  little  or  no  responsibility  to  Congress 
except  through  the  appropriations  process. 

The  White  House  office  shares  some  power 
with  other  branches  of  the  Executive  Office, 
particularly  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Office.  It  Is  here.  In  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  that  the  "presi- 
dency" is  to  be  found. 

There  are  perhaps  two  ways  of  solving  the 
problems  of  lack  of  responsibility  of  "the 
presidency,"  of  these  governors  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  first,  which  I  would  prefer, 
would  be  to  dissolve  these  agencies  and  dis- 
tribute their  powers  and  authorities  among 
the  old-line  agencies  and  departments  which 
are  creatures  of  the  Congress  and  can  be 
made  accountable  to  the  Congress.  The  sec- 
ond is  to  attempt  to  make  these  branches  of 
the  government  directly  responsible  to  Con- 
gress, although  leaving  them  with  their 
present  authority.  Among  the  ways  to  create 
such  responsibility  is  to  see  that  all  the 
major  domos  In  the  Executive  Office  are  re- 
quired to  have  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
before  they  assume  control  of  their  fiefdoms. 

(6)  If  nonresponslblUty  Is  the  basic  prob- 
lem. It  Is  most  seriously  demonstrated  by  the 
so-called  "Intelligence  agencies"  of  otir  gov- 
ernment. Aside  from  the  presidential  tapes 
themselves,  the  most  startling  revelations  of 
the  Watergate  period  were  the  hints  of  the 
perversion  of  these  Intelligence  forces  Into 
political  police  forces.  It  Is  of  quintessential 
Importance,  therefore,  that  our  Intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  agencies  be  confined 
and  restricted  to  the  limited  functions  they 
were  created  to  deal  with.  If  oversight  by 
Congress  is  not  to  be  the  answer.  It  Is  hard 
to  conceive  of  an  answer.  It  Is  only  through 
an  agile  and  exercised  press  that  we  have  had 
any  Information  about  the  scope  of  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Intelligence  agencies.  Grateful  as 
we  should  be  to  the  press,  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  the  pre^  is  a  necessary  but  not 
a  sufficient  safeguard  against  a  dreaded 
pollticizatlon  of  Intelligence  services. 

(7)  ThU  brings  up  the  fact  that  In  recent 
years  the  government  cloak  of  secrecy  has 
been  erected  Into  an  Impenetrable  screen  by 
the  assertion  of  "executive  privilege."  One 
need  not  go  so  far  as  Prof.  RaovU  Berger  did 
In  his  volume  on  "Executive  Privilege"  to 
recognize  that  the  doctrine  of  recent  growth, 
la  a  tool  for  the  preclusion  of  the  power  of 
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legislative  oversight,  which  is  the  only  real 
check  on  abuse  of  executive  power. 

THE   SUPREME   COURT'S  BOLE 

Watergate  has  left  us  a  legacy  here,  too. 
For  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  form  of  a 
decision  In  Nixon  vs.  United  States  has 
created  out  of  whole  cloth  a  privilege  of 
constitutional  statute,  a  privilege  apparently 
breachable  only  by  the  Judiciary  Itself  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  criminal  proc- 
esses. Having  created  the  privilege,  the  coiirt 
abstained  from  saying  whether  Congress 
could  assert  for  Its  purposes  the  power  to 
breach  the  privilege  that  the  court  asserted 
for  its  own  ends. 

Since  I  believe  that  there  Is  no  basis  In 
the  Constitution  for  such  a  privilege,  and 
since  I  believe  that  there  Is  no  warrant  In 
the  creation  of  such  a  privilege  by  Judicial 
flat,  and  since  I  believe  that  there  are  times 
when  such  a  privilege  should  exist,  I  believe 
that  pursuant  to  its  authority:  "To  make  all 
Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  Execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion In  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  In  any  Depsirtment  or  Officer  thereof," 
Congress  should  provide  a  statutory  deflnl- 
tlon  of  executive  privilege  and  a  statutory 
definition  of  the  appropriate  procedures. 
These  are  necessary  conditions  to  the  reality 
of  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Branch 
to  the  people  through  the  Congress. 

King  John  had  his  Magna  Carta;  King 
Charles  had  his  Bill  of  Rights;  King  George 
III  had  his  American  Constitution,  and  the 
Nixon  administration  should  have  no  less 
glorious  a  monument  to  reform. 


PENSION  CUTS:  OFFICIALS  SPEAK 
OUT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  3, 
1975,  social  security  recipients  received 
an  8-percent  cost-of-living  increase.  If 
past  experience  holds  true,  many  of 
these  individuals  will  suffer  subsequent 
reductions  in  other  pensions  or  subsidies 
because  of  an  oversight  in  existing  law. 

In  fact,  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  already  hearing  from  their  contitu- 
ents  about  such  benefit  cutbacks.  This 
development  should  not  come  as  anv 
great  surprise  to  legislators. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  an  11- 
percent  social  security  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. As  a  direct  result  of  this  action, 
over  300,000  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents suffered  unexpected  reductions  in 
their  non-service-connected  disability 
pensions,  and  an  additional  2,000  indi- 
viduals were  dropped  from  the  veterans' 
pension  program  altogether.  Similar 
benefit  reductions  were  encountered  by 
social  security  recipients  who  also  re- 
ceive other  Federal  benefits,  such  as  sup- 
plemental security  income,  low -income 
housing,  and  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  These  cutbacks  occur 
when  the  greater  social  security  pay- 
ment places  the  recipient  in  a  higher  in- 
come bracket,  thus  allowing  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  reduce  or  withdraw  sup- 
port which  they  had  previously  ex- 
tended to  that  individual. 

And  what  can  we  expect  to  be  the  re- 
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suit  of  this  year's  social  security  cost-of- 
living  increase?  The  potential  impact  on 
veterans  alone  is  staggering.  Over  75  per- 
cent of  recipients  of  veterans'  pensions 
receive  both  social  security  and  veterans 
benefits.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  already  estimated  that  they  will  be 
able  to  reduce  veterans'  pensions  by  $219 
million  in  1976  as  a  result  of  the  July  3d 
increase  in  social  security  benefits.  This 
would  effectively  cancel  the  relief  pro- 
vided by  that  much  needed  cost-of-Uv- 
ing  increase. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  magazine,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  VFW,  John  J.  Stang,  dis- 
cusses the  problems  created  by  the  ex- 
isting situation  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  Included  in  the  article  are 
responses  from  the  chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension,  and  Insurance. 
As  the  reader  can  readily  perceive,  the 
officials  most  immediately  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  veterans'  pro- 
grams are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
existing  problem. 

I  believe  that  the  need  for  prompt  con- 
gressional action  on  the  entire  question 
of  social  security  cost-of-living  increases 
and  their  impact  on  other  Federal  pen- 
sions and  programs  is  apparent.  It  is 
imperative  that  congressional  hearings 
be  held  on  this  issue  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  the  Congress  can  take  timely  and 
responsible  action  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  last  year's  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Stang's 
article  and  the  responses  as  printed  in 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  magazine 
to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Pension  Cuts:  Officials  Speak  Orrr 

(By  John  J.  Stang,  V.F.W. 

Commander-in-Chief ) 

"My  pension  was  cut  m.63.  How  come? 
I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  a  raise." 

"I'm  78  and  a  veteran's  widow.  I  can't  af- 
ford to  live  on  what  the  VA  pays  me  and 
now  my  pension  was  cut." 

"I  used  to  eat  a  steak  once  In  a  while, 
now  I  can't  afford  hamburger." 

"I  fought  for  my  country.  Why  do  I  have 
to  fight  again?" 

These  and  thousands  and  thousands  more 
are  comments  requested  in  the  V.F.W.  Maga- 
zine in  May  from  veterans  or  their  widows 
whose  sole  Income  was  from  Social  Security 
and  whose  pensions  were  decreased  or  ter- 
minated. 

If  thousands  responded  to  the  small  no- 
tice, imagine  the  thousands  more  who  missed 
It  or  were  unable  to  reply. 

Originally,  It  was  thought — erroneously,  as 
It  developed — that  the  law  which  went  Into 
effect  last  January  raising  the  Income  limits 
by  $400  and  Increasing  the  monthly  payments 
by  12%  would  take  care  of  last  year's  11% 
raise  In  Social  Security  checks. 

In  fact,  in  the  report  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Its  consideration  of  the 
bUl,  It  was  stated  that  the  VA  assured  the 
Congressmen  that  no  one  would  be  dropped 
from  the  pension  program  If  the  bill  waa 
passed. 

Instead,  the  VA  has  now  Informed  the 
V.F.W.  that  over  2,000  were  terminated.  In 
addition,  approximately  345,000  lost  some 
money  In  the  small  amount  received  under 
the  nonservlce-connected  veterans  and  wid- 
ows pension  provision. 
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Two  things  happened  to  create  this  situa- 
tion. First,  unless  the  Social  Security  and  VA 
pension  checks  were  about  equal,  those  with 
larger  Social  Security  payments  got  a  higher 
percentage  Increase  than  was  covered  by  the 
Increase  In  their  smaller  VA  check.  Eleven 
percent  of  a  large  amount  Is  greater  than 
12%  of  a  smaller  amount.  Increases  In  In- 
come automatically  reduce  the  VA  pension 
check. 

Second,  the  cut-off  limits  for  decreases  In 
the  VA  pensions  as  other  Income — such  as 
Social  Security  payments — Increases,  were 
changed  In  the  new  law  In  January.  This 
means  that  If  you  were  In  the  bracket  last 
year  that  reduced  your  VA  check  by  four 
cents  for  every  one  dollar  you  received  over  a 
certain  amount,  you  might  And  yourself  be- 
ing reduced  by  five  or  six  cents  this  year. 

The  result  was  that  even  though  a  veteran 
or  widow  thought  the  Increase  In  the  VA 
pension  would  offset  the  Increase  In  Social 
Security,  some  345,000  people  received  the 
shock  of  their  lives. 

What  can  we  do?  The  first  thing  has  already 
been  done.  Thanks  to  your  letters  and  cards, 
our  Washington  OfBce  has  visibly  demon- 
strated to  key  members  of  Congress  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  that  your 
pensions  were  reduced  or  terminated.  Their 
reactions  may  be  seen  In  the  accompanying 
pictures  and  statements. 

We  wish  that  each  and  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  letters  could  be  answered  Indi- 
vidually, but  we  do  not  have  the  manpower 
and  we  are  sure  that  you  would  have  this 
effort  and  cost  go  to  a  better  cause — that  of 
working  to  right  these  Injustices.  I  personally 
thank  each  veteran  or  widow  who  wrote 
Cooper  T.  Holt,  the  Executive  Director  of  your 
Washington  Office.  If  official  documents  were 
sent  with  the  letters,  they  will  be  returned  as 
time  permits. 

What  Is  the  answer?  Hard  work  by  Congress 
and  the  VA  to  right  this  Injustice.  Almost 
everyone  connected  with  the  pension  pro- 
gram agrees  that  It  Is  Inequitable.  The  pro- 
gram must  be  fair  and  It  must  be  based  on 
need.  It  also  must  decrease  with  Increased 
Income  to  some  point  where  It  Is  no  longer 
needed. 

But  It  must  allow  a  veteran  or  widow  to  be 
assured  that  welfare  need  never  be  accepted. 
A  man  who  fought  for  his  country  should  be 
too  proud  to  accept  welfare. 

We  will  work  to  establish  an  Income  level 
which  will  assure  that  no  veteran  need  ever 
apply  for  welfare.  Once  this  level  Is  agreed 
upon.  It  should  be  adjusted  as  the  cost  of 
living  Increases — and  at  the  same  time,  as 
other  Income  receives  the  adjustment.  A 
more  equitable  treatment  must  be  found  for 
counting  a  spouse's  Income.  It  does  not  seem 
Justified  to  count  her  retirement  check  at  a 
time  when  the  two  need  the  little  received. 
And,  when  medical  expenses  are  determined 
to  be  "unusual"  by  the  VA,  should  not  all  of 
them  be  counted  rather  than  a  certain 
percent? 

We  pledge  to  those  receiving  pensions  that 
the  V  J.W.  will  lead  the  fight  to  eliminate  the 
Injustices  of  the  pension  program.  Injustices 
which  now  exist,  as  shown  by  the  thousands 
who  answered  our  request  for  letters,  must  be 
corrected. 

BT    BKtt.    VANCE    BAKTKX     (INO.) 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

The  letters  presented  to  us,  together  with 
other  Information  we  have  received.  Is  strong 
evidence  that  the  veterans  pension  program 
must  be  thoroughly  revised  and  expanded  to 
Insure  that  all  eligible  veterans  and  their 
widows  can  live  out  their  lives  in  dignity. 

Such  a  new  pension  program  must  provide 
a  truly  adequate  Income  above  any  sub- 
sistence level  so  that  no  veteran  will  have  to 
turn  to  welfare  assistance.  This  new  pension 
program  would  alao  treat  veterans  of  equal 
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needs  identically  and  provide  greater  assist- 
ance to  those  with  greater  needs. 

Finally,  a  new  pension  reform  act,  which  I 
will  Introduce  shortly,  must  guarantee  regu- 
lar automatic  Increases  in  pension  that  fully 
account  for  all  the  increases  in  the  cost-of- 
living. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  Intention  to  introduce 
with  my  close  friend.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond, 
who  also  has  been  long  concerned  with  their 
problems,  the  "World  War  1  Veterans  and 
Survivors  Pension  Bonus  Act"  which  will  pro- 
vide special  additional  and  needed  assistance 
to  our  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows. 

BT    REP.    RAY    ROBERTS     (TEXAS) 

Chairman,  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee 

The  Committee  is  engaged  in  a  continuous 
study  of  the  veterans  non-service-connected 
pension  program  and  we  are  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  and  assistance  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

We  receive  a  great  many  letters  from  vet- 
erans and  widows  when  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  Income  and  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  pension.  Most  of  these  letters 
mention  Social  Security,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  cases  we  look  into  involve 
increases  In  Income  of  other  types  such  as 
rental  or  Interest  Income,  additional  Income 
to  be  reported  by  the  wife  and  Increased  re- 
tirement Income.  Uniisual  medical  expanses 
may  have  caused  an  increase  in  the  pension 
one  year,  but  are  reduced  the  next  causing 
the  pension  to  be  reduced. 

Invariably,  when  the  pension  of  a  veteran 
or  widow  is  reduced,  it  is  because  his  other 
income  has  been  increased.  This  is  the  nature 
of  any  program  which  operates  on  Income 
limits. 

BY    RICHARD    L.    ROXTOCBTTSH 

Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 

The  VJF.Vf.  is  to  be  conunended  for  the 
voluminous  material  it  has  gathered  for 
presentation  to  Congress  concerning  the  im- 
pact of  Social  Security  payments  on  VA 
pensions. 

As  a  former  member  of  Congress,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  our  legislators  do  welcome  hav- 
ing all  possible  data  on  hand  when  they  are 
considering  legislative  matters. 

Recently,  VA  Deputy  Administrator  Odell 
W.  Vaughn  and  Director  of  the  Compensa- 
tion and  Pension  Service  Charles  Peckarsky 
Joined  me  In  discussing  with  Executive  Direc- 
tor Cooper  T.  Holt  the  tremendous  volume 
of  mail  he  had  received  in  regard  to  the 
pension  change  notice  carried  in  the  V.F.W. 
Magazine. 

We  were,  quite  frankly,  impressed  by  the 
great  outpouring  of  mail  In  response  to  the 
magazine  notice  and  the  VA  has  offered  to  re- 
view aU  of  the  individual  letters  Just  to 
make  sure  there  has  been  no  error  on  the 
VA^  part  In  adjudicating  pension  cases  in 
keeping  with  the  current  law. 

BY    REP.   C.    V.    MONTGOMERY 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Compensation, 
Pension,  and  Insurance 

The  Subcommittee  is  quite  concerned  that 
the  program  operates  equitably  and  fairly 
with  all  veterans  and  widows.  In  general, 
most  major  retirement  programs  such  as 
Social  Security,  railroad  retirement,  com- 
pany and  union  pensions,  civil  service  and 
so  forth  have  Increased  over  the  years.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  kept  the  pension  pro- 
gram in  line  with  changes  in  the  cost-of- 
living.  In  this  way  we  have  attempted  to 
protect  the  veteran  and  widow.  In  addition, 
we  have  continued  to  raise  the  upward  In- 
come limitation. 

The  Subcommittee  has  also  tried  to  main- 
tain a  perspective  and  proper  relationship 
between  the  non-service-connected  pension 
and  compensation  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans. 
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KIDNEY  PATIENTS  AND  DRUG 
COSTS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  persons  who 
have  undergone  a  kidney  transplant  or 
are  undergoing  kidney  dialysis  incur  very 
large  drug  expenditures,  often  running  as 
high  as  several  thousand  dollars  yearly. 
To  investigate  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  an  appreciable  savings  if  a 
renal  disease  patient  purchased  the 
needed  drug  items  under  their  generic 
names,  I  requested  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee staff  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  conduct  a  telephone 
survey  to  examine  the  amount  of  differ- 
ence an  end  stage  renal  disease  patient 
must  pay  if  the  drugs  he  is  taking  are 
purchased  under  their  brand  names  as 
opposed  to  their  generic  names. 

Two  phone  calls  were  made  to  each  of 
10  pharmacies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Maryland.  The  purpose  of  the  first  call 
was  to  determine  the  cost  of  100  tablets 
of  the  generic  name  product.  Prednisone, 
one  of  a  number  of  drugs  required  by 
kidney  disease  patients,  at  a  strength  of 
5  mg.  The  follow-up  call  asked  for  the 
cost  of  100  tablets  of  Deltasone,  the 
brand  name  of  Prednisone  that  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Upjohn  Co.,  also  at  a 
strength  of  5  mg. 

At  all  10  pharmacies,  the  brand  name 
drug  item,  Deltasone,  would  have  cost 
the  patient  from  5  percent  to  226  percent 
more  than  if  he  had  purchased  the  drug 
under  its  generic  name,  Prednisone.  In 
one  year  an  individual  requiring  50  mg. 
of  Prednisone  per  day  could  spend  over 
$300  more  if  purchasing  the  brand  name 
product  instead  of  generic  name.  This 
is  a  substantial  burden  on  patients  who 
already  face  crippling  medical  expenses. 
When  the  example  of  Prednisone  is 
added  to  the  other  drug  purchases 
needed  by  kidney  disease  patients,  the 
difference  between  generic  versus  brand 
name  costs  could  amount  to  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  some  patients. 

During  the  Oversight  Subcommittee's 
hearings  on  June  24,  I  asked  Dr. 
Robert  Van  Hoek,  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Health  Services  Administration, 
HEW,  what  assistance  can  be  provided 
patients  in  obtaining  the  lowest  priced 
available  drugs.  Dr.  Van  Hoek  pointed 
out  that  where  drugs  are  reimbursed  on 
an  outpatient  basis  under  medicare  and 
medicaid,  they  will  now  be  subject  to 
regulations  which  call  for  a  maximum 
of  allowable  cost  for  such  drugs.  He 
said: 

Wbere  we  do  not  reimburse,  where  the 
patient  pays  directly  for  the  cost,  we  have 
no  direct  Influence  over  that.  We  hope  that 
the  physicians  and  pharmacists  would  take 
into  account  the  economic  factors  for 
patients  where  they  are  going  to  be  on  pro- 
longed therapy  and  they  would  hopefully 
advise  them  on  what  is  the  most  effective 
and  least  costly  drugs  to  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
"hopefulness"  is  adequate.  Kidney 
patients  cannot  easily  face  out-of-pocket 
expenses — even   after   medicare   assist- 
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ance — of  $6,000  to  $8,000  per  year.  It  is 
time  that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration took  a  more  active  role  In 
advising  patients  of  lower  cost  services 
wherever  possible.  Recent  revelations 
have  shown  that  some  physician  groups 
and  pharmaceutical  firms  are  hand-in- 
glove.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  must  take  the  leadership  in 
advising  patients  of  drug  pricing. 


MILITARY  RECOMPUTATION  AND 
OTHER  ISSUES— CONCERNS  OF 
HAWAH  CHAPTER,  ARMY  RE- 
TIREE COUNCIL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday;  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  17  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
pleasure  of  addressing  an  open  house  of 
the  Hawaii  chapter  of  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
tiree Council  at  Fort  Shafter  in  Hono- 
lulu. My  purpose  was  to  bring  the  3,500 
registered — as  well  as  the  many  unregis- 
tered— Army  retirees  in  Hawaii  up  to 
date  on  my  continuing  efforts  to  legislate 
a  long-overdue  recomputation  of  retiree 
pay,  the  latest  effort  of  which  is  H.R. 
1168,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia and  cosponsored  by  myself,  among 
others. 

Prior  to  my  speech,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
R.  Hutchinson — U.S.  Army,  retired — 
chairman  of  the  council,  made  some  in- 
troductory remarks  which  I  feel  con- 
vincingly sum  up  many  of  the  recom- 
putation-related  and  other  problems 
which  all  military  retirees  now  face.  In 
further  support  of  my  efforts  and  those 
of  my  colleagues  to  effect  legislative  re- 
form in  this  area,  I  insert  his  thought- 
ful remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
U.S.  Army  Retiree  Council,  Hawah,  Open 
House,   May    17,    1975 

The  Army  Retiree  Council,  Hawaii  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commander,  U.S.  Army  Sup- 
port Command,  Hawaii.  The  Council  mem- 
bership is  10  enlisted  and  10  officer  Army 
retirees  of  which  I  am  the  Chairman.  We 
meet  the  first  Saturday  each  month  at  0900 
at  the  Personnel  Center  at  Fort  Shafter, 
which  is  located  in  the  building  Just  dia- 
mond head  of  this  theater.  We  welcome  your 
attendance  at  any  or  all  of  our  meetings. 

We  consider  our  primary  mission  to  deter- 
mine problems  and  needs  of  retlreee  and  do 
what  we  can  to  assist  them.  We  are  receiving 
top  notch  support  from  General  Bolton's 
command  in  solving  local  problems,  but  our 
major  problems  can  only  be  resolved  at  the 
Washington  level. 

There  are  some  3,500  Army  retirees  regis- 
tered with  the  Retiree  Section  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Center — we  feel  sure  there  are  many 
more  not  registered.  You  are  urged  to  get 
these  unregistered  on  our  rolls  so  they  can 
participate  in  our  programs. 

You  have  told  us,  over  and  over  again, 
that,  by  far,  the  most  Important  needs  of  re- 
tirees are:  (1)  Recomputation  of  retired  pay. 
(2)  Holding  the  line  on  entitlements,  i.e., 
medical-dental  care,  commissaries,  PX's,  etc. 
Your  Coimcil  has  taken  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion, that  the  Government  has  breeched  an 
imwritten  contract  by  changing  the  basis  for 
computation  of  retired  pay,  and  curtailing 
tOQg    established    entitlements,    something 
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that  wouldn't  have  happened  if  the  military 
were  strongly  organized  like  Federal  civil 
service  employees  are. 

What  have  we  (the  Council)  done  about 
it?  We  have  written  dozens  of  very  forceful 
but  polite  letters  to  the  President's  office, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees and  Appropriation  Committees  and  to 
the  Hawaii  Congressional  Delegation.  We 
have  hit  hard  at  the  recomputation  and  com- 
missary problems. 

Regarding  recomputation,  there  is  no 
money  in  the  President's  budget,  and  th» 
Secretary  of  Defense  opposes  recomputation. 
Thus  it  appears  that  our  only  remaining  ave- 
nue to  eliminate  this  gross  Injvistice  is  to 
the  Congress.  For  several  years  now  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  voted  for  recomputation,  but  it 
has  been  thwarted  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  So  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant we  work  on  the  U.S.  House  members. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  Ys's  of  the  one 
million  retirees,  all  services,  retired  prior  to 
1958,  when  the  tie-in  of  retired  pay  with 
active  duty  pay  was  eliminated.  One  half 
of  this  group  receives  less  than  $4,000  per 
year  retired  pay.  And  the  average  retired  pay 
of  this  group  is  35 ':f  or  more  below  that 
received  by  current  retirees.  There  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  when  we  find  a  1958 
M'Sgt  retiree  drawing  $5,000/year  while  a 
1974  M/Sgt  retiree  draws  over  $10,000/year, 
both  with  30  years  service.  And  a  1958  Brig- 
adier General  retiree  with  less  pay  than  a 
current  Lieutenant  Colonel  retiree.  Worse 
yet,  the  gap  widens  every  time  there  is  a  cost 
of  living  Increase. 

In  reply  to  our  letters,  Senators  Fong  and 
Inouye  and  Representatives  Mink  and  Mat- 
sunaga  definitely  state  they  support  recom- 
putation. 

The  DOD  budget  calls  for  commissaries  to 
become  self  supporting — one  half  commenc- 
ing 1  July  this  year  and  the  other  half 
1  July  1976.  The  present  overall  average  com- 
missary savings  Is  24  To  plus  or  minus  de- 
pending on  locations.  For  a  family  of  four, 
buying  $200  monthly  from  commissaries,  this 
is  a  savings  of  about  $50/month.  The  DOD 
plan  would  mean  an  additional  12'",  sur- 
charge later  this  year  and  another  12%  next 
year.  Commissary  savings  would  drop  to 
practically  nothing.  No  matter  what  language 
DOD  describes  this  action,  our  Council  calls 
it  a  cut  in  pay  for  every  military  member, 
active  or  retired  who  uses  commissaries. 

In  reply  to  the  Council's  letters  on 
conunlssarles : 

Senator  Fong  states  the  Council's  views 
will  be  given  full  and  careful  consideration. 

Senator  Inouye  states  he  will  keep  the 
Council's  view  in  mind  as  he  studies  them. 

Representative  Matsunaga  states  that  ef- 
forts to  retain  present  commissary  system 
will  meet  stiff  resistance,  but  will  support 
measures  to  reasonably  compensate  persons 
detrimentally  affected. 

Representative  Mink  states  that  full  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  this  matter. 

Why  Is  the  military  in  its  current  predica- 
ment? The  answer  is  simple — we  have 
avoided  getting  Into  politics  and  thus  have 
little  political  punch.  In  the  long  run,  active 
and  retired  military  need  a  strong  central 
organization,  instead  of  a  loose  affiliation  of 
many  associations  n--^S  1^  many  directions. 
As  of  today  only  Vi  of  all  active  and  retirees 
have  membership  in  the  many  associations 
such  as  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Air 
Force  and  Navy.  Retired  Officers  Association, 
Retired  Elnllsted  Association,  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Uniform  Services,  etc.  But 
until  we  get  a  strong  central  organization, 
I  urge  you  to  Join  with  the  National  organi- 
zation appropriate  for  you  such  as  the  Re- 
tired Enlisted  Association,  Retired  Officers 
Association,  and  in  particular,  the  National 
Assolcatlon  of  the  Uniformed  Services,  whose 
membership  includes  enlisted,  officers  both 
active  and  retired.  These  organizations  are 
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carrying  the  torch  for  us  in  Washington,  but 
they  need  more  members  to  Improve  their 
political  punch. 

I  think  there  are  too  many  of  us  who 
Just  sit  around  and  gripe  and  then  complain 
that  nothing  happens.  I  urge  you  to  write 
letters  to  the  President,  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Members  of  Congress.  And  why  can't 
neighbor,  social,  and  organization  groups  get 
up  petitions  to  the  President  with  copies  to 
Members  of  Congress?  Believe  me,  if  in  suf- 
ficient volume,  attention  is  paid  to  them. 
Ask  Members  of  Congress  how  they  stand 
on  the  recomputation  and  commissary  Issues. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  am 
talking  about.  A  week  or  so  ago,  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  announced  a  re- 
duction from  15  7r  to  12V2<5  in  the  Hawaii 
cost  of  living  allowance  for  Federal  workers. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  Judge  the  validity 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  decision, 
but  if  it  is  correct,  there  would  presumably 
be  no  reduction  in  purchasing  power  of  civil 
service  employees.  Even,  if  in  error,  the  cut 
would  be  smaller  than  the  cut  in  pay  for 
military  commissary  users,  under  the  DOD 
proposal. 

Did  you  note  the  headlines  on  page  B-10 
of  the  Star  Bulletin  day  before  yesterday? 
Senators  Pong  and  Inouye  are  Jumping  into 
this  problem  with  both  feet.  Why?  Let  me 
read  from  the  article:  "Hundreds  of  letters, 
telegrams  and  petitions  have  been  pouring 
into  our  offices." 

I  haven't  heard  of  anyone  Jumping  into 
the  commissary  problem  like  this.  And  I 
haven't  heard  of  any  concerted  letter  and 
petition  drive  here  by  Army  active  duty 
military  or  dependents  to  fight  for  their 
commissary  entitlements.  I  hop-;  there  has 
been  some  that  I  haven't  beard  about.  I  do 
know  a  number  of  veteran  and  retirement 
organizations  that  are  conducting  such  a 
campaign. 

For  sometime  now,  I  have  felt  there  is  a 
pretty  general  feeling  among  Army  retirees 
that  the  Army  Washington  HQ  Isn't  doing 
anything  to  restore  and  hold  the  line  on 
entitlements  so  vital  to  retirees.  Or  if  the 
Army  is  doing  anything  we  are  not  being 
told  about  it. 

Therefore  on  behalf  of  the  CouncU  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  advising 
him  of  the  situation,  and  recommended:  1) 
That  the  Department  of  the  Army  two  Coun- 
cils be  made  on  Joint  Council  and  2)  The 
Retired  Army  Bulletin  be  drastically  revi- 
talized and  mailed  on  an  expeditious  basis — 
and  be  made  a  medium  for  the  Army  Joint 
Council  to  Inform  retirees  what  Is  happening 
to  their  entitlements,  and  what  retirees  can 
do  to  combat  their  erosion,  ie.  Information 
of  the  type  found  in  publications  of  National 
Associations.  I'm  certain  we're  all  aware  that 
the  present  content  of  the  Retired  Army 
Bulletin  is  almost  worthless,  since  it  doesn't 
hit  the  vital  issues  of  all  retirees — recom- 
putation and  entitlements. 

Our  program  today  Includes  presentations 
by  the  Veterans  Administration,  The  Pacific 
Exchange  Service,  and  Representative  Mat- 
sunaga who  has  been  a  long  time  and  solid 
supporter  of  recomputation  of  military  re- 
tired pay. 


U.S.  ARMS  SALES  TO  JORDAN:  AN- 
OTHER DISTURBING  CHAPTER  IN 
THE  MIDEAST  ARMS  BUILDUP 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10, 
1975,  Congress  was  informed  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  sale  to  Jordan  of 
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$350  million  worth  of  sophisticated 
weaponry.  This  notification  was  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales  Act  of  1974, 
which  stipulates  that  the  President  no- 
tify Congress  of  any  proposed  military 
sales  in  excess  of  $25  million.  Congress 
then  has  20  calendar  days  in  which  to 
disapprove  any  sale,  if  it  so  desires,  by 
adopting  a  concurrent  resolution  in  both 
Houses.  Representative  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham and  Senator  Cufforo  Case  have 
each  introduced  such  resolutions  of  dis- 
approval. Action  on  them  must  take 
place  by  July  30. 

The  events  surrounding  the  proposed 
sale,  the  motivations  behind  the  request 
for  the  weapons  and  the  potential  impact 
of  such  an  arms  transfer  in  the  Middle 
East  deserve  the  careful  study  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  as  they  determine 
within  the  next  several  days  how  they 
are  goingt  to  act  on  the  Bingham  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  337, 
the  first  working  test  of  section  36(b), 
the  disapproval  process. 

The  first  administration  disclosure  of 
Hawk  missile  sales  to  Jordan,  in  May  of 
this  year,  stipiilated  no  more  than  a  $100 
million  price  tag.  Now  the  figiire  is  $350 
million  for  the  antiaircraft  missile  sys- 
tem, over  three  times  its  original  amount. 
Why  the  increased  dollar  figure  within 
a  2-month  period  is  an  issue  which  re- 
mains questionable. 

Timing  represents  another  curious  and 
troubling  factor.  King  Hussein  has 
wanted  an  up-to-date  air  defense  sys- 
tem for  his  coxmtry  for  several  years. 
Congressman  Rosenthal  has  pointed  out 
that  the  administration  granted  such  a 
request  during  the  Middle  East  policy 
reassessment  period  when,  according  to 
the  White  House,  there  would  be  no  new 
arms  sale  to  any  Mideast  nation.  I  must 
agree  with  his  observation  that  such  an 
action  certainly  at  least  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Israel  is  being  pun- 
ished "for  the  failure  of  American  diplo- 
macy in  arriving  at  a  Middle  East 
settlement." 

Not  as  shrouded  from  scrutiny  as  the 
aforementioned  are  the  weapons  which 
make  up  the  package  and  their  awesome 
capabilities.  The  so-called  defensive 
system  consists  of  14  improved  Hawk 
batteries  of  6  launchers  each  with  a 
total  of  532  missiles,  100  Vulcan  radar- 
directed  antiaircraft  guns,  and  300  Red- 
eye shoulder  fired  heat-seeking  missiles. 
The  capabilities  of  each  of  these  weap- 
ons and  similar  weapons  produced  by 
other  countries  are  clinically  described 
in  1972-73  Jane's  Weapon  Systems. 
These  weapons  are  not  either  mod- 
est— as  they  have  been  called  by  the  ad- 
ministration— or  strictly  defensive. 

The  Vulcan  weapon  system  "can  be 
made  available  on  a  variety  of  plat- 
forms" including  a  towed  trailer  or  a 
self-propelled  land  vehicle.  The  Redeye 
Is  also  portable.  The  Hawk,  described  as 
a  "homing-all-the-way-killer"  Is  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  Soviet 
SA-6.  The  Hawk  can  be  operated  from 
mobile  carriers.  Clearly,  all  three  types 
of  weapons  are  easily  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  and,  therefore,  can  pro- 
vide cover  for  offensive  operations. 
The  regular  Hawk  Is  in  the  Inventories 
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of  Belgium,  Denmark,  Prance,  Israel, 
Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Saudi  Arabia, 
South  Korea,  Spain,  Sweden,  Taiwan, 
and  West  Germany.  However,  the  im- 
proved Hawk,  that  which  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  supply  to  Jordan,  is 
only  presently  being  used  by  our  own 
troops.  Given  Hussein's  recent  statement 
on  a  cooperative  miUtary  arrangement 
with  Syria,  it  appears  all  too  possible 
that  the  improved  Hawk  system  will  fall 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Soviet  advisors  in 
Syria.  The  Soviets  could  conceivably  test 
the  Hawk's  capabilities  and  develop 
weapons  systems  to  overcome  it,  thereby 
threatening  one  of  the  mainstays  of  our 
NATO  defense  system. 

Recently,  I  was  in  Amman.  Jordan  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter personaUy  with  King  Hussein.  The 
King  maintains  the  Hawk  missiles  are 
essential  for  Jordan's  defense  and  would 
be  placed  only  in  and  around  Amman 
and  several  major  airfields  in  Jordan. 
He  said  Jordan  was  highly  vxxlnerable  to 
every  air  attack  from  any  source  and 
needs  these  precautions.  The  King  said 
further  that  if  the  sale  were  not  com- 
pleted with  the  United  States,  Jordan 
would  be  forced  to  do  business  elsewhere. 
I  presume  he  meant  Russia  since  that 
coimtry  is  the  only  one  that  produces  a 
comparable  weapon. 

I  also  met  with  Premier  Rabin  and 
other  Israeli  leaders  on  my  tour  of  the 
Middle  East.  They  are  convinced  that  a 
complete  antiair  defense  system  would 
give  the  Jordanians  enough  security  to 
join  Egypt  or  Syria  in  a  further  con- 
frontation with  Israel.  They  believe  that 
Jordan  abstained  from  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  Yom  Kippur  war  because  of 
its  vulnerability  in  Israeli  air  attacks. 

Jordan  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  balance  of  power  which  military 
asymmetries  among  the  nations  involved. 
Israeli  balance  of  power  which  is  based 
on  military  asymmetries  among  the  na- 
tions involved.  As  long  as  these  asym- 
metries remain  within  the  ratio  of  three 
to  one  in  major  weapon  systems,  Israeli 
could,  despite  difficulties,  cope  with  the 
situation.  The  moment  these  asymme- 
tries grow  above  the  ratio,  such  as  Hawk 
missiles  to  Jordan,  it  will  Increase  the 
probability  of  Arab  attack  or  force 
Israeli  to  take  premature  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  reasonable  person 
must  wonder  at  the  thought  processes 
of  the  administration  officials  who  ad- 
vocate arms  transfer  of  such  sophisti- 
cated materiel  and  of  such  magnitude. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  selling  Jordan  de- 
fense weapons  but  they  must  be  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount  and  provided  within  a 
phased  time  period.  Congressman  Bmc- 
HAM  has  suggested  that  any  future  deliv- 
ery of  weapons  to  Jordan  should  be  piece 
meal  and  contingent  upon  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  fxiOy  endorse  that 
position. 

Finally,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  this 
proposed  arms  transfer  is  not  occuring 
in  a  vacuum.  Last  year,  $6.5  billion  in 
weapons  from  the  United  States  went 
to  the  Mideast  with  the  Arab  coimtries 
receiving  the  lion's  share.  The  Persian 
Gulf  area  this  year  alone  has  purchased 
$3.6  in  weapons  from  the  United  States, 
Quite  simply,  there  is  more  than  enough 
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in  armaments  in  the  Middle  East  to 
royally  support  any  of  the  conflicts 
which  might  flare  up  at  any  time.  The 
United  States  is  the  major  supplier  of 
these  tools  of  war. 

I  question  the  absence  in  our  Govern- 
ment of  a  framework  for  decision  mak- 
ing with  respect  to  governmental  grants, 
credits  and  sales  and  private  sector  sales! 
The  provision  of  military  weapons  or 
lack  thereof  is  every  much  a  part  of  for- 
eign policy  as  is  the  signing  of  a  treaty. 
Developing  and  changing  power  bases  by 
the  provision  of  military  weaponry 
should  be  a  carefully  thought  out,  openly 
arrived  at  process,  not  an  after-the-fact 
justiflcation.  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
Immediately  serve  notice  to  the  admin- 
istration of  its  determination  to  force 
such  a  process.  By  voting  for  House 
Congressional  Resolution  337  to  prevent 
the  proposed  sale  to  Jordan,  we  will  be 
taking  an  important  first  step  in  this 
direction. 


THE  1915  GENOCIDE  OF  THE 

ARMENIANS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 148,  which  would  have  designated 
April  24, 1975,  as  a  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man"  in  commemoration  of  the  1915 
Armenian  genocide.  Over  50  Members 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  in  the  House  on  April  8, 1975.  The 
Senate  failed  to  act  on  this  important 
measure;  nevertheless.  Americans  of 
Armenian  origin  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  world  set  aside  that  day, 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  first  heinous 
act  of  genocide  of  this  century,  to  reflect 
upon  man's  past  inhumanity  to  his  fel- 
low man. 

In  the  course  of  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  resolution,  I  received  a  very  large 
volume  of  correspondence  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  concerning  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  Armenians  who  perished  in 
Turkey  in  1915.  Although  the  proposed 
day  of  observance  has  since  passed,  I 
would  still  like  to  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  particularly  scholarly  and  moving 
letter  written  to  me  on  the  necessity  of 
preserving  an  accurate  historical  record 
of  this  horrible  episode,  as  well  as  other 
acts  of  wanton  human  destruction,  to 
serve  as  a  compelling  reminder  to  us  that 
we  must  constantly  guard  the  infinitely 
precious  quality  of  human  life. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  this  excellent 
letter  from  Marjorie  Housepian  (Mrs. 
M.  Dodkin),  associate  dean  of  studies 
and  associate  in  English  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege, on  leave  this  year  and  working  as 
research  fellow  at  Bryn  Mawr: 

Deab  Conobkssman  HELSTOSKI :  I  am  writ- 
ing In  support  of  your  Bill  H.J.  Res.  148.  Aa 
author  of,  among  other  books,  The  Smyrna 
Affair  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovlcb,  1971) 
which  ooncems  the  burning  of  that  city 
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(now  called  Izmir)  in  Turkey,  In  1022,  and 
the  massacre  of  its  Armenian  and  Oreek 
popxilatlon,  I  spent  eight  years  doing  re- 
search not  only  on  that  event  but  on  the 
historical  background  which  led  to  It.  This 
necessarily  included  the  Armenian  genocide 
during  World  War  I,  and  the  stance  of  the 
great  Powers,  most  especially  of  the  United 
States  during  both  these  periods.  Much  of 
my  research  was  done  In  the  archives  of  the 
U.S.  £>epartment  of  State  and  in  the  Naval 
Records,  as  well  as  the  manuscript  division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  addition,  I 
consulted  unpublished  British  documents, 
the  private  papers  of  American  Consul 
Oeorge  Horton  and  the  diaries  of  some  of  the 
U.S.  naval  personnel  stationed  at  Smyrna 
during  the  fire  to  protect  American  Installa- 
tions. I  read  exhaustively  In  French,  as  well 
as  British  and  American  sources  and  In 
translation  from  Oreek,  German  and  Turkish 
sources — some  of  the  latter  are  on  file  In  our 
State  Department  archives. 

My  primary  Interest  Is  in  the  historical 
record,  which  has  been  consistently  dis- 
torted by  Turkish  sources,  and  also — some- 
times wittingly  and  at  other  times  unwit- 
tingly, by  Americans  and  Europeans.  The 
leadership  In  the  U.S.  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  Turkey,  for  example,  found  It  ex- 
pedient, after  a  time,  to  hush  the  accounts 
of  their  missionaries  who  had  been  eyewit- 
nesses to  the  events,  especially  those  which 
occurred  during  World  War  I.  In  the  same 
way  the  Department  of  State  in  its  press 
releases  concerning  the  fire  of  Smyrna  and 
massacre  of  minorities  In  1922,  contradicted 
the  testimony  of  U.S.  Intelligence  sources  in 
that  city  whose  blow  by  blow  accounts  of 
Turkish  atrocities  are  on  file  in  the  archives. 
Since  that  time  considerable  confusion  has 
resulted  regarding  both  the  genocide  of  1916 
and  its  sequel,  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  toward 
Greeks  and  Armenians  In  Smyrna,  In  1922. 
Few  history  books  deal  with  the  minorities 
In  T\irkey  during  and  after  World  War  I, 
and  the  few  that  do  have  aodpted  the  Tur- 
kish view  and  minimized  the  happenings; 
while  the  majority  of  Americans  have  very 
little  notion  of  the  Near  East,  eoid  even  some 
"experts"  concerned  with  that  area  have 
very  little  understanding  of  the  attitudes 
and  feelings  which  have  resulted .  from  the 
events  of  the  not-so-dlstant  past.  Those  who 
know  better  have  either  Ignored  the  touchy 
Issue  of  genocide  and  massacre  of  minorities 
in  Turkey  (foreign  historians  seeking  to  do 
research  In  Turkey  can  obviously  investigate 
only  areas  approved  by  those  who  control  the 
Turkish  archives  and  would  moreover  be 
considered  persona  non  grata  were  they  to 
concern  themselves  with  investigations  un- 
popular with  the  Turks),  or  have  accepted 
the  Turkish  view  In  a  persistent  effort  to 
appease  the  sort  of  xenophobia  which  is 
Ironically  enough  fostered  by  these  very 
efforts.  Therefore,  what  was  Indeed  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century  has  never  been 
officially  acknowledged  by  Turkey  and  has 
been  largely  forgotten  by  mankind. 

The  danger  of  such  forgetfulness  Is  that 
It  contributes  to  Ignorance  and  self-decep- 
tion, the  victims  of  these  being  the  peoples 
of  every  nation,  Including  our  own.  It  is 
therefore  in  our  own  self  Interest  to  foster 
the  remembrance  of  things  past,  so  that  the 
present  and  the  future  may  profit  from  those 
principles  which  the  chain  of  events  we  call 
history  brings  to  light. 

While  secondary  sources  (books  based  not 
on  first  hand  dociiments  or  witnesses,  but 
at  second-hand,  on  hearsay  and  other  books) 
have  largely  Ignored  or  distorted  the  treat- 
ment of  Turkey's  minorities  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  there  is  no  lack  of  Impartial 
primary  sources,  both  published  and  unpub- 
lished, to  verify  that  a  genuine  genocide — 
as  we  now  call  a  concerted,  deliberate  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  government  to  exterminate 
a  race  or  group— did  Indeed  take  place.  In 
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other  words  the  Turkish  view  that  the  mas- 
sacre of  Armenians  was  largely  a  measure 
of  self-defense  because  the  Armenians  were 
aiding  and  abetting  the  Allies  dvuring  World 
War  I,  is  absolutely  false  according  to  aU 
the  available  evidence.  Our  own  American 
Ambassador,  Henry  Morgenthau,  has  stated 
that  the  Turks  were  Intent  on  wiping  out 
the  entire  Armenian  population,  using  the 
War  as  an  excuse  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
group  that  could  be  potentially  troublesome. 
("Those  who  are  not  guUty  today  may  be 
guilty  tomorrow,"  the  Ambassador  was  told 
by  the  Turkish  leaders.)  German  documents, 
as  well  as  American  consular  reports  empha- 
size that  the  Turkish  leaders  were  moreover 
desperately  in  need  of  a  scapegoat  for  their 
Initial  staggering  defeats  in  the  Caucasus 
at  the  outset  of  World  War  I,  a  war  which 
was  unpopular  with  the  msisses  of  Turks  who 
had  no  appetite  for  fighting  the  British,  or 
Indeed  for  fighting  at  all  at  that  time.  The 
relative  prosperity  of  the  Armenian  popula- 
tion was  also  a  sore  point;  by  banishing  the 
Armenians  into  oblivion  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment could  also  confiscate  and  redistribute 
their  properties. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate Turkish  claims  that  the  Turkish 
Armenians  were  traitors  to  the  Turkish  war 
effort;  and  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  Armenian  population  In  Russia 
was  fighting  with  the  Russians  against  the 
Turks.  The  motives  for  the  attempted  exter- 
mination of  the  Armenians  are  complex,  too 
much  so  to  sum  up  in  a  short  statement, 
but  the  evidence  is  glaring  that  the  Armeni- 
ans provided  no  provocation  whatever  despite 
considerable  attempts  to  provoke  them  Into 
retaliating,  and  that  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  Armenian  people — approximately 
1,500,000  men,  women  and  children  at  con- 
servative estimate  were  wiped  out  by  "de- 
portation" Into  the  deserts  where  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  gendarmerie  and  tribes- 
men. Those  not  killed  outright,  or  more  often 
after  sadistic  torture,  very  effectively  per- 
ished from  a  lack  of  water  and  food. 

Thus  the  "Armenian  problem"  was  settled, 
indeed  before  it  ever  arose,  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Armenians  had  not  until  this  time 
been  seeking  territorial  independence.  Only 
those  Armenians  remained  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live  in  Constantinople  or 
Smjrrna  (where  the  leaders  of  the  communi- 
ties were  sent  to  their  deaths)  where  there 
were  too  many  foreigners  to  witness  sterner 
measures;  or  those  who  managed  to  escape 
over  foreign  borders.  Many  of  these  last  re- 
turned after  the  war,  under  promises  of 
Allied  protection,  only  to  be  massacred  later 
when  the  Allies  vied  with  each  other  to 
gain  Turkey's  favor;  each  hoping  to  beat 
the  other  to  the  exploitation  of  the  oil  fields 
of  Mosul,  then  a  part  of  Turkey. 

In  the  end,  of  coiu-se  Turkey  lost  Mosul  to 
Iraq,  and  became  nothing  more  than  a  sieve 
for  foreign — largely  American-aid.  For  all 
their  pains  the  Board  of  Missions  lost  their 
schools,  one  by  one:  at  this  writing  three 
remain  out  of  an  original  353.  Turkey's  most 
profitable  export  has  been  heroin.  The  fields 
once  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
and  which  provided  the  breadbasket  of  Tur- 
key have  been  devoted,  since  the  demise  of 
the  minorities  or  their  expulsion  (in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks)  to  the  less  strenuous 
production  of  popples — U.S.  sUd  providing 
the  grain.  And  then  one  wonders,  in  the  age 
of  the  airplane,  of  exactly  how  much  value 
is  Turkey's  geo-political  position.  Not  enough, 
surely,  to  maintain  a  historical  deception  and 
In  so  doing  to  encourage  others  to  take  the 
cynical  view  expressed.  In  1938,  by  Adolph 
Hitler  when  he  asked,  "Who,  after  aU,  re- 
members the  extermination  of  the  Arme- 
nians? .  .  .  The  world  believes  in  success 
alone."  Hitler,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  was  a 
great  reader  of  history. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Mabjorie  Housepian. 
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H.R.  7014  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARTER 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
a  newly  revised  draft  of  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R.  7014. 

The  revisions  made  in  this  amendment 
are,  for  the  most  part,  technical.  I  have 
made  one  substantive  change  to  assure 
that  acquisition  of  sites,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  acquisition  of  raw  mate- 
rials shall  not  be  accomplished  by 
condemnation. 

The  article  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7014  As  Reported- 
Offered  BY  Mr.  Carter 

Page  338,  after  line  25.  Insert  the  following- 
Liquefaction  and  Gasification  of  Coal 

Sec.  607.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
establish  a  program  of  assUtance  to  private 
Industry  for  the  construction  and  operaUon 
of  one  or  more  faculties  for  the  liquefaction 
or  gasification  of  coal.  In  order  to  effectuate 
such  program,  the  Administrator  may  make 
loans  and  Issue  guarantees  to  any  person  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  m  the  commercial 
operation  of  facilities  designed  for  the  lique- 
faction or  gasification  of  coal. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
or  issuing  guarantees  under  this  section  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  (A)  the  tech- 
nology to  be  used  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
loan  or  guarantee  is  made  or  Issued  (B)  the 
production  expected,  (C)  reasonable' prospect 
for  repayment  of  the  loans. 

(2)  In  making  such  determination,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  to  give  preference  to  projects 
which  would  provide  additional  employment 
opportunities  in  depressed  areas  and  increase 
competition  within  the  coal  and  petroleum 
Industry. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  not  make  any 
loan  or  issue  any  guarantee  to  any  person 
which  Is  owned  or  controlled  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  any  foreign  government  or  In- 
strumentality of  such  government,  including 
any  national  oil  company  of  such  foreign 
government,  unless  the  President  finds  that 
such  loan  or  guarantee  is  In  the  national 
interest  and  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
make  such  loan  or  issue  such  guarantee. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into 
purchase  agreements  to  assure  a  market  for 
the  output  of  such  faculties  when  the  cost 
of  production  exceeds  current  market  prices. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall.  In  order  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  material,  equip- 
ment, and  market  outlets  tor  the  output  of 
such  facilities,  guarantee  performance  of 
contracts  by  persons  receiving  loans  from  the 
Administrator  for  the  purchase,  construction, 
or  other  acquisition  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies necessary  to  develop,  construct,  and 
operate  any  such  facility. 

(d)  The  construction  plans  and  actual 
construction  of  any  facility  (Including  any 
exploration)  financed.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
under  this  section  shall  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  who  Is  au- 
thorized to  require  the  use  in  such  facility 
of  the  most  thorough  pollution  control  de- 
vices then  available.  The  cost  of  such  devices 
shall  be  included  In  the  total  cost  of  each 
such  facility  and  shall  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration by  the  Administrator  in  granting  any 
loan  or  entering  Into  any  guarantee  agree- 
ment or  purchase  or  price  support  agreement 
under  this  section. 
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FUSCHASES   OF   SITES,   RESERVES   AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION or  FACIUTIES 

Sec.  608.  (a)  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized— 

( 1 )  to  acquire  sites  by  purcbase,  except  by 
condemnation,  and  construct  facilities 
deemed  necessary  by  him  to  carry  out  the 
gasification  and  liquefaction  of  coal  under 
section  607  of  this  Act. 

(2)  with  respect  to  each  such  project,  to 
acquire,  by  purchase,  except  by  condemna- 
tion, such  reserves  of  coal  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials adequate  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  such  project,  and 

(3)  to  acquire,  except  by  condemnation, 
from  private  Interests  such  facilities  as  may 
have  therefore  been  constructed  or  acquired 
by  such  interests,  whether  In  whole  or  in 
part,  in  connection  with  any  project  for  the 
liquefaction  or  gasification  of  coal  at  prices 
to  be  negotiated  by  the  administrator  with 
such  private  interests:  Provided,  however. 
That  In  connection  with  any  such  acquisition 
the  private  Interests  shall  be  granted  an  op- 
tion to  lease  such  facilities. 

upon  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  for 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  op- 
tion to  be  exercised  within  six  months  from 
the  date  on  which  the  facilities  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator,  if  complete,  or 
within  six  months  from  the  date  when  such 
faiUltles  are  completed  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

(b)(1)  Facilities  acquired  or  constructed 
under  this  section  shall  be  leased  to  any 
p>erson  at  such  rentals  and  upton  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the 
parties. 

(2)  Each  such  lease  shall  provide  that  the 
lessee  may  sell  at  prevailing  market  prices  or 
acquire  for  its  own  account  at  such  prices, 
the  output  of  such  facilities. 

(3)  Each  lease  shall  further  provide  that 
the  lessee  shall  have  options  to  purchase 
the  facilities  at  any  time  within  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  the  respective  lease  at  a 
price  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  Each 
option  shall  be  conditioned,  however,  upon 
the  right  of  the  Administrator  within  the 
ten-year  term  to  offer  the  facilities  for  sale  at 
public  auction  and  the  lessee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  purchase  the  facilities  if  he  meets 
the  highest  bona  fide  offer  in  excess  of  the 
agreed  option  price.  In  order  that  an  offer 
may  be  considered  bona  fide,  it  shall  be  of- 
fered by  a  bidder  who  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  financially 
and  technically  qualified  to  purchase  and 
operate  the  facilities. 

(4)  No  private  Interest  shall  be  permitted 
to  lease  or  purchase  any  facility  covered  by 
this  section  If  such  interest  Is  a  person  who 
is  owned  or  controlled  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  foreign  government  or  instrumental- 
ity of  such  government,  including  any  na- 
tional oil  company,  unless  the  President  finds 
that  such  sale  or  lease  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  specifically  authorizes  such  lease 
or  purchase. 

DEFtNmONS 

Sec.  609.  As  used  In  sections  607  and  608: 

(1)  The  term  "facilities"  means  land,  min- 
eral rights,  mines,  water  rights,  rights-of- 
way,  easements,  and  other  Interests  In  land, 
pipelines,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  all 
other  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  used 
or  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  proj- 
ect for  the  liquefaction  or  gasification  of 
coal. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  does  not  Include 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof. 

AUTRORIZATTON    OF    AFPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  610.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  sums  not  to  exceed  $750,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry  out  section  607. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
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ated  sums  not  to  exceed  $750,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  to  carry  out  section  608. 
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T MINISTRATION   CONCERN    OVER 
H.R.  6844 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  OMB,  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion expressing  concern  over  some  of  the 
provisions  in  H.R.  6844,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Safety  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act.  For  the  benefit  of  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  I  am  inserting  these 
letters  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
order  to  inform  the  Members  about  the 
specific  objections  raised  regarding  H.R. 
6844. 
The  letters  follow: 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  6, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rhodes:  We  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  number  of  prob- 
lems In  H.R.  6844.  the  "Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  Improvements  Act."  We 
understand  that  H.R.  6844  is  scheduled  for 
House  fioor  action  In  the  near  future. 

We  strongly  object  to  Section  4  since  it 
ignores  the  principle  of  the  career/ noncareer 
distinction  In  the  Federal  civil  service  sys- 
tem. CPSC  would  be  allowed  to  appoint  indi- 
viduals to  career  civil  service  positions  with- 
out having  to  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  such  appointments  ap- 
plicable throughout  the  civil  service  system. 
Section  12  of  H.R.  6844  would  authorize 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
(CPSC)  to  represent  Itself  in  all  civil  en- 
forcement and  subpoena  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings. We  strongly  oppose  this  section 
because  it  violates  the  long-standing  tradi- 
tion of  Justice  Department  control  over  the 
conduct  of  Federal  litigation.  Centralization 
of  Federal  litigation  is  necessary  to  present 
a  uniform  position  on  Important  legal  Issues 
before  the  courts,  to  exercise  selectivity  in 
the  filing  and  presentation  of  cases  In  order 
to  place  the  Government's  position  In  the 
most  favorable  light,  to  provide  greater  ob- 
jectivity In  the  handling  of  cases,  and  to 
achieve  better  rapport  with  courts  through 
the  dally  working  relationships  developed 
by  U.S.  Attorneys. 

We  understand  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
be  submitting  letters  to  you  shortly  which 
discuss  the  above  objections  to  Sections  4 
and  12  In  more  detail. 

H.R.  6844  would  authorize  $51  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  $14  million  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  $60  million  for  1977,  and  $68 
million  for  1978.  We  believe  that  these  ap- 
propriations authorizations  In  H.R.  6844  are 
excessive.  We  recommend  that  they  be 
amended  to  be  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  request  for  CPSC  of  $36.6  mil- 
lion for  1976  and  $9  million  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter. 

We  also  recommend  repeal  of  Subsection 
27 (k)  in  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
which  provides  for  simultaneous  submission 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
Congress  of  all  budget  request  and  legisla- 


tive Information.  Our  experience  during 
CPSC's  three  years  of  operation  has  been 
that  this  provision  leads  to  confusion.  Sub- 
section 27(k)  also  prevents  the  coordination 
of  legislative  recommendations  among  cPSC 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  It  does  not  allow 
CPSC  to  benefit  from  the  views  of  other  af- 
fected agencies  before  submitting  its  legis- 
lative proposals,  or  to  comment  on  the  legis- 
lative proposals  of  other  Federal  agencies  be- 
fore congressional  submission.  The  provi- 
sion, therefore,  prevents  necessary  issue  de- 
velc^ment  and  dialogue  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  Repeal  of  Subsection  27(k)  would 
help  assure  maximum  effectiveness  of  both 
CPSC  and  other  Federal  agencies  through 
better  coordination  and  development  of  con- 
sistent programs. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  strongly  urges  that 
H.R.  6844  be  amended  as  recommended  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  T.  Lynn. 

Director. 

Department   of   Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  16,  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 

Minority  Leader,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Rhodes:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  be  pleased  to  present 
Its  views  on  H.R.  6844.  the  proposed  "Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act." 

Section  12  of  H.R.  6844  would  constitute  a 
major  abridgment  of  the  Attorney  General's 
traditional  position  of  supervising  the  con- 
duct of  government  litigation.  Subsection  (a) 
would  delete  references  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  subsection  11  (a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2060(a))  con- 
cerning the  Judicial  review  of  certain  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  rules. 
Subsection  (b)  would  amend  subsection  27 
(b)(7)  (15  U.S.C.  2076(b)(7))  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  Initiate,  prosecute,  de- 
fend, or  appeal  (other  than  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court)  any  civil  action  in 
the  name  of  the  Commission  for  the  purposes 
of  enforcing  the  laws  subject  to  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  initiate,  prosecute,  defend,  or 
appeal  any  criminal  action  in  the  name  of 
the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  laws  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction, 
through  its  own  legal  representative  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of  the  bill  would 
delete  from  section  27(c)  (15  U.S.C.  2076(c) ) 
the  requirement  that  the  Commission  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General  be- 
fore it  brings  its  own  subpoena  enforcement 
actions. 

The  Department  of  Justice  strongly  op- 
poses the  amendments  proposed  by  section 
12.  We  consider  them  Inconsistent  with 
sound  policy  and  precedent,  and  wholly  un- 
necessary to  assist  in  vigorous  and  effective 
enforcement  of  the  important  public  safety 
statutes  within  the  Commission's  respon- 
sibility. 

The  basic  and  traditional  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Government  litigation  is  declared  by 
28  U.S.C.  516.  518,  and  619,  which  provide 
that,  except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  are 
responsible  for  the  supervision  and  conduct 
of  litigation  involving  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  Its  agencies.  The  policies 
underlying  this  rule  Include  the  desirability 
of  the  government  speaking  with  one  voice 
on  common  issues  of  law  and  policy  arising 
under  diverse  statutes;  the  necessity  for  con- 
sistency and  fairness  in  law  enforcement; 
the  ability  to  exercise  selectivity  In  the  fil- 
ing or  presentation  of  cases  In  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  likelihood  of  a  successful  result, 
since  court  determinations  frequently  have 
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impacts  beyond  the  particular  agency  In- 
volved; and  the  Importance  to  success  for 
the  Government's  cases  against  local  defend- 
ants in  local  courts  that  they  be  presented 
by  local  attorneys  from  the  United  States  At- 
torneys' offices.  It  also  encourages  a  sensible 
division  of  responsibilities  under  which 
agency  lawyers  concentrate  on  the  Intrlca- 
cfes  of  administrative  activities  under  stat- 
utes with  which  they  are  Intimately  famil- 
iar, while  Department  attorneys  concentrate 
0  1  the  area  of  their  familiarity  and  exper- 
tise— Federal  court  litigation. 

Unfortunately,  from  time  to  time,  Con- 
gress has  made  exceptions  to  the  salutary 
principle  of  centralized  control  of  Govern- 
ment litigation.  Indeed,  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  Itself  is  such  an  exception, 
insofar  as  the  Attorney  General  can  au- 
thorize the  agency  to  represent  Itself  In  civil 
enforcement  matters.  These  statutory  excep- 
tions follow  no  consistent  pattern,  either  as 
to  subject  matter  of  litigation  or  scope  of 
independent  authority.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  generally  opposed  these  excep- 
tions, and  we  continue  to  oppose  further 
piecemeal  deviations  from  what  heretofore 
has  been  a  consistent  policy. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Com- 
mission have  a  working  arrangement  where- 
by the  Department  has  agreed  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  represent  Itself  In  any  civil 
enforcement  matter  which  the  Department 
declines  to  file.  This  agreement,  which  has 
been  extended  to  any  suit  in  district  or  ap- 
pellate court  in  which  the  agency  is  named 
as  defendant,  insures  that  the  agency's  In- 
terest In  any  civil  litigation,  whether  It  ap- 
pears as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  will  be  fully 
and  fairly  presented  to  the  court.  Inter- 
estingly, this  agreement  has  never  been  uti- 
lized for  the  simple  reason  that  every  Com- 
mission recommendation  for  a  civil  enforce- 
ment action  has  been  duly  filed  and  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Department  with  the  advice 
and  cooperation  of  the  Commission's  Gsneral 
Counsel.  Every  request  from  the  Commission 
that  the  Department  represent  the  agency 
as  defendant  in  suits  filed  in  federal  court 
has  been  honored  by  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Justice  recommends 
the  deletion  of  section  12  of  H.R.  6844  be- 
cause it  ignores  the  principle  of  centralized 
control  of  Federal  litigation  and  because  It 
Is  simply  unnecessary,  offering  no  Improve- 
ment In  result,  conferring  no  authority  not 
already  available  as  a  practical  matter,  and 
holding  only  the  promise  of  the  loss  of  De- 
partment expertise  and  unnecessary  dupli- 
cative expenses. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  M.  Uhlmann. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  30, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

Minority  Leader,  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  wish  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's views  on  the  personnel  provisions 
of  H.R.  6844.  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  Improvements  Act. 

Section  4(b)  authorizes  the  Chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
(CPSC)  to  designate  up  to  25  positions  as 
"noncareer"  If  their  principal  duties  Involve 

(A)  slgnificaiit  participation  in  the  deter- 
mination of  major  Commission  policies,  or 

(B)  service  as  a  personal  assistant  or  as  an 
advisor  to  the  Chairman  or  any  other  Com- 
missioner. The  Civil  Service  Commission 
(CSC)  finds  the  provisions  of  section  4(b) 
highly  objectionable  In  that  they  contradict 
the  principle  of  the  career/noncareer  distinc- 
tion In  the  Federal  civil  service  system.  The 
concept  behind  the  creation  of  the  so-called 
"noncareer"  except  (provided  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Assignment  System)  was  to  place 
positions  with  politically  oriented  policy  and 
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advocacy  responsibilities  outside  the  com- 
petitive service.  The  "exception"  provided  by 
section  4(b)  does  not  fit  that  context.  Cri- 
terion (A)  in  the  section  Is  oriented  strictly 
toward  the  management  of  CPSC  programs 
which,  according  to  statements  by  Chairman 
Simpson,  may  at  times  be  controversial  but 
are  apolitical  in  nature  and  are  not  reflective 
of  the  political  policies  of  a  given  adminis- 
tration. Under  the  Executive  Assignment 
System  positions  that  are  principally  con- 
cerned with  Internal  management  of  an 
agency's  programs  do  not  qualify  for  exclu- 
sion from  the  competitive  service.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  principle  should  continue, 
and,  accordingly,  are  opposed  to  enactment 
of  section  4(b)  since  it  would  create  an  en- 
tirely new  and  unnecessary  criterion. 

Criterion  (B)  In  effect  duplicates  the  exist- 
ing noncareer  executive  assignment  criterion 
pertaining  to  positions  filled  by  persons  who 
"serve  as  a  personal  assistant  or  as  an  ad- 
visor to  the  Chairman  or  any  other  Commis- 
sioner." It  Is,  therefore,  superfluous.  In  fact, 
the  CSC  recently  approved  a  GS-16  non- 
career  position  in  the  CPSC  on  the  basis  of 
this  criterion.  This  section  in  application 
could  literally  result  in  a  situation  where 
all  the  supergrade  positions  established  in 
the  CPSC  could  be  "noncareer."  We  feel  that 
It  Is  reasonable  to  speculate  that  almost  any 
supergrade  position  In  an  agency  of  this  size 
would  be  assigned  responsibilities  that  In- 
volve "significant  participation  In  the  deter- 
mination of  major  Commission  policies" 
(Criterion  (A) ) .  Those  that  are  not  assigned 
such  responsibilities  would  probably  be  ad- 
visors or  assistants  and  could  be  declared 
"noncareer"  using  Criterion  (B).  Such  a 
situation  would  give  a  relatively  small 
agency,  that  has  a  mission  that  Is  stated  to 
be  apolitical  in  nature,  a  higher  percentage 
of  "noncareer"  positions  than  any  other 
Federal  agency.  This  would  seriously  trun- 
cate the  career  service  within  the  supergrade 
ranks. 

This  section  also  vests  the  Chairman  of  the 
CPSC  with  the  authority  to  except  positions 
from  the  competitive  service.  This  Is  a  power 
that  heretofore  had  been  reserved  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Pre"ddent.  and  the 
Congress.  Tt  does  provide  for  prior  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  review  to  determine  that  the 
duties  of  a  position  actually  meet  the  "non- 
career"  criterion.  However.  It  Imposes  a  20- 
day  time  limit  on  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion In  reviewing  proposed  noncareer  ap- 
pointment authorities  for  positions  author- 
ized by  section  4(b)  and  evaluating  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  proposed  for 
these  positions.  As  the  provision  Is  stated, 
the  CPSC  would  unilaterally  act  on  such  pro- 
posals If  the  Civil  Service  Commission  failed 
to  complete  action  on  them  within  20  days 
(excluding  Satiu-days,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays) . 

This  provision  Is  highly  objectionable,  both 
In  terms  of  Its  negative  Impact  on  effective 
management  and  the  extremely  undesirable 
legislative  precedent  In  regard  to  Federal  per- 
sonnel management  that  it  would  represent. 

The  Imposition  of  such  a  time  limit  is  com- 
pletely arbitrary  and  creates  a  situation 
where  evaluation  of  the  true  merits  of  ad- 
ministrative actions  could  easily  become  ob- 
solete. The  provision  places  the  burden  of 
performance  entirely  on  the  CSC.  It  does  not 
require  the  agency  to  meet  any  standards  of 
quality  in  making  its  proposals.  Ob-.iously, 
the  agency  could  exploit  this  provision  bv 
forwarding  Inadequate  submissions  and  then 
simply  "running  the  clock  out"  while  the  CSC 
was  trying  to  develop  the  information  to 
make  a  fair  decision.  In  this  fashion,  both 
the  authority  to  except  supergrade  positions 
from  the  competitive  service  and  the  au- 
thority to  determine  that  individuals  are 
qualified  for  these  positions  would,  in  fact, 
rest  solely  with  the  agency.  The  agency  could 
effectively  remove  Itself  from  the  provisions 
of  statute  and  Executive  order  that  are  de- 
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signed  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  merit 
system  and  that  provide  constraints  in- 
tended to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  execu- 
tive manpower  manaigement. 

In  terms  of  representing  an  undesirable 
legislative  precedent,  a  proliferation  of  pro- 
visions of  this  type  could  literally  render  the 
present  Federal  personnel  management  sys- 
tem Inoperable. 

This  section  contains  provisions  for  ap- 
pointments to  and  removals  from  the  "non- 
career"  positions  it  authorizes.  It  provides 
that  (1)  appointments  and  removals  made 
by  the  Chairman.  CPSC,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  that  Commission;  (2)  ap- 
pointments and  removals  of  personal  assist- 
ants to  the  Chairman  or  other  Commissioners 
Criterion  (B)  of  section  4(b),  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  any  other  Com- 
missioner; and  (3)  appointments  and  re- 
movals shall  not  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  any  officer  or  entity  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  or  OMB,  or  any  of- 
ficer thereof,  or  by  any  office  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  government  other  than  the  Commis- 
sion. It  further  provides  that  such  appoint- 
ments and  removals  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  and  re- 
movals In  the  competitive  service  except  for 
section  3324  (CSC  approval  of  qualifications 
for  supergrade  positions ) . 

The  intent  appears  to  be  to  exempt  the 
positions  authorized  by  section  4(b)  from  the 
same  provisions  of  title  5  from  which  the 
existing  category  of  noncareer  executive  as- 
signment positions  are  exempted.  As  worded, 
however,  it  may  go  beyond  that  by.  for 
example,  exempting  the  positions  from  the 
removal  requirements  that  apply  to  prefer- 
ence ellgibles  who  serve  In  the  usual  non- 
career  executive  assignments.  We  feel  that 
this  provision  Is  another  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  section  4(b) . 

Accordingly,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
strongly  objects  to  section  4(b)  in  its  en- 
tirety and  feels  that  It  should  be  deleted. 

Section  4(c)  authorli.ec>  the  CPSC  to  esuab- 
ll«;h  15  GS-16.  17  and  18  positions  "without 
regard  to  chapter  51  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,"  except  or  section  5114.  (Section  5114 
is  the  reporting  requirement  for  supergrade 
positions.)  These  provisions  would  give  the 
CPSC  15  quota  spaces  that  are  In  the  gen- 
eral schedule  but  are  not  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  law  covering  the  classification  of 
such  positions.  We  feel  that  the  legislating  of 
supergrade  spaces  for  specific  positions  or 
agencies  Is  contrary  to  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  supergrade  spaces  on  a  government- 
wide  basis.  It  is  our  opinion  that  If  ruper- 
grade  spaces  are  legislated  they  should  be 
assigned  to  the  governmentwlde  pool  from 
which  they  may  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
a  system  of  program  priorities  and  national 
needs.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  section 
4(c)  and  feel  this  section  should  also  be  de- 
leted. As  written,  the  section  has  the  addi- 
tional negative  aspect  of  removing  the  posi- 
tions from  coverage  of  chapter  51,  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  This  means  the  positions 
even  though  they  are  In  the  general  schedule 
are  not  subject  to  the  laws  governing  posi- 
tion classification.  While  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  reviewing  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  these  positions  this  review  would  apply 
only  to  an  analysis  of  the  Individuals'  qualifi- 
cations against  those  of  the  position.  There 
would  be  no  CSC  analysis  in  terms  of  the 
grade  worth  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
position. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Hampton, 

Chairman. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  in- 
sert into  the  Recoho  an  address  delivered 
before  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League's  mass  rally  In  Taipei.  Taiwan 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Idaho,  Steve  Symms.  As  last  week 
marked  the  16th  year  of  the  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  China  held  a  rally  in  sup- 
port of  freedom  for  those  nations  en- 
slaved under  the  bondage  of  communism. 

Congressman  Sybois,  the  featured 
speaker  at  this  gathering,  expressed  the 
significance  of  the  struggle  for  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  freedom  for 
all  nations  and  victory  over  oppressive 
Communist  rule.  In  view  of  the  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Indochina  and  the  fall 
of  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  during  this 
past  year,  the  importance  of  this  mass 
rally  against  commimism  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  Congressman  Symms  in  the 
cause,  provides  spiritual  support  to  those 
held  captive. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  insert  this  ad- 
dress by  Steve  Syjjms  which  was  deliv- 
ered on  July  15,  in  Taipei : 
AsDRE&s  or  Congressman  Steve  Symms  Be- 

FOM  THE  World  Anti-Communist  League 

Taipei,  Taiwan 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Conference,  It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
be  with  you  In  the  Republic  of  China  today 
to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  with  one 
of  America's  oldest  and  best  allies 

The  theme  of  this  Week  is  Freedom  Re- 
flecting upon  this,  I  realize  that  those  of  us 
who  have  Uved  in  freedom  and  known  noth- 
ing else  are  really  not  able  to  fuUy  appre- 
ciate Its  blessings.  Americans,  for  example 
have  never  felt  the  heel  of  tyranny  bear 
heavy  upon  their  necks.  They  have  never 
witnessed  their  freedoms  being  stripped 
away  at  the  hands  of  commxmlst  oppression. 
The  Italian  poet  Dante  tells  us  that  the 
greatest  tragedy  Is  to  be  living  in  slavery 
and  despair  while  remembering  liberty  from 
the  past.  No  one  understands  the  value  of 
liberty  more  than  those  who  once  enjoyed 
It  and  then  watched  It  slip  away.  For  this 
reason,  I  dedicate  my  remarks  today  to  all 
those  in  the  world  who  are  now  being  denied 
their  rights  as  free  men  ...  to  those  who 
Uve  In  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Unl.on  certainly 
yearn  to  be  free,  as  one  quickly  gathers  from 
the  writings  of  Alexandr  Solzhenltsjm.  Re- 
cently, this  great  spokesman  for  Russian 
liberty  described  the  pattern  of  events  which 
has  led  to  the  enslavement  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  during  the  past  three 
decades: 

"When  we  study  the  course  of  these  last 
thirty  years."  he  tells  us,  "we  see  It  as  a  long, 
Blnuous  descent — an  unbroken  descent  to- 
ward enfeeblement  and  decadence.  The 
powerful  Western  states,  having  emerged 
victorious  from  two  previous  world  wars.  In 
the  course  of  these  thirty  years  of  peace  have 
lost  their  real  and  potential  aUles,  ruined 
their  credibUlty  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  abandoned  to  an  Implacable  enemy 
whole  territories  and  populations:  China 
(which  bad  been  their  most  important  aUy 


in  the  Second  World  War),  North  Korea, 
Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  today  South  Vietnam, 
today  Cambodia.  Laos  Is  being  lost;  Thailand, 
South  Korea  are  in  danger,  Portugal  is  throw- 
ing herself  irretrievably  into  the  abyss;  Pin- 
land  and  Austria  are  resigned  to  their  fate, 
powerless  to  defend  themselves  and  unable, 
on  the  evidence,  to  expect  help  from  outside. 
There  is  no  room  to  list  all  the  little  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  that  have 
become  puppets  of  Communism,  and  all  the 
others,  even  in  Europe,  that  hasten  to  grovel 
on  their  knees  In  order  to  survive." 

The  Important  thing  for  us  to  remember 
is  that  Communist  victory  is  not  inevitable — 
It  can  be  stopped.  Communist  conquests  are 
only  inevitable  if  we  consider  them  to  be. 
Resigning  ourselves  to  a  fate  of  slavery  Is 
exactly  what  oiir  enemies  would  like  us  to 
do.  The  chief  aim  of  all  communist  propa- 
ganda is  the  erosion  of  our  spirit  and  will 
to  resist.  We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  accept- 
ing the  Big  Lie  that  communism  Is 
Inevitable. 

Almost  exactly  199  years  ago  today  the 
founders  of  my  country  declared  that  "All 
men  are  created  equal."  By  this  they  meant 
that  all  men  everywhere  are  equal  in  their 
natural  yearning  for  liberty.  It  Is  In  the  very 
nature  of  man  to  be  free.  They  believe,  as 
I  do,  that  some  day  every  man  on  this  planet 
will  be  free.  Yet  believing  in  this  alone  will 
not  bring  It  about.  Freedom  is  not  free. 
Mankind  must  fight  to  win  it  and  must 
always  be  prepared  to  fight  to  defend  It. 
The  founders  of  my  country  were  tired  of 
the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  throw  It  off.  These  were  men  who 
were  determined  to  change  the  course  of 
their  destinies  and,  against  tremendous  odds, 
would  settle  for  nothing  less  than  total  vic- 
tory. If  It  could  be  done  in  America,  then 
It  can  be  done  anywhere  in  the  world.  I 
have  faith  that  It  will  be  done.  If  not  our 
children,  then  our  grandchildren  will  Join 
In  burying  the  last  vestiges  of  totalitarianism 
on  this  earth. 

Many  in  my  co\intry  urge  that  we  "co- 
exist" and  cooperate  with  tyranny,  but  I 
am  not  one  of  them.  The  founder  of  my 
political  party,  Abraham  Lincoln,  once  ob- 
served that  no  nation  can  endure  half -slave 
and  half -free,  that  liberty  and  tyranny  are 
Incompatible.  The  same  axiom  can  be  applied 
to  the  world  at  large.  Freedom  and  slavery 
are  in  perpetual  conflict  and,  in  the  end, 
one  or  the  other  must  triumph.  The  leaders 
of  the  Free  World  must  recognize  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  with  oppression.  The  only 
real  choices  are  victory  or  surrender.  For  this 
reason  I  am  not  Interested  In  "detente"  or 
"coexistence"  with  communism.  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  victory  over  communism!  Only 
through  victory  can  genuine  peace  ever  be 
achieved. 

When  I  say  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  all  men  everywhere  will  be  free,  I 
am  speaking  as  one  U.S.  Congressman.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  I  speak  for  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  and  a  large 
contingent  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress.  The 
American  people  have  always  been  willing 
to  stand  up  for  freedom,  to  flght  for  freedom 
and.  If  necessary,  to  die  for  freedom.  That 
our  State  Department  policies  have  seldom 
reflected  the  same  dedication  and  the  same 
resolve  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our 
time. 

Your  great  leader  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
warned  us  that  "Communists  are  commu- 
nists, first,  last  and  always."  Unfortunately, 
many  Americans  still  need  to  learn  that 
lesson.  Many  of  oiu-  leaders  still  do  not 
understand  the  true  nature  of  commimism. 
As  a  result,  American  foreign  policy  over  the 
past  40  years  has  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  a  steady  string  of  disastrous  conces- 
sions and  backdowns  to  the  Communist 
World.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  supplied 


commimlst  countries  with  huge  quantities 
of  U.S.  aid,  and  on  the  other  band,  with 
every  conceivable  type  of  American  tech- 
nology it  wished.  MeanwhUe,  we  have  fed  its 
appetite  for  conquest  with  appeasement  after 
appeasement  at  the  conference  table. 

These  policies  have  got  to  stop.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  debacle,  America 
must  start  anew.  We  must  learn  the  palnfvU 
lessons  of  a  twelve  year,  no-wln  war,  and 
re-dedicate  our  nation  to  the  Ideals  of  victory 
and  freedom.  We  must  reafiOrm  our  unques- 
tioned support  for  the  government  of  Free 
China  and  regard  as  inevitable  the  liberation 
of  the  mainland  from  communist  rule. 
America  must  proclaim  to  the  world  that  It 
wlU  tolerate  no  more  stalemates  and  no  more 
defeats.  America's  retreat  has  come  to  an 
end. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  not  advocating  the 
commission  of  U.S.  troops  to  battle  aroimd 
the  world.  With  all  my  heart,  I  pray  it  will 
never  come  to  that.  What  I  do  advocate  Is  a 
willingness  of  my  country's  leaders  to  extend 
moral  and  econonUc  support  to  freedom 
fighters  around  the  world,  and  to  stop  mak- 
ing senseless  and  suicidal  concessions  to 
World  Commimism.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is 
of  utmost  Importance  that  the  United  States 
maintain  a  strategic  nuclear  superiority  that 
can  be  challenged  by  none.  Only  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  can  we  ever  hope  to  achieve 
peace  and  freedom. 

In  the  few  days  I  have  been  in  your  coun- 
try it  has  become  clear  to  me  that  you  are 
winning  the  struggle  with  the  Barbarian 
rulers  who  are  occupying — temporarily — the 
mainland  of  your  nation.  You  have  done  so 
by  showing  to  the  world  that  freedom  works. 
Your  people,  working  In  freedom,  have  cre- 
ated a  far  more  pros|>erous  economy  than 
the  slave-masters  on  the  mainland  could 
ever  hope  to  accomplish  with  all  their  terror 
and  coercion.  Walking  through  the  streets  of 
Taipei,  I  have  seen  firsthand  the  liberty  your 
people  enjoy — freedom  to  buy  what  they 
want,  and  say  what  they  want.  Moreover,  the 
Republic  of  China  has  kept  alive  the  great 
cultural  heritage  which  spans  thousands  of 
years  of  Chinese  clviUzatlon.  I  only  wish  our 
Secretary  of  State  would  spend  some  time  In 
your  great  country,  and  learn  to  appreciate 
the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  the  free 
Chinese  people. 

This  coming  year  is  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution.  At  that  time,  I  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  return  to  China 
and  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  not  only 
in  Taipei,  but  also  on  a  liberated  mainland. 
There  could  be  no  greater  birthday  present 
to  the  American  people  than  to  know  that 
one-third  of  the  human  race  Is  once  again 
free,  and  that  the  great  Chiang  Kai-shek  lies 
m  his  proper  resting  place  In  the  town  of  his 
birth. 

One  day  soon,  we  will  meet  again  to  cele- 
brate freedom— In  all  of  Chlnar— in  Taipei,  In 
Shanghai,  In  Nanking,  in  Canton  .  .  .  and  In 
Peking!  In  the  meantime,  be  assured  that 
this  is  one  American  who  will  never  shake  the 
bloody  hand  of  Mao  nor  toast  to  the  tryrant, 
Chou  en  Lai. 


THOMAS  J.  FLANAGAN,  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  and  offer  my  best 
wishes  to  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  mine 
Thomas  J.  Flanagan  of  Milton,  Mass., 


July  22,  1975 


who  on  July  20, 1975,  celebrated  his  75th 
birthday. 

Torn  was  bom  in  south  Boston  on 
July  20, 1900,  the  son  of  Jeimes  and  Mary 
Flanagan.  He  attended  the  Lincoln 
School  and  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce in  Boston  and  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Accounting  School.  His  business 
career  has  been  in  the  field  of  account- 
ing, starting  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  After  10  years  with  the  service, 
in  1929,  he  joined  the  New  England  Elec- 
tric System's  accounting  department  and 
in  1948  was  appointed  vice  president  in 
charge  of  taxes,  a  position  he  held  until 
bis  retirement  in  1965.  He  has  also  been 
a  consultant  on  taxes  to  numerous  com- 
panies and  organizations  and  is  still  very 
active  in  tax  consulting  work  today.  He 
has  also  served  on  the  boards  of  numer- 
ous banks  in  the  Boston  area. 

In  addition  to  his  very  busy  profes- 
sional life,  Tom  has  always  given  freely 
of  his  time  to  charitable  organizations 
such  as  the  Holy  Name  Society  and  the 
100  Club.  Dear  to  his  heart  are  the  orga- 
nizations of  Irish  backgroiuid.  He  has 
long  been  a  member  of  the  Chowder  and 
Marching  Society,  the  Erie  Society  of 
Boston,  the  Charitable  Irish  Society  and 
the  Clover  Club  of  Boston  where  he  has 
been  treasurer  for  more  than  8  years. 
Tom  was  most  proud  of  all  when  in  1947, 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  Xn  named  him  a 
Knight  of  Malta,  the  highest  honor  the 
Catholic  Church  can  bestow  on  a  lay 
person. 

Again,  let  me  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  many  more 
happy  and  productive  years  to  come. 


AID  FOR  SPECIAL  VETERANS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  House  has  recognized  the 
needs  of  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  who 
so  valiantly  fought  against  nations  at 
war  with  the  United  States  in  World  War 
I  and  World  War  n,  and  who  after  im- 
migration to  the  United  States,  found 
themselves  without  adequate  medical 
and  hospital  benefits.  H.R.  71,  long  over- 
due legislation,  would  provide  recognition 
to  the  Polish  and  Czech  freedom  fighters 
who  have  been  American  citizens  for  at 
least  10  years  and  who  are  not  entitled  to 
adequate  medical  care  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, and  would  provide  them  with 
that  basic  assistance. 

Those  brave  soldiers  who  would  benefit 
from  the  legislation  fought  with  great 
courage  in  alliance  with,  and  against  the 
foes  of  the  United  States  and  its  major 
allies.  When  the  Governments  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  changed  many  of 
the  freedoms  for  which  these  men  fought 
were  relinquished.  In  their  subsequent 
quest  for  their  freedom,  many  Poles  and 
Czechs  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  became  contributing  and  active  citi- 
zens in  our  country. 

As  you  know,  similar  legislation  was 
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introduced  in  the  93d  Congress  and  re- 
ceived broad  support  from  many  Mem- 
bers and  citizens  concerned  with  provid- 
ing aid  to  well-deserving  defendants  of 
the  philosophy  of  freedom.  The  House 
passed  the  bill  last  session,  however,  un- 
fortunately it  did  not  receive  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  before  adjournment. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  expedited 
and  the  long-deserving  recipients  eligible 
to  apply  immediately.  Those  benefiting 
from  adoption  of  this  bill  have  Uved  in 
the  United  States  at  least  10  years. 
Recipients  would  be  required  to  provide 
eligibility  in  the  form  of  an  authenticated 
certification  from  the  French  Ministry  of 
Defense  or  the  British  War  Office. 

We  must  now  recognize  that  these  vet- 
erans have  worked  within  the  American 
system  and  made  valuable  contributions 
to  our  social  well-being.  It  is  time  that 
we  terminate  any  indication  of  second- 
rate  citizenship,  and  provide  them  with 
benefits  available  to  the  veterans  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  recognized  the  rights  that  all 
our  veterans  who  fought  side  by  side  in 
the  agonies  and  traumas  of  war,  for  the 
freedoms  we  cherish  in  times  of  peace. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  quickly  verify  that 
right,  and  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  these  deserving  veterans. 


THE  TORCH  OF  LEARNING  AWARD 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  honor  of  attending  an  especially 
Impressive  ceremony  in  my  district.  The 
occasion  was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University,  and 
its  purpose  was  to  honor  four  outstand- 
ing men  for  their  contributions  to  edu- 
cation and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Those  of  my  constituents  who  were 
recognized  at  the  Torch  of  Learning 
Dinner  of  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Hebrew  University  are  as  follows :  David 
Baker,  former  president  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation  of  Columbia,  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  and  B'nai  B'rith  cam- 
paign chairman  of  the  United  Fund,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Columbia  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Irwin  Kahn,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  pres- 
ident of  the  Beth  Sholom  Synagogue, 
Columbia  Jewish  Community  Center, 
chairman  of  the  United  Fund,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Benedict 
College  Endowment  Program  and  Hu- 
man Relations  Coimcil;  £uid  Bernard 
Kline,  past  State  chairman  of  Radio 
Free  Europe,  director  of  the  Columbia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  United  Commimity 
Services,  and  chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

A  special  posthumous  award  was  pre- 
sented to  the  late  Samuel  Rubin — 1915- 
73 — treasurer  of  United  Jewish  Appeal 
for  25  years,  treasurer  of  the  Columbia 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Columbia  Jewish  Com- 
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mimlty  Center,  commander  chef  de  gare 
of  American  Legion  Post  No.  6,  State  vice 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
judge  advocate  of  the  American  Legion. 

All  of  these  gentlemen  have  ccmtrib- 
uted  to  the  vltaUty  of  my  home  city  and 
State,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  are  highly 
respected  throughout  South  Carolina.  I 
am  proud  that  they  have  received  this 
outstanding  recognition  from  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  them  as  my  con- 
stituents. 

The  description  of  the  Torch  of  Learn- 
ing Award  which  appeared  in  the  official 
program  for  the  awards  diimer,  sets  out 
very  eloquently  the  meaning  and  signif- 
icance of  this  honor : 

The  ToacH  of  Learning  Award 

The  Torch  of  Learning  Award  was  created 
by  the  American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity as  a  mark  of  recognition  for  leaders 
of  American  Jewish  communities  who  have 
Influenced  the  course  of  Judaism  and  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

Higher  education  and  reseeu-cb  have  be- 
come the  most  significant  endeavors  In  Israel 
next  to  the  problem  of  security.  To  continue 
her  progress  as  a  viable,  self-sustaining  de- 
mocracy, Israel  must  maintain  a  high  level 
of  qualified  leaders  for  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, educational  and  research  programs. 
The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  this 
year  celebrating  Its  50th  Anniversary,  pro- 
vides a  treasured  reservoir  for  this  indis- 
pensable manpower. 

The  Torch  of  Learning  statuette  was  sculp- 
tured by  the  noted  American  artist,  Chalm 
Gross,  who  donated  it  to  the  American 
Friends  as  his  tribute  to  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity. Each  bronze  statuette,  which  depicts 
a  young  student  holding  high  the  emblem 
of  the  Hebrew  University,  is  numbered  and 
signed  by  the  artist. 

For  both  Its  artistic  and  symbolic  value, 
the  Torch  of  Learning  ranks  amongst  the 
most  cherished  honors  In  American  Jewish 
life. 


ETHNIC  PATRIOTS  DESERVE  REC- 
OGNITION DURING  BICENTEN- 
NIAL—PART I 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  I  intend  to  Introduce  a  resolution 
in  the  House  calling  on  the  President  to 
set  aside  1  day  during  next  year's  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  to  honor  the  many 
contributions  of  ethnic  patriots.  In  the 
interim,  I  intend  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
patriots  of  various  foreign  extraction 
who  played  such  a  critical  role  in  our 
early  history. 

The  first  ethnic  group  I  would  like  to 
salute  are  the  Italians.  As  in  the  case  of 
all  major  ethnic  groups  there  were  many 
great  Italians  who  came  to  this  Nation 
and  contributed  to  our  success  as  a  na- 
tion. I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  two 
specific  figures  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
early  Independence  periods  of  our  Na- 
tion's history — Dr.  Philip  Ma^zei  and  Mr. 
Vincent  Paca. 

Dr.  Philip  Mazzei  was  a  man  who  loved 
freedom.  He  was  a  man  invited  to  the 
United  States  to  provide  early  American 
figures  with  his  wealth  of  knowledge  on 
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matters  related  to  agriculture.  Once 
here,  he  became  an  eloquent  advocate 
for  American  independence.  His  theories 
were  so  in  line. with  the  emerging  cause 
of  American  independence  that  they 
were  adopted  by  some  our  earliest 
spokesmen  such  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mazzei  became  respected  in  his  own 
right  through  his  scathing  essays  de- 
nouncing the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Col- 
onies by  the  British  Government.  Mazzei 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working  with 
the  Virginia  County  Cwnmittee  promot- 
ing the  cause  for  American  freedom  His 
excellent  and  numerous  contributions  to 
early  America  were  saluted  by  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  book  a  "Nation 
of  Immigration"  who  referred  to  Mazzei 
as  an  "Assistant  Founding  Father."  In- 
cidentally, Dr.  Mazzei  did  not  forget  his 
original  purpose  for  coming  to  this  Na- 
tion and  provided  this  Nation  with  a 
great  deal  of  new  agricultural  knowledge 
which  served  us  well  in  the  early  going. 

Vincent  Paca  was  another  Italian  who 
brought  much  and  gave  much  to  his 
adopted  Nation.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  representing  Mary- 
land. He,  too,  was  a  dedicated  advocate 
of  American  freedom  and  his  personal 
efforts  were  realized  when  he  was  be- 
stowed the  honor  of  signing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Paca  continued  in 
service  to  early  America  by  serving  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Maryland  as  well  as  Governor. 

As  this  Nation's  200th  birthday  ap- 
proaches, I  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
make  efforts  to  fully  understand  and 
salute  the  contributions  of  all  men  and 
women  to  our  Nations  beginnings.  We 
remain  a  nation  with  a  sense  of  unity  as 
Americans  but  a  unique  level  of  ethnic 
pride.  We  are  a  nation  where  people  of 
diverse  backgrounds  can  and  do  live.  I 
will  continue  my  salute  to  ethnic  patriots 
in  future  days. 


EX' 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  FIRE- 
FIGHTER DAY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year 
we  will  be  celebrating  our  Bicentennial 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  fitting 
if  we  were  to  include  in  our  Bicentennial 
plans  a  tribute  to  a  group  of  people  who 
have  contributed  and  sacrificed  greatly 
on  behalf  of  the  public  safety  of  this  Na- 
tion— our  volunteer  firefighters. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic, 
volunteer  firefighters  have  tirelessly 
worked  to  protect  their  communities 
from  the  ravages  of  fire.  Today,  many 
communities  around  the  country  still  de- 
pend on  the  skill  and  vigUance  of  volun- 
teer firefighters. 

These  volunteers  represent  the  unself- 
ish spirit  and  courage  which  have  helped 
to  make  this  country  what  it  is  today 
and  certainly  we  should  take  the  time 
to  honor  their  contribution  during  the 
Bicentennial  celebration.  Accordingly,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  des- 
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ignating  January  17,  1976  as  "National 
Volunteer  Firefighter  Day"  in  order  to 
honor  the  many  contributions  that  vol- 
unteer firefighters  have  made  to  our 
Nation. 

A  copy  of  the  Joint  Resolution  fol- 
lows: 

H.J.  Res. 

Joint   resolution  authorizing  the  President 

to  proclaim  January  17,  1976  as  "National 

Volunteer  Firefighter  Day." 

Whereas  fireflghtlng  has  been  a  basic  pub- 
lic safety  function  since  the  founding  of  the 
American  Republic;  and 

Whereas  the  first  firefighters  were  individ- 
uals who  volunteered  their  services  in  order 
to  protect  their  communities;  and 

Whereas  in  many  communities  through- 
out the  nation  today  this  same  public  safety 
function  is  still  performed  by  volunteers  in 
the  same  tradition  as  the  early  colonists;  and 

Whereas  this  spirit  of  volunteering  to  pro- 
tect the  public  safety  from  the  ravages  of 
fire  Is  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  American 
heritage;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  fitting  to  commem- 
orate the  many  sacrifices  and  contributions 
made  by  volunteer  firefighters  during  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  of  our  nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  January  17,  1976  as  "National 
Volunteer  Firefighter  Day",  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 
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STUDY  SHOWS  ORGANIC  FARMING 
IS  ECONOMICALLY  SOUND 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  report  on  the 
economic  viability  of  farming  without 
inorganic  fertilizers  and  pesticides  has 
just  been  released  by  the  Center  for  the 
Biology  of  Natural  Systems  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Headed  by  the  widely  respected  Dr. 
Barry  Commoner,  this  study,  entitled 
"A  Comparison  of  the  Production,  Eco- 
nomic Returns,  and  Energy  Intensive- 
ness  of  Corn  Belt  Farms  That  Do  and 
Do  Not  Use  Inorganic  Fertilizers  and 
Pesticides,"  presents  the  results  of  a  re- 
search study  by  CBNS.  The  study  was 
supported  by  funding  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  shows  that 
farming  without  chemical  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  is  practical,  and  economically 
feasible. 

The  report  compares  crop  production 
on  a  sample  of  16  mixed  crop -livestock 
farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  which  no  inor- 
ganic fertilizers  and  almost  no  pesticides 
are  used,  to  that  of  a  matched  sample 
that  uses  conventional  fertilization  and 
pest  control  practices.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  group's  crop 
production  returns,  that  is,  value  of  pro- 
duction less  operating  costs.  The  energy 
intensiveness — defined  as  energy  input 
divided  by  value  of  production — on  the 
farms  that  do  not  use  fertilizer  is  an 
average  of  one-third  as  much  as  that 
of  the  conventional  group. 


The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that 
farms  using  organic  fertilizer  and  pest 
control  methods  may  be  less  vulnerable 
than  conventional  farms  to  further  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  the  energy  crisis.  Be- 
cause the  organic  farms  are  not  depend- 
ent on  the  use  of  inorganic  fertilizers  or 
pesticides,  they  are  protected  against 
shortages  and  increased  prices  of  these 
materials,  which  are  likely  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  expected  continued  increases  in 
energy  costs. 

Another  important  implication  of 
CBNS'  study  is  that  the  profitability  of 
organic  farms,  as  compared  with  conven- 
tional farms,  is  less  vulnerable  to  a  de- 
cline in  crop  prices.  While  yields  were 
lower  on  the  organic  farms,  these  farm- 
ers still  had  a  favorable  return.  This  sug- 
gests that  organic  farming  is  economi- 
cally viable,  and  should  become  more  so 
as  energy  costs  and  needs  increase.  Op- 
erating costs  are  a  smaller  fraction  of 
the  total  value  of  production  for  the  or- 
ganic farmers  than  for  conventional 
farmers — 19  percent  compared  to  27  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  decline  in  crop  prices 
that  occurred  between  1974  and  1975 
would  make  the  economic  returns  per 
acre  in  the  organic  sample  higher  than 
those  of  the  unconventional  sample,  if 
all  other  factors  remained  unchanged. 

The  study  graphically  points  out  the 
need  to  take  a  fresh,  new  look  at  the  de- 
sign of  conventional  farming  methods. 
In  turn,  this  calls  for  a  new  approach  to 
agricultural  research,  one  that  is  recep- 
tive to  the  idea  of  examining  unconven- 
tional practices. 

Prom  the  evidence  in  the  CBNS  study, 
it  appears  that  certain  fundamental 
changes  toward  more  energy-efficient 
and  ecologically  sound  agricultural 
methods  have  great  potential  for  im- 
proving the  agricultural  production  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States.  A  new  kind  of 
research  approach  is  needed  if  this 
potential  is  to  be  realized,  as  well  as  an 
expanded  awareness  by  the  agriculture 
community  that  organic  methods  are 
practical  and  economical.  Secretary 
Butz  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
large  agribusiness  interests  who  claim 
we  need  more  and  more  chemicals  to 
grow  more  food,  and  this  study,  for  the 
first  time  presents  some  documentation 
that  we  may  not  need  all  these  chemicals. 

The  article  which  follows,  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  20,  details  some 
of  the  findings  of  the  CBNS  study.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article  and  become  familiar  with  some  of 
the  possibilities  of  new  research  direc- 
tions in  agriculture: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1975] 

Organic  Farms  Found  Efficient 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

St.  Louis,  July  18.— Research  scientists 
here  have  found  that  a  test  group  of  organic 
farmers  who  used  no  inorganic  fertilizers  or 
synthetic  pesticides  made  as  much  money 
last  year  as  did  a  comparable  group  of  con- 
ventional farmers  who  used  those  substances. 
Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems  at 
Washington  University,  organized  the  study 
after  fertilizer  prices  doubled  and  in  some 
cases  tripled  last  year  as  a  result  of  the 
oil  shortage.  The  price  of  manufactured 
nitrogen,  which  is  credited  with  greater 
yields  of  many  crops,  Increased  most  rapidly. 
Much  of  it  is  made  from  natural  gas. 
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'Rising  fertUizer  prices  have  seriously  out 
into  farmers'  incomes,"  Dr.  Commoner  said 
in  connection  with  the  center's  report,  which 
will  be  made  public  Sunday.  "We  were  inter- 
ested in  learning  whether  there  is  an  eco- 
nomically viable  alternative  that  would  al- 
low farmers  to  become  less  vulnerable  to  this 
kind  of  problem." 

Dr.  Commoner  said  that  although  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  were  tentative,  they  sug- 
gested that  organic  farming  should  be  fur- 
ther Investigated  as  a  possible  way  to  get 
around  mushrooming  farm  costs. 
implications  not  clear 

The  implications  of  the  study  for  con- 
sumers are  not  clear.  One  of  the  organic 
farmers  intervi=:wed  had  laboratory  reports 
showing  that  his  crops  were  much  higher  in 
nutrients  than  those  raised  by  the  conven- 
tional method.  The  researchers  intend  to 
compare  nutrients  from  the  crops  of  the  two 
kinds  of  farms  as  the  study  continues. 

Whatever  the  message  to  consumers,  the 
study  is  a  sharp  challenge  to  the  accepted 
farming  practices  of  the  last  30  years,  during 
which  farmers  have  turned  Increasingly  to 
labor-saving  technology  and  to  manufac- 
tured substances  to  stimulate  plant  growth 
and  control  weeds  and  insects. 

Tlie  report  suggested  that  farmers  and  sci- 
entists might  profitably  take  a  new  look  at 
such  "outmoded"  practices  as  crop  rotation, 
frequent  and  careful  tillage,  planting  legumes 
to  capture  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  fertil- 
izing with  animal  and  plant  wastes. 

That  would  mean  a  heavier  reliance  on 
human  labor  than  on  chemicals  which  raises 
a  question  of  where  the  labor  would  come 
from.  Millions  of  persons  have  fled  the  farms 
this  century  and  farmers  everywhere  com- 
plain of  being  unable  to  find  workers. 

"\  LESS   fossil    fuel   ENERGY 

The  researchers  found  that  the  organic 
farms  used  one-third  as  much  fossil  fuel 
energy  as  the  conventional  farms  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  crops.  Both  types  were 
fully  mechanized  so  the  difference  lay  In  the 
large  amounts  of  fuel  required  to  manufac- 
ture fertilizers  and  pesticides. 

The  study  covered  16  organic  farms  and 
16  comparable  conventional  farms  In  five 
corn  belt  states — Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska  and  Missouri.  All  raised  livestock 
as  well  as  such  crops  as  corn,  soybeans,  wheat, 
oats  and  hay.  All  were  full-scale  commercial 
operations.  They  varied  in  acreage  from  175 
to  785,  with  the  average  being  476. 

The  study  is  continuing  this  year.  Dr.  Com- 
moner and  five  members  of  the  center's  staff 

•  *  *  •  • 

Gertler,  Sarah  Fast  and  Daniel  O'Leary — are 
conducting  the  investigation  as  part  of  a 
long-term  study  of  energy  problems  in  agri- 
culture. The  study  is  being  financed  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  program  of 
Research  Applied  to  National  Needs. 

The  organic  farms  in  the  study  produced 
crops  with  an  8  per  cent  lower  market  value 
than  the  conventional  farms.  But  their  costs 
were  only  19  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their 
production  compared  with  27  per  cent  for 
the  others,  so  that  the  organic  farms  made 
as  much  profit  as  the  conventional. 

CORN    CROP   RESULTS 

The  main  yield  difference  was  In  corn, 
which  Is  highly  responsive  to  heavy  doses  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  The  organic  farms  pro- 
duced 69  bushels  an  acre  compared  with  77 
on  the  others.  The  organic  yields  of  oats  were 
also  slightly  lower,  but  those  of  soybeans 
and  wheat  were  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  conventional  farms. 

Another  question  raised  by  the  study  is 
what  would  replace  the  commercial  fertilizers 
as  a  source  of  plant  food.  Present  supplies 
of  livestock  manure  and  decaying  plants 
probably  would  be  Inadequate.  Several  Amer- 
ican universities  are  studying  the  possibility 
of  using  human  waste  as  fertilizer  by  carry- 
ing sewage  sludge  to  the  farms. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Organic  farms  are  a  small  minority  In  the 
United  States,  but  they  have  increased  In 
recent  years.  One  reason  Is  the  rising  cost 
of  fertilizers.  Another  is  that  some  farmers 
have  become  fearful  of  the  environmental 
and  health  Impacts  of  synthetic  pesticides 
and  large  amounts  of  inorganic  fertilizers. 

Another  recent  study  by  Dr.  Commoner's 
group  found  that  certain  Middle  Western 
streams  contain  levels  of  nitrogen  from 
fertilizer  runoffs  that  exceed  Public  Health 
Service  standards. 

In  addition  to  those  who  call  themselves 
organic  farmers,  many  other  farmers  have 
sharply  reduced  the  use  of  fertilizers  the 
last  two  years  because  of  their  cost. 

A  southern  Minnesota  man  who  was  one 
of  the  center's  "conventional"  farmers  for 
the  study  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
higher  prices  had  forced  him  to  cut  his  fer- 
tUizer application  in  half  this  year. 

This  farmer  had  read  the  center's  report, 
but  he  was  not  persuaded  to  switch  to 
organic  farming.  He  said  he  still  believed  he 
could  get  higher  yields  with  at  least  a  selec- 
tive use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  He  said 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  get  the  highest 
possible  yields  because  he  owed  a  large 
debt  for  land  he  had  bought. 

Three  farmers  in  th^  study  were  inter- 
viewed. The  center  asked  that  they  not  be 
identified  because  the  study  is  continuing. 
All  the  participants  were  promised  anonym- 
ity by  the  center. 

One  of  the  largest  farms  studied  was  in 
eastern  Iowa.  It  is  more  than  700  acres  and 
has  500  hogs  and  more  than  800  head  of 
cattle.  It  has  been  farmed  organically  for  18 
years. 

RASHES   CAUSED 

The  farmer  said  he  stopped  using  inorganic 
fertilizers  and  synthetic  pesticides  after  he 
and  several  members  of  his  family  began 
suffering  from  a  rash  that  their  physician 
attributed    to  chemical   poisons. 

He  uses  animal  manure  and  periodic  ap- 
plications of  various  commercial  orgemanlc 
fertilizers  such  as  fish  ulslon.  For  Insect 
control,  he  relies  on  ladybugs  and  crop 
rotation. 

Along  with  many  other  organic  farmers, 
he  believes  that  "healthy  soil" — that  is,  soil 
well  supplied  with  micro-organisms — does 
not  attract  as  many  insects  as  "dead"  soil 
that  has  been  treated  many  years  with  in- 
organic materials. 

Dr.  Commoner  and  his  staff  said  they 
knew  of  no  scientific  basis  for  that  belief. 
They  noted,  however,  that  organic  farmers 
counted  heavily  on  the  return  of  natural 
predators  to  feed  on  insects  once  they 
stopped  using  chemical  poisons. 

The  lowan  had  copies  of  laboratory  reports 
showing  that  his  crops,  especially  his  corn, 
tested  much  higher  In  protein  and  other 
nutrients  than  crops  raised  on  conventional 
farms. 

He  said  his  animals  had  grown  healthier 
since  he  stopped  using  chemicals.  He  said 
a  few  of  his  neighbors,  most  of  whom  had 
"bitterly  condemned"  him,  are  switching  to 
his  methods. 

A  southeastern  Minnesota  fanner  has  been 
farming  organically  since  1970.  He  owns  339 
acres  of  rolling  hill  land  and  a  dairy  herd  of 
42  cows.  He  raises  corn,  oats  and  alfalfa  to 
feed  the  herd  and  soybeans  and  wheat  as 
cash  crops. 

He  became  interested  In  organic  methods 
after  reading  an  advertisement  for  an  or- 
ganic fertilizer  of  marine  sediment.  He 
toured  some  organic  farms  elsewhere  In  the 
Midwest  and  came  away  convinced  that  their 
crops  and  animals  were  healthier. 

He  said  his  corn  yield  had  dropped  from 
125  bushels  an  acre  to  "over  a  hundred" 
after  he  stopped  using  commercial  nitrogen 
and  switched  to  the  marine  sediment.  But 
he  saves  so  much  on  his  fertilizer  bill,  he 
said,  that  his  Income  has  remained  steady. 

The  center's  report  speculated   that  the 
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lower  cost  of  the  organic  farms  would  make 
those  farms  less  vulnerable  to  declining 
crop  prices  than  the  conventional  farms. 

neighbor's  REACTION 

The  Minnesota  organic  farmer  no  longer 
uses  herbicides  so  he  spends  many  more  days 
plowing  to  control  weeds.  He  uses  a  chisel 
plow,  a  narrow  blade  that  makes  a  much 
shallower  trench  than  the  huge  moldboard 
plow  that  Is  widely  used  by  conventional 
farmers.  That  leaves  the  humus  and  the  soil 
bacteria  relatively  undisturbed,  the  farmer 
said. 

He  makes  no  special  effort  to  control  in- 
sects but  says  he  has  no  problem  with  them. 

"Any  time  you  use  poison,  you're  really 
destroying  life,"  he  said. 

He  said  only  one  or  two  of  his  neighbors 
had  abandoned  chemicals.  He  was  asked 
what  the  others  thought  of  organic  farmers. 

"They  just  think  you're  a  nut  or  some- 
thing," he  said. 

Dr.  Commoner  said  his  research  found 
that  American  farmers  now  use  five  times 
as  much  commercial  fertilizer  as  they  did  In 
1950.  He  said  pesticides  had  Increased  40  per 
cent  between  1966  and  1971.  And  while  corn 
yields  have  doubled  since  1950,  he  said, 
the  cost  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  now 
make  up  half  the  cost  of  raising  it. 

Earl  L.  Butz,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
said  on  a  television  program  in  1971: 

"Without  the  modern  Input  of  chemicals, 
of  pesticides,  of  antibiotics,  of  herbicides,  we 
simply  couldn't  do  the  Job.  Before  we  go 
back  to  an  organic  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try somebody  must  decided  which  50  million 
Americans  we  are  going  to  let  starve  or  go 
hungry." 

Dr.  Commoner's  group  noted  that  most 
agriculture  research  In  recent  years  had 
been  oriented  toward  the  conventionaJ 
system. 

"It  seems  plausible,"  the  report  said,  "that 
a  comparable  effort  for  organic  methods 
could  result  in  an  even  higher  level  of  per- 
formance than  we  have  observed  in  our 
sample." 


HIGHER  COST  OF  ENERGY  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  de- 
bate on  House  Resolution  605,  I  referred 
to  two  documents  showing  the  impact  of 
price  decontrol  on  Massachusetts  and 
the  higher  cost  of  energy  in  New  Eng- 
land. For  the  Record,  these  documents 
are  submitted  at  the  point: 
[Memo   from    Massachusetts   Energy   Policy 

Office) 

Impact  on  Massachusetts  of  Domestic  On. 

Price  Decontrol  Plan 

fact  sheet 

President  Ford's  plan  to  decontrol  old  oil 
would  allow  the  cost  of  old  oil  to  rise  from 
$5.25  to  $13.50.  Tills  would  cause  the  follow- 
ing price  increases  for  products  in  Massa- 
chusetts : 

Gasoline,  7.8<*/gallon  Increase. 

Home  heating  oU,  7.6c/gallon  Increase. 

Electricity,  O.lo/kwh  Increase. 

An  average  household  heating  with  oil 
would  face  the  following  annual  Increase  in 
energy  costs: 

1,600  gallons  heating  oil,  $121.60  Increase. 

1,000  gallons  gasoline,  $78.00  Increase. 

4,800  kllowatthours  electricity,  plus  $4.80 
Increase. 

'I\>tal  direct  Impact  per  household  IB 
$204.40  increase  In  energy  ooets. 
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The  total  direct  annual  Impacts  on  the 
various  sectors  of  the  Maaaachusette  econ- 
omy are  as  loUows : 

Sector: 

Residential $90,474,980 

Industrial 28,977,220 

Commercial    114,971,440 

Transportation   +190,093,200 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  1974  breakdown  by  product  Is  shown 
In  table  2  and  figure  1. 

TABLE  II.-1974  FUEL  PRICES  AND  INDEX  WEIGHTS 
[Dollars  per  million  Btu'sj 


July  22,  1975 

RUNAWAY    SPENDING 


Total  direct  Impact  on 
State  economy 


424,  516,  840 


New  England 
„      ,.    .     ,  price  higher 

New  England        United  States       than  United 

States 

Weight      Price    Weight      Price        (percent) 


However,  because  this  money  would  be 
leaving  the  state  to  go  to  oU  producers  lo- 
cated In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  effect 
on  the  total  economy  of  the  region  Is  com- 
pounded. Because  of  this  "multlpUer"  effect, 
the  energy  cost  Increases  given  above  can  be 
expected  to  have  a  total  negative  Impact  on 
the  state's  economy  of  about  $850  mlUlon 
when  the  indirect  effects  are  passed  through. 

Fkderai.  EmatGT  Administration, 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  24, 1975. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Contb:  The  attached  paper  Is  an 
update  of  a  study  done  one  year  ago.  It  com- 
pares the  prices  paid  for  energy  by  the  end 
user  to  those  In  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  In  1974  the  prices  paid  for  energy 
were  35%  higher  In  New  England  than  in  the 
United  States.  This  U  an  Increase  over  the 

1973  differential  of  32%   and  the  1972  dif- 
ferential of  28  % . 

A  new  section  In  this  paper  Is  an  estimate 
of  the  energy  cost  components. 

The  methodology  used  and  sources  of  data 
are  the  same  as  those  described  In  the  June 

1974  paper.   Additional   copies  of  the   1974 
paper  are  available. 

Please  contact  my  office  for  any  additional 
questions  you  may  have. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Mitchell, 
Regional  Administrator. 

The  Price  Ddterential  Fob  Energt  Be- 
TW1XN  New  England  and  the  Untfed 
States — Update 

NEW    ENGLAND— TTNTTED    STATES    ENEBGT 

prices 
In  1974,  the  price  paid  by  end  users  for 
major  forms  of  energy  was  35%  higher  in 
New  England  than  In  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  This  is  an  Increase  over  the  1973  dif- 
ferential of  32%  and  the  1972  differential  of 
28%.  The  1974  Increase  in  the  differential 
to  attributable  to  the  substantially  higher 
electric  prices.  (The  Increase  In  residual  fuel 
oU  prices  were  much  higher  than  those  for 
coal  or  natural  gas) .  Table  1  Illustrates  the 
trend  1970-1974. 

TABU  l.-PRICE  OF  ENERGY  TO  THE  END  USER  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Cm'-- 8.0  Jl.  1290 

Natural  gas. .  11. 4  $2. 4636  35. 9  1. 0786 

Rwidual 21.0    1.9135  5.3  1.8657 

Gasoline 27.8    3.2876  25.9  3.2340 

Distillate 29.8    2.6174  12.9  2.4652 

Electricity ...  10. 0  10. 6900  12. 0  6. 7425 

Total.,  loao    3.4406  100.0  2.5410 


128.4 

2.6 

1.7 

6.2 

58.5 


35.4 


New  England    United  States 

(dollar  per        (dollar  per 

million  Btu)      million  Btu) 


New  England 

higher  than 

United  States 

(percent) 


1970. 
1971. 
1972. 

1974. 


1.7880 
1.9638 
2.0076 
2.2909 
3.4406 


1.4003 
1.  5224 
1.5739 
1.7287 
2.5410 


27.7 
29.0 
27.6 
32.5 
35.4 


If  New  England  were  taken  out  of  the  U.S. 
figure,  in  1974  the  energy  prices  in  New  Eng. 
land  would  exceed  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  by  38%. 

The  overaU  energy  price  is  determined  by 
weighting  the  price  of  coal,  natural  gas.  re- 
sidual OU,  gasoline,  dlstUlate,  and  electricity 
by  the  nonutUlty  consumption  of  these  prod- 
ucts. All  prices  are  exclusive  of  taxes. 


New  England  pays  the  greatest  premium 
for  natural  gas  and  electricity.  However,  the 
prices  it  pays  for  oU  products  are  not  sub- 
stantially different  from  those  paid  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

If  New  England  paid  the  same  prices  for 
energy  as  the  United  States,  the  differential 
would  only  be  11%.  So  it  can  be  concluded 
that  the  35 "c  differential  is  due  prlmarUy  to 
higher  natural  gas  and  electricity  prices,  and 
to  New  England's  consumption  patterns 
which  are  concentrated  In  high  price  fuels, 
particularly  distillate  fuel  oU. 

COST  COMPONENTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  ENERGT 
PRICES 

It  appears  that  cost  components  differ 
substantially  among  fuel  types.  Preliminary 
information  based  on  a  telephone  survey  in- 
dicate that  the  cost  of  crude  Is  the  major 
component  in  New  England's  oil  costs,  the 
price  of  coal  at  the  mine  is  the  primary  com- 
ponent in  coal  costs,  and  distribution  is  in 
the  case  of  natural  gaS.  The  components  are 
shown  In  figure  2. 

Gasoline  and  distillate  show  average  U.S. 
crude  costs  to  the  refiner,  $9.22/bbl,  refining 
costs,  and  transportation  from  Texas  to  Mas- 
sachusetts via  pipeline  and  barge.  To  this 
Is  added  termlnalllng  costs  in  the  region  and 
the  reteiler's  margin  to  make  up  distribution 
costs.  The  taxes  shown  are  federal  and  state 
at  the  pump. 

The  natural  gas  production  cost  Is  the 
welhead  price,  826/MCF.  Transportation  is 
from  Texas  to  the  final  distributor  in  Massa- 
chusetts, via  pipeline.  Distribution  costs  are 
the  difference  between  the  cost  to  the  dis- 
tributor and  the  end-user. 

The  coal  costs  are  composed  of  the  price 
at  the  mine  In  West  Virginia,  $25/ton.  and 
the  transportation  from  there  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, $6.11/ton.  Since  utilities  contract  for 
nearly  aU  of  the  coal  directly  there  are  no 
distribution  costs  shown. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  production  costs 
amount  to  80%  of  the  total  cost  of  coal,  69% 
of  dUtUlate.  42%  of  gasoline,  and  10%  of 
natural  gas.  Accordingly,  further  increases  In 
the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  or  in  crude  oil 
would  have  a  large  relative  effect  on  the  final 
end  price.  However,  doubling  of  the  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas  would  only  result  In  a 
10  7«  Increase  In  the  final  price. 

SX7MMART 

Forecasts  of  price  differentials  between  the 
U.S.  and  New  England  cannot  be  made  with- 
out taking  Into  account  the  capital  changes 
that  may  be  required  In  the  conversion  to 
alternate  fuels.  However,  it  appears  that  some 
actions  would  probably  lead  to  reduced  dif- 
ferentials. These  include :  deregulation  of  the 
price  of  natural  gas;  Increased  use  of  coal; 
and  Increased  use  of  nuclear  plants  for  elec- 
tric baseload.  Further  work  is  required  to 
determine  the  optimum  fuel  mix  for  the  re- 
gion in  terms  of  price,  security,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  objectives. 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  Lamplighter  of  La 
Mirada,  Calif.,  calls  attention  to  a  study 
of  obvious  importance  for  this  Congress. 
The  problem  of  freeing  ourselves  from 
past  program  decisions  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  editorial  entitled 
"Runaway  Spending"  from  the  June  21 
issue  of  the  newspaper  Is  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues : 

Runaway    Spending 
Almost  every  president,  congressman  and 
senator  talks  at  one  time  or  another  about 
economy  In  government. 

Not  many  do  anything  about  It. 
One  reason  U  that  they  have  set  up  the 
system  so  that  It's  difficult  for  them  to  do 
anything. 

A  study  by  the  nonprofit  Tax  Foundation 
demonstrates  that  the  areas  In  which  (Con- 
gress and  the  President  exercise  control  of 
expenditures  are  relatively  limited.  The  fed- 
eral budget  is  described  by  the  foundation 
a«  "not  so  much  a  financial  plan  (as)  a 
forecast  of  the  consequences  of  program  de- 
cisions made  in  earlier  years." 

Indeed,  the  foundation  reports  that  about 
three-fourths,  or  $261  billion,  of  the  expen- 
ditures projected  in  the  original  federal 
budget  for  the  1975-76  fiscal  year  were  not 
subject  to  annual  control  by  either  (Con- 
gress or  the  President. 

That  does  not  mean  they  are  uncontroll- 
able, the  foundation  points  out.  It  does  mean 
that  If  (Congress  and  the  President  are  to 
control  such  expenditures  they  wlU  have  to 
exercise  care  at  the  time  new  programs  are 
created. 

Social  Secvirity,  Medicare,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, housing  assistance,  food  stamps,  retire- 
ment pay  for  mUltary  officers— these  and 
other  programs  are  among  those  that  lead 
the  foundation  to  describe  government  as 
"a  massive  transfer  agent,  collecting  doUars 
from  some  groups  of  people  and  then  pay- 
ing out  those  dollars  to  other  groups  of 
people." 

All  the  programs  listed  are  good  ones.  But 
it  Is  easy  for  such  programs  to  take  over  the 
budget— and  require  higher  and  higher  taxes. 
That  will  happen  If  Congress  builds  into 
these  programs  automatic  escalator  clauses, 
If  It  Inaugurates  the  programs  without  plan- 
ning their  financing,  and  if  it  sets  them  up 
In  a  form  that  restricts  annual  budget  review. 
The  payments  to  individuals  Involved  In 
these  and  other  programs  cost  $41.8  billion 
as  recently  as  1967.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
their  estimated  cost  is  $165.1  bUUon. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  but  If  such 
programs  are  not  to  go  even  more  wildly  out 
of  control,  solutions  will  have  to  be  found. 
Among  the  solutions  suggested  by  the  Tax 
Foundation: 

1.  Require  that  program  expansion  or  new 
programs  be  accompanied  by  tax  Increases  or 
offsetting  reductions  In  other  programs. 

2.  Establish  special  goals  and  guidelines 
when  programs  are  set  up. 

3.  Provide  an  annual  budget  review  for  aU 
programs. 

4.  Limit  application  of  automatic  escalaton 
in  benefit  programs. 

"In  fashioning  a  new  budget."  the  founda- 
tion says,  "both  Congress  and  the  executive 
have  to  an  Important  degree  become  pris- 
oners of  past  program  decisions." 
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So  far  as  possible,  they  should  release 
themselves  from  this  thralldom  and  resolve 
to  avoid  Imposing  It  on  future  Congresses 
and  future  presidents. 


TO  PROVIDE  FULL- YEAR  RETIRE- 
MENT CREDIT  FOR  U.S.  COMMIS- 
SIONERS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  today 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a 
measure  allowing  for  full-year  retire- 
ment credit  for  the  service  provided  to 
the  United  States  by  former  U.S.  Com- 
missioners prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act  of  1968. 

Prior  to  1971,  U.S.  Commissioners  per- 
formed valuable  and  necessary  service  to 
the  United  States.  Under  the  commis- 
sioner system,  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  the  first  magistrate  in  each  Federal 
judicial  district,  the  Commissioners  were 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  to  receive  complaints,  is- 
sue warrants,  and  conduct  precommlt- 
ment  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
district  courts.  In  certain  instances,  they 
were  legally  authorized  to  try  and  sen- 
tence persons  committing  petty  offenses 
in  places  where  the  United  States  had 
exclusive  or  concurrent  jurisdiction.  In 
addition,  these  Commissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  take  depositions,  to  issue  at- 
tachments and  conduct  subsequent  hear- 
ings in  internal  revenue  matters,  and  to 
settle  or  certify  the  nonpayment  of  sea- 
men's wages. 

The  U.S.  Commissioners  were  on  call 
24  hours  a  day.  unless  physically  absent 
from  their  official  station  and  not  within 
reach,  for  the  issuance  of  legal  process 
and  the  conduct  of  bail  hearings,  which 
by  law  must  be  held  without  imneces- 
sary  delay  following  an  arrest.  When  not 
conducting  formal  proceedings,  the 
Commissioners  were  oftentimes  obliged 
to  justify  sureties,  entertain  motions, 
alter  bail  conditions,  issue  release  and 
commitment  orders,  and  communicate 
with  law  enforcement  personnel,  defense 
attorneys,  and  court  officials;  as  well  as 
prepare  the  documents  required  in  their 
duties  such  as  docket  sheets,  orders  ap- 
pointing defense  attorneys,  status  re- 
ports to  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals, 
notices  to  probation  officers,  and  receipts 
and  accounts  for  fine  and  surety  money. 
Their  full-time  service,  in  the  literal 
sense,  is  virtually  without  parallel  in 
the  past  or  present  civil  service.  Yet, 
their  salaried  remuneration  for  this 
truly  full-time  service  was  statutorily 
set  at  $10,500  annually. 

Based  on  a  January  15, 1974,  ruling  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  in- 
terpreting section  8332(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  those  former  U.S. 
commissioners  now  serving  as  U.S. 
magistrates  can  receive  only  one  two- 
hundred-and-sixtieth  of  a  year  In  civil 
service  retirement  credit  for  each  day 
in  which  service  performed  by  the  then 
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Commissioner  is  either  shown  on  fee 
vouchers  submitted  or  verifiable  through 
the  docket  sheets  retained  in  the  court 
clerk's  records. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  28 
former  U.S.  Commissioners  who  are  now 
magistrates,  the  nature  of  their  office 
required  the  performance  of  official  du- 
ties on  days  other  than  those  for  which 
fees  were  claimed  and  docket  entries 
made.  Oftentimes,  the  provided  fees  were 
of  the  single  fee  nature  "for  all  services 
rendered  after  the  presentation  of  the 
accused"  or  "in  lieu  of  all  other  fees  pro- 
vided in  this  section"  where  petty  of- 
fenders were  tried  and  sentenced,  and 
did  not  refiect  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sioner's efforts  extended  over  more  than 
a  single  day. 

It  is  important  here  to  note  that  these 
28  former  Commissioners,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  coverage  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System,  had  to  earn 
at  least  $3,000  annually  for  3  consecutive 
years  after  June  of  1945.  In  view  of  the 
small  size  of  the  fees  and  the  number  of 
sequential  proceedings  which  had  to  take 
place  before  any  fee  could  be  claimed, 
a  Commissioner  would  have  to  conduct 
an  average  of  300  to  400  proceedings  a 
year  to  have  reached  the  $3,000  level. 

Given  the  fact  that  these  28  magis- 
trates met  the  above  requirements  dur- 
ing their  service  as  U.S.  Commissioners, 
I  believe  that  it  is  fair  and  equitable  to 
assume  that  they  must  have  performed 
the  260  days  of  service  required  for  a  full 
year's  retirement  credit  during  their  ap- 
pointment as  Commissioners.  Such  an 
assumption,  which  the  measure  I  have 
introduced  today  would  codify,  is  both 
just  and  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  the 
former  Commissioners'  compensation 
commensurate  with  the  volume  of  their 
workload,  the  time  they  were  required  to 
expend,  and  their  services  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


AFRICAN  TALENT— ATHLETICS 
TO  ART 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica-African Invitational  Track  Meet  that 
will  be  held  in  Cleveland  on  Wednesday, 
July  23,  1975.  This  important  and  bene- 
ficial event  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Lake 
Erie  Chapter  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  of  Baldwin  Wallace  College  in 
Berea.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  there  is  no  better  way  to  initiate 
much  needed  improvements  in  this  coun- 
try's working  relationship  with  African 
nations  than  to  participate  in  nonpoliti- 
cal  events  such  as  this.  The  city  of  Cleve- 
land is  honored  to  sponsor  this  kind  of 
cooperation. 

The  athletes  involved  represent  some 
15  countries,  including  Kenya,  Nigeria, 
Ghana,  Ethiopia,  Uganda,  Algeria,  Ivory 
Coast,  Egypt,  Upper  Volta,  Mali,  Senegal, 
Gambia,  Tanzania,  and  Tunisia.  After 
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the  Wednesday  track  meet  they  will  stay 
in  Cleveland  2  additional  days  to  meet 
with  city  officials  and  visit  a  few  of  our 
fine  tourist  attractions,  including  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. They  will  also  enjoy  a  soul  food 
dinner  and  fashion  show  at  the  Karamu 
House.  The  festivities  will  culminate  on 
Friday,  July  25,  with  a  welcome  to  Cleve- 
land banquet  at  the  Crawford  Auto  and 
Aviation  Museum. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Buddy  Rich,  who  is 
the  coordinator  of  the  meet,  hosts  and 
hostesses  to  the  delegation  include  Wil- 
liam H.  Seawright  of  Seawright  Enter- 
prises, the  official  host;  Mrs.  Mae  Stew- 
art, commissioner  of  East  Cleveland; 
Mrs.  Cheryl  Wills,  of  the  House  of  Wills; 
John  Nagy,  commissioner  of  recreation; 
Dr.  Donald  G.  Jacobs  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Interchurch  Coimcil;  Artha 
Woods  of  the  Artha-Jon  Modeling 
School;  George  Anthony  Moore;  Larry 
Plants;  and  Charles  Patterson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  American -African  in- 
teraction to  all  nationalities  involved, 
and  to  black  Americans  in  particular.  I 
look  forward  to  November  22,  1975,  when 
this  week's  events  will  be  reciprocated  at 
the  Second  World  African  Festival  of 
Arts  and  Culture  in  Lagos,  Nigeria.  Rep- 
resentatives from  Cleveland  are  already 
making  plans  to  attend,  most  notably  the 
Karamu  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  extending  their  best 
wishes  for  a  successful,  rewarding,  and 
unifying  3  days.  A  recent  outstanding 
article  on  this  event  written  by  George 
Anthony  Moore  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Press  on  Friday.  July  18,  1975.  I 
commend  that  article  to  my  colleagues: 
African  Talent— Athletics  to  Art 
(By  George  Anthony  Moore) 
On  Tuesday  50  African  athletes  wlU  arrive 
here  to  take  part  In  the  United  States  of 
America-Africa  Invitational  Track  Meet 
sponsored  by  the  Lake  Erie  Chapter  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  at  Baldwin  Wallace 
College  In  Berea.  They  wUl  represent  some 
X5  countries  of  black  Equatorial  Africa  and 
those  north  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Their  presence  in  our  city  should  be  a 
gentle  reminder  to  us  that  Nov.  22  of  this 
year  wlU  mark  the  opening  of  the  Second 
World  African  Festival  of  Arts  and  Culture 
in  Lagos,  Nigeria.  It  wlU  extend  to  Dec.  29. 
exhibiting  another  dimension  of  African  life. 
Cleveland  Is  making  plans  to  send  musi- 
cians, dancers,  artists  and  dramatists  to  this 
event,  and  we  hope  the  world  famous 
Karamu  Theater  will  be  asked  to  perform. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Mitchell,  a  faculty  member  of 
Cleveland  State  University,  Is  the  coordinator 
for  this  area.  I  know  that  many  Clevelanders 
are  planning  to  attend  as  vls'tors. 

When  I  visited  Nigeria  in  October  of  1966 
I  was  impressed  to  learn  that  this  Is  the  most 
populous  country  In  Africa  and  it  accounts 
for  almost  25%  of  black  African  people.  It 
covers  an  area  about  the  size  of  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona  combined,  and  has  a 
population  of  79.8  million  people. 

Among  its  natural  resources  are  oil.  tin, 
iron  ore.  coal,  limestone,  lead,  zinc  and  tim- 
ber. This  nation  ranks  eighth  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oU  and  is  the  world's  largest  exporter 
of  peanuts  and  palm  products  and  second 
largest  In  cocoa.  It  also  has  significant  rub- 
ber and  cotton  production. 

A  festival  village  U  being  constructed  by 
the  federal  government  of  Nigeria  In  Lagos 
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for  participants  and  visitors.  There  will  be 
apartment  complexes  totaling  10,941  units. 
Some  will  have  three  bedrooms,  sitting  and 
dining  rooms  and  other  amenities.  Others 
wUl  have  either  two  or  four  bedrooms  and 
slttlng-dlning  rooms.  Additional  accommo- 
dations wUl  be  available  in  a  number  of 
luxury  ships. 

Dr  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  president  of 
Senegal  and  Gen.  Yakubu  Gowon,  Nigeria's 
head  of  state,  are  the  patrons  of  the  festival. 
Dr.  Senghor  Is  a  world-famous  poet. 

Nigeria's  new  national  theater  will  be  the 
center  of  activities.  The  ultra-modern  $40 
million  building  is  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In 
Africa.  The  theater  complex  comprises  a 
theater  hall  seating  5.000,  a  conference  hall 
with  1.000  seats  and  two  large  exhibition 
halls  and  two  cinema  halls  of  800  seats  each 
all  alr-conditloned. 

After  the  track  meet  at  BW  Wednesday,  the 
Afrtcan  delegates  attending  the  AAtJ  meet 
WUl  remain  In  Cleveland  for  two  days  before 
the  r  charter  plane  arrives  to  take  them  to 
their  respective  countries. 

The  Cleveland  community  will  be  host  for 
a  series  of  events  that  will  Include  sight-see- 
ing a  visit  With  Council  and  the  mayor  a 
^.'^  °^  ^*''"'''  outdoors  at  Karamu  House, 
climaxed  by  a  "Cleveland  welcomes  you" 
banquet  and  reception  at  the  Crawford  AvU- 
tion  Museum  that  is  open  to  the  public 

I  urge  all  citizens  to  attend  and  heln  Im- 
prove international  relations.  ^ 
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MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON:  A  TRUE 
PATRIOT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

t,^''k,?1^^  ^'■-  Speaker,  the  New 
Republic  has  as  Its  lead  article  this  week 
an  excellent  piece  by  our  coUeague 
Michael  Harrington,  explaining,  in  de- 
tail and  with  precision,  his  exact  role  in 
the  question  of  the  CIA's  involvement  in 
Chile. 

I  urge  my  colleagues— especially  those 
who  have  criticized  Mr.  Harrington— to 
read  this  piece  with  care,  and  to  note 
well  that  Mike  Harrington  followed  ev- 
ery appropriate  channel  within  the  Con- 
gress to  bring  the  issue  to  its  proper  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  Mr  Har- 
iiNGTON's  only  "crime"  was  to  recognize 
-he  horror  of  what  our  Government  did 
n  Chile,  in  trying  and  indeed  succeeding 
In  overthrowing  the  democratically 
(lected  government  of  Salvador  Allende. 
J  that  indeed  is  a  punishable  offense 
hen  we  have  surely  betrayed  our  basic 
ionstitutional  beliefs  in  open  and  hon- 
tst  Government. 

I  applaud  Michael  Harrington's  cour- 
age and  conviction  in  recognizing  bu- 
:  eaucratic  crime  in  this  country,  and  in 
1  ittempting,  by  all  appropriate  means,  to 
1  nake  our  Government  responsive  not  to 
1.  small  elite  group  of  decisionmakers 
I  ut  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  New  Republic 
i  rticle  in  the  Record: 

^NORMs  CIA  CovEBXTF— Getting  Out  thk 

Truth 

(By  Michael  J.  Harrington) 

If  a  President  engages  in  a  cover-up  of 

{  ovemment  wrongdoing,  as  happened  in  the 


Nixon  White  House,  he  can  be  challenged 
through  the  process  of  Impeachment,  which 
amounts  to  indictment  and  trial  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  what  do  we  do  if  the  Congress 
engages  in  a  cover-up?  Individual  members 
can  be  censured  or  expelled,  of  course,  but 
what  if  the  cover-up  is  institutional,  a 
product  of  the  most  time-honored  rules  and 
rituals? 

This  Is  precisely  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  in  the  unfolding  story  of  CIA 
and  other  Intelligence  agency  misdeeds. 
To  be  sure  presidential  decisions  and  actions 
are  Involved  here  too,  but  now  we  have  a 
situation  where  members  of  Congress,  In 
their  capacity  as  overseers  of  intelligence 
agency  operations,  had  knowledge  of  the 
most  blatant  crimes  and  improprieties  and 
nevertheless  did  nothing.  The  instance  I  am 
most  familiar  with  concerns  the  CIA's 
accomplishments  on  our  behalf  in  ChUe 
in  the  early  1970s.  The  reactions  to  that 
record  by  those  who  came  to  hear  of  it 
are  a  sobering  Ulustratlon  of  the  great  con- 
gressional weakness — the  habitual  reflex  of 
avoidance  and  acquiescence,  masked  by  the 
Illusion  of  activity. 

In  AprU  of  last  year,  CIA  Director  William 
Colby  appeared  at  a  closed  session  of  Rep. 
Luden  Nedzi's  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee on  intelligence  and  described  his  agency's 
long-term  involvement  In  the  political  proc- 
ess in  Chile,  where  a  bloody  coup  against 
Salvador  Allende  Gossens  in  September  1973 
had  led  to  the  installation  of  a  military 
dictatorship.  Mr.  Nedzl  had  called  Colby  in 
at  my  urging,  so  naturally  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  director  had  to  say.  Not  being  a 
member  of  Armed  Services,  i  had  to  make 
special  arrangements  to  view  the  classified 
transcript  in  the  committee  offices— the 
privilege  of  any  House  member— and  after 
some  initial  difficulties  with  the  staff  there, 
I  got  my  first  look  at  the  material  on  June  4. 
What    it    said    left    me    appalled. 

"nie  authorization  of  bribery,  the  funding 
of  political  factions  and  propaganda  cam- 
paigns, the  fomenting  of  strikes  and 
demonstrations,  a  myriad  of  destabilizing 
actions — all  directed  against  the  duly  elected 
leader  of  Latin  America's  most  sophisticated 
democracy— are  now  matters  of  public 
record.  Not  only  does  that  record  indicate 
violations  of  standing  treaties  and  other 
affronts  to  Chilean  sovereignty;  it  also  shows 
that  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
had  lied  repeatedly  to  the  American  people 
about  our  Involvement  there  and  that  some 
administration  figures  had  apparently  per- 
jured themselves  on  the  matter  before 
certain  committees  of  Congress. 

Determined  to  get  some  congressional  ac- 
tion that  would  bring  these  things  to  light 
I  approached  Mr.  Nedzl  and  asked  him  what 
he  planned  to  do  with  this  information.  He 
replied  with  a  phUosophical  shrug.  He  had 
taken  the  testimony  as  I  asked— what  more 
could  one  do?  This  Information,  after  all  was 
secret. 

Knowing  full  well  from  my  short-term  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  Armed  Services 
(ending  in  1973)  that  Chairman  P.  Edward 
Hubert  would  be  even  less  inclined  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  than  Mr.  Nedzl,  I  spoke  with 
several  subcommittee  chairmen  of  House 
Porelgn  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  now  a  mem- 
ber, and  then  with  some  of  my  staff.  I  also 
sought  the  advice  of  Larry  Stern  of  The 
Washington  Post,  a  personal  friend  who 
clearly  understood  that  the  story  was  not 
to  be  released.  But  the  reactions  of  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  other  Porelgn  Af- 
fairs colleagues,  though  generally  sympa- 
thetic in  tone,  were  equally  lacking  in  com- 
mitment. Yes  the  ChUe  story  sounded  pretty 
bad,  but  that  was  the  province  of  another 
committee  and  besides,  the  information  was 
secret. 

I  finally  wrote  to  "Doc"  Morgan,  chairman 
of  the  fuU  committee,  and  to  Senator  Pul- 
brlght.  In  those  two  long  letters  of  July 
18,  I  reviewed  Colby's  AprU  testimony  and 


argued  that  "the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  know  what  was 
done  in  our  name  In  Chile  ...  I  urge  you  to 
turn  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Porelgn  Relations  [Affairs]  Committee  for 
a  complete,  public  Investigation.  .  .  ."  i 
pointed  out  that  the  Forty  Committee,  the 
Interdepartmental  body  chaired  by  the  Presl- 
dent's  national  security  adviser,  had  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  about  $11  million 
between  1962  and  1973  to  help  block  Allend^s 
election  and  then  to  "destabilize"  his  gov- 
ernment after  he  won. 

"The  agency's  activities  in  Chile  were 
viewed  as  a  prototype,  or  laboratory  experi- 
ment," I  noted,  "to  test  the  techniques  of 
heavy  financial  Involvement  in  efforts  to  dis- 
credit and  bring  down  a  government."  I  gave 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized from  1962  through  1973,  and  explained 
to  the  respective  chairmen  that  since  ac- 
quiring this  information  I  had  tried  to  per- 
suade well-positioned  colleagues  to  pur- 
sue the  facts  but  that  nothing  seemed  to 
be  happening.  I  said  I  was  writing  to  them 
as  a  last  resort.  Rep.  Morgan  did  not  answer 
my  letter.  Sen.  Fulbright  replied,  but  not 
very  substantively,  suggesting  that  the  real 
solution  to  the  problem  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  committee  on  oversight. 

I  felt  ambivalent  at  this  point  as  to  how 
I  ought  to  proceed — I  did  want  to  stick  with 
the  congressional  process  but  could  see  no 
obvious  lines  to  follow.  At  any  rate  the  mat- 
ter was  set  aside  in  my  preoccupation  with 
the  summer's  major  event:  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Then  on  September  6,  Seymour 
Hersh  of  The  New  York  Times  called  me  up 
to  inquire  about  the  context  in  which  those 
letters  had  been  written,  saying  that  he  had 
a  copy  of  one  cf  them.  I  told  him  I  didn't 
want  the  issue  raised  in  this  manner  and, 
suspecting  he  may  only  have  heard  a  rumor, 
I  said  I  wouldn't  comment  on  the  substance 
of  the  letter  until  I  saw  his  story  in  print. 
He  assured  me  I  could  read  it  in  the  Times 
on  Sunday,  two  days  later,  which  I  did. 

Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Nedzl  asked  me  to 
appear  before  his  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee to  account  for  the  egregious  leak.  I  ex- 
plained to  the  group,  meeting  against  my 
objection  in  closed  session,  that  the  Times 
had  not  gotten  the  story  from  me  or  my  of- 
fice. But  this  was  not  satisfactory,  for  the 
point  was  raised  that  House  Rule  XI,  Section 
27(0)  says  that  no  evidence  or  testimony 
taken  in  secret  session  may  be  released  or 
used  in  a  "public  session"  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  committee.  A  further  issue  was 
the  pledge  I  had  to  sign  in  order  to  read  the 
Chile  material,  which  said  that  classified  in- 
formation would  not  be  divulged  to  any  un- 
authorized person.  Unauthorized  persons, 
the  ensuing  exchange  made  clear,  included 
other  members  of  Congress. 

This  meeting  did  not  maintain  the  high- 
est level  of  discourse — one  member  compared 
me  to  Benedict  Arnold — but  I  tried  to  make 
to  the  subcommittee  a  distinction  between 
genuine  concern  for  the  national  security 
and  the  facile  use  of  that  label  to  cover  of- 
ficial acts  of  duplicity  and  Ulegality.  Sug- 
gesting this  distinction  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal lessons  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate.  I 
maintained  that  the  cover-up  of  U.S.  actions 
in  Chile  was  yet  another  case  of  national  se- 
curity's fraudulent  application.  My  remarks 
did  not  set  well  with  the  subcommittee. 

Nevertheless  the  storm  seemed  to  pass. 
The  next  day  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Nedzl  asking  that 
a  transcript  of  the  session  we  had  Just  com- 
pleted be  made  available  to  me  when  it  was 
prepared.  The  letter  was  never  answered,  and 
I  concluded  that  Armed  Services  had  de- 
cided to  drop  the  matter.  I  went  off  to  cam- 
paign for  reelection. 

MeanwhUe  Mr.  Hersh  had  turned  over  an- 
other rock,  and  in  December  and  January 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  alleging  that  the  CIA 
had  conducted  a  program  of  massive  surveU- 
lance  of  American  citizens  In  direct  violation 
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of  its  charter.  Although  cynics  might  have 
suggested  that  this  only  amounted  to  bu- 
reaucratic overlap  wltli  the  FBI,  the  revela- 
tion jolted  Congress  in  a  way  that  harass- 
ment and  assassination  of  foreigners  never 
seemed  to — possibly  because  some  reports 
charged  that  the  agency  had  snooped  on  sen- 
ators and  representatives.  In  any  case  hard 
on  the  heels  of  the  President's  establishment 
of  the  Rockefeller  commission,  the  Senate 
voted  to  set  up  a  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  full  range  of  U.S.  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. I  proposed  formation  of  a  similar 
committee  in  the  House,  and  after  a  month- 
long  minuet  of  maneuver  and  delay,  we  had 
a  select  committee,  too.  I  felt  pretty  good 
about  it  until  the  Speaker  announced  his 
choice  for  chairman — Luclen  Nedzl. 

Luclen  Nedzl,  the  man  who  had  sat  on  his 
hands  as  chairman  of  that  permanent  sub- 
committee on  intelligence  since  1971,  who 
had  listened  to  the  agency  horror  stories 
about  the  bludgeoning  of  a  democracy  in 
Latin  America  without  so  much  as  a  murmur 
to  his  colleagues — this  was  the  man  assigned 
to  conduct  the  special  investigation  that 
would  logically  include  his  own  lack  of  ac- 
tion as  a  subject  of  inquiry.  I  went  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  the  day  his  chairman- 
ship became  official  and  said  I  thought  it  was 
an  outrage.  This  indiscretion,  I  was  told  later 
by  horrified  staff  and  coUegaues,  was  not  like- 
ly to  advance  my  career — I  had  been  given  a 
seat  on  the  committee  myself  and  would 
therefore  have  to  work  with  him — but  I  felt 
it  had  to  be  said. 

Other  members  of  the  select  committee 
later  came  to  agree  with  me.  The  press  really 
had  the  scent  by  now,  and  it  soon  came  out 
that  Nedzl,  as  chairman  of  that  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee,  had  been  briefed  on  CIA 
assassination  plots  more  than  a  year  before 
and,  once  again,  had  done  nothing.  With  this 
news  hi  hand,  the  select  committee  Demo- 
crats rebelled,  demanding  a  different  chair- 
man. But  Speaker  Albert  balked  at  dealing 
with  the  controversy,  advising  patience,  and 
the  full  House  later  gave  Nedzl  a  resounding 
vote  of  confidence  by  refusing  to  accept  his 
reslgnaiton.  This  left  Nedzl  in  charge  of  a 
committee  with  which  he  refused  to  work, 
and  t'ne  investigation  came  to  a  standstill. 

A  major  reason  for  that  vote  and  the  sub- 
sequent select  committee  stalemate  is  what 
was  happening  back  at  Armed  Services.  Curi- 
ously that  committee's  leadership  decided  to 
take  up  the  question  of  my  access  to  its  clas- 
sified files — stemming  from  the  Chile  contro- 
versy nine  months  before — at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Mr.  Nedzi's  failure  as  an  overseer 
of  intelligence  onerations  hPrt  come  to  na- 
tional attention.  On  June  10,  five  days  after 
The  New  York  Times  broke  the  story  of 
Nedzi's  inaction  on  assassination  schemes 
and  at  the  height  of  the  controversy  over  his 
remaining  as  Select  Committee  chairman. 
House  Armed  Services  met  in  an  Improperly 
announced  closed  session  and,  without  a 
quorum  present,  voted  unanimously  to  bar 
me  from  further  access  to  its  files.  No  notice 
had  been  given  me  that  this  action  was  being 
considered — in  fact  I  didn't  find  out  about  it 
until  two  days  later. 

I  won't  dwell  on  the  several  ways  In  which 
this  action,  reaffirmed  at  a  later  date  by  a 
narrow  majority  of  the  total  committee,  was 
itself  a  violation  of  House  rules,  except  to  say 
that  a  committee  cannot  take  away  the  privi- 
leges a  congressman  holds  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  as  a  whole — one  such  privilege  be- 
ing access  to  all  committee  records,  regardless 
of  committee  membership.  A  more  telling 
point  is  the  action's  glaring  hypocrisy. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson,  for  example,  was 
quick  to  say  that  he  has  received  leaks  of 
classified  information  from  many  members  of 
House  Armed  Services  on  many  occasions — "I 
have  no  difficulty  getting  secrets  out  of  that 
committee  when  I  want  them,"  he  said.  There 
are  tolerable  leaks  and  Intolerable  leaks,  ap- 
parently, and  the  characterization  depends 
not  on  the  strict  dictates  of  the  rules  but  on 
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the  current  interests  of  the  committee  lead- 
ership or  the  Executive  branch. 

The  Armed  Services  action  was  perfectly 
timed  to  shift  the  focus  of  debate  on  the  han- 
dling of  classified  material  from  Luclen  Nedzl 
to  Michael  Harrington.  And  at  least  over  the 
short  term,  the  tactic  seems  to  have  worked. 
Certainly  it  contributed  to  the  outpouring  of 
affection  for  the  harried  select  committee 
chairman  who  Just  happened  to  have  his  re.<;- 
ignation  considered  by  the  House  on  the  day 
of  the  second  Armed  Services  vote  <igalnst 
me.  From  the  swirl  of  publicity  over  another 
member's  endangering  of  the  nation's  de- 
fenses, Mr.  Nedzl  was  borne  up  on  wings  of 
angels.  The  vote  was  290  to  64. 

If  one  takes  a  step  back  from  all  of  this, 
what  emerges  is  not  a  narrow  controversy 
over  a  chairmanship  and  a  member's  prerog- 
atives, but  a  pattern  of  congressional  ac- 
quiescence in  the  seductive  game  of  shared 
secrets.  It  starts  with  the  pleasant  feeling  of 
being  privy  to  things  unknown  to  the  or- 
dinary citizen,  but  it  works  very  much  like 
blackmail.  The  more  you  know  about  dubi- 
ous secret  operations,  the  more  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  hiding,  and  the  more  you  hide, 
the  tighter  the  grip  of  the  State  Department 
or  the  CIA  or  the  Pentagon.  A  large  part  of 
Luclen  Nedzi's  problem  is  that  he  got  to 
know  so  many  and  .such  distasteful  secrets 
that  he  was  effectively  bound  and  gagged  by 
them. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  avoid  that  posi- 
tion. You  can  stick  your  head  in  the  sand 
and  let  the  administration  handle  such 
things,  or  you  can  challenge  the  terms  of  the 
game  Itself,  for  the  game  is  basically  a  fraud. 
Certainly  the  United  States  needs  a  first-rate 
Intelligence  gathering  system,  and  maintain- 
ing that  system  will  require  that  we  keep 
some  secrets.  But  the  acceptance  of  a  classi- 
fication system  gone  wild — the  mindless 
rubber-stamping  of  every  conceivable  piece 
of  Information  with  the  national  security 
label — has  obscured  the  distinction  between 
legitimate  intelligence  gathering  and  ma- 
nipulation of  people  and  institutions.  It  has 
provided  the  cover  for  almost  every  kind  of 
crime  and  impropriety  at  home,  and  it  has 
sanctioned  covert  adventures  overseas  that 
have  done  tremendous  damage  to  our  Inter- 
national standing. 

After  10  years  of  Vietnam  and  the  Water- 
gate affair,  the  American  people  understand 
this.  They  know  that  their  leaders  have  lied 
routinely,  cloaking  arrogance  and  bullying 
and  greed  in  terms  of  the  national  Interest. 
They  know  that  a  secret  agency  that  can 
overthrow  a  foreign  government  is  a  threat 
to  democracy  here.  They  know  that  a  Con- 
gress that  will  turn  away  or  masquerade  to 
bide  those  kinds  of  actions  can  also  dissem- 
ble in  its  handling  of  just  about  anything 
else.  The  Congress  knows  this,  too,  but  re- 
fuses to  admit  It.  And  that  Is  why  the  House 
Investigation  of  US  Intelligence  operations 
will  remain  a  touchy  undertaking  no  matter 
who  is  doing  the  investigating.  In  the  back 
of  every  member's  mind  is  the  uncomfortable 
sense  that  the  biggest  scandal  In  the  sordid 
story  of  CIA  wrongdoing  is  the  failure  of 
effective  oversight — the  cover-up  by  the 
Congress. 

hands  off  policy 

Henry  Kissinger,  June  1970:  "I  don't  see 
why  we  need  to  stand  by  and  watch  a  coun- 
try go  Communist  due  to  the  irresponsibility 
of  Its  own  people." 

President  Nixon.  February  1971:  ".  .  .  we 
are  prepared  to  have  the  kind  of  relationship 
with  the  Chilean  government  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  have  with  us." 

Charles  Meyer,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter- American  Affairs,  March  1973: 
"(The  US  government)  financed  no  candi- 
dates, no  political  parties  before  or  after  the 
September  8  or  September  4  (elections  In 
1970)." 

Edward  Korry,  US  Ambassador  to  Chile 
(1967-1971) ,  March  1973:  "The  United  States 
did  not  seek  to  pressvire,  subvert.  Influence 
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a  single  member  of  the  Chilean  Congress 
(which  confirmed  Allende)  at  any  time 
in  my  entire  foiu:  years." 

Harry  Schlaudeman,  Deputy  Chef  of  Mis- 
sion, US  Embassy  In  Chile  (1969-1973).  June 
1974:  ".  .  .  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
political  destabilizatlon  in  Chile,  the  US 
government  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

James  Schlesinger,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
June  1974:  ".  .  .  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  had 
no  role  In  the  overthrow  of  the  regime  in 
Chile." 

Henry  Kissinger.  September  1973:  "The 
CIA  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  coup,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief." 

President  Ford,  September  1974:  "There 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind,  our  government  had 
no  Involvement  in  any  way  whatsoever  in  the 
coup  itself. " 


MACOS  AND  MORAL  VALUES 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now 
everyone  is  fairly  familiar  with  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  MACOS  pro- 
gram. The  Monday,  July  21,  1975,  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "MACOS  and  Moral 
Values."  The  editorial  discusses  the  ef- 
forts of  our  colleague.  Congressman  John 
CoNLAN  of  Arizona,  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  abuses  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  pro- 
moting MACOS.  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  extend  my  personal  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  Congressman  Conlan  for  his 
perseverance  in  this  matter,  and  I  would 
now  like  to  read  into  the  Record,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial:' 

MACOS   AND    Moral   Valites 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently appro'-ed  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  it  prohibited  NSP 
from  using  funds  to  promote  or  market 
school  materials.  How  the  Senate  will  vote 
is  anybody's  guess,  but  the  House  action 
helps  call  attention  to  a  simmering  educa- 
tional dispute  that  has  received  far  less 
notice  than  it  deserves. 

NSP  is  involved  because  the  federal  agency 
spent  nearly  $7  million  to  develop  a  con- 
troversial fifth-grade  social  studies  course 
that  has  been  adopted  by  some  1,700  schools 
in  470  school  districts  nationwide.  The  course 
is  called  "Man:  A  Course  in  Study,"  a  harm- 
less enough  title,  but  one  that  sounds  like 
fighting  words  to  a  growing  number  of  con- 
gressional and  parental  critics.  MACOS,  as  it 
is  known,  has  aroused  passions  much  like  the 
recent  West  Virginia  textbook  dispute,  but 
the  Issue  here  is  national  rather  than  re- 
gional. 

The  purpose  of  MACOS  Is  to  foster  an  ap- 
preciation of  alien  customs  among  fifth 
graders.  Students  examine  several  species  of 
animals  plus  the  Netslllk  EsUmos.  a  society 
of  hunters  who  live  in  the  Canadian  Arctic. 
But  critics  say  the  course  promotes  cultural 
relativism  by  adopting  a  morally  neutral  at- 
titude in  its  many  references  to  cannibalism, 
adultery,  bestiality,  infanticide,  incest,  wlfe- 
swappLng  and  gerontoclde. 

It's  easy  to  brush  aside  that  concern  as 
ethnocentric  or  Ignorant,  but  it  should  not 
be  dismissed  so  lightly.  Youngsters  should 
be  taught  that  other  civilizations  have  much 
to  admire,  even  so-called  primitive  peoples 
whose  very  survival  la  a  miracle  of  adapta- 
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tion  and  resourcefulness.  But  the  prcKsess  of 
education  Is  a  process  of  drawing  distinc- 
tions; what  Is  civilization,  after  all.  If  it  is 
not  drawing  moral  Judgments  about  can- 
nibalism or  infanticide? 

Moreover,  although  the  educational  proc- 
ess necessarily  must  confront  students  with 
new  ezp>erlences  and  break  down  existing 
barriers  to  understanding,  there  Is  no  ap- 
parent excuse  for  subjecting  pre-teenagers 
to  vivid  films  of  Netsilik  killing  caribou  and 
seals,  then  drinking  their  blood  and  eating 
their  eyeballs.  Perhaps  these  scenes  are  no 
worse  than  the  scenes  of  violence  youngsters 
routinely  see  on  television  in  their  own 
homes,  but  there  Is  no  reason  for  schools  to 
compound  that  error. 

However,  some  serious  questions  about 
MACOS  go  beyond  course  content.  Para- 
mount among  them  is  to  what  lengths  fed- 
eral agencies  should  go  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote currlcvilums  and  textbooks.  As  Robert 
Merry  outlined  it  in  The  National  Observer, 
the  original  MACOS  grant  was  awarded  in 
1963  to  the  Education  Development  Center, 
a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  Inno- 
vation In  education.  In  1967,  after  receiving 
•4.8  million  in  NSF  grants,  EDC's  curriculum 
was  ready  to  market.  But  more  than  50  text- 
books publishers  tiirned  the  coiuse  down  be- 
caiise  it  was  too  controversial,  too  expensive 
or  Inadequate. 

So  EDC  sought  more  NSF  funds  to  estab- 
lish a  "dissemination  network"  to  publicize 
MACOS.  It  established  a  five-week  workshop 
to  familiarize  academics,  teachers,  and  school 
administrators  with  the  curriculum.  Many 
participants,  some  of  whom  received  college 
credits  for  attending,  later  applied  for  their 
own  NSF  grants  to  conduct  similar  lobbying 
activities.  Other  ctirrictilums  are  reportedly 
being  funded  In  part  by  NSF,  and  a  multl- 
mlUion  dollar  sequel  to  MACOS  for  high 
schools  was  recently  developed  at  taxpayer 
expense. 

MACOS  officials  say  that  no  school  district 
Is  forced  to  adopt  the  ciirriculum.  But  this 
argiunent  ignores  the  potential  corrupting 
Influence  of  federal  money.  The  course  clear- 
ly woxild  never  have  gotten  off  the  ground 
without  what  Congressman  John  Conlan  de- 
scribes as  "a  sophlslcated  and  aggressive  pro- 
motion and  marketing  network  being  orga- 
nized at  taxpayers'  expense.  .  .  ." 

No  wonder  a  growing  nimiber  of  Congress- 
men are  concerned  about  possible  tax  and 
financial  Irregularities  within  the  MACOS 
program.  They  insist  that  the  NSF  peer  re- 
view system,  used  as  the  basis  for  the  ciir- 
rlculum  grant  awards.  Is  rampant  with 
cronyism  and  federal  grantsmanship.  Still, 
the  more  Important  question  Is  why  Wash- 
ington is  dabbling  in  curriculum  matters 
at  all.  And  since  it  Is,  why  Is  It  reluctant 
to  affirm  a  preference  for  Western  values, 
products  not  of  ethnocentrism  but  of  a 
proud  and  honorable  moral  tradition? 
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I 

handicapped  children  to  realize  that  de- 
cent educational  opportunities  are  final- 
ly visible.  POr  too  long  our  country  has 
neglected  to  understand  tiie  importance, 
ability  and  potential  of  our  handicapped 
children.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  me  to  be 
part  of  a  team  that  is  helping  to  remedy 
the  problems  faced  by  our  youngsters. 
Not  only  is  this  legislation  needed,  it  is 
humanitarian  and  progressive. 


July  22,  1975 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE  MILITARY 
SITUATION  IN  KOREA 


EDUCATION  POR  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

or  KHOOK  ISLAin> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jtdy  22,  1975 

Iflr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Education  for  All  Htindi- 
cspped  Children  Act  of  1975  Is  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  makes  me  proud  to  be 
here  in  the  Congress.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  its  staff,  and  those  who 
helped  to  develcn?  this  bill  are  to  be  com- 
plimented. 

It  te  8  tremendous  advance  for  our 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

.Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  letter 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  1,  written  by  Edward  L.  King  of 
the  Coalition  of  National  Priorities  and 
Military  Policy.  The  letter  points  out 
some  of  the  possible  ramifications  of  the 
presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  South  Korea. 
Hopefully,  Congress  learned  a  lesson 
from  our  experience  in  South  Vietnam 
and  will  guard  against  any  further  U.S. 
involvement  in  land  wars  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  1, 1975] 
Perspective  on  the  Mn,rrARY  Sttdatioi*  in 
Korea 
( By  Edward  L.  King ) 
The  Evans  and   Novak  article  on  Korea 
("Strategy  for  a  Short,  Violent  War,"  Post, 
June  16)  is  yet  another  in  a  seemingly  end- 
less number  of  recent  factually  misleading 
scare-stories  about  the  gravity  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  South  Korea. 

The  situation  In  Korea  should  be  looked 
at  in  a  more  balanced  perspective.  In  their 
fascination  with  U.S.  military  operational 
detaUs  and  portraying  Kim  n  Sung's  Inex- 
perienced legions  as  ten  feet  tall,  Evans  and 
Novak  ignore  the  main  Issues  which  the 
American  people  must  consider  in  South 
Korea.  These  are  the  threats  South  Korea 
faces  and  our  bona  fide  treaty  commitments. 
This  year  the  Defense  Department  in  stat- 
ing the  "threat"  to  South  Korea  said,  "We 
believe  both  the  PRC  (Peoples  Republic  of 
China)  and  the  USSR  would  see  aggression 
in  Korea  as  "contrary  to  their  interests  .  .  . 
North  Korea  could  not  sustain  combat  opera- 
tions without  support  from  one  of  these 
nations."  There  have  not  been  any  Soviet 
or  Chinese  mUitary  units  stationed  In  North 
Korea  since  1955.  And  recently  press  reports 
have  Indicated  that  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  have  turned  cold  shoulders  to 
Kim  II  Sung's  pleas  for  Increased  military 
assistance. 

There  is  no  article  In  the  1954  U.S.-ROK 
Mutual  Security  Treaty  which  requires  the 
U.S.  to  keep  troops  in  South  Korea.  The 
treaty  states  that  in  the  event  of  armed 
attack  the  U.S.  will  consult  with  the  South 
Korean  government  and  then  teke  whatever 
action  we  deem  appropriate  In  accord  with 
U.S.  constitutional  processes. 

But  how  could  VS.  constitutional  proc- 
esses be  able  to  effectively  function  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  declare  war,  when 
our  2d  Infantry  dlvUlon  stationed  north  of 
Seoul  would  be  almost  Immediately  Involved 
In  combat  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  either 
side  In  Korea?  Evans  and  Novak  say  the 
division  would  be  pulled  back  In  reserve 
once  the  warning  of  Invasion  came.  Why 
shouldn't  It  be  pulled  back  from  Its  position 


now  to  avoid  the  danger  of  automatic  U.8 
Involvement  in  another  land  war  in  Asia 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  not  been  consulted  on  or  agreed  to 
support? 

Furthermore,  why  Is  a  U.S.  infantry  di- 
vision needed  to  help  defend  Seoul?  The 
South  Korean  groimd  forces  number  over 
612,000  men.  Many  of  these  soldiers  and  the 
one  mUllon  reeervists  who  back  them  up  are 
Vietnam  combat  vets.  These  battle  expe- 
rienced troops  that  Evans  and  Novak  Inex- 
pUcably  claim  lack  experienced  officers  for 
coordinating  land-air  operations,  face  a  450  - 
000  man  North  Korean  Army  backed  up  by 
900,000  reservists  who  have  not  been  in 
combat  since  June  1953.  Can't  we  assume  the 
North  Koreans  have  an  even  greater  short- 
age of  experienced  officers?  And  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  more  combat-expe- 
rienced, numerically  superior  South  Korean 
forces  will  supposedly  be  on  the  defensive 
Under  any  military  doctrine  the  North  Ko- 
reans would  have  to  be  assured  of  at  least  a 
2  to  1  numerical  advantage  to  hope  to  launch 
any  kind  of  a  successful  offensive  against  the 
well  entrenched  ROK  Army. 

Evans  and  Novak  also  cry  wolf  because  the 
South  Is  outnumbered  In  aircraft.  But 
numbers  of  aircraft  are  relatively  meaning- 
less. South  Korea  Is  not  Inferior  in  the  air 
because  most  of  the  North  Korean  planes  are 
old  model  MIG's  that  are  no  match  for  the 
qualitatively  superior  South  Korean  F-4's 
and  F-5E's  that  have  been  furnished  under 
the  5-year  $1.5  billion  U.S.  mUitary  assistance 
grant  program  that  is  60%  delivered. 

Plus  the  North  Koreans  would  have  to 
reckon  with  hundreds  of  land  and  carrier 
based  U.S.  fighters  from  Korea  and  Japan. 
The  most  real  danger  to  South  Korea  is 
not  from  a  massive  northern  military  attack. 
Such  military  insanity  is  highly  unUkely 
even  by  North  Korea.  The  real  danger  to 
South  Korea's  future  Is  the  repressive  regime 
of  President  Park  which  denies  segments  of 
the  South  Korean  people  basic  human  rights. 
Allowing  U.S.  generals  to  dictate  the  strate- 
gy and  command  the  forces  for  the  political 
and  military  defense  of  President  Park's  mar- 
tial law  regime  Is  Just  the  kind  of  mlxed- 
up  military  meddling  that  brought  us  Viet- 
nam. When  are  our  civilian  and  military 
leaders  ever  going  to  learn? 


A  FOURTH  STAR  POR  GEN.  CHAP- 
PIE JAMES,  AN  AMERICAN  HERO 
WHO  NEVER  QUIT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  persons 
have  observed  that  every  generation 
should  have  its  heroes.  I  firmly  believe  in 
this  adage. 

Among  America's  contemporary 
heroes,  I  am  convinced  there  are  few  who 
surpass  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James, 
Jr.  in  his  noble  field  as  an  Inspiring 
American  military  leader. 

Soon,  when  the  Senate  confirms  his 
nomination  for  a  fourth  star.  Chappie 
will  be  the  first  black  man  in  American 
military  history  to  be  a  full  general.  By 
his  outstanding  courage,  by  his  patriot- 
ism, his  faithful  service  and  his  remark- 
able ability,  he  has  more  than  deserved 
such  recognition  and  his  new  assign- 
ment as  Commander,  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command. 

Personally,  I  am  proud  to  call  Chappie 
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James — whom  the  Washington  Post 
headline  describes  as  "An  American  Suc- 
cess Story" — a  friend.  Indeed,  he  is  the 
friend  of  every  freedom -loving  American. 

All  of  us,  I  believe,  should  have  known 
Chappie's  mother,  whom  he  relates  in  the 
Post  article,  told  him  "There  Is  an  11th 
Commandment:  Thou  Shall  Not  Quit." 

This  is  the  kind  of  imwritten  law  that 
helps  produce  our  American  heroes,  like 
Chappie  James. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request  per- 
mission to  reprint  the  Post  article  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  young  and  old  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  color  who  need  to 
know  that  individually  we  all  must  learn, 
"Thou  Shalt  Never  Quit." 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  21,  1976) 
An  American  Success  Stoet 
(By  William  Grelder) 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  III. — ^The  general  is 
a  man  of  heavy  presence,  tall  and  broad 
shouldered,  with  a  deep  and  serious  voice,  a 
natural  "command  voice"  that  subtly  ex- 
tracts deference  from  those  around  him. 

So  It  was  a  rare  moment,  listening  to  this 
man  after  hours,  over  drinks.  In  the  standard 
red-brick  general's  house  assigned  to  the 
base's  vice  commander.  His  voice  tiwned  soft 
and  rheumy  as  he  stretched  out  in  the  lounge 
chair  and  sketched  word  pictures  from  his 
past. 

"When  I  was  going  to  school  with  my 
mother,  we  always  did  shows,"  he  said.  "We'd 
have  an  Easter  operetta,  a  Fourth  of  July 
patriotic  blast  and  I'd  have  the  largest  speak- 
ing parts." 

Lt.  Oen.  Daniel  James  Jr.,  55,  talked  about 
a  small  boy  nicknamed  "Chappie"  standing 
on  a  stage,  dressed  In  a  pink  tuxedo  with 
white  lapels,  while  his  cousin  Mabel  sang  to 
him  a  song  written  by  his  older  sister. 

The  general's  voice  shifted  to  a  falsetto 
Imitation  of  his  cousin  Mabel  and  he  began 
to  sing: 

"Handsome  Is  as  handsome  does.  So  the 
wise  man  say.  Feathers  fine  may  make  fin* 
birds.  But  folks  are  not  that  way. 

"It's  what  is  in  your  heart  that  counts, 
Deny  It  If  you  can;  I'm  not  impressed  with 
how  you  dress,  'Cause  clothes  don't  make  the 
man." 

The  general  laughed  at  his  own  singing. 
Why,  he  wondered,  do  those  words  stick  In 
his  memory  after  all  these  years?  He  was 
growing  up  poor  In  Pensacola,  Fla.,  only  he 
didn't  know  it.  His  mother  never  told  him. 

The  television  set  In  the  corner  was 
turned  to  the  evening  news,  with  the  sound 
turned  down,  when  the  general's  own  face 
appeared  abruptly  on  the  screen.  The  gen- 
eral Jumped  up  to  turn  up  the  volvune. 

A  news  annoiincer  Introduced  him:  Gten. 
Chappie  James,  the  first  black  man  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  military  to  be  nominated 
for  four-star  general.  The  first  black  man 
to  win  foiu-  stars  In  the  Air  Force,  the  first 
In  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces.  When 
the  Senate  confirms  his  promotion,  he  will 
take  charge  of  the  North  American  Defense 
Command  In  Colorado  Springs. 

On  the  TV  screen,  the  Interviewer  was  ask- 
ing Chappie  James  the  same  question  that 
has  followed  him  everywhere  in  his  career, 
the  question  about  racial  equality.  James 
gave  the  same  confident  answer  he  always 
gives. 

"We  still  got  another  mile  to  run  in  that 
race  for  equality,"  the  general  said  in  bis 
general's  voice.  "But  we  got  a  lot  better  track 
to  run  on  and  the  trophies  at  the  end  are 
a  lot  better  than  they  used  to  be." 

James  nodded  unconsciously,  endorsing 
the  words  of  his  filmed  image.  Some  black 
people,  he  volunteered,  resent  that  answer. 
Behind  his  back,  they  whl^>er  the  familiar 
put-down  words — "token"  and  "Oreo" — and 
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they  talk  about  Oen.  James,  the  fighter  pilot 
who  made  It  to  the  top,  as  though  he  were 
a  6-foot-4  puppet  of  the  white  man's  estab- 
lishment. Chappie  James'  "command  voice" 
turned  suddenly  to  an  old  soldier's  growl. 

"These  young  people  today,"  the  black 
general  said  scornfully,  "suffering  all  these 
obstacles  to  equality.  B-u-1-1--!  Most  of 
their  obstacles  are  illusionary.  You  can  vote. 
You  can  go  to  any  school  you  want  to.  Most 
of  them  are  making  a  career  out  of  being 
black.  They  don't  know  what  suffering  is." 

His  tone  shifted  again,  impatient  but  more 
sympathetic,  almost  pleading.  "I  hate  to  see 
kids  going  back,  trying  to  pretend  they  have 
to  do  this  all  over  again,"  he  said.  "These 
black  kids  aren't  fighting  any  battles  to- 
day— they're  going  back  over  plowed  ground. 
All  they  need  to  do  is  solidify  the  gains  that 
have  been  made." 

James  was  there  when  the  racial  barricades 
were  still  up  and,  in  his  own  way,  he  helped 
to  push  them  down.  He  attended  segregated 
schools  and  sat  in  the  back  of  the  bus.  He 
entered  the  Army  Air  Corps  when  black 
cadets  were  carefully  kept  apart,  when  black 
officers  couldn't  get  a  drink  In  the  white 
officers'  club.  James  was  there  when  the  now 
celebrated  "Tuskegee  Airmen"  and  other 
black  servicemen  staged  their  frontal  pro- 
tests against  Jim  Crow  in  the  midst  of  World 
War  U,  the  agitation  and  demonstrations 
that  some  scholars  believe  were  the  seedbed 
of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

On  one  level,  his  career  Is  a  striking  meas- 
ure of  how  much  America  has  changed  in  a 
generation,  how  very  far  it  has  come  from 
rigid  caste  system  into  which  he  was  born. 
In  another  way,  however,  the  success  of 
Chappie  James  is  an  ordinary  story  in  an 
old  tradition — a  strong-hearted  mother,  stern 
father,  a  home  in  which  he  learned  upward 
American  values:  hard  work,  ambition,  hon- 
esty, the  precious  rewards  of  education. 

James  Is  a  complicated  man.  He  comes  on 
belligerently  orthodox  in  his  values,  yet  boy- 
ishly sweet  In  his  gratitude  to  family.  Faintly 
bitter  in  his  memories  of  Jim  Crow,  but  re- 
luctant to  dim  the  glow  of  success  by  recall- 
ing those  shadows.  Proud  of  that  time  when 
black  officers  stood  up  to  defy  the  established 
order,  yet  mildly  embarrassed,  now  that  he 
Is  one  of  those  In  authority,  to  remember 
the  time,  when  he  struggled  against  Its 
abuses. 

Chappie  James  would  rather  talk  about 
his  mother  and  father,  both  dead  now.  His 
parents  had  17  children,  10  of  whom  died 
before  their  last  son,  Daniel  Jr.,  was  born 
In  1920. 

They  lived  In  a  small  frame  house  on  North 
Alcanlz  Street  in  Pensacola,  which,  unlike 
the  streets  in  the  white  neighborhood  four 
blocks  away,  was  unpaved  and  without  street 
lights.  "They  Just  called  it  the  sandbed," 
James  remembered,  "because  that's  where 
the  pavement  stopped.  I  remember  pop 
trucks  would  get  stuck  down  there  and  kids 
loved  that.  We'd  run  up  and  grab  pop.  If 
my  mother  caught  me,  I'd  get  It.  That's  one 
thing,  we  didn't  steal  and  we  didn't  lie." 

His  father  worked  first  as  a  lamplighter, 
then  in  the  gas  plant,  pushing  a  coal  dolly. 
As  a  boy,  the  general  ran  down  to  the  gas 
plant  to  deliver  his  father's  hot  lunch.  If 
the  food  was  cool,  dad  knew  that  Chappie 
had  stopped  to  daydream  on  the  way. 

"They  used  to  say  I  was  the  baby,"  James 
said,  "but  I  remember  getting  my  whacks. 
It  was  pretty  tough  standands  all  the  way 
through.  Lot  of  love  from  Mom,  lots  of  love. 
Dad,  he  was  a  tough  taskmaster." 

The  general's  mother,  the  daughter  of  New 
Orleans  servants,  fixed  her  life  on  education. 
She  had  a  high  school  education,  but  she  con- 
cluded that  the  segregated  "colored  school" 
In  Pensacola  was  not  good  enough  for  her 
children.  So  she  started  her  own  school. 

The  LUlle  A.  James  School  at  1606  North 
Alcanlz  St.  started  with  her  children,  then 
grew  to  as  many  as  70  children  as  neigh- 
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bors  asked  her  to  take  theirs  too.  Tuition 
was  a  nickel  a  day  for  those  who  could  pay. 
Others  attended  on  credit,  which  had  more 
dignity  than  charity. 

"I  don't  ever  remember  being  hungry  or 
raggedy."  James  remembered.  "We  were 
middle  class  in  that  time.  As  Bill  Cosby  says, 
we  were  poor  but  we  didn't  know  It.  We 
worked  hard.  We  were  never  on  welfare, 
I'U  tell  you  that." 

LUlle  James  taught  her  children  a  great 
deal  more  than  reading  and  writing.  Today, 
when  Oen.  James  makes  speeches  before 
young  black  people,  as  he  often  does,  hU 
preaching  echoes  his  mother's  sermons: 

"My  mother  used  to  say,  'Don't  stand 
there  banging  on  the  door  of  opportunity, 
then  when  someone  opens  It,  you  say,  wait 
a  minute,  I  got  to  get  my  bags.  You  be  pre- 
pared with  your  bags  of  knowledge,  your 
patriotism,  your  honor,  and  when  somebody 
opens  that  door,  you  charge  in.'  " 

And:  "For  you,  my  son,  there  is  an  llth 
commandment:    thou  Shalt  not  qiilt." 

And:  "'Prove  to  the  world  that  you  can 
compete  on  an  equal  basis.'  " 

And :  "  'Dont  go  somewhere  else  looking 
for  your  piece  of  the  pie.  Your  piece  is  right 
here.  You're  an  American,  you're  not  an 
African  and  don't  you  listen  to  any  of  this 
stuff  about  mggers  going  back  to  Africa.  You 
answer:  "I  didn't  come  from  Africa.  I  came 
from  1606  North  Alcanlz  Street,  Pensacola 
Fla." 

If  those  articles  of  faith  strike  some  of 
his  present-day  audiences  as  naive  or  sim- 
plistic, James  reminds  them  that  faith  in 
the  future  was  about  aU  that  American 
blacks  had  going  for  them  when  he  grew  up. 

When  James  went  off  to  study  at  Txiskegee 
Institute  in  Alabama,  he  thought  he  would 
become  an  undertaker,  one  business  in  which 
segregation  by  race  was  not  a  barrier  to  suc- 
cess. But  he  also  wanted  to  fiy. 

"Pensacola  was  the  Navy's  main  training 
base  for  filers,  the  sky  was  full  of  airplanes 
everyday  and  naturally  as  a  young  man  I 
wanted  to  fly,"  James  said.  "I  dldnt  want  to 
go  into  the  Navy,  although  that  was  my  first 
love,  because  I  wanted  to  fly.  I  didn't  want 
to  cook,"  the  task  of  many  blacks  in  the 
Navy  then,  he  said. 

Even  after  the  Army  Air  Corps  began  gin- 
gerly to  accept  young  black  men  for  flight 
training  ( an  elite  of  the  best  educated,  most 
ambitious  recruits),  they  were  kept  apart, 
training  at  Tuskegee  in  everything  from  Piper 
Cubs  to  P40s.  "It  was  a  helluva  traffic  pat- 
tern," said  James,  who  was  commissioned 
in  the  summer  of  1943.  "With  all  the  dif- 
ferent speeds,  surviving  was  a  big  thing." 

After  training  at  Ttiskegee,  the  "Tuskegee 
Airmen"  were  transferred  to  different  bases. 
Some  went  to  Europe  and  flew  combat  with 
the  99th  Squadron.  Others  went  on  to  train 
in  bombers  and  cargo  planes.  But  they  were 
always  kept  together,  segregated,  a  black  air 
force  fighting  for  democracy,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

At  Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base  in  Michigan, 
where  James  was  assigned,  the  airmen  en- 
countered separate  facilities  for  white  officers 
and  black,  despite  military  regulations  pro- 
hibiting segregation  on  bases. 

The  black  officers,  after  a  while,  decided  to 
change  things.  They  started  going  to  the 
white  club.  The  club  would  close.  When  it 
reopened,  they  went  back,  again  and  again. 

What  started  small  was  building  to  a  crisis 
when  the  black  airmen  were  abruptly  trans- 
ferred to  other  air  bases — all  In  the  South 
where  they  might  be  less  eager  to  confront 
Jim  Crow. 

But,  notwithstanding  official  threats  that 
they  could  be  accused  of  mutiny  in  wartime, 
the  protests  continued.  At  Oodman  Field, 
next  to  Ft.  Knox.  Ky.,  James  and  the  others 
tried  again  to  enter  the  white  clubs.  One  of 
the  aggressive  leaders  among  them  was  a 
young  labor  organizer  from  Detroit  named 
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Coleman    Young,    who    today    Is    mayor   ot 
Detroit. 

"They  shipped  the  bomber  group  to  Free- 
man Field  at  Seymour,  Ind.,"  Young  remem- 
bered, "and  took  the  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers club  and  gave  It  to  the  black  officers. 
We  had  determined  to  do  the  same  thing. 
They  read  an  order  warning  \is  that  we  would 
be  arrested  and  court-martialed  If  we  tried 
to  enter  the  [white]  club. 

"I  was  In  the  first  wave  arrested,  then  we 
persuaded  others.  The  damn  thing  started 
to  escalate  and  pretty  soon  every  black  offi- 
cer on  the  place  was  marching  on  the  officers 
club,  demanding  to  be  arrested." 

That  was  AprU  5,  1945,  and  101  black  air- 
men were  arrested,  charged  with  mutiny, 
treason,  disobeying  an  order,  and  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer.  One  of  the  "barracks 
lawyers"  among  them  was  a  bright,  young 
law  student  from  Philadelphia,  William  T. 
Coleman,  who  Is  now  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. James  remembers  "Bumps"  Cole- 
man as  a  curbstone  strategist. 

"Coleman  was  smooth.  He  said,  "If  you  guys 
don't  go  too  far,  you  listen  to  me,  you  won't 
get  locked  up.'  So  we  listened  to  him  and 
we  got  locked  up.  Next  day,  he  came  in  and 
says,  'You  guys  went  too  far.  But,  don't 
worry,  I'm  going  to  get  you  out.'  " 

The  "101"  were  flown  back  to  Ft.  Knox 
under  guard  and  confined  In  their  old  bar- 
racks— with  a  new  barbed-wire  fence  and 
armed  MPs  outside.  But  the  nation  hardly 
noticed.  One  week  after  the  mass  arrests 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  and  the 
Air  Corps'  embarrassment  was  obscured  by 
the  nation's  grief. 

It  Is  a  small  point,  perhaps,  but  some 
others  In  the  "101"  do  not  remember  that 
Chappie  James  was  one  of  those  arrested. 
They  do  not  remember  that  his  name  is  on 
the  list,  which  has  become  something  of  a 
latter-day  honor  roll. 

But  Coleman  Yoting  remembers  that  Lt. 
James  aided  the  group  In  another  way.  James 
was  piloting  dally  courier  flights  from  Ft. 
Knox  In  a  C-47  and  he  helped  spread  the 
word  to  the  black  press  and  official  Wash- 
ington that  101  black  officers  had  stood  their 
ground  against  segregation,  almost  unno- 
ticed. Coleman  Young  would  dictate  press 
re'eases  to  a  black  orderly  with  a  typewriter 
and  would  slip  them  through  the  fence  to 
James,  who  would  deliver  them  to  news- 
papers m  the  East. 

"Coleman  would  get  the  stuff  out  to  me," 
said  James,  laughing  at  the  memory,  "and 
I'd  drop  It  off  In  the  big  cities.  Boy,  they'd 
have  killed  me  If  they'd  known  I  was  doing 
that — using  military  aircraft." 

The  Army  put  three  men  on  trial  in  July, 
1945,  and  all  were  acquitted.  One  defense 
lawyer,  sent  In  by  the  NAACP,  was  Thiirgood 
Marshall,  now  Justice  Bdarshall  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Another  was  Theodore  Berry, 
now  mayor  of  Cincinnati.  After  the  acquit- 
tals, the  other  charges  were  dropped  and  the 
men  continued  on  their  careers.  In  and 
out  of  the  service. 

Chappie  James  stayed  In,  though  he  re- 
mained at  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  for 
more  than  six  years,  perhaps  because  of  the 
shadow  of  that  earlier  episode,  perhaps  be- 
cause promotions  were  scarce  In  those  post- 
war years.  President  Truman,  meanwhile,  Is- 
sued the  historic  1948  order  integrating  all 
of  the  armed  forces. 

In  Korea,  where  he  became  Air  Force  Capt. 
James,  he  fiew  101  combat  missions.  He  balled 
out  once,  was  picked  up  by  helicopter  and 
was  back  up  In  the  air  flying  the  same  day. 
He  also  was  living  what  his  mother  taught 
him  about  competing  on  an  equal  basis. 

"Over  a  few  beers,  I've  even  had  white  guys 
say  they  hke  me,  but  you  can  keep  all  those 
others,"  James  said.  "They  respect  me. 
They've  seen  me  roll  In  on  that  target  when 
the  flak  was  heavy.  Just  like  they  did,  and 
come  scooting  out  the  other  side.  They  re- 
spect me." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  colonel.  James  flew  combat  again  In 
Vietnam,  78  missions,  and  led  the  8th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Wing.  On  one  sweep  over  Ha- 
noi, It  destroyed  seven  MIQ's,  the  highest 
total  kill  of  any  mission  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  On  another  day,  he  flew  back  to  Thai- 
land with  52  holes  In  his  plane.  He  also 
was  noticed  by  Washington — a  black  combat 
pilot  willing  to  stand  up  for  the  war,  for 
the  government,  for  the  flag.  James  won  his 
flrst  star  in  July,  1970  and,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  former  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
R.  Laird,  he  has  gotten  an  additional  star 
every  summer  since.  The  steady  promotions 
rankle  some  white  officers  who  didn't  get 
them,  but  others  flgure  that  James  Is  Just 
catching  up  for  the  lost  time  of  the  Jim 
Crow  years. 

His  appointment  In  1970  as  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  for  public  affairs  made  him 
a  "name"  in  Washington  and  he  still  travels 
widely  for  speaking  engagements,  trying  to 
convince  young  blacks  that  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" is  a  reality  in  the  armed  services, 
that  the  door  is  open. 

His  four  stars,  he  said,  are  "Important  to 
me  in  the  largest  sense,  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  some  young  kid  on  a  hot  sidewalk 
in  the  ghetto,  where  I  was  as  a  youngster, 
needing  an  inspiration  to  show  that  better 
things  are  possible." 

And,  though  he  did  talk  about  them,  James 
would  Just  as  soon  forget  those  earlier  days 
when  black  officers  were  treated  as  different 
and  conflict  with  authority  ensued.  "I  hate 
to  think  of  that  time,"  he  said.  "It  makes 
me  bitter  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  ought 
to  feel  good." 
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HAWK  SALE  WILL  FURTHER  UP- 
SET MIDEAST  BALANCE  OF 
POWER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  wrest  concessions  from  Israel, 
the  administration  appears  to  have  em- 
barked on  a  course  of  weakening  Israel 
militarily.  This  ill-conceived  policy  has 
disastrous  implications  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  around  the  globe.  Symp- 
tomatic of  this  short-sighted  approach  to 
Middle  Eastern  affairs  is  the  administra- 
tion's recently  announced  decision  to  sell 
to  Jordan  Hawk  missiles  and  other  high- 
ly-sophisticated military  hardware  cost- 
ing in  excess  of  $350  million.  This  sale 
threatens  further  to  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  arms  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  bloc.  In  the  interest  of  world  stabil- 
ity. Congress  should  exercise  its  right 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to 
disapprove  this  sale  by  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

The  consequences  of  a  failure  to  stop 
tMs  sale  are  ably  analyzed  in  a  column 
by  George  F.  Will,  "SeUing  Arms  to  Jor- 
dan," which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post.  An  excellent  discus- 
sion of  recent  dangerous  developments  in 
the  Middle  East  balance  of  power,  includ- 
ing the  effects  of  the  proposed  Jordan 
missile  purchase,  is  contained  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Terence  Smith  in  the  New  York 
Times,  July  20,  "The  Real  Threat  to 
Peace  is  North  of  Israel,  Not  South." 

I  commend  these  pieces  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  21,  1975] 
Selling  Arms  to  Jordan 
(By  George  F.  Wills) 
Congress,   pursuant   to   its   constitutional 
duty  to  keep  the  Executive  branch  on  a  short 
leash,  has  given  Itself  power  to  veto,  within 
20  days  of  notiflcatlon,  any  arms  sale  exceed- 
ing $25  mUllon.  It  has  until  July  30  to  veto 
the  administration's  proposal  to  sell  Jordan 
a  $350  million  anti-aircraft  missile  system. 

Jordan's  King  Hussein  has  said  that  one 
reason  Jordan  refused  to  Join  the  Arab  war 
against  Israel  In  October  1973  was  that  Jor- 
dan lacked  an  air  defense  system.  The  pro- 
posed arms  sale  would  eliminate  that  Inhibi- 
tion, and  would  enhance  Hussein's  offensive 
capability  against  Israel. 

Hussein  has  told  a  Beirut  magazine  that 
he  wants  the  weapons  so  he  can  help  Syria  in 
any  future  war  against  Israel.  Equally  alarm- 
ing, the  administration's  proposal  has  about 
it  a  certain  deviou.<!ness  which,  considering 
the  lameness  of  administration  arguments  for 
the  proposal,  compels  this  suspicion-  one 
purpose  of  the  sale  may  be  to  make  Israel 
more  vulnerable. 

The  administration,  which  has  been  fan- 
ning war  fears,  may  believe,  contrary  to  ex- 
perience and  reason,  that  Israel  will  become 
more  compliant  to  Arab  (and  U.S.)  pressures 
as  it  becomes  more  vulnerable  to  Arab 
weapons. 

In  May  the  administration  indicated  that 
the  sale  would  involve  only  three  Hawk  mis- 
sUe  batteries  and  36  Vulcan  units.  The  Vulcan 
Is  a  radar-guided  anti-aircraft  gun  designed 
to  cope  With  aircraft  flying  low  enough  to 
elude  Hawks.  ^ 

Even  a  three-battery  system  might  have 

f  v.^ltf**''"'^^^  ^^^^^  °^  diminishing  the 
inhibitions  Jordan  felt  In  October  1973  But 
a  three-battery  system  could  be  considered 
merely  defensive:  It  could  defend  Amman. 
Jordan  s  capiui,  and  could  not  be  moved  to- 
ward Israel  without  denuding  Amman 

Now  the  administration  wants  to  sell  Jor- 
dan 14  Hawk  batteries  with  532  missiles 
nn  tV  ,*^*  number  of  Israeli  aircraft)  and 
100  Vulcans.  Such  a  system  would  be  useful 
to  Hijssem  in  the  contingencv  for  which  he 
says  he  wants  it-a  Joint  Jordanian-Syrian 
war  effort  against  Israel.  ■^t^^u 

Israel,  unable  to  match  her  enemies  man- 
for-man  or  tank -for -tank,  relies  on  air  pow- 
er. Fourteen  anti-aircraft  batteries  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  could  provide 
cover  for  Jordanian  and  Syrian  ground  forces 
advancing  22  miles  into  Israeli  territory.  And 
the  batteries  can  be  moved  quickly  with 
advancing  forces.  1  j        1^ 

The  1973  war  revealed  a  fragile  modus 
Vivendi  between  Israel  and  Jordan.  Evidently 
^rael  will  not  attack  Jordan  unless  Jordan 
first  attacks  Israel,  which  Jordan  is  only  apt 
to  do  If  it  has  the  sort  of  anti-aircraft  sys- 
tem the  administration  suddenly  wants  to 
sell. 

The  administration's  primary  argument 
for  the  sale  Is,  predictably,  that  If  the  U.S. 
doesn't  sell  Jordan  the  anti-aircraft  system, 
Jordan  wUI  get  an  equivalent  system  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  argument  Is  Implau- 
sible, and  It  Is  Inharmonious  with  the  admln- 
^tratlon's  secondary  argument,  which  Is  that 
Hussein  Is  moderate  and  pro- Western  but  the 
weapons  sale  is  necessary  to  keep  him  that 
way. 

In  fact,  Hussein  is  not  anxious  to  change 
his  reliance  on  U.S.  arms,  in  part,  no  doubt, 
because  he  U  not  anxious  to  receive  the  So- 
viet technicians  who  would  come  with  any 
comparable  Soviet  missile  system. 

If  Hussein  Is  as  moderate  as  advocates  of 
the  arms  sale  say  he  Is,  then  he  does  not 
mean  what  he  says  about  wanting  the  mls- 
sUes  for  a  Joint  war  effort  with  Syria.  In  that 
case  Israel  will  not  strike  at  Jordan,  and  Hus- 
sein will  not  need  14  anti-aircraft  batteries. 
If  Hussein  is  not  that  moderate,  he  cannot 
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be  trusted  with  the  offensive  advantage  14 
batteries  would  give  him. 

Anyway,  why  does  Jordan  need  14  batteries 
of  the  newest  version  of  the  Hawk  to  defend 
Itself  against  Israel,  whUe  Israel  has  only  10 
batteries  of  an  older  version  of  the  Hawk 
to  defend  Itself  against  all  Its  Arab  enemies? 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  possible  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  anti-aircraft  weapons  to  Jor- 
dan, and  the  current  delays  of  aircraft  and 
other  weapons  to  Israel,  are  aspects  of  the 
same  policy.  It  Is  a  reckless  and  Ignoble  pol- 
icy of  U.S.  pressure  designed  to  achieve  a 
Mideast  settlement  by  extorting  endless  con- 
cessions irora  Israel. 

Fortunately,  Congress  can  veto  this  folly  at 
no  rl'k  other  than  that  of  an  admittedly 
tedious  but  otherwise  unimportant  recur- 
rence of  Secretary  Kissinger's  laments  about 
congressional  Incursions  into  process  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1975] 

The  Real  Threat  to  Peace  Is  North  of  Is- 

"•'T.,  Not  South 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Jerusalem.— Nearly  hidden  amid  the  at- 
tention given  to  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  the  Sinai,  almost  lost 
among  the  speculations  about  a  New  Sinai 
accord,  a  small  news  dispatch  last  week 
began. 

Baghdad— Iraqi  President  Ahmad  Hassan 
al-Bakr  called  yesterday  for  the  establish- 
ment (if  a  "Joint  military  front"  between 
Syria  and  Iraq  against  Israel.  .  .  .  and  for 
the  presence  of  Iraqi  troops  In  Syrian  terri- 
tory. 

The  proposal  for  a  Joint  military  command 
between  Iraq  and  Syria  could  prove  to  be 
more  of  an  omen  In  the  Middle  East  than  all 
the  diplomatic  activity  over  the  Slnal.  For 
it  is  on  Israel's  northern  and  eastern  ft-ont 
along  her  borders  with  Syria  and  Jordan' 
that  the  most  immediate  threat  to  the  fragile 
Middle  East  cease-fire  lies. 

No  one  expects  war  there  tomorrow,  but 
there  is  an  accepted  consensus  In  Israel 
shared  by  many  American  officials,  that  lim- 
ited fighting  Is  more  likely  than  not.  It  may 
come  late  this  year  or  early  next,  It  may  take 
the  form  of  scattered  commando  actions  or 
a  controlled  "war  of  attrition"  in  which  the 
two  sides  pound  each  other  with  artillery 
from  behind  fixed  lines. 

Iraq's  proposal  for  a  Joint  mUltary  com- 
mand with  Syria  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
for  coming,  as  It  did,  after  months  of  public 
mctlon    between    Baghdad    and    Damascus 
The  two  regimes  are  headed  by  rival  fac- 
tions of  the  militant  Baath   (Renaissance) 
party  and  the  relations  between  them  were 
recently  described   by  an   Israeli  expert  as 
roughly  equivalent  to  Cain  and  Abel." 
The  Iraqi  proposal  was  only  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  developments  to  the  north  and  east 
that  the  Israelis  have  been  watching  closely 
The  most  Important  Include  the  following: 
The  rapproachment  between  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan. After  an  official  visit  by  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Hafez  al-Assad  to  Amman  last  month 
the  two  countries  announced  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  Joint  high  commission  to  co- 
ordinate their  policies  In  military,  political 
economic  and  cultural  fields.  Although  this 
stops  short  of  a  Joint  mUltary  command   it 
achieves  what  the  Syrians  wanted  most,  a 
Close  military  coordination  that  will  protect 
their  south-eastern  flank  against  an  Irsaell 
attack. 

The  Jordanian  shift  of  Infantry,  armor  and 
anti-aircraft  units  from  the  Jordanian- 
Syrian  frontier  to  the  Jordanlan-IsraeU 
rront.  Although  the  units  involved  appar- 
ently are  not  large,  they  wUl  effectively  block 
an  Israeli  flanking  movement  against  Syria 
and  have  aready  permitted  Syria  to  pull 
troops  from  the  southern  Golan  Heights  and 
reposition  them  elsewhere. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

New  contacts  between  Jordan  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  After  their 
military  showdown  in  1970-71,  and  their  po- 
litical confrontation  at  the  Rabat  conference 
In  September,  1974,  the  two  have  been  grop- 
ing towards  a  new  understanding. 

United  States  military  assistance  to  Jordan. 
A  battle  for  Congressional  approval  Is  In  the 
offing,  but  the  Administration  has  proposed 
the  sale  to  Jordan  of  a  modern,  $350-mlllion 
air  defense  system.  Including  Hawk  antiair- 
craft mlssUes.  The  system  will  provide  Jor- 
dan with  the  kind  of  air-defense  shield  which 
King  Hussein  has  admitted  kept  Jordan  from 
all-out  Involvement  In  the  October.  1973 
war.  • 

The  fighting  In  Lebanon  and  the  emer- 
gence there  of  a  new,  militant  regime  closely 
allied  to  the  Syrians  and  on  good  working 
terms  with   the  Palestinians. 

Obviously  none  of  these  developments 
bodes  well  for  Israel. 
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A  negative  factor 

However,  there  Is  a  constant  factor  In  the 
formula  that  should  not  be  Ignored:  the 
perennial  Inter-Arab  friction  that  often 
causes  these  marriages  of  convenience  to 
dissolve  before  they  amount  to  anything 

Premier  Yitzhak  Rabin's  strategy  for  deal- 
ing with  the  threat  from  the  north  Is  to  con- 
clude an  agreemeui,  niot  in  the  south.  That 
IS,  ne  hopes  to  sign  an  accord  with  Cairo 
that  WUl  effectively  remove  Egypt  from  the 
action  if  new  fighting  erupts  In  the  north 
^i-Pf  ®  *"  ^°^^  ^  Israel  who  think  that 
this  Is  hopelessly  naive,  that  Israel  has  no 
real  chance  to  drive  such  a  wedge  Into  the 
Arab  worid,  that  Egypt  would  be  forced  by 
Arab  pride  to  Join  in  a  new  war. 

Mr.   Rabin   concedes   that   a   war   in   the 

°°,^A^°]*'**   ^^   '^«   ultimate   test  of  the 
validity  of  any  new  agreement  he  is  able  to 

thfr.^T'^*^,.^^P*-  ^'  ^KyP*  J°^  ^'  he  says, 
then  Israel's  doubts  about  Cairo's  true  mo- 
tives will  be  confirmed.  If  Cairo  stands  aloof 
a  gap  of  seismic  proportions  will  have  been 
opened  in  the  wall  of  Arab  unity 
c„ll^^*  hlgb-rlsk  policy,  but  Mi-.  Rabin's 


CHILD  CARE  AGENCY  SCANDAL  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY  EXPOSED-- 
PART  VI  ^•^'^2->— 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  insert  the  final  article  in  a  six-part 
investigative  series  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Dally  News  into  the  private  child 
care  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  previous  articles  uncovered  some 
very  serious  abuses  In  the  system  in- 
cluding misuse  of  funds,  and  abuse  and 
neglect  of  children  housed  In  these  agen- 
cies. Yet  the  most  serious  charge  leveled 
at  these  agencies  deals  with  their  failure 
to  provide  permanent  adoption  oppor- 
tunities for  children. 

I  intend  to  hold  a  congressional  hear- 
ing on  August  19  and  20  hi  New  York 
to  examine  the  problem  and  propose 
remedial  legislation.  I  Intend  to  call 
agency  officials  as  well  as  children  vic- 
timized by  agencies  as  witnesses.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  meaningful  legislation  can 
be  developed  and  passed  by  Congress  to 
rid  this  Nation  of  this  imconscionable 
scandal. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  hi  the  Rec- 
ord I  insert  the  final  article  in  the  series 
entitled  "Adoption  Agencies  Work  Hard— 
at  Keeping  Kids." 

The  article  follows: 
Adoption  Agencies  Work  Hard— At  Keepino 
Kids 
(By  William  Heffernan  and  Stewart  Aln) 

Private  child-care  agencies,  Intent  on  keep- 
ing homeless  city  chUdren  locked  In  long- 
term  foster  care,  are  openly  resisting  a  new 
organization  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  find 
adoptive  homes  for  chUdren  the  agencies 
have  labeled  "Impossible  to  place." 

In  a  three-n'onth  Investigation  of  the  city's 
child-care  system.  The  News  found  that 
thousands  of  chUdren  were  being  denied  the 
chance  of  finding  permanent  homes  whUe 
these  private  agencies  collect  millions  of  tax 
dollars  for  their  continued  maintenance. 

The  investigation  found  also  that  many 
of  these  agencies  have  refused  even  to  meet 
with  the  new  organization  CS-Spauldlng  for 
ChUdren,  the  only  private  agency  created  spe- 
cifically to  find  adoptive  homes  for  dlfficult- 
to-place  children. 

Other  agencies,  it  was  found,  have  refused 
to  give  Spauldlng  Information  needed  for  the 
adoptive  process  and  some  have  even  "hung 
up"  on  Spauldlng  telephone  contacts  about 
possible  adoptions. 

Eve  Smith,  Spauldlng's  director,  told  The 
News  that  most  of  the  private  agencies  her 
organization  has  contacted  seem  "to  be  geared 
to  keeping  children  in  care,  rather  than  get- 
ting them  back  to  their  families  or  Into 
adoptive  planning." 

She  cited  the  case  of  a  2-vear-old  brain- 
damaged girt  recently  referred  to  her  organi- 
zation by  the  New  York  City  Interagency 
Relationship  Program.  When  Spauldlng  tried 
to  contact  the  agency  caring  for  the  child, 
who  Is  legally  free  for  adoption,  the  agency 
"refused  to  meet  with  us.  let  u"?  see  the 
child  or  In  any  way  look  for  an  adoptive  home 
for  her."  Mrs.  Smith  said. 

In  the  few  months  Spauldlng  has  been 
working  to  move  chUdren  out  of  foster  care, 
they  have  managed  to  place  seven  children 
in  adoptive  homes  and  are  In  the  nUdst  of 
placing  seven  others. 

Mrs.  Smith  stressed  that  her  organiza- 
tion's policy  is  to  "cooperote  with  and  serve 
agencies  who  refer  children  to  us."  But  whUe 
some  agencies  have  been  cooperative,  the 
others  have  thrown  roadblocks  in  Spauldlng's 
path. 

"We  have  encountered  various  forms  of 
resistance,"  Mrs.  Smith  said.  "One  agency's 
adoption  worker  talked  about  referring  a 
black,  11-year-oid  girl  to  us.  The  referral 
was  'squashed'  by  the  director  of  the  agency 
because  the  director  felt  Spauldlng  was  'still 
too  new.'  So  the  child  goes  unplaced,  even 
though  we  presently  have  a  prospecUve  adop- 
tlve  family  requesting  such  a  child." 
try  to  "dump"  kids 

"There  have  been  other  Instances  when  an 
agency  showed  a  desire  to  use  Spauldlng  to 
'dump'  kids  for  whom  there  Is  no  other 
place,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Smith  cited  the  case  of  a  17-year-old 
boy  whom  an  agency  worker  referred  to 
Spauldlng.  A  check  of  the  chUd's  records 
showed  that  he  was  not  legaUy  free  and  had 
never  been  consulted  about  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  adopted.  But  the  worker  had  to 
"move  the  boy  and  saw  Spauldlng  as  a  con- 
venient way  of  getting  rid  of  the  problem." 

In  another  Instance,  an  agency  caseworker 
expressed  "ambivalence"  about  the  adoption 
possibUltles  of  a  12-year-old  black  boy  re- 
ferred to  Spauldlng  a  year  ago  when  the 
child  became  legally  free. 

"Although  we  have  offered  our  assistance 
to  the  agency  and  spent  many  hours  helping 
the  worker  prepare  the  chUd  for  adoption. 
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there  has  been  no  movement,"  Mrs.  Smltb 
said. 

The  child,  Mrs.  Smith  explained,  was 
abandoned  at  Infancy  by  his  mother  and  was 
placed  in  "foster  care  directly  from  the  hos- 
pital where  he  was  born."  The  child  was  never 
freed  for  adoption  until  he  was  11. 

Such  examples  of  children  who  have  been 
kept  In  foster  care  since  Infancy  are  not  un- 
common, Mrs.  Smith  said.  One  of  the  cases 
referred  to  her  agency  was  that  of  a  5-year- 
old  boy  who  could  have  been  made  legally 
free  for  adoption  when  he  was  an  Infant. 

"Despite  several  overtures  on  our  part,  the 
agency  has  neglected  to  follow  through,"  she 
said.  "Because  be  has  already  been  In  several 
foster  homes  and  Is  showing  what  seems  to 
be  an  emotional  disturbance,  the  agency 
has  decided  that  he  Is  'unadoptable.' " 

In  still  another  case,  Mrs.  Smith  said,  an 
agency  disagreed  with  a  doctor  regarding  the 
placement  of  a  9-year-old,  slightly  retarded 
black  girl.  The  agency  wanted  to  place  the 
child  In  an  Institution  even  though  the  doc- 
tor believed  the  child  could  be  placed  In  an 
adoptive  home. 

When  the  case  went  before  the  courts  for 
review,  the  Judge  agreed  with  the  doctor  and 
ordered  the  child  placed  for  adoption.  The 
agency  was  so  furious  that  It  declared  It  was 
"washing  Its  hands"  of  planning  responsibil- 
ity for  the  child.  Spauldlng  Is  now  waiting 
for  the  agency's  approval  to  print  the  child's 
picture  to  help  recruit  adoptive  parents. 

Mrs.  Smith  places  part  of  the  blame  for 
agency  resistance  on  the  city  child-care  sys- 
tem Itself,  which  Is  based  on  a  dally  reim- 
bursement rate  for  each  child  In  foster  care. 

AGENCY  LOSES  FXK 

"When  children  are  sent  back  to  their 
biological  families  or  placed  for  adoption,  the 
agency  loses  the  dally  rates,"  she  said.  "That 
fact  most  certainly  contributes  to  many  vol- 
untary agenclea'  seeming  reluctance  to  'let 
children  go.* " 

The  children  referred  to  Spauldlng  are 
those  who  are  older,  those  who  have  been  In 
foster  or  Institutional  care  for  some  time  and 
those  who  are  considered  the  moet  difficult 
to  place  by  the  agencies  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Smith  said,  all  but  one 
of  the  14  children  she  has  worked  with  could 
have  been  placed  for  adoption  much  earlier 
If  they  had  been  Identified  as  adoptable  and 
made  legally  free. 

"Pour  could  have  been  placed  prior  to  the 
age  of  1,"  she  noted.  "Three  of  the  four  were 
apparently  not  placed  because  It  was  dis- 
covered that  they  had  physical  handicaps." 

trSE  HANDICAP  AS  EXCUSE 

She  added  that  her  experience  to  date 
Indicates  that  "many  older  and/or  handl- 
capp>ed  children  are  adoptable"  but  agencies 
must  make  an  effort  to  find  adoptive  parents 
for  them.  But  the  News  has  found  that  agen- 
cies often  use  handicaps,  both  emotional 
and  physical,  as  an  excuse  not  to  make  a 
Child  available  for  adoption. 

It  has  also  found,  however,  that  of  the 
1,203  prospective  adoptive  parents  now  listed 
with  the  State  Adoption  Exchange,  1,190 
have  actually  expressed  a  preference  to  adopt 
a  child  with  a  handicap. 

STORT  OP  STEVEN 

One  caseworker  spoke  about  Steven  a  4- 
year-old  black  child  who  Is  legally  free  for 
adoption. 

In  1973,  the  caseworker  said,  Steven's  pic- 
ture appeared  In  the  Amsterdam  News  so 
that  an  adoptive  home  could  be  found  for 
what  the  newspaper  described  as  a  "bright, 
friendly,  affectionate  child." 

A  middle-aged,  childless  black  couple  liv- 
ing In  Connecticut  saw  Steven's  picture  and 
Immediately  Inquired  about  adoption. 

"At  first  they  were  told  they  couldn't  be 
considered  because  they  were  too  old,"  the 
caseworker  said.  "So  the  husband  (age  63) 
and  the  wife  (age  40)  contacted  their  lawyer 
and  were  told  refusal  on  those  grounds  was 
lllegaL 
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"But  when  they  told  that  to  the  agency," 
the  caseworker  added  "the  reason  was  sud- 
denly changed.  The  new  reason  for  turning 
them  down  was  that  Steven  had  to  be  placed 
In  a  home  with  other  children  because  that 
best  suited  his  psychological  needs." 

GAVE  UP  FIGHT 

"But  they've  recently  adopted  a  child  from 
Massachusetts,"  the  caseworker  said.  "Mean- 
while, Steven  is  still  In  foster  care  and  the 
older  he  gets,  the  fewer  chances  he'll  have  of 
ever  being  adopted." 

The  News  spoke  with  numerous  couples 
who  attempted  to  adopt  children  through  the 
child  care  system  and  found  an  assortment  of 
stumbling  blocks  thrown  in  their  paths. 

Those  couples  said  agencies  alienate  po- 
tential adoptive  parents  by  "putting  them 
through  the  wringer"  In  a  series  of  interviews 
that  probe  their  Innermost  thoughts  and  sex- 
ual relations  \n  an  almost  voyeuristic  way. 
The  Interviews  are  often  embarrassing,  they 
said. 

Couples  are  questioned  both  together  and 
separately,  and  many  wonder  whether  to  re- 
veal their  true  feeling  or  to  recite  answers 
they  believe  the  agency  is  seeking. 

Guidelines  established  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  clearly  state  that  once 
an  agency  has  completed  its  review  of  an 
applicant,  the  applicant  must  within  a  given 
time  be  Informed  where  he  stands. 

But  a  number  of  persons  have  said  they 
were  never  Informed  of  whether  they  had 
met  agency  requirements  and  were  kept  on 
tenterhooks  for  months  awaiting  a  possible 
call  from  the  agency. 

"Everytime  the  phone  rang  I  died  a  little," 
recalled  one  woman.  "For  eight  months  I 
sat  with  a  lump  In  my  throat  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  agency  had  approved  our 
application.  We  lived  on  pins  and  needles, 
afraid  to  make  a  phone  call  In  case  the 
agency  called  to  say  they  had  found  a  child 
for  us.  We  cut  all  of  our  phone  conversations 
short  and  lived  in  suspense." 

That  woman  was  lucky.  But  other  couples 
have  not  been  so  fortunate.  A  registered 
nurse  In  the  Bronx  has  been  waiting  nine 
years.  She  has  been  to  three  agencies,  none 
of  whom  have  Informed  her  whether  her  ap- 
plication has  been  either  approved  or  re- 
jected. 

State  guidelines  emphasize  also  that  "fam- 
ilies with  children  by  birth  or  adoption  should 
be  given  the  same  consideration  as  childless 
couples.  The  Important  qualification  Is  their 
capacity  to  extend  parenthood  to  another 
chUd." 

Nevertheless,  The  News  has  interviewed 
couples  who  said  they  were  flatly  rejected  be- 
cause they  have  children  of  their  own. 

The  state  guidelines  stress  also  that  the 
primary  aim  of  child  care  agencies  Is  to  see 
that  children  get  adopted  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  long  as  no  serious  Impediments  are 
found  when  investigating  prospective  par- 
ents. Indeed,  say  the  guidelines,  "most 
couples  do  have  the  capacity  for  adoptive 
parenthood." 

But  Gary  RolLnick,  president  of  the  Adop- 
tive Parents  Committee  of  New  York  State, 
said  that  he  and  his  wife  were  turned  down 
as  adoptive  parents  on  the  ground  that  his 
wife  was  "too  fat." 

The  Rollnlcks  eventually  adopted  a  child 
from  another  state  that  did  not  believe  his 
wife's  weight  precluded  her  ability  to  offer 
loving  care. 
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ARMS  SALES  TO  JORDAN 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  ICASSACHUSnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  voice  my  (^position  to  the  adminis- 


tration's decision  to  sell  $350  million 
worth  of  military  armaments  to  Jordan. 

The  very  existence  of  Israel  is  threat- 
ened by  this  proposed  sale  of  arms,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  Jordan  and 
its  neighbor.  Syria,  have  armoimced  the 
estabUshment  of  a  joint  military  com- 
mand. It  Is  a  distinct  possibiUty  that 
these  weapons,  intended  for  Jordan, 
could  end  up  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
aggressive  Syria,  thus  bringing  the  Mid- 
east to  the  brink  of  another  war. 

I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues,  that 
President  Ford  has  announced  a  "reas- 
sessment" of  American  policy  toward 
the  Mideast.  I  beUeve  that  a  "reassess- 
ment" resulting  in  the  announced  sale  of 
$350  million  worth  of  military  hardware 
is  no  reassessment  at  all,  but  rather  is 
a  conscious  decision  to  "let  twist  slowly 
in  the  wind"  our  long-standing  friend 
and  ally,  the  state  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  voice 
their  concern  in  this  matter  and  to  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  337 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  to  Jordan 
of  advanced  missile  systems. 


WNBC-TV  RUNS  EDITORIAL  SERIES 
ON  NEW  YORK  CITY  HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
New  York  City's  current  fiscal  problems 
is  a  serious  housing  shortage  caused  by 
abandoned  buildings,  many  of  them 
structurally  sound,  that  are  no  longer  on 
the  city's  active  tax  rolls.  Actually,  these 
buildings  are  on  the  delinquent  tax 
rolls. 

The  city  has  developed  programs  of 
rehabihtation  of  these  buildings  for  low- 
Income  groups,  but  they  have  failed.  Re- 
cently, WNBC-TV  aired  a  series  of  four 
editorials  outlining  the  housing  problem 
which  effects  part  of  my  district  that 
falls  within  the  boundaries  of  New  Yoit 
City.  One  of  the  editorials  described  the 
eCforts  of  private  tenant  groups  and  their 
homesteading  program. 

These  groups  have  taken  vacant,  run- 
down houses  and,  unencumbered  by  re- 
strictive bureaucratic  regulations  which 
have  not  worked,  they  have  restored 
these  buildings  within  the  framework  of 
building  codes  and  subsequent  examina- 
tion by  building  inspectors. 

These  homesteaders  have  completed 
the  restoration  of  these  buildings  them- 
selves. Even  more  Important,  these  re- 
stored buildings  are  now  back  on  the  tax 
rolls  of  New  York  City  thanks  to  the 
energy  and  independence  of  homestead- 
ers who  have  remained  aloof  from  the 
city's  own  imworkable  programs  of  a 
similar  nature.  Following  are  the  four 
WNBC-TV  editorials  which  outline  the 
problem  and  present  an  alternative  solu- 
tion that  should  be  examined  by  urban 
areas  throughout  the  country: 

Saving  the  Crrr's  Housing  I 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  Beame 
administration  to  spend  millions  of  doUan 
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for  the  construction  of  new  housing  In  run- 
down areas  of  the  city  can  only  be  described 
OS  non-senslcal.  Skyrockettlng  construction 
costs  make  It  Impossible  for  the  city  to  con- 
sider new  construction  as  the  solution  to  In- 
adequate living  conditions  In  low  Income 
aeighborhoods.  Rehabilitation  of  the  present 
bousing  stock  Is  now  the  most  promising 
solution. 

There  are  approximately  thirty  six  thou- 
sand apartments  abandoned  every  year  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  A  great  percentage  of 
these  are  structurally  sound  units  that  can 
be  renovated  at  relatively  low  costs.  The  key 
to  successful  renovation  is  to  start  Immedi- 
ately after  abandonment  and  before  the 
building  Is  vandalized  and  burned.  But,  the 
city  has  failed  to  provide  any  successful  pro- 
gram that  can  help  low  Income  tenants  pur- 
chase and  renovate  these  units. 

The  municipal  loan  program,  for  example, 
provides  low  Income  tenants  with  money 
to  buy  and  renovate  their  future  co-op  apart- 
ments— but  ties  them  up  for  thirty  years 
paying  up  to  8'/2  percent  Interest.  Ninety 
percent  of  those  loans  are  currently  In  de- 
fault. With  the  present  budget  crisis.  It  Is 
estimated  that  all  loans  awaiting  approval 
will  be  denied  and  new  ones  won't  be  proc- 
essed for  at  least  three  months. 

The  Beame  administration  must  make 
changes  in  the  legal  system  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  private  sector  to  participate,  and  stop 
this  piecemeal  approach  encouraging  pro- 
grams to  rehabilitate  whole  blocks. 


Saving  the  City's  Housing  II 

A  tenant  group  Interested  in  co-oplng  and 
renovating  an  abandoned  or  semi-vacant 
building,  may  have  to  wait  up  to  two  years 
untU  the  project  is  finally  completed.  The 
tenant  group  usually  sponsored  by  non-profit 
organizations  approaches  the  city's  Co-op 
Conversion  Office  at  the  Housing  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  and  goes  through 
months  of  un-endlng  paper  work  and  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape. 

Adopt  A  Building  and  MobUlzatlon  For 
Youth  Legal  Services,  are  two  of  the  most 
active  organizations  aiding  tenant  groups 
In  the  lower  East  Side,  where  most  co-op 
projects  take  place.  Both  organizations 
though,  have  produced  only  minimal  results. 
After  five  years  In  operation.  Adopt  A  Build- 
ing is  yet  to  see  the  completion  of  any  of  its 
co-op  projects. 

Mobilization  For  Youth  Legal  Services,  re- 
sponsible for  offering  legal  advice  to  prospec- 
tive low  income  co-opers,  has  seen  the  com- 
pletion of  only  three  buildings.  A  typical 
Co-op  venture  sponsored  by  this  organiza- 
tion may  take  up  to  twenty  four  months, 
until  It  Is  finally  completed. 

The  housing  and  development  administra- 
tion together  with  these  two  organizations 
are  obviously  producing  poor  results — and 
wasting  a  great  deal  of  time  on  a  system  of 
Co-op  conversion  that  is  improperly  handled. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  discuss  the  city's  neigh- 
borhood preservation  program. 

Saving  the  Cmr's  Housing  in 
The  city's  current  financial  crlsu  should 
move  Mayor  Beame  to  qiUckly  eliminate  dty 
programs  that  only  prove  costly  and  Inef- 
fective. The  neighborhood  preservation  pro- 
gram Is  one  such  program.  Under  the  office  of 
«ie  housing  and  development  administra- 
tion, this  program  is  responsible  for  pre- 
wntlng  housing  decay  In  five  areas  of  the 
city. 

The  neighborhood  preservation  program  is 
aUowed  to  make  loans  totalling  up  to  forty- 
flve  million  dollars,  has  more  than  seventy 
ruU  and  part-time  employees  whose  salaries 
ooet  the  city  approximately  one  million  dol- 
ws  a  year:  and,  operates  from  six  different 
Offlces. 

After  eighteen  months  In  existence,  the 
BWghborhood  preservation  program  has  man- 
•€«d  to  complete  only  one  apartment  house. 
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Two  other  buildings  are  nearing  completion, 
but  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  are  stUl 
m  the  first  stages  of  bureaucratic  paperwork. 
(End  graphic) 

We  urge  the  mayor  and  the  housing  and 
development  administration  to  encourage 
more  efficient  and  less  costly  ways  of  reha- 
bilitating our  present  housing  stock,  by  mak- 
ing the  legal  changes  necessary  to  enable  the 
private  sector  to  participate. 

Tomorrow  we  will  discuss  a  successful 
homesteading  program  In  the  lower  east 
side. 

Saving  the  City's  Housing  IV 

The  lower  east  side  around  the  Avenues 
B,  C,  and  D,  is  a  perfect  example  of  urban 
housing  decay  in  the  City  of  New  York  .  .  . 
rundown  houses,  vacant  burned  down  con- 
structions and  abandoned  buildings  deep  in 
tax  arrears,  are  a  typical  sight  in  this  area. 

Various  city  programs  to  rehabilitate 
neighborhoods  such  as  this  one  have  proven 
unproductive  and  a  virtual  waste  of  time 
tmd  money. 

A  successful  homesteading  program  by 
private  tenant  groups  on  East  Seventh  Street 
could  teach  the  city  a  good  lesson  In  housing 
rehabilitation.  Ten  buildings  on  this  street 
have  been  "saved"  by  private  tenant  owners. 
(End  film)  Because  the  tenants  do  their 
own  work  in  the  building,  the  original  sev- 
enty-five dollars  maintenance  per  apartment 
from  four  years  ago  Is  still  the  same,  com- 
pared to  one  hundred  and  tv.enty-five  dol- 
lars to  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  main- 
tenance for  buildings  under  city  programs. 
Unlike  the  public  sponsored  buildings,  these 
private  co-op  buildings  are  paying  city  real 
estate  taxes. 

The  city  administration  must  encourage 
programs  such  as  the  one  on  Seventh  Street, 
by  establishing  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Forgiveness  of  all  back  property  taxes 
and  penalties  on  the  abandoned  building. 

2.  Permission  to  persons  of  any  sex,  color 
or  economic  status  to  be  part  of  the  co-op 
rehabilitation  projects. 

3.  Assistance  by  building  Inspectors  to  co- 
op owners  in  saving,  repairing  and  main- 
taining the  structure. 

4.  Allow  the  public  sale  of  apartments 
without  expensive  legal  requirements. 

We  urge  the  city  to  adopt  these  guidelines 
so  that  other  Independent  groups  may  have 
an  easier  time  co-oplng  and  renovating  the 
hundreds  of  abandoned  buildings  now  in 
danger  of  becoming  derelict. 


THE  WORKERS  WORLD  PARTY- 
PROFESSIONAL  COMMUNIST  AGI- 
TATORS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Workers  World  Party,  a 
militant,  proterrorist  Communist  orga- 
nization, is  seeking  to  exacerbate  a 
landlord-tenant  dispute  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  through  the  actions  of  its  front, 
the  Center  for  United  Labor  Action— 
CULA.' 


»For  convenience,  the  principal  anagra- 
matlcal  abbreviations  used  in  this  report  are : 
CULA— Center  for  United  Labor  Action; 
WWP— Workers  World  Party;  YAWF— Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism;  PSC — Prisoner's 
Solidarity  Committee:  ASU — American  Serv- 
icemen's Union;  C8MEL — Committee  to 
Support  Mid-East  Liberation.  These  organi- 
zations are  fronts  of  the  Workers  World 
Party. 
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The  Workers  World  Party  activists  are 
not  local  Baltimoreans,  but  have  been 
previously  of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  or 
Washington  chapters  of  the  Workers 
World  Party  youth  cadre.  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism — YAWF. 

On  July  9,  8  women  and  10  men 
were  arrested  after  confrontations  with 
police  during  the  eviction  of  rent-strik- 
ing families  from  the  federally  subsidized 
Uplands  Apartments  in  Baltimore.  The 
Baltimore  media  reported  among  those 
arrested  the  following  persons  who  were 
nonresidents  of  the  apartment  complex: 

Susan  D.  Lesser,  22,  of  Greenbelt,  Md., 
a  member  of  the  CULA — and  a  former 
member  of  the  Trotskyist  Commimist 
Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Sharon  M.  Ceci,  19,  of  the  3200  block 
of  Avon  Avenue — until  recently  she  and 
her  husband,  Raymond,  were  mainstays 
of  the  Wilmington  chapter  of  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism — CULA. 

Eileen  "Patty"  CoUigan,  33,  of  the  3000 
block  of  North  Calvert,  CULA— exten- 
sively active  with  YAWF  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropohtan  area. 

Michael  J.  Pione,  21,  of  the  3900  block 
of  Frisby  Street,  charged  with  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  and  released  on  $50  bail 
The  Baltimore  Sun  reported:  Mr.  Pione 
said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Center  for 
United  Labor  Action,  a  leftist  political 
gi-oup. 

Joe  C.  Bigelow.  25,  of  the  1400  block  of 
West  Lombard  Street,  a  member  of 
CULA. 

John  H.  Sinnlgen,  30,  of  the  3100  block 
of  St.  Paul  Street,  a  teacher. 

Garland  Kearney.  25.  of  the  1800  block 
of  Madison  Avenue,  a  clerk. 

Stanford  P.  Scribner,  21,  of  the  first 
block  of  North  Fulton  Avenue,  a  student. 

Robert  M.  Matthews,  28,  a  news  pho- 
tographer for  the  Baltimore  Afro- Ameri- 
can. Matthews  was  charged  with  hin- 
dering police  officers  and  interfering 
with  arrests  and  was  released  in  his  own 
recognizance. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Pione  and 
Matthews,  all  others  arrested  were 
charged  with  refusing  to  obey  the  re- 
quest of  a  police  officer  and  were  released 
in  their  own  recognizance. 

WORKERS  WORLD  PARTY 

The  Workers  World  Party— WWP— Is 
self -described  in  a  1972  internal  history 
of  the  party,  as: 

An  independent  communist  party  that  fol- 
lows the  ideas  of  Marx.  Engles  and  Lenin  and 
Is  oriented  toward  the  development  of  a  dem- 
ocratic centralist  combat  party  based  In  the 
working  class  in  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
We  support  all  socialist  countries  in  the 
struggle  against  Imperialism,  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  planned  economy,  and  in  the 
Internal  struggle  against  the  forces  of  coun- 
ter-revolution. 

WWP  supports  all  peoples  struggling  got 
national  liberation.  The  party  has  made  very 
ImporUnt  contributions  in  the  United  States 
to  the  development  of  the  movement  against 
the  war  in  Indo-Chlna  (we  orgamzed  the 
first  U.S.  demonstration  against  the  war  In 
1962,  struggled  within  the  antiwar  move- 
ment as  It  developed  later  for  the  position 
of  Immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces;  and 
have  undertaken  much  propaganda  and  agi- 
tation to  unmask  the  imperialist  motives  for 
U.S.  aggression);  to  building  a  movement  of 
support  for  the  Palestinian  struggle  and 
other  Middle  East  liberation  groups  (Youth 
Against  War  &  Fascism  organized  the  only 
UjS.   demonotratloiis   at   the   tlma  of   the 
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June  1967  war,  and  then  set  up  the  Com- 
mittee to  Support  Middle  West  Liberation 
which  has  kept  up  a  high  level  of  action  and 
propaganda);  and  to  support  for  the  inde- 
pendence struggle  of  the  Puerto  Blcan  peo- 
ple. •  •  •  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  party  believes  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  basic  classes  In  society — monopoly 
capital  and  the  proletariat — Is  Irreconcilable, 
and  can  only  be  ended  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  socialist  reconstruc- 
tion of  society.  We  feel  that  all  compromises, 
all  'peaceful'  interludes  In  the  class  war  and 
in  the  struggle  that  exists  on  a  world  scale 
between  the  socialist  and  the  capitalist  sys- 
tems, cure  only  temporary  in  character  and 
that  the  struggle  wlU  of  necessity  break  out 
again  and  again.  •  •  •  Peace,  In  the  age  of 
imperialism,  is  only  •  •  •  a  period  for  thd 
preparation  of  new  wars. 

The  Workers  World  Party  originated 
in  1953  as  a  dissident  splinter  from  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  a  Trotskyist 
Commiinist  organization.  WWP  states 
that  while  it  feels  that  Trotsky,  the 
founder  of  the  Red  Army,  made  great 
contrioutions  to  revolutionary  theory, 
"because  most  radicals  associate  Trot- 
skyism with  the  degenerated  parties  of 
,the  Fourth  International — particularly 
the  WWF's  rival  Socialist  Workers 
Party — a  position  on  Trotsky  is  not  a  re- 
quirement of  membership  in  our  party, 
not  is  it  a  factor  in  our  relationships  with 
other  organizations." 

While  the  total  membership  of  WWP 
does  not  exceed  200,  the  organization 
strives  to  give  the  impression  of  sub- 
stance by  the  creation  of  issue-oriented 
subgroups.  These  subgroups  are  a  part 
of  the  main  WWP  organization.  Unlike 
the  front  groups  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S-A.,  WWP  does  not  encourage 
non-WWP  members  to  join  its  fronts  or 
subgroups.  In  other  words.  Workers 
World  Paity  fronts  are  disciplined  cadre 
groups,  not  recruiting  tools  themselves. 

Internationally,  the  WWP  supports  all 
Marxist-Leninist  governments.  While  it 
does  consider  the  U.S.SJI.  worthy  of 
support  although  a  "deformed  workers 
state,"  WWP's  special  praise  has  been 
reserved  for  Castro's  regime,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  North  Korean  regime 
of  Kim  II  Sung,  which  WWP  regards  as 
the  exemplar  of  what  a  Communist  state 
should  be.  Andrew  Stapp  of  WWP  has 
twice  visited  Pyongyang,  and  in  return. 
North  Korean  newspapers  have  printed 
statements  of  support  from  the  WWP. 

Since  May  the  Workers  World  Party 
and  its  subgroups  have  waged  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  in  support  of  Kim  U 
Sungs  saber  rattling.  On  June  25,  in 
New  York  City,  the  WWP  and  YAWP 
held  a  street  demonstration  supporting 
North  Korea,  and  on  June  27,  partici- 
pated with  other  revolutionary  groups 
as  sponsors  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in 
Solidarity  With  the  Korean  People  at 
Washington  Square  Methodist  Church. 
Other  sponsors  included  the  Third 
World  Women's  AUiance;  the  Indo- 
china Peace  Campaign,  recently  re- 
named Friends  of  the  Indochinese  Peo- 
ple: Third  World  Newsreel;  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party,  whose  rep- 
resentative at  that  meeting,  political 
committee  member  Florencio  Merced 
Rosa,  had  just  returned  from  North 
Korea. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Workers  World  Party  is  a  vociferous 
supporter  of  many  Marxist  guerrilla  ter- 
rorist organizations  Including  the  MIR 
in  Chile,  the  ERP  in  Argentina,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Oman,  the  Zimbabwe,  Rhodesia,  African 
National  Union,  and  the  Eritrean  Lib- 
eration Front.  WWP  and  YAWF  fre- 
quently participate  in  demonstrations 
with  U.S.  groups  of  revolutionary  for- 
eign nationals  in  support  of  the  terrorist 
liberation  movement  in  their  home- 
land. 

Workers  World  has  not  restricted  its 
support  of  the  use  of  terrorist  tactics  to 
foreign  coimtries.  In  March  1974,  writing 
of  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army,  two 
members  of  which  were  recently  con- 
victed of  the  ambush  murder  of  Oak- 
land school  principal  Marcus  Foster, 
Andy  Stapp,  an  editorial  staff  member 
of  the  WWP  newspaper.  Workers  World, 
and  a  leader  of  the  party,  charged  those 
leftists  who  opposed  the  SLAs  "prema- 
ture" use  of  terrorism  with  having  "for- 
gotten the  elementary  lessons  of  class 
solidarity"  and  questioned  whether  they 
were  "cowardly"  in  their  "eagerness  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  'terrorists.'  " 

Workers  World  Party  has  also  sup- 
ported members  of  the  Black  Liberation 
Army,  the  terrorist  urban  guerrilla  net- 
work which  arose  from  the  Eldridge 
Cleaver  faction  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  who  have  been  tried  for  crimes 
ranging  from  murders  of  police  ofiBcers 
through  bank  robbery,  through  the 
WWP's  Prisoners  Solidarity  Committee 
working  with  several  radical  defense 
committees  for  accused  BLA  members. 

The  Puerto  Rican  terrorist  FALN — 
Puerzas  Armadas  de  Liberacion  Na- 
cionale — also  has  WWP's  revolutionary 
approval.  An  article  in  Workers  World, 
December  27,  1975,  reporting  the  maim- 
ing of  a  New  York  City  police  ofilcer  in 
an  FALN  boobytrap  ambush  concluded: 

In  this  action,  the  FALN  has  picked  up 
the  banner  carried  by  the  Black  Liberation 
Army  until  their  brutal  extermination  by  the 
repressive  forces  of  the  state. 

The  Workers  World  Party  operates 
several  front  groups  of  WWP  cadre  in- 
cluding Youth  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism— YAWF — its  principal  agitational 
arm;  the  Center  for  United  Labor  Ac- 
tion— CULA;  the  Prisoner's  Solidarity 
Committee — PSC;  the  Committee  to 
Support  Middle  East  Liberation — 
CSMEL;  Women  United  for  Action — 
WUA;  and  the  virtually  inactive  Amer- 
ican Servicemen's  Union — ASU. 

The  Workers  World  Party  headquart- 
ers are  at  46  West  21st  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010.  Members  of  the  WWP  Na- 
tional Committee  include  national  chair- 
member  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
National  Committee  at  the  time  of  the 
man  Sam  Ballan,  alias  Sam  Marcy,  a 
1959  split;  Dorothy  Ballan,  alias  Dorothy 
Flint— Mrs.  Sam  Marcy — also  a  former 
member  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
National  Committee;  Vincent  Copeland, 
also  a  former  member  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  National  Committee; 
Deirdre  Thaddeus  Griswold  Stapp,  step- 
daughter of  Vince  Copeland,  editor  of 
Workers  World,  wife  of  Andy  Stapp,  and 
was  in  1964  executive  director  of  NLQ  at- 
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tomey  Mark  Lane's  Citizen's  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Kennedy  Assassina- 
tion; Fred  Goldstein;  Key  Martin,  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  YAWF;  and  Ted 
Dostal. 

Workers  World  Party  and  its  sub- 
groups have  chapters  in  New  York  City 
Boston/Cambridge,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Champaign  and  Chicago,  HI. ;  Rochester^ 
N.Y.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Wilmington,  Del. 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Houston;  Milwaukee 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  other  cities. 

TOTTTH  AGAINST  WAR  AND  FASCISM 

Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism^ 
YAWF — is  the  principal  agitational  forca 
of  the  Workers  World  Party,  and  indeed, 
because  the  majority  of  WWP  members 
are  under  35  years  of  age,  the  other  WWP 
subgroups  may  also  be  considered  sub- 
groups of  YAWF. 

YAWF  makes  up  for  its  overall  lack 
of  numbers  by  its  vehemence  and  willing- 
ness to  engage  in  physical  confrontation 
with  police,  and  by  their  attempts,  often 
successful,  to  work  in  support  of  other, 
issue-oriented  radical  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. For  example,  Tom  Gardner  of 
the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Center  for  United  Labor 
Action/YAWF  chapter,  has  been  very 
active  in  other  areas  of  the  South  with 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fimd,  a  former  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
front  taken  over  by  a  Maoist  coalition 
late  in  1973.  Gardner  remains  on  good 
terms  with  his  old  colleagues  from  the 
Southern  Student  Organizing  Commit- 
tee who  now  head  the  Institute  for 
Southern  Studies  and  the  Georgia  Power 
Project  in  Atlanta. 

CENTEB  FOR  UNITED  LABOR  ACTION 

The  Center  for  United  Labor  Action 
first  appeared  in  New  York  City  demon- 
strations with  YAWF  in  June,  1971,  as 
the  Workers  World  Party's  consumer  in- 
terest organizing  arm,  protesting  city  tax 
increases,  rent  hikes,  and  utility  rate  in- 
creases. 

An  internal  WWP  directive  from  John 
Catallnotto,  WWP  director  of  national 
communications,  dated  October  9,  1971, 
ordered  "Those  branches  which  have  not 
yet  formed  a  CULA  should  do  it  if  at 
all  possible."  This  docimaent,  and  the 
others  quoted  earlier,  have  been  pub- 
lished together  with  other  internal  WWP 
documents  in  "The  Workers  World  Party 
and  Its  Front  Organizations,"  a  Study 
Prepared  by  the  Minority  Staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
1974. 

Sam  Marcy,  founder,  chairman,  and 
theoretician  of  the  WWP,  described  the 
rationale  behind  the  creation  of  CULA  in 
a  report,  "Political  and  Organizational 
Problems  Pacing  Our  Party": 

We  projected  the  Labor  Center  in  antici- 
pation of  a  working  class  resurgence.  Why  1* 
the  Labor  Center  necessary  ?  Because  we  cant 
function  in  the  labor  movement  In  the  name 
of  the  Party  or  YAWP  as  openly  as  we  would 
like  to.  The  trade  union  movement  Is  bureau- 
cratic and  restricted,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  type  of  functioning  organization 
where  workers  from  a  variety  of  industrleib 
organized  and  unorganized,  can  have  a  place 
to  come  with  their  problems,  and  where  the 
Party  can  function  more  easily  and  take 
Initiatives  in  the  name  of  the  Labor  Center. 
Without  it  such  activity  would  be  more  re* 
strlcted  or  otherwise  ineffective  or  even  im- 
possible. 

The  Party's  program,  insofar  as  it  directly 
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affects  the  workers,  and  especially  the  trade 
unions,  may  first  be  Initiated  through  the 
Labor  Center  and  in  that  way  the  Party's 
program  has  a  better  way  of  getting  a  hear- 
ing- 
The  most  Important  aspect  of  this  work 

Is  the  coordination  of  the  local  Labor  Cen- 
ters with  the  national  Labor  Center. 

CULA  operations  have  been  organized 
in  most  areas  where  Youth  Against  War 
and  Fascism  is  also  active.  In  addition 
to  a  New  York  headquarters  at  167  West 
21st  Street,  CULA  contacts  Include: 

69  Clinton  Ave.,  Albany,  NY  12201  [618/ 
465-7046]. 

695  Massachusetts  Ave..  Rm.  206,  Cam- 
bridge.  MA   02139    [617/661-0346]. 

454  Connecticut  St.,  Buffalo,  NT  14213 
[716/882-3832]. 

920  N.  Cicero,  Chicago,  IL  60651  [312/261- 
6474]. 

P.O.  Box  2598,  E.  Cleveland,  OH  44112. 

P.O.  Box  2439.  Wilmington,  DE  19801. 

103  Alexandrine,  Detroit,  MI  48201  [313/ 
832-4847). 

3520  Moore,  Houston,  TX    [713/277-4022]. 

P.O.  Box  321,  College  Park,  MD  20740. 

2402  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21218. 

P.O.  Box  91663,  Federal  Station,  Milwaukee, 
WI  53202. 

P.O.  Box  7002,  Norfold,  VA  23509. 

292  Andrews  St.,  Rochester,  NY  14604  [716/ 
546-4759]. 

A  check  of  CULA  addresses  indicates 
in  many  cases  a  sharing  of  post  oflBce 
box,  street  address,  and/or  telephone 
numbers  with  other  Workers  World 
Party  subgroups  such  as  YAWF,  Women 
United  for  Action,  or  the  Prisoners 
Solidarity  Committee. 

WOMEN  UNITED  FOR  ACTION 

Women  United  for  Action — WUA — a 
group  which  appears  identical  with  the 
YAWF  Women's  Caucus  and  the  CULA 
Women's  Caucus,  has  been  involved  with 
various  consumer  issues,  protesting  in- 
creases in  rents,  utility  rates,  food  prices, 
transit  fares,  et  cetera. 

The  Workers  World  Party  revolution- 
aries, representing  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  "grassroots"  community  organi- 
zations, namely  CULA  and  WUA,  have 
been  granted  the  opjportunlty  to  testify 
before  various  regulatory  bodies  against 
various  price  increases,  and  thus  have 
been  given  legitimacy  for  further  orga- 
nizing. In  April  1974,  WUA  representa- 
tives testified  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  protest  compen- 
sation to  chicken  farmers  for  pesticide 
contaminated  flocks. 

PRISONERS  SOLIDARITY  COMMITTEE 

The  Prisoners  Solidarity  Committee — 
PSC — was  formed  as  an  outside  support 
group  for  rioting  prisoners  in  New  York 
State's  Auburn  Prison  in  November  1970. 
Workers  World  has  described  the  PSC 
as  an  "indispensable  product  of  the  spirit 
which  lives  on  in  rebellion."  Its  leaders 
have  stated  that  its  goals  are  "to  free 
all  the  prisoners  and  tear  down  the 
walls." 

The  Prisoners  Solidarity  Committee 
has  been  active  in  demonstrations  in 
North  Carolina  in  support  of  accused 
murderer  Joan  Little.  The  PSC  is  also 
active  in  propagandizing  on  behalf  of 
the  inmates  charged  with  offenses  from 
the  Attica  riot  in  September  1971.  States 
Tom  Soto  of  WWP,  the  PSC  leader,  "AU 
prisoners  are  political  prisoners.  Tear  the 
prisons  down." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMERICAN   servicemen's   UNION 

The  American  Servicemen's  Union — 
ASU — was  foimded  and  led  by  Andy 
Stapp  of  the  WWP  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  unionizing 
Army  enlisted  men.  Stapp  explained  its 
true  purpose  in  these  terms: 

Just  as  the  Bolshevik  party  organized 
through  the  Soviets  in  1917  against  the  Czar 
and  the  depression  in  Rtissia,  the  American 
Servicemen's  Union  la  organizing  Soviets 
within  the  U.S.  imperialist  army. 

The  ASU,  now  virtually  inactive,  was 
not  highly  successful  in  its  mission  to 
subvert  the  U.S.  Army.  Its  lack  of  suc- 
cess was  possibly  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  in  moving  ASU  members  at  Camp 
McCoy,  a  Wisconsin  Army  Reserve  train- 
ing base,  to  terrorist  actions. 

In  July  1970,  water,  power,  and  com- 
munications facilities  at  Camp  McCoy 
were  bombed.  On  January  16, 1973,  after 
some  2  years  of  legal  proceedings,  Tom 
Chase,  Danny  Kreps,  and  Steve  Geden, 
all  organizers  for  the  ASU,  pleaded  guilty 
to  charges  of  attempted  arson  and  the 
destruction  of  Federal  property. 

COMMITTEE   TO    SUPPORT    MIDDLE   EAST 
UBERATION 

The  Committee  To  Support  Middle 
East  Liberation — CSMEL — ^is  Workers 
World  Party's  subgroup  operating  in  sup- 
port of  Arab  terrorists  in  the  Middle  East. 
CSMEL  and  the  WWP  have  expressed 
support  for  acts  of  international  terror- 
ism, including  the  Black  September  mas- 
sacre of  athletes  at  the  Munich  Olym- 
pics, charging  that  the  slaughter  was 
justified  retaliation  against  "U.S.  im- 
perialism." Michael  Rubin,  a  CSMEL  ac- 
tivist from  Seattle,  has  written: 

And  here  to  paraphrase  Mao  Tse-Tung  that 
poUtical  power  comes  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,  only  a  protracted  Peoples  warfare 
against  U.S.  Imperialism  and  the  state  of 
Israel  will  accomplish  that,  therefore  all  sup- 
port for  the  Palestinian  liberation  struggle. 

Certainly  the  Workers  World  Party 
and  its  front  organizations,  with  their 
proven  record  of  street  fighting  and 
physical  confrontation  with  police,  theli 
support  of  International  terrorist  orga- 
nizations, and  their  connections  with  the 
Communist  regime  in  North  Korea,  are 
suitable  subjects  for  continued  monitor- 
ing by  those  concerned  with  the  internal 
security  of  this  country. 


STUDYING  CONGRESS  IN  A  TIME  OP 
CHANGE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARTIANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "interns" 
have  become  an  institution  on  "the  Hill," 
and  intern  programs  have  expanded 
greatly  in  the  past  few  years.  In  fact,  the 
Bipartisan  Intern  Committee  lists  2,500 
interns  serving  this  summer  alone. 

My  own  intern  program  consists  of  a 
college  student,  a  community  college  stu- 
dent, and  40  high  school  interns.  While 
my  college  and  commimity  college  in- 
terns work  primarily  in  the  oCQce,  the 
high  school  students  attend  a  series  of 
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tours  and  seminars  designed  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  workings  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  all  levels  and  of  all  three 
branches.  Dr.  Martha  J.  Kumar,  asso- 
ciate professor  at  Towson  State  College 
addressed  all  of  my  interns  at  an  opening 
day  luncheon.  Dr.  Kumar  has  long  been 
involved  with  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  not  only  academicaUy,  but 
through  her  work  as  a  research  consult- 
ant for  NBC  on  congressional  elections, 
and  also  through  her  recent  coauthorship 
of  a  book  on  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees. 

Dr.  Kumar's  remarks  were  so  well 
atuned  to  the  changing  nature  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  being  a  brief  and 
realistic  overview  of  the  roles  of  Members 
of  Congress,  that  I  am  bringing  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  I  think  they  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  congressional  interns. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Studying  Congress  in  a  Time  or  Chance 

As  you  prepare  to  spend  three  intense 
weeks  studying  your  govern-ment,  you  must 
be  wondering  what  you  can  learn  In  that 
amount  of  time  and  how  best  to  focus  your 
energies.  I  suggest  that  you  look  for  some  of 
the  major  developments  in  what  governmen- 
tal institutions  are  doing,  the  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities they  undertake,  and  get  a  sense  of 
what  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  rela- 
tionships which  parts  of  the  government 
have  vrtth  one  another. 

Government  is  of  a  dynamic  character  with 
the  activities  and  relationships  of  the  various 
institutions  constantly  changing.  The  struc- 
ture and  focus  of  institutions  alter  to  meet 
the  new  demands  which  are  made  of  them  by 
the  public  and  by  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  government.  Alterations  In  the  system 
also  arise  through  changes  In  the  environ- 
ment within  which  the  i>olltlcal  system  op- 
erates. Flexibility  has  served  as  a  critical 
element  in  the  ability  of  our  political  system 
to  adapt  to  the  enormous  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  system  in  tech- 
nological, social,  and  economic  areas.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  want  to 
bind  future  generations  into  a  rigid  political 
structure;  and  they  wanted  the  system  they 
created  to  be  a  flexible  one.  And  it  has  been. 
I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  element  of 
change  in  one  governmental  Institution 
which  you  will  be  studying:  the  Congress. 
I  choose  the  concept  of  change  because  an 
internship  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
studying  the  dynamic  elements  of  govern- 
ment. 

You  have  come  to  study  your  government 
at  an  important  point  in  its  history;  Con- 
gress is  in  a  period  of  change.  Change  In  its 
external  and  Internal  relationships.  With 
the  movement  for  change  In  the  Congress 
has  come  both  tumult  and  hope.  The  tumult 
arises  in  disagreements  among  the  members 
over  what  the  structure  of  the  Congress 
should  be  and  identifying  Its  proper  role  as 
a  governmental  Institution.  And  hope  has 
risen  with  the  Interest  of  the  Congress  In 
revitalizing  itself  as  an  institution.  While 
change  has  characterized  what  has  been  go- 
ing on  in  many  of  the  operations  of  the 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  change  in 
three  particular  areas  which  heavily  affect 
the  vitality  of  Congress  as  a  representative 
institution:  a  broadening  of  the  concept  of 
its  legislative  duties;  change  in  the  structure 
through  which  the  Congress  arrives  at  its 
decisions;  change  in  its  membership.  These 
three  areas  are  key  elements  in  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  be  a  vital  institution  In  our 
governmental  system. 

First  let  us  look  at  how  Congress  is  in- 
volved in  broadening  its  concept  of  its  legis- 
lative duties.  The  news  media  has  hit  hard 
at  the  Congress  for  the  difficulty  It  has  been 
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having  m  trying  to  Initiate  Its  own  policy 
proposals,  such  as  Its  failure  In  the  energy 
area  to  come  up  with  an  alternative  to  Pres- 
ident Ford's  proposal.  A  recent  political  car- 
toon, borrowing  on  the  cover  drawing  on  the 
book.  Jaws,  has  President  Ford  swimming 
imconcerned  with  a  large  shark  entitled  the 
Congress  below  him.  The  caption  of  the 
cartoon  Is  "Gums".  Is  It  realistic  to  expect 
that  a  Congress  of  435  people  In  the  House 
and  100  in  the  Senate  can  come  together  to 
present  a  unified  alternative  to  presidential 
proposals?  While  we  might  wish  that  the 
Congress  could  Initiate  its  own  proposals^ 
reality  tells  us  that  only  rarely  can  It  do  so. 
For  reasons  we  will  investigate  shortly,  the 
Congress  has  found  It  Increasingly  difficult 
In  the  twentieth  century  to  write  its  own 
policies.  Since  World  War  n  the  Congress  has 
been  developing  other  legislative  interests, 
ones  very  relevant  to  policy  development, 
which  have  given  us  a  new  meaning  to  what 
legislative  duties  encompass.  These  new  roles 
which  the  Congress  has  been  performing  are: 
legislative  oversight  of  executive  agencies; 
the  investigation  of  governmental  problems 
seeking  definition  and  solution;  the  duty  of 
informing  and  educating  the  public  on  nar- 
ticular  Issues;  the  role  of  ombudsman — the 
member  as  a  problem  solver  for  his  constitu- 
ents. We  win  investigate  each  of  these  roles 
in  turn  but  I  would  first  like  to  explore  some 
of  the  reasons  why  Congress  finds  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  initiate  legislation  and  why  it  has 
developed  related  Interests.  It  certainly  is  not 
because  the  members  fail  to  work  hard  or 
that  they  taVe  their  duties  llghUy.  The  Im- 
peachment hearings  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  showed  us  how  serious  and  hard 
working  our  members  really  are. 

Why  is  it  then  that  Congress  has  trouble 
initiating  policy  as  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution Intended  for  it  to  do?  At  least  a 
part  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
size  and  population  of  the  country  has 
changed  and  the  nature  of  the  problems  has 
changed  as  well.  The  framers  expected  that 
the  policy  initiative  was  to  come  from  the 
Congress.  When  there  were  only  thirteen 
states,  the  public  interest  was  not  so  hard 
to  define.  But  our  country  has  grown  and 
our  society  changed  radlcaUy  since  then.  In- 
dustrialization has  brought  with  it  an  in- 
crease in  the  functions  which  all  levels  and 
all  branches  of  government  perform.  As  the 
size  of  the  country  has  grown,  with  It  has 
grown  a  diversity  of  Interests.  Now  it  is  al- 
most Impossible  to  determine  what  the  pub- 
lic interest  is;  if  indeed  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  public  interest. 

Take  the  question  of  energy  policy.  Con- 
gress is  confronted  with  many  conflicting 
interests;  the  public  says  it  wants  less  de- 
pendence on  Arab  oil  but  the  people  in  New 
Jersey  do  not  want  any  offshore  oil  rigs, 
the  environmentalists  complain  of  the  eco- 
logical dangers  posed  by  the  Louisiana  off- 
shore rigs,  and  New  Hampshire  says  no  to 
having  an  oU  refinery.  People  often  express 
confilctlng  desires  to  their  representatives: 
reduce  the  Importation  of  foreign  oU,  but 
don't  change  my  life  style. 

The  inability  to  find  energy  solutions  is  a 
reflection  of  ambivalent  constituent  views. 
Congress  is  a  representative  institution  and 
has  come  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  interests 
which  exist  across  the  nation.  Representa- 
tives do  Just  what  their  name  Implies:  they 
represent  their  constituents.  Can  we  expect  a 
body  of  representatives  to  achieve  a  policy 
when  there  is  no  consensus  on  the  subject 
among  the  citizenry? 

Congress  has  rejected  this  growing  diver- 
sity and  in  the  twentieth  century  has  found 
It  increasingly  difficult  to  take  the  legisla- 
tive initiative.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  de- 
mands upon  the  federal  government  for  ac- 
tion have  Increased  sharply.  States  and  lo- 
•alitles  find  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  Im- 
possible, to  resolve  the  problems  with  which 
they  are  confronted.  We  have  seen  the  wel- 
fare problem  move  from  being  an  area  of  prt- 
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vate  interests  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
becoming  a  local  government  problem.  Then 
the  localities  were  finding  themselves  bank- 
rupted and  the  states  had  to  take  it  over. 
But  the  states  have  been  unable  to  deal 
with  the  problem  since  the  difficulties  some- 
times relate  to  the  variations  between  states 
in  their  regulations  which  results  in  people 
leaving  one  state  to  go  to  another. 

Issues,  such  as  welfare,  have  become  fed- 
eral problems  because  they  have  not  been 
solved  by  private  forces  nor  by  state  and 
local  action.  But  Congress  has  the  same 
difficulty  which  the  states  and  localities  have 
In  answering  confilctlng  demands. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  Increasingly  com- 
plex task  of  legislation.  Congress  in  the 
twentieth  century  has  gradually  assigned  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  President.  The  President 
has  become  the  beneficiary  of  many  congres- 
sional responsibilities  because  of  the  several 
advantages  he  has  In  the  policymaking  proc- 
ess which  the  Congress  can  never  have.  First, 
he  is  a  lone  official  and  therefore  does  not 
have  the  problem  of  speaking  with  many 
voices.  Because  he  is  one  person,  he  can  act 
decisively  when  emergencies  require  quick 
responses.  Second,  the  President  and  the 
Vice-President  are  the  only  nationally  elected 
officials  we  have.  Since  the  President  is 
elected  by  the  whole  nation,  he  looks  at 
problems  in  a  broader  manner  which  the 
Congress  cannot  do.  Congress  Is  a  national 
Institution  but  don't  forget  that  it  is  made 
up  of  435  local  districts  and  50  states.  Third, 
the  President  has  an  advantage  over  the 
Congress  in  the  information  sources  which 
he  has.  As  of  January  1,  1975,  there  were 
2,812,217  clvUian  employees  working  for  the 
executive  branch  while  there  were  only  35,083 
working  for  the  Congress.  The  President  has 
much  larger  Information  sources  at  his  com- 
mand than  has  the  Congress  when  creating 
policy  In  areas  such  as  intelligence. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  presidency 
and  the  Congress  as  institutions  as  well  as  a 
result  of  social  and  economic  changes  in  the 
country.  Congress?  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
the  prime  initiator  of  policy  for  our  coun- 
try. The  Initiation  of  legislation  is  a  process 
which  now  realistically  requires  the  work  of 
both  the  President  and  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent can  propose  and  the  Congress  consider 
the  merits  of  his  Judgments. 

Congress  is  now  trying  to  work  out  what 
the  relationship  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  should  be  in  the  legislative  re- 
sponsibility to  the  President,  such  as  the 
budget  area.  One  of  the  major  alterations  in 
the  original  balance  between  the  President 
and  Congress  resulted  from  the  assigning 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  budget  to  the  President.  In  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  the  Con- 
gress gave  to  the  President  the  responsibility 
of  pulling  together  the  estimates  of  executive 
agencies.  Presidents  then  naturally  used  the 
budget  as  an  Instrument  of  their  policy 
preferences.  Congress,  however,  ha.«;  sought 
to  regain  some  of  the  budgetary  initiative  by 
creating  committees  which  will  make  their 
own  recommendations  after  reviewing  both 
appropriation  and  revenue  estimates  coming 
from  the  President.  The  new  budget  commit- 
tees went  into  operation  this  year  for  the 
first  time  and  prepared  themselves  for  their 
future  work  by  doing  a  trial  nm  with  the 
fiscal  1977  budget.  The  desire  to  regain  a  lost 
Initiative  in  the  budget  area  is  a  hopeful 
sign  of  congressional  willingness  to  assume 
what  had  become  a  presidential  responsi- 
bility. 

The  effort  by  Congress  to  assign  Itself  a 
larger  role  in  the  budget  business  received  a 
strong  Impetus  from  the  Watergate  revela- 
tions. Watergate  has  shown  us  the  function- 
ing of  three  roles  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  which  Congress  has  developed 
since  World  War  II:  legislative  oversight; 
investigation;  education.  As  the  number  of 
governmental  programs  and  employees  has 
miUtlplled  enormously  since  World  War  11. 
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Congress  has  developed  a  responsibility  for 
examining  the  programs  and  discovering  if 
they  ars  being  implemented  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  be.  This  duty  Is  called  legislative 
oversight.  The  Congress  oversees  both  the 
implementation  of  the  program  and  the 
process  by  which  the  agency  responds  to  the 
demands  upon  it.  It  has  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Congress's  legislative  du- 
ties because  it  tells  us  if  the  programs  which 
have  been  created  are  achieving  the  results 
which  they  were  designed  to.  Congress,  par- 
ticularly the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
was  very  successful  in  discovering  how  the 
FBI  functioned  in  its  Watergate  investiga- 
tion. The  committee  used  its  hearings  re- 
lating to  the  appointment  of  L.  Patrick  Gray 
to  be  the  permanent  director  of  the  FBI  to 
discover  how  the  agency  was  really  being 
nm.  Sharp  questioning  brought  out  the 
abuses,  such  as  the  destruction  of  relevant 
files,  involved  in  the  agency's  Watergate  in- 
vestigation. Congress  is  increasingly  using  its 
powers  of  oversight  as  a  strong  legislative 
tool. 

The  Watergate  crisis  also  demonstrated  the 
ability  which  Congress  has — when  it  decides 
to  use  it — to  investigate  problems  within  the 
government.  Congress  has  the  power,  as  an 
adjunct  to  its  legislative  power,  to  investi- 
gate general  problems  which  It  finds  need 
resolution.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of 
the  original  Watergate  burglars,  Judge  Sirica 
felt  that  he  had  failed  to  discover  in  his 
courtroom  what  had  really  gone  on  in  the 
burglary  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  what  efforts  had  been  made  to 
cover  up  information  relevant  to  the  case. 
The  public  too  seemed  dissatisfied  Early  in 
1973  the  Senate  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee, called  a  select  committee,  to  Investigate 
the  presidential  campaign  activities  of  1972. 
That  committee  headed  by  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  brought  together  much  of  the  infor- 
mation which  was  later  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  many  of  the  cases  brought  by  the  special 
prosecutor's  office.  Ervin's  committee  dis- 
covered :  Irregular  corporate  campaign  dona- 
tions; misuse  of  agencies  such  as  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  FBI;  attempts 
at  the  obstruction  of  Justice  in  covering  up 
the  ties  of  the  burglars  to  the  White  House 
and  the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  President. 
These  same  investigative  skills  can  be  used 
to  probe  other  problems  in  government. 

The  Impeachment  debate  which  resulted 
from  the  trail  of  misdeeds  first  uncovered  in 
the  Ervin  hearings,  demonstrated  the  valu- 
able role  which  the  Congress  can  play  by  In- 
forming and  educating  the  public.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  pulled  together 
all  of  the  evidence  of  presidential  miscon- 
duct and  presented  it  bit  by  bit  to  the  na- 
tion. In  a  time  when  problems  are  viewed 
by  constituents  as  being  more  and  more 
complicated,  the  Congress  has  a  very  valu- 
able role  to  play  in  educating  people.  They 
can  help  to  define  problems  as  well  as  to 
articulate  them,  as  the  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  did  so  masterfully  in 
their  impeachment  inquiry. 

The  members  can  also  help  to  identify  for 
their  constituents  what  the  various  solutions 
could  be  and  what  the  alternatives  Involve. 
Woodrow  Wilson  long  ago  saw  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  role  of  the  Congress.  He  said: 
"the  Informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  preferred  even  to  Its  legislative  function." 

Another  role  which  Congress  has  developed 
in  the  post  war  period  is  that  of  casework. 
The  members  act  as  an  ombudsman — the 
name  of  a  Swedish  official  who  has  as  hia 
Job  the  ironing  out  of  problems  which  Indi- 
vidual citizens  are  having  with  their  govern- 
ment. The  ombudsman  acts  as  a  court  of  last 
resort  for  people  who  feel  they  have  no  place 
else  to  turn.  In  the  United  States  Congress- 
men serve  as  intermediaries  between  their 
constituents  and  government  by  ironing  out 
the  problems  which  people  cannot  work  out 
for  themselves,  such  as  tracing  down  lost 
Social  Security  and  Veterans  benefit  checks. 
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Congressmen  have  been  asked  to  perform  an 
ombudsman  role  and  can  iise  the  opportu- 
nity to  discover  additional  Information  con- 
cerning the  actual  functioning  of  govern- 
ment. Problems  In  agencies,  such  as  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  have  undoubtedly 
come  to  the  attention  of  members  first 
through  casework  and  only  later  In  oversight 
hearings. 

Congress  has  developed  these  new  roles: 
overseer;  investigator;  educator;  ombuds- 
man. But  so  far,  except  for  the  ombudsman 
one,  it  has  been  only  on  an  episode  basis; 
they  have  yet  to  perform  them  consistently. 
Committees,  for  example,  rarely  perform 
oversight  hearings  on  a  regular  schedule. 
Rather,  they  tend  to  open  them  when  the 
members  get  wrind  of  a  problem.  As  the  Con- 
gress develops  these  roles  into  regular  legis- 
lative tools,  it  will  help  to  redefine  what  the 
role  of  Congress  is.  It  is  unrealistic  to  try  to 
get  the  members  of  Congress  to  be  legislators 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  sole  initiators  of 
policy.  The  creation  of  policy  is  now  a  proc- 
ess which  should  and  does  involve  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  can  create  policy  on  its  own 
without  presidential  initiative,  as  it  did  with 
the  campaign  financing  reform  bill,  but  we 
should  expect  that  the  initiative  generally 
come  from  the  President  In  areas  of  social 
and  economic  legislation. 

While  Congress  has  been  revitalizing  Itself 
as  an  institution  by  creating  new  legislative 
tools,  It  has  also  given  life  to  its  institution 
by  trying  to  alter  the  structure  of  the  body. 
The  second  type  of  change  in  which  the  Con- 
gress has  been  involved  is  structxiral  change. 
The  House  adopted  a  policy  in  1973  and  the 
Senate  in  1975  of  opening  its  meetings  to  the 
public.  The  policy  was  also  extended  this  year 
to  Include  the  opening  of  the  conference 
committees  which  iron  out  differences  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  bills.  Now  you  can 
attend  meetings  where  bills  are  being  re- 
written after  hearings  have  been  held  on 
them;  these  are  called  mark-up  sessions  and 
were  once  thought  of  as  a  private  affair.  Yet 
today  you  can  attend  these  very  sensitive 
proceedings  except  when  committee  members 
in  a  recorded  vote  decide  to  close  them,  and 
see  what  changes  are  being  made  and  hear 
the  reasons  members  give  for  making  altera- 
tions. 

The  public  has  always  been  allowed  to  at- 
tend and  listen  to  debate  on  the  floors  of  the 
Congress,  but  it  Is  only  recently  that  citi- 
zens have  gained  easy  access  to  their  com- 
mittees. Yet  it  is  the  committee  which  is 
the  critical  point  In  a  bill's  history.  The 
amount  of  legislation  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress is  enormous  and  getting  larger.  The 
committees  are  where  the  fate  of  legislation 
is  decided.  Woodrow  Wilson  observed  in  the 
late  ninetenth  century  that  Congress  in  com- 
mittee is  Congress  at  work.  Since  that  time, 
the  committees  have  gotten  stronger.  In  the 
92nd  Congress,  there  were  25,354  bills  and 
resolutions  introduced  in  that  two  year  pe- 
riod. Yet  only  767,  or  3%,  became  law.  Most 
of  those  died  in  committee;  only  about  12% 
of  those  introduced  were  reported  out  of 
committee. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  vislblUty  of 
the  legislative  process  to  the  citizenry.  It  Is 
therefore  very  important  that  committees  be 
open  to  public  view  as  well  as  floor  activities. 
By  allowing  public  entry  into  this  very  sensi- 
tive area,  however,  the  Congress  has  brought 
Into  public  view  some  of  the  dissension  which 
had  remained  private  in  the  past.  This  ex- 
posure has  emphasized  and  exacerbated  the 
divisions  which  do  exist  between  members. 
Mark  Twain  once  pointed  out  that  while 
confession  may  be  good  for  the  soul,  it  Is 
bad  for  the  reputation.  Public  scrutiny  of 
formerly  private  proceedings  has  done  the 
same  for  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  has  also  tried  to  alter  Its 
structure  by  providing  for  the  election  of  Its 
chairmen.  For  the  first  time  In  January,  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  out  as  chair- 
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men  three  men  who  held  those  Jobs  on  the 
basis  of  seniority.  When  the  revolt  against 
the  powerful  Speaker  took  place  In  1910,  sen- 
iority became  the  critical  point  In  the  choos- 
ing of  committee  chairmen.  Now  the  criteria 
have  been  expanded  to  Include  the  opinions 
of  the  full  membership  of  the  majority  party. 
By  using  means  other  than  how  long  a  per- 
son has  served  on  a  committee  as  a  measure 
of  who  shoiild  serve  as  chairman,  the  mem- 
bers have  added  a  dynamic  element  to  their 
committees.  This  change  leaves  the  commit- 
tees the  potential  to  provide  for  whatever 
leadership  the  majority  feels  Is  most  capable 
to  handling  the  committee  business.  In  the 
short  run,  it  means  younger  men  as  chair- 
men: the  three  deposed  chairmen  were  an 
average  age  of  77  years  old  while  the  mem- 
bers taking  their  place  as  heads  of  those 
committees  are  an  average  age  of  59. 

The  change  in  the  committee  chairmen  as 
it  relates  to  age  brings  us  to  our  third  type 
of  change  in  the  Congress:  the  member- 
ship. This  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  lowest  average  age  It  has  had  since 
world  War  II.  It  is  now  49.8  in  the  House. 
The  youngest  member,  Thomas  Downey  (D- 
N.Y.),  at  26  is  probably  less  than  ten  years 
older  than  all  of  you.  That  Is  a  change  for 
Congress.  Members  are  younger  than  they 
were  In  the  last  Congress  to  a  large  extent 
because  of  the  unusually  large  turnover 
in  membership.  The  average  number  of  new 
members  elected  to  the  House  since  World 
War  II  is  65.  This  year,  however,  there  were 
86  new  members  sent  to  the  House.  Of  course 
1974  wasn't  your  regular  election  year  but 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  trend  Is  starting 
to  build  which  involves  the  shortening  of 
the  length  of  tenure. 

While  the  image  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  we  sometimes  get  from  the 
media  is  one  of  an  institution  of  men  elected 
for  several  decades,  statistics  show  a  different 
picture.  Actually  two  thirds  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  has  been  elected  since 
1964.  While  the  chairmanships  are  now  dom- 
inated by  men  who  have  been  In  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years,  that  will  not  always  be 
so.  Members  are  taking  an  important  role 
in  Congress  at  a  much  earlier  point  in  their 
careers.  Today  members  do  not  want  to  hang 
around  the  Congress  for  a  few  years  Isefore 
they  can  be  involved  In  the  substantive  as- 
pects of  congressional  business;  they  demand 
that  right  upon  election. 

Congress  is  slowly  bringing  In  as  members 
persons  from  groups  not  heretofore  well  rep- 
resented In  the  governmental  structure, 
such  as  womeh  and  blacks.  Both  groups  have 
more  members  in  this  Congress  than  they 
have  had  in  this  century.  There  are  now  18 
women  and  16  blacks;  low  figures  to  be  sure 
and  ones  which  show  us  how  far  Congress 
has  to  go  to  be  a  truly  representative 
Institution.  But  there  are  significant  changes 
taking  place  in  both  groups  in  the 
House.  Prior  to  Shirley  Chlsholm's  entry 
Into  the  Congress  In  1969  and  Bella 
Abzug's  In  1971,  women  in  Congress,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  generally  seen  and  not 
heard.  The  usual  way  in  which  women  had 
come  into  their  seats  In  the  House  was 
through  a  husband  who  died  in  Congress. 
The  local  party  found  that  the  method  of 
filling  the  seat  which  would  generate  the 
least  amount  of  bitterness  was  to  let  the  wife 
have  it.  This  was  the  tradition  of  the  "wid- 
ow's mandate."  With  Shirley  Chlsholm  we 
have  the  development  of  a  new  pattern: 
women  elected  to  the  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  careers  in  state  politics.  The 
women  in  your  own  congressional  delegation, 
Congresswomen  Spellman  and  Holt,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  new  pattern. 

As  the  number  of  women  has  slowly  in- 
creased so  too  has  the  number  of  black 
members.  Ten  years  ago  the  black  members 
came  from  Northern  districts  which  were 
heavily  black  In  their  population.  Today 
members  come  from  Southern  states  as  well 
as   Northern    ones    and    represent    districts 
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which  have  white  majorities.  The  three 
black  members  who  come  from  the  South — 
Andrew  Young  of  Georgia,  Barbara  Jordan 
of  Texas  and  Harold  Ford  of  Tennessee — 
all  come  from  districts  where  over  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  white. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  1964  decision  of 
Wesberry  vs.  Sanders  contributed  to  change 
in  the  Congress  by  providing  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  "as  nearly  as  is  prac- 
ticable, one  man's  vote  in  a  congressional 
election  Is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's." 
That  means  that  congressional  districts  must 
be  as  nearly  equal  in  size  wlthta  a  state 
as  Is  possible.  In  the  early  1960's  you  had  a 
situation  in  Texas  where  you  had  951,527 
people  in  one  district  and  216,371  in  another. 
Since  the  Court's  decision  there  has  been  a 
redrawing  of  the  district  lines  for  all  con- 
gressional districts  with  the  Inequities 
erased.  Now  the  weight  of  the  vote  of  a  per- 
son in  one  congressional  district  is  worth 
the  same  as  that  of  voters  In  other  districts 
in  the  same  state.  Most  districts  today  have 
about  465,000  people  In  them.  One  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Court's  ruling  was  to  reduce  the 
influence  of  rural  districts  and  to  Increase 
the  number  of  suburban  districts  which  we 
have.  Your  own  district  is  an  example  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Westt>erry  decision;  It  was 
after  that  decision  that  the  8th  Congres- 
sional District  was  created. 

All  of  these  changes — in  membership, 
structure,  and  in  legislative  work — are  mov- 
ing the  Congress  toward  a  more  vital  role 
In  the  governmental  process  than  It  has  been 
playing  In  the  past  few  years  because  all  of 
the  changes  make  it  a  more  representative 
body  than  It  was.  And  that  was  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  for 
Congress  to  be.  Now  It  is  true  that  these 
changes  have  had  the  effect  of  slovrtng  down 
the  legislative  process.  That  is  to  be  expected 
because  there  are  so  many  diverse  interests 
expressed  in  the  body  and  because  power  Is 
becoming  decentralized  now  that  more  mem- 
bers are  sharing  it.  We  should  not  expect  that 
the  legislative  process  be  a  tidy  one.  Instead 
let  us  ask  that  it  truly  be  representative. 


REPORT  OP  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO 
REVIEW  LIQUID  METAL  PAST 
BREEDER  REACTOR 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHrNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
continuation  of  my  practice  of  keeping 
this  body  informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy's 
Subcommittee  to  Review  the  National 
Breeder  Reactor  Program,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

On  July  17,  the  subcommittee  In  open 
session  received  testimony  from  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Seamans,  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration on  the  subject  of  ERDA's 
breeder  reactor  program.  During  this 
session,  there  was  discussion  of  the  com- 
prehensive energy  research  and  develop- 
ment plan  which  ERDA  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  Jime  30,  the  role  of  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor — 
LMPBR — in  achieving  the  goals  of  that 
program,  and  the  proposed  final  environ- 
ment statement  on  the  LMFBR  program. 
on  which  findings  have  recently  been 
reached  by  the  Administrator,  ERDA.  I 
was  pleased  that  Senators  Stuart  Sym- 
ington and  James  L.  Buckley,  and  Con- 
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gressmen  John  Young,  Teno  Roncalio, 
John  B.  Anderson,  Manuei,  Lujan,  Jr., 
Fkank  Horton,  and  Andrew  J.  Hinshaw 
were  able  to  attend  and  participate  in 
the  questioning  of  the  witness. 

After  welcoming  Dr.  Seamans  at  the 
start  of  the  hearing,  I  reviewed  briefly 
the  sessions  held  to  date  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  reported  in  previous  issues  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  also  read 
into  the  record  of  the  hearing  of  the  im- 
pressions resulting  from  the  subcommit- 
tee's recent  trip  to  England,  Scotland, 
Prance,  and  West  Germany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  status  and  future 
plans  of  breeder  reactor  programs  in 
those  countries,  which  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Thursday,  July 
17,  1975,  at  page  23454. 

Dr.  Seamans  then  proceeded  with  his 
testimony. 

In  his  prepared  statement.  Dr.  Sea- 
mans discussed  the  breeder  reactor  de- 
velopment program  in  the  context  of 
the  energy  R.  &  D.  plan  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  June  30  and  his  findings  on  the  en- 
vironmental statement  on  the  breeder 
program  which  he  also  released  on 
June  30.  He  cited  the  energy  plan's  con- 
clusion that  only  simultaneous  pursuit  of 
all  promising  technological  options  can 
meet  our  future  energy  needs. 

To  meet  near-term  energy  needs,  the 
plan  proposes  early  expansion  of  existing 
oil,  gas,  coal,  and  uranium  energy  sys- 
tems and  the  application  of  conservation 
technologies  that  will  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption. The  plan  proposes  to  develop 
technologies  which  utilize  virtually  in- 
exhaustible resources,  such  as  the  breeder 
reactor,  solar  energy,  and  fusion,  for 
meeting  the  long-term — beyond  2000 — 
energy  needs. 

Particularly  important  for  the  breeder. 
Dr.  Seamans  pointed  out  that  the  plan 
reaffirms  continuation  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  the 
breeder  reactor  as  a  priority  matter. 

Dr.  Seamans  said  that  his  review  of 
the  proposed  final  environmental  state- 
ment amply  demonstrates  the  need  to 
continue  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  the  LMFBR  concept. 
He  went  on  to  point  out  that  there  is 
no  presently  available  or  prudent  alter- 
native to  this  course  of  action. 

Dr.  Seamans  said  there  are  several 
significant  problems,  including  in  par- 
ticular those  related  to  reactor  safety, 
safeguards,  and  waste  management, 
which  remain  unresolved.  He  said  that 
although  these  problems  must  be  resolved 
satisfactorily  before  the  LMFBR  can  be 
commercialized,  the  record  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  problems  identified  in  the 
LMFBR  concept  are  amenable  to  solu- 
tion, wholly  or  partially,  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  breeder  program. 

Dr.  Seamans  anticipated  that  a  final 
Impact  statement  will  be  Issued  within 
about  3  m(»iths. 

Dr.  Seamans  said  that  he  has  requested 
certain  funding  reductions  in  the 
LMFBR  program,  including  the  CTinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project,  because  of 
delays  in  the  breeder  development  pro- 
gram caused  by  licensing  and  environ- 
mental Issues. 
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Dr.  Seamans  mentioned  that  there  has 
been  speculation  that  these  funding 
changes  indicate  a  lessening  of  resolve  on 
ERDA's  part  to  continue  the  breeder  pro- 
gram. He  said  such  speculation  is  er- 
roneous and  that  the  importance  and 
priority  of  the  LMFBR  program  remain 
unchanged. 

Dr.  Seamans  also  pointed  out  that  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  will  be 
conducting  a  study  that  will  center  on 
public  concern  about  nuclear  energy  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  Nation  should 
rely  on  nuclear  power. 

In  the  questioning  period  following  his 
testimony  Dr.  Seamans  was  asked  what 
he  thought  were  the  chances  that  the 
safety,  environmental,  and  safeguards 
problems  relating  to  the  breeder  could  be 
solved.  He  said  there  was  a  90-  to  95-per- 
cent chance  of  success 

In  response  to  a  question  on  whether 
he  was  downgrading  the  breeder.  Dr. 
Seamans  said  he  was  not  and  that  he  in- 
tends to  vigorously  pursue  the  program. 

In  response  to  a  question  on  why  the 
Europeans  are  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  breeder  development.  Dr.  Sea- 
mans said  the  breeder  is  a  complicated 
and  diflScult  project,  the  success  of  which 
depends  on  such  factors  as  starting  date, 
budget  support,  and  clearly  designated 
responsibility  for  the  program.  He  said 
he  is  in  the  process  of  clearing  up  ambi- 
guities which  existed  with  the  utilities' 
involvement  and  establishing  clear  proj- 
ect direction.  He  said  that  in  about  IY2 
months  he  would  have  new  budget  re- 
quests Reflecting  the  program  changes  he . 
is  making. 

In  response  to  questions  relating  to 
why  the  United  States  cannot  just  build 
a  Phenlx  on  the  Clinch  River  site  instead 
of  continuing  development  of  our  own 
program.  Dr.  Seamans  said  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  just  buy  a  foreign  technology  and 
expect  it  to  work  easily.  Capabilities  in 
manufacturing,  licensing,  and  operating 
must  be  built  up  domestically  and  this 
requires  the  United  States  to  build  a 
demo  plant.  He  said  he  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  proceed  into  the  next  century 
relying  on  another  country's  breeder 
technology. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  how  far 
we  are  behind  the  Europeans  in  our 
breeder  program,  Dr.  Seamans  said  we 
are  not  far  behind.  We  have  a  broad 
based  program  with  many  trained  people 
to  carry  out  designs  and  to  test,  manu- 
facture, and  construct  our  plants. 
,  One  member  expressed  his  concern 
that  we  not  study  the  breeder  to  death. 
Dr.  Seamans  said  that  progress  Is 
achieved  by  doing  and  that  the  Clinch 
River  plant  must  be  constructed  to  bring 
the  whole  program  together. 

Dr.  Seamans  was  also  asked  whether 
ERDA  had  made  any  attempt  to  use  for- 
eign facilities  to  test  breeder  compo- 
nents. He  said  he  plans  to  look  into  this 
on  his  upcoming  trip  to  Europe. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Seamans  that 
in  spite  of  a  host  of  reports  refuting  the 
hot  particle  issue,  the  ERDA  Internal  Re- 
view Board  which  studied  the  PFEIS  stUl 
considered  this  issue  unresolved.  Dr.  Sea- 
mans said  he  would  consider  the  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  represented  in  those 
studies  in  making  his  final  decisions. 
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In  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  delays  in  the  program,  witnesses 
reported  that  the  need  for  licensing  ap- 
proval was  a  primary  factor.  They  stated 
that  the  current  need  for  Nuclear  Regul- 
atory Commission  to  consider  two  designs 
for  the  CRBR,  one  with  and  one  without 
a  core  cateher,  was  an  important  con- 
sideration in  the  start  of  construction 

receipt  of  a  limited  work  authorization— 
now  being  projected  to  occur  not  before 
August  1976,  about  1  year  later  than  had 
been  previously  anticipated. 


SHOULD  PUBLIC  FINANCE  PERPET- 
UATING AN  OUTRAGE? 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus  of  Goldsboro,  N.C.,  an  Interesting 
article  on  how  to  succeed  without  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

The  story — a  success  story — relates 
how  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co. 
became  a  profitable,  taxpaying  business 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  in- 
creased productivity. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Should   Public   Finance   Perpetuating   An 
Outrage? 

Amid  growing  conviction  that  huge  gov- 
ernment subsidies  or  nationalization  repre- 
sent the  only  salvation  of  some  of  our  rail- 
roads, comes  a  refreshing  story  from  Florida. 

Bill  Kemp.  Jr.,  president  of  Kemp  Furni- 
ture Industries,  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  North  Carolina  congressional  delega- 
tion when  he  and  other  Wayne  County  in- 
dustrialists visited  Washington  recently. 

The  story  itself  is  in  a  report  by  W.  L. 
Thornton,  president  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway  Company   (FEC) . 

In  1960,  the  PEC  found  Itself  in  essentially 
the  same  predicament  facing  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral before  it  folded. 

Its  operating  income  was  less  than  its  fixed 
expenses.  It  could  net  afford  to  maintain  its 
tracks  and  modernize  Its  equipment. 

It  was  operating  with  a  work  force  twice 
the  size  it  needed. 

Today  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Is 
a  model  of  modern,  weU -maintained  equip- 
ment and  efficiency. 

Since  1961.  the  FEC  has  installed  261  miles 
of  centralized  traffic  control,  238  miles  of 
welded  rail,  134  miles  of  concrete  crossties, 
replaced  a  third  of  its  fleet  with  new  Diesel 
locomotives,  and  purchased  700  new  freight 
cars — 56  per  cent  of  its  fleet. 

And  get  this:  It  was  all  done  from  earn- 
ings. 

Meanwhile,  the  railway  was  reducing  Its 
Indebtedness  from  $50  million  to  $18  million. 

In  1960  it  didn't  have  enough  income  to 
meet  fixed  charges.  Last  year,  the  FEC  had 
a  net  income  of  $6  million  after  paying  $8.3 
million  m  taxes.  More  than  half  of  the  tax 
bill  went  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Compare  this  to  the  $47.9  million  lost  by 
Penn  Central  in  January,  1975 — $13.7  mil- 
lion more  than  It  lost  In  January,  1973. 

How  can  this  be? 

FEC  President  Thornton  Insists  that  the 
success  of  his  railway  lies  in  its  having  elimi- 
nated antiquated  operating  work  rules  de- 
signed to  meet  conditions  of  100  years  ago. 

For  example,  under  union  contracts,  some 
train  operating  crews  are  paid  for  a  day's 
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work  on  the  basis  of  100  miles  travelled  or 
eight  hours — whichever  comes  first. 

During  the  Isist  century,  it  took  eight  hours 
to  go  100  miles.  Today's  trains  knock  out 
100  miles  in  two  to  three  hours.  As  a  result, 
three  crews  of  four  to  five  men  each  are  re- 
quired to  move  a  train  300  miles.  Each  of 
the  crew  members  works  only  two  or  three 
hours  but  Is  paid  for  a  full  day. 

Two  men.  Insists  Thornton,  could  do  the 
Job  by  working  a  normal  work  day  and  In- 
crease efficiency  600  to  700  per  cent. 

"Multiply  the  Inefficiency  by  the  thou- 
sands of  trains  operated  every  day  and  It 
can  readily  be  seen  why  the  nation's  rail- 
roads are  so  pitifully  inefficient  and  why  so 
many  are  in  bankruptcy  .  .  ."  he  observed. 

In  1960,  a  freight  operating  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Miami  on  the  FEC  line  required  15 
men — three  five-man  crews.  Today,  two  men 
operate  the  train  the  same  distance.  In  1960, 
three  through  freights  were  operated  In  each 
direction  per  day.  Today,  eight  through 
freights  operate  in  each  direction  dally. 

Thornton  says  that  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  railroads  is  the  debt  being  In- 
curred from  financing  new  freight  cars. 

Actually,  he  insists,  there  Is  no  freight  car 
shortage.  The  problem  Is  the  lack  of  utiliza- 
tion of  the  cars  becavise  of  Infrequency  and 
inefficient  service. 

In  1973.  the  average  freight  car  moved 
57.7  miles  per  day.  Thornton  says  Increased 
efficiency  could  easily  push  that  average  to 
85  miles  per  day.  This  would  mean,  he 
points  out,  a  50  per  cent  Increase  in  the  ef- 
fective supply  of  rail  cars  without  incurring 
any  debt. 

To  purchase  a  50  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
nation's  rail  car  supply  would  represent  an 
Investment  of  more  than  $16  billion. 

Thornton  suggests  that  so  long  as  the  bulk 
of  today's  railroads  operate  under  antiquated 
requirements,  no  series  of  mergers  and  elimi- 
nation of  "unprofitable"  lines  will  enable 
them  to  survive  without  massive  Infusions 
of  taxpayers'  money. 

The  FEC  president  argues  that  Congress 
should  by  resolution  eliminate  the  archaic 
rules  from  working  agreements  negotiated 
by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  unions. 

This  would  give  the  railroads  not  only  a 
chance  to  survive  but  an  opportunity  to 
provide  better  transportation  services — and 
at  a  profit  rather  than  at  the  expense  of  a 
subsidy. 

Operations  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way document  the  soundness  of  the  ap- 
proach. The  defunct  and  near  defunct  rail- 
roads of  the  northeast  can  do  the  same  if 
given  the  chance. 

The  United  States  Congress,  Instead  of 
bleeding  the  taxpayers  to  perpetuate  an  out- 
rage, should  put  an  end  to  it. 


FAVORITE  PASTIME 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  received  a  communication 
from  a  sportsmen's  organization  which 
I  believe  should  be  brought  before  this 
House  for  consideration.  The  Sports- 
men's Committee  on  Political  Education 
was  formed  to  insure  that  sportsmen  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  favorite  pas- 
time. This  organization  provides  its 
members  with  information  regarding 
governmental  actions  which  might  affect 
their  Interests.  And,  I  might  add,  the 
committee  has  been  most  helpful  in  In- 
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forming  elected  representatives  of  the 
sportsman's  view  of  pending  legislation. 

The  sportsmen's  committee  has  writ- 
ten concerning  Department  of  Interior 
plans  to  file  an  environmental  impact 
report  prior  to  the  setting  of  migratory 
bird  hxmting  season  dates  for  1975-76. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  who  more  thoroughly  endorses 
the  EIS  cbncept  as  it  relates  to  environ- 
mental protection  than  I.  But  I  must 
agree  with  the  committee  that  there 
seems  little  need  for  an  EIS  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Control  of  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds  rests  with  the 
Bureau  of  Sports,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Through  the  purchase  of  migratory  birds 
stamps  at  the  beginning  of  each  season, 
hunters  themselves  have  been  the  major 
supporters  of  the  management  activities 
of  the  Bureau.  The  hunter's  concern  for 
wildlife  management  and  the  protection 
of  endangered  species  dates  from  long 
before  the  contemporary  focus  of  the 
environment. 

The  proof  of  the  concern  of  the  Bureau, 
and  its  supporters  in  caring  for  migra- 
tory bird  populations  is  the  record  that 
office  has  achieved.  Since  the  late  1930's, 
when  the  migratory  bird  population  was 
seriously  endangered,  the  bird  hunter 
and  the  Bureau  have  joined  hands  in  a 
joint  effort  to  protect  these  creatures  and 
to  provide  them  with  safe  and  extensive 
nesting  grounds. 

As  a  result,  there  are  more  migratory 
birds  today  than  there  were  40  years 
ago.  I  applaud  the  accomplishments  of 
this  program,  which  have  helped  protect 
endangered  birds  and  expand  the  bird 
population. 

I  think  that  a  successful  wildlife  man- 
agement and  protection  program  de- 
serves praise  for  its  achievements.  Cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  require  comprehensive 
environmental  evaluation  where  States 
or  local  areas  fail  to  establish  adequate 
standards.  But  California's  deep  con- 
cern with  game  management  and  pro- 
tection has  long  been  an  example  to  the 
Nation,  and  sportsmen  like  those  of  the 
Committee  on  Political  Education  have 
been  the  strongest  proponents  of  that 
conservation  program. 

To  insist  upon  an  EIS  where  the  ade- 
quacies of  the  present  conservation  and 
management  program  are  a  matter  of 
record  seems  to  me  to  be  a  waste  of  valu- 
able time  and  an  affront  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  many  public  and  private  citizens. 
I  would  hope  that  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  take  a  few  moments  to  read 
the  petition  from  the  Sportsmen's  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education: 

Resolution 

Whereas;  In  the  congestion  and  complex- 
ities, the  tensions  and  frustrations  of  today's 
life,  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation  and  the 
opportunity  to  get  away  from  it  all  has  be- 
come of  crucial  importance,  and 

Whereas;  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  Amertca  in  1969  passed  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  containing  a  pro- 
vision that  an  environmental  Impact  report 
must  be  made  by  any  federal  agency  In 
which  their  activity  has  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  human  environment,  and 

Whereas;  there  are  few  pursuits  providing 
a  better  chance  for  healthy  exercise,  peaceful 
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solitude,  and  appreciation  of  the  outdoor* 
than  the  sport  of  hunting,  and 

Whereas;  in  1974  several  groups  challenged 
the  Department  of  Interior  In  United  States 
Federal  District  Court  for  not  filing  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  with  respect 
to  their  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life usual  practice  of  setting  migratory  bird 
hunting  season  dates  and  in  order  not  to  de- 
lay the  hunting  season,  the  Department  of 
Interior  agreed  to  file  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  before  setting  the  1975-1976 
migratory  bird  hunting  season  dates,  and 

Whereas;  the  spiritual,  ethical,  and  con- 
sumptive environment  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  Americans  benefit  immensely  from 
the  si>ort  hunting  of  migratory  birds,  the 
migratory  birds  flying  in,  over,  and  through 
the  United  States  are  the  best  managed  wild- 
life species  on  earth,  vrtth  more  funds  having 
been  expended  since  1937  to  propagate  and 
protect  migratory  birds  than  has  been  ex- 
pended on  any  other  species:  more  funds 
have  been  expended  to  rehabilitate  the  habi- 
tat necessary  for  migratory  birds  than  for  any 
other  wildlife  habitat  reconstruction;  more 
volunteer  hours  have  been  expended  by 
truly  concerned  conservationists  than  have 
been  expended  on  any  other  species,  and 

Whereas;  the  migratory  bird  hunter  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  provided  the 
funds  for  management,  propagation,  and 
protection  of  our  migratory  birds  and  habi- 
tat, and  demands  from  those  delegated  the 
responsibility  for  this  management  program; 
that  all  possible  be  done  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  habitat  necessary  for  the  nesting 
and  rearing  of  young  migratory  birds,  and 

Whereas;  a  most  Important  by-product  of 
this  program  financed  by  the  migratory  bird 
hunter  has  been  the  restoration,  propaga- 
tion, and  protection  of  many  vanishing  spe- 
cies of  wildlife,  the  creation  of  habitat  for 
these  species  which  no  other  group  has  seen 
fit  to  ^ve  even  Up  service  until  the  present 
management  system  was  proven  a  success, 
and 

Whereas;  without  the  funds  derived  from 
the  volunteer  contributions  made  by  the 
hunter,  the  restored  and  reconstructed  habi- 
tat could  and  possibly  would  be  again  lost, 
never  to  again  be  reclaimed  so  that  our 
grandchildren  might  enjoy  the  wildlife  as 
we  have  and  the  funds  presently  contributed 
by  these  hunters  through  their  purchase  of 
migratory  bird  stamps  would  no  longer  be 
available  for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  wildlife  and  Its  habitat,  or  to  finance 
the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  and 

Whereas;  there  can  be  no  rational  contra- 
diction to  the  proven  success  of  the  migra- 
tory bird  management  program  directed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
although  certain  misguided  people  attempt 
to  show  that  if  left  to  themselves  the  migra- 
tory birds  would  fluorlsh  In  great  abund- 
ance, but  will  not  admit  or  recognize  the  fact 
that  In  the  late  nineteen  thirties,  the  migra- 
tory bird  species  in  America  was  almost  an 
endangered  species  and  because  of  this,  the 
migratory  bird  hunter  contributed  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  reclaim  and  rebuild  the  nest- 
ing habitat  In  the  great  plains  of  Canada, 
and  that  through  these  efforts,  we  have  more 
migratory  birds  in  America  today  than  In  the 
nineteen  twenties: 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved;  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  assembled,  that 
proper  steps  be  taken  either  by  executive 
action  or  through  legislation  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Interior  be 
exempt  from  now  or  In  the  future,  the  ne- 
cessity of  filing  any  environmental  impact 
report  prior  to  or  thereafter  setting  of  dates 
for  hunting  migratory  birds. 

RespectfiUly  submitted. 

Bennie  F.  Wright, 
President,  for  the  Board  0/  Directors. 
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JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE  CANNING  LID 
SHORTAGES 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  ICCHiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Attorney  General  to  Investigate  pos- 
sible antitrust  violations  in  the  manu- 
facture, marketing,  and  sale  of  replace- 
ment home  canning  lids.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  a  comprehensive  investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  can  help 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  puzzling  lid 
shortage  and  give  the  Congress  the  an- 
swers that  so  many  of  our  constituents 
are  demanding. 

Twenty-two  million  home  canners  in 
this  country  are  facing  the  potential  loss 
of  their  homegrown  fruits  and  vegetables, 
because  they  cannot  find  replacement 
lids  for  their  jars.  At  the  same  time, 
there  seem  to  be  plentiful  supplies  of 
canning  jar-and-lld  combinations  avail- 
able— at  much  higher  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, it  seems  that  canners  can  get  lids 
if  they  are  willing  to  buy  a  certain  brand 
of  instant  coffee.  The  availability  of  lids 
in  these  combination  units,  and  the  spe- 
cial promotion  of  Uds  with  coffee,  as  well 

as    rumors    about    blackmarket sales, 

hoarding  by  distributors,  and  otKeFiguiK- 
tionable  practices,  raise  enough  serious 
questions  about  this  crisis  to  call  for  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Bureau 
of  Competition  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  soon  announce  a  new  in- 
vestigation into  this  area.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  FTC  has  finally  agreed  to  look 
into  this  crisis  in  some  depth,  but  I  am 
concerned  that  the  FTC  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  conduct  such  an  investigation  for 
some  18  months.  The  critical  shortage 
of  canning  lids  has  been  apparent  to  most 
home  canners  for  some  time,  but  the 
PTC  was  apparently  blind  to  this  crisis 
and  refused  to  do  anjrthing  even  though 
many  consumers,  as  well  as  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  requested  them  to  look 
into  the  matter.  Past  failure  to  act  gives 
one  little  confidence  in  the  degree  of  in- 
terest the  FTC  will  show  in  this  area. 

Furthermore,  my  resolution,  which  re- 
quests the  Justice  Department  to  investi- 
gate, would  set  a  time  limit  of  60  days 
for  the  Department  to  give  the  Congress 
a  preliminary  report.  The  PTC  has  not 
promised  to  report  within  any  specific 
period.  I  believe  this  Congress  should  re- 
quest, through  passage  of  my  resolution, 
a  thorough  investigation  and  a  speedy 
report.  America's  home  canners  expect 
nothing  less. 
The  resolution  follows: 

JornT  Resolution 
To   require    the    Attorney    General    of    the 
United  States  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
to  determine  whether  antitrust  violations 
are  occurring  In  the  manufacture  or  mar- 
keitlng  of  replacement  home  canning  Uds, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  OTid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie  Attorney 
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General  of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  in 
this  Joint  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "At- 
torney General")  shall  Investigate  the  manu- 
facture, marketing,  and  sale  of  replacement 
home  canning  lids  to  determine  whether 
practices  m  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  (15  U.S.C.  1-7).  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  12-27,  44),  or  any  other  antitrust 
law  of  the  United  States  are  occurring  In 
such  manufacture  and  marketing.  The  At- 
torney General  shall,  In  conduptlng  such 
Investigation,  give  particular  attention  to 
practices  In  which  replacement  home  can- 
ning lids  are  marketed  only  to  purchtacrs 
who  agree  to  buy  additional  products  or 
services. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  an  interim  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution.  Such 
report  shall  Include  detailed  statements  of — 

(1)  the  findings  of  the  Attorney  General 
concerning  any  occurrence  of  practices  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  this  Joint 
resolution; 

(2)  any  action  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  taken  or  Intends  to  take  against  any 
person  engaged  in  any  such  practice;  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  of  the  Attorney 
General  concerning  the  necessity  or  desira- 
bility of  any  legislative  or  other  action  to 
assure  that  any  existing  or  future  shortage 
of  replacement  home  canning  Uds  Is  not 
caused  by  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  such  lids. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  dat3  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Joint  resolution.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude a  detailed  statement  of  any  action 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  taken  after 
the  submission  of  the  interim  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a) ,  or  any  action  which 
the  Attorney  General  Intends  to  take,  against 
any  person  engaged  in  any  practice  described 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolution. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENERGY  PROGRAM— lEP— 
H.R.  7014.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
AND  OIL  POLICY  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
this  week  is  considering  H.R.  7014,  a 
major  portion  of  the  President's  energy 
package.  Part  of  H.R.  7014,  sections  210, 
211,  and  212,  provide  the  authority  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  the  agreement 
on  an  international  energy  progi-am — 
lEP — signed  on  November  18,  1974. 

The  primary  goals  of  the  international 
energy  program  are  to  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent against  futiu-e  interruptions  in  pe- 
troleum supplies,  to  improve  our  ability 
to  withstand  the  economic  impact  of  an 
oil  embargo,  and  to  assure  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  lEP  will  assist  any  other 
member  which  might  be  the  target  of  a 
selective  embargo. 

These  goals  are  to  be  achieved  princi- 
pally through:  First,  coordinated  energy 
conservation  policies;  second,  coordina- 
tion of  expanded  energy  research  and 
development  program;  third,  exchange 
of  information;  and  fourth,  burden-shar- 
ing of  petroleum  shortfalls  In  emergency 
situations. 


Last  December  my  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments held  hearings  on  the  purposes  and 
operations  of  the  international  energy 
agency.  As  the  International  authorities 
in  the  President's  energy  package  Im- 
pinge on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations,  three  of 
our  subcommittees — the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations,  Sub- 
committee on  International  Resources, 
Pood  and  Energy,  and  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  and  Commerce- 
held  oversight  hearings  earlier  this  year 
on  the  proposed  legislation.  These  hear- 
ings were  followed  by  correspondence 
from  the  interested  subcommittee  mem- 
bers to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  That  correspond- 
ence detailed  our  position  on  the  pro- 
posed international  authorities.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was 
receptive  to  our  views  and  that  sections 
210-212  closely  correspond  to  our  posi- 
tion. 

While  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram, at  least  on  paper,  serves  the  criti- 
cal purpose  of  furthering  cooperation 
among  the  industrial  nations  on  energy 
policy  and  problems,  this  is  only  one  por- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  U.S.  policy  has 
ignored  the  other  part — cooperation  with 
energy-importing  developing  nations. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why 
the  United  States  should  devote  more  of 
its  international  efforts  toward  the  en- 
ergy problems  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. One  is  that  a  number  of  them, 
particularly  the  MSA's— those  "most 
severely  affected"  by  the  increase  in  oil 
prices — but  also  such  advanced  devel- 
oping nations  as  Brazil,  are  facing  seri- 
ous problems  due  to  the  five-fold  increase 
in  petroleum  prices,  including  major  set- 
backs in  development.  The  United  States 
has  valuable  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources that  can  assist  nations  in  easing 
these  bottlenecks.  The  United  States  has 
a  humanitarian  responsibility  to  devote 
more  of  its  resources  toward  such  ef- 
forts. It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  several 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  are  amending  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  specifically  direct 
AID  to  enter  the  energy  field  and  to 
promote  and  disseminate  intermediate 
energy  technology. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  a  politi- 
cal interest  in  assisting  the  developing 
nations  with  their  energy  problems.  To 
date,  most  imderdeveloped  nations  have 
maintained  solidarity  with  the  OPEC  na- 
tions and  supported  their  right  to  arbi- 
trarily increase  petroleum  prices.  The 
oil-importing  developing  nations  have 
maintained  this  solidarity  because  of  the 
psychic  pleasure  they  understandably  re- 
ceive from  seeing  a  group  of  their  fellow 
underdeveloped  nations  stand  up  to  the 
industrial  world  and  successfully  black- 
mail their  economies.  Furthermore,  these 
oil-importers  see  a  better  chance  of  re- 
ceiving additional  financial  assistance 
from  the  rich  OPEC  nations  than  from 
the  traditional  international  donors  who 
are  strapped  with  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. 

However,  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
short-term  and  short-sighted  position. 
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While  the  OPEC  nations  may  have  been 
"fellow  have-not"  nations  yesterday,  they 
are  quickly  becoming  "have"  nations. 
The  United  States  should  attempt  to  con- 
vince these  importer  nations  of  where 
their  long-term  interests  lie — as  consum- 
ers— and  to  terminate  their  Irrational 
support  for  OPEC  price  policies.  It  must 
be  understood  that  while  certain  aspects 
of  the  new  international  economic  order 
will  work  to  the  general  good  of  all  de- 
veloped nations  and  to  the  construction 
of  a  more  equitable  international  eco- 
nomic system,  other  aspects,  such  as  pro- 
ducer associations  and  indexation,  will 
serve  the  benefit  of  only  a  few  nations — 
the  OPEC,  a  few  other  UX;  commodity 
exporters,  and  advanced  commodity  ex- 
porters such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and 
even  the  United  States. 

Cooperation  among  all  petroleum- 
Importing  nations  is  essential  if  their 
mutual  problems  are  to  be  solved  and  if 
reason  and  fairness  are  to  return  to  in- 
ternational economic  decisions. 


THE  FUTURE  AND  HISPANIC 
AMERICANS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  following  adapta- 
tion of  a  speech  given  at  a  Pan-American 
dinner  in  Chicago  by  Marcelino  Miyares. 
This  adaptation  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Monday,  July  21,  1975. 

Marcelino  Miyares  Is  a  Cuban-bom 
author.  He  was  formerly  chairman  of  the 
political  science  department  at  Illinois 
Benedictine  College,  and  now  heads  a 
Chicago  market-research  and  advertising 
concern. 

The  speech  follows: 

Hispanic-Amebicans'  Strategy  foe  the 

PUTURE 

(By  Marcelino  Miyares) 

There  are  more  than  11  mlUlon  Hispanic- 
Americans  In  this  country,  by  1985  there  will 
be  15  million,  and  by  the  year  2000  it  will  be 
difficult  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  a 
minority  group,  since  there  will  be  20  mil- 
lion— or  8  per  cent  of  the  total  population 

Hispanic-Americans  in  the  United  Statei« 
are  concentrated  In  few  areas  or  markets; 
thus,  our  social,  political  and  economic  im- 
pact Is  likely  to  be  stronger  In  those  areas  of 
concentration,  and  by  virtue  of  the  visibility 
for  being  different.  In  this  electronic  medla- 
orlented  system,  oui  Impact  In  the  nation  Is 
likely  to  be  greater  than  our  numbers. 

We  are  In  a  developing  stage  within  a 
highly  developed  and  changing  society.  Our 
success  as  a  group  is  likely  to  be  determined 
by  our  ability  to  see  our  present  reality,  to 
establish  practical  and  realistic  objectives, 
and  to  design  and  Implement  sound  strate- 
gies of  development.  In  two  words,  thinking 
and  working:  Thinking  theoretically,  think- 
ing strategically,  thinking  practically  .  .  . 
and  working  very  hard. 

As  a  developing  group  our  tasks  are  these: 
first,  to  Increase  group  awareness.  In  terms  of 
our  common  interests;  second,  to  Identify  the 
real  needs  of  the  group  in  terms  of  education, 
communications  and  politics^  and  economic 
participation  In  the  system,  and  finally  to 
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work  very  hard  at  the  individual,  family  and 
organizational  levels  to  satisfy  those  needs. 
In  the  mld-seventles  the  facts  are,  how- 
ever, that  our  educational  level  Is  low.  our 
access  to  local  and  national  media  is  non- 
existent, our  Income  Is  far  below  average 
and.  In  consequence,  our  degree  of  political 
participation  is  very  low. 

While  the  educational  process  Is  slow  by 
nature,  the  increased  acceptance  by  the  na- 
tion of  the  need  for  bilingual  education  Is 
likely  to  speed  up  the  process.  Thus,  we 
should  concentrate  efforts  in  the  establish- 
ment of  bilingual  programs.  In  business. 
Federal  and  local  minority  programs  have 
Increased  our  opportunities;  thus,  our  main 
task  is  to  identify  them  and  the  people  ca- 
pable of  developing  viable  business  enter- 
prises. 

In  political  participation,  however,  our 
capabilities  have  not  been  properly  used  and 
the  closed  nature  of  our  political  parties  has 
not  provided  the  opportunities  available  in 
the  educational  cmd  business  areas. 

Thus,  while  the  grand  strategy  of  develop- 
ment is  biculturallsm.  business  development 
and  real  political  participation  for  the  next 
25  years,  the  most  pressing  area  of  develop- 
ment is  political  participation. 

For  this  reason  I  consider  it  essential  to 
think  about  strategies  and  tactics  aiming 
at  the  development  of  a  greater  and  more 
realistic  political  participation  of  Hlspanics 
for  1976  and  thereafter. 

The  strategy  that  I  consider  workable  Is 
the  organization  of  a  Hispanic  congress 
structured  by  committees  In  charge  of  study- 
ing the  problems  affecting  our  community, 
each  committee  to  be  led  by  people  capable 
of  identifying  needs  and  defining  problems. 
Economic  reasources  would  be  Invested  in 
seeking  professional  guidance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  conceptual  alternative  solutions, 
and  tactics  to  make  them  operational  with- 
in the  system.  As  progress  Is  made,  the  execu- 
tive committee  would  be  continuously  com- 
municating to  the  community  with  the  ob- 
jective of  giving  the  community  the  oppor- 
tunity to  think  about  Issues  and  problems. 
The  first  step  is  the  political  participation 
process. 

In  this  fashion,  parties  and  candidates 
would  find  themselves  In  a  position  of  hav- 
ing to  "sell"  their  product,  and  in  order  to 
do  it  will  have  to  seriously  consider  whether 
or  not  our  definition  of  problems  and  our 
vision  of  what  is  good  for  this  society  are  In 
agreement  with  theirs. 

Thus,  I  am  recommending  a  strategy  of 
study,  work,  respect  and  healthy  politics. 
This  strategy  would  give  us  what  we  do  not 
have — namely,  resources,  organization.  Image 
and  respect. 

Individuals  In  the  more  than  2.000  volun- 
teer organizations  of  Hlspanics  in  the  na- 
tion can  transform  into  reality  what  might 
now  sound  like  an  impossible  dream.  But  it 
is  part  of  our  Hispanic  character  to  dream 
the  Impossible  and  it  Is  America's  tradition 
to  reach  the  unreachable.  Thus  as  Hispanic- 
Americans  we  have  to  dream  and  to  reach.  I 
invite  all  to  dream  and  to  participate  In  the 
life  of  this  great  country  In  order  to  make 
It  even  greater  for  future  generations. 


THE  ROLE  OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  high  price  of  energy  is  of 
great  concern  to  the  American  people  as 
we  all  know.  However,  the  Congress  has 
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neglected  the  only  real  solution — expan- 
sion of  supply — and  instead  attempts  to 
use  the  collectivist  approach  to  control 
the  marketplace.  Holding  the  price  of 
energy  below  the  natural  level  Is  de- 
ceivingly enticing  to  those  demagogues 
who  would  tell  their  constituents  that 
government  fiat  is  the  answer.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of 
a  valuable  commodity  forces  it  off  the 
market.  The  price  of  energy  will  fall 
when  new  sources  are  developed  and 
made  available  to  consumers. 

Unfortunately,  government  has 
thwarted  attempts  at  new  energy  de- 
velopment. Particularly  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy,  fanatics  like  Ralph 
Nader  have  promoted  reactionary  steps 
to  be  taken  against  the  growth  of  energy 
sources.  Nuclear  physicist  Dr.  Edward 
Teller  countered  this  Nader  nonsense  in 
a  speech  delivered  at  Hillsdale  College  in 
Michigan.  Taken  from  Imprimis,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  College's 
Center  for  Constructive  Alternatives,  the 
text  of  the  speech  follows : 

The  Role  of  Nuclear  Energy 
(By  Edward  Teller) 
Right  now  I  am  working  on  the  Commis- 
sion on  Critical  Choices  for  Americans  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Nelson  RockefeUer.  And 
furthermore,  the  topic  of  my  work  Is  energy. 
Some  of  us  have  seen  the  energy  shortage 
coming.  Had  we  done  the  right  thing  about 
It.  there  would  not  be  an  energy  shortage 
now.  The  oil  embargo  came  Just  a  little  less 
than  a  year  ago.  This  year  we  have  wasted. 
We  have  made  practically  no  progress  toward 
solving  the  energy  shortage.  And  the  energy 
shortage  must  be  solved. 

You  have  heard  this  from  others:  each 
year  a  hundred  biUlon  dollars  are  paid  to  the 
oil  producing  countries  who  can  use  only  40 
percent  of  that  money.  The  rest  remains 
floating  capital.  The  accumulation  of  this 
capital  will  transfer  an  amount  of  wealth  to 
these  coimtrles  which  In  ten  years  will 
amount  to  the  value  of  everything  that  you 
can  buy  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
And  it  will  be  six  times  the  value  of  the 
world's  gold  reserves.  If  this  is  not  unsta- 
bllzing.  I  don't  know  what  Is.  I  don't  know 
what  will  happen,  and  In  this  respect  I'm 
Just  as  good  as  the  economists.  They  don't 
know  either.  But  disorder  that  may  come 
covUd  be  bigger  than  that  connected  with 
the  great  depression.  The  great  depression 
led  to  Hitler,  and  Hitler  made  the  Second 
World  War. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  an  oil  short- 
age which  we  can  live  with,  although  it  might 
be  disagreeable.  The  Europeans,  the  Japa- 
nese, many  of  the  developing  countries  In- 
cluding India,  cannot.  The  problem  Is  a 
global  one.  And  our  main  concern  should  not 
be  ourselves.  Our  main  concern  should  be 
how  the  effect  of  unemployment.  h\inger, 
other  disasters  occurring  around  the  world 
will  react  back  on  us.  That  may  drag  us  down. 
There  Is  no  one  solution,  and  whoever  claims 
that  there  is  one  solution.  I  am  sure  that  he 
is  either  a  liar  or  a  fool. 

One  of  the  things  that  can  be  done  fastest 
and  should  be  emphasized  most.  Is  conserva- 
tion :  to  use  less  energy  in  every  possible  way. 
There  are  many  other  approaches,  and  you 
have  heard  some  of  them.  I  wUl  concentrate 
on  nuclear  energy,  not  because  it  Is  the  solu- 
tion, but  because  It  Is  a  very  big  part  of  the 
solution,  and  because  I  happen  to  know  about 
It  more  than  I  know  about  the  other  prob- 
lems. So  I  talk  about  what  I  know. 

For  us  in  the  United  States  nuclear  re- 
actors are  Important.  In  ten  years  they  could 
deliver  more  than  one-third  of  our  electric 
power.  In  20  years  If  we  go  about  It  the  right 
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way  they  could  deliver  well  over  one-half, 
maybe  three-quarters  of  our  electric  power. 
And  that  is  what  we  should  be  aiming  for.  If 
we  abstain  from  building  nuclear  reactors 
It  will  be  harder,  but  we  shall  not  be  faced 
with  Insoluble  problems. 

There  are  msuiy  places  In  the  world  where 
nuclear  reactors  are  a  must.  For  Instance, 
this  holds  for  Japan,  which  has  no  oil,  which 
has  very  little  coal,  and  which  probably  has 
geothermal  energy  that  Is  stUl  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

Nuclear  energy  has  one  peculiar  property 
In  common  with  oil  and  one  property  differ- 
ent from  oil.  Both  are  favorable  for  nuclear 
energy.  The  common  property  Is  that  nuclear 
fuel  can  be  transported  even  more  cheaply 
than  oil,  although  oil  can  be  transported 
very  cheaply.  Coal  and  liquid  natural  gas  are 
much  harder  to  transport.  Nuclear  fuel  Is 
available  la  very  many  places  around  the 
world  m  abundance.  We  are  not  going  to  run 
short  of  nuclear  fuel,  and  this  is  the  second 
point  where  I  say  nuclear  fuel  Is  different 
from  oil.  An  oil  shortage,  If  It  Is  not  here  yet, 
la  coming.  The  Arabs,  the  Iranians,  could 
pump  out  oil  more  rapidly.  Probably  they 
should — perhaps  we  can  persuade  them  to  do 
so.  But  m  20  years  or  40  years  these  supplies 
are  apt  to  run  short.  Nuclear  fuels  are  going 
to  last  at  least  for  100  years,  and  I  believe 
much  longer. 

Now  here  I  come  to  a  somewhat  contro- 
versial point.  It  Is  net  a  point  about  which 
the  broad  public  Is  getting  excited.  But  In  the 
technical  public  It  Is  controversial  and  It 
should  be  understood.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  kind  of  nuclear  fuel  that  we  are  now 
using  will  be  short,  certainly  In  20  years,  per- 
haps a  little  sooner.  And.  therefore,  we  have 
to  develop  a  new  type  of  reactor,  a  breeder 
reactor.  Now  the  breeder  reactor  has  this  ad- 
vantage: Instead  of  using  only  approximately 
one  percent  of  the  energy  In  the  uranium.  It 
can  use  close  to  100  percent  of  the  energy. 
And  you  can  gain  In  principle  a  factor  100. 
This  was  known  In  1945.  No  new  Idea  has 
been  added.  The  engineers  have  been  busy 
all  around  the  world.  A  couple  of  billion  dol- 
lars have  been  spent,  the  best  talent  has 
worked  on  It,  we  stlU  have  no  breeder.  It 
happens  to  be  a  really  difficult  problem  and 
nobody  believes  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
fast  breeder  before  1990.  at  least  none  that 
can  make  a  real  difference.  And  we  need  the 
energy  now. 

There  is  a  solution:  uranium  Is  not  the 
only  fuel.  There  Is  another  element  In  the 
close  neighborhood  of  uranium,  called 
thorium.  Thorium  can  be  used  as  a  supple- 
mentary fuel.  It  can  take  over  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  energy  production  In  reactors 
similar  to  those  we  have  today.  These  re- 
actors dont  need  the  long  research  that  the 
breeder  needs,  and  If  we  utlUze  this  pos- 
sibility then  we  are  going  to  have  enough 
fuel  for  everybody  In  the  whole  world  for 
at  least  100  years.  I  guess  that  It  might  turn 
out  In  the  end  to  be  closer  to  600  years  In 
the  meanwhile,  all  kinds  of  other  things  will 
be  developed.  So  that  point  needs  not  worrs 
anybody. 

There  Is  another  point  about  which  peo- 
ple are  very  worried:  the  nuclear  accident 
Now  this  Is  very  peculiar.  I  have  a  little  per- 
sonal involvement  virlth  this  point.  Around 
1960  I  was  chairing  the  world's  first  Reactor 
Safeguard  Ckjmmittee.  And  at  that  time, 
among  my  coUeagues  who  wanted  to  build 
nuclear  reactors  very  fast,  I  was  known  as 
something  like  a  "Mlnl-Nader"  (although 
that  expression  at  that  time  didn't  exist  yet 
I  will  gladly  concede  that  Nader  Is  bigger 
but  I  wlU  not  concede  that  he  Is  necessarily 
better).  We  tried  and  succeeded  in  makine 
reactors  exceedingly  safe. 

A  nuclear  reactor  can  go  wrong  in  many 
ways,  although  none  has  ever  gone  wrong 
yet.  All  these  accidents  are  Imaginery.  And 
by  Imagining  them  we  are  avoiding  them. 
We  have  no  precedents.  We  build  cars,  let 
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them  collide,  get  into  trouble  and  then  find 
the  safety  measures.  With  the  reactors  you 
better  not  do  this,  and  we  haven't. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  example  from  the 
early  days,  a  very  simple  one.  A  reactor  came 
up  for  consideration  on  Long  Island,  to  be 
built  In  a  place  to  be  called  Brookhaven. 
Now  this  reactor  consisted  of  two  big  pieces, 
and  between  them  there  was  an  open  slab  In 
which  the  cooling  air  was  to  come  out.  I 
started  to  get  nightmares.  What  If  Long 
Island  had  a  very  big  earthquake,  and  the 
two  pieces  slid  together?  Then  the  darned 
thing  would  be  more  than  critical,  it  would 
blow  up.  Now  I  didn't  quite  say  that.  I  didn't 
quite  Imagine  that,  because  that  couldn't 
happen.  They  could  slide  together,  the  reac- 
tor could  develop  too  much  energy  and  ruin 
Itself.  But  It  would  not  blow  up,  even  under 
the  most  extreme  conditions.  It  cannot  blow 
■  up,  because  It  Is  not  constructed  that  way. 
You  have  to  be  very  careful  to  construct  a 
nuclear  device  in  such  a  way  so  that  It  should 
blow  up.  We  had  a  hard  time  in  persuading 
nuclear  devices  to  blow  up  In  Los  Alamos.  A 
reactor  won't  even  do  It  for  us.  But  the  reac- 
tor could  ruin  Itself  and  a  lot  of  radioactivity 
could  get  loose,  and  that's  what  I  was  worry- 
ing about. 

So  our  committee  asked  an  earthquake  ex- 
pert to  come  and  talk  to  us.  You  may  know 
that  the  best  earthquake  experts  in  the 
United  States  are  the  Jesuit  fathers.  Their 
missionaries  in  China  used  seismology  to  tell 
the  Chinese  emperor  where  the  earthquake 
would  occur,  before  he  could  have  any  mes- 
sage, which  was,  of  course,  miraculous,  or 
divine.  And  the  Jesuits  made  much  of  It.  So 
a  small  Jesuit  father,  who  Incidentally  could 
not  be  cleared  for  the  secrets  of  the  reactors 
(because  In  those  days  the  reactors  were 
secret)  came  to  us  under  guard  in  the  AEC. 
They  sat  him  down  at  the  head  of  the  table 
In  a  big  armchair,  the  little  father,  and  he 
kept  answering  questions  for  half  an  hour. 
In  that  period  we  ran  out  of  questions,  but 
he  did  not  run  out  of  answers.  When  It  was 
clear  that  no  more  answers  were  coming  he 
pulled  himself  up  In  the  chair,  growing  in 
stature,  and  looked  us  In  the  eye  one  by  one. 
He  looked  at  me  last  and  said,  "Dr.  Teller, 
I  can  assure  you  on  the  highest  authority 
that  no  major  earthquake  will  occur  In  Long 
Island  in  the  next  60  years."  He  got  up  and 
marched  out  of  the  room.  That  was  the  most 
difficult  moment  of  our  committee,  but  we 
behaved  grandly.  There  was  not  a  single 
smile  until  the  door  closed  after  the  Jesuit 
father.  And  he  had  It  on  the  highest  author- 
ity. Just  like  the  Jesuits  In  Chinese  imperial 
days. 

I  tried  to  tell  this  to  you  because  there 
Is  this  mixture  of  the  unreal  and  the  very 
real,  the  very  practical,  which  we  run  Into. 
More  and  new  difficulties  can  be  Imagined. 
We  don't  want  a  nuclear  accident  and  we 
should  never  have  one.  I  have  advocated,  and 
I  am  still  advocating,  that  nuclear  reactors 
should  be  built  underground.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly safe,  but  they  should  be  even  safer; 
this  should  not  mislead  you  Into  believing 
that  the  reactors  are  not  safe  as  they  are. 
The  urgency  of  the  present  situation  Is  so 
great  that  we  should  build  them. 

Let  me  try  to  teU  you  of  two  little  points. 
No  Industrial  nuclear  reactor  has  killed  any- 
one yet.  The  critics  of  nuclear  reactors  have 

the  highest  of  praise  for  hydro  electricity 

for  dams.  The  collapses  of  dams  have  killed 
hundreds  of  people  and  have  made  many 
more  thousands  homeless. 

As  another  example,  we  are  running  short 
of  natural  gas.  We  begin  to  practice  the  Im- 
portation of  gas  in  the  form  of  liquefied 
natural  gas  (LNQ)  in  big  ships.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  such  a  ship  may  blow  up.  Not  long 
ago  two  raUroad  cars  carrying  butadiene 
blew  up  in  Houston  with  the  force  of  many 
tons  of  TNT.  Many  people  were  hurt,  and 
windows  mUes  away  were  broken.  Liquefied 
iiatural  gas,  because  It  has  a  lower  boiling 
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point,  is  more  dangerous  than  butadiene 
and  a  big  ship  is  very  much  bigger  than  the 
two  raUroad  cars.  You  have  right  there 
enough  energy  to  supply  five  Hlroshlmas.  I 
don't  know  whether  It  can  happen,  but  It 
can  happen  much  more  easily  than  a  mal- 
function  of  a  nuclear  reactor.  Do  not  believe 
that  anything  we  are  doing  Is  safe. 

In  the  special  case  of  nuclear  reactors 
there  is  an  aura  of  danger  which  quite  pos- 
sibly comes  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
uneasy  about  what  happened  in  Hiroshima 
which  probably  shouldn't  have  happened' 
We  probably  should  have  tried  to  end  the 
war  with  a  demonstration,  rather  than  with 
killing  people.  That  nuclear  energy  first  was 
used  in  war  has  colored  our  thinking  on  the 
subject. 

Nuclear  reactors  are  safe.  Nuclear  reactors 
are  generally  available.  Unfortunately,  they 
cannot  be  built  quickly.  Today  It  generally 
takes  ten  years  to  build  a  nuclear  reactor 
although  we  could  speed  up  the  buUdinc 
of  nuclear  reactors  to  five  years.  In  the  mean- 
time  there  will  be  serious  shortages 

Now  let  me  talk  about  these  reactors  a 
little  more.  Even  If  I  do  that  I  will  not  man- 
age to  exhaust  the  criticisms  of  nuclear  re- 
actors. One  of  the  criticisms  Is  that  nuclear 
reactors  emit  radiation  even  in  their  normal 
operation,  and  that  this  radiation  may  en- 
danger  people.  I  have  a  colleague.  Dr.  Tamp- 
Hn,  who  appeared  at  a  hearing  of  the  Dresden 
in  reactor  and  objected  to  the  Dresden  in 
reactor  because  it  emits  radioactivity  in  nor- 
mal operation.  A  young  employee  of" the  AEC 
who  was  present  at  the  hearing  asked  Dr 
Tampim,  "Prom  what  do  you  get  more  radia- 
tion, from  leaning  up  against  the  outside  of 
this  recator,  as  close  as  you  can  get  for  a 
full  year,  or  from  your  habit  of  sleeping  each 
night  with  your  wife?"  Dr.  TampUn  did  not 
seem  to  understand.  So  the  AEC  man  ex- 
plained. "I  am  not  trying  to  Imply  that  your 
wife  is  particularly  dangerous.  But  all  of  us 
have  radioactive  potassium  In  our  blood  And 
you  get  more  radiation  from  your  own  po- 
tassium than  you  get  from  the  gamma  rays 
that  your  wife's  potassium  emits.  But  you 
get  some  from  her.  Now  then,  potassium  is 
well  shielded:  so  is  the  radioactivity  of  this 
reactor.  Just  for  comparison,  from  which  do 
you  get  more  radiation?" 

Dr.  TampUn  still  couldn't  answer,  so  this 
AEC  man  went  back  to  Washington  and 
wrote  a  memorandum,  and  forgot  to  classify 
it,  and  I  got  a  copy.  This  memorandum  said, 
"I  have  made  the  calculation,  and  you  get 
more  radiation  from  the  Dresden  in  reactor 
than  you  get  from  your  wife.  Therefore.  I  am 
not  going  to  suggest  to  the  AEC  that  twin 
beds  should  become  obligatory  for  all  mar- 
ried couples.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
radiation  hazard,  I  must  warn  you  against 
the  habit  of  sleeping  each  night  with  two 
girls,  because  then  you  get  a  little  more 
radiation  than  from  the  Dresden  III." 

Probably  I  should  not  talk  this  way  be- 
cause we  are  speaking  of  extremely  serious 
problems.  But  you  should  realize  that  at  a 
time  when  more  energy,  including  more  en- 
ergy from  reactors,  has  become  practically  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  objections  as  trivial 
as  the  one  I  have  Just  mentioned  are  being 
raised  and  are  believed.  I  think  reactors  can 
be  built,  must  be  built,  and  I  am  confident 
will  be  built.  I  hope  they  will  be  built  safely. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  produce  energy 
not  from  nuclear  reactors,  which  derive  their 
energy  from  the  splitting  of  heavy  atoms, 
but  from  controlled  fusion,  with  the  energy 
from  the  union  of  the  lightest  atoms— that 
is,  on  fusion  of  hydrogen.  Fusion  was  used  in 
an  explosive  form  in  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
The  question  is  whether  we  can  use  it  In  a 
controlled  form  to  produce  energy. 

I  have  been  arguing  that  all  research  on 
fusion  should  be  open.  After  many  years  of 
argument  I  got  permission  to  go  to  the 
second  Atoms  for  Peace  conference  and  talk 
about  It  publicly.  The  Russians  came  and 
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talked  about  it  too.  It  is  now  a  subject  of 
Internal  cooperation  which  is  a  complete 
success.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  con- 
vinced that  even  the  Russians  don't  hold 
back.  They  are  working  on  It  more  diligently 
than  we  are. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  is  difficult  and 
we  will  not  succeed  in  my  opinion  before  the 
year  2000.  It  may  succeed  In  the  next  few 
years  in  the  sense  of  building  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  which  gives  an  electric  profit, 
meaning  more  electricity  would  be  produced 
than  consumed.  An  electrical  profit,  however, 
is  not  a  dollar  profit.  It  will  be  a  big  engineer- 
ing Job  to  make  fusion  economically  usable. 
It  cannot  be  done  before  the  year  2000.  The 
same  holds  for  the  much  more  ingenious  and 
much  more  difficult  idea  of  laser  fusion. 

We  started  to  talk  about  fusion  at  an  in- 
ternational conference  in  1958.  And  while  I 
was  at  It  I  also  got  permission  to  talk  about 
a  proposal  we  had  in  our  laboratory,  the 
Llvermore  Laboratory — a  proposal  to  use 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes, 
which  I  briefly  did  in  Geneva  in  1958.  No 
sooner  did  I  finish  than  Professor  Emlllanov, 
the  leader  of  the  Russian  delegation,  got  to 
his  feet  and  denounced  our  proposal  on  Plow- 
share (the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  explosives) 
as  an  Imperialistic  plot  designed  to  legitimize 
more  nuclear  explosive  experimentation. 
With  an  enormous  exercise  of  self-control  I 
refrained  from  answering  him.  But  a  few 
hours  later  in  the  press  conference,  a  re- 
porter from  New  York  asked  him,  "Isn't  It 
true,  Professor  Emlllanov,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Russian  nuclear  explosion  in  1959, 
a  member  of  the  PoUtboro  claimed  that  this 
explosion  was  not  for  war,  but  for  peaceful 
purposes?  Now  you  say  that  nuclear  ex- 
plosives cannot  be  used  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses." The  professor  said,  "That  was  a  poli- 
tician speaking,  and  we  Russian  scientists 
never  listen  to  what  the  politicians  say." 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  In  the  meantime 
the  Russian  scientists  seem  to  have  listened. 
We  are  not  progressing  on  Plowshare  because 
some  people  who  believe  they  are  environ- 
mentalists are  objecting.  The  Russians  are 
going  full  speed  ahead.  They  have  used  nu- 
clear explosives  to  put  out  fires  in  gas  wells. 
They  <lrlll  a  hole  next  to  the  gas  well,  ex- 
plode the  nuclear  device  and  shove  the  earth 
over  in  a  massive  explosion,  and  that  shuts 
off  the  burning.  They  have  made  a  big  hole 
In  the  desert  as  a  water  catchment  area. 
They  are  planning  to  connect  two  rivers,  the 
Pechora  and  the  Kama,  which  fiow  westward 
from  the  Ural  mountains.  One,  the  Pechora, 
flows  Into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  has 
enough  water.  The  Kama  flows  southward 
into  the  Volga  and  eventually  Into  the  Cas- 
pian. The  Caspian  Is  drying  up — it's  too  salty. 
Pish  don't  thrive  so  well  and  the  Rusians  are 
getting  a  little  short  of  proletarian  caviar. 
They  are  planning  in  a  very  reasonable  en- 
vironmental fashion  to  defiect  the  Pechora 
Into  the  Kama,  which  means  digging  a  long 
canal  over  elevated  terrain,  which  you  can 
do  by  nuclear  explosions — a  very  admirable 
project. 

Now  all  this  has  a  recent  sequel.  You  know 
that  the  Hindus  have  exploded  a  nuclear 
device.  They  claim  they  are  doing  It  for 
peaceful  purposes.  They  furthermore  claim 
that  they  have  done  it  in  shale  because  they 
want  to  squeeze  oil  out  of  oil  shale.  They 
say  that  nobody  sho\iId  object.  In  principle 
they  may  be  right,  but  in  practice,  who 
knows? 

But  what  .xbout  this  question  of  squeez- 
ing oil  out  of  oil  shale?  Nuclear  reactors 
will  solve  a  part  of  the  energy  problem.  But 
as  we  now  know  the  subject,  nuclear  reactors 
will  mainly  produce  electricity.  They  will  not 
produce  a  fiuld  that  can  be  used  to  drive 
automobiles.  Shale  (peculiarly  enough)  does 
not  contain  any  oil,  but  it  hsis  organic  sub- 
stances which  If  cooked  make  a  fluid  which 
looks  like  oil.  You  can  think  of  oil  attached 
to  rock:  that  is  oil  shale.  The  cooking  tears 
the  oil  loose  from  the  rock.  The  approved 
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method  Is  to  dig  up  the  oil  shale,  put  it  Into 
a  retort.  Ignite  at  the  top,  and  It  will  start 
to  burn  down  If  you  supply  oxygen  or  air. 
As  the  burning  progresses  downward,  layer 
after  layer  Is  heated.  As  the  layer  gets  suffi- 
ciently heated,  the  oil  Is  liberated  and  va- 
porizes. The  vapor  then  condenses  In  the 
layer  even  lower  down.  And  this  oU  can  be 
pumped  out.  That  Is  how  oil  shale  gets  re- 
torted today.  But  first  you  must  dig  It  up, 
and  then  you  must  retort  it — very  expen- 
sive. Furthermore,  It  takes  a  lot  of  steel,  a 
lot  of  capital  Investment.  And  in  order  to  do 
that  we  have  to  get  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  to  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah, 
into  desert  places — a  big  displacement  of 
population.  And  we  must  use  lots  of  water 
to  cool  the  retorts,  and  then  you  are  left 
each  day  with  millions  of  tons  of  unused 
shale,  which  is  a  real  environmental  nui- 
sance. 

Now  one  of  my  acquaintances,  Don  Garrett, 
has  proposed  a  way  abound  these  troubles. 
He  excavates  a  room  below  the  oil  shale, 
then  puts  high  explosives  into  the  ceiling, 
collapses  the  celling,  and  produces  a  rubble 
chimney  in  the  oil  shale.  Then  he  uses  this 
chimney  as  a  natural  retort.  He  does  the 
whole  thing  underground.  It  Is  cheaper.  It  Is 
better,  and  It  should  be  done. 

I  don't  think  it's  good  enough.  It  should 
be  done,  but  the  development  in  the  end 
will  go  even  farther.  In  Colorado,  In  one 
place  in  the  Plceance  Basin,  we  have  approx- 
imately two  A  units  of  hydrocarbon.  An  A 
unit  Is  the  amount  of  oil  that  the  Arabs  are 
known  to  have  underground.  And  Colorado 
has  at  least  2  A  units,  probably  more.  And 
some  of  It  is  2,000  feet  thick.  What  you  can 
do  here  is  to  drill  down  under  the  shale, 
blow  up  a  nuclear  explosive,  maybe  50  kt., 
maybe  100  kt.  There  would  be  an  earth- 
quake on  the  surface,  so  you  better  move  the 
people  out.  But  it  is  a  desert  area  where  for 
one  shot  you  have  to  move  out  maybe  50 
people.  And  the  damage  found  afterwards  In 
the  few  buildings  Is  quite  small.  It's  a  mod- 
erate earthquake,  not  a  very  big  one.  Then 
you  are  left  with  an  enormous  rubble  chim- 
ney. You  have  saved  the  whole  mining  opera- 
tion, you  have  brought  out  no  shale,  every- 
thing is  underground.  You  might  get  oil  as 
cheaply  as  $3  to  $5  a  barrel  in  great  quanti- 
ties, enough  for  us  for  the  next  100  years. 
Furthermore,  oil  shale  In  one  form  or  another 
is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world. 
The  Plowshare  method  Is  only  one  way — it 
may  be  the  best. 

Yes,  but  some  people  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Colorado  constitution :  no 
nuclear  explosives  In  Colorado.  I  am  told  the 
amendment  will  pass.*  I  am  told  I  better 
not  go  to  Colorado  and  speak  there,  because 
I  am  a  carpetbagger  with  an  accent,  and  it 
will  only  make  matters  worse.  But  I'm  going 
Just  for  the  fun  of  It. 

I  have  told  you  the  story  about  oil  shale, 
about  the  Hindus,  about  the  Russians,  and 
about  our  own  efforts  to  try  to  give  you  an 
Idea  how  many  ways  there  are  in  which  the 
energy  problem  can  be  handled.  And  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  are  a  dozen  other  pos- 
sibilities which  I  haven't  mentioned. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  must  try  to 
work  on  many  fronts.  On  those  that  will  pay 
off  later,  we  still  should  work  a  little. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
not  go  Into  this  research  and  development  by 
ourselves.  It  Is  a  worldwide  problem.  It  should 
be  attacked  on  an  international  basis,  which 
indeed  is  already  done  in  connection  with 
controlled  fusion.  We  have  not  done  it  in 
connection  with  the  breeder  reactor.  The  Job 
should  be  performed  Jointly.  Plowshare 
should  be  Jointly  pursued.  It  should  be  open. 
The  Hindus  may  learn  a  little  from  us,  and 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  learn,  in  turn,  from 
the  Hindus  and  the  Russians.  It  is  a  problem 
as  important  for  them  as  It  Is  for  us. 
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*  It  has  passed. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
my  supplemental  views  to  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Coznmittee  report  on  S. 
846,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  further  sus- 
pension of  prohibitions  against  military 
assistance  to  Turkey. 

The  supplemental  views  follow: 
SXJPPLEMENTAI,  Views  of  Hon.  Lee  H. 
Hamilton 

The  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  846  may  be  the  most  important  single 
vote  for  Congress  on  a  foreign  policy  issue 
this  year,  and  I  hope  Members  will  support 
this  bill. 

The  vote  is  important  because  It  touches 
on  several  key  foreign  policy  Interests,  in- 
cluding: the  future  of  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO,  U.S.  bilateral  relations  with  Greece, 
Turkey  and  Cyprus,  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  effectively  with  future  medi- 
terranean and  Middle  East  crises,  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  successful 
negotiations  for  a  Just  and  lasting  resolution 
of  the  Cyprus  problem  and  an  end  to  the 
suffering  of  the  Cyprlot  people,  and  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
gather  Information  vital  to  our  national 
security. 

The  crucial  question  here  concerns  the 
means  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  to  Influence  the  Governments  of  Turkey, 
Greece  and  Cyprus  to  deal  with  an  unaccept- 
able and  deteriorating  situation  In  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean.  More  precisely,  the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  several  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Interests  In  the  area  will  be  better  served 
by  continuation  or  modification  of  the  arms 
embargo  against  Turkey. 

In  my  view  the  arms  embargo  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
southern  fiank  of  NATO,  to  United  States  ef- 
forts to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  re- 
gion, and  to  the  preservation  of  important, 
if  not  Irreplaceable,  U.S.  Intelligence  gather- 
ing facilities. 

In  short,  the  nearly  six  month  ban  has 
simply  not  worked  and  it  Is  time  to  take  a 
new  approach.  If  the  ban  Is  removed,  the 
United  States  will  be  In  a  better  position  to 
promote  favorably  Its  several  interests  In  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Several  arguments  are  being  used  against 
S.  846  and  In  supf>ort  of  the  arms  embargo, 
and  I  would  like  to  comment  on  them: 

Argument:  Turkey  violated  provisions  of 
American  law  when  it  used  U.S.  equipment 
in  invading  Cyprus. 

Counter: 

Unfortunately,  the  Issue  is  not  so  simple. 
As  a  guarantor  of  the  Independence  of 
Cyprus  under  the  1960  accords,  Turkey  felt 
its  duty  was  to  protect  the  Independence  of 
Cyprus  when  the  Greek  Grovernment  helped 
engineer  the  overthrow  of  Archbishop 
Makarlos  in  July  1974. 

Turkey  was,  then,  caught  between  confilct- 
ing  legal  responsibilities.  If  Turkey  did  not 
act  to  protect  Cyprlot  Independence  and  the 
Turklsh-Cyprlot  minority,  which  It  felt  were 
threatened  by  the  July  1974  coup.  Turkey 
would  be  Ignoring  its  International  legal  ob- 
ligations under  the  1960  agreements  on 
Cyprus;  on  the  other  hand.  If  Turkey  did  act, 
its  actions  could  be  construed  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  American  law. 

Whatever  Its  position  with  respect  to 
American  law,  Turkey  felt  It  was  acting  ac- 
cording to  international  law  and  the  1960 
accords  to  which  Turkey  was  a  party. 

Moreover,  Turkey  has  been  punished  for 
nearly  a  half  year  for  Its  Invasion  of  Cyprus. 
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The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  felt  and  the 
principle  honored.  The  law  was  not  Intended 
to  punish  Turkey,  or  anyone  else,  Indefl- 
nltely.  especially  when  the  cause  of  peace  and 
promotion  of  the  national  Interest  argue 
strongly  for  a  modification  of  the  embargo. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  law  should 
not  be  selectively  enforced.  Several  other 
similar  military  agreements  that  have  been 
violated  by  friendly  states  around  the  world 
have  not  led  to  denials  of  aid  and  the  United 
States  has  furnished  arms  to  countries  which 
were  in  possession  of  territory  of  other  states. 
There  is.  for  example,  uncontradicted  evi- 
dence that  Greece  has  transferred  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Cyprus  since  the  mid- 
1960s  In  violation  of  law. 

Argument:  If  the  United  States  resumed 
aid,    we    will   set    a    precedent   encouraging 
other  states  to  use  U.S.-supplied  arms  as  they 
please. 
Counter: 

The  law  has  been  punitive  to  Turkey.  Na- 
tions are  on  notice  that  if  they  misuse 
American  arms,  they  risk  losing  access  to 
those  arms.  The  only  reason  for  suspending 
the  provisions  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
Turkey  Is  because  of  a  new  situation. 

This  action  will  have  no  impact  on  Persian 
Gulf  states  or  other  states  In  the  Middle 
East — the  only  way  we  can  persuade  other 
states  not  to  use  arms  for  purposes  other  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  law  is  through  bi- 
lateral presentations  and  we  do  that.  The 
particular  facts  of  each  situation  will  deter- 
mine the  use  of  American  arms,  not  this  or 
any  other  precedent. 

We  have  upheld  the  principle  that  viola- 
tors of  U.S.  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
military  equipment  provided  to  foreign  na- 
tions will  be  penalized. 

Argument:  The  Turkish  military  Is  hurting 
now  and  Turkey  will  eventually  make  con- 
cessions. 
Counter: 

Turkey  can  buy  arms  elsewhere.  The  Brit- 
ish are  willing  to  sell  them  equipment. 
Others  in  Europe,  Including  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, could  supply  arms. 

Pressure  on  Turkey  In  the  last  several 
months  has  only  hardened  Its  pMssitlon.  Given 
the  Turkish  national  character  and  their 
unanimity  of  view  in  opposition  to  the  em- 
bargo, Turkey  is  not  likely  to  make  conces- 
sions under  duress  and  this  means  that  suf- 
fering on  Cyprus  only  continues. 

The  Turkish  military  may  be  hurting,  but 
not  that  much.  Over  the  years  It  has  been 
able  to  cannibalize  equipment  and  it  can  do 
so  now.  The  ban  is  simply  forcing  the  Turks 
to  turn  for  help  to  other  nations  whose  in- 
terests may  not  be  harmonious  with  ours. 

Argument:  The  embargo  did  not  work 
because  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
did  not  want  it  to  work.  Rather  than  pressing 
for  Turkish  concessions,  the  U.S.  told  Turkey 
"wait,  we  will  bring  Congress  around  on 
the  aid  issue." 
Counter: 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Slsco  denied  this 
charge.  He  said  that  we  have  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  try  to  obtain  concessions  tind 
meaningful  negotiations.  I  would  not  try  to 
defend  every  move  of  the  Administration  in 
dealing  with  Cyprus.  The  fact  Is,  however, 
that  with  the  embargo,  our  ability  to  work 
with,  and  to  influence  Turkey  has  dimin- 
ished, and  Turkish  cooperation  Is  essential 
If  progress  Is  to  be  made  on  Cyprus,  as  well 
as  on  other  crises  in  the  area. 

Argument:  We  are  only  acting  now  because 
Turkey  gave  the  US.  an  ultimatum  that 
bases  may  be  closed  after  July  17.  If  we  give 
In  to  extortion,  now  we  will  only  up  the 
ante  and  face  future  Turkish  demands. 
Counter: 
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We  are  acting  now,  not  because  of  any 
ultimatum,  but  because  it  Is  In  our  national 
Interest  to  act. 

Most  Turkish  political  parties  have  been 
calling  for  a  review  of  base  and  facility  ar- 
rangements for  some  time.  This  Is  not  a  new 
Issue. 

There  Is  neither  extortion  nor  ultimatum 
here.  Our  security  arrangement  with  Turkey 
Is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  Turkey  and  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  embargo,  it  Is 
only  natural  that  Turkey  Is  reviewing  ita 
security  ties. 

We  are  not  upplng  the  ante:  our  security 
relationship  with  Turkey  has  always  been  at 
the  core  of  our  ties. 

Argument:  Turkey  will  not  make  conces- 
sions and  compromise  on  this  issue  or  other 
issues  like  the  opium  poppy  growing  Issue. 
Counter: 

While  Turkey  has  resumed  production  of 
opium  poppies,  the  harvest  Is  only  now  be- 
ginning and  we  do  not  know  whether  its 
substantial  efforts  to  keep  opium  out  of  Illicit 
markets  will  work.  We  wUl  have  to  Judge 
these  efforts  later. 

We  have  had  a  30-year  relationship  with 
Turkey  and  otit  mutual  Interests  in  preserv- 
ing that  relationship  are  great.  In  the  past, 
they  have  shown  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
and  to  compromise,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  they  will  not  in  the  future,  provided 
that  we  treat  them  as  a  partner  in  a  mature 
relationship. 

We  need  good  relations  with  the  Turks  If 
we  are  to  be  able  to  work  with  them  on  some 
issues  that  matter  to  us,  like  the  opium 
Issue  and  the  Cyprus  problem. 

The  embargo  only  reduces  our  ability  to 
work  with  and  Influence  T^irkey  on  these 
and  other  issues. 

Argument:    Resuming    aid    will    serio\isly 
Jeopardize  United  States-Greek  relations. 
Counter: 

The  basis  of  our  dealings  with  one  ally — 
Greece — should  not  hinge  on  what  we  do 
with  another  ally — Turkey.  Greece  cannot 
complain  If  she  and  Turkey  are  treated 
equally,  which  would  be  the  effect  of  a  lifting 
of  the  ban. 

The  best  Judgment  of  our  diplomats  is 
that  a  modification  of  the  ban  wUl  not  pro- 
duce a  major  reaction  In  Greece.  Many  Greeks 
recognize  that  the  ban  has  introduced  a 
complexity  Into  the  negotiations  which  Is, 
at  least,  delaying  a  solution. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  Improve  and  pre- 
serve the  close  relations  we  want  with  Greece 
and  that  is  directly  with  Greece  In  ovir  bi- 
lateral ties.  These  bUateral  dealings  con- 
tinue to  need  urgent,  direct  attention. 

We  are  working 'with  Greece  now  on  f\ir- 
ther  military  assistance  and  there  is  a  like- 
lihood of  economic  help  In  the  future.  The 
bill  before  the  House  encourages  assistance 
to  Greece.  Greece  Intends  to  buy  consider- 
able mlUtary  equipment  from  the  United 
States,  and  Greece's  relationship  with  the 
United  States  Is  more  Important  to  Greece 
than  what  we  sell  to  Turkey. 

Argument:   S.   846   is   no  compromise.   It 
gives  Txirkey  everything  it  wants. 
Counter: 

This  bill  continues  to  put  restrictions  on 
what  we  give  Turkey.  Upon  enactment  of 
this  bUl,  Turkey  will  not  have  everything  it 
wants.  This  bill  releases  to  Turkey  equip- 
ment It  has  already  purchased.  Only  when 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1976  Is  enacted 
wUl  Turkey  be  able  to  buy  equipment  di- 
rectly or  on  credit.  The  denial  of  grant  aid 
to  Turkey  continues. 

This  bill,  with  a  partial  lUtlng  of  the  arms 
embargo,  is  a  compromise  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  State  who  wanted  a 
total  and  immediate  removal  of  the  arms 
embargo,  and  the  proponents  of  the  arms 
embargo  In  Congress  who  wanted  no  removal 
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without  prior  Turkish  concessions  or  aasur* 
ances  of  them. 

If  Turkey  falls  to  respond  to  this  effort 
and  If  no  mefuilngful  negotiations  result,  the 
partial  lifting  of  the  ban  can  be  removed  and 
the  full  ban  reimposed. 

Leb  H.  Hamzltow. 


SAVING  OUR  CITIES  BY  MAKING 
THEM  SAFE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials — NAHRO — an  out- 
standing organization  of  professional 
men  and  women  in  the  field  of  urban 
planning  and  housing  improvement,  re- 
cently held  a  national  conference  in  my 
city  of  St.  Louis  to  discuss  the  social  goals 
and  social  impact  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development.  As  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing,  and  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee  since  it  was  estab- 
lished 20  years  ago,  I  was  pleased  to  ac- 
cept NAHRO's  invitation  to  deliver  the 
keynote  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference. 

The  picture  I  painted  of  the  outlook 
for  our  cities,  unless  fimdamental 
changes  are  achieved  in  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  fearful  people  who  re- 
side in  our  cities,  was  rather  grim.  The 
acute  housing  problems  cannot  be  solved 
by  professionals  in  the  housing  field 
alone,  or  by  unlimited  appropriation  of 
funds  for  them  to  administer.  It  Is  going 
to  take  the  combined  and  coordinated 
efforts  of  many  professional  groups — 
the  sociologists,  the  clergy,  the  educators, 
the  political  leaders,  the  police,  the  pros- 
ecutors, the  judges,  and  the  probation 
officers,  among  others — to  save  our  cities 
by  making  them  once  again  safe  and  sat- 
isfying places  in  which  to  live.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  meld  all  of  these  profes- 
sionals into  a  strike  force  for  human 
safety  and  dignity,  and  enlist  the  people 
of  the  community  into  the  same  war. 

That  was  supposed  to  be  the  concept 
of  model  cities,  until  model  cities  was 
transformed  from  a  concentrated  dem- 
onstration approach  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  areas  into  yet  another  broad  pro- 
gram for  channeling  some  additional 
Federal  funds  into  every  city.  So  we 
ended  up  with  no  truly  "model"  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  hope  that  many  of 
our  cities  will  use  substantial  amounts  of 
their  fund  allocations  under  the  new 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram, which  supersedes  the  old  categori- 
cal assistance  programs,  to  coordinate 
their  attack  on  housing  problems  with 
an  attack  also  on  all  of  the  other  prob- 
lems in  the  community  which  contribute 
to  neighborhood  decay  and  urban  blight 
And  first  and  foremost  Is  the  necessity  to 
make  the  city  a  safe  place  to  walk,  in 
which  householders  are  secure  in  their 
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homes,  mass  transit  safe  to  ride,  and  in 
which  the  average  income  family  which 
pays  its  own  way  and  pays  the  taxes  for 
the  subsidies  for  others  feels  that  its 
needs  are  also  being  fully  and  seriously 
taken  into  accoimt. 

TEXT    OF    ADDRESS    TO    NAHRO 

I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  keynote  address  I  delivered 
on  July  8  at  the  national  conference  at 
the  Chase-Park  Plaza  Hotel  in  St.  Louis 
of  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials,  as  follows : 

Address  by  Congresswoman  Leonob  K. 
Sullivan 

During  twenty  years  of  service  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — ever  since  the  Subcommit- 
tee was  established  In  1955 — I  have  probably 
learned  all  there  Is  to  know  about  the  needs 
of  our  cities  in  solving  the  problems  of  bad 
housing,  urban  blight,  neighborhood  deteri- 
oration, insurance  red-lining,  spreading 
slums,  congestion,  traffic  strangulation,  air 
pollution,  overtaxed  waste  disposal.  Inade- 
quate community  faculties,  and  crime.  I  am 
a  walking  encyclopedia  of  problems  recog- 
nized and  conceded. 

I  only  wish  I  were  as  knowledgeable  about 
how  to  solve  them. 

We  have  tried — oh.  how  we  have  tried! — 
In  those  20  years  to  devise  programs  to  meet 
these  needs.  Each  new  program  was  launched 
with  widespread  hope  and  even  enthusiasm. 
Billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  In  out- 
right grants.  In  matching  funds,  and  In 
loans,  poured  out  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury in  a  belief  that,  while  money  couldn't 
solve  everything,  nothing  could  really  be 
solved  without  Federal  financial  help  and 
technical  assistance. 

Sometimes  we  might  wonder  whether,  If 
we  had  done  less,  the  results  might  have 
been  at  least  the  same,  If  not  better.  I  am 
sure  that  would  not  have  been  the  case. 
There  Is  overwhelming  evidence  throughout 
the  country  that  urban  redevelopment  pro- 
grams have  accomplished  tremendous  im- 
provements In  the  physical  appearance  of 
every  major  city  and  of  hundreds  of  smaller 
ones.  The  costs  have  been  high — In  dollars 
and  in  dislocation  of  families  and  businesses 
forced  to  move  to  different  locations  to  make 
room  for  the  dramatic  new  projects — but  the 
results  In  many  instances  are  impressive  and 
often  thrilling. 

SOLUTIONS   DIFFER PROBLEMS   PERSIST 

Public  housing,  with  all  of  Its  publicized 
failures,  has  nevertheless  provided  decent, 
sanitary,  solidly-built,  brightly  promising 
new  homes  for  many  thousands  of  families 
which  would  otherwise  have  lived  In  misery — 
except  that  many  of  the  public  housing 
projects  themselves  turned  Into  islands  of 
misery  where  problem  families  were  thrown 
together  to  stew  In  environments  of  despair. 
The  public  housing  high  hopes  of  the  Thirties 
turned  Into  high-rise  warehouses  of  crime, 
vandalism,  and  decay. 

Not  all  public  housing  projects  deteriorated 
into  horrors,  by  any  means.  But  the  public 
Image  of  public  housing  became  so  tarnished 
that  we  are  now  running  pell-mell  away 
from  the  concept,  abandoning  it  while  more 
and  more  of  our  population  Is  being  priced 
out  of  the  private  housing  market  by 
Infiatlon. 

We  tried  subsidized  home  ownership  for 
the  poor,  only  to  have  greed  and  avarice  and 
scandal  virtually  destroy  public  support  for 
this  approach. 

Now  we  are  putting  most  of  our  eggs  In 
the  basket  of  subsidized  rents  In  private 
housing.  The  program  was  authorized  last 
year  on  a  comprehensive  scale  with  promises 
that  by  the  end   of  calendar   1975 — within 
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six  months  from  now — ^we  would  have  400,000 
new  Section  8  units  in  place.  Instead,  only 
about  20,000  units  are  actually  In  construc- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  so  confidently  gave  us 
the  400,000  figure  last  year  when  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
was  being  pushed  through  the  Congress 
under  Administration  support  and  pressure, 
now  informs  us  that  the  problems  of  setting 
up  the  Section  8  program  were  for  more 
Complex  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  that 
things  should  pick  up  quickly  now  that  the 
difficult  preliminary  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. Let  us  hope  so,  for  the  needs  are 
so  urgent  they  scream  for  solution. 

THE    BLOCK    GRANT    APPROACH 

Unlike  the  housing  assistance  program  un- 
der Section  8,  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  program  has  been  moving  more 
quickly  with  more  than  1300  applications 
flooding  In,  and  with  strong  evidence  that 
the  communities  applying  for  funds  are 
planning  to  use  them  in  support  of  the  ma- 
jor objectives  of  the  Act,  as  measured  by 
locally  identified  priority  needs,  and  that 
these  needs  generally  coincide  with  national 
objectives. 

All  well  and  good — and  hopeful. 

But  It  Is  certain  that  whatever  funds  are 
provided  are  not  going  to  be  enough  to  satisfy 
local  planners,  and  you  are  all  going  to  have 
to  redefine  and  redefine  and  sharpen  your 
plans.  But  instead  of  arguing  each  dollar's 
assignment  with  HUD  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  field,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  argue  them  out  with  your  own  city  gov- 
ernments and  with  the  voters  of  your  own 
constituencies.  I  do  not  look  for  Instant 
unanimity  there,  any  more  than  you  found 
It  In  the  HUD  bureaucracy. 

I  hope  the  Idea  of  local  autonomy  In 
setting  priorities  on  housing  and  community 
development  programs  works  as  effectively 
as  Its  proponents  argued  It  would  when  the 
legislation  was  being  considered  over  the  pest 
four  years.  Certainly  the  idea  makes  great 
sense.  But  then  we  must  remember  that  every 
idea  and  plan  we  adopted  in  the  past  forty 
years  In  solving  the  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment needs  of  our  communities  made 
great  sense  at  the  time.  Each  was  adopted 
with  a  sense  of  expectation  and  enthusiasm. 
If  a  plan  worked  satisfactorily  on  a  small 
pilot  basis.  It  was  automatically  expanded 
Into  a  program  of  Incredibly  large  propor- 
tions with  Its  own  cheering  section  and  bu- 
reaucracy In  every  locality,  only  to  lead  to  the 
Inevitable  squabbles  and  disillusionment  over 
results  and  costs. 

So  If  some  of  us  are  skeptical  about  the 
eventual  superiority  of  Section  8  over  public 
housing,  or  of  Community  Development 
Block  Grants  over  Model  Cities,  Urban  Re- 
newal, Open  Spaces,  Slum  Clearance,  and  all 
of  the  other  categorical  programs  of  the  past 
now  superseded  by  and  merged  Into  CDBG, 
It  Is  certainly  not  because  we  don't  hope  the 
new  plan  will  succeed  but  merely  that  we've 
been  through  a  lot  of  disappointments  to- 
gether In  this  field  of  urban  revltalizatlon. 

INSTILLING    RESPECT   FOR   RIGHTS   OF    OTHERS 

Some  of  US  have  preached — and  I'm  afraid 
that  is  the  only  appropriate  word — we  have 
preached  the  need  for  far  greater  attention 
to  the  perversity  of  the  human  beings  who 
are  at  the  heart  of  our  housing  and  urban 
problems. 

Back  in  the  earliest  days  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  housing  field.  It  was  felt  by  most 
of  the  experts  that  aU  you  had  to  do  to  assure 
a  decent  environment  for  poor  families  was 
to  provide  new  and  clean  and  dry  and  ver- 
min-free housing  for  those  living  In  slums, 
clean  out  the  slums,  and  oiu*  urban  living 
problems  would  be  solved.  A  similar  panacea 
today  is  that  If  poor  families  bad  more  money 
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to  spend  as  they  see  fit,  they  would  opt  for 
all  of  the  proper  things  for  a  satisfying  life — 
and  our  social  problems  would  be  solved. 

As  a  New  Dealer,  Fair  Dealer,  New  Pron- 
tierswoman  and  Great  Society  partisan 
through  all  of  those  years  of  exciting  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  I  have  never- 
theless clung  to  the  rather  old-fashioned 
idea  that  helping  people  helps  them  in  the 
long  run  only  to  the  extent  that  you  help 
them  help  themselves — to  make  themselves 
self-reliant,  self-respecting  and  self-improv- 
ing. 

Being  poor  does  not  make  one  either  noble 
or  community  minded,  any  more  than  wealth 
automatically  brings  such  Individual  virtues 
to  the  fore.  We  have  all  had  to  be  taught 
decency,  morality,  good  manners,  honesty — 
and  we  learned  these  things  at  home,  in 
church.  In  school,  somewhere.  Even  the  most 
advantaged  of  Americans  not  always  learned 
these  lessons  effectively,  so  It  Is  not  entirely 
a  case  of  Income. 

But  In  the  Jungles  of  our  city  slums,  the 
temptations  are  Infinitely  greater  and  the 
difficulties  of  achieving  so-called  middle  class 
values  are  Infinitely  more  rigorous.  We  fight 
alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  crime,  delin- 
quency and  violence  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
some  more  successfully  than  others,  but  un- 
til we  find  ways  to  instill  a  respect  for  the 
rights  of  our  neighbors  and  the  stranger  on 
the  street,  we  are  fighting  a  losing  battle  In 
urban  rehabilitation. 

A    STRIKE    FORCE    FOR    HUMAN    SAFETY 
AND    DIGNITY 

Is  this  a  professional  concern  of  the  hous- 
ing and  redevelopment  experts?  I  think  so. 
For  you  are  never  going  to  succeed  In  yowr 
objectives— which  are.  of  course,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  whole  community — until  you  Join 
with  the  sociologists,  the  clergy,  the  educa- 
tors, the  prosecutors,  the  courts,  and  the  poU- 
tlclans  In  an  all-out  combined  war  on  the 
anarchy  and  lack  of  self-discipline  which 
pervade  much  of  our  cities. 

People  must  once  again  be  free  to  walk  In 
our  cities — in  any  part  of  our  cities — In 
safety.  Householders  In  every  part  of  our 
cities  must  be  secure  In  their  homes.  Chil- 
dren must  want  to  go  to  school  and  learn 
and  must  be  enabled  to  do  so  without  fear  of 
bodily  harm  and  mugging  to  and  from  school, 
or  paying  ransom  for  safe  passage.  People  who 
work  for  a  living  must  be  protected  In  their 
passage,  too. 

Is  this  asking  for  Utopia?  In  many  of  our 
cities  today,  I  am  afraid  It  sounds  like  an 
impossible  dream.  But  life  for  millions  of 
residents  of  those  cities — whether  In  public 
housing  or  In  middle  class  neighborhoods — is 
a  nightmare  of  physical  and  emotional  fear. 
And  such  fears  are  now  widespread  In  the 
suburbs,  too. 

Instead  of  the  police  holding  seminars  for 
policemen  and  policewomen  on  how  to  han- 
dle their  part  of  the  Job,  and  housing  and  re- 
development experts  like  you  men  and 
women  holding  conferences  on  your  part  of 
the  Job,  and  the  clergy  doing  the  same,  and 
the  sociologists,  and  the  educators,  and  the 
prosecutors,  and  the  Judges  and  the  proba- 
tion officers  and  the  all  of  the  other  profes- 
sional segments  of  the  community  and  of 
the  nation  sitting  down  to  commiserate 
among  themselves  over  the  problems  they 
face  in  coping  with  their  assignments,  we 
must  find  a  way  to  meld  all  of  these  profes- 
sionals Into  a  strike  force  for  human  safety 
and  dignity,  and  enlist  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity into  the  same  war. 

This  was  the  concept  behind  Model  Cities. 
What  happened  to  that  idea? 

We  are  spending  billions  of  the  taxpayers 
doUars  these  days  on  urban  mass  transit,  but 
as  long  as  a  comparatively  few  hoodlums  can 
make  riding  on  these  facilities  a  Joust  with 
physical  danger,  people  will  continue  to  drive 
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tbelr  own  can  to  wberever  they  are  going, 
wltb  the  resultant  pollution,  congestion,  and 
waste  of  energy. 

We  have  devoted  endless  amounts  of  money 
to  rehabilitation  of  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods, only  to  have  newly  remodeled  homes 
vandalized  and  torn  apart  before  they  are 
even  occupied;  only  to  have  boarded  up  win- 
dows giving  an  atmosphere  of  desolation  and 
devastation  to  an  entire  area  of  well-built, 
solid,  good  housing  occupied  by  people  afraid 
for  their  Uvea  In  the  night. 

MEETING    NEEDS    OF    AVERAGE    INCOME 
FAMILIES,    TOO 

As  I  told  you  at  the  start  of  my  talk,  I  am 
a  wallclng  encyclopedia  of  the  problems  of 
our  cities.  But  when  do  we  In  the  Congress 
begin  getting  some  feedback  from  you  and 
other  urban  professionals  on  successful 
solutions? 

In  recent  hearings,  one  theme  seemed  to  be 
dominant — people  need  more  money.  Cer- 
tainly they  do.  They  need  Jobs.  That  Is 
basic — as  basic  as  fighting  crime.  How  Presi- 
dent Ford  could  have  vetoed  a  bill  to  provide 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  public  service  Jobs 
at  a  time  when  all  of  our  cities  and  towns 
are  finding  it  almost  Impossible  to  cope  with 
the  most  fundamental  of  their  responsibili- 
ties In  serving  the  public  Is  Incredible;  how 
he  coiild  get  away  with  It  Is  Incomprehens- 
ible. 

The  housing  biU  he  vetoed  with  similar 
success  was  not.  In  my  opinion,  a  satisfactory 
measiire.  But  it  was  something — it  was  an 
important  step  forward  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  middle  Income  families  for  housing  such 
families  could  afford.  My  complaint  was  that 
It  subsidized  the  upper  levels  of  the  so-called 
middle  Income  group — those  whose  Incomes 
are  120%  of  median — to  buy  houses  costing 
from  $38,000  to  $42,000.  Like  many  of  our 
programs,  this  would  have  had  the  average- 
income  families  paying  taxes  to  subsidize 
families  more  afBuent  than  they  are,  while 
being  denied  any  measiure  of  support  them- 
selves. 

I  have  been  struggling  for  six  years  to  enact 
a  program  of  home  ownership  assistance  for 
the  average  working  family — without  subsi- 
dies— through  a  direct  Federal  loan  program, 
the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, at  interest  levels  no  higher  than  6^  %. 
This  idea  will  eventually  win,  because  it  Is 
the  average  Income  working  family — now 
making  from  $12,000  to  $17,000 — that  Is  pay- 
ing the  subsidies  for  lower-income  families' 
assistance  and  the  tax  breaks  for  the  upper 
Income  people  as  well. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  FEELS  IGNORED 

The  middle  Income  families  are  left  out. 
And  they  are  angry.  They  see  families  on 
welfare  living,  in  many  Instances,  better 
than  they  can,  and  eating  better,  too.  As 
the  Member  of  Congress  most  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  the  Food  Stamp  program, 
and  as  one  who  has  voted  for  many,  many 
other  assistance  programs  for  the  poor,  I  can 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  these  com- 
plaints. The  ausrwer  Is  not  to  deny  help  to  the 
poor;  It  la  to  make  sure  the  middle  Income 
families  which  pay  their  own  way  can  make 
their  way  in  these  topsy-turvy  days  of  infla- 
tion and  bitter  recession.  Unless  we  do  that — 
unless  we  can  reassure  the  average  Income 
family  that  Its  contributions  to  this  society 
of  ours  are  recognized,  appreciated,  and  fair- 
ly rewarded,  all  of  our  social  programs  are 
going  to  collapse  In  the  heap  of  popular 
repudiation. 

When  I  was  invited  to  speak  to  this  gather- 
ing today,  I  was  asked  to  keynote  the  meet- 
ing by  discussing  the  social  goals  and  social 
lmi>act  of  bousing  and  commimlty  develop- 
ment programs.  I  realize  I  have  painted  a 
rather  grim  picture.  Many  of  you  may  dls- 
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agree  with  It.  But  If  I  thought  the  situation 
were  hopeless — that  we  aren't  smart  enough 
as  a  nation  to  solve  these  problems — I  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  accepted  your  Invita- 
tion. But  I  don't  think  your  profession  can 
solve  the  problems  of  our  cities  by  yourselves, 
nor  can  we  as  politicians,  nor  can  any  one 
group  in  the  community  or  in  the  nation. 

When  Oeorge  Washington  took  command 
of  the  "Colonials"  In  Cambridge,  Mass.  199 
years  ago.  they  had  already  lost  some  major 
battles  and  knew  they  faced  many  bitter 
trials  ahead.  But  we're  all  mighty  glad  that 
the  foimders  of  this  Nation  kept  up  that 
fight,  and  we've  got  to  do  the  same  thing  to 
redeem  the  heavy  losses  of  our  urban  society. 
We  are  not  going  to  abandon  our  cities,  come 
what  may. 
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Mr 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1975 

r.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today 
join  several  of  my  distinguished  House 
colleagues  from  California  through  my 
introduction  of  a  measure  aimed  at 
redressing  a  serious  transgression  from 
the  principles  of  equality  and  justice 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
My  reference  here  to  bills  offered  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  to  H.R.  4787,  introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  L.  Lecgett;  H.R.  5560,  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Phillip 
Burton;  and  H.R.  5954,  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  William  M.  Ketchum.  A 
similar  measure  has  been  introduced  as 
S.  1424  by  Senator  Daniel  K.  iNOiryE  of 
Hawaii. 

The  transgression  from  equality  and 
justice  which  I  refer  to  is  the  mass  re- 
location of  110,000  Japanese-Americans 
during  World  War  n. 

Although  the  internment  and  deten- 
tion of  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
occurred  more  than  30  years  ago,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  allow  our- 
selves to  wipe  those  dark  events  from 
our  individual  or  collective  memories. 
To  do  so  is  to  bring  further  injustice 
to  those  denied  their  human  and  consti- 
tutional rights  in  the  past  and  to  deny 
the  painful  but  vitally  important  lessons 
to  be  taken  from  those  times — in  the 
words  of  Tom  C.  Clark,  past  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

First,  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  legal 
right  Is  no  more  protection  to  individual 
liberty  than  the  parchment  upon  which  It 
Is  written,  and  second,  that  mutual  love, 
respect,  and  understanding  of  one  another 
are  stronger  bonds  than  constitutions. 

Among  those  Japanese  Amerlcsms 
who  suffered  the  stress  of  confinement, 
lost  property,  and  the  humiliation  of 
being  regarded  as  traitors  by  their  own 
government  were  many  individuals  who 
had,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  Executive 
Order  9066  on  February  19, 1942,  contrib- 
uted directly  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country    as    Federal    employees.    Still 


others  of  the  110,000  Japanese  American 
internees  joined  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
subsequent  to  their  release  from  the  de- 
tention and  internment  camps.  Many 
of  those  evacuated  from  their  homes 
under  Government  order  went  on  to 
serve  and  defend  the  United  States 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Although  the  detention  and  intern- 
ment of  Japanese  Americans  occurred 
more  than  30  years  ago,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  provide  some  measure  of  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  suffering  and  anguish 
caused  Americans  of  Japarfese  ancestry 
during  World  War  II.  Following  the 
precedent  actions  of  the  92d  Congress 
in  its  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-603, 
which  provided  credit  under  the  Sociai 
Security  Act  for  the  time  spent  by  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry  in  internment 
camps,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  allow  for  the  crediting  of  time 
spent  by  Japanese  Americans  in  World 
War  n  internment  and  detention  camps 
under  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System. 

Tlirough  the  adoption  of  such  a  meas- 
ure, we  can  achieve  and  further  equity 
on  two  bases.  In  the  narrower  sense,  we 
can  provide  to  Federal  employees  the 
same  treatment  afforded  to  present  and 
future  social  security  recipients  interned 
during  World  War  II.  Toward  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity  in  the  broader  sense,  we 
can  provide  some  redress  for  the  wrong- 
ful and  deplorable  actions  of  some  30 
years  ago — taken  in  the  name  of  "the 
national  security" — which  deprived 
110,000  Individuals  of  their  civil  and 
human  rights. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cord with  Public  Law  86-90,  the  third 
week  in  July  has  been  set  aside  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  dedicated  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  fate  of  the  millions  of 
people  denied  basic  human  rights  by 
Communist  oppression. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  the  Congress 
take  time  to  reaffirm  our  basic  belief  in 
the  right  to  freedom  for  all  men,  and 
also  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  those 
living  in  captive  nations  who,  because 
of  the  support  of  the  United  States,  have 
not  lost  hope  for  freedom.  Because  of 
the  tragedy  of  Southeast  Asia  there  are 
some  who  may  question  our  commitment 
to  those  who  have  been  denied  their  free- 
dom. For  this  reason,  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  we  reaffirm  this  commitment 
to  the  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  living  in  closed  societies,  who  are 
unable  to  hear  the  facts,  speak  the  truth, 
and  fully  determine  their  own  form  of 
government. 

In  this  era  of  detente  we  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lose  our  perspective  toward 
the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
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tral  Europe.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  sought  our 
acquiescence  of  its  control  over  these 
countries,  a  control  that  precludes  free 
exchange  of  ideas,  personal  mobility,  and 
the  exchange  of  Information.  This  area 
of  Europe  has  long  endured  as  the  tra- 
ditional power  fulcrum  in  maintaining 
a  balance  of  power.  It  should  not  be 
abandoned  to  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
with  sufficient  leverage  to  penetrate  fur- 
ther into  the  European  Continent.  The 
United  States  must  declare,  therefore, 
that  it  will  not  accept  any  permanent 
Russian  hegemony  over  this  part  of 
Europe. 

In  keeping  with  this  position  I  have 
cosponsored  House  Congressional  Reso- 
lution 262,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  should  not 
agree  to  the  recognition  by  the  European 
Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, and  it  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  in 
any  way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
nations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Department  of  State  agrees  with 
the  stipulation  of  the  resolution  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the  con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  forcible  an- 
nexation of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania. Although  the  conference  may  con- 
sider a  declaration  of  principles  which 
will  include  respect  for  "frontier  inviol- 
ability" this  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
recognition  or  condoning  of  the  forcible 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States.  The 
Western  delegations  to  the  conference 
must  insist  that  any  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples include  specific  reference  to  peace- 
ful border  changes,  to  self-determination, 
and  to  respect  for  human  rights. 

Detente,  to  be  effective,  has  to  consider 
human  and  moral  as  well  as  political 
realities.  Any  future  agreements  between 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Free  World  should  be  made  contin- 
gent on  the  Soviets  adhering  to  a  policy 
which  respects  the  fimdamental  rights 
of  all  people.  Without  this  insistence  the 
citizens  living  in  captive  nations  will  be 
forced  to  endure  only  more  oppression. 
Our  priorities  should  be  clear,  and  It  Is 
my  hope  that  soon  freedom  and  liberty 
will  again  return  to  those  living  in  captive 
nations  of  the  world. 


ENERGY   BILL   POSES   DANGER   TO 
OUR    OWN    COUNTRY 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  hardly  won 
great  praise,  nor  has  it  deserved  it,  for 
its  handling  of  our  energy  problems.  We 
have  yet  to  come  up  with  a  real  program 
and  much  of  what  we  have  done  can  best 
be  described  as  "cosmetic." 

While   Initially   the   public   and   the 
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media  seemed  to  accept  the  timid  and 
halting  approach  to  making  tough  deci- 
sions necessary  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
energy  security,  accepting  the  claim  that 
the  Congress  could  come  up  with  a  better 
solution,  that  time  has  passed.  What  has 
happened  is  that  a  new  awareness  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  tough 
steps  necessary  to  meet  it  is  appearing 
in  the  press  and  in  the  mail  from  con- 
stituents. 

We  are  presently  debating  proposed 
energy  legislation  that  does  have  some 
teeth,  H.R.  7014  as  reported  out  by  the 
Commerce  Committee.  The  trouble  is 
that  these  teeth  are  so  designed  that 
they  can  only  take  bites  out  of  our  own 
domestic  petroleum  supply,  leaving  us 
even  more  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  oil 
producers.  There  are  some  good  provi- 
sions in  this  bill,  and  we  could,  through 
amendments,  transform  it  into  a  sohd 
start  toward  an  energy  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  has  so  far 
not  exhibited  the  will  to  do  this.  If  the 
Congress  adopts  this  bill  in  its  present 
form,  we  will  deserve  the  criticism  we 
shall  receive.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  two  editorials  from 
the  Hartford  Times  of  Wednesday,  July 
16,  concerning  the  question  before  us: 
Energy  Bill  Will  Take  Ovek  U.S. 
Petroleum  Industry 

The  House  Commerce  Committee's  energy 
legislation,  known  as  the  Dlngell  bill,  will  do 
more  to  threaten  any  hope  the  United  States 
may  have  of  achieving  energy  Independence 
than  any  single  measure  ever  considered  by 
the  Congress. 

The  bill,  in  fact,  represents  a  virtual  take- 
over of  the  nation's  petroleum  Industry,  and 
it  Is  being  presented  as  a  "constructive  alter- 
native to  President  Ford's  massively  Infla- 
tionary and  recessionary"  program,  which 
would  insure  that  this  nation  has  the  energy 
it  needs. 

Already  there  Is  very  little  "free  enter- 
prise" remaining  in  the  petroleum  industry 
and,  as  a  result  of  that  fact,  the  nation  con- 
tinues to  suffer  petroleum,  petroleum  prod- 
uct and  natural  gas  shortages  even  though 
there  are  identifiable  deposits  of  those  mate- 
rials within  the  reach  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

Under  the  so-called  Dlngell  bill,  the  In- 
equitable allocation  program  now  In  effect 
would  be  extended,  aUegedly  to  "protect 
Independent  refiners  and  marketers  from 
monopolistic  practices."  What  is  not  ex- 
plained is  what  "monopolistic  practices"  ac- 
tually exist  in  the  petroleum  Industry,  which 
Is  one  of  the  most  competitive  Industries  re- 
maining in  the  United  States  today.  No  sin- 
gle petroleum  company  controls  a  truly  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  market,  and  independ- 
ents and  smaller  petroleum  companies  have 
been  growing  at  a  rate  far  faster  than  the 
majors. 

The  legislation  would  also  "stabilize"  the 
price  of  new  oil  discovered  in  the  United 
States  at  an  average  of  $7.50  per  barrel — 
apparently  regardless  of  the  fact  that  dis- 
covery and  production  of  that  new  oil  might 
cost  $10  or  $15  per  barrel.  How  much  "new" 
oil  does  the  Congress  truly  believe  that  pro- 
posal will  generate? 

In  addition  to  tampering  with  the  domes- 
tic pricing  market,  the  legislation  would  put 
the  federal  government  in  the  petroleum 
business,  and  most  Americans  can  guess 
what  the  consequences  of  that  would  be. 
The  federal  government  would  be  in  the 
position  of  purchasing  foreign  oil  by  sealed, 
competitive  bidding,  thus  replacing  the  pri- 
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vate  companies  in  that  operation  and  te- 
quiring  establishment  of  a  costly  new  fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

The  legislation  also  would  establish  a  na- 
tionwide monthly  ceUlng  on  gasoline  con- 
sumption; would  tamper  with  the  automo- 
bile Industry  by  establishing  automobile  fuel 
efficiency  standards;  would  tamper  with  In- 
dustry by  establL^hlng  Industry  conservation 
standards,  energy  efficiency  labeling  of  ap- 
pliances, and  appliance  energy  efficiency 
standards;  and  would  tamper  with  the  trans- 
portation industry  by  establishing  require- 
ments on  energy  conservation  In  transpor- 
tation. 

In  short,  those  provisions  alone  should 
be  sufficient  to  sound  the  death  knell  for 
free  enterprise  In  the  Industry — and  perhaps 
in  many  related  Industries  as  well. 

As  If  those  things  are  not  bad  enough,  the 
legislation  also  gives  the  President  the  power 
and  authority  to  decide  how  much  petroleum 
producers  should  extract  from  their  sources 
and  when.  The  legislation  states  that  the 
President  "may  require  producers  to  produce 
oil  at  the  maximum  efficient  rate"  when  he 
chooses,  regardless  of  what  that  decision 
might  cost  the  nation's  private  petroleum 
Industry,  which,  for  the  record,  is  not  owned 
by  the  government  In  the  first  place. 

Also,  it  gives  the  President  absolute  au- 
thority over  related  Industries  which  manu- 
facture petroleum  production  equipment  and 
materials. 

And,  to  top  it  all  off,  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  federal  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  perform  an  annual  audit  of  the  fi- 
nances and  records  of  the  nation's  major 
oil  companies. 

The  Dlngell  bill  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
Introduced  and  considered  by  the  Congress. 
It  would  In  effect  nationalize  an  American 
Industry  without  compensating  those  who 
actually  own  the  Industry  and  without  In- 
forming the  American  people  of  the  fact  that 
that  Is  exactly  what  Is  happening. 

There  is  absolutely  no  grounds  upon  which 
the  legislation  can  be  justified  and  the  only 
Insurance  against  Its  Implementation  should 
It  pass  the  Congress  as  expected  Is  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  presidential  veto. 

Free  enterprise  must  not  be  allowed  to  die 
by  congressional  flat  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. The  Dlngell  bill  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

And  Poed's  Altexhativc 

President  Ford  has  submitted  both  a  sane 
and  a  viable  alternative  to  the  Dlngell  bill 
to  the  American  people  for  their  considera- 
tion: His  plan  to  decontrol  petroleum  prices 
In  order  to  provide  the  nation's  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  producers  with  the  Incentive  essen- 
tial to  the  stimulation  of  exploration  and 
development  of  new  sources. 

The  President's  approach  Is  the  only  ra- 
tional one.  It  recognizes  that  new  energy 
sources  wUl  not  be  sought  and  developed  un- 
less American  Industry  is  assured  that  It 
can  expect  decent  profit  In  return  for  Its  ef- 
forts. 

The  President  also  has  Insured  In  his  pro- 
posal that  the  American  public  will  be  pro- 
tected: It  Includes  a  tough  wlndfaU  profits 
provision  that  guarantees  that  unless  Income 
resulting  from  higher  prices  is  used  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  new  energy 
sources  the  profits  will  wind  up  In  the  federal 
treasury. 

The  price  Increases  restilting  from  the 
President's  program  could  be  phased  In  grad- 
ually over  a  nearly  three-year  period  and 
wotild  average  about  3.3  per  cent  per  month 
during  that  time.  It  Is  of  course  true  that 
the  final  Increase  would  be  substantial  In 
terms  of  burden  on  the  nation's  consumers, 
but  the  alternative,  insufficient  energy  sup- 
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piles  and  probably  an  even  more  severe  energy 
crisis  In  the  future,  as  well  as  continued 
Arab  blackmail.  Is  far  less  palatable. 

At  present,  the  federal  government  con- 
trols approximately  60  per  cent  of  all  do- 
mestic petroleum  production,  production 
which  accounts  for  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  total  consumption.  Prices  on 
that  40  per  cent  of  consvunption  are  held 
artificially  and  unreallstlcally  low  by  the 
federal  government's  price  controls. 

There  are  extremely  important  conserva- 
tion aspects  of  the  President's  proposal  as 
well.  He  estimates  that  the  higher  prices 
resulting  from  his  program  will  curb  petro- 
leum consumption  by  300,000  barrels  a  day. 


and  when  added  to  his  other  conservation 
measures,  that  consumption  will  have  been 
ciirbed  by  as  much  as  900,000  to  one  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day. 

There  is  no  question  that  energy  con- 
sumption must  be  curbed.  The  only  ques- 
tion concerns  the  manner  by  which  to  CTirb 
consumption,  one  which  seeks  to  Insure  the 
exploration  for  and  development  of  new 
energy  sources,  or  one  that  would  Insure  the 
nation's  continued  reliance  on  foreign 
imports. 

The  President's  proposal  would  do  the 
former,  while  the  Dingell  bill  would  do  the 
latter.  Clearly,  the  President's  proposal  ts 
Infinitely  more  preferable  and  less  dan- 
gerous. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 


HON.  CUIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1975 
Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  present  on  the  floor  today  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  House  Resolution  605, 
the  Disapproval  of  the  President's  Order 
on  Oil  Decontrol. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay". 


SENATE— TFerf/iesrfay,  July  23,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Vermont. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God  to  whom  all  hearts  are 
open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse  the  thoughts 
of  our  hearts  by  the  Inspiration  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  that  we  may  perfectly  love 
Thee  and  worthily  magnify  Thy  holy 
name. 

Keep  our  values  high,  our  vision  clear, 
our  motives  pure  that  with  patience  and 
power  we  may  serve  this  Nation  to  the 
honor  of  Thy  name  and  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Redeemer.  Amoi. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  23. 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  app>oint  Hon.  Patrick  J. 
Leaht,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  July  22, 1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

B«r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  21, 1975) 

may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today,  except  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Emrkin-Wyman  issue. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDFJ^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


fTh 


le  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Denis  M.  Neill,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I         LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 


turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  CHURCH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under  the 
customary  procedure  and  courtesy  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
be  recognized  tomorrow  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Walter  J.  P.  Ciu-ley,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Ireland;  and  the 
nomination  of  Herbert  J.  Spiro,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  United  Republic 
of  Cameroon  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Equatorial  Guinea. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  minority  leader  yield  back 
time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
Sdeld  back  my  time. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  recurs  on  H.R.  6219, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  6219)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  10  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  before 
the  vote  be  allocated  evenly  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  , 
or  his  designee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DISAPPROVAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  DECONTROL  OLD 
OIL  PRICES— SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 145 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
S.  Res.  145,  Calendar  No.  279,  now  being 
moot,  the  House  having  acted,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  that  measure  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  action  taken  earlier  to- 
day on  indefinitely  postponing  Senate 
Resolution  145  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  would 
mean  that  the  measure  would  remain  on 
the  calendar,  would  it  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
H.R.  8561 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (H.R. 
8561)  is  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  on  that 
bill,  to  be  divided  between  Mr.  McGee 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  Mr.  Fong; 
with  a  1-hour  time  limitation  on  any 
amendment  and  a  30 -minute  limitation 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  that  is  In  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  ttie  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8661,  the  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Bill  for  1976,  debate  on  any  amendment  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  Is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  or  point  of  order,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  pa.ssage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pono)  :  Provided,  That  the 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order. 


TIME-UMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
H.R.  8070 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 


the  HUD  bill  (H.R.  8070)  is  caUed  up  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours  on  the  bill,  1  hour  on  amendments, 
and  30  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal,  with  the  debate  on  the  bill  to 
be  divided  between  Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr. 
Proxmdie. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8070,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment appropriation  bill  for  1976,  debate  on 
any  amendment  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  that  debate  on  any  debatable  motion, . 
appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  Is  submitted 
or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  or 
point  of  order,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  :  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order. 
ORDEm  that  agreement  for  control  and  divi- 
sion OF  TIME  on  H.R.  8070  AND  H.R.  8561  BE 
IN  THE  USUAL  FORM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  control  and  division  of  time 
on  the  HUD  and  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bills,  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  A<mNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 349— CORRECTIONS  AU- 
THORIZED IN  ENROLLMENT  OP 
H.R.  5522,  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION FOR  THE  CONSERVA- 
TION OF  ATLANTIC  TUNAS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  a  message  from  the  House  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  It 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  349,  which 
was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  349) 
authorizing  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
H.R.  6522. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 


The  concurrent  resolution   (H.  Con. 
Res.  349)  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTD^G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  have  before  us  today  is  an 
extension  of  what  has  been  called  the 
most  successful  civil  rights  law  ever  en- 
acted. The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been 
instrumental  in  improving  minority 
voter  registration,  increasing  minority 
voting,  and  generally  decreasing  those 
obstructions  which  had  arisen  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

I  shall  support  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  I  compli- 
ment those  who  have  worked  so  very 
hard  on  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

However,  certain  provisions  of  H.R. 
6219  need  to  be  clarified  in  regard  to  the 
effects  which  will  occur  to  my  State, 
Alaska. 

The  amendments  which  I  would  like 
to  submit  today  will  clear  up  certain 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  regard 
to  Alaska's  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  has  twice 
come  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  In  1965  and  again  in  1970 
Alaska  was  included  within  the  act's 
coverage  due  to  the  act's  triggering 
device. 

In  both  the  1964  and  1968  Presidential 
elections  fewer  than  51  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  Alaska  exercised  their 
right  to  vote.  In  1965.  Alaska  also  had  an 
English  literacy  requirement.  Each  time 
my  State  filed  a  court  action  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia requesting  that  it  should  be  re- 
leased from  coverage  under  the  act.  On 
both  occasions,  in  1966  and  1972.  the 
court  exonerated  Alaska's  position  and 
found  that  Alaska  had  not  employed  a 
test  or  device  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
I  am  also  very  proud  to  point  out  that 
on  August  25,  1970,  the  people  of  Alaska 
by  constitutional  amendment  repealed 
Alaska's  English  literary  requirement. 
Alaska  does  not  discriminate  against  any 
minority  person  wishing  to  exercise  his 
or  her  right  to  vote. 

However,  under  H.R.  6219.  Alaska  is 
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again  included  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  The  problem  with 
this  coverage  is  that  a  blanket  national 
standard  h£is  been  created  with  no  regard 
for  the  particulars  of  place  and  circum- 
stance. 

There  are  20  different  Eskimo  and 
Aleut  dialects  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  A 
knowledge  of  one  dialect  is  no  assurance 
of  an  imderstanding  of  any  one  of  the 
other  19.  One  of  these  languages  is  only 
spoken  by  five  Native  Alaskans.  A  num- 
ber of  these  languages  are  only  spoken 
by  a  few  hundred  people  at  most.  Un- 
der H.R.  6219.  Ala.ska  will  be  required 
to  provide  registration  and  voting  mate- 
rials, Including  ballots,  in  Native  dialects 
as  well  as  in  English.  It  is  true  that  where 
the  language  of  the  minority  group  is 
oral  or  unwritten,  the  act  only  requires 
the  State  to  furnish  oral  assistance  or 
Instructions  relating  to  registration  and 
voting,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
have  colloquy  here  later  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  concerning  that. 

However,  writing  systems  for  all  of  the 
Alaskan  Native  dialects  have  now  been 
developed  by  the  University  of  Alaska. 
These  are  not  historically  written  lan- 
guages. This  has  occurred  only  during  the 
last  15  years.  The  problem  is  that  only  a 
few  Natives  are  able  to  read  their  lan- 
guage. Those  are  the  very  old  people,  who 
are  not  able  to  read  the  language,  who 
may  be  more  reliant  upon  the  oral  lan- 
guage. The  younger  people,  who  are 
learning  now  to  read  the  language  as  it 
has  been  developed  by  the  University  of 
Alaska  and  certain  missionary  groups, 
are  very  much  bilingual  and  very  capable 
In  the  English  language. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  print- 
ing of  a  bilingual  ballot  in  Alaska  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  The  people  for 
whom  the  bilingual  ballot  was  printed 
would  not  be  able  to  read  it.  Sam  Klto, 
president  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives,  has  telegrammed  me  in  this  re- 
gard. He  states  that  Alaska  should  not 
be  Included  under  the  bilingual  ballot 
provision,  as  such  inclusion  is  unneces- 
sary and  would  only  confuse  Alaskan 
Natives  In  their  efforts  to  vote.  What  it 
would  do,  however,  is  increase  the  cost  of 
printing  election  ballots  by  as  much  as 
60  percent.  F\irther,  Alaska  already  pro- 
v^ides  voter  assistance.  Alaska  statute 
15.15.240  provides  that  any  voter  who 
:annot  read,  mark  the  ballot,  or  sign  his 
name  may  request  a  judge  or  other  per- 
son to  assist  him  In  casting  his  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  series  of  amend- 
nents  which  could  aUeviate  this  problem, 
f  indeed  there  is  a  problem  after  col- 
oquy  with  the  Senator  from  California, 
)y  providing  that  the  members  of  the 
anguage  minority  be  able  to  read  their 
vritten  language  before  being  included 
mder  the  bilingual  provisions. 

If  a  language  minority's  predominant 
vriUen  language  is  English  it  serves  no 
iseful  purpose  to  print  bilingual  election 
naterials  and  ballots  in  the  minority's 
anguage  which  they  cannot  read  them- 
1  elves. 

I  £un  also  offering  amendments  which 
1  rould  place  a  minimal  limit  on  the  num- 


ber of  persons  required  to  trigger  inclu- 
sion under  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

For  Instance,  according  to  a  prelimi- 
nary Bureau  of  Census  coimt,  there  are 
less  than  300  Alaskan  Natives  residing  In 
one  of  Alaska's  voting  districts.  However, 
that  figure  comprises  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  that  entire  subdivision's  popula- 
tion. 

In  such  Instances,  the  sparsity  of  Alas- 
ka's population  is  really  what  triggers 
inclusion  under  the  act.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  put  such  a  burden  on  very  small 
election  districts. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  sub- 
divisions in  the  United  States  In  which 
reside  thousands  of  persons  of  a  lan- 
guage minority,  but  the  act  is  not  trig- 
gered because  of  the  large  nonminority 
population  in  the  same  area.  Certainly, 
there  should  have  to  be  a  minimal  niun- 
ber  of  persons  of  the  language  minority 
in  a  voting  district  before  the  act  Is 
triggered.  My  amendment  would  set  that 
figure  at  5,000  people  as  the  top  limit 

I  also  have  amendments  that  would 
reduce  this  down  to  2,000.  I  think  some- 
where between  those  two  figures  is  a  rea- 
sonable minimum  nimiber  of  persons  of 
a  langiiage  minority  which  would,  in  fact, 
trigger  this  act's  applicability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  my  amendments 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  together  with  letters 
which  I  and  Congressman  Don  Young 
have  received  on  this  subject. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  have  a  telegram 
which  I  received  just  recently  from  the 
new  president  of  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives  in  which  he  states  that  the  bi- 
lingual ballots  are  imnecessary  because 
the  Alaska  Native  languages  are  oral. 

T  also  have  a  letter  from  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  who,  under  our  system.  Is 
the  person  in  charge  of  voting  procedures 
and  the  administration  of  our  voting 
laws;  a  letter  from  the  office  of  the  Ck)v- 
ernor,  plus  the  letters  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  our  Congressman,  Don  Young, 
in  connection  with  the  House  considera- 
tion of  this  biU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Exhibit  1 
amendment  no.  778 
On  page  8,  line  21,  afer  the  word  "•minor- 
ity" Insert  the  following:  "and  have  the  abil- 
ity, as  determined  by  the  Attorney  General, 
to  read  the  language  of  the  single-language 
minority  of  which  they  are  members". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    779 

On  page  8,  line  21,  after  the  word  "minor- 
ity" Insert  the  following:  "and  whose  pre- 
dominant written  language  Is  other  than 
English". 

AMT3«)MENT    NO.    780 

On  page  8,  line  19,  after  "that"  Insert  "at 
least  3,000  persons  and". 

AMENDMENT   NO.    781 

On  page  8,  line  19,  after  "that"  insert  "at 
least  2.000  persons  and". 

Amendment  No.  782 

On  page  5.  line  25,  after  the  word  "mi- 
nority" Insert  the  following:  "and  have  the 
abUlty  to  read  the  language  of  the  single- 


language  minority  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers". 

Amendment   No.   783 
On  page  5,  line  25,  after  the  "minority- 
insert  the  following:   "and  whose  predomi- 
nant written  language  is  other  than  Ene- 
Ush."  ^ 

Amendment   No.   784 
On  page  5,  line  23,  after  "that"  insert  "at 
least  5,000  persons  and". 

Amendment  No.   785 

On  page  5,  line  23,  after  "that"  Insert  "at 
least  4,000  persons  and". 

Amendment   No.   786 
On  page  5,  line  23,  after  "that"  Insert  "at 
least  3,000  persons  and". 

Amendment  No.   787 

On  page  5,  line  23.  after  "that""  Insert  "at 
least  2,000  persons  and". 

Amendment  No.   788 

On  page  8.  line  19,  after  "that"  Insert  "at 
least  5,000  persons  and". 

Amendment  No.   789 
On  page  8.  line  19.  after  "that"  Insert  "at 
least  4,000  persons  and". 

ExHiBrr   No.   2 
(Telegram) 
Anchorage,    Ai.aska 

July  7.  1975. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens, 
Capitol  Hill. 
Washington,  D.C. 

AFN  position  on  the  voting  rights  act  is 
that  bilingual  ballots  are  unnecessary  be- 
cause Alaska  native  languages  are  oral  and 
not  written.  Ballots  written  In  the  native 
language  would  only  serve  to  confuse  voters 
with  the  exception  of  bilingual  ballots.  AFN 
believes  that  the  provisions  of  the  voting 
rights  act  should  apply  to  Alaska  as  well  as 
other  States  with  substantial  minority  popu- 
lations. 

Sam  Ktto,  President, 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Inc. 

State  of  Alaska, 
Juneau,  April  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Russell  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  The  U.S.  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  the  1965  Votings  Rights  Act 
voted  on  April  17,  1976  to  add  Alaska  to  the 
states  covered  by  this  Act. 

The  State  of  Alaska  should  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  as  amended  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  no  "test  or  device"  Is  applied  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting, 

(2)  a  large  ratio  of  military  personnel  re- 
side In  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Kodlak  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  vote  absentee  In 
other  states. 

(3)  assistance  is  provided  to  any  voter  with 
a  language  barrier  or  a  physical  disability, 
and 

(4)  In  1966  and  In  1971,  the  State  filed 
suit  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  was  exempted  from  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  both  instances. 

The  voters  of  Alaska  ratified  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  at  the  Primary  Election 
on  August  25.  1970  to  delete  any  reference 
to  reading  or  speaking  English  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  voting.  Attached  are  copies  of  the 
sample  ballot  and  the  official  election  returns 
from  that  election.  Prior  to  the  ratification 
of  the  constitutional  amendment,  the  ability 
to  read  or  speak  English  was  interpreted 
as  being  able  to  say  "Hello"  and  to  state 
name.  No  other  "test  or  device"  has  been  ap- 
plied to  voters  In  the  State  of  Alaska. 

A  large  number  of  military  personnel  reside 
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In  the  Anchorage,  Fairbanks.  Kodlak  and 
Aleutian  Islands  areas.  Most  of  these  people 
prefer  to  vote  In  the  states  of  their  homes 
of  residence.  The  military  personnel  are,  of 
course.  Included  In  the  decennial  census  for 
Alaska. 

Alaska  provides  assistance  to  any  voter 
who  de.slres  help  In  reading  or  marking  the 
ballot.  AS  15.15.240  states:  "Assisting  voter 
by  judge.  A  qualified  voter  who  cannot  read, 
mark  the  ballot,  cr  sign  his  name  may  re- 
quest a  judge,  a  person,  or  not  more  than 
two  persons  of  his  choice  to  assist  him.  If 
the  judge  Is  requested,  he  shall  assist  the 
voter.  If  any  other  person  Is  requested,  the 
person  shall  state  upon  oath  before  the  elec- 
tion judge  that  he  will  not  divulge  the  vote 
cast  by  the  person  whom  he  assists."  Many 
voters  do  ask  for  and  receive  assistance  as 
provided  in  this  section  of  the  Alaska  Stat- 
utes. In  Alaska,  there  are  many  different 
Eskimo  and  Indian  dialects.  English  is  the 
only  langiiage  spoken  and  understood  by 
all  minority  groups. 

The  State  of  Alaska  had  to  file  suits  In 
1966  and  In  1971  in  the  U.S.  District  Courts 
in  Washington,  D.C.  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  as  amended. 
In  both  Instances,  the  determination  was 
made  that  no  "test  or  device"  was  used  aa 
a  prerequisite  for  voting.  Therefore,  the 
State  of  Alaska  should  not  be  required  to 
go  through  this  procedure  again. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Lowell  Thomas,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Governor. 


State  of  Alaska. 
Juneau.  May  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  The  purpose  of 
this  communique  Is  to  plead  exemption  for 
the  State  of  Alaska  from  the  provisions  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  as  voted  on 
April  17.  1975  by  the  U.S,  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  for  reasons  as  stated  below: 

1.  The  tests  and  devices  clearly  defined 
throughout  the  Act,  are  non-existent  In  the 
State  of  Alaska;  other  than  the  registered 
voter  be  alive  at  the  time  of  voting — and  I 
am  confident  no  one  would  argue  the  logic 
of  that  requirement. 

2.  Congress  declared  that  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  rights  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  persons  educated  In  Amerlcan-fiag 
schools  in  which  the  predominant  class- 
room language  was  other  than  English,  It 
was  necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
conditioning  the  right  to  vote  of  such  per- 
sons on  ability  to  read,  write,  understand 
or  interpret  any  matter  In  the  English  lan- 
guage. There  are  no  schools  within  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  which  the  predominant  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English,  and  no  such 
conditioning  exists  prohibiting  a  voter  his 
rights.  Further,  the  Alaska  Statutes  clearly 
allow  all  voters  the  right  of  assistance  by 
persons  of  his  choice  should  the  voter  have 
a  physical  disability  or  experience  difficulty 
regarding  language. 

3.  Some  96.000  military  personnel  were  In- 
cluded in  the  decennial  census  for  Alaska, 
which  reflects  an  untrue  percentage  In  rela- 
tion to  the  50  per  centum  ratio  requirement 
of  the  Act,  as  most  military  personnel  pre- 
fer to  vote  In  the  states  of  their  homes  of 
residence. 

4.  The  administrative  and  cost  factors  In- 
volved In  printing  bilingual  ballots  repre- 
sentative of  all  language  minority  groups  in 
Alaska,  regardless  of  size,  would  be  stag- 
gering. Should  this  become  mandatory,  the 
State  of  Alaska  cotild  be  facing  a  situation 
of  printing  upwards  of  40  languages,  as  there 
are  at  least  18  distinct  native  and  Eskimo 
languages,     as    well     as    other     minorities 


represented  within  Alaska  such  as  Nor- 
wegian, Russian,  Japanese,  PhllUplno,  and 
so  on,  as  all  minorities  must  be  aiTorded  the 
same  opportunity  to  vote  ballots  printed  in 
their  historical  and  living  tongue. 

5.  Interpreters  must  be  present  at  all  vot- 
ing locations  where  bilingual  ballots  are  dis- 
tributed. In  order  that  all  voters  be  assiu'ed 
they  will  receive  the  proper  ballots  printed 
In  their  specific  language  and  dialect.  Inter- 
preters must  also  be  present  on  the  State 
Canvass  Board  as  well  as  the  Election  Of- 
fices, the  Data  Processing  Receiving  Board, 
the  Data  Processing  Control  Board,  the  Data 
Processing  Review  Board  and  the  Facsimile 
Board  to  Insure  legal  and  proper  processing 
of  all  voted  baUots.  Notwithstanding  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  election  costs,  the 
availability  of  qualified  Interpreters,  and 
their  willingness  to  serve.  Is  quite  limited  at 
best. 

6.  Alaska  would  also  be  burdened  with  the 
presently  unresolved  problem  of  printing 
ballots  In  the  several  dialects  that  are  not 
In  written  form.  I  must  defer  conclusion  of 
this  task  to  those  more  learned  than  I  to 
resolve,   prior   to  the   1976   election  period. 

As  an  Election  Supervisor,  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest a  possible  alternative.  Perhaps  printing 
"sample"  bilingual  ballots  would  be  a  plau- 
sible solution.  Sample  ballots  printed  in  all 
those  languages  which  are  In  written  form 
could  be  effectively  disseminated  to  the  pub- 
lic through  a  number  of  ways — the  news 
media,  posted  In  public  gathering  places, 
election  offices,  registrars,  city  and  borough 
clerk's  offices,  village  and  minority  leaders, 
as  well  as  the  candidates  themselves.  Here 
would  be  a  means  whereby  the  voter  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  study,  discuss,  and 
decide,  prior  to  all  elections.  In  the  privacy 
and  leisure  of  his  own  time  and  language, 
what  and  how  he  will  vote.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  although  a  great  majority 
of  the  Alaskan  population  is  fiuent  In  other 
languages,  very,  very  few  people  do  not 
speak,  read  or  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage. Sample  bilingual  ballots  can  be  the 
only  logical  means  of  reaching  this  small 
percentage  of  our  population,  without  im- 
plementing a  burdensome,  unnecessary  and 
somewhat  more  confusing  feature  to  our  vot- 
ing system — and  still  obtain  the  same  ob- 
jective! 

As  a  final  point,  one  must  never  forget  that 
the  voting  public.  In  spite  of  any  language 
barrier  that  may  or  may  not  exist,  is  not  an 
Ignorant,  mindless  mass  that  must  be  lead 
step  by  step  to  the  voting  booth,  and  there, 
explained  in  simplistic  form  equal  to  that 
of  an  Infant,  how,  why,  what  and  who  to 
vote  for.  Voters  at  any  educational  level, 
know  who  they  are  going  to  vote  for.  They 
do  indeed  know  the  candidates'  names  and 
the  issues  at  hand,  and  bilingual  ballots  are 
not  going  to  sway  their  decisions,  nor  change 
the  outcome  of  any  election — however  hope- 
ful proponents  of  this  Act  may  be. 

Aa  the  Southeastern  Election  Supervisor 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  I  respectfully  urge 
your  support  In  every  way  possible  for  Alas- 
kas  exemption  from  the  provision  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

As  a  tax  paying  registered  voter  In  the 
State  of  Alaska,  I  demand  exemption  for 
Alaska! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Lory  B.  Leart, 
Southeast  Election  Supervisor, 

State  of  Alaska 

Hon.  Don  Yotjng, 

House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Jim  Lexo. 

Dear  Congressman  Young:  The  following 
Information  Is  provided  regarding  the  differ- 
ent languages  spoken  In  the  State. 

There  are  20  different  dialects  In  the  State 


of  Alaska  which  are  mutually  unintelligible. 
These  20  different  dialects  are  such  that  they 
can  be  considered  as  different  languages. 
The  attached  Table  1  Indicates  the  lan- 
guage population  and  number  of  people 
speaking  the  language. 

The  different  languages  are  now  being 
taught  particularly  In  the  State  Operated 
Schools.  In  the  above  mentioned  Table  I, 
most  of  the  people  speaking  the  language 
are  those  children  currently  receiving  In- 
structions In  the  language. 

Writing  systems  for  the  languages  have 
been  developed  since  1960.  Only  in  the  last  3 
to  4  years  have  writing  systems  been  de- 
veloped. As  a  result,  many  older  people  are 
unable  to  read  the  newly  developed  writing 
system. 

The  Unlverelty  of  Alaska.  Bilingual  Cen- 
ter, will  havl^-avallable  next  week  a  map 
entitled  "Native  People  and  Languages  of 
Alaska".  This  map  wUl  show  which  lan- 
guages are  spoken  In  the  different  areas  of 
the  State.  By  referring  to  the  enclosed  arti- 
cle titled,  "Alaska  Native  Languages  and 
their  Present  Situations",  I  have  determined 
that  Election  Districts  1,  5,  15,  16.  17.  18.  19, 
21,  and  22  would  require  a  minimum  of  2 
ballots  printed  In  the  native  languages.  In 
several  districts  I  feel  that  4  or  5  ballots 
printed  in  the  native  languages  would  be 
required.  In  some  of  the  languages,  there  U 
no  word  for  "Vote"  and  "Ballot". 

The  map  mentioned  above  wUl  be  maUed 
to  you  as  soon  as  It  Is  received. 

The  enclosed  table  and  article  are,  also, 
enclosed  for  your  information. 
Sincerely, 

Patty  Ann  Polley,  Director. 

(Telegrams] 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  30,  1975. 
Congressman  Don  Young, 
Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  Incor- 
porated does  endorse  the  position  of  Con- 
gressman Don  Young  in  his  efforts  to  ex- 
empt the  State  of  Alaska  from  printing  bi- 
lingual ballots.  Many  native  languages  and 
dialects  are  Just  being  put  Into  written 
form,  the  number  of  Alaskan  natives  able 
to  read  their  language  is  minimal.  Alaska 
does  not  have  literacy  test  as  a  condition  of 
voting.  The  problem  of  Alaskans  In  voting 
Is  not  solved  by  different  writings  or  lan- 
guages, nor  will  the  general  Native  populous 
benefit  from  this  section  of  H.R.  6219. 

Roger  Lang,  President. 


Apbh.  30.  1975. 
Attention :  Don  Young. 

Doyon.  Ltd.,  representing  10.000  Indians  in 
interior  Alaska  wish  to  oppose  the  require- 
ment for  voting  ballots  to  be  written  In 
Indian  dialects.  Under  State  law  Alaska  has 
no  requirement  that  voters  must  read  or 
write. 

Additionally  a  requirement  such  as  this 
would  be  an  extreme  hardship  to  the  State 
as  we  have  over  35  dialects  and  very  few 
people  actually  know  how  to  read  or  write 
In  any  language. 

John  Sackett,  President. 

Anchorage.  Alaska,  April  30,  1975.    \ 
Representative  Don  YotrNO. 
Capitol  Hill.  Washington.  D.C: 

Cook    Inlet    Region,    Inc.,    supports   your 
position  In  striking  Alaska  from  section  207 
of  HJl.  6219  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975. 
Randy  Johnson,  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
accommodate  him  as  to  his  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter. 
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My  staff  has  Informed  me  the  Senator 
now  has  a  new — or  It  may  not  be  new  as 
far  as  the  Senator  Is  concerned,  but  It  Is 
new  to  us — a  new  position  that  oral  lan- 
guages are  those  which  do  not  have  a 
history  of  a  written  form  and  a  history 
being  handed  down  to  the  minority. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing to  discuss  that  in  a  colloquy  at  this 
point  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
amendments  are,  in  fact,  necessary. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  know  of  no  lan- 
guage, native  languages,  there  were  not 
developed  In  total  written  form  imtU  ap- 
proximately 15  years  ago.  There  were 
some  that  were  developed  by  missionaries 
who  attempted  to  develop  for  a  particular 
village  or  group  a  written  form  of  the 
language  as  they  understood  them.  Since 
that  time,  the  University  of  Alaska  has 
had  a  language  development  program 
and  has  developed  some  of  the  languages, 
but  they  have  not  had  a  history  of  utili- 
zation by  the  minority  group.  The  minor- 
ity group  has  handed  down  its  language 
In  oral  form. 

The  requirement  to  now  print  the  bal- 
lots in  written  form  which  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  bulk  of  those  who  use  the 
oral  form  would  be  of  no  purpose. 

As  I  have  said,  Sam  Kito,  who  is  now 
the  leader  of  our  Alaska  Native  people 
duly  elected  by  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives,  agrees  with  this  position  and  so 
does  the  State. 

I  think  it  may  be  that  our  amendments 
that  we  have  suggested  here  are  unneces- 
sary If  the  committee  has  got  some  ap- 
proach which  deals  with  a  history  of 
utilization  of  the  language  which  would 
be  required  under  the  triggering  device 
of  5  percent  and  I  am  talking  about  both 
title  n  and  title  m. 

The  same  triggering  device  occurs 
Would  the  Senator  have  time  at  this 
time  to  discuss  that  matter' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  in  opposition  has  expired 
The  Senator  from  California  has  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  would  be  happy  to  use 
the  10  minutes  that  I  have  to  discuss 
the  amendment  with  the  Senator  right 
now. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  correct  in  his  approach 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suggest 
that  the  language  which  has  been  passed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  in 
oral  form  and  which  was  only  tran- 
scribed In  written  form  In,  say,  the  last 
25  years  should  become  a  written  lan- 
guage which  would  be  used  on  the  baUot 
in  an  election.  That  does  not  make  any 
sense  whatsoever  to  me.  It  certainly  is 
not  our  intention  by  Including  the 
amendments  to  section  4  and  section  5. 
nrhlch  are  in  tlUes  2  and  3  of  the  bill 
jefore  us,  to  bring  about  that  result. 

To  put  the  thing  in  context.  I  would 
ike  to  read  the  language  of  title  3.  sec- 
Jon  203(c)  : 

Provided,  that  where  the  language  of  the 
ippllcable  minority  group  is  oral  or  un- 
mtten,  the  state  or  political  subdivision  Is 
>nly  required  to  furnish  oral  Instructions 
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assistance,  or  other  Information  relating  to 
registration  and  voting. 

The  committee  report,  which  is  in  the 
process  of  being  printed  and  will  be  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon,  states: 

A  jurisdiction  with  a  minority  group  whose 
language  Is  oral  Is,  of  course,  required  only 
to  provide  oral  assistance,  and  obviously  a 
Jurisdiction  Is  not  required  to  provide  mate- 
rials or  assistance  In  an  extinct  language. 
The  subcommittee  sent  letters  to  election 
officials  In  all  areas  to  be  covered  by  title  3. 
A  great  majority  responded  that  the  cost 
was  not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  Interrupt  my 
friend  there? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  thought. 

Senator  Goldwater  and  I  entered  into 
a  colloquy  yesterday  and  he  Indicated 
that  In  Arizona  all  his  State  has  re- 
sponded meaningfully. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  by  "re- 
sponding meaningfully"  we  are  not  re- 
ferring to  the  requirement  that  a  State 
provide  a  ballot  In  writing  or  election 
materials  in  writing  In  a  language  that 
was  only  developed  in  written  form  by 
anthropologists  in  the  last  few  years. 
What  we  are  referring  to  is  a  language 
that  has  existed  in  written  form  for 
many  years,  for  many  generations,  and 
which  is  understood  in  Its  written  form 
by  a  substantial  number  of  the  people 
who  speak  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
that  statement  from  the  Senator  from 
California.  These  languages  are  not  ex- 
tinct, however.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
there  Is  any  series  of  growing  and  devel- 
oping languages  in  the  written  form,  it 
Is  In  fact  the  Alaskan  Native  dialects. 
They  very  much  want  to  preserve  their 
culture.  They  are  using  English  a  great 
deal  more,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  culture  they  are  trying 
very  much  to  develop,  and  we  have  as- 
sisted them  in  developing  bilingual  edu- 
cation, for  Instance,  to  try  to  get  the 
new  generations  to  imderstand  this  lan- 
guage not  only  in  an  oral  but  in  a  writ- 
ten form. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  proviso  on  page 
9,  and  we  do  comply  with  that  already. 
Our  statutes  provide  that  that  assistance 
must  be  provided  by  the  election  judge 
or  the  election  supervisor  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  person. 

The  difficulty  that  I  have  Is  that  there 
are  in  fact  studies  which  show  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  capable  of  using 
the  oral  form.  We  have  no  studies,  to  my 
knowledge,  which  show  any  statistics  as 
to  the  number  of  people  in  Alaska  who 
would  be  capable  of  using  the  written 
form  of  any  of  these  minority  dialects. 
Does  the  Senator  from  California 
agree  with  me— and  I  know  he  has  stated 
that  there  should  be  a  history  over  sev- 
eral generations — that  the  provisions  of 
title  n  and  HI  of  this  act  that  trigger 
on  the  5  percent  basis  mean  that  the  5 
percent  would  be  those  who  would  be 
relying  upon  primarily  the  written  form 
of  the  minority  language? 


In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide them  assistance  In  voting  and  this 
would  be  the  kind  of  assistance  that  those 
people  are  primarily  relying  in  the  writ- 
ten form  of  the  language  upon  this  mi- 
nority language. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  agree  to  it  as 
the  Senator  has  stated  It.  We  do,  after 
all,  have  a  serious  problem  for  some  of 
these  language  groups. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that,  too 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  California  have  re- 
maining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  The  Senator  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  we  could.  I  would  like 
to  continue  this  dialog  a  bit  later  under 
controlled  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  my  amend- 
ments at  this  time  to  make  sure  they  are 
on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Janet  N.  Anderson  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  H.R.  6219. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
having  passed  since  the  Senate  convened, 
pursuant  to  rule  XXH,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  cloture 
motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clottjbe  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
H.R.  6219,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for 
an  additional  10  years,  to  make  permanent 
the  ban  against  certain  prerequisites  to  vot- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Alan  Cranston,  Stuart 
Symington,  Oale  W.  McOee,  John 
Glenn,  Oary  w.  Hart.  William  Prox- 
mlre,  Oaylord  Nelson,  John  Culver,  Lee 
Metcalf,  John  V.  Tunney,  Richard 
(Dick)  Stone,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Richard  S. 
Schwelker,  and  Bob  Packwood. 
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CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair  now  di- 
rects the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[Quorum  No.  64  Leg.] 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bucldey 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C, 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Pong 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 


Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatneld 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
WUliams 
Young 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
Is  absent  due  to  a  death  In  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
certain  provisions  for  an  additional  10 
years,  to  make  permanent  the  ban 
against  certain  prerequisites  to  voting, 
and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
Is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  76, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  310  Leg.] 

YEAS— 76 

Abourezk 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Eagleton 

Baker 

CEUinon 

Fong 

Beall 

Case 

Ford 

Bellmon 

ChUes 

Garn 

Bentsen 

Church 

Glenn 

Biden 

Clark 

Gravel 

Brock 

Cranston 

Griffin 

Brooke 

Culver 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Bumpers 

Dole 

Hart,  Philip  A 

Burdlck 

Domenicl 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 


Allen 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Curtis 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Hansen 

Bartlett 


McGee 
McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

NAYS— 20 

Helms 

Hruska 

Long 

McClellan 

McCi^lure 

Morgan 

Nunn 


Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Taft 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Young 


NOT  VOTINO— 3 


Bayh 


Eastland 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  76,  the  nays 
are  20.  Three-fifths  of  those  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  is  agreed  to.  Each  Sena- 
tor has  1  hour  to  speak. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STONE  addressed  the  Chair. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  cosponsored  by  Mr. 
Nunn  and  Mr.  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stone,  for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn,  and  Mr. 
Chiles.  prop)oses  an  amendment:  On  page  4, 
line  16,  Insert  after  the  first  period  and  be- 
fore the  quotation  marks  the  following  sen- 
tence: "The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  also  apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  state  with  respect  to 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  instituted 
a  proceeding  referred  to  in  section  3(a)." 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order,  please? 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  amendment.  The  Senate 
Is  not  in  order,  and  the  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order,  please,  with  those 
in  the  aisles  taking  their  seats? 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  triggers  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  voted  cloture  several  times 
now  if  the  lawsuit  provision  of  section 
3(a)  is  triggered  by  action  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  St?.tes. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
other  cosponsors  of  this  amendment  be- 
lieve if  a  situation  involving  discrimina- 
tion against  a  person's  right  to  vote  In 


any  jurisdiction  in  this  country  Is  seri- 
ous enough  to  warrant  action  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
serious  enough  to  warrant  action  against 
the  jurisdiction  In  all  of  the  protective 
remedies  granted  by  the  act. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  is  not  a 
regional  approach,  in  order  to  show  that 
this  is  not  a  sectional  bill.  In  order  to 
show  that  this  Is  a  bill  designed  to  stamp 
out  discrimination  against  the  right  and 
the  ability  to  vote  and  register  in  every 
part  of  the  coxmtry,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  urges  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  hopes  it  can  be  accepted 
by  the  sponsors  and  voted  on  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  use  his  microphone. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  the  one  he 
placed  in  the  Record  In  a  statement? 

Mr.  STONE.  No,  Senator,  it  is  not.  This 
is  an  amendment  which  is  different.  The 
other  amendment  has  not  yet  been  cadled 
up. 

As  explained  by  the  managers  of  the 
bill  yesterday,  the  bill  is  national  in  its 
scope  because  if  an  aggrieved  party, 
either  for  himself  or  through  the  person 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  has  a  proceeding  then  a  lawsuit 
can  be  filed  in  any  jurisdiction  in  the 
country,  and  that  was  the  explanation 
of  why  this  bill  Is  not  motivated  by  anti- 
sectional  bias  or  regionalism. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  other  sponsors  of  this  bill  seek  is 
to  generalize  on  that  approach  so  that 
if  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  finds  serious  discrimination, 
serious  enough  to  warrant  his  pro- 
ceedings— and  may  the  Senator  from 
Florida  point  out  to  his  colleagues  that 
in  10  years  not  one  such  proceeding 
was  filed,  but  may  the  Senator  from 
Florida  point  out  that  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  In  charge  of  this  area, 
Mr.  Pottinger  promised  more  action  in 
the  future.  Now.  if  there  Is  action  in  the 
future  serious  enough  to  warrant  move- 
ment by  the  Attorney  General  in  court, 
then  the  other  provisions  of  this  act 
ought  just  as  well  be  available  for  the 
stamping  out  of  the  discrimination.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  believes  if  this 
amendment  would  be  accepted  and  this 
approach  accepted,  this  whole  idea  ac- 
cepted, that  in  that  situation  many, 
many  Senators  from  the  States  originally 
covered  by  this  act  can  support  the  act  in 
all  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second  to  the  request  for  the 
yetis  and  nays?  There  Is  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  I  think  It  Is  clear  from  Assist- 
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ant  Attorney  General  Pottlnger's  testi- 
mony before  our  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  that  although  actions 
were  not  brought  under  section  3.  actions 
were  brought  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment. I  quote  from  what  he  said: 

Therefore,  we  have  brought  suit  on  numer- 
ous  occasions  under  the  15th  Amendment 
without  needing  to  rely  on  section  3.  That 
Is  the  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  cleared  on 
the  record.  We  have  not  failed  to  bring  suit 
to  enforce  the  15th  Amendment  rights. 
Where  we  have  had — 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
does  not  dispute  that  and  finds  no  fault 
with  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  ases  as  one  of  his  justifications 
for  the  amendment  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  acted. 

Mr.  STONE.  Not  at  all  because  the 
Senator  from  Florida  forecasts  more  fre- 
quent use  of  section  3  by  reason  of  the 
testimony  of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Pottinger,  and  he  finds  no  fault  with 
that 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  in  the  amendment  to  section  3  we 
are  giving  to  private  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  lawsuits,  and  within  the 
amendment  itself  we  say  that  the  court, 
upon  its  own  finding  that  it  would  be 
equitable,  can  award  attorney's  fees  to 
the  prevailing  party,  which  would  mean 
the  private  attorney. 

So  we  have  taken  care  so  that  in  a  par- 
ticular State  or  jurisdiction  which  is  not 
automatically  covered  under  sections  4 
and  5  a  private  person  can  go  into  court 
and  sue  to  eliminate  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion. So  the  act  will  apply  with  fuU  force 
in  the  uncovered  jurisdictions. 

I  might  just  point  out  that  If  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Just  let  me  conclude  my 
remarks. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  carries,  It 
would  be  a  significant  gut  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  It  presently  exists.  I  would 
hope  that  Senators  who  are  not  on  the 
floor  would  realize  what  they  were  doing 
If  they  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

And,  of  course.  It  would  completely 
overburden  the  Justice  Department,  as 
we  have  Indicated,  if  they  had  to  have 
preclearance  for  every  State  or  county 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida will  answer  very  briefly  and  then 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
further  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  Senator  from  California  cannot 
have  It  both  ways.  If  It  has  never  been 
used,  then  to  use  it  would  not  over- 
burden the  Justice  Department. 

If  there  are  complaints,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  California,  If  there 
are  complaints,  then  all  remedies  appro- 
priate to  eliminate  the  discrimination 
Involved  are  appropriate  and  fair. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would  fur- 
ther point  out  that  his  amendment  does 


not  eliminate  the  private  suit  complaint 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  proves  it. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
cannot  see  how  this  will  gut  the  bill  In 
any  way,  shape,  or  form,  because  if 
there  are  conditions  sufficient  to  trigger 
the  Attorney  General's  movement  under 
section  3,  which  it  has  been  testlfled  had 
never  been  used  because  the  constitu- 
tional approach  had  been  sufficient,  then 
they  are  sufficient  to  provide  all  of  the 
other  remedies  Involved. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  yields  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  further 
answer. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
from  Florida. 

I  would  like  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  It.  I  think 
it  carries  out  the  Intention  expressed 
yesterday  by  several  different  Senators 
around  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  California  made  it 
clear  yesterday  he  felt  section  3  really 
did  give  this  act  national  coverage. 

Now,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  If 
section  3  is  implemented  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  by 
bringing  a  lawsuit,  then  that  particular 
subdivision,  or  political  subdivision, 
whether  a  State  or  local  government, 
would  be  covered  under  the  automatic 
provisions  of  the  other  sections,  under 
which  the  Southern  States  are  now 
covered. 

The  Senator  from  California  made 
the  statement  yesterday  In  arguing 
against  the  Talmadge-Nurm  amend- 
ment that  would  have  made  this  act 
nationwide  In  scope  instead  of  regional 
in  scope,  that  this  was  an  attempt  to 
overburden  the  Justice  Department, 
that  the  Justice  Department  would  be 
overburdened  under  this  national  scope 
approach  and,  thereby,  dilute  the  act. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  particular 
contention,  but  If  that  Is  true,  the  Stone- 
Nunn  amendment  cures  that  problem 
because  this  does  not  automatically  cover 
every  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States 
as  far  as  the  automatic  preclearance  pro- 
visions are  concerned. 

What  this  amendment  says  simply  is 
that  if  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  brinps  action  imder  sec- 
tion 3,  then,  certainly,  there  is  a  serious 
enouerh  problem  in  other  jurisdictions 
outside  the  so-called  regional  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  South  to  warrant  the  auto- 
matic preclearance  coverage  provided  by 
section  5. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  California  ar- 
gues that  the  15th  amendment  has  been 
used  by  the  Attorney  General,  rather 
than  section  3.  It  seems  to  me  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  Is  arguing  directly 
against  the  overburdening  argument  he 
used  yesterday  because  this  amendment 
would  not  affect  jurisdictions  if  the  At- 
torney General  brought  the  action  under 
the  15th  amendment,  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  STONE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  NUNN.  It  would  only  affect  juris- 
dictions sued  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  imder  section  3 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  totally  Incongruous. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  other  words,  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  wants  is  to  have 
the  Attorney  General  bring  all  his  suits 
imder  the  15th  amendment  rather  than 
under  section  3. 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  decide.  So  far, 
the  Senator  from  California,  says  he  has 
moved  In  this  direction.  If  that  con- 
tinues, the  Stone-Nunn  amendment  will 
not  even  be  applicable  because  the  juris- 
diction will  not  be  used  under  section  3 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Then  what  value  has 
the  amendment  in  bringing  about  na- 
tional coverage  if  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia admits  it  will  have  no  effect  if  the 
Attorney  General  brings  his  action  under 
the  15th  amendment? 
Mr.    STONE.    U   the    Senator   from 

Georgia  permits 

Mr.  NUNN.  Surely. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  would  allow  the 
Attorney  General's  office  two  options, 
either  to  have  the  option  of  suing  under 
the  Constitution,  In  which  case  the  only 
thing  that  would  happen  would  be  a  law- 
suit, or  to  have  the  option  of  not  only 
suing  under  the  act,  but  triggering  all 
the  other  protective  mechanisms,  not  as 
to  the  whole  country,  only  as  to  the  ju- 
risdiction offended,  and  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  the  rest  of  this  body 
should  recognize  that  what  we  want  here 
Is  applicability  of  the  benefits  and  pro- 
tections wherever  the  offenses  occur. 

With  that  approach,  this  regional  feel- 
ing will  be  dissipated  and  one  will  not 
have  to  worry,  not  to  have  to  worry  about 
the  use  of  the  rules,  or  delays,  or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  wm  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 
Mr.  NUNN.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  this  really  does  Is 
give  someone  in  the  United  States  of 
America  namely,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  an  open  Invitation 
to  apply  a  law  across  the  Nation  rather 
than  In  one  section,  and  It  lets  those 
people  In  this  body  and  In  the  House 
who  are  really  Interested  In  the  voting 
rights  of  minorities,  as  opposed  to  a  bill 
that  hits  only  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try, put  their  rhetoric  Into  action  be- 
cause It  gives  the  Attorney  General  the 
discretion.  If  he  sees  a  coimty  In  Cali- 
fornia, or  even  the  whole  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  so  flagrantly  violated  the 
voting  rights  of  their  citizens  so  as  to 
warrant  coverage  by  section  5,  to  bring  a 
15th-amendment  suit  to  substantially 
have  California  covered  imder  these 
other  provisions. 

I  think  It  would  be  used  very  judi- 
ciously. I  think  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  very  careful  before  he  brought 
such  an  action  that  would  automatically 
cover  other  jurisdictions. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  California 
would  also  think  that.  So  really,  this  is 
an  effort  to  be  equitable  and  It  will  sep- 
arate those  people  who  want  to  Insure 
voting  rights  for  minorities  and  those 
people  who  are  really  Intent  on  enforcing 
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this  kind  of  law  only  In  one  section  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  STONE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  Is  my  imderstanding 
at  the  time  that  the  Attorney  General 
files  his  complaint  there  would  be  auto- 
matic coverage. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Before  there  was  any 
proof. 

Mr.  STONE.  Well,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  not  file  a  proceeding  which 
he  has  not  even  used  In  10  years  with- 
out proof. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  much  greater  presump- 
tion of  innocence  exists  under  this  par- 
ticular amendment  than  there  Is  In  the 
present  law  aimed  toward  the  States  In 
the  South. 

We  are  already  deemed  guilty.  We  have 
already  been  tried  and  convicted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  right  now.  The 
Senator  from  California  Is  now  incredi- 
bly bringing  up  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  a  presimiption  of  guilt  In  this 
situation. 

Certainly,  there  Is  some  presumption 
here,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  al- 
ready being  pronounced  as  a  verdict  on 
the  States  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WIU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  wm  the  Senator  yield 
on  my  time,  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  It  Is  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  his  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  particular 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  California, 
I  think,  has  put  his  finger  on  the  main 
point,  which  is  the  no  proof  with  respect 
to  this  proceeding,  and  yet,  the  particular 
restraints  of  the  law  apply. 

I  cannot  agree  on  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  legislation  respecting  the  reason  why 
It  applies  in  given  Southern  States. 

We  argued  that  20  times,  a  long  his- 
tory in  this  particular  field,  the  remains 
of  which  still  continue  In  the  dlspirities 
in  the  registration,  which  were  explained 
yesterday. 

The  courts  have  upheld  that  as  a 
proper  distinction. 

Rather  than  to  argue  this  particular 
amendment,  if  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manager  of  the  bill — and  this 
is  on  my  time — I  think  it  Is  very  impor- 
tant to  lay  down  some  ground  rule  here 
because  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  managei  on 
the  minority  side,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  bill,  that  our  problem 
right  now  Is  not  so  much  with  the  valid- 
ity of  any  particular  amendment  as  with 
the  amendment  process  itself.  The  fact 
is  that  there  will  be  enormous  prejudice 
to  the  effort  to  enforce  voting  rights 
constitutionally  if  this  bill  lapses  for  any 
length  of  time  at  all.  We  have  gone  Into 
that  time  and  again. 

So  It  Is  my  imderstanding  now  that  It 
Is  the  Intention  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  not  to  accept  any  amendments  and 


to  move  to  table  each  amendment  which 
is  offered.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  that  it  is  my  intention  not  to 
accept  any  amendments.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  going  to  move  to  table  every 
amendment.  We  may  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  merits  on  one  or  two  amendments. 
But  certainly  the  great  majority  of  the 
amendments  I  am  going  to  move  to  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  understand,  there- 
fore, that  this  is  necessary  In  order  to 
avoid  a  conference  with  the  House  which 
might  delay  completion  of  final  action 
on  the  bill  before  August  6,  and  that  this 
is  intended  to  avoid  prejudice  to  the 
basic  purpose  for  which  the  bill  is  sought 
to  be  enacted? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Now,  may  I  proceed  to 
ask  a  few  other  questions? 

Will  the  Senator,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  please  advise  the  Senate  of  the 
amendments  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which  ap- 
pear In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
but  not  In  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
whereas  it  is  the  House  version  which  Is 
now  before  us? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  were  four  amend- 
ments. The  first  which  was  adopted  In 
the  subcomimttee  in  response  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Alyeska  versus 
the  Wilderness  Society  would  provide  for 
the  awarding  of  attorneys'  fees  in  cases 
brought  under  civil  rights  statutes. 

The  second  amendment  changed  the 
date  for  the  required  census  mandated 
by  title  IV. 

The  third  amendment,  which  was  of- 
fered yesterday  by  Senator  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia and  which  was  tabled  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  have  provided  an  exemption 
from  the  bilingual  provisions  of  title  n 
and  in  where  the  language  in  question 
was  extinct. 

The  fourth  amendment  required  the 
Justice  Department  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  consultation  with  State  of- 
ficials within  45  days  after  the  attorney 
general  determined  there  was  a  prob- 
ability he  would  object  to  a  voting 
change. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  that  I  very 
much  regret  that  some  of  these  amend- 
ments cannot  now  be  considered  because 
of  the  very  real  threat  of  a  filibuster 
which  became  evident  earlier  this  week. 
I  feel  that  It  Is  necessary  to  conform  to 
the  House  bill,  much  as  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  considered  a  number  of 
amendments  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Does  the  Senator,  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  and  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  plan  any  further  action 
on  these  amendments  which  he  has  Just 
outlined  which  are  In  the  Senate  and 
not  In  the  House  bill  and  on  other  seri- 
ous amendments  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  plan  to  Introduce 
separate  legislation  incorporating  the 
four  committee  amendments.  If  neces- 
sary, I  will  have  hearings  in  the  sub- 
committee before  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  this  time,  also,  I  want  to  give  the 
following  assurance  to  Senators  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  pending  bill: 
when  the  four  committee  amendments 
are  heard,  we  will  also  consider  other 


amendments  which  may  have  merit  but 
which,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  time, 
just  have  to  be  tabled  or  have  to  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  an  extremely  important  eissur- 
ance.  I  hope  Members  will  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  thai.  Also  I  believe  it  fair  to 
say  that  for  myself — and  I  have  talked 
with  a  good  many  other  supporters  of 
the  bill — there  will  be  a  very  open  at- 
titude toward  any  need  for  amending 
the  bill  after  the  bill  becomes  law.  We 
are  simply  up  against  the  kind  of  pres- 
sure which  will  defeat  the  objective  of 
all  of  us  and  harm  seriously  the  policy 
of  the  country  unless  this  idea  which 
we  have  urged  upon  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  carried  through. 

I  thought  that  early  in  the  debate, 
when  the  first  amendment  was  up.  it  was 
critically  important  to  make  that  clear 
to  the  whole  Senate. 

May  I  say.  too.  that  I  have  another 
matter  I  would  like  to  cover.  I  know 
other  Members  are  waiting  but  this  Is 
very  brief.  That  is  again  a  question 
for  the  manager. 

It  is  a  question  which  has  been  raised 
with  me  by  the  Orthodox  Jewish  com- 
munity in  New  York  which  qualifies  for 
funds  under  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams because  many  members  of  these 
groups  speak  Yiddish  as  their  first  lan- 
guage. They  are  concerned  that  the  def- 
inition of  language  minorities  in  this 
bill,  which  is  limited  to  Spanish.  Arabian, 
Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut,  will,  by  Infer- 
ence, be  adopted  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies In  the  administration  of  other  pro- 
grams as  being  the  sole  language  minori- 
ties which  there  are,  thereby  excluding 
Orthodox  Jews  from  participation  in 
bilingual  education  or  other  programs. 

May  I  ask  the  manager  whether  my 
understanding  is  correct  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  to  so  limit  other  language  programs 
administered  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  In  any  way  to  set  a  precedent  to  be 
followed  In  the  Federal  establishment 
that  the  specified  language  minorities 
are  the  only  ones  which  exist  In  our 
country? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  the  floor  manager's  under- 
standing Is  precisely  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  We  Intend  to 
have  no  Impact  upon  funds  that  might 
be  disbursed  under  other  laws  to  other 
types  of  so-called  language  minorities. 

When  we  talk  about  language  minori- 
ties for  coverage  under  this  act,  we  are 
not  In  any  way  referring  to  other  types 
of  language  minorities  that  would  receive 
benefits  under  other  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative history,  I  would  want  to  concur 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  California,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  subject 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  wise- 
ly and  prudently  raised  a  few  minutes 
ago.  That  is  the  subject  of  what  happens 
If  there  Is  an  amendment  to  this  bill, 
what  kind  of  difficulties  lie  ahead  of  us 
In  view  of  the  agreement  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  will  adjourn  on  the  1st  of 
August. 
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It  has  been  7  years  since  I  left 
the  other  body.  I  never  was  an  expert 
on  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert 
on  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives now.  But  my  understanding  is 
that  if  there  is  an  amendment,  it  will 
take  a  unanimous-consent  request  pro- 
pounded in  all  probability  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
If  there  is  1  out  of  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  objects 
then  this  legislation  is  in  trouble.  There 
may  be  some  who  object  out  of  con- 
science and  there  may  be  some  who  ob- 
ject out  of  benevolence.  But  for  what- 
ever reason,  the  legislation  can  be  In 
serious  trouble.  The  alternative  then  Is 
to  get  a  rule.  That  was  not  always  the 
easiest  thing  to  do  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  Is  the  easiest  thing  to  do  now, 
particularly  with  the  kind  of  time  frame 
in  which  we  have  to  work. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  think, 
with  his  usual  careful  approach  to  leg- 
islation has  given  us  a  warning  of  just 
what  will  happen  if  we  get  into  the 
situation  where  we  become  dependent 
upon  the  favorable  response  of  every 
single  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  order  to  get  an  amend- 
ment added  to  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  situation,  but  that  Is 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  contribution.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  also  tried  to  show 
a  way  out  to  Senators  who  have  serious 
and  deserving  amendments,  and  I  hope 
that  the  friends  of  the  bill  will  have 
that  very  much  in  mind  as  we  act  upon 
Individual  amendments,  because  that  is 
the  way  in  which  to  do  justice,  and  also 
to  do  the  even  greater  justice  of  getting 
this  bill  through  in  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  allowing  me  to  speak 
while  he  had  the  floor.  The  time  is 
charged  to  me,  with  no  loss  to  him,  and 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  under  the  same  terms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FORD).  TTie  Senator  from  California  Is 
recognized  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  in  asking  the  questions 
that  he  has  asked  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  we  have  been  forced 
into  the  position  where  we  are  unable  to 
consider  good  amendments  or  bad 
amendments.  Some  good  amendments, 
from  my  point  of  view,  have  been  offered 
on  the  legislation,  and  some  have  been 
offered  which  I  do  not  like,  which  I  will 
call  bad  amendments. 

But  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  dare  not 
give  adequate  consideration  to  each 
amendment  on  its  merits.  We  are  dealing 
with  procedure  rather  than  with  prin- 
ciple, and  I  think  that  is  very  unfortu- 
nate. But  why  is  that? 

We  are  in  this  situation  because  cer- 
tain opponents  of  this  bill  made  it  very, 
very  plain  by  many  actions  that  they 
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took  that  they  originally  Intended,  what- 
ever their  intentions  may  be  now,  to  re- 
sort to  every  parliamentary  maneuver, 
tactic,  rule,  and  precedent  to  block  this 
bill,  so  that  we  would  be  confronted,  first, 
by  the  deadline  of  the  congressional  re- 
cess on  August  1,  and  second,  by  the 
deadline  of  August  6  when  certain  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  will 
no  longer  be  effective. 

Facing  that  possibility,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  my  colleague  (Mr.  Tonney)  ,  very 
wisely  sounded  the  alarm,  talked  with 
the  leadership,  and  talked  with  other 
Senators  about  the  need  for  proceeding 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  leadership  re- 
sponded magnificently,  and  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
have  been  of  invaluable  help  In  moving 
the  legislation  along  and  using  the 
strength  of  the  leadership  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  possessed  by  Senator 
Byrd  to  move  the  legislation  as  swiftly 
as  we  have  seen  it  moved. 

So  some  of  those  who  have  had  amend- 
ments that  they  wanted  to  have  seriously 
considered  are  themselves  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  we  find  it  very  diflScult  if 
not  impossible  to  give  the  consideration 
that  those  amendments  may  or  may  not 
merit.  Some  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  or  have  been  offered  certainly 
merit  great  consideration,  and  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  some  of  them.  But  it  is 
not  the  decision  of  the  leadership  and  it 
is  not  the  decision  of  the  Senator  from 
California  that  we  get  into  a  situation 
where  we  cannot  deal  with  amendments 
on  their  merits.  We  would  like  to  deal 
with  them  in  that  way. 

I  hope  my  colleague  will  not  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  every  amendment.  I 
think  we  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
even  now  under  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances, vote  up  or  down  on  as  many  as 
possible,  consistent  with  moving  along 
the  action  in  the  Senate.  As  my  colleague 
knows  and  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  majority  whip,  knows,  I 
have  suggested  that  we  might  explore 
other  ways  of  giving  greater  opportunity 
to  consider  amendments  on  their  merits, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  circum- 
stances make  that  impossible. 

I  hope  that  we  can,  imder  future  cir- 
cumstances If  not  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  particular  bill,  find  a  way 
to  give  ample  opportunity  to  review  the 
legislation  and  to  consider  Improving 
amendments;  for  there  are  many  amend- 
ments that  would  Improve  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  yield,  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself 
1  minute  from  my  own  time. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—H.R.  8597 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  this  request 
having  been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  at  such  time  as  the  Treas- 
ury-Postal Service  appropriation  bill  is 
caUed  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  limitation 


of  2  hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) ;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
any  amendment  of  1  hour;  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  of  30  minutes, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  with  respect 
to  the  division  of  time,  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8597.  the  Treasury-Postal  Service  Ap- 
proprlatlon  BUI  for  1976,  debate  on  any 
amendment  shsJl  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
that  debate  on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order  which  Is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  30  mlntues,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  In 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  or  point 
of  order,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his 
designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) :  Pro- 
vided. That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     FOR 
SENATOR  CULVER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is 
recognized  tomorrow  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  going  to  conclude 
and  ask  for  the  vote,  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  which  have  already  been  ordered, 
after  using  a  minute  or  so  to  sum  up. 

I  was  a  part  of  the  movement  which 
proceeded  the  flow  of  this  legislation 
along  expeditiously.  I  signed  a  cloture 
motion.  I  voted  for  cloture  twice.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  bill. 

But  for  the  managjer  of  the  bill  to  say 
that,  in  addition  to  cloture,  no  amend- 
ment, no  matter  how  deserving,  can  be 
listened  to  or  considered  on  the  merits,  is 
a  condition  that  I  believe  to  be  intoler- 
able to  any  legislation  as  important  as 
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this,  particularly  when  not  hours  remain 
before  the  recess,  but  days. 

The  real  issue,  where  Uiere  are  amend- 
ments which  to  improve  the  bill,  which 
do  eliminate  this  feeling  which,  deserved 
or  not,  persists  that  the  Xramers  of  the 
legislation  have  regional  desires  in  mind, 
and  are  unwilling  or  imable  to  accept 
an  equal  impact  wherever  discrimination 
occurs,  would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
the  national  interest. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  by  urging  that 
this  amendment  be  considered  on  its 
merits  with  an  up  or  down  vote,  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  which  have  already 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  STONE.  I  3^eld  on  my  own  time 
for  the  Senator's  brief  question. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's courtesy.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the 
bill  that  emerged  from  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  as  well  as  the  bill  that 
came  over  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, significantly  expand  section  4  and 
section  5  coverage  by  covering  "langu8«e 
minority  groups." 

Mr.  STONE.  I  do  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Through  the  triggering 
device,  the  act  would  now  include  parts 
of  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Florida,  New 
York,  and  other  States  throughout  the 
Union. 

There  Is  no  desire  to  be  regional  In  this 
regard.  It  just  so  happens  that  in  certain 
parts  of  this  coimtry,  for  many  decades, 
there  was  the  worst  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion and  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote 
of  blacks  and  the  language  minorities. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
right  there? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  And  now  we  know  of 
other  language  minorities,  such  as  the 
Spanish-speaking  minorities,  American 
Indians,  and  others. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  the  fact  that  dis- 
crimination existed  for  decades  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  excuse  the  discri- 
mination that  may  not  have  existed  for 
decades,  but  exists  now  and  has  for  years, 
In  other  parts  of  this  country? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  finish 

Mr.  STONE.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
answer. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  use  up 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  am  still  accepting  the 
time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  make 
very  clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  see 
one  region  of  the  country  set  off  against 
another  region  of  the  country. 

Mr.  STONE.  Then  why  not  accept  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  one  reason  why 
we  included  the  private  attorney  gen- 
eral provision  imder  section  3,  to  give 
people  all  over  the  country  the  right  to 
file  their  own  complaints.  The  Attorney 
General  has  had  that  power  for  the  past 
10  years. 

Mr.  STONE.  Reluctantly,  I  must  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time  because 
I  have  other  amendments. 


Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute.  May  I  say  I 
will  have  to  object  to  Senators  interro- 
gating other  Senators  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  who  is  doing  the  interrogation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  well  aware  of  that.  The  Chair 
will  try  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen 
again. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  just  sum- 
marizing my  position,  I  share  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Florida  whose  State  is 
not  currently  covered  by  this  act  for  be- 
ing fair-minded,  for  wanting  to  insure 
equity  throughout  the  country  and  for 
making  sure  that  the  Intent  of  this  act 
is  carried  out  not  just  in  one  section 
of  the  country  but  throughout  the  coim- 
try. I  believe  his  amendment  would  do 
that.  I  think  he  would  leave  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  the  duty 
to  ascertain  if  any  evidence  existed  of 
discrimination  against  minorities,  in  any 
section  of  the  country,  based  upon  which 
he  could  bring  suit  and  thereby  make 
sure  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  of  the  act  as  the  States  in  the 
South. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
have  a  personal  stake  in  this  amendment 
or  this  particular  act,  except  he  is  in- 
terested in  making  sure  that  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  treated  fairly.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  would  like  very 
much  to  vote  for  final  passage  of  this 
act.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  every 
person  in  this  country,  regardless  of  race, 
regardless  of  creed,  color,  or  language, 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of 
citizenship  and  certainly  a  prerequisite 
to  that  is  the  right  to  vote.  But  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  only  long  overdue,  that  we 
not  have  discrimination  against  anyone 
by  reason  of  their  color,  it  is  also  long 
overdue,  Mr.  President,  that  we  not  dis- 
criminate against  one  section  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  all 
Americans;  we  are  all  citizens.  Every 
State  has  the  same  rights  as  every  other 
State. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  would  go 
a  long  way  to  insuring  that  principle  and 
making  certain  that,  while  we  are  elim- 
inating one  form  of  discrimination,  we 
do  not  create  another  form. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  initiative  in  this  regard  and 
for  his  deep  concern  that  every  section 
of  the  country  be  treated  alike.  In  doing 
that,  he  would  be  expanding,  not  con- 
tracting, the  right  of  minorities  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  their  government.  So  he 
would  be  creating  equity  between  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  at  the  same  time 
making  certain  that  every  citizen  of  this 
coimtry,  whether  he  lived  in  the  South  or 
North,  would  be  protected  even  if  he 
happened  to  be  a  member  of  a  minority 
group. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
obliged  to  oppose  this  amendment,  and 
I  oppose  it  on  two  grounds,  first,  on  the 
procedural  grounds  which  we  have  al- 
ready discussed,  that  any  amendment  Is 
going  to  expose  the  biU  to  the  possibility 
of  defeat  because  either  the  unanimous 


consent  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  cannot  be  obtained 
or,  in  the  alternative,  a  rule  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  House  before  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  serious  objection. 

But  I  also  oppose  the  amendment  on 
the  basis  of  its  substance,  because  it  pro- 
vides a  new  trigger  which  is  a  totally  new 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  dis- 
crimination. The  historic  approach,  the 
one  which  we  have  followed  and  which 
we  have  followed  successfully  in  this  bill 
and  in  other  bills  in  other  areas  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
extinguish  a  pattern  or  practice  and  that 
is  what  the  bill  is  designed  to  go  after,  a 
pattern  or  practice.  I  think,  much  as  we 
may  regret  isolated  and  individual  inci- 
dents which  violate  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments, 
I  think  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say 
that  such  isolated  incidents  of  unfortu- 
nate human  conduct  will  not  occur.  They 
occur  everywhere.  None  of  us  are  so  dis- 
ciplined that  we  do  not  occasionally  make 
mistakes.  It  is  not  the  occasional,  the  iso- 
lated incident. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  When  I  finish  my  state- 
ment, I  will  be  happy  to. 

It  is  not  the  isolated,  the  individual  in- 
cident that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
prevent.  It  is  the  pattern  or  practice 
which  deprives  large  numbers  of  people 
of  their  rights,  and  that  is  what  this  bill 
goes  after,  and  it  is  that  principle  which 
I  think  should  be  embodied  in  the  law, 
and  that  is  why  I  will  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  time.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
on  my  own. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  can  only  yield  for  a  question 
and  cannot  yield  to  another  Senator  on 
his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  well  taken.  He  may  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  wait  and  be  recog- 
nized in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No,  I  am  happy  If  we 
can  yield  on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  On  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Just  yield  for 
a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  the  Senator  cannot 
yield  for  a  question  on  another  Sen- 
ator's time.  If  he  will  not  yield  on  his 
time,  the  Senator  cannot  be  recognized. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recog- 
nized next. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  com- 
ment on  the  two  points  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  the  first  beliig 
the  procedural  question. 

I  have  favored  this  bill  and  I  voted 
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for  It  back  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  I  do  think  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  validity  of  arguments  as 
to  procedures.  If  that  were  the  case,  this 
Senator  would  have  to  vote  against  every 
Senate  amendment  that  is  offered  on  the 
bill,  and  that  has  hardly  been  his  ex- 
perience in  the  last  several  years  in 
the  Senate.  So  we  either  have  a  new 
precedent,  a  new  argument,  or  a  change 
in  posture  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  if  the 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  We  have  a  change  in 
circumstances.  The  bill  expires  on  the 
6th  of  August. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
could,  and  I  think  quite  obviously  would, 
act  before  that  deadline  to  resolve  this 
one  modest  change. 

But  more  fundamentally  that  that, 
the  Senator  wants  to  establish  a  pattern 
or  practice  as  the  criteria.  I  understood 
that  when  the  bill  was  first  discussed 
and  passed. 

The  question  now  though  is  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  pattern  or  practice  in  ex- 
tent now.  If  that  Is  not  the  case,  then 
the  Senator's  own  logic  would  argue 
against  his  position  in  support  of  the 
bill.  If  there  is  a  pattern  or  practice,  the 
bill  should  have  proiiioited  it,  so  the  bill 
is  not  working.  So  that  argues  against 
the  Senator's  position. 

The  fact  is  that  the  vestiges  of  dis- 
crimination have  been  largely  elimi- 
nated, and  we  now  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  civil  rights  of  200  million 
Americans  should  be  operated  or  pro- 
tected under  an  equal  standard  of  law 
and  justice.  I  see  no  merit  to  the  Sen- 
ator's position  whatsoever  based  upon 
pattern  or  practice. 

If  there  is  a  pattern  or  practice  that 
somebody  is  not  enforcing  the  existing 
aw.  they  ought  to  be  fired,  or  the  law 
sught  to  be  improved  so  as  to  eliminate 
that  pattern  or  practice,  n  there  is  not 
i  pattern  or  practice,  then  there  is  no 
standard  for  the  Senator's  own  position 
ao  standard  at  all.  And  that,  too,  argues 
or  the  Senator  from  Florida's  position 
ihat  the  law  should  apply  to  220  million 
^encans  and  50  States,  not  just  to 
hose  who  happen  to  live  within  a  de- 
ined  geographical  area. 

But  the  Senator  apparently  and  the 
idvocates  of  this  particular  posture  will 
lot  address  those  questions.  I  do  not 
310W  why.  It  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
hose  of  us  who  believe  in  voting  rights 
ind  who  have  supported  this  legisla- 
lon  to  do  so  on  an  inconsistent  basis 
1  uch  as  is  presented  to  us  in  this  partlc- 
1  aar  debate. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
:eacquaint  himself  with  the  merits  of 
1  he  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
Irom  Florida  and  offer  his  support  to 
I'rotect  the  rights  of  aU  Americans 
1  merever  they  happen  to  live. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
4tor  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
.  Din  in  the  comments  of  my  colleague 
1  rom  Tennessee,  and  I  would  just  take 
;  minute  to  offer  a  comment  on  the  sub- 
t  tantlve  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
1  laryland  rather  than  a  procedural  argu- 
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ment.  On  the  substantive  argument  that 
we  had  a  historical  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation in  the  South  whereas  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  there  is  only  iso- 
lated  

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
observe.  I  never  made  such  argument. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  said  only  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  there  were  isolated 
Incidents. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  did  not  mention  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  I  said  the  historic 
approach  to  civil  rights  legislation  was  to 
deal  with  patterns  or  practices  and  not 
with  isolated  incidents.  It  had  no  geo- 
graphical reference  whatever. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
the  South  Is  Just  a  little  sensitive  on  the 
subject,  but  I  think  that  any  f  airminded 
person  hearing  that  argument  would 
draw  an  innuendo  that  Isolated  instances 
were  outside  of  the  South  and  the  his- 
torical practices  were  In  the  South.  I 
assume  that  Is  what  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  Intended  because,  without  ar- 
guing against  extending  section  3(a)  to 
other  sections  of  the  coimtry,  I  assume  he 
Is  Intending  to  say  that  only  other  parts 
of  the  country  have  isolated  instances 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator's  judg- 
ment of  my  Intentions  was  practically  to- 
taUy  In  error.  I  had  no  such  Intention.  I 
am  talking  about  purely  the  approach  to 
civil  rights  legislation  wherever  It  hap- 
pens. In  this  case,  the  act  Is  triggered  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  one  example, 
because  a  pattern  or  practice  that  existed 
there. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  Is  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  should  read  this  amendment, 
because  he  seems  to  be  arguing  now  In 
favor  of  It. 

The  amazing  thing  to  me  is  that  when 
we  talk  about  isolated  instances  wherever 
they  may  be,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
remembers  back  about  5  or  6  years  ago 
that  people  said  that  the  discrimination 
In  schools  was  a  historical  pattern  only 
in  the  South  and  that  anywhere  else  it 
was  certainly  an  Isolated  Instance.  I 
think  that  any  fairmlnded  person  read- 
ing the  history  of  this  country  since  then 
would  see  that  when  you  put  any  section 
of  the  country  under  the  microscope,  you 
see  a  lot  of  germs  that  you  might  not 
have  seen  when  you  put  the  microscope 
on  another  section  of  the  country. 

Any  fairmlnded  person  also  would 
see,  when  looking  at  the  voting  situation 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  as  closely 
as  It  has  been  looked  at  In  the  South, 
while  It  would  not  excuse  any  transgres- 
sions that  may  have  taken  place  In  the 
South  In  voting,  that  It  certainly  would 
be  beneficial  to  other  sections  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  not  automatically 
cover  any  section  of  the  country,  which 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  done  imder 
the  Talmadge-Nunn  amendment  yester- 
day. It  gives  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  the  authority  to  look 
at  patterns  of  discrimination  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  If  he  believes 
there  is  a  pattern  and  he  can  bring  a 
suit  under  section  3(a),  then  everybody 
will  be  fed  from  the  same  pot.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  authors  of  this  amend- 


ment. If  they  really  are  looking  to  broad- 
en the  participation  of  minorities  In  this 
country,  should  be  aiming  toward. 

I  have  a  hard  time  seeing  how  anyone 
rationally  could  oppose  this  amendment. 
I  have  one  final  comment  on  the  pro- 
cedural question.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  been  In  the  Senate  only  3 
years  and  cannot  go  back  any  further 
than  that;  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
argued  so  successfully  before  that  we 
cannot  have  any  amendment  at  all  be- 
cause if  we  have  any  amendment  at  all, 
the  August  6  date,  which  is  some  21/2 
to  3  weeks  off.  might  catch  us  and  that 
thereby  the  act  would  expire.  I  have  to 
say  that  that  is  a  very  scanty  argument 
for  refusing  to  look  at  the  merit  of  any 
amendment,  regardless  of  its  equity,  re- 
gardless of  its  merit.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant act.  It  is  going  to  be  with  certain 
sections  of  this  country,  as  It  now  stands, 
for  10  years. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  bad  practice 
to  have  the  admission,  over  and  over 
again,  that  we  are  not  going  to  look  at 
the  merits  of  amendments  because  the 
time  may  nm  out.  particularly  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  all  know  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  majority  leader  can 
call  us  back  into  session,  and  we  all 
know  that  every  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
intends  to  get  through  with  this  meas- 
ure one  way  or  the  other  before  we  recess. 
I  think  the  procedural  argument  is  be- 
ing used  to  impede  and  object  to  any 
matter  of  substance,  regardless  of  its 
equity.  I  find  that  a  very  poor  practice 
and  a  very  bad  precedent  for  this  body 
to  take  in  such  a  major  measure. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  precedent  already 
has  been  established  many  times. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  there  Is  a  precedent  on 
It,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  not 
aware  of  it.  It  is  a  very  poor  precedent, 
and  we  should  break  It  right  now. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  the  floor,  and  he 
yields  for  a  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  regret  that  I  was  oc- 
cupied elsewhere  when  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  called  up  his  amendment. 

What  Is  the  circumstance  imder 
which  the  provisions  of  the  act  would 
be  activated  imder  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  brought  a  lawsuit 
against  any  political  subdivision  in  the 
country  under  section  3,  the  other  sec- 
tions then  would  become  applicable  to 
that  particular  jurisdiction.  The  theory 
is  that  the  Attorney  General  would  have 
the  discretion  to  require  that  a  particu- 
lar subdivision  of  this  country  be  under 
the  act,  just  as  others  are.  If  we  found 
a  pattern  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  amendment  specifi- 
cally addresses  Itself  to  a  particular  ju- 
risdiction, whether  It  be  a  municipality 
or  a  county.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr,  NUNN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  NELSON.  This  could  be  Initiated 
by  the  Attorney  General,  on  his  own 
motion? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Under  section  3.  He  al- 
ready has  the  authority  under  section  3 
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to  do  this.  With  this  amendment,  If  he 
takes  this  initiative,  which  he  has  never 
done — there  never  has  been  any  section 
3  action  so  far — but  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral decided  to  go  in  this  direction,  we 
are  giving  him  the  discretion  to  do  it.  If 
he  does  it,  then  the  other  sections — 
that  Is.  the  preclearance  provision — 
would  apply  to  this  subdivision,  just  as 
they  now  apply  to  States  that  are  un- 
der the  formula. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can 
advise  me,  since  I  have  not  looked  at  that 
statute  in  a  long  time,  what  procedure 
is  followed  currently  if  in  some  part  of 
the  country,  in  a  State  not  now  under 
the  act,  a  municipality  does  engage  in  a 
discriminatory  act  by  ordinance  or  in 
some  other  way.  What  is  the  remedy  now, 
under  the  law? 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  I  understand  it.  there 
would  be  two  remedies  on  which  tiie  At- 
torney General  could  decide. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Under  the  current  law? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Under  the  current  law  and 
under  this  act  if  it  is  passed  as  now 
stated,  without  any  amendment.  He 
would  have  the  right  to  bring  a  15th 
amendment  law  suit  not  based  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  That  would  be  one 
remedy.  That  is  the  remedy  he  has  been 
pursuing. 

He  would  have  the  alternative  of  pro- 
ceding  under  section  3  of  this  act.  So  he 
would  not  have  to  bring  an  action  imder 
section  3  of  this  act.  thereby  keeping  off 
the  automatic  coverage  if  he  chose,  and 
bring  a  15th  amendment  lawsuit  even 
if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  Tliis 
would  not  restrict  his  discretion;  It  would 
broaden  his  discretion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  was  trying  to  get  fixed 
more  precisely  in  my  mind  how  this 
broadens  the  present  statute  and  the 
Attorney  General's  authority  to  remedy 
a  situation  of  discrimination  beyond 
what  the  statute  now  permits  or  author- 
izes him  to  do.  That  distinction  is  not 
clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  would  not  broaden  his 
jurisdiction  or  his  discretion  in  terms 
of  bringing  a  lawsuit  for  any  kind  of 
discrimination.  It  would  do  this:  If  he, 
in  his  discretion,  chose  to  bring  the  law- 
suit under  section  3  of  this  act  rather 
than  under  ttie  15th  amendment,  the 
other  sections  of  this  act  then  would  be 
activated  automatically  as  to  that  par- 
ticular subdivision.  It  would  not  really 
broaden  his  initiation  of  a  lawsuit,  but 
It  would  greatly  broaden  the  coverage  of 
this  Voting  Rights  Act  to  that  particu- 
lar subdivision. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  Is  saying 
to  me  that  under  the  present  law,  the 
Attorney  General  is  unable  to  initiate 
such  an  action  under  section  3? 

Mr.  NUNN.  No.  I  am  saying  that  he 
already  can  initiate  that  action;  but  the 
effect  of  it  under  section  3.  if  he  did  it, 
would  not  make  these  other  sections, 
the  preclearance  sections,  applicable  to 
that  subdivision. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment broadens  it  to  the  extent  that  it 
makes  all  the  provisions  of  that  act  ap- 
plicable to  that  jurisdiction  In  the 
event 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  just  trying  to  get 
something  cleared  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  the  fioor.  He  Is 
being  questioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see would  like  to  continue  this  discussion. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  want  to  try  to  explain 
the  difference. 

Right  now.  the  predescribed  areas  that 
are  covered  by  the  existing  law  are  un- 
der a  preclearance  procedure  for  changes 
in  precincts,  voting  standards,  and  so 
forth.  That  is  based  upon  the  statement, 
as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  said,  that 
we  found  or  Congress  found  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  discrimination  in  the  past. 
What  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  pro- 
posed is  that,  if  the  Attorney  General 
finds,  in  some  new  area  not  delineated 
under  existing  law.  some  additional  area, 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination, 
not  only  could  he  sue  for  relief  In  a  par- 
ticular instance,  but  the  other  preclear- 
ance procedures  would  come  in  and  then 
safeguards  would  come  Into  play  so  as 
to  protect  the  individuals,  the  minorities, 
in  that  area  from  further  abuse.  That 
is  all  the  amendment  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see was  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Fair  enough. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  the  Senator  has 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield,  then,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
really  seeking  the  floor  in  my  own  right 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  am  glad  to 
ask  a  question,  if  I  may.  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  floor  then,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  on  his 
own  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  If  the  Senator  from  California 
has  a  question  he  wants  to  put  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  I  will  yield.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield,  even 
on  my  time,  Mr.  President,  for  not  over 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
would  be  just  30  seconds.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
must  state  that  under  the  cloture  mo- 
tion, questions  and  answers  are  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  who  has  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  now  has 
the  floor,  so  it  Is  on  his  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  3 
minutes  on  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  promise  him  I  shall  not 
use  the  3  minutes.  I  want  to  point  out 
one  thing  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
virith  respect  to  this  amendment.  That  is, 
at  the  time  the  Attorney  General  files 
the  complaint,  there  is  an  automatic  trig- 
gering of  coverage  under  sections  4  and  5. 
There  does  not  have  to  be  any  proof  ren- 
dered at  that  point,  just  the  filing  of  the 
complaint.  I  say  the  amendment  is  fatal- 
ly deficient  in  that  very  aspect. 

If  the  Senators  want  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  that  power,  in  any  jur- 
isdiction, just  by  filing  a  complaint,  they 
will  support  this  amendment.  If  they  do 
not  want  that,  they  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  2  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  correct  in  that  the  initiation  of 
the  suit  would  kick  off  the  coverage, 
would  not  require  the  proof  of  it.  But  the 
Senator  from  California  has  not  brought 
out  that  there  are  seven  States  in  this 
Nation  that  are  already  prejudged  as 
guilty,  with  a  verdict  rendered,  that  is  on 
much  less  proof  than  what  the  Attorney 
General,  in  his  discretion,  would  need  to 
initiate  a  lawsuit.  So  I  think  the  Senator 
from  California,  in  pointing  out  that  de- 
fect, really  argues  against  having  any 
one  with  the  preclearance  provisions 
rendered  on  some  States,  because  that 
would  be  done  in  advance.  I  prefer  that 
everybody  be  judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
take  very  little  time  of  the  Senate.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  the 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  spoken  well  and  he  has 
rendered  a  judgment  on  the  case. 

This  bill,  which  the  ukase  says  must 
not  be  amended  under  any  circumstance, 
but  must  go  to  the  President's  desk  as 
passed  by  the  House — and  the  President 
has  already  said  In  effect,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  he  will  sign  It;  that  Is,  he 
would  have  to  to  a  certain  extent^-al- 
ready  passes  judgment,  automatically,  on 
the  States  that  are  Included  in  its  terms. 
We  do  not  even  have  to  file  a  lawsuit.  The 
Attorney  General  does  not  have  to  sug- 
gest anything.  The  terms  of  this  bill 
bring  judgment  before  any  suit  is  filed, 
before  the  facts  are  looked  at  or  ex- 
amined. This  bill  has  not  even  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  So  further  judg- 
ment Is  rendered  so  far  as  those  States 
are  concerned. 

These  little  amendments  are  just  frag- 
ments, after  all,  of  an  effort  to  get  this 
matter  applied  nationally.  If  I  can  get 
the  time,  It  will  be  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent that  question  that  was  presented 
so  well  yesterday  by  the  two  Senators 
from  Georgia. 

Back  to  the  point:  Judgment  has  al- 
ready been  passed  here  and  this  amend- 
ment, for  which  I  commend  the  two  au- 
thors, merely  says  that  the  Attorney 
General  at  least  may  enforce  the  law 
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uniformly  throughout  the  Nation.  He 
will  not  be  confined — he  will  not  be  con- 
fined— to  these  States  that  are  named 
and  a  few  small  areas  in  addition  there- 
to; just  a  chance  to  let  him  be  the  same 
Attorney  General  for  all  the  Nation  that 
he  will  be  for  a  part  of  the  Nation  imder 
the  terms  of  the  bill  as  written  now. 
That  is  all  it  asks  for.  That  is  all.  That 
is  the  same  old  question  we  had  here 
with  reference  to  passing  laws  with  ref- 
erence to  schools:  Put  it  on  the  other 
fellow,  but  do  not  let  it  touch  us.  That 
is  the  substance  of  what  was  said  here 
for  years  and  years  and  years. 

With  reference  to  busing,  for  instance, 
when  those  chickens  come  home  to 
roost — I  am  not  trying  to  retry  any 
cases.  I  am  talking  about  the  principle 
of  it.  But  when  those  same  facts  and 
matters  and  problems  come  home  to 
roost,  they  want  nothing  more  of  it. 
Therefore,  I  say  now,  Mr.  President, 
after  10  years  of  this  discriminatory  area 
in  the  bill,  and  after  10  years  of  experi- 
ence, they  want  to  add  on  10  more  years, 
with  no  one  having  any  rights  to  come 
in  or  get  the  cause  heard  or  anything 
else  except  under  the  mandates  of  this 
limited  application.  This  amendment 
just  says  that  the  Attorney  General  can 
be  the  same  Attorney  General  in  all  the 
50  States  that  he  is  in  this  little  area 
that  is  designated  in  the  bill. 

How  can  we  vote  against  it?  How  can 
we  vote  against  it?  How  can  they  bring 
the  bill  in  here  and  say  "no  amendment"? 
We  have  destroyed  the  parliamentary 
nature  of  this  body  when  we  fall  to  an 
argxmient  of  that  kind.  Let  us  get  down 
to  the  merits  of  this  thing  and  let  no 
more  be  heard  of  "no  amendment " 

I  thank  the  Chah-. 

What  time  do  I  have  remaining,  Mr 
President? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  55  minutes 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  reserve  that  time,  Mr' 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  quick  question  to  the  Chair  of  how 
much  time  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  42  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  been  standing 
for  some  time  for  recognition. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
to  the  floor  after  this  discussion  had  been 
initiated.  As  a  consequence,  I  have  not 
heard  all  of  the  debate  that  has  preceded 
my  appearance  in  the  Chamber.  I  find  it 
strange  and  startling,  indeed,  that  my 
good  friend  from  California  would  hold 
out  the  fearful  specter  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  might  hap- 
pen, upon  his  own  initiative,  to  question 
how  fairly  registration  and  voting  is  tak- 
ing place  someplace  in  the  United  States 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi needs  to  be  heard  by  everyone 
everyone  in  all  of  these  United  States.    ' 

I  support  the  concept  of  seeing  that  we 
treat  all  mhioritles  fairly.  It  just  hap- 
pens that  In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  our 


biggest  minority  group  is  the  American 
Indian.  I  suspect  that  in  second  place 
would  be  people  with  Spanish  surnames. 
We  have  roughly  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  population  of  Wyoming  repre- 
sented by  black  people. 

I  have  no  reason  at  all.  as  far  as  my 
constituency  is  concerned,  to  have  a  black 
on  my  staff.  I  happen  to  have  a  black  on 
my  staff.  His  home  is  in  Washington.  D.C. 
I  think  I  can  fairly  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  have  any  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  prejudice  that  I  find  in  this 
body.  I  do  not  hold  any  prejudice  in  my 
heart  against  any  man.  I  respect  a  very 
competent  person  on  my  staff  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  black  man.  He  does  a  great 
job  and  I  am  proud  of  him.  I  do  not  mind 
telling  anyone,  if  people  in  Wyoming 
wonder  how  it  happens  that  I  have  him, 
I  say  for  one  very  good  reason :  he  is  the 
best  records  clerk  that  I  know  of  ki  this 
town  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the 
excellent  job  he  does. 

Incidentally,  he  has  not  finished  high 
school.  But  he  does  a  truly  fine  job. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  now  say  that 
if  there  is  merit  in  this  bill,  if  there  is  any 
reason  at  all  to  continue  for  another  10 
years,  as  has  been  proposed,  this  law,  I 
see  no  reason  at  all  not  to  make  its  appli- 
cation nationwide. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  to  extend  it,  but  if  there  is,  and  I 
know  some  believe  very  sincerely  that  it 
should  be  extended.  I  see  no  reason  at  all 
not  to  extend  it  to  every  nook  and 
cranny,  to  every  one  of  the  50  States. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  busing.  It 
started  out — and  I  was  a  Member  of  this 
body  when  some  of  the  later  Civil  Rights 
Acts  were  passed— and  I  know  that  the 
argument  was  made  that  the  only  dis- 
crimination in  schools  occurs  in  the 
South,  so  let  us  strike  down  de  jure  dis- 
crimination. Now  we  know  that  de  facto 
discrimination  has  been  charged  and 
challenged  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  know  that  one  of  our  good  col- 
leagues from  New  England  has  at  least 
displeased  some  of  his  constituents  be- 
cause of  his  support  of  busing  as  a  means 
of  achieving  racial  integration. 

AU  I  can  say  is  I  think  my  position  on 
this  bill  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  has 
been  on  busing  all  along.  If  it  is  good  for 
the  South,  let  us  make  it  nationwide, 
and  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  we 
ought  to  do  on  this  bill. 

I  just  have  to  say  I  believe  people  who 
do  not  agree  with  that — this  is  a  charge 
I  am  very  reluctant  to  make— have  to  be 
a  little  hypocritical  on  this  issue,  be- 
cause all  we  are  saying  is  let  us  allow 
people  who  can  be  objective  or  at  least 
to  whom  we  attribute  a  certain  objec- 
tivity look  the  situation  over,  and  if  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States— 
and  it  could  very  weU  be  a  Democratic 
Attorney  General  before  long,  it  might 
be  a  Republican.  I  hope  it  is  a  Republi- 
can, but  whoever  it  is,  whoever  it  may 
be,  will  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States— finds  him- 
self persuaded  that  he  should  Invoke  the 
reaches  of  this  law,  wherever  It  Is,  I  say 
let  us  give  him  that  authority. 

I  am  going  to  support  an  amendment 
that  I  hope  may  later  be  proposed  that 


will  do  this,  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment now  before  this  body  because,  it 
seems  to  me.  there  Is  no  reason  at  all  to 
continue  to  pick  out  seven  States  or 
parts  of  seven  States  in  the  United 
States  and  say : 

Here  and  here  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  43,  U  evidence  of  the  kind  of  dis- 
crimination we  think  has  to  be  struck  down. 

And  justify  the  extension  of  a  law  for 
another  10  years. 

I  was  disappointed,  frankly,  and  I  say 
this  because  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  regard  for  my  good  friend  from 
California,  the  manager  of  this  bill,  when 
I  heard  him  say  either  yesterday  or  the 
day  before  he  was  going  to  have  to  op- 
pose every  single  amendment  that  might 
be  offered  on  this  bill  because,  as  I  recall 
his  words  at  the  time,  he  was  distressed 
over  the  damage  that  could  result  if  we 
were  to  let  this  law  lapse  and  had  to  wait 
until  after  the  recess  before  we  got  an- 
other law  put  into  place. 

And  somehow — I  do  not  say  this  was 

spoken  by  the  Senator  from  California 

someone  said: 

You  know,  there  Is  a  chance  that  If  we 
get  to  look  at  It.  If  we  wait  long  enough,  we 
might  Just  not  get  It  reenacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  precisely 
the  road  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  those  persons  who  had  so 
much  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  writ- 
ten word  of  law  in  this  country  had  had 
in  mind  when  they  said,  "This  should 
be  a  deliberative  body." 

I  was  here  on  the  fioor  when  Senator 
Dirksen  switched  on  cloture  and  made  it 
possible  to  get  a  vote  on  some  of  the  civil 
rights  laws  enacted  after  the  mid-1960's, 
and  he  said  one  other  thing  that  I  think 
needs  to  be  recalled  by  Members  of  this 
body,  and  that  was  this:  That  he  had 
never  yet  seen  a  time  when  cloture — 
and  back  in  those  days  it  required  a  two- 
thirds  majority— when  after  sufficient 
discussion  and  sufficient  understanding, 
sufficient  accommodation  by  those  who 
had  a  numerical  superiority,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  were  in  a  numerical 
inferiority  on  the  other  side,  or  the  mi- 
nority on  the  other  side,  when  an  ac- 
commodation had  been  brought  about 
that  was  reasonable,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  action  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  because  of  cloture. 

We  have  changed  that  law,  and  now 
it  requires  fewer  than  two-thirds.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  law  is  now  that,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  changing  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  itself.  60  Members  must  be 
present  and  voting  for  cloture  In  order 
to  invoke  It. 

I  know  we  have  Invoked  cloture,  and 
I  am  sure  that  what  I  say  will  not  really 
change  very  many  minds,  but  I  hope 
there  are  some  people — and  I  am  per- 
suaded there  are  many— in  this  body  who 
are  objective  and  who  want  to  be  fair 
and  want  to  be  reasonable,  who  would 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  understand  and  take  time,  if  they 
would,  to  reread,  Mr.  President,  what  he 
said  back  when  we  were  talking  about 
busing.  I  heard  him,  and  I  remember 
very  well  at  that  time  he  made  the  point 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
tables  would  be  turned  aroimd  and  some 
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who  were  on  the  liberal  side  and  who 
were  then  saying,  "Let  us  give  the  Senate 
a  chance  to  invoke  its  will,"  would  be  on 
the  other  side. 

I  have  been  here,  despite  the  fewness 
of  my  years,  long  enough  to  see  that 
happen.  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
see  some  of  the  persons  who  were  out  in 
the  front  in  their  opposition  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  hide  behind  what 
they  said  was  this  cloture  rule  to  prevent 
a  vote  on  busing  up  or  down.  I  have  been 
here  long  enough  to  see  that  happen. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  among  others.  I 
say  that  I  do  not  think  that,  all  in  all. 
there  are  too  many  people  here  who  are 
completely  objective  on  every  single 
issue. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I 
have  a  lot  of  bias,  but  I  think  on  this 
issue  there  really  is  not  all  that  much 
room  for  bias.  If  this  is  a  good  law,  and 
it  has  been  in  effect  now  for  10  years, 
I  see  no  reason  at  all,  Mr.  President,  not 
to  make  its  application  nationwide. 

For  those  who  say,  "Well,  the  Attorney 
General  might  move  in  and  without  any- 
body having  any  right  to  present  any 
case  he  might  say  there  is  discrimina- 
tion," Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
that  is  what  the  South  would  say,  what 
some  of  the  States  that  come  under  this 
bill  have  been  saying,  for  a  long  time, 
and  there  is  little  recognition  given  to 
what  has  been  happening  since  then. 

In  the  Washington  Post  a  few  days  ago 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
he  took  the  Post  to  task  because,  in  his 
opinion,  its  reporters  either  did  not  un- 
derstand what  the  facts  were  or  they 
ignored  those  facts.  He  made  the  point 
that  in  his  State,  the  State  of  Texas, 
there  was  a  higher  percentage  of  some 
minority  ethnic  groups  who  were  repre- 
sented in  office  in  some  of  the  coimties 
in  Texas  than  were  reflected  by  the  per- 
centage that  those  minority  groups  rep- 
resented in  terms  of  the  overall  percen- 
tage of  the  people  living  in  that  county. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time,  al- 
though I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Georgia  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  The  Senator  cannot  yield  on  his 
time,  it  has  to  be  on  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  deep  and  prof  oimd  appreciation 
for  the  logic,  effectiveness,  reasonable- 
ness, fairness,  of  the  great  speech  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  just  deliv- 
ered on  the  fioor  of  this  body.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  a  good  many 
years  and  I  know  of  his  fairness,  his 
logic,  and  his  reasonableness. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  emi- 
nently correct  when  he  states  that  laws 
ought  to  have  general  application 
throughout  this  Nation  of  ours.  They 
should  not  be  designed  as  a  snare  to 
catch  certain  areas  of  the  coimtry  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  areas  of  the  country, 
yet  that  is  exactly  what  tliis  bill  does.  It 
was  deliberately  designed  to  do  that. 

It  has  been  in  effect  now  for  10  years 
and  we  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this 


act.  We  want  other  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion to  enjoy  some  of  these  benefits. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia  very  much. 
I  appreciate  his  kind  words  and  all  of 
the  adjectives  he  used. 

I  might  find  some  little,  teeny  shred 
of  merit  in  some  of  them.  However,  as  far 
as  my  effectiveness  is  concerned,  I  would 
have  to  say  at  that  point  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  went  far  overboard. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  Qommend  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  upon 
the  remarks  he  just  made. 

I  would  just  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  does  not 
come  from  a  State  in  the  South.  I  would 
remind  the  Senate  that  he  has  very  small 
minority  groups  in  his  State  of  any  kind. 
He  has  no  reason  to  have  any  bias.  I 
point  this  out  because  frequently  it  seems 
that  the  Senators  from  the  South  are 
accused,  either  openly  or  not  openly,  with 
being  biased  on  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  in  my 
judgment,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  ablest 
Senators  in  this  body  and  I  have  held 
him  in  high  esteem  ever  since  he  has 
been  here,  and  after  his  remarks  today  I 
would  say  that  every  Senator  in  this 
body  could  well  emulate  this  fair,  this 
just,  this  honorable  citizen  who  is  a 
member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  I  am  in  favor  of  it  because 
it  is  a  fair  and  just  amendment. 

If  there  is  discrimination  in  some 
States  other  than  the  South,  why  should 
not  the  Attorney  General  investigate  and 
approach  it  regardless  of  where  it  oc- 
curs?   , 

Why  does  the  Senate  want  to  continue 
harassing  the  South?  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ate want  to  go  back  to  1964  figures  in- 
stead of  using  later  figures?  That  is  a 
long  time  ago,  that  is  11  years  that  have 
passed.  Conditions  have  changed  and  if 
the  southern  people  and  southern  leaders 
have  changed  the  situation  and  have  im- 
proved the  situation,  they  ought  to  be 
commended.  They  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged, instead  of  having  Senators  come 
here  and  introduce  a  bill  that  lends  no 
encouragement,  but  shows  a  complete 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  the 
South  and  shows  a  very  unobjective  at- 
titude towards  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  for  instance.  In  my 
State  of  South  Carolina,  as  of  1974 — 
and  catch  these  figures — 60.8  percent  of 
all  blacks  of  voting  age  were  registered 
to  vote  in  South  Carolina.  That  speaks 
for  itself.  Not  quite  two-thirds,  but  al- 
most. 

Now,  one  may  say,  "Well,  what  about 
the  whites?"  Well,  let  me  give  the  figure 
on  the  whites. 

This  compares  favorably  with  the  vot- 
ing registration  for  white  citizens  of  61.3 
percent.  In  other  words,  only  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  white  people  in  my 
State  were  registered  than  were  black 
people. 

So  we  have  Just  about  as  many  blacks 


registered,  and  yet  the  percentage  of 
whites  to  blacks  in  South  Carolina  is 
about  70  to  30,  and  we  have  as  large  a 
percentage,  less  one-half  of  1  percent,  of 
the  blacks  who  registered  as  ccwnpared 
with  the  whites. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion in  my  State.  I  have  said  that  before, 
and  I  say  it  again  now,  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  show  any  discrimination.  If 
there  is  discrimination,  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. If  it  exists  in  California,  it  should 
be  corrected,  or  Connecticut,  or  any  other 
State. 

Mr.  President,  why  not  treat  the  whole 
country  alike?  That  is  what  the  Con- 
stitution provides. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  reserves  the 
remainder  of  his  time.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  we  ask  for 
the  vote. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) .  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  311  Leg.) 

YEAS — 49 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Btden 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

PeU 

Burdick 

Jackfion 

Percy 

Case 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Magnufion 

Stafford 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Ea^leton 

Mat  bias 

SjTningtoa 

Pong 

McGee 

Taft 

Ford 

McGovem 

Timney 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Mondale 

WUllams 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Montova 

Hartke 

Moss 

NAYS — 46 

Allen 

Gam 

Nelson 

Baker 

Gold  water 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Pack  wood 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Brock 

Haskell 

Rlblooff 

Buckley 

Helms 

Roth 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Soott. 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Wlllinm  L 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Stennis 

Cannon 

lAXAlt 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Long 

Stone 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Paunln 

liorgan 

Young 
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Bartlett  Eastland  Hart.  Philip  A. 

Bayh 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  too 
late. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  result 
has  been  announced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  President  of  +he 
United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  order. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  date  of  July  21.  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  pending 
business.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mike:  With  only  two  weeks  left  be- 
fore the  Congressional  recess,  I  want  to  let 
you  know  how  Important  it  la  that  Congress 
extend  the  temporary  provisions  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  before  the  August  recess. 

These  provisions  expire  August  6,  1975, 
and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

My  first  priority  Is  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  With  time  so  short,  it  may  bo 
best  as  a  practical  matter  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  as  It  Is  for  five  more  years- 
or,  as  an  alternative,  the  Senate  might  ac- 
cept the  House  bill  (H.R.  6219).  which  In- 
cludes the  Important  step  of  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  and  others.  To  make  certain  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  continued,  I  can 
suppwrt  either  approach. 

However,  the  Issue  of  broadening  the  Act 
further  has  arisen;  and  it  Is  my  view  that 
It  would  now  be  appropriate  to  expand  the 
protection  of  the  Act  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  right  to  vote  Is 
the  foundation  of  freedom,  and  that  this 
right  miast  be  protected. 

That  Is  why,  when  this  issue  was  first 
being  considered  in  1965,  I  co-sponsored 
with  Representative  William  McCuUoch  of 
Ohio  a  voting  rlsrhts  bill  which  would  have 
effectively  guaranteed  voting  rights  to  eligi- 
ble citizens  throughout  the  whole  country 
u,^*?*"  "  *'«c*™e  clear  at  that  time  that  the 
McCulloch-Pord  blU  would  not  pass  I  voted 
for  the  most  practical  alternative,  the  Votine 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  In  1970.  I  supported  ex- 
tending the  Act. 

Last  January,  when  this  issue  first  came 
before  me  as  President,  I  proposed  that  Con- 
gress  again  extend  for  five  years  the  tem- 
^^^.  provisions  of  the  VoUng  Rights  Act 
Ox  19oo. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  HJl  6219 
haa  broadened  this  important  law  In  this 
way:  (1)  The  House  bill  would  extend  the 
temporary  provisions  of  the  Act  for  ten 
yeani  instead  of  five;  and  (2)  the  House  bUl 
would  extend  the  temporary  provisions  of  the 
Act  so  as  to  Include  dlscrlmaiatlon  against 


language  minorities,  thereby  extending  ap- 
plication of  the  Act  from  the  present  seven 
States  to  eight  additional  States,  In  whole  or 
in  part. 

In  light  of  the  House  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  for  ten  years  and  to  eight 
more  States,  I  believe  this  is  the  appropriate 
time  and  opportunity  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  nationwide. 

This  is  one  nation,  and  this  Is  a  case  where 
what  Is  right  for  fifteen  States  is  right  for 
fifty  States. 

Nimierous  clvU  rights  leaders  have  pointed 
out  that  substantial  numbers  of  Black  citi- 
zens have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
many  of  our  large  cities  In  areas  other  than 
the  seven  Southern  states  where  the  present 
temporary  provisions  apply.  Discrimination 
in  voting  in  any  part  of  this  nation  is  equally 
undesirable. 

As  I  said  In  1965,  when  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  a  responsible,  compre- 
hensive voting  rights  bill  should  "correct 
voting  discrimination  wherever  It  occurs 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
great  land." 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  promptly — first, 
to  assure  that  the  temporary  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  do  not  lapse.  As 
amendments  are  taken  up,  I  urge  you  to 
make  the  Voting  Rights  Act  applicable  na- 
tionwide. Should  the  Senate  extend  the  Act 
to  American  voters  in  all  50  states,  I  am 
confident  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  concur. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  convey  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  my  views  on  this 
Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Fohd. 


Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    776 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  submitted  this  morn- 
ing, which  is  largely  a  re-nm  of  the  Tal- 
madge-Nunn  amendment  passed  on  yes- 
terday afternoon.  There  is  an  added  pro- 
vision there  that  Is  not  controversial. 

I  call  up  now,  Mr.  President,  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  that  amend- 
ment that  was  introduced  this  morning 
As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  printed. 
But  all  of  the  provisions  except  one  are 
in  the  Talmadge-Nunn  amendment  No 
704. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis) ,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Nunn,  proposes  an 
amendment,  No.  776. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  through  6  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Voting 
Rights  Amendments  of  1976*. 
"TITLE  I 


"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Votlne 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  repealed. 

"(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'a  State  or  political  subdivision 
with  respect  to  which  the  prohibitions  set 
forth  in  section  4(a)  are  In  effect'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  'any  State  or  political 
subdivision'. 

"(c)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by— 

"(1)  striking  out  'unless  a  declaratory 
Judgment  has  been  entered  under  section  4 
(a).',  and 

"(2)  striking  out  'named  In,  or  Included 
wiOiln  the  scope  of  the  determination  made 
under  section  4(b)'. 

"(d)(1)  Section  12(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  2,  3,  4,  B,  7 
or  10'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  2* 
3.  5,  7.  or  10'. 


"(2)  Section  12(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  2,  3.  4.  5.  7.  10,  or  11 
(a)  or  (b)  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  or  11  (a)  or  (b)'. 

"(3)  Section  12(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  2,  3.  4,  5,  7,  10,  or  11 
or  subsection  (b)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'section  2,  3.  6,  7,  10,  or  11,  or  subsec- 
tlon  (b)'. 

"(e)(1)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  4  or". 

"(2)  Section  14(d)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  4  or'. 

"TITLE   II" 

On  page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "102"  and 
Insert  "201". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  through  line  20,  on  page  7. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add 
the  following  section : 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  report  to  Congress  by  July  i,  1976  cri- 
teria by  which  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision may  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  title  I  section  5  and  section  6  of  this  Act 
In  developing  this  criteria  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  consider  all  Jurisdictions  of  the 
Nation  covered  by  this  Act  and  their  record 
of  performance  In  assuring  all  citizens  the 
right  to  vote  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  language. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  on 
his  time.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
on  his  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Just  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator has  been  in  receipt  of  a  letter  which 
is  identical  in  text  with  the  letter  that 
has  just  been  read  by  the  majority  lead- 
er, with  the  request  also  that  it  be  com- 
municated by  me  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  In  a  very  few  minutes  photo- 
copies of  that  letter  will  be  distributed 
and  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 
It  is  my  intention  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  in  due  time  I  expect  to  talk  at  greater 
length  and  detail  on  the  text  and  merits 
of  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  matter  of  perhaps 
importance,  on  my  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  will  not  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
can  only  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  not  ob- 
ject in  this  instance,  but  at  some  point 
objection  will  have  to  be  made  to  yielding 
on  other  Senators'  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  on  my  time. 
I  appreciate  the  leader's  suggestion.  I 
am  not  going  to  abuse  his  patience. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  unanimous- 
consent  request?  Will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
a  noncontroversial  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  a  member  of  my  staff, 
Louise  Bracknell,  be  accorded  the  prlv- 
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ilege  of  the  floor  during  this  debate  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Order  in  the  Senate,  please. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Colbert 
King  may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  vrtll  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  rightfully  under 
fire  here  from  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  for  a  unanimous-consent  request  for 
a  staff  member  to  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  let  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Charles 
Waters,  my  legislative  assistant,  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  did  not  re- 
quest the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
yield  to  me.  Some  of  the  Senators  over 
here  were  somewhat  interested. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Order  In 
the  Chamber,  please. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Some  of  the  Senators  who 
were  interested  in  the  last  amendment, 
stated  to  me  that  they  would  have  voted 
for  the  amendment  which  In  a  sense 
would  have  made  the  law  nationwide  to 
a  limited  extent,  if  they  had  been  assured 
that  further  discussion  would  not  have 
been  made  of  the  conference  report,  if 
there  be  a  conference  report. 

I  give  assurance,  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  concerned,  if  this 
amendment  now  being  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
agreed  to  and  it  becomes  part  of  the  bill. 
Senators  will  not  hear  anything  further 
from  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  because 
he  believes  that  this  bill  should  be  applied 
nationwide,  and  that  would  remove  the 
chief  objection  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has. 

I  comment,  also,  on  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yesterday  charged 
that  this  is  a  political  bill,  and  it  Is  a 
political  bill. 

But  this  strong  statement  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
about  making  this  bill  apply  nationwide 
is  the  greatest  stroke  that  he  has  made 
yet  toward  fairness  and  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  unity  In  this  country.  I  say  It 
is  going  to  serve  him  in  good  stead  next 
year.  I  would  certainly  advise  this  Demo- 
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cratic  Congress  to  meet  the  President 
halfway  on  this  issue. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
propose  now  to  detain  the  Senate  very 
long.  This  matter  has  already  been  ar- 
gued and  well  debated  in  the  Chamber 
yesterday  afternoon,  by  the  two  Senators 
from  Georgia,  and  was  voted  on  by  the 
membership  and  lost  by  a  close  vote.  But 
as  more  than  one  has  told  me,  there  was 
some  confusion  as  to  Just  what  the  issue 
was  and  that  they  would  cast  a  diflferent 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  rehash 
and  go  over  again  and  again  the  hard, 
cold  facts  of  this  case.  This  law  has  been 
in  effect  10  years.  It  was  designed  to 
bring  about  better  understanding  and 
conditions  for  voting  rights,  and  it  has 
made  a  difference  and  made  progress. 

I  read  the  flgures  here  yesterday.  I  was 
able  to  show  here  by  the  tabulation  that 
in  my  own  State  now  we  have  191  black 
elected  oflBcials.  I  was  thinldng  in  terms 
here  of  the  number  of  elected  black  of- 
ficials, which  is  2,  mighty  good  indica- 
tion of  free  participation.  We  have  191 
black  elected  officials,  and  that  is  the 
second  highest  number  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  except  Michigan,  and  that 
State  has  a  population  of  three,  four,  or 
five  times  as  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  for  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  May  we 
have  quiet?  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for 
order.  I  just  ask  for  quiet,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  stay  for  the  entire  debate, 
but  the  Rnance  Committee  is  marking 
up  the  energy  bill. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

On  February  9,  1970,  the  same  problem 
was  before  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the 
question  of  busing,  and  at  that  time 
I  thought  it  was  only  eminently  fair  that 
the  entire  Nation  should  have  the  same 
rules  and  should  be  guided  by  the  same 
laws  and  the  same  regulations. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
have  equity  and  understanding  in  this 
Nation,  we  cannot  have  one  set  of  rules 
for  one  section  of  the  country  and  an- 
other set  of  rules  for  another  section  of 
the  country.  The  North  should  be  willing 
to  be  bound  by  the  same  rules  as  the 
South. 

On  the  basis  of  fairness  and  equity, 
this  is  a  proper  amendment,  and  I  shall 
vote  and  support  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  if  he  will 
speak  on  his  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  On  my  time,  yes. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut that  when  he  says  that  he  Is 
supporting  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi he  thereby  suggests  that  it  is  not 
a  nationwide  bill  now.  It  is  a  nationwide 
bill.  There  is  nothing  that  singles  out 
individual  States  in  this  legislation. 

The  act  has  a  trigger  formula  that 


picks  up  areas  where  voting  discrimina- 
tion was  most  severe. 

The  same  kind  of  discrimination  did 
not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation.  After  hearing  testi- 
mony, the  committee  decided  to  expand 
the  law  with  a  bill  simUar  to  the  one 
before  us,  by  including  language  minori- 
ties. And.  we  are  giving  individuals  the 
right  to  bring  their  own  suits  under  sec- 
tion 3,  the  private  attorney  provision. 

I  say  to  my  friend  that  if  we  apply  sec- 
tion 5  nationwide,  it  in  all  probability 
would  be  declared  unconstitutional.  The 
Constitution  says  in  article  I,  section  4, 
the  time,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  legislation  thereof,  but  Congress  may 
at  any  time  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing 
Senators. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach,  said: 

The  Act  suspends  new  voting  regulations 
pending  scrutiny  by  Federal  authorities  to 
determine  whether  their  use  would  violate 
the  15th  Amendment.  This  may  have  been 
an  uncommon  exercise  of  Congressional 
power,  as  South  Carolina  contends,  but  the 
Court  has  recognized  that  exceptional  con- 
ditions can  Justify  legislative  measures  not 
otherwise  appropriate. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  recall  that  those  special  cir- 
cumstances, those  exceptional  circum- 
stances, have  not  been  demonstrated  to 
exist  in  areas  other  than  where  there  are 
language  minorities,  and  we  include  lan- 
guage minorities  under  the  bill  as  it  is 
presently  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Then,  it  will  not  be  a 
problem  in  those  States. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  there  be  uniform 
application  of  the  law  in  the  50  States- 
and  if  it  is  uniform,  it  certainly  is  not 
going  to  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
cannot  be  dividing  this  country  on  a  sec- 
tional basis.  If  there  is  wrongdoing  in 
connection  with  civil  rights  in  the  South, 
we  should  address  ourselves  to  it.  If  there 
is  wrongdoing  in  connection  with  civil 
rights  in  California,  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  it.  All  I  am  asking  is  that 
when  we  pass  a  law  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  same  principles,  the  same  rules,  the 
same  regulations  should  apply  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

How  can  anyone  take  exception  to  that 
type  of  principle?  I  think  it  Is  wrong  to 
try  to  write  a  law  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  which  we  make  fish  of  one  and 
fowl  of  another.  I  can  understand  why 
people  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
can  be  upset. 

I  said  in  1970,  and  I  say  again,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  North  to  cut 
out  its  hypocrisy.  There  is  enough  hypoc- 
risy in  the  North.  I  said  in  1970  that  we 
also  must  recognize  that  it  is  easy  to 
find  fault  and  make  corrections  1.500 
miles  away  from  home;  but  we  are  un- 
able and  imwilllng  to  address  ourselves 
to  problems  right  around  the  comer 
from  where  we  live. 

If  we  are  going  to  solve  the  dissension 
in  this  country,  one  of  the  places  to  start 
is  to  make  sure  there  Is  uniformity  in 
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the  application  of  national  laws  in  the 
50  States. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  pre- 
clearance.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, every  State  and  county  through- 
out the  country  would  have  to  submit  all 
changes  in  its  election  laws  or  procedures 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  approval. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  to  have  an  intervention  like 
that  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
State  election  process,  there  have  to  be 
exceptional  circumstances.  What  we 
have  done  in  this  bill  Is  to  recognize  that 
there  are  exceptional  circumstances  in 
certain  parts  of  Connecticut,  In  certain 
parts  of  California,  in  certain  parts  of 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  other 
States  where  there  are  language  minori- 
ties, and  we  have  included  language 
minorities  in  those  Jurisdictions. 

But  this  amendment  is  probably,  al- 
most certainly  unconstitutional,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  an  amendment  better 
designed  to  destroy  the  action  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  than  the  amendment  that 
is  being  offered.  Maybe  we  do  not  need 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  any  more,  but  I 
happen  to  think  we  do.  I  should  like  to 
believe  that  we  will  not  need  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  10  years 
from  now.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we 
never  will  need  it. 

I  point  out  what  Congressman  Andt 
Young  said,  the  first  black  elected  in  the 
deep  South  since  Reconstruction: 

What  Is  It  like  to  be  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  to  be  under  the  strictures  of  the 
Federal  Ckjvermnent?  Ill  tell  you  what  it's 
like.  It's  Just  great.  It's  J\ist  great. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  How  is  that  going  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi?  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  I  do  not  imderstand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  be  that  he  is  trying  to  change 
the  rules  for  Georgia  or  Mississippi.  My 
understanding  is  that  he  is  saying  that 
the  same  rules  and  application  of  law 
that  apply  in  Mississippi  should  apply 
to  Connecticut  and  California. 

Am  I  incorrect,  as  1  anal3^e  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi's 
amendment? 

Vix.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  asking  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  asking  that  Mississippi  or 
Georgia  or  Alabama  be  treated  any  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  Connecticut  or 
California  are  treated? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely  not.  The 
substance  of  this  amendment  is  merely 
to  make  the  act  apply  imiformly  in  the 
50  States,  and  with  equaUty — just  the 
same. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  that  destroy  the 
Voting  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  a  bit.  It  will  extend 
the  act.  It  will  extend  the  act  to  every 
possible  area  that  may  feel  a  need  for 
it,  or  in  which  the  Attorney  General  may 
feel  that  he  should  Institute  a  suit,  or 
where  an  individual  might  want  to  in- 
stitute a  suit.  It  is  not  trjing  to  do  any- 
thing to  anyone  or  any  State.  It  is  trying 
to  make  the  act  uniform  and  do  it  for 
those  officials  or  those  individuals  who 


wauit  to  Intervene.  This  Is  the  test;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  that  we  in 
the  Northern  States  are  in  a  very  poor 
position  to  keep  saying  constantly  that 
the  South  should  do  something  we  are 
unwilling  to  do.  If  we  are  looking  for 
equity  and  Justice,  all  of  lis  in  the  50 
States  have  to  put  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  say  to  the  people  of  our 
States  and  of  the  Nation  that  we  want 
to  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the 
poeple  are  being  treated  in  any  of  the  50 
States;  and  if  sometliing  Is  wrong  in  our 
State,  the  same  law  should  be  appUcable 
to  us  as  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  or  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  for  ex- 
ample— where  certain  counties  already 
are  covered  under  the  act  and  more 
coimties  will  be  covered  if  the  bill  is 
passed,  that  there  are  such  exceptional 
conditions  as  to  justify  an  act  which  is 
going  to  impose  a  situation  in  which  the 
State,  itself,  must  get  preclearance  and 
all  the  communities  in  the  State  must 
get  preclearance  for  any  changes  in  the 
voting  laws. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  I  think  Connecti- 
cut is  fair  in  the  way  it  treats  every  mi- 
nority. But  I  would  not  be  so  smug  and 
so  self-righteous  in  any  State  in  the  Na- 
tion. We  sense  great  movement. 

In  1970.  when  we  were  faced  with  the 
problems  of  de  facto  and  de  jure  busing, 
I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  two.  I  am  for 
busing,  but  I  felt  they  should  be  treated 
the  same. 

There  are  great  movements  and  great 
emotions  in  this  land,  and  I  have  no 
assurance  that  in  the  next  5  or  10  years 
one  of  the  Northern  States  will  not  be 
guilty  of  the  same  problems.  When  we 
see  the  turmoil  in  Boston  at  the  present 
time,  what  happened  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  could  happen  in  Massachusetts. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  pass  a  law  applicable  to  civil  rights  in 
the  United  States,  everybody's  civil 
rights  should  be  protected.  We  are  not 
writing  a  law  just  for  1961  or  1965  or 
today.  We  are  writing  a  law  for  the  next 
5  years,  and  I  cannot  predict  what  the 
emotional  factors  will  be  in  any  State  in 
the  5  years  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  are  talking  about 
voting  discrimination  here.  We  are  not 
talking  about  educational  discrimination 
or  other  forms  of  discrimination.  We  are 
talking  about  voting  discrimination.  If 
the  Senator  feels  that  his  State  justifies 
this  kind  of  coverage  because  of  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  that  exist  in  the 
way  of  voting  discrimination  in  his  State, 
then  I  can  understand  his  position. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  that  I 
am  not  going  to  allow  him  to  shift  the 
argiunent.  Connecticut  does  not  discrim- 
inate. 

All  I  am  saying  to  my  distinguished 
friend  is  that  I  want  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  and  principles  that  gov- 
ern the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  do  not 
want  any  exception.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut is  a  State  that  observes  the  law; 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  law.  But  if  the  State 
of  Connecticut  were  at  fault,  I  would 


want  the  law  to  apply  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut  as  well  as  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

I  cannot  advocate  a  law  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  would  be  dis- 
criminatory against  a  group  of  States 
and  have  a  law  apply  only  to  a  group  of 
States  and  say  that  I  am  imwilling  to 
have  the  same  principles  apply  to  my 
own  State. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  to  hold  the  floor.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  remarks  and  then  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  1  minute  only. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  For  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  it  can  be  done 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  but  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  that  there  are  few  statesmen  in  this 
Chamber,  but.  based  on  the  position  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  took  with 
respect  to  forced  desegregation  in  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  coimtry, 
his  stand  for  uniformity  In  that  regard, 
and  his  stand  for  imif ormity  with  regard 
to  voting  rights,  it  is  clearly  indicated  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  is  a  true  statesman  and 
such  an  appellation  is  certainly  capable 
of  being  applied  to  mighty  few  individ- 
uals in  this  entire  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  just  going  to  make 
a  two-sentence  comment. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
made  a  powerful  point  here,  in  that  those 
who  have  been  trying  to  bring  about  af- 
firmative, positive  results  with  reference 
to  everyone  exercising  his  voting  rights 
are  entitled  to  some  encouragement.  Iliis 
bill  as  written  will  discourage  them.  It 
will  tear  down,  and  disassemble,  and  re- 
tard, and  put  a  drawback  to  the  accom- 
plishments already  being  made.  Here  are 
the  figures. 

No^  2.  I  want  this  bill,  in  all  the  coun- 
try, to  move  forward.  Progress  in  Mis- 
sissippi, progress  in  California,  progress 
in  Nebraska — ansrwhere  and  everywhere. 
Let  us  move  together.  This  is  not  dis- 
criminating against  a  State  or  any  in- 
dividual. This  is  opening  up  the  doors  of 
the  church.  Let  anybody  come  in  who 
wants  to.  There  is  no  reason,  with  regard 
to  cities,  why  one  rule  should  apply  in 
New  Orleans  and  a  different  rule  in  Chi- 
cago, at  the  other  end  of  the  valley.  No 
one  has  given  a  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
held  here  from  an  important  conference. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  wish  on  his 
time,  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  have  been  discussed 
at  length  today  and  yesterday.  I  believe 
there  Is  growing  sentiment  among  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  support  of  this 
measure. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  Sen- 
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ator  has  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
pending  legislation.  The  original  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  processed  in  1965  while 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  I  still  am.  I  have  long  been 
in  sympathy  with  civil  rights  legislation. 
In  1965  I  supported  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

The  results  achieved  imder  this  1965 
act  were  impressive  and  I  believe  all 
thoughtful  individuals  recognize  that  the 
act  served  the  extraordinary  purposes 
for  which  it  was  enacted.  It  must  also 
be  recognized,  however,  that  the  facts 
and  circumstances  which  the  act  sought 
to  rectify  have  changed  dramatically  in 
the  10  years  since  its  enactment. 

It  should  be  noted,  I  believe,  that  when 
the  act  was  passed  in  1965  it  was  done 
so  with  the  thought  that  it  was  a  tem- 
porary measure  designed  to  apply  un- 
usual remedies  to  a  few  States  of  the 
Union  where  voting  discrimination 
seemed  prevalent.  The  act's  provisions 
were  a  departure,  I  believe,  from  the 
general  rules  of  good  legislation  in  that 
they  produced  a  troublesome  precedent 
of  Federal  interference  in  State  matters. 
This  departure  was  tolerated  by  this 
Senator,  and  by  at  least  some  others  in 
this  body,  in  the  belief  that  the  discrimi- 
nation which  existed  at  that  time  was  of 
the  proportion  that  serious  remedies 
were  required. 

Ten  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
act  was  implemented.  A  review  of  the 
voter  registration  figures  of  the  six 
Southern  States  originally  covered  under 
the  1965  act  indicate  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  minority  voter  registraticoi.  in 
some  cases  the  totals  being  higher  than 
in  many  States  of  the  Union. 

Nevertheless,  the  legislation  as  pres- 
ently drafted  seems  to  ignore  the  reversal 
of  discriminatory  practices  in  those 
States  and  their  large  gains  in  voter 
registration.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
the  six  States  originally  covered  would 
continue  to  be  covered  for  an  additional 
10  years,  no  matter  how  successful  they 
are  in  removing  all  vestiges  of  discrimi- 
nation. I  do  not  believe  the  regional  onus 
which  these  States  have  been  imder  for 
the  past  few  years  should  be  continued 
in  view  of  their  performance  in  the  past 
decade. 

The  legislation  before  us,  H.R.  6219,  in 
its  present  form,  totally  ignores  the  rec- 
ord of  gains  made  in  those  States  ini- 
tially covered  and  automatically  extends 
coverage,  based  up>on  prior  misdeeds, 
which  have  long  been  corrected.  To  ex- 
tend the  act  to  these  States  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years  based  upon  standards 
which  existed  in  those  States  some  10 
years  ago  lends  credence  to  those  who 
argue  that  this  bill  is  pimitive  hi  nature. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  re- 
move this  regional  onus  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  citizens  all  over 
the  country  in  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  able 
to  bring  action  wherever  individuals  were 
being  discriminated  against,  including 
those  several  States  originally  covered 
under  the  act.  If  discrimination  was 
found  to  presently  exist.  Those  States, 
however,  originally  "caught"  under  the 
act  would  not  continue  to  be  "frozen" 


imder  the  Attorney  General's  supervision 
if  discrimination  did  not  presently  exist. 

Mr.  President,  in  1970.  a  strong  case 
was  made  for  legislation  which  contained 
the  very  thrust  of  the  amendment  which 
we  have  before  us  today.  In  1970  the 
House  passed  an  extension  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  supported  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  administration,  which 
would  have  applied  the  act  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  At  that  time,  although  this 
feature  was  not  ultimately  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and.  therefore,  not  enacted, 
testimony  was  received  from  a  number 
of  extremely  credible  and  well  informed 
experts,  during  the  hearings  on  the  1970 
extension,  in  support  of  nationwide  ap- 
plication. The  case  for  such  application 
has  been  made  even  stronger  in  the  past 
5  years  in  light  of  the  significant  ad- 
vances in  voter  registration  in  those 
States  initially  covered  by  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Five  more  minutes. 

I  want  to  stress  the  point  that  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  also  the  comments  made  thereon 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that 
this  amendment  will  not  detract  in  sub- 
stance from  the  applicability  of  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  law  to  the 
States  which  are  presently  covered  by 
the  act  if  it  be  shown  that  discrimination 
continues  to  exist  in  those  jurisdictions. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  those  argu- 
ments, the  record  is  clear  and  ample 
on  this  point.  Rather,  I  wish  to  read  from 
the  text  of  President  Ford's  letter  to 
me.  which  is  similar  to  one  which  he 
addressed  to  the  majority  leader. 

This  letter,  I  believe,  lends  much  sup- 
port to  the  notion  of  a  nationwide  cover- 
age of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  as  is  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  now  pending. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  read  now  part 
of  the  text  of  this  letter,  dated  July  21. 
1975.  from  the  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  quiet, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Will  the 
Senators  please  take  their  seats  and  re- 
frain from  discussion? 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  President's  letter 
states: 

In  light  of  the  House  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  for  ten  years  and  to 
eight  more  States,  I  believe  this  Is  the  ap- 
propriate time  and  opportunity  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  nationwide. 

This  Is  one  nation,  and  this  Is  a  case  where 
what  is  right  for  fifteen  States  la  right  for 
fifty  States. 

Nimierous  clvU  rights  leaders  have  pointed 
out  that  substantial  numbers  of  black  citi- 
zens have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
many  of  our  large  cities  In  areas  other  than 
the  seven  Southern  states  where  the  present 
temporary  provisions  apply.  Discrimination 
In  voting  in  any  part  of  this  nation  is  equally 
undesirable. 

As  I  said  In  1965,  when  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation on  this  subject,  a  resposible,  com- 
prehensive voting  rights  blU  should  "cor- 
rect voting  dlscrlmlnalon  wherever  it  occurs 
throughout  the  lengh  and  breadth  of  this 
great  land." 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  promptly — 
first,  to  assure  that  the  temporary  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  do  not  lapse. 
As  amendments  are  taken  up,  I  urge  you 


to  make  the  Voting  Rights  Act  applicable 
nationwide.  Should  the  Senate  extend  the 
Act  to  American  voters  in  all  50  states,  I 
am  confident  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  concur. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  convey  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  my  views  on 
this  important  matter. 

Copies  of  this  letter  in  its  full  text  are 
on  the  way  to  the  Chamber  for  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  this  letter 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  WHrTE  House. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hbuska. 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Roman:  With  only  two  weeks  left 
before  the  Congressional  recess,  I  want  to 
let  you  know  how  important  It  is  that  Con- 
gress extend  the  temporary  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  before  the  Augtist  recess. 

These  provisions  expire  August  6,  1876, 
and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

My  first  priority  Is  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  With  time  so  short,  it  may  be 
best  as  a  practical  matter  to  extend  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  as  it  is  for  five  more  years; 
or,  as  an  alternative,  the  Senate  might  ac- 
cept the  House  bUl  (HJl.  6219),  which  In- 
cludes the  important  step  of  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  and  others.  To  make  certain  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  continued,  I  can  sup- 
port either  approach. 

However,  the  issue  of  broadening  the  Act 
further  has  arisen;  and  it  is  my  view  that 
it  would  now  be  appropriate  to  expand  the 
protection  of  the  Act  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  the  right  to  vote 
Is  the  foundation  of  freedom,  and  that  this 
right  must  be  protected. 

That  is  why,  when  this  issue  was  first 
being  considered  In  1966, 1  co-sponsored  with 
Representative  William  McCuUoch  of  Ohio  a 
voting  rights  bUl  which  wotild  have  effec- 
tively guaranteed  voting  rights  to  eligible 
citizens  throughout  the  whole  couhtry. 

After  It  became  clear  at  that  time  that 
the  McCuUoch -Ford  bill  would  not  pass,  I 
voted  for  the  most  practical  alternative,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966.  In  1970,  I  sup- 
ported extending  the  Act. 

Last  January,  when  this  Issue  first  came 
before  me  ae  President,  I  proposed  that 
Congress  again  extend  for  five  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  In  HJl. 
6219,  has  broadened  this  Important  law  in 
this  way:  (1)  TTie  House  bill  would  extend 
the  temporary  provisions  of  the  Act  for  ten 
years.  Instead  of  five;  and  (2)  the  House 
bill  would  extend  the  temporary  provisions 
of  the  Act  so  as  to  include  discrimination 
against  language  minorities,  thereby  extend- 
ing application  of  the  Act  from  the  present 
seven  States  to  eight  additional  States,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

In  light  of  the  House  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  for  ten  years  and  to 
eight  more  States,  I  believe  this  Is  the  ap- 
propriate time  and  opportunity  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  nationwide. 

This  is  one  nation,  and  this  is  a  caae 
where  what  is  right  for  fifteen  States  is  right 
for  fifty  States. 

Numerous  civil  rights  leaders  have  pointed 
out  that  substantial  numbers  of  Black  citi- 
zens have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
many  of  our  large  cities  in  areas  other  than 
the  seven  Southern  states  where  the  present 
temporary  provisions  apply.  Discrimination 
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In  voting  In  any  part  of  this  nation  Is  equally 
undesirable. 

As  I  said  In  19S5,  when  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  a  responsible,  com« 
prehenslve  voting  rights  bill  should  "cor- 
rect voting  discrimination  wherever  It  oc- 
curs throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  land." 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  promptly — 
flrst,  to  assure  that  the  temporary  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  do  not  lapse. 
As  amendments  are  taken  up,  I  urge  you  to 
make  the  Voting  Rights  Act  applicable  na- 
tionwide. Should  the  Senate  extend  the  Act 
to  American  voters  In  all  50  states,  I  am 
confident  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  concur. 

I  shall  be  grateful  If  you  will  convey  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  my  views  on  this 
Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  summary  of  the  letter  well  sup- 
ports the  amendment  at  hand.  There 
should  be  a  nationwide  law;  there  should 
not  be  regional  discrimination.  Discrim- 
ination should  not  be  practiced  against 
States  in  the  name  of  a  bill  which  pro- 
fesses to  have  for  its  objective  the  elim- 
ination of  individual  discrimination. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  urge  an 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  thank  him 
for  having  yielded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  keep  the 
floor,  Mr.  President.  I  propose  to  yield 
the  floor  in  just  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  Senator  from  Mas* 
sachusetts.  Members  have  come  here  who 
have  asked  for  a  few  moments  They 
have  come  here  from  a  conference. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  speak  on  my  own  time. 
If  the  Senator  will  shield  without  losing 

his  right  to  the  floor 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wants  only  2  minutes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  be  allowed  to  hold 
the  floor  for  the  duration  of  his  hour 
and  yield  to  those  who  want  to  speak 
using  small  portions  of  his  hour,  without 
losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  request  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may — It  has  already  been 
given — now  yield  2  minutes  on  his  time 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  be- 
cause I  am  about  to  run  out. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  amen  to  the  eloquence  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  Ribicoff. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  at  the  time  he  served  as  Governor, 
I  worked  with  him  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Kennedy's  cabinet,  and 
now  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
in  this  body. 

There  is  no  more  conscientious  and 
dedicated  public  servant  in  the  Senate. 
While  I  was  getting  all  stirred  up  to 
make  some  kind  of  argument  here  he 
has  stated  the  question  better  than  any 
of  us.  I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator 


from  California  has  gone  to — but  if  he 
says  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
•equal  justice  under  the  law  destroys 
either  this  bUl  or  any  part  thereof,  then 
bless  it,  let  it  be  destroyed,  because 
equal  justice  is  all  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  asks  for. 

The  plea  that  is  made  now  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut — is  for  this  very 
concept  of  equal  justice.  He  is  not 
acknowledging  discrimination  in  his  own 
State.  On  the  contrary,  he  knows  of 
none  in  his  own  State. 

I  happened,  at  that  particular  time 
when  they  came  to  our  State  and  they 
were  burning  the  voting  records  in  a 
sister  sovereign  State,  I  photostated  the 
records  for  the  FBI  and  the  Federal  offi- 
cials. I  think  there  are  many  other  things 
that  go  into  this  computer  other  than 
racist  participation. 

We  still  have  less  than  50  percent  of 
those  eligible  in  South  Carolina  actually 
participating  in  an  election.  On  that 
basis  other  southern  Senators  and  I  have 
been  voting  for  cloture,  against  delay, 
and  intend  fully  to  vote  for  the  passage 
and  extension  of  this  Voting  Rights  Act. 
But,  Heaven's  above,  do  not  put  us  into 
the  position  of  trying  to  explain  some 
of  you  fellows  when  we  go  home  and  say 
that  we  could  not  apply  the  doctrine  of 
equal  justice  under  the  law.  That  is  all 
this  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does.  He  just  says,  "Fine  busi- 
ness, do  not  change  it  or  anything  else 
other  than  one  factor:  just  apply  that 
doctrine  of  equal  justice  under  the  law 
to  this  particular  law." 

That  is  all  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut has  called  for  in  the  most  eloquent 
fashion,  and  I  join  with  him. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mississippi  to  add  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor,  as  I  was  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  on  his  own 
time. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  has  just  said,  "We  want  equal 
justice  under  the  law." 

Well,  equal  justice  under  the  law  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  supported  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  It  is  a  very  appealing  amend- 
ment on  its  face.  It  does  sound  like  equal 
justice  under  the  law.  It  does  sound  like 
equity  to  apply  it  to  all  50  States.  But  I 
suggest  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  al- 
ready does  apply  to  all  50  States. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a 
very  able  and  skillful  lawyer,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  from  the  law  itself  as  to 
why  this  law  is  applicable  to  all  50  States, 
and  I  ask  him  to  go  along  with  me.  I 
read  the  triggering  section  which  says 
that: 

Provisions  of  section  (a)  shall  apply  In  any 
State  or  In  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
which  (I)  the  Attorney  General  determines 
maintained  on  November  1,  1984  any  test 


or  device  and  with  respect  to  which  (11)  the 
Director  of  the  Census  determines  that  leaa 
than  50  per  centimi  of  the  persons  of  the 
voting  age  residing  therein  were  registered 
on  November  1,  1964  or  that  less  than  50  per- 
centum  of  such  persons  voted  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  November,  1964. 

Now,  that  is  the  provision  of  the  law. 
It  does  not  mention  South  Carolina  or 
Mississippi  or  Georgia  or  any  other  State. 

Mr.  HOLTiTNGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  says  any  State  where 
the  determination  has  been  made. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  I  may  just  have  one 
moment  then  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  also 
stated  that  he  does  not  know  of  any 
discrimination  in  his  State.  Well,  I  want 
to  read  from  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  report  "Ten  Years  After  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,"  where  it  says  that 
discrimination  was  found  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  And,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
it  was  also  found  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  report  says: 

More  recently  It  was  discovered  that  cer- 
tain New  England  towns  met  the  tests  and 
they  have  also  been  covered. 

Connecticut:  the  towns  of  Southbury, 
Groton,  and  Mansfield.  New  Hampshire:  the 
towns  of  Rlndge,  Stewartstown,  Stratford, 
Benton,  Antrim,  Boscawen,  Newlngton,  and 
Unity;  MUlsfleld  Township,  and  Pinkhams 
Grant.  Maine :  the  towns  of  Limestone,  Lud- 
low, Woodland,  New  Gloucester,  Sullivan, 
Winter  Harbor,  Chelsea,  Charleston,  Waldo, 
Beddlngton,  and  Cutler;  Caswell,  Nashville, 
Reed,  Somervllle,  Carroll,  and  Webster  plan- 
tations, and  the  unorganized  territory  of 
Connor.  Massachusetts :  the  towns  of  Bourne, 
Sandwich,  Sunderland,  Amherst,  Belcher- 
town,  Ayer,  Shirley,  Wrentham,  and  Harvard. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  town  of  South- 
bury  and  the  town  of  Mansfield  are  the 
locations  of  the  two  large  institutions 
for  mental  retardation.  Many  of  those 
residing  there  are  adults  over  21  and, 
consequently,  the  percentage  of  people 
voting  in  Southbury  and  Mansfield  does 
not  come  up  to  what  we  would  like  to 
have  had  because  they  do  not  have  the 
mental  capacity  to  vote. 

In  the  town  of  Groton,  that  is  the 
home  of  the  U.S.  submarine  base,  and 
many  of  the  people  who  are  living  there 
do  not  acknowledge  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  town  of  Groton  as  a 
legal  residence.  They  have  their  own 
hometowns,  their  own  States  and,  con- 
sequently, the  voting  record  in  the  town 
of  Groton  Is  low. 

What  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor is  that  I  still  do  not  understand  the 
objection  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  As  I  imderstand  his  amend- 
ment, all  he  is  saying  Is  that  the  rules, 
regulations  and  the  law  apply  equally  to 
the  50  States.  Maybe  I  misread,  maybe 
I  misunderstand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  if  I  misinterpret  the  Senator's 
amendment  I  hope  he  will  correct  me; 
but  that  is  my  understanding  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  suggest  that  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as  I  read 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

As  I  said,  I  think  it  has  appeal,  it 
sounds  like  that  is  what  it  is,  but  I 
think  it  is  really  a  smokescreen. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  premised  on  the  fact 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  where  it  is  a  smokescreen.  I 
am  curious  to  know  what  is  the  smoke- 
screen that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi's amendment  is  accused  of  creating. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  not  charging  the 
Senator  with  a  smokescreen.  I  think 
the  amendment  Itself  is  a  smokescreen, 
and  it  does 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  what  puzzles 
me. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  First  of  all,  I  have 
pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  al- 
ready covers  all  50  States.  Therefore, 
No.  1,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi's  amend- 
ment if  all  50  States  are  already  covered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  that  is  the  case,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  just  re- 
peating this  principle,  why  is  there  this 
objection  from  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  This  is  why  I  am 
puzzled. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  What  the  amendment 
does,  to  begin  with,  is  strike  out  section 
4  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  section  which 
aUows  registrars  and  examiners  and 
others  to  be  sent  to  the  covered  States 
for  the  purpose  of  registering  voters,  and 
for  making  sure  that  the  potential  reg- 
isterees  are  identified  so  that  local  reg- 
istrars can  register  them.  It  allows  for 
the  sending  of  poll  watchers  so  that  they 
can  make  sure  that  the  elections  are 
handled  in  a  fair  fashion  so  that  every- 
body who  comes  to  the  polls  has  a  right 
to  vote. 

It  strikes  out  section  4,  that  is  what 
this  amendment  does. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wants  to  be  associated  with  that  kind  of 
amendment,  fine,  but  tills  is  at  the  very 
guts  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  listen  to  the  answer. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  to 
yield. 

I  am  not  an  attorney  and  I  do  not 
understand  the  precise  consequences  of 
this  amendment,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  effect, 
strikes  section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  understand  also 
that  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  amendment  may  be  unconstitu- 
tional, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  may  well  be  uncon- 
stitutional insofar  as  it  relates  to  sec- 
tion 5  coverage  because  it  spreads  sec- 


tion 5  coverage  across  the  entire  coun- 
try without  any  exceptional  circum- 
stances being  shown  to  justify  that  type 
of  coverage,  that  is  the  preclearance 
coverage. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  does  repeal  section 
4  and,  in  addition,  as  I  read  it,  what  this 
amendment  says  is  that  every  voting 
precinct,  every  square  Inch  of  land  in 
the  United  States,  the  whole  country 
must  hereafter  submit  any  changes  in 
its  election  laws  whether  or  not  any  dis- 
crimination has  been  found  or  any  case 
for  discrimination  has  been  made. 

In  other  words,  every  change  in  the 
election  laws  of  any  State  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  preclearance  and  ap- 
proval before  a  State  legislature  can 
enact  them  into  law. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   MUSKIE.   In  other  words,   the 
effect  of  this,  if  it  becomes  law,  is  to 
hereafter  make  the  State's  prerogatives 
with  respect  to  writing  the  laws  covering 
its  elections  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the   Attorney   General   of   the   United 
States  and  that  is  completely  divorced 
by  the  terms  of  Senator  Stennls'  amend- 
ment from  any  consideration  of  dis- 
crimination. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.   MUSKIE.  It  simply  makes  the 
State  election  laws  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  as  I  read  the  amendment. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  the  way  I  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  it  takes  the  dis- 
crimination basis. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  For  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Is  correct. 
Also,  the  Senator  has  pointed  this  out 
most  articulately,  it  eliminates  section 
4.  If  the  amendment  were  adopted  and 
later  held  unconstitutional,  there  would 
be  no  protections  for  minorities  in  the 
areas  where  the  need  Is  the  greatest. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  on  the  Senator's 
time. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  my  time. 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
could  wish  that  section  4  were  more  pre- 
cise, period,  because  I  think  there  has 
been  progress  in  the  South. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  recog- 
nizing that,  and  I  would  agree  that  there 
is  discrimination  in  areas  of  the  North, 
mostly  in  nonvoting  rights  citizens,  that 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of 
discipline  from  national  policy  that  some 
other  regions  of  the  country  are.  But 
what  concerns  me  about  the  Stennls 
smiendment  is  that  imder  the  cloak  of 
giving  equal  treatment  in  terms  of  this 
policy  to  the  whole  country.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  make  the  election  laws  in 
every  State  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  without  any  basis  in  any  flnding 
of  discrimination  at  all. 

It  takes  the  discrimination  flnding  out 
of  the  law. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  to  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues that  in  Oregon  versus  Mitchell, 
the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  18- 
year-old  vote  as  unconstitutional  as  It 
related  to  State  elections.  F>reclearance 
is  a  much  greater  intrusion  into  the 
State  election  process. 

Almost  certainly,  this  amendment  Is 
unconstitutional  under  the  Oregon  case. 
Now,  the  constitutional  precedents  are 
very  clear,  that  the  only  way  we  can 
have  this  kind  of  intervention  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  local  elections  is  if 
we  have  a  severe  constitutional  abridg- 
ment of  another  right,  namely,  the  15th 
amendment  right  to  vote.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  when  we  weigh  one  con- 
stitutional right,  the  right  to  hold  your 
own  election  and  hold  the  place  and 
time  of  those  elections,  against  the  other 
constitutional  right,  that  the  right  to  vote 
prevails. 

I  just  do  not  see  how  a  Senator  can 
justify  passing  legislation  that  would  kill 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  unless  he  Is  from 
one  of  the  covered  States.  But  no  Sena- 
tor who  has  looked  at  the  history  of  the 
voting  right  abridgment  in  the  covered 
jurisdictions  can  say  that  that  law  is  not 
justified. 

I  would  just  Uke  to  read  something 
which  occurred  recently,  in  1970.  I  read 
this  into  the  Record  yesterday,  this  Is 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  report,  and 
they  state : 

Acts  of  violence  against  blacks  Involved 
In  the  political  process  still  occur  often 
enough  In  Mississippi  that  the  atmosphere  of 
intimidation  and  fear  has  not  yet  cleared. 

In  1970  John  Bufflngton,  who  Is  black,  was 
a  candidate  for  mayor  In  West  Point.  Mis- 
sissippi. During  the  campaign  he  received 
so  many  threatening  telephone  calls  that  it 
was  necessary  to  get  three  additional  lines 
m  order  to  conduct  the  campaign.  He  re- 
called: 

"Some  of  the  callers  threatened  my  life, 
others  told  me  that  I  should  not  start  the 
ignition  of  the  car.  Many  were  obscene  or 
racial  In  nature.  Frequently  my  car  was 
tallgated  during  the  campaign  by  cars  driven 
by  whites.  On  several  occasions  white  West 
Point  police  officers  called  obscenities  to  me 
as  they  drove  by  In  their  patrol  cars." 

Despite  the  threats  and  Intimidation  Buf- 
flngton placed  second  In  the  flrst  primary 
and  resumed  campaigning  for  the  runoff. 
On  August  15,  1970,  John  Thomas,  Jr..  a 
"key  campaign  worker"  was  murdered  as  he 
sat  parked  In  a  campaign  van.  "A  white  man 
approached  the  van  and  shot  Johnnie  Thom- 
as five  times  and  kUled  htm." 

Although  a  white  factory  worker  was  dis- 
armed at  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  subse- 
quently tried  for  the  murder,  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  an  all-white  Jury. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  its 
report,  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  10  years 
after  has  indicated  that  in  sJl  the  covered 
jurisdictions,  there  have  been  continuing 
acts  of  discrimination.  The  justification 
for  enacting  this  law  initially  is  still 
there.  Hopefully,  10  years  from  now  it 
will  not  be  there. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  busing, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  economic 
discrimination  of  another  kind  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  There  may  be  that 
discrimination,  we  all  know  It  and  none 
of  us  are  hypocrites  on  that  point.  We 
know  that  on  various  matters. 

But  voting  rights  have  not  been 
abridged  the  way  they  have  in  other  re- 
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glons  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  on  the  basis  of  color. 

I  just  feel  very  strongly  that  any  Sen- 
ator who  votes  for  this  amendment  Is 
voting  to  kill  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

If  that  Is  what  a  Senator  wants,  fine. 
But  let  us  not  use  the  mellow  language, 
the  melifluent  rhetoric  that  we  are  ex- 
tending this  act  nationwide  to  justify 
killing  the  act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  brief  technical  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  just  like  to  pur- 
sue my  colloquy  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  clarification,  this  will  not  take  but 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  want  to  engage  in 
a  dialog,  but  reference  has  been  made 
here  that  the  Stennis-Nunn  amendment 
deletes  section  4  and  thereby  deletes  the 
Federal  registrars.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  like  to  point  out  that  sec- 
tion 4  is  a  triggering  device  section.  Sec- 
tion 6  is  the  section  dealing  with  the  Fed- 
eral registrars.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
clarified  because  that  is  extremely  mis- 
leading. This  does  not  repeal  the  section 
dealing  with  registrars. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  what  it  does  do  Is  to 
repeal  the  triggering  which  has  allowed 
those  examiners  and  registrars  to  go 
down  to  the  covered  States  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Of  coiurse,  it  covers  the 
whole  country  now.  The  registrars  would 
be  able  to  go  anywhere.  That  is  the  very 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  it  is  not  an  auto- 
matic coverage.  That  is  what  section  4 
provides  for,  the  automatic  coverage. 

Mr.  NUNN.  All  the  States  are  auto- 
matically covered.  The  Senator's  argu- 
ment is  erroneous  and  very  misleading. 
Section  6  on  the  registrars  would  remain 
on  the  bill.  There  Is  no  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 6. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  clarified  that.  Every  State 
in  the  Nation  is  covered  under  this  bill 

Mr.  NUNN.  Why  did  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment proposed  a  few  minutes  ago  which 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
right  to  expand  the  other  sections  of  this 
bill  to  aU  the  States?  That  amendment 
was  argued  against  and  failed  by  three 
votes.  If  that  amendment  had  passed 
we  would  have  a  national  law.  We  would 
have  everybody  eating  out  of  one  pot.  We 
would  have  every  citizen  in  this  country 
in  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the 
Federal  laws  of  this  country. 

I  might  add  while  I  have  just  a 
moment,  that  if  this  amendment  passes 
we  will  not  have  to  worry  about  a  fili- 
buster, we  wiU  not  have  to  worry  about  a 
conference  report,  we  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  any  debate.  We  can  have 
this  bill  passed  in  the  next  20  minutes  if 
that  Is  what  the  Senators  want. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  exactly 
right.  If  this  amendment  passes,  we  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  a  filibuster  be- 
cause the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  be  dead. 
There  Is  no  question  that  if  we  take  out 


section  4,  which  Is  the  triggering  device, 
as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  describes  it. 
It  will  gut  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  do 
not  think  any  Senator  wants  to  see  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  gutted.  I  think  they 
want  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wants  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  He  wants  it  to  apply 
to  the  country.  We  all  want  it  to  apply 
to  the  country.  But  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia:  It  already  does  apply 
to  all  States  in  this  Nation.  There  are 
areas  in  the  East,  in  the  North,  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  West  that  have  been 
found  guilty  under  this  trigger  device  of 
discriminatory  practices. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  his  opinion 
on  this  matter  or  any  other  matter.  But 
I  would  have  to  say  if  the  Senator's  ar- 
gument is  correct  and  if  the  argiunent  of 
the  Senator  from  California  is  correct, 
that  we  have  a  national  act,  we  would 
hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  some  further  knowledge.  He 
sent  a  letter  asking  us  to  make  it  na- 
tionwide. I  would  say  he  Is  under  some 
kind  of  severe  apprehension.  I  would  say 
the  Attorney  General  had  something  to 
do  with  this  letter.  I  would  say  if  the 
Senator  from  California  is  correct  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
correct,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Attorney  General  cannot 
read  the  law. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  He  never  said  anything 
about  amending  the  law. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
California  tell  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
how  to  make  it  nationwide  without  elim- 
inating section  4? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Let  me  read  from  sec- 
tion 2: 

No  voting  quallflcatlon  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedures 
shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

That  applies  nationwide. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  picks  out  one 
section.  Why  do  we  not  let  the  Senator 
from  California  have  an  amendment  that 
would  make  this  whole  act  apply  all  the 
way  across  the  Nation?  If  he  wants  to 
do  it  in  technical  language 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  reason  that  sec- 
tion 4  is  In  there  is  because  there  were 
certain  regions  of  the  country  that  had 
a  history  of  discrimination  and  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  of  blacks,  a  history  that 
did  not  exist  In  other  regions  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  been  through 
that  over  and  over  again.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  argue  history,  that  is  fine.  But 
we  are  talking  about  trying  to  eliminate 
one  form  of  discrimination  which  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  hopes  we  can 
eliminate,  not  just  in  the  South  but 
throughout  the  country.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  Senator  from  Georgia  hopes  we 
do  not  set  up  by  this  act  10  years  of 
further  discrimination  against  a  section 
of  the  country.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  aiming  for.  If  there  Is  anything  tech- 
nically wrong  with  this  amendment.  If 


the  Senator  from  California  has  the  ex- 
pertise and  stafir  to  be  able  to  correct  It 
and  carry  out  the  intent  of  making  it 
nationwide  in  application,  we  would  cer- 
tainly accept  it.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  throw  out  red  herrings  about  dif- 
ferent sections  applying  across  the  Na- 
tion when  everybody  knows  this  act  does 
not  apply  across  the  Nation.  It  applies 
mainly  to  the  South. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
their  report  10  years  after  indicated  that 
there  were  still  acts  of  discrimination 
existing  in  the  covered  States  under  sec- 
tion 4. 

They  point  out  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  be 
extended,  and  that  it  be  extended  with 
section  4  and  section  5  intact,  not  with 
section  4  eliminated,  not  with  an  exten- 
sion of  section  5  across  the  country,  pre- 
clearance  across  the  country,  in  a  way 
that  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  have  any  suggestions  about 
how  we  can  perfect  this  amendment  so 
that  his  great  and  I  know  sincere  ap- 
prehensions are  alleviated?  In  other 
words,  does  the  Senator  have  any  kind 
of  perfecting  amendment  he  could  ofifer 
so  that  we  can  apply  this  whole  act 
across  the  Nation  without  deleting  sec- 
tion 4? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  that  the  act  does 
apply  across  the  Nation.  If  the  Senator 
has  some  suggestions,  I  would  be  happy 
to  listen  to  them.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  offer  any  other  recommendations  than 
the  extension  of  the  act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  suggestion  we  have  is 
In  the  form  of  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  has  before  him. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  know.  It  is  good,  from 
the  Senator's  point  of  view,  because  It 
eliminates  the  act  as  far  as  It  has  worked 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  raised  the  question  about  the 
President's  letter.  I  think  the  President's 
letter  states  that  he  just  wants  to  be 
sure  that  this  act  applies  to  the  Nation. 
Well,  I  think  we  all  say  that.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  President  has  any  Inten- 
tions of  eliminating  section  4  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  If  we  accept  the  Stennls 
amendment.  It  Is  clear  that  we  will  not 
have  a  Voting  Rights  Act  In  this  country. 
And  I  think  every  Senator  ought  to  un- 
derstand that  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  will  gut  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  we  will  not  have  a  Voting  Rights 
Act.  I  just  cannot  believe  that  here  in 
1975  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  we  are 
ready  to  say  to  the  American  people, 
black  or  white,  red  or  brown,  "You  just 
cannot  even  be  assured  the  basic  right 
to  vote  In  this  country." 

What  kind  of  a  Bicentennial  year 
will  we  have  in  1976  when  we  jeopardize 
the  right  to  vote?  We  are  not  talking 
about  busing.  We  are  talking  about  vot- 
ing. That  is  a  basic  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  the  Senator  knows  It  Is 
a  basic  right.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  wants  to  see 
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us  gut  the  Voting  Rights  Act  by  adopt- 
ing the  Stennis  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
how  we  are  gutting  the  act? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  can  explain  time  and 
time  again  to  the  Senator  how  this 
amendment  would  gut  the  act.  And  I  can 
also  explain  time  and  time  again  how 
the  bill  already  covers  the  Nation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  he  is  assmning  this  bill 
covers  the  Nation  and  every  section  cov- 
ers the  Nation,  the  Senator  has  not  read 
the  bill.  Nobody  can  stand  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate  and  say  that  every  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  covers  every  part  of  this 
country.  That  is  impossible. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  say  the  bill  covers 
the  Nation,  that  we  have  a  triggering 
device,  and  that  all  sections  of  the  coim- 
try  are  affected  by  it,  if  they  are  not  In 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  Senator 
knows  that  is  right.  He  is  an  able  lawyer. 
He  can  read  the  bill.  He  has  read  the 
bill,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  as  if  the  Senator 
is  saying  that  if  we  pass  a  law  saying  that 
every  State  in  the  Union  with  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000  is  covered  by  this  act, 
then  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  stand  up  and  say  It  Is  a  national 
act,  it  applies  to  everybody. 

That  is  impossible.  That  is  the  kind 
of  national  act  we  have  here. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows  there  are  no  States  men- 
tioned in  the  act.  Not  one  State  is  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
was  brought  up  In  the  legislative  process 
in  Georgia  where  we  passed  all  sorts  of 
classification  acts.  We  would  say  that 
all  counties  between  the  population  of 
50,500  and  50,505  were  covered  by  this 
act. 

We  took  the  position  that  that  was  a 
State  act  only  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing a  Supreme  Court  decision  that  said 
you  could  not  classify  it.  If  that  is  the 
kind  of  classification  we  have  here,  if  the 
Senators  just  want  to  do  it  by  population, 
they  can  do  It  by  any  device  they  want  to. 
What  we  are  doing  is  eliminating  devices, 
making  it  clear  that  It  applies  to  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  that  every  sec- 
tion of  the  act  applies  to  every  State  In 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  How  does  it  apply  to 
New  York?  How  does  it  apply  to  Cali- 
fornia? How  does  it  apply  to  Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  can  answer  the  one  on 
Massachusetts  very  quickly,  because 
Massachusetts  has  had  so-called  de  facto 
segregation  of  the  schools  rather  than  de 
jure.  We  have  had  de  jure  in  the  South, 
but  the  courts  of  this  cotmtry  have  final- 
ly decided,  as  I  think  they  should  have 
years  ago,  that  de  facto  Is  just  as  bad  as 
de  jure. 

The  Senator  knows  that  "dual  school 
system"  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
covers  only  the  South  and  nowhere  else. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  My  friend  knows  that 
is  not  true.  Moreover,  we  are  not  talking 
about  busing,  and  we  are  not  talking 
about  school  systems.  We  are  talking 
about  voting.  We  are  talking  about  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  would  read 
the  court  decisions,  he  would  find  that  a 


device  under  this  act,  a  part  of  the  trig- 
gering mechanism,  is  defined  as  a  dual 
school  system. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  specious,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  very  well  knows. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  time 
we  had  to  pass  it  would  not  be  easy.  What 
we  see  now  Is  proof  of  that  fact.  I  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill,  who  have  been  in  very  substantial 
number,  will  not  be  panicked  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  sent  the  letter. 

He  has  sent  the  letter,  and  it  Is  en- 
titled to  great  respect.  But  I  have  not 
seen  every  measure  recommended  by 
President  Ford  passed  here,  and  those 
who  are  now  wildly  enthusiastic  about 
the  fact  that  he  asks  by  this  letter.  In 
effect,  that  this  amendment  be  adopted 
should  not  panic  us  either.  There  are 
plenty  of  measures  the  President  wanted 
that  he  has  not  had.  They  have  been 
denied  not  only  by  votes  on  the  other  side, 
but  also  by  a  good  many  votes  here.  So 
let  us  keep  our  heads  straight  on  our 
shoulders. 

The  first  thing  the  President  himself 
wants  is  this  bill  passed,  and  he  wants 
it  to  become  law  by  August  6,  1975.  He 
takes  for  granted  the  fact,  and  he  says 
so,  that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
"I  am  confident,"  says  he,  "the  House 
of  Representatives  would  concur." 

Well,  we  are  not  confident.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  we  know  about  the 
situation  induces  us  to  believe  that  ex- 
actly the  dire  results  which  the  President 
predicts  in  prejudice  to  the  whole  voting 
rights  concept  would  come  to  pass  if  we 
do  not  have  a  law  by  August  6,  and  those 
of  us  who  are  working  hard  for  this  bill 
believe  that  is  exactiy  what  will  happen 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment.  It  is  a  fine 
rubric  and  a  great  slogan,  "Make  it 
national." 

But  the  fact  is  it  is  national,  and  I 
will  explain  that  in  a  minute.  Irrespec- 
tive of  that  banner,  I  hope  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  and  they  are  a  de- 
cisive majority  in  this  Chamber,  will  not 
be  panicked  by  the  President's  letter. 
We  are  going  to  give  the  President  the 
essence  of  what  he  wants,  to  wit,  a  law 
by  August  6.  We  are  convinced  that  we 
cannot  do  it  at  this  time  in  any  other 
way  than  by  turning  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  has  already 
promised,  in  complete  good  faith,  joined 
by  the  Republican  manager  of  the  bill, 
that  we  will  give  consideration,  through 
the  committee,  to  any  amendments 
which  are  of  serious  character,  which 
would,  of  course,  include  this  one. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope,  first  and 
foremost,  while  we  can  understand  that 
naturally  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  who 
are  deeply  convinced  of  the  rightness  of 
their  position,  are  going  to  leap  aboard 
this  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting 
it  to  the  hilt.  Senators  will  realize  that 
does  not  mean  the  rest  of  us  have  to  cut 
and  run.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bill  is  indispensable,  and  the  Pres- 
ident himself  says  so,  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  the  days  ahead,  and  we 
are  deeply  convinced  there  Is  only  one 


way  to  get  it,  which  is  by  passing  the 
House  bill  as  it  Is.  Otherwise,  we  believe 
this  piece  of  legislation  will  get  caught  in 
the  trap  of  rules,  imanlmous-consent  re- 
quests, and  conferences,  and  will  go  down 
the  drain  until  after  we  come  back  from 
the  recess,  tf  Indeed  we  do  take  a  recess 
imder  those  circiunstances.  So  I  hope 

very  much 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President. 

So  I  hope  very  much,  in  the  first  place, 
that  above  everything  else,  we  will  keep 
calm  and  appraise  the  situation  in  a 
fair  and  balanced  way,  giving  every 
respect  to  the  President's  letter,  but  not 
being  chased  into  a  tailspin  by  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  at  stake  In 
addition  to  the  bill  Itself,  which  will  in- 
evitably run  into  enormous  complexities 
in  getting  passed  by  Augiist  6  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  is  the  very  nature  of 
the  measure  itself.  Originally  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  measure  which  would  deal 
with  some  way  of  correcting  past  dere- 
lictions. The  scheme  of  the  legislation 
carries  that  out.  Because  It  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  good  faith,  the  trigger  has 
worked,  not  only  for  States  which  have 
a  heritage — and  they  do  have  such  a 
heritage,  there  Is  no  getting  away  from 
that — of  bitter  discrimination  against 
blacks,  but  many  other  States,  including 
my  own.  So  I  am  a  very  fit  person  to 
speak  to  this  issue.  There  are  three  very 
large  counties  in  New  York,  it  might  in- 
terest Members  to  know,  with  a  popuJ-^- 
tion  In  excess  of  6  million,  between  6  and 
7  million,  which  are  covered  by  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  under  the  triggering 
procedure. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  who  are  seek- 
ing extension  of  this  act  contend  for  is 
that  the  triggering  procedure  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  come  out  from  under  the 
procedure  continue  in  effect.  That  is  just 
as  national  and  as  universal  as  any  other 
law.  The  fact  that  we  pass  a  law  against 
trading  in  drugs  does  not  mean  that 
every  American  is  guilty  in  trading  in 
drugs.  The  law  applies  to  those  whom  its 
terms  cover,  and  we  have  good  reason, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  sustained 
us  in  this,  based  on  the  history  of  these 
jurisdictions,  to  seek  the  kind  of  cover- 
age which  the  act  gives,  based  upon  the 
paucity  of  voting  in  areas  which  are 
heavily  impacted  with  minority  groups 
that  have  been  discriminated  against. 
So  It  is  national  in  coverage,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  sense  that  it  applies  to 
every  State  and  every  political  subdivi- 
sion which  qualifies  imder  the  definition 
of  the  law,  and  the  law  has  been  held 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Second,  where  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism may  not  work  and  there  is  dis- 
crimination, the  Attorney  General  has, 
under  section  3,  the  right  to  sue. 

The  question  was  raised  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  as  to  why  Senator  Brooke 
voted  against  the  amendment  which  was 
proposed  by  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Stoke.  I  voted  against  it,  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  It  was  an  entirely  proper 
and  Intelligent  vote,  for  this  reason:  It 
proposed  to  place  the  restraints  of  the 
act  upon  a  defendant  simply  because  the 
Attorney  General  filed  the  suit.  That, 
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Mr.  President,  is  quite  a  stretch  for  a 
legal  doctrine.  The  Attorney  General  Is 
not  God,  either,  and  he  flies  lots  of  suits, 
including  lots  of  indictments,  which  are 
thrown  out  of  court  as  insulequate  or  in- 
sufBcient,  or  where  juries  and  Judges 
bring  in  verdicts  the  other  way.  So  I 
voted  against  it  because  I  consider  it 
highly  improvident  jurisprudence  to  have 
a  finding  against  the  defendant  merely 
upon  the  entry  of  a  suit,  without  even  a 
coxut  being  entitled  to  issue  an  injunc- 
tion or  other  relief,  whether  pendente 
lite  or  permanently,  based  upon  a  hear- 
ing. 

I  think  that  amendment,  quite  sub- 
stantively, without  regard  to  any  need 
for  getting  a  law  passed  within  the  time 
Umlt  we  have,  should  not  have  been 
either  approved  or  voted  upon  on  the 
merits. 

Coming  now  to  the  amendment,  which. 
as  I  say.  calls  up  the  slogan  of  being 
national  in  effect,  every  law  is  national 
In  effect,  but  It  has  certain  restrictions 
and  limitations  which  apply  it  to  many 
places.  For  example,  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  make  a  general  law  about  Indians 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  another  3 
minutes. 

We  do  not  make  a  general  law  about 
dams  and  other  public  works.  We  make  a 
law  specifically  about  a  particular  area. 
It  may  have  a  dam  or  some  other  public 
work.  If  we  do  make  general  laws,  as  we 
do  in  many  cases,  nmny  States  do  and 
many  States  do  not  qualify.  My  State 
does  not  get  very  much  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  some  kind  of  support  for 
cotton,  for  example,  and  the  same  is  true 
or  many  other  States. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  as  I  say  It  is  a 
slogan  that  one  can  go  for  if  one  is  liot 
really  thoughtful  about  It,  but  It  Is  only 
a  slogan. 

Mr.  President,  finally  there  is  very 
considerable  question  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  amendment  as  to 
whether  you  can  place  these  various  re- 
quirements upon  the  States  in  terms  of 
votmg  as  far  as  a  U.S.  official  is  con- 
cerned where  there  has  been  no  cause 
showTi  for  it  and  simply  because  of  "iml- 
versal  applicability." 

I  believe  that  with  the  combination. 
Mr.  President,  of  nmning  down  the  drain 
the  trigger  mechanism,  that  was  worked 
and  is  working,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  apply  this  law  to  many 
areas  of  the  country  and  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  apply  It.  either  by  the  operation 
of  the  trigger  or  by  litigation  suit  by  the 
Attorney  General,  which  Is  already  pro- 
vided for  In  law.  the  law  can  be  applied- 
we  have  a  perfect  system  for  this  legis- 
lation, which  has  worked  for  10  years 
Is  working  now,  and  wlU  continue  to 
work.  If  we  do  not  break  it  down  our- 
selves by  running  It  down  the  drain  In 
this  way. 

The  opponents  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure have  obviously  seized  upon  this  de- 
vice—and that  is  what  it  is— with  great 
pleasure  and  great  alacrity,  and  I  can 
very  weU  understand  that.  If  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  reaUy  think  It  through.  But 
I   believe   the   Senate  has   thought  It 


through  before,  in  Its  previous  voting, 
will  think  It  through  now.  and  will  not 
be  panicked  by  the  President's  letter. 
TTie  President  is  only  a  man,  too,  and 
he  reflects  In  this  letter,  by  the  way. 
only  his  own  history  as  a  legislator. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  respect  for  Presi- 
dent Ford,  but  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  Is 
subject  to  the  mores,  the  gods,  and  the 
ideas  which  he  has  served  all  his  life. 
The  fact  that  he  sends  a  message  up 
here — that  Is  not  magic  In  anything 
else— why  should  It  be  in  this?  We  get 
lots  of  messages  from  the  President  upon 
which  we  do  not  act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wlU  just  flnlsh  the 
thought,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  if  I  may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  another  3 
minutes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  just  see  what 
he  says. 

The  President  says  that  this  has  been 
his  tradition.  He  says,  and  I  read  from 
page  2  of  his  letter: 

As  I  said  In  1966,  when  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  a  responsible  compre- 
hensive voting  rights  bUl  should  "correct 
voting  discrimination  wherever  It  occurs 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
great  land." 

In  other  words,  he  Is  simply  saying 
that  for  10  years  he  has  had  this  view  of 
what  the  voting  rights  bill  should  do 
when  he  was  a  Congressman,  et  cetera. 

That  does  not  mean  I  have  to  follow 
his  example  or  thinking.  I  respect  it 
I  receive  it  thoughtfully,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  follow  it.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  should  follow  it  in  its  own  Interest 
of  getting  a  bill  here  which  can  do 
docs  do.  and  has  done  for  10  years  what 
needs  to  be  done,  without  being  friis- 
trated  at  the  11  th  minute— at  the  11th 
hour  by  the  fact  that  it  will  adopt  an 
amendment,  which  seems  Interesting  on 
its  face  to  a  number  of  our  Members 
and  yet  which  will  run  this  whole  scheme 
of  legislation  down  the  drain  so  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  reconstruct. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much,  for 
all  those  reasons,  that  the  Senate  wUl 
not  faU  for  this— and  I  think  it  is  a  curb- 
stone way  of  expressing  It.  but  it  is  the 
fact— and  frustrate  itself  in  terms  of  de- 
feating this  whole  effort  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
smokescreen  and  generally  as  a  trick  by 
those  who  oppose  the  amendment,  by 
those  who  oppose  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  by  those  in  general  who  are  opposed 
to  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  all 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I.  for  one.  would  like 
to  say  that  I  voted  twice  for  cloture,  that 
I  have  Indicated  all  across  my  State  and 
in  this  Chamber  that  I  was  for  the  bUl 
I  think  It  Is  totally  unfair,  Improper 
Incorrect,  unjust,  and  inequitable  for 
that  charge  to  be  put  upon  us,  who  are  In 
fact  supporting  the  bill  and  supporting 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  trying  to 
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do  Is  to  end  a  law  which  applies  to  one 
part  of  the  coimtry  but  which  does  not 
apply  to  the  rest  of  it.  Anything  to  the 
contrary,  Mr.  President,  is  just  so  much 
hogwash.  This  law  does  not  apply  nation- 
wide, because  it  depends  upon  a  trigger 
which  depends,  in  turn,  upon  facts  as 
they  existed  in  1964.  and  not  upon  facts 
that  exist  today. 

Mr.  President,  last  weekend  I  was 
home  in  Louisiana  in  a  little  town  called 
Jonesboro.  I  was  invited  to  be  the  fea- 
tured speaker  there  at  a  black  political 
action  meeting,  a  voter's  league  meeting 
there  in  Jonesboro.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  meeting  we  had  black  elected  offi- 
cials from  around  north  Louisiana,  we 
had  white  elected  officials,  and  we  had 
leaders  In  both  the  black  and  white  com- 
munities there. 

We  discussed,  among  other  things,  this 
voting  rights  bill.  Among  other  things.  I 
told  the  group  that  I  was  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  bill  and  that  sentiment  was 
approved  by  both  the  black  and  the 
white  community  In  that  little  town  of 
Jonesboro  which,  with  so  many  other 
towns  of  the  South,  has  made  such 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  interesting  to  me 
to  see  in  that  small  southern  town  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  10 
years  since  this  bill  has  been  In  effect. 
One  of  the  changes  was  that  a  lot  of 
blacks  are  coming  home  to  the  South, 
coming  home  from  Chicago,  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  from  other  places  In  the 
country,  because  they  sense  that  things 
are  doing  better,  they  sense  what  Henry 
Grady  calls  a  new  South  is  coming  to  the 
South. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  a  feeling 
which  one  can  see  when  one  talks  to 
people  who  come  back  from  Chicago  and 
from  Los  Angeles  to  the  South,  blacks 
that  are  coming  back  because  things  are 
better,  but  it  Is  something  one  can  prove. 
Mr.  President,  by  looking  at  all  of  the 
statistics,  by  looking  at  all  of  the  civil 
rights  reports  which  show  that  the 
South  has  made  more  progress,  and  has 
done  more  integration  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  So,  herein,  Mr. 
President,  lies  one  of  our  deep-seated 
problems  and  deep-seated  feelings  in  the 
South. 

We  feel  that  this  act,  which  we  have 
done  so  much  under  and  under  which  we 
have  achieved  so  much,  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied equally  across  the  Nation,  because 
we  think  we  would  get  no  credit  at  all  for 
the  progress  we  have  made,  no  credit  at 
aU. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  voting  for  this 
amendment,  not  because  the  present  law 
is  discriminatory  against  the  South,  but 
because  the  present  law  Is  discriminatory 
against  blacks  in  the  North  and  because 
the  present  law  is  discriminatory  against 
all  those  people  who  live  out  of  those 
triggered  areas  that  are  not  protected  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  this  amend- 
ment Is  unconstitutional.  Mr.  President, 
that  argiunent  Is  so  much  hogwash.  In 
the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  has 
held  that.  Insofar  as  the  act  Is  now  ap- 
plicable, It  Is  constitutional. 
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If,  in  fact,  It  Is  unconstitutional  as  ap- 
plied to  any  other  State  in  the  Nation, 
the  whole  act  does  not  fall.  They  do  not 
throw  out  the  voting  rights  bill  with  all 
Its  protection.  All  they  would  do,  in  ef- 
fect, is  declare  this  amendment  uncon- 
stitutional, and  no  one  would  suffer.  It 
would  be  simply  unconstitutional  as  ap- 
plied to  California,  or  other  States  in 
the  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  unconstitutional 
argument  makes  absolutely  no  sense  at 
all. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  if  this 
amendment  is  tacked  on  something  is 
going  to  happen  to  this  bill  and  it  Is 
going  to  be  killed  over  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  the  vote 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is 
overwhelming.  The  House  rules  over 
there  do  not  permit  a  filibuster.  We  have 
found,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  over- 
whelming sentiment  there.  We  can  pass 
the  bill  with  this  amendment. 

I  think  Senator  Muskie  really  put  his 
finger  on  the  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  that  other  States  do 
not  want  to  have  to  clear  their  voting 
laws  with  the  Attorney  General.  They  do 
not  want  to  have  to  clear  them  in  ad- 
vance. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  well  remember 
that  in  my  State  in  1965,  when  this  biU 
was  first  passed,  there  were  loud  cries 
of  dismay.  People  said: 

What  Is  going  to  happen  to  us  when  we 
have  a  Voting  Rights  Act?  What  Is  going 
to  happen  when  the  Federal  Government 
takes  over? 

I  can  remember  all  those  old  argu- 
ments that  are  almost  antebellum  in 
their  quaintness. 

We  found  that  the  sky  did  not  fall 
under  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  that 
things  worked  pretty  well  In  the  South, 
the  deep  South  States  of  the  old  Con- 
federacy, which  readjusted  their  ways 
of  thinking,  readjusted  their  patterns 
of  voting,  readjusted  their  attitudes  to- 
ward all  people.  It  worked,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident; it  worked. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  that  law, 
which  worked  so  well,  which  has  not 
been  such  a  burden,  be  applied  nation- 
wide. It  is  an  article  of  principle  with  us. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
there  exist  in  parts  outside  the  South 
gerrymandered  districts,  precincts  that 
are  gerrymandered  In  the  sense  that 
might  have  existed  in  the  regions  af- 
fected by  this  original  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Everybody  in  this 
Chamber  knows  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
some  of  the  same  offenses  imder  which 
acknowledged  progress  has  been  made 
under  this  bill  in  the  South  exist  in  the 
North  with  regard  to  the  multimember 
districts  which  are  set  up,  as  opposed 
to  single  member  districts,  wherein  a 
single   member   district  might  elect  a 
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black  representative  but  a  multimember 
district  might  not  elect  a  black  rep- 
resentative in  such  districts? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  course,  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  STONE.  In  those  cases,  would  it 
not  be  fair,  just,  and  equitable  for  pre- 
clearance  with  the  Attorney  General, 
who  would  scrutinize  it  on  the  same  basis 
that  the  Attorney  General  scrutinizes  the 
same  proposed  laws  and  ordinances  in 
the  previously-covered  territory? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  course,  it  would. 
Mr.  STONE.  Is  that  not  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  who  intends  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  in  all  events,  means,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  already  has  announced  not  only  his 
cloture  votes  but  also  his  desire  to  vote 
for  the  bill  on  final  passage? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Absolutely. 
There  Is  nothing  magical  about  sub- 
mitting one  of  these  laws  to  the  Attorney 
General.  Either  before  or  after  the  law 
is  submitted,  you  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  say,  "Is  this  dis- 
criminatory?" He  will  keep  it  for  a  few 
days  and  send  it  back  and  say,  "No,  it 
is  not,"  or  "I  recommend  these  changes." 
There  is  nothing  onerous  or  burdensome 
about  that. 

Why  can  it  not  be  done  in  California, 
New  York,  and  the  other  States?  Why 
should  blacks  and  minorities  in  all 
sections  of  this  coimtry  not  be  entitled  to 
that  minimal  protection?  It  escapes  me. 
Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  a  smoke- 
screen. I  have  never  heard  such  a  smoke- 
screen on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  such 
wonderfully  constructed  arguments  built 
out  of  nothing,  to  try  to  prove  that  the 
law  should  not  be  made  applicable  and  its 
protections  should  not  be  made  applica- 
ble to  people  all  across  this  land.  People 
shoiUd  be  entitled  to  those  protections 
everywhere.  They  should  have  to  meet 
the  same  standards  everyv»here. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  about  dis- 
crimination in  the  South,  and  we  plead 
guilty  to  lots  of  discrimination  in  the 
South  in  the  past.  But  I  challenge  some- 
one to  compare  the  South  today  with 
Vermont  or  California  or  Illinois  or  Ohio 
or  any  of  the  other  States.  I  challenge 
that,  because  I  can  prove,  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
that  we  have  made  more  progress  and  we 
have  more  real  Integration  than  in  any 
other  section  of  this  Nation.  It  is  sort  of 
In  that  sense  that  we  get  no  credit,  that 
we  are  still  looked  upon  as  the  land  of 
magnolias  and  mint  juleps,  that  we  are 
not  given  any  credit  at  all  for  having 
made  progress  and  surpassed  the  rest  of 
the  country:  and  we  are  told  that  we 
need  to  be  kept  as  some  special  little 
province  down  there. 

I  repeat:  I  want  it  to  be  well  under- 
stood that  I  speak  not  as  someone  who 
wants  to  repeal  this  law  or  gut  this  law 
or  end  this  law  or  curtail  its  operations 
or  scuttle  it  or  smokescreen  it  or  do  any- 
thing but  pass  it  and  extend  it.  not  only 
to  those  people  who  live  in  my  State,  not 
only  to  those  people  who  live  in  the  States 
of  the  old  South,  but  to  people  all  across 
this  country  as  well.  If  there  is  a  smoke- 
screen in  that,  if  there  is  a  trick  in  that, 
I  would  like  to  hear  it  explained  to  me. 


because  no  trick  Is  Intended  and  no 
smokescreen  Is  Intended;  but  there  Is, 
rather,  a  sentiment  that  we  should  ex- 
tend these  protections  to  all  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

During  the  course  of  the  exchange 
here  this  afternoon,  a  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  existence  of  discrimina- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana, 
and  to  my  friends  from  all  the  States 
which  are  represented  In  this  body,  that 
there  is  no  attempt  by  any  of  us  who 
support  this  legislation  and  who  have  co- 
sponsored  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  not  a  Member  In  this  Chamber 
who  does  not  recognize  that.  There  has 
been  racial  discrimination  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  There  Is  discrimination 
in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South.  As 
the  result  of  the  finding  of  a  judgment, 
a  Federal  district  court  in  Boston,  Mass., 
such  discrimination  was  found  in  the 
public  school  system.  Now,  the  city  from 
which  I  come  is  going  through  a  painful 
situation  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  to  that 
problem.  I  have  stated  my  complete  and 
unqualified  support  for  the  court  order, 
and  I  believe  that  the  city  of  Boston  will 
meet  its  responsibihtles. 

I  also  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  held 
hearings  in  Boston,  in  1967,  about  racial 
discrimination  in  Massachusetts,  I  testi- 
fied about  the  patterns  of  discrimination 
which  existed  in  Boston  and  actually 
predicted  some  of  the  tragic  results  that 
we  have  experienced  in  recent  times  In 
that  city  if  we  did  not  take  action  at  the 
local  level.  But  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
road  now,  and  I  wanted  at  least  to  give 
assurances  to  our  friends  in  other  parts 
of  the  coimtry  that  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  us  who  have  supported  the  rights 
of  all  our  citizens  have  been  exclaiming 
with  a  holier-than-thou  attitude  on  the 
question  of  discrimination. 

I  think  there  was  one  critical  failure 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  200  years  ago, 
and  that  was  the  failure  to  face  the  race 
Issue.  As  a  result  of  falling  to  face  the 
race  issue,  we  had  a  civil  war  that  divided 
this  country,  and  we  have  paid  a  fear- 
some price  in  terms  of  discrimination  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  during 
our  entire  200-year  history. 

We  are  now  addressing  ourselves  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
important  civil  rights  legislation  we  could 
possibly  enact,  and  that  Is  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  how  this  is  singling  out  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Yet,  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  can  suggest  any  place  in 
this  act  where  we  name  a  State.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  All  one  need  do  is  read  the 
language  of  section  3  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  which  says  that  when  the  Attorney 
General  institutes  a  proceeding  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment "in  any  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division," the  court  may  bring  that  State 
or  subdivision  under  the  full  force  of  the 
law.  In  section  (b) ,  as  well,  it  tallcs  about 
the  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guaranties  of  the  15th  amend- 
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ment  "In  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision." There  Is  no  naming  of  particular 
States. 

There  are  towns  In  my  own  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  which  fall  with- 
in the  triggering  standards  that  are  In- 
cluded In  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  which 
fall  within  the  purview  of  that  legislation. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  a 
triggering  device  was  established  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  reach  the  patterns 
of  discrimination  which  were  attested  to 
with  the  blood  and  agony  and  anguish 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens. That  record  Is  clear.  That  record 
is  clear  and  it  Is  uncontroverted.  So  a 
triggering  device,  was  established  In  leg- 
islation. And  the  Attorney  General  was 
authorized  to  bring  the  full  force  of  the 
law  upon  "any  State."  It  does  not  say  all 
States  but  Massachusetts,  or  all  States 
but  Rhode  Island,  or  all  States  but  those 
In  the  North  or  the  West  or  the  East. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  understand 
that  this  is  all-encompassing  legislation. 
It  does  have,  as  I  mentioned,  the  language 
which  sets  Into  motion  triggering  where 
the  operative  sections  of  the  legislation 
go  into  effect.  It  was  based  upon  the 
testimony  not  only  that  was  taken  In 
1965  but  which  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  other 
witnesses  In  subsequent  periods  of  time, 
including  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Now,  after  the  Invocation  of  cloture, 
we  are  asked  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — ^who  does  a  disservice  to 
this  body  by  his  letter— to  change  the 
scope  and  standards  of  the  bill.  Let  me 
read  sections  of  his  letter,  and  see  what 
he  suggests. 

First  of  all.  In  his  third  paragraph,  he 
says: 

My  first  priority  1b  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  With  time  so  short,  It  may  be 
best  as  a  practical  matter  to  extend  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  as  It  Is  for  5  more  years— 

So  he  wants  to  extend  It  for  5  years — 
or,  as  an  alternative,  the  Senate  might  accept 
the  Rouse  bill. 

So  on  the  one  hand,  he  wants  the  ex- 
tension for  5  years,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  wants  the  House  bill,  which  has 
a  10-year  extension. 

In  the  rest  of  the  letter,  however,  he 
comes  out  in  support  of  a  general  dra- 
matic revision  of  all  the  application  and 
tests  in  the  bill— the  very  heart  of  the 
whole  legislation.  He  wants  to  have  it  all 
ways. 

He  says,  I  want  It  one  way  or  another 
way,  or  I  am  prepared  to  support  a  com- 
pletely different  kind  of  alternative. 

He  cannot  have  It  all  those  ways.  We 
have  a  few  hours  left  to  consider  this 
legislation  and  he  proposes  this  particu- 
lar measure  in  the  final  hours,  pfter 
months  of  hearings  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  after  hours  of 
markup  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  after  debate  and  after  cloture 
by  the  U  A  Senate, 

I  dare  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
correspondence  from  the  President,  of- 
lering  three  different  alternatives  for 
the  Senate,  does  very  Uttie  to  clarify  the 
sltuatlon^on  this  particular  measure  I 
think,  quite  frankly,  it  does  a  good  deal 
|to  confiise  exactly  what  the  position  Is 


of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  final  hours 
before  the  expiration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  point  out  that  the  date  of  the  letter 
is  July  21.  Senator  Hruska  mentioned, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  he  had 
just  gotten  it.  It  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
playing  politics  with  this  bill.  For  2  days, 
this  letter  has  been  floating  axoimd  town 
somewhere  before  It  came  down  to  Sen- 
ator Hruska's  desk.  We  do  not  know 
when  Senator  Mansfield  got  the  letter; 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  ask 
him.  Senator  Hruska  said  he  just  got  it. 
I  wonder  if  this  letter  was  cleared  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  got  the  letter  yes- 
terday morning. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  I  wish  he  had 
showed  it  to  me.  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
President  in  his  letter  was  going  to  in- 
dicate that  he  felt  that  there  ought  to 
be  nationwide  coverage,  which  would 
then  be  used  as  a  justification  for  knock- 
ing out  section  4  and  extending  the  pre- 
clearance  covering  to  section  5.  As  the 
fioor  manager  of  the  bUl,  I  wish  I  had 
known  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  show  the  letter  to  anybody.  It  was  a 
privileged  communication,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  untU  I  was  prepared  to  read 
it  to  tiie  Senate.  I  read  it  to  the  Senate 
because  the  last  paragraph,  the  Senator 
will  recall,  of  the  letter  says: 

I  shall  be  grateful  If  you  wUl  convey  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  my  views  on  this  Im- 
portant matter.  Sincerely,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

So  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  believe 
there  was  nothing  else  that  I  could  have 
or  should  have  done.  I  feel  that  I  acted 
property,  tiiat  I  acted  on  my  own,  that  I 
made  available  to  the  Senate  a  commu- 
nication from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  the  story,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  letter  that  has 
been  circulated  is  headed,  "Dear  Ro- 
man," the  one  I  am  reading  from.  That  Is 
what  I  understand  has  just  been  circu- 
lated. At  least,  it  has  just  come  to  our 
attention,,  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska were  here  and  I  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  respond.  That  Is  the 
letter  that  Is  supposedly  representing  the 
President's  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  hope  tiiat  there  is  no 
allegation,  implied  or  otherwise,  that  I 
am  being  used  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  reading  of  this  let- 
ter, n  there  is  such  an  allegation  or  such 
a  thought  in  the  mind  of  anyone,  I  wish 
that  he  would  disabuse  himself  of  that 
immediately  and  finally. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Is  concerned,  when  I  got  through  reading 
the  letter,  he  got  up  and  said  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  similar  in  content- 
exactly  similar  In  content— to  the  one  I 


had  just  read  to  the  Senate.  I  had  no 
knowledge  that  there  were  other  letters 
about.  I  thought  this  was  a  letter  to  me. 
On  that  basis,  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  read  It  to  the  Senate  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  was  on  the  fioor  when  I 
referred  to  It,  he  would  understand  my 
confusion  about  the  letter.  It  was  not  In 
any  way  suggesting  anything  but,  as  far 
as  my  Interpretation  is  concerned,  a  mat- 
ter of  confusion  about  the  letter.  The 
President  says  on  the  one  hand  he  is  for 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
for  5  more  years;  on  the  other  that  the 
Senate  might  accept  the  10-year  House 
bill.  He  said  he  will  support  either  ap- 
proach. So  he  has  It  going  either  way 
with  regard  to  those  two  alternatives. 

•nien  in  the  next  2  pages  of  the  let- 
ter, he  comes  forth  with  an  entirely  new 
test,  which  he  expounds  on. 

The  point  I  am  making  is,  no  matter 
how  one  wants  to  say  it,  whether  It  was 
yesterday  or  today  or  the  majority  leader 
or  ranking  Republican  leader.  I  fail  to 
understand  how  this  kind  of  communi- 
cation serves  as  any  clarification  of  the 
President's  view  on  this.  That  is  my  own 
personal  interpretation  of  this  corre- 
spondence. 

I  was  asking  the  manager  of  the  bill 
whether  he  did  not  have  a  similar  Inter- 
pretation or  a  similar  confusion  about 
the  purposes  of  this  correspondence. 
That  was  the  point  that  I  was  making  in 
my  comments  with  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's letter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  may  I  say  that  is  a  good  point. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  leader. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
the  argument  has  been  made  here  that 
the  constitutional  aspects  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  fioor  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  thought  with  very  great  persua- 
sion, are  very  real.  The  Constitution  is 
quite  clear  In  pointing  out  that  deter- 
mining the  time,  manner,  and  place  of 
elections  will  be  reserved  for  the  several 
States.  In  reviewing  those  legal  decisions 
which  uphold  the  voting  rights  cases,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  they  stated  that  it 
was  only  with  the  obstruction  of  the 
basic  and  fundamental  right  to  vote 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment,  that 
the  court  has  recognized  the  power  of 
Congress  to  be  able  to  Initiate  procedures 
or  requirements  that  would  strike  down 
the  various  tests  and  devices  and  other 
voting  procedures  which  have  been 
used  as  means  for  discrimination. 

I  am  talking  about  a  vague  proposal, 
Mr.  President,  and  why  many  of  us  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  Stennis 
amendment.  What  we  would  be  doing  by 
adopting  this  amendment  would  be 
passhig  a  bill  that  has  got  "Voting  Rights 
Act"  written  aU  over  it  but  It  will  be 
a  mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep,  and  faU 
to  reach  down  to  meet  the  particular 
problems  that  have  existed  and  do  exist 
in  the  area  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts knows  that  I  hold  him  In  the  high- 
est respect  and  affection.  And  he  knows 
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that  it  is  not  my  purpose  In  speaking  to 
defend  the  President  of  the  United 
States — ^yet  in  this  regard  I  agree  with 
the  President,  and  I  do  not  find  duplicity 
nor  do  I  find  any  chicanery  or  trickery 
In  the  submission  of  this  particular 
amendment. 

It  was  taken  from  Senator  Talmadge's 
amendment  on  yesterday,  of  which  I  was 
a  cosponsor. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  rises  and  he  reads  from 
section  (a) ,  which  is  very  clear 

Whenever  the  Attorney  CJeneral  or  an  ag- 
grieved person  Institutes  a  proceeding  under 
any  statute  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  amendment.  In  any 
State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  .  .  . 

That  is  fine. 

But  now,  my  distinguished  deskmate 
does  not  read  further.  He,  in  a  very  clar- 
ion voice,  says  that  no  State  Is  named 
In  this  biU. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  show 
him  where  they  name  States.  They  paint 
a  very  clear  selection  as  of  1965.  If  he 
will  only  turn  to  page  47  of  the  House 
report  which,  I  think,  is  in  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  hand  because  we  are 
considering  the  House  bill— here  is  sec- 
tion (b)  under  this  section  4  where  it 
says,  "The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  which" — ah, 
now  they  begin  naming  them,  and  you 
do  not  have  to  be  a  law  graduate  or  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  imderstand  this 
kind  of  meaning.  It  is  that  old  joke  where 
they  used  to  give  the  literacy  test  and 
they  brought  out  the  Chinese  newspaper 
down  there  in  Mississippi,  and  the  poor 
black  said.  "Yes,  I  can  read  that.  That 
means  no  black  votes  in  Mississippi  to- 
day." That  is  what  it  said. 

Section  (b)  of  that  act  is  where  they 
start  naming — any  State  which  "(1)  the 
Attorney  General  determines  maintained 
on  November  1,  1964,  any  test  or  device 
and  with  respect  to  which  (2)"— they 
want  them  narrowed  down  first,  they  do 
not  want  just  any  State,  any  test  or  any 
device  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  plus  further  description,  fur- 
ther restriction  by,  "(2)  the  Director  of 
the  Census  determines  that  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
residing  therein  were  registered  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964"— that  is  further  lan- 
guage of  description,  naming  those 
States,  but  that  was  not  good  enough  to 
make  sure,  so  tbey  said  "that  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  therein  were  registered  on 
November  1,  1964,  or  that  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  such  persons  voted  in  the 
presidential  election  of  November  1964." 

Now,  In  the  name  of  voting  rights  and 
equality  there  Is  the  language  of  in- 
equality. In  the  name  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion, there  is  the  language  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  the  name  of  equal  justice 
under  the  law,  there  is  the  unequal  jus- 
tice imder  the  particular  political  ap- 
proach used  in  this  bill,  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  talking 
about,  and  which  a  substantial  body  of 
Senators  has  been  concerned  about.  In- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

What  did  the  amendment  say?  What 


does  the  Stennis  amendment  say?  It  says 
to  take  that  section  4  out  and  go  to  sec- 
tion 5  and  reword  it. 

Incidentally,  let  me  say  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  said  about  section 
5.  It  reads  on  and  on;  It  even  describes 
my  home  town,  the  city  of  Charleston, 
and  said  how  well  it  worked  there,  and 
he  says  in  the  Senate  report,  "For  the 
reasons  above,  the  committee  Is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  largely  section  5  which 
has  contributed  to  the  gains  thus  far 
achieved  in  minority  political  participa- 
tion." So  section  5  is  the  real  guts  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  In  reference  to 
my  earlier  comments,  I  was  listening  to 
the  Senator  suggest  what  I  did  not  sug- 
gest and  then  disagree  with  it  with  great 
eloquence,  as  I  stated. 

There  Is  no  naming.  I  also  stated  quite 
clearly  that  there  was  a  procedure  which 
went  Into  effect  which  would  qualify  any 
particular  State,  not  any  particular 
Southern  State  but  any  particular  State,- 
imder  this  language.  The  language  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  read  is 
language  that  applied  to  Massachusetts. 
So  what  Is  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina suggesting?  It  is  a  test  that  was  used 
to  meet  the  problems  of  discrimination. 
The  Senator  still  has  not  named  a  State. 
All  the  language  that  the  Senator  has 
stated  will,  imder  section  (b)  of  section 
4 — as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  very 
provision  that  qualifies  even,  I  believe, 
nine  of  my  own  coimties  under  Massa- 
chusetts. 

So  I  think  it  makes  the  point  I  was 
making  that  it  does  apply  to  any  State. 
That  section  happens  to  catch  Massa- 
chusetts. It  catches  a  nimiber  of  other 
counties,  too,  but  It  makes  the  very  point 
I  was  making,  and  that  Is  the  language 
says  any  State,  and  then  goes  on  to  have 
a  triggering  device.  The  basis  for  that 
triggering  device  Is  a  pattern  or  a  use  of 
tests  or  devices  of  discrimination,  and 
that  is  the  thrust  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts'  argmnent. 

I  fail  at  this  point  to  be  persuaded  that 
that  argument  has  been  met  by  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  All  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  going  to  turn  to  page  6.  On 
page  6  there  is  a  chart.  If  there  Is  any 
doubt  about  that  language  of  descrip- 
tion, if  there  was  any  doubt  about  nam- 
ing a  State,  there  was  not  any  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  or  in  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  or  In  the  House  com- 
mittee or  anybody  else  who  considered 
this  particular  bill,  because  the  entitle- 
ment of  the  chart  Is  "Registration  by 
Race  and  State  in  Southern  States  Cov- 
ered by  the  Voting  Rights  Act,"  and  there 
Is  a  chart  and  the  named  States.  They 
do  not  name  any  Massachusetts  there. 
They  do  not  name  any  States  anywhere 
else.  It  is  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana. 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia. 

There  Is  no  use  playing  Mickey  Mouse 
about  this  thing  and  what  the  language 
is.  If  the  Senator  feels  that  no  State  Is 


named,  then  he  should  go  along  with  the 
amendment.  That  Is  what  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  says,  to 
eliminate  that  descriptive  language,  go- 
ing all  the  way  back  to  November  1964 
which  had.  No.  1,  the  testing  device; 
which  had.  No.  2,  less  than  50  percent 
registered;  and  which  had.  No.  3,  less 
than  50  percent  voting  in  the  1964  elec- 
tion. That  is  exacUy  how  they  restricted 
it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  In  just  a  second,  be- 
cause now  we  will  get  back  to  section  5, 
which  Is  the  real  heart  of  the  bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  Senator  from  California 
because  he  wrote  this  report,  and  if  you 
get  over  here  you  see  what  the  Stennis 
amendment  does.  Look  at  page  49  of  the 
House  report,  and  when  you  get  to  sec- 
tion 5,  that  presently  reads,  "Whenever 
a  State  or  political  subdivision" — ah,  now 
we  start  naming,  here  is  how  we  start 
naming — "with  respect  to  which  the  pro- 
hibitions set  forth  in  section  4(a)  based 
upon  determinations  made  under  the 
first  sentence  of  section  4(b)" — aha — 
name  them,  they  renamed  them,  section 
5  all  over  again.  They  want  to  make 
sure — there  is  no  equal  justice  under  the 
law  there.  They  are  still  back  to  Novem- 
ber 1964  and  the  election  of  November 
1968,  and  so  what  does  Senator  Stennis 
do?  He  says  in  his  amendment,  "Strike 
that  and  let  it  read  'Whenever  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  enact  or  seek 
to  administer'  " — and  that  Is  his  amend- 
ment, that  was  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment and  that  is  the  Stennis  amendment, 
and  there  is  no  gutting  of  any  bill.  The 
States  are  named.  They  know  they  are 
named,  but  they  do  not  want  to  read  the 
full  text. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  just  enjoyed  listening 
to  the  discussion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  voted  for  cloture  on  this  bill, 
did  he  not? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  certainly  did. 
Mr.  CHILES.  More  than  once? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  again  to  get  to 
the  vote,  and  to  get  voting  privileges  all 
over  the  country.  I  hope  we  can  extend 
these  privileges  to  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  voted  more 
than  once  for  cloture  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  I  am  just  fight- 
ing for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
get  imder  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida also  voted  for  cloture  and  expects  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  CHILES.  It  seems  that  part  of  the 
debate  here  today,  yesterday,  and  some 
other  days  on  this  particular  bill,  some 
of  us  were  saying  that  we  want  to  vote 
for  a  voting  rights  bill,  we  want  to  see 
there  is  no  discrimination,  but  because 
there  was  a  past  history,  do  not  hold  that 
past  history  on  a  section  of  the  country 
forever,  do  not  hold  a  section  of  the 
country  forever  down  to  where  they  can- 
not ever  show  they  worked  their  way  out 
of  it. 
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They  are  going  to  pass  a  10-year  act. 
Not  only  that,  they  are  not  going  to  allow 
an  amendment  to  one  district  part  or 
one  tweedle  of  this  particular  bill. 

Now.  we  saw  all  kinds  of  amendments, 
and  regardless  of  the  merit  of  the 
amendment,  there  was  a  motion  to  table. 
Not  the  amendment,  we  want  no 
amendment  whatsoever.  We  want  a  10- 
year  act  that  is  going  to  lock  in  so  that 
there  is  no  way  to  get  out. 

The  State  of  Florida  does  not  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  named,  so  we  are  not 
worried  about  getting  out,  but  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  be  talking  about  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  apply. 

Does  this  act.  If  we  strike  section  4, 
does  this  allow  South  Carolina,  or 
Georgia,  or  Mississippi,  or  Louisiana,  or 
Alabama,  does  this  ease  their  burden  in 
any  way? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No,  sir.  It  does  not. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Does  it  allow  them  to 
have  any  kind  of  discrimination,  does  it 
do  any  change  from  the  present  act  in 
regard  to  those  States  if  we  eliminate 
this  section? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No  sir,  it  does  not  re- 
lieve any  of  the  States  covered. 

I  think  that  is  the  very  important 
point  to  be  made  here,  because  I  was  In 
praise  and  I  still  stand  in  praise  of  our 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  stood  to  support  this.  He  became 
concerned  at  the  dialog  that  took  place 
on  the  floor,  particularly  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Inferring 
only  there  be  no  bill,  or  somehow  the 
States  covered  would  all  of  a  sudden  by 
gimmick  be  relieved,  and  otherwise,  and 
In  contrast,  what  he  was  supporting  In 
good  conscience  was  really  some  intrigue 
or  device  to  turn  us  around  at  the  very 
last  minute  voting  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing to  ball  up  the  voting  rights  law. 

I  went  back  into  the  cloakroom,  double- 
checked  this  amendment,  and  compared 
the  language,  to  clarify  it  a  little.  But  of 
course,  under  the  cloture  rule  we  cannot 
clarify  It  further. 

I  think  maybe  that  would  be  a  pretty 
good  idea,  but  there  Is  no  knowledge 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Could  we  not  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  cler- 
ical and  technical  corrections  of  the 
errors? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  certainly  can  be  directed,  but  I 
do  not  think,  really,  there  is  anything 
technically  wrong. 

It  just  happens,  if  we  read  the  reports 
about  the  States  covered  here,  and  if  in 
every  way  they  did  it  as  in  1964  and  1965 
when  they  originated  this  particular  act 
they  were  looking  right  at  my  State. 
TTiey  were  not  looking  at  Massachusetts 
They  never  heard  of  busing.  Mrs.  Pea- 
body  was  in  St.  Augustine.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator not  remember  Mrs.  Peabody? 
She  was  in  St.  Augustine  10  years  ago. 
So  using  the  same  measure  of  a  10- 
year  vintage  they  do  not  want  to  change 
It  to  read  the  language  loud  and  clear 

H,„^ci  *°l  ^^J^  ^""^  *°y  political  sub- 
division, but  the  section  4(b)   and  the 

n^nf ""  ^!^\^^  «ie  guts  of  this  bill,  ac- 
fvl2^^«^  ^^  committee  report,  refers 
every    time   back    to    those   particular 

fpH^i  *5f*i*  ^^^  *^  particular  legis- 
lation Is  discriminatory. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  So  that  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  none  of  the  Southern 
States,  none  of  those  St>ates  now  under 
the  act,  would  be  relieved  in  any  way,  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  None  of  them  would 
be  relieved. 

They  would  still  have  reports,  and  still 
be  subject  to  the  reviews,  still  have  to 
submit  our  proposed  amendments  and 
changes,  and  still  have  Federal  election 
registrars  that  would  come  down  and  ob- 
serve us  during  an  election  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time,  there  would  be  a  uniform  applica- 
tion in  that  the  other  States  where  they 
were  attempting  to  change  their  election 
laws  or  attempting  to  change  their 
boundaries,  they  would  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  preclearance  before  the 
Attorney  General,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  exactly  right. 

In  fact,  it  is  very  interesting  to  read 
the  Senate  report  and  see  that  when 
they  come  to  the  one  man,  one  vote  de- 
cision, that  really  filling  up  the  resolution 
and  everything  else  that  has  been  used  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  gerryman- 
dering, and  other  things  of  the  citizenry 
at  large,  they  say  this  is  an  unusual  thing 
to  occur. 

But  this  is  what  is  happening.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
it  out  on  yesterday  in  that  debate  of 
different  counties,  in  Indianapolis,  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  and  various  other 
places,  but  they  do  not  want  the  lan- 
guage to  apply  to  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  understand  there  Is  a 
problem  again  being  raised 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
or  if  he  is  going  to  yield  to  my  friend 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  I  am  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  I  am  delighted  to  represent 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
my  question  now? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  make  It  very 
clear,  in  spite  of  what  my  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina  says,  Massachusetts 
is  covered.  Massachusetts  is  covered. 

Now  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
can  go  and  say,  and  say  it  in  a  loud, 
booming  voice,  that  it  is  not,  but  it  is. 
And  I  can  say  it  just  as  loud  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  can  say  that  it 
is  not. 

So  it  is  covered.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  until  I  finish 
these  comments. 

So  I  just  want  to  make  that  extremely 
clear  and  no  one  is  arguing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and 
back  in  1965.  that  a  test  was  set  on  the 
basis  of  pattern  or  practices  of  discrim- 
ination. Some  States  fell  in  it,  some  did 
not,  but  that  Is  the  test  that  was  applied 
Mr.  President. 

I  just  say  finally  about  any  kind  of 
comment  about  Mrs.  Peabody,  or  about 
a  number  of  other  people  that  came  from 
my  State,  there  were  three  young  people 
tnat  came  from  Massachusetts  who  died 
in  the  Southern  part  of  this  country  as 
a  result  of  racial  discrimination  and  I 


am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  hear  the 
Ideals  of  any  of  those  young  people  put 
on  as  some  kind  of  a  laughing  or  joking 
matter. 

This  Is  a  serious  matter,  Mr.  President, 
and  all  of  us  are  attempting  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  seriously. 

I.  for  one,  will  not  remain  silent  when 
there  are  going  to  be  aspersions  or  mis- 
representations in  terms  of  either  the 
motivations  or  the  attempt  of  any  of  the 
citizens  of  my  State  to  battle  against 
discrimination. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Walt  a  minute,  now, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  still  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Gold  WATER).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  shaU  yield  In  just 
a  minute. 

Let  me  get  this  a  bit  in  perspective. 

I  did  not  mean  any  aspersion  against 
any  persons  from  Massachusetts  who 
died. 

I  did  not  talk  about  three  people  dying. 
I  am  just  as  serious  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is.  He  says  all  the  tests. 
He  finally  admits  there  is  a  test.  Some 
States  come  under  it  and  some  States  do 
not.  I  wish  I  had  the  reporter  here  to 
read  it  back.  Now  the  Senator  is  finally 
coming  to  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  the  test.  They 
did  not  have  this  In  Massachusetts  on 
November  1,  1964.  He  said  they  did  not 
qualify  under  that  test  and  that  Is  how 
they  named  them.  So.  we  are  at  start- 
ing point  1.  This,  in  and  of  itself,  applies 
to  those  States  that  meet  that  very,  very 
peculiar  10-year  vintage  test. 
Now  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  it  is  interesting  that  the  Senator 
from    Massachusetts    says    that   he   is 
covered  under  the  act,  that  he  kind  of 
wants  his  State  to  be  covered  under  the 
act.  That  is  what  we  want.  Florida  \s 
covered  under  the  act  the  way  Massachu- 
setts is  now,  but  the  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida are  willing  for  Florida  to  be  covered 
under  the  act  like  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  willing  for  his  State  to  be 
covered  under  the  act,  like  every  other  of 
the  49  States  would  be  covered,  so  that 
we  all  could  be  covered  exactly  the  same 
way.  That  is  an  inconvenience  to  Florida 
because  we  do  not  have  to  file  now.  We 
do  not  have  to  have  a  preclearance  now. 
But  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  going  to  be  able  to  look  at 
the  history  and  the  pattern  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  know  that  we  have  not 
been  discriminating  and  that  we  are  not 
discriminating.  He  can  make  a  pro  forma 
clearance  of  those  things  that  come  up 
there.  But  then  it  allows,  for  the  first 
time,  for  all  of  the  States  to  be  treated 
equally.  It  allows  for  South  Carolina, 
which  is  doing  better  now,  to  hold  its 
head  up  and  say,  "Yes,  we  are  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  We  do  not  discrim- 
inate. Everyone  Is  under  It.  We  will  get 
our  preclearance  like  everyone  else." 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
what  Is  wrong  with  that.  I  heard  some 
kind  of  argument  that  it  would  dissipate 
the  resources.  I  do  not  see  how  It  dis- 
sipates the  resources  for  the  Attorney 
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General  to  have  a  stamp  made  for  a  pre- 
clearance, and  for  every  State.  If  it  Is 
Massachusetts  not  doing  anything  wrong, 
and  they  are  complying  with  the  law. 
what  is  wrong  with  the  letter  going  up 
there  and  getting  that  preclearance? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 
Massachusetts  was  mentioned  again. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  not  going 
home  yet.  We  will  be  around. 

When  the  Senator  concluded  his  ques- 
tion. I  wanted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wanted  to  make 
something  clear  as  we  have  had  so  much 
confusion  about  covering  and  not  cover- 
ing. I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts :  Does  Massachusetts 
come  under  the  present  requirement  that 
is  imposed  upon  Louisiana  to  have  its 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  Its  legislature  and 
of  its  towns  pwecleared  by  the  Attorney 
General? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  to  that 
particular  question  would  be  no. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Second,  does  Massa- 
chusetts have  the  provision  for  Federal 
registrars  as  the  Deep  South  States  have? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  we  do  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Without  reference  to 
all  the  words  and  all  of  that,  the  point  is 
that  some  of  the  Deep  South  States  are 
covered  by  provisions,  by  requirements, 
by  protections  that  are  not  applicable 
elsewhere.  We  are  not  trying  to  get  out 
from  under  those  protections.  We  are 
just  trying  to  protect  every  citizen  of 
this  Nation,  wherever  he  may  reside, 
from  arbitrary  action,  whether  It  be  by  a 
city  council  or  a  State.  We  know  that 
States  and  towns  everywhere,  in  all  50 
States,  are  capable  of  that  action.  That 
is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  not 
trying  to  disparage  the  ideals,  motiva- 
tions, the  actions  or  the  sacrifices  of  all 
those  who  came  South,  from  the  Sena- 
tor's State  and  elsewhere.  That  is  not  the 
point.  We  are  saying  that  everybody  In 
all  50  States  enjoys  the  same  right  and 
the  same  protection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  as  a  comment  to 
the  Senator,  the  point  that  I  was  making 
in  the  earlier  time  is  that  this  Is  national 
legislation.  All  States  are  within  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  statute.  None  of  us  are 
trying  to  dodge  the  Issue  that  there  is 
established  in  here  a  triggering  device 
that  does  apply  where  there  Is  discrimi- 
nation or  where  there  has  been  discrim- 
ination. 

I  say  my  friend,  the  manager  of  this 
bill,  has  pointed  out  the  existing  situa- 
tion based  upon  current  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.  But  let  me  point  this 
out:  The  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  have  all  supported  na- 
tional legislation  that  had  different  tests. 
To  listen  to  the  argiunents  that  have 
been  made  here  suddenly  a  test  is  some- 
thing entirely  new  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Florida  gets  a  certain  amount  of 
food  stamps  and  so  does  Louisiana.  So 
does  Massachusetts.  But  some  States  get 
more  than  others.  We  put  a  test  In  there 
based  upon  Income  and  other  qualifica- 


tions. Some  States  get  more  under  title  I 
of  elementary  education.  What  is  the 
basis  for  that?  We  say  it  Is  a  national 
act.  We  set  out  in  the  statute  various 
requirements. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  H  the  Senator 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Can  I  finish  on  this 
point? 

It  is  not  dissimilar  from  the  kind  of 
language  that  has  been  read  into  the 
Record.  It  has  a  different  application, 
whether  it  is  directed  to  food  stamps, 
registration  or  health,  whatever  it  might 
be.  Nevertheless,  there  is  language  in 
there  which  qualifies  some  areas  for  food 
stamps,  title  I,  health  programs,  what- 
ever you  might  say.  That  is  based  upon 
what  we  have  ascertained  as  to  be  a 
need — to  be  a  need.  The  particular  need 
In  this  area  happens  to  be  on  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination  against  the  right 
to  vote.  I  really  do  not  understand  those 
who  are  suggesting  that  suddenly  the 
idea  that  we  are  going  to  have  some  kind 
of  language  that  will  be  a  triggering  de- 
vice based  upon  the  findings  and  the 
testimony  over  a  period  of  time  is  some 
entirely  new.  Innovative  and  creative 
concept.  It  Is  as  old  as  legislation  itself. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  yield  for  a  com- 
ment and  then  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  In  a  moment. 

To  equate  the  Inalienable  right  of 
each  and  every  citizen  to  vote  without 
discrimination  with  economic  conditions, 
rules,  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
economic  assistance  under  the  food 
stamps,  and  with  respect  to  income 
levels,  tax  levels,  and  everything  else, 
with  respect  to  schools  and  Impact  aid.  Is 
very  specious  indeed.  All  citizens  are  cre- 
ated equal.  Certainly,  the  Inalienable, 
fundamental,  and  primary  right  is  to 
vote.  Certain  It  Is  that  the  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  are  equal. 

Why  have  different  tests?  Why  have  a 
test  that  would  apply  only  to  South  Caro- 
lina? Why  go  back  to  the  November  1964 
test?  Why  not  bring  It  up  to  date?  This 
Is  1975.  There  has  been  a  marked  change 
in  many,  many  conditions.  We  have  all 
grown  and  matured.  We  do  enjoy  a 
greater  freedom  today  than  we  did  10 
years  ago.  We  are  blessed  in  that  partic- 
ular regard.  Then  why  not  do  what  the 
President.  Senator  Talmaoge,  and  Sen- 
ator Stennis  would  do?  Eliminate  that 
yik-yak  about  the  voting,  how  many  peo- 
ple voted  under  the  poll  tax  or  whatever 
the  device.  We  do  not  have  poll  taxes 
any  more.  We  do  not  have  literacy  tests 
any  more.  If  they  are  archaic,  or  extinct, 
then  why  use  an  archaic  or  extinct  meas- 
ure? That  Is  all  the  Stennis  amendment 
is  saying.  Equal  justice  under  law. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  a  fact  that  even 
a  convicted  murderer  in  due  course  of 
time  becomes  eligible  for  parole. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  right.  But 
the  murderers  of  Massachusetts  are  In 
better  shape  than  the  murderers  of 
South  Carolina  because  those  in  South 


Carolina  are  imder  this  test  of   1964. 
That  is  the  thing  that  rankles  everybody. 

How  in  the  name  of  equality,  and  In 
the  name  of  voting  rights,  can  we  have 
Senators  stand  and  deny  the  equal  ap- 
plication of  this  law?  How  can  we  In 
good  conscience  do  such  a  thing,  unless 
we  reworded  it  wrongly?  That  is  why  I 
was  addressing  my  comments  in  specific 
to  the  support  which  has  been  given  this 
particular  measure  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  There  is  no  gimmickry  in- 
volved. We  are  not  trying  to  get  out  from 
under  it.  We  are  imder  it.  and  we  intend 
to  continue  imder  it.  but  we  would  like 
the  equal  justice  imder  the  law  doctrine 
to  apply  throughout  its  entire  provision 
and  not  let  5(a) ,  which  has  all  the  mean- 
ingful guts  and  the  meaningful  i>arts, 
refer  back  to  4(b)  and  4(b)  start  that 
1964  Attorney  General,  testing  and 
everything  else  under  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  believe  also 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  asked  what 
was  wrong  with  national  coverage.  I  can 
only  assume,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  has 
national  coverage,  that  they  must  be 
talking  about  what  is  wrong  with  having 
a  national  precleau-ance. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  if 
that  is  what  he  meant  by  nationEd  cov- 
erage was  a  national  preclearance? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Having  the  bill  apply 
uniformly  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  he  mean  by  that 
national  preclearance? 

Mr.  CHILES.  To  the  50  States,  that  aU 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  apply 
across  the  Nation  to  the  50  States. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  All  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  do  apply  nationwide. 

Mr.  CHILES.  They  do  not  apply  when 
you  have  a  corrective  that  you  are  going 
back  and  assessing  on  a  record  of  history, 
on  a  record  of  what  past  discrimination 
has  been.  That  is  why  we  say,  "If  you 
are  going  to  use  preclearance,  use  it 
across  the  country." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Is  what  I  thought 
the  Senator  was  referring  to.  The  prob- 
lem with  that  is  that  a  national  preclear- 
ance is  unconstitutional,  and  the  court 
has  made  it  very  clear  that  when  you 
start  at  the  Federal  level  to  tamper  with 
local  election  laws,  you  have  to  do  it  in 
a  way  that  demonstrates  that  there  was 
an  urgent  and  clear  need  to  do  so.  The 
court,  In  the  Katzenbach  case,  uses  the 
phrase  "exceptional  conditions  can  jus- 
tify legislative  measures  not  otherwise 
appropriate." 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Not  at  the  moment. 
"Not  otherwise  appropriate."  Exceptional 
circumstances.  And  the  court  found  In 
the  case  of  the  six  States  totally  covered 
and  the  one  State  that  is  half  covered 
that  those  exceptional  circumstances 
existed. 

However,  in  the  case  of  Oregon  against 
Mitchell,  the  Supreme  Court  found  that 
those  exceptional  circumstances  did  not 
exist,  when  it  struck  down  an  act  of  Con- 
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gress  which  would  have  extended  the 
right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds  In  State 
elections. 

What  is  really  happening  here  is  that 
we  are  passing  a  law  which  is,  on  its  face, 
unconstitutional,  so  we  can  get  rid  of 
the  entire  Voting  Rights  Act,  so  Sen- 
ators can  go  home  and  say  to  their  con- 
stituents, "We  have  done  it;  we  have 
eliminated  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  be- 
cause we  have  passed  an  unconstitutional 
section;  it  will  be  struck  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  we  will  not  have  any 
Voting  Rights  Act." 

We  can  do  that,  but  I  think  It  would 
be  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  On  the  Senator's  own 
time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Section  201  of  the  act 
provides  for  a  national  prohibition 
against  a  literacy  test.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  argue  that  that  is  imcon- 
stitutional,  and  yet  it  goes  against  the 
right  of  a  registrar  to  impose  a  literacy 
test. 

Having  been  a  member  of  a  State  legis- 
lature for  a  number  of  years,  and  having 
heard  lawyers  argue  whether  a  bill  is 
constitutional  or  imconstitutional  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  would  say  that  any  of 
us  who  are  handicapped  with  a  law  de- 
gree, I  think,  can  stand  up  and  say  this 
Is  or  is  not  constitutional,  but  I  will  take 
the  other  side  and  say  there  is  nothing 
In  the  Stennis  amendment  that  would  be 
unconstitutional,  absolutely  nothing  that 
would  prohibit  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  passing  a  imiform 
application  of  law  that  would  govern  the 
constitutional  giving  of  voting  rights  to 
citizens. 

Nothing  whatsoever  would  be  imcon- 
stitutional. I  would  stake  my  reputation 
on  that.  I  stake  it  on  it  today.  I  have  no 
problem  in  doing  that  whatsoever,  and 
just  as  the  Senator  from  California  can 
say  it  is  unconstitutional,  I  say  there  is 
no  way  in  the  world  anyone  can  deter- 
mine that,  but  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  knock  down  a  law 
seeking  to  protect,  on  a  uniform  basis, 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  and  not  to 
have  discrimination  against  them  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  in  my  mind  on  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  repeat- 
edly this  afternoon  the  question  has 
come  up  as  to  whether  or  not  this  legis- 
lation is  sectional  or  national  in  nature. 

I  think  it  should  be  very  clear  to  any- 
one who  has  followed  the  history  of  the 
act  at  all  that  it  is  national  legislation. 
For  anyone  who  has  anj  doubt  of  it,  I 
would  suggest  they  turn  to  the  Senate 
committee  report  on  page  65,  appendix 
A.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  appendix  A  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRs  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Appbhdix  A:  Statss  aito  SiTBDivisioira  Co  vised 

BT  THX  VOTTNO  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
1968 


South  Carolina. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina:  Anson  County,  Beaiifort 
County,  Bertie  County,  Bladen  County,  Cam- 
den County,  Caswell  County,  Chowan  County, 
Cleveland  County,  Craven  County,  Ciimber- 
land  County,  Edgecombe  County,  fVanklln 
County,  Gaston  County,  Gates  County,  Gran- 
ville County,  Greene  County,  Guilford  Coun- 
ty, Halifax  County,  Harnett  County,  Hert- 
ford County,  Hoke  County,  Lee  County, 
lienolr  County,  Martin  Coimty,  Nash  County, 
Northampton  County,  Onslow  County,  Pas- 
quotank County,  Perquimans  County,  Person 
Covmty,  Pitt  County,  Robeson  County,  Rock- 
Ingham  County,  Scotland  County,  Union 
Coxrnty,  Vance  County,  Wake  County,'  Wash- 
ington County,  Wayne  County,  Wilson 
Coimty. 

Arizona:  Apache  County,'  Coconino  Coun- 
ty, Navajo  County,'  Tuma  County. 

Idaho:  Elmore  County.' 

Hawaii:  Honolulu. 


Appendix  B  :  States  and  Sxtbdivisions  Covered 
BT  THE  Voting  Rights  Acr  Amendments 
OF  1970 

1970 

Coverage  continued  as  to  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  the  39  North  Carolina  counties, 
and  Honolulu  County,  Hawaii.  Newly  covered 
Jurisdictions  were: 

'Alaska:  Anchorage  Election  District, 
Kodlak  Election  District,  Aleutian  Islands 
Election  District,  Palrbanks-Fort  Yukon 
Election  District. 

Arizona:  Apache  County,'  Cochise  Coun- 
ty, Coconino  County,'  Mohave  County,  Navajo 
County,'  Pima  County,  Pinal  County,  Santa 
Cruz  County. 

California:  Monterey  County,  Yuba  Coun- 
ty. 

Connecticut:  Southbury,  Groton,  Mans- 
field. 

Idaho:  Elmore  County.' 

New  Hampshire:  Rlndge,  MlUsfleld,  Plnk- 
hams  Grant,  Stewardstown,  Stratford,  Ben- 
ton,  Antrim.   Boscawen,   Newlngton,   Unity. 

New  York:  Bronx  County,  Kings  County, 
New  York  County. 

Maine:  Caswell  plantation.  Limestone, 
Ludlow,  Nashville  plantation.  Reed  Planta- 
tion, Woodland,  Unorg.  Terr,  of  Connor,  New 
Gloucester,  Sullivan,  Winter  Harbor,  Chelsea, 
Somervllle  plantation,  Carroll  plantation, 
Charleston,  Webster  plantation,  Waldo,  Bed- 
dlngton.  Cutler. 

Massachusetts:  Bourne,  Sandwich,  Sunder- 
land, Amherst,  Belchertown,  Ayer,  Shirley, 
Wtentham,  Harvard. 

Wyoming:  CampbeU  County. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  makes  it  clear  that 
this  is  a  national  bill.  What  are  the  States 
covered  under  the  1965  act?  Alaska,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  some  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina,  Arizona,  Idaho, 
and  Hawaii. 

The  question  came  up  a  minute  ago  as 
to  whether  Massachusetts  was  covered. 

Look  at  appendix  B,  showing  what 
happened  under  the  1970  amendments.  I 
am  not  going  to  read  the  detail,  because 
it  will  appear  in  the  Record.  Alaska, 
Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
New  Hampshire,  three  counties  In  New 
York  which  have  to  prefile,  which  have 
to  send  in  their  mimicipal  ordinances  to 
the  Attorney  General,  from  metropolitan 
New  York. 

It  is  a  national  bill.  Coimties  in  Maine, 
counties  in  Massachusetts,  Campbell 
County  in  Wyoming. 


Georgia. 

Iioulslana. 

Sfflnlaslppl. 


^  Obtained  exemption  via  Section  4(a)  law- 
nMt. 


This  Is  a  national  bill,  and  when  peo- 
ple raise  that  question,  if  they  will  just 
refer  to  appendix  A,  it  Is  all  laid  out 
there :  A,  B,  C. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  my  time,  just  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Where  is  the  State  of 
Maryland?  If  it  is  a  national  bill,  where 
is  Maryland? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  There  are  States  to  the 
north  of  Maryland,  States  to  the  south 
of  Maryland,  and  States  to  the  west  of 
Maryland  that  are  all  covered.  There 
is  not  anything  sectional  about  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  What  about  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  have  had  the  happy 
experience  that  we  overcame  this  prob- 
lem at  an  earlier  date  than  some  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Oh? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  There  are  some  to  the 
north,  some  to  the  west,  and  some  to 
the  south,  and  there  would  be  some  to 
the  east  if  we  had  anything  to  the  east 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  looking  at  ap- 
pendix A.  I  want  to  read  It  over  again, 
and  I  shall  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  with  the  notation  under  there, 
"Minus  Maryland." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Happily  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Happily  so. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
questions  as  to  this  bill  Is  whether  the 
trigger  mechanism  would  remain  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  itself  says  no.  The 
trigger  mechanism  would  be  wiped  out 
by  this  amendment.  If  Senators  will  read 
page  1  of  the  amendment,  lines  6  and 
7,  nothing  could  be  more  clear.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  Is  repealed. 

Is  there  any  doubt  about  that?  We 
would  be  left,  Mr.  President,  with  only 
a  bill  which  requires  reports  to  the  At- 
torney General  on  various  redistricting 
and  other  matters.  That  would  be  a  big 
burden,  because  in  10  years  they  had 
some  4,400  items  of  that  kind  to  pass 
on,  and  that,  relatively  speaking,  Is  a 
small  part  of  the  United  States.  One 
could,  at  a  very  minimum,  multiple  that 
by  5  or  10  times. 

And  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
cannot  be  changed,  because  no  one  could 
anticipate  what  would  occur,  and  there- 
fore another  amendment  to  change  It 
does  not  qualify.  It  could  only  be  changed 
by  unanimous  consent.  So  the  Senate  Is 
locked  Into  voting  on  this  as  it  Is. 

That  Is  very  Important,  and  for  this 
reason:  The  figure  relating  to  10  years, 
Mr.  President,  is  In  section  4  of  the  bill. 
That  is  the  figure  that  relates  to  10  years. 
It  Is  found  at  page  1  of  the  bill — now 
speaking  of  the  bill,  not  the  amend- 
ment— lines  4  to  6,  inclusive,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  at 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty". 
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Mr.  President,  if  that  Is  stricken  out 
because  all  of  section  4  Is  stricken  out. 
including  what  is  in  this  bill  as  well  as 
what  is  in  the  old  law  that  has  carried 
over  into  the  new  law,  then  this  becomes 
a  bill  without  a  date  at  all,  in  perpetuity. 
Therefore,  every  State  in  the  United 
States  would  have  to  qualify  before  the 
Attorney  General  on  anything  it  does 
about  voting. 

I  think  that  raises  a  most  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  stands  up  at  all  in 
terms  of  constitutionality.  And  even  If 
it  should  survive  that,  it  is  an  extremely 
cumbersome  and  unintended  action  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for  those 
reasons  alone,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  rejected.    \ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  from  New  York  answer  a 
question  that  Is  disturbing  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First  of  aU,  I  think 
the  notion  that  we  would  want  to  apply 
this  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
certainly  is  one  that  every  Senator  can 
easily  associate  himself  with.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  although  some  parts  of  this 
bill  disturbed  me,  in  that  three  counties 
in  my  State  are  covered  under  one  sec- 
tion because  of  the  triggering  mechan- 
ism, and  I  do  not  think  that  those  three 
counties,  because  of  the  way  the  trigger- 
ing mechanism  was,  written  really  have 
any  discrimination.  Two  of  them  hap- 
pen to  have  military  institutions  in  them 
of  a  large  size  and  they  are  triggered  be- 
cause not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  voted  during  that  elec- 
tion that  we  use  as  the  new  triggering 
date.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  be 
supporting  an  amendment  to  this  bill  on 
that  score  alone  because  I  think  we  can 
rectify  that  eventually. 

I  am  rather  concerned  that  we  might 
be  voting  for  an  amendment  that  could 
render  the  bill  unconstitutional,  and  that 
is  what  is  bothering  me.  I  do  not  want  to 
vote  for  such  an  amendment.  Yet  I  want 
to  support  an  amendment  that  broadens 
the  scope  as  much  as  possible  within  con- 
stitutional limits. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  argument 
that  the  triggering  mechanisms  have 
made  this  a  national  bill  because  what 
they  have  done  is  to  the  extent  that  they 
make  sense  they  have  brought  those 
States  and  coimties  within  its  scope,  but 
to  the  extent  that  that  5  percent  and  50 
percent  do  not  make  sense  they  are  arbi- 
trary. 

I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  rather 
than  see  It  destroyed  by  an  imconstitu- 
tional amendment. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York: 
I  have  tried  to  read  the  amendment.  It 
Is  very  difiacult  for  me  to  put  it  into  con- 
text. Would  the  Senator  explain  to  me 
in  light  of  the  major  cases  in  point  what 
his  views  are  as  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment versus  the  total  constitutionality 
of  the  act? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment, because  there  is  no  basic  cause, 
even  historic  cause,  for  bringing  about 
this  kind  of  regulation,  the  voting  pro- 
cedures in  the  States,  raises  questions 
of  very  doubtful  constitutionality.  I  be- 
lieve those  questions  are  made  even 
stronger  against  the  amendment  by  the 


fact  that,  If  we  pass  It  as  I  have  just 
demonstrated,  it  will  be  a  law  without 
date.  It  will  be  in  perpetuity.  Therefore, 
I  believe  there  are  very  serious  questions, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  this  amendment, 
if  enacted,  would  stand  up. 

On  the  basic  Issue  of  national  appli- 
cability, I  will  read  just  one  paragraph 
which  answers  the  question  In  the  Kat- 
zenbach  case.  I  think  the  Senator's  own 
assistant  had  It.  At  least,  it  was  just  here 
in  front  of  me  a  minute  ago. 

The  Katzenbach  case  answers  the 
question  of  the  national  character  of  this 
bill  by  saying,  and  I  quote  from  page  334 
to  335  of  the  opinion,  speaking  of  this 
act: 

The  Act  suspends  new  voting  regulations 
pending  scrutiny  by  federal  authorities  to 
determine  whether  their  use  would  violate 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  This  may  have 
been  an  uncommon  exercise  of  congressional 
power,  as  South  Carolina  contends,  but  the 
Court  has  recognized  that  exceptional  con- 
ditions can  justify  legislative  measures  not 
otherwise  appropriate. 

It  cites  a  case : 

Congress  knew  that  some  of  the  States 
covered  by  §  4(b)  of  the  Act  had  resorted  to 
the  extraordinary  stratagem  of  contriving 
new  rules  of  various  kinds  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  voting  discrimination 
in  the  face  of  adverse  federal  court  decrees. 
Congress  had  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
States  might  try  similar  maneuvers  in  the 
future  in  order  to  evade  the  remedies  for  vot- 
ing discrimination  contained  in  the  Act  it- 
self. Under  the  compulsion  of  these  unique 
circumstances.  Congress  responded  in  a  per- 
missibly decisive  manner. 

The  court,  therefore,  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  that  section. 

The  rest  of  the  national  coverage  is 
completed  by  the  fact  that  section  3  gives 
the  Attorney  General  the  power  to  sue 
in  situations  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  trigger.  So  that  in  terms  of  liability 
for  voter  discrimination  based  upon, 
first,  the  trigger,  which  has  been  sus- 
tained, or  discrimination,  otherwise,  the 
act  gives  complete  coverage  to  every 
person  and  every  State  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  for  some 
further  comments  with  regard  to  consti- 
tutionality? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  not  sure  the  Senator 
was  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  I  ren- 
dered my  opinion.  I  felt  that  this  would 
not  in  any  way  hold  the  act  to  be  im- 
constitutional. I  stand  by  that  opinion. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  Interested  in  the 
Senator's  explanation.  I  apologize  for  not 
being  present.  I  think  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  those  of  us  who  were  not  present 
but  then  did  hear  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Florida 
once  again.  It  is  on  my  time.  So  I  would 
like  him  to  express  his  views  to  me. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that.  If  he  has 
any  problems  in  that  regard  of  the  con- 
stitutionality, I  really  do  not  think  he 
needs  to  have  them.  If  he  listens  to  the 
language  of  the  Katzenbach  case,  the 
reason  for  the  court's  discussion  and  how 
the  court  was  really  sort  of  agonizing  for 
a  reason  in  that  case,  it  wets  on  the  basis 


that  in  1965  and  when  the  amendments 
were  passed  what  Congress  had  done  was 
to  say  to  a  section  of  the  States  as  to 
the  trigger  provision  that  these  States 
are  going  to  be  treated  differently.  The 
court  was  reaching  for  how  one  could 
dp  that  and  have  it  be  constitutional, 
without  having  the  unequal  application 
of  the  law,  without  applying  the  law  un- 
equally. That  was  the  real  concern  of 
the  court,  and  that  was  the  concern  of 
that  decision  and  the  language  cited. 

I  do  not  think  the  court  would  have 
had  any  problem,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  will  have  any  problem  in  this  act, 
by  saying  that  we,  the  public  policy- 
makers of  the  country,  are  going  to  pass 
an  act  that  is  going  to  apply  uniformly 
to  all  50  States,  and  the  purpose  of 
that  act  Is  to  protect  the  voting  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  see  that  no  one  In 
any  State  discriminates  against  those 
citizens,  regardless  of  what  their  past 
actions  have  been,  regardless  of  what 
their  future  actions  would  be. 

I  really  think  the  court  would  not  have 
had  any  problem  In  the  Katzenbach 
case,  and  it  could  have  rendered  a  deci- 
sion, with  no  problem  ^t  all.  had  sdl  of 
the  States  been  covere     ^t  that  time. 

But  because  they  only  covered  a  sec- 
tion of  the  States,  that  was  the  reason 
for  the  language  In  the  Katzenbach  case 
and  that  was  the  reason  that  the  court 
had  to  go  through  an  agonizing  process 
to  determine  whether  one  could  give  that 
unequal  application.  That  is  the  only 
problem  in  that  case  and  the  only  real 
reason. 

So  to  cite  it  to  say  that  it  now  would 
raise  some  specter  that  this  act  would 
be  imconstitutional,  because  of  the  uni- 
form application,  I  think  is  the  furthest 
thing  from  any  problem. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  the  act  will  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  one  question.  Then  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  look 
at  the  language  in  the  amendment  which 
charges  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  with 
the  responsibility  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment and  indicates  he  Is  to  report  back 
as  to  exemptions  under  it  by  July  1, 1976? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  That  language  gives 
him  the  duty  to  report  back  to  Congress 
what  he  thinks  the  States  have  done. 
That  does  not  exempt  any  State,  If  the 
Senator  will  read  that  language.  It  does 
not  give  him  the  right  to  exempt  any 
State.  It  tells  him  to  give  his  recommen- 
dations, give  his  report  of  what  he  finds 
the  history  has  been  going  on  and  what 
his  proposal  is,  because  many  of  us  feel 
that  we  should  have  a  way.  or  any  State 
should  have  a  way  to  be  able  to  earn 
Its  way  out  of  this  and.  if  we  are  going 
to  cover  the  50  States,  provide  that  would 
have  him  report  his  findings.  In  no  way 
does  that  give  him  any  discretion. 

I  do  not  think  that  should  give  the 
Senator  any  concern. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add 
that:  Is  the  Senator  talking  about  the 
report  languaige  in  this  amendment? 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  entirely  correct  on  that.  This  is  strict- 
ly asking  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
give  the  report  to  Congress  by  which  he 
could  recommend  criteria  to  allow  States 
to  so-called  bailout,  in  other  words,  to 
earn  their  way  out  from  imder  this  act. 
All  it  is  is  a  report. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  criteria  does  he 
use  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Under  this  provision  every- 
one would  be  covered. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  No. 
Mr.  NUNN.  This  covers  everyone  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  criteria  do  we 
tise  in  the  United  States  in  the  mean- 
time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  would  be  the  same 
criteria  he  is  using  today,  and  as  to  smy 
one  of  the  five  or  six  States  that  are 
covered,  when  they  are  having  a  voting 
act  law  changed  or  they  are  changing  a 
boundary  or  changing  a  polling  place, 
then  it  has  to  come  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  preclearance.  If  he  feels  it  is  a 
State  that  has  no  history  of  discrimina- 
tion, he  gets  the  stamp  out  and  he  says 
"clear." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  criteria  does  he 
use  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  clear,  under  the  Senator's  last  ex- 
planation? Is  that  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator, 
other  than  the  same  criteria  he  is  using 
with  respect  to  the  States  that  are 
covered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  have  a  statute 
that  specifically  tells  him  what  to  use 
right  now.  Is  that  going  to  be  carried 
over  in  this? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  would  be.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  repeal  that.  Anything  he 
has  would  not  be  changed.  It  is  just  that 
he  would  be  applying  it  to  all  the  States, 
including  my  own  State  of  Florida,  be- 
cause we  are  not  undei  the  act.  He  would 
be  applying  that  criteria  to  Florida  as 
well  as  to  Alabama  and  everywhere  else. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  any  new  criteria 
in  this  bill  would  also  be  applied  across 
the  land  by  the  Attorney  General,  under 
the  Senator  from  Florida's  interpretation 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi's  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  would  not  be 
any  pure  discretion  on  his  part  as  to 
what  is  discrimination  or  is  not?  The 
Senator  is  saying  that  it  would  be  statu- 
torily defined? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No  different  from  what 
it  is  today.  If  he  has  some  kind  of  wide 
discretion  today  over  those  six  States, 
he  would  have  it  over  all  of  them. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  we  pass  this  bill 
with  this  amendment,  with  the  other 
criteria  in  this  bill,  it  would  be  applied 
nationally    by    the    Attorney    General, 
under  the  Senate's  amendment? 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  made  sm  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
amendment  would  Invalidate  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act.  I  think  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Florida  correct- 
ly answered  that  it  would  not.  However, 
I  wish  to  read  from  the  highest  author- 
ity in  the  United  States— to  wit,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States : 

Amendment   XV 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

I  certainly  think  that  under  this  pro- 
vision, congressional  action,  such  as  the 
proposed  amendments,  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  citizens  to  vote  would  be  declared 
constitutional. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  care  to  comment  on  the 
case  the  Senator  from  New  York  dis- 
cussed? Is  it  the  Senator's  interpretation 
of  that  case 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    The    Katzenbach 
case? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Katzenbach  case. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  correct.  Under  the  15th  amendment, 
which  I  have  just  read.  Congress  can 
pass  legislation  to  guarantee  the  right 
to  vote,  and  that  legisIaUon  would  be 
upheld,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  the  15th  amendment. 
Mr,  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Does    the    Senator 
from  Massachusetts  seek  recognition' 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sur- 
render the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  very  lengthy  debate  on  this  issue. 
It  may  be  the  most  important  vote  that 
the  Senate  takes  on  the  whole  question 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  With  all  the 
debate  we  have  heard,  I  do  not  think 
any  of  the  proponents  of  the  so-called 
Stennis  amendment  have  said  that  the 
effect  of  the  Stennis  amendment  would  be 
to  repeal  section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  In  fact,  the  language  in  the 
amendment  clearly  spells  out  that  its 
purpose,  its  primary  purpose,  is  to  repeal 
section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

If  that  is  true,  if  that  is  clear,  and 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  that,  then  there 
is  further  no  doubt  that  by  repealing  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
we  are  gutting  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

TTie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  said 
that  we  all  wanted  to  get  under  the  tent. 
Well,  there  would  not  be  any  tent  11  we 
were  to  adopt  this  amendment,  because 
repealing  section  4  of  the  act  would  re- 
move the  tent.  So  we  would  not  be  talking 
about  anything — we  would  not  have  a 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
tent  is  section  5.  if  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  No  State  comes  out 
if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  South 
Carolina  is  still  under  the  act;  Alabama 


is  still  imder  the  act;  Georgia  is  still 
imder  the  act;  Louisiana  is  still  under 
the  act;  Mississippi  is  still  imder  the  act. 

The  only  thing  we  do  if  we  adopt  the 
Stennis  amendment  is  to  add  some  44 
more  States.  We  enlarge  the  tent.  Sec- 
tion 3  is  still  there.  There  is  no  way  in 
the  world  that  we  take  anybody  out. 

The  Senator  says  we  repeal  the  trigger 
We  extend  the  trigger.  We  make  it  apply 
to  everybody.  We  repeal  language  that 
says.  "You  go  back  and  take  the  history 
prior  to  1965."  We  repeal  that,  and  we 
say  that  every  citizen  in  this  country  is 
entitled  to  have  his  voting  rights  pro- 
tected, in  every  State. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
making  a  mistake  if  he  says  we  are  re- 
lieving any  State,  any  Southern  State 
that  is  now  under  the  act,  from  anything 
from  any  provision. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  easy 
to  carry  things  away  f orensically  In  a  de- 
bate of  this  kind,  on  a  very  delicate  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality;  but  the  point 
is  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  law  Is 
dismantled  by  this  amendment. 

The  structure  of  the  law  depends  for 
its  constitutionality  on  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  history  In  given  areas 
based  upon  the  triggering  device  of  pat- 
terns or  practices  of  the  denial  of  vot- 
ing. So  the  court  has  sustained  consti- 
tutionality, based  upon  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  antecedent  state  of  facts.  But 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  are 
sweeping  away  that  state  of  facts. 
Therefore,  all  they  are  doing  is  saying 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  given  authority,  with  no  cri- 
teria, to  review  everything  that  relates 
to  voting.  That  is  aU  he  is  told. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  Does  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  on  my  time,  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  the  rule.  It  is  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  this  question:  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  this  amendment  sweeps  away 
the  whole  constitutional  justification  for 
the  act  as  found  in  the  Katzenbach  case 
and  gives  to  the  Attorney  General  simply 
power  to  review  everybody's  voting  pro- 
cedures and  voting  actions,  with  no  cri- 
teria at  all? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Which  is  an  Impossible 
situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  which  must  be  de- 
clared imconstltutlonal. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  sure  that  the  pro- 
ponents must  know  that  it  is  an  impos- 
sible situation.  I  called  it  a  smoke  screen, 
because  obviously  it  is.  The  Senators 
know  that  the  Attorney  General  could 
not  possibly  do  that.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  correct. 

Let  us  stop  fooling  ourselves,  and  let 
us  stop  fooling  the  people.  We  know  what 
the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  section  4  would 
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be  on  this  act.  We  just  would  not  have 
a  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Following  the  thought 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  which  I 
share:  Is  it  not  a  fact — asking  a  ques- 
tion— that  what  is  being  done  is  up- 
dating the  entire  1965  act  to  1975  and 
that  in  the  updating  thereof,  different 
experiences  are  being  added?  One  ex- 
perience is  the  bilingual  situation  and 
the  testing  going  on. 

Another  situation  is  under  Baker  ver- 
sus Carr.  where  there  was  redistricting 
and  gerrymandering.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  tests  now  that  this  particular  law  up- 
dates, and  when  you  go  back  to  section  4, 
that  is  the  old  test,  the  literacy  test,  the 
poll  tax,  and  not  having  less  than  50 
percent  as  certified. 

What  you  are  doing  is  enlarging  that 
test.  You  are  not  extinguishing  that  test 
at  all,  but  you  bring  in  all  the  States, 
a  general  test  for  every  one  of  the  50 
States.  That  does  not  relieve  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  one  iota  from  sub- 
mitting, under  the  voting  rights  laws 
as  proposed  in  this  legislation.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  respect  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  I 
disagree  with  him.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  amendment  at  all. 

I  believe  the  effect  of  repealing  section 
4  is  to  do  away  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  on  his  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Senate  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  Stan- 
ley Pottinger  on  Jime  2  to  Congressman 
Edwards,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Rights  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  fioor  manager  of  the  bill  in 
the  House.  What  was  at  issue  was  an 
amendment  that  Congressman  Wiggins 
had  introduced,  which  would  have  ap- 
plied nationwide.  It  would  have  extended 
the  preclearance  provisions  to  every 
State,  every  municipality,  every  juris- 
diction in  which  there  was  less  than  a 
50-percent  turnout  of  a  minority.  A 
minority  was  defined  as  blacks  or  the 
language  minorities.  In  other  words,  a 
national  coverage  imder  preclearance. 

Pottinger  replies,  and  to  save  time,  I 
shall  not  read  the  whole  letter,  but  I  will 
read  the  last  paragraph: 

I  believe  It  would  be  entirely  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  consider  various  approaches 
to  omnlbxis  voting  rights  legislation  once  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  been  ex- 
tended. Presently,  the  paramount  concern 
of  Congress  in  this  area  should  be  extension 
of  the  Act.  I  do  not  believe  that  consider- 
ation of  radically  new  approaches  this  late 
In  Congress'  deliberations  on  extension 
woxUd  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's position  that  first  priority  must  go  to 
the  enactment  of  an  extension  act  by  August 
6.  1975.  Each  of  H.R.  6985's— 


That  is  the  amendment — 
changes  which  Is  listed  above  raises  con- 
siderable legal,  administrative  and  policy  Is- 
sues. I  do  not  believe  such  issues  could  be 
adequately  explored  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  prior  committee  hearings.  WhUe  I 
am  sympathetic  with  the  goal  of  designing 
permanent,  national  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion, I  recommend  that  the  Congress  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  promptly,  so  that  It 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  give  mature, 
reflective  consideration  to  proposals  such  as 
H.R.  6985. 

That  is  signed  by  Pottinger. 
.  I  have  tried  for  the  past  45  minutes 
to  get  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  on  the  phone — Mr.  Levi.  He  in- 
dicated, apparently  to  his  secretary,  that 
he  was  on  the  phone;  that  he  would 
call  me  back.  We  called  again;  he  said 
he  was  on  the  phone;  he  would  call  me 
back.  Forty-five  minutes  have  gone  by. 
He  still  has  not  called  me  back.  I  have 
to  assume  that  Stanley  Pottinger,  who 
is  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Division,  still  speaks 
for  the  administration.  He  testified  at 
the  House  hearings  and  this  is  his  letter 
saying,  let  us  get  an  act  and  let  us  not 
get  Involved  in  byways  with  mischiev- 
ous amendments  that  may  very  well  un- 
dermine the  very  nature  of  what  this 
bill  is  about. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  On  the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  I  have  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  2, 1975. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights 
and  Constitutional  Rights.  Judiciary 
Committee.  V.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Edwards:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  28.  1975.  requesting  our 
opinion  of  the  appropriateness  of  HJl.  6986 
as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  6219. 

H.R.  6985  appears  designed  to  serve  as 
permanent  nation-wide  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. It  provides  for  several  notable  changes 
from  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965: 

1.  The  trigger  formula  would  rely  solely  on 
statistics,  and  not  on  any  discriminatory 
practices; 

2.  Coverage  would  be  redetermined  every 
two  years; 

3.  Covered  Jurisdictions  would  be  required 
to  submit  all  their  voting  practices  and  pro- 
ceaures  for  federal  review  rather  than  limit- 
ing such  review  to  changes  in  practices  and 
procedures; 

4.  The  Act  would  forbid  discrimination  on 
account  of  national  origin; 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Census  would  be  required 
to  conduct  a  biennial  survey  of  voting  age 
persons  to  determine  voter  registration  and 
participation  by  race,  color,  or  national  or- 
igin. All  persons  would  be  required  to  provide 
this  Information. 

I  believe  It  would  be  entirely  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  consider  various  approaches 
to  ononibus  voting  rights  legislation  once  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  been  extended 


Presently,  the  paramount  concern  of  Con- 
gress In  this  area  should  be  extension  of  the 
Act.  I  do  not  believe  that  consideration  of 
radically  new  approaches  this  late  In  Con- 
gress' deliberations  on  extension  would  be 
consUtent  with  the  Administration's  position 
that  first  priority  must  go  to  the  enactment 
of  an  extension  act  by  August  6,  1975.  Each 
of  H.R.  6985s  changes  which  U  listed  above 
raises  considerable  legal,  administrative  and 
policy  issues.  I  do  not  believe  such  Issues 
could  be  adequately  explored  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  without  prior  committee  hearings 
While  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  goal  of 
designing  permanent,  national  voting  rights 
legislation,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  promptly,  so 
that  It  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  give 
mature,  reflective  consideration  to  proposals 
such  as  H.R.  6985. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Stanlet  Pottinger, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  to  ask  one  question  of  the  Senator 
fromCahfomia? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  says  the 
letter  is  dated  June  2. 1  am  sure  he  heard 
the  President's  letter  this  afternoon 
dated  yesterday.  When  it  comes  to  speak- 
ing for  the  administration,  is  it  not 
rather  clear  that  the  letter  from  the 
President,  dated  yesterday,  is  the  voice 
of  the  administration,  more  so  than  a 
letter  by  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  June? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  President's  letter 
states  that,  "My  flrst  priority  is  to  ex- 
tend the  Voting  Rights  Act." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  So  I  think  we  have  to 
take  the  President's  letter  at  face  value. 
He  says  his  flrst  priority  Is  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Quite  honestly,  I  tell  my  friend  from 
Mississippi,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
Presidents  letter  that  specifically  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  problem  that  is  posed 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  namely,  the  repeal  of  section 
4  and  the  extension  of  the  preclearance 
provisions  to  every  district  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the 
President  has  advocated  in  that  letter 
the  application  of  this  act  nationwide? 
Is  that  not  the  substance  of  a  major  part 
of  his  letter? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  letter  does  state  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  see  a  nationwide  law, 
but  he  does  not  refer  to  what  he  wants 
In  such  a  nationwide  law.  He  does  not 
say  that  he  would  like  to  see  section  4 
repealed.  Nor  does  he  say  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  preclearance  provisions  of 
section  5  extended  nationwide.  It  Just 
says  he  wants  a  nationwide  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Every  Senator  can 
judge  for  himself.  I  wanted  to  point  out 
the  difference  in  the  dates  and  that  the 
President  has  written  a  strong  letter. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  to  me  on  my  own 
time  for  just  1  minute? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  made  some 
point  of  the  chronological  sequence  of 
the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  ought  to  take  this  letter 
from  the  President  in  some  historical 
perspective. 

I  was  serving  with  the  President  in 
the  other  body  in  1965,  when  this  bill 
was  first  passed.  The  President,  at  that 
time,  moved  to  substitute,  which  would 
have  virtually  destroyed  the  bill  at  that 
time.  That  was  his  position.  He  has  been 
perfectly  open  and  consistent  and  forth- 
right about  it. 

In  1970,  when  the  extension  of  the  bill 
was  up,  the  President  moved  what  was, 
at  that  time,  called  the  Mitchell  bill,  or 
the  Mitchell  amendment.  The  President 
moved  it  as  a  Member  of  the  House.  That 
was  his  position.  It  is  on  the  record.  His 
position  has  not  changed  in  that  letter. 
It  is  the  same  position  he  had  In  1965, 
the  same  position  he  had  in  1970,  and 
the  same  position  he  expresses  in  the 
letter.  It  is  all  on  the  record. 

So  the  letter  really  does  not  add  any- 
thing to  this  debate,  nor  does  it  take 
anything  away. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  twice,  overwhelmingly,  to 
invoke  cloture.  Those  votes  indicate  the 
Senate's  desire  to  take  up  and  to  resolve 
this  question  of  the  extension  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  We  have  heard 
a  rather  lengthy,  sometimes  very  spirit- 
ed debate  on  this  issue.  And  now  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
who  has  indicated  already,  by  his  votes, 
that  he  favors  an  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  has  raised  some  valid 
questions.  He  is  concerned  as  to  whether 
the  repeal  of  section  4  would  make  this 
act  unconstitutional. 

Lawyers  will  disagree  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  act.  That  is  why  we 
have  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  tell  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  any  more  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
can  tell  him  whether  this  act  will  be  un- 
constitutional or  not.  I  personally  believe 
that  if  section  4  is  repealed  the  act  would 
be  unconstitutional.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  personally  believes  it  will  be  con- 
stitutional. But  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  will  have  to  decide 
the  question  on  his  own.  I  respect  him 
for  having  raised  that  question  and  I 
hope  some  assistance  will  be  given  to  him 
as  to  whether  it  is  constitutional  or  not. 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  read  the  case 
and  I  think,  with  respect  to  this  bill  and 
with  respect  to  that  bill,  they  are  both 
right.  I  do  not  think  the  case  stands  for 
anything  with  respect  to  constitutlonal- 
tty.  I  think  that,  under  one  interpreta- 
tion. It  could  be  valid;  under  another  in- 
terpretation. It  could  be  invalid.  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  wait  for  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  finds 
some  excellent  language  in  there  indi- 
cating that  they  were  squirming  to  find 
it  constitutional  because  it  applied  only 
to  a  region.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  found  some  other  language  in 
there  that  they  foimd  some  very  valid 
national  reasons,  even  though  it  was  only 
regional.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  constitutionality.  So  I  do  not 
think  that  case  stands  squarely  for 
either  proposition. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  arrived  at  a  very 
understandable  conclusion.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  imquestlonably 
Is  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  in  the 
country,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  a  most  able  lawyer.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  right;  we 
are  going  to  have  to  wait  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  on  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tionality. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  this  ques- 
tion and  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomia  this  question.  If  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wants  to  comment  on  it, 
I  should  appreciate  his  comment. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  will 
give  me  his  attention,  as  I  read  the 
amendment,  the  section  that  is  stricken 
from  the  bill  is  a  section  that,  for  the 
first  time,  brings  into  play  the  language 
barrier  problem  of  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can, the  Indian,  the  Alaskan  Indian,  and 
the  Asian  speaking.  That  is  not  In  any 
old  bill.  That  is  brand  new,  is  that  not 
right? 
Mr.  TDNNEY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  we  strike  it  then 
what  we  have  done  is  taken  out  of  this 
bill,  excellent  motives  to  make  the  bill 
apply  nationally,  but  we  have  taken  out 
the  new  thrust  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said  in  his  letter  he 
hoped  we  would  keep  in,  to  wit,  the  ex- 
tension of  this  bill  to  those  who  have 
linguistic  problems  because  of  their  heri- 
tage, mentioning  specifically  Spanish- 
Americans. 

I  look  at  the  bill 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMENICI  (continuing) .  And  we 
strike  that  section  and  then  there  Is  no 
other  criterion  or  reference  to  discrimi- 
nation based  upon  Inability  to  communi- 
cate and,  therefore,  no  statutory  basis 
to  find  the  action  by  a  State  which  might 
or  might  not  deny  voting  rights  because 
of  that  inability,  and  there  would  be  no 
statutory  basis  for  that;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   DOMENICI.   The  Senator  from 
California  knows  I  have  been  arguing 
with  him  about  the  procedure  which  did 
not   permit   us   to   make  some  proper 
amendments  to  these  procedures,  to  these 
triggering  mechanisms,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  knows  of  my  con- 
cern that  section  3  covers  some  coimties 
under  the  guise  of  Spanish-speaking  dis- 
crimination that  really  if  you  looked  into 
them   you   should   have   supported   an 
amendment  that  would  clarify  them. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  an 
opportimity  to  make  those  amendments. 


But  I  make  this  point:  We  could  have 
cleared  them  up  if  we  were  not  in  this 
bind  of  accepting  no  amendments.  I 
think  every  Senator  here  who  is  con- 
cerned about  Spanish  Americans  and 
discrimination  against  them  ought  to 
understand  that  we  are  deleting  the  sec- 
tion that  is  any  statutory  basis  for  an 
Attorney  General,  even  imder  the 
,  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  if  it  were  the  law,  and  we 
no  longer  have  any  criterion  that  is 
linguistically  related  to  culture  and  heri- 
tage for  him  to  base  discrimination  on 
or  voter  discrimination  on  in  any  of 
those  States. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  - 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
Senator's  very  unusual  ethnic  problem  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  I  very  well 
recall  the  Senator's  amendment.  But  I 
think  the  Senator  is  primarily  interested 
in  seeing  that  the  voting  rights  of  his 
constituents,  all  of  his  constituents,  are 
protected.  And  I  can  clearly  say  to  the 
Senator— and  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
matter  for  interpretation — that  if  you 
repeal  section  4,  you  will  not  get  that 
protection. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  can  teU  the  Sena- 
tor, whether  or  not  I  find  that  the  trig- 
gering mechanism  is  not  terribly  reason- 
able in  terms  of  my  State,  that  rather 
than  support  an  amendment  that  will 
delete  all  reference  to  discrimination 
based  upon  one's  language,  in  particu- 
lar the  25  million-some-odd  Spanish 
Americans,  I  will  vote  for  the  onerous 
burden  on  my  State  for  a  few  years  if  we 
cannot  clear  it  up  in  dialog  as  to  the 
intentions  so  as  to  clear  the  inconsist- 
encies between  the  preamble,  the  pur- 
pose clause,  and  section  3. 

If  you  can  clear  them  up,  we  do  not 
have  any  terribly  onerous  problem,  but 
I  will  take  the  problem  rather  than 
delete  totally  reference  to  that  kind  of 
discrimination,  which  is  just  as  real  as 
the  kind  the  Senator  is  trying  to  cure 
when  we  passed  the  first  act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  respect  the  Senator 
for  what  he  has  tried  to  do.  And  I  also 
respect  the  Senator  for  his  decision  on 
this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had,  as  I  said, 
a  very  lengthy  debate.  I  said  earlier  in 
the  debate  that  I  thought  it  regrettable 
that  in  1975  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  had  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
legislation  which  guarantees  all  Ameri- 
cans the  basic  right  to  vote. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  not  a  busing 
issue.  This  is  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
And  I  think  everyone  will  agree,  both 
proponents  and  opponents  alike,  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  effective, 
it  has  been  good  for  this  coimtry,  and 
it  will  continue  to  be  good  for  the 
coimtry. 

And  I  say  once  again  that  a  vote  for 
the  Stennis  amendment,  which  would 
repeal  section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
will,  in  effect,  gut  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
It  wiU  remove  the  strongest  weapon  we 
have  to  assure  American  citizens  of  their 
voting  rights. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table 
the  Stennis  amendment. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflacient  second?  There  is  a  suflaclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  and  withhold  that  for 
just  a  minute? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  before  us,  the 
Stennis  amendment,  does  that  state 
that  section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  repealed? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  it  does;  it  says  it 
specifically;  the  language  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  his  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  the  entire  Nation.  This  act  should 
not  just  be  focused  on  the  South. 

It  has  been  my  contention  since  the 
inception  of  this  act  that  if  the  act 
should  be  applied  at  all,  it  should  be  ap- 
plied on  a  nationwide  basis.  No  one  in 
this  body  is  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
voting  discrimination  exists  only  in  the 
South.  Voting  discrimination  knows  no 
particular  section  nor  State  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  South  has  borne 
this  burden  too  long.  What  obligations 
are  imposed  on  the  South  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Discrim- 
ination is  not  a  phenomenon  known  only 
to  one  section  of  the  country,  as  recent 
events  have  demonstrated.  Discrimina- 
tion should  be  eliminated  wherever  it 
exists,  whether  in  the  South,  in  the 
North,  in  the  East,  or  in  the  West. 

I  challenge  my  colleagues  to  apply  the 
same  rules  equally  across  the  Nation. 
America  is  one  country.  It  is  unfair  and 
unjust  to  treat  one  section  of  our  Nation 
differently  from  other  sections.  Further- 
more, it  is  imconstitutional  to  do  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  name  of 
fairness  and  justice  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
the  substance  of  this  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  addresses  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  the  entire  vot- 
ing rights,  indeed  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. It  speaks  directly  to  our  most  basic 
of  all  legal  guarantees — the  right  to 
equal  and  imlform  application  of  the 
law. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
people  of  Kansas,  indeed  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  demand  and  cherish  the 
safeguards  given  to  them  by  the  14th 
amendment.  Accordingly  they  are  not 
ready  to  promote  any  abridgement  of  or 
variation  from  those  criteria  as  a  featiure 
of  legislation  which  we  develop  in  this 
Congress. 

The  times  have  changed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  no  longer  are  the  voting  abuses 
that  persisted  through  the  early  1960's  a 
matter  of  regional  identification.  The 
progress  which  has  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Vothig  Rights  Act  of  1965 
should  be  a  signal  to  us  that  it  is  time  to 
ease  the  selective  nature  of  the  law  and 
expand  it  to  Include  every  citizen  In 
every  State. 


As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  pointed  out  earlier, 
there  is  no  justification  for  utilizing  dis- 
criminatory Federal  statutes  to  address 
situations  which  are  themselves  labeled 
as  discriminatory.  In  my  view,  that  is 
exactly  the  practice  we  would  be  endors- 
ing if  we  fail  to  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment— thereby  extending  a  punitive  pol- 
icy which  not  only  lacks  positive  incen- 
tives, but  also  fosters  bitterness  and 
dlvisiveness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  American  heritage, 
something  we  should  be  especially  mind- 
ful of  as  we  celebrate  our  Bicentennial 
year.  If  we  act  in  keeping  with  that  tra- 
dition and  adopt  this  amendment,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  serve  as  a  springboard 
to  a  new  and  refreshing  feeling  of  unity 
and  joint  resolve  throughout  our  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  is  part  of  what 
the  President  had  in  mind  when  he  took 
the  highly  commendable  initiative  of  de- 
livering tile  letter  which  was  read  in  our 
Chamber  this  afternoon.  I  believe  he  ex- 
pressed the  true  sentiment  of  the  grass- 
roots citizenry  of  this  country  when  he 
said  that — 

This  Is  one  nation,  and  this  is  a  case  where 
what  Is  right  for  fifteen  states  Is  right  for 
fifty  states. 

President  Ford  further  spelled  out  his 
personal  observations  about  the  thrust 
of  this  legislation  when  he  noted  that,  as 
in  1965: 

A  responsible,  comprehensive  voting  rights 
bill  should  correct  voting  discrimination 
wherever  It  occurs  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  great  land. 

So  again,  it  comes  down  to  a  question 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law — which 
includes  the  voting  rights  law.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  no  one  is  asking 
for  special  treatment  here— only  that 
they  be  covered  uniformly  and  without 
exception  to  the  principles  which  that 
landmark  measure  encompasses. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  said  in  very  eloquent  fashion 
near  the  begirmlng  of  this  discussion 
that  he  had  no  reservations  whatsoever 
about  his  State  being  in  full  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Why, 
therefore,  he  submitted,  give  cause  to 
question  their  practices  by  excluding 
them  from  its  reaches? 

I  feel  precisely  the  same  way  about  my 
State  of  Kansas — and  want  to  be  on  rec- 
ord as  expressing  pride  in  the  operation 
of  our  electoral  process  there  over  the 
years.  Were  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  be 
expanded  to  Include  us,  I  think  we  might 
perhaps  have  only  one  county  which 
would  even  meet  the  5-percent  "trigger- 
ing" conditions  established  in  this  ex- 
tension bill — ^yet  we  would  have  the 
greater  and  more  significant  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  our  voting  system  was 
evaluated  In  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Georgia,  California,  or  New  York. 

By  that  I  mean  we  would  welcome 
such  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
our  registration  and  voting  provisions  are 
among  the  best  In  the  country.  In  re- 
sponding to  that  challenge,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve a  new  air  of  reassurance  that  their 
voting  rights  were  in  fact  being  pro- 
tected would  evolve  for  not  only  the  resi- 


dents of  Kansas,  but  for  those  in  every 
jurisdiction. 

This  has  already  been  the  experience 
in  some  areas  of  my  State  where  a  sub- 
stantial Spanish-speaking  minority  re- 
sides. And  just  to  reflect  our  initiative 
In  those  locations,  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  insm-e  that  voting 
instructions  are  given  in  both  Spanish 
and  English,  and  that  upon  request,  one 
is  accompanied  in  the  voting  area  by  a 
person  fluent  in  English. 

I  am  certain  that  other  States  are  en- 
joying similar  success  in  implementing 
the  voting  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment— including  our  friends  in  the 
South.  But  the  point  is,  we  can  stimulate 
even  greater  advances  in  the  future  by 
implementing  uniform  standards  for 
everyone  and  working  together  toward  a 
common,  not  partitioned  goal. 

This  amendment  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  convince  those  we  represent  that  we 
believe  in  evenhandedness  and  do  not 
ourselves  condone  discrimination  in  the 
name  of  eliminating  that  very  stigma.  It 
is  also  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
serious  paradox  which  is  presented  when 
a  well-intentioned  majority  seeks  to 
limt  the  rights  of  one  minority  in  the 
name  of  protecting  the  rights  of  an- 
other. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  get  away  from 
the  principles  embodied  in  H.R.  6219 
which  presume  guilt  for  some  areas  and 
presume  innocence  for  others.  Moreover, 
I  find  it  extremely  diflScult  to  reconcile 
the  argument  that  since  ".'resources"  do 
not  permit  application  of  the  same  Fed- 
eral standards — be  they  preclearance  re- 
quirements or  whatever— to  all  States, 
we  should  sanction  a  policy  of  selective 
enforcement  in  only  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  consider  the  ramifications  of 
this  amendment  and  to  join  me  in  de- 
feating the  tabling  motion.  The  Presi- 
dent has  alluded  to  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity we  have  here  to  be  a  voice  for 
fairness  and  equality  across  the  land.  I 
am  hopeful  we  will  use  it  wisely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  colloquy  here,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  take  at  least  1  minute  to 
respond  to  the  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this  now:  After  having  charges  made 
more  or  less  that  this  was  just  a  scheme 
to  get  the  Southern  States  out  from  un- 
der the  operation  of  law.  all  these  provi- 
sions were  given  the  most  microscopic 
examination,  and  we  all  concluded  that 
it  did  not  change  anything  as  to  the 
Southern  States;  that  they  woidd  have 
to  continue  to  meet  the  requirements,  but 
It  would  just  apply  nationally,  and  that 
Is  the  effect  of  it.  That  Is  all  I  wanted  to 
say,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet?  We  cannot  hear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Order,  please, 
in  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
mav  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Order  in  the 
Senate,  please.  Senators  will  please  take 
their  seats. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 

is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58. 

nays  38,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  312  Leg.] 

YEAS— 58 


seats?  The  Senate  cannot  proceed  until 
it  is  quiet  in  the  Chamber. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Ntjnn,  proposes 
an  amendment  No.  721. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  the  word  "twenty" 
and  insert  the  word  "fifteen". 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  may  I  ask  when  it  is  expected  that 
this  bill  will  be  brought  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Certainly  not 
before  the  pending  measure  is  disposed 
of,  may  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  President,  was  my  request  agreed 
to? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  it  was. 
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So  Mr.  Brooke's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    721 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order 
Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  suspension  for  a  second  imtil 
everyone  has  the  chance  to  take  their 
5eat8.  Will  Senators  please  take  their 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  521 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  521,  a  bill  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  energy  in  the  United  States  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  4  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Jackson; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  any  amendment,  with  a  time  limita- 
tion on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment of  30  minutes,  and  a  time  limita- 
tion on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
of  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, which  bill  is  this? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have    order?     We    cannot    hear    the 
speakers. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  follows : 
Ordered,  That,   during   the   consideration 
of  S.  621   (Order  No.  277),  a  biU  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  energy  m  the  United  States 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act; 
and    for    other    purposes,    debate    on    any 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled   by    the    mover    of    such    and    the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  second  degree,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  is 
submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided, That   in  the  event   the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  de- 
signee. 

Order  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  hear  the 
request. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  at 
such  time  as  that  bill  is  called  up 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  V^at  is  the  number 
of  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  S.  521. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side,  I  assume. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  was  cleared 
with  Mr.  Fannin. 


AMENDMENT   OP   THE 
RIGHTS  ACT 


VOTING 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  on  my  amendment.  I  am  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  20 -minute  time  limita- 
tion or  a  10-minute  time  limitation, 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  the  Senator  talking  about  his 
amendment  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  are  a  number  of 
Senators,  I  know,  who  would  like  to  ad- 
dress this  issue.  I  think  that  30  min- 
utes to  a  side  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  very  simply  cuts  back  the  extension 
of  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
from  10  years  to  5  years.  The  Senate, 
when  it  enacted  the  original  legislation 
in  1965,  provided  that  that  act  extend 
for  5  years.  Then  in  1970,  when  the  Con- 
gress extended  the  act,  it  was  for  5 
years. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Stone).   Will   the  Senators   take   their 
seats?  Will  the  Senators  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  please  move  to  the  cloak- 
rooms? 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  has  established  a  pat- 
tern of  5-year  periods.  I  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Congress  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend this  act  10  years  on  this  occasion, 
basing  its  decision  today  on  the  condi- 
tions that  were  prevalent  when  the  act 
was    first    passed    10    years    ago.    This 
amendment  would  simply  mean  that  in 
1980  the  Congress  would  again  take  an- 
other look  at  the  act  and,  based  upon 
the  circumstances  at  that  time,  could 
extend  the  period  again  if  necessary. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  I  believe  I  heard  the 
clerk  read  that  as  reducing  it  from  20  to 
15  years. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  tech- 
nically correct,  but  it  really  means  that 
the  extension  of  the  act  would  be  only 
for  5  years  instead  of  10  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  aU  here  on  the 

floor,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very  simple 

amendment,  whether  you  are  for  it  or 

against  It.  I  think  we  can  cut  down  the 

time  to  about  15  minutes  for  each  side, 

and  we  will  all  stay  here  and  listen  to  the 

eloquence,  and  then  make  our  judgment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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as  I  say,  I  am  willing  to  have  a  short  time 
limit  on  this  amendment,  say  10  minutes. 
5  minutes  to  the  side.  I  can  make  my 
statement  in  5  minutes,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  can 
make  his  statement  in  5  minutes.  Every 
Senator  understands  what  the  issue  is. 
We  either  extend  the  act  for  10  years  or 
we  extend  it  for  5  years.  If  we  extend  it 
for  5  years,  we  take  another  look  in  1980. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Tunney)  . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  20-minute  time  limitation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  object  to  that, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  so  with  the  full 
understanding  that  we  may  very  well 
arrive  at  a  vote  earlier,  but  there  are 
some  very  important  implications  that 
are  suggested  by  this  proposal,  and  I 
think  we  do  not  want  to  be  foreclosed 
from  the  opportunity  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Thirty  minutes  to  a  side 
I  have  no  objection  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  a  time  limitation  of  30  min- 
utes to  a  side?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
in  1965,  for  constitutional  reasons,  it  be- 
ing my  understanding  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2,  and  article  II,  section  1,  and  the 
17th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
amendment  thereto,  the  States  had  the 
prerogative  of  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters. 

However,  the  Court  has  since  held  the 
act  to  be  constitutional,  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  this 
instance.  But  my  purpose  here  is  to  pro- 
vide that  Congress  take  another  look  at 
the  act  in  5  years  rather  than  10  years. 

Although  some  here  present  may  re- 
gard the  review  of  voting  rights  as  an 
onerous  chore,  I  welcome  it  as  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  our  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Briefly,  the  Congress  in  common  with 
all  legislative  bodies  has  a  two-fold  re- 
sponsibility— to  enact  laws  as  required 
by  the  Nation's  needs,  and  to  exercise  a 
continuing  vigilance  over  their  execu- 
tion— the  so-called  oversight  function. 

The  5 -year  durational  period  not  only 
gives  Congress  the  opportunity;  it  forces 
Congress  to  survey  developments  in  this 
very  important  area. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  States  in  the  10 
years  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  in 
effect. 

I  believe  the  Congress  would  pursue 
the  wiser  course  in  extending  the  act 
for  another  5  years,  rather  than  10  not 


only  because  the  previous  periods  were 
for  5  years  and  in  that  time  the  injus- 
tices being  legislated  against  may  have 
been  eliminated  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  continue  Federal  intervention  in  those 
areas;  but  also,  new  conditions  may  well 
arise  which  the  Congress  may  need  to 
take  action  to  correct. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments,  at 
5-year  intervals,  makes  a  convenient  ve- 
hicle for  consideration  of  changing  pat- 
terns of  voting  rights  discrimination,  and 
forces  the  Congress  to  address  this  issue 
on  5-year  intervals,  rather  than  10-year 
periods. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  may  finish 
my  statement  first. 

I  believe  we  lose  nothing  in  choosing  a 
5-year  extension  rather  than  a  10-year 
extension;  and  I  believe  we  gain,  not  only 
the  ability  to  consider  ceasing  Federal 
intervention  where  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, but  also  to  correct  new  or  recently 
discovered,  injustices  relating  to  voting 
rights  on  a  more  regular  basis  working 
within  the  framework  of  amendments  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
amendment  and  keep  the  voting  rights 
extension  on  a  5-year  basis,  rather  than 
a  10-year  term. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  he  may  be  recognized  in  his 
own  right  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  that  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  has  indicated, 
in  reference  to  the  time  for  discussion 
of  this  amendment,  that  he  felt  that  per- 
haps the  limitation  requested  was  im- 
proper. He  used  the  words  that  he  felt 
the  amendment  had  been  offered  with 
"certain  implications."  That  was  his 
wording,  "certain  implications." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  if  the  Senator  will 
let  me  proceed  on  my  own  time,  I  just 
had 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  my  own  time,  I 
just  want  to  clarify  it.  I  meant  no  re- 
flection, or  any  implications  other  than 
those  that  would  follow  on  the  basis 
of  the  statutory  change.  The  substan- 
tive implications.  There  were  no  other 
implications.  The  substantive  implica- 
tions, as  I  am  sure  the  floor  manager 
will  indicate,  were  that  a  5-year  exten- 
sion would  make  the  expiration  of  the  act 
fall  during  the  census  of  1980  and  it  was 
to  be  sure  that  that  census  would  be  cov- 
ered, and  to  bind  that  in,  which  was 
the  reason  for  the  prolonged  extension. 
I  know  that  the  floor  manager  will  make 
these  points,  and  I  shall,  also;  but  that 
was  the  only  implication  I  felt  there 
ought  to  be.  I  felt  this  could  not  be  done 
in  10  minutes,  quite  frankly,  and  the 
floor  manager  in  the  points  he  will  make, 
will  show  why. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  read  into  the  Senator's  actual 
words  an  implication  that  was  not  im- 
plied. 

I  want  the  Record  to  be  very  clear,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  being 
joined  by  Mr.  Nxtnn,  and  with  its  chief 
sponsor  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  I  was 


vigorous  in  my  support  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  of  1965. 1  was  equally  vigorous 
in  support  of  the  voting  rights  bill  in 
1970. 

So  I  am  on  record,  in  1965  and  in  1970. 
as  voting  and  working  for  the  passage  of 
the  voting  rights  bills. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, because  we  are  doing  what  we  have 
done  before  in  1970,  after  we  had  orig- 
inally passed  the  important  measure  in 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  merit  in  the 
amendment,  and  I  trust  that  there  will 
be  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
proposal.  If  our  amendment  is  not  car- 
ried on  the  rollcall  I  shall  regret  such  an 
action.  I  will  vote  for  the  10-year  ex- 
tension on  final  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  voting  rights  for  all 
Americans  is  a  precious — yes  an  inalien- 
able right.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  provide 
an  assurance,  as  we  did  in  1965  and  1970, 
that  basic  rights  of  participation  with 
the  ballot  is  an  essential  part  of  respon- 
sible citizenship. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  First,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  help  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  in 
getting  this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  the  sup- 
port that  he  has  given  us  on  the  cloture 
motions,  and  I  rise  reluctantly  to  speak 
against  an  amendment  which  he  has  of- 
fered. 

However,  I  feel  in  conscience  that  I 
must  do  so  and  I  would  Uke  to  explain 
the  reasons  why. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  a  5- 
year  extension  or  a  10-year  extension. 
V.^heii  the  House  of  Representatives 
originally  passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  they  had  a  10-year  term,  which 
was  reduced  to  5  years  in  conference  be- 
cause the  Senate  provided  for  a  5-year 
term. 

Why  today,  after  10  years,  do  we  want 
to  have  a  10-year  extension?  Why  not 
another  5  years? 

I  think  that  the  most  important  rea- 
son is  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
going  to  conduct  a  national  censas  in 
1980,  and  that  census  will  then  be  the 
basis  for  reapportionment  and  redistrict- 
ing,  not  only  of  House  .seats  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  but  also  the 
State  legislative  seats. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  submissions 
under  section  5,  which  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Justice  be- 
tween the  years  1965  to  1974— and  sec- 
tion 5  is  the  preclearance  section — it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  largest  nvunber  of 
submissions  have  occurred  in  those  years 
right  after  the  Census  v.'hen  there  was 
this  redistricting  and  reapportionment. 

Just  to  be  more  specific,  in  1965  there 
was  one  submission;  in  1966  there  were 
26  submissions;  in  1967  there  were  52 
submissions;  in  1968  there  were  110  sub- 
missions, in  1969  there  were  134  sub- 
missions; in  1970  there  were  255  submis- 
sions; in  1971  it  jumped  up  to  1,118  sub- 
missions; in  1972  there  were  942  sub- 
missions; in  1973  there  were  850  sub- 
missions; and  in  1974  there  were  988 
submissions. 
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The  very  reason  that  we  had  so  many 
submissions  starting  in  1971  was  because 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  had  come  up 
with  the  Census  which  then  was  used  as 
the  basis  for  reapportionment  and  redis- 
tricting. 

I  also  point  out  that  over  a  third  of  the 
rejections  of  the  submissions  by  the  At- 
torney General  occurred  as  a  result  of 
redistricting  and  reapportionment. 

The  Justice  Department  objected  to 
over  100  of  163  of  total  objections,  since 
1965,  In  the  area  of  redistricting  and  re- 
apportionment; so  almost  a  third  of  the 
objections,  or  over  a  third  of  the  objec- 
tions, have  occurred  as  a  result  of  that 
reapportionment  and  redistricting. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  just  look  at 
what  can  happen  in  the  way  of  voter  dis- 
crimination if  we  have  a  redistricting  or 
a  reapportionment. 

The  report  of  the  Washington  Re- 
search Project,  called  The  Shameful 
Blight,  just  gives  some  examples.  I  am 
only  going  to  quote  one,  because  of  the 
time. 

In  1970  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Adams 
Coimty  adopted  new  districts  for  the  county. 
The  old  districts  had  varied  In  population 
from  800  to  16,832.  In  Its  Instructions  to 
Comprehensive  Planners,  Inc.,  a  private  firm 
responsible  for  much  of  the  redistricting  In 
Mississippi,  the  supervisors  indicated  that  In 
addition  to  equating  the  population  of  the 
different  districts,  CPI  should  also  equalize 
"as  best  It  could  .  .  .  the  mileage  of  roads 
for  county  maintenance,  and  the  square  mile 
area  of  each  district."  Because  the  land  area 
of  the  county  Is  mainly  rural  and  the  popu- 
lation Is  mainly  urban  the  Instructions  "dic- 
tated a  plan  which  would  consolidate  urban 
and  rural  areas  into  each  district.  As  the  new 
plan  was  developed  therefore,  each  district 
converged  In  spoke-llke  fashion  from  a  broad 
rural  base  Into  the  City  of  Natchez."  Since 
"[tjhe  black  population  of  the  county  is 
heavUy  concentrated  In  the  city  of  Natchez, 
with  the  concentration  extending  Into  the 
rural  areas  that  border  northwestern  Natchez 
and  comprise  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
county,"  the  result  was  districts  that  were 
fairly  balanced  between  blacks  and  whites. 
The  county  Is  48  percent  black.  The  method 
of  districting  resulted  In  the  reduction  of  the 
black  percentage  In  beat  4  from  76  to  67  and 
prevented  the  creation  of  a  second  majorltv 
black  district. 

I  do  not  have  to  go  any  further  into 
the  specific  examples  because  It  is  clear 
to  all  of  us  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  are  all  politicians.  We  all  know 
what  can  be  done  with  districting  and 
what  can  be  done  with  apportionment. 
One  can  take  a  person  who  is  totally  set 
in  one  district  and  reapportion  him,  re- 
district  him  out  of  that  seat,  and  he  can 
be  beaten.  It  is  very  simple  to  do,  and 
it  has  been  done  time  and  time  again 
In  this  country. 

The  thing  that  concerns  those  of  us 
who  would  like  to  see  this  Voting  Rights 
Act  finally  come  to  an  end  at  some  point 
In  time  is  that  if  we  should  end  it  in 
1980  it  will  be  before  the  Bureau  of 
Census  has  had  an  opportunity  to  come 
up  with  its  census  report  and  before 
there  has  been  a  redistricting  at  the 
State  level. 

I  think  we  ought  to  extend  the  cov- 
erage beyond  the  census  to  cover  the  re- 
districting period.  That  is  mainly  why  I 
have  to  object  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  on  the  Senator's 
time,  I  will  be  happy  to  jrield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
has  half  the  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  we  are  operating 
under 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  we  are 
operating  under  a  imanimous-consent 
order. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
not  aware  this  was  not  charged  against 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  charged 
against  the  Senator's  time  if  he  yields. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California,  if  he 
wants  to  jrleld  on  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  California  has  the  time,  which  is 
30  minutes,  and  I  have  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  30  minutes  and 
he  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  happy  when  I  talk 
to  talk  on  my  time  and  when  he  talks  he 
talks  on  his  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Are  the  rules  of  clo- 
ture still  applicable  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  time  by  which  each  Senator 
is  governed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  are. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So,  even  though  there 
is  a  time  distribution  of  a  half  hoiu-  to 
each  side,  any  time  that  a  Senator  uses 
is  still  charged  against  his  hour,  as  I 
imderstand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  I  further  ask 
how  many  amendments  are  left  at  the 
desk  under  the  cloture  motion  so  any  of 
us  who  want  to  participate  will  have  some 
idea? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
82  amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Eighty-two  amend- 
ments. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  an  ad- 
ditional parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield,  unless  there  is  objection,  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  After  his  recog- 
nition, we  will  return  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  1-hour  time 
limitation  on  the  cloture  rule  apply  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does. 


The     Senator     from     California    is 
recognized. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GOIiDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 

Senator  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  much  time 

does  the  Senator  from  California  have 

remaining? 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  40  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  that  out  of  his 
hoiu"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Of  his 
hour. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  and  use  my  answers  on  my 
time,  if  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
will  understand  that  I  want  him  to  use 
his  time  in  asking  the  question  while  he 
is  talking. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  this:  If  this  is  the  attitude  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, I  have  not  objected  today— and  I 
am  sdeldlng  on  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not  ob- 
jected today  to  Senators  interrogating 
other  Senators  on  the  time  of  the  inter- 
rogator. I  could  have  objected  many 
times.  If  this  Is  the  game  we  are  going  to 
play,  may  I  say  that  I  will  start  objecting 
and  the  cloture  rule  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced and.  If  it  Is,  the  Senator  who  Is 
managing  the  bill  is  the  Senator  who  Is 
going  to  be  hurt  most. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  all  will  be  hurt 
most. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now  the  Sen- 
ator must  not  forget  that  I  was  one  of 
the  footsoldiers  who  helped  to  establish 
the  original  beachhead  for  him.  Now  he 
sits  In  the  catbird  seat.  But  now.  If  we 
are  going  to  take  this  attitude  that  we 
will  only  yield  when  he  has  30  minutes 
and  I  have  30  minutes,  and  we  will  only 
yield  to  each  other  on  each  other's  time, 
then  we  will  enforce  the  cloture  rule 
without  fear  or  favor  after  this  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield,  1'  ^here  Is  no  ob- 
jection, to  the  Senator  o»i  my  time,  and 
I  will  ask  him  a  question.  I  will  yield  1 
minute  to  him  to  answer  that  question. 
He  has  raised  the  prospect  of  a  problem 
with  respect  to  the  1980  census.  The  an- 
swer Is  this:  Congress  can  simply  take  a 
new  look  at  this  act  In  1980  and  extend  It 
again  if  necessary.  It  Is  Just  that  simple. 
What  Congress  has  done  before,  it  can 
do  again.  But  I  shall  make  an  offer. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  to  a  6-year 
extension  rather  than  a  5-year  exten- 
sion so  as  to  carry  the  act  to  1981?  This 
would  carry  the  act  beyond  the  year  of 
the  census. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  that  a  7-year 
extension  would  be  more  apt,  because 
most  of  the  redistricting  takes  place 
within  2  years  after,  but  I  point  out  that 
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I  think  that  what  we  are  really  anxious 
to  have  here  is  an  extension  beyond  the 
reapportionment. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  reapportion- 
ment and  redistricting  takes  place  In 
the  2  years  after  the  census. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator agree  to  a  6-year  extension? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  agree  to  a  6- 
year  extension. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  I  be  allowed  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  provide  for  7  years? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
Intention  to  go  tiirough  all  the  reap- 
portionment actions  which  are  going  to 
be  taken  up  if  there  were  a  7-year  ex- 
tension? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now  the  Sen- 
ator is  3ieldlng  to  me  on  whose  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator.  He  h£is  been  so  generous  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  asked  the  Senator  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  would  lodge  an  ob- 
jection to  my  modifying  my  amendment 
to  provide  for  a  7-year  extension.  He 
can  answer  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  should  like  to  get  a  clari- 
fication of  what  the  Senator  wants. 

Is  the  Senator  saying  that  in  his  7- 
year  extension,  if  he  should  so  modify 
his  amendment,  he  would  like  to  cover  all 
the  cases  that  are  arising  imder  the 
1980  census  reapportionment  and  redis- 
tricting? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  simply  responding  to  the  Senator's 
statement  earlier  that  to  have  a  5 -year 
extension  would  create  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  1980  census.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  whether  or  not  a  6- 
year  extension  would  relieve  such  a  prob- 
lem. He  Indicated  that  he  would  object 
to  that  kind  of  extension.  I  then  asked 
If  he  would  be  willing  to  have  a  7-year 
extension.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  a 
simple  answer — yes  or  no.  He  has  said 
that  a  7-year  extension  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  question,  on 
my  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  the 
thrust  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  right 
along  has  been  that  because  this  act 
does  expire  on  August  6,  we  are  very 
anxious  to  accept  the  House  version,  so 
that  we  will  not  have  to  go  to  conference 
and  then,  chances  are,  come  back  with 
a  situation  in  which  we  might  have  to 
have  either  another  filibuster  or  another 
motion  to  shut  off  debate. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  question  is  this: 
The  bill  has  not  been  amended  thus  far. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  whether 
he  has  any  assurance  at  all  that  if  we 
do  make  this  7  years,  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD.  No,  I  do  not 


have  any  assurance  from  the  House,  I 
say  to  my  distingiiished  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  But  I  have  served  in  the 
House,  and  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling 
that  the  House  would  not  send  this  bill 
to  conference  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt 
a  5-year  extension.  That  does  not  change 
the  substance  of  the  act. 

I  do  not  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  take  the  risk  of  sending 
this  bill  to  conference  over  a  trivial,  mi- 
nor amendment  of  that  nature — merely 
establishing  the  same  5-year  period  as 
heretofore. 

I  may  say,  further,  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  and  if  it  came  back 
from  the  House  In  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  say  earli- 
er today  that  he  would  not  raise  any 
questions  about  the  conference  report  if 
the  amendment  stays  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  the 
concern  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose 
my  amendment. 

But  I  think  it  only  stands  to  reason 
that  the  House  would  not  take  a 
chance — with  an  August  1  recess  con- 
fronting Congress — on  sending  this 
measure  to  conference,  when  there  has 
been  no  substantive  change  in  the  act, 
the  only  change  being  that  of  amending 
the  10  years,  to  make  it  5 — so  as  to  fit  the 
pattern  that  Congress  has  established  all 
along. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  a  sense  of  com- 
promise, because  it  is  a  quarter  past  6 
on  this  very  long  day,  would  the  Senator 
accept  8  years  if  It  were  agreeable  to  tiie 
committee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Any  Member  can  object  to  this,  and  I 
do  not  have  to  protest  my  friendship  for 
Senator  Byrd.  He  and  I  have  been  very 
close  and  work  together,  and  we  always 
will.  I  would  not  feel  justified  in  ac- 
cepting that  change  tonight.  FYankly,  I 
would  like  to  look  into  the  question  of 
how  the  other  House  would  feel  about  it. 

Having  gone  this  far  and  struggled 
this  hard  to  keep  this  bill  as  it  is — and 
with  the  President,  himself,  saying  that 
is  his  second  priority,  even  though  we 
were  almost  torpedoed  earUer  by  his  let- 
ter— it  seems  to  me.  In  fairness  to  our- 
selves, those  of  us  who  slaved  over  this 
hot  stove,  we  should  find  out  where  we 
are. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
slavery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original 
law  was  5  years.  We  have  taken  it  upon 
ourselves  to  make  it  10  years.  That  is  an 
arbitrary  decision.  I  do  not  question  it, 
but  it  is  a  decision  that  was  arbitrarily 
made. 

The  majority  whip  now  wants  to  make 
it  5  years,  consonant  with  what  it  was 
originally.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  have  gone  5  years,  6  years,  7 
years,  8  years;  and  it  strikes  me  that  If 
we  get  It  up  to  8  years,  there  will  not  be 
that  much  of  a  contest  in  the  House,  pro- 
vided we  bring  them  a  clean  bill.  I  think 
It  is  a  sensible  compromise. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  slaving  over  any- 


thing. If  anybody  slaves  around  here,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
slaves  as  much  as  anybody  else.  The  point 
is  that  the  art  of  politics  is  the  possible. 
The  request  Is  reasonable,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  modify  his  amendment  to  8 
years,  I  will  be  inclined  to  go  Edong  with 
it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  make  it  8  years, 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  someone  else 
will  object.  But  I  leave  it  up  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  allowed  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  provide  for  an  8-year 
extension  rather  than  a  5 -year  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  object.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  for  two  or 
three  moments  and  permit  the  suggestion 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  permit  the 
floor  manager  to  make  some  determina- 
tion? I  think  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  it  are  attempting  to  accommo- 
date. Personally,  I  think  this  could  be  an 
entirely  appropriate  situation.  If  we 
could  permit  a  brief  quonun  call,  with  the 
time  not  charged,  we  might  resolve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  without  the  time  being 
charged. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Charge  it  to  my  time, 
because  I  am  not  going  to  talk  too  much 
on  this  matter.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  will  attempt  to  get  a  7- 
year  extension.  That  would  take  care  of 
the  1980  census.  There  is  sm  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  which  provides  for  7 
years.  There  is  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  that  provides  for  6  years.  There 
is  an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  pro- 
vides for  5  years.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
try  to  get  the  7-year  extension. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  fairness  to  other 
Members  of  this  body,  I  mention  that  I 
am  going  to  make  a  telephone  call  to 
the  Representative  from  California,  Don 
Edwards,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee,  and 
ask  him  his  opinion.  Also,  I  will  call  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Peter  Rodino.  I  will  get  a  reading  from 
them  as  to  what  their  attitude  is. 

When  I  spoke  to  Representative  Ed- 
wards today,  he  said  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  they  take  5  years. 
They  want  to  go  through  the  reappor- 
tionment period.  They  said  they  held 
something  Uke  13  days  of  hearings,  they 
heard  more  than  30  witnesses,  they 
spent  hundred  of  hours,  and  they  felt 
they  should  have  a  bill  that  would  go 
through  the  reapportionment  period. 

Let  me  give  those  two  men  a  call,  and 
I  will  try  to  get  an  answer,  so  that  we  can 
allow  this  unanimous-consent  request 
to  go  through,  because  I  imderstand  the 
goodwill  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  why  he  wants  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  that 
It  does  not  make  one  whit  of  difference 
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to  this  Senator  whether  it  is  5  years  or 
10  years.  This  cuts  no  ice  either  way  in 
West  Virginia.  I  just  think  that  the 
South  is  entitled  to  some  consideration 
for  the  efforts  that  it  has  made  over  the 
past  10  years  to  comply  with  this  law. 
We  have  established  a  pattern  of  a  5 -year 
period.  I  thinlc  it  notliing  but  jiost  and 
reasonable  and  right  that  we  extend  it 
for  5  more  years  and  then  take  a  look  at 
it  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  try  for  7  years.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  for  a  7-year  extension. 
There  is  one  for  a  6-year  extension; 
there  is  one  for  a  5-year  extension.  We 
can  vote  on  all  three,  but  I  hope  he  will 
try  for  the  7  years,  which  does,  I  am 
sure,  relieve  the  problem  with  respect  to 
the  census;  a  problem  which  he  professes 
to  see;  a  problem  which  I  do  not  admit. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  majority 
whip  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  while  this 
telephone  communication  is  taking  place, 
what  is  planned  tonight?  We  are  sort  of 
spread  over  this  body  without  knowing 
much  about  what  we  are  doing  tonight. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  I  shall  have  to 
consult  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  before  making  a  statement  in  an- 
swer to  his  question  as  to  whether  we 
will  go  on  beyond  this  vote  tonight  or 
whether  we  will  try  to  dispose  of  this 
aspect  of  the  legislation  tonight  and 
then  go  out. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  chance  that  we  may  try  to 
finish  the  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  say 
the  chances  will  be  very  slim. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  there  be  any 
chance  at  all? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  doubt  it. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  seen  slim 
chances  run  like  the  devil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  doubt  it.  If 
I  thought  that  chance  existed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  would  be  a  50-50  possibility, 
then  I  should  say  we  would  try  to  stay  in. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  missed  his  plane.  I 
have  missed  a  good  trip  down  the  river. 
Many  of  us  have  missed  things.  Why  not 
finish  the  bill  tonight  and  we  might  be 
able  to  play  a  bit  on  Friday? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  on  that  question? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Certainly. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  if  we  can  compromise  this,  we  are 
well  on  our  way  to  reaching  a  final  vote. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  at  least  75  amendments  at  the 
desk.  I  do  not  think  we  can  finish  this 
bill  tonight. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  heard  82, 
but  I  cannot  believe  they  are  all  serious. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  are  se- 
rious if  they  are  called  up  and  voted 
upon. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that  I 
have  an  amendment  I  wish  to  call  up  to- 
night. I  hope  we  can  address  that  possi- 
bility. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that  can  be  done  if  need  be. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  my  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  a  7-year  extension  instead  of 
a  5-year  extension  so  that  the  problem 
which  some  see  as  real — which  I  do  not 
see  as  real — with  respect  to  the  1980 
census  would  be  circumvented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  the  following 
question :  As  I  understand  it,  he  also  has 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  for  7  years. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  for  7  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  we  know  whose  it  is? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  for  6  years.  Sen- 
ator Allen  has  one  at  the  desk  for  7 
years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  one  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  realize  that  we  have  an  impasse 
here,  and  I  think  there  has  got  to  be  a 
sense  of  cooperation.  I  mean,  I  am  the 
one  who  asked  our  distinguished  major- 
ity whip  whether  or  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  not  agree  to  8 
years. 

Frankly,  I  would  have  to  vote  against 
the  7  years,  but  I  would  vote  for  the  8 
years,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  compro- 
mise. 

I  was  wondering,  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation that,  after  all,  we  have  been 
struggling  with  this  bill  for  a  long  time, 
it  is  legislation  that  expires  on  August  6, 
could  the  majority  whip,  in  his  good 
grace,  as  he  is  always  very  gracious,  con- 
sider the  matter  of  8  years,  and  let  us 
take  it,  and  without  any  fracas,  and  see 
what  we  can  do  with  it  because  I  really 
would  not  want  to  see  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  this.  I  do  not  like  to  vote  against 
my  majority  whip,  he  knows  that.  There 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  affection  be- 
tween us,  and  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
agree  to  the  8  years,  as  he  did  sponta- 
neously at  one  time  and  then,  of  course, 
I  do  not  blame  him  when  resistance  was 
made.  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
he  had  acted,  he  felt  a  little  resentful 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  blame  him  for  it 
for  one  moment.  But  if  he  would  only 


agree  to  8  years,  why  do  we  not  have  it 
over  with,  I  mean,  we  are  struggling  over 
1  year,  and  this  is  all  ridiculous. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  compliments  and  the 
kind  words  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  placed  into 
the  Record,  but  initially  I  said  I  would 
not  object  to  an  8-year  extension.  But 
resistance  to  that  suggestion  was  en- 
countered. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  make  it  8 
years,  why  not  make  it  9;  if  we  make  it 
9  why  not  leave  it  at  10? 

Now,  I  have  agreed  to  7  years.  That 
gets  us  by  this  bugaboo  with  respect  to  a 
1980  census,  and  every  Senator  in  this 
body  is  kidding  himself  if  he  thinks  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  going  to 
send  this  bill  to  conference  simply  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  tacked  on  a  7-year 
extension.  Now,  that  is  simply  not  going 
to  be  done. 

I  have  heard  some  talk  that  one  objec- 
tion in  the  House  will  send  this  to  con- 
ference and  prevent  the  House  from  ac- 
cepting a  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  can  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  it  can  get  a  rule  to  take  this  mat- 
ter off  the  Speaker's  desk  and  such  rule 
would  specify  that  the  House  concur  in 
the  amendment,  or  concur  with  an 
amendment,  or  send  the  matter  to  con- 
ference. So  there  are  ways  for  the  House 
to  get  around  a  single  objection  to  taking 
the  matter  from  the  Speaker's  desk,  and 
I  am  not  about  to  believe  the  House  Is 
going  to  kill  this  bill  with  an  August  1 
recess  just  because  the  Senate  amended 
the  bill  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  5 
or  6  or  7  years  instead  of  10. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  my  an- 
swer to  the  distinguished  Senator — and 

I  apologize 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Would  the  Senator  not 
give  his  answer  yet,  just  hold  that  an- 
swer for  1  minute  while  I,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  join  in  the  plea  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  do  It 
not  only  in  the  spirit  of  comity  and 
friendship  that  he  has  invoked  here  this 
evening,  but  for  an  additional  practical 
reason. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
We  see  that  the  majority  whip  has 
been  a  marshal  of  our  forces  here. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  A  good  one.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  could  not  exist  without 
him. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Oh,  really. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  could   not  exist 
without  him,  so  we  are  calling  upon  him 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  as  he  has 
pleaded  with  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  recognize 
that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  say  why  not  make 

it  9  years 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not  7  years? 
Give  me  a  chance,  I  have  not  reached 
my  crescendo  yet. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  All  right,  we  wiU  get 
home  for  dinner  with  the  family  yet. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  seriously,  I  would 
hoi)e  if  we  go  along  with  8  years,  let  us 
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have  it  done.  After  all,  the  Senator  does 
want  to  clear  up  this  calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  August  1.  Now 
we  are  hassling  for  over  an  hour,  and  we 
talk  about  7;  all  right,  9,  or  6,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make?  Let  us  make  it  8 
and  get  going  for  the  simple  reason, 
while  the  Senator  is  absolutely  right, 
there  is  merit  to  their  argument  as  well, 
and  after  all,  the  art  of  politics  is  the 
possible,  and  if  the  Senator  gets  his 
amendment  he  can  go  home  and  beat  his 
breast  and  say,  "Look,  I  am  the  only  one 
that  had  his  amendment  accepted." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
reluctantly  calls  time  on  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  suggest 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Senator  from  Maryland's  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  pro- 
ceed. 

Will  the  Senator  from  California  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  we  take  7  years,  that 
throws  us  into  1982. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  a  congressional 
election  year.  It  is  not  a  good  year  to 
have  this  recurrent  issue,  this  very  de- 
bate we  have  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  about  6 
years  then?  That  would  be  1981. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Eight  years,  the  Rhode 
Island  formula,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
answer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Look,  I  had  it  made 
until  the  Senator  got  into  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WeU,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  to  reluctantly  say  that 
I  believe  that  there  is  consent  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  allowing  me  to  mod- 
ify my  amendment  and  make  it  7  years 
Instead  of  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  no 
Senator  will  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  the  word  "twenty" 
and  insert  the  word  "seventeen". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  is  overlooked — and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  modification,  but  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  point  made 
by  Senator  Pastore — I  think  what  is 
overlooked  in  this  situation  is  that  we 
have  felt  strongly  and  have  struggled 
very  hard  on  the  amendment  presenta- 
tions which  can  tie  us  up  in  the  other 
house,  and  though  Senator  Byrd  says 
what  he  does — and  he  is  very  knowledge- 
able on  the  rules — I  have  served  over 
there  for  a  long  time.  I  think  I  know  a 
thing  or  two  about  them,  too. 

There  is  some  very,  very  determined 
opposition  over  there  to  this  bill,  and 
we  have  been  on  the  phone.  Senator  Ma- 
THiAs,  Senator  Tunney,  and  myself,  with 


various  opposite  numbers  over  there  and 
we  do  run  the  risk,  we  will  nm  a  serious 
risk  in  relaxing  our  strong  effort  to  avoid 
any  amendments  and  bring  about  a  bill 
that  goes  right  to  the  President. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  will- 
ingness to  run  that  risk  in  the  spirit  Sen- 
ator Pastore  described. 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  those 
points  of  view  and  the  indications  which 
we  have  had  on  our  side  from  those  we 
have  talked  with  that  the  number  of 
years  named  by  Senator  Pastore — I  am 
willing  to  take  the  chance,  or  frankly,  I 
did  not  think  I  would.  I  felt  very,  very 
strongly  about  this,  but  I  have  been  per- 
suaded before  just  as  the  Senator  has. 
He  could  not  serve  in  this  body  if  he 
were  not,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
have  a  slight  chance  to  get  by  without 
a  lot  of  grief  if  we  take  the  eight-year 
figure,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  it. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  the  possibility 
of  deferring  that  question  until  the  end, 
but  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
very  good  reasons,  I  heard  him  very  care- 
fully, for  feeling  that  we  cannot  do  that. 
I  understand  that. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  may  not  think  that  this 
is  a  serious  risk.  I  submit  those  facts  to 
our  colleagues.  I  do  not  plan  on  im- 
pulse; it  is  not  my  way  or  his;  but  I  sub- 
mit those  facts  to  my  colleagues  as  an 
explanation  for  why  this  seems  to  me  to 
be,  everything  considered,  a  fair  way  out. 
I  hope  very  much  that  is  the  way  it  may 
go. 

We  will  run  our  risks.  The  Senator  will 
have  a  material  concession,  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  neither  of  us  will  have  any 
cause  to  regret  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  able  Senator,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  whether  it  is  5  years  or 
whether  it  is  10  years. 

This  bill  does  not  cut  either  way  in 
West  Virginia.  It  does  not  slice  either 
way.  West  Virginia  is  untouched,  no  mat- 
ter what  happens.  But  I  do  feel  tihat  hav- 
ing established  the  pattern  of  a  5-year 
period  that  the  Congress  ought  to  con- 
tinue in  that  pattern.  In  1980,  we  could 
take  another  look,  just  as  we  are  now  re- 
viewing the  matter  in  1975. 

I  believe  that  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try which  have  attempted  to  comply  with 
the  law  should  be  shown  some  approving 
consideration  for  their  having  complied 
with  this  act  now,  and  I  do  not  tiilnk 
we  show  those  areas  due  consideration 
when  we  come  in  here  and  say  now  we 
will  extend  this  act  10  years  on  the  basis 
of  the  circumstances  that  existed  10 
years  ago  but  which  no  longer  exist.  I 
don't  think  it  is  fair  to  the  handful  of 
States  that  have  been  under  the  act  for 
10  years  and  have  complied  with  it.  Con- 
gress can  take  another  look  at  extending 
the  act  in  5  or  6  or  7  years  just  as  easily 
as  in  10  years. 

The  country  has  made  great  progress 
under  this  act.  In  renewing  it  for  5  years, 
as  I  originally  suggested,  this  would  allow 
Congress  to  exercise  oversight  in  con- 
nection with  the  act;  it  would  be  fair;  it 
would  be  just;  it  would  be  reasonable; 
and  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 


pattern  that  the  Congress  has  already 
estabhshed. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  suggested  that  one  of  the 
problems  with  this  5 -year  extension  was 
that  of  the  1980  census,  I  said,  "Will  you 
accept  6  years?'  The  answer  was  no. 

I  believe  he  said,  "Will  you  make  it  7 
years?"  I  agreed  to  7  years.  Then  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
said,  "Will  you  make  it  8?" 

I  said  I  would  not  object,  but  then  the 
resistance  began  to  build  from  those  who 
oppose  any  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Having  rethought  the  matter,  I  think 
a  7-year  extension  is  a  fair  compromise, 
and  I  will  stay  with  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufHcient  second? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withhold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  for  30  seconds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  manager  of  the 
bill,  who  has  been  working  with  Senator 
Byrd  and  others,  had  an  understanding 
that  the  manager  would  not  move  t-o 
table.  With  that  understanding,  I  would 
ask  that  the  Senator  withhold  that  ta- 
bling motion  and  let  the  amendment 
stand  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  did  have  that  under- 
standing with  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withhold  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate  and 
will  the  Chair  keep  the  well  clear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for.  Senators  will 
clear  the  well  and  take  their  seats  so 
that  the  clerk  can  conclude  the  roUcall. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators clear  the  aisles?  Will  Senators  who 
wish  to  converse  please  go  to  the  cloak 
rooms?  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Will  the  Senators  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  please  withdraw  to  the  cloak 
rooms  or  take  their  seats? 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
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Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HiniPHRET) ,  smd  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellam)  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  42,  as  follows : 


[BoUcall  Vote  No.  313  Leg.] 

YJfiAS— 52 

Allen 

Ford 

Metcalf 

Baker 

Gam 

Morgan 

BeUmon 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Brock 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Rlbicoff 

BurtUck 

Hafikell 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Scott. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hollings 

William  L. 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

CbUea 

Johnston 

Stevens 

CurtU 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Dole 

Long 

Talmadge 

Domenlci 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McClure 

Tower 
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Humphrey 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 
(No.  721),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMITNSMKNT    NO.    710 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  710,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bartlett.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  710. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No.  710) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  strike  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  14,  and  Insert  the  following:  ",  and  whose 
dominant  language  is  other  than  English.". 

On  page  10,  strike  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  7,  and  Insert  the  following:  ",  and  wboee 
dominant  language  Is  other  than  English.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  Stevens, 


Goldwater,  and  Metcalf  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  would  like  to  have  a  short 
roUcall,  I  would  be  all  for  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  roUcall  vote  be  limited  to  10 
minutes. 
I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
I  Stone).  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  have  a  time  limitation  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  On  the  amendment.  10 
minutes  on  a  side  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ten  minutes 
on  aside? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  us  do  not  even  know  what  the  amend- 
ment is. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Amendment  No.  710. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  helps  a  lot. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
object  to  10  minutes  on  a  side.  Let  us 
wait    until    the    Senator    explains    his 
amendment,  and  understand  what  it  is, 
and  then  go  for  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  simple. 

The  purpose  clause  in  section  203,  title 
n,  states  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  remedy  voting  denials  for  minority 
citizens  whose  "dominant  language  is 
other  than  English."  Yet  because  of  the 
definition  of  "language  minorities"  in 
titles  n  and  in  as  "persons  who  are 
American  Indian,  Asian  American,  Alas- 
kan Natives,  or  of  Spanish  heritage,"  bi- 
lingual elections  will  be  "triggered"  in 
many  counties  where  there  is  no  domi- 
nant language  other  than  English. 

My  amendment  simply  adds  the  words 
"and  whose  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English." 

It  seems  to  make  no  sense  at  all,  in  a 
State  like  Oklahoma,  where  we  have 
fairly  large  numbers  of  American  In- 
dians, to  require  ballots  to  be  printed 
In  more  than  one  language,  where  those 
Indians  are  as  competent  in  the  English 
language  as  most  of  us  are. 

This  amendment  is  perfecting  in  na- 
ture. It  would  simply  clarify  the  sections 
in  titles  n  and  m,  defining  the  term 
"language  minorities,"  by  adding  to  the 
various  groups  listed— American  Indians, 
Asian  Americans,  Alaskan  Natives,  of 
Spanish  heritage— the  qualifying  phrase 
"and  whose  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English."  This  clause  more  proper- 
ly defines  those  single  language  minori- 
ties who  should  be  subject  to  protection 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  language  added 
by  this  amendment  is  not  foreign  to  the 
bill.  The  phrase,  "and  whose  dominant 
language  is  other  than  English,"  is  iden- 
tical to  the  purpose  clause  stated  in  the 
congressional  finding  section,  section  203, 


found  on  page  4,  beginning  on  line  19 
which  states:  ' 

The  Congrese  finds  that  voting  discrimina- 
tion against  citizens  of  language  minorities 
is  pervasive  and  national  in  scope.  Such  mi- 
nority citizens  are  from  environments  in 
which  the  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English. 

The  goal  of  the  new  bilingual  provi- 
sions contained  in  titles  n  and  m  is  a 
good  and  just  one — to  insure  that  no 
citizen  is  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause his  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English.  I  fully  support  this  goal 
and  the  remedial  device,  bilingual  elec- 
tions, as  a  means  to  guarantee  full  par- 
ticipation and  equal  voting  rights.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  major  defect  in  these 
provisions.  Because  of  the  failure  to  add 
the  qualifying  language  from  the  purpose 
clause,  "and  whose  dominant  language 
is  other  than  English,"  in  the  definition 
sections  stating  which  minority  groups 
are  covered,  many  political  subdivisions 
will  be  forced  to  conduct  bilingual  elec- 
tions even  though  there  is  no  single  lan- 
guage minority  where  5  percent  of  the 
voting  age  citizens  have  a  dominant  lan- 
guage other  than  English. 

Let  me  explain.  In  reviewing  this  pro- 
posal, especially  after  reading  section 
203,  I  naturally  assumed  that  the  tradi- 
tional Voting  Rights  Act  remedies  of 
"preclearance"  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Federal  registrars;  and  the  new 
remedy,  bilingual  elections,  would  be  em- 
ployed only  in  areas  where  the  dominant 
language  of  5  percent  of  the  voting  age 
citizens  in  a  minority  group  is  something 
other  than  English.  But  when  one  ex- 
amines the  definition  sections  for  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "language  minori- 
ties," there  is  absolutely  no  mention  of 
this  phrase  previously  stated  in  the  pur- 
pose clause.  For  example,  the  definitions 
sections  simply  states,  that  if  you  are  an 
American  Indian  you  are  in  a  minority 
language  group.  This  makes  the  false  as- 
sumption  that  one  automatically  has  a 
dominant  language  other  than  English 
if  he  is  an  American  Indian.  Obviously, 
if  the  definition  sections  are  not  changed 
to  conform  to  the  purpose  clause  this  bill 
will  be  improperly  applied  to  many  coun- 
ties where  it  is  absolutely  not  needed. 

Bilingual  elections  will  be  held  in  coun- 
ties where  there  Is  In  fact  no  single 
language  minority,  no  5-percent  group 
whose  dominant  language  Is  other  than 
English.  Appljrlng  a  congressionally  man- 
dated,   costly   bilingual    election   when 
there  is  no  demonstrated  need  will  only 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  this  act  and 
further  erode  the  credibility  of  Con- 
gress. Unless  the  definition  sections  of 
titles  n  and  m  are  modified  to  con- 
form to  the  purpose  clause,  as  proposed 
by  my  amendment,  two  Oklahoma  coun- 
ties, Choctaw  and  McCurtain,  will  un- 
necessarily be  covered  by  title  n  with  no 
assurance  that  a  bilingual  election  Is 
needed  because  5  percent  of  the  voting 
age  citizens  have  a  dominant  language 
other  than  English.  In  addition,  23  Okla- 
homa counties  will  be  required  to  conduct 
bilingual  elections  where  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  single  language  minority  simply  be- 
cause 5  percent  of  the  voting  age  citi- 
zens  of   these   counties   are   American 
Indians. 
It  is  highly  inaccurate  to  assume  that 
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every  American  Indian  has  a  dominant 
language  other  than  English.  The  defini- 
tion of  "language  minority"  contained  in 
the  bill  demonstrates  a  basic  misunder- 
standing of  conditions  existing  in  my 
State.  I  seriously  doubt  if  there  is  a  coun- 
ty in  Oklahoma  where  5  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  is  not  American 
Indians.  It  is  incorrect  to  assume  that 
because  less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
age  citizens  registered  or  voted  in  the 
last  Presidential  election  that  this  low 
turnout  is  due  to  the  citizens'  failure  to 
speak  or  write  the  English  language.  It 
is  incorrect  to  conclude  that  because  the 
illiteracy  rate,  as  defined  in  the  bill,  is 
below  the  national  average  there  is  an- 
other language — American  Indian — used 
by  these  citizens.  Based  on  these  faulty 
premises,  the  remedial  devices  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  contained  in  titles  n 
and  ni  are  triggered.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
force  a  bilingual  election  simply  because 
5  percent  of  the  voting  age  citizens  are 
American  Indians  without  the  additional 
assurance  that  their  dominant  language 
is  other  than  English.  There  is  no  casual 
connection  whatsoever  between  the  trig- 
ger mechanisms  contained  in  the  bill  and 
the  remedies  required. 

This  oversight  in  the  bill  can  lead  to 
an  absurd  result,  a  bilingual  election 
with  all  the  costs  and  problems  inherent 
in  such  an  election  when,  in  fact,  only  a 
few  or  none  of  the  voting  age  citizens 
have  a  language  other  than  English. 

In  my  opinion,  this  problem  would 
have  been  corrected  if  more  of  my  col- 
leagues fully  understood  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  citizen  in  Oklahoma.  Most 
Oklahoma  Indians  are  proud,  well-edu- 
cated people.  They  are  fully  assimilated 
into  society  and  yet  have  managed  to 
maintain  their  traditions  and  culture. 
For  example,  contrary  to  popular  opin- 
ion, we  do  not  have  Indian  reservations 
in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  I  was  visiting 
with  Sylvester  Thiker,  chief  of  the  Osage 
Tribe.  In  explaining  this  bill's  provisions 
to  Chief  Tinker,  he  was  amazed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  to  me  that  although 
far  more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting  age 
citizens  in  Osage  County  are  Osage  In- 
dians, only  a  very  few  of  the  tribe  can 
read  or  speak  the  Osage  language.  Even 
as  chief  of  the  tribe,  he  has  difficulty 
himself  in  reading  the  Osage  language 
although  he  can  speak  it  fiuently.  This 
one  illustration  can  be  multiplied  and  is 
analogous  to  practically  every,  if  not  all, 
tribes  in  Oklahoma. 

To  lend  further  absurdity  to  this  situ- 
ation, one  must  consider  the  different 
dialects  and  tribal  languages  there  are 
in  Oklahoma.  Once  covered  by  title  m,  a 
county  may  have  to  print  its  bilingual 
ballots  in  five,  six,  or  seven  different  lan- 
guages even  though  all  the  voting  age 
citizens  speak  the  English  language. 
There  is  only  one  fair  way  to  prevent  this 
from  occurring,  and  this  is  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  language  of  my  amendment, 
which  will  insure  that  the  costly  and 
burdensome  biUngual  registration  and 
voting  mechanism  will  only  be  applied 
where  there  Is  an  actual  need  to  assure 
citizens'  voting  rights  because  of  an  Eng- 
lish deficiency. 


This  change  wiU  strengthen  the  bill. 
The  remedies  and  triggering  provisions 
of  titles  n  and  in  are  still  intact.  No  in- 
stance of  voting  discrimination  cited  in 
either  the  House  or  Senate  reports  will 
fail  to  be  corrected  because  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolxttion  No.  41 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  vot- 
ing rights  act  of  1965  to  include  any  coun- 
ties In  Oklahoma;  and  directing  distribu- 
tion 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States 
is  considering  legislation  to  expand  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965;  and 

Whereas,  one  proposal  would  place  two 
counties  in  Oklahoma,  McCurtain  and  Choc- 
taw, under  provisions  of  the  Act;  and 

Whereas,  another  proposal  would  place 
twenty-three  counties  In  Oklahoma,  Heo'- 
mon,  Tillman,  Adair,  Latimer,  Okfuskee, 
Craig,  Blaine,  McCurtain,  Osage,  Delaware, 
Caddo,  Mcintosh,  Ottawa,  Hughes,  Chero- 
kee, Mayes,  Rogers,  Johnston,  Coal,  Musko- 
gee, Pushmataha,  Seminole  and  Sequoyah, 
under  provisions  of  the  Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  reason  presumably  Is  that  the 
American  Indians  residing  In  said  counties 
constitute  a  "language  minority"  and  thus 
do  not  participate  fully  In  the  election  proc- 
ess; and 

Whereas,  said  counties  on  the  contrary 
have  outstanding  records  of  voter  participa- 
tion, including  participation  by  said  Ameri- 
can Indians;  and 

Whereas,  no  evidence  has  been  offered  by 
anyone  to  show  that  a  single  Oklahoma  citi- 
zen was  denied  his  opportunity  to  vote  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  speak  English;  and 
Whereas,  Inclusion  of  certain  counties  In 
Oklahoma  would  require  that  the  county 
election  boards  In  those  counties  obtain  ap"- 
proval  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  before  performing  such  routine  tasks 
as  changing  (tolling  places  and  precinct  boun- 
daries; and 

Whereas,  counties  affected  by  the  Act 
would  be  required  either  to  print  election 
materials  In  an  Indian  language  or  to  pro- 
vide Interpreters  at  each  stage  of  the  voting 
process;  and 

Whereas,  imposition  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  on  these  counties  in  Oklahoma  would 
prove  to  be  expensive  and  unworkable  and 
would  not  accomplish  Its  Intended  purpose 
of  Increasing  voter  participation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  1st  session  of  the  35th  Oklahoma 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein : 

Section  1.  The  Oklahoma  Congressional 
delegation  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  oppose 
proposed  legislation  that  would  expand  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  Include  any 
counties  in  Oklahoma. 

Section  2.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  transmitted  to  both  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  3d  day  of  June, 
1976. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  to  deal  with  problems  where 
there  is  a  dominant  language  other  than 
English.  My  amendment  sUnply  applies 
that  rule  in  sections  2  and  3. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  previ- 
ously pointed  out  that  there  are  20  lan- 
guages besides  English  in  use  in  Alaska 
in  an  oral  form.  These  languages  have 
been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska.  Yet  unless  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
adopted,  the  mere  fact  that  the  language 
exists  could  lead  to  the  interpretation 
that  all  these  ballots  must  be  printed  for 
these  people  in  a  language  they  cannot 
read. 

I  think  that  they  ought  to  really  make 
sense  out  of  It.  "Hie  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  has  found  the  key.  The  Senator 
from  California  and  I  previously  had 
a  discussion  about  the  problem  of  lan- 
guage. If  the  dominant  language  upon 
which  they  rely  In  written  form  is  In 
fact  other  than  English,  we  join  in  seek- 
ing to  have  the  ballots  printed  for  them. 
But  In  this  circumstance,  this  language 
was  not  a  traditional  language  in  a 
written  form.  It  was  traditional  only  In 
an  oral  form  in  Alaska.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  type 
of  provision  that  is  in  the  bill  unless  it 
is  amended  to  be  consistent  with  the 
prior  concept  of  being  the  dominant 
language  that  Is  in  use.  The  dominant 
language  throughout  my  State  Is,  in  fact, 
English.  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  because  of  that. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMENICn.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  before. 

In  this  instance,  what  we  are  doing  in 
section  3  is  talking  about  giving  people 
the  ballot  in  more  than  one  language. 

Instead  of  talking  in  the  bill  about 
what  language  they  understand  or  use. 
we  talk  about  their  heritage.  So  what  we 
have  is  in  my  State  we  include  Spanish 
heritage  people.  But  we  for  many  years 
had  bilingual  ballots.  In  other  words,  we 
already  knew  we  had  a  problem  both  of 
understanding  and  of  heritage. 

But  the  Senate  ought  to  know  that  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  in  the  year  of  1969 
decided  that  it  was  optional  with  each 
county  whether  they  wanted  bilingual 
ballots  or  not.  So  we  have  already 
reached  the  point  where  there  is  a  gap 
between  heritage  and  dominant  lan- 
guage. 

But  in  this  bill  we  will  not  relate  what 
the  dominant  language  is  to  the  ances- 
tral background.  If  in  fact  the  triggering 
mechanism  system  comes  along,  it  will 
be  put  in  effect  even  if  the  dominant 
language  is  not  the  language  of  the  mi- 
nority group. 

We  have  some  Spanish  Americans  who 
do  not  speak  Spanish.  But  the  Senator 
would  count  them  in  the  group  and  sup- 
posedly give  them  a  ballot  in  the  Span- 
ish language. 

In  our  State  we  have  already  grown  to 
the  point  where  we  do  not  have  to  do 
that  any  more.  So  it  appears  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oklahcnna 
that  we  tie  the  dominant  language  to 
the  ancestral  background  is  a  very  log- 
ical and  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DOMENICM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  extremely  sym- 
pathetic witli  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. But  the  problem  is  that  he  uses 
some  words  of  art  in  his  amendment 
which  I  just  feel  Is  going  to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  language  minority 
of  the  section  of  the  bill  before  us  here. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not 
have  iiny  data  on  dominant  language. 
They  have  data  on  mother  tongue,  and 
they  have  data  on  national  origin,  but 
they  do  not  have  any  data  on  what  Is  a 
dominant  language  in  a  household.  We 
are  ustag  now  the  data  of  the  1970 
census,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  ap- 
ply the  provisions  of  title  3  If  this 
amendment  is  accepted.  I  just  feel  that 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  is  worded  in  this  way 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield,  if  the  Senator  will 
look  at  page  4,  line  22,  he  will  find  pre- 
cisely the  language  used  hi  my  amend- 
ment. The  language  is  out  of  the  bill 
We  are  trying  to  make  the  bill  consistent 
in  sections  2  and  3  of  titles  n  and  in 
with  the  language  in  the  purpose  clause. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  that  is  correct.  But 
its  significance  in  the  purpose  clause  is 
not  as  a  word  of  art  as  it  is  in  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  has  offered 
to  the  body. 

Being  used  as  a  word  of  art.  It  Is  a 
trigger  for  the  operation  of  the  entire 
secUon  deahng  with  language  minorities. 
The  Census  Bureau  would  be  unable  to 
relate  statistics  on  dominant  language. 
So,  whereas.  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  the  point  that  the  Senator  makes 
I  have  to  object  to  the  amendment  and 
say  that  It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  Is  going 
to  very  seriously  Impair  the  operation 
of  this  bill  as  it  relates  to  language 
minorities. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  not  correct.  We 
are  not  changing  the  triggering  device. 
We  are  changing  the  definition  portion 
of  the  bill.  This  is  the  portion  that  de- 
fines what  is  a  language  minority  or  a 
language  minority  group.  We  have  not 
changed  the  triggering  device,  which  Is 
what  I  want  to  do.  I  have  amendments 
up  there  to  do  It. 

This  means  that  my  State  can  come 
along,  as  we  did  after  the  1965  act  and 
after  the  1970  act,  and  prove  that  our 
minority  group  Is  a  language  group,  that 
English  Is  the  dominant  language,  and 
we  can  trigger  ourselves  out  of  this  act 
Unless  this  language  Is  in  there,  we  can- 
not do  It.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
triggering  mechanism  that  Is  In  here  for 
the  5  percent.  We  still  have  to  have  that 
requirement  but  It  gives  us  a  chance  to 
trigger  ourselves  out  of  this  act,  as  we 
have  done  before. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  the  triggering  device 
refers  to  language  minority,  and  then  we 
define  what  is  a  language  minority 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Right 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  What  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  is  to 
change  the  deflniUon  and  it  talks  about 
for  instance,  an  American  Indian  or  a 
person  of  Spanish  heritage  whose  dom- 
inant language  is  other  than  English 
*v^-  <30LDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Census  Bureau  has 
no  information  on  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  point  out^and  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  grave  mistake  m  that 
particular  paragraph— the  Senator  says, 
"Oral  Spanish  heritage."  That  would  ex- 
clude Mexicans  in  my  State,  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  in  New  York,  Guatemalans  wher- 
ever they  might  live  in  this  country,  or 
any  other  American  who  happened  to 
come  from  some  other  origin  than  Span- 
ish. Spanish  has  a  real  meaning  In  our 
Southwest.  He  is  of  Spanish  origin.  He  is 
not  of  Mexican  origin. 

But  with  this  language  I  am  afraid  If 
one  wants  to  get  a  real  sharp  lawyer,  we 
are  going  to  exclude  anyone  except  those 
whose  forefathers  were  from  Spain 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona raises  a  good  point  in  support  of 
that,  but  the  Census  Bureau  considers 
Mexican-Americans  as  persons  of  Span- 
ish heritage.  We  made  this  definition 
conform  with  the  Census  Bureau  data 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Why  not  make 
that  slight  correction,  because  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  one  can  be 
beaten  in  court  on  this  by  not  too  smart 
lawyers. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  the  committee  report 
we  say  that  persons  of  Spanish  heritage 
are  identified  as  persons  of  Spanish  lan- 
guage in  42  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  persons  of  Spanish  language 
as  well  as  persons  of  Spanish  surname 
in  Arizona.  California,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico.  Texas,  and  persons  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  birth  hi  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  uses 
Spanish  surnames.  These  are  not  Span- 
ish surnames.  They  are  Mexican  sur- 
names. 

I  am  very  interested  in  this.  I  believe 
In  what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  I 
think  It  would  be  much  better  if  we  Just 
put  the  wcrd  "Spanish -speaking  herit- 
age" In  there.  As  far  as  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  am  In 
complete  sympathy  with  that.  We  have 
15  Indian  tribes  in  my  State. 

They  speak  three  different  languages 
Not  a  single  language  Is  written,  nor  Is 
there  any  way  to  write  it.  The  domhiant 
language  is  English,  although  we  must 
come  under  this  act  because  that  lan- 
guage is  Included. 

Actually,  when  we  print  our  ballots  hi 
Spanish,  many  people  of  Mexican  origin 
ask,  "What  are  you  trying  to  do?  None  of 
us  speak  Spanish." 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  listen  to  the 
problems  of  these  States  and  not  just 
ceremoniously  say,  "We  cannot  take  the 
amendment."  These  are  real  problems, 
believe  me.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  would  have  voted  for  It  had  I  been 
here  In  1965.  But  It  has  a  lot  of  these 
htUe  harassing  mistakes  that  haunt  the 
States  of  the  Southwest  and  the  Far 
West,  where  there  are  a  sizable  number 
of  Spanish-speaking  people  and  Indians. 
I  think  the  Senator  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  these  amendments. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  But 
this  amendment  Is  drafted  In  a  way  that 


we  will  never  be  able  to  get  the  statisti- 
cal  data  from  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
the  Census  Bureau  will  not  be  able  to 
make  the  determinations  which  the 
amendment  assumes  they  will  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
I  think  almost  all  the  Senators  are  in 
the  Chamber,  and  they  understand  what 
it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
too,  but  I  think  the  Senator  is  being  un- 
fair to  state  that  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  on  the  Federal  Government 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  State  to 
show  that  It  should  be  triggered  out.  We 
are  asking  for  a  fair  definition  of  what 
the  situation  is  with  regard  to  heritage 
versus  language  in  this  bill.  We  have 
that  burden  of  proof,  but  we  cannot  get 
out  under  this  bill,  although  we  have 
been  twice  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute,  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomia  refer  only  to  title  in?  I  am 
not  talking  about  title  II,  just  subsection 
(e)    of  title  in.  That  is  not  a  section 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  triggering. 
It  has  already  been  triggered.  This  has 
to  do  with  how  you  decide  whether  or 
not  you  give  people  one  ballot  In  one  lan- 
guage, two  languages,  three  languages 
and  so  forth. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not  the 
Intent  of  that  section — section  (e) ,  which 
I  am  talking  about — is  that  you  would 
be  required  to  give  the  ballot  to  a  voter 
m  a  language  other  than  English  if  they 
are  from  one  of  these  minority  groups  in 
sufficient  proportion  and  their  dominant 
language  is  not  English.  I  am  talking 
about  intention.  I  am  not  trying  to  argue 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Intention  Is  to  re- 
quire bilingual  assistance  In  those  In- 
stances where  the  language  the  minority 
speaks  Is  their  basic  language,  a  language 
other  than  English. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Whether  they  can  read 
It  or  not? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  their  dominant 
language  Is  English  but  they  happen  to 
be  in  the  minority  group,  the  Senator 
does  not  intend  that  they  get  two  ballots 
or  get  a  ballot  in  a  language  other  than 
English?  It  is  just  the  way  the  statute  Is 
drawn,  and  that  Is  the  way  it  might  be? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  the  person  Is  iUIter- 
ate,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  he 
will  get  oral  assistance  In  a  language 
other  than  English.  We  want  to  give  to 
people  who  are  language  minorities  an 
opportunity  to  know  for  whom  they  are 
voting  and  on  what  they  are  voting.  If 
they  are  illiterate,  they  can  get  oral 
help.  If  they  are  literate,  they  get  a  bal- 
lot in  their  language,  if  they  qualify 
imder  other  sections. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  concur  100 
percent  if  the  House  had  done  that. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  us  hi  the  posi- 
tion where  If  there  is  5  percent  or  more 
of  a  minority  group  as  defhied  in  this  bill, 
we  must  provide  bilingual  printed  mate- 
rials, even  though  no  one  can  read  the 
language.  The  written  form  was  prepared 
by  the  University  of  Alaska.  They  speak 
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the  language  but  cannot  read  It.  Giving 
them  printed  material  in  a  language  they 
cannot  read  will  confuse  them  rather 
than  help  them  in  terms  of  voting  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HANSEN  and  Mr.  KENNEDY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized,  and 
then  the  Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that,  so  far,  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  has  not  yielded 
on  this  point.  I  perhaps  am  motivated  by 
different  reasons  than  are  those  who 
support  the  amendment.  I  oppose  it,  and 
I  do  so  for  this  reason. 

I  think  the  application  of  this  bill 
should  be  made  nationwide.  I  spoke  on 
that  earlier  today.  Anything  that  makes 
its  application  broader  than  may  have 
been  intended,  I  say,  is  all  to  the  good.  If 
it  is  a  good  law,  we  should  all  enjoy  it; 
we  should  all  have  the  opportunity  of 
working  under  it.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  does  not  yield  on  this 
point. 

I  am  well  aware  that  he  said  that  if 
we  amend  the  bill  in  any  way,  the  law 
may  lapse,  because  the  House  is  adamant. 
It  will  take  no  amendments.  We  cannot 
amend  it  at  all. 

With  some  reluctance,  I  voted  earlier 
this  afternoon  to  shorten  the  time,  be- 
cause if  something  is  good,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  would  want  it  for  10  years 
instead  of  7.  But  I  was  persuaded  by  my 
good  friend  from  California  to  support  it, 
so  I  did.  But  I  hope  that  on  this  point  he 
will  not  yield. 

Let  us  make  it  apply  all  the  way 
around;  and  if  it  catches  more  States, 
perhaps  the  next  time  we  can  get  all  50 
States  under  it.  I  see  no  reason  not  to 
have  it  apply  to  all  50  States.  I  hope  my 
good  friend  from  California  stands  fast. 
[Laughter.] 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "No."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "Yea."  Having  al- 
ready voted  in  the  affirmative,  I  now 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  .  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),    and    the    Senator    from 


Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  In  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  314  Leg.) 

YEAS— 26 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Roth 

Baker 

Fannin 

Scott, 

Bellmon 

Gam 

WUllam  L 

Brock 

Gold  water 

Spar  km  an 

Buckley 

Griffin 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Cannon 

Long 

Young 

Curtis 

McClure 

Dole 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 59 

Beall 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pack wood 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Pastore 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pell 

Ca.se 

Jackson 

Percy 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Riblcoff 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Scott,  Hugh 

Fong 

Matbias 

Stafford 

Ford 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Glenn 

McGovern 

Stone 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Taft 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Moss 

vyilliams 

Hartke 

Muskle 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINa  A  LIVE   PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 
Abourezk  Helms  Stennls 

Bartlett  Hruska  Symington 

Bayh  Humphrey  Talmadge 

Church  McClellan 

Eastland  Metcalf 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  to  those  of 
minority  races  and  nationalities  there  is 
almost  no  piece  of  legislation  of  more 
importance  than  the  voting  rights  bill. 
Since  I  have  been  In  the  Congress  I  have 
always  supported  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion and  find  this  new  bill  even  more 
meaningful  than  past  ones  because  it  in- 
cludes Spanish-speaking  minorities  as 
well  as  racial  minorities. 

Many  Americans  may  have  forgotten 
the  abuses  and  Injustices  which  made 
this  legislation  necessary  in  the  first 
place.  It  was  the  result  of  long  years  of 
withholding  or  abusing  voting  rights  for 
a  large  segment  of  the  population  of  some 
States  through  various  devices  such  as 
the  literacy  test. 

These  devices  have  been  used  to  thwart 
the  constitutional  rights  of  blacks  and 
Spanish-speaking  minorities  as  well  and 
we  must  extend  this  legislation  to  pre- 
vent a  return  to  past  abuses  and  to  pre- 
clude future  attempts  to  disenfranchise 
Americans  from  exercising  their  right  to 
vote.  All  of  us  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin  have  this  right 
and  must  continue  to  exercise  It  if  our 
democratic  heritage  is  to  be  maintained 


and  if  our  system  of  Government  Is  to 
continue  to  be  a  viable  one. 

An  American  citizen  has  no  greater 
right  than  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot  for 
the  candidate  of  his  choice  in  an  election. 
And  in  my  view  there  is  almost  no  greater 
transgression  against  an  American's 
freedom  than  the  abuse  or  loss  of  that 
right  by  whatever  means.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  important  that  this  legislation  be 
passed.  All  Americans  are  equal  under 
the  law,  and  any  equivocation  with  this 
Important  constitutional  principle  denies 
Its  full  meaning— not  just  to  those  whose 
rights  are  being  abused  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  true  representative 
government. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  there  been  any  morning  business 
today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
not  been  any  morning  business  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  traa-.action  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein  Um- 
ited  to  3  minutes  each  for  the  purpose 
only  of  the  introduction  of  bills,  resolu- 
tions, petitions,  memorials,  and  state- 
ments into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  And  reports 
of  committees,  the  Chair  inquiries? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  has  to  answer 
all  of  the  amendments  that  are  brought 
up  he  be  extended  an  additional  hour 
of  time  during  debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  cer- 
tainly recognize  the  problems  of  the 
manager  of  any  measure  when  cloture  is 
Invoked,  and  I  am  not  going  to  object  to 
this  request.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
request,  and  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  CaUfomia  should 
have  another  hour  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  wants 
to  make  it  2  hours.  I  will  not  object. 

But  I  will  say  this:  The  Senate  has 
been  operating  under  a  pretty  free- 
wheeling procedure  today.  Under  the  clo- 
ture rule  a  Senator  can  only  yield  for  a 
question,  and  under  the  rule  a  Senator 
cannot  yield  another  Senator  time  upon 
objection.  A  Senator  cannot  Interrogate 
another  Senator  and  have  the  time 
charged  against  the  Interrogator  If  an 
objection  is  raised. 

I  have  not  raised  any  objection  because 
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I  have  felt  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  the  one  Senator 
here  who,  under  this  cloture  motion  and 
who,  having  to  manage  this  bill,  is  the 
one  Senator  who  really  needs  the  time, 
and  I  have  not  objected  today,  although 
the  rule  was  transgressed  many  times. 

But  I  want  the  Senator  from  California 
to  know  that  I  could  object  and  it  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  oppose 
amendments  because  his  1  hour  imder 
the  rule  would  quickly  expire.  So  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  there  are  such  things 
as  rules  in  the  Senate,  and  that  when 
the  cloture  motion  is  invoked  it  is  the 
greatest  parliamentary  bear  trap  that 
has  ever  been  devised  and,  if  the  rules  are 
enforced,  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  the 
first  individual  to  feel  the  grip  of  the 
bear  trap. 

So  I  will  not  object.  It  may  be  that 
later  when  the  Senator  from  California 
needs  another  hour  I  will  not  object 
again.  But  I  just  want  to  say  to  him 
that  I  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  his 
remarks  today  when  he  had  the  bit  in  his 
mouth,  so  to  speak — which  was  made  in 
a  tense  situation,  and  which  I  am  not 
going  to  hold  that  against  him— if  I  did 
hold  it  against  him  he  would  be  in  a 
difficult  situation  now  that  the  Senate 
has  Invoked  cloture.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object,  I  want  to  say,  first  of  all 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  not  going  to  object. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  great 
courtesy,  and  it  is  deeply  appreciated  by 
me.  I  think  it  is  very  typical  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  to  do  it  because  he 
always  has  been  very  courteous,  fair,  and 
generous  with  me. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  what  he  said  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  kindly  disposed  to 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  recognize 
that  he  could  have  on  a  nimiber  of  oc- 
casions interposed  an  objection,  and  I 
appreciate  that  he  did  not. 

I  hope  that  he  believes,  as  I  do,  that 
I  certainly  did  not  intend  ever  to  violate 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  he  knovs 
that  I  did  not.  I  have  always  been  trying 
the  best  I  could  in  answering  these 
amendments  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  the 
merits  as  I  saw  them.  I  know  that  some- 
times there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
I  have  never  in  my  life  held  any  state- 
ment on  the  floor  against  any  Senator, 
and  I  would  hope  that  no  Senator  would 
hold  anything  that  I  say  on  the  floor 
against  me  when  we  are  talking  about 
issues. 

I  have  never  talked  in  personalities  and 
I  have  never  intended  to. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  also  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

In  a  more  serious  vein  now,  I  think  we 

have  to  realize  that  the  Rules  of  the 


Senate  under  cloture  are  going  to  have 
to  be  enforced.  Perhaps  not  to  the  utmost 
degree,  but  If  half  of  the  amendments  at 
the  desk  are  called  up,  this  would  mean 
that  at  least  40  amendments  would  be 
called  up  for  votes,  and  action  on  the 
bill  would  not  be  completed  this  week.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  amendments  will 
be  called  up,  it  may  be  that  only  a  few 
of  the  remaining  75  or  80  amendments 
will  be  called  up,  but  if  they  are  called 
up  and  debated  and  if  roUcaU  votes  occur 
thereon  and  if  there  are  live  quonmis,  the 
Senate  would  be  very  hard  put  to  dispose 
of  this  bill  this  week  without  having  all 
night  sessions  Thursday  night  and  Fri- 
day night. 

So,  I  say  all  that  to  say  this:  There  are 
going  to  be  times  when  the  cloture  rule 
In  Its  entirety  may  have  to  be  enforced 
without  fear  or  favor  if  we  are  to  finish 
with  this  bill  this  week. 

I  have  observed  today  a  number  of 
times  in  which  Senators  would  say, 
"Well,  would  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla 
yield  for  a  question  on  my  time?" 

Under  the  rule,  that  cannot  be  done  If 
there  is  an  objection. 

Now,  when  there  is  no  objection,  that 
is  a  way  of  transferring  one's  hour  to  an- 
other Senator.  That  cannot  be  done  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent.  But  it  is  a 
way  of  transferring  the  hour  to  another 
Senator,  and  if  we  do  that  we  can  utilize 
the  full  100  hours  on  this  bill,  and  any 
Senator  can  coimt  for  himself,  if  we  ran 
8  hours  a  day,  how  many  days  would  pass 
before  the  100  hours  would  be  con- 
simied — and  that  would  not  count  the 
time  consumed  on  quorum  calls. 

I  spoke  earlier  facetiously,  but  I  speak 
now  seriously,  and  I  say  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure, that  if  they  really  want  to  get  this 
bill  and  get  it  tomorrow  or  Friday,  some- 
body Is  going  to  have  to  start  observing 
the  rule,  and  if  they  do  not  observe  the 
rule,  somebody  will  have  to  start  asking 
the  Chair  to  enforce  the  rule. 

So  I  say  all  of  this  without  any  im- 
friendly  feeling  toward  anyone.  I  am  just 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  Senators  if 
we  expect  to  get  this  bill  passed  this  week. 
We  cannot  operate  under  cloture  as  we 
would   operate   otherwise    under    usual 
procedure. 
Mr.  MATHLAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  valid  point. 

I  think  perhaps  we  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  good  nature  and  we  should 
give  him  some  assistance.  I  would  like  to 
volunteer  in  any  way  that  I  can  because 
I  do  think  it  is  important  and,  of  course, 
it  is  vitally  Important  that  we  complete 
action  on  this  bill  if  there  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  conference.  If  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  rule  obtained  In  the  House  all  time 
becomes  of  the  essence. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  given  us  a  lot 
of  leadership  through  out  this  whole  de- 
bate. I  listened  very  carefully  to  him 
tonight,  and  I  heard  what  he  said. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  said  was  not 
meant  to  be  pointed  toward  any  particu- 
lar Senator  or   group   of   Senators.   I 


merely  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  imder  cloture, 
the  rule  ought  to  be  reasonably  enforced! 
and  if  this  bill  is  to  be  passed  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  the  cloture 
strictures  are  going  to  either  have  to  be 
voluntarily  observed  or  they  will  have  to 
be  enforced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  time  yielded  by  Sen- 
ators during  this  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  which 
Is  being  transacted  by  unanimous  consent 
Is  not  charged  against  Senators'  time 
imder  the  cloture  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment has  been  made,  and  we  have  read 
it  in  the  press  and  we  have  heard  it  on 
the  media,  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
will  expire  on  August  6, 1975. 

That  is  not  correct.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  will  not  expire  on  August  6,  1975.  In 
fact  it  will  not  expire. 

That  is  a  careless  statement  to  say  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  going  to  expire  on 
August  6.  The  provisions  will  continue. 
The  only  change  that  will  be  made  with 
regard  to  any  expiration  is  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ban  on  literacy  tests  that 
was  put  into  the  law  in  1970.  It  is  true, 
that  will  expire. 

That  is  a  ban,  however,  on  literacy 
tests  in  areas  outside  of  the  covered 
States  and  one  would  assume  that  since 
they  are  not  being  used  for  purposes  of 
discrimination  they  would  not  be  used 
even  though  the  bill  did  expire. 

What  about  this  7-year  extension,  or 
10-year  extension,  or  5-year  extension? 
That  is  a  misnomer,  Mr.  President,  in 
that  what  takes  place  is  that  the  time 
during  which  a  State  operates  without  a 
test  or  device  is  to  be  extended  for  10 
years   or   7   years   or   some   length   of 

time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I  will  yield 
my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  so  recognized. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distin^lsTiea 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

So  this  time  of  the  sentence,  the  time 
of  the  length  of  proof  of  compliance,  is 
what  Is  changed.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
would  continue  on,  and  even  though 
nothing  was  done  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
would  still  be  in  full  force  and  effect  ex- 
cept for  the  ban  on  tests  outside  of  the 
covered  area. 

What  is  being  done  is  that  the  sen- 
tence against  these  covered  States  is 
being  extended.  They  had  a  sentence  of 
5  years,  then  just  as  they  were  about 
to  get  out  from  under  that,  they  added 
another  5  years.  Now  they  are  going  to 
add  another  7  years  to  the  sentence,  not 
to  the  time  during  which  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  would  be  in  full  force  and 
effect,  and  the  statement  has  been  made 
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here  on  the  floor  many  times  today  that 
we  have  a  nationwide  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Well,  nothing  was  said  about  the  na- 
tionwide Voting  Rights  Act  expiring  on 
August  6  and  what  is  being  talked  about 
is  not  an  extension  of  the  act.  That  is  a 
misnomer. 

It  is  an  extension  of  the  time  of  the 
sentence  imposed  on  the  covered  States. 

I  think  that  is  a  point  many  Senators 
are  overlooking  and  the  public  generally 
is  overlooking  that,  because  this  law  will 
not  expire  and  all  of  this  frantic  hurry, 
haste,  "Let  us  not  amend  anything,  let 
us  ram  this  through,"  all  that  is  need- 
less. 

This  added  sentence  could  be  added 
later  because  the  act  goes  on  and  on. 

I  would  like  to  point  that  out  during 
tills  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  possibly 
on  tomorrow  I  will  also  point  it  out.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  not  expire,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  that  that  point  Is  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow morning,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated,  and 
without  the  time  being  charged  against 
them  under  the  cloture  rule:  Mr.  Harry 
P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr. 
Mansfield,  after  which  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  voting  rights 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  C^TTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  1587 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  S.  1587,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act,  has  been  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  there- 
on of  3  hours  to  be  divided  between 
Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Montoya;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment 
of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill;  if  the  manager 
of  the  bill  supports  the  amendment,  then 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  be  imder 
the  control  of  the  Republican  leader  or 
his  designee;  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 


tion on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  of 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  in  the 
same  way;  that  there  be  a  time  Umita- 
tlon  on  any  point  of  order  if  the  Senate 
is  allowed  to  discuss  such  point  of  order 
by  the  Chair's  sufferance,  of  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  leader;  and  that  the 
time  limit  on  debatable  motions  be  ap- 
plied to  any  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  would  the  majority  whip  again 
tell  us  what  number  it  is? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  278,  S.  1587. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  just  wondering 
about  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  with  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  it  was  cleared  with 
him.  This  comes  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  I  had  discussed  it  with 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Muskie,  and  Mr. 
Montoya.  They  had  discussed  it  with 
Mr.  Brock  and  I  thought  it  had  been 
cleared  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  bill,  S.  1587,  be  imder 
the  control  of  Mr.  Montoya  and  Mr. 
Baker,  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


ORDER  TO  VITIATE  THE  VOTE  ON 
SECOND  CLOTURE  MOTION— H.R. 
6219 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the 
vote  on  the  second  cloture  motion  on 
H.R. 6219. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Time  for  morning  business  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  morning  business  be  extended  for  an- 
other 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  fMr.  Leahy)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  Clarence  A.  Brimmer, 
Jr.,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  district  of  Wyoming;  and  with- 
drawing the  nomination  of  Clarence  A. 
Brimmer,  Jr.,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  deUvered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  504.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  mandatory  retirement  of  em- 
ployees upon  attainment  of  70  years  of  age 
Bind  completion  of  5  years  of  service,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3350.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  trnlted  States  Code  in  order  to  make 
certain  technical  corrections  therein,  and  for 
other  piu-poses; 

"RS..  7053.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  an  Individual 
named  as  having  an  Insurable  Interest,  the 
annuity  reduction  made  In  order  to  provide 
a  survivor  annuity  for  such  an  Individual. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  349)  directing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
H.R.  5522,  In  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  605)  disapproving  the  amendment 
to  the  regulation  under  section  4(a)  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973. 


At  3 :  10  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7767)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  to  Increase  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  ihe 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  6950.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  560.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

S.J.  Res.  23.  A  Joint  resolution  to  restore 
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posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Oeneral  R.  E.  Lee. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leaht)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Repobt  of  the  Defense  Civil  Pheparedness 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1974  an- 
nual report  of  the  Defense  Civil  Prepared- 
ness Agency  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Pkoposeo  Legislation  by  the  Depabtuent  of 
THE  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  tho 
Army  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  more  efflcient  disposal 
of  lost,  abandoned  or  unclaimed  personal 
property  that  comes  Into  the  custody  or  con- 
trol of  military  departments  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papters);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  agency  for  the  period  June  1, 
1974  through  May  31,  1975  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  GAG  for  the 
month  of  June  1975  (with  accompanying 
pa{>ers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  '•productivity  Programs 
in  the  Federal  Government  Fiscal  Year  1974" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
THE  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
livestock  trespass  on  Indian  lands  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Civil  Seevicx 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefits  law,  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  chapter  89  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Jointly,  by  iinanlmous 
consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 


tion from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission proposing  to  amend  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefits  law  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  purposes  (to- 
gether with  minority  and  additional  views) 
(Rept.  No.  94-296). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committeemen 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janice  Elaine 
Groves  and  her  daughter,  Anna  Groves  (Rept 
No.  94-297) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  museum  support  facili- 
ties (Rept.  No.  94-298). 

S.  1657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  Act  to  redefine  "portraiture." 
(Rept.  No.  94-299). 

H.R.  5327.  An  act  to  reserve  a  site  for  the 
use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept. 
No.  94-301). 

S.  Res.  217.  An  original  resolution  tempo- 
rarily suspending  rule  IV  of  the  rules  for  the 
regiUatlon  of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  to  permit  a  photograph  of  the  Senate 
In  session  (Rept.  No.  94-300) . 

H.  Con.  Res.  143.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  of  the  hearing  on 
nomination  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No.  94-302). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.  37.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  for  Inquiries 
and  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  94-303). 

S.  Res.  15.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  (Rept.  No.  94-304) . 

S.  Res.  87.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  94-305). 

S.  Res.  57.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  In- 
quiries and  investigations  (Rept.  No.  94- 
306). 

S.  Res.  50.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Conamlttee  on  the 
Budget  for  inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  94-307). 

S.  Res.  63.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  94-308). 

S.  Res.  71.  A  resolution  to  authorize  a  study 
of  the  purpose  and  current  effectiveness  of 
certain  Federal  agencies  (Rept.  No.  94-309). 
S.  Res.  30.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  Inquiries  and 
investigations  (Rept.  No.  94-310). 

S.  Res.  51.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
(Rept.  No.  94-311). 


S.  Res.  84.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  94-312). 

S.  Res.  49.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  Inquiries  sind  In- 
vestigations (Rept.  No.  94-313) . 

S.  Res.  66.  A  resolution  authorizing  addl- 
tlonal  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations  (Rept.  No.  94^314). 

S.  Res.  72.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
(Rept.  No.  94-315). 

S.  Res.  40.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  (Rept.  No.  94-316). 

S.  Res.  52.  A  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  (Rept.  No.  94-317) . 

S.  Res.  44.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  94-318). 

S.  Res.  53.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  94-319) . 

S.  Res.  47.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Conunittee 
on  Small  Business  (Rept.  No.  94-320) . 

S.  Res.  54.  A  resolution  continuing  and  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  (Rept.  No.  94-321). 

S.  Res.  62.  A  resolution  continuing  and  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  94-322). 

S.  Res.  10.  A  resolution  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  National  Emergencies 
and  Delegated  Emergency  Powers  (Rept.  No. 
94-323). 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1927,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  accept  and  administer  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  gifts  or  devises  of  real 
and  personal  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  Aboretum  (Rept.  No.  94-324). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  and  other 
Improvements  designed  to  enhance  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, nursing  personnel,  and  other  health 
care  personnel  In  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purp>oses  (together 
with  minority  views)    (Rept.  No.  94-325). 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  July  23,  1975,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolutions: 

S.  435.  An  act  to  amend  section  301(b)  (7) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  change  the  marketing  year 
for  wheat  from  July  l-June  30,  to  June  1- 
May  31. 

S.J.  Res.  41.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr.,  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SJ.  Res.  42.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
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Brown   as   citizen   regent   of  the   Board   of 
Regents  otf  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice 
by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  504.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  mandatory  retirement  of  em- 
ployees upon  attainment  of  70  years  of  age 
and  completion  of  5  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3350.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  certain 
technical  corrections  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7053.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  an  individual 
named  as  having  an  Insurable  Interest,  the 
annuity  reduction  made  In  order  to  provide 
a  survivor  annuity  for  such  an  Individual; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  2163.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Solar  Energy 
Loan  Administration  to  assist  homeowners 
in  purchasing  and  Installing  solar  heating  or 
combined  solar  heating  and  ccoUng  equip- 
ment, including  solar  hot  water  systems,  by 
providing  low-Interest  long-term  loans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (by  request) : 
S.  2164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  so  as  to  make 
administration  of  that  act  more  effective  by 
prohibiting  the  retroactive  application  of 
regulations,  guidelines  or  policies  and  pro- 
cedures promulgated  under  such  act,  and  to 
establish  a  time  limitation  on  the  filing  of 
suits  to  review  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments pursuant  to  such  act.  Referred  to  the 
Ctommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  relating  to  war  risk  in- 
surance. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NUNN: 
8.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  establish  procedures  tor  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral property  and  services  for  the  protection 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  persons.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ciovernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  : 

S.  2167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recording 
and  public  disclosure  of  lobbying  activities 
directed  at  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  regulation  of  emissions 
from  railroad  locomotives  and  other  railroad 
equipment.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  2169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"rural  area"  In  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  and  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  In  order  to  permit  towns 
of  thirty  thousand  or  less  Inhabitants  to  be 
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considered  rural  areas  for  purposes  of  those 
acts.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.J.  Res.  112.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  third  week  of  September  of  each 
year  as  "National  Medical  Assistants'  Week." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  2163.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Solar  En- 
ergy Loan  Administration  to  assist  home- 
owners in  purchasing  and  installing  solar 
heating  or  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment,  including  solar  hot 
water  systems,  by  providing  low-interest 
long-term  loans.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Afifairs. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  provide  low-in- 
terest, long-term  loans  to  assist  home- 
owners in  purchasing  and  installing  solar 
heating  and  cooling  equipment. 

In  brief,  this  measure  establishes  the 
Solar  Energy  Loan  Administration  to 
make  low  interest  loans  to  homeowners,  a 
separate  agency  to  administer  these 
loans.  It  provides  for  creation  of  con- 
sumer cooperatives  or  other  nonprofit  as- 
sociations to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  many 
people  of  the  Nation  are  convinced,  Mr. 
President,  that: 

First.  Solar  cooling  and  heating  equip- 
ment, including  equipment  for  hot  water, 
is  the  best  opportunity  available  now,  to 
provide  a  portion  of  our  energy  needs  by 
this  renewable  resource. 

Second.  There  are  potential  benefits  to 
the  homeowner  in  using  this  equipment. 
Third.  The  nation  would  benefit  in 
many  ways  from  the  earliest  possible 
widespread  use  of  this  equipment,  by 
conserving  the  nonrenewable  fuels  now 
being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  That  the  single  obstacle  that 
prevents  widespread  use  of  equipment  for 
solar  heating  and  cooling  is  the  cost. 

Fifth.  That  the  cost  of  this  equipment 
will  become  competitive  with  equipment 
using  other  forms  of  energy  when  a  mass- 
market  is  developed. 

The  bill  that  I  Introduce  today  will 
provide  the  means,  I  believe,  to  create  a 
mass  market  for  this  equipment.  In  sev- 
eral ways,  the  act  is  patterned  after  the 
REA  Act  as  it  was  adopted  in  1936  and 
which  was  successful  in  bringing  central 
station  electric  service  to  most  of  rural 
America. 

The  bill  provides  loans  for  the  total 
cost  of  purchase  and  installation  of  this 
equipment  at  2  percent  interest  for  a 
period  of  up  to  25  years. 
It  does  so  for  these  reasons: 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  de- 
velop as  quickly  as  possible  widespread 
use  of  alternative  energy  sources.  To  ac- 
complish that  important  goal  there  must 
be  sufficient  economic  incentive  for  the 
homeowners  so  that  they  benefit  from 
the  use  of  this  equipment.  To  install  solar 
equipment  in  a  new  home  or  to  retrofit 
an  existing  home  with  this  equipment 


costs  in  the  range  of  $5,000  to  $8,000,  al- 
though there  are  special  cases  able  to  do 
so  for  about  $3,000.  The  average  cost  for 
this  equipment  for  the  typical  home  Is 
about  $5,000.  Most  homeowners  cannot 
afford  this  investment  even  though  there 
may  be  savings  in  its  long-term  use. 

Several  measures  introduced  in  this 
Congress  provide  for  loans  at  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government,  plus  one-half 
of  1  percent,  or  on  today's  market  about 
8.5  percent  interest  rate  for  the  home- 
owner. I  commend  the  sponsors  of  that 
legislation  for  their  support  of  develop- 
ing solar  energy,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
these  loan  provisions  are  good  enough 
to  create  the  mass  market  quickly  so  that 
all  homeowners  can  benefit  from  having 
solar  equipment  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  a  $5,000  loan  with  8.5  percent 
interest  for  an  8-year  period— the  terms 
specified  m  several  bills— would  require 
amortization  payments  of  $72  monthly 
For  15  year  loans,  the  monthly  pay- 
ments to  amortize  a  $5,000  loan  with  8  5 
percent  Interest  would  be  $49.  I  do  not 
beheve  that  this  provides  enough  incen- 
tive for  the  average  homeowner  to  con- 
sider installation  of  solar  heating  equip- 
ment. In  most  cases,  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  provides  only  a  part 
of  the  energy  requirements  for  these  pur- 
poses. Other  equipment  is  needed;  other 
fuels  are  needed.  Even  though  there 
would  be  advantages  after  a  loan  of  this 
type  were  fully  paid,  most  homeowners 
could  not  afford  these  additional  pay- 
ments. The  obvious  answer  to  provide  im- 
mediate economic  benefits  is  thus  to  pro- 
vide lower  interest  rates  with  a  longer 
repayment  period.  A  loan  for  $5,000  with 
an  interest  rate  of  2  percent  with  a  re- 
payment period  of  25  years  requires 
$21.20  monthly  payments  for  the  nrin- 
clpal  and  interest. 

These  2  percent  loans,  I  am  convinced, 
would  provide  savings  for  homeowners 
using  solar  equipment  to  heat  and  cool 
ttieir  homes  in  nearly  every  region  of 
the  country. 

There  is  a  natural  and  understandable 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  aU  of  us  when 
a  new  technology  is  developed  to  wait 
to  see  how  the  new  model  works,  whether 
we  are  talking  about  a  car.  a  ^elevi.-^ion 
set.  a  new  air  conditioner  or  furnace 
Solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment  is  a 
new  technology.  It  is  not  being  mass  pro- 
duced. There  have  been  no  shakedown 
periods.  Those  homeowners  that  are  now 
installing  this  equipment  on  an  experi- 
mental or  demonstration  basis  are  pro- 
viding benefits  for  all  of  the  future  users 
of  this  equipment.  Any  incentive  or  Gov- 
ernment program  that  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  support  of  this  new  technology 
must,  therefore,  give  these  "pioneers" 
in  using  this  equipment  appropriate  eco- 
nomic advantage  for  doing  so. 

Once  that  equipment  is  In  place  It  will 
be  costly  to  take  out  and  put  in  new 
equipment.  The  homeowners  who  make 
possible  mass  production  and  marketing 
of  this  new  equipment  in  most  cases  wlU 
not  be  able  for  economic  reasons  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lower-cost  equipment 
which  mass  production  will  provide. 
That,  too.  Is  justification  for  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  the  2-percent,  25-year  loans 
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so  that  they  will  benefit  on  something  of 
an  equal  basis  with  those  who  use  solar 
equipment  at  later  dates. 

I  am  convinced  that  making  available 
substantial  numbers  of  those  low-interest 
loans  would  provide  sufficient  economic 
incentive  so  that  In  something  like  5  to 
10  years,  solar  equipment  would  be  pro- 
duced on  a  competitive  market  so  that 
any  of  us  could  afford  it  without  Federal 
assistance. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  without 
such  a  program  that  it  will  be  a  slow 
process  and  the  benefits  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  will  be  available  only  to  the 
relatively  wealthy.  We  will  delay  for 
many  years  the  conservation  of  the  fos- 
sil fuels  that  solar  heating  and  cooling 
could  provide. 

There  is  an  interesting  parallel  in  this 
regard  in  the  development  of  electric 
heat  for  homes  and  businesses.  Until 
1952,  electric  heat  was  used  only  for  a 
supplemental  soiurce  in  the  bathroom 
or  in  another  room,  with  a  small  heater 
with  an  electrically  heated  conductor. 
A  fan  distributed  the  heat. 

In  1952  and  1953  a  new  concept  of 
electric  heat  was  developed,  using  glass 
panels  with  electrical  conductors  fused 
Into  them.  The  heat  was  distributed 
without  fans,  by  radiation.  Development 
of  these  units  and  installing  electric 
conductors  in  plaster  in  ceilings  was  the 
beginning  of  using  electric  heat  for 
dwellings,  as  the  only  heat  source,  as 
we  know  it  today. 

Only  a  few  companies  made  these 
products  in  the  early  1950's.  The  prod- 
ucts had  imperfections.  It  was  found,  for 
Instance,  that  square  panels  were  some- 
times noisy,  that  a  door  or  some  object 
too  close  to  them  could  be  a  fire  hazard. 
In  4  or  5  years,  a  new  concept  was  de- 
veloped, the  baseboard  unit,  which 
spread  out  the  unit  over  a  longer  area. 
Installation  in  existing  homes  was  easier 
because  of  this  improved  design. 

By  1955,  250,000  homes  were  heated 
electrically.  Paul  C.  Greiner,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Edison  Electric  Institute,  New 
York  City,  reports  the  following  growth 
of  the  electrical  heat — dwelling  imits 
using  electric  heat: 

I960  719,000 

1965  2,200,000 

1970  4,  790,  000 

1971  _.. 5,540,000 

1972  6,475,000 

1973  .-_ 7,626,000 

1974  (estimate).- 8,600,000 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  creation  of  a  new  agency,  the 
Solar  Energy  Loan  Administration.  I 
propose  a  separate  agency  for  this  as- 
signment for  several  reasons.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, which  is  administering  part  of 
the  Solar  and  Cooling  Act  of  1974,  has 
already  more  assignments  than  it  can 
carry  out.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration also  has  many  programs  to  ad- 
minister. Putting  the  responsibility  of 
making  loans  for  solar  equipment  in 
either  of  these  two  agencies  would  make 
it  compete  with  hundreds  of  other  pro- 
grams already  administered  by  HUD  and 
FmHA. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  is  likewise  charged 
with  enough  responsibility  and  again, 


the  program  envisioned  here  would  com- 
pete with  all  of  the  other  programs  in 
that  agency.  The  agency  that  Is  pro- 
posed here  would  only  operate  for  10 
years  imder  this  act.  By  that  time,  if  it 
does  its  job  and  creates  a  mass  market 
for  solar  heating  and  equipment  at  com- 
petitive costs,  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  reason  for  its  existence.  Hopefully, 
by  that  time,  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  will  be  added  to  dwelling 
units  at  the  rate  of  500,000  to  1,000,000 
units  annually. 

The  act  also  provides  that  homeown- 
ers may  allocate  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  purchasing  and  installing  solar 
cooling  and  heating  equipment  to  co- 
operatives and  nonprofit  organizations 
set  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  The  purpose  of  that 
section  is  this: 

Solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment 
is  available  from  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  firms.  The  average  home- 
owner would  have  difficulty  finding  out 
about  the  equipment,  how  it  should  be 
installed,  what  are  the  costs.  The  aver- 
age homeowner  would  have  difficulty 
dealing  with  a  new  Federal  agency. 

Those  tasks,  I  believe,  will  be  solved 
much  easier  and  more  quickly  by  groups 
of  people  working  together.  I  think  this 
provision  would  make  it  possible  for 
groups  of  50  to  100  or  more  people  to 
form  a  cooperative  or  non-profit  organi- 
zation to  handle  their  engineering,  to 
prepare  the  plans  for  installing  solar  heat 
and  cooling  equipment,  to  prepare  the 
forms  for  the  new  agency.  Not  all  the 
members  of  these  groups  would  want  to 
use  the  same  equipment,  but  there  are 
certain  to  be  economies  associated  with 
design,  purchase  and  installation  of  this 
equipment.  More  importantly,  from  a 
standpoint  of  promoting  this  new  in- 
dustry, the  new  agency  in  many  in- 
stances could  approve  applications  in 
groups  of  50  or  100  or  more,  with  only 
minor  variations  in  these  plans  that 
woulJ  have  to  be  reviewed. 

The  cooperative  principle,  combined 
with  long-term  low-interest  loans,  made 
it  possible  to  bring  electricity  to  the 
rural  areas  of  this  Nation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  use  these  same  prin- 
ciples to  make  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing reality  for  a  significant  number  of 
the  Nation's  dwelling  units. 

Forming  cooperatives  or  nonprofit 
agencies  has  another  special  advantage. 
By  combining  a  group  of  applications 
for  loans  into  one  single  package,  the 
bureaucracy  necessary  to  administer 
these  applications  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Again  the  REA  program  is  an 
interesting  parallel.  That  agency  has  a 
staff  here  in  Washington.  It  has  repre- 
sentatives in  each  of  the  States,  one  or 
two  for  each  State,  I  understand.  One 
or  two  representatives  in  each  State 
could  review  groups  of  applications, 
especially  if  they  were  similar  in  some 
respects.  In  eCfect,  the  nonprofit  agen- 
cies would  be  doing  work  usually  per- 
formed by  a  bureaucracy.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  agency  would  be 
dealing  with  relatively  few  people,  prob- 
ably 50  to  100  in  each  State. 

Mr.  President,  it  took  nearly  25  years 
for  the  electric  industry  to  sell  electric 
heating  units  to  provide  12.5  percent  of 


the  total  requirements  for  this  purpose  In 
the  United  States.  That  electric  industry 
included  the  manufacturers  of  the  heat- 
ing equipment,  it  included  wholesale  and 
retail  marketing  organizations  and  the 
electric  utilities  selling  the  energy  for 
these  units.  If  we  agree  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  heat  and  cool  as 
many  homes  and  buildings  as  possible 
with  energy  from  the  sun — as  soon  as 
possible — then  we  must  match  that 
worthwhile  goal  with  the  resources  to  ac- 
compUsh  it.  I  submit  that  low-interest 
loans,  a  new  Federal  agency  free  to  act 
with  consmner  cooperatives  and  non- 
profit agencies  can  get  the  job  done,  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  in  a  reasonable  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2163 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Solar  Energy  Equipment  Loan  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  energy  expended  In  residences  for  heat- 
ing, cooling,  and  hot  water  accounts  for 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  nation's  en- 
ergy consumption; 

(2)  recent  events  have  driven  up  the  cost 
of  fossU  fuels  and  current  estimates  Indicate 
a  limit  to  the  long-term  availability  of  such 
fuels  at  a  reasonable  economic  and  social 
cost; 

(3)  present  United  States  dependence  on 
foreign  petroleum  and  the  unpredictability 
of  costs  of  foreign  petroleum  create  inflation- 
ary pressures  with  serious  economic  conse- 
quences; 

(4)  technical  feasibility  has  been  demon- 
strated for  solar  space  heating  and  hot  water 
heating,  and  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  are  expected  to  be  feasible 
within  a  few  years: 

(5)  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  make 
solar  heating  and  hot  water  heating  systems 
and  subsystems  available  now,  but  the  cur- 
rent high  cost  of  solar  hardware  for  residen- 
tial purpose  Inhibits  Its  use  on  a  large  scale; 

(6)  a  program  of  Federal  assistance  in 
purchasing  and  installing  solar  equipment 
In  homes  would  expedite  the  use  of  this  hard- 
ware; 

<7)  the  widespread  use  of  solar  energy  in 
place  of  conventional  methods  for  residen- 
tial purposes  would  have  a  significantly  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  environment; 

(8)  an  Increased  public  demand  for  do- 
mestic solar  hardware  resulting  from  the 
avaUabUlty  of  low-Interest  loans  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  lower  cost  hardware 
through  mass  manufacturing:  and 

(9)  the  mass  production  and  use  of  solar 
hardware  for  residential  purposes  will  help 
to  eliminate  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  foreign  energy  sources  and  pro- 
mote the  national  defense. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "homeowner"  means  an  in- 
dividual or  family  which  owns  and  occupies 
a  single  family  detached  dwelling  or  a  mo- 
bile home; 

(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Solar  Energy  Loan  Ad- 
ministration; and 

(3)  the  term  "solar  hardware"  means 
equipment  which  utilizes  solar  energy  to 
provide  heating,  cooling,  or  domestic  hot- 
water,  used  alone  or  In  combination  ( includ- 
ing all  necessary  fittings,  and  Including  cool- 
ing by  means  of  nocturnal  heat  radiation, 
evaporation,  or  other  methods) . 
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The  Administrator  Is  authorized  by  regu- 
lation to  prescribe  such  additional  defini- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  bene- 
fits available  under  this  Act  available  to 
builders,  condominium  owners,  and  owners 
of  multi-family  housing  projects. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  established  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  executive  branch  a 
Solar  Energy  Loan  Administration  to  pro- 
vide financing  to  homeowners  for  the  pur- 
chase and  Installation  of  domestic  residen- 
tial solar  hardware.  The  Administration  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  an  Individual  occupying  a  posi- 
tion under  level  2  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
have  access  to,  and  shall  utilize  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  Information  services 
available  from  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  In  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  all 
expenditures  related  to  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  solar  hardware,  Including  the 
costs  of  engineering  or  architectural  plan- 
ning and  any  fees  under  section  6.  Any  loan 
made  under  this  section  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and 
shall  be  repayable  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  25  years. 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  may  authorize 
the  payment  out  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan 
made  under  this  Act  of  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  prlr.ci;"!  nmcnnt  thereof  as 
a  fee  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  any 
cooperative  or  nonprofit  loan  referral  agent 
certified  and  licensed  by  the  Administrator 
who  assisted  the  borrower  in  obtaining  quali- 
fied solar  hardware  suitable  to  their  needs. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  makes  any  false 
statement  or  misrepresents  any  material  fact 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  loan  under 
this  Act,  or  who  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  of  a  loan  contract  entered  Into 
under  this  Act,  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year  or  both. 

Sec.  8.  Each  application  for  a  loan  under 
this  Act  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  purchase  and  Installation  of 
the  proposed  equipment  and  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  involved.  No  such  application  shall 
be  approved  unless  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  proposed  equipment  Is  suitable  and 
appropriate  and  will  be  eSectlve,  that  the 
costs  will  not  be  excessive  and  that  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  the  equipment  will 
not  Involve  elaborate  or  extravagant  design 
or  materials. 

Sec.  9.  In  making  loans  under  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  that  the 
equipment  to  be  installed  meets  the  mini- 
mum standards  as  developed  under  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93^09)  with  respect  to 
durability  of  parts,  acceptability  of  cost, 
technical  feasibility  of  design  or  proven 
workability  and  other  matters  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  consider  relevant  or  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  to  pro- 
vide an  initial  amount  for  the  program  un- 
der this  Act,  and  such  additional  sums 
thereafter  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  program.  Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  placed  in  and 
constitute  a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Administrator  for  use  In  car- 
rying out  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  loans  under  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective six  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  expire  ten 
years  after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  2164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  so  as 
to  make  administration  of  that  Act  more 
effective  by  prohibiting  the  retroactive 
application  of  regulations,  guidelines  or 
policies  and  procedures  promulgated  un- 
der such  act,  and  to  establish  a  time  lim- 
itation on  the  filing  of  suits  to  review 
environmental  impact  statements  pur- 
suant to  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing,  by  request,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
this  bill  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks,  along  with 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania secretary  of  transportation, 
Jacob  G.  Kassab. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&  2164 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sections  at  the  end  of 
title  I  thereof: 

"Sec.  106.  Any  regulations,  guidelines  or 
policies  and  procedures  promulgated  for  tht 
purpose  of  determining  full  compliance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applied  to  any  major  Federal  action 
for  which  a  final  statement  pursunat  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  has  been  filed  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  prior  to  such 
promulgation. 

"Sec.  107.  After  the  thirty  day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  notice  of 
availability  with  respect  to  any  final  state- 
ment pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (C)  Is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  such  state- 
ment shall  not  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
be  subject  to  review  by  any  court  In  any 
suit  Instituted  after  such  period.". 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  op  Transportation, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building,  SW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with copies  of  draft  legislation  for  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  These  amendments  were  drawn  up  by 
the  attorneys  In  the  Environmental  Law 
Section  of  our  Legal  Bureau.  The  purposes  of 
the  amendments  are  to  provide  a  statute  of 
limitations  for  the  Institution  of  suits  to 
enjoin  projects  which  are  federally  aided,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  problems  of  retroactive 
application  of  new  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions designed  to  Implement  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

These  amendments  are  necessary  In  order 
to  Insure  that  the  purposes  for  which  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  wsis  cre- 
ated are  Indeed  carried  out.  As  the  law  cur- 
rently stands  and  as  It  has  been  currently 
Interpreted  by  the  courts,  the  purposes  for 
Which  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
was  created  are  not  being  Implemented. 
Many  envlroiunental  groups  under  the  cur- 
rent law  can  sit  back  and  allow  a  project  to 
go  forward  without  making  comments  or 
recommendations  as  to  how  a  given  project 
should  be  designed,  located  or  constructed 


in  order  to  avoid  environmental  problems. 
The  reason  such  groups  do  this  Is  that  they 
are  aware  that  due  to  the  state  of  the  art 
of  environmental  sciences  being  In  a  con- 
stant fiux  new  regulations  and  guidelines 
will  be  developed  In  order  to  Incorporate  new 
technological  advances  In  the  environmental 
sciences.  When  these  new  guidelines  are  pro- 
mulgated the  environmental  groups  attack  a 
project  not  on  substantive  grounds  as  to  en- 
vironmental harm  but  on  proced\iral  grounds 
as  to  violation  of  the  new  procedures  estab- 
lished In  the  gxildellnes  In  order  to  Incor- 
porate the  new  technological  advances. 

The  various  governmental  agencies  which 
are  responsible  for  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  various  projects  have 
always  been  willing  to  accommodate  new 
technological  advances.  However,  given  that 
new  guidelines  are  established  It  Is  virtually 
an  Impossibility  for  any  project  once  Ini- 
tiated to  procedurally  comply  with  the  new 
requirements.  Therefore,  while  the  agency 
may  be  more  than  willing  to  adopt  a  new 
design  or  a  new  location  or  a  new  plan  In 
order  to  eliminate  a  newly  discovered  envi- 
ronmental problem  or  hazard,  It  will  not  be 
able  without  considerable  Increase  in  cost 
to  reprocess  the  project  under  the  new  pro- 
cedures. 

The  cost  of  the  retroactive  application  of 
these  new  pruceUuial  guiutliues  Is  consid- 
erable, as  the  environmental  groups  can  en- 
join a  project  until  the  new  procedures  are 
followed  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
actual  environmental  harm  Is  being  elimi- 
nated or  reduced.  The  reason  environmen- 
tal groups  do  this  Is  that  they  are  In  opposi- 
tion to  any  given  project  regardless  of  what 
attempts  and  measures  are  taken  to  elimi- 
nate environmental  harm. 

This  Is  not  the  purpose  for  which  NEPA 
was  enacted.  The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  was  enacted  in  order  to  Insure 
that  governmental  projects  do  not  un- 
necessarily Infringe  upon  the  environment 
and  to  Insure  thai  the  environment  Is  given 
full  and  complete  consideration  In  the 
planning  process  for  the  project.  NEPA  was 
not  Intended  to  prevent  the  Implementation 
of  governmental  projects  nor  of  private 
projects  requiring  federal  approval. 

The  amendment  calling  for  a  statute  of 
limitations  In  which  an  environmental  suit 
can  be  Instituted  Is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  environmental  groups  come  forward  with 
their  Information  prior  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  project  to  a  point  where  the 
costs  of  retracing  or  redoing  the  project  are 
prohibitive. 

As  the  law  now  stands.  It  is  possible  for 
"environmentalists"  to  wait  until  the  time 
of  construction  before  filing  suit.  In  fact, 
numerous  major  projects  in  Pennsvlvanla 
as  well  as  in  other  States  have  been  stopped 
well  after  conefnictlon  has  begun.  You 
can  well  Imagine  the  Increased  costs  which 
are  engendered  when  projects  are  stopped 
at  this  point.  (I  have  quoted  the  word  "en- 
vironmentalists" to  differentiate  between 
those  whose  main  object  Is  obstruction  of 
projects,  as  noted  earlier,  rather  than  those 
groups  who  have  a  true  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment and  whose  toterest  could  be  better 
protected  during  the  planning  of  the 
project). 

The  statute  of  limitations  will  Insure  that 
the  environmental  groups  come  forward  dur- 
ing the  planning  process  rather  than  when 
the  planning  process  has  been  completed 
and  the  Implementation  of  the  plan  is  about 
to  begin.  This  too  will  insure  that  unneces- 
sary cost  Increases  do  not  result.  It  will  also 
Insure  that  environmental  considerations 
be  taken  into  account  dvirlng  the  planning 
process  when  they  can  be  accommodated  and 
protected  rather  than  during  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  project  when  It  may  be  too 
late  or  too  costly.  Also,  without  retroactive 
application  of  new  procedxiral  guidelines  It 
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will  be  possible  to  accommodate  newly  dis- 
covered enTlronmental  concerns  by  sliaplng 
tbe  furtber  major  Incremental  actions  dur- 
ing tbe  Implementation  ot  the  project  with- 
out incurring  tbe  substantially  greater  costs 
Involved  In  reprocessing  the  project. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  tbe  proposed  amend- 
ments will  Insiire  tbat  tbe  basic  principles 
tor  which  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  was  created  are  Indeed  carried  out. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jacob  O.  Kassab, 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  xm  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  relating  to  war 
risk  insurance.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  xm  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  relating  to  war  risk 
insurance,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  and  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3165 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1312  of  Title  xm  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended  (49  XT.S.C.  1542),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "Sep- 
tember 7,  1975",  and  by  Inserting  the  words 
"September  7,  1980"  In  place  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1306(a)  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958.  (49  VS.C.  1636(a)),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "Upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  Invest  or  reinvest  aU  or  any 
part  of  the  fund  In  public  debt  obligations 
of  the  United  Stjites.  The  Interest  and  bene- 
fits accruing  from  such  securities  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund." 

The  Secretart  of  Teansportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  16, 197S. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeixes, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmEirr:  Enclosed  for  appro- 
priate referral  and  Introduction  Is  a  draft 
bill,  "To  amend  the  provisions  of  Title  Xm 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance." 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  1312  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1542)  (herein- 
after called  the  Act) ,  to  extend  the  authority 
to  provide  aviation  war  risk  Insurance  and  re- 
insTirance  under  Title  Xm  of  that  Act  until 
September  7,  1980.  This  authority  otherwise 
would  expire  on  September  7,  1975. 

Title  xm  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  provide  pre- 
mliun  and  non-premium  war  risk  Insurance 
for  the  protection  of  aircraft  and  of  persons 
and  property  transported  aboard  them,  and 
against  other  liabilities  of  a  kind  that  Insur- 
ance would  customarUy  cover,  when  com- 
mercial Insurance  cannot  be  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  from  VS. 
tnsurera. 

Under  Title  Xm,  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  may,  with  the  approved 
of  the  President,  procure  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  war  risk  Insurance  If  It 
enters  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
to  Indemnify  him  against  all  losses  covered  by 
the  Insurance  provided  under  the  Act.  This 
Instirance  Is  provided  without  premiums  and 
Is  presently  provided  to  air  carriers  that  have 


contracts  with  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State. 

The  premium  war  risk  Insiirance  program 
Is  Intended  to  provide  coverage  for  American 
carriers  in  addition  to  what  is  available  com- 
mercially. This  coverage  of  war  risks  is  nec- 
essary because  the  ordinary  aviation  Insur- 
ance policy  covers  only  the  usual  perils  of 
Sre,  damage,  and  other  risks,  and  excepts 
certain  named  "war  risks"  from  coverage. 
Commercial  policies  usually  Include  a  clause, 
or  clauses,  excluding  from  coverage  any  claim 
for  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  war,  hos- 
tilities, insurrection  or  acts  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, among  other  explicit  situations.  An  air 
carrier  should  not  be  expected  to  assume 
the  risk  of  the  loss  of  its  aircraft  from  such 
excluded  perils.  The  concentrated,  high  value 
of  the  aircraft  and  equipment  could  be  a 
total  loss  In  a  single  Incident. 

The  Congress  has  extended  the  war  risk  In- 
surance program  on  four  previous  occasions: 
(1)  for  5  years  to  June  13,  1961,  under  Pi. 
84-746;  (2)  for  another  5  years  to  June  13, 
1966,  under  P.  L.  87-89;  (3)  for  4  years  to 
September  7,  1970,  under  P.  L.  89-477;  and 
(4)  for  5  years  to  September  7,  1975,  under 
P.  L.  91-399.  The  reasons  for  these  past  ex- 
tensions are  equally  compelling  now.  To  en- 
sure, therefore,  that  there  is  no  break  In  the 
continual  coverage  under  the  war  risk  In- 
surance program,  we  urge  that  the  Congress 
promptly  enact  the  requested  extension. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  section  1306(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  (49  U.S.C.  1536(a))  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  invest  all 
or  part  of  the  aviation  war  risk  revolving 
fund  In  public  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  credit  the  earnings  to  the  fund. 

At  present  premiums  received  as  consider- 
ation for  war  risk  insiu-ance  policies  or  other 
receipts  under  Title  XIII  of  the  Act  are  de- 
posited in  the  revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury. 
But  there  Is  no  express  authority  to  invest 
the  premiums  or  receipts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fund. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has  ad- 
vised us  that  the  Investment  of  treasury 
revolving  funds  Is  a  common  practice  but 
that  express  statutory  authority  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  such  Investment.  Examples  of 
such  authority  are  found  In  38  U.S.C.  §  5228 
which  confers  authority  to  invest  and  re- 
Invest  money  In  the  General  Post  Fund  of 
tbe  Veterans  Administration;  12  U^S.C.  S  1783 
which  confers  Investment  authority  In  rela- 
tion to  the  National  Credit  Union  Share 
Insurance  Fund  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration;  and  46  U.S.C.  i  1288 
(a)  which  confers  Investment  authority  In 
relation  to  the  maritime  war  risk  Insurance 
program. 

The  closest  analogy  Is  with  the  maritime 
war  risk  insurance  program  on  which  the 
aviation  war  risk  program  was  patterned. 
The  resemblance  was  recognized  when  the 
aviation  war  risk  provisions  were  first  en- 
acted In  1951  (see  S.  Bept.  No.  128,  82nd 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  p.  4).  The  similarity  was 
commented  upon  again  when,  In  1962,  the 
maritime  program  was  amended  by  Publlo 
Law  82-743  (codified  at  46  U.S.C.  1288(a)) 
to  expressly  authorize  the  Investment  of  the 
funds  reposing  in  the  maritime  war  risk 
insurance  fund.  H.  Rept.  No.  2220, 87th  Cong., 
2nd  Sess.  (1962),  reprinted  at  1962  U.S.  Code 
Cong,  and  Adm.  News  2782. 

Today,  In  view  of  the  sizable  sum  of  money 
tbat  Is  currently  available  In  the  aviation 
war  risk  revolving  fund  sind  the  possible 
continued  growth  of  the  fund,  we  recom- 
mend enactment  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  Is  similar  to  the  1962  amend- 
ment to  the  maritime  act,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  and  re- 
Invest  all  or  any  part  of  tbe  aviation  war 
risk  Insurance  revolving  fund  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

We  believe  that  the  funds  accumulated 
under  the  war  risk  program  shotild  properly 


be  permitted  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  la 
this  way  for  the  support  of  the  program.  As 
of  December  31,  1974  the  cash  balance  in  the 
fund  was  approximately  $13.7  million.  The 
program  Is  currently  earning  premium  re- 
ceipts of  approximately  $16,000.00  per  year. 
At  the  present  premium  level  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  annual  Investment  Income 
resulting  from  the  enactment  and  Imple- 
mentation of  this  proposal  would  be  In  ex- 
cess of  $650,000.00. 

The  Department  has  considered  the  envi- 
ronmental and  Inflationary  Implications  of 
this  proposed  action  and  believes  that  Im- 
plementation of  this  proposal  would  have  no 
significant  impact  in  these  areas. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

William  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 


By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  establish  procedures  for  the 
use  of  Federal  property  and  services  for 
the  protection  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  other  persons.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

PRESroENTIAL    PROTECTION    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Presidential  Protection 
Assistance  Act  of  1975.  This  measure, 
which  is  similar  to  a  bill  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  5  of 
this  year,  is  designed  to  correct  certain 
deficiencies  in  existing  laws  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  the  President,  Vice  President, 
their  families,  and  other  persons  whom 
the  Secret  Service  is  directed  to  protect. 

This  bill  contains  the  same  provisions 
as  H.R.  1244  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Jack  Brooks,  who  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  exposing  the  excessive 
expenditures  made  on  Presidential  resi- 
dences during  the  past  few  years  and 
who  has  shepherded  his  bill  through  the 
House.  I  Introduce  my  bill  simply  for 
purposes  of  discussion  so  that  the  serious 
issues  it  addresses  can  be  aired  and  addi- 
tional comments  can  be  solicited  from 
Federal  agencies  which  are  affected  by 
its  provisions.  In  addition,  it  may  be 
more  appropriate  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act,  since  the  issues  in  tills  bill  pertain 
to  the  procurement  and  utilization  of 
Federal  property,  and  I  have  drafted  my 
bill  as  a  new  title  to  that  act.  This  is 
the  only  difference  between  my  bill  and 
Chairman  Brooks'  measure. 

In  recent  years  Presidents  have  spent 
less  time  at  the  White  House  and  more 
time  at  Camp  David  and  at  their  own 
private  homes.  Because  of  this  situation, 
the  Secret  Service  has  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  security 
at  such  facilities.  The  equipment  and  the 
installation  of  such  equipment,  to  in- 
sure that  it  is  made  as  imobtrusive  as 
possible,  is  often  costly  and  may  involve 
some  disruption  and  damage  to  the  lo- 
cations where  it  is  Installed. 

Former  President  Nixon,  for  example, 
maintained  three  private  homes:  two 
in  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.  and  one  at  San 
Clemente,  Calif.  All  of  these  homes  were 
acquired  after  he  was  elected  President 
In  November  1968.  The  extravagant  In- 
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stallation  of  Federal  property  at  Mr. 
Nixon's  homes  is  shocking  indeed. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  has  ac- 
coimted  for  at  least  $9.4  million  in  Im- 
provements, maintenance,  communica- 
tions facilities,  and  administrative  sup- 
port in  connection  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
homes:  $3,360,000  at  the  Florida  loca- 
tion and  $6,060,000  at  the  San  Clsmente 
location.  An  additional  $176,000  was 
spent  in  connection  with  the  property 
of  a  friend  of  the  former  President, 
Robert  H.  Abplanalp,  in  the  Bahama 
Islands.  These  figures  do  not  include 
approximately  $4.6  milUon  for  perma- 
nently assigned  Government  personnel 
at  Key  Biscajoie  and  $3  million  at 
San  Clemente.  Total  expenditures  for 
these  properties  amounted  to  over  $17 
million  during  the  period  when  Mr.  Nix- 
on was  President.  During  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  the  Johnson  administration,  a 
total  of  $5.9  million  was  spent  to  provide 
security  and  communication  for  the 
President  at  his  ranch  in  Texas. 

I  well  understand  the  concern  of  the 
American  people  for  the  security  and 
safety  of  tiieir  leaders  in  light  of  the 
tragic  assassinations  of  the  past  decade. 
Nevertheless,  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  Insure  that  Government  activ- 
ities at  all  levels  are  conducted  respon- 
sibly with  a  view  toward  economy  and 
efficiency,  and  that  no  person  is  un- 
justly enriched  because  of  these  activi- 
ties. 

Much  of  the  Federal  money  spent  at 
Mr.  Nixon's  private  homes  was  obligated 
under  the  guise  of  Presidential  protec- 
tion. Items  serving  no  security  purposes 
were  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment allegedly  to  meet  Secret  Service 
needs.  Nongovernmental  personnel  were 
permitted  to  obligate  Federal  funds,  and 
personal  enrichment  occurred  as  the  re- 
sult of  Improvements  made  on  property 
owned  by  the  former  Chief  Executive. 
Evidence  of  such  activities  was  estab- 
lished during  hearings  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Activities  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations In  October,  1973.  The  purpose 
of  this  investigation,  conducted  by  Rep- 
resentative Brooks,  was  to  determine 
whether  recent  presidential  expendi- 
tures were  excessive  or  for  imauthorized 
purposes;  whether  appropriate  manage- 
ment procedures  had  been  instituted  to 
control  such  expenditures;  and  whether 
further  legislation  was  necessary.  Find- 
ings and  recommendations  from  these 
hearings  are  contained  In  House  Report 
93-1052:  "Expenditure  of  Federal  Funds 
In  Support  of  Presidential  Properties." 
The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  held  ad- 
ditional hearings  on  this  matter  in  Feb- 
ruary and  April,  1975,  respectively.  The 
bill  H.R.  1244  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  March 
20,  1975  and  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  on  April 
22,  1975:  H.R.  1244  passed  the  House  (Hi 
May  5.  1975.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  is  identical  in  thrust  to  HSi.  1244. 
The  Investigations  which  preceded 
passage  of  this  act  by  the  House  revealed 
that  the  excesses  and  abuses  which  oc- 
curred In  the  expenditure  of  funds  could 


in  part  be  attributed  to  the  Indefinite- 
ness  of  existing  laws  governing  such  ex- 
penditures. The  Presidential  Protection 
Assistance  Act  would  give  a  statutory 
basis  for  many  of  the  recommendations 
which  resulted  from  the  investigation 
and  adopted  by  the  House  Committee  in 
its  detailed  report  on  the  subject: 
Findings 

A.  The  White  House,  the  Secret  Service, 
White  House  Communications  Agency,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Department  of 
Defense,  and  General  Services  Administration 
have  spent  $17  million  In  public  funds  in 
connection  with  President  Nixon's  three  pri- 
vately owned  properties  and  at  the  office 
complexes  established  In  connection  with 
those  locations.  Of  this,  approximately  $9.4 
million  has  been  for  capital  Improvements, 
communications,  maintenance,  and  admin- 
istrative support,  with  the  remaining  $7.6 
million  for  permanently  assigned  personnel. 

B.  OSA  paid  for  items  allegedly  for  security 
that  were  not  requested  by  the  Secret  Service 
and  that  served  no  secvirlty  function. 

C.  Secret  Service  agreed  to  seek  OSA  pay- 
ment for  Items  procured  by  private  persons 
not  authorized  to  commit  the  Government 
and  for  which  the  Secret  Service  has  not  ini- 
tiated a  request. 

D.  OSA  procured  items  which  cost  far  In 
excess  of  what  was  required  to  meet  security 
requests. 

E.  OSA  officials  culliorlzcd  Federal  Govern- 
ment payment  for  goods  and  services  ordered 
by  non-Government  personnel. 

F.  Location  of  obligational  authority  and 
accounting  responsibility  In  separate  agencies 
has  resulted  In  a  loss  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

0.  Secret  Service  used  the  assistance  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  90-331  to  shift  many 
routine  agency  expenditures  to  the  budgets 
of  other  agencies. 

H.  Secret  Service  failed  to  develop  funda- 
mental managerial  controls  over  expenditures 
of  Federal  funds  In  providing  security  at 
private  properties. 

1.  Secret  Service  and  OSA  developed  no 
procedures  for  handling  requests  from  the 
Secret  Service  for  expenditures  by  OSA. 

J.  Undue  haste  to  complete  Improvements 
at  San  Clemente  within  1  month  resulted  in 
grossly  Increased  costs. 

K.  GSA  constructed  and  equipped  a  $720,- 
000  single  piirpose  office  complex  on  Coast 
Guard  property  adjacent  to  the  San  Clemente 
estate. 

L.  Excessive  ntunbers  of  Government  per- 
sonnel were  permanently  assigned  to  the  San 
Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne  locations. 

M.  Inadequate  consideration  has  been 
given  to  apportioning  costs  on  private  prop- 
erty between  the  Federal  Government  and 
tlie  property  owner. 

N.  There  has  been  no  limitation  on  the 
number  of  homes  owned  by  a  President 
which  can  be  made  secure. 

The  Presidential  Protection  Assistance 
Act  if  enacted  would  remedy  this  situa- 
tion by  explicitly  setting  forth  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  the  Secret  Service 
can  expend  public  funds  on  private  prop- 
erty and  the  terms  under  which  it  can 
seek  the  assistance  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

It  provides  that  assistance  rendered 
by  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies must  be  at  the  request  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Secret  Service  or  his  or  her 
authorized  representative.  This  wUl 
avoid  repeating  Incidents  in  which 
Government  agencies  have  made  pro- 
curements or  rendered  services  at  the 
request  of  other  oflacials  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  at  times  at  the  request  of  per- 
sons not  part  of  the  Government  at  all. 


The  Secret  Service  is  required  to  re- 
imburse the  assisting  agencies  from  the 
Service's  own  appropriated  funds  for  the 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities  which 
the  assisting  agencies  supply.  This  will 
provide  a  substantial  control  on  ex- 
penditure and  provide  the  centralized 
responsibility  that  is  needed. 

This  bill  exempts  the  Secret  Service 
from  having  to  reimburse  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Coast  Guard 
for  such  facilities,  services,  and  equip- 
ment they  may  provide  in  the  protection 
of  the  President,  Vice  President,  and  the 
ofiBcer  next  in  order  of  Presidential  suc- 
cession. These  agencies  provide  services 
for  the  President  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  as  part  of  their  regu- 
lar duties,  and  such  expenditiu-es  are 
part  of  their  operating  budgets. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  only 
one  private  property  designated  by  each 
protectee  be  given  full-time  protection 
at  any  one  time.  Federal  agencies  may 
only  provide  cumulative  expenditures 
for  full-time  security  at  private  prop- 
erties, other  than  the  one  designated  by 
each  protectee  up  to  $10,000  for  each 
property,  unless  both  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
approve. 

Purchases  and  contracts  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures stipulated  in  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act, 
likewise  the  bill  requires  that  procure- 
ments be  made  only  by  oflQcers  or  em- 
ployees authorized  by  the  Director  of 
the  Secret  Service. 

The  bill  directs  that  improvements 
and  other  items  acquired  for  protective 
purposes  shall  continue  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Federal  Government  and 
not,  by  default  of  action  or  otherwise, 
become  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
private  property  where  placed. 

The  report  requirement  in  the  bill  will 
assure  proper  congressional  oversight 
of  the  bill's  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Presidential  Pro- 
tection Assistance  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  471 
et.  seq.)  is  amended  to  add  a  new  title,  as 
follows: 

"TITLE   IX — ^PRESmENTIAL    PROTEv-TION 

"Sec.  901.  In  performance  of  the  protec- 
tive duties  of  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice pursuant  to  section  3056  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  (pertaining  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  persons)  and  the  first  section  of 
the  joint  resolution  entitled  'Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  furnish  protection  to  major  presiden- 
tial or  vice  presidential  candidates',  ap- 
proved June  6,  1968  (PubUc  Law  9-331;  82 
Stat.  170) ,  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
shall  assist  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
by— 

"(1)  providing,  when  requested  by  tbe  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
or  his  authorized  representative  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  services,  equipment,  or 
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facUiries  on  a  temporary  basis  except  that 
the  Department  ol  Defense  and  the  Ck>ast 
Guard  shall  provide  such  services,  equip- 
ment, or  facilities  on  a  temporary  basis  with- 
out reimbursement  when  assisting  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  in  Its  duties  directly 
related  to  the  protection  of  the  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  or 
other  officer  next  In  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  the  President; 

"(2)  providing,  upon  advance  written  re- 
quest of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive and  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  services  as  are  required 
by  the  United  States  Secret  Service  to  pro- 
vide full-time  security  for  each  protectee  at 
no  more  than  one  property  at  a  time  not  In 
Government  ownership  or  control,  such  prop- 
erty having  been  designated  by  a  President, 
President-elect,  former  President,  or  any 
other  person  entitled  to  protection  under  the 
above  provision  of  law,  as  the  one  property 
to  be  secured  under  this  paragraph.  Where 
more  than  one  family  member  is  eligible  for 
Secret  Service  protection,  there  shall  be  only 
one  such  designated  property  allowed  per 
family:  Provided,  however.  That  such  limita- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  the  immediate  family  who  do  not 
permanently  reside  with  the  person  entitled 
to  protection : 

"(3)  providing,  upon  advance  written  re- 
quest of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive and  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  services,  as  are  required 
by  the  United  States  Secret  Service  to  pro- 
vide full-time  security  at  any  property  not 
covered  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section  and 
not  In  Government  ownership  or  control  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenditures  do  not 
cimiulatively  exceed  $10,000  at  any  one  prop- 
erty owned,  leased,  occupied,  or  otherwise 
utilized  by  persons  entitled  to  protection 
under  such  sections  of  title  18  and  such  Act 
unless  approved  by  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  respectively. 

"Sec.  903.  Expenditures  by  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  for  maintaining  a  per- 
manent guard  detail  and  for  permanent  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  services  to  secure 
non-Government  property  owned,  leased,  oc- 
cupied, or  otherwise  utilized  by  persons  en- 
titled to  protection  under  the  above  pro- 
visions of  law  shall  be  limited  as  provided  In 
section  902(2)  and  903(3)  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  904.  All  purchases  and  contracts  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  sections  902(2),  902 
(3),  and  903  of  this  title  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  905.  No  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  title  for  service,  equipment,  or 
facilities  ordered,  purchased,  leased,  or  other- 
wise procured  by  persous  other  than  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  duly 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  to  make  such  procure- 
ments. 

"Sec.  906.  All  Improvements  and  other 
Items  acquired  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Upon  termination  of  entitlement  to  Secret 
Service  protection  or  If  a  President,  Presi- 
dent-elect, former  President,  or  other  per- 
son entitled  to  protection  under  section  3056 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Cede  and  the 
first  section  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  to  furnish  protection 
to  major  Presidential  or  Vice  Presidential 
candidates."  approved  June  6,  1968  (Public 
Law  90-331:  82  Stat.  170),  designates  a  dif- 
ferent property  to  be  so  secured,  all  Improve- 
ments or  other  items  shall  be  removed  from 
the  original  property  unless  It  Is  economically 
unfeasible  to  do  so,  as  determined  by  the 
Untied  States  Secret   Service,  except   that, 


such  Improvements  or  other  Items  shall  be 
removed  and  the  property  restored  to  Its 
original  state,  regardless  of  the  determina- 
tion of  economic  unfeaslblUty,  If  the  owner 
of  such  property  at  the  time  of  determina- 
tion requests  removal.  If  Improvements  or 
other  Items  are  not  removed,  the  owner  of 
the  property  containing  the  Improvements 
at  the  time  of  termination  shall  compensate 
the  Government  for  the  original  cost  of  such 
Improvements  or  other  Items  or  the  amount 
they  have  Increased  the  fair  market  value, 
as  determined  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  of 
transfer  or  termination  whichever  Is  less. 

"Sec.  907.  Expenditures  under  this  title 
shall  be  from  funds  specifically  appropriated 
to  the  United  States  Secret  Service  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  with 
the  exception  of  those  expenditures  exempted 
in  section  902(1) .  Public  funds  not  so  appro- 
priated shaJl  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  any  non-governmentally-owned 
property  owned,  leased,  occupied,  or  other- 
wise utilized  by  persons  entitled  to  protec- 
tion under  section  3056  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  first  section  of 
the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  to  furnish  protection  to  major  presi- 
dential or  vice-presidential  candidates",  ap- 
proved June  6,  1968  (Public  Law  90-331;  82 
Stat.  170). 

"Sec.  908.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  shall 
transmit  a  detailed  report  of  expenditures 
made  pursuant  to  this  title  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  on  March  31  and  September  30 
of  each  year. 

"Sec.  909.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, who  shall  have  access  to  all 
records  relating  to  such  expenditures.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  transmit  a  report 
of  the  results  of  any  such  audit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  to  furnish  pro- 
tection to  major  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates",  approved  June  6,  1968 
(Public  Law  90-331;  82  Stat.  170) ,  Is  repealed. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  2167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
cording and  pubhc  disclosure  of  lobby- 
ing activities  directed  at  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

THE    LOBBYING    DISCLOSURE    ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  Senator  Javits, 
legislation  which  I  believe  constitutes  an 
important  and  much  needed  reform  of 
our  Federal  lobbying  laws. 

For  far  too  long,  the  elaborate  network 
of  interest  groups  which  influence  con- 
gressional and  executive  branch  deci- 
sions has  remained  a  secret.  We  have 
seen  some  estimates  that  more  than  $1 
billion  a  year  has  been  spent  for  lobby- 
ing in  Washington,  and  yet  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  that  figure  is 
included  in  reports  filed  by  those  that  are 
registered  as  lobbyists. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 


day would  close  many  of  the  loopholes 
in  the  present  law. 

Earlier  this  spring,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  held  3  days  of 
hearings  on  proposals  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act.  Both  the  witnesses  at  those  hearings 
and  members  of  the  committee  raised 
questions  about  many  of  the  approaches 
offered  to  achieve  reforms. 

As  members  of  that  committee,  we  are 
hopeful  that  our  proposal  is  responsive  to 
many  of  those  constructive  suggestions 
and  will  help  to  form  the  basis  for  a  con- 
tinuing effort  in  this  area. 

The  "Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1975" 
represents  a  composite  of  many  sug- 
gested reforms  and  incorporates  provi- 
sions from  many  measures  imder  consid- 
eration in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  work 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  and  one  of  its  former 
members,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Senator  Stafford,  who  along  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  is  the  author  of  a  prin- 
cipal bill  now  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  Suggestions  also 
have  been  generated  from  a  similar 
measure  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Percy,  and  from  a  bUI 
offered  by  Senator  Kennedy  to  provide 
a  public  record  of  outside  contacts  with 
the  executive  branch. 

Particular  credit  is  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Ribicopf,  who 
has  helped  launch  this  Important  com- 
mittee effort  to  revise  the  laws  affecting 
lobbying. 

The  proposal  we  offer  today  would 
broaden  the  definition  of  a  lobbyist  and 
require  reporting  of  lobbying  activities 
by  many  organizations  and  Individuals 
not  now  affected  by  the  present  law.  The 
definition  in  this  bill  would  include  not 
only  those  who  attempt  to  influence  de- 
cisions before  the  Congress,  but  also  de- 
cisionmaking in  the  executive  branch. 

It  further  would  cover  efforts  by  those 
who  solicit  others  to  influence  decisions 
in  the  legislative  and  executive  branch. 

Certain  provisions  of  our  proposal  of- 
fer new  alternatives  to  the  Senate  for 
defining  the  activities  of  lobbyists,  for 
improving  enforcement  of  the  registra- 
tion and  reporting  requirements,  and 
reporting  requirements,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  right  of 
each  citizen  to  petition  his  Government 
for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

It  defines  a  lobbyist  in  terms  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  agent  relationship  and  includes 
as  well  those  who  solicit  other  persons 
to  lobby. 

A  person  employed  as  a  legislative 
agent  as  well  as  the  person  or  organiza- 
tion employing  that  agent  would  be  re"- 
quired  to  register  as  lobbyists. 

Officers  or  employees  of  an  organiza- 
tion, who  as  part  of  their  duties  lobby 
the  Congress  or  the  executive  branch 
would  be  required  to  register  and  file 
reports.  Their  employer  also  would  have 
to  register  and  file. 

The  proposal  also  would  apply  to 
"grass  roots"  lobbying  efforts  to  solicit 
at  least  100  other  persons  to  communi- 
cate  with   the   Congress   or   executive 
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branch  or  more  than  $5,000  to  make  such 
communications.  Soliciting  more  than 
25  other  persons  who  would  be  paid  to 
lobby  also  would  be  covered. 

Present  law  fails  to  cover  the  efforts 
by  major  lobbying  interests  to  drum  up 
support  through  advertising  and  direct 
mail  campaigns  to  get  other  people  to 
write  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Such  efforts  are  disguised  to  appear 
to  be  spontaneous  outpourings  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  are  in  fact  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  creative  public  relations  effort 
to  artificially  stimulate  interest  in  a  mat- 
ter affecting  an  employer  or  client. 

In  the  committee  hearings,  we  heard 
testimony  about  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  effort  to  oppose  no- 
fault  insurance  legislation. 

Association  members  needed  only  to 
call  Western  Union  and  give  the  names 
of  friends  and  associates  and  for  each 
name  given,  10  messages  were  sent  off  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  result  was  a  deluge  of  messages  to 
key  congressional  offices  protesting  no- 
fault  insurance  and  all  seemingly  sent 
individually  by  concerned  constituents 

The  Comptroller  General  would  be  di- 
rected to  administer  this  act  and  given 
the  tools  to  enforce  it.  The  lack  of  proper 
enforcement  constitutes  one  of  the  weak- 
est parts  of  the  present  law.  We  believe 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  is  experienced  in  conducting  audits 
and  investigations  and  in  reporting  to 
the  public  on  governmental  activities,  is 
particularly  qualified  to  handle  this  task. 

As  an  example  of  the  failure  of  the 
enforcement  provisions  in  the  present 
system,  reports  by  lobbyists  are  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  neither  is  authorized  to  report  or 
investigate  violations.  Between  March 
1972  and  February  1975,  only  five  pos- 
sible violations  have  been  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Of  those  five  matters,  two  were  initi- 
ated by  Members  of  Congress  and  three 
by  journalists.  One  case  has  been  closed, 
and  the  other  four  are  still  imder  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Deputy  Comptroller  General  told 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
in  April: 

I  hope  you  would  recognize  that  whoever 
you  (ask  to  administer  the  act)  be  given 
the  enforcement  powers  to  carry  it  out. 

Under  our  bill,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  investigate 
and  hold  hearings  on  alleged  violations, 
to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to  direct 
compliance,  and  to  seek  civil  remedies  in 
a  U.S.  district  court.  Possible  criminal 
violations  would  be  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Finally,  In  recognition  to  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  to  commimicate 
with  their  Government,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  permit  certain  individual  and 
organization  contacts  without  having  to 
register  or  file  reports  as  lobbyists.  In- 
cluded would  be  an  individual  who  uses 
his  own  resources  and  who  writes  letters 
or  makes  calls  solely  in  his  own  behalf. 
Such  a  person  should  be  able  to  contact 
his  governmental  representatives  as  fre- 
quently as  necessary  to  express  his  point 


of  view  on  an  issue  without  registering 
as  a  lobbyist. 

Also  exempted  are  communications  by 
organizations  with  the  Congressman  or 
Senators  representing  their  district  or 
State. 

Organizations  or  employees  who  are 
not  retained  as  legislative  agents  would 
be  permitted  to  make  up  to  15  legislative 
or  executive  communications  in  a  calen- 
dar quarter  without  having  to  meet  the 
registration  or  reporting  requirements. 
This  bill  in  other  respects  would  go 
considerably  beyond  the  present  law  in 
requiring  lobbyists  to  file  more  detailed 
reports  of  their  activities.  These  reports 
would  have  to  include  expenditures  for 
lobbying  of  more  than  S15,  including  any 
gifts  or  expenditures  for  congressional 
or  executive  branch  officers  or  employees. 
It  also  requires  a  report  of  each  contact 
made  with  Members  of  Congress  or  their 
staffs  of  executive  branch  officials. 

Lobbyists  would  have  to  include  in 
quarterly  reports  copies  of  any  letters  or 
a  description  of  efforts  to  solicit  other 
persons  to  communicate  with  executive 
or  legislative  branches  in  order  to  in- 
fluence legislation  or  other  decisions. 

The  Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1975 
contains  an  additional  feature  to  help 
broaden  public  understanding  of  the 
executive  branch  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. Senior  agency  officials,  either  at  a 
level  comparable  to  GS-15  or  other  of- 
ficials engaged  in  important  decision 
making  agency  functions,  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  records  or  oral  and  writ- 
ten communications  relating  to  proceed- 
ings before  the  agency. 

Present  rules  affecting  ex  parte  com- 
munications are  not  broad  enough  to 
adequately  inform  the  public  about  the 
operation  of  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative processes. 

The  decisionmaking  process  can  only 
benefit  from  maximum  public  knowledge 
of  and  participation  In  its  processes  and 
this  title  of  our  bill  Is  designed  to  promote 
that  increased  awareness  and  involve- 
ment. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  existing  law 
falls  far  short  of  its  original  goal  of 
providing  the  Congress  and  the  public 
with  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
forces  which  work  to  shape  legislative 
and  executive  branch  decisions.  The 
proposal  which  we  introduce  today  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  lobbying 
into  the  open  and  thereby  help  improve 
our  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1975 
and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Lobbying  Disclosure 
Act  of  1976". 

TITLE  I 

FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  101   (a)    The  Congress  finds — 
(1)    That  the  confidence  In  government 
depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  Its  people 


are  well  informed  about  government  activity. 

(2)  That  the  accountability  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  democratic  functioning  of  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  assured  only  through  the 
greatest  possible  disclosure  of  the  Informa- 
tion, opinions,  and  efforts  of  persuasion 
which  are  directed  toward  the  policy-making 
process; 

(3)  That  as  the  policy-making  process  has 
become  more  complex,  the  lines  of  account- 
ability have  become  more  obscure,  and  con- 
sequently, public  confidence  In  government 
is  at  a  very  low  level,  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans feel  alienated  from  the  operations  of 
their  government,  and  many  Americans  be- 
lieve that  special  Interest  groups  get  more 
from  the  government  than  they  do; 

(4)  That  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances  which  are 
cornerstones  of  our  democratic  system  are 
themselves  diminished  when  the  public  and 
the  poUcymakers  lack  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  pressures  on  the  governmental 
process,  including  the  information,  opin- 
ions, activities  and  identities  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  persuade  the  Congress  or 
the  Executive  branch; 

(5)  That  consideration  of  the  public  in- 
terest requires  that  Information  and  opin- 
ions expressed  to  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  by  the  advocates  of  one  view  or  Inter- 
est be  balanced  against  the  Information  and 
opinions  of  advocates  of  alternative  points  of 
view; 

(6)  That  public  and  timely  disclosure 
should  be  made  of  all  efforts  employed  to 
persuade  members  of  the  Congress  and  key 
officials  of  the  Executive  branch  to  pursue 
a  particular  course  of  action  whether  by 
direct  communication  or  by  solicitation  or 
employment  of  others  to  engage  in  such 
efforts; 

(7)  That  the  existing  legislation  designed 
to  provide  public  disclosure  of  efforts  to  affect 
the  policy-making  process  falls  in  a  narrow 

.  interpretation  of  those  considered  to  be  lob- 
byists and  in  the  limitation  to  the  legislative 
process. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disclosure  of  the  communica- 
tions, activities,  and  the  origin,  amount,  and 
utilization  of  funds  and  other  resources  of 
and  by  persons  who  seek  to  influence  the 
legislative  or  executive  process,  and  by  so 
doing,  to — 

(1)  assure  elected  representatives  and  ex- 
ecutive branch  officials  that  those  who  peti- 
tion the  government  represent  the  Interests 
of  the  citizens  for  whom  they  speak; 

(2)  assure  elected  representatives  and  ex- 
ecutive branch  officials  that  the  demands 
of  special  interest  groups  will  not  obscure 
the  needs  of  other  special  and  public  In- 
terests by  projecting  an  illusion  of  public 
sentiment  when  such  sentiment  does  not 
exist; 

(3)  Inform  citizens  of  the  different  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  on  the  policy-making 
process; 

(4)  assure  a  balance  of  information  In  the 
policymaking  process  by  providing  timely 
notice  to  the  public  of  activities  of  all  per- 
sons representing  intereste  before  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branch  of  government. 

definitions 
Sbc.  102.  As  \ised  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  "Federal  agency"  Includes  any  execu- 
tive department,  military  department,  gov- 
ernment corporation,  government  controlled 
corporation,  Federal  Advisory  Committee,  or 
other  establishment  or  Independent  Instru- 
mentality In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  including  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President; 

(b)  "individual"  means  a  human  being; 

(c)  "person"  Includes  an  Individual,  cor- 
poration, company,  association,  firm,  part- 
nership,  society.   Joint  stock   company,   as- 
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aoclatlon,   or   other   organization   or   group 
ot  persons; 

(d)  "officer  or  employee  of  the  Congress" 
means  any  officer  or  employee  in  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  Includes  a  Member  of  Congress,  Dele- 
gate to  Congress,  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  any  joint,  standing,  special  or  select 
Committee  or  subcommittee  thereof,  or  any 
Member  of  Congress,  Delegate  to  Congress, 
or  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico; 

(e)  "legislative  process"  means  any  action 
taken  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Con- 
gress to  effect  or  prevent  the  Introduction, 
consideration  by  Committee  or  staff  of  a 
Committee,  passage,  defeat,  or  amendment 
of  legislation  Including  any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, profKJsal,  constitutional  amendment, 
nomination,  bearing,  report.  Investigation, 
or  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in 
either  House,  and  any  other  matter  which 
may  be  subject  to  action  by  either  House; 

(f)  "Kederal  officer  or  employee"  means 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  Federal  agency 
and  Includes  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President; 

(g)  "executive  policymaking  process" 
means  any  action  taken  by  a  Federal  officer 
or  employee  with  respect  to  the  legislative 
process  or  with  respect  to  any  pending  or 
proposed  rule,  rule  of  practice,  adjudica- 
tion, determination,  hearing.  Investigation, 
contract,  grant,  or  license; 

(h)  "Income"  means — 

(1)  a  salary,  gift,  donation,  contribution, 
payment,  loan,  advance,  service,  or  other 
thing  of  value  received;  or 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement  (In- 
cluding a  contingent  fee  contract) ,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  receive  any 
Item  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(1)  "expenditure"  means — 

(1)  a  salary,  gift,  donation,  contribution, 
pvu-chase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, service,  or  other  thing  of  value  made, 
disbursed,  or  furnished,  or 

(2)  a  contract,  promise  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  carry 
out  any  transaction  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1): 

(j)  "Conmilttee"  means  any  Committee  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  or 
any  subcommittee  of  any  such  Committee  or 
any  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  or  any  sub- 
committee of  any  such  Joint  Committee  or 
any  special  or  select  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  subcommittee  of  any  such  spt- 
clal  or  select  committee: 

(k)  "legislative  communication"  means 
any  communication  by  any  person  (except  an 
exempt  communication)  with  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Congress  to  Influence  the 
legislative  process; 

(1)  "executive  communication"  means  any 
communication  by  any  person  (except  an 
exempt  communication)  with  a  Federal  offi- 
cer of  employee  to  Influence  the  executive 
policymaking  process; 

(m)  "exempt  communications"  means — 

(1)  any  communication  by  any  individual, 
acting  solely  on  his  own  behalf,  for  redress 
of  his  grievances  or  to  express  his  own  opin- 
ion; 

(2)  any  communication  by  any  person  to  a 
department,  agency,  establishment,  or  In- 
strumentality of  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  pe- 
tition granted  by  section  553(e)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  a  communication  or  solicitation  by  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee  acting  In  his 
official  capacity  provided  that  such  commu- 
nication is  not  in  violation  of  section  3107 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code  and  that  the 
officer  or  employee  does  not  solicit  or  attempt 
to  solicit  more  than  60  persons  to  make  a 
legislative  or  executive  communication; 

(4)  a  commxinlcatlon  or  solicitation  by  a 


State  or  local  government  officer  or  employee 
acting  in  his  official  capacity  provided  that 
the  officer  or  employee  does  not  solicit  or  at- 
tempt to  solicit  more  than  50  persons  to 
make  a  legislative  or  executive  conamunica- 
tlon; 

(5)  any  appearance  by  any  person  before  a 
Committee  or  Federal  agency  in  public  or 
executive  session  In  connection  with  any 
measure  or  matter  before  such  Committee 
or  Federal  agency  and  any  written  statement 
submitted  by  any  person  In  connection  with 
such  matter  or  measure  and  accepted  for  in- 
clusion In  the  records  of  the  Committee  or 
FedersJ  agency  provided  that  such  appear- 
ance or  statement  is  made  a  matter  of  public 
record  by  the  Committee  or  Federal  agency 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  appear- 
ance or  submission; 

(6)  the  publication,  distribution  or  dis- 
semination— 

(A)  In  the  normal  coiu-se  of  business  by 
a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical 
distribution  to  the  general  public  In  the 
form  of  news,  editorial  views,  letters  to  the 
editor  or  like  matter; 

(B)  In  the  normal  course  of  business  by 
a  radio  or  television  broadcast  In  the  form 
of  news,  editorial  views,  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor or  like  matter;  or 

(C)  In  a  book  published  for  the  general 
public; 

(7)  a  communication  or  solicitation  by  a 
candidate,  as  defined  In  section  691(b)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  made  In  the 
course  of  a  campaign  for  Federal  office; 

(8)  a  communication  or  solicitation  by  or 
'  authorized  by — 

(A)  a  national  political  party  of  the  United 
States  or  a  national.  State,  or  local  commit- 
tee or  other  organizational  unit  or  a  national 
political  party  regarding  its  activities,  under- 
takings, policies,  statements,  programs  or 
platforms; 

I  (B)  a  political  party  of  a  State,  the  Dls- 
I  trlct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  committee  or  other 
organizational  unit  of  such  political  party, 
regarding  Its  activities,  undertakings,  poli- 
cies, statements,  programs  or  platforms; 

(C)  a  candidate  for  political  office  of  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  a  com- 
mittee or  other  organizational  unit  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  candidate  including  under- 
takings, p»ollcles,  statements,  programs  or 
platforms;  or 

(9)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  or  the  of- 
ficers, directors,  or  employees  of  a  corpora- 
tion, company,  firm,  partnership,  society. 
Joint  stock  company,  association,  or  other 
organization,  legislative  communications 
with  members  of  Congress  or  the  personal 
staff  of  such  members  representing  the  States 
and  districts  In  which  such  individual,  of- 
ficers, directors  or  employees  reside; 

(n)  "Comptroller  General"  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 

(o)  "legislative  agent"  means  any  person 
who,  for  any  consideration  (other  than  ex- 
empt travel  expenses).  Is  retained  in  a  ca- 
pacity other  than  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  Is  retained,  to 
make  legislative  or  executive  communica- 
tions or  to  solicit  others  to  make  legislative 
or  executive  communications  acting  either 
by  himself  or  through  any  other  person  act- 
ing for  him; 

(P)  "exempt  travel  expenses"  means  any 
payment  or  reimbursement  of  expenses  for 
travel  solely  from  one  point  In  the  United 
States  to  another  point  In  the  United  States, 
but  only  if  such  payment  or  reimbursement 
does  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation Involved  plus  a  per  diem  allowance 
for  other  expenses  In  an  amoimt  not  In  ex- 
cess of  125  per  centum  of  the  maximum  al- 
lowance payable  under  section  6702(c)  (1)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  Government 


employees,  except  that  In  no  case  shall  any 
amount  more  than  $1,000  paid  to  one  person 
within  one  year  be  considered  to  be  exempt 
travel  expenses; 

(q)  "voluntary  membership  organization" 
means  an  organization  composed  of  persona 
or  individuals  who  are  members  thereof  on 
a  voluntary  basis  and  who.  as  a  condition  of 
membership,  are  required  to  make  regular 
payments  to  the  organization; 

(r)  "Identification"  means  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  the  name  of  the  Individual  and 
his  address,  occupation,  principal  place  of 
business,  and  title  or  position  held  In  the 
business;  and  In  the  case  of  a  person  other 
than  an  individual,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son. Its  officers  and  board  of  directors,  and 
Its  address  and  principal  place  of  business; 

(s)  "lobbyist"  means — 

(1)  u  legislative  agent; 

(2)  any  person  who  retains  a  legislative 
agent  In  any  quarterly  filing  period,  except 
that  a  person  shall  not  be  considered  as 
being  within  the  pxirvlew  of  this  paragraph 
solely  by  reason  of  being  a  member  of  a 
voluntary  membership  organization  which 
may  itself  be  a  legislative  agent; 

(3)  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  person 
(other  than  a  legislative  agent),  if  such 
officer  or  employee  receives  pay  for  his  serv- 
ices as  such  an  officer  or  employee  and  if 
he  makes  no  more  than  fifteen  legislative 
communications  or  executive  communica- 
tions In  any  quarterly  fiUng  period;  except 
that  no  more  than  five  such  communications 
may  be  made  In  any  one  day; 

(4)  any  person  (other  than  a  legislative 
agent)  who  employs  any  officer  or  employee 
as  provided  for  In  paragraph  (3) ; 

(5)  any  person  who — 

(A)  solicits  (other  than  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (6) ),  orally  or  otherwise,  other 
persons  to  make  legislative  or  executive 
communications,  if  such  solicitation  reaches 
or  with  reasonable  certainty  may  be  expected 
to  reach  at  least  100  persons,  or 

(B)  solicits  at  least  twenty-five  persons 
who,  for  their  efforts  to  make  legislative  or 
executive  communication,  are  paid,  or  are 
promised  the  payment  of,  any  consideration 
(other  than  exempt  travel  expenses)  by  the 
person  who  made  the  solicitation  or  by  any 
other  person  acting  for  him,  or 

(C)  solicits  contributions  totaling  $5,000 
or  more  in  any  quarter  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  legislative  or  executive 
conununications; 

(6)  any  person  who.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  publishes,  distributes,  or  circu- 
lates, as  the  publication  of  such  person,  a 
house  organ,  or  a  trade,  labor  or  trade  union, 
or  commercial  Journal,  or  any  other  publica- 
tion having  the  same  general  purposes  as  a 
house  organ  or  a  trade,  labor  or  trade  union, 
or  commercial  Journal,  if  such  publication— 

(A)  is  not  distributed  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  a  usual  and  customary  practice;  and 

(B)  contains  any  matter  soliciting  the 
reader  to  make  a  legislative  or  executive  com- 
munlcations,  except  that,  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  the  reproduction  or  re- 
transmission of  a  communication  from  any 
other  person  who  Is  required  by  this  Act  to 
register  as  a  lobbyist  If  such  reproduction  or 
retransmission  specifically  Identifies  such 
other  person; 

(t)  "lobbying"  means  the  activities  of  any 
lobbyist  in  making  legislative  or  executive 
communications,  soliciting  other  persons  to 
make  legislative  or  executive  communica- 
tions, or  soliciting  contributions  to  make  leg- 
islative or  executive  communications; 

(u)  "quarterly  filing  period"  means  any  of 
the  four  calendar  quarters  which  begin  on 
January  1,  April  1,  July  1  or  October  1;  and 

(V)  "United  States"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

BECISTBATION  OP  LOBBTISTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Each  lobbyist  shall  register 
and  file   a  representation  notice  with  the 
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Comptroller  General  not  later  than  5  working 
days  after  first  becoming  a  lobbyist,  and  each 
lobbyist  who  has  filed  such  a  notice  and 
has  been  Inactive  as  a  lobbyist  for  three  con- 
secutive quarterly  filing  periods  shall  also 
register  and  file  a  representation  notice  when 
that  lobbyist  again  engages  in  lobbying.  The 
representation  notice  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  such  Information  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  prescribe,  including — 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  lobbyist; 

(2)  an  Identification  of  each  person  on 
whose  behalf  the  lobbyist  expects  to  perform 
services  as  a  lobbyist; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  financial  terms  and 
conditions  (including  any  contingent  fee  ar- 
rangement) under  which  the  lobbyist  is  em- 
ployed or  retained  by  any  person,  and  the 
identification  of  that  person; 

(4)  each  aspect  of  the  legislative  process 
or  executive  policymaking  process  which  the 
lobbyist  expects  to  seek  to  Influence,  Includ- 
ing any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Congress, 
any  committee.  Federal  agency,  or  any  Fed- 
eral officer  or  employee,  to  whom  a  commu- 
nication is  to  be  made,  the  form  of  com- 
munication to  be  used,  and  whether  the 
communication  is  to  be  for  or  against  any 
measure  or  action; 

(5)  an  identification  of  each  person  who, 
as  of  the  date  of  filing,  is  expected  to  be  act- 
ing for  such  lobbyist  and  to  be  engaged  in 
lobbying.  Including— 

(A)  the  financial  terms  or  conditions  (In- 
cluding any  contingent  fee  arrangement)  of 
such  person's  activity,  and 

(B)  each  aspect  of  the  legislative  process 
or  executive  policymaking  process  such  per- 
son expects  to  seek  to  Influence;  and 

(6)  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  membership 
organization,  the  approximate  number  of 
members  and  a  description  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  decision  to  engage  in  lobbying 
is  made. 

(b)  If  at  any  time,  the  Information  con- 
tained In  a  representation  notice  filed  by  a 
lobbyist  is  not  current,  accurate  and  up  to 
date,  in  all  respects  because  of  any  change  In 
circumstances  or  conditions  with  respect  to 
such  lobbyist  (including  termination  of  his 
status  as  a  lobbyist),  such  lobbyist  shall  file 
with  the  Comptroller  General  within  five 
working  days  after  such  change  has  occurred, 
any  amendment  or  amendments  to  such 
notice  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  in- 
formation contained  In  such  notice  com- 
pletely current,  accurate,  and  up  to  date  In 
all  respects.  Each  representation  notice  shall 
also  be  amended  by  the  lobbyist  at  such  In- 
tervals of  time  as  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  prescribe  to  reflect  the  current  activi- 
ties of  the  lobbyist. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  104.  Each  lobbyist  shall  maintain  such 
financial  and  other  records  of  lobbying  ac- 
tivity as  the  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  records  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  generally  accented  accounting  princi- 
ples and  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  activity. 
Such  records  shall  be  available  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  Inspection  and  shall  In- 
clude the  following  Information — 

(a)  the  total  Income  received  by  the  lobby- 
ist and  the  total  Income  received  by  the 
lobbyist  for  lobbying; 

(b)  the  identlflcatlon  of  each  person  from 
whom  Income  for  lobbying  Is  received.  In- 
cluding the  purpose  and  speclflc  application 
of  any  such  Income  received  and  the  amount 
received: 

(c)  the  expenditures  of  the  lobbyist.  In- 
cluding— 

(1)  the  total  expenditures  of  the  lobbyist 
attributable  to  lobbying; 

(2)  an  Itemization  of  each  exoendlture  for 
lobbying  which  exceeds  $5  in  amount  of 
value,  including  the  Identlflcatlon  of  the 
person  to  or  for  whom  the  expenditure  Is 


made,  the  date  of  the  expenditure,  and  a 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  expendi- 
ture; 

(3)  expenditures  relating  to  research  ad- 
vertising, staff,  entertainment,  offices,  travel, 
mailings,  and  publications  used  for  lobbying; 
and 

(4)  the  amount  and  the  name  of  the  re- 
cipient of  any  contribution  made  to  a  can- 
didate as  defined  In  section  591(b)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  made  in  the  course 
of  a  campaign  for  Federal  office;  and 

(d)  such  other  Information  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  prescribe  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of   this  Act. 

BEPOHTS 

Sec.  105.  Each  lobbyist,  not  later  than 
10  working  days  after  the  last  day  of  a 
quarterly  filing  period  In  which  such  lobby- 
ist made  a  legislative  conununlcation  or 
executive  communication,  shall  file  a  re- 
port with  the  Comptroller  General  cover- 
ing the  lobbyist's  activities  diu-lng  that 
period.  Upon  his  own  Initiative  or  pursuant 
to  a  request  by  a  committee  or  a  Federal 
agency,  the  Comptroller  General  may  re- 
quest lobbyists  to  submit  reports  of  activities 
each  week  during  a  period  of  consideration 
of  a  major  public  issue  in  the  legislative 
process  or  executive  policymaking  process, 
with  which  the  lobbyists  are  involved.  Each 
report  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Comptroller 
General  by  regulation  shall  prescribe, 
Including — 

(a)  an  identification  of  the  lobbyist; 

(b)  an  identification  of  each  person  on 
whose  behalf  the  lobbyist  performed  services 
during  the  period; 

(c)  an  identification  of  each  person.  In- 
cluding other  lobbyists,  who  engaged  In  mak- 
ing legislative  or  executive  communications 
or  soliciting  others  to  make  legislative  or 
executive  communications  on  behalf  of  the 
reporting  lobbyist  during  the  filing  period; 

(d)  the  total  income  received  by  the 
lobbyist  during  the  reporting  period  to  make 
legislative  or  executive  communications  or 
to  solicit  others  to  make  legislative  or  execu- 
tive communications  Including  an  Identi- 
fication of  the  source  and  purpose  of  the 
contribution  except  that — 

(A)  a  person  shall  not  be  required  to 
identify  any  person  from  whom  Income  of 
less  than  $100  In  value  is  received  In  the 
filing  period  to  make  or  solicit  legislative 
or  executive  communications,  but  the  re- 
port shall  contain  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons together  with  the  aggregate  of  such 
Income: 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  voluntary  member- 
ship organization,  the  organization  shall  not 
be  required  to  Identify  any  member  whose 
payments  In  the  filing  period  to  the  organi- 
zation for  lobbying  did  not  exceed  6  percent 
of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  organiza- 
tion In  the  filing  period  for  such  purposes: 

(C)  If  any  Item  of  Income  or  expenditure 
Is  attributable  In  part  to  lobbying  and  In 
part  to  other  purposes,  such  Item  may  be 
reported,  at  the  option  of  the  person  filing 
the  report  and  in  conformity  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General — 

(1)  by  a  reasonably  accurate  allocation 
which  sets  forth  that  portion  of  the  Item 
received  or  expended  to  engage  In  lobbying 
as  that  portion  bears  to  the  sum  of  all 
such  Items  received  or  promised,  and  the 
basis  on  which  the  allocation  Is  made,  or 

(1!)  by  showing  the  amount  of  the  Item 
together  with  a  good  faith  estimate  by  such 
person  of  that  part  of  the  item  reason- 
ably allocable  to  the  classification  of  Income 
or  an  expenditure  to  engage  In  lobbying: 

(e)  the  expenditures  of  the  lobbyist 
including — 

(1)  the  total  expenditures  attributable  to 
lobbying: 

(2)  an  itemization  of  each  expenditure 


for  lobbying  which  exceeds  $15  in  amount 
of  value,  including  the  identification  of  each 
person  to  or  for  whom  the  expenditure  is 
made,  the  date  of  the  expenditure  and  a 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  expenditure; 

(3)  expenditures  relating  to  research,  ad- 
vertising staff,  entertainment,  offices,  travel, 
mailings,  and  publications  used  for  lobby- 
ing; 

(4)  any  expenditure  made  directly  or  in- 
directly to  or  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Congress  or  Federal  officer  or  employee 
which  exceeds  815  In  amount  or  value  and 
any  expenditure  made  directly  or  indirectly 
to  or  for  one  or  more  such  officers  or  em- 
ployees which,  In  aggregate  amount  or  value, 
exceeds  $60  In  a  calendar  year.  Including  an 
Identification  of  the  person  or  persons  mak- 
ing and  receiving  such  expenditure  and  a 
description  of  the  expenditure;  and 

(5)  the  amount  and  the  name  of  the  recip- 
ient of  any  contribution  made  to  a  candi- 
date as  defined  In  section  691(b)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  made  in  the  course  of  a 
campaign  for  Federal  office; 

(f )  each  decision  of  the  legislative  process 
or  executive  policy-making  process  the 
lobbyist  sought  to  Infiuence  including  any 
bill,  docket,  or  other  relevant  Identifying 
numbers; 

(g)  a  copy  of  any  written  communication 
used  by  the  lobbyist  during  the  period  to 
solicit  other  persons  to  make  legislative  or 
executive  communications,  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  such  persons  to  whom  such 
written  communication  was  made,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  such  persons  who 
subsequently  made  legislative  or  executive 
communications; 

(h)  a  description  of  the  procedures,  other 
than  vkTltten  communications,  used  by  the 
lobbyist  during  the  period  to  solicit  other 
persons  to  make  legislative  or  executive  com- 
munications, an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
such  persons  solicited,  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  persons  who  made  legisla- 
tive or  executive  conununications,  the  specif- 
ic purpose  of  the  legislative  or  executive 
communication,  and  the  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Congress  or  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee contacted; 

(I)  a  record  of  each  legislative  or  execu- 
tive communication  made  to  a  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Congress  and  the  decision  which  was 
sought  to  be  influenced  including  any  bill, 
docket,  or  other  relevant  Identifying  num- 
bers; and 

(J)  such  other  Information  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  by  regulation  may  prescribe 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EFFECT  OF  FILINO  ON  CERTAIN  DETERMINATIONS 
UNDER  THE  INTERNAL  REVENTJB  CODE  0» 
18S4 

Sec.  106.  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  sections  103,  104,  or  105  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  consideration  in  de- 
termining, for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  whether  a  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  an  organization  Is 
carrying  on  propaganda  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  Influence  legislation. 

TITLE  II — DISCLOSURE  OF  EXECUTIVB 
BRANCH  COMMUNICATIONS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Any  agency  official  who  re- 
ceives an  oral  or  written  communication 
which  pertains  to  any  Federal  agency  activi- 
ty or  policy  issue  shall  prepare  a  record  of 
that  communication  as  prescribed  In  legis- 
lation creating  or  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  agency.  For  the  piu-poses  of  this  title, 
the  term  "agency  official"  Includes — 

(1)  all  officials  and  employees  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to 
or  In  excess  of  that  for  grade  GS-15  In  the 
General  Schedule,  and 

(2)  any  officials  and  employees  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  who  are  compensated  at  a  rata 
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less  than  that  for  grade  GS-15  in  the  Oen- 
eral  Schedule  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
communications  pertain  to  their  involvement 
In  any  rulemaking.  Investigative,  prosecu- 
torial, or  adjudicative  function  connected 
with  a  proceeding  before  any  Federal  agency 
or  the  courts. 

(b)  The  records  of  communication  shall  be 
In  such  form  and  contain  such  Information, 
as  the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe. 
Including — 

(1)  the  name  and  position  of  the  agency 
official  who  was  a  party  to  the  communica- 
tion: 

(2)  the  date  of  receipt  or  occurrence  of 
the  communication; 

(3)  an  identification,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
the  person  with  whom  the  communication 
occiirred  and  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
the  outside  party  was  acting; 

(4)  a  brief  summary  of  the  subject  matter 
of  oral  communications.  Including  relevant 
docket  numbers  to  which  the  communication 
pertains  If  known; 

(6)  in  the  case  of  communication  through 
letters,  docimients,  briefs,  and  other  written 
material,  copies  of  such  material  in  Its  orig- 
inal form  as  received; 

(6)  a  brief  description  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  otDclal  in  response  to  the  communica- 
tion. 

(c)  Records  of  all  such  communications 
required  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed 
for  public  Inspection  and  copying  with  the 
public  reading  room  of  the  agency  within 
two  working  days  of  receipt  or  occurrence  of 
the  communication,  except  that — 

(1)  the  record  of  a  communication  with  a 
party  outside  the  Federal  agency  which  per- 
tains to  a  pending  agency  proceeding  shall 
be  placed  in  the  public  record  of  such  pro- 
ceeding, 

(2)  the  record  of  a  communication  with 
a  person  who  acts  as  an  informant  by  of- 
fering incriminating  material  under  a  spe- 
cific assurance  of  confidentiality,  to  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  use  in  a  civil  or  criminal 
enforcement  proceeding  shall  be  placed  in  a 
central  file  solely  for  purposes  of  Internal 
agency  review,  and 

(3)  no  record  of  communication  shall  be 
filed  in  conjunction  with  receipt  or  occxir- 
rence  of  a  communication  with  a  member 
of  the  working  press. 

(d)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  maintain 
such  files  of  records  of  communication  and 
a  central  index  organized  by  subject  matter 
and  cross-referenced  as  to  parties  other  than 
those  of  the  agency.  Files  of  such  records 
shall  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  at  least 
6  years. 

(e)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  prepare  and 
maintain  a  prospective  and  retrospective 
public  calendar  and  such  cumulative  calen- 
dars and  records  to  provide  such  notice  and 
recordation  of  Federal  agency  activities  as 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding— 

(1)  pubUc  hearings; 

(2)  commission  or  agency  meetings; 
and  meetings  with  outside  parties  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  prescribe. 

TITLE  in — DUTIES  OP  THE 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Sec.  301.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp- 
troller General — 

(a)  to  develop  forms  for  the  registration 
and  filing  of  notices  of  representation,  rec- 
ords, and  reports  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 103,  104,  and  105  of  this  Act  and  to 
furnish  such  forms  upon  request; 

(b)  to  prepare  a  manual  setting  forth 
recommended  uniform  methods  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  reporting  and  to  furnish  such  man- 
ual to  lobbyists  upon  request; 

(c)  to  file,  code,  and  cross-index  regis- 
tration statements  and  reports  to  carry  out 
the  pxirposes  of  this  Act; 


(d)  to  make  the  registration  statements, 
notices,  and  reports  filed  with  him  available 
for  public  Inspection  and  copying,  commenc- 
ing as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  second  day  following  the  day 
on  which  any  such  item  was  received,  and 
to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report  or 
statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense  of  such  person,  provided  that  any 
charge  therefor  shall  not  exceed  actual  mar- 
ginal costs,  but  no  information  copied  from 
such  reports  and  statements  shall  be  sold 
or  utilized  by  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  contributions  or  for  any  com- 
mercial purpose; 

(e)  to  preserve  the  originals  or  copies  of 
such  notices  and  reports  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  date  of  receipt; 

(f)  to  compile  and  summarize,  with  re- 
spect to  each  filing  period,  the  Information 
contained  in  such  notices  and  reports  in  a 
manner  which  facilitates  the  disclosure  of 
efforts  to  Influence  the  legislative  process  or 
executive  policy  making  process,  including 
but  not  limited  to.  Information  on — 

(1)  lobbyist  activities  and  expenditures 
pertaining  to  specific  legislative  or  executive 
actions,  including  an  identification  of  the 
lobbyists  Involved,  an  Identification  of  the 
persons  in  whose  behalf  the  lobbyist  acted, 
and  the  amount  of  income  received  by  the 
lobbyist  from  such  persons,  and 

(2)  the  activities  and  expenditures  of 
lobbyists  who  share  an  economic,  business, 
or  other  common  interest  in  the  legislative 
or  executive  actions  which  they  have  sought 
to  influence; 

(g)  to  have  such  information  compiled, 
summarized  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  ten  worl:lng  days  after  the 
close  of  each  flling  period;  except  that,  with 
respect  to  reports  concerning  major  issues 
required  to  be  filed  each  week,  compilation, 
summarization,  and  publication  shall  take 
place  no  more  than  three  working  days  after 
the  close  of  the  filing  period  for  each  week; 

(h)  to  have  each  representation  notice 
which  is  filed  by  any  lobbyist  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  within  three  days  after 
each  such  representation  notice  Is  received 
by  the  Comptroller  General; 

(1)  to  ascertain  whether  any  lobbyist  has 
failed  to  comply  fully  and  accurately  with 
the  disclosure  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
promptly  notify  such  person  to  file  such  rep- 
resentation notices  and  reports  as  are  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  this  Act; 

(j)  to  ascertain  whether  any  agency  offi- 
cial has  failed  to  comply  fully  and  accurately 
with  the  record  of  communication  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  promptly  notify  such 
official  to  file  such  records  as  are  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  this  Act; 

(k)  to  make  audits  and  field  Investigations 
with  respect  to  the  notices  and  reports  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  with 
respect  to  alleged  failures  to  file  any  notice 
or  report  required  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  upon  complaint  by  any  Individ- 
ual, with  respect  to  alleged  violations  of  any 
part  of  this  Act; 

(1)  to  prepare  a  special  study  or  report 
upon  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  from 
information  in  the  records  of  the  Comptroller 
Genesal;  or  if  such  records  do  not  contain 
the  n^essary  Information,  but  the  informa- 
tion would  fall  under  the  scope  of  informa- 
tion required  by  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
General  may  inspect  the  records  of  the  appro- 
priate parties  and  prepare  the  report,  but 
only  If  such  special  Inspection  can  be  com- 
pleted in  a  reasonable  time  before  the  Infor- 
mation would  normally  be  filed;  and 


(m)  to  transmit  reports  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  no  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year,  containing  a  detailed  statement  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Comptroller 
General  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
title,  together  with  recommendations  for 
such  legislative  or  other  action  as  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  considers  appropriate. 

AOVISOBY  OPINIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  Upon  written  request  to 
the  Comptroller  General  by  any  person,  he 
may  render  an  advisory  opinion,  in  writing, 
within  a  reasonable  time  with  respect  to 
whether  any  specific  transaction  or  activity 
by  such  person  is  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  person  with  respect  to  whom 
an  advisory  opinion  is  rendered  under  sec- 
tion (1)  who  acts  in  good  faith  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  and  findings  of 
such  advisory  opinion  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  m  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Any  request  made  under  section  (1) 
shall  be  made  public  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  be- 
fore rendering  an  advisory  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  such  request,  provide  any  interested 
person  with  an  opportunity  to  transmit  WTlt- 
ten  comments  to  the  Comptroller  General 
with  respect  to  such  request. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  take 
all  actions  necessary  to  the  publication,  codi- 
fication, indexing,  cross-referencing,  and  dis- 
tribution to  Federal  Depository  Libraries  of 
all  advisory  opinions  issued  by  him  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.  Copies  of  all  such  opin- 
ions and  Indexes  shall  be  available  at  cost  to 
any  person  upon  written  request. 

RULEMAKING 

Sec.  303.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  which 
shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

POWERS  OP  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  has 
the  power  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit,  in  writing,  such  re- 
ports, records,  notices,  and  answers  to  such 
questions  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe  relating  to  the  execution  of  his 
duties;  and  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations,  and 
to  delegate  the  power  to  do  so; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  his  duties; 

(4)  in  any  proceeding  or  investigation,  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  affidavit  or  by 
deposition  before  any  person  who  Is  desig- 
nated by  the  Comptroller  General  and  has  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and,  in  such  in- 
stances, to  compel  testimony  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  in  the  same  manner  as 
authorized  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  the  like  circumstances 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  to  initiate  (through  civil  proceedings 
for  injunctive,  declaratory,  or  other  appro- 
priate relief)  defend,  or  appeal  any  civil 
action  in  the  name  of  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  through  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  General  Accounting  Office; 

(7)  to  formulate  general  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  this  Act;  and 

(8)  to  develop  and  prescribe  such  forms 
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as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  United  States  district  court  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry  under 
this  Act  is  carried  on,  may,  upon  petition  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  in  case  of  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Comptroller 
General  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  issue  an  order  requiring  compliance 
therewith.  Any  failure  to  obey  any  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  civil  lia- 
bility to  any  person  (other  than  the  Comp- 
troller General  or  the  United  States)  for  dis- 
closing information  at  the  request  of  the 
Comptroller  General. 

ENPOHCEMENT 

SEC  305.  (a)  Any  person  who  believes  a 
violation  of  this  Act  has  occurred  may  file 
a  complaint  with  the  Comptroller  General. 

(b)  (1)  The  Comptroller  General,  upon 
receiving  a  complaint  under  subsection  (a), 
or  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son has  committed  a  violation  of  this  Act, 
may  serve  upon  such  person  a  complaint 
stating  charges  in  that  respect  and  a  notice 
of  a  hearing  upon  a  day  and  place  therein 
fixed  at  least  30  days  after  service  of  said 
complaint.  The  person  so  complained  of  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  at  such  hearing 
and  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  entered  by  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
quiring such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from 
activities  in  violation  of  the  law  so  charged 
in  the  complaint,  and  why  such  person 
should  not  affirmatively  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  in  such  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
testimony  in  any  such  hearing  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Comptroller  General. 

(2)  If  upon  such  hearing,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
person  complained  of  did  violate  or  is  vio- 
lating this  Act  he  shall  make  a  report  in 
writing  In  which  he  shall  state  his  findings 
of  facts  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
on  such  person  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  cease  and  desist  from  activities  in 
violation  of  this  Act  and  to  affirmatively 
comply  with  provisions  of  this  Act  in  such 
manner  as  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

(c)  Until  such  time  as  the  Comptroller 
General  enters  an  order  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (b),  the  Comptroller  General  may  en- 
deavor to  correct  violations  of  this  Act  by 
informal  methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion,  provided  that  any  person 
against  whom  a  complaint  has  been  issued 
and  elects  to  resolve  any  such  complaint  by 
iJiformal  methods  must  sign  a  compliance 
agreement,  if  such  agreement  represents  any 
such  person's  willing  and  Informed  resolu- 
tion of  the  allegations  of  the  complaint, 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  prescribe,  as  a  binding  final 
resolution  and  adjustment  of  any  such  com- 
plaint, the  violation  of  which  may  be  pun- 
ished by  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(d)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  proc- 
esses of  the  Comptroller  General  tinder  this 
section  may  be  served  by  anyone  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  Comptroller  General  either 
by- 

(1)  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  per- 
son to  be  served,  or  to  a  member  of  the  part- 
nership to  be  served,  or  to  the  president, 
secretary,  or  other  executive  officer  or  a  di- 
rector of  the  society,  Joint  stock  company, 
association,  company,  or  other  organization 
to  be  served; 

(2)  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  residence 
or  the  principal  place  of  business  or  princi- 
pal office  of  such  person  to  be  served;  or 

(3)  mailing  a  copy  thereof  by  registered 
mail  or  by  certified  mail  addressed  to  such 
person  at  the  residence  or  principal  place 


of  business  or  principal  office  of  such  person 
to  be  served. 

The  verified  return  by  the  person  so  serving 
said  complaint,  order,  or  other  process  set- 
ting forth  the  manner  of  said  service  shall 
be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return  post 
office  receipt  for  said  complaint,  order  or 
other  process  mailed  by  registered  mail  or 
by  certified  mail  as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof 
of  the  service  of  the  same. 

(e)  An  order  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  cease  and  desist  from  activities  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  and  to  affirmatively  comply 
with  provisions  of  this  Act  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  become  final — 

(1)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  review  pur- 
suant to  section  307  (b).  If  no  such  petition 
has  been  diily  filed  within  such  time; 

(2)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari  pur- 
suant to  section  307  (b),  If  the  order  of  the 
Comptroller  General  has  been  affirmed,  or 
the  petition  for  review  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  court  of  appeals,  and  no  petition  for 
certiorari  has  been  duly  filed; 

(3)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for 
review  dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

(4)  upon  the  expiration  of  15  days  from 
the  date  of  issuance  of  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  if  such  Court  directs  that  the 
order  of  the  Comptroller  General  be  affirmed 
or  the  petition  for  review  dismissed. 

(f)  (1)  Whenever  the  Comptroller  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has 
violated,  or  is  violating,  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  regiilatlons  promulgated  thereunder, 
and  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pending  the 
issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  until  such  complaint  is  dismissed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  or  set  aside  by 
the  court  on  review,  or  imtll  the  order  of 
the  Comptroller  General  made  thereon  has 
become  final,  would  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Comptroller  General  by  any  attorney 
designated  by  him  for  such  purpose  may 
bring  suit  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin  any  such  activity. 

(2)  Upon  a  showing  that  such  action 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
after  notice  to  the  defendant,  a  temporary 
restraining  order  or  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion may  tie  granted;  Provided  however,  that 
if  a  complaint  is  not  filed  within  10  days 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  within  30  days  after  the  issu- 
ance of  a  preliminary  injunction,  any  such 
temporary  restraining  order  or  preliminary 
injunction  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  court 
and  be  of  no  further  force  and  effect;  Pro- 
vided further,  that  in  proper  cases  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  seek,  and  the  court  may 
issue  a  permanent  Injunction.  Any  such  suit 
shall  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which 
such  person  resides  or  engages  In  such  activ- 
ity complained  of  or  transacts  business. 

(g)  Whenever  the  Comptroller  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  vio- 
lated, or  is  violating,  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  Comptroller  General  through  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  may  bring  an  action  for  recovery  or 
Imposition  of  civil  penalty  as  provided  by 
section  306  (b)  In  any  district  coiort  of  the 
United  States. 

(h)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  refer 
apparent  criminal  violations  of  this  Act  to 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authority. 

SANCTIONS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  After  hearing  and  upon  a 
finding  that  wiy  person  has  violated  or 
neglected  duties  Imposed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 103,  104,  105  of  this  Act,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  issue  a  censure  of  such 
person. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  an  order  of  the  Comptroller 


General  after  It  has  become  final,  and  while 
such  order  Is  In  effect,  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation  which 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Each  separate  viola- 
tion of  a  Comptroller  General's  order  shall  be 
a  separate  offense,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
a  violation  through  continuing  failure  to 
ot)ey  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  each  day  of  continu- 
ance of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense. 

(c)  After  hearing  and  upon  a  finding  that 
any  Federal  officer  or  employee  has  violated 
or  neglected  duties  pursuant  to  Title  in  of 
this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  may  cen- 
sure such  officer  or  employee. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  may  refer  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  appropriate 
disciplinary  action  any  apparent  violation 
through  knowing  failure  or  neglect  of  a 
final  order  of  the  Comptroller  General  by  any 
federal  officer  or  employee. 

(e)  Any  lobbyist  who  intentionally  falsifies 
any  part  of  a  representation  notice  or  any 
report  which  such  lobbyist  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

(f )  Any  lobbyist  who  intentionally  violates 
sections  103,  104  or  105  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned 
for  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

jtroiciAL  review 
Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General,  or 
any  person  who  is  or  may  be  covered  by  this 
Act,  may  Institute  such  actions  in  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
including  Mtlons  for  declaratory  Judgment  as 
may   l>e  appropriate  to  construe   the   con- 
stitutionality of  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
(b)  Any  person  required  by  an  order  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  cease  and  desist  from 
activities   in   violation   of   this   Act   and   to 
affirmatively  comply  with  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  such  manner  as  prescribed  by   the 
Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  Section  305 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  within 
any  circuit  where  such  activity  occurred  or 
where  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness, by  filing  in  the  court,  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the 
Comptroller  General  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  thereupon  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  in  the 
proceeding,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28  U.S.C.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the 
proceeding  and  of  the  question  determined 
therein  concurrently  with  the  Comptroller 
General  until  the  filing  of  the  record  and 
shall  have  power  to  make  and  enter  a  decree 
affirming,    modifying,   or   setting    aside    the 
order  of  the  Comptroller  General,  and  en- 
forcing the  same  to  the  extent  that  such 
order  is  affirmed  and  to  issue  such  writs  as 
are  ancillary  to  its  Jurisdiction  or  are  neces- 
sary In  its  Judgment  to  prevent  obstruction 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  findings  of 
the  Comptroller  General  as  to  the    facts,  if 
supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
To  the  extent  that  the  order  of  the  Comp- 
troller General   is  affirmed   the  court  shall 
thereupon  Issue  its  own  order  commanding 
obedience  to  the  terms  of  such  order  of  the 
Comptroller   General.   If  either  party   shall 
apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shall  show  to  the  satis- 
flcatlon  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  Is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
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tbe  Comptroller  Q«neral  and  to  be  adduced 
upon  the  hearing  In  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
deem  proper.  The  Comptroller  General  may 
modify  bis  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make 
new  findings  by  reason  of  the  evidence  so 
taken,  and  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  which.  If  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  Its  original  order,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final, 
except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  filing  of  a 
petition  for  certiorari,  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  except 
that  such  petition  must  be  filed  within  60 
days  of  Issuance  of  the  order  of  the  court  of 
appeals. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
courts,  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  advance 
on  the  docket  and  to  expedite  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  the  disposition  of  any  action 
Instituted  under  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

TRANSFCB   OF    FUWCTIONS   AND    RECORDS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  All  rights,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for 
purposes  of  registering  or  controlling  lobby- 
ists or  lobbying  activities  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Comptroller  General. 

(b)  All  documents,  papers,  and  any  and 
all  other  information  in  the  custody  or  con- 
trol of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ob- 
tained or  prepared  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  or 
any  other  similar  laws  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

AMENDMENTS   AND    REPEALS 

Sec.  402.  The  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  (2  U.S.C.  261  et  seq.)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

effective    DATE 

Sec.  403.  The  reglstraUon.  reporting,  and 
recordkeeping  requirements  of  section  103 
104,  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
60  days  after  the  regulations  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  such  sections  are  promulgated 
by  the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(a)  and  section  303  of  this  Act. 
Summary  of  the  Lobbying  Disclosure  Act 
or  1975 

TITLE    I 

This  act  is  designed  to  expand  public 
disclosure  of  lobbying  activities  and  expendi- 
tures of  cerUin  Individuals,  other  than 
those  acting  with  their  own  resources  and 
solely  on  their  own  behalf,  and  organiza- 
tions who  communicate  with  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  In- 
fluence the  policymaking  process. 

The  lobbying  activity  may  be  directed  at 
any  action  taken  by  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  passage,  defeat,  or  amendment  of 
any  bUl,  resolution,  proposal,  nomination 
hearing,  report.  Investigation,  or  other  ac- 
tion la  Congress  or  at  any  pending  or  pro- 
posed rule,  rule  of  practice,  adjudication 
regulation,  determination,  hearing,  investiga- 
tion, contract,  grant,  or  licensing  action  In 
the  Executive  Branch. 

Activities  which  are  not  considered  lobby- 
ing imder  this  bUl  are: 

1.  Communications  by  an  individual  using 
his  own  resources  and  acting  solely  in  his 
own  behalf  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, or  to  express  his  own  opinions. 

2.  Appearances  before  Federal  agencies  or 
committees  where  the  appearance  or  state- 
ment submitted  becomes  part  of  a  public 
record. 

3.  Communications  by  local.  State  or  Fed- 
eral officers  or  employees  acting  in  their 
official  capacities  provided  they  do  not  solicit 
more  than  50  other  persons  to  make  a  legis- 
lative or  executive  communication. 


4.  News,  editorial  views  or  letters  to  the 
editor  or  similar  material  presented  by 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  or  television 
broadcasts  or  books,  when  dissemination  Is 
to  the  general  public. 

5.  Candidates  for  local.  State  or  Federal 
office  or  local,  State  or  Federal  political  com- 
mittees. 

6.  Commvmlcatlons  by  a  corporation  or 
other  organization  or  Its  employees  with  the 
Congressman  or  Senators  representing  their 
district  or  state. 

A  lobbjrlst  would  Include  a  legislative 
agent  retained  to  make  executive  or  legisla- 
tive communications;  the  person  or  organi- 
zation employing  the  agent;  the  employees 
of  any  person  or  organization  who  are  paid  to 
make  legislative  communications  when  they 
make  more  than  15  in  one  quarter  or  5  in  one 
day;  the  person  or  organization  for  whom 
such  employee  works;  any  person  who  solic- 
its at  least  100  persons  to  make  communica- 
tions or  contributions  of  $5000  or  more  to 
make  such  communications;  and  any  person 
who  solicits  at  least  25  persons  who  will  be 
paid  to  make  communications. 

A  person  who  falls  under  the  definition  of 
&  lobbyist  must  register,  file  reports  of  ex- 
penditures and  Income  related  to  lobbying. 
All  Income  for  lobbying  Is  included  except 
personal  travel  and  lodging  expenses  com- 
parable to  Federal  per  diem  expenses  which 
do  not  exceed  $1000  in  one  year. 

Registration  is  required  within  10  work- 
ing days  of  becoming  a  lobbyist.  As  long  as 
the  lobbyist  Is  active,  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  must  be  filed  each  quarter,  or 
weekly  if  required  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  give  a  timely  accountlngg  of  activities 
related  to  a  pending  major  issue. 

Lobbyists  must  keep  accurate  records  of 
their  contacts  and  expenditures  and  their 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Comptroller  General 
must  Include : 

1.  An  identification  of  the  lobbyist  and  the 
persons  on  whose  behalf  he  has  acted.  In  the 
case  of  the  voluntary  membership  organiza- 
tions, members  would  have  to  be  identified 
only  if  they  contribute  for  lobbying  purposes 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  organization's 
annual  budget  for  lobbying. 

2.  An  identification  of  each  decision  of  the 
legislative  or  executive  policymaking  proc- 
ess the  lobbyist  or  anyore  acting  on  his  be- 
half attempted  to  influence  and  each  Con- 
gressional or  Executive  Branch  officer  or  em- 
ployee with  whom  the  lobbyist  communi- 
cated. 

3.  A  record  of  each  oral  and  written  com- 
munication expressing  an  opinion  or  con- 
taining information  with  respect  to  the 
Executive  or  legislative  processes. 

4.  A  copy  of  each  written  communication 
and  a  description  of  the  procedures  used  by 
the  lobbyist  to  solicit  other  persons  to  make 
executive  or  legislative  communications  and 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  con- 
tacted and  who  engaged  in  lobbying. 

5.  The  total  Income  and  expenditures  of 
the  lobbyist  for  lobbying. 

6.  An  itemization  of  each  expenditure 
made  directly  or  Indirectly  to  or  for  any 
Federal  officer  or  employee  which  Is  over  $15 
within  that  quarter  or  which  In  the  ag- 
gregate is  $60  a  year. 

7.  The  amount  and  recipient  of  any  con- 
tribution to  a  candidate  for  Federal  office. 

Section  106  of  the  act  states  that  com- 
pliance with  the  registration  and  reporting 
provisions  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  for  IRS  purposes  whether 
a  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  an  or- 
ganization is  carrying  on  propaganda  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  Infiuence  legisla- 
tion. 

TITLK    n 

Disclosure  of  executive  branch 
communications 
All  Federal  officers  or  employees  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  equal  to  or  more  than  a  GS- 
15,  and  all  other  officers  or  employees  in- 


volved m  rulemaking,  investigative,  pros- 
ecutorial or  adjudicative  functions  connected 
with  any  proceeding  before  an  agency  or  the 
courts  are  required  to  record  any  contact 
with  a  person  outside  the  agency  which  per- 
tains to  agency  activities  or  policy  Issues. 
The  report  shall  Include: 

1.  An  Identification  of  the  parties  to  the 
oommunloatlon. 

2.  A  brief  summary  of  any  oral  communi- 
cations and  copies  of  the  written  communi- 
cations. 

3  A  brief  description  of  action  taken  la 
response  to  the  comunl cation. 

The  records  are  required  to  be  filed  in  the 
public  reading  room  of  the  agency  and  with 
any  file  on  a  pending  agency  proceeding 
to  which  the  communication  relates.  Pro- 
visions are  made  for  summarizing  or  delet- 
ing classified  material  or  material  from 
confidential  sources. 

No  record  would  be  required  of  contacts 
with  the  working  press. 

Records  would  be  maintained  for  five 
years. 

The  agency  is  required  to  prepare  a  calen- 
dar of  agency  activities  to  Include  public 
hearings,  commission  or  agency  meetings, 
and  such  staff  meetings,  speeches,  sym- 
posiums, and  meetings  with  outside  parties 
as  the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe 
to  be  Included. 

TITLE   m 

Duties  of  the  Comptroller  General 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  directed  to 
administer  the  Act.  He  Is  to  prepare  forms 
and  procedures  for  complying  with  the  act, 
to  develop  a  cross-indexing  system  to  iden- 
tify lobbyists  with  Issues,  and  make  notices 
of  representation  and  reports  available  for 
public  inspection. 

Each  quarter  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  summarize  information  from  the 
quarterly  reports  to  describe  lobbying  ac- 
tivities related  to  specific  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive actions  and  lobbying  activities  or 
persons  who  have  an  economic,  business  or 
other  common  Interest  In  the  actions  they 
sought  to  Influence. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  file  these 
summaries  and  all  notices  of  representation 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Among  other  duties  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall : 

1.  Ascertain  If  any  lobbyist  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  disclosure  requirements  of 
the  act  or  If  any  Executive  Branch  officer  or 
employee  has  failed  to  record  communica- 
tions with  outside  parties  and  to  promptly 
report  such  failure  to  that  person. 

2.  Make  audits  and  field  investigations 
of  faUures  to  comply  with  the  act  on  Its 
initiative  or  upon  any  complaint  by  an 
individual. 

3.  Prepare  reports  for  members  of  the 
House  or  Senate  from  materials  In  Its  flies. 

4.  When  he  deems  necessary  and  Is  re- 
quested by  any  person  to  issue  advisory 
opinions  as  to  whether  a  person  or  activity  la 
covered  by  this  act. 

Powers  of  the  Comptroller  General 
The  Comptroller  General  Is  empowered  to 
Initiate  or  defend  any  civil  action  through 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  given  the  power 
of  subpoena  for  materials  or  witnesses  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Upon  receiving  a  complaint  or  upon  its 
own  Initiative,  the  Comptroller  General  may 
serve  a  complaint  stating  charges  along  with 
a  notice  of  hearings  within  30  days : 

1.  The  person  charged  may  appear  and  show 
cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  entered 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  violations  of  the  act. 

2.  If,  after  hearing,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral finds  a  violation  has  occurred  the  viola- 
tor may  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court 


of  Appeals.  An  order  shall  not  become  final 
until  all  appeals  are  completed. 

3.  Pending  a  final  order  the  Comptroller 
General  may  seek  to  reach  a  voluntary  com- 
pliance order  signed  by  the  person  charged. 

4.  The  Comptroller  General  also  is  au- 
thorized to  seek  injunctive  relief  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  act  pending  issuance  of 
a  complaint  or  completion  of  a  hearing  on  an 
alleged  violation. 

5.  The  Comptroller  General  may  petition 
a  United  States  District  Court  to  assess  a 
civil  penalty  of  up  to  $5000  when  it  hsis  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  person  has  violated  or 
Is  violating  any  provision  of  the  act. 

6.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  any 
apparent  criminal  violation  of  the  act  to  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  authority. 

Sanctions 
Among  the  sanctions  for  violations  of  this 
act  arc: 

1.  Censure  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
a  person  for  violation  of  the  registration,  re- 
cording or  reporting  requirements  of  the 
act. 

2.  District  Court  may  assess  a  clvU  pen- 
alty of  up  to  $5000  for  violation  of  a  final 
order  of  the  Comptroller  General,  with  each 
separate  violation  considered  a  separate  of- 
fense and  each  day  of  continuing  fallxire  to 
be  a  separate  offense. 

3.  A  Federal  officer  or  employee  who  vio- 
lates the  requirements  of  Title  II  to  log  con- 
tacts with  outside  parties  may  be  censured 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  The  Comptroller 
General  may  refer  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  appropriate  disciplinary  action 
any  apparent  violation  through  knowing 
failure  or  neglect  of  a  lormal  order  of  the 
Comptroller  General  by  any  Federal  officer 
or  employee. 

4.  An  intentional  violation  of  the  registra- 
tion, recording,  or  reporting  sections  of  this 
act  by  a  lobbyist  or  an  intentional  falsifica- 
tion of  any  filing  required  by  the  act  Is  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  two  years  and  $10,000. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  on  activities  in  carry- 
ing out  bis  duties  under  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2168.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  regulation  of  emissions 
from  railroad  locomotives  and  other  rail- 
road equipment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce the  Railroad  Locomotive  Ex- 
haust Emission  Standards  Act,  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  regulation  of  air  pollu- 
tants emitted  from  railroad  locomotives, 
locomotive  engines,  and  secondary  power 
sources  on  railroad  rolling  stock.  This 
bill  was  drafted  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  at  their  request,  so  it  may  have 
careful  consideration  in  the  markup  ses- 
sions of  the  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution. 

The  Class  I  railroads  of  the  Nation 
operate  more  than  28,000  dlesel  locomo- 
tives over  approximately  200,000  miles  of 
railroad  lines  in  the  48  contiguous  States. 
In  the  course  of  operations,  railroad  loco- 
motives and  rolling  stock  are  constantly 
moving  back  and  forth  across  State  lines 
and  in  and  out  of  countless  political  sub- 
divisions. While  some  of  the  railroad 
locomotives  may  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  either  road  haul  operations  or  switch- 
ing operations,  most  of  them  might  be 
found  in  switching  operations  on  1  day 
and  in  line  haul  service  the  next  day.  The 
increased  use  of  Interrailroad  power  pools 
and  run-through  trains  makes  It  Impos- 


sible to  predict  or  identify  all  of  the  ju- 
risdictions in  which  a  locomotive  maj 
operate  in  a  given  period.  The  locomo- 
tives of  a  given  railroad  may  enter  States 
in  which  the  owning  road  does  not 
operate. 

The  railroads  feel  strongly  that  as 
these  locomotives  pass  from  State  to 
State,  and  county  to  county  and  from 
one  city  to  another,  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  common  standard  and  that  there 
should  be  a  consistent  rationale  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of 
those  standards.  Today,  of  course,  there 
is  no  common  rationale  behind  the  vary- 
ing standards  established  by  a  multitude 
of  regulations  promulgated  by  many 
Federal  regulation  of  locomotive  emis- 
sions at  all. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rail- 
roads could  avoid  the  problem  posed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  regulations  by  simply 
adjusting  the  locomotives  so  that  they 
would  comply  with  the  strictest  stand- 
ards. The  railroads  indicate  that  this  is 
not  practical,  because  of  the  extremely 
high  cost  that  would  be  involved.  Not 
all  State  and  local  governments  are  re- 
quired to  consider  the  technological 
f  ea.sibility  of  complying  with  their  stand- 
ards or  the  total  economic  impact  their 
regulations  may  have  on  the  railroad 
system. 

While  the  railroads  are  concerned  with 
what  they  consider  to  be  imduly  restric- 
tive standards,  their  greater  concern  is 
with  their  current  inability  to  address 
their  problems  to  a  single  enforcement 
agency  which  employs  a  common  stand- 
ard based  on  a  consistent  policy. 

Therefore,  the  railroads  are  encourag- 
ing the  enactment  of  preemptive  emis- 
sion control  legislation.  Federal  control 
of  aircraft  exhaust  emissions  is  already 
provided  for  In  the  Clean  Air  Act.  More 
recently,  in  enacting  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972,  (PubUc  Law  92-574),  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  Federal  con- 
trol of  aircraft,  railroad,  and  motor  car- 
rier noise  emission  standards  preempting 
noise  emission  standards  of  States  and 
localities. 

During  consideration  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970,  the  Senate  included  emis- 
sion standards  for  railroads.  However, 
that  provision  was  dropped  in  the  con- 
ference. The  Association  of  American 
Railroads  has  asked  that  this  subject, 
and  the  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  be 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Pollution  during  its  current 
markup  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  do  not  consider  the  language  of  the 
bill  Introduced  today  to  necessarily  be 
the  best  approach  to  the  Federal  control 
of  locomotive  emissions.  I  believe  that  a 
more  appropriate  legislative  treatment 
of  this  subject  could  be  drafted  on  the 
basis  of  section  17  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1974,  which  provides  for  noise 
emission  regulations  for  surface  carrlei-s 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  by  rail- 
roads. I  will,  however,  ask  that  standards 
for  exhaust  emissions  from  railroad 
equipment  be  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution  for 
Inclusion  In  this  year's  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  2169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "rural  area"  in  the  ConsoUdated  Farm 
and  Riu-al  Development  Act  and  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  in  order  to 
permit  towns  of  30,000  or  less  inhabitants 
to  be  considered  rural  areas  for  purposes 
of  those  acts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  recognized  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  shifting  "no-man's  land"  between  our 
urban  programs  in  housing  and  commu- 
nity and  related  development  and  our 
programs  for  rural  areas.  For  most  pur- 
poses, the  Rural  Development  Act  Is 
aimed  at  communities  of  less  than  10,000 
people.  This  Is  traditionally  the  limit  of 
jurisdiction  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  responsible  for 
most  of  those  rural  development  activi- 
ties. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  no  statutory  restric- 
tion on  its  sen''ce  ?rea,  hut  there  are 
definite  institutional  limits.  These  re- 
late to  the  reliance  on  local  lending  in- 
stitutions in  the  housing  field  and  they 
relate  to  the  agency's  primary  focus  on 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  areas.  Thus. 
I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
HUD  programs  tend  to  operate  most 
effectively  in  the  metropolitan  centers 
and  to  be  less  and  less  effective  in  serving 
the  needs  of  smaller  and  smaller  towns. 
It  is  my  view  that  this  results  in  towns 
in  the  10,000  to  30,000  population  range 
frequently  "falline  throueh  the  cracks" — 
In  terms  of  being  too  big  to  qualify  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  programs 
while  being  small  enough  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  securing  assistance  under  HUD 
programs. 

I  believe  that  we  should  work  on  this 
problem  from  both  directions.  I  think 
that  all  of  our  national  programs  and 
the  agencies  that  administer  them  should 
be  made  increasingly  responsive  to  the 
special  problems  and  needs  of  smaller 
communities.  That  is  why  I  have  intro- 
duced S.  1851  to  establish  a  Smaller 
Communities  Administration,  and  It  Is 
why  I  am  giving  careful  study  to  the 
present  system  of  allocating  community 
development  block  grants  to  see  If  legis- 
lative reform  might  be  appropriate. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  the 
service  area  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration should  be  expanded  since 
that  agency  already  has  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  special  needs  of 
smaller  towns  and  has  programs  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  special  problems 
of  smaller  towns.  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  and  the  rural  housing  title  of  the 
1949  Housing  Act  so  as  to  extend  services 
under  both  pieces  of  legislation  to  towns 
of  up  to  30,000  population. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota, 
the  1970  census  listed  six  communities 
In  the  population  range  of  10,000  to 
30,000  and  another  two  that  were  rap- 
Idly  approaching  that  category.  Those 
communities  often  find  that  they  are  un- 
able on  the  one  hand  to  qualify  for  Farm- 
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ers  Home  Administration  assistance  in, 
say,  fimding  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
while  tliey  find  it  almost  as  impossible 
to  secure  HUD  assistance.  Under  tills  leg- 
islation, they  would  at  least  have  their 
prospective  source  of  aid  doubled. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Abourezk  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.J.  Res.  112.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  third  week  of  September  of 
each  year  as  "National  Medical  Assist- 
ants' Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
in  tills  country,  a  large  group  of  imsimg 
heroes  in  the  medical  profession  with- 
out whose  dedication  the  service  and 
quality  of  medical  care  would  be  con- 
siderably diminished.  Medical  assistants 
are  highly  trained  in  the  skills  of  their 
profession  to  provide  the  physician  with 
timely  information  and  assistance  in 
order  that  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  con- 
valescence be  expeditiously  and  accu- 
rately carried  out.  A  physician's  job  would 
be  an  impossible  task  without  the  aid  of 
the  medical  assistant. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  third  week  of 
September  of  each  year  as  "National 
Medical  Assistants'  Week."  With  respect 
to  the  invaluable  services  performed  by 
medical  assistants  each  day,  1  special 
week  a  year  is  certainly  worthy  to  show 
our  appreciation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  112 
Whereas    medical    assistants    provide    In- 
valiiable  assistance  to  the  physicians  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas  their  services  help  to  Insure  that 
adequate  medical  care  is  available  for  the 
citizens  of  this  covmtry;  and 

Whereas  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
devotion  with  which  these  individuals  per- 
form their  duties:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  third  week 
of  September  of  each  year  is  designated  as 
"National  Medical  Assistants'  Weelt";  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  that  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3,  a  bill  to 
create  a  national  system  of  health 
security. 


S.    32 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  32,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  framework  for  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policy  and  priorities  for 
science  and  technology,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  388,  a  bill 
to  amend  titles  n,  VII,  XVI,  XVIII,  and 
Xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  supplemental  security  income 
program,  and  the  medicare  program  by  a 
newly  established  independent  Social 
Security  Administration,  to  separate  so- 
cial security  trust  fund  items  from  the 
general  Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  certain  notices  with  social 
security  and  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefit  checks,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  613,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  in- 
terstate commerce  of  nonreturnable  bev- 
erage containers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1479,  a  bill 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
in  the  building  and  construction  Industry. 

I  S.   1711 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1711,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  special  pay  and  other 
improvements  designed  to  enhance  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nursing  personnel,  and  other 
health  care  personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as 
cosponsor  of  S.  1949,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

S.  1992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1992,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
vise the  provisions  relating  to  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  in  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2001,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  reduce  from  20  to  10  years  the  period 
of  time  a  divorced  woman's  marriage  to 
an  individual  must  have  lasted  for  her 
to  qualify  for  wife's  or  widow's  benents 


on   the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  such  individual. 

S.  RES.  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 67,  concerning  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  Valentyn  Moroz,  Ukrainian 
historian. 

S.  CON.  ft£S.  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  29,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  nations. 

S.  CON.  RES.  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Txtnney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  50,  relating  to  arms  sales 
to  Jordan. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  217— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  PER- 
MITTING A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE 
SENATE  IN  SESSION 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution: 

S.  Res.  217 

Resolved,  That  rule  IV  of  the  Rules  for  the 
Regulation  of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  (prohibiting  the  taking  of 
pictures  in  the  Senate  Chamber)  be  tempo- 
rarily suspended  for  the  sole  and  specific 
purpose  of  permitting  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society  to  photograph  the 
United  States  Senate  in  actual  session. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  therefor,  which  ar- 
rangements shall  provide  for  a  minimum  of 
disruption  to  Senate  proceedings. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINQ 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  EXTENSION— 
H.R.  6219 

amendments  NOS.  758  AND  759 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  cer- 
tain provisions  for  an  additional  10  years, 
to  make  permanent  the  ban  against  cer- 
tain prerequisites  to  voting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  760 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

amendment  NO.  761 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

amendments  NOS.  762  THROT7CH  765 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

amendments  NOS.  766  THROUGH  774 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  submitted 
nine  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219), 
supra. 

amendment    no.    775 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STONE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn 
and  Mr.  Chiles)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra.    . 

amendment    no.    776 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge  and  Mr.  Nunn)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219), 
supra. 

amendment     no.     777 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NUNN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

amendments      NOS.       778      THROUGH       789 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  12  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    790 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Fan- 
nin) submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     791 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STONE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

amendment   no.    792 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

amendment    no.    801 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  our 
consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Extension,  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  better  clarify  the 
scope  of  H.R.  6219  as  it  relates  to  poten- 
tial litigation  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

The  language  I  propose  would  make 
certain  that  any  suits  for  relief  under 
section  3  of  the  act  which  are  based  on 
the  14th  amendment  be  racial  in  origin. 


This  would,  I  believe,  be  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
legislation,  while  at  the  same  time  serve 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  14th 
amendment  complaints  which  are  not 
truly  relevant. 

In  my  view,  we  should  continually  seek 
to  be  more  definitive  in  our  drafting — 
thereby  leaving  less  to  interpretation  by 
both  the  courts  and  the  executive  branch. 

The  minor  refinement  which  my 
amendment  contemplates  would  accom- 
plish exactly  that  objective  without 
either  strengthening  or  weakening  the 
scope  of  the  overall  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"before"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"after";  on  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"voting"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase:  "against  discrimination  in  voting  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  membership  in  a 
language  minority." 

amendment    no.    802 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bin  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

amendment    no.    803 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 

amendment    no.    804 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LONG  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6219),  supra. 

amendments  NOS.   805   AND   806 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6219) ,  supra. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  EXTENSION— 
S.  1279 

amendments   no.    793    THROUGH    800 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  submitted 
eight  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1279)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  a  new  test  for  releasing  States 
and  political  subdivisions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE    NATURAL    GAS    PRODUCTION 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT— S.  692 

AMENDMENT   NO.    807 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  to  be  printed  an  amendment 


to  S.  692,  the  Natural  Gas  Production 
and  Conservation  Act.  This  amendment 
contains  the  text  of  S.  504,  the  Natural 
Gas  Emergency  Purchase  Act,  which  I 
introduced  last  January. 

THE    NEED 

Congress  has  before  it  many  proposals 
to  try  to  solve  the  energy  supply  problems 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  many 
views,  many  of  them  conflicting,  about 
what  is  to  be  done.  This  is  particularly 
so  with  regard  to  increasing  the  supply 
of  natural  gas  to  the  consuming  States 
where  no  supply  is  available  within  the 
State  or  offshore. 

But  even  if  we  resolve  these  conflicting 
views  Immediately,  there  will  be  a  time 
lag  before  new  wells  can  be  drilled  and 
brought  into  production. 

MeanwhDe,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
winter  season  is  rapidly  approaching,  and 
we  will  soon  be  faced  with  an  emergency 
situation  in  which  natural  gas  pipeline 
transmission  companies  will  be  going 
deeper  and  deeper  into  curtailment.  Some 
pipelines  will  undoubtedly  be  curtailing 
more  than  others  because  their  supplies 
will  go  down  faster;  some  of  the  local 
distribution  companies  which  buy  their 
gas  from  the  transmission  companies  will 
be  curtailed  more  than  others  because  of 
the  end  use  to  which  the  gas  they  sell  is 
ultimately  put.  Instead  of  curtailing  all 
users  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  requires  curtailment 
according  to  a  set  of  priorities  based  on 
the  end  use  and  the  availability  of  other 
forms  of  energy. 

The  situation  of  last  winter  provides  a 
mild  illustration  of  what  we  can  expect 
this  coming  fall  and  winter.  At  that  time 
North  Carolina,  which  is  served  solely  by 
the  Transcontinental  Pip>eline  Corp. — 
Transco — was  suffering  a  curtailment  of 
42.95  percent.  That  created  an  energy 
shortage  which  went  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  alternate  fuels  or  energetic 
conservation  programs  could  correct. 
And,  since  North  Carolina's  industrial 
base  has  been  created  in  the  past  20 
years  around  Transco's  pipeline,  there 
was  an  imminent  danger  of  plant  clos- 
ings, a  stoppage  in  production,  and  the 
like.  A  very  important  fertilizer  plant  at 
Tunis,  N.C.,  was  actually  forced  to  close 
for  a  while.  This  plant  produces  vital 
fertilizer  for  agriculture  throughout  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  Thus,  peo- 
ple in  other  States  who  depend  on  North 
Carolina  products  were  also  threatened 
with  shutdowns.  More  importantly,  pay- 
rolls were  threatened  by  plant  layoffs. 

Of  course,  North  Carolina  was  not  the 
only  State  that  was  sharply  affected  by 
curtailment.  On  the  Transco  pipeline 
alone,  the  following  curtailments  were 
in  effect  for  part  of  last  winter  in  addi- 
tion to  North  Carolina's  42.95  percent: 

Alabama — 54.70  percent;  Georgia — 
32.85  percent;  South  Carolina — 48.19 
percent;  New  York — 21.49  percent;  Vir- 
ginia— 31.68  percent;  Maryland — 31.85 
percent;  Delaware — 31.85  percent;  New 
Jersey — 25.90  percent;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— 26.84  percent. 

Unlike  North  Carolina,  some  of  these 
States  are  served  by  additional  pipelines, 
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but  in  most  cases  those  pipelines  were 
also  in  curtailment. 

Now,  by  all  projections,  the  situation 
this  coming  winter  will  be  much  worse. 
All  estimates  indicate  that  curtailments 
in  North  Carolina  for  this  coming  winter 
will  exceed  60  percent.  This  will  affect 
virtually  every  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing use  of  natural  gas  in  the  State. 
Only  residential  use  is  considered  to  be 
secure.  The  large  scale  unemployment 
that  will  result  from  the  inevitable  plant 
closings,  due  to  lack  of  natural  gas,  is 
obvious.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
employees  will  be  out  of  work.  Of  course, 
the  emergency  in  North  Carolina  will  be 
repeated,  in  varying  degrees,  in  other 
States.  We  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 
this  happens. 

Further,  S.  692,  as  well  as  proposed 
amendments,  would  not  provide  the 
needed  relief  this  coming  winter.  Even 
if  Congress  acts  immediately,  it  will  be 
2  or  3  years  at  best  before  we  can  get 
relief. 

THE   SOLXmON 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  way  to  get  emer- 
gency gas  if  Congress  will  pass  the  emer- 
gency provision  which  I  propose.  It  is  not 
a  long-term  solution.  The  authority  is 
limited  to  1  srear  although  naturally 
Congress  may  decide  to  extend  it  if  the 
emergency  is  still  existing.  But  it  will 
bring  new  supplies  of  natural  gas  into 
the  interstate  pipelines  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

North  Carolina,  and  other  States  simi- 
larly situated,  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
help  this  coming  winter.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  more  plant  closings,  people 
out  of  work,  pajo-olls  ending,  and  critical 
material  shortages  across  the  country. 

The  principle  of  my  amendment  is 
very  simple.  Despite  the  nationwide 
shortages,  there  are  short-term  supplies 
of  natural  gas  available  in  some  of  the 
producing  States.  This  gas  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  interstate  market  because 
Federal  regxilatlons  have  kept  the  price 
of  interstate  gas  artificially  low.  The  in- 
trastate gas  has  an  imregulated  price 
but  this  price,  determined  as  it  is  by 
market  conditions,  tends  to  be  more  in 
line  with  the  equivalent  price  per  Btu 
for  oil.  At  present,  producers  of  this  in- 
trastate gas  are  not  wiDing  to  sell  it 
in  the  Intrastate  market  because  the 
Interstate  price  is  artificially  depressed 
by  Federal  regulations  and  because  the 
Federal  regulations  also  prohibit  them 
from  withdrawing  from  the  regulated 
Interstate  market  once  their  gas  has 
been  committed. 

There  is,  however,  a  solution.  That  so- 
lution is  to  permit  the  available  intra- 
state gas  to  be  sold  in  the  interstate 
market  for  limited  short-term  periods 
at  the  normal  Intrastate  rates.  Naturally, 
the  amount  of  gas  made  available  on  an 
emergency  basis  could  not  flU  all  the 
high  priority  needs  that  are  presently  in 
curtailment.  But  the  availability  of  this 
gas  could  mean  the  difference  between 
acute  distress  and  a  manageable  situa- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  proposal 


will  work.  The  method  has  been  tested 
already.  It  was  because  of  a  proper 
realization  of  the  serious  need  for  an 
Increased  availability  of  natural  gas  in 
the  interstate  market  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  issued  order  No.  491 
on  September  14,  1973,  extending  its 
traditional  60-day  emergency  purchase 
period  to  180  days.  It  issued  this  order 
pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  §  717f  (c) )  which  pro- 
vides in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

(The  Commission)  may  by  regtilatlon  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  this  section 
temporary  acts  or  operations  from  which  the 
Issuance  of  a  certificate  will  not  be  required 
In  the  public  Interest. 

However,  despite  this  action  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  responding 
to  the  public  interest  in  the  availability 
of  natural  gas  in  the  interstate  market, 
the  matter  became  embroiled  in  court 
litigation  testing  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  to  issue  such  an  order.  On 
October  3,  1973,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Disti'ict  of  Columbia  Circuit 
stayed  order  No.  491  pending  final  action 
by  the  Commission  after  receipt  of  the 
public  comments  on  a  subsequent  Com- 
mission order  regarding  the  rate  at  which 
emergency  volumes  of  such  gas  would  be 
committed  to  interstate  pipelines. 

On  November  2,  1973,  the  Commission 
issued  a  third  order  in  this  series  which 
reaflBrmed  the  day  emergency  purchase 
period  under  section  7(c) .  The  court  stay 
was  thus  vacated.  Again,  on  December 
10,  1973,  the  court  of  appeals  granted  a 
stay  of  the  Commission  order,  which  stay 
was  subsequently  vacated  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  December  20,  1973. 
The  matter  dragged  on  for  some  time. 
Since  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
to  allow  such  an  emergency  purchase  pe- 
riod was  in  question,  the  Commission 
subsequently  took  the  position  that  it 
would  not  allow  such  action — though  it 
continued  to  support  the  proposal — 
pending  final  resolution  of  the  litigation. 
No  such  resolution  having  been  forth- 
coming, on  January  16,  1975,  the  Com- 
mission asked  the  court  of  appeals  to 
expedite  its  final  determination  of  the 
matter  because  of  the  drastic  increase  in 
pipeline  curtailments  The  Commission, 
of  course,  hoped  that  a  final  decision 
would  reinstate  its  order  and  allow  this 
much  needed  emergency  purchase  pro- 
cedure to  continue.  However,  on  March 
13,  1975,  the  court  issued  its  final  deci- 
sion reversing  and  remanding  the  Com- 
mission order.  Essentially,  the  court  con- 
cluded that  Congress  had  not  provided 
the  Commission  with  the  legislative  au- 
thority to  allow  180  days  emergency  pur- 
chase periods. 

Thus,  a  much  needed,  effective  pro- 
posal to  cope  with  emergency  situations 
was  brought  to  an  end  because  of  legal 
technicalities — not  because  it  did  not 
work,  was  not  equitable,  or  was  not  in  the 
public  interest.  It  was  simply  stopped  be- 
cause of  a  judicial  interpretation  placed 
on  section  7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
Indeed,  during  the  brief  period  when  the 
Commission    order    allowing    extended 


emergency  purchases  was  in  effect,  more 
than  172  million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
was  provided  in  States  suffering  very 
serious  curtailments.  The  procedure  did 
work,  and  it  worked  very  effectively. 

Of  course,  since  the  only  question  re- 
garding the  proposal  is  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  imple- 
ment it.  Congress  now  has  the  duty  to 
act.  Congress  has  the  authority  to  rec- 
tify this  most  unfortunate  situation,  and 
give  the  Federal  Power  Commission  the 
authority  it  needs  to  carry  out  the  duties 
Congress  long  ago  delegated  to  it.  That 
is  what  my  amendment  does. 

THE   AMENDMENT 

Briefly,  this  amendment  provides  clar- 
ity where  ambiguity  has  previously  ex- 
isted. It  amends  section  7(c)  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f  (c) )  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion shall  by  regulation  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  the 
sale  of  such  gas  to  an  interstate  natural 
gas  pipeline  company  which  is  curtailing 
deliveries  pursuant  to  a  curtailment  plan 
on  file  with  the  Commission  and  which 
does  not  have  sufQcient  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  meet  the  firm  requirements 
of  the  ultimate  consumers  on  such  pipe- 
line system.  Of  course,  boiler  fuel  con- 
sumers would  not  be  included  in  this 
group  because  they  can  find  alternative 
fuels.  Such  exemption  could  not  exceed 
180  days.  However,  for  good  cause  shown 
the  Commission  could  extend  the  orig- 
inal period  for  an  additional  180  days. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  that 
interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  compa- 
nies that  purchase  such  exempted  nat- 
ural gas  shall  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
recover  all  or  any  part  of  the  purchase 
price  paid  for  such  gas.  In  other  words, 
the  pipeline  companies  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  any  increased  costs  that 
may  result  from  the  purchase  of  ex- 
empted gas.  And,  of  course,  since  this 
sale  of  intrastate  gas  is  exempted  from 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  producers'  sup- 
plies would  not  become  committed  to  in- 
terstate commerce  and  Federal  regula- 
tion. Rather,  only  that  portion  sold 
under  this  provision  would  become  com- 
mitted to  interstate  commerce. 

Now,  one  immediately  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  burden  of  any  such 
increased  costs  will  ultimately  fall.  I  am 
advised  that  once  interstate  natural  gas 
enters  the  State  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
sumed, the  retail  price  is  regulated  by 
the  various  State  utilities  commissions. 
It  would  be  up  to  the  utilities  commis- 
sion in  each  State  to  determine  the  rate 
such  gas  shall  be  sold  for  in  the  retail 
market.  Since  home  users  of  natural  gas 
are  currently  receiving  an  adequate  sup- 
ply because  they  enjoy  the  highest  pri- 
ority level,  it  is  possible  that  the  in- 
creased costs  may  not  be  assigned  to 
them,  but  rather  it  might  be  assigned  to 
the  industrial  users  who  benefit  from  the 
increased  availability  of  natural  gas. 
However,  as  stated,  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  various  State  utilities  commissions 
to  determine. 

And,  of  course,  whatever  their  deci- 
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sion,  this  intrastate  gas  will  be  mixed  in 
with  lower  priced  interstate  gas  so  that 
any  price  increase  will  be  greatly  diluted. 

POSITIVE    RESXTLTS 

Finally,  if  this  amendment  becomes 
law,  how  much  natiural  gas  will  actually 
be  made  available  on  the  interstate  mar- 
ket? Because  of  fluctuations  in  produc- 
tion levels,  as  well  as  other  factors,  it  is 
impossible  to  respond  with  great  cer- 
tainty. However,  we  can  examine  past 
experience  and  draw  some  conclusions. 
FPC  Order  No.  491,  et  sequitor,  were 
very  successful  in  bringing  supplies  of 
natural  gas  to  the  interstate  market  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  available 
during  the  1973-74  winter  season.  Under 
these  orders,  there  were  over  500  sales 
made  and  over  172  million  Mcf  commit- 
ted to  the  interstate  market  between 
September  1973  and  September  1974. 
This  includes  approximately  25  million 
Mcf  of  sales  made  by  intrastate  pipelines 
to  interstate  pipehnes.  This  was  under 
the  180-day  extended  emergency  pur- 
chase period  subsequently  held  invalid 
by  the  Court. 

By  comparison,  in  the  period  between 
September  1972  and  September  1973,  the 
traditional  60-day  emergency  purchase 
period  accounted  for  only  89  million  Mcf 
of  gas.  Thus,  the  extension  from  the 
traditional  60  to  the  180  days  for  emer- 
gency purchases  accounted  for  over  80 
million  Mcf  of  additional  gas.  Such  addi- 
tional volumes  on  the  interstate  market 
would  be  of  tremendous  aid  in  eliminat- 
ing at  least  a  portion  of  the  existing  sup- 
ply deficiencies  and  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic problems  related  to  such  deficien- 
cies. 

For  Congress  to  clearly  define  the  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  allow  such  emergency  sales  for 
a  full  period  of  180  days,  with  the  au- 
thority to  extend  such  period  for  a  like 
term,  would  be  a  very  substantial  meas- 
ure in  protecting  the  environment  from 
the  abusive  effects  of  alternative  fuels, 
and  it  would  greatly  alleviate  fears  of 
unemployment  and  economic  hardship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  692  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  (  ).  Section  7  (c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  BiiteT 
•■(c)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  partigraph: 

"(2)  Within  fifteen  days  following  the  en^ 
act.nient  of  this  paragraph,  the  CommlSoion 
shall,  by  regulation,  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  the  sale  of  natural  gas 
not  committed  to  interstate  commerce  to  an 
Interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  company 
which  is  curtailing  deliveries  pursuant  to  a 
curtailment  plan  on  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  which  does  not  have  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  firm  require- 
ments of  the  ultimate  consumers  on  such 
pipeline  system  exclusive  of  boiler  fuel.  No 
exemption  granted  under  this  paragraph 
shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in 
duration,  but  any  such  exemption  may,  for 


good  cause  shown,  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  Inter- 
state natural  gas  pipeline  companies  which 
purchase  such  gas  under  this  exemption,  or 
any  extension  thereof,  pursuant  to  Commis- 
sion regulations,  shall  not  be  denied  by  the 
Commission  the  right  to  recover  all  or  any 
part  of  the  purchase  price  paid  for  such 
gas.". 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KENNEDY,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
(Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  689  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  (S.  1517),  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  administration  of  for- 
eign affairs,  international  organizations, 
conferences,  and  commissions;  informa- 
tion and  cultural  exchange;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
734  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6219),  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
extension. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  752  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  1517) ,  supra. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
"TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  EL- 
DERLY: PROBLEMS  AND  PROG- 
RESS" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, July  29,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  im- 
prove transportation  services  to  older 
Americans.  Testimony  will  center  on  the 
16(b)  (2)  program  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  and  the  rural 
demonstration  program  authorized  by 
section  147  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973.  The  hearing  will  convene  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate 
OflBce  Building.  Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
will  preside. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.    1989 

Mr.  RIBI(X)FF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee will  conduct  a  hearing  on  S.  1989,  a 
bill  which  would  require  the  President 
to  collect  information  from  agency  heads 
to  assist  the  Federal  Government  in 
negotiations  with  oil  producing  countries. 
Senator  Chiles  will  chair  the  hearing. 

The  committee  will  hear  from  among 


the  following  witnesses:  Senator  Stone, 
Fred  C.  Bergsten,  Senior  Fellow,  Brook- 
ings, and  also  from  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
July  25,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302.  Dirk- 
sen Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
ING ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Assistance  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing to  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1975.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  29 
at  2  p.m.  in  room  4221  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  OflBce  Building. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  the  com- 
mittee staff  without  delay. 


BUDGET  COMMITTEE  HEARING  ON 
OVERSIGHT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  OFFICE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  will  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et OflBce,  as  required  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974,  in  connection  with 
the  Budget  Committee's  responsibihty  as 
oversight  committee  for  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  31, 
1975,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  357  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  OflBce  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
MOVEMENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
great  concerns  about  the  so-called  con- 
sumer protection  movement  is  that  rath- 
er than  helping  the  American  consumer 
it  could  end  up  enslaving  him.  It  appears 
that  the  well-publicized  consumer  ad- 
vocates in  our  society  seek  not  to  be  lead- 
ers but  to  be  dictators.  They  want  to  es- 
tablish bureaucracies  which  would  de- 
cide what  is  best  for  American  consum- 
ers, then  dictate  to  industry  what  can  be 
manufactured,  to  what  specifications, 
and  at  what  cost.  There  no  longer  would 
be  any  freedom  of  choice  for  consumers; 
there  would  no  longer  be  freedom  of  the 
marketplace  to  develop  new  products 
and  services ;  the  most  basic  of  our  free- 
doms would  be  lost. 

A  column  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  demonstrates  the  determination  of 
the  so-called  consumer  advocates  or  pub- 
lic interest  extremists  to  impose  their 
will  on  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Noel  Epstein  column,  "Nader,  Nader 
Everywhere,"  from  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  22,  1976] 
Nader,  Naoeb  Evertwhebe 
(By  Noel  Epstein) 
Ralph   Nader  strikes  a  lot  of  people  as 
sometimes  becoming  a  noodge — someone  who 
Just  cannot  keep  out  of  every  corner  of  your 
life,  and  at  other  times  as  simply  overbear- 
ing. We  do  not  loee  our  respect  or  affection 
tar  him  because  of  this,  but  we  certainly  do 
reserve  the  right  to  tell  him  sometimes  that 
he  Is  not  always  right  about  everything. 

At  present,  for  example.  Nader  Is  pestering 
a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  about 
his  large  family  of  public  interest  research 
groups  at  some  140  U.S.  campuses.  In  par- 
ticular, he  Is  noodglng  Pennsylvania  State 
University  to  charge  a  $2-a-term  student 
fee  that  would  finance  the  so-called  "PIRG" 
(for  Public  Interest  Research  Group)  at  that 
campus,  even  though  many  students  have 
expressed  no  desire  to  pay  for  the  group's 
activities. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  value  of  these  groups. 
They  spend  a  lot  of  time  worrying  for  us 
about  how  the  environment  affects  us, 
whether  we  are  being  treated  fairly  when  we 
buy  something,  the  corporate  Impact  on  our 
communities  and  other  matters  worthy  of 
their  research.  But  we  do  question  whether 
students  or  any  other  group  should  be  forced 
to  contribute  funds  to  these  activities  If  they 
express  no  desire  to  do  so. 

What  the  Nader  people  have  proposed,  at 
Penn  State  and  elsewhere,  is  a  "negative 
checkoff,"  a  device  that  unions  have  made 
\i8e  of  to  help  finance  political  activities  and 
one  that  does  not  reflect  well  on  the  Nader 
family.  Under  negative  checkoffs,  your  money 
is  first  taken  from  you,  and  you  then  must 
go  through  the  trouble  of  requesting  a  re- 
fund if  you  are  not  pleased.  As  the  experience 
of  organized  labor  shows,  not  too  many  peo- 
ple end  up  asking  for  their  money  back. 

The  university's  trustees  have  rejected 
this  compulsory  fee  and  have  favored  Instead 
a  "poeltive  checkoff."  That  means  the  school 
would  do  the  Job  of  collecting  fees  from  all 
those  volunteering  to  help  finance  the  Nader 
group,  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  no  other  or- 
ganization at  that  campus. 

As  it  happens,  the  Penn  State  PIRG  col- 
lected signatures  from  about  24,000  students 
favoring  the  82-a-term  fee  Increase,  repre- 
senting a  majority  of  the  student  body.  But 
the  campus  PIRO  has  asserted,  in  a  strange 
twist  of  democratic  principles,  that  If  a  ma- 
jority wants  to  pay  this  fee,  the  rest  should 
be  compelled  to.  It  Is  almost  as  If  they  believe 
a  Nader  group  can  take  on  the  proportions  of 
a  governmental  body  that  can  levy  a  tax  on 
a  minority  that  does  not  wish  to  pay  it. 

As  reported  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation, a  Nader  spokesman  charged  that 
the  trustees'  decision  to  collect  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  PIRG  was  "tantamount 
to  killing  the  program."  A  piecullar  posi- 
tion, to  say  the  least,  though  understand- 
able In  light  of  the  money  involved  and  of 
the  Nader-Penn  State  relationship. 

Under  the  compulsory  fee  plan,  the  Nader 
group  stood  to  get  a  total  of  $270,000  a  year 
before  collection  charges  and  any  refunds, 
according  to  a  PIRG  source  cited  by  the 
Chronicle,  while  voluntary  contributions 
might  have  been  as  low  as  $10,000  to  $30,000  a 
year.  If  accurate,  that  does  not  reflect  a  very 
confident  PIRG  view  of  how  many  students 
actually  might  end  up  helping  them  or  how 
democratic  the  compulsory  S3rstem  would  be. 
At  the  same  time,  Nader  has  announced  a 
series  of  investigations  of  public  universi- 
ties and  colleges — with  Penn  State  high  on 
the  list  of  those  to  be  scrutinized  on  their  use 
of  funds  and  other  matters. 

It  gives  one  a  pectiliar  feeling,  however,  to 
have  to  remind  the  Nader  family  that 
ends  do  not  necessarily  Justify  means,  a  les- 


son the  nation  has  been  hearing  at  great 
length  in  recent  years.  Surely  it  is  not  a  posi- 
tion Nader  should  be  urging  on  the  young, 
not  after  all  we  have  gone  through  on  that 
score. 

Whatever  confllct-of-lnterests  or  other 
revelations  at  the  Nader  group  may  expect  to 
find  at  Penn  State  or  any  other  public  uni- 
versity, it  surely  cannot  Justify  compelling 
some  students  to  pay  for  their  research  and 
then  calling  it  an  exercise  In  fairness. 

It  represents,  in  fact,  one  of  those  occa- 
sions when  Nader  gets  overbearing,  a  trans- 
gression we  can  understand  and  forgive  but 
not  sanction.  Yes,  we  should  not  forget  to 
put  on  our  seat  belts,  and  we  should  not  go 
too  fast.  But  neither  should  we  forget  the  un- 
derlying principles  by  which  we  live.  With 
these  we  should  Indeed  be  very,  very  careful. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  SENATOR 
HUGH  SCOTT  IN  THE  AREA  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  level 
of  crime  and  violence  in  America  con- 
tinues to  receive  major  attention  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  ef- 
forts to  improve  and  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem of  our  criminal  laws.  As  a  Member 
of  this  body,  he  has  been  vigorously  ac- 
tive on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  his  sup- 
port and  with  his  votes. 

Since  1968,  the  Federal  CJovernment 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  assisting 
States  and  local  governments  in  their 
fight  against  crime.  These  funds  have 
been  used  for  riot  control,  for  the  train- 
ing of  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
for  prison  rehabilitation  programs.  As 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  I  have  long  noted 
Senator  Scott's  efforts  to  strengthen 
these  and  other  essential  programs.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  Senator  Scott  in  the  area 
of  law  enforcement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Accomplishments  of  Senator  Scott 

LAW   enforcement 94TH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8.  1 — a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  make 
appropriate  amendment  to  the  Federal  rules 
of  criminal  procedure;  to  make  conforming 
amendments  to  criminal  provisions  of  other 
titles  of  the  United  States  Code. 

S.  565— a  bUl  to  amend  Title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bilingual  proceedings  In  all  district  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

Votes 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  for  a  10- 
year  term  for  the  appointment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

LAW    enforcement — 93D   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  253— a  bill  to  provide  an  additional  per- 
manent Judgeship  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

8.  566 — a  bill  to  define  the  circumstances 
In  which  foreign  states  are  Immune  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  courts  and  in 


which  execution  may  not  be  levied  on  their 
assets. 

S.  567— a  bin  to  revise  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

S.  716 — a  bill  to  amend  Chapter  235  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  Imposed 
In  criminal  cases  arising  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

S.  780— a  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  sales 
below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

S.  2963— Criminal  Justice  Information 
Control  and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act.  Im- 
poses certain  restrictions  upon  the  type  of 
information  which  can  be  collected  and  dis- 
seminated by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

S.  2964— Criminal  Justice  Information 
Systems  Act  of  1974. 

Amendment  to  S.  821— to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Juvenile  Justice  In  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Amendment  to  S.  3265 — a  bUl  to  establish 
Job  protection  for  persons  serving  on  Federal 
Juries. 

Votes 
Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 
the  use  of  a  firearm. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  manda- 
tory sentences  for  persons  convicted  as 
pushers  of  hard  narcotics  who  were  not 
addicts  themselves. 

Voted  for  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  require  75  per- 
cent of  block  grant  funds  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  be  given 
directly  to  States  and  eligible  units  of  local 
government. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  transfer  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  Jurisdiction  over  Lorton  penal 
Institution. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  require  that  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Chief  of  Police  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  advice  of  the 
Senate. 

Voted  for  Amendments  of  1973  to  Federal 
Law  Relating  to  Explosives. 

Voted  for  Antitrust  Procedures  and  Penal- 
ties Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  set  penalties  for 
persons  convicted  of  embezzlement  of  politi- 
cal contributions. 

Voted  for  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Producers  of  Phonograms. 

Voted  for  Extradition  Treaty  with  Italy. 

Voted  for  Treaty  with  Uruguay  on  Extra- 
dition and  Cooperation  in  Penal  Matters. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  the  second  offense  of  willful 
black  marketeerlng  of  petroleum  product. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  prohibit  the  exe- 
cution of  a  pregnant  woman. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  Increase  the  de- 
gree of  proof  for  the  aggravating  factors  from 
the  standard  of  "preponderance  of  evidence" 
to  the  standard  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt". 

Voted  to  establish  rational  criteria  for  the 
mandatory  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  bar  U.S.  economic 
aid  to  any  government  which  permits  the 
production  of  opium  popples  and  which  does 
not  effectively  prevent  the  diversion  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives  Into  Illicit  markets. 

Voted  for  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  Amend- 
ments. 

Voted  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Btweau  of  Investigation.  Limits  to  one  10- 
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year  term  the  period  which  an  FBI  Director 
could  serve. 

Voted  to  establish  rules  of  evidence  tot 
certain  courts  and  proceedings. 


A  DANGEROUS  MILITARY  POSITION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  advocated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
2d  Infantry  Division  from  Korea  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  discussed  by 
Edward  L.  King  in  a  July  1  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  assist  South  Korea  in  re- 
pulsing an  armed  attack  but  only  in 
accord  with  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses. Mr.  King  asks: 

How  could  U.S.  Constitutional  purposes  . . . 
function  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
declare  war  when  ovu:  Second  Infantry  Divi- 
sion stationed  north  of  Seoul  would  be 
almost  Immediately  Involved  In  combat  In 
the  event  of  an  attack  by  either  side  In 
Korea? 

I  put-  the  same  question. 

Once  American  troops  are  engaged, 
the  United  States  will  be  caught  up  in 
another  war,  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple notwithstanding.  Why  should  not  the 
2d  Division  be  pulled  back  from  its  posi- 
tion now  to  avoid  the  danger  of  auto- 
matic U.S.  involvement  in  another  land 
war  in  Asia?  South  Korea  has  numerical 
superiority  which  makes  attack  from  the 
North  highly  imlikely.  Mr.  King  says: 

The  real  danger  to  South  Korea's  future 
Is  the  repressive  regime  of  President  Park 
which  denies  segments  of  the  South  Korean 
people  basic  human  rights. 

Authoritarian  rule  seems  to  be  on  the 
rise  throughout  the  world.  While  in  most 
cases  there  is  little  we  can  or  should  do. 
the  United  States  can  at  least  insure 
that  its  well-being  is  not  threatened  by 
involvement  in  the  defense  of  dubious 
regimes  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
One  place  to  begin  insuring  against  that 
possibility  is  in  Korea  where  a  measured 
disengagement  of  our  troops — from  the 
front  lines  and  ultimately  from  the  Ko- 
rean peninsula — is  in  our  best  Interest. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  Edward  L.  King  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Perspective  on  the  Military  Sitxtation  in 
Korea 

The  Evans  and  Novak  article  on  Korea 
("Strategy  for  a  Short,  Violent  War,"  Post 
June  16)  is  yet  another  In  a  seemingly  end- 
less number  of  recent  factually  misleading 
scare-stories  about  the  gravity  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  South  Korea. 

The  situation  in  Korea  should  be  looked  at 
in  a  more  balanced  perspective.  In  their  fas- 
cination with  U.S.  military  operational  details 
and  portraying  Kim  H  Sung's  Inexperienced 
legions  as  ten  feet  tall,  Evans  and  Novak 
ignore  the  main  Issues  which  the  American 
people  must  consider  in  South  Korea.  These 
are  the  threats  South  Korea  faces  and  ovir 
bona  fide  treaty  commitments. 

This  year  the  Defense  Department  in 
stating  the  "threat"  to  South  Korea  said, 
"We  believe  both  the  PRC  (Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China)  and  the  USSR  would  see  aggres- 
sion in  Korea  as  "contrary  to  their  Interests 


.  .  .  North  Korea  could  not  sustain  combat 
operations  without  support  from  one  of 
these  nations."  There  have  not  been  any 
Soviet  or  Chinese  military  units  stationed 
In  North  Korea  since  1955.  And  recently  press 
reports  have  Indicated  that  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  have  turned  cold  shoulders 
to  Kim  n  Sung's  pleas  for  Increased  military 
assistance. 

There  is  no  article  in  the  1954  U.S.-ROK 
Mutual  Security  Treaty  which  requires  the 
U.S.  to  keep  troops  In  South  Korea.  The 
treaty  states  that  In  the  event  of  armed 
attack  the  U.S.  will  consult  with  the  South 
Korean  government  and  then  take  whatever 
action  we  deem  appropriate  in  accord  with 
U.S.  constitutional  processes. 

But  how  could  U.S.  constitutional  proc- 
esses be  able  to  effectively  function  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  declare  war,  when 
our  2d  Infantry  division  stationed  north  of 
Seoul  would  be  almost  immediately  Involved 
in  combat  In  the  event  of  an  attack  by  either 
side  In  Korea?  Evans  and  Novak  say  the 
division  would  be  pulled  back  in  reserve 
once  the  warning  of  invasion  came.  Why 
shouldn't  It  be  pulled  back  from  its  position 
now  to  avoid  the  danger  of  automatic  U.S. 
Involvement  In  another  land  war  In  Asia  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
not  been  consulted  on  or  agreed  to  support? 

Furthermore,  why  is  a  U.S.  infantry  divi- 
sion needed  to  help  defend  Seoul?  The  South 
Korean  ground  forces  number  over  612,000 
men.  Many  of  these  soldiers  and  the  one 
million  reservists  who  back  them  up  are 
Vietnam  combat  vets.  These  battle  experi- 
enced troops  that  Evans  and  Novak  inexplic- 
ably claim  lack  experienced  officers  for  co- 
ordinating land-air  operations,  face  a  450,000 
man  North  Korean  Army  backed  up  by 
900,000  reservists  who  have  not  been  in  com- 
bat since  June  1953.  Can't  we  assume  the 
North  Koreans  have  an  even  greater  short- 
age of  experienced  officers?  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  more  combat-experi- 
enced, numerically  superior  South  Korean 
forces  will  supposedly  be  on  the  defensive. 
Under  any  military  doctrine  the  North 
Koreans  would  have  to  be  assured  of  at  least 
a  2  to  1  numerical  advantage  to  hope  to 
launch  any  kind  of  a  successful  offensive 
against  the  well  intrenched  ROK  Army. 

Evans  and  Novak  also  cry  wolf  because  the 
South  is  outnumbered  in  aircraft.  But  num- 
bers of  aircraft  are  relatively  meaningless. 
South  Korea  Is  not  Inferior  In  the  air,  be- 
cause most  of  the  North  Korean  planes  are 
old  model  MIG's  that  are  no  match  for  the 
qualitatively  superior  South  Korean  F-4's 
and  F-5E's  that  have  been  furnished  under 
the  5-year  $1.5  billion  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance grant  program  that  is  60%  delivered. 

Plus  the  North  Koreans  would  have  to 
reckon  with  hundreds  of  land  and  carrier 
based  U.S.  fighters  from  Korea  and  Japan. 

The  most  real  danger  to  South  Korea 
Is  not  from  a  massive  northern  military  at- 
tack. Such  military  insanity  is  highly  un- 
likely ever  by  North  Korea.  The  real  danger 
to  South  Korea's  future  Is  the  repressive 
regime  of  President  Park  which  denies  seg- 
ments of  the  South  Korean  people  basic 
human  rights. 

Allowing  U.S.  generals  to  dictate  the 
strategy  and  command  the  forces  for  the 
political  and  military  defense  of  President 
Park's  martial  law  regime  is  Just  the  kind 
of  mlxed-up  military  meddling  that  brought 
us  Vietnam.  When  are  our  civilian  and  mili- 
tary leaders  ever  going  to  learn? 

Edward  L.  King. 


FUTURE  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  spate  of  newspaper  articles  in 


recent  days  on  the  question  of  future 
aircraft  carrier  designs.  I  note  in  par- 
ticular an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  23,  entitled,  "Navy  Urged  To 
Build  Smaller  Carriers,"  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  I  am  not  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  debat'i  over  fu- 
ture carrier  size,  as  it  has  thus  far  been 
presented.  We  seem  to  be  arguing  over 
equipment  size,  as  if  it  were  a  question  in 
itself.  In  fact,  in  order  to  discuss  carrier 
size  and  design  logically  we  must  step 
back  a  pace  and  look  at  the  concepts  in- 
volved. 

The  background  for  the  increasing  de- 
bate over  future  carrier  designs  is  a 
growing  awareness  that  we  are  no  longer 
the  unquestionably  dominant  naval 
power.  The  Soviet  Union  has  also  be- 
come a  major  naval  power. 

Soviet  naval  power  is  based  on  a  con- 
ceptual response  to  the  concept  upon 
which  our  Navy  is  based.  The  basis  of 
our  Navy  is  the  striking  power  of  the 
aircraft.  The  Soviets  realized  that  our 
aircraft  are  dependent  on  a  comparative- 
ly small  number  of  platforms :  according 
to  current  plans,  12  aircraft  carriers.  The 
Soviet  Navy  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
knocking  those  aircraft  carriers  out  of 
action,  for  the  duration  of  the  battle, 
through  a  preemptive  strike  by  antiship 
missiles. 

The  Soviets  today  have  a  very  real 
capabiUty  to  do  this.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber the  key  to  their  whole  strategy:  the 
fact  that  our  aircraft  are  dependent  on 
a  small  number  of  carriers.  The  more 
carriers  we  have,  the  more  problems  the 
Soviets  face  in  planning  or  carrying  out 
a  strike.  They  know  that  if  some  of  our 
carriers  survive  that  first  strike,  the  op- 
posing Soviet  warships  are  in  serious 
trouble;  our  aircraft  remain  a  very  capa- 
ble threat  to  the  Soviet  ships,  suflft- 
ciently  capable  to  give  us  the  initiative  if 
we  have  operable  carriers  after  the  Soviet 
preemptive  stri'^e.  Thus,  the  best  con- 
ceptual answer  to  the  Soviet  naval  chal- 
lenge is  to  increase  the  number  of  plat- 
forms— aircraft  carriers — in  our  Navy. 

What  does  this  say  to  the  question  of 
future  carrier  design,  In  particular,  car- 
rier size  and  type?  It  says  that  since  you 
want  as  many  platforms  as  possible,  and 
since  the  cost  of  a  platform  is  related 
to  its  size,  you  want  small  carriers. 

We  must,  however,  make  a  distinction 
between  two  projected  classes  of  small 
carriers.  The  first  is  a  class  of  50,000- 
ton  carriers,  designed  for  catapult  air- 
craft and  probably  for  nuclear  propul- 
sion. The  other  alternative  is  a  class  of 
carriers  in  the  20^,000-  to  30,000-ton  range 
designed  for  VSTOL  aircraft  and  prob- 
ably powered  conventionally. 

The  50,000-ton  class  would  probably 
not  cost  a  great  deal  less  than  the  cur- 
rent 90,000-ton  Nimitz  class.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  curve  of  carrier  efiBciency 
rises  steeply  with  size,  so  that  the  Nim- 
itz class  would  probably  be  materially 
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more  effective  than  a  50,000-ton  class. 
In  other  words,  it  would  appear  that  by 
adopting  a  50,000-ton  class,  we  would 
have  less  effective  carriers.  Because  of 
the  roughly  equivalent  cost  per  ship, 
however,  we  would  have  approximately 
the  same  total  number  of  carriers. 

The  20,000-  to  30,000-ton-class  VSTOL 
carriers  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
materially  less  costly  than  a  Nimitz 
class.  It  should,  therefore,  be  possible  to 
have  a  significantly  larger  carrier  force, 
in  terms  of  total  nimibers  of  carriers,  by 
adopting  this  alternative.  Again,  this  is 
what  we  need  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge— a  larger  total  number  of  plat- 
forms, of  carriers. 

I  must  note  that  we  cannot  substitute 
small  VSTOL  carriers  for  the  Nimitz 
class  on  a  1-to-l  basis.  We  should 
build  at  least  two,  and  possibly  three, 
small  VSTOL  carriers  for  each  planned 
Nimitz  class,  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
Soviet  challenge  effectively. 

The  small  VSTOL  carrier  is  a  possible 
alternative  not  only  to  new  additional 
Nimitz  class  carriers,  but  also  at  least 
In  part,  to  the  Navy's  requested  strike 
cruiser.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  I  sent  on  this  subject  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Middendorf, 
be  printed  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  17.  1975. 

Hon.  J.  WnXIAM  MiDDENDOBF  11, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Pentagon  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  In  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Conference,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  letter  regarding  the 
Navy's  preference  between  the  DLGN-42  and 
a  nuclear  powered  strike  cruiser  which  you 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  material  attached 
thereto.  I  appreciate  yovir  taking  the  time  to 
Inform  the  Committee  of  the  Navy's  posi- 
tion. 

Regrettably,  I  have  problems  at  this  time 
with  the  assessment  of  the  Navy. 

As  even  Janet's  Fighting  Ships  has  pointed 
out,  the  DLGN's  appear  Increasingly  out- 
moded by  developments  In  Soviet  offensive 
naval  systems.  In  particular,  the  principal 
armament  of  the  DLGN — the  Tarter  SAM 
system — is  of  little  use  against  Soviet  antl- 
shlp  missiles.  To  construct  another  of  these 
ships  would  not  be.  In  my  opinion,  an  effec- 
tive use  of  our  defense  dollars,  although  the 
possibility  of  converting  existing  DLGN's  to 
the  A£GIS  system  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

Nor  can  I  at  this  time  support  a  commit- 
ment to  a  class  of  nuclear  powered  strike 
cruisers.  Until  the  missions  of  this  ship  are 
clarlffed,  and  a  clear  relationship  between  the 
proposed  design  characteristics  of  the  ship 
and  the  nature  of  the  missions  can  be  es- 
tablished, I  regard  as  premature  any  such 
commitment. 

As  stated  In  the  material  you  sent  to  Hie 
Committee  Chairman,  the  strike  cruiser  Is 
anticipated  to  have  two  missions:  carrier  es- 
cort and  Independent  operation.  Although  It 
Is  possible  that  a  ship  such  as  a  nuclear 
powered  strike  cruiser  might  be  effective  In 
these  roles,  and  I  may  support  Initial  funding 
for  such  a  ship,  I  question  whether  a  funda- 
mental review  of  all  possible  alternatives 
would  L^t  suggest  a  different  approach. 

I  question  as  coat-eSectlve  the  use  of  a 


high-value  ship  for  the  purpose  of  carrier 
escort.  As  you  are  fully  aware,  we  can  afford 
but  few  high-value  ships;  and  to  use  high- 
value  ships  in  an  escort  role,  where  they 
contribute  little  offensive  power  to  the  over- 
all fleet,  does  not  seem  an  efficient  use  of 
limited  resources.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
should  design  escort  ships  to  be  "low-mlz" 
ships.  I  would  be  Interested  to  hear  your 
views  as  to  the  pKieslblllty  of  designing  an 
austere  escort,  incorporating  only  the  re- 
quired ASW  and  AEGIS  capability,  for  this 
role. 

As  to  the  strike  cruiser  in  the  Independent 
role,  I  fear  a  sad  continuation  of  the  myopia 
regarding  the  development  of  the  Soviet 
Navy.  For  too  long  many  did  their  best  to 
Ignore  the  rapidly  developing  power  of  the 
Soviets — power  particularly  disconcerting  to 
some  in  our  naval  establishment  because  it 
was  based  on  conceptual  innovation,  directed 
at  the  weakest  points  in  our  naval  system. 
Now — thanks  in  large  part  to  your  personal 
leadership —  the  Navy  Is  awakening  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Soviet  challenge.  Unfortu- 
nately— as  the  strike  cruiser  demonstrates — 
the  Navy's  reflex  response  seems  to  be  to 
copy  the  Soviets:  the  Soviets  base  a  slgnifl- 
cant  portion  of  their  striking  power  on  fast, 
modern  missile  cruisers,  so  the  Navy  seems 
to  think  It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  do  the 
same. 

The  Navy  is  forgetting  the  point,  which 
I  must  repeat  and  emphasize,  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  copy  us  when  they  decided 
to  build  an  ocean-going  navy:  they  looked 
for  the  weak  points  In  our  approach  to  naval 
power,  and  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  In  particular,  they  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
striltlng  power  was  In  aircraft,  and  that 
those  aircraft  were  dependent  on  ships — 
carriers — which  were  few  in  number  and 
vulnerable  to  pre-emptive  attack  with 
medium  and  long-range  missiles. 

I  believe  we  should  copy  the  Soviets  not 
In  the  details  of  their  equipment  but  In 
their  fundamental  approach:  look  for  the 
weak  points  In  your  opponent's  system  and 
take  advantage  of  them.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  best  answer  to  Soviet  surface 
warships  Is  not  cruisers  modeled  on  their 
cruisers,  but  aircraft.  The  weak  point  tn 
their  system  is  that  they  depend  on  us 
having  comparatively  few  and  vulnerable 
platforms  for  those  aircraft. 

Should  we  not  base  our  answer,  or  at  least 
a  fundamental  part  of  our  answer,  to  the 
Soviet  challenge  on  diversifying  and  thus 
Increasing  the  number  of  our  aircraft-capable 
platforms?  There  are  a  number  of  possible 
approaches  to  doing  so:  the  one  which  I  find 
most  Interesting,  in  terms  of  potential  cost- 
effectiveness.  Is  a  VSTOL  aircraft  carrier  In 
the  20-30,000  ton  range.  Improved  VSTOL 
aircraft,  possibly  using  the  TAW  wing  con- 
cept, would  be  a  priority  development  Item 
for  such  a  system. 

Such  a  ship — which  should  be  regarded 
doctrlnally  as  a  "low-mix"  ship — would  not 
only  have  greater  capability  In  a  sea  control 
strike  role  than  would  the  requested  strike 
cruiser,  but  It  would  have  significant  capa- 
bility in  roles  in  which  the  strike  cruiser  will 
have  no  capability:  projection  of  power 
ashore,  long-range  reconnaissance,  medium- 
range  ASW,  etc.  Those  capabUities,  In  turn, 
will  permit  It  to  serve  most  effectively  In  the 
presence  role.  In  other  words.  It  would  be 
capable  of  many  Independent  missions,  not 
just  one. 

Before  I  could  possibly  concur  In  support- 
ing a  full  class  of  nuclear  strike  cruisers,  I 
would  require  a  cost-effectiveness  analysis  of 
this  or  a  similar  alternative:  i.e.,  of  a  very 
austere  AEGIS  ship  for  the  task  force  escort 
role,  and  a  small,  probably  VSTOL  carrier  for 
the  strike  and  Independent  missions  role.  I 


believe  that  the  far  greater  capability  of  a 
small  VSTOL  carrier,  in  terms  both  of  ability 
to  perform  any  one  mission  and,  even  more. 
In  terms  of  mission  flexibility,  could  very 
possibly  make  a  small  carrier/austere  escort 
program  more  cost-effective,  and  more  effec- 
tive mUltarlly,  than  any  conceivable  high- 
mix  cruiser. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Tapt,  Jr. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  future  carrier  designs— and  designs 
for  other  types  of  ships  as  well— is  one 
of  the  most  important  we  face.  New  tech- 
nology, such  as  VSTOL  aircraft  and  non- 
displacement  hulls,  present  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  build  a  new  generation 
Navy— a  Navy  that  will  be  as  different 
from  and  as  superior  to  our  current  Navy 
as  the  steel  navy  of  the  1880's  was  to  the 
Civil  War  Monitor  and  gunboats  it  re- 
placed. But  we  must  face  this  oppor- 
tunity squarely.  We  must  not  hesitate  to 
deny  requests  for  ships  that  fail  to  show 
adequate  innovation  in  design.  We  must 
face  the  basic  conceptual  questions  in- 
volved, and  design  and  build  the  best 
possible  ships  to  fulfill  the  mission  re- 
quirements, instead  of  repeating  ship 
types  invented  for  mission  requirements 
of  30  years  ago.  I  believe  that  we,  in  the 
Congress,  have  a  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  debate  be  in  these  terms. 

ExHiarr  I 

Navy  Urged  To  Build  Smaller  Carriers 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  U.S.  Navy  must  think  smaller,  not 
bigger,  when  it  comes  to  buUdlng  any  new 
class  of  aircraft  carrier,  the  deputy  secretary 
of  defense  said  yesterday. 

William  P.  Clements  Jr.,  In  an  interview 
after  testifying  before  a  Senate  Government 
Operations  subcommittee,  said  the  Navy  can- 
not afford  to  let  carriers  get  any  bigger  or 
costlier  than  the  Nimitz  class  xmder  con- 
struction. 

"We  may  see  the  size  coming  down  In  the 
years  ahead,"  Clements  said  In  declaring  that 
the  Nimitz  class  represents  the  "maximum 
size"  the  nation  should  build  for  the  future. 

Since  Clements  Is  the  Pentagon's  chief 
executive  for  most  procurement  matters,  his 
Inclination  toward  building  smaller  carriers 
wUl  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  within  the 
Navy  who  want  to  steer  that  same  course- 
starting  with  the  fiscal  1977  budget,  now  In 
preparation. 

The  nuclear  powered  Nimitz,  Vinson  and 
Elsenhower— each  1,092  feet  long  and  dis- 
placing 95.000  tons — thus  could  be  the  last 
of  the  giants.  The  Nimitz,  according  to  the 
Navy,  cost  $684  million  to  build.  The  other 
two,  under  construction,  are  expected  to  rim 
over  $1  billion,  not  counting  the  airplanes 
that  go  with  them. 

One  alternative  to  these  giants  that  is  now 
under  study  within  the  Pentagon  Is  a  ship 
that  would  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Soviet 
navy's  book  by  emphasizing  helicopters  and 
planes  that  can  take  off  vertically  or  in  a 
short  space.  This  would  eliminate  the  expen- 
sive and  complicated  launching  and  landing 
gear  needed  for  heavier  fighter-bombers  on 
the  big  carriers 

The  Soviet  Moskva,  for  example.  Is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  nuclear-powered  attack 
carrier  Enterprise — 645  feet  compared  to  1,123 
feet — and  is  basically  an  anti-submarine 
ship.  It  carries  helicopters,  not  attack  air- 
craft like  the  Enterprise. 

The  rising  cost  of  giant  carriers  is  one  rea- 
son some  Pentagon  and  congressional  leaders 
are  predicting  that  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  pricing 
Itself  out  of  the  600-ship  fleet  It  wants  for 
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1980-  Another  reason  for  the  prediction  Is 
that  Congress  directed  the  Pentagon  last 
year  to  build  big  warships  powered  by  on- 
board nuclear  plants  unless  the  President 
sought  a  special  exception. 

Clements  did  see  some  daylight,  saying 
shipbuilding  costs  have  fallen  about  12  per- 
cent since  the  beginning  of  the  year  because 
demand  for  oil  tankers  has  suddenly  de- 
creased. 


CAPITAL  NEEDS  IN  THE 
SEVENTIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  future  capital  formation  in  the 
United  States  is  a  topic  that  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  recently  and  Is 
one  that  Congress  must  address  quite 
carefully  and  critically  over  the  next  few 
months.  Our  specific  task  will  be  to  de- 
cide if  businesses  need  further  tax  in- 
centives to  spur  capital  formation,  and 
if  so,  what  are  the  most  efiBcient  and 
equitable  tax  changes  to  enact. 

That  the  administration  gives  this 
area  high  priority  was  evidenced  re- 
cently in  Treasury  Secretary  Simon's 
appearance  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Over  three-fourths  of 
his  44-page  prepared  statement  stressed 
the  "urgent"  need  to  spur  capital  forma- 
tion and  business  investment. 

The  critical  question,  of  course,  is  what 
are  the  investment  needs  of  this  country, 
because  it  has  to  be  clearly  documented 
that  we  do  indeed  face  a  shortfall  of  sav- 
ings relative  to  investment  needs  before 
we  can  justify  granting  further  business 
incentives.  In  the  recent  past,  the  first 
estimate  of  investment  needs  presented, 
and  therefore  the  most  well-known,  was 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  $4.5  tril- 
lion figure  for  the  period  up  to  1985. 
Given  a  maximum  level  of  savings  of 
$4  trillion,  they  concluded  that  the 
United  States  is  facing  a  $500  billion 
capital  shortage  over  the  next  decade. 

Today,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a 
study  just  released  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution titled  "Capital  Needs  in  the 
Seventies."  In  this  study,  Barry  Bos- 
worth,  James  E>uesenberry,  and  Andrew 
Carron  examine  the  probable  supply  of 
and  demand  for  capital  in  the  remainder 
of  the  1970's.  Their  primary  conclusion 
is  that  our  capital  needs  through  1980, 
though  large,  will  be  manageable  in  an 
expanding  economy  with  a  growing  ca- 
pacity to  supply  savings.  Or,  as  they  put 
it  quite  succinctly — 

Our  answer  is  that  we  can  afford  the  fu- 
ture, but  Just  barely. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  authors' 
objective  was  not  so  much  to  forecast 
what  will  actually  happen  as  to  "provide 
a  basis  for  judging  both  the  implications 
of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  deci- 
sions that  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
next  few  years  and  whether  existing  in- 
vestment programs  and  public  expendi- 
ture policies  have  already  overcom- 
mitted  resources." 

Their  major  estimates  were  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

The  estimates  Indicate  that  with  normal 
growth  and  without  unusual  sacrifices  the 


economy  will  be  able  to  meet  the  capital  de- 
mands that  can  reasonably  be  projected  for 
the  remainder  of  the  decade.  At  the  same 
time,  very  careful  fiscal  management  will  be 
required  to  avoid  a  capital  market  crunch  or 
a  renewal  of  Inflationary  demand  pressures 
(on  top  of  the  cost-push  that  is  likely  to 
persist  for  several  years). 

Our  projections  suggest  that  once  the 
economy  returns  to  a  full  employment  growth 
path  the  rate  of  capital  formation  should  ex- 
ceed the  rates  achieved  during  the  1960s  in 
relative  as  well  as  absolute  terms.  Gross  pri- 
vate domestic  capital  formation  for  1980  Is 
projected  at  15.8  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  about  the  same  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  1950s  and  for  the  year  1973,  but 
well  above  the  average  for  the  1960s. 

Business  Investment  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in  the 
1950s,  but  the  share  going  to  residential  con- 
struction is  expected  to  fall  off.  Two  million 
housing  starts  a  year  (exclusive  of  mobile 
homes)  wUl  meet  the  national  housing  goal 
while  absorbing  a  declining  share  of  a  rising 
GNP. 

The  projected  rise  in  business  Investment, 
though  not  sp>ectacular,  implies  a  significant 
shift  In  the  long-run  direction  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy. At  full  employment,  private  Investment 
Is  likely  to  exceed  private  saving;  accordingly, 
a  fuU  employment  surplus  rather  than  a 
deficit  will  be  appropriate. 

In  estimating  that  the  share  of  total 
output  devoted  to  private  investment  will 
rise  to  about  16  percent  in  1980,  if  all  the 
objectives  are  met,  they  were  quite  thor- 
ough. I  mean  by  this  that  not  only  did 
their  projections  include  a  large  number 
of  costly  programs  in  energy  production, 
pollution  abatement,  mass  transporta- 
tion, housing,  and  raw  material  proces- 
sing, but  they  also  took  into  account  an- 
ticipated offsetting  reductions  in  needs 
in  other  areas:  the  growth  of  educa- 
tional expenditures  may  be  slowed  due  to 
the  end  of  the  postwar  baby  boom;  the 
near  completion  of  tlie  Interstate  High- 
way System;  and  a  slower  expansion  of 
demand  will  reduce  capital  needs  in  the 
consumer  goods  industries. 

An  important  part  of  their  conclusion 
that  we  can  "afford  our  investment 
needs"  is  their  assumption  about  stabili- 
zation policy.  Since  the  rise  in  the  per- 
sonal saving  rate  over  the  last  decade  is 
not  projected  to  continue,  and  only  a 
modest  rise  in  the  share  of  output  going 
to  profits  is  anticipated,  private  saving 
will  fall  slightly  short  of  investment 
needs.  This  means  that  "a  significant 
shift  toward  larger  Government  budget 
surpluses  and  an  easier  monetary  policy 
is  needed." 

This,  I  feel,  is  a  critical  point  in  their 
analysis  for  it  certainly  is  open  to  serious 
questioning.  Given  the  present  forecasts 
on  unemployment  and  growth  rates 
through  1980,  their  assumption  that 
budget  surpluses  will  be  instrumental  in 
alleviating  a  capital  shortage  just  does 
not  seem  justified. 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  their  optimistic  conclusion 
of  no  serious  capital  shortage.  For  in 
order  to  have  a  "significant  shift  toward 
larger  government  budget  surpluses," 
they  make  many  optimistic  assumptions 
which  at  this  point  seem  to  have  no 
chance  of  being  borne  out.  For  example, 
they  assume  that  the  economy  will  return 


to  a  full  employment  growth  path  shortly. 
They  also  employ  the  base  case  assump- 
tion that  a  4  percent  unemployment  rate 
will  prevail  in  1980.  They  acknowledge 
this  in  the  last  paragraph  of  their  study: 
This  study  Is  based  on  an  assumed  rapid 
return  to  low  levels  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States. 

These  criticisms  do  not  negate  the 
value  of  the  study.  They  do  imply  that 
the  Federal  budget  surplus  they  cite  as 
necessary  would  have  to  be  quite  large 
if  current  forecasts  of  relatively  high 
rates  of  unemployment  through  1980  are 
accurate.  I  seriously  question  whether 
such  surpluses  will  be  forthcoming  in 
such  a  short  timespan. 

Undergirding  their  broad  conclusions 
is  a  wealth  of  information  concerning 
claims  on  output  in  the  1970's  and  the 
financial  market  implications  which 
would  be  very  useful  to  those  interested 
in  the  issue  of  capital  formation.  The 
study  was  done  by  highly  competent 
economists,  who  simply  ran  into  the 
problem  of  conducting  most  of  their 
analysis  before  both  the  energy  crisis 
arrived  in  full  force  and  the  1974-75 
recession.  This,  however,  only  affects  the 
magnitudes  involved  and  not  the  general 
thrust  of  the  study.  I  would  highly  rec- 
ommend it  as  one  of  the  major  thorough 
analyses  of  future  capital  formation  done 
in  the  past  2  years. 

Having  said  that,  however,  there  is  a 
need  to  examine  this  question  in  much 
more  detail  before  we  take  any  action 
on  this  issue.  I  believe  at  least  the  follow- 
ing questions  ought  to  be  answered. 

First.  To  what  extent  are  the  capital 
projections  inflated? 

Second.  How  can  private  savings  be 
increased  so  that  this  can  be  a  source 
of  funds  for  further  investment? 

Third.  What  tax  changes  would  be 
most  effective  in  stimulating  private  in- 
vestment? 

Fourth.  What  are  the  investment  pol- 
icies of  other  countries? 

Fifth.  To  what  extent  has  the  current 
recession  undermined  business  profits 
and  investment? 

These  questions  deserve  further  review 
and  I  have  instructed  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  develop  studies  on  invest- 
ment needs.  I  will  report  these  findings  to 
my  colleagues  as  they  become  available. 


FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE:  "VAGUE, 
DANGEROUS" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  long 
has  been  my  beUef  that  the  broadcast 
media — radio  and  television — in  this 
country  should  be  entitled  to  full  first 
amendment  rights.  Because  of  certain 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  cer- 
tain laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  broad- 
casters have  been  denied  the  rights 
which  other  segments  of  the  press  in 
America  take  for  granted. 

Among  the  restrictions  on  the  broad- 
cast press,  is  the  so-called  "fairness  doc- 
trine" which  discriminates  against  the 
broadcast  media  and  interjects  the  hand 
of   the   Federal   Government   into   the 
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operations  of  this  element  of  the  Nation's 
press. 

To  help  achieve  a  fully  free  press  in 
this  country.  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  1178,  which  strives  to  free  the  broad- 
cast press  from  the  oppressive  regula- 
tions and  laws  that  now  bind  it  and  make 
it  less  equal  than  the  printed  press. 

Among  other  things  my  bill  would 
repeal  the  so-called  "fairness  doctrine" 
and  do  away  with  the  present  law  pro- 
hibiting the  advertising  of  cigarettes  and 
"little"  cigars  on  radio  and  television. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Congress,  in 
response  to  questions  about  the  dangers 
of  smoking,  banned  cigarette  commer- 
cials from  the  airwaves.  It  did  not  ban 
the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  ciga- 
rettes nor  did  it  ban  cigarette  advertising 
from  other  tsijes  of  media — newspapers, 
magazines,  or  billboards. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  law  unfairly 
discriminates  against  broadcasting  and 
is  yet  another  example  of  the  violation  of 
broadcasters'  first  amendment  rights. 

The  excuse  was  given  at  the  time  that 
a  ban  on  TV  and  radio  cigarette  com- 
mercials would  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
consumption  of  these  tobacco  products. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  case. 

A  scientific  study  recently  conducted 
by  James  L.  Hamilton  of  the  Department 
of  Economics,  Wayne  State  University, 
is  very  revealing  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Hamilton  set  out  to  determine  how 
a  total  ban  on  cigarette  advertising 
would  affect  cigarette  consumption. 

In  Mr.  Hamilton's  words: 

As  concern  has  grown  over  the  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking  to  public  health,  a  feeling 
also  has  grown  that  advertising  of  a  poten- 
tlaUy  hazardous  product  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. Indeed,  some  persons  have  felt  that 
one  way  to  curb  smoking  was  to  curb  ciga- 
rette advertising,  which  they  believed  stimu- 
lated cigarette  consumption.  In  many  coun- 
tries, governments  have  acted  to  ban  ciga- 
rette advertising  in  one  form  or  another.  My 
Inquiry,  then,  has  focused  on  the  effective- 
ness of  such  advertising  bans  as  a  means  for 
reducing  cigarette  consumption.  Is  an  ad- 
vertising ban  an  effective  tool  of  public  pol- 
icy for  reducing  cigarette  smoking  in  order 
to  reduce  the  smoklng-related  health  haz- 
ards? Has  advertising  actually  been  an  In- 
ducement for  Increasing  cigarette  consump- 
tion? I  have  examined  cigarette  consumption 
in  various  countries  that  have  Imposed  a 
government  ban  on  cigarette  advertising  I 
have  tried  to  gauge  the  effects  of  those  bans 
In  order  to  offer  some  generalizations  about 
their  usefulness  as  a  means  of  reducing  ciga- 
rette consumption. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  after  studying  evi- 
dence from  the  United  States  and  several 
foreign  countries,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  con- 
cluded that  the  evidence  shows  "adver- 
tising bans  in  the  broadcast  media  have 
had  virtually  no  effect  on  per  capita 
consumption." 

He  adds: 

On  the  basis  of  my  studies,  I  could  not 
recommend  that  any  public  health  agency 
spend  Its  time  advocating  a  government  ban 
on  cigarette  advertising. 

The  arguments  for  banning  cigarette  ad- 
vertising seem  based  largely  on  assumptions 
and  anecdotes  about  advertising  and  on  un- 
documented assertions  about  the  effects  of 
advertising   on    the    consumption   of   other 


products.  Certainly  these  form  an  uncertain 
basis  for  proposing  or  enacting  public  policy. 
The  evidence  that  cigarette  smoking  Is  re- 
lated to  the  Incidence  of  disease  is  funda- 
mentally statistical  evidence.  Similarly,  the 
evidence  that  cigarette  advertising  Increases 
smoking  (and  that  a  ban  would  decrease  It) 
must  be  statistical.  My  study  did  not  find 
such  statistical  evidence:  perhaps  my  study 
Is  Inaccurate.  But,  without  such  evidence,  a 
public  health  agency  that  decided  to  advo- 
cate a  ban  would  risk  wasting  Its  resources 
on  an  Ineffective  policy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Hamilton's 
study  was  funded  in  part  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society. 

Obviously,  then,  the  law  prohibiting 
the  broadcasting  of  cigarette  commer- 
cials should  be  reviewed.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  the  ban  is  ineffective  and 
only  harms  the  radio-TV  industry.  It 
does  nothing  to  help  the  people  of 
America. 

My  bill  would  repeal  this  ban  on  ciga- 
rette commercials  and  help  restore  some 
of  the  first  amendment  rights  that  have 
been  denied  the  broadcast  press.  This 
restoration  would  be  one  step  along  the 
path  to  freedom  for  radio  and  television. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  address  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
given  to  the  third  World  Conference  on 
Smoking  and  Health,  which  was  held  in 
New  York  City  on  June  3,  1975,  entitled, 
"The  Effect  of  Cigarette  Advertising 
Bans  on  Cigarette  Consimiptlon,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  amount  of  comment 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  so-called  "fairness 
doctrine." 

One  of  those  who  sees  the  dangers  in 
the  continuation  of  this  repressive  dic- 
tum is  Steven  J.  Simmons,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Irvine. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Fairness  Doc- 
trine: 'Vague,  Dangerous,'"  in  the  June 
11, 1975,  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Mr.  Simmons  comments: 

In  the  case  of  broadcast  Journalism  .  .  . 
the  traditional  First  Amendment  strictures 
against  government  Interference  In  editorial 
decision-making  have  been  cast  aside.  In 
fact,  the  fairness  doctrine  Impels  the  fed- 
eral government  to  thrust  Itself  Into  broad- 
cast Journalism's  decision-making  process. 

But  does  not  the  public's  right  to  hear 
and  see  a  robust  and  diverse  discussion  of 
public  Issues  over  the  limited  number  of 
broadcast  frequencies  Justify  such  Intru- 
sion? If  the  fairness  doctrine  actually  per- 
formed Its  Intended  function,  the  answer 
might  be  yes.  Unfortunately  It  does  not. 

In  fact  the  doctrine  contains  not  only  the 
potential  for  partisan  abuse  but  also  serious 
operational  flaws. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Simmons' 
observations  on  this  point. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might 
have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Simmons'  argu- 
ments in  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fadiness  Doctrine:  "Vague,  Dancerotis"— 
Partisan  Abuses  Threaten  Broadcasters' 
First   Amendment  Rights 

(By  Steve  Simmons) 
The  fairness  doctrine — a  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  requirement  that 
radio  and  television  stations  present  both 
sides  of  controversial  Issues — has  long  been 
the  center  of  controversy  Itself.  Broadcast 
Journalists  have  complained  that  the  rule  In- 
hibits their  work  and  that  the  government 
uses  the  rule  to  Infringe  on  their  First 
Amendment  rights. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  doctrine  has 
been  abused — but  the  extent  of  government 
twisting  of  the  riile  Is  only  now  becoming 
clear. 

Partially  because  It  unleashed  Splro  Agnew 
and  partially  because  Its  relations  with  the 
press  In  general  were  always  so  stormy,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  come  to  be  Identi- 
fied with  assaults  on  broadcasters'  rights. 

While  this  perception  Is  certainly  accurate. 
It  Is  also  true  that  John  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don Johnson  attempted  to  suppress  criticism 
of  their  administrations  through  \ise  of  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article,  Fred  Friendly, 
former  president  of  CBS  News,  alleged  that 
Kennedy  aides,  utilizing  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, harassed  radio  stations  Into  dropping 
right-wing  editorials  and  Into  granting  pro- 
Kennedy  spokesmen  free  time  in  which  to 
reply  to  those  already  aired.  The  Johnson 
administration  apparently  followed  suit  with 
an  attempt  to  keep  pro-CJoldwater  sentiment 
off  the  air  during  the  1964  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Friendly  says  that  one  Democratic  Party 
staff  member  who  was  Involved  In  the  1964 
election  told  him  that  the  harassment  effort 
netted  the  Johnson  campaign  more  than  "1,- 
700  free  radio  broadcasts."  Even  more  sig- 
nificant, however,  was  the  staff  member's 
assertion  of  "the  effectiveness  of  this  opera- 
tion In  inhibiting  the  political  activity  of 
these  right-wing  broadcasts." 

Though  the  actions  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  were  blatant  in- 
fringements on  broadcasters'  First  Amend- 
ment rights,  they  were  still  less  chilling  than 
those  contemplated  by  some  Nixon  aides. 
One  document  released  during  the  Water- 
gate probe,  for  Instance,  revealed  that  White 
House  assistant,  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  pro- 
posed that  more  pro-NIxon  programming  be 
obtained  by  having  the  FCC  set  up  an  "offi- 
cial monitoring  system"  to  prove  television 
network  bias. 

Former  FCC  commissioner  Nicholas  John- 
son has  also  charged  that  Nixon  aides  forced 
a  popular  talk  show  to  interview  a  proponent 
of  the  administration's  controversial  SST 
program  by  contending  It  was  the  only  man- 
ner In  which  the  station's  fairness  doctrine 
obligations  could  be  met. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  and  similar  cases 
suggest  one  crucial  conclusion:  The  fairness 
doctrine.  well-Intended  as  It  may  be,  must 
either  be  modified  or  abolished  altogether. 
Simply  stated,  the  doctrine,  which  was  writ- 
ten Into  law  by  Congress  In  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1959,  consists  of  two  require- 
ments: (1)  broadcasters  have  an  affirmative 
obllgratlon  to  air  controversial  Issues  of  pub- 
lic Importance;  (2)  stations  must  present 
opposing  sides  to  such  Issues. 

The  doctrine  differs  from  equal-time  re- 
quirements for  political  candidates  In  that 
both  sides  of  a  given  Issue  must  be  presented 
with  reasonable  balance — ^but  precisely  equal 
air  time  Is  not  necessary. 

Such  federal  regulation  Is  needed  because 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  frequencies  to 
be  allocated  to  the  many  applications  for 
broadcast  licenses.  Thus,  licensees  become,  In 
a  sense,  public  trustees  and  may  not  selfishly 
broadcast  their  own  views  to  the  exclusion 
of  others. 
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In  the  case  of  broadcast  Journalism,  bow- 
ever,  this  means  that  the  traditional  First 
Amendment  strictures  against  government 
Interference  In  editorial  decision-making 
have  been  cast  aside.  In  fact,  the  fairness 
doctrine  Impels  the  federal  government  to 
thrust  Itself  Into  broadcast  journalism's  de- 
cision-making process. 

But  does  not  the  public's  right  to  hear  and 
see  a  robust  and  diverse  discussion  of  public 
Issues  over  the  limited  number  of  broadcast 
frequencies  Justify  such  Intrusion?  If  the 
fairness  doctrine  actually  performed  Its  In- 
tended function,  the  answer  might  be  yes. 
Unfortunately  it  does  not. 

In  fact,  the  doctrine  contains  not  only  the 
potential  for  partisan  abuse  but  also  serious 
operational  flaws.  Here  are  a  few: 

The  FCC  requires  that  the  totality  of  a 
licensee's  programming  be  balanced,  and  not 
any  one  show.  But  how  many  people  who  see 
a  7:30  p.m.  broadcast  of  one  side  of  a  contro- 
versial subject  win  see  a  10  p.m.  presentation 
of  the  other  side — especially  If  It  occurs 
weeks  or  months  later?  Both  audiences  re- 
ceived only  one  side  of  the  Issue.  Even  If  a 
complaint  Is  filed  over  a  one-sided  program, 
by  the  time  the  FCC  can  order  an  airing  of 
the  other  side  the  issue  may  be  well  resolved. 
How  does  one  define  a  controversial  Issue 
of  public  Importance,  and  precisely  how  much 
balance  Is  really  necessary?  The  FCC  refvises 
to  delineate  these  Issues  and,  thus,  broad- 
casters are  left  In  a  tenuous  and  Insecure 
position. 

Enforcement  of  the  fairness  doctrine  Is 
really  up  to  the  public.  If  a  citizen  sees  or 
hears  a  fairness  violation,  he  or  she  must  re- 
port it  to  the  station  and,  If  no  satisfactory 
response  Is  forthcoming,  to  the  FCC.  But, 
though  there  are  over  7,000  television  and 
radio  stations  In  the  United  States,  the  FCC 
received  just  2,400  fairness  complaints  in 
1973.  Only  94  of  them  resulted  In  rulings 
against  the  licensees. 

Under  the  doctrine,  a  station  which  can- 
not secure  a  commercial  sponsor  for  the 
airing  of  an  opposing  viewpoint  must  pro- 
vide the  time  free.  This  can  be  extremely 
costly,  since  a  station's  only  source  of  rev- 
enue is  the  sale  of  air  time.  In  addition,  If  a 
fairness  complaint  Is  filed  the  legal  costs  to 
a  station  can  run  Into  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Such  costs  can  actually  discourage 
a  station  from  airing  controversial  Issues,  the 
first  objective  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled  that 
measures  like  the  fairness  doctrine  cannot 
be  applied  to  newspapers,  but  in  1969  upheld 
the  rule's  application  to  broadcasters.  Yet  In 
many  cities  newspapers  are  far  more  scarce 
and  exercise  far  more  influence  over  the 
marketplace  of  ideas  than  do  television  or 
radio  stations.  Should  print  journalists  be 
entitled  to  constitutional  protection  denied 
their  electronic  brethren? 

Thus,  the  fairness  doctrine  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  While  It  does  prevent  broadcasters 
from  continuously  spewing  forth  one-sided 
propaganda.  It  does  so  by  Infringing  their 
First  Amendment  rights  and  generating  a 
host  of  other  problems. 

Elimination  of  the  fairness  doctrine  would 
certainly  be  one  solution  to  this  dilemma, 
but  since  it  still  enjoys  wde  support  in  Con- 
gress, such  a  move  is  unlikely.  A  useful  inter- 
mediate step,  therefore,  would  be  a  change 
In  application. 

The  FCC  might,  for  instance,  review  a  sta- 
tion's compliance  with  its  fairness  obliga- 
tions only  when  Its  license  Is  up  for  renewal 
every  three  years  Instead  of  every  time  a  com- 
plaint is  made.  Such  a  change  would  signif- 
icantly lessen  the  day-to-day  governmental 
pressures  on  broadcast  journalists  and  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  economic  hardships  that 
complaints  impose  on  individual  stations.  It 
would  also  eliminate  the  hypocritical  conten- 


tion that  requiring  a  later  broadcast  of  an 
opposing  viewpoint  really  ensures  fairness. 

Broadcast  journalism  has  become  too  vital 
a  factor  in  America's  political  life  to  allow  It 
to  labor  under  so  vague  and  dangerous  a 
regulation  as  the  current  fairness  doctrine. 
In  fact.  It  may  be  time  for  the  nation  to  ask 
Itself  whether  the  public  interest  Is  readly 
served  by  denying  to  broadcasters  those  First 
Amendment  rights  which  have  served  Ameri- 
cans all  so  well  so  long. 

ExHisrr  1 

The  Effect  op  Cigarette  Advertising  Bans 

ON  Cigarette  Consumption* 

(By  James  L.  Hamilton) 

I.  introduction 

I  am  reporting  today  on  a  statistical  study 
of  cigarette  consumption  and  cigarette  adver- 
tising. My  purpose  has  been  to  estimate  how 
a  total  ban  on  cigarette  advertising  would 
affect  cigarette  consumption.  As  concern  has 
grown  over  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking 
to  public  health,  a  feeling  also  has  grown 
that  advertising  of  a  potentially  hazardous 
product  should  not  be  permitted.  Indeed, 
some  persons  have  felt  that  one  way  to  curb 
smoking  was  to  curb  cigarette  advertising, 
which  they  believed  stimulated  cigarette  con- 
sumption. In  many  countries,  governments 
have  acted  to  ban  cigarette  advertising  in  one 
form  or  another.  My  Inquiry,  then,  has  fo- 
cused on  the  effectiveness  of  such  advertis- 
ing bans  as  a  means  for  reducing  cigarette 
consumption.  Is  an  advertising  ban  an  effec- 
tive tool  of  public  policy  for  reducing  cigar- 
ette smoking  in  order  to  reduce  the  smoklng- 
related  health  hazards?  Has  advertising  ac- 
tually been  an  inducement  for  increased  cig- 
arette consumption?  I  have  examined  ciga- 
rette consumption  in  various  countries  that 
have  Imposed  a  government  ban  on  cigarette 
advertising.  I  have  tried  to  gauge  the  effects 
of  those  bans  in  order  to  offer  some  general- 
izations about  their  usefulness  as  a  means 
of  reducing  cigarette  consumption. 

My  investigation  was  able  to  draw  on  a 
variety  of  different  experiences  from  different 
countries.  In  Italy  the  government  has  ban- 
ned all  forms  of  cigarette  advertising  since 
1962.  Australia  wUl  have  phased  out  all  ciga- 
rette advertising  by  the  end  of  1975.  The 
most  common  public  actions,  however,  have 
had  less  scope.  Usually,  governments  have 
banned  cigarette  advertising  only  on  radio 
or  television.  In  some  countries,  such  as 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  advertising 
has  never  been  permitted  In  the  broadcast 
media.  My  study  drew  on  this  variety  of  ex- 
periences. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  predict  how 
cigarette  consumption  would  be  affected  by 
a  complete  ban  on  all  forms  of  cigarette 
advertising.  Unfortunately,  Italy  Is  the  only 
country  that  has  had  such  a  total  ban.  Gen- 
eralizations about  the  effects  of  a  total  ban 
could  not  be  based  on  the  experience  of  a 
single  country.  Consequently,  my  study 
mainly  could  predict  only  the  effects  of 
broadcast  advertising  bans.  Even  so,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  broadcast  media  are  by  far 
the  most  effective  means  of  advertising  such 
products  as  cigarettes.  Accordingly,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  ban  on  broadcast  advertising  prob- 
ably would  exceed  the  effect  of  a  ban  on  other 
forms  of  advertising.  The  only  way  to  predict 
the  effect  of  a  total  ban  would  be,  first,  to 
gauge  the  effect  of  broadcast  advertising  bans 
and,  then,  to  extrapolate  from  those  effects 
to  predict  the  effect  of  a  total  ban. 


•This  study  was  supported  In  part  by  a 
grant  from  the  American  Cancer  Society.  The 
viewpoints  and  conclusions  In  this  papter  are 
my  own  and  do  not  in  any  way  represent  the 
views  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 


As  I  proceed,  I  shall  first  review  some  pre- 
vious studies  of  cigarette  advertising  relating 
to  the  experience  in  the  United  States.  Then 
I  shall  report  on  my  study  of  the  various  ad- 
vertising bans  in  other  countries.  Finally,  I 
shall  offer  what  generalizations  I  believe  can 
be  drawn  about  the  usefulness  of  advertis- 
ing bans  as  a  means  of  promoting  public 
health. 

n.  cigarette  advertising  in  the  united 

STATES 

Several  studies  have  been  made  of  cig- 
arette advertising  In  the  United  States. 
These  have  revealed  little  consumer  sensi- 
tivity to  advertising.  Some  researchers  could 
find  no  solid  evidence  that  advertising  had 
Influenced  per  capita  cigarette  consumption 
at  all.  Other  researchers  did  find  a  positive 
effect,  but  it  always  was  very  small.  In  a 
statistical  study  of  U.S.  cigarette  consump- 
tion, I  found  that  two  other  factors  bad  a 
much  greater  influence  on  cigarette  con- 
sumption than  did  advertising.'  First,  the 
large  Increase  in  personal  income  appeared 
as  the  single  most  Important  influence.  The 
second  major  influence  was  the  growing  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  connection  between 
smoking  and  disease.  While  rising  Incomes 
tended  to  Increase  consumption,  the  aware- 
ness of  health  hazards  tended  to  decrease 
consumption.  By  comparison,  advertising  ap- 
peared as  a  rather  minor  Influence. 

If  advertising  has  had  so  little  Influence 
on  cigarette  consumption,  why  have  the 
pront-seeklng  cigarette  companies  spent  so 
much  money  advertising  their  cigarettes? 
Economists  generally  have  concluded  that 
cigarette  advertising  in  the  U.S.  has  been 
a  competitive  weapon  that  companies  have 
used  to  divide  the  cigarette  market:  it  has 
not  been  used  as  a  means  for  expanding  the 
cigarette  market.  Certainly,  each  company 
advertised  in  the  hope  of  expanding  the  mar- 
ket for  its  own  brands,  and  hence  it  own 
proflts.  But,  since  all  of  the  companies  ad- 
vertised, their  competitive  advertising  has 
been  offsetting.  No  particular  company  was 
able  to  get  any  large  competitive  advantage 
from  its  advertising.  Once  all  the  companies 
advertised,  each  had  to  advertise,  just  to 
protect  Its  sales  and  profits.  Total  cigarette 
consumption  was  but  little  augmented  by 
this  advertising.  The  competitive  advertising 
of  rival  brands  to  capture  the  consumers' 
dollar  has  not  Increased  the  total  number  of 
dollars  consumers  have  spent  for  cigarettes. 

These  studies  have  but  one  implication. 
Since  cigarette  consumption  has  not  been 
increased  much  by  advertising,  then  con- 
sumption would  not  be  reduced  much  If  ad- 
vertising were  banned. 

With  this  presumption  in  mind,  let  me 
now  turn  to  my  study  of  advertising  bans  in 
various  countries. 

ni.  advertising  bans  and  cigarette 

CONSUMPTION 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  I  have 
measured  cigarette  consumption  for  each 
country  as  the  annual  per  capital  cigarette 
consumption  by  adults.  For  each  country, 
this  simply  was  the  total  number  of  ciga- 
rettes consumed  In  a  year  divided  by  the 
total  population  aged  15  years  or  older.  Pre- 
sumably, the  greater  was  per  capita  cigarette 
consumption,  the  greater  the  incidence  of 
smaklng-related  diseases,  and  the  lower  was 
the  public  health  of  the  country.  Conversely, 
the  lower  was  per  capita  consumption,  the 
better  was  public  health.  Consequently,  one 
could  consider  the  public  health  to  have 
been  improved  only  if  per  capita  adult  ciga- 
rette consumption  actually  was  reduced. 


^  James  L.  Hamilton,  "The  Demand  for  Cig- 
arettes: Smoking,  Health,  and  the  Advertis- 
ing Ban,"  Review  of  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics (1972). 
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The  first  question  to  be  considered,  then, 
la  this:  Have  the  governmental  bans  on 
broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes  reduced 
per  capita  cigarette  consumption?  To  answer 
that  question,  I  examined  the  time  series  ot 
per  capita  consumption  for  a  group  of  11 
developed  countries.  The  7  European  coun- 
tries were  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  West 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy.  Sweden,  and 
Finland.  In  stddltlon,  I  examined  Canada, 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

It  was  clear  that  broadcast  advertising 
bans  have  not  reduced  consumption.  In 
those  countries,  the  long-term  trend 
In  per  capita  consumption  has  been  up- 
ward. In  some  of  these  countries  the  gov- 
ernment ban  on  advertising  did  initially  re- 
duce consumption;  but  these  reductions  were 
strictly  temporary.  Within  one  or  two  years 
following  the  ban,  per  capita  consumption 
again  rose,  and  the  long-term  upward  trend 
resumed.  In  other  countries,  however,  the 
advertising  bans  did  not  reduce  consumption 
even  temporarily:  the  long-term  upward 
trend  was  not  even  Interrupted  by  the  bans. 
Furthermore,  several  countries  never  had 
any  broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes.  Even 
so,  the  long-term  trend  In  those  countries 
also  has  been  upward.  No  particular  dif- 
ferences were  noticeable  between  the  trend 
In  countries  that  had  cigarette  advertising 
and  the  trend  In  countries  that  did  not. 

All  of  these  observations  are  consistent 
with  the  Implication  of  the  earlier  studies, 
namely  that  cigarette  advertising  is  not  a 
particularly  important  influence  on  per  cap- 
ita cigarette  consumption,  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, advertising  bans  would  not  cause 
any  permanent  reductions  In  consumption. 
In  fact.  In  the  countries  I  examined,  per 
capita  consumption  did  not  decline  even  a 
little  as  a  result  of  the  cigarette  advertising 
bans. 

The  conclusion,  then,  )s  that  advertising 
bans  have  not  been  responsible  for  any  im- 
provement in  the  public  health.  If  the  pub- 
lic health  goal  is  to  reduce  per  capita  con- 
sumption, then  advertising  bans  offer  Uttle 
or  no  hope  as  a  policy  to  achieve  that  end. 
There  is,  however,  a  second  question  to 
be  considered.  Even  though  advertising  bans 
have  not  actually  reduced  per  ct^ita  con- 
sumption, one  might  ask  whether  cigarette 
advertising  bans  have  at  least  slowed  down 
the  long-term  upward  trend.  Would  per 
capita  cigarette  consumption  have  increased 
even  more  In  the  absence  of  the  advertising 
bans?  Perhaps  the  bans  have  kept  the  public 
health  from  being  worse  that  it  might  have 
been.  In  that  more  limited  sense,  the  ciga- 
rette advertising  bans  might  have  made  a 
kind  of  contribution  to  the  health  of  the 
public. 

To  make  such  an  investigation  required 
some  assessment  of  what  per  capita  con- 
sumption would  have  been  without  the  ad- 
vertising bans.  We  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  the  dlSerence  was  between  actual  con- 
siunptlon  and  what  It  would  have  been 
otherwise.  Such  an  analysis  has  two  aspects. 
First,  one  must  consider  all  of  the  other 
things  that  cause  per  capita  consumption  to 
be  larger  or  smaller.  In  general,  economJats 
have  expected  per  capita  consumption  to  be 
greater  as  a  restUt  of  growth  in  personal 
income,  price  reductions,  and  advertising. 
Likewise,  they  have  expected  consumption  to 
be  smaller  as  a  result  of  declining  income, 
price  Increases,  and  growing  awareness  and 
concern  about  the  health  consequences  of 
smoking.  When  all  of  these  influences  on  con- 
sumption are  considered  simultaneously,  one 
recognizes  that  an  advertising  ban  might 
have  had  a  negative  effect  on  consumption, 
but  that  this  effect  was  outweighed  by  the 
other  influences  pushing  consumption  up- 
ward. My  analysis  has  attempted  to  sort  out 


the  various  Influences  on  consumption  and  to 
isolate  the  effects  of  advertising  and  bans  on 
advertising.  Second,  the  only  way  to  ac- 
complish this  sorting  is  through  statistical 
techniques.  For  those  who  are  Interested  in 
the  particular  techniques,  I  used  multiple 
regression  analysis  (which  economists  call 
"eoonometrics") .  This  technique  simultane- 
ously could  consider  the  influences  of  income 
price,  and  health  awareness,  as  well  as  adver- 
tising. These  factors  together  determine  the 
actual  changes  in  p>er  capita  cigarette  con- 
sumption. This  statistical  technique  could 
sort  out  the  relative  Impjortance  of  each  fac- 
tor. In  the  process,  this  sorting  also  could  Iso- 
late the  effect  of  the  advertising  bans. 

This  statistical  technique  was  used  in  two 
different  ways  to  estimate  what  per  capita 
cigarette  consumption  would  have  been  and 
what  effect  the  advertising  bans  have  had. 

rv.    ANALYSIS    OP    INDIVIDUAL    COTTNTRIES 

The  first  approach  was  to  examine  each 
country  individually.  Of  the  eleven  countries 
in  my  group.  In  seven  the  government  had 
taken  some  action  to  restrict  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. Usually,  this  was  a  ban  on  adver- 
tising in  the  broadcast  media.  For  each  of 
those  seven,  the  statistical  techniques  were 
used  to  sort  out  the  relative  Importance  of 
income,  price,  awareness  of  health  hazards, 
and  the  advertising  ban. 

A  major  difficulty  in  my  research  was  that 
I  did  not  have  data  on  the  actual  amount  of 
advertising  in  these  countries.  In  my  study 
of  the  United  States,  I  was  able  to  obtain 
such  data  and  to  examine  directly  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  advertising.  But,  for  these 
other  countries,  I  was  not.  Consequently,  the 
Influence  of  the  advertising  Itself  was  not 
sorted  out  and  Isolated.  The  best  I  could  do 
was  to  sort  out  the  relative  importance  of 
the  advertising  bans.'' 

I  discovered  very  lltle  evidence  that  the 
advertising  bans  have,  in  general,  slowed 
down  the  long-term  trend  per  capita  con- 
sumption. In  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
and  New  Zealand  advertising  was  banned 
prior  to  1965.  Yet,  in  those  countries,  after 
taking  into  account  all  of  the  changes  In 
income,  price,  and  awareness  of  health  haz- 
ards, the  statistical  analysis  did  not  show 
consumption  to  have  grown  more  slowly  as 
a  consequence  of  the  bans.  In  Canada,  West 
Germany,  and  .Tspan  advertising  was  not 
banned  until  197o'  or  later.  In  those  coun- 
tries, advertising  bans  were  associated  with 
a  somewhat  slower  rate  of  growth  in  con- 
sumption. The  same  slowdown  was  observed 
in  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  however. 
Immediately  after  the  bans  in  those  coun- 
tries. But,  per  capita  consumption  there 
continued  to  grow:  over  a  longer  period  of 


<"  Without  data  on  the  advertising  variable, 
the  statistical  model  of  cigarette  demand 
was  mlsspecifled.  Two  approaches  were  used 
in  estimating  this  mlsspecifled  model.  First, 
advertising  was  dropped  as  a  variable  in  the 
model,  and  the  model  then  was  estimated 
directly,  including  corrections  for  autocor- 
relation. Second,  advertising  was  retained 
in  the  model  until  the  reduced  form  of  the 
model  was  obtained;  then  the  advertising 
variable  was  dropped.  The  second  appnxich 
was  possible  because  in  the  model  advertis- 
ing was  specifled  as  a  variable  with  a  dis- 
tributed lag.  By  retaining  the  advertising 
variables,  the  reduced  form  retained  all  of 
the  lag  variables  and  lost  only  the  current 
advetislng  variable.  The  estimating  equa- 
tion was  nonlinear  in  the  parameters  of  the 
model.  For  the  model  of  cigarette  demand 
used  and  the  method  of  obtaining  a  re- 
duced form,  see  J.  Hamilton,  "The  Demand 
for  Cigarettes:  Smoking,  Health,  and  the 
Cigarette  Advertising  Ban,"  The  Review  of 
Economics   and   Statistica,   November    1972. 


time  the  groMrth  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
slower  as  a  consequence  of  the  advertising 
bans.  In  New  Zealand  the  ban  had  neither 
temporary  nor  long-term  effects.  The  ex- 
periences In  xtaiy,  I>iew  Zealand,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Indicate  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  the  slowdowns  will  not  persist  in 
Canada,  Japan,  or  West  Germany.  Ten  years 
after  the  bans  la  the  later  countries,  con- 
sumption growth  may  not  have  been  slower 
than  otherwise  as  a  consequence  of  the  bans. 

Furthermore,  in  the  statistical  analysis, 
the  estimated  effects  of  the  advertising  bans' 
emerged  as  statistically  valid  In  only  30-40 
percent  of  the  cases.  Moreover,  in  about  half 
of  those  cases,  the  effect  of  the  advertising 
ban  seemed  to  be  to  increase  consumption, 
rather  than  decrease  it.  That,  of  course,  con- 
tradicted common  sense. 

What  the  statistical  techniques  have  re- 
vealed. In  general.  Is  that  the  advertising 
bans  have  had  a  very  weak  impact  on  the 
growth  In  cigarette  consumption.  This  Is  the 
reason  the  statistical  techniques  often  failed 
to  Isolate  the  advertising  bans  as  statistically 
valid  and  often  produced  illogical  results. 
While  per  capita  cigarette  corisumption  may 
have  increased  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate 
immediately  following  the  advertising  bans, 
across  a  longer  time  span  consumption 
growth  was  not  perceptibly  slower.  The  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  the  advertising  bans 
have  not  slowed  down  the  upward  trend  In 
per  capita  consumption.  If  there  was  a  long- 
term  slowdown.  It  was  so  small  as  to  be 
imperceptible. 

v.    COMPARISONS    OP    COUNTRIES    WITH    AND 
WITHOtrr    ADVERTISING    BANS 

The  second  approach  was  to  compare  coun- 
tries. Countries  that  had  banned  broadcast 
advertising  were  compared  to  countries  that 
had  not.  They  also  were  compared  to  coun- 
tries that  had  never  had  broadcast  advertis- 
ing. The  goal  was  to  see  whether  the  trends 
in  per  capita  consumption  were  different 
among  those  countries.  Has  consumption 
grown  more  slowly  In  those  countries  with 
advertising  bans  in  the  broadcast  media  than 
In  those  that  have  not  banned  it?  Has  con- 
sumption grown  more  slowly  in  those  coun- 
tries that  never  have  permitted  broadcast 
advertising?  The  same  statistical  methods 
were  used,  only  they  were  applied  to  the  data 
for  groups  of  countries,  rather  than  to  the 
data  for  each  country  Individually. 

What  I  discovered  by  this  group  approach 
was  not  substantively  different  from  what  I 
discovered  by  analyzing  the  countries  in- 
dividually. Income  and  the  awareness  of 
health  hazards  emerged  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant Influences  on  per  capita  cigarette  con- 
sumption. The  effect  of  the  advertising  bans 
seemed  even  weaker  than  in  the  preceding 
approach.  In  almost  no  case  were  the  esti- 
mated effects  of  the  advertising  bans  shown 
to  be  statistically  valid.  Again,  If  advertis- 
ing bans  did  cause  cigarette  consumption  to 
be  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been, 
the  effect  certainly  was  very  small. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  is  an  advertising  ban  an 
effective  policy  for  reducing  smoking  In  or- 
der to  improve  the  public  health?  Have  ad- 
vertising bans  In  the  broadcast  media  been 
sufficiently  effective  that  countries  could 
further  Improve  the  public  health  by  ban- 
ning all  cigarete  advertising  in  all  media? 
For  those  concerned  with  the  adverse  public 
health  consequences  of  smoking,  the  goal 
must  be  to  reduce  per  capita  cigarette  con- 
sumption. In  my  study,  I  have  examined  the 
data  for  several  countries  that  have  banned 
broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes.  This  evi- 
dence revealed  that  such  advertising  bans  in 
the  broadcast  media  have  had  virtually  no 
effect  on  per  capita  consumption.  Certainly 
these  bans  have  not  actually  reduced  con- 
sumption. There  is  very  little  evidence  that 
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the  bans  have  even  slowed  down  the  long- 
term  upward  trend  in  consumption.  Con- 
sequently, extending  such  bans  to  all  other 
media  would  surely  have  equlvalently  small 
effects  on  consumption.  I  must  conclude  that 
a  policy  for  eliminating  all  cigarette  adver- 
tising offers  almost  no  hope  of  reducing 
smoking  and  Improving  public  health. 

From  my  statistical  analysis  of  consump- 
tion, the  single  most  Important  influence 
generally  was  Income.  Certainly  it  would  not 
seem  plausible  to  curtail  personal  income  in 
order  to  reduce  smoking!  While  price  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  substantial  Influence,  cigarette 
prices  have  declined  relative  to  the  prices 
of  other  goods.  Since  high  prices  generally 
discourage  consumption,  a  policy  to  Increase 
tobacco  taxes  would  keep  the  prices  relatively 
high.  The  most  Important  factor  discourag- 
ing cigarette  consumption  has  not  been  the 
ban  on  cigarette  advertising.  Rather,  It  has 
been  the  growing  public  awareness  of  the 
potential  health  hazards  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing. The  major  episodes  in  this  evolving 
awareness  occurred  in  the  early  1960's,  with 
the  publicity  given  to  the  major  sclentlflc 
reports  connecting  disease  with  smoking.  In 
my  statistical  studies,  these  episodes  seem  to 
have  reduced  cigarette  consumption  con- 
siderably below  what  it  wovUd  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  the  publicity. 

The  most  effective  policy  for  reducing  per 
capita  cigarette  consumption  seems  to  be 
to  continue  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
smoking  hazards.  No  other  Influence  on 
cigarette  consumption  offers  any  hope  as  a 
means  for  exerting  strong  downward  pressure 
on  consumption.  Income  growth  cannot  be 
halted.  Price  seems  to  have  little  effect.  Ad- 
vertising does  not  seem  to  be  an  Important 
Influence.  Only  the  public  awareness  of 
health  hazards  remains.  And  the  only  ap- 
parent means  of  further  raising  public 
awareness  Is  through  educational  campaigns. 
That  conclusion  sounds  trite.  Nonetheless, 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  exerting 
strong  pressure  on  cigarette  consumption.  In 
my  statistical  studies,  it  was  the  only  im- 
portant factor  depressing  consiunptlon. 

If  agencies  concerned  with  public  health 
Intend  to  spend  money,  time  and  emotional 
resources  to  enact  government  policies  to 
reduce  per  capita  cigarette  consumption, 
then  advocating  an  advertising  ban  would 
not  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  use  of 
those  resources.  Rather,  that  energy  and  that 
money  could  be  used  to  advocate  the  alloca- 
tion of  government  funds  to  support  public 
educational  programs  that  would  Increase 
the  public  awareness  of  the  health  hazards. 
My  perception  Is  that  such  educational  pro- 
grams generally  have  received  meager  fund- 
ing. Certainly  their  Impact  must  be  propor- 
tional to  the  funds  they  have.  On  the  basis 
of  my  studies,  I  could  not  recommend  that 
any  public  health  agency  spend  its  time  ad- 
vocating a  government  ban  on  cigarette 
advertising. 

The  arguments  for  banning  cigarette  ad- 
vertising seem  based  largely  on  assumptions 
and  anecdotes  about  advertising  and  on 
undocumented  assertions  about  the  effects  of 
advertising  on  the  consumption  of  other 
products.  Certainly  these  form  an  uncertain 
basis  for  proposing  or  enacting  public  pol- 
icy. The  evidence  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
related  to  the  incidence  of  disease  is  funda- 
mentally statistical  evidence.  Similarly,  the 
evidence  that  cigarette  advertising  increases 
smoking  (and  that  a  ban  would  decrease 
It)  must  be  statistical.  My  study  did  not 
find  such  statistical  evidence:  perhaps  my 
study  is  inaccurate.  But,  without  such  evi- 
dence, a  public  health  agency  that  decided 
to  advocate  a  ban  would  risk  wasting  Its 
resources  on  an  ineffective  policy. 


MILES  LABS  CALL  ARAB  BLUFF 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration is  encouraging  American 
corporations  to  establish  business  opera- 
tions in  Arab  countries.  These  Arab 
countries  often  require  as  a  condition  of 
doing  business  that  American  firms  com- 
ply with  the  Arab  economic  boycott  of 
Israel.  Such  a  boycott  is  directly  con- 
trary to  U.S.  policy  as  expressed  in  U.S. 
law.  As  the  attached  article  demon- 
strates, it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
Miles  Labs,  of  Eckhart,  Ind.,  adheres  to 
principle  and  refuses  to  go  along  with 
the  boycott. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  by  William  J. 
Drummond  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  en- 
titled "Miles  Labs  Call  Arab  Bluff." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Israel  Operations  Flourish — ^Miles  Labs 
Call  Arab  Bluff 

(By  William  J.  Drummond) 

Haifa,  Israel. — ^For  more  than  a  decade, 
the  Arab  economic  boycott  has  been  directed 
against  Miles  Laboratories  Inc.,  of  Eckhardt, 
Ind.,  the  big  pharmaceutical  company. 

"We  just  do  not  do  any  business  at  all  in 
the  Arab  countries,"  says  an  official  of  Miles, 
which  boasts  of  operations  in  140  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  Arab  world  is  a  big  and  potentially 
lucrative  market  for  such  Miles  consumer 
products  as  Its  new  vegetable  protein  food 
line,  which  is  being  developed  as  a  meat 
substitute.  The  boycott  has  effectively 
squeezed  Miles  out  for  over  10  years,  except 
for  a  trickle  of  covert  trading. 

"The  company  had  the  option  In  1966  to 
get  off  the  list — by  liquidating  all  operations 
here  In  Israel,"  the  Miles  spokesman  says, 
"but  the  company  made  the  decision  to  cope 
with  it." 

Miles  Laboratories  has.  In  fact,  annually 
been  calling  the  boycott's  basic  bluff  that 
Arab  economic  power  can  cripple  a  major 
company.  The  American  flrm  has  been  con- 
tinually expanding  Investment  In  Israel — 
and  making  a  profit  at  it. 

The  boycott,  backed  by  the  20-natlon  Arab 
League,  has  become  a  prominent  factor  In 
international  business  life,  especially  since 
the  1973  war  when  the  Arabs  discovered  their 
economic  clout  with  the  oil  embargo. 

Two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Miles  Laboratories  phoned  Israel  to  an- 
nounce that  the  company  had  approved  a 
new  project  in  the  country,  and  currently  a 
$5  million  Investment  is  being  made  In  a 
citric  acid  plant  on  Haifa  Bay. 

The  reasons  why  Miles  has  been  able  to 
buck  the  boycott  provide  insights  into  the 
limits  of  Arab  economic  power  as  well  as  the 
strengths  of  the  Israelis. 

Miles  is  not  a  Jewish  firm. 

Instead  it  seems  to  be  motivated  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Protestant  ethic  and  the  spirit  of 
capitalism. 

"By  their  deeds  ye  shall  know  them."  de- 
clared Miles  president  George  W.  Orr,  Jr., 
quoting  the  New  Testament  at  the  recent 
dedication  of  a  new  Miles  facility  In  Jeru- 
salem. 

"Of  all  the  places  I  visit,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  most  exciting  one,  the  one 
that  has  the  most  profound  Impact  on  me, 
is  Israel,"  he  said.  "It  has  to  be  true  that 
one  of  the  great.  Incredible  happenings  in  all 
the  history   of   mankind   Is   that   a   people 


could  sustain  a  goal,  a  purpose — generation 
after  generation — and  achieve  that  goal  by 
taking  this  abused  land  and  transforming  It 
literally  Into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

"Not  only  have  you  transformed  It,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  have  had  to  defend 
It." 

For  the  president  of  a  firm  that  last  year 
had  sales  of  $386  million — roughly  half  of 
which  derived  from  International  opera- 
tions— to  make  such  a  pro-Israel  statement 
is  remarkable  indeed. 

The  more  usual  practice  nowadays,  ob- 
served Jerusalem  Post  economics  specialist 
David  Krlvlne,  has  been  for  companies  to 
compete  feverishly  for  petrodollars  In  such 
a  way  as  to  outboycott  the  boycott  In  a 
frenzy  of  ingratiating  salesmanship. 

"Petrodollars  are  all  the  rage,"  he  said, 
but  to  compete  for  big  business  deals  In  the 
wealthy  Persian  Gulf  states,  the  businessman 
requires  the  so-called  negative  certificate 
of  origin,  testifying  that  his  firm  has  "no 
commercial,  industrial  and  or  any  other  rela- 
tions with  Israel." 

The  direct  Impact  of  the  boycott  on  Israel 
Is  virtually  impossible  to  calculate  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Total  foreign  Investment  in  the  Jewish 
state  in  1972  was  $150  million.  In  1973,  the 
year  of  the  war.  It  fell  Just  below  $100  mil- 
lion. Last  year,  It  was  $70  million,  less  than 
half  the  prewar  level. 

"The  boycott  has  only  marginally  affected 
investment,"  says  Commerce  and  Industry 
Minister  Halm  Bar-Lev. 

He  attributes  the  fall  in  investment  to 
economic  recession  in  the  West  and  to  "our 
high  military  mobilization  rate  .  .  .  This 
atmosphere  is  not  the  best  for  Investment." 

Bar-Lev  separates  the  foreign  companies 
affected  by  the  boycott  Into  three  groups. 

First,  a  number  of  small  and  medium-sized 
companies  choose  not  to  do  business  in  Arab 
countries.  Second,  large  firms,  sjch  as  Miles 
Laboratories,  are  aware  of  the  boycott  but 
choose  to  Ignore  it,  and  third,  there  are  com- 
panies "who  give  In  to  blackmail,"  Bar-Lev 
says. 

"The  companies  who  do  not  give  in  to  the 
boycott  do  not  necessarily  lose,"  the  minister 
adds. 

In  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967,  Israeli  troops 
advancing  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Jordan 
found  packets  of  Alka-Seltzer,  the  fiagshlp 
of  the  Miles  consumer  products  line,  on  the 
shelves  of  Jordanian  drugstores. 

Carloads  of  Alka-Seltzer  are  reportedly 
smuggled  to  the  Arab  world  via  Kuwait  every 
year. 

Miles  Laboratories  was  the  first  major 
American  company  to  begin  operations  in 
Israel  under  its  own  name  In  1962. 

It  now  operates  two  subsidiaries — Nutri- 
tion Products  (Miles),  Ltd.,  and  Miles  Israel, 
Ltd.,  both  In  Haifa — and  two  joint  ventures, 
Ames-Ylssum,  Ltd.,  In  Jerusalem  and  Mlles- 
Yeda,  Ltd.,  in  Rehovot. 

The  total  sales  of  the  Israel -based  enter- 
prises last  year  was  $11.66  million,  $8  million 
of  which  was  derived  from  exports.  These  en- 
terprises employ  350  persons,  about  30  per 
cent  of  whom  are  professionals — scientists 
and  engineers. 

The  products  range  from  citric  acid  and 
vegetable  protein  foods  to  serums  and  medi- 
cal diagnostic  systems. 

A  vivid  illustration  of  how  Miles  opera- 
tions succeed  despite  the  Arab  boycott  is  the 
joint-venture  firms  Ames-Ylssum.  which 
manufactures  medical  kits  that  test  thjrrold 
functions  in  the  body. 

The  flrm  Is  owned  60  per  cent  by  Miles 
and  40  per  cent  by  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem. 

It  has  earned  a  profit  in  every  year  of  op- 
eration since  It  began  in  mld-1969.  Last  year. 
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It  did  $2J  mlUion  In  sales  and  shipped  its 
products  to  30  countries. 

The  effect  of  the  Arab  boycott  on  the 
sales  of  the  medical  kits  is  negligible,  says 
an  Ames-Ylssum  official,  "because,  in  the 
Arab  countries,  mediclae  is  not  sophisticated 
to  the  degree  that  these  kits  would  be 
required. 

"The  modem  world  needs  them  more  than 
the  semldeveloped  world." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  main  advantage 
that  Miles  derives  from  operating  in  Israel 
is  access  to  low-cost,  advanced  scientific  re- 
search resources. 

At  its  disposal  are  the  best  minds  at  He- 
brew University — the  Junior  partner  in  the 
Ames-Ylssum  concern — the  Welzmann  Insti- 
tute, which  is  a  partner  in  Miles- Yeda,  and 
the  highly  regarded  Israel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, called  the  Technlon,  which  collabo- 
rates with  the  Haifa  concerns. 

For  example,  practical  Ideas  and  innova- 
tions with  economic  potential  from  the  cam- 
pus of  Hebrew  University  are  channeled  to 
the  laboratories  of  Ames-Ylssum.  The  mar- 
keting experience  and  other  expertise  of  the 
parent  Miles  company  then  translates  the 
professors'  ideas  into  money-making  prod- 
ucts. 

The  salary  of  research  scientist  with  a 
doctorate  here  is  «10.0OO  a  year  which.  Miles 
spokesmen  say,  is  about  one -third  of  that 
In  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  reservoir  of  cheap,  trained  man- 
power that  is  Israel's  special  advantage,  com- 
pany officials  say.  The  Arab  countries,  for 
all  their  wealth,  cannot  duplicate  it. 

"You  cannot  overleap  the  process  of  build- 
ing scientific  and  technical  human  infra- 
structure. You  cannot  push  a  button  and  get 
20  engineers,"  an  Israeli  manager  of  a  Miles 
enterprise  says. 

"If  there  are  no  alternatives  for  the  Arabs, 
they  buy  from  Miles.  They  do  not  love  us  for 
It,  but  this  Is  a  fact,"  the  manager  says. 

"This  trade,  however,  is  covertly  carried 
out  through  middle  men  and  nobody  knows 
how  much  trade  with  the  Arabs  has  gone  on 
under  the  table." 

The  Miles  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  Israeli  operations  can  be  profitable. 
However,  government  officials  here  are  deter- 
mined to  counter  the  boycott  directly. 

An  office  has  been  created  of  "adviser  to 
the  government  on  matters  concerning  eco- 
nomic warfare." 

Commerce  Minister  Bar-Lev  says:  "I  defi- 
nitely think  we  covild  mobilize  important 
economic  parties  that  could  create  a  counter- 
pressure." 

In  other  words,  he  Is  saying  that  any  com- 
pany yielding  to  the  Arab  boycott  could  be 
subject  to  a  Jewish  boycott. 

The  continual  need  for  trained  scientific 
researchers  can  always  be  met  In  Israel  and 
at  costs  much  lower  than  In  the  United 
States,  Miles  officials  say. 

They  point  to  statistics  that  show  -there 
are  more  research  scientists  per  square  mile 
In  Israel  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  There  was  more  scientific  literature 
generated  In  Israel  than  that  produced  by 
all  the  laboratories  In  Africa  and  South 
America  combined. 


AUGUST  RECESS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
decision  to  vote  against  the  resolution 
to  declare  a  congressional  recess  during 
August. 

The  No.  1  problem  facing  our  Na- 
tion today  Is  the  energy  crisis;  yet  the 
Senate  has  wasted  the  entire  summer 


debating  the  disputed  election  in  New 
Hampsliii'e.  Unfortunately,  the  pending 
bills  on  the  subject  are  wholly  inade- 
quate. Apparently,  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority thinks  it  is  more  important  to  seat 
John  Durkin  than  it  is  to  take  action 
to  save  thousands  of  jobs  in  Ohio  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  responsibly  in  the  en- 
ergy field.  From  every  report  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Ohio,  I  believe  that  this  win- 
ter could  see  the  closing  of  many  large 
plants  across  the  State  because  of  the 
natural  gas  shortage.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
warning,  the  Senate  majority  refuse  to 
end  the  lengthy  New  Hampshire  matter 
and  send  that  State's  issue  back  to  the 
State  electorate  where  it  belongs. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the  con- 
tinuation of  congressional  inactivity.  As 
of  this  date.  Congress  has  not  acted  on 
natural  gas  deregulation;  Congress  has 
not  completed  action  on  the  energy  tax 
bill;  Congress  has  not  completed  action 
on  oil  stockpiUng;  Congress  has  not  com- 
pleted action  on  standby  energy  controls; 
Congress  has  not  completed  action  on 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act;  and 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

I  believe  that  we  should  consider  as 
many  of  these  bills  as  possible  and  send 
them  to  the  President  before  we  adjourn 
for  any  recess. 


NATIONAL   ECONOMIC   PLANNING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I  am 
greatly  heartened  by  the  widespread  fav- 
orable response  to  the  planning  bill  that 
Senator  Javits  and  I  introduced  earlier 
in  this  session. 

It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  this  great 
Nation  cannot  be  allowed  to  flounder  con- 
tinually. We  need  much  greater  capabil- 
ity for  long-range  planning  and  much 
better  information  for  policy  guidance. 
That  is  what  the  bill  is  supposed  to  do 
and  it  does  it  on  a  democratic  basis  with 
full  participation  by  the  public  and  the 
Congress. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  entitled,  "National  Eco- 
nomic Planning."  I  consider  this  to  be 
an  accurate  and  perceptive  explanation 
of  the  bill  and  the  basic  reasons  for 
adopting  such  a  program. 

I  commend  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  my  colleagues  this  in- 
teresting editorial  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  Economic  Planning 
National  economic  planning  is  attracting 
mare  attention  these  days  than  It  has  since 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  Senators 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Jacob  Javits  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  federal  machin- 
ery for  designing  and  adjusting  a  plan  to  serve 
as  a  guide  for  both  private  and  public  eco- 
nomic decision-makers. 

The  reaaon  for  the  renewed  Interest  In 
planning,  of  course.  Is  the  failure  of  govern- 


ment and  business  to  cope  satisfactorily  vrlth 
the  reclssion,  unemployment,  the  energy 
shortage  and  the  related  problems  of  trans- 
portation, housing,  etc. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress held  hearings  on  the  subject  In  June. 
Earlier,  the  Fund  for  New  Priorities  In  Amer- 
ica held  a  congressional  conference  on  long- 
range  economic  planning  In  a  free  society. 
Senator  John  Culver  of  Iowa  was  the  prime 
mover  of  this  conference. 

Both  conferences  revealed  a  surprising 
breadth  of  support  for  the  idea  of  national 
planning  from  business  leaders,  labor  union 
executives,  government  officials  and  others. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  after  reading  the  statements, 
that  a  consensus  has  been  reached  In  these 
circles  for  a  new  step  toward  more  rational 
employment  of  economic  resources. 

The  first  big  move  toward  guiding  the 
American  private  economy  to  full  employ- 
ment was  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  This 
was  a  plan  for  using  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
powers  of  the  federal  government  flexibly  to 
counteract  economic  recession  and  inflation. 
It  was  the  American  version  of  Keynesian 
economic  theory  In  practice. 

In  the  last  30  years  the  dell'oerate  creation 
of  federal  deficits  to  stimulate  economic  ex- 
pansion has  become  routine.  Even  so  conserv- 
ative a  president  as  Gerald  Ford  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  plan  for  and  recommend  a  huge 
budget  deficit  to  try  to  pull  the  economy  out 
of  the  recession. 

The  counterpart  policy  of  budget  restric- 
tion and  monetary  restraint  to  fight  Inflation 
also  has  been  followed  most  of  the  time — but 
with  less  enthusiasm.  Now  the  economic  tools 
of  the  1946  act  seem  Inadequate  to  cure  the 
unemployment  disease  or  to  stop  Inflation. 
For  the  first  time,  economic  policymakers  in 
the  industrialized  world  are  confronted  with 
recession  in  output  and  Jobs  at  the  same 
time  as  Inflation  roars  ahead. 

This  has  led  such  business  chleftlans  as 
Henry  Ford  II  and  such  labor  leaders  as 
Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers to  agree  with  such  bankers  as  Robert 
Roosa,  partner  In  Brown  Brothers,  Harrlman, 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  national  eco- 
nomic planning. 

The  Scandinavian  countries.  Prance  and 
Japan  have  been  most  successful  among 
democracies  in  trying  to  develop  national 
economic  planning.  They  are  seeking  to  do 
by  democratic  means  what  the  Communist 
countries  do  by  coercion — and  do  it  more 
effectively,  for  there  Is  an  inescapable  loss 
m  productive  efficiency  under  a  coercive  sys- 
tem. In  the  "Indicative"  (democratic)  plan- 
ning systems,  business  firms  are  not  com- 
pelled to  fulfill  plan  objectives.  But  govern- 
ment tries  to  furnish  various  incentives  to 
the  steel  Industry,  for  example,  or  p>etroleum 
refining  to  adjust  capital  expenditures  and 
output  plans  to  the  national  plan. 

This  Is  fully  compatible  with  the  planning 
which  big  business  organizations  carry  out 
on  their  own.  The  Humphrey-Javlts  bill 
would  attempt  to  fit  and  shape  Individual 
Industry  plans  into  a  rational  plan  for  the 
whole  economy. 

Under  Humphrey-Javlts,  an  Economic 
Planning  Board  In  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  design  a  national  economic  plan. 
The  board  would  be  aided  by  a  public-private 
national  advisory  committee  and  would  seek 
the  "active  participation  of  state  and  local 
government  and  private  sector  organizations. 
This  planning  work  would  be  supervised  by 
a  council  made  up  of  cabinet  officers  and 
other  leading  economic  officials. 

When  a  plan  was  prepared  and  agreed  to 
by  the  president.  It  would  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress for  debate  and  modification.  Finally, 
Congres  If  it  agreed,  would  pass  a  resolution 
on  a  plan  to  be  transmitted  to  the  president. 
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The  plan  might  again  be  adjusted  by  the 
president  and  the  revised  plan  approved  or 
rejected  by  Congress. 

Ultimately,  the  agreed  plan  would  serve  as 
a  guide  for  budgeting  in  the  government. 
Every  agency  head  would  have  to  show  the 
consistency  of  his  proposed  budget  with  the 
national  plan.  Private  planning  would  be 
voluntary,  but  the  national  goals  would  be 
valuable  guideposts  for  business  planning. 

The  whole  Idea  of  planning  appears  to  be 
anathema  to  the  Ford  administration.  In 
agriculture,  where  planning  has  been  working 
reasonably  well  for  many  years  under  several 
administrations,  the  system  has  been 
dropped.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz 
does  not  believe  in  using  the  acreage  adjust- 
ment, commodity  loans  and  other  Instru- 
ments of  the  1973  farm  act  for  stabilizing 
prices  and  supplies.  Instead,  he  preaches  a 
sort  of  primitive  "free  market"  philosophy 
and  shuns  any  government  effort  to  interfere. 

But  the  Ford  admlnistratilon  is  alarmed 
and  even  attempting  some  planning  in  the 
field  of  energy.  The  crisis  in  the  oil  business 
may  move  Ford  and  other  anti-planners  in 
the  direction  of  the  Humphrey-Javlts  bill, 
even  if  food  and  agriculture  problems  do 
not. 

The  free  market  is  fine  when  it  Is  free. 
But  when  it  is  dominated  by  such  giants  as 
the  OPEC  cartel  and  huge  blocs  of  business 
and  union  labor  economic  power,  then  a 
stronger  government  hand  In  coordination, 
setting  objectives  In  the  public  Interest,  seems 
more  and  more  attractive. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  business  men  who 
have  admired  the  planning  efforts  In  Japan 
and  Europe  believe  national  planning  here 
is  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  private-en- 
terprise, capitalist  system.  Certainly  the  per- 
sistence of  9  per  cent  unemployment  moves 
people  to  seek  desperate  remedies. 

The  cooperation  of  private  sector  economic 
institutions  with  the  national  government 
is  a  non-radical,  non-ideological  procedure 
for  making  modern  economic  systems  work 
better  for  agreed  national  objectives. 


DESPITE  RECESSION,  PRICES  STILL 
GOING  UP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
New  York  small  businessman  recently 
felt  compelled  to  purchase  several  very 
expensive  column  inches  of  advertising 
space  in  the  New  York  Times  to  vent 
his  anger  about  the  impact  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kipness,  proprietor  of  Pier 
52  Restaurant,  has  found,  like  so  many 
others,  that  abating  inflation  has  left 
us  with  no  panacea.  As  I  have  empha- 
sized many  times  in  recent  days,  the 
administration's  lack  of  responsiveness 
to  the  true  supply-cost-profit  push  pres- 
sure has  contributed  greatly  to  the  per- 
sistence of  inflation  while  people  lose 
jobs  and  real  earning  power. 

Since  the  Congressional  Record  does 
not  sell  advertising  space,  and  his  mes- 
sage is  so  Important,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Kipness'  open  letter  to 
President  Ford  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Open  Letter  to  President  Ford! 
To  the  President: 

Whenever  you're  on  TV  I  make  It  my  busi- 
ness to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

I    listened    with    great    interest    to    last 


week's  address  and  was  particularly  elated 
when  you  stated  that  Infiation  in  the  United 
States  Is  now  over.  I  rushed  over  to  my  Pier 
62  Restaurant  and  happily  told  the  manager 
that  we'd  soon  be  lowering  many  of  the 
prices  on  our  menu.  It  was  the  most  genuine 
touch  of  optimism  I'd  felt  about  the  economy 
In  many  a  month,  but  alas  it  was  short  lived. 

I  phoned  my  various  purveyors  and  one  by 
one  they  Informed  me  that  they  had  indeed 
heard  your  speech  but  that  as  far  as  they 
could  see  the  fact  is  that  prices  are  still  very 
much   on   the   rise. 

With  all  due  respect,  sir,  I  must  say  I 
don't  know  whom  to  believe — or  what  to 
do.  By  way  of  example — "Lulu  the  Lobster," 
a  fabulous  4>4  pounder  priced  at  $21,  is  a 
big  favorite  with  my  customers: 

I've  been  determined  to  hold  the  price  line 
on  "Lulu"  but  my  supplier  tells  me  the  price 
of  lobster  can  only  keep  going  up  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Frankly,   Mr.   President,   like   many  other 
American  businessmen,  I'm  a  bit  confused. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Joe  Kipness. 


SENATOR    STAFFORD    URGES    THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  SIGN  S.  66 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  before  him  S.  66  the 
Nurses  Training  Act  and  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  and  because  of  its  impact  on 
health  care  in  this  country,  I  would  urge 
that  budgetary  problems  be  put  aside  and 
the  bill  be  signed. 

Previous  Nurse  Training  Act  legisla- 
tion has  produced  many  benefits  for  my 
State,  Vermont,  through  special  project 
grants,  school  construction,  and  student 
financial  assistance.  Vermont  depends 
heavily  on  Federal  moneys  for  its  3 
schools  of  nursing  and  more  than  650 
nursing  students. 

For  example,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971  established  a  special  project'  grant 
for  curriculum  development  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  School  of  Nursing's 
baccalaureate  program.  A  special  project 
grant  made  possible  the  nursing  school's 
family  nurse  practitioner  program,  espe- 
cially important  to  Vermont's  rural 
areas. 

At  Castleton  State  College  in  Castle- 
ton,  Vt.,  nurse  training  funds  through  a 
special  project  grant  provides  for  a  study 
for  increasing  the  number  of  qualified 
nurse  practitioners. 

Nurse  Training  Act  funds  in  part  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  the 
Lyman  S.  Rowell  building  for  nursing 
and  allied  health  services  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont. 

Another  significant  area  where  Federal 
moneys  have  served  nursing  education 
well  in  Vermont  is  in  the  area  of  student 
financial  assistance.  Nearly  29  percent  of 
the  university's  480  nursing  students  re- 
ceived Federal  aid  during  the  1974-75 
school  year.  The  assistance  was  not 
enough,  however,  because  there  was 
$48,623  in  unmet  requests  for  aid. 

The  university's  school  of  nursing  re- 
ceived $67,337  in  capitation  grants  in 
1974-75.  These  grants  have  been  essen- 
tial to  hire  faculty,  expand  programs,  and 
increase  enrollments. 

Vermont,  like  many  other  States,  needs 


this  Federal  support  for  nurse  training 
programs  in  order  to  develop  quality  edu- 
cation and  improve  health  services  for  its 
citizens. 

This  bill  also  provides  support  for  12 
important  health  services  programs.  It  is 
a  major  health  bill.  Failure  of  its  enact- 
ment could  have  a  major  negative  impact 
on  health  care  in  this  country.  I  urge  the 
President  to  sign  it. 


CONFERENCE    ON    SECURITY    AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  next  week 
leaders  of  35  nations  will  meet  in  Hel- 
sinki to  sign  a  document  which  has  re- 
sulted from  2'/i  years  of  negotiations  at 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe — CSCE.  These  negotia- 
tions have  been  supported  enthusiasti- 
cally by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  participating  West- 
ern nations,  the  Conference  results  are 
mixed  at  best.  A  succinct  analysis  of  the 
Conference  appears  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Newsweek,  "Cold  War  to  Cold  Peace," 
by  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr.  of  Newsweek's 
Moscow  Bureau.  Mr.  Friendly  formerly 
served  as  coimsel  to  my  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  his  analytical 
ability,  his  judgment,  and  his  sense  of 
history.  His  recent  article  is  a  concise 
and  cogent  presentation  of  the  complex 
issues  of  European  security,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cold  War  to  Cold  Peace 
(By  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr.) 

Unless  some  last-minute  hitches  crop  up. 
leaders  of  35  nations  will  soon  converge  in 
Europe  to  sign  what  amounts  to  an  ersatz 
peace  pact,  a  document  that  defines  the 
boundaries  of  post-World  War  II  Europe 
30  years  after  the  fact.  Couched  In  the  elusive 
language  of  diplomats,  the  document,  writ- 
ten to  the  specifications  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
declares  Europe's  frontiers  Inviolable,  but 
says  they  are  amenable  to  peaceful  change.  It 
abjures  the  xise  of  force,  but  does  not  rule 
out  the  threat  of  force.  It  pledges  noninter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  signa- 
tories, but  does  not  specifically  forbid  Inter- 
ference in  such  affairs.  Finally,  it  endorses 
"respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,"  subject,  however,  to  respect  for 
local  laws  and  traditions,  which  may  limit 
such  rights  and  freedoms. 

All  this  delicate  compromise  refiects  the 
work  of  Eastern-  and  Western-bloc  delegates 
to  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe  (CSCE),  a  30-month-old  ne- 
gotiating marathon  now  drawing  to  a  weary 
close.  The  delegates  are  aiming  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  security  con- 
ference at  a  gala  summit  in  Helsinki  begin- 
ning July  30.  But  even  as  the  summit  prep- 
arations begin,  many  Westerners  are  won- 
dering Just  bow  much  security  they  have 
won.  Was  so  much  time  and  effort  really  nec- 
essary to  declare  a  formal  end  to  the  cold 
war,  only  to  Inaugurate  what  a  British  com- 
mentator caUs  "the  cold  peace"? 

The  Russians  seem  to  be  taking  great 
pleasure  in   the  document  formalizing  the 
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CSCE.  Never  mind  that  It  Is  a  nonblndlng 
agreement  that  one  VS.  negotiator  calls  "a 
masterpiece  of  weasel-wording";  It  still  goes 
a  long  way  toward  assuaging  Soviet  insecu- 
rity. As  Russian  officials  see  It.  the  CSCE 
agreement  in  Helsinki  will  confirm  their  he- 
gemony in  the  socialist  bloc.  EquaUy  im- 
portant it  will  promote  Moscow's  image  as 
a  good  neighbor  to  the  confrontation-weary 
democracies  of  the  West. 

While  Moscow  derives  that  psychic  bonus 
from  the  summit  (the  largest  gathering  of 
heads  of  state  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
sought  to  freeze  the  European  status  quo 
160  years  ago) ,  the  West  earns  some  benefits 
as  weU.  From  the  beginning  it  has  Unked  its 
support  of  the  CSCE  to  Russian  support  for 
negotiations  to  reduce  military  forces  in 
Ex^ope.  So  far  the  mutual,  balanced  force 
reduction  (MBPR)  talks  in  Vienna  have  been 
stalemated.  But  once  the  Helsinki  summit 
^ti."'^^™^**™  diplomats  say.  progress 

^«t^%^^  ^^  "^^  ^"^"^^  the  "acid 
test    of  the  Soviets'  sincerity  on  detente 

..>J°w^^.°'*'-  ■"**  Westerners  also  hope  that 
n^f***.  t*^"-tbe  section  of  the  CSCE 
negotiations  dealing  with  humanitarian  is- 
oV!^*°♦"^°^*  '°*°  *°  "asplrational  code 
?/n^^"*'*7°'  ^"^^^  "^^  ^^^^  is  that  the 
^nguage  of  the  agreement  Is  riddled  with 
loc^ho  ee.  As  it  stands,  basket  three  ^u^sS 
countries  only  to  "look  favorably  on"3ra! 
tlons  to  reunite  families  and  to  "encovSaKe" 
l^l^  '°'.*'^*  international  dlstrlbuSof 

hl^.^1^*^';.^^'  ^^"«  tb«  West  may 
have  scored  a  theoretical  point  by  Insisting 
that  cooperation  between  East  and  W^had 
to  mc  ude  freer  movement  of  people  a^ 
Ideas,  m  practice  basket  three  provW^rela- 
Uvely  empty.  For  Instance,  although  Ugr^te 
Wertem  Journalists  visas  good  for  mnl^Te 
trtps  in  and  out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  d^l 

toan^thTv^h'"*  '^^^'^'^^  ^'^y  ''^"^r  «b^^e 

th^Tf  !"*'^'  *^"*  '^  «"««  possblllty  that 
the  Western  nations  wiU  use  the  "code  of 
conduct"  as  a  test  of  Soviet  compUancTwlth 
the  concepts  of  CSCE.  "Even  though  weTe 
S^Vf"'^*  *  ^^^"^  document."  explained  onl 
^^  o^th'P'"'""'-  "*^'^  P"^  h^man-rlghts 

S^c^rvTollfti^^h^.^— ^^^^^^^^^ 

x^a^Lvsr  ..-*  of^gi^^SLs^-; 

£c"^1  h^Ke  r^Sonr rn-S^'s^'- 
v^et  success.  On  the  much  ballyhc^l^^llS: 

^uLTiflfl^^.  '"^"^  for^mllltL?^- 
Se  of  m.^^.*°  ^  *^°^  21  days  advance 

^a^^S^^he^lia^ 
Explaining     that     penchant    to    visitors 

SriffaS'*^,;  I  "°'°'  Politburo  adSsTon 
^«1=.^  "•  ^""**^^  ^  centuries  of  Russian 
isolation  among  hostUe  neighbors  and  Justi- 

su^h^'r^H''  "^  "  *"*P°°  «'  self-defense.  But 
Tuition  abnf'J'**"  ^"''^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^'^d^rd 
?he  w^ft^o  Moscow's  policy:  how  far  does 
Union  on  ,t  ^*  *°/°  '"  accepting  the  Soviet 
Union  on  its  own  terms  before  winning  reclp- 

J^'S^'^'^^P'*'''*  °'  *^e  Western  status  quo' 
fhV:  T"^"  *°  «'°»l>o«y  the  Soviet  principle 
that  What  3  ours  is  ours  and  what's  yours 
is  negotiable.  MBFR  may  force  Moscow's  hand 
more  clearly,  but  no  "charter  of  European 
relations"  will  put  much  of  a  brake  on  its 
drive  for  self-assertion.  "The  only  thing  you 
can  be  sure  of  about  the  follow-up  to  CSCE," 
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says  a  cynical  European  ambassador.  "Is  that 
Brezhnev  will  launch  a  new  peace  offensive 
as  soon  as  he's  tucked  this  one  under  his 
belt.  The  Soviets  think  they  can  talk  the 
West  Into  a  sense  of  security  because  the 
message  they're  putting  out  is  what  we  want 
to  hear.  Often,  I'm  afraid  they  are  right." 

It  may  be  Just  an  Irrelevant  historical  note, 
but  Russia.  Austria  and  Prussia  followed  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  by  forming  the  Holy  Al- 
liance and  appealing  to  Christian  rulers  to 
live  as  brothers  and  preserve  the  peace  in 
Europe.  A  British  statesman  dismissed  this 
as  "sublime  mysticism,"  but  the  alliance  did 
serve  as  a  Justification  for  Czar  Alexander  I 
to  offer  his  troops  for  use  In  conflicts  as  far 
from  home  as  Italy.  Now  160  years  later,  the 
"troops"  may  be  local  Communist  activists  In 
Italy  or  Portugal,  but  It  seems  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  Russaln  Interpretation  of 
brotherhood  Is  unchanged. 


EFFORTS  TO  SAVE  FRANKFORD 
ARSENAL  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  drafted  a  letter  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  this  letter  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Deab  Editor:  I  reject  Mr.  Ewart  Rouse's 
entirely  Inaccurate  references  to  me  In  his 
July  3  story  regarding  the  U.S.  District 
Court's  decision  to  turn  down  the  request  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  delegation 
which  asked  that  the  Arsenal  be  kept  open. 

The  saving  of  the  Arsenal — the  saving  of 
Jobs  at  the  Arsenal — has  been  an  abiding  and 
active  commitment  of  mine  since  the  initial 
announcement  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
November  23.  1974,  of  its  intentions  to  shut 
down  the  Arsenal. 

This  concern  has  not  been  one  of  cheap 
politics,  and  I  deeply  resent  Mr.  Rouse,  in  a 
so-called  "news  story,"  giving  credence  to 
Congressman  Eilberg's  charge  that  the  latest 
setback  In  these  efforts  is  my  "fault." 
Throughout  these  many  months  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Mr.  Lewandowskl,  head 
of  the  Arsenal  Employees  Union,  and  union 
members  in  every  way  possible  to  keep  the 
Arsenal  from  being  closed. 

Mr.  Lewandowskl  and  the  union  members 
know  how  hard  I  have  been  working  on 
their  behalf,  and  how  hard  I  continue  to 
work  on  their  behalf.  I  would  appreciate  the 
opportunity  In  your  newspaper  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

First  of  all,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Penta- 
gon's initial  announcement,  I  Immediately 
called  both  Secretary  of  Defense  Schles- 
inger  and  then-Secretary  of  the  Army  Cal- 
laway to  personally  advise  them  of  my  op- 
position to  the  closing. 

On  November  29— Just  six  days  after  the 
announcement — I  arranged  for  Mayor  Rlzzo, 
Senator  Schwelker  and  myself  to  meet  with 
President  Ford  and  Secretary  Callaway  at 
the  White  House.  At  that  time,  we  presented 
a  proposal  by  the  City  of  PhUadelphla  to 
construct  a  new  facility.  Since  that  meeting 
I  have  had  personal  conversations  with  the 
President,  Secretary  Schleslnger  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  in  an  effort  to  express 
my  strongest  hopes  for  a  favorable  decision 
on  the  Arsenal. 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  numerous  meet- 
ings with  members  of  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation to  weigh  all  avenues  which  we  might 
pursue  In  our  mutual  desire  to  retain  the 
Arsenal.  All  of  these  discussions  took  place 
with  full  knowledge  and  consideration  of 


Mayor  Rizzo's  efforts  to  achieve  a  favorable 
decision. 

I  personally  contacted  the  Comptroller 
General  to  express  my  support  of  an  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  deter- 
mine the  acceptability  of  procedures  used  by 
the  Defense  Department  in  deciding  that  the 
Arsenal  should  be  closed.  The  GAO  decision, 
regrettably,  stated  that  the  Army's  plans 
were  In  compliance  with  proper  procedure. 

Following  this,  at  my  request,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Senator  John  Stennls,  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  that  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond,  agreed  to  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  If  the  Army  was  violat- 
ing the  so-called  "Arsenal  Act"  In  planning 
to  phase  out  the  Arsenal.  During  the  period 
of  that  study,  then-Secretary  Callaway 
agreed  to  my  request  to  delay  plans  to  close 
the  Arsenal  pending  outcome  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  study. 

Senators  Stennls  and  Thurmond,  after  an 
investigation,  advised  me  that  under  existing 
law,  the  Act  would  not  be  violated  by  the 
closing  of  the  Arsenal. 

Then,  I  Joined  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion In  supporting  the  union  workers'  lawsuit 
to  block  the  closing,  and  I  have  agreed  to  Join 
any  appeal  to  a  higher  court  the  union 
workers  wish  to  pursue. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  that  the  Inquirer 
has  failed  to  report  these  efforts  which  are 
in  the  interest  of  saving  Jobs  and  instead  says 
that  I  am  somehow  at  "fault." 

The  fault  tnily  lies  with  those  members  of 
Congress  who  voted  to  cut  defense  appropria- 
tions. It  Is  a  fact  that  defense  installations 
cannot  be  cut  without  cutting  Jobs. 

I  voted  against  cuts  in  defense  spending. 
The  final  defense  appropriations  bill  for  FY 
1975  was  approved  at  a  level  of  $4.3  billion 
less  than  the  President's  budget  request  of 
$87  billion.  One  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of 
my  efforts  is  Congressman  Ellberg,  who  la 
on  record  as  having  wanted  to  slash  the  de- 
fense budget  by  an  additional  $2.2  billion. 

I  am  proud  of  my  efforts  to  save  Frankford 
Arsenal.  I  am  proud  of  my  voting  record 
which  Is  for  Jobs  In  the  military.  I  believe 
that  I  have  led  the  fight  to  save  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal  In  Philadelphia.  I  will  continue 
to  lead  the  fight,  the  demagogues  notwith- 
standing, and  I  am  grateful  to  your  news- 
paper for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  docu- 
ment the  facts. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  oppo- 
nents of  the  Genocide  Treaty  have  stated 
that  once  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the 
United  States  would  be  obligated  to  pre- 
vent or  suppress  genocide  wherever  it 
appears  in  the  world.  They  seem  to  be 
concerned  that  the  United  States  would 
have  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  a 
watchdog  for  International  human 
rights. 

This  is  not  so.  In  fact,  the  convention 
only  obligates  contracting  parties  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  genocide  In  their  own 
territory.  This  would  of  course  go  along 
with  the  human  rights  laws  already  in 
effect  in  this  coimtry. 

Article  Vm  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
provides  means  by  which  the  appro- 
priate organs  of  the  United  Nations  may 
be  called  upon  by  any  contracting  party 
to  prevent  and  suppress  acts  of  geno- 
side.  Clearly,  it  Is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  geno- 
cide In  other  countries.  However,  the 
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treaty  does  offer  us  an  appropriate  chan- 
nel to  voice  our  complaints  concerning 
other  countries. 

Once  again  It  becomes  obvious  that 
the  Genocide  Treaty  is  a  document  that 
closely  resembles  the  ideals  and  laws  of 
this  Nation.  In  no  way  does  it  contra- 
dict any  of  the  American  goals,  it  only 
complements  and  offers  added  strength 
to  them.  However,  until  the  United 
States  ratifies  this  treaty,  the  world  will 
always  be  able  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  our  Government.  Therefore,  I  once 
again  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  without  fur- 
ther delay. 


THE  spmrr  op  vmi 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Virginia  Military  Institute, 
throughout  Its  long  history,  has  inspired 
intense  loyalty  among  its  students  and 
Its  alumni. 

Having  attended  VMI  myself,  I  may 
not  be  in  a  perfect  position  to  make  an 
objective  appraisal,  but  I  have  long  felt 
that  the  admiration  felt  for  this  institu- 
tion by  its  student  body  and  graduates  is 
well  deserved. 

Recently  the  VMI  class  of  1960  held 
its  15th  reunion.  On  that  occasion,  an 
address  saluting  the  spirit  of  VMI  was 
delivered  by  John  B.  Cary,  a  member  of 
that  class,  an  attorney  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  a  vice 
president  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Chapter  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Mr.  Cary  ably  summed  up  the  feelings 
of  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
VMI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Cary's  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Spmrr  or  VMI 

The  theme  of  my  few  remarks  tonight  has 
something  to  do  with  self-appraisal.  And, 
as  I  was  thinking  about  what  to  say,  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  I  shouldn't  take  a 
hard  look  at  myself,  and  see  how  much  I 
had  changed.  And  I  began  to  wonder  even 
more  .  .  .  whether  I  was  the  same  person 
at  all  as  I  was  when  I  was  a  cadet.  So  I 
started  at  the  logical  place:  my  body.  I  got 
out  my  old  coatee  and  began  to  put  it  on. 
I  buttoned  a  couple  of  buttons;  I  got  down 
to  aboiit  three,  maybe  four;  and  I  stopped. 
I  couldn't  go  any  further.  For  the  sake  of 
completeness,  however,  I  fastened  my  collar, 
and  then  I  turned  around  and  looked  in  the 
mirror.  And  that  gave  me  my  answer:  I'm 
one  hell  of  a  lot  different  than  I  was  back 
then.  There's  no  getting  around  it.  And  I 
was  wondering  how  much  we'd  all  changed  . . . 
how  much,  Indeed,  we  have  left  of  what 
we  were  when  we  were  cadets. 

Looking  at  our  familiar  faces,  I  see  us  stlU 
In  our  blouses  and  white  ducks,  and  drink- 
ing beer  out  of  milkshake  cups.  Yet,  almost 
fifteen  years  have  passed  since  we  tossed 
our  shakos  In  the  cou]i;yard  that  June  day 
in  1960.  And,  since  then,  it  has  been  a  long 
and  sometimes  an  upblU  road  for  all  of  us 
In  many  ways. 

This  reunion  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock 
of  ourselves,  both  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
class.  We  have  been  out  of  VMI  long  enough 
to  have  gained  some  degree  of  perspective. 


but  not  to  the  point  that  we're  unable  to 
put  it  to  use.  So  let's  take  a  moment  to 
recall  who  we  once  were;  examine  ourselves 
to  see  who  we  are  now;  and  look  ahead  to 
consider  who  we  perhaps  may  become. 

We  have  attained,  hopefully,  a  fair  amount 
of  success  as  others  see  us,  and  we  will  un- 
doubtedly go  on  to  accomplish  more.  But 
success  is  far  more  than  outer  appearances, 
and  it  results  from  far  more  than  luck.  We 
have  learned  by  now  that  the  goals  we  set 
are  often  harder  to  win  than  they  appear. 
And  also,  that  getting  there  Is  more  than 
half  the  fun. 

But  we  know  we  can  win  these  goals 
through  the  process  of  continuing  inner 
growth.  And  that  growth,  in  turn,  comes 
from  considerable  and  wisely  directed  effort. 
I  believe  each  of  us  is  seeking  self-fulfiU- 
ment  according  to  his  lights,  and  Is  progress- 
ing In  his  quest. 

We  certainly  can't  credit  VMI  entirely  for 
that.  Wives,  parents,  teachers,  friends  and 
native  attributes  have  all  played  their  part 
In  fashioning  what  we  are  tonight.  And  of 
course,  after  we  had  graduated,  we  soon 
found  we  were  very  much  on  our  own. 

Nevertheless,  the  years  we  spent  here  left 
their  mark.  They  unquestionably  gave  us  a 
solid  foundation  for  lifelong  Intellectual  de- 
velopment. And  more,  perhaps  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  they  gave  us  at  least  three  rare 
and  lasting  qualities  of  character.  We  can  be 
thankful  for  that.  For  Intellect  without  char- 
acter Is  useless;  or,  worse,  as  recent  events 
In  Washington  have  reminded  us,  potentially 
dangerous. 

First,  we  gained  self-reliance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  sometimes  latent  resources. 
For  the  giants  of  the  modern  philosophy  of 
individual  achievement  have  nothing  on  the 
wisdom  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  If  only  by 
osmosis,  the  enduring  truth  of  his  maxim, 
that  you  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be, 
was  branded  on  our  souls  Just  as  It  is  chiseled 
above  the  Arch.  Otherwise,  we  could  not  have 
become  the  full-fledged  alunml  we  first  as- 
pired to  be.  And,  might  I  add  parenthetically, 
how  many  others  have  taken  paragraphs  at- 
tempting to  say  what  Jackson  did  so  suc- 
cinctly, and  not  said  it  nearly  as  well? 

But  Jackson  was  plainly  not  referring 
merely  to  external  labels.  Rather,  his  state- 
ment must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  whole 
naan  concept  with  which  VMI  has  tradition- 
ally imbued — or  should  I  say  beaten  Into? — 
Its  sons.  Naturally  enough,  as  cadets  few  of 
us  understood  its  full  meaning.  But  now, 
some  years  later,  perhaps  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  this  thought  is  probably  the 
single  greatest  secret  of  success.  Stated  an- 
other way.  It  says  you  can  do  it  if  you  really 
think  you  can.  It  tells  us  if  we  believe  in 
ourselves,  we  haven't  begun  to  discover  the 
depth  of  our  potential.  And  that  we  should 
pursuo  our  own  brand  of  excellence,  and  are 
limited  only  by  the  extent  of  our  horizon 
and  the  strength  of  our  determination. 

Next,  we  learned  perseverance  in  the  face 
of  the  adversity  we  must  all  Inevitably  con- 
front. The  spirit  we  learned  as  cadets  is  our 
way  of  life,  for  we  are  a  fiercely  proud  lot, 
and  we  do  not  quit.  And  that  spirit  is  no 
less  real  for  aU  its  curious  eluslveness  of 
definition.  We  have  the  courage  to  endure 
with  equanimity  the  hardships  that  come 
our  way,  and  the  strength  to  react  grace- 
fully under  pressure.  By  facing  those  chal- 
lenges unflinchingly,  we  gained  the  wisdom 
to  recognize  undreamt  of  opportunities  and 
blessings. 

And,  finally,  the  concepts  of  duty  and 
honor  were  woven  Into  our  everyday  lives. 
We  do  what  we  say  we  vtIU  do  without  fail, 
and  oiu-  word  is  our  bond.  We  do  not  shirk 
the  hard  right  for  the  easy  wrong.  We  do 
what  we  know  to  be  the  right  thing,  in  the 
very  best  way  that  we  can.  And  we  do  It 


when  it  needs  to  be  done,  even  under  severe 
adversity.  We  know  the  consequences  of  ad- 
hering to  mediocrity,  and  that  our  rewards 
are  usually  commensurate  with  our  contri- 
butions. Hence,  we  go  the  extra  mile,  and  we 
go  it  honorably  and  well  with  that  "energy, 
efficiency  and  rellablUty"  for  which  our 
alumni  are  rightly  noted.  For  considering  the 
demands  VMI  placed  on  us,  how  could  It 
possibly  be  otherwise? 

Colonel  Dlllard  once  said  how  sad  it  was 
that,  for  some,  their  cadetshlps  would  be 
the  high  point  of  their  Uves.  That  hasn't  been 
so  for  us.  ViTien  we  left  the  Institute,  we 
mdnt  leave  behind  what  we  learned  there. 
Rather,  I  trust,  we  have  applied  that  knowl- 
edge along  whichever  paths  we  have  chosen 
to  travel.  And  this  even  though  we  perhaps 
couldn't  define  what  we  were  applying  or 
weren't  even  conscious  of  the  process  In  so 
doing,  we  found  we  were  able  to  meet  life 
on  our  own  terms.  To  us,  then,  graduation 
was  but  one  more  step  in  our  self -develop- 
ment. The  company  gathered  here  tonight 
bears  living  testament  to  that  fact. 

These  are  but  some  aspects  of  our  splendid 
heritage.  With  that  heritage  we  can  control 
our  destinies.  And  that  is  power— and  re- 
sponsibility—of  an  awesome  degree  What 
use  we  make  of  it  is  up  to  us.  Let  us  guard 
It  Jealously,  for  the  quaUtles  we  possess  by 
its  virtue  are  no  ordinary  ones,  at  least  In 
these  times. 

Let  us  never  change  in  respect  to  those 
attributes.  For  that  is  the  best  reason  for 
being  here  tonight:  to  remember  the  qualities 
we  earned  here,  and  to  replenish  our  supply 
If  need  be.  For  these  qualities  will  take  us 
wherever  we  want  to  go. 

Yet  there  is  a  part  of  us  that  will  never 
leave  the  barracks.  That,  too,  is  all  to  the 
good.  Time  has  healed  the  wounds  of  oup 
cadet  days  with  a  film  of  more-or-less  pleas- 
ant memories.  And  that  mystic  VMI  syn- 
drome, once  contracted.  Is  delightfully  in- 
curable. For  we  have  gained  yet  something 
else  from  VMI:  the  unique  privilege  of  be- 
longing to  the  finest  fraternity  In  the  world 
The  price  of  admission  was  damned  stiff 
and  it  Included  bruised  egos  and  butts.  I 
think  most  of  us  believe  the  rewards  we 
earned  were  worth  the  price. 

That  fraternity  Is  not  limited  to  our  Class. 
It  includes  all  who  admire  and  love  VMI,  as 
well  as  those  who  wore  the  gray.  It  Is  a 
treasure  of  Incomparable  value,  of  which 
this  reunion  is  but  a  symbol.  And  we  stand 
together,  both  as  members  of  our  Class  and 
of  our  alunml  body.  Let  us  gladly  help  those 
who  need  it,  and  welcome  the  counsel  and 
friendship  of  those  who  offer  It.  For  such 
loyalty  will  enrich  our  lives  In  ways  not  im- 
mediately apparent;  and  that  richness  will 
grow  with  the  passing  years. 

I'll  close  with  two  wishes  and  some  thanks. 
First,  let  each  of  us  return  five  years  hence 
And  second,  Godspeed  til  next  we  meet. 

Thank  you  for  being  yourselves.  You  are 
the  finest  people  I  know.  God  bless  you. 


MAINE'S  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Thomas  Business  Review, 
published  by  Thomas  College  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  is  devoted  to  Issues  of  con- 
cern to  Maine's  fishing  industry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  In 
this  issue  be  printed  in  the  Record:  "The 
Fishing  Industry  in  Maine,"  by  Nathaniel 
Barrows,  who  is  president  of  the  non- 
profit organization.  Fisheries  Commu- 
nications, and  publisher  of  its  monthly 
paper,  Maine  Commercial  Fisheries; 
"Law  of  the  Sea  Conference:   Geneva 
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Session,"  by  John  Norton  Moore,  Deputy 
Special  Representative  to  the  President 
for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference;  and 
my  own  article  entitled  "The  Case  for  a 
200-Mile  Fishing  Limit." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 
as  follows: 

The  Fishing  Industry  in  Maini:: 

Resoitbces,  Peopix,  Economics 

(By  Nathaniel  Barrows) 

.  .  .  fishermen  look  upon  their  occupation 
and  gain  satisfaction  from  their  work  in  a 
much  dliferent  way  than  do  comparable 
landbound  workers.  The  Ideational  findings 
add  further  support  to  our  contention  that 
fishing  is  not  simply  an  occupation,  but  a 
way  of  life,  having  more  influence  on  the 
feelings  of  individuals  and  being  more  per- 
vasive in  their  lives  than  most  landbound 
occupations.* 

•John  J.  Poggie  and  Carl  Gersuny,  "Fisher- 
men of  Galilee,"  Marine  Bulletin  Series  Num- 
ber 17  (Sociology  and  Anthropology — Sea 
Grant,  University  of  Rhode  Island) 

A  special  combination  of  resources,  people, 
and  economics  in  Maine  has  produced  a  way 
of  life  which  is  unique  to  this  state  and  per- 
haps to  the  nation.  Of  the  18,000  Maine  resi- 
dents now  licensed  by  the  Department  of 
Marine  Resources  to  handle  seafood,  per- 
haps half  make  most  of  their  living  from 
harvesting  or  handling  seafood  in  some  way. 
Through  a  combination  of  laws  and  tradi- 
tions, the  other  license  holders  are  able  to 
enjoy  access  to  the  marine  resources  of  the 
state  to  supplement  their  incomes  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  following  article  is  an  overview  of  the 
resources,  people,  and  economics  which  make 
up  this  unique  Indvistry. 

RESOURCES 

Take  a  look  at  a  map  of  the  Maine  coast.  As 
the  crow  files,  it  is  less  than  300  miles  from 
Kittery  to  Eastport;  but  stretching  out  all 
the  peninsulas,  coves,  and  bays,  it  is  over  a 
3,000-mlle  distance.  Within  these  3,000  miles 
and  the  adjacent  offshore  waters  of  the  Oulf 
of  Maine  lies  a  unique  combination  of  fea- 
tures which  produces  one  of  the  richest  ma- 
rine resource  areas,  for  its  size,  in  the  world. 

The  coast  is  south-facing.  This  means 
direct  sunlight  shines  into  the  coves  and 
inlets  to  supply  photosynthetlc  energy  for 
the  whole  eco-system. 

A  number  of  rivers,  large  and  small,  most 
relatively  unpoUuted  and  free  of  silt,  pro- 
vide estuarlan  discharge  of  basic  nutrients 
into  the  coastal  waters.  These  coastal  waters 
move,  for  three  seasons,  in  a  counter-clock- 
wise motion  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  Maine.  This  means  that  the  nutrients  and 
energy  present  in  the  immediate  offshore 
waters  are  carried  around  and  through  the 
spawning  grounds  for  the  major  commercial 
fish  species  on  the  offshore  banks  In  the 
Gulf  of  Maine.  The  spawn  and  fish  from  these 
groimds,  in  turn,  tend  to  be  carried  around 
and  along  the  coast. 

Just  as  there  Is  more  and  diverse  animal 
and  plant  life  in  the  z»ne  between  field  and 
forest,  there  tends  to  be  more  salt  water  fish 
and  plant  life  in  Intertldal  and  immediate 
offshore  zones  of  the  ocean.  Maine,  with  what 
the  geologists  call  a  "drowned"  coastline,  has 
thousands  of  Islands,  coves,  and  marshes 
which  provide,  with  this  flow  of  nutrients, 
ideal  growing  areas  for  a  rich  ab\indance 
and  diversity  of  marine  life — much  of  It 
commercially  harvestable. 

Because  of  its  unique  water  temperature 
range,  the  Maine  coastline  Is  at  the  southern 
limit  of  waters  frequented  by  many  northern 
species  of  fish  and  at  the  northern  limit 
frequented  by  many  southern  species  of 
fish. 


Because  Maine  has  been  a  "backward" 
state,  the  coastal  segment  of  its  economy 
never  went  through  the  heavy  industrializa- 
tion which  devastated  the  marine  resources 
of  the  states  to  the  south  through  its  ever- 
present  by-product — pollution.  Of  course  the 
marine  resources  of  the  state  have  not  es- 
caped pollution;  but  the  present  levels  have 
not  seriously  affected  the  marine  harvest 
in  most  areas.  However,  this  Idyllic  pictiure 
faces  challenges  In  two  areas,  both  caused 
by  mtin:  pollution  and  depletion  of  the  re- 
.  sources. 

Here  is  a  serious  inconsistency.  On  the 
one  hand,  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
by  industries,  towns,  and  Individuals  to  con- 
trol the  discharge  of  pollutants  Into  the 
marine  environment;  on  the  other  hand, 
incompatible  industrial  complexes,  such  as 
nuclear  plants  and  oil  refineries,  are  being 
considered. 

The  beauty  of  the  natural  system  is  that, 
free  of  pollution,  these  marine  resources  are 
renewable,  with  no  effort  by  man.  If,  however, 
too  much  effort  is  expended  by  man  in  har- 
vesting the  most  desirable  commercial 
species,  the  reproductive  capacity  of  this 
species,  despite  the  size  of  the  system  we 
are  talking  about,  will  break  down.  In  effect, 
the  short-term  commercial  gain  will  be  can- 
celed out  by  the  long-term  ecological  loss. 
For  it  takes  many  years  and  generations  for 
a  species  to  build  itself  back  up  once  serious 
depletion  takes  place.  This  sort  of  conserva- 
tion can  be  done  only  by  those  directly  in- 
volved:  the  fishermen. 
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THE   PEOPLE 

lat  about  the  Maine  Fisherman?  Is  he 
(it  is  a  male-dominated  occupation)  the  last 
American  folk  hero,  embodying  the  old  Amer- 
ican virtues  of  self-reliance,  hard  work  and 
determination?  Or  Is  he  confined  to  fishing, 
by  accident  of  birth  or  geography,  because 
there  is  nothing  else,  or  because  he  can't 
cut  it  on  shore? 

Neither,  really.  These  and  other  tradi- 
tional cliches  don't  and  shouldn't  fit. 

Perhaps  the  overriding  truth  about  the 
people  in  the  Maine  marine  resource  In- 
dustry is  that  their  lives,  even  more  than 
those  of  farmers,  are  completely  regulated, 
on  a  dally  and  seasonal  basis,  by  the  rhythms 
of  the  natural  world  around  them.  This  Is 
not  to  be  glossed  over  lightly,  for  it  Is  a  con- 
cept completely  alien  to  the  9-5  world.  Tele- 
phones, time  clocks,  business  appointments, 
luncheon  conferences  are  not  part  of  this 
world. 

Instead,  the  weather,  the  tides,  the  tem- 
perature, the  movement  of  the  sun  and  moon 
are  the  factors  affecting  the  working  habits 
of  fishermen. 

Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  types  of 
personnel  who  derive  most  of  their  living 
from  the  sea,  from  the  clamdlgger,  to  the 
lobsterman,  to  the  draggerman,  to  the  her- 
ring packers.  The  majority  of  these  are  self- 
employed. 

Usually  the  rewards,  or  disappointments, 
are  immediate,  with  pay  following  the  sale 
of  each  day's  catch  or  dig.  At  sea,  there  are 
no  repair  services  for  the  on-the-water  fish- 
erman; thus  he  has  to  be  mechanic  and  re- 
pairman as  well.  Depending  on  no  one  but 
himself,  working  alone,  he  develops  pride 
and  self-reliance  as  part  of  his  work  ethic. 
Usually  the  amount  of  effort  expended  by  an 
individual  directly  affects  his  Income.  If  he 
doesn't  fish  or  whatever  on  a  given  day,  he 
makes  nothing,  unlike  his  shoreside  counter- 
part who  may  have  a  business  which  keeps 
going  even  if  he  is  home  or  away. 

The  fisherman's  chronic  problem  Is  short- 
sightedness. Because  of  his  "if-I-dont-it-to- 
day.-someone-else-will -tomorrow"  philoso- 
phy, conservation  Is  a  significant  problem. 
Another  problem  Is  what  could  be  called  aim 
of  vision.   With  his  ocean  perspective,  the 


fisherman  tends  to  ignore  land-based  activi- 
ties. Traditionally,  the  fishing  Industry  has 
been  removed  from  the  political  process 
which  has  resulted  in  political  naivete  and 
impotence.  This  aim  of  vision  also  causes 
conununicatlon  problems,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  public's  understanding 
about  the  resources,  people,  and  economics 
of  the  fishing  indvistry.  This  Is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  economics.  To  hear  a  fish- 
erman talk,  one  would  think  he  is  on  the 
verge  of  poverty,  isn't  catching  much  of  any- 
thing and  is  on  the  verge  of  being  put  out  of 
business  by  the  government.  Well,  this  may 
be  partly  true  or  not  true  at  all. 

The  "talk  poor"  ethic  is  all  part  of  the  re- 
source-exploltive  occupation.  Simply  put:  a 
fisherman's  territory  is  all-important.  If  he 
can  maintain  that  his  territory  is  not  all 
that  lucrative,  the  competition  for  it  will  not 
be  so  keen  and  he  will  be  better  able  to  nro- 
tect  It. 

On  the  whole,  the  "talk  poor"  ethic  has 
the  public  believing  that  the  average  fisher- 
man is  poor.  This  is  not  the  case. 

ECONOMICS 

Certainly  the  Maine  fishing  industry  has  a 
number  of  marginal  operators;  but  with  the 
increasing  overhead  involved  in  harvesting 
most  species  today,  the  marginal  operators 
cannot  endure. 

Instead,  fishing  is  big  business  in  the 
Maine  economy,  not  only  on  a  direct  landings 
level  (see  Appendix)  but  also  in  the  spin-off 
through  handling,  processing  and  resale  of 
the  product,  and  support  services. 

The  primary  landings  figures,  or  money 
paid  directly  for  seafood,  was  $41,411,142  for 
a  grand  total  of  147.823,259  pounds  of  fin- 
fish  and  shellfish  landed  In  Maine  ports  in 

The  figures  show  only  that  generated  by 
one  segment  of  the  seafood  industry,  the 
horizontal  harvesting  segment.  When  the 
amount  of  dollars  generated  by  the  process- 
ing, transporting,  retailing,  and  restaurant 
segments  are  figured  in  a  vertical  progression, 
the  total  worth  of  seafood  products  Is  In  the 
lOO's  of  millions  of  dollars. 

As  an  example,  let's  look  at  the  additional 
value  a  bushel  of  clams  has  when  followed 
along  the  chain.  A  digger  gets,  let's  say, 
around  the  current  price  of  $10  a  bushel  (an 
average  professional  digger  can  dig  between 
3  and  6  bushels  on  one  low  tide) .  The  buyer 
then  employs  some  people  to  shuck  these 
clams.  The  shucked  meats  are  now  worth 
three  times  as  much — $30 — when  sold.  A 
restaurateur  then  serves  these  meats  as  fried 
clams  bringing  him  a  total  of  $160  when 
sold,  or  16  times  the  original  value! 

Another  Important  aspect  of  figuring  the 
value  of  the  state's  fishing  Industry  is  the 
amount  of  capital  and  labor  tied  up  in  sup- 
portive services.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the 
downeast  fishing  towns,  the  total  economic 
livelihood  of  the  town  can  be  measured  by 
the  flow  of  lobsters  from  traps  to  the  refrig- 
erated trucks.  This  Is  deceptively  simple 
but  in  many  cases  true.  But  consider  the 
average  lobster  boat  on  its  mooring — a  pic- 
ture enshrined  on  calendars  and  magazine 
covers  as  the  image  of  Maine.  If  built  within 
the  last  5  years,  as  many  of  the  boats  are.  the 
basic  hull  and  engine  of  the  average  32'-38' 
lobster  boot  Is  worth  upwards  of  $20,000. 
Then  add  on  hydraulic  steering  and  pot 
hauler,  controls.  CB  radio,  depth  sounder 
and/or  recorder,  possibly  radar  and/or  Loran, 
and  the  Investment  approaches  $30-$35,000. 
Even  en  the  new  fiberglass-hulled  boats  over- 
head is  high,  demanding  services  of  boat- 
yards, mechanics  and  electronics  technicians 
and  investment  In  piers,  wharfs,  and  so  forth. 

Unfortunately,  the  art  of  economic  study 
In  the  fisheries  is  not  greatly  developed: 
otherwise  some  of  the  hidden  capital  and 
labor  spin-off  would  be  more  generally 
known  and  appreciated. 
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(Maine  fishermen  landed  147,823,259 lbs.  of  finfish  and  shellfish  In  1974  worth  $41,411,142.  However,  even  though  the  landings  were  up  4.505.000  lbs.  over  1973.  the  fishermen  were  paid  11  649  000  less 

for  their  product  than  in  the  previous  year| 


Alewives. 2,691,509  88,322  3,309,520  113,980 

Anglerfish 31,347  3,819 

Bluefish 59,029  5,472  29,665  3,868 

Cod 4,034,496  497,620  4,003,607  541,265 

Eels,  common 75,890  29,555  79,524  32,318 

Flounder 2,411,443  436,584  1,631,966  359,131 

Haddock 351,770  123,630  228,661  86,281 

Hake 299.682  29,039  3,815,149  269,105 

Halibut : 60,063  54,084  47,555  53,626 

Herring 37,229,185  1,079,550  47,397,980  1,792,546 

Mackerel 379,235  40,129  283,602  33,868 

Menhaden..... 6,935,560  143,693  10,148,600  155,089 

Ocean  Perch 36,091.575  2,577,955  30,626,106  2,326,643 

Pollock 2,356,762  187,118  3,593,862  328,653 

Salmon.  Atlantic 63  69  68  84 

Shad 588  69 

Shark 10,562  1,214  9,508  1,220 

Skate 3,220  268  19,490  1.041 

Smelt 92,479  38,179  67,661  26,710 

Sturgeon 318  40  368  75 

Swordfish... 406  525  119,420  118,161 

Tilefish 510  168 

Tuna,  bluefin 107,201  43,969  238,794  135,203 

Whiting.. 5,517,104  299,263  2,868,425  174,597 


1973 


1974 


Species 


Pounds 


Dollars 


Pounds 


Dollan 


Wolffish 20,245 

Unclassified 557,791 

Total  fish 101.804,018 

Crabs,  rock 1,121,197 

Lobsters 17,044,194 

Shrimp 12,073,851 

Claims,  soft-shell 7,260,488 

Conch 679 

Mussel 439, 489 

Periwinkles 27, 859 

Quahogs 3, 117 

Scallops 803,  573 

Squid 2.644 

Sea  Moss. 852,000 

Sea  Urchins 128,398 

Bloodworms 803, 158 

Sandworms 953, 387 

Total  shellfish 41, 514. 034 

Grand  total 143, 318, 052 


1.007 
50,854 


23.298 
289.846 


1.429 
22, 071 


5.963,420  109.600.040 


6,657,504 


109. 004 

23, 269,  859 

3, 555,  365 

5,701,697 

550 

116,000 

28, 392 

2,943 

1,  472, 120 

153 

26.  900 

9.078 

1,  744,  832 

1,060,402 


963.820 

16,  457, 666 

9,  770, 732 

5,903,413 

1.644 

308.  328 

33,  958 

210 

445,  290 

20,991 

2,  736, 000 

46.  725 

712,262 

822, 180 


91,902 

23.212.808 

3, 465, 764 

4,510,771 

332 

82.630 

31. 51S 

169 

722, 663 

2.500 

109,440 

3,365 

1.569,823 

949, 956 


37,097,295   38.223,219    34,753,638 
43.060,715  147, 823, 259    41, 411, 142 


Law  of  the  Sea  Conference:  Geneva 
Session 
(By  John  Norton  Moore) 
For  several  years,  the  Executive  Branch  has 
believed  that  there  were  reasonable  prospects 
of  adhering  to  the  General  Assembly  sched- 
ule and  completing  the  work  of  the  Third 
United  States  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  during  1975.  Indeed,  this  timing  has  been 
a  cornerstone  of  our  interim  policy.  It  is  now 
clear,  however,  that  the  negotiations  cannot 
be  completed  before  mid-1976  at  the  earliest 
and.  at  this  time,  it  is  not  clear  whether  or 
not  a  treaty  can  be  completed  during  1976. 
The  Conference  has  agreed  to  reconmiend  to 
the  General  Assembly  that  the  next  session 
be  held  for  eight  weeks  beginning  on  March 
29.  1976,  and  that  the  Conference  then  de- 
cide whether  an  additional  session  Is  needed 
during  the  summer  of  1976.  Though  such  a 
schedule  could  conclude  a  treaty  during  1976 
If  there  is  suflBcient  will  to  do  so,  a  target 
date  to  conclude  a  treaty  was  unfortunately 
not  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference  despite 
what  seems  to  be  a  majority  sentiment  for 
conclusion  during  1976. 

In  light  of  this  timing  problem  we  are 
now  conducting  a  thorough  reevaluatlon  of 
our  interim  policy  to  ensure  that  the  nec- 
essary balance  is  found  between  our  broad 
Interest  in  a  multilateral  resolution  of  oceans' 
problems  and  our  more  Immediate  needs, 
particularly  the  protection  of  coastal  fish- 
eries stocks  and  access  to  the  raw  materials 
on  the  seabed.  This  reevaluatlon  will  take 
Into  account  various  factors,  Including  the 
strong  preference  of  many  members  of  Con- 
gress for  an  extension  of  coastal  fisheries 
Jurisdiction  to  200  miles,  the  nearly  universal 
acceptance  by  the  Conference  of  the  200- 
mlle  economic  zone,  and  the  need  to  con- 
struct an  interim  policy  which  encourages 
the  timely  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  in  the  Interests  of 
all  nations. 

Because  of  the  concern  of  many  members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  with  our  Imme- 
diate oceans'  needs  the  Executive  Branch 
will  be  consulting  closely  vrtth  interested 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  As  a 
responsible  nation  and  a  good  neighbor,  we 
will  also  be  consulting  with  our  immediate 
neighbors  and  other  affected  nations. 

Despite  the  disappointment  with  respect 
to  the  pace  and  timing  of  the  Conference 


work  program,  the  Geneva  session  made  prog- 
ress and,  in  some  respects,  substantial  prog- 
ress. Most  significantly,  the  will  to  negotiate, 
which  had  been  largely  missing  at  the  Ca- 
racas session  of  the  LOS  Conference,  was  in 
greater.  If  not  universal,  evidence.  There  was 
no  general  debate,  and  negotiations  in  small, 
informal  groups  of  principally  Interested 
states  largely  replaced  less  useful  restate- 
ments of  positions  In  the  Committees  of 
the  whole.  This  Increased  will  to  negotiate 
led  directly  to  the  most  Important  achieve- 
ment of  the  session:  the  preparation  of  a 
single  negotiating  text  on  virtually  all  sub- 
jects before  the  Conference.  The  single  text 
was  prepared  by  the  Chairman  of  each  of  the 
three  Committees  pursuant  to  a  formal  Con- 
ference decision.  Although  the  single  text  is 
not  a  fully  negotiated  or  consensus  docu- 
ment, it  is  in  important  respects,  at  least 
in  regard  to  Committees  II  and  III,  an  indi- 
cation of  an  overall  package  necessary  for 
a  satisfactory  treaty.  Moreover,  in  many 
areas,  for  example  the  articles  on  baselines, 
innocent  passage  in  the  territorial  sea.  the 
high  seas,  and  many  general  articles  on  the 
protection  of  the  marine  environment,  for 
the  most  part  the  single  text  reflects  broad 
consensus.  On  other  Issues,  for  instance 
the  economic  zone  and  transit  of  straits, 
it  largely  reflects  areas  of  broad  support 
negotiated  within  Informal  working  groups. 
In  some  other  respects,  particularly  in  Com- 
mittee I  which  deals  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  a  regime  and  machinery  for  deep 
seabed  mining,  the  single  text  in  our  opinion 
did  not  reflect  the  kind  of  accommodation 
necessary  for  agreement. 

Even  though  it  is  not  a  negotiated  or  con- 
sensus text,  the  preparation  of  the  single 
text  is  a  significant  and  necessary  step  to- 
ward a  treaty.  For  the  first  time,  the  Con- 
ference will  be  able  to  focus  on  a  specific 
text  rather  than  a  multitude  of  alternatives 
and  national  proposals.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
it  will  be  possible  to  study  the  overall  rela- 
tionships Inherent  In  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age agreement.  Though  no  government,  in- 
cluding our  own.  will  be  completely  satisfied 
with  the  content  of  the  single  text,  it  now 
makes  more  rapid  Conference  progress  pos- 
sible. I  believe  that,  for  the  most  part,  at 
least  for  the  work  of  Committees  II  and  III, 
it  also  reflects  a  widely  shared  view  about  the 
nature  of  the  overall  package  in  a  manner 


conducive  to  the  achievement  of  a  realistic 
and  widely  acceptable  Treaty. 

Moreover,  the  single  text  In  Committee  II 
strongly  confirms  coastal  State  conservation 
and  management  Jurisdiction  over  coastal 
species  of  fish  out  to  200  miles  and  provides 
realistic  protection  for  anadromous  stocks 
within  and  beyond  200  mUes.  While  the  text 
also  contains  recognition  of  the  need  for 
International  management  of  highly  migra- 
tory species.  Informal  negotiations  have  not 
yet  produced  the  same  degree  of  consensus 
evident  with  respect  to  coastal  and  anad- 
romous stocks. 

The  Conference  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  Important  negotia- 
tions In  otir  history.  It  touches  the  raw 
nerves  of  national  Interests  in  almost  all 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the 
United  States  which  has  perhaps  the  largest 
and  most  diverse  oceans  Interests  of  any 
nation.  Our  disappointment  at  the  pace  of 
the  negotiations  is  genuine  and  requires  a 
careful  rethinking  of  our  Interim  policy.  But 
it  Is  equally  necessary  in  reformulating  a 
realistic  interim  policy  that  we  not  lose  sight 
of  our  shared  commitment  to  a  comprehen- 
sive treaty.  A  treaty  which  fully  protects  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world  community  as  a  whole  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  all  nations.  We  will  continue  to 
do  our  part  to  encourage  such  an  agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  common  purpose  that 
has  sustained  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotia- 
tions through  its  difficult,  time-consuming 
early  stages  is  intact.  That  purpose  is  the 
shared  conviction  of  leaders  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  that  law,  not  anarchy,  will  best 
serve  man's  future  in  the  oceans.  The  real 
problems  of  nations  that  make  this  negotia- 
tion difficult  will  not  disappear  if  we  do  not 
succeed;  they  will  become  worse.  There  are, 
of  course,  basic  differences  In  national  In- 
terest and  the  sense  erf  urgency  of  resolving 
our  oceans'  problems,  as  well  as  basic  differ- 
ences of  perception  on  how  best  to  protect 
common  Interests.  But  no  one,  I  believe, 
would  willingly  choose  the  course  of  chaos 
in  which  even  great  power  prevails  at  great 
cost. 

The  Case  for  a  200 -Mile  Pishing  Limit 

(By  Edmund  S.  Muskle) 
Our  fishing  Industry  is  falling  into  serious 
decline  and  It  Is  time  for  our  government  to 
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reverse  Its  traditional  policy  or  neglect  to- 
ward that  Industry. 

One  of  the  most  Important  steps  the  fed- 
eral government  can  take  Immediately  Is  dec- 
laration of  a  200-mlle  fisheries  management 
zone  off  ovtr  coasts. 

Inflation  and  recession  have  severely  hurt 
our  fishermen.  Operational  costs  have  risen 
sharply  without  a  corresponding  rise  In  fish 
prices. 

And  our  coastal  fishermen  are  forced  to 
compete  for  their  catch  against  a  growing 
number  of  heavily  outfitted  and  frequently 
subsidized  foreign  vessel.  The  prices  our  fish- 
ermen earn  for  their  catch  are  depressed  by 
the  glut  of  processed  fish  Imported  from  the 
same  foreign  fleets.  Pishing  pressure  has  In- 
creased so  dramatically  that  without  quick 
government  action,  there  may  well  be  no 
stocks  left  to  protect. 

The  International  community  has  shown 
a  growing  awareness  of  overfishing,  and  is 
curently  negotiating  a  new  law  of  the  sea, 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  But  confer- 
ences last  year  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and 
this  past  spring  in  Oeneva  have  produced 
only  a  preliminary  draft  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  further  negotiation. 

The  draft  treaty,  drawn  up  In  Geneva,  in- 
cludes a  200-mlle  economic  zone.  But  the 
Issues  which  remain  unresolved  at  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  are  massive,  and  It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  an  enforceable  In- 
ternational agreement  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

Because  of  this,  I  expect  Congress  to  act 
this  summer  on  a  unilateral  200-mlle  limit 
proposal  I  have  cosponsored,  along  with  Sen. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  D-Washlngton,  and 
about  30  other  senators. 

Simply  put,  the  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress  would  provide  the  United  States 
with  memagement  Jurisdiction  over  fish  with- 
in a  200-mile  nautical  zone,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  an  international  oceans  agree- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  provides  special  protection  for 
anadromous  species  that  are  hatched  In  this 
country  and  then  migrate  out  Into  the  high 
seas  before  returning  to  spawn  In  the  streams 
of  their  origin.  Management  of  migratory 
species  such  as  tuna  would  be  handled  by 
international  commissions. 

Similar  legislation  passed  the  Senate  last 
year,  but  was  not  brought  to  a  vote  in  the 
House. 

The  need  for  the  200-mlle  limit  is  well 
dociimented. 

Within  the  last  five  years  alone,  the  foreign 
fishing  effort  off  o\ir  coast  has  increased  sev- 
eralfold.  And  scientists  are  now  saying  that 
about  25  species  of  fish  are  depleted  or 
threatened  with  depletion,  largely  as  the  re- 
sult of  overfishing. 

Maine's  experience  demonstrates  Just  bow 
serious  the  situation  Is,  especially  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  Maine  residents 
depend  on  these  fish  stoclcs  for  their  living. 
In  1950,  Maine  fishermen  landed  353  mil- 
lion pounds  of  fish  of  all  species.  By  1970, 
that  total  had  been  more  than  cut  in  half, 
and  In  1974,  fish  landings  totaled  only  148 
million  p>ounds. 

For  individual  species  of  fish,  the  statistics 
are  even  more  dramatic.  Since  1966,  Maine's 
whiting  catch  has  declined  by  90  percent, 
from  30  million  pounds  to  3  million  pounds 
in  1974.  The  catch  of  sea  herring  has  de- 
clined 75  percent;  ocean  perch,  61  percent; 
cod,  30  percent:  pollock,  42  percent;  and  had- 
dock, 97  percent,  from  6.5  million  pounds  In 
1960  to  220,000  pounds  last  year. 

Perhaps  the  chief  remaining  roadblock  to 
adoption  of  a  200-mlle  limit  Is  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  strongly  supports  the  concept 
of  International  negotiations. 

I  agree  with  the  Administration,  and  I 
think,  with  the  majority  In  Congress,  that 
international  negotiations  are  the  only  long- 
term  solution  to  the  problems  caused  by  in- 


creasing competition  for  the  world's  fish  and 
other  ocean  resources. 

But  the  present  structure  of  International 
agreements  is  clearly  inadequate  to  provide 
the  interim  protection  our  flsh  stocks  so 
desperately  need. 

At  present  the  United  States  Is  party  to 
22  International  fishing  agreements  and  vir- 
tually all  of  the  flsh  stocks  depleted  or 
threatened  with  depletion  are  subjects  of 
those  agreements.  Obviously,  further  steps 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  depletion  of 
our  offshore  stocks — for  the  sake  of  con- 
serving the  world's  flsherles  resources  as  well 
as  preserving  the  U.S.  flshlng  Industry. 

The  world's  fishing  effort  Is  now  so  much 
greater  than  a  decade  ago  that  stocks  can  be 
decimated  In  a  season  or  two,  a  rate  much 
too  fast  for  International  negotiations  to 
cope  with.  Protecting  these  stocks  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  regional  or  national  In- 
terest. It  Is  a  global  Interest. 

In  addition,  nothing  in  the  200-mlle  flsh 
limit  legislation  Is  Inconsistent  wth  our  ne- 
gotiating position  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

Ambassador  Stevenson,  bead  of  our  Law 
of  the  Sea  delegation,  has  said  this  country 
Is  "prepared  to  accept,  and  Indeed,  would 
welcome,  general  agreement  on  a  twelve-mile 
outer  limit  for  the  territorial  sea  and  a  200- 
mlle  outer  limit  for  the  economic  zone  pro- 
vided that  it  is  part  of  an  acceptable  compre- 
hensive package." 

The  U.S.  position  accepts  the  concept  of 
200  miles  for  flshery  management  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  also  accords  with  the  two  other  flsh- 
ery management  proposals  contained  In  the 
proposal  before  Congress — management  of 
anadromous  species  by  the  nation  In  whose 
rivers  they  spawn;  and  management  of  mi- 
gratory species  through  international  com- 
missions. 

The  key  to  a  200-mlle  limit  worldwide,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  position,  is  a  "responsi- 
bility" that  coastal  states  have  to  ensure  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  offshore  resources. 

I  believe  the  United  States  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  act  now,  on  an  Interim  basis, 
or  there  will  be  no  stocks  left  to  protect. 

It  Is  my  own  guess  that  It  will  take  at 
least  until  1976  before  the  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  can  work  out  the 
complex  range  of  Issues — and  there  are  some 
ninety  of  them — that  must  be  worked  out  If 
a  new  law  of  the  sea  Is  to  be  written,  lime 
and  time  again  in  discussions  with  foreign 
diplomats  in  Caracas,  I  heard  it  said  that 
"we  need  time  to  build  new  International 
law."  Certainly,  time  Is  needed  for  Ideas  to 
mature  concerning  some  of  the  more  complex 
Issues  the  conferees  are  dealing  with.  But  if 
we  are  to  preserve  our  offshore  stocks,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  afford  to  wait  until  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  produces  a  treaty. 

In  Caracas,  several  foreign  delegates  sug- 
gested to  me  and  the  other  U.S.  Senators 
attending  the  Conference  that  the  U.S.  ought 
not  to  act  irresponsibly  by  enacting  uni- 
lateral flsh  legislation.  If  we  are  being  asked 
to  exercise  restraint  with  respect  to  this  kind 
of  legislation,  then  It  seemed  to  me  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  restraint  In  the  short-run 
of  those  who  have  created  the  problem  off  our 
coasts — the  Soviets,  the  Germans,  the  Poles, 
the  British,  and  the  Japanese.  But  when  I 
suggested  this  to  their  delegates  In  Caracas,  I 
got  very  little  positive  response  and  sensed 
few  of  these  nations  share  our  sense  of  urgen- 
cy about  the  need  to  protect  offshore  flsh 
stocks  In  the  North  Atlantic. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  take  effective 
short-run  action  to  protect  the  flsh  stocks 
off  our  coasts,  who  will?  Are  America's — or 
the  world's — best  Interests  really  served  by 
our  waiting  a  couple  of  more  years  for 
diplomats  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  In- 
ternational oceans  treaty  before  any  mean- 
ingful steps  are  taken  to  preserve  our  offshore 
stocks?  I  think  not.  And  I  believe  an  in- 


creasing number  of  members  of  Congre.s8 
agree. 

A  second  key  AdminlBtration  objection  is 
supposedly  related  to  our  national  security. 
The  Defense  Department  supports  the  U.S. 
position  on  the  200-mUe  limit. 

But  the  department  Is  worried  about  the 
possible  reaction  of  other  nations  to  a  uni- 
lateral U.S.  action.  It  seems  to  believe  that 
If  the  United  States  enacts  this  legislation, 
other  nations  will  automatically  abrogate 
unilaterally  our  rights  of  free  transit  and 
overflight. 

As  an  official  advisor  to  the  UJS.  delegation, 
I  attended  the  meetings  in  Caracas  last  year 
and  talked  with  many  foreign  delegates.  In 
none  of  my  conversations  was  there  any 
indication  that  the  major  nations  of  the 
world  would  react  to  oui  passing  a  200-mlle 
flsh  limit  bill  by  Immediately  ending  our 
rights  of  free  transit  and  overflight.  Of 
course.  In  some  of  these  talks,  foreign  dele- 
gates expressed  reservations  about  America's 
enacting  interim  200-mile  limit  legislation. 
But  my  guess  is  that  their  first  reaction,  after 
denouncing  the  legislation,  would  be  to  ne- 
gotiate at  the  next  session  of  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference with  a  new  sense  of  urgency. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  this  leg- 
islation will  not  prohibit  other  nations  from 
fishing  in  the  200-mlle  zone.  In  fact,  it 
woiUd  preserve  the  rights  of  nations  which 
have  traditionally  fished  off  our  shores.  But 
it  would  reserve  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  manage  our  offshore  stocks  to  assure 
their  best  and  most  prudent  use. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  200-mUe  limit  Is  im- 
portant as  a  sign  of  good  faith  to  our  fishing 
industry.  Our  fishermen  In  Maine  and  na- 
tionwide are  an  Independent  group.  They 
have  not  been  anxious  for  regulation  of  any 
kind,  and  in  fact  they  suffer  under  various 
government  restrictions  and  duties  on  equip- 
ment from  foreign  sources  which  hamper 
their  ability  to  compete. 

They  seek  no  relief  from  these  restrictions. 
But  the  200-mlle  limit  has  become  a  sym- 
bol— a  rallying  cry  for  fishermen  who  see 
the  livelihood  of  generations  threatened  by 
rapacious  foreign  competition. 

Government's  failure  to  adopt  a  200-mlle 
limit  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  desertion 
of  this  traditional  segment  of  our  economy. 
I  win  be  working  to  see  that  does  not 
happen. 

PEOPLE  DESERVE  TO  BE  HEARD  ON 
POST  OFFICE  CLOSINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
surprise  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Accounting  OfiQce  on  closing 
third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices  have 
aroused  comment  from  the  people  served 
by  those  offices. 

Rural  and  small  town  people  depend 
on  their  post  offices  and  are  rightly  indig- 
nant that  the  GAO  would  propose  closing 
the  doors  without  regard  for  local  prob- 
lems or  preferences. 

Because  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  for 
people  in  the  local  communities  to  be 
consulted,  I  have  introduced  Senate  Res- 
olution 200.  This  is  a  "sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate" resolution  which  would  express  the 
view  that  any  post  office  closings  should 
be  dealt  with  individually,  case  by  case. 

We  in  the  Senate  sometimes  deal  with 
problems  in  the  abstract.  This  is  one  is- 
sue which  demands  that  we  think  in 
terms  of  Individuals  and  communities. 
The  correspondence  I  have  received  op- 
posing the  GAO  recommendations  show 
graphically  why  an  sue  job  on  small  post 
offices  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
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from  some  of  the  dozens  of  letters  I  have 
received  on  this  topic  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hitchcock,  S.  Dak.:  I  believe  that  before 
they  close  the  3rd  and  4th  class  pest  offices  It 
should  be  looked  into  and  checked  out  as  to 
which  is  best  for  the  people  of  the  area  both 
in  location  and  service. 

Wolsey.  S.  Dak.:  We  are  a  small  town  here 
in  So.  Dak.,  but  we  Include  quite  a  large  ter- 
ritory In  mailing  addresses.  I  really  can't 
think  of  a  meaner  thing  to  do  than  take  away 
cur  post  office.  At  least  we  should  be  entitled 
to  that  much. 

Hayes,  S.  Dak.:  They'd  better  come  out 
here  in  Western  South  Dakota  and  see  for 
themselves  before  cancelling  out  our  local 
post  office.  Even  that  is  a  24  mile  trip  to  mail 
packages  and  get  stamps.  If  they  close  the 
Hayes  post  office,  we  will  have  a  52-mlle  trip 
to  mall  packages  and  get  stamps. 

Harrold.  S.  Dak.:  I  think  It's  up  to  the 
people  to  have  a  say  in  this  kind  of  a  deal. 
I  for  one  am  tired  of  being  a  football. 

Piedmont.  S.  Dak.:  Our  newly  remodeled 
office  has  Just  been  occupied  this  Spring  and 
I  believe  nearly  every  box  is  rented  and  there 
must  be  at  least  200  people  receiving  mail 
on  a  rural  route. 

Harrison,  S.  Dak.:  We  need  our  rural  post 
offices  and  the  employment  it  furnishes  for 
many  honest  hard-working  people  out  In  the 
country  rather  than  flocking  to  bigger  cities, 
only  making  the  situation  worse. 

Hayes,  S.  Dak.:  We  only  get  our  mall  every 
other  day  as  it  is  and  in  winter  or  when  it  Is 
muddy,  the  mailman  can't  travel  his  route, 
we  can  at  least  make  it  over  to  Hayes  In  a 
four-wheel  drive  pickup  to  get  ova  mall. 
There  have  been  many  times  that  we 
wouldn't  have  had  mall  for  two  weeks  at  a 
time  because  of  weather  conditions. 

I  realize  it  is  hard  for  many  of  the  larger 
city  people  and  especially  back  east  to  see 
our  problem.  But  we  are  human  and  not 
stupid.  Would  they  travel  half  way  across 
♦^c>  country  for  their  mall? 

LaBolt,  S.  Dak. :  The  small  post  office  Is  the 
hub  of  every  town  and  village  and  renders 
service  to  the  community  far  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

Corson,  S.  Dak.:  The  carrier  stops  for  less 
than  a  minute  and  waiting  to  catch  him  to 
get  mall  or  try  to  send  a  package  is  almost 
impossible.  Packages  left  by  the  mailbox  to 
get  rained  on  or  taken  are  also  a  worry.  We 
know  that  the  post  office  will  be  open  all  day 
and  can  go  up  there  at  our  convenience. 

Trail  City,  S.  Dak.:  I'd  hate  to  drive  20 
miles  if  I  had  a  large  package  that  they 
couldn't  put  In  a  mailbox  Just  to  pick  up 
my  package. 

Firesteel,  S.  Dak.:  I  think  that  it  would  be 
a  terrible  thing  to  do  to  the  small  towns 
that  are  struggling  to  make  a  go  of  it.  Also 
It  would  cut  off  the  small  towns  and  rural 
citizen  from  his  only  connection  with  the 
government  that  he  stUl  has.  Please  do 
everything  you  can  to  keep  the  small  offices 
from  closing.  Rural  America  needs  them  to 
keep  their  Identity. 

Columbia,  S.  Dak.:  I  cannot  Imagine  the 
short-sightedness  of  the  people  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  making  such  a 
recommendation.  The  postal  service  In  our 
area  Is  excellent  and  provides  a  service  that 
no  small  community  should  be  without.  Our 
post  office  and  rural  carrier  here  do  a  great 
Job  of  delivering  the  maU  to  well  over  250 
famUles— and  it  is  very  much  our  feeling  that 
the  service  they  render  Is  vital  and  cannot 
be  lost  to  us. 

Roslyn,  S.  Dak.:  Closing  all  these  post 
offices  would  bring  undue  hardship  on  so 
many  people— espectolly  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. 

GayvlUe.  S.  Dak.:  Our  town  Is  one  of  a  lot 
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of  retired  people  who  depend  so  much  on  the 
convenience  of  a  post  office  close  by. 

Vienna.  S.  Dak.:  Our  small  towns  are  fad- 
ing fast;  if  we  remove  more  businesses  they 
won't  be  a  part  of  our  SJ).  heritage.  There 
will  be  more  ghost  towns. 

Ennlng.  S.  Dak.:  Our  family  Is  lucky  to  live 
close  to  our  post  office.  We  may  use  the  mails 
more  than  our  neighbors  because  we  run  a 
repair  business  in  this  rural  area.  We  order 
many  parts  by  mall;  those  parts  are  sent  to 
us  by  mall.  Because  of  the  nature  of  our 
work,  we  send  for  those  parts  as  we  need 
them,  which  can  be  several  times  a  week. 
If  we  do  not  receive  the  right  parts,  we  must 
return  them.  Although  we  have  United  Parcel 
Service  delivery,  we  do  not  have  pickup  serv- 
ice. If  our  post  office  is  closed,  we  will  be 
forced  to  drive  to  Sturgis  or  Rapid  whenever 
the  wrong  part  is  sent  to  us,  simply  to  replace 
a  small  piece.  Those  towns  are  50  and  80 
miles  from  us.  and  you  can  see  that  would 
not  be  practical. 

We  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  town  each  week;  we  space  our  trips  several 
weeks  apart,  planning  our  purchases  to  con- 
serve time  and  fuel. 

If  we  had  a  rural  carrier  we  would  have  to 
meet  him  at  the  designated  point  because 
we  do  not  feel  we  should  have  expensive 
packages  left  in  a  mailbox.  If  by  driveway 
service  you  mean  a  mailbox  within  sight  of 
the  house,  we  would  approve,  but  it  should 
not  take  the  place  of  our  local  post  office. 
However,  this  might  not  work  in  some  areas; 
we  can  only  speak  for  our  own  location  and 
situation.  Some  people  live  many  miles  from 
the  mall  route,  whereas  our  family  doesn't 
need  a  mailbox. 

I  would  not  want  to  live  more  than  10 
miles  from  a  post  office;  other  persons  think 
25  miles  is  a  reasonable  distance.  Still,  to  us, 
even  10  miles  would  be  an  inconvenience, 
especially  in  the  winter. 

Bruce,  S.  Dak.:  Adee  Honey  Farms,  with 
branches  In  Nebraska.  Kansas  and  Missis- 
sippi is  headquartered  here  (Bruce) .  We  have 
14  people  employed  who  are  residents  of  the 
community  and  enjoy  living  here.  Because 
Bruce  is  a  small  town,  most  of  our  business  is 
carried  on  with  people  outside  the  local 
community.  Consequently,  a  good  share  of 
it  has  to  be  handled  by  mall  or  over  the  phone 
which  is  followed  up  by  mail.  .  .  .  Are  not 
those  people  and  businesses  who  have  chosen 
the  small  town  as  their  home  entitled  to  the 
same  services  the  government  provides  for 
those  who  live  in  cities?" 

Meckllng.  S.  Dak.:  In  some  ways  we  get 
superior  service  from  Mrs.  Betty  Mead's  post 
office  here  that  the  larger  ones  cannot  equal. 


CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  two  informative  arti- 
cles in  the  July  18  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  first  article  by  Robert  Trumbull 
deals  with  the  Canadian  sale  and  the 
Impact  which  it  had  on  prices  for  wheat 
and  other  grains.  It  points  out  that  the 
prices  for  these  grains  fell  initially  after 
the  announcement  of  the  transactions. 
The  sales  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
market,  and  the  relatively  small  size  of 
the  transaction  led  to  the  price  drop. 

The  second  article.  "Wheat  Men  Pon- 
der Soviet  Deal,"  by  H.  J.  Maidenburg, 
dealt  with,  among  other  things,  the  issue 
of  low-protein  content  in  U.S.  hard  yel- 
low wheat.  The  Soviet  Union  wanted 
wheat  with  a  minimum  protein  content 
of  12  percent.  But,  according  to  the  au- 


thor, the  protein  content  of  much  of  the 
winter  wheat  crop  was  less  than  11  per- 
cent for  the  first  time  in  years.  One 
reason,  according  to  Kansas  City  ex- 
perts, was  that  farmers  decreased  their 
use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  another 
reason  was  that  adequate  sun  was  lack- 
ing during  the  growing  season. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  concern  expressed  over  sales  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the 
impact  which  the  1972  exports  had  on 
our  supplies  and  prices.  It  is  clear  that 
in  light  of  our  anticipated  bumper  har- 
vest that  we  will  need  to  make  large 
exports  this  year.  However,  we  must  ex- 
ercise a  close  monitoring  of  these  sales. 
In  contrast  to  1972,  our  stock  carryover 
from  the  previous  year  is  rather  modest. 
We  are  talking  in  terms  of  selling  from 
this  year's  production.  We  will  use  only 
about  one-third  of  our  wheat  produc- 
tion, for  example,  and  since  our  Uve- 
stock  herd  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced we  wiU  need  to  export  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  corn.  I  hope  that  we  have 
learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  our  1972 
exports,  and  that  we  will  not  ignore  the 
lessons  of  that  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Wheat  Men  Ponder  Soviet  Deal 
(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 
When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
bought   3.2   nUUlon   metric   tons  of   wheat 
from  two  American  grain  exporters,  it  an- 
swered  one  question   but  raised   a  number 
of  others  vital  to  the  trade  and  consumers. 
The  news,  which  was  followed  by  a  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board  announcement  that  Mos- 
cow had  bought  2  million  long  tons  of  wheat 
in  that  country,  served  to  confirm  recent  re- 
ports that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  world 
market  for  grain. 

What  was  left  unanswered  is  whether  the 
Soviet  purchases  were  for  Its  own  use  or  for 
shipment  to  Cuba  and  other  poUtical  allies. 
Further  the  confirmation  that  Cook  Indus- 
tries. Inc..  Memphis,  had  sold  2  million  tons 
and  CargUl.  Inc..  Minneapolis.  1.2  million  tons 
to  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  what  kind  of  wheat  was  involved  and 
where  it  will  come  from. 

The  last  question  fascinated  the  grain 
trade  yesterday  because  of  the  dearth  of  hlgh- 
proteln  wheat  in  the  nation.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  has  traditionally  bought  only  the 
best  grades  available. 

Yesterday,  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz  reiterated  his  view  that  the  record 
wheat  harvest  this  season — 59.6  million  met- 
ric tons,  up  22  per  cent  from  last  year — 
would  provide  sufficient  supplies  to  meet  all 
possible  domestic  demands  for  grain. 

Actually,  the  nation  requires  fewer  than 
21.8  million  metric  tons  for  food,  seed  and 
animal  feed  each  year. 

However,  the  historic  46.4-mlllion  metric 
tons  of  winter  wheat  now  almost  harvested 
has  shown  another  poor  protein  content.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  winter  wheat  cut  thus  far 
has  been  classified  as  No.  2  hard  yellow,  not 
the  high-protein  hard  red  variety. 

For  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  lands  de- 
pendent on  bread  for  a  large  part  of  their 
protein  needs,  hard  yellow  wheat  has  rarely 
been  acceptable,  according  to  grain  traders. 
"Moscow  wants  wheat  with  a  minimum 
protein  content  of  12  per  cent,"  one  trader 
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said,  "and  bard  yellow  usually  doesn't  come 
up  to  11  per  cent." 

Moreover,  to  produce  bread  witb  a  12  per 
cent  protein  content,  millers  need  at  least 
13  ijer  cent  protein  grain. 

Protein  is  also  important  to  American 
millers  and  bakers  because  wltbout  it  tbeir 
bread  and  bard  rolls  do  not  bold  tbeir  shape 
and  firmness.  Tbe  loss  of  tbose  properties 
would  complicate  packaging  by  modern 
automated  production  machinery,  for  one 
thing. 

Most  domestic  bakers  thus  require  a  pro- 
tein content  of  at  least  12  per  cent  for  their 
quality  breads  and  hard  rolls.  Lower  grades 
of  wheat  may  be  used  for  soft  rolls,  quick 
breads,  cakes  and  the  myriad  of  so-called 
Junk  foods  where  protein  is  a  lesser  concern. 

Kanseis.  the  nation's  leading  wheat-pro- 
ducing state,  reported  last  week  that  its 
winter-wheat  crop  showed  a  protein  yield  of 
less  than  11  per  cent  for  the  first  tUne  In 
years. 

One  reason,  Kansas  experts  said,  was  that 
farmers  cut  their  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers, 
a  key  factor  In  protein  yields,  because  of  the 
rising  cost  of  that  chemical.  Lack  of  ade- 
quate sun  during  the  growing  period  was 
another  reason,  they  added. 

"If  Russians  want  hard  red  wheat,"  one 
Kansas  City  grain  specialist  declared  yes- 
terday, "they  won't  find  it  from  here  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  have  loads  of  cheai>er 
stuff,  but  not  what  they  traditionally  want 
from  us." 

Perhaps  that  Is  why  Edward  W.  Cook, 
chairman  of  Cook  Industries,  stressed  upon 
his  return  from  Moscow  yesterday  that  "not 
all  the  wheat  we  sold  will  come  from  the 
United  States." 

And  that  may  also  be  why,  with  a 
record  American  wheat  crop  looming,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  also  purchased  2  million 
of  Canada's  estimated  harvest  of  17  million 
long  tons — of  2,240  pounds  each,  compared 
with  2,204  pounds  for  a  metric  ton. 

Canadian  wheat  Is  normally  higher  In 
protein  than  United  States  grain,  with  their 
average  content  about  13.5  per  cent. 

Canadian  Wheat  Is  Sold  to  Sovirr 
(By  Robert  Tnimbull) 

Ottawa,  July  17. — The  Soviet  Union  has 
purchased  two  million  metric  tons  of  high 
grade  wheat  from  Canada  for  delivery  in  the 
fall,  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  announced 
today. 

The  Canadian  sale,  combined  with  the 
Soviet  purchase  of  3.2  million  metric  tons 
from  the  United  States,  should  strengthen 
the  market  for  the  grain  "for  quite  a  while," 
a  sjxjkesman  for  the  board  said  in  a  tele- 
phone interview  from  the  board's  headquar- 
ters In  'Winnipeg. 

Negotiations  in  Winnipeg  between  the 
Canadians  and  the  Soviet  grain  organisation, 
Exportkhleb,  followed  the  appearance  of  a 
shortfall  in  the  Soviet  harvest,  which  pro- 
duced only  197  million  tons  of  the  215  mil- 
lion ton  target  for  this  year. 

The  fact  that  the  Moscow  buyers  took 
mainly  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades  of  Canadian 
western  red  spring  wheat  was  taken  as  an 
Indication  that  the  Soviet  harvest  had  fall- 
en short  of  expectations  In  quality  as  well 
as  quantity. 

"The  sale  has  made  people  aware  how  thin 
the  world's  supplies  of  wheat  have  been  and 
how  quickly  the  market  can  turn  around," 
a  'Wheat  Board  official  said,  commenting  on 
the  strengthening  of  prices  for  the  com- 
modity In  the  last  three  weeks,  as  rumors 
of  the  Soviet  negotiations  reached  traders. 
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While  the  Wheat  Board  policy  is  to  with- 
hold the  dollar  value  of  its  foreign  sales,  ob- 
servers acquainted  with  the  market  have  es- 
timated that  Canada  would  realize  about 
•330-mlllion  from   the  transaction.  Yester- 


day's price  of  the  No.  1  grade  figuring  In  the 
sale  was  $4.74  a  bushel  at  Thunder  Bay,  the 
main  wheat  piort  on  Lake  Superior,  and  $5.18 
In  'Vancouver,  while  the  No.  2  variety  was 
$4.63  a  bushel  in  Thimder  Bay  and  $5.57  in 
Vancouver. 

The  contract  reportedly  includes  an  option 
to  ship  part  of  the  purchase  to  Cuba  in  the 
form  of  wheat  or  flour. 

Approximately  400  tons  of  the  shipment 
will  leave  Canadian  West  Coast  ports  begin- 
ning in  October  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
shipped  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  starting 
the  following  month. 

I  Wheat    Palls    Sharplt 

I  (By  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler) 

With  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Soviet  wheat  purchases,  wheat  prices  dropped 
sharply  yesterday  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial sales. 

September  delivery  wheat  closed  at  $3.62  a 
bushel,  down  from  $3.75.  Corn  and  soybeans, 
despite  some  active  buying  by  commercial 
concerns,  also  ended  with  sharp  declines. 
September  corn  closed  at  $2.73,  off  more  than 
7  cents;  September  soybeans  closed  at  $5.51. 
down  from  $5.66  a  bushel. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  released 
the  weekly  export  commitment  figures,  which 
tended  to  show  that  the  actual  Soviet  pur- 
chase might  have  been  made  through  Cook 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  Carglll,  Inc.,  about  July 
3,  a  day  the  price  for  September  wheat  rose 
from  $3.02  to  $3.05'/2  or  the  following  week 
when  prices  began  to  move  up  sharply.  Ex- 
porters generally  buy  futures  shortly  after 
they  receive  a  big  order  to  assure  their  sup- 
plies at  then  current  prices. 

Export  commitments  that  week  Jumped 
70  million  bushels,  to  a  total  of  294  million 
bushels.  Some  analysts  pointed  out  that  this 
amount  was  the  size  of  the  recent  Soviet 
order  for  wheat  and  that  they  knew  of  no 
other  sizable  purchases  at  that  time  that 
would  account  for  the  increase. 

SOYBEAN    AND    COHN     DEALS 

No  deals  have  been  announced  as  yet  about 
Soviet  purchases  of  soybeans  and  corn,  but  it 
Is  thought  that  announcements  are  pending 
and  that  such  purchases  might  have  been 
made  recently  through  the  same  companies. 

Sugar  prices  moved  up  again  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  still  under 
the  influence  of  rumors  about  a  possible 
Soviet  purchase  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines 
because  of  drought  conditions  In  the  Soviet 
sugar-beet  growing  areas.  September  sugar 
Jumped  the  limit  during  the  session  to  17.40 
cents  a  pound  and  then  closed  at  16.40.  up 
from  16.30. 

The  downturn  came  after  some  heavy  sell- 
ing by  the  Czarnlkow-Rionda  Company,  Inc., 
a  sugar  dealer.  A  spokesman  for  the  com- 
pany said  that  the  selling  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Soviet  rumor  and  that  the  Com- 
pany was  selling  as  it  does  from  time  to  time 
In  the  course  of  regular  business. 


I  OPEC  OIL  PRICES 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
strong  conviction  that  full  economic  re- 
covery cannot  take  place  with  the  artifl- 
cally  high  prices  of  imported  oil  imposed 
by  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Whatever  else  this  Congress  may  do 
about  energy — and  we  need  to  be  doing 
a  great  deal — we  cannot  ignore  the  pre- 
dicament of  our  dependence  on  foreign 
petroleum  and  the  apparent  determina- 
tion of  OPEC  nations  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation.  I  believe  that 
this  country  cannot  be  successful  In 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  energy  crisis 
unless  we  proceed  to  develop  an  effective 
policy  for  countering  the  imposition  of 
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exorbitant  and  increasing  prices  for  Im. 
ported  petroleum. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  situation 
I  have  introduced  S.  680,  a  bill  which 
would  set  a  ceiling  price  of  $9.50  per 
barrel  for  both  imported  and  domestic 
crude  oil;  and  S.  1989,  a  bUl  which  would 
direct  the  executive  agencies  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  information 
describing  the  many  economic,  agricul- 
tural, and  technological  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  oil  produc- 
ing nations.  The  Senate  Government  Op- 
eratlons  Committee,  recognizing  the  need 
to  compile  information  necessary  to 
negotiate  effectively  with  the  OPEC 
cartel  has  scheduled  hearings  on  S  1989 
on  July  25, 1975. 

Mr.  President,  William  V.  Shannon 
has  urged  a  firm  policy  with  respect  to 
the  OPEC  cartel  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  22,  1975,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  22,  1975) 

Fight  the  Oil  Cartel 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

The  oil  problem  Is  essentlaUy  political  in 
nature  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
power  of  goverimient.  But  the  United  States 
has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem 
because  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations 
insist  upon  treating  it  as  an  economic  issue 
that  can  be  resolved  by  the  natxiral  play 
of  market  forces. 

Because  of  the  sudden,  huge  Increase  in 
the  price  of  oil,  the  Inflation  and  the  reces- 
sion were  both  made  much  worse  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  As  long  as  Pres- 
ident Ford  persists  In  his  mistaken  policies, 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  suffer 
severe  economic  damage  in  lost  Jobs  and  de- 
preciated currency. 

Ford  follows  the  Judgment  of  the  major 
International  oil  companies  on  oil  problems 
in  the  same  way  that  he  amiably  heeds  the 
advice  of  other  big  businesses  on  the  prob- 
lems that  Interest  them.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause, like  Nixon  before  him,  he  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  oil  Industry  as  part  of 
his  political  base.  He  is  also  a  stolid  believer 
in  the  business  ideology  of  rugged  individ- 
ualism, free  markets  and  price  competition 
virtues  that  exist  more  clearly  in  his  mind 
than  they  do  In  the  practices  of  the  inter- 
national oil  Industry. 

But.  basically.  Ford  plods  ahead  with  his 
disastrous  policies  because  he  does  not  know 
any  better. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
oil  shortage  and  no  energry  crisis.  Rather, 
one  is  a  political  crisis.  In  this  crisis,  no 
one  is  defending  the  interests  of  American 
consumers.  Although  five  of  the  seven  major 
international  oil  companies  are  American- 
owned,  their  Interests  and  the  nation's  In- 
terests are  not  identical. 

With  the  world  market  now  glutted  with 
oil.  these  American  companies  help  the  Arab 
countries  allocate  and  rationalize  the  cut- 
backs in  production  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  prices  from  falling.  As  business  part- 
ners of  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  and  as 
producers  of  oU  m  the  United  States,  these 
companies  have  no  incentive  to  keep  the 
price  of  oil  down.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  propaganda  and  political  protagonists 
inside  this  country  for  the  cartel. 

Ford  is  now  urging  Congress  to  abolish  the 
price  ceiling  of  $5.25  a  barrel  on  oil  from 
wells  that  were  producing  before  1973.  This 
so-called  "old  oil"  provides  40  per  cent  of 
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U.S.  supplies.  The  rest  of  native  oil  is  selling 
at  the  world  cartel  price  of  about  $13  a 
barrel. 

Since  companies  produce  both  old  and  new 
oil,  they  are  getting  an  average  price  for  their 
total  output  of  roughly  $7.50  a  barrel.  This 
Is  triple  the  price  of  only  two  years  ago.  Yet 
the  companies  have  the  audacity  to  say  that 
they  need  to  get  the  extortionate  world  price 
for  all  their  oil  If  they  are  to  have  any  "In- 
centive" to  search  for  and  produce  additional 
oil  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  ought  to  have  the  po- 
litical will  and  toughness  to  refuse  to  be 
blackmailed.  It  should  stabilize  the  price  of 
domestic  oil.  old  and  new.  at  $7.50  a  barrel 
as  provided  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  John 
Dingell,  Michigan  Democrat.  It  should  then 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  break  the  world 
cartel  price. 

The  Arab  countries  supplied  only  1.3  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  this  country  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  less  than  8  percent 
of  total  U.S.  oil  requirements.  By  conserva- 
tion, the  U.S.  could  promptly  reduce  oil 
consumption  by  that  amount.  A  sustained 
cutback  of  this  magnitude  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant political  signal  to  the  cartel. 

Gasoline  consumption  could  be  limited  by 
law  to  the  present  level.  As  the  economy 
recovered  and  as  Detroit  produced  more  fuel- 
efficient  cars,  gasoline  consumption  could 
gradually  be  reduced  from  present  levels  by 
steeply  rising  gasoline  taxes. 

The  United  States  could  adopt  a  much 
firmer  policy  toward  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
than  merely  getting  some  of  Its  depreciated 
dollars  back  by  selling  them  military  equip- 
ment and  petrochemical  plants.  They  should 
both  be  treated  the  way  one  treats  any  black- 
mailer. 

As  the  world's  strongest  economic  power 
and  greatest  single  user  of  petroleum,  the 
United  States  could  face  down  the  cartel  and 
win.  But  not  as  long  as  its  President  espouses 
the  policies  of  the  American  division  of  the 
world  oil  cartel. 


SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE  OF  BLACK 
MAYORS  ENDORSES  DR.  F.  DAVID 
MATHEWS  AS  SECRETARY  OF 
HEW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  the  Senate  confirmed  Dr.  Da- 
vid Mathews  as  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Just  today  I  have  received  a 
telegram  from  A.  J.  Cooper,  Jr.,  mayor 
of  Pritchard,  Ala.,  a  very  able  and  suc- 
cessful mayor  of  a  large  city.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Southern  Conference  of 
Black  Mayors,  strongly  endorsing  Dr. 
Mathews.  I  believe  this  endorsement 
should  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  even  though  Dr.  Mathews  has 
already  been  confirmed.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  tele- 
gram printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pritchard,  Ala. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  I  am  pleased  to 
And  it  possible  to  write  to  you  in  support 
of  the  nomination  of  Doctor  David  Mathews 
by  President  Gerald  Ford  for  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Doctor  Mathews'  nomination  has  caused 
some  comment  with  regards  to  his  liberality 
or  lack  thereof  depending  on  one's  perspec- 
tive. 

I  can  comfortably  support  this  nomination 
as  a  result  of  both  personal  experience  and 
Close  observation.  As  an  attorney  I  repre- 


sented black  students  at  the  university  In  a 
suit  to  desegregate  the  university's  athletic 
department  and  recently  at  the  university's 
request  I  represented  black  football  players 
during  a  dispute  at  the  Sugar  Bowl.  In  both 
instances  Doctor  Mathews  was  a  positive 
force  for  good.  In  general  Doctor  Mathews  has 
had  not  only  a  liberal  ivy  effect  with  regard 
to  the  university  but  specifically  he  has  had 
a  liberalizing  influence  on  the  entire  State. 

David  Mathews  represents  an  image  this 
State  needed  and  I  believe  brings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  image  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  needs.  He  brought  to  University  of 
Alabama,  the  practicality  and  commitment 
I  believe  he  will  continue  to  demonstrate 
most  importantly.  David  Mathews  has  dem- 
onstrated the  capacity  to  change  and  I  must 
say  in  Alabama  this  have  been  a  key  facet 
to  our  progress. 

In  conclusion  the  last  decade  of  life  In 
Alabama  has  seen  change  in  many  quarters, 
some  more  rapid  than  other  men  like  David 
Mathews,  while  not  deliberals  some  of  us 
would  want  them  to  be,  have  been  sincere 
and  strong  forces  for  positive  change.  I  be- 
lieve Doctor  Mathews  will  fulfill  his  legal 
obligations  with  courage  and  will  discharge 
his  leadership  responsibilities  with  vision  and 
energy. 

Sincerely, 

A.  J.  Cooper.  Jr., 
Afoyor  of  City  of  Pritchard,  Alabama  and 
President    of    Southern    Conference    of 

Black  Mayors. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  TO 
DECONTROL  OLD  OIL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  President  Ford's  announce- 
ment over  the  weekend  to  veto  any  legis- 
lation extending  the  price  control  and 
allocation  authority  beyond  August  31. 
It  is  most  disturbing  that  the  President 
has  chosen  to  totally  disregard  the 
wishes  of  a  clear  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  Including  many  Republican 
colleagues,  to  extend  price  and  allocation 
authorities  through  the  end  of  the  year 
and  possibly  into  1976.  Furthermore,  the 
President  has  also  completely  dis- 
regarded the  resolution  of  the  FEA  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Advisory  Committee  con- 
demning the  decontrol  proposal.  This 
group  was  established  specifically  to 
represent  consumer  interests  In  FEA/ 
administration  decisionmaking. 

The  announcement  is  especially  dis- 
turbing in  that  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
questions  are  being  raised  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion efforts  to  monitor  the  pricing,  as 
well  as  marketing  practices  of  the  major 
oil  corporations  and  to  push  antitrust 
action  when  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  Question  in 
my  mind  that  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  phased  decontrol 
of  old  oil  or  possibly  immediate  decon- 
trol by  August  31  would  have  grave  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation.  As  prospects 
for  economic  recovery  are  beginning  to 
brighten,  decontrol  would  slow  that  re- 
covery by  fueling  inflation,  showing  pro- 
duction and  delaying  industrial  expan- 
sion, and  increasing  unemployment.  Fur- 
thermore, according  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  domestic  production  from 
$5.25  to  the  current  uncontrolled  price 
of  $13  along  with  the  continuation  of 


tariffs  would  cost  the  consumers  almost 
$20  billion  annually.  Ralph  Nader  re- 
cently estimated  the  new  decontrol  meas- 
ure and  tariffs  would  cost  every  person  in 
the  country  $225  a  year.  These  figures 
furthermore,  would  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  'Tipple  effect"  of  the  price 
increases  throughout  the  economy  due  to 
the  widespread  use  of  oil  in  many  sectors 
of  the  economy,  especially  transporta- 
tion, agriculture,  and  in  generating 
electricity. 

Eventually,  there  will  be  higher  prices 
for  the  finite  and  increasingly  used  up 
resource  that  is  oil.  However,  we  must 
spread  this  rise  over  as  long  a  period  as 
possible  so  that  alternative  energy 
sources  are  available.  We  can  do  so  by 
concentrating  on  sensible  programs  of 
conservation  and  insulation.  As  of  now, 
we  are  still  the  most  wasteful  nation  in 
the  world  when  it  comes  to  the  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  products. 

Equally  alarming  to  the  potentially 
dramatic  fuel  price  increases  is  the  fact 
that  failure  to  extend  the  legislation  be- 
yond August  31  would  end  existing  au- 
thority for  continur.tion  of  the  manda- 
tory fuel  allocation  program.  This  au- 
thority has  provided  protection  for  in- 
dependent marketers  and  retailers,  es- 
pecially important  in  New  England,  and 
permitted  a  quick  response  to  future 
shortages  as  well  as  the  possibihty  of 
another  embargo.  It  Is  highly  question- 
able at  this  time  whether  adequate  au- 
thority would  exist  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  to  fill  this  gap. 

If  these  two  matters  are  not  troubling 
enough,  the  abrupt  ending  of  all  price 
controls  or  even  a  phased  decontrol 
would  place  oil  companies  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  staggering  windfall  profits 
as  the  oil  price  climbs  to  OPEC  levels 
possibly  even  to  $17  after  October  1.  Fur- 
thermore, under  decontrol,  major  pro- 
ducers would  have  little  incentive  to- 
compete  with  OPEC  since  their  price  and 
profits  would  be  pegged  entirely  to  the 
cartel  price.  Although  President  Ford 
has  attempted  to  correct  this  situation 
by  proposing  a  windfall  profits  tax  with 
a  plowback  provision,  such  taxing  au- 
thority does  not  presently  exist.  In  ad- 
dition, congressional  efforts  tc  impose 
such  a  tax  during  the  93d  Congress, 
which  I  strongly  supported,  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  and  were  never 
formally  adopted.  The  prospect  for  surh 
windfall  profits  has  led  one  congres- 
sional analysis  to  conclude  that  decon- 
trol would  add  $318  billion  to  oil  com- 
pany funds  over  the  next  decade. 

Without  any  question  what  concerns 
me  most  about  the  President's  program 
of  decontrol,  as  well  as  continuation  of 
the  tariff,  is  its  impact  on  consumers  and 
industry  in  New  England  and  specifi- 
cally, Rhode  Island.  As  I  have  remarked 
before  on  the  Senate  floor,  energy  prices 
in  New  England  have  been  far  higher 
than  those  in  the  rest  of  ttie  country  as 
a  whole.  A  recent  Regional  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  study  prepared  last 
month  confirms  this  fact  again.  The  re- 
port shows  that  in  1974,  prices  paid  for 
energy  were  35-percent  higher  in  New 
England  than  in  the  United  States — an 
increase  over  the  1973  differential  of  32 
percent  and  the  1972  differential  of  28 
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percent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  FEA  study  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately what  the  administration  fails  to 
recognize  is  that,  with  the  region's  heavy 
dependence  upon  oil  as  the  primary 
source  of  energy,  the  program  of  decon- 
trol and  continuation  of  the  tariff  would 
pose  an  enormous  challenge  to  the  con- 
sumer's purchasing  power,  and  to  indus- 
try by  further  frustrating  their  efforts 
to  compete  with  other  regions  of  the 
country.  The  program  would  also  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  promote  indus- 
trial development  or  expansion  in  New 
England.  Needless  to  say,  with  unem- 
ployment ranging  between  16  and  17  per- 
cent in  Rhode  Island,  such  a  proposal 
without  further  Federal  assistance  would 
be  totally  vmacceptable. 

The  adverse  impact  of  the  adminis- 
tration's decontrol  and  tariff  program 
to  the  region  has  been  well  documented 
by  Paul  London  of  the  New  England 
Economic  Research  Office.  According  to 
Mr.  London,  the  President's  tariff  pro- 
gram alone  is  costing  the  region  an  ad- 
ditional $534  million,  this  figure  based 
upon  the  region's  consumption  of  petro- 
leum products — 445  million  barrels  per 
year.  With  the  President's  decontrol 
proposal  added  to  the  above  figure.  New 
England  would  pay  an  additional  $900 
million  to  $1.2  billion  aimually.  The  cost 
to  Rhode  Island  based  upon  the  State's 
fuel  consumption  last  year — 37.6  million 
barrels — would  be  an  additional  $120  to 
$196  million  including  the  existing  tariff 
fees  and  decontrol.  For  individuals,  these 
two  programs  would  raise  the  price  of 
gasoline,  heating  oil  and  other  fuels  ap- 
proximately 10  cents  per  gallon  either 
after  August  31  or  by  1977  at  the  latest. 
As  mentioned  previously  these  costs  to 
consimiers  would  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  "ripple  effect"  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  admin- 
istration's decision  is  irresponsible,  espe- 
cially, if  one  considers  the  enormous 
problems  posed  by  immediate  decontrol 
after  August  31.  The  President's  decon- 
trol cost/benefit  analysis  submitted  to 
Congress  on  July  17  is  superficial,  deal- 
ing only  briefiy  with  the  issue  and  only 
on  a  national  level.  Although  the  goals 
of  the  administration  are  ones  I  share 
very  much  and  strongly  endorse,  espe- 
cially the  better  conservation  of  petro- 
leum products,  increased  production  of 
domestic  supplies,  and  reduction  of  im- 
ports, the  material  presented  for  my 
examination  as  a  justification  for  the 


program  only  reinforces  my  earlier  con- 
clusions that  the  Executive  is  giving  very 
little  attention  to  the  impact  of  such 
drastic  programs  on  specific  regions  and 
those  groups  most  affected  by  the  pro- 
posals. Certainly  such  factors  as  fuel 
costs,  energy  dependency,  and  unemploy- 
ment ought  to  be  of  prime  importance  in 
any  final  determination  of  policy. 

Furthermore,  although  the  adminis- 
tration goals  merit  strong  support,  I  fail 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  President's  ap- 
proach will  accomplish  his  stated  objec- 
tives. Price  hikes  since  the  1973  embargo 
have  not  significantly  stimulated  produc- 
tion or  cut  consumption.  In  fact,  our  con- 
sumption levels  in  certain  fuels  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  1972  levels.  In  this 
regard,  I  would  remind  the  administra- 
tion that  New  England  has  led  the  na- 
tional efforts  to  conserve  energy.  Figures 
according  to  the  FEA  indicate  that  over- 
all consumption  of  energy  has  declined 
1  percent  in  New  England  between  1972 
and  1974.  During  the  same  period,  energy 
consumption  Increased  2.7  percent  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  between  1972 
and  1974  petroleum  consumption  de- 
clined 5.6  percent  in  New  England,  but 
increased  1.1  percent  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  No  other  region  has 
sacrificed  so  much — or  had  so  many  of 
its  interests  so  sacrificed  by  a  hard-heart- 
ed Washington  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  remarked  be- 
fore, I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  grave 
situation  which  confronts  our  Nation 
with  respect  to  energy,  especially  with 
the  continuing  outflow  of  dollars  to 
OPEC  estimated  at  $25  billion  armually, 
as  well  as  our  rising  imports  of  oil  rapidly 
approaching  40  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption. I  am  aware,  to,  that  a  third  of 
our  driving,  of  our  gasoline  consumption, 
is  for  recreational  purposes  and  that  we 
still  have  far  to  many  gasoline-guzzling 
automobiles  on  our  roads.  I  would  agree 
that  some  criticism  of  Congress  is  war- 
ranted and  that  prompt  action  by  Con- 
gress on  a  total  national  energy  policy  is 
absolutely  essential.  On  occasion,  though. 
Congress  has  responded  very  quickly  to 
energy  problems,  especially  during  the  oil 
embargo  in  1973,  far  ahead  of  the  admin- 
istration. Moreover,  since  that  time.  Con- 
gress has  adopted  numerous  pieces  of 
legislation  accelerating  the  development 
of  alternative  energy  sources.  More  re- 
cently, only  last  week  the  Senate  passed 
a  major  fuel  economy  legislation,  S.  1883, 
which  by  1985  will  meet  almost  one-half 
of  the  administration's  import  reduction 
goal  of  between  3  and  5  million  barrels — 
this  step  causing  no  harm  to  the  economy 
and  resulting  in  much  savings  to  the 
consumers. 

I  firmly  believe  therefore,  that  the  con- 
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frontatlon  on  energy  Issues  between  the 
Congress  and  administration  must  end. 
There  is,  indeed,  room  for  compromise 
between  both  branches  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  resolve  our 
most  critical  domestic  problem.  Any 
compromise,  however,  must  not  be  at  fur- 
ther expense  to  consumers  and  small 
business  interests,  who  have  already  sac- 
rificed tremendously. 

In  view  of  the  potentially  drastic  im- 
pact that  an  abrupt  end  to  price 
controls  and  allocation  authority  would 
have  on  the  Nation  and  specifically  New 
England,  I  strongly  urge  the  President  to 
reconsider  his  position  on  the  issue  and 
extend  the  basic  allocation  authority 
adopted  by  the  Senate  under  S.  1849. 
This  legislation  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary time  to  implement  a  windfall  profits 
tax  on  any  decontrol  move,  increase  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  those  regions  and 
groups  most  affected  by  any  price  rise, 
and  insure  adequate  protection  to  the 
independent  sector  of  our  petroleum  en- 
ergy industry. 

Exhibit  1 
[Federal  Energy  Administration,  Region  I] 
The  Price  Differential  for  Energy  Between 

New  England  and  the  United  States — 

Update 

(By  Unda  K.  Mansfield,  May  30,  1975) 

NEW  ENGLAND UNITED  STATES  ENERGY  PRICES 

In  1974  the  price  paid  by  end  users  for  ma- 
jor forms  of  energy  was  35%  higher  In  New 
England  than  In  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  This  Is  an  Increase  over  the  1973  dif- 
ferential of  32%  and  the  1972  differential 
of  28%.  The  1974  increase  in  the  differential 
Is  attributable  to  the  substantially  higher 
electric  prices.  (The  increase  In  residual  fuel 
oU  prices  were  much  higher  than  those  for 
coal  or  natural  gas) .  Table  1  Ulustrates  the 
trend  1970-1974. 

TABLE  l.-PRICE  OF  ENERGY  TO  THE  END  USER  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Dollars  per 

million  Btu 

New  England 

higher  than 

United  States 

percent 

New  England 

United  States 

1970 

1971 

1972. 

1973 

1974 

$1.7880 
1.9638 
2.0076 
2.2909 

3.4406 

$1.4003 
1. 5224 
1. 5739 
1.7287 
2.5410 

27.7 
29.0 
27.6 
32.5 
35.4 

If  New  England  were  taken  out  of  the  U.S. 
figure  In  1974  the  energy  prices  In  New  Eng- 
land would  exceed  those  In  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  by  38% . 

The  overall  energy  price  Is  determined  by 
weighting  the  prices  of  coal,  natural  gas, 
residual  oil,  gasoline,  distillate,  and  elec- 
tricity by  the  nonutlUty  consumption  of 
these  products.  All  prices  are  exclusive  of 
taxes. 

The  1974  breakdown  by  product  Is  shown 
in  table  2  and  figure  l. 


New  England 


United  States 


Weight 


Price  per  million 
Btu 


Weight 


Price  per  million 
Btu 


N.E.  price  higher 

than  United  States 

(percent) 


Coal 

Natural  gas.. 

Residual 

Gasoline 

Distillate.... 
Electricity... 

Total. 


11.4 
21.0 
27.8 
29.8 
10.0 


$2.4636 
1.9135 
3. 2876 
2.6174 

10.6900 


8.0 
35.9 

S.3 
25.9 
12.9 
12.0 


$1.1290 
1.0786 
1.8657 
3.2340 
2.4652 
6.7425 


128.4 
2.6 
1.7 

6.2 

58.5 


100.0 


3.4406 


100.0 


2.5410 


35.4 
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New  England  pays  the  greatest  premium 
for  natural  gas  and  electricity.  However,  tUe 
prices  It  pays  for  oil  products  are  not  sub- 
stantially different  from  those  paid  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

If  New  England  paid  the  same  prices  for 
energy  as  the  United  States,  the  differential 
would  only  be  11%.  So  it  can  be  concluded 
that  the  35%  differential  Is  due  primarily 
to  higher  natural  gas  and  electricity  prices, 
and  to  New  England's  consumption  patterns 
which  are  concentrated  In  high  price  fuels, 
particularly  distillate  fuel  oil. 

COST    COMPONENTS'  OP    NEW    ENGLAND    ENERGY 
PRICES 

It  appears  that  cost  components  differ  sub- 
stantially among  fuel  types.  Preliminary  In- 
formation based  on  a  telephone  survey  Indi- 
cate that  the  cost  of  crude  is  the  major  com- 
ponent In  the  New  England's  oil  costs,  the 
price  of  coal  at  the  mine  Is  the  primary 
component  In  the  coal  costs,  and  distribu- 
tion is  in  the  case  of  natural  gas.  The  com- 
ponents are  shown  In  figure  2. 

Oasoline  and  distillate  show  average  U.S. 
crude  costs  to  the  refiner,  $9.22/bbl,  refining 
costs,  and  transportation  from  Texas  to  Mas- 
sachusetts via  pipeline  and  barge.  To  this  is 
added  termlnalllng  costs  in  the  region  and 
the  retailer's  margin  to  make  up  distribu- 
tion costs.  The  taxes  shown  are  federal  and 
state  at  the  pump. 

The  natural  gas  production  cost  Is  the 
wellhead  price,  $.26/MCP.  Transportation  Is 
from  Texas  to  the  final  distributor  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, via  pipeline.  Distribution  costs 
are  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
distributor  and  the  end-user. 

The  coal  costs  are  composed  of  the  price 
at  the  mine  in  West  Virginia,  $25/ton,  and 
the  transportation  from  there  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, $6.11 /ton.  Since  utilities  contract  for 
nearly  all  of  the  coal  directly  there  are  not 
distribution  costs  shown. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  production  costs 
amount  to  80%  of  the  total  cost  of  coal,  59% 
of  distillate,  42%  of  gasoline,  and  10%  of 
natural  gas.  Accordingly,  further  Increases 
in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  or  In  crude 
oil  would  have  a  large  relative  effect  on  the 
final  end  price.  However,  doubling  of  the 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  would  only 
result  In  a  10%  Increase  In  the  final  price. 

SUMMARY 

Forecasts  of  price  differentials  between  the 
U.S.  and  New  England  cannot  be  made  with- 
out taking  Into  account  the  capital  changes 
that  may  be  required  In  the  conversion  to 
alternate  fuels.  However,  It  appears  that 
some  actions  would  probably  lead  to  reduced 
differentials.  These  Include:  deregulation  of 
the  price  of  natural  gas;  increase  use  of 
coal;  and  Increased  use  of  nuclear  plants  for 
electric  baseload.  Further  work  Is  required 
to  determine  the  optimum  fuel  mix  for  the 
region  in  terms  of  price,  security,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  objectives. 


EXTENDING  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  engaged  in  vigorous  debate 
concerning  an  issue  which  forms  a  basic 
thread  in  the  fabric  of  American  democ- 
racy. We  are  concerned  in  this  debate 
with  legislation  that  seeks  to  guarantee 
each  citizen  the  right  to  vote.  It  has  be- 
come an  accepted  fact  that  the  right  to 
vote  is  not  an  effective  one  when  en- 
cumbered by  artificial  barriers  such  as 
literacy  tests  and  other  "tests  or  device." 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  developed 
a  set  of  interacting  mechanisms,  of  vary- 
ing application,  for  both  immediate  and 
long-run  impact.  The  act  served  the  im- 


mediate need  to  increase  registration  by 
suspending  literacy  tests  and  the  f  utiu-e 
needs  by  the  preclearance  provisions  in 
section  5. 

Mr.  President,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  10  years  old  now,  and  we  are  being 
asked  to  extend  the  act  for  an  addi- 
tional period  so  that  its  protection  will 
be  available  not  only  to  those  previously 
covered  but  to  new  groups  and  areas  of 
the  country  as  weU. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  last  10  years,  minority  political  par- 
ticipation has  increased  substantially; 
more  minority  citizens  are  registered, 
voting,  running  for  office,  and  holding  of- 
fice than  at  any  time  in  our  Nation's 
past.  In  the  Southern  States  covered  by 
the  act,  black  registration  has  increased 
by  over  1.1  million,  meaning  that  over  56 
percent  of  the  eligible  black  voters  in 
those  States  are  now  registered.  The  dis- 
parity in  registration  rates  between 
white  and  black  citizens  has  also  been 
reduced,  dropping  to  11.2  percent  from 
over  40  percent.  This  progress,  I  believe, 
reaffirms  the  original  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  act  and  also  argues 
for  extension  which  is  now  being  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  not  only  ex- 
tends the  act  for  10  years  it  also  expands 
the  law  to  cover  other  minority  groups, 
such  as  Spanish-speaking  and  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity 
to  state  that  I  fully  support  this  expan- 
sion of  the  act.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  significant  numbers  of  minority 
citizens  other  than  blacks  have  been  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  in  the  voting  pro- 
cess. As  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take 
decisive  action  to  correct  this  situation 
so  that  all  citizens  will  enjoy  the  full  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  A  country,  such  as  the 
United  States,  which  has  such  a  wealth 
of  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  cannot  al- 
low any  citizen  to  be  barred  from  voting, 
because  of  either  overt  or  covert  discrim- 
ination. The  bill  before  us  today  takes 
much  needed  steps  to  eliminate  even  the 
remote  possibility  that  any  citizen  may 
be  deprived  his  basic  right  to  vote.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  I  mentioned  that  new 
areas  of  the  coimty  £is  well  as  new  groups 
were  covered  under  this  expansion  of  the 
1965  act.  In  addition  to  continuing  cover- 
age in  those  areas  covered  by  the  1965  act 
as  amended  in  1970  the  "1975  Extension" 
would  expand  coverage  in  primarily  the 
Southwest  and  West.  The  act  will,  if  the 
current  version  is  adopted,  extend  cover- 
age to  three  counties  in  New  Mexico. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  beUeve  any  voter 
discrimination  exists  in  my  State.  Span- 
ish-surnamed  officials  have  been  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  New  Mexico  political  scene 
as  long  as  I  can  remember.  Currently, 
over  35  percent  of  the  State  legislature, 
the  Governor,  attorney  general,  secretary 
of  state,  commissioner  of  public  lands. 
State  auditor,  and  a  corporation  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  are  of  Spanish  de- 
scent, and  of  course  one-half  of  our 
congressional  delegation  is  Spanish-sur- 
named.  Not  only  is  there  high  represen- 
tation of  Spanish-sumamed  citizens  in 
State  and  Federal  offices,  but  the  same 


representation  is  found  throughout 
county,  city,  and  among  appointed  offi- 
cials as  well.  Furthermore,  New  Mexico 
can  count  many  American  Indians 
among  its  State  and  local  officials.  The 
above  facts  lead  me  to  conclude  that  New 
Mexico  cannot  be  charged  with  dis- 
crimination against  any  group  of  voters. 
These  same  facts  also  compel  me  to  be- 
lieve that  New  Mexico  and  the  three 
counties  which  are  included  by  the  trig- 
gering formula  used  in  the  act  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  inclusion  within 
the  law.  Mr.  President,  while  it  would  be 
preferable  for  New  Mexico  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  coverage  of  this  act,  I 
am  sure  that  the  "bail-out"  provisions  of 
the  act  will  operate  to  allow  the  three 
New  Mexico  counties  which  are  covered 
an  opportunity  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  scope  of  the  act.  I  would  not 
that  jurisdictions  in  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Idaho,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Wyo- 
ming, and  California  were  able  to  exempt 
themselves  by  utilizing  the  "bail-out" 
provisions  of  the  act.  I  am  confident  that 
the  three  New  Mexico  counties  covered  by 
the  act  will  also  be  able  to  secure  their 
exemption.  Let  me  stress  that  those  areas 
of  the  country  such  as  my  own  State  of 
New  Mexico,  who  have  a  strong  history 
of  commitment  to  equal  opportunity  for 
all  citizens,  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  1975  Voter  Rights 
Extension  Act  is  a  significant  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  provide  the  am- 
munition necessary  for  us  to  continue 
the  battle  for  full  equality  for  all  our 
citizens.  The  facts  demonstrate  that 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  10 
years  since  the  original  act  was  passed, 
but  they  also  show  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done.  The  current  law  expires  in  just 
a  few  weeks  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  Congress  cannot  recess  without  ex- 
tending this  vital  law.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  could  act  expediously  on  this 
matter  without  amending  the  House  ver- 
sion so  that  this  measure  could  be  sent 
directly  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. I  do  not  assert  here  that  the  bill  is 
perfect  in  all  respects,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  more  important  to  secure  the 
uninterrupted  extension  of  the  law  than 
it  is  to  seek  to  delay  the  bill  further. 
Also,  I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  man- 
ager of  this  bill.  Senator  Tttnney,  had 
made  known  his  intention  to  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  act  once  it  is  extended.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  hold  amendments 
until  that  time  and  act  with  dispatch  in 
approving  H.R.  6219,  as  passed  by  the 
House  so  that  the  President  can  sign 
this  bill  into  law  well  in  advance  of  the 
expiration  of  the  present  law. 


EXHIBrnON  OP  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
FINDS  FROM  THE  PEOPLES  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  CHINA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
"The  Exhibition  of  Archeologlcal  Finds 
Prom  the  People's  Republic  of  China" 
recently  completed  a  very  successful 
showing  at  the  Nelson  Gallery-Atklngs 
Museum  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
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Midwestemers  enjoyed  this  exhibit  from 
April  20  through  June  8,  thanks  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  Greater  Kansas  City 
leaders  and  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural affairs  section  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  show  itself  elicited  an  exceptional 
amount  of  civic  pride  and  energy  in  the 
"Heart  of  America"  in  this  contribution 
to  a  better  imderstanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  most 
populous  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  John  Richardson,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
clippings  from  the  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Times  reporting  on  the  success  of  this 
exhibition,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUows: 

DEPARTMEhfT   OF   STATE, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
17  S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stmington:  "The  Exhibi- 
tion of  Archeologlcal  Plnds  from  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,"  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  very  successful  showing  at  the  Nel- 
son Oallery-Atklns  Museum  In  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  For  the  Exhibition,  the  Nelson 
Gallery  received  a  grant  of  approximately 
$397,000  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  arrangements  were  fa- 
cilitated by  the  Department  of  State  under 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  and  the  Shanghai  Com- 
munique of  February  1972.  In  view  of  the 
significance  of  this  exhibit  In  your  region 
in  helping  to  strengthen  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China,  I 
thought  you  would  be  Interested  In  a  brief 
report  concerning  Its  reception  thus  far. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  support  Congress  has  given  this  ex- 
hibit. Congressional  enactment  of  P.L.  93- 
287  in  May  1974  authorizing  the  Department 
to  enter  Into  an  indemnification  agreement 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  against 
loss  or  damage  to  the  objects  In  the  exhibi- 
tion, helped  assure  that  this  major  exhibi- 
tion could  be  held  In  the  U.S. 

As  you  may  know,  the  exhibit  opened  last 
December  at  Washington's  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  where  It  drew  the  largest  crowds  In 
the  museum's  history.  It  will  conclude  Its 
tJ.S.  tour  at  San  Francisco's  Asian  Art 
Museum  this  summer.  In  Kansas  City, 
where  approximately  270,000  people  at- 
tended, the  Exhibition  Is  being  lauded  as 
one  of  the  most  Important  cultural  events 
held  In  the  Midwest  In  recent  years.  The 
Midwestern  region  has  drawn  creatively  upon 
resources  from  professional  circles  In  busi- 
ness, education  and  the  arts  to  support  and 
extend  the  Impact  of  the  show.  It  has 
elicited  an  exceptional  amount  of  civic  pride 
and  energy.  We  are  pleased  that  so  many 
Americans  have  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  International  cultural  event 
of  this  kind. 

As  the  enclosed  clippings  suggest,  the 
Chinese  Exhibition  has  contributed  to 
American  understanding  of  China.  And,  we 
believe  that  through  the  process  of  arrang- 
ing and  mounting  this  exhibit,  the  Chinese 
scholars  and  officials  Involved  have  learned 
about  our  society,  too.  We  look  forward  to 
further  shared  endeavors  between  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  bring  about  new 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges  of  simi- 
lar  Importance. 


Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  If  you 
would  like  more  information  on  this  or  other 
cultural  exchanges. 
I  Sincerely, 

John  Richardson,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Ediicational 
and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Chinese  ExnismoN  Lures  6,000  to  Gallery 

Openeb 

(By  Kathleen  Patterson) 

The  Friends  of  Art  of  the  Nelson  Gallery 
of  Art  waited  In  SO-degree  temperatures  un- 
der the  stars  until  11  o'clock  last  night  to 
view  the  Exhibition  of  Archaeological  Finds 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Once 
through  the  turnstiles,  they  took  the  first 
day  attendance  to  more  than  6,000  persons. 

A  party  atmosphere  pervaded  even  the 
lines  outside  the  gallery,  which  grew  to  2,000 
persons.  A  corresponding  number  of  un- 
tlcketed  cars  lined  the  no-parking  areas  along 
RockhUl  Road. 

Soon  after  the  7  p.m.  Friends  of  Art  recep- 
tion began.  Han  Hsu,  leader  of  the  Chinese 
delegation,  made  a  brief  stop  at  the  gallery. 
His  car  drew  cheers  from  the  waiting  patrons. 

Yesterday  afternoon  1,800  persons  from  as 
far  away  as  New  York  and  Michigan  stood 
In  line  about  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the 
first  public  showing  of  the  exhibition.  At- 
tendance was  below  what  had  been  expected, 
but  gallery  officials  said  it  was  Just  as  well — 
more  persons  could  not  have  been  accommo- 
dated In  the  4-hour  afternoon  showing. 

About  150  persons  were  turned  away  when 
the  doors  were  closed  at  4  p.m.  Another  300, 
the  last  admitted,  waited  in  lines  inside. 
Those  who  waited  their  turns.  In  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  said  the  time  was  well 
^ent. 

The  Invitational  reception  for  the  Friends 
of  Art.  the  membership  group  that  supports 
the  gallery,  was  to  have  run  in  two  shifts, 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  and  9:30  to  11:30  p.m.  But 
the  plan  was  scratched  when  turnout  was 
much  larger  than  expected.  About  9  p.m. 
officials  went  through  the  lines  outside  with 
the  news  that  the  gallery  would  stay  open 
as  late  as  possible  to  let  all  the  members 
through. 

At  10  p.m.  officials  announced  that  the  spe- 
cial shuttle  buses  from  the  Country  Club 
Plaza  and  south  on  Oak  to  52nd  wovild  con- 
tinue running  until  3  a.m. 

"It's  a  thrilling  experience,"  Mrs.  Beryl 
Plathmam.  108  W.  103rd,  said  whUe  walking 
out  of  the  exhibition.  "Kansas  City  Is  very 
fortunate."  When  the  exhibition  leaves  this 
country,  it  will  have  been  shown  in  only 
two  other  American  cities,  Washington  and 
San  Francisco. 

Equally  eager  were  those  outside.  "We  don't 
mind  waiting  at  all,"  members  of  the  Alan 
Ryder  family,  of  8508  W.  88th,  Overland  Park, 
said.  "We've  been  here  about  an  hour."  Ryder 
said.  "It's  not  bad.  I'm  sure  it's  worthwhile." 

No  one  in  the  line,  which  was  replete  with 
long  gowns  and  dark  suits,  abandoned  plans 
to  see  the  show.  Two-hour  waits  were 
average. 

In  the  Rozelle  Court  gallery  officials  took 
a  break.  Mrs.  Philip  F.  Rahm.  chairman  of 
the  planning  committee  for  the  receptions 
last  night  and  Saturday,  suggested  a  pool 
to  guess  the  total  attendance  last  night. 
She  guessed  7.200  persons.  Ralph  T.  Coe, 
assistant  gallery  director,  guessed  6,800  and 
Laurence  Slckman.  director,  took  the  low- 
est number,  5.100.  There  was  mention  of 
the  winner  treating  the  losers  to  a  Chinese 
dinner. 

The  officials'  days  had  been  long.  Coe  es- 
corted Han  Hsu  and  two  other  members  of 
the  Chinese  delegation  around  the  city.  In- 
cluding the  stockyards,  Kemper  Arena,  Tru- 
man Sports  Complex,  the  Liberty  Memorial, 
and  even  a  dairy  farm  60  mUes  from  the 
city. 


Mrs.  Rahm  began  at  9:30  a.m.  tearing 
down  the  decorations  for  the  Saturday  night 
reception,  to  replace  a  huge  centerpiece  in 
Klrkwood  Hall  with  more  room  for  lining 
up  persons  during  the  afternoon  public 
opening. 

The  reception  refreshments  last  night  in- 
cluded 100  cases  of  white  wine  and  150 
pounds  of  pastry.  Around  10  p.m.  more 
wine  was  ordered. 

Friends  of  Art  membership  Jumped  when 
the  Chinese  exhibition  and  the  Friends  of 
Art  reception,  were  announced.  Mrs.  Glenna 
Youngstrom,  executive  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization, said  the  5,000  memberships  had 
grown  to  nearly  6.500  since  March  1.  In- 
cluding family   memberships. 

Another  party  is  scheduled  for  tonight, 
Mrs.  Rahm  said.  Slckman  Is  giving  a  party 
for  all  employees  at  the  gallery.  Including 
workers  hired  to  help  set  up  the  exhibits, 
and  the  policemen  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
gallery  throughout  the  exhibition. 

"He  is  giving  the  party  to  thank  everyone 
who  has  worked  so  hard,"  Mrs.  Rahm  said. 
The  crowd  on  hand  for  the  first  public 
showing  of  the  historical  collection  yester- 
day afternoon  Included  a  couple  from  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  They  flew  to  Kansas  City  yes- 
terday morning  and  planned  to  return  to 
Ann  Arbor  last  night. 

"We  love  art,"  Jerry  and  Gerry  Domb- 
chlk  explained.  They  read  about  the  exhibi- 
tion in  the  New  York  Times.  "But  I  think 
we  could  get  to  China  faster,"  Mrs.  Domb- 
chik,  a  student  and  painter,  said,  looking 
from  the  second  floor  lounge  to  the  line 
below  in  Klrkwood  Hall. 

Four  students  from  Omaha  were  turned 
away  at  the  entrance  In  the  last  afternoon 
and  complained  they  would  not  be  able  to 
return  because  of  Impending  final  exams. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  exhibition,  after 
Individuals  wound  their  way  through  the 
gallery's  west  wing,  then  through  a  maze 
In  Klrkwood  Hall,  they  were  told  to  go 
through  the  exhibition  at  their  own  pace. 
They  could  linger  to  read  about  the  ex- 
cavations which  produced  the  objects.  Most 
viewers  did.  taking  an  average  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  wander  through  the  exhibition. 
Robert  K.  Martin,  nrolect  director,  said 
about  500  persons  toured  the  exhibition 
each  hour.  For  future  reference,  he  said,  the 
public  ooenlng  yesterday  Indicated  persons 
could  figure  on  about  three  hours  at  the 
gallery  for  the  Chinese  show.  Including  time 
for  wftUlne  In  line. 

Police  stationed  at  the  eallery  said  there 
had  been  no  traffic  oroblem  although  the 
parking  lots  were  full  most  of  the  afternoon. 
Special  shuttle  bus.ses  from  the  Country  Club 
Plaza  and  TTnlverslty  of  Missouri-Kansas  City 
ran  empty  or  half  full.  A  drlvpr  at  the  Sears 
parklne  lot  at  the  Plaza,  where  busses  left 
three  times  an  hour,  said  he  carried  42  per- 
sons on  his  first  trip,  then  no  more  than  12 
on  successive  trips.  His  seventh  trip  arrived 
empty. 

A  Blue  Springs  family  arrived  at  P  a.m.  in 
hopes  of  being  first  in  line  for  the  openlig. 
They  followed  four  other  oersons.  but  claimed 
to  be  the  first  family  admitted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Naudet.  and  Amy, 
12,  Pat,  10,  and  Kelly,  7.  all  of  171A  Lake 
Tanawingo  picnicked  while  they  waited. 

"We  wanted  the  children  to  remember 
as  long  as  they  lived  that  they  were  first  In 
line  for  the  Chinese  exhibition."  Mrs.  Mary 
Kay  Naudet  said.  The  children  attend  a  Mon- 
tessorl  school  owned  by  their  parents,  and 
had  been  schooled  on  the  exhibition.  Kellv 
was  able  to  exnlaln  to  another  ctoud  in  the 
exhibition  lust  why  the  Chinese  depict  a 
horse  with  wings. 

"When  horses  die.  they  turn  into  dragons." 
Kelly  said.  "They  believe  that  the  horse  will 
take  them  Into  the  other  life." 

Thev  liked  the  "hapnv  dragon."  a  wine  v<'3- 
sel  In  the  shape  of  a  dragon  with  a  grin  on 
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its  face.  Amy  was  interested  in  the  acupunc- 
ture needles. 

"They  had  them  2,000  years  ago,  and  we're 
Just  now  beginning  to  get  into  It,"  she  said, 
but  admitted  she  wouldn't  want  to  try  the 
surgical  method  unless  the  practitioner  knew 
what  he  was  doing. 

Several  parts  of  the  exhibition  held  their 
viewers  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  A 
crowd  gathered  around  the  Jade  shroud  sewn 
with  gold  thread  and  worn  by  Tou  Wan,  wife 
of  Prince  Chlng  of  Chung-shan.  A  parent- 
child  Interchange  next  to  the  suit's  glass 
case: 

"Did  they  really  put  a  man  In  there?" 

"No,  it  was  a  woman." 

'Did  they  really  put  a  woman  In  there?" 

"Yes." 

"How  come  they  burled  her  In  that?"  No 
reply. 

Mrs.  JuUanna  Liu,  of  3506  N.E.  46th  Ter- 
race, was  impressed  by  the  Jade  suit.  "It 
looks  perfect,"  she  said,  sitting  next  to  her 
4-year-old  daughter  and  Chinese-speaking 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Nancy  Liu. 

Now  an  American  citizen,  Mrs.  Liu  said  she 
moved  from  Peking  to  India  at  the  age  of 
three  and  has  lived  in  this  country  for  sU 
years.  Friends  in  New  York  who  saw  the  ex- 
hibition while  It  was  in  Washington  recom- 
mended It,  she  said. 

The  Great  Chinese  ExHrerrioN  at  the 
Nelson 
Kansas  City's  good  fortune  as  one  of  the 
few  cities  of  the  world  selected  for  the  dis- 
play of  artifacts  discovered  In  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  was  not  exaggerated 
Thousands  here  have  seen  it  already  and 
tens  of  thousands  will  see  it  before  the  June  7 
closing.  Mast  will  testify  to  the  beauty  and 
historic  grandeur  of  an  ancient  civilization 
outlined  at  the  William  Rockhlll  Nelson  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  as  a  procession  of  man's 
climb  through  the  ages,  the  collection  Is 
almost  overwhelming.  Taken  separately  the 
beauty  of  Individual  works— some  done  by 
craftsmen  6.000  years  ago— Is  evidence  of 
man's  constant  yearning  toward  utility  and 
beauty,  and  of  the  timeless  creative  spark 
that  generated  Incredible  skills  in  unknown 
centuries  of  prehistory. 

Among  the  385  objects,  each  viewer  will 
have  his  own  favorite.  The  Flying  Horse  of 
Kansu  is  the  centerpiece  for  many.  It  is  dis- 
played in  a  shaft  of  light  but  with  strategi- 
cally placed  openings  In  the  room  from  which 
a  procession  of  similar  horses  and  warriors 
can  be  seen  from  dramatic  perspectives  The 
little  gilt-bronze  leopards  of  the  Han  dynasty 
with  their  blazing  garnet  eyes  have  been  fa- 
vorites In  every  city.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  exhibition  elsewhere  say  that  the  display 
«  superior  at  the  Nelson. 

The  Chinese  prescribed  the  order  of  the 
oblects  and  specified  all  wall  labels,  maps 
and  photographic  materials.  The  gallery  staff 
in  co-operation  with  the  Chinese,  has 
mounted  an  exhibition  that  is  Ingenious  In 
Its  arrangement  for  the  convenience  and  ease 
of  the  visitor.  The  lighting  is  outstanding 
the  cases  can  be  viewed  from  two  or  more 
sides  to  reduce  crowding,  and  the  channel- 
ing of  the  viewers  encourages  leisurely  or 
quick  Inspection.  Not  all  gallery  buildings 
are  flexible  enough  to  absorb  a  display  of 
this  scone. 

"The  Exhibition  of  Archaeological  Finds  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China"  will  draw 
immense  crowds  to  the  Nelson  over  the  next 
MX  weeks.  Kansas  City,  along  with  the 
Chinese.  Is  host  to  one  of  the  great  anthro- 
pological and  artistic  occasions  of  the  age. 
It  Is  a  time  of  cultural  opportunity  for  the 
region  and  a  source  of  pardonable  pride. 


IMPROVING  THK  COST-OF-LIVINO 
ADJUSTMENT  MECHANISM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  enact- 
ment in  1972  of  the  cost-of-living  ad- 


justment mechanism  represented  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  protecting  elderly 
persons  from  the  impact  of  inflation. 

Nearly  31  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries received  an  8-percent  automatic 
adjustment  on  July  3  of  this  year,  instead 
of  the  5-percent  ceiling  proposed  by 
President  Ford. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  Senator  Church, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging, 
in  resisting  the  administration's  outrage- 
ous attempt  to  reduce  monthly  benefits 
authorized  by  law.  It  would  have  cost  the 
elderly  recipients  $2.1  billion  in  lost  in- 
come had  it  been  designed. 

The  automatic  escalator  was  designed 
to  protect  the  elderly  from  inflation. 
President  Ford's  proposal,  however, 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  this  concept. 

Because  the  Congress  prevailed,  the 
average  social  security  beneficiary  will 
receive  approximately  $70  more  during 
the  next  year  than  under  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation. 

When  the  administration  could  pro- 
pose a  35-percent  hike  In  weapons  re- 
search and  development,  I  find  it  Incom- 
prehensible that  the  administration  could 
have  decided  to  f orc^tl*^  ekierly  to  bear 
the  major  burden  of  budget  cuts. 

Inflation  continues  to  be  the  aged's 
No.  1  enemy.  The  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment mechanism,  to  be  sure,  has  provided 
valuable  protection.  But  other  actions 
are  still  needed  if  older  Americans  are 
to  have  full  protection  from  inflation. 

Recently,  Senator  Church  introduced 
the  Social  Security  Cost-of-Living  Im- 
provement Act  which  I  cosponsored.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  auto- 
matic escalator  provision  In  two  ways: 

First,  it  would  authorize  adjustments 
up  to  twice  a  year,  provided  the  Gov- 
ernment's Consumer  Price  Index  In- 
creases by  at  least  3  percent  from  one 
base  period  to  another. 

Second,  it  would  direct  the  administra- 
tion to  develop  a  special  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  the  elderly. 

Recently  Wendell  Coltin,  of  tlie  Sun- 
day Herald  Advertiser,  Boston.  Mass., 
wrote  an  excellent  article,  describing 
Senator  Church's  Social  Security  Cost- 
of-Living  Improvement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  account 
to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Medicare  Mailbox — Senator  Church   Files 

Bill   Calling    for    Semiannual   Cost   or 

Living  Hikes 

(By  WendeU  Ooltin) 

Even  before  the  31  million  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  endorsed  their  checks  received 
three  days  ago,  containing  the  first  cost-of- 
living  Increaise  (8  percent)  under  the  1972 
amendments.  Sen.  Prank  Church  (D.-Idaho) 
Introduced  legislation  to  authorize  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  up  to  twice  a  year. 

Sen.  Church,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  was  the  sponsor  of  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  mechanism  and  was 
quoted  In  our  special  section  Tuesday,  June 
10,  as  stating  its  enactment  "represented  a 
major  victory  for  the  nation's  elderly." 

Incidentally,  because  of  numerous  in- 
quiries— and  orders  we  continue  to  receive 
for  that  special  section — requests  should  be 
addressed  to  SS-75,  Herald  American,  PO 
Box  900,  Boston,  Mass.  02103.  Along  with  en- 
closing 25  cents  for  each  copy  requested, 
those  requesting  it  for  themselves,  or  to  be 


mailed  to  others,  should  be  sure  to  Include 
the  name  and  address  where  each  paper 
should  be  sent. 

Sen.  Church's  proposal  to  Improve  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  mechanism  for  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  is  designed  to  strength- 
en the  automatic  escalator  provision  by  au- 
thorizing twice-a-year  payments  and  direct- 
ing the  Social  Security  Administration  to  de- 
velop a  special  index  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  such  adjustments.  His  bUl  calls  for  ad- 
justments to  be  made  in  April  and  October 
instead  of  once  a  year. 

"A  special  Index  is  needed  now,"  he  said, 
"to  reflect  more  accurately  the  impact  of 
Inflation  upon  the  elderly.  In  recent  years, 
some  of  the  sharpest  Increases  in  prices  have 
occurred  In  areas  where  the  elderly  have  the 
greatest  expenditures." 

During  the  past  year,  food,  housing,  medi- 
cal care  and  transportation  increased  at  0 
rate  ranging  from  29  to  43  percent  higher 
than  other  items  in  the  Government's  infla- 
tion measurement  index,  it  was  pointed  out. 
These  expenditures  typically  account  for 
about  80  percent  of  an  aged  famUy's  limited 
budget. 

Sen.  Church  said  the  change  to  two  SS  ad- 
justments a  year  would  allow  benefits  to  be 
kept  current  with  rising  prices  during  periods 
of  accelerated  Inflation.  It  would  also  provide 
an  extra  hedge  against  inflation,  particularly 
when  living  costs  Jump  precipitously,  he 
stated. 


PARKS  ARE  FOR  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  significant  shift 
in  National  Park  Service  policy.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  seems  determined  to 
eliminate  overnight  lodging  concessions 
from  the  national  parks.  This  policy  has 
important  ramifications  for  those  people 
who  visit  our  national  parks  because  it 
would  limit  the  use  of  the  parks  which 
belong  to  the  people. 

The  Park  Service  claims  this  policy 
Is  consistent  with  their  Organic  Act  of 
1916  which  directed  the  agency  to  con- 
serve the  scenery  and  natural  and  his- 
toric objects  and  wildlife  therein  and  to 
provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
in  such  manner  and  by  such  a  means  as 
will  leave  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations.  However.  I  am 
certain  that  those  wise  legislators  who 
foresaw  that  hundreds  of  visitors  m  the 
1920's  would  become  thousands  and  even 
millions  in  the  1960's,  never  Intended  to 
seal  off  use  of  the  parks  so  that  most 
latter-day  Americans  could  not  enjoy 
them. 

We  are  forgetting.  I  beMeve,  that  our 
national  parks  are  for  people,  and  that 
a  vast  majority  of  Americans  see  most 
of  our  natural  wonders  from  the  win- 
dow seats  of  their  automobiles,  or  after 
a  short  hike  from  a  visitor's  use  area. 
They  come  into  our  national  parks  not 
with  a  pack  on  the  back,  but  with  a  car 
full  of  children. 

Are  we  over  emphasizing  wilderness 
and  imder  emphasizing  people?  I  think 
so.  At  least  the  situation  In  my  State  of 
Utah  leads  me  to  think  so.  The  National 
Park  Service  is  proceeding  on  schedule 
to  phase-out  the  lodging  facilities  at  Zion 
National  Park.  Zion  Park  is  the  most 
popular  park  In  the  State.  Last  year  over 
900,000  people  visited  Zion  Park  and  the 
rate  of  visitation  is  up  this  year.  Elimina- 
tion of  the  overnight  facilities  will  lead 
undoubtedly  to  a  significant  drop  in  total 
visitation.  There  are  not  tourist  facili- 
ties available  to  fill  the  void  created  by 
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the  elimination  of  Zion's  overnight  facili- 
ties. The  National  Park  Service  expects 
the  town  of  Springdale — population  172 — 
and  the  town  of  Virgin — population 
119 — to  meet  the  tourist  demand.  These 
small  communities  cannot  do  it.  A  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
recognizes  this  problem  but  it  seems  the 
Park  Service  carmot  be  deterred.  The 
environmental  Impact  statement  states 
that  the  town  of  Springdale  is  expected 
to  absorb  the  increase  of  overnight 
travelers.  However,  the  draft  goes  on  to 
say  that  initially  Springdale  most  likely 
wUl  not  be  able  to  handle  the  increased 
tourist  demand  and  the  result  would  be 
inconvenience  to  the  park  visitor  and  a 
continuation  of  lodging  facilities  for  at 
least  6  to  8  years  may  be  a  necessary 
alternative. 

The  National  Park  Service  should  be 
seeking,  in  the  words  of  past  Park  Direc- 
tor Hartzog: 

To  extend  more  broadly  to  all  Americans 
the  many  values  and  opportunities  repre- 
sented In  their  national  park  system. 

Instead  It  is  attempting  to  limit  use 
of  the  national  parks. 


UMTTED  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  recent  statements  con- 
cerning the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  the  United  States  have  stimu- 
lated considerable  debate  on  American 
nuclear  policy  both  within  and  outside 
the  Government. 

Among  the  various  articles  and  state- 
ments which  have  recently  appeared  In 
the  press  on  this  subject,  two  in  particu- 
lar illustrate  the  central  issues  in  this 
debate. 

The  first  is  an  article  by  George  C. 
Wilson  which  discusses  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  new  nuclear  strategy  of 
'•limited  nuclear  warfare."  This  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday,  July  20. 

The  second  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Post  by  Dean  Adrian  Fisher  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 
which  discusses  U.S.  nuclear  policy  to- 
ward nonnuclear  nations.  It  appeared 
on  July  21. 

As  these  writers  make  clear,  any 
chamge  in  U.S.  nuclear  policy  will  have 
significant  Implications  not  only  for  the 
defense  of  this  coimtry,  but  the  percep- 
tion of  America  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
At  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  lessen  international  tension 
through  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks— SALT— and  various  other  arms 
control,  trade  and  cultural  efforts.  It 
would  appear  that  any  shift  in  our  nu- 
clear doctrine  toward  making  a  so-called 
limited  nuclear  war  more  acceptable 
could  upset  the  present  nuclear  balance 
as  well  as  possibly  encourage  further  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  in  question  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


New  vs.  Strategy  for  Nuclear  War 
(By  George  C.  WUson) 
The  congressman  from  Michigan  took  the 
floor  of  the  Houjse  on  Jan.  19,  1951,  to  demand 
that  the  White  House  and  State  Department 
let  the  U.S.  Air  Force  bomb  deep  Inside 
China  to  help  American  troops  "pressed  to 
the  breaking  point"  in  Korea. 

"FHrst  and  foremost,"  he  said,  "we  must 
bomb  the  Chinese  Communist  supply  bases 
in  China  Itself.  .  .  .  The  fallacy  of  fighting 
the  hordes  of  Asia  on  the  ground  is  obvious. 
We  are  bleeding  ourselves  to  death,  which  is 
Just  what  Stalin  wants  us  to  do.  It  Is  utter 
stupidity  to  continue  such  a  policy  when  we 
are  not  fighting  with  both  fists." 

Back  then.  In  1951.  he  was  Rep.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  an  obscure  Republican  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Today  he  Is  President  Ford — 
commander-in-chief  of  military  forces  that 
could  Incinerate  the  world  in  half  an  hour. 
He  talked  about  Korea  and  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican power  again,  as  President,  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

"Mr.  President,"  a  reporter  asked  him  at 
his  June  25  press  conference,  "let  me  Just 
ask  you  this  question  point  blank:  If  North 
Korea  attacked  South  Korea,  would  you  use 
nuclear  weapons  to  stop  that?" 

After  some  verbal  fencing,  the  President 
responded:  "I  am  not  either  confirming  it  or 
denying  It.  I  am  saying  we  have  the  forces 
and  they  will  be  used  In  our  national  Interest, 
as  they  should  be." 

While  Congressman  Ford  In  the  1950s  was 
complaining  about  restraints  on  American 
power,  a  Harvard  professor  was  calling  for 
more  Imaginative  use  of  our  A-bombs  and 
H-bombs.  In  1957,  the  professor  set  down 
his  thoughts  In  a  book  entitled  "Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy."  He  argued  that 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  used  without  cross- 
ing the  firebreak  separating  little  wars  from 
world  holocaust. 

"With  proper  tactics,  nuclear  war  need  not 
be  as  destructive  as  It  appears  when  we  think 
of  It  in  terms  of  traditional  warfare,"  he 
wrote. 

"Without  damage  to  our  interest,"  he  ar- 
gued, "we  could  announce  that  Soviet  ag- 
gression would  be  resisted  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons If  necessary:  that  in  resisting  we  wuold 
not  use  more  than  500  kllotons  explosive 
power  unless  the  enemy  used  them  first;  that 
we  would  use  'clean'  bombs  with  minimal 
fallout  effects  for  any  larger  explosive  equiva- 
lent unless  the  enemy  violated  the  under- 
standing; that  we  would  not  attack  the 
enemy  retaliatory  force  or  enemy  cities  lo- 
cated more  than  a  certain  distance  behind 
the  battle  zone.  .  .  . 

"A  limited  nuclear  war  does  not  guarantee 
success  by  Itself,"  he  wrote,  "but  It  would 
use  the  sociological,  technological  and  psy- 
chological advantages  of  the  United  States 
to  best  effect.  .  .  ." 

Back  then.  In  1957,  he  was  Prof.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  executive  director  of  the  Harvaitl 
International  Seminar  and  a  strategist  con- 
fined to  consulting  the  government.  Today 
he  is  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  maker  and 
implementer  of  government  policy,  staff  boss 
of  the  President's  National  Security  Council. 
In  those  Jobs,  he  has  signed  off  on  changes 
in  American  nuclear  war  strategy — with  some 
concepts  reminiscent  of  the  ideas  he  set  down 
In  his  1957  book  and  amended  in  a  subse- 
quent study. 

Another  college  professor — this  one  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia — Joined  Kissinger  In  the 
1950s  in  theorizing  about  how  America  could 
use  its  power  in  the  world  more  effectively. 
"We  have  not  reconciled  ourselves  emotion- 
ally to  the  need  for  the  continual  exercise  of 
power  to  protect  our  interests,"  this  profes- 
sor wrote  in  a  book  published  tn  1960  and  en- 
titled "The  Political  Economy  of  National 
Security." 
He  contended  that  "we  must  become  ad- 


Justed  to  the  heavy  costs  of  limited  warfare 
M  a  condition  of  life.  .  .  ." 

This  same  professor  later  devoted  full  time 
to  analyzing  military  strategy  as  director  of 
strategic  studies  of  the  Rand  Corp.  from 
1963  to  1969.  He  never  served  in  any  military 
service  himself  and  thus  was  denied  the 
chance  to  see  what  happens  to  many  theories 
in  actual  combat. 

Today  he  is  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
R.  Schleslnger— civilian  head  of  the  world's 
mightiest  military  establishment  and  adviser 
to  President  Ford,  both  as  defense  secretary 
and  member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Ford,  Kissinger  and  Schleslnger— who 
came  together  by  a  series  of  political  acci- 
dents— are  now  this  nation's  civilian  triad 
for  making  mUltary  policy.  Their  past  state- 
ments portray  them  as  hawks,  believers  in 
using  American  military  power  forcefully- 
including  setting  off  nuclear  weapons  on  a 
battlefield,  under  some  circumstances,  in  the 
conunon  belief  this  would  not  necessarily 
lead  to  uncontrolled  incineration  of  the 
world. 

THINKING    THE     UNTHINKABLE 

The  extraordinary  willingness  of  these 
three  top  government  executives  to  think  and 
talk  about  the  vmthinkable — nuclear  war.  In- 
cluding firing  the  first  "nuke"— has  aroused 
concern  among  arms  control  specialists  in 
this  country  and  drawn  fire  from  Soviet 
spokesmen  over  the  last  several  weeks. 

The  public  perception  has  been  that  nu- 
clear weapons  would  be  used  only  if  every- 
thing else  had  failed — the  American  or  NATO 
cause  appeared  almost  lost  or  Russia  had  hit 
us  first.  But  the  Ford-Klsslnger-Schleslnger 
willingness  to  consider  nuclear  war  control- 
lable has  resurrected  some  of  the  old  scenar- 
ios about  using  nukes  like  conventional  ar- 
tillery on  the  battlefield.  Army  theoreti- 
cians— to  the  disgust  of  some  battle-hard- 
ened officers  who  know  that  actual  combat  Is 
often  mass  confusion — are  holding  secret 
meetings  in  the  Pentagon  these  days  for  ex- 
ample, to  sing  the  praises  of  the  new  nukes 
that  destroy  only  the  target — nothing  else. 
"Zero  collateral  damage"  Is  one  of  the  buzz 
phrases  used  by  this  once  "out"  group  that 
now  finds  Itself  "In." 

Strategic  Air  Command  bomber  crews,  to 
cite  another  reaction  to  this  "nuclear  wars 
can  be  small"  theory,  are  being  trained  to 
swing  their  sights  to  smaller  targets  in  Rus- 
sia, such  as  a  single  refinery  or  factory,  rather 
than  a  big  target  like  an  airfield  or  missile 
base  or  city. 

The  first  question  one  might  ask  about  all 
this  is  whether  there  is  anything  really  new 
in  what  our  government's  hawkish  triad  Is 
saying  and  doing  about  American  nuclear 
strategy?  Secondly,  If  there  are  changes  being 
made  In  long-standing  American  strategy, 
are  they  anything  to  worry  about?  The  main 
source  for  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
Schleslnger,  whom  President  Ford  has  let 
explain  administration  policy  in  this  area. 

There  Is  indeed  something  new — as  Schles- 
lnger himself  has  said  publicly  on  a  number 
of  recent  occasions.  These  are  a  few  of  his 
specific  statements  on  this  first  question  of 
newness  and  change,  listed  In  chronological 
order : 

"There  has  taken  place  ...  a  change  in 
the  strategies  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  hypothetical  employment  of  central 
strategic  forces.  A  change  In  targeting  strat- 
egy as  it  were  .  .  ."  Jan.  10,  1974,  before  the 
Overseas  Writers  Association. 

"The  main  point  of  this  change  In  strategic 
doctrine  is  to  Introduce  flexibility  and  op- 
tions for  the  national  command  authorities 
so  they  may  deal  with  a  set  of  events  without 
being  forced  by  prior  planning  to  make  a  de- 
cision that  would  bring  about  a  degree  of 
devastation  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  the  United  States,  nor  our  allies  around 
the  world,  would  find  palatable  .  .  ."  April  4, 
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1974,  before  two  subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

"The  change  in  targeting  doctrine  is.  of 
course,  both  broader  and  more  limited  than 
coiinterforce  attacks."  (Counterforce  is  the 
term  for  weapons  shot  at  the  other  side's 
missiles  and  bombers — his  military  force  as 
distinguished  from  his  cities.)  ".  .  .  The  pur- 
pose of  our  changing  our  targeting  doctrine 
has  been  to  enhance  deterrence  ...  A  major 
change  which  results  from  the  change  in 
targeting  doctrine  is  that  we  are  paying  much 
more  attention  than  previously  to  planning 
for  the  possibility  of  these  kinds  of  selective 
strikes  we  have  been  talking  about  .  .  ." 
Sept.  11,  1974,  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Arms  Control  subcommittee. 

So  we  have  Schlesinger's  own  word  that 
there  is  something  new  In  American  nuclear 
doctrine — that  there  have  been  changes 
made,  even  though  some  Pentagon  officials 
are  still  reluctant  to  admit  it. 

TO    WOUND,    NOT    KILL 

The  basic  objective  of  the  changes  Is  to  let 
the  President  aim  for  the  enemy's  ear  lobe, 
leg  or  arm  with  the  nation's  nuclear  gun — 
not  just  the  heart  or  other  vitals.  The  Presi- 
dent under  this  changed  strategy  could 
merely  wound  his  adversary — not  necessarily 
kill  him. 

This  option  to  wound  rather  than  kill  could 
mean  that  in  a  war  the  President  would  give 
an  Army  colonel  permission  to  set  off  nuclear 
mines  to  stop  Soviet  troops  marching  toward 
West  Germany;  order  a  B-52  bomber  pilot 
to  fire  one  of  his  SRAM  nuclear-tipped  mis- 
siles at  a  single  Russian  refinery  or  factory; 
radio  a  submarine  skipper  to  shoot  a  missile 
at  a  Soviet  airfield;  approve  the  launch  of 
a  few  Minuteman  ICBMs  to  knock  out  the 
communications  center  for  Soviet  rocket 
forces  without  hitting  cities  in  the  process. 
Without  such  an  option  to  wound, 
Schleslnger  argues  that  the  American  Presi- 
dent might  be  afraid  to  fire  the  nuclear  gun 
at  all.  Schleslnger  has  made  that  point  in 
the  complex  phrases  of  the  nuclear  strate- 
gist— a  specialist  sometimes  hard  to  under- 
stand : 

"The  point  is  that  we  should  deter  nuclear 
attacks  on  the  United  States  across  the  spec- 
trum" by  preparing  for  a  limited  nuclear  con- 
flict as  well  as  an  all-out  war.  "If  an  oppo- 
nent were  to  decide  that  we  would  be  self- 
deterred  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  lacked  adequate  response  options,  and 
If  an  opponent  were  a  risk  taker,  then  such  a 
selective  nuclear  attack  becomes  conceiv- 
able." 

Having  sold  this  strategy  to  President 
Ford,  with  the  help  of  Kissinger  or  at  least 
his  compliance,  the  defense  secretary  Is  now 
trying  to  give  America's  nuclear  forces  more 
of  a  wounding  capability  than  they  have  had 
In  the  past  as  well  as  a  killing  one.  For  the 
moment,  this  requires  tinkering  with  the 
missiles  and  bombers  we  already  have  rather 
than  building  new  ones.  The  idea  is  to  make 
these  wepons  more  selective,  more  accurate 
and  more  responsive  to  the  President's  com- 
mands. 

For  example,  before  Schleslnger  started  to 
implement  the  changes,  it  would  take  up  to 
24  hours  to  go  Inside  a  Minuteman  III  long- 
range  missile  targeted  on  Russia  and  tinker 
with  Its  brain — a  computer — so  it  would 
shoot  at  a  different  target  than  the  one  pre- 
viously programmed.  The  Air  Force  Is  now 
installing  what  it  calls  a  command  data 
buffer  system  so  the  missile's  mechanical 
brain  can  be  washed  of  its  old  targets  and 
re-instructed  within  36  minutes  to  hit  new 
ones.  The  men  making  the  change  would  no 
longer  have  to  go  inside  the  missUe  silo 
Itself. 

Such  tinkering  and  research  on  ways  to 
make  our  nuclear  weapons  more  surgical  will 
cost  about  $300  million  in  this  year's  Pen- 
tagon budget,  but  that  is  Just  the  beginning 
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unless  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
find  a  way  to  call  off  this  pursuit  of  precision. 
The  second  question,  about  whether 
changes  in  American  nuclear  strategy  are 
anything  to  worry  about,  is  the  tougher  and 
more  Important  one.  Certainly,  respected 
members  of  the  arms  control  community 
and  of  Congress  are  worried  about  the 
changes,  even  if  Ford,  Kissinger  and 
Schleslnger  are  not. 

THE  KING'S  NOSE 

Critics  of  the  new  targeting  doctrine  re- 
call the  age-old  warning  about  never  hitting 
a  king  in  the  nose  unless  you  intend  to  kill 
him.  They  contend  that  there  ts  no  such 
thing  as  a  little  nuclear  war — that  once 
either  the  United  States  or  Russia  hits  the 
other's  homeland  with  a  nuke  there  will  be 
no  way  to  control  the  nuclear  incineration. 
Schleslnger  escalated  their  concern  by  re- 
cently  asserting  that  the  United  States  might 
fire  a  nuclear-tipped  Trident  submarine  mis- 
sile at  Russia  before  the  Soviet  Union  had 
resorted  to  nukes  in  a  war  in  Europe.  This 
wyilngness  to  threaten  "first  use"  of  a  big 
strategic  missile  like  Trident — as  distin- 
guished from  smaller  battlefield  nuclear 
missiles  like  mines  or  short-ranged  missiles 
which  would  not  reach  Russia  from  Ger- 
many— is  considered  provocative  by  some 
arms  control  specialists. 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.),  a  former 
Air  Force  secretary  and  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services,  Foreign  Relations  and 
Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tees, heard  Schleslnger  explain  the  new  tar- 
geting strategy  In  top  secret  briefings  and 
came  to  this  conclusion: 

"The  new  targeting  program  lowers  the 
nuclear  threshold  and  Increases  the  possi- 
bility of  the  beginning  of  nuclear  weapons 
use  in  war.  .  .  .  The  more  you  lower  the 
kilotonnage  of  these  weapons,  the  more  you 
disperse  them  around  the  world,  the  more 
you  make  them  common  practice  for  utili- 
zation of  our  services  and  those  of  our  allies, 
the  greater  the  chance  of  their  going  off  and 
the  world  blowing  up." 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D-Maine),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Arms 
Control  Subcommittee,  Is  worried  that  the 
unthinkable  idea  of  using  nuclear  weapons 
has  already  become  thinkable  by  virtue  of 
officials  in  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  portraying  them  as  legitimate  arms 
for  battle.  Said  Muskie  to  Schleslnger: 

"Whether  or  not  this  new  strategy  is  de- 
signed to  lower  the  nuclear  threshold,  it 
seems  to  me  at  the  very  least  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  perhaps  the  nuclear  threshold  has 
already  been  lowered;  that  both  fides  now 
are  less  horrified  by  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
war;  that  both  sides  are  now  more  willing  to 
consider  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons." 
"What  concerns  me,"  Muskie  said  In  an- 
other exchange  with  Schleslnger,  "is  that  in 
building  these  limited  responses  we  cloak 
the  possibility  of  massive  exchanges"  of  H- 
bombs  and  thus  erode  the  deterrent  value 
of  "massive  retaliation"  which  has  kept  the 
United  States  out  of  a  nuclear  war  so  far. 
"If  we  add  evidence  to  our  doubts  upon 
our  willingness  to  go  the  full  route."  Muskie 
argued,  "it  seems  to  me  that  we  add  assur- 
ance to  the  other  side's  belief  that  we  will 
be  self-deterred.  Therefore,  you  encourage 
the  development  of  limited  war  as  an  ac- 
ceptable kind  of  conventional  military  in- 
volvement. And  when  you  escalate  the  pos- 
sibilities to  that  level,  it  seems  to  me  you 
escalate  the  possibility  for  ultimate  nuclear 
war." 

In  rebuttal  of  such  fears.  Schleslnger  has 
cited  the  desires  of  earlier  Presidents  to  have 
something  besides  "an  all  or  nothing  at  all" 
option;  stressed  that  the  United  States  would 
only  fire  nukes  In  response  to  aggression,  and 
that  even  then  It  would  be  an  agonizing  deci- 
sion; said  filling  In  the  gaps  in  our  nuclear 
deterrence,  while  strengthening  conventional 


forces,    will    make    nuclear    war    less — not 
more — likely. 

Schleslnger  has  translated  his  theory  about 
the  possibility  of  selective  nuclear  warfare 
into  a  Soviet  missile  attack  on  the  White- 
man  Air  Force  base  outside  St.  Louis, 
Symington's  hometown.  Whlteman  Is  a  big 
launching  paa  for  Minuteman  missiles  tar- 
geted on  Russia  and  thus  might  be  selected 
by  Kremlin  leaders  trying  to  hit  military 
targets  Instead  of  cities — a  so-called  "selec- 
tive" strike. 

If  Russia,  said  the  Pentagon,  hit  each  of 
the  150  Minuteman  II  silos  at  Whlteman 
with  two,  big  dirty  nukes  and  attacked 
Strategic  Air  Command  bomber  bases  as  well, 
as  many  as  750,000  people  in  St.  Louis  would 
die  and  another  210,000  would  be  injured  by 
the  radioactive  fallout  carried  to  the  city  by 
the  wind  after  what  the  Pentagon  called  a 
"worst  case  comprehensive  counterforce  at- 
tack." Russia  would  not  aim  at  cities  in  such 
a  counterforce  attack,  but  at  American  mis- 
siles and  bombers. 

The  Pentagon  said  it  figured  those  casual- 
ties on  the  basis  of  the  average  fallout  pro- 
tection in  U.S.  metropolitan  areas.  It  did 
another  calculation  figuring  the  shelter  St. 
Louis  itself  actually  has  available,  estimating 
the  fallout  casualties  from  the  "dirty"  at- 
tack would  be  51,000  deaths  and  540,000 
injuries. 

If  the  Kremlin's  leaders  concentrated  on 
precision  and  aimed  a  single  "clean"  one- 
megaton  bomb  at  each  of  Whlteman's  mis- 
siles, the  casualties  from  fallout  would  be 
much  less  in  St.  Louis  but  still  not  com- 
forting. The  Pentagon  figured  26,000  people 
in  St.  Louis  would  die  from  fallout  coming 
from  a  selective,  clean  attack  and  130.000 
would  be  injured — using  the  national  aver- 
age of  fallout  protection.  With  what  the 
Pentagon  called  "effective"  use  of  shelter 
available  in  St.  Louis,  the  Pentagon  said 
deaths  In  St.  Louis  from  fallout  might  be 
brought  under  1,000  and  Injuries  would  go 
down  to  about  3,000. 

If  the  wind  were  blowing  from  east  to 
west,  said  the  Pentagon,  the  fallout  from 
such  a  precision  attack  on  Whlteman  would 
hit  Kansas  City — killing  216,000  and  Injur- 
ing 477,000  people  there,  using  the  national 
average  of  city  protection.  Those  figures 
would  be  lowered  to  1.500  deaths  and  8.000 
injuries  if  Kansas  City's  shelters  were  used 
effectively,  the  Pentagon  added. 

Thus,  if  the  Ford  administration  pursues 
this  new  selective  targeting  doctrine  to  Its 
logical  conclusion.  It  will  have  to  re-Issue 
the  politically  unpopular  call  for  spending 
more  money  on  fallout  shelters. 

With  rhetoric  which  Hollywood  might  put 
into  a  Dr.  Strangelove  movie,  the  Pentagon 
has  put  together  a  slide  show  on  the  new 
targeting  doctrine  to  help  congressmen  and 
others  understand  it.  Slide  17.  for  example, 
makes  the  argument  this  way: 

"The  Soviets  have  a  capability  to  conduct 
limited  nuclear  strikes  on  U.S.  military  tar- 
gets. Nth  country  attacks  will  by  their  na- 
ture be  limited  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

"Although  the  probability  of  nuclear  war 
is  extremely  remote,  a  limited  strike  scenar- 
io— as  contrasted  with  a  full  exchange  sce- 
nario with  the  Soviet  Union — may  be  the 
more  likely  way  a  nuclear  war  could  start. 

"By:  Developing  pre-planned  options  for 
less  than  SIOP  (Single  Integrated  Operation 
Plan) — level  strikes.  Investing  in  C3  (com- 
mand, control  and  communications)  and 
retargeting  flexibility  to  provide  Improved  ad 
hoc  response  capability. 

"We  can  contribute  to  deterrence  of  such 
attacks  by  improving  our  capability  to  deny 
the  hypothetical  attacker  his  objectives. 

"To  do  otherwise  would  result  in  unaccept- 
able alternatives  in  the  face  of  such  an  at- 
tack— no  response  or  holocaust. 

"The  likelihood  of  limited  nuclear  attacks 
cannot    be   challenged   on   the   assumption 
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that  massive  civilian  fatalities  and  Injuries 
would  result." 

Keeping  Up  WriH  Moscow 

In  plain  language,  the  Pentagon  Is  argu- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pushing  ahead 
with  nuclear  weapons  that  could  be  used  for 
selective  as  well  as  all-out  attacks;  that  the 
United  States  must  keep  up  with  Russia  In 
this  endeavor  unless  both  sides  agree  to  call 
off  the  development  and  fielding  of  more 
precise  nuclear  weapons. 

But  how  will  such  neat  theories  about 
nuclear  warfare  stand  up  If  they  ever  have 
to  be  tested  In  battle?  The  Vietnam  expe- 
rience Is  hardly  comforting  In  this  regard. 
Before  that  war  got  out  of  hand  and  required 
the  presence  on  the  ground  of  a  500,000-man 
American  expeditionary  force,  the  theorists 
were  talking  about  keeping  the  war  manage- 
able through  a  strategy  of  graduated  re- 
sponse— tlt-for-tat. 

Ironically,  Kissinger  himself — despite  his 
support  of  the  new  targeting  doctrine  to- 
day— warned  against  expecting  limited  nu- 
clear war  to  remain  limited.  In  his  1960  book, 
entitled  "The  Necessity  for  Choice,"  he  wrote 
the  following: 

"While  It  Is  feasible  to  design  a  theoretical 
model  for  limited  nuclear  war,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  15  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  nuclear  age  no  such  model  has  ever  won 
general  agreement.  It  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  coherent  description  of 
what  is  understood  by  limited  nuclear  war' 
from  our  military  establishment. 

"The  Air  Force  thinks  of  It  as  control  over 
a  defined  air  space.  The  Army  considers  it 
vital  to  destroy  tactical  targets  which  can 
affect  ground  operations,  including  centers 
of  communications.  The  Navy  is  primarily 
concerned  with  eliminating  port  installa- 
tions. 

"Even  within  a  given  service,  a  detailed, 
coherent  strategy  is  often  lacking.  The  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  and  the  Tactical  Air 
Force  almost  surely  Interpret  the  nature  of 
limited  war  differently. 

"Since  disputes  about  targets  are  usually 
settled  by  addition — by  permitting  each  serv- 
ice to  destroy  what  It  considers  essential  to 
its  mission — a  limited  nuclear  war  fought 
In  this  manner  may  well  become  Indisttn- 
gulsbable  from  all-out  war." 

liSTTERS  TO  THE  EsrrOR ON  THE  QtTESTION  OF 

First  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
In  its  July  14  editorial  the  Post,  in  my 
Judgement,  was  properly  critical  of  a  pro- 
posed unilateral  declaration  of  no  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  applicable  even  to  an- 
other nuclear  power.  However,  your  editorial 
did  not  explore  the  matter  in  depth. 

The  question  of  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  critical  not  only  to  the  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S  Jl.,  but  equal- 
ly to  the  relationship  between  these  two  pow- 
ers and  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly 
as  it  affects  the  vitality  of  the  non-prolif- 
eration policies  of  the  United  States.  Put 
In  its  simplest  terms,  we  are  now  asking 
other  countries  to  accede  to  the  Non-Prolif- 
eratlon  Treaty  (NPT)  and  thereby  to  re 
nounce  nuclear  weapons.  It  would  seem  tha; 
under  the  circumstances  the  least  that  we 
can  do  is  agree  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  parties  to  the  NPT  who  have  pledged 
not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  of  their  own. 
This  Is  the  Issue. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  we  should  agree 
not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  another 
nuclear  power  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  argument  that  an 
agreement  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  non-nuclear  states  would  threaten 
the  stability  of  NATO  appears  to  be  irrele- 
vant. I  know  of  no  person  who  is  seriously 
concerned  about  an  attack  against  the  NATO 
powers  carried  out  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  pow- 
ers without  the  Involvement  of  the  U.SSJl. 
By  the  same  token,  I  know  of  no  American 


official  who  has  said  what  Secretary  Schles- 
inger  has  stated  in  one  important  respect: 
He  is  the  first  to  assert  publicly  that  we 
could  conceivably  retaliate  against  the  Soviet 
homeland  with  strategic  nuclear  weapons  In 
response  to  a  conventional  Soviet  attack  in 
Europe.  Past  pronouncements  have  always 
dealt  with  a  scenario  wherein  a  conventional 
attack  in  Europe  is  met  by  a  nuclear  re- 
sponse in  Europe  with  tactical  battlefield 
nuclear  weapons.  That  traditional  scenario 
Is  horrendous  enough  to  contemplate,  but 
the  launching  of  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
Soviet  homeland  would  almost  certainly  es- 
calate into  all-out  nuclear  war. 

The  U.S.,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  has 
worked  out  what  seemed  to  many  to  be  a 
credible  solution  of  this  no  first  use  against 
non-nuclear  countries  dilemma.  I  refer  to  the 
ratification  of  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  es- 
tablishing the  Latin  American  Nuclear  Free 
Zone  (the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco)  In  which  the 
United  States  explicitly  undertook  "not  to 
use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  Contracting  Parties  of  the 
Treaty."  In  its  resolution  consenting  to  rati- 
fication of  the  Protocol  the  Senate  qualified 
that  commitment  somewhat  to  assert  that 
the  United  States  government  would  "have  to 
consider  that  an  armed  attack  by  a  Contract- 
ing Party,  in  which  it  was  assisted  by  a  nu- 
clear weapon-state"  would  invalidate  the 
United  States'  no-first-use  pledge. 

A  formulation  of  this  kind  in  an  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.S.R.  dealing  with  the  non- 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  resolve  the 
dilemma.  It  would  remove  the  U.S.  from  the 
untenable  position  of  asking  other  countries 
to  sign  the  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  while 
not  indicating  any  willingness  to  restrict  its 
own  nuclear  options.  It  would  also  satisfy 
any  legitimate  concern  about  an  attack  on 
NATO  carried  out  in  concert  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  such  a  formulation  is  not  perfect 
it  would  however,  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  continuation  of  a  policy  of  threatening 
to  be  the  first  to  unleash  the  horrors  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher, 

Washiimton. 


CUBA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  an  ap- 
parent  shift  of  attitude  and  policy  by  the 
administration  recently  with  regard  to 
Cuba  deserves  our  commendation  and 
support.  The  strong  trend  within  the 
hemisphere  supporting  an  end  to  the 
anachronistic  policy  of  isolation  has  been 
evident  for  some  time.  Now  it  appears  at 
last  that  the  United  States  has  begun  to 
move  with  the  hemisphere  tide  rather 
than  against  it. 

In  practice,  if  not  formally  espoused 
as  yet  as  policy,  we  have  acted  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  sup- 
port of  lifting  the  sanctions  against  Cuba 
imposed  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Had  such  an  attitude  been  exhibited  at 
Quito  last  fall,  we  could  have  avoided  the 
past  months  of  continued  dissension 
uithin  the  OAS  on  this  issue.  The  hem- 
isphere sanctions  would  have  been  lifted 
and  each  nation  could  then  have  pro- 
ceeded on  its  own  coitfse  of  normaliza- 
tion. 

The  efforts  to  modify  the  Rio  Treaty 
to  permit  a  majority  decision  to  amend 
that  measure  now  is  underway  at  Costa 
Rica.  Prospects  from  recent  reports  and 
from  the  Department  of  State  are  posi- 
tive in  that  regard.  And  we  are  support- 
ing that  conclusion. 

More  Important,  there  appears  to  be 
general  agreement  to  promptly  hold  a 


subsequent  session  of  the  OAS  members 
in  a  formal  "organ  of  consultation '  in 
order  to  specifically  act  on  the  issue  of 
the  sanctions  themselves.  Although  this 
decision  would  require  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, the  administration  is  now  sup- 
porting this  decision.  That  altered  atti- 
tude offers  positive  perspectives  that  the 
necessary   two-thirds  v/ill  be  obtained. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  action,  I 
would  hope  the  administration  then 
would  move  expeditiously  to  begin  the 
process  of  normalization  of  our  own  bi- 
lateral relations  with  Cuba. 

I  urged  the  start  of  that  process  some 
5  years  ago.  The  administration's  past 
failure  to  take  steps  in  this  direction  in- 
creasingly has  been  an  obstacle  to  our 
fulfilling  the  concept  of  the  new  dialog 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  that  regard,  I  have  introduced  S. 
935  to  remove  the  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  the  trade  embargo  against  Cuba. 
Senators  Cranston,  Culver,  Hathaway, 
McGee,  McGovern,  Symington,  and 
TuNNEY  have  joined  me  in  that  effort. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Bingham,  Congressman  Har- 
rington, and  others  have  introduced 
similar  measures. 

At  a  time  of  acute  awareness  of  the 
impact  of  embargoes,  the  maintenance 
of  our  own  trade  embargo  against  Cuba 
reflects  a  glaring  contradiction  in  policy 
on  our  part.  In  addition,  the  embargo 
has  failed  to  achieve  its  original  objec- 
tives and  reflects  attitudes  which  can  no 
longer  be  defended  in  a  time  of  renewal 
of  relations  with  China  and  with  the 
process  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  more  normal  relations 
with  Cuba  holds  out  hope  for  advances 
in  several  important  areas  of  humani- 
tarian concern.  It  clearly  would  result 
in  more  flexible  travel  policies  between 
our  two  countries,  policies  that  would 
likely  permit  long-separated  families  to 
meet  once  again. 

Also  it  could  well  have  a  positive  im- 
pact on  the  political  prisoners  still  lan- 
guishing in  Cuban  jails.  However  many 
individuals  have  exited  from  prison  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  process  of  rehabilitation, 
a  substantial  number  still  remain  be- 
hind bars.  There  is  no  question  that  our 
past  policies  have  not  been  effective  in 
achieving  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  those  prisoners. 

The  removal  of  the  embargo  and  the 
diminution  of  the  specter  of  a  perpetu- 
ally hostile  U.S.  adversary  on  the  other 
hand  may  set  the  stage  for  humanitarian 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment in  this  area.  And  there  have  al- 
ready been  some  indications  of  this  pos- 
sibility in  the  freedom  granted  to  a  small 
number  of  U.S.  citizens  held  prisoner 
following  the  visits  of  Senators  Javits, 
Pell,  and  McGovern. 

I  would  hope  that  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  Cuba  would  be  the  out- 
come of  the  process  whose  opening  chap- 
ter is  now  being  written  in  Costa  Rica, 
and  being  written  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  recent 
articles  on  our  change  in  policy  at  the 
OAS  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Juhj  23,  1975 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  1975] 

Cuba  Embabgo  the  Main  Issue  as  OAS  Meets 

(By  David  Binder) 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  July  16. — Delegates 
of  24  member  countries  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  convened  here  today  to 
seek  ways  to  accommodate  Cuba  once  more 
m  the  hemisphere  body,  ending  11  years  of 
boycott. 

The  O.A.S.  failed  to  lift  the  1964  embargo 
on  trade  and  political  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro  In  an 
attempt  at  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  last 
November  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

At  that  time,  a  pro-Cuba  faction  believed 
It  had  sufficient  supporters — 14  of  the  12 
members  who  Imposed  the  embargo — to  lift 
the  ban.  But  only  12  countries  voted  for  the 
change.  The  United  States  was  among  those 
abstaining. 

Now  the  promoters  of  change,  including 
the  United  States,  are  attempting  a  more 
elaborate  exercise  involving  amendment  of 
the  1947  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  upon  which 
the  O.A.S.  is  founded. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks,  the  delegates 
assembled  here  at  the  Irazu  Hotel,  named 
for  Costa  Rica's  quiescent  volcanic  mountain, 
will  attempt  to  alter  the  treaty  to  allow  such 
matters  as  the  Cuba  issue  to  be  dealt  with 
by  a  simple  majority  Instead  of  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

That  shift  and  others  would  still  require 
ratification  by  the  parliaments  of  the  O.A.S. 
members,  a  process  that  could  take  up  to  two 
years.  But  in  the  view  of  some  members,  a 
change  In  the  voting  rules  would  indicate 
a  shift  on  the  Cuba  question. 

If  it  succeeds,  hemisphere  officials  said,  the 
United  States  and  other  members  would  pro- 
pose Jointly  that  the  O.A.S.  delegates  here 
transform  themselves  into  an  "organ  of  con- 
sultation" at  the  close  of  the  formal  session 
and  then  take  up  the  Cuba  issue  directly. 

In  the  O.A.S.  charter,  an  organ  of  consulta- 
tion Is  empowered  to  vote  a  change  forthwith. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  17,  1975] 

OAS   Session   Opens,   With   United   States 

Changing  Stance  on  Cuba 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  July  16. — The  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  began  a  two- 
week  conference  here  today  that  could  lead 
to  prompt  dropping  of  collective  sanctions 
Imposed  on  Cuba  11  years  ago. 

n.S.  ambassador  William  S.  MaiUiard  de- 
clared last  night  that  he  feels  enough  votes. 
Including  his  own,  are  lined  up  to  end  the 
sanctions. 

Even  so,  that  move  probably  would  come 
at  another  meeting,  perhaps  immediately 
after  this  one,  where  the  delegates  would 
be  properly  constituted  as  an  organ  of  con- 
sultation under  the  Rio  Treaty  of  mutual  as- 
sistance. 

It  was  under  that  treaty  that  the  required 
two-thirds  of  the  21  signatories  voted  to 
isolate  Cuba.  Venezuela  had  documented 
charges  that  In  1964  the  Communist  govern- 
ment was  arming  guerrillas  there.  The  United 
States,  which  had  earlier  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba,  encouraged  the  OAS  to 
move. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  conference  is 
to  modernize  the  1947  Rio  Treaty,  including 
to  make  possible  lifting  of  sanctions  by  a 
simple  majority.  When  the  OAS  met  in  Ecua- 
dor last  fall  on  Cuba,  only  12  nations,  two 
short  of  the  required  14,  voted  to  repeal 
sanctions.  Latin  advocates  of  normalization 
had  miscounted  their  votes. 

That  time,  the  United  States  abstained. 
Last  night,  MaiUiard  told  newsmen  that  now. 
"I  think  there  are  14  votes."  He  Indicated 
that  the  United  States  would  Join  if  Its 
vote  was  needed. 

ilalUlard  said  be  did  not  know  that  Cuba 
has  renounced  a  policy  of  exporting  revolu- 
tion, but  Cuban  subversion  "in  the  area  Is 
low  at  a  very  low  ebb  compared  to  what 


it  was  some  years  ago.  Times  have  changed 
. . .  the  world  has  changed." 

A  proposal  circulated  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion would  have  the  OAS,  voting  as  an  organ 
of  consultation,  free  each  member  to  de- 
termine "the  policies  it  wlU  follow  with  re- 
spect to  the  government  of  Cuba." 

Thus  the  U.S.  embargo  of  Cuba  would 
continue,  although  the  ongoing  relaxation 
of  that  policy  wotild  also. 

Nine  OAS  members  already  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba.  They  are :  Colom- 
bia. Peru,  Argentina,  Panama.  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, Trlnldad-Tobago,  Barbados  and  Ja- 
maica. However,  the  last  three  are  not  vot- 
ing members  since  they  did  not  sign  the  Rio 
Treaty. 

Any  modifications  of  the  treaty  that  are 
approved  face  lengthy  ratification  processes 
in  member  states. 

In  today's  opening  session,  the  new  secre- 
tary general,  Argentine  Alejandro  Orflla,  said. 
"The  overall  mission  of  the  OAS  is  to  per- 
mit the  exchange  of  ideas  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  to  reach  solutions  ac- 
ceptable to  all.  The  sacrifice  of  extreme  posi- 
tions is  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  continental 
consensus." 


PROGRESS,      PROBLEMS      ON      202 
HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the  Elder- 
ly held  hearings  last  month  to  evaluate 
proposed  regulations  for  the  popular 
section  202  housing  program  for  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped.  I  must  sadly  re- 
port that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  remains  un- 
willing to  implement  this  program  as 
Congress  intended.  Even  though  the  law 
was  passed  11  months  ago.  HUD  has  still 
not  approved  one  single  unit  for  the  el- 
derly—in fact,  we  do  not  have  final 
regulations  for  the  program. 

A  few  words  of  background  will  help 
to  illuminate  the  issues  explored  at  our 
hearings  on  June  6  and  June  26. 
early  developments 

The  section  202  program  originally 
was  authorized  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  (12  U.S.C.  1701),  and  provided  di- 
rect, 50-year  Federal  loans  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  for  construction  of  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  While  lim- 
ited dividend  sponsors  were  also  per- 
mitted to  participate,  the  program  soon 
became  a  vehicle  for  the  nonprofit  spon- 
sor almost  entirely.  The  emphasis  on  the 
nonprofit  aspect  of  this  program  is  most 
important  for  it  meant  that  experienced, 
well-established,  local  organizations  with 
a  long  history  of  dedication  to  their 
communities  could  use  section  202  as  a 
means  of  service  or  even  "ministry"  to 
the  elderly  in  their  area.  Typical  spon- 
sors were  church  or  other  religious 
groups,  labor  unions,  and  service  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Elks  or  the  VFW. 
In  other  words,  the  section  202  program 
attracted  sponsors  who  became  long- 
term  managers  with  the  commitment  to 
make  the  building  livable  and  financial- 
ly viable  for  many  years.  The  202  loan 
was  made  directly  to  the  nonprofit  spon- 
sor who  thus  could  control  the  major 
decisions  necessary  to  insure  develop- 
ment of  a  project  that  would  last.  This 
program  protected  the  sponsor  from  a 
builder  or  developer  who  simply  wanted 
to  throw  something  together  and  leave 
the  management  problems  to  someone 


else.  Perhaps,  most  importantly,  spon- 
sors saw  section  202  structures  as  much 
more  than  buildings.  They  saw  the  build- 
ing as  the  central  core  for  bringing  in 
many  other  services  to  the  elderly  of 
their  community. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  section  202 
was  a  smashing  success.  In  the  program's 
brief  10-year  lifetime,  approximately 
45,000  units  were  built,  representing 
about  330  projects.  To  date  only  one/ of 
those  projects  has  suffered  foreclosure — 
a  success  record  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Then  In  1969,  this  program  was  phased 
out  by  administrative  decision.  One 
reason  given  for  its  demise  was  the  ap- 
parently heavy  impact  of  a  direct  loan 
program  on  the  annual  Federal  budget, 
even  though  the  loans  were  to  be  paid 
back.  For  several  years  I  introduced 
legislation  to  continue  section  202,  with 
no  result.  Finally,  in  the  last  Congress 
we  changed  some  of  the  features  of  the 
program  that  had  brought  it  into  admin- 
istration disfavor  and  incorporated  them 
into  the  1974  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act.  This  bill  was  signed 
into  law  on  August  22,  1974.  Later  in  the 
year.  Congress  passed  a  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  which  approved  a 
borrowing  level  for  the  202  program  of 
$215  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  It 
looked  like  we  were  finally  making  some 
headway.  But  then  new  signs  of  trouble 
appeared. 

In  late  January  1975,  then  HUD  Sec- 
retary James  T.  Lynn  announced  that 
the  Department  was  going  to  "move 
ahead"  with  section  202,  but  the  direct 
loans  would  be  limited  to  short-term,  or 
construction,  financing.  This  major  pol- 
icy change  was  totally  unexpected.  Con- 
gress h£wi  clearly  intended  that  the 
program  provide  long-term,  or  perma- 
nent financing,  which  was  how  section 
202  had  always  been  used  in  the  past. 
Nonprofit  sponsors  waiting  anxiously  to 
apply  for  section  202  money  were 
troubled  by  this  new  direction  announced 
by  HUD,  but  they  could  see  some  virtue  in 
it.  If  the  loans  were  restricted  to  short- 
term — 18-24  month — construction  fi- 
nancing, then  the  money  could  be  re- 
turned to  HUD  and  loaned  out  again.  In 
other  words,  it  could  be  "turned  over" 
much  more  rapidly,  said  many  more  units 
could  be  built.  This  would  certainly  be 
an  advantage,  but  the  success  of  such  an 
approach  hinged  on  the  availability  of 
permanent  financing  once  the  short- 
term  loan  was  repaid.  Without  the  long- 
term  financing,  most  nonprofits  would  be 
unable  to  proceed,  and  they  waited  anx- 
iously for  promised  regulations  in  hopes 
that  HUD  would  provide  some  feasible 
vehicle  for  refinancing  the  short-term 
money  so  that  the  nonprofits  could  use 
the  program. 

PBOPOSEo  regulations  published 

The  wait  was  in  vain.  On  May  15,  HUD 
published  proposed  regiUations  in  the 
Federal  Register  (24  CFR  part  895)  de- 
tailing the  restriction  of  section  202 
money  to  construction  financing.  Con- 
struction loans  would  be  made,  however, 
"only  in  instances  where  the  applicant 
has  obtained  a  commitment,  satisfactory 
to  HUD,  for  permanent  long-term  fl- 
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nancing  of  the  project  upon  completion 
of  construction." 

In  other  words,  no  nonprofit  would  be 
able  to  make  the  first  move  until  it  had 
arranged  permanent  financing  with  a 
lending  institution.  Helping  nonprofit 
sponsors  finance  housing  for  the  elderly 
was  the  purpose  of  section  202  and  the 
new  regulations  ruled  nonprofits  right 
out  of  it. 

Within  weeks  I  received  many  letters 
from  experienced  section  202  sponsors 
lamenting  these  new  regulations.  Mr. 
Clark  Harshfield,  executive  director  of 
the  Retirement  Housing  Foundation, 
wrote: 

...  it  now  appears  that  the  administration 
has  again  frustrated  the  whole  nonprofit  In- 
dustry by  arbitrarily  limiting  its  application 
to  interim  financing.  As  an  Interim  financing 
program.  It  is  absolutely  useless,  redundant, 
tujd  ridiculous.  The  only  reason  for  202  non- 
profits Is  to  provide  a  more  flexible  perma- 
nent financing  vehicle  for  such  facilities, 
hopefully  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
the  market  provides.  If  those  purposes  can- 
not be  achieved,  then  you  might  as  well  for- 
get It  because  as  It  stands,  it  Is  useless. 

Mr.  Stanley  Axlrod,  president  of  the 
National  Association  for  Nonprofit  Re- 
tirement Housing — representing  most  of 
the  current  section  202  sporisors — agreed: 

The  proposed  rules  are  unworkable  ard, 
In  our  judgment,  clear  evidence  of  HUD's  con- 
tinued resistance  to  Congressional  Intent  for 
prompt  and  effective  Implementation  of  the 
202/8 '  program  for  elderly  housing  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Housing  Act  of  1974  and  ac- 
companying Committee  reports. 

The  most  fundamental  deficiency  of  pro- 
posed 202  rules  is  the  absence  of  permanent 
loan  financing  or  provisions  for  obtaining 
permanent  financing. 

JtTNE    6    HEARING 

In  the  face  of  this  mounting  criticism 
of  HUD  policy,  my  subcommittee  met 
on  June  6,  1975,  to  hear  testimony  about 
the  proposed  regulations. 

Representing  a  coalition  of  11  national 
organizations  for  the  elderly,  Mr.  John 
B.  Martin,  former  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  and  presently 
special  consultant  to  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association — American 
Association  of  Retired  Persoiw,  testified : 

...  it  Is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
cooperating  organizations  that  comprise  the 
Ad  Hoc  Coalition  on  Elderly  Housing  that 
the  proposed  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Department  fall  to  meet  the  statutory 
language  of  Section  210  of  Public  Law  93-383, 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  The  promulgated  regulations 
neither  offer  nonprofit  sponsors  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  build  under  the  designed  pro- 
gram nor  establish  an  administratively  viable 
program  that  will  provide  quality  housing 
for  older  Americans. 

■  Besides  NRTA-AARP,  the  ad  hoc  coali- 
tion included  the  following  organiza- 
tions: AFL-CIO,  American  Association 
of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  B'nai  B'rith,  Co- 
operative Services,  Inc.,  Lutheran  Hous- 
ing Coalition,  National  Association  for 
Nonprofit  Retirement  Housing,  National 
Caucus  of  Black  Aged,  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  National  Council  on 
Aging,  and  Senior  Advocates  Interna- 
tional. All  the  other  witnesses  on  June  6 
echoed  the  same  conclusions  of  the  ad 

» Section  8  Is  described  briefly  later  in  this 
statement. 


hoc  coalition.  In  addition,  I  have  yet  to 
receive  any  communication  from  non- 
profits indicating  that  this  new  approach 
will  work. 

I  am  often  asked  by  those  outside  this 
field  why  nonprofits  cannot  obtain  per- 
manent financing.  Perhaps  a  word  of  ex- 
planation is  helpful  here,  for  this  issue 
lies  at  the  core  of  the  problem.  First,  one 
must  understand,  the  average  nonprofit 
group  does  not  carry  great  financial 
clout;  it  has  little  if  any  assets;  and  cer- 
tainly it  has,  at  best,  very  little  ready 
cash.  Unlike  the  big  builder  or  developer, 
the  nonprofit  cannot  walk  into  a  lending 
institution  and  exhibit  an  indepth  bal- 
ance sheet  covering  several  years.  Bar- 
gaining for  a  long-term  loan  is  therefore 
difficult. 

More  specifically,  should  the  nonprofit 
seek  a  conventional  loan — that  is,  with- 
out Federal  insurance — the  lender  would 
require  a  downpayment  of  probably  no 
less  than  20  percent.  Twenty  percent  of 
a  $3  million  project  of  150  units  would 
require  $600,000  in  cash.  Should  the 
nonprofit  try  to  obtain  an  FHA-insured 
loan  instead,  he  could  probably  get  100- 
percent  financing  and  not  need  a  down- 
payment.  However,  FHA  maximum  rates 
are  now  set  at  8.5  percent,  and  lending 
institutions  are  seeking  10  percent  or 
more  on  their  long-term  loans.  Conse- 
quently, to  obtain  permanent  financing, 
nonprofits  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
lender  points — in  other  words,  pay  at 
closing  an  estimated  $270,000  in  cash  for 
an  FHA-insured  100-percent  loan  at  8.5 
percent  for  the  same  $3  million  building. 
Nonprofits  very  simply  do  not  have  this 
kind  of  money;  and,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  direct  loan,  no  downpayment  advan- 
tages of  the  section  202  program  have  in 
the  past  been  the  "open  window"  for  their 
participation. 

JUNE  26  HEARING 

HUD  Secretary  Carla  A.  Hills  had 
been  imable  to  arrange  her  schedule  to 
testify  on  June  6,  but  we  were  able  to 
work  out  a  date  3  weeks  later.  The  30- 
day  comment  period  on  the  proposed 
regulations  had  ended  on  June  16,  1975, 
and  the  subcommittee  was  anxious  to 
hear  what  changes  might  be  forthcoming 
in  the  face  of  almost  unanimous  opposi- 
tion. To  our  dismay.  Secretary  Hills 
offered  no  change  at  all. 

As  proposed,  the  revised  section  202 
program  will  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  administration's  new  section  8 — 
housing  assistance  payments — program 
under  which  HUD  contracts  with  private 
landlords  agreeing  to  pay  the  difference 
between  fair  market  rent  for  a  unit  and 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  tenant's 
income.  In  answer  to  the  charge  that 
the  202  regulations  are  unworkable  for 
nonprofits  because  they  provide  no 
assistance  for  obtaining  permanent 
financing,  the  Secretary  said  over  "40 
percent  of  the  applications  for  new  sec- 
tion 8  units  received  to  date  are  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped;  over  50  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  new  construction." 

She  added: 

The  high  rate  of  applications  for  housing 
for  the  elderly  under  the  Section  8  program 
also  indicates  that  there  are  sources  of 
permanent  flnanclng  for  subsidized  housing 
for  the  elderly  In  the  private  sector. 


Since  it  is  clear  that  a  great  many  of 
the  applications  coming  in  for  section  8 
are  from  public  housing  authorities  and 
State  housing  finance  agencies — both 
having  authority  to  raise  their  own 
permanent  financing  through  bonds  and 
other  means — I  asked  how  many  of  these 
applications  for  the  elderly  were  from 
nonprofits.  HUD  representatives  could 
not  say  because  they  said  they  do  not 
have  that  fine  a  breakdown  of  the  appli- 
cations at  this  point.  Without  such  a 
breakdown,  I  find  their  argument  spe- 
cious to  show  that  nonprofits  can  find 
permanent  financing  in  the  private 
market. 

In  summary,  despite  negative  nation- 
wide reaction  to  the  "construction  loan 
only"  approach,  HUD  seems  determined 
to  hold  fast  to  this  policy.  Housing  ex- 
perts and  all  my  mail  argues  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  policy,  and  HUD  has  yet  to 
explain  satisfactorily  to  anyone  how  the 
nonprofit  is  supposed  to  obtain  perma- 
nent financing.  I  would  add  one  further 
word  of  caution.  Should  permanent  fi- 
nancing remain  unavailable  to  the  non- 
profit, the  section  202  program  will  be 
used — and  controlled — solely  by  private 
builders  and  developers.  Any  participa- 
tion by  nonprofits  would  be  only  as  a 
"front"  organization  lending  its  name 
and  good  will  to  a  project  over  which 
they  have  no  effective  control.  Such  a 
program  would  perhaps  build  housing  for 
the  elderly,  but  it  would  not  deserve  the 
name  or  the  reputation  of  section  202. 

1976    APPROPRIATIONS 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  Congress  to  continue  sending 
to  the  administration  firm  indications  of 
our  intent  that  section  202  be  imple- 
mented in  a  feasible  manner  for  non- 
profits by  providing  some  mechanism  to 
insure  access  to  permanent  financing. 
In  this  regard,  on  June  2, 1  wrote  to  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmire,  chainnan  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies,  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  borrowing  level  for  section 
202.  At  this  stage  no  clearer  support  for 
202  could  come  forth  than  approving  the 
full  authorized  level  of  $800  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  subcommittee  approve 
this  amount. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Proxmire's 
subcommittee  has  seen  fit  to  respond 
positively  to  the  spirit  of  my  request.  On 
July  16,  the  subcommittee  approved  a 
borrowing  level  of  $500  million  for  1976, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  special 
thanks  to  my  colleague  Senator  Mathias, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  whose  leadership  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  action  taken 

I  am  equally  delighted  to  report  that 
yesterday  the  full  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  the  $500  million 
level  including  statute  language  direct- 
ing HUD  to  make  funds  available  for 
permanent  financing  for  housing  for  the 
elderly.  The  bill  will  soon  go  to  confer- 
ence where  I  hope  similar  results  will 
prevail. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  two  items  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
The  first  is  a  syndicated  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J., 
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on  July  6,  1975,  by  Theodor  Schuchat 
who  writes  frequently  on  matters  con- 
cerning the  elderly.  In  this  article  which 
summarized  very  well  the  issues  I  have 
addressed,  Mr.  Schuchat  quotes  at  some 
length  Mr.  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Cruilcshank  and  the  National  Council  for 
all  their  support  on  behalf  of  section 
202.  They,  as  well  as  others,  have  made 
it  a  high  priority  issue  with  their  or- 
ganization, and  I  greatly  appreciate 
their  dynamic  assistance. 

The  second  item  presents  the  results 
of  an  informal  survey  I  took  of  all  section 
202  and  section  236  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly.  Significantly,  this  survey  in- 
dicates that  for  each  unit  of  housing  for 
the  elderly  there  is  approximately  one 
person  on  a  waiting  list  to  get  in.  Second, 
it  indicates  that  the  average  waiting  time 
for  admittance  to  housing  for  the  elderly 
of  this  type  is  nearly  21  months.  These 
findings,  I  feel,  only  accentuate  the  al- 
ready commonly  known  fact  that  decent 
housing  for  the  elderly  is  both  scarce 
and  in  great  demand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Housing  for  Aged  Imperiled 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  found  a  new  way  to  keep 
the  hard-pressed  construction  Indiistry  from 
building  senior  citizen  housing. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation reestablishing  the  program  of  low- 
interest,  long-term  federal  loans  to  nonprofit 
groups  to  enable  them  to  build  apartments 
for  low-income  retirees. 

The  Department  had  opposed  the  program 
for  years.  Though  President  Ford  signed  the 
bill  Into  law,  the  bureaucrats  think  they 
have  found  a  way  to  veto  It. 

They  proposed  regulations  that  would  re- 
quire all  loans  from  the  government  to  hous- 
ing sponsors  under  the  so-called  Section  202 
program  to  be  repaid  within  12  months  after 
construction  Is  completed. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
filed  a  strong  protest  Immediately.  Council 
President  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank  explains  that 
"any  organization  which  wants  to  create 
housing  units  for  the  elderly  will  have  to  go 
to  commercial  lending  institutions  with  FHA 
insurance  and  the  grant  under  Section  202  to 
apply  for  loans  at  the  commercial  rate." 

"Since  banks  and  lending  Institutions  ac- 
cepting construction  loans  with  FHA  Insur- 
ance are  limited  In  the  amount  of  Interest 
they  can  charge  on  such  loans,  they  will 
load  up  any  such  loans  with  "points' — a  pro- 
cedure which  Is  allowed  under  FHA-insured 
borrowing,"  he  said. 

A  church  or  fraternal  organization  that 
applies  for  a  $3  million  loan  of  this  kind 
might  have  to  pay  as  much  as  $250,000  extra 
to  get  the  loan.  If  they  had  that  kind  of 
money,  these  groups  would  not  need  a  gov- 
ernment loan  m  the  first  place. 

"Our  protest  centers  on  three  points," 
Cruikshank  continues. 

"First,  the  regulation  passed  by  HUD  will 
destroy  nonprofit  participation  in  a  program 
that  has  proved  successful  and  that  has  the 
clear  support  of  Congress." 

"In  this  respect  we  believe  the  regulations 
are  illegal  and  violate  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress." 

"Next,  the  time  factor  In  getting  these 
regulations  out  Is  a  clear  Indication  of  a 
pattern  established  under  President  Nixon 
to  get  HUD  out  of  the  senior  citizen  housing 


construction  loan  business."  Even  if  the 
regulations  are  changed  now,  Cruikshank 
notes,  a  year  will  have  gone  by  with  no  loans 
made  under  the  new  law. 

This  he  calls  "Impoundment  by  delay"  and 
assails  it  as  a  step  which  Is  in  clear  violation 
of  the  Intent  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
act. 

"The  HUD  regulations,  if  accepted  as  pro- 
posed, vtrill  further  wound  one  of  this  na- 
tion's most  seriously  depressed  economic 
sectors — the  building  trades." 

"The  housing  Industry  is  in  terrible  eco- 
nomic shape,"  says  Cruikshank.  "Yet  the 
Section  202  program,  which  these  HUD  reg- 
ulations would  destroy,  Is  the  only  poten- 
tially active  housing  construction  program 
in  the  whole  of  HUD." 


Summary  of  Questionnaires 
In  May  1975,  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  sent  out  questionnaires 
to  more  than  700  sponsors  of  housing  proj- 
ects specifically  designed  for  elderly  resi- 
dents. Each  recipient  of  a  questionnaire 
managed  a  housing  project  built  under  either 
the  Section  202  Direct  Loan  Program  (Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959)  or  under  the  Section  236 
Interest-Subsidy  Program  (Housing  Act  of 
1968). 

Senator  Williams  conducted  a  similar  sur- 
vey m  1973.  The  later  results  and  a  compari- 
son MTlth  earlier  survey  are  provided  below. 
I.  1975  survey 

A.  Total  sent,  735. 

B.  Total  Number  of  Projects  Responding, 
440  (60%). 

C.  Those  Responding  Report : 

1.  Units  Under  Management,  66,780. 

2.  Average  Units  per  Project,  152. 

3.  Number  of  Elderly  on  Waiting  List, 
63,767  (8  projects  did  not  respond  here). 

4.  Average  number  on  Waiting  List,   148. 

5.  Estimated  Average  Waiting  Time,*  20.6 
months  (29  projects  did  not  respond  here). 

•Actual  question  posed:  "If  an  elderly 
person  applied  for  an  apartment  today,  how 
long  do  you  estimate  It  would  be  before  he 
or  she  could  move  In?" 

n.  1973  survey 

A.  Total  sent,  511. 

B.  Total  Responses,  303  (59%). 

C.  Those  Responding  Reported: 

1.  Units   Under   Management,   46.620. 

2.  Number  of  Elderly  on  Waiting  Lists, 
44,677. 

3.  Average  Number  on  Waiting  List,  147. 


THE  MARIANAS 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
a  few  days  ago  the  House  held  hearings 
on  a  bill  which  would  ratify  the  White 
House's  arrangements  with  the  Mariana 
Islands,  which  serves  as  a  7-year  author- 
ization act  to  provide  almost  $10,000  for 
every  single  islander  and  which  would 
make  the  islands  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  One  would  think  that  these 
fundamental  matters  would  have  drawn 
more  interest  from  those  who  can  see 
the  obvious  military,  political,  and  for- 
eign policy  implications  in  our  Nation 
absorbing  new  peoples  and  territories 
into  the  United  States  after  many  years 
of  denying  ourselves  the  rewards  of  con- 
quest. 

Yet,  the  witnesses  at  the  House  hear- 
ings were  entirely  White  House  ap- 
pointees plus  a  substantial  delegation  of 
Marianas  islanders  who,  to  a  man,  argued 
that  the  United  States  was  doing  the 
right  thing  allowing  them  to  become 


Americans  and,  by  inference,  wards  of 
the  taxpayer.  Not  one  witness  discussed 
or  even  mentioned  the  possible  benefits 
that  the  United  States  gains  by  accept- 
ing the  Marianas  as  a  new  colony.  Na- 
turally, the  islanders  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  hearings  were  in  favor  of 
the  arrangements  concluded  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  isolation  from  Congress. 
They  were  in  favor  because  the  bill,  if 
passed  without  alteration,  is  a  dream 
come  true,  a  promise  of  substantial 
American  tax  dollars  for  years  to  come. 
Given  the  same  choice,  no  doubt  half  the 
world  would  like  to  make  the  same  ar- 
rangement with  us. 

But  there  is  a  further  explanation  why 
no  Marianas  citizens  who  oppose  the  ac- 
quisition of  their  homeland  by  the  United 
States  appeared  in  Washington.  It  is  be- 
cause only  those  who  supported  the  bill 
were  given  free  passage  to  the  hearings, 
and  some  of  them  even  got  tickets  for 
their  wives.  The  source  for  the  funds 
paying  the  way  for  the  20  or  more 
"friendlies"  was  the  government  of  the 
Marianas,  which  is  to  say  the  trip  was 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

No  doubt  the  White  House  will  tell  us 
that  no  opponents  could  be  found  to  take 
the  free  trip  to  Washington  offered  to 
so  many,  but  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  acting  president  of  the  United  Caro- 
linian Association  who  complains  that 
not  one  opponent  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  other  side.  And 
there  is  another  side  because  the  Caro- 
linian minority  fears  its  culture  will  be 
submerged,  other  Marianas  peoples  do 
not  understand  what  choices  they  had  in 
the  recent  plebiscite  and  the  "education" 
campaign  preceding  the  plebiscite  has 
been  seen  by  some  as  completely  one- 
sided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  Carolinian  Association, 
Saipan.  Mariana  Islands,  July  10,  1975. 
Hon.  Gary  W.  Hart, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  representatives  of 
United  Carolinian  Association  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  on  Saipan  would  like  to  meet 
with  you  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
posed covenant  recently  approved  by  many 
misinformed  citizens  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands. 

The  delegation  from  the  procovenant  group 
on  Saipan,  are  already  scheduled  to  meet 
with  Congressman  Phillip  Burton  and  his 
subcommittee  on  July  14,  1975.  We  are  con- 
cerned of  the  fact  that  our  legislators,  com- 
prised of  procovenant  group  can  appropriate 
fund  for  themselves  to  testify  in  the  hearing 
but  cannot  appropriate  fund  not  even  for 
one  representative  from  the  antlcovenant 
group.  Our  persistent  argument  against  their 
action,  among  other  things.  Is  that  we  are 
also  taxpayers  In  the  Northern  Marianas, 
therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  use  the  fund 
for  the  trip  to  the  hearing. 

We  are  determined  to  find  some  funds  from 
other  sources  in  order  to  meet  with  you  and 
your  colleagues  to  discuss  some  of  the  glar- 
ing problems  of  the  covenant.  We  think  It  Is 
only  fair  and  appropriate  that  we  also  pre- 
sent our  views  to  the  United  States  Congress 
at  the  same  time  the  procovenant  group  are 
there  to  lobby  for  the  covenant. 
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Because  Congressman  PhllUp  Burton  and 
bis  committee  are  very  much  sold  on  tbe 
terms  stipulated  In  the  covenant,  we  would 
like  to  ask  that  we  only  meet  wltb  your 
group  to  bear  our  views  and  arguments. 

Your  earliest  response  to  tbls  matter  sball 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Abel  R.  Olopai, 
Acting  President  of  the  United  Carolin- 
ian Association. 


TODAY'S  PIONEERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
at  5:18  p.m.  the  Apollo  spacecraft  will 
splash  down  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With 
this  splashdown  we  conclude  what  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pioneering  efiforts  of  man. 
It  is  significant  to  me,  and  many  others 
from  Utah,  that  these  modern-day  pio- 
neers are  concluding  our  first  manned 
space  flights  on  July  24.  Everyone  In 
Utah  holds  a  special  reverence  for  that 
day.  It  was  on  July  24,  1847,  that  the 
Mormon  pioneers  concluded  their  trek 
across  haljf  a  continent  through  the  vast 
unknown  reaches  of  what  are  now  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  So,  just  as  to- 
day's pioneers  are  ending  this  journey 
into  space  and  will  go  on  with  new  pro- 
grams to  help  build  a  better  world,  so, 
too,  the  Mormon  pioneers  entered  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  to  end  their  long  jour- 
ney and  build  a  great  center  of  com- 
merce, industry,  and  productive  farms. 

One  himdred  twenty-eight  years  ago 
the  first  company  of  Mormon  pioneers 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  imder  the 
leadership  of  Brigham  Yoimg.  The  final 
journey  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Utah 
was  of  3  months  duration.  In  the  com- 
pany were  143  men,  3  women  and  2 
children. 

Tomorrow  my  people  in  Utah  will  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Mormon  company. 

To  further  honor  those  brave  and 
noble  pioneers  of  1847,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  first  compsuiy  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Barnabas  L.  Adams,  Rufus  Allen,  Truman 
O.  Angell,  Mlllen  Atwood,  Rodney  Badger, 
Robert  Balrd,  Lewis  Barney,  Charles  D.  Bar- 
num,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  George  Billings.  Fran- 
cis Boggs,  George  Brown,  John  Brown.  Na- 
thaniel T.  Brown,  Thomas  Bullock,  Charles 
Burk,  Jacob  D.  Burnham. 

Albert  Carrlngton,  WUllam  Carter.  James 
Case,  Solomon  Chamberlain,  Alexander  P. 
Cbesley,  WUllam  Clayton,  Thomas  Cloward, 
Zebedee  Coltrin,  James  Craig,  Oscar  Crosby, 
Lyman  Curtis,  Hosea  Cushlng. 

James  Davenport.  Isaac  Perry  Decker, 
Franklin  B.  Dewey,  John  Dlzon,  Sterling 
Driggs,  WUllam  Dykes.  Sylvester  H.  Earl, 
Ozro  Eastman,  Howard  Egan,  Joseph  Egbert, 
John  S.  Eldrldge.  Edmund  Ellsworth,  WU- 
llam A.  Empey,  Datus  Ensign,  Addison 
Evrett. 

Nathaniel  Fairbanks,  Aaron  Farr,  Perry 
Fitzgerald,  Green  Flake,  John  8.  Fowler, 
Samuel  B.  Fox,  John  M.  Freeman,  Monroe 
FTlck,  Burr  Frost,  Andrew  Gibbons,  John 
Oleason,  Eric  OUnes,  Stephen  H.  Ooddard, 
David  Grant,  George  R.  Grant,  John  Y. 
Green,  Thomas  B.  Grover,  Joseph  Hancock. 
Alvarus  Hanks,  Hans  C.  Hansen,  Appleton  M. 
Harmon.  Charles  A.  Harper,  William  Henrle. 
John  S.  Hlgbee,  John  Holman,  Simeon 
Howd. 
Matthew  Ivory,  Levi  Jackman,  Norton  Ja- 


cobs, Artemas  Johnson,  Luke  S.  Johnson, 
Philo  Johnson,  Stephen  Kelsey,  Levi  N.  Ken- 
dall, Ellen  Sanders  Kimball,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball. William  A.  King,  Conrad  Kleinman, 
Hark  Lay,  Tarleton  Lewis,  Jesse  C.  Little, 
Franklin     G.     Losee,     Chauncey    Loveland, 

rmasa  M.  Lyman. 
Samuel  H.  Marble,  Stephen  Markham, 
Joseph  Matthews,  George  Mills,  Carlos  Mur- 
ray, Elijah  Newman,  John  W.  Norton,  Seeley 
Owen,  John  Pack,  Ell  Harvey  Pierce,  Fran- 
cis Pomeroy,  David  Powell,  Orson  Pratt,  Tu- 
nis Rappleye,  R.  Jackson  Redden,  WUlard 
Richards,  Orrln  P.  Rockwell,  Albert  P.  Rock- 
wood,  Benjamin  RoUe,  Joseph  Rooker,  Shad- 
rach  Roundy. 

George  Scholes,  Joseph  S.  Schofleld,  Henry 
G.  Sherwood.  Andrew  Shumway,  Charles 
Shumway,  George  A.  Smith,  William  C.  A. 
Smoot,  Erastus  Snow,  Roswell  Stevens,  B. 
Franklin  Stewart,  James  W.  Stewart,  Briant 
Stringham,  Gilbard  Summe,  Seth  Taft. 
Thomas  Tanner,  Norman  Taylor,  Robert  T. 
Thomas,  Horace  Thornton.  Marcus  B.  Thorpe, 
John  H.  Tippetts,  William  Vance. 

Henson  Walker,  George  Wardle,  William 
Wardsworth.  Jacob  WeUer,  John  Wheeler,  Ed- 
son  Whipple,  Horace  K.  Whitney,  Orson  K. 
Whitney,  Almon  M.  Williams,  Wllford  Wood- 
ruff. George  Woodward,  Thomas  Woolsey, 
Brigham  Young,  Clarissa  Decker  Young,  Har- 
riet Page  Wheeler  Young,  Lorenzo  D.  Young, 
Loreenzo  Zobleskl  Young,  Phinehas  H. 
Young. 


CHILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
once  more  to  recent  developments  In- 
volving U.S.  policy  toward  Chile. 

It  appears  that  despite  the  continued 
use  of  repression  and  torture  by  the 
Chilean  regime,  the  arbitrary  detention 
of  several  thousand  individuals  on  po- 
litical grounds  and  the  continued  denial 
of  individual  liberties  in  that  country, 
a  move  is  afoot  within  the  administra- 
tion to  seek  a  loophole  in  the  current 
prohibition  on  any  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Chilean  junta. 

What  Is  even  more  unsettling  is  that 
these  discussions  come  on  the  heels  of  the 
Chilean  junta's  preemptory  rejection  of 
the  scheduled  visit  to  that  country  of 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

This  inquiry  which  followed  testimony 
before  the  Commission,  and  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  urging  a  halt  to  re- 
pression by  the  junta,  actually  first  was 
proposed  by  Chile  in  arguing  that  the 
Commission  did  not  have  sufQcient  evi- 
dence to  reach  a  judgment  on  human 
rights  in  that  country. 

A  recent  press  report  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  the  subject  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
visit  notes  some  of  the  reaction  around 
the  world. 

In  Geneva,  the  International  Committee 
of  Jurists — which  condemned  human  rights 
violations  In  Chile  after  an  on-scene  study 
last  year — declared  that  cancellation  of  this 
week's  visit  "inevitably  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Chilean  government  was  not 
In  a  position  to  face  an  objective  investiga- 
tion." 

Reports  from  Chile  of  continuing  de- 
tention confirm  that  conclusion. 

And  reports  from  our  own  oflScials  on 
the  scene  there  also  confirm  a  continu- 
ing high  level  of  repression  and  denial 
of  human  rights. 

In  fact,  the  denial  of  permission  to  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 


sion Initially  drew  a  strong  reaction— 
and  an  appropriate  reaction — from  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State  Robert  S.  In- 
gersoU.  He  sharply  criticized  the  Chilean 
action,  according  to  news  reports,  in  a 
meeting  with  the  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Chile. 

It  therefore  is  extremely  difficult  to 
see  any  basis  in  the  human  rights  area— 
the  basic  reason  for  congressional  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  barring  military 
transfer  under  any  arrangements  to  the 
junta — for  lifting  that  prohibition. 

Not  only  is  there  no  justification  in 
Chile's  own  actions  to  commend  any 
change  in  the  prohibition,  but  any  such 
action  without  positive  congressional  ac- 
tion I  believe  is  clearly  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 25  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

That  prohibition  was  extended  through 
the  Continuing  Resolution.  Let  me  quote 
the  colloquoy  in  the  Senate  floor  debate 
between  my  colleague  Senator  Brooke. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  McClellan; 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
Committee,  Mr.  Young: 

Mr.  Brooke.  "As  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  I 
simply  want  to  emphasize  that  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  within  Public  Law  93-559 
barring  any  military  assistance  of  any  kind. 
Including  grants,  credit  sales,  cash  sales, 
guarantees  or  transfers  to  the  Government 
of  Chile  remains  in  effect  and  is  In  no  way 
altered  by  this  continuing  resolution.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  report  of  this 
year,  Senate  Report  94-39,  also  affirms  the 
inapproprlateness  of  U.S.  Government  in- 
volvement in  the  acquisition  of  military 
equipment  by  Chile  while  the  current  state 
of  affairs  In  that  country  continues. 

"I  would  Just  like  to  know  If  that  is  the 
understanding  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
also  If  that  would  be  agreed  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranklne  minority  member  (Mr. 
Young)." 

Mr.  McCleixan.  "I  believe  that  is  the  un- 
derstanding. It  is  my  understanding." 

In  addition,  as  the  author  of  the  initial 
Senate  action  on  this  subject,  I  made  the 
following  statement  during  consideration 
of  the  continuing  resolution : 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to 
the  consideration  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, I  simply  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
resolution  does  not  in  any  way  contain  any 
authority  to  void  any  of  the  prohibitions 
contained  within  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971,  Public  Law  93-559. 

In  that  regard,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  prohibition  of  any  military  assistance  to 
Chile.  Including  grant,  credit  sale,  cash  sale, 
guarantee  or  transfer,  that  is,  any  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment acquiescence  to  Chilean  military 
purchases  in  this  country,  remains  prohib- 
ited. 

As  the  author  of  that  amendment,  I  simply 
wanted  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  my  under- 
standing after  consulting  with  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  legal  counsel,  that  the 
prohibitions  remain  fully  in  effect. 

I  also  want  to  note  once  more  that  con- 
tinuing reports  of  torture  In  Chile  of  po- 
litical prisoners,  the  conllnued  detention  of 
some  6,000  persons,  the  continued  arbitrary 
detention  of  Individuals  for  their  political 
views  and  the  continued  repressive  nature  of 
the  regime  unfortunately  still  Justify  our 
refusing  to  provide  that  regime  with  mUi- 
tary  aid. 

In  that  regard,  high  officials  in  the  State 
Department  recently  have  affirmed  the  ex- 
istence of  such  conditions  In  Chile.  That  af- 
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flrmatlon  also  comes  from  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Human  Rights  whose 
report  on  violations  of  human  rights  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  at  its  recent 
meeting  here  last  month. 

Thus,  it  is  clearly  the  intent,  convic- 
tion, and  belief  of  the  responsible  Sena- 
tors that  any  action  now  being  contem- 
plated to  vitiate  in  any  way  the  military 
aid  prohibition  is  barred  by  law. 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  any  change 
in  policy  would  be  a  particularly  dis- 
turbing development  following  the  posi- 
tive posture  taken  by  our  delegates  at 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
general  assembly  sessions  here  in  May. 
They  rightly  supported  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission  on  Human  Rights 
which  had  discovered  and  reported  gross 
violations  of  international  human  rights 
standards. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  come  directly  before  the  Congress 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  legislation  to  justify,  if  it  believes  a 
case  can  be  made,  for  any  alteration  in 
the  denial  of  military  assistance  to  Cliile. 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  case  can  be  made. 
And  until  it  is  and  a  positive  change  in 
the  law  takes  place,  all  such  attempts  to 
provide  military  equipment  to  Chile  re- 
main prohibited. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  articles  by  Lewis 
Diuguid  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
David  Binder  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  other  recent  arti- 
cles on  the  continuing  repression  in 
Chile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  2,   1975] 

U.N.  Visrr  to  Chile  Canceled;  Gen.  Pinochet 

Reverses  Stand  On  Rights  Unit 

(By  Lewis  H.  DlugtUd) 

Chile  has  canceled  the  visit  of  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission,  due  to  begin 
Thursday,  in  a  break  with  the  military  gov- 
ernment's prior  policy  of  permitting  Inter- 
national Investigation  of  torture  charges. 

President  Augusto  Pinochet,  announcing 
the  cancellation  in  a  speech  Friday  night, 
said:  "I  know  that  this  Is  going  to  attract 
strong  reaction  from  the  Marxist  world  and 
that  they  are  going  to  continue  to  attack 
us." 

Gen.  Pinochet  earlier  called  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  asking  that  the 
commission  Investigate  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  countries,  in 
the  same  manner  as  It  has  been  studying  the 
charges  of  human-rights  violations  in  ChUe 
since  the  overthrow  of  its  Marxist  government 
in  1973. 

Chile  actually  had  proposed  the  commis- 
sion visit  when  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Committee  took  up  the  torture  charges  last 
year.  In  March,  the  Foreign  Ministry  offered 
its  cooperation  as  "an  example  for  those 
countries  that  brag  about  their  concern  for 
human  rights  outside  their  borders  but  that 
systematically  refuse"  investigation  of  char- 
ges at  home. 

In  Geneva,  the  International  Committee 
of  Jurists — ^whlch  condemned  human  rights 
violations  in  Chile  after  an  onscene  study 
last  year — declared  that  cancellation  of  this 
week's  visit  "inevitably  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Chilean  government  was  not 
in  a  position  to  face  an  objective  Investiga- 
tion." 

Chileans  expelled  by  the  Pinochet  govern- 
ment report  that  In  recent  days  numerous 
families  In  Chile  have  made  frantic  calls 


abroad  for  help  following  arrests  without 
charge.  Pressures  from  abroad  have  been 
credited  with  influencing  the  Junta  to  make 
some  concessions  to  human  rights. 

The  most  detailed  investigation  to  date 
of  conditions  In  Chile  came  from  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  spent  12  days  on  the 
scene  last  August. 

When  that  commission's  report  chronicl- 
ing cases  of  arbitrary  detention,  torture  and 
disappearances  was  put  before  the  OAS  gen- 
eral assembly  In  May,  the  Chilean  delegation 
asked  that  general  discussion  of  its  content 
be  put  off  until  after  the  U.N.  group's  visit. 

The  slx-natlon  U.N.  group  was  already  as- 
sembling this  weekend  In  Lima,  Peru,  for 
the  trip  to  Santiago  on  Thursday. 

During  10  days  ending  last  week,  the 
Geneva-based  U.N.  Commission  had  taken 
secret  testimony  In  New  York. 

Among  those  heard  were  Laura  Allende, 
sister  of  the  late  President  Salvador  Allende; 
Ralph  Dungan,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Chile;  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark;  Orlando  Leteller,  a  minister  in  Al- 
lende's  Cabinet  who  was  Jailed  for  a  year 
after  the  coup;  and  Galo  Gomez,  a  former 
university  vice  rector  who  was  Jailed  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Dungan  and  Clark  have  made  investiga- 
tory visits  to  Santiago. 

Also  testifying  were  several  expelled  Cath- 
olic priests  and  students  from  across  Chile's 
once-broad  spectrum  of  political  tendencies. 
All  parties  have  now  been  disbanded  by  the 
military. 

The  ruling  Junta  has  consistently  argued 
that  Marxists  are  directing  a  campaign 
against  it. 

Pinochet  said  Friday  that  "International 
Marxism,  which  feels  it  has  lost  this  battle 
(for  Chile),  does  not  hesitate  to  lie,  to  send 
commissions  here  to  see  that  human  rights 
are  respected  .  .  .  We  are  David  and  they 
are  Goliath,  but  Chile  is  a  free  and  sovereign 
nation." 

Members  of  the  rejected  commission  come 
from  Pakistani,  Belgium.  Austria,  Sierra 
Leone.  Romania  and  Ecuador. 

Gen.  Pinochet  has  contended  that  prison- 
ers in  Chile  are  treated  In  keeping  with  In- 
ternational norms.  In  an  interview  in  May 
with  Joanne  Omang  of  The  Washington  Post 
he  said  that  soldiers  guilty  of  mistreating 
prisoners  were  themselves  In  Jail. 

Omang's  followup  of  the  names  provided 
by  Pinochet  failed  to  produce  evidence  of 
their  Involvement  In  torture  cases.  After 
her  reports  of  the  matter,  Omang  was  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  as  a  reporter  In 
Chile. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  12,  1975] 
U.S.  Aide  Rebukes  Chile  fob  Barbing  U.N. 

iNQtrlRT 

(By  David  Binder) 

Washington,  July  11. — Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  S.  IngersoU  strongly  admonished 
Chile's  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Wednesday 
and  again  today  over  the  decision  of  his  Gov- 
ernment to  deny  entry  to  a  United  Nations 
panel  seeking  to  Investigate  charges  of  vio- 
lations of  human  rights. 

The  slx-natlon  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  had  been  scheduled  to 
visit  Chile  yesterday,  having  been  Invited 
to  investigate  by  the  Chilean  Government. 
But  on  July  4,  President  Augvisto  Pinochet 
declared  that  the  group  could  not  come  at 
this  time. 

The  panel  members,  from  Pakistan,  Sierra 
Leone,  Belgium,  Rumania,  Ecuador,  and 
Austria,  were  assembling  In  Lima,  Peru,  last 
weekend  to  prepare  for  the  visit  when  Gen- 
eral Pinochet's  message  reached  them. 
"BioT  act"  was  read 

A  Chilean  diplomat  said  Mr.  IngersoU 
"read  the  riot  act"  to  the  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister.  Enrique  Valdez,  who  is  an  army 
colonel.  In  their  Initial  meeting  here  Wednes- 


day, telling  the  CbUean  that  American  pub- 
lic opinion  and  Congressional  sentiment  was 
sharply  opposed  to  General  Pinochet's  about- 
face. 

A  State  Department  official  said  that  Mr. 
IngersoU  met  with  Colonel  Valdez  again 
today  and  "talked  very  clearly"  about  the 
matter.  According  to  ChUean  diplomats. 
Colonel  Valdez  replied  that  ChUe  had  not 
"canceled"  the  visit  of  the  United  Nations 
panel,  but  had  merely  "postponed  It  until  a 
more  opportune  time." 

The  Ford  Administration  was  described  by 
another  American  official  as  being  extremely 
annoyed  by  the  Pinochet  decision,  since  th« 
United  States  had  gone  along  with  other 
members  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  In  May,  when 
It  was  decided  to  postpone  an  airing  by  the 
organization  of  the  Chilean  human-rights 
issue. 

The  premise  for  the  O.A.S.  decision  was 
that  Chile  had  welcomed  the  United  Nations 
inquiry  into  reports  of  torture,  arbitrary  Im- 
prisonment and  other  violations  of  human 
rights  since  the  military  coup  of  September, 
1973.  that  brought  General  Pinochet  to 
power. 

A  State  Department  official  said  It  was 
"unusual"  to  speak  to  a  senior  foreign  offi- 
cial as  Mr.  IngersoU  did.  The  official  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  United  States 
Ambassador  David  H.  Popper  has  repeatedly 
and  firmly  addressed  the  human-rights  ques- 
tions m  his  talks  with  authorities  In  San- 
tiago, the  Chilean  capital. 

XJ.N.    asked    to   dissolve    POVtrEB 

At  the  United  Nations.  Claudio  CoUados. 
the  ChUean  delegate,  sent  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim  asking  that  the 
human-rights  panel  be  dissolved,  since  ChUe 
had  refused  It  entry.  Earlier,  the  Chilean 
Government  denounced  the  panel  as  Com- 
munist-dominated and  therefore  not  objec- 
tive. But  Mr.  CoUados  apparently  did  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  United  Na- 
tions panel  could  be  reconstituted  for  a  fu- 
ture investigation  In  Chile. 

Chile  has  been  barred  from  receiving 
United  States  arms  under  congressional  ac- 
tion taken  last  winter  In  protest  against 
human-rights  violations.  Santiago,  however, 
still  hopes  to  receive  American  weapons, 
especially  antitank  missiles. 


NORTHERN  MARIANAS  PART  OF  U.S. 
FAMILY— ALMOST 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
before  long  the  Senate  will  be  consider- 
ing whether  to  accept  imchanged  or  to 
reject  the  agreement  made  by  the  White 
House  with  the  people  of  the  Mariana 
Islands  in  the  middle  of  the  Paciflc.  The 
agreement  would  make  the  islands  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  islanders 
Americans.  If  we  approve  it,  it  will  au- 
thorize $1,000  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Islands  for  each  of  the 
next  7  years.  What  is  more,  these  prom- 
ised payments  would  be  in  constant  dol- 
lars, using  flscal  year  1975  as  the  base. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  islanders  voted 
overwhelmingly  last  month  to  accept  the 
very  document  now  before  the  Senate? 

I  have  said  that  the  choice  seems  to  be 
acceptance  or  outright  rejection.  This  is 
because,  if  the  Senate  changes  one  word 
of  the  agreement-authorization  bill,  the 
whole  document  must  go  back  to  the 
Marianas  for  another  look.  This  would, 
of  course,  upset  the  White  House's  time- 
table, and  that  is  why  the  pressure  is  on 
Congress  to  rubberstamp  the  arrange- 
ment. 

What  this  points  out  is  that  the  admin- 
istration has  intended  all  along  to  do  as 
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it  wishes  with  Micronesia  and  the  Mari- 
anas without  any  thought  of  Congress.  It 
has,  in  effect,  presented  us  with  a  fait 
accompli,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  and  I  told  this  body 
last  March  was  going  to  happen. 

Those  of  you  who  read  the  July  17 
Christian  Science  Monitor's  comments 
on  the  Hoiose's  lightning  quick  approval 
of  the  White  House  plan  can  get  a  hint 
of  what  the  pressures  are.  In  the  article 
"A  Knowledgeable  Senate  Source"  is 
quoted  as  saying  the  Senate  will  go  along 
because  the  people  of  the  Marianas  voted 
60  percent  for  the  administration's  ar- 
rangements. This  seems  to  me  insufiRcient 
grounds  to  commit  the  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States  to  a  big  front-end  pay- 
ment followed  by  U.S.  support  forever. 
The  only  reason  heard  so  far  is  that  the 
islanders  obviously  are  delighted  by  this 
arrangement,  but  no  doubt  half  the 
world  would  make  the  same  choice  given 
the  same  financial  reward.  The  proper 
question  for  the  Senate  to  ask  is:  Of 
what  possible  benefit  is  it  to  our  country 
to  make  these  obscure  islands  our  colony? 

Hearings  to  which  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  been  invited,  will  be  held 
by  the  Interior  Committee  next  Thurs- 
day. At  them  the  proper  questions  can 
be  Eisked  for  the  first  time  since  the 
White  House  began  its  campaign  to  sever 
the  Marianas  from  all  of  the  Micronesian 
Trust  Territory  several  years  ago.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  American  people 
were  told  reasons  the  White  House  wants 
them  to  take  on  new  economic  burdens, 
apart  from  the  only  one  so  far  heard 
which  is  that  the  islanders  want  it  that 
way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Lucia 
Mouat's  article  from  the  July  17.  1975, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoRTHXSN'  Marianas  Part  of  T7.S.  Pamilt — 
Almost 

(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

Washington. — Congress  Is  expected  to  add 
its  seal  of  approval  soon  to  the  Northern 
Marianas'  recent  vote  to  become  part  of  the 
American  family. 

By  78.7  percent  plvirallty  last  month,  eligi- 
ble voters  In  that  part  of  Micronesia  chose 
to  move  away  from  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship toward  United  States  commonwealth 
status. 

The  vote  representing  the  14,000  Northern 
Mariana  residents  Is  considered  strong 
enough  to  net  the  necessary  majority  vote 
sanction  required  of  both  arms  of  Congress. 

The  House  Is  expected  to  approve  the  Joint 
resolution  Monday  afternoon.  The  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
reported  the  measure  out  to  the  full  House 
this  week  after  one  day  of  hearings  by  a 
30-to-O  vote. 

Both  the  timing  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
Senate  vote  are  less  sure. 

In  addition  to  a  crowded  Senate  floor 
schedule,  there  Is  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  measure  may  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
possibly  even  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

Whatever  the  path,  however.  Senate  ma- 
jority approval  is  still  considered  certain.  "I 
don't  know  of  a  substantive  reason  why  the 
Senate  woiildn't  go  along  with  the  vote  out 
there,"  comments  one  knowledgeable  Senate 


source.  "If  the  plebiscite  had  been  60  percent 
for  and  40  against  .  .  .  but  this  way.  .  .  ." 

In  any  case,  one  senator  who  Is  making  his 
many  reservations  about  cemented  political 
and  economic  ties  with  the  Northern  Mariana 
residents  loud  and  clear  is  Sen.  Gary  Hart 
(D)  of  Colorado. 

He  Is  pushing  hard  for  hearings  In  com- 
mittees other  than  Interior  on  grounds  that 
there  are  long-range  foreign  policy,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  Implications  that  need  to 
be  explored  thoroughly.  Referring  to  the 
"new  colony  In  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,"  Senator  Hart  repeatedly  has 
charged  In  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
the  plebiscite  was  a  "triumph  of  advertising 
techniques"  and  the  result  of  a  one-sided 
educational  campaign  In  which  residents 
w«re  made  "extravagant  promises  of  huge 
cash  payments  and  endless  federal  subsi- 
dies.'  In  addition  to  $1.5  million  in  planning 
money  the  Northern  Marianas  are  to  receive 
$14  million  over  each  of  the  next  seven 
years. 

Senator  Hart  charges  that  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration Is  In  effect  trying  to  "steam- 
roller" the  taxpayer  by  telling  him  little  or 
nothing  about  the  benefits  he  receives  from 
the  new  arrangement. 

Even  after  congressional  action,  many 
technicalities  lies  ahead  before  residents  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  ever  become  U.S. 
citizens.  For  one.  the  UN  Security  Council 
must  approve  separation  of  the  district  from 
the  rest  of  Micronesia  which  as  a  whole  has 
been  under  UN  trusteeship  since  1947.  For 
another,  the  U.S.  must  approve  the  Northern 
Marianas  constitution  once  It  has  been 
drafted. 


EXPLANATION  OF  HEW  TITLE  IX 
j  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  June  21,  the  HEW  title  IX  reg- 
ulations mandated  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  and  1974  took 
effect. 

These  regulations  have  caused  a  fury 
of  concern  from  many  well-intentioned 
citizens  who  honestly  believe  that  the 
implementation  of  these  regulations, 
particularly  those  dealing  with  athletics, 
will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  our 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Un- 
fortunately, the  public  debate  on  the  title 
DC  regulations  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding.  The  purpose 
of  this  statement  is  to  clarify  several 
questions  and  to  urge  Congress  to  exer- 
cise diligent  legislative  oversight  as  these 
regulations  are  implemented. 

Certainly  Congress  intended  to  accom- 
plish a  worthwhile  and  long  overdue  ob- 
jective— the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tory practices  in  education — by  enacting 
title  rx.  The  regulations  developed  by 
HEW  attempt  to  accomplish  this  goal  in 
a  wide  range  of  educational  practices, 
including  admissions,  employment,  class- 
room composition  and  athletics.  Since 
the  debate  has  focused  primarily  on  the 
regulations  relating  to  athletics,  I  am 
afraid  the  broader  and  more  important 
aspects  of  this  law  have  largely  been 
ignored.  At  the  outset  several  false 
notions  should  be  dispelled.  For  example, 
in  the  area  of  college  athletics,  allega- 
tions have  been  made  that  the  title  IX 
regulations  will  require  an  equal  expendi- 
ture of  fimds  and  an  equal  number  of 
scholarships  for  women  athletes.  This 
simply  is  not  true.  The  regulations  spe- 
cifically state  that  providing  an  "equal 
opportunity  in  college  athletic  programs" 


does  not  mean  an  equal  expenditure  of 
moneys.  Instead,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  given  wide  latitude  through 
broad  guidelines  to  tailor  their  own  pro- 
grams to  insure  an  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  students. 

Although  I  cannot  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  every  detailed  provision,  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  these  regulations  is  desirable. 
Unfortunately,  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  this  position  are  placed  in  the 
awkward  position  of  defending  not  the 
actual  provisions  of  the  title  IX  regula- 
tions, but  rather  the  public  misconcep- 
tion of  the  regulations  which  has  been 
formed  through  the  unfair  and  often- 
times deliberate  dissemination  of  misin- 
formation regarding  their  likely  impact. 
As  one  who  has  been  in  public  life  for 
nearly  15  years,  I  have  learned  from 
experience  that  this  is  not  an  imcom- 
mon  occurrence.  We  have  witnessed  on 
many  occasions  the  attempt  to  mold 
public  opinion  with  this  tactic  on  other 
emotional  issues  such  as  busing,  abor- 
tion, guncontrol  and  land  use  planning. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  memorandum  ex- 
plaining the  title  XI  regulation  and 
accurately  answering  the  most  fre- 
quently asked  questions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Title  IX  Questions  and  Answers 
Question:   What  Is  Title  IX? 
Answer:   Title  IX  is  that  portion  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  which  for- 
bids discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  In 
educational  programs  or  activities  which  re- 
ceives Federal  funds. 
Question:  Who  Is  covered  by  Title  IX? 
Answer :  Virtually  every  college,  university, 
elementary  and  secondary  school  and  pre- 
school Is  covered  by  some  portion  of  the  law. 
Many  clubs  and  other  organizations  receive 
Federal  funds  for  educational  programs  and 
activities  and  likewise  are  covered  by  Title 
IX  In  some  manner. 

Question:  Who  Is  exempt  from  Title  IX's 
provisions? 

Answer :  Congress  has  specifically  exempted 
all  military  schools  and  has  exempted 
religious  schools  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  IX  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  religious  tenets  of  the  school. 
Not  Included  with  regard  to  admission  re- 
quirements ONLY  are  private  undergradu- 
ate colleges,  nonvocatlonal  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  those  public  under- 
graduate schools  which  have  been  tradition- 
ally and  continuously  single-sex  since  their 
establishment. 

However,  even  Institutions  whose  admis- 
sions are  exempt  from  coverage  must  treat 
all  students  without  discrimination  once 
they  have  admitted  members  of  both  sexes. 
Question :  Does  the  law  cover  social  soror- 
ities and  fraternities? 

Answer:  Congress  has  exempted  the  mem- 
bership practices  of  social  fraternities  and 
sororities  at  the  postsecondary  level,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
y.W.CA.,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  certain  voluntary 
youth  services  organizations.  However,  If  any 
of  these  organizations  conduct  educational 
programs  which  receive  Federal  funds  open 
to  nonmembers,  those  programs  must  be 
operated  In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 

Question:   May  a  vocational  school  limit 

enrollment  of  members  of  one  sex  because 

of  limited  availability  of  Job  opportunities 

for  members  of  that  sex? 

Answer:   No.  Further,  a  school  may  not 
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assist  a  discriminatory  employer  by  referral 
of  students  or  any  other  manner. 

Question:  In  athletics,  what  Is  equal  op- 
portunity? 

Answer :  In  determining  whether  equal  op- 
portunities are  available,  such  factors  as 
these  will  be  considered: 

whether  the  sports  selected  reflect  the  in- 
terests and  abilities  of  both  sexes; 

provision  of  supplies  and  equipment; 

game  and  practice  schedules; 

travel  and  per  diem  allowances; 

coaching  and  academic  tutoring  oppor- 
tunities and  the  assignment  and  pay  of  the 
coaches  and  tutors; 

loclcer  rooms,  practice  and  competitive 
facilities; 

medical  and  training  services; 

housing  and  dining  facilities  and  services; 

publicity. 

Question:  Must  an  Institution  provide 
equal  opportunities  In  each  of  these  cate- 
gories? 

Answer:  Yes.  However,  equal  expenditures 
m  each  category  are  not  required. 

Question;  What  sports  does  the  term 
"athletics"  encompass? 

Answer :  The  term  "athletics"  encompasses 
sports  which  are  a  part  of  Interscholastlc, 
intercollegiate,  club  or  Intramural  programs. 

Question:  When  are  separate  teams  for 
men  and  women  allowed? 

Answer:  When  selection  is  based  on  com- 
petitive skill  or  the  activity  Involved  Is  a 
contact  sport,  separate  teams  may  be  pro- 
vided for  males  and  females,  or  a  single  team 
may  be  provided  which  Is  open  to  both  sexes. 
If  separate  teams  are  offered,  a  recipient  In- 
stitution may  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  sex  In  providing  equipment  or  supplies  or 
in  any  other  manner. 

Moreover,  the  Institution  must  assure  that 
the  sports  offered  effectively  accommodate 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  members  of 
both  sexes. 

Question:  If  there  are  sufficient  nimibers 
of  women  Interested  In  basketball  to  form  a 
viable  women's  basketball  team.  Is  an  Insti- 
tution which  flelds  a  men's  basketball  team 
required  to  provide  such  a  team  for  women? 

Answer:  One  of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
by  the  Director  In  determining  whether  equal 
opportunities  are  provided  Is  whether  the  se- 
lection of  sports  and  levels  of  competition  ef- 
fectively accommodate  the  Interests  and  abil- 
ities of  members  of  both  sexes.  Therefore,  If 
a  school  offers  basketball  for  men  and  the 
only  way  In  which  the  Institution  can  accom- 
modate the  Interests  and  abilities  of  women 
Is  by  offering  a  separate  basketball  team  for 
women,  such  a  team  must  be  provided. 

Question:  If  there  are  Insufficient  women 
Interested  In  participating  on  a  women's 
track  team,  must  the  Institution  allow  an 
Interested  woman  to  compete  for  a  slot  on 
the  men's  track  team? 

Answer:  If  athletic  opportunities  have  pre- 
viously been  limited  for  women  at  that 
school.  It  must  allow  women  to  compete  for 
the  men's  team  If  the  sport  Is  a  noncontact 
sport  such  as  track.  The  school  may  preclude 
women  from  participating  on  a  men's  team 
In  a  contact  sport.  A  school  may  preclude 
men  or  women  from  participating  on  teams 
for  the  other  sex  If  athletic  opportunities 
have  not  been  limited  In  the  past  for  them, 
regardless  of  whether  the  sport  Is  contact  or 
noncontact. 

Question:  Can  a  school  be  exempt  from 
Title  IX  li  Its  athletic  conference  forbids  men 
and  women  on  the  same  noncontact  team? 

Answer:  No.  Title  IX  preempts  all  state  or 
local  laws  or  other  requirements  which  con- 
flict with  "ntle  IX. 

Question:  How  can  a  school  athletics  de- 
partment be  covered  by  "ntle  IX  If  the  de- 
partment Itself  receives  no  direct  Federal 
aid? 

Answer:  Section  844  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  specifically  states  that: 
"The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  publish  . . . 


proposed  regulations  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
sex  discrimination  In  Federally-assisted  edu- 
cation programs  which  shall  Include  with  re- 
spect to  Intercollegiate  athletic  activities 
reasonable  provisions  considering  the  nature 
of  particular  sports." 

In  addition,  athletics  constitutes  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  educational  processes  of 
schools  and  colleges  and,  thus,  are  fully 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  title  IX,  even 
In  absence  of  Federal  funds  going  directly  to 
the  athletic  programs. 

The  courts  have  consistently  considered 
athletics  sponsored  by  an  educational  In- 
stitution to  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  In- 
stitution's education  program  and,  therefore, 
have  required  institutions  to  provide  equal 
opportunity. 

Question:  Does  a  school  have  to  provide 
athletic  scholarships  for  women? 

Answer:  Specifically,  the  regulation  pro- 
vides :  "To  the  extent  that  a  recipient  awards 
athletic  scholarships  or  grants-in-aid,  it 
must  provide  reasonable  opportunities  for 
such  awards  for  members  of  each  sex  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  students  of  each 
sex  participating  in  Interscholastlc  or  inter- 
collegiate athletics." 

Question:  How  can  schools  and  colleges  in- 
terested In  a  positive  approach  to  Title  IX 
deal  with  Its  provisions? 

Answer:  To  encourage  each  school  and  col- 
lege to  look  at  Its  policies  in  light  of  the  law, 
the  final  regulation  now  Includes  a  self- 
evaluatlon  provision.  This  requires  that  dur- 
ing the  next  year  the  educational  Institution 
look  at  its  policies  and  modify  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  as  expressed  by  the  regula- 
tion. This  Includes  remedying  the  effects  of 
any  past  discrimination. 

Question:  Does  Title  IX  cover  textbooks? 

Answer:  No.  While  the  Department  rec- 
ognizes that  sex  stereotyping  In  curricula 
and  educational  material  Is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. It  Is  of  the  view  that  any  specific  regu- 
latory requirement  In  this  area  raises  con- 
stitutional questions  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  Department  believes  that  local 
education  agencies  must  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem In  the  exerclae  of  their  traditional  au- 
thority and  control  over  curriculum  and 
course  content. 

Question:  Many  universities  administer 
substantial  sums  of  scholarship  money 
created  by  wills  and  trusts  which  are  re- 
stricted to  one  sex.  If  the  will  or  trust  can- 
not be  changed  to  remove  the  restriction, 
must  the  universities  cease  administration 
of  the  scholarship? 

Answer:  Where  colleges  administer  do- 
mestic or  foreign  scholarships  designated  by 
a  will,  trust  or  similar  legal  Instrument,  ex- 
clusively for  one  sex  or  the  other,  the  schol- 
arship recipients  should  Initially  be  chosen 
without  regard  to  sex.  Then,  when  the  time 
comes  to  award  the  money,  sex  may  be  taken 
Into  consideration  in  matching  available 
money  with  students  to  be  awarded  the 
money.  Scholarships,  awards  or  prizes  which 
are  not  created  by  a  will,  trust,  or  similar 
legal  Instrument,  may  not  be  sex-restricted. 

Question:  What  are  the  Title  IX  require- 
ments for  counseling  In  schools  and  colleges? 

Answer:  An  Institution  using  testing  or 
other  materials  for  counseling  may  not  use 
different  materials  for  males  and  females, 
nor  may  It  use  materials  which  leai  to  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
sex. 

If  there  Is  a  class  or  course  of  study  which 
has  a  disproportionate  number  of  members 
of  one  sex,  the  school  Is  required  to  as.^ure 
that  the  disproportion  does  not  stem  'rom 
discrimination  by  counselors  or  materials. 

Question:  May  a  college  administer  or 
assist  In  the  administration  of  sex-restrlc- 
tlve  scholarships,  such  as  the  Rhodes,  which 
provide  opportunities  for  students  to  study 
abroad? 


Answer:  Yes,  if  (1)  The  scholarship  was 
created  by  a  will,  trust,  or  similar  legal  in- 
strument, or  by  an  act  of  foreign  govern- 
ment, and  (2)  The  Institution  otherwise 
makes  available  reasonable  opportunities  for 
similar  studies  abroad  by  members  of  the 
other  sex.  Such  opportunities  may  be  derived 
from  either  domestic  or  foreign  sources. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
we  exercise  a  high  degree  of  legislative 
oversight  with  title  IX  since  the  im- 
proper implementation  of  these  regula- 
tions by  Federal  oflQcials  will  not  only 
frustrate  their  objective  but  will  cause 
an  undue  amount  of  Federal  interference 
with  our  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens are  sick  and  tired  of  governmental 
interference  and  regulation  in  our  daily 
lives  brought  about  frequently  by  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  live  up  to  its  over- 
sight responsibility.  For  example,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  in  1970,  Congress 
passed  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  with  the  idea  of  guaranteeing 
safe  working  conditions  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. At  that  time  it  was  thought  that 
this  was  a  good  idea  whose  time  had 
come.  However,  through  the  administra- 
tive process,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  went  entirely  too 
far  in  the  promulgation  of  burdensome 
and  unnecessary  regulations  to  imple- 
ment this  law  far  beyond  what  Congress 
ever  intended.  These  OSHA  regulations 
are  now  so  complex  and  numerous  that 
they  are  impossible  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman acting  in  good  faith  to  even 
understand,  let  alone  comply  with.  This 
over-regulation  has  been  counterproduc- 
tive and  in  fact  frustrated  the  very  rea- 
son for  passage  of  this  law.  We  must  be 
careful  that  this  very  same  thing  does 
not  happen  with  title  IX. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  establish  a  new 
congressional  procedure,  a  "legislative 
veto,"  to  guarantee  that  all  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  executive  branch 
conform  with  the  congressional  intent  of 
the  enabling  legislation.  Hopefully,  this 
proposal  will  one  day  receive  the  Senate's 
attention  and  a  mechanism  of  this  na- 
ture be  approved.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  earlier  statement  explaining 
this  bill,  S.  727,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  would  sig- 
nificantly reform  the  administrative  process 
by  insuring  that  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  executive  branch  conform  to  congres- 
sional Intent. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  we  witnessed  a 
reassertlon  of  Congressional  authority  in 
several  historical  confrontations  with  the 
executive  branch.  For  example,  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  was  approved  In  order  that  Con- 
gress may  have  better  control  over  the  budg- 
etary process.  The  Director  of  OMB  Is  now 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The  War 
Powers  bill  was  passed  and  other  legislative 
measures  enacted — all  with  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  reasserting  Congress'  authority  In 
the  decisionmaking  process  and  restoring  a 
balance  of  power  with  the  executive  branch. 

My  proposal  would  further  extend  con- 
gressional authority  over  governmental 
process  by  requiring  that  agencies  and  de- 
partments which  promulgate  regulations 
pursuant  to  enabling  legislation  conform  to 
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the  congressional  Intent  of  that  legislation. 
This  proposal  requires  that  when  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  promulgates  regulations 
In  order  to  Implement  Federal  legislation 
the  congressional  committee  of  origin  has  60 
days  to  disapprove  the  proposed  regulations. 
The  need  for  legislation  of  this  nature  Is 
clear.  The  Senate  is  aware  of  the  frustration 
of  American  citizens  who  believe  that  the 
Federal  officials  are  callous  and  arbitrary.  A 
system  of  checks  and  balances  over  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  Is  needed  to  insure  that 
the  will  of  Congress  is  followed  in  the  regula- 
tory process. 

The  problems  we  now  face  In  controlling 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  have  evolved  over 
time.  When  the  first  regulatory  agency,  the 
ICC.  was  formed  In  the  late  1800's  there  was 
no  way  to  predict  the  eventual  expansion 
of  regulatory  agencies.  Congress  has  shared 
by  giving  agencies  and  departments  the 
power  to  issue  regulations,  licenses,  and  per- 
mits if  the  agency  deems  it  to  be  "In  the 
public  Interest." 

For  example,  implementation  of  regula- 
tions concerning  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  are  left  to  those  administra- 
tors who  for  the  most  part  have  never 
worked  In  private  enterprise  and  do  not 
understand  the  practicalities  and  expenses 
Involved  in  many  of  the  regulations  which 
they  require.  These  r^ulatlons  apply  equally 
to  the  giants  of  Industry  as  well  as  the 
smallest,  least  sophisticated  business  In  the 
country. 

All  sections  of  society,  corporations,  as  well 
as  the  worklngman  and  the  poor,  are  af- 
fected by  these  broad  generalized  grants  of 
authority  to  administrative  agencies.  Mil- 
lions of  citizens  are  in  a  poor  position  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  arbitrary  agency  ac- 
tions. Congress  needs  to  make  certain  that 
regulators  do  not  become  dictators.  Any 
member  who  has  attempted  to  influence  a 
Federal  agency  in  the  promulgation  of  regu- 
lations will  understand  the  feeling  of  futil- 
ity which  Is  held  by  citizens  across  this 
land. 

Many  agencies,  most  notably  those  which 
have  been  granted  the  authority  to  d'sburse 
money  for  variovis  Federal  programs  to  in- 
dividuals, organizations,  and  to  the  States, 
have  almost  the  absolute  power  to  turn  on 
and  off  the  flow  of  money. 

The  promulgation  of  regulations  which 
are  extremely  complex  and  confusing  to 
even  the  well  educated  are  the  sources  of 
agency  power.  These  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  the  conduit  through  which  the 
agency  Imposes  its  views  upon  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  the  practical  opportu- 
nities for  protest  are  limited.  Arguably, 
the  opportunities  for  protest  are  present 
because  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  However,  it  is  difficult  and  costly  for 
citizens  to  hire  Washington  lawyers  to  rep- 
resent them  before  the  agencies.  It  represents 
the  classic  David  against  Ooliath  situation. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be  to 
provide  a  check  on  those  agencies.  The  check 
would  be  Imposed  by  the  Congress  from 
which  the  agency's  power  is  initially  derived. 
The  values  at  stake  are  of  constitutional  im- 
pact and  Importance.  Clearly  the  public  can 
no  longer  stand  helplessly  by  while  Federal 
agencies  make  decisions  which  affect  their 
very  livelihood.  Congress  can  no  longer  allow 
the  laws  to  be  misconstrued  by  the  agencies 
and  bureaus  which  Congress  created. 

The  agencies  have  promulgated  regulations 
so  extensive  and  so  complex  that  the  public 
Is  endangered  by  the  Government  its  taxes 
support.  The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  re- 
spect which  the  American  people  have  for 
their  Government.  When  Government  Is  un- 
responsive to  their  needs,  a  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  anger  overwhelms  them.  As  Winston 
Churchill  remarked: 

If  you  have  10,000  regulations,  you  destroy 
all  respect  for  the  law. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  restore  this 


lost  respect  for  the  law,  by  providing  a  check 
on  the  regulatory  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  727 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Control 
Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  301  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  head  of  an  executive  department 
or  military  department  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  his  department, 
the  conduct  of  Its  employees,  the  distribu- 
tion and  performance  of  its  bvisiness,  and 
the  custody,  use,  and  preservation  of  Its 
records,  papers,  and  property.  This  section 
does  not  authorize  withholding  Information 
from  the  public  or  limiting  the  availabUity 
of  records  to  the  public. 

"(b)  That  upon  the  promulgation  of  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  implementing 
public  laws,  the  committee  of  origin,  whether 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, shall  give  approval  or  disapproval  of 
said  rules  and  regulations  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  submission  of  said  rules 
and  regulations. 

"(c)  In  the  event  the  said  committee  fails 
to  disapprove  the  proposed  rules  and  regu- 
lations within  sixty  days,  such  abstention 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  approval  of  said  rules 
and  regulations. " 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  PORTUGUESE 
DEMOCRATS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  the  Portuguese  people  overturned 
a  government  that  had  denied  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  its  people  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  The  new  government  set  itself 
three  tasks :  To  restore  democracy  to  that 
country;  to  build  up  its  economy;  and  to 
end  5  centuries  of  colonial  rule  in  Africa. 
The  last  of  these  objectives  has  now  vir- 
tually been  achieved ;  and  for  that,  Por- 
tugal has  earned  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  free  men  everywhere. 

Yet  the  democratic  experiment  in  Por- 
tugal is  in  serious  trouble.  The  coalition 
government  has  now  been  dissolved;  a 
free  press  has  ceased  to  exist;  the  two 
major  democratic  parties  have  been 
forced  into  public  demonstrations  to 
demonstrate  the  depth  of  their  pouplar 
support.  These  events  have  taken  place 
despite  efforts  in  the  Congress — and  in 
some  West  European  countries — to  lend 
support  to  the  Portuguese  democratic 
experiment  in  both  symbolic  and  tangible 
ways,  through  foreign  aid — $15  million 
from  the  United  States  last  fiscal  year, 
under  an  amendment  which  I  introduced. 
Regrettably,  however,  there  was  not 
enough  support  for  the  Portuguese  dem- 
ocratic experiment,  either  from  the  U.S. 
administration  or  from  most  West  Euro- 
pean governments,  during  this  difBcult 
period. 

If  the  Portuguese  democratic  experi- 
ment fails,  it  will  be  cause  for  deep  sad- 
ness in  the  West — and  cause  for  soul- 
searching  about  the  roots  of  our  commit- 
ment to  Western  democracy,  to  the  real 
strength  of  our  Western  political  system. 

Of  course,  we  can  and  must  respect 
what  Portugal  does  on  its  own.  While 
giving  what  support  we  can  to  demo- 


cratic forces — which  gained  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  vote  in  free  elections  for  a 
Constituent  Assembly  last  April— we 
must  also  grant  the  Portuguese  a  respect 
for  their  own  sovereignty. 

We  in  the  West  continue  to  bear  an 
obligation  to  every  member  nation  of 
the  Western  system  to  support  democ- 
racy— an  obligation  on  which  we  woe- 
fully defaulted  during  the  Salazar  and 
Caetano  regimes  in  Portugal,  and  during 
the  military  junta  in  Greece.  We  are  pay- 
ing now  for  that  default — that  failure  to 
live  up  to  our  commitments  as  demo- 
cratic nations  and  as  signatories  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  And  the  U.S. 
Government  threatens  to  default  on  its 
obligations  to  democratic  forces  once 
again,  by  a  premature  effort  to  bring 
Spain  into  the  Western  Alliance. 

Last  week,  the  member  nations  of  the 
European  Community  decided  that  its  aid 
to  Portugal  should  for  the  foreseeable 
future  be  conditioned  on  the  development 
of  a  "pluralistic  democracy"  in  that 
nation. 

I  agree  with  the  judgment  that  further 
aid  should  wait  for  the  outcome  of  to- 
day's efforts  by  Portuguese  democrats.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  assure  the  people  of 
Portugal  that  we  are  prepared  to  help 
that  nation  economically,  in  tangible 
ways,  if  they  can  succeed  in  promoting 
the  democratic  experiment — if  they  can 
continue  the  efifort  to  bring  Portugal  into 
the  ranks  of  free  and  democratic  nations 
in  Western  Europe.  In  the  final  analysis, 
democratic  forces  in  Portugal  can  only 
succeed  through  their  own  efforts  and 
determination.  Yet  they  must  also  know 
that  we  stand  ready  to  help;  that  a  dem- 
ocratic Portugal  will  have  major  and  sus- 
tained support  for  developing  its  economy 
and  providing  for  the  well-being  of  its 
people. 

The  United  States  has  done  too  little 
to  assist  Portuguese  democracy  in  the 
past;  we  must  not  make  that  mistake 
again. 

We  should  also  not  repeat  our  mistakes 
in  Portugal  in  neighboring  Spain.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  include  Spain  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  we  should  be 
indicating  support  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions  in 
that  country.  Nor  should  our  emphasis  in 
any  event  be  on  bringing  Spain  into 
NATO,  where  its  membership  would  add 
little  to  Western  defense  that  cannot 
be  gained  under  current  arrangements. 
Rather,  we  should  be  encouraging  our 
European  neighbors,  in  the  European 
Community,  to  hold  out  the  promise  of 
full  membership  in  the  Community  to  a 
democratic  Spain. 

In  this  way,  the  nations  of  the  West 
can  indicate  to  democratic  forces  in 
Spain  that  we  support  a  transition  to 
democracy  in  that  country — that  efforts 
in  that  direction  will  have  our  firm  sup- 
por. 

SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORTS— THE 
NOISE  OP  THE  FUTURE 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  regular,  commerclsd  flights  of 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde  and  the  So- 
viet TU-144  Into  this  country.  Rumors 
have  abounded  about  the  dangers  these 
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aircraft  pose  to  the  ozone,  to  the  human 
ear,  to  the  air  and  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. In  each  case,  the  PAA  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  and  British 
Governments  have  attempted  to  refute 
claims  about  the  dangers  of  regular  SST 
flights. 

In  the  past,  I  have  counseled  a  wait 
and  see  attitude  based  primarily  on 
the  plethora  of  conflicting  information 
about  the  ravages  imposed  by  foreign 
supersonic  jumbo  jets.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  informed  us  that  dam- 
age to  the  ozone  is  minimal;  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  told  us  other- 
wise. The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  published  a  proposed  rule  which 
would  have  permitted  at  least  the  first 
16  Concordes  to  conduct  regular  flights, 
then  suddenly,  refuted  the  PAA  environ- 
mental impact  statement  which  favored 
Concorde  flight  from  Europe  to  New 
York  and  Washington.  The  question 
about  low  level  vibration  has  never  been 
adequately  addressed  In  any  study  done 
to  date. 

Today,  however,  data  are  beginning 
to  amass  which  point  out  that  the  Con- 
corde, under  summertime,  full  payload 
conditions,  far  exceeds  the  noise  limits 
of  FAR  36,  and  worse,  exceeds  the  120 
dBA  level  established  as  the  noise  pain 
threshhold.  We  have  long  been  told  that 
the  effect  of  Concorde  or  other  com- 
mercial SST  flights  is  no  worse  than 
many  other  aircraft  which  are  too  old 
to  comply  with  FAR  36.  The  news  re- 
ports from  the  London  Sunday  Times 
and  the  DaUy  Standard  clearly  point  out 
that  far  from  being  roughly  similar  to 
present-day  aircraft,  the  Concorde  in- 
flicts noise  levels  which  are  clearly  ad- 
verse to  neighboring  airport  populations. 

What  distresses  me  even  more  is  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  the  noise  inflicted 
on  nearby  communities  much  greater 
than  that  experienced  as  a  result  of  sub- 
sonic aircraft  landings  and  takeoffs,  but 
the  "footprint,"  the  area  impacted  by 
aircraft  noise,  is  greatly  expanded.  The 
meaning  of  this  for  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional and  other  airports  around  the  Na- 
tion into  which  Concorde  may  fly  is  tre- 
mendous. These  airports  must  assume 
liability  for  noise  damage  suits-^uits 
which,  in  the  case  of  Concorde,  could  be 
avoided.  It  is  likely  that  airports  may 
bear  the  brunt  of  nuisance  suits  result- 
ing from  low-level  vibration  of  these  air- 
craft as  well.  All  of  us  may  someday  bear 
the  burden  of  a  depleted  ozone  layer  If 
Concorde  is  allowed  to  assume  regular 
commercial  flights  and  if  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  report  is  accurate. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  articles  carefully  and 
consider  the  grave  consequences  we  may 
face  if  regular  SST  flights  by  foreign  air- 
craft are  mandated  without  suflBcient 
concern  about  their  possible  effects  on 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing two  articles  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  London  (England)  Sunday  Times, 

July   13,    1975] 

HosH — ^iT's  Only   Concorde 

By  the  middle  of  last  week,  about  200 

people  had  complained  to  the  Department 
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of  Trade  about  the  noise  of  Concorde  after 
only  three  days  of  proving  flights  from 
Heathrow  airport.  The  Department  expects 
still  more  complaints  by  post. 

That  the  number  Is  so  high  is  surprising. 
Inquiries  last  week  suggested  that  it  needed 
great  patience  to  complain.  Despite  the 
critical  Importance  of  the  trials,  designed 
to  simulate  normal  commercial  flights,  no 
one  at  Government  level  seems  to  have  seen 
a  need  for  special  arrangements  to  monitor 
public  reaction  to  the  plane. 

Moreover,  what  appears  to  be  hasty 
changes  in  the  customary  system  of  receiv- 
ing noise  complaints  have  had  the  effect, 
of  postponing,  and  possibly  distorting,  in- 
formation on  whether  Concorde  broke  the 
Heathrow  noise  regulations. 

The  normal  practice  is  for  complainants  to 
ring  the  British  Airports  Authority  opera- 
tions room  at  Heathrow.  The  invariably 
courteous  staff  in  operations  take  down  the 
complainants  name  and  address  and  the 
time  of  the  noise.  With  this  Information, 
operations  can  usually  identify  the  guilty 
aircraft.  After  the  check,  the  complainant 
normally  gets  a  letter  saying  whether  or  not 
the  aircraft  was  within  the  noise  limits  as  It 
flew  over  the  appropriate  point. 

On  this  occasion,  the  complaints  are  being 
gathered  together  and  submitted  by  the 
BAA  to  the  Department  of  Trade.  "This  is  a 
trial  operation,"  explained  the  Department 
last  week.  "And  we  are  anxious  to  get  a  gen- 
uine and  co-ordinated  response."  Geoffrey 
Holmes,  chairman  of  the  local  authorities 
aircraft  noise  council,  has  been  told  that 
this  information  is  now  "embargoed,"  and 
that  the  Department  is  deciding  how  to  re- 
lease it. 

During  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  BAA  was 
receiving  complaints  on  Its  usual  two  tele- 
phone lines.  On  Tuesday,  one  caller  who 
rang  after  Concorde  passed  overhead  at  3.24 
pm  found  the  number  engaged  until  3.40. 
When  he  managed  to  get  through,  he  had  to 
hold  the  line  until  4.07.  "A  lot  of  people  who 
would  be  complaining  have  been  put  off " 
says  Mrs.  Evelyn  Atlee,  chairman  of  the 
Federation  of  Heathrow  Anti-Noise  Groups. 
A  BAA  spokesman  admitted  such  delays  were 
disurbing  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
think  about  special  arrangements. 

He  added  that  the  switchboard  had  been 
"swamped  by  people  saying  how  quiet  it 
was — we  were  surprised."  However,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  spokesman  said  that  all  200 
calls  were  adverse.  "Maybe  the  BAA  isn't 
passing  the  others  on,"  he  said. 

The  Department  would  not  reveal  whether 
or  not  Concorde  broke  the  Heathrow  noise 
regulations  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  "not 
proposing  to  issue  individual  figures  for  in- 
dividual days." 

This  is  also  a  departure  from  previous  prac- 
tice. When  a  Mr.  Coffin  complained  about  a 
Concorde  take-off  from  Heathrow  last  Octo- 
ber, he  received  a  letter  from  the  Department 
giving  detaUed  figures  of  the  aircraft's  noise 
on  take-off.  and  which  concluded  "so  you  will 
see  it  was  well  within  the  limits." 

The  significance  of  last  week's  flights  com- 
pared with  earlier  tests  at  Heathrow  and  Gat- 
wlck,  is  that  they  were  conducted  at  what  for 
all  practical  purposes,  was  maximum  gross 
take-off  weight  and  on  typically  warm  sum- 
mer days — conditions  which  mean  using  full 
power  on  take-off  and  generating  maximum 
noise.  They  provided  the  first  opportunity 
for  people  living  near  Heathrow  to  test  their 
experience  against  the  makers'  claim  that 
Concorde  is  only  slightly  more  noisy  than 
existing  conventional  Jets. 

On  the  evidence  we  gathered  last  week— 
from  several  Sunday  Times  writers  as  well  as 
one  complainant  who  told  us  that  a  BAA  staff 
member  at  Heathrow  agreed  "the  noise  was 
terrible — wasn't  it?"  Concorde  is  very  notice- 
ably nolser  than  other  jets.  Most  people  re- 
marked on  how  much  longer  the  noise  lasted, 
and  observers  at  Dorking  (18  miles)  and 
Bromley    (28   miles)    were  shocked   by  the 


noise,  suggesting  that  Concorde  has  greatly 
extended  the  traditional  Heathrow  noise  area. 

These  observations  are  nonsclentlflc.  but 
they  are  supported  by  the  readings  on  the 
noise  meter  set  up  by  Geoffrey  Holmes,  chair, 
man  of  the  Heathrow  local  authorities  noise 
group,  at  Hatton  Green,  some  three  miles 
from  the  start  of  Concorde's  take-off  run. 

The  reading  during  Concorde's  take-off  on 
Monday  on  Holmes's  meter— placed  In  the 
middle  of  a  residential  area— were  bad  but 
on  Tuesday,  they  were  even  worse.  Prior  to 
Concordes  departure,  the  noisiest  take-off 
had  been  by  a  Trident  which  registered  108 
decibels.  Concorde's  reading  was  125. 

"It's  Incredible,"  says  Holmes.  "But  this  Is 
an  exact  fact."  Such  levels  of  noise,  he  says, 
are  generally  regarded  as  being  above  the 
threshold  of  pain.  The  group  present  at  the 
Hatton  Green  meter  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  Concorde  was  within  the  Heathrow  noise 
limits. 

Last  week's  flights  did  more  than  demon- 
strate Concorde's  difficulty  In  meeting  Heath- 
row noise  rules.  While  no  one  can  seriously 
believe  that  the  British  government  wUl  ban 
Concorde  from  operating  at  Heathrow,  a  con- 
certed public  protest  from  people  around  the 
airport  will  Influence  the  vital  American  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  let  Concorde  fly  into  New 
York's  Kennedy  Airport.  British  Airway's 
managing  director,  Henry  Marking,  empha- 
sised last  week  that  London-New  York  is  the 
most  important  and  profitable  route  for  Con- 
corde. 

The  British  Department  of  Trade  is  In  an 
equivocal  position.  It  Is  responsible  for  air- 
craft noise  policy  and  its  control,  but  also  has 
to  negotiate  routes  and  flying  rights  for  Con- 
corde abroad.  It  certainly  seems  that  some  of 
the  Department's  officials  are  shaken  by  the 
reports  of  readings  from  the  meter  in  Hafton 
Green. 

Twickenham  MP  Toby  Jessel  has  no 
doubts:  "The  British  Government,  to  try  to 
sell  it.  are  pretending  that  it's  quieter  than 
it  really  Is."— Roger  Eglin. 

(Prom  the  London  (England)  Evening 

Standard,  July  9,  1975) 
"Shattering  Concorde  Roar"  Row 

Concorde's  shattering  descent  Into  Heath- 
row last  night  caused  widespread  alarm  In 
West  London. 

Residents  long-used  to  aircraft  noise 
rushed  into  the  streets  to  see  what  had 
caused  the  ear-splitting  roar. 

The  supersonic  airliner  was  flying  on  only 
three  of  its  four  engines  because  of  a  fault  in 
the  monitoring  system,  the  British  Aircraft 
Corporation  said  today.  Apart  from  that  the 
landing  was  "perfectly  normal." 

But  in  a  terrace  of  13  cottages  at  Rich- 
mond, four  householders  dashed  Into  the 
street.  Mr.  Walter  Mills,  who  has  lived  be- 
neath the  fiight  path  for  many  years,  said : 

"I  was  watching  television  when  everything 
in  the  house  started  shaking.  I  am  so  used  to 
planes  fiying  over  that  I  tend  to  switch  off 
and  not  hear  more  than  a  drone. 

DEAFENING 

"But  this  was  something  totally  new.  I 
couldn't  hear  the  television  three  yards  from 
me.  The  roar  was  so  loud  I  covered  my  ears 
It  was  genuinely  scarifying." 

A  neighbor  added:  "Allowing  for  the  fact 
It  was  a  warm  evening  and  all  the  windows 
were  wide  open  the  volume  of  noise  was  deaf- 
ening. I  also  covered  my  ears.  It  seemed  as  If 
the  plane  was  coming  through  the  French 
windows  and  flying  out  the  front  door. 

In  Grena  Road,  Richmond,  one  resident 
said:  "Concorde  followed  about  five  other 
planes  Into  Heathrow  which  flew  overhead 
with  scarcely  a  thought  or  a  glance,  and  It 
Illustrated  quite  clearly  the  difference  in 
noise  level. 

"Nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  persuade  me 
that  Concorde  Is  Just  the  same  as  any  other 
aircraft.  It  Isn't." 

Mrs.  Eileen  Murray,  who  lives  off  Bath 


Road,  beneath  the  Heathrow  flight  path, 
said :  "I  for  one  will  not  be  too  happy  If  Con- 
corde Is  taking  off  and  landing  regularly  at 
the  airport." 

Mr.  James  Howard  of  Whltton,  said:  "It 
was  noisy  enough  last  night  to  make  me  go 
out  and  watch  It.  I  am  so  used  to  airplanes 
overhead  I  learn  to  switch  off  after  a  while 
but  for  some  reason  this  made  me  want  to 
take  a  look. 

BAG  said  later  that  yesterday's  fault  would 
not  affect  todays  flying. 

Mr.  Philip  Sayer,  chairman  of  the  Kew  So- 
ciety, said  when  he  heard  the  Concorde  from 
his  home  In  FltzwllUam  Avenue,  Kew,  he 
thought  the  aircraft  was  just  about  to  crash. 

•'The  noise  was  really  frightening, "  he  said. 
"And  I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  as  did  my 
neighbouj-s  and  heard  the  ear-shattering 
noise  as  the  plane  went  over.  The  noise  got 
worse  as  the  plane  went  off  Into  the 
distance." 

In  the  Hounslow  area  some  people  said  they 
felt  so  battered  by  aircraft  overhead  every 
two  minutes  that  Concorde  had  gone  un- 
noticed this  week. 

The  Department  of  Trade,  to  which  noise 
complaints  are  being  channelled  is  under- 
stood to  have  received  a  modest  reaction  to 
yesterday's  flight,  but  it  was  noted  today  that 
some  calls  from  people  living  in  areas  not 
usually  disturbed  by  aircraft  noise. 
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VALUES  AND  PRIORITIES 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  July  21  contained  an 
ixcellent  editorial  entitled  "MACOS  and 
l^oral  Values." 

MACOS,  as  my  colleagues  know,  is  a 
:ontroversial  fifth  grade  social  studies 
:ourse  developed  under  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  grant.  Aside  from  the 
luestions  with  respect  to  the  grant  itself, 
Jie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  which  I  serve  was  deeply  con- 
emed  regarding  NSF's  promotion  and 
levelopment  activities. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  NSF  had  no 
>usiness  promoting  and  marketing  such 
I  controversial  work  through  workshops 
md  other  lobbying  activities. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
he  Education  Committee,  it  seems  to  me 
he  priority  of  the  Nation  are  not  for 
•esearch  and  curriculum  development 
uch  as  MACOS.  In  the  fifties,  NSF  de- 
'eloped  a  physics  textbook  that  became 
^ery  popular  and  useful.  In  that  instance, 
here  seemed  to  be  a  critical  need  to  up- 
rrade  scientific  instruction  in  the  Na- 
lon's  schools  following  Sputnik. 

If  MACOS  is  a  priority  project  for 
:  1SF,  then  they  obviously  have  money  to 
und  other  than  priority  projects.  With 
i  o  many  education  problems,  such  as 
eading  in  which  I  have  been  interested, 
find  it  indefensible  that  NSF  expended 
Billions  for  the  promotion  of  this  project. 
I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  this  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  be  printed  in 
he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
'  /as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
I, s  follows: 

Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  21,  1975  f 

MACOS  Am  Moral  Valttes 
When  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
dently  approved  the  appropriation  for  the 
1  fatlonal  Science  Foundation,  it  prohibited 
1 ISF  from  using  funds  to  promote  or  market 
s  :hooI  materials.  How  the  Senate  will  vote 
1  i  anybody's  guess,  but  the  House  action 
I  elps  call  attention  to  a  simmering  educa- 
t  onal  dispute  that  has  received  far  less  no- 
1 1ce  than  It  deserves. 


NSF  is  Involved  because  the  federal  agency 
spent  nearly  $7  million  to  develop  a  contro- 
versial fifth-grade  social  studies  course  that 
has  been  adopted  by  some  1 ,700  schools  in  470 
school  districts  nationwide.  The  course  is 
called  "Man:  A  Course  In  Study,"  a  harmless 
enough  title,  but  one  that  sounds  like  fight- 
ing words  to  a  growing  number  of  congres- 
sioqal  and  parental  critics.  MACOS,  as  It  Is 
known,  has  aroused  passions  much  like  the 
recent  West  Virginia  textbook  dispute,  but 
the  issue  here  is  national  rather  than  re- 
gional. 

The  purp)ose  of  MACOS  is  to  foster  an 
appreciation  of  alien  customs  among  fifth 
graders.  Students  examine  several  species  of 
animals  plus  the  Netslllk  Eskimos,  a  society 
of  hunters  who  live  in  the  Canadian  Arctic. 
But  critics  say  the  course  promotes  cultural 
relativism  by  adopting  a  morally  neutral  at- 
titude In  its  many  references  to  cannibalism, 
adultery,  bestiality.  Infanticide,  Incest,  wife- 
swapping  and  gerontoclde. 

It's  easy  to  brush  aside  that  concern  as 
ethnocentric  or  ignorant,  but  It  should  not  be 
dismissed  so  lightly.  Youngsters  should  be 
taught  that  other  civilizations  have  much  to 
admire,  even  so-called  primitive  peoples 
whose  very  survival  is  a  miracle  of  adapta- 
tion and  resourcefulness.  But  the  process  of 
education  is  a  process  of  drawing  distinc- 
tions; what  is  civilization,  after  all.  If  it  Is 
not  drawing  moral  Judgments  about  canni- 
balism or  Infanticide? 

Moreover,  although  the  educational  proc- 
ess necessarily  must  confront  students  with 
new  experiences  and  break  down  existing 
barriers  to  understanding,  there  Is  no  ap- 
parent excuse  for  subjecting  pre-teenagers 
to  vivid  films  of  Netsilik  killing  caribou  and 
seals,  then  drinking  their  blood  and  eating 
their  eyeballs.  Perhaps  these  scenes  are  no 
worse  than  the  scenes  of  violence  young- 
sters routinely  see  on  television  in  their  own 
homes,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  schools  to 
compound  that  error. 

However,  some  serious  questions  about 
MACOS  go  beyond  course  content.  Para- 
mount among  them  is  to  what  lengths  federal 
agencies  should  go  to  develop  and  promote 
currlculums  and  textbooks.  As  Robert  Merry 
outlined  It  in  The  National  Observer,  the 
original  MACOS  grant  was  awarded  in  1963 
to  the  Education  Development  Center,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  Innovation 
in  education.  In  1967,  after  receiving  $4.8 
million  in  NSF  grants,  EDO's  curriculum  was 
ready  to  market.  But  more  than  50  text- 
books publishers  turned  the  course  down  be- 
cause it  was  too  controversial,  too  expensive 
or  inadequate. 

So  EDC  sought  more  NSF  funds  to  estab- 
lish a  "dissemination  network"  to  publicize 
MACOS.  It  established  a  five-week  workshop 
to  familiarize  academics,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators  with  the  curriculum. 
Many  participants,  some  of  whom  received 
college  credits  for  attending,  later  applied  for 
their  own  NSF  grants  to  conduct  similar 
lobbying  activities.  Other  currlculums  are 
reportedly  being  funded  in  part  by  NSF,  and 
a  multlmiUion  dollar  sequel  to  MACOS  for 
high  schools  was  recently  developed  at  tax- 
payer expense. 

MACOS  officials  say  that  no  school  district 
is  forced  to  adopt  the  curriculum.  But  this 
argument  Ignores  the  potential  corrupting 
Infiuence  of  federal  money.  The  course  clear- 
ly would  never  have  gotten  off  the  ground 
without  what  Congressman  John  Conlan  de- 
scribes as  "a  sophisticated  and  aggressive 
promotion  and  marketing  network  being  or- 
ganized at  taxpayers'  expense.  .  .  ." 

No  wonder  a  growing  number  of  Congress- 
men are  concerned  about  possible  tax  and 
financial  Irregularities  within  the  MACOS 
program.  They  insist  that  the  NSF  peer  re- 
view system,  used  as  the  basis  for  the  cur- 
riculum grant  awards,  is  rampant  with 
cronyism  and  federal  grantsmanshlp.  Still, 
the  more  Important  question  Is  why  Wash- 
Ingtcn  is  dabbling  in  curriculum  matters  at 


all.  And  since  it  Is,  why  Is  It  reluctant  to 
affirm  a  preference  for  Western  values,  pro- 
ducts not  of  ethnocentrism  but  of  a  proud 
and  honorable  moral  tradition? 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  - 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  our 
criminal  justice  system  is  on  trial  today. 
The  FBI  has  announced  an  18-percent 
first  quarter  increase  in  the  Nation's 
crime  rate.  Other  crime  statistics  are 
not  merely  alarming,  but  frightening. 

Although  the  system  has  remained  es- 
sentially imchanged  over  the  past  few 
decades,  changes  in  society  and  increases 
in  the  occurrence  of  violent  crimes  indi- 
cate a  breakdown  in  many  areas  of  crim- 
inal justice  administration.  Much  of  the 
problem  is  in  numbers,  particularly  in 
urban  are£is  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
direct  correlation  between  crime  and 
urban  overcrowding.  The  problem  is  not 
a  simple  one,  and  there  are  no  simple 
solutions.  But  it  is  my  view  that  swift, 
fair,  and  certain  judicial  action  is  the 
most  effective  response  to  the  rising 
crime  rate. 

The  difficulty  is  balancing  our  society's 
interest  in  order  with  society's  interest 
in  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  individuals.  Both  interests  are 
legitimate,  but  our  concern  for  the  per- 
pertrators  of  crime  might  have  weighed 
too  heavily  in  this  balance  with  too  little 
concern  for  their  victims,  too  little 
little  weight  given  to  the  interests  of 
our  society. 

Pimishment  for  the  criminal  offender 
in  this  country  is  no  longer  swift  and  by 
no  means  sure.  An  adult  burglar  knows 
that  he  has  only  1  chance  in  412  of  going 
to  jail  for  any  single  burglary  he  com- 
mits. The  robber  arrested  in  England  is 
more  than  three  times  as  likely  to  go  to 
jail  as  the  robber  arrested  in  New  York. 
Too  often  too  many  officials  are  too  hesi- 
tant to  even  face  tiie  issue  squarely,  pre- 
ferring to  speak  in  terms  of  "rehabilita- 
tion" rather  than  "punishment"  or  "de- 
tention." 

The  result  is  a  crisis  of  confidence  not 
only  with  our  criminal  justice  system,  but 
with  government  in  general.  Rising 
crime,  therefore,  threatens  not  only  faith 
in  our  criminal  justice  system  but  men- 
aces the  very  fabric  of  our  society  as  well. 
I  cosponsored  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
approved  by  Congress  last  year  and  have 
introduced  several  pieces  of  crime-re- 
lated legislation  this  year,  including  leg- 
islation to  change  rules  of  procedure  in 
Federal  rape  trials  and  mandatory  im- 
prisonment for  certain  classes  of  con- 
victed criminals  found  in  possession  of  a 
handgun.  I  am  preparing  legislation  to 
provide  stiffer  penalties  for  repeat  of- 
fenders and  to  encourage  more  effective 
use  of  police,  court,  and  prison  personnel. 
The  criminal  today  can  expect  a 
lengthy  delay  from  the  time  of  arrest 
until  and  between  the  trial  and  comple- 
tion of  the  appeal  process.  He  can  de- 
pend on  crowded  court  dockets  to  en- 
hance his  chances  of  a  reduced  charge 
through  plea  bargaining.  He  can  depend 
on  a  murky,  discretionary  parole  and 
probation  system  to  eliminate  or  amelio- 
rate his  prison  term  should  he  be  ulti- 
mately convicted  and  sentenced.  It  is  not 
surprising   that  serious   crime   in   this 
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country  went  up  18  percent  during  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year. 

For  example,  in  theory  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  an  accused  in  our  system  is 
determined  at  trial;  the  fact  is  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  convictions 
result  not  from  trials,  but  from  plea  bar- 
gaining. The  system  should  be  revised 
providing  for  more,  not  less,  judicial  con- 
trol rather  than  allowing  the  two  oppos- 
ing attorneys  to  freely  bargain  with  the 
accused's  fate.  New  methods  for  expedit- 
ing and  improving  trials  would  also  re- 
duce the  present  need  for  plea  bargain- 
ing. 

Other  improvements  are  needed  such 
as  stronger  police  forces,  which  in  turn 
would  require  more  meaningful  internal 
administrative  regulations.  Our  grand 
jury  and  pretrial  hearings  system  should 
be  reviewed.  Courts  should  be  responsible 
to  keep  the  dockets  moving,  disallowing 
perver-ions  of  the  system  such  as  un- 
needed  postponements. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  openminded, 
willing  to  examine  methods  which  may 
differ  radically  from  traditional  concepts. 
Only  by  revamping  our  criminal  justice 
system  and  by  changing  our  attitudes 
about  the  purpose  of  that  system  to  in- 
sure swift,  fair,  and  certain  judgments, 
can  we  combat  the  epidemic  of  crime  that 
is  sweeping  the  United  States. 


ARMY  BAND  HEADQUARTERS 
UNNECESSARY  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
in  continuing  to  emphasize  frills  at  the 
expense  of  combat  skill  by  proceeding 
with  plans  to  build  a  military  band  and 
chorus  training  center  at  a  cost  of  $2.- 
680,470  is  unwise  and  financially  impru- 
dent. 

The  armed  services  already  maintain 
a  force  of  some  100  bands  and  5,500  uni- 
formed musicmakers  or  roughly  one- 
third  of  an  infantry  division.  They  resort 
to  the  defense  priorities  system  to  buy 
sheet  music  and  instruments  on  a  prefer- 
ential basis  for  this  musical  force.  And 
now  the  Army  has  let  a  contract  to  con- 
struct a  special  training  facility  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  extraor- 
dinarily expensive  building.  Why  cannot 
the  band  and  the  Army  Chorus  practice 
in  an  existing  military  facility?  There 
are  many  defense  installations  with  un- 
derutilized buildings  right  now. 

This  new,  fancy  training  center  would 
have  individual  practice  rooms  and  a  re- 
cording studio  as  well.  At  $2.6  million  it 
should  be  the  envy  of  band  centers 
everywhere. 

The  planned  training  center  for  the 
Army  Chorus  and  Band  is  but  another 
part  of  the  costly  public  relations  pro- 
grams of  the  military  services.  It  serves 
absolutely  no  military  function  and  its 
impact  on  morale  will  be  slight,  since 
the  Army  Band  plays  mainly  for  social 
and  ceremonial  fimctions  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  There  are  already  too  many 
of  these  bands  and  too  many  military 
music  schools  at  the  service  training 
commands. 

If  the  Army  is  truly  serious  about  im- 
proving image  and  morale,  it  could  spend 


these  funds  much  more  wisely  on  im- 
proved troop  facilities  or  on  enhancing 
military  skills. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  econo- 
mize in  Government  and  especially  in 
the  swollen  military  budget,  this  kind 
of  frivolous  spending  makes  absolutely 
no  sense  at  all.  Rather  than  improve  the 
Army's  image,  it  undermines  Army  credi- 
bility, with  the  pubUc,  as  a  well-man- 
aged fighting  force. 


MARIANA  ISLANDS 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
on  Wednesday,  July  16,  1975,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  107,  the  covenant  to 
make  the  Mariana  Islands  part  of  the 
United  States,  was  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  action.  Hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  measure  on  Tuesday,  July 
24,  1975,  at  10  a.m. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  107  is  a  par- 
ticularly momentous  piece  of  legislation 
because  it  makes  fundamental  changes 
in  the  military  and  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States,  not  to  mention  that  it 
creates  a  new  form  of  colonialism.  In 
respect  to  military  policy,  if  the  covenant, 
which  is  a  White  House  creation  negoti- 
ated and  signed  without  the  approval  of 
Congress,  as  yet,  is  approved,  the  Senate 
will  have  authorized  a  military  land  ac- 
quisition measure,  brought  new  concepts 
into  our  Pacific  defense  policies  and  will 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
absorbed  foreign  territories  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  acquiring  military  base 
locations. 

In  the  foreign  policy  area,  covenant 
approval  means  we  have  decided  to  put 
at  risk  U.S.  control  of  the  major  part 
of  Micronesia  which  is  not  included  in 
the  administration's  territorial  acquisi- 
tion plan.  This  will  happen  because  the 
other  island  groups  are  free  to  shop 
around  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
for  a  sponsor  who  would  be  as  generous 
to  them  as  the  administration  proposes 
to  be  to  the  Marians.  Surely,  tlie  United 
States  cannot  afford  equal  magnanimity 
to  all  of  Micronesia. 

Furthermore,  acquisition  by  a  U.N. 
trustee  power  of  part  or  all  of  the  terri- 
tory and  people  given  to  its  care  by  the 
United  Nations  is  unprecedented.  We  do 
not  know  from  the  White  House — so  far 
the  only  actor,  in  addition  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Mai-ianas — who  will  profit  great- 
ly by  the  arrangements  promised  by  the 
administration,  whether  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  or  General  Assem- 
bly will  approve  of  what  we  plan  to  do. 
It  may  be  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  present  the  U.N.  with  a  fait 
accompli,  just  as  it  has  done  with  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  this  is  what  the  Congress 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
want  to  do,  but  so  far  we  have  no  evi- 
dence on  which  to  form  an  opinion. 

For  these  reasons  and  for  others,  the 
covenant  deserves  a  thorough  airing  be- 
fore the  Senate  acts  on  it.  In  addition, 
the  covenant  is  a  7 -year  authorization 
act.  which  means  it  has  significant  fiscal 
implications.  Fortunately  for  the  United 
States,  the  upcoming  Interior  Commit- 
tee hearings  will  provide  the  forum  for 
this  essential  analysis  and  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  take 


its  proper  place  as  part  of  the  national 
structure  the  Constitution  establishes  to 
make  foreign  and  miUtary  policy  deci- 
sions. 

This  will  happen  because  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  Washington  <Mr. 
Jackson),  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  covenant,  will  invite  the 
membership  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Interior  Committee  hear- 
ings tentatively  scheduled  for  this  Thurs- 
day morning.  I  urge  all  members  of  these 
committees  to  accept  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  the  review  of  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 


ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  pricing  oil  and 
natural  gas  is  as  long  overdue  as  is  the 
enactment  of  a  tough  national  energy 
conservation  program.  The  Congress  has 
so  far  failed  to  act  decisively.  And  we 
have  come  to  a  confrontation  with  the 
President  in  which  it  would  seem  each 
side  is  seeking  to  put  blame  on  the  other 
for  whatever  controversial  program  en- 
sues. The  nation  cannot  affoid  such  po- 
litical gamesmanship.  An  opportunity  for 
serious  negotiation  of  a  compromise  so- 
lution is  at  hand,  and  we  must  all  seize  it. 

I  support  the  vote  yesterday  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  which  disapproved 
the  oil  decontrol  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  proposal  would  have  been  en- 
tirely too  costly  for  our  faltering  econ- 
omy. But  this  vote  should  not  be  taken  as 
the  final  congressional  word.  This  should 
simply  represent  a  rejection  of  the  Presi- 
dent's opening  offer  in  the  process  of  ar- 
riving at  a  fair  price  which  will  encour- 
age domestic  production  but  not  impose 
unbearable  hardship  on  our  people.  It  is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  offer  a  reasonable 
alternative. 

Yesterday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  emphasizing 
those  issues  I  believe  to  be  of  paramount 
significance  in  the  solution  of  the  fossil 
fuel  pricing  problem.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  price  of  natural  gas  must  be 
linked  to  the  price  of  oil.  as  these  two 
fuels  compete  for  the  same  users; 

Second.  There  should  be  no  tariff  on 
crude  oil  imports,  as  these  do  not  affect 
equally  all  parts  of  the  country;  and 

Third.  There  must  be  established  a 
ceiling  price  for  oil  and  gas  which  covers 
the  costs  of  exploration  and  production, 
but  which  does  not  give  excessive  profits 
to  the  producers.  We  must  not  exchange 
an  American  regulatory  system  for  one 
manipulated  by  the  oil  cartel. 

In  the  letter,  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Congress  and  the  President  be  fiex- 
ible  in  the  process  of  negotiating  a 
prompt  resolution  to  this  confiict. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now.  The 
prospect  of  the  expiration  of  oil  price 
controls  is  grave  indeed.  Elected  officials 
must  face  squarely  the  fact  that  fuel 
prices  will  continue  to  rise.  No  one  is  go- 
ing to  enjoy  this.  But  that  is  no  excuse 
for  ducking  our  responsibilities.  We  must 
help  shape  an  effective  energy  program. 
And  we  must  delay  no  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

17.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  22. 1975. 
President  Oekalo  B.  Ford, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  Although  I  share  your 
frustration  with  the  slow  pace  of  Congres- 
sional response  to  our  energy  crisis,  I  would 
respectfully  like  to  suggest  some  energy  pric- 
ing questions  which  I  believe  merit  your  fur- 
ther consideration. 

First,  let  me  say  I  applaud  your  endorse- 
ment of  a  price  ceUlng  which  protects  our 
domestic  energy  markets  from  arbitrary 
OPEC  pricing.  However.  I  feel  that  a  price 
system  which  controls  oU  but  lets  natural  gas 
prices  rise  without  limitation  is  not  In  our 
best  Interests.  The  competitive  economic  re- 
lationship among  all  fossil  fuels  would.  In  an 
unregulated  market,  mean  that  aU  their 
prices  become  equivalent  btu-for-btu.  A  de- 
control proposal  which  seeks  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  economic  Irrationalities  of  regu- 
lated pricing  should  not  encourage  new  dis- 
tortions In  the  relationship  between  oil  and 
gas  prices.  I  believe  a  favorable  climate  for 
the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  could  be  cre- 
ated If  wellhead  gas  prices  were  tied  to  a  plan 
for  the  reregulatlon  of  oU  prices.  I  hope  you 
will  give  this  proposal  serious  consideration. 

Second,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  $2.00 
tartlT  Is  not  removed  by  your  proposed  pro- 
gram. As  I  have  Indicated  In  the  past,  I  feel 
the  Urlff  Is  the  least  useful  tool  for  reducing 
Imports.  It  penalizes  those  regions  which  de- 
pend on  imports,  inhibits  development  of  a 
domestic  refining  capability,  and  falls  on 
vital  products  which  are  being  used  conserva- 
tively, like  home  heating  oil.  Just  as  hard  as 
It  impacts  on  products  whose  use  could  be 
reduced,  like  gasoline. 

Finally.  I  feel  a  $13.50  celling  is  too  high. 
While  I  share  your  concern  for  reducing  de- 
mand, I  believe  such  measures  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  economic  shock  of  such 
large  Increases  coming  over  so  short  a  period 
as  three  years.  I  view  the  findings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
Impact  of  phased  decontrol  with  considerable 
concern.  Even  If  the  studies  indicating  the 
coets  of  recovery  run  well  over  $12  are  cor- 
rect. oU  producers  will  make  a  substantial 
profite  from  the  price  gains  on  their  old  oil. 
Let  me  add  In  that  regard  that  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  your  call  for  a  windfall  profits 
tax. 

I  would  like  to  offer  you  any  assistance  I 
might  be  able  to  provide  In  the  negotiations 
for  a  comprehensive  fossil  fuel  pricing  pol- 
icy which  I  hope  wlU  be  forthcoming  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  I.  too.  feel  that  the  Inaction 
of  the  Congress  on  a  national  energy  policy 
has  been  unfair  to  the  Nation.  But  I  am  mild- 
ly optimistic  that  as  a  result  of  your  leader- 
ship, these  Issues  are  being  given  the  prompt 
and  serious  consideration  they  have  so  long 
deserved. 

With  every  good  wish, 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  4  mv  colleague  from  California, 
Senator  Tuvney,  addressed  a  distin- 
guished audience  which  included  experts 
in  the  field  of  national  security  policy, 
members  of  the  British  and  several  for- 
eign governments,  and  representatives 
of  the  International  press.  The  setting 
for  this  address  was  the  prestigious  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies in  London,  best  known  for  its  yearly 
assessments  of  the  world's  military  situ- 


ation, the  "Military  Balance,"  and  the 
"Strategic  Survey." 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Tukney  sought 
to  address  two  issues  of  great  concern  to 
our  allies.  The  first  is  the  effect  of  grow- 
ing congressional  influence  in  foreign 
policy  decision-making  upon  U.S.  com- 
mitments abroad.  The  second  is  the  need 
to  alter  our  perspectives  on  foreign  po- 
licy to  include  issues  outside  the  tradi- 
tional bounds  of  strategic  doctrine  but 
nonetheless  of  vital  significance  to  the 
security  of  the  developed  nations  in  an 
increasingly  interdependent  world. 
In  the  words  of  Senator  Tunney: 
Today,  the  Issues  which  loom  large  for 
foreign  policy  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
strategic  weapons,  military  alliances  or  the 
sheer  force  of  arms.  The  equation  of  world 
leadership  has  become  a  complex  one  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Senator's  remarks  in  the 
context  of  the  Senate's  upcoming  debate 
over  the  fiscal  year  1976  foreign  assist- 
ance budget,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Address  OP  Senator  John  V.  Tunney 

First,  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion at  your  Invitation  to  address  the  In- 
stitute. It  may  seem  a  bit  strange  for  an 
American  to  be  addressing  a  British  audience 
on  American  Independence  Day. 

To  me,  however.  It  Is  quite  appropriate,  for 
while  my  country  Is  as  proud  of  her  inde- 
pendence as  your  own.  Its  future  is  as  inex- 
tricably boxind  to  yours  as  at  any  time  since 
Englishmen  first  set  foot  on  American  shores. 
Speaking  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1948,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  said:  "In  the 
ever-closer  unity  of  the  English-speaking 
world  lies  our  main  hope  for  freedom  and 
the  greatest  part  of  our  hope  for  survival." 

For  years  yoiu-  institute  has  been  one  of 
the  most  respected  international  forums  for 
evaluating  international  problems. 

You  have  heard  from  many  distinguished 
Americans — Congressman  Les  Aspin,  Admiral 
Elmo  Zumwalt,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  to 
name  a  few — but  perhaps  none  has  spoken  at 
a  time  of  greater  world-wide  doubt  about 
the  solidity  of  our  support  for  our  historic 
allies. 

Vietnam  hammered  great  fissures  in  Amer- 
ican unity  at  home  and  weakened  confidence 
in  America  abroad.  Watergate  and  the  resig- 
nation of  the  President  resulted  in  further 
doubts  about  American  leadership.  During 
the  recent  North  Atlantic  assembly  confer- 
ence In  Brussels,  I  was  quite  surprised  at 
the  depth  and  scope  of  concern  over  Amer- 
ica's continued  role  in  the  alliance. 

America  remains  strong.  Her  constitution, 
founded  in  the  bedrock  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  and  the  strength  of  man's  aspira- 
tions for  personal  liberty,  has  prevailed 
through  foreign  and  domestic  turmoil. 

The  end  of  the  conflict  in  Indochina  in 
no  way  signals  an  abrogation  of  America's 
responsibilities  around  the  world.  While  the 
United  States  was  mistaken  In  its  commit- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia,  it  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  defaulting  on  them.  The  collapse 
of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  sprang  not  from 
a  failure  of  American  resolve,  but  from  a 
failure   of   American    understanding. 

I  have  Just  come  from  my  home  state  of 
California  where  I  have  talked  with  hundreds 
of  my  fellow  Callfomlans  In  large  cities  and 
small  towns,  on  the  assembly  lines  and  along 
main  street. 

At  the  vast  aerospace  plants  outside  Los 
Angeles  or  along  the  shaded  streets  of  Au- 
burn in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra,  the  mes- 
sage is  the  same:  Americans  want  a  strong 


United  States — seeking  world  peace  and  ful- 
filling its  world  responsibilities. 

It  woiUd,  therefore,  be  a  grave  mistake  for 
any  nation  to  misread  the  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  as  the  harbinger  of  American  with- 
drawal from  its  world  role.  It  would  be  equal- 
ly mistaken  to  overestimate  the  differences 
between  the  administration  and  Congress  on 
foreign  policy. 

To  international  observers,  familiar  with 
political  systems  In  which  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  are  more  congruent,  con- 
gressional action  may  appear  to  be  little  more 
than  interference  in  an  otherwise  orderly 
process.  Actually,  Congress  Is  attempting  to 
introduce  an  element  of  stability  by  clearly 
reaffirming  the  constitutional  bounds  within 
which  foreign  policy  may  be  conducted. 

By  enacting  the  war  powers  act,  by  in- 
vestigating the  activities  of  the  CIA,  by  em- 
bargoing arms  to  Turkey.  Congress  seeks  to 
establish  the  ethical  framework  within  which 
the  President  can  exercise  his  discretion. 
Such  participation  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

In  attempting  to  re-establish  Itself  as  a 
coequal  branch  of  government  with  the 
President,  Congress  may  appear  a  leaderless. 
groping  and  stumbling  institution — over- 
shadowed in  time  of  crisis  by  the  President 
who  can  act  with  a  single  mind.  As  a  con- 
glomerate of  many  minds,  each  struggling  to 
grasp  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  of  each  constituency 
in  particular.  Congress  sometimes  is  a  frus- 
tration to  friends  overseas.  And,  I  must  say, 
to  voters  at  home.  Nevertheless,  for  all  its 
faults.  Congress  has  knocked  the  armor  from 
the  imperial  presidency  and  Is  asserting  anew 
its  rightful  role  In  foreign  policy — no  longer 
as  the  affirming  echo  of  presidential  flat- 
but  as  a  check  on  arbitrary  action  and  as  a 
guardian  against  precipitate  decision. 

For  example,  there  is  growing  pressure  to 
review  our  agreements  with  nations  whose  re- 
pressive internal  politics — characterized  by 
press  censorship,  suppression  of  political  op- 
position and  suspension  of  free  elections — 
are  the  reverse  of  our  own.  This  reflects  a  les- 
son learned  the  hard  way  in  Vietnam  and 
Chile,  and  one  which  I  was  pleased  to  see 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  publicly  ac- 
knowledge last  week.  He  said  in  substance— 
without  the  support  of  the  people  It  purports 
to  represent,  no  government  can  seriously 
hope  to  prevent  subversion  or  maintain  its 
own  security. 

For  the  present,  American  military  com- 
mitments to  nations  such  as  Korea  or  the 
Phlllippines  will  remain  in  force. 

The  price  of  American  assistance,  however, 
is  likely  to  rise  as  the  Congress  insist  that 
our  interests  be  allowed  to  determine  our 
commitment  rather  than  the  commitments 
our  interests.  I  hope  to  offer  an  amendment 
this  year  to  the  foreign  assistance  bill  to 
reduce  American  aid  to  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pines unless  there  are  significant  changes  In 
their   repressive   domestic   policies. 

While  I  recognize  the  right  of  a  sovereign 
state  to  conduct  Its  internal  affairs  free  from 
direct  foreign  intervention,  I  don't  think 
that  the  American  taxpayer  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  subsidize  oppressive  governments. 

The  time  has  also  come  for  greater  con- 
gressional oversight  of  secret  executive  agree- 
ment. I  would  like  to  see  the  Congress  adopt 
legislation  requiring  Senate  conflrmation  of 
key  overseas  base  agreements,  such  as  the 
one  with  Spain,  which  expires  in  August. 

As  for  the  President's  reassessment  of 
American  policy  In  the  Middle  East,  it  will 
undoubtedly  run  Into  formidable  roadblocks 
on  Capitol  Hill.  There  is  «  general  consensus 
that  both  sides  in  the  Middle  East  conflict 
will  have  to  make  accommodations  If  an- 
other war  Is  to  be  avoided.  But  public  an- 
nouncements of  reappraisals  and  ultlmated 
at  a  time  when  Israel  Is  approaching  multi- 
lateral negotiations  In  Geneva — c^alnst  a 
united   front   of   the  Arab  states  and   the 
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Soviet    Union — is    highly    prejudicial    and 
totally  unwarranted. 

As  to  NATO.  America's  commitment  should 
remain  steadfast.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  month  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
reject  a  measure  to  reduce  American  troc^>s 
overseas.  The  Senate  did  not  even  consider 
the  Mansfield  amendment  during  debate  on 
the  military  procurement  bill — a  bill  which 
authorized  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
raise  our  combat  forces  In  Europe  by  a  divi- 
sion and  procure  an  additional  6  AWACS 
aircraft  for  deplojrment  in  the  central  region. 

In  the  face  of  shifting  economic  fortunes, 
however,  Congress  is  likely  to  insist  upon 
closer  links  between  economic  and  military 
policy  In  Europe.  For  one  thing.  It  may  again 
propose  that  Europeans  assume  a  greater 
share  of  their  own  defense  burden.  Rising 
VS.  defense  costs  together  with  declining 
European  contributions  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product,  will  produce  strong 
congressional  pressures  for  a  realignment  of 
cost-sharing  arrangements;  and  any  West 
German  rejection  of  r,  renewal  of  the  14-year- 
old  offset  agreement  will  have  a  marked  neg- 
ative Impact  on  congressional  opinion. 

Beyond  financial  considerations,  questions 
of  defense  doctrine  will  be  subject  to  more 
careful  scrutiny.  The  debate  over  AWACS 
and  the  deployment  of  "mlninukes"  in  Eu- 
rope are  examples. 

So,  too.  Is  the  administration's  new  reli- 
ance upon  a  doctrine  of  flexible  tactical 
nuclear  response,  which  seriously  lowers  the 
nuclear  threshold  in  Europe  and  raises  the 
spectre  of  limited  nuclear  war  In  which, 
specialists  estimate,  some  20  million  Euro- 
peans could  be  killed. 

Closely  related  is  the  question  of  main- 
taining 7000  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  Re- 
cent studies  have  shown  that  the  dual  func- 
tions of  deterrence  and  augmentation  of 
NATO's  war-fighting  capability  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  much  smaller  number  of 
weapons.  Even  Secretary  Schleslnger,  in  his 
testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1976  defense 
posture  statement,  suggested  that  the  oft- 
invoked  Shibboleth  of  overwhelming  Warsaw 
Pact  conventional  superiority  was  becoming 
less  and  less  credible. 

I  personally  think  financial  savings  can  be 
achieved  and  the  problem  of  security  at  over 
100  weapons  storage  sites  simplified  without 
adversely  affecting  NATO's  defensive  posi- 
tion. The  number  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons deployed  should  be  significantly  but 
gradually  reduced.  Units  now  protecting 
those  weapons  should  be  transferred  to  con- 
ventional units.  NATO  tactical  aircraft 
should  be  more  widely  dispersed  to  assure 
that  a  greater  number  will  survive  any  Soviet 
first-strike.  And  to  resolve  problems  with 
command  and  control,  more  emphasis  must 
be  placed  In  the  NATO  general  strike  plan  on 
conventional  response. 

In  a  strategic  context,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  have  strongly  opposed 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  revision  of  American 
targeting  doctrine.  I  agree  with  them.  Con- 
tinued development  testing  of  a  maneuver- 
able  reentry  vehicle  for  the  Minuteman  3. 
combined  with  breakthroughs  in  terminal 
gvUdance  and  warhead  minlturlzatlon, 
threaten  to  upset  the  strategic  balance.  Prom 
a  Soviet  perspective,  the  upgrading  of  our 
counterforce  capacity  suggests  the  creation 
of  a  first-strike  potential. 

I  do,  however,  support  procurement  of  the 
B-1  bomber  and  for  the  time  being  con- 
tinued development  of  the  cruise  mlssle. 
While  the  B-1  program  will  cost  over  $20 
billion,  a  strategic  force  which  can  be  swiftly 
dispersed,  recalled,  and  placed  on  airborne 
alert  provides  a  wide  range  of  options  for 
use  If  war  clouds  ever  again  darken  our 
skies. 

This  brings  me  to  something  of  a  turning 
point  in  my  speech.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
now  some  issues  which  might  seem  to  lie 
outside  the  traditional  bounds  of  national 


security,  but  which  I  believe  are  of  increas- 
ing relevance  to  our  survival. 

In  his  address  accepting  the  Nobel  prize 
for  literature  in  1953,  Winston  Churchill 
said:  "Since  1900  we  have  entered  an  age 
of  storm  and  tragedy. 

The  fKjwer  of  man  has  grown  In  every 
sphere  except  over  himself.  Never  In  the 
fleld  of  action  have  events  semed  so  harshly 
to  dwarf  personalities.  Rarely  in  history 
have  brutal  facts  so  dominated  thought  or 
has  such  a  widespread  individual  concern 
found  so  dim  a  collective  focus.  The  fearful 
question  confronts  us:  Have  our  problems 
gotten  beyond  our  control? 

Today,  the  Issues  which  loom  large  for 
foreign  jwlicy  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
strategic  weapons,  military  alliances  or  sheer 
force  of  arms.  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed over  the  past  few  years  by  the  abso- 
lute insufficiency  of  military  or  strategic 
theory  to  explain  the  ebb  and  flow  of  inter- 
national fortunes.  The  equation  of  world 
leadership  has  become  a  complex  one  Indeed. 
Years  ago,  an  American  historian  sug- 
gested that  the  history  of  civilization  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  irreversible  progression 
of  society  from  lower  forms  of  organization 
to  Immensely  more  Integrated  and  complex 
ones.  Today,  as  the  process  of  Integration 
continues  and  accelerates,  transcendent  Is- 
sues and  problems  will  further  blur  national 
boundaries.  As  this  happens,  national  secu- 
rity Itself  will  become  an  Increasingly  amor- 
phoiis  concept. 

Sometimes,  as  I  listen  to  the  debates  over 
our  nuclear  posture,  along  with  the  Inevi- 
table comparisons  between  our  arsenal  and 
the  Soviets',  and  the  ephemeral  scenarios  of 
what  might  happen  if  the  Russians  in  a  mo- 
ment of  supreme  irrationality  should  launch 
a  first-strike  against  us,  I  am  struck  by  the 
unreality  of  it  all. 

Armageddon  may  not  result  from  a  clash 
between  the  so-called  super-powers,  but 
may  come  because  of  explosive  circum- 
stances affecting  the  small  and  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  big  and  the  well-off. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  nuclear 
proliferation.  Quite  frankly,  I  was  greatly 
disturbed  at  the  announcements  of  the 
German  and  French  Governments  that  they 
will  transfer  complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
technology  and  reprocessing  facilities  to 
South  Korea,  Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  Argen- 
tina. 

It  has  with  satisfaction  that  I  noted  the 
opening  In  London  last  week  of  a  7-natlon 
conference  on  the  question  of  controls  and 
safeguards  on  nuclear  exports.  Early  repmrts 
Indicate  that  some  progress  was  made  and 
that  another  meeting  will  be  held. 

But  we  can't  wait  3  or  4  years  for  results. 
By  then  It  may  well  be  too  late  to  stop  the 
proliferation  spiral.  Once  Brazil  develops  en- 
richment technology.  Agrentlna  will  have  to 
have  it.  Now  that  India  has  tested  a  nuclear 
device,  Pakistan  will  have  to  test  one.  If 
South  Korea  gets  reprocessing  facilities, 
North  Korea  will  demand  them.  The  time  for 
action  Is  now. 

While  the  non-proliferation  treaty  was  a 
major  step  forward,  it  was  not  enough.  The 
NPT  contains  at  least  one  gaping  loophole — 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  any  Nation 
who  has  been  given  a  full  fuel  cycle  or  re- 
processing technology  from  duplicating  that 
technology  on  its  own  and  using  it  to  build 
weapons. 

A  first  major  task  before  us,  then,  is  to 
amend  the  treaty  as  soon  as  possible  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  against  such  dangers.  In  the 
Interim,  the  exporting  countries  must  Impose 
a  moratorium  on  the  export  of  enrichment 
technology.  There  is  a  resolution  pending  in 
the  United  States  Senate  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  that  would  require  the  President  to 
undertake,  as  a  top  priority,  Initatlves  to  ob- 
tain such  an  agreement. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Nations  not  already 
possessing  enrichment  technology  need  that 


technology  for  the  development  of  an  In- 
digenous nuclear  power  Industry.  Fuel  sup- 
plies can  be  obtained  from  a  variety  of 
sources  with  little  prospect  of  their  embargo. 
And  under  a  plan  offered  by  the  U.S.  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agency,  regional 
enrichment  facilities  could  be  established  to 
ensure  a  continuous  supply  of  fuel. 

In  the  absence  of  multilateral  aigreements, 
I  would  favor  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States.  American  exports  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology should  be  keyed  to  bilateral  guaran- 
tees under  which  the  recipient  would  agree 
to  adopt  restrictions  on  aU  its  plants  of 
whatever  origin  In  return  for  economic  con- 
cessions from  the  United  States. 

Beyond  nuclear  proliferation,  other  lethal 
problems  stalk  our  planet.  A  nuclear  war 
might  incinerate  20  million  persons.  Yet.  last 
year  alone  nearly  20  million  persons  died  of 
starvation.  Over  400  million  people  are  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition,  and  according  to 
the  retiring  chief  of  the  United  Nations  food 
and  agrlcutlural  oragnlzation,  the  situation 
is  deteriorating.  The  world  food  conference 
set  a  target  figure  of  3.6',;  for  annual  growth 
In  world  food  production,  but  only  1.6';  has 
been  achieved.  At  the  same  time,  popula- 
tion around  the  world  Is  expanding  at  a 
rate  of  2''t  per  year.  It  takes  no  mathemati- 
cal merlin  to  conclude  that  the  gulf  between 
food  and  hungry  mouths  Is  widening  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

The  same  day  that  FAO  made  Its  assess- 
ment, the  European  Common  Market  Com- 
mission refused  to  Increase  its  contribution 
of  grain  to  needy  countries,  and  authorities 
in  the  United  States  were  openly  discussing 
a  policy  of  triage. 

While  there  seems  to  be  an  unvtrlllingness 
on  the  part  of  nations  to  step  up  their  con- 
tributions to  the  economic  and  agricultural 
needs  of  the  lesser  developed  countries,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  similar  reluctance  to 
provide  military  eisslstance.  As  all  of  you 
know,  the  International  trade  in  conven- 
tional arms  has  grown  dramatically  over  the 
last  5  years.  In  1970.  the  dollar  value  of  the 
international  market  was  approximately  $6 
billion.  Today  it  is  closer  to  $12  billion. 

In  the  United  States — the  world's  largest 
arms  supplier — some  progress  is  being  made 
m  stemming  the  tide  of  grant  arms  flows. 
Both  the  military  assistance  advisory  group 
program  and  the  military  assistance  program 
were  scaled  down  by  congressional  mandate. 
Legislation  has  been  Introduced  to  require 
prior  congressional  notification  and  approval 
for  individual  credit  arms  sales  over  $25  mil- 
lion and  aggregate  sales  over  $50  million.  I 
think  the  measure  stands  a  good  chance  of 
passage. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  a  provision 
that  would  cut  the  level  of  American  assist- 
ance to  a  country — except  for  emergency 
humanitarian  aid  if  that  nation  plows  a 
substantial  portion  of  its  money  Into  arma- 
ments rather  than  into  farms.  Under  such  a 
proposal.  American  foreign  aid  would  be  cut 
off  when  that  nation's  military  budget  ex- 
ceeded 2  or  3  percent  of  Its  ONP. 

As  the  Overseas  Development  Council 
stated  in  its  1975  report:  "A  modeet  diver- 
sion of  the  enormous  amount."?  now  expended 
for  military  purposes  to  constructive  invest- 
ments of  the  kind  outlined  In  this  report 
would  make  slgnlflcant  strides  toward  solv- 
ing some  of  the  common  problems  that 
threaten  the  world's  people." 

With  both  conventional  arms  and  nuclear 
weapons  technology  spreading  at  the  same 
time  as  world  food  and  population  problems 
mount,  world  stability  clearly  is  threatened, 
and  leaders  confronted  with  starving  millions 
at  home  may  well  resort  to  nuclear  black- 
mall  to  get  needed  food  supplies. 

Food  Is  Just  one  element  of  the  resource 
question — a  question  which  I  have  examined 
In  depth  In  my  book  to  be  published  this 
fall,  "The  Changing  Dream." 

Another  resource  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
health  and  security  of  the  developed  world 
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Is  energy.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  and  Its  ac- 
companying four-fold  price  rise  demon- 
strates how  vulnerable  we  really  are — de- 
spite our  overwhelming  military  superiority. 
The  embargo  was  limited  In  Its  duration 
and  scope.  Yet  Its  impact  was  tremendous. 

In  the  United  States  a  reduction  of  only 
10%  of  the  Imported  oil,  and  lasting  less 
than  half  a  year,  cost  Americans  half  a  mil- 
lion Jobs  and  over  I'^r  of  GNP;  It  added  at 
least  5  percentage  points  to  the  price  Index 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  most  serious  Infla- 
tion and  recession  since  the  great  depres- 
sion. Its  Impact  was  so  adverse  that  it  re- 
sulted In  severe  warnings  from  the  Presi- 
dent against  a  repetition.  Implicit  In  those 
warnings  wais  the  threat  of  military  inter- 
vention. 

But  even  If  military  conflict  Is  unlikely, 
economic  warfare  Is  not,  and  In  a  world  of 
cut-throat  economic  comjjetltion  everyone 
suffers.  The  differences  that  new  resource  pol- 
icies have  produced  even  within  the  consum- 
ing States  is  reflected  in  a  debate  that  Is  now 
going  on  in  the  United  States  between  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Simon.  Secretary  Kissinger  main- 
tains that  International  agreements  on  price 
and  availability  between  OPEC  and  the  Im- 
porting Nations  are  imperative  to  avoid  con- 
frontation. 

To  Secretary  .Simon,  confrontation  is  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  an  approach  which 
will  eventually  leave  the  importers  dominant. 
In  his  view,  the  United  States  retains  enough 
economic  Influence  on  its  own  to  force  the 
Arabs  to  back  down  on  future  price  Increases 
and  rollback  previous  ones.  I  definitely  dis- 
agree. As  an  energy  expert  expressed  It  to 
me:  "Right  now,  the  Arabs  need  American 
money  and  markets  a  lot  less  than  we  need 
their  oU." 

I  think  the  western  Nations,  and  especial- 
ly the  U.S..  are  going  to  have  to  face  the 
facts.  It  will  be  decades  before  energy  self- 
sufficiency  can  be  achieved  through  exploita- 
tion of  high-technology  alternatives  like  nu- 
clear fusion,  or  solar  or  geothermal  power. 
Assuming  that  our  energy  needs  will  con- 
tinue to  grow — they  are  doubling  now  each 
decade — and  assuming  that  military  actions 
are  not  viable,  it  Is  clear  that  some  accom- 
modation will  have  to  be  reached  with  OPEC. 

The  prospects  for  such  an  accommodation 
are  better  today  than  at  any  time  since  the 
embargo.  Oil  importing  nations  have  agreed 
on  the  principle  of  a  floor  price.  An  interna- 
tional energy  agency  has  been  established. 
The  next  step  is  consensus  on  a  "safety  net" 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  member-states'  bal- 
ance of  payments  defllclts  brought  on  by  the 
oil  price  rise. 

Later  this  year,  the  energy  summit  will 
probably  take  place.  Initially  discussions  will 
center  around  guarantees  on  price  and  sup- 
ply. Ultimately,  the  problems  of  indexation 
and  ties  to  development  assistance  will  have 
to  be  faced.  Therefore,  It  is  vital  that  these 
problems  be  given  a  higher  priority  In  na- 
tional planning,  and  that  they  be  considered 
as  closely  related  to  other  International  prob- 
lems. 

In  conclusion,  oil,  food,  proliferation,  popu- 
lation, and  resource  availability  are  exam- 
ples of  Issues  of  growing  Importance  to  the 
security  of  developed  nations  in  an  increas- 
ingly interdependent  world.  They  serve  to 
underline  the  need  for  revisions  In  the  way 
we  look  at  foreign  policy.  Questions  of  broad 
strategic  doctrine  may  be  fascinating  and  are 
Important,  but  they  carry  with  them  an  air 
of  unreality.  Population  control,  food,  and 
the  spread  of  conventional  weapons  may  be 
less  exciting  but  are  more  immediate. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  spoke  with  a  former  aide 
to  Dr.  Kissinger.  He  Impressed  me  with  a 
parallel  he  drew  between  this  period  and  the 
period  following  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

He  said  the  last  3  decades  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury In  Europe  were  characterized  by  rela- 
tive peace,  prosperity  and  mutual  under- 
standing. But  beneath  the  surface  of  the  rel- 


ative calm  were  fundamental  structural 
changes  which  were  all  but  Ignored.  Mon- 
archies were  collapsing,  rigid  ideologies  were 
emerging,  and  the  old  economic  order  was 
decaying. 

Ultimately,  the  structural  changes  con- 
verged to  produce  a  cataclysm  which  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  leaders  Involved  was  "un- 
expected, unwanted  and  unnecessary."  I 
hope  that  In  our  concern  over  sophisticated 
questions  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
affairs,  we  don't  miss  the  Import  of  the 
fundamental  structural  changes  going  on 
around  us. 


EGYPTIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  often  referred 
to  as  Egypt,  celebrates  the  anniversary  of 
the  revolution,  July  23,  which  is  pro- 
claimed as  a  national  holiday. 

In  recent  months  Egypt  has  moved 
very  swiftly  in  trying  to  secure  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  actions  of 
President  Anwar  Ah  Sadat  in  harmony 
with  our  own  Secretary  of  State  have 
been  milestones  on  the  highway  of  world 
peace. 

The  United  States  and  Egypt  formally 
renewed  diplomatic  ties  in  February 
1974,  and  since  that  time  both  countries 
have  shown  a  willingness  for  mutual 
understanding. 

For  many  years  the  mainstay  of 
Egyptian  economy  has  been  agriculture 
and  with  the  advent  and  opening  of  the 
great  Aswan  Dam  on  the  Nile  River  in 
southern  Egypt  has  opened  the  Nile  Val- 
ley for  more  arable  land  and  new  indus- 
trial complexes. 

On  September  11, 1971,  Egypt's  perma- 
nent constitution,  based  on  studies  by 
the  Arab  Socialist  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Assembly,  was  passed  by  general 
referendum.  It  embodies  the  goals  and 
principles  of  the  revolution  and  serves 
as  the  basis  for  government. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  question  of  peace 
keeping,  the  United  Nations  forces  with- 
drawals from  the  Sinai  and  other  areas 
of  contention  can  be  settled  soon  be- 
tween all  parties  concerned. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
is  surely  an  added  boost  to  the  economy 
of  the  entire  world,  since  it  shortens 
travel  time  for  most  of  the  world's  oil 
supply  and  adds  to  the  gross  national 
product  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  people,  the  Government,  and 
the  President  of  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt  on  their  National  Day. 


CORRUPTION  IN  THE  GRAIN  TRADE 
X:  THE  BOX  CAR  BLACK  MARKET 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  little- 
known  problem  associated  with  large- 
scale  grain  sales,  such  as  those  now  being 
made  to  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  indus- 
try practice  of  tying  up  huge  numbers 
of  railroad  cars  for  these  shipments, 
thus  freezing  out  farmers  and  country 
elevators  from  rail  transport. 

Often  this  situation  leads  to  a  kind 
of  "black  market"  in  freight  cars,  forc- 
ing Midwest  producers  to  sell  grain  at  a 
discount  as  the  only  means  of  getting  it 
moved. 

On  Monday  documents  filed  at  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  by  its 
bureau  of  enforcement  revealed  just  how 


serious  this  practice  has  become.  They 
make  clear  how  important  it  is  that 
small  producers  are  protected  from  a  re- 
currence of  the  freight  car  shortage 
which  developed  after  the  1972  Russian 
wheat  sales. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  writing  in  yester- 
day's Des  Moines  Register,  and  William 
H.  Jones,  writing  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  report  that  eight  grain  ex- 
porting firms  allegedly  have  exacted  dis- 
counts from  independent  operators  for 
the  use  of  railcars  they  have  tied  up  for 
their  own  use. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  22,  1975] 

Grain  Exportebs  Control  Boxcars 

(By  William  H.  Jones) 

Small  and  independent  country  grain  ele- 
vator operators  throughout  the  Midwest 
often  must  pay  a  special  fee  to  large  grain 
exporting  firms  In  order  to  secure  rail  freight 
cars  for  shipping  wheat,  corn  and  other  farm 
products,  federal  Investigators  have  told  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Documents  filed  at  the  ICC  yesterday  by 
Its  bureau  of  enforcement  portrays  a  situ- 
ation where  the  major  grain  export  firms 
have  managed  to  gain  control  of  a  significant 
share  of  available  freight  cars. 

One  result,  during  periods  of  heavy  har- 
vest, is  a  freight  car  shortage  that  the  rail- 
roads can't  completely  solve  because  much 
of  their  equipment  already  is  committed. 
Unable  to  get  boxcars  or  hoppers  for  grain 
and  imwllllng  to  let  the  crops  rot  In  ele- 
vators. Midwest  producers  have  been  forced 
in  many  Instances  to  sell  grain  at  a  discount 
to  big  grain  firms — Just  to  get  It  moved. 

Generally,  this  practice  has  been  described 
as  a  "black  market"  In  freight  cars  and  some 
grain  elevator  operators  have  called  It 
"extortion." 

In  ordering  an  investigation  of  complaints 
last  year,  ICC  chairman  George  M.  Stafford 
said  the  big  grain  firms  could  be  reducing 
their  overall  transportation  costs  Illegally 
by  the  practice  and  could  be  violating  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  or  antitrust  laws. 

The  documents  filed  yesterday  came  at  a 
time  of  new  concern  about  the  ability  of 
producers  to  have  equitable  access  to  the 
nation's  transportation  network.  Sen.  Dick 
Clark  (D-Iowa)  already  has  asked  the  ICC 
to  help  avert  a  repeat  of  the  last  grain  ship- 
ping crisis,  which  occurred  after  the  1972 
sales  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

"As  yet,"  he  said,  "we  have  no  assurances 
that  an  Inequitable  distribution  of  rail  cars 
favoring  the  major  grain  companies  will  not 
reoccur,  blocking  grain  movement  from  the 
farm,  and  forcing  farmers  and  country  ele- 
vators to  sell  grain  to  the  major  companies 
at  below  market  prices." 

That  Is  exactly  what  has  been  happening, 
according  to  the  documents  filed  at  the  IOC. 

One  agency  Investigator,  Haldon  G.  West 
of  Indianapolis,  said  eight  grain  exporting 
firms  had  engaged  In  the  practice  of  pro- 
viding rail  cars  designated  for  their  use  to 
Independent  operators — by  exacting  a  dis- 
count. 

The  firms  named  were  Lincoln  Grain,  Inc.; 
Tabor  &  Co.;  Bunge  Corp.;  Louis  Dreyfus 
Corp.;  Continental  Grain  Co.;  Central  Soya 
Co.;  CargUl  Inc.;  and  Cook  Industries. 

Although  officlaLs  of  Continental  in  Chi- 
cago denied  to  ICC  Investigators  the  exist- 
ence of  such  discounts  in  exchange  for 
transportation,  other  former  and  current 
ContlnentEd  officers  supported  the  allegation. 

For  example  Continental  merchandising 
officer  Patrick  Gossen  in  Des  Moines  told  the 
ICC  that  If  equipment  Is  hard  to  find  the 


service  is  offered  with  a  discount  of  about 
10  cents  a  bushel.  "The  amount  charged  Is 
whatever  the  market  will  bear  .  .  .  there 
is  a  market  for  equipment,"  he  said. 

In  some  Instances  the  ICC  found  discounts 
ranging  as  high  as  15  cents  a  bushel — mean- 
ing that  the  local  producers  got  that  much 
less  for  their  produce  than  the  going  market 
prices. 

One  Continental  Grain  letter  dated 
March  1,  1974,  and  submitted  to  the  ICC  yes- 
terday outlined  that  firm's  objections  to 
plans  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  to  alter  Its 
rates  for  "unit"  trains — that  Is  trains  made 
up  of  25  or  50  cars  carrying  grain  and  oper- 
ated continuously  from  the  farm  belt  to 
ports  for  export. 

"A  major  objective  of  Continental  Is  quite 
frankly  to  gain  control  of  the  transportation 
and  logistics  of  the  grain  flow  from  the  coun- 
try to  Its  export  elevators"  said  Continental 
transport  officer  R.  J.  Helms. 

The  grain  exporters  strongly  denied  that 
they  were  engaged  in  any  Illegal  practices, 
in  interviews  with  ICC  Investigators. 

For  Memphis-based  Cook  Industries,  sen- 
ior officers  Christopher  R.  Parrott  and 
Michael  H.  Swanson  said  the  "discount"  con- 
cept Is  used  as  a  qualitative  standard  to 
reflect  lower  grades  of  crops,  for  example. 
They  argued  that  the  grain  companies  them- 
selves we«e  providing  a  healthy  portion  of 
freight  cars  by  leasing  them  on  their  own 
and  not  tying  up  the  railroads'  fleets. 

Evidence  submitted  by  the  Investigators 
showed  that  a  number  of  railroads,  however, 
were  committing  hundreds  of  freight  cars 
each  month  for  unit-train  operations  by  the 
big  grain  firms  Among  the  railroads  engaged 
In  this  practice  were  the  Milwaukee  Road. 
Rock  Island,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Penn 
Central,  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Gulf. 

The  investigators  found  different  policies 
on  different  rail  lines — with  Union  Pacific, 
Burlington  Northern  and  Missouri  Pacific, 
for  example,  dividing  up  available  cars  on 
a  pro-rata  basis  among  all  customers. 


[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  22,  1975] 
ICC  Probers  Find  Large-Scale  Black- 
Marketing  OF  Grain  Cars 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  Investigators  have  uncov- 
ered large-scale  black-marketing  of  railroad 
grain  cars  In  large  section  of  the  Midwest. 

In  a  dozen  sworn  statements  filed  with  the 
ICC  Monday,  the  Investigators  said  the  big 
grain  companies  have  been  taking  advantage 
of  discount  rates  for  large  quantities  of  big, 
covered  hopper  cars,  thus  tying  up  a  major 
portion  of  grain  transportation  fleets  of  Mid- 
west railroads  and  making  it  nearly  impossi- 
ble for  farmers  and  grain  elevator  operators 
to  obtain  cars  when  needed. 

LOWER    PRICES 

When  the  country  elevator  operators  can't 
obtain  cars  on  their  own,  the  Investigators 
concluded  they  are  forced  to  accept  lower 
prices  from  the  big  grain  companies  that 
have  the  cars  available. 

The  farmer.  In  turn,  receives  lower  prices 
for  grain  that  he  might  have  received  If  the 
elevator  operator  could  have  bid  with  knowl- 
edge that  he  could  obtain  the  needed  grain 
cars. 

The  Investigators  affidavits  said  discount- 
ing practices  have  been  uncovered  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  Involving  at  least  eight 
grain  companies.  Including  the  Bunge  Corp., 
Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.,  Continental  Grain  Co., 
Central  Soya  Co.,  Cargill,  Inc.,  Cook  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Lincoln  Grain,  Inc.,  and  Tabor 
and  Co. 

REPORT   TO    CONGRESS 

Railroads  Involved  In  the  investigation  In- 
cluded the  Chicago  and  North  Western;  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  and 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific. 

ICC  Chairman  George  Stafford  Inunedlately 


ordered  the  Investigators'  statements  sent  to 
both  houses  of  Congress,  where  members  of 
the  Commerce  and  Agriculture  committees 
have  requested  the  results  of  the  probe. 

The  black  marketing  gained  public  at- 
tention about  a  year  ago  when  some  shippers 
complained  at  ICC  hearings  on  the  restruc- 
turing of  bankrupt  northeastern  railroads 
that  the  big  grain  firms  were  tying  up  rail- 
road car  fleets. 

ICC  Investigator  Loyd  O.  Addy  Implied  that 
the  Incidents  began  about  the  time  of  the 
1973  Rvisslan  grain  deal,  when  Midwestern 
states  felt  an  unprecedented  demand  for  rail 
cars  and  the  supply  of  both  covered  hopper 
cars  and  grain  boxcars  was  Insufficient  to 
meet  demand  from  country  grain  elevators. 

RAILROADS     "unaware" 

According  to  investigators'  reports,  the 
railroad  supplying  the  grain  cars  were  un- 
aware of  the  inequitable  distribution  of  hop- 
per cars  or  did  not  want  to  become  involved 
In  disputes  with  their  biggest  customers — 
the  gram  merchandising  giants. 

Addy  said  a  "black  marketing"  grain  mer- 
chandiser would  exact  a  discount  in  pur- 
chase price  when  buying  grain  from  a  coun- 
try elevator  In  exchange  for  the  merchan- 
diser's agreement  to  furnish  the  freight  cars 
to  be  used  In  transporting  the  grain. 

"The  'discount'  is,  In  effect,  a  charge  to 
the  country  elevator  for  use  of  the  grain  car 
supplied  by  the  merchandiser,"  he  said. 
"Generally  the  discount  is  reflected  In  a  per- 
bushel  price  lower  than  would  have  pre- 
vailed had  the  country  elevator  undertaken 
to  supply  the  car." 

"UNIT    TRAINS" 

Addy  said  his  Investigation  covered  the 
multiple  car  shipment  arrangements  referred 
to  as  "unit  trains,"  which  are  "dedicated 
to  a  grain  merchandising  firm  for  a  minimum 
of  five  consecutive  trips  and  may  be  con- 
tinued for  an  Indefinite  number  of  trips." 

Addy  said  that  by  thus  allocating  a  large 
portion  of  their  fleet  of  covered  hopper  cars, 
the  railroad  reduced  the  number  of  free- 
running  grain  cars,  which  country  elevators 
depend  on  when  loading  grain  under  single- 
car  rates. 

The  combination  of  an  Insufficient  supply 
of  free-running  cars  and  the  control  by 
grain  merchandisers  of  a  large  fleet  of  rail- 
road-owned cars  that  "magnified  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  black  marketing  In  freight 
cars,"  Addy  said. 


CORRUPTION  IN  THE  GRAIN  TRADE 
IX:  A  BIG  BREAKTHROUGH 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  grain 
scandal  which  has  come  to  light  in  recent 
weeks,  only  to  be minimized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  as  being  played  out 
of  proportion,  reached  proportions  hard 
to  overplay  yesterday  when  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  New  Orleans  indicted  the 
Bunge  Corp.,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
grain  companies,  and  13  present  and  for- 
mer executives  and  employees  of  that 
company  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
steal  grain  by  short-weighing  shipments. 

These  charges,  if  they  can  be  proven, 
will  confirm  what  we  have  suspected  for 
some  time;  namely,  that  multinational 
grain  companies  have  been  involved  in 
the  systematic  short-weighing  of  grain 
they  purchase  from  the  American 
farmer.  The  result  is  excess  stocks  that 
the  companies  sell  at  100-percent  profit. 

The  indictments  underline  the  urgent 
need  for  a  Federal  grain  inspection  sys- 
tem, including  tight  supervision  of 
weighing  as  well  as  grading.  U.S.  grain 
exports,  which  now  total  over  $10  billion 
annually,  are  simply  too  important  to  be 


left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
ternational grain  traders  and  private 
grain  inspection  agencies. 

The  indictments  further  highUght 
just  how  little  we  know  about  the  multi- 
national grain  companies.  Seven  of  these 
firms  control  90  i)ercent  of  America's 
grain  exports,  and  80  percent  of  grain 
exports  worldwide.  Yet.  as  George  An- 
than  pointed  out  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times: 

The  simplest  query  directed  to  a  grain 
company  can  produce  a  response  worthy  of 
a  request  for  atomic  secrets. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  the 
investigations  into  the  grain  trade  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Multinational  Corporations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  U.S. 
attorney  in  New  Orleans  for  the  thor- 
ough investigation  he  is  conducting  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  number 
of  articles  concerning  the  recent  indict- 
ments, as  well  as  Mr.  Anthan's  story,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  22,  1975] 
Firm  Indicted  in  Grain  Thefts 
(By  George  Anthan  and  James  Rlsser) 
Washington,  DC. — A  federal   grand  Jury 
In  New  Orleans,  La.,  Monday  Indicted  Bunge 
Corp.   and   13   present   or   former  corporate 
executives  and  employes  on  charges  of  con- 
spiring to  commit  systematic  thefts  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  grain  bound  for  over- 
seas customers  of  the  U.S. 

Bunge,  one  of  the  half-dozen  large  Inter- 
national companies  that  control  most  U.S. 
grain  exports,  and  the  Individuals  named 
also  were  charged  with  defrauding  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA). 

TWELVE    YEAR    CONSPIRACT 

The  Indictment,  returned  before  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Frederick  J.  R.  Heebe,  charges 
the  defendants  conspired  to  steal  export 
grain  over  a  12-year  period,  starting  in  the 
summer  of  1961. 

Among  other  things,  the  Indictment  said, 
there  were  33  fictitious  sales  between  1965 
and  1970  of  857.449  bushels  of  corn,  wheat, 
soybeans  and  sorghum  valued  at  more  than 
$1.5  million. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  reported 
July  13  that  Indictments  of  some  top  grain 
company  officials  were  pending  In  the  federal 
investigation  of  the  grain  exp>ort  business. 

The  Indictment  Monday  stemmed  from 
a  widespread  investigation  at  New  Orleans 
and  other  port  cities  Into  bribery  and  other 
corruption  In  the  lnsi>ectlon.  grading  and 
weighing  of  U.S.  export  grain.  The  exist- 
ence and  extent  of  the  investigation  first  was 
disclosed  by  the  Des  Moines  Register  May  4. 

COMPANY    POLICY 

In  the  case  of  Bunge,  the  grand  Jury  heard 
evidence  that  It  was  "company  policy"  to 
Bhortwelght  each  outbound  ship  as  It  was 
loaded.  The  grain  saved  by  underloading  each 
ship  could  then  be  used  to  load  on  other 
ships  and  thus  was  sold  twice. 

Bunge  Corp.  Is  a  division  of  Bunge  and 
Bom,  a  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina-based  con- 
glomerate that  has  offices  In  80  countries,  has 
more  than  20  river  and  Ave  terminal  eleva- 
tors In  the  U.S.  and  operates  barges,  rail  cars 
fleets  and  ocean-going  ships. 

Among  the  defendants  indicted  Monday 
were  Bunge  executives  Walton  F.  Mulloy  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  vice-president  and  regional 
manager  of  the  company's  office  there,  and 
Clayton  E.  Wilcox  of  Hlndsdale,  111.,  assistant 
vice-president    and    regional    manager    at 
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Bunge's  St.  Loula,  Mo.,  and  Defttrehan,  La. 
offices. 

The  Indictment  charged  that  Bunge's 
Bbortwelghtlng  scheme  Involved  ships  loaded 
at  the  firm's  export  elevators  at  Destrehan 
and  at  Qalreston,  Tex. 

Om   OP   FOUR   FIRMS 

Bunge  Is  one  of  at  least  four  grain  com- 
panies under  investigation  by  the  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  In  New  Orleans,  FBI  and  the 
USDA  office  of  Investigation.  The  probe  Is  be- 
ing directed  by  U.S.  Atty.  Gerald  Galling- 
house  and  by  asst.  U.S.  atty.  Cornelius  Heusel 
in  New  Orleans. 

Two  of  the  persons  indicted  Monday  served 
as  top  managerial  personnel  for  Bunge  at 
both  elevators  at  different  times.  Defendant 

D.  A.  Negrotto,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans,  was  a 
foreman  and  superintendent  at  the  Destre- 
han elevator  and  assistant  superintendent 
and  manager  at  the  Galveston  facility. 

Daniel  O.  Delaney  of  Old  Bridge,  N.J., 
was  described  in  the  indictment  aa  having 
been  superintendent  at  Destrehan  and  man- 
ager at  Galveston. 

Defendant  Negrotto  was  said  by  one  of  the 
federal  Investigators  Monday  to  have  been 
"a  big  help"  in  establishing  the  case  against 
Bunge  and  the  other  defendants. 

VENAL    MOnVE    SEEN 

Negrotto  voluntarily  went  to  the  federal 
investigators  last  fall  and  gave  them  exten- 
sive Information  about  the  Bunge  operation. 
Investigators  said  Negrotto  apparently  was 
motivated  in  part  by  a  law  that  may  allow 
him  to  collect  10  per  cent  of  all  money  col- 
lected by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the 
Investigation  of  Bunge  and  other  grain  firms. 

The  participants  divided  the  money  ob- 
tained and  did  not  pay  federal  income  taxes 
on  it,  according  to  the  investigator?. 

After  providing  these  details  to  federal  of- 
ficials. Negrotto  went  into  hiding  In  another 
state  to  avoid  reprisals. 

INDICTED   EMPLOYES 

Other  present  or  former  Bunge  officials  and 
employes  Indicted  Monday  were: 

Harry  O.  Dolesh,  sr.,  or  Metalrie.  La.,  Edwin 
L.  Wolfe  of  Kenner,  La.,  Alvln  Joseph  Morales, 
Jr.,  of  Destrehan,  Andrew  J.  Voelkel  of  River 
Ridge,  La.,  George  J.  Deharde  of  Galveston, 
Harvey  R.  Hickman  of  Dickenson.  Tex.,  Willie 

E.  Horn  of  Galeston,  James  P.  Kesinger  of 
Hitchcock,  Tex.,  and  John  H.  Oonor,  sr.,  of 
La  Place,  La. 

It  is  believed  the  grand  Jury  moved  to  Is- 
•ue  the  Indictment  Monday  t)ecause  of  a  pos- 
albUlty  the  federal  statute  of  limitations 
oould  have  protected  some  of  the  defendants 
If  there  had  been  a  delay. 

The  grand  Jury  that  issued  the  Indictment 
Monday  has  been  meeting  for  about  18 
months  and  Its  term  will  expire  Aug.  16.  A 
new  grand  Jury  will  be  empaneled  and  will 
begin  meeting  that  day. 

Federal  investigators  had  Indicated  pre- 
viously that  higher  Bunge  officials,  including 
the  top  management,  were  under  scrutiny. 

"We  indicted  all  cos:pany  officials  today 
whom  we  felt  we  oould  prove  a  case  against 
at  this  point,"  an  official  source  said. 

"But  the  Investigation  is  not  over,"  he 
•aid.  "We're  not  closing  the  books  on  Bunge 
simply  because  of  one  indictment." 

MASSIVE    WRONGDOING 

Persons  In  New  Orleans  familiar  with  the 
Investigation  have  told  The  Register  that 
the  grand  Jury  has  received  evidence  of  mas- 
•Ive  wrongdoing  at  the  Bunge  elevator  there. 

Witnesses  before  the  panel  reportedly  have 
detaUed  how  grain  of  an  inferior  grade  to 
that  being  sold  was  secretly  loaded  onto 
ships  at  the  elevator.  Records  were  falsified 
to  show  the  loading  of  the  proper  grade  of 
grain,  the  grand  Jury  was  told. 

Other  shipments  from  Bunge  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  contained  crotalarla  seeds,  a 
toxic  substance  that  can  be  fatal  to  animals 
given  feed  made  from  the  grain,  according 
to  grand  Jury  witnesses. 


As  part  of  the  scheme  to  shortwelght  ship- 
ments of  grain  from  the  Bunge  elevator, 
water  was  sometimes  loaded  into  ballast 
tanks  of  train  ships,  the  grand  Jury  also  has 
been  told.  This  made  the  ships  ride  lower 
In  the  water,  indicating  more  grain  on  board 
than  was  actually  loaded. 

The  defendants  also  were  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  defraud  the  USDA  by  impeding, 
obstructing  and  defeating  the  lawful  func- 
tions of  the  USDA  in  its  supervision  of  fed- 
erally licensed  grain  warehouses.  The  grain- 
stealing  scheme.  Investigators  said.  Involved 
Issuance  of  false  weight  certificates  and  the 
conspiracy  prevented  the  USDA  from  keeping 
accurate  and  complete  records  on  grain  stored 
in  elevators  under  the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act. 

Maximum  penalty  for  conviction  under  the 
federal  conspiracy  statute  is  five  years  In 
prison  and  $10,000  fine. 

Other  companies  being  probed  in  addition 
to  Bunge  include  Cook  Industries,  Inc.  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  Mississippi  River  Grain 
Elevator  Co.  and  the  St.  Charles  Grtdn  Eleva- 
tor Co. 

The  private  agencies  that  handle  grain 
inspection  at  these  elevators  also  are  under 
Investigation.  The  Bunge  elevator  at  Destre- 
han is  inspected  by  the  Destrehan  Board  of 
Trade.  That  agency  was  set  up  by  a  Louisiana 
state  legislator,  Bryan  J.  Lehmann.  Jr..  with 
a  $10,000  loan  from  Bunge.  The  same  agency 
also  inspects  the  nearby  Cook  Industries 
elevator. 

Under  the  60-year-old  U.S.  Grain  Standards 
Act.  initial  inspection  of  export  grain  can- 
not be  performed  by  federally-employed  In- 
spectors. Although  Inspectors  are  federally 
licensed,  they  work  for  private  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  grain  ex- 
changes and  similar  organizations,  many  of 
which  are  controlled  by  grain  and  shipping 
Interests. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  1975] 

Big  Grain  Concern  Indicted  With   13 

IN   Export   Thefts 


(By  William  Robblns) 

New  Orleans,  July  21. — A  Federal  grand 
Jury  Indicted  the  Bunge  Corporation,  one  of 
the  world's  largest  grain  companies,  and  13 
present  and  former  executives  and  employes 
today  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  steal  grain 
by  short-weighting  shipments  and  conspiracy 
to  cover  up  the  thefts. 

A  part  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  the  grand 
Jury  charged,  was  a  system  of  Interoffice  ac- 
counting entries  purporting  to  show  sales  by 
regional  offices  to  the  New  York  headquar- 
ters, with  credit  memorandums  then  sent  to 
local  offices  in  the  Galveston  and  New  Orleans 
area.  There,  the  Indictment  said,  the  transac- 
tions woiild  be  shown  in  the  company's  rec- 
ords as  income  for  grain  sold. 

INQIHRT     AT     HIGHEST     LEVEL 

Today's  Indictments  raised  to  the  highest 
level  thus  far  the  spreading  investigation 
Into  alleged  corruption  in  the  handling, 
weighing  and  grading  of  grain  for  export. 

A  total  of  20  Indictmepts  had  been  returned 
previously  in  the  New  Orleans  and  Houston 
areas,  but  they  largely  Involved  grain  inspec- 
tors licensed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture but  employed  by  private  concerns  and 
others  allegedly  Involved  with  them  in 
bribery  schemes.  None  of  those  Involved  of- 
ficials or  employes  of  large  companies. 

Those  Indicted  besides  the  Bunge  Corpora- 
tion Itself  included  Walton  P.  Mulloy.  a  vice 
president  for  its  Kansas  City  regional  head- 
quarters, and  Clayton  E.  Wilcox,  a  former  vice 
president  for  its  St.  Louis  regional  headquar- 
ters. The  others  included  managers,  super- 
visors and  other  employes  at  local  levels  in 
the  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  areas. 

Those  named  were  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment to  have  been  involved  with  other  "co- 
conspirators known  and  unknown  to  the 
grand  Jury."  It  did  not  indicate  what  position 
those  others  might  hold. 

Although  the  exchange  of  documents  In- 
volving fictitious  grain  shipments  was  al- 


leged to  Involve  the  New  York  office,  no  in- 
dividuals in  that  area  were  cited.  But  the 
trail  of  papers  is  known  to  have  turned  the 
attention  of  investigators  in  that  direction. 

The  United  States  Attorney's  office  here 
said  the  Investigation  was  continuing. 

Bunge  is  one  of  three  large  grain  corpora- 
tions that  had  been  reported  by  sources  close 
to  the  case  to  be  under  investigation.  The 
others  are  Cook  Industries,  Inc.,  and  Missis- 
sippi River  Grain  Elevator,  Inc. 

But  the  United  States  Attorney's  office 
here.  In  a  statement  accompanying  the  in- 
dictments today,  made  clear  that  activities 
at  all  elevators  in  the  New  Orleans  area  were 
under  investigation.  The  number  would  in- 
clude the  Continental  Grain  Company's  ele- 
vator. Other  elevators  here  are  operated  by 
a  cooperative,  the  Farmers  Export  Company, 
and  the  Public  Elevator  Company  and  the 
St.  Charles  Elevator  Company. 

Continental  is  one  of  the  world's  two  larg- 
est grain  companies  along  with  CargiU  Inc. 
Cook  is  believed  to  rank  third  and  Bunge 
fourth  In  grain  shipments.  Mississippi  River 
Grain  Elevator  is  owned  by  Seraflno  Perruzzi 
of  Ravenna,  Italy,  who  is  a  major  factor  In 
soybean  processing  In  Europe.  Public  and  St. 
Charles  Elevators  handle  grain  for  a  number 
of  other  companies. 

Cargill  reportedly  is  not  under  Investiga- 
tion, but  Federal  agents  are  said  to  be  look- 
ing into  activities  of  some  inspectors  who 
grade  its  grain. 

Today's  indictment  did  not  go  into  other 
areas  known  to  be  under  Investigation  here. 
They  include  thefts  of  grain  by  grain  com- 
pany employes  and  others  for  their  own  bene- 
fit and  misgrading  of  grain  to  enhance  its 
value. 

But  the  United  States  Attorney's  office 
noted  in  a  statement  that  the  grand  Jury 
would  continue  the  inquiry  through  Aug.  15, 
when  it  will  expire  and  be  replaced  by  an- 
other grand  Jury. 

The  investigation  is  being  coordinated  by 
the  United  States  Attorney  here,  Gerald  J. 
Gallinghouse,  and  Cornelius  R.  Heusel,  the 
assistant  attorney,  aided  by  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Office  of  Investigation 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

NEARLY  EMPTY  COURT 

Today's  indictments  were  returned  in  a 
nearly  empty  courtroom.  At  the  call  of  Mr. 
Heusel,  Alvln  Martin,  the  black  foreman  of 
a  mostly  white  grand  Jury,  stood  In  the  jury 
box  and  passed  indictment  papers  to  United 
States  District  Judge  Frederick  Heebe.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  Heusel.  the  Judge  set  bail  that 
would  leave  those  indicted  free  after  signing 
a  $10,000  bond. 


JProm  the  Washington  Post,  July  22,  1975] 

Qbain  F^m,   13  Indicted   in   Swindle 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

A  federal  grand  Jury  in  New  Orleans  yester- 
day Indicated  one  of  the  world's  largest  grain 
companies  and  13  of  its  current  or  former 
executives  and  employees  on  charges  of  con- 
spiring for  12  years  "systematically"  to  steal 
U.S.  grain  and  soybeans  on  their  way  to 
customers  abroad. 

Named  in  the  indictment  was  the  Bunge 
Corp.  of  New  York  City,  a  conglomerate  said 
to  control  about  20  percent  of  global  grain 
shipments  from  Its  home  base  In  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  indictment  alleged  that  the  defend- 
ants had  violated  the  federal  conspiracy  stat- 
ute through  a  scheme  to  steal  grain  by  short- 
weighting  ships  loaded  at  Bunge  elevators  in 
Destrehan,  La.,  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  from 
1961  to  1973. 

According  to  the  indictment,  the  alleged 
scheme  resulted  In  excess  grain  accumulat- 
ing m  Bunge's  Gulf  Coast  grain  terminals, 
and  company  records  were  then  adjusted  or 
falsified  to  show  fictitious  deliveries  to  ac- 
count for  the  excess.  The  scheme  was  accom- 
plished with  the  help  of  Interoffice  account- 
ing entries  between  Bunge  offices  In  New 
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York  City,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  the 
grand  Jury  charged. 

The  value  of  the  stolen  grain  was  fixed  at 
more  than  $1.5  million  for  the  period  be- 
tween May,  1965,  and  July,  1970. 

The  announcement  of  the  charges  was  the 
most  dramatic  result  so  far  in  a  16-month 
Investigation  of  corruption  In  the  handling 
of  grain  In  the  Lower  Mississippi  River.  Ear- 
lier indictments  named  only  low-level  grain 
inspectors  and  employees  of  local  elevators. 

U.S.  Attorney  Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse  and 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Cornelius  Heusel  said 
in  a  statement  that  they  would  make  avail- 
able to  authorities  in  other  port  areas  perti- 
nent information  that  was  developed  In  their 
Gulf  Coast  inquiry. 

Sources  in  New  Orleans  said  the  investi- 
gation there  remained  open  and  more  indict- 
ments could  not  be  ruled  out. 

The  Bunge  Corp.,  in  a  statement  released 
from  its  New  York  City  office,  said:  "The 
company's  senior  management  has  stated 
that  it  has  never  condoned  and  will  not 
condone  any  Illegal  or  Improper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  or  employee." 

Two  of  the  defendants,  Walton  F.  Mulloy 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  company  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Clayton  E.  Wilcox,  as  assistant  vice 
president,  were  charged  with  having  planned 
in  January,  1961,  a  scheme  to  shortwelght 
vessels  loading  at  the  Bunge  elevator  at  Des- 
trehan. 

In  September,  1964,  Bunge  began  handling 
grain  at  a  new  elevator  in  Galveston,  and 
the  conspiracy  to  steal  grain  spread  to  that 
port,  the  grand  Jury  charged. 

It  said  that  between  May  20,  1965,  and 
July,  1970,  Wilcox.  Mulloy  and  some  of  the 
firm's  low-level  managers  and  clerks  orga- 
nized 33  fictitious  sales  of  a  total  of  850,449 
bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  soybeans  and  sor- 
ghum valued  at  more  than  $1.5  million.  The 
grain  had  been  acquired  by  the  shortweight- 
Ing  at  Destrehan.  the  grand  Jury  said. 

In  order  to  account  for  excess  grain,  the 
company  had  to  show  that  it  had  been  re- 
ceived. According  to  the  indictment,  this  was 
done  in  one  case  by  recording  a  "delivery" 
from  a  barge  that  actually  was  loaded  with 
alumina  at  PadiTcr.h,  Ky.,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  making  the  grain  delivery. 

The  shortweighting  of  outgoing  vessels  was 
accomplished  by  manipulating  or  bypassing 
scales,  it  was  charged. 

In  addition  to  the  theft,  the  grand  Jury 
alleged  that  the  defendants  tried  to'  obstruct 
efforts  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
supervise  grain  handling. 

Later,  the  grand  Jury  asserted,  the  defend- 
ants tried  to  cover  up  the  facts  on  how  they 
had  cheated  the  foreign  customers. 

Wilcox  of  Hinsdale.  111.,  listed  as  regional 
manager  at  Bunge's  St.  Louis  and  Destrehan 
offices,  could  not  be  located.  Mulloy,  who 
works  at  Bunge's  Kansas  City  regional  office, 
was  not  at  home  or  at  his  office.  When  asked 
if  Mulloy  was  still  vice  president,  a  Bunge 
employee  in  Kansas  City  said,  "He  was." 


fProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  22,  1975] 

Grain   Theft  Laid   to   Bunce   Corp.   by 
Federal  Jtjrt 

Washington. — Bunge  Corp.  was  accused 
by  a  federal  grand  Jury  of  cheating  foreign 
customers  out  of  about  a  million  bushels  of 
grain  and  covering  it  up  through  an  elabor- 
ate, fictitious  reporting  scheme. 

Also  named  In  the  one-count  Indictment, 
issued  at  federal  district  court  in  New  Or- 
leans, were  13  current  or  former  employes 
of  Bunge.  Including  what  the  government 
describes  as  the  company's  regional  manag- 
ers in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

The  Indictment  is  the  biggest  develop- 
ment so  far  in  the  government's  widening 
investigation  into  what  could  be  a  major 
grain-export  scandal.  It's  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  investigation  will  be  spread- 
ing from  Gulf  port  operations  into  other  big 
grain-shipping  ports  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment accumulates  more  evidence. 


Bunge  Corp.,  based  in  New  York,  Is  the 
third  biggest  grain-exporting  company  in 
the  U.S.,  trailing  only  Cargill  Inc.  and  Conti- 
nental Grain  Co.  in  size.  Bunge  is  privately 
owned  and  always  has  kept  its  operations  a 
tight  secret. 

According  to  the  Justice  Department, 
yesterday's  Indictment  says  the  Bunge  de- 
fendants frequently  would  arrange  to  load 
aboard  vessels  less  grain  than  contracted 
for  by  a  foreign  country.  This  was  done  pri- 
marily through  short-weighting,  or  manipu- 
lating the  scales  to  shave  the  amount  of 
grain  officially  listed  as  being  aboard  the 
ship.  This  occurred  at  Bunge's  grain  export 
elevators  in  Destrehan,  La.,  and  Galveston, 
Texas,  the  Justice  Department  said. 

Most  of  this  grain  was  shipped  to  coun- 
tries that  didn't  have  their  own  weighing 
systems  and  had  to  rely  on  weight  certifi- 
cates from  the  elevator  to  know  how  much 
grain  they  were  receiving. 

In  most  cases,  the  Justice  Department 
said,  the  shortasre  averaged  around  2,000 
bushels  a  ship.  "This  went  on  from  1961  to 
1973,  and  totaled  at  least  one  million  bushels 
of  grain,  the  department  said. 

This  alleged  cheating  left  the  two  Bunge 
grain-export  elevators  with  more  grain  than 
they  should  have  had,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment said.  To  cover  up  the  extra  grain, 
some  of  the  defendants  worked  up  an  elabo- 
rate reporting  scheme  Involving  .fictitious 
shipments  to  the  elevators  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  empty  railroad  cars,  empty  barges 
and  even  one  barge  loaded  with  aluminum 
oxide,  the  department  said. 

To  conceal  the  scheme  from  Agriculture 
Department  Inspectors,  some  of  the  defend- 
ants devised  a  complex  record-keeping  sys- 
tem Involving  the  company's  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  branches  and  the  main  office 
In  New  York,  the  Justice  Department  said. 

U.S.  Attorney  Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse  of 
New  Orleans  says  the  indictment  charges 
that  the  defendants  Juggled  the  books  to 
cover  false  deliveries  to  the  elevators  in  sev- 
eral Instances.  On  March  12,  1966,  for  exam- 
ple, the  records  showed  delivery  by  barge  to 
the  Destrehan  elevator  of  50,400  bushels  of 
corn  when,  in  fact,  that  barge  was  empty 
at  the  time  and  en  route  to  Cairo,  111.,  Mr. 
Gallinghouse  said.  On  Feb.  15,  1968,  Bunge 
records  showed  delivery  of  54,981  bushels  of 
corn  in  a  barge  that  at  the  time  actually  was 
transporting  aluminum  oxide  near  Paducah, 
Ky.,  the  prosecutor  said. 

The  records  also  falsely  showed  "receipt 
at  Bunge's  elevator  In  Galveston  of  90,000 
bushels  of  wheat  In  rail  cars  that  was  never 
delivered,"  the  U.S.  attorney  said. 

Among  the  13  individuals  Indicted  were 
Walton  F.  Mulloy,  described  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  regional  manager  of  Bunge's  Kan- 
sas City  office,  and  Clayton  Eugene  Wilcox, 
described  as  head  of  the  company's  St.  Louis 
Destrehan  offices.  (The  St.  Louis  office 
said  yesterday  Mr.  Wilcox  isn't  with  the  com- 
pany any  longer.)  Some  of  the  other  persons 
Indicted  worked  first  at  the  Destrehan  ele- 
vator and  later  transferred  to  Galveston  aft- 
er Bunge  began  operating  an  elevator  there 
In  1964. 

If  convicted,  the  company  faces  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $10,000,  while  the  individuals 
could  be  sentenced  to  as  much  as  five  years 
in  prison  and  fined  $10,000. 

Before  the  Bunge  Indictment,  the  Justice 
Department's  16-month  Investigation  Into 
grain-handling  operations  at  Gulf  ports 
mostly  Involved  charges  against  grain  inspec- 
tors. They  were  accused  of  taking  bribes  to 
certify  dirty  transport  ships  as  being  clean 
enough  to  receive  grain. 

It's  figured  the  investigation  is  likely  to 
expand  as  more  persons  try  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion by  Informing  government  Investigators 
of  other  alleged  v^rongdoings  in  the  grain 
trade.  Much  of  that  information  Is  being 
channeled  through  the  Justice  Department 
to  U.S.  attorneys  covering  other  port  cities 
across  the  country. 


In  New  York,  Bunge  declined  comment  on 
the  specifics  of  the  indictment,  other  than 
to  say  that  it  had  cooperated  with  federal 
authorities  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Bunge  insisted,  however.  In  a  statement  is- 
sued through  the  office  of  its  president,  Wal- 
ter C.  Klein,  "that  the  company's  senior 
management  has  stated  that  it  has  never 
condoned  and  won't  condone  any  illegal  or 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  officer 
or  employee." 

The  individuals  named  couldn't  be  reached. 


[From  the  Ne:v  York  'Hmes,  Jtily  20,  19751 

Grain  Deals  With  Russia  Are  Still  Marked 

BY  Secrecy 

(By  George  Anthan) 

Washington. — In  wide  areas  of  the  Volga 
region,  the  southern  Urals  and  northern 
Kazakhstan,  important  Soviet  grain-growing 
areas,  the  corn  has  been  tassellng  at  waist- 
level,  the  leaves  are  curled  and  the  stalks  are 
orange  near  the  ground.  The  wheat  stands 
are  uneven  and  drab  In  color.  These  and 
other  signs  of  a  poor  harvest  mean  that, 
unless  they  decide  to  tighten  their  belts,  the 
Soviets  will  have  to  turn  to  the  world  market 
for  wheat  and  com. 

Much  of  it  could  come  from  the  United 
States,  where  farmers  and  consumers  have  a 
vivid  memory  of  the  "great  grain  robbery"  of 
1972,  the  sale  of  19  million  tons,  most  of  the 
country's  reserves,  to  Russia  at  bargain 
prices.  The  economic  shock  of  that  deal 
caused  world  grain  prices  to  rise  precipi- 
tously and  fueled  the  inflation  of  American 
supermarket  prices. 

Thus,  when  it  became  known  that  Russia 
was  again  Interested  in  buying  American 
grain,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  dealers  to  make 
the  transaction  seem  open  and  aboveboard. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  warned 
members  of  Congress  that  United  States 
traders  were  in  Mo.scow  and  promised  that 
this  time  American  taxpayers  would  not  be 
subsidizing  the  purchase.  When  their  deal 
was  concluded  last  week.  Cook  Industries 
Inc.,  and  Cargill  Inc.,  two  of  the  firms  which 
control  most  United  States  grain  exports, 
promptly  made  the  deal  public,  even  though 
Government  regulations  permitted  them  to 
keep  It  secret  for  eight  more  days. 
the  national  interest 

However,  despite  the  surface  Indications 
of  openness,  the  current  dealings  with  the 
Russians  point  out  some  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  way  the  United  States  handles  over- 
seas sales  of  grain,  one  of  Its  most  important 
export  commodities,  accounting  for  foreign 
exchange  earnings  of  $10-billion  to  $12-bll- 
Uon  a  year.  Mr.  Butz  was  asked  by  a  Senator 
If  anyone  representing  the  Government  Is  In 
Moscow  to  protect  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  American  grain.  "The  Government 
doesn't  have  a  single  bushel  to  sell,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Butz.  "It's  all  being  handled  by  the 
private  trade." 

The  private  trade  Is  dominated  by  a  few 
companies— Cook.  Cargill.  the  Continental 
Grain  Company,  the  Bunge  Corporation  and 
the  Louis  Dreyfus  Corporation.  There  la  little 
or  no  oversight  of  their  activities  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrlculttire. 
Except  for  Cook,  they  are  privately  held  and 
are  not  required  to  file  information  on  their 
financial  and  corporate  affairs  with  any 
United  States  Government  agency.  They  are 
multinational  corporations,  and  some  of  them 
have  strong  foreign  ties.  "The  grain  business 
Is  one  of  the  most  secret  kinds  of  operations 
there  Is,"  said  Dr.  Ronald  Knutson,  director 
of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Service  at  the 
Agriculture  Department.  "We  Just  don't  have 
a  good  picture  of  the  whole  thing." 

The  simplest  query  directed  to  a  grain 
company  can  produce  a  response  worthy  of 
a  request  for  atomic  secrets.  Merton  Samoff, 
counsel  for  the  Louis  Dreyfus  Corporation, 
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was  asked  during  a  recent  telephone  conver- 
sation where  the  company's  United  States 
headquarters  Is  located.  "I'm  speaking  from 
a  New  York  number,"  he  said.  "It's  not  nor- 
mally our  policy  to  comment  to  the  media 
about  our  business."  Asked  If  Gerard  L.  Drey- 
fus was  president  of  the  firm,  Sarnoff  said. 
"I  will  make  an  exception"  and  confirmed 
that  Dreyfus  heads  the  company.  Later,  how- 
ever, Sarnoff  changed  his  mind:  "That  men- 
tion of  Gerard  Is  off  the  record.  I  should  not 
mention  that  he's  president.  It  might  be  em- 
barrassing to  me  here." 

Questions  are  beginning  to  be  raised  In 
Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  about  reli- 
ance of  the  United  States  on  the  interna- 
tional grain  traders.  Canada,  Australia  and 
the  European  Common  Market  countries,  the 
other  major  grain  exporting  nations,  either 
have  state  trading  agencies  or  exercise  cer- 
tain controls  on  the  activities  of  export 
firms.  "AU  of  these  countries  start  out  with 
one  basic  p\irpose  In  their  grain  business— 
their  national  Interest,"  an  P.T.C.  official  ob- 
served. And  a  General  Accounting  Office  In- 
vestigator argued  that  the  United  States  "is, 
in  a  sense,  a  no-man's-land  for  the  grain 
trade:  For  all  practical  purposes,  there  are  no 
regulations."  Hyde  Murray,  the  Republican 
counsel  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
has  "always  had  the  feeling  that  like  war, 
which  Is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  gen- 
erals, the  grain  trade  Is  too  Important  to  be 
left  to  the  grain  companies." 

A  Washington  representative  for  the  na- 
tion's wheat  farmers  said  he  suspects  that 
grain  companies  may  have  made  tentative 
deals  with  the  Russians  weeks  ago.  then  hur- 
ried quietly  to  buy  up  United  States  supplies 
when  prices  were  low.  "Obviously "  com- 
mented Senator  Dick  Clark.  Democrat  of 
Iowa,  "the  only  thing  we  know  about  what's 
going  on  in  any  negotiations  In  Moscow  for 
our  grain,  is  what  the  grain  companies  tell 
us." 

The  answer,  according  to  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Congressional  critics  of  the  grain  in- 
dustry, is  for  some  sort  of  official  agency  to 
represent  the  Government,  farmers  and  con- 
sumers m  negotiating  foreign  sales  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  commodities.  Next  fall  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  will  consider 
a  bUl  that  would  create  a  government  board 
to  handle  all  sales  abroad:  the  exporting 
arms  would  become  agents  of  the  board  re- 
ceiving a  commission  for  their  efforts  The 
bill  is  not  likely  to  be  passed,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  it  Is  being  considered  Is  deeply 
troubling  to  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  Inter- 
national grain  trade. 
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LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  animal 
agriculture  wiU  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  the  food  production  of 
this  Nation  and  in  the  economy  of  the 
West.  Most  of  the  western  section  of  the 
United  States  is  not  suitable  for  intensive 
crop  production,  but  it  does  contain  vast 
resources  which  can  be  used  for  livestock 
production. 

The  17  States  westward  from  the  Great 
Plains  have  almost  750  million  acres  of 
range  and  forest  land  now  being  grazed 
by  ruminant  livestock.  This  land,  which 
is  either  too  rough,  too  dry.  or  too  infer- 
tile for  crop  production,  represents  one- 
third  of  the  total  land  area  in  the  United 
States.  These  750  million  acres  could  not 
be  utilized  as  a  food  source,  except  for 
the  unique  ability  of  cattle  and  sheep  to 
harvest  the  energy  and  other  nutrients 
provided  by  this  renewable  resource 


Approximately  one-half  of  the  land  in 
the  11  Western  States  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  domestic  live- 
stock graze  on  73  percent  of  this  land 
area.  There  is  a  total  of  262  million  acres 
of  land  allocated  for  grazing,  and  this 
represents  more  than  one-fourth  of  all 
grazing  land  in  the  United  States. 
Eighteeen  percent  of  our  beef  breeding 
herd  is  located  in  these  western  States, 
and  many  of  these  cattle  are  on  public 
lands  at  least  part  of  the  time.  I  want  to 
stress  the  fact  that  approximately  35.000 
families  have  permits  to  graze  some  5 
million  head  of  cattle  on  public  land, 
and  in  most  cases,  without  this  land,  they 
would  not  have  economically  viable  ranch 
units. 

The  grazing  of  this  public  land  by 
cattle  and  sheep  is  compatible  with  other 
land  uses,  including  recreation  and  wild- 
life use.  By  utilizing  existing  technology 
and  management  techniques,  the  other 
uses  of  this  land  can  be  enhanced  while 
the  food  production  capability  of  these 
lands  can  be  increased  fiurther.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  our  western  live- 
stock industry,  we  must  pursue  wise  pub- 
lic policies  to  guarantee  its  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  recent  reports  dealing  with 
range  conditions  and  the  livestock  in- 
dustry be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Range  CoNDmoN  Report 
(By   the  U.S.   Department   of   the   Interior, 

Bureau    of    Land    Management,    January 

1975) 

SUMMARY 


The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Re- 
port on  the  FY  75  Appropriations  BUI  di- 
rected the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
view Its  programs  and  range  conditions  and 
submit  a  report  on  its  findings  together  with 
reconunendations  for  correcting  major  defi- 
ciencies. In  response,  this  report  presents  the 
status  of  the  range  management  program, 
describes  the  conditions  of  the  Federal  range- 
lands,  identifies  potential  for  Improvement, 
and  makes  recommendations  for  correcting 
deficiencies.  To  further  assist  the  committee 
In  Its  deliberations,  the  report  Includes  the 
Department's  reconunendations  for  accom- 
plUhlng  the  Identified  management 
objectives. 

Background 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant use  of  the  public  lands  since  the  late 
1800's.  Excessive  and  mismanaged  use  by  live- 
stock, combined  with  other  uses  over  a  period 
of  time,  led  to  the  eventual  passage  of  Fed- 
eral legislative  control  via  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  of  1934,  currently  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) . 

BLM  authorizes  the  use  of  nearly  12  mil- 
lion animal  units  months  (AUM's)  of  forage 
by  3.5  million  cattle  and  4.9  million  sheep  an- 
nuaUy  on  the  public  lands.  Licenses,  leases 
and  permits  numbering  20,400  allow  grazing 
use  of  about  150  million  acres  in  the  Western 
States.  In  addition,  wildlife  and  wild  horses 
and  burros  utilize  forage,  often  in  competi- 
tion with  domestic  livestock. 

Present  condition 
General  rangeland  condition  reached  its 
most  critical  level  at  about  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  Subse- 
quent administration  and  management  of 
grazing  have  slowed  the  rate  of  decline  but 
have  not  reversed  It  except  on  approximately 
25  million  acres  (16  percent)  under  Intensive 
management  and  In  some  localized  areas.  As 


a  result,  over  50  million  acres  (33  percent) 
are  in  poor  or  worse  condition — an  area 
roughly  equal  to  all  the  lands  In  the  State  of 
Utah. 

Present  studies  show  only  28  million  acres 
(17  percent)  of  the  public  grazing  land  Is  In 
satisfactory  or  better  condition  and  135  mil- 
lion acres  (83  percent)  are  producing  less 
than  their  potential.  Because  of  these  con- 
ditions, the  BLM  has  assigned  a  high  pri- 
ority to  correcting  identified  deficiencies  in 
problem  areas  related  to  grazing  use  in  ex- 
cess of  the  recognized  grazing  capacity  and  to 
insure  adequate  supervision  of  rangelands 
within  the  limits  of  currently  available  man- 
agement resources.  Corrective  action  is  being 
taken  Bureauwlde  on  administration  defi- 
ciencies to  insure  compliance  with  the  graz- 
ing regulations  for  NRL's. 

Present  range  condition  is  as  follows: 


Percent 

Acreage  (million). 


Condition  classes 

(cel- 
lent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Bad 

2.0 
3.2 

15.0 
24.4 

50.0 
81.5 

28.0 
45.6 

5.0 
8.2 

Condition  Trends 

With  present  management  capability,  BLM 
will  be  able  to  reverse  the  declining  trend  In 
rangeland  condition  generally  on  only  those 
areas  under  intensive  management. 

Present  range  condition  trends  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Improv-        Static     Declining 
jng  acres         acres  acres 


Percent 

Acreage  (million). 


19.0 
31.0 


65.0 
105.9 


16.0 
25.7 


Public  rangeland  will  continue  to  de- 
teriorate; projections  Indicate  that*  in  25 
years  productive  capability  could  decrease  by 
as  much  as  25  percent — a  decline  that  could 
be  refiected  in  the  possible  loss  of  livestock 
grazing  privileges  resulting  in  local  economic 
disruption.  Other  losses  will  be  suffered  In 
terms  of  erosion,  water  quality  deterioration, 
downstream  fiooding,  loss  of  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation values,  and  decline  in  basic  produc- 
tive capability. 

Stabilization  of  the  basic  soil  mantle  from 
which  all  renewable  resources  are  gener- 
ated is  of  primary  importance  in  manage- 
ment of  surface  use  of  the  public  lands. 
At  present,  only  slightly  more  than  half  of 
the  public  lands  is  in  satisfactory  erosion 
condition.  The  remainder,  over  62  million 
acres,  is  an  unacceptable  condition  because 
of  depleted  vegetation  and  excessive  runoff. 
At  present  management  levels.  It  is  esti- 
mated another  11  to  12  million  acres  will 
deteriorate  to  an  unacceptable  condition  In 
25  years.  As  soil  Is  lost,  the  land's  produc- 
tive capability  and  capacity  to  respond  to 
treatment  declines. 

Management  options 
In  developing  and  advancing  recommenda- 
tions for  correcting  deficiencies  as  requested 
by  the  Senate,  BLM  considered  three  alter- 
native management  options  with  differing 
objectives :  ( 1 )  continuing  the  current  man- 
agement level,  which  may  neither  stop  de- 
cline on  all  areas  nor  result  In  overall  Im- 
provement of  condition  on  the  public  lands; 

(2)  an  Intermediate  level  of  management 
directed  at  stopping  decline  only,  without  at- 
tempting   Improvement   of   condition;    and, 

(3)  a  high  level  which  would  not  only  stop 
deterioration,  but  result  In  substantial  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  range  con- 
dition. 

Comparative  results  and  investments  re- 
quired are  as  foUo>w8: 
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In  millions  of  acres 


Program  level  and  cost 
over  20  yr  ' 


Good  to 

excellent  Acceptable 

range  erosion 

condition  condition 


Wildlife  Livestock 

habitat  forage 

satisfactory  produced 

condition  (million  AUM's) 


Present      management      level 
($216,000,000); 

Condition  now 

Condition  by  2000 

Change  (plus  or  minus) 

Change  (percent) 

Intermediate  management  level 
($443,000,000): 
Condition  now 


27.6 

35.6 

+8.0 

+28.0 


27.6 


75.6 

70.0 

-5.6 

-7.0 


75.6 


59.0 

55.0 

-4.0 

-7.0 


59.0 


13.8 

12.6 

-1.2 

-9.0 


13.8 


In  millions  of  acres 


Program  level  and  cost 
over  20  yi  > 


Good  to 

excellent 

range 

condition 


Wildlife  Livestock 

Acceptable  habitat  forage 

erosion       satisfactory  produced 

condition  condition  (million  AUM's) 


Condition  by  2000.. 

Change  (plus  or  minus) 

Change  (percent) 

gh  management  level  ($578,- 
300,000): 

Condition  now 

Condition  by  2000 

Change  (plus  or  minus) 

Change  (percent) 


48.6 
+21.0 
+75.0 

27.6 

106.9 

+79.3 

+285. 0 


80.1 

+4.5 
+6.0 


75.6 

100.8 

+25.2 

+33.0 


57.2 
-1.8 
-3.0 


59.0 

83.7 

+24.7 

+42.0 


16.0 

+2.2 

+16.0 


13.8 

19.8 

+6.0 

+43.0 


'  Does;  not  Include  ongoing  administrative  costs;  e*.  licensing  billing,  contests  and  appeals,  trespass,  advisory  boards,  transfer,  custodral  supervision,  etc. 


Continuing  at  the  present  level  of  man- 
agement may  limit  condition  improvement 
to  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  public  lands 
and  possibly  limit  the  rate  of  deterioration 
on  the  majority  of  the  NRL's  from  becom- 
ing any  more  serious.  Investment  in  this 
kind  of  a  program  effort  could  show  little 
beneficial  Impact  except  perhaps  slowing  the 
rate  of  deterioration. 

Attempting  an  intermediate  level  of  man- 
agement will  require  a  considerable  Increase 
in  capability  over  the  current  level  and 
analysis  Indicates  the  investment  necessary 
Is  disproportionately  high  relative  to  es- 
timated results  and  benefits.  It  may  be  im- 
practical, if  not  Impossible,  to  achieve  only 
stability  of  condition  without  simultaneous 
Improvement  owing  to  the  nature  of  biologi- 
cal response  to  management  and  treatment. 

The  high  level  of  management  necessary 
to  Improve  range  condition  to  good  or  bet- 
ter, reduce  erosion  to  an  acceptable  level, 
and  maintain  wildlife  habitat  and  wild  horse 
and  burro  numbers  within  a  thriving  ecologi- 
cal balance.  Is  only  slightly  more  costly  than 
the  Intermediate  level  of  management.  Total 
one-time  investment  required  at  this  level 
is  about  $330  million;  annual  ajperatlng  and 
maintenance  costs  after  full  development  is 
about  $33  million.  Preliminary  estimates  In- 
dicate that  annual  benefits  In  watershed 
stability,  additional  livestock  forage  produc- 
tion, and  Improved  range  condition  can  be 
valued  at  nearly  $125  million.  Additional  in- 
tangible results  such  as  enhancement  of 
wildlife  habitat,  reduced  flood  danger,  sav- 
ings on  fossil  fuels,  and  economic  stabiliza- 
tion of  communities  dependent  upon  the 
NRL's  can  be  identified  but  are  not  readily 
susceptible  to  quantification  in  dollar  terms. 

If  either  the  Intermediate  or  the  high 
level  of  range  management  is  adopted  as  a 
program  goal,  the  Bureau's  present  planning 
capability  would  have  to  be  expanded  for 
the  preparation  of  additional  management 
framework  plans  and  allotment  manage- 
ment plans  required  to  develop  the  detailed 
investment  plans  for  Implementation. 

In  summary,  analysis  of  data  shows  that 
range  conditions  are  deteriorating  except  un- 
der Intensive  rangeland  management.  Sig- 
nificant decline  may  continue  under  current 
management.  The  only  viable  solution  for 
significantly  correcting  these  deficiencies  Is 
acceleration  of  the  intensive  management 
and  development  program  to  arrest  deterior- 
ation and  Increase  the  productivity  of  the 
public  lands  for  a  multitude  of  uses. 

Interior  Sets  a  13-Year  Schedule  for  Pre- 
paring Environmental  Impact  Statements 
ON  Grazing  Lands 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  will  pre- 
pare 212  detailed  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments on  150  million  acres  of  public  land  In 
the  West  which  are  available  to  ranchers  for 
grazing  domestic  livestock. 

All  of  the  environmental  statements  are 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  July  1988  under 
terms  of  a  court-approved   agreement  be- 


tween the  Federal  Government  and  a  group 
of  organizations  which  had  challenged  the 
manner  in  which  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
are  being  followed  on  National  Resource 
Lands  used  for  grazing  and  administered  by 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM).  At  issue  in  a  1973  suit  filed  in  Fed- 
eral District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  the  continued  issuance  of  graz- 
ing authorizations  without  the  preparation 
of  environmental  impact  statements. 

The  plaintiffs,  the  National  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  Inc.,  and  five  others  contended 
that  a  general  programmatic  impact  state- 
ment for  the  overall  grazing  program  did  not 
satisfy  NEPA  requirements  because  it  failed 
to  consider  Individualized  "on  the  ground' 
effects  on  local  environments. 

On  December  30,  1974,  Federal  Judge 
■niomas  A.  Flannery  granted  the  plaintiffs' 
motion  for  summary  Judgment,  and  directed 
the  Government  and  plaintiffs  to  work  to- 
gether In  seeking  a  mutually  satisfactory 
schedule  for  the  preparation  of  environmen- 
tal statements  covering  lands  affected  by  the 
livestock  grazing  program. 

The  agreement,  which  Included  the  condi- 
tion that  Federal  defendants  dismiss  their 
appeal  of  the  December  30,  1974,  decision, 
was  presented  to  Judge  Flannery  on  April  24, 
1975.  It  was  approved  by  the  Court  on  June 
18  and  is  now  binding  on  all  parties  to  the 
suit. 

According  to  the  schedule,  only  one  local- 
ized environment  Impact  statement  will  be 
completed  by  July  1976.  This  statement,  to 
be  prepared  on  the  Challls  Planning  Unit  In 
BLMs  Salmon,  Idaho,  District,  will  serve  as 
a  model  for  future  statements. 

During  the  second  through  sixth  years — 
Fiscal  Years  1977  through  1981— the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  will  complete  70  state- 
ments covering  a  total  of  104  million  acres. 
The  schedule  for  this  period  Is  attached. 

From  Fiscal  Years  1982  through  1988,  ac- 
cording to  the  schedule,  the  remaining  141 
environmental  Impact  statements  are  to  be 
completed  at  a  cumulative  minimum  rate  of 
at  least  14  percent  of  that  number  a  year. 

During  discussions  regarding  terms  of  the 
schedule,  BLM  pointed  out  that  one  of  its 
main  concerns  was  how  best  to  coordinate 
the  new  impact  statement  schedule  with  its 
ongoing  administration  of  National  Resource 
Lands. 

By  July  1975.  about  70  percent  of  all  BLM- 
admlnlstered  land,  excluding  Alaska,  will  be 
covered  by  Management  Framework  Plans 
which  Identify  and  describe  general  manage- 
ment guidelines  for  decisions  that  will  affect 
certain  land  areas. 

The  Bureau  noted  that  It  has  spent  some 
$40  million  of  public  funds  over  10  years  to 
develop  and  implement  intensive  range  plan- 
ning and  management  covering  25  million 
acres. 

Within  each  Management  Framework  Plan 
are  many  smaller  areas  for  which  Allotment 
Management  Plans  (AMPs)  have  been  or  will 
be  developed  to  guide  grazing  use  of  such 


lands.  The  AMP  is  not  oriented  only  to  live- 
stock grazing,  but  to  the  total  management 
program  as  well.  Including  wildlife,  water, 
aesthetic  and  other  resource  management 
objectives  that  can  be  achieved  by  manipula- 
tion of  livestock. 

The  Bureau  plans  to  prepare  212  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  to  cover  logical 
groupings  of  AMPs.  The  Bureau  anticipates 
that  a  total  of  about  7,000  AMPs  will  be  de- 
veloped for  public  grazing  lands. 

Under  the  agreement.  BLM  will  not  Imple- 
ment any  Allotment  Management  Plan  after 
June  30,  1975.  before  completing  an  Impact 
statement  covering  such  an  AMP. 

The  environmental  statements  will  discuss 
in  detail  livestock  grazing  activities  and  "all 
reasonable  alternatives"  to  such  present  or 
proposed  grazing  activities. 

Federal  officials  estimate  that  preparation 
of  the  environmental  statements  would  cost 
the  Government  more  than  $55  million  over 
the  13-year  period.  At  present,  no  funds  have 
been  appropriated  or  manpower  allocated  for 
the  large-scale  project. 

Referring  to  the  schedule,  BLM  Director 
Curt  Berklund  said,  "The  Bureau  has  entered 
into  this  agreement  in  good  faith  and  we  ar© 
determined  to  make  every  effort  to  comply. 

"We  are  fully  aware  that  preparation  of 
environmental  impact  statements  solves  no 
problems  unless  they  are  Instrumental  In 
furthering  programs  that  bring  about 
changes  on  the  ground.  It  Is  our  Intention 
that  each  statement  will  become  a  part  of 
such  a  program. 

"Much  of  the  evidence  cited  as  affecting 
the  Court's  decision  came  from  oxir  own 
Bureau  reports  that  were  critical  of  efforts 
to  Improve  the  public  range  over  the  years. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  cannot 
legally  obligate  the  Department  to  do  things 
requiring  future  expenditures  since  appro- 
priations are  made  on  a  yearly  basis  and  the 
agreement  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
court-approved  schedule  deviation  if  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  However,  consistent 
with  the  schedule.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Department  will  request  sufficient  funds 
each  year  to  meet  requirements  to  prepare 
statements." 

Preparation  of  an  environmental  state- 
ment Is  a  time-consuming  process,  requiring 
the  skills  of  experts  In  a  variety  of  social, 
scientific,  and  technical  disciplines. 

Livestock  op)erators  now  hold  about  24,000 
BLM  licenses,  permits  and  leases  to  graze 
stock  on  public  lands.  An  estimated  14  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  livestock  graze  on  Na- 
tional Resource  Lands  at  some  time  In  their 
lives. 

Besides  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  plaintiffs  Included:  the  Ada  County 
Fish  and  Game  League,  Boise,  Idaho;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Public  Land  Users,  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado;  Nevada  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Association,  Carson  City,  Nevada;  Oregon 
Environmental  Council,  Portland.  Oregon; 
and  James  Morgan,  Stevensvllle,  Montana. 

The  Pacific  Legal  Foundation,  Sacramento, 
California,  and  Public  Lands  Covincil,  lac. 
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were  parties  to  the  suit  as  Defendants-Inter- 
venors. 

•  •  •  •  • 

EIS  Ar£as 


FISCAL    TEAS    1977 

State,  name,  and  approximate  acres  In 
thousands ; 

Arizona:  San  Simon,  1,312. 

California:  Sheldon  Game  Range,  547. 

Colorado :  Royal  Gorge,  550. 

Idaho:  Bennett  Hills.  594. 

Montana:  C.  M.  Russell  Oame  Range,  2,998. 

Nevada:  Tonopah,  3,775. 

New  Mexico:  Rio  Puerco,  510. 

Orgeon :  Drewsey,  449. 

Utah:  Hot  Desert,  541. 

Wyoming:  Sandy,  2.534. 

nsCAL   TEAS    1978 

Arizona:  Kofa,  660;  Gerbats,  Mid  Oila, 
1,060. 

California:  Tuledad.  Home  Camp.  662. 

Colorado:  Grand  Junction,  1,471. 

Idaho:  Juniper  Mountain,  397;  Owyhee, 
943. 

Montana : 

Nevada:  Callente.  3,180;  Oenlo.  2.300. 

New  Mexico :  East  Side,  Socorro,  860. 

Oregon:  Ironside,  914. 

Utah:  Canyonlands,  1,129. 

Wyoming:  Seven  Lakes.  Ferris,  650. 

FISCAL    TEAR  1979 

Arizona:  Vermillion,  1,327. 

California:  Red  Mountain,  568;  Kingston, 
1,313. 

Colorado:  Montrose,  392. 

Idaho:  Malad  Hills.  Arbon.  350;  Jarbrldge, 
Saylor  Creek,  3.185;  Little  Lost  Birch  Creek, 
381. 

Montana:  Mountain  Foothills,  1,075. 

Nevada:  Shoshone,  Eureka,  4.086;  Elko 
District,  3.031. 

New  Mexico:  East  Side  RosewelI,J,543. 

Oregon:  High  Desert.  4,510;  K-L,  615. 

Utah:  Great  Basin.  4.866;  Mountain  Valley, 
413. 

Wyoming:    Oreeen  Mountain,  1,243. 

ITBCAL  TZAR  1980 

Arizona:  Rainbow,  Hualapal,  1,221. 

California:  Mountain  Dome,  34;  Turtle 
Mountain,  7,128. 

Colorado:  Little  Snake,  2,561. 

Idaho:  Jerusalem,  11;  Sun  Valley,  243; 
Ellis,  146. 

Nevada:  Reno  Area,  681;  Buffalo  Hills, 
1,298:  Paradise.  2.091 . 

New  Mexico:  San  Juan,  Chaco,  1,080. 

Oregon:  John  Day,  424;  Los  Desert,  283. 

Utah:  Uintah  Basin,  483;  Vermillion,  Es- 
calante,  3,316. 

Wyoming:  Broken  Back,  1,461;  West  Slope, 
602. 

FISCAL  TEAB  1981 

Arizona:  Shlvwlts,  1,384. 

California.  Owens  Valley,  414;  Massacre 
Cowhead.  1,010. 

Colorado:  Glen  wood  Springs,  166. 

Idaho:  Salmon-Snake.  123;  Salmon,  101; 
Boise  Front,  10. 

Montana:  Prairie  Pothole,  1,709. 

Nevada:  Fallon  Area,  2,455;  Ely  District. 
4,078. 

New  Mexico:  Las  Cruces,  2,179. 

Oregon :  Owyhee,  4,792. 

Utah :  Colorado  Desert  Plateau,  4,548. 

Wyoming:  South  Big  Horn,  264;  Dtill 
Knife.  88. 

OPPOBTTTNmES  To  INCREASE  RED  MEAT  PRODUC- 
TION From  Ranges  of  the  U5-A.  (Non- 
Research)    U.S.   Department   of   Agricttl- 

TDRE 

THE    assignment 

The  report  upon  which  this  Executive  Sum- 
mary is  based  was  commissioned  In  December 
1973  by  Robert  W.  Long,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Conservation,  Research  and 
Education. 

A  Work  Group  representing  the  Ave  USDA 
Agencies  In  Conservation,  Research  and  Edu- 


cation was  assigned  to  "prepare  a  USDA  view- 
point on  accelerated  meat  production  from 
rangelands."  The  Group  was  expanded  to 
Include  Economic  Research  Service. 

Objectives  of  the  study  as  defined  by  the 
Work  Group  was: 

"To  present  for  consideration  of  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  on  cost-effective  opportunities 
to  Increase  red  meat  production  from  Amer- 
ica's ranges  by  a  program  of  research,  educa- 
tion, extension  cooperation  and  action,  giving 
consideration  for  environmental  values  and 
contributing  to  rural  development." 

Scope  of  the  assignment  was  modified  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  his  Agency  Heads 
to  a  two-phase  effort. 

Phase  I — Opportunities  excluding  research. 

Preparation  of  recommended  programs  and 
necessary  financial  plans  for  achieving  the 
opportunities  was  not  to  be  part  of  the  Phase 
I  effort. 

I  Phase  II — Research  Opportunities. 
I  Phase  II  Is  to  be  developed  over  the  next 
six  months. 

range  and  demand  for  its  trsE 

Range  Is  all  land  producing  native  for- 
age for  animal  consumption  and  land  that 
is  revegetated  naturally  or  artificially  that  Is 
managed  like  native  vegetation.  Range  em- 
braces forest  lands  that  support  an  under- 
story  or  periodic  cover  of  herbaceous  or 
shrubby  vegetation  available  for  large  herbi- 
vores. 

Rangeland  has  been  defined  as  "land  on 
Which  the  native  vegetation  (climax  or  nat- 
ural potential)  Is  predominantly  grasses, 
grass-like  plants,  forbs  or  shrubs  suitable 
for  grazing  or  browsing  use.  Rangelands  in- 
clude natural  grasslands,  savannas,  shrub- 
lands,  most  deserts,  tundra,  alpine  communi- 
ties, coastal  marshes  and  wet  meadows." 

Range,  consisting  of  grasslands,  shrublands 
and  open  forests,  covers  more  than  one  bil- 
lion acres — 54  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
48  States.  Included  In  these  definitions  are 
sizeable  areas  In  the  humid  portions  of  the 
nation  that  many  would  term  pastures  and 
forage-producing  lands.  Because  of  climate 
and  soil,  rangelands  (grasslands  and  shrub- 
lands)  cannot  grow  cultivated  crops  con- 
sistently year  after  year.  For  the  most  part, 
these  lands  have  no  alternative  for  contrib- 
uting to  food  production  for  man  other  than 
by  way  of  the  grazing  animal.  Yet  they  have 
many  other  values  and  uses  Including  water- 
shed, wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation. 

DEMAND 

Increased  long-range  demands  are  expected 
for  range  forage  as  a  direct  response  to  need 
for  a  sustained  increased  supply  of  red  meat 
at  acceptable  prices  to  consumers  and  rea- 
sonable profits  to  producers.  Supporting  this 
conclusion  are  recent  complex  Interactions 
of  econon[ilc,  political,  and  social  factors  In- 
cluding: world  markets  for  grain,  vegetable 
protein  and  meat;  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit; changing  price  relationships;  energy 
problems  and  fossil  fuel  shortages;  use  of  ag- 
ricultural lands  for  other  purposes;  and  asso- 
ciated factors. 

Given  the  changing  nature  of  the  many 
Interrelated  factors  and  resultant  expected 
Increases  In  demand  for  range,  two,  demand 
estimates  for  range  have  been  developed. 

The  demand  estimates  for  range  are  aimed 
at  year  1985  primarily  but  are  extended  to 
year  2000  because  of  long-range  planning 
needs  and  the  often  lengthy  response  time 
of  range  Improvements  and  management  sys- 
tems. Projections  of  population,  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP),  disposable  Income, 
etc.,  are  the  same  In  both  demand  levels.  Also 
common  to  both  demand  levels  are  such 
range-related  factors  as  amount  of  land 
available  for  range  and/or  other  uses. 

The  low  demand  estimate  results  in  an 
anticipated  Increase  In  range  grazing  re- 
quirements of  18  percent  by  1980  and  of  24 
percent  by  year  1986.  For  this  estimate  to  be 
valid,  many  of  the  economic,  technological 
and  attltudlnal  events  of  the  last  three  years 
must  be  considered  as  temporary. 


The  high  demand  estimate  assumes  a  con> 
tlnulng  and  increasing  preference  for  beef. 
Thus,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef 
continues  to  increase  In  spite  of  increases  In 
beef  price  levels  relative  to  other  foods,  and 
Increases  in  general  food  price  levels  relative 
to  the  1950-1970  period.  However,  large  avail- 
able supplies  of  plant  protein  could  replace 
part  of  the  demand.  The  Increased  consump- 
tion of  beef  m  a  higher  price  situation  is 
possible  since  the  projection  of  increased  per- 
sonal Income  permits  a  higher  absolute 
quantity  of  dollars  flowing  to  food  items. 

The  accumulative  effect  of  assumed  higher 
relative  prices  of  livestock  feeds,  increased 
exports  of  agricultural  products  (grains  and 
soybeans)  and  Increased  production  costs  for 
grains  resulting  from  higher  prices  for  energy 
reduces  the  quantity  of  non-grazed  feeds 
available  for  livestock  and  increases  their 
price.  (An  effect  of  high  grain  prices  on  beef 
feeding  is  Indicated  by  a  40  percent  drop  In 
number  of  cattle  entering  feedlots  in  May 
1974  compared  to  May  1973,  in  spite  of  In- 
creased cow  numbers  In  1973.)  The  rela- 
tive value  of  grazing  increases  In  response  to 
the  overall  demand  for  livestock  products 
and  the  proportion  of  beef  produced  In  feed- 
lets  remains  at  1960-70  levels.  Range  de- 
mand increases  40  percent  by  1980  and  by 
55  percent  by  1985  at  the  high  level. 

RELATED  ISSUES 

The  economy  has  been  expanding  faster 
than  Its  natural  resources  would  permit.  This 
has  shown  up  in  either  sharply  rising  prices 
or  absolute  shortages  of  products  derived  di- 
rectly from  forestry,  agriculture,  minerals 
and  metals,  and  especially  from  energy.  Such 
scarcities,  particularly  in  fossil  fuel,  come  at 
a  time  when  agriculture  and  other  raw  ma- 
terial segments  of  the  economy  are  being 
used  In  world  trade  to  ease  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

Prospects  are  that  Increased  U.S.  exports 
of  grain  and  vegetable  proteins  will  continue. 
These  higher  export  levels,  while  helping 
overcome  the  dollar  deficit,  vtrill  result  In 
lower  domestic  supply,  increased  domestic 
prices  for  these  products,  and  create  a  need 
to  alter  existing  systems  of  meat  produc- 
tion. Including  range  use. 

Several  adjustments  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  expected  continuance  of  higher  feed 
grain  prices.  First,  cattle  feeders  may  Include 
more  forage  in  their  rations,  particularly  If 
cattle  continue  coming  into  the  feedlot  at 
lighter  weights.  This  would  place  a  higher 
demand  on  forages.  Second,  cattle  could  be 
placed  on  feed  at  heavier  weights,  with  the 
result  that  Increased  forage  demands  would 
be  placed  on  both  range  and  cropland  for- 
ages. Thirdly,  a  movement  toward  grass-fat 
cattle  as  a  system  may  become  a  reality  If 
the  prices  of  feed  grains  remain  exceptionally 
high  and  if  consumer  acceptance  of  grass-fat 
beef  can  be  achieved  and  if  changes  of  meat 
grades  could  be  made. 

Feed  grains  now  constitute  the  highest 
proportion  of  total  livestock  feed  require- 
ments In  hlst-ory  and  more  cattle  than  ever 
are  being  fed.  This  Increased  feeding  of  grain 
has  resulted  in  the  highest  inputs  ever  in 
fossil  fuel  energy  applied  to  cattle  through 
feed  grains.  Increased  development  and  utili- 
zation of  range  for  livestock  production  can 
reduce  the  drain  on  future  national  energy 
requirements  for  meat  animal  production. 
Production  of  livestock  on  a  range  basis  re- 
quires lower  energy  Input  from  fossil  fuel 
sources  than  do  production  systems  heavily 
dependent  upon  feed  grains. 

POTENTIAL  OF  RANGE  TO  MEET  PROJECTED 
DEMAND 

Given  a  normal  climate,  capital  to  Invest 
in  available  Improved  range  technology,  rec- 
ognition that  grazing  Is  compatible  with 
other  range  uses,  and  means  for  overcoming 
Inertia,  ranges  of  the  U.S.  can  produce  more 
forage.  These  lands.  Including  eastern  range 
areas,  have  potential  that  is  not  being  used 
at  today's  demand.  They  have  potential  that 


can  help  meet  tomorrows  expected  higher 
demands. 

THE  RANGE  BASE 

Of  the  1.2  billion  acres  of  forest  and  range- 
land,  69  percent  is  non-Pederally  owned  and 
835  million  acres  were  grazed  in  1970.  Thirty 
percent  of  this  grazed  area  was  forest. 

Production  of  grazing  from  ranges  approxi- 
mated 213  million  animal  unit  months  In 
1970.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of  supplying  the 
year-long  forage  requirements  for  about  17 
million  cows,  which  is  about  40  percent  of 
the  beef  cow  population  for  that  year.  Of  the 
213  million  AUM's,  only  14  percent  came 
from  the  Federal  lands,  with  86  percent  from 
the  non-Federal  sector. 

Many  ranges  are  used  as  integral  parts  of  a 
forage-feed  system  that  Includes  cropland 
forages,  Improved  pastures,  hay,  silage,  or 
other  sources  of  livestock  feed  energy.  Moat 
Federal  grazing  lands  compose  part  or  all  of 
a  seasonal  supply  of  forage  for  stabilizing 
ranching  operations  and  rural  agricultural 
communities. 

RANGE  POTENTIAL 

The  range  has  a  potential  that  can  be 
developed  to  ineet  the  highest  predicted 
demand  for  grazing  (426  million  AUM's  per 
year).  This  means  investments  in  improve- 
ments and  management.  Range,  as  a  source 
of  livestock  feeds,  remains  competitive  at  the 
high  demand  levels  in  the  face  of  increasing 
cost  for  range  facilities  because  the  impli- 
cations of  recent  events  cause  marked  in- 
creases in  costs  of  alternative  feed  sources. 
If  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef,  the 
export  of  feed  grains,  and  the  Increased  price 
and  shortage  of  fuels  continue  on  the  trends 
of  the  last  3  years,  the  competitive  cost  posi- 
tion of  range  may  even  Improve  at  the  high- 
er demand  levels. 

Intensive  management  of  all  of  the  avail- 
able range  area  would  result  in  production  of 
566  million  AUM's  and  this  production  could 
be  achieved  within  the  multiple  use  context. 
However,  this  supply  level  exceeds  estimated 
demands.  In  addition,  application  of  inten- 
sive management  to  all  lands  denies  the  exis- 
tence of  differences  in  the  relative  capability 
of  the  many  range  ecosystems,  as  well  as  the 
differences  In  productivity  from  site  to  site 
within  an  ecosystem. 

The  ultimate  production  capacity  of  the 
range  of  1,700  million  AUM's  is  over  8  times 
current  production  (an  estimated  213  mil- 
lion AUM's)  and  4  to  5  times  the  probable 
quantity  demanded.  The  extreme  high  rep- 
resented by  this  estimate  Is  not  an  accept- 
able measure  of  real  capacity.  Achievement  of 
that  ultimate  level  of  output  would  be  very 
expensive  in  terms  of  environmental  Impact 
and  in  the  reduction  of  other  outputs  now 
produced  by  the  same  land.  It  would  result 
only  from  maximizing  livestock  output  upon 
a  large  portion  of  forest  areas  as  well  as 
rangelands,  and  this  is  unacceptable. 

Properly  managed,  most  range  ecosystems 
can  be  grazed  without  undue  stress  on  alter- 
native uses  such  as  watershed  protection, 
wildlife  habitat,  timber  production  and  rec- 
reation. In  the  range  of  competitive  rela- 
tionships between  or  among  these  uses,  prod- 
uct prices  and  rates  of  substitution  would 
allocate  the  uses  of  ranges  to  the  most  profit- 
able arrangement.  To  a  large  degree  these 
uses  may  be  complementary  or  supplemen- 
tary, resulting  in  situations  where  multiple 
uses  have  a  place,  with  no  one  specific  use 
detracting  economically  from  retur.'is  from 
the  other  use  or  uses.  However,  some  ranges 
have  been  allocated  to  non-range  uses,  thus 
placing  more  pressure  upon  a  smaller  pro- 
duction base. 

benefits  and  costs 

A  detailed  and  quantitative  evaluation  of 
a  USDA  range  program  needed  to  achieve  an 
efficient  Increase  in  red  meat  production 
through  the  proper  utilization  of  range  re- 
quires assessment  of  all  beneficial  effects 
(benefits)  and  all  adverse  effects  (costs). 
Many  data  elements  of  such  Information  are 
Qot    now    available.    Listed    herewith    are 


"benefits"  and  "costs"  that  should  be  con- 
sidered : 

Selected  range  benefits  and  costs 
Benefits 

Commodity  and  world  trade:  More  beef 
and  lamb,  More  wool  and  mohair,  Increased 
agricultural  exports.  Improved  balance  of 
trade,  Lower  relative  use  of  fossil  fuels  and 
fertilizer.  Wood  growth  and  water  yield 
maintained.  Lower  total  cost  for  a  given  level 
of  agricultural  production.  Lower  relative 
food  costs. 

Rural  development:  Increased  rural  in- 
come. Increased  rural  economic  activity  and 
development. 

Environmental:  Quality  of  water  main- 
tained, Stream  sediment  loads  not  Increased, 
Wildlife  and  natural  beauty  not  Impaired, 
Improved  condition  of  NFS  ranges. 

Costs 
USDA 
Investments:  NFS  range  (direct  land  Im- 
provements) ,  education,  demonstration. 

Expenditures:  technical  assistance.  Incen- 
tive payments,  cost  sharing. 

State  Agencies 
Expenditures:   technical  assistance. 

Private 
Investments:  Land  (land  improvements), 
livestock,  other  livestock  operation  facilities. 
Expenditures:     operating    costs.    Interest, 
risk. 

recommendations 

with  its  broad  agricultural  responsibilities, 
encompassing  both  direct  relationships  with 
the  agricultural  production  community,  as 
well  as  its  public  land  administration  respon- 
sibilities, the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  key  role  In  the  degree 
to  which  range  can  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental  and  social  well-being 
of  the  Nation. 

Current  world  events,  Including  higher 
long-term  demand  for  red  meat  and  the  high 
input  of  fossil  fuel  for  cereal  crops,  strongly 
suggest  this  is  a  time  of  great  opptortunity 
for  USDA  to  plan  effectively  for  exerting  Its 
responsibilities  in  range.  Long-term  eco- 
nomic, social  and  environments^  benefits 
will  result. 

The  USDA  Work  Group  on  Range  Produc- 
tion recommends  that  full  (USDA)  Inter- 
agency staff  consideration  be  given  to  the 
following  In  aeveloplng  long-range  programs 
that  involve  range  as  herein  defined.  We 
further  recommend  that  USDA  agencies  out- 
side the  area  of  authority  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Conservation.  Research  and  Ed- 
ucation be  consulted  as  their  interests  are 
Involved  and  that  the  effort  be  expanded 
to  other  departments  of  Federal  and  State 
government  as  opportunities  are  recognized. 
The  Work  Group  urges  that  full  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  need  for  sustained  long- 
term  commitments  of  personnel,  facilities 
and  financing  because  of  the  lengthy  re- 
sponse time  of  range  development  and  man- 
agement systems. 

PRioRiry  for  range 

Eliminate  the  disparity  in  USDA  policy 
emphasis  between  range  production  and  crop 
production  and  give  range  a  higher  level  of 
priority  and  emphasis. 

Although  range  has  contributed  greatly  In 
meeting  this  Nation's  needs  for  food  and 
fiber,  emphasis  over  the  past  40  years  has 
been  on  crop  production,  confinement  feed- 
ing of  livestock,  and  Intensive  high  yield  per 
acre.  This  report  indicates  the  real  oppor- 
tunity values  of  range  to  livestock  produc- 
tion. However,  there  needs  to  be  a  shift 
of  emphasis,  of  priorities.  If  the  productive 
opportunity  of  range  is  to  be  realized.  This 
review  suggests  strongly  the  need  to  exercise 
a  higher  degree  of  concern  for  Range.  The 
complementarity  of  range  with  other  sources 
of  livestock  feed  energy,  not  range  as  a  sup- 
plement to  them,  needs  stressing. 


education 


More  fully  utilize  the  Department's  edu- 
cational resources  In  communicating  the  op- 
(Kjrtunities,  technologies  and  values  of  range 
to  producers. 

Know  range  technology  is  not  being  ap- 
plied to  the  extent  possible.  Agencies  of  the 
USDA  should  pool  their  resources  and  Join 
with  appropriate  State  and  other  agencies, 
universities  and  profes'lonal  groups,  such  as 
the  Society  for  Range  Management,  In  sur- 
facing, sampling,  selecting,  and  selling  ex- 
isting range  technology.  The  objective  should 
be  to  get  range  technology  fully  and  ex- 
peditiously Into  use. 

technical  assistance 

Accelerate  technical  assistance  to  all  U.S. 
range  operators. 

Effective  use  of  existing  range  technology 
needs  to  be  extended  both  through  educa- 
tion and  direct  assistance.  Significant  prog- 
ress toward  better  use  of  ranges  has  resulted 
from  assistance  to  private  landowners.  Special 
emphasis  on  assistance  Is  needed  in  the 
South  and  Southeast  where  range  produc- 
tion potentials  are  high.  Little  assistance  has 
been  provided  small  forest  landowners  in 
proper  grazing  of  li'-e-stock  on  their  forest 
areas  toward  the  goal  of  higher  annual  cash 
incomes  and  higher  timber  growth. 

demonstrations 
Establish  a  demonstration  program  on 
public  lands  administered  by  the  Department 
and  on  associated  non-Federal  lands  which 
Incorporates  the  total  knowledge  base  of 
USDA  agencies  and  land  grant  universities 
Into  an  optimum  range  management  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  National  Forest  System,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  land 
base  upon  which  It  can  demonstrate  the  best 
there  is  In  range  management.  These  lands 
extend  through  44  States,  Include  most  of 
the  many  different  range  ecosystems  and  con- 
tain grazed  area  in  36  States.  USDA  agencies 
together  with  State  representation  and  pri- 
vate cooperators  should  pool  their  knowledge 
and  their  resources  and  apply  them  effectively 
on  these  lands. 

Conceivably,  such  demonstrations  could 
serve  as  testing  grounds  for  new  research 
that  has  reached  pilot-scale  testing  level. 
They  could  also  provide  feedback  to  test  the 
validity  of  generally  swicepted  practices.  They 
should  be  tied  to  strong  education  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs.  Successful  demon- 
strations of  sound  range  management  sys- 
tems on  non-Federal  lands  should  be  fully 
utilized  toward  accelerating  acceptance  and 
Installation  of  proven  range  management 
system?.. 

public  land  management 
Establish  range  programs  that  will  enable 
the  National  Forests  and  National  Grasslands 
to    fulfill    their    role    in    meeting    National 
needs. 

The  National  Forests  and  National  Grass- 
lands, about  Ya  of  the  range  land  area  base, 
are  a  fundamental  USDA  tool  for  develop- 
ment of  low-cost  range  forages.  National 
Forest  System  ranges  are  the  most  direct 
tool  for  Investment  In  range  available  to 
the  USDA. 

The  range  resources  of  the  National  Forests 
and  National  Grasslands  should  be  developed 
and  managed  at  levels  at  which  they  are 
economically  and  environmentally  competi- 
tive with  other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
ranges. 

rural  communitt  development 

Foster  rural  community  development 
through   Improving  range  management. 

Hundreds  of  Western  and  Southern  rural 
communities  depend  heavily  upon  cash  flows 
generated  from  livestock  raising  on  a  range 
basis.  An  accelerated  USDA  range  effort  re- 
sulting In  better  range  management,  effec- 
tively applied,  would  mean  more  Income 
and  more  stability  to  these  communities.  In 
addition,  increased  range  production  could 
have  the  desirable  effect  of  slowing  mlgra- 
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tion  of  younger  people  from  these  range- 
oriented  areas.  A  set  of  management  systems 
based  on  business  management  specifically 
developed  for  these  purposes  and  tied  to 
strong  educational,  technical  assistance, 
demonstration,  and  Incentives,  would  be  very 
effective. 

trSDA    MEAT    QUALrTY    GRADING 

Change  the  USDA  meat  quality  grades  so 
that  they  are  not  discriminatory  and  bet- 
ter reflect   consumer  preference. 

Current  quality  grades  favor  grain-fed 
beef  animals  and  make  it  uneconomical  to 
market  grass-fed  beef. 

If  the  fossil-fuel  energy  efBclencles  of 
range  beef  production  are  to  be  fully  real- 
ized, the  meat  grading  system  needs  to  be 
adjusted.  The  nutritional  equality  and 
health-advantages  of  forage-produced  beef 
with  grain-fed  beef  need  to  be  revealed. 

riNANCING  AND  INCENTIVES 

Develop  Improved  financing  and  Incentive 
programs  for  range  operators. 

In  the  main,  Investment  capital  for  range 
improvement  Is  quite  scarce  and  is  limited 
to  the  larger  operators  with  considerable 
equity.  Application  of  range  Improvements 
on  the  scale  necessary  for  meeting  increas- 
ing demands  for  ranges  to  produce  meat  will 
require  government  participation  through 
offering  guarantees  and  appropriate  Interest 
rates  on  loans  of  a  longer-term  nature  with 
built-in  flexible  repayment  schedules. 

Improved  Incentives  or  cost-share  pro- 
grams will  be  an  important  aid  in  assuring 
Installation  of  range  management  systems 
planned  by  the  land  \iser  with  technical  as- 
sistance from  USDA  agencies.  Long-term 
agreements  should  be  favored  over  short- 
term  agreements.  In  addition,  there  is  a  need 
to  establish  the  cost-sharing  or  Incentive  as- 
pects of  Improved  grazing  programs  on  for- 
est lands. 

RANGE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

Develop  and  maintain  a  dynamic  resources 
and  economic  information  base  and  moni- 
toring system. 

Better  information  Is  needed  about  the 
Nation's  range  resources,  their  use,  and  con- 
tributions to  the  total  economy.  The  current 
related  resource  base  and  other  statistical 
and  economic  intelligence  is  not  aggregated 
into  an  efficient  system  reliable  for,  and 
usable  for  long  range  planning.  For  example, 
there  Is  no  national  recurring  Inventory  or 
survey  of  range  resources  such  as  Is  avail- 
able for  forest  resources.  Nor  is  there  a  plan- 
ning system  that  associates  range  with  other 
livestock  production  opportunities  from 
which  alternatives  could  be  derived  for  set- 
ting national  policy. 

1975   Western   Governor's    Conference   on 

AGRlCTTLTtTRE 
REGIONAL     RANGELAND     AND     PASTURE     IMPROVE- 
MENT  PROGRAM ^RANGELAND   DEVELOPMENT 

Co-Chalrmen:  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Francis,  Com- 
missioner, Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
of  Utah;  Mr.  Dave  Smith,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Society  for  Range  Management,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

The  following  report  contains  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  discussions  and  actions  taken 
during  the  "Rangeland  Development  Work- 
shop Session"  of  this  Western  Governors' 
Conference  on  Energy  and  Agriculture. 

PREFACE 

As  we  relate  energy  to  agriculture,  we  are 
prone  to  think  in  terms  of  our  underground 
resources  and  minimize  the  fact  that  our 
surface  land  is  agriculture's  most  valuable 
and  Important  energy  resource. 

This  surface  land  energy  resource  Is  a 
renewable  resource  dependent  on  man's  in- 
genuity and  resourcefulness  to  develop  its 
potential  productive  capacity,  to  provide 
for  the  multiple  needs  of  our  citizenry  in- 
cluding those  essential  products  such  as  food 


and  fiber,  and  other  intrinsic  values  of  life 
Euch  as  recreational  and  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

Of  particular  interest  and  concern  to  the 
Western  States  is  the  fact  that  83 '"o  of  the 
total  land  resource  is  classified  as  rangeland 
which  defined  "includes  those  lands  produc- 
ing native  forage  for  animal  consumption." 

To  get  a  proper  prospective  of  the  vastness 
and  importance  of  rangelands  In  the  Western 
States,  reliable  sources  provide  the  following 
Information : 

There  are  approximately  975  million  acres 
of  land  included  In  the  boundaries  of  the 
Western  States.  Of  this  vast  land  resource 
^^''c.  754  million  acres,  are  classified  as 
rangelands. 

Surveys  show  that  about  50  percent  (377 
million  acres),  are  suitable  for  development, 
wherein  the  production  capacity  could  be 
increased  varying  from  10  to  500  percent  by 
applying  known  and  proven  practices,  pro- 
viding a  reasonable  amount  of  financing  Is 
made  available. 

Unfortunately,  the  task  to  Improve  this 
vast  undeveloped  resource  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  Federal,  State  and  private  lands 
are  substantially  intermingled  In  a  checker- 
board fashion  dependent  on  each  other  for 
m£«lmum  use  potential.  Any  realistic  and 
feasible  development  program  must  result 
from  a  cooperative  effort  and  Input  from 
each  of  the  respective  landlords. 

Such  an  undertaking  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram for  development  of  this  vast  resource 
can  only  be  accomplished  if  sponsored  by  an 
organizational  entity  such  as  the  Western 
Governors'  Conference,  where  each  of  the 
Western  States  has  a  mutual  Interest  and 
involvement. 

The  ground  work  for  placing  into  effect 
a  realistic  and  workable  program  was  insti- 
gated during  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  Agriculture  held  a  year  ago  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year  towards  formal- 
izing the  program. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  work- 
shop session  was  directed  towards  further 
emphasizing  the  Importance  and  need  of 
development  of  western  rangeland  resources. 
Second — To  approve  a  continued  permanent 
program.  Third — To  draft  a  report  and  reso- 
lution to  be  presented  to  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  requesting  their  approval 
and  support. 

The  following  resolutions  as  approved  are 
submitted  as  part  of  this  report. 

Rangeland  Development  Resolution 
rangeland  development  workshop  session! 
1975   western  governors'  conference  on 
agriculture 

Whereas,  the  proper  development  and 
management  of  western  rangelands  Is  vi- 
tally important  to  all  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation. Including  the  rural  family  and  com- 
munity which  depends  on  livestock  grazing 
for  their  livelihood  and  economic  stability; 
the  consumer  who  desires  a  reasonably  priced 
diet  that  includes  red  meat  products;  the 
tourist  and  recreatlonist  seeking  scenery  and 
enjoyable  outdoor  experiences;  the  people 
interested  in  a  healthy,  viable  wildlife  popu- 
lation; and  the  urban  resident  demanding  a 
dependable,  high  quality  water  supply;  and 

Whereas,  western  rangelands  are  one  of 
our  most  Important,  yet  neglected  and  un- 
derdeveloped resources;  this  undesirable 
situation  has  resulted  in  accelerated  soil  ero- 
sion, sedimentation,  and  unproductive  plant 
communities;  and  these  depleted  rangelands 
would  have  more  value  for  all  uses  of  man 
and  grazing  animals  if  developed  to  their 
potential;  and 

Whereas,  ranchers,  range  and  other  man- 
agement specialists  have  proven  that  proper 
range  development  and  management  prac- 
tices can  correct  these  deteriorated  range 
conditions;    plants    desirable    for    livestock 


forage,  wildlife  habitat,  and  watershed  pro- 
tection can  be  economically  doubled  on  many 
western  ranges;  and  this  increased  produc- 
tion and  improved  range  condition  can  be 
maintained  over  time  without  large  and  fre- 
quent inputs  of  energy  and  materials; 

Therefore  let  it  be  resolved,  that  the  dele- 
gates attending  the  Rangeland  Development 
Workshop  Session  of  the  1975  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  on  Agriculture  petition 
the  Governors  to  recognize  western  range- 
lands  as  a  renewable  resource  that  can  con- 
tribute to  solving  current  food  and  energy 
crises.  The  delegates  also  request  that  the 
Governors  assign  a  high  priority  to  the  proper 
development  and  management  of  these  lands- 
and  ' 

Let  it  be  further  resolved  that  the  Gov- 
ernors provide  leadership  in  initiating  a 
program  to  develop  western  rangelands  to 
their  potential  by  increasing  permament  cov- 
er of  desirable  vegetation  for  reduced  soil 
erosion  and  sedimentation,  a  reliable  yield 
of  water,  enhancement  of  a  quality  environ- 
ment, and  Increasing  the  productive  capac- 
ity for  all  rangeland  uses  and  values;   and 

Let  it  be  further  resolved  that  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives  the  Workshop  dele- 
gates strongly  recommend  that: 

A.  Rangeland  development  committees  be 
established  in  each  state  to  Implement,  co- 
ordinate, and  provide  leadership  to  state 
rangeland  development  programs  and  In  de- 
veloping a  coordinated  and  accelerated  range 
Improvement  program  that  encompasses  all 
rangelands  in  their  states  regardless  of 
ownership. 

B.  A  Western  States  Rangeland  Develop- 
ment Committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  each  western  state  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  staffed,  to  provide  leadership  In 
Initiating  coordinated  and  accelerated  range 
educational,  research,  development,  and 
management  programs  that  encompass  all 
western  rangelands. 

C.  Funds  should  be  solicited  from  all  avail- 
able sources  to  accelerate  development  and 
management  of  all  western  rangelands. 
Including: 

1.  Development  of  Private  Rangelands— 
Increased  funding  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  for  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  private  land  owners  for 
development  of  long-term  development  and 
management  plans. 

2.  Development  of  Federally  Controlled 
Rangelands — increased  funding  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest 
Service  (currently  estimated  annual  needs 
are  15  million  dollars  and  11  million  dollars, 
respectively)  to  plan,  conduct  environmental 
assessments,  and  Implement  range  develop- 
ment and  management  programs  on  federal 
rangelands,  and  encourage  and  recognize 
private  funding  on  these  lands. 

3.  Development  of  State  Owned  Range- 
lands — Encourage  State  Land  Agencies  to  in- 
vest a  larger  percentage  of  earnings  received 
from  state  leased  ranges  in  development  of 
these  lands. 

4.  Funding  for  rangeland  development  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  in  such  a  manner 
that  desired  objectives  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  year  1985. 

Whereas,  many  of  the  critical  national 
energy  supply  problems  are  a  matter  of  in- 
complete planning  and  distribution;  and 

Whereas,  the  food  and  fiber  crisis  will 
possibly  become  a  greater  problem  than  the 
energy  crisis  unless  proper  planning  is  In- 
stituted. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  1975 
Western  Governors'  Conference  on  Agricul- 
ture place  equal  priority  on  the  development 
of  range  and  other  food  producing  resources 
as  they  do  on  the  development  of  energy 
resources. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


The  Judiciary 
Clarence  A.  Brimmer,  Jr.,  of  Wyoming,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Wyo- 
ming, vice  Ewing  T.  Kerr,  retired. 


Department  or  State 


RECESS  UNTIL  8  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:07 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday, 
July  24,  1975,  at  8  a.m. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  23,  1975: 

Clarence  A.  Brimmer,  Jr.,  of  Wyoming,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  V. 
Thomas,  resigned,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  April  7, 1976. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  23,  1975: 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  July  23,  1975: 


Walter  J.  P.  Curley,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  b« 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ire- 
land. 

Herbert  J.  Spiro,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Republic  of  Cameroon,  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Equatorial 
Guinea. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
Denis  M.  NeiU,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
national  Development. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  ^pear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  My  people  who  are  called  by  My 
name  humble  themselves  and  pray  and 
seek  My  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways,  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and 
will  forgive  their  sin  and  heal  their 
land. — II  Chronicles  7 :  14. 

O  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  make  Thy  presence  real 
to  us  as  we  live  through  the  hours  of 
these  days.  Pill  our  minds  with  wisdom, 
our  hearts  with  love,  and  our  spirits  with 
the  intent  to  walk  humbly  with  Thee. 

We  are  glad  that  we  are  citizens  of 
this  glorious  land  of  liberty.  Let  no  prej- 
udice, no  violence,  no  ill  will  mar  our 
relationship  as  Americans,  nor  dim  our 
vision  of  a  free  people  living  together 
harmoniously,  working  for  peace  in  our 
world. 

As  we  respond  to  our  President's  call 
for  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  tomorrow 
we  pray  for  a  better  existence  for  all, 
for  strength  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
these  days,  for  wisdom  to  make  sound 
choices,  and  for  gratitude  to  Thee  for 
Thy  goodness  and  Thy  guidance  through 
this  200th  year  of  our  existence  as  a  free 
nation. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  Is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal. stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  560.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6950)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  from  August  1,  1975,  untU  Sep- 
tember 3,  1975;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  555. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

The  official  picture  of  the  House  will 
be  taken  immediately  following  the  first 
quorum  call. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  419] 
Abdnor  Pulton  Matsunaga 

Andrews,  N.C.    Gaydos  Murphy,  N  Y 

Ashley  Gude  Nolan 

Barrett  Harsha  Obey 

Blouln  Hinshaw  Reuss 

Brown,  Calif.      Jarman  Teague 

Burton,  John     Jones,  Ala.  Udall 

Conlan  Kemp  Ullman 

Dellums  Leggett  White 

Dlggs  McKlnney  Wiggins 

Dlngell  Macdonald 

Fraser  Madlgan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  400 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  597  the  Chair 
announced  that  he  has  designated  this 
time  for  the  taking  of  official  pictures  of 
the  House  in  session.  The  Chair  has  been 
advised  that  the  entire  process  will  take 
about  7  minutes  and  the  Chair  would 
request  that  Members  remain  in  the 
Chamber  and  remain  in  their  positions 
during  this  period. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  412,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion physician's  comparability  pay  bill, 
I  inserted  my  card  in  the  slot.  I  under- 
stand my  vote  was  not  recorded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  perma- 
nent Record  to  show  that  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill  had  my  vote  been 
recorded. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
SIT  DURING  HOUSE  SESSION 
TODAY 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  so  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtll  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  625  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  625 

Resolved,  That  dvirlng  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8773)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  all 
points  of  order  against  the  following  provi- 
sions In  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  Rule  •y^rr  are 
hereby  waived:  In  title  I — "Department  of 
the  Interior" — beginning  on  page  26,  line  11 
through  page  27,  line  19;  and  in  title  II — 
"Related  Agencies" — beginning  on  page  39, 
line  10  through  page  42,  line  3.  and  begin- 
ning on  page  45,  line  9  through  line  17. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  -ecognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  625  per- 
mits the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
submit  the  1976  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  action  on  the  House  floor. 

House  Resolution  625  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  provisions 
of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  prohibiting 
unauthorized  appropriations,  are  waived 
with  respect  to  certain  items  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

In  requesting  a  rule  from  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  indicated  that  waivers  were 
necessary  on  the  following  items. 

First.  The  authorization  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (H.R. 
7688)  passed  the  House  on  June  16, 1975, 
but  has  not  ben  enacted  into  law; 

Second.  Tne  authorization  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (H.R.  3474)  passed  the 
House  on  June  20, 1975,  but  has  not  been 
enacted  into  law: 

Third.  The  authorization  for  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  (H.R.  3979) 
passed  the  House  on  June  16,  1975,  but 
has  not  been  enacted  into  law;  and 

Fourth.  The  appropriating  paragraphs 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  also  contain 
certain  legislative  language  which  tech- 
nically would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  waive 
points  of  order  for  lack  of  authorization 
and  legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  total  amount  recommended  in  the 
bill  in  new  obligational  authority  is  $4,- 
090,302,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1,- 
142,810,900  for  the  transition  quarter. 
Also  recommended  are  appropriations  to 
liquidate  contract  authority  totaling 
$237,840,000  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $39,- 
021,000  in  the  transition  period.  The  total 


new    budget    authority    is    $104,732,690 
more  than  fiscal  1975. 

Appropriations  are  also  made  in  the 
bill  for  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Smithsonian  Institution,  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  among 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  resolution  in  order  that  we  may 
discuss  and  debate  H.R.  8773. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy) 
this  rule  provides  for  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order  against  several  provisions  of 
H.R.  8773,  Interior  appropriations  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI.  This  rule  prohibits  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill  and  imauthorized 
appropriations. 

Three  programs  have  not  yet  been 
signed  into  law.  They  are: 

First.  The  authorization  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  found 
on  page  26,  line  11,  through  page  27,  line 
19;  , 

Second.  The  authorization  fdr  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Developmght  Admin- 
istration found  on  page-^,  line  10, 
through  page  42,  line  3;  and 

Tliird.  The  authorization  for  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  found  on  page 
45  line  9  through  line  17. 

Both  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  also  con- 
tain legislative  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8773)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes ;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mc- 
Dade)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THB    COMMITTEE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8773)  with 
Mr.  Flowers  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  wiU  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDase)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consum.t. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  every- 
thing comes  to  he  who  waits.  I  take 
great  pride,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  bringing 
to  the  House  today  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill  be- 
cause a  good  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  worked  on  this 
bill. 

My  good  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long),  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  ,  the  gentle- 
ma. .  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  MunxHA), 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade),  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula)  all  contributed  very  signif- 
icantly and  very  substantially  to  the  ap- 
propriations that  are  included  in  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  had  very  good  staff  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  inadvertently  omitted 
in  my  statement  from  membership  on 
the  subcommittee  the  gentleman  who 
perhaps  has  a  greater  interest  than  any 
of  the  others  in  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan).  That  was 
not  deliberate,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  may 
I  say  that  perhaps  it  Is  in  reply  to  the 
implications  of  what  is  contained  in  his 
additional  views  to  the  committee's  re- 
port where  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  he 
found  himself  working  with  a  great  sub- 
committee, even  though  most  of  them 
were  from  the  East. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, even  though  the  gentleman's 
omission  was  not  intentional,  I  might 
suggest  that  it  was  Freudian  and  some- 
what in  the  same  vein  as  the  gentleman's 
reaction  to  my  additional  views  which  I 
note  are  printed  upside  down  in  the  com- 
mittee print. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  that  that  was 
not  my  doing,  but  I  think  it  is  perhaps 
the  result  of  the  printer's  interpreting 
the  gentleman's  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mike  Kirwan,  who  was 
one  of  the  great  chairmen  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, used  to  call  this  subcommittee 
"America's  Committee"  because  it  deals 
with  America's  national  and  natural 
beauties.  It  deals  with  America's  parks, 
it  deals  with  America's  forests,  its  prai- 
ries, its  purple  mountain  majesties,  to 
use  the  phrase  from  "America  the  Beau- 
tiful," its  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  its  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  all  the  things  that 
make  up  America's  natural  heritage. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  state  of 
America's  heritage,  and  in  short,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  found  in  many  respects 
that  the  condition  of  that  heritage  Is 
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wanting.  We  could  have  appropriated 
much  more  money  under  this  bill.  We 
could  have  appropriated  almost  an  end- 
less amount  for  the  reforestation  needs 
of  the  country;  we  could  have  appro- 
priated much  more  money  for  placing 
the  grazing  lands  and  other  resources  of 
the  country  in  a  condition  that  would 
return  a  much  greater  amount  of  money 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
I  may  say,  Mr.  Chau-man,  that,  try  as 
we  might,  we  were  imable  to  keep  the 
amount  of  appropriations  within  the 
budget.  I  may  say  that  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  additional  views  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Duncan)  ,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  money 
that  should  have  been  spent  over  the 
years  during  which  time  we  were  paying 
lipservice  rather  than  providing  for  the 
resources  as  we  should  have  been  doing. 
This  bill  provides  funds  for  agencies 
that  return  an  estimated  $9.3  billion  in 
revenues  of  various  kinds  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  bill,  therefore,  returns  a 
net  amount  of  $4.1  billion  to  the  Treas- 
ury, so  that  there  is  no  raid  on  the 
Treasury  in  this  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing in  the  committee  that  perhaps  we 
might  have  appropriated  more  funds  for 
our  natural  resources,  but  that  will  have 
to  wait  for  future  years. 

I  urge  the  House  to  take  a  look  at  the 
report  prepared  by  the  committee.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  report.  It  talks  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  grazing  lands  of  our  coun- 
try. The  condition  of  our  Federal  graz- 
ing lands  is  deplorable.  Seventy-nine  per- 
cent of  Forest  Service  grazing  land  is 
in  poor  or  fair  condition.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands  are  in  fair  condition  or  worse 
condition.  This  totals  nearly  175  million 
acres  of  land  in  deteriorated  condition. 

Why?  Because  over  the  years  they 
have  been  overgrazed.  There  has  been 
an  insufBcient  amount  invested  in  these 
lands  to  recondition  them.  However,  in 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
takes  the  first  step  in  a  program  to  pro- 
vide for  a  rehabilitation  of  the  grazing 
lands  of  the  country. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
additional  $967,000  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  $6  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  over  the  administration 
budget. 

This  program  is  intended  to  begin  a 
recovery  program  that  will  bring  the 
public  lands  of  this  country  up  to  proper 
management  standards  and  provide  in- 
creased revenues  to  our  country. 

The  subcommittee  also  believes,  may  I 
say,  that  those  who  use  the  range  land 
should  contribute  a  fair  share  in  main- 
taining them,  and  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  grazing  fees  on  Fed- 
eral lands  be  raised  in  equal  annual  in- 
crements so  that  by  the  1980  grazing 
season,  the  fees  that  are  to  be  paid  will 
be  in  line  with  the  schedule  that  was  pre- 
pared some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  con- 
tinues a  program  of  reforestation,  a  10- 
year  program,  that  was  initiated  last 
year,  over  the  objections  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  reforestation  backlog 
In  the  United  States  is  huge  and  has  been 
growing  over  the  years. 
The  amounts  provided  In  this  bill  by 


the  committee  will  reduce  that  backlog 
and  take  steps  toward  ending  that  back- 
log over  a  10 -year  period. 

The  committee  bill  provides  an  in- 
crease of  over  $20  million  above  the 
President's  budget  request  to  continue 
the  reforestation  program,  for  a  total  of 
$76  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you  pro- 
vides new  budget — obligational—author- 
ity  of  $4,090,302,000  for  the  regular  fiscal 
year  and  $1,142,810,900  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority of  $237,840,000  for  the  regular  fis- 
cal year  and  $39,021,000  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  The  total  of  new  obligation- 
al authority  and  appropriations  to  liqui- 
date contract  authority  is  $4,328,142,000 
for  the  regular  fiscal  year  and  $1,181,- 
831,900  for  the  transition  quarter. 

The  new  obligational  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  exceeds  the  budget  esti- 
mate by  $57,935,000  for  the  regular  fiscal 
year  and  is  under  the  budget  estimate  by 
$22,352,000  for  the  transition  quarter. 
The  bill  exceeds  the  budget  in  appropria- 
tions to  liquidate  contract  authority  by 
$16,407,000  for  the  regular  fiscal  year  and 
$500,000  for  the  transition  quarter.  The 
net  effect  on  fiscal  year  1976  expenditures 
resulting  from  actions  refiected  in  this 
bill  is  an  increase  of  about  $44,000,000 
over  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  review 
some  of  the  major  changes  recommended 
fjy  the  committee.  I  will  refer  to  changes 
in  the  regular  fiscal  year.  In  most  in- 
stances, there  are  corresponding  changes 
in  the  transition  quarter. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

For  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $246,850,000,  an  increase  of  $6  - 
850,000  over  the  budget  estimate.  These 
increases  are  part  of  the  reforestation 
and  rangeland  management  programs 
which  the  committee  has  Initiated.  In- 
cluded in  the  increases  are  $1,370,000  for 
timber  management  and  development, 
$4,000,000  for  range  and  forage  manage- 
ment, $1,000,000  for  soil  and  water  re- 
sources management,  and  $1,000,000  for 
wildlife  management.  In  addition   the 
committee  report  addresses  the  situation 
with  respect  to  three  game  ranges  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  pro- 
posed to  transfer  to  the  sole  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range,  Nev- 
ada,  the  Charles  M.   RusseU  National 
WUdlife  Refuge,  Montana,  and  the  Kofa 
Game  Range,  Arizona,  have  been  previ- 
ously administered  jointly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  committee  is 
disturbed  that  this  decision  was  taken 
without    public    input,    without    proper 
notification  of  the  subcommittee,  without 
adequate  study  by  the  Department,  with- 
out preparation  of  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  and  without  proper  con- 
sideration of  its  impact  on  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system.  The  committee 
believes  the  departmental  decision  was 
shortsighted   and  questionable  because 
the  transfer  would  establish  two  agen- 
cies with  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  national  wildlife  refuge  system. 
The  committee  Is  aware  that  author- 
izing committees  are  now  considering 


legislation  on  this  subject.  The  commit- 
tee has  decided  that  until  the  legislative 
Intent  is  clear,  management  responsibil- 
ity for  these  areas  should  be  vested  as 
before,  jointly  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  BLM  and  the 
committee  directs  that  the  Secretary  not 
transfer  administrative  jurisdiction  over 
these  refuges  to  the  BLM  unless  and 
until  authority  for  such  transfer  is  pro- 
vided by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $18,905,000  for  the  Office  of 
Water  Research  and  Technology.  This 
appropriation  will  provide  for  a  saline 
water  research  program  of  $4,100,000, 
the  amount  provided  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  and  $1,100,000  over  the  budget 
estimate.  The  amoimt  recommended  also 
includes  a  reduction  of  $500,000  in  water 
research  which  the  committee  believed 
duplicated  work  performed  by  other 
agencies. 

The  recommended  appropriation  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  is 
$309,761,000,  an  increase  of  $9,761,000 
above  the  budget  estimate.  The  appro- 
priation will  provide  $175,840,000  in 
grants  to  States  for  recreation  programs 
and  $127,728,000  for  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  for  recreation-related  land 
acquisition.  The  major  increases  over  the 
budget  are  for  newly  authorized  areas 
such  as  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  Cape  Canaveral  National 
Seashore,  and  Great  Dismal  Swamp  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Increases  recom- 
mended for  land  acquisition  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  California  and  Mon- 
tana are  in  areas  where  there  is  heavy 
pressure  for  development  and  where  land 
acquisition  now  will  avoid  higher  costs 
in  the  future. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  $131,213,000,  an  increase  of 
$12,053,000  above  the  budget  estimate. 
Major  increases  for  this  bureau  are 
$2,500,000  for  implementation  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973,  $2,085,000 
for  implementation  of  the  Indian  fishing 
rights  decision  in  Washington — the  so- 
called  Boldt  decision— $7,502,000  for  nec- 
essary construction  and  rehabilitation  at 
national  fish  hatcheries  and  national 
wildlife  refuges,  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  account  to 
accelerate  acquisition  of  wetland  habitat 
for  migratory  birds. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  program  initiated 
2  years  ago  to  transfer  a  number  of  warm 
water  fish  hatcheries  to  State  operation. 
For  the  past  2  years,  the  committee  has 
expressed  its  concern  about  this  proced- 
ure. Specifically,  the  committee  wants 
to  be  sure  that  the  Federal  investment 
in  land  and  capital  equipment  in  these 
hatcheries  is  maintained  and  that  the 
States  which  assume  responsibility  for 
operating  them  have  adequate  budget 
resources  to  do  a  proper  maintenance  and 
management  job.  The  committee  points 
out  that  funds  have  been  included  in  the 
1976  budget  to  continue  operation  of  the 
hatcheries.  The  committee  directs  that 
the  Department  secure  the  approval  of 
the  committee  prior  to  any  transfer  of 
hatchery  operations  to  State  jurisdiction 
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and  prior  to  any  reduction  in  hatchery 
output  for  the  farm  pond  program. 

The  bill  provides  total  appropriations 
of  $307,334,000  for  the  National  Park 
Service,  an  increase  of  $1,897,000  over 
the  budget  estimate.  Included  in  this 
total  are  decreases  below  the  budget  of 
$3,000,000  for  Bicentennial  special  events 
and   $2,000,000  for  recreation   projects 
financed  from  user  fees.  Major  increases 
over  the  budget  for  operation  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  provide  additional 
operating  funds  for  Bicentennial  areas 
such  as  Boston  National  Historical  Park 
and   Independence   National   Historical 
Park  and  for  the  Gateway  National  Rec- 
reation Area  which  provides  recreation 
opportunity  for  millions  of  people  living 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Major  in- 
creases over  the  budget  in  the  construc- 
tion program  provide  for  additional  de- 
velopment work  at  Gateway   National 
Recreation  Area  and  Ellis  Island,  N.Y. 
The  bill  also  provides  an  appropriation 
of  $24,666,000  for  the  historic  preserva- 
tion program,  including  $20,000,000  for 
grants-in-aid  to  States. 

The  bill  includes  appropriations  for 
three    Interior    Department     Agencies 
which    have    important    programs    in 
energy  and  mineral  resources:  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  The  appropriations  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  for  these  bureaus 
will  increase  $31,943,000  over  fiscal  year 
1975;    they    reflect    a    net    decrease   of 
$3,337,000  below  the  budget  estimates. 
Decreases  in  the  geologic  and  mineral  re- 
source surveys  and  mapping  activity  in 
the  Geologic  Survey  are  partially  offset 
by  an  increase  of  $2,606,000  for  offshore 
geologic  surveys.  The  committee  believes 
that  an  accelerated  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasing  program  requires  a  maxi- 
mum effort  in  resource  evaluation  so  that 
a  fair  return  to  the  Government  is  as- 
sured from  the  leasing  of  these  resources. 
Decreases  for  the  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  are  for  pro- 
grams   where    the    committee    believed 
there  was  imnecessary  duplication.  These 
reductions  will  have  no  impact  on  the 
mining  health  and  safety  enforcement 
effort.  For  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  increases 
are  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
mining  research  center  at  Carbondale, 
m.,  and  for  mined  land  investigations 
and  demonstrations  In   the  anthracite 
area.   The  committee  is  aware  of  the 
serious  dispute  between  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  regarding  the  re- 
search  program  for  mine  health   and 
safety.  Such  bureaucratic  feuds  injure 
the  public  purpose  of  the  agencies,  handi- 
capping the  Nation's  miners  and  wasting 
the  public's  tax  funds.  The  committee  is 
sympathetic  to  tl.e  need  to  make  the 
research  program  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  health  and  safety  as  perceived 
by  the  enforcement  personnel  in  MESA 
and    understands   and    appreciates   the 
teclinologlcal  expertise  which  exists  in 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  intolerable 
situation  must  be  corrected   promptly. 
The  committee  expects  to  be  kept  fully 
informed. 

Total  appropriations  of  $727,787,000 
are  provided  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  an  increase  of  $26,551,000  over 
the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  and  a 
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decrease  of  $7,662,000  below  the  budget 
estimate.  Together  with  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  In- 
dian Education,  the  bill  includes  more 
than  $1  billion  for  programs  relating  to 
Indians.  The  committee  has  been  most 
concerned  with  the  complex  problems  of 
the  American  Indians,  so  many  of  which 
have  been  complicated  by  lack  of  fimds. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  Indian  health 
and  Indian  education.  So  many  of  the 
Indian  hospitals  and  Indian  schools  are 
antiquated  and  obsolete  and  need  re- 
placement,  rather  than  piecemeal  re- 
habilitation.  The   committee   was   im- 
pressed with  the  testimony  of  outside 
witnesses  like  the  health  aide  from  Alas- 
ka who  portrayed  graphically  the  loneli- 
ness of  her  installation  and  the  enor- 
mous distances  to  be  serviced  where  com- 
mimication  is  achieved  only  by  means  of 
radio.  Then,  there  were  witnesses  from 
the  Navajo  reservation  who  testified  that 
their  children  must  travel  2  or  3  hours 
to  get  to  elementary  schools  over  roads 
wliich  break  shock  absorbers  and  dete- 
riorate their  vehicles.  Other  witnesses 
described  hospitals  which  were  built  in 
the  1920's  and  which  are  so  ramshackle 
as  to  lose  their  accreditation  for  treat- 
ment  of   patients.   The   appropriations 
recommended  by  the  committee,  which 
granted  the  full  budget  request  in  most 
instances  and  exceeded  it  in  some,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  only  preliminary 
steps  in  dealing  with  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

For  operation  of  Indian  programs.  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  the  bill  provides 
increases  over  the  budget  of  $2,500,000 
for  assistance  to  formerly  private 
schools,  $1,000,000  for  operation  of  the 
Navajo  Community  College,  $2,000,000 
for  operation  of  the  Intermountain  In- 
dian School,  Utah  and  $2,252,000  for  im- 
plementation of  the  Indian  fishing  rights 
decision — the  Boldt  decision.  Decreases 
are  recommended  for  the  direct  employ- 
ment program — $1,000,000— and  the  busi- 
ness enterprise  development  program — 
$1,000,000.  These  decreases  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  $11,095,000  increases  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  Indian  Action 
teams  and  by  the  funds  provided  last 
year  and  this  year  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Financing  Act. 

The  committee  received  extensive  tes- 
timony on  the  serious  situation  with  re- 
spect to  law  enforcement  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. The  problem  is  not  only  one  of 
a  need  for  additional  resources  but  one 
of  coordination  between  the  tribes,  local 
law  enforcement  officials,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials.  There  is  a  $14,305,000 
increase  provided  in  the  bill  for  this  pro- 
gram and  the  committee  is  concerned 
that  these  additional  fimds  be  used  in 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner 
possible.  To  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, overlap  and  duplication  in  law  en- 
forcement should  be  eliminated.  This 
means  that  in  many  instances  the  most 
effective  use  of  law  enforcement  funds  is 
by  contracting  directly  with  the  tribes 
for  their  own  law  enforcement  program 
rather  than  building  up  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  police  force.  The  commit- 
tee understands  that  not  all  tribes  have 
the  capability  to  effectively  and  efficient- 
ly administer  such  a  program;  but  some 
do.  The  committee  directs  that  where 


Indian  tribes  demonstrate  the  capability 
to  administer  a  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram, law  enforcement  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill  be  used  on  a  contract 
basis  with  those  tribes  if  they  so  choose 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  pro- 
posed a  new  formula  for  distribution  of 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds  under  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  public  schools.  The 
committee  imderstands  the  need  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  funds  but 
is  concerned  about  the  serious  disloca- 
tion which  will  result  in  some  States  from 
the  implementation  of  this  plan  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  committee  therefore  directs 
the  Bureau  to  provide  that  no  State  re- 
ceive less  than  75  percent  or  more  than 
125  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  dis- 
tribution in  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  bill  provides  $63,556,000  for  con- 
struction for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. The  $2,156,000  increase  over  the 
budget  estimate  includes  $1,156,000  for 
phase  n  construction  at  the  Riverside  In- 
dian School,  Okla.,  and  $1  million  for  re- 
placement of  the  Chitimacha  Day  School 
in  Louisiana. 

The  committee  has  recommended  de- 
creases below  the  budget  of  $10  million 
for  the  Indian  loan  guaranty  and  insur- 
ance fund  and  $5  million  for  the  revolving 
fund  for  loans.  Information  supplied  to 
the  committee  indicated  that  substantial 
funds  carried  over  from  prior  year  ap- 
propriations will  offset  these  decreases. 
The  full  budget  request  is  recom- 
mended for  programs  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  $2,000,000  for  the 
Guam  Economic  Development  Fund,  an 
increase  of  $1  million  above  the  budget 
estimate.  The  bill  includes  $14  million 
for  American  Samoa,  $81  million  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
$10,000,000  for  the  Micronesian  Claims 
Fund,  and  $2,270,000  for  an  ex  graUa 
payment,  Bikini  Atoll. 

The  bill  provides  $30,895,000  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  a  decrease  of 
$6,440,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 
The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  re- 
viewed not  only  the  regular  budget 
justifications  but  also  additional  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  Department.  The 
committee  found  several  instances  where 
offices  appeared  to  be  overstaffed,  dupli- 
cative of  other  offices,  or  serving  no  use- 
ful purpose  and  has  recommended  cor- 
responding decreases  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  these  offices.  In  addition,  the 
committee  has  recommended  no  appro- 
priation for  the  special  foreign  currency 
program.  The  committee  believes  that 
in  times  of  budgetary  constraint,  the 
programs  funded  by  this  appropriation 
are  of  relatively  lower  priority  in  com- 
parison to  other  programs  funded  in  the 
bill. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
total  appropriation  of  new  obllgational 
authority  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  of 
$516,842,000,  an  increase  of  $38,308,000 
above  the  budget  estimates.  In  addition, 
$117,859,000  in  appropriations  to  liqui- 
date contract  authority  is  recommended 
for  the  road  construction  program,  an 
increase  of  $9,634,000  over  the  budget 
estimate.  The  major  increase  for  the 
Forest  Service  Is  in  the  forest  protection 
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and  utilization  appropriation.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  increases  over  the  budget 
are  part  of  the  reforestation  and  range- 
land  management  programs  initiated  by 
the  committee.  Specifically,  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  an  increase  of  $967,- 
000  for  rangeland  management,  $20,687,- 
000  for  reforestation,  $3,372,000  for  State 
and  private  forestry  cooperation,  and 
$2,744,000  for  urgently  needed  forest  re- 
search. The  bill  also  provides  an  increase 
of  $2,143,000  over  the  budget  for  various 
construction  projects,  most  of  which  will 
provide  for  additional  recreation  facili- 
ties in  national  forests.  Finally,  the  bill 
includes  an  increase  of  $9,600,000  over 
the  budget  estimate  for  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  for  a  total  1976  appro- 
priation of  $20  million.  When  combined 
with  the  estimated  carryover  from  cur- 
rent appropriations,  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately $27  million  available  for  the 
YCC  program  in  the  summer  of  1976. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  considering 
issuing  oil  and  gas  leases  for  125,000 
acres  of  the  250,000  acres  in  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest,  HI.,  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive, first-come  first-served  basis  con- 
tending that  these  lands  are  not  within 
a  known  geological  structure,  as  defined 
under  the  mining  laws.  The  testimony 
before  the  committee  disclosed  con- 
troversy concerning  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  resources  within  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest. 

The  committee  believes  that  oil  and 
gas  resources  within  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest  should  be  leased  under  a 
competitive  leasing  system  because  there 
is  oil  and  gas  production  on  private  lands 
in  close  proximity  to  the  forest.  For  that 
reason  leasing  in  the  Shawnee  should 
take  place  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  committee  has  included  language 
in  the  biU  to  prohibit  expenditure  of 
funds  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  for  the  noncompetitive 
leasing  of  oil  and  gas  resources  on  Fed- 
eral lands  within  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest.  The  committee  is  fully  aware  of 
the  important  role  the  Shawnee  and 
other  national  forest  lands  can  play  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  energy  and  mineral 
crises,  but  the  committee  does  not  want 
a  giveaway  of  public  resources.  The  pro- 
hibition on  noncompetitive  leasing  is  in- 
tended to  insure  a  reasonable  return  to 
the  public  for  the  resources  leased  in 
the  Shawnee.  This  same  standard  for 
protecting  the  public  Interest  should  be 
applied  to  other  comparable  areas. 

For  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  the  bill  provides 
an  appropriation  of  $433,669,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $7,994,000  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  increase  will  provide  for  an 
accelerated  program  in  oil  and  gas  re- 
covery research. 

The  annual  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram has  passed  the  House  but  final  con- 
gressional action  Is  not  yet  complete. 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  Non-nuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
(Public  Law  93-577)  required  a  review 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  energy  re- 
search program  and  the  development  of 
a  national  program  by  June  30,  1975. 
That  plan  is  presently  being  considered 
by  the  administration  and  recommenda- 
tions will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
Including    recommendations    for   addi- 


tional funding  in  some  areas.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  uncertainty  which 
currently  exists  with  respect  to  the  con- 
gressional and  the  administration  pro- 
gram for  energy  research,  and  has  there- 
fore recommended  an  appropriation 
which  is  fairly  close  to  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  its  Jan- 
uary budget  submission.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  there  will  be  upward  ad- 
justments in  many  of  these  programs, 
but  beUeves  that  it  is  prudent  at  this 
time  to  wait  until  there  is  further  action 
by  both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

There  are  presently  nine  pilot  plants 
operating  or  under  construction  which 
test  various  technologies  for  converting 
coal  to  alternative  fuels  such  as  synthetic 
coal  and  gas.  These  plants  represent  the 
fruition  of  many  years  of  work  begim  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research.  The  funding  for  most  of  these 
plants  has  been  shared  with  the  indus- 
try, usually  one-third  industry  and  two- 
thirds  government.  Based  on  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  operation  of  these 
plants,  we  are  now  ready  to  move  to  the 
next  stage,  the  demonstration  plant.  At 
this  stage  there  will  be  larger  industry 
contributions  to  the  costs — at  least  50 
percent.  Funds  in  fiscal  year  1975  pro- 
vided for  the  preliminary  design  of  a 
demonstration  plant  for  the  production 
of  a  synthetic  liquid  fuel.  A  contract  has 
already  been  awarded  for  this  purpose. 
Funds  recommended  in  fiscal  year  1976 
will  continue  the  pilot  plant  operations, 
provide  for  additional  conceptual  design 
of  the  liquid  fuel  demonstration  plan, 
and  provide  for  initial  conceptual  design 
of  high  Btu  and  low-Btu  gas  demonstra- 
tion plants.  In  addition,  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  long  lead  time  equipment  pro- 
curement for  the  first  liquid  fuel  demon- 
stration plant.  The  objective  of  this  total 
program  is  to  have  the  technology  so  that 
full  scale  commercial  plants  can  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  early  1980's  and  to  provide 
at  least  1  million  barrels  per  day  equiv- 
alent of  synthetic  fuels  capacity  by  1985. 
The  committee  appreciates  very  much 
the  importance  of  energy  conservation  as 
a  part  of  the  solution  to  our  total  en- 
ergy problem.  The  committee  is  aware 
of  the  limited  funding  of  energy  con- 
servation research  proposed  in  the  Jan- 
uary budget  submission  for  ERDA.  The 
end  use  energy  conservation   research 
program  in  jmrticular  is  a  new  program 
and   an   Important   program,   but   the 
committee  believes  that  the  growth  and 
ultimate  size  of  the  program  must  be 
consistent   with    prudent   mansigement 
and  adequate  program  planning.  The 
presentation  by  ERDA  witnesses  to  the 
committee  was  totally  inadequate.  There 
appeared  to  be  insufficient  analysis  of 
the  anticipated  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram and  how  those  objectives  were  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished.  In  addition, 
there  appeared  to  be  insufficient  coor- 
dination between  this  program  and  other 
energy   conservation    programs    in    the 
Federal  Government.  The  committee  did 
not  feel  warranted  in  approving  substan- 
tial increases  based  on  faith  rather  than 
fact. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  additional 
program  planning  and  analysis  has  been 
imdertaken  since  the  hearings  and  that 


the  new  administration  program  for  en- 
ergy research  will  propose  additional 
funds  for  conservation  research.  The 
committee  recommends  the  entire  budget 
estimate  for  this  program  contained  in 
the  January  budget  and  will  consider 
additional  appropriations  when  estimates 
are  received  from  the  administration  and 
additional  hearings  are  held. 

The  bill  provides  an  appropriation  of 
$98,388,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
substantially  below  both  the  1975  ap- 
propriation and  the  budget  estimates 
which  include  a  phaseout  of  the  petro- 
leum allocation  program.  The  committee 
understands  that  the  Congress  will  make 
significant  changes  to  the  administra- 
tion's energy  program.  Including  the 
probable  extension  of  the  petroleum  al- 
location program.  However,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  congressional  energy  pro- 
gram is  not  now  clear.  The  committee 
imderstands  that  additional  funds  will  be 
required  as  new  programs  are  created 
and  existing  programs  are  changed  as  a 
result  of  congressional  action.  The  com- 
mittee believes,  however,  that  it  is  pru- 
dent at  this  time  to  wait  until  congres- 
sional action  is  completed  so  that  the 
exact  requirements  can  be  determined. 
It  is  virtually  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
total  appropriation  for  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  will  be  somewhat 
higher  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Although  the  committee  is  aware  of  the 
strong  support  of  the  States  for  the  pro- 
gram under  which  the  States  are  reim- 
bursed for  their  expenses  in  carrying  out 
energy  programs,  it  wishes  to  point  out 
that  the  authorization  for  this  program 
is  for  reimbursements  to  States  for  their 
assistance  to  the  administrator  In  carry- 
ing out  Federal  energy  programs.  It  is  not 
a  State  grant  program  and  there  is  cur- 
rently no  statutory  authority  for  a  State 
grant  program.  This  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration Act  at  a  time  of  an  earlier  energy 
emergency.  When  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  allocated  the  $10,000,000 
provided  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  it 
made  it  clear  to  the  States  that  "similar 
funds  may  not  be  available  next  year  and 
the  program  planning  should  take  this 
into  account."  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended $5,000,000  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1976,  a  reduction  of  $5,000,000 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  imderstands  the  im- 
portance of  energy  conservation  as  a  part 
of  the  solution  to  our  total  energy  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  energy  conservation  actions 
are  the  principal  short-term  solution  to 
the  energy  supply  situation.  The  commit- 
tee is  not  convinced,  though,  that  the 
kinds  of  programs  described  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  witnesses  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  will  result  in  the 
progress  which  must  be  made  in  energy 
conservation.  Furthermore,  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned  that  there  is,  or  poten- 
tially might  be,  overlap  and  duplication 
between  the  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  The  com- 
mittee has  made  the  reductions  in  the 
energy  conservation  program  identified 
above  in  the  belief  that  the  substantial 
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funds  remaining  will  provide  an  adequate 
program  in  this  area. 

The  blU  provides  $316,775,000  for  the 
programs  of  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
The  budget  estimate  for  the  Indian 
Health  Service  for  fiscal  year  1976  pro- 
vided an  increase  of  $17,896,000  over  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
committee  has  recommended  the  full  re- 
quest with  the  exception  of  the  uniform 
10  percent  reduction  for  GSA  space.  In 
addition,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended $5,776,000  over  the  budget  to  ac- 
celerate the  important  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Service.  Only  stringent  budg- 
etary considerations  restrained  the  com- 
mittee from  recommending  additional 
amounts  above  the  budget.  Moreover, 
this  entire  subject  is  being  reviewed  by 
the  appropriate  authorizing  committees 
and  by  the  American  Indian  Policy  Re- 
view Commission. 

The  committee  notes  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  improving  the  overall  health 
of  the  American  Indian  population. 
Nonetheless  tremendous  needs  still  exist 
Life  expectancy  for  Indians  is  6  years 
below  the  national  average;  the  infant 
death  rate  after  the  first  month  of  life 
Is  twice  the  national  average;  alcoholism 
continues  to  be  a  serious  problem  In 
addition,  only  14  of  the  51  Indian  Health 
Service  hospitals  have  been  built  since 
1955  and  the  cost  of  putting  these  hos- 
pitals into  acceptable  condition,  or  re- 
placing them.  Is  between  $250  million 
and  $300  million.  Only  25  hospitals  are 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Hospital  Accreditation,  only  12  hospitals 
meet  the  fire  and  safety  codes  in  the 
States  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  bill  also  provides  $57,055,000  for 
the  Indian  education  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $15,000,000  over  the  budget  estimate 
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attributable  largely  to  the  Increased 
number  of  Indian  children  identified  as 
being  eligible  for  this  program. 

The  committee  has  recommended  re- 
ductions which  total  $5,357,000  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Under  salaries 
and  expenses,  the  committee  has  allowed 
requested  increases  which  relate  to  in- 
creased operating  costs  of  the  Smithso- 
nian museimis  and  to  the  increased  visi- 
tation to  these  museums  expected  during 
the  Bicentennial.  The  reductions  below 
the  budget  estimates  are  primarily  for 
requests  relating  to  additional  support 
staff  for  scientists  not  specifically  related 
to  the  Bicentennial.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes a  reduction  of  $1,160,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  for  construction  and  im- 
provements.  National   Zoological   Park 
The  $8,390,000  provided  in  the  bill  will 
continue  the  modernization  and  renova- 
tion program  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  third  major  reduction  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  $2,000,000  for  the 
special  foreign  currency  program.  The 
committee  recommends  no  appropriation 
for  this  program  because  these  research 
projects  are  of  lower  priority  relative  to 
the  other  programs  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  other  programs  in 
this  bill.  In  addition  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  $1,000,000 
proposed  in  the  budget  for  the  salvage 
of  archeologlcal  sites  on  the  Island  of 
Philae,   Egypt,   a  cooperative  program 
with  UNESCO,  can  be  legally  obligated. 
Public  Law  93-559  places  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  sup- 
port   UNESCO    directly    or    indirectly. 
Therefore,  although  the  committee  be- 
lieves this  project  to  be  a  highly  worthy 
one,  it  has  recommended  no  funds  for  it 
The  bill  provides  $169,910,000  for  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  an  increase  of  $10,627,000 
over  fiscal  year  1975  and  a  decrea.se  of 
$5,090,000   below   the   budget   estimate. 


The  amotmt  recommended  in  the  bill 
will  provide  $79,500,000  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  $79,500,000 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. The  committee  believes  that 
the  Foundation's  programs  and  efforts 
have  greatly  contributed  to  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  values  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  throughout  the  Nation.  These 
values  can  be  translated  into  tangible 
terms:  Into  more  jobs  in  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic travail.  Into  more  pleasure  for  in- 
creasing audiences,  and  into  more  par- 
ticipation and  involvement  by  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  But  these  valves  are 
also  related  to  our  growth  as  a  mature 
nation  which  recognizes  the  importance 
of  its  talented  artists  and  its  growing 
cultural  heritage.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  endowments  served  as  signifi- 
cant catalysts  to  foster  this  growth  and 
especially  In  these  times  to  encourage 
much  needed  private  support,  and  to 
maintain  a  momentum  of  progress. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  blU  pro- 
vides $9,000,000  for  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration. 

Citizens  throughout  the  land— from 
villages  and  hamlets  and  towns  and  cities 
and  States — have  urged  proper  recogni- 
tion of  this  Nation's  Bicentennial  anni- 
versary. The  committee  has  responded  to 
this  petitioning  by  recommending  ade- 
quate funds  for  an  historic  commemo- 
ration. The  reduction  of  $1  million  in 
the  agency's  request  should  not  diminish 
or  dull  the  administration's  effectiveness 
in  providing  programs  which  will  high- 
light the  birthday  celebration  in  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  summarizes  the 
major  actions  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  this  bill.  I  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  comparative  statement 
of  new  budget— obligatlonal— authority 
for  1975,  the  budget  estimates  and  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  for 
1976  and  the  transition  period: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  NEW  BUDGET  (OBtlOAT.ONAL,  AUTHOR.TV  POR  ,975  -D  THE  BUOOET  ESTIMATES  ANO  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  .N  THE  B.tL  POR  .976  AND  THE  TRAN. 
, ol  I  lUN  PERIOD  ^ 


Afency  and  item 
0) 


Bill  compared  with 


New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority 

appropriated, 

"1/5  (enacted 

to  date) 

(2) 


19 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligatlonal) 

authority  1976 

and  the 

transition 

period  > 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority 

recommended 

in  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority,  1975 

(5) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligatlonal) 

authority,  1976 

and  the 

transition 

period 

(6) 


TITLE  l-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Land  and  Water  Resources 

Bureau  of  Und  Management 

Management  of  lands  and  resources 

Transition  period + '$175,886,000 

Construction  and  maintenance "" 

Transition  period.  — 6,725,000 

'"''TrS.^S*"'™''''"'"^'"'"^''"''''''"'^'"''^'^^  mom 

°"*??a:;5mSn';!?r  *''"• """'  <'"^««"«i^^p^priation-if  >iiii^:::::::;::::::::::::::< ^^^-^ 


Totol,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


$186, 989, 000 

57,  380,  000 

9,061,000 

2, 238,  000 

(4, 683, 000) 

(1,121,000) 

38,  200,  000 

10,  200, 000 

5,  450, 000 

600,000 

300,000 

100,000 


Transition  period t 225,240,000 


Office  of  Water  Research  and technoioiy 


r 


240, 000. 000 
70, 518, 000 


Salaries  and  expenses. 

Transition  period '""I!"]"" 19,792,000 


Total,  land  and  water  resources  '" 

Transiton  period [[ • 245,032,000 


» 18, 327, 000 
4, 516, 000 


258,327,000 
75,034,000 


"f^'S^P         +«7,953,000  +$6,850,000 

59.092.000  +1  712  000 

9,061,000  +2,336,000 

2,238,000  .. 

(4,683,000)       (+6i3,'666)(i;::;:'; ::) 

(1.121,000)( )?  ) 

38,200.000  

10,200,000  

5,450,000  '+1,263,000 

600,000  .  

300,000                  +58,666  '  "      '"" 

100,000  ['[[""["["l^ 

246,850,000        +21,610,000  +6,850,000 

72.230.000- +1,712,000 

18,905.000               -887,000  +578,000 

4.411.000 -105,000 

265, 755, 000          +20, 723, 000  +7,428,000 

76.641,000 +i;607,000 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority 

appropriated, 

1975  (enacted 

to  date) 

(2) 


New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority 

recommended 

in  bill 

Bill  compared 

Mith 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligatlonal) 

authority  1976 

and  the 

transition 

period  > 

New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority,  1975 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligatlonal) 

authority.  1976 

and  the 

transition 

period 

(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Transition  period.. 


$5, 380, 000 


$5, 645, 000 
1,411,000 


$5,912,000 
1,478,' 000 


+$532,000 


Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 


Appropriation  of  receipts  (indermlte). 
Transition  period 


307,492,000 


300, 000, 000 
75,000,000 


309,761,000 
75, 488, 000  . 


+2, 269, 000 


U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Resource  management 

Transition  period.. 

Construction  and  anadromous  fish 

Transition  period 

Migratory  bi  rd  conservation  account  (definite,  repayable  advance). 

Transition  period 


103, 798, 000 
""f4,'397","666" 

'""i."6oo,'6ob' 


112,433,000 

27.038,000 

6,  727, 000 

1,060,000 


115,984,000 
27, 389, 000 
14, 229, 000 

1.060,000  . 

1, 000. 000  . 


+12.186,000 

'""-i68,666' 


Total,  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Transition  period 


119, 195, 000 


119.160.000 
28.098.000 


131.213,000 
28. 449, 000 


+12,018.000 


National  Park  Service 


Operation  of  the  national  park  system 

Transition  period 

Planning  and  construrtion 

Transition  period. 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority) 

Transition  period 

Preservation  of  nistoric  properties 

Transition  period 

Planning,  development  and  operation  of  recreation  facilities  (indefinite,  special  fund). 

Transition  period 


220, 138, 000 
"66,412,' 666' 


(26,026,000) 
.) 


24,  476, 000 

'ii,'9o'6,666' 


240,121,000 

240,  413, 

74,  485, 000 

74, 022, 

22, 800, 000 

26,  255, 

6, 000,  000 

7,100, 

(38,820,000) 

(46. 093, 

(9,  400,  000) 

(9,900, 

24,516,000 

24.666, 

6,  040,  000 

6, 040, 

18,000.000 

16. 000. 

5,000.000 

4, 000. 

000 
000  .. 
000 
000  .. 
000) 
000)(. 
000 
000  .. 
000 
000  .. 


+20,275.000 
■  "-34."i57.'666' 

'(+26.667,606) 
) 

+190,000 


+1,000,000 


Total,  National  Park  Service. 
Transition  period 


316,926,000 


305. 437, 000 
91, 525, 000 


307, 334, 000 
91, 162, 000  . 


-9,592,000 


Total.  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 
Transition  period... 


748,993,000 


730, 242. 000 
196. 034. 000 


754, 220, 000 
196, 577, 000 


+5,227,000 


Energy  and  Minerals 
Geological  Survey 


Surveys,  investigations,  and  research. 
Transition  period. 


«  254. 146, 000 


268, 259, 000 
67, 200, 000 


265. 065, 000 
66. 425, 000 


+10,919,000 


Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Transition  period.. 


67, 913, 000 


79, 500, 000 
20,600,000 


76. 136, 000 
20,035,000 


+8, 223. 000 


Bureau  of  fiAines 


Mines  and  minerals... 
Transition  period  . 


>  133, 807, 000 


143,  387. 000 
35,  700, 000 


146,608.000 
36,  505. 000 


+12.801,000 


Total.  Energy  and  Minerals. 
Transition  period 


455, 866. 000 


491, 146, 000 
123, 500, 000 


487, 809, 000 
122.965,000 


+31. 943, 000 


Indian  Affairs 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


Operation  of  Indian  programs 

Transition  period 

Construction 

Transition  period 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority). 

Transition  period 

Indian  loan  guaranty ^nd  insurance  fund 

Transition  period 

Revolving  fund  for  loans : 

Transition  period 

Alaska  native  fund 

Transition  period 

Trust  funds  (definite) 

Transition  period 

Trust  funds  (Indefinite) 

Transition  period 


485, 932, 000 
"H  8041666' 


(59, 500, 000) 
-) 


20, 000. 000 

■38.'666,'666' 
'76.'666,'666' 
"'3,666,' 666' 
"i9,"566,666' 


•  537, 849, 000 

173,186,000 

61,400,000 

13,550,000 

(66,  705, 000) 

(28,  000, 000) 

20, 000, 000 


543,031,000          +57,099,000 
174,474,000  

63. 556, 000  -1. 248, 000 

13,550,000  . 
(66,  705. 000) 
(28, 000, 000)  ( 

10,000,000  -10.000,000 


(+7. 205. 000) 


\t 


12,000,000 


7,000,000 


-31,000,000 


70,000,000 
40, 000, 000 

3,000.000 

750,000 

31,200,000 

8,298,900 


70,000,000 
40,000,000 

3,000,000 

750,000 

31,200,000 

8,298,900 


+11,700,000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Transition  period 


701,236,000 


735,449.000 
235. 784,900 


727,787,000 
237,072.900 


+26,551,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


+$267,000 
+67. 000 


+9, 761, 000 
+488, 000 


+3, 551, 000 

+351,000 

+7,  502, 000 


+1, 000, 000 


+12.053,000 
+351.000 


+292.000 

-463, 000 

+3, 455, 000 

+1,100,000 

(+7,273,000) 

(+500, 000) 

+150,000 


-2, 000. 000 
-1.000.000 


+1,897,000 
-363, 000 


+23, 978, 000 
+543, 000 


-3, 194, 000 
-775,000 


-3, 364, 000 
-565. 000 


+3.221.000 
+805. 000 


-3,337,000 
-535, 000 


+5,182,000 
+  1.288,000 
+2. 156, 000 


-10.000.000 

■■-5,"  666,"  666' 


-7,662,000 
+1.288.000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1975  AND  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1976  AND  THE  TRAN 
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Aiency  ind  item 
(1) 


Bill  compared  with 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

appropriated, 

1975  (enacted 

to  date) 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority  1976 

and  the 

transition 

period  ■ 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  1975 

(5) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(oDilgational) 

authority,  1976 

and  the 

,  transition 

period 


Territorial  Affairs 


(6) 


I 


$15,350,000 
"4,452,660" 


.J       -»_^       ..      .                  Office  of  Territorial  Aflaifs 
Administration  of  territories 

Transition  period ..[ 

Paymente  to  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and' PuertoRico  (indefinite) 

Transition  period 

Permanent  appropriation  (special  fund).........'.'." 

Transition  period 

Transferred  from  other  accounts  (special  fun(0-™ /«7i;  nnn\ 

Transition  period...  "" ,  (875,000) 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands ^ KQ'™'nnn 

Transition  period 69,750,000 

Micronesian  claims  fund.  Trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Tsiands 

Transition  period " 

Ex  gratia  payment.  Bikini  Atoll IIIIII^1""IIIIIIII 

Transition  period — — -.  - 


-(- 


(625,000) 


1,400,000 


$15,000,000 
3,800,000 


(600,000) 

(185, 000) 

(975, 000) 

(253, 000) 

81,000,000 

15,100,000 

10,000,000 

8,600,000 


$16,000,000 
3,800,000 


+$650,000 
'-"4,"452,666"II 


+$1,000,000 


(600,000)  (-25,000)( ] 

(185,000)( ....)(  { 

(975,000)  (+100,000)(.... ) 

(253,000)(.. ( < 

81,000,000  +11,250,000  

15,100,000 

10,000,000         +8,666,666         

8,600,000 

2, 270, 000  +2, 276, 666       ' "  '+2,"276,'666' 


Total,  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs on  o«  nnn 

Transition  period l[" 90,952,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 


Secretarial  Offices 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 


Office  of  the  Secretary 


106, 000, 000 
27,500,000 


109, 270, 000 
27,500,000 


+18, 318, 000 


+3,270,000 


'11,082,000 


12,014,000 
2, 727, 000 


11,143,000 
2,626,000 


+61,000 


-871,000 
-101,000 


Salaries  and  expenses ,„  ,,.  „„- 

Transition  period ' 19,839,000 

Departmental  operations """ Tin'cia'mA" 

Transition  period " 10,618,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency 'procrani) 
Transition  period 


192,000 


Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary ^  v)  uo  nim 

Transition  period """iriri"."irirlll 30,649,000 

Total,  Secretarial  Offices.. 


21, 343, 000 

4, 850, 000 
14, 278, 000 

2,920,000 

1,714,000 

100,000  .... 


18, 514, 000 
4, 150, 000 

12,381,000 
2,445,000 


-1,325,000 
"+i,"763,"666" 
'""-192,666' 


-2, 829, 000 
-700,000 

-1,897,000 
-475,000 

-1,714,000 
-100,000 


37,335,000 
7,870,000 


30, 895. 000 
6,  595, 000 


+246,000 


-6,440,000 
-1,275,000 


Transition  period --.'""""I"frrr.".'"""""II""Z 41,731,000 

Tyansmon  "^^U' <""'«'*'«""')  *"*<'"*>-  Department  of  the  Inferior 2,283,810,000 

Consisting  of—  ^^^^^^^^"^^^^^ 

Appropriations I  2  283  8in  nnn 

Transition  period....  ^ i.im.SlO.OW 

Definite  appropriations Illllllllllllllliril ?i'M7'M7'non^ 

Transition  period tl,  89/,  837, 000) 

Indefinite  appropriations '....'..'.'.'.'. " /woMnrns 

Transition  period  t«5,973,0C0) 

Memoranda—  " 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority fim  mc  nnn\ 

Transition  period H»,59b,000) 

^"authSfiu'*"'*^**  ^°^''*'''°"'^ '"''^'^''^^ 


49,349,000 
10.597.000 


42, 038, 000 
9,221,000 


+307, 000 


-7,311,000 
-1,376.000 


2, 370,  513, 000 
668, 449, 900 


2, 386, 879, 000 
669, 976, 900 


+103,069,000 


+16, 366, 000 
+1,527,000 


2,370,513,000 

668, 449, 900 

(1,977,363,000) 

(569,251,000) 

(393,150,000) 

(99, 198, 900) 

(110,208,000) 
(38,521,000) 

TranS'lie'riod (2,373,406,000)      (2,480,721,000) 

(706,970,900) 


TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 

,...,.         ,  Forest  Service 

Forest  protection  and  utilization: 

Forest  land  management .,0  «-  ... 

Transition  period * 419,362,000 

Forest  research "; i^'m-^i^k- 

Transition  period j 77,612.000 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation '.'.'.'. '      t WiaA'ivin 

Transition  period T 34,784,000 


2,  386, 879, 000 

669,976,900  . 
(1,985,968,000) 
(571,290,000). 
(400,911,000) 
(98,686,900). 

(117,481,000) 
(39,021,000). 

(2,504,360,000) 
(708,997,900). 


+103,069,000 
"(+88,"i3i,"666) 
'"(+i4,"938,'c66) 

(+27, 885, 000) 

(+130,954,000) 


+16,366,000 
+1,527,000 
(+8, 605, 000) 
(+2, 039, 000) 
(+7,761,000) 
(-512,000) 

(+7,273,000) 
(+500, 000) 

(+23, 639, 000) 
(+2,027,000) 


Total,  Forest  Protection  and  Utilization. 


338,297,000 

111,388,000 

79,211,000 

21, 550, 000 

30, 222, 000 

9,202,000 


358, 746, 000 
116,759,000 
81, 955, 000 
22, 277, 000 
33, 594, 000 
10,052,000 


-60,616,000 
"+4,"  343,666' 

""-i,'i96,"666' 


+20,449,000 

+5,371,000 
+2,744,000 

+727, 000 
+3,372,000 

+850,000 


TTinirtirniiriSd.r:.'...."".'!^:: 531.758,000 


Construction  and  land  acquisKioo 

Transition  period ."" 

Youth  conservation  corps ..'..'.."' ' 

Transition  period "II"""" 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (appropria't'ton'toli'q'uidatrcon'tract  authority)' 

Transition  period ' 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  na'tionalforests :" 

Special  acts  (special  fund,  indefinite) 

Transition  period f 

Acquisjtiofl  of  lands  to  eompl'ete'fand  •xdiVnges ' 

Transition  period * 

Acquisition  of  lands,  Klamath  Indians..    

Transition  period 


447,  730, 000 
142, 140, 000 


474, 295, 000 
149,088,000 


-57,463,000 


+26,565,000 
+6,948,000 


31,337,000 

'i6,"392,"666" 

(i24,"578,"666) 
)(- 

161,000 
39,'3i6"" 

"49,'666,'666'II." 


14,475,000 
11,074,000 
10,400,000 
8,054,000  ... 
(108,225.000) 
)(- 

161,000 

35,666"" 


16,618,000 

11,074,000 

•20,000,000 


-14,719,000 
"+9,'668,"666' 


+2,143,000 


(117,859,000) 
>(- 

161,000  ... 

35,'666  ""' 


(-6, 719, 000) 
)(. 


-4, 310 

"-49,666,666" 


+9,600,000 

-8, 054, 000 

(+9,634,000) 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Cooperative  range  improvements  (special  fund,  indefinite) 

Transition  period 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting I. "II" 

Transition  period I 

Construction  and  operation  of  recreation  facilities  (indefinitels'pecial  fund)' 
Transition  period 


Total,  Forest  Service.. 
Transition  period 


Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration 


Total,  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration. 
Transition  period _ 


Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Health  Services  Administration 


Indian  health  services 

Transition  period 

Indian  health  facilities 

Transition  period 


Total,  Indian  Health. 
Transition  period 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 


Indian  Claims  Commission 


Smithsonian  Institution 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period I.I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Museum  programs  and  related  research  (special  foreign'curr'e'n'cy  program)' 
Transition  period 

Science  information  exchange I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Transition  period.  


Salaries  < 


Total,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Transition  period 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 


Endowment  for  the  arts 

Transition  period 

Endowment  for  the  humanities 

Transition  period... 

Administrative  expenses 

Transition  period 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses. 
Transition  period 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


Matching  Grants 
Endowment  for  the  arts  (indefinite) 

Transition  period 

Endowment  for  the  humanities  (indefinite) '..'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Transition  period _ 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


CXXI- 


-1633— Part  19 


Bill  compared  with 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

appropriated, 

1975  (enacted 

to  date) 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority  1976 

and  the 

transition 

period  > 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  1975 

(5) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  1976 

and  the 

transition 

period 

(6) 


$700,000 

"i,'355,'666" 
'il266,"666" 


$700,000 

"i,"359,"666' 

829, 000 
3, 674, 000 
2,212.000 


$700,000 

+$4,'666"IIII 

'+2,"4U,'666'IIII 


1,359,000 

829.000 

3,674,000 

2,212,000 


626,002,310 


478,  534, 000 
164,309,000 


516.842,000    -109,160,310 
164,203,000 


+$38. 308, 000 
-1,106,000 


nses,  fossil  fuels 10  330,936  000 

period _ 


Operating  expenses,  fossil  fuels 

Transition 
Plant  and  capital  equipment,  fossil  fuels n  13  oro  000 

Transition  period. HH j,  "u,  uuu 

Special  foreign  currency  program V^"^/^^ 

Transition  period IIIIIIII 


398, 600, 000 

102, 570, 000 

20,  425, 000 

8,200,000 

6,650,000 


406,  594, 000 

104,568,000 

20,  425,  000 

8,  200,  000 

6,650,000 


+75, 658, 000 
""+7,"i65,'666' 

"+6,'656,'666"IIIII 


+7, 994, 000 
+1,998,000 


344, 196,  000 


425,  675, 000 
110,770,000 


Federal  Energy  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses »  130  035  000 

Transition  period »*u,ujj,uuu 


433, 669,  000 
112,768,000 


+89,  473,  000 


+7, 994,  000 
+1,998,000 


112,435,000 
48, 000, 000 


98. 388, 000 
25, 439, 000 


-31,647,000 


-14,047,000 
-22, 561, 000 


60, 000 


60,000 
15, 000 


-60, 000 


-60, 000 
-15,000 


235,672,000 
'"57,'43i,"666' 


269, 541. 000 
73, 028, 000 
41.  458, 000 
11,084,000 


273, 017. 000 
73,  580, 000 
43,  758, 000 
11.  084,  000  . 


+37, 345, 000 
"-"l'3","6"7"3",'0"66' 


+3, 476, 000 

+552, 000 

+2, 300, 000 


293, 103, 000 


310,999,000 
84,112,000 


316, 775, 000 
84,664,000 


+23,672,000 


Office  of  Education 

Indian  education... 42,034,000 

Transition  period 


+5,776.000 
+552, 000 


42, 055, 000 
516, 000 


57, 055, 000 
516, 000 


+15,021,000 


+15,000,000 


1, 324, 000 


1, 420, 000 
355, 000 


1,411,000 
352, 000 


+87,000 


-9, 000 
-3, 000 


70, 706, 000 

"i'.m'.m 
—- IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII il865,"666' 

Construction  and  improvements,  Nationar'Zoological'Par'k' k'ibh'nnn 

Transition  period ! I I.'H 3,*^u,uuu 

Restoration  and  renovation  of  buildings '      ' f  490  666" 

Transition  period I" '  '"•'"" 

Construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authorlty)I " 

Transition  period. 


79,408,000 

22, 010, 000 

2, 000, 000 

750,000 

1, 875, 000 

500,000 

9, 550, 000 

1, 440, 000 

1, 467, 000 

400,000 


77, 908. 000 
21, 634, 000 


1,500,000 
406,000 
8,  390,  000 
1, 440, 000 
1, 192, 000 
400,000 


+7,  202, 000 
'-2I666I666" 
""-'365.666" 

"-iI636I666' 

""-'298.'666' 


-1.500,000 
-376. 000 

-2,000,000 

-750,000 

-375,000 

-94,000 

-1.160,000 


-275,000 


(7,000,000)  (3,000,000)         (2,50o;ooo) ("-4."566,"666) (-566,'666) 


SUBS  and  expenses.  National  Gallery  of  Art... 7015  666' 

Transition  period ~ .ui^.uuu 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center' for  Scholars ' 

Transition  period "         


954,000 


7, 598, 000 

1,946,000 

975,000 

244,000 


7, 564, 000 

1,937,000 

%2,000 

238,000 


+549,  000 


+8,000 


-34,000 
-9,000 

-13,000 
-6.000 


93,390,000 


102, 873, 000 
27, 290, 000 


97, 516, 000 
26,055,000 


,  126, 000 


-5. 357, 000 
-1,235,000 


67, 250, 000 
'67,'256I666' 

'i6,'783,'666' 


74,^00,000 
33,  750, 000 
74, 500, 000 
21,375,000 
11.000,000 
2, 750, 000 


72, 000, 000 
33,125,000 
72, 000, 000 
20, 750, 000 
10,910,000 
2,727,000 


,750,000 


+4, 750, 000 
"""+127,666" 


-2, 500, 000 

-625,000 

-2,500,000 

-625, 000 

-90.000 

-23, 000 


145,283,000 


160, 000, 000 
57,875,000 


154,910,000 
56, 602, 000 


+9,627,000 


-5,090.000 
-1,273,000 


7,500,000 

'6,"566,"666' 


7,  500, 000 
500,000 

7,500,000 
500,000 


7,500,000 

500  000 

7, 500,' 000 +i,'666,666' 

500,000  


Total  matching  grants 1  a  nnn  nnn 

Transition  period IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII..         "-""'•"«' 

Total,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

Transition  period '""■ 


15,000,000 
1,000,000 


15.000,000 
1,000,000 


+1,000,000 


159, 283, 000 


175,000,000 
58,  875, 000 


169, 910, 000 
57,602,000 


+10, 627, 000 


-5, 090, 000 
-1,273,000 
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A(ency  and  item 
(1) 


Bill  compared  with 


Budget 

estimates 

New  budget 

of  new 

(oDilgatlonal) 

(obligational) 

authority 
appropriated, 
1975  (enacted 

authority  1976 

and  the 

transition 

to  date) 

period  1 

m 


CO 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  bill 

(«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  1975 

(5) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  1976 

and  the 

transition 

period 

(6) 


Salaries  and  expenses 
Transition  period. 


Salaries  and  expenses 
Transition  period. 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Transition  period. 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Transition  period. 


Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 


$176,000 


$200,000 
45,000 


$198,000 
45,000 


+$22,000 


-$2,000 


1, 777, 000 


1,895,000 
424,000 


1,876,000 
419,000 


+99,000 


-19,000 
-5,000 


9,686,000 


10, 000, 000 
1, 876, 000 


9,000,000 
1, 626, 000 


-686,000 


-1,000,000 
-250,000 


6,000 


6,000 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Transition  period.. 


Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Commission 


75,000 
19,000 


+75,000 


Joint  Fedtral-Stote  Land  Use  Planning  Commission  for  Alaska 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transition  period 


+75,000 
+19,000 


693,000 


708,000 
120,000 


708,000 
120,000 


+15,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  auttiority,  related  agencies i,  701  759  310        1  661  854  000 

Transition  period '     _        'iMTis'nnn 


496,713,000 


1,703,423,000 
472, 834, 000 


+1,663,690 


Consisting  of— 


+41,569,000 
-23, 879, 000 


'"""jfllM!^-,:^-ni- 1'  ^O'-  ^59, 310         1, 661, 854, 000 

transition  period ; aofi  7iVnnn 


Definite  appropriations. 


496,713,000 


niie  appropriations , (i  685, 638, 310)      (1, 642,  319,  000) 

Transition  period '  /io-i  tm  nnn^ 


■T" 


(16,121,000) 


(493,  501.  000) 

(19,535,000) 

(3,212,000) 


1, 703, 423, 000  +1, 663, 690  +41,  569, 000 

472,834,000 -23,879,000 

(1,683,888,000)         (-1,750,310)       (+41,569,000) 

(469,522,000) '.....        ^123  879  000) 

(19,535,000)         (+3,414,000)..... 
(3,212,000) 


Indefinite  appropriations 
Transition  period 
Memoranda—  ;  

*'^TaS'perl!a".'.'l*.'."°"^.^^^^^^^^^^^                                               -         ^"l,  578, 000)  (111,225,000)         (120,359,000)       (-11,219,000)         (+9,134,000) 

Total,  newj)udget(obligat'iona[)  authority  and  appropi^atioiiVto'liqui'date'con- 

(1.833,337,310)  (1,773,079,000)      (1,823,782,000)         (-9,555,310)       (+50,703,000) 

(496,713,000)         (472,834,000) (-23!  879!  000) 


tract  authority. 
Transition  period. 


RECAPITULATION 


Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  autlwrity,  all  titles. 
Transition  period 


3,985,569,310 


4,032,367,000 
1,165,162,900 


4,090,302,000 
1,142,810,900 


+104,732,690 


Consisting  of- 


+57,935,000 
-22, 352, 000 


^''TaSoiri^ ^ 3,985.569,310        4,032,367,000 

nri^L'^     1 1,165,162,900 

pnations , /■»  an  ««  ain\        /t  eta  coi  nnn- 


(3,583,475,310) 
(402,'094,'66oj 


Definite  appropri 

Transition  period 

Indefinite  appropriations " 

Transition  period I. 

Memoranda- 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority ,,  r22i  174  ono^ 

Transition  period ']"" •'■•,uv«; 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  and  appropriations  to  liquidate  eon- 

tract  authority /i  yne  743  ainN 

Transition  period [_ I*, ^W), /w,  «U) 


(3, 619, 682, 000) 

(1,062,752,000) 

(412, 685, 000) 

(102, 410, 900) 

(221,433,000) 
(38,521,000) 

(4,253,800,000) 
(1,203,683,900) 


4, 090, 302, 000         + 1 04, 732, 690  +  57, 935, 000 

1,142,810,900 -22,352  000 

(3,669,856,000)        (+86,380,690)  (+50,174,000) 

(1,040,912,000) (-21,840,000) 

(420,446,000)        (+18,352,000)  (+7,761,000) 

(101,898,900) (-512  000 


(237,840,000) 
(39,021,000). 


(+16,666,000) 


(+16,407,000) 
(+500,000) 


(4, 328, 142, 000)      (+121, 398, 690)        (+74, 342, 000) 
(1,181,831,900) (I2i;852;000) 


peri'oS  « jlify^l'^y'f.otp,' M,'ll76'^"  """  '"  °^  '  *"  ^■"-  ^  '"'  '^*'"''''  ">*  •""'"'»" 
•Includw  $12,400,000  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  "Salaries  and  expenses," 
nscAl  y68r  1973, 

.  'J."  '^'Jd"  'Vi't"  ?"''•  0' Wa««f  R««afch  and  Saline  Water  Conversion  were  combined 
to  form  the  Office  of  Water  Research  and  Technology. 
♦Includes  $2,600,000  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  "Salaries  and  expenses," 

» Excludes  $87,198,000  in  1975  lor  activities  transferred  to  "Operating  expenses  fossil  fuels  " 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-438 
•  Includes  budget  amendment  of  $10,923,000  contained  in  H.  Doc  94-112 
'  Excludes  $U85,000  in  1975  tor  activities  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 


•  Excludes  $85,000  in  1975  for  activities  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

•Excludes  $10,000,000  contained  in  the  continuing  resolution  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-41). 

A  r«  «?'ii^^^^^''™  '""S'ef'ed  from  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  "Salaries  and  expenses," 
and  $86,298,000  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Mines,  "Mines  and  minerals,"  fiscal  year  1975. 

"  ncludes  $13,000,000  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  "Salaries  and  expenses." 

"SCSI  jCdT  l9/d, 

"  Incluttes  $69  59(lj000  transferred  from  fuel  allocation,  oil  and  gas  programs,  "Salaries  and 

f^^^f   '•  W^5,W  from  Office  of  the  Secretary,  "Energy  conservation  and  analysis";  $19,- 

OOOOOO  from  Federal  Energy  Office  "Salaries  and  expenses";  $1,285,000  from  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 

Salaries  and  expenses  ;  and  $35,000  from  Office  of  the  Secretary  "Salaries  and  expenses.'' 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

P'lrst  of  all,  those  of  us  from  southern 
California  are  most  appreciative  of  the 
committee's  action  to  Increase  the  effort 
of  fuel  modification  which  Is,  in  fact,  a 
form  of  fire  prevention.  The  fuel  mod- 
ification program  is  especially  as  we  ap- 
proach the  more  critical  fire  season  in 


our  U.S.  Forest  Service  areas  in  south- 
em  California. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Chi- 
cago and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  McDade),  as  the  ranking 
minority  member,  have  been  extremely 
helpful  in  making  sure  that  this  extra 
item  was  included. 

I  realize  the  fuel  modification  program 
is  not  fully  understood.  Many  people 
think  it  is  just  an  additional  fattening 
of  the  budget. 

So,  Mr.  Chariman,  I  want  to  compli- 


ment the  subcommittee  on  the  action  it 
has  taken  to  improve  appropriations  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

May  I  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  was  one 
erf  those  who  requested  additional 
appropriations,  and  the  committee  saw 
the  justice  of  the  position  that  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  from  southern 
California.  We  hope  that  the  amount 
to  be  made  available  will  help  in  pre- 
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venting  the  very  terrible  brush  fires  that 
have  occurred  on  the  southern  Califor- 
nia slopes  in  the  past  years,  brush  fires 
that  have  been  fanned  and  spread  by 
the  so-called  Santa  Anna  winds  that 
blow  through  that  area  in  periods  of 
dry  weather.  It  is  a  most  deplorable 
situation. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  having  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
together  with  other  members  of  the  del- 
gation  from  southern  California  such  as 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
CjJifornia  (Mr.  Talcoxt)  who  is  sitting 
next  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  might  add  that 
we  have  had  specific  examples  where  this 
fuel  modification  program  has  in  fact 
slowed  down  the  fires  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  handle  the  fires  more  promptly, 
and  we  are  extremely  grateful  for  that 
consideration. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CH3HEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  <X>HEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  concern 
and  consideration  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  the  problems  now 
affecting  the  State  of  Maine,  and  other 
parts  of  the  New  Eiigland  area  concern- 
ing the  spruce  budworm  infestation. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  re- 
sponsible in  large  measure  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dun- 
can) for  agreeing  to  increase  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  making  fur- 
ther spray  work  possible.  But,  I  might 
add,  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  problem 
we  now  face  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
the  devastation  continues  unabated.  The 
spraying  program  was  not  completely 
successful,  as  of  the  5  million  acres  In- 
volved, only  approximately  2  million 
acres  were  sprayed.  But  everyone  rec- 
ognizes that  its  not  just  the  problem  of 
spraying  these  areas,  but  there  Is  the 
need  for  long-term  research  as  to  how 
to  ciu-e  the  problem  of  the  infestation. 

I  notice  on  page  42  of  the  report  that. 
Of  the  $17.5  million  that  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  forests  insect  and  disease 
research,  that  none  of  it  seems  to  be  ear- 
marked for  spruce  budworm.  I  have  seri- 
ously considered  offering  an  amendment 
at  the  proper  time  to  Increase  the  ap- 
propriation to  include  funds  for  research 
in  this  area  for  the  reason  that  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Forestry 
Service  wherein  they  say  they  have  de- 
veloped a  program  to  conduct  the  type  of 
research  that  Is  necessary,  and  they 
would  like  about  $10  million  for  a  5 -year 
period,  but  at  a  minimum  they  will  need 
$1.45  million  per  year.  This  letter  was 
sent — and  at  the  proper  time  I  will  ask 
permission  to  include  it  in  the  Record — 
to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  State  of 
Maine  Forestry  Service. 

However,  I  would  like  to  receive  a  com- 
ment from  the  gentleman  in  the  well  as 
to  whether  or  not  any  portion  of  this 
money  could  be  earmarked  in  the  area  of 


research  on  the  spruce  budworm,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  article  in  Time 
Magazine  stating  that  there  is  a  biolog- 
ical time  bomb  that  is  about  to  explode 
in  the  North  Woods  of  Maine. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ated the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Co- 
hen) calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  and  of  the  House,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  I  was  very  pleased  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  In  making  avail- 
able fimds  that  were  needed  to  combat 
the  spruce  budworm,  because  of  the  dev- 
astation that  that  insect  has  caused  to 
the  area  the  gentleman  from  Maine  rep- 
V  resents,  and  throughout  the  State  of 
Maine. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  for  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
to  offer  an  amendment  today  because  I 
can  tell  the  gentleman  that  It  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  that  the  cam- 
paign Initiated  by  the  funds  that  were 
made  available  in  the  last  supplemental 
bill  is  to  be  continued  and  conducted  In 
full  force.  The  committee  is  determined 
to  do  everything  It  can  to  alleviate  the 
devastation  that  has  occurred  In  the 
State  of  Maine. 

The  fact  that  the  report  has  not  stated 
a  separate  funding  for  the  campaign 
against  the  spruce  budworm  does  not 
mean,  that  the  campaign  shall  be  less- 
ened or  stopped  in  any  way. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  comments.  As  I  imderstand  it,  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation,  that 
money  was  specifically  designed  for  the 
spraying  operation.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing now,  even  though  there  is  no  specific 
designation  for  the  funds  being  used  to 
conduct  research  on  the  spruce  budworm, 
that  funds  under  this  appropriation,  a 
portion  of  them,  should  be  designated 
for  the  study  and  long-term  research? 

Mr.  YATES.  For  continuing  the  fight 
and  for  undertaking  the  research  that 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  this  pest. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  submit  this  let- 
ter again  from  Mr.  Thornton  to  Mr.  Holt 
dated  May  7,  1975,  for  the  Record  in  ex- 
planation: 
U.S.  Department  or  AoRictrLTtmE, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  7, 1975. 
Mr.  Fred  E.  Holt, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Department  of 
Conservation,  ■,  State  Office  Building, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

Dear  Fred:  In  recent  months  the  Forest 
Service  has  put  considerable  effort  into  plan- 
ning a  program  of  research  and  development 
activities  to  address  the  spruce  budworm 
problems  East  and  West.  If  fully  funded, 
the  program  would.  In  five  years,  provide 
land  managers  with  more  direct  action  op- 
tions than  now  available  for  dealing  with 
budworm  infestations  and  make  a  good  start 
toward  improving  long-term  management 
strategies. 

The  short  statement  enclosed  was  pre- 
pared in  response  to  questions  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  interested  in  the 
eastern  and  western  spruce  budworms  pro- 
gram. The  cost  of  the  full  national  program 
as  planned  would  be  about  $10  million  per 
year  for  five  years  but  less  annually  if  ex- 
tended over  a  longer  period.  If  the  full  pro- 
gram cannot  be  funded  at  this  time,  we  could 
substantially  accelerate  western  spruce  bud- 
worm research  and  initiate  a  program  in  the 
East  with  additional  funding  of  $1,450,000 
per  year. 


The  complete  planning  document  for  the 
spruce  budworms  program  is  quite  technical 
and  probably  of  little  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress.  We  can  provide  copies  if  you  thlnlc 
they  will  be  useful. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  interest  and 
support  for  the  spruce  budworms  program. 
Please  call  on  us  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  L.  Thornton, 

Deputy  Chief,  S&PF. 

The  Spruce  Budworm  in  the  United  States 
introduction 

The  spruce  budworms  '  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  and  destructive  forest  defolia- 
tors in  North  America.  In  the  caterpillar 
stages  they  consume  foliage  of  spruces,  true- 
firs,  Douglas-fir  and  associated  conifers  and 
attack  new  buds,  cones,  and  terminals  of 
other  species.  The  goal  of  the  Forest  Service 
is  to  reduce  intolerable  Impacts  of  these 
Insects  by  sound  pest  management  practices. 

Spruce  budworms  are  native  insects  of 
spruce-fir  forests  in  the  Northeast,  Lake 
States,  and  Western  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Widespread  and  destructive  outbreaks 
have  resulted  in  serious  growth  loss,  top- 
killing,  and  tree  mortality  in  pole-size  and 
sawttmber  stands.  During  the  last  4  years, 
infestations  have  fluctuated  from  1.5  mil- 
lion to  7.9  million  acres  in  the  Northeast  and 
Lake  States  and  from  1  to  6  million  acres 
in  the  West.  Since  1949,  2.6  million  acres 
have  been  aerially  sprayed  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States  and  Lake  States  to  prevent  tree 
damage  and  mortality.  In  the  West,  12.3  mil- 
lion acres  were  treated  dxiring  the  same  time. 

The  ecological  and  economic  impacts  of 
the  spruce  budworms  may  be  slight  and 
transitory  or  severe  and  long-lasting,  de- 
pending on  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
Infestation  and  the  resource  values  affected. 
The  most  significant  damage  is  growth  loss 
as  a  result  of  defoliation.  More  spectacular  is 
the  tree  mortality  that  occurs  if  the  infesta- 
tion is  severe  and  prolonged.  The  less  strik- 
ing effects  of  defoliation  on  form  of  trees, 
forest  stands  and  loss  of  seed  through  cone 
destruction  can  be  significant. 

Single-thrust  approaches  to  suppression 
of  spruce  budworms  with  chemicals  have 
not  always  succeeded.  More  accurate  and 
reliable  means  of  assessing  and  predicting 
population  trends  and  the  consequent  im- 
pacts must  be  developed  to  better  Judge 
when  and  where  to  take  remedial  action. 
Moreover,  the  diversity  of  ecological  condi- 
tions over  the  eaatem  and  western  conifer- 
ous forests  of  the  United  States,  the  values 
Involved,  and  other  considerations  require 
a  variety  of  pest  management  strategies. 

CURRENT   SITUATION 

Maine  forests  are  heavily  infested  with 
severe  damage.  Including  widespread  tree 
mortality  likely.  In  the  West,  populations 
are  widespread  with  more  than  5  million 
acres  showing  visible  defoliation  in  1974. 
Static  or  rising  populations  are  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  Colorado  population  Is  decreasing. 

RESEARCH    PLANNING 

The  eastern  and  western  spruce  budworms- 
have  many  common  biological  characteris- 
tics. It  is  possible  to  cross-walk  research  re- 
sults from  one  to  the  other  with  minor 
modifications,  so  research  planning  in- 
volves both  pests.  Research  planning  to  de- 
velop an  accelerated  program  of  research 
development  and  application  to  provide  an 
array  of  management  alternatives  Is  being 


'  Spruce  hudworra =Choristoneura  fumif- 
erana  (Clem.);  western  spruce  budworm=C. 
occidentales  Free.  Other  species  of  Chorist' 
oneura  are  not  considered  in  this  Resecuvh 
and  Development  planning  document. 
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done  using  the  Convergence  Planning  Tech- 
nique. This  technique  utilizes  some  of  the 
general  features  of  systems  and  network  ap- 
proaches which  are  modified  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  research.  The  Con- 
vergence Planning  Technique  was  used  to 
plan  and  guide  the  Oouglas-flr  Tussock 
Moth,  Gypsy  Moth  and  Southern  Pine  Beetle 
programs. 

The  technical  planning  committee  con- 
sists of  the  most  knowledgeable  researchers 
and  pest  control  specialists  available.  They 
represent  universities  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Canadian  specialists  on  the  Canadian 
Spruce  Bud  worm  Working  Committee  are 
informed  of  the  proposed  program  and  will 
review  the  final  planning  documents.  XJS. 
researchers  have  met  with  the  Canadian 
group  and  reviewed  the  Canadian  program  of 
work  to  assure  the  research  is  complemen- 
tary. 

COOPERATION 

Joint  research  now  exists  between  Can- 
ada and  the  Forest  Service  on  behavioral 
chemicals  (sex  attractant).  Several  univer- 
sities also  are  active  in  spruce  budworm 
research. 

COST 

To  accelerate  research  on  the  spruce  bud- 
worms  to  meet  the  immediate  need  for  means 
to  protect  the  forest  through  the  laboratory 
and  field  testing  of  promising  pesticides,  to 
begin  development  of  sllvlcultural  controls 
to  minimize  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
future  outbreaks,  and  to  Improve  detection 
and  population  trend  prediction  capability 
would  require  additional  funding  of  $1,450,- 
000  per  year. 

The  Research,  Development  and  Applica- 
tions Convergence  Proposal  to  resolve  the 
spruce  budworm  problem  within  5  years 
through  providing  a  comprehensive  array 
of  management  alternatives  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $10  million  per  year  for  5  years. 
By  extending  this  period  the  cost  per  year 
would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

RESEARCB   LOCATIONS 

Eastern — With  the  infestation  centering 
in  Maine  at  the  present  time,  it  Is  proposed 
to  make  the  focal  point  of  the  proposed  re- 
search at  Orono,  Maine,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Maine.  The  skills  and  ca- 
pabilities of  other  universities  and  Forest 
Service  units  would  be  involved  as  the  re- 
search is  initiated. 

Western — Ecological  studies  would  be  cen- 
tered at  the  Forest  Service  Research  and 
Disease  Laboratory  at  Corvallis,  Oregon.  Field 
testing  of  Insecticides  and  laboratory  insecti- 
cide evaluation  would  be  centered  in  Forest 
Service  facilities  in  California  where  capa- 
bility for  such  research  Is  available. 

Battling  the  Bttdworm 
There  is  a  biological  time  bomb  in  Maine's 
north  woods  armed  with  a  fuse  set  to  explode 
it  in  a  month.  Awakened  by  the  warning  sun, 
billions  of  tiny  spruce-budworm  larvae  will 
hatch  and  tiu-n  into  ravenous  caterpillars, 
ready  to  eat  all  the  needles  and  buds  on 
spruce  and  balsam  fir,  hemlock  and  tama- 
rack. Before  their  appetite  Is  sated,  the  bud- 
worms  are  expected  to  chew  their  way 
through  some  6  million  acres  of  conifers.  For 
3.5  million  of  those  acres — an  area  larger 
than  Connecticut — this  will  be  the  third 
straight  year  of  defoliation,  and  even  healthy 
trees  cannot  survive  such  continuous  attack. 

DESCENDING   CLOT7DS 

Though  the  budworm  infestation  has  been 
a  fact  of  Maine's  forest  life  for  years.  It  grew 
to  epidemic  proportions  last  July  after  the 
caterpillars  became  moths.  In  addition  to 
Maine's  native  budwonns,  hordes  more  were 
swept  southeast  on  prevailing  winds  from 
Canada,  where  75  million  acres  are  also  in- 
fested. "Clouds"  of  the  Insects — one  meas- 
ured 64  miles  long  by  16  miles  wide— were 


tracked  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Service's  radar 
operators.  When  the  moths  landed,  they 
clogged  factory  ventilators  and  auto  radia- 
tors; their  crushed  bodies  coated  highways 
with  a  slippery,  accident-causing  goo;  in 
some  places,  people  shoveled  the  bugs  off 
their  porches  like  snow.  But  most  of  the 
moths  ended  up  in  the  vast  forests,  where 
they  quietly  laid  billions  and  billions  of  eggs 
in  preparation  for  this  spring's  attack,  which 
promises  to  be  the  worst  In  66  years. 

If  the  trees  on  the  3.5  million  acres  are 
killed,  the  VS.  will  lose  enough  wood  to 
have  built  1.3  million  houses  or  enough 
paper  to  have  kept  92  million  Americans  in 
newspapers,  tissues  and  wrapping  for  a  year. 
That  is  not  the  only  potential  loss.  Maine 
would  be  deprived  for  the  40  years  needed 
for  forest  regeneration  of  at  least  $13.6  mil- 
lion a  year  in  taxes  from  the  forest-products 
Industry.  Workers  and  businesses  serving  the 
timber  Industry  could  lose  another  $106  mil- 
lion per  year.  Beyond  that,  Maine's  $450  mil- 
lion-a-year  tourist  industry  will  suffer;  no 
campers  or  hunters  will  want  to  go  into  a 
gloomy  wasteland  of  dead  trees.  In  the  com- 
petition with  the  budworm,  concludes  Lester 
DeCoster,  New  England  regional  manager  of 
the  American  Forest  Institute,  "man  cannot 
alford  to  lose." 

Trouble  is,  man's  prospects  for  winning 
are  not  very  bright.  Ever  since  the  use  of 
DDT  was  banned  in  1967,  Maine  has  had 
few  weapons  in  its  battle  against  the  bud- 
worm. Environmentalists  have  suggested 
gradually  cutting  down  the  spruce  and  bal- 
sam trees  to  deny  the  caterpillar  its  food 
and  replacing  them  with  hardwood  varieties 
Immune  to  attack.  But  that  plan  Is  not 
practical:  spruce  and  balsam  are  best 
adapted  to  the  north  woods  and,  says  Fred 
Holt,  director  of  Maine's  bureau  of  forestry, 
"they  always  come  back  when  you  plant 
something  else."  Biological  controls — most 
notably  one  that  Involves  spraying  the  foliage 
with  a  solution  containing  Bacillus  thurin- 
giensus,  a  bacterium  that  kills  only  cater- 
pillars— are  still  too  expensive  and  difficult 
to  apply  over  a  wide  area. 

That  leaves  only  one  immediate  alterna- 
tive spraying  with  short-lived  pesticides  that 
do  not  harm  other  forms  of  wildlife.  Assum- 
ing that  Maine  officials  can  find  enough  such 
chemicals  to  douse  3.5  million  acres  this 
spring,  they  still  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
Insecticides  wUl  kill  only  a  fraction  of  the 
moths  and  that  others  will  take  their  place 
next  year,  attracted  by  the  trees  that  survive 
this  spring's  onslaught.  Thus  Maine  can  only 
wage  a  holding  action  against  the  budworm 
and  hope  that  nature  will  lend  a  hand  with 
a  caterplllar-klUing  cold  snap  next  month. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
cMnpliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  for  the  work 
he  has  done  on  this  subcommittee  and 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  report  it- 
self. I  also  commend  his  subcommittee 
members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  McDade)  and  his  minority 
members. 

I  say  with  great  delight  that  I  wel- 
come the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  so 
to  speak,  as  one  of  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  served  with  very  great  distinction  in 
this  body.  As  he  indicated  in  his  open- 
ing remarks,  oftentimes  things  do  come 


to  those  who  wait.  He  has  waited  a  long 
time  to  rise  to  a  subcommittee  chairman- 
ship but  that  wait  really  has  been  one 
that  he  himself  is  responsible  for.  He 
would  have  been  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  I  chair  on  appropria- 
tions had  he  decided  to  remain  in  the 
House  and  keep  his  service  constant  and 
continuous.  But  some  time  ago  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  seek  another  office 
and  left  the  House  and  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity to  chair  the  HUD,  Space,  Sci- 
ence subcommittee. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  has  taken  the 
opportunity  in  this  report  to  make  ref- 
erence to  our  late  and  beloved  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Michaei 
Kirwan,  for  the  work  that  he  did  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I  note 
that  his  subcommittee  in  its  report 
rightfully  states  that  Mr.  Kirwan  con- 
sidered this  as  the  all-American  bill 
and  so  it  is.  That  was  the  feeling  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  Mrs 
Julia  Hansen,  Mr.  Yates*  immediate  pred- 
ecessor as  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. I  know  this  is  the  feeling  of  the 
present  chairman  and  all  of  those  who 
now  serve  with  him  on  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  the  same  feeling  about  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
our  historic  sites,  our  forests  and  our 
lands,  as  does  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  want  to  compliment  him  for  the  re- 
port that  he  brings  to  this  floor  and  the 
biU  that  he  brings  to  the  floor  I  express 
also  my  appreciation  for  an  item  that 
has  been  added  by  the  committee  for  the 
Springfield  Army  National  Historical 
Site. 

Again  I  ofifer  my  congratulations  and 
my  commendations.  It  is  my  desire  and 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  serve  for  many  years  to  come  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  because 
of  the  intense  interest  he  has  in  America 
and  what  this  bill  actually  means  to  the 
people  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  very  generous  and 
gracious  statement.  His  reference  to  the 
fact  that  I  might  have  become  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  the  gentleman  now 
chairs  had  I  not  sought  another  office  is 
correct,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
fact  that  he  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  permitted  him  to  make  a 
much  greater  contribution  to  the  coun- 
try than  I  could  have  made  as  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee. 

He  has  displayed  a  tremendous  in- 
sight into  the  activities  of  the  agencies 
that  made  up  the  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies  Subcommittee  and  has  shown 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  very  great  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  years  that  he  has  been  a 
Member. 

SPRINGFIELD    ARMORT    NATIONAL    HISTORIC    SITE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  gracious  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  two  items  in 
the  bill  that  hold  particular  interest 
for  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  8773  and  point  out 
the  Importance  of  an  appropriation  of 
$272,000  for  initial  operating  costs  for 
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the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Armory  National 
Historical  Site.  This  appropriation,  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  will  insure  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  Springfield  Armory  Mu- 
seum by  the  National  Park  Service.  It 
designates  $218,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $54,000  for  the  transition  quarter. 

For  years  my  colleague  from  western 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE,  and  I  have  worked  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  Springfield  Armory 
and  the  surrounding  area  as  a  historical 
^site.  On  October  26,  1974,  President  Ford 
signed  a  bill  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Conte 
and  myself  that  officially  established  the 
Springfield  Armory  National  Historic 
Site.  The  signing  of  that  bill  was  a  great 
moment  for  the  people  of  Springfield 
and  the  appropriation  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  will  help  this  fine  museum  oper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent. 

Each  year  the  Armory  Museum  at- 
tracts 40,000  visitors.  Now,  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
armory  site  is  sure  to  attract  many  more 
thousands  of  visitors.  The  reasons  are 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  visited  the 
museum. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  armory 
has  been  the  heart  of  the  Springfield 
area.  From  the  beginning,  the  operating 
center  of  the  Springfield  Armory  has 
been  Armory  Square,  where  its  historic 
buildings  are  located  on  a  magnificent 
blufif  overlooking  the  center  city  and  the 
picturesque  Connecticut  River. 

The  Armory  Square  complex  contains 
a  tree-covered  parade  and  various  his- 
toric buildings  once  used  for  housing, 
administration,  manufacturing,  and  stor- 
age at  the  armory.  Since  1968,  when  the 
armory  was  deactivated,  many  of  these 
buildings  have  been  converted  to  educa- 
tional uses  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  which  operates  the  re- 
cently established  and  highly  successful 
Springfield  Technical  Community  Col- 
lege. The  State  has  agreed  that  the  col- 
lege will  assure  the  historical  integrity 
of  the  site  and  the  nearby  buildings. 

The  Armory  Square  complex,  sur- 
rounded by  a  majestic  iron  fence,  is  on 
a  commanding  site  overlooking  the  origi- 
nal town  and  is  notable  for  the  spacious 
surroundings  aUotted  its  buildings.  The 
consistent  scale  and  restrained,  dignified 
character  of  the  structures,  and  the  uni- 
form use  of  sturdy  brick  construction, 
all  contribute  to  a  harmonious  totality  In 
which  the  sum  is  greater  than  any  single 
part. 

Armory  Square  has  retained  its  iden- 
tity and  overall  architectural  composi- 
tion for  the  past  100  years.  The  square's 
size  and  distinction,  provided  in  part  by 
its  elevation  and  the  iron  fence  enclos- 
ing it,  provide  a  degree  of  isolation  from 
the  adjacent  urban  environment.  Within 
walking  distance  is  the  famous  quad- 
rangle that  Is  considered  the  cultural 
heart  of  Springfield. 

The  Springfield  Armory  National  Site 
commemorates  the  important  role  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  in  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary and  Industrial  history.  For  nearly 
200  years,  the  armory  was  a  center  for 
manufacturing  and  development  of  small 
wois,  producing  weapons  which  achieved 
a  justified  reputation  for  quality,  accu- 
racy,  and   dependability.    For   a   sub- 
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stantial  portion  of  this  time,  the  armory 
made  Springfield  the  smaU  arms  center 
of  the  world. 

The  Springfield  Armory  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  interchangeability  of  parts, 
a  necessary  forerunner  of  the  modern  as- 
sembly line  techniques  of  American  in- 
dustry. In  1822,  an  armory  workman 
named  Thomas  Blanchard  designed  a 
machine  for  turning  gunstocks;  though 
conceived  for  that  specific  purpose,  his 
machine  proved  a  forerunner  of  subse- 
quently perfected  machinery  for  making 
other  interchangeable  gun  parts.  Blan- 
chard's  gunstock  machine  is  in  the 
museum  collection  at  the  armory. 

When,  in  1774,  the  British  Parliament 
imposed  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of 
firearms  to  the  American  colonies,  the 
Massachusetts  committee  of  safety  took 
measures  to  supply  the  need.  An  armorer 
for  the  colony  was  named  and  all  quah- 
fied  gunsmiths  were  encouraged  to  ad- 
dress themselves  diligently  to  their  trade. 
In  the  Springfield  area,  three  local 
inechanics  became  engaged  in  fabricat- 
ing guns:  one  making  barrels;  a  second, 
locks  and  rigging;  and  the  third  turn- 
ing the  stocks. 

Col.  Henry  Knox,  commanding  a  Con- 
tinental artillery  regiment  within  the  de- 
fenses of  New  York  City,  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1776,  suggested  to  the  Continental 
Congress  the  establishment  of  "one  or 
more  capital  laboratories"  for  manufac- 
ture of  guns  and  ordnance  stores.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year,  General  Washing- 
ton had  Knox  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral, named  him  chief  of  artillery  and  as- 
signed him  the  job  of  setting  up  such 
laboratories  at  York,  Pa.,  and  Hartford, 
Conn.  After  careful  inspection  of  poten- 
tial sites,  Knox  selected  Springfield  over 
Hartford  as  the  "best  place  In  New  Eng- 
land for  a  laboratory,  cannon  foundry, 
et  cetera."  Though  located  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  for  a  power  source, 
Springfield  was  far  enough  upstream  for 
safety  against  attack  by  heavy  war  ves- 
sels. 

Buildings  at  first  were  rented  in  the 
town  of  Springfield  in  1777.  Initial  pro- 
duction was  of  paper  cartridges.  During 
that  first  year  all  the  extra  powder  be- 
longing to  the  Continental  Army  at  Bos- 
ton was  sent  to  Springfield  for  storage 
and  ammunition  production.  Arms  also 
were  sent  there  for  storage  at  an  early 
date.  Springfield  early  in  the  Revolution 
thus  became  a  military  supply  depot  of 
major  importance,  a  distributing  point 
for  ordnance  needs  throughout  the 
northeastern  theater  of  war. 

The  requirements  of  the  burgeoning 
establishment  soon  necessitated  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  physical  facilities.  The 
site  selected  was  the  militia  training 
field  on  a  hilltop  just  outside  the  town 
and  there,  in  1778,  were  erected  a  maga- 
zine, barracks,  and  accommodations  for 
operation  of  the  laboratory.  These  were 
the  first  constructions  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Armory  Square. 

George  Washington's  successful  cam- 
paign of  1781  having  assured  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  attention  was  given  to  ade- 
quately safeguarding  the  large  supplies 
of  powder  remaining  in  Government 
hands.  In  1782,  the  Congress  ordered  the 


establishment  of  "good  and  sufficient 
magazines"  at  Springfield,  Mass.;  West 
Point,  N.Y.;  Yellow  Springs,  Pa.;  and 
New  London,  Va. 

In  addition  to  its  historical  role  in  the 
development  and  manufacturing  of  small 
arms,  Springfield  Armory  was  also  the 
site  where  Shay's  rebellion  was  quelled. 
On  January  25,  1787,  the  rebellion  of 
small  farmers  under  Daniel  Shay  against 
unfair  taxation  ended  at  Springfield 
Arsenal,  with  their  defeat  as  they  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  magazine. 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
1794,  President  Washington  recom- 
mended, and  the  Third  Congress  author- 
ized, the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Ar- 
senal at  Springfield. 

I  believe  that  the  Springfield  Armory 
represents  a  heritage  of  Government 
arms  development  and  manufacture  that 
Is  worthy  of  preservation.  In  April  1963, 
the  armory  was  dedicated  as  a  na- 
tional historical  landmark.  And  at  its 
65th  meeting  in  October  1971,  the  Secre- 
tary's Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and 
Monuments,  "heartily  endorsed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Springfield  Armory 
as  the  Springfield  Armory  National  His- 
toric Site." 

After  deactivation  in  1968,  part  of 
Armory  Square  was  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Springfield,  which  in  turn  leased  a 
portion  to  Springfield  Armory  Museum, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  foundation,  for  preser- 
vation and  management.  And  in  the  93d 
Congress  the  armory  was  officially  estab- 
lished as  a  national  historic  site  by  the 
Conte-Boland  bill. 

The  value  of  the  Springfle'd  Armory 
has  been  firmly  established  by  history 
and  today  we  have  before  us  an  appro- 
priation that  will  protect  that  history.  I 
urge  swift  passage  of  this  funding  for 
the  Springfield  Armory  National  His- 
toric Site. 

THE  CONNECTICTTT  RIVER 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  another  item  of  H.R.  8773  which 
impinges  upon  the  economy  and  ecology 
of  my  district.  I  refer  to  the  appropria- 
tion in  the  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the 
anadromous  fish  conservation  programs. 
In  particular,  I  call  attention  to  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000  for  continued 
construction  of  the  White  River  National 
Fish  Hatchery  at  Methel,  Vt.  This  hatch- 
ery, when  finished,  will  play  a  major  role 
In  the  restoration  of  anadromous  fish 
strains  to  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
recent  discovery  of  Atlantic  salmon  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  and  the 
recovery  of  at  least  one  salmon  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  own  hometown,  Spring- 
field, proves  that  we  have  finally  made 
enough  progress  in  reclaiming  this  beau- 
tiful natural  resource  from  the  pollution 
and   filth,   which   had,   until    recently, 
marred  its  great  course  to  attract  the 
salmon  which  used  to  spawn  along  the 
upper  reaches. 

I  applaud  that  progress.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  partial  success,  but  it  points  the  way 
for  the  possible  benefits  we  can  expect  to 
enjoy  if  we  continue  to  enlarge  and  Im- 
prove the  existing  fishways  along  the 
length  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Additional  fish  ladders  should  be  built 
along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  near 
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Turners  Palls.  I  endorse  that  project.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  the  approaching 
reality  of  a  major  fish  hatcherj'  at  Bethel 
and  with  an  improved  fishway  system, 
the  entire  Connecticut  Valley  could  once 
Eigain  enjoy  the  recreational  and  eco- 
nomic opportimities  that  a  revitalized 
waterlife  population  could  provide.  New 
England  has  few  recreational  resources 
to  compare  with  those  of  many  other 
States.  It  should  preserve  and  improve 
those  which  it  now  has. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  these  many  years,  and  I 
think  it  is  as  much  as  20  years  that  he 
and  I  have  been  Members  together.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  service 
in  the  House  to  have  come  to  know  the 
gentleman.  I  thank  him  for  his  very 
gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  in  commending 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  only  place  I  might  differ  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  that  he  wants  to  put  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals  and  I  am  not  sure  that  will 
help  the  gentleman  with  his  constitu- 
ents particularly. 

I  do  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  members  for  their  consideration 
of  the  special  problems  and  opportunities 
we  have  in  southe-.i  Illinois,  including 
those  in  connection  with  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest,  the  Crab  Orchard  Refuge, 
and  the  coal  mine  situation.  They  have 
shown  a  sensitivity  to  these. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
knows,  and  liis  district  is  approximately 
400  miles  from  my  district,  we  have  some 
great  economic  problems  in  southern 
niinois  and  this  measure  not  only  takes 
advantage  of  the  resources  that  are  there 
but  also  helps  an  area  that  really  needs 
some  help. 

In  line  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  all  over  Illi- 
nois we  are  very  proud  of  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates).  We  tried  to 
send  the  gentleman  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
imsuccessfully  one  time,  but  there  is  no 
office  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  could  not  fill  with 
distinction.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts.  I  appre- 
ciate the  job  this  subcommittee  has  done. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  most  generous  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton). 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  yielding.  I  commend  the  chair- 


man and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  attention  they  have  paid 
to  the  problems  and  beautiful  areas  in 
our  bay  area,  that  are  part  of  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  and  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  I  think 
they  have  done  a  fine  thing  not  only  for 
the  people  in  that  area  but  also  for  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  and  for  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  question 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman.  Would 
it  be  consistent  with  the  planning  and 
construction  money  that  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Park  Service  that  if 
they  saw  fit  and  the  Federal  lands  with- 
in the  national  park  were  available  they 
could  construct  with  their  planning  and 
construction  moneys  comfort  stations  for 
the  visitors  to  these  areas  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  be  utilizing  the  facili- 
ties of  the  private  businesses  and  local 
communities,  but  they  could  in  fact  con- 
struct privies  and  comfort  stations  with- 
in the    park? 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  remember  the  Point 
Reyes  appropriations,  it  was  for  operat- 
ing funds  and  for  land  acquisition.  I  am 
not  sure  that  appropriation  will  cover  the 
construction  of  facilities,  but  let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  throughout  the  national 
pjarks  is  important  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  people  who  will  be 
visiting  the  facilities  that  are  operated 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  if  it  is 
within  the  purview  of  the  appropriations 
made  available  in  this  bill  for  construc- 
tion of  such  facilities,  it  is  the  intention 
of  this  committee  that  such  facilities  be 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  was  referring 
to  the  construction  funds  and  not  the 
land  acquisition  funds,  that  the  Park 
Service  could  use  these  construction 
funds  and  it  would  be  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  within  their  various 
parks  where  they  have  none  of  the  fa- 
cilities it  is  certainly  a  wise  expenditure 
of  such  construction  funds  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  is  available  for  the  funds  to 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  of  the  millions  of  visitors  who  come 
to  the  national  parks  every  year  I  believe 
all  will  subscribe  completely  to  the  view- 
point of  the  gentleman.  There  should 
be  comfort  stations  for  those  who  come 
to  the  national  parks. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  And  these  con- 
struction funds  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  understand  that  through 
reprograming  procedures  this  could  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  subcommittee.  I  do 
have  one  question  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Bicentennial.  I  note  that  there 
is  a  rather  substantial  cut  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  Bicentennial  funds 
of  some  $1.6  million,  I  believe.  The  in- 


vestigation of  my  subcommittee  indi- 
cated that  the  planning  was  somewhat 
behind  time  with  regard  to  our  Bicen- 
tennial activities.  We  know  that  many 
other  coimtries  are  participating  in  the 
fimding  of  the  Bicentennial  program. 

I  personally  have  a  very  strong  feeling 
that  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  this 
program  is  adequately  funded,  right  in 
this  critical  period  before  the  Bicenten- 
nial starts  and  the  planning  should  be 
going  on. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  has  any 
opinion  as  to  the  restoration  of  these 
fimds  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reduc- 
tion was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  presen- 
tation made  to  the  committee.  We  recog- 
nize it  is  a  substantial  reduction.  The 
fact  remains  that  next  year  is  the  Bi- 
centennial year  and  one  would  have 
thought  the  full  amoimt  would  have  been 
granted  to  the  agency.  The  committee 
felt,  nevertheless,  that  the  amount  that 
was  cut  was  not  unduly  crippling  to  the 
agency.  It  is  to  be  made  in  the  operations 
of  the  national  ARBA  ot&ce  located  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  rather  than  in 
the  cooperating  areas  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  believed  for  that  reason 
the  administration  could  absorb  the 
reduction. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
agency  has  another  opportunity  to  make 
their  presentation  to  Uie  other  body.  If 
the  other  body  finds  that  the  funds 
should  be  restored,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  every  consideration  will 
be  given  to  restoring  the  funds  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
sympathetic  to  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, too,  and  I  would  encourage  such 
sympathy. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
one  other  point,  that  is,  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  also  has  at  its  disposal  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  medals  which  they 
anticipate  will  be  something  like  over  $11 
million,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

Mrs.  BOG(jS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Louisiana, 
who  is  the  majority  member  of  the 
ARBA  executive  committee  on  the 
Bicentennial. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
majority  Member  from  the  House  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  Bicentennial 
Board,  I  would  like  to  say  the  estimated 
receipt  from  the  sale  of  medals  and  other 
Bicentennial  logo  items  will  hopefully 
amount  to  perhaps  $6  to  $7  million,  half 
of  which  the  Congress  has  mandated  that 
we  share  equally  with  the  States.  We 
have  only  the  remaining  half  to  be  able 
to  share  with  the  Bicentennial  programs 
and  projects. 

There  is  an  estimation  there  will  be 
over  40  million  persons  coming  to  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Even  though  they  are 
the  guests  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
think  we  all  as  Members  of  Congress  are 
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going  to  be  made  hosts  and  hostesses  to 
the  people  from  our  own  districts  coming 
to  the  Bicentennial  celebration.  The  im- 
pact on  this  area  is  going  to  be  tremen- 
dous. I  would  hope  that  whatever  funds 
have  been  deleted  from  the  ARB  Admin- 
istration Commission  will  be  restored. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  that  no  funds  have 
been  deleted  from  the  District  of  Colima- 
bia  Bicentennial  Commission.  The  re- 
duction relates  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  know,  but  I  under- 
stood— I  am  sorry.  I  thought  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  say  this  would 
not  be  cut  from  the  operations  outside 
the  District. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  I  misinter- 
preted the  gentlewoman's  comment.  I 
thought  she  was  talking  about  the  D.C. 
Bicentennial  Commission.  What  I  was 
referring  to  was  the  ARBA  itself. 

Let  mc  repeat  to  the  gentlewoman 
what  I  said  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  that  another  oppor- 
tunity vdll  be  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  its  case  before  the  other 
body,  and  we  will  review  in  conference 
the  appropriation  and  will  certainly  re- 
view it  very  sj'mpathetically. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  It  really  is  very  desper- 
ately needed,  and  it  is  needed  now  be- 
cause the  planning  has  to  be  done  now. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  the  best  argument  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  has  been  made  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  herself. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  able  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  his  subcommittee  and  the  staff 
for  bringing  such  a  fine  bill  to  the  floor. 
Also,  during  the  time  the  subcommittee 
was  considering  this  bill,  some  50  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  including  myself, 
commimicated  with  the  gentleman  re- 
garding our  concern  over  the  desire  of 
the  department  to  terminate  the  farm 
pond  program.  On  page  22  of  the  re- 
port, the  subcommittee  inserted  this 
point : 

The  committee  directs  that  the  depart- 
ment secure  the  approval  of  the  committee 
prior  to  any  transfer  of  hatchery  operations 
to  state  jurisdiction  and  prior  to  any  re- 
duction in  hatchery  output  for  the  farm 
pond  proeram. 

In  view  of  that  language,  Mr.  C^iair- 
man,  is  it  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
that  the  farm  pond  program  which  is  a 
part  of  the  warm  water  hatchery  opera- 
tion, be  continued  without  change  or 
reduction? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  indicated  by  the  language  in 
the  report,  that  the  farm  pond  program 
be  continued  as  it  has  been  operated  over 
the  recent  years. 

Mr.  GINN.  May  I  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion? Is  it  correct  that  under  the  provi- 
sions and  legislative  history  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  that  no  reduction  can 
be  made  at  any  of  the  farm  pond  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States? 


Mr.  YATES.  I  would  not  be  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  the  gentleman  has  in 
his  statement  because  I  do  not  know 
what  circumstances  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  farm  program  during 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  absence  of 
circumstances  altering  the  conditions, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
that  the  farm  ponrt  program  be  con- 
tinued on  the  same  level  as  it  has  been 
in  previous  years. 

Mr.  GINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  committee  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  their  fine  work.  I 
would  like  to  comment  about  white  water 
and  white  water  rafting  In  the  United 
States.  Am  I  correct  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  is  to  allocate  moneys 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  including  the  National  Park 
Service? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Does  the  use  of  white- 
water  rivers  and  permit  allocations  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  does. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  have  discus.sed  the  potential 
inequities  between  commercial  and  qual- 
ified noncommercial  users  of  our  white- 
water  rivers.  I  would  like  to  discuss  brief- 
ly the  fact  that  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  allocation  of  use  between  com- 
mercial and  qualified  noncommercial 
users  is  92-percent  commercial  and  8- 
percent  noncommercial  on  the  Colorado 
River  through  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  existing  law  (16  U.S.C.  3)  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
grant  privileges,  leases  and  permits  for 
the  use  of  land  for  the  acconamodation 
of  visitors  in  the  various  parks,  monu- 
ments or  other  reservations,  and  no 
natural  curiosity,  wonder  or  object  of 
interest  shall  be  leased,  rented  or 
granted  to  anyone  on  such  terms  as  to  in- 
terfere with  free  access  to  them  by  the 
public. 

DojBS  it  not  seem  that  the  National 
Park  Service  procedures  for  granting  per- 
mits to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  law,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  which  prohibits  the 
Secretary  from  denying  anyone  any  ac- 
cess to  any  natural  curiosity,  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  92-percent  commercial 
and  8-percent  qualified  noncommercial? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  rather  not  com- 
ment on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  law  is  being  violated.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  percentages  for  commercial  use  as 
against  private  use  are  inordinately  In 
favor  of  the  commercial  user.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  makes  the  repre- 
sentation that  in  providing  for  com- 
mercial users  to  such  an  extent.  It  Is  able 
to  police  and  to  provide  for  a  much  safer 
operation.  It  also  avoids  pollution. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  have  been 
advanced  by  the  National  Park  Service, 


and  it  is  true  that  in  the  past  individual 
users  have  littered  the  area  and  have 
undertaken  some  pollution. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  talked  with  the  Park  Service.  I 
think  there  is  an  unfortunate  and  a 
heavy  accent  on  commercial  users  to  the 
white  water,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Park  Service 
ought  to  alter  that  percentage  in  favor  of 
private  individual  use.  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  will  be  pleased  to 
cooperate  with  him  in  trying  to  achieve 
that  change. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  we  should  make  a  distinction  in 
definition  between  private  and  noncom- 
mercial; you  cannot  let  anyone  on  the 
river  to  pollute  it,  or  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  the  river.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  qualified  noncommercial 
groups  who  are  having  increasing  dif- 
ficulty getting  on  the  river,  people  who 
are  very  skilled  and  experienced  on  the 
river,  but  as  the  commercial  users  tend 
to  dominate  the  use  of  the  river  it  has 
been  difficult  for  outdoor  groups.  Ex- 
plorer Scouts,  and  so  on,  who  are  very 
well  trained,  to  use  the  river. 

Along  with  approximately  30  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  I  have  introduced  a  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision covering  this  area,  and  I  was  hop- 
ing that  it  might  be  appropriate  that  the 
funds  in  this  appropriation  act  might  be 
used  by  the  Secretary,  in  part,  to  take  a 
look  at  the  regulations  that  might  be  In 
use  for  the  white  water. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
a  very  good  point,  and  I  am  glad  he 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing the  gentleman  will  want  to  discuss 
with  the  Park  Service  in  order  to  permit 
qualified  noncommercial  users  to  have 
greater  access  to  the  river. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  and  supporting  letters. 

The  material  referred   to   follows: 

July  3,  1975. 

Dear  Congressman  Wirth  :  Please  send  me 
a  copy  of  your  resolution  to  give  private  users 
greater  access  to  Whitewater  rivers.  This  a 
very  real  problem — I'm  sure  you  will  hear 
more  about  it  in  the  future.  On  some  fed- 
erally controlled  rivers,  (NPS,  USFS,  BLM). 
90%  of  the  allocations  for  use  go  to  com- 
mercial outfitters  and  the  private  recreation- 
ist  doesn't  get  to  go  (unless  he  can  afford  to 
pay  the  outfitter),  even  though  he  may  be 
a  skilled  boatman  with  proper  equipment. 
Thanks, 

Harold  Belisle, 
Lakewood,  Colo. 

July  7.  1976. 
Dear  Representative  Wirth:  My  wife  and 
I  are  both  very  active  Whitewater  boaters,  and 
as  such  would  like  to  express  our  support  for 
your  river  use  resolution.  I  along  with  many 
others,  have  written  to  Mr.  Yearout  of  the 
Orand  Canyon  expressing  our  concern  over 
the  allocation  of  river  use  days. 

We  are  pleased  to  finally  receive  some  sup- 
port for  our  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  and  Char  Patterson, 

Boulder.  Colo. 
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Lakxwooo,  Colo., 

June  9,  1975. 
Representative  Tim  Wisth, 
Democrat,  Colorado's  Znd  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dkab  Refhesentattve  WtRTH :  I  read  recent- 
ly  with   Interest   that  you've   Introduced  a 
resolution   that   will   allow   private   boaters 
greater  use  of  our  western  rivers.  Independ- 
ently I've  been  waging  that  good  fight  for 
several  years.  You  have  my  complete  support 
for  such  a  resolution.  This  action  Is  neces- 
sary and  should  be  only  a  first  step  toward 
more  equitable  solutions  to  l^ls  mounting 
problem. 

As  a  private  rlver-runlng  veteran  of  ten 
years  standing,  I've  had  my  share  of  diffi- 
culties getting  on  the  rivers  In  recent  years. 
With  each  passing  season  I've  watched  river 
traffic  boom  and  witnessed  the  frustrated 
attempts  of  officials  trying  to  regulate  the 
situation.  Unfortunately,  attempts  at  con- 
trol seem  Infiuenced  largely  by  commercial 
outfitters  who  have  multl-mUllon  dollar  In- 
terests to  protect.  Consequently,  the  policies 
adopted  have  served  to  placate  the  outfitters 
at  the  expense  of  private  river  runners.  Time 
Is  long  overdue  for  more  equitable  solutions 
to  the  situation. 

For  the  past  several  years,  my  position  has 
been,  "Equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity 
for  all."  It  Is  not  fair  that  public  rivers  be 
vised  almost  exclusively  by  a  handful  of 
commercial  river  operators  thereby  denying 
opportunity  to  an  emerging  generation  of 
river  runners.  The  "pie"  should  be  cut  into 
smaller  pieces  allowing  more  people  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  both  in  the  commer- 
cial and  private  use  of  public  rivers.  It  is 
not  Just  that  individuals  who  head  river 
companies  can  hire  boatmen  to  carry  passen- 
gers down  the  same  river  over  and  over  again 
In  one  season  whereas  other  persons  are  de- 
nied the  chance  to  run  their  own  personal 
trips  with  their  crews  and  passengers. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  river 
trips,  a  greater  number  of  participants  should 
be  allowed  use  of  public  rivers.  This  will  in- 
volve public  expenditures  to  provide  facilities 
that  will  help  avoid  undue  congestion  at 
points  of  entrance  and  egress — facilities  such 
as  boat  ramps,  etc. 

Regarding  environmental  effects — boats  do 
not  harm  ovir  rivers.  Granted,  some  camp- 
grounds are  heavUy  used,  but  the  Impact  can 
be  reduced  by  necessitating  the  use  of  prop- 
er equipment  such  as  portable  toUets,  fire- 
pans, and  perhaps,  in  some  areas,  even  re- 
quiring gas  stoves.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  100  trips  conducted  by  veteran 
river  runners,  private  or  commercial,  pro- 
duce a  leaser  impact  on  the  environment  than 
the  harm  that  one  carload  of  unconcerned, 
careless  campers  can  Inflict  on  a  river  bank 
during  a  moonlit  beach  party.  Those  of  us 
who  love  the  river  do  our  utmost  to  preserve 
Its  eco-cycle. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  assistance  to  your 
staff  with  the  hope  that  my  contribution 
on  the  matter  might  be  helpful  in  reaching 
fair  solutions  to  this  thorny  situation. 

River-running  has  become  an  avocation. 
After  frustrating  experiences.  I'm  delighted 
to  find  a  public  official  who  shares  my  con- 
cern for  a  problem  that  will  affect  future 
generations  of  river  runners.  Peel  free  to  call 
on  me. 

Sincerely, 

Altskd  E.  Cottture. 

H.  Con.  Res.  331 
Whereas  there  has  been  a  dramatic  In- 
crease in  the  use  of  our  outdoor  recreational 
resources,  and  specifically  in  the  use  of  the 
spectacular  white  water  trips  down  the  Colo- 
rado River  through  the  Orand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park;  and 

Whereas  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
qualified  noncommercial  parties  Involving 
roughly  two  thousand  people  have  been  de- 


nied permission  for  trips  down  the  Colorado 
River  for  the  1975  river  running  season;  and 
Whereas  the  cost  of  passage  by  commer- 
cial concessionaires  is  at  least  twice  as  great 
as  the  cost  exjierlenced  by  noncommercial 
users  in  comparable  white  water  trips;  and 
Whereas  a  similar  situation  prevails  on 
other  rivers  regulated  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
such  as  the  Yampa  and  Green  Rivers  In 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  Canyonlands  National  Park; 
and 

Whereas  the  law  states  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  "grant  privileges,  leases, 
and  permits  for  the  use  of  land  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors  In  the  various 
parks,  monuments,  or  other  reservations  .  .  . 
and  no  natural  curiosity,  wonder,  or  object 
of  Interest  shall  be  leased,  rented,  or  granted 
to  anyone  on  such  terms  as  to  Interfere 
with  free  access  to  them  by  the  public  .  .  ." 
(16  U.S.C.  3);  and 

Whereas  the  law  further  states  that  "It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  such  develop- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  those  that  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  public  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  national  park  area  In  which 
they  are  located  and  that  are  consistent  to 
the  highest  practicable  degree  with  preser- 
vation and  conservation  of  the  areas  .  .  ." 
(16  U.S.C.  20);  and 

Whereas  all  efforts  have  been  made  to 
petition  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
relief  from  the  capricious  use  of  1972  as  a 
base  year  In  determining  the  allocation  be- 
tween commercial  and  qualified  noncom- 
mercial use  of  the  Colorado  River:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Secretly 
of  the  Interior  should  Initiate  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  regulations  governing  the 
allocation  of  use  between  commercial  and 
qualified  noncommercial  users  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  through  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  and  governing  the  use  of  all 
other  rivers  with  recreational  potential  in 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  Insure  a  fair  and  equitable 
allocation  of  use  between  commercial  and 
qualified  noncommercial  users. 

Sec.  2.  Until  such  time  as  fair  and  equit- 
able regiilations  can  be  written  pursuant 
to  the  first  section  of  this  resolution,  the 
allocation  of  use  of  all  rivers  with  recrea- 
tional potential  in  lands  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  if  such  an  allo- 
cation of  use  Is  deemed  desirable  by  the 
Secretary,  should  provide  for  the  maximum 
use  of  such  rivers  by  the  qualified  noncom- 
mercial users.  Including  organized  educa- 
tional groups,  and  for  the  remaining  use  by 
the  commercial  users. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  received  commendations  on 
what  it  has  done  from  various  Members. 
I  am  sure  the  committee  is  going  to  re- 
ceive brickbats,  too,  and  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortimate  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
agreement  with  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  on  appropriations  for  some  of 
the  energy  programs.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  the  point  that  the  committee  went 
into  the  programs  very,  very  thoroughly 
and  gave  very  serious  consideration  to 
each  request.  It  granted  appropriations 
in  full  to  one  of  the  primary  energy 
agencies  in  our  Government  at  the  pres- 
ent time— ERDA.  We  find  that  we  are 
In  apparent  disagreement  with  some  of 
the  members  of  another  committee.  I  am 
sure  that  will  be  discusssed  later. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  know  that  the  administration,  the 
President,  in  the  budget,  asked  for  $60,- 
000  for  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review.  I 
would  Uke  to  commend  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  and  the  committee  for  not 
appropriating  any  funds  whatsoever  for 
the  useless  Agency. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  whether  there  are  any  problems 
with  the  abolition  of  a  completely  useless 
agency,  since  the  action  was  taken  un- 
der the  Initiative  imder  the  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  YATES.  In  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  may  I  say  that  my 
action  was  taken  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  be- 
cause he  was  the  one  who  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  and,  I 
think,  rightfully  so.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  action  of  the  Congress  has  been 
questioned,  and  the  point  has  been  made 
that  perhaps  the  remaining  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does 
not  give  those  who  question  the  decision 
the  opportunity  to  appeal  such 
decisions. 

The  Board,  they  feel,  would  have  given 
that  extra  right.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I 
propose  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  that  we  received  which  ques- 
tions the  decision  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
happen  to  agree  with  it;  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
The  letter  follows: 

American  Mining  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  7,  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  apparent  oversight  In  S.  1774, 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  24,  1975  (Con- 
gressional Record,  20446).  which  was  re- 
ferred to  your  Committee  on  June  25  (Con- 
gressional Record,  20888).  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  Is  to  abolish  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
and  to  transfer  its  functions  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  amending  certain  sections 
of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  (P.L.  89-577) .  The  Board  was  also 
"abolished"  and  its  funding  withdrawn  in  an 
amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  499,  on  June  17 
(Congressional  Record,  19181). 

Although  the  American  Mining  Congress 
takes  no  position  on  the  transfer  of  such 
functions  so  long  as  an  administrative  and 
Judicial  appeal  procedure  from  "withdrawal 
orders"  Issued  by  federal  mine  inspectors  is 
preserved,  it  appears  that  one  very  Important 
function  of  the  Board  was  not  preserved  In 
the  amendatory  language  transferring  the 
Board's  functions  to  the  Secretary. 

S.  1774  and  H.J.  Res.  499  repeal  sections 
2(e),  10,  and  11  of  the  Act,  and  further 
amend  section  9  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(d)  which  provides,  "No  temporary  relief 
shall  be  available  for  an  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  8(a)." 
Section  8(a)  Is  the  section  of  the  Act  dealing 
with  Imminent  danger  withdrawal  orders. 
The  specific  language  currently  contained  In 
the  Act  under  section  11(d),  which  would 
be  repealed,  provides  that  the  Board  may 
grant,  after  a  hearing,  such  temporary  relief 
from  orders  Issued  by  the  Secretary  as  the 
Board  may  deem  Just  and  proper.  The  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
(Pi.  91-173)  also  provides  In  section  106 
(d)  that  temporary  relief  may  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  from  orders  Issued  by  fed- 
eral mine  Inspectors  except  in  cases  of  Im- 
minent danger. 
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It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  Include 
language  in  the  bill  which  would  preserve 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  grant  tem- 
porary relief,  imder  appropriate  circum- 
stances, from  orders  other  than  those  Issued 
In  the  case  of  imminent  danger.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  temporary  relief  provisions,  sec- 
tion 2  of  S.  1774  might  be  amended  as 
follows: 

Section  2.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  (80  Stat. 
777;  30  U.S.C.  728)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Pending  completion  of  the  Secretary's 
consideration  of  applications  filed  pursuant 
to  section  9(b)  of  this  Act,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  such  temporary  re- 
lief from  the  order  under  review  as  he  may 
deem  Just  and  proper.  Such  temporary  relief 
may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  only  after 
a  hearing  has  been  held  In  which  all  parties 
affected  were  given  an  opi)ortunlty  to  be 
heard." 

Due  to  the  considerable  time  period  neces- 
sary for  completion  of  investigations  by  the 
Secretary,  the  availability  of  temporary  re- 
lief might  be  an  extremely  Important  matter 
Indeed.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
granting  of  such  temporary  relief  would  be 
discretionary  and  entirely  within  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  and  therefore  would  not 
endanger  the  health  or  safety  of  those  pro- 
tected by  the  Aot. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  under 
section  3  of  S.  1774,  which  amends  section  12 
of  the  Metal  Mine  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
appeal  his  own  orders  to  a  U.S.  Court  of  .Ap- 
peals. Obviously  this  Is  another  oversight 
easily  corrected  by  minor  revisions  In  lan- 
guage. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  its  views  on  this  important  matter. 
Members  of  my  staff  conversant  with  this 
legislation  are  available  to  explain  our  views 
In  greater  detail  if  you  deem  that  advisable 
and  convenient. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr., 

President. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
take  the  necessary  action  to  insure  what- 
ever legal  rights  are  necessary  to  non- 
coal  mine  operators,  but  I  think  it  is 
outrageous  that  the  administration  can- 
not come  up  with  some  solution  as  to  how 
to  abolish  once  and  for  all  this  agency 
which  has  done  absolutely  nothing.  I 
think  the  Congress  has  made  a  mean- 
ingful attempt  to  abolish  the  agency.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  the  continuing 
resolution. 

But  I  certainly  think  there  is  some 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  come  up  with  some  solution  to 
these  legal  problems  which  they  keep 
raising.  They  continue  to  throw  road- 
blocks in  our  way  while  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  continuing  to  urge  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Congress,  and  yet  they 
continue  to  include  these  funds  in  the 
budget.  It  is  their  responsibility,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  seizing  the  initia- 
tive to  abolish  this  useless  agency. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  for  bringing  this  excellent  bill 
to  us  from  the  subcommittee.  I  remember 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  gentleman's 
career  on  these  matters,  as  included  in 
the  great  debate  on  the  SST. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  later  about  him, 
but  I  would  like  to  direct  several  ques- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee at  this  time. 

Appeals  were  made  in  the  past  for 
funds  to  control  noxious  weeds  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  no  fimds  were 
appropriated  or  line  Itemed  specifically 
for  that  purpose.  However,  we  find  $967,- 
000  for  the  Forest  Service  and  $6  million 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  these  are  identified  as  funds  for  com- 
prehensive rangeland  improvement  pro- 
grams. 

My  question  is  this:  Was  it  not  the 
intent  of  the  subcommittee  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  some  funds  in  those 
two  appropriated  items  ought  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  control  of  noxious  weeds 
in  restoring  the  rangelands  of  the  West? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  improve  the  range- 
lands  of  this  country.  That  is  why  the 
committee  went  over  the  budget  and 
made  funds  available  to  rebuild  and  re- 
habilitate the  rangelands.  Certainly  as 
one  aspect  of  that  program,  the  agencies 
that  are  involved  will  examine  the 
noxious  weeds  in  question. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  And  they  will  make 
an  effort  to  control  and  eliminate  those 
thistles  and  other  noxious  weeds  on  the 
public  lands  adjoining  the  national  parks 
and  forests? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question  is:  Yes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Before  discussing  the  bill  at  wUl,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  commendations  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  did  in  his  first 
trip  around  as  chairman  of  this  impor- 
tant subcommittee.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man say  in  the  full  committee  that  it 
took  him  25  years  to  become  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  think  that  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
agree  that  he  was  worth  waiting  for, 
because  he  conducted  our  hearings  in 
a  very  open  and  a  very  bipartisan  way. 
He  Invited  participation  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  he  got  maybe  more  than 
he  bargained  for,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— in  fact,  I  luiow  there  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee — who  has  not 


contributed  mightily  to  the  work  product 
of  this  bill. 

I  do  want  to  say  also  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  that  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  ,  who  came  to 
the  committee  from  the  authorizing  side 
and  did  a  magnificent  job  in  helping  to 
create  this  piece  of  legislation. 

The  same  is  true  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay),  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long), 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Evans)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Duncan),  and  the  gentleman  from  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mtir- 
tha)  .  All  of  us  worked  together  to  try  to 
bring  to  the  House  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  could  all  quite  comfortably  put 
our  trust  and  faith  in,  and  I  hope  that 
we  have  done  that. 

This  bill  plans  carefully  for  our  future 
needs.  It  protects  our  present  natural 
resources.  And  it  restores  some  of  the 
damage  we  have  done  In  the  past  while 
developing  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  slightly 
above  the  budget  estimate  submitted 
earlier  this  year  by  the  executive  branch. 
But  such  comparisons  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  bill  contains  $4,090  bil- 
lion in  new  obligational  authority,  $57.9 
million  above  the  amount  requested.  The 
committee  scrutinized  this  budget  care- 
fully. Where  we  could  cut  bureaucratic 
fat,  we  cut.  Where  we  could  invest  funds 
for  a  positive  rate  of  return,  we  added 
funds.  This  bill  is  self-liquidating  twice 
over.  Receipts  generated  by  the  invest- 
ment in  this  bill  total  $9.3  billion. 

These  receipts  accrue  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  from  oil  lease  sales 
and  royalties  along  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  lands.  They  accrue  from  the 
harvest  of  11  billion  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber from  our  national  forests  and  BLM 
lands.  They  are  realized  from  the  pro- 
duction of  nearly  one-half  of  the  western 
water  supply  of  our  Western  States.  And 
they  are  realized  through  the  manage- 
ment of  lands  containing  8.5  million 
head  of  livestock  and  2.5  million  big 
game  animals. 

To  husband  our  natural  resources  Is 
the  most  important  but  not  the  only 
function  of  this  bill.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  these  are  used  to  provide  a  multitude 
of  services  for  the  needs  of  our  native 
Americans.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  Congress,  can  be 
proud  of  our  actions  in  trying  to  cope 
with  the  tremendous  health,  education, 
and  economic  hardships  of  our  Indian 
population.  This  bill  reaffirms  that  an- 
nual commitment. 

In  the  past  18  years  through  the  funds 
provided  in  this  bill,  the  Infant  death 
rate  among  Indians  has  dropped  69  per- 
cent; the  Incidence  of  TB  has  dropped 
89  percent;  Influenza  and  pneumonia 
are  down  54  percent;  and  the  Incidence 
of  gastritis  and  related  stomach  disease 
Is  down  86  percent.  These  impressive  sta- 
tistics mean  that  our  funds  are  being  put 
to  good  work  at  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. They  do  not  mean  that  our  efforts 
can  relax,  so  the  committee  has  wisely 
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granted  a  significant  $23  million  increase 
to  continue  the  long  struggle  to  bring 
the  health  needs  of  the  Indians  up  to  na- 
tional standards. 

The  funds  contained  in  this  bill  will 
provide  care  and  educational  opportunity 
for  over  150,000  Indian  children  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  BIA  boarding  schools.  An- 
other 96,000  Indian  children  will  bene- 
fit from  the  child  guidance  services  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  com- 
mittee has  increased  fimds  for  the  Indian 
Education  Act.  The  additional  15  million 
added  by  the  committee  will  improve  the 
level  of  educational  attainment  for  In- 
dian young  people.  These  grants  will 
serve  an  additional  11,000  Indian  stu- 
dents plus  the  10,000  adults  that  will  take 
advantage  of  the  act's  adult  education 
provisions. 

The  Members  will  note  that  another  $1 
billion  is  earmarked  for  the  energy  re- 
lated activities  contained  in  this  bill. 
The  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
fossil  energy  development  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Energy 
Research  Development  Administration. 
All  of  us  are  searching  for  new  ways  to 
help  alleviate  our  energy  dilemma.  We 
can  enthusiastically  support  the  actions 
of  the  committee  in  providing  all  of  the 
funds  for  these  two  agencies. 

For  those  Members  interested  in  activ- 
ities aimed  at  increasing  our  energy 
supply,  the  committee  has  added  $8  mil- 
lion to  the  ERDA  budget  request  to  ac- 
celerate their  research  programs  of  ter- 
tiary oil  recovery. 

One  of  the  most  promising  answers  to 
our  energy  dilemma  is  the  possibility 
that  improved  technology  will  enable  us 
to  extract  from  the  ground  a  greater  per- 
centage of  our  known  recoverable  re- 
serves. With  present  technology,  we  re- 
cover only  one-third  of  our  oil.  The  re- 
mainder is  left  behind  in  the  ground. 
In  addition,  if  we  could  recover  1  percent 
more,  we  would  have  added  as  much  oil 
to  our  supplies  as  we  have  in  the  entire 
North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

Experts  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
indastry  and  academic  community,  have 
testified  that  as  much  as  60  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  could  be  recovered  from  exist- 
ing fields,  once  secondary  and  tertiary 
methods  are  perfected. 

In  hearings  before  our  subcommittee. 
Dr.  Seamans  indicated  ERDA's  belief 
that  our  most  significant  short-term 
payoff  could  come  from  our  efforts  in 
this  area.  Last  year,  our  committee  pro- 
vided $17  million  for  this  research.  This 
year,  ERDA  requested  $26  million  from 
OMB.  Unfortimately,  they  were  cut  back 
to  $22  million. 

OMB's  action  In  cutting  back  their 
original  request  did  more  than  attempt 
to  prune  the  budget.  It  cut  back  the  num- 
ber of  experiments  that  could  be  con- 
ducted to  develop  this  promising  concept. 
At  the  present  time,  it  takes  from  3  to  4 
years  to  perfect  the  various  techniques 
involved  in  tertiary  recovery.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  if  we  invest  these 
fimds  today,  we  will  be  adding  more  oil 
tomorrow.  We  have,  therefore,  added  $8 
million  to  ERDA's  extraction  technology 
budget  to  give  them  the  money  they  need 
for  a  full-scale  effort  to  perfect  this 
research. 


Another  $1  billion  in  this  bill  in  pro- 
vided for  the  agencies  with  responsibility 
of  protecting  our  national  forests,  grass- 
lands, and  seashores  while  providing  rec- 
reational opportunities  unparalleled  any- 
where in  the  world.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  the  Park  Service,  and  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  These  four 
agencies  must  see  to  it  that  our  resources 
are  made  available  for  camping,  hiking, 
fishing,  and  year-round  recreation.  They 
must  also  acquire,  protect,  and  develop 
large  quantities  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources, our  land  and  water. 

The  Forest  Service  received  the  largest 
increase  of  any  agency  funded  in  this 
bill— $38  million.  These  funds  will  be 
committed  to  the  10-year  reforestation 
plan  begun  last  year  at  the  committee's 
behest.  They  will  also  fund  fire  protec- 
tion, disease  control,  and  timber  man- 
agement. 

We  increased  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  by  $9  million  above  the  budget 
to  assist  with  the  staggering  backlog  of 
high  priority  land  acquisition  projects 
that  require  Federal  investment  now  be- 
fore inflation  drives  the  price  of  such 
acquisition  even  higher. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  in- 
creased by  $12  million  to  accelerate  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  fish 
hatcheries  and  wildlife  refuges  and  to 
acquire  additional  wetlands  for  preserva- 
tion. The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pro- 
duces 7.6  million  pounds  of  fish  per  year 
supporting  44  million  fishermen  day's 
annually. 

The  National  Park  Service  received  an 
increase  of  nearly  $2  million  above  the 
budget  request  to  help  with  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  accommodating  the 
estimated  227  million  visitors  coming 
to  our  parl^:s  this  year.  These  funds  will 
also  help  make  our  Nation's  Bicentennial 
celebration  next  year  a  more  meaningful 
experience.  One  particular  action  of  the 
committee  deserves  special  attention. 
That  is  the  addition  of  funds  for  76  ad- 
ditional positions  at  Independence  Hall 
Historical  Park  in  Philadelphia. 

Next  year  Philadelphia  will  be  one  of 
the  Nation's  prime  Bicentennial  centers 
of  activity.  Unfortunately,  the  OfiBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  refused  to 
grant  funds  to  the  Park  Service  for 
staffing  Independence  Hall.  Despite  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  3  years  the  Park 
Service  has  spent  $23  million  for  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  here,  the  com- 
mittee has  restored  the  original  request 
tc  OMB  in  the  interest  of  making  Inde- 
pendence Hall  a  focal  point  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

There  are  three  items  of  particular 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
contained  in  this  bill.  First  is  the  com- 
mittee's provision  concerning  the  need 
for  a  multiagency  program  to  alleviate 
the  anthracite  coal  situation  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  winter  the  numer- 
ous and  growing  problems  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  industry  came  to  a  head  with  a 
situation  involving  short  supplies  of 
anthracite  and  a  corresponding  rise  in 
prices  that  the  people  of  that  area  could 
not  afford  to  pay.  Industry  production 


declined  to  its  lowest  level  in  history 
while  prices  trebled,  with  nearly  4o 
percent  of  the  residents  of  the  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  SMSA  reliant  upon 
coal  for  home  heat. 

Despite  these  high  prices  and  short- 
ages of  supply,  there  remains  in  this  area 
a  huge  residue  of  spoil  banks  known  to 
the  local  residents  as  CULM  banks. 
These  ugly  reminders  contain,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  nearly  100 
million  tons  of  anthracite  which  if 
brought  onstream  could  ease  otir  coal 
crisis. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  had 
numerous  discussions  with  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  ERDA,  and  the 
FEA  about  the  need  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  program  to  bring  this  coal  on- 
stream. To  date,  such  efforts  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  directive  contained  on 
page  8  of  committee  report  notes  that 
this  potential  source  of  supply  has  not 
received  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 

At  my  request,  the  committee  has  di- 
rected these  three  agencies  to  imple- 
ment a  process  that  will  confirm  the  size 
of  these  supplies,  the  cost  of  producing 
them,  and  any  other  constraints  that 
need  to  be  eliminated  to  get  this  coal  into 
the  marketplace.  Unless  this  is  done, 
homeowners  are  going  to  continue  to 
convert  from  coal  to  oil  contrary  to  our 
national  policy  of  conserving  oil  and  de- 
veloping coal.  Action  by  the  Government 
now  can  bring  this  coal  into  supply  with 
the  result  that  coal  prices  now  hovering 
near  $70  per  ton  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
can  be  brought  down  to  a  level  consum- 
ers can  afford. 

The  committee  has  also  agreed  to  my 
request  for  $2.5  million  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  the  Northeast  Fisheries  Re- 
search Center  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  action  guarantees  that  funds 
will  be  available  this  fiscal  year  for  a 
construction  start.  I  am  pleased  that 
progress  on  the  center  is  moving  aliead  of 
schedule.  This  important  facility  will  be 
unique  in  that  it  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  production  of  better  fish  cultures 
and  higher  quality  fish.  Its  ancillary  ben- 
efits, more  fish  for  local  ponds  and 
streams,  a  major  tourist  attraction,  and 
additional  employment  make  it  a  focal 
point  in  the  fish  and  wildlife  service  pro- 
gram. 

Another  provision  in  this  bill  earmarks 
$2  million  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  expand  their  environmental  improve- 
ment activities  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  funds  will  be  used  to  test 
new  techniques  related  to  the  highly  suc- 
cessful pressure  fiushing  method  which 
has  provided  subsidence  protection  and 
land  land  restoration  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Wyoming.  I  believe  this  is  the  most 
important  research  program  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

It  has  successfully  restored  the  sub- 
surface conditions  previously  imaccessi- 
ble  by  other  known  metho«ds.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  a  tremendous  success  in 
the  Scranton  area  in  providing  protec- 
tion for  homes  and  businesses  threat- 
ened by  subsidence.  It  has  also  helped  U8 
to  restore  previously  mine  scarred  lands 
and  convert  them  to  industrial  and  rec- 
reational opportunities. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
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is  the  result  of  many  months  of  hard 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  your  com- 
mittee. We  have  tried  to  plan  for  the 
needs  of  our  renewable  resources:  our 
timber,  our  water,  and  our  grazing  lands. 
We  have  invested  in  the  safe,  environ- 
mentally acceptable  development  of  our 
energy  resources.  We  have  provided  funds 
for  the  very  human  needs  of  our  Indians 
and  the  citizens  of  the  trust  territories. 
And  we  have  tried  to  simulate  the  cul- 
tural legacy  of  America  by  planning  for 
a  meaningful  Bicentennial.  These  pro- 
grams benefit  all  of  us  and  I  am  pleased 
to  recommend  to  the  House  the  swift 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  my  colleague  from 
Pennslvania  (Mr.  McDade)  ,  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  him  upon  the  mat- 
ters he  just  discussed  because  I  am  aware 
of  the  tremendous  importance  this  has  to 
the  Nation  and  particularly  to  those 
States  where  exploratory  oil  well  drilling 
and  production  is  of  such  vital  necessity. 

With  respect  to  the  tertiary  recovery 
that  the  gentleman  mentioned,  may  I  ask 
my  colleague  this:  Was  the  use  of  water 
as  a  hydraulic  factor  eminent? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Yes.  I  think  that  most  of 
the  companies  that  are  bringing  up  oil 
today  arc  using  water.  They  are  water- 
flooding  now. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Would  it  not  then 
foUov*'  that  it  would  ill  behoove  any  State 
to  permit  any  of  its  water  from  deep 
sources  and  surface  waters,  to  leave  the 
borders  of  that  State,  and  not  be  returned 
in  such  things  as  coal  slurry  pipelines, 
when  it  is  necessary  and  vital  for  the  re- 
covery of  these  billions  of  barrels  of  oil 
that  the  gentleman  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  has  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  both  worlds  in  that  they  produce 
a  lot  of  oil  in  Wyoming,  and  they  have 
large  coal  deposits,  but  how  we  bring 
them  to  market,  and  under  the  use  of 
what  resovu-ces,  is  a  good  question,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
in  being  interested  in  it,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  dogmatic  and  state  my  opinions  on 
a  matter  that  I  consider  of  such  great 
importance. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  hearings 
have  indicated  that  water  is  a  necessity 
without  which  we  cannot  have  this  so 
important  tertiary  oil  recovery  take 
place,  and  I  think  that  we  have  made 
that  point  clear. 

Mr.  McDADE.  It  is  a  very,  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  process. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


I  want  to  join  in  commending  the  com- 
mittee for  tile  fine  work  they  have  done 
on  the  appropriation  bill. 
I  note  on  page  25  where  it  states : 
The  committee  Is  disturbed  by  the  per- 
sonal harm  and  Injury  that  resulted  from 
the  recent  "Human  Kindness  Day".  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  they  have  reduced  the 
budget  by  $125,000  should  be  an  admoni- 
tion that  there  should  be  something  done 
there. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman.  I  have 
great  interest  as  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  am  very 
much  interested  to  see  that  these  parks 
are  a  service  kept  for  the  pleasure  of 
everybody,  and  I  think  that  is  the  type  of 
reaction  the  gentleman's  committee  has 
taken,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  interest  in  this  problem.  Law- 
lessness has  no  place  in  our  National 
Park  System,  and  we  attempt  to  prevent 
that  from  occurring. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  .  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  , 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  what  I  consider  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent bill.  I  note  on  page  19  of  the 
committee  report  there  is  a  provision  for 
the  Mount  Rogers  National  Recreation 
Area  in  Virginia  in  the  amount  of  $1,- 
500,000.  I  simply  wanted  to  say  to  my 
colleague  that  I  deeply  appreciate  this: 
my  constituents  deeply  appreciate  this, 
because  this  will  permit  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  continue  to  develop  the  Mount 
Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  which 
has  such  great  potential  for  recreation. 
The  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  al- 
luded to  this  in  earlier  remarks. 

I  am  also  particularly  appreciative  of 
what  the  gentleman  has  done  and  what 
the  subcommitte  has  done  in  the  field  of 
energy  because,  like  myself,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  represents  a 
great  coal-producing  area  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  this  bill  represents  an  in- 
teUigent  approach  to  many  problems  of 
the  coal  industry. 

I  appreciate  the  recognition  that  the 
committee  has  afforded  to  this  impor- 
tant field  of  energy  and  to  providing 
funds  for  research  and  safety  and  other 
programs  that  mean  so  much  to  those  of 
us  who  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
production  and  utilization  of  coal.  I  be- 
lieve coal  provides  the  best  hope  for  this 
Nation  for  its  energy  needs  for  the  next 
several  decades  if  our  economy  is  to  grow 
and  prosper  as  we  all  would  like  to  see 
it  do. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  McDADE.  May  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  the 
reason  that  we  have  been  able  to  take 
care  of  this  problem  in  the  National  For- 
est in  Virginia  is  because  of  his  interest. 
I  commend  him  for  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  Jommittee  and  for  making 
sure  that  we  have  been  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  make  it  a  viable 
recreation  area. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Interior  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  for  the  out- 
standing job  that  he  and  his  committee 
have  done.  It  is  a  tough  job,  and  they 
have  certainly  done  well.  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly express  my  appreciation  for 
their  efforts  with  regard  to  reforestation 
that  has  been  discussed  here  this  morn- 
ing. This  is  a  most  important  conserva- 
tion issue,  and  I  congratulate  him  and 
the  committee  for  it. 

However.  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
with  the  committee's  failure  to  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  for  energy  con- 
servation research  and  development  pro- 
grams under  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  filed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  will  add  approximately  $90 
million  to  the  appropriation  proposed  in 
H.R.  8773,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  level 
as  the  authorization  provided  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  energy  conservation  under  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Task  Force  on 
Energy,  which  started  its  work  4  years 
ago.  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
and  now  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research.  Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  have  all  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  during  these  last  4  years  on 
energy  conservation  and  on  technologies 
associated  with  conserving  energy.  We 
have  held  extensive  hearings  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources,  chaired  by 
the  Honorable  Henry  Reuss,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
we  have  done  extensive  work  to  help  de- 
velop an  energy  conservation  research 
and  development  program  for  this  Nation 
that  will  accomplish  our  goal  of  finding 
ways  to  reduce  energy  consumption  sig- 
nificantly without  lowering  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

This  spring,  the  subcommittee  author- 
ized a  total  of  $134  million  for  energy 
conservation  research  and  development 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  included  in  it  a 
program  of  energy  conservation  educa- 
tion and  information  for  the  people  of 
this  country.  This  amount  was  approved 
by  the  House  during  its  consideration  of 
H.R.  3474.  Jurisdiction  for  appropriating 
for  conservation  programs  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  chaired  by  the  Honorable  Joe 
EviNs,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior, 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  Sidney  Yates. 
The  difference  between  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  appropriations 
provided  by  the  Yates  subcommittee  for 
those  programs  within  its  jurisdiction  is 
more  than  $90  million. 

All  of  us  who  are  truly  interested  in 
energy  conservation  and  who  recognize 
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the  importance  of  these  programs  found 
this  deficiency  in  the  appropriations  bill 
quite  disturbing.  The  Members  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  research 
and  development  programs   which   we 
have  authorized  include  programs  for 
research  and  development  in  advanced 
automotive  power  systems,  which  have 
been  previously  assigned  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  but  are 
now  transferred  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  This 
Nation  consumes  one-fourth  of  all  its 
energy  in  transportation,  and  this  is  al- 
most entirely  petroleum,  making  it  a  pri- 
mary target  for  meaningful  conserva- 
tion.   Research    and    development    on 
improved  designs  for  more  eflBcient  diesel 
and  gasoline  engines  for  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles are  an  example  of  the  research 
and  development  programs  authorized. 
We  have  authorized  research  into  the 
use  of  alternate  fuels  such  as  methanol 
and    methanol/gasoline    mixtures.    We 
have  also  authorized  extensive  programs 
in  energy  conservation  in  commercial, 
industrial,  and  residential  activities.  We 
hope  to  reduce  energy  consiunption  in 
residences  and  other  buildings  by  as 
much  as  30  percent,  and  in  industrial 
processing  by  as  much  as  20  percent.  We 
have  authorized  an  aggressive  research 
and  development  program  in  the  use  of 
wastes  of  every  kind,  including  urban 
solid   wastes   and   sewage   and   animal 
wastes,  particularly  for  their  conversion 
to  fuel  or  directly  to  electrical  power.  We 
have  authorized  programs  for  increasing 
the  efiBciency  of  electric  energy  produc- 
tion by  developing  bottoming  and  top- 
ping cycles,  as  well  as  hybrid   power 
cycles,  fuel  cells,  and  the  use  of  mag- 
netohydrodynamics.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams    will     be     wiped     out     at     the 
authorization  levels  provided  by  the  bill 
before  us. 

Let  me  list  for  you  the  limitations 
under  which  ERDA  would  be  forced  to 
operate  at  the  appropriation  levels  re- 
quested in  H.R.  8773 : 

First.  Funds  would  not  be  available  for 
expeditiously  carrying  out  the  programs 
and  activities  specified  for  fiscal  year 
1976  in  the  ERDA  comprehensive  energy 
plan  as  submitted  to  Congress. 

Second.  ERD/  would  be  unable  to 
move  out  promptly  into  hardware-re- 
lated demonstrations  of  near-term  en- 
ergy conservation  measures.  Many  ac- 
tivities beyond  those  of  a  study  nature, 
particularly  new  programs,  which  have 
;he  potential  for  demonstrating  ways  of 
reducing  energy  consumption,  would  be 
significantly  delayed  or  possibly  not  done 
it  all. 

Third.  The  allowance  for  capital 
jqulpment  would  be  totally  inadequate  to 
iupport  the  highly  experimental  pro- 
rrams  in  electric  energy  storage  and 
;onverslon. 

The  following  are  specific  topics  where 
he   reduced    budget   would   curtail    or 
eliminate  proposed  activities : 
Advancbd  Thanspohtatton  Power  Ststems 

(1)  ERDA  would  be  limited  to  a  minimal 
i  valuation  of  electric   vehicles  and   hybrid 

■ehlcles. 

(2)  ERDA  would  have  to  eliminate  Its  sup- 
1  lort  effort  on  the  development  of  high  tem- 
]  erature  gas  turbines. 
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(3)  ERDA  would  limit  Its  consideration  of 
alternative  fuels  to  methanol  only. 

(4)  ERDA  would  have  to  eliminate  Its 
assessment  effort  of  water,  rail,  and  air  modes 
of  travel. 

(5)  ERDA  would  not  do  one  complete  de- 
sign for  a  light  weight,  light  duty  diesel  en- 
gine. 

(6)  Most  technology  assessments  and  new 
concept  efforts  would  be  curtailed. 


END  USE 

(1)  It  would  delay  the  ERDA  program  on 
the  development  of  materials,  methods,  and 
processes  Including  heat  pumps  for  retro- 
fitting existing  buildings. 

(2)  ERDA  would  have  little  capability  for 
a  comprehensive  conservation  Information 
and  technology  transfer  function,  a  task 
mandated  In  legislation. 

(3)  ERDA  would  be  able  to  study  only  very 
few  of  the  very  large  number  of  comprehen- 
sive energy  savings  projects  that  Involve  more 
than  one  consuming  sector. 

IMPROVED  CONVERSION  EFFICIENCT 

(1)  ERDA  would  stop  all  effort  on  ad- 
vanced, closed  cycle  conversion. 

(2)  Work  on  fuel  cell  evaluation  would  be 
reduced  to  a  token  effort,  e.g.,  the  evalua- 
tion of  United  Technology's  hardware. 

(3)  ERDA  would  eliminate  Its  work  on 
high-grade  heat  utilization. 

(4)  ERDA  would  reduce  Its  planned  pro- 
gram in  applied  combustion. 

WASTE   UTILIZATION 

(1)  All  programs  In  technology  develop- 
ment would  be  delayed  one  year.  The  target 
In  the  National  plan  calls  for  a  saving  of 
one  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1985. 
A  relatively  small  program  of  RD&D  could  ac- 
complish this. 

(2)  ERDA  would  do  no  hardware  work, 
only  studies,  in  a  field  that  has  already  been 
studied  to  death.  Legislation  mandates  that 
ERDA  become  Involved  in  this  area. 

(3)  ERDA  would  have  no  capability  to 
structure  Incentive  plans  for  encouraging 
State  and  local  governments  to  proceed  with 
projects. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  behavior  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  subject  of  energy  conser- 
vation has  been  outrageous.  ERDA  with 
the  obvious  backing  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  had  the  gall  to 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  with  a  pitifully  minimal 
program  of  energy  conservation.  ERDA 
asked  for  an  authorization  of  only  $40 
million  in  this  area,  of  which  a  ridicu- 
lously low  amount  of  $3  million  was  allo- 
cated for  end-use  conservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  expired 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  aside  from  reliance  on  our 
abundant  reserves  of  coal,  certainly  con- 
servation is  the  best  way  to  meet  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  without  damaging 
the  environment.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  this  most  important 
program. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology increased  the  administration  re- 
quest of  $40  to  $134  million  for  energy 


conservation.  Ever  since  ERDA  was  es- 
tablished on  January  19.  1975,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  has 
stressed,  underlined,  urged,  and  pleated 
with  ERDA  to  initiate  more  aggressive 
programs  in  energy  conservation. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  Nation 
must  place  greater  stress  on  energy  con- 
servation. The  energy  production  indus- 
tries and  their  advertising  affiliates  are  so 
geared  up  to  encourage  waste  that  it  has 
been  difficult  for  them  to  change  course. 
Conservation  results  in  immediate  sav- 
ing of  energy  without  polluting  the 
environment. 

Despite  the  clearly  expressed  intent 
of  Congress,  ERDA  went  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
gave  such  a  poor  presentation  on  con- 
servation that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee voted  a  deep  cut  from  the  au- 
thorization of  $134  million  in  this  area. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  you  can  lead  a  horse  to  water 
but  you  cannot  make  him  drink.  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  not  supporting  increased 
funds  when  the  administration  refuses 
to  submit  a  specific  program  to  expend 
these  funds. 

The  Congress  has  set  forth  explicit 
programs  in  conservation.  A  number  of 
Members,  including  myself,  spelled  out 
a  nimiber  of  specifics  needed  in  the 
energy  conservation  area  in  a  special 
order  on  July  14.  It  is  high  time  the 
administration  put  greater  emphasis 
on  an  aggressive  program  on  energy 
conservation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  an  additional  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized  for  a  total  of 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Congress 
just  created  ERDA,  and  that  ERDA  may 
not  have  made  their  case  as  well  as  they 
could  have,  held  down  as  they  were  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
They  were  not  even  allowed  to  testify 
that  we  had  authorized  money  for  pro- 
grams that  we  had  established  for  them. 
However,  on  June  30  ERDA  reported  to 
Congress  with  a  new  program,  for  the 
Nation's  energy  and  development  pro- 
grams. The  first  emphasis  is  on  produc- 
ing more  energy  with  coal  and  nuclear 
energy.  The  second  is  for  immediate 
focus  on  the  conservation  effort. 

They  spell  out  the  highest  priority 
supply,  and  the  highest  demand.  The 
highest  demand  priority  is  of  equal  em- 
phasis to  the  highest  supply  priority. 
Among  these  they  list  conservation  in 
building  and  consimier  products.  Indus- 
trial energy  efficiency,  transportation 
efficiency,  and  conversion  of  waste  mate- 
rials to  energy.  These  are  the  exact  pro- 
grams not  funded  adequately  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  projected  an 
energy  growth  for  this  Nation  between 
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now  and  1985,  and  to  the  year  2000.  Our 
hope  to  provide  energy  production  with- 
in even  a  very  limited  growth  projection. 
We  find  this  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  do.  This  country  must  undertake 
a  Spartan  conservation  program.  We 
hope  by  1985  to  cut  the  current  growth 
rate  from  54 '/a  to  48  million  barrels  of 
oil  equivalent  per  year,  that  is,  to  cut 
back  by  6 1/2  million  barrels  of  oil  equiva- 
lent per  day,  equal  to  this  Nation's  entire 
imports  of  today. 

We  hope  by  the  year  2000  to  cut  20  mil- 
lion barrels  below  the  87  million  that  we 
would  reach  without  a  conservation 
program.  That  would  be  a  cut  from  87 
million  to  67  million.  This  would  stiU  re- 
quire going  all  out  in  every  area  of  en- 
ergy- production,  but  we  have  to  have  the 
energy  conservation  programs.  This  is 
why  I  plead  with  the  chairman  to  sup- 
port these  energy  conservation  levels  we 
have  authorized.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates), 
if  he  is  willing  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  me  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Yates,  I  have  submitted  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  appropriation 
in  H.R.  8773  by  more  than  $90  million, 
bringing  it  into  compliance  with  our  au- 
thorization. I  would  be  glad  to  withdraw 
that  amendment  if  I  have  the  assurance 
of  the  chairman  that  if  the  other  body 
appropriates  at  the  higher  levels  I  have 
recommended,  that  the  chairman  would 
be  willing  in  the  conference  committee 
to  seriously  entertain  these  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  he  has  read 
our  report. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  YATES.  We  are  as  Interested  as 
the  gentleman  is  in  the  conservation 
effort.  We  pointed  out  In  the  report  that 
we  were  willing  to  put  more  funds  Into 
the  bill.  More  than  willing,  we  were  anx- 
ious to  provide  funds  for  the  bill  which 
would  build  up  the  conservation  effort. 
However,  there  was  no  case  made  before 
the  committee.  Our  committee  gave  the 
agency  every  penny  it  requested. 

The  gentleman  objects  to  the  fact  that 
OMB  has  not  cleared  more  money  for 
this  purpose.  I  am  disturbed  by  that  fact, 
too,  even  in  the  new  budget  request  for 
fuel  conservation,  only  $19  million  was 
asked  for.  Something  is  wrong  with  either 
the  agency  or  OMB. 

I  do  not  find  anything  wrong  with  the 
gentleman's  program  or  the  gentleman's 
committee.  The  problem  is  how  do  we 
obtain  the  ability  in  the  agency  to  use 
the  money  appropriated? 

I  would  hope  that  the  agency  has  made 
a  better  presentation  for  funds  before 
another  body.  The  gentleman  is  asking 
what  the  disposition  of  our  committee 
would  be.  We  are  as  Interested  In  con- 
servation as  the  gentleman  and  we  will 
view  what  the  other  body  has  done  very 
seriously  and  very  sympathetically  if  it 
increases  the  appropriation  we  approved. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation. 

1  am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  We  want  to  cooperate  with 
the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia   (Mr.   GOLDWATER). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  In 
his  comments.  I  serve  on  this  same  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  had  the  same  reserva- 
tions as  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  had  about  ERDA 
being  able  to  spend  these  moneys.  In  fact, 
when  we  held  our  hearings  and  took  our 
testimony,  we  got  pretty  much  the  same 
presentation  as  the  gentleman  did. 

Our  committee,  recognizing  that  we 
need  to  accelerate  conservation.  In- 
creased the  authorization  to  $90  million. 
During  our  hearings  I  raised  the  same 
questions  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  is,  "Can  ERDA  justi- 
fiably and  economically  spend  these 
moneys?"  This  was  back  in  February. 

Since  then,  I  truly  believe  and  I  am 
convinced  that  ERDA  is  capable  of 
spending  additional  amounts  of  money. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinols. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  why  I  say  and 
Indicate  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  that  I  carmot  under- 
stand how  the  budget  amendment  came 
out  of  OMB  for  only  about  $19  million. 
Certainly,  this  Is  either  a  refiection  on 
OMB  or  on  the  Agency  itself  in  not  hav- 
ing made  an  adequate  presentation  to 
OMB  for  greater  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  problem  Is  be- 
tween OMB  and  ERDA.  Our  subcommit- 
tee has  been  working  very  closely  with 
ERDA.  Obviously,  they  have  had  a  strug- 
gle to  get  organized,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  after  many  studies,  greater  dialog 
and  coordination,  that  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manage  a  well  thought-out  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  chair- 
man will  entertain  some  additional  funds 
once  ERDA  makes  this  presentation  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  OMB  has  also  taken  out 
and  cut  funds  for  solar  energy  research, 
for  geothermal  research,  and  for  other 
major  programs.  We  have  had  to  take 
the  lead  In  our  committee  and  outline 
their  programs  for  them  and  do  their 
work  for  them.  We  have  been  literally 
doing  their  program,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  able  to  come  In  and  testify 
as  well  as  they  should  have  is  imdoubt- 
edly  the  key  to  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  increase  the  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1976  in  the 
critical  energy  R.  it  D.  area  of  energy 


conservation  research  to  $60  million  from 
the  current  figure  in  the  bill  of  $16  mil- 
lion. I  offer  this  amendment  In  the  spirit 
of  compromise  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
proper  balancing  of  accelerated  energy 
R.  &  D.  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee,  our  colleague  from 
Illinois  Is  understandably  concerned 
about  Increasing  this  appropriation 
while  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  ERDA.  is  still 
finalizing  its  definition  of  the  conserva- 
tion research  program.  My  own  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  is  convinced 
that  the  conservation  research  program 
is  of  the  highest  national  priority  and 
should,  therefore,  be  fully  funded  at  the 
authorized  level  of  $90  million. 

The  Energy  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  ranking  member  strongly 
urges  full  funding  and  that  is  why  our 
distinguished  chairman  from  the  State 
of  Washington  has  offered  his  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  energy  conserva- 
tion to  the  higher  level.  Now,  I  honestly 
believe  that  both  gentlemen  are  right. 
We  have  accelerated  energy  R.  &  D. 
if  we  are  ever  to  do  something  in  the 
predictable  future  to  break  the  crippling 
dependence  on  foreign,  cartel  controlled 
oil.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  balance 
any  acceleration  with  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibihty  which  is  absolutely  mandatory 
in  the  light  of  current  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  would  strike  just  that  bal- 
ance. 

The  amendment  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing subprogram  increases  in  the 
ERDA  conservation  R.  &  D.  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976  and  proportion- 
ate amounts  in  the  transition  period 
budget  totaling  $13.9  million. 

Advanced  transportation  propulsion 
systems:  $9  million  to  $18  million. 

End  use  conservation:  $5  million  to 
$30  million  with  element  Increases  of 
buildings,  appliances,  and  lighting,  $2 
million  to  $13  million;  industry,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  $2  million  to  $10  million; 
cross  section.  Including  utility,  $1  million 
to  $7  million; 

Increased  conversion  efficiency:  $1.75 
million  to  $6  million;  and 

Capital  equipment:  zero  to  $6  million. 

Now,  our  colleague  from  Illinois  would 
certainly  be  justified  in  asking  where 
these  figures  came  from,  and  others  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  may  be  won- 
dering why  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  Involved  In  conservation  re- 
search in  the  first  place.  Let  me  explain 
for  all  of  us. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  authorizes  all  ERDA 
nonnuclear  energy  R.  &  D..  including 
energy  conservation  R.  &  D.  In  structur- 
ing the  ERDA  nonnuclear  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  gave  particular 
attention  to  conservation  R.  &  D.  because, 
imllke  many  of  the  other  nonnuclear 
programs,  conservation  R.  &  D.  was  vir- 
tually nonexistent  In  predecessor  agen- 
cies In  any  form  other  than  studies. 
There  was  very  little  actual  hardware 
research,  development  or  demonstration 
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In  progress.  The  immediate  requirement, 
therefore,  was  to  determine  whether  such 
R.  D.  &  D.  was  needed  in  light  of  the  na- 
tional energy  situation,  and  if  so  the 
types  which  should  be  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

While  there  are  many  conservation  ac- 
tions and  research  which  will  result  from 
private  sector  reactions  to  markedly  in- 
creased energy  and  fuel  prices,  our  com- 
mittee concluded  and  I  nrmly  believe 
that  there  were  many  other  areas  which, 
although  offering  the  potential  for  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  consimiption  or  in- 
creased supply  flexibility,  simply  would 
not  be  accomplished  in  the  private  sector 
because  of  high  research  coats,  long  pay- 
back times,  and  so  forth.  The  committee 
also  concluded  that  there  were  signif- 
icant potential  gains  in  terms  of  overall 
reduced  national  energy  demand  which 
were  achievable  from  the  projected  re- 
sults of  Federal  conservation  research. 

These  conclusions  were  based  not  only 
on  our  hearings,  both  this  year  and  in 
the  last  Congress,  but  also  on  detailed 
review  and  analysis  of  the  most  author- 
itative studies  of  energy  demand  and 
conservation  potential.  These  included 
the  Project  Independence  studies,  the 
Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Project 
Report,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment analysis  of  the  ERDA  budget,  and 
particularly,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. FEA-led  interagency  5- 
year  program  planning  document  for 
end  use  energy  conservation  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration. 

In  a  broader  sense,  it  was  apparent 
from  our  review  that  the  proposed  ERDA 
budget  woefully  neglected  conservation 
research  while  focusing  primary  atten- 
tion on  research  which  would  increase 
domestic  supply.  Perhaps  this  neglect  re- 
flects the  oft-expressed  concern  that 
conservation  and  resulting  reduced 
energy  demand  would  adversely  impact 
the  Nation's  economic  growth.  I  firmly 
reject  that  argiiment,  and  believe  that 
the  Nation  must  develop  and  have  avail- 
able the  technology  to  increase  our  over- 
all efficiency  of  energy  utilization.  Un- 
questionably conservation  R.  &  D.  is  and 
should  be  a  significant  element  of  our 
national  energy  policy.  Our  authoriza- 
tion for  this  research  was  made  in  that 
spirit  and  my  amendment  would  provide 
a  compromise  in  funding  that  author- 
ization. 

Our  committee  authorizations  for  con- 
servation R.  &  D.  In  the  three  subpro- 
grams handled  by  your  subcommittee 
represents  substantial  increases  above 
the  administration  requests,  as  shown  in 
the  attached  table.  The  committee  final- 
ized these  levels  after  an  intensive  pro- 
grammatic review  of  the  PEA  5 -year 
plan  and  other  relevant  planning  Inputs. 
OTA  provided  much  of  the  staffing  In 
defining  useful  research  which  could  ac- 
tually be  accomplished  by  ERDA.  There- 
fore, we  had  great  confidence  that  the 
authorized  levels  can,  in  fact,  be  effec- 
tively utilized  by  ERDA.  I  would  note 
that  the  House  agreed  and  passed  that 
authorization. 

Because  of  the  understandable  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I 
commissioned  a  review  of  those  author- 
izations by  the  committee  staff  to  deter- 


mine what  the  absolute  minimum  levels 
would  be  In  each  subprogram  to  enable 
ERDA  to  get  the  solid  programs  imder- 
way  now,  taking  maximum  advantage  of 
cost  spreading  between  this  fiscal  year 
and  next.  The  levels  in  my  amendment 
reflect  the  results  of  that  review  and  in- 
tensive discussions  with  all  Interested 
parties. 

Now,  the  appropriation  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill  acknowledged  the  criti- 
cal need  for  research  in  this  area,  but 
was  concerned  about  ERDA's  capability 
to  carry  out  the  program.  Let  me  quote 
the  report  because  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant: 

with  respect  to  conservation  research,  an 
activity  which  the  committee  believes  to  be 
of  vital  Importance,  testimony  Indicated  a 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  task  Involved  and 
no  additional  funds  above  the  budget  re- 
quest are  recommended  at  this  time.  The 
committee  wants  to  point  out  Its  willingness, 
really  Its  anxlousness,  to  provide  the  money 
for  this  essential  field  and  recalled  witnesses 
several  times  In  an  effort  to  bolster  their 
testimony. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  I  shared  his  concerns  but  I 
now  believe  that  ERDA  has  done  the 
analysis,  has  organized  for  this  critical 
effort  and  with  our  support  is  ready  to 
get  the  program  off  the  groimd  now.  Re- 
gardless of  the  February  testimony  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  by 
ERDA  on  these  programs,  ERDA  now  Is 
ready,  willing,  and,  most  importantly, 
able  to  implement  a  congressional  man- 
date to  do  it.  I  would  candidly  confess 
that  the  February  ERDA  testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  was  less  than 
overwhelming,  but  in  all  fairness  to  Bob 
Seamans  and  his  staff,  they  had  only 
opened  for  business  in  January  and  were 
forced  by  circumstances  to  defend  an 
OMB  prepared  budget.  A  great  deal  of 
positive  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
past  6  months. 

The  recently  released  ERDA  national 
plan  for  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  provides  the  first 
overall  R.  &  D.  strategy  for  long-term 
energy  self-sufficiency.  We  were  pleased 
to  note  that  the  plan  concluded  that  con- 
servation research  was  of  the  highest 
and  most  immediate  priority.  As  with  the 
other  near  term  actions  recommended 
in  the  plan,  the  resulting  technology  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  anal- 
jrsis  to  be  an  essential  element  In  ob- 
taining additional  time  to  develop  new 
domestic  sources  of  energy  supply  before 
our  current  fossil  fuel  resources  become 
significantly  depleted,  while  at  the  same 
time  minimizing  dependence  on  imported 
oil.  In  fact.  ERDA  concluded  that  con- 
servation research  Is  of  priority  in  over- 
all national  energy  research  in  the  near 
term,  in  order  to  provide  time  to  develop 
new  and  expanded  domestic  energy 
sources. 

Additionally,  ERDA  has  acted  positive- 
ly to  obtain  OMB  approval  of  Increased 
funding  in  this  critical  area  at  levels  I 
understand  are  approximately  equal  or 
slightly  above  those  which  my  amend- 
ment includes.  Dr.  Seamans  described  all 
of  this  In  a  letter  to  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  on 
July  3  of  this  year.  Let  me  quote  to  you 


from  that  letter,  because  I  think  It 
answers  the  concerns  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois: 

During  my  appearances  before  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  and  20,  1976,  I  stressed  the  need  for 
a  balanced  conservation  research  and  devel- 
opment program  as  an  essential  element  of 
ERDA's  overall  R&D  plan.  I  stated,  "This 
Is  an  area  In  which  I  feel  we  must  make 
Intensive  efforts.  It  Is  not  simply  enough 
to  Increase  energy  supply;  we  must  also  find 
new  ways  to  reduce  energy  demand  If  we 
are  to  become  nearly  self -sufficient  by  1985 
or  any  time  In  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  studies  leading  to  the  National  Plan 
for  Energy  Research,  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration which  we  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  June  30,  1975,  also  supported  the 
need  for  a  vigorous  conservation  program 
with  primary  targets  In  automotive  trans- 
portation, buildings  and  Industrial  processes. 
As  a  result,  we  have  obtained  OMB  agree- 
ment to  an  Increase  .  .  .  for  conservation 
activities  In  the  1976  Budget  now  before  the 
Congress.  We  expect  that  a  budget  amend- 
ment reflecting  this  Increase  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

I  appreciate  the  Congressional  Interest  In 
accelerating  our  conservation  programs,  as 
reflected  by  the  Increase  of  $97  million  for 
these  programs  In  the  authorization  bill, 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
on  June  20,  1975.  I  want  to  assure  the  Com- 
mittee that  we  will  be  working  very  hard  to 
put  into  place  quickly  sound  programs  In 
such  major  areas  as  energy  storage,  advanced 
automotive  power  systems,  improved  conver- 
sion efficiency,  and  end-use  conservation.  The 
latter  program  Is  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate technologies  which  use  energy  more 
efficiently  yet  which  probably  would  not  be 
developed  rapidly  by  private  Industry. 

Examples  Include  the  development  and 
promotion  of  the  use  of  new  materials, 
methods  and  appliances  for  residential  build- 
ings, accumulation  and  analysis  of  data  as 
well  as  R&D  activities  on  Improved  ma- 
terials and  design  for  commercial  buildings, 
productive  utilization  of  waste  heat,  and  more 
efflcent  production  and  process  technologies 
In  U.S.  Industries  and  agriculture.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  opportunities  for  major  sav- 
ings which  overlap  several  of  the  areas.  For 
example,  the  utilization  of  urban  solid  wastes 
for  electric  power,  the  conversion  of  organic 
wastes  into  gas  and  liquid  fuel,  and  im- 
proved and  Integrated  utility  systems  offer 
opportunities  for  greater  overall  efficiencies. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  with  a  solid  pro- 
gram and  support  of  the  Congress,  we  can 
make  some  real  progress  In  this  Important 
area. 

Dr.  Seamans  appeared  before  the  Sci- 
ence Committee  on  Monday  of  this  week 
to  testify  on  the  national  plan.  Members 
of  that  committee  questioned  the  Ad- 
ministrator closely  on  this  critical  pro- 
gram and  he  reaffirmed  both  the  crlti- 
callty  of  research  in  this  area  and  the 
need  to  get  going  now  to  buy  time  with 
conservation  to  develop  new  domestic 
energy  sources,  while  minimizing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  In  the  Interim. 
In  short,  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
ERDA  now  is  ready  to  go  and  go  re- 
sponsibly in  this  research. 

Now.  not  to  be  negative,  but  I  think 
that  we  have  to  look  at  what  we  will  lose 
if  we  do  not  Increase  this  appropriation. 
I  say  lose  because  we  all  know  t^at  if 
we  do  not  appropriate  the  f  imding  now  it 
will  probably  be  April  of  next  year  be- 
fore we  will  get  a  budget  amendment 
through  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  implied  In  his  report  and  remarks. 
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I  have  reviewed  the  probable  program 
efforts  with  the  funding  which  ERDA  re- 
quested and  the  appropriations  committee 
has  recommended,  versus  that  In  my  amend- 
ment. The  results  are  very  disturbing.  (1) 
Basically,  the  conservation  research  program 
In  FY  1976  would  be  reduced  to  a  study 
program  at  the  $16  million  level.  In  the 
transportation  area,  ERDA  would  have  to 
significantly  limit  authorized  research  In 
electric  and  hybrid  vehicles,  high  tempera- 
ture gas  turbines,  alternative  fuels,  and 
othefs.  The  end  use  conservation  subpro- 
gram, the  key  element  in  the  authorized 
conservation  program,  would  be  essentially 
emasculated.  This  would  include  virtually 
all  building.  Industrial  and  cross-sectoral 
demonstrations.  In  addition  to  development 
of  building  standards,  building  data  analysis, 
and  development  of  conservation  retrofit 
approaches. 

A  whole  series  of  Industrial  conservation 
technologies  and  applications  would  be  de- 
ferred and  the  cross-sectoral  research  In 
energy  storage  and  conversion  would  not  be 
carried  out.  The  promising  research  In  Im- 
proved conversion  efficiency,  much  of  which 
is  planned  In  cooperation  with  Industry,  will 
be  reduced  to  theoretical  study.  Finally,  the 
high  priority  capital  equipment  procure- 
ments which  must  accompany  the  Initiation 
of  any  serious  hardware  research  program 
would  be  totally  eliminated. 

As  I  said  the  bottom  line  is  that  at 
$16  million  all  we  get  is  continued  study 
with  very  little  actual  hardware  R.  &  D. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  studied 
quite  enough.  The  December  1973  land- 
mark study,  "The  Nation's  Energy  Fu- 
ture," by  a  Federal  task  force  under  the 
leadership  of  then  AEC  Chairman  Dixy 
Lee  Ray — the  Governments  initial  re- 
sponse to  the  Arab  embargo  in  the 
R.  &  D.  area — recommended  a  fiscal 
year  1975,  I  repeat  1975,  budget  in  con- 
servation of  $166.2  million.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  those  recommenda- 
tions with  the  Appropriation  Committee 
figures,  now  a  year  and  a  half  later.  For 
instance,  in  end  use,  the  Ray  report 
recommended  $29.9  versus  this  bill  with 
$1  million;  advanced  automotive,  Ray 
$53  million  and  this  bill  $9.4;  and  so  on. 
Every  other  major  study  and  report  has 
recommended  programs  much  larger 
than  this  bill. 

We  had  our  own  OTA  review  this 
budget  and  they  concluded  as  I  have. 
In  their  report,  OTA  said  the  following: 

The  OTA  Panel  and  the  OTA  Task  Group 
believe  that  this  sector  of  the  ERDA  budget 
and  the  ERDA  program  should  receive 
greater  emphasis.  The  discussion  pointed 
particularly  to  more  Intensive  efforts  related 
to  energy  saving  through  automobile  design, 
to  energy  storage  devices  and  procedures, 
and  to  modifications  In  the  end-use  of 
energy. 

The  Panel  gravely  questioned  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  support  for  research  on  auto- 
mobiles aimed  at  fuel  economy  and  fuel 
efficiency  contemplated  by  the  ERDA  budget. 

OTA  concluded  In  a  particularly  im- 
portant passage: 

The  Panel  could  not  comprehend  why  or 
how  the  ERDA  FT  73  budget  provision  for 
research  on  "end-use  conservation"  was  set 
at  so  low  a  flgtire  as  $3  million. 

In  more  detailed  discussion.  OTA 
stated  the  following: 

Technically  speaking  there  are  many  ways 
to  use  energy  more  efficiently  that  are  al- 
ready proven.  This  implies  that  quick  prog- 
ress c&n  be  made  by  applying  known  tech- 


nology. In  the  longer  term,  new  technical 
developments  wUl  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  ultimate  potential  for  energy  conserva- 
tion. Economically  speaking  there  are  many 
ways  to  save  money  whUe  saving  energy — 
while  stUl  maintaining,  or  Improving,  the 
standard  of  living.  Institutionally  speaking 
we  have  much  to  learn  and  a  long  way  to 
go.  There  Is  a  long  distance  between  an 
opportunity  and  an  actuality.  Therefore  a 
rational  end-use  conservation  R&D  plan 
should  Include  activities  aimed  at  technol- 
ogy transfer,  or  commercialization  of  tech- 
nology. This  means  that  scientific  and  engi- 
neering research  must  be  bolstered  by  eco- 
nomic, motivational,  and  Institutional  re- 
search. It  also  means  that  in  many  Instances 
major  demonstration  projects  should  be  car- 
ried out  as  part  of  both  evaluation  and 
technology  transfer. 

Essentially  every  serious  study,  both  In 
and  out  of  government  agrees  that  progress 
toward  closing  the  energy  Import  gap  will 
depend  heavily  on  a  lower  energy  growth 
rate.  This  conclusion  assumes  that  we  wUl 
make  decisions  based  on  total  economic  costs 
and  benefits.  Over  the  next  several  decades 
assuming  (1)  current  prices  of  energy  rela- 
tive to  other  goods,  and  (2)  that  we  make 
rational  economic  decisions,  the  overall 
average  efficiency  of  energy  use  can  Increase 
by  50  percent.  Therefore  lower  energy  de- 
mand growth  Is  a  vital  option  In  both  the 
short  and  long  run. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  of  end- 
use  R&D  opportunities.  They  fall  in  the 
range  of  a  $30  to  $150  million  annual  budget. 
An  Interagency  (16  agencies)  five-year  plan 
was  developed  In  June  1974  for  FEA's  Office 
of  Energy  Conservation.  The  R&D  plan  cov- 
ered Research,  Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion to  (a)  Increase  efficiency  of  energy  use 
(e.g.,  better  air  conditioners);  (b)  provide 
functional  substitutes  for  energy  (e.g..  Im- 
proved Insulation);  (c)  affect  energy  use 
patterns  through  minor  lifestyle  changes. 

A  major  portion  of  any  additional  funds 
could  be  used  in  demonstration  and  pilot 
projects  which  apply  existing  technology  to 
cut  energy  waste  In  buildings  and  Industry. 
Some  existing  technology,  such  as  heat 
pumps,  needs  to  be  Improved  (e.g.,  to  In- 
crease efficiency;  lower  unit  cost;  make  pos- 
sibly larger  unit  ^Ize).  Many  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  research  ideas  have 
emerged  over  the  past  year  which  coiild 
lead  to  new  technologies,  easier  implemen- 
tation, and  lower  costs. 

The  FEA-led  study  mentioned  above  re- 
sulted In  a  "Program  Planning  Document 
for  End-Use  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration."  The  following  table  from 
It  summarizes  the  total  suggested  Federal 
effort. 

RECOMMENDED  EXPENDITURE  BY  SECTOR 
IMjilions  of  dollarsi 


Trans-       Sys- 
Build-    Indus-     porta-        tern 
Ings         try        tlon    studies        Total 


Fiscal  year  1974 

(actual) 3.2 

Fiscal  year  1975 

(base) 9.1 

Fiscal  year  1975 

(suppl.i) 17.1 

Fiscal  year  1975 

(proposed) 24.2 


1.2 

47.7 

2.0 

54.1 

8.9 

64.5 

7.0 

89.5 

22.8 

27.0 

21.6 

88.5 

32.9 

97.9 

28.6 

165.6 

>  The  Supplemental  request  was  not  forwarded  to  OMB. 

This  document  offers  one  of  the  best  avail- 
able specific  program  plans  for  end-use  con- 
servation since  It  targets  expenditures  ex- 
plicitly and  allocates  funds  on  the  basis  of 
overaU  priorities  (i.e.,  relative  Importance  of 
the  work  in  terms  of  energy  savings). 

I  would  note  in  passing  that  our  own 
OTA  recommends  the  FEA  as  the  most 


authoritative  program  recommendation 
and  that  recommendation  for  fiscal  year 
1976  Is  $165.6  million.  This  bUl  would 
appropriate  one-tenth  of  that  recom- 
mendation, and  that  being  only  enough 
to  continue  to  study  the  problem.  I  would 
also  note  that  this  very  same  bill  in- 
cludes $20  million  for  FEA  conservation 
and  environment,  which  by  law  is  sup- 
posed to  be  and  is  limited  to  studies  and 
administrative  actions — not  R.  &  D.  It 
also  appears  from  the  report  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  concerned 
about  overlap  between  ERDA  and  FEA 
and  intends  to  review  the  issue.  Gentle- 
men, there  would  be  no  overlap  if  we  put 
ERDA  in  its  proper  business-hardware 
research  and  development. 

In  short,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
it  simply  is  not  responsible  for  this  House 
to  leave  ERDA  and  the  Nation  exactly 
where  we  were  at  the  time  all  the  various 
energy  conservation  studies  were  made. 
It  is  not  responsible  to  continue  to  study 
the  problem  after  consensus  conclusions 
have  been  reached  in  all  of  the  authori- 
tative studies  that:  First,  the  Nation 
must  achieve  a  more  efficient  use  of  en- 
ergy supplies;  second,  conservation 
R.  &  D.  can  pro\'ide  the  technologies  to 
meet  that  goal,  and  in  many  cases,  in  the 
near  future;  and  third,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  play  an  active  role  in 
many  of  the  research  areas  because  the 
capability  or  incentive  does  not  exist  in 
the  private  sector. 

In  fact,  ERDA  concluded  that  conser- 
vation research  is  of  priority  in  overall 
national  energy  research  in  the  near 
term,  in  order  to  provide  time  to  develop 
new  and  expanded  domestic  energy 
sources.  Either  we  proceed  aggressively 
with  the  authorized  programs  and  make 
a  start  now  to  develop  conservation  tech- 
nologies or  we  continue  to  merely  study 
the  problem. 

For  purposes  of  making  it  absolutely 
clear  what  the  $16  million  would  mean, 
other  than  more  study,  let  me  list  the 
activities  which  ERDA  will  not  do  this 
year  with  the  current  bill  so  there  is  no 
mistake  about  what  this  amendment  Is 
about: 

Specifically,  lack  of  the  additional 
funds  would  preclude  the  following  pro- 
gram activities: 

1.  Transportation — 

a.  Electric  vehicles  and  hybrid  vehicles. 

b.  The  gas  turbine. 

c.  Characteristics  and  use  of  methanol  In 
dlesel  engines. 

d.  Methanol-dlesel   fuel   combination. 

e.  Synthetic  fuels  characterization  and 
use. 

f.  Hydrogen  applications. 

2.  Buildings  Conservation — 

a.  Develop  thermal  performance  standards 
and  Indoor  air  quality  standards. 

b.  Demonstration  of  a  minimum  energy 
dwelling. 

c.  Data  collection  and  analysis  on  energy 
use  In  dwellings  and  appliances. 

d.  Retrofit — Develop  methods,  materials 
and  processes. 

e.  Demonstration,  e.g.,  Jersey  City  Break- 
through site. 

3.  Industry  Conservation — 

a.  Demonstration  of  Improved  heat  man- 
agement. 

b.  Develop  bottoming  cycles  for  industrial 
waste  heat  streams. 

c.  Develop  Improved  furnace  designs. 
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d.  Develop  Improved  measurement  tech- 
nology. 

4.  Energy  Conversion — 

(a)  Develop  fuel  cells. 

(b)  Develop  alternative  systems  for  waste 
and  high-grade  heat  utilization. 

Gentleman,  I  believe  it  is  clear  we  must 
take  the  lead,  we  must  not  wait  for  the 
budget  process  to  redo  all  of  this  again; 
we  must  not  wait  for  the  executive  to 
lead  the  way.  We  must  seize  the  initiative 
now  and  get  this  critically  important 
progam  off  the  ground.  This  House  did 
that  with  the  Navy  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram in  the  fifties,  we  did  it  again  with 
the  space  program  in  the  sixties  and  I 
believe  it  is  time  we  acted  today  to  get 
going  in  conservation  research. 

I  see  this  energy  crisis  as  a  race.  The 
Arabs  challenged  us  in  November  with 
their  embargo  to  a  race  to  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  to  freedom  from  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  Now  energy  R.  &  D.  is  not 
a  short  race,  not  a  100-yard  dash.  It  is  a 
long  race,  perhaps  even  a  marathon,  be- 
cause these  efforts  will  take  years  to 
come  to  fruition  in  some  areas.  But  as 
in  any  race  we  must  make  a  start.  In  all 
of  the  other  energy  R.  &  D.  areas  we  have 
made  that  start.  In  conservation  re- 
search we  have  not.  In  fact,  we  are  still 
In  the  starting  blocks,  as  if  waiting  for 
the  gun  to  go  off.  this  bill  would  leave  us 
in  the  starting  block  for  at  least  another 
9  months.  I  believe  that  is  unacceptable. 

I  believe  that  the  choice  for  the  House, 
for  the  Congress  and  for  the  Nation  is 
clear  and  obvious.  We  must  fund  the  con- 
servation budget  this  year.  Continued 
study  will  not  serve  to  make  a  start  to- 
ward energy  self-sufficiency,  toward 
breaking  the  continuing  dependence  on 
foreign  imports.  I  believe  that  we  have 
studied  the  problem  long  enough  and  now 
it  is  time  to  apply  the  Nation's  vast  tech- 
nological capabilities  to  the  problem.  Let 
us  get  out  of  the  starting  blocks  now. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Appropriations.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  members  for  what  I 
think  was  a  very  even  handed  approach 
to  the  problems  in  this  bill.  This  is  an 
excellent  subcommittee;  it  is  free  from 
partisanship,  hard  working,  and  I  think 
perhaps  in  terms  of  attendance  had  a 
better  record  than  any  subcommittee  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on.  The 
attendance  was  Illustrative  of  the  inter- 
est that  the  members  had  in  producing 
good  legislation  and  the  confidence  of  the 
members  in  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man. 

This  is  a  tough  bill  to  deal  with  because 
it  appropriates  fimds  for  generally  pop- 
ular projects.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  this  bill  appropriates  about  $4 
billion,  and  there  were  presented  to  our 
committee  "add-ons"  by  people  testify- 
ing, something  like  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion. This  figure  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
pressure  that  exists,  because  this  bill 
contains  the  kind  of  projects  Members 
have  a  high  degree  of  interest  in,  as  well 
as  the  public.  The  fact  that  there  was 
proposed  to  the  committee  some  addi- 


tional $3  billion  in  "add-ons";  that  the 
committee  had  to.  by  and  large,  refuse 
most  of  the  "add-ons",  is  evidence 
that  the  committee  worked  hard  in  try- 
ing to  stay  within  the  budget. 

I  have  done  a  little  calculation,  and  I 
note  that  the  committee  went  about  1.4 
percent  over  the  budget,  or  $58  million. 

If  every  committee  in  this  House  were 
to  stick  with  a  1.4-percent  average,  I 
think  we  would  have  a  lot  less  deficit 
than  we  are  going  to  have.  When  we 
consider  the  kind  of  pressures  that  are  on 
a  committee  of  this  type.  I  think  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  committee  held  to 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  budget  of 
only  1.4  percent. 

A  policy  matter  that  is  in  this  bill  is 
support  for  urban  parks.  We  have  heard 
a  lot  of  lip  service  given  to  the  idea  of 
putting  parks  where  the  people  are.  In 
the  cominittee's  action,  they  did  more 
than  that.  The  committee  funded  the 
kind  of  urban  parks  that  are  going  to  be 
vitally  important  in  the  future,  the  parks 
which  will  be  readily  accessible  to  the 
public  in  a  time  of  fuel  shortages.  It  is 
very  important  that  these  be  available. 
I  think  that  the  committee,  in  establish- 
ing a  policy  of  funding  urban  parks,  is 
recognizing  the  wave  of  the  future.  One 
of  the  national  weekly  periodicals  had  an 
article  this  week  about  how  people  are 
taking  vacations  this  summer,  and  the 
article  pointed  out  that  people  are  stay- 
ing home  and  they  are  going  to  the  city 
parks,  the  county  parks,  the  State 
parks,  and,  hopefully,  with  the  expansion 
of  urban  parks,  to  national  parks. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  urban 
parks.  On  page  19  of  the  report.  I  see 
where  we  spent  $1  million,  which  was  in 
line  with  the  request  for  a  national  rec- 
reation area  known  as  Whiskeytown.  Is 
that  part  of  the  urban  area  park  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  suppose  that  wherever 
there  would  be  Whiskeytown  there  would 
be  an  urban  area. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Can  the 
gentleman  explain  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  a  million  bucks  in  Whiskeytown 
and  how  the  good  folks  are  going  to 
benefit  from  that? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  cannot  give  a  specific 
answer.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will 
take  a  moment,  on  behalf  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  (Mr.  Johnson),  who,  if  he 
were  here,  would  be  able  to  explain  that 
the  name  is  a  hangover  from  the  early 
days,  the  more  rowdy  days  in  early  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  one  of  the  great  recrea- 
tion places  in  northern  California.  The 
name  is  not  ssmibollc  of  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  REGULA.  The  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  is  that  Whiskey- 
town is  a  hangover  from  the  early  days. 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Uth 
District  in  New  York  City — the  area  that 
includes  the  Gateway  National  Park.  We 
are  not  a  rowdy  people;  we  are  vei-y,  very 
well  behaved.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  minority  for  their  kind 
support  for  the  additional  appropriations 
for  Gateway.  They  showed  an  enormous 
sensitivity  to  urban  recreation,  and  I 
commend  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  have  to  say  I  have  a  little  bit  of  prej- 
udice toward  including  in  the  urban 
park  funding  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Park  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  support- 
ing this  appropriation  because  it  is  an 
area  that  will  soon  be  gone  unless  we 
save  this  land.  It  will  provide  the  first 
national  park  in  Ohio  and  will  serve  ap- 
proximately 4  to  5  million  people  in  the 
northern  Ohio  urban  area. 

I  would  draw  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  another  matter  in  the  bill,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non-Metallic 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  has  been 
withdrawn.  This  expenditure  has  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  press  attention,  and  by 
action  of  this  House,  through  an  amend- 
ment, the  responsibilities  of  this  Board 
were  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  so  we  will  no  longer  have 
the  playing  of  Beethoven  being  financed 
by  the  taxpayers. 

The  youth  conservation  program  that 
is  funded  in  this  bill  is  an  excellent  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
areas  that  has  gone  over  the  budget,  but 

1  heartily  support  this.  This  appropria- 
tion provides  a  meaningful  kind  of  work 
for  young  people.  It  not  only  contributes 
to  their  well-being,  to  a  return  to  the  out- 
of-doors,  but  it  also  provides  a  useful  de- 
velopment of  our  national  resources. 

At  the  risk  of  puncturing  some  of  the 
euphoria  that  surrounds  a  bill  of  this 
type,  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  apimrent  overlap  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  many  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  energy  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   REGULA.   Energy  is   a  popular 

field,  at  this  point  in  time,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  from  listening  to  the  testimony, 
that  we  do  have  many  of  the  agencies 
trying  to  get  into  this  area  and,  in  the 
process,  I  suspect  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  duplication  of  effort.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  the  next  time 
around  can  go  further  into  this  apparent 
duplication  to  avoid  the  wasteful  expend- 
iture of  taxpayers'  dollars  that  results 
from  the  duplication  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  energy  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  hope  that 
the  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission,  of 
which  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  a  member,  will 
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produce  some  meaningful  new  ideas  that 
we  can  bring  to  the  funding  of  Indian 
affairs.  We  have  gone  the  traditional  way 
in  this  field  for  many  years.  Hopefully 
out  of  the  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission study  we  will  learn  some  exciting 
new  ideas  that  will  enable  us  to  move 
the  matter  of  Indian  problems  toward 
a  more  meaningful  response  by  this  Na- 
tion. 

Lastly,  I  would  hope  that  in  the  Sen- 
ate we  can  get  some  additional  funds  ap- 
propriated to  ERDA  for  the  support  of 
research  of  the  Devonian  shale.  There  is 
a  lot  of  natural  gas  trapped  in  this  shale 
in  the  Midwest.  If  we  can  develop  a  pro- 
ductive research  program.  I  would  hope 
that  this  would  in  the  short  term  pro- 
duce natural  gas  which  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  Midwestern  States. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Steioer)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  Chair  will  stay  awake 
to  hear  my  remarks,  because  they  will  be 
very  profound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  do 
his  best  to  stay  awake. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  occiu-s  to  me  that  the  activities 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  as  the  new  chairman  of  this 
fantastic  subcommittee  should  have  laid 
to  rest  once  and  for  all  the  false  imagery 
that  only  Westerners  can  appropriate 
properly  for  the  needs  of  our  national 
resources.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  be 
able  to  say  that,  that  it  is  false. 

Unfortunately,  after  carefully  review- 
ing this  report  in  the  last  30  minutes,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman who  preceded  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  going  to  be  sorely  missed. 
I  am  taking  her  name  in  vain,  but  I  will 
be  happy  to  reply  or  provide  time  for  an 
answer. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  it  is  not  in  vain. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  yield 
so  I  may  propound  a  question? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Not  yet.  I 
am  building  up  to  this  with  some  back- 
ground. At  any  rate,  I  will  advise  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  will  give 
him  some  further  time.  I  say  that  to  the 
gentleman  because  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  stand  because  of  his  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
a  result  of  having  this  distinguished  sub- 
committee made  up  mostly  of  folk  from 
the  urban  East,  we  have  a  situation  which 
Is  understandable.  We  have  good  men. 
intelligent  men,  men  who  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  they  are  appro- 
priating money  for,  and  so  they  call  in 
experts  to  advise  them  and  they  accept 
the  word  of  the  experts. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   STEIGER   of   Arizona.    I   yield 
gladly  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.   YATES.   Mr.   Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  that  the  members 


of  the  subcommittee  include  not  only 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long),  who  obviously  is  from  the  East, 
but  also  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates),  who  is  from  the  Midwest, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Evans)  .  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
McKay)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Duncan)  .  They  certainly  are 
not  city  folk  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  problems. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  an  eloquent  response.  They 
are  clearly  outnumbered,  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  That  is  why  their 
eloquence  and  their  views  were  not  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  yield 
but  these  constant  interruptions  are  go- 
ing to  constitute  an  even  longer  ordeal 
for  the  Members. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
a  little  bit  tenuous.  He  is  from  Arizona 
and  like  the  members  of  the  committee 
from  Utah  and  Colorado  live  far  to  the 
East  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  a  devastating  put-down.  I 
have  simply  no  response  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
something  else  out  to  my  friends. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Arizona  that 
he  has  consumed  3  of  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  does  seem  incredible.  How 
time  flies  when  you  are  having  fun.  Is 
that  not  right,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  appre- 
ciate the  Chair  advising  me  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
as  a  result  of  this  lack  of  background 
and  this  dependence  upon  the  experts, 
the  committee  has  looked  to  the  Jogical 
place  for  experts. 

They  have  looked  at  the  agencies  and 
departments  and  bureaus  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  They  are  ask- 
ing for  money.  Of  course,  these  people 
are  hardly  objective. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  of  my 
complaint,  which  I  have  been  a  long  time 
getting  to.  On  page  13  of  the  report,  the 
committee  commits  probably  the  most 
heinous  sins  that  can  be  committed  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  They  have  legislated — 
yes,  my  friend,  they  have  legislated;  I 
know  the  gentleman  looks  at  me  with 
some  disbelief,  but  it  is  true — they  have 
legislated  on  page  13  of  the  report,  I  point 
out,  and  not  only  legislated,  but  done  so 
on  a  basis  that  is  entirely  not  factual. 

I  will  read. 

The  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range, 
Nevada,  the  Charles  M.  Russell  National  V(^Ud- 
life  Refuge,  Montana,  and  the  Kofa  Game 
Range,  Arizona  which  have  been  previously 
administered  Jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice are  proposed  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  be  transferred  to  the  sole  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Not  SO.  That  was  not  a  proposal.  That 
was  an  administrative  order  justified 
legislatively  appropriate  and  arrived  at 
after  a  great  deal  of  study. 

I  read  further: 


The  committee  Is  disturbed  that  this  deci- 
sion was  taken  without  public  input  .  .  . 

Not  SO.  In  the  Arizona  section  alone, 
two  public  hearings  were  held,  one  in  the 
Yuma  area  and  one  in  the  Phoenix  area. 
In  excess  of  300  witnesses  were  heard, 
and  the  public  input  was  received  in  writ- 
ing for  6V^  months  prior  to  the  decision. 

The  report  says  further, 

.  .  .  without  proper  notification  to  the  sub- 
committee .  .  . 

I  would  point  out  that  I  assume  they 
mean  the  subcommittee  that  created  this 
heinous  sin.  No,  I  will  tell  the  Chair,  it  is 
the  subcommittee  that  made  this  error  In 
judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  to  continue  his  enlighten- 
ing comments. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  At  any  rate, 
through  this  levity,  I  would  tell  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  )  — and  that  is  not  a  ritualistic  ad- 
dress; I  consider  the  gentleman  most  tal- 
ented— yet,  I  am  very  sincere  when  I  tell 
the  gentleman  that  these  statements  in 
this  report,  the  ones  that  I  define  as  in- 
accurate, are  indeed  inaccurate. 

It  says: 

.  .  .  without  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  .  .  . 

Not  SO. 

It  continues: 

.  .  .  and  without  proper  consideration  of 
its  impact  on  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system. 

Not  SO.  All  of  these  were  the  subject 
of  extensive  reports. 

It  goes  on  to  say : 

The  committee  believes  the  departmental 
decision  was  shortsighted  and  questionable 
because  the  transfer  would  establish  two 
agencies  with  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

The  irony  of  that  sentence  was  that, 
again,  the  committee  was  the  victim  of 
obviously  somebody  who  only  desired  to 
impede  because  the  purpose  of  the  ad- 
ministrative order  was  to  eliminate  the 
dual  administration  of  these  public  lands. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  what 
happened.  There  is  a  gentleman  down  in 
the  Interior  Department.  His  name  is 
Nathaniel  Reed.  This  has  become  an  ob- 
session with  Mr.  Reed. 

There  is  further  reference  here  to  a 
deferment  of  this  administrative  decision 
until  the  proper  legislative  authority  has 
been  established. 

I  will  tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  niinois,  that  the  decision  was  made 
under  proper  legislative  guidance.  What 
my  friend  refers  to  is  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion initiated  by  Mr.  Reed  in  the  wrong 
committee  and  now  In  the  process  of 
being  pushed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  my  friend 
this — and  I  certainly  will  yield  to  him  to 
dispute  it — the  point  is  that  the  commit- 
tee has  been  caught  up  in  a  strictly  In- 
tramural setup  that  does  not  do  It  serv- 
ice. TTie  committee  is  being  abused. 

I  wlU  tell  my  friend  that  I  have  fought 
this  battle  with  Mr.  Reed  up  and  down 
the  avenue.  Mr.  Reed  Is  tenacious.  He  Is 
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wealthy,  he  is  arrogant,  and  he  Is  an 
advocate. 

I  will  also  tell  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming,  who  is  rushing  to 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Reed,  that  he  does  not  need 
to  help.  He  can  buy  his  own  help,  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  that. 

I  will  tell  my  friend,  very  seriously, 
that  this  is  clearly  the  basis  of  a  point 
of  order  but,  as  I  understand,  we  have 
simply  waived  all  points  of  order. 

I  would  also  tell  my  friend  that  on  any 
kind  of  balance  that  the  committee  has 
done  a  magnificent  job,  and  I  mean  that. 
But  I  will  tell  my  friend  that  his  good 
offices  have  been  seriously  abused  obvi- 
ously by  collusion  of  his  staff— and  I  will 
include  the  minority  staff  for  not  being 
alert — and  I  will  blame  myself  for  not 
calling  it  to  the  gentleman's  attention. 

But  this  is  a  misstatement,  I  will  tell 
my  friend,  in  this  report.  It  is  a  mis- 
statement of  the  situation  as  it  is.  And 
the  chairman's  statement  that  the  ad- 
ministrative order  should  not  be  carried 
out  because  it  is  an  inappropriate  order 
is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDade)  yield  me  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes,  and  I  might  add  that 
if  he  is  not  going  to  yield  it  to  me  he  will 
probably  be  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
most  happy  to  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman since  his  remarks  were  addressed 
to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  properly  so,  that  this  was  a  subject 
that  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee.  It  was  felt 
that  the  subject  matter  was  so  important 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
administrative  order. 

All  that  our  committee  proposed  to  do 
was  to  have  it  remain  in  status  quo  un- 
til the  gentleman's  committee  had  had 
an  opportimity  to  look  at  it,  and  come 
forward  with  appropriate  legislation.  I 
do  not  consider  that  our  committee  has 
taken  a  legislative  step  in  that  regard. 
All  that  we  were  doing  was  to  give  some 
cognizance  to  the  objections  that  had 
been  made  from  not  only  Mr.  Reed,  but 
from  a  great  many  organizations 
throughout  the  country  who  thought  this 
should  not  be  done. 

Second,  may  I  say  that  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  iwint  of  order  because  there  is 
no  such  provision  in  the  bill,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  wants  to  make 
a  point  of  order  on  that  he  can  do  so. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man's logic  about  the  point  of  order  is 
so  devastating  that  I  will  succumb  to  it. 
But  I  will  tell  my  friend  that  the  infor- 
mation that  is  in  this  report  is  inappro- 
priate. My  friend's  posture  that  this  ad- 
ministrative order  was  not  justified,  and 
should  require  legislative  action,  does  not 
reflect  the  facts.  The  administrative  or- 
der was  a  fimction,  tind  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  leg- 
islation proposed  is  an  attempt  to  thwart 
that  existing  responsibility.  It  is  done  out 
of  pique.  It  is  done  in  defiance  of  public 


opinion,  and  it  is  done  in  the  face  of  those 
who  are  directly  involved. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  will  yield,  the  gentleman  talks 
about  pique.  Who  is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing about,  the  pique  of  the  subcommit- 
tee? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Absolutely 
not.  I  will  tell  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Whose  pique  was  the  gen- 
tleman talking  about? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  It  was  the 
pique  of  Mr.  Reed,  the  Director  of  one  of 
these  agencies. 

Also  I  would  point  out  that  on  page  21 
of  the  committee  report  there  is  a  most 
fascinating  subject — and  I  realize  that 
with  a  budget  the  size  of  the  volume  the 
committee  had  to  consider,  there  was  no 
way  they  could  understand  what  they 
were  doing. 

But  on  page  21  the  appropriations  for 
endangered  species  have  risen  more  than 
double  to  an  excess  of  $11  million,  and 
yet  nowhere  in  there  are  they  taking 
care  of  the  poor  fellow  in  Hammond,  La., 
who  is  up  to  his  hips  in  alligators.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  because  of  the  admin- 
istrative confusion,  and  again  back-bit- 
ing within  the  National  Wildlife  Endan- 
gered Species  Agency  direction,  this  poor 
guy  for  9  years  has  been  operating  an 
alligator  farm,  and  apparently  by  desig- 
nation of  the  Federal  Government  as  of 
last  year  on  domestic  alligators,  the  guy 
finds  out  that  he  cannot  slaughter  them, 
he  cannot  release  them,  he  cannot  do 
anything  but  feed  them. 

He  now  has  12,000  alligators  on  20 
acres.  He  has  appealed  time  and  time 
again  to  the  Wildlife  Service  for  some 
relief,  and  they  have  referred  it  to  minu- 
scule bureaucrats  in  the  bowels  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Service.  Here  we  are 
appropriating  $11  million  for  endanger- 
ed species. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  SCHEUER). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  on  Technology, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration,  H.R.  3474,  passed 
the  House  on  June  20,  1975  and  has  not 
yet  been  signed  into  law,  I  wanted  to  clar- 
ify some  of  the  items  which  were  passed 
by  the  House  in  its  consideration  of  the 
ERDA  authorization. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee carefully  developed  the  line  items 
contained  in  the  authorization  which 
were  adopted  for  fossil  energy.  Each  line 
item  contains  a  total  obligation  for 
each  program.  Both  the  cost  and  changes 
in  selected  resources  are  contained  within 
the  program.  On  page  47  of  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill  94-374,  a  chart 
is  printed  which  indicates  that  selected 
resources  are  broken  out  separately,  $56,- 


920,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $40,650,- 
000  for  the  transition  period.  This  chart 
appears  to  aggregate  the  total  amount 
of  funds  for  fossil  energy  which  are  not 
committed  as  costs.  The  authorization 
for  fossil  energy  was  adopted  on  a  line 
item  basis,  to  assure  that  funds  cannot 
be  shifted  between  programs  without  the 
procedure  contained  in  the  authorization 
biU  H.R.  3474.  Therefore,  the  chart  may 
be  illustrative  of  the  ERDA's  pooling  of 
Its  selected  resources,  but  the  control  will 
still  be  the  line  item  amounts  contained 
in  the  authorization. 

Somewhat  along  the  same  line,  I  note 
that  on  page  40  beginning  on  line  5,  the 
bill  reads: 

Provided  further.  That  the  amount  ap- 
proprlated  In  any  other  appropriation  act 
for  "Operating  expenses"  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  shall  be 
merged,  without  limitation,  with  this  appro, 
priatlon. 

This  language  appears  to  be  boiler- 
plate language  developed  to  give  the 
Treasury  some  flexibility  in  establishing 
a  single  account  of  ERDA  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  provide  two  accounts  because  of 
the  two  appropriation  bills  which  give  it 
its  total  appropriation.  I  approve  of  this 
procedure  but  emphasize  that  the  words 
"merged,  without  limitation,"  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  authorization  of  the 
programs  or  permit  the  agency  any  new 
flexibility  to  shift  fimds  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another. 

ADEQUACY    OP    ENERGY    DATA 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  re- 
port (H.  Rept.  94-374)  also  comments  on 
the  problem  of  collecting  energy  data 
which  is  of  concern  to  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee.  The  report 
states  on  page  7: 

The  Increased  urgency  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem has  resulted  In  the  expansion  ot  existing 
programs  and  the  creation  of  new  ones  with 
vastly  lncre€«ed  demands  for  timely  and  ac- 
curate Information.  After  going  into  the  mat- 
ter carefully,  the  committee  is  impressed 
that  the  search  for  energy-related  data  and 
other  information  has  apparently  resulted  in 
overlap  and  duplication  by  a  number  of 
agencies.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
for  many  years  been  the  nation's  principal 
source  of  energy  and  mineral  resources  In- 
formation. The  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Is  developing  Its  own  extensive  data 
gathering  and  processing  capability.  TTie 
newly  created  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  Is  moving  to  establish 
Its  own  energy  reeources  data  bank.  It  is 
evident  that  the  three  closely  associated  and 
cooperating  agencies  are  duplicating  their 
data  collecting  efforts,  an  actively  that  the 
committee  believes  is  also  being  undertaken 
by  other  agencies  as  well.  The  result,  at 
course.  Is  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars  and  a 
sevese  hardship  on  the  industry  which  must 
supply  information  to  the  government.  The 
logical  answer  Is  to  create  a  single  national 
system  which  can  serve  all  users. 

Therefore,  the  committee  will  request  Its 
Investigative  staff  to  check  the  extent  of 
overlap  and  duplication  by  the  agendee 
listed  above,  and  others.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  Investigation  will  lead  to  a  more  orderly 
development  of  energy  data  systems." 
(Italic  supplied.) 

Since  the  Arab  oil  crises  of  1973  a 
number  of  congressional  committees 
have  held  extensive  hearings  into  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  energy  data. 
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Indeed,  on  December  30,  1974,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Activities  of  Regulatory 
Agencies  of  the  then  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  issued  a 
report  (H.  Rept.  93-1648)  entitled, 
"Energy  Data  Requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  after  several  days  of 
hearings.  That  report  states  that  in- 
vestigation of  "oil  shale  development 
and  the  Federal  prototype  oil  shale  lease 
program  revealed  significant  inade- 
quacies in  the  Interior  Department's 
data  base  which  adversely  affected  for- 
mulation of  oil  shale  policy."  More  re- 
cently, the  Geological  Survey  issued  Cir- 
cular 725  entitled  "Geological  Estimates 
of  Undiscovered  Recoverable  Oil  anci 
Gas  Resources  in  the  United  States." 
That  circular  states  on  page  73 : 

The  best  source  of  reserve  data  currently 
available  Is  that  published  [not  by  the 
Interior  Department  or  any  other  Federal 
agency]  by  the  American  Gas  Association, 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  the 
Canadian  Petroleum  Association. 

The  Small  Business  Committee's  re- 
por'',  supra,  comments  on  these  industry 
sources  of  energy  data  as  follows  on 
page  9: 

.  .  .  without  exception  the  Goverrunent  Is 
totally  reliant  upon  voluntarily  reported  In- 
dustry data  for  Its  Information  on  oil, 
natural  gas.  coal,  and  uranium.  This  reliance 
upon  Industry  data  was  confirmed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Federal'Pow- 
er  Commission  ... 

Government  and  public  witnesses  testified 
that  a  particularly  serious  problem  created 
by  reliance  upon  Industry  data  Is  the  lack 
of  assurances  of  accuracy  and  pellablllty  of 
the  data  reported.  Significant  Incentives  exist 
for  individual  firms  reporting  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  misstate  the  data  reported.  These 
Incentives  may  be  of  a  competitive  nature  or 
mav  arise  from  self-preservation  Instincts. 
The  significance  of  these  Incentives  Is  ac- 
centuated by  the  lack  of  sanctions  for  mls- 
reportlng. 

At  any  rate,  without  Independent  auditing 
of  the  data  reported,  there  can  be  no  as- 
surance of  the  reliability  of  the  Hata  re- 
ported and  Its  accuracy  must,  therefore,  re- 
main suspect.  Witnesses  pointed  out  that 
predication  of  Federal  energy  policy  on  such 
suspect  data  Is  a  highly  aue«!tlonable  practice 
which  should  not  be  perpetuated. 

Similar  testimony  was  received  this 
year  bv  the  subcommittee  which  I  chair 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. 

Part  of  this  problem  is,  as  noted  above, 
the  lack  of  any  real  sanctions  for  report- 
ing bad  data.  Interior,  for  example,  lacks 
a  statutory  mandate  to  collect  data.  It 
relies  substantially  on  some  very  old 
organic  acts  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  on  its  min- 
eral lea.ce  provisions,  orders,  or  regula- 
tions. The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired 
Lands,  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  are  all  silent  on  this  subject. 

Only  the  FEA  has  any  meaningful 
authority  to  collect  such  data,  verify  it, 
and  impose  sanctions  for  deliberately 
providing  bad  data,  et  cetera.  But  that 
authority— section  11  of  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1974— expired  on  June  30,  1975. 
Congress  sought  to  extend  it  In  H.R. 
4035,  but,  as  we  know,  the  President 
vetoed  that  bUl  on  July  21.  1975. 


The  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee is  concerned  about  this  problem. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Agencies  having 
energy  responsibilities  must  have  that 
knowledge.  For  example,  to  deprive 
ERDA  of  the  chance  to  assemble  infor- 
mation on  the  grounds  that  FEA  or  In- 
terior already  have  the  capability  to  get 
that  information  or  already  have  it  would 
be  to  deprive  ERDA  of  an  essential  tool 
to  fulfill  its  R.  &  D.  mission  and  to  insure 
the  Federal  money  for  R.  &  D.  is  well 
spent. 

I  think  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  others  should  explore  this 
problem.  But  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  look  at  the  substance  of  this  issue; 
namely,  how  does  Congress  assure  itself 
that  Federal  programs  have  accurate  and 
reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  deci- 
sions that  will  shape  our  energy  policies 
and  programs  for  years  to  come.  Let  us 
not  be  hung  up  on  that  nice  term  called 
"duplication."  Duplication  is  not  always 
bad  and  wasteful. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8773,  which  includes 
appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the 
National  Park  System.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  increased  the  funding  level 
requested  by  the  administration  for  the 
planning,  operation,  and  construction  of 
the  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
(NRA)  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  I 
am  sure  all  my  colleagues,  especially  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  join  me  in 
expressing  our  thanks  to  our  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  millions  of  people  whom  we  repre- 
sent. The  understanding  and  support  we 
have  received  from  Mr.  Yates,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  entire 
Gateway  program. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
approved  an  additional  $1,113,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1976,  and 
$278,000  for  the  transition  quarter,  plus 
an  additional  $1,000,000  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  park  development  at 
Gateway.  These  appropriations  are  justi- 
fied by  the  promise  of  Gateway,  and  will 
permit  imaginative  and  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  most  beneficial  use  of 
the  Park.  As  the  committee  report  notes : 

The  location  of  Gateway  NRA  offers  an 
opportunity  for  recreation  to  the  millions 
of  people  living  along  the  congested  Eastern 
seaboard. 

Indeed,  the  park  will  serve  fully  10 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States — the  20  million  people  who  live 
in  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area 
who  are  within  a  subway  token  reach,  or 
train,  or  bus  ride,  of  Gateway.  To  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  will 
require  wise  and  creative  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  this  appro- 
priation marks  the  beginning  of  the  very 
type  of  resource  use  planning  that  was 
envisioned  by  the  Congress  in  the  broad- 
est sense  when  it  enacted  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  and 
specifically,  when  it  created  Gateway  in 
1973. 

We  must  now  provide  for  the  systema- 
tic and  comprehensive  development  of 


Gateway.  Happily,  Gateway  operations, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  its  Gateway  field  staff,  have 
been  better  than  expected  during  the  first 
hectic  year.  The  cleaning  and  policing  of 
Park  beaches  and  upland  areas  and  the 
development  of  both  recreational  and 
educational  activities  have  been  well 
handled.  Compliments  are  accordingly 
due  to  the  Park  Service  and  its  Gate- 
way field  staff.  I  particularly  wish  to 
commend  Joe  Antosca,  superintendent  of 
Gateway,  and  his  associate,  Jane  Henzi, 
area  manager  for  the  Jamaica  Bay  Unit 
of  Gateway,  for  the  cooperation  and  re- 
sponsiveness they  have  shown,  not  only 
to  my  office  in  the  myriad  details  of  the 
operation  of  the  park  on  which  we  have 
conferred,  but  as  well  to  the  many  inter- 
ested community  and  civic  groups  with 
whom  they  have  worked  in  a  forthcoming 
and  friendly  atmosphere. 
.  Yet  in  the  long  run,  the  success  of 
Gateway  operations  is  dependent  upon 
comprehensive,  urban-oriented  planning. 
The  Park  Service  has  had  little  experi- 
ence with  the  planning  of  urban  recre- 
ation areas.  Never  before  has  it  planned 
for  an  area  like  Gateway;  they  have  had 
several  teams  of  Park  Service  planners 
attack  the  planning  of  Gateway  over  the 
last  several  years — in  fits  and  starts — 
and  at  considerable  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers. Nothing  has  come  of  their  efforts, 
over  this  span  of  months  and  years. 
Gateway  is  still  lacking  any  semblance 
of  a  comprehensive  master  plan.  The 
Park  Service  urgently  needs  outside  help. 

Therefore,  the  process  of  developing 
the  Gateway  master  plan  is  especially 
significant  as  it  will  set  an  important 
precedent  regarding  planning  priorities 
and  objectives  for  future  urban  and  na- 
tional parks. 

The  uniqueness  of  Gateway  as  a  natu- 
ral environmental  and  recreational  re- 
source in  America's  largest  urban  region, 
the  changing  and  complex  nature  of 
urban  recreation  and  lifestyles,  the  in- 
terdependence of  urban  and  natural 
areas,  and  the  intense  competition  for 
space  in  a  densely  populated  area,  all 
combine  to  necessitate  a  totally  new 
planning  approach.  This  approach  must 
differ  from  the  traditional  Park  Service 
approaches  developed  for  areas  such  as 
Yellowstone  Park.  Hence,  the  need  for 
outside  talent  and  outside  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Gateway  planning  process  Include  a  con- 
sortium of  outside  consultants.  The  col- 
lective insights  of  an  integrated  team  of 
architects,  engineers,  recreation  special- 
ists, waste  management  technicians, 
transportation  planners,  as  well  as  other 
urban  planning,  environment,  and  edu- 
cation specialists,  must  be  harnessed  to 
the  development  of  a  multidisciplinary 
and  comprehensive  master  plan. 

The  planning  team  should  consider  the 
needs  of  the  communities  neighboring 
Gateway  as  well  as  the  park  itself,  and 
should  reach  out  to  evaluate  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  surrounding  area  and 
assess  existing  community  resources  in 
the  process  of  planning  Gateway's  fu- 
ture development.  The  result  of  diversi- 
fying this  planning  process  would  be  a 
more  thorough  ansdysls  of  the  creative 
planning  which  Gateway  requires  not 
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only  for  long-term  physical  develop- 
ment, but  also  for  the  day-to-day  sched- 
uling of  events,  programing,  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  among  the  scat- 
tered imlts  of  Gateway. 

I  consider  it  essential,  therefore,  that 
the  task  of  creating  a  comprehensive 
and  multidisciplinary  master  plan  for 
the  development  of  Gateway  by  the  Park 
Service  be  accomplished  by  a  consortium 
of  outside  experts  and  consultative 
planners — in  close  working  association 
v^th  Park  Service  planners,  and  benefit- 
ing from  the  Insights  of,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with,  regional.  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and  public  groups  within  the  sur- 
rounding communities — which  consort- 
ium or  planning  team  would  be  funded 
by  a  significant  portion  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Gateway  planning 
process.  These  groups  which  might  be 
consulted  by  the  Park  Service  in  select- 
ing the  consortium,  and  which  would  be 
consisted  during  the  planning  process 
would  include  among  others: 

The  Gateway  Advisory  Commission; 
the  Gateway  Citizens  Committee:  the 
New  York  City  Planning  Commission 
whose  chairman,  John  Zucotti,  in  my 
view,  is  the  finest  planning  commission 
chairman  in  New  York  City's  history 
and  one  of  America's  most  brilliant  and 
creative  urban  planners;  the  Parks 
Coimcil  of  New  York  City;  the  New  York 
City  Council  on  the  Environment;  the 
Regional  Plan  Association;  and  their 
public  and  private  New  Jersey  counter- 
parts, as  well  as  nationally  recognized 
groups  such  as  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  American  Institute  of 
Plarmers,  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects,  and  the  National  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Association. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  contributions  in  the  park 
area.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show 
that  we  ought  to  remember  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
Wayne  Aspinall,  who  retired,  who  was 
so  interested  in  and  contributed  so  much 
to  our  national  parks.  He  walked  the 
beaches  with  me  while  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  hope  they  do  something  about 
the  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  of  tar 
and  oil  found  on  mile  after  mile  of  that 
beach. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league. I  have  flown  over  the  park  in 
a  helicopter  with  Joe  Antosca,  a  Regional 
Director  of  the  Park  Service  in  charge 
of  Gateway  and  he  and  I  have  bled  as 
we  have  looked  at  the  tar  on  the  park 
beaches.  They  are  desperately  in  need  of 
getting  funds  to  correct  this  problem. 

I  know  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming,  would  want  to  add 
the  name  of  the  late  Honorable  William 
Ryan,  former  Member  of  Congress,  along 
with  that  of  the  Honorable  Wajme 
Aspinall,  in  acknowledging  their  long  and 
splendid  support  for  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Park. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I,  too,  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  As  one  of  the  original  spon- 
sors of  Gateway  National  Park,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  (Mr.  Yates)  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  going  over 
the  budget  and  allowing  us  to  start  work 
on  this  great  national  park  which  will 
serve  not  only  the  people  of  New  York, 
but  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation  in 
the  year  of  our  Bicentennial.  I  also  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  as  the  new  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  on  the  outstanding  work 
he  has  done  as  he  carries  on  the  great 
traditions  of  past  chairmen  such  as  Mike 
Kirwan  and  the  beloved  Julia  Hansen. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  constant  and  longtime  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
committee  and  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  a  significant  and  substantial  per- 
centage of  those  planning  funds,  but  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  half,  would  be  ex- 
pended in  funding  a  consortium  of  out- 
side experts  who  would  create  a  compre- 
hensive multidisciplinary  master  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  park,  which 
would  be  available  to  the  Park  Service, 
which  they  could  accept  in  its  entirety, 
or  in  part,  as  they  saw  fit,  and  that  in 
the  selection  of  the  experts  in  this  con- 
sortiiun  the  Park  Service  would  consult 
with  the  public  and  private  local  and 
national  groups  such  as  the  ones  I  have 
just  mentioned? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  subject  of  xirban  parks 
is  a  new  area  for  the  Park  Service,  not 
only  the  Gateway,  the  gentleman's  lu-ban 
park,  but  also  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  on  the  west  coast  and 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  Ohio.  They  all  present  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  situations  and  different 
kinds  of  problems  than  parks  have  pre- 
sented in  the  past.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  for  the  Park  Service  to 
consult  with  and  use  experts  on  land- 
scape, experts  in  the  field  of  urban  plan- 
ning who  may  have  different  views  and 
perspectives  respecting  the  use  of  m-ban 
parks  as  contrasted  to  the  other  parks. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  And  present  a  com- 
prehensive master  plan  for  developing 
Gateway? 

Mr.  YATES.  And  I  would  hope  and 

expect  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 

(Mr.  Cohen). 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  redimdant  about  the  problem 
of  the  spruce  bud  worm  which  is  cur- 
rently afllicting  the  State  of  Maine  but 


I  would  like  to  make  a  few  additional 
statements.  I  was  impressed  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
about  the  problem  of  12,000  alligators 
located  on  20  acres  of  land.  However,  we 
have  a  much  bigger  and  more  serious 
problem  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  proportions  of  the  problem  are 
staggering,  because  of  7.8  million  acres 
of  spruce  fir  in  the  State  of  Maine,  over 
5  million  are  heavily  Infested  with  the 
spruce  bud  worm,  an  area  much  larger 
than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  There  are 
clou(is  of  the  insects  which  are  hanging 
over  the  State.  One  of  them,  64  miles 
long  by  16  miles  wide,  was  tracked  on 
radar.  The  insects  are  clogging  ventila- 
tors and  radiators,  and  people  have  to 
sweep  and  shovel  them  off  their  porches 
like  snow. 

This  Infestation  is  a  matter  not  con- 
fined to  the  State  of  Maine  but  also  ex- 
tending to  350,000  infested  acres  in  the 
lake  States  and  in  eastern  Canada  it  is 
of  epidemic  proportions,  with  60  to  70 
million  acres  being  infested.  The  eco- 
nomic and  social  and  environmental  con- 
sequences are  catastrophic.  It  is  affecting 
the  forestry  products  Industries,  the 
lumber  and  paper  and  other  forest-re- 
lated industries  which  represent  one- 
third  of  the  jobs  in  Maine,  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  forest  products  industry. 

Forestry  experts  are  predicting  it  may 
be  necessary  to  close  millions  of  acres  to 
the  public  because  of  the  serious  fire  haz- 
ard that  will  exist  as  tree  mortality 
Increases  in  the  face  of  this  tragedy.  We 
must  consider  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
ducting no  research — I  would  repeat,  no 
research — on  this  problem  because  it 
has  no  funds.  So  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion by  $1,450,000,  the  minimum  amount 
the  Forestry  Service  maintains  it  needs 
to  conduct  the  necessary  research. 

This  Is  the  minimum  amount  that  the 
Forestry  Service  needs  to  maintain  and 
conduct  the  necessary  research. 

However,  in  view  of  the  chairman's 
statement  earlier  today  that  fimds  un- 
der this  appropriation  should  be  and 
would  be  devoted  to  research  on  the 
spruce  bud  worm,  I  will  not  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  In 
Teton  County,  Wyo..  Rocky  Moxmtain 
pine  beetle  Is  about  to  exterminate 
thousands  of  acres  of  pine  trees  in  the 
several  national  parks  In  that  county. 

I  want  the  record  to  Include  that  point, 
because  this  Is  a  problem  to  be  faced  by 
the  Forest  Service,  as  Is  the  problem 
earlier  touched  on  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  yielding  to  me,  because  I 
think  It  Is  more  appropriate  that  I  get 
my  time  from  his  side  of  the  aisle,  rather 
than  our  side,  In  view  of  the  comments 
I  am  going  to  make. 
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I  have  heard  gentlemen  stand  In  the 
well  before  and  congratulate  various 
chairmen  of  committees  for  the  fine  job 
they  have  done.  This  year,  more  than 
before,  I  have  been  aware  what  it  takes 
for  a  committee  member  to  have  the 
responsibility  to  take  over  the  committee 
as  chairman.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  make  contri- 
bution from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year; 
but  to  suddenly  become  the  chairman, 
to  steer  the  entire  committee,  to  become 
as  expert  as  he  can  in  all  the  items  In 
the  bill  is  the  difference  between  night 
and  day. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  , 
who  after  25  years  in  this  Congress  now 
finds  himself  as  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  is  now  presenting 
this  bill  for  the  first  time.  This  commit- 
tee oversees  much  of  the  national  wealth 
of  the  country.  I  think  our  colleagues 
should  know  one  extremely  important 
thing.  I  cannot  remember  once  in  the 
many  years  I  have  been  on  this  commit- 
tee, and  certainly  not  once  under  the 
current  chairman,  and  the  able  rank- 
ing Member  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  when  there  has  ever  been  a 
partisan  attitude  toward  the  many  issues 
tliat  come  before  us. 

I  also  want  to  say,  I  have  never  seen 
so  much  care  and  attention  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  com- 
mittee members,  and  certainly  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade)  in  terms  of  reviewing  the 
requests  of  Members.  As  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  this  bill  has  some  $4  billion  in 
it.  Our  colleagues  requested  an  additional 
amount  in  the  neighborhood  of  some 
$3  billion.  We  have  to  say  "No"  sometime 
to  some  people  and  proceed  in  a  reason- 
able, orderly  fashion.  It  is  not  easy,  be- 
cause so  many  requests  were  reasonable 
and  we  hope  sometime  they  can  be  met. 

Of  course,  scheduling  of  witnesses 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman  and  the 
patience  the  gentleman  showed  in  that 
regard  and  the  encouraging  of  partic- 
ipation on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  no  matter 
whether  a  freshman  or  second-  or  third- 
term  member  of  the  committee,  was  out- 
standing; the  recalling  of  witnesses  when 
their  additional  testimony  was  needed 
to  make  a  good  judgment  and  the  pa- 
tience and  interest  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  gave  to  the  various  members  of 
the  public  who  came  in  the  hundreds  to 
testify  before  the  committee,  I  believe 
was  outstanding.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  had  to  totally  immerse  himself 
in  all  the  aspects  of  this  complicated  bill 
brought  before  us  today.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  keen  intellect  and  probing 
interest  in  the  major  details  has  resulted 
in  a  bill  of  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  and  of  which  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  can  be  proud.  I  again 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
terior appropriation  bill  represents  a 
short-term  investment  that  provides 
long-term  answers  to  environmental 
problems.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  late 


Congressman  Michael  Kirwan  used  in 
our  committee  report,  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation provides  funds  "to  take  care 
of  our  national  heritage."  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  we  cannot  put  off  the  pro- 
grams included  in  this  bill.  To  do  so 
would  endanger  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion. If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
the  energy  crisis  it  is  that  we  cannot  de- 
lay development  and  conservation  of  our 
resources  until  times  of  crisis.  The  com- 
mittee has  added  $967,000  for  the  Forest 
Service  and  $6  million  for  the  BLM  to 
initiate  a  comprehensive  rangeland  im- 
provement program.  These  funds  repre- 
sent an  investment  in  the  future  rather 
than  a  subsidy  for  cattle  and  sheep  in- 
terests. 

It  is  not  widely  understood  that 
America's  rangelands  are  a  unique  nat- 
ural resource.  Unlike  many  resources 
that  we  must  conserve  today,  our  range- 
lands  are  renewable  resources  that  can 
actually  be  expanded  through  improve- 
ment and  careful  management.  The  pro- 
posed use  and  development  of  these 
rangelands  is  a  critical  source  of  water, 
wildlife  habitat,  scenery,  open  space,  and 
recreational  facilities.  The  rangeland 
improvement  begun  under  this  bill  is  a 
balanced  investment  in  the  environment 
and  the  economy;  it  is  vital  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  It  is  important 
to  the  tourist  seeking  scenery  or  outdoor 
experience;  the  urban  resident  demand- 
ing a  high-quality  water  supply;  the 
person  interested  in  a  healthy,  viable 
wildlife  population;  and  the  rural  family 
and  community  which  depends  on  live- 
stock grazing  for  their  livelihood  and 
economic  stability. 

Some  have  suggested  that  rangeland 
development  benefits  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  and  that  all  pub- 
lic lands  should  be  reserved  for  recrea- 
tional and  wildlife  purposes.  This  atti- 
tude does  not  take  into  account  the  ben- 
efits that  fiow  from  multiple  use  of  Fed- 
eral lands.  For  example,  research  has 
shown  that  overgrazed  ranges  will  im- 
prove more  rapidly  with  proper  livestock 
grazing  than  with  no  livestock  grazing. 
Livestock  can  be  used  to  trample  desir- 
able seed  into  the  soil  or  to  graze  un- 
desirable plants  or  remove  stifling  old 
growth  on  plants.  In  short,  more  can  be 
accomplished  with  proper  livestock  graz- 
ing than  without.  Under  proper  manage- 
ment, both  environmental  and  economic 
interests  can  be  served  by  our  range- 
lands. 

Another  misconception  about  range- 
land  development  is  that  it  represents  a 
subsidy  to  cattle  and  sheep  interests.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  investment  that  returns 
funds  to  the  Public  Treasury.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Congressman 
from  Oregon,  pointed  out  in  his  addi- 
tional views  in  the  committee  report  that 
after  an  initial  investment  of  $328.6  mil- 
lion, the  annual  return  on  BLM  lands 
will  be  $124  million,  while  annual  costs 
will  be  only  $33  million.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  entire  Interior  budg- 
et is  less  than  half  of  the  amount  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  re- 
ceipts from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Forest  Service.  Despite  the 
obvious  benefits  that  fiow  from  improved 


rangelands,  we  have  allowed  our  ranges 
to  deteriorate  seriously.  BLM  projections 
of  last  January  indicate  that  the  produc- 
tive capability  of  our  ranges  could  de- 
crease by  as  much  as  25  percent  in  the 
next  25  years,  imless  we  take  corrective 
action. 

The  present  bill  recognizes  the  deteri- 
oration of  Federal  rangelands  and  at- 
tempts to  reverse  this  trend.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  tries  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween fees  for  private  and  public  grazing 
lands.  This  provision  ignores  the  eco- 
nomic differential  between  these  two 
types  of  grazing  land.  The  grazing  fee 
hike  included  in  the  bill  charges  the  user 
for  a  product  that  does  not  yet  exist. 
Only  17  percent  of  BLM  administered 
land  is  in  good  or  excellent  condition. 
Seventy-nine  percent  of  Forest  Service 
rangeland  is  producing  at  60  percent  or 
less  of  its  potential.  Private  lands  com- 
prise the  most  desirable  areas  and  in- 
clude extensive  water  and  fencing  im- 
provements, while  public  lands  offer  few 
of  these  advantages.  For  example,  in 
Utah,  25  percent  of  private  grazing  land 
is  in  good  condition,  while  only  5  percent 
of  BLM  land  meets  the  same  standards. 
The  animal  unit  month— AUM— em- 
ployed to  charge  rangeland  tenants 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  animal 
that  must  feed  over  a  vast  Federal  area 
and  the  animal  that  may  feed  on  a  small 
private  lot  for  the  same  30-day  period. 
The  jump  in  fees  included  in  this  bill 
charges  the  user  today  for  improvements 
that  will  not  be  made  until  tomorrow. 

The  bill's  fixed-fee  schedule  for  For- 
est Service  and  BLM  rangeland  ignores 
variations  in  the  quality  of  Federal 
ranges  and  fiuctuations  in  the  market 
price  of  livestock.  A  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  grazing  fees  would  include  a 
mechanism  that  would  set  fees  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  a  given  tract  of 
rangeland  and  peg  those  fees  to  fiuctu- 
ations in  the  livestock  market. 

While  I  have  some  serious  reservations 
about  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
America's  rangelands,  one  of  our  most 
valuable  renewable  natural  resources, 
have  been  one  of  our  most  neglected  and 
underdeveloped  assets.  This  bill  begins  to 
reverse  that  trend. 

TOPHEAVy    BUREAUS    AND    AGENCIES 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  repre- 
sents a  serious  effort  to  deal  with  the 
Nation's  problems  while  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  budgetary  restraint.  The  bill 
attempts  to  eliminate  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  The  committee  also  heard  a 
good  deal  of  testimony  on  personnel  ceil- 
ings and  their  impact  on  performance. 

While  I  think  the  committee  made 
progress  in  streamlining  the  Department, 
T  am  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
service  at  the  grass-roots  level.  Despite 
increasing  appropriations  year  after 
year,  it  appears  that  funds  may  be  sup- 
porting a  topheavy  administrative 
structure  rather  than  improving  service 
to  the  public.  For  example,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  reports  that  during  the 
first  half  of  the  1975  fiscal  year,  most  en- 
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forcement  patrols  in  Utah,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana.  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  were  canceled.  Despite  in- 
creasing appropriations  over  the  past 
several  years,  there  are  only  178  fish  and 
wildlife  enforcement  agents  in  all.  That 
is  one  fewer  than  a  decade  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  make  it  an  item  of  first 
priority  to  look  into  the  problem  of  top- 
heavy  administration.  We  ought  to  find 
out  whether  funds  are  going  to  adminis- 
trative rather  than  operational  activities 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  As 
we  take  up  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget 
requests  in  committee,  we  should  take  a 
close  look  at  each  agency  and  bureau  in 
the  Department  for  evidence  of  adminis- 
trative fat.  I  am  including  an  article 
which  sites  an  example  of  this  matter. 

I  support  the  bill  before  us  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  am  concerned  because 
Congress  has  not  been  doing  all  that  it 
might  to  make  the  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  direct  servants  of  the 
pubUc. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  good  friend  from  the  ex- 
treme Northwest,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Duncan  ) . 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time.  I  would  like  to  endorse 
all  the  plaudits  that  have  been  handed 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committee.  The  chairman  has  served  his 
apprenticeship  of  25  years  well,  and  I 
think  we  can  say  that  he  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  his  worthy  predecessor,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen) . 

I  might  say  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  and  trepidation  on  the 
part  of  my  constituents  at  the  loss  of 
Mrs.  Hansen  and  the  accession  of  an 
Easterner  to  the  chairmanship  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
had  this  bill  in  the  subcommittee,  I  indi- 
cated to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that 
he  had  the  task  of  succeeding  two  ex- 
treme Northwestemers.  May  I  say  that 
he  has  done  a  magnificent  job.  He  is 
articulate  and  vociferous  and  has  his 
say  in  matters.  I  might  not  agree  with 
him,  but  he  has  been  an  able  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  very  kind.  Even  though  we  joke 
about  our  geographical  origins  and  our 
political  affiliation,  we  do  work  well  to- 
gether, and  I  want  this  record  to  show 
that  the  doubts  facing  my  constituents 
were  removed  with  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 
And,  whUe  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats may  have  minimal  differences  in 
our  approach  to  the  problems,  they  are, 
indeed,  minimal.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  few  of  them,  one 
would  not  know  the  difference  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the 
committee. 


I  would  like  to  say  also  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regitla)  prac- 
tices his  conservation  not  only  as  a  leg- 
islator, but  personally.  I  happen  to  know 
of  the  great  interest  he  has  in  reforesta- 
tion and  of  the  trees  he  has  planted  on 
his  own  property.  Some  wise  sage  has 
said,  "He  who  plants  a  tree  has  great 
hope  for  the  future."  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  demonstrated  his  hope 
many  times  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  an  un- 
comfortable position  as  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  added  my  additional 
views  to  illustrate  that  point.  In  my 
previous  service,  I  have  been  one  who 
has  wanted  to  cut.  to  hold  down  the 
appropriations,  to  balance  the  income 
of  the  Nation,  but  in  this  committee  I 
find  myself  in  a  different  position  be- 
cause this  conunittee  is  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  great  natural  resources  pro- 
grams of  this  country. 

What  money  we  spend  in  this  bill  is 
not  an  expenditure  for  current  outgo  for 
pencils  and  paper  or  wages  and  sal- 
aries— although  there  is  that  in  it— but 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  make 
the  capital  investments  that  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  out  the  public 
policies  that  this  Congress  lays  down 
in  many  and  many  a  bill,  and  imless  this 
committee  does  its  job,  then  we  will 
not  have  the  reforestation  of  our  cut 
over  acres,  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
range  lands,  our  water  resources,  the 
enhancement  of  our  wildlife,  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  recreational  areas. 
These  philosophical  expressions  must  be 
turned — by  this  subcommittee — into  new 
young  growing  trees,  productive  grass 
lands,  clear  and  abundant  water,  and 
accessible,  usable  recreational  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  next  step 
that  we  take  in  the  development  of  our 
budget  process,  is  to  set  up  a  capital  In- 
vestment budget  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  distinguish  and  spread  out  over  a 
number  of  years  the  capital  investments 
that  we  must  make,  rather  than  trying 
to  charge  them  ofif  as  normal  operating 
expenses  each  year. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  bill 
for  all  America,  and  this  is  true.  It  con- 
tains funds  for  the  Indians,  energy,  arts, 
humanities,  parks,  wildlife,  the  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  the  range  lands  and 
the  national  forests.  It  touches  all  parts 
of  the  Nation,  not  just  the  West.  For 
example,  in  the  field  of  forestry,  a  par- 
ticular interest  of  mine,  I  have  learned 
that  some  60  percent  of  the  timberlands 
of  thui  country  lie  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  some  60  percent  of  the  timber 
lies  in  small  holdings  of  a  few  acres. 
While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  logging 
products  come  from  the  national  forests 
and  the  great  industrial  forests  of  the 
area  I  come  from,  much  of  the  great 
potential  for  expanding  our  supply  of 
logs  and  timber  and  fiber  lies  in  these 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  find  myself  dissatisfied  with 
the  amount  of  money  we  spend  on  insect 
control  and  noxious  weed  control.  Cer- 
tainly Oregon  has  a  very  great  interest 
In  these  matters  because  we,  too,  are 
infested  with  these — we  hope  soon  to  be — 


endangered  species.  There  is  not  enough 
money  in  here  for  the  Indians,  for  rec- 
reation, for  reforestation,  for  road  con- 
struction, for  surveys,  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. This  budget  finances  a  timber  har- 
vest on  the  national  forests  1.7  billion 
board  feet  less  than  last  year  and  last 
year's  projected  harvest  was  well  below 
the  sustained  yield  allowable  cut.  There 
is  also  a  reduction  in  the  projected  tim- 
ber harvest  on  the  lands  managed  by  the 
BLM.  Today  the  country  debates  an  en- 
ergy shortage.  Already  we  face  a  timber 
and  lumber  shortage  which  threatens 
high  prices  and  infiation  as  the  housing 
industry  begins  to  recover.  The  time  to 
meet  these  problems  is  now.  The  time  to 
renew  our  renewable  resources  is  now. 

But  with  the  huge  deficit  we  are  facing, 
I  must  say  that  my  disappointment  is 
tempered  with  pleasure  at  the  extent  to 
which  this  committee  has  recognized  its 
responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  two  specific 
items  which  I  think  are  very  important. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  has  already  referred  to  the 
work  former  Congressman  Wyatt  did  in 
the  field  of  reforestation  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen)  and  paid  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  Wendell  Wyatt,  who, 
while  he  was  here,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  knowledge  and  integrity  and  in- 
dustry in  this  and  many  other  fields. 

He  and  Mrs.  Hansen  got  started  a  great 
program  for  reforesting  the  denuded 
acres  of  this  country.  This  budget  does 
keep  that  program  on  schedule. 

We  have  also  initiated  a  range  reha- 
bilitation program,  a  program  that  can 
double  the  number  of  animal  units  that 
our  public  grazing  lands  can  sustain  and 
still  leave  forage  for  an  increased  supply 
of  our  wildlife.  The  livestock  convert  for- 
age, unpalatable  to  humans,  into  nour- 
ishing protein,  releasing  our  arable  lands 
for  the  production  of  grains  that  can 
be  used  for  human  consumption. 

This  is  a  great  bill.  It  is  a  start.  I  am 
confident  that  this  committee  can  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Woidd  the  gentleman  also  con- 
cur that  when  we  put  range  management 
moneys  in,  that  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  AUM,  but  the  whole  environment 
is  improved,  otherwise  there  is  no  AUM? 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Exactly. 
Mr.  McKAY.  n  the  gentleman  wiU 
j^eld  further,  we  get  more  water  devel- 
opment, resources  to  save  the  erosion, 
to  make  better  habitat  for  the  wildlife, 
and  so  the  total  purpose  is  far  beyond  the 
AUM. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Utah  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
fight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan)  1 
additional  minute. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  would  like 
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to  say  that  all  too  often  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area  has  been 
held  back  by  an  unseemly  dispute  be- 
tween the  industrial  users  of  our  public 
lands,  both  the  range  and  forest,  and 
the  groups  who  are  famiharly  called  en- 
vironmental or  recreational  groups.  I 
was  pleased  that,  this  year,  these  two 
groups  were  able  to  join  together  and 
make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments and  for  increases  in  this  budget. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  each  of 
their  interests  can  only  be  sustained  by 
the  support  of  both  of  those  groups.  The 
fact  is  that  each  of  them  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  seeing  that  these  im- 
provements are  made  in  our  national  re- 
sources agencies.  The  days  when  the  in- 
^dustrial  users  could  dismiss  the  environ- 
mental groups  are  long  since  gone.  En- 
vironmental groups  and  industrial  users 
both  have  an  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  policies  of  these  natural 
resource  agencies.  Each  must  be  heard. 
Each  will  be  heard.  The  cooperation  that 
we  see  developing  I  think  augurs  well  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take  this 
time  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
commendation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois  (Mr.  Yates)  ,  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  amazed  at  the 
way  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  took 
over  this  committee  after  the  very  fine 
work  of  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Washington,  Mrs.  Hansen,  how  he  took 
over  and  grasped  the  issues  of  forestry, 
of  minerals,  of  water,  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  other  matters  that  that  subcommit- 
tee handles,  and  I  personally  want  to  ac- 
quaint this  House  with  that  fine  work.  I 
also  want  to  tell  this  House  that  I  have 
worked  closely  with  him  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, particularly  on  Indian  affairs, 
and  I  find  his  knowledge  in  his  field  and 
his  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
people  has  been  beyond  the  expectation 
of  anyone.  I  think  he  deserves  the  high- 
est commendation  from  the  House. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  ihe  able  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow 
Members:  Restoration  of  the  Atlantic 
salmon  to  its  original  habitat  in  the 
Northeastern  rivers  was  initiated  by  me 
several  years  ago,  and  to  date  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  has  been  invested  in  the 
effort.  We  were  really  thrilled  just  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  when,  in  a  fish  bucket, 
in  Holyoke,  going  over  one  of  the  power 
dams,  a  22-inch  salmon  was  caught  in 
the  bucket. 

And  now  we  have  that  salmon  in 
captivity  in  a  hatchery  in  my  district, 
and  we  are  studying  it.  This  is  a  great 
sign  that  the  Connecticut  River  is  being 
cleaned  up  and  will  one  day  be  restored 
and  become  one  of  the  great  salmon 
rivers  in  this  country,  as  it  was  in  the 
early  times  of  our  Nation. 


Critically  necessary  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  salmon  restoration 
program  is  continued  and  increased 
funding  of  the  National  Fish  Hatchery 
at  Bethel,  Vt.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $500,000  for  this  project.  There 
was  no  funding  request  in  the  fiscal  year 
1976  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Sm  Yates)  .  I,  too, 
want  to  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in 
commending  him  for  the  way  he  has 
operated  and  for  the  way  he  has  led 
that  committee  as  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  credit  to  the  Congress  and  he 
is  a  credit  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

However,  this  level  of  funding  is  al- 
most, to  me,  somewhat  ineffective,  and 
I  want  to  discuss  this  on  the  fioor.  The 
program  is  entering  its  second  phase  of 
development,  and  it  needs  $2.23  million 
for  completion. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  former  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Julia  Hansen,  who  has 
cooperated  fully  with  me  on  this,  on  this 
project  and  I  want  to  commend  as  well 
the  ranking  Republican  member  the, 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Joe 
McDade  ) . 

I  have  spoken  of  this  hatchery  many, 
many  times.  This  hatchery  is  not  in  my 
district;  it  is  in  Vermont.  People  wonder 
why  I  take  such  an  interest  in  it.  If  we 
are  ever  going  to  have  the  salmon  back 
in  New  England,  the  hatchery  at  Bethel, 
Vt.,  will  be  one  of  the  keys. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing outdoorsmen  in  the  House.  He 
is  a  very  distinguished  fisherman;  he 
is  a  fine  hunter. 

The  gentleman  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  House  in  making  sure  that 
those  who  enjoy  outdoor  life  in  America 
are  given  every  opportunity  to  do  so.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
great  efforts  in  this  field. 

I  want  to  say  in  passing,  too,  that  even 
though  he  has  this  enormous  interest 
in  outdoor  activities,  that  has  not  de- 
terred the  gentleman  from  continuing 
to  be  very  active  on  the  appropriation 
bills  that  come  before  the  House. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  very 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  jast  for 
a  point  of  information,  will  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  inform  the 
Members  how  one  can  be  an  outdoors- 
man  in  the  House? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one- 
half  million  dollars  recommended  in  the 
bill,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  cover  the  $700,- 
000  cost  for  the  rearing  pools  and  the 


ixx)l  covers.  I  would  like  to  pose  a  very 
modest  increase  of  $730,000,  I  am  going 
to  withhold  that  amendment  today. 

This  increased  level  will  cover  the  cost 
of  the  rearing  pools  and  the  pool  covers, 
as  well  as  $30,000  for  equipment  require- 
ments. This  v/ill  result  in  a  $230,000  in- 
crease above  the  committee  recommen- 
dation. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  a  minimum  of  $700,000  is  needed 
to  construct  the  necessary  rearing  pools 
and  covers.  Funding  at  tliis  level,  plus 
$30,000  for  equipment,  will  enable  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  second  phase  of 
the  project  to  be  accomplished. 

We  must  realize  that  our  citizens  in  the 
Northeast  have  the  mast  limited  recrea- 
tion opportunities  of  any  area  in  the  Na- 
tion; yet  we  are  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous regions.  It  is  programs  such  as  re- 
storing tlie  salmon  to  its  natural  waters 
that  can  greatly  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  outdoor  experience  available  to  the 
residents  of  our  crowded  cities  and  sub- 
urban areas. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a 
new  request.  About  $2.25  million  has 
been  appropriated  for  this  project. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  this:  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  goes  to  the  Senate 
and  says  that  they  need  the  $730,000,  if 
they  put  that  request  in  and  say  they 
feel  it  is  needed  to  complete  this  phase  of 
the  project  this  year,  will  the  gentleman 
give  that  some  consideration? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  committee  is 
very  sympathetic  with  the  purposes  of 
this  project,  and  certainly  if  the  other 
body  provides  additional  funds  in  the  bill 
for  the  project,  the  committee  will  con- 
sider that  very  sympathetically. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  as  long  as 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  been  aggressively  pursuing 
the  construction  of  this  facility.  When 
this  bill  was  on  the  floor  last  year,  I  said 
that  when  the  project  is  finished,  they 
ought  to  name  it  in  honor  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

I  say  that  most  sincerely.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
has  done  a  great  job  with  it.  We  are  most 
sympathetic  to  his  request;  and  we  will, 
of  course,  look  to  what  the  other  body 
does  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  lan- 
guage in  title  I  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  which  would  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  transfer- 
ring sole  administrative  jurisdiction  over 
the  Kofa  Game  Range,  the  Charles  M. 
Russell  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
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the  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range  to 
the  Bureau  of  LAnd  Management. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  decision  to  trans- 
fer the  three  game  ranges  from  joint 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service -BLM  manage- 
ment to  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  BLM  is 
a  highly  controversial  one  which  has 
raised  serious  questions  about  future 
management  of  these  wildlife  resources. 
Because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
this  decision,  the  Conservation,  Energy, 
and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  initiated  a  staff 
investigation  of  the  game  range  transfer 
to  determine  the  basis  for  the  decision. 
If  any.  and  the  ramifications  for  future 
wildlife  management.  This  investigation 
has  been  concluded,  and  the  findings  of 
the  investigation  Indicate  conclusively 
that  the  decision  to  transfer  the  three 
ranges  to  BLM  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  cannot  be  justified  as  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  improve  wildlife  manage- 
ment in  the  affected  areas. 

In  general  terms,  the  report  accom- 
panying the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
accurately  summarizes  the  problem  I 
have  with  the  game  range  decision.  As 
the  report  indicates — 

This  decision  was  taken  without  public 
Input,  without  proper  notification  of  the  sub- 
committee, without  adequate  study  by  the 
Department,  without  preparation  of  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement,  and  without 
proper  consideration  of  Its  Impact  on  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

The  findings  of  the  investigation  by 
the  subcommittee  staff  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

The  game  range  decision  sets  a  bad 
precedent  for  future  decisions  on  public 
land  management; 

BLM  management  of  the  game  ranges 
cannot  be  expected  to  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  game  ranges  and  could 
prove  detrimental; 

Joint  administration  of  the  game 
ranges,  while  creating  certain  manage- 
ment problems,  nevertheless  kept  a  bal- 
ance under  the  fund  are  situated  in  our 
resource  exploitation; 

The  personnel  ceiling  imposed  on  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  presently  pre- 
vents that  agency  from  accepting  sole 
jurisdiction  over  all  three  game  ranges 
in  question; 

Neither  an  environmental  assessment 
oi  an  environmental  impact  statement 
was  prepared  on  the  transfer  of  these 
three  game  ranges  despite  the  contro- 
versial nature  of  the  decision; 

The  transfer  of  the  Kofa  range  is  the 
most  objectionable  of  the  game  range 
decisions  from  a  Government  operations 
standpoint;  and 

Tliere  would  be  a  substantial  difference 
in  the  amount  charged  for  grazing  per 
animal  unit  month  on  the  game  ranges 
under  BLM  jurisdiction  compared  to 
Pish  and  Wildlife  jurisdiction. 

I  include  the  subcommittee  staff  report 
In  full  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

SUIIMAKT   or  PiNDtNCS   OF   AK    INVESTIOATIOH 

BT  THE  Staff  of  the  Conservation,  En- 

KROT,  AND  NaTTTRAL  RESOURCES  SUBCOMMTT- 
TKE     CONCERNINO     THE     SECRETART     OF     THE 

Interior's  Decision  To  Transfer  Three 
Game  Ranges  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
BCanagement 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the 
■taff    Investigation    into    the    controversial 


decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
transfer  the  Kofa  Game  Range  In  Arizona, 
the  Charles  M.  Russell  game  range  In  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope 
Range  In  Nevada  from  joint  Bureau  of  Land 
Management/Plsh  and  Wildlife  Service  juris- 
diction to  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

1.  The  game  range  decision  sets  a  prece- 
dent for  the  transfer  of  other  wildlife  refuge 
lands  being  administered  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment jurisdiction  without  public  Input,  ade- 
quate congressional  notice,  or  an  environ- 
mental Impact  assessment.  Such  a  precedent 
left  unchallenged  could  open  the  door  to 
additional  administrative  decisions  aSectlng 
the  WUdllfe  Refuge  System,  which  could 
compromise  the  integrity  of  the  Refuge  Sys- 
tem to  the  detriment  of  the  wildlife  resources 
it  was  designed  to  protect. 

2.  BLM  management  cannot  be  expected 
to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  game  ranges 
and  could  prove  detrimental.  Two  recent  re- 
ports by  the  BLM  have  demonstrated  that 
BLMs  management  of  the  rangeland  has 
been  inadequate.  One  report,  entitlea  "Range 
Condition  Report",  dated  January  1975,  In- 
dicates that  only  17  percent  of  the  range- 
land  administered  by  BLM  is  in  satisfactory 
or  better  condition  while  83  percent  is  classi- 
fied as  being  in  fair  to  poor  condition.  An- 
other BLM  report,  entitled  "ElTects  of  Live- 
stock Grazing  on  Wildlife,  Watershed,  Rec- 
reation, and  other  Resource  Values  in  Ne- 
vada" relates  a  sad  story  of  mismanage- 
ment of  the  public  land  in  Nevada  The  re- 
port states  fiatly  that  "with  existing  man- 
power it  is  not  possible  (for  BLM)  to  provide 
adequate  livestock  grazing  supervision  on 
the  National  Resource  lands  in  Nevada." 

3.  While  Joint  administration  of  the  game 
ranges  created  certain  internal  problems 
within  the  Department,  It  nevertheless  pro- 
vided for  a  single  system  of  management 
which  assured  the  maintenance  of  a  balance 
between  wildlife  management  and  resource 
exploitation,  e.g.,  grazing,  mining,  and  recre- 
ation. Simply  stated,  the  management  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  agencies  was  such 
that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  re- 
sponsible for  protection  and  management  of 
the  wildlife  resources  and  their  habitat  while 
the  BLM  supervised  grazing,  mining,  and 
other  developmental  activities.  The  decision 
to  transfer  three  of  the  four  game  ranges  in 
controversy  to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the 
BLM  upsets  this  balance  in  favor  of  grazing 
and  mining  and  creates  a  two-headed  game 
range  system,  which  is  contrary  to  effective, 
sound  management. 

4.  The  personnel  ceiling  Imposed  on  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  prevents  that 
agency  from  accepting  sole  jurisdiction  over 
all  three  game  ranges  in  question.  In  the 
event  the  Congress  should  determine  that 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Is  the  proper 
agency  to  solely  administer  the  game  ranges, 
then  additional  funding  will  be  necessary  in 
order  for  the  FWS  to  hire  enough  manage- 
ment personnel  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased management  responsibility  that 
would  result. 

5.  Neither  an  environmental  assessment  or 
an  environmental  Impact  statement  weis  pre- 
pared on  the  game  range  transfer  decision 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  was  In- 
formed by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  that  an  environmental 
impact  statement  would  be  necessary.  In 
fact,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  pre- 
pared an  Impact  statement  on  the  transfer  of 
sole  jxulsdlctlon  of  the  Cabeza  Prleta  Game 
Range,  which  has  not  been  released  by  the 
Department,  to  It.  Pending  litigation  (Wil- 
demess  Society  v.  Hathaway)  will  decide 
whether  the  Interior  Department  must  pre- 
pare an  Impact  statement  on  the  transfer  of 
the  three  ranges. 

6.  The  Kofa  Game  Range  transfer  Is  the 
most  objectionable  of  the  game  range  de- 
cisions from  a  government  operations  stand- 


point, and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  are 
undocumented  and  unconvincing.  A  review 
of  all  of  the  internal  documents  related  to 
the  game  range  transfer,  as  well  as  conver- 
sations with  key  Department  of  the  Interior 
officials  involved  In  the  decision,  has  estab- 
llshed  the  fact  that  the  decision  by  Secre- 
tary   Morton    to    transfer    the    Kofa   Game 
Range  to  the  BLM  cannot  be  supported.  This 
decision  was  reached  despite  a  previous  agree, 
ment  between  BLM  and  FWS  officials  that 
the  wildlife  values  of  the  Kofa  range  neces- 
sitated that  It  be  placed  under  sole  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
An  In-house  study  conducted  by  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  officials  had  confirmed  the 
relatively  high  wildlife  values  of  the  Kofa 
compared  to  the  other  game  ranges.  Only  one 
Department  of  the  Interior  document,  dated 
July   19,   1974,  recommends  transfer  of  the 
Kofa  Game  Range  to  the  BLM.  This  Is  the 
so-called  "Fallini  Report"  which  summarized 
comments  made  at  public  hearings  held  in 
Yuma  and  Phoenix,  Arizona,  In  April,  1974 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hearings  was  to  obtain  public  re- 
action to  the  proposed  abandonment  of  joint 
management  of  the  Kofa  Range  by  transfer- 
ring sole  jurisdiction  over  Kofa  to  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  report,  written  by 
the  Arizona  BLM  director,  argues  that,  on  the 
basis  of  negative  comments  made  at  these 
hearings  concerning  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice  administration   of   Kofa.   the   range  be 
transferred  to  sole  BLM  jurisdiction.  There 
is  no  documentation  whatsoever  which  indi- 
cates that  any  high-level  official  In  the  BLM 
or  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  at  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  or  Under  Secretary  levels 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  he  transfer  the  Kofa  range  to  the  BLM. 
The   Assistant   Secretary  for  Fish,  Wildlife 
and  Parks,  expressed  reservation  and  warned 
Secretary  Morton  of  the  adverse  public  re- 
action that  would  resiUt  from  his  decision 
(which     has  In  fact  occurred),  and  advised 
him  of  the  "obvious  need"  for  preparation  of 
an  environmental  Impact  statement. 

7.  WhUe  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
contends  that  the  trtmsfer  of  the  Kofa  Game 
Range  to  the  BLM  wUl  not  affect  the  man- 
agement of  that  range,  there  would  be  a 
substantial  difference  In  the  amount  charged 
for  grazing  per  animal  unit  month  under  sole 
BLM  jurisdiction  compared  to  sole  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  jurisdiction.  In  the  past, 
grazing  on  the  Kofa  Game  Range  has  been 
regulated  by  BLM  under  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  Grazing  permittees  on  the  Kofa  are 
charged  $1.00  per  animal  unit  month 
(AUM),  which  Is  only  51%  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  and  which  Is  approximately  the 
rate  charged  by  BLM  on  all  of  the  public 
lands  that  it  administers.  However,  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  separate  authority 
to  regulate  grazing  on  public  lands:  and  the 
price  set  per  AUM  for  grazing  under  Its  regu- 
lations is  generally  competitive  with  fees  paid 
for  grazing  rights  on  comparable  adjacent 
privately-owned  lands.  Grazing  fees  on  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  lands  generally 
range  from  roughly  $2.50  to  $6.00  per  AUM. 
Clearly,  BLM  Jurisdiction  over  the  Kofa 
Range  would  result  In  a  continuation  of  the 
present  schedule  for  grazing  permittees  on 
that  range,  which  would  mean  that  less  reve- 
nues would  be  available  for  range  Improve- 
ment than  would  be  the  case  If  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  were  given  sole  management 
responsibility. 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  not  provided  the  staff  with 
any  documentation  concerning  the  game 
range  transfer  decision  which  demonstrates 
that  this  decision  was  based  on  a  desire  to 
Improve  the  management  of  wildlife  re- 
sources on  the  ranges.  In  fact,  no  documen- 
tation exists  to  support  a  conclusion  that 
the  transfer  of  the  ranges  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  would  In  any  way  result 
in  improved  management  of  the  three  ranges. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  now  before  us  appropriates  funds 
for  probably  the  widest  variety  of  activi- 
ties of  any  funding  bill  we  consider.  It 
contains  moneys  for  support  of  perform- 
ing and  nonperforming  arts;  energy  re- 
search; mining;  land,  water,  fish  and 
wildlife  resource  management,  and  In- 
dian programs. 

All  of  these  programs  are  important 
to  the  Nation.  Many  of  them  are  directed 
at  protecting  our  national  heritage  as 
represented  by  our  national  parks,  for- 
ests, fish  and  wildlife  refuges,  scenic 
rivers,  wilderness  areas,  and  endan- 
gered species  protection  programs. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  dispro- 
portionate emphasis  has  been  put  on  ac- 
tivities in  our  great  Western  States.  I 
recognize  the  value  of  the  unique  eco- 
logical systems  and  geological  forma- 
tions in  the  American  West.  I  support 
efforts  to  protect  these  and  to  keep  their 
wonders  and  beauties  available  for  public 
enjoyment  now  and  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
beauties  and  wonders  in  other  regions 
of  our  Nation  that  deserve  and  need 
conservation  and  enhancement.  There 
are  millions  of  citizens  who  can  benefit 
from  national  parks,  recreation  areas, 
wildlife  refuges  and  forests  nearer  their 
homes  who  may  never  visit  the  Grand 
Canyon  or  Yosemite  or  Yellowstone. 

I  am  encouraged  to  find  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  committee's  report  deaUng 
with  the  use  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  that  a  goodly  number  of 
the  recently  authorized  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice intended  to  benefit  from  the  fund  are 
located  in  regions  outside  our  Western 
States.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  means  the 
distribution  of  funds  for  Department  of 
the  Interior  programs  will  be  more  fairly 
distributed. 

Nevertheless,  30  of  the  62  projects,  or 
48.3  percent,  intended  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  the  fund  are  situated  in  our 
Western  States,  according  to  the  chart  on 
pages  17-20  of  the  committee's  report  on 
this  bill. 

During  the  consideration  of  regular 
appropriations  bills  in  the  past,  I  have 
discussed  the  manner  in  which  funds  of 
various  departments  and  independent 
agencies  have  been  distributed  between 
metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that,  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  programs 
which  DOI  is  charged  to  operate,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Department's  past  spending 
has  been  done  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

Of  the  $1.08  billion  spent  by  DOI  In 
fiscal  year  1972  on  programs  influencing 
development,  63.6  percent  went  into  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  But,  this  percentage 
dropped  in  fiscal  year  1973  by  more  than 
10  percent.  The  data  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975  are  not  yet  available  to  me. 
While  I  recognize  the  need  for  some  DOI 
activity  in  metropolitan  areas,  I  would 
hope  that  the  change  In  spending  pat- 
terns seen  between  1972  and  1973  is  not 
the  beginning  of  a  detrimental  altera- 
tion in  DOI  operations  that  will  carry  as 
Its  price  tag  the  deterioration  of  na- 
tional parks,  recreation  areas,  fish  and 
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wildlife  refuges,  scenic  rivers,  forests, 
and  wilderness  areas  in  our  nonmetro- 
politan regions. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8773.  the  1976 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  related  agencies.  It  is 
particularly  heartening  that  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  in  its  first 
year  under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  has  had  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight to  promote  increased  funding  for 
many  vitally  needed  programs.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  to  be 
commended  for  coming  to  grips  with 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
facing  our  Nation's  natural  resources. 

Each  year  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, unlike  most  Federal  departments, 
returns  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  the  use  of  our  public 
lands  and  other  natural  resources.  As 
these  revenues  are  increased  each  year, 
it  is  fitting  that  more  funds  be  spent  in 
protecting  and  enhancing  the  lands  and 
resources  from  which  they  are  derived. 
As  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  its  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  parts  of  the 
appropriation  bill  dealing  with  our  na- 
tional parks.  For  too  long,  the  national 
park  system  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  totem  pole  in  the  administration's 
priorities.  Today  our  parks  are  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  funds  and  personnel 
so  severe  that  the  future  of  the  system 
may  well  be  in  doubt.  Campgrounds  and 
picnic  areas  have  been  closed,  visitor 
services  cut  back  and  maintenance 
reduced  in  many  parks.  NPS  has  over 
5,000  historic  structures  in  its  care — in- 
deed, over  half  of  the  parks  are  historical 
in  nature — and  many  of  them  are  in  a 
serious  state  of  deterioration. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  added 
to  the  system  a  number  of  urban  parks, 
such  as  the  Golden  Gate,  Gateway,  and 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Areas  in  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and 
Aki-on-Cleveland,  and  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  near  Chicago  and 
Gary.  These  four  parks  alone  have  the 
potential  of  serving  almost  25  percent 
of  our  Nation's  population  in  areas  where 
the  need  for  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities is  most  acute.  But  these  parks 
will  not  fulfill  their  potential  without 
adequate  funding. 

Despite  the  extreme  problems  facing 
our  national  parks,  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  1976  proposed  a  mere 
1  percent  increase  for  the  National  Park 
Service,  with  a  $36  million  cut  In  plan- 
ning and  construction  from  last  year, 
a  reduction  of  almost  100  permanent 
employees  from  1974— about  1,400  fewer 
than  Congress  has  authorized — and  a 
$4.4  million  decrease  in  grants  for  his- 
toric preservation.  No  funds  were  re- 
quested for  the  initial  operations  of  the 
12  new  areas  added  in  1974,  which  would 
have  meant  no  staffing,  no  new  facili- 
ties for  public  use  and  only  minimal 
custodial  care. 

Yet  while  the  administration  Is  pro- 
posing cuts  In  park  spending — and  I  sub- 
mit that  a  1 -percent  increase  In  the  face 


of  current  Inflation  Is  a  reduction  and 
not  an  Increase— visitation  to  parks  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  fantastic  rate.  Since 
1960,  the  park  system  has  acquired 
almost  100  new  areas  and  visitation  has 
more  than  tripled.  This  year  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  expects  that  total 
visitation  will  reach  a  record  figure  of 
227  million,  up  ahnost  10  million  from 
1974.  That's  more  than  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  and,  of  course 
reflects  millions  of  multiple  visits  by  the 
same  people.  But  even  If  every  person 
In  the  United  States  did  visit  a  national 
park  this  year,  the  cost  per  visit  would 
be  only  slightly  more  than  $1. 

While  I  am  hopeful  that  far  more 
funds  will  be  available  In  the  future,  I 
believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  his  subcommittee  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  directing  our  park  dollars 
to  be  spent  where  they  are  most  needed. 
I  am  especially  pleased  at  the  subcom- 
mittee's emphasis  on  parks  in  our  urban 
areas  and  on  fulfilling  the  desire  of 
Congress  to  put  more  parks  where  the 
people  are.  The  Increased  staffing  and 
development  funds  for  Gateway  and  In- 
diana EKines,  land  acquisition  funds  for 
Golden  Gate  and  Cuyahoga  Valley,  Ini- 
tial staffing  for  the  Boston  National 
Historical  Park  and  development  work 
for  Ellis  Island  in  New  York— all  of  these 
win  do  a  great  deal  to  protect  and  en- 
hance these  parks  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  will  use  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  subcommittee 
has  not  neglected  our  Nation's  traditional 
parks  and  has  given  the  National  Park 
Service  most  of  what  the  administration 
requested  and  in  some  cases  more.  Un- 
fortunately, the  administration  has  not 
requested  enough  to  do  the  job  well,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  a  more  realistic  re- 
quest will  be  forthcoming  In  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  subcommittee  Is 
taking  a  much  needed  step  in  investigat- 
ing the  personnel  ceilings  which  have 
been  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  to  see  whether 
they  are  imposing  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint on  agency  operations.  Without 
adequate  staff,  the  Park  Service  cannot 
do  what  Congress  has  willed  It  to  do,  and 
the  park  system  wUl  face  even  more  seri- 
ous problems  In  the  future. 

All  of  the  Members  have  a  stake  in  a 
well-managed,  well-maintained  national 
park  system.  Over  one-third  of  us  have  at 
least  one  or  more  national  park  areas  in 
our  districts.  Most  of  us  have  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  constituents  who  visit 
national  park  areas  each  year.  With  in- 
creased leisure  time,  longer  vacations 
and  earlier  retirement,  visitation  to  na- 
tional parks  win  continue  to  grow  dra- 
matically, placing  even  greater  pressures 
on  our  parks.  We  must  take  steps  now  to 
preserve  these  great  natural  and  histor- 
ical treasures  or  they  may  be  lost  for- 
ever. And  once  lost,  they  wlU  never  be 
redeemed  at  any  price. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
earner  remarks  today,  and  In  my  testi- 
mony earner  this  year  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  Appropriations  I 
raised  the  question  of  the  need  for  funds 
to  deal  with  noxious  weed  control  on 
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lands  adjacent  to  national  forests,  which 
is  a  major  problem  in  many  parts  of 
Wyoming. 

Although  there  is  no  lone  item  indi- 
cated in  either  the  Forest  Service  or 
BLM  appropriations  for  assistance  to  ag- 
ricultural landowners  or  local  weed  con- 
trol districts  to  combat  the  spread  of 
weeds  from  the  national  forests  to  pri- 
vate lands,  I  see  that  the  committee  has 
added  $967,000  for  the  Forest  Service  and 
$6  million  for  the  BLM  to  "initiate  a 
comprehensive  rangeland  improvement 
program." 

I  am  pleased  my  good  friend  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  assured  me  earlier  in  debate 
today  that  it  is  hoped  some  of  this  addi- 
tional money  will  be  used  to  control  the 
weed  problem  in  the  areas  adjacent  to 
the  national  forests,  and  to  support  local 
efforts  to  do  so.  Mr.  Yates  has  thus  as- 
sured us  in  Wyoming  that  noxious  weed 
control  is  a  very  real  part  of  proper  com- 
prehensive rangeland  improvement  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  its  report  to  accompany  the 
appropriations  biU  for  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  identified  an  issue  of  nation- 
wide concern.  It  Is  the  question  of  who 
should  administer  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  earlier 
this  year  proposed  to  transfer  three 
major  wildlife  ranges  to  an  energy 
agency — the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment— and  to  oust  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  from  the  areas.  If  this 
transfer  is  implemented,  it  could  be  the 
first  step  toward  the  dissolution  of  a 
great,  national  conservation  program. 
The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  of 
which  these  ranges  are  a  part,  was  built 
through  the  efforts  of  many  millions  of 
citizens,  over  a  span  of  almost  75  years. 
Duck  hunters,  fishermen,  bird  watchers, 
citizens  from  every  walk  of  life  have  sup- 
ported the  system  through  the  years.  I 
believe  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
management  of  ths  system  by  an  effec- 
tive wildlife  sigency. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
not  a  wildlife  agency.  Only  1  percent 
of  its  budget  is  devoted  to  wildlife  pro- 
grams. According  to  the  BLM  budget  for 
fiscal  1976,  59  percent  of  BLM's  activities 
are  In  energy  programs,  such  as  offshore 
oil,  coal  leasing,  geothermal  leasing,  and 
oil  shale. 

Even  its  wildlife  programs  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  BLM's  current  wild- 
life habitat  condition  data  show  that,  as 
of  1974,  55  percent  of  the  big  game  hab- 
itat managed  by  BLM  was  in  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  and  the  rest  was  going 
downhill.  The  Chief  of  BLM's  Division  of 
Wildlife  predicted  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  deterioration,  all  BLM  big  game 
habitat  would  be  imsatisfactory  by  1990. 
Similar  trends  were  reported  for  small 
game  habitat  and  streams.  I  include  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  a  BLM  memo- 
randum on  this  subject,  giving  further 
details. 

The  Kofa  Game  Range.  Charles  Shel- 
don Antelope  Range,  and  C.  M.  Russell 


National  Wildlife  Range  are  held  in  trust 
for  the  American  people,  not  simply  for 
those  who  Uve  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  or 
Montana.  The  well-being  of  the  wildlife 
populations  they  sustain  concerns  citi- 
zens all  across  the  Nation. 

My  State  of  California  includes  a 
mmiber  of  wildlife  refuges,  including  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  my  district.  I  believe  we  can 
ill  afford  to  begin  turning  over  refuges 
to  agencies  such  as  BLM.  If  we  start  on 
that  path,  all  the  refuges  will  be  in  trou- 
ble because  of  the  conflicting  energy  and 
exploitation  programs  BLM  administers. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recognized  this  problem  and  has  directed 
the  Interior  Department  not  to  transfer 
the  Kofa,  Sheldon,  and  Russell  Wildlife 
Ranges  unless  legislation  is  enacted  to 
permit  such  a  transfer. 

The  House  is  soon  to  take  up  H.R.  5512, 
which  has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  of  which  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  a  cosponsor.  The  bill  requires 
that  all  units  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  be  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  only 
exceptions  would  be  areas  now  jointly 
administered  by  the  Service  and  any 
other  agency;  these  could  continue  in 
joint  status.  Since  BLM  has  been  in  a 
joint  management  role  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  Kofa,  Sheldon,  and 
Russell,  this  status  could  continue  there. 

The  Important  point  of  H.R.  5512  is 
that  the  wildlife  agency  cannot  be  kicked 
out  of  any  unit  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  memorandum 
signed  by  John  E.  Crawford,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Wildlife  at  BLM,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Scottsdale  Daily  Prog- 
ress, entitled,  "Save  Kofa  Range." 
[Memorandiun] 

March  31,  1975. 
To:  Assistant  Director,  Resources  (300). 
Prom:  Chief,  Division  of  Wildlife  (360) . 
Subject:    Urgency    of    FY    1976    Sikes    Act 
Package. 
New  data  provided  by  the  1974  WUdllfe  An- 
nual Reports,  which  were  recently  submitted 
by  each  State  Director,  show  an  accelerating 
trend  in  the  deterioration  of  wildlife  habitat. 
Table  1,  page  6,  of  the  FY  1976  Sikes  Act 
Package  has  been  revised  to  reflect  this  new 
Information  (Enclosure  1).  In  addition,  data 
from  Wildlife  Annual  Reports  back  to  1968 
have  been  plotted  (Enclosure  2).  The  curves 
shown  are  typical  of  an  accelerating  process. 
The  Wildlife  Program  must  move  ahead 
to  reverse  these  trends  before  it  Is  too  late! 
John  E.  Crawford. 

[Prom  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Dally  Progress, 

Apr.   7,   19751 

Save  Kofa  Range 

In  1939  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
established  five  game  ranges  in  the  West. 
One  was  the  660.000  acre  Kofa  Game  Range 
in  southwestern  Arizona.  The  goal  was  to 
protect  America's  vanishing  wildlife. 

The  Kofa  provides  a  livable  habitat  for 
big  horn  sheep,  peregrine  falcons,  rlngtailed 
cats  and  mule  deer  among  other  species.  It 
also  provides  a  wonderful  escape  from  urban 
life  for  campers  and  students  of  nature. 

This  winter  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Mor- 
ton decided  to  give  total  control  of  three  of 
the  game  ranges  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 


agement. His  action  sent  a  shiver  through 
the  ranks  of  conservationists. 

Over  the  years  the  bureau  has  won  a  rep- 
utation as  the  advocate  of  big  grazing  and 
mining  Interests.  It  has  shown  little  concern 
for  ecology  or  protecting  endangered  species 
of  animals. 

Last  year,  according  to  its  own  report,  83 
per  cent  of  BLM  administered  land  was  in 
"fair,  poor  or  bad  condition."  This  hardly 
bodes  well  for  the  preservation  of  desert 
wildlife. 

Is  there  an  alternative?  Certainly.  Con- 
tinue management  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  It  may  not  be  a  perfect,  but  it  has 
worked. 

Nationally  the  Wilderness  Society  is  leading 
the  fight  to  protect  the  three  game  ranges. 
In  Arizona  representatives  of  26  civic  and 
conservation  groups  have  Joined  together  to 
oppose   the   secretary's   decision. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  environ- 
mental fights  in  recent  years.  For  If  Morton's 
decision  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  will  be  a  ma- 
jor change  in  federal  policy,  and  It  will  have 
a  negative  impact  on  wilderness  preservation 
throughout  the  country. 


TABLE  1.— TRENDS  IN  WILDLIFE  HABITAT  CONDITION  ON 
NRL  (EXCLUDING  ALASKA) 


Unsatisfactory 
condition 
(percent) 


Habitat 


1968 


Percent 
decline 

per 

1974  year 


Date  ail 
will  be 
unsatis- 
factory 1 


Big  game 38.5  55.4  2.8  1990 

Small  game 25.1  56.1  5.2  1983 

Streams 32.4  51.5  3.2  1989 


>  Assuming  no  Increase  in  present  rate  of  deterioration. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
Congress  have  grown  so  used  to  casually 
appropriating  sums  in  the  tens  and 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  that  an 
item  which  costs  a  mere  $1.5  million 
might  easily  escape  notice.  The  Interior 
Subcommittee's  decision  to  appropriate 
$1.5  million  for  public  visitation  of  Ellis 
Island,  however,  will  be  regarded  as  high- 
ly significant  by  millions  of  Americans — 
not  simply  those  who  are  themselves  im- 
migrants, or  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants, but  by  all  who  have  a  deep  feel- 
ing for  our  Nation's  historical  roots. 

For  taking  a  major  step  toward  open- 
ing Ellis  Island  to  the  public.  Chairman 
Yates  and  his  subcommittee  merit  our 
thanks. 

From  the  people  of  New  York  City, 
Chairman  Yates  and  his  subcommittee 
deserve  a  special  thanks;  not  only  for 
their  decision  on  Ellis  Island,  but  also 
for  including  among  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations additional  funds  for  the 
operation  and  development  of  Gateway 
National  Park.  Eight  million  people  are 
expected  to  visit  Gateway  this  summer; 
without  the  subcommittee's  extra  atten- 
tion, this  most  frequently  visited  of  all 
our  national  parks  might  have  been  un- 
able to  cope  with  its  numerous  visitors. 

To  mark  the  passage  by  the  House  of 
this  year's  Interior  appropriations  bill, 
I  should  like  to  here  introduce  an  article 
based  upon  a  recent  trip  to  Ellis  Island. 
The  author  is  David  Rosen,  my  legisla- 
tive assistant,  who  visited  the  island  a 
week  after  Chairman  Yates  himself  did— 
as  a  reading  makes  clear,  the  article  was 
written  before  the  subcommittee's  deci- 
sion on  Ellis  Island  was  made: 
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Visiting  Elus  Island 

You  can  get  a  close  look  at  Ellis  Island, 
on  any  clear  day,  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 
the  grand  red  mass  of  the  Main  Building, 
trimmed  all  about  with  light  green  copper, 
and  set  In  a  thick  Jungle  of  vegetation,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  sights  in  the  Harbor. 
You  can  look,  too,  at  a  detailed  model  of 
Ellis  Island  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Immigration,  which  Is  housed  In  the  base  of 
the  Statue.  The  model  proclaims  that  the 
Island,  America's  reception  station  for  the 
16  million  Inunlgrants  who  arrived  here  after 
1892,  will  soon  be  restored  as  part  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument. 

It  almost  certainly  will  not. 

Nor  can  you  now  find  your  way  to  Ellis 
Island  to  see  what  has  become  of  It  since 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
abandoned  its  structures  to  the  elements 
twenty-one  years  ago.  Unless  funds  are  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose,  the  National  Park 
Service,  operating  under  what  amounts  to  an 
austerity  budget,  can  take  only  government 
offlcials  and  press  to  the  Island. 

If  you  do  fit  into  one  of  these  categories, 
however — or  If  Congress  decides  to  make 
available  the  necessary  cash — you  may  ar- 
range an  Island  tour;  one  that  could  fairly 
be  advertised  as  both  a  time  trip  and  a  sur- 
vey of  dank  wreckage,  an  emotional  Journey 
past  the  familiar  green  lady  with  the  up- 
lifted arm,  and  into  the  root  of  our  history. 

On  the  ferry  to  Liberty  Island,  I  asked 
Park  Service  Superintendent  Bill  Hendrlck- 
8on  what  kind  of  shape  the  Ellis  Island 
buildings  are  now  in.  He  asked.  In  turn,  if 
I  had  seen  Part  11  of  the  Godfather.  Coppola 
had  wanted  to  film  the  Ellis  Island  hospital 
scene  on  the  Island,  he  said;  and,  in  fact, 
the  Park  Service  did  cooperate  with  Para- 
mount to  keep  modern  visitors  out  of 
sight  while  footage  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty was  shot. 

But  the  film-maker,  upon  seeing  Ellis  Is- 
land, decided  to  build  the  young  Vlto  a  hos- 
pital room  elsewhere,  rather  than  tackle  the 
task  on  Ellis.  This  despite  the  financial  ad- 
vantages that  Paramount  has  over  the 
stripped  Park  Service. 

"You'll  see  why  when  we  get  there,"  said 
Hendrlckson. 

On  the  Park  Service  boat  from  Liberty  Is- 
land to  Ellis,  we  discussed  the  recent  pro- 
posals to  establish  "limited  visitation"  by 
the  public  to  Ellis  Island.  The  Park  Service 
has  estimated  that  such  a  program,  which 
would  not  Involve  any  restoration  efforts, 
would  cost  $1.5  million  during  its  first  year; 
and  the  Idea  has  been  pushed  hard  as  a  bl- 
centenlal  project  by  WCBS  and  a  number  of 
New  York  area  Congressmen.  Reacting  to  this 
interest,  Hendrlckson  tells  me,  a  delegation 
of  Congressmen  led  by  Sidney  Yates  of  lUl- 
nois — the  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  Appropriations,  who  will 
ultimately  have  the  most  say  about  whether 
the  required  funds  are  appropriated — had  re- 
cently toured  the  Island. 

I  asked  if  the  delegation  had  come  by  hell- 
copter,  or  on  the  same  aging  boat  we  were 
travelling  on. 

"I  InsUted  they  come  by  boat,"  said  Hen- 
drlckson. "I  wanted  them  to  see  the  Island 
the  way  the  immigrants  did."  We  were  ap- 
proaching the  ferry  slip;  to  either  side  of  us, 
the  Island's  seawall  showed  prominent  gaps 
and  breaks. 

"That,  yes,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "but 
also  I  wanted  them  to  get  a  taste  of  what 
«  Is  to  deal  with  this  day  by  day.  That  you 
don't  Just  swoop  down  and  say,  things  should 
be  better,  and  how  the  hell  did  the  Service 
let  them  get  to  this  pass  anyway." 

The  boat  tied  up  in  the  slip  beside  an 
entrance  to  the  Main  Building.  A  box  was 
produced  on  deck,  from  which  we  each  took 
a  yellow  hardhat  and  a  fiashllght.  Then  we 
leaped  up  to  the  pavement,  and  pushed  to- 


ward the  Main  Building  through  the  tangle 
of  greenery  that,  since  1954,  has  sprung  up 
to  occupy  every  foot  of  open  space  on  the 
Island. 

In  the  sunlight  of  a  perfect  day  In  late 
May,  the  thick  and  wild  growth  lent  the 
place  an  almost  tropical  quality. 

Entering  the  biUldlng,  the  sensation  Is 
more  that  of  speelunklng  than  of  museum 
hopping.  The  air  Is  cool  and  moist.  Huge  plies 
of  fallen  plaster,  recalling  stalagmites  more 
than  inunlgrant  history,  emphasize  the  need 
to  keep  your  hardhat  on.  Turning  on  the 
fiashllght  reveals  little  but  exposed  pipes  in 
the  entry  room. 

We  enter  the  central  hall  of  the  Main 
Building  after  climbing  a  dark  stair-case. 
Several  hundred  yards  from  lower  Manhat- 
tan, the  only  audible  sounds  have  been  that 
of  my  coughing — brought  on  by  an  overdose 
of  plaster  dust — and  our  conversation. 

The  sight  of  the  central  hall  stUls  even 
these  sounds. 

The  hall  Is  a  total  contrast  with  the  pas- 
sage that  preceded  It:  a  huge  room,  light  and 
airy,  It  Is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  Its 
vaulted,  terra  cotta  celling,  as  well  as  for  Its 
unmatched  historical  associations.  It  was  In 
this  room  that  up  to  one  million  Immigrants 
per  year  were  Inspected — for  basic  health  and 
"morality"  (sexual,  primarily,  though  the 
morals  of  left-wing  immigrants  were  also 
open  to  question),  and  later  for  literacy — 
before  being  admitted  to  the  U.S. 

The  Instant  Impression  of  the  hall's  im- 
mensity Is  augmented  by  Its  nearly  total 
emptiness.  Where  once  fifteen  chaotic  lines 
of  new  arrivals  occupied  every  foot  of  space, 
today  there  stands  nothing  but  five  or  six 
old  benches.  The  rest  of  the  room,  though 
bare,  U  remarkably  clean — a  development  due 
In  large  measure  to  voluntary  efforts  by  the 
Monument's  staff,  particularly  Manager  Luis 
Garcia. 

Every  physical  detaU  of  the  hall  tempts  the 
Imagination.  Just  where  did  they  enter?  How 
and  where  did  lines  form?  How  long  did  It 
take?  Which  end  of  the  hall  was  it  that  was 
decorated  by  the  gigantic  American  fiag  that 
so  prominently  presides  over  every  photo- 
graph of  the  great  hall? 

Bill  Hendrlckson  has  definite  answers  to  a 
few  of  my  questions:  the  Inspection  process, 
for  example,  could  take  as  little  as  48  min- 
utes— through  how  this  precise  figure  was 
hit  upon,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  (For 
more  obvious  reasons,  there  is  no  equivalent 
figure  for  the  maximum  time  that  one  might 
have  to  wait  on  line).  On  some  other  ques- 
tions, the  answers  are  guesses,  speculation: 
they  must  have  entered  here,  probably  left 
there  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  ferry 
slip,  or  the  station  we  will  see  where  they 
sold  railroad  tickets.  .  .  .  Still  other  ques- 
tions elicit  nothing — why  that  odd  Une  of 
bars  near  the  door  to  the  east:  questions  too 
trivial  to  require  answers,  subjects  for  the 
nostalgic  Imagination  to  seize  and  dwell  upon 
in  private,  unbothered  either  by  their  triv- 
iality or  by  the  lack  of  definite  answers. 
Mr.  Hendrlckson  Interrupts  my  reveries 
and  speculation.  The  tour  must  be  brief.  Last 
week,  he  says,  the  visiting  Congressmen  all 
Indulged  their  curiosity  to  the  utmost,  wan- 
dering all  over  the  place  to  ask  what  was 
this,  and  that,  so  that  It  seemed  there  would 
be  no  end  to  It. 

I  am  content  to  move  on  from  the  hall, 
preserving.  In  my  Imagination,  as  many  ob- 
jects as  possible  for  later  thought. 

The  subject  of  Ellis  Island  has  arisen  a 
number  of  times  since  1965,  when  President 
Johnson  proclaimed  It  psu-t  of  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty National  Monument.  Immediately  after 
that  Proclamation,  a  bill  was  Introduced  by 
New  York's  Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $6  million  for 
the  restoration  of  Ellis  Island.  Utterly  un- 
controverslal,  the  bill  passed  through  with- 
out a  splash. 
Of  the  $6  million,  only  about  $500,000  has 


actually  been  appropriated  and  spent — and 
that  on  repairs  to  the  roof  above  the  central 
hall  of  the  Main  Building,  repairs  which  have 
made  Its  currently  presentable  state  possible. 
Aside  from  that  bit  of  roof  maintenance, 
the  money  already  authorized  has  never  been 
appropriated.  This,  however,  has  not  deterred 
planners  from  Imagining  how  hypothetlcally 
vast  funds  might  be  used;  elaborately  drawn 
up  plans  have  carried  price  tags  that  range 
beyond  $60  million,  and  the  ranks  of  plan- 
ners have  included  such  distinguished  names 
as  Philip  Johnson  (whose  proposals  prom- 
inently feature  huge  tablets,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  all  the  immigrants  who  entered 
the  Nation  via  Ellis  Island) .  Beyond  plans  for 
physical  restoration,  proposals  have  also  In- 
cluded plans  to  use  the  Island  for  ethnic 
fairs  and  celebrations. 

That  Congress  lias  never  appropriated  the 
money  to  realize  these  visions  should  not  be 
seen  as  evidence  of  indifference  to  America's 
Immigrant  heritage — a  suggestion  which  ha« 
been  made  by  certain  supporters  of  restora- 
tion efforts.  Rather,  the  matter  must  be 
viewed  within  the  context  of  a  federal  budget 
that  literally  starves  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice—against whose  budget  EUls  Island  ex- 
penditures would  inevitably  be  counted.  It 
Is  a  peculiar  situation:  a  Service  which  la 
automatically  cited  by  so  many  as  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  a  federal  bureaucracy  can 
"work,"  providing  to  people  benefits  that  are 
utterly  tangible,  U  the  Service  where  the 
budget  masters  of  OMB  have  decided  to  save 
the  citizens'  money.  The  Park  Service  has 
been  allotted  only  i^c  more  for  Fiscal  Year 
1976  ($346.8  million)  than  it  was  given  dur- 
ing FY  1975— an  effective  cut,  of  about  dA'-c, 
In  Its  budget. 

The  effect  of  this  U  that  all  Park  Service 
activity  has  been  curtailed.  Land  acquisition 
for  Parks  already  authorized  bv  Congress — 
the  current  backlog  is  $572.6  mllilon— has  be- 
come virtually  impossible.  Even  more  impor- 
tantly, the  Park  Service  has  been  ordered  to 
prune  Its  permanent  positions  from  a  Con- 
gresslonally  authorized  8.491,  to  7,118.  This 
despite  t^e  fact  that  over  the  past  three 
years,  national  park  visitation  has  leaped 
from  186  million  to  236  million  visits  per 
year,  an  increase  of  27%. 

The  budget  squeeze  has  a  very  real  Impact 
on  the  New  York  area.  The  beaches  of  Fort 
Tllden,  ceded  to  Gateway  National  Park  by 
the  Defense  Department,  will  not  be  opened 
thU  year— for  lack  of  cash,  and  personnel. 
Gateway  as  a  whole,  which  expects  eight  mU- 
Uon  visits  this  summer,  has  a  budget  of 
$6.7  million;  it  regards  an  Increase  of  $3  mil- 
lion as  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  is  to  avoid 
stagnation.  The  proposed  economies,  of 
course,  will  be  felt  prlmarUy  by  New  Yorkers 
who,  because  of  Inflation  and  unemployment, 
are  unable  to  do  "travel"  of  the  more  tradi- 
tional, mobile  sort. 

At  the  Statute  of  Uberty,  BiU  Hendrlckson 
points  out  another  aspect  of  the  personnel 
crisis.  Jobs  which  are  obviously  permanent 
Jobs — ranging  from  basic  maintenance  of 
toilet  facilities  to  captaining  Park  Service 
boats — have  been  termed  "temporary,"  so 
as  to  evade  the  celling  on  permanent  posi- 
tions. "They  make  a  liar  out  of  me  every 
twelve  months,"  says  Hendrlckson;  "every 
time  I  ask  to  have  one  of  these  so-called 
'temporary-  positions  filled,  they  make  a  liar 
out  of  me,  because  I  know  damn  well  that 
the  men's  room  needs  cleaning  today,  on 
Christmas,  next  July  4,  and  on  the  one  after 
that.  Every  year,  when  I  have  to  fill  the  same 
'temporary'  position,  they  are  making  me 
He." 

The  waste  Inherent  in  retraining  a  new 
person  every  year  for  the  same  Job  Is  appar- 
ent, and  measurable.  Less  tangible,  though 
clearly  of  greater  Importance,  is  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  employees  trained  to  perform  a 
permanent  job,  who  are  let  go  at  the  end  of 
each  year  In  order  to  satisfy  "ceilings"  set  by 
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the  budget  masters;  the  Instability  Iiijecte<l 
Into  their  lives  Is  another  part  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  marvelous  goal  of  "holding 
down"  the  size  of  the  Park  Service. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  decisions  about 
the  future  of  Ellis  Island  must  be  viewed. 
If  the  Island's  futiire  Is  to  be  decay.  Its  dy- 
ing buildings  exhibited  only  to  the  few  who 
are  "privileged"  to  the  members  of  govern- 
ment or  the  press,  then  the  fault  will  not 
be  governmental  Indifference  to  Immigrants 
and  their  descendants;  rather,  the  failure 
will  be  that  of  a  mad  and  phony  thrlftl- 
ness,  which  economizes  on  basic  recreational 
needs  while  splurging  on  highways  and  mis- 
siles. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  doing  any 
thorough  restoration  of  Ellis  Island  is  the 
plain  vastness  of  Its  buildings.  The  Main 
Building  Itself  is  honeycombed  with  rooms 
whose  wreckage  offers  little  explanation  of 
what  they  once  were — though  some  of  them 
must  have  been  not  places  of  hope  but  of 
sorrow,  cells  where  deportees  were  housed 
while  awaiting  their  next  grim  trans-Atlantio 
trip,  single  rooms  where  families  of  German 
nationals  were  housed  during  World  War  II. 
Signs  still  decorate  the  long  corridors. 
Some,  reading  "Inquiries,"  point  vaguely  to- 
ward the  area  where  bureaucrats  made  mo- 
mentous decisions  for  the  Island's  population 
of  non-citizens.  Beside  them,  other  signs — 
pointing  in  the  same  direction — say:  New 
York.  Still  others,  if  you  follow  them  will 
lead  you  to  what  can  still  be  easily  Identified 
as  the  ticket  office  for  the  railroads  that 
brought  immigrants  directly  to  America's 
Interior. 

In  a  long  room  distinguished  by  the  power- 
ful smell  of  grease,  we  find  piles  of  littl© 
cards  that  were  the  literacy  test  of  Immi- 
grants who  arrived  after  1917.  I  snatch  up  a 
handful.  They  each  contain  a  brief  biblical 
quotation;  if  an  immigrant  could  read  it, 
either  In  English  or  his  native  language,  he 
passed. 

As  we  hurrj'  through  the  halls  again,  I 
leaf  qui;:kly  through  the  cards,  my  only  Ellis 
Island  souvenirs.  The  first  reads:  Class  No. 
2:  Serial  Number  4732:  Finnish  (Roman): 
"They  shaU  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the 
fatness  of  thy  house;  and  thou  shalt  make 
them  drunk  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures." 
My  toiu-  accelerates  after  a  visit  to  the 
roof  of  the  Main  Building,  where  we  quickly 
survey  the  damage  done  by  vandals  who  have 
ripped  off  whole  chunks  of  the  building's 
elaborate  coppar  trimming. 

Vandalism  is  a  topic,  too,  in  the  long  cor- 
ridor of  the  Island's  main  hospital  building. 
All  the  hospital's  copper  pipes  have  long 
since  been  ripped  out.  Green  vines  have  crept 
into  the  corridor  through  smashed  windows. 
"We've  been  lucky,"  says  Hendrlckson,  ges- 
turing toward  a  stretch  of  windows  that 
have  been  left  alone,  "other  than  the  copper, 
the  destruction  here  has  been  random,  for 
the  fun  of  It.  If  anybody'd  been  really  serious 
about  it,  they  could  have  broken  every  win- 
dow here  In  five  minutes." 

Endless  tiny  hospital  rooms,  where  sick 
immigrants  were  quarantined.  One  contains 
a  pair  of  trapped,  thin  pigeons,  flapping  their 
wings  weakly,  dying. 

We  pass  concrete  lampposts  with  their 
metal  lanterns  dangling  down,  tangled  in  tall 
weeds.  And  take  a  quick  pass  through  a 
building  that  once  housed  hoepltal  staff. 
On  the  kitchen  table,  a  1954  calendar  Is 
turned  to  May;  the  days  circled  In  red  appear 
to  be  paydays. 

The  tour  ends  where  it  began,  on  the 
ferry  slip.  I  would  like  to  linger  there,  over 
the  sight  of  the  ferry  boat  "Ellis  Island": 
the  boat,  which  sank  ten  years  ago,  sits  In 
the  slip  with  two-thirds  of  it  still  visible 
above  the  water-line  (some  of  the  EUls  Is- 
land plans  now  call  for  hauling  It  out,  and 
restoring  It) .  Its  placid  bulk.  Its  slowly  rot- 
ting boards,  seem  to  make  almost  palpable 
the  history   of  so  many   immigrant   laden 


voyages  from  the  little  slip  to  Manhattan; 
they  demand  a  few  minutes,  at  least. 

But  we  have  only  a  few  seconds. 

As  we  leave  the  slip,  standing  on  the  stem 
of  "Liberty  n,"  Bill  Hendrlckson  mentions 
how  expensive  repairs  to  the  sea-wall  will 
probably  be. 

Henry  James,  probably  America's  most  fa- 
mous tourist  (certainly  its  most  literate), 
published.  In  1907,  a  lengthy  account  of  his 
1904-5  travels  through  his  native  U.S.  After 
a  twenty  year  absence,  the  expatriate  novel- 
ist found  the  country  not  particularly  con- 
genial. Of  New  York,  and  the  new  skyscrapers 
that  had  already  begun  to  dominate  it,  he 
wrote: 

"Crowned  not  only  with  no  history,  but 
with  no  credible  possibility  of  time  for  his- 
tory, and  consecrated  by  no  uses  save  the 
commercial  at  any  cost,  they  are  simply  the 
most  piercing  notes  In  that  concert  of  the 
expensively  provisional  Into  which  your  su- 
preme sense  of  New  York  resolves  Itself." 

The  novelist  observed,  too,  the  central  po- 
sition of  immigrants  in  the  social  upheaval 
that  was  making  of  America  a  society  of 
continual  change.  For  this  reason,  he  made 
EUls  Island  a  key  stop  on  his  American  tour; 
and  his  account  of  the  Island  is  one  of  the 
climaxes  of  The  American  Scene.  "I  think," 
wrote  James,  ".  .  .  that  the  simplest  account 
of  the  action  of  Ellis  Island  on  the  spirit  of 
any  sensitive  citizen  who  may  have  happened 
to  'look  in'  is  that  he  comes  back  from  his 
visit  not  at  all  the  same  person  that  he 
went.  He  has  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  the  taste  will  be  forever  in  his  mouth." 
For  James,  EUls  Island  symbolized  the 
forces  that  made  America  a  land  of  no-his- 
tory, the  nation  of  constant  becoming,  where 
old  churches  were  forever  being  replaced  by 
skyscrapers,  and  old  New  York  English  by 
a  babel  of  Italian  and  Yiddish.  For  us,  de- 
scendants of  those  Immigrants,  the  opp>oslte 
must  be  true:  such  history  as  we  claim  has 
its  roots  In  Ellis  Island,  the  place  of  tran- 
sients; Its  vandalized  buildings,  Its  sunken 
ferry  and  majestic  central  hall  are,  for  us. 
the  roots  of  our  America. 

Visit  the  Island,  if  you  can,  when  you 
can — that  is.  If  the  budget  masters  allow; 
the  experience  may  not  change  you  utterly, 
as  it  did  James,  who  observed  the  thousands 
still  passing  through  it — but  it  will  give  you 
a  unique  taste  of  your  history,  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  see,  smell  and  feel  the  presence 
of  the  American  past. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations (Mr.  Mahon)  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Cederberg)  for  their  kind  efforts 
this  year  in  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appropriations 
bills  which  meet  the  needs  of  the  country 
adequately  and  effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  especially  at  this  time 
would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  (Mr. 
Yates)  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  who  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  his  first  year 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  Like- 
wise, I  salute  Mr.  McDade,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
who,  together  with  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  have  put 
together  an  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  related  Fed- 
eral agencies  designed  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  Nation's  natiural  resources. 

In  this  year's  bill,  we  have  programs 
in  the  important  fields  of  conservation, 
reclamation,   water   research,   forestry. 
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minerals,  outdoor  recreation,  and  Indian 
affairs.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  are  the  fimds  for  the 
Energy,  Research,  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  As  the  Congress  seeks 
to  formulate  a  national  energy  policy, 
these  two  agencies  will  be  implementing 
the  actions  of  the  Congress.  Likewise, 
this  year's  bill  also  provides  funds  for 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration,  an  important  agency  as 
we  approach  the  200th  anniversary  of 
oiu:  country. 

As  urbanization  spreads  across  our 
country  and  finds  its  way  into  more  and 
more  areas,  and  as  people  find  more  and 
more  leisure  time,  it  is  significantly  im- 
portant that  we  in  the  Congress  plan 
ahead  for  adequate  use  of  our  natural 
resources.  We  must  coimterbalance  the 
needs  of  conservation,  recreation,  and 
energy.  This  is  a  difficult  task  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee has  done  a  masterful  job  in 
preparing  a  budget  for  programs  in  these 
fields.  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  fine  work. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  us,  H.R.  8773,  will  enable  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  continue  to 
provide  primary  health  care  for  more 
than  a  half  million  Native  Americans. 

The  committee's  bill,  by  providing  $5.8 
million  for  the  IHS  over  and  above  the 
budget  request,  will  permit  expanded 
services  at  a  small  number  of  the  more 
than  130  Indian  health  faciliUes 
throughout  the  coimtry.  I  think  we  must 
recognize,  however,  that  the  Indian 
health  budget,  set  at  $317  million  in  this 
bill,  will  not  enable  us  to  make  significant 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  severe  health 
problems  facing  native  people. 

Although  significant  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  health  status  of  In- 
dian and  AlEiskan  Natives  in  recent  years, 
their  environment,  both  physical  and 
economic,  predispose  them  to  the  ravages 
of  disease  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
the  general  population.  Consequently 
their  health  needs  far  exceed  those  of 
the  general  population.  Illustrative  of 
these  needs  are  the  following:  The  mor- 
tality rate  for  tuberculosis  is  5.4  times 
higher  for  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
than  the  rate  for  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  accidental  death  is  3.9 
times  greater,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  4.4 
times  greater,  the  diabetes  rate  is  2.1 
times  as  high,  and  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  almost  1.1  times  the  national 
average. 

In  juxtaposition  to  these  adverse 
health  statuses  and  conditions  are  In- 
dian Health  Service  programs  and  fa- 
cilities that  are  inadequate  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  successfully  achieve 
the  program  mission.  For  instance,  anal- 
ysis of  the  funding  and  operating  level 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service  shows  that 
it  Is  currently  able  to  meet  only  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  its  programmatic 
needs.  The  remaining  approximately 
one-third  program  shortfall  significantly 
Inhibits  the  progress  of  the  program  in 
achieving  its  goal,  mission,  and  objec- 
tives. 

This  one-third  program  shortfall  In 
staff  and  opertting  resources  was  deter- 
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mined  by  systematically  assessing  the 
health  indices  of  the  Indian  people  in- 
cluding prevalence  and  Incidence  of  Ill- 
nesses, diseases,  and  conditions;  applsrlng 
accepted  levels  and  standards  of  care 
needed  to  adequately  provide  the  serv- 
ices indicated;  and  by  converting  the 
services  needed  into  manpower  and 
dollar  projections.  These  projections  are 
based  on  the  underlying  assumption  that 
health  services  for  Indians  should  at 
least  be  on  a  par  with  those  available  to 
the  U.S.  general  population.  It  should 
be  clearly  imderstood  that  the  current 
stafQng  and  operating  level  of  the  IHS 
is  significantly  below  that  of  the  U.S. 
general  health  care  system.  For  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  physicians  In  the 
IHS  is  only  58  percent  of  the  U.S.  rate  or 
169  physicians  deficient.  The  number  of 
registered  nurses  Is  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  U.S.  rate  or  986  positions 
deficient.  In  the  same  manner  the  de- 
ficiency In  pharmacists  Is  162.  Applying 
the  same  systematic  logic  to  the  total 
IHS  program  of  Inpatient  care,  outpa- 
tient care,  and  field  health  services,  a 
total  IHS  resource  deficiency  of  3,692 
man-years  and  $122,035,000  has  been 
Identified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  the  budg- 
etary restraints  under  which  Congress 
operates  become  more  severe.  Every 
year,  we  can  find  more  reasons  why  Im- 
portant programs  cannot  be  expanded. 
But  Indian  health  Is  one  area,  I  feel, 
where  budgetary  belt  tightening  is  not 
appropriate. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  must  con- 
front a  problem  that  is  both  a  national 
tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace,  and  It 
must  do  so  on  a  budget  that  lets  It  do 
little  more  than  keep  running  In  place. 

This  budget  will  not  enable  the  Indian 
Health  Service  to  do  the  job  that  must 
be  done.  Next  year,  I  hope  we  can  do 
better. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
their  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BxTBEAu  OF  Land  Mamaoement 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LANDS  AND  RESOX7SCES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  protection,  use, 
Improvement,  development,  disposal,  ca- 
dastral surveying,  classification,  and  perform- 
ance of  other  fimctions,  as  authorized  by 
law.  in  the  management  of  lands  and  their 
resources  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  $193,839,000. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  so  much  that 
this  bill  might  mark  the  first  year's  ap- 
propriation in  the  career  of  the  former 
Governor  of  Wyoming,  Stanley  K.  Hath- 
away, so  that  he  might  continue  his  first 
year  as  Secretary  of  Interior  with  en- 
thusiasm and  with  the  support  of  all  of 
us  and  with  an  adequate  authorization 
for  1  fiscal  year's  work. 

I  am  happy  to  note  in  the  newspapers 
uiat  he  is  apparently  resting  well  at  the 
hospital,  and  I  wish  him  a  speedy  recov- 
ery and  a  speedy  return  to  his  duties. 


After  the  stress  that  was  his  during 
his  confirmation  hearings  In  the  other 
body,  I  knew  that  this  man  would  do 
an  excellent  job  In  administering  the  law 
evenly,  fairly,  and  justly.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  see  that  the  endangered 
species,  such  as  the  alligators  Mr.  Sam 
Steicer  referred  to  this  morning,  do  not 
overrun  us  all. 

I  know  all  of  the  Members  will  join 
with  me  this  morning  in  hoping  that  he 
has  a  speedy  recovery  at  the  Bethesda 
Hospital  from  his  mild  and  wearisome 
cares. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  also  express 
my  admiration  and  congratulations  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Yates. 

This  Is  the  first  major  bill  brought 
to  the  floor  under  the  management  of 
our  colleague  from  Illinois,  and  the  first 
bill  reported  from  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  imder  his 
able  leadership. 

Mr.  Yates  was  first  elected  to  this 
body  In  1948.  Had  he  remained  here  in 
continuous  service,  he  no  doubt  would 
have  long  ago  been  shepherding  bills 
through  floor  debate.  But  In  1962,  he 
chose  to  take  on  an  uphill  Senate  race 
against  none  other  than  Everett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen.  The  Cuban  missUe  crisis  un- 
folded just  before  the  election  and  our 
colleague  still  did  admirably  well  at  the 
polls. 

Following  his  defeat,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  served  his  President 
and  the  Nation  as  a  special  emissary  to 
the  United  Nations  with  Adlai  Stevenson 
and  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Returning  to  the  House  in  the  89th 
Congress,  Mr.  Yates  had  lost  all  senior- 
ity, an  experience  we  retreads  know  well, 
but  his  decency.  Integrity,  and  legisla- 
tive expertise  led  him  to  the  forefront  in 
major  Issues  before  this  body.  He  led  the 
successful  opposition  to  the  SST  In  the 
91st  and  92d  Congresses  and  just  last 
week  reasserted  his  leadership  in  that 
cause. 

A  reading  of  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill  before  us  today  will  verify  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Is 
equal  to  his  task  and  has  no  qualms  about 
setting  about  to  rectify  abuses  of  the 
public  lands  and  trust.  The  chairman 
and  his  staff  have  been  extremely  co- 
operative In  accommodating  needs  ex- 
pressed by  Members  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  cooperation  extended  to  me  and 
my  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  his  excellent  work  and 
wish  him  many  continued  productive 
and  rewarding  years  of  leadership  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  endorse  the  good 
wishes  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  with  respect 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to 
express  my  own  hope  that  he  will  have  a 
speedy  recovery. 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM   CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXUI,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  some  complaints 
were  made  about  legislation  on  appro- 
priation bills  and  in  reports.  Generally  I 
agree  with  that,  but  I  am  about  to  point 
out  now  that  with  respect  to  energy,  I 
want  some  legislation  on  any  kind  of  re- 
port or  any  kind  of  bill  we  can  get  it  on. 

In  1970,  a  subcommittee  I  happened 
to  be  privileged  to  chair,  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  started  hearings 
concerning  the  energy  problem.  It  was 
apparent  at  the  time  that  no  serious 
thought  was  really  being  given  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  going  to  have  an  energy 
problem.  Tl*e  oil  companies  said  we  did 
not  need  to  worry  and  Gteneral  Lincoln, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  spokesman 
in  the  administration  for  energy,  said  we 
did  not  need  to  worry.  Our  committee 
soon  realized  there  was  little  reliable  in- 
formation available  in  the  Government 
on  which  to  base  conclusions. 

Finally  in  those  hearings  we  secured 
some  information  from  the  Government 
and  from  other  sources  which  is  still  as 
far  as  I  can  find  out  the  only  informa- 
tion that  is  available  with  regard  to  some 
of  these  reserves.  That  information  is 
still  being  used  by  Senate  and  House 
committees  dealing  with  energy. 

I  notice  that  this  report  calls  for  a 
more  vigorous  effort  to  update  that  in- 
formation to  make  available  energy  and 
mineral  resource  information.  That  is 
certainly  a  very  important  thing  If  we 
are  going  to  understand  the  breadth  of 
our  problem  in  developing  a  national 
energy  policy.  The  information  we  se- 
cured 4  years  ago  was  perhaps  the  best 
available  at  that  time.  It  was  not  even 
complete  enough  at  that  time.  So  we 
certainly  do  need  to  have  it  updated  at 
this  time. 

We  did  not  have  a  national  energy 
policy  then  and  we  still  do  not  have  a 
national  energy  policy,  and  we  need  the 
Information  in  order  to  understand  the 
problem. 

Coal  has  been  ignored  in  this  country 
for  far  too  long.  It  is  a  great  national 
asset  and  it  ought  to  be  used.  We  have 
had  a  great  concentration  of  control  of 
all  kinds  of  energy  resources  by  the  fuel 
oil  companies  primarily.  One  of  the  big 
oil  companies  now  has  acquired  10  per- 
cent of  the  coal  through  acquisition  of 
one  coal  company. 
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Now  we  are  moving  or  have  already 
moved  into  other  kinds  of  energy  re- 
sources. In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the 
imlque  situation  where  the  pipelines  can 
be  jointly  owned  under  the  permission 
that  was  granted  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n,  so  distribution  of  energy 
resources  is  being  concentrated  in  a  few 
big  companies  that  can  also  control  com- 
peting energy  sources. 

So  we  have  a  very  imusual  situation 
here.  It  is  not  easy  to  secure  control  of 
the  throttle.  The  Nation  has  worshipped 
oil  as  a  resource  for  too  long,  partly  be- 
cause of  Government  laws  causing  energy 
companies  to  go  overseas  to  import  what 
they  thought  was  cheap  oil  from  a  reli- 
able source,  but  that  turned  out  not  to 
be  a  reliable  source  forever. 

So  I  am  at  the  point  now  where  I  want 
this  subcommittee  to  do  what  it  appar- 
ently is  starting  to  do  to  secure  the  infor- 
mation and  bring  in  legislation  if  neces- 
sary so  we  can  get  a  handle  on  the  energy 
resources  in  this  country. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  magnificent  hearing  that  his  sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee held  in  1971.  I  had  occasion  to 
read  this  hearing  over  the  weekend.  It 
dealt  with  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship in  the  energy  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. It  appears  that  over  the  last  10  years 
there  has  been  a  taking  over  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  coal  lands  in  the  West  by  the 
major  oil  companies.  This  kind  of  take- 
over has  created  a  great  many  problems 
as  to  whether  or  not  freedom  of  com- 
petition will  continue  to  exist  in  the  coal 
industry. 

I  would  hope  that  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative committee  would  review  and  take 
as  a  base  for  action  the  hearings  that 
the  gentleman  conducted  which  accom- 
plished so  much  good. 

I  would  hope  they  would  look  into  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  again  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  really  doing 
good  work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  against  any  provision  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  my 
colleague  from  Oregon,  Robert  Dxtncan, 
for  an  excellent  job  of  evaluating  the 
Forest  Service  budget  for  timber  resource 
management,  reforestation,  and  stand 
Improvement.  Realizing  that  responsible, 
intensive  forest  management  is  crucial 
to  maintaining  this  country's  timber  sup- 
ply, the  committee  added  $20.7  million 
to  the  President's  budget. 

In  the  Northwest,  where  most  of  our 
softwood  inventory  is  located,  as  well  as 


in  other  areas,  there  is  no  escaping  the 
ominous  fact  that  we  are  harvesting  at 
a  far  greater  rate  than  we  are  replant- 
ing. The  Congress  is  simply  not  appro- 
priating enough  money  for  the  national 
forests  to  catch  up  with  their  3-million- 
acre  backlog  needing  reforestation.  Just 
today,  I  received  a  report  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  which  shows  that  in 
small  timberland  holdings,  the  Nation 
is  75  percent  understocked.  That  repre- 
sents a  potential  of  25  percent  of  all  tim- 
ber lands.  In  large  industrial  holdings, 
we  are  40  percent  understocked.  What 
these  flgiu-es  mean  is  that  we  are  20  bo  30 
years  behind  in  reforestation. 

The  appropriations  in  this  bill  have 
the  Federal  public  lands  agencies  head- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  future  sessions  the  com- 
mittee will  follow  up  with  further  appro- 
priations. Because,  quite  blimtly,  if  this 
House  does  not  take  vigorous  action  to 
guarantee  fimds  for  forest  management, 
the  entire  coimtry  is  threatened  with  a 
serious  timber  shortage.  I  need  not  elab- 
orate on  what  that  means  in  terms  of 
the  limiber  industry,  the  housing  indus- 
try, and  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size one  point.  This  Congress  is  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  our  national  policies  to- 
ward the  great  natural  resource  agencies 
of  the  country,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Fish  and  Game  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  others.  Appropriations 
for  these  agencies  are  appropriations  for 
capital  items  which  add  to  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  country  and  which 
are  investments  calculated  to  return  the 
appropriated  sums  many  times  over  to 
the  Treasury. 

By  approving  such  appropriations, 
Congress  has  shown  it  has  the  imagina- 
tion to  make  the  farsighted  capital  in- 
vestments necessary  to  translate  beauti- 
ful, philosophical  expressions  into  new, 
young,  growing  trees,  productive  grass- 
lands, clear  and  abundant  water,  and 
accessible,  usable  recreational  areas. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HECHLEB  OF  WEST 
VIKGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Mining  Enpobcement  and  Safety 
Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  promote  health 
and  safety  In  mines  and  In  the  minerals 
Industry  through  development,  promulga- 
tion and  enforcement  of  regulations,  includ- 
ing mine  inspections,  technical  support,  and 
education  and  training  as  authorized  by  law, 
$76,136,000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shaU  be  used 
to  pay  any  public  relations  firm  for  any  pro- 
motional campaigns  among  coal  miners. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  17,  line  7,  strike 
"«76,136,0OO"  and  insert  therein  "77,536,000". 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  $3,364,000  less 
than  the  President's  estimate  in  his 
budget  for  the  Mining  Enforcement  Saf e- 
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ty  Administration.  I  think,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  expanding  our  production  of  coal, 
it  becomes  even  more  necessary  to  place 
additional  emphasis  on  the  safety  of 
those  who  mine  the  coal.  I  think  it  is 
shortsighted  to  cut  down  the  amount 
of  money  for  the  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  by  close  to 
$4  million,  and  particularly  in  the  area 
where  we  have  many  coal  gob  pile  im- 
poundments that  threaten  people 
throughout  the  coal  mining  areas. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  125 
people  lost  their  lives  on  the  26th  of 
February  1972,  with  the  collapse  of  such 
a  coal  waste  impoundment  in  the  Buffalo 
Creek  Valley  of  Logan  County,  W.  Va. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration 
has  a  very  positive  program  for  the  uti- 
hzation  of  $1.4  million  and  20  people  to 
do  the  necessary  research  and  evalution 
of  these  coal  mine  waste  Impoundments. 

What  are  these  funds  going  to  be  used 
for?  I  would  reemphasize,  particularly  to 
those  of  my  friends  who  are  interested  in 
protecting  and  preserving  the  budget 
against  extensive  and  excessive  expendi- 
ture, that  even  with  the  expenditure  of 
this  $1.4  million  for  research  in  coal  mine 
waste  impoundments,  this  will  still  leave 
the  total  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  area  $1.9  million 
below  what  the  President  requested  in 
his  budget. 

Specifically,  what  will  these  $1.4  million 
accomplish?  No.  1,  to  analyze  and  over- 
see the  correction  of  presently  existing 
critical  safety  problems  at  active  and 
abandoned  coal  mine  waste  gob  piles. 
Second,  to  establish  techniques  to  pre- 
vent such  problems  from  developing  in 
the  future  at  existing  waste  locations. 
Third,  to  develop  the  necessary  tech- 
niques for  stabilizing  and  eliminating 
coal  waste  stockpiles  and  the  impound- 
ments which  are  abandoned  and  inactive. 
Fourth,  to  carry  out  the  necessary  re- 
search for  the  safety  and  health  hazards 
for  those  coal  waste  facilities  present,  or 
those  that  are  currently  recognized.  In 
addition,  there  is  need  for  training  in- 
spectors and  representatives  of  the  min- 
ers to  recognize  the  dangers  involved  and 
to  provide  the  techniques  for  notifying 
the  proper  authorities  and  developing 
procedures  for  informing  the  public 
about  these  piles. 

Anybody  who  travels  throughout  the 
coal  fields  of  West  Virginia,  particularly, 
can  see  just  by  passing  along  the  main 
highway,  these  waste  piles  which  stand 
250,  300.  or  400  feet,  with  water  backed 
up  behind  them,  which  is  impounding 
slurry  and  sludge  and  hanging  like 
swords  of  Damocles  over  the  people  down 
in  the  valleys  below. 

We  need  action  in  this  area,  and  this 
$1.4  million  denied  by  the  committee  is 
very  necessary.  The  research  is  critically 
needed  on  how  to  design  these  coal  gob 
piles  so  as  to  minimize  the  hazards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  work  is  not  being 
done  by  anyone  else.  There  has  been 
some  conversation  before  the  committee 
that  there  has  been  some  work  at  a  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  facility  out  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  doing  this  work.  But  testimony  by 
Mr.  James  Day,  at  the  time  he  was  head 
of  the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
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Administration,  and  Mr.  Don  Schlick  be- 
fore the  committee  in  volume  5  of  the 
hearings  specifically  indicates  that  this 
work  is  not  being  done  in  Spokane,  Wash. 
The  record  clearly  demonstrates  the  spe- 
cific need  for  these  funds. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  funds  are 
needed  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
research  to  protect  not  only  the  coal 
miners  themselves,  but  the  general  pub- 
lic and  those  who  live  in  those  areas  that 
are  threatened  by  these  great  swords  of 
Damocles  that  hang  over  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Murtha  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  There  is  no  one  on  the  com- 
mittee who  is  more  concerned  about  the 
very  thing  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  is  talking  about.  We 
discussed  this  at  great  length.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  ,  suggested  that  I  personally  study 
this  subject  of  duplication  of  effort  be- 
tween MESA  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

We  felt  very  strongly,  every  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  there  was  a  dup- 
lication of  effort  which  actually  ob- 
structed the  work  in  both  of  these  very 
important  areas.  I  have  been  delegated, 
and  I  am  looking  into  it  now.  There  are 
two  complete  studies  by  both  agencies.  I 
would  certainly  appreciate  it  if  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  would  withhold  his 
amendment  until  next  year  when  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  into  who 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  this  very  im- 
portant area. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  his  remarks  are  directed 
a  little  more  specifically  to  a  subsequent 
amendment  which  I  am  going  to  offer, 
which  requires  coordination  between  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration. 
The  specific  pending  amendment  I  have 
now  offered  applies  to  the  increase  In 
funds  by  $1.4  million  for  the  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration,  to 
the  extent  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest in  the  area  of  coal  mine  waste 
piles. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  In 
Pennsylvania  we  have  the  same  prob- 
lem. We  have  written  a  very  comprehen- 
sive law.  We  are  also  looking  into  it,  and 
I  would  assure  the  gentleman  that  in 
this  coming  year  we  would  hope  to  be 
able  to  come  up  with  language  that 
would  do  the  very  thing  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  concern, 
and  I  know  the  problems  the  gentleman 
has  in  his  area.  We  are  addressing  our- 
selves to  that  problem,  and  we  do  not 
think  at  this  stage,  at  this  late  stage, 
from  the  position  of  the  bill,  that  we 
would  be  able  to  come  up  with  legisla- 
tion that  could  do  all  of  the  things  we 
want  to  do.  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 


tleman would  withhold  this  amendment 
until  we  have  a  report,  to  study  it,  to 
refine  it,  and  come  up  with  proper  legis- 
lation. And  it  may  be  the  same  thing  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  offering,  some- 
thing we  can  live  with  and  will  do  the 
very  thing  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade)  ,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
area  of  the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  that  the  commit- 
tee has  voted  more  than  $4  million  be- 
low the  President's  request  in  this  area? 
At  the  time  when  we  are  expanding  coal 
production  should  we  not  also  protect 
not  only  the  safety  of  the  miners  but  also 
the  general  public  in  such  areas  as  coal 
mine  gob  piles,  with  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
is  familiar?  Should  we  not  be  at  least 
coming  halfway  toward  the  President's 
request  in  this  area? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
am  sure,  that  every  dollar  of  the  request 
to  put  mine  inspectors  in  mines  to  make 
them  safe  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
committee.  The  gentleman  knows  that, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  insofar  as  the  area 
of  mine  inspectors  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McDADE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  not  the  gentleman 
know  that  of  the  roughly  $3  million  cut, 
$1.1  million  of  it  was  requested  to  put 
furniture  in  an  academy  in  the  gentle- 
man's State? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  My 
amendment  is  directed  to  a  very,  very  vi- 
tal project,  I  would  say,  to  protect  people. 
Of  course  I  favor  anything  which  can  be 
done  in  my  State,  and  furniture  may 
prove  necessary. 

Mr.  McDADE.  But  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  it  does  not  have  the 
gravest  impact,  only  in  passing. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  What 
I  am  specifically  zeroing  in  on  is  not  fur- 
niture. It  Is  not  duplication.  It  Is  specifi- 
cally the  protection  of  people  who  live  In 
areas  threatened  by  these  coal  waste  gob 
piles,  where  the  administration  has  re- 
quested $1.4  million  more  than  the  com- 
mittee was  willing  to  grant. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  subcommittee  has  great 
concern  about  the  very  thing  the  gentle- 
man talked  about  and  that  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  little  time 
to  try  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
amendment  so  that  we  can  have  the 
proper  wording  and  provide  the  proper 


safety  for  the  very  thing  the  gentleman 
is  proposing. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
whom  I  am  usually  99.44  percent  coop- 
erative, that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
phraseology;  tills  is  just  a  matter  of 
money.  We  have  waited  over  3  years  since 
the  Buffalo  Creek  disaster,  and  we  are 
still  threatened  with  these  disasters 
throughout  the  coalfields. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
certainly  in  our  subcommittee  doing 
everything  in  this  area  to  assiune  the 
position  which  the  gentleman  is  taking, 
and  hopefully  we  will  come  up  with  the 
proper  legislation. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  will 
split  the  difference  with  him.  I  will 
probably  offer  two  other  amendments, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  and  will  withdraw  them  if 
they  wish,  but  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  of  such  vital  significance  to  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  people  in  my  area 
that  I  will  ask  for  a  vote  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  great  champions  of 
mine  safety  in  the  House.  The  commit- 
tee is  very  much  aware  of  his  efforts 
in  the  past. 

However,  I  should  hke  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  there  are  two  members 
of  this  subcommittee  from  mining  areas 
who  are  as  vitally  interested  In  preserv- 
ing the  safety  and  welfare  a-id  well- 
being  of  miners  as  is  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  committee  was  very  much  aware 
of  the  question  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  dis- 
aster, and  the  committee  is  also  aware 
of  the  need  for  obtaining  information 
respecting  coal  waste  impwundment.  But 
I  should  hke  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  there  is  a  very  unfortunate  juris- 
dictional struggle  going  on  at  the  pres- 
ent time  between  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration.  There  is  research  that  is 
being  done  on  the  subject,  and  there  are 
fimds  that  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  research  in 
this  field.  The  work  that  is  being  done  in 
this  field  is  being  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  seeks  to  ex- 
acerbate the  present  jurisdictional  fights 
going  on  between  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  MESA  by  giving  money  for  the 
same  purpose  and  providing  a  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
sense  to  make  the  situation  worse  than 
it  is  by  providing  these  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  aware  of  the 
situation,  and  we  do  want  the  research 
to  continue.  There  are  adequate  funds 
in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
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the  chalnnan  of  my  subcommittee  for 
yielding.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  comments  are 
directly  on  the  point.  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  know  that  in  this  budget,  as  in 
every  budget,  every  dollar  for  mine  safety 
inspections  has  been  appropriated.  This 
does  represent  a  dispute  between  two 
agencies  which  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Indicated  he  is 
attempting  to  work  on. 

I  think  we  should  not  put  money  In 
this.  We  should  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. We  are  just  going  to  make  an  In- 
house  quarrel  worse,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subconmiittee  said,  and  accomplish 
nothing.  We  will  bring  no  more  mine 
safety  to  bear  with  this  amendment  than 
we  would  otherwise.  We  will  take  care  of 
the  mine  safety  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BT     MR.    MTTHPHT 
OP    NZW    TOSK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  Is  as  follows: 

OmC«  OP  THE  Secretast 
SALAUE8    AND    EXPEKSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Including  not  to 
exceed  $2,000  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses,  $18,514,000. 

For  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976, 
94,160,000. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mttrpht  of  New 
Tork:  On  page  28.  line  21,  delete  "18,514,000." 
and  substitute  therein  "18,699,000". 

And  on  line  23,  delete  "4,160,000"  and 
substitute  therein  "4,171,000". 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  restore  $85,000  to  the  budget  of  the 
Secretary  to  permit  him  to  continue 
having  three  people  on  the  staff  payroll. 
One  of  these  people  is  the  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and 
who  is  also  the  head  of  the  Ocean  Min- 
ing Division  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
will  make  available  funds  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  leadership  role 
which  the  Interior  Department  has 
taken  within  the  executive  branch  in 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  a  U.S.  ocean  mining  capabil- 
ity. 

The  $85,000  that  this  amendment  will 
earmark  for  the  Ocean  Mining  Admin- 
istration will  be.  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  cost-effective  expenditures  in 
the  Federal  Grovernment.  Since  1967  a 
very  small  staff  In  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  worked  to  Increase  our  na- 
tional understanding  of  the  immense 
mineral  resource  potential  of  the  deep 
seabeds. 

I  have  personally  seen  them  in  some- 
times hostile  international  negotiations, 
they  have  served  as  the  guardians  and 
spokesmen  for  our  critical  resource  in- 
terests. 

They  have  had  the  foresight  to  plan 
for  protecttoo  of  U.S.  interests  in  seabed 


minerals.  Their  task  has  been  difficult 
and  frustrating,  and  their  efforts  tire- 
less. They  have  a  finger  in  the  dike  and 
the  Congress  must  continue  to  support 
them  until  a  resolution  is  reached  over 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  settled  by 
the  administration. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  recount  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment personnel  who  have  worked  on 
deep  ocean  minerals.  The  floor  of  the 
oceans  is  literally  carpeted  for  thousands 
of  miles  with  fist-sized  nodules  that  con- 
tain copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  nick- 
el. Scientists  have  known  of  their  exist- 
ence since  the  last  century.  But  imtil 
recently  it  was  not  technically  possible  to 
utilize  the  minerals  contained  in  the 
nodules.  American  industrial  genius  be- 
gan to  experiment  with  nodule  recovery 
techniques  a  decade  ago  and  today  it  is 
possible  to  commercially  mine  the  ocean 
floor  and  bring  to  our  country  critical 
minerals  which  otherwise  we  would  im- 
port. In  fact,  the  ocean  mining  industry 
cannot  only  eliminate  the  threat  of 
American  dependence  on  imrellable 
sources  of  minerals  found  in  the  seabed, 
but  could  even  present  our  country  with 
the  happy  prospect  of  being  an  exporter 
of  those  minerals  in  another  decade — 
minerals  which  are  today  heavily  im- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

The  prospects  for  ocean  mining,  how- 
ever, have  remained  clouded  by  an  un- 
certain investment  climate.  In  general, 
the  administration  has  Ignored  the  im- 
portance of  ocean  mining. 

Official  policy  has  been  to  negotiate  an 
International  treaty  and  let  ocean  miners 
await  the  pleasure  of  a  global  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Sea  Law. 

But  the  Interior  Department  staff 
worked  vigorously  to  develop  information 
for  the  executive  branch  that  demon- 
strated the  tremendous  potential  of 
ocean  mining.  Indeed,  as  a  result  of  their 
leadership  and  commitment,  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  defend  the  right 
of  the  American  people  to  access  to  the 
resources  of  the  deep  seabed.  It  is  not  by 
accident  that  the  chief  negotiator  on 
deep  sea  resources  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  is  the  head  of  Interior's 
Ocean  Mining  Administration.  The  exec- 
utive branch  turns  to  Interior  for  advice 
and  counsel  on  mineral  resource  issues 
because  Interior  is  the  Gtovemment  re- 
pository of  expertise  on  mineral  re- 
sources, and  because  when  others  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  Interior  listened  and  acted. 

As  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  pro- 
gressed, the  deep  ocean  resource  negotia- 
tion has  proven  to  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  demands  that  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  developing  nations.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  my  report  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  so-called 
group  of  77  demands  that  seabed  re- 
sources be  owned  and  controlled  by  an 
international  organization  favoring  the 
so-called  third  world  countries.  The 
United  States  has  been  subjected  to  vit- 
riolic attacks  for  Insisting  that  all  na- 
tions have  an  equal  right  to  the  seabed 
resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  work  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, the  executive  branch  might 
long  ago  have  thrown  up  Its  hands  in 


despair  and  conceded  over  ocean  mining 
interests  to  the  developing  countries.  But 
the  Interior  Department  had  investi- 
gated, evaluated,  and  studied  the  prog- 
ress of  ocean  mining.  They  educated,  per- 
suaded, and  cajoled  their  colleagues  in 
the  State  Department  and  In  other  agen- 
cies for  5  years  so  that  now,  confronted 
by  their  efforts,  no  responsible  Govern- 
ment official  can  advocate  compromise  of 
U.S.  resource  interests  no  matter  how 
discouraging  the  negotiations. 

There  are  many  in  this  Congress  who 
believe  that  America  must  act  to  protect 
its  critical  raw  materials  needs.  But  with- 
out a  U.S.  Government  program  to  affirm 
the  legal  rights  of  ocean  miners  and  to 
insure  their  investments  against  Irre- 
sponsible actions  of  the  international 
community,  a  fuUscale  investment  in 
ocean  mining  will  likely  be  deferred. 

I  have  announced  earUer  that  I  will 
hold  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  to  consider  legislation 
concerning  ocean  mining.  On  this  point, 
again,  the  Interior  Department  has  been 
willing  to  move  forward  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  Government  for  its  future  role 
in  ocean  mining.  Studies  were  conducted 
of  regulatory  schemes  applicable  to  ocean 
mining,  investment  guarantee  programs 
that  would  help  stabilize  the  Investment 
climate,  and  work  was  initiated  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  on  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  Interior  has  undertaken 
the  first  executive  branch  effort  to  draft 
legislation  that  would  establish  a  domes- 
tic ocean  mining  program.  The  State 
Department  has  promised  Congress  for 
2  years  that  it  would  bring  forward  leg- 
islation to  solve  these  problems  in  the 
Interim  while  we  wait  for  the  new  law  of 
the  sea  treaty.  Interior  stepped  in  to 
draft  such  legislation  when  all  Congress 
had  were  broken  promises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed  will  accomplish  the  mini- 
mum that  this  Congress  can  do  to  offer 
support  for  the  activities  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. In  February  of  this  year  the  In- 
terior Department  decided  to  upgrade 
and  reemphasize  their  efforts  related  to 
ocean  mining. 

An  Ocean  Mining  Administration  was 
created. 

The  executive  branch  has  not  even 
asked  for  additional  funds  over  fiscal 
year  1975  to  support  this  new  entity 
which  will  provide  still  more  efficient 
management  and  coordination  of  ocean 
mining  activities.  More  importantly, 
though  the  Ocean  Mining  Administra- 
tion will  insure  that  as  international 
events  and  domestic  priorities  force  this 
country  closer  to  decisions  with  a  pro- 
foimd  and  lasting  impact  on  ocean  min- 
ing, the  Interior  Department  will  be 
ready  to  afford  senior  level  policy  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  believe  that  we  should  be  providing 
for  a  greater  and  not  lesser  role  for  the 
ocean  mining  activities  of  the  Interior 
Department.  For  this  reason  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  related  to 
the  Ocean  Mining  Administration. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  work 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
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I  believe  that  the  collective  wisdom  of 
its  distinguished  members  in  matters  re- 
lating to  efficient  expenditures  of  Gov- 
ernment ftmds  is  unquestioned. 

Therefore,  I  am  confident  that  In  light 
of  the  broader  perspective  which  I  have 
outlined  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  agree  that  $85,- 
000  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  an  office 
that  has  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  acquisition  of  secure 
new  sources  of  raw  materials — an  office 
that  we  need  more  than  ever  to  carry  on 
this  work — is  a  sound  investment  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Mtirphy)  has  raised  a 
very  important  point. 

Speaking  for  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  have  no  objection  to 
his  amendment.  We  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  lUInois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDADE) . 

This  Is  in  a  gray  area  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  this  is  a  most 
important  activity.  The  subject  of  under- 
sea mining  is  one  that  can  only  grow 
in  importance  as  time  goes  on,  and  I 
think  that  this  amendment  is  a  good  one. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legal  arguments  exist 
on  both  sides  of  the  Interior/ NO AA  dis- 
pute and  NOAA  claims  jurisdiction,  be- 
cause a  small  technical  facility  was 
transferred  to  them  from  Interior's  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  1970.  It  should  be  noted 
that  within  a  short  time  after  receiving 
this  facility  NOAA  abolished  it  and  did 
not  fund  any  programs  in  the  area  of 
marine  mining  until  1974  when  they  be- 
gan to  do  baseline  studies  for  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  which  In- 
terior is  drafting.  Interior's  jurisdic- 
tional claim  rests  on  the  basic  statutory 
authorities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Geological  Survey  which  include  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  mineral  development 
for  the  United  States,  mining  technology 
and  metallurgical  processing,  resource 
assessments  and  conservation.  The  chief 
lawyers  of  both  agencies  have  written 
legal  opinions  defending  their  respective 
positions. 

The  legal  dispute  aside — Interior  has 
actively  been  promoting  and  encouraging 
ocean  mining  since  1968  through  a  va- 
riety of  offices  and  bureaus  and  has  sup- 
plied the  principal  U.S.  negotiator  in  the 


Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  on  ocean 
mining  since  1972.  No  other  agency  of 
Government  has  seriously  engaged  in  any 
of  these  activities  to  date.  Interior  cre- 
ated the  Ocean  Mining  Administration 
last  spring  to  more  efficiently  coordinate 
what  It  has  been  doing  since  1968.  It  took 
on  no  new  additional  functions. 

The  U.S.  industry  is  anxious  to  see 
Interior  continue  its  work  and  be  the 
agency  In  charge  of  ocean  mining  with- 
in the  administration. 

Ocean  mining  is  an  infant  Industry 
with  great  potential  for  reducing  U.S. 
dependence  on  imports.  It  needs  high- 
level  attention — particularly  with  the 
State  Department  ever  eager  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  which  may  well  serve  as  a  dis- 
incentive to  further  capital  investment. 
NOAA  is  a  subordinate  organization 
within  the  Etepartment  of  Commerce  and 
has  little  clout  in  the  administration.  In- 
terior has  located  the  Ocean  Mining  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  high  visibility,  and  good  access 
at  the  executive  level  in  the  administra- 
tion. In  short.  Interior  has  clout  which 
is  badly  needed  until  ocean  mining  is  a 
going  thing.  NOAA  cannot  offer  that  kind 
of  clout  In  Washington. 

Interior  has  the  kind  of  infrastructure 
that  will  be  needed  for  a  comprehensive 
ocean-mining  program.  They  have  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  which  together  provide  the  Na- 
tion's total  governmental  expertise  in 
minerals  both  onshore  and  offshore. 
Thus,  if  transferred  to  NOAA,  ocean  min- 
ing would  depend  on  cooperation  with 
another  department.  If  It  stays  In  In- 
terior, the  human  and  organizational  re- 
sources are  all  at  their  fingertips. 

As  a  practical  matter.  Interior's  role 
has  been  to  promote  and  encourage  de- 
velopment, to  carry  out  studies  leading 
toward  regulation  of  the  industry  and  to 
conduct  the  negotiations  for  the  United 
States  which  may  make  or  break  the  in- 
dustry. NOAA  has  done  what  It  Is  best 
suited  to  do — carry  out  ocean-mining 
environmental  studies.  For  the  time  be- 
ing, we  should  leave  It  this  way.  There 
is  no  urgent  need  to  consolidate  these 
two  functions  which  were  handled  com- 
patibly until  this  jurisdictional  dispute 
began.  Interior  has  recently  let  contracts 
and  grants  to  better  prepare  for  the 
eventuality  of  domestic  regulation  or  to 
Interface  with  an  international  organi- 
zation if  one  is  created  by  treaty.  NOAA 
has  let  contracts  on  the  environmental 
side.  There  appears  to  be  no  overlap  and 
with  a  little  coordination  this  situation 
can  continue.  Interior  proposed  a  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  to  NOAA  6 
months  ago  to  insure  effective  coordina- 
tion between  the  two  agencies'  programs ; 
NOAA  refused  to  even  discuss  the  matter. 

We  have  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
gress which  would  establish  jurisdiction 
and  provide  for  a  domestic  ocean-mining 
program.  We  can  let  this  jurisdictional 
Issue  ride  pending  congressional  action 
on  that  legislation  and  that  would  be  my 
recommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murpht). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  came  on  the 
floor  at  the  tail  end  of  the  remarks  made 
earlier  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SMrrH)  on  something  that  I  think  Is  ex- 
tremely important  and  which  I  think 
this  House  should  understand. 

I  am  not  here  offering  an  amendment. 
I  am  here  to  have  some  conversation 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  per- 
haps other  Members  of  the  House. 

We  have  some  jurisdiction  over  energy 
in  this  subcommittee,  and  we  are  very 
concerned  about  certain  practices  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  they  relate 
to  their  responsibility  in  the  area  of 
energy. 

For  example,  we  discovered  a  couple  of 
years  ago  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  about  to  take  off  on  a  vast 
new  program  of  leasing  coal  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  at  a 
time  when  literally  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Federal  lands  had  al- 
ready been  leased  to  coal  and  oil  com- 
panies. Yet,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
lands  that  had  been  leased  were  not  pro- 
ducing anything.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  almost 
treating  these  leases  as  though  they  were 
leases  in  perpetuity,  for  they  were  not 
requiring  that  development  work  be  done 
on  these  leases. 

It  disturbed  the  subcommittee  to  see 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  now 
the  current  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
formulating  a  program  and  policy  of  ad- 
ditional leasing  of  coal  lands  on  top  of 
all  the  outstanding  unproductive  leases 
that  had  been  leased. 

It  concerned  us.  We  looked  into  it  fur- 
ther, and  we  saw  that  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith),  as  the  subcommittee  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  had 
looked  into  this  previously.  I  think  It  wag 
in  1971.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SMrrH) ,  with  his  subommlttee,  developed, 
through  their  hearings,  some  interesting 
facts  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

For  example,  the  major  oil  companies 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  one  of 
the  reports  disclosed,  control  or  own  84 
percent  of  the  United  States  refining  ca- 
pacity; 72  percent  of  the  natural  gas 
production:  30  percent  of  the  coal  re- 
serves; 20  percent  of  the  coal  production 
capacity;  50  percent  of  the  uranium  re- 
serves; and  25  percent  of  the  uranium 
milling  capacity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  we 
have  a  real  problem  on  our  hands  as  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  energy.  Can  we  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy  allow  this  to  con- 
tinue? What  Is  going  to  happen  in  terms 
of  competition  of  oil  company  against  oil 
company?  What  is  going  to  happen  In 
terms  of  competition  when  coal  has  re- 
placed oil?  What  will  happen,  I  think, 
will  be  that  It  will  be  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  major  oil  companies  so  far  as  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  energ>' 
in  this  country.  Can  we  rely  upon  them 
to  go  out  at  breakneck  speed  to  develop 
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coal  as  a  replacement  for  oil,  or  coal 
gasification  to  replace  natural  gas,  or 
to  undertake  a  crash  program  to  develop 
oU  shale  production  or  geothermal  en- 
ergy? I  seriously  doubt  that  they  will. 

I  understand  why  these  companies  do 
what  they  do,  and  I  can  understand  that 
when  their  oil  suppUes  dwindle  then  I 
suppose  they  will  look  for  other  sources 
of  energy,  but  I  think  we  can  see  that 
they  will  do  this  some  time  in  the  future 
In  the  company's  best  interest,  but  not 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  these 
few  brief  moments  to  express  to  the 
Members  the  deep  concern  I  have,  and  I 
know  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee also  views  that  with  deep  concern, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  McDade)  has  concern  on  this 
matter. 

But  can  anyone  support  this  policy  on 
these  conditions  at  a  time  when  we  are 
doing  our  best  in  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop new  sources  of  energy  in  our 
country? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  raised  a  most  important 
point.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  why  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission are  not  more  active  in  this  field 
when  It  Is  provided  in  section  27  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920: 

If  any  lands  or  deposits  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  shaU  be  .  .  .  possessed, 
or  controlled  by  any  device  ...  or  In  any 
manner  whatsoever,  so  that  they  form  a  part 
of  or  are  In  any  wise  controlled  by  any  com- 
bination In  the  form  of  an  unlawful  trust, 
with  consent  of  the  lessee  ...  or  form  the 
subject  of  any  contract  or  conspiracy  In  re- 
straint of  trade  in  the  mining  or  selling  of 
coal  ...  the  lease,  option,  or  permit  shall  be 
forfeited  by  appropriate  court  proceedings. 

Yet  today  some  of  the  largest  oil  cor- 
porations in  the  country  have  acquired 
our  Federal  coal  lands.  Also  they  have  ac- 
quired uranium  lands,  they  have  acquired 
leases  for  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and  for  gas. 
I  think  it  is  most  vitally  Important  that 
In  order  to  prevent  a  concentration,  or  a 
further  concentration,  of  power  In  the 
energy  field  in  this  country  with  the  re- 
sultant loss  of  competition  and  produc- 
tion from  the  lack  of  competition  be- 
tween the  companies  in  this  country,  that 
the  departments  consider  the  matter  Im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  that  we 
have  lost  this  battle.  This  battle  was  lost 
30  or  40  years  ago  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  when  after  hearings  by 
the  famous  Wyoming  Senator,  Joseph  C. 
CMahoney,  which  lasted  some  4  years 
caUed  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

The   (CHAIRMAN.  The   time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Evans  of 
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Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  That  he  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  people  from 
around  the  Nation,  concluded  that  there 
was  In  this  Nation  a  concentration  of 
economic  power  which,  if  not  outlawed, 
would  frustrate  free  enterprise,  and  the 
day  would  soon  come  when  there  would 
be  no  healthy  competitive  system  in 
energy  resources. 

So  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  try  to 
invoke  the  antitrust  laws  against  these 
companies  whose  philosophies  are  in 
part  neo-fascistic.  Our  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  this  is  gone  forever, 
and  we  seem  to  be  having  a  renewed 
partnership  with  the  government  of 
these  neo-fascists. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  comments  and  the 
viewpoint  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming. However,  in  my  breast  hope 
springs  eternal,  and  I  believe  we  should 
consider  here  in  the  Congress  actions 
which  will  result  in  laws  prohibiting 
this  strangulation  of  competition  in  the 
field  of  energy  and  the  discouragement 
of  accelerated  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy. 

Under  existing  laws  corporations  have 
been  required  to  disgorge  properties  in 
the  past,  and  I  would  hope  such  can 
happen  in  the  near  future  in  this  vital 
area  of  energy,  it  ownership,  develop- 
ment, and  competition. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  as  is  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
It  is  time  that  the  Congress  insist  that 
the  antitrust  laws  be  enforced  vigorously, 
and  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
stiffen  its  backbone.  The  intent  of  the 
Congress  must  be  expressed  that  these 
energy  resources  must  not  be  exploited 
by  these  big  and  growing  conglomerates 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  concurs.  I  would  say  one  last 
thing.  This  is  not  a  partisan  matter  that 
we  face.  Democrat  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations have  totally  refused  to  do 
anything  effective  about  the  problem,  and 
I  think  if  the  Congress  is  going  to  be  a 
coequal  branch  of  <3overnment  in  the 
United  States,  then  this  Is  one  area  In 
which  we  can  begin  to  bring  real  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  subject  that  has 
been,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
said,  festering  as  a  sore  for  30  or  40 
years.  With  that  intention  I  think  the 
Congress  can  force  something  to  be  done. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SOLARZ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer  an 
amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

PLANNING  AND  CONSTRtTCTION 

For  construction.  Improvements,  repair  or 
replacement  of  physical  facilities,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  451);  the  acquisition  of 


water  rights;  expenses  necessary  for  Investi- 
gations and  studies  to  determine  suitability 
of  areas  to  be  Included  In  the  National  Park 
System,  the  designation  of  wilderness  areas 
and  the  management  of  water  resources;  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  existing  and  pro- 
posed park  and  recreation  areas;  provisions 
of  technical  assistance  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  States  and  private  Institutions  In 
the  planning,  development,  and  operation  of 
landmarks,  parks  and  recreation  areas;  and 
for  financial  or  other  assistance  In  planning 
development,  or  operation  of  areas  as  author- 
ized by  law  or  pursuant  to  agreements  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  States,  or  private  In- 
stitutions, Including  not  to  exceed  $196  000 
for  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park  Commission.  $26,255,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

For  "Planning  and  construction"  for  the 
period  July  1.  1976,  through  September  30 
1976,  $7,100,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solahz:  At  page 
12,  line  9,  strike  out  "26,255,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$28,755,000"  and,  line  12 
strike  out  "$7,100,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$7,725,000". 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  This  is  the  Ellis  Island  Amend- 
ment. It  would  add  an  additional  $21/2 
million  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for  the  further  rehabUi- 
tation  of  the  facilities  on  Ellis  Island. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  think 
that  this  Congress  and  the  country  owes 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished Chali-man  of  the  relevant  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  ,  whose  leadership  has  made  pos- 
sible, for  the  first  time  since  Ellis  Island 
was  added  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Na- 
tional Monument  in  1965,  an  appropria- 
tion to  begin  the  process  of  rehabilitat- 
ing this  historic  landmark. 

In  the  bill  before  us  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  $11/2  million  to  begin  the 
process  of  making  it  possible  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  return  to  the  scene 
where  so  many  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents  first  set  foot  in  this  great 
land.  My  amendment  would  add  an  ad- 
ditional $2  V2  million  in  order  to  acceler- 
ate that  process  even  further. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Ellis  Is- 
land several  weeks  ago.  I  must  tell  the 
Members  that  it  was  a  very  moving  ex- 
perience. Since  Ellis  Island  was  first 
opened  up  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury as  a  way  station  to  those  immigrants 
who  were  coming  to  our  country  for  the 
first  time,  16  million  people  have  passed 
through  Ellis  Island  on  their  way  to  be- 
coming citizens  of  our  country. 

I  was  informed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  that  today  literally  one  out  of 
every  two  Americans  in  the  entire  coun- 
try can  trace  in  one  way  or  another  the 
origin  of  their  own  family  in  America 
to  that  initial  process  which  their  fore- 
bears went  through  on  Ellis  Island. 

So  I  just  want  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  bicen- 
tennial year  it  would  be  entirely  appro- 
priate for  the  Congress  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  Ellis  Island  is  really  what 
America  Is  all  about.  We  are  a  nation 
of  immigrants,  and  I  think  that  if  we 
could  restore  those  facilities  and  turn 
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them  into  a  meaningful  monument  to  the 
immigrants  who  did  so  much  to  make 
this  country  great,  we  would  have  a  fab- 
ulous facility,  not  just  for  those  who  live 
in  New  York,  but  for  Americans  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land, 
so  they  could  get  a  sense  of  what  it  was 
like  when  their  forefathers  first  came 
to  our  coimtry  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  tills  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  having  brought  the  sub- 
ject to  my  attention  and  to  the  attention 
of  our  committee.  It  was  at  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion,  together  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  other  Members  of  the 
House  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
that  our  subcommittee  visited  Ellis  Is- 
land and  visited  Liberty  Island.  We  are 
appalled  by  the  condition  of  Ellis  Island. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  keep  that  in- 
stallation in  any  kind  of  a  state  of  re- 
pair. The  walls  are  falling  in;  the  plaster 
is  falling  in;  it  Is  overgrown  with  weeds; 
tlie  seawall  is  collapsing. 

We  asked  the  Park  Service,  sharing  as 
we  do  the  gentleman's  belief  that  Ellis 
Island  has  made  an  immortal  contribu- 
tion to  the  progress  of  our  Nation,  what 
it  would  cost  to  rehabilitate  Ellis  Island. 
We  learned  that  it  was  possible  to  place 
a  portion  of  it  in  shape  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial year  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  million,  so  this 
committee  put  that  sum  of  money  in  the 
bill  over  and  above  the  budget. 

The  Park  Service  said  that  in  order 
to  place  Ellis  Island  into  condition  It 
would  vary  In  cost  from  $20  million  to 
$100  million.  What  the  committee  is  do- 
ing now  is  looking  into  what  it  would 
cost  for  a  reasonable  rehabilitation  of 
Ellis  Island.  We  are  as  interested  as  the 
gentleman  Is  in  restoring  it.  I  think  it 
should  be  restored,  but  we  do  not  think 
we  want  to  spend  over  $100  million  above 
the  budget  at  the  present  time  or  even 
$50  million. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  the  committee 
does  share  his  interest  in  the  subject, 
that  we  do  want  to  see  Ellis  Island  re- 
habilitated within  reasonable  propor- 
tions, depending  on  what  the  cost  is,  and 
lastly  we  want  again  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  But  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  withdraw  his  amendment  at 
this  time  in  view  of  the  interest  of  the 
committee.  We  do  not  see  frankly  that 
the  additional  $2  million  at  this  time 
would  make  any  significant  contribution. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  gentleman's  concern  over,  and 
commitment  to,  the  further  rehabilita- 
tion of  Ellis  Island,  which  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative of,  I  would  be  happy  at  this 
time  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  included 
in  this  legislation  appropriating  funds 
for  the  Department  of  Interior  is  a  small 
but  Important  item  that  was  authorized 
10  years  ago  but  was  never  funded.  I 
speak  of  the  appropriation  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Ellis  Island. 

That  small  island,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument,  played  a  very  large  role  in 
the  development  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  turn  of  the  century  to  only  20 
years  ago,  Ellis  Island  was  the  first 
American  soil  on  which  stepped  16  mil- 
lion Immigrants,  on  their  way  to  becom- 
ing freedom-loving  Americans.  Through 
the  vast  main  building  walked  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  who  fled  famine,  war, 
and  oppressions  that  are  aUen  to  this 
democracy  we  share. 

This  great  symbol  of  everything  for 
which  this  country  stands  and  which 
promised  hberty  and  freedom  to  all  who 
entered,  now  lies  In  a  decrepit  state  and 
in  dire  need  of  restoration. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  preserving  Ellis 
Island  as  the  symbol  of  the  American 
gateway  open  to  those  in  need  and  an 
historic  period  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States.  In  1965,  authorizing  leg- 
islation was  enacted  that  provided  for 
$6  million  for  the  restoration  of  the  Is- 
land as  a  landmark. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  long 
planned  to  restore  facilities  on  the  island 
to  permit  public  visitation;  however,  it 
seems  that  the  master  plans  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Island  and  buildings 
were  of  such  a  large  scale  that  fimding 
of  a  project  would  require  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

Recently,  a  different  approach  was 
taken  and  the  request  to  the  Park  Serv- 
ice was  made  to  determine  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  with  limited  fund- 
ing. The  target  was  the  establishment  of 
public  visitation  In  time  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

CJhairman  Yates  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  Interior  Appropriations  have  done 
an  admirable  job  in  researching  the  mat- 
ter and  communicating  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  to  how  the  project 
might  be  started.  The  result  is  the  $1.5 
million  in  this  bill  to  begin  work.  As 
Ellis  Island  represents  the  first  step  mil- 
lions of  people  took  on  the  road  to  becom- 
ing free  Americans,  this  appropriation  is 
the  first  step  toward  the  rehabilitation 
and  preservation  of  an  important  na- 
tional landmark  In  a  Bicentennial  year. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    DINCELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

MIGRATORT   BIRO    CONSERVATION    ACCOITNT 

For  an  advance  to  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation account,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  October  4,  1971,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
715k-3,  6;  81  Stat.  612),  $1,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingeu.:  Page 
10,  line  4,  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  the  offering  of  this  amendment  in 
any  fashion  to  be  construed  as  being  in 
any  way  critical  of  the  legislation  before 
us  or  of  the  efforts  of  the  subcommittee 
or  the  accomplishments  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  They 
have  done  a  fine  job  in  presenting  the 
House  with  a  good  piece  of  legislation, 
one  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing our  national  needs  and  one  which 
goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  cause  of  conservation. 

When  I  say  this  I  want  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  $1  million  that  has  been 
put  in  the  bill  for  the  fimding  of  the 
accelerated  wetiands  acquisition  pro- 
gram is  a  most  useful  and  desirable  step 
forward.  This  is  the  fund  which  provides 
advanced  funding  for  the  acquisition  of 
wetlands  and  migratory  bird  habitat. 
This  is  better  and  more  generous  assist- 
ance than  has  been  provided  in  many 
instances,  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Committee  over 
the  years. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a 
large  number  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
troubled  about  the  inadequate  funding 
program  for  the  acquisition  of  migratory 
bird  habitat  through  the  accelerated  wet- 
lands acquisition  program.  It  is  an  un- 
fortimate  fact  that  the  whole  refuge 
acquisition  program  Is  falling  very  badly 
behind. 

This  amendment  I  am  offering  on  be- 
half of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes),  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  and  the  gentle- 
men from  California  (Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Lagobiarsino,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  gentlemen  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Nedzi  and  Mr.  Ford)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte),  and  my  dear  friend  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe),  as  well  as  a 
number  of  others. 

I  think  that  $10  million,  an  Increase 
of  $9  million  at  this  time,  is  the  minimum 
appropriate  amount  to  buy  habitat,  to 
buy  the  rapidly  vanishing  wetlands  as  a 
habitat  for  the  migratory  birds  of  this 
country. 

This  is  not  wasteful. 

On  the  contrary.  It  Is  a  prudent  Invest- 
ment In  the  future  of  this  coimtry.  Not 
only  Is  this  investment  necessary  to  see  to 
it  that  the  national  goals  set  out  by  Con- 
gress and  just  reiterated  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  the  Congress  passed  an  extension 
of  this  program  by  400  to  0,  and  authored 
by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar)  ,  is 
very  much  in  the  public  interest. 

This  amendment  says  that  the  appro- 
priations process  will  keep  faith  with  the 
authorization  process  and  that  a  pro- 
gram which  has  passed  the  House  imani- 
mously  to  buy  habitat  for  migratory  birds 
and  refuges  will  be  carried  forward  ac- 
cording to  the  Intent  of  the  law. 
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I  urge  your  support  for  my  amendment 
which  would  provide  $10  million  for  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands  under  the  migra- 
tory bird  account  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

As  former  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation and  the  Environment  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  I  have 
watched  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  carry  on 
an  agonizing  struggle  to  protect  impor- 
tant waterfowl  habitat  against  the  pres- 
sures of  increasing  land  prices  and  com- 
petition for  land,  with  inadequate 
funding. 

In  1961,  Congress  enacted  the  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act,  which  authorized  a  $105 
xnillion  loan  fund  to  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  duck  stamp  receipts  to  accel- 
erate Federal  efforts  to  prevent  and  offset 
serious  loss  of  waterfowl  production 
habitat.  It  set  as  a  goal  acquisition  of  2.5 
million  acres  of  high  quality  breeding  and 
other  waterfowl  habitat. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  remains 
$19.1  million  in  the  loan  authorization  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976,  no 
request  was  made  against  this  authority 
in  the  President's  budget.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $1  million.  Yet,  a  short- 
fall of  some  600,000  acres  exists  to  meet 
the  Initial  goal  of  the  program. 

If  the  $105  million  were  appropriated 
within  the  original  7  years,  this  coupled 
with  duck  stamp  receipts  would  have 
been  su£Qcient  to  reach  the  acquisition 
goal  of  this  accelerated  program.  Now  the 
word  "accelerated"  is  almost  a  joke.  The 
delay  has  resulted  in  a  drastic  diminish- 
ment  of  the  dollar's  purchasing  power. 
Since  1961,  land  costs  have  soared  due  to 
Inflation  and  demands. 

The  cxurent  economic  recession  has 
presented  unusual  opportimlty  to  acquire 
land  from  owners  and  developers  who  are 
financially  hard  pressed.  Inadequate 
funding  for  this  program  now  will  merely 
postpone  the  initial  objectives  set  by 
Congress  imder  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act 
and  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  preserv- 
ing the  habitat  necessary  to  maintain  our 
wildlife  resources. 

Unquestionably,  the  need  to  Identify 
and  preserve  wetlands  has  never  been 
more  critical.  Wetlands  are  disappearing 
at  increasing  rates  and  likewise,  the  cost 
of  remaining  wetlands  is  doubling  and 
tripling.  It  chafes  me  that  the  admin- 
istration is  to  limit  fimding  for  these 
lands  to  the  direct  contributions  of  duck 
hunters.  There  is  a  broad  range  of  bene- 
fits from  these  lands  that  accrues  to  the 
general  public.  The  least  we  can  do  Is 
to  honor  the  commitment  the  Congress 
made,  which  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  duck 
hunters. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  only  2  weeks  ago  on  July  8,  the 
House  voted  by  a  unanimous  400  yeas  to 
extend  the  acquisition  program  an  addi- 
tional 7  years  and  to  Increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  from  $105 
million  to  $200  million.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  imperative  that  we  now  come  for- 
ward and  satisfy  this  mandate  and  ap- 
propriate what  I  consider  to  be  a  reason- 
able amount  for  fiscal  year  1976  of  $10 
million. 
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I  urge  your  support  of  this  amendment, 
"nils  program  provides  more  than  just 
swamps  for  migratory  birds.  It  provides 
refuges. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  genUeman  yielding  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  genUeman  for  his  amend- 
ment and  join  in  endorsing  it  and  hope 
we  can  pass  it. 

I  think  we  should  point  out  this  is  ad- 
vance funding  and  will  be  repaid 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
Ueman is  correct.  We  will  advance  the 
money,  which  will  be  repaid  by  the 
sportsmen. 

Mr.  CASEY.  By  the  sportsmen  who 
buy  migratory  bird  stamps. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  By  advancing  this 
money  we  are  enabling  the  purchase  of 
lands  at  the  current  prices,  which  are 
most  advantageous. 

Mr.  CASEY.  As  the  genUeman  knows, 
there  is  not  much  more  land  and  if  we 
do  not  acquire  this  quickly,  much  of  it 
will  disappear  due  to  drainage  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  genUeman  from  Michigan  and  I 
and  all  bird  lovers  know  that  unless  we 
preserve  this  land,  we  will  see  a  further 
decrease  in  our  migratory  waterfowl 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect. Unless  this  land  is  acquired  or 
shorUy  acquired,  it  will  never  be  acquired 
We  will  never  be  able  to  afford  it.  The 
land  will  be  drained  and  developed  and 
our  waterfowl  resources  are  fast  going. 
This  is  a  loan,  an  advance  which  must 
be  repaid.  This  is  the  only  legislation 
where  the  sportsmen  fund  it  themselves 
where  the  money  is  repaid  by  the  duck 
hunters  who  hunt  ducks  every  fall 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  who  re- 
cenUy  sponsored  Uiis  legislaUon  that 
passed  400  to  nothing 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  genUeman  and  I  compliment 
the  genUeman  for  his  leadership  for 
many  years  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment. I  think  it  is  important  Uiat  the 
House  back  up  that  400  to  0  vote  and 
provide  the  funds  proposed  in  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
Ueman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oberstar  arid  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dingell  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  an  addiUonal  3 
mmutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House,  as  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
Just  said,  passed  a  bill  saying  that  we 
should  extend   Uiis  wetlands  program 
that  we  should  acquire  this  needed  acre- 
age and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
move  to  back  up  that  commitment  Wet- 
lands are  disappearing  at  an  Incredible 
rate.  In  Minnesota  alone  we  have  lost  40 
percent  of  the  weUands  available  in  the 
last  10  years.  NationaUy  we  need  an  ad- 
ditional 1.3  million  acres,  to  get  up  to  a 
total    nationwide   need   of   3.8   million 
acres,  and  we  are  nowhere  near  that 
ngure  yet. 

There  Is  an  authorization  on  the  books 


daUng  back  to  1961  for  $105  million  in 
loan  funds  to  acquire  weUands.  We  have 
spent  only  $86  million  of  tiiat  amount 
and  that  Is  really  an  advance  loan  which 
must  be  repaid  out  of  duck  stamos 
bought  by  duck  hunters.  There  is  $19' 
million  available,  unspent  from  that  orie. 
inal  authorization.  * 

The  genUeman's  amendment,  there- 
fore, is  asking  us  to  appropriate  only  half 
the  amount  the  wetlands  program  is  en 
tiUed  to  on  the  basis  of  the  law  now  in 
force  It  Is  a  modest,  reasonable  pro- 
pos&l. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  genUe- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  genUeman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  McCOLLISTER)  . 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  the  genUeman  and  add  my  sup- 
port to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  and  associate  on  the 
Migratory  Bird  Commission,  who  works 
with  me  to  try  and  see  to  it  that  we  get 
to  keep  this  precious  habitat,  the  gentle- 
men from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  "in 
support  of  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
level  of  funding  under  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  account  from  $1  million  to 
$10  million. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  which  re- 
views and  approves  national  wildlife  ref- 
uge  purchases  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  with  moneys  from  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund  The 
funds  are  composed  of  duck  stamp  re- 
ceipts and  advance  appropriations 
against  future  receipts.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  these  advances  expires  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1976.  Appropriations  have 
actually  been  less  than  one-half  the  rate 
intended  by  Congress  in  the  1961  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act.  which  authorized  a  total 
of  $105  million.  Thus  far.  $19.1  million 
is  still  unappropriated. 

The  Interior  budget  requested  $12 
million,  which  would  actually  be  pro- 
vided through  the  sale  of  duck  stamps. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  subcommit- 
tee for  providing  $1  million  for  advance 
against  future  receipts,  when  none  were 
requested. 

However,  $10  million  is  needed  to  re- 
store the  weUand  acquisition  program 
to  an  effective  level.  The  importance  of 
the  program  cannot  be  denied— the  com- 
mittee recognizes  this  at  page  23  of  the 
report. 

Although  $12  million  in  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  duck  stamps  appears  to  be  a 
substantial  sum,  we  must  realize  that  the 
wetland  acquisition  program  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas  alone  will  almost 
consume  the  entire  amount  raised 
through  the  sale  of  duck  stamps. 

As  of  this  date,  there  is  more  than  an 
88.000-acre/$32  million  backlog  of  tracts 
that  the  Migratory  Bird  Commission  has 
approved,  but  cannot  afford  to  purchase. 
Further,  there  is  a  need  to  acquire  250,- 
000  additional  acres  that  have  not  even 
been  presented  to  the  Commission  for 
review  as  yet.  Land  values  are  constantly 
increasing — reducing  the  purchasing 
power  will  only  result  in  more  Federal 
dollars  purchasing  less  acreage  In  the 
future. 
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Expediting  acquisitions  now,  will  save 
money  in  the  long  run. 

Another  consideration  we  must  reckon 
vith  is  the  fact  that  the  longer  acquisi- 
tion is  held  up — more  and  more  neces- 
sary waterfowl  habitat  will  be  drained 
to  make  prime  farm  ground  or  develop- 
ment lands.  Finally,  we  must  realize  that 
massive  wetland  destruction  has  occurred 
already,  particularly  in  coast  estuaries 
and  floodplains  of  our  major  rivers. 

I  urge  your  recognition  of  these  needs 
by  approving  the  funds  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  Atlantic  salmon  restoration 
program. 

Acquisition  for  our  wetlands  deserves 
to  be  funded  as  originally  intended  when 
the  WeUands  Improvement  Act  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

We  have  a  firm  commitment  to  our 
waterfowl  hunters,  conservationists,  and 
to  all  Americans  to  preserve  these  nat- 
ural habitat.  We  must  follow  through 
with  that  commitment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  us  to  pay  for  wetlands  which  have 
risen  in  cost  from  $25  to  $2,500  per  acre, 
at  increases  of  800.  1,000,  or  1,200  per- 
cent. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  We  often  underestimate 
the  weUands  value  not  only  to  natiire 
and  land,  but  as  a  means  of  flood  con- 
trol also.  We  have  many  flood  problems 
at  this  moment,  in  my  own  district  and 
State,  and  many  of  them  could  have  been 
avoided  if  we  had  bought  up  our  wet- 
lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  exactly  right.  This 
is  the  time  to  take  action,  and  if  it  is  not 
done  now.  it  may  never  be  done. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  dear  friend 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
capitulate briefly,  the  amendment  only 
adds  $9  million  to  the  total  in  this  bill. 
This  is  a  loan  which  must  be  repaid  by 
toe  sportsmen  who  fund  the  program. 
The  lands  to  be  bought  are  refuges  for 
jaigratory  birds,  but  they  are  also  lands 
that  are  used  far  more  by  campers,  by 
Picnickers,  by  birdwatchers,  by  hikers, 
by  schoolchildren,  and  by  students.  They 
Me  a  tremendous  Investment  which  will 
never  be  replaced  If  we  let  this  situation 
pass  by. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  report  (H.  Rept.  94-374) 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  states  (pages  13-14) : 

The  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range, 
Nevada,  the  Charles  M.  Russell  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Montana,  and  the  Kofa 
Game  Range,  Arizona  which  have  been  pre- 
viously administered  Jointly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  proposed  by  the  In- 
terior Department  to  be  transferred  to  the 
sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. The  committee  is  disturbed  that 
this  decision  was  taken  without  public  in- 
put, without  proper  notification  of  the  sub- 
committee, without  adequate  study  by  the 
Department,  without  preparation  of  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement,  and  without 
proper  consideration  of  Its  impact  on  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  departmental  decision 
was  shortsighted  and  questionable  because 
the  transfer  would  establish  two  agencies 
with  responslbUlty  for  administering  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  authorizing 
committees  are  now  considering  legislation 
on  this  subject.  The  committee  has  decided 
that  until  the  legislative  Intent  ifi  clear, 
management  responsibility  for  these  areas 
should  be  vested  as  before.  Jointly  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  BLM 
and  the  committee  directs  that  the  Secre- 
tsiry  not  transfer  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  these  refuges  to  the  BLM  unless 
and  untu  authority  for  such  transfer  is  pro- 
vided by  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee for  this  statement  and  for  its 
decision  not  to  appropriate  funds  to  the 
Interior  Department  to  allow  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  take  over  sole 
administration  of  these  Ranges.  It  is  a 
wise  decision.  It  should  be  supported  by 
the  House.  The  Congress,  not  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  should  decide  which 
agency  should  administer  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system. 

H.R.  5512  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment,  Congressman  Leggett 
Congressman  Reuss,  and  myself  spon- 
sored on  March  26,  1975,  after  the  Inte- 
rior Department  indicated  tiiat  It  would 
not  abandon  its  outrageous  decision  of 
February  15,  1975,  to  transfer  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  over  three  game 
ranges  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  the  Biureau  of  Land  Management 
has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Fifty- 
three  of  our  colleagues  joined  us  in  spon- 
soring this  Important  proconservation 
bill. 

The  objective  of  that  bill  is  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  many  years  and  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1966.  It  win  preclude  future 
tinkering  and  efforts  to  dismantle  the 
System  by  executive  branch  flat.  This  is 
the  legislation  referred  to  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration 
Act  of  1966,  we  conflrmed  the  existence 
of  the  System  and,  at  that  time,  we 
thought  we  were  also  confirming  ad- 
ministration of  the  System  In  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  But  since  1973, 


some  Interior  Etepartment  officials  have 
been  quieUy  moving  in  the  direction  of 
carving  up  the  System  and  transferring 
some  of  its  parts  to  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  for  administration  with- 
out any  meaningful  opportunity  for 
public  or  congressional  review  or  com- 
ment. This  effort  culminated  in  the  Sec- 
retarial decision  of  February  15,  1975  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  three  game 
ranges,  Kofa,  Charles  Sheldon,  and 
Charles  M.  Russell,  to  the  BLM  effective 
July  1. 1975. 

This  was  a  bad  decision.  It  was  made 
without  pubUc  input.  This  controversial 
decision  was  made  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  which  I  au- 
thored. I  imderstand  that  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
In  Wilderness  Society,  et  al.  versus  Hath- 
away, granted  a  temporary  injunction  to 
the  plaintiffs  preventing  this  transfer. 
This  is  welcome  news. 

For  over  30  years  these  ranges,  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Orders  7522  and  7509 
of  1936  and  Executive  Order  8039  of  1939, 
have  been  jointly  administered  by  the 
BLM  and  the  FWS.  The  BLM  has  been 
responsible  for  grazing,  mining  and  simi- 
lar uses.  The  FWS  has  been  responsible 
for  the  care  and  preservation  of  wildlife. 
There  have  always  been  problems  with 
such  sole  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  it  was  re- 
vealed at  our  subconunittee  hearing  last 
May  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
prepared  a  report  entitled  "Proposal  for 
Single  Agency  Management"  of  these 
ranges  some  time  ago.  This  report  was 
first  made  public  at  that  hearing.  It 
said: 

Because  of  differences  In  public  laws  gov- 
erning each  Bureau's  activities;  Interpreta- 
tions of  various  public  laws  governing  the 
management  prerogatives  of  each  Bureau; 
differences  in  policy  direction  within  the 
Department;  and  differences  in  natural  re- 
source phUosophy  of  each  agency,  irreconcU- 
lable  conflicts  have  developed.  As  a  result  of 
these  unresolvable  differences,  the  public.  In 
whose  name  these  areas  are  managed,  have 
not  received  full  benefits  of  the  natural  re- 
sources found  therein,  nor  have  these  re- 
sources been  adequately  protected. 

Not  mentioned  in  this  report  is  the 
fact,  documented  by  Interior's  Audit  Di- 
vision in  a  July  21,  1972,  report,  that  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system  "is  seri- 
ously underfinanced."  That  report  points 
out  that  O.  &  M.  funding  for  the  system 
increased  from  $10.8  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967  to  $19.9  million  In  fiscal  year  1972, 
but  "most  of  the  increase  went  for  higher 
salaries."  The  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 

1974  was  $20.3  million  and  in  fiscal  year 

1975  it  was  $22.8  million.  Additionally, 
though  the  system  has  increased  in  size, 
employment  has  declined  from  1,066  peo- 
ple in  fiscal  year  1968  to  843  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Instead  of  taking  steps  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  request  the  needed  funds  from 
Congress,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Program  Management  who  has  no  line 
responsibility  for  the  system  or  working 
knowledge  about  it  recommended  in  his 
"Administratively  Confidential"  memo- 
randum of  January  1973  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  ranges  "be  transferred  to  BLM" 
and  that,  in  addition,  "14  big  game  ref- 
uges should  be  turned  over  to  the  States." 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  no  other  In- 
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terior  official  in  Washington  made  a  sim- 
ilar recommendation  to  the  Secretary. 
Yet  2  years  later  the  Secretary  followed 
the  secret  1973  recommendation  and  or- 
dered the  transfer  of  the  game  ranges 
toBLM. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  report 
made  a  different  recormnendatlon.  It 
said: 

Numerous  reports  examining  the  problem 
have  recommended  that  the  Ranges  be  placed 
under  the  sole  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Biu-eau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Proper  management  of  the  wildlife  resources 
would  continue  to  be  the  primary  objective  of 
each  area.  Other  compatible  uses  wUl  be  per- 
mitted including  grazing,  recreation,  hunt- 
ing, etc.  TTie  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
will  continue  to  administer  mining  laws  but 
access  for  mineral  exploration  wUl  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdllfe. 

However,  that  report  was  purportedly 
never  presented  to  the  Secretary  and,  of 
course,  it  was  not  made  public  until  after 
the  Secretary  made  his  decision  last  Feb- 
ruary, as  I  noted  in  my  letter  of  June  2, 
1975,  to  Acting  Secretary  Kent  Frizzell 
(see  Congressional  Record,  June  27, 
1975.  pages  21335-21337. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  right  in  saying  that  this  de- 
cision "was  shortsighted  and  question- 
able." The  committee  is  right  in  saying 
that  it  is  "disturbed"  that  the  decision 
was  made  "without  public"  congressional 
"input."  Finally,  the  committee  is  right 
In  continuing  the  status  quo,  as  it  existed 
before  the  February  decision,  namely, 
that  the  ranges  continue  to  be  jointly  ad- 
ministered by  the  BLM  and  the  FWS. 
This  action  of  the  committee,  and  I  hope 
the  Congress,  shall  require  revocation  of 
the  recent  public  land  orders  transferring 
jurisdiction  to  the  BLM. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  most  regretfully.  I  recog- 
nize that  my  good  friend  ftom  Michigan 
is  very  well  intentioned,  and  I  certainly 
would  support  him  if  financial  conditions 
were  not  what  they  are.  Oiu-  committee 
believes  in  conservation.  Our  committee 
believes  in  the  acquisition  of  wetlands. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  our  committee 
put  a  million  dollars  in  this  bill  over 
and  above  the  budget. 

The  gentleman's  request  would  add 
another  $9  million  over  and  above  the 
budget  at  a  time  when  our  bill  is  aheady 
about  $58  million  over  the  budget  for  var- 
ious appropriations  throughout  the  bill. 
I  have  asked  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice about  this  amendment,  and  the  in- 
formation that  was  given  to  us  was  that, 
yes,  there  ought  to  be  wetlands  acquisi- 
tion. There  ought  to  be  1,900,000  addi- 
tional acres  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $450 
million.  That  is  what  the  estimate  is  for 
acquiring  the  weUands  that  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  say  should  be  acquired. 
The  problem  of  acquiring  land  and 
adding  it  as  a  part  of  our  national  hold- 
ings is  one  of  the  major  problems  we 
have.  For  example,  in  this  bUl  we  went 
over  the  budget  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  wetlands ;  we  went  over  the  budget 
for  the  acquisition  of  Cape  Canaveral 
National  Seashore  lands.  We  put  in  a 
million  dollars. 
We  went  $4  million  over  the  budget 
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in  order  to  acquire  lands  for  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Recreation  Area. 
We  went  $5  million  over  the  budget  to  ac- 
quire lands  for  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  in  California.  We  went 
$1  million  over  the  budget  for  the  Mount 
Hagin  Ranch  in  Montana.  We  went  $5 
milhon  over  the  budget  for  acquiring  land 
in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  in  California. 
We  went  $2y2  million  over  the  budget  for 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  in  Virginia. 
The  committee  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  buying  land  at  this  time  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  cost  of  those 
lands  is  going  to  escalate.  But  how  much 
land  can  we  buy  in  one  appropriation 
bill?  We  have  the  problem  of  acquiring 
lands  in  the  future,  wliich  is  enormous. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
needed  additional  land  for  the  National 
Park  Service  is  $938  million;   for  the 
Forest  Service  it  is  $1,483,000,000;   for 
the  land  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, apart  from  wetlands,  it  will  be  an- 
other $453  million;  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  $21,972,000.  The  total 
of  the  lands  that  we  must  acquire  at 
today's  prices  is  $2,897,000,000. 

It  may  be  argued,  "All  right,  why  do 
you  not  start  on  this  program  and  spend 
another  $9  million?" 

The  amount  that  we  could  spend  is 
endless.  It  is  like  a  marshland,  part  of 
the  wetlands.  The  amount  one  could  in- 
vest is  just  tremendous. 

The  committee  thinks  it  has  achieved 
a  reasonable  compromise  in  the  amount 
it  has  put  into  the  bill,  going  over  the 
budget  in  making  these  acquisitions. 

I  dislike  very  much  to  argue  against 
the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  yet  I  feel  I  must  in  this 
instance  because  I  think  the  committee 
has  gone  as  far  as  it  should  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  obtain  addi- 
tional funds  for  acquisition  for  wetlands, 
as  I  understand  it.  We  have  a  critical 
need  in  this  general  subject  area.  I  ap- 
preciate the  penuriousness  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  money  of  the  committee,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  watchfulness  in 
this  regard.  However,  I  think  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  only  asking 
here,  in  a  spending  program  which  will 
probably  have  outlays  in  this  fiscal  year 
on  the  order  of,  as  I  recall,  360  some  bil- 
lion dollars,  depending  on  what  we  fi- 
nally agree  upon,  for  the  magnanimous 
sum  of  $9  million  for  additional  environ- 
mental protection,  habitat  acquisition, 
et  cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  a  few  minutes  for  $5  mil- 
lion to  rehabilitate  1.500  refuges  in  the 
country;  for  all  of  these  tremendous 
game  refuges  we  have,  we  have  a  total 
of  approximately  five  employees  per 
refuge.  I  frankly  think  the  American 
people  think  they  are  getting  more  in  the 
refuge  system  than  they  get.  We  have  an 
obsolete  domestic  military  plant,  as  a 
practical  matter,  as  far  as  our  housing 
capability,  et  cetera.  But  so  far  as  the 
refuge  system,  we  have  a  tremendously 
obsolete  plant.  It  Is  not  manned.  It  Is  not 


operated  effectively.  $9  million  costs,  $5 
million  costs,  these  are  what  we  call  in 
the  Defense  Committee  "clerical  error 
amounts."  When  we  finally  round  out  the 
amounts  we  want  in  our  program,  we 
normally  do  not  even  include  these.  We 
give  discretion  to  counsel  to  round  out 
the  amounts  we  will  need. 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that 
this  year  we  are  expanding  procurement 
alone  in  defense  from  the  $12  billion 
spending  level  to  the  $18  billion  spend- 
ing level.  That  is  a  total  outlay  increase 
of  $6  billion.  This  has  been  fully  sup- 
ported  by  this  House. 

I  would  think  this  is  a  rather  nominal 
amount,  this  amount  of  $14  million  rep- 
resented by  these  amendments.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  confuse  my  amendment 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ddjgell), 
but  I  do  think  this  amount  is  well  within 
the  budget. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  along  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  find  it  difficult  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  but  I  am 
constrained  to  do  that. 

We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
judgments,  because  we  are  so  far  behind 
in  so  many  areas,  whether  it  is  in  land 
management,  whether  it  is  in  reforesta- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  in  range  manage- 
ment. We  have  made  the  best  decisions 
we  could  in  terms  of  the  budget  request 
and  in  terms  of  how  much  we  can  afford 
to  go  over  the  budget  before  we  get  to 
the  point  of  a  possible  veto.  We  have 
gone  over  and  over  the  questions  the 
gentleman  has  raised. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
said  he  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
in  the  same  area  for  additional  amounts. 
That  would  mean  we  would  go  $14  million 
over  what  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing. We  have  looked  this  over,  and  I  do 
understand  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man. But  I  think,  given  the  facts  before 
the  committee,  considering  the  balanced 
judgment  we  have  made  in  our  work  in 
going  over  the  budget,  I  am  constrained 
not  only  to  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL) ,  but  also  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  does  that  with  con- 
siderable reluctance,  because  I  know 
what  the  priorities  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  are.  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  avoid  whatever  pride  of  authorship 
there  may  be  in  this  general  subject  area. 
I  conunend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  for  his  leadership  on  this 
particular  committee.  He  has  put  in  a 
lot  of  dough  that  was  not  asked  for.  I  am 
well  aware  of  that.  We  do  have  a  progres- 
sive piece  of  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  we 
must  recognize  that  the  departments 
these  matters  relate  to  are  not  nearly  as 
aggressive  as  some  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  (jovemment  when  it  comes  to 
asking  for  what  we  call  an  adequate 
budget 
What   we  are  asking  for  In  these 
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amendments  is  strictly  within  the  realm 
of  reasonable  requests  and  reasonable 
capability  and  reasonable  utilization. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  my  full 
5  minutes  in  my  presentation,  but  in 
order  to  help  the  House  understand  the 
seriousness  and  the  immediacy  of  this 
problem,  I  would  just  like  to  share  with 
the  Members  the  experience  of  what  has 
happened  in  my  district  in  Minnesota. 

According  to  survey  conducted  by  the 
Fishery  and  Wildlife  Services,  in  the  last 
10  years  26,000  class  3,  4,  and  5  marshes 
have  been  drained.  A  class  3  marsh  is 
one  that  contains  water  most  all  year 
around,  except  during  an  exceptionally 
dry  period,  and  in  class  4  and  5  marshes 
there  is  water  at  all  times.  Class  1  and  2 
marshes  are  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  fact  is,  the  demands  for  food  in 
this  coimtry  and  around  the  world  have 
forced  the  farmers  to  engage  in  acceler- 
ated ditching  and  draining  of  these  wet- 
lands in  order  to  put  the  land  into  food 
production  and  imless  we  agree  to  this 
amendment  and  start  appropriating 
moneys  now,  it  will  be  too  late.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  land  costs  are  skyrocket- 
ing, and  if  there  are  any  wetlands  avail- 
able after  a  few  more  years,  with  this 
accelerated  demand,  their  cost  will  be 
prohibitive. 

So  with  the  availability  of  the  wetlands 
diminishing  at  an  accelerated  rate,  we 
are  really  posing  some  very  serious 
threats  to  the  water  tables  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  threatening  and  making  pos- 
sible much  greater  soil  erosion.  We  are 
threatening  the  wildlife  and  the  environ- 
ment. I  believe  that  ultimately  we  will 
even  lose  in  actual  food  production  as  a 
result  of  diminishing  the  water  tables 
and  increasing  erosion. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  fail  to  agree  to  this  amendment,  we 
will  lose  a  most  valuable  natural  re- 
source and  we  will  seriously  diminish  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dingell) 
there  were — ayes  23,  noes  34. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  220,  noes  203, 
not  voting  11,  as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  420] 
ATES— 220 
Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Archer 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BadUIo 


Bafalls 

Blouln 

Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bedell 

Bo  wen 

Bennett 

Brademas 

Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blanchard 

Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodbead 

Brooks 

Broomaeld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Carr 

Casey 

Chlsholm 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Danlelson 

DavLs 

de  la  Garza 

Dell  urns 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

Esch 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Gilman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Hagedom 

Hammer- 
so  hmidt 

Haniey 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 


,  Pa. 


,  N.Y. 


Pa. 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzto 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Barrett 
Baiunan 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hlghtower 

Ho'tzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson, 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvmsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Perkins 

NOES— 203 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilberg 

English 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Findley 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fucjua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Guyer 

Haley 


Peyser 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Quie 

Rees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vigorlto 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 


Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Howe 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Terui. 

Kemp 

Keichum 

Kindness 

Landrum 

Latta 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 


McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

MUford 

Mills 

Minlsb 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosber 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Dl. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nix 
ONeUl 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pepper 


Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Prltchard 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 


Skubltz 

Sisck 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Symms 
Tayior,  Mo. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whitchurst 
Whitien 
Wiggins 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wylie 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zefereitl 


NOT  VOTINQ— 11 

Ashley  Harsha  Miller,  Ohio 

Conlan  Hinsbaw  O'Brien 

Evins.  Tenn.  Jones,  Ala.  Teague 

Fulton  Karth 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade)  ,  the  ranking  Member,  for 
the  outstanding  job  they  have  done  in 
preparing  this  bill  and  bringing  it  to  the 
fioor.  However,  the  reduction  disturbs 
me.  I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

I  note  that,  on  page  28,  line  26,  the 
committee  authorized  $12,800,000  for 
certain  operations  that  provide  depart- 
mental services.  Now.  this  is  $1,897,000 
less  than  requested.  It  is  not  a  very  large 
amoimt.  but  by  this  action  the  conmiit- 
tee  has  drastically  reduced  the  fimds  for 
the  Office  of  Mineral  Policy  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  is  a  small 
office.  I  think  it  employs  only  10  or  12 
people,  but  it  is  clothed  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  reviewing  the  requests  and 
recommendations  that  are  made  by  the 
bureaucrats  and  advises  the  Secretary  of 
its  findings.  I  wonder  just  why  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  funding  for  the 
agency  of  this  Office. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee was  very  concerned  about  the 
operation  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
In  a  most  unusual  action  for  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  tell  the  gentleman,  the 
committee  called  departmental  witnesses 
before  the  committee  not  once  but  three 
times. 

That  was  because  it  was  concerned 
with  some  of  the  operations.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  reductions  because 
the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  testimony  did  not  warrant  any 
greater  amount. 

We  did  it  most  carefully.  I  wiU  tell 
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the  goitleman.  This  was  not  a  super- 
ficial kind  of  a  judgment  that  the  com- 
mittee made,  but  one  that  resulted  only 
after  we  had  extensive  discussions  with 
the  witnesses  from  the  Department. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  would  be  correct  in 
saying,  then,  that  the  committee  action 
was  due  to  the  department  failure  to  do 
its  homework  in  presenting  its  case? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons.  I  would  also  say  that  the 
committee  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  in- 
creased appropriations. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  Office  of  Minerals  Policy 
Development  is  to  serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
mineral  and  energy  policy  development 
activities,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  at- 
tainment of  Project  Independence  objec- 
tives and  to  appropriate  and  timely 
planning  for  strategic  minerals  such  as 
aluminum,  chromium,  palladium,  and 
palladium  to  lessen  the  dependence  of 
the  United  States  on  Insecure  foreign 
supplies. 

The  major  reasons  for  establishing 
OMPD  in  1973  were  to  create  an  analyt- 
ical disinterested  team  as  a  staff  group 
to  coordinate  interbureau  and  inter- 
agency activities,  to  emphasize  conser- 
vation of  resources,  to  analyze  the  ade- 
quacy and  coverage  of  Bureau  data 
gathering,  and  for  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary—Energy and  Minerals  to  have  an 
analytical  group  capable  of  short-term 
analyses. 

Major  activities  planned  during  fiscal 
year  1976  included  the  development  of 
supply  curves  for  oil  and  gas.  Such  esti- 
mates are  basic  to  development  of  the 
appropriate  energy  poUcy  stance  for  this 
country  in  achieving  energy  independ- 
ence. Another  major  effort  included  the 
development  of  long-run  supply  and  de- 
mand estimates  for  aluminxmi  and  steel, 
et  cetera,  make  possible  analysis  of  the 
impacts  of  cartel  behavior,  policy  op- 
tions to  counter  such  behavior,  and  the 
impact  of  proposed  international  eco- 
nomic policies  such  as  minerals  price 
stabilization. 

A  57  percent  budget  cut  for  OMPD  for 
fiscal  year  1976  would  cripple  the  de- 
velopment of  these  studies  as  well  as  co- 
ordination and  other  activities  of  the 
OMPD. 

A  more  specific  treatment  of  the  Im- 
pacts of  the  1976  budget  cut  on  OMPD 
activities  is  presented  in  the  following 
chart. 

Thk  OmcE  or  Minerals  Policy 
DnnxoPMENT 

EATIONALE 

1.  Need  by  Assistant  Secretary  E&M  of 
analytical  group  oriented  towards  problems 
and  not  mission  oriented  I.e.  dlstlnteresteJ 
rrom  perspective  of  constituency  groups. 

2.  Need  for  staff  group  to  facUltate  In- 
terbureau coordination  as  weU  as  Interde- 
partmental and  Intergovernment  coordina- 
tion. 

3.  Need  for  group  to  emphasize  policy  mix 
fostering  conservation  of  energy  and  min- 
eral resources,  I.e.,  the  demand  equation 
for  energy  minerals. 

*•  Need  for  group  to  analyze  adequacy  and 
DOTerage  of  Bureau  data  gathering. 


6.  Need  by  Assistant  Secretary  E&M  for 
excellent  Independent  tmalytlcal  group  to 
develop  short-term  policy  analyses. 

MAJOR  ACaiEVEMENTS  DT7KING  FT  1975 

1.  Economic  and  Risk  Analysis  of  alterna- 
tive Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Trans- 
portation Systems  (ongoing),  Evaluation  of 
OCS  areas  by  the  net  Financial  Benefits  and 
Environmental  Costs  of  Development;  Eco- 
nomic Evaluation  of  Issuing  Preference 
Right  Leases  for  Phosphate  Mining  on  Os- 
ceola Forest. 

2.  Shut-in  Gas  Task  Force;  inflationary 
implications  of  strip  mining  legislation;  syn- 
thetic fuels  study; 

3.  Study  of  demand  for  critical  minerals 
such  as  aluminum,  chromium,  platinum  and 
palladium. 

4.  Publication  of  "Energy  Perspectives; 
Critical  Commodity  Analysis." 

6.  Econometric  analyses  of  economic  im- 
pacts of  coal  strike;  analysis  of  fine  struc- 
ture of  MESA;  financing  problems  of  elec- 
tric utilities. 

EXPECTED    OUTPUTS    DUIIING    FY    1976 

1.  Economic  Efficiency,  environmental 
trade-offs.  Analysis  of  viability  ol  electric 
power  industry,  and  effective  policy  mix  to 
fxirther  viability  net  social  benefits  from  im- 
proved regional  planning  of  electric  utility 
production  and  transmission;  productivity 
studies. 

2.  Removing  bottlenecks  to  realization  of 
CX!S  objectives. 

3.  Demand  estimates  for  energy.  Estima- 
tion of  long-run  supply  and  demand  func- 
tions for  copper,  aluminum  and  steel;  short- 
run  and  long-run  demand  forecasting  of  elec- 
tric power  by  region  and  nationally.  Influ- 
ence of  regulatory  process  on  electric  utili- 
ties. 

4.  Energy  Facts.  Further  critical  commod- 
ity studies. 

5.  Estimates  of  impacts  of  cartel  action  by 
foreign  suppliers  of  copper,  aluminum  and 
steel,  and  most  effective  policy  mixes  to  coun- 
ter such  behavior;  impact  of  proposed  in- 
ternational economic  policies;  policy  mix  to 
further  domestic  production. 

OUTPUT    LOSSES    DURING    FY     '76     DUE    TO    OMPD 
nUDOET  REDUCTION  OF  57  PERCENT 

1.  Elimination  oi  In-house  modeling  capa- 
bility to  perform  sophisticated  analysis  of 
pressing  problems  In  minerals  and  energy 
supply  such  as  estimation  of  short-run  and 
long-run  supply  functions  for  oil  and  gas, 
and  the  impacts  of  cartel  behavior  by  foreign 
suppliers  of  minerals. 

2.  Serve  retardation  of  coordination  efforts 
needed  to  avoid  Bureau  activity  duplication, 
functions,  bottlenecks  in  programs  tied  to 
Project  Independence. 

3.  Elimination  of  contract  research  on  pol- 
icy including  demand  forecasting  of  electric 
utilities,  mineral  conservation  policies. 

4.  Future  publication  of  critical  commod- 
ity studies  not  possible. 

5.  Development  of  program  analysis  group 
in  OMPD  not  possible,  and  with  limited  staff 
fewer  short-term  analyses  possible  of  impact 
of  international  and  national  policy  options 
on  U.S.  economic,  regional,  energy  and  min- 
eral situation. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  (Mr.  McDade),  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Included  within  the  Indian 
Health  Services  is  the  sum  of  money  that 
is  set  forth  more  particularly  on  page 
52  of  the  report.  If  I  can  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  page  52  of  the 
report,  and  page  53,  there  is  the  state- 
ment on  page  53  as  follows: 


The  additional  funds  provided  for  the 
Puyallup  health  program  is  contingent  upon 
the  transfer  by  the  State  of  Washington  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Cushman  Hospital,  which 
will  provide  the  faculties  to  carry  out  this 
program. 

There  is  some  confusion  at  that  point 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  testified  before  the 
committee,  as  the  gentleman  may  recall, 
and  there  were  two  programs  that  I  was 
talking  about.  One  was  an  outpatient 
clinic  which  consisted  of  a  building  on 
the  same  grounds  upon  which  the  Cush- 
man Hospital  is  located  known  as  the 
Crestview  Cottage.  The  Crestview  Cot- 
tage is  the  structure  in  which  the  out- 
patient clinic  will  be  utilized.  The  Cush- 
man Hospital,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
program  where  the  Indians  hoped  to  take 
back  this  large  hospital  building  by  hav- 
ing funds  appropriated  to  repay  the 
State  of  Washington  for  improvements 
that  they  had  made  to  It.  and  then  they 
would  carry  out  certain  programs  here 
that  would  be  financed. 

The  committee  in  its  wisdom  did  not 
approve  that  program,  but  did  approve 
the  outpatient  program.  The  confusion 
will  arise  on  the  condition  here  saying 
that  it  is  contingent  upon  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Cushman  Hospital.  The 
Cushman  Hospital  will  not  be  conveyed 
The  Crestview  Cottage  will  be  and  has 
been  leased,  and  if  the  language  can  be 
corrected  to  Crestview  Cottage,  I  believe 
this  would  clear  up  any  difficulty  that 
may  arise. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemah 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  con- 
fusion that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
language  used  in  the  committee  report. 
The  committee  action  was  predicated 
upon  the  testimony  which  the  gentle- 
man gave  In  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee sought  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman. 

If  the  gentleman  teUs  us  the  language 
in  the  report  should  read  Crestview  Cot- 
tage instead  of  Cushman  Hospital,  I  for 
one  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
language. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  that  change,  if  It  is  all 
right  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
gentleman's  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  absolutely  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  thank  the  committee.  I 
hope  it  was  not  my  testimony  that  con- 
fused the  issue.  If  It  was,  I  apologize. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  committee  and  especially  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  ,  and  say  that  he  is  operat- 
ing in  the  great  tradition  of  the  great 
lady  from  Washington,  Mrs.  Hansen, 
whom  he  replaced,  and  I  hope  he  con- 
tinues. 
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Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
make  some  legislative  history. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
recall  that  he  added  $1,200,000  to  the 
Indian  health  budget  because  $1,200,000 
had  been  taken  from  other  HEW  pro- 
grams which  had  been  used  for  Indian 
health.  Among  those  was  the  Urban 
Indian  Health  Center  in  Seattle,  which 
I  think  was  in  the  area  of  $600,000  short. 
It  is  my  understanding,  from  talking 
with  counsel,  that  this  $1,200,000  was  not 
specifically  earmarked  for  these  specific 
urban  Indian  programs  from  which  other 
HEW  funds  had  been  taken  and  for 
which  this  was  to  take  that  place. 

Will  this  legislative  history  I  am  now 
establishing,  if  the  Chairman  will  an- 
swer this  in  the  affirmative,  be  sufficient 
to  make  sure  that  funds  go  to  those 
specific  urban  centers  where  they  have 
had  other  HEW  funds  taken  away? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  his  statement  is  correct.  The 
reason  for  placing  the  $1,200,000  amend- 
ment in  full  committee  for  the  urban 
Indian  health  program  was  to  take  care 
of  the  programs  which  are  losing  their 
funds  as  a  result  of  the  reductions  in  the 
title  314  program  and  for  additional 
projects. 

SpecificaUy,  I  will  teU  the  gentleman 
that  $600,000  of  that  sum  was  supposed 
to  be  allocated  for  the  program  in 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  am  sure  that  will  be 
sufficient. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  please  tell  me  whether  it  Is  true 
that  there  are  no  funds  that  have  been 
earmarked  in  this  bill  for  the  SeweU- 
BeUmont  House  here  In  Washington, 
which  Is  of  great  historical  Interest  to 
the  Feminist  Movement? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  to  my  knowledge,  no. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Does  the 
National  Park  Service  have  the  discre- 
tion to  use  their  funds  and  the  funds 
that  have  been  allocated  in  this  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  that  house' 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  I  would  think  it  would  have  the 
discretion  to  do  so  through  a  reprogram- 
ing. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
import;ance  and  it  should  be  established 
as  a  priority  to  set  aside  the  $200,000 
that  will  be  necessary  for  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  this  historical  site 

Mr.  YATES.  U  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  tell  the  gentlewoman 
mat  I  really  do  not  know  whether  the 
*^k  Service  has  $200,000  available  for 
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that  purpose,  but  I  want  the  gentle- 
woman to  know  that  I  share  her  views 
that  the  Park  Service  should  move 
toward  that  position. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Is  it  true 
that  this  matter  was  not  brought  before 
the  committee  and  that  the  urgency  of 
this  appropriation  was  not  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  and  as  a 
result  this  money  was  not  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
jield  further,  the  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion Is  yes.  the  matter  was  not  presented 
to  the  committee  In  public  testimony. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  do  hope  that  every  at- 
tempt is  made  that  as  this  bill  moves 
to  the  Senate  that  there  is  some  attempt 
to  earmark  these  moneys  that  are  verj' 
necessary.  We  are  only  talking  about 
$200,000  and,  certainly,  as  we  approach 
the  Bicentennial,  I  would  hope  that  this 
historical  site  would  be  restored  and 
maintained. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  tell  the  gentlewoman 
that  the  house  in  which  she  and  I  are 
Interested  is  redolent  with  history  and 
certainly  should  be  maintained. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  RONCALIO 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 

For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation,  as 
authorized  by  law  (16  U.S.C.  461-467,  470), 
and  investigations,  studies,  and  salvage  of 
archeological  values,  $24,666,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

For  "Preservation  of  historic  properties"  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  September 
30,  1976,  $6,040,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until 
expended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncalio:  Page 
13,  line  9.  after  "expended."  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  nonperformlng  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  $2,576,000. 

For  "John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $741,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman presents  a  worthy  amendment, 
in  my  opinion.  The  reason  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  include  these  funds  in  the 
bill  is  because  no  authorization  bill  had 
been  passed  by  either  body  at  the  time 
of  the  markup. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  position 
that  if  an  agency  has  its  funds  author- 
ized hi  a  bill  that  has  been  adopted  by 
the  House,  it  will  include  these  funds. 
Now  that  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  has  passed 
the  House.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 


Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  opposition  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  It 
is  my  responsibility  and  I  assume  full 
fault  that  the  authorization  was  not 
passed  before  Monday  last.  I  assigned 
other  priorities  to  my  work,  and  I  do 
apologize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEGCETT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendments  relate  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Fish   and  Wildlife  Service 
resource  management 

For  expenses  necessary  for  scientific  and 
economic  studies,  conservation,  management. 
Investigations,  protection,  and  utuization  ol 
sport  fishery  and  wildlife  resources,  except 
whales,  seals,  and  sea  lions,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  other  authorized  functions  re- 
lated to  such  resources:  and  maintenance  of 
the  herd  of  long-horned  cattle  on  the  Wichita 
Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge,  $115,984,000. 

For  "Resource  management"  for  the  period 
July  1.  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 
$27,389,000. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Legoett:  Page 
9,  Une  11,  strike  out  "$115,984,000"  and  in- 
sert  "$120,984,000". 

Page  9,  line  13,  strike  out  "$27,389,000"  and 
Insert  "$28,639,000". 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  today  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  our  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System. 

Over  the  years,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the  Environment  has  initiated  a  steady 
stream  of  legislation  to  increase  the 
acreage  contained  in  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  until  today  the  sys- 
tem covers  some  31  million  acres.  Dur- 
ing this  Congress  that  acreage  Is  ex- 
pected to  nearly  double  with  the  addition 
of  lands  in  Alaska  set  aside  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  The  subcommittee  is 
justifiably  proud  of  Its  role  In  providing 
these  lands  for  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  our  coimtry's  wildlife  and 
its  habitat  and  for  the  recreational  side 
benefits  which  accrue  to  our  citizenry, 
for  wildlife  appreciation. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
past  few  years  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  has  op- 
erational jurisdiction  over  the  Refuge 
System,  have  substantially  Increased  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act,  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act,  and  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 

But  the  fact  is  that  because  of  the  faD- 
ure  to  accompany  this  steady  increase 
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with  appropriately  increased  funding,  we 
are  faced  today  with  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  which  is  in  an  alarming 
state  of  disrepair,  the  details  of  which 
provide  a  bleak  picture  and  a  warning  for 
the  future  which  must  be  heeded. 

Let  me  hasten  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  mean  to  imply  no  criticism  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Yates  or  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee.  On  the 
contrary,  I  want  to  commend  their  efforts 
to  recognize  the  program  needs  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  commit- 
tee bill  before  us  does  provide  some  in- 
creased funding  for  several  important 
needs  of  the  Service,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  endangered  species  and  North- 
west Indian  fishing  rights.  However,  the 
increased  funds  provided  by  the  commit- 
tee— a  total  of  about  $4  million — will  all 
be  passed  through  to  the  States.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  this,  in  fact,  I  heartily 
endorse  these  increases  for  I  am  keenly 
aware  that  many  of  the  programs  car- 
ried out  by  the  Service  to  accomplish  its 
mission  of  assuring  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  living  resources  and  public  en- 
joyment thereof,  are  handled  through 
financial  aid  to  the  States. 

My  immediate  concern,  and  that  of 
my  subcommittee,  is  with  the  provision 
of  adequate  funding  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  rehabilitation  of  our 
refuge  facilities,  and  with  making  a 
beginning  toward  repairing  the  damage 
which  has  accrued  from  years  of  neglect. 
I  am  asking  today  for  an  increase  for 
these  purposes  of  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $1.25  million  for  the  tran- 
sition period — July  1,  1976  to  September 
30,  1976.  I  believe  this  is  the  absolute 
minimum  amount  necessary  to  begin  to 
reverse  the  disastrous  trend  of  the  past.  If 
we  fail  to  make  this  small  start  toward 
recovery  of  these  vital  national  resources 
now,  we  may  well  wind  up  in  the  not  too 
distant  futiu-e  with  a  system  which  pro- 
vides neither  refuge  nor  recreation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  also 
serve  on  the  House  Budget  Committee 
and  I  am  highly  cognizant  of  the  need 
for  fiscal  responsibility;  but  a  review  of 
the  facts  concerning  the  desperate  cir- 
ciunstances  of  our  Refuge  System  cries 
out  for  at  least  this  small  increase  if  we 
are  not  to  become  the  embarrassed  land- 
lords of  the  world's  largest  outdoor  slum. 
Delay  can  only  add  to  the  cost. 

Over  the  past  18  years,  acreage  In  our 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  has  doubled  and 
visitor  use  has  tripled.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  addition  of  lands  in  Alaska  will  likely 
redouble  the  acreage  and  some  22.5  mil- 
lion visits  are  projected  this  year.  This 
has  and  will  continue  to  occur  in  a  period 
of  tight  budget  constraints,  declining 
manpower,  halving  of  the  buying  power 
of  the  dollar  and  increasing  demands 
for  the  products  of  our  Refuge  System. 
We  cannot  continue  to  increase  the  lands 
in  the  system  without  providing  for  their 
development  and  protection.  Untended 
and  unprotected,  such  areas  degenerate 
rapidly,  reflect  poorly  on  our  country, 
and  benefit  neither  wildlife  nor  people. 

Today,  our  Refuge  System  is  faced 
with  an  escalating  backlog  In  rehabilita- 
tion and  construction  needs  of  profound 
magnitude.  The  combination  of  a  45-50 
year    old,    undermaintained    physical 


plant,  acceleration  of  new  acquisitions, 
declining  manpower,  inflation,  and  in- 
creased visitation  have  led  to  an  $83 
million  maintenance  backlog  in  existing 
refuges. 

In  its  1976  budget  request,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  asked  for  some 
$1.6  million  to  meet  this  backlog.  Our 
Appropriations  Committee  has  wisely 
added  another  $1.3  million  for  rehabili- 
tation of  certain  existing  refuge  facili- 
ties. Unfortunately,  these  moneys  fall  far 
short  of  what  is  presently  needed  and 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  future 
increased  needs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
expressed  concern  over  reports  that 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  being  used  for  pro- 
grams other  than  those  designated  in 
the  appropriations.  I  share  this  con- 
cern, but  it  is  a  situation  we  make  un- 
avoidable when  we  fail  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding.  Like  the  housewife  who 
defaults  on  the  rent  to  feed  her  family, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been 
forced  to  divert  fimds  and  manpower  to 
meet  emergencies  and  the  results  are 
obvious.  We  can  not  and  must  not  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  such  conditions. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  today  to 
support  my  amendment  in  order  to  be- 
gin in  a  very  minimal  way  to  reverse  the 
present  untenable  situation.  Obivously, 
the  $6.25  million  will  not  significantly 
reduce  the  present  $83  million  backlog; 
but  it  will  allow  the  Service  to  meet  some 
of  the  Refuge  System's  most  critical  re- 
habilitation needs. 

This  amendment  represents  an  initial 
sustaining  action  which,  together  with 
gradual  Increases  over  the  next  few 
years,  will  ultimately  eliminate  the 
backlog  by  allowing  for  orderly,  well- 
planned  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  system's  facilities.  We  must  face 
up  to  this  problem  at  some  point  and 
the  cost  can  only  increase  drastically  if 
we  fail  to  make  this  small  beginning 
today. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell  the 
gentleman  what  I  told  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  :  We  do 
not  like  to  oppose  an  amendment  of  this 
type.  Yet,  what  would  the  gentleman 
have  the  committee  do? 

The  committee  Is  aware  of  the  backlogs 
that  have  been  built  up  over  the  years 
when  just  lip  service  was  paid  to  taking 
care  of  our  resources. 

What  the  committee  did  in  this  bill 
was  to  go  over  the  budget  by  about  $7 
million  in  order  to  build  up  the  range- 
lands  of  the  West.  The  committee  went 
over  the  budget  by  about  $20  million  to 
continue  a  reforestation  program.  The 
committee  has  gone  over  the  budget  in 
other  areas. 

The  problem  is  that,  were  we  to  take 
care  of  every  program,  this  bill  would  be 
vetoed  for  having  gone  over  the  budget 
by  several  billions  of  dollars. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  gentleman  is  talking  to  a  per- 
son— I  am  talking  about  myself — who  has 
a    100   percent   conservation   record.    I 


probably  lost  that  as  a  result  of  having 
opposed  the  Dingell  amendment  a  few 
minutes  ago.  The  point  is  that  we  do  not 
like  to  oppose  these  very  worthwhile 
amendments,  but  we  cannot  take  care  of 
every  program  in  1  year.  We  have  to  do 
it  over  a  period  of  time. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  most  regretfully  must  say  that  I 
have  to  oppose  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Very  good.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  attitude  is  not  in  question. 
I  know  of  the  job  that  he  has  done.  He 
has  done  a  good  job,  but  we  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  record  before  us  is 
undisputed,  that  we  have  on  3,000  dif- 
ferent projects  in  our  refuge  system  a 
$83  million  backlog. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leggett) 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leggett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  the  $83  million  backlog,  and  even 
if  we  accede  to  this  rather  demonstra- 
ble effort  to  change  our  priorities  by 
$5  million,  it  will  take  us  upwards  of 
20  years  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
that  we  seek  to  reach,  some  kind  of  rea- 
sonable level  of  operation  of  the  refuge 
program. 

I  cannot  chair  a  committee  and  ex- 
press concern  in  these  areas  and  not 
come  here  to  ofifer  this  rather  nominal 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ofi'er  an  $80  million 
amendment  and  bring  this  program  up 
to  optimum  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  but  that  would  be,  obviously,  per- 
haps unreasonable.  But  I  have  offered 
$80  million  amendments  before. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  recognize  we  have  a  budget 
committee,  and  recognize  that  that 
budget  committee  has  been  given  some 
discretion  to  weigh  priorities  and  to 
make  recommendations  between  appro- 
priation bUls.  I  would  say  that  the  wise 
course  for  us  to  take  at  this  point  would 
be  to  go  ahead  and  make  this  modest 
investment  in  the  envirorunental  future 
of  these  1,500  wildlife  refuges  with  some 
3,000  faculty  deficiencies  that  are  op- 
erating with  150  enforcement  oflBcers, 
where  they  really  need  250,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  director,  and  then 
let  the  budget  committee  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  overall 
priorities  with  which  we  are  faced. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
if  it  is  not  true  that  in  the  course  of 
hearings  held  earlier  this  year  in  the 
subcommittee  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  now  chairs,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Wildlife  Service  has  gone  5  or  6  years 
without  an  increase  in  staff,  and  in  the 
things  that  they  have  had  to  do  they 
have  been  hurt,  and  they  have  been  cut 
back,  and  that  the  Nation  is  now  paying 
the  price  because  of  the  deficiency  in 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
area? 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  They  have  also  been  eaten  up 
by  infiation.  It  is  eating  up  all  of  the 
wildlife  refuges.  I  am  glad  to  take  the 
money  the  committee  gave  to  this  pur- 
pose, but  I  think  we  could  well  take  that 
plus  this  that  I  propose,  and  not  do  the 
committee  any  harm. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  of  a  similar  nature 
on  this  amendment  as  those  that  were 
alluded  to  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  a  few  moments 
ago  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  that 
just  passed. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  idea  of  the 
problems  we  have  on  this  conunlttee  in 
areas  similar  to  that  spoken  of  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leggett) 
and  we  have  many  such  areas.  This  is 
just  one  area  in  which  we  have  given 
serious  considerations,  and  on  which  we 
have  made  a  difiBcult  decision.  We  have 
had  to  make  many  similar  and  difficult 
decisions,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  rec- 
ommended $60  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 

The  gentleman,  as  I  say,  points  to  one 
area  on  which  there  could  be  additional 
funds  spent,  that  is  true.  But  we  believe 
that  there  are  many  areas  of  equal  or 
greater  importance  that  far  outweigh  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett).  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  matter  of  Indian  health.  How 
much  money  could  be  spent  in  the  field 
of  Indian  health?  How  much  money 
could  be  spent  in  the  field  of  Indian 
housing?  At  the  current  rate  we  are 
spending  for  Indian  housing  it  will  take 
100  years — 100  years — to  get  Indian 
housing  up  to  an  acceptable  standard. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  could  go  on  at  length 
and  tell  us  about  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  Indian  health  and  housing,  and 
we  have  gone  over  the  budget  in  both 
areas. 

Take  the  area  of  reforestation.  We 
went  along  until  about  2  years  ago  when 
this  subcommittee  insisted  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  start  a  10-year 
program  in  order  to  catch  up  with  the 
reforestation  needed  in  this  coimtry. 
They  have  exceeded  to  our  requirements, 
and  they  have  requested  additional 
fimds,  and  we  have  provided  them,  and 
then  had  to  fight  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  get  that  money 
spent. 

Consider  recreation.  All  over  this  coun- 
try we  have  fine  parks  and  forests,  where 
our  present  personnel  are  just  not 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  additional 
recreational  demands.  What  do  we  do? 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
highlighted  our  problem  on  the  other 
amendment,  and  I  beg  the  Members  to 
consider  it  also  in  connection  with  this 
one. 

Yes,  we  could  spend  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  requested  in  this 
amendment.  But  I  hope  the  Members  will 
stay  with  the  committee,  defeat  this 
amendment  so  that  we  do  not  have  a  veto 


by  the  President.  We  are  already  now 
almost  $70  million  over  the  budget. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  down 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  against  the 
last  amendment  for  the  very  reasons  that 
have  been  given  here,  and  I  think  that 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  when  we  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  amount  of  land. 
The  land  we  now  have  and  the  facilities 
we  now  have  we  are  being  foolish,  very 
foolish,  if  we  do  not  keep  up.  We  are  not 
getting  full  utilization.  So  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  because  I  think  in  the 
long  i-un  it  is  going  to  be  the  cheapest 
way  to  operate. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman  a 
statement  made  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mc- 
Dade),  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  on  this 
subcommittee  when  it  was  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  late  Michael 
Kirwan,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  When 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Kirwan, 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor,  he  expressed 
the  hope  8  years  ago  that  the  bill 
some  day  would  provide  appropriations 
of  $1  billion.  This  bill  8  years  later 
has  $4  billion  in  it. 

Our  committee  is  cognizant  of  the 
needs  of  the  country.  The  amoimt  that 
we  could  spend  is  endless,  and  it  should 
be  spent.  There  has  been  a  reduction 
in  services  at  recreational  facilities  in 
our  national  parks;  we  should  not  be 
doing  this  because  more  and  more  peo- 
ple are  going  into  the  national  parks 
every  year.  We  are  not  building  the  fa- 
cilities that  we  should  be  building  in 
various  places.  We  are  not  acquiring  the 
land  that  we  should  be  acquiring.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  the  ques- 
tion we  have  to  decide  is  where  do  we 
draw  the  line? 

We  on  the  subcommittee  drew  the  line 
at  about  $58  million  over  the  budget.  We 
gave  the  agencies  everything  they 
wanted  generally,  and  we  went  almost 
$60  million  over  the  budget,  knowing 
that  we  had  not  provided  as  much  money 
as  we  should  have  provided  for  the  agen- 
cies that  are  under  our  jurisdiction. 

It  is  true  that  the  gentleman  presents 
a  worthy  case.  I  wish  that  he  had  come 
before  our  committee  with  the  case.  Per- 
haps we  would  have  given  them  the 
money  at  that  time.  He  did  not  appear. 
But  I  say  to  the  gentleman  now  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  last  amendment,  we  are  an 
additional  $9  million  over  the  budget.  As 
I  say,  the  gentleman  has  a  worthy 
amendment,  but  where  should  we  draw 
the  line?  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
have  to  express  opposition. 

Mr.  PRITCHAPUD.  I  can  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman.  We 
have  an  obligation,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  present  the  amendment  and  bring  out 
arguments  for  it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LE(KJETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  statement. 
Certainly  I  appreciate  his  support,  and 
I  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee's  stipulating  that  we  have  a 
worthy  case.  If  I  had  had  the  time,  I 
would  have  been  before  the  committee. 
Certainly  we  are  going  to  take  the  gen- 
tleman up  on  his  offer  for  next  year,  be- 
cause I  think  we  need  the  full  $80  mil- 
lion. But  in  the  meantime  I  think  I  can 
make  a  major  first  step  of  $5  million, 
and  perhaps  if  we  can  show  the  degree 
of  interest  in  the  subject  matter,  we  can 
get  the  department  to  exert  its  efforts 
with  OMB,  and  maybe  OMB  and  Con- 
gress will  recognize  this  matter  as  a 
rather  substantial  priority. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Indian 
health  programs.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  brings  up  the  question  of  In- 
dian health  services.  I  would  say  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  join  with  him,  because 
I  recognize  we  need  more  money  in  In- 
dian health,  and  we  need  more  money  in 
reforestation,  and  I  would  say  that  if  we 
have  the  requirements  from  the  Forest 
Service  on  reforestation,  I  doubt  really 
that  they  are  meeting  25  percent  of  their 
actual  needs,  because  I  just  do  not  think 
OMB  would  clear  it. 

I  know  what  is  needed  in  this  country 
to  build  back  our  cut-over  lands  and  our 
burned-over  lands.  That  is  not  my  area 
of  responsibility.  All  we  are  concerned 
with  is  doing  something  for  1,500  refu- 
gees where  we  have  got  an  average  of  five 
employees  working  on  each  one  ti-ying  to 
maintain  them  in  some  kind  of  reason- 
able relationship.  We  want  to  develop 
this  year  an  organic  act  for  the  refugees 
so  that  whether  they  are  operated  by 
the  BLM  or  operated  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  they  will  be  operated 
under  some  kind  of  a  reasonable  rule 
and  procedure.  Right  now  we  have  got 
refugees  applying  to  the  federal  system 
by  means  of  grants,  and  so  forth,  and 
we  need  to  unify. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only  to 
say  that  the  question  of  Indian  health 
is  a  part  of  this  bill  and  a  part  of  the 
total  appropriation,  and  I  disagree  with 
the  effort  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia to  say  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  his 
amendment. 

Earlier  in  this  debate  I  had  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  McCoRUACK)  who  was  very 
much  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
committee  had  made  available  only  $16 
million  in  energy  conservation  research 
for  ERDA  rather  than  the  $90  million 
that  his  committee  had  authorized.  That 
is  a  part  of  this  bill  as  well.  Every  agency 
that  is  a  part  of  this  bill  bears  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
to  obtain  more  money. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  House,  the 
amount  we  could  place  in  this  bill  for 
taking  care  of  America's  resources  is 
infinite  because  so  little  has  been  done 
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In  the  past.  More  will  be  done  in  the  fu- 
tiire.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that  this 
committee  has  started  to  move  in  that 
direction,  but  we  cannot  move  a  great 
deal  more  quickly  by  going  $50  million 
or  $60  million  over  the  budget  at  one 
crack. 

So  I  urge  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  minute 
before  they  vote  on  another  amendment 
that  will  increase  the  expenditures  by  $5 
million.  We  have  an  outstanding  and  ef- 
fective Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  That 
Is  where  my  able  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  wants  to  add  this  money. 
In  1974  under  this  account  we  gave  them 
$80  million.  Last  year  we  gave  them  $101 
million.  This  year  we  will  appropriate 
approximately  $120  million.  It  is  over 
the  budget  right  now.  It  is  still  not 
enough. 

We  could  add  the  $5  million  and  there 
would  be  those  who  would  come  to  the 
well  of  the  House  and  still  say  it  is  not 
enough. 

This  is  a  place  where  we  have  got  to 
draw  the  line.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
judgments  each  of  us  is  being  asked  to 
make  on  behalf  of  a  few  overburdened 
taxpayers  in  this  country.  We  are  over 
the  budget. 

I  think  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
we  have  the  best  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation group  in  the  world.  They  do  an 
extraordinary  job.  They  are  amply 
funded.  They  are  over  the  budget  I  ask 
the  Members  not  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment for  $5  miUion  and  I  hope  Members 
will  reject  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
.he  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
nan  from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 
The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MR.    HECHLER   OF 
WEST   VKCINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vh^inia.  Mr. 
i;hainnan,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
imendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
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BtjREAtr  OF  Mines 

MINES   AND    MINERALS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  conducting  In- 
I  [uirles,  technological  Investigations  and  re- 
I  earch  concerning  the  extraction,  processing 
1  ise  and  disposal  of  mineral  substances  wlth- 
<iut  objectionable  social  and  environmental 
(  osts;  to  foster  and  encourage  private  enter- 
]  rise  in  the  development  of  mineral  resources 
I  nd  the  prevention  of  waste  in  the  mining, 
I  minerals,  metal  and  mineral  reclamation  in- 
(ustrles;  to  inquire  Into  the  economic  con- 
<  Itlons  affecting  those  industries;  to  promote 
1  ealth  and  safety  in  mines  and  the  mineral 
iidustry  through  research:  and  for  other 
I  slated  purposes  as  authorized  by  law;  $146.- 
« 08,000,  of  which  $28,544,000  shall  remain 
t  vallabl©  until  expended:  Provided,  That  no 
I  art  of  the  sum  herein  approprUted  shall  be 

I  Bed  for  the  field  testing  of  nuclear  explosives 

I I  the  recovery  of  oU  and  gas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
Vest  Virginia:  On  page  18,  line  17,  Insert 
a  semicolon  after  the  word  "research"  and 
t  le  following:  "Provided,  that  no  funds  shall 
b>  available  for  such  research  that  is  not 
oiordlnated  with  the  Mining  Environment 
a  Id  Safety  Administration." 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  very  propi- 
tious time  to  offer  this  amendment.  My 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDade),  has  referred  to 
the  "overburdened  taxpayers."  We  have 
just  voted  on  two  amendments  designed 
to  increase  the  appropriations  contained 
in  the  pending  bill. 

My  amendment  will  not  increase  by 
one  cent  any  amount  in  this  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  amendment  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  money,  because  it  directs 
coordination  between  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration.  Surely  no  one 
here,  surely  no  member  of  the  committee 
could  be  against  coordination  in  the  area 
of  health  and  safety.  Coordination  can 
result  in  great  saving  of  money. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  the  amendment  to  read,  "No  un- 
necessary duplication?" 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  has  touched  a  very  sore  point, 
because  he  refers  to  a  previous  issue 
which  was  on  the  floor  when  I  failed  to 
support  the  gentleman's  suggestion  that 
there  be  "no  unnecessary  duplication" 
between  ERDA  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
But  in  this  instance,  I  shall  rise  above 
principle  and  if  the  gentleman  will  ac- 
cept my  amendment  as  modified  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
"no  unnecessary  duplication"  inserted 
into  my  amendment: 

...  no  funds  shall  be  available  for  such 
research  that  Is  not  coordinated  with  or  pro- 
vide unnecessary  duplication  with  the  Min- 
ing Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  my  amendment  in  line 
with  the  suggestion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  indicate  to  the 
Chair  where  the  modification  takes 
place? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  assist  the 
Clerk  and  reread  the  amendment: 

On  page  18,  line  17,  Insert  a  senU-colon 
after  the  word  "research"  and  the  following: 

"Provided,  that  no  funds  shall  be  avaUable 
for  such  research  that  is  not  coordinated  with 
or  provide  unnecessary  duplication  of  the 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Adminis- 
tration." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  certainly  now  with  the  great 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  appeal  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  as 
I  would  like  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  I  cannot  do  so.  Earlier  in  the 
debate  I  read  to  the  gentleman  about  a 


jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  tend 
to  exacerbate  that  unfortunate  conflict 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  a  minute  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MuRTHA),  because  he  has  been  a  great 
leader  in  this  area,  in  trying  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration.  The  committee  is  con- 
cerned with  resolving  this  very  serious 
dispute  which  has  become  almost  intol- 
erable. Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  is  not  accepting 
the  amendment,  for  the  statement  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  report  start- 
ing on  page  31: 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  serious 
dispute  between  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Admin- 
istration regarding  the  research  program  for 
mine  health  and  safety. 

Such  bureaucratic  feuds  injure  the 
public  purpose  of  the  agencies,  handi- 
capping the  Nation's  miners  and  wasting 
the  public's  tax  funds.  The  committee  is 
sympathetic  to  the  need  to  make  the  re- 
search program  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  health  and  safety  as  perceived 
by  the  enforcement  persormel  in  MESA 
and  understands  and  appreciates  the 
technological  expertise  which  exists  in 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  Intolerable 
situation  must  be  corrected  promptly. 
The  committee  expects  to  be  kept  fully 
informed.  I  too  am  aware  of  this  dis- 
pute and  agree  that  such  squabbling  is 
"intolerable." 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  health  and 
safety  R.  &  D.  program  are  being  effec- 
tively carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mmers.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  Uttle 
has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  to  carry 
out  the  research  mandates  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  such  as  the  mandate  for  research 
to  provide  increased  protection  from  haz- 
ards from  "trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder 
wires,  and  signal  wires,  the  splicing  and 
use  of  trailing  cables,  improved  roof  con- 
trol measures,"  et  cetera. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  need  for 
MESA  to  have  an  input  into  what  health 
and  safety  research  and  Bureau  of  Mines 
does  and  its  purpose  from  a  short-range 
and  long-range  viewpoint.  MESA  should 
also  be  able  to  work  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  developing  research  priori- 
ties. 

My  amendment  will  give  MESA  this 
role  in  health  and  safety  research,  with- 
out giving  MESA  any  veto  of  the  Bureau's 
research  efforts. 

I  note  that  Assistant  Secretary  Carlson 
recently  issued  an  undated  directive  to 
both  agencies.  That  directive  requires 
an  "allocation"  of  not  less  than  "10  per- 
cent of  health  and  safety  research  funds" 
for  the  "role  discretion  of  MESA." 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  workable  or 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem.  Al- 
locating an  arbitrary  percentage  of  funds 
to  MESA'S  control  does  not  insure  that 
the  best  health  and  safety  research  will 
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be  achieved  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners. 
Indeed,   it  may  well   result  in  MESA 
dreaming  up  research  projects  that  have 
a  low  priority  just  so  It  can  continue  to 
control    these    funds.    Coordination    is 
needed,  not  an  allocation  of  funds.  Sec- 
retary Carlson's  memorandum  follows: 
Mine    Health    and    Safety    Reseabcr 
As  you  both  know,  one  of  the  keystones 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  Mine 
.   Health  and  Safety  Research  Program  Is  sound 
Interface  between  those  responsible  for  such 
research  and  those  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  mine  health  and  safety  legislation. 
Recent  events,  particularly  the  proceedings 
of  the  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  Secretary's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Coal  Mine  Safety  Re- 
search on  August  20,  and  subsequent  discus- 
sions  by  the  Advisory  Committee  through 
December  1974,  have  necessitated  the  review 
of  such   Interface   between  the  Bureau  ol 
Mines  and  MESA.  This  review  was  conducted 
by  Harry  Perry,  a  party  agreeable  to  both  ol 
you.  Input  from  you  and  appropriate  officials 
of  your  agencies,  as  well  as  input  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Committee 
and  other  Interested  persons  served  as  the 
basis  for  this  review.  Both  of  you  and  your 
Bureaus  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
-  and  comment  on  the  written  report  of  this 
review. 

As  you  both  have  Indicated  and  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Perry  Report,  there 
is  a  clear  need  to  resolve  Interface  problems. 
Both  planning  for  the  use  of  the  '76  resources 
and  development  of  the  fiscal  '77  budget  re- 
quests can  be  better  managed  and  projected 
by  such  resolution. 

I 
1  he  Bureau  of  Mines  will  continue  to  have 
program  and  management  responsibUlty  for 
mine  health  and  safety  research. 

MESA  input  wUl  be  a  major  factor  In  re- 
search choices  and  in  research  planning 
processes.  In  order  to  ensure  proper  inter- 
face from  the  conceptual  stage  up  to  and 
including  Implementation  procedures,  both 
agencies  wUl  initiate  better  physical  colloca- 
tion of  field  personnel  necessary  to  coordi- 
nate research.  In  any  event,  the  aUocation  of 
no  less  than  10%  of  health  and  safety  re- 
search funds  will  be  selected  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  MESA,  and  untu  that  level  Is 
achieved,  one-fourth  of  the  funds  avaUable 
for  new  projects  shall  be  designated  by 
MESA.  However,  no  less  than  $2,000,000  In 
any  one  fiscal  year  shall  be  so  designated  at 
the  discretion  of  MESA.  MESA  wUl  perform 
those  services  that  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  delegated  fimctions  of  testmg 
equipment  for  mining  operations.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Technical  Support  will  continue  to 
have  for  Its  principal  mission  the  transfer  of 
research  results  to  the  coal  mining  industry. 
Disputes  on  any  issue  that  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  the  Director  or  the  Administrator 
will  be  appealed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
Energy  and  Minerals. 

The  overall  policy  which  wUl  guide  both 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  MESA  In  imple- 
menting the  above-stated  procedures  will  be 
the  expeditious  development,  through  Inter- 
lace and  contacts  with  other  interested  per- 
sons, of  a  planning  process  to  Identify  needs 
(particularly  standards  development)  based 
on  the  mandates  of  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation  and  the  mission  of  MESA.  Inter- 
face and  other  appropriate  contacts  will  oc- 
cur from  the  time  a  need  Is  Identified,  as  a 
research  solution  Is  accomplished,'  and 
through  implementation  Including  technol- 
ogy transfer  to  the  private  sector. 

To  assure  that  current  ongoing  research 
efforts  conform  to  the  aforementioned  pol- 
icy, an  ad  hoc  task  force  will  be  established 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary— Energy  and  Min- 
erals in  the  next  few  days,  consisting  of  two 
members  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  two 
from  MESA  and  one  from  OMPD  or  ORD. 


The  mission  of  this  task  force  will  be  to  pri- 
oritize new  research  projects  in  light  of  the 
foUowlng  criteria: 

(a)  the  magnitude  of  the  expected  pay-off 
of  each  project 

(b)  the  cost-benefit  of  each  project  (In- 
cluding both  governmental  and  private 
costs) 

(c)  the  timing  involved  for  fruition  of 
each  project 

The  task  force  is  also  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibUlty of  recommending  a  procedure 
to  apply  the  above  criteria  to  ongoing  re- 
search on  a  continuing  basis.  The  task  force, 
which  will  be  chaired  by  either  the  OMPD  or 
ORD  representative,  will  report  to  me  with- 
in 90  days  from  its  establishment.  Your  re- 
spective recommendations  of  four  nominees 
for  the  task  force  from  your  agency  should 
be  submitted  to  me  by  c.o.b.  on  June  23 
1975. 

n 

In  my  opinion,  the  Secretary's  Advisory 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Coal  Mine  Safety  Research  has 
been  and  can  continue  to  be  an  effective  ve- 
hicle in  the  research  planning  process.  This 
Committee  will  be  rechartered  In  the  near 
future  and  will  render  advice  to  both  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  MESA  as  well  as  to  the 
Secretary. 

Both  agencies  wUl  furnish  staff  support  to 
the  Committee.  It  is  expected  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  rechartered  Committee  will  be  to 
examine  substantive  research  Issues,  includ- 
ing health-related  research  consistent  with 
the  Department's  statutory  authority  there- 
on. 

m 


Any  thorough  review  of  the  problem  of 
sound  Interface  regarding  mine  health  and 
safety  research  leads  to  the  Inescapable  con- 
clusion that  the  problem  is  as  old  as  Fed- 
eral Involvement  In  such  research.  Equally 
Inescapable,  however,  is  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  substantive  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  problem.  Without  any  question 
we  must  allocate  research  resources  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  planning  process  designed 
to  most  effectively  carry  out  the  statutory 
missions.  After  thorough  consideration,  and 
with  the  help  of  valuable  contributions  from 
both  of  you,  I  have  concluded  that  such  al- 
location can  be  best  performed  if  the  policies 
and  procedures  set  out  above  are  Imple- 
mented. Consequently,  research  projects  wUl 
be  programmed  and  Initiated  In  compliance 
with  this  memorandum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha). 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reiterate  what  I  said  earlier  today.  We 
certainly  In  this  committee  support  the 
gentleman's  position  very  strongly,  al- 
though we  wish  the  gentleman  would 
withdraw  this  amendment  and  give  us 
time  to  resolve  the  jurisdictional  con- 
flict. We  have  devoted  a  lot  of  time  al- 
ready this  year  trying  to  determine  who 
should  have  jurisdiction.  Hopefully,  we 
can  work  It  out  and  see  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, if  the  gentleman  would  give 
us  a  little  time  to  work  It  out. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  indeed  should 
have  an  input  and  that  the  research  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  field  of  health 
and  safety  should  be  coordinated  with 
the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  question  about  it.  We  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  delineate  the  exact  responsibili- 
ties of  these  agencies. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  despite  the  fact  I  have  the 
powerful  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  my  revised  amend- 
ment, I  must  bow  to  the  inevitable.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  can  support  my  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  therefore,  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  withdraw  this  pendiii 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    HECHLER    Or 
WEST  VIRCINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  may  be  expended  for  purchase  and 
bestowal  of  certificates  and  trophies  In  con- 
nection with  mine  rescue  and  first-aid  work: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  accept  lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and 
other  contributions  from  public  and  private 
sources  and  to  prosecute  projects  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  agencies.  Federal,  State,  or 
private:  Provided  further.  That  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration  U 
authorized  to  promote  health  and  safety 
education  and  training  in  the  mining  com- 
mimlty  through  cooperative  programs  with 
States,  industry,  and  safety  associations: 
Provided  further.  That  any  funds  avaUable 
to  the  Deparment  may  be  used,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  provide  for  the 
costs  of  mine  rescue  and  survival  operations 
in  the  event  of  major  mine  disasters. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  17,  line  22.  insert 
a  comma  after  the  word  "authorized"  and 
the  following:  "in  consiUtatlon  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners,". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order.  I  would  be  glad 
to  let  the  gentleman  explain  the  amend- 
ment and  then  I  will  make  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  reserves  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  simply  adds 
representatives  of  coal  miners  to  the 
categories  outlined  in  the  bill  for  receipt 
of  funds  from  the  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  for  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  safety  education 
and  training. 

The  way  the  bill  is  now  written,  these 
funds  dispensed  by  the  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration  may  be 
given  to  States,  to  industry,  or  to  safety 
associations.  Now,  safety  associations 
may  or  may  not  Include  coal  miners. 
Frequently  in  my  State  we  have  safety 
associations  created  by  a  particular  in- 
dustry in  order  to  make  awards  for  safety 
records  in  coal  mines.  They  are  usually 
industry-controlled  rather  than  nm  by 
coal  miners  themselves. 

It  would  seem  to  me  In  an  area  like 
mine  health  and  safety  which  is  of  such 
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vital  concern  to  coal  miners  that  the 
members  of  the  coal  miners  should  have 
an  opportimity  to  consult  with  the  Min- 
ing Enforcement  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  health  and  safety 
education  and  training,  after  all,  who  is 
most  directly  affected  than  the  coal 
miners  themselves? 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  feel  that 
this  particular  provision  would  be  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  adding  repre- 
sentatives of  coal  miners  to  the  consulta- 
tive process  in  addition  to  States,  indus- 
tries, and  safety  associations. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  think 
rightfully  pointed  out  that  if  I  put  the 
words  "authorized  representatives"  into 
my  amendment,  that  might  be  subject  to 
misinterpretation.  So  I  took  out  the  word 
"authorized"  before  presenting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
saeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  a  subject  for 
a  legislative  committee.  This  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill  and  a  sub- 
ject that  ought  to  go  to  a  legislative 
committee. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
gentleman  supportive  of  the  general  con- 
cept that  coal  miners  should  have  an  op- 
portimity to  consult  with  a  Government 
agency  when  it  affects  so  vitally  their 
lives,  their  safety  and  their  interests? 

Mr.  YATES.  U  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
poimding  a  question  to  me  as  an  abstract 
matter,  the  answer  is  yes. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoTJssixoT)  has  reserved  a  point  of  order 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  valid,  and  it 
should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  will 
cross  that  bridge  when  I  come  tc  it,  and 
will  argue  that  the  Chair  should  not  sus- 
tain the  prospective  point  of  order.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  issue. 

POHTT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  impose  additional  duties 
not  authorized  by  law,  enacting  law 
where  none  exists,  and  therefore  violat- 
ing clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  program  of  consultative  health 
and  safety  education  programs  was  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  91-173,  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969.  Although  section  503  of  this  law 
provides  a  number  of  specific  adminis- 
trative standards  and  requirements  for 
this  program,  nowhere  is  there  any 
mention  of  consultation  with  "represen- 
tatives of  the  miners." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  on  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virglni»  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  point  out  that 
the  provision  in  the  bill  now  reads: 

Provided  further,  That  the  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  promote  health  and  safety  edu- 
cation and  training  In  the  mining  commu- 
nity through  cooperative  programs  with 
States,  Industry,  and  safety  associations. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  indicate 
that  this  must  be  in  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  miners.  The  phrase 
"representatives  of  the  miners"  is  a 
phrase  which  is  included  in  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-173.  U.S.C.  115.  Scattered 
throughout  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  is  the  phrase, 
"representatives  of  miners"  who  are 
made  and  authorized  to  be  representa- 
tives of  those  processes. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that  this  particular  amendment  is 
germane  to  this  appropriation  bill  and 
does  not  represent  legislation  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  California  raises 
a  point  of  order  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechier)  to  page  17,  line  22. 

The  Chair  points  out  that  on  page  17, 
beginning  with  line  21,  through  line  23, 
the  language  which  begins,  "Provided 
further.  That  the  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration  is  authorized 
to  promote  health  and  safety  education 
and  training"  does  in  fact  constitute  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill,  but  that 
no  such  point  of  order  was  raised  to  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  , 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Cliair,  does  place 
upon  the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safe- 
ty Administration  consultation  responsi- 
bilities not  shown  to  be  required  by  ex- 
isting law,  which  therefore  constitute  ad- 
ditional legislation  to  that  permitted  to 
remain  in  an  appropriation  bill.  The 
point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  sustained. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  create  a  bit  of  legislative  history  about 
the  problem  which  has  been  referred  to; 
to  wit,  the  apparent  dispute  between  tiie 
Bureau  of  Mmes  and  MESA  over  their 
respective  jurisdictions. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are 
aware  of  it  and  are  looking  into  it,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  are  doing  a 
superb  job. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  understood  that, 
generally  speaking,  we  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  the  authority 
and  responsibility  to  do  basic  research 
in  connection  with  these  Items,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  MESA 
to  coordinate  the  results  of  that  research 
and  give  technical  support  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  health  and  safety  of  those  who 
produce  the  coal  in  our  Nation.  To  that 
end,  the  committee  has  appropriated 
considerable  sums  of  money.  Since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  we 
have  attempted  to  make  sure  that  MESA 
is  adequately  funded  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  adequately  fimded,  and  I  know 


the  gentleman  from  lUinois  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  share  that 
concern,  and  that  will  continue  to  be  the 
goal. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Muhtha),  who  has  been  very  active  in 
the  field  area  of  health  and  safety, 
whether  he  considers,  despite  the  fact 
that  my  amendment  was  ruled  out  by  a 
point  of  order,  there  should  indeed  be 
consultation  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  coal  miners  and  the  agencies 
in  reference  to  health  and  safety  re- 
search? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  would  insist  on  that,  and 
we  will  work  very  closely  with  MESA 
and  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  trying 
to  assure  there  there  will  be  proper  con- 
sultation between  the  agencies  and  the 
actual  miners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  strong 
conviction  that  the  actual  miners  them- 
selves put  substantial  input  into  any  de- 
cision that  is  made  at  this  level.  The 
way  they  look  at  things  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  one  looks  at  it  from 
a  bureaucratic  standpoint.  I  believe  very 
strongly  we  wiU  be  able  to  work  out  lan- 
guage this  year  which  wUl  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  working  coal  miner. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  for  add- 
ing this  important  legislative  history  on 
this  particular  provision  of  the  bill.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  a  point  of  order  was 
successfully  raised  against  my  amend- 
ment, the  substantive  arguments  are  ir- 
refutable and  undisputed.  It  Is  clearly 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  coal  miners 
and  their  authorized  representatives 
must  actively  participate  in  the  consul- 
tative process. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flowers,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8773)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  417,  nays  8. 
not  voting  9,  as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  421) 
YEAS — 417 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  Hi. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks  , 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUI 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 


Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Oomell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Delluma 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prenzel 


Prey 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  liaa&. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 


Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  CalU. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Martin 

Matbis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 


Brodhead 
Clancy 
Collins,  Tex. 


Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Ntx 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santinl 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Scbneebell 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 

NAYS— 8 

Crane 
Devlne 
McDonald 
NOT  VOTING— 9 


Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  WUllam 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 
■  Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson.  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Miller,  Ohio 
Steiger,  Ariz. 


Conlan  Foley  Hinshaw 

Danielson  Fulton  Jones,  Ala. 

Evins,  Tenn.       Harsha  Traxler 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  and  tabular  material  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titie: 

H.  Con.  Res.  349.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  5522. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday, 
July  22,  I  note  that  on  page  23953  I  am 
recorded  as  not  voting  on  rollcall  No. 
415.  I  was  on  the  floor  and  inserted  my 
card,  but  presumably  it  did  not  record. 
I  would,  therefore,  request  that  the  per- 
manent Record  reflect  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  vote  in  the  affirmative. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that   all   Members   may 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  OIL 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7014 »  to  in- 
crease domestic  energy  supplies  and 
availability;  to  restrain  energy  demand; 
to  prepare  for  energy  emergencies;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE  COMMrrrEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Committee  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
7014,  with  Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pending 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krxtecer)  to  title  III  of 
the  substitute  committee  amendment  and 
the  amendment  offered  bj  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  to  the  Krueger 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  unanimous-consent  request  which  I 
make  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Wright 
amendment,  which  as  I  understand  it 
is  the  pending  business,  end  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  it 
might  be  more  appropriate  if  we  could 
end  the  debate  at  4  o'clock  so  as  to  give 
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the  opportunity  for  Members  on  the  floor 
at  least  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  where 
we  are. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Wright 
amendment  end  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  indicate 
that  I  will  very  shortly,  as  soon  as  the 
Wright  amendment  is  disposed  of,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  limi- 
tation on  time  on  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment so  that  my  colleagues  who  wish  to 
speak  on  that  amendment  will  prepare 
to  do  so  and  be  on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  all  debate 
on  the  Wright  amendment  close  at  4 
o'clock? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentle- 
man elaborate  on  his  second  request? 
When  is  it  the  chairman's  desire  to  end 
debate  on  the  Krueger  amendment, 
which  we  have  been  on  for  2  or  3  days? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend 
to  make  that  request  following  approval 
of  the  pending  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  would  indicate  to  the  gentleman  I 
would  think  that  a  30-minute  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  be  appropri- 
ate under  the  circumstances.  I  have  not 
made  that  request  yet.  I  will  make  it  by 
asking  imanimous  consent  rather  than 
by  a  motion  so  that  we  can  have  a  fair 
imderstanding  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  In  other  words,  the 
committee  is  trying  to  seek  a  vote  on 
the  Krueger  amendment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3rleld,  that  is  right,  and  we  have  to  have 
a  limit  of  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  all  Members  standing  at  the  time 
the  request  was  made  will  be  recognized 
for  approximately  1^  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  looking  at  the  Texas  plan — the 
Wright,  Krueger  plan — and  its  pretty  full 
of  "Ifs." 

If  we  pass  the  Wright  amendment. 

If  we  pass  the  Krueger  amendment. 

If  the  Ways  and  Means  writes  a  new 
energy  tax  law. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  writes  a 
new  energy  tax  law. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  filibuster. 

If  the  House  accepts  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

If  the  President  signs  it  into  law. 

If  the  IRS  regulations  are  promul- 
gated. 

If  the  IRS  establishes  a  new  bureau- 
cratic oflBce  to  administer  the  tax. 

If  the  consumers  pay  lots  more  in  en- 
ergy costs. 

If  the  IRS  audits  the  oil  company 
profits. 


If  the  IRS  takes  some  of  the  oil  com- 
pany excess  profits. 

If  the  Government  redistributes  some 
of  the  taxed  profits. 

Then  the  Krueger  amendment  has 
worked. 

The  only  thing  that  is  right  abou*  the 
Krueger-Texas  plan  is  that  the  consimi- 
ers  pay  more  and  the  oil  companies  get 
more. 

(By  unsinimous  consent,  Mr.  Milford 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Wright.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

(Mr.  MOFFETT). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  Wright  amend- 
ment suid  the  Krueger  amendment  as 
probably  the  most  anticonsumer  policies 
we  have  left  to  vote  on  in  this  or  any 
other  year.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  a  couple 
things  about  the  Wright  amendment.  No. 
1,  it  contains  no  price  cap  for  new  oil.  It 
postpones  any  decision  on  oil  prices  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  is  really  imder 
infiationary-recessionary  pressures. 

No.  2,  it  requires  the  enactment  of  yet 
another  piece  of  energy  legislation  to  re- 
coup windfall  profits.  If  windfall  profits 
legislation  is  not  enacted,  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  oil  companies'  profits. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Krueger 
amendment,  with  or  without  the  Wright 
amendment,  allows  OPEC  to  set  the  price 
of  oil,  not  only  their  oil,  but  our  oil,  and 
within  4  years  the  President's  cap  on  old 
oil  washes  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  re- 
jects both  amendments  and  accepts  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Charles 
Wilson)  . 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Kriteger.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Macttire)  . 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
difficulty  with  the  Krueger  amendment 
is  that  there  is  no  celling  whatsoever  on 
the  price  of  oil  today  or  tomorrow.  The 
difficulty  with  the  Wright  amendment  is 
that  not  only  do  we  have  no  ceiling 
whatsoever  on  the  price  of  oil  today  or 
tomorrow,  but  we  also  have  absolutely 
no  Information  about  what  form  the  so- 
called  windfall  profits  tax  or  plowback 
provisions  would  take.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  one  completely  blank  check, 
with  the  Wright  amendment  we  have 
two  completely  blank  checks.  I  do  not 
think  this  country  can  afford  either  the 
Krueger  amendment  or  the  Wright 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  defeat 
both  amendments  and  adopt  the  com- 
mittee proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Wright  amendment. 
While  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
I  think  there  are  two  clear  reasons  why 
we  should  not  vote  for  the  amendment. 


First  of  all,  there  has  been  agreement 
on  the  administration  side,  and  by  many 
Members  of  Congress,  that  there  should 
be  some  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
financial  return  to  oil  companies.  That 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, and  this  unfortunate  financial 
situation  is  exacerbated  by  the  Wright 
amendment. 

Second,  without  the  provision  in  the 
Krueger  amendment  on  the  90  percent 
windfall  profits  tax,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  going  to  be,  nor  is  there  any  way  we 
can  project  out  what  the  length  of  time 
of  the  decontrol  ought  to  be. 

The  Wright  amendment  has  no  limi- 
tation whatsoever,  and  it,  like  the  Ejrue- 
ger  sunendment,  should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (Thair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger) . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  if  we  adopt  the  Wright 
amendment,  we  will  then  be  worse  off 
than  we  were  with  the  BCrueger  amend- 
ment because  we  have  no  guideline  what- 
soever with  respect  to  tax  provisions 
which  may  be  adopted.  And  the  tax  pro- 
visions critical  to  the  whole  Krueger 
amendment  in  terms  of  preserving  any 
kind  of  equity  to  the  consiuner  and  tax- 
payer. 

The  Krueger  amendment,  however,  in 
itself  is  defective  because  it  allows  the 
price  to  go  up  to  the  world  market  price, 
which  places  an  Intolerable  burden  on 
the  consumer,  and  then  the  windfall 
profits  tax  there  provided  is,  in  effect, 
negated  by  a  100-percent  plowback  pro- 
vision. I  do  hope  that  the  committee  will 
reject  both  the  Wright  amendment  and 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  spoke  against  the  Krueger  amendment 
the  other  day,  I  pointed  out  that  if  we 
passed  the  Krueger  amendment,  we 
would  merely  have  deferred  to  a  later 
time  the  question  of  pricing  and  decon- 
trol of  oil.  We  would,  of  course,  do  much 
worse  with  the  Wright  amendment  be- 
cause under  the  Wright  amendment  we 
do  not  even  state  under  what  circum- 
stance we  will  permit  the  price  of  oil  to 
go  to  OPEC  price. 

The  Krueger  amendment  as  originally 
written  at  least  gave  us  a  policy  choice. 
Whether  or  not  we  defer  and  delegate 
that  policy  choice  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  could  for  in- 
stance put  a  tax  of,  say,  10  percent  of  the 
difference  between  $7.50  and  the  OPEC 
price  with  a  100  percent  rollback,  we  do 
not  know  what  they  will  come  out  with. 
How,  during  the  recess,  can  we  answer 
our  constituents'  questions  as  to  what  we 
did? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Krueger)  . 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Wright  amendment  to  my  original 
amendment  is  intended  for  a  very  simple 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  broaden  some- 
what the  somewhat  prescriptive  lan- 
guage as  it  was  originally  in  my  amend- 
ment,   regarding    taxation    procedures. 
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But  what  some  would  try  to  obfuscate, 
but  what  nonetheless  remains  true,  is  the 
fact  that  whatever  we  do,  If  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  we  will  in  fact  have  a 
windfall  profits  tax  in  place  before  there 
is  any  sort  of  decontrol. 

That  windfall  profit  tax  would  have 
to  be  in  place  for  decontrol  to  proceed. 
This  House,  the  Members  who  sit  here, 
would  have  to  pmss  on  that  tax.  So  that 
by  voting  for  the  Wright  amendment 
and  then  for  the  Krueger  amendment, 
one  is  voting  for  something  that  is  valid. 
One  has  a  chance  to  judge  precisely  how 
to  tax. 

If  there  is  anything  that  this  House 
has  demonstrated  in  the  last  few  days, 
it  is  that  it  does  not  have  the  ability 
to  know  what  the  price  of  one  particular 
commodity  should  be,  and  we  do  not. 
There  has  been  no  agreement  whatever 
on  what  the  price  of  oil  should  be.  Those 
kinds  of  decisions  are  made  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  every  economist  one  can 
consult,  whether  it  is  Otto  Eckstein  or 
Charles  Schultze  or  McAvoy  or  Erickson, 
any  economist  argues  that  a  market- 
place should  set  its  own  price  and  then, 
in  turn,  use  taxation  to  prevent  exces- 
sive profits. 

That  is  precisely  what  is  suggested  by 
these  two  amendments,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Wright  amendment  and 
then  follow  that  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
both  amusing  and  ironic  that  a  couple  of 
days  ago  the  opponents  of  the  Krueger 
amendment  were  attacking  it  bitterly  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  far  too  speciflc, 
and  that  it  was  an  unwarranted  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  write  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Now  we  have  the  Wright  amendment. 
They  say,  "Oh,  it  is  not  specific  enough. 
It  leaves  it  up  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  make  that  determination." 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  do  not  care  whether  the  Members 
adopt  the  Wright  amendment  or  not.  It 
is  simply  a  means  of  simplifying  the 
question  and  leaving  It  to  the  House  to 
determine  exactly  what  kind  of  tax  we 
impose.  Some  Members  do  not  like  the 
tax  in  the  Krueger  amendment.  I  like  the 
Krueger  amendment.  To  those  members 
who  fear  the  effects  on  the  consumers,  I 
would  point  out  that  it  Is  not  going  to  do 
the  consumer  any  good  if  we  let  this 
country  run  out  of  oil;  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  going  to  do  ultimately 
if  we  do  not  adopt  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment or  something  similar  to  It. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  gentleman  who 
went  to  buy  bananas.  He  was  told  they 
were  85  cents  a  bunch.  The  man  said, 
"I  can  get  them  down  the  street  for  60 
cents  a  bimch."  The  merchant  asked, 
"Why  don't  you  go  down  the  street  and 
get  them  for  60  cents  a  bunch?"  The 
man  said,  "The  guy  down  the  street  is 
out  of  bananas."  The  merchant  replied, 
"When  I  am  out  of  bananas,  I  sell  them 
for  40  cents." 

We  are  going  to  intensify  our  vulner- 
ability to  foreign  governments  unless  v,'e 
do  something  to  encourage  the  discovery 
and  production  of  domestic  petroleum. 

That  is  what  the  Krueger  amendment 


does.  The  Members  can  vote  for  or 
against  the  Wright  amendment,  I  do  not 
really  care;  but  in  the  interest  of  tiiis 
country,  in  the  interest  of  self-sufficiency 
in  energy,  I  urge  a  vote  for  the  Krueger 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Wright  amendment  provides  that 
the  Congress  declares  by  concurrent  res- 
olution that  suitable  taxes  have  been 
applied  before  the  decontrol  mechanism 
goes  into  effect. 

The  Krueger  amendment  provides  that 
the  President  will  make  that  finding. 

The  Wright  amendment  provides  for 
the  redistribution  of  tax  receipts  to  sub- 
stantially mitigate  the  effect  of  an  in- 
crease in  energy  costs  on  consumers,  and 
excise  taxes  or  other  taxes  shall  be 
passed  by  the  Congress,  provided  the  tax 
should  provide  incentive  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  domestic  oil.  That,  I  submit, 
is  desirable.  It  is  all  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  wants,  because  Jt  gives 
them  the  option  to  make  a  determina- 
tion about  those  taxes  and,  therefore,  it 
should  be  passed. 

The  CHAIR^L^N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ottinger) 
there  were — ayes  32,  noes  39. 


RECORDED  VOTE 


on 


Mr.    KRUEGER.   Mr.    Chairman, 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  236,  noes  187 
not  voting  11,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  422] 
AYES— 236 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevill 
Boggs 
Boning 
Bowen 
Breaux 
BrlnUey 
Brootu 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BuUer 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 


Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

English 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gradlson 

Oraaaley 


Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUlis 
HoUand 
Holt 
Howe 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jannan 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 


Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

MULs 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosber 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brecklnrtdge 
Brodhead 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PbUllp 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  lU. 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amoun 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drlnan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
FasceU 
Fen  wick 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Foley 


O'Brien 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reee 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roncalio 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 
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Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gilman 

Green 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoeki 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McCloakey 

McDade 

McHugb 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Iilagulre 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Murtba 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 


Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 


O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Ottinger 
Patten,  NJ. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Pike 
Price 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santlnl 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Sharp 
Simon 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  C. 
Wlrth 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 
ZeferetU 
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Conlan 

Pulton 

Horton 

Danielson 

Harsha 

Jones,  Ala. 

Diggs 

Hubert 

Wolff 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hinshaw 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  imanimous-consent  request.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
Krueger  Eimendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  30  minutes. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  this  permit 
additional  amendments  to  be  offered  to 
the  Krueger  amendment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
under  the  rule  that  all  amendments  to 
the  Krueger  amendment  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Record  would  be 
eligible  for  5  minutes'  debate.  All  other 
amendments  would  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  time  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's  re- 
quest is  that  debate  on  the  Krueger 
amendment  and  aU  amendments  there- 
to end  in  30  minutes.  Amendments  could 
be  offered,  and  the  time  for  those  amend- 
ments would  be  allocated  within  the  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  asks  for  60  minutes  I  would 
not  object.  I  would  not  agree  to  the  30 
minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
Krueger   amendment   and   all   amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  35  minutes. 

Mr.  VANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  think  It  is  demean- 
ing for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  on  this  floor  for  some- 
thing like  15  or  25  seconds  or  whatever 
it  looks  like  the  time  will  be.  If  we  can- 
not give  a  Member  more  time  than  that 
to  speak  on  an  amendment  it  does  not 
reflect  well  on  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  we 
have  very  few  Members  standing  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  want  to  speak.  If 
the  gentleman  will  get  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  to  sit  down,  we  will  save 
some  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  tend 
to  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  think  it  is  even  more 
demeaning  for  a  Member  to  stand  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  transferring  his 
time  to  another  Member,  and  I  will 
object. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
B£r.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
at  5  o'clock. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  . 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, which,  in  effect,  writes  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  blank  check  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. It  represents  deregulation  and 
decontrol  on  the  installment  plan.  Given 
the  market  power  of  big  oil,  and  the 
limited  amount  of  competition  in  exist- 
ence in  that  industry,  if  the  Krueger 
amendment  carries,  there  will  be  no  cap 
or  ceiling  on  the  price  of  oil.  The  price 
of  oil  will  be  set  by  the  OPEC  countries 
and  followed  by  the  multinational  oil 
companies. 

Accordingly,  if  the  OPEC  cartel  raises 
•prices  from  $12.50  per  barrel  to  $15 
per  barrel,  American  oil  will  cost  $15 
per  barrel,  even  though  some  60  per- 
cent of  the  old  oil  in  this  country  is  now 
selling  for  a  maximum  price  of  $5.25  per 
barrel. 

There  can  be  little  justification  for 
such  increases  in  price.  Not  only  does 
that  price  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  production,  but  the  evidence 
clearly  demonstrates  that  there  is  no 
relationship  between  price  increases  and 
increases  in  the  supply  of  oil.  In  fact, 
the  PEA  has  testified  that  there  is  no 
additional  incentive  over  $7.50  per  bar- 
rel, since  that  price  affords  the  oil  in- 
dustry all  the  profit  that  is  necessary  to 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  exploration  and 
development. 

One  can  imagine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  profits  in  the  oil  industry  when  one 
considers  that,  imder  the  Krueger 
amendment,  the  price  of  oil  will  have 
quadrupled  in  just  2  years.  If  the 
Krueger  amendment  carries,  it  will  mean 
a  decisive  victory  for  big  oil  and  a  major 
defeat  for  American  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  voting  against 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

KETdTOM)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Krueger  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 

MOORE). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  solu- 
tion to  the  energy  problem  is  going  to 
have  to  have  two  parts,  conservation  and 
production.  We  must  conserve  by  ending 
wasteful  use  and  increase  production  of 


existing  and  new  forms  of  energy.  This 
bill  as  written  now  does  nothing  to  in- 
crease production.  Indeed,  It  discourages 
It. 

The  Krueger  amendment  at  least 
brings  about  an  encouragement  of  pro- 
duction of  old  oil  and  new  oil.  Production 
is  going  down  every  year.  The  statistics 
I  have  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
indicate  we  were  producing  9.4  million 
barrels  per  day  in  1972.  This  production 
goes  down  continuously  at  the  rate  of  2 
to  3  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  to  8.38  million  barrels  per  day  In 
1975. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  favor  of  the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    (Mr. 

MOORE)  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  domestic 
oil  production  is  clearly  going  down  every 
day.  If  something  is  not  done.  It  will  con- 
tinue thereby  creating  long  gas  lines  and 
shortages  all  over  the  country  as  well  as 
higher  prices. 

Statistics  from  the  Louisiana  Conser- 
vation Department  show  that  in  June 
1974  we  had  288  drilling  permits  issued. 
In  June  1975  it  was  down  to  238. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore)  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  This  was  a  decline  of  50, 
almost  twice  the  normal  decline  in  drill- 
ing permits  and  was  in  part  due  to  the 
emasculation  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance by  this  Congress.  Thus,  production 
has  been  going  down,  but  much  faster 
since  Congress  action  on  the  depletion 
allowance. 

In  addition,  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact Commission  reports  that  in  1974, 
through  March  of  1975,  we  had  an  aver- 
age of  1,801  drilling  rigs  working  every 
month  drilling  oil  wells. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  At  the  end  of  July  1975, 
they  report  we  were  averaging  only  1,682 
drilling  rigs,  or  119  less  rigs  working 
than  in  1974.  These  driUIng  rig  statistics 
also  prove  the  fact  that  there  is  less 
drilling  going  on  and  therefore,  less  pro- 
duction, than  before  which  reduction  has 
been  increased  by  reduction  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance. 

In  addition,  old  oil  production  has  de- 
creased. In  Louisiana,  the  abandonment 
of  old  oil  wells  has  markedly  Increased. 
It  has  Increased  by  67  more  wells  being 
abandoned  In  April  this  year  than  April 
1974,  and  21  more  wells  in  May  1975  than 
May  1974.  The  regulated  price  of  old  oil 
is  no  longer  profitable  when  considering 
the  increased  cost  of  secondary  recovery 
procedures  from  old  wells.  Therefore,  a 
regulated  price  of  old  oil  is  causing  a 
reduction  in  production  of  old  oil. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  yesterday's  debate  on  another 
amendment  to  the  Krueger  amendment, 
I  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  un- 
less this  amendment  is  adopted,  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  the  energy  legislative 
area  have  predicted  a  Presidential  veto. 
What  this  amendment  does  to  someone 
who  represents  a  consumer  district,  such 
as  mine,  where  their  household  has  2'/^ 
automobiles,  is  that  it  will  guarantee 
they  will  have  a  product  in  the  future. 
In  the  future  that  product  might  cost 
them  1.2  cents  per  gallon  more  under 
the  Krueger  amendment,  that  over  the 
long  period  floats  the  price  of  old  oil, 
but  it  will  guarantee  to  the  consumer 
more  oil  in  America. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  device  or 
any  other  critic  of  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment that  has  proposed  an  alternative 
to  guarantee  that  energy  to  the  con- 
sumers of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Wirth)  . 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  my- 
self in  the  strange  position  of  being  be- 
tween two  very  polarized  positions. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  Krueger 
amendment  as  I  think  that  gives  away 
much  too  much.  If  the  opportunity  arises, 
I  am  also  going  to  vote  against  the  Eck- 
hardt  amendment  as  I  feel  that  is  an  un- 
realistically  low  price.  I  still  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  find  a  ground  in  between 
that  we  can  all  agree  upon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts) . 

Mr.  CHARLES  V^TiLSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  members  of  the  committee.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  yesterday 
there  was  distributed  on  the  floor  a  docu- 
ment which  purported  to  represent  find- 
ings of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  indicated  that  the  price  of  finding 
oil  was  $5.49  per  barrel.  The  people  who 
disseminated  this  information  failed  to 
point  out  that  these  are  1972  figures. 

In  the  industry,  there  has  been  infla- 
tion of  100  percent,  which  would  mean 
that  the  price  of  finding  oil  in  the  United 
States  is  $11  per  barrel,  and  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  we  can  find  it  for  $7.50. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Charles  Wilson)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  C;harLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  for 
the  amendment  which  he  has  offered, 
and  which  I  support.  He  has  sought  to 
focus  and  forge  a  compromise  to  bal- 
ance the  divided  interests  of  consumers. 

Consumers  expect  to  pay  no  more  than 
a  fair  price.  But  they  insist  on  an  ade- 


quate supply.  During  the  height  of  the 
oil  embargo,  in  early  1974,  I  personally 
walked  along  the  long  lines  of  gas- 
starved  motorists  to  talk  with  them  and 
hear  their  complaints.  They  were  indeed 
upset  at  the  price  rise,  but  they  were 
downright  angry  about  the  shortage. 
There  is  no  proposal  conceivable  that 
would  spare  all  pain  to  consumers;  but 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  move  to  in- 
sure that  our  country  does  not  run  out. 

Mr.  Krueger  has  also  forged  a  com- 
promise between  the  position  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  majority  of  22  and  its 
minority  of  21.  Without  the  Krueger 
amendment  we  are  just  spinning  wheels. 
Initially  the  President  called  for  sudden 
deregulation.  The  subcommittee  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  thought  better  of  that  and 
drafted  a  more  gradual  deregulation 
schedule.  The  full  Commerce  Committee 
then  went  amok  with  a  punitive  bill  to 
tighten  regulation  with  a  price  rollback. 

What  the  Krueger  amendment  does  is 
move  us  back  to  the  solid  middle  ground 
of  gradual  deregulation. 

He  should  also  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  to  resolve  the  impasse  of  acting  on 
a  windfall  profits  tax.  His  solo  effort  to 
draft  the  terms  of  such  a  tax  could  not 
be  accepted  as  written  and  the  House  has 
been  wise  to  refer  that  unencumbered 
to  the  tax-writing  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Earlier  that  committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  refused  to  draft  a  windfall  profits 
tax,  rejecting  the  idea  by  a  straight 
party-line  vote.  Some  on  the  majority 
objected  to  drafting  a  tax  on  profits 
until  we  first  had  a  deregulation  scheme 
before  us.  Others  openly  opposed  con- 
sideration of  such  a  tax  in  order  to  finesse 
efforts  to  bring  deregulation  before  the 
House.  What  they  sought  was  an  im- 
passe by  prohibiting  both  the  chicken 
and  the  egg  from  coming  first. 

By  accepting  the  Wright  amendment 
we  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where 
deregulation  can  be  voted  on.  If  the 
Krueger  amendment  is  now  adopted  we 
will  shed  the  albatross  laid  upon  us  by 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  Colorado  in  the  last  5  years,  the 
average  cost  for  drilling  has  gone  up  250 
percent  in  the  Vessels  field.  In  the  BMEX 
field  it  has  gone  up  190.68  percent.  In  the 
Jones  field  in  west  central  Texas,  It  has 
gone  up  221.32. 

In  1972.  the  price  of  drilling  for  oil  in 
the  United  States  and  bringing  in  a  bar- 
rel was  S5.49.  If  inflation  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry was  the  same  as  inflation  in  all 
other  industries  in  the  United  States, 
the  price  today  would  be  $7.31,  and  no- 
body is  fool  enough  to  risk  his  capital  and 
investment,  his  effort,  time,  and  blood  on 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen  ) . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 


Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
no  thinking  investor  is  going  to  invest  his 
money  at  $7.31  for  a  return  of  $7.50  ex- 
cept that  those  are  not  the  correct  figures 
because  iiiflaiion  in  the  oil  industiy  has  / 
been  ICO  percent  over  the  past  3  y^ara/ 
putting  the  price  of  oil  at  $11  per  barrel. 

I  support  the  Krueger  amendment/The 
Eckhardt  position  Is  sheer  folly  and  will 
increase  our  dependence  upon  Arab  oil 
and  the  sheiks. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
only  piece  of  legislation  we  have  had 
that  will  actually  put  some  oil  in  our  oil 
supply  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

MOORHEAD) . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Krueger  amendment.  I  believe  that  this 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  supplying  the 
incentives  that  we  need  to  give  us  more 
oil  In  this  country.  I  think  it  also  will 
assist  us  in  working  out  an  overall  energy 
program  that  will  guarantee  jobs  for  our 
people  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  This  simply  means  the 
price  of  old  oil  has  got  to  be  dergulated 
and  allowed  to  increase  in  order  to  in- 
crease production. 

When  considering  new  oil.  it  is  equally 
clear  that  regulation  or  a  ceiling  on  the 
cost  of  new  oil  or  a  price  rollback  on  it 
will  only  further  decrease  the  production 
of  new  oil.  The  cost  of  production  of  new 
oil  has  increased  dramatically.  In  Loui- 
siana, in  January  1974  it  cost  $36.01  per 
foot  to  drill  a  well.  In  1  year — January 
1975 — that  increased  to  $41.33  per  foot 
or  over  20  percent.  The  average  cost  of 
a  well  in  the  United  States  went  up  In 
that  year  from  $78,000  to  $103,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher) . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted 
for  the  Wright  amendment  because  I 
thought  it  perfected  and  improved  the 
Krueger  amendmsnt  and  I  would  pre- 
fer Krueger  with  Wright  than  without. 
But  I  oppose  the  Krueger  amendment 
for  several  reasons.  It  contains  no  cap. 
It  begins  deregulation  too  soon,  while  the 
economy  is  still  depressed,  and  it  may  re- 
sult in  too  generous  a  plowback. 

The  committee  bill — the  so-called 
Eckhardt  proposal  on  oil  prices — has 
serious  deficiencies  also.  It  lacks  ade- 
quate price  incentive  for  new  oil  devel- 
opment. It  would  result  In  a  clumsy, 
four-tier  oil  price  system  In  this  coun- 
try. It  would  invite  numerous  adminis- 
trative difiBculties  and  opportunities  for 
evasion  of  regulations.  And  it  would 
never  survive  a  Presidential  veto  which 
would  be  virtually  certain. 

I  think  the  constructive  compromise 
Is  yet  to  come,  one  that  brings  together 
all  parties — Democrats,  Republicans,  the 
administration — in  sufiBcient  numbers  to 
create  a  policy  and  pass  a  law.  Such  a 
constructive  compromise  would  include: 
First,  delayed,  slow  deregulation  by  phas- 
ing out  price-controlled  old  oil;  second, 
a  definite  cap  on  oil  prices,  if  possible 
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somewhat  below  the  OPEC-dlctated 
world  price;  third,  a  wlndfaU  profits  tax 
with  limited  plowback  provisions  and  re- 
bates to  consumers;  and  fomth,  periodic 
review  by  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
^zes  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Ress). 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  Krueger  amendment. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger) 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  me  this 
tune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
several  things.  On  the  one  hand,  it  uses 
the  tax  structure  to  protect  the  consumer 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  the  only  amend- 
ment and  the  only  way  we  have  before  us 
genuinely  to  increase  production 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krtjeger)  . 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  think  the  current 
pricing  provisions  now  In  the  bill  do 
nothing  to  enhance  production.  What  we 
must  do,  if  we  wish  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  Imports,  is  to  up  our  producUon 
That  IS  what  this  amendment  does  It 
gives  us  a  chance  to  tome  back  and  con- 
sider appropriate  tax  legislation,  and  it 
also  indicates  that  tiiere  will  be  no  de- 
control until  there  Is  an  appropriate  tax 
to  place.  That  Is  a  protection  for  the 
House  and  that  is  a  protection  for  the 
consumer.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  want,  because  if  they  want  any- 
thing, they  wish  us  to  get  on  with  a 
genutoe  positive  plan 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 

PlCKUS). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
obvious  that  we  are  going  to  take  off 
control  of  oil  and  gas  at  some  time.  The 
question  Is  when.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  it  Is  to  have  gradual  decontrol 
over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment does  that.  Nearly  5  years.  The 
Krueger  amendment  Is  a  compromise 
biU  around  which  we  can  find  a  final 
action.  If  the  committee  version  stays  to 
It  IS  a  thing  certato  It  will  be  vetoed     ' 

It  makes  good  sense  that  we  move  this 
bUJ  forward  at  this  potot.  We  have  some- 
thing to  work  with,  and  I  think  the 
American  people  expect  positive  action 

Mr  Chairman.  I  support  the  Krueger 
amendment  strongly 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
vantk)  . 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  Krueger  amendment.  In  many  re- 
spects it  Is  worse  than  the  totolerable 
proposal  of  President  Ford.  It  endeavors 
U)  make  the  Congress  a  partner  to  a 
dreadful  decision  which  will  affect  the 
Amencan  people  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
.n  ^^*^*.5'  ^*"*<^  **«^es  to  decontrol 
3U  and  deprive  the  Congress  of  an  op- 

^JJf^*^*'^'^^^*^^^  *  suitable  program, 
let  him  take  such  action  and  defend 
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to  and  the  oll-toduced  Inflation  which 
will  occur. 

Congress  Is  in  a  difficult  dilemma  be- 
cause it  lacks  the  capacity  to  adequately 
determine  the  facts.  Congress  has  no 
real  access  to  the  truth  of  oil  and  gas 
production  or  the  extent  of  known  or 
potential  reserves.  This  toformaUon  is 
the  most  highly  guarded  secret  in 
America.  We  do  not  reaUy  know  how 
much  oil  and  gas  is  in  the  ground  wait- 
ing to  come  out— when  the  price  is  right 
Hie  great  big  Government  of  Americar— 
which  many  would  like  to  miniaturize— 
begs  the  oil  and  Information  from  an 
todustry-managed  reporttog  facUlty 
There  are  no  penalties  for  false  informa- 
tion, the  suppression  of  truth  or  the 
underreporttog  which  would  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  Industry,  which  can 
multiply  profits  by  keeping  ofi  and  gas 
in  the  ground  for  higher  prices  to  the 
years  ahead. 

In  this  vacuum  of  information,  the 
P^i,  Industry  holds  all  of  the  cards.  A 
legislator  has  no  means  to  develop  to- 
formatlon  for  public  decisions  or  to  test 
the  mdustry-supplied  reports.  Nor  can 
he  determine  which  oil  and  gas  wells 
are  really  dry— or  which  are  simply 
sealed  off  for  more  favorable  market 
conditions.  One  fact  we  do  know— the 
longer  the  aheady  discovered  oil  and 
gas  IS  kept  off  the  market,  the  higher 
Its  price  and  the  greater  the  profit  that 
can  be  made  from  it. 

However,  the  oil  todustry  has  con- 
vinced President  Ford  that  the  decontrol 
of  natural  gas  and  "old"  oil  will  produce 
greater  supplies  of  both.  The  recent 
crushing  escalation  in  the  price  of  oil  we 
purchase  from  abroad  did  not  tocrease 
world  oU  supplies.  It  simply  resulted  to  a 
shocking  fiow  of  capital  from  this  Na- 
tlon.  Imported  oU  cost  Americans  $7  bil- 
lion to  1973,  $25  billion  in  1974,  and  an 
estimated  $20  billion  this  year.  It  prom- 
ises to  cost  $50  billion  by  1980. 

*w^®i^°™^^*^*^  °"  ^^  ^^  producer  says 
that  of  course  he  can  do  nothtog  about 
the  multipUcatlon  in  the  world  price  But 
he  certainly  enjoys  it.  Every  time  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries stirs  for  a  boost  to  its  oil  bounty 
there  is  jubilaUon  in  Houston,  since  more 
and  more  domestic  oil  produced  from 
new  wells  can  be  sold  at  the  exciting 
new  world  prices. 

The  President  and  the  oil  todustry  want 
decontrol  of  oU  and  gas  prices  so  they 
can  ascend  to  the  world  price  levels 
where  the  sky  is  the  limit.  At  present 
about  40  percent  of  the  "old"  or  already 
discovered  oil  is  not  sold  at  a  "controUed" 
price  of  about  $5.25  per  barrel.  Our  pres- 
ent oil  and  gasoltoe  prices  represent  a 
mix  between  old  oU  at  controlled  prices 
and  imported  oil  or  "new"  oil  at  the 
world  price. 

Congress— to  its  wisdom  or  folly  de- 
pending on  whether  you  are  a  consumer 
or  a  producer— froze  the  price  of  old  oil 
during  the  embargo  crisis  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  from  the  manipula- 
tion of  oU  prices  developed  by  the  OPEC 
cartel  which  would  otherwise  have  af- 
fected all  oil  used  to  America  at  an  added 

?i^u.».*^°^"™^'"  ^^^  estimated  between 
$55  billion  and  $85  blllloh 
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Another  reason  for  restricting  the  price 
of  "old  oil"  was  that  it  was  found  and 
developed  with  heavy  tax  tocentives  and 
subsidies  provided  by  the  American  tax- 
payers. This  oil  discovery  and  develop- 
ment occurred  in  considerable  part  from 
capital  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
taxed  by  the  Federal  tax  coUector. 

The  issue  of  decontrol  is  before  Con- 
gress and  now  is  being  fully  debated 
However,  should  Congress  act  without 
officially  confirming  through  Govern- 
ment sources  the  extent  of  the  oil  and 
gas,  or  should  it  gradually  "phasein"  de- 
control to  cushion  the  inflationary  im- 
pact as  the  Nation  recovers  hopefully 
from  a  recession  which  was  substantially 
the  result  of  price  escalation  in  oil? 

In  his  support  for  immediate  decon- 
trol, I  fear  that  President  Ford  is  the 
victim  of  bad  advice  from  advisers  whose 
oil  orientation  is  deeper  than  their  pub- 
lic responsibility.  It  is  mcredible  to  sup- 
pose that  there  can  be  or  should  be  a 
free  market  in  a  scarce  commodity  con- 
trolled by  so  few.  A  free  market  in  oil  is 
an  invitation  to  the  oilmen  of  the  world 
and  the  oilmen  of  America  to  rip  off  con- 
sumers without  review,  without  audit 
without  reason.  A  complete  relaxation 
from  review  and  control  would  invite 
economic  disaster. 

The  fact  is  that  the  price  of  oil  was 
controlled  for  a  long  time.  For  14  years 
between  1959  and  1973.  the  American  oU 
todustry  limited  the  Importation  of  for- 
eign oil— which  was  available  in  un- 
limited supplies  for  as  little  as  16  cents 
per  barrel— in  order  to  sell  American 
domestic  oil  at  $1.65  per  barrel.  The  oil 
todustry  prevailed  on  President  Eisen- 
hower to  limit  imports  to  protect  the 
markets  of  the  domestic  oil  Industry  from 
the  crushing  impact  of  16-cent  oil  from 
abroad.     American     consumers     were 
"ripped  off"  to  the  tune  of  $77  billion 
for  the  difference  to  price.  I  do  not  re- 
member prominent  oilmen  in  those  days 
urging  America  to  use  all  of  the  cheap 
16-cent-per-barrel  oil  It  could  get  from 
abroad   and   leave   American   domestic 
supplies  to  the  ground  for  future  needs. 
Who  to  the  oil  todustry  was  thinkmg 
about  us  to  those  days,  to  which  It  was 
national  policy  to  use  up  American  do- 
mestic supphes  as  fast  as  possible? 

In  1959  I  called  President  Elsenhow- 
er's oil  Import  quota  regulation  Price 
Control  Order  No.  1.  For  13  years  the 
price  of  oil  was  "rigged"  for  the  beneflt 
of  the  American  oil  producer— and  his 
profits. 

If  It  was  "right"  to  limit  Imports  and 
rig  oil  prices  for  the  American  oil  pro- 
ducers for  13  years,  is  it  "wrong"  to 
extend  price  control  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  American  consumer  for  at  least  a 
few  more  years? 

We  ImAmerica,  who  are  now  moving 
toto  ourBicentennial  year,  rejoice  to  our 
freedom  and  our  capacity  to  preserve 
it.  Most  of  us  are  descendants  of  either 
serfdom  or  slavery.  However,  the  power 
oj  oil  In  our  world  threatens  the  free- 
dom of  every  American.  If  a  few  people 
can  drato  us  of  our  earnings  and  our 
savings  to  buy  the  gasoltoe  and  oil  we 
think  we  must  use  we  will  be  moving  into 
a  new  ktod  of  serfdom  and  slavery. 
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These  circumstances  demand  that  re- 
sponsible people  to  Government  use  care 
and  caution  to  removtog  Government 
from  the  arena  of  oil  policy.  The  sur- 
vival and  economic  well-being  of  our 
people  is  at  stake.  At  this  time  I  am  im- 
willing.  unprepared,  and  unconvinced 
that  the  well-being  of  our  people  will  be 
secure  in  a  marketplace  of  scarcity,  car- 
tel, and  sheer  greed. 

I  am,  therefore,  unwilling  to  decontrol 
oil  and  submit  to  the  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  oil  industry.  While  there 
are  occasions  in  which  the  public  has 
suffered  because  of  indiscretions  on  the 
part  of  Government  and  those  who  serve 
it,  there  is  practically  no  basis  to  history 
to  support  public  confldence  to  the  oil 
todustry.  For  some  It  may  be  a  difficult 
choice.  But  from  my  vantage  point  I 
would  prefer  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment maintain  a  close  surveillance  and 
continue  controls  over  an  industry  that 
has  the  capacity  to  bring  the  Nation  and 
all  of  its  people  to  their  knees  and  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  permanent  genuflec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  . 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WiRTH) ,  I  oppose  the  Eckhardt  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  that  Is,  the  present 
provisions  of  H.R.  7014,  because  they 
provide  no  incentive  for  high-cost  pro- 
duction. In  so  failing,  it  will  only  serve 
to  make  the  United  States  depend  more 
upon  the  Arabs. 

Similarly,  since  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment has  no  price  ceiling  and  since  the 
windfall  profits  tax  has  virtually  been 
removed  by  the  Wright  amendment,  I 
cannot  possibly  support  that  large  give- 
away and  that  bad  deal  for  the  con- 
sumer. I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Krueger 
amendment,  and  I  also  hope  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  get  rid  of  the  totally  un- 
realistic Eckhardt  provisions  currently 
in  the  bill  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  heard  the  discussion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson) 
about  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  drill- 
ing. Yet  I  know  that  from  1972  to  1974 
the  price  of  oil  more  than  doubled. 

I  know  that  under  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, if  it  Is  implemented,  the  doubling 
will  double  agato.  And  when  I  am  told 
that  it  costs  more  money  than  that,  that 
it  costs  more  money  than  the  first  dou- 
bling to  produce  the  oil.  I  remember  the 
statement  of  old  Sam  Houston  when  he 
started  to  eat  too  hot  a  porridge. 

He  spewed  it  out,  and  he  said — and  1 
quote  him — "Some  damn  fool  would  have 
swallowed  that  stuff." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Moffett)  . 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  opposition  to  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  sat  to  the  committees  of  this 
Congress  for  a  number  of  months  wait- 
tog  for  the  evidence  to  come  to  to  sup- 
port the  contentions  that  so  many  Mem- 
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bers  are  making  and  have  made  that  we 
will  see  increased  production  from  the 
Krueger  amendment  or  from  decontrol, 
and  yet  we  have  not  seen  the  evidence. 
But  we  have  seen  the  evidence  and  we 
have  found  evidence  that  it  will  cost  $50 
or  $60  or  $100  a  barrel  for  the  produc- 
tion of  added  oil. 

That  Is  what  this  Chamber  is  about 
to  do,  and  I  urge  that  we  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  evidence  and  see  what  kind 
of  tocreased  production  we  are  going  to 
get  from  the  Krueger  amendment  or 
from  the  President's  plan  before  we 
adopt  the  amendment,  and  that  we  look 
at  the  evidence  to  see  what  kind  of  con- 
servation we  are  gotog  to  get. 

The  evidence  shows  that  what  to- 
creased  production  or  conservation  might 
be  obtained  from  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment would  cost  so  much  that  we  would 
be  most  unwise  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Eraser) . 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FRASER    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MR.   KRtJEGER 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fraseb  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Krdecer:  Strike 
out  subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  added  by  the 
Krueger  amendment  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

(b)  Unless  a  lower  ceiling  is  provided  un- 
der subsection  (c),  no  producer  may  charge 
a  price  for  the  first  sale  of  domestic  crude 
oil   which   exceeds  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  $11.50  plus  the  2  percent  adjustment 
factor,  or 

(2)  the  world  market  price  for  crude  oil,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"2  percent  adjustment  factor  means,  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  crude  oil  in  a  calendar 
month,  an  amount  equal  to  two  percent  of 
tho  product  of  (1)  number  of  full  calendar 
months  which  have  elapsed  after  July  31, 
1975  and  before  such  calendar  month  of 
sale  times  (11)  the  excess  of  the  world  market 
price  for  crude  oil  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator)  over  $11.50. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
we  put  a  cap  on  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, we  can  be  sure  that  when  the 
OPEC  nations  next  fall  raise  the  price 
of  oil  by  $3  or  $4.  the  American  con- 
sumer is  going  to  be  faced  with  an  iden- 
tical price  increase. 

This  amendment  puts  a  cap  of  $11.50 
on  this,  which  permits  the  adjustment 
factor  to  move  toward  the  world  market 
price  but  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  2  per- 
cent a  month  over  the  gap,  which  is  the 
difference  between  the  $11.50  and  the 
world  market  price. 

For  example,  if  this  fall  the  price  goes 
up  by  $3,  it  would  take  roughly  4  years 
to  move  from  $11.50  to  the  new  world 
market  price.  With  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  I  could  support  the  Krueger 
amendment,  and  without  It,  I  am  forced 
to  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  consider  this,  because  I  believe  It  Is 
the  ktod  of  compromise  that  would  sat- 
isfy most  of  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner). 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  my  colleagues  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mtonesota  (Mr.  Eraser) 
^i^^i^^  ^^^  ^^  put  a  cap  on  oU, 
OPEC  is  going  to  raise  their  prices.  We 
do  not  have  any  control  over  what  OPEC 
does,  regaixlless  of  what  we  do  here.  That 
is  the  thing  we  have  to  face  up  to. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Maguire)  says  that  the  problem  with  the 
Krueger  amendment  is  that  there  is  no 
cap.  The  problem  is  that  this  House  has 
to  decide  whether  we  want  to  try  to  fol- 
low a  free-market  economy  and  let  sup- 
ply and  demand  decide  the  price  of  oil  to 
the  extent  thr4;  we  can  find  oil  rather 
than  to  have  no  oU  at  any  price.  That 
Is  what  we  are  facing. 

Some  Members  say  that  we  are  going 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  product  to  the 
consumer,  and  that  utility  prices  are 
going  to  p  up.  Most  of  these  utilities  are 
fired  with  coal,  and  more  of  them  are 
going  to  be.  It  Is  not  a  problem  of  oil  and 
gas  fuel.  Fewer  and  fewer  utilities  are 
going  to  be  fired  with  oil  and  gas  There- 
fore, blame  coal,  but  if  we  put  a  ceiling 
on  coal,  that  Is  wrong  too. 

Vote  for  the  Krueger  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  as  he  talked  about 
porridge.  ouuui, 

I  want  to  tell  him  about  the  three  bears 
and  their  porridge. 

ITie  httle  bear  came  in  and  said 
Someone  has  eaten  up  all  my  porridge  " 
The  papa  bear  came  in  and  said.  "Some- 
one has  eaten  up  all  my  porridge  " 

Mama  bear  says,  '•Bitch,  bitch,  bitch. 
I  have  not  even  served  the  porridge  " 

AH  ttiese  objections  on  the  floor  sound 

K/.r^\^.*.^J^^^^**  ^^°^^  0"-  We  can  bitch, 
bitch,  bitch,  but  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
Krueger  amendment,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
nient  which  would  phase  in  decontrol  of 
oil  over  a  4-year  period.  However,  I  shall 
not  offer  the  amendment  because  I  thtok 
the  issue  has  been  adequately  joined  dur- 
ing this  debate  and  because  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  President  wiU  send  a 
new  decontrol  plan  to  Congress  later  this 
week  which  will  closely  resemble  the 
amendment  I  would  have  offered 

There  is  very  litUe  disagreement  on 
what  we  must  do  to  order  to  fashion  a 
responsible  national  energy  program 
First,  we  must  have  a  strong  conserva- 
tion program  to  cut  out  the  enormous 
waste  of  energy.  Second,  we  must  pay  the 
price  to  develop  alternative  sources  of 
energy  to  meet  the  needs  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  Third,  In  order 
to  solve  our  short-range  problem,  we 
must  tocrease  the  domestic  supply  of  tra- 
ditional fossil  fuels;  namely,  oil,  natural 
gas,  and  coal. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  in  section 
3  of  this  bill,  and  specifically  the 
Krueger  and  Eckhardt  amendments,  Is 
the  question  of  how  do  we  Increase  our 
domestic  supply  of  energy.  The  Krueger 
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and  Eckhardt  plans  represent  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  concepts  and  it  is  be- 
tween these  concepts  that  we  must  choose 
in  order  to  determine  what  the  policy 
of  Congress  will  be. 

The  Eckhardt  proposal  is  very  simply  a 
continuation  of  price  controls.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  a  national  policy  of  fail- 
ure, because  price  controls  have  not 
worked  on  any  commodity  or  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  Even  the 
Congress  recogiiized  the  utter  failure  of 
price  controls  and  repealed  such  controls 
on  every  commodity  and  every  other  in- 
dustry last  year,  every  industry  that  is, 
except  oil  and  gas. 

I  strongly  oppose  a  policy  of  further 
price  controls.  If  the  proponents  of  the 
Eckhardt  plan  were  serious  and  truly  be- 
lieved that  price  controls  would  solve  our 
problems  and  would  better  help  the  con- 
sumer, then  they  would  have  included 
price  controls  of  $7.50  on  imported  oil. 
Imported  oil  is  not  controlled,  because 
it  simply  cannot  be  done  effectively.  That 
is  no  way  to  break  the  cartel.  The  way  to 
break  the  cartel  is  to  sufficiently  increase 
the  supply  of  domestic  crude  oil  in  the 
United  States  so  that  the  OPEC  market 
will  be  diminished. 

The  only  way  to  increase  domestic  sup- 
ply, in  my  judgment.  Is  to  let  the  market- 
place determine  the  price.  In  order  to 
protect  the  consumer  we  must  phase  in 
this  decontrol  of  old  oil.  But  we  must 
firmly  establish  the  policy  in  this  Con- 
gress that  we  do  not  approve  of  price 
controls  and  that  we  do  plan  to  have  a 
one-price,  free-market  system. 

We  can  reach  that  free-market  econ- 
omy using  the  mechanism  of  the  Krueger 
amendment,  and  I  strongly  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Broyhiu,). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Krueger  amendment. 
It  is  the  only  legislative  proposal  before 
us  that  can  offer  any  hope  for  increased 
production  of  petroleum  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Continued  con- 
trols will  not  increase  production.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  How  can  there  be  any 
hope  of  increased  production  if  the 
shackles  of  regulation  are  not  removed? 
All  of  this  talk  of  increased  cost  of  gaso- 
line is  scare  talk.  The  Krueger  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  gradual  decontrol, 
not  sudden  decontrol.  I  could  not  sup- 
port sudden  decontrol.  The  time  frame 
of  4'/i  years  for  decontrol  could  not  re- 
sult in  severe  impact  on  the  economy. 
In  fact,  continued  control  will  result  only 
In  shortages  of  gasoline  and  all  the  in- 
conveniences and  increased  costs  that 
accompany  shortages.  Furthermore,  the 
decontrol  action  could  not  start  until 
the  enactment  of  windfall  profits  tax 
legislation  by  this  Congress.  That  is  spe- 
cifically spelled  out  in  the  amendment, 
flo  decontrol  plan  can  take  place  untU 
I  windfall  profits  tax  plan  is  passed  and 
n  place  to  protect  consumers  from  un- 
lue  price  increases  which  result  in  wlnd- 
'all  profits  and  to  provide  adequate  in- 
centives to  plow  back  profits  into  new 
iroduction  of  gas  and  oil.  That,  It  seems 
»  me,  is  very  much  in  the  public  Interest, 
»  take  action  to  increase  production  of 
)il  in  this  country,  not  In  the  Persian 


Gulf  or  South  America.  We  are  now  de- 
pendent for  40  percent  of  the  domestic 
consumption  of  oil  on  foreign  countries. 
Only  60  percent  of  our  needs  are  sup- 
plied here  in  this  country.  We  cannot 
continue  that  kind  of  dependency.  To  do 
so  means  billions  of  American  dollars 
flowing  out  of  America  and  into  foreign 
hands.  Far  better  that  we  devise  a  plan, 
such  as  found  in  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, that  will  result  in  more  domestic 
production. 

1  also  favor  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of 
domestic  oil  such  as  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
ceiling  must  be  adequate,  and  should 
provide  for  some  flexibility  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  FEA  to  adjust  it  within 
limitations  such  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Fraser  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  politically 
attractive  to  vote  for  continued  controls. 
But  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  vote 
for  controls  when  I  know  the  result  will 
be  continued  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  energy  and  will  result  in 
shortages  of  gasoline  at  the  pimip. 

I  am  convinced  that  increased  produc- 
tion is  the  only  way,  over  the  long  pull, 
to  increase  supplies  of  oil  and  thus  help 
the  consumer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore)  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
production,  according  to  Robert  R. 
Nathan  &  Associates,  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
July  10,  1975,  a  liberal  economist,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  average  production 
cost  of  oil  in  this  country  in  1974  was 
$12.84  per  barrel,  up  from  $8.70  per  bar- 
rel in  1973.  Therefore,  these  statistics 
have  shown  that  as  production  costs  have 
increased,  so  must  the  crude  oil  price  or 
a  decrease  in  production  results. 

Therefore,  the  depletion  allowance  re- 
duction, old  oil  regulation,  and  regulated 
or  rollback  pricing  of  new  oil  has  and 
will  only  reduce  production  of  oil  result- 
ing in  shortages,  high  prices,  gas  lines, 
and  rationing. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  increase  pro- 
duction, and  that  is  to  decontrol  and 
deregulate  it  until  it  finds  its  natural 
price.  Hopefully  this  free  market  price 
will  increase  production,  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply,  and  eventually  stabilize 
and  reduce  prices.  We  have  the  choice 
of  paying  the  market  price  to  domestic 
producers  or  to  the  OPEC  countries 
which  would  only  cause  a  greater  de- 
pendence on  them  for  oil  and  continue 
our  dollar  drain  overseas.  A  reduction  in 
production  affects  adversely  $52  million 
income  to  Louisiana's  government,  over 
100,000  Louisiana  jobs  in  the  oil  industry, 
and  consumers,  farmers,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen all  over  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Burke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Krueger  amendment. 

I  think  there  is  a  lesson  that  we  can 
learn  here  today.  There  is  a  limit  to  hu- 
man endurance,  and  that  limit  has  been 
about  reached  by  the  American  public. 
If  the  oil  companies  continue  to  gouge 
the  American  public,  I  can  safely  predict 


that  within  5  years  the  oil  companies  in 
this  country  will  be  nationalized. 

Go  ahead,  vote  for  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, have  your  victory,  but  the  victory 
will  eventually  end  up  being  a  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic 
and  fimdamental  problem  facing  the 
country  is  that  of  our  increasing  vulnera- 
bility to  the  whims  of  foreign  govern- 
ments because  of  our  increasing  short- 
age of  domestic  petroleum.  The  only  way 
to  relieve  that  shortage  in  the  near  term 
is  to  increase  domestic  oil  exploration. 
The  Krueger  amendment  does  this.  The 
committee  bill  without  the  Krueger 
amendment  does  nothing  to  relieve  the 
shortage.  It  simply  shares  the  shortage 
and  in  fact  perpetuates  and  increases  the 
shortage  by  actually  lowering  the  price 
for  new  oil  and  thus  discouraging  domes- 
tic oil  exploration. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  committee  bill 
would  perpetuate  and  prolong  the  im- 
productive  stalemate  between  this  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  The  Krue- 
ger amendment  offers,  I  believe,  the  only 
presently  available  hope  of  resolving  that 
stalemate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
hope  we  have  for  dealing  successfully 
with  the  energy  problem  is  to  encourage 
production.  This  has  not  been  done.  It 
must  be  done. 

I  am  interested  in  getting  more  do- 
mestically produced  oil  and  gas  for  Amer- 
ican consumers.  The  Kruger  amendment 
moves  in  that  direction,  although  not 
adequately.  We  must  become  more  self- 
sufficient  and  reduce  our  reliance  on 
Arab  oil  if  we  are  to  best  serve  our  na- 
tional interests.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Kruger  amendment  as  an  improvement 
of  the  pending  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
idea  that  we  have  to  match  the  world 
market  price  in  order  to  produce  oil  in 
this  country  is  absolutely  beyond  belief. 
The  oil  companies  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last  year 
that  at  $7  a  barrel  they  could  produce 
100  percent. 

Also,  it  is  just  nonsense  to  talk  about 
returning  to  a  free  market.  I  wish  we 
could.  I  wish  we  could  break  the  oil 
companies  up,  and  have  free  competi- 
tion, but  we  do  not  have  anything  like 
that  kind  of  a  situation  today.  We  have 
eight  major  oil  companies  that  dominate 
the  market;  they  are  vertically  inte- 
grated and  horizontally  integrated,  so 
that  there  is  no  approach  to  a  free 
market. 

So  I  strongly  urge  that  we  reject  the 
Krueger  amendment  and  adopt  the 
Eckhardt  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record 
of  last  year  shows  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  production  by  the  in- 
crease in  price.  Production  has  gone 
down  even  though  we  have  raised  the 
price  from  the  1960's  price  of  $3  a  barrel 


to  over  $11  a  barrel  in  1975.  If  we  de- 
control prices  now  we  will  not  have  any 
more  production  of  oil;  it  will  simply 
shift  income  from  the  consumers  to  the 
oil  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
produce  another  recession  and  inflation 
similar  to  that  which  we  had  in  1973 
and  1974. 

Further,  all  of  the  prices  that  the 
oil  companies  are  paying  to  produce  oil 
have  not  increased  as  much  as  oil  has 
increased.  Oilfield  machinery  went  up 
less  than  29  percent.  Oil  well  casings 
went  up  less  than  23  percent.  Oilfield 
wages  went  up  less  than  10  percent.  The 
money  goes  simply  into  the  profits  of  the 
oil  industry.  If  we  do  not  control  oil 
prices  we  will  have  fiu"ther  recession 
and  infiation  just  as  we  had  in  1973  and 
1974. 

Let  us  vote  down  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  in  one  of  the  worst  inflations  Amer- 
ica has  ever  had,  but  if  this  Krueger 
amendment  passes,  it  will  be  like  pea- 
nuts. I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  gets  complaints  from  back  home 
about  the  high  prices.  The  American 
people  will  be  able  to  point  to  every 
Member  who  votes  for  this  amendment 
and  say,  "You  set  off  the  greatest  infla- 
tionarj'  spiral  that  ever  was  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world." 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question: 
Should  we  let  the  OPEC  countries  dic- 
tate to  us  what  the  oil  prices  should  be? 
I  say,  no,  we  should  not.  I  think  this  is 
the  answer  that  the  Members  are  going 
to  have  to  give  to  all  of  their  people 
back  home.  Unless  they  do  so,  they  will 
be  regarded  as  having  helped  to  set  off 
this  inflationary  spiral  which  is  bound  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  the  Fraser 
amendment. 

The  Krueger  amendment  has  some 
prospect  of  becoming  law;  the  Eckhardt 
provision  does  not. 

The  Krueger  amendment  recognizes 
the  need  for  increasing  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction and  provides  the  economic  means 
for  doing  it;  the  Eckhardt  does  not. 

The  Krueger  amendment  provides  for 
a  tax  on  windfall  profits  and  the  use  of 
those  taxes  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  in- 
creased energy  costs  to  consumers;  the 
Eckhardt  does  not. 

The  Krueger  amendment  provides  a 
ground  for  the  compromise  that  all  of  us, 
I  think,  in  this  body  seek;  the  Eckhardt 
does  not. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment. 

I  recall  the  days  when  we  froze  the 
price  of  beef  and  then  had  no  beef  in  the 
supermarkets.  When  we  froze  the  price 
of  chickens,  they  dumped  the  Uttle 
chickens  into  fires.  We  eventually  lifted 
the  price  of  control  on  those  items.  We 
now  have  beef;  we  now  have  chickens; 
and  we  generally  have  them  at  lower 


prices  than  existed  before.  The  econom- 
ics point  to  the  sensible  nature  of  the 
Krueger  amendment,  and  it  should  be 
supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell;  to  close 
the  debate. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  7014,  in- 
cluding the  Eckhardt  pricing  provision. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  in  favor  of 
this  bill  are  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
increased  Government  regulation  of  the 
oil  industry.  None  of  us  want  controls 
just  for  the  sake  of  arbitrarily  extend- 
ing bureaucratic  power.  Only  the  mas- 
ochist  would  welcome  the  headaches  in 
trying  to  determine  appropriate  oil  price 
levels. 

But  the  sad  truth  Is  that  we  have  no 
choice.  For  the  decision  is  not  one  be- 
tween "control"  and  "decontrol":  this  is 
a  counterfeit  characterization.  The  deci- 
sion is  whether  we  will  have  control  by 
the  U.S.  Government  or  by  the  OPEC 
governments  supported  by  the  major  oU 
companies.  An  Independent  producer 
from  my  district  has  protested  that 
point,  and  maintained  that  the  OPEC 
price  is  only  a  ceiling  that  our  domestic 
price  may — but  need  not — rise  to.  But 
we  can  be  more  accurate  than  that:  It 
is  a  magnetic  ceiling  to  which  the  price 
of  domestically  produced  oil  has  consist- 
ently been  attracted.  This  fall,  we  will 
likely  be  faced  with  another  OPEC  price 
increase  of  $2  to  $4  per  barrel.  And  even 
Frank  Zarb  has  stated  that  the  price  of 
uncontrolled  domestic  crude  will  also 
jump  that  amount. 

WTiat  can  our  economy  afford?  I  am 
convinced  that  it  carmot  afford  another 
severe  jolt  of  rapid  increases  in  the  price 
of  energy.  The  oil  men  who  have  talked 
to  me  are  fond  of  quoting  the  estimates 
that  decontrol  of  old  oil  would  only  mean 
a  price  increase  of  7  to  8  cents  per  gallon 
of  gasoline.  But  let  us  take  a  closer  and 
more  inclusive  look.  Decontrol  itself  will 
cost  "only"  $16  billion.  But  to  this  must 
be  added  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal  and  natural  gas :  About  $6.8 
billion.  And  to  this  must  be  added  the 
ripple  effect  of  infiation — the  rising  costs 
of  all  goods,  as  producers  feel  the  effects 
of  higher  power  and  transportation  costs. 
Estimated  at  50  percent  of  direct  costs, 
this  ripple  effect  Is  another  $10  billion, 
for  a  total  of  over  $30  billion — $500  per 
family  of  four.  And  I  have  not  Included 
the  near  certainty  of  another  OPEC 
price  increase  this  fall. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Congress 
passed  the  most  massive  tax  reduction 
and  rebate  plan  in  histoi-y.  Considered 
an  important  instrument  to  boost  this 
country  from  the  recession,  this  bill  re- 
turned some  $2L  billion  to  consumers  to 
stimulate  aggregate  demand.  We  have 
now,  finally,  we  are  told,  come  to  the 
bottom  of  the  recession.  But  the  recovery 
is  expected  to  be  weak — the  weakest  re- 
covery from  the  most  severe  recession  in 
30  years.  Even  the  administration  is  dis- 


cussing the  possibility  of  extending  the 
tax  cut  for  another  year.  Where,  then,  is 
the  logic  of  taking  from  the  consumer 
now,  or  even  over  the  next  several 
months,  far  more  than  what  we  gave 
back  to  him  earlier  this  year? 

What  would  decontrol,  or  even  phased 
decontrol,  do.  According  to  the  best 
available  estimates,  run  from  the  Whar- 
ton and  Data  Resources,  Inc.  econo- 
metric models,  real  GNP  growth  by  the 
beginning  of  1977  would  be  2  to  5  percent 
less  than  under  continued  control;  in- 
fiation would  be  almost  2.5  percent  high- 
er, and  some  700,000  more  people  would 
be  without  work. 

If  most  of  this  country  faces  a  reces- 
sion, It  is  fair  to  call  the  conditions  in 
my  own  State  of  Michigan  for  what  they 
really  are — a  depression.  Thirteen  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  is  unemployed. 
Unemployment  in  our  largest  industry — 
automobiles,  is  18  percent.  If  I  supported 
a  program  of  decontrol — in  reality,  a 
program  that  would  enshrine  the  OPEC 
set  price — in  the  face  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  such  an  action,  I  do  not 
believe  I  would  be  fulfilling  my  responsi- 
bilities to  the  people  of  Michigan  or  to  the 
Nation. 

Given,  then,  the  choice  between  OPEC 
regulation  and  U.S.  Government  regu- 
lation, I  submit  that  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  is  for  all  of  us — both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration — to  do  the  best, 
most  responsible  job  we  can  to  establish 
a  fair  price. 

That  best  possible  job  centers  in  estab- 
lishing a  balance:  Weighing  the  need 
for  increased  oil  production  with  the  need 
to  strengthen  our  tentative  recovery 
from  the  recession.  I  believe  H.R.  7014 
provides  this  balance.  A  slow  rise  in  the 
price  of  old  oil  to  a  new  ceiling,  while 
rolling  back  the  price  of  new  oil,  will  pro- 
vide price  stability  for  the  next  few 
years — an  essential  underpinning  of 
economic  recovery. 

As  for  oil  production,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  some  less  oil  will  be  produced 
under  H.R.  7014  than  under  phased  de- 
control, but  I  do  not  believe  that  much 
less  will  be  produced;  S7.50  and  $8.50 
are  still  more  than  double  the  oil  price 
of  only  2  years  ago.  And  while  oil  drill- 
ing costs  have  increased,  the  figures  I 
have  from  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  suggest  that  the 
increases  have  not  been  as  great  as  some 
have  claimed.  In  1974,  the  costs  per  foot 
of  drilling  a  well  were  21.3  percent  higher 
than  in  1973,  and  total  costs  per  well  rose 
12.2  percent.  The  composite  average 
price  of  all  of  the  19  items  and  services 
used  in  drilling  wells  increased  20  per- 
cent that  year.  Let  us  grant  the  price 
has  gone,  up  since  then,  and  let  us  grant 
that  drilling  will  get  more  expensive  as 
we  search  in  more  difficult  areas.  Still,  a 
price  which  is  more  than  double  the  1973 
price  should  get  out  the  great  bulk  of 
that  oil. 

A  further  point:  Let  us  suppose  that 
in  1980  decontrol  would  bring  us  back 
up  to  the  plateau  of  crude  oil  production 
that  we  had  in  1970,  about  10  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  Let  us  suppose  that  under 
H.R.  7014  some  500,000  barrels  a  day  less 
is  produced.  What  would  we  be  paying 
to  get  10  million  barrels  rather  than  9.5? 
We  would  be  paying  the  OPEC  price  of 
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$13.50  a  barrel  not  just  on  the  Incre- 
ment, but  on  all  oil — oil  which,  without 
the  increment,  would  cost  at  most  $8.50. 
We  would  be  paying  $5  times  10  million 
barrels,  or  about  $100  per  barrel  for  the 
last  500,000. 

If  I  could  be  convinced  that  total  de- 
control would  quickly  bring  forth  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  this  country 
self-sufBcient,  I  would  more  seriously 
consider  that  option.  But.  realistically, 
that  is  most  unlikely.  The  FEA  estimates 
that  even  with  phased  decontrol,  the 
United  States  can  at  best  expect  to  pro- 
duce somewhat  over  12  million  barrels 
per  day  by  1985.  By  tliat  time,  even  with 
conservation,  we  will  be  using  over  20 
million  barrels  per  day — and  thus  still 
be  heavily  reliant  on  imported  oil.  For 
a  far  higher  price  of  oil,  the  consum.er 
would  buy  some  greater  amount  of 
American  produced  oil,  but  no  appreci- 
able increase  in  economic  security. 

In  sum,  I  do  believe  that  the  Eckhardt 
amendment  has  struck  the  kind  of  bal- 
ance it  should  be  our  goal  to  achieve:  a 
reasonable  amount  of  production  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer,  a  price 
that  will  not  hinder  economic  recovery. 
I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  amendments  that  would  release 
the  price  of  oil,  but  call  for  a  windfall 
profits  tax  if  the  price  jumps  above  a 
certain  level.  To  me,  such  proposals  are 
the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds:  The 
consumer  pays  a  far  higher  price,  yet 
little  incentive  is  added  for  expanded 
production.  In  effect,  a  windfall  profits 
tax  simply  cuts  the  Government  in  on 
part  of  the  take.  The  Government  could 
then  pass  on  part  of  what  it  takes  to  the 
consianer.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  far  simpler  to  avoid  this  entire 
circle  completely,  and  keep  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  business  of  collecting  and 
redistributing  oil  revenues.  If  the  con- 
sumers are  to  benefit,  let  us  have  them 
benefit  directly  by  lower  prices  to  begin 
with. 

Further,  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  might  mention  that 
our  committee  took  many  months  last 
year  in  debating  the  idea  of  a  windfall 
profits  tax  through  long  and  controver- 
sial proceedings.  It  can  hardly  be  taken 
for  granted  that  our  committee  could  or 
would  pass  on  a  windfall  profits  tax  this 
year.  I  am  skeptical  of  passing  legisla- 
tion when  its  effectiveness  depends  on 
another  committee  passing  other  legisla- 
tion that  is  so  controversial. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
rise  to  speak  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee; I  simply  speak  as  a  Member 
of  the  House. 

I  believe  that  neither  of  the  proposals 
before  us  meets  the  tests  that  I  would 
establish  for  proper  action  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  continue 
to  work,  and  ultimately  to  achieve  a 
meaningful  and  workable  compromise  on 
this  Issue.  In  this  regard,  I  would  favor 
the  perfecting  nature  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  in  that  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment very  definitely  needs  a  cap  to  pre- 
vent oil  from  going  to  the  world  price. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Fraser)    to  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fraser)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Krueger)  ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  202,  noes  220, 
not  voting  12,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  423) 

AYES— 202 

Abdnor 

Ckildwater 

Myers,  Ind. 

Anderson,  111. 

Gonzalez 

Myers,  Pa. 

Andrews, 

Goodllng 

O'Brien 

N.  Dak. 

Gradlson 

Passman 

Archer 

Orassley 

Patman.  Tex. 

Armstrong 

Guyer 

Pettis 

Ashbrook 

HaKCdom 

Pickle 

AuColn 

Haley 

Poage 

BafalU 

Hamilton 

Pressler 

Bauman 

Hammer- 

Preyer 

Beard,  Tenn. 

schmidt 

Pritchard 

Bell 

Hansen 

Quie 

Bennett 

Hastings 

Quillen 

BevUl 

Hubert 

Rallsback 

Boggs 

Henderson 

Rees 

Boiling 

Hlghtower 

Regula 

Breaux 

Holland 

Rhodes 

Brinkley 

Holt 

Risenhoover 

Brooks 

Horton 

Roberts 

Broomfleld 

Hungate 

Robinson 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hutchin.snn 

Roncalio 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hyde 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Runnels 

BroyhUl 

Jarman 

Ryan 

Buchanan 

Johnson.  Colo 

Sarasin 

Burgener 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Satterfield 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schneebell 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Jonas,  Okla. 

Schulze 

Butler 

Jordan 

Sebelius 

Byron 

Kasten 

Shipley 

Casey 

Kazen 

Shriver 

Cederberg 

KeUy 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Sikes 

Clausen. 

Ketchum 

Sisk 

DonH. 

Kindness 

Skubltz 

Clawson.  Del 

Krueger 

Slack 

Cleveland 

Lagomarsino 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cochran 

Landmm 

Smith.  Nebr. 

CoUlna,  Tex. 

Latta 

Spence 

Conable 

Lent 

Stanton. 

Crane 

Litton 

J.  WUliam 

Daniel,  Dan 

Long.  La. 

Steed 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Long,  Md. 

Steelman 

Davis 

Lott 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

de  la  Qarza 

Lujan 

Stelger.  Vfla. 

Derrick 

McClory 

Stepherw 

Derwinski 

McCloskey 

Symms 

Devlne 

McCollister 

Talcott 

Dickinson 

McDonald 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Downing,  Va. 

McEwen 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McKay 

Thone 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McKinney 

Thornton 

du  Pont 

Madigan 

Treen 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mahon 

Ullman 

English 

Mann 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenbom 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Esch 

Melcher 

Wampler 

Eshleman 

Michel 

White 

Flndley 

MUford 

Whltehurst 

Fish 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Flowers 

MUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Foley 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Forsythe 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Fountain 

Moore 

Wright 

Prenzel 

Moorhead, 

Wydler 

Prey 

Calif. 

Wylie 

Fuqua 

Moeher 

Young,  Alaska 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Young,  Fla. 

Glnn 

Murtba 
NOKS— 230 

Young,  Tex. 

Abzug 

Ambro 

AnniiTiTrln 

Anderson, 

Ashley 

Addabbo 

Calif. 

Aspln 

Alexander 

Andrews.  N.C. 

BadUlo 

Bald  us 

Harkin 

ONeUl 

Barrett 

Harrington 

Ottlnger 

Baucus 

Harris 

Patten.  N.J. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hawkins 

Patterson, 

BedeU 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Calif. 

Bergland 

Hays.  Ohio 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Biaggl 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pepper 

Blester 

Heckler,  Mass 

Perkins 

Bingham 

Hefner 

Peyser 

Blanchard 

Heinz 

Pike 

Blouin 

Helstoskl 

Price 

Boland 

Hicks 

Randall 

Bonker 

Holtzman 

Rangel 

Bo  wen 

Howard 

Reuss 

Brademas 

Howe 

Richmond 

Breckinridge 

Hubbard 

Rlegle 

Brodhead 

Hughes 

Rinaldo 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Rodino 

Burke.  Mass. 

Jeffords 

Roe 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Jenrette 

Rogers 

Burton.  John 

Johnson.  Calll 

'.  Rooney 

Burton.  Phillip  Jones.  Tenn. 

Rose 

Carney 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Carr 

Kastenmeler 

Rostenkowskl 

Chisbolm 

Keys 

Roush 

Clay 

Koch 

Roybal 

Cohen 

Krebs 

Ruppe 

Collins,  m. 

LaFalce 

Russo 

Conte 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Santini 

Corman 

Levitas 

Sarbanes 

Cornell 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Cotter 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Schroeder 

Coughlin 

McCormack 

Seiberling 

D'Amours 

McDade 

Sharp 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McFall 

Simon 

Danielson 

McHugh 

Snyder 

Delaney 

Macdonald 

Solarz 

Deliums 

Madden 

Spellman 

Dent 

Maguire 

Staggers 

Dingell 

MathU 

Stanton. 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

James  V. 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Mazzoli 

Stark 

Drinan 

Meeds 

Stokes 

Early 

Metcalfe 

Stratton 

Eckhardt 

Meyner 

Studds 

Edgar 

Mezvinsky 

Sullivan 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Mikva 

Symington 

Eilberg 

Miller,  Calif. 

Thompson 

Emery 

Mineta 

Traxler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minish 

Taongas 

Evans.  Ind. 

Mink 

Udall 

Fary 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Van  Deerlin 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Vander  Veen 

Fen  wick 

Moffett 

Vanik 

Fisher 

Mollohan 

Vigorito 

Pithian 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Walsh 

Flood 

Morgan 

Waxman 

Florio 

Moss 

Weaver 

Flynt 

Mottl 

Whalen 

Ford,  Mich. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Whitten 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Natcher 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Fraser 

Neal 

Wlrth 

Gaydos 

Nedzi 

Wolff 

Giaimo 

Nichols 

Yates 

Oilman 

Nix 

Yatron 

Green 

Nolan 

Young,  Ga. 

Gude 

Nowak 

Zablocki 

Hall 

Oberstar 

Zeferetti 

Hanley 

Obey 

Hannaford 

OHara 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Carter 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Hinshaw 

Chappell 

Fulton 

Jones,  Ala. 

Com  an 

Harsha 

Stuckey 

Diggs 

Hillis 

Teague 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MS.   CHARLES    WII.S0N 
OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas:  Page  214,  strike  out  line  4  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  line  3  on 
page  223. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of 
title  in  accordingly. 


Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  simply  strikes  the  pricing 
section  of  H.R.  7014. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  many  Mem- 
bers who  felt  that  the  Krueger  amend- 
ment, because  it  did  not  have  a  cap, 
because  the  Fraser  amendment  did  not 
go  on,  that  by  so  doing,  then  we  would 
indeed  be  allowing  OPEC  to  set  the  price 
of  domestic  oil  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher)  said.  But  I  think  for  this  Con- 
gress to  set  a  cap  of  $7.50  on  domestic 
oil  that  it  is  costing  $10  and  $11  and  $12 
per  barrel  to  find  would  be  signaling  to 
the  entire  world  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  domestic  exploration  in  the 
United  States  is  going  to  slow,  slow, 
slow  and,  finally,  halt. 

I  think  that  also  by  rolling  back  the 
price  of  oil,  by  rolling  back  the  price  to 
an  artificially  low  price  of  $7.50,  we  are 
signaling  to  the  world  that  we  are  not 
only  going  to  explore  and  try  to  produce 
more  oil  in  the  United  States,  but  that  we 
are  not  going  to  try  to  conserve  either, 
that  the  only  thing  the  United  States  is 
going  to  do  is  consume,  consume,  con- 
sume, and  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there  are 
many  things  in  this  bill  that  are  very 
worthwhile,  and  that  it  should  be  passed. 
I  support  all  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
bill. 

Had  we  had  a  reasonable  incentive  for 
exploration,  I  could  support  the  bill  in 
its  entirety.  If  this  amendment  striking 
what  we  all  know  is  an  artificial,  arbi- 
trary, unreasonable,  irrational  ceiling  of 
$7.50  oil  is  agreed  to,  then  I  believe  that 
the  bill  will  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  striking  the 
artificial  pricing  section  of  H.R.  7014. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
disagreement,  to  put  it  mildly,  on  our 
committee.  However,  our  own  committee 
has  worked  hard  and  carefully  and  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the 
question  of  pricing,  and  the  majority  of 
that  committee  and,  I  think,  the  majority 
of  the  House  have  concluded,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  last  vote,  that  our  section 
301  is  both  a  temperate  and  a  thoughtful 
control  on  price. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Charles  Wilson)  has  said  that  the  prices 
in  this  bill  are  unrealistic,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Members  noted  that  he  only 
mentioned  the  $7.50  price.  This  commit- 
tee has  made  a  very  careful  analysis  on 
balance  with  respect  to  pricing.  The  $7.50 
price  is  the  general  price  to  which  oil 
rose,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  ceiling. 

Under  the  bill  the  oil  which  is  so 
costly  to  get  in  four  different  categories 
may  go,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  an 
average  price  of  $8.50.  That  means,  as 
has  been  said  from  this  well  several 
times,  that  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  at  $7.55  may 
balance  off  other  Alaskan  oil  which  may 
go  to  $11  or  $12. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  could  occur 

with  respect  to  hard-to-get,  costly  oil 

in  the  lower  48  States.  That  is.  all  in  the 

bill.  That  flexibility  is  available  to  the 
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FEA  and  is  commanded  or  mandated 
upon  the  FEA  with  respect  to  territory 
oil,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  oil,  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  category,  the  FEA 
sets  it  up  with  the  congressional  pat- 
tern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sent  to  all  offices 
a  note  entitled  "What  is  the  cost  of  oil?" 
That  gives  the  estimates  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  in  response  to  in- 
quiries by  Senators  Stevenson  and  Mag- 
NusoN,  and  in  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  estimated  the  cost  of 
new  crude  oil  at  $5.49  and  the  cost  of 
flowing  oil  or  old  oil  at  $2.96. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  production.  In  ap- 
plying those  increases,  we  were  quite 
careful  to  check  back  with  the  source  of 
the  original  figures  to  find  out  whether 
we  were  generous  enough  or  too  gener- 
ous in  adding  about  50  percent  to  the  cost 
for  that  period  of  about  1  year  from  the 
date  of  the  figures  supplied  by  the  oil 
companies  and  a  10-percent  increase  on 
things  other  than  materials  like  pipe. 

We  received  the  reply  that  we  were 
overly  generous,  and  upon  that  correc- 
tion for  additional  cost  we  came  out  with 
tlie  figure  of  $6.31  for  new  oil  or  $1.24 
per  barrel  less  than  H.R.  7014  sets  as  a 
price  ceihng  at  $7.50. 

If  the  same  increases,  assuming  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  production  costs  and 
a  10-percent  tax  increase  for  old  oil  are 
applied  to  the  figures,  we  get  a  flgure  of 
$4.11.  H.R.  7014  provides  $1.14  per  barrel 
more  than  the  cost  of  old  oil. 

These  rates  are  far  too  generous,  ac- 
cording to  Louis  Engel,  the  author  of  the 
study. 

However,  let  us  assume  that  for  some 
reason  we  have  not  given  sufficient  mar- 
gin of  additional  price  for  oil  which  is 
quite  deep  or  in  wells  which  are  not  as 
productive  as  would  be  hoped  for  in  cer- 
tain areas,  and  let  us  suppose  that  we 
need  to  provide  more  money  for  those 
wells.  We  have  in  the  bill  the  $8.50  aver- 
age price  which,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  allows  some  properties  to 
produce  at  figures  as  high  as$llor$12 
a  barrel. 

We  have  checked  this  in  other  ways. 
We  have  checked  the  figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  most  thankful  for  the  generosity  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
at  this  time  that  in  the  colloquy  we  had 
last  Friday,  I  thought  the  gentleman 
made  a  very  excellent  exposition  of  the 
way  this  operates  to  bring  in  additional 
oil  and  allows  sufficient  incentive  to  drill 
for  more  expensive  oil. 

I  am  going  to  offer  for  the  record,  at 


the  close  of  this  debate,  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  which  an 
oil  expert  says  that  the  United  States 
is  much  less  dependent  on  Arab  oil  now 
than  it  was  in  1973  and  that  the  admin- 
istration is  reveaUng  an  exaggerated 
degree  of  concern  in  its  efforts  to  justify 
taking  all  ceilings  off  the  prices  of  do- 
mestic oil  in  an  effort,  apparently,  to  con- 
vince people  that  we  must  do  this  be- 
cause we  are  even  more  dependent  on 
Arab  oil  now  than  we  were. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  just  the  op- 
posite. The  gentleman's  bill  takes  care 
of  all  long-range  as  well  as  our  imme- 
diate needs  without  resulting  in  the 
American  people  paying  an  unnecesary 
price  for  oil  independence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  the  averaging,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  everybody  understands 
that  the  $8.50  and  $7.50  figures  both  are 
average  ceilings. 

Is  it  not  true  that  even  if  we  increase 
our  production  of  domestic  oil  by  a  factor 
of  10  or  15  percent  and  even  if  that  oil 
comes  in  at  $10,  $11,  or  $12  a  barrel,  that 
would  easily  average  down  to  an  $8.50 
figure  if  the  bulk  of  our  oil  continues  to 
be  produced  as  it  is  now,  at  a  $4  or  $5 
figure? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  The  way  the  bill 
works  is  to  accomplish  a  plateau  in  price 
so  that  over  the  period  of  about  5  years, 
until  1980,  the  price  remains  at  some- 
thing similar  to  that  plateau  which  it  has 
reached  when  it  increased  and  doubled 
the  original  price  or  the  earlier  price 
from  1972  to  1974. 

The  total  cost  of  oil  purchases  in  1972 
was  approximately  $11  billion.  In  1974 
it  had  doubled  to  $22  bilhon,  which  was 
refiected  by  its  increase  in  average  price 
from  about  $3.90. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  In  effect,  if  we  had  $10 
or  $11  oil,  that  would  average  out  to 
$7.75  or  $8.20  oil,  which  the  bulk  of  it 
would  be? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  one  addi- 
tional minute  so  that  the  gentleman 
might  yield  to  me,  so  that  I  could  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
a  question. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) quoted  from  an  article  that  he  in- 
tends to  place  in  the  Record  from  the 
New  York  Times,  and  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  the  author  of 
that  article  was. 
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Was  that  the  one  submitted  by  the 
Arab  oil  authorities  which  I  read  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  not  so  long  ago. 
which  said,  in  effect,  that  the  foreign 
imports  really  are  not  all  that  important? 
Could  the  gentleman  give  me  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  article? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  name  of  the  author  is  Uzi 
Arda  who,  far  from  being  an  Arab,  is  an 
Israeli  scholar. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
that  I  have  the  chart  before  the  Mem- 
bers I  would  like  to  point  out  what  I  was 
talking  about  as  to  the  spread  of  the 
price  that  would  be  available. 

If  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  is  around  $7.55  we 
would  have  a  sufQcient  area  of  spread  for 
North  Slope  oil  at  a  rate  of  $8.50  and  for 
higher  cost  projection  clear  up  to  $9.50 
and  $10  a  barrel. 

This  is  only  illustrative  of  what  hap- 
pens in  each  of  the  four  categories. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson)  to 
try  to  find  out  what  the  amendment 
does. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman.  No. 
1,  that  I  note  the  amendment  strikes 
section  301. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Section  301  is  the  sec- 
tion which  relates  to  mandatory,  statu- 
tory prices  for  oil,  both  new  oil  and  old 
oil.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
That  is  correct.  It  would  leave  old  oil 
at  its  present  rate  of  $5.25  per  barrel. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  the  next  ques- 
tion I  intended  to  address  myself  to  as 
I  note  that  subsequent  sections  reestab- 
lish or  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  note,  further,  that  the 
sections  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  which  remain  in  effect, 
and  which  are  extended  by  subsequent 
sections  of  the  biU,  are  sections  which 
would  maintain  the  price  of  old  oil  by 
administrative  action  by  the  President 
at  the  level  of  $5.25.  Am  I  correct  In 
that? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  So  that  the  practical 
effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  Texas  to  the  committee 
bill  would  be  to  do  the  following  things: 
To  eliminate  the  statutory  increase  in 
the  price  of  old  oil  which  woiUd  be  lifted 
in  effect  by  the  committee  bill  to  $7  50 
from  its  present  $5.25  a  barrel  price 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas 
That  Is  correct. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  committee  that  the  old 
oU  In  this  country  Is  owned  largely  by  the 


major  oil  comi>anles,  and  was  largely 
found  in  inexpensive  areas.  It  is  the  new 
oil  that  Is  expensive.  My  amendment 
would  reregulate  or  leave  the  regulation 
of  old  oil  at  $5.25,  and  It  could  not  be 
changed  imless  Congress  gave  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  present  level  of 
price  of  old  oil  is  fixed  by  administrative 
action  by  the  President,  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  take  action  to  change 
that  price. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
That  is  right;  with  Congressional 
approval. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  amendment  also, 
as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
would  simply  leave  In  effect  the  power 
of  the  President  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to  control 
prices  of  both  new  oil  and  old  oil;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  It  would  leave  in 
place  the  subsequent  sections  which 
would  require  that  the  President's  ac- 
tions to  deregulate  petroleum  prices 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
15  days  for  disapproval.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
That  is  correct,  and  that  Is  the  most  im- 
portant point:  That  old  oil  will  remain 
at  $5.25.  and  it  would  not  be  increased 
without  congressional  approval. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  under  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  price  of  new  oil  would  re- 
main at  the  present  price,  which  is 
reached  through  the  market  mecha- 
nism. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Through  the  market  prices,  and  it  would 
provide  incentive  for  finding  new  oil.  Old 
oil  would  remain  where  it  is.  and  there 
is.-  of  course,  much  more  old  oil  than 
there  is  new  oil. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  done  this  so 
my  colleagues  would  have  a  clear  ap- 
preciation of  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  down 
the  hill  on  this  section  now  for  about 
3  days.  The  committee  worked  ardu- 
ously for  hour  on  hour  on  hour,  and 
finally  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor.  This 
amendment  strikes  out  the  very  heart 
of  the  legislation,  in  my  opinion.  The 
bill  sets  a  price  of  $7.50  a  barrel  on  old 
oil,  allowing  certain  high-cost  oil  to  be 
sold  at  $8.50.  Old  oil  now,  as  we  know  is 
selling  at  $5.25.  While  oil  which  has  been 
selling  at  the  OPEC  prices  earlier  in  the 
year  was  $10.50— and  I  believe  it  is  $11- 
something  now— the  bill  would  roll  it 
back  to  $7.50  or  $8.50,  which  was  the 
average  price  between  old  and  new  oil 
as  of  January  1975. 

Interestingly,  in  1972  there  was  no 
argument  about  old  oil  or  new  oil.  In 
those  days  all  oil  was  selling  at  $3  a  bar- 
rel, and  that  was  only  3  years  ago.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  Increase  from  $3  to 
$8.50  is  sufficient.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  vote  on  this  as  quickly  as  we  possi- 


bly could  and  get  title  3  behind  us  once 
and  for  all  and  see  if  we  can  get  on  with 
the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield' 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng. 

I  just  want  some  clarification,  because 
I  just  thought  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  say  that  the  amendment 
would  leave  old  oU  at  $5.25.  and  I  thought 
I  just  heard  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts say  that  old  oil  would  be  $7  50 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  right,  under  the 
bill  all  oil  would  rise  to  $7.50  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  as  old  oil  Is  completely 
depleted. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  guess  I  am  not  clear  on  which  answer 
IS  correct.  If  the  $5.25  price  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  says  and  the 
$7.50  price  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  says,  what  does  the  price 
of  old  oil  remain  at? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No;  my  correction,  it  re- 
mains at  $5.25,  under  this  amendment 
But  imder  the  bill  old  oil  is  phased  out 
and  new  oil  would  be  priced  at  $7  50  or 
$8.50. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  un- 
der the  amendment  in  301  virtually  all 
old  oil  would  be  held  at  $5.25.  The  only 
portion  that  would  be  removed  from 
that  is  the  extent  to  which  old  fields  are 
made  to  produce  more  oil  by  secondary 
tertiary  recovery. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
I  believe  has  been  lacking  in  this  debate. 
Every  time  a  barrel  of  new  oil  is  pro- 
duced, of  course,  a  barrel  of  old  oil  is 
deregulated  and  is  aUowed  to  be  sold 
at  the  regular  price.  I  think  we  should 
get  on  with  the  bill  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  imderstood  the  majority  leader  to 
say,  and  I  may  have  misunderstood 
him.  something  about  the  Eckhardt  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  rolling  back  the  price 
of  OPEC  oil. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  it  would  roll  back  the  price  of  oil. 
n  I  said  OPEC  oil.  naturaUy.  I  did  not 
mean  that.  What  I  mean  is  the  standard 
price  we  are  now  charging  for  domestic^ 
oil  is  being  set  by  the  OPEC  countries?^ 
What  this  bill  would  do  is  prevent  us 
from  being  blackmailed  and  having  our 
price  set  by  the  OPEC  countries.  That  is 
what  I  meant. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  Is  correct  in  his  general  direction. 
Actually  the  total  mix  of  oil  in  the 
United  States,  including  both  foreign  and 
domestic  oil,  has  risen  from  about  $7  in 
early  1974  to  about  $9.50.  If  we  do  not 
control  the  price  of  new  oil  it  will  go  to 
the  OPEC  price  and  the  total  mixture 
of  all  oil  used  will  ultimately  by  1980  go 
from  $9.50  to  $16.  What  this  does  is  cre- 
ate a  plateau  of  price,  so  it  does  not  go 
any  higher  than  now.  So  very  truly  the 
total  mix  is  held  back. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
was  trying  to  explain.  I  am  grateful  to 
my  friend  from  Texas.  What  it  really 
does  is  stop  the  OPEC  coimtries  from 
blackmailing  us  and  saying  the  price  on 
our  local  oil  will  be  what  they  decree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  may  have  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 
The  C7HAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  remarks  have  been  made 
today  about  how  gracious  it  is  for  the  oil 
companies  to  go  along  with  the  $5.25  for 
their  old  oil  price,  as  a  gesture  to  the 
American  consuming  public.  Yet  our  sub- 
committee no  less  than  a  year  ago  was 
told  by  a  representative  of  the  admin- 
istration, either  Mr.  Simon  or  the  gentle- 
man who  followed  him.  who  Is  now  pres- 
ident of  a  university  in  New  York,  that 
at  $4.25 — and  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Simon 
who  indicated  it,  they  could  make  a  very 
decent  profit  and  that  included  the  in- 
crease in  production,  and  that  anything 
over  $7  was  a  clear  windfall  profit. 

Whereupon  FEA  In  its  wisdom,  and  it 
did  have  the  authority  under  the  man- 
datory allocation  bill,  gave  the  companies 
$1  extra  a  barrel,  and  no  one  could  pin 
down  in  the  FEA  why  the  oil  companies 
needed  that  extra  $1  per  barrel  or  why 
they  gave  it  to  them  raising  the  price  to 
$5.50. 

So  at  this  point  old  oil  would  go  back 
to  $1  more  than  it  cost  the  companies  to 
produce  it  plus  a  profit  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Simon  and/or  Mr.  Sawhlll  was 
speaking  for  the  administration. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes  but  I  think  it  would  be  bad 
form  for  one  who  is  most  appreciative  of 
the  strong  support  my  amendment  was 
given  in  this  House,  to  move  to  strike  a 
section  which  I  sought  to  amend  simply 
because  my  amendment  narrowly  failed. 
Nonetheless,  I  rise  to  suggest  we  should 
strike  this  section,  because  if  we  look  at 
the  history  of  this  particular  section,  this 
present  amendment  failed  in  the  sub- 
committee. It  was  not  recommended  in 
the  subcommittee,  and  it  passed  by  a 
margin  of  22  to  21— there  could  hardly 
be  a  closer  vote— in  the  full  committee. 
It  passed  by  22  to  21  In  the  full  commit- 
tee. The  rejection  of  my  own  amendment 


by  the  House  was  by  virtually  the  same 
margin,  by  a  vote  of  220  to  204.  That  sug- 
gests there  is  only  a  very  narrow  margin 
of  support  for  this  particular  pricing 
provision. 

We  can  choose  to  leave  this  pricing 
provision  in  and  by  leaving  it  in  we  will 
be  assured,  those  of  us  who  dislike  other 
sections  of  the  bill,  that  the  bill  will  be 
vetoed.  Therefore  those  who  really  want 
to  see  the  whole  bill  fail  will  really  want 
to  leave  this  provision  in. 

I  think  there  are  some  good  things  in 
the  bill.  I  would  like  to  see  those  other 
good  things  have  a  chance  to  become  law, 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  might  very 
well  be  in  the  interest  of  those  who  think 
there  are  other  things  that  are  attrac- 
tive, such  as  the  labeling  provision  and 
provisions  regarding  auto  efficiency,  and 
several  other  things,  to  strike  this  sec- 
tion at  this  time,  so  we  can  see  whether 
there  might  be  genuinely  a  compromise 
with  the  executive  branch  and  therefore 
contribute  to  the  chance  of  the  bill  ac- 
tually becoming  law  rather  than  becom- 
ing just  a  debating  exercise. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dis- 
cussing the  earlier  stage  of  the  commit- 
tee's work,  it  is  important  to  note  that  on 
the  first  vote  on  this  pricing  section  in 
the  full  committee.  Democrats  voted  in 
favor  by  a  margin  of  21  to  8.  Then  it  was 
22  to  7.  Ultimately  it  was  26  to  3  or  some 
such,  when  the  full  bill  was  reported  out 
of  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  indicate  that  the  Republican 
votes  have  been  disenfranchised?  As  I  re- 
call, the  vote  was  21  to  21.  with  1  Mem- 
ber present,  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  change  that  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Eckhardt  amendment.  Does  my  memory 
disservice  me? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
merely  wanted  to  say  nobody  expects  the 
Republicans  to  be  disenfranchised.  The 
point  is  that  all  Republicans  voted  the 
same  way,  except  one. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  is  precisely  the  spirit  shown  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  which  has 
made  compromise  on  this  legislation  ex- 
tremely difficult.  I  would  hope  we  could 
rekindle  some  of  the  comments  that  were 
made  yesterday  with  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise. 

Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  are 
going  to  buy  gasoUne  or  be  waiting  in 
line  at  the  pumps  or  will  be  affected  by 
Arab  oil  coming  into  this  country.  It  is 
not  a  partisan  proposition.  It  Is  a  matter 
which  is  going  to  affect  all  Americans. 


There  are  a  lot  of  Americans  that  do  not 
belong  to  either  party  that  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reaUy  kind  of 
amazed  at  the  comments  that  I  heard 
that  would  Indicate  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  interest  only  for  one  party  in  this 
Congress  and  that  it  really  is  such  a  par- 
tisan matter. 

I  would  hope  that  there  is  some  effort 
still  made  to  bring  us  together  to  get  a 
result  for  the  American  people  on  this 
issue. 

I  am  just  overwhelmed  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
tune  to  say  I  deplore  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  he 
seems  to  imply  that  there  is  something 
magic  about  a  Democratic  vote  versus 
a  Republican  vote.  We  have  been  hung  up 
m  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  last 
2  or  3  months  trying  to  be  of  some  assist- 
ance in  seeking  to  compromise  with  the 
administration  on  the  matter  of  energy. 
This  has  to  be  approached,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

Mr.  CiThairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
personally  deplore  the  implication  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  counting 
Republican  votes  in  connection  with 
committee  action  and  I  certainly  join 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  in  deploring  this  kind  of 
thing. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  for  his  most  con- 
ciliatory statement,  and  maybe  more  im- 
portantly for  the  extraordinarily  hard 
work  which  he  put  in  on  this  biU  Al- 
though I  voted  against  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  and  have 
been  consistently  opposed  to  the  Krueger 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  done  his  homework  and  done  it  well. 

As  I  said  In  the  discussion  on  the  Krue- 
ger amendment,  I  said  I  was  opposed  to 
the  Krueger  amendment  and  that  I  was 
also  opposed  to  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  the  discussion  we  have 
heard  over  the  last  week  has  been  a 
polarized  debate.  In  my  opinion,  there 
has  been  a  polarization  with  the  Krueger 
amendment  giving  away  too  much  on  the 
one  end  and  the  Eckhardt  amendment 
taking  back  too  much  on  the  other  end 
Through  the  6  months  there  has  been  no 
middle  ground,  albeit  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  middle  ground,  to  attempt  to 
adhere  to. 

I  have  attempted  to  do  that,  and  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  individuals 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  feel  that 
we  in  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  can  come  to  agreement  with  the 
administration.  I  am  standing  here  in 
support  of  the  Wilson  amendment  as  re- 
cenUy  offered,  as  I  believe  the  Wilson 
amendment  will  provide  us  with  that 
ability  to  come  to  the  kind  of  agreement 
that  is  necessary.  I  think  we  can  come 
to  that  agreement;  I  think  we  are  very 
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very  close  to  that  agreement.  All  indica- 
tions I  have  heard  suggest  that  that  is 
the  case.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Wilson  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
understood  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  who  is,  we  might  say,  the  Calhoun 
of  his  body,  had  a  compromise. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  The  gentleman's  political 
ansdogy  is  lost  on  this  new  Member  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  have  thought 
that  the  gentleman,  if  he  wanted  to  strike 
the  middle  ground,  would  have  offered 
his  compromise  as  a  substitute  for  section 
301,  rather  than  supporting  the  motion  to 
strike,  because  the  motion  to  strike  might 
pass  without  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
In  the  well  being  able  to  carry  his  com- 
promise, in  which  case  he  would  have 
been  hoisted  on  his  own  petard. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  good  point  on  timing,  but  not  on 
the  point  of  the  petard.  The  point  where 
I  think  he  made  an  excellent  point  is, 
why  was  not  a  middle  groimd  amendment 
offered?  It  was  not  offered  by  myself  or 
by  people  in  the  same  position,  either  to 
the  Krueger  or  Eckhardt  amendments 
because  we  felt  that  it  was  important 
that,  since  the  issue  had  been  worked  out 
at  its  two  poles  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  the  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  first  work  its  will  on  those  two 
polar  proposals. 

The  House  has  done  so  on  the  Krueger 
amendment.  On  the  Wilson  amendment, 
the  House  has  the  opportunity  to  vote  up 
or  down  on  the  Eckhardt  amendment. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  w6uld 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
jxist  made  by  my  colleague  in  the  well. 
I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  so  as 
to  open  up  the  possibility  for  what  I 
would  regard  as  a  more  genuine,  con- 
structive compromise  that  would  have 
some  chance  of  enlisting  enough  support 
in  this  House  to  pass  and  have  a  good 
chance  then  of  actually  surviving  at  the 
Presidential  level  and  pass  into  law,  it 
seems  to  me  that  short  of  somebody  tell- 
ing me  different,  that  the  best  way  to 
achieve  this  is  to  vote  for  the  Wilson 
amendment  and  then  have  a  look  at 
amendments  that  may  then  come  forth. 
I  understand  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Wilson  amendment — and  I 
voted  against  the  Krueger  amendment 
and  voted  for  the  Heinz  substitute — it 
seems  to  me  does  several  things: 

No.  1,  it  says  that  we  do  not  want  ob- 
scene profits  on  old  oil,  and  we  stop  that. 


No.  2,  we  encom-age  the  development  of 
new  oil.  No.  3,  we  recognize  that  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  practical  compro- 
mise. No.  4,  we  recognize  that  in  this 
bill  there  is  a  great  deal  of  substance  in 
addition  to  this  one  section.  This  is  a  bill 
which  we  can  pass;  then  it  can  be  signed 
and  will  be  moving  forward.  I  think  the 
Wilson  amendment  is  the  practical  com- 
promise in  this  situation. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  appreciate  his 
comments.  I  believe  that  consideration  of 
the  Wilson  amendment  allows  the  House 
to  vote,  in  effect,  up  or  down  on  the  Eck- 
hardt amendment.  I  plan  to  vote  for  the 
Wilson  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  say  once  again  what  the  Wilson 
amendment  provides  and  what  is  in  the 
Eckhart  amendment  so  that  we  can  at 
least  understand  where  we  are. 

The  Wilson  motion  seeks  to  strike  sec- 
tion 301,  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
Eckhardt  rollback  provisions. 

It  was  quite  well  developed  in  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Charles  Wilson)  ,  that  this  leaves  in 
place  the  present  Emergency  Petroleimi 
Allocation  Act  price  control  system  that 
is  currently  in  effect  limiting  the  price 
of  old  oil  to  $5.25  a  barrel. 

It  also  leaves  new  oil  priced  at  the 
domestic  market  price,  which  is  some- 
where between  $1.50  and  $3,  historically, 
during  the  price  controls  below  the  OPEC 
price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  feel  that  the  domestic 
market  price  and  OPEC  price  are  the 
same  thing.  They  are  not. 

The  impact  now  is  that  the  average 
price  of  all  oil  consumed  in  this  country 
is  about  $9.50. 

In  effect,  if  the  Wilson  amendment  Is 
adopted,  it  will  leave  oil  price  controls 
where  they  are  at  this  moment.  FEA  will 
continue  to  control  old  oil  prices  at  $5.25, 
and  the  old  oil  definition  will  be  the  same 
as  it  was — oil  being  producer  prior  to 
May  1972.  It  will  let  new  oil  be  priced 
at  the  market  levels  as  it  is  priced  now. 

The  Eckhardt  pricing  provision,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Charles 
Wn-soN)  seeks  to  strike  from  the  bill, 
rolls  back  new  oil  prices. 

The  majority  leader  used  the  term 
"rollback."  We  should  use  the  term  "roU- 
back."  I  think  there  can  be  no  argument 
that  it  rolls  back  new  oil  prices  from 
the  current  market  prices  to  either  $7.50 
or  $8.50,  depending  on  some  definitions 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  pro- 
vision. 

What  that  means  is  that  some  new  oil 
being  found  and  produced  right  now  in 
this  country  will  not  be  produced.  We 
will,  therefore,  by  that  provision,  become 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  Arabs  and 
the  OPEC  nations.  And  they  are  not  the 
same.  They  are  two  different  groups.  The 
Arabs  are  the  Arabs.  The  OPEC  nations 
are  those  nations  who  produce  oil  and 
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export  it  to  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  Arabs,  Venezuelans,  Nigerians 
and  so  forth.  We  will  become  increasing- 
ly dependent  upon  the  OPEC  nations  be- 
cause that  new  domestic  oil  will  not  be 
produced. 

With  reference  to  the  old  oil,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  al- 
lows a  price  increase  gradually  over  a 
period  of  time  from  $5.25  up  to  $7.50  or 
up  to  $8.50,  again  depending  on  the  def- 
inition of  extraction  of  old  oil.  It  does 
that  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  volvune  per 
month  based  on  the  1972  production, 
just  as  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
other  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krue- 
ger) would  have  proposed  to  do. 

What  are  the  prices  of  developing  new 
oil?  I  give  the  Members  2  distinguished 
economists,  both  formerly  involved  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  not  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle:  Robert  Nathan,  an  economist 
for  the  AFL-CIO  imtil  he  went  into  busi- 
ness on  his  own,  who  said  that  the  cost 
price  of  oil  at  the  end  of  1974  in  the 
United  States  was  $12.73,  not  $7.50  or 
$8.50,  and  I  also  cite  to  you  Mr.  Charles 
Schulze,  who  spoke  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  within  the  last  cou- 
ple weeks.  Mr.  Charles  Schulze  was  for- 
merly Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  Schulze  is  against 
setting  price  ceilings  on  new  oil.  He  is  for 
a  windfall  profits  tax  with  a  plowback 
provision.  He  is  for  a  rebate  program  to 
the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  middle  class 
of  this  country,  to  help  relieve  or  miti- 
gate the  additional  energy  costs  they 
will  have  to  pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

And  he  is  also  for  a  monetary  policy 
which  will  ease  the  economic  impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  same 
things  I  am  for.  I  am  for  the  same  things 
that  Mr.  Schulze,  the  former  Democratic 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  is  for.  I  want  to  repeat  them. 

He  is  for  windfall  profits  taxes  with  a 
plowback;  he  is  for  a  rebate  to  help  the 
poor  and  middle-income  people,  and  as- 
sist them  in  paying  their  energy  bills;  he 
is  for  a  monetary  policy  to  ease  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  those  people;  and  he  is 
against  the  specific  proposals  in  this  leg- 
islation now,  the  proposals  that  were  put 
there  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
in  the  full  committee  and  which  the 
other  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Charles  Wilson)  seeks  to  strike  from 
the  biU. 

This  is  a  difficult  problem.  We  have 
reached  the  moment  when  this  problan 
needs  a  compromise.  The  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt), 
as  I  know  and  as  the  Members  know,  is 
not  likely  to  become  law  because  the 
President  has  already  advertised  the  fact 
that  he  would  veto  H.R.  7014  with  these 
provisions  in  it. 

What  is  in  H.R.  7014  will  not  become 
law  in  any  event  probably  until  Septem- 
ber or  October. 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  some  effort 
toward  compromise  in  the  next  2  days, 
because  what  is  to  be  presented  before 
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this  Congress  before  we  recess  must  be 
presented  by  Friday  by  a  Presidential 
plan,  and  then  this  Congress  has  the 
(«)portunity  to  either  reject  that  or  ap- 
prove it.  If  they  reject  it,  the  President 
has  said  that  he  will  veto  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  and  then  the  Congress 
has  a  Hobson's  choice:  They  will  either 
override  his  veto  and  keep  the  present 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  in 
place  and,  additionally,  let  foreign  oil 
come  into  this  coimtry  by  discouraging 
domestic  production,  or  they  will  sustain 
his  veto  and  we  will  have  immediate  de- 
control as  of  August  31  and  suffer  the 
consequent  economic  impact.  Either  one 
of  those  choices  is  not  a  good  choice,  I 
will  say  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

We  need  this  compromise  in  the  next 
couple  of  days.  The  New  York  Times  has 
said  so,  the  Washington  Post  has  said 
so,  and  most  of  the  other  newspapers  I 
have  read  have  said  so;  and  I  believe 
the  American  people  want  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson) 
to  strike  from  the  bill  the  burdensome 
provisions,  the  counterproductive  pro- 
visions, that  are  in  the  bill.  I  speak  of 
the  Eckhardt  provisions  which  will  dis- 
courage further  production.  That  will  be 
a  signal  that  we  really  do  want  to  try  to 
compromise. 

Then  hopefully,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
have  a  group  of  distinguished  leaders  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  sit  down 
with  Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
and  with  the  administration  and  get 
that  accomplished. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  conclude  at 
6:10  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  conclude  at 
6:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

MOTION    OFFERED   BT    MR.   DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment conclude  at  6:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — ayes  244,  noes  168, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  424] 

AYES— 244 

Abdnor 

Foley 

Nowak 

Addabbo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Oberstar 

Alexander 

Frey 

Obey 

Anderson, 

Fuqua 

O'Brien 

Calif. 

Gaydos 

O'Hara 

Anderson,  ni. 

Gibbons 

O'NeUl 

Andrews, 

Ginn 

Passman 

N.  Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Patman,  Tex. 

Annunzio 

Goodling 

Patterson, 

Armstrong 

GradLson 

Calif. 

Aspln 

Grassley 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

AuColn 

Guyer 

Pepper 

Bafalls 

Haley 

Perkins 

Baldus 

Hall 

Peyser 

Barrett 

Hanley 

Pickle 

Bell 

Harkin 

Poage 

Bennett 

Harrington 

Pressler 

Bergland 

Hastings 

Preyer 

Biaggl 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Price 

Bingham 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Qulllen 

Blanchard 

Hightower 

Railsback 

Blouln 

Holland 

Rees 

Boggs 

Holt 

Reuss 

Boland 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Bonker 

Howard 

Rlsenhoover 

Brademas 

Howe 

Roberts 

Breaux 

Hungate 

Robinson 

Brinkley 

Hutchinson 

Rogers 

Brodhead 

Hyde 

Rostenkowski 

Brooks 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Broomneld 

Jarman 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Russo 

Burke.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Ryan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Burllflon,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Santinl 

Butler 

Jones,  Okla. 

Schneebell 

Byron 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sebelius 

Carney 

Karth 

Selberling 

Carr 

Kastenmeler 

Shipley 

Casey 

Kindness 

Shriver 

Cederberg 

Krebs 

Shuster 

ChappeU 

Krueger 

Sikee 

Chisbolm 

LaFalce 

Simon 

Clancy 

Landrum 

Sisk 

Clausen, 

Latta 

Skubltz 

DonH. 

Leggett 

Slack 

Clay 

Lehman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Lent 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cochran 

Litton 

Snyder 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Solarz 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

Conable 

Long,  La. 

James  V. 

Conyers 

Long,  Md. 

Steed 

Corman 

Lott 

Steelman 

Cornell 

Lujan 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Cotter 

McClory 

Stephens 

Crane 

McCormack 

Stratton 

D'Amours 

McFall 

Sullivan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

McHugh 

Symington 

Danielson 

McKay 

Taylor,  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

McKinney 

Thompson 

Delaney 

Madden 

Thornton 

Dent 

Madlgan 

Traxler 

Devine 

Mabon 

Ullman 

Dickinson 

Meeds 

Vander  Jagt 

Dingell 

Melcher 

Vander  Veen 

Downing,  Va. 

Metcalfe 

Vlgorito 

Drinan 

Meyner 

Waggonner 

Duncan,  Tenn 

MUls 

Walsh 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mlnlsh 

Whalen 

EUberg 

Mitchell,  Md. 

White 

English 

MoUohan 

Whitehurst 

Eshleman 

Montgomery 

Whitten 

Evans,  Ind. 

Moore 

Wiggins 

Fary 

Morgan 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Mottl 

Wirth 

Fen  wick 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wright 

Findley 

Murtha 

Wylie 

Fish 

Natcher 

Yates 

Fisher 

Neal 

Yatron 

Flthlan 

Nedzi 

Young,  Tex. 

Flood 

Nichols 

Zablocki 

Flowers 

Nix 
NOES— 168 

Zeferettl 

Abzug 

Blester 

Coughlln 

Adams 

Breckinridge 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ambro 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Davis 

Archer 

BroyhUl 

Dellum.s 

Ashbrook 

Buchan&n 

Derrick 

Ashley 

Burgener 

Derwlnski 

BadUlo 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dodd 

Baucus 

Burke.  Mass. 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Bauman 

Burton,  John 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burton,  Phillip  du  Pont 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Clawson,  Del 

Early 

Bedell 

Cohen 

Eckhardt 

Bevill 

Conte 

Edgar 

idwards,  Calif 

Keys 

Rlegle 

Emery 

Koch 

Rinaldo 

Erlenbom 

Lagomarsino 

Rodino 

Escb 

Leviias 

Roe 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCloskey 

Roncalio 

Florlo 

McCoUister 

Rooney 

Plynt 

McDade 

Rose 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McDonald 

Rosenthal 

Forsythe 

McEwen 

Roush 

Fountain 

Macdonald 

Rousselot 

Fraser 

Maguire 

Roybal 

Frenzel 

Mann 

Sarasln 

Glaimo 

Martin 

Sarbanes 

Oilman 

Mathis 

Satterfleld 

Goldwater 

Mazzoll 

Scheuer 

Green 

Mezvinsky 

Schroeder 

Gude 

Michel 

Schulze 

Hagedorn 

Mikva 

Sharp 

Hamilton 

Miller,  Calif. 

Spellman 

Hammer- 

MUler,  Ohio 

Spence 

schmidt 

Mineta 

Staggers 

Hannaford 

Mink 

Stanton, 

Hansen 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

J.  WUliam 

Harris 

Moakley 

Stark 

Hawkins 

MoSett 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moorhead, 

Studds 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Calif. 

Symms 

Heinz 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Talcott 

Helstoski 

Mosher 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Henderson 

Moss 

Thone 

Hicks 

Myers.  Ind. 

Treen 

Holtzman 

Myers,  Pa. 

Tsongas 

Hubbard 

Nolan 

Van  Deeriin 

Hughes 

Ottinger 

Vanik 

Jacobs 

Patten,  N.J. 

Wampler 

Jeffords 

Pettis 

Weaver 

Jenrette 

Pike 

WUson,  Bob 

Jordan 

Prltchard 

Winn 

Kasten 

Quie 

Wolff 

Kazen 

Randall 

Wydler 

Kelly 

Rangel 

Young,  Alaska 

Kemp 

Regula 

Young,  Fla. 

Ketchum 

Richmond 

Young,  Ga. 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Stokee 

Bo  wen 

Hefner 

Btuckey 

Carter 

HUlis 

Teague 

Conlan 

Hlnshaw 

Udall 

Diggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Waxman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Fulton 

MUford 

Harsba 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PREFERENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ADAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adams  moves  that  the  Committee  rise 
and  report  the  bill  H.R.  7014  back  to  the 
House  with  a  recommendation  that  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  time  because  there  was  not 
an  opportunity  for  those  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  speak  on  the  matter 
and  to  state  very  firmly  that  we  have 
spent  3  days  trying  to  develop  a  pricing 
section.  We  have  voted  on  Kreuger,  we 
have  voted  on  amendments  to  Kreuger, 
we  have  voted  on  caps,  and  we  have 
voted  on  all  types  of  amendments  that 
were  carefully  explained  and  debated  at 
great  length. 

Now  at  the  last  minute  we  have  an 
amendment  put  in  the  economic  effects 
of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  ana- 
lyze and  will  not  but  which  in  effect 
takes  out  completely  the  pricing  sections 
of  this  bill,  the  protections  of  the  bill 
for  the  consumers  of  America. 

If  we  object  to  or  do  not  like  the  pric- 
ing sections,  what  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man is:  Offer  a  substitute  for  this  sec- 
tion which  can  be  compared  with  what 
we  have,  or  some  other  compromise.  Do 
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not  strike  the  section,  because  what  hap- 
pens then  is  we  are  left  with  nothing  In 
this  bill,  and  those  of  m  who  believe  In 
compromise  are  going  to  have  to  face  all 
the  negative  factors  in  trying  to  carry 
a  motion. 

We  have  carefully  debated  this  and  I 
am  stating  to  the  Members  that  if  we 
knock  the  section  out  we  will  not  be  able 
to  place  a  pricing  section  In  which  every- 
one can  imderstand,  as  we  have  care- 
fully explained  to  the  Members  by  letter 
and  by  debate  and  by  comment  during 
days  of  debate  here.  So  I  plead  with 
the  Members  to  leave  that  section  in 
and  if  other  parties  wish  to  offer  a  com- 
promise, 9  or  10  or  more  months,  let 
them  offer  that.  I  beg  the  Members  to 
vote  this  down. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pref- 
erential motion  is  not  being  supported  by 
its  maker,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  nor  by  me,  but  we 
have  had  no  time  to  debate  the  amend- 
ment, debate  was  cut  off  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson)  to  cut  out 
all  pricing  sections  in  this  bill.  This  was 
done  in  the  name  of  seeking  a  compro- 
mise when  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this 
administration  has  not  compromised  in 
any  significant  way  whatsoever  for  6 
months  on  this  issue. 

We  have  been  hearing  the  statement 
that  the  Arab  prices  of  oil  dictate  the 
prices  of  oil  in  this  coimtry,  and  that  is 
correct.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
when  the  Arabs  raised  their  price,  this 
Nation,  its  President,  its  leaders  in  both 
parties  were  outraged,  but  we  are  being 
asked  now  to  knock  out  any  kind  of  pric- 
ing provision  in  this  bill  in  the  name  of 
compromise. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  achieve  com- 
promise. Leave  the  Eckhardt  amendment 
where  it  is.  If  we  do  not  like  it,  change 
it  somewhat,  but  do  not  strike  it  from  the 
bill  and  leave  us  without  that  and  with  an 
administration  which  has  not  agreed  to 
compromise  significantly  on  this  issue 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  by  sasrlng 
we  have  tried  and  tried  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  point  of  compromise.  What  the 
gentleman  has  stated  is  correct.  If  we 
had  some  offer  from  the  administration 
of  where  a  price  would  be  set  and  a  num- 
ber of  months  that  we  could  work  on,  we 
would  have  talked  about  it.  but  these 
prices  that  were  set  were  all  based  on 
OPEC  prices. 

We  should  be  using  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  our  con- 
sumers, oiu-  people,  our  Nation,  during 
the  time  when  we  are  imder.  in  effect, 
economic  attack  by  a  group  of  people 
overseas  that  are  setting  an  artificial 
price.  This  is  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  in  this  bill,  to  protect  our  people  in 
this  bill,  by  saying  that  the  price  of  oil 
products  domestically  will  stay  at  a  par- 
ticular level  and  then  will  be  aUowed  to 
go  up  over  a  number  years,  so  that  our 
economy  r.an  ihmorb  the  shock  of  this 


and  so  we  can  mix  the  foreign  oil  with 
the  local  oil  and  allocate  it  throughout 
the  United  States  to  carry  us  through 
this  period  of  hardship.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  do  anymore  than  to  see  to  it  that 
the  American  people  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  vote  no. 
Mr.  DINGELXi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  not  been  my 
purpose  to  have  further  discussion  or  to 
participate  myself  in  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment; but  a  preferential  motion  has 
been  offered  and  certain  statements 
have  been  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  regarding  what  the  Wilson 
amendment  does. 

I  think  the  House  ought  to  have  a  fair 
understanding  of  what  the  Wilson 
amendment  does  and  does  not  do. 

Now,  the  Wilson  amendment  removes 
the  statutory  ceiling  from  the  bill  in 
section  301,  but  it  does  not  affect  sub- 
sequent sections  of  the  bill  which  retain 
the  basic  price  control  scheme  of  exist- 
ing law  and  regulations.  What  the  Wil- 
son amendment  does  essentially  is  to 
give  the  House  a  chance  to  vote  yes  or 
no  on  the  Eckhardt  amendment.  That  is 
what  it  does. 

Whether  or  not  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment carries,  and  even  if  the  Wilson 
amendment  does  carry,  old  crude  oil 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  price 
controls  and  any  attempt  to  exempt  it 
from  price  controls  by  the  President 
would  under  subsequent  sections  of  the 
bill  be  subject  to  congressional  veto  in 
15  days  under  the  expedited  procedures 
which  assume  the  disapproval  resolution 
will  reach  the  floor  during  that  period. 
Indeed,  because  of  the  implementation 
of  that  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Reorganization  Act,  it  would  be  required 
to  come  to  the  House  floor  for  the  vote. 
New  oil  under  the  Wilson  amendment 
would,  however,  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  price  controls,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  impose  such  controls  on 
old  oil. 

So  I  want  the  House  to  have  these 
questions  clearly  before  it  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bill,  regardless  whether  the 
Wilson  amendment  carries  or  does  not, 
remains  a  viable  good  bill  and  controls 
remain  in  place  on  old  oil  and  the  statu- 
tory authority  would  continue  to  exist 
for  the  President  to  impose  controls  on 
new  oil.  The  rollback  provisions  of  the 
Eckhardt  amendment  would  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  last  6  months  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  I  have  been  working  try- 
ing to  get  a  bill  that  would  be  of  benefit 
to  this  country.  This  bill  has  good  mate- 
rial in  it.  regardless  how  we  feel  about 
the  pricing  section  of  the  bill.  The 
standby  emergency  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  it  pertains  to  future  Arab  oil 
embargoes  over  which  we  have  veto 
power,  the  establishment  of  the  civilian 
petroleum  conservation  service,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  requires  the  pe- 
troleum burning  powers  plans  to  convert 


to  coal,  which  must  be  extended  because 
that  authority  expires  on  the  30th  of 
June,  those  are  good  provisions.  There 
are  other  provisions  which  are  not  so 
good  and  which  need  to  be  modified  and 
amended. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  Members  feel 
on  the  pricing  provision,  this  bill  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  this  body.  I 
oppose  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  to  stroke  the  enacting  clause 
without  reference  to  how  I  feel  about  the 
Eckhardt  amendment  or  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Charles  Wilson)  .  to  strike  the  Eckhardt 
provision. 

We  ought  not  vote  to  amend  this  bill 
at  this  moment.  We  then  have  nothing 
on  which  to  deal  with  reference  to  com- 
promise, and  compromise  has  been  the 
objective  of  those  of  us  on  the  subcom- 
mittee who  have  worked  on  this  bill.  I 
think  it  should  be  the  objective  of  the 
full  Congress  and  I  think,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
that  it  has  been  the  objective  of  the 
President.  Let  us  oppose  and  vote  down 
the  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause. 

PABLIAMENTABT   INQUlBT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  Wilson  amendment  is  adopted  and 
the  section  is  stricken  from  the  bill  and 
we  rise,  can  we  come  back  tomorrow  and 
put  a  similar  section  back  in  the  bill  with 
different  numbers,  or  under  the  rules 
could  we  not  replace  that  section  at  all? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  have 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  the  Chair  can 
only  determine  germaneness  after  exam- 
ination of  the  proposal.  Therefore,  the 
Chair  cannot  say  whether  or  not  any  pro- 
posals that  were  offered  would  be  in 
order,  but  an  amendment  different  from 
the  text  stricken  could  be  in  order  if 
germane.  The  Chair  simply  cannot  state 
what  proposal. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  a  proposal 
could  be  in  order  that  would  put  in  a  new 
price  formula  tomorrow,  even  if  the  Wil- 
son amendment  were  passed  today? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  finds  it 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  anticipate 
anything,  but  the  Chair  can  conceive  of 
a  circumstance  in  which  that  would  be 
true. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams). 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  215,  noes  199, 
not  voting  20.  as  follows: 
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(Boll  No.  425] 

AYES— 215 

Abdnor 

Glnn 

Patman,  Tex. 

Anderson, 

Goldwater 

Perkins 

Calif. 

Goodllng 

Pettis 

Anderson,  111 

Gradison 

Pickle 

Andrews, 

Grassley 

Poage 

N.  Dak. 

Guyer 

Pressler 

Archer 

Hagedorn 

Preyer 

Armstrong 

Hamilton 

Pritchard 

Ashbrootc 

Hammer- 

Qule 

Aspin 

Schmidt 

Quillen 

Au(3oin 

Hannaford 

Railsback 

Bafalls 

Hansen 

Randall 

Bauman 

Hastings 

rCCCS 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Heinz 

Regula 

Bell 

Henderson 

Rhodes 

Blester 

Hightower 

Risenhoover 

Boggs 

Holland 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Holt 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Horton 

Roncalio 

Brinkley 

Hungate 

Roxisselot 

Brooks 

Hutchinson 

Runnels 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Sarasin 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jarman 

Satterfield 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Calif.  Schneebeli 

BroyhUl 

Johnson,  (3olo.   Schroeder 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schulze 

Burgener 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebelius 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    Jordan 

Shipley 

Butler 

Kasten 

Shrtver 

Byron 

Kazen 

Shuster 

Casey 

Kelly 

Sikes 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Simon 

Chappell 

Ketchimi 

SUk 

Clancy 

Kindness 

Slack 

Clausen, 

Krueger 

Smith,  Iowa 

DonH. 

Lagomarsino 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clawson,  Del 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Spence 

Cochran 

Lent 

Stanton, 

Collins,  Tex. 

Long,  La. 

J.  WUllam 

Conable 

Lott 

Steed 

Coughlin 

Lujan 

Steel  man 

Crane 

McClory 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCloskey 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

McCollister 

Stephens 

Davis 

McCormack 

Sullivan 

de  la  Garza 

McDade 

Symms 

Dent 

McDonald 

Talcott 

Derrick 

McEwen 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Derwinski 

McKay 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Devine 

Madigan 

Thone 

Dingell 

Mahon 

Thornton 

Downing,  Va. 

Mann 

Treen 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Martin 

UUman 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Mathis 

Vander  Jagt 

du  Pont 

Melcher 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Michel 

Walsh 

English 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wampler 

Erlenbom 

MUlB 

White 

Esch 

Mitchell.  N.y. 

Whltehurst 

Eshleman 

MoUohan 

Whitten 

Evans,  Colo. 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Pindley 

Moore 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pish 

Moorhead, 

Wilson,  Tex. 

PUher 

Calif. 

Winn 

Flowers 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wirth 

Poley 

Mosher 

Wright 

Porsythe 

Murtha 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wylle 

Frenzel 

Myers,  Pa. 

Young.  Alaska 

Prey 

Natcher 

Young.  Fla. 

Puqua 

O'Brien 

Young,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Passman 
NOES— 199 

Abzug 

Burke,  Fla. 

Eckhardt 

Adams 

Burke,  Mass. 

Edgar 

AddablK) 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Alexander 

Burton,  John 

Eilbere 

Ambro 

Burton,  Phillip  Emery 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carney 

Evans,  Ind. 

Annunzio 

Carr 

Pary 

Ashley 

Chisholm 

Fascell 

BadUlo 

Clay 

Fenwick 

Baldus 

Cohen 

FithUn 

Barrett 

Collins.  111. 

Flood 

Baucus 

CJonte 

Florio 

Beard,  R.I. 

Conyers 

Flynt 

Bedell 

Gorman 

Ford,  Mich. 

Bennett 

Cornell 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Bergland 

Cotter 

Eraser 

BevUl 

D'Amours 

Gaydos 

Biaggi 

Danie.s.  N.J. 

Giaimo 

Bingham 

Danielson 

Oilman 

Blanchard 

Delaney 

Gonzalez 

Blouin 

Dellums 

Green 

Boland 

Dickinson 

Gude 

Honker 

Diggs 

Haley 

Brademas 

Dodd 

Hall 

Breckinridge 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Hanley 

Brodhead 

Drinan 

Harkin 

Burke,  Calif. 

Early 

Harrington 

Harris 

Mezvinsky 

Rose 

Hawkins 

Mikva 

Rosenthal 

Hayes,  Ind. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Roush 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Mlnlsh 

Roybal 

Heckler,  Mass 

Mink 

Russo 

Hefner 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Ryan 

Helstoskl 

Moakley 

St  Germain 

Hicks 

Moffett 

Santinl 

Holtzmon 

Morgan 

Sarbanes 

Howard 

Moss 

Scheuer 

Howe 

Mottl 

Seiberling 

Hubbard 

Murphy,  ni. 

Sharp 

Hughes 

Neal 

Skubitz 

Jeffords 

Nedzl 

Solarz 

Jenrette 

Nichols 

Spellman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Nolan 

Staggers 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Nowak 

Stanton, 

Kartb 

Oberstar 

James  V. 

Kastenmeier 

Obey 

Stark 

Koch 

OHara 

Stokes 

Kreljs 

ONeUl 

Stratton 

LaFalce 

Ottlnger 

Studds 

Leggett 

Patten,  N.J. 

Symington 

Lehman 

Patterson, 

Thompson 

Levitas 

Calif. 

Traxler 

Litton 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Tsongas 

taoyd,  Calif. 

Pepper 

Van  Deerlln 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Peyser 

Vander  Veen 

McFall 

Pike 

Vanik 

McHugh 

Price 

Vigorito 

McKinney 

Rangel 

Weaver 

Macdonald 

Reuss 

Whalen 

Madden 

Richmond 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Maguire 

Riegle 

Wolff 

Matsunaga 

Rinaldo 

Yates 

Mazzoll 

Rodino 

Yatron 

Meeds 

Roe 

Young,  Ga. 

Metcalfe 

Rogers 

Zabiocki 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
move  ahead  on  this  tremendously  im- 
portant energy  bill  under  debate  today, 
I  want  to  call  the  House's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  solution  to 
our  energy  problem  lies  in  coal. 

We  have  it  in  great  abundance,  in 
amounts  that  can  only  be  estimated,  and 
in  amounts  that  will  last  this  Nation 
for  uncounted  years. 

But  to  get  maximum  benefit  from  it, 
we  have  to  liquefy  it  and  gasify  it,  and 
the  technology  to  do  that  exists,  and  has 
existed  since  before  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Carter  and  I  have  an  amendment 
pending  which  will  bring  about  coal 
liquefaction  and  coal  gasification  on  a 
commercial  scale.  A  letter  was  distrib- 
uted to  all  Members  about  it  today,  and 
it  is  printed  on  page  23547  of  the  July  18 
Record,  so  I  will  not  go  into  details. 

But  the  House  should  know  something 
about  the  background  of  liquefaction 
and  gasification,  so  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced back  in  1951  and  some  debate  from 
the  Record  which  took  place  in  1953. 

I  think  it  will  show  that  we  could  be 
energy  independent  right  now  if  we  had 
done  the  right  thing  more  than  20  years 
ago.  and  I  think  it  will  show  that  un- 
less we  pass  legislation  on  commercial 
scale  coal  liquefaction  and  coal  gasifi- 
cation, we  will  never  be  energy  independ- 
ent. 
The  material  follows: 

H.R.  3022 
(Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, March  1,  1951.) 
A  bill  to  aid  In  preventing  shortages  of  pe- 


troleum and  petroleum  products  In  th» 
United  States  by  promoting  the  production 
of  synthetic  liquid  fuels. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Synthetic  Liquid 
Fuel  Plants  Act  of  1951". 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  there  shall  be  available  at  all  times,  In 
the  Interest  of  he  national  security  and  the 
national  economy,  adequate  supplies  of 
liquid  fuels.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  sup- 
plement supplies  of  petroleum  and  petrole- 
um products  produced  In  the  United  States 
and  Imported  from  foreign  countries,  ( 1 )  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  production  in  the 
United  States  by  private  Industry  of  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
other  substances;  (2)  to  provide  such  finan- 
cial and  other  assistance  to  private  Industry 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  and  accel- 
erate the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
number  and  types  of  commercial -sized  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuel  plants  as  are  required  to 
furnish  an  adequate  basis  upon  which  to  de- 
velop a  rapidly  expandable  and  technolog- 
ically advanced  synthetic  liquid  fueJ  Indus- 
try; (3)  to  the  extent  that  private  Industry 
falls  to  undertake  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  such  number  and  types  of  com- 
mercial-sized synthetic  liquid  fuel  plants  as 
are  required  to  furnish  such  basis,  to  provide 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
plants  by  the  Government  under  contracts 
with  private  Industry;  and  (4)  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  other  assistance  to  private  In- 
dustry to  promote  and  accelerate  research 
and  development  of  methods  and  processes 
for  the  production  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels. 
Sec.  3.  As  used  In  thU  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  in- 
dividual, firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
company,  or  association,  and  any  trustee,  re- 
ceiver, assignee,  or  personal  representative 
thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

(c)  The  term  "synthetic  liquid  fuel"  means 
a  liquid  fuel  and  any  Intermediate  gaseous 
products,  produced  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
other  substances  except  petroleum  and.  for 
the  purposes  of  section  4  (a)  and  (c)  and 
section  6  of  this  Act,  except  natural  gas. 

(d)  The  term  "synthetic  liquid  fuel  plant" 
means  any  facility,  land,  mine,  building, 
machinery,  or  equipment,  or  part  thereof, 
constructed,  reconstructed,  erected.  Installed, 
acquired,  used,  or  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
producing,  storing,  transporting,  or  market- 
ing synthetic  liquid  fuel  or  fuels,  or  required 
in  connection  therewith. 

(e)  The  term  "commercial-sized  synthetic 
liquid  fuel  plant"  means  a  synthetic  liquid 
fuel  plant,  of  such  designed  capacity,  not 
less  than  five  thousand  barrels  per  day,  as 
will  best  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this 
Act,  Including  the  objective  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  engineering  and  cost  data  for  the 
production  on  a  commercial  scale  of  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  to 
any  person,  deemed  by  It  to  be  properly 
qualified,  proposing  to  construct  one  or  more 
commercial -sized  synthetic  liquid  fuel  plants, 
such  loans,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  with  such  maturities  not  to  exceed  thir- 
ty years,  as  It  deems  appropriate  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
shall  exercise  Its  authority  under  section  4 
(a)(1)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  604 
(a)(1)).  In  such  manner  as  will  promote 
and  accelerate  the  construction  of  commer- 
cial-sized synthetic  liquid  fuel  plants. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
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Corporation  determines  that,  In  order  to 
further  the  objectives  ot  this  Act.  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  such  financial  Inducements  to 
any  person,  deemed  by  It  to  be  properly  qual- 
ified, operating  or  proposing  to  construct  and 
operate  one  or  more  commercial-sized  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuel  plants,  as  will  assure  such 
p>erson  a  fair  and  reasonable  return.  It  may, 
(1)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding,  buy  and  sell, 
or  make  commitments  to  buy  and  sell  at 
public  or  private  sale,  synthetic  liquid  fuels 
in  such  quantities  and  In  such  manner  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary,  including  the  purchase 
of  such  fuels  with  the  expectation  of  selling 
at  an  estimated  loss,  or  (2)  uiake  payments, 
or  advance  commitments  for  payments,  to 
domestic  producers  of  such  fuels  In  such 
amounts  and  In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  determines  to  be 
necessary.  No  such  advance  commitment  shall 
extend  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years, 
and  any  such  commitment  extending  for 
more  than  one  year  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
negotiation at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  year.  In  determining  fair  and 
reasonable  return,  there  shall  be  taken  Into 
consideration  the  amount  of  private  capital 
employed,  net  worth,  the  efficiency  of  the 
operator,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
tribution toward  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  and  such  other  factors 
the  consideration  of  which  the  public  In- 
terest and  fair  and  equitable  dealing  may 
require. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  advisory  committee  or 
committees  appointed  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  determine  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  private  indus- 
try In  order  to  promote  and  accelerate  re- 
search and  development  of  methods  and  proc- 
esses for  the  production  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels,  he  may  certify  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  the  name  or  names  of 
any  person  or  persons  deemed  by  him  to  be 
properly  qualified  to  undertake  such  research 
and  development  and  the  type  of  activities 
to  be  undertaken.  Including  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion plants.  Upon  receipt  of  such  certifica- 
tion, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
shall  promptly  enter  into  contracts  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  for 
the  carrying  on  (without  legal  consideration, 
without  performance  or  other  bonds,  and 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5) ) ,  of  such  research  and 
development  activities.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  In  carrying  out  such 
contracts  or  arrangements,  or  modifications 
thereof,  may  make  advance,  progress,  and 
other  payments  which  relate  to  such  research 
and  development  activities  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  sec.  529). 

(b)  Each  contract  or  arrangement,  or  mod- 
ification thereof,  executed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  which  relates  to  research  and  develop- 
ment shall  contain  such  provisions,  consist- 
ent with  the  laws  affecting  the  issuance  or 
use  of  patents,  governing  the  disposition  of 
Inventions  produced  thereunder  as  are  ap- 
propriate. In  the  Judgment  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  protect  the  public 
interest  and  the  equities  of  the  Individual  or 
organization  with  which  the  contract  or  ar- 
rangement, or  modification  thereof,  is 
executed. 

(c)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  shall  acquire,  retain,  or 
transfer  any  rights,  under  the  patent  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  otherwise,  in  any  In- 
vention which  he  may  make  or  produce  In 
connection  with  performing  his  assigned 
activities  and  which  Is  directly  related  to  the 


subject  matter  thereof:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  from  executing  any 
application  for  a  patent  on  any  such  Inven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  assigning  the  same 
to  the  Government  or  its  nominee  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, as  the  case  may  be,  may  establish. 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  the  expiration  of  one 
year  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  thereafter  at  such  times  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  desirable  but 
not  less  frequently  than  once  during  each 
ensuing  twelve-month  period,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  study  and  appraise  the 
action  taken  by  private  Industry  toward  the 
construction  and  operation  of  commercial- 
sized  sjmthetlc  liqxild  fuel  plants.  If.  on  the 
basis  of  such  study  and  appraisal,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  advisory 
committee  or  committees  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  section  8  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  determine  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  private  Industry  falls  to  as- 
sure the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
number  and  types  of  such  plants  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  desirable  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate basis  from  which  to  develop  a  rapidly 
expandlble  and  technologically  advanced  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuel  industry,  he  shall  certify, 
after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  that  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  Act 
there  should  be  constructed  and  operated 
one  or  more  such  plants,  the  designed  ca- 
pacity of  which  shall  not  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate thirty  thousand  barrels  per  day.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  certification,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  shall  promptly  un- 
dertake, by  and  under  contracts  with  private 
Industry,  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  plant  or  plants,  of  such  designed  capaci- 
ty, in  such  area  or  areas,  using  such  raw  ma- 
terials or  processes  for  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic Uqiild  fuel  or  fuels,  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify. 

(b)  For  the  ourpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  (1) 
to  acquire  real  property  and  any  right,  title, 
or  Interest  therein  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise,  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation  to  be  necessary  or  advan- 
tageous in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  (2)  to  purchase,  lease,  build  and  ex- 
pand, and  contract  to  build  and  expand, 
plants:  (3)  to  purchase  and  produce,  and 
contract  to  purchase  and  produce,  equip- 
ment, facilities,  machinery,  supplies,  articles, 
and  materials  required  in  the  manufacture 
or  handling  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels;  (4)  to 
lease,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands, 
plants,  facilities,  machinery,  equlpme.nt, 
supplies,  and  materials  to  any  person  to  en- 
gage In  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels;  (5)  to  procure  all  or  any  part  of  the 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  all  or 
any  of  the  plants  by  contract  or  contracts 
with  architects,  engineers,  constructors,  and 
operators,  or  firms  or  corporations  thereof: 

(6)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  or  dona- 
tion, secret  processes,  technical  data,  in- 
ventions, and  patents  or  rights  therein;  and 

(7)  to  assume  the  obligation  to  pay  rentals 
in  advance  on  real  or  personal  property. 

(c)  Proceedings  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  under  this  section,  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  interest  In  real  estate 
by  condemnation  shall  be  Instituted  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  August  1, 
1888  (25  Stat.  357),  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
257,  258) ,  and  any  real  estate  already  devoted 
to  public  use  which  would  be  subject  to 
condemnation  In  proceedings  Instituted  upon 
application  of  any  officer  of  the  Government 


shall  likewise  be  subject  to  condemnation  in 
proceedings  Instituted  upon  application  of 
the  Corporation  as  herein  provided.  Sections 
1,  2,  and  4  of  the  Act  approved  February  26, 
1931  (46  Stat.  1421),  as  amended  (40  UJSC. 
258  (a),  258  (b),  258  (d)),  shall  be  appli- 
cable  In  any  such  proceeding.  Any  Judgment 
rendered  against  the  United  States  in  any 
such  proceeding  shall  promptly  be  paid  by 
the  Corporation.  Upon  the  vesting  of  title 
In  the  United  States  of  America  In  any  such 
proceeding,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  by  deed  executed 
by  him,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  shall  transfer  the  entire  title 
or  Interest  so  acquired  to  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Corporation  shall  thereupon  have 
the  same  rights  with  respect  to  any  real 
estate  or  right,  title,  or  Interest  therein  so 
acquired  as  It  has  with  respect  to  any  real 
estate  or  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  therein 
acquired  by  purchase  pvu^uant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  In  this  Act.  Any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
of  the  Qovemment,  or  any  corporation,  all 
of  the  capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  or 
controlled  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, Is  hereby  authorized,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  to  sell, 
transfer,  or  lease,  with  or  without  considera- 
tion to  the  Corporation,  any  real  estate  and 
any  right  or  Interest  therein  required  by 
the  Corporation  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  851) ,  as  amend- 
ed (35  U.S.C.  68),  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  determine  that  such  action  is 
necessary  In  order  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  he  may,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law — 

(a)  create  and  set  aside  such  reservations 
of  oil  shale  and  coal  on  public  lands  as  may 
be  required  to  Insure  the  effective  operation 
of  any  commercial-sized  synthetic  liquid  fuel 
plant; 

(b)  lease  any  of  the  oil  shale  and  coal  on 
public  lands  subject  to  disposition  under 
the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat.  437). 
as  amended,  without  regard  to  any  restric- 
tions or  limitations  contained  In  such  Act, 
and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  this  Act;  and 

(c)  lease,  for  use  in  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  any  commercial- 
sized  synthetic  liquid  fuel  plant,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
an  area  not  in  excess  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  public  lands. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  Jointly  or  separately,  shall 
establish  one  or  more  advisory  committees 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  representatives 
from  the  petroleum,  coal,  and  other  affected 
industries. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
serve  as  engineering  and  technical  consult- 
ant to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  un- 
der this  Act,  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  All  experimental  work  per- 
formed and  being  performed  under  the  Act 
of  April  4,  1944  (58  Stat.  190;  30  U.S.C,  sees. 
321-325),  Including  costs  and  engineering 
data  heretofore  developed,  may  be  used  and 
devoted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may — 

(a)    conduct    surveys,    research,    develop- 
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ment  work,  and  engineering  studies  to  deter- 
mine suitable  processes  and  plant  locations 
and  designs; 

(b)  employ  by  contract  or  otherwise,  at 
such  rates  of  compensation  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  determine,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  engineers,  architects,  chemists,  and 
other  technicians,  or  firms  or  corporations 
thereof,  for  consultation,  to  design  plants 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  make  surveys 
for  plant  locations; 

(c)  enter  and  inspect  at  any  time  any 
plant  constructed  and  operated  pursuant  to 
section  6(a)  of  this  Act,  to  study  the  opera- 
tions thereof  and  to  obtain  technological 
data  therefrom; 

(d)  furnish  design  and  engineering  data 
and  other  Information,  and  grant  licenses 
under  patents  and  interests  therein,  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  under  the  Judisdic- 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
extent  that  such  action  is  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  any  agreements  under  which 
such  data,  information,  or  patents  or  inter- 
ests therein  were  acquired;  and 

(e)  receive  and  accept  money  and  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  or  Interests  therein,  and 
services,  as  a  gift,  bequest,  or  contribution, 
for  use  In  any  of  the  activities  authorized 
under  this  section;  and  to  conduct  any  of  the 
activities  authorized  under  this  section  in 
cooperation  with  any  person,  agency,  or  orga- 
nization. Federal.  State,  or  private.  Any 
money  so  received  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  a  special 
fund  or  funds  for  disbursement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  the  terms  of  the  gift, 
bequest,  or  contribution  may  require,  and 
shall  remain  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  received  and  accepted  until  expended. 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
shall  make  reports  to  the  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  on  their 
respective  activities  under  this  Act.  The  re- 
ports shall  include  suitable  recommendations 
for  further  legislation  and  for  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  ultimate  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  privately  owned  synthetic  liquid 
fuel  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  shall 
also  include  recommendations.  Including  mi- 
nority recommendations,  of  the  advisory 
committee  or  committees  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  section  8  of  this  Act. 

Sec  12.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney General,  shall  find,  and  certify  to 
the  Attorney  General  in  writing,  that  the 
doing  of  any  act  or  thing,  or  the  omission 
to  do  any  act  or  thing,  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons, is  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  such  act,  thing, 
or  omission  shall  be  deemed  in  the  public 
interest  and  no  prosecution  or  civil  action 
shall  be  commenced  with  reference  thereto 
under  the  antitrust  laws  cf  the  United  States 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Such 
finding  and  certificate  may  be  withdrawn 
any  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  discretion,  by  giving  reasonable  notice 
of  such  withdrawal  to  the  Attorney  General, 
whereupon  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  subsequent  act  or  omission 
Dy  reason  of  such  finding  or  certificate. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
inclusion  in  the  report  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act,  a  report  of  the  opera- 
tions under  this  section.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may,  from  time  to  time,  transmit  to  the 
Congress  such  additional  reports  of  opera- 
tions under  this  section  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable. 

Sec.  13.  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Contract  Settlement  Act 
of  1944;"  the  following:  "Synthetic  Liquid 
Fuel  Plants  Act  of  1951;". 


Sec  14.  (a)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
funds  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  4  (a) .  5,  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000,000. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  a  sum  cf  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  this  Act. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Apr.   15, 

1953] 

The  Coal  Industry 

The  Speaker.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  Perkins  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  mines  clos- 
ing down  daily  throughout  America,  it  cer- 
tainly is  bad  news  to  learn  that  the  Interior 
Department  has  proposed  to  shut  down  its 
two  coal-to-oU  demonstration  plants  at  Lou- 
isiana, Mo.,  as  revealed  by  its  revised  budget 
for    fiscal    1954. 

The  coal  Industry  throughout  the  Nation  is 
suffering  a  severe  depression  caused  by  the 
unrestricted  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
Hearings  will  commence  next  week  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  proposals 
to  place  a  5-percent  limitation  on  Imports 
of  foreign  residual  fuel  oils. 

As  I  understand,  the  Interior  Department's 
appropriation  bill,  which  was  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  this  week,  is  now  being 
marked  up  and  will  not  be  considered  per- 
haps for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Personally.  I  am 
unaware  of  any  department  in  this  Govern- 
ment that  has  carried  on  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  operation  than  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Recently  money  was  made  available 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  for  50  ad- 
ditional inspectors  to  carry  out  the  safety 
requirements  in  the  coal  mines.  Necessary 
funds  must  be  made  available  If  we  are  to 
follow  through  In  the  future  with  an  effec- 
tive mine-safety  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  De- 
partment will  reconsider  its  proposal  to  shut 
down  its  two  coal-to-oil  demonstration 
plants.  Naturally,  such  a  proposal  at  this 
time  would  have  a  bad  psychological  effect 
on  the  coal  industry  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  oil  lobby  has  contended  for  some  time 
that  synthetic  fuel  oil  shale  is  more  feasible 
than  coal.  I  believe  that  we  can  all  agree, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  inter- 
est, that  our  Government  should  continue 
to  explore,  through  Its  demonstration  plants, 
the  development  of  oil.  from  coal  with  a  view 
of  reducing  the  price. 

Between  1948  and  1951,  after  careful  pre- 
liminary analysis,  the  Interior  Department 
spent  $20  million  to  build  and  equip  these 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  testing  under  ac- 
tual operating  conditions  the  technology  of 
large-scale  production  of  liquid  fuels  from 
our  abundant  supplies  of  coal.  These  plants 
have  been  operating  with  encouraging  re- 
sults as  to  efficiency,  cost,  and  the  quality  of 
diversified  products  from  selected  samples  of 
coal. 

But  now.  Just  when  It  appears  that  the 
processes  are  on  the  very  threshold  of  suc- 
cess, and  in  view  of  Increasing  apprehension 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  future  supplies 
of  liquid  fuels,  a  proposal  is  made  to  shut 
down  these  plants  In  order  to  pare  from  the 
appropriation  $2  million  needed  to  operate 
them  through  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  such  abortive  action. 
In  terms  of  the  Nation's  future  security, 
would  exceed  by  many  times  the  nominal 
budget  saving  which  is  sought.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  make  this  far-reaching 
decision  within  the  narrow  context  of  a  sin- 
gle year's  appropriation.  The  two  plants  in 
question  are  vital  parts  of  a  comprehensive 
long-range  program  for  the  development  of 
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synthetlc  liquid  fuels  in  every  feasible  direc- 
tion. 

By  1975,  It  is  predicted,  our  daily  needs  for 
liquid  fuels  may  be  several  times  greater 
than  our  domestic  production  from  petro- 
leum. If  we  were  to  be  confronted  with  an- 
other all-out  war,  available  supplies  of  liquid 
fuels  would  Immediately  present  an  acute 
problem.  A  growing  dependence  upon  foreign 
sources  of  oil  would  increase  our  vulnerabil- 
ity and  Impair  our  security. 

It  Is,  therefore,  imperatively  necessary  for 
us  to  push  ahead,  steadfastly  and  without 
Interruption,  with  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  liquid  fuels 
based  upon  domestic  energy  resources.  In- 
cluding our  abundant  supplies  of  coal.  Con- 
sidered In  this  broad  perspective,  it  is  false 
economy  Indeed  to  pursue  a  relatively  paltry 
saving  of  $2  million  over  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  at  the  cost  of  Jeopardizing  a  vital  part 
of  our  national  fuel  development  program. 
When  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  spend  $50 
billion  a  year  for  national  defense  and  the 
development  of  atomic  energy,  it  seems  in- 
conceivable that  $2  million  would  be  denied 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  program  so  promis- 
ing as  the  conversion  of  coal  to  liquid  fuels. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bailey.  This  program  was  initiated 
prior  to  the  distinguished  gentleman's  com- 
ing to  Congress.  Back  during  the  early  part 
of  World  War  n,  when  the  German  sub- 
marine menace  threatened  to  destroy  most 
of  our  ocean  tonnage  and  disrupt  our  trans- 
portation, my  former  colleague  from  West 
Virginia.  Jennings  Randolph,  was  the  leader 
of  the  plan  to  develop  our  liquid  fuels,  mak- 
ing synthetic  fuels  from  coal.  There  was  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  made  for 
this  program.  It  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  demonstration  plants  the 
gentleman  is  speaking  about.  In  Missouri, 
one  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  a  third  at 
Bristol,  Tenn.  The  research  plant  for  this 
development  was  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  at  Morgantown,  operated  Jointly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  West  Vir- 
ginia School  of  Mines,  to  develop  the  old 
Hitler  process  of  making  synthetic  gasoline. 

Two  years  ago.  when  we  had  up  on  the 
floor  for  consideration  the  appropriation 
for  the  Interior  Department,  on  a  point  of 
order  I  prevented  the  turning  back  into  the 
Treasury  of  $2,800,000  of  that  appropriation 
made  In  1946.  so  as  to  enable  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  establish  a  research  plant  at  Mor- 
gantown to  build  new  equipment  for  that. 
The  University  of  West  Virginia  donated  46 
acres  of  land  as  a  site  for  it.  That  research 
plant  is  two-thirds  complete. 

I  want  to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky In  protesting  our  going  out  of  our  ex- 
perimental endeavors  in  this  field  of  con- 
verting coal  to  liquid  fuels  Including  high- 
octane  gasoline  and  residual  fuel  oil,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  lubricating  oils. 

Let  me  say  that  If  we  had  that  process 
working  right  at  the  present  time,  67  percent 
of  the  coal  of  West  Virginia  has  too  much 
sulfur  in  it  for  coking  purposes,  and  there 
Is  no  market  for  It  today  so  that  a  lot  of  our 
mines  are  closing,  but  If  this  process  were  In 
operation  the  future  of  the  coal  fields  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  Including  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  would  be  assured  for 
the  next  300  or  400  years.  It  would  be  proc- 
essing this  coal  that  has  too  much  sulfur 
content  for  fuel  manufacture  Into  synthetic 
products  such  as  high-octane  gasoline  and 
lubricating  oil. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  raising  the  point  because  if  that  is  not 
In  the  appropriation  bill  when  It  comes 
along  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
will  Join  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  In 
trying  to  put  some  money  in  there.  If  not  all 
of  It,  certainly  a  portion  of  it,  to  continue 
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this  research  work,  because  I  think  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  security 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  PcKKiNS.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  for  his  contribution. 

In  truth,  rather  than  to  shut  down  the 
two  established  coal  demonstration  plants, 
we  should  be  concerned  with  the  immediate 
development  of  additional  plants  on  a  larger 
scale.  In  the  two  preceding  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  Introduced  bills  to  provide  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  full-scale 
plants  for  producing  liquid  fuels  from  coal, 
and  I  am  today  Introducing  a  similar  bill 
for  this  purpose.  The  security  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation  require  that  this  effort  be  ad- 
vanced, not  retarded,  hastened  rather  than 
delayed  by  fitful  budgetary  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  sudden  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  close 
down  the  coal-to-oll  plants,  and  In  view  of 
the  wide  rumors  now  prevailing  aroxind  the 
CiH>ltoI,  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not 
there  Is  a  double  payoS  Involved.  It  Is  well 
known  throught  unimpeachable  sources 
that  the  chemical  lobby  Is  deeply  interested 
In  stopping  governmental  operation  and  tak- 
ing over  the  control  of  these  particular 
plants.  I  am  sure  that  the  cotintry  as  a 
whole  will  reach  the  only  Inescapable  con- 
clusion— If  this  does  happen — that  the  oil 
lobby  and  chemical  people  are  receiving 
their  payoff  from  campaign  promises. 

There  have  been  rep<»t«  that  within  2  or  3 
years  these  processes  that  have  been  de- 
veloped at  the  LoulsUna  plant  would  be  so 
far  advanced  as  to  be  patentable.  Such  pat- 
ent rlghU  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
private  Industry. 

Mr.  Penton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
16  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  to  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  so  far.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  before  me.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  KiKWAN),  a  great  American,  Is  very  sin- 
cere when  he  speaks.  I  know  he  has  America 
at  heart.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
KiKWANj  and  I  can  always  agree  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases;  however.  I  would  not  want 
the  inference  to  go  out  that  because  of  the 
cuts  in  this  partlciilar  bill  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  at  fault  due  to  the  fact  that 
whatever  administration  Is  In  power  they  are 
the  responsible  people  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  first  time  In  some 
34  years  that  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
In  power.  We  have  only  been  In  power  a  little 
more  than  3  months,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  whatever  money  we  give  the  present 
administration  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  particularly 
as  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  sufficient  In  order  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  a  pretty  good  Job  with  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Jensen j  has  discussed  the 
general,  overall  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal  year 
1954. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  has  been  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction or  disappointment  in  some  sec- 
tions at  the  reductions  we  have  suggested; 
but,  I  feel  certain  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  can  get  along  on  the  money  allowed. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  take  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss each  bureau  of  the  Department.  I  wUl 
■ay  something  about  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Geological  Survey  at  this  time. 

WUItEAV   aw   MINES 

The  Bureau  of  Bflnes  asked  for  $29,115,000 
in  the  orlglxua  1954  budget. 


This  amount  was  reduced  to  $24,160,000 
In  the  revised  budget. 

The  committee  reduced  this  to  $18,750,114, 
a  cut  of  $5,409,886. 

This  also  represents  a  cut  of  $10,364,866 
ttoia  the  original  request  and  a  $6,530,^86 
cut  under  the  1953  appropriation. 

The    appropriation    for    the    Bureau    of 
Mines  Is  broken  down  Into  four  categories: 
First.    Conservation   and   development   of 
mineral  resources. 

Second.  Health  and  safety. 
Third.  Construction. 

Fourth.  General  administrative  expenses. 
In  the  conservation  and  development  of 
mineral  resources  category  the  committee 
allowed  $12,178,814,  a  reduction  of  $8,321,- 
186  from  the  original  budget  of  $18,657,000 
and  a  reduction  of  $5,171,186  of  the  revised 
budget.  This  also  represents  a  cut  of  $6,- 
478,166  from  the  current  year. 

The  principle  cuts  In  this  item  of  con- 
servation and  development  of  mineral  re- 
sources Is  in  the  synthetic  liquid  fuels  pro- 
gram. 

The    program    for    synthetic    liquid    fuel 
called  for  an  appropriation  of  $7,905,304  in 
the  original  budget.  The  new  budget  cut  It 
back  $2,000,000. 
As  the  report  says : 

"It  was  reported  to  the  committee  that  the 
Secretary  proposed  to  put  the  synthetic 
liquid  fuels  demonstration  plant  at  Louisi- 
ana, Mo.,  In  standby.  This  plant  is  used  for 
making  gasoline  from  coal  by  hydrogena- 
tlon  and  gas  synthesis  processes.  It  was 
reported  to  the  committee  that  refinements 
accomplished  to  date  in  these  processes 
have  brought  the  cost  of  producing  gasoline 
down  to  a  few  cents  of  being  commercially 
competitive  with  other  methods  of  produc- 
ing gasoline." 

It  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee that  If  those  facts  were  true 
regarding  the  Louisiana,  Mo.,  plant  It  was 
Indeed  all  the  more  reason  to  put  the  Rifle, 
Colo.,  plant,  which  is  doing  research  on  oil 
shale  In  standby.  In  the  Rifle,  Colo.,  program 
we  found  that  the  process  used  comes  even 
closer,  coetwlse,  to  being  commercially  com- 
petitive in  the  production  of  gasoline  than 
the  processes  being  used  at  Louisiana,  Mo. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  done  a  fine  Job 
In  the  field  of  research  in  producing  oil  and 
gasoline  from  coal  and  oil  shale. 

As  you  know,  this  program  started  back 
In  1944  and  was  amended  in  1948  and  1950. 
The  act  will  expire.  I  believe,  in  1955.  The 
total  overall  authorization  for  the  11 -year 
period  is  put  ai  $87,600,000. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  for  cur- 
tailing this  function  at  Louisiana  Is  the 
further  evidence  from  the  officials  of  the 
Bureau  that  they  are  doing  research  on  a 
much  simpler  method — a  one-step  measure, 
as  they  call  it.  and  which  will,  of  course, 
relegate  the  other  methods  to  obsolescence. 
Funds  have  been  provided,  however,  to  keep 
both  Louisiana  and  Rlfie  in  standby  condi- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $500,000. 

We  have  also  allowed  $767,600  needed  for 
laboratory  and  pUotplant  research  on  the 
new  refinement  program  In  the  hydrogena- 
tlon  process  which  as  I  said,  holds  great 
promise  for  the  future  in  the  production  of 
synthetic  liquid  fuels. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  deals 
primarily  with  money.  But  in  a  larger  way 
it  deals  with  the  health,  happiness,  hopes, 
and  heartbreaks  of  millions  of  people  and 
that  Is  the  point  of  view  which  should  have 
priority  in  this  discussion.  The  bill  also  con- 
cerns directly,  in  a  particularly  decisive  way. 
the  still  more  important  subject  of  national 
defense. 

National  defense  Is  Inseparably  associated 
with  oU.  Oil  Is  the  lifeblood  of  war.  Oil  for 
trucks  and  supply  trains,  oil  for  motorized 
artillery  and  tanks,  oil  to  provide  for  ships, 
submarines,  and  airplanes.  The  greatest  army 
that  could  be  mobilized  would  be  paralyzed, 
immobile,  helpless,  without  oil.  Eminent 
military    authorities    have     expressed     the 


opinion  that  lack  of  oil  alone  has  prevented 
Russia  from  striking.  It  Is  obvious  that  in 
defense  of  our  shores  against  foreign  Invad- 
ers the  first  essential  is  oil. 

And  it  is  also  unmistakably  evident  that 
oil  for  national  defense  must  be  domestic 
oil.  The  German  submarines  In  the  last  war 
swept  our  tankers  from  the  sea.  They  were 
the  old-fashioned  submarines  and  we  con- 
trolled the  air  over  them.  But  they  got  every 
tanker  that  ventured  out  and  that  winter 
New  York  and  New  England  all  but  froze 
because  we  could  get  no  oil  to  our  own 
coast.  That  is  why  we  built  that  astonish- 
ing pipe  line  in  such  haste  and  with  such 
lack  of  regard  for  expense. 

The  Russians  would  be  even  more  effec- 
tive. They  have  according  to  authoritative 
reports,  over  300  submarines,  all  of  them 
snorkels  which  do  not  have  to  surface  to  re- 
charge  batteries.  They  can  stay  under  In- 
definitely and  have  a  cruising  radius  around 
the  world.  Not  a  drop  of  oil  would  ever  seep 
in  from  abroad  through  that  blockade. 

We  must  depend  then  on  home  supplies 
and  although  they  are  stUl  extensive,  many 
oil  fields  have  already  been  pumped  dry  and 
for  some  time  we  have  been  importing  large 
quantities  of  foreign  oil.  Here  In  this  process 
of  extracting  oil  from  low-grade  coal,  which 
is  being  worked  out  at  the  Louisiana  plant. 
Is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  There  are  vast 
quantities  of  subcommercial  grades  of  coal 
all  over  the  country.  Something  like  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union  can  supply 
this  coal  In  practically  unlimited  quantities. 
In  most  of  these  States  coal  miners  are  Idle 
for  want  of  markets.  The  perfection  of  the 
process  being  worked  out  at  Louisiana  will 
not  only  provide  oil  and  gasoline  for  both 
peace  and  war  but  It  will  bring  prosperity 
to  men  and  mines  throughout  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  every  consumer 
of  gasoline  with  ample  fuel  at  as  low  a  price. 
If  not  lower,  than  the  price  charged  today. 
Exhaustion  of  the  oil  wells  will  cease  to  be  a 
cause  of  apprehension,  and  the  likelihood  of 
increased  prices  as  the  underground  reser- 
voirs dwindle  will  no  longer  concern  the 
owners  of  the  tractor  on  the  farm  or  the  fac- 
tory In  the  city. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  why  discontinue 
the  work  at  Louisiana  Just  as  It  Is  nearlng 
completion?  Already  they  have  produced  oil 
in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  cost  low 
enough  to  bring  the  total  cost  within  2  cents 
of  the  current  price  of  gasoline.  If  permit- 
ted to  continue,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
It  can  be  produced  cheaper  and  when  it  Is, 
ample  oil  for  defense  and  home  use  Is  as- 
sured. Why  stop  Just  when  we  are  nearlng 
the  goal? 

The  only  reason  so  far  advanced  Is  that 
another  process  not  under  study  at  Louisiana 
may  be  more  desirable,  further  advanced, 
more  economical.  No  one  says  that  is  posi- 
tively true  and  no  one  has  said  that  with 
further  progress  the  two  systems  in  use  at 
Louisiana  may  not  be  even  more  successful. 
And  we  do  know  that  the  Louisiana  plant 
has  Increased  production  and  decreased  costs 
untU  we  are  already  within  a  mlnlmimi  of 
the  margin  at  which  processed  coal  will  com- 
pete with  any  domestic  oil. 

Mr.  Eberhaster.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  care  to  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Eberhabter.  It  has  been  in  line  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  Just  stated,  that 
the  difference  in  cost  Is  about  2  cents  a  gal- 
lon for  gasoline.  With  gas  selling  today  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  30  cents  a  gallon 
that  Is  only  one-fifteenth  higher  cost  for  the 
synthetic  gasoline.  So  I  cannot  see  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  why  it  would  be 
practical  to  give  up  the  continued  experi- 
mentation If  It  is  only  one-fifteenth  different 
In  price  today. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  gentleman  has  analyzed 
the  proposition  in  convincing  terms.  The 
margin  has  steadily  decreased  bringing  vb 
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already  within  reaching  distance  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  plant  was  established. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  overlooking 
the  principal  consideration  Involved  In  this 
comparatively  minor  appropriation. 

If  they  can  stop  this  process  now  short 
of  completion  all  that  the  Government  has 
put  Into  It  will  be  taken  over  without  bene- 
fit to  the  consumer. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  are  allowed  to 
perfect  the  process,  It  will  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Government,  and  the  benefits  of 
low  cost  production  will  accrue  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  amounts  eventually  involved  run 
into  the  billions. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Perkins.  If  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly,  more  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  past  year  at  this  particular  plant  In 
his  district  than  In  all  other  previous  years. 
This  coal-to-oll  process  proved  absolutely 
successful  In  Germany  more  than  10  years 
ago.  In  fact,  we  are  more  than  10  years  be- 
hind time  now.  This  Is  a  serious  situation 
when  we  consider  that  the  Russians  now 
have  some  of  the  best  German  scientists.  We 
all  know  that  Germany  successfully  ex- 
tracted gasoline  from  coal  to  operate  tanks, 
airplanes,  and  buzz  bombs,  that  she  did  not 
even  depend  upon  the  outside  world  for  oil 
during  World  War  n. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  the  committee 
whether  or  not  much  of  the  equipment  that 
is  In  this  plant  now  was  dismantled  and 
much  money  expended  to  set  up  this  par- 
ticular plant  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  plant  as  It  stands  today 
represents  an  Investment  In  construction  of 
approximately  $25  million.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  annual  expenditures  on  main- 
tenance and  operation.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  most  modem  plant  of  Its  kind 
to  be  found   anywhere. 

And  that  brings  up  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  bill  under  which  the  Secretary 
is  Instructed  to  dispose  of  the  plant  In  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  agreements.  If  put 
up  for  sale  eventually,  it  would  be  sold  at 
appalling  loss.  There  would  be  few  bidders. 
If  more  than  one,  and  we  would  have  a 
repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  we  saw  repeatedly  In  the  disposi- 
tion of  plants  after  the  First  World  War.  I 
recall  one  instance  In  particular  in  which  a 
plant  Just  completed  by  the  Government  at 
a  cost  in  excess  of  $100  million  was  sold  for 
a  small  percent  of  its  cost  and  Is  today  the 
center  of  one  of  the  most  lucrative  industries 
In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  have  lived  in  this 
(feneration  have  witnessed  In  our  brief  life- 
time more  progress,  mechanical  and  eco- 
nomic, than  was  achieved  In  all  the  previous 
centuries  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
greatest  of  the  factors  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  that  advancement  has  been  utiliza- 
tion of  electric  power  and  light,  accelerated 
in  recent  years  by  Its  distribution  In  the 
rural  areas  of  the  country  where  It  has  been 
needed  most.  I  am  this  morning  In  receipt 
of  a  message  from  President  Fred  V.  Helnkel, 
of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association,  speak- 
ing for  146,000  farm  families  represented  by 
the  association,  in  which  he  says  that  three- 
fourths  of  Missouri's  farm  homes  will  suffer 
If  this  cut  in  the  contlnuinK  fund  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  pro- 
posed by  the  pending  bill  Is  allowed  to  stand. 
In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  H.  E. 
Blusher,  president  of  the  Missouri  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  he  expressed  the  deepest 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau In  the  proeress  and  exoanslon  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

In  that  connection  I  include  a  telepram 
from  the  Missouri  State  Rural  Electrification 
AMoclatlon  Itself  as  follows: 

"Our  association  membership  very  much 


disturbed  over  report  of  committee  to  House 
on  Interior  Department  appropriations  re- 
ducing Southwestern  Power  Administration 
continuing  fund.  Particularly  do  we  call 
attention  to  that  part  of  report  on  page  3 
relating  to  letter  written  by  Mr.  Prank  Wilkes 
which  allegedly  was  basis  for  action  taken 
by  ccMnmittee. 

"If  action  of  committee  is  sustained  in 
House  it  not  only  will  serioxisly  threaten  fi- 
nancial structure  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
Service  ARDA  but  will  in  the  opinion  of  our 
people,  represent  the  most  nefarious  and 
brazen  transaction  ever  manipulated  by  the 
private  power  Interests  In  the  Midwest. 

"Mr.  Wilkes'  letter,  which  was  an  after- 
math of  committee  hearings.  Is  biased,  mis- 
leading, ambiguous  and  a  distortion  of  Im- 
portant facts  Involved.  Approval  of  commit- 
tee report  involves  much  more  than  a  com- 
plete relinquishing  of  all  public  power  to  the 
private  interests  for  their  selfish  exploita- 
tion. It  would  seriously  Jeopardize  a  Govern- 
ment financial  investment  which  Congress 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  protect  and  de- 
fend. We  understand  measure  will  come  be- 
fore House  April  28.  Your  wholehearted  sup- 
port and  assistance  in  restoring  deleted 
funds  earnestly  solicited. 

"Missouri  State  Rurai. 
Electrification  Association, 
"JuLiDs  Helm,  Executive  Manager." 

May  I  also  Include  a  telegram  received  this 
morning,  one  of  many,  which  outlines  the 
situation  in  detail: 

"Reduction  in  continuing  fund  of  South- 
western Power  Administration  on  page  3 
report  of  committee  to  House  on  Interior  De- 
partment appropriation  prevents  250,000 
farm  homes  from  obtaining  Government- 
owned  electric  power  in  the  Southwest  area. 
The  only  fund  allowed  is  for  disposal  of 
power  to  private  utilities  which  makes  them 
the  only  preferred  buyer  and  forces  the  Gov- 
ernment to  abrogate  contracts  with  rural- 
electric  systems  and  wrecks  years  of  effort 
by  thousands  of  rural  people  in  six  South- 
western States.  Committee  excuse  for  reduc- 
tion is  based  on  biased  half-truth  letter  from 
Mr.  Wilkes,  president  of  a  private  utility 
company  and  not  on  testimony  given  before 
scheduled  committee  hearing  on  April  1. 
Action  of  this  committee  allows  the  most 
brazen  looting  of  public-owned  power  by 
private  Interest  ever  known  in  this  area. 
Economic  feasibility  of  entire  rural-electric 
program  In  this  area  depends  on  continua- 
tion of  contracts  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
power  from  the  Government  dams.  After 
3  years  of  construction  our  system  will  be 
energized  next  month,  then  cut  off  after 
July  1,  unless  this  reduction  in  funds  Is 
restored  to  SPA.  To  avoid  Jeopardizing  our 
financial  structure  and  to  save  the  successful 
rural-electric  program  In  this  area  we  ask 
that  you  actively  support  the  restoration 
of  the  deleted  funds  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  which,  we  understand,  will  be  Tues- 
day, April  28. 

"Central  Electric  Power  Cooperative, 
"Truman  Green,  Manager." 

Mr.  Ratburn.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Ratburn.  If  that  provision  in  the  bill 
goes  into  effect,  those  people  will  still  be 
without  power. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Two  hundred  an4  fifty  thou- 
sand farm  homes.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  farm  families.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  farm  mothers  who  work  earlier 
and  later  than  anyone  else.  Chained  to  the 
washtub  and  the  broom  and  the  lantern  and 
the  oil  lamp.  Condemned  to  mental  as  well  as 
physical  darkness  because  they  are  denied 
even  the  radio  and  the  television  and  too 
often  the  telephone. 

It  is  the  costliest  cut  In  terms  of  human 
sacrifice  that  could  be  made  In  any  bill.  It 


penalizes  those  who  need  light  and  power 
most  and  who  deserve  it  most. 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  at  the 
outset  to  concur  In  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cannon]  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds  necessary 
to  operate  the  synthetic  liquid  fuels — coal  to 
oil  plants — at  Louisiana,  Mo.  On  page  20,  of 
thd  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill, 
1954,  we  find  this  statement : 

"In  the  table  above  the  only  appreciable 
change  from  the  amounts  allowed  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  for  the  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  program.  It  was  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary  proposed  to  put 
the  synthetic  liquid  fuels  demonstration 
plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  in  standby.  This 
plant  is  used  for  making  gasoline  from  coal 
by  hydrogenation  and  gas  synthesis  processes. 
It  was  reported  to  the  committee  that  re- 
finements accomplished  to  date  in  these 
processes  have  brought  the  cost  of  producing 
gasoline  down  to  within  a  few  cents  of  being 
commercially  competitive  with  other  meth- 
ods of  producing  gasoline.  The  Bureau  ap- 
pears to  have  done  an  excellent  Job  in  lead- 
ing the  way  in  these  Important  developments 
which  are  now  at  the  point  where  private  In- 
dustry can  pick  them  up." 

The  report  further  states  that  funds  have 
been  made  available  to  place  the  plants  on 
a  standby  basis.  Then  we  find  this  language 
In  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph:  "The 
Secretary  Is  instructed  to  dispose  of  the  two 
demonstration  plants  in  accordance  with 
existing  law  and  agreements  which  may  be 
in  existence  between  the  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies." 

This  report  clearly  states  that  the  coal 
to  oil  process  has  been  Improved  to  the  point 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  within  a  few 
cents  of  the  prevailing  costs  of  securing  gaso- 
line and  other  refined  products  from  petro- 
leum. You  will  note  that  this  has  been  urged 
as  a  reason  for  discontinuing  the  Govern- 
ment research  program  and  to  let  private  in- 
dustry take  over  the  studies  when  and  if  they 
are  ready.  But  why  stop  at  this  point?  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  some  of  the  oil  companies 
would  want  the  Government  research  pro- 
gram to  stop,  but  is  there  any  valid  reason 
why  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resenting all  the  people  should  order  the  re- 
search to  stop? 

Surely  the  committee  is  not  trying  to  tell 
us  that  cost  reduction  can  go  no  further  than 
the  level  of  present  costs  of  petroleum  refin- 
ing. Since  these  scientists  have  already  made 
marked  Improvement  In  the  process  and  have 
greatly  reduced  the  costs.  Is  It  not  possible 
that  they  may.  If  they  go  on  with  their  work, 
eventually  be  able  to  cut  the  costs  below 
present  costs?  Surely  the  committee  Is  not 
asking  Congress  to  say  that  the  ultimate  has 
been  reached  and  the  scientists  cannot  pro- 
duce any  more  beneficial  results.  There  Is 
Just  as  much  logic  In  saying  that  they  can 
cut  the  costs  to  one-half  those  now  prevail- 
ing as  to  say  that  because  this  scientific  pro- 
gram has  reduced  these  costs  to  a  certain 
point,  that  the  goal  has  been  reached  and 
that  they  should  stop. 

There  is  another  very  compelling  reason 
why  this  Congress  should  continue  and  even 
expand  research  to  make  gasoline,  oil.  gas. 
and  other  useful  fuel  and  energy  resources 
from  coal.  Reserves  of  coal  are  found  in  31  of 
the  48  States.  Coal  is  not  only  the  most 
abundant  mineral  fuel  and  source  of  energy 
we  have,  but  It  Is  so  widely  distributed  that 
if  ways  can  be  found  to  convert  It  to  more 
useful  and  convenient  liquid  forms  It  would 
benefit  more  people  and  contribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  economic  system  mort  ttian 
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possibly  any  other  single  development. 
Twenty-two  of  these  thirty-one  States  have 
energy  values  In  coal  greater  than  all  the  oil 
reserves  of  the  entire  country.  In  contrast  to 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  coal  reserves,  the 
oil  reserves  are  highly  concentrated.  One 
State  has  approximately  half  while  3  States 
have  80  percent  of  the  known  reserves. 

By  continuing  this  research  program  we 
may  soon  be  able  to  make  economical  and 
convenient  energy  fuel  readily  available  to 
people  all  over  America.  This  optimistic  con- 
clusion has  more  justification  than  the  one 
now  before  us  that  since  the  scientists  have 
brought  the  costs  of  oil  from  coal  down  to 
within  a  few  cents  of  the  prevailing  costs  of 
petroleum  refining  within  2  cents,  as  admit- 
ted here  today  that  we  have  reached  our  ulti- 
mate goal  and  should  stop. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  know  the  gentleman  Is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  plant  at  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  and  some  of  the  other  plants,  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  for  the  interest  he 
consistently  shows  in  the  welfare  of  the  coal 
Industry  and  those  connected  with  It.  I  am 
wondering  if  he  Is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  there  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  cooperating 
over  the  past  few  years,  the  single  greatest 
experiment  In  underground  coal  gasification 
that  this  entire  world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Pkrkins.  Certainly  I  am  familiar  with 
that  experiment. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Is  the  gentleman  further  fa- 
mUlar  with  the  fact  that  this  bill  as  it  stands 
now.  just  as  it  does  in  connection  with  the 
plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  the  plant  at 
Rlfie,  Colo.,  fails  to  provide  one  single  cent 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  great  experi- 
mental project  there  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  in 
underground  coal  gasification? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  gentleman  Is  absolutely 
right.  As  I  understand,  the  only  laboratory 
left  is  the  one  at  Bruceton. 

Mr.  Elliott.  May  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
perimentation In  the  field  of  underground 
gasification  Is  being  carried  on  by  various 
governments  throughout  the  world.  Many  of 
our  leading  scientists  feel  that  perhaps  the 
Russians  are  now  carrying  on  Intensive  ex- 
perimentation In  this  field  of  underground 
coal  gasification.  I  think  it  is  the  height  of 
folly  for  this  Nation  right  at  the  time  when 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  accomplishing  the 
greatest  scientific  results  in  this  field  that 
the  human  mind  can  conceive  of  to  say  sud- 
denly that  no  further  funds  will  be  provided 
to  carry  on  the  work,  and  there  Is  no  further 
Interest  on  the  part  of  this  great  people  in 
carrying  on  those  experiments  and  allowing 
them  to  reach  the  conclusion  which  is  clearly 
pointed  up  by  what  has  gone  before  in  the 
past  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Pbrkins.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  his  contribution.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  his  statement. 

Since  coal  is  so  widely  distributed  and  Is 
so  abundant  having  100  times  the  energy 
value  of  all  known  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  reserves  combined,  nothing  is  more  fun- 
damental than  to  make  all  possible  efforts 
to  perfect  known  process  and  discover  all 
potential  processes  of  utHizing  this  abun- 
dant source  of  energy. 

What  would  be  the  predicament  of  Ameri- 
ca in  event  of  all-out  war  that  would  de- 
stroy the  lines  of  communication  and  cut 
all  overseas  sources  of  oil?  All  Europe  would 
be  paralyzed  except  for  our  help. 

Would  our  petroleum  industry  be  equal 
to  the  task?  How  much  use  will  our  vast 
expenditures  for  research  in  atomic  energy 
and  military  facilities  be  if  we  do  not  have 
the  abundant  and  appropriate  energy  fuels 


to  supply  our  ships,  airplanes,  tanks,  trucks, 
and  automobiles? 

Along  with  this  recommended  scrapping 
of  the  liquid  fuel  research  program;  does 
the  Congress  have  assurance  that  the  Com- 
munists are  also  scrapping  their  research 
programs? 

Mr.  Fenton.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Penton.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
wants  to  be  fair  and  not  accuse  this  com- 
mittee of  wanting  to  throttle  this  pro- 
gram. I  thought  I  told  you  very  plainly  that 
there  is  now  another  method  that  they  are 
pursuing  which  is  going  to  sidetrack  the 
other  two  methods  and  put  them  in  a  state 
of  standby.  That  is  all.  We  are  not  trying  to 
sidetrack  them. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Let  me  answer  the  gentle- 
man this  way.  If  we  fall  to  restore  these 
funds  here,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
giveaways  of  the  most  valuable  property,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  that  this  admin- 
istration could  possibly  commit. 

Mr.  Fenton.  May  I  say  I  am  just  as  much 
interested  in  that  program,  as  the  gentle- 
man is. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  do  not  want  the  program  to 
be  scuttled,  and  If  I  see  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  do  that,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Jensen.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself 
1  minute.  To  prove  that  this  committee  has 
done  the  thing  we  figured  right  and  best,  we 
did  the  exact  opposite  regarding  the  plant 
at  Laramie.  Wyo.,  when  we  said  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  fulfilled  Its  obligation. 
We  put  the  money  In  this  bill  to  continue 
that  plant,  even  though  private  Industry 
wanted  us  to  take  out  that  money.  We  said, 
"No."  So  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more  of 
that  kind  of  talk,  because  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  told  the  committee,  and 
the  gentleman  who  Just  left  the  floor  (Mr. 
Perkins)  .  exactly  why  the  committee  took 
the  action  it  did.  You  come  on  this  floor  and 
try  to  take  off  our  hide  and  make  statements 
that  cannot  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  can  give  the  reasons  why 
I  felt  these  funds  should  be  restored,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion. Furthermore.  I  do  not  want  to  follow 
the  philosophy  of  the  oil  people  in  scuttling 
this  program. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  expired. 

•  *  •  •  * 

Mr.  Penton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Penton:  Page 
20.  line  5.  strike  out  '$12,178,814'  and  insert 
•$13,395,918'." 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Cannon:  Page  20,  line  5,  strike  out  '$12,- 
178,814'  and  Insert  '$15,842,222'." 

Mr.  Fenton.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  this 
item  was  discussed  at  considerable  length. 
You  will  recall  that  during  the  discussion 
it  was  brought  out  that  certain  funds  were 
eliminated  for  the  demonstration  plant  at 
Rifle,  Colo.;  at  the  same  time  funds  were 
eliminated  to  put  in  standby  the  plant  at 
Louisiana.  Mo. 

During  the  debate  I  realized  that  there 
was  considerable  merit  In  the  argument  ad- 
vanced that  maybe  we  did  go  a  little  bit  too 
far  as  far  as  Rifle  Is  concerned.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
allowed  some  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
Rifle.  The  committee,  however.  In  their  delib- 
erations in  the  markup  of  the  bill,  taking 
into  consideration  the  argument  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that 
the  reasons  for  putting  Louisiana  in  a  stand- 
by condition  was  simply  because  they  had 


reached  that  stage  In  research,  felt  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  go  to  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  that  great  plant,  that  had 
done  so  much  in  research  for  developing  ou 
from  coal. 

However,  the  committee  was  told  that  the 
plant  at  Rifle  had  advanced  even  further  in 
their  research  of  developing  oil  from  shale, 
so  we  thought  that  plant,  too,  could  be  put 
In  standby  and  we  allowed  funds  for  that 
plant  to  be  put  In  standby.  I  took  it  up  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  asked  him 
whether  or  not  they  were  really  anxious  to 
keep  that  program  going  at  Rifle  for  a  year 
or  two  longer  and  they,  of  course,  said  they 
were.  They  thought  it  would  be  a  great  dis- 
service to  discontinue  It  at  this  time.  So, 
I  am  simply  restoring  the  amount  that  the 
administration  wishes  for  the  functioning  of 
that  plant  for  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  ask  for  information.  The 
gentleman  proposes  to  restore  money  for  the 
operation  of  what  plant? 

Mr.  Penton.  Rifle,  Colo.  So,  it  Is  the  com- 
mittee wish  to  reinstate  this  item,  and  it  has 
the  consent  of  all  the  membership  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port  of  the  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
committee  on  reconsideration  realize  they 
have  gone  too  far.  Of  course  they  have  gone 
too  far,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not 
become  weary  of  well  doing  and  stop  half 
way  on  the  way  back. 

Oil  Is  the  most  indispensable  commercial 
commodity  in  the  world  today.  It  Is  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  merely  a  matter  of  time,  *ar  or 
no  war,  before  the  great  reservoirs  of  oil  will 
be  exhausted.  Already  In  every  oilfield  wells 
are  being  pumped  dry,  and  the  demand  for 
fuel  grows. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation  the  Govern- 
ment established  a  number  of  plants,  only 
two  of  which  need  be  mentioned  here.  One 
was  the  plant  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  which  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  to  reinstate.  It  deals  only 
with  shale.  It  does  not  deal  with  coal.  He 
merely  wishes  to  continue  the  jstudy  of  oil 
processed  from  shale  at  the  Rifle  plant  and 
abandon  the  study  of  coal  at  the  Louisiana 
plant,  the  Government  simultaneously  es- 
tablished a  plant  which  is  studying  the 
processing  of  oil  from  coal,  low-grade  coal, 
much  of  it  ineligible  for  commercial  quota- 
tion. So  he  Is  presenting  the  rather  remark- 
able proposition  here  of  discontinuing  the 
processing  of  coal  for  oil  and  substituting 
the  processing  of  shale  for  oil.  Of  course,  bo 
far  as  oil  is  concerned,  the  source  of  It  is  not 
material.  Oil  from  either  shale  or  coal  U. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Does  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment also  restore  the  funds  to  continue  the 
experimental  work  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  In  under- 
ground coal  gasification? 

Mr.  Cannon.  This  proposes  to  carry  on 
simultaneously  the  study  of  oil  processed 
from  shale  and  oil  processed  from  coal.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not  overlook  this  possibility 
of  providing  a  great  industry  with  natural 
resources. 

I  may  say  also  in  connection  with  this  that 
In  addition  to  oil  we  provide  something  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  before  but  some- 
thing that  is  very  essential.  All  through  the 
Central  West  there  has  been  a  famine  of 
electric  power. 

We  had  at  this  plant  at  Louisiana  a  stand- 
by generator.  This  one  generator  was  capable 
of  developing  power  sufficient  to  supply 
many  cities.  It  waa  not  Intended  for  com- 
mercial service.  It  was  a  spare  tire  to  be  used 
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only  in  case  of  emergency.  But  power  wjis 
greatly  needed  through  the  area.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  we  got  through  the  com- 
mittee a  proposition  to  start  up  this  gen- 
erator, and  sell  the  power  wholesale  to  both 
private  and  public  power  agencies,  with  no 
distinction.  It  has  been  supplying  the  last 
2  or  3  years  this  much  needed  amount  of 
electric  power.  It  has  been  marketed  and  the 
Government  has  received  a  very  substantial 
sum,  whereas  the  generator  would  otherwise 
have  lain  idle  rusting  out  and  the  people 
over  a  vast  area  would  have  been  without 
sufficient  power. 

This  situation  which  has  proven  of  such 
benefit  to  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
to  the  consuming  public  in  need  of  power, 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  If  the  pending 
amendment  is  defeated.  The  bill  authorizes 
a  continuation  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  current  by  the  plant  but  the  funds 
necessary  to  keep  the  revolving  fund  at 
work  and  keep  the  generator  running  have 
been  taken  out  by  the  committee  and  can- 
not be  restored  unless  you  approve  this 
amendment. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  reach  a  de- 
cision on  this  amendment.  On  one  side.  It 
provides  oil  in  limitless  quantities  both  for 
peace  and  war.  In  the  second  place  it  re- 
habilitates a  great  Industry  and  starts  the 
mines  and  provides  employment  for  the 
miners.  In  the  third  place  it  brings  into 
the  Treasury  a  large  amount  of  revenue  It 
would  never  get.  And  last,  it  provides  power 
and  light  for  a  great  famine  area  where 
electric  energy  is  needed  for  both  public  and 
private  utilities  and  by  both  resident  fam- 
ilies and  large  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fenton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.   Chairman,   had   the   gentleman  been 
here  yesterday  during  general  debate,  during 
the  entire  time,  because  I  know  he  was  here 
during  part  of  it,  he  would  not  have  missed 
my  remarks  on  this  particular  bill.  I  believe, 
If  he  will  recall,  that  the  reason  advanced 
by  the  administration  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  putting  in  standby  position  the 
plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  was  a  very  good  rea- 
son, in  my  opinion.  They  have  been  experi- 
menting there  with  two  types  of  research. 
It  has  been  found  that  they  have  reached 
the  point  with  those  two  particular  types 
of  research    that   they   have   pretty   nearly 
come  to  the  commercial  price  of  gasoline  and 
oil.  So  they  have  discovered  another  type  of 
research  which   they  call  the  one-step  re- 
search method.  I  believe  It  Is  the  Pelipetz 
process,  and   they   can  go  right   down  the 
line  at  less  expense.   Certainly,  It  Is  more 
modern.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  con- 
tinue types  of  research  that  will  be  becom- 
ing more  or  less  obsolete.  That  is  the  only 
reason    that    the    administration    is    asking 
that  this  plan  be  put  in  a  standby  status 
for  the  time  being.  Certainly,  the  gentleman 
has  no  reason  to  worry  about  the  govern- 
ment continuing  its  research  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  from  coal.  I  happen  to  come  from 
the  coal  fields  and  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  coal  mines,  and  In  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  from  coal.  So  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  not  infer  that  anyone  on  this  com- 
mittee, or  infer  that  I,  particularly,  am  trying 
to  throttle  research  and  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuel. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  Fenton.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  gentleman  says  we  have 
almost  reached  the  point  where  oil  can  now 
be  produced  and  sold  at  the  current  price  of 
gas^oltne.  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  we 
should  go  ahead  and  finish  the  work  and 
reach  the  point  of  actual  competition?  Why 
should  we  stop  just  short  of  success  and  let 
these  private  Industries  who  are  anxious  to 


control  this  plant  get  the  patents?  Why 
should  we  not  go  ahead  and  let  the  Govern- 
ment finish  it  and  hold  the  patents?  It  is  a 
question  of  who  is  going  to  control  this 
monopoly — the  private  industries  or  the 
people? 

The  gentleman  has  proposed  only  one 
plant  that  confines  the  recovery  of  oil  to  one 
source.  It  does  nothing  for  the  coking  coal 
industry.  It  deals  only  with  shale. 

Mr.  Penton.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  private  industry  certainly  would 
not  want  to  get  obsolete  patents.  So  I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  will  vote 
down  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  support  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  amendment,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Jensen.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
spoke    on    this    amendment    several    times 
yesterday.  Certainly  the  gentleman  has  had 
plenty  of  time.  He  can  develop  his  argument 
In  5  minutes. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  Jensen.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.    Bender.    Mr.    Chairman,    a    point    of 
order. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  will  state 
It. 

Mr.  Bender.  It  is  now  5  minutes  after  5. 
We  passed  daylight  saving  time  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  point  of 
order  Is  not  well  taken  at  this  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Fenton)  proposes  to  restore  funds  to  oper- 
ate the  Rifle,  Colo.,  plant — oil  shale  to  oU 
plant.  The  gentleman  has  changed  his  mind 
in  this  connection  since  yesterday.  The  oil 
shale  in  this  country  is  very  much  concen- 
trated. In  fact,  1  State  has  one-half  of  the 
total,  2  States  80  percent,  and  5  States  98  per- 
cent. Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada 
are  the  States  where  the  shale  is  concen- 
trated. We  find  some  oil  shale  down  in  In- 
diana and  Kentucky. 

I  have  nothing  against  scientific  research 
in  this  field.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  the  funds 
should  be  restored  for  the  Rlfie,  Colo.,  plant. 
On  the  other  hand,  coal  is  our  most  abun- 
dant mineral  fuel,  and  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  coal  reserves 
are  so  abundant  that  they  have  more  than 
100  times  the  energy  value  of  all  known 
petroleum  and  natural-gas  reserves  com- 
bined. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  this  line  of  reason- 
ing. Here  we  are  willing  today  to  restore 
funds  to  operate  the  plant,  making  oil  from 
oil  shale.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
plant  in  Louisiana,  Mo.,  which  has  proved 
successful  in  making  oil  from  coal  that  is 
being  closed. 

Where  would  we  get  our  oil  In  the  event 
of  an  all-out  war  and  all  of  our  supplies  were 
cut  off  from  the  Near  East?  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  any  selfish  group  endanger  the 
defenses  in  this  countrj'.  Yesterday  I  asked 
the  committee  the  question  whether  any  as- 
surance could  be  given  that  the  Communists 
are  also  scuttling  their  research  programs. 
We  can  with  profit  recall  that  it  was  not 
until  the  German  scientists  had  perfected 
the  synthetic  ammonia  process  to  take  nitro- 
gen from  the  abundant  supplies  in  the  air 
to  make  explosives,  thus  freeing  them  from 
the  faraway  Chilean  nitrogen  deposits,  that 
they  were  ready  to  start  World  War  I. 

I  regret  to  see  this  committee  scuttle  the 
coal-to-oil  program  here  today.  This  pro- 
posal to  put  the  plant  on  a  standby  basis  is 
all  a  camoufiage.  The  Department  has  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  plant,  and  un- 


doubtedly will  dispose  of  It.  Let  us  not 
destroy  our  progress  made  at  this  plant. 
Let  us  support  the  old  process  now  in  opera- 
tion at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  obsolete. 

We  have  allotted  $767,600  for  the  new 
method  of  processing  which  Is  being  car- 
ried on  at  Morgantown  and  Bruceton.  That 
is  the  full  amoi.nt  which  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  newly  revised  budget  re- 
quested for  that  purpose.  They  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  Louisiana,  Mo.,  plant  be 
put  in  a  standby  status  for  the  present  time. 
Hence  the  committee  had  no  other  recourse 
than  to  delete  the  request  for  this  money  for 
the  Louisiana,  Mo.,  plant  from  the  original 
budget  estimate,  as  did  the  Elsenhower  budg- 
et. I  say  again  that  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  appropriate  thls^um  for  the  Loui- 
siana, Mo.,  plant  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  found,  without  question  of 
doubt,  that  the  process  there  used  is  obsolete 
and  that  the  one-step  hydrogenatlon  process 
carried  on  at  Bruceton  and  Morgantown  will 
be  much  more  effective,  much  cheaper. 
Therefore  this  committee  cannot  be  justified 
in  expending  this  huge  sum  of  money  to 
carry  on  the  Louisiana,  Mo.,  plant. 

Mr.  Dawson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  Dawson  of  Utah.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  If  he  has  any  figures  as  to 
the  amount  of  shale  oil  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Utah-Colorado  area? 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  may  say  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  oil  shale  that  can  be 
processed  in  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Dawson  of  Utah.  I  understand  there 
are  millions  of  acres  available. 

Mr.  Jensen.  Yes;  millions  and  millions  of 
acres. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield. 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Perkins.  First.  I  want  to  state  that 
the  laboratories  at  Bruceton.  Pa.,  and  at 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  are  quite  different  from 
the  plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  that  the 
plant  in  Louisiana.  Mo.,  is  not  obsolete.  It 
has  proven  successful,  and  more  progress  has 
been  made  at  the  Louisiana.  Mo.,  plant  in 
the  last  year  than  in  all  previous  years. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  the  committee 
whether  or  not  any  scientist  has  recom- 
mended the  closing  down  of  the  plant  at 
Louisiana.  Mo.? 

Mr.  Jensen.  If  there  are  scientists  in  the 
Government  employed  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment, then,  certainly,  there  has  been 
such  a  record  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  va 
why  the  scientists  did  not  testify? 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute : 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Elliott  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Can- 
non: Strike  out  •$16,842,222'  "and  insert 
$15,977,622.'  " 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  Is  to  add  $135,400  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  experimentation  In 
underground  coal  gasification  at  Gorgas.  Ala., 
which  experimentation  has  been  going  on 
since  about  1949. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, acting  through  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has 
spent  $1,348,000  at  Gorgas.  Ala.,  on  this 
experiment.  In  addition,  the  Alabama  Power 
Co.,  cooperating  in  the  experiment,  has  spent 
another  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  They 
have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  gather 
a  fine  scientific  team  with  which  to  carry 
on  this  experiment.  They  have  learned  to 
control  to  some  extent  the  burning  of  coal 
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under   ground;    tbey  have   learned  how  to 

extract  a  gas  from  tbe  biunlng  coal  which 
can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cals, for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline,  or  for 
the  production  of  electric  power.  There  are 
possibilities  that  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  gained  may  be  used  to  aid  the  depressed 
coal  Industry  in  many  ways,  in  addition  to 
adding  to  oiir  fund  of  scientific  knowledge 

I  have  bad  the  privilege  since  coming  to 
Congress  to  be  in  close  touch  with  this  ex- 
periment and  to  have  visited  it  and  observed 
It  on  many  different  occasions.  The  scientists 
and  officials  there  tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  they  have  made  very,  very  great  progress 
with  this  experiment  or.  more  correctly,  with 
this  series  of  experiments  at  Oorgas,  Ala. 
They  need  another  year,  perhaps  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  at  the  outside  2  years,  in  which — 
to  use  their  language — to  establish  the  en- 
gineering factors  on  which  those  same  sci- 
entists can  calculate  the  costs  of  the  vsurious 
steps  in  the  process  of  underground  gasifica- 
tion by  the  various  methods  used,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  approach  a  result  which  can 
be  used  by  the  Government  In  times  of  na- 
tional emergency,  and  which  can  be  picked 
up  by  private  Industry  and  turned  into  good 
account  In  developing  a  stronger  economy. 

Now  to  close  down  this  experiment  at  this 
time  will  have  the  effect  of  more  or  less 
casting  aside  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
gained  through  5  years  of  experimentation;  It 
will  dissolve  and  dissipate  the  experimental 
team  that  has  been  gotten  together  and  this 
knowledge  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  unwise  action  comes  at 
a  time  when  we  should  certainly  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Russian  Government  is  going 
full  speed  ahead  with  Its  experiments  In 
underground  coal  gasification.  The  little  in- 
formation that  seeps  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  indicates  that  the  Russians  are 
probably  much  ahead  of  us  in  this  field 
and  that  they  are  now  operating  several 
large  electric  p>ower-generating  plants  with 
the  gas  that  they  make  through  their  process 
of  underground  gasification  of  coal. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  only  experi- 
ment of  its  kind  now  being  operated  in  the 
entire  free  world  and,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  and  very  disadvantageous  to  our 
country  to  shut  the  experiment  down  when 
we  have  $1,348,000  Invested  in  it  and  when 
no  provision  is  being  made,  as  was  so  well 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  that  the  Important  research 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  private  sources. 
Success  In  this  experiment  is  near.  The  fields 
have  been  plowed,  planted,  fertilized,  culti- 
vated, and  harvest  time  is  near. 

I  have  made  some  Inquiry  but  have  found 
no  Inkling  whatsoever  that  any  private 
source  is  now  ready  to  pick  up  the  threads 
of  this  experiment  and  carry  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  coal  Industry  is  de- 
pressed throughout  the  United  States.  De- 
mand for  production  of  coal  has  been  falling 
for  some  years.  The  coal  industry  in  the 
Warrior  coal  field,  where  this  experiment  is 
located,  is  particularly  depressed.  This  ex- 
periment is  a  ray  of  hope  to  those  who  must 
depend  on  coal  for  their  sustenance. 

I  share  the  hope  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  may  be  able  to  balance 
our  budget  and  reduce  taxes.  If  my  amend- 
ment is  defeated  we  will  thereby  cut  $135,400 
from  our  spending  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
However,  I  wonder  if  we  will  make  any 
actual  saving  in  so  doing.  Someone  has 
pointed  out  that  this  country  is  blessed 
with  a  supply  of  coal  to  last  us  thousands 
of  years.  We  wUl  have  much  coal  left  when 
we  have  used  every  drop  of  our  natxiral 
petroleimi. 

Should  we  become  Involved  In  an  all-out 
war  our  known  reserves  of  natural  petroleum 
could  not  be  called  upon  sufficiently  to  roll 
the  war  machine,  and  fly  the  planes  which 
we  and  our  allies  would  have  to  put  into  the 
field  and  In  the  air. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  House  to  adopt 
this  amendment  and  let  this  great  experi- 
ment go  forward.  This  is  not  a  matter,  or 
at  least  should  not  be  a  matter  of  partisan 
politics.  Scientific  advancement  knows  no 
partisanship. 

Carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  under- 
ground gasification  of  coal  will  do  much  to 
give  us  an  alternate  supply  of  energy  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

(Mr.  Brat  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record). 

Mr.  Brat.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  entire  coun- 
try has  become  dependent  upon  gasoline  and 
oU.  We  all  remember  the  inconvenience  and 
downright  injury  to  our  economy  during 
the  last  war  when  the  war  effort  caused  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline.  Our  civilian  economy  is 
even  more  dependent  upon  gasoline  now  than 
it  was  at  that  time.  Our  war  economy  has 
now  become  even  more  dependent  upon  oil 
than  it  was  during  the  last  war. 

I  believe  that  any  well-informed  person 
today  realizes  that  another  war  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  last  one  would  so  tax  our  oil 
supply  that  the  civilian  use  of  automobiles 
would  of  necessity  be  critically  curtailed. 
This  would  be  true  even  if  the  seaways  re- 
mained open.  If  submarines  prevented  the 
oil  of  the  Near  East  and  South  America  from 
reaching  us,  even  our  war  effort  could  be 
dangerously  handicapped. 

However,  a  standby  solution  to  this  danger 
is  available  if  we  care  to  use  it.  Our  Govern- 
ment wisely  prepared  for  the  day  when  we 
must  have  more  oil  than  is  available  from 
the  oil  wells.  All  of  us  know  that  this  day  will 
come  within  a  relatively  short  span  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
chairman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins.) 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  Walter  S.  Hal- 
lanan's  Petroleum  Council  set  up  to  counsel 
the  Interior  Department,  recommended  in 
February  this  year  that  the  coal-to-oll  plant 
at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  shovild  be  closed.  Mr.  Hal- 
lanan  is  head  of  the  Plymouth  Oil  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  is  the  Republican  national 
committeeman  from  West  Virginia.  This  gen- 
tleman, as  we  all  recall,  was  chairman  of 
arrangements  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Chicago  last  July. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  make  a  decision 
for  oil  or  coal  but  that  we  should  proceed 
with  our  demonstration  processes  in  both 
fields  without  being  discriminatory.  We  have 
a  process  that  has  proved  successful  and  has 
reached  the  point  of  being  commercially 
competitive  with  crude  oil.  Yet,  because  of 
that  fact,  we  want  to  destroy  that  process 
in  favor  of  the  oil  lobby,  and  at  the  same 
time,  endanger  the  defenses  of  this  country. 
That  is  all  we  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bender]. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a 
most  enlightening  afternoon;  we  have  all  un- 
derstood what  Is  before  us;  there  Is  no  con- 
fusion in  our  minds  regarding  this  Issue.  I 
suggest  we  now  vote. 

(Mr.  Btrd  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  Btro.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott).  His  amend- 
ment would  restore  funds  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale  at 
experimental  plants  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  conservation 
policy  and  in  the  national  Interest  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  development  of  this  program 
which  would  shift  as  much  demand  as  pos- 
sible from  our  limited  petroleum  supplies  to 
our  very  large  coal  reserves.  The  development 
of  synthetic -fuel  processes  offers  a  means  of 
doing  this. 

Coal  has  not  held  Its  output  level  since 
1920.  Instead  of  sharing  very  much  In  the 
new  markets,  it  has  lost  Its  old  markets, 
such  as  ships,  railroads,  and  homes.  In  many 


areas  the  coal  Industry  is  In  a  depressed 
state,  some  mines  are  working  only  a  few 
days  a  week,  and  in  other  cases  shut  down. 

In  the  years  ahead  coal  can  provide  the 
answer  to  America's  liquid-fuels  problem,  and 
I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  remarks  which 
have  been  offered  here  today  the  fundamental 
research  that  has  been  conducted  paves  the 
way  toward  the  consummation  of  this  ob- 
jective. 

We  would,  therefore,  In  my  opinion,  be 
pennywise  and  poundfoollsh  to  discontinue 
funds  at  this  time  providing  for  the  continu- 
ation of  a  program  which  promises  within  a 
few  short  years  to  perfect  processes  whereby 
synthetic  fuels  and  valuable  chemicals  may 
be  derived  from  a  raw  material  virtually  un- 
limited in  its  supply. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  California    (Mr.   Phillips). 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Phillips  and 
Mr.  Jensen  yielded  their  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Penton]). 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fenton], 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Chair's  calcula- 
tions he  is  entitled  to  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Fenton.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  as  I  dis- 
like to  oppose  a  lot  of  amendments  offered 
by  my  very  good  friends,  at  the  same  time  1 
think  we  will  have  to  do  that  at  this  time. 
Something  has  been  said  here  about  our  de- 
fenses going  to  be  throttled  by  the  relinquish- 
ment of  certain  of  these  facilities  for  research. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  We 
know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  a 
member  of  all  of  these  great  defense  com- 
mittees that  have  to  do  with  our  fuels,  gas, 
oil.  metals,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Price.  Has  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ever  Informed  your  committee  that  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  vrtth  the  National  Security 
Council? 

Mr.  Fenton.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  Secre- 
tary went  that  far  but  certainly  we  have  to 
have  some  confidence  in  our  administration. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  take  it  unto  himself  to  do  away 
with  some  very,  very  important  functions  of 
government  at  the  expense  of  our  defense. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the  welfare 
of  our  country  at  heart,  as  well  as  I  have 
the  welftire  of  the  country  at  heart.  We  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
would  scuttle  or  endanger  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Price.  The  gentleman  knows  I  con- 
sider this  a  matter  of  Interest  to  our  national 
defense.  Does  he  not  think  it  would  have 
been  advisable  for  the  committee  to  have 
asked  for  a  reconunendation  by  the  National 
Security  Council? 

Mr.  Fenton.  Of  course,  we  might  have  gone 
to  that  extent,  but  having  confidence  in  our 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  we  did  not  think  It  was  necessary  to 
go  that  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Kellet  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Kellet  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  does  he  believe  that  under 
the  present  cost  of  oil,  private  industry  would 
take  it  up  or  buy  it  from  the  Government? 
They  would  If  the  price  were  competitive,  but 
now  you  leave  it  hanging  in  the  air. 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  certainly  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  do  re- 
search to  the  point  that  we  are  going  to 
drive  private  Industry  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Kzllet  of  Pennsylvania.  You  would  not 
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do  that  because  you  do  not  have  the  facili- 
ties to  produce  that. 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  think  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment is  to  go  so  far  and  no  further. 

(Mr.  Chenoweth  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Penton,  for  offering  this 
amendment  which  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  oil  shale  experimental 
plant  at  Rifle,  Colo.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
plant  has  done  a  splendid  Job  in  perfecting 
the  process  of  producing  synthetic  fuel  from 
oil  shale.  This  is  a  project  in  which  the  people 
of  Colorado  are  very  much  Interested.  We  are 
Indeed  gratified  over  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  in  offering  this  amendment. 

I  wish  also  to  mention  that  Colorado  has 
large  deposits  of  coal,  and  we  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  experiments  that  have  been 
carried  on  to  produce  synthetic  fuel  from 
coal.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Jensen |  assure  this  House 
that  the  experiments  will  be  continued.  We 
have  been  following  the  experiments  up  to 
this  time  with  Keen  interest. 

We  feel  in  Colorado  that  we  have  excellent 
sites  for  the  location  of  a  synthetic  fuel  plant 
for  the  use  of  coal.  My  home  county  Is  the 
largest  producer  of  coal  in  the  State.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over  the 
possibility  of  locating  a  plant  in  southern 
Colorado.  I  certainly  hope  that  this  commit- 
tee will  continue  to  make  the  necessary  funds 
available  for  this  experimental  work  to  con- 
tinue, so  that  the  time  may  be  hastened 
when  private  Industry  will  look  with  favor 
upon  the  production  of  synthetic  fuel  and 
byproducts  from  coal. 

The  Colorado  State  Legislature  has  had  a 
special  committee  working  on  this  matter  for 
some  years.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
this  year  this  committee  was  continued.  Ev- 
ery effort  is  being  made  to  Interest  private 
industry  in  locating  a  coal  synthetic  fuel 
plant  in  Colorado.  We  have  the  coal  and  our 
people  are  anxious  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  committee  for  continu- 
ing the  oil  shale  plant  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  and  to 
Dr.  Fenton  for  offering  his  amendment, 
which  should  receive  the  unanimous  approv- 
al of  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  7014  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975 
and  I  would  especially  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  addressed  to  section  411  entitled 
"Energy  Conservation  in  Policies  and 
Practices  of  Federal  Agencies." 

This  section  comes  under  title  IV 
which  deals  with  energy  conservation  in 
transportation  and  requires  the  evalu- 
ation of  past  rulings  as  they  afifect  energy 
consumption  and  the  consideration  of 
the  impact  on  energy  consumption  of  fu- 
ture regulatory  rulings  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  all  of  which  super- 
vise industries  and  people  accounting  for 
the  consumption  of  vast  amounts  of 
energy.  Since  many  of  the  rulings  of 
these  commissions,  boards,  and  agencies 
were  first  made  at  a  time  when  the  im- 
portance of  energy  conservation  was  not 
yet  recognized,  it  is  essential  that  these 
policies  and  regulations  now  be  reviewed 
wid,  as  necessary,  revised. 

Some  of  the  practices  which  are  either 
condoned  or  fostered  by  these  commis- 


sions, boards,  and  agencies  illustrate  the 
importance  of  this  provision. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion— ICC — has  extensive  jurisdiction 
over  the  transportation  of  goods  and 
services  throughout  the  Nation.  Under  an 
earlier  assumption  of  cheap  and  avail- 
able energy  supplies  the  ICC  has  made 
rulings  which  were  designed  to  maximize 
jol:s,  but  which  have  also  had  the  effect 
of  condoning  vast  wastage  of  energy.  For 
example,  the  ICC  permits  private  firms 
to  use  trucks  to  deliver  raw  materials  to 
a  subsidiary;  but  after  the  materials  are 
delivered,  the  subsidiary  may  not  use  the 
same  trucks  to  deliver  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  the  parent  company.  A  recent 
study  of  14  private  carriers  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  found 
that  relaxing  this  restriction  could  save 
1.9  million  miles  and  480,000  gallons  of 
fuel  armually  for  those  14  carriers  alone. 

Another  and  even  less  justifiable  prac- 
tice fostered  by  ICC  rulings  is  the  "gate- 
ways" policy  whereby  truckers  must  op- 
erate only  within  designated  territories 
which  may  in  fact  only  be  cormected  by 
small  stretches  of  land,  thus  causing  ex- 
cessive travel  in  order  to  move  from  one 
territory  to  another.  As  a  reform  meas- 
ure, the  Commission  now  allows  irregular 
route  carriers  to  eliminate  gateways  and 
operate  by  the  most  direct  routes  when 
the  resulting  reduction  in  circuity  does 
not  exceed  20  percent.  Where  the  reduc- 
tion in  circuity  exceeds  20  percent,  the 
carrier  is  precluded  from  operating  be- 
tween end  pwints  without  obtaining  spe- 
cial approval  from  the  ICC.  While  the 
Commission  order  represented  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Indeed  it  is  absured  to  allow  car- 
riers with  routes  which  do  not  exceed  20 
percent  circuity  the  right  to  direct  rout- 
ing without  approval,  while  denying  the 
same  rights  to  carriers  with  over  20  per- 
cent circuity  in  their  route.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  regulations  should 
have  been  worded  in  the  opposite  man- 
ner. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board — CAB — 
also  has  jurisdiction  over  users  of  vast 
quantities  of  energy  and  has  established 
many  policies  which  waste  energy  be- 
cause those  practices  also  were  instituted 
at  a  time  when  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy was  not  considered  important. 
Originally,  the  CAB  was  established  to 
protect  and  regulate  the  airline  indus- 
try. Today,  we  find  that  once  cogent  pro- 
tective policies  which  reduced  competi- 
tion have  resulted  in  high  air  fares  and 
correspondingly  low  load  factors  on  many 
traveled  air  routes.  High  fares  encourage 
air  carriers  to  schedule  more  flights  which 
results  in  lower  load  factors,  thus  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
per  passenger. 

Additionally,  the  CAB  fosters  the  waste 
of  energy  by  its  failure  to  grant  airlhie 
route  awards  which  reduce  the  time 
period  when  airliners  sit  on  runways  at 
crowded  airports.  By  bypassing  crowded 
hub  cities  or  shifting  flights  to  xmder- 
utilized  secondary  airports  in  major 
metropolitan  areas,  delays  can  be  mini- 
mized and  significant  fuel  savings 
achieved. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration— FAA — has  an  opportunity 


to  prevent  a  drastic  increase  in  our  con- 
sumption of  energy.  In  addition  to  the 
environmental  damage  inherent  in  the 
flying  of  the  Concorde,  its  fuel  consump- 
tion is  astronomical.  Assuming  that  the 
Concorde  carries  120  passengers  on  a 
transatlantic  flight  of  approximately 
3,000  miles,  the  Concorde  would  consume 
2.74  gallons  per  passenger  mile,  while 
the  Boeing  747  now  consumes  only  0.91 
gallon  per  mile.  Just  about  three  times  as 
much  fuel  is  consmned  by  the  Concorde 
than  by  the  747.  Section  411  would  re- 
quire the  FAA  to  consider  such  fuel  con- 
sumption when  they  decided  whether  to 
permit  the  Concorde  to  land  in  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— FPC — should  examine  the  electric 
Industry's  poUcy  of  charging  proportion- 
ately less  for  large  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity and  proportionately  more  for 
smaller  consumers.  The  current  policy 
encourages  the  conspicuous  consumption 
of  electricity  and  provides  economic  dis- 
incentives for  the  conservation  of  elec- 
tricity. This  policy  should  be  changed  to 
one  of  charging  consumers  proportion- 
ately for  what  they  consume. 

These  and  other  examples  of  energy 
waste  which  I  encountered  In  my  In- 
vestigations of  these  commissions, 
boards,  and  agencies  led  me  to  introduce 
section  411  which  requires: 

First,  the  examination  and  reporting 
to  Congress  within  60  days  of  all  en- 
ergy saving  steps  taken  since  the  begln- 
ing  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  October 
of  1973; 

Second,  that  within  6  months  the  ef- 
fected commissions,  boards,  and  agen- 
cies shall  propose  to  Congress  programs 
for  additional  savings  In  energy  con- 
sumption with  a  minimum  goal  of  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  energy  consumption 
within  a  year's  time  over  the  energy 
consumed  during  calendar  year  1972; 

Third,  the  examination  and  reporting 
to  Congress  within  1  year  of  all  ruhngs 
currently  in  effect  as  to  their  Impact  on 
energy  consimiptlon ;  and 

Fourth,  the  consideration  of  the  energy 
impact  and  the  preparation  of  an  energy 
impact  statement  on  all  proposed  future 
rulings. 

All  of  these  studies  will  be  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  FEA  and  ERDA  and 
any  other  appropriate  commissions, 
boards,  or  agencies. 

Only  if  the  Federal  Government  takes 
the  lead  by  considering  the  costs  of  en- 
ergy when  it  sets  policies,  thereby  pro- 
viding an  example  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, can  we  expect  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion we  so  desperately  need  to  reduce 
our  consumption  of  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the  oth- 
er major  provisions  of  H.R.  7014  which 
I  believe  represents  a  concerted  effort  to 
develop  a  strong  foundation  for  a  na- 
tional energy  program  by  controlling  the 
price  of  the  energy  we  consume,  reduc- 
ing our  consumption  of  energy,  and  by 
Increasing  the  public's  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  energy  conservation. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  is  the  oil  pricing  sec- 
tion which  sets  a  price  of  $7.50  a  barrel 
on  all  domestic  oil  by  1980,  except  oU 
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which  is  particularly  costly  to  produce 
such  as  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil, 
Arctic  oil,  or  oil  produced  for  tertiary  re- 
covery methods  all  of  which  have  been 
pegged  at  a  price  of  $8.50  a  barreL  To 
guard  against  financial  injury  to  the  oil 
companies  an  inflation  adjustment  factor 
of  two-thirds  of  1  percent  per  month  has 
also  been  included  and  will  only  be  trig- 
gered by  the  occurrence  of  future  events 
in  the  marketplace. 

This  pricing  poUcy  provides  the  ou 
companies    with    more    than    enough 
profits    with    which    to    continue    ex- 
ploration   since    when    the    pnce    was 
oSr$4  a  barrel  they  were  falling  over 
themselves  for  the  rights  to  drill  on  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope.  It  is  absurd  to  de- 
control oU  prices  as  has  been  proposed  by 
President  Ford.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  OPEC-cartel  should  s^ 
the  price  of  oU  in  America.  To  allow 
Sch'^an  action  would  give  OPEC  too 
great  a  voice  in  our  domestic  affairs,  xne 
havoc  which  would  be  wrought  in  this 
Nation  by  decontrol  is  almost  mcalciUa- 
ble  Instead  of  slowly  coming  out  of  the 
recession,   we   would   be   plunged   even 
deeper  into  an  economic  crisis  which 
would  see  spiraling  inflation  acconipa- 
nled  by  major  increases  in  uneniploy- 
ment.   Many   people  who   have  barely 
hung  on  for  the  last  year  or  so  will  lose 
their  businesses  and  homes  if  the  price 
of  our  domestic  oil  rises  to  the  Present 
OPEC  level  of  over  $12.50  a  barrel,  which 
will  probably  even  rise  $2  higher  come 
this  fall.  There  is  no  free  market  in  oil, 
prices  are  set  and  controlled  by  a  small 
number  of  countries  and  oil  compajiies 
who  maneuver  to  keep  prices  and  tlius 
their  profits  high,  while  at  the  same  time 
controlling  the  production  of  oU  so  Uiat 
the   marketplace   will   not   be   flooded, 
which   would  result  in  a   decrease  in 
prices  and  thus  their  profits  and  influ- 
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The  provision  on  industrial  energy 
conservation  is  another  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Even  though  it  is  only  a  volun- 
tary program  which  is  targeted  at  the 
2  000  largest  energy  consuming  manu- 
facturers, cooperation  between  these 
manufacturers  and  FEA  could  provide 
significant  savings  in  energy,  and  con- 
sequent savings  to  the  industries  them- 
selves It  must  be  remembered  that  GSA 
has  reduced  the  consumption  of  energy 
by  over  24  percent  over  the  past  year  in 
Government  buildings  by  instituting  sim- 
ple conservation  methods  such  a  reduc- 
ing excessive  Ughting.  turning  down  the 
heat  in  the  winter,  reducing  air  condi- 
tioning in  the  summer  and  properly  in- 
sulating hot  water  pipes.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  industry,  with  the 
help  of  FEA,  could  conserve  as  much  or 
even  greater  amounts  of  energy. 

The  provisions  of  title  V  on  improving 
energy  efficiency  of  consumer  products 
should  be  very  effective  in  increasing 
the  awareness  of  Americans  of  the  need 
for  conserving  energy.  The  establish- 
ment of  mileage  standards  for  domestic 
automobiles  will  help  to  increase  aware- 
ness and  reduce  consumption.  Even 
more  effective  should  be  the  section  on 
energy  labeling  and  efiBciency  stand- 
ards for  consumer  products.  This  sec- 
tion will  give  American  consumers  the 


opportimity  to  select  efficient  appliances 
and  thus  reduce  their  electric  bills  while 
at  the  same  time  requiring  the  appliance 
industry  to  increase  its  aggregate  energy 
efBciency  by  25  percent  by  1980  on  major 
appliances.  Such  a  standard  is  not  too 
heavy  a  burden  since  the  Congress  would 
only  be  putting  into  law  that  which  the 
industry  has  said  it  could  do. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  providing  for  a 
GAO  audit  of  oil  company  expenditures 
and  profits  is  a  major  step  toward  our 
establishing  control  over  the  multina- 
tional oil  companies.  This  provision 
would  require  a  uniform  annual  ac- 
counting by  all  oil  companies.  Only  in 
this  way  will  we  be  able  to  establish  just 
what  energy  resources  we  have  and  how 
much  profits  are  being  made  by  these 
companies.  I  am  outraged  when  I  hear 
reports  that  oil  companies  are  shutting 
down  old  domestic  wells  and  drilling 
new  wells  right  next  to  the  old  well  be- 
cause new  oil  brings  over  twice  the 
profits  of  old  regulated  oil.  Only  with  a 
proper  accounting  of  these  companies 
win  we  be  able  to  control  rather  than  be 
controlled  by  the  oil  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975  as  a  major  step 
in  the  direction  this  Nation  must 
travel. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
7014)  to  increase  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies and  availability;  to  restrain  energy 
demand;  to  prepare  for  energy  emer- 
gencies; and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  AND  ITS 
SUBCOMMITTEES  TO  SIT  TOMOR- 
ROW, JULY  24.  1975,  WHILE  HOUSE 
IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  in- 
cluding its  subcommittees,  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  beginning  at  3  p.m.,  to- 
morrow, July  24,  1975,  while  the  House 
is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


FUTURE  REVENUE  SHARING  PLANS 

( Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  strong  effort  is  being 
mounted  to  delete  or  curtail  the  partici- 


pation of  small  cities  from  future  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  plans. 

From  the  initiation  of  the  revenue 
sharing  program  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  second-class  status  it  imposed 
on  small  cities.  That  is  why  I  was  unable 
to  support  the  plan  in  the  past,  and  I 
so  stated  time  after  time,  this  plan  penal- 
izes the  small  cities.  Even  worse  is  now 
being  serious  proposed  for  the  future  I 
am  afraid. 

We  are  told,  over  and  over,  that  reve- 
nue sharing  money  should  be  spent  in 
the  big  cities  and  their  major  suburbs 
in  order  to  benefit  the  maximum  number 
of  citizens.  We  are  told  that  the  com- 
bined population  of  all  the  small  cities 
in  the  United  States  is  insignificant  in 
the  context  of  the  overall  picture.  We 
are  told  that  the  small  cities  do  not  face 
the  overwhelming  social,  economic,  and 
physical  rehabilitation  problems  of  the 
big  cities,  so  do  not  really  need  any  funds 
from  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  reject  these 
contentions. 

My  own  south  Texas  district  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  small  cities  and  small 
towns.  I  know  that  they  face  financial . 
problems  proportionately  as  severe  as 
those  of  the  great  metropolitan  areas. 

I  know  also  that  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  they  receive  through  such 
categorical  programs  as  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act,  the  Com- 
prehensive Education  and  Training  Act. 
the  Rural  Development  Act,  and  other 
legislation  falls  short,  entirely  too  short, 
of  meeting  their  needs.  Important  as 
these  programs  are,  they  are  under- 
fimded.  They  reach  comparatively  few 
communities. 

Besides,  the  cost  of  meeting  require- 
ments for  Federal  grants  under  the  cate- 
gorical programs,  I  am  told  by  municipal 
officials  in  my  area,  usually  runs  30  to  40 
percent  more  than  doing  the  projects 
in-house.  Redtape  is  expensive  as  well 
as  frustrating. 

There  is  evidence  that  these  facts  are 
beginning  to  be  recognized  even  among 
many  former  proponents  of  the  revenue 
sharing  program.  Mayors  and  other  offi- 
cials of  small  cities  are  awakening  to  the 
realization  that  their  communities  have 
already  been  shortchanged.  Now  I  am 
told  they  face  a  further  erosion  of  their 
participation  in  this  program. 

Proposals  to  reduce  or  curtail  the  par- 
ticipation, the  full  participation  of  small 
cities  and  towns  in  any  Federal  revenue 
sharing  proposal  must  be  strongly  op- 
posed. And  I  shall  do  m.y  utmost  to  do  so 
and  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  small 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  coimties. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall),  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Wednesday,  July  23.  is  really  a  Thanks- 
giving Day  come  early  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Aging,  because  this  is 
the  day  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  in- 
stallation of  our  telephone  system  in  the 
new  offices  of  the  committee  on  the  sev- 
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enth  floor  of  the  old  Congressional  Hotel, 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Jersey 
and  C  Streets. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
myself  and  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  take  this  time  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Speaker  and  others 
of  the  House  leadership  who  have  finally 
provided  us  with  quarters  which  will,  at 
least  so  far  as  space  is  concerned,  equip 
the  committee  to  pursue  the  goals  and 
obligations  set  for  it  by  the  mandate  of 
the  House  when  the  committee  was 
created  last  October. 

The  early  months  of  the  life  of  the 
committee,  established  under  the  Com- 
mittee Reform  Amendments  of  1974  last 
October,  have  been  trying  ones.  It  was 
almost  a  month  after  the  convening  of 
this  Congress  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  named.  There  was  no 
funding  until  March  21  and  the  commit- 
tee was  not  afforded  working  space  of 
any  sort  until  after  April  1.  In  that  pe- 
riod until  some  staff  could  be  appointed 
to  begin  the  committee's  operations, 
members  of  my  own  office  staff  fielded 
inquiries  directed  to  the  committee  and 
performed  its  necessary  stenographic  and 
clerical  work.  In  the  space  of  some  30 
days,  over  300  applicants  for  professional 
and  support  positions  on  the  commit<^ee 
were  screened. 

From  early  April  through  mid-July 
the  total  office  space  allotted  to  the  new 
committee  consisted  of  one  old  member's 
suite  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building  and  one 
small  annex  room,  about  14  feet  by  14 
feet,  on  the  same  floor  of  that  building. 
Under  these  conditions  it  was  literally 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  house 
more  than  10  of  its  present  complement 
of  17  employees.  In  fact,  seven  of  the 
staff  personnel  were  scattered  around  in 
the  offices  of  the  various  committee 
members. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  committee 
now  has  a  new  home.  Its  staff,  all  housed 
together  for  the  first  time,  now  occupies 
adequate  office  space  in  the  House  Office 
Building  Annex,  the  old  Congressional 
Hotel  at  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C 
Street.  The  committee  office  is  room  712, 
and  it  can  be  contacted  on  extension 
59375. 

Each  member  of  the  committee,  with- 
out exception,  is  vitally  concerned  with 
and  personally  involved  in  seeking  real 
solutions  to  the  major  problems  our  el- 
derly are  facing  today.  We  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  having  assembled  a 
good  professional  and  clerical  staff.  The 
committee  is  determined  to  operate  in  a 
competent  and  productive  fashion  well 
within  the  funding  provided  for  it  by 
the  House.  I  am  sure  the  committee  will 
function  in  accord  with  the  will  of  the 
House  as  set  out  in  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  988  of  last  October, 
which  established  the  committee. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  now  imtil  the  Au- 
gust recess.  In  the  period  while  the 
House  is  not  in  se.ssion,  our  subcommit- 
tees have  scheduled  a  series  of  important 
hearings  in  the  field,  in  areas  away  from 
Washington. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  Congress 
reconvenes  in  early  September,  the  com- 


mittee will  be  ready,  equipped  with  the 
necessary  tools — capable  staff  and  ade- 
quate quarters — to  begin  concentrated 
work  in  its  areas  of  responsibility  as  con- 
templated by  the  resolution  which  estab- 
lished it. 

It  is  important  that  what  I  have  said 
about  our  problems  to  date  does  not 
leave  the  impression  that  the  committee 
has  been  inactive.  The  first  hearing  was 
held  on  April  29  and  to  date  there  have 
been  a  total  of  nine  hearings  held  here 
in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  Our  sub- 
committees have  heard  testimony  on 
several  vital  issues  including  the  present 
state  of  the  social  security  system,  op- 
portunities to  work  available  to  the  ag- 
ing, the  economic  problems  of  aging 
women  and  home  health  care  for  the 
aging.  Two  committee  publications  have 
appeared  in  print  and  several  others  are 
in  the  editorial  process. 


NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  S.  66.  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1975.  and  strongly  recommend 
President  Ford  sign  this  bill  into  law. 
One  result  of  this  bill  will  be  to  provide 
added  support  for  advanced  training 
programs  for  nurses.  My  State  of  Ten- 
nessee is  currently  experiencing  a  short- 
age of  nurses  in  the  specialty  areas. 

Nationally,  there  are  only  some  65,000 
geriatric  nurses  to  staff  the  Nation's 
23,000  nursing  homes.  There  are  only 
37,000  mental  health  nurses,  and  esti- 
mates are  that  we  will  need  more  than 
twice  the  number  by  1980. 

We  have  some  good  nurse  practitioners 
working  in  Tennessee,  but  we  need  many 
more  to  work  in  the  State's  isolated  rural 
areas. 

One  graduate  program  in  community 
mental  health  nursing  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  is  only  in  its  second  year 
and  is  just  beginning  to  send  graduates 
into  the  field. 

The  progress  made  toward  easing  the 
shortage  of  nurses  in  the  specialized 
areas  must  be  allowed  to  continue.  Sup- 
port for  nursing  education  is  only  one 
aspect  of  this  legislation.  It  is  a  major 
health  bill  that  deals  with  health  pro- 
grams that  touch  millions  of  our  citizens. 
The  Congress  has  demonstrated  its  strong 
support.  I  again  urge  the  President  to 
sign  it  into  law  without  further  delay. 


SOLZHENITSYN  AND  DETENTE: 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  EXPRESS 
THEIR  VIEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  refusal 
of  President  Ford  to  meet  with  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  at  the  time  he  spoke  to  a 
dinner  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C., 
came  as  a  result  of  advice  given  to  him 
by    Secretary   of   State   Kissinger    and 


other  advisers.  These  advisers  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  characterize  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn's  views  as  "a  threat  to  peace." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  truth 
can  be  a  threat  to  peace.  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  has  said,  re- 
mains a  police  state  in  which  men  and 
women  are  subjected  to  every  form  of 
indignity  and  cruelty  for  expressing  dis- 
sident opinions.  The  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains a  vast  prison,  in  which  men  and 
women  are  unable  to  freely  emigrate.  Be- 
yond this,  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  armed 
camp,  with  an  ever  larger  percentage  of 
its  gross  national  product  spent  on  mili- 
tary weapons. 

If  "detente"  means  overlooking  these 
harsh  realities  and  substituting  the  rhet- 
oric used  by  Soviet  leaders  about  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  for  the  truth,  then  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn's  words  are  indeed  a  threat. 
Such  a  "detente."  however,  serves  only 
the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Both 
t'ne  cause  of  peace  and  of  human  dignity 
are  ill  served  by  such  a  policy. 

Fortunately,  Uie  American  people 
sense  the  truth  of  Alexandr  Solzhenit- 
syn's words  and  the  shabbiness  of  their 
reception  by  official  Washington. 

Many  Americans  have  written  to  their 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  and  to 
their  newspapers  expressing  their  dismay 
at  the  failure  of  our  governmental  lead- 
ers to  give  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  the  reception 
he  deserves. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
representative  sample  of  these  comments 
by  Americans  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Letters  to  the  Editor  column  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  12,  1975,  and 
insert  them  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Letters  to  the  Edttor:  SoLZHENrrsTN  and 
DirrENTE 

Chevy  Chase. 

Even  on  July  4.  a  day  when  most  Americans 
look  with  pride  upon  their  199-year-old  tradi- 
tion of  democratic  government,  President 
Ford,  who  heads  that  government,  has  man- 
aged to  elicit  my  disgust. 

Michael  Kernan  reports  In  "Mingling  At 
the  Memorial"  (Style,  July  4)  that  "Presi- 
dent Ford  canceled  an  appointment  to  meet 
the  Nobel  prize  winning  novelist  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  on  the  grounds  it  could  damage 
detente  with  the  Soviet  tJnion." 

Damage  detente?  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  refuses  to  meet  with  anyone 
(Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn,  a  major  voice  of 
freedom  above  all)  on  the  grounds  it  could 
"damage  detente,"  then  the  President  Is  not 
talking  detente  at  all. 

He  Is  talking  scared. 

Gaby  Snyderman. 

Silver  Spring, 
Maybe  the  Russian  rulers  were  pleased 
when  the  President  refused  to  meet  with 
Solzhenitsyn,  but  I.  for  one,  found  It  a  little 
easier  to  be  proud  of  being  an  Amerlcen  be- 
fore it  happened. 

Walter  Oolman. 

Irvinc-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  aspect  of  President 
Ford's  shameful  refusal  to  greet  Nobel 
laureat  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  deserves  spe- 
cial notice : 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  certain 
White  House  aides  argued  against  a  meeting 
by  raising  questions  about  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's 
"mental  stability".  Until  now  this  canard, 
applied  to  many  Soviet  writers  and  citizens 
who  displease  the  regime,  has  been  the  spe- 
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clal  property  of  the  KOB.  To  hear  It  now 
coming  from  Americans  In  the  White  House 
Is,  quite  simply,  monstrous. 

Siay  we  ask  that  these  anonymous  aides 
be  Identified  and  Immediately  asked  to  leave 
a  House  which  Americans  still  hope  and  be- 
lieve belongs  to  us — not  the  KOB. 

BOBEBT  K.  Massie. 

Arlington. 

"Ask  not  for  whom  the  bells  tolls  .  .  ." 

What  Solzhenltsyn  is  telling  us  Is  a  uni- 
versal truth.  Each  lota  of  liberty  which  we 
countenance  the  extinction  of  diminishes  o\ir 
liberty  or  freedom  by  the  same  amotint. 
Therefore  the  Import  of  his  message  Is 
clear  and  every  delay  or  postponement  of 
action  by  each  of  us  brings  closer  the  day 
when  all  our  freedom  will  be  gone. 

It  may  appear  to  be  "too  late"  to  lift  the 
Iron  Curtain  barring  access  to  Eastern  Etirope 
or  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  struggling  hope- 
ful Hungarians  or  Czechoslovaklans,  but 
It  Is  not  too  late  to  try  to  help  all  who  wish  to 
leave  totalitarian  societies  of  their  own  free 
will,  or  those  who  are  Imprisoned  anywhere 
because  they  have  spoken  out  against  op- 
pression or  tyranny. 

Perhaps  Solzhenltsyn  is  the  Paul  Revere 
of  our  tune  to  whom  we  should  listen  before 
we  are  overwhelmed  by  totalitarian  societies. 
Lawbence  I.  Field. 


College  Pabk. 

Joseph  Kraft  (Poet,  July  3)  detects  In  the 
American  response  to  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn 
"...  a  hankering  .  .  .  for  a  time  when  respon- 
sible behavior  consisted  of  taking  a  stand 
against  communism."  But  now,  he  con- 
cludes, ".  .  .  that  time  is  over  and  done."  Be- 
ing more  "practical"  these  days,  Mr.  Kraft 
believes  that  we  can  play  off  Bed  China 
against  the  Soviet  Union  (what  good  this 
has  done  he  falls  to  specify) .  The  cost  of  this 
policy  is  merely  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
"an  intense  personal  morality."  Apparently, 
we  are  to  compromise  (i.e.,  abandon)  the 
Ideals  our  ancestors  paid  for  In  blood  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

More  questionable,  however,  is  Mr.  Kraft's 
belief  that  "we  cannot  find  the  way  (out  of 
our  present-day  problems)  by  looking  back- 
ward or  to  foreign  grildes.''  Does  this  mean 
that  we  are  not  to  take  Solzhenltsyn  seri- 
ously? Having  suffered  firsthand  the  cruelties 
of  that  abominable  totalitarian  system  and 
having  through  Immeasurable  strength  and 
courage  escaped  at  great  personal  cost  to 
warn  us  of  It,  are  we  to  dismiss  blm  so  super- 
ficially? 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  pooh-poohlngs 
of  such  editorials  do  not  result  In  the  futile 
hope  that  by  Ignoring  the  warnings  of  dan- 
ger, we  can  escape  them. 

Joe  Walkeb. 

Washington. 

Your  editorial  of  July  4  ( "Solzhenltsyn 's 
Politics")  and  Joseph  Kraft's  column  of 
July  3rd  put  down  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn 's  mes- 
sage because  of  his  "obsession  with  the 
deetlny  of  his  own  people"  and  because  he 
and  George  Meany  are  unduly  concerned 
with  the  moral  aspects  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion! Is  it  possible  that  both  you  and  Mr. 
Kraft  missed  the  point? 

Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  is  saying  that  you  don't 
take  a  wild  animal  into  your  home,  feed  and 
nurture  it  and  expect  it  to  become  a  peace- 
ful, domestic  companion.  This  is  sound  rea- 
soning and  especially  true  as  regards  Russia, 
which  has  a  clear  record  of  devouring  or  at- 
tempting to  devour  every  country  in  its  path, 
has  even  threatened  to  "bury"  us  and  is  even 
now  undermining  our  major  alliance  (NATO) 
by  subverting  Italy  and  Portugal. 

Personally,  I  don't  see  anything  moral  or 
Immoral  about  wanting  to  stay  alive  and  live 
In  a  free  country.  So,  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Solz- 
henltsyn   aiul    to    Mr.    Meany    for    having 


brought  the  Solzhenltsyn  message  Into  pub- 
lic focus. 
I  Lawrence  M.  Oabt. 

McLean. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  President  Ford  was  not 
open-minded  enough  to  listen  to  Alexandr 
Solzhenltsyn 's  point  of  view  and  even  refused 
to  meet  with  him,  reportedly  on  the  advice 
of  Henry  Kissinger  that  it  would  be  harm- 
ful to  detente. 

This  gives  credence  to  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's 
thesis.  We  are  so  afraid  of  the  Russians  that 
we  are  too  weak  to  stand  up  to  them,  and 
our  President  even  lacks  the  courage  to  meet 
with  one  of  their  dissidents. 

How  ironic  that  in  this  country  of  free 
speech  and  free  thought,  our  own  President 
was  not  free  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  yet  in  the  Soviet  Union  Just  the  other 
day  14  senators  freely  expressed  their  opposi- 
tion views  to  Soviet  policy. 
:  Irene  Manekofskt. 

Washington. 

I  read  with  alarm  the  recent  press  reports 
that  President  Ford  had  refused  to  meet  with 
the  Nobel  Prize  winning  author,  Alexandr 
Solzhenltsyn. 

Clearly  President  Ford  has  erred  In  this 
decision.  He  has  lost  an  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate the  Nation's  199th  birthday  with  a 
salute  to  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and 
his  or  her  right  to  self-expression.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  lost  the  chance  to  show  that 
after  Watergate  and  the  recent  CIA  disclo- 
sures, the  United  States  still  stands  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual  citizen.  This  is  the 
type  of  leadership  we  need  in  these  times. 

The  President  has  perhaps  listened  too 
much  to  the  advice  of  his  Secretary  of  State, 
who  seems  willing  to  sacrifice  nearly  any 
freedom  for  the  sake  of  his  cherished  detente. 
Your  paper  has  reported  that  this  is  the 
major  reason  for  the  President  not  meeting 
with  Solzhenltsyn  and  I  can  only  feel  the 
tragedy  of  beginning  the  celebration  of  the 
bicentennial  not  with  the  values  of  1776,  but 
with  the  values  of  1984. 
]  William  Canis. 

Washington. 

Joseph  Kraft's  recent  column  on  Solzhenlt- 
syn was  disappointing  enough,  but  your 
own  editorial  which  followed  (July  4th)  only 
compounded  the  shallowness  and  lack  of  In- 
sight which  Solzhenltsyn  has  been  met  with 
In  Washington. 

The  crowning  irony  of  the  editorial  was 
found  in  the  heading:  "Solzhenltsyn's  Poli- 
tics." Politics  indeed!  Did  he  not,  throughout 
his  speech,  urge  us  to  consider  a  higher 
sphere  than  politics,  to  re-state  those  sadly 
antiquated  concepts  of  good  and  evil.  Yet, 
here,  we  are  so  sated  with  politics  and  it's 
flabby  labels  of  conservative  and  liberal,  we 
are  blind  to  the  reality  which  Solzhenltsyn 
calls  us  to.  If  Solzhenltsyn  criticizes  (rightly) 
our  present  detente  efforts,  he  does  speak  of 
a  "genuine"  detente  and  counsels  us  on  deal- 
ing with  communism.  I.e.,  firmly;  standing 
on  our  democratic  principles.  Solzhenltsyn 
even  traced  the  successful  history  of  "firm- 
ness" In  foreign  policy  in  case  we  disbelieved 
him. 

Mr.  Kraft  was  so  anxious  to  lessen  the  im- 
pact of  Solzhenltsyn's  visit,  that  he  gave  the 
Russian  author  one  perfunctory  sentence  of 
praise  and  then  launched  Into  an  unabated 
criticism  of  Solzhenltsyn's — what  else — poli- 
tics! Mr.  Kraft's  essential  thrust,  though, 
was  to  describe  Solzhenltsyn  as  culturally 
retarded,  and  therefore  unable  to  grasp  the 
sophistication  of  our  detente — and  If  there 
Is  anything  from  which  Washington  recoils, 
it  is  the  lack  of  sophistication  which  Kraft 
accuses  Solzhenltsyn  of.  We  all  laugh  at 
Solzhenltsyn's  slmpleness  when  he  expounds 
upon  the  evils  of  communism,  for- 
getting that  Solzhenltsyn  Is,  if  anything, 
overly  educated  in  conmiunlsm,  and  Is  there- 


fore not  simple,  but  wise — wiser  than  Joseph 
Kraft  will  ever  be — and  has  much  good  coun- 
sel for  us.  Solzhenltsyn  tells  us  of  the  "cata- 
strophic" world  situation  and  we  shut  him 
off,  but  we  listen  eagerly  to  those  who  prom- 
ise peace  and  world  brotherhood,  preferring 
the  kisses  of  an  enemy  to  the  wounds  of  a 
friend. 

One  final  note  on  the  President  who  could 
welcome  soccer  stars,  Ann-Margret  and  Las 
Vegas  dancers,  and  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford, 
but  could  not  extend  one  hand  of  recognition 
to  a  man  whose  great  courage  and  worth  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  comprehend.  Not  that 
Solzhenltsyn  would  have  cared — he  probably 
did  not — but  I,  and  others  I  know,  did  care, 
and  today,  July  4th,  we  are  ashamed  of  our 
country. 

Kristen  E.  Carpenter. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  RETURN  TO  ITS 
FUNCTION  OF  MANAGEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son) ,  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  we  have  been  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation  In  a  heavy-handed 
manner.  I  sense  that  the  present  mood 
of  the  Congress  Is  one  of  trying  to  con- 
trol every  aspect  of  American  life,  from 
the  economy  to  outer  space  ecology.  As 
a  result,  we  bog  ourselves  down  In  a 
morass  of  legislation  and  nothing  gets 
accomplished. 

I  would  suggest  that  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  rule,  the  Congress  get  back  to  Its 
function  of  management.  And  in  man- 
agement, some  things  are  better  left 
alone  to  work  themselves  out. 

For  Instance,  Malcolm  Forbes  writes 
in  the  June  1  Issue  of  Forbes  magazine 
that  he  was  talking  to  Italian  entrepre- 
neur Alejandro  De  Tomaso  about  Italy's 
apparent  recovery  from  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy — a  recovery  for  which  he 
said  there  was  no  visible  rationale. 

De  Tomaso  replied: 

Malcolm,  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  leading  Italian  businessmen  a 
few  months  ago,  and  our  politicians  wanted 
to  know  what  they  should  do  to  save  the 
country  and  all  of  us  from  bankruptcy. 

We  kept  telling  them  to  do  nothing,  to 
leave  the  economy  alone.  They  didn't  want 
to  take  our  advice,  but  the  government  was 
unable  to  form  or  Implement  an  emergency 
program  to  save  Italy. 

So,  Italy  was  saved. 

I  think  we  might  be  wise  to  take  a 
leaf  from  the  pages  of  modem  Italian 
history.  Let's  stop  trying  to  run  every- 
thing. Then  perhaps  we  can  concentrate 
on  the  areas  where  we  can  help  and 
maybe  get  the  work  done  that  we  are 
getting  paid  to  do. 


BIG  OIL,  BIG  PROFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  ironic 
that  on  the  same  day  that  President  Ford 
declares  that  he  will  veto  the  proposal  to 
Congress  to  keep  oil  prices  imder  control, 
two  Important  articles  provide  Insight 
Into  the  consequences  of  such  an  action 
upon  consumers. 
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William  V.  Shannon,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  declares  that  because  the  Nixon 
and  Ford  administrations  have  been  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  problem  by  "the 
natural  play  of  market  forces"  we  will 
"continue  to  suffer  severe  economic  dSLm- 
age  in  lost  jobs  and  depreciated  cur- 
rency." 

He  indicates  that  the  bill  of  our  able 
colleague  John  Dingell  demonstrates  the 
will  and  toughness  necessary  to  keep  the 
United  States  from  being  blackmailed  by 
the  oil  producing  nations. 

Jack  Anderson  in  a  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  points  out  that  study 
after  study  has  shown  that  "the  only 
thing  certain  about  higher  oil  prices  is 
higher  oil  company  profits."  Price  hikes 
since  the  1973  Arab  embargo  have  not 
significantly  cut  consumption  or  stimu- 
lated production. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues for  reading : 

President  op  Oil 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washington,  July  19. — The  oil  problem  is 
essentially  political  In  nature  and  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  power  of  Government. 
But  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
cope  with  the  problem  because  the  Nixon 
and  Ford  Administrations  Insist  upon  treat- 
ing It  as  an  economic  issue  that  can  be  re- 
solved by  the  natural  play  of  market  forces. 

Because  of  the  sudden,  huge  increase  In 
the  price  of  oil,  the  Infiation  and  the  reces- 
sion were  both  made  much  worse  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  As  long  as  Presi- 
dent Ford  persists  In  his  mistaken  policies 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  suffer  se- 
vere economic  damage  In  lost  Jobs  and  de- 
preciated currency. 

Mr.  Ford  follows  the  Judgment  of  the  ma- 
jor international  oil  companies  on  oil  prob- 
lems in  the  same  way  that  he  amiably  heeds 
the  advice  of  other  big  businesses  on  the 
problems  that  Interest  them.  This  is  partly 
because,  like  Mr.  Nixon  before  him,  he  is 
heavily  dependent  on  the  oil  Industry  as  part 
of  his  political  base.  He  is  also  a  stolid  be- 
liever in  the  bxisiness  Ideology  of  rugged  in- 
dividualism, free  markets  and  price  competi- 
tion— virtues  that  exist  more  clearly  in  his 
mind  than  they  do  in  the  practices  of  the 
International  oil  industry. 

But,  basically,  Mr.  Ford  plods  ahead  with 
his  disastrous  policies  because  he  does  not 
know  any  better.  No  one  who  knew  Gerald 
Ford  and  his  dreary,  negative  record  during 
a  quarter-century  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives would  ever  have  chosen  him  to  lead 
the  nation  in  meeting  a  complex  and  unprec- 
edented situation. 

There  are  many  men  in  both  parties  In 
Congress  who  much  more  understand  the 
real  nature  of  the  oil  problem.  But  because 
the  solutions  require  sacrifice.  It  is  almost 
insuperably  difficult  to  put  together  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  support  of  legislation. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  that  there  Is  no 
oil  shortage  and  no  energy  crisis.  Rather, 
there  is  a  political  crisis.  The  oil-exporting 
countries  have  become  cohesive  enough  to 
blackmail  the  wealthy  Industrial  countries  by 
raising  the  price  of  oil  to  an  extortionate 
level,  keeping  it  there,  and  threatening  to 
raise  it  still  higher. 

In  this  crisis,  no  one  Is  defending  the  In- 
terests of  American  consumers.  Although  five 
of  the  seven  major  International  oil  com- 
panies are  American-owned,  their  interests 
and  the  nation's  Interests  are  not  identical. 

With  the  world  market  now  glutted  with 
oil,  these  American  companies  help  the  Arab 
countries  allocate  and  rationalize  the  cut- 
backs in  production  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  prices  from  falling.  As  business  part- 
ners of  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  and 
«a  producers  of  oH  In  the  United  States,  these 


companies  have  no  incentive  to  keep  the 
price  of  oil  down.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  propaganda  and  political  protagonists 
Inside  this  country  for  the  cartel. 

President  P^jrd  is  now  urging  Congress  to 
abolish  the  price  ceiling  of  $5.25  a  barrel  on 
oU  from  wells  that  were  producing  before 
1973.  This  so-called  "old  oil"  provides  40  per 
cent  of  U.S.  supplies.  The  rest  of  naUve  oil 
is  selling  at  the  world  cartel  price  of  about 
$13  a  barrel. 

Since  oomqpanies  produce  both  old  and  new 
oil,  they  are  geting  an  average  price  for  their 
total  output  of  roughly  $7.50  a  barrel.  That 
is  triple  the  price  of  only  two  years  ago. 
Yet  the  companies  have  the  audacity  to  say 
that  they  need  to  get  the  extortionate  world 
price  for  all  their  oil  if  they  are  to  have  any 
"Incentive"  to  search  for  and  produce  addi- 
tional oil  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  ought  to  have  the  poli- 
tical will  and  toughness  to  refuse  to  be 
blackmailed.  It  should  stabilize  the  price  of 
domestic  oil,  old  and  new,  at  $7.50  a  barrel 
as  provided  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative John  Dingell,  Michigan  Democrat. 
It  should  then  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
break  the  world  cartel  price. 

The  Arab  countries  supplied  only  1.3  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  this  country  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  less  than  8  per 
cent  of  total  U.S.  oil  requirements.  By  con- 
servation, the  U.S.  could  promptly  reduce 
oil  consumption  by  that  amount.  A  sus- 
tained cutback  of  this  magnitude  would  be 
a  signifiu-ant  political  signal  to  the  cartel. 

Gasoline  consumption  could  be  limited  by 
law  to  the  present  level  of  consumption.  As 
the  economy  recovered  and  as  Detroit  pro- 
duced more  fuel-efficient  cars,  gasoline  con- 
sumption could  gradually  be  reduced  from 
present  levels  by  steeply  rising  gasoline  taxes. 

The  United  States  could  adopt  a  much 
firmer  policy  toward  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
than  merely  getting  some  of  Its  depreciated 
dollars  back  by  selling  them  military  equip- 
ment and  petrochemical  plants.  They  should 
both  be  treated  the  way  one  treats  any 
blackmailer. 

As  the  world's  strongest  economic  power 
and  greatest  single  user  of  petroleum,  the 
United  States  could  face  down  the  cartel  and 
win.  But  not  as  long  as  its  President  espouses 
the  policies  of  the  American  division  of  the 
world  oil  cartel. 


Big  Oil,  Big  Profits 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  International  oil  cartel  could  not  do 
better  if  the  president  of  Exxon  were  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Gerald  Ford, 
the  oil  men  seem  firmly  in  control  of  U.S. 
energy  policy.  Virtually  every  move  made  by 
the  Ford  administration  has  been  suggested 
In  Industry  energy  blueprints  and  applauded 
in  the  corporate  boardrooms. 

The  few  crusaders  against  Big  Oil  still  In 
the  administration  are  relegated  to  dusty 
corners  In  the  Justice  Department,  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. Even  there,  they  are  pro-con- 
sumer misfits. 

Indeed,  it  Is  now  more  difficult  to  get  action 
against  Big  Oil  than  it  was  during  the  last 
Nixon  year.  As  one  example,  the  beginnings  of 
a  massive  antitrust  case — one  of  the  few 
measures  short  of  prison  terms  that  oil  presi- 
dents fear — has  stagnated. 

Yet  a  few  powerful  oil  companies  subtly 
or  directly  control  all  phases  of  oil  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  They  also  dominate 
natural  gas,  the  coal  industry,  nuclear  pKJwer 
and  even  geothermal  energy. 

At  the  FEA,  youthful  Frank  Zarb  talks 
tough  to  consumer  advocates,  complaining  in 
frustration  about  Big  Oil's  swashbuckling 
tactics.  But  he  balks  at  using  his  popularity 
with  the  President  to  push  antitrust  action  or 
stronger  regulation. 

As  evidence  of  his  public  unwillingness  to 


take  on  the  issue,  he  recently  ducked  an  ap- 
pearance with  Ralph  Nader  on  a  national  TV 
show.  Zarb  agreed  to  participate  on  the  pro- 
gram until  he  learned  that  Nader  would  also 
be  a  guest.  The  coiisumer  advocate  was  eager 
to  debate  Zarb  on  the  government  failure  to 
curb  the  oil  coifapanles.  Zarb  backed  down. 

In  the  Indust  y  itself,  talk  of  government 
Intervention  in  running  the  industry  brings 
laughter.  One  o '  our  old  acquaintances  de- 
scribed to  us  a  dgar-and-brandy  gathering  of 
executives^  an  exclusive  oil  club. 
Qhe  gownment  would  never  know  how 
to  rutb-WT'  bragged  one  executive.  "We're  the 
only  ones  with  enough  knowledge!" 

At  the  moment,  the  White  House  is  push- 
ing what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  disas- 
trous concession  of  all:  the  decontrol  of  "old" 
domestic  oU — the  oil  In  production  before 
the  current  crisis. 

In  1972.  this  "old  oil"  was  priced  at  $4.25 
per  barrel.  But  at  the  behest  of  the  oilmen, 
the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  arbitrarily  raised 
It  to  $5.25,  where  it  now  stands. 

The  President's  decontrol  plan  would  grad- 
ually phase  out  controls  over  the  next  30 
months.  Every  precedent  indicates  the  oil 
Industry  will  then  peg  the  price  of  Arab  oil, 
now  $13.50  and  on  the  way  to  a  possible 
$17.50. 

President  Ford  and  his  advisers  contend 
that  decontrol  will  add  only  seven  cents  to  a 
gallon  of  gas  by  lj976.  The  higher  prices  will 
cut  consumption  and  provide  funds  to  find 
new  oil  and  stimulate  production,  they 
believe. 

This,  President  Ford  Insists,  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  dependence  on  Arab  oil  while 
the  nation  searches  for  new  energy  sources 
in  coal,  shale  oU.  nuclear  reactors  and 
"exotics"  like  solar  generators. 

But  study  after  study  has  shown  that  the 
only  thing  certain  about  higher  oil  prices  is 
higher  oU  company  profits.  Price  hikes  since 
the  1973  Arab  embargo  have  not  significantly 
cut  consumption  or  stimulated  production. 

They  have,  however,  placed  a  hardship  on 
every  American.  Even  the  "modest"  rise  of 
$1  allowed  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  cost 
consumers  $1.9  billion,  according  to  a  Library 
of  Congress  study.  "Hie  new  decontrol  meas- 
ure and  tariffs  will  cost  every  person  In  the 
country  $225  a  year.  Nader  has  estimated. 

A  congressional  analysU  of  the  Ford  plan 
found  that  it  would  add  a  staggering  $318  bil- 
lion to  oil  company  coffers  over  a  decade.  The 
Impact,  of  course,  is  not  simply  on  the  motor- 
ist at  the  gas  pump. 

There  is  a  "ripple  effect"  thro"ughout  the 
economy  because  of  the  widespread  use  of  oil 
in  generating  electricity,  transportation,  even 
fertilizers.  Moreover,  coal  and  other  energy 
prices  tend  to  rise  along  with  oil. 

President  Fords  people  have  been  admir- 
ably candid  on  most  subjects,  but  on  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  energy,  they  have  been 
devious. 

Last  winter,  for  example.  White  House  aide 
WUllam  Seidman  used  "executive  privilege" 
to  dodge  testifying  on  the  topic.  And  Con- 
gress was  refused  a  copy  of  a  study  prepared 
for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
on  the  economic  impact  of  the  White  House's 
energy  plan. 

The  President  himself  has  vetoed  a  half- 
dozen  measures  because  they  would  stimu- 
late inflation.  But,  contrary  to  his  own  execu- 
tive order  issued  in  February.  Ford  neglected 
to  send  Congress  an  infiation  impact  state- 
ment along  with  his  plan  to  decontrol  oU 
prices.  The  higher  cost  of  oil.  needless  to  say. 
would  have  a  critical  effect  on  inflation. 

Meanwhile,  the  oil  companies  have  pros- 
pered awesomely.  Federal  decisions  favoring 
the  oil  Industry  since  1970  have  helped  the 
U.S.-based  oU  companies  reap  more  than  $60 
billion  in  profits. 

Exxon's  profits  rose  31.8  per  cent  from  1973 
to  1974.  Texaco's  earnings  were  up  98.7  per 
cent  from  1973  to  1974;  Mobil's  up  66  per 
cent;  and  Standard  of  Indiana's  rose  80.8  per 
cent. 
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The  prospect  of  decontrolled  domestic  oil 
also  means  more  than  higher  prices  and  prof- 
Its.  Many  experts  see  grave  International  Im- 
plications. 

Decontrol  could  make  the  U.S. -based  mul- 
tinational oil  companies  more  beholden  to  the 
Arabs  than  they  are  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  already  evidence  that  the  oilmen 
are  willing  to  cave  in  to  their  Arab  business 
associates. 

In  1973,  for  example,  the  Arabian  American 
Oil  Company  (AEAMCO),  a  consortium  of 
U.S.  firms  operating  in  Saudi  Arabia,  under- 
took an  extensive  propaganda  campaign  de- 
signed to  undermine  Israeli  war  support  In 
the  United  States  at  the  request  of  the  late 
King  Faisal. 

Decontrol  of  "old"  domestic  oil  would  give 
the  VS.  multinationals  even  more  of  an  in- 
centive to  help  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries.  After  all,  U.S.-pro- 
duced  oil,  if  decontrolled,  would  be  pegged 
to  Arab  prices.  And  the  higher  the  prices,  the 
more  profits  for  the  oil  men. 


CHAIRMAN  REUSS  URGES  ACTION 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  NOW— NOT 
IN  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Barrett) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  contained  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Op-Ed  page  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing,  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Henry  Reuss). 
Chairman  Reuss  takes  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration to  task  for  its  dismal  performance 
in  managing  our  economy.  The  Chair- 
man states : 

The  danger  is  that  the  administration  will 
understlmulate  the  economy  now.  accepting 
the  tragic  cost  of  \uiemployment,  then  feel 
compeUed  to  "pour  It  on"  next  year  as  the 
elections  draw  near.  The  result  would  be  a 
tragic  rebound  of  Inflation. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  reviews 
the  past  errors  of  the  Nixon -Ford  admin- 
istration, particularly  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration efforts  in  1972  to  pump  the 
economy  so  that  things  were  rosy  on  elec- 
tion day.  Of  course,  not  a  mention  was 
made  at  the  time  by  the  administration 
about  the  inflationary  effects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  stimulation  ef- 
forts. 

I  strongly  concur  in  Mr.  Reuss'  son- 
cluslons  about  President  Ford's  timid 
economic  pohcies  in  refusing  to  reduce 
the  highest  unemployment  since  the  de- 
pression years  of  the  1930's.  I  believe 
it  is  our  hope  that  the  President  realizes 
the  errors  of  his  ways  before  the  1976 
election  year  rolls  around. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
with  the  article  of  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  for  the  Record. 

Defeating  Unemployment  Now,  Not  in  1976 
(By  Henry  S.  Reuss) 

Washington — President  Ford  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  appear  to  be  so  mesmerized 
by  the  specter  of  inflation  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  live  indeflnltely  with  high  unemploy- 
ment, stagnant  profits,  an  economy  operating 
far  below  capacity. 

The  President,  panicked  by  a  depression- 
Induced  deficit,  behaves  as  if  his  only  fiscal 
tool  Is  the  veto.  His  monetary  authorities. 
Inopportunely  applying  the  brakes  these  last 
weeks,  continue  to  deny  relief  to  the  hard- 
eat-hlt  sectors. 


The  danger  Is  that  the  Administration  will 
underestimate  the  economy  now,  accepting 
the  tragic  cost  of  unemployment,  then  feel 
compelled  to  "pour  It  on"  next  year  as  the 
elections  draw  near.  The  result  would  be  a 
tragic  rebound  of  inflation. 

Not  that  President  Ford  Is  planning  It  that 
way;  he  is  not  prone  to  Machiavellian 
schemes.  But  the  pressures  on  the  Admin- 
istration from  Republican  politicians  around 
the  country  to  Jazz  up  the  economy  In  1976 
will  be  hard  to  resist.  An  election-year 
splurge  is  exactly  what  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration did  in  1972. 

The  Administration  sent  up  essentially  bal- 
anced budgets  for  the  fiscal  years  1969-72. 
Then,  in  January.  1972,  with  the  Presidential 
election  ten  months  away,  it  called  for  a 
whopping  $28-billlon  deficit  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year — at  the  very  time  when  unemploy- 
ment was  under  6  per  cent  and  dropping,  and 
inflation  serious  enough  to  require  continued 
price  controls. 

This  would  have  been  a  deficit  even  in  the 
"full  employment"  budget,  meaning  that 
with  the  revenue  that  would  have  been  pro- 
duced at  4  per  cent  unemployment  the 
budget  would  still  have  been  in  the  red. 

Worse,  $11.5  billion  worth  of  additional 
spending  was  crammed  into  the  first  half  of 
1972,  twice  the  increase  over  the  previous  six 
months  of  any  period  In  postwar  history! 

The  Federal  Reserve,  for  its  part,  opened 
the  floodgates.  Surging  demand  for  goods 
brought  surging  demands  for  liquidity,  and 
the  Fed  accommodated  all  comers.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1972,  the  money  growth  rate  ballooned 
to  13.8  per  cent  (from  2.9  per  cent  over  the 
previous  six  months),  March,  11.6;  April,  7.5; 
May,  3.9;  June,  6.9;  July,  11.8;  August,  6.3; 
September,  7.7;  October,  8.7;  November,  6.2; 
and  December,  14.7. 

Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  Administration 
about  the  inflationary  effects  of  overstimula- 
tion. 

Profits  went  up,  unemployment  down,  and 
Richard  Nixon  was  re-elected.  Unfortunately, 
this  starve-'em-then-stuff-'em  strategy 
helped  produce  double-digit  inflation  and 
horrific  unemployment  after  1972. 

Today  President  Ford  is  pursuing  a  fiscal 
policy  best  described  as  depressing.  He  seems 
to  believe  that  the  current  monster  deficit 
comes  not  from  the  fall-off  of  Incomes  and 
revenue  but  from  some  Illusory  surge  In  Fed- 
eral spending. 

This  Is  bad  economics  and  bad  basis  for 
policymaking. 

The  two  Job-creating  bills  he  has  vetoed 
(public  service  employment,  with  one  million 
Jobs  in  the  public  sector;  emergency  housing, 
with  800,000  Jobs  in  the  private  sector)  are 
both  within  the  $68.8  billion  deficit  con- 
tained in  the  Congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion. And  even  that  budget  target  is  less 
than  the  $75  billion  that  would  be  called 
for  to  achieve  a  balanced  "full  employment" 
budget. 

Clearly  we  cannot  Ignore  Inflation.  I  do  not 
recommend  another  spending  explosion  of 
the  stop-go  sort  we  have  seen  too  much  of 
these  last  years.  But  if  we  are  to  lick  both 
inflation  and  recession,  we  mvst  create  a 
climate  of  Improvement,  where  both  man- 
ages and  workers  alike  believe  that  the  con- 
ditions exist  for  steady  recovery  and  growth. 
Only  then  will  they  make  the  long-term 
commitments  necessary  to  get  the  economy 
on  the  move.  And  to  do  this  we  must  start 
now. 

President  Ford's  timid  economics  dashes 
any  hope  of  reducing  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment since  the  nineteen-thlrtles  to  accept- 
able levels  any  time  soon.  The  longer  stagna- 
tion drags  on,  the  costlier  it  will  be  to  turn 
it  around  in  1976. 

Millions  of  Job-seekers  will  have  endured 
the  humiliation  of  unemployment;  billions 
in  revenue  will  have  been  let  go  by  the 
board;  and  the  sudden  large-scale  stimulus 
needed  to  do  the  Job  In  six  months,  rather 


than  a  year  and  a  half,  could  bring  back  the 
kind  of  inflation  everyone  dreads. 

Why  not  stimulate  now?  The  10  million 
unemployed  would  be  grateful — maybe  even 
to  a  Republican  President. 


OIL  AND  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  diligently  Listening  to  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  H.R.  7014.  At  the  proper 
time  it  is  my  hope  to  offer  the  following 
amendments  to  this  proposed  legislation: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7014,  As  Reported — 
Offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez 
Page  233,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 

IMPORT  QUOTAS  ON  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FROM 
CERTAIN    OPEC    COUNTRIES 

Sec.  307.  During  calendar  year  1976,  and 
each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  petroleum  products  which  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
each  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(other  than  Venezuela,  Iran,  Ecuador,  In- 
donesia, Nigeria  and  any  other  member  who 
did  not  participate  in  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts boycott  of  1973)  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dally  average  of  petro- 
leum products  imported  Into  the  United 
States  from  that  country  during  the  first  six 
months  of  calendar  year  1975.  multiplied  by 
365. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of 
title  III  accordingly. 

Amendment  Offered  by   Mr.   Gonzalez  to 
H.R.  7014 
On  page  333,  strike  all  of  section  605.  and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of  title 
VI  accordingly. 

Amendment  Offered   by  Mr.   Gonzalez  to 
H.R.  7014 

On  page  338,  after  line  25,  insert  a  new 
section. 

Sec.  607.  An  additional  $100,000,000  is  au- 
thorized for  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  for  a  high  priority 
program  exclusively  geared  to  the  practical 
application  of  fusion  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  unpleas- 
ant facts  that  we  must  face.  One  is  that 
H.R.  7014  is  very  likely  to  be  vetoed.  If 
that  should  happen,  we  face  the  prospect 
that  all  oil  price  controls  would  end  on 
August  31.  The  House  has  not  resolved 
the  oil  issue;  it  has  merely  precipitated 
a  crisis. 

The  most  important  single  thing  that 
we  can  do  is  to  remove  the  effectiveness 
of  an  oil  embargo.  That  means  that  we 
should  adopt  measures,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed in  my  first  amendment,  that  would 
deny  additional  U.S.  markets  to  coun- 
tries that  boycotted  our  country  in  1973. 
We  ought  not  reward  those  who  have 
conducted  economic  warfare  against  us. 
And  we  should  build  up  a  national  stra- 
tegic oil  reserve.  That  means  not  merely 
voting  on  a  title,  but  giving  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  country  the  means  to  carry 
out  the  creation  of  a  strategic  oil 
resei-ve. 

Second,  we  have  to  face  some  hard 
facts. 

No  matter  what  the  price  of  oil  is,  there 
is  no  way  that  this  country  will  ever  be 
independent  of  outside  oil  sources,  bar- 
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ring  some  enormous  change  in  our  way 
of  life — and  that  seems  most  unlikely  to 
happen. 

The  truth  is  that  we  produce  just  im- 
der  11  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  and 
we  consume  close  to  11  ^/z  million  barrels 
a  day.  Nothing  is  going  to  close  that  gap. 
A  country,  like  ours,  that  has  only  7  per- 
cent or  so  of  the  world's  total  oil  re- 
serves, cannot  bum  30  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  production  and  be,  let  alone 
remain,  independent  of  outside  oil  re- 
sources. 

So  there  is  no  escaping  it:  We  will  al- 
ways have  to  import  oil,  as  long  as  we 
consume  anything  like  the  amount  we 
are  consuming  today.  We  simply  do  not 
have  available  enough  resources  to  meet 
our  demand. 

Some  of  us  want  to  see  oil  priced  at  a 
level  that  will  assure  that  American  pro- 
ducers will  at  least  have  some  reason  to 
find  and  produce  oil.  The  price  for  not 
doing  that  is  to  invite  a  continuing  de- 
cline in  American  production,  and  a 
rapid  increase  in  our  vulnerability  to  an- 
other oil  boycott.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  do  this.  Neither  do  I  believe 
that  this  country  is  going  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  oil  production  again.  What 
we  can  do  is  try  to  keep  the  gap  from 
growing  any  greater,  until  we  can  estab- 
lish some  workable  program  to  blunt  or 
destroy  the  oil  boycott  weapon. 

We  cannot  wish  or  blink  away  the  hard 
realities  of  our  situation.  H.R.  7014  in 
many  ways  simply  ignores  the  truth.  It 
will  not  work. 

We  have  labored  long  and  hard,  to 
come  to  a  fruitless  result. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  will 
approve  this  bill.  If  he  does  veto  it,  there 
is  no  way  that  Congress  can  muster  the 
vot€s  to  override  him. 

The  real  question  is,  will  we  have  a 
law,  or  will  we  not?  The  President  seems 
to  be  saying  that  no  oil  price  control  pro- 
gram at  all  is  better  than  one  such  as 
this  bill  creates. 

We  have,  it  seems,  a  choice:  Either  to 
adopt  a  gradual  decontrol,  or  see  all  con- 
trols expire  at  the  end  of  next  month, 
whereupon  there  would  be  an  explosion 
in  oil  prices.  If  that  happens,  Congress 
can  only  blame  itself. 

In  a  few  days,  barring  any  change,  we 
will  have  some  kind  of  emergency  ses- 
sion, to  establish  some  kind  of  oil  price 
decontrol. 

We  should  know  in  ad\ance  that  this 
will  happen.  We  should  know  that  a  price 
rollback  is  simply  not  possible.  I  have  sat 
in  committees  that  tried  to  make  roll- 
backs work,  and  know  that  it  carmot  be 
done.  The  House  in  its  wisdom  even  re- 
fused to  consider  a  bill  that  would  have 
set  up  a  general  program  of  rollbacks. 
Yet  we  are  trying  again,  and  we  should 
know  that  this  cannot  work.  We  are  on 
notice:  What  we  have  done  cannot  work, 
it  very  likely  will  be  vetoed,  and  we  have 
not  the  votes  to  override  any  veto.  We 
will  either  act  on  a  jerrybuilt  emergency 
bill  of  some  sort,  or  see  all  laws  expire. 
Perhaps  unkindest  of  all,  the  President 
might  sign  our  bill,  and  let  is  become 
law.  If  he  did  that,  we  would  see  a  rapid 
increase  in  oil  imports,  and  a  rapid  rise 
in  fuel  costs  as  a  result  of  that;  and  we 
would  also  see  a  nation  much  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  that  it  need  be. 


It  is  not  easy  to  face  a  world  in  which 
there  are  resource  shortages.  But  our  ac- 
tions so  far  indicate  that  Congress  sim- 
ply is  not  willing  to  take  the  facts  as  they 
are,  and  act  accordingly.  Instead, 
throughout  this  year,  we  have  acted  as  if 
the  United  States  has  no  problem  at  all. 
Congress  has  placed  itself  in  an  unenvi- 
able position.  The  President  has  enough 
wit  to  see  that,  and  no  matter  how  he 
might  falter  or  stumble,  there  is  hardly 
any  way  that  he  could  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  that  sec- 
tion 605  of  this  bill  is  unnecessary,  and 
If  it  is  enacted,  would  create  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  the  people  of  my  State. 

Moreover,  section  605  would  force  a 
much  greater  use  of  oil  for  boiler  fuel, 
and  virtually  all  of  that  oil  would  have 
to  be  imported.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
trying  to  conserve  oil,  not  force  a  greater 
consumption  of  it. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  could  require,  under  sec- 
tion 605,  that  any  plant  usins  natural 
gas  as  boiler  fuel,  but  which  could  use 
oil,  burn  oil  at  all  times.  In  other  words, 
places  that  have  had  the  foresight  to  in- 
stall systems  that  can  use  either  gas  or 
oil,  would  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  oil 
only. 

It  is  a  fact  that  it  costs  much  more  to 
use  oil  as  fuel,  because  oil  is  more  ex- 
pensive, and  because  it  is  less  efficient. 
So  those  areas,  like  my  district,  which 
can  use  oil,  would  be  forced  to  do  it. 
Other  places,  places  that  have  been  less 
prudent,  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  using 
gas.  That  is  unfair  on  its  face. 

There  is  no  need  for  this.  The  people 
of  my  State  know  that  it  would  be  good 
to  restrict  the  use  of  natural  gas  to  other 
purposes.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion is  moving  now  to  restrict  or  pro- 
hibit outright  the  use  of  natural  gas  as 
boiler  fuel.  But  the  unalterable  fact  is 
that  90  percent  of  the  electricity  in  my 
State  is  generated  by  natural  gas,  and 
that  situation  cannot  be  changed  until 
tremendous  investments  have  been  made 
in  new  or  revised  plants. 

Section  605  will  not  speed  up  that  con- 
version process.  All  it  will  do  is  to  add  a 
tremendous  burden  on  communities  that 
have  started  the  process  already,  and 
place  them  at  an  even  greater  disadvan- 
tage than  they  already  face. 

Section  605  will  not  save  gas;  it  will 
just  deny  it  to  people  whose  claim  is 
every  bit  as  valid  as  everybody  else's. 

I  urge  that  section  605  be  struck. 
There  is  no  need  for  it.  The  effect  of  it 
would  be  to  say  to  the  citizens  of  my 
city,  who  have  miUions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  oil  fuel  and  new  coal  plants, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  committed  to 
nuclear  power,  that  they  cannot  burn 
any  natural  gas  in  their  electric  plants. 
At  the  same  time,  the  town  down  the 
road,  that  has  done  nothing  to  effect 
this  changeover,  gets  to  use  all  the  gas  it 
wants,  and  can  get  its  hands  on.  So  the 
people  of  m.y  town,  who  have  made  this 
investment,  would  be  forced  to  pay  still 
higher  costs  for  electricity,  while  their 
neighbors  who  have  been  less  prudent, 
pay  less. 

Cold  economic  sense  tells  us  that  nat- 
ural gas  today  will  be  eliminated  as  a 
boiler  fuel.  But  that  will  happen  in  a 


much  more  fair  and  equitable  way  with- 
out section  605. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  my  third  and  last 
amendment,  everyone  has  come  to  realize 
that  we  must  develop  a  reliable,  eco- 
nomic, and  safe  new  energy  source  and 
scientists  around  the  world  are  working 
toward  this  goal.  Many  of  these  scien- 
tists beUeve  that  thermonuclear  fusion 
will  one  day  provide  a  limitless  and  low- 
cost  source  of  energj'. 

Research  into  fusion  power  began  In 
the  late  1950's  and  has  gone  through  a 
number  of  complex  phases.  In  the  past 
few  years  there  have  been  a  number  of 
experimental  achievements  throughout 
the  world  that  have  strengthened  the 
confidence  of  scientists  that  the  ultimate 
goal,  demonstration  of  practical  fusion 
power,  can  very  likely  be  achieved  by  the 
mid-  to  Iate-1990's. 

This  is  all  very  exciting  and  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration is  currently  working  on  har- 
nessing this  energy  source.  They  have 
received  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  continue  their  efforts. 

However,  while  ERDA  is  continuing  its 
work  in  the  research  and  development 
phase  of  this  alternate  energy  source  I 
believe  it  should  also  be  gearing  up  for 
practical  application  of  this  source,  so  I 
am  proposing  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
that  would  provide  an  additional  $100,- 
000,000  for  a  high-priority  program  to 
deal  exclusively  with  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  fusion  energy. 

The  current  funds  appropriated  in  the 
House  envision  a  fusion  electric  demon- 
stration powerplant  between  1995  and 
the  year  2000.  I  strongly  feel  that  we 
cannot  wait  until  then  and  that  we  must 
accelerate  our  efforts  in  this  area  and 
initiate  a  crash  program  placing  fusion 
energy  as  our  highest  priority. 

As  each  day  passes  our  Nation  is  placed 
in  a  more  precarious  position  vis-a-vis 
our  supply  of  fossil  fuel.  We  continue  to 
use  up  our  supply  without  knowing  what 
energy  sources  will  be  available  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

Developing  a  new  source  of  energy  will 
cost  money,  but  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren, our  Nation,  and  the  world  lies  in 
the  balance.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
will  agree  with  me  and  support  my 
amendment. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  CONSUMER 
PRICE  RISE  SHOWS  AGAIN  THAT 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  RECES- 
SION WILL  NOT  HALT  INFLA-HON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sharp 
rise  in  the  consumer  price  index  this 
past  month  shows  what  will  happen  if 
we  permit  fuel  prices  to  rise  the  way 
President  Ford  wants  them  to. 

Twice  during  the  Republican  admin- 
istrations of  the  last  6'2  years  we  have 
had  inflation  and  recession  running 
rampant  at  the  same  time.  Now,  under 
the  same  administration,  we  have  symp- 
toms of  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

The  strategy  of  the  administration  has 
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been  to  flght  Inflation  by  putting  people 
out  of  work.  They  are  still  operating 
under  the  mistaken  belief  that  a  reces- 
sion will  put  an  end  to  inflation. 

All  that  has  happened  Is  that  the  same 
people  get  it  in  the  neck  twice— they  do 
not  have  jobs;  they  are  trying  to  live 
on  unemployment  benefits  which  are  at 
best  a  fixed  income;  and  they  discover 
that  everything  they  have  to  buy  keeps 
going  up  in  price. 

Consumer  prices  this  June  were  more 
than  9  percent  above  the  same  prices 
in  June  1974.  And  another  serious  aspect 
of  the  price  increase  Ls  that  it  is  across 
the  board.  Almost  nothing  went  down. 

This  can  only  mean  more  hardship  for 
the  consumer,  especially  the  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family.  It  undermines 
economic  stability,  and  it  is  another  blow 
to  economic  recovery. 

It  Is  further  proof  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  administration's  economic  policies. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  HARRINGTON 
AND  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  House  voted  to  reconsUtute  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  largely  to  remove  Repre- 
sentative Michael  Harrington  from  the 
committee.  I  opposed  the  removal  of  Rep- 
resentative Harrington,  since  it  was  done 
in  response  to  a  courageous  act  he  took 
after  learning  of  improper  conduct  by 
the  administration  and  others. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  outlined  the 
events  involved  in  that  episode  in  a  re- 
cent arUcle  in  the  New  Republic  UUed 
Congress'  CIA  Coverup:  Getting  Out  the 
Truth."  I  would  recommend  this  article 
to  all  those  interested  in  an  accurate 
chronicle  of  the  events  Involved  in  this 
congressional  action: 

Congress'  CIA  Covxsup:  GErrtNC  Oxjt 

TH«    TKUTH 

(By  MiCHAXL  J.  Harrington) 
If  a  President  engages  In  a  cover-up  of 
government  wrongdoing,  as  happened  in  the 
Nixon  White  House,  he  can  be  challenged 
through  the  process  of  Impeachment,  which 
amounts  to  Indictment  and  trial  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  what  do  we  do  If  the  Congress  en- 
gages In  a  cover-up?  Individual  members  can 
be  censured  or  expelled,  of  course,  but  what 
If  the  cover-up  is  Institutional,  a  product  of 
the  moat  time-honored  rules  and  rituals? 

This  Is  precisely  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  In  the  unfolding  story  of  CIA  and 
other  Intelligence  agency  misdeeds.  To  be 
sure  presidential  decisions  and  actions  are 
involved  here  too,  but  now  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  members  of  Congress,  In  their 
capacity  as  overseers  of  Intelligence  agency 
operations,  had  knowledge  of  the  most  bla- 
tant crimes  and  Improprieties  and  neverthe- 
less did  nothing.  The  Instance  I  am  most 
famUlar  with  concerns  the  CIA's  accompllsh- 
^t^  ^  °"'  ^^^  l**  Chile  in  the  early 
1970b.  The  reactions  to  that  record  by  those 
who  came  to  hear  of  It  are  a  sobering  Ulus- 
tratlon  of  the  great  congressional  weakness— 
the  habitual  reflex  of  avoidance  and  acquies- 
cence, masked  by  the  Uluslon  of  activity 

..  ^P,w^  °'  ^^^  y*"'  CIA  Director  WU- 
uam  Colby  appeared  at  a  closed  session  of 
«ep.  Luclen  Nedzfs  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee on  intelligence  and  described  his 


agency's  long-term  Involvement  In  the  polit- 
ical process  In  ChUe,  where  a  bloody  coup 
against  Salvador  Allende  Oossens  In  Sep- 
tember 1973  had  led  to  the  Installation  of  a 
military  dictatorship.  Mr.  Nedzl  had  called 
Colby  in  at  my  urging,  so  naturally  I  wanted 
to  know  what  the  director  had  to  say.  Not 
being  a  member  of  Armed  Services,  I  had  to 
make  special  arrangements  to  view  the 
classified  transcript  in  the  committee 
offices — the  privilege  of  any  House  member — 
and  after  some  initial  difficulties  with  the 
staff  there,  I  got  my  first  look  at  the  ma- 
terial on  June  4.  What  It  said  left  me  ap- 
palled. 

The  authorization  of  bribery,  the  funding 
of  political  factions  and  propaganda  cam- 
paigns, the  fomenting  of  strikes  and 
demonstrations,  myriad  of  destabilizing 
actions — all  directed  against  the  duly  elected 
leader  of  Latin  America's  most  sophisticated 
democracy — are  now  matters  of  public  rec- 
ord. Not  only  does  that  record  Indicate  viola- 
tions of  standing  treaties  and  other  affronts 
to  Chilean  sovereignty;  it  also  shows  that 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissinger  had 
lied  repeatedly  to  the  American  people  about 
our  involvement  there  and  that  some  ad- 
ministration figures  had  apparently  perjured 
themselves  on  the  matter  before  certain  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Determined  to  get  some  congressional 
action  that  would  bring  these  things  to  light, 
I  approached  Mr.  Nedzl  and  asked  him  what 
h«  planned  to  do  with  this  Information.  He 
replied  with  a  philosophical  shrug.  He  had 
taken  the  testimony  as  I  asked— what  more 
could  one  do?  This  Information,  after  aU.  was 
secret. 

Knowing  full  well  from  my  short-term  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices (ending  In  1973)  that  Chairman  P. 
Edward  Hubert  would  be  even  less  inclined 
to  pursue  the  matter  than  Mr.  Nedzl  I 
spoke  with  several  subcommittee  chairmen 
of  House  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  am 
now  a  member,  and  then  with  some  of  my 
staff.  I  also  sought  the  advice  of  Larry  Stern 
of  The  Washington  Post,  a  personal  friend 
who  clearly  vmderstood  that  the  story  was 
not  to  be  released.  But  the  reactions  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  other  Foreign 
Affairs  colleagues,  though  generally  sympath- 
etlc  In  tone  were  equally  lacking  in  commit- 
ment. Yes,  the  Chile  story  sounded  pretty 
bad.  but  that  was  the  province  of  another 
committee  and  besides,  the  information  was 
secret. 

I  finally  wrote  to  "Doc"  Morgan,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  and  to  Senator  Ful- 
brtght.    In   those   two   long   letters   of  July 
18.  I  reviewed  Colby's  AprU  testimony  and 
argued  that  "the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  what  was  done 
in  our  name  In  Chile  ...  I  urge  you  to  turn 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  [Affairs]  Committee  for  a  complete 
public  investigation.  .  .  ."  i  pointed  out  that 
the  Forty  Committee,  the  Interdepartmental 
body  chaired  by  the  President's  national  se- 
curity adviser,  had  authorized  the  expendl- 
*^«  o'  about  $11  million  between  1962  and 
1973  to  help  block  Allende's  election  and  then 
..'r^****""^*"  ^*^  government  after  he  won 
The    agency's    activities    in    Chile    were 
viewed  as  a  prototype,  or  laboratory  experi- 
ment,    I  noted,  "to  test  the  techniques  of 
heavy  financial  Involvement  in  efforts  to  dis- 
credit and  bring  down  a  government."  I  gave 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized from  1962  through  1973.  and  explained 
to  the  respective  chairmen  that  since  acquir- 
ing this  information  I  had  tried  to  persuade 
well-positioned    colleagues    to    pursue    the 
facts  but  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  happen- 
ing. I  said  I  was  writing  to  them  as  a  last 
resort.  Rep.  Morgan  did  not  answer  my  letter 
Sen.   Fulbrlght  replied,   but  not  very  sub- 
stantively, suggesting  that  the  real  solution 
to  the  problem  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  committee  on  oversight. 


I  felt  ambivalent  at  this  point  as  to  how 
I  ought  to  proceed— I  did  want  to  stick  with 
the  congressional  process  but  could  see  no 
obvious  lines  to  follow.  At  any  rate  the  mat- 
ter was  set  aside  in  my  preoccupation  with 
the  summer's  major  event:  the  Impeachment 
proceedings  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Then  on  September  6,  Seymour  Hersh  of 
The  New  York  Times  called  me  up  to  Inquire 
about  the  context  in  which  those  letters  had 
been  written,  saying  that  he  had  a  copy  of 
one  of  them.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  the 
Issue  raised  in  this  manner  and.  suspectine 
he  may  only  have  heard  a  rumor,  I  said  I 
wouldn't  comment  on  the  substance  of  the 
letter  until  I  saw  his  story  in  print.  He  as- 
sured me  I  could  read  It  in  the  Times  on 
Sunday,  two  days  later,  which  I  did 

Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Nedzl  asked  me  to 
appear  before  his  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee to  account  for  the  egregious  leak  I  ex- 
plained to  the  group,  meeting  against  my 
objection  in  closed  session,  that  the  Times 
had  not  gotten  the  story  from  me  or  my  of- 
fice. But  this  was  not  satisfactory,  for  the 
point  was  raised  that  House  Rule  XI,  Section 
27(0)  says  that  no  evidence  or  testimony 
taken  in  secret  session  may  be  released  or 
used  in  a  "public  session"  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  committee.  A  further  issue  was 
the  pledge  I  had  to  sign  In  order  to  read  the 
Chile  material,  which  said  that  classified 
information  would  not  be  divulged  to  anv 
unauthorized  person.  Unauthorized  persons 
the  ensuing  exchange  made  clear,  Included 
other  members  of  Congress. 

i-^'^'^f*""^  **'**  ^°^  maintain  the  highest 
levrt  of  discourse— one  member  compared  me 
to  Benedict  Arnold-but  I  tried  to  make  to 
the  subcommittee  a  distinction  between  gen- 
uine concern  for  the  national  security  and 
the  facile  use  of  that  label  to  cover  official 
fuf°  o'  duplicity  and  illegality.  Suggesting 
this  distinction  was  one  of  the  principal  les- 
sons Of  Vietnam  and  Watergate.  I  maintained 
that  the  cover-up  of  US  actions  in  Chile  was 
yet  another  case  of  national  security's  frau- 
dulent application.  My  remarks  did  not  set 
well  with  the  subcommittee. 

Nevertheless  the  storm  seemed  to  pass  The 
next  day  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Nedzl  asking  that  a 
transcript  of  the  session  we  had  Just  com- 
pleted be  made  available  to  me  when  it  was 
prepared.  The  letter  was  never  answered,  and 
I  concluded  that  Armed  Services  had  decided 
to  drop  the  matter.  I  went  off  to  campaign 
for  reelection.  ° 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hersh  had  turned  over  an- 
other rock,  and  in  December  and  January 
?^?*  u*-."*'"'^  °'  ^^^''^s  alleging  that  the 
CLA  had  conducted  a  program  of  massive 
surveillance  of  American  citizens  in  direct 
violation  of  its  charter.  Although  cynics 
might  have  suggested  that  this  only 
amounted  to  bureaucratic  overlap  with  the 
rai,  the  revelation  Jolted  Congress  in  a  way 
that  harassment  and  assassination  of  foreign- 
ers never  seemed  to— possibly  because  some 
reports  charged  that  the  agency  had  snooped 
on  senators  and  representatives  In  any  case 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  President's  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rockefeller  commission,  the 
Senate  voted  to  set  up  a  select  committee  to 
investigate  the  full  range  of  US  Intelligence 
activities.  I  proposed  formation  of  a  similar 
committee  In  the  House,  and  after  a  month- 
long  minuet  of  maneuver  and  delay,  we  had 
a  select  committee,  too.  I  felt  pretty  good 
about  It  until  the  Speaker  announced  his 
choice  for  chairman— Luclen  Nedzl. 

Luclen  Nedzl,  the  man  who  had  sat  on  hit 
hands  as  chairman  of  that  permanent  sub- 
committee on  intelligence  since  1971,  who 
had  listened  to  the  agency  horror  stories 
about  the  bludgeoning  of  a  democracy  in 
Latin  America  without  so  much  as  a  mur- 
mur to  his  colleagues— this  was  the  man  as- 
signed to  conduct  the  special  investigation 
that  would  logically  Include  his  own  lack  of 
action  as  a  subject  of  inquiry.  I  went  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  the  day  his  chairman- 
Ship  became  official  and  said  1  thought  It 
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was  an  outrage.  This  Indiscretion,  I  was  told 
later  by  horrified  staff  and  colleagues,  was 
not  likely  to  advance  my  career — I  had  been 
given  a  seat  on  the  committee  myself  and 
would  therefore  have  to  work  with  him — 
but  I  felt  it  had  to  be  said. 

Other  members  of  the  select  committee 
later  came  to  agree  with  me.  The  press  really 
bad  the  scent  by  now,  and  it  soon  came  out 
that  Nedzl,  as  chairman  of  that  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee,  had  been  briefed  on  CIA 
assassination  plote  more  than  a  year  before 
and,  once  again,  had  done  nothing.  With 
this  news  in  hand,  the  select  committee 
Democrats  rebelled,  demanding  a  different 
chairman.  But  Speaker  Albert  balked  at 
dealing  with  the  controversy,  advising  pa- 
tience, and  the  full  House  later  gave  Nedzl 
a  resounding  vote  of  confidence  by  refusing 
to  accept  his  resignation.  This  left  Nedzl  in 
charge  of  a  committee  with  which  he  re- 
fused to  work,  and  the  investigation  came  to 
a  standstill. 

A  major  reason  for  that  vote  and  the  sub- 
sequent select  committee  stalemate  is  what 
was  happening  back  at  Armed  Services. 
Curiously  that  committee's  leadership  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  question  of  my  access 
to  Its  classified  files — stemming  from  the 
ChUe  controversy  nine  months  before — at 
the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Nedzl's  failure  as 
an  overseer  of  intelligence  operations  had 
come  to  national  attention.  On  June  10,  five 
days  after  The  New  York  Times  broke  the 
story  of  Nedzl's  inaction  on  assassination 
schemes  and  at  the  height  of  the  controversy 
over  his  remaining  as  Select  Committee 
chairman.  House  Armed  Services  met  in  an 
improperly  announced  closed  session  and, 
without  a  quorum  present,  voted  unani- 
mously to  bar  me  from  further  access  to  its 
files.  No  notice  had  been  given  me  that  this 
action  was  being  considered — In  fact  I  didn't 
find  out  about  it  until  two  days  later. 

I  won't  dwell  on  the  several  ways  in  which 
this  action,  rearmed  at  a  later  date  by  a 
narrow  majority  of  the  total  committee,  was 
itself  a  violation  of  House  rules,  except  to 
say  that  a  committee  cannot  take  away  the 
privileges  a  congressman  holds  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  as  a  whole — one  such 
privilege  being  access  to  all  committee 
records,  regardless  of  committee  member- 
ship. A  more  telling  point  is  the  action's 
glaring  hypocrisy. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson,  for  example,  was 
quick  to  say  that  he  has  received  leaks 
of  classified  Information  from  many  mem- 
bers of  House  Armed  Services  on  many  oc- 
casions— "I  have  no  difficulty  getting  secrete 
out  of  that  committee  when  I  want  them." 
he  said.  There  are  tolerable  leaks  and  in- 
tolerable leaks,  apparently,  and  the  chalr- 
acterlzatlon  depends  not  on  the  strict 
dictates  of  the  rules  but  on  the  current  In- 
terests of  the  committee  leadership  or  the 
Executive  branch. 

The  Armed  Services  action  was  perfectly 
timed  to  shift  the  focus  of  debate  on  the 
handling  of  classified  material  from  Luclen 
Nedzl  to  Michael  Harrington.  And  at  least 
over  the  short  term,  the  tactic  seems  to  have 
worked.  Certainly  it  contributed  to  the  out- 
pouring of  affection  for  the  harried  select 
committee  chairman  who  Just  happened  to 
have  his  resignation  considered  by  the  House 
on  the  day  of  the  second  Armed  Services 
vote  against  me.  Prom  the  swirl  of  pub- 
licity over  another  member's  endangering  of 
the  nation's  defenses,  Mr.  Nedzl  was  borne 
up  on  wings  of  angels.  The  vote  was  290 
to  64. 

If  one  takes  a  step  back  from  all  of  this, 
what  emerges  is  not  a  narrow  controversy 
over  a  chairmanship  and  a  member's  prerog- 
atives, but  a  pattern  of  congressional  acqui- 
escence In  the  seductive  game  of  shared 
secrets.  It  starte  with  the  pleasant  feeling 
of  being  privy  to  things  unknown  to  the 
ordinary  citizen,  but  it  works  very  much  like 
blackmail.  The  more  you  know  about  dubious 


secret  operations,  the  more  you  are  respon- 
sible for  hiding,  and  the  more  you  hide,  the 
tighter  the  grip  of  the  State  Department  or 
the  CIA  or  the  Pentegon.  A  large  part  of 
Luclen  Nedzl's  problem  is  that  he  got  to 
know  so  many  and  such  distasteful  secrets 
that  he  was  effectively  bound  and  gagged  by 
them. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  avoid  that  posi- 
tion. You  can  stick  your  head  in  the  sand 
and  let  the  administration  handle  such 
things,  or  you  can  challenge  the  terms  of  the 
game  itself,  for  the  game  is  basically  a  fraud. 
Certainly  the  United  States  needs  a  first-rate 
Intelligence  gathering  system,  and  maintain- 
ing that  system  will  require  that  we  keep 
some  secrete.  But  the  acceptence  of  a  clas- 
sification system  gone  wild — the  mindless 
rubber-stamping  of  every  conceivable  piece 
of  information  with  the  national  security 
label — has  obscured  the  distinction  between 
legitimate  Intelligence  gathering  and  manip- 
ulation of  people  and  institutions.  It  has 
provided  the  cover  for  almost  every  kind  of 
crime  and  Impropriety  at  home,  and  It  has 
sanctioned  covert  adventures  overseas  that 
have  done  tremendous  damage  to  our  Inter- 
national standing. 

After  10  years  of  Vietnam  and  the  Water- 
gate affair,  the  American  people  understand 
this.  They  know  that  their  leaders  have  lied 
routinely,  cloaking  arrogance  and  bullying 
and  greed  in  terms  of  the  national  Interest. 
They  know  that  a  secret  agency  that  can 
overthrow  a  foreign  government  is  a  threat 
to  democracy  here.  They  know  that  a  Con- 
gress that  will  turn  away  or  masquerade  to 
hide  those  kinds  of  actions  can  also  dis- 
semble in  its  handling  of  Just  about  any- 
thing else.  The  Congress  knows  this,  too,  but 
refuses  to  admit  It.  And  that  Is  why  the 
House  Investigation  of  US  Intelligence  oper- 
ations win  remain  a  touchy  undertaking  no 
matter  who  Is  doing  the  Investigating.  In  the 
back  of  every  member's  mind  Is  the  uncom- 
fortable sense  that  the  biggest  scandal  In  the 
sordid  story  of  CIA  wrongdoing  is  the  failure 
of  effective  oversight — the  cover-up  by  the 
Congress. 


HEARING  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MONOPOLIES  AND  COMMERCIAL 
LAW  OF  COMMnTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY ON  JULY  30.  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Com- 
mercial Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  an- 
nounces that  it  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
present  and  past  energy  investigations 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Wednes- 
day, July  30.  1975,  at  9  a.m.  in  committee 
room  2141  of  the  Raybum  Building. 


THE  WEEK  OF  WEEKS— CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK  '75 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1975 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
was,  indeed,  a  week  of  weeks.  Sym- 
bolically, accidentally,  partially  con- 
trived or  otherwise,  during  what  week 
of  the  year  is  there  packed  in  one  a 
nationwide  observance,  the  tie-up  of  a 
Solzhenitsyn  with  the  freedom  of  all  the 
captive  peoples,  the  President's  support 


of  the  week,  Kissinger's  declaration  of 
the  Russian  writer  as  a  threat  to  peace, 
Members  of  Congress  receiving  the  free- 
dom fighter,  the  orbital  detente  of 
ApoUo-Soyuz,  and  the  culmination  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe?  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this 
interrelated  in  the  week  set  aside  for  the 
captive  nations. 

With  the  wonderful  response  in  Con- 
gress to  the  week,  I  am  sure  our  Mem- 
bers are  interested  in  many  examples 
of  the  observance  as  compiled  by  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
which  coordinates  its  activities  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  I  include 
the  following : 

Prist,  proclamations  by  Mayor  Vincent 
A.  Cianci,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  R.I.;  Mayor 
Bartholomew  F.  Guida  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Mayor  Robert  B.  Doyle.  Jr.  of 
Mobile.  Ala.;  Mayor  Jack  C.  Hunter  of 
Youngstown.  Ohio;  and  Mayor  Thomas 
G.  Dunn  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.; 

Second,  an  editorial  on  "The  Specter 
At  The  Feast"  in  the  New  York  Sunday 
News;  and 

Third,  an  essay  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky  of  Georgetown  University  on  "The 
niusions  of  Detente"  circulated  by  the 
Americanism  Educational  League  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  articles  follow : 
Proclamation  for  the  Cfty  of  PRovroENCE 

BY  His  Honor  Mayor  Vincent    A.  Cianci, 

Jr. 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  politics  of  Com- 
munlste  have  led,  through  direct  and  in- 
direct aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and  en- 
slavement of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovia,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  Byelorussia,  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  Mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia.  Tibet, 
Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam.  Cuba, 
Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  others;    and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citttdel  of  human  freedom  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Stetes  as  the  lead- 
ers in  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  Stetes  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayer,  cere- 
monies and  activities  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples; 

Now,  therefore,  do  I.  Vincent  A.  CUncI, 
Jr..  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Providence,  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19.  1975,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Providence  and 
call  upon  the  citizens  to  Join  with  others  in 
observing  thl?  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforte  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

Proclamation  of  the  Cttt  op  New  Haven, 
Conn. 
Whereas :  The  quest  for  general  relaxation 
of  tension  and  world  peace  is  the  key  objec- 
tive of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  and  one 
to  which  the  American  Friends  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  have  always  fully  subscribed; 
and 
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Whereas:  One  of  the  requisites  for  achiev- 
ing this  goal  is  a  Europe  united  in  freedom, 
with  each  and  every  nation  able  to  exercise 
Its  inalienable  right  to  self-determination; 
and 

Whereas:  The  greatness  of  our  Country 
stems  from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  re- 
ligious, and  ethnic  backgrounds;  and 

Whereas;  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-90,  unanimously  adopted  In  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  is  annually  designated  as 
Captive  Nations  Week;  and 

Whereas:  Captive  Nations  Week  provides 
an  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  show 
the  freedom  seeking  peoples  of  Ukraine,  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Himgary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Ro- 
mania that  they  have  not  been  forgotten; 
and 

Whereas:  A  successful  Captive  Nations 
Week  would  contribute  importantly  to  rais- 
ing the  morale  of  captive  people  and  would 
thus  serve  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  free  world. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Bartholomew  F.  Gulda, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, do  hereby  designate  the  period  of  July 
13-19,  1975.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
call  upon  a:i  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  politics  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia.  Rumania.  East 
Germany,  BiUgaria,  Mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam  and  others, 
and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war,  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders 
In  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
by  unanimous  vote,  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayer,  ceremonies 
and  activities  expressing  their  sympathy  with, 
and  support  for,  the  just  aspirations  of  cap- 
tive peoples; 

Now,  therefore.  I  Robert  B.  Doyle,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19.  1975, 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  call  upon  the 
citizens  to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

Procla  mation 

Whereas:  The  Imperialistic  politics  of 
Russian  Communists  have  led.  through  di- 
rect and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  sub- 
jugation and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of 
Poland,  Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia.  Latvia.  Estonia,  Byelorussia, 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Main- 
land China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia. 
North  Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia, 
Croatia,  Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkes- 
tan, North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Cambodia,  South 
Vietnam  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 


pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders 
in  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week  '  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayer,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Jack  C.  Hunter,  as  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19,  1975.  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  to  Join  with 
others  In  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

MAYOR'S    PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  politics  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia,  Rumania 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  others- 
and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  leaders 
in  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayer,  ceremonies 
and  activities:  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Thomas  G.  Dunn,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Elizabeth.  New  Jersey,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19  1975 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  in  Elizabeth,  and 
call  upon  our  citizens  to  join  with  others 
in  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers 
and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

The  Specter  at  the  Feast 

By  the  presidential  proclamation,  the  na- 
tion begins  Its  aimual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  today. 

As  far  as  official  Washington  is  concerned 
however,  only  minimal,  dutiful  attention  wUl 
be  accorded  the  occasion. 

Sad  to  relate.  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  many  of  our  leaders 
as  a  disquieting,  embarrassing  ghost  from 
the  past  haunting  detente  banqueters. 

Indicative  of  this  new  atmosphere  is  the 
fact  that  President  Gerald  Ford,  two  days 
after  urging  Americans  to  remember  the 
oppressed  of  the  Communist  world,  pointedly 
passed  up  an  opportunity  to  meet  Alexandr 


Solzhenltsyn,  who  personifies  the  sufferings 
and  the  yearnings  of  those  people. 

The  White  House  later  conceded  that  Mr 
Ford  snubbed  the  Russian  author  and  anti- 
Communist  patriot  so  as  not  to  give  need- 
less offense  to  the  Kremlin. 

The  subsequent  disclosure  by  White  House 
sources  yesterday  that  the  President  was 
now  "wUllng"  to  meet  Solzhenltsyn  came 
only  after  the  Russian  novelist  accepted  an 
invitation  to  meet  with  24  senators  on  Capl- 
tol  Hill  next  Tuesday.  This  whole  perform- 
ance must  be  disheartening  for  the  millions 
of  wretched  slaves  who  hoped  detente  would 
be  used  by  America  as  a  lever  to  pry  open 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

That  Is,  Indeed,  what  we  should  be  doing. 
But  instead  it  appears  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  committed  Itself  to  acceptance 
of  a  European  Security  Pact — which  will 
tacitly  ratify  Moscow's  claim  to  hegemony 
over  the  vast  territories  It  conquered,  occu- 
pied, subdued  and  converted  into  vassal 
states  at  the  end  of  World  War  11. 

By  inference,  this  agreement  also  acknowl- 
edges the  validity  of  the  so-called  Brezhnev 
Doctrine,  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  claims 
the  right  to  use  armed  force  if  necessary  to 
keep  the  Communist  yoke  fastened  on  its 
satellites.  It  was  invoked  In  1968  to  suppress 
Czechoslovakia's  bid  for  a  measure  of  na- 
tional Independence. 

We  believe  that  such  one-sided  arrange- 
ments violate  the  whole  concept  of  detente, 
which  must  be  based  on  understandings  that 
offer  mutual  advantages  if  it  Is  to  have  any 
real  meaning.  It  wUl  indeed  be  a  tragedy— 
for  the  nation  and  the  world — If  our  effort 
to  Improve  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
becomes  an  Instrument  for  sealing  the  fate 
of  the  Captive  Nations  rather  than  a  meana 
of  effecting  their  gradual  liberation. 

The  Illusions  of  DtrENTE 
(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 

The  essential  freedom  message  of  the  two 
towering  Russian  Intellectuals — Andrei  Sak- 
harov  and  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn — Is  not 
fully  understood  in  the  Free  World.  In  caU- 
ing  for  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  power  to 
the  national  borders  of  Russia  and  the  re- 
nunciation of  Marxism-Leninism,  they  are 
in  essence  calling  for  the  freedom  of  the  11 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR,  the  end 
of  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm,  and  the  open 
admission  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Marxist 
philosophy. 

A  structure  of  enduring  peace  will  rest  far 
more  on  freedom  for  tens  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  the  captive  nations  than  on  any  series 
of  bargained  deals  between  Free  World  gov- 
ernments and  the  tyrannical  government  of 
the  USSR. 

With  one-third  of  mankind  still  in  totali- 
tarian, communist  captivity,  all  freedom-lov- 
ing people  must  now  focus  their  primary  at- 
tention on  the  spreading,  dangerous  illusions 
of  detente.  Part  of  the  antidote  to  these 
Illusions  is  a  review  of  the  long  list  of  cap- 
tive nations:  27  peoples  held  In  bondage  .  .  . 
many  since  long-ago  1920  .  .  .  nearly  half 
of  them  in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  .  .  .  and 
including  one  non-Russian  nation  alone— 
the  Ukraine — with  a  population  of  45  mUlion 
people ! 

To  evaluate  International  events  today,  an 
understanding  of  Moscow's  traditional  three- 
pronged  policy  is  indispensable.  This  program 
for  world  conquest  consists  of:  (1)  A  con- 
trolled, totalitarian  and  Imperialist  consoli- 
dation within  the  inner  empire  of  the  USSR 
and  the  outer  empire  of  the  so-called  satel- 
lite states  of  Central  Europe;  (2)  guided  by 
the  effective  "peaceful  co-existence"  strategy, 
the  second  unit  Is  a  dlvlde-and-subvert  proc- 
ess in  the  West;  and  (3)  the  final  part,  gen- 
erating "wars  of  national  liberation,"  con- 
sists of  a  progressive  Infiltration  and  imder- 
mlnlng  of  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world. 
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Sub-parts  of  this  program  are  the  hyper- 
KGB  activities  in  the  USSR,  the  arrests  of 
hundreds  of  intellectuals,  the  unremitting 
surge  of  militarism,  the  tightening  of  eco- 
nomic controls,  "regionalizing"  economic 
plans  to  reduce  national  republic  distinctions 
and  rampant  Russlficatlon  to  destroy  the 
nationalism  of  each  non-Russian  nation  in 
the  outer  empire. 

The  prime  character  of  the  USSR  Is  not 
socialistic  but  rather  technocratic,  totalitar- 
ian and  militaristic,  with  most  of  the  Krem- 
lin rulers  being  trained  in  the  Stalin  mold — 
armed  to  the  teeth.  Intent  on  achieving  mili- 
tary superiority,  and  ready  to  furnish  arms 
to  all  trouble  spots  of  the  world. 

An  American  diplomacy  of  accommodating 
compromise,  which  always  results  to  the  net 
advantage  of  the  Red  aggressor,  Is  scarcely 
a  guarantee  of  continued  freedom  from  com- 
munist domination.  Treaties,  negotiations, 
cultural  exchange,  trade  and  other  involve- 
ments were  rife  in  relation  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many, but  all  of  these  failed  to  alter  the 
course  of  history.  And  the  injection  of  the 
nuclear  age  does  not  make  such  activities 
any  more  substantial. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  given  this 
definition:  "Detente  Is  a  process  of  man- 
aging relations  with  a  potentially  hostile 
country  in  order  to  preserve  peace."  The 
main  weakness  of  this  concept  Is  that  the 
USSR,  by  stated  Intent  and  by  open  and 
covert  action,  is  hardly  Just  a  "potentially 
hostile  country"! 

There  are  8  major  Illusions  of  detente  at 
this  time.  Briefly,  they  are  (1)  The  Nation- 
State  Illusion,  under  which  we  view  the 
USSR  as  a  "nation-state"  with  Soviet  citi- 
zens of  different  ethnic  backgrounds  similar 
to  the  pattern  In  the  U.S.  But  In  reality,  the 
Soviet,  with  its  millions  of  unwilling  sub- 
jects, is  an  empire-state,  multl-inter-natlon- 
al  in  composition.  (2)  The  Non-interference 
Illusion — our  agreement  not  to  Interfere  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  USSR.  In  the  case 
of  an  empire-state,  founded  on  conquest  and 
oppression,  and  with  admitted  ambitions  for 
expansion,  this  policy  makes  sense  only  to 
the  imperialist  power.  A  government  founded 
on  principles  of  justice  can  hardly  Justify 
playing  mute  to  grave,  clear-cut  injustices 
in  the  very  camp  of  Its  chief  enemy.  (3)  The 
Institutional-Policy  Illusion — this  Is  the 
strange  notion  that  the  external  policy  of  a 
state  can  be  divorced  from  Its  internal  policy. 
To  hope  for  substantial  changes  in  the  for- 
mer without  essential  changes  In  the  latter 
Is  the  Illusion.  (4)  The  Peaceful  Coexistence 
Elusion — under  which  we  believe  that 
"peaceful  coexistence"  means  a  "live-and- 
let-live"  policy.  For  Moscow,  it  means  Ideo- 
polltlcal  warfare  In  all  its  dimensions  against 
the  West.  In  our  country  it  is  already  an 
open  secret  that  the  F.B.I,  cannot  cope  with 
the  vast  Inflow  of  agents  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  (5)  The  Non-Ideological  Il- 
lusion— ^some  detentists  hold  that  the  Ideo- 
logical power  of  communism  is  minimal  and 
that  there  Is  little  to  fear  from  it.  True,  Its 
hold  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Rus- 
sian populace  and  among  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  is  nU.  But  It  is  an  effec- 
tive tool  to  attract  all  sorts  of  elements  in 
the  Free  World  who  have  not  experienced  the 
oppression  of  the  captive  peoples.  (6)  The 
Humanist  Illusion — bred  by  the  "mellowed 
communist"  fantasy  of  the  '60s.  many  de- 
tentists view  the  Kremlin  leaders  as  de- 
Stalinized  types  more  reasonable  to  work 
with  toward  peace.  They  forget  that  tens  of 
thousands  still  linger  in  USSR  prison  camps, 
psychiatric  wards  and  terminal  cells  .  .  .  and 
that  Russia,  with  an  economy  half  our  size 
maintains  a  military  output  comparable  to 
ours.  (7)  The  Economic  Interdependence  Il- 
lusion— which  is  that  trade  and  long-term 
Joint  projects  will  make  peace  more  secure 
than  ever  before.  But  so  long  as  we  get  no 
politico-social  concessions  in  the  USSR  it- 
self, economic  Interdependence  Is  only  an 
Illusion  resulting  In  the  Soviets  acquiring 


our  advanced  technology  to  shore  up  their 
messy,  labor-short  and  capital-starved  econ- 
omy while  their  overall  program  for  conquest 
races  on.  (8)  The  Non-Morality  Illusion — 
finally,  the  supposedly  hardnosed  play  of 
power  balances — leaving  no  room  for  ideal- 
ism, human  rights,  freedom  or  moral  forces — 
is  perhaps  the  most  absurd  illusion  sur- 
rounding detente.  Regardless  of  imperfec- 
tions, the  whole  story  of  America  Is  founded 
on  moral  Idealism — and  the  continuing  im- 
pact of  American  Idealism  Is  one  of  our 
greatest  weapons  against  Soviet  totalitar- 
lans! 

Detente  pursued  on  the  basis  of  these  Il- 
lusions will  only  court  disaster  for  us  and 
for  the  Free  World.  A  genuine  detente  must 
Include  real,  mutual  benefits,  and  must  pre- 
clude violence,  further  arms  build-up  and 
violation  of  fundamental  human  and  na- 
tional rights.  Invoking  the  nuclear  scare  is 
no  realistic  argument  for  an  Illusory  detente. 
But  a  genuine  detente,  based  on  the  factual 
counterpoints  to  the  illusions,  is  the  hope 
of  the  world! 


A  PROGRESSIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
"A  BACKWARD  NATION' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  this  noon  to  hear  a  most  in- 
teresting and  important  address  by 
Lewis  W.  Foy,  chairman  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  He  spoke  at  a  meeting  of 
Washington's  Downtown  Rotary  Club. 

Mr.  Foy  finds  that  the  United  States 
is  a  "backward  nation"  in  terms  of  in- 
dustrial development  and  economic 
growth  and  urges  Congress  to  consider  a 
"progressive  program  "  to  move  the  Na- 
tion forward. 

In  his  message,  he  identifies  specific 
policies  as  retarding  economic  growth 
and  offers  specific  remedies  to  create  "a 
dynamic  economy  that  will  build  our 
strength  in  world  markets  and  bring  a 
new  prosperity  to  this  land  and  all  its 
people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Foy's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  his  thought- 
provoking  address : 

A  Progressive  Program  for  "a  Backward 

Nation" 

(By  Lewis  W.  Foy) 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  you  today.  I  have  an 
Important  message,  and  I'd  like  to  set  the 
stage  by  telling  you  about  "a  backward  na- 
tion." 

I'm  talking  about  a  nation  that's  been 
"backward"  in  terms  of  economic  growth. 
Over  a  long  period  of  years  that  particular 
nation  had  an  average  economic  growth  rate 
of  only  four  percent  a  year — less  than  half 
the  growth  rate  in  Japan,  and  17th  among 
twenty  leading  industrial  nations. 

Seventeenth  out  of  twenty  In  economic 
growth?  I  say  that's  "backward." 

I'm  talking  about  a  nation  that's  been 
"backward"  In  terms  of  fixed  investment  as 
a  share  of  total  national  output.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  a  dozen  years  (1960-1973), 
that  particular  nation  was  In  last  place 
among  eleven  major  industrial  nations.  Its 
nonresidential  fixed  Investment  rate,  13.6 
percent,  was  a  third  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  entire  group. 

Last  place  In  fixed  Investment  as  a  share 
of  national  output? — I  say  that's  "backward." 

I'm  talking  about  a  nation  that's  backward 
In  terms  of  plant  and  equipment  moderniza- 


tion. According  to  a  recent  survey,  more  than 
20  percent  of  its  manufacturing  capacity  is 
twenty  years  old  or  older,  and  the  proportion 
of  newer  capacity  hasn't  been  going  up — it's 
been  going  down. 

As  a  prominent  speaker  said  right  here  in 
Washington  two  weeks  ago,  the  percentage 
of  that  nation's  machinery  that's  more  than 
ten  years  old  Is  double  the  percentages  in 
Japan  and  West  Germany. 

When  one  nation  lags  behind  while  others 
are  going  all-out  for  modernization,  I  say 
that's  "backward." 

Finally,  I'm  talking  about  a  nation  that's 
"backward"  In  terms  of  productivity. 

This  particular  nation's  "average  rate  of 
growth  of  gross  domestic  product  per  worker" 
Is  dead  last  among  eleven  major  industrial 
nations. 

And,  this  particular  nation's  "annual  rate 
of  growth  of  manufacturing  output  per  man- 
hour"  is  in  last  place  among  those  same 
countries. 

Add  it  all  up  and  what  do  you  get?  A  na- 
tion with  lagging  capital  Investment  .  .  . 
lagging  economic  growth  .  .  .  lagging  plant 
modernization  .  .  .  and  lagging  productivity 
.  .  .  ahd  I  say  that's  a  pretty  fair  description 
of  a  "backward  nation" — a  nation  that's 
falling   behind. 

Well,  I  guess  you  know  what  country  I'm 
talking  about.  It's  our  country,  the  U.S.A. 

Most  of  the  figures  I  recited  come  from 
a  recent  study  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
It  was  released  on  April  First,  but  it  isn't  a 
Joke.  It's  a  shocker!  It  ought  to  shatter  our 
complacency  and  awaken  all  Americans  to 
the  urgent  and  compelling  facts  of  economic 
life. 

Of  course  we're  still  an  economic  power- 
house. Of  course  we  still  have  a  sizeable  lead 
over  most  other  countries  in  a  lot  of  respects, 
but  we're  losing  ouf  lead,  and  fast.  Relative 
to  the  other  major  Industrial  nations,  we're 
moving  backward. 

Why?  Because  too  small  a  share  of  the 
nation's  output  is  being  allocated  to  invest- 
ment. We  simply  aren't  plowing  enough  of 
our  resources  back  Into  productive  enter- 
prise. Into  the  engines  of  growth  and  progress. 
Again,  the  question  is  why?  And  I  don't 
say  for  one  minute  that  there's  only  one. 
single  explanation.  But  I  can  certainly  rule 
out  a  couple  of  possibilities:  that  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  community  doesn't  want  to 
invest  for  modernization  and  growth,  or  that 
we  don't  see  the  need  for  it. 

We  see  the  need  for  it,  all  right,  and  we 
want  to  get  cracking.  In  fact,  now  more  than 
ever. 

Now  more  than  ever  because  the  cutbacks 
?n  capital  spending  brought  on  by  the  busl- 
liess  recession  only  deepen  our  long-run 
problem.  We've  got  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
because  the  growing  demand  for  our  products 
Is  readily  foreseeable.  We  got  a  taste  of  what 
shortages  can  mean  during  the  boom  of  '73 
and  '74.  a.id  it  mustn't  happen  again. 

What's  more,  you  don't  need  a  crystal  ball 
to  see  the  need  for  new  employment  oppor- 
tunlLles.  The  people  who'll  be  coming  Into 
the  labor  force  for  years  to  come  are  In 
school  right  now,  and  we  have  a  good  idea 
when  they'll  be  looking  for  Jobs. 

About  a  million-and-a-half  people  will  be 
entering  the  private  labor  force  every  year 
between  now  and  1980.  and  we  want  to  make 
sure  there  are  Jobs  for  them,  and  I  mean 
good  Jobs.  But  the  average  Investment  to 
create  Just  a  single  new  Job  opportunity  is 
rising  all  the  time.  It's  about  $25,000  now. 
and  it'll  be  close  to  $35,000  by  1980. 

You  might  think  about  that  for  a  moment: 
$52 '^2  billion  in  the  year  1980,  just  to  create 
enough  new  Job  opportunities  for  the  people 
coming  Into  the  labor  force  that  year. 

All  right,  then.  How  are  we  going  to  do  It. 

this  year,  next  year,  every  year?  Corporate 

profits  can't  generate  that  kind  of  money, 

not  the  way  things  have  been  going. 

The  equity  route  Is  at  a  dead  end  these 
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days,  and  there  are  llmltatlona  to  further 
borrowings.  Even  If  corporate  debt  weren't 
at  record  heights,  there's  the  crowding-out 
effect  of  massive  borrowing  to  cover  oversized 
Federal  deficits. 

Where's  that  private  investment  capital 
coming  from?  How  In  the  world  Is  our  "back- 
ward" nation  going  to  get  moving  forward 
again? 

In  my  opinion  there's  no  way  to  do  it  with- 
out an  enUghtened  and  coherent  Federal  in- 
come tax  program. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  capital  recovery 
is  another  area  where  we're  backward  by  the 
standards  of  most  other  industrialized 
nations. 

The  nations  that  have  been  showing  us 
their  dust  have  more  favorable  capital  re- 
covery allowances  than  we  do  for  industrial 
machinery  and  equipment.  They  recover 
their  expenditures  faster,  so  they  can  plow 
those  funds  back  into  new  projects. 

And  that's  not  all  they  do  to  encourage 
capital  Investment.  Most  other  countries 
don't  even  tax  capital  gains  as  Income,  and 
practically  all  other  countries  avoid  double 
taxation  of  corporate  earnings. 

Income  tax  policy  is  a  hot  subject  right 
now.  and  it's  going  to  be  on  the  front  burner 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  And  you  can  be  sure 
that  some  people  will  be  doing  their  best  to 
"give  business  the  business." 

But  some  of  us  see  far  beyond  narrow  po- 
litical considerations.  Some  of  us  see  far  be- 
yond doctrinaire  Ideology.  Some  of  us  are 
looking  at  what's  needed  to  make  our  eco- 
nomic system  work— not  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  favored  few,  but  for  all 
Americans. 

What  I'm  talking  about  aren't  so-called 
"tax  breaks"  to  enrich  the  nation's  investors 
and  line  the  pockets  of  corporate  executives. 
I'm  talking  about  the  need  to  get  our  econ- 
omy rolUng  again,  and  keep  it  rolling. 

Encouraging  Investment  Is  no  more  a 
"giveaway  "  to  Investors  than  encoxiraging  so- 
cial programs  Is  a  "giveaway"  to  social 
workers ! 

But  we  won't  get  the  economy  back  into 
gear  unless  and  until  the  private  sector  can 
generate  the  capital  funds  needed  for  mod- 
ernization and  growth.  In  the  case  of  my  own 
industry,  that's  something  in  the  order  of  $6 
billion  a  year. 

Today  I  want  to  urge  Just  five  tax-related 
measures  that  are  needed  by  companies  like 
mine,  and  industries  like  the  steel  .ndustry, 
and  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  In 
general.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  five 
measures  are  rock-bottom  requirements. 

I  want  to  keep  this  short,  so  I'll  Just  give 
you  the  highlights. 

First,  I  urge  Congress  to  enact  a  realistic, 
effective  capital  recovery  system. 

The  guts  of  this  system  has  to  be  full  and 
fast  recovery  of  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment.  Under  the  present  depreciation 
system  we  don't  recover  our  Investment  fast 
enough  to  plow  it  back  into  more  capital 
spending  when,  as  today,  funds  for  capital 
spending  are  in  short  supply  and  badly 
needed. 

And  cost  Inflation  makes  matters  a  lot 
worse.  Our  original  cost  basts  gets  more  ridic- 
ulous every  year  that  replacement  costs 
spiral  upward.  The  longer  the  period  for  de- 
preciation, the  less  we  recover  of  the  real 
coBts  of  replacing  our  old  equipment  with 
equivalent  modem  equipment. 

Just  listen  to  this:  in  1974  alone  the  tax 
depreciation  for  the  steel  industry  would 
have  been  at  least  one-third  greater  if  de- 
preciation had  kept  pace  with  Inflation— and 
that  means  about  $500  million  in  deprecU- 
tlon  deductions. 

By  the  same  token,  since  1970  the  Industry 
has  taken  a  reaUy  colossal  shellacking — $li/j 
billion  lost  In  tax  depreciation. 

Right  there  you  have  a  primary  reason 
why  there's  a  capital  shortage.  The  com- 
bined effects  of  Federal  taxation  and  infla- 
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tlon  are  devouring  more  than  half  the  capi- 
tal we'd  otherwise  be  able  to  plow  back  Into 
productive  equipment. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  For  starters,  I 
recommend  an  Immediate  40  percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  class  lives  currently  allowable 
under  the  Class  Life  (ADR)  Depreciation 
System,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  In 
the  depreciable  lives  for  Industrial  buildings. 
For  the  longer  term.  Congress  should  re- 
place the  present  depreciation  rules  with  a 
true  capital  recovery  system.  The  cost  of 
machinery,  equipment,  and  industrial  build- 
ings should  be  recoverable  over  a  flve-year 
period. 

Further,  such  a  system  should  permit  the 
Investment  tax  credit  to  continue  at  its  full 
rate,  and  allow  the  use  of  accelerated  meth- 
ods of  computing  the  annual  capital  recovery 
deduction. 

What's  more,  capital  recovery  deductions 
should  be  allowable  when  the  expenditures 
are  Incurred,  rather  than  when  the  facilities 
are  put  Into  service.  That's  vital  to  indiis- 
trles  like  mine,  where  capital  construction 
projects — and  expenditures — extend  over  as 
many  as  three  to  flve  years. 

The  government  wouldn't  be  losing  tax 
revenues  In  the  long  run;  the  faster  we  de- 
preciate, the  sooner  we  lose  our  deductions. 
Even  more  important,  the  faster  we  can 
make  those  expenditures,  the  sooner  we  can 
stimulate  the  economy.  The  sooner  we  can 
get  capital  projects  going,  the  sooner  we  can 
provide  new  Jobs,  and  the  sooner  we'll  get 
those  facilities  into  operation  and  generating 
taxable  personal  and  corporate  incomes 
through  Increased  production. 

So  let's  set  our  sights  on  a  real  capital 
recovery  system.  It's  a  sure-fire  formula  for 
economic  growth. 

Second,  all  that  I've  said  about  capital 
recovery  goes  double  for  the  capital  we're 
putting  Into  pollution-abatement  facilities. 

Those  facilities  rarely  produce  a  cent  of 
income.  In  fact,  they  incur  heavy  operating 
costs,  year  after  year.  And  by  the  way,  they 
also  eat  up  precious  energy  at  a  ferocious 
rate. 

In  such  cases  the  usual  rationale  for  de- 
preciation—recovering the  expenditures  out 
of  earnings — makes  no  sense  at  all.  There 
aren't  any  earnings! 

So,  I  recommended — I  urge — that  outlays 
for  pollution  control  may  be  written  off  im- 
mediately, in  the  year  the  costs  are  incurred, 
or  over  any  period  that  the  taxpayer  elects. 
The  more  we  can  afford  to  do  to  clean  up 
the  environment,  and  the  faster  we  can  do 
It,  the  better  the  public  purpose  Is  served. 

My  third  recommendation  is  this:  Let's 
stop  playing  games  with  the  investment  tax 
credit.  The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  took 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but  it's  only  a 
single  step. 

At  last  Congress  acknowledged  what  we've 
known  for  a  long  time,  that  the  tax  credit 
pays  off  in  more  investment.  So  far  so  good. 
Raising  it  from  seven  to  ten  percent  was  a 
sensible  move,  but  limiting  the  increase  to 
two  years  wasn't. 

The  business  community  needs  certainty 
in  order  to  plan  ahead,  and  we  need  more 
than  two  years  for  long-range  financial  plan- 
ning. 

Let's  boost  the  tax  credit  to  12  percent,  as 
the  President's  Labor-Management  Commit- 
tee recommended,  and  let's  make  it  perma- 
nent. 

That  would  be  another  powerful  shot-ln- 
the-arm  for  economic  growth  and  Job  forma- 
tion, and  it  would  lay  the  basis  for  increased 
future  tax  revenues. 

Fourth,  let's  do  something  about  double 
taxation  of  corporate  profits.  I  mean  taxing 
income  when  earned  by  the  corporation  and 
again  when  it's  received  by  shareholders  In 
the  form  of  dividends. 

Most  other  Industrial  nations  have  sys- 
tems that  provide  relief  from  double  taxa- 
tion, and  I  think  that's  the  way  we  ought  to 
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go.  In  the  long  run  It'd  help  open  up  the 
possibility  of  more  capital  formation  through 
sales  of  new  issues  of  corporate  stock. 

Naturally.  If  this  means  better  returns  to 
Investors  in  the  long  haul,  some  people  will 
say  we're  lining  the  pockets  of  the  so-called 
"fat  cats."  But  let's  not  forget  that  about  36 
percent  of  all  corporate  stock  is  owned  by 
Institutions — pension  funds,  college  endow- 
ments, charitable  foundations,  and  other  in- 
stitutions that  deliver  benefits  to  most  Amer- 
icans. 

But  I'm  not  about  to  apologize  for  im- 
proved returns  on  investment,  even  to  the 
much-maligned  wealthier  citizens  of  our 
land — the  "capitalists."  Anything  that  en- 
courages them  to  put  more  of  their  wealth 
into  Job-creating  business  enterprise  would 
be  a  smart  move.  It  may  bother  some  people, 
but  it'd  be  good  for  the  country,  and  that's 
no  small  consideration  in  my  book. 

There's  no  need  to  say  exactly  how  to  go 
about  avoiding  double  taxation.  There  are 
a  lot  of  possibilities.  But  Just  to  give  you  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  kind  of  thing  I  have  in 
mind,  a  25  percent  deduction  for  dividends 
paid  would  be  an  excellent  move.  Initially,  it 
might  cost  $4  billion  or  so  In  Federal  reve- 
nues, but  I  think  it  would  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  terms  of  economic  growth. 

My  fifth  and  final  recommendation  has  to 
do  with  natural  resources — mining  and  ener- 
gy production. 

I'm  not  suggesting  anjrthing  new.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  urge  the  continuation  of  the 
existing  tax  provisions — notably,  percentage 
depletion.  It's  terribly  important  to  the  ex- 
tractive Industries.  It's  been  a  helpful  fea- 
ture of  the  tax  code  for  more  than  forty 
years,  ever  since  1932. 

Today,  when  the  national  well-being  re- 
quires the  greatest  possible  asstirance  of  am- 
ple mineral  raw  materials  and  energy  re- 
sources, we've  got  to  encourage  exploration, 
development,  and  production.  This  is  ex- 
pensive. It  costs  like  sin.  And  not  only  that, 
but  it's  Just  about  the  riskiest  business  go- 
ing. 

Both  deterrents — high  cost  and  high  risk- 
are  escalating.  We  have  to  look  farther  and 
work  harder  to  get  lower-grade  ores.  For 
example,  my  company  is  the  major  partici- 
pant in  a  Joint  venture  for  taconlte  develop- 
ment In  Minnesota.  The  final  tab  is  going  to 
be  about  $300  million,  and  that's  a  lot  of 
capital  right  there. 

A  single  new  coal  mine  complex  in  West 
Virginia  is  going  to  cost  us  at  least  $60 
million. 

The  capital  demands  are  staggering.  Just  to 
meet  a  small  part  of  our  future  needs  for 
raw  materials.  Percentage  depletion  certainly 
helps.  It  can  generate  a  significant  amount 
of  the  capital  required  for  new  raw  material 
projects. 

Percentage  depletion  has  worked  well  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  this  is  no  time 
to  meddle  with  It.  I  urge  Congress  to  keep 
that  provision  of  ovir  tax  laws  Intact. 

That's  my  message.  We  simply  can't  afford 
to  be  a  "backward"  nation.  There's  too  much 
at  stake.  We've  got  to  move  forward. 

The  economy  of  this  country  needs  a  bet- 
ter capital  recovery  system;  a  permanent  12 
percent  Investment  tax  credit;  immediate 
write-off  of  pollution -control  expenditures; 
relief  from  double  taxation  of  corporate 
profits  paid  out  in  dividends;  and,  retention 
of  percentage  depletion  to  encourage  develop- 
ment and  production  of  mineral  resources. 
The  immediate  and  long-lasting  payoff 
will  be  nothing  less  than  solid  economic 
growth.  And  I'm  not  talking  about  benefit! 
that,  as  some  people  say.  would  Just  "trickle 
down"  to  all  Americans. 

I'm  talking  about  Jobs;  I'm  talking  about 
food  on  the  table  and  goods  in  the  stores; 
I'm  talking  about  a  dynamic  economy  thatll 
build  our  strength  in  world  markets  and 
bring  a  new  prosperity  to  this  land  and  all 
its  people. 


This  is  worth  fighting  for,  and  I  hope 
you'll  Join  me  in  letting  Congress  know  where 
we  stand! 


THE  GREAT  RAIL  HOAX  OR  HOW 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
PLANS  TO  SAVE  THE  RAILROADS 
BY  DESTROYING  THEM 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
number  of  individual  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations in  and  around  my  district 
have  been  extremely  active  over  the  years 
in  trying  to  promote  sensible  transpor- 
tation policies.  They  succeeded  a  couple 
of  years  ago  in  preventing  construction 
of  a  proposed  crossing  over  Long  Island 
Sound,  known  as  the  Rye-Oyster  Bay 
Bridge.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  these  people  overtime  in  efforts 
to  promote  mass  transit  and  block  ill-ad- 
vised highway  schemes. 

Many  of  them  worked,  as  I  did,  in  1971 
for  the  defeat  of  a  multibiUlon  dollar 
bond  issue  proposed  by  New  York  State 
which  would  have  had  tremendous  ad- 
verse environmental  and  transportation 
effects  and  which  would  have  increased 
the  State's  debt  to  even  higher  levels 
than  it  then  was.  We  were  mightily 
pleased  by  the  success  of  that  efTort.  in 
that  it  demonstrated  some  success  of  the 
education  efifort  such  citizens'  organiza- 
tions have  been  making  these  past  10 
years. 

Several  organizations  have  recently 
published  a  flyer  about  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  which  critiques 
some  of  the  actions — and  nonactions — of 
the  Federal  Government  in  supposed  ef- 
forts to  save  the  rail  systems.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  text  of 
this  well  thought  out  flyer,  entitled  "The 
Great  Rail  Hoax,  or  How  the  Federal 
Government  Plans  to  Save  the  Railroads 
by  Destroying  Them."  It  was  prepared  by 
Sound  Action,  a  group  in  my  district 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  New  York 
State  Transportation  Council,  the  North- 
east Transportation  Coalition  and  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Rail  Action. 
The  Great  Rail  Hoax  or  How  the  Federal 
Government  Plans  To  Save  the  Railroads 
BY  Destroying  Them 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  local 
businesses,  local  Jobs,  consumer  prices,  and 
the  economy  everywhere.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment destroys  local  rail  service  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest?  Why  does  the  gov- 
ernment have  a  plan  which  will  quickly  and 
Inevitably  do  Just  that?  What  win  it  mean 
to  you,  and  what  can  you  do  about  it? 
history 
The  railroads,  now  in  bad  trouble,  once 
were  the  backbone  of  transportation. 

In  the  19th  century,  government  encour- 
aged their  growth  with  land  grants.  The 
wuntry  grew  with  the  railroads.  Then,  as 
they  came  to  monopolize  long-haul  trtuis- 
port,  the  government  regulated  them.  But 
with  today's  proliferation  of  motor  vehicles, 
the  railroads  have  long  since  lost  their  domi- 
nance, and  regulations  appropriate  earlier 
are  Inappropriate  now. 

World  War  n  checked  a  60-year  decline 
m  U.S.  railroads,  then  after  the  War  the 
decline  resumed.  Its  causes  are  many,  of 
which  the  most  Important  are : 

Developing  technology  of  rival  transporta- 
Hon  modes,  especially  motor  vehicles. 


Massive  public  subsidy  of  highways,  air- 
ways. Inland  waterways. 

Deferred  rail  maintenance  because  of  In- 
suflSclent  earnings. 

Today  eight  railroads  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  are  bankrupt  Including  the  Penn 
Central,  the  nation's  largest,  and  the  Ann 
Arbor,  Erie  Lackawanna,  Boston  &  Maine, 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  Lehigh  Valley,  Read- 
ing, and  Lehigh  &  Hudson. 

To  save  their  service  from  collapse.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  In  order,  among  related 
alms,  to  "preserve  and  maintain  ...  an  ef- 
ficient rail  transportation  system." 

BRINEGAR  REPORT 

A  first  requirement  under  the  Act  was  that 
the  Secretsiy  of  Transportation  prepare  a 
report  on  raU  reorganization  (Brlnegar  Re- 
port) ,  February  1,  1974. 

In  open  misinterpretation  of  the  Act,  the 
Brlnegar  Report  addressed  itself  to  only  one 
goal  out  of  eight  of  the  Act's  stated  goals — 
railroad  profitability — and  flatly  disregarded 
aU  of  the  considerations  under  the  Act's 
Title  I,  Declaration  of  Policy,  and  Title  IV, 
Local  Rail  Services:  energy  conservation,  en- 
vironmental protection,  local  rail  services' 
contribution  to  energy  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental protection,  employment,  safety, 
cost  per  ton-mile,  and  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

2,691  witnesses  testified  on  the  Report  at 
public  hearings,  most  of  them  on  behalf  of 
local  rail  service  needs. :  The  Brlnegar  Report 
marked  as  potentially  excess  one-fourth  of 
the  trackage  of  the  Region.  These  abandon- 
ments, if  carried  out,  would  destroy  thou- 
sands of  businesses  and  several  hundred 
thousand  Jobs. 

The  1968  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  the  New  York  Central  Into  the 
Penn  Central  had  stressed  this  same  theme 
of  profitability  through  abandonment — only. 
Instead  of  profiting,  in  1970  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral went  bankrupt.  Similarly,  when  British 
Rail  took  over  the  British  railroad  network. 
It  abandoned  unprofitable  branch  lines 
which  fed  traffic  Into  profitable  lines;  its 
profitable  lines  In  turn  became  unprofitable, 
leading  to  further  loss. 

By  basing  profitability  of  railroads  on  car- 
loads per  mile  Instead  of  actual  costs  and 
revenues,  the  Brlneear  Report  was  able  to 
mark  whole  profitable  railroads  for  aban- 
donment. 

Report-recommended  abandonments  would 
add  2  million  truck  loads  annuallv  to  high- 
way traffic,  when  truiel»«s^onsume  four  times 
more  energy  Dpjp-^Jn-mllfr  than  rail  trans- 
port consume^although  the  Act  requires 
that  the  FlnalNg^tepi  Plan  use  the  trans- 
portation modes  USfng  the  smallest  amount 
of  scarce  energy  resources. 

An  efficient  rail  pattern  Is  necessarily  a 
grid,  a  network,  of  lines  for  direct  haul  be- 
tween points,  to  save  time.  fuel,  labor,  and 
equipment.  The  Brlnegar  Report's  designa- 
tions of  "potentially  excess"  trackage  created 
rail  stubs  going  nowhere. 

When  choosing  between  one  rail  route  and 
another,  the  Report  repeatedly  chose  a  poorly 
graded,  energy-wasteful,  longer  route,  in 
preference  to  a  better-graded  shorter  route. 
The  Report  took  no  account  of  clearances. 

The  Brlnegar  Report  made  no  provision 
for  a  rail  freight  corridor  In  the  Northeast 
extending  from  Jersey  City  east  of  the  Hud- 
son, without  a  detour  of  from  150  to  335 
miles.  East  of  the  Hudson  are  New  York  City 
and  Boston. 

The  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  (RSPO) 
at  the  ICC  agrees  "with  those  public  wit- 
nesses who  questioned  whether  there  would 
be  enough  lines  remaining  after  applying 
the  DOT  Report  criteria  to  form  a  rail  'sys- 
tem' at  all." 

The  Report  was  regressive,  looking  at  the 
rail  system  as  a  vestige  of  the  past  Instead  of 
as  what  It  could  be.  It  paid  no  attention  to 
the  future  needs  of  the  Region  or  to  how 


rail  Improvement  could  attract  a  share  of 
truck  traffic  to  rail.  Encouragement  to  high- 
way construction  was  implicit  in  the  Report. 

CSRA    "PLAN" 

A  next  requirement  under  the  Act  was 
that  the  newly  created  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  (USRA)  prepare  a  Prelimi- 
nary System  Plan  (the  Plan)  for  rail  re- 
organization In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
The  "Plan"  appeared  In  February,  1975. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Brlnegar  Report, 
the  USRA  Plan  again  proposed  rail  reorgani- 
zation by  abandonment.  The  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office  (RSPO).  a  new  federal 
agency  which  the  Act  created  and  placed  in 
the  office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, questioned  whether  the  Plan  was  a 
Plan  at  all,  finding  it  to  be,  rather,  a  report 
or  commentary.  Its  underlying  carload  data 
were  Incorrect  (based  on  waybills  written  so 
that  actual  origin  and  destination  of  freight 
could  not  be  determined ) ,  its  method  of  se- 
lecting lines  for  abandonment  inappropriate 
and  unfair,  and,  like  the  Brlnegar  Report, 
it  pursued  only  one  goal  of  the  eight  goals 
of  the  Act — that  of  railroad  profitability — 
while  dlsregEirdlng  the  other  goals,  and  dis- 
regarding the  Congress's  stated  Intent  In  the 
Act's  Declaration  of  Policy  and  in  the  Act's 
Title  rv  to  foster  energy  conservation,  en- 
vironmental protection,  local  rail  services' 
contribution  to  energy  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental protection,  employment,  safety, 
cost  per  ton-mile,  and  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

Please  note:  In  criticizing  the  Brlnegar 
Report  and  the  USRA  Plan,  we  should  like 
to  point  out  that  their  deficiencies,  in  part, 
arise  from  their  writers'  decision  to  cut  the 
cloth  to  fit  what  they  believed  was  politically 
feasible,  rather  than  doing  the  best  possible 
Job  of  professional  planning  and  leaving 
political  feasibility  to  the  politicians. 

The  Plan's  data  base  on  revenues  and  costs 
Included  errors  all  the  way  from  omitting 
one  or  two  carloads  to  omitting  several  thou- 
sand carloads  a  year. 

The  Plan  marked  for  abandonment  one- 
fourth  of  the  trackage  of  the  railroads  in  re- 
organization, softened  by  two  years  of  pos- 
sible partial  subsidy.  Of  the  1900  persons 
testifying  on  the  Plan  at  the  public  hear- 
ings, 1400  testified  on  the  issue  of  local  lines 
and  provided  data  on  most  of  the  343  lines 
marked  for  abandonment — actual  data,  un- 
like the  Plan's  misleading  data.  Witnesses 
united  vehemently  to  oppose  USRA's  meth- 
od of  determining  whether  a  local  line 
should  be  retained  or  abandoned,  and  ex- 
pressed incredulity  that  USRA  used  a  statis- 
tical local-line  analysis  similar  to  the  DOT'S 
in  its  Report,  summed  up  by  RSPO  as 
"unanimously  rejected  by  the  public  at  every 
phase  of  the  reorgeinizatlon  proceedings." 

The  Plan  analyzed  the  same  local-service 
lines  that  the  Brlnegar  Report  had  recom- 
mended for  abandonment,  and  carried  the 
Report  policy  of  misleading  data  and  mis- 
taken method  even  further  by  dividing  local 
services  into  sub-segments  and  exptectlng 
them  to  pay  for  themselves:  while  costs  of 
a  branch  were  overestimated  by  as  much  as 
47%;  and  revenues  frequently  underesti- 
mated. 

Those  testifying  on  the  Plan's  financial 
projections  were  nearly  unanimous  that  they 
were  speculative,  unsubstantiated,  and  un- 
realistic. Witnesses  for  the  solvent  railroads 
observed  that  the  operating  efficiencies  an- 
ticipated for  the  Consolidated  RaU  Corpo- 
ration (ConRall).  created  by  the  Act.  were 
unattainable.  USRA's  use  of  modified  bet- 
terment accounting  artificially  reduced  Con- 
Rail's  expenses  and  inflated  net  Income.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  pointed  out  that  If  the  Lehigh 
Valley  used  USRA's  methods,  it  would  have 
had  a  net  income  of  $200,000  in  1974  Instead 
of  the  $6,800,000  loss  it  actually  did  have. 
The  consensus  was  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  end  up  paying  many  more  bU- 
llons  of  dollars — $6-8  bUllon  Instead  of  the 
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$2-3  billion  shown  In  the  Plan — In  loans, 
grants,  subsidies,  and  acquisition  costs.  As 
Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania 
put  it,  the  tJSRA  Plan  was  Just  a  blanlc  check 
on  public  moneys. 

Governor  Shapp  remarked  that  It  was 
western  Congressmen  who  shepherded  the 
Act  through  the  Congress.  If  and  when  Con- 
Rail  were  to  fall,  the  solvent  western  and 
southern  carriers  could  skim  off  the  main- 
lines of  the  eastern  carriers,  while  ConRall — 
ultimately  the  taxpayers — would  be  liable 
for  deficiency  Judgments  to  the  creditors  of 
the  bankrupts. 

The  Plan  took  rehabilitation  cost  estimates 
from  four  different  sources  without  reconcil- 
ing them,  for  example,  rehabilitation  of  the 
6.200  miles  of  lines  marked  for  abandonment 
was  estimated  variously  at  $160,000  per  track 
mile  ($1  billion  total)  and  $10,000  per  track 
mile  ($60  million  total)  to  return  these  lines 
toFRA  Class  1. 

Witnesses  observed  that  some  local  lines 
marked  for  abandonment  are  essential  seg- 
ments of  Amtrak  lines,  for  example.  In  In- 
diana and  Michigan. 

The  Sierra  Club  pointed  out  that,  while 
the  Plan  discussed  energy  and  environment, 
It  did  not  consider  them  when  making  any 
decisions. 

USRA  In  Its  Plan,  like  the  Brlnegar  Report 
before  it,  assumed  that  light-density  lines 
were  major  money  losers.  Yet  light-denslty- 
llne  losses  have  been  proved  In  fact  to  be 
only  a  small  part  of  the  bankrupts'  losses. 
USRA  itself  estimated  them  at  only  17%  in 
1974. 

The  USRA  Plan  disregarded  the  revenues 
generated  by  the  lines  it  recommended  for 
abandonment:  $70  million  in  1973  for  the 
railroads  that  owned  the  lines,  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  railroad  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  Plan's  statistics  for  local  economic  im- 
pact were  compilations  for  counties.  Local 
Impact  disappears  at  the  county  level.  The 
USRA  Plan  therefore  did  not  reveal,  but  con- 
cealed, local  economic  impact. 

The  Plan's  cost  estimates  were  based  on  op- 
erations on  track  In  such  bad  condition  that 
trains  must  move  under  10  miles  per  hour, 
through  seriously  deteriorated  yards,  and 
using  outmoded  deteriorated  equipment.  Na- 
tionally as  much  as  40%  of  trackage  may  be 
under  slow-order  at  one  time.  RSPO  points 
out  that  •'.  .  .  by  relying  on  historical  data 
from  companies  whose  costs  have  exceeded 
their  revenues  about  10",,  the  Association 
built  In  a  bias  toward  exclusion." 

Implicit  In  USRA's  Plan,  as  In  the  Brlne- 
gar Report  before  it,  was  encouragement  to 
increased  highway  construction. 

POLmcS.    AN  TONE? 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Brlnegar  Report 
and  the  USRA  "Plan"  transparently  encour- 
aged highway  construction. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  In  1956,  federal  and 
state  funding  of  highway  construction  has 
been  $20-25  billion  a  year  or  $275  billion  In 
all  to  date,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
Is  mainly  a  highway  department.  Massive 
pork,  patronage,  and  power  are  in  highway 
construction,  as  are  the  profits  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  highway  lobby  like  the  oil  cor- 
porations. Trucks  consume  4  times  more  fuel 
per  ton-mile  and  automobiles  9  times  more 
fuel  per  passenger-mile  than  rail  transport 
consumes. 

Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation who  fathered  the  DOT  Report,  a 
Nixon  appointee,  had  been  an  oil  company 
employee.  Note  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  a  member  of  USRA's  board  of 
directors. 

Oil  corporations  contributed  more  than 
$4.9  million  to  Richard  Nixon's  1972  presi- 
dential campaign:  and  the  truckers  $600,000- 
700,000.  the  largest  single  contribution. 
President  Ford  plays  golf  with  top  highway 
lobbyists. 


George  W.  Brown,  transportation  consult- 
ant, has  observed  that  one  72.000  pound 
Interstate  truck  causes  as  much  damage  to 
high  grade  pavement  as  6000  passenger  cars. 
Through  gasoline  taxes,  passenger  cars  pay 
by  far  the  larger  share  of  highway  construc- 
tion funding,  while  trucks  pay  relatively 
little.  If  the  government  subsidized  freight 
movement  on  rails  at  the  same  rate  that 
government  subsidizes  it  on  highways,  the 
annual  rail  subsidy  would  be  $34  billion. 

In  1974  Congress  passed  a  law  increasing 
the  maximum  weight  of  trucks  on  interstate 
highways  from  72,000  to  80,000  pounds.  In 
June,  1975.  President  Ford  signed  into  law 
a  bill  freeing  for  use  by  the  states  $11.1  bil- 
lion in  highway  construction  funds,  in  the 
name  of  Jobs  for  the  unemployed — even 
though  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act,  already  law,  requires  an  Immense  labor 
force  to  carry  out  rail  restoration,  the  pri- 
mary means  that  the  nation  has  to  reverse 
energy-waste  of  motor  vehicles  and  environ- 
mental pollution. 

WHAT      CAN      YOU      DO      AS      A      cmZEN,      A 
LECISL.ATOR,    A    BT7SINESS    LEADER? 

If  you  can  aSord  to  pay  an  Inflationary 
$275  billion  in  highway  construction  1956- 
74,  you  and  all  of  us  can  afford  the  relatively 
modest  funding  that  rail  rescue  requires. 

Rail  rescue  will  save  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses in  the  NortheEist  and  Midwest  along 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs,  and  will 
create  millions  of  man-hours  of  new  work 
in  rail  restoration,  maintenance,  and  service. 
Of  all  transportation  modes,  rails  move  the 
largest  number  of  people  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  goods  in  the  fastest  time  with 
the  least  fuel  consumption,  the  least  envi- 
ronmental pollution,  and  the  least  cost  to 
consumers. 

Stop  the  Great  Rail  Hoax — Stop  the  Fed- 
eral plan  to  "save"  the  railroads  by  destroy- 
ing them. 

If  you  are  a  United  States  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
urge  you  to  initiate  and  support  these 
actions : 

Recognize  that  local  service  is  as  Important 
as  through-  and  mainline  service  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  Forbid  abandonments.  Keep 
all  disused  track  in  a  track  bank  on  its  right- 
of-way  for  reactivation  when  needed. 

Establish  an  Interstate  Railway  System,  on 
the  model  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
with  parity  of  funding  so  that  rail  carriers, 
paying  user  fees,  can  use  our  rails  Just  as 
trucks  use  our  highways. 

RehabUitate  the  fixed  plant  of  the  Inter- 
state Railway  System.  Recognize  the  railroad 
fixed  plant  for  what  It  really  is:  a  public 
trust.  Treat  the  railways  the  way  we  treat 
highways,  airways,  inland  waterways.  The 
ppblic  will  pay  less  in  the  long  run. 

Reject  the  USRA  Plan  as  a  transparent 
device  to  dismember  the  railroads  for  the 
benefit  of  the  highway  lobby,  all  the  while  It 
pretties  up  the  dismemberment  with  possi- 
ble temporary  subsidies.  As  one  of  the  Public 
Counsel  at  RSPO  remarked,  the  Plan  is  a 
shell  game.  The  public  pays  and  gets 
nothing. 

When  rail  fixed  plant  has  been  restored 
to  good  condition  remove  price  restrictions 
from  all  carriers — railway,  highway,  airway, 
and  inland  waterway — and  let  them  com- 
pete. Charge  each  carrier  fees  equal  to  the 
actual  cost  of  his  use  of  fixed  paint 

Make  rail  rehabilitation,  purposely  and 
aggressively,  the  nation's  primary  means  to 
acshleve  cheaper  and  better  transportation, 
conserve  energy,  protect  and  Improve  the 
environment,  restore  economy  of  land  use, 
reduce  Inflation,  lower  consumer  prices,  im- 
prove the  balance  of  Import-export  pay- 
ments, save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobe, 
and  create  millions  of  man-hours  of  new 
work  restoring  and  maintaining  the  rail- 
roads. 
If  you  are  a  citizen : 
Write  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen. 


Urge  them  to  initiate  and  support  the  above 
actions. 

Or  photocopy  this  leaflet,  clip  to  it  a 
short  handwritten  note  of  your  own,  and 
mark  with  colored  pencil  the  paragraphs 
you  want  your  Senator  and  Congressman  to 
notice.  Drop  In  the  mall. 

Or  go  In  to  your  Congressman's  district 
office  ask  to  see  an  aide,  point  to  a  para- 
garph,  and  pound  on  the  aide's  desk. 

Tell  your  Senators  and  Congressman  your 
views  before  they  freeze  their  views.  Now. 
The  Final  System  Plan  is  due  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  approval  July  26 
1975. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  RANGES 

fMr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tiiis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  taken 
a  very  commendable  action  in  the  report 
on  the  interior  appropriations  bill  with 
respect  to  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system,  a  system  which  directly  affects 
49  out  of  the  50  States. 

The  committee  report  says  that  the 
Interior  Department  intended  to  oust  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  from  three 
western  wildlife  ranges,  and  to  place 
these  ranges  in  the  sole  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  although 
the  impact  of  this  change  upon  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system  was  not 
properly  considered.  The  report  directs 
the  Interior  Department  not  to  transfer 
these  ranges  to  BLM  unless  and  imtil 
authority  for  such  transfer  is  provided 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

I  applaud  this  constructive  action  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  ob- 
serve that  the  House  will  soon  be  con- 
sidering H.R.  5512,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing on  the  calendar,  a  bill  that  requires 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  admin- 
ister all  units  of  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system. 

The  three  wildlife  ranges  in  question 
are  of  nationwide  significance — the  Kofa 
Game  Range  in  Arizona,  Charles  Shel- 
don Antelope  Range  in  Nevada  and  Ore- 
gon, and  Charles  M.  Russell  National 
Wildlife  Range  in  Montana.  And  the 
precedent  that  would  be  set  by  allowing 
any  of  these  to  be  turned  over  to  BLM 
would  be  a  blow  to  the  integrity  of  the 
entire  refuge  system. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
after  all,  is  not  primarily  a  wildlife 
agency.  It  is  not  even  primarily  a  land 
management  agency,  despite  its  name. 
Its  predominant  functions  are  in  energy 
development.  Under  the  fiscal  1976 
budget,  59  percent  of  BLM's  program  is 
in  the  energy  field.  In  view  of  this  con- 
flicting mission,  BLM  clearly  is  not  an 
appropriate  agency  to  handle  national 
wildlife  refuges  and  ranges. 

In  New  York  State  we  guard  jealously 
the  nine  refuges  which  we  have  in  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system.  Like 
these  refuges,  the  big  Kofa,  Charles  Shel- 
don, and  C.  M.  Russell  wildlife  ranges  are 
national  wildlife  preserves,  deserving 
permanent  protection  and  management 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
H.R.  5512  would  extend  a  uniform  policy 
to  all  units  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system,  protecting  them  against  raids  by 
BLM  or  any  other  agency. 


I  am  including  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Whose  Public 
Lands?": 

Whose  Public  Lands? 

Conservationists  are  rightly  aroused  by  the 
Interior  Department's  decision  to  give  exclu- 
sive control  of  three  of  the  country's  major 
wildlife  ranges  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Their  concern  is  warranted  enough 
for  Congress  to  step  in  if  President  Ford 
does  not  reverse  Secretary  Morton's  deplor- 
able action. 

The  issue  is  extremely  simple.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  which  has  had  Joint 
Jurisdiction  with  the  B.L.M.  over  these  areas, 
has  been  conscientiously  trying  to  fulfill  Its 
duty  to  protect  the  wild  animal  life  of  the 
Kofa  Game  Range  in  Arizona,  the  Charles 
Sheldon  Antelope  Range  In  Nevada  and  the 
Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Range 
in  Montana.  It  has  resisted  overgrazing  of 
the  land  and  destructive  mining  claims. 

The  BX.M.,  by  contrast,  has  historically 
concentrated  on  protecting  the  interests  of 
livestock  grazers  and  mining  interests,  with 
only  secondary  concern  for  watershed,  wild- 
life and  recreational  values.  Inevitably  the 
two  agencies  have  been  in  conflict — notably 
(in  such  matters  as  the  bureau's  plans  to  de- 
stroy the  sagebrush  of  the  antelope  range 
by  spraying  It  with  herbicides  and  to  con- 
fine livestock  with  extensive  fencing,  regard- 
less of  harm  to  the  wildlife  of  the  area. 

The  unnatural  administrative  yoking  of 
the  two  agencies  should  no  doubt  be  ended — 
but  the  Secretary  wants  to  do  that  in  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  way.  B.L.M.  is  already  in 
control  of  the  vast  bulk  of  public  lands,  as 
it  was  Intended  to  be. 

But  there  Is  no  Justification  for  turning 
over  to  it  the  administration  of  ranges  spe- 
cifically established  for  the  protection  of  ani- 
mals that  depend  on  undisturbed  environ- 
ments— among  them  the  desert  bighorn 
sheep,  the  pronghorn  antelope  and  a  variety 
of  raptors.  These  ranges,  which  are  their 
habitat,  represent  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  public  lands.  They  should  be 
assigned  to  Fish  and  Wildlife,  to  which  a 
fourth  game  range,  in  Arizona,  has  in  fact 
been  transferred. 

The  only  purpose  in  Mr.  Morton's  move  is 
to  accommodate  the  stock  and  mining  in- 
terests which  have  already  been  overpro- 
tected  by  an  Indulgent  government  at  the 
expense  of  the  common  heritage.  Congress 
should  say  no. 


ONE-ARM  DOVE  HUNT 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  one  of  the  most  unique  orga- 
nizations, and  in  fact,  the  only  one  in 
existence,  in  my  congressional  district, 
located  at  Olney,  Tex.  The  purpose  of 
this  activity  is  to  stage  a  one-arm  dove 
hunt,  which  draws  one-armed  shooters 
from  a  vast  area  of  the  country,  most  of 
whom  are  war  veterans. 

The  two  men  who  formed  this  asso- 
ciation, Jack  Northrup  and  Jack  Bishop, 
originated  the  organization  a  few  years 
back  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  what  start- 
ed as  a  joke.  Northrop  has  no  right  arm 
and  Bishop  is  missing  the  left.  They  kid 
each  other  about  it. 

Now,  it  is  no  joke.  They  decided  to  in- 
vite one-armed  outdoorsmen  from  every- 
where for  a  go  at  dove  hunting. 

Said  Northrup: 

We  felt  that  if  we  could  get  together  and 
Inspire  one  or  two  other  handicaps  virlth  this. 


then  we've  accomplished  something.  But  you 
don't  have  to  hunt.  We're  doing  this  mostly 
for  the  fellowship. 

The  fourth  annual  himt  has  been 
scheduled  for  September  5  and  6.  A  va- 
riety of  other  activities  has  been  sched- 
uled, in  addition  to  the  actual  himt  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Included  in  the  ac- 
tivities are  a  fish  fry  sponsored  by  the 
Lions  Club,  football  game,  and  Cow  Chip 
Chunk'n  Contest.  The  public  is  even  in- 
vited to  the  breakfast  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  will  be  charged  10  cents  per 
finger. 

Any  arm  or  hand  amputee  desiring  to 
hunt  or  just  to  fellowship  should  contact 
the  One-Arm  Hunt  Association,  P.O.  Box 
582,  Olney,  Tex. 


EXPERT  SAYS  UNITED  STATES  LESS 
DEPENDENT  NOW  ON  ARAB  OIL 
THAN  IN  1973 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  arguments  the  administra- 
tion has  made  to  support  its  efforts  to 
subject  American  consumers  to  drastic 
increases  in  the  price  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts is  that  we  must  diminish  our  de- 
pendence on  Arab  oil.  The  impression  is 
given  that  we  have  become  even  more 
dependent  on  Arab  oil  since  the  lifting 
of  the  1973  embargo  and  that  this  trend 
must  be  reversed. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  wish  to  read  an 
article  from  the  July  14  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  by  Mr.  Uzi  Arad,  an 
Israeli  scholar,  which  makes  the  case 
that,  contrary  to  the  impression  created 
by  FEA  spokesmen,  the  United  States  is 
importing  substantially  less  oil  from  the 
Arab  countries  than  it  was  prior  to  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  and  that  the  threat 
implied  by  another  oil  embargo  is  less 
serious  today  than  it  was  in  1973.  In 
fact,  the  article  indicates  that  the  United 
States  is  largely  invulnerable  to  direct 
Arab  oil  supply  curtailment  and  that 
proper  oil  supply  and  distribution  policies 
could  eliminate  U.S.  supply  vulnerability 
altogether  as  far  as  the  Arab  States  are 
concerned. 

rhe  entire  article  by  Mr.  Arad  fol- 
lows these  remarks: 

If  Arab  On,  Is  Embargoed  Again? 
(By  Uzl  Arad) 

A  recent  press  report,  drawing  on  a  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  study,  stated: 
"The  Arab  nations  are  supplying  a  growing 
share  of  U.S.  oil  needs,  making  the  threat 
of  another  embargo  more  serious  than  the 
one  that  led  to  long  gasoline  lines  after  the 
1973  Arab-Israeli  war." 

A  sobering  development.  If  true.  But  is 
It?  Instead  I  will  argue  that: 

(1)  The  economic  threat  implied  by  an- 
other oil  embargo  Is  less  serious  in  reality 
than  It  was  In  1973. 

(2)  The  U.S.  Is  still  largely  Invulnerable 
to  direct  Arab  oil  supply  curtailment. 

(3)  A  variety  of  near-term  policies  could 
eliminate  the  U.S.  supply  vulnerability  al- 
together. 

(4)  Exaggerated  expressions  of  alarm  could 
be  self-fulfilling  and  therefore  counter-pro- 
ductive. 

Federal     Energy     Administration     (FEA) 


aata  indicate  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1975  Arab  oil  producers  supplied 
22.7%  of  U.S.  petroleum  Imports.  While  this 
figure  marks  an  Increase  over  the  average 
of  the  last  quarter  of  1974  (17.9 Tc),  it  still 
compares  favorably  with  the  significantly 
higher  levels  of  dependence  on  Arab  oU— 
129.4% — exhibited  In  the  months  Just  prior 
to  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo. 

In  fact,  all  measures  of  import-depend- 
ence suggest  that  the  U5.  has  actually  im- 
proved its  Import  condition  relative  to  the 
period  in  which  the  embargo  was  Imposed. 
Thus  In  both  relative  and  absolute  terms, 
the  U.S.  Is  less  dependent  now  on  Arab  oil 
than  It  was  prior  to  the  embargo.  The  vol- 
ume of  Imported  Arab  oil  decline  from  1.8 
million  barrels  a  day  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1973  to  1.3  million  barrels  a  day  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1975.  That  is.  the  share  of 
Arab  oil  in  U.S.  oil  requirements  fell  from 
a  level  of  10.6%  before  the  embargo  to 
7.87c  In  early  1975. 

Seen  In  the  perspective  of  total  U.S.  en- 
ergy consumption,  that  share  of  Arab  oil 
declined  from  4.9%  to  a  meager  3.8%.  Ob- 
viously this  is  a  far  cry  from  European  or 
Japanese  rates,  which  Indicate  a  depend- 
ence on  Arab  oil  as  an  energy  source  at 
levels  eight  or  nine  times  higher. 

The  implications  of  such  a  low  Ameri- 
can degree  of  dependence  on  the  Arabs  are 
two-fold:  First,  the  U.S.  remains  by  and  large 
Independent  of  Arab  oil  and  therefore  quite 
Invulnerable  to  direct  Arab  oU  pressure. 
Second,  when  measured  by  Its  Import-de- 
pendence rate,  the  U.S.  currently  enjoys  a 
smaller  degree  of  vulnerability  compared  to 
pre-embargo  1973.  not  a  higher  one. 

That  the  U.S.  was  invulnerable  In  1973  to 
Arab  oil  pressure  might  seem  contradicted  by 
the  most  dramatic  manifestation  of  a  real 
shortage — the  long  gasoline  lines  of  that 
dreadful  winter.  Yet,  far  from  being  an 
Inevitable  product  of  the  Arab  embargo,  the 
gas  lines  were  actually  caused  by  faulty 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  (FEO>  whereby,  first,  stocks  were 
actually  buUt  up  during  the  embargo  rather 
than  drawn  down  and.  second,  gasoline  was 
misallocated  by  Improvissd  FEO  regulations 
on  refineries. 

Two  potential  sources  of  supply  could  com- 
pensate for  a  shortfall  Incurred  by  an  em- 
bargo: stocks  and  standby  or  shut-in  capac- 
ity in  secure  areas.  Both  sources  have  con- 
siderably Improved  relative  to  the  1973  em- 
bargo period.  First.  U.S.  petroleum  stocks  m 
March  1974.  when  the  embargo  was  lifted, 
were  roughly  6'";  up  from  a  year  earlier,  and 
this  March  were  8',  higher  than  last  year's. 
This  Improvement  In  the  stockage  situation 
Is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  Imports  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1975  declined  to  5.8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  from  an  average  of  6  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1975  and  6.3  million  barrels  a  day  prior  to 
the  embargo.  Stocks  of  al  oils  In  AprU  1975 
equalled  760  days'  worth  of  Arab  Imports; 
In  September  1973  that  figure  stood  at  only 
553  days.  Thus  m  a  year  and  a  half  U.S. 
stockpile  preparedness  has  grown  by  approxi- 
mately 37%. 

Second,  unlike  the  tight  supply-demand 
situation  of  1973.  the  petroleum  market  to- 
day Is  marked  by  surplus  productive  capacity. 
Total  OPEC  shut-in  capacity  In  mid-Febru- 
ary stood  at  11.6  million  barrels  a  day.  com- 
pared with  only  1.6  million  barrels  a  day 
Just  prior  to  the  embargo  of  October  1973. 
Shut-m  capacity  in  non-Arab  OPEC  coun- 
tries is  estimated  at  more  than  3  million 
barrels  a  day,  the  equivalent  of  roughly 
three-fourths  of  the  average  amount  denied 
by  OAPEC  during  the  embargo.  (OAPEC  U 
the  Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries.  It  declared  the  1973  embargo, 
not  OPEC,  which  Includes  non-Arab  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  Arabs. ) 

Furthermore,  all  Arab  oU-exportlng  coun- 
tries today  are  producing  substantially  t>elow 
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their  pre-embargo  levels.  In  November  1973, 
the  most  severe  month  of  the  OAPEC  em- 
bargo, the  Arabs  produced  15.8  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  In  February  1975,  total  Arab  pro- 
duction did  not  even  reach  14  mllliou  bar- 
rels per  day.  That  Is  to  say,  current  Arab 
production  cutbacks  to  sustain  high  oil 
prices  have  been  more  extensive  than  their 
most  extreme  embargo  cutbacks. 

Production  restrictions  to  maintain  high 
oil  prices  have  already  strained  the  OPEC 
cartel;  embargo  cutbacks  would  have  to  come 
on  top  of  the  existing  ones,  thus  aggravating 
already  depressed  oil  production  levels. 

The  opportunities  and  Incentives  for  cheat- 
ing among  the  boycotting  nations  would 
certainly  be  greater  In  the  context  of  a  new 
embargo  than  they  were  In  1973.  For  In- 
stance, Iraq,  which  did  not  support  the  1973 
selective  embargo,  could  at  that  time  merely 
maintain  full  production.  Today,  with  shut- 
in  capacity  of  some  700,000  barrels  a  day.  It 
could  undermine  a  new  embargo  by  Joining 
the  non-Arab  oil  exporting  countries  in  in- 
creasing production  to  exploit  the  favorable 
circumstances. 

The  Arab  oil  weapon  falls  far  short  of 
being  the  all-powerful  Instrument  of  influ- 
ence it  is  often  portrayed  to  be.  It  has  three 
serious  deficiencies.  FHrst,  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied surgically  and  selectively;  second,  its 
economic  effects  are  too  slow  to  have  much 
political  impact,  and,  thirdly,  it  is  con- 
strained by  credible  Western  threats  of  force 
against  an  Arab  "strangulation"  policy. 

The  present  international  Energy  Agency 
(lEA),  which  is  a  real  improvement  over 
the  oil  companies'  equalization  of  supply 
policy  In  1973,  effectively  defuses  the  capa- 
bility of  OAPEC  to  target  its  enemies.  The 
Arabs,  therefore,  have  lost  their  past  ability 
to  "divide  and  rule"  the  oil  consuming  coun- 
tries. Deprived  of  the  capability  to  reward 
friends  and  penalize  foes,  the  Arabs,  would 
have  to  target  the  entire  lEA  energy  market 
as  one  entity,  thus  requiring  proportionately 
greater  cutbacks  if  meaningful  levels  of  dam- 
age are  to  be  threatened. 

Secondly,  the  Arabs'  problem  of  synchro- 
nizing the  Impact  of  an  embargo  with  the 
political  situation  it  Is  supposed  to  affect  has 
been  exacerbated  since  1973.  Larger  stocks  in 
all  consuming  nations,  available  non-Arab 
shut-in  capacity  (plus  the  normal  transport 
time),  suggest  that  months — depending  on 
stock  drawdowns — would  elapse  between  the 
moment  of  "launching"  the  oil  weapon  and 
its  "impacting."  Since  Middle  East  crises  or 
wars  have  been  considerably  briefer  than 
this,  it  follows  that  no  immediate  danger  of 
oil  shortages  need  restrict  U.S.  diplomatic 
maneuvering  space  in  case  of  another  Mid- 
dle Eastern  flare-up. 

Thirdly,  in  contrast  to  Western  unpre- 
paredness,  confusion  and  panic  during  the 
1973  embargo,  current  American  declaratory 
policy  places  an  upper  limit  on  the  extent 
to  which  OAPEC  could  go  in  tightening  up 
supplies  again.  Statements  such  as  that  by 
Defense  Secretary  SchlesLnger  on  May  19  that 
the  U.S.  would  be  "less  likely  to  be  tolerant 
of  a  new  Arab  embargo"  have  an  obvious 
deterrent  effect  which  was  missing  the  last 
time  around. 

The  U.S..  In  sum,  is  still  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  Arab  oil.  That  condition  need 
not  necessarily  change,  even  if  recent  trends 
are  reversed  and  the  U.S.  increases  its  gen- 
eral Import-dependence.  To  eliminate  its  oil 
v\Unerability  altogether,  the  U.S.  should  fur- 
ther minimize  its  dependence  on  Arab 
sources;  increase  its  stock  position  and  Im- 
prove Its  strategic  storage.  The  former  option 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Under  reasonable  import  projections,  a 
discriminatory  import  policy  in  favor  of 
secure  (non-OAPEC)  suppliers  would  main- 
tain present  levels  of  InvulnerablUty  and 
possibly  improve  over  them  between  now  and 
1980,  even  if  imports  were  to  grow  to  around 
8  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  the 


decade.  Regardless  of  whether  Project  Inde- 
pendence Is  implemented,  this  discriminatory 
import  policy  could  make  the  U.S.  virtually 
Independent  of  unreliable  Arab  oil  within  a 
year  or  two. 

The  present  oil  situation,  to  conclude,  need 
not  worry  us  too  much  but  certain  present 
administration  policies  should.  The  sad  as- 
pect of  all  this  is  that  instead  of  remaining 
calm  while  moving  Judiciously  to  reduce 
whatever  vulnerability  there  exists,  the  ad- 
ministration U  revealing  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree of  concern  over  a  possible  embargo, 
without  taking  any  concrete  action  to  dis- 
courage If  or  to  mitigate  its  potential  con- 
sequences. Such  an  attitude  Is  self-defeating 
by  natiire,  for  It  could  encourage,  rather  than 
deter,  the  very  embargo  the  administration 
rightly  wishes  to  prevent. 
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'  LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  Illness  in  the 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grassley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  24 
1975. 
Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today 
(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edgar)  to  revise  and  extend 
tneir  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material : ) 
Mr.  Moss,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Barrett,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Ms.  Abzug,  for  30  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RooNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  DoDD.  for  10  minutes,  today 


quest  of  Mr.  Grassley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  MosHER. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edgar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rangel  in  three  instances 
Mr.  McKay. 
Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 
Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 
Ms.  Abzug  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Phaser  in  11  instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  Spellman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Santini  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  in  two  instances 
Mr.  Mezvinsky. 
Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  three  instances 
Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  DiNCELL. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  RooNEY. 

Mr.  Byron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Hughes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  and  to  include  extran- 
eous material  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  8773,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill,  today. 

Mr.  McKay  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  immediately 
followmg  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Wampler  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  made  earlier  during  general 
debate. 

Mr.  WiRTH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  bill  H.R.  8773,  following 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Yates. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


^       SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S  J.  Res.  23.  A  Joint  resolution  to  restore 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
General  R.  E.  Lee.  "^u  t>  ■« 


; 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enroUed  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6950.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes! 
and 

H.J.  Res.  660.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July  24,  1975, 
at  10  o'cl(x:k  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1444.  A  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  Increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-30,  "To  amend  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  regarding  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Committee,"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Pubic  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-31,  "To  establish 
a  District  of  Columbia  Boxing  and  Wrestling 
Commission  to  govern  boxing,  wrestling  and 
martial  arts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  purusant  to  section  602 
(0)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1447.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  regulations  governing  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  pursuant 
to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1448.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  75-27,  concerning  the  furnishing  of  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  the  flnanclng  of 
the  sale  of  such  weapons  systems  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to  certain  under- 
developed countries,  pursuant  to  section  504 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

1449.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  annual  report  on  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act,  pursuant  to  section 
308(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1450.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  May  31,  1975,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  C:k>mmimlcatlons  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Received  Fbom  the  Comptroller  General 

1451.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  environmental  assess- 
ment efforts  for  proposed  projects  have  been 
Ineffective;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
CSovernment  Operations,  Banking,  crurrency 
and  Housing,  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  the  attempted  tm- 
authorlzed  procurement  of  computers  by 
Department  of  the  Army  (Rcpt.  No.  94-385). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  631.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5900.  A  bill  to  protect 
the  economic  rights  of  labor  In  the  building 
and  construction  Industry  by  providing  for 
equal  treatment  of  craft  and  industrial 
workers.  (Rept.  No.  94-386).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  632.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  1849.  An  act  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
(Rept.  No.  94-387).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severaUy  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barrett,   Mr.   Fauntrot.   Mrs.   Pen- 
wick,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Neal,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mrs.   StrLLivAN,  and  Mr. 
Wylie  )  : 
HJl.  8835.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  against 
inadequate    and    misleading    leasing    Infor- 
mation,   assure    meaningful     disclosure    of 
lease  terms  and  limit  ultimate  liability  In 
connection  with  leasing  of  personal   prop- 
erty primarily  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency,  and 
Housing. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Blanchard,    Mr.   Httbbaro,    Mr.    La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Rees,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana,   Mr.   Reuss,   Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton, 
Mr.  Schtjlze,  Mr.  Gradison,  and  Mr. 
Kelly) : 
H.R.  8836.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life  to  succeed  the  National  (Commission 
on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality;   to  en- 
courage Joint  labor.  Industry,  and  Govern- 
ment  efforts   to   Improve   national   produc- 
tivity,   work    life,    and    output    quality;    to 
establish   a  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
continued  productivity  growth  and  improved 
utilization  of  human,  capital,  technological, 
and  natural  resources  In  the  United  States; 
to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  activities  of 
Federal  agencies   including  Implementation 
of   Federal    laws,    regulations,    and    policies 
which   Impede   the  productive   performance 
and  efiSclency  of  the  American  economy,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
HJl.  8837.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9441  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  budgeting  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  authorization  of  appropriations,  and  the 
use  of  those  appropriated  funds  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  for  certain  specified 
purposes  to  assist  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  In  pro- 
viding services  in  connection  with  the  non- 
combatant  mission  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mrs.  Burkb 
of  California,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton, 
Mr.   Carney,   Mr.   Carr,   Mrs.    Chis- 

holm,     Mr.     CONYERS,     MT.     CORNELL, 

Mr.  DoMmiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Del- 
LtTMs,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr. 
Pattntroy,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Miss  Jor- 
dan, Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 


H.R.  8838.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civil- 
ian and  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens. In  the  political  processes  of  the  Nation, 
to  protect  such  employees  from  Improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By     Mr.     CLAY      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchelll  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Murphy    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Oberstar,   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.   Reuss, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  WnrrEHURST. 
Mr.    Young    of    Georgia,    and    Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  8839.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civil- 
ian and  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citizens. 
In  the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  Improper  polit- 
ical   solicitations,   and   for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DICKJS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg, Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mr.     Broomfield,     Mr.     Brown     of 
Michigan,    Mr.   Carr,    Mr.    Conyers, 
Mr.  DiNOELL,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.     Mr.     Hutchinson,     Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr. 
RuppE,    Jdr.    Traxler,    Mr.    Vander 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  : 
H.R.  8840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  designate  the  home 
of  a  State  legislator  for  income  tax  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Wampler)  : 

H.R.    8841.   A    bill    to   extend   the   Federal 

Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

as  amended,  for  1  year;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

ByMr.  FRENZEL: 
HJl.  8842.  A  blU  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  <3ode,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  preparing  lists  of 
persons  eligible  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Maguire)  : 
HJl.  8843.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  special  housing  allowance  to  each 
recipient  of  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  whose  housing  expenses  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  hU  or  her  In- 
come, 80  as  to  reduce  such  expenses  to  that 
amount;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  8844.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  military 
departments  from  using  dogs  in  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8845.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
In  Interstate  commerce  of  dogs  and  other 
animals  intended  to  be  used  to  fight  dogs 
or  other  animals  for  purposes  of  sport,  wag- 
ering, or  entertainment;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ROONEY    for    himself     Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cough- 
lin,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    LaFalce,    Mr.    Murtha, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Ottingeh,  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mrs.    Sullivan,    Mr.    Traxler,    Mr. 
Vander  Veen,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roe  Mr.  Har- 
rington, and  Mr.  Patten)': 
H.R.  8846.  A  bill  to  improve  the  reliability, 
safety,  and  energy  efficiency  of  raUroad  trans- 
portation, and  to  reduce  unemployment  by 
providing  funds  for  work  In  repairing,  re- 
storing, rehabUltatlng,  and  Improving  essen- 
tial raUroad  roadbeds  and  facilities;   to  tb» 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  BADCtrs,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bubgener, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  John 
L.  BtTHTON,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dan- 
lELsoN,    Mr.    Davis,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 
Derwinski,    Mr.    Downet    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Fish,   Mr.   Ford   of   Tsnnessee,   Mr. 
Ford    of    Michigan,    Mr.    Frey,    Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Hanlet,    Mr.    Hannaforo,    and    Mr. 
Harris)  : 
H.R.  8847.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  an 
adverse  decision  is  made  on  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  the  claimant  shsdl  have  the 
right   to  reconsideration,   including  an   in- 
formal conference  and  a  statement  of  the 
case,  prior  to  hearing;  to  impose  time  limits 
and  make  other  Improvements  In  the  proce- 
dures for  determining  such  claims;   and  to 
regularize  the  appointment  of  administrative 
law  judges  hearing  such  claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.    Johnson     of    California,    Mr. 
Khttchum,   Mr.   Krebs,  Mr.   Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Nuc,  Mr.  OrriNCER, 
Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Slack,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton, 
Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  ViGORrro)  : 
HJi.  8848.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  an 
adverse  decision  is  made  on  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  the  claimant  shall  have  the 
right   to   reconsideration,    including   an   in- 
formal conference  and  a  statement  of  the 
case,  prior  to  hearing;  to  Impose  time  limits 
and  make  other  improvements  in  the  pro- 
cedures for  determining  such  claims;  and  to 
reguliirlze  the  appointment  of  administrative 
law  Judges  hearing  such  claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif omU  (by 
request) : 
H.R.  8849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
petitive movement  at  fair  and  equitable  rates 
and  charges  of  household  goods  shipments 
moving  In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By    Mr.     COHEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Emery,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Harrington, 

Mr.    D'AMotTRs,    Mr.    Macdonald    of 

Massachusetts,   Mr.   Cleveland,   Mr. 

BoNKEB,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr. 

LaPalce.    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Por- 

sythe,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 

Mr.   Jones   of   North   Carolina,   Mr. 

Jenrette,  and  Mr.  McCloskey)  : 

HJl.  8850.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501(c) 

(5)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.   8851.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 

certain  limitations  respecting  the  authority 

of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals 

under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 

the   Committee  on  Interstate   and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

HJR.  8852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  avoid  duplication  of 
tax  Imposed  imder  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  and  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  in  the  case  of  employers  of 
the  same  employee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  LEVITA8: 
HB.  8853.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  poverty  level  the  Eunoxint 


of  outside  earnings  which  is  permitted  any 
Individual  each  year  without  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Meyner)  : 
H.R.  8854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  may  render  onsite 
consultation  and  advice  to  certain  small  busi- 
ness employers  to  assist  such  employers  In 
providing  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions for  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    MAGUIRE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Benitez,    Mrs.    Boggs,    Mr.    Carter, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr.    Harrington, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Litton,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs. 
Meyner,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.   8855.   A   bill    to    amend    the    Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  student 
Internship  program  to  offer  students  practi- 
cal Involvement  with  elected  officials  on  local 
and   State   levels  of  government   and   with 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8856.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  re- 
tired pay  for  non -Regular  service),  to  au- 
thorize payment  to  persons  otherwise  eligible, 
at  age  55,  and  in  reduced  amounts  to  such 
persons  who  are  at  least  50  but  less  than  55 
years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  8857.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Incentive 
plan  for  participation  In  the  Ready  Reserve; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN    (for  herself  and 
Ms.  Holtzman)  : 
H.R.  8858.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  to  secure  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  the  right  to  dis- 
close Information  which  Is  required  by  law 
to  be  disclosed  by  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  8859.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  of  an  adult  beneficiary 
shall  not  terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to 
benefits  or  reduce  the  amount  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  8860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  designate  the  home 
of   a   State   legislator   for   Income   tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,    Mr.    Ambro,    Mr.    Beard    of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Carney,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jacobs 
Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  Pickle,  emd  Mr.  Regula)  : 
H.J.  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14, 
1975,    as    "National    Saint    Elizabeth    Seton 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Har- 
rington,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  J.   William 
Stanton,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Wydler,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.J.  Res.  586.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 


lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14, 
1975,  as  "National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Zeferetti,       Mr.       Dellums,       Ms. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Macdonald 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Foley,    Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Fraseh,    Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Reuss^ 
Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr. 
RoDiNo)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  356.  Concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving  the   proposed   sales   to  Jordan  of 
the  Hawk   missile   and   Vulcan   antiaircraft 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

SPELLMAN)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  357.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  complexity  of  Federal  Income  tax 
forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  358.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming provisions  of  law  requiring  agree- 
ments placing  restrictions  on  use  of  U.S. 
furnished  defense  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    FRENZEL    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Prey,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,    Mr.    Bell,    Mr.    Brown    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr. 
Gude.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia] 
Mr.   Hyde,   Mr.   Ketchum,   and  Mr. 
Kindness)  : 
H.    Res.    627.    Resolution    to    amend    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
vide that  House  conferees  may  conduct  busi- 
ness only  at  conference  meetings  open  to  the 
public;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    FRENZEL    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Prey.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.   Martin,   Mr.   Mitchell  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Mosher,    Mr.    Myers   of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Pressler,     Mr. 
Regxw,a,    Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr.    Ruppe, 
Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.  Res.  628.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  House  conferees  may  conduct  business 
only  at  conference  meetings  open  to  the  pub- 
lic; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
OoLDWATER,    Mr.    Hechler   of   West 
Virginia,    Mr.    Ottinger,    and    Mr. 
Wright)  : 
H.  Res.  629.  Resolution  directing  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
using   solar  energy   in   certain   House  office 
buildings,   and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.   STEIGfiR  of  Wisconsin    (for 
himself,   Mr.  Eckhardt,   Mr.   Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  F'renzel,  Ms. 
Keys,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Rolling,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.  Res.  630.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  Congressional  Record  shall  contain 
a  verbatim  account  of  remarks  actually  de- 
livered on  the  fioor,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

235.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  re- 
questing Congress  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  national  debt;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


236.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  fund- 
ing the  education  and  training  of  law  en- 
forcement officials;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

237.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  cen- 
sus; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

238.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  House 
Resolution  335;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURGENER: 
H.R.  8861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejandro 
Ruvalcaba  Tejeda  Niel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  KEYS: 
H.R.  8862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ulls  S. 
Anderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  California: 
H.R.  8863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Randy  E. 
Crlsmundo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  8864.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis  A. 
Franco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  8865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
C.  Trinidad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 
House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  9, 
1975.  page  21908. 

H.R.  7401.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  spec- 
ified sum  to  a  certain  Individual  In  full 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  personal  Injuries, 
medical  and  hospital  expenses,  and  other 
damages  and  losses  suffered  as  the  result 
of  an  automobile  accident. 

H.R.  7402.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  spec- 
ified sum  to  a  certain  individual  In  full 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  loss  of 
household  goods  by  fire. 

HJl.  7403.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  cancel  any  out- 
standing orders  and  warrants  of  deportation, 
warrants  of  arrest,  and  bond  which  may  have 
been  issued  against  certain  Individuals.  Spec- 
ffies  that  such  individuals  not  be  subject 
again  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  the  canceled  deportation 
orders  were  based. 

H.R.  7404.  May  21,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  eligible  for  nat- 
uralization under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  7405.  May  22,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Extends  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  authoriza- 
tion for  drawing  checks  in  favor  of  financial 
organizations  and  for  credit  to  employees' 
checking  accounts,  deposits  of  savings,  or 
purchases  of  credit  union  shares. 

H.R.  7406.  May  22,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  (1) 
transferring  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  (2)  revising 
eligibility  requirements  to  exclude  certain 
households  containing  a  member  who  is  en- 
gaged in  a  labor  strike  and  individuals  who 
receive  one-half  of  their  Income  from  an 
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individual  who  is  not  eligible  for  food  cou- 
pons. 

HJl.  7407.  May  22,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore In  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Repeals  cer- 
tain statutory  provisions  relating  to  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  certain  fa- 
cilities for  public  use  within  the  National 
Seashore   area. 

H.R.  7408.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  persons  to  knowlingly 
employ  or  refer  for  employed  aUens  who 
have  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United    States    for    permanent    residence. 

Directs  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  shall  increase  its  staff. 

H.R.  7409.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  persons  to  knowingly  em- 
ploy or  refer  for  employment  aliens  who  have 
not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence. 

Directs  that  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization  Service  shall  increase  its  staff. 

H.R.  7410.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  esUte  tax  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited  de- 
duction from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value  of 
the  decedent's  interest  in  a  family  farming 
operation  which  passes  to  an  individual  re- 
lated to  him  or  his  spouse. 

H.R.  7411.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  allow  the  legislature  of  each 
State  to  transfer  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  planning  agency  required  by  the  Act 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  chief  executive 
of  the  State  to  the  attorney  general  or  any 
constitutional  officer  of  the  State  selected 
by  the  legislature. 

H.R.  7412.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  for  3  years  the  duty  on 
oil  skimming  devices. 

H.R.  7413.  May  22,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  utility 
services  stamp  program  to  assist  low-Income 
and  fixed  income  households  in  meeting 
monthly  utUlty  costs.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Issue 
coupons  and  administer  the  program. 

H.R.  7414.  May  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  periodically  compile  current  data 
on  total  population  for  each  State,  county, 
and  unit  of  local  government  in  periods  be- 
tween the  taking  of  the  decennial  census. 
Requires  the  use  of  such  data  in  the  admin- 
istration of  any  Federal  law  In  which  popu- 
lation is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of 
benefit  received  by  State,  county  and  units  of 
local  government. 

H.R.  7415.  May  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Computes  Federal  civil  service 
annuities  by  applying  current  basic  pay 
scales. 

H.R.  7416.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  eligiblUty  requirements  for  dis- 
ability benefits  and  the  disability  freeze 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  by  extending 
eligibility  to  individuals  with  40  quarters  of 
coverage  regardless  of  when  they  were  earned. 
H.R.  7417.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Trade  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
reimbursement  of  States  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  paid  to  workers  eligible 
for  trade  adjustment  assistance  under  the 
Act. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  repeal  provisions  reducing  tax  credits  for 
employers  in  States  which  do  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  participation  in  the  worker 
adjustment  assistance  benefits  program. 

H.R.  7418.  May  22,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Watsr 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  accept  State  certification  as  dis- 


charging his  responsibilities  under  certain 
provisions  for  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  adequate  waste  treatment 
facilities. 

H.R.  7419.  May  22,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  define  the 
term  "navigable  waters"  as  it  applies  to 
the  Issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or  flU 
material  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7420.  May  22,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  define  the 
term  "navigable  waters"  as  it  applies  to  the 
issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or  fill  mate- 
rial by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7421.  May  82.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Creates  a  national  system  of  health  insur- 
ance. Establishes  a  Health  Security  Board  n 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  administer  such  health  insurance 
program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  all  health  benefit  plans 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
Amends  various  other  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices Act. 

H.R.  7422.  May  22,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  guarantee  emergency 
loans  to  units  of  government.  Creates  a  Loan 
Guarantee  Policy  Board  to  set  forth  policy 
with  respect  to  such  loans.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  submit  recommendations  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  need  for  estab- 
lishment of  an  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Corporation  to  continue  a  comparable  assist- 
ance program. 

H.R.  7423.  May  22.  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  desig- 
nate the  home  of  a  State  legislator  for  Income 
tax  purposes. 

H.R.  7424.  May  22,  1975.  Armed  Services 
Repeals  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act' 
Transfers  the  functions  of  the  Reconcilia- 
tion SerWce  program  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  tfc  the  Department  of  Justice 

H.R.  7«25.  May  22.  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Provides  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  by  a  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives 

H.R.  7426.  May  22,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Specifies  the  applicabihtv  of  certain 
additional  workman's  compensation  benefits 
for  Federal  Government  employees  who  suf- 
fered Injury  or  death  prior  to  September  7, 

1974. 

n.^;^«=  '^'^-  ^^^  22-  ^^'^5.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Postal  Service  to 
consult  with  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment regarding  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain Postal  Service  facilities.  Establishes 
hearing  procedures  with  respect  to  proposals 
for  such  construction. 

H.R^  7428.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortiza- 
tion of  qualified  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  Installed  in  non-residential 
buildings  and  to  allow  an  Investment  credit 
for  such  equipment. 

H.R.  7429.  May  22,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  payments  to  States  for  programs  pro- 
viding certain  social  services  regardless  of 
the  recipients  income  or  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  another  program,  if  such  social 
services  are  provided  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  certain  State  programs. 

H.R.  7430.  May  22,  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differen- 
tial In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of 
Inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
imbursement to  a  provider  of  services  under 
the  Medicare  program. 

H.R.  7431.  May  22.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
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fare  to  allow  a  nxirelng  salary  coet  differen- 
tial In  determining  tbe  reasonable  coet  of 
Inpatient  nxirslng  care  for  the  purpoae  of  re- 
imbursement to  a  provider  of  services  under 
the  Medicare  program. 

H.R.  7432.  May  22,  1975.  Public  Worlcs  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  conduct  dredging  and  related  ac- 
tivities on  the  Missouri  River  Oxbow  Lakes, 
with  particular  attention  to  Lake  Manawa  In 
Iowa. 

H.R.  7433.  May  22,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Requires  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  to  plan  and  develop  a 
coordinated  autism  research  program.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants,  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
residential  or  nonresidential  centers  with 
education  programs  for  autistic  children. 

HJl.  7434.  May  22,  1975.  Veterans"  Affairs. 
Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans'  pension 
and  compensation  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  pension  or  compensation  reduced 
because  of  increases  in  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

HJt.  7435.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  Income  during  the  taxable  year 
a  limited  amount  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  or  other  retirement  benefit. 

HJl.  7436.  May  22,  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Directs  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  enter  into  a  cooper- 
ative arrangement  with  Utah  to  assist  In 
the  disposal  of  certain  uranium  mill  tailings. 

H.R.  7437.  May  22,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  for  local 
public  works  projects. 

H.R.  7438.  May  22.  1975.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
payments  to  each  State  for  a  five-year  period 
for  nutritional  programs  established  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  States.  Repeals  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  effective  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  payments  to  the  States  under 
this  Act. 

H.R.  7439.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  ( 1 )  revising  the 
method  of  determining  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility's eligibility  for  reimbursement  and  the 
method  of  computing  payments  and  over 
payments  to  skilled  nursing  and  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram; (2)  requiring  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties to  disclose  the  Identity  of  persons  with 
whom  it  does  business;  (3)  further  regulating 
business  dealings  between  a  skilled  nursing 
facility  and  its  owners;  and  (4)  conditioning 
pa3rment  for  certain  services  provided  to  a 
patient  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  upon  such  patient's  meeting  cer- 
tain clrteria  of  need  for  such  services. 

H.R.  7440.  May  22,  1970.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize real  property  to  be  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes  at  its  value  as  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  land  rather  than  at  Its  fair 
market  value. 

Amends  the  estate  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited 
deduction  from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value 
of  the  decedent's  interest  in  a  family  farm- 
ing operation  which  passes  to  an  individual 
related  to  him  or  his  spouse. 

H.R.  7441.  May  22,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  redefine  Corpe  of 
Engineers  authority  to  require  permits  for 
the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  materials  into 
tbe  channels  of  navigable  waters. 

HJl.  7442.  May  22,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  to  require  the  use  of  official  inspection 
personnel  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  to  recover  the  costs  of  official  in- 
spiectlon  under  the  Act. 

Repeals  the  requirement,  under  such  Act, 
that  official  Inspectors  maintain  samples  of 
Inspected  grain. 

Removes  the  exception  to  the  restriction 
on  conflicts  of  interest  and  Increases  the 
penalties  under  such  Act. 

HJl.  7443.  May  22,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Directs  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  a  research  and  development 
project  to  design  and  Implement  on  a  test 
basis  a  prototype  imminent  disaster  warn- 
ing system  utilizing  existing,  commercial  FM 
radio  station  sub-channels. 

H.R.  7444.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary  Amends 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  Include  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  such  Act. 

Prohibits  special  dependency  require- 
ments, with  respect  to  eligibility  for  rights, 
privileges,  or  benefits  under  military  or  vet- 
erans' laws  on  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
apply  criteria  for  granting  such  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  benefits  to  the  spouse  or  depend- 
ent of  a  female  that  differ  from  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  determining  eligibility 
for  the  spouse  or  dependents  of  a  male. 

H.R.  7445.  May  22.  1975.  Education  and  La- 
bor. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  certain  gateway  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  programs  in  education.  Job  train- 
ing, counseling  and  orientation  for  the  ben- 
efit of  immigrants. 

Authorizes  travel  grants  to  new  immi- 
grants and  their  families  to  enable  them  to 
accept  employment  in  a  distant  State. 

H.R.  7446.  May  22,  1975.  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing.  Requires  financial  institutions 
to  malnUln  and  make  available  to  the  pub- 
lic certain  Information  on  real  estate  loans 
and  savings  accounts. 

Directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

H.R.  7447.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  eliminating  the 
requirement  that  a  hospital  or  extended  care 
facility  have  a  utilization  review  plan  in 
effect  in  order  to  participate  in  the  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  and 
Crippled  Children's  Service  programs. 

H.R.  7448.  May  22.  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  emergency  support  grants 
for  economic  recovery  to  the  States  and  to 
local  governments. 

H.R.  7449.  May  22.  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  emergency  support  grants 
for  economic  recovery  to  the  States  and  to 
local  governments. 

H.R.  7450.  May  22.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  to  prohibit  any  regis- 
tered Investment  company  from  redeeming 
any  securities  which  it  Issued  other  than 
for  cash  except  under  certain  circumstances. 

H.R.  7451.  May  22,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  franked  mailings  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  certain  officers 
of  the  United  States,  other  than  mailings 
related  to  the  closing  of  their  official  busi- 
ness, after  such  Members  or  officers  have  left 
office. 

Stiplates  that  mailings  related  to  the  clos- 
ing of  official  business  may  be  sent  as 
franked  mail  only  during  the  90-day  period 
immediately  following  the  date  on  which  the 
office  it  left. 

H.R.  7452.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Im- 
poses penalties  for  the  robbery  or  attempted 
robbery  of  any  controlled  substance  from 
any  pharmacy. 

H.R.  7453.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Creates  a  national  system  of  health  Insur- 
ance. Establishes  a  Health  Security  Board  In 


the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  such  health  insurance 
program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act  and  all  health  benefit 
plans  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Amends  various  other  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act. 

HM.  7454.  May  22,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assign  surplus  Federal 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
disposal  of  such  property  to  States  and  local 
areas  threatened  by  unemployment  as  a 
result  of  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities. 
Requires  that  such  property  be  used  by  the 
transferees  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  7455.  May  22,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Regulates  the  relation- 
ship between  sales  representatives  and  busi- 
ness organizations  with  respect  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  each  party,  the  require- 
ment of  written  contracts,  and  the  payment 
of  commissions. 

H.R.  7456.  May  22.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  an  Emergency 
Coal  Administration  In  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  of  the  President  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  conversion  of 
coal  as  a  source  of  energy. 

H.R.  7457.  May  22.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Eliminates  certain  reports  currently  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  Congress. 

H.R.  7458.  May  22,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Removes  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
cadets  or  midshipmen  who  may  be  appointed 
from  the  2-year  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  course. 

H.R.  7459.  May  22,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Eliminates  the  requirement  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  have  a  physical  examination 
at  least  once  every  4  years. 

H.R.  7460.  May  22.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  authorize  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Transportation 
to  order  any  unit  of  the  Selected  Reserve  to 
active  duty  under  certain  circumstances. 

HJl.  7461.  May  22,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Revises  the  procedure  whereby  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Ready  Reserve  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve. 

H.R.  7462.  May  21.  1975.  Judiciary.  Incor- 
porates the  United  Service  Organizations, 
Incorporated. 

H.R.  7463.  May  21.  1975.  Judiciary.  Incor- 
porates the  United  Service  Organizations.  In- 
corporated. 

H.R.  7464.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Incor- 
porates the  United  Service  Organizations, 
Incorporated. 

H.R.  7465.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions within  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  make 
grants  to  qualified  applicants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  and/or  employing  offenders 

H.R.  7466.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary;  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lobbyists  to 
(1)  register  with  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission; (2)  make  and  retain  certain  rec- 
ords; and  (3)  file  reports  with  the  Commis- 
sion regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  7467.  May  22,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  define  the 
term  "navigable  waters"  as  it  applies  to  the 
Issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or  fill  mate- 
rial by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7468.  May  22.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Increases  the  rates  of  wartime  disability  com- 
pensation and  survivors  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  payable  by  the  Ad- 
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xninlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  or  to  the 
widows  of  veterans. 

H.R.  7469.  May  22,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Increases  the  rates  of  wartime  disability 
compensation  axid  survivors  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  payable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  or  to  the  wid- 
ows of  veterans. 

H.R.  7470.  May  22,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Extends  the  entitlement  of  veterans  to  edu- 
cational assistance  from  thirty-six  months  to 
forty-five  months. 

H.R.  7471.  May  22,  1975.  Veterans*  Affairs. 
Establishes  a  per  annum  full-pay  scale  for 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  the  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director,  and  the  Associate  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Revises  the  pay  scale  for  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  nurses  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  establishes  a 
program  allowing  six  months  leave  with  pay 
for  study  in  his  or  her  specialty. 

H.R.  7472.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend 
medicare  hospital  coverage  to  Include  drugs. 
Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  listing  of 
qualified  drugs. 

HR.  7473.  May  22.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  outside  income  which 
an  individual  may  earn  without  a  reduction 
in  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefits. 

HR.  7474.  May  22,  1975.  Bsnklng,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Federal  Cred- 
it Union  Act  with  regard  to  assets,  loans, 
membership,  management,  including  officers 
and  directors,  and  required  reserves.  Reor- 
ganizes the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration and  establishes  two  Presidentially- 
appointed.  Senate-confirmed  Boards,  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Board, 
to  manage  the  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Advisory 
Board.  Creates  the  National  Credit  Union 
Central  Liquidity  Facility  to  maintain  the 
liquidity  of  credit  unions,  and  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  funds  between 
and  among  credit  unions  and  other  financial 
institutions. 

H.R.  7475.  May  22.  1975.  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing.  Amends  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  with  regard  to  assets,  loans,  mem- 
bership, management,  including  officers  and 
directors,  and  required  reserves.  Reorganizes 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
and  establishes  two  Presidentially-appointed, 
Senate-confirmed  Boards,  the  National  Cred- 
it Union  Administration  Board,  to  manage 
the  Administration,  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Advisory  Board.  Cre- 
ates the  National  Credit  Union  Central  Li- 
quidity PaclUty  to  maintain  the  liquidity  of 
credit  unions,  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  funds  between  and  among  credit 
unions  and  other  financial  Institutions. 

HR.  7476.  May  22.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Prescribes 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  and  selected  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Authorizes 
military  training  student  loads. 

HJl.  7477.  May  22.  1976.  Agriculture;  Inter- 
national Relations.  Establishes  an  Office  of 
Pood  Administration  and  directs  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Administration  to  ascertain 
annually  the  food  requirements  for  domestic 
and  foreign  assistance  programs,  the  availa- 
bility of  food  to  carry  out  such  programs,  the 
availability  of  funding  for  such  programs, 
and  to  study  other  world  hunger  and  nutri- 
tion-related problems. 

HJl.  7478.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 


a  limited  credit  against  the  Income  tax  for 
the  expenses  of  education  above  the  twelfth 
grade  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  providing  an 
education  for  the  taxpayer,  the  taxpayer's 
spouse,  or  the  taxpayer's  dependent. 

H.R.  7479.  May  22,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Eliminates  the  annual  active  duty  training 
requirement  for  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve who  were  Inducted  prior  to  July  1973. 

H.R.  7480.  May  22,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conunerce.  Extends  appropriations,  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  for  emer- 
gency medical  service  systems,  and  continues 
the  prohibition  against  making  grants  to  en- 
tities that  did  not  receive  a  grant  or  con- 
tract for  establishment,  operation,  or  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  in  the  preceding  year. 

H.R.  7481.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes the  Federal  Corporate  Chartering  Com- 
mission and  requires  each  principal  indus- 
trial corporation  engaged  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  file  an  application  with 
the  Conunlssion  for  a  Federal  Corporate 
Charter. 

Directs  the  Commission  to  propose  a  plan 
of  reorganization  for  the  motor  vehicle  In- 
dustry, the  petroleum  industry,  and  the  steel 
Industry. 

Vests  the  Commission  with  certain  en- 
forcement powers. 

H.R.  7482.  May  22,  1975.  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing.  Prescribes  procedures  and 
standards  governing  the  disclosure  of  cus- 
tomer financial  records  by  financial  Institu- 
tions to  governmental  agencies. 

H.R.  7483.  May  22.  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Prescribes  procedures  and 
standards  governing  the  disclosure  of  cus- 
tomer financial  records  by  flnancisil  institu- 
tions to  governmental  Etgencies. 

HJl.  7484.  May  22,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  duty-free  entry  of  binder 
twine  and  baler  twine  of  manmade  fibers. 

H.R.  7485.  May  22.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  program  to  reimburse  pro- 
viders of  utility  services  to  certified  house- 
holds and  landlords  for  a  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  such  utility  services. 

H.R.  7486.  May  22,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prescribes  regulations  for  the  Armed  Forces 
concerning  (1)  total  strength  in  members 
on  active  duty;  (2)  computation  of  service 
credit  for  the  purpose  of  determining  grade 
and  position,  in  the  case  of  certain  officers; 
and  (2)  aiJpolntgapnt,  including  temporary 
appointmentS,-pfomotion,  separation  and  re- 
tirement of  officers. 

H.R.  7487.  May  22,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  funds  available 
to  States,  political  subdivisions,  railroads,  or 
transportation  authorities  for  programs  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  repair,  rehabili- 
tate, or  improve  certain  rail  roadbeds  and 
facilities. 

H.R.  7488.  May  22,  1975.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (1)  to  provide  a  continuing  survey 
of  existing  methods  of  direct  marketing  from 
farmers  to  consumers  In  each  State;  (2)  to 
utilize  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  disseminate  direct 
marketing  information  to  the  States;  (2)  to 
establish  cooperative  enterprises  and  organi- 
zations of  farmers  to  facilitate  the  interface 
of  organized  farmers  and  consumers;  and 
(4)  to  establish  and  maintain,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
projects  involving  the  formation  of  new 
methods  of  direct  marketing. 

HJl.  7489.  May  22,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Permits  certain  signs  and 
notices  along  Federal  highways  right-of-way 
relating  to  Information  about  travel -oriented 
services  and  facilities. 

H.R.  7490.  May  22,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Foundation  on 


the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  and  revise  appropriations  for  project 
funding  under  the  Act. 

HJl.  7491.  May  22,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Requires  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  funds  for  community  develop- 
ment programs  be  allocated  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  (other  than  metro- 
politan areas,  under  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  7492.  May  22.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Requires  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  funds  for  community  develop- 
ment programs  be  allocated  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  (other  than  metro- 
politan cities  and  urban  counties)  and  States 
for  use  In  metropolitan  areas,  under  tbe 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974. 

H.R.  7493.  May  22.  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  National! tv  Act. 

H.R.  7494.  May  22.  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  admission  of  a  certain  individual  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

HR.  7495.  May  22,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  the  petition  of 
a  certain  Individual,  notwithstanding  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

HJl.  7496.  June  2,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Stipulates  that  time  spent  by  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  a  missing  status  shall 
be  disregarded  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining such  members  eligibility  for  being 
detailed  as  a  student  to  a  law  school. 

HJl.  7497.  June  2.  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Authorizes  and  establishes  procedures 
for  public  financing  of  primary  and  general 
election  campaign  of  candidates  for  election 
to  Congress. 

H.R.  7498.  June  2,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of  1966 
to  revise  provisions  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  lands  within  tbe  system. 

H.R.  7499.  June  2,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Revise.^  i.ie  boundaries  of  the 
Tlnicum  National  Environmental  Center  in 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  7500.  June  2.  1975.  Internationa!  Rela- 
tions. Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  operating  costs.  Em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  State  of  utilize  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  United  States  Representative 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Ap- 
propriates contributions  to  certain  interna- 
tional organizations. 

.\mends  regulations  for  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers, under  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

Increases  appropriations  under  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Act  to  meet  unexpected 
refugee  and  migration  needs. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act 
for  a  new  passport  system. 

HJl.  7501.  June  2.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  exemption  from  industrial  bond 
treatment  for  certain  small  issues. 

H.R.  7502.  June  2.  1975.  Judiciary.  Requires 
that  whenever  mortuaries  or  morticians  offer 
pre-need  burial  plans  and  deposit  proceeds 
from  such  plans  In  federally  Insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  the  proceeds  must  be  placed 
in  special  trust  accounts.  Stipulates  proce- 
dures to  be  used  to  assure  that  funds  vrtth- 
drawn  from  such  special  trust  account  are 
utilized  to  carry  out  the  plans. 

H.R.  7503.  June  2.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  prohibit  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates  in  interstate  commerce  to  or  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii  under  certain  circvun- 
stances. 

H.R.  7504.  June  2.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt from  levy  for  the  collection  of  tax  any 
building  or  other  structure  which  Is  used  by 
a   taxpayer  as  bis  principal  residenoo  uid 
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which  13  used  by  the  taxpayer  In  a  trade  or 
bvislness.  If  such  building  or  structure  Is  the 
only  location  at  which  the  taxpayer  engages 
In  such  trade  or  business. 

Increases  the  exemption  from  levy  for  the 
collection  of  tax  applicable  to  the  books  and 
tools  necessary  for  the  trade,  business,  or  pro- 
fession of  the  taxpayer. 

BH.  7505.  June  2,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  budg- 
et funds  specifically  for  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
Specifies  purposes  for  which  expenditures 
from  the  Clvu  Air  rairol  oudget  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

HJl.  7506.  June  2,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  nongasoline-powered 
vehicles  within  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

H.R.  7507.  June  2.  1975.  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing.  Extends  for  two  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase 
United  States  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

H.R.  7508.  June  2,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differen- 
tial in  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  In- 
patient nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursements to  a  provider  of  services  under  the 
Medicare  program. 

H.R.  7509.  June  2,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Establishes  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Transportation  Statistics  to  collect, 
publish,  and  disseminate  statistics  and  other 
data  related  to  transportation  within  the 
United  States  and  other  nations. 

H.R.  7510.  June  2.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
Federal  oflBcers  and  employees  to  elect  cov- 
erage under  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance. 

H.R.  7511.  June  2.  1975.  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  transfer  all  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands  in  Alaska  to  the  city 
of  Haines,  Alaska.  Requires  that  such  land 
be  sold  at  not  less  than  market  value  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  be  used  for 
specified  public  piirposes. 

HJl.  7512.  June  2,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  Interest  paid  or  accrued  on 
Indebtedness  Incurred  or  continued  to  pur- 
chase or  carry  obligations  the  Interest  on 
which  Is  tax  exempt  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  holds  such  obligations  primarily  for  sale 
to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
trade  or  business.  Limits  the  deduction  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  Interest  paid  to 
carry  or  purchase  such  obligations  exceeds 
the  amount  of  Interest  received  or  accrued 
during  the  taxable  year  on  such  obligations 

H.R.  7513.  June  2.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  the  use 
of  ad  valcrem  taxes  as  a  user  charge  system. 

H.R.  7514  June  2,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  permit  adjudication  of  the 
claims  of  additional  persons  for  certain 
World  War  II  losses. 

H.R.  7515.  June  2.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Heeath.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide a  medical  malpractice  reinsurance  pro- 
gram to  Insurance  companies  and  other  In- 
surers. Requires  a  State  to  have  an  effective 
program  for  arbitration  of  medical  mal- 
practice claims  before  Federal  reinsurance 
wUl  be  available.  Requires  civil  actions  for 
damages  on  account  of  alleged  malpractice 
to  first  be  submitted  to  State  arbitration. 

H.R.  7516.  June  2,  1975.  Agricuture.  Ex- 
tends the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  direct  or  Insured  loans, 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  to  farmers  for  the  acquisi- 
tion   and    Improvement   of   owner-operated 


farms  up  to  the  net  worth  of  the  farm  as 
Improved. 

Grants  special  consideration  to  yovmg 
farmers  with   respect  to  such  loans. 

Revises  the  repayment  requirement  for 
such  loans. 

H.R.  7517.  June  2,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Creates  a  Federal  Municipal 
Bond  Guarantee  Administration  to  guarantee 
bonds  issued  by  municipalities.  Establishes 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Mu- 
nicipal Bond  Guarantee  Fund  to  be  used  by 
the  Administration  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  7518.  June  2,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  re- 
quire (1)  broader  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  food  stamp  program; 
and  (2)  State  agencies  to  expedite  the  certi- 
fication process.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  pay  to  each  State  agency  50 
percent  of  Its  administrative  costs. 

H.R.  7519.  Jime  2,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  accept  State  certification  as  dis- 
charging his  responsibilities  under  certain 
provisions  for  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  adequate  waste  treatment 
faculties. 

H.R.  7520.  June  2,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  market  allocation  agree- 
ments made  as  part  of  a  licensing  contract 
for  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  sale  of 
trademarked  foods. 

H.R.  7521.  June  2,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  treat 
services  performed  by  a  spouse  as  considera- 
tion in  money  or  money's  worth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  valuation  of  a  gross  estate  where  the 
gross  estate  is  subject  to  certain  Joint  inter- 
ests. 

H.R.  7522.  June  2,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  in- 
dividual for  repair  of  certain  property  pur- 
suant to  written  authorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

H.R.  7523.  June  2,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7524.  Jime  3,  1975.  Rules.  Amends  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require 
that  every  public  bill  or  resolution  intro- 
duced in  either  House  of  Congress  contain 
an  estimate  of  the  average  cost  for  each  tax- 
paying  family  if  the  bill  or  resolution  were 
enacted  Into  law.  Requires  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  keep  tabu- 
lations on  the  average  cost  to  each  taxpaylng 
family  of  the  bills  passed  during  each  session 
and  directs  that  the  tabulations  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

H.R.  7525.  June  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  corporate  surtax  exemption. 

H.R.  7526.  June  3,  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Prohibits  the  denial  or  abridgement  of 
the  right  of  former  criminal  offenders  to  vote 
in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

H.R.  7527.  June  3.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  to  revise  the  types  of  storage  for 
which  the  Corporation  may  contract. 

H.R.  7528.  June  3,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Prohibits  the  Issuance  or  en- 
forcement by  any  Federal  officer  of  regula- 
tions banning  the  use  of  lead  shot  for  the 
hunting  of  waterfowl,  unless  certain  findings 
are  made  and  the  concurrence  of  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  is  obtained. 

H.R.  7529.  June  3,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Prohibits  distributors  and 
refiners  of  p)etroleum  products  from  can- 
celling franchises  without  cause  and  without 
prior  notice. 


H.R.  7530.  June  3,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Prohibits  distributors  aud 
refiners  of  petroleum  products  from  can- 
celling franchises  without  cause  and  without 
prior  notice. 

H.R.  7531.  June  3,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Applies  current  Federal  retire- 
ment benefits  for  law  enforcement  and  fire- 
fighting  personnel  to  certain  of  such  person- 
nel who  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  current  benefits. 

H.R.  7532.  June  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  the  allow- 
able tax  credit  lor  the  puichase  of  a  new 
principal  residence. 

H.R.  7533.  June  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  various  boards,  conunissions 
and  councils  to  develop  an  executive  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  private  and  public 
service  employment  to  those  who  seek  it.  Di- 
rects the  President  to  transmit  each  year  a 
full  employment  and  production  plan  to 
Congress. 

H.R.  7534.  June  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  author- 
ize Federal  payments  to  States  for  programs 
providing  certain  social  services  regardless 
of  the  recipient's  Income  or  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  another  program,  if  such  so- 
cial services  are  provided  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  certain  State  programs. 

H.R.  7535.  June  3,  1975.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Eliminates  the  requirement  that 
each  Federal  agency  and  executive  depart- 
ment submit  an  annual  report  to  certain 
committees  of  Congress  concerning  the 
higher  classification  of  civilian  positions 
within  such  agency  or  department. 

H.R.  7536.  June  3,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Increases  the  amount  of  capital  allocated 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  lease 
and  surety  bond  guarantees  fund  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Au- 
thorizes the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  guarantee  payments  due  under  quali- 
fied contracts  for  pollution  control  facilltleB. 
H.R.  7537.  June  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Incor- 
porates the  United  Service  Organizations, 
Incorporated. 

H.R.  7538.  June  3,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
to  establish  a  minimum  level  for  grants  to 
States  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
such  Act,  and  to  exclude  farm  populations 
from  consideration  as  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  such  grants. 

H.R.  7539.  June  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Requires 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  (1)  monitor  the 
business  activities  of  American  companies 
in  order  to  detect  possible  violations  of  Fed- 
eral law  and  (2)  report  any  possible  viola- 
tions to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 

Makes  it  a  Federal  crime  for  any  American 
company  to  bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  any 
foreign  government,  foreign  official,  or  for- 
eign political  organization  with  the  Intent 
to  Influence  any  official  act  affecting  such 
company. 

H.R.  7540.  June  3,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  give  preference  In  granting  farm 
purchase  and  improvement  loans  to  non- 
owner-op)€rators  of  a  farm  or  to  owner- 
operators  who  do  not  rely  on  the  farm  for 
their  principal  source  of  Income.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  or  Insure  loans  to  such 
nonowner-operators  and  sets  limits  for  the 
amount  of  such  loans.  Stipulates  explicit 
repayment  terms  for  nonowner-operators  of 
farms  who  receive  loans  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  7541.  June  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  duty-free  entry  of  binder 
twine  and  baler  twine  of  manmade  fibers. 

HJl.  7542.  June  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
incentive  payments  to  a  State,  under  the 
Child  Support  provisions  of  the  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  program,  for 
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the  enforcement  and  collection  of  cliUd  sup- 
port rights  assigned  to  such  State. 

HJl.  7543.  June  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  take  a  deduction  for 
capital  recovery  in  lieu  of  depreciating  eligi- 
ble tangible  property. 

H.R.  7544.  June  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Veterans'  Affairs.  Excludes  from  Job 
preference  programs,  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
any  person  who  received  an  other  than  dis- 
honorable discharge  which  was  obtained  pur- 
suant to  the  operation  of  the  clemency  and 
reconciliations  which  was  implemented  by 
an  Executive  Order. 

H.R.  7545.  June  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  limitation. 

H.R.  7546.  June  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Increases  the  public  debt  limit  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
peal the  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration (DISC)  tax  exemption. 

H.R.  7547.  June  3,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  appropriations 
under  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972  and  Instructs  the  Director  thereof 
to  encourage  and  promote  opiate-related  re- 
search and  to  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
agencies  involved  in  drug  abuse  prevention. 

H.R.  7548.  June  3,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Small  Business.  Grants 
authority  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  establish  a 
test  protocol  for  any  drug  that  may  present 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment, to  require  90  days  notice  when  any 
manufacturer  Is  planning  to  manufacture  or 
Import  a  new  drug,  to  prescribe  rules  for 
the  distribution  or  use  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance deemed  an  unreasonable  risk  to  hu- 
man health  or  the  environment,  and  to  re- 
quire the  revision  of  Inadequate  quality  con- 
trol procedures.  Exempts  presticides  and  cer- 
tain other  chemical  substances  from  this 
Act. 

Empowers  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  loans  to  assist  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  in  complying  with  testing  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

H.R.  7549.  June  3,  1975.  Agriculture.  Ex- 
empts from  the  Inspection  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  custom 
slaughtering  of  livestock  by  any  person  not 
engaged  in  selling  or  buying  meat  or  meat 
products  when  such  livestock  is  delivered 
by  the  owner  thereof,  there  is  no  change  of 
ownership  in  such  livestock,  the  meat  and 
meat  food  products  are  to  be  used  exclusively 
by  the  owner,  and  the  premises  and  slaught- 
ering meet  the  sanitation  requirements  of 
the  State. 

H.R.  7550.  June  3,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  allow 
meat  and  poultry  that  is  prepared  under 
State  inspection  and  in  accordance  with  Fed- 
eral inspection  requirements  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  commerce  upon  the  same  basis  as 
meat  and  poultry  prepared  under  Federal  in- 
fection provided  that  it  Is  marked  with  a 
combined  State-Federal  inspection  legend. 

H.R.  7551.  June  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
clude as  tax  exempt  organizations  condo- 
minium associations,  homeowner  associa- 
tions, cooperative  housing  associations,  and 
other  similar  corporations  and  organizations 
not  organized  for  profit. 

H.R.  7552.  June  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  vmfalr  labor  practice  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  7553.  June  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Atomic  Energy.  Directs  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

HJl.  7554.  June  3,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 


Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  outside  income  which  an 
individual  may  earn  without  a  reduction  in 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefits. 

H.R.  7555.  June  3,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce;  Science  and  Technology. 
Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
agencies,  to  determine  the  effect  on  public 
health  and  the  environment  of  the  discharge 
of  chlorofiuoromethane  into  the  ambient  air. 

Prohibits,  subject  to  such  determination, 
the  Introduction  into  commerce  of  any  aero- 
sol spray  container  which  discharges  chloro- 
fiuoromethane into  the  ambient  air. 

H.R.  7556.  June  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  7557.  June  3,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  grant  li- 
censes and  license  renewals  for  five  year 
terms. 

Revises  the  Act  to  allow  certain  appeals 
from  orders  or  decisions  of  the  Commission 
to  be  brought  in  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  broad- 
cast facility  is,  or  is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  examine  Its 
broadcast  license  renewal  process  to  deter- 
mine how  the  process  can  be  simplified. 

HJl.  7558.  June  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Extends  the  temporary  eligibility  of  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  recipients  for  food 
stamps  for  an  additional  twelve  months. 

H.R.  7559.  June  3,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  additional  appropriations  for  emer- 
gency employment  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

H.R.  7560.  June  3,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  service  pensions  to  certain  World 
War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and  their, 
children. 

HJl.  7561.  June  3,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
certain  commemorative  medals. 

H.R.  7562.  June  3,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Includes  the  use  of  blood 
and  blood  products  and  the  management  of 
blood  resources  within  the  research  and 
training  programs  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute,  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  extends  appropriations  for 
such  programs. 

Limits  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  disclose 
information  contained  in  research  grant 
applications. 

Extends  appropriations  for  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  for  projects  re- 
lated to  the  testing,  diagnosis,  counseling, 
and  treatment  of  individuals  respecting  ge- 
netic diseases. 

H.R.  7563.  June  3,  1976.  International  Re- 
lations. Requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
monitor  the  business  activities  of  American 
companies  In  foreign  countries  to  detect  any 
possible  violation  of  Federal  law.  Requires 
the  Secretary  to  report  any  such  violation  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 

H.R.  7564.  June  3,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  the  "President's 
Cancer  Research  Prize"  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  annually  award  such  prize. 

H.R.  7565.  June  3,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  redefine  Corps  of 


Engineers  authority  to  require  permits  for 
the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  materials  Into 
the  channels  of  navigable  waters. 

H.R.  7566.  June  3,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to 
extend  appropriations  for  the  summer  food 
program.  Revises  provisions  relating  to  the 
(1)  disbursement  of  funds  to  service  iiistltu- 
tlons;  (2)  regulations  governing  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  summer  food  program;  and 
(3)  administrative  costs  payable  to  the 
States. 

H.R.  7567.  June  3,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  Arms  Controls  and  Dis- 
armament Act  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  the  duties  of  its  Di- 
rector. Requires  departments  or  agencies  re- 
questing, appropriations  of  a  specified  size 
for  an  armaments  development  program  to 
file  a  statement  with  the  Committee  describ- 
ing the  impact  of  the  new  armaments  on  dis- 
armament policies  or  negotiations. 

H.R.  7568.  June  3,  1975.  Armed  Services 
Authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  present  in  the  name  of  Congress,  a  Medal 
of  Honor  to  a  certain  Individual. 

H.R.  7569.  June  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7570.  June  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7571.  June  3.  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes classification  of  a  certain  individual  as  a 
child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7572.  June  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
certain  Individuals  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7573.  June  3,  1976.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7574.  June  3,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  all  mineral  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  the  owners  of  record  of 
certain  lands  in  Virginia. 

HJl.  7575.  June  4,  1975.  Government  Oper- 
ations. Establishes  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  within  the  executive  branch  to  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  consumers  before  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  receive  and  act  upon  con- 
sumer complaints,  to  perform  research  on 
consumer  products,  and  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  consumer  products 
and  services. 

Requires  Federal  agencies  considering  pol- 
icies or  regulations  which  may  affect  the 
interests  of  consumers  to  notify  the  Agency, 
and  to  consider  the  interests  of  consumers. 

H.R.  7576.  June  4.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  eliminate 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review.  Allows  for  Judicial 
review  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  final 
orders  Issued  under  the  Act  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

HJl.  7577.  June  4,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  make 
the  requirement  that  mutual  savings  banks 
maintain  reserves  to  cover  losses  on  loans 
applicable  to  national  mortgage  associations. 

HJl.  7578.  June  4,  1976.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  require  foreign  in- 
vestors and  proxies  of  such  Investors  to  file  a 
statement  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  notifying  the  Commission  of 
their  Intention  to  acquire  more  than  five 
percent  of  the  equity  securities  of  a  United 
States  company. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  prohibit  any 
such  purchase  by  foreign  Investors. 

Requires  Issuers  of  securities  to  file  with 
the  Commission  a  list  of  the  names  and  na- 
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tlonaUtles  of  the  owners  of  their  equity 
securities. 

RJt.  7579.  June  4,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
^  elgn  Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities  Ex- 

IrA  change  Act  of  1934  (1)   to  prohibit  persons 

who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  acquiring  more  than  five  percent  of 
the  voting  securities  or  thirty-five  percent 
of  the  nonvoting  securities  of  any  Issuer 
.whose  securities  are  registered  under  the 
Act;  (2)  to  prohibit  any  person  not  a  citizen 
who  now  owns  securities  In  greater  percent- 
ages than  stated  above  from  acquiring  any 
more  of  such  securities;  and  (3)  to  direct 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  to  re- 
quire the  registration  of  persons  not  citizens 
before  their  acquisition  of  securities  regis- 
tered under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

H.R.  7580.  June  4.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  define  the 
term  "navigable  waters"  as  It  applies  to  the 
Issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or  fill  mate- 
rial by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7581.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act  by  reducing 
the  watting  period  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  or  qualifying  for  widow's  or  wid- 
ower's Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
dlsablUty. 

H.R.  7582.  June  4,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Abolishes  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  Repeals  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Re-establishes  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  an  executive  department  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  7583.  June  4,  1975.  Government  Opera- 
tions. Requires  that  meetings  of  Federal 
agencies  be  open  to  the  public  except  as 
stipulated  in  this  Act.  Requires  that  edited 
transcripts  of  all  meetings  be  made  available 
to  the  public.  Prohibits  ex  parte  communica- 
tions during  on-the-record  agency  meetings. 
H.R.  7584.  June  4,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish 
regional  boards  to  review  military  discharges 
and  dismissals.  Prohibits  the  inchision  on 
discharge  certificates  of  any  Information  per- 
taining to  whether  a  former  member  should 
be  accepted  for  reenllstment.  Directs  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  to 
Issue  new  discharge  certificates  to  Individuals 
wliose  original  certificates  contartaied  such 
prohibited  information. 

H.R.  7585.  June  4,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  increase  or  decrease,  on  an  annual 
basis  and  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics' Consumer  Price  Index  Increases  or 
decreases,  the  monthly  monetary  rates  for 
compensation,  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  pension,  subsistence  allow- 
ance, educational  assistance  allowance,  and 
special  training  allowance  benefits.  Increases, 
under  the  same  procedure,  the  pension  pay- 
able under  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959. 
H.R.  7586.  June  4,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Rep>eals  the  time  limit  within  which  a  vet- 
eran must  use  his  education  benefits. 

H.R.  7587.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  repeal 
the  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion (DISC)  tax  exemption  for  all  corpora- 
tions and  to  revise  the  tax  treatment  of  a 
former  DISC. 

HR.  7588.  June  4,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  7589.  June  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

HR.  7590.  June  4,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  annually  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  and 
all  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their  branches. 


H.R.  7591.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
certain  dyeing  and  tanning  materials  may  be 
imported  free  of  duty. 

H.R.  7592.  June  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Stipu- 
lates that  Indians  committing  certain  listed 
crimes  within  Indian  country  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  and  penalties  as  all 
other  persons  committing  such  crimes  with- 
in the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  any  such  offenses  not 
defined  and  punishable  by  Federal  law  shall 
be  defined  and  punished  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  such  offense  was  committed. 
H.R.  7593.  June  4,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  study  flooding  and  related  problems 
along  the  shoreline  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region  in  California. 

H.R.  7594.  June  4,  1975.  International  Rela- 
tions. Amends  the  War  Powers  Resolution  to 
require  that  In  every  possible  Instance  the 
President  shall  seek  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  Congress  prior  to  making  a  final  deci- 
sion to  Introduce  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities 
Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances. 
H.R.  7595.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  (1)  re- 
moving the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits;  (2)  revising 
certain  eligibility  requirements  for  Old-Age, 
Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  benefits: 
and  (3)  authorizing  direct  payment  to  the 
provider  of  services  to  Medicare  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  beneficiaries  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  individuals 
65  years  of  age  or  older  to  elect  to  exempt 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  from 
social  security  taxation. 

HJl.  7596.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  exemption  which  allows  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  Income  of  Interest  re- 
ceived on  industrial  revenue  bonds  which  do 
not  Involve  capital  expenditures  of  a  char- 
acter subject  to  the  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion. 

Limits  the  exemption  to  one-time  on  fa- 
cilities which  are  to  be  used  primarily  by  one 
person  or  related  persons. 

H.R.  7597.  June  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Revises  reporting  requirements,  min- 
imum funding  standards,  and  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility for  employee  pension  benefit 
plans  under  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974.  Revises  certain 
duties  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration relating  to  the  providing  of  Insur- 
ance coverage  to  employers  against  liability 
for  pension  plan  termination. 

H.R.  7598.  June  4,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  establish  a 
program  of  research  and  development  of  In- 
dustrial energy  conserving  technologies.  Au- 
thorizes financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  loans  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  such  technologies,  with 
special  attention  to  be  given  to  stimulation 
of  depressed  Industrial  areas. 

H.R.  7599.  June  4,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  establish  a 
program  of  research  and  development  of  in- 
dustrial energy  conserving  technologies.  Au- 
thorizes financial  assistance  In  the  form  of 
grants  and  loans  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  such  technologies,  with 
special  attention  to  be  given  to  stimulation 
of  depressed  Industrial  areas. 

H.R.  7600.  June  4,  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
designate  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  each  House  of  Congress  as  members  of  the 
1  National  Security  Council. 


HJR.  7601.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  pensions  or  annui- 
ties received  by  policemen  or  firemen  or  their 
dependents  or  siurvlvors,  for  services  per- 
formed m  the  employ  of  a  Federal,  State  or 
local  government. 

HJl.  7602.  June  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  au- 
thorize financial  assistance  to  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  for  alternative  ed- 
ucation programs  and  projects  designed  to 
reduce  delinquency  and  crime  and  Increase 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  students,  em- 
ployees and  faculties  and  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

HJl.  7603.— June  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  author- 
ize financial  assistance  to  States  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  alternative  educa- 
tion programs  and  projects  designed  to  re- 
duce delinquency  and  crime  and  increase  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  students,  em- 
ployees and  facilities  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

H.R.  7604.— June  4,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  certain  modifications 
of  health  insurance  benefits  under  a  plan 
offered  to  Federal  employees  unless  notice  of 
proposed  modifications  has  been  published 
and  a  hearing  concerning  such  modifications 
has  been  held. 

H.R.  7605.— June  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review.  Allows  for 
judicial  review  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
of  final  orders  issued  under  the  Act  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7606.— June  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  eliminate 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review.  Allows  for  Judicial 
review  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  final 
orders  Issued  under  the  Act  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7607. — June  4.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  payment  of  per  diem  and  travel 
or  transportation  expenses  to  members  of 
the  Boards  of  Visitors  and  advisors  to  the 
service  academies. 

H.R.  7608.— June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt cooperative  housing  corporations,  con- 
dominium management  associations,  and 
residential  real  estate  management  associ- 
ations from  taxation  on  certain  types  of 
Income. 

H.R.  7609.— June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  (1) 
mandating  benefit  increases  and  emergency 
assistance  grants;  (2)  prohibiting  benefit 
decreases  as  a  consequence  of  increases  in 
other  social  security  benefits;  (3)  adding 
supplementary  housing  benefits;  (4)  revis- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  mandatory  mini- 
mum State  supplementation  is  calculated; 
(5)  revising  administrative  procedures  for 
paying  benefits;  and  (6)  redefining  'eligible 
spouse". 

Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by 
allowing  certain  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come recipients  to  elect  to  receive  food 
stamps. 

H.R.  7610.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit 
( 1 )  a  tax  credit  for  the  qualified  savings  and 
Investment  of  an  Individual;  (2)  the  ex- 
clusion from  an  Individual's  gross  income  of 
certain  corporate  dividends  and  the  capital 
gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  securities; 
(3)  a  deduction  from  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate  in  the  case  of  certain  family  fanning 
operations;  (4)  the  adjustment  of  the  cor- 
porate normal  tax  rate;  and  (6)  the  Increase 
of  the  corporate  surtax  exemption  and  the 
Investment  credit. 
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H.R.  7611.  June  4,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  additional  appropriations  for  emer- 
gency employment  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

H.R.  7612.  June  4,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  additional  appropriations  for  emer- 
gency employment  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

H  R.  7613.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  outside  income  which  an 
Individual  may  earn  without  a  reduction  in 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

H.R.  7614.  June  4,  1975.  Government  Opera- 
tions. Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  State 
and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assistance 
Trust  Fund  for  revenue  sharing  purposes 
through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Stipulates  that  payments  under  the  State 
and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
which  are  waived  by  the  Indian  Tribe  or 
Alaskan  Native  Village  entitled  to  receive 
then  shall  become  part  of  the  entitlement 
of  the  county  government  In  which  such 
Tribe  or  Village  is  located. 

H.R.  7615.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  removing 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while  re- 
ceiving Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  In- 
surance benefits. 

H.R.  7616.  June  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  National  Labor  Relationus  Act. 

H.R.  7617.  June  4,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans'  pension 
and  compensation  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  pension  or  compensation  reduced,  or 
entitlement  thereto  discontinued,  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits. 

H.R.  7618.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  time  at  which  eligibility  for 
Medicare  benefits  on  account  of  kidney  fail- 
ure commences  and  terminates  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Revises  the  conditions 
applicable  to  payments  for  services  and  sup- 
plies required  by  self -dialysis  patients. 

H.R.  7619.  June  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  define  the  tariff  classification  of 
certain  composition  cork. 

HR.  7620.  June  4,  1975.  Agriculture.  Estab- 
lishes a  Pood  Research  Advisory  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
view applications  for  and  make  recommenda- 
tion on  food  research  grants.  Directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  project  grants  for 
food  research  to  applicants  selected  by  the 
Committee. 

H.R.  7621.  June  4,  1976.  Ways  and  Means, 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  dif- 
ferential In  determining  the  reasonable  cost 
of  inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursement  to  a  provider  of  services 
under  the  Medicare  program. 

H.R.  7622.  June  4,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  those  provisions  of  Federal  law  and 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970,  relating  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  animals,  to  In- 
clude protection  for  birds  in  pet  stores  and 
zoos. 

Extends  the  applicability  of  such  laws  to 
Include  the  terminal  facilities  used  by  any 
common  carrier  licensed  to  transport  animals. 

H.R.  7623.  June  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7624.  June  4,  1976.  Judiciary.  Author- 


izes classification  of  a  certain  Individual  as 
a  child  for  purx>ose8  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

HJi.  7625.  June  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Indlvldvial  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

HR.  7626.  June  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  a  certain  Individual  In  full  set- 
tlement of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  surgical  and 
related  expenses  which  were  Incurred  only 
after  the  Social  Security  Administration  had 
erroneously  assured  such  Individual  that  the 
expenses  would  be  covered  under  medicare. 
H.R.  7627.  June  4.  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  twlmltted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7628.  June  5,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Restores  specified  lands  not 
needed  for  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir 
projects  In  North  Dakota  to  the  original 
tribal  owners,  except  that  the  United  States 
retains  a  flowage  easement  over  such  lands. 

H.R.  7629.  June  5,  1975.  AgrlctQture.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  to 
require  insolvent  packers  to  cease  and  desist 
from  operating  and  to  grant  or  deny  repara- 
tions to  complainants  who  are  charged  with 
violations  under  such  Act.  Grants  priority  in 
an  insolvency  proceeding  to  debts  owed  for 
the  purchase  of  livestock. 

H.R.  7630.  June  5.  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  railroads.  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions and  regional  commissions  for  programs 
aimed  at  reducing  unemployment  and  at  re- 
pairing, rehabilitating,  and  Improving  rail- 
road roadbeds  and  facilities. 

H.R.  7631.  June  5,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Enlarges  the  Redwood  National 
Park  In  California  to  Include  additional 
lands. 

HR.  7632.  June  5,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Enlarges  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  California  to  Include  addi- 
tional lands. 

H.R.  7633.  June  5,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  define  the 
term  "navigable  waters"  as  it  applies  to  the 
Issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or  fill  ma- 
terial by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7634.  June  5,  1075.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
define the  definition  of  "regulated  Invest- 
ment company"  with  respect  to  custodial  ac- 
counts for  employees  of  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

H.R.  7635.  June  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (1)  to  re- 
quire certain  analyses  of  branch  lines  with 
respect  to  their  inclusion  In  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation;  and  (2)  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  Federal  subsidy  of  rail 
lines  which  are  proposed  to  be  abandoned. 

H.R.  7636.  June  5.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  pay  service  pensions  to  certain  World 
War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

H.R.  7637.  June  5,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  define  the 
term  "navigable  waters"  as  It  applies  to  the 
Issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or  fill  ma- 
terial by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7638.  June  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  requiring  that  medicaid  pa- 
tients In  nursing  facilities  who  receive  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits be  permitted  ot  retain  a  portion  of  such 
benefits  for  personal  use. 

H.R.  7639.  June  5.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires    States    which    have    entered    Into 


agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  payments  and  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  a  calendar- 
quarter  basis. 

H.R.  7640.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Redefines  "Income"  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for,  and  the  amount  of, 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  Supplemental  Security  Income 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  In- 
creases the  amount  of  outside  Income  which 
an  Individual  may  receive  without  a  reduc- 
tion In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  7641.  June  5,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  Higher  Education  Re- 
construction Finance  Corpwration  as  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  to  provide  emergency  loans  to  instl- 
tutioiLs  of  higher  education  In  order  to  Insure 
that  all  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  higher  education  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

H.R.  7642.  June  5,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Retains  provisions  entitling  veterinarians 
and  optometrists  in  the  Armed  Forces  to 
special  pay  for  two  additional  years. 

H.R.  7643.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Including 
the  services  of  registered  nurses  under  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 

H.R.  7644.  June  5.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differen- 
tial In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of 
Inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursement  to  a  provider  of  services 
under  the  Medicare  program. 

H.R.  7546.  June  5,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  youth  summer  em- 
ployment programs  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973. 

H.R.  7545.  Jime  5,  1976.  Appropriations. 
Amends  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  by  authorizing  payment 
for  emergency  Inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  anywhere  outside  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  7647.  June  5,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Specifies  the  allowable  rate  In- 
crease for  second-class  mall  and  certain 
fourth  class  mall  over  the  next  five  years. 

H.R.  7648.  June  5,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  the  voluntary  withhold- 
ing of  State  and  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come taxes,  pursuant  to  agreements  subject 
to  review  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives,  in  the  case  of  certain  legislative 
officers  and  employees. 

H.R.  7649.  June  5,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prescribes  procedures 
and  standards  governing  the  disclosure  of 
customer  financial  records  by  financial  in- 
stitutions to  governmental  agencies. 

H.R.  7660.  June  5.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey,  for  fair  market  value, 
certain  lands  to  Valley  County,  Idaho. 

HJl.  7651.  June  6.  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Redefines  the  term  "eligible  veteran"  for  the 
purposes  of  Job  counseling,  training  and 
placement  services  for  veterans. 

H.R.  7662.  June  6,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  7653.  June  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires that  any  regulations  required  by 
law  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives  prior  to  such  publication 
or  prior  to  their  circulation  for  public  com- 
ment, whichever  is  to  occur  first. 
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HJt.  7654.  June  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prescribes  criteria  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regulating 
electric  utilities  which  would  require  that 
rate  schedules  accurately  reflect  long-run 
Incremental  costs  of  service  and  that  price 
differentials  for  different  custpmer  classes 
reflect  actual  documented  differentials  In 
costs  of  aervlca. 

Prohibits  any  allowance  for  recoupment  of 
any  advertising  costs  except  if  such  adver- 
tising Is  designed  to  discourage  energy  con- 
sumption during  pealc  load  periods  or  to 
encourage  conservation  of  electricity  in  gen- 
eral. 

Establishes  standards  for  the  treatment  of 
fuel  adjustment  clauses  and  for  the  deter- 
mination of  effective  dates  for  proposed 
changes  in  rates  and  schedules. 

HJt.  7655.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
the  amortization  of  any  qualified  methanol 
producing  facility  and  to  prohibit  the  Im- 
position of  a  tax  on  gasoline  or  any  fuel  In 
a  mixture  with  methanol,  if  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  mixture  is  methanol. 

HSk.  7666.  June  6.  1976.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue 
research  and  promotion  orders  applicable  to 
persons  who  produce,  sell,  acquire,  process, 
or  market  beef  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing and  expanding  existing  markets  and  de- 
veloping new  or  Improved  markets  and  uses 
for  beef  amd  beef  products. 

H.R.  7657.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differential 
In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  Inpa- 
tient nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursement to  a  provider  of  services  under 
the  Medicare  program. 

HM.  7658.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differential 
In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  In- 
patient nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
imbursement to  a  provider  of  services  under 
the  Medicare  program. 

HJi.  7659.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differential 
In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  In- 
patient nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of 
reln>bursement  to  a  provider  of  services  under 
the  Medicare  program. 

HJI.  7660.  June  5.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differ- 
ential In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  ol 
Inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  ol 
reimbursement  to  a  provider  of  services  un- 
der the  Medicare  program. 

HJI.  7661.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differential 
In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  In- 
patient nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursement to  a  provider  of  services  under  the 
Medicare  program. 

HJI.  7662.  June  5,  1975.  Government  Opera- 
tions. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  emergency  support  grants  for 
economic  recovery  to  the  States  and  to  local 
governments. 

H.R.  7663.  June  5.  1975.  Judiciary.  Prohibits 
the  sale  of  certain  types  of  handguns  In  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  7664.  June  5.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Grants  authority  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  establish  a  test  protocol  for 
any  drug  that  may  present  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  health  or  the  environment,  to  re- 
quire 90  days  notice  when  any  manufacturer 
Is  planning  to  manufacture  or  Import  a  new 
drug,  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  distribution 
or  use  of  a  chemical  substance  deemed  an 


unreasonable  risk  to  human  health  or  the 
environment,  and  to  require  the  revision  of 
inadequate  quality  control  procedures. 
Exempts  pesticides  and  certain  other  chemi- 
cal substances  from  this  Act. 

E^stabllshes  a  Chemical  Substances  Board 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
assist  the  Administrator  In  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  7665.  June  5,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Extends  the  authority  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  until  September 
30, 1979. 

H.R.  7666.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an 
Individual  may  earn  without  a  reduction  In 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

H.R.  7667.  June  5,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Designates  specified  medallions 
struck  on  the  reactivated  Carson  City  dollar 
press  by  the  Nevada  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  as  national  medals. 

H.R.  7668.  June  5.  1975.  Judiciary.  Increases 
the  penalties  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  to  com- 
mit any  felony  or  the  unlawful  carrying  of  a 
firearm  during  the  commission  of  a  felony. 

H.R.  7669.  June  5,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Revises  the  definitions  of 
"air  commerce"  and  "air  transportation"  un- 
der the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
clude intrastate  matters  as  defined  by  the 
Act. 

H.R.  7670.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit 
the  deduction  of  medical  expenses  from  the 
Income  tax  of  persons  sixty-five  years  of  age 
and  over  without  reducing  the  expenses  by 
the  percentage  exclusion. 

H.R.  7671.  June  5.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
optometrists'  services  and  eyeglasses  under 
the  Medicare  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance benefits  program. 

H.R.  7672.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death  payment. 

H.R.  7673.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend 
Medicare  hospital  coverage  to  Include  drugs. 
Establishes  a  Formulary  committee  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  listing  of 
qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  7674.  June  5.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  Income 
from  gross  Income. 

H.R.  7676.  June  5.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  remov- 
ing the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  outside 
Income  which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  7676.  June  5.  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  personal  exemption  deduction  for  any  de- 
pendent who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  by 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 

H.R.  7677.  June  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an 
Individual  may  earn  without  a  reduction  In 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

H.R.  7678.  June  5,  1975.  Government  Oper- 
ations; Rules.  Amends  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  to  establish  an  Economic  Planning 
Board  to  prepare  a  balanced  economic  growth 
plan  for  the  United  States  and  to  coordinate 
long-range  planning  activities  of  Federal 
agencies.  Establishes  criteria  for  preparation 
of  the  plan,  and  Includes  provisions  for 
State  and  local  participation  and  Congres- 
sional review  prior  to  final  adoption  of  a 
plan. 

H.R.  7679.  June  6,  1975.  Agriculture.  Ex- 
empts from  the  Inspection  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  custom 
slaughtering  of  livestock  by  any  peraon  not 


engaged  in  selling  or  buying  meat  or  meat 
products  when  such  livestock  Is  delivered  by 
the  owner  thereof,  there  Is  no  change  of 
ownership  in  such  livestock,  the  meat  and 
meat  food  products  are  to  be  used  exclusively 
by  the  owner,  and  the  premises  and  slaugh- 
tering meet  the  sanitation  requirements  of 
the  State. 

H.R.  7680.  June  5,  1975.  Judiciary;  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  to  authorize  Federal  re- 
imbursement of  a  portion  of  rentals  and 
royalties  collected  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral leasing  activities  to  affected  State  and 
local  governments. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
formulate  a  coastal  State  Impact  measure- 
ment criteria  plan  to  Identify  and  evaluate 
various  objectives  and  problems  associated 
with  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
H.R.  7681.  Jvme  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  regulations 
for  railroad  rate  changes,  line  abandonment, 
revenue  levels,  and  taxation  of  transporta- 
tion property. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  recommend  uniform  cost  and  revenue 
accounting  methods  for  rail  carriers. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  guarantee  the  securities,  obligations,  or 
loans  for  certain  acquisitions  or  Improve- 
ments by  rail  carriers.  Establishes  a  National 
Rolling  Stock  Management  Information 
System  to  expedite  rail  transport.  Amends 
the  National  Transportation  Policy  to  allow 
actions  which  would  lessen  competition  In 
national  transportation  only  when  no  less 
anticompetitive  alternative  would  be  as 
effective. 

H.R.  7682.  June  5,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  conveyance  of 
oil  and  gas  mineral  leases  by  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  for  certain  lands  within  the  Lake 
Murray  Recreational  Demonstration  Area  In 
Oklahoma.  Releases  all  conditions  provid- 
ing for  a  reversion  of  title  to  the  United 
States  as  affects  such  lands  authorized  to  be 
leased  for  oU  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. 

H.R.  7683.  June  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  a  National  Energy  Infor- 
mation System  to  contain  information  re- 
lating to  energy  supply  and  consumption  pat- 
terns affecting  the  United  States.  Creates  a 
National  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion to  collect,  evaluate,  and  disseminate 
such  Information. 

Sets  forth  procedures  for  acquisition  of 
energy  Information  from  major  energy  com- 
panies, governmental  units,  and  other  in- 
stitutions. Establishes  procedures  for  classi- 
fication of  such  Information. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  surveys  of  United  States  energy  re- 
sources on  public  lands. 

H.R.  7684.  June  5.  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  spe- 
cified sum  to  a  certain  Individual  in  full  set- 
tlement of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  damages  Wising  out 
of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  personal 
possessions. 

H.R.  7685.  June  5.  1975.  Judiciary.  Deems 
certain  individuals  to  have  been  married  for 
the  two  year  period  prior  to  the  death  of  one 
of  them,  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  civil 
service  survivor's  annuities. 

H.R.  7686.  June  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  Impose  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  the  deregulation  profits  from  tax- 
able domestic  crude  oil  and  to  allow  an  off- 
setting plowback  Investment  credit. 

Authorizes,  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  an  exemption 
from  price  regulations  for  certain  domestic 
crude  oil. 
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H.R.  7687.  June  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  allowing  deficiency  assessments  for 
activities  not  engaged  In  for  profit  where 
the  taxpayer  has  postponed  the  presumption 
that  arises  with  respect  to  such  activities 
that  realize  a  profit. 

H.R.  7688.  June  6,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

H.R.  7689.  June  6,  1975.  Judiciary;  Rules. 
Requires  that  whenever  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
and  regulations  or  to  make  changes  In  rules 
or  regulations,  such  proposals  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  each  House  of  Congress  with  a 
report  containing  a  full  explanation  thereof. 
Stipulates  that  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
change  shall  become  effective  unless  either 
House  of  Congress  disapproves  the  same 
within  60  days. 

H.R.  7690.  June  6,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  define  the 
term  "navigable  waters"  as  It  applies  to  the 
Issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or  fill  ma- 
terial by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7691.  June  6,  1975.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Amends  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1969  to  authorize  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  transit  system. 

H.R.  7692.  June  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  persons  In  projects 
connected  with  the  conservation  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  and  water  resources.  Authorizes 
grants  for  State  conservation  projects  which 
meet  eligibility  requirements  under  this  Act. 

H.R.  7693.  June  6,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  continue 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  commissary 
stores  o&  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  \ 

H.R.  76M.  June  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  tl^  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differen- 
tial in  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of 
Inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursement  to  a  provider  of  services  un- 
der the  Medicare  program. 

HJt.  7695.  June  6.  1975.  Agriculture.  Stipu- 
lates that  cost-of-living  and  other  general 
Increases  In  Social  Security  benefits  shall 
not  be  considered  income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  a  coupon  allot- 
ment under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  7696.  June  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  stipulat- 
ing that  general  and  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases 
In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  shall  not  be  considered  Income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 
Supplemental  Security  Income. 

H.R.  7697.  June  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Stipulates  that  cost-of-living  and  general  in- 
creases In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits  shall  not  be  considered 
Income  or  resources  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,  child  welfare  services, 
Medicaid,  Headstart-FoUow  Through  pro- 
grams, and  the  foeter  grandparents  program. 

H.R.  7698.  June  6,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  emergency  employment  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976 
for  certain  Federal  programs  In  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Transportation,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Allows  for  availabil- 
ity of  such  funds  beyond  June  30.  1976. 
Places  restrictions  on  procurement  of  various 
Items  with  appropriated  funds. 

H.R.  7699.  June  6.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.    Establishes   procedures    for 
States  to  assume  certain  functions  assigned 
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to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  with  respect  to  Intrastate 
waters. 

H.R.  7700.  June  6,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Requires  financial  Institutions 
to  maintain  and  make  available  to  the  public 
certain  Information  on  real  estate  loans  and 
savings  accounts. 

Directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

HJI.  7701.  June  6.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Traimng  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
emergency  financial  assistance  to  units  of 
local  goverrunent  for  wages  and  employment 
benefits  of  police  and  fire  personnel  In  areas 
where  financial  hardship  has  led  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  such  personnel. 

HJI.  7702.  June  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
emergency  financial  assistance  to  units  of 
IoceU  government  for  wages  and  employment 
benefits  of  police  and  fire  personnel  in  areas 
where  financial  hardship  has  led  to  a  reduc- 
tion m  the  numbers  of  such  personnel. 

H.R.  7703.  June  9,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  grant  li- 
censes and  license  renewals  for  five  year 
terms. 

Revises  the  Act  to  allow  certain  appeals 
from  orders  or  decisions  of  the  Commission 
to  be  brought  In  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  broadcast 
facility  Is,  or  is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  examine  its 
broadcast  license  renewal  process  to  deter- 
mine how  the  process  can  be  simplified. 

H.R.  7704.  June  9,  1975.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce;  Science  and  Technology.  Di- 
rects the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  agencies,  to  determine  the  effects  on 
public  health  and  the  environment  of  the 
discharge  of  chlorofluoromethane  into  the 
ambient  air. 

Prohibits,  subject  to  such  determination, 
the  Introduction  Into  commerce  of  any  aero- 
sol spray  container  which  discharges  chloro- 
fluoromethane into  the  ambient  air.  Estab- 
lishes criteria  for  the  licensing  of  manufac- 
turers and  Importers  of  chlorofluoromethane. 
HJi.  7705.  June  9,  1975.  Agriculture.  Pro- 
hibits the  Importation  of  honeybees  Into  the 
United  States  except  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  from  countries 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  free  of  diseases  and  parasites  Injurious  to 
honeybees  and  to  have  adequate  precautions 
to  prevent  the  Importation  of  honeybees  from 
other  countries  where  harmful  diseases  or 
parasites  of  honeybees  exist. 

HJI.  7706.  June  9.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
natural  graphite  for  three  vears. 

H.R.  7707.  June  11.  1975!  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit 
States  from  reducing  the  amount  of  supple- 
mentary payments  to  Supplemental  Security 
Income  recipients  following  a  general  or  cost- 
of-Uvlng  Increase  In  Federal  Supplemental 
Security  Income  benefits. 

H.R.  7708.  June  9.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  time  at  which  eligibility  for 
Medicare  benefits  on  account  of  kidney 
failure  commences  and  terminates  under 
the  Social  Security  Acts.  Revises  the  condi- 
tions applicable  to  payments  for  services 
and  supplies  required  by  self-dlalysls 
patients. 

H.R.  7709.  June  9.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Continues  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
Istle. 

H.R.  7710.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  classify  as  duty  free  watches  man- 
ufactured   In    Insular    possessiotis    of    the 


United  States  if  foreign  materials  do  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of  such 
watches. 

H.R.  7711.  June  9.  1975.  House  Administra- 
tion. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  permit  the  construction  of  the 
General  Drazt  \Uhallovlch  Monument  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

HJI.  7712.  June  9.  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  to  prohibit  certain  actions  by 
United  States  exporters  which  Import  re- 
strictive trade  practices  or  boycotts  imposed 
against  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States  by  other  foreign  countries. 

H.R.  7713.  JiW  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Korelgn  Commerce.  Requires 
every  employer  tff  offer  qualified  health  care 
insurance  to  his  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Establishes  a  program  of  Federal  par- 
tlclpwition  to  provide  qualified  health  care 
Insurance  to  uonemployed  and  self-employed 
Individuals  and  their  families.  Requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  pay  the  full  premium  for  continuation  of 
qualified  health  care  Insurance  for  individ- 
uals receiving  State  or  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

H.R.  7714.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differ- 
ential In  determining  the  reasonable  cost 
of  Inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursement  to  a  provider  of  services  un- 
der the  Medicate  progam. 

HJI.  7715.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
certain  dyeing  and  tanning  materials  may 
be  Imported  free  of  duty. 

HJI.  7716.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  duty  on  certain  forms 
of  zinc. 

HJI.  7717.  June  9.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans  pension 
and  compensation  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  pension  or  compensation  reduced, 
or  entitlement  thereto  discontinued,  because 
of  Increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

H.R.  7718.  June  9,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  reasonable  public  no- 
tice of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Postal  Rat« 
Commission  prior  to  changes  requested  by 
the  Postal  Service.  Requires  the  Commission 
to  render  such  decisions  within  a  specified 
time  period.  Revises  additional  prortslons  of 
the  Code  relating  to  (1)  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  Commission  Chairman;  (2) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  Commissioners:  and 
(3)  temporary  changes  In  rates  and  classes. 
H.R.  7719.  June  9.  1976.  Government  Oper- 
ations. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  assign  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  dis- 
posal of  such  property  to  States  and  local 
areas  threatened  by  unemployment  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities.  Re- 
quires that  such  property  be  used  by  the 
transferees  for  economic  de-'elopment  pur- 
poses. 

HJI.  7720.  June  9,  1975.  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation.  Extends  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  with  certain 
fiscal  limitations.  Imposes  certain  environ- 
mental requirements  for  programs  under 
the  Act. 

H.R.  7721.  June  9.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  Issue  a  special  postage  stamp  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  anniversary  ot 
the  Battle  of  Dorchester  Heights. 

HJI.  7722.  June  9,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  continued  payment  of  certain 
non-service-connected  disability  pension 
benefits  to  veterans  despite  a  change  In  in- 
come status. 

HJI.  7723.  June  9.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs.    Authorizes    Federal    financial 
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assistance  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Na- 
tional Historical  Site  In  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

HJl.  7724.  June  9.  1975.  Government  Oper- 
ations. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  emergency  support  grants  for 
economic  recovery  to  the  States  and  to  local 
governments. 

HU.  7725.  June  9,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  eliminate 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review.  Allows  for  Judicial 
review  by  the  V3.  Court  of  Appeals  of  final 
orders  Issued  under  the  Act  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7726.  June  9,  1975.  Veterans"  Affairs. 
Terminates  the  Vietnam  era  period  of  war 
for  the  purposes  of  extending  benefits  under 
the  veterans'  laws. 

H.R.  7727.  June  9.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  for  an  additional  2  years 
duties  on  certain  classifications  of  silk  yarn 
HJi.  7728.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means! 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  sxispend  until  October  31,  1975, 
duty  on  catalysts  of  platlnlum  and  carbon 
used  In  producing  caprolactxim. 

H.R.  7729.  June  9.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Funeral  Transportation  and 
Living  Expense  Benefit  Act  of  1974  by  extend- 
ing eligibility  for  benefits  to  the  families  of 
certain  deceased  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  whose  remains  cannot  be  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

HJl.  7730.  June  9,  1975.  AgrlciUture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Seed  Act  to  extend  the 
protection  requirements,  and  certification  of 
the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  to  a  seed 
of  a  variety  for  which  an  application  for  a 
certificate  of  plant  variety  protection  Is 
pending. 

H.R.  7731.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  the  duty  on  open-top  hop- 
per cars  exported  for  repairs  or  alteration 
on  or  before  June  30,  1975. 

Extends  such  suspension  retroactively  to 
liquidate  the  duty  paid  on  such  cars  after 
September  1,  1974. 

H,R.  7732.  June  9.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  President  to 
exercise  authority  granted  to  him  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
In  order  to  equalize  the  ceiling  price  through- 
out the  United  States  at  which  residual  fuel 
oil  is  sold  or  exchanged,  consistent  with  rea- 
sonable variations  In  such  prices. 

HJl.  7733.  June  9,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  additional  lands  for  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

HJl.  7734.  June  9,  1975.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Revises  the  procedure  for  crediting 
service  under  the  National  Guard  Tech- 
nicians Act  of  1968  for  Federal  employees- 
benefits  and  retirement  purposes 

H.R.  7735.  June  9,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Makes  certain  publications  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  eligible  for 
second-class  mall  rates. 

HJl.  7736.  June  9,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Authorizes  reduced  second-class 
postal  rates  for  certain  State  conservation 
publications. 

HJl.  7737.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differential 
In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  in- 
patient nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
aursement  to  a  provider  of  services  under 
the  Medicare  program. 

H.R.  7738.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
;he  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
are  to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differential 
n  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  Inpe- 
;lent  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of  relm- 
>ursement  to  a  provider  of  services  under  the 
tledlc&re  program. 


H.R.  7739.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  for  blind  persons 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Revises  the 
method  of  computing  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  for  blind  persons  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H.R.  7740.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires  States  which  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  a  calendar-quarter  basla. 
H.R.  7741.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Creates  a  national  system  of  health  Insur- 
ance. Establishes  a  Health  Security  Board 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  such  health  Insur- 
ance program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  all  health  benefit 
plans  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Amends  various  other  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act. 

H.R.  7742.  June  9,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differen- 
tial in  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of 
Inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursement  to  a  provider  of  services 
under  the  medicare  program. 

H.R.  7743.  June  9,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Development  Corporation  Act  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  for  operating 
and  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion through  September  30,  1980. 

H.R.  7744.  June  9,  1975.  International 
Relations.  Allows  the  President,  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  to  Introduce  US 
Armed  Forces  into  hostUlties  in  order  to 
rescue  U.S.  citizens  in  foreign  countries 

Defines  "member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States"  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Amends  the  War  Powers  Resolution  to  re- 
quire that  in  every  possible  instance  the 
President  shall  seek  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  Congress  prior  to  making  a  final  deci- 
sion to  Introduce  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Into 
hostUlties  or  into  situations  where  Immi- 
nent Involvement  m  hostUitles  is  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  circumstances. 

H.R.  7745.  June  9.  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Requires  that  all  executive  agree- 
ments be  approved  by  the  Senate  before 
they  become  effective. 

HR.  7746.  June  9.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  present  a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain 
Individual. 

H.R.  7747.  June  10.  1975.  Banking  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Establishes  the  Federal 
Municipal  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase 
refinance,  and  remarket  outstanding  mu- 
nicipal debts.  •* 

♦v,^^:^'''^*^-  "^"'^*  ^°'  ^^"^5.  Rules.  Requires 
that  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  year  1977  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years  Include  the  same  functional  cate- 
gories as  those  that  were  In  existence  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Amends  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Committees  of 
Appropriations  and  the  Budget  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  prior  to 
any  change  in  the  functional  categories  of 
the  United  States  Budget. 

HJl.  7749.  June  10,  1975.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  May  30  as  Memorial 
Day  and  November  11  as  Veterans  Day. 

H.R.  7750.  June  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Copyright  Act  of  1909  to  extend  exclusive 
rights  with  respect  to  copyrighted  sound 
recordings  to  include  performance  In  public 
for  profit.  Establishes  a  system  of  compulsory 
licensing  and  royalties  for  pubUc  perform- 
ance of  sound  recordings. 


H.R.  7751.  June  10,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  guarantee  emergency  loans  to 
units  of  government.  Creates  a  Loan  Guar- 
antee Policy  Board  to  set  forth  policy  with 
respect  to  such  loans.  Requires  the  Secretary 
to  submit  recommendations  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  establishment  of  an 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Corporation  to 
continue  a  comparable  assistance  program. 
H.R.  7752.  June  10,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Requires  the  developers  of  all 
condominium  projects  to  disclose  specific 
information  on  proposed  new  construction  or 
conversion  of  existing  structures  to  any  fed- 
erally regulated  financial  Institution  and  any 
prospective  purchaser  as  a  prerequisite  for 
the  granting  of  a  construction  of  purchase 
loan. 

Establishes  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Condominiums  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Sets  forth  regulations  to  protect  the  rights 
of  tenants  of  miiltlfamlly  rental  housing 
which  Is  to  be  converted  to  condominiums. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  simUar 
programs. 

H.R.  7753.  June  10,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (1)  to  authorize  reduced 
fares  to  young  and  elderly  people  on  a 
space-avaUable  basis;  (2)  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  deposit  on  all  flight  reservations: 
and  (3)  to  prohibit  the  overbooking  of  flights 
by  air  carriers. 

H.R.  7754.  June  10,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  make  It  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice to  discriminate  against  Individuals  who 
are  physically  disabled  because  of  such  dis- 
ability. 

H.R.  7755.  June  10.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Stipulates  that  certain  part-time  employees 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  Included  in  the  agreement  between  such 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State  and 
local  government  employees  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H.R.  7756.  June  10.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  grant  li- 
censes and  license  renewals  for  five  year 
terms. 

Revises  the  Act  to  allow  certain  appeals 
from  orders  or  decisions  of  the  Commission 
to  be  brought  In  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  broad- 
cast facility  Is,  or  is  proposed  to  be  located. 
Requires  the  Commission  to  examine  its 
broadcast  license  renewal  process  to  deter- 
mine how  the  process  can  be  simplified. 

H.R.  7757.  June  10.  1975.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  to  approve  borrowers'  requests  for 
consolidations  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Operating  Loans. 

H.R.  7758.  June  10,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  make  It  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice to  discriminate  against  individuals  who 
are  physically  handicapped,  because  of  such 
handicap. 

HJl.  7759.  June  10,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit 
an  additional  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  who 
supports  a  physically  handicapped  or  mental- 
ly retarded  child. 

H.R.  7760.  June  10,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
from  the  income  tax  cooperative  housing 
corporations  and  condominium  housing  as- 
sociations. 

H.R.  7761.  June  10,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  prohibit  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Insurance  of  blanket  mort- 
gages on  condominium  projects,  and  Federal 
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National  Mortgage  Association  purchases 
of  conventional  condominium  mortgages, 
where  the  developer  retains  a  leasehold  In- 
terest in  the  common  areas  and  facilities  of 
the  project  involved. 

H.B.  7762.  June  10,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Includ- 
ing the  services  of  registered  nurses  under 
tbe  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 

HJl.  7763.  June  10,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  States 
in  the  development  and  administration  of 
land  use  programs.  Establishes  requirements 
and  procedures  for  State  eligibility  for  such 
grants  and  defines  necessary  elements  of 
State  land  use  programs. 

Directs  Federal  public  land  management 
agencies  to  develop  and  revise  land  use  plans. 
Includes  provisions  for  public  participation 
where  Federal  activities  have  a  significant 
impact  on  State  and  local  land  use. 

H.R.  7764.  June  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares that  time  spent  by  American  civilians 
in  enemy  prisoner-of-war  camps  and  similar 
places  shall  be  creditable  toward  pensions, 
annuities,  or  similar  benefits  under  various 
Federal  retirement  programs  as  though  It 
were  military  service. 

H.R.  7765.  June  10,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  tbe 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  7766.  June  10,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  eligible  persons  to  receive  health 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  without  regard  to  such 
persons  eligibility  for  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  or  death  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

H.R.  7767.  June  10.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Increases  the  rates  of  wartime  disability  com- 
pensation and  survivors  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  or  to  the 
widows  of  veterans. 

H.R.  7768.  June  10,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize real  property  to  be  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes  at  its  value  as  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  land  rather  than  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

H.R.  7769.  June  10,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Revises  the  uniformed  services  retirement 
and  severance  pay  systems. 

HR.  7770.  June  10,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  by  requiring  every  contract  entered  into 
by  any  of  the  armed  forces  to  Include  a  pro- 
vision which  permits  termination  of  such 
contract  if  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
replaces,  or  attempts  to  replace,  any  service 
employee  participating  in  a  strike  which  re- 
lates to  certain  matters. 

H.R.  7771.  June  10,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  the  definition  of  law 
enforcement  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  Fed- 
eral officers'  and  employees'  retirement,  to 
Include  certain  employees  whose  duties  in- 
clude the  protection  of  life  and  property  and 
the  investigation,  apprehension  or  detention 
of  certain  individuals. 

H.R.  7772.  June  10,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by:  (1) 
authorizing  emergency  and  temporary  grants; 
(2)  eliminating  the  third-party  payee  re- 
quirement for  certain  recipients;  (3)  revising 
the  method  of  determining  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program;  (4)  revising  cer- 
tain ellgibUity  requirements;  (5)  authoriz- 
ing cost-of-living  increases  In  benefits;  (6) 
entitling  recipients  to  food  stamps  on  a  per- 
manent basis;  and  (7)  entitling  recipients  to 
a  hearing  on  State  actions  concerning  claims 
for  social  services. 

HB.  7773.  June  10,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  various  boards,  commissions 
and  councils  to  develop  and  executive  pro- 


grams designed  to  provide  private  and  public 
service  employment  to  those  who  seek  It. 
Directs  the  President  to  transmit  each  year 
a  fuU  employment  and  production  plan  to 
Congress. 

H.R.  7774.  June  10,  1976.  Agriculture;  Ways 
and  Means.  Amends  the  Food  Stamp  .^ct 
of  1964  to  make  recipients  of  supplemental 
'security  income  or  State  supplementary  pay- 
ments under  the  Social  Security  Act  eligible 
for  a  food  stamp  coupon  allotment. 

HJl.  7775.  June  10,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  making  a 
ruling  or  order  restricting  the  sale  or  manu- 
facture of   firearms  or  anmiunltion. 

HJl.  7776.  June  10,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize real  property  to  be  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes  at  its  value  as  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  open  land  rather  than  at  Its  fair 
market  vEiIue. 

Amends  the  estate  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited 
deduction  from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value 
of  the  decedent's  interest  in  a  family  farm- 
ing operation  which  passes  to  an  Individual 
related  to  him  or  his  spouse. 

HJl.  7777.  June  10,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 
HJl.  7778.  June  10,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Establishes  a  National  Center  for 
Transportation  Statistics  to  collect,  publish, 
and  disseminate  statistics  and  other  data 
related  to  transportation  vrlthin  the  United 
States  and  other  nations. 

H.R.  7779.  June  10,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service;  Judiciary.  Revises  (1)  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  for  certain  levels  of  the 
Executive  Schedule;  (2)  salaries  for  Federal 
district  court  Judges,  Judges  of  the  customs 
court,  and  commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  and  (3)  the  maximum  compensation 
for  referees  in  bankruptcy. 

H.R.  7780.  June  11,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Suspends  the  authority  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  leases  or 
prospecting  permits  for  Federally-owned  coal 
lands  or  deposits. 

H.R.  7781.  June  11,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
to  prohibit  domestic  intelligence  activities 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  to 
specify  certain  Jurisdictional  limits  In  the 
performance  of  authorized  duties. 

H.R.  7782.  June  11,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  by  au- 
thorizing grants  to  tbe  American  FUm  Insti- 
tute, and  by  authorizing  grants-in-aid  to 
qualified  States  for  humanities  programs. 

Establishes  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Institute 
for  the  Improvement  of  Museum  Services  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
museums. 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  to  Indemnify  against  loss  or 
damaged  works  of  art,  manuscripts,  and  other 
artifacts  or  objects  of  educational,  cultural, 
historical,  or  scientific  value  which  are  on 
exhibition  in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  7783.  June  11,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  by  au- 
thorizing grants  to  the  American  Film  Insti- 
tute, and  by  authorizing  grants-in-aid  to 
qualified  States  for  humanities  programs. 

Establishes  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Institute 
for  the  Improvement  of  Museum  Services  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
museums. 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  to  indemnify  against  loss  or 


damaged  works  of  art,  manuscripts,  and  other 
artifacts  or  objects  of  educational,  cultural, 
historical,  or  scientific  value  which  are  on 
exhibition  in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  7784.  June  11,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Creates  an  Abandoned  Coal 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Includes 
provisions  for  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mined  lands.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  owners  of  lands  affected  by 
mining  operations  to  provide  for  conservation 
of  soil  and  water  resources  of  such  lands. 

HR.  7785.  June  11,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Confers  Jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States 
District  Courts  to  hear  and  determine  cer- 
tain disagreements  with  respect  to  claims 
for  compensation  under  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
account  of  disability  or  death. 

H.R.  7786.  June  11,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  reimburse  States  for 
payments  made  by  the  States  to  elderly 
citizens  In  accordance  with  real  property 
tax  relief  programs  which  meet  criteria  es- 
tablished by  this  Act. 

H.R.  7787.  June  11,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  qualified  applicants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  employment  for  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  persons  in  jobs 
mamtainlng  or  rebuilding  railroad  rights-of- 
way,   diu-lng  times  of  high   unemployment. 

H.R.  7788.  June  11,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  study  certain  lands  In  the  Sierra 
National  Forest,  California,  for  possible  In- 
clusion In  the  National  WUderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

HJl.  7789.  June  11,  1976.  Banking,  Cvirrency 
and  Housing.  Amends  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  permit  changes  in  rents  in  federally 
subsidized  projects  of  State  or  local  housing 
finance  agencies  by  such  agencies  to  main- 
tain financial  vlabUlty. 

HJl.  7790.  June  11,  1975.  SmaU  Business. 
Increases  the  amount  of  capital  allocated 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  lease 
and  surety  bond  guarantees  fund  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Au- 
thorizes the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  guarantee  payments  due  under  quali- 
fied contracts  for  poUutlon  control  facili- 
ties. 

HJl.  7791.  June  1,  1975.  Judiciary.  Increases 
the  penalties  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  to  com- 
mit any  felony  or  the  unlawful  carrying  of 
a  firearm  during  the  commission  of  a  felony. 

HJl.  7792.  June  11,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In 
the  Snoqualmie  and  Wenatchee  National  For- 
ests In  Washington  as  the  Alpine  Lakes 
Wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7793.  June  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  administration  of  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance,  Medicare, 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Transfers  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  these  programs  and 
the  health  standards  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  a  newly  established  Social  Security 
Administration. 

HJl.  7794.  June  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  administration  of  Old-Age.  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance,  Medicare, 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Transfers  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  these  programs  and 
the  health  standards  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  a  newly  established  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 
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HM.  7795.  June  1.  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  sell  certain  naval 
vessels  to  the  Oovemments  of  Argentina  and 
Colombia. 

HJl.  7796.  June  1,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  sell  certain  naval 
vessels  to  the  Governments  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oerm&ny,  Spain,  and  Greece. 

H.K.  7797.  June  11,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  sell  certain  naval 
vessels  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

HM.  7798.  June  11,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  negotiated  sale  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  of  certain  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  obsolete  spare  parts  to  United 
States  contractors  for  military  export  sales. 

H.R.  7799.  June  11,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Allows  Naval  officers  of  flag  rank  to  serve  in 
the  Navy  Medical  Service  Corps. 

H.R.  7800.  June  11,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  sell  certain  naval 
vessels  to  the  Governments  of  Greece  and 
Korea. 

HJl.  7801.  June  11,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
by  revising  the  expiration  date  of  certain 
authorities  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  7802.  June  11,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
to  make  grants  and  loans  to  qualified  appli- 
cants for  the  purjjose  of  training  and/or 
employing  Federal.  State  or  local  offenders. 
Directs  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Corrections  to  exercise  oversight 
over  the  implementation  of  this  Act. 

HR.  7803.  June  U,  1975.  Judiciary:  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lobbyists 
to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain  certain 
records:  and  (3)  file  rep)orts  with  the  Com- 
mission regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

HJl.  7804.  June  11,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Limits  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  to  regulate  vitamins  and  minerals. 

HJi.  7806.  June  11,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  preservation  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  Revises  pro- 
cedures for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
States. 

Amends  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  historic  preserva- 
tion fund  from  revenues  collected  from  min- 
ing leases  and  leases  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

HR.  7806.  June  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  authoriz- 
ing payment  of  Supplemental  Seciu-lty  In- 
come benefits  to  residents  of  certain  non- 
medical shelter  care  facilities. 

HR.  7807.  June  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  includ- 
ing the  services  of  registered  nurses  under 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 

HJi.  7806.  June  11,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  strike  national  medals 
commemorating  individuals  of  various 
ethnic  backgrounds  who  participated  in  the 
American  Revolution.  Specifies  that  the 
designs  shall  be  determined  by  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

H.R.  7809  June  II,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Azoends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  disal- 
low the  deduction  for  amounts  paid  to  ad- 
vertise alcoholic  beverages. 

H.R.  7810.  June  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  rede- 
fine the  definition  of  "regulated  company" 
with  respect  to  custodial  accounts  for  em- 
ployees of  certain  tax-exempt  organizations. 


HJI.  7811.  June  11,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Veterans'  Affairs.  Creates,  within  the 
Department  of  Labor,  a  separate  agency 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Employment  Service 
under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  to 
carry  out  job  counseling  and  employment 
placement  service  functions  for  veterans. 

HJI.  7812.  June  11,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  (1)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  grants  for  airport  devel- 
opment through  fiscal  year  1980;  (2)  to  limit 
the  consideration  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  air  port  development  outside  of 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas;  (3) 
to  require  the  preparation  of  environmental 
Impact  statements  in  projects  under  this 
Act;  (4)  to  limit  the  requirement  for  public 
hearings  on  development  projects;  (5)  to 
provide  an  alternate  method  of  computing 
the  Federal  share  of  certain  project  costs; 
and  (6)  to  change  the  tax  on  air  fares. 

HJI.  7813.  June  11,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Revises  reporting  requirements,  mini- 
mum funding  standards,  and  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility for  employee  pension  benefit 
plans  under  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974.  Revises  certain 
duties  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration relating  to  the  providing  of  insur- 
ance coverage  to  employers  against  liability 
for  pension  plan  termination. 

HJt.  7814.  June  11,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  exempt  certain  sales  of  natural  gas 
from  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
QfUsslon. 

HJI.  7815.  June  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit an  additional  exemption  to  a  taxpayer 
who  supports  a  mentally  retarded  individual. 

H.R.  7816.  June  11,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Requires  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  maintain  and  make  available  to 
the  public  certain  Information  on  real  estate 
loans  and  savings  accounts. 

Directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

H.R.  7817.  June  11,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  promulgate  standards  for  the 
transportation,  handling  and  care  of  certain 
animals  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Prohibits  the  attendance  at,  promotion  of, 
or  supplying  of,  animal  fighting  ventures. 

Sets  forth  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  and  handling  of  certain 
classes  of  animals. 

HR.  7818.  June  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  in- 
dividual may  earn  without  a  reduction  In 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

HR.  7819.  June  11,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  study  certain  lands  In  the  Sierra 
National  Forest,  California,  for  possible  In- 
clusion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System. 

HR.  7820.  June  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires  States  which  have  entered  Into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  payments  and  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  a  calendar- 
quarter  basis. 

HR.  7821.  June  U,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  ( 1 ) 
making  certain  recipients  of  Supplemental 
Security  Income  and  State  supplementary 
payments  ineligible  for  food  coupons  or  food 
distribution  until  June  30.  1976;  (2)  requir- 
ing broader  dissemination  of  Information 
concerning  the  food  stamp  program  and 
nutrition;    (3)    authorizing  the  use  of  food 


coupons  for  the  purchase  of  prepared  meals 
by  certain  disabled  individuals;  (4)  revising 
the  food  stamp  certification  procedure:  and 
(5)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  pay  each  State  agency  65  percent  of  its 
administrative  costs. 

H.R.  7822.  June  11,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  7823.  June  11,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  im- 
pose a  special  tax  to  be  paid  by  each  person 
who  Is  liable  for  the  tax  on  wagers  or  who  Is 
engaged  in  receiving  wagers  for  or  on  behalf 
of  a  person  so  liable. 

H.R.  7824.  June  11,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  at  specified  intervals  a  census 
of  agriculture  which  shall  relate  to  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  taking  thereof. 
Requires  that  a  census  of  irrigation  and 
drainage  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
agriculture  census  at  specified  intervals. 

H.R.  7825.  June  11,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  authorize  the  awarding  of 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to  prevailing  plain- 
tiffs In  actions  brought  under  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

H.R.  7826.  June  11,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  awarding  of  attorneys'  fees  to  the 
prevailing  party  in  Federal  courts  when  the 
court  determines  that  the  interests  of  Justice 
so  require.  Stipulates  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment shall  be  liable  for  such  fees  the 
same  as  a  private  person. 

HR.  7827.  June  11,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  authorize  the 
awarding  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to  a 
prevailing  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  injunc- 
tive relief  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  7828.  June  11,  1975.  Judiciary.  Author- 
izes the  awarding  of  attorneys'  fees  to  pre- 
vailing plaintiffs  In  actions  brought  under 
certain  civil  rights  laws. 

H.R.  7829.  June  11,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  authorize 
the  awarding  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to 
prevailing  plaintiffs  in  actions  brought  under 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

HR.  7830.  June  11.  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Establishes  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  to  advise  the  President 
with  respect  to  scientific  and  technological 
matters. 

H.R.  7831.  June  11,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Natlonaliey  Act. 

H.R.  7832.  June  11,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  an  immediate  relative  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7833.  June  11.  1975.  Judiciary.  Permits 
a  certain  nonimmigrant  alien  to  remain  in 
the  United  States  for  a  specified  period  of 
time. 

HJI.  7834.  June  11,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires Inclusion  In  the  records  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
specified  self-employment  Income  of  a  cer- 
tain Individual  for  purposes  of  benefits  under 
the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance program  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  7835.  June  12,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  to  require  Congressional  approval  of  any 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  involving  a 
major  weapons  system  or  defense  service.  Re- 
quires Congressional  approval  of  the  total 
amount  of  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
made  to  any  country  or  International  organi- 
zation. 

H.R.  7836.  June  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  ( 1 )  redefining  certain 
terms;  (3)  pormlttlng  employers  to  maintain 
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safety  councils;  and  (3)  enumerating  afflma- 
tive  defenses  for  employers  to  proceedings 
brought  under  the  Act. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assist  cer- 
tain employers  in  complying  with  the  Act. 

HJI.  7837.  June  12,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  (1)  redefining  certain 
terms;  (2)  permitting  employers  to  maintain 
safety  councils;  and  (3)  enumerating  affirm- 
ative defenses  for  employers  to  procedings 
brought  under  the  Act. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assist  cer- 
tain employers  in  complying  with  the  Act. 

H.R.  7838.  June  12,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  7839.  June  12,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Establishes  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  within  the  executive  branch  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  consumers  before  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  receive  and  act  upon  con- 
sumer complaints,  to  perform  research  on 
consumer  products,  and  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  consumer  products 
and  services. 

Requires  Federal  agencies  considering  pol- 
icies or  regulations  which  may  affect  the 
interests  of  consumers  to  notify  the  Agency, 
and  to  consider  the  interests  of  consumers. 
H.R.  7840.  June  12,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
State  and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Trust  Fund  for  revenue  sharing  pur- 
poses through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Stipulates  that  payments  under  the  State 
and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
which  are  waived  b"  the  Indian  Tribe  or 
Alaskan  Native  Village  entitled  to  receive 
them  shall  become  part  of  the  entitlement  of 
the  county  government  In  which  such  Tribe 
or  Village  is  located. 

H.R.  7841.  June  12,  1975.  Science  and 
Technology.  Creates  the  National  Technology 
and  Research  Corpoititlon  as  an  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  to  make  and 
guarantee  long-term  loans  for  research  In 
various  areas  Including  (1)  the  adequacy  of 
energy  resources,  (2)  environmental  prob- 
lems, and  (3)   the  national  economy. 

H.R.  7842.  June  12,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Makes  Flag  Day  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

H.R.  7843.  June  12,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Designates  September  17  of 
each  year  as  a  legal  public  holiday  to  be 
known  as  "United  States  Constitution  Day". 
HJI.  7844.  June  12,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  administration  of  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance,  Medicare, 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Transfers  the  re- 
sponslbiUty  for  administering  these  prograois 
and  the  health  standards  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  a  newly  established  Social 
Security  Administration. 

HJI.  7845.  June  12,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  qualified  applicants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  employment  for  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  persons  in  Jobs 
maintaining  or  rebuilding  railroad  rights-of- 
way,  during  times  of  high  unemployment. 

HR.  7848.  June  12,  1975.  Judiciary.  Speci- 
fies that  any  person,  including  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  or  elected 
officials  thereof,  who  makes  false  statements 
In  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  Federal  offense. 

HJI.  7847.  June  12,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Piibllc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  basic  and 
supplemental  benefits  which  may  be  offer«d 
by  health   maintenance  organizations. 


Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  provide  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  for  such  organizations. 
H.R.  7848.  June  12,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Stipulates  that  all  persons  eligible  for  the 
contract  health  care  provided  to  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  pay  for  such  care  in 
accordance  with  the  patient  payment  pro- 
visions which  apply  to  active  duty  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

H.R.  7849.  June  12,  1975.  Agriculture.  Re- 
defines the  terms  "rural"  and  "rural  area" 
under  the  Consolidated  F^rm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  with  respect  to  loans  and 
grants  for  community  medical  facilities. 

H.R.  7850.  June  12,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Modifies  the  Tuttle  Creek 
Lake  project  in  Kansas  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  an  access  road  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

H.R.  7851.  June  12,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Modifies  the  Tuttle  Creek 
Lake  project  in  Kansas  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  replacement  bridge  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7852.  June  12,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and 
provide  scholarships  to  encourage  Indians  to 
enroll  in  health-related  training  programs. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend  funds  to 
better  meet  Indian  health  care  needs,  to  pro- 
vide hospitals  and  other  health  facilities,  and 
to  supply  unmet  needs  for  safe  water  and 
sanitary  waste  oisposai  iHtiaties.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  urban  Indian  or- 
ganizations to  assist  such  organizations  to 
establish  and  administer  health  programs  to 
benefit  urban  Indians. 

HR.  7853.  June  12,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  grant  li- 
censes and  license  renewals  for  five  year 
terms. 

Revises  the  Act  to  allow  certain  appeals 
from  orders  or  decisions  of  the  Commission 
to  be  brought  in  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  broad- 
cast facility  Is,  or  Is  proposed  to  be  located. 
Requires  the  Commission  to  examine  Its 
broadcast  license  renewal  process  to  deter- 
mine how  the  process  can  be  simplified. 

H.R.  7854.  June  12,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  mak- 
ing households  headed  by  an  Individual  who 
is  engaged  in  a  labor  strike  ineligible  for  food 
coupons. 

H.R.  7855.  June  12,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  abolishing  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
which  were  established  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

H.R.  7856.  June  12,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits any  civil  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
using  the  Armed  Forces  to  exercise  surveil- 
lance of  civilians  or  to  execute  civil  laws. 

H.R.  7857.  June  12,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  allocate  supplies  of  natural  gas.  Re- 
quires disclosure  of  information  by  producers 
of  natural  gas  as  to  the  amount  of  natural 
gas  reserves.  Directs  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  prohibit  certain  wasteful  uses  of 
natural  gas. 

Establishes  additional  requirements  for 
lepslnf?  of  Federal  lands  for  natural  gas  devel- 
opment. 

H  R.  7858.  June  12,  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Establishes  m  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology   Policy  to  advise  the  President 


with  respect  to  scientific  and  technological 
matters. 

H.R.  7859.  June  12,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  define  the 
term  "navigable  waters"  as  used  in  the  Act. 
Authorizes  waiver  of  requirements  for  re- 
view and  approval  of  certain  activities  in  or 
on  United  States  waters  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7860.  June  12,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  to 
carry  out  rural  conservation  employment 
projects  on  lands  and  at  facilities  within  the 
National  Forest  System  or  under  the  Secre- 
tarj-s  administrative  JurUdlction  which  are 
rural  areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  give  priority  to 
projects  that  (1)  are  labor  Intensive:  (2) 
have  work  plans:  (3)  could  be  initiated 
promptly:  and  (4)  could  be  substantially 
completed  within  twelve  months  after  initi- 
ation. 

HJi.  7861.  June  12,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to  con- 
duct a  continuing  study  of  the  nature,  quan- 
tities, and  origin  of  all  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  Imported  Into  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  7862.  June  12,  1975.  Agrlculttire. 
Amends  the  Form  Crei»it  Act  of  1971  to  de- 
crease the  eligibility  requirements  in  the 
case  of  rural  electric,  telephone,  and  public 
utility  cooperatives  with  respect  to  percent- 
age of  voting  control  held  by  farmers,  pro- 
ducers, or  harvesters. 

Removes  the  prohibitions  against  Federal 
jurisdiction  in  suits  against  institutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System 

HJI.  7863.  June"  12,  1975.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  un- 
der the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governors  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

HJI.  7864.  June  12,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  ( 1 »  revis- 
ing the  limitations  applicable  to  home  health 
services  under  the  Medicare  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program:  and  (2t  rede- 
fining home  health  services  to  include  the 
services  of  a  homemaker  or  chore  service 
worker. 

H.R.  7865.  June  12,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an 
Individual  may  earn  without  a  reduction  In 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

H.R.  7866.  June  12,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differen- 
tial m  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of 
Inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursement  to  a  provider  of  services  un- 
der the  Medicare  program 

HJI.  7867.  June  12.  1976  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  to  permit 
Federal  employees  to  accept  graiits  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  from  foreign  govern- 
ments to  facilitate  the  participation  of  such 
employees  In  specified  types  of  cultural  ex- 
change. 

HJI.  7868.  June  13,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  Federal  emergency  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  government  units  to 
enable  them  to  hire  fire  and  police  person- 
nel to  replace  those  public  safety  officers  who 
were  laid  off  by  the  unit  due  to  severe  finan- 
cial hardship. 

HR.  7869.  June  12,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
emergency  financial  assistance  to  unit  of 
local  government  for  wages  and  employment 
benefits  of  police  and  fire  personnel  In 
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where  financial  hardship  has  led  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  such  personnel. 

HJl.  7870.  June  12,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Stipulates  that  no  regu- 
lation, or  modlflcation  of  a  regulation,  con- 
cerning intermediate  care  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  the  Medicaid  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  after  January  1,  1974 
shaU  be  effecilve  prior  to  July  1,  1976,  unless 
such  regulation  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  7871.  June  12.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  extend  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  not  en- 
gaged in  the  transmitting  of  pictures  from 
three  to  five  years. 

H.R.  7872.  June  12,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Establishes  an  Office  of  Consumer 
Protection,  which  shall  be  headed  by  the 
Con.'umer  Counsel  of  the  United  States,  to 
represent  and  protect  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers before  the  Federal  Government. 

HJl.  7873  June  12,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  establish  a  national  cemetery  near 
the  Fort  Randall  Dam  in  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  7874  June  12,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires the  registration  of  all  firearms.  Sets 
forth  specifications  for  handguns  which  mxist 
be  met  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry 
may  approve  the  handgun  for  sale. 

H.R.  7875  June  12.  1975.  Judiciary.  Grants 
Immunity  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
to  certain  individuals  who  violated  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  or  committed  cer- 
tain military  crimes  during  the  period  of 
United  States  military  involvement  in  Indo- 
china. Grants  similar  relief  to  certain  in- 
dividuals whose  cases  are  being  or  have  been 
prosecuted,  or  who  are  performing  or  pre- 
paring to  perform  reconciliation  service, 
prior  to  the  cisctment  of  this  Act. 

Authorizes  the  di^l  ^t  courts  to  restore 
the  United  States  citizenship  of  Individuals 
who  renounced  such  citizenship  becatiso  of 
disapproval  of  United  States  military  In- 
volvement in  Indochina. 

HJl.  7876.  June  12,  1975.  Judiciary;  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  candidates 
for  Federal  office.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller 
General  with  respect  to  their  income  and 
financial  transactions. 

HJl.  7877.  June  12,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  a  portion  of  the 
Middle  River  In  Maryland  as  a  non-navigable 
water  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  7878.  June  12.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  franked  mailings  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  certain  officers 
of  the  United  States,  other  than  mailings 
related  to  the  closing  of  their  official  busi- 
ness, after  such  Members  or  officers  have 
left  office.  Stipulates  that  mailings  related 
to  the  closing  of  official  business  may  be 
sent  as  franked  mall  only  during  the  90-day 
period  Immediately  following  the  date  on 
which  the  office  Is  left. 

HJl.  7879.  Jtme  12.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  certain  Indi- 
vidual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

HJl.  7880.  June  12.  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  p>ermanent  residence,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7881.  June  12,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

HH.  7882.  June  12,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  Indl- 
▼Idual  as  a  child  for  purposes  of  tbe  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


HJl.  7883.  June  12,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  spec- 
ified sum  to  a  certain  corporation  tn  full 
settlement  of  such  corporation's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  losses  incur- 
red pursuant  to  performance  of  a  certain 
government  contract. 

H.R.  7884.  June  13,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Establishes  a  program 
for  the  removal  of  drift  and  debris  from  pub- 
licly maintained  commercial  boat  harbors 
in  the  United  States  and  from  adjacent  land 
and  water  areas.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, to  undertake  certain  drift  removal 
projects.  Requires  Congressional  approval 
for  large  removal  projects. 

HJl.  7885.  June  13,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  license  and  license  renewal 
for  the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations 
from  3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for 
approval  of  applications  for  licensing  re- 
newal. Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  decisions  to  be  brougnt 
in  the  circuit  In  which  the  broadcast  facility 
is,  or  Is  proposed  to  be.  located  instead  of  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  7886.  June  13.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956  to  redefine  the  term 
"project"  and  to  revise  the  method  of  cal- 
culating the  costs  of  such  projects.  Estab- 
lishes new  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  loans  under  the  Act,  and  increases 
the  appropriations  authorization  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  7887.  June  13.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  ( 1 ) 
making  certain  recipients  of  Supplemental 
Security  Income  and  State  supplementary 
payments  Ineligible  for  food  coupons  or  food 
distribution  until  June  30,  1976;  (2)  au- 
thorizing the  tise  of  food  coupons  for  the 
purchase  of  prepared  meals  by  certain  dis- 
abled Individuals;  and  (3)  revising  the  food 
stamp  certification  procedure. 

HJl.  7888.  June  13,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  emergency  support  grants 
for  economic  recovery  to  the  States  and  to 
local  governments. 

H.R.  7889.  Jime  13,  1975.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue 
research  and  promotion  orders  applicable  to 
persons  who  produce,  sell,  acquire,  process, 
or  market  beef  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing and  expanding  existing  markets  and  de- 
veloping new  or  improved  markets  and  uses 
for  beef  and  beef  products. 

HJl.  7890.  June  13,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  grant  li- 
censes and  license  renewals  for  five  year 
terms. 

Revises  the  Act  to  allow  certain  appeals 
from  orders  or  decisions  of  the  Commission 
to  be  brought  in  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  broad- 
cast facility  Is,  or  Is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  examine  Its 
broadcast  license  renewal  process  to  deter- 
mine how  the  process  can  be  simplified. 

H.R.  7891.  June  13.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
certain  Individuals  who  have  attained  65 
years  of  age  or  who  are  disabled  a  limited 
credit  against  the  Income  tax  for  the  amount 
of  real  property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  or  tbe 
amount  of  rent  constituting  real  property 
taxes  paid  during  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  7892.  June  13,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  establish  a  national  cemetery  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania. 


H.R.  7893.  June  13,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
stores  United  States  citizenship,  upon  peti- 
tion to  any  United  States  district  court,  to 
any  former  citizen  who  lost  his  nationality 
through  any  action  taken  solely  or  partially 
because  of  disapproval  or  opposition  to  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  in  military 
action  in  Indochina. 

H.R.  7894.  June  13,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorize 
the  making  of  loans  to  nursing  homes  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  so  that 
such  nursing  homes  may  meet  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Social  Security  Act  as  set 
forth  in  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association. 

H.R.  7895.  June  13,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  a  proposed  Southern 
Appalachian  Slope  National  Recreation  Area 
In  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

HJl.  7896.  June  13.  1975.  Judiciary.  Auth- 
orizes the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  pay  certain  claims 
Incident  to  the  noncombat  activities  oX  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  amount  of  which  was  de- 
termined by  settlement  pursuant  to  an  in- 
ternational agreement  which  explicitly  pro- 
vides for  the  settlement  of  such  claims. 

Permits  the  United  States  to  enter  into  an 
international  agreement  which  provides  for 
the  settlement  of  claims  incident  to  activi- 
ties of  an  armed  force  of  the  other  party 
to  the  agreement  which  cause  damage  in 
the  United  States,  or  a  territory,  common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof. 

H.R.  7897.  June  13.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  or  to  the  States  to  assist  in  the  cost 
of  providing  education  and  occupational 
training  and  retraining  to  Cambodian  and 
Vietnamese  children  and  adults  who  are 
refugees  as  defined  in  the  Indochina  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  .Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

HJl.  7898.  June  13.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  grant  li- 
censes and  license  renewals  for  five  year 
terms. 

Revises  the  Act  to  allow  certain  appeals 
from  orders  or  decisions  of  the  Commission 
to  be  brought  in  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  broad- 
cast facility  is,  or  is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  examine  its 
broadcast  license  renewal  process  to  deter- 
mine how  the  process  can  be  simplified. 

H.R.  7899.  June  13.  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
to  require  the  President  to  seek  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  leadership  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  prior 
to  introducing  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities. 

H.R.  7900.  June  13.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Designates  certain  lands  and  waters  in 
Alaska  as  units  of  the  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  System,  the  National  Park  System, 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  the  National  Forest  System.  Directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  designating  certain  lands  In  Alaska 
as  wilderness. 

H.R.  7901.  June  13.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distributors 
and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from  can- 
celling franchises  without  cause  and  with- 
out prior  notice. 

H.R  7902.  June  13,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  setting  forth  procedures 
for  certifying  eligible  applicants  for  food 
coupons  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1064. 

H.R.  7903.  June  13,  1975.  Banking.  Ctir- 
rency    and    Rousing.    Amends    tbe    Federal 
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Credit  Union  Act  with  regard  to  assets,  loans, 
membership,  management,  including  officers 
and  directors,  and  required  reserves.  Re- 
organizes the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration and  establishes  two  Presidentially- 
appointed,  Senate-confirmed  Boards,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  Board, 
to  manage  the  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Advisory 
Board.  Creates  the  National  Credit  Union 
Central  Liquidity  Facility  to  maintain  the 
liquidity  of  credit  unions,  and  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  transfer  of  funds  between  and 
among  credit  unions  and  other  financial  In- 
stitutions. 

H.R.  7904.  June  13,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  to  accept  for  the 
United  States  the  voluntary  services  of  cer- 
tain students. 

H.R.  7905.  June  13,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  the  procedure  for  cred- 
iting service  under  the  National  Guard  Tech- 
nicians Act  of  1968  for  Federal  employees' 
benefits  and  retirement  purposes. 

H.R.  7906.  June  13.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
exempt  State  financial  assistance  to  a  re- 
ligiously affiliated  school  from  the  First 
Amendment  prohibition  regarding  establish- 
ment of  religion. 

H.R.  7907.  June  13,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  limit 
the  deductions  attributable  to  farming 
which  can  be  used  by  a  taxpayer  to  offset 
nonf  arm  Income. 

H.R.  7908.  June  13.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  Individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7909.  June  13.  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  7910.  June  16.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  re- 
peal the  public  debt  limit. 

H.R.  7911.  June  16.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  take  a  deduction  for 
capital  recovery  in  lieu  of  depreciating  eligi- 
ble tangible  property. 

H.R.  7912.  June  16,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  tbe  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland,  or  scenic  open  space. 

H.R.  7913.  June  16,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Creates  a  National  Urban  Corporation 
through  which  the  Federal  Government  shall 
issue  and  sell  national  urban  bonds  in  order 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  urban  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate -income  persons. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  con- 
form with  this  Act  and  to  entitle  owners  of 
such  bonds  to  certain  deductions. 

H.R.  7914.  June  16,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  stipu- 
lating that  legal  process  brought  for  the 
garnishment  of  wages  of  a  Federal  employee 
pursuant  to  the  child  support  provisions  of 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren program  shall  not  be  effective  against 
the  United  States  for  a  specified  period  of 
time. 

Directs  the  President.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  to  prescribe 
regulations  covering  the  garnishment  of 
wages. 

H.R.  7915.  June  16.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  persons 
with  nonfarmlng  business  assets  In  excess  of 
$3,000,000  from  engaging  In  the  production 
of  agricultural  products.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  acquire,  under  certain 
circumstances,  any  property  of  Interest  of 
which  a  person  must  divest  himself  by  vir- 
tue of  this  prohibition. 


HJl.  7916.  June  16,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Excludes  certain  amounts 
apportioned  to  any  State  for  a  Federal -aid 
highway  system  from  limitations  on  the 
transfer  of  such  funds  where  such  amounts 
will  be  applied  to  rail-highway  crossings  If 
the  State  has  no  such  crossings  on  Its  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems. 

H.R.  7917.  June  16,  1975.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement that  a  hospital  or  extended  care 
facility  have  a  utilization  review  plan  in  ef- 
fect in  order  to  participate  in  the  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  and 
Crippled   Children's   Services   programs. 

H.R.  7918.  Jxme  16,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  set  forth  the 
method  of  computing  the  amount  payable  to 
a  surviving  spouse  of  certain  retired  em- 
ployees receiving  annuities  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  7919.  June  16,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distributors 
and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from  can- 
celling franchises  without  cause  and  without 
prior  notice. 

HJl.  7920.  June  16,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  tbe  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  three 
to  five  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  or  license 
renewals. 

H.R.  7921.  June  16.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Makes  Flag  Day  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

H.R.  7922.  June  16.  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  to  require  Congressional  approval  of  any 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  involving  a 
major  weapons  system  or  defense  service. 
Requires  Congressional  approval  of  the  total 
amount  of  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
made  to  any  country  of  International  orga- 
nization. 

H.R.  7923.  June  16,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Establishes  the  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
which  shall  be  composed  of  Judges  appointed 
from  civil  life  by  the  President. 

Grants  the  court  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
review  by  appeal  all  questions  involved  in 
decisions  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 

H.R.  7924.  June  16,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  qualified  applicants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  employment  for  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  persons  in  jobs 
maintaining  or  rebuilding  railroad  rights-of- 
way,  during  times  or  high  unemployment. 

H.R.  7925.  June  16,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Postpones  until  June  30.  1978,  in  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam, 
the  requirement  that  State  plans  for  medical 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  per- 
mit individuals  who  are  eligible  for  such  as- 
sistance to  obtain  it  from  any  provider  who 
undertakes  to  furnish  it. 

H.R.  7926.  June  16,  1975.  Government  Oper- 
ations. Amends  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  exempt  from  public  disclosure  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  Information  unless  it  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
tbe  Administrator  of  tbe  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  that  such 
release  would  not  be  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  7927.  June  16,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  dispose  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
asbestos  chrysotlle  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

H.R.  7928.  June  16,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  grant  li- 
censes and  license  renewals  for  five  year 
terms. 


Revises  tbe  Act  to  allow  certain  appeals 
from  orders  or  decisions  of  the  Commission 
to  be  brought  in  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  broad- 
cast facility  Is,  or  is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  examine  Its 
broadcast  license  renewal  process  to  deter- 
mine how  the  process  can  be  simplified. 

H.R.  7929.  June  16,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  deductibility  of  interest  on  cor- 
porate acquisition  Indebtedness  where  the  is- 
suing corporation  has  acquired  control  of 
another  corporation. 

H.R.  7930.  June  16,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  certain  modifications 
of  health  insurance  benefits  under  a  plan 
offered  to  Federal  employees  unless  notice  of 
proposed  modifications  has  been  published 
and  a  hearing  concerning  such  modifications 
has  been  held. 

H.R.  7931.  Jime  16,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Directs  tbe  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Architect  of  tbe  Capitol,  and  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  various  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  withhold  State  or  District  of  Columbia 
Income  taxes  of  certain  Members  of  Congress 
or  specified  employees  subject  to  such  in- 
come tax  who  voluntarily  agree  to  such  with- 
holding. 

Authorizes  tbe  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  review  such  agreements. 

H.R.  7932.  June  16,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  render  onslte  construction  and 
advice  to  certain  small  business  employers 
to  assist  such  employers  in  complying  with 
the  health  and  safety  standards  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  7933.  June  16.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distributors 
and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from 
cancelling  franchises  without  cause  and 
without  prior  notice. 

H.R.  7934.  June  16,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distributors 
and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from 
cancelling  franchises  without  cause  and 
without  prior  notice. 

H.R.  7935.  June  16,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  (1) 
making  certain  recipients  of  Supplemental 
Security  Income  and  State  supplementary 
payments  ineligible  for  food  coupons  or  food 
distribution  until  June  30.  1976;  (2)  author- 
izing the  use  of  food  coui>ons  for  the  pur- 
chase of  prepared  meals  by  certain  disabled 
individuals;  and  <3)  revising  the  food  stamp 
certification  procedure. 

H.R.  7936.  June  16,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Authorizes  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  emergency  support  grants 
for  economic  recovery  to  the  States  and  to 
local  governments. 

H.R.  7937.  June  16,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  emergency  support  grants 
for  economic  recovery  to  the  States  and  to 
local  governments. 

H.R.  7938.  June  16,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  stipulat- 
ing that  payments  made  by  a  State  to  cer- 
tain nonmedical  shelter  care  facilities  for  tbe 
care  of  an  individual  shall  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  such  Individual's  Supplemental 
Security  Income  benefit. 

H.R.  7939.  June  16.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  stock  owner- 
ship requirements  for  qualification  of  direc- 
tors of  national  banking  associations. 

HJl.  7940.  June  16,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  tbe  Shipping  Act,  1916. 
to  establish  minimum  rates  for  foreign  car- 
riers in  foreign  commerce  with  the  United 
States.  Requires  that  such  rates,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
correspond  to  rates  of  national  carriers,  with 
certain  exceptions. 
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HJl.  7941.  June  16.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  certain  Indi- 
vidual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

HH.  7942.  Jime  16.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  certain  Individ- 
ual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

H.R.  7943.  June  16,  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specLfled  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  Individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  certain  mining  claims 
In  California  which  were  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  condemnation  proceedings. 

HJl.  7944.  June  17,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  require  that  future  social 
security  benefit  Increases  be  disregarded  In 
determining  (1)  eligibility  for  admission  to 
or  occupancy  of  low-rent  public  housing,  or 
(2)  the  rent  paid  on  such  housing  or  other 
federally  assisted  housing  and  eligibility  for 
other  Federal  housing  subsidies. 

H.R.  7945.  June  17.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires 
every  employer  to  offer  qualified  health  care 
Insurance  to  his  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Establishes  a  program  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  provide  qualified  health  care  in- 
surance to  nonemployed  and  self-employed 
Individuals  and  their  families,  Requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  pay  the  full  premium  for  continuation  of 
qualified  health  care  Insurance  for  individ- 
uals receiving  State  or  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

H.R.  7946.  June  17.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Judiciary.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
to  prohibit  discrimination  against  disabled 
persons  in  the  areas  of  employment  or  hous- 
ing. 

H.R.  7947.  June  17.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  3  to 
5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  approval 
of  applications  for  licensing  renewal.  Allows 
appeals  from  Federal  Conununications  Com- 
mission decisions  to  be  brought  In  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  broadcast  facility  is,  or  Is 
proposed  to  be,  located  Instead  of  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunlssion  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  appUcatlona. 

HR.  7948.  June  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxlmimi 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  3  to 
5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  approval 
of  applications  for  licensing  renewal.  Allows 
appeals  from  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission decisions  to  be  brought  in  the  circuit 
In  which  the  broadcast  facility  is,  or  is  pro- 
posed to  be,  located  Instead  of  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materlal3 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  7949.  June  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  3  to 
5  years. 

Revises  the  conditions  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  licensing  renewal.  Allows  ap- 
peals from  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion decisions  to  be  brought  in  the  circuit  In 
which  the  broadcast  facility  Is,  or  is  pro- 
posed to  be.  located  Instead  of  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 


Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supptorting  doc- 
uments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  7950.  June  17.  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Amends  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for  fis- 
cal years  1976  and  1977. 

HR.  7951.  June  17,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  increase 
appropriations  for  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

Revises  the  criteria  for  the  distribution  of 
monies  from  the  Fund  to  the  States. 

HR.  7952.  Jure  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Himian  Development  to  plan  and  develop  a 
coordinated  autism  research  program.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants,  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
residential  or  nonresidential  centers  with 
education  programs  for  autistic  chlMren. 

HR.  7953.  June  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  a  National  Energy  Informa- 
tion System  to  contain  Information  relating 
to  energy  supply  and  consumption  patterns 
affecting  the  United  States.  Creates  a  Nation- 
al Administration  to  collect,  evaluate,  and 
disseminate  such  information. 

Sets  forth  procedures  for  acquisition  of 
energy  information  from  major  energy  com- 
panies, governmental  units,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. Establishes  procedures  for  classifica- 
tion of  such  Information. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  surveys  of  United  States  energy  re- 
sources on  public  lands. 

H.R.  7954.  June  17,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  de- 
fine the  term  "navigable  wat3rs"  as  it  applies 
to  the  issuance  of  permits  for  dredged  or 
fill  material  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  7955.  June  17.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  tax 
married  and  unmarried  Individuals  at  the 
same  rate,  and  to  apply  the  same  require- 
ments for  requiring  a  declaration  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  and  for  withholding  in- 
come tax  from  wages. 

H.R.  7956.  June  17,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  apply  to  steel  rail  anchors  the  same 
tariff  treatment  that  applies  to  rails. 

H.R.  7957.  June  17.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from 
3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  renewal. 
Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commlsf=lon  decisions  to  be  brought 
In  the  circuit  in  which  the  broadcast  facility 
is,  or  is  proposed  to  be,  located  instead  of  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  7958.  June  17,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  State  Governors  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  weath- 
erlzation  of  dwellings  of  low-income  persons. 

H.R.  7959.  June  17.  1975.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Operations  to  oversee  and  exercise  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  agencies  engaged  in 
foreign  intelligence  activities  and  operations. 

H.R.  7960.  June  17,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  allot  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 


to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist  in  re- 
ducing crime  against  the  children,  employees 
and  facilities  of  their  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

H.R.  7961.  June  17.  1975.  Science  and 
Technology.  Establishes  a  program  of  elec- 
tric vehicle  research  and  development  in  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes  the  Introduction  of  elec- 
tric vehicles  into  fleets  used  by  Federal 
agencies. 

H.R.  7962.  June  17.  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  additional  appropriations  for  emer- 
gency employment  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

H.R.  7963.  June  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Ccmmerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  3  to 
5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  approval 
of  applications  for  licensing  renewal.  Allows 
appeals  from  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission decisions  to  be  brought  In  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  broadcast  facility  is.  or  is 
proposed  to  be  located  Instead  of  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  7964.  June  17.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
wines  containing  essences  and  other  flavor- 
ings approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  continue  to  be  treated  as  special  nat- 
ural wines  for  purposes  of  the  excise  tax 
on  wines. 

H.R.  7965.  June  17,  1975.  Judiciary;  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lobbyists  to 
(1)  register  with  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission; (2)  make  and  retain  certain  records; 
and  (3)  file  reports  with  the  Commission 
regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  7966.  June  17.  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Requires  the  developers  of  all 
federally  assisted  condominium  projects  to 
disclose  specific  information  on  proposed  new 
condominium  construction  or  conversion  to 
condominium  units  of  existing  structures. 

Establishes  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Condominiums  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  establish  similar  programs. 

H.R.  7967.  June  17.  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Authorize.^  and  establishes  proce- 
dures for  public  financing  of  primary  and 
general  election  campaigns  of  candidates  for 
election  to  Congress. 

H.R.  7968.  June  17.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  awarding  of  attorney's  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  in  certain  actions  or 
proceedings  to  review  an  agency  action  where 
the  party  seeking  the  Judicial  review  sub- 
stantially pervalls. 

H.R.  7969.  June  17,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  allow  the 
court  to  grant  attorneys'  fees  as  part  of  the 
costs  to  the  prevailing  party  In  specified  civil 
actions  under  the  Act.  Stipulates  that  gov- 
ernmental entities  are  liable  for  such  fees 
the  same  as  a  private  person. 

H.R.  7970.  June  17.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  stipu- 
lating that  speech  pathology  services  are  con- 
sidered outpatient  physical  therapy  services 
and  are  covered  under  the  Medicare  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program. 

H.R.  7971.  June  17.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
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diagnostic  and  rehabilitative  services  fur- 
nished by  an  audiologist,  including  hearing 
amplification  devices,  among  the  Items  cov- 
ered under  Medicare. 

HJl.  7972.  June  17.  1975.  Ways  and  Means: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Seciirity  Act  to  include  speech 
pathology  and  audlology  services  among  the 
items  covered  under  Medicare. 

HR.  7973.  June  17.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  appli- 
cation of  a  per  se  rule  of  Illegality  under 
the  antitrust  laws  In  the  case  of  certain  mar- 
ket allocation  agreements  made  as  part  of  a 
trademark  licensing  agreement  for  the  man- 
ufacture, distribution  and  sale  of  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products. 

H.R.  7974.  June  17,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  the 
cost  of  acquiring  recycled  solid  waste  ma- 
terials for  manufacture  by  the  taxpayer  into 
useful  raw  materials  or  salable  products. 
Permits  an  optional  amortization  deduction 
of  any  solid  waste  recycling  facility  acquired 
by  the  taxpayer. 

HR.  7975.  June  17,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  (1) 
mandating  benefit  Increases  and  emergency 
assistance  grants;  (2)  prohibiting  benefit  de- 
creases as  a  consequence  of  increases  in  oth- 
er social  security  benefits;  (3)  adding  sup- 
plementary housing  benefits;  (4)  revising  the 
basis  upon  which  mandatory  minimum  State 
supplementation  is  calculated;  (5)  revising 
administrative  procedures  for  paying  bene- 
fits; (5)  revising  administrative  procedures 
for  paying  benefits;  and  (6)  redefining  "eli- 
gible spouse".  ' 

Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by 
aUowlng  certain  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come recipients  to  elect  to  receive  food 
stamps. 

HR.  7976.  June  17,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  that  accumulated  an- 
nual leave  above  the  maximum  allowed 
which  is  restored  to  a  Federal  employee  who 
was  subject  to  an  \xn warranted  or  unjusti- 
fied personnel  action  shall  be  included  in  the 
lump-sum  payment  of  accrued  and  accumu- 
lated annual  leave  which  such  employee  may 
elect  to  receive  upon  separation.  Permits  cer- 
tain former  Federal  employees  to  file  a  claim 
for  such  excess  accumulated  annual  leave 
which  was  not  paid  to  such  employee  upon 
separation. 

H.R.  7977.  June  17,  1975.  Judiciary:  Rules. 
Declares  that  certain  rules  proposed  by 
Federal  agencies  shall  take  effect  only  if, 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  either  House 
of  Congress  does  not  pass  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  proposed  rule.  Establishes 
procedures  for  exercising  Congressional  dis- 
approval of  such  proposed  rules. 

H.R.  7978.  June  17,  1975.  Judiciary;  Rules. 
Declares  that  certain  rules  proposed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  take  effect  only  If,  after 
a  certain  period  of  time,  either  House  of 
Congress  does  not  pass  a  resolution  disap- 
proving such  proposed  rule.  Establishes  pro- 
cedures for  exercising  Congressional  disap- 
proval of  such  proposed  rules. 

HR.  7979.  June  17,  1975.  Judiciary:  Rules. 
Declares  that  certain  rules  proposed'  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  take  effect  only  if,  after 
a  certain  period  of  time,  either  House  of 
Congress  does  not  pass  a  resolution  disap- 
proving such  propo.';ed  rule.  Establishes  pro- 
cedures for  exercising  Congressional  disap- 
proval of  such  proposed  rules. 

HR.  7980.  June  17.  1975.  Interstate  and 
foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  the  Interstate 
Railroad  System.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  acquire,  rehabilitate, 
maintain,  and  modernize  the  rail  lines 
through  the  Interstate  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. Directs  the  Secretary  to  require  mini- 
mum maintenance  standards  for  rail  lines. 

Provides  Federal  assistance  to  States  for 
rthabiutatlon  of  rail  lines. 


H.R.  7981.  June  17,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  any  military-  department  from  using 
dogs  In  connection  with  research  and  devel- 
opment of  any  chemical  or  biological  warfare 
agent. 

H.R.  7982.  June  17,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  regulations  regarding 
creditable  service  for  civil  service  retirement 
purposes  with  respect  to  National  Guard 
technicians. 

H.R.  7983.  June  17,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Establishes  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  within  the  executive  branch  to  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  consumers  before  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  receive  and  act  upon  con- 
sumer complaints,  to  perform  research  on 
consumer  products,  and  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  consumer  products 
and  services. 

Requires  Federal  agencies  considering  pol- 
icies or  regulations  which  may  affect  the 
interests  of  consumers  to  notify  the  Agency, 
and  to  consider  the  interests  of  consumers. 

H.R.  7984.  June  17,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

HJl.  7985.  June  17.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  national 
plan  for  no-fault  automobile  Insurance 
v/hlch  sets  forth  national  standaids  for  State 
no-fault  Insurance  plans.  Requires  every 
ow^ner  of  a  motor  vehicle  registered  in  a 
State  which  has  no-fault  insurance  plan  to 
participate  in  such  plan  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  operating  such  vehicle. 

H.R.  7986.  June  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from 
3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  renewal. 
Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  decisions  to  be  brought  ui 
the  circuit  In  which  the  broadcast  facility 
is,  or  is  proposed  to  be,  located  instead  of 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  7987.  June  17,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  offer  special  pay  and  Incentive  pay 
to  physicians  and  dentists  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admini- 
stration. 

H.R.  7988.  June  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Includes  the  use  of  blood 
and  blood  products  and  the  management  of 
blood  resources  within  the  research  and 
training  programs  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute,  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  extends  appropriations  for 
such  programs. 

Limits  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  disclose 
information  contained  In  research  grant  ap- 
plications. 

Extends  appropriations  for  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  for  projects  re- 
lated to  the  testing,  diagnosis,  counseling, 
and  treatment  of  Individuals  with  respect  to 
genetic  disea.ses. 

H.R  7989.  June  17.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Valley  Forge  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  Pennsylvania. 

HR.  7990.  June  17.  1975.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Establishes  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  to  advise  the  President  wUh  re- 
spect to  scientific  and  technological  matters. 


H.R.  7991.  June  17,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  three 
to  five  years. 

HJl.  7992.  June  17,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Authorizes  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  to  accept  for  the 
United  States  the  voluntary  services  of  cer- 
tain students. 

H.R.  7993.  June  17,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

H.R.  7994.  June  17,  1976.  Judiciary.  Renews 
and  extends  the  term  of  certain  design 
patents  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office. 

H.R.  7995.  June  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Grants 
automatic,  general  amnesty  to  any  person 
who,  during  the  period  of  United  Sutes  in- 
volvement in  Indochina,  violated  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  or  committed  cer- 
tain  mUltary  crimes.  Est&bUshes  an  Amnesty 
Commission  to  grant  general  amnesty  to  in- 
dividuals who  violated  Federal,  State  or  local 
law  in  the  course  of  protesting  against  United 
States  Involvement  in  Indochina  and  to  re- 
view denials  of  honorable  diccharges. 

Authorizes  the  district  courts  to  restore 
the  United  States  clUzenshlp  of  war  re- 
slsters  who  renounced  such  citizenship 

Grants  Jurisdiction  to  the  district  courts 
to  hear  actions  brought  to  redress  the  dep- 
rivation of  rights  granted  by  the  general 
amnesty. 

H.R.  7996  June  18.  1975.  Wavs  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
diagnostic  and  rehabUltatlve  services  fur- 
rushed  by  an  audiologist.  Including  hearing 
ampllficaUon  devices,  among  the  Items  cov- 
ered under  Medicare. 

H.R.  7997.  June  18.  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  stipu- 
lating that  speech  pathology-  services  are 
considered  outpatient  physical  therapy  serv- 
ices and  are  covered  under  the  Medicare  sup- 
plementary medical   insurance   program 

H.R.  7998  June  18.  1975.  Wavs  and  Means: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  speech 
pathology  and  audiologv  services  among  the 
Items  covered  under  Medicare. 

H.R.  7999.  June  18.  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Natlonalltv  Act  to 
make  It  unlawful  for  persons  to  knowingly 
employ  or  refer  for  employment  aliens  who 
have  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

Directs  that  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  shall  Increase  its  staff 

H.R.  8000.  June  18,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  3  to 
5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  approval  of 
appUcations  for  licensing  renewal.  Allows  ap- 
peals from  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission decisions  to  be  brought  tn  the  circuit 
In  which  the  broadcast  facility  is,  or  is  pro- 
posed to  be,  located  instead  of  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  8001.  June  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
Postmaster  General  to  Issue  a  special  postage 
stamp  commemorating  the  bicentennial  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Dorchester  Heights. 

H.R.  8002.  June  18,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California 
as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior, 

Designates  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
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shore  as  a  natural  area  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

HJl.  8003.  June  18,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASalrs.  Designates  certain  lands  In  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  In  California 
as  wilderness,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Designates  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore as  a  natural  area  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

HJl.  8004.  June  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
from  using  the  franking  privilege  for  mass 
mailings  within  42  days  prior  to  an  election. 
HJl.  8005.  June  18,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  gold  commemorative  coins 
bearing  the  seal  or  symbol  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  and 
to  offer  such  coins  for  sale  to  the  public. 

H3.  8006.  June  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Stipulates  that  an  employee 
paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  of  the 
Ship's  Service  Department  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  is  deemed 
not  an  employee  of  the  Federal  government 
for  certain  purposes. 

H.R.  8007.  June  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  take  an  Independent  census  of 
agriculture  every  five  years  and  an  independ- 
ent census  of  irrigation  and  drainage  every 
ten  years. 

H.R.  8008.  June  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
clude as  tax  exempt  organizations  condo- 
minium associations,  homeowner  associa- 
tions, and  other  similar  corporations  and 
organizations,  not  organized  for  profit. 

H.R.  8009.  June  18,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  require  that  appli- 
cations for  programs  of  bilingual  education 
shall  be  developed  In  consultation  with  the 
parents  of  children  enrolled  in  the  schools 
covered  by  such  applications  with  the  ma- 
jority of  such  parents  to  be  parents  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

H.R.  8010.  June  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  Postal  Service 
from  requiring  the  installation  of  mailboxes 
at  the  curb  line  of  residential  property  in 
any  locality  If  the  governing  authority  of 
such  locality  prohibits  such  Installation. 

H.R.  8011.  June  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  require  that  the  comprehensive 
State  plan  required  under  the  Act  include 
provisions  for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly. 

H.R.  8012.  June  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  administration  of  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors, and  Disability  Insurance,  Medicare, 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Transfers  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  these  programs  and 
the  health  standards  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  a  newly  constituted  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

H.R.  8013.  June  18,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Prohibits  distributors  and 
refiners  of  petroleum  products  from  cancell- 
ing franchises  without  caxise  and  without 
prior  notice. 

H-R.  8014.  June  18,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  reduce  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  5  Commissioners. 
Increases  the  staff  allotment  of  each  Com- 
missioner. Requires  that  certain  reports  be 
made  to  specified  Committees  of  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  Re- 
quires the  Commission  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

HJl.  8015.  June  18,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Copyright  Act  of  1909  to  extend 
exclusive  rights  with  respect  to  copyrighted 
sound  recordings  to  Include  performance  In 


public  for  profit.  Establishes  a  system  of 
compulsory  licensing  and  royalties  for  pub- 
lic performance  of  sound  recordings. 

H.R.  8016.  June  18,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  8017.  June  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  a  nursing  salary  cost  differ- 
ential in  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of 
Inpatient  nursing  care  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursement  to  a  provider  of  services  un- 
der the  Medicare  program. 

HJa.  8018.  June  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  entitling 
an  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance claimant  to  a  reconsideration  cf  the 
Initial  decision  concerning  such  claimant's 
eligibility  for  benefits.  Allows  such  claimant 
to  request  a  hearing  on  the  reconsideration 
determination.  Requires  that  such  a  hearing 
be  presided  over  by  an  administrative  law 
Judge  and  conducted  on  the  record. 

H.R.  8019.  June  18,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  pay  States  for  the  development 
and  review  of  proposed  capital  expenditures 
for  health  care  facilities  and  organizations 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  au- 
thorizing payment  for  outpatient  services 
provided  by  an  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ter under  the  Medicaid  program. 

H.R.  8020.  June  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  deduction  for  volunteer  services 
performed  by  an  Individual  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital. 

HJl.  8021.  June  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
certain  tax-exempt  organizations  to  elect  to 
use  a  portion  of  their  assets  to  Influence 
legislation. 

Prohibits  the  deduction  of  out-of-pocket 
expenditures  made  by  any  person  on  behalf 
of  such  eligible  organization  if  the  expendi- 
ture is  made  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
legislation. 

H.R.  8022.  June  18,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit every  taxpayer  to  designate  that  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1,  or  such  taxpayer's 
tax  liability  for  the  taxable  year,  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  Food  For  Peace  Fund  which 
is  hereby  established  In  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

H.R.  8023.  June  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  certain  modifications 
of  health  Insurance  benefits  under  a  plan 
offered  to  Federal  employees  unless  notice 
of  proposed  modifications  has  been  published 
and  a  hearing  concerning  such  modifications 
has  been  held. 

H.R.  8024.  June  18,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Extends  for  one  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  con- 
tinue flexible  regulations  cf  Interest  rates  on 
deposits  and  share  accounts  In  depository 
institutions. 

Prohibits  any  Federal  regulatory  agency  of 
financial  Institutions  from  approving  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  any  electronic 
funds  transfer  systems  for  90  days.  Author- 
izes the  National  Commission  on  Electronic 
Fund  Transfers  within  such  period  (1)  to 
review  such  systems;  and  (2)  to  develop  pro- 
cedures for  monitoring  experimentation  of 
such  systems. 

Requires  financial  institutions  to  maintain 
and  make  public  certain  Information  on  real 
estate  loans  and  savings  accounts,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

H.R.  8025.  June  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain   Individual   to  be   m  compliance 


with  specified  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8026.  June  18,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  a  certain  Individual  In  full  settle- 
ment of  such  Individual's  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  expenses  Incurred  by  cer- 
tain air  travel  compelled  by  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  8027.  June  18.  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
Ueves  a  certain  Individual  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  overpayments  of  active 
duty  compensation  while  employed  by  the 
United  States  Navy. 

H.R.  8028.  June  19,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
make  It  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
to  discriminate  against  a  physically  handi- 
capped individual  because  of  such  handicap 
H.R.  8029.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit a  taxpayer  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-five  to  take  a  credit  against  his  Income 
tax  for  real  property  taxes  paid  by  him,  or 
for  the  equivalent  amount  of  his  rent  con- 
stituting such  taxes. 

H.R.  8030.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to 
Increase  the  public  debt  limit  until  Novem- 
ber 15,  1975. 

H.R.  8031.  June  19,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Creates  the  Federal  Employee 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  oversee  and  regu- 
late labor  relations  between  units  &f  the 
Federal  Government  and  Federal  employees. 
Authorizes  Federal  employees  to  form.  Join, 
or  assist  labor  organizations.  Authorizes  Fed- 
eral employees  to  strike  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Enumerates  unlawful  labor  acts 
and  empowers  the  Board  to  prevent  such 
acts. 

H.R.  8032.  June  19,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from 
3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  renewal. 
Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Communications 
Commission  decisions  to  be  brought  In  the 
circuit  in  which  the  broadcast  facility  is,  or 
is  proposed  to  be,  located  instead  of  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  poslble  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  8033.  June  19,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  participation  for  the  United  States 
In  the  African  Development  Fund. 

H.R.  8034.  June  19,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide a  medical  malpractice  reinsurance  pro- 
gram to  Insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers. Requires  a  State  to  have  an  effective 
program  for  arbitration  of  medical  malprac- 
tice claims  before  Federal  reinsurance  will 
be  available.  Requires  civil  actions  for  dam- 
ages on  account  of  alleged  malpractice  to 
first  be  submitted  to  State  arbitration. 

H.R.  8035.  June  19,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  Insure  that  all  prescription  eyeglasses  Is- 
sued to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty  consist  of  impact-resistant  lenses 
and  frames. 

H.R.  8036.  June  19,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Expands  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  Include  elected  school  board 
officials. 

H.R.  8037.  June  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
stores United  States  citizenship,  upon  peti- 
tion to  any  United  States  district  court,  to 
any  former  citizen  who  lost  his  nationality 
through  any  action  taken  solely  or  partially 
because  of  disapproval  or  opposition  to  the 
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involvement  of  the  United  States  in  military 
action  in  Indochina. 

H.R.  8038.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
a  rehabilitation  facility  as  a  provider  of 
services  and  to  Include  Inpatient  and  out- 
patient rehabilitation  services  among  the 
items  covered  under  Medicare. 

H.R.  8039.  June  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  special  prosecu- 
tors by  a  Federal  District  Judge  In  certain 
criminal  proceedings. 

H.R.  8040.  June  19,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1968  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  sell,  lease,  transfer  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  lands  constituting  Fort  De- 
Bussv,  Hawaii. 

H.R.  8041.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
certain  distilled  spirits  bottled  in  bond  for 
export  or  stamped  for  export  to  a  foreign 
trade  zone  to  be  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house- or  foreign  trade  zones  for  consump- 
tion In  the  United  States  by  and  for  the 
official  or  family  use  of  such  foreign  govern- 
ments, organizations,  and  Individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  withdraw  imported  distilled 
spirits  from  such  warehouses  or  zones  free 
of  tax. 

H.R.  8042.  June  19.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  certain  gateway  cities  for  the 
purpo=e  of  providing  programs  in  education. 
Job  training,  counseling  and  orientation  for 
the  benefit  of  Immigrants. 

Authorizes  travel  grants  to  new  Immigrants 
and  their  families  to  enable  them  to  accept 
employment  in  a  distant  State. 

H.R.  8043.  June  19,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Repeals  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act. 

H.R.  8044.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of,  conditions  for, 
and  limitations  on,  the  deduction  of  moving 
expenses. 

Allows  a  taxpayer  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  any  amount  received  or  accrued  from 
his  employer  a*;  a  reimbursement  for  a  mov- 
ing expense  which  would  be  otherwise  de- 
ductible but  for  such  reimbursement. 

H.R.  8045.  June  19,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs.  Establishes  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  and  Seashore  Urban  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  California.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  lands, 
waters,  or  Interests  therein  which  are  located 
within  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  park. 

H.R.  8046.  June  19.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low the  widow  of  a  deceased  minister  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  the  rental  value 
of  a  home  or  rental  allowance  which  is  fur- 
nished to  her  after  her  husband's  death. 

Terminates  such  exclusion  upon  remarri- 
age of  the  widow. 

H.R.  8047.  June  19,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Entitles  certain  prevailing  rate 
Federal  employees  to  night  differential  pay  as 
part  of  their  basic  pay  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining such  pay  In  conversions  to  the 
General  Schedule. 

H.R.  8048.  June  19,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Judiciary.  Amends  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  to  exempt  certain  transportation  em- 
ployees of  private  carriers  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  from  provisions  of  such  Act. 

HJl.  8049.  June  19,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Makes  certain  publications  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  eligible  for 
second-class  mall  rates. 

H.R.  8050.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
Federal  payment  of  State  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  attributable  to  serv- 
ices performed  in  certain  Federsdly-fimded 
public  service  Jobs  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

H.R.  8051.  June   19,   1976.  Banking,  Cur- 


rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  a  Medal  of 
Honor  to  a  certain  individual. 

H.R.  8052.  June  19,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  any  military  department  from 
using  dogs  In  connection  with  research  and 
development  of  any  chemical  or  biological 
warfare  agent. 

H.R.  8053.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit (1)  a  tax  credit  for  the  qualified  savings 
and  Investment  of  an  individual;  (2)  the  ex- 
clusion from  an  Individual's  gross  Income  of 
certain  corporate  dividends  and  the  capital 
gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  securi- 
ties; (3)  a  deduction  from  the  value  of  the 
gross  estate  In  the  case  of  certain  family 
farming  operations;  (4)  the  adjustment  oi 
the  corporate  normal  tax  rate;  (5)  the  In- 
crease of  the  corporate  surtax  exemption  and 
the  Investment  credit;  and  (6)  the  deduction 
by  an  employer  of  the  amount  of  certain 
dividends  paid  with  respect  to  employer 
securities. 

H.R.  8054.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit ( 1 )  a  tax  credit  for  the  qualified  savings 
and  Investment  of  an  Individual;  (2)  the 
exclusion  from  an  Individual's  gross  Income 
of  certain  corporate  dividends  and  the  capi- 
tal gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  securi- 
ties; (3)  a  deduction  from  the  value  of  the 
gross  estate  In  the  case  of  certain  family 
farming  operations;  (4)  the  adjustment  of 
the  corporate  normal  tax  rates;  (5)  the  In- 
crease of  the  corporate  surtax  exemption  and 
the  Investment  credit;  and  (6)  the  deduction 
by  an  employer  of  the  amount  of  certain 
dividends  paid  with  respect  to  employer 
securities. 

H.R.  8055.  June  19,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  redefine  Corps  of 
Engineers  authority  to  require  permits  for 
the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  materials  Into 
the  channels  of  navigable  waters. 

H.R.  8056.  June  19,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  authorize  loans  to  farm- 
ing, ranching,  or  aquaculture  operations 
which  have  been  substantially  affected  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  natural  disaster  under  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8057.  June  19,  1975.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  make 
small  business  establishments  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  cow's  milk  eligible 
for  loans  to  assist  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

H.R.  8058.  June  19,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  Issue  a  special  postage  stamp  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Dorchester  Heights. 

HJl.  8059.  June  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  waive  cer- 
tain requirements  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  for  nationals  of  other  foreign 
territories  during  calendar  year  1976,  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  ninety  days. 

H.R.  8060.  June  19,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  and  revise  appropriations  for  project 
funding  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  8061.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reimburse  States  which  provide  property  tax 
relief  to  households  headed  by  individuals 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over. 
'H.R.  8062.  June  19,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  author- 
ize Federal  payments  to  States  for  programs 
providing  certain  social  services  regardless  of 
the  reclplents's  Income  or  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  another  program.  If  such  social 
services  are  provided  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  certain  State  programs. 


H.R.  8063.  June  19,  1976.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  Individual. 
H.R.  8064.  June  19,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970  with  respect 
to  (1)  the  membership  and  administration 
of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Corpo- 
ration; (2)  the  role  of  the  Corporation  in 
liquidation  proceedings;  (3)  regulations  for 
such  proceedings;  and  (4)  certain  advances 
In  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  satisfy  claims  against  customer 
property. 

H.R.  8065.  June  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  En- 
titles a  certain  Individual  to  classification  as 
a  preference  Immigrant  for  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8036.  June  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8067.  June  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  a  certain  Individual  in  full  settle- 
ment of  such  Individual's  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  personal  property  which 
was  lost  as  a  result  of  such  Individual's  In- 
ternment as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

H.R.  8068.  June  19.  1975.  Judiciary.  Declares 
a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8069.  June  19,  1975.  Makes  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Action.  Community  Services  Administration, 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  National  Mediation  Board,  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission, 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  the  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home. 

H.R.  8070.  June  19,  1975.  Makes  certain  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission,  Department  of  Defense, 
Envlrormiental  Protection  Agency,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Selective  Service  System,  Vet- 
erans Administration,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association,  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

H.R.  8071.  June  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
hibit a  deduction  from  gross  Income  of  ex- 
penses for  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 

H.R.  8072.  June  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
services  furnished  by  a  physician's  assistant, 
Medex,  nurse  practitioner,  and  clinical  staff 
of  a  conununlty  mental  health  center  among 
the  Items  covered  under  the  Medicare  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program. 

H.R.  8073.  June  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  three 
to  five  years. 

H.R.  8074.  June  20,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  national  adoption  in- 
formation exchange  system  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

H.R.  8075.  June  20,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  determine 
which  countries  discriminate  In  the  issuance 
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of  nonimmigrant  visas  to  United  States  citi- 
zens on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin.  Directs  that  upon  deter- 
mination of  such  discrimination,  no  nonim- 
migrant visas  shall  be  issued  by  the  United 
States  to  citizens  of  such  countries,  with 
specified  exceptions. 

HH.  8076.  June  20,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Repeals  prohibitions  against  the  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  furskins 
which  are  the  product  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Communist  China. 

HJl.  8077.  June  20,  1975.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  November  U  of 
each  year  as  "Veterans  Day". 

H.R.  8078.  June  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Cre- 
ates a  rebuttable  presumption  that  a  threat 
to  public  health  exists  warranting  the  grant- 
ing of  equitable  relief  upon  a  showing  that 
any  person  is  engaging  in  a  course  of  con- 
duct of  discharging,  emitting,  or  manufac- 
turing any  substance,  where  such  conduct 
presents  a  reasonable  risk  of  being  a  threat 
to  public  health.  Shifts  the  bvirden  of  proof 
to  the  person  engaging  in  such  course  of  con- 
duct to  disprove  or  Justify  the  threat  to 
public  health  In  an  action  brought  by  or 
pursuant  to  a  statute  administered  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

H.R.  8079.  June  20,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  any  change  in  the  status  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  who  was  classified 
missing  during  service  in  Southeast  Asia 
until  there  has  been  full  compliance  with 
the  Paris  Peace  Accord  of  January  1973,  and 
the  President  has  determined  that  all  rea- 
sonable actions  have  been  taken  to  account 
for  such  members  and  repKjrted  such  finding 
to  the  Congress. 

Directs  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  study  the  method  whereby  the 
status  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Is  changed  from  missing  to  dead. 

H.R.  8080.  June  20,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  additional  lands  and 
properties  in  Colonial  Germantown  as  part 
of  Independence  National  Historical  Park 
in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  8081.  June  20,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans'  pension 
and  compensation  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  pension  or  compensation  reduced 
because  of  increases  In  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

HJl.  8082.  June  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  ellglbUity  requirements  for  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  for  blind  persons 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Revises  the 
method  of  computing  the  primary  insurance 
amount  for  blind  persons  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H.R.  8083.  June  20,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  by  requiring  that  all  private  pension 
plans  have  the  effect  of  a  qualified  Joint  and 
survivor  annuity. 

Revises  the  requirements  for  a  qualified 
trust  under  the  Internal  Revnue  Code  of 
1954  to  conform  to  such  amendment. 

H.R.  8084.  June  20.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Prescribes  the  distribution 
scheme  for  funds  appropriated  to  pay  cer- 
tain Indian  Claims  Commission  Judgments 
to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa, 
and  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of  Missouri  In 
Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

H.R.  8085.  June  20,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  allow  con- 
version of  outdoor  recreation  property  to  en- 
closed or  Indoor  property  in  the  case  of  ex- 
treme weather  conditions. 

HJl.  8086.  June  20,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  by  requiring  that  certain  pension  plan 


participants,  whose  benefits  have  completely 
vested,  be  allowed  to  elect  to  receive  such 
benefits  at  the  close  of  the  plan  year  during 
which  such  participant  Is  separated  from 
his  service  by  the  employer,  in  lieu  of  re- 
ceiving such  benefits  at  the  normal  retire- 
ment age. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
corporate the  revision  made  by  this  Act  In 
the  requirements  for  a  qualified  trust. 

HJl.  8087.  June  20,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor;  Veterans'  Affairs.  Creates,  within  the 
Department  of  Labor,  an  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Veterans'  Employment  Service  to  pro- 
vide Job  counseling  and  employment  place- 
ment for  veterans. 

HJl.  8088.  June  20,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Extends  the  program  of  special  pay  for  re- 
enlisting  nuclear  qualified  submarine  offi- 
cers. 

Creates  a  program  of  special  pay  for  cer- 
tain naval  officers  qualified  for  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  supervision,  maintenance 
or  operation  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants. 

H.R.  8089.  June  20,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Increases  the  amount  of  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance which  may  be  paid  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  traveling 
under  orders. 

H.R.  8090.  June  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from 
3  to  5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  renewal. 
Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  decisions  to  be  brought 
in  the  circuit  In  which  the  broadcast  facil- 
ity Is,  or  is  proposed  to  be,  located  instead 
of  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  study  possible  reduction  and 
consolidation  of  the  filings,  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  other  administrative  materials 
now  required  for  renewal  applications. 

H.R.  8091.  June  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (1) 
to  authorize  the  enforcement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  of  prohibitions 
against  motor  vehicle  odometer  tampering; 
(2)  to  make  unlawful  the  sale  of  odometer 
tampering  devices;  and  (3)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  enforcement. 

H.R.  8092.  June  20,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978 
to  carry  out  the  Act. 

H.R.  8093.  June  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
creases the  penalties  for  committing  a  fel- 
ony with  a  firearm  or  for  carrying  a  fire- 
arm unlawfully  during  the  commission  of 
a  felony. 

H.R.  8094.  June  20,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Grants  court  leave  to  Federal 
employees  called  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
any  party  other  than  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection  with 
any  Judicial  proceeding  to  which  a  State 
or  local  government  is  a  party. 

H.R.  8095.  June  20,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the  mortgage 
purchase  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief  loans 
and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  prevent  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures and  distress  sales  of  homer  due  to  un- 
employment. Empowers  the  Secretary  to  in- 
sure financial  institutions  against  losses  they 
may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such  emergency 
loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

H.R.  8096.  June  20,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the  mortgage 


purchase  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief  loans 
and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  prevent  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures and  distress  sales  of  homes  due  to  un- 
employment. Empowers  the  Secretary  to  in- 
sure financial  institutions  against  losses  they 
may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such  emergency 
loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

H.R.  8097.  June  20,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the  mortgage 
purchase  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief  loans 
and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  prevent  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures and  distress  sales  of  homes  due  to  un- 
employment. Empowers  the  Secretary  to  in- 
sure financial  institutions  against  losses  they 
may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such  emergency 
loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

H.R.  8098.  June  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt aircraft  used  primarily  for  agricultural 
operation  from  the  tax  imposed  on  the  use 
of  civil  aircraft. 

Provides  for  the  refund  of  the  tax  on  gaso- 
line where  fuel  has  been  used  for  farming 
purposes  in  an  aircraft  and  by  an  aerial  ap- 
plicator who  was  the  ultimate  purchaser 
thereof,  and  the  owner,  tenant,  or  operator 
of  the  farm  has  waived  the  right  to  any  pay- 
ment, credit,  or  refund  on  such  fuel. 

H.R.  8099.  June  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  maximum 
term  of  a  license  or  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  3  to 
5  years.  Revises  the  conditions  for  the  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  licensing  renewal 
and  requires  broadcasting  stations  to  ascer- 
tain the  needs  and  Interests  of  the  residents 
of  their  service  areas  throughout  the  terms 
of  their  licenses. 

Allows  appeals  from  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  decisions  to  be  brought  In 
the  circuit  in  which  the  broadcast  facility 
is,  or  is  proposed  to  be,  located. 

H.R.  8100.  June  20.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  regulated  electric  utUltles  In  or- 
der to  reduce  potential  Increases  in  electric 
utility  rates  caused  by  Increases  In  the  price 
of  residual  oil. 

H.R.  8101.  June  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  Impose 
on  the  producers  of  crude  oU  produced  In  the 
United  States  a  tax  on  windfall  profits. 

H.R.  8102.  June  20,  1975.  Agriculture.  Pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when 
promulgating  rules,  orders,  and  regulations 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 
from  making  any  change  in  the  grade  desig- 
nations, or  specifications  for  grades  in  the 
standards  for  slaughter  cattle  or  carcass  beef 
which  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  grade  of 
any  cattle  or  carcass  beef. 

H.R.  8103.  June  20,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Stipulates  that  all  persons  eligible  for  the 
contract  health  care  provided  to  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  pay  for  such  care  in 
accordance  with  the  patient  payment  provi- 
sions which  apply  to  active  duty  members  of 
the  unUormed  services  and  their  dependents. 
H.R.  8104.  June  20,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  individual. 

H.R.  8105.  June  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  any  gain  resulting 
from  a  lottery  conducted  by  an  agency  of  a 
State  acting  under  authority  of  State  "law. 

H.R.  8106.  June  20,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  national  banking 
associations  to  underwrite  and  deal  In  non- 
general  obligations  of  States  and  cities. 
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Sets  limitations  and  restrictions  on  deal- 
ings in  such  obligations  by  national  banking 
associations. 

H.R.  8107.  June  20,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  emergency  employment  appropria- 
tions lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975 
for  certain  Federal  programs  in  various  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  Allows  for 
avallabUlty  of  such  funds  beyond  June  30, 
1975.  Places  restrictions  on  procurement  of 
various  Items  with  appropriated  funds. 

H.R.  8108.  June  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  requiring  that  bearings  re- 
quiring claims  arising  under  the  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  and 
Medicare  provisions  of  the  Act  be  presided 
over  by  an  administrative  law  Judge  and 
conducted  on  the  record.  Requires  that  the 
claimant  be  given  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

H.R.  8109.  June  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (1)  by  stipulating  that  the  1972 
general  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits 
shall  not  be  considered  In  determining  eligi- 
bility for  Medicaid  benefits,  In  the  case  of 
individuals  receiving  both  aid  under  various 
public  assistance  programs  and  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits; and  (2)  by  exempting  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  from  the  require- 
ment that  Medicaid  recipients  must  be  able 
to  obtain  medical  services  from  any  provider 
who  is  willing  to  furnish  such  services. 

HR.  8110.  June  20,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Revises  the  authority  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  delegate  its  powers 
to  prevent  certain  unfair  labor  practices  to 
its  administrative  law  judges  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

Revises  the  requirements  for  standing  to 
sue,  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  engaging  In  certain  discrimina- 
tory practices  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

HR.  8111.  June  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a 
united  credit  against  the  Income  tax  for 
the  expenses  of  education  above  the  twelfth 
grade  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  providing  an 
education  for  himself  or  any  other  Indi- 
vidual. 

H.R.  8112.  Jime  20,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Revises  the  method  for  determining 
the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  which  a  local 
educational  agency  is  entitled,  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  children  of  parents  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  who  attend  a 
school  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  local 
educational  agencies. 

H.R.  8113.  June  20,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires  States  which  have  entered  Into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  payments  and  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  on  a  calendar- 
quarter  basis. 

H.R.  8114.  June  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits certain  forms  of  economic  coercion 
based  on  religion,  race,  national  origin,  sex, 
support  for  any  foreign  government  or  deal- 
ing with  or  in  any  foreign  country. 

H.R.  8115.  June  20.  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  establish  eligibility  criteria  and 
administrative  procedures  for  the  financing 
of  Congressional  campaigns  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

HR.  8116.  June  20,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  8117.  June  20,  1975.  Small  Business; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  loans 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
certain  small  businesses  In  the  petroleum 
and  petrochemical  industries. 


Prohibits  certain  :arge  petroleum  refining 
companies  from  acquiring  or  controlling  an 
Interest  In  the  marketing  of  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products. 

H.R.  8118.  June  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Deems 
a  certain  Individual  an  Immediate  relative 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

H.R.  8119.  June  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  certain  Individual 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

H.R.  8120.  June  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  8121.  June  20,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  and  for  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1976. 

H.R.  8122.  June  20,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Makes  appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  other  related  Federal  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  various  public  works,  power  de- 
velopment, and  energy  research  programs. 

H.R.  8123.  June  23,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the  mortgage 
purchase  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief 
loans  and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  prevent  mort- 
gage foreclosures  and  distress  sales  of  homes 
due  to  unemployment.  Empowers  the  Secre- 
tary to  insure  financial  Institutions  against 
losses  they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such 
emergency  loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

H.R.  8124.  June  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  revise  the  customs  treatment  of 
certain  woven  fabrics  of  wool  which  are 
products  of  an  Insular  possession  of  the 
United  States  but  imported  into  such  posses- 
sion as  fabric  for  further  processing. 

H.R.  8125.  June  23.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  base 
the  tax  on  large  cigars  on  a  percentage  of 
wholesale  price. 

Requires  Imjiorters  of  tobacco  products  or 
cigarette  papers  and  tubes  to  maintain  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe. 

H.R.  8126.  June  23,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  re- 
vising (1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies,  including  the 
eligibility  certification  procedure  and  duties 
imposed  on  issuing  agents;  and  (4)  the 
method  of  computing  the  Federal  share  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  8127.  June  23,  1975.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Revises  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  with  respect  to  the  release  of 
obsolete  credit  information  and  dlsclosiire 
of  consumer  reports  to  third  parties  and  to 
consumers. 

H.R.  8128.  June  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  (1)  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  refer  certain  blind  or  disabled 
Supplemental  Security  Income  recipients  to 
State  vocational  rehabilitation,  health,  so- 
cial service  or  educational  agencies:  (2)  by 
making  eligibility  for  Supplemental  Security 
Income,  In  the  case  of  certain  individuals, 
conditional  upon  accepting  vocational  re- 
habilitation services;  and  (3)  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare to  develop  disability  criteria  for  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  18  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  Supplemental 
Security  income. 

HR.  8129.  June  23,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent a  \iedal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  individual. 

H.R.  8130.  June  23,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Stipulates  that  certain  strikes  at  the 
site  of  a  construction  project  are  not  pro- 
hibited as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  8131.  June  23,  1975.  Judiciary;  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lobbyists 
to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain  certain 
records;  and  (3 1  file  reports  with  the  Com- 
mission regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Rcgiilatioa  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  8132.  June  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  treat 
services  performed  by  a  .spouse  as  considera- 
tion in  money  or  money's  worth  lov  the  pur- 
pose of  valuation  of  a  gross  estate  where  the 
gross  estate  Is  subject  to  certain  Joint  inter- 
ests. 

H.R.  8133.  June  23.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  State  and  local  public  util- 
ity taxes. 

H.R.  8134.  June  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  investment  credit  In  the  case  of  any  bat- 
tery-powered vehicle  In  an  amount,  equal  to 
25  percent  of  the  qualified  Investment. 

Exempts  battery-powered  vehicles  from  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  vehicles. 

H.R.  8135.  June  23,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the  mortgage 
purchase  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief  loans 
and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  prevent  mortgage  fore- 
closures and  distress  sales  of  homes  due  to 
unemployment.  Empowers  the  Secretary  to 
insure  financial  Institutions  aga  nst  losses 
they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such  emer- 
gency loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

H.R.  8136.  June  23,  1976.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agrlcvilture,  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  to 
require  Insolvent  packers  to  cease  and  desist 
from  operating  and  to  grant  or  deny  repara- 
tions to  complainants  who  are  charged  with 
violations  under  such  Act.  Grants  priority  In 
an  Insolvency  proceeding  to  debts  owed  for 
the  purchase  of  livestock. 

H.R.  8137.  June  23,  1976.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice  to 
maintain  adequate  supplies  and  to  prevent 
excessive  carryover  stocks.  Imposes  an  estab- 
lished price  for  rice  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949. 

H.R.  8138.  June  23,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the  mortgage 
purcha.se  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief  loans 
and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  prevent  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures and  distress  sales  of  homes  due  to  un- 
employment. Empowers  the  Secretary  to  In- 
sure financial  institutions  against  losses  they 
may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such  emergency 
loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

H.R.  8139.  June  23,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
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Istratlon  to  render  onslte  construction  and 
advice  to  certain  small  btislness  employers 
to  assist  such  employers  In  complying  with 
the  health  and  safety  standards  of  the  Act. 
HJl.  8140.  June  23,  1975.  Agrlculttire.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agrlcvilture  to  Issue 
orders  applicable  to  persons  engaged  In  the 
production,  processing  or  marketing  of 
cattle,  such  orders  to  provide  for  or  regulate 
(1)  advertising,  sales  promotion,  and  con- 
sumer education  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
beef;  (2)  research  on  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  beef;  (3)  the  Inspection  of  the 
books  and  records  of  producers,  processors, 
and  marketers  of  beef;  and  (4)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Beef  Board  to  administer  such 
orders. 

H.R.  8141.  June  23,  1975.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue 
orders  applicable  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
production,  processing  of  marketing  of 
cattle,  such  orders  to  provide  for  or  regulate 
(1)  advertising,  sales  promotion,  and  con- 
sumer education  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
beef;  (2)  research  on  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  beef;  (3)  the  Inspection  of  the 
books  and  records  of  producers,  processors, 
and  marketers  of  beef;  and  (4)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Beef  Board  to  administer  such 
orders. 

H.R.  8142.  June  23,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Creates  an  Abandoned  Coal 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Includes 
provisions  for  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mined  lands.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  owners  of  lands  affected  by 
mining  operations  to  provide  for  conserva- 
tion of  soil  and  water  resources  of  such 
lands. 

H.R.  8143.  June  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit 
States  from  reducing  the  amount  of  supple- 
mentary payments  to  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  recipients  following  a  general 
or  cost-of-living  increase  In  Federal  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  benefits. 

HJl.  8144.  June  23,  1975.  Education  and 
Lab<»'.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  render  onslte  construction  and 
advice  to  certain  small  business  employers 
to  assist  such  employers  in  complying  with 
the  health  and  safety  standards  of  the  Act. 
HJl.  8145.  June  23.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  19S4  by  revis- 
ing (1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  the  coupon 
allotment:  (3)  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram by  State  agencies.  Including  the  eligi- 
bility certification  procedure  and  duties  Im- 
posed on  Issuing  agents;  and  (4)  the  method 
of  computing  the  Federal  share  of  program 
costs  and  of  making  payments  to  the  States. 
Transfers  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

HJl.  8148.  June  23,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1984  by  re- 
vising (1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies,  including  the 
eligibility  certification  procedure  and  duties 
Imposed  on  Issuing  agents;  and  (4)  the 
method  of  computing  the  Federal  share  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

HJl.  8147.  June  23,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1984  by  re- 
vising (1)  eligibility  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  amoimt  of  the 
coupon  allotment;  (3)  administration  of  the 
program  by  State  agencies.  Including  the 
ellglblUty  certification  procedure  and  duties 


Imposed  on  Issuing  agents;  and  (4)  the 
method  of  computing  the  Federal  share  of 
program  costs  and  of  making  payments  to 
the  States.  Transfers  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

HJl.  8148.  June  23,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1981  to  require  congressional  approval  of 
any  suspension  of  prohibitions  against  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  any  country  In  arrears 
more  than  180  days  on  any  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  any  principal  or  Interest  on 
any  loan  or  credit  furnished  to  such  country 
by  the  United  States. 

H.R.  8149.  June  23,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  certain  requirements 
with  resp>ect  to  the  accomplishment  of  wage 
surveys  for  the  development  of  wage  sched- 
ules and  rates  for  prevailing  rate  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  8150.  June  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  by  (1)  re- 
naming the  Special  Office  For  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy; 
(2)  authorizing  appropriations  for  such  Of- 
fice; and  (3)  transferring  Its  functions  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  as  of  July  1, 
1976. 

Requires  the  Director  of  the  Office  to  en- 
courage and  promote  expanded  drug-related 
research  programs  and  to  coordinate  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions  with  similar 
functions  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Prohibits  discrimination  against  drug 
abusers  seeking  admission  to  private  or  pub- 
lic hospitals  that  receive  Federal  support. 

H.R.  8151.  June  23,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Ciirrency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  indi- 
vidual. 

H.R.  8152.  June  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  certify  certain  citizens  or  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  who  suffered 
a  physical  Injury  or  Illness  which  Is  directly 
attributable  to  the  explosion  of  atomic 
bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  as  eligible  for  payment  for  otherwise 
uninsured  medical  expenses, 

H.R.  8153.  June  23,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  assist  In  the  educa- 
tion of  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  refugee 
children. 

H.R.  8154.  June  23,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Requires  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  maintain  and  make  available  to 
the  public  certain  Information  on  real  estate 
loans  and  savings  accounts. 

Directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

HJl.  8155.  June  23,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  coin  a  two-cent  piece  which 
shall  have  on  Its  reverse  side  an  emblem 
of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

H.R.  8156.  June  23,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  for  blind  persons 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Revises  the 
method  of  computing  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  for  blind  persons  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H.R.  8157.  Jime  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  Stipu- 
lates that  a  specified  period  of  Government 
employment  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  armed  forces  retired  pay  of 
a   certain    Individual. 

H.R.  8158.  June  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  Stipu- 
lates that  excess  annual  leave  credit  which 
was  extended  by  error  to  a  certain  employee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  shall  not  be  withdrawn 
from  such  employee's  annual  leave  account. 


H.R.  8159.  June  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  eligible  for  na- 
turalization under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  8160.  June  23,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  certain  individuals 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

H.R.  8161.  June  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  eligible  for  na- 
turalization under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionally Act. 

HJl.  8162.  June  23,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  present  a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  cer- 
tain Individual. 

H.R.  8163.  June  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  to  pay  a  spec- 
ified sum  to  a  certain  Individual  in  full  set- 
tlement of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  certain  ac- 
tions by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

H.R.  8164.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  amounts  received  by 
an  Individual  as  a  pension,  annuity,  or  simi- 
lar retirement  benefit  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system. 

H.R.  8165.  June  24.  1975.  Agriculture.  Pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  honeybees  Into  the 
United  States  except  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  from  countries 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  free  of  diseases  and  parasites  Injurious 
to  honeybees  and  to  have  adequate  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  Importation  of  honey- 
bees from  other  countries  where  harmful 
diseases  or  parasites  of  honeybees  exist. 

H.R.  8166.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

H.R.  8167.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  State  and  local  public  utility 
taxes,  so  long  as  the  amount  of  the  public 
utility  tax  is  separately  stated. 

H.R.  8168.  June  24,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  Individual. 

H.R.  8169.  June  24,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Places  the  position  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  level  I  of  the  Executive  Pay  Sched- 
ule. 

H.R.  8170.  June  24,  1975.  Goverimient  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  eliminate  payments 
under  the  Act  to  State  governments  and  re- 
allocate fimds  previously  granted  to  the 
States  to  local  government  units. 

Extends  and  increases  appropriations  to 
the  Trust  Fund  established  by  the  Act. 

H.R.  8171.  June  24,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  eligible  persons  to  receive  health 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  without  regard  to  such 
persons'  eligibility  for  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  or  death  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

H.R.  8172.  June  24,  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  eligible  persons  to  receive  health 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  without  regard  to  such 
persons'  eligibility  for  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  or  death  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

H.R.  8173.  June  24,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  Individual. 
H.R.  8174.  June  24,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944  to  allow  the  disposal  of  certain  sur- 
plus personal  property  for  the  development, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  a  public  port. 
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subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services. 

H.R.  8175.  Jime  24,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States 
In  the  Financial  Support  Fund  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. 

Declares  securities  Issued  by  such  Support 
Fund  to  be  exempted  securities  for  purposes 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Acts  of  1933 
and  1934. 

H.R.  8176.  June  24,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  "Buy  American"  Act  to 
prohibit  the  purchase  of  foreign-made  smoke 
detectors  for  public  buildings  with  certain 
exceptions. 

H.R.  8177.  June  24,  1975.  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
permanent  lacllltles  for  the  delivery  of  a 
water  supply  to  the  city  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 

H.R.  8178.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  re- 
defining "United  States"  for  the  purpose  of 
participation  In  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program  to  Include  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 

H.R.  8179.  June  24,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  an  Office  of  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Services  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  admin- 
ister this  Act.  Establishes  a  Child  and  Family 
Services  Coordinating  Council  to  coordinate 
Federal  activity  in  the  field.  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  program  standards  for 
child  care  services  and  a  uniform  minimum 
code  for  facilities  used  for  child  care  services. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
for  child  and  family  services  programs  and 
for  the  training  of  professionals  and  parapro- 
fessionals  in  the  child  development  field.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  insure  mortgages  for 
child  and  family  services  facilities. 

H.R.  8180.  June  24,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Revises  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the  mortgage 
purchase  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ins  and  Urban  Develonment. 

Authorizes  emergency  mortgage  relief 
loans  and  advances  of  credit,  under  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  prevent  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  distress  sales  of  homes  due 
to  unemployment.  Empowers  the  Secretary 
to  Insure  financial  Institutions  against  losses 
they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  such  emer- 
gency loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

H.R.  8181.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring, 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  Federal  re- 
imbursement of  Medicaid  expenditures. 
States  which  have  a  program  of  supplemen- 
tation payments  In  effect  pursuant  to  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  provisions 
of  such  Act  to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  such  State  will  not  reduce  the  level  of 
Its  supplementation  payments  or  consider 
cost-of-living  Increases  in  Supplemental 
Security  Income  in  determining  the  amount 
of  an  Individual's  supplementation  pay- 
ment. 

HJl.  8182.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  and  carry  out  an  In- 
formational program  designed  to  advise  In- 
dividuals who  are,  or  may  become,  eligible 
for  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits 
of  the  eligibility  requirements  for  such 
benefits,  the  nature  of  such  benefits,  and 
the  way  In  which  such  benefits  may  be 
obtained. 

H.R.  8183.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  pay  a  supplementary  housing 
allowance  to  certain  Supplemental  Security 
Income  recipients. 

HJl.  8184.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 


Amends  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  (1) 
mandating  benefit  increases  and  emergency 
assistance  grants:  (2)  prohibiting  benefit 
decreases  as  a  consequence  of  Increases  in 
other  social  security  benefits;  (3)  adding 
supplementary  housing  benefits;  (4)  revis- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  mandatory  mini- 
mum State  supplementation  is  calculated: 
(6)  revising  administrative  procedures  for 
paying  benefits;  and  (6)  redefining  "eligible 
spouse". 

Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by 
allowing  certain  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come recipients  to  elect  to  receive  food 
stamps. 

H.R.  8185.  June  24,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  8186.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  to  Increase  from  thir- 
teen to  thirty-nine  the  maximum  number 
of  weeks  for  which  an  eligible  applicant  can 
receive  emergency  compensation  under  the 
provisions  of  such  Act.  Requires  States  to 
modify  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  such 
Act. 

H.R.  8187.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act,  to  transfer  cer- 
tain additional  unemployment  tax  funds 
from  the  employment  security  administra- 
tion account  to  the  Federal  unemployment 
account  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances 
to  state  unemployment  funds. 

H.R.  8188.  June  24,  1975.  Interstate  and  for- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  transition  periods  In  1976, 
1977,  1978,  and  1979,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Act.  Authorizes  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  fiscal  years 
1976-78  to  promote,  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  travel  within  the  United  States. 

HJl.  8189.  June  24,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1947  to  declare  it  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  the  regulation  of 
Interstate  and  foreign  communication  by 
wire  or  radio  shall  be  exercised  as  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
rates  for  telephone  exchange  service  which 
are  within  the  economic  reach  of  every 
household  in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  8190.  June  24,  1975.  Armed  Services; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  certain  individual. 

H.R.  8191.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  through  June  30,  1978,  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  for  certain 
metal  scrap. 

HJl.  8192.  June  24,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  by  authorizing  payment  for 
emergency  Inpatient  hospital  services  fur- 
nished outside  the  United  States  when  the 
emergency  which  necessitated  such  services 
occurred  at  a  place  within  Canada  or 
Mexico. 

H.R.  8193.  June  25,  1975.  International  Re- 
lations. Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  require  that  the  President's  re- 
port to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  funds  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
for  operations  In  foreign  countries,  other 
than  activities  solely  for  obtaining  necessary 
Intelligence,  be  made  in  writing  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  operations. 

H.R.  8194.  June  25,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  a  record  of 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
for  certain  aliens  Illegally  In  the  United  States 


and  for  certain  aliens  with  the  status  of 
nonimmigrant  or  parolee. 

Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1947  to  redefine  "employment". 

H.R.  8195.  June  25,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
eliminate  the  category  of  "special  immigrant" 
and  Increase  the  numerical  limitation  on 
total  lawful  admissions  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. Requires  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalization Service  to  conduct  a  study  of 
perspective  immigration  patterns  Into  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  8196.  June  25,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  assist 
middle-Income  families  with  home  mortgages 
by  ( 1)  making,  or  contracting  to  make,  peri- 
odic Interest  reduction  payments:  and  (2) 
purchasing  below-market-lnterest-rate  mort- 
gages. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  repayable  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief  payments  on  behalf  of 
homeowners  who  are  delinquent  In  their 
mortgage  payments,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

H.R.  8197.  June  25,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  participation  for  the  United  States 
in  the  African  Development  Fund. 

H.R.  8198.  June  25.  1975.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence Operations  to  oversee  and  exercise 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  agencies  engaged 
In  foreign  Intelligence  activities  and  opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  8199.  June  25,  1975.  Rules.  Establishes 
a  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence Oversight  to  conduct  a  continuing 
study  and  investigation  of  the  activities, 
operations,  and  budgets  of  agencies  engaged 
in  intelligence  activities.  Requires  the  heads 
of  such  agencies  to  keep  the  joint  committee 
currently  Informed  on  their  activities. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

174.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Latvian  Society  of  Minnesota,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  relative  to  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6210 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 

Page  100,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  610.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  which 
shall  set  forth,  with  respect  to  each  contract 
for  construction  of  not  less  than  (500.000 
outside  the  United  States  and  its  possessions 
which  Is  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act,  a 
summary  of  the  number  and  nationality  of 
the  foreign  nationals  who  were  hired  to  per- 
form services  in  regard  to  such  contract  dur- 
ing the  reporting  period,  the  type  of  skills 
provided  by  such  foreign  nationals,  and 
the  average  hourly  or  other  wage  rate  paid 
to  foreign  nationals  In  each  skill  category. 

Page  100.  line  14,  strike  out  "610."  and  In- 
sert "611.". 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

On  page  59,  strike  out  lines  22  and  23. 
H.R.  7014 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

Page  298,  in  line  18,  after  the  comma,  add 
"as  equipped," 

Page  298,  in  line  22.  add  the  words  "and 
equipment" 
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Page  300.  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 

"(e)  no  manufacturer  or  dealer  may  make 
any  representation 

"(1)    In  writing   (Including  a  representa- 
tion In  an  advertisement) ,  or 

"(2)  In  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
of  fuel  economy,  as  measured  by  the  proce- 
dures utUlzed  by  the  EPA  Administrator  for 
model  year  1975  (weighted  55  percent  urban 
cycle,  and  45  percent  highway  cycle)  or  pro- 
cedures which  yield  comparable  results,  to 
represent  a  model  type  unless  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  vehicles  manufactured  of  that 
model  type  represented  In  such  writing  or 
broadcast  advertisement  achieved  on  the 
EPA  test  procedures  at  least  the  fuel  econ- 
omy cited  In  the  representation. 

"(f)  Any  representation  of  fuel  economy 
which  does  not  comply  with  (e)  must  show 
the  entire  range  of  fuel  economies  on  the 
EPA  test  procedures  for  the  model  type  rep- 
resented as  well  as  the  fuel  economy  for  the 
specific  model  type  as  equipped  for  the 
representation." 

Page  300.  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
",  or" 

Page  300.  after  line  18,  add  the  following- 
,cJ:',  '^*  raUure  to  comply  with  section 
(506)  (e)  and  (506)  (f)," 
Page  303,  after  line  22,  add  the  following- 
"(c)  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  has 
violated  Section  506(e)  and/or  506(f)  of  this 
Act  It  shall  assess  penalties  provided  for 
under  subsection  (1). 

♦h?Ufi*  ^°^  manufacturer  or  dealer  who 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  determines 
have  violated  Section  (506)  (e)  and/or  (506) 
(t)  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for  a  clvU 
penalty  equal  to  $5,000  for  each  violation 
each  representation  violating  Section  (506) 
SlaSi^."'"  '^°^*  ^^>  constituting  a  sepkrati 

...l.^l*^^  '^^  amount  of  such  clvU  penalty 
shaOl  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  a  civil  action.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have  the 
^^Vk  ^  compromise,  modify,  remit,  with 
or  without  conditions,  any  clvU  penalty  as- 
sessed  against  a  manufacturer  or  retaUer 
?J^,  ^  ^*^*°*  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  such  manufac- 
turer  or  retailer."  -^^uai. 

Page  305,  after  line  26,  add  the  following - 

»hJf."^-  ^".  '^^  ^"'**'*  S**^««  'I'strict  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  any  viola- 
tion of  Section  507(4).  Such  actions  may  be 

ETn,  nnVt  *^«  ^«1«'^  Trade  CommJlon 
In  any  United  States  district  court  for  a  dis- 
trict wherein  any  act,  omission,  or  trans- 
actions constituting  the  violation  occurred 
or  m  such  court  for  the  district  wherein  the 
defendant  is  found  or  transacts  business.  In 
any  action  under  this  section  process  may  be 

ta  whin'if  A,''*5^?*^'"'*  '°  *°y  °ther  district 
found  "  <lefendant  resides  or  may  be 

By  Mr.  HUGHES : 
On  page  230,  after  line  26,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  : 
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"LIMITATIONS    ON    EXPORT 

tJ^^\^°^  ^y  **"  *"■  Sas  produced  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  except  such  oil 
or  gas  which  is  either  exchanged  In  similar 
quantity  for  convenience  or  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  transportation  with  persons  or  the 
government  of  a  foreign  state,  or  which  la 
temporarily  exported  for  convenience  or  In- 
creased efficiency,  of  transportation  across 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and  reen- 
ters the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
aU  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ments of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969    (Act   of   December   30,    1969;    83    Stat. 

o41 ) . 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  of  Title  HI 
accordingly. 

By  Mr.  B4URTHA: 
Page  336.  strike  out  line  14. 


Page  336,  beginning  on  Une  18,  strike  out 
"which  produce  low  sulfur  coal". 

Page  337,  line  11,  Insert  "(1)"  after  "per- 
son". 

Page  337,  line  14,  Insert  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  -;  and  (11)  in  the  case  of 
coal  which  is  not  low  sulfur  coal,  who  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  certifies  can  burn  such  coal 
without  the  use  of  a  continuous  emission  re- 
duction system  for  sulfur-related  emissions". 
Page  337,  strike  out  lines  18  through  23  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  guarantees  is- 
sued to  any  person  (including  aU  persons 
affiliated  with  such  person)  may  not  exceed 
$30,000,000.  The  amount  of  a  guarantee  Issued 
with  respect  to  any  loan  may  not  exceed 
(A)  80  percent  of  the  principal  balance  of 
the  loan,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  mine  which  produces  low 
sulfur  coal,  or  (B)  40  percent  of  such  prin- 
cipal balance  In  any  other  case." 

Page  337,  line  26,  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "Not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  amount  of  guarantees  issued  under 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  Issued 
with  respect  to  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  new  underground  coal  mines  which 
produce  coal  which  Is  not  low  sulfur  coal." 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
On  page  334,  line  11,  add  new  subpara- 
graph (Ix)  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  issue  any 
order  under  this  subsection  which  applies  to 
any  power  plant  which  was  in  existence  on 
June  30,  1975,  which  during  the  12-month 
period  preceding  such  date  did  not  burn 
petroleum  products,  and  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  v.'l]i  be  operated  only  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  electric  power  which 
would  otherwise  be  provided  by  one  or  more 
of  the  base  load  power  plants  of  the  same 
electric  power  system  which  cannot  be  oper- 
ated because  of  an  air  poUutlon  emergency, 
mechanical  failure,  or  act  of  God." 

On  page  334,  line  11,  add  new  Subpara- 
graph (Ix)  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  under  this 
section  prohibit.  Impair,  or  alter  the  delivery 
of  natural  gas  to  any  existing  powerplant 
which  was  not  equipped  to  burn  petroleum 
products  on  June  30,  1975,  which  would  be 
used  under  emergency  conditions  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  air  pollution  alerts." 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
Page  223,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 

OIL    PRICING    POLICY 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"crude    on,   PRICE   REGULATION 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion : 

"(1)  The  term  'crude  oil'  means  a  mixtvtre 
of  hydrocarbons  that  existed  In  liquid  phase 
In  underground  reservoirs  and  remains 
liquid  at  atmospheric  pressure  after  passing 
through  surface  separating  facilities,  and 
lease  condensate  which  is  a  natural  gas  liquid 
recovered  in  associated  production  by  lease 
separators. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  crude  oil'  means 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  term  'producer'  means  a  person 
who  produces  crude  oil  or  any  person  who 
owns  crude  oil  when  It  is  produced. 

"(4)  The  term  'property'  means  the  right 
to  produce  domestic  crude  oU  which  arises 
from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  Interest. 

"(5)  The  term  'base  period  control  volume' 
means — 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  do- 
mestic crude  oU  produced  and  sold  from  a 
property  in  the  months  of  May  through  De- 
cember 1972;  divided  by— 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  In  which  do- 
mestic crude  oil  was  produced  and  sold  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  through  December 
1».72  (exceeding  any  month  In  which  there 


occurred  any  shutdown  In  production  from 
the  property). 

"(6)  The  term  'stripper  well  lease'  means 
a  property  whose  average  daUy  production 
of  domestic  crude  oil  and  production  con- 
densates, including  natural  gas  liquids  per 
well  did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(7)  The  term  "tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques' means  techniques  which  employ 
fluid,  heat,  or  inert  gas  Injection  methods 
including  mlscible  fluid  displacement,  micro- 
emulsion  flooding,  in  situ  combustion,  cyclic 
steam  Injection,  steam  flooding,  carbon  di- 
oxide injection,  polymer  flooding,  caustic  In- 
jection, and  other  chemical  flooding  de- 
signed to  produce  production  In  excess  of 
that  attributable  to  natural  or  artificially 
Induced  water  or  natural  gas  displacement 

"(8)  The  field  price  on  a  particular  date 
for  a  particular  grade  of  crude  oil  In  a  field 
Is  the  highest  posted  price  at  6  o'clock  ante- 
meridian, local  time,  on  such  date  for  such 
grade  of  crude  oil  at  such  field;  or  if  there 
was  no  such  posted  price  for  such  grade  of 
crude  oil  at  that  field,  the  related  price  for 
such  grade  of  crude  oil  which  Is  most  simUar 
in  kind  and  quality  at  the  nearest  field  for 
which  prices  were  posted  at  such  time  and 
date. 

"(9)  The  term  'inflation  adjustment  factor' 
means  an  amount  which  equals  two-thirds  of 
one  per  centum  (rounded  to  the  nearest 
whole  cent)  of  the  respective  ceiling  price 
established  by  subsections  (c)(2)  or  (c)(3) 
(without  addition  of  inflation  adjustment 
factor),  compounded,  for  each  month  com- 
mencing between  the  efl'ective  date  of  thU 
section  and  the  current  month  of  crude  pro- 
duction. 

"(b)  No  producer  may  charge  a  price  which 
Is  higher  than  the  celling  price  established 
under  subsection  (c)  for  the  first  sale  of 
domestic  crude  oil. 

"(c)  The  ceiling  price  for  the  flrst  sale  of 
a  particular  grade  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall 
be — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
in  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  sales  from  a  stripper  well  lease)  in  a 
month  in  volume  amounts  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  base  period  control  volume,  the 
sum  of  (A)  the  fleld  price  on  May  15,  1973; 
and  (B)  a  maximum  of  $1.35  per  barrel; 

"(2)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
In  the  case  of  sales  from  a  property  (other 
than  sales  from  a  stripper  well  lease),  from 
which  domestic  crude  oil  was  produced  and 
sold  in  one  or  more  of  the  months  of  May 
through  December  1972,  in  a  month  in  vol- 
ume amounts  greater  than  the  production 
volume  subject  to  ceiling  price  but  less  than 
the  base  period  control  volume,  the  sum 
of  (A)  the  fleld  price  on  May  15,  1973;  and 
(B)  $5.60  per  barrel  plus  an  inflation  ad- 
justment factor  but  in  no  case  may  such 
price  exceeds  $11.50  per  barrel. 

"(3)  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and   (4),  In  the  case  of  sales  from  a 
property 
"(A)   located  above  the  Arctic  Circle, 
"(B)    located   on   the   outer    Continental 
Shelf,  or 

"(C)  located  In  the  contiguous  forty-eight 
States  of  the  United  States,  which  did  not 
produce  domestic  crude  oil  during  any  of 
the  months  of  May  through  December  1972 
but  did  produce  domestic  crude  oil  on  or 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 


the  sum  of  $9.50  per  barrel  plus  an  inflation 
adjustment  factor,  but  in  no  case  may  such 
price  exceed  $11.50  per  barrel. 
"(4)  (A)  in  .the  case  of  sales 
(1)    from  any  stripper  well  lease, 
(U)  from  a  property  certified  by  the  Pres- 
ident 

(I)  as  having  made  bona  fide  application 
of  tertiary  recovery  techniques  and 

(II)  that  such  application  has  or  will  sig- 
nificantly enhance  production  from  such 
property,  or 
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(ill)  from  a  property,  located  In  the  con- 
tiguous forty-eight  States  of  the  United 
States,  which  did  not  produce  domestic  crude 
oil  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section, 
$11.50  per  barrel. 

"(B)  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
amounts  specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  or  the 
$11.50  per  barrel  price  celling  specified  In 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  or  this  paragraph  of 
this  subsection  should  be  modified,  he  shall 
publish  notice  of  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  afford  Interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  present  written  and  oral 
data,  views,  and  comments  with  respect  to 
such  modification.  The  modification  shall  be- 
come effective — 

"(1)  if  the  President  transmits  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  modify  such  amount  In 
accordance  with  section  751  (b)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975,  ac- 
companied by  his  findings  with  respect  to  the 
following  matters: 

"(I)  the  need  for  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion; 

"(II)  the  prices  of  imported  and  domestic 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  pe- 
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troleum  products,  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy  which  are  in  fact  anticipated  to 
result  from  such  modification; 

"(III)  the  Impact  of  such  modification 
upon  domestic  production  and  consumption 
of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  and  other  fuels  and  forms 
of  energy; 

"(IV)  the  Impact  of  such  modification  and 
of  the  resulting  prices  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products,  and 
other  fuels  and  forms  of  energy  upon  living 
costs,  emplojrment  and  unemployment  and 
real  Incomes;  and  differential  economic  Im- 
pacts among  regions,  socioeconomic  groups, 
and  industrial  sectors  of  the  United  States; 

"(V)  the  Impact  of  such  modification  on 
competition  in  the  petroleum  Industry;  and 

"(VI)  the  anticipated  effects,  with  respect 
to  the  considerations  in  clauses  (ill)  and  (Iv) 
of  this  subparagraph,  of  reasonable  alterna- 
tives to  such  modification;  and 

"(11)  if  neither  House  disapproves  (or 
both  Houses  approve)  such  proposal  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  congressional  review  pro- 
cedures specified  in  section  751  of  such  Act. 
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"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  4(e)  (2)  of 
this  Act  and  section  405  of  the  Act  entitled 
■An  Act  to  amend  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  to  authorize  a 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  November  16,  1973  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-153) ,  the  celling  price  for  any  flrst 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  shall  be  as  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
terminate  at  midnight,  March  31,  1981." 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  violation  of  section  8(b)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  treat«d  as  If  It  were  a  violation 
of  the  regulation  promulgated  under  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
full  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

S.  846 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
Section  1,  page  3.  line  3,  strike  the  last 
words. 
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VALLEJO    CITIZEN    OF    THE    YEAR, 
1975:  DAVE  BERONIO 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent and  close  personal  friend,  David 
Beronio  was  recently  honored  as  "Vallejo 
Citizen  of  the  Year,  1975."  I  am  proud 
that  Dave  has  been  recognized  by  his 
peers,  knowing  as  I  do  the  qualities  he 
has  brought  to  his  community.  I  Insert 
here  an  account  of  his  triumphant  eve- 
ning in  Vallejo.  His  colleague  Don  Glea- 
son  reports  in  the  Times  Herald: 
Elks  Club  Picks  Beronio  Vallejo  "Citizen 
OF  Year" 

(By  Don  Gleason) 

Dave  Beronio  had  the  table  turned  on  him 
Thursday  night.  The  Times-Herald  sports 
editor  usually  tells  about  athletes  in  his 
columns,  but  the  sports  stars  did  aU  the 
talking  about  him  this  time. 

More  than  400  persons  packed  Into  the 
clubrooms  to  see  Beronio  honored  as  "Vellejo 
Citizen  of  the  Year"  by  Vallejo  Lodge  No. 
659,  BPO  Elks. 

A  succession  of  speakers  from  baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  Lefty  Gomez  to  football  Hall 
of  Earners  Ernie  Nevers  and  Leo  Nomellinl 
praised  Beronio  for  his  professional  crafts- 
manship and  his  untiring  efforts  as  a  good- 
will ambassador  of  the  city. 

The  coveted  citizen  of  the  year  citation  was 
presented  by  Yubl  G.  Separovlch  of  Sacra- 
mento, past  president  of  the  California- 
Hawaii  Elks  Association,  on  behalf  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  It  praised  Beronlo's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  youth  and  various  community 
projects. 

Other  presentations  were  made  by:  Mayor 
Florence  E.  Douglas,  Gordon  Shaffer.  Vallejo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president;  Charles 
Martin,  exalted  ruler  of  Vallejo  Elks  Lodge; 
Assemblyman  Alfred  Slegler,  Steve  Com- 
pagno  of  the  Vallejo  Lions  Club,  Ben  Bene- 
vento  of  the  Verdi's  Club  and  Jack  Mlnero, 
general  chairman  of  the  testimonial  dinner. 

Radio  personalities  Bud  Poster  and  Greg 
Jordan  shared  master  of  ceremonies  duties. 


They  Introduced  an  array  of  athletic  celeb- 
rities, all  personal  friends  of  Beronio,  who 
came  from  near  and  far  to  Join  in  the  tribute 
to  the  Times-Herald  sports  editor,  who  has 
covered  six  Olympic  Games  and  is  a  familiar 
flgtire  at  football  press  boxes  and  at  ring- 
side of  major  fights  throughout  the  country. 
TWO  roast  masters 

Foster  and  Jordan  wound  up  presiding 
over  a  gentle  "roasting"  of  Beronio. 

Gomez  charged  him  with  assuming  an 
infiated  golf  handicap.  There  was  a  lot  of 
other  good-natured  needling,  but  the  speaker 
always  turned  serious  and  praised  the  hon- 
ored guest  for  his  writing  skills  and  dedica- 
tion to  good  reporting. 

Mayor  Douglas  presented  a  bronze  bust  of 
Gen.  Vallejo  from  the  city  and  also  an 
olBclal  resolution  expressing  appreciation 
for  "valuable  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  city." 

"It  is  a  deserving  tribute;  the  Elks  are 
proud  to  honor  an  outstanding  American," 
Separovlch  said. 

LEGGETT    salute 

James  Coakley,  representing  Rep.  Robert 
L.  Leggett,  who  was  detained  In  Washington, 
read  a  letter  from  the  latter  "saluting  that 
sport  of  sports,  Dave  Beronio." 

Shaffer,  on  behalf  of  the  CofC  sports  and 
recreation  committee,  presented  a  plaque 
citing  Beronlo's  "many  contributions  to 
Vallejo  sports  activities." 

Braven  (Duffy)  Dyer  made  a  special  pres- 
entation from  the  Citizens'  Savings  Athletic 
Foundation,  which  Beronio  serves  as  a  Bay 
Area  all-star  team  voter. 

Messages  were  read  from  Pete  Rozelle, 
NFL  commissioner;  Gordy  Soltau,  former 
49er  pass  receiver,  and  Art  Johnson,  49er 
front  office  aide. 

NEVER    SERIOUS 

The  business  at  hand  never  became  too 
serious.  The  speakers  wouldn't  let  It  happen. 
When  the  sound  system  briefly  acted  up 
with  an  annoying  hum,  the  witty  Gomez  re- 
marked. "The  same  thing  happened  to  my 
arm." 

When  all  the  guests  had  been  Introduced, 
from  boxing's  great  Archie  Moore  and  Buddy 
Baer,  and  baseball's  Jackie  Jensen  and  Tug 
McGraw,  to  Dick  Nolan,  Gene  Upshaw  and 
enough  other  footballers  to  man  a  Super 
Bowl  squad  and  fellow  sports  columnists 
Prescott     Sullivan     and     Art     Rosenbaum, 


Beronio    stepped    to    the    podium    amid    « 

standing  ovation. 

"This  is  the  greatest  night  In  my  life  and 
I'll  always  treasure  it,"  Beronio  said. 

Bob  Murphy,  executive  director  of  the 
East-West  Shrine  Game,  and  a  widely-known 
six>rts  announcer  aided  Foster  and  Jordan 
in  the  emcee  duties. 

The  impressive  guest  celebrity  list  Included 
Jerry  Donovan  and  Joe  Orengo  of  the  Giants. 
Tom  Hamilton,  former  head  football  coach 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Navy  and  retired  Pac-8 
commissioner,  and  Wiles  Hallock,  present 
head  of  the  Pac-8. 

Special  Introductions  Included  publisher 
Sen.  Luther  E.  Gibson  and  executive  editor 
Wyman  Riley  of  the  Times-Herald. 

I  was  unable  to  attend  the  testimonial 
dinner  due  to  the  press  of  congressional 
business,  but  my  friend  was  in  my 
thoughts  that  night,  and  I  would  like 
to  think  that  I  was  there  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  acutual  fact.  By  way  of  compensation 
for  my  absence,  let  me  now  record  my 
tribute  in  a  brief  description  of  a  bril- 
liant career  and  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Since  joining  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Vallejo  Times  Herald  while  still  a  stu- 
dent at  Vallejo  High  School.  Dave  has 
maintained  a  dedication  to  his  craft  and 
freshness  of  approach  that  has  drawn 
praise  from  a  highly  competitive  profes- 
sion. The  intervention  of  the  Second 
World  War  took  Dave  away  and  into  the 
Air  Force  as  a  member  of  a  B-17  flight 
crew  active  almost  daily  over  France  and 
Germany.  Returning  home  with  an  hon- 
orable discharge,  he  continued  with  the 
Times  Herald  and  was  soon  promoted  to 
his  present  position  of  sports  editor.  As 
columnist  and  cartoonist,  Dave  covered 
major  sports  events,  occasionally  being 
loaned  on  request  to  United  Press  In- 
ternational for  special  assignments,  in- 
cluding every  Olympic  competition 
since  the  Helsinki  Games. 

Making  use  of  amateur  boxing  skills, 
Dave  has  examined  the  rigors  of  the 
heavyweight  ring  in  sparring  matches 
with  Joe  Louis,  Rocky  Marciano,  and  Ez- 
zard  Charles.  Close  involvement,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  a  punch  in  com- 
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bat,  has  marked  a  journalist  whose  sub- 
jects, the  athletes  themselves,  know  he  Is 
able  to  feel  the  ordeal  of  competition. 
His  readers  benefit  from  a  sensitivity 
bom  of  exposure  to  the  essence  of  sport. 

When  offered  position  which  would 
have  afforded  greater  national  recogni- 
tion, changes  which  would  require  more 
traveling  and  a  patchwork  pattern  of 
residence  for  his  growing  family,  Dave 
stayed  with  his  strength;  his  newspaper 
and  his  home. 

In  ordering  his  priorities  according  to 
values  of  lasting  quality  rather  than  the 
advances  of  the  moment,  Dave  Beronio 
has  garnered  the  trust,  support,  and  the 
recognition  of  his  fellows.  We  can  all 
benefit  from  his  example,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  graced  with  his  friendship 
will  continue  to  gain  by  association  with 
him. 


THE  LATE  TOM  McGREGOR 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  and  the  American  busi- 
ness community  suffered  a  great  loss  re- 
cently in  the  death  of  Tom  McGregor  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  McGregor,  my 
good  friend  for  many  years,  made  it  big 
in  business  but  never  forgot  his  hiunble 
beginnings  in  small-town  Alabama. 

His  life  reads  as  the  classic  American 
success  story.  He  left  his  home  in  Ozark, 
Ala.,  during  the  depression  and  came  to 
Washington  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
worked  for  the  Federal  Government  for 
10  years  and  later  founded  McGregor 
Printing  Co.  in  Washington. 

He  built  his  company  into  a  nation- 
ally known  firm  and  was  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  at  the  time  of 
his  death  from  a  heart  attack.  He  also 
headed  Marvel  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Fairfield,  N.J.,  and  was  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  District  of  Colxunbia  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mr.  McGregor  located  two  of  his  print- 
ing plants  in  the  Alabama  towns  of  York 
and  Union  Springs  and  remained  active 
in  State  and  local  affairs  although  liv- 
ing in  Washington.  He  contributed  gen- 
erously to  local  projects  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Livingston 
University  for  many  years. 

We  will  all  miss  him.  My  family  and 
1  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  Frances,  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  is  the  sister-in-law  of 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
GooDLOE  Byron  of  Maryland. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  all  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  about  Mr.  McGregor 
which  appeared  in  the  Southern  Star 
of  Ozark,  Ala.: 

(Prom  the  Southern  Star,  Ozark,  Ala.] 
Pareweix  to  Tom  McQbegor 

Writing  an  editorial  eulogizing  Thomas  W. 
McGregor  Is  something  that  seems  appropri- 
ate, yet  hard  to  grasp  that  this  time  has 
come. 
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Here  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities.  To  know 
Tom  McGregor  and  count  him  as  your  trlend 
was  something  solid  and  lasting.  He  radiated 
a  warmth  and  confidence  that  blended  with 
a  dynamic  approach  to  life.  His  personality 
was  one  of  Intense  Involvement  In  whatever 
he  felt  was  Important — his  work  and  politics 
mainly — but  certainly  his  family. 

And  to  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  four 
grandchUdren,  we  Join  with  others  In  ex- 
pressing our  condolences. 

Tom  McGregor  left  Ozark  In  the  depths  of 
the  depression,  before  he  finished  high 
school,  and  went  to  Washington,  D.C.  where 
he  was  offered  a  job  by  the  late  Congressman 
Henry  B.  Steagall.  We've  been  told  the  cleri- 
cal Job  paid  something  like  $90  a  month. 

His  story  perhaps  has  often  been  repeated 
In  other  places  by  other  people.  But  Tom 
McGregor  was  an  Ozark  success  story.  He  left 
here  as  a  penniless  youth,  and  lived  to  or- 
ganize corporations  that  made  him  millions. 
But  his  worth  can't  and  shouldn't  be  meas- 
ured In  monetary  terms  alone.  He  never  for- 
got his  hometown,  his  old  friends,  and  kept 
close  ties  with  many  people  here. 

Always  Intensely  interested  In  politics,  he 
was  in  his  element  when  a  Congressional 
or  Senatorial  election  would  prompt  his  re- 
turn to  Ozark  to  set  up  a  district  campaign 
headquarters  for  the  candidate  he  felt  obli- 
gated to  help. 

As  a  man  behind  the  scenes,  he  organized, 
he  talked,  he  pushed  himself  and  others,  to 
get  the  Job  done.  A  non  stop  telephone  talker, 
he  would  have  people  Jumping  from  dawn 
tin  dark,  stimulating  support  for  his  man. 

Tom  McGregor  came  to  Washington,  which 
was  to  be  his  home  base  for  over  40  years, 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  late  Congressman 
Henry  B.  Steagall,  and  he  became  a  close 
friend  of  his  successor,  the  late  Rep.  George 
Andrews. 

There  was  an  Intertwining  of  the  relation- 
ship Ozark  had  with  the  office  of  the  Con- 
gressman from  this  district  through  Steagall 
and  Andrews.  In  Tom  McGregor,  we  had  an 
extension  of  this  relationship,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  Influence,  means,  know  how,  and 
prestige.  In  a  sense  he  was  our  "un-elected 
man  In  Washington." 

Only  Tom  could  have  related  how  many 
times  someone  from  Ozark  had  called  asking 
for  some  help,  advice,  or  assistance  In  solv- 
ing a  problem,  or  getting  a  receptive  ear 
from  a  Congressman  or  Senator.  When  Tom 
McGregor  talked,  he  got  their  ear.  He  had 
helped  them  back  down  the  line,  and  now 
he  was  asking  a  favor.  That's  the  way  the 
game  Is  played. 

And  we  never  heard  of  an  Instance  when 
Tom  McGregor  didn't  have  time  to  talk  to 
a  friend  from  Ozark,  or  help  them  in  some 
way. 

As  we  have  said,  Tom  McGregor  never  for- 
got his  hometown.  He  had  business  interests 
In  other  places,  but  Ozark  was  home. 

When  the  Prances  and  Thomas  McGregor 
Foundation  looked  for  a  place  to  give  a 
860,000  donation  recently,  Ozark's  Vivian  B. 
Adams  School  was  the  recipient. 

Today  a  classroom  addition  is  under  con- 
struction which  wUl  bear  his  name. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Ozark  Bell  Tower,  memorializing 
the  late  Congressman  Henry  B.  Steagall  and 
George  Andrews,  and  the  personnel  who  had 
served  at  Port  Rucker  over  the  years. 

A  valuable  painting,  a  Whistler  original, 
was  donated  by  his  daughters  to  the  Dale 
County  Library  a  number  of  years  ago  In 
memory  of  their  grandfather,  the  late  Walter 
Hardzog. 

When  Rev.  William  Snellgrove  was  pastor 
of  Southslde  Baptist  Church,  Tom's  gener- 
osity reached  out  to  aid  them  in  a  building 
program. 

There  were  other  Instances  of  his  phUan- 
thropy,  but  these  are  the  ones  that  come 
»mlnd. 
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His  generosity  went  beyond  monetary 
means  as  his  sage  advice  was  sought  and 
given  willingly  to  many.  In  helping  people 
with  problems  Tom  McGregor  was  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  a  humanitarian. 

A  great  many  people  have  lost  a  close  and 
respected  friend.  But  If  you  never  knew  Tom 
McGregor,  rest  assured  Ozark  has  lost  a  na- 
tive son  who  was  unique,  a  person  who  was 
truly  "one  of  a  kind." 
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STATEMENT  OF       HERBERT      E 

HARRIS     n,  JULY     22.     1975     IN 

HONOR    OF  GEORGE    WASHING- 
TON 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Donald 
L.  Miller — the  president  of  the  George 
Washington  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a  resident  of  Alex- 
andria, and  an  ex-offlcio  member  of  the 
Alexandria,  Va.  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee— delivered  the  following  speech  to 
guests  on  July  4th  at  Mount  Vernon,  the 
home  of  our  first  president.  George 
Washington  is  one  of  the  giants  of  our 
Nation's  past  and  I  am  proud  that  his 
home.  Mount  Vernon,  is  located  in  my 
district.  Mr.  Miller's  speech  expresses 
George  Washington's  contributions  to 
this  Nation  in  a  manner  that  some  of  us 
may  never  have  considered  and  I  com- 
mend his  statement  to  my  colleagues: 

Independence    Day    1975 

We  are  gathered  here  at  Mount  Vernon  on 
this  199th  anniversary  of  that  day  upon 
which  an  assembly  smaller  than  ours  adopted 
a  Declaration  that  changed  the  world. 

We  are  come  together  at  this  place,  as  In 
former  years  on  this  day,  to  honor  a  friend 
and  neighbor. 

He  laid  out  the  streets  of  our  town  of 
Alexandria.  He  enlivened  many  of  the  homes 
in  which  we  live  and  the  building  we  use 
with  his  recruiting  of  troops,  his  dancing  and 
laughing,  and  his  serious  talk  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man. 

We  know  that  he  neither  voted  for  nor 
signed  the  Declaration.  Yet  It  was  he.  more 
than  any  other,  who  transformed  the  Dec- 
laration's inspiring  words  into  living,  breath- 
ing, everyday  reality. 

George  Washington's  physical  body  lies 
here  before  us.  encased  In  stone,  yet,  though 
dead  for  these  some  176  years,  he  exercises 
more  Influence  over  the  living  body  of  our 
nation  than  does  any  man  living  today. 

How  can  we  honor  a  man  whose  greatness 
is  beyond  our  ability  to  measure? 

There  seems  nothing  we  here  can  say  to 
add  to  his  stature;  nothing  to  further  elevate 
his  position  In  this  history  of  mankind's 
struggle  for  liberty. 

We  can  but  recall  his  deeds  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  when  he  walked  over  this 
very  ground,  supervising  the  growing  of 
wheat  for  export  to  Europe  through  the  Port 
of  Alexandria. 

His  were  times  of  contention,  of  uncer- 
tainty and  of  divided  opinion.  Just  as  they 
are  now.  Delegates  to  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  from  the  north  differed  In  viewpoint 
from  those  of  the  south.  Within  the  delega- 
tions there  were  differences,  including  ones 
over  the  selection  of  a  man  to  lead  the  nation. 

How  certain  and  inevitable  are  the  events 


of  history  as  we  look  backwards  at  them;  how 
uncertain  everything  seems  as  we  are  living 
through  a  crisis?  In  May  1775  America  faced 
an  uncertain  future.  The  Congress  was  Inde- 
cisive; delegates  were  starting  to  show  those 
signs  of  negativism  which  come  with  un- 
certainty. 

John  Adams,  the  floor  leader  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, out  of  frustration,  determined  to  give 
the  Congress  a  problem  that  would  force  a 
decision.  He  arose  in  Philadelphia  to  propose 
that  Congress  designate  the  New  England 
Army  as  the  Continental  Army  and  to  place 
at  its  head  a  Colonel  from  Virginia. 

What  a  moment  In  history.  To  vote  In 
favor  of  putting  a  southerner  In  charge  of  a 
northern  army  was  unthinkable  to  some. 
Such  a  vote  meant  a  commitment  to  struggle 
not  as  men  of  Massachusetts  or  as  Virginians, 
but  as  Americans. 

Tliere  were  critics.  There  were  opponents. 
But,  in  the  end,  the  Congress  acted  on 
May  31  to  adopt  the  New  England  Army  as 
the  Continental  Army,  and  on  June  15  to 
designate  George  Washington  as  Its  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

George  Washington,  our  neighbor,  whose 
public  career  began  by  recruiting  troops  at 
Gadsby's  Tavern  at  Cameron  and  Royal 
Streets,  and  with  the  reading  of  the  Palrfax 
Resolves  in  our  courthouse  square,  went  off 
to  lead  the  American  forces  that  were  with- 
out munitions,  clothing,  pay  and  even  en- 
couragement. 

So  began  the  uncertain  march  toward  cer- 
tain victory.  So,  too,  began  an  American  style 
of  approaching  momentous  issues  and  great 
crises. 

Standing  here  on  this  sacred  ground  be- 
fore the  First  Citizen  of  Alexandria,  our  First 
Coramander-ln-Chlef,  and  our  First  President 
fills  the  mind  with  feelings  of  awe. 

Here  lies  the  man  who  Thomas  Jefferson 
described  as  the  one  who  kept  the  Revolu; 
tion  open  so  that  It  moved,  not  from  tyranny 
to  tyranny,  as  so  many  lesser  Revolutions 
have  since,  but  from  tyranny  to  liberty. 

What  an  Incredible  achievement. 

We  can  remember  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  for  whom  Washington  was  a  guid- 
ing star:  "Washington  Is  the  mightiest  name 
on  earth — long  since  the  mightiest  In  the 
cause  of  clvU  liberty,  still  mightiest  In  moral 
reformation.  ...  In  solemn  awe  we  pronounce 
the  name  and  In  Its  naked,  deathless  splen- 
dor leave  It  shining  on." 

We  can  but  say  a  few  more  lines. 

It  is  said  that  one  honors  truth  best  by 
practicing  It. 

How  better  can  we  In  our  time  honor 
George  Washington  than  to  determine  to  be 
reborn  in  his  spirit? 

How  better  can  we  keep  his  presence  alive 
among  us  than  to  march  forth  from  this 
place  as  missionaries  of  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty  and  of  even-handed  Justice  to 
whose  establishment  In  our  land  he  dedicated 
his  life? 

Let  us  so  solemnly  dedicate  our  lives  this 
day  and  forever  more. 


FCC  VERSUS  MR.  JOE  L. 
ALLBRITTON 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House  side 
to  make  themselves  aware  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily Important  matter  now  pending 
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before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  As  I  think  we  all  know,  the 
Washington  Star  has  recently  come 
imder  the  control  of  Mr.  Joe  L.  AUbritton. 
What  many  people  do  not  know  is  that 
Mr.  Allbritton's  continued  ownership  of 
the  Washington  Star  may  very  well  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  the  FCC  will  also 
allow  him  to  acquire  effective  control  of 
broadcast  properties  owned  by  the  Star's 
parent  company. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  for  the  FCC  to  allow  its  rules 
to  be  violated,  particularly  so  since  it 
has  only  recently  batmed  future  cross- 
ownership  of  newspapers  and  broadcast 
properties  in  the  same  market.  We  need 
competing  and  diverse  viewpoints  in  all 
of  our  media,  but  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  Washington,  D.C,  where  the 
influence  of  the  media  is  so  heavily  felt 
right  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  as  well  as  on 
the  executive  branch. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  if  the 
FCC  declines  to  grant  this  extraordinary 
waiver,  the  Washington  Star  could  well 
become  available  for  purchase  inde- 
pendent from  its  broadcast  affiliates. 
This  would  mean  that  more  than  one 
viewpoint  would  be  available  in  Wash- 
ington's printed  press.  That  would  not 
only  be  salutary,  but  is  absolutely  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  a 
strong,  independent  press  system  in  this 
coimtry. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATIONS 

STRONGLY  URGE  EXTENSION  OF 
EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLO- 
CATION ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  pursuant  to 
permission  previously  granted  the  ap- 
peal by  numerous  petroleum  associations 
that  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  be  extended  beyond  its  Au- 
gust 31,  1975,  expiration  date.  Their 
support  on  this  issue  is  welcome. 

I  add  my  strong  appeal  to  Members 
of  the  House  again  at  this  time  to  sup- 
port effo.-ts  by  myself  and  other  Mem- 
bers to  extend  this  act  which  is  the  only 
remaining  statutory  basis  for  continued 
price  regulation  of  petroleum  products. 

I  insert  the  letters  at  this  point: 
Independent  Terminal 
Opeeators   Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  23,  1975. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

House  of   Representatives,   Raybum   House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Dingell:  Please  find 
enclosed  a  letter  from  ten  associations,  rep- 
resenting Independent  marketers  and  re- 
finers, urging  that  the  most  Immediate  con- 
sideration be  given  to  extension  of  the 
Elmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
This  position  was  unanimously  agreed  upon 
by  these  associations  at  a  special  meeting 


held    to    discuss    this    critical    subject    on 
July  21,  1975. 

This  letter  has  been  sent  to  the   Presi- 
dent and  to  each  member  of  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  H.  Bode, 
Acting  General  Counsel  and  Secretary. 
Enclosure. 

JtJLY  21,  1975. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  The  under- 
signed associations  representing  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Independent  refiners 
and  marketers  throughout  the  United  States 
strongly  tirge  that  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  be  extended  beyond  the  pres- 
ent expiration  date  of  August  31,  1975. 

Precipitous  expiration  of   this   Important 
legislation  will  Impose  serious  hardship  on 
the  independent  refinery  and  marketing  seg- 
ments of  our  domestic  oil  Industry  and  re- 
sult  in    Immediate   cost   increases    to   con- 
sumers. A  reasonable  extension  of  the  Allo- 
cation Act  will  allow  both  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  develop  a  meaningful  and 
comprehensive  national  energy  program. 
American    Petroleum   Refiners    Associa- 
tion, Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Op- 
erators Association,  Independent  Gas- 
oline Marketers  Council,  Independent 
Refiners  Association  of  America,  New 
England  Fuel  Institute,  Independent 
Refiners  Association  of  California,  In- 
dependent Terminal  Operators   Asso- 
ciation,      Mid-American       Petrolevun 
Marketers  Association,   National   Con- 
gress of  Petroleum  Retailers,  Society 
of  Independent  Oasollne  Marekters  of 
America. 


THOMAS  W.  MCGREGOR 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
personal  pleasure  to  know  Thomas  W. 
McGregor  for  many  years.  His  passing 
on  Thursday,  June  5,  of  this  year  was  a 
great  shock  to  his  many  friends  in 
Washington,  D.C,  Maryland,  and  Ala- 
bama. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  any- 
one with  more  interests  and  enthusiasms 
than  Tom  McGregor.  His  entire  history 
is  one  of  diversity.  Those  who  knew  him 
invariably  remarked  on  his  candor,  his 
dynamism,  and  his  uncanny  ability  to 
communicate  with  others.  These  traits 
and  many  others  contributed  to  his  great 
personal  and  business  success. 

Tom  McGregor  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton from  his  native  Alabama  at  the 
height  of  the  depression  in  the  1930's. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  two  Rep- 
resentatives from  his  home  district  in 
Alabama  and  worked  closely  with  both 
of  them,  the  late  Henry  B.  Steagall  and 
the  late  George  Andrews.  He  became  an 
unofficial  representative  in  Washington, 
who  worked  quietly  to  assist  his  many 
friends  in  Alabama.  His  business  enter- 
prises prospered,  but  he  never  forgot  his 
friends  and  his  home  area. 

In  Washington,  Tom  McGregor  rose 
rapidly  from  being  a  Government  mes- 
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senger  to  owner  of  his  own  printing  com- 
pany, McGregor  Printing  Corp.  in  Wash- 
ington. He  also  had  other  business  in- 
terests in  this  area  as  well  as  In  New 
Jersey.  He  continued  to  work  closely 
with  the  State  of  Alabama  serving  as 
president  of  the  Alabama  State  Society 
which  coordinated  State  activities  here 
In  Washington  in  official  functions  such 
as  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival. 

Tom  McGregor  was  the  kind  of  person 
who  will  be  long  remembered  for  his 
achievements  and  his  warm  personality 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Alabama 
to  tribute  to  an  outstanding  man— a 
unique  representative  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  our  society  and  our  Nation 
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REDLINING  BILLS  DESERVE 
SUPPORT  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP   THI   DISTHICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  time  to  share  with 
my  coUeagues  the  need  for  legislation 
which  wou  d  require  the  disclosure  of 
mortgage  placement  and  deposit  sources 

«L^^'  ^f^"^  *"<*  ^0^"  associations. 
*"^  o.ther  depository  institutions 

i»fi^^''°*^  proposals  to  extend  regu- 

nf  pw.^  ^^.  P'°^''"  implementation 
of  electronic  fund  transfer  systems  for 
some  period  of  time  can,  and  woSS  cer- 
t^y  to  the  future,  have  some  impSt 
upon  the  moneys  which  may  be  available 
for  toner  city  development;  I  lile  other 
S^th^r^.*^"  subcommittee  am  awaiu 
tog  the  testimony  of  others  so  that  we 
can  decide  what  to  recommend 
Jert  fL?f  ^^f}  *^  hesitation  to  a  sub- 

J^rJcJ  ^  "^  .''"^^  **•  ^<J  Its  various 
forms  of  operation,  have  been  faced  by 

S.;  r^"^^'  ^  "^y  casework,  and  in 
\^J^^}  "^^^""^  ^  h^^«  attempted  to  do 
in  certato^tors  of  this  city,  notabSr  In 
the  Shaw  Urban  Renewal  Area 

stlJ^inifJ'f  *^^  ^f  ^'°"^  ^h*t  lending  in- 
stitutions use,  and  whatever  the  name  we 

D?e  thP  rr'^.^J  '^""y^"^  l°ans  to  peo! 
S  Ai  ?  ^^^i  '^  th^t  it  can  be  and  tends 

ine"^  'rSlr^'fol^'"'^^"""""  ^"^""S 
need  n^  Jf  '^  2"^  ^  neighborhood.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  hard  it  has  been 

to  ouuaw  discrimination  based  on  race 

age.  marital  status.  You  have  done  these 

things  while  I  have  served  to  this  Con! 

gre^  and  long  before  the  District  of^ 

lumbia  even  thought  that  it  would  be 

rgr^ented    by-albeit    a    nonvTng^ 

r^L^^l^  ^''"^"y  ^rd  to  outlaw  dls- 
cnmtoation  of  neighborhoods;  todeed  it 
will  be  harder.  Wisely,  none  of  the  bills 
tha  are  presently  before  this  Congress 
would  substitute  Its  Judgement  fo??hS 
of  the  lending  Institution.  I  would  ho^ 
that  such  an  era  will  never  become  n^. 
^ry  for  when  we  find  It  necessary  that 
we  must  substitute  our  judgment  for 
Whom  or  for  what  we  should  offer  credit. 


our  Nation  will  have  reached  a  nadir  of 
its  potential  for  offering  prosperity  for 
everyone,  opportunity  for  all.  and  that 
heretofore  unique  opportunity  to  Amer- 
ica, ownership  of  one's  own  home. 

In  an  era,  however,  when  there  are 
few  issues  which  confront  citizens  of 
this  Nation  that  are  more  Important 
than  the  abUity  of  a  large  segment  of 
our  people  to  find  adequate  housing,  it 
is  important  for  us  to  look  at  not  only  the 
rates  which  people  must  pay  for  bor- 
rowed money,  but  to  look  at  the  people 
to  whom  the  money  is  lent  and.  of  course, 
from  whom  it  is  obtained. 

While  a  lendmg  institution  does  have 
an  affirmative  responsibility  to  safe- 
guard the  funds  of  Its  depositors,  it  also 
has  an  affirmative  responsibility  to  safe- 
guard the  viability  of  the  neighborhoods 
of  its  primary  service  areas  and.  espe- 
cially, of  those  areas  to  which  it  has  pre- 
viously lent  funds  even  though  the  out- 
standing amounts  are  small. 

Citizens  who  attempt  to  secure  mort- 
gages to  finance  their  homes  or  con- 
struction loans  to  do  the  renovation 
should  not  find  few  lending  institutions 
willing  to  assist  them  because  they  want 
to  buy  or  remodel  homes  in  areas  that 
they,  the  institution,  regard  as  question- 
able without  concern  for  the  ability  of 
the  borrower  to  repay  the  loans.  It  is  not 
the  house  which  will  repay  the  loan;  It 
Is  the  borrower  who  will  repay  the  loan. 
A  sale  resulttog  from  a  foreclosure 
should  not  be  the  prime  concern  of  the 
lender;  his  prime  concern  should  be 
whether  or  not  the  borrower  will  repay 
the  loan. 

It  is  important  that  mortgage  lenders 
imderstand  this  because  their  actions 
and  their  fears  tend  to  become  self-ful- 
filling prophecies.  Where  institutions  de- 
cline to  lend  for  new  home  buyers  or  for 
home  Improvements,  the  deterioration 
which  is  predicted  will  materialize  as  a 
fact  because  few  home  owners,  and  fewer 
renters,  are  able  or  would  want  to  use 
all  or  most  of  their  own  available  cash 
resources  to  buy  or  remodel  a  house.  As 
fewer  loans  become  available  in  an  area, 
the  persons  who  do  come  into  the  area 
are  the  speculators,  the  slum-landlords, 
or  those  whose  total  cash  resources  have 
been  placed  into  the  dwelltog,  leaving 
them  with  no  funds  to  fix.  clean,  and 
otherwise  remodel  the  house  into  some- 
thtog  which  is  a  credit  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  speculators  or  slum  landlord  who 
often  have  their  own  arrangements  with 
lendtog  institutions  do  not  put  any 
amount  of  funds  into  a  house  or  toto  a 
neighborhood  which  would  make  it  a 
credit  to  the  community.  Indeed,  It  is 
they.  In  conjunction  with  a  knowing  or 
not-so-knowing  lending  tostitutlon,  that 
wiU  buy  housing  at  rockbottom  prices 
and  with  some  cosmetic  changes  resell 
them  at  enormous  profits.  In  some  cases, 
this  will  precipitate  neighborhood  change 
at  what  I  think  are  unacceptable  social 
and  economic  costs  for  those  who  now 
live  there. 

In  time,  of  course,  the  neighborhood 
will  change,  as  do  aU  neighborhoods. 
That  can  take  many  years.  Speculators 
speed  that  process.  Established  families 


who  are  renting  from  the  speculators  or 
slum  landlord  are  forced  to  move.  It  is 
the  poor,  the  near-poor,  and  the  black 
family  who  are  forced  out  and  made  to 
move  away  from  their  friends,  and  their 
schools.  These  people  then  enter  the  al- 
ready overcrowded  and  overpriced  hous- 
ing rental  market  and  become  a  part 
of  the  reason  that  we  have  such  high 
rental  rates  and  with  it  a  need  for  rent 
control. 

I  do  not  believe  that  neighborhoods 
should  have  to  shift  from  good  to  bad 
and  back  again  with  our  citizens  always 
betog  the  loser. 

The  housing  crisis  has  hit  the  urban 
centers  of  this  Nation  the  hardest,  and  as 
I  am  from  one  of  those  urban  centers,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  problem.  Most  of  my  experience 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  housing  has 
been  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I 
shall  address  myself  primarily  to  how 
these  problems  manifest  themselves  in 
the  District. 

A  close  examination  of  the  housing 
crisis  to  the  District  of  Columbia  makes 
one  point  abundantly  clear:  The  very  life 
and  death  of  a  neighborhood  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  finan- 
cial credit  from  local  lending  Institutions 
for  local  houstog.  Without  it.  the  best 
laid  community  plans  will  never  be  ful- 
filled and  the  cycle  of  deterioration  will 
soon  begto. 

The  original  purpose  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions  was  to  enable  residents 
to  pool  their  savings  so  that  there  would 
be  a  supply  of  money  available  to  finance 
the  purchase  and  rehabilitation  of  homes 
In  the  area.  This  original  Intent  of  pro- 
viding "home  finance"  has  been  sub- 
verted as  savings  and  loan  institutions 
behave  more  like  downtown  commercial 
banks,  making  extremely  large  loans  for 
commercial  development.  A  careful  re- 
view of  the  loans  made  in  the  District  In 
1972  through  1974  shows  more  than  30 
loans  totaling  more  than  $34  million  were 
made  to  mortgages  of  $250,000  and  above. 
This  is  not  "home  finance." 

Even  more  distressing  Is  the  fact  that 
the  savings  and  loans  are  no  longer  serv- 
ing as  a  pool  for  local  funds  to  provide 
loans  to  local  residents.  The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  now  allowed  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions to  loan  anywhere  within  the 
State  it  Is  located  with  up  to  15  percent 
of  the  total  loans  may  be  loaned  out-of- 
State.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  sav- 
togs  and  loan  institutions  may  go  up  to 
100  miles  from  their  central  office  to 
make  loans.  This  has  resulted  to  a  situa- 
tion where  over  88.4  percent  of  all  real 
estate  loans  made  by  savings  and  loan 
institutions  to  the  District  went  outside 
of  the  District  between  1972  and  1974. 

Not  only  are  most  of  the  real  estate 
loans  going  out  of  the  District,  but  the 
scarce  funds  that  are  loaned  Inside  the 
District  are  concentrated  in  only  a  few 
neighborhoods.  This  leaves  many  of  the 
neighborhoods  in  the  District  without 
little  mortgage  money,  even  when  there 
are  many  qualified  borrowers  resldtog  in 
the  neighborhood. 

A  study  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  toterest  research  group  has  re- 
vealed several  distresstog  facts: 
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An  area  of  eleven  zip  codes  which  rep- 
resents 69  percent  of  the  total  District 
population,  and  has  an  average  88  per- 
cent black  population,  received  only  36 
percent  of  the  total  District  loan  volume. 
Nearly  one-half  of  these  loans  went  to 
Capitol  Hill  neighborhoods  with  rapidly 
Increasing  white  populations. 

Several  predominantly  black  zip  code 
areas  in  the  moderate  to  middle  income 
range,  having  a  large  number  of  owner- 
occupied  housing  units  and  1  to  4  unit 
housing  structures,  received  only  7.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume  of  loans  made 
in  the  city.  Their  combined  populations 
represented  28  percent  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation. 

Four  predominantly  white  zip  code 
areas,  representing  only  14  percent  of  the 
city's  population,  received  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume  of  D.C.  real  es- 
tate loans.  One  zip  code  area,  represent- 
ing only  3  percent  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion, received  16  percent  of  the  city's  real 
estate  loan  volume  with  an  average  loan 
size  of  $72,500.  The  average  loan  size  In 
the  four  black  zip  code  areas  mentioned 
above  amounted  to  only  $22,300. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point  with  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  Congress 
sits— Capitol  Hill.  This  area  is  the  classic 
example  of  the  deterioration  and  forced 
removal  of  residents  as  a  result  of  lend- 
ing policies  of  mortgage  institutions. 

For  many  years,  mortgages  were  not 
available  to  persons  who  wanted  to  buy 
or  renovate  their  homes.  In  those  years, 
the  dollar  amounts  were  minimal.  Then 
came  the  speculators  who  bought  out  the 
poor  and  the  middle-income  family, 
while  forcing  the  renters  to  fiee.  In  most 
cases,  these  people  were  poor  and  they 
were  black. 

With  a  coat  of  paint,  some  plaster 
board,  a  minor  amount  of  electrical, 
plumbing,  and  heating  work,  the  houses 
were  resold  for  large  sums.  None  of  the 
profit  was  ever  seen  by  those  who  were 
the  initial  sellers  because  the  differential 
was  a  first  purchase  price  of  $15,000, 
a  first  sale  by  the  speculator  of  $45,000, 
and  a  net  profit  of  possibly  $20,000  to 
$25,000.  The  second  sale,  of  course,  now 
brings  $70,000  or  more. 

Capitol  Hill  is  now  a  prestige  area. 
Mortgage  lenders  are  willing  to  make 
loans.  I  want  to  know  where  they  were 
years  ago  when  the  people  who  were  be- 
ing bought  out  under  pressure  could 
have  been  able  to  live  here  to  now  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  this  prestige  area  If  only 
a  little  mortgage  money  was  then  avail- 
able. - 

It  is  this  practice  of  depriving  certain 
neighborhoods  of  mortgages  that  will 
eventually  destroy  many  fine  residential 
sections  by  allowing  them  to  deteriorate 
until  only  the  speculators  and  the  slum 
landlords  can  afford  and  will  buy  into 
the  neighborhood.  We  do  not  need  addi- 
tional experiences  of  the  nature  of  Capi- 
tol HUl. 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  imnatural 
distribution  of  mortgages  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  similar  distribution  pattern  of 
qualified  borrowers.  It  seems  that  this 
Is  unlikely,  however,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  savings  and  loan  tostitutlon 
In    the    city — Independence    Federal— 
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which  gave  over  three-fourths  of  its 
mortgages  to  residents  of  the  city,  many 
of  whom  lived  in  neighborhoods  which 
were  considered  by  the  other  lenders  to 
be  "questionable,"  had  the  lowest  default 
rate  of  any  savings  and  loan  Institution 
in  the  city. 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  minority 
foimded,  owned,  and  operated  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  which  has 
made  a  definite  commitment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city  from  whom  it  has  re- 
ceived most  of  its  deposits.  Their  experi- 
ence directly  contradicts  the  conceptual- 
ized ideas  of  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  black  city  residents  do  not 
and  cEinnot  make  inortgage  commitments 
which  are  upheld  by  them. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  unnatural 
distribution  it  Is  important  that  com- 
mimitles  which  have  expressed  toterest 
to  the  placement  of  mortgage  loans  by 
their  local  lendmg  institution  be  given 
information  as  to  where  mortgage  money 
is  going  so  that  they  can  evaluate  for 
themselves  which  institutions  are  ful- 
filling the  responsibiUty  of  a  savtogs  and 
loan  Institution  by  providing  mortgages 
for  local  home  purchases  or  for  their 
depositors. 

This  information  will  not  only  assist 
potential  borrowers  but  the  lending  insti- 
tutions themselves.  They  will  be  able  to 
analyze  the  market  through  the  actions 
of  their  competitors  and,  therefore,  know 
whether  or  not  a  market  area  is  "loaned 
up,"  "open,"  truly  "unstable"— if  there  is 
any  such  thing — or  if  one  is  overly  con- 
centrated in  an  area. 

Neither  my  bill  nor  any  of  the  others 
is  intended  to  replace  the  credit  worth- 
iness judgments  of  a  lending  institution 
Neither  are  they — nor  should  they  be 
viewed  as  being  or  being  potential— quota 
or  allocation  schemes.  They  are,  rather, 
totended  to  provide  in  a  methodical  man- 
ner the  kinds  of  information  which  de- 
positors, borrowers,  lenders,  and  city- 
regional  planners  should  and  must  have 
in-order  to  make  the  deci.cions  each  will 
make  in  his  individual  capacity.  I  point 
out  again,  however,  that  while  I  do  not 
wish  to  substitute  my  judgment  for  that 
of  the  lender,  I  do  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  do  not  regard  as  legitimate 
any  credit  consideration  that  transcends 
the  ability  of  a  borrower  to  repay  the 
loan. 

For  these  reasons,  I  completely  sud- 
port  the  concepts  embodied  in  these  bills. 
They  are  pieces  of  legislation  which  are 
needed  now,  so  that  future  decisions  can 
be  made  with  the  knowledge  of  where 
mortgage  providers  are  putting  their 
money. 


JACK  ANDERSON:  A  COMMENTARY 

HON.  LARRY  McDGNALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  become  obvious  that  a 
conscientious  attempt  to  defend  the  In- 
ternal security  of  this  country  and  to 
expose  the  aims  and  tactics  of  Marxist- 
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Leninist  terrorists  is  sufficient  to  incur 
the  wrath  of  Jack  Anderson,  who  main- 
tains his  consistent  record  of  attempted 
character  assassination. 

What  Is  remarkable  is  that  Anderson 
did  not  bother  to  develop  his  own  insults, 
but  borrowed  tired  rhetoric  from  parti- 
san defenders  of  the  Lentoist  left,  to- 
cluding  that  of  the  leader  of  a  revolu- 
tionary Puerto  Rican  terrorist  support 
group.  There  is  nothing  "clownish"  or 
amusing  about  the  aggressive  aims  of 
the  Communists,  whether  directed 
straight  from  Moscow  or  Peking  or 
through  intermediaries  In  Havana  or 
Pyongyang. 

Anderson's  own  careless  research 
shows  to  his  citing  as  a  typical  title  of 
my  Congressional  Record  -eports  "Save 
Our  Santas  From  Government."  If  he 
had  checked,  he  would  have  seen  that 
my  title  for  the  clipping  insertion  was 
"Symm's  Remarks— Extended  to  Geor- 
gia," and  that  the  topic  of  the  insertion 
was  the  fact  that  the  Congressional 
Record  does  indeed  contain  material 
cogent  and  pertinent  to  the  concerns  of 
the  American  people. 

Why  not  mention  some  of  the  other 
titles  such  as  "The  Assault  on  Intelli- 
gence Gathering:  Who  Benefits";  "The 
National  Socialist  Liberation  Front-  New 
Marxist  Terrorist  Group";  "Chilean 
Communist  Tour  United  States:  Viola- 
tion of  United  States  Code";  or  "Infla- 
tion and  Unemployment:  The  Commu- 
nist Party's  New  Drive"? 

It  is  clear  that  the  real  motivating  fac- 
tor behind  Anderson  s  ire  is  the  content 
of  the  Congressional  Record  reports  ex- 
posing extremist  and  Marxist-Lentolst 
aims  and  tactics. 

Anderson  revealed  his  bias  when  he 
made  the  inaccurate  statement,  "He 
often  reprints  long  membership  lists  of 
political  organizations  and  then  claims 
the  members  are  Communists." 

No  "claims"  are  Involved.  If  docu- 
mentation Is  available  that  a  sponsor  or 
member  of  an  organization  or  event  is 
also  a  member  of  a  Communist  group, 
such  is  clearly  stated.  Also  noted,  where 
appropriate,  are  persons  with  public  rec- 
ords of  support  for  Communist  fronts 
and  causes.  Their  public  records  of  activ- 
ity are  aUowed  to  speak  for  themselves, 
without  the  "claims"  Anderson  tocor- 
rectly  alleges. 

Perhaps  Anderson  feels  It  Is  better 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  receive  no  information  at  aU 
about  Internationally  active  terrorist  or- 
ganizations and  their  U.S.  supporters  or 
about  Communist  Party  Involvement  to 
the  antidefense  movement,  to  the  anti- 
Chilean  propaganda  drive,  and  to  U.S. 
domestic  issues? 

Anderson  also  Inaccurately  alleged 
that  Charles  O.  Porter  had  been 
"smeared  as  a  Communist."  As  my  col- 
leagues who  have  followed  this  exchange 
In  the  Congressional  Record  are  well 
aware,  Charles  O.  Porter  Is  listed  as 
"chairperson"  of  the  Northwest  Commit- 
tee Against  Repressive  Legislation  under 
the  subtitle,  "Western  Regional  Office" 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Repressive  Legislation,  a 
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Communist  Party  front  still  headed  by 
identified  Communist  Frank  Wilkinson. 

If  Mr.  Porter  is  distressed  by  the  public 
record  of  his  10-year  association  with 
this  important  Communist  front,  he 
could  resign  and  repudiate  its  goals.  To 
date,  Mr.  Porter's  responses  have  brought 
dishonor  only  upon  his  own  head. 

Being  unable  to  develop  an  attack  on 
the  merits  of  the  Congressional  Record 
reports,  Anderson  padded  his  column 
with  distorted  allegations  of  campaign 
financing  irregularities.  With  the  com- 
plexities of  campaign  financing  reports, 
one  wonders  whether  any  current  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  were  able  to  file  each 
campaign  report  with  100  percent  ac- 
curacy, avoiding  later  minor  corrections? 

Anderson's  customary  descent  to  gut- 
ter journalism  in  his  frantic  effort  to 
discredit  my  reports  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
entire  journalistic  profession. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BICENTENNIAI 
SALUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  W.  PATRICK,  M.D.,  PH.  G. 
NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL- 
LY  RENOWNED  EDUCATOR,  REG- 
ISTERED PHARMACIST  AND  DOC- 
TOR OF  MEDICINE— 1872-1953 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move  for- 
ward into  America's  Bicentennial  200th 
anniversary  celebration  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  founding  of  our  country,  it  is 
indeed  fitting  and  most  appropriate  to 
honor  and  reflect  upon  the  extraordinary 
achievements  of  outstanding  Americans 
whose  lives,  deeds,  and  service  to  their 
fellowman  epitomize  to  the  highest  de- 
gree the  opportunities  and  challenges  of 
free  men  and  women  in  a  representative 
democracy.  It  is  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  place  before  the  Congress  for  record- 
ing in  the  annals  of  our  historic  journal 
of   Congress   the  success  story   of  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Patrick,  a  native  of  the  Re- 
public of  Haiti,  who  chose  our  country 
for   his    citizenship   and    achieved    the 
American   dream  for  himself   and   his 
many,  many  students  in  a  noble  and  il- 
lustrious career  as  outstanding  educator, 
pharmacist,  and  practicing  physician  in 
the    extremely    complex    profession    of 
compoimding  and  dispensing  medicines. 

Dr.  Patrick,  a  black  man,  was  bom  in 
Haiti,  West  Indies  on  November  11,  1872. 
He  attended  school  in  Trinidad,  British 
West  Indies,  where  he  received  his  phar- 
maceutical education.  He  inunigrated  to 
/America  and  settled  in  Boston  in  1892 
vhere  he  resided  until  his  death  on 
Vlarch  5, 1953. 

By  his  strength  of  character  and 
standards  of  excellence.  Dr.  Patrick  does 
ndeed  symbolize  the  American  dream 
ind  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  you  his  historic  noteworthy 
ichlevements  as  related  to  me  by  one  of 
he  most  esteemed  pharmacists  in  my 
:ongresslonal  district  and  the  State  of 
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New  Jersey,  Dr.  Gabriel  C.  Roberto,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Patrick  School  of 
Pharmacy  established  by  Dr.  Patrick  in 
Boston  in  1892. 

During  his  first  year  on  American  soil 
Dr.  Patrick  began  teaching  and  founded 
the  Patrick  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Bos- 
ton. His  educational  endeavors  not  only 
included  the  conduct  of  classes  in  his 
school  of  pharmacy  but  he  established 
correspondence  courses,  spanning  the 
globe  in  providing  courses  of  study  to 
some  of  our  most  proficient  pharmacists 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
many  foreign  countries.  In  addition  to 
his  success  as  tutor,  teacher,  and  school 
administrator,  he  authored  exceptionally 
outstanding  books  on  pharmacy  which 
have  attained  acclaim  by  many  learned 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Patrick  was  married  and  had  two 
children,  Thomas  W.  Patrick,  Jr.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  University  and  the  Ber- 
lin Medical  School,  and  a  daughter, 
Charlotte,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

In  1897,  Dr.  Patrick  became  a  natural- 
ized citizen  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  personal  individual  philosophy 
which  brought  him  to  America  was  the 
inherent  doctrine  of  American  tradition 
established  by  our  forefathers.  He  was 
known  to  state  on  many  occasions: 

If  an  Individual,  regardless  of  his  color  or 
nativity,  sets  out  with  determination  to  be 
come  proficient  In  any  profession,  that  per- 
son will  succeed,  provided  he  or  she  be- 
comes well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals. 

He  particularly  stressed  his  philosophy 
of  reaching  out  and  learning  the  fimda- 
mentals  as  the  key  to  success  with  his 
own  people  claiming  they  can  succeed  if 
they  grasp  and  persevere  to  achievement 
in  the  opportunities  and  challenges  af- 
forded to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  present  this  commemora- 
tive tribute  to  a  great  American,  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Patrick,  whose  lifetime  of 
good  works  in  the  health  care  of  our 
people  has  indeed  left  a  legacy  to  all  of 
us  through  his  writings  and  his  teachings 
which  will  be  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation  because  he  took  the  time 
to  care,  enlighten  our  young  people,  and 
made  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  our 
way  of  life  in  America.  We  commemorate 
and  salute  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Patrick  Sr 
of  Boston,  Mass. 


lOTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OFFICE  FUND  AND  NEWSLETTER 
FUND 


July  23,  1975 

10th  Congressional  District  Office  Fund 
Report:  Jan.  27-JTn-T  1,  1976 
Receipts : 
Loan  from  Amalgamated  Trust 

&  Savings  Bank $5,000  OO 

Partial  payment  by  lOth  Con- 
gressional District  newsletter 
fimd  on  loan  from  office 
fund  - — 600.00 

Expenditures: 

Petty  cash 493  g. 

Subscriptions    .  ssb  qi 

Printing     V."""  neloJ 

Membership   fees 590.00 

Office  supplies 454  28 

Photography   "  445' 70 

Public    announcements 141  14 

Miscellaneous    509.56 

Total    3,  380.  91 

Loan  to   lOth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict newsletter  fund 2  000  OO 

Balance— July  1,  1975 $119!  09 

The  10th  Congressional  District  office  fund 
Is  an  unincorporated  organization :  president 
Angelo  Geocarls;  treasurer,  Judy  Gaynor-' 
secretary,  John  Balrd. 

10th    Congressional    District    Newsletter 

Fund  Report:  February  28 — July  1,  1975 
Receipts: 

Loan  from  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Office  Fund $2  000 

Averon  H.  Ellis.  M.D.,  Evanston.""!  '  200 

John  W.  Balrd.  Wlnnetka 200 

Asa  Baber.  Evanston 50 

Cyrus  DeCoster,  Evanston I"  25 

Marje  and  Charles  Benton,  Evan- 
ston    200 

Harriet  and  Robert  Rlchman,  Glen- 

coe   2QJJ 

Rhlta  and  Charles  Llppltz,  Evan- 
ston     ^ 

Harle  Montgomery,  Northbrook...  200 
Irene  and  Angelo  Geocarls,  Wlnnet- 
ka    200 

Shellle  and  Norman  Levin,  Chicago  200 

Robert  Sasser,  Park  Ridge 200 

Howard  Adler.  Jr.,  Washington.  D.C.  200 

Charles  W.  Davis.  Chicago 250 

Joan  and  Julian  Herman.  Glencoe  50 
Jean    and    Milton    Fisher,    High- 
land Park 100 

Ruth    Roberg.    Glencoe 25 

Levenfeld.  Kanter.  Baskes  and  Llp- 
pltz, Chicago 200 

Total    $4,550 

Expenditures: 

Printing  and  Production $2616.48 

Partial  payment  on  loan  from  10th 

Congressional  District  Office  Fund  $  500.00 
Balance-^uly  1.  1975 $1433.  52 

The  10th  Congressional  District  Newslet- 
ter Fund  is  an  unincorporated  organization: 

President,  Judith  Gaynor;  Treasurer,  Rob- 
ert Rlchman;  Secretary,  Robert  Marks. 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  10th  district  office  fund 
a  fund  used  exclusively  to  cover  non- 
political  expenses  In  connection  with  my 
congressional  office,  and  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  newsletter  fund 


UNFAIR  ACCUSATIONS  AGAINST 
BARTELS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
my  colleague,  Morgan  Murphy  of  Illi- 
nois, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Justice  Department's  recent  preparation 
and  mass  mailing  of  thousands  of  copies 
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of  a  statement  given  by  Andrew  Tarta- 
glino.  Chief  Inspector  for  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  before  Sena- 
tor Henry  Jackson's  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations.  The  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  is  fraught  with  un- 
proved accusations  against  former  DEA 
Administrator  John  R.  Bartels,  Jr.,  and 
has  been  sent  to  all  U.S.  attorneys,  strike 
force  breakers,  DEA  personnel,  and  other 
Justice  Department  employees  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Our  concern  about  this  action  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  all  previous 
Justice  Department  reports  associated 
with  Mr.  Bartels'  removal  cite  manage- 
ment problems  and  bureaucratic  feud- 
ing as  the  reason  for  the  dismissal  action. 
These  officials  have  made  it  clear  to  us 
that  no  one  should  infer  that  the  forced 
resignation  of  Mr.  Bartels  is  a  reflection 
on  his  personal  integrity.  If  this  is  true, 
Mr.  Speaker,  then  we  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  Justice  Department's  mo- 
tive for  the  mass  mailing.  We  want  to 
know,  among  other  things,  if  the  De- 
partment is  reversing  its  previous  posi- 
tion that  alleged  improprieties  were  not 
responsible  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bar- 
tels from  the  position  of  Administrator. 

While    we    in    no    way    condone    the 
wrongdoing  of  any  agency  official,  w&-be- 
lieve  that  the  dismissal  of  John  Bartels 
without  minimal  due  process,  coupled 
with  the  Justice  Department's  nation- 
wide circulation  of  a  document  contain- 
ing unproved  allegations  against  him, 
warrants  an  explanation.  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Mur- 
phy and  I  have  sent  a  joint  letter  to  At- 
torney General  Levi,  addressing  our  con- 
cerns about  this  matter  in  some  detail. 
We  would  like  to  share  the  contents  of 
this  letter  with  our  colleagues: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  26.  1975. 
Mr.  Edward   Levi, 

Attorney   General,    Department   of   Justice, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  As  you  know 
there  are  many  people  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  believe  that  the  abrupt  re- 
moval of  John  Bartels  as  Administrator  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  was 
ordered  by  the  Administration  because  of 
John  Barters  inslstance  in  calling  for  a  strong 
response  by  our  country  in  opposition  to  the 
resumption  of  opium  poppy  cultivation  by 
Turkey. 

There  was  obviously  a  conflict  between  his 
responsibilities  to  warn  the  nation  of  the 
potential  effects  of  the  Turkish  opium  poppy 
resumption  and  the  State  Department's  posi- 
tion that  Turkey  should  not  be  pressured  to 
maintain  the  opium  ban  because  of  our 
ongoing  sensitive  negotiations  with  Turkey 
over  Cyprus.  It  is  clear  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  tried  to  avoid  offending  Tur- 
key for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. 

Prior  to  John  Barters  dismissal  there  ap- 
peared in  the  press  leaked  reports  from  the 
staff  investigation  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  by  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Committee  alleging  corruption 
In  the  DEA  fostered  and  covered  up  by  John 
Bartels.  We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
liave  monitored  the  Jackson  Committee's 
Hearings  to  determine  whether  there  was  suf- 
flclent  evidence  to  warrant  the  charges. 

All  of  us  In  the  Congress  have  played  a  role 
in  approving  the  reorganization  plan  that 
created  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon  and  therefore  we  have  a  special  Interest 
in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Agency  and 
exposing  any  wrongdoing  by  the  head  of  this 
agency.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  all  of  the 
facts  should  be  made  public,  but  certainly 
in  the  context  of  due  process. 

It  Is  apparent  to  us  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment IS  more  Interested  in  Justifying  its 
firing  of  Mr.  Bartels  than  In  affording  him 
elemental  due  process  and  an  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  charges  levelled  against  him. 
The  Department  has  printed,  we  learn,  sev- 
eral thousand  copies  of  the  testimony  de- 
livered by  Andrew  C.  Tartaglino,  Chief  In- 
spector of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, before  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  distributed 
his  testimony  to  all  United  States  Attor- 
neys, strike  force  heads,  DEA  personnel,  and 
other  Justice  Department  employees  through 
out  the  Nation.  Mr.  Tartaglino,  who  appears 
to  be  Mr.  Bartel's  primary  accuser,  made  sev- 
eral charges  in  his  testimony  against  Mr.  Bar- 
tels that  Mr.  Bartels  denies.  Mr.  Bartels  has 
been  seeking  an  opportunity  to  answer  Mr. 
Tartaglino's  charges  before  the  Committee, 
but  to  date  he  has  not  been  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  the 
press  carries  Mr.  Tartaglino's  unproved  alle- 
gations as  fact  and  the  Justice  Department 
compounds  the  Injustice  by  distributing  Mr. 
Tartaglino's  charges  as  an  official  document. 

Because  of  our  concern  over  the  political 
ramifications  of  the  Bartels  removal,  we 
would  question  the  motivation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  distributing  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  the  testimony  of  Andrew 
Tartaglino. 

Is  your  distribution  of  the  testimony  and 
Indication  that  Tartaglino's  charges  are  the 
official  Department  of  Justice  position? 

Is  your  distribution  of  the  Tartaglino  test- 
imony an  Indication  that  you  are  reversing 
your  published  position  that  Mr.  Bartels  was 
not  removed  because  of  the  allegations  of 
improprieties? 

Is  the  Justice  Department  planning  to  dis- 
tribute Mr.  Barters  testimony  in  response 
to  the  Tartaglino  charges? 

The  integrity  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  of  the  Jackson  Committee  Is  at  stake. 
We  regard  the  Department's  official  distribu- 
tion of  the  Tartaglino  testimony  as  a  gross 
violation  of  the  due  process  to  which  Mr. 
Bartels  Is  entitled.  He  is  being  defamed  with- 
out opportunity  to  respond.  We  call  upon 
you,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  to  use  your  In- 
fluence to  provide  John  Bartels  with  a  forum 
for  responding  to  the  charges  being  made 
against  him. 


Sincerely, 


Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Morgan  Murphy. 

Member  of  Congress. 


BEARING  THE  COSTS  OP 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  L.  Hays,  wrote  an  article  entitled 
"Bearing  the  Costs  of  Government." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
As  a  new  Membf»r  of  Congress,  I  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  being  an  apologist 
for  the  House  "establishment"  when  I  say 
that  the  chairman  raised  some  very 
thoughtful  points,  the  necessity  of  mak- 
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ing  available  to  a  Congressman,  the  staff 
and  tools  needed  to  fulfill  the  services 
expected  by  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Hays  writes: 

The  trouble  with  requiring  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  pay  personally  (for  bis  staff  and 
office  supplies,  trips  and  telephone  exi>enses) 
is  that  it  would  surely  pave  the  way  for  an 
exclusive  club  of  rich  Representatives,  or 
worse,  open  the  door  for  rampant  corrup- 
tion. 

These  and  other  thoughts  I  commend 
to  the  readers  of  the  Record  in  offering 
for  reprinting  the  remarks  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Bearing  the  Costs  of  Government 
(By  Wayne  L.  Hays) 

The  auto  Industry  has  better  resources  to 
determine  whether  a  new  compact  car  will 
sell  than  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
when  deciding  on  a  declaration  of  war. 

If  the  auto  industry  wants  to  find  a  now 
color  scheme  to  capture  the  youth  market, 
it  has  unlimited  resources  to  call  upon.  Cor- 
.porate  executives  commission  expensive  mar- 
keting surveys.  The  top  brass  fly  to  a  secluded 
resort  on  the  company's  fleet  of  planes  for  a 
week  of  high  level  meetings  until  the  proper 
decision  Is  made.  The  entire  extravaganza  Is 
at  Industry  expense,  which  is,  of  course, 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

When  General  Motors  makes  the  wrong 
decision,  only  money  is  lost.  But  if  the  Con- 
gress fails,  it  can  cost  millions  of  lives. 

A  congressman  is  confronting  Issues  that 
affect  the  well-being  of  the  entire  nation, 
yet  In  his  effort  to  arrive  at  the  proper  deci- 
sion, his  resources  are  limited. 

Recent  news  accounts  about  the  members' 
allowance  system  have  been  misleading  at 
best.  The  average  reader  is  led  to  believe 
that  a  member  of  Congress  has  a  vast  wealth 
of  material  assets.  Yet.  there  are  members 
of  Congress  who  are  forced  to  pay  communi- 
cation, travel  and  office  expenses  from  their 
own  pockets  because  the  allowance  system 
is  Inadequate  for  their  needs. 

News  accounts  have  portrayed  the  allow- 
ance system  as  being  i>erBonalIy  beneficial 
to  the  individual  members  of  Congress,  yet 
there  are  congressmen  who  cannot  do  as 
complete  a  Job  of  serving  the  public  as  they 
would  like  because  they  lack  financial  re- 
sources. 

The  president  of  a  major  cosmetics  firm 
earned  enough  In  salary  last  year  to  pay  the 
basic  allowance  for  five  congressmen. 

The  entire  House  of  Representatives  runs 
on  an  annual  budget  that  is  just  slightly 
more  than  the  $233  million  Procter  and 
Gamble  spent  on  radio,  television,  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  during  1973. 

While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  information 
bandied  about  lately  concerning  the  expense 
of  running  Congress,  the  fact  Is  that  it  costs 
a  mere  $1.25  per  man.  woman  and  child  In 
this  country  to  operate  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  year. 

Taken  In  proper  perspective,  the  price  tag 
Is  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  entire  federal  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress  have  grown.  The  workload  has 
Increased  markedly  over  the  past  few  years. 
In  addition  to  overseeing  an  enormous  fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  a  member  of  Congress  Is 
often  the  only  person  that  half  a  million 
constituents  back  home  can  turn  to  for  help. 

In  Its  battle  to  make  the  executive  branch 
of  government  more  responsive,  the  Con- 
gress remains  at  a  disadvantage.  A  bureau- 
crat in  any  federal  agency  can  call  every 
city  in  the  nation  without  cost.  A  member 
of  Congress  has  limited  telephone  time. 

The  executive  branch  of  government  oper- 
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ates  more  than  6,000  computers,  while  the 
House  of  Representatives  owns  Just  three. 

President  Ford  requested  a  staff  budget 
Increase  of  $2.2  million  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  while  a  congressman  can  receive  an 
additional  $22,500  for  his  employees. 

On  an  average  day  recently,  no  fewer  than 
70  congressional  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees scheduled  meetings  on  issues  ranging 
from  oversight  of  the  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Administration's  budget  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  Arab  pressure  on  American 
businessmen. 

The  legislative  calendar  for  a  typical  week 
win  range  from  the  complicated  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  to  intricate  and  often 
confusing  tax  proposals. 

At  the  same  time,  a  member  of  Congress 
Is  called  upon  to  travel  back  home  and  meet 
with  local  groups,  advise  cities  on  how  to 
obtain  federal  grants,  or  assist  an  elderly 
conatltuent  In  retrieving  a  lost  Social  Se- 
curity check. 

It  Is  vital  that  members  of  Congress  have 
th©  toolB  to  be  effective  legislators  and  rep- 
resentatives. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  how 
a  member  of  Congress  can  go  about  serving 
his  constituency. 

The  first  hold  that  a  congressman  bear 
the  full  cost  of  representing  his  district  him- 
self. That  Is,  he  must  be  wealthy  enough 
to  pay  for  his  office  equipment,  stationery, 
telephone  service,  trips  between  the  district 
and  Washington,  staff  and  communications 
with  constituents.  Or,  If  he  Is  not  of  the 
wealthy  class  and  aspires  to  be  in  Congress, 
he  must  sohcit  private  contributions  to  pay 
for  these  expenses. 

The  trouble  with  requiring  a  member  of 
Congress  to  pay  personally,  however.  Is  that 
It  would  surely  pave  the  way  for  an  exclu- 
sive club  of  rich  representatives,  or  worse, 
open  the  door  for  rampant  corruption. 

The  second  school  of  thought,  to  which 
I  subscribe,  holds  that  the  people  ought  to 
bear  the  cost  of  representative  government. 


NURSE-MIDWIVES  TRAIN  AT 
COXJNTY    HOSPITAL 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or  xrxAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975,  a  measure 
aimed  at  helping  this  Nation  meet  our 
future  health  care  needs.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  shift  health  resources  to 
meet  changing  demands,  and  to  correct 
the  geographic  and  specialty  maldistri- 
butions of  health  manrwwer. 

I  supported  the  health  manpower  biU 
and  agreed  with  what  I  perceived  to  be 
an  underlying  philosophy  of  the  legisla- 
tion: the  recognition  that  practical  and 
innovative  approaches  are  often  neces- 
sary to  fUl  the  health  care  gaps  that  oc- 
cur in  rural  areas,  in  poor  areas,  and 
everywhere  physician  shortages  are  a 
chronic  problem. 

One  such  hmovative  approach  is  the 
nurse-midwife  program  of  the  University 
of  Utah— 1  of  only  18  such  programs 
In  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that 
tols,  and  similar  programs  can  produce 
health  specialists  who  are  prepared  to 
make  Important   contributions   toward 
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easing  the  impact  of  physician  maldis- 
tribution. I  believe  the  Utah  program 
can  serve  as  an  example  and  a  model  for 
the  Nation. 
I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  a 

?ni^^  °",  °^  *"  *^^<=^e  ^rom  the  May  22, 
1975,  edition  of  the  Vernal  Express  Ver- 
nal Utah.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  as  an  excellent  description  of 
an  efficient  and  irmovative  health 
program. 

The  article  follows: 

NuRSE-MrowivEs  Tradj  at  Countt  Hospital 
Nurse-mldwlves.  This  word  has  been  com- 
mon at  the  Uintah  County  Hospital  for  the 
past^elght  weeks,  but  what  Is  It,  who  are 

wh!?L^'^^"f' ''^'*'  ^*  *  registered  nurse 

t..n  ^  ?^*  '^*''®  °^  ^^^  knowledge  and 

Skills  gained  through  a  program  of  th«,^ 

and  clln  cal  practice  recognized  by  the  Amer- 

ih«  n^°^^^*^^°v5.^"^^-'"''**'^««  ^as  extended 
the  limits  of  his  or  her  practice  Into  the  area 

her  infant  throughout  the  maternity  cycle 

an'?'K«rin'*w"*  '^"'^«-'nl<lwlves.  Lois  Hastings 
and  Karln  Hangsleben,  are  completing  a  two- 
year    course    m    maternal -newborn    nursing 

^tLVT'"^'^^^^^  **   *he   University  of 
Utah  College  of  Nursing  and  both  are  work- 
ing  on  their  Masters  of  Science  degrees 
ul  7  recently  took  the  national  examlna- 
tlT  1°'  n""e-'»ldwlfery  certification  from 
the    American    College    of    Nurse-Mldwlves 
wh  ch  will  enable  them  to  become  llceS'n 
states  honoring  such  licensure 
,.  ^tSJ^^f"  requires  each  student  to  have 
L»^         .  2^    independent    clinical    practice 
with  qualified  physicians  and-or  nurse-mid! 

Mea  to^li*?H  ^"^'^  ^'^''^^'^  *^«  Vernal 
area  to  meet  the  course  requirements  Thev 
axe  completing  their  eighth  week  of  activl- 
in  nT  i  ncluded  the  following:  experience 
in  Dr.  Paul  Strlngham  and  Dr.  James  F.  Al- 
iens offices  seeing  pregnant  women  and  new 
born  infants,  hospital  activities  which  in^ 
eluded  support  and  management  of  laboring 
patients,  deliveries,  assessments  of  post- 
»^y™  mothers  and  newborns.  InservlceVd- 

tlon'?h»i°„"^^''l ',**"•  ^^'^  P»"«"t  educa- 
t  on.  They  have  held  a  series  of  prenatal 
Classes  for  expectant  parents  and  post- 
partum classes  for  mothers  2-4  weeks  aftor 
ca'  r%li°'  ?^<=r  ^'^  °^  self-carHnd  Sj 

tr^*K  J?^^^^  School  District's  Young 
Mothers  Program.  ^"u"8 

Ti^it'^V'  '=°?'=«P*-  Th«  Flexible  Family  Care 
Unit,  has  also  been  started  at  the  Uintah 
County  Hospital  by  the  student  nurse-S?d^ 
wives  in  conjunction  with  the  hospital  staff, 
^i  ofi^T?".  ^  *»«^lg'»ed  for  the  father  (or 
^ot,?I  51''?'**^'*  individual)  to  visit  the 
^P^^tf  '"^^  ^^^^  **  *"y  "'"^  subject  to  their 

»o^=w,  ^'^'"^  *^^  '"'*"*  ^^^  proper  hand 
washing.  The  mother  may  have  the  baby  ^th 

Lrt^  o*"^.""^*  '°'"  ^  '^"^  o"-  «  Short  a 
period  as  she  desires.  Either  the  mother  or 
personnel  may  take  the  baby  from  the  nur- 

tJ^f^^  quite  different  from  the  old  hospi- 
tal rules  which  usually  kept  the  Infant  In 
the  nursery  at  aU  times  except  for  feeding 
In  the  past  only  the  mother  and  hospital 

XrT."*  ^'°^^  '"^  ^  '^^^  tbe  baby  uiS 
after  it  was  released  from  the  hospital 

According  to  the  nurse-mldwives  there  are 

approximately  18  nurse-mldwlfery  progra^I 

program  has  been  m  effect  10  years  -n^ 
State  of  Utah  also  has  a  licensing  law  for 
nurse-mldwlves  since  1971. 
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KOSCIUSKO    AND    PULASKI-     GAL 
liANT  OFFICERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1975 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
most  active  patriotic  constituents,  John 
J.  Wolczanskl.  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.j  ^ 
chairman  of  New  Jersey  Polish  nkv 
Which  Will  be  observed  on  SiSday  ?i 
gust  3,  1975,  in  Somerville.  N  J 

Although  the  program  'wiil  consist  of 

Si  ^«  ^  ^  P""-  program  honoring 
two  oflacers  from  Poland  who  becami 
heroes  m  the  Revolutionary  War  fightine 
with  American  forces-Thaddeus  Kosd! 
usko  and  Casimir  Pulaski 

Tw  I'^'^^il^"'  ^'■"<=^«  In  the  Ford 
Times  by  Mary  Zimmer  covered  their 
remarkable  careers  fighting  for  S 
American  cause,  so  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  with  the  hope 
that  more  of  the  readers  of  the  RecoS 
SJriflS^  their  contributions  and 
The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Ford  Times] 

Kosciusko  and  Pulaski 

(By  Mary  Zimmer) 

wi^h.*il^.  *'''*^'"  °'  ^T'^-''^-  When  General 
Washington  was  holed  up  at  Valley  Foree 
there   came   and   went   many   distinguished 

pSS-  ThaSL*^^'^"^^^  **"  officeS'ffoS 
SlMkl.   ^^^'•'^^"^   Kosciusko   and   Caslmlr 

tri^*  l^^l  ^^^^  "'^'"^  together.  On  the  con- 
trary if  they  actually  did  meet,  there  is  no 
record  of  it,  though  both  were  g  ven  to  writ" 

sufvlve.'""'"^"'    ''"'"•    '"^^y    °'^^^ 

iJfl7,  "^V^  ^^""^  *"  "«^-  ^"^  nationality,  and 
i^tl  tf  .^^  ^^^  '°'"  ^^^  '=a"se  of  liberty 
both  In  Poland  and  America.  But  Koscliwko 

hl^'effT'a,r'^r '^  ^?^'"««'  Who  endeS 
himself  to  all  who  met  him,  whUe  Pulaski 
was  the  very  model  of  a  dashing  cavalry  of- 
flcer-brlUlant,    Imperious,    Impatient    and 

7hln.^  .J'^^^  opposing  factions  within 
the  causes  they  championed 

sld^°of  rTtt"  ^'f^  ,"P  ^'^  **^«  *l"'«t  country- 
th»^,^  ii*^"*''^*-  ^  <='«'«'■•  studious  boy,  and 
sent^^^tfH°'  "T^^^y  ~y*"«*  P«Jes.  ^^  was 
^.,^P"'^^  "*  ^"^  engineering  In  France. 
Pulaski  was  the  son  of  noble  and  wealthv 

CtT-^lt  "^"^  '^V"""^^  military  tTaTnSj 
but  he  was  a  superb  horseman;  as  a  bov  he 

liter  ^"^f  "''I  ''''  "■^'^^^  stunte^hat  wL?d 
f«tt<.  ^  American  soldiers.  In  1768  his 

whf.l  ^--B^n^^d  the  Confederation  of  Bar, 
which  was  dedicated  to  liberating  Poland 
from   Russia,   Prussia   and   Austria    YoC 

st^uf. '  '^'^'^*  P^""6ed  into  the  fu^ 
struggle  as  a  commander  of  cavalry.  By  the 
time  he  was  21  he  was  a  national  hero,  hav- 

SooJ  wbu'^t'*^  .*'**"^^  «8*^«*  Russian 
troops,  while  Kosciusko  was  still  a  student. 

beln*^  m^H  ^7J  ^^^^'  ^^  P°'a°d  after 
attemn^t^  v^S*  scapegoat  of  an  abortive 
?^n  ?^  !°  """^^^P  *be  Polish  king.  There 
fn^''^.h'^°  y*^  °'  "llse^e  and  poverty 
Sl^S^        •  *°'=^"'^l'i&  alionth  in  debto^ 

r,Jfv!^!"^^.°'  ""  ^""'^^  **  the  same  time, 
probably  did  not  meet  Pulaski  because  the 
latter,  disgraced  as  a  regicide,  was  excluded 
from  Polish  royalist  circles.  When  news  came 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  both  men  saw 
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the  fight  for  American  Independence  as  a 
prototype  of  their  own  covmtry's  struggle 
for  liberty.  In  the  summer  of  1776,  Kosciusko 
sailed  for  America. 

On  arrival  he  found  work  Improving  the 
fortifications  In  the  Delaware  River  to  pro- 
tect Philadelphia  against  an  expected  British 
attack.  Congress  appointed  him  an  army  en- 
gineer with  the  rank  of  colonel.  When  Gen- 
eral Horatio  Gates  was  sent  north  to  com- 
mand Fort  Tlconderoga,  Kosciusko  was  his 
engineer.  He  formed  a  deep  friendship  for 
the  general  that  never  wavered,  despite  Gates' 
subsequent  misadventures. 

At  Tlconderoga  there  immediately  arose 
the  question  of  fortifying  Sugar  Loaf  Hill, 
from  the  top  of  which  artillery  could  com- 
mand the  entire  fort.  Kosciusko  agreed  that 
It  was  possible,  though  difficult.  But  due  to 
a  quick  sucesslon  of  commanders,  the  project 
was  neglected.  On  July  5  British  forces  for- 
tified Sugar  Loaf  overnight,  forcing  the 
Americans  to  withdraw.  It  was  a  shocking 
blow  to  American  patriots  who  considered 
Tlconderoga,  so  daringly  captured  by  Ethan 
Allen,  a  kind  of  American  Gibraltar. 

Kosciusko  remained  with  Gates  in  the 
Battles  of  Saratoga  that  followed,  choosing 
appropriate  battlefields  and  directing  their 
fortification  to  such  good  effect  that  Gates, 
on  being  congratulated  on  his  victory  over 
Burgoyne,  generously  replied,  "The  great  tac- 
ticians of  the  campaign  were  hills  and  for- 
ests, which  a  young  Polish  engineer  was 
skillful  enough  to  select  for  my  encamp- 
ment." 

Pulaski  had  arrived  In  America  July  23, 
1777,  his  passage  paid  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
who  foresaw  his  value  to  the  American 
cause.  En  route  he  prepared  a  list  of  Ideas 
for  winning  the  war  which  he  later  presented 
to  Washington.  It  shows  his  almost  comical 
ignorance  of  the  American  situation.  Among 
other  things  he  suggested  seizing  the  Island 
of  Madagascar  to  hamper  British  operations 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  fortifying  the  en- 
tire American  frontier — obviously  he  had  no 
idea  of  its  vast  length. 

To  his  chagrin,  Pulaski  did  not  find  him- 
self welcomed  as  an  experienced  commander, 
though  In  Poland  he  had  personally  led 
18,000  soldiers — more  than  the  entire  Conti- 
nental Army.  Instead  he  had  to  go  hat-ln- 
band  to  Congress  to  ask  for  a  commission. 
And  Congress,  having  seen  too  many  foreign 
officers  come  and  go,  was  In  no  hurry. 

Meanwhile  the  British  were  marching  on 
Philadelphia.  Impatient  for  action,  Pulaski 
galloped  to  Washington's  side  at  the  Battle 
of  Brandywlne  and  hastily  recruited  30 
cavalrymen.  The  darting  forays  of  this  small 
force  against  the  enemy  helped  the  Con- 
tinentals to  escape  from  this  disaster.  Four 
days  later  (September  15,  1777),  Congress 
commissioned  him  a  brigadier  general  and 
"commander  of  the  horse." 

Stationed  at  Trenton  early  In  1778  to  or- 
ganize the  American  cavalry,  Pulaski  soon 
faced  some  unpleasant  realities.  Instead  of 
being  superior  to  all  other  forces,  as  In 
Poland,  the  cavalry  here  was  merely  a  useful 
adjunct  to  the  Infantry.  Worse,  American 
generals  were  rated  by  seniority,  so  the  late- 
arriving  Pulaski  could  not  prevent  their 
snatching  detachments  of  his  troops  at  will. 
He  was  constantly  In  trouble  for  requisition- 
ing food  and  fodder  from  a  populace  unwill- 
ing to  accept  almost-worthless  Continental 
money.  The  clincher  was  that  Washington 
considered  the  "commander  of  the  horse" 
a  post  of  administration  and  training,  not  of 
battle  command.  Pulaski  resigned  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  By  mid-March  he  was  at  Valley  Forge 
persuading  Washington  to  give  him  his  own 
command. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  two  Poles  may, 
or  may  not,  have  met.  After  Gates'  victory 
at  Saratoga  some  factions  clamored  for  him 
to  replace  Washington  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Pulaski,  of  course,  sided  with  Wash- 
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Ington,  while  Kosciusko  was  known  for  his 
devotion  to  Gates.  After  a  few  days  he  re- 
turned north  to  begin  designing  and  con- 
structing the  original  fortifications  at  West 
Point.  (Five  months  later,  Washington  in- 
spected his  work  and  was  pleased  to  find 
the   fort   already   "almost   Impregnable.") 

On  April  9,  1778,  Congress  authorized 
Pulaski's  Legion.  He  was  to  have  68  horse- 
men equipped  with  lances  (Washington 
would  have  liked  them  to  have  muskets  or 
rifles)  and  200  foot  soldiers  armed  as  light 
Infantry.  By  October  the  Legion  was  ready, 
financed  partly  with  Pulaski's  personal 
funds.  Its  first  engagement,  at  Egg  Harbor, 
New  Jersey,  was  marred  by  the  treachery  of 
one  of  the  deserters  whom  Washington  had 
forbidden  Pulaski  to  recruit — yet  the  Legion 
fought  creditably. 

Late  In  1778  the  British  sent  troops  south; 
It  was  obvious  that  they  would  launch  a 
spring  offensive  there.  Not  daring  to  move  his 
own  troops  from  New  York,  Washington  sent 
Pulaski's  Legion  and  General  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln, with  4,000  men,  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Now  Pulaski  was  In  his  element.  He  arrived 
In  Charleston  May  8,  1779,  with  only  150  men 
still  ablebodled  after  the  450-mUe  march. 
Nevertheless,  with  Colonel  John  Laurens  he 
galvanized  the  city  Into  aggressive  action 
Instead  of  surrender.  This,  plus  Lincoln's 
Imminent  arrival,  prompted  the  British  to 
withdraw  and  Charleston  was  saved. 

Pulaski  was  happier  in  Charleston  than 
ever  before  In  America.  His  smaU,  highly 
mobile  Legion  had  proved  its  worth.  He  was 
accepted  as  the  practical  military  advisor 
of  the  entire  South  Carolina  forces.  More- 
over, the  plantations  around  Charleston  re- 
minded him  of  the  estates  In  Poland,  and 
he  felt  himself  among  gentlemen  of  his  own 
kind. 

His  was  a  short-lived  happiness.  A  few 
months  later  the  Americans  with  the  aid 
of  French  troops  under  Admiral  d'Estalng 
stormed  Savannah.  When  d'Estalng  fell 
wounded,  Pulaski  galloped  across  enemy  fire 
to  rally  the  French  troops.  He  was  hit  and 
mortally  wounded.  The  British  gallantly 
withheld  their  fire  while  he  was  carried  from 
the  field.  He  was  32  years  old. 

Immediately  Pulaski  was  acclaimed  a  hero. 
Forgotten  were  the  outrages  of  his  requisi- 
tioning, and  his  vn-angles  over  supplies.  Con- 
gress voted  to  put  up  a  monument  to  him. 
Pulaski  would  have  found  grim  humor  In 
the  fact  that  It  was  not  actually  erected — 
m  Washington,  D.C. — until  1910. 

The  news  of  Pulaski's  death  reached  Ko- 
sciusko on  November  9  when  he  was  settling 
m  for  another  bitter  winter  at  West  Point. 
The  following  June,  when  Gates  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  Southern  Army. 
Kosciusko  received  permission  to  Join  him. 
But  before  he  arrived  Gates  was  defeated 
at  the  Battle  of  Camden  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  headlong  flight  afterward — 200 
miles  In  three  days !  Kosciusko  then  reported 
to  General  Nathanael  Greene,  remaining  with 
him  as  the  Commanding  Engineer  of  the 
Southern  Army  until  after  the  British  sur- 
render at  Yorktown. 

Now  followed  a  pleasant  Interlude  In  the 
South  for  him,  as  for  Pulaski  earlier,  with 
good  food,  comfortable  surroundings  and 
congenial  company  as  the  war  dragged  on 
to  Its  official  end.  Despite  his  six  years  of 
service,  he  received  only  the  blanket  promo- 
tion accorded  all  officers,  becoming  a  brig- 
adier general.  He  also  received  a  certificate 
for  his  back  pay  ($12,280.49)  at  six  percent 
Interest  and  500  acres  of  land.  On  June  15, 
1784,  Kosciusko  sailed  for  Europe.  He  was 
39  years  old,  with  the  most  Uliistrlous  years 
of  his  long  career  still  ahead  of  him.  Like 
Pulaski,  he  was  to  lead  his  countrymen  un- 
successfully against  their  old  enemies.  He 
remained  a  leader  of  his  people  until  his 
death  In  1817. 
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It  was  characteristic  of  bis  compassion 
that  on  a  triumphal  visit  to  America  in 
1798  he  had  directed  that  the  money  realized 
from  his  land  here  be  used  after  his  deatli 
to  purchase  the  freedom  of  slaves. 


DEATH  OF  TOM  McGREGOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently one  of  Alabama's  native  sons  and 
a  great  American,  Tom  McGregor,  passed 
away.  I  knew  Tom  well  and  we  were  great  , 
friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tom  had 
stopped  by  my  ofiBce  and  we  had  talked 
at  length  the  day  before  he  died. 

He  was  a  warm  and  friendly  person, 
always  willing  to  help  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  himself.  A  typical  example  of 
how  Tom  McGregor  acted  to  help  those 
in  need  is  contained  in  this  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sumter  County 
Journal: 
In  Shobt  Notice,  It  Is  Amazing — The  Lions 

AND   THE   McGregors — They   Remembered 

Thoss  in  Need 

Sumter  County  again  has  spilled  its  heart! 

An  appeal  made  in  The  Journal  last  week 
for  help  for  hurricane  stricken  New  Orleans 
citizens  has  been  more  than  answered  in 
this  progressive  West  Alabama  County. 

Near  fO  bundles  of  selected  and  sorted 
clothing  was  shipped  from  York  last  week 
under  the  sponsorship  .  .  .  but  hardly  the 
manual  efforts  ...  of  the  York  Lions  Club. 
The  Lions  Issued  an  appeal  for  clothing, 
household  goods  and  the  like  to  b^  assembled 
and  collected  for  shipment  to  the  fiood  torn 
New  Orleans  area. 

Less  than  24  hours  after  the  appeal  ap- 
peared in  The  Sumter  County  Journal,  more 
than  47  bundles  were  sorted,  boxed  and 
shipped  from  the  county  to  New  Orleans  to 
an  individual  for  distribution  to  those  who 
needed  It.  The  clothing  and  household  goods 
were  not  shipped  to  a  public  cuppwrted 
agency  due  to  the  vast  and  mechanized  non- 
personal  method  by  which  the  aid  was  being 
distributed.  The  individual  was  to  use  his 
church  and  Sunday  School  to  distribute  the 
goods  to  those  most  needy. 

Thos.  W.  McGregor,  owner  of  McGregor 
Printing  Corp.  of  York,  asked  for  volunteers 
m  a  telephone  message  from  his  Washington 
headquarters  to  pack  and  ship  the  goods 
raised  by  the  Lions  Club.  His  employees — 
some  on  off  time  and  some  that  he  paid — 
packed  and  crated  the  Items  for  shipment  by 
Jack  Cole-Dlxle  Highway  EScpress  free  of 
charge  to  New  Orleans.  The  entire  day  shift 
packing  and  shipping  department  of  Mc- 
Gregor volunteered  to  sort,  package,  crate 
and  label  the  items  for  shipment  to  the  hur- 
ricane stricken  area.  Plant  Supt.  Lou  Quede- 
weit  selected  cartons  and  boxes  which  the 
company  contributed  to  the  effort  for  free  to 
be  used  for  the  shipment.  H.  P.  M.irtin,  Mc- 
Gregor vice-pre5..  offered  the  company's  as- 
sistance In  any  manner.  Including  further 
packing  If  needed. 

The  final  shipment,  gathered  by  the  Lions 
and  prepared  for  distribution  by  McGregor 
employees,  was  to  leave  York  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

David  Hatcher,  Pres.  of  the  York  Lions, 
said  on  short  notice  be  figured  the  Job  was 
well  done. 

In  addition  to  being  a  friend  to  all, 
Tom  epitomized  the  Horatio  Alger  suc- 
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cess  story  as  evidenced  in  the  news  story 
of  his  death  which  appeared  In  his  home- 
town newspaper: 

pukxhal  sxbviczs  hzlo  fob  thomas 
McOrxcob  Monday 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday,  June  9, 
Tor  Thomas  W.  McOregor,  61,  of  Washington, 
D.C..  formerly  of  Ozark,  at  St.  Albans  Epis- 
copal Church,  Washington,  with  burial  In 
St.  Gabriel  Cemetery  In  Potomac,  Maryland. 

He  died  Thursday.  June  6,  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  at  his  home. 

Rev.  WlUlam  Snellgrove  of  Ozark  partici- 
pated in  the  funeral  service,  giving  a  eulogy 
of  his  longtime  friend. 

McOregor  was  president  of  three  corpora- 
tions: McGregor  Printing  Co.,  with  plants  In 
York  and  Union  Springs,  AI.;  Marvel  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  New  Jersey,  an  aircraft  com- 
ponent plant;  and  Alpha  Properties,  a  man- 
agement firm. 

A  native  of  Georgia,  he  spent  his  youth  In 
Ozark,  and  attended  the  local  schools,  be- 
fore going  to  Washington  In  the  1930s. 

A  successful  businessman,  he  was  the  bene- 
factor of  numerous  charitable  and  civic 
projects,  among  them  a  $60,000  contribution 
to  the  Vivian  B.  Adams  School  in  Ozark,  and 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Ozark  Bell  Tower,  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Congressman  Henry  B. 
Steagall  and  George  W.  Andrews. 

McOregor  was  also  a  former  Livingston 
Unlverstly  trustee,  and  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Alabama  State  Society  Spring  Valley- 
Wesley  Heights  Civic  Assoc,  Washington. 
DC. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  a  number  of 
Alabama  Congressmen  through  the  years, 
and  was  active  at  the  State  and  national 
political  level. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Prances 
Hardzog  McGregor,  an  Ozark  native;  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Linda  Byron  and  Mrs.  Qayle 
Fearing,  Washington,  DC;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Lucille  Jlmmerson,  Ozark;  his  mother-tn- 
law,  Mrs.  Walter  Hardzog,  Ozark;  two 
brothers,  Milton  McGregor,  Enterprise,  and 
Phillip  McGregor,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Tom  McGregor's  friendship  meant  so 
much  to  me  in  the  years  that  we  knew 
each  other,  and  words  are  not  adequate 
to  convey  my  sorrow  at  his  passing.  I  ex- 
tend my  personal  sympathies  to  Prances, 
his  widow,  and  his  daughters.  Linda  By- 
ron and  Gayle  Fearing,  and  the  rest  of 
his  family. 

As  a  token  of  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  Tom,  I  would  like  to  insert  one 
last  item  in  the  Record,  a  resolution  from 
Tom's  hometown: 

OzABK  Crrr  Couwcn,  Memorializes  Late 
Thomas  McGregor 

The  Ozark  City  CouncU  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  upon  the  death  of  Thomas  W. 
McGregor : 

Whereas,  Thomas  W.  McGregor  departed 
this  life  In  Washington,  D.C.  on  June  5,  1975, 
and 

Whereas,  The  City  of  Ozark  and  Its  Citizens 
lost  a  true  and  faithful  friend  In  his  passing, 
and 

Whereas,  The  Citizens  of  Ozark  mourn 
with  his  family  and  friends  over  his  death, 
and 

Whereas,  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
The  City  of  Ozark  meeting  In  a  Special  Ses- 
sion on  June  6.  1975  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  to-wlt: 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Ozark,  Alabama,  that 
we  are  deeply  grieved  over  the  death  of 
Thomas  W.  McGregor;  that  the  Citizens  of 
Ozark  have  lost  a  true  friend  In  his  death; 
that  we  express  to  his  family  our  gratitude 
for  his  friendship  and  his  many  acts  and  ex- 
pressions of  goodness  and  kindness  to  the 
people  of  Ozark;  that  we  offer  our  deepest 
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sympathy  In  his  death  and  our  services  to 
bis  family  anyway  that  we  may  aid  or  com- 
fort them  In  their  loss;  that  their  loss  Is  our 
loss  as  well,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Ozark,  and  copies  sent 
to  each  member  of  Mr.  McGregor's  family  and 
to  The  Southern  Star." 

Done  at  Ozark,  Alabama  on  this  the  6th 
day  of  June,  1975,  and  the  seal  of  the  City  of 
Ozark  affixed  thereto. 
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RUSK  TESTIMONY  TO  WOLFF 
SUBCOMMTTTEE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Future  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
was  privileged  yesterday  to  have  as  our 
witness  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk. 

I  will  submit  his  formal  testimony  for 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
today,  but  in  passing,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  just  one  of  the  many  excel- 
lent points  made  by  Mr.  Rusk  during  the 
question  and  answer  period  following  his 
prepared  statement. 

The  most  significant  point,  vls-a-vls 
Congress  and  the  effort  our  subcommit- 
tee is  making  to  reestablish  the  House 
as  a  powerful  and  responsible  voice  In 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy  decisionmak- 
ing process,  came  when  Mr.  Rusk  said 
that  the  White  House  habit  of  calling  in 
"key  congressional  leaders"  prior  to  an- 
nouncing major  foreign  policy  steps 
should  be  replaced  with  genuine  consul- 
tation prior  to  the  actual  decision  being 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coUeagues,  It  Is  clear  that 
most  of  the  highly  publicized  "consul- 
tations with  key  congressional  leaders" 
which  many  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another 
have  been  privileged  to  share  In,  have, 
despite  the  honor  of  the  occasion,  been 
substantively  worthless. 

We  have  been  nothing  more  or  less 
than  window  dressing  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  unity  to  a  decision  already 
made — a  decision,  I  might  add,  which 
might  have  been  considerably  different  if 
the  people's  representatives  had  truly 
been  "consulted"  prior  to  Its  promulga- 
tion. 

To  quote  Mr.  Rusk,  meetings  with  key 
congressional  leaders  "should  be  called 
earlier,  and  on  a  continuing  basis."  The 
former  Secretary,  now  a  professor  of  for- 
eign relations  and  international  affairs 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  went  on  at 
some  length  to  say  why  he  felt  our  for- 
eign policy  establishment  should  broaden 
its  decisionmaking  process  to  include  in 
the  early  stages  a  mechanism  for  tapping 
the  innate  wisdom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, who — free  from  the  distractions  of 
having  to  deal  point  by  point  with  daily 
events  overseas — often  have  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  spirit  of  what  is  actu- 
ally happening  overseas  than  those  bur- 
dened with  daily  crisis. 

While  Mr.  Rusk  made  many  other  ex- 
cellent points,  Including  the  observation 


that  the  time  has  come  when  the  United 
States  must  put  its  foot  down  regarding 
the  absurd  excesses  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly's  repeated  violations 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  I  will  leave  full  dis- 
cussion of  those  points  to  my  subcom- 
mittee report.  I  now  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord Mr.  Rusk's  formal  testimony: 
Remarks  by  Mb.  Rusk 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
Of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations, 
although  I  have  not  sought  opportunities  to 
return  to  Washington  since  January  20,  1969, 
I  am  very  glad  to  visit  again  with  this  great 
Committee  of  the  House  for  which  I  have 
long  held  the  highest  possible  esteem. 

At  the  very  beginning  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Committee  for 
the  study  you  are  now  undertaking  about 
United  States  foreign  policy  for  the  future. 
I.  myself,  believe  that  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance that  the  American  people  imder- 
take  a  far-reaching  public  discussion  In  an 
effort  to  develop  a  consensus  on  the  compass 
bearings  which  are  to  give  us  direction  In 
the  years  ahead.  Hopefully,  there  can  emerge 
a  national  and  nonpartisan  consensus  not 
based  upon  the  contending  forces  of  parti- 
san politics.  A  President  and  a  Congress  can- 
not pursue  Important  public  policies  for  very 
long  without  the  understanding  and  support 
of  the  American  people.  Both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  heavy  constitutional 
responslbUltles  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
and  I,  for  one,  welcome  the  initiative  and 
leadership  of  this  Committee  In  stimulating 
the  public  discussion  which  Is  now  more 
\irgent  than  ever. 

We  are  In  the  presence  of  a  major  transi- 
tion from  one  generation  to  another— a 
transition  presenting  some  very  special  prob- 
lems beyond  the  evltable  phenomena  of  age 
and  succession.  My  generation  is  beginning 
to  forget;  a  younger  generation  has  had  no 
chance  to  remember.  It  is  not  easy  to  estab- 
lish the  bases  of  an  effective  dialogue,  but 
the  effort  has  to  be  made. 

What  are  we  beginning  to  forget?  I  shall 
not  take  your  time  here  to  repeat  the  lugu- 
brious story  of  the  1920's  and  1930's.  My  gen- 
eration of  young  people  was  led  down  the 
slope  Into  the  catastrophe  of  a  world  war 
which  could  have  been  prevented.  The  gov- 
ernments of  that  day  were  unwilling,  with- 
in or  outside  the  League  of  Nations,  to  com- 
bine to  organize  a  durable  peace  in  the  face 
of  persistent  courses  of  aggression. 

Did  we  learn  the  lessons  of  those  years? 
Only  In  part.  Collective  security  was  written 
Into  Article  1  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  was  reenforced  by  security  treaties  In 
this  hemisphere.  In  NATO  and  across  the 
Pacific.  On  the  other  hand,  we  demobilized 
our  armed  forces  unilaterally  and  almost 
completely  following  V-J  Day.  In  1946  we  did 
not  have  a  division  In  o\ir  Army  or  an  air 
group  In  our  Air  Force  rated  ready  for  com- 
bat. The  ships  of  our  Navy  were  put  Into 
moth  balls  almost  as  fast  as  we  could  find 
berths  for  them  and  those  which  remained 
afloat  were  manned  by  skeleton  crews.  For 
three  years  during  the  late  40's  our  defense 
budget  was  reduced  to  a  little  over  11  billion 
dollars. 

Joseph  Stalin,  when  reminded  In  a  war- 
time conference  by  Winston  Churchill  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Pope  on  a  particular 
matter  replied,  "The  Pope?  How  many  divi- 
sions does  he  have?"  Stalin  looked  out  across 
the  west  and  saw  the  divisions  melting  away. 
He  tried  to  keep  the  northwest  province  of 
Iran — the  first  case  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  He  demanded  the  two 
eastern  provinces  of  Turkey,  Ignored  agree- 
ments providing  for  free  elections  for  the  pol- 
itical status  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  supported  the  guerrillas  going  after 
Greece  from  bases  and  sanctuaries  In  Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia  and  Biilgarla,  arranged  a 
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coup  d'etat  In  Czechoslavakla,  blockaded 
Berlin  and  gave  the  green  light  to  the  North 
Koreans  to  go  after  South  Korea.  Despite  the 
BtrenuoTis  efforts  of  revisionist  historians, 
these  were  the  events  which  started  the  Cold 
War.  If  the  United  States  contributed  to  the 
origins  of  the  Cold  War,  perhaps  It  was  be- 
cause we  subjected  Stalin  to  Intolerable 
temptations  deriving  from  our  own  weakness. 

I  shall  come  back  to  the  necessity  for  arms 
limitations  presently,  but  at  the  moment  I 
must  express  the  gravest  misgivings  about 
unilateral  disarmament  not  accompanied  by 
corresponding  actions  by  others. 

Enough  for  the  moment  about  those 
things  we  are  Inclined  to  forget.  People  of 
my  age  must  try  to  understand  that  this 
present  generation  of  young  people  now  In 
our  schools  and  colleges — or  Just  emerging 
from  them — Is  a  very  special  generation  In 
the  long  history  of  the  human  race.  These 
young  people  have  on  their  plates  certain 
problems  which  are  different  in  kind  than 
any  the  hvunan  race  has  faced  before  and 
some  of  these  problems  must  reach  a  rather 
definitive  solution  within  the  next  few  dec- 
ades if  homo  sapiens  Is  going  to  make  It.  I 
have  In  mind  the  harsh  necessity  of  a  defini- 
tive end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the 
possibility  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

I  also  have  in  mind  such  matters  as  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  fragile  environment, 
the  awesome  problem  of  population  growth, 
the  longer  term  aspects  of  the  energy  situa- 
tion, the  prospect  of  the  disappearance  or 
sharp  diminution  of  certain  nonrenewable 
resources,  such  as  key  minerals,  and  rela- 
tions among  people  of  different  racial,  reli- 
gious, cultural  or  national  backgroiuids.  This 
Ust  could  be  substantially  enlarged  by  other 
items,  but  the  direction  of  my  concern  Is 
apparent.  These  are  the  problems  which 
cavised  me  to  decide  to  spend  such  time  as 
remains  to  me  in  working  with  young  people 
in  the  field  of  international  law.  In  passing, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  an  enormous  respect 
for  and  confidence  In  this  generation  of 
young  people,  and  I  shall  not  patronize  them 
by  trying  to  say  why  this  Is  so. 

Although  I  believe  that  there  are  ways  In 
which  we  must  draw  back  from  certain  re- 
sponslbllitles  to  which  we  have  become  ac- 
customed In  this  postwar  period,  I  am  very 
seriously  concerned  about  a  mood  of  with- 
drawal from  world  affairs  among  many  of 
my  fellow  Americans.  We  shaU  not  solve  our 
most  urgent  national  problems  over  time 
without  a  high  degree  of  effective  interna- 
tional action.  In  any  event,  in  a  nuclear 
world,  there  is  no  place  to  hide  and  Isola- 
tionism Is  almost  synonymous  with  suicide. 

It  should  be  noted  that  foreign  affairs  Is 
that  part  of  our  public  business  which  we 
ourselves  cannot  fully  control.  Beyond  our 
borders  are  more  than  140  nations,  each 
with  Its  own  problems,  traditions,  aspira- 
tions, ambitions  and  capabilities  and  no  one 
of  which  simply  salutes  when  we  speak.  We 
should  understand,  therefore,  that  elements 
of  disappointment  and  frustration  are  an 
inevitable  part  of  our  experience  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  should  not  let  these  ir- 
ritations, however,  cause  us  to  try  to  live  like 
a  hermit  nation — the  very  effort  would  doom 
us  to  disaster. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Number  One  prob- 
lem before  the  human  race  remains  the  or- 
ganization of  a  durable  peace.  My  generation 
came  out  of  World  War  II  believing  that  col- 
lective security  could  be  the  key  to  the  pre- 
vention of  World  War  in.  But  let  us  not  de- 
lude ourselves— the  idea  of  collective  security 
has  significantly  eroded.  I  can  imderstand 
why  that  should  be  so  among  the  American 
people.  We  have  taken  approximately  600 
thousand  casualties  In  dead  and  wounded 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  U— and  the  ef- 
fort has  not  been  very  collective.  We  pro- 
vided some  90%  of  the  non-Korean  forces 
in  Korea  and  some  80%  of  the  non-Vletna- 
niese  forces  In  Vietnam.  I  can  understand  a 
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fellow  American  who  wonders,  therefore,  if 
collective  security  is  a  very  good  Idea. 

What  we  are  not  doing,  however.  Is  talking 
seriously  about  this  question  and  which  al- 
ternatives are  available  to  us,  if  any,  as  we 
tiu-n  away  from  collective  seciulty.  It  may 
be  that  our  answers  for  the  future  will  be 
far  more  complex  than  a  simplistic  Idea  such 
as  collective  security  but  our  answers  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  problem  posed  by 
armed  battalions  on  the  march. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  well  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  limitations  of  time  and  space 
which  Impair  an  effective  public  discussion 
of  serious  and  complicated  matters.  There 
are  not  enough  trees  in  the  world  to  permit 
the  written  press  to  print  all  the  news  that 
Is  fit  to  print.  Our  friends  In  the  news  media 
face  the  very  difficult  task  of  deciding  how 
to  use  the  limited  column  Inches  and  the 
few  breathless  moments  on  electronic  Jour- 
nalism to  report  a  fraction  of  the  blizzard  of 
Information  which  is  falling  In  upon  the 
world.  We  readers  and  listeners  cannot  spend 
all  of  our  time  in  reading  and  listening;  we 
have  to  try  to  get  our  Jobs  done.  The  result 
is  that  we  tend  to  talk  about  major  policies 
in  shorthand — In  words  and  phrases  which 
conceal  as  much  as  they  reveal. 

For  example,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  word  detente.  Does  this  mean 
that  a  new  heaven  has  arrived  on  earth  In 
which  all  major  problems  and  dangers  be- 
tween potential  adversaries  have  been  re- 
solved? Obviously  not,  but  there  are  degrees 
of  Illusion  and  euphoria  about  the  word 
which  deserve  a  note  of  caution.  For  some, 
detente  seems  to  mean  that  the  Cold  War 
is  finished.  Have  we  unilaterally  repealed  the 
Cold  War  only  to  find  that  others  continue 
to  wage  It?  Properly  understood.  It  seems 
to  me  that  det6nte  represents  a  necessary 
and  persistent  effort  to  find  possible  points 
of  agreement  on  large  matters  or  small,  be- 
tween those  who  might  consider  themselves 
adversaries  In  order  to  broaden  the  range  of 
common  interests  and  to  reduce  the  niunber 
of  Issues  on  which  violence  might  occur.  It 
does  not  mean  losing  our  wits,  giving  away 
our  heritage  or  undertaking  agreements 
which  are  not  In  our  own  Interest  as  well  as 
In  the  Interest  of  others.  Attempts  to  find 
such  agreements  are  not  a  recent  Invention 
but  permeate  the  entire  postwar  period.  One 
recalls  the  Baruch  Plan  to  eliminate  all  nu- 
clear weapons.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Marshall's  Invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
participate  In  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Aus- 
trian State  Treaty  and  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
of  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  President 
Kennedy's  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
Civil  Air  Agreement,  the  Consular  Agree- 
ment, the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty,  the  space 
treaties  of  the  Johnson  years  and  the  Four- 
Power  Berlin  Agreement,  the  beginnings  of 
the  SALT  agreements  and  effort  to  Improve 
trade  of  the  Nixon  and  Ford  years. 

We  share  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  major 
common  interest  represented  by  both  sides, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  an  all-out  nuclear 
war.  We  should  try,  it  seems  to  me,  to  brotid- 
en  that  common  Interest  by  other  agreements 
If  and  when  such  agreements  become  possible 
without  forgetting  the  major  differences  in 
commitment  and  purpose  which  remain  basic 
to  our  two  systems. 

Another  phrase  which  Is  more  confusing 
than  clarifying  Is  "the  domino  theory."  In 
reality  this  is  a  euphemism  reminiscent  of  a 
game  played  on  the  living  room  rug  which 
rests  upon  the  problem  of  territorial  and 
p>olltlcal  expansion  across  International  fron- 
tiers. The  theoretical  basis  for  much  that 
has  happened  to  provoke  the  expression  lies 
In  the  Marxist  Doctrine  of  the  world  revo- 
lution. In  another  era  the  same  problem 
was  posed  by  "Meln  Kampf".  Sxirely,  It  Is 
not  asking  too  much  to  take  an  honest  look 
at  what  the  doctrine  of  world  revolution 
appears  to  mean  today,  what  those  who  are 
committed  to  it  are  saying  about  it  among 
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themselves,  and  what  actions  are  being  taken 
to  advance  the  world  revolution.  It  may  be 
that  the  answers  to  these  questions  will 
change  from  time  to  time — but  at  least  the 
question  shoiUd  be  examined  as  honestly  as 
possible. 

Another  shorthand  phrase  which  confuses 
our  public  discussion  "the  world's  police- 
man." The  United  States  has  never  attempt- 
ed that  role,  our  own  people  would  not  sup- 
port it,  and  other  nations  would  not  tolerate 
It.  There  are  some  situations  where  we  have 
undertaken  obligations  by  our  most  solemn 
constitutional  processes  because  the  United 
States  concluded  that  the  security  of  certain 
areas  was  vital  to  its  own  security.  But  that 
has  not  meant  that  we  have  circled  the  globe 
looking  for  places  In  which  to  Intervene  in 
connection  with  the  some  400  situations  of 
violence  which  have  occurred  since  1945. 

A  major  change  In  the  world  situation  has 
come  about  by  the  explosion  of  state  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community.  When  the 
architects  of  the  United  Nations  were  In- 
structed In  1946  as  to  the  basis  for  planning 
the  new  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— then  with  a  membership  of  51 — the 
architects  were  told  to  prepare  for  a  member- 
ship of  60  with  a  possible  expansion  to  76. 
Today  there  are  138  members  with  at  least 
another  dozen  waiting  in  the  wings.  Today, 
less  than  10%  of  the  world's  population  and 
less  than  2%  of  the  financial  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  can  cast  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

This  voting  power  is  heady  wine,  and  we 
should  not  be  unduly  surprised  if  those  who 
have  been  drinking  it  are  not  always  sober. 
We  can  understand  the  point  of  view  that  a 
large  number  of  newly  Independent  nations 
would  want  some  adjustments  In  the  inter- 
national law  In  which  they  had  no  part  in 
formmg,  but  we  must  make  It  verv  clear 
that  new  International  law  cannot  come  into 
being  without  the  consent  of  the  major  legal 
and  polltfCal  systems  of  the  world,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  Western  Europe,  North 
America  and  Japan. 

There  are  three  features  of  this  new  large 
majority  In  the  United  Nations  which  cause 
me  real  concern.  The  first  Is  that  the  so- 
ciology of  large  group  interaction  indicates 
that  the  most  strident  voices  tend  to  prevail 
In  the  so-called  Group  of  77  (now  100)  and 
that  the  more  moderate  voices  either  do  not 
speak  up  or  are  brushed  aside.  We  should 
not  suppose  that  all  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  such  a  majority,  in  fact,  represent  the  con- 
sidered views  of  all  of  the  developing  and 
newly  independent  countries. 

For  example,  the  new  charter  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Rights  and  Duties  of  States  would, 
if  read  closely,  virtually  stop  the  Internation- 
al flow  of  private  capital;  there  are  many 
developing  countries,  however,  who  do  com- 
pete successfully  in  private  capital  markets 
and  offer  attractive  and  assured  Investment 
opportunities. 

My  second  concern  has  to  do  with  diplo- 
matic technique.  Where  such  a  group  thinks 
that  it  has  an  overwhelming  vote  at  its  dis- 
posal. Its  leaders  are  not  very  inclined  to 
negotiate  seriously  and  In  good  faith  to  try 
to  flnd  a  generally  accepted  answer.  We  find 
this  tendency  present  In  discussing  the  "new 
economic  order"  and  In  such  matters  as  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  The  result  Is  likely  to  be  a 
series  of  empty  resolutions — empty  because 
they  do  not  adequately  represent  the  views 
of  those  who  carry  major  responsibilities  in 
the  world   community. 

A  third  concern  is  that  this  large  majority 
is  tempted  to  think  that  voting  power  can 
imdo  fundamental  law — such  as  the  law  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  For  exampto. 
Articles  6  and  6  of  the  Charter  deal  with  the 
questions  of  suspension  or  expulsion  from 
the  United  Nations.  Any  attempt  by  a  voting 
majority  to  deprive  members  of  the  United 
Nations  of  their  rights  as  members  in  dls- 
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regard  of  Articles  6  and  6  can  have  no  other 
effect  but  the  destruction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

As  for  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  we 
should  make  It  very  clear  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Is  the  basic  condition  for 
our  participation  In  and  support  for  the 
United  Nations.  Majorities  In  the  General 
Assembly  must  not  be  allowed  to  believe  that 
the  General  Assembly,  even  with  an  over- 
whelming vote,  can  amend  the  Charter. 

It  is  not  easy  to  cover  in  any  brief  state- 
ment matters  which  could  properly  require 
several  books  about  the  futiire  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Perhaps  I  should  conclude  by 
violating  my  own  Injunction  against  short- 
band  by  calling  attention  to  certain  ques- 
tions which  I  believe  deserve  major  and 
urgent  attention.  I  am  under  no  illusions 
that  a  person  of  my  age  can  or  should  try 
to  write  prescriptions  for  the  decades  ahead. 
Perhaps  all  that  I  can  do  Is  to  help  identify 
and  underline  some  of  the  questions. 

At  the  top  of  my  mind  Is  the  problem 
of  restraining  the  unlawful  use  of  force  as  a 
means  for  settling  disputes  among  nations. 
On  this  point,  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that 
It  Is  important  for  the  United  States  to  be 
predictable  and  to  avoid  the  miscalculations 
and  mlsjudgments  In  other  capitals  which 
have  played  their  own  role  In  setting  off  wars 
which  no  one  wanted. 

I  would  hope  that  your  Committee's  dis- 
cussion would  help  to  clarify  our  policy  and 
attitude — particularly  In  those  areas  where 
we  have  formal  treaty  engagements.  On  this 
point,  however,  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
point  Is  not  merely  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  but  Involves  the  attitudes  of  all  other 
members  of  such  alliances. 

After  I  Joined  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet, 
I  learned  that  it  had  become  routine  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  to  go 
to  each  meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Min- 
isters and  to  reiterate  in  the  most  solemn 
terms  the  fidelity  of  the  United  States  to  the 
NATO  Treaty.  I  told  my  fellow  NATO  For- 
eign Ministers  that  I  would  discontinue  that 
practice  because  I  could  not  accept  the  no- 
tion that  this  was  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  speaking  alone;  I  further  stated  that 
If  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  wished  to  have 
a  common  repledglng  session  In  which  all 
would  reaffirm  their  commitments,  the 
United  States  would  participate.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  Is  wise  for  us  to  have  equivocal 
commitments.  We  should  find  ways  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  we  mean  what  we  say  In 
those  commitments  which  are  to  continue, 
and  we  should  terminate  any  which  do  not 
represent  our  real  Intentions. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  attach  the  highest 
importancei  to  the  effort  to  bring  the  nuclear 
arms  race  under  control  and  to  turn  the  level 
of  nuclear  weapons  sharply  downward  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  and  reliable  obligations 
among  the  nuclear  p>owers.  I  must  say  that 
If  we  could  find  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
verification  (against  hiding  nuclear  weapons 
In  salt  mines  in  Siberia  or  New  Mexico),  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  an  immediate  return 
to  the  Baruch  Plan  to  eliminate  all  nuclear 
weapons. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  safety  of  the 
American  people,  which  Is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  our  defense.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  we  are  much  less  safe  with  nucelar 
weapons  than  we  were  before  these  wretched 
things  were  Invented.  Thus  far,  the  SALT 
talks  have  achieved  little  more  than  a  wel- 
come and  drastic  limitation  on  ABM's  and 
some  limitation  on  submarines.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  Involved,  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  press  this  effort  as  strongly 
and  as  realistically  as  possible.  If  It  becomes 
possible  to  achieve  an  agreement  on  the 
2.400  laiinchers  of  the  Vladivostok  Agreement 
(and  that  Is  not  yet  assured) ,  I  wo\ild  hope 
that  we  would  move  immediately  to  try  to 
reduce  that  aggregate  to  at  least  one-half 
sucli  a  total. 
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I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pective proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  Into 
hands  of  more  and  more  nations.  If  there  axe 
governments  who  think  that  we  are  simply 
trying  to  maintain  a  self-serving  discrimi- 
nation between  those  who  have  nuclear 
weapons  and  those  who  do  not,  I  would  re- 
mind them  that  the  United  States  tried  to 
ensure  that  there  would  be  no  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  national  hands  and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  does  not  liberate  but 
Imprisons. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  problem  of  pro- 
liferation can  be  dealt  with  by  simple  gen- 
eralizations. It  will  require  a  diversified  ef- 
fort on  many  fronts.  The  greater  the  number 
of  leaders  who  have  nuclear  weapons  at 
their  disposal,  the  greater  becomes  the 
chance  that  these  weapons  will  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  someone  who  may  elect  to  play 
the  role  of  Samson  and  bring  the  temple 
down  around  himself  and  everyone  else  at 
the  same  time. 

When  one  looks  ahead  for  several  decades, 
one  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  Family 
of  Man  is  confronted  with  certain  major 
Issues  which  affect  las  all  and  which  wUl 
require  a  major  common  effort  If  we  are 
to  deal  with  them  effectively.  For  the  mo- 
ment, let  me  just  mention  the  problems  of 
the  environment  and  of  population  explo- 
sion. 

On  environmental  matters,  we  are  very 
fortunate  that  the  United  Nations  En- 
vironmental Programme  is  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Maurice  Strong  of  Canada.  I 
have  been  concerned  by  the  fact  that  his 
resources  are  so  meager  that  the  UNEP  ef- 
fort is  not  gaining  the  momentum  which 
we  urgently  require.  One  who  Is  genuinely 
Interested  In  the  environment  Is  dismayed 
by  the  slender  resources  which  can  be  allo- 
cated by  UNEP  to  the  various  elements  of 
the  problem  which  need  attention.  I  realize 
that  the  Congress  has  serious  problems  with 
a  large  federal  deficit  and  with  a  United 
States  contribution  which  Is  disproportion- 
ate to  the  contributions  of  others.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  might  be  willing  to  consider  an 
earmarked  categorical  grant  to  UNEP  on  one 
or  two  matters  of  much  lu'gency. 

On  the  population  Issues,  the  nations  of 
the  world  appear  to  be  divided  about  half 
and  half  on  the  policy  Issues  Involved.  I 
see  no  present  prospect  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  on  a  basis  of  coercion,  but  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  be  willing  to  cooperate 
as  extensively  as  possible  In  supporting  pro- 
grams which  rest  upon  the  voluntary  de- 
cisions of  government  and  peoples  to  get  at 
this  dangerous  question.  Unless  voluntary 
action  can  make  a  major  Impact  rather 
quickly,  this  present  generation  of  young 
people  VTIU  see  the  truisms  of  Malthus  take 
over  and  exploding  populations  will  once 
again  become  a  major  cause  of  war. 

As  far  as  hunger  is  concerned,  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  try  to  play 
a  responsible  role  in  meeting  the  urgent 
needs  of  those  who  are  in  desperate  danger 
of  starvation.  However,  the  United  States 
does  not  have  the  physical  and  fiscal  capacity 
to  feed  the  hungry  people  of  the  world. 
The  scale  is  simply  beyond  us. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Unltd 
States  and  the  World  Pood  Council  would 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  each  country 
to  take  the  most  drastic  action  with  respect 
to  its  own  food  production.  If  there  are  na- 
tions who  think  that  Insistence  upon  self- 
help  is  an  unwarranted  intervention  In  their 
Internal  Eiffalrs,  they  should  be  reminded 
that  their  calls  upon  us  for  help  are  an 
Interference  in  our  Internal  affairs.  Having 
had  something  to  do  in  the  past  with  what 
is  now  called  the  "Green  Revolution,"  I 
would  not  attempt  to  take  your  time  to 
sketch  out  the  array  of  meastu-es  which  are 
needed  If  we  are  to  prevent  starvation. 

There  Is  one  matter  in  which  I  think  the 
United  States  should  try  to  pull  back  from 
otrtaln  involvements  which  have  been  bablt- 
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ual  with  us  In  the  postwar  period.  The  wealth 
power  and  Influence  of  the  United  States 
have  made  Influence  upon  American  policy  a 
major  goal  of  many  foreign  offices  right 
around  the  world.  When  two  nations,  how- 
ever remote,  And  themselves  in  dispute  or 
conflict  with  each  other,  each  habitually  has 
come  to  us  asking  us  to  support  their  own 
view  of  the  dispute.  If  we  fall  to  support  both 
sides  100%,  then  both  go  away  angry  with  us. 
There  have  been  times  when  we  have  been 
able  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  such  a 
dispute,  but  more  often  the  parties  them- 
selves refuse  to  make  the  necessary  accom- 
modations and  enjoy  an  anti-American  re- 
sentment. I  believe  that  we  should  be  more 
careful  about  being  drawn  Into  such  quarrels. 
Both  Britain  and  Spain,  for  example,  asked 
us  to  become  Involved  in  their  dispute  over 
Gibraltar.  We  simply  reminded  them  that 
they  had  diplomacy  before  the  United  States 
was  born,  and  that  we  would  not  get  Into 
that  problem  In  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  have  been  too 
much  Involved  in  the  Cyprus  dispute — in- 
cluding the  days  when  I  was  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  first  instance,  the  responsibil- 
ity rests  upon  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots.  The  second  echelon  of  responsibility 
rests  with  Britain,  Greece  and  Turkey,  who 
are  the  co-guarantors  of  the  Cyprus  settle- 
ment of  1959-60.  In  the  third  echelon,  I 
would  put  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Secretary-General  of 
NATO  (Greece  and  Turkey  being  fellow  mem- 
bers of  NATO) .  If  the  United  States  can  be 
of  any  help  to  any  of  these,  so  much  the 
better,  but  I  would  hope  that  we  could  find 
some  way  to  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  unwillingness  of  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots  to  cut  through  their 
long-standing  animosities  and  to  find  a  way 
to  live  together  on  that  common  Island. 

The  foreign  policy  of  a  great  nation  like 
the  United  States,  in  a  world  of  more  than 
140  nations,  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  com- 
plex matter  not  capable  of  being  summarized 
by  a  few  words  or  sentences.  Some  one  to 
three  thousand  cables  go  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  every  working  day  through- 
out the  year.  Often  small  things  can  be  Just 
as  Important  as  the  large  events  which  seize 
the  headlines.  Self-criticism  is  the  life  blood 
of  a  vigorous  democracy  but  self-flagellation 
can  be  destructive.  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  during  and 
since  World  War  n.  we  see  a  nation  which 
has  written  a  moving  story  of  responsibility, 
generosity  and  restraint.  Enormous  wealth 
and  power  have  been  harnessed  to  the  simple 
and  decent  purposes  of  the  American  people. 
There  have  been  mistakes  and  disappoint- 
ments In  the  past  as  there  will  be  In  the 
future,  but  It  is  not  a  record  of  which  we 
should  be  ashamed  and  Is  a  basis  for  moving 
into  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
long  course  of  the  handgun  control  de- 
bate I  have  always  been  struck  by  the 
emotional  and  extreme  position  which 
some  otherwise  well-intentioned  persons 
advocate.  I  recently  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  a  position  paper  of  a  Washing- 
ton organization,  the  National  Council 
to  Control  Handguns — NCCH— on  the 
subject  of  handgun  registration  and  li- 
censing. This  organization  was  recently 
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formed  in  pursuit  of  the  ultimate  goal 
of  banning  manufacture,  sale,  and  pri- 
vate possession  of  all  handgims.  In  con- 
nection with  that  extreme  view  the  coun- 
cil issued  a  position  paper  which  criti- 
cized registration  and  licensing  as  an  ef- 
fective means  of  handgun  control  and 
expressed  strong  opposition  to  any  such 
legislation.  The  arguments  of  that  posi- 
tion paper  contained  such  faulty  assump- 
tions and  inaccurate  statements  that  I 
felt  compelled  to  respond  to  it.  I  am  sub- 
mittirg  the  position  paper  and  my  letter 
of  response  for  printing  in  the  Record 
in  the  hope  that  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  urge  the  complete  abolition  of 
handguns  might  recognize  the  folly  of 
that  position. 

To  make  the  record  clear,  let  me  re- 
state my  position:  I  oppose  any  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  private  possession  of  hand- 
guns or  any  other  firearms  by  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  However,  because  the  prob- 
lem of  the  criminal  misuse  of  handgims 
is  increasing  at  such  an  alarming  rate, 
I  propose  a  system  of  handgun  registra- 
tion and  handgun  owner  identification  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  easy  accessibility 
to  handguns  by  criminals.  The  position 
paper  and  my  reply  follow  these  re- 
marks: 

NCCH  PosrrioN  Regarding  Licensing  and 
Registration 
(Note. — "Licensing  and  Registration"  Is 
intended  here  to  refer  to  bills  which  would 
allow  most  citizens  to  receive  a  license  to 
possess  a  handgiui;  excluded  would  be  con- 
victed criminals,  drug  addicts,  mental  defec- 
tives, etc.  Also,  handguns  and  handgun 
transfers  would  be  required  to  be  registered.) 
The  licensing  and  registration  legislation 
presently  up  for  consideration  has  been  seen 
by  some  as  a  potential  first  step  In  the  di- 
rection of  resolving  the  serious  problem  of 
handgim  violence  in  America.  But  rather 
than  a  step  forward,  the  NCCH  regards  It  as 
a  step  In  the  wrong  direction. 

Such  a  bill  would  establish  a  large  bu- 
reaucracy at  considerable  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. Mountains  of  paperwork  and  endless 
processing  of  forms  would  be  required.  It's 
doubtful  that  even  the  most  efficient  agency 
could  keep  up-to-date  accurate  records  on 
every  handgun,  handgim  owner  and  handgun 
transaction.  Moreover,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated many  times  In  the  past,  bureauc- 
racies acquire  a  life  of  their  own.  We  see  the 
only  truly  effective  handgun  control  legisla- 
tion as  that  which  would  restrict  handgun 
possession  to  a  small  number  of  appropriate 
groups;  I.e.,  police,  military,  licensed  security 
guards  and  licensed  pistol  clubs.  Such  legis- 
lation would  require  a  much  smaller  bu- 
reaucracy to  administer  than  licensing  and 
registration.  Therefore,  a  licensing  and  regis- 
tration bureaucracy  would  have  a  vested  In- 
terest— namely,  their  Jobs — against  the  sim- 
pler, more  restrictive  legislation.  In  other 
words,  they  would  be  a  powerful  force  against 
stronger  legislation. 

However,  cost  and  unwieldy  administration 
are  not  the  principal  reasons  for  our  oppo- 
sition to  this  legislation.  We  are  not  neces- 
sarily against  spending  money  and  establish- 
ing bureaucracies.  Our  primary  concern  is 
whether  a  licensing  and  registration  system 
would  change  the  statistics  of  handgun  vio- 
lence. If  a  criminal  used  a  handgun  in  a 
holdup,  would  it  help  to  know  it  was  stolen 
from  John  Smith,  age  36;  height  6' 11"; 
weight  170  lbs.?  If  a  husband  klUs  his  wife, 
would  it  change  anything  that  there  Is  a  slip 
of  paper  in  a  drawer  saying  the  pistol  was 
registered?  WhUe  licensing  and  registration 
would  provide  some  assistance  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  tracking  down  hand- 
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guns  used  in  crime.  It  does  nothing  to  pre- 
vent such  violence. 

The  problem  really  is  the  number  of  hand- 
guns in  our  soclety^-40  mUUon  and  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  2.5  million  every  year.  A 
bureaucracy  processing  forms  would  provide 
only  the  Uluslon  that  the  potential  for  the 
violence  of  handguns  would  somehow  be 
reduced.  First  of  all,  it's  not  true  that  so- 
called  normal  people  are  never  violent.  Many 
of  the  people  who  commit  murder  could 
easUy  get  a  handgun  under  the  proposed 
licensing  and  registration  legislation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  sheer  numbers  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers in  this  country — registered  and  un- 
registered— guarantees  a  supply  for  crimi- 
nals by  theft  and  Illegal  purchases. 

In  a  society  where  the  criminals  are 
armed,  it's  understandable  that  decent  peo- 
ple would  feel  safer  with  a  handgun  under 
their  pUlow.  But  this  is  also  an  illusion.  Be- 
cause of  the  element  of  surprise  In  most 
criminal  attacks,  handgvms  are  not  defen- 
sive weapons.  In  spite  of  Increases  in  band- 
gun  ownership  for  self  defense,  violent  crime 
continues  to  rise.  It's  an  ever  escalating 
war,  and  it's  hard  to  see  how  licensing  and 
registration  would  do  anything  to  Inter- 
rupt the  spiral  of  violence. 

CONCLtrSION 

Licensing  and  registration — would  it  be 
expensive?  Yes.  Unwieldly?  Yes.  Only  mar- 
ginally efficient?  Yes.  We  would  tolerate  this 
if  we  felt  it  would,  in  any  way,  deal  with 
the  problem.  But  of  all  the  possible  re- 
sponses to  the  ever  Increasing  threat  of 
handguns  to  the  quality  of  ovu'  life,  we  see 
licensing  and  registration  as  perhaps  the 
most  frightening;  frightening  because  it  ac- 
cepts, legitimizes  and  actually  sets  up  a 
system  to  perpetuate  the  arming  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  IS,  197S. 
Mr.  Mask  Borinskt, 

Chairman,  The  National  Council  to  Control 
Handguns.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Borinskt:  I  have  recently  had 
the  opportrinlty  to  review  a  position  paper 
published  by  the  National  CouncU  to  Con- 
trol Handguns  regarding  licensing  and  reg- 
istration. The  position  paper  contains  such 
faulty  assumptions  and  Inacciirate  state- 
ments that  I  feel  compelled  to  respond  in 
the  hope  that  when  presented  with  accurate 
information,  your  organization  might  change 
Its  position. 

I  understand  the  goal  of  your  organization 
to  be  the  complete  elimination  of  the  hand- 
gun from  American  society  except  when 
used  by  police,  military,  licensed  security 
guards,  and  pistol  clubs.  In  support  of  that 
goal,  the  position  paper  argues  that  regis- 
tration and  licensing:  (1)  would  require,  at 
great  expense  to  the  taxpayers,  a  large  "un- 
wieldy" bureaucracy  with  a  vested  Interest 
against  further  restrictive  controls;  (2) 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  "crimes  of 
passion"  and  other  forms  of  handgun  vio- 
lence; and  (3)  would  provide  only  "some 
assistance"  to  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  investigation  of  handgun  crimes.  You 
conclude  quite  passionately  that  "of  all  the 
possible  responses  to  the  ever  Increasing 
threat  of  handguns  (you  see)  licensing  and 
registration  as  perhaps  the  most  frighten- 
ing." 

It  is  apparent  that  you  or  your  organiza- 
tion Is  abandoning  reason — in  favor  of  an 
emotional  appeal  in  support  of  your  thesis 
"ban  the  gun".  Also,  it  appears  that  you  have 
not  been  following  closely  the  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  In  which  each 
of  your  contentions  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  erroneous. 

First  of  all,  preliminary  studies  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  etaS,  with  the 
assistance  of  experts  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office,   indicate   that   registration 
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and  licensing  systems,  whether  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  or  State  agencies,  would 
require  neither  the  expenditure  of  enormous 
sums  of  money  nor  the  employment  of  an 
Inordinate  number  of  personnel.  As  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  this  Is  the  era  of  auto- 
mated data  processing  and,  with  the  ad- 
vanced technology  presently  available,  effi- 
cient registration  and  licensing  systems  could 
easily  be  established  at  acceptable  cost  levels. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  place 
the  burden  of  such  systems  on  the  taxpayer. 
Any  system  of  regulation  of  the  ownership 
of  handguns  should  properly  be  supported 
by  fees  paid  by  the  users  of  the  system — the 
handgun  owners.  As  In  the  case  of  automo- 
bile registration  and  licensing  systems,  such 
fees  could  be  quite  reasonable,  and  would 
not  impose  an  undue  burden  on  law-abiding 
citizens  who  purchase,  possess  and  use  hand- 
guns. 

In  addition,  the  fear  expressed  in  the  posi- 
tion paper  about  the  self-perpetuating  bu- 
reaucratic interest  of  a  registration  and  li- 
censing agency  seems  essentlaUy  to  be  an 
argument  against  the  principle  of  registra- 
tion and  Ucensing  rather  than  the  problems 
of  Implementation.  The  impression  I  re- 
ceive from  the  position  paper  is  not  so  much 
that  you  fear  the  Influence  of  a  registration 
and  licensing  bureaucracy,  but  rather  that 
you  abhor  the  underlying  principle  of  such  a 
system — which  is  to  permit  the  regulated 
private  ownership  of  handguns  by  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  I  will  deal  with  that  shortly. 

Second,  as  the  position  paper  acknowl- 
eages,  flnancial  and  administrative  costs  are 
not  unacceptable  burdens  If  the  benefits  of  a 
system  are  attainable  and  desirable.  I  agree 
with  the  assertion  that  the  primary  concern 
is  whether  a  registration  and  licensing  sys- 
tem would  change  the  statistics  of  handgun 
violence.  In  fact,  testimony  received  by  the 
Subcommittee  Indicates  that  such  a  system 
would  lessen  the  incidence  of  handgun  vio- 
lence by  serving  as  a  valuable  preventive  of 
handgun  misuse. 

Any  system  of  registration  and  licensing 
first  would  be  designed  to  prevent  persons 
with  criminal,  mental  or  other  disabilities 
from  obtaining  handguns.  This  would  be 
done  simply  by  checking  the  personal  his- 
tory of  a  prospective  handgun  purchaser,  and 
preventing  the  purchase  if  he  falls  within 
a  prohibited  category.  Information  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  &  Fire- 
arms suggests  that  the  Impact  of  this  system 
on  the  criminal  misvise  of  handguns  can  be 
expected  to  be  effective  quickly.  Studies  have 
shown  that  about  half  of  the  handguns  used 
In  crime  are  five  years  old  or  less.  Thus,  with- 
in a  few  years,  criminal  acquisition  of  new 
handguns,  which  unfortunately  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  current  phenomenon,  would 
be  significantly  reduced.  A  properly  drawn 
system  of  registration  and  licensing  would 
also  have  an  Impact  on  the  criminal  acquisi- 
tion of  used  guns,  the  remaining  half  of 
handguns  used  In  crime.  If  each  owner  of  a 
handgun  was  accountable  for  his  weapon.  It 
can  be  expected  that  criminal  acquisition 
and  misuse  of  that  weapon  would  be  reduced, 
since  he  would  tajfe  greater  care  to  safeguard 
it  from  loss  or  theft. 

Finally,  contrary  to  the  implication  of 
the  position  paper,  a  system  of  registration 
and  licensing  would  also  have  an  Impact 
on  the  use  of  handguns  In  "crimes  of  pas- 
sion" between  relatives  and  acquaintances. 
Information  received  during  hearings  has 
shown  that  in  a  substantial  percentage  of 
such  "crimes  of  passion"  both  the  victim 
and  the  offender  had  criminal  histories.  Any 
system  designed  to  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  handguns  by  such  persons  can  be  expected 
to  decrease  the  number  of  such  homicides. 

Third,  not  only  Is  the  position  paper  In- 
correct In  its  conclusions  concerning  the 
preventive  effects  of  registration  and  licens- 
ing, but  it  also  conveniently  understates  the 
value  of  a  system  in  the  investigation  of 
crime.    Current    registration    and   licensing 
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systems  now  In  effect  suggest  that  an  ex- 
panded system  would  be  of  enormous  value 
In  this  area. 

You  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  currently 
conducts  a  large-scale  flrearms  tracing  op- 
eration based  on  the  records  required  to  be 
kept  by  Ucensed  manufacturers  and  dealers 
under  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968.  This,  in- 
deed, constitutes  a  limited  form  of  registra- 
tion. Since  Its  Inception,  this  tracing  ca- 
pability has  been  expanded  so  that  the  Bu- 
reau Is  currently  tracing  about  3,000  weapons 
a  month.  The  value  of  this  tracing  capability 
Is  proven  merely  by  the  number  of  trace 
requests — over  36,000  annually— submitted 
by  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies.  The  cur- 
rent number  of  traces  alone  are  persuasive 
evidence  of  the  value  of  a  tracing  capacity. 
But,  as  the  Director  of  the  Biu-eau  has  testi- 
fied, the  tracing  capabUlty  has  not  been 
widely  advertised  among  the  40,000  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  the  United  States 
and  If  It  were  so  advertised,  the  traces  re- 
quests would  at  least  triple.  Furthermore, 
a  survey  recently  conducted  by  the  Biu-eau 
indlctes  that  73  percent  of  traces  assisted 
In  the  Investigation  of  a  crime  and  42  per- 
cent assisted  In  the  prosecution  of  cases 
where  a  firearm  was  Involved.  WhUe  you  seem 
to  feel  that  the  tracing  capability  of  a  regis- 
tration system  Is  of  limited  value,  the  law 
enforcement  community  takes  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view. 

Some  of  these  criticisms  of  registration 
and  licensing  are  somewhat  puzzling  since 
they  can  be  directed  with  equal  force  against 
the  solution  which  your  organization  pro- 
poses— the  elimination  of  the  private  pos- 
session of  handguns.  Certainly  the  ban  on 
possession  wlU  require  a  large  bureaucracy 
to  receive  and  handle  the  handguns  which 
are  surrendered  to  the  government.  The  gov- 
ernment will  be  required  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  those  weapons  as  they  are  turned 
In.  Conservative  estimates  of  such  a  cost  are 
enormous:  if  we  assume  that  there  are  now 
forty  million  handguns  to  private  possession 
(a  conservative  estimate  as  Director  Davis 
has  testified),  and  If  we  assume  that  the 
average  value  of  a  handgun  Is  fifty  dollars 
(again  a  conservative  "guesstimate"),  then 
It  would  cost  the  federal  government  two 
billion  dollars  to  compensate  handgun  own- 
ers for  their  weapons.  More  realistic  esti- 
mates are  between  four  and  five  billion  dol- 
lars, and  this  cost  Is  not  recoverable. 

A  ban  on  possession  has  even  more  disturb- 
ing civil  liberties  Implications.  For,  if  pos- 
session Is  banned,  will  we  allow  the  police  to 
raid  the  homes  of  previously  law  abiding 
citizens  who  are  believed  to  possess  hand- 
guns in  violation  of  the  possession  ban?  If 
this  expanded  power  of  search  and  seizure  is 
expected  to  be  exercised  selectively  within 
the  discretion  of  police  officials,  will  not  com- 
munities where  the  greatest  incidence  of 
both  violent  firearms  crimes  and  "crimes  of 
passion"  occur?  Are  you  willing  to  tolerate 
either  of  these  posslbUities?  And  if  you  feel 
that  the  dangers  of  such  expanded  power 
Justify  a  limitation  on  police  will  not  your 
ban  on  possession  become  unenforceable  and 
therefore,  meaningless?  The  Inevitability  of 
these  problems  suggest  to  me  that  there  are 
serlo\u  practical  obstacles.  In  addition  to 
philosophical  and  political  objections  to  any 
such  ban  on  handgun  {xissesslon. 

However,  by  far  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  your  position  paper  is  your  description  of 
registration  and  licensing  as  "frightening" 
because  it  "accepts,  legitimizes  and  .  .  .  per- 
petuates" the  possession  of  handguns  by  pri- 
vate  citizens— as  you  describe  it  "the  arming 
of  American  society."  If,  as  your  pap«  states 
'"Hie  number  of  handguns"  Is  really  the 
problem,  then  your  fear  should  be  tempered 
by  the  number  of  handguns  that  are  not 
misused,  and.  Indeed,  the  number  of  hand- 
gun  owners  who  \we  handguns  In  lawful 
ways  to  the  detriment  of  no  one  else.  For 
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of  the  estimated  40  million  handguns,  far 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  are  In- 
volved in  crimes  of  passion,  crimes  of  in- 
tent, and  all  other  types  of  misuse  taken 
together.  Indeed,  almost  all  handgun  owners 
are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  handguns  and 
handle  them  with  care,  In  complete  accord- 
ance with  the  law  and  in  ways  not  harmful 
to  others.  The  point  is  simply  that  handguns 
have  always  been  and  may  always  be  ac- 
cepted and  legitimized  and  perpetuated  in 
America. 

Yoxxr  misconception  of  the  handgun  is  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  role  of  the  federal  legislature.  We  are  not 
sent  to  Washington  to  engage  in  the  com- 
plete redesign  of  American  morals  or  life- 
style. We  are  not  elected  as  social  engineers 
to  change  the  beliefs  and  habits  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  citizens  who 
abide  by  the  laws  and  cause  harm  to  no  one. 
Although  your  position  paper  deprecates 
most  such  citizens  as  being  "so-called  normal 
people",  their  interests  and  desires  must  be 
considered  and  accommodated  If  possible. 

And,  in  the  case  of  the  99.5  or  more  percent 
of  handgun  owners  who  follow  the  law  and 
who  possess  and  use  handguns  safely,  their 
Interests  can  and  shoxild  be  accommodated. 
The  problem  we  face  today  Is  not  their  use 
of  handguns,  but  the  misuse  by  robbers 
muggers,  and  rapists  on  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  where  our  attention  should  be  di- 
rected. A  carefully  drafted  measure  creating 
the  framework  for  a  registration  and  licens- 
ing system  would  do  Just  that. 

It  is  my  hope  that  organizations  such  as 
yoiUB  will  begto  to  realize  not  only  that  your 
position,  conceived  as  it  is  In  good  faith  Is 
wrong,  but  also  that  it  Is  hopeless.  This  Con- 
gress will  never  pass  a  complete  handgun 
ban.  I  doubt  that  any  Congress  would  ever 
pass  such  a  ban.  Moreover,  the  position  of 
your  group  Is  so  extreme  that  the  Prelsdent 
and  many  legislators  have  chosen  to  ignore 
It.  As  for  myself,  I  have  listened  long  enough 
and  I  feel  that  some  rebuttal  must  be 
made,  for  it  is  groups  such  as  yours  which 
are  Interfering  with  the  chances  for  a  more 
responsible,  effective,  and  "passable"  bill  in 
this  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEKT  McCLORT, 

Member  of  Congress. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  held  the  view  that  a  public  oflBclal's 
financial  ties  are  not  his  concern  alone 
but  reflect  quite  properly  on  his  right  to 
hold  the  public  trust.  Citizens  need  to 
know  this  information  so  that  they  can 
reassure  themselves  that  their  Repre- 
sentative's decisions  are  honest,  Inde- 
pendent, and  solely  in  the  Interests  of 
his  constituency.  Pull  financial  disclo- 
sure is  an  important  step  toward  estab- 
lishing this  confidence. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  annually 
release  my  income  tax  records  for  public 
scrutiny.  They  are  available,  upon  re- 
quest, through  our  Washington  or  Iowa 
offices.  In  1974,  I  paid  $5,544.69  In  Fed- 
eral income  tax  and  $1,390.06  In  Iowa 
Income  tax.  Additionally,  I  submit  today 
an  annual  detailed  accoimtlng  of  my 
financial  holdings  and  obligations: 
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Financial  statement  of  Edward  MezvinOeg 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  In  banks $2  661  SB 

•Securities  1 191  ois  «5 

•Real  Estate'-. :.:::::  II' ^^-^ 

Retirement   Plan a'  197  tb 

Personal  Property"... 20;ooo.'oo 

246,  775. 07 
LIABILITIES 

Notes  payable  to  to  banks 125,310  60 

Notes  payable  to  family  corpora- 
tion*   -       7,500.00 

M  *         _^  132, 810. 69 

Net   worth.... 113,964.38 

Total    liabilities   and    net 
''Orth 246. 776. 07 

1  Represents  1974  Book  Value  for:  800 
shares  of  A.  Mezvlnsky  Stores.  Inc.:  and 
317>/3  shares  of  A  &  F  Realty  Company  Inc 
400  shares  of  A.  Mezvlnsky  Stores,  Inc.  and 
2921/3  shares  of  A  &  F  Realty  Company  Inc 
are  pledged  as  security  for  $96,826.32  in  bank 
loans  with  Iowa  State  Bank  and  Trust;  and 
260  shares  of  A.  Mezvlnsky  Stores,  Inc  are 
pledged  as  security  for  $28,484.37  in  bank 
loans  with  New  London  State  Bank 

•Represents  y.  Interest  In  15  acres  of 
undeveloped  land  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

•Fine  arts,  furniture  and  other  personal 
possessions. 

'  A  &  F  Realty,  Inc. 

•These  Interests  have  been  placed  In  the 
Edward  Mezvtosky  Trust.  Mezvtasky  has  no 
voice  in  the  management  of  trust  assets. 

Finally,  we  recently  established  a  sup- 
plemental account,  the  First  District 
Congressional  Caucus,  to  assist  our  con- 
gressional office  with  the  rapidly  mount- 
ing costs  of  operation.  Contributions 
from  May  9  through  June  30,  1975,  have 
totaled  $3,647.50  and  expenditures 
amount  to  $3,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,- 
644.50.  The  following  is  a  letter  from 
the  caucus'  trustee,  Barbara  Mann,  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, stating  its  purpose  and  requesting 
that  its  report  be  made  available  to  the 
public: 

Hon.  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jennings:  Although  I  recognize 
that  this  committee  is  not  required  to  file  a 
campaign  disclosure  report  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974,  the  First  District  Congressional  Cau- 
cus hereby  voluntarily  submits  a  record  at 
Its  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  period 
of  March  1  through  June  30,  1975. 

The  First  District  Congressional  Caucus 
was  created  on  May  9, 1975  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asslsttog  with  some  of  the  expenses 
entailed  In  running  a  congressional  office  in 
excess  of  those  reimbursements  provided  for 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  All  receipts 
will  come  from  lowans  donating  small 
amounts  specifically  for  this  purpose.  In 
every  Instance,  the  Clerk  will  receive  fuU 
disclosure  of  all  amounts  received  and  ex- 
pended by  the  Congressional  Caucus. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  meet  our  obligation 
to  provide  the  public  with  this  Information 
I  request  that  the  Clerk  keep  this  report  on 
hand  and  make  it  available  upon  request 

Stocerely, 

Barbara  Mann, 
Trustee,  First  District  Congressional 

Caucus. 


State  of  Iowa,  county  of  Johnson. 
I,  Barbara  Mann,  being  duly  sworn,  depose 
(affirm)   and  say  that  this  Voluntary  flllng 
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of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  Is  complete, 
true,  and  correct. 

Barbara  Mann. 


BB  CHAMPIONSHIP  CALLED  "BEST 
YET" 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  that  the 
Joplin,  Mo.,  Chamber  of  Commerce-spon- 
sored BB  gun  team  defeated  teams  from 
43  States  and  Canada  to  win  the  10th 
annual  Jaycee  International  BB  Gun 
Championship  held  in  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
over  the  holiday  weekend  of  July  4,  5, 
and  6. 

This  is  the  third  time  the  Joplin  team 
has  emerged  victorious,  having  won  the 
championship  in  1966  and  1973. 

Individual  honors  went  to  Daniel  Eng- 
lish, age  15,  who  set  a  new  world  individ- 
ual record  in  the  grand  aggregate 
matches  and  his  teammate  Steve  Julian, 
age  13,  took  second  place. 
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Marci  Mueller,  age  14,  won  first  place 
In  the  gli'ls'  written  examination  which 
determined  the  contestant's  knowledge  of 
gim  safety  and  shooting  principles. 
Daniel  English  also  won  first  place  in 
this  event. 

Other  members  of  the  team  include 
Mark  L.  Smith,  age  13,  who  took  third 
place  in  the  standing  event,  Kelly  Rus- 
sell, age  12,  of  Webb  City;  and  Randy 
Ridings,  age  11.  The  team  is  coached  by 
Bob  English,  and  Jim  Ridings  is  the  In- 
structor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  team,  their  coach,  and 
instructor,  as  well  as  the  Joplin  Jaycee's 
for  their  sponsorship.  They  have  demon- 
strated a  tremendous  competitive  desire 
and  have  brought  another  honor  to 
their  fine  community. 

A  newspaper  story  from  the  Joplin 
Globe  is  included  which  will  add  addi- 
tional information: 

[From  the  Joplin  Qlobe,  July  8, 1976] 
BB  Championship  Called  "Best  Yet" 

Tenth  and  "best  yet"  was  the  acclaim  be- 
stowed on  the  10th  annual  Dalsy-n.S.  Jaycee 
International  BB  Gvin  Championship  won 
Sunday  In  ClarksvlUe,  Tenn.,  by  the  Joplin 
Jaycee -sponsored  team  of  the  top  marksmen 
representing  Missouri. 
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After  reading  a  citation  written  by  The 
Joplin  Globe's  Bill  Potter  on  behalf  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America  cit- 
ing Daisy  and  the  U.S.  Jaycees  for  the 
tremendous  success  of  their  shooting  educa- 
tion program  for  youth.  Bob  Steber,  the 
NashviUe  Tennessean  outdoor  editor,  com- 
mented Sunday  night  during  the  Banquet  of 
Champions  that  Potter  must  have  had  a 
"premonition"  because  "Joplin  took  It  all" 
with  few  exceptions. 

Joplin  team  members  include  Butch  Eng- 
lish, IS,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  English, 
2002  E.  36th  St.;  Marcl  Mueller,  14,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Mueller,  615  Hampton 
Place;  Kelly  HusseU,  12,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oene  RusseU,  107  Golf  Road,  Webb 
City;  Mark  Smith,  13,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  Smith,  1916  Grand  Ave.;  Steve  Julian, 
13,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Julian, 
Joplin  route  2;  and  team  alternate  Randy 
Ridings,  11,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  BUUnga. 
2920  WaU  Ave. 

The  coaching  staff  Included  Bob  English, 
head  shooting  coach;  Jim  Ridings,  educa- 
tional coach;  Mike  English,  13,  and  Dr.  A.  R. 
Miller,  assistant  coaches,  and  David  Wunder- 
Un,  14,  air  rlfie  mechanic. 

Individual  scores  of  the  sharp-eyed  Joplin 
youngsters  compUed  during  International 
competition  on  the  campus  of  Austin  Peay 
State  University  In  Clarksville  are  as  follows: 


Team  member 


Prone 


Sitling 


Kneeling 


Standing 


ToUls 


Butch  English iS"""'* 

Matci  Mueller J* 

Kelly  Russell 65— Ix 

Mark  Smith 9? 

Steve  Julian ?5 

Totals l!?*T" 

Alternate  Randy  Ridings 94— ix 


100-3X 

95 

97— Ix 

9>-lx 

100— 3x 

491-«x 

96-2X 


96-lx 

93 

88 

93 

100 

470-1 X 

90— Ix 


98-3X 

90 

91 

98— Ix 

9>-lx 

476-5X 

92 


394— 8x 
374 

371— 2x 
387-2X 
394— 4x 
1,920— I6x 
372— 4x 


The  Joplin  team  had  the  highest  team 
score,  486,  on  the  written  test,  which  deter- 
mined the  contestants'  knowledge  of  proper 
gun  handling  and  safety.  Jim  Ridings,  who 
coached  the  Joplin  youths  for  the  written 
test,  was  presented  a  shotgun. 

The  youths'  Individual  test  scores  were 
English,  98;  Mueller,  98;  Russell,  97;  Smith, 
97;  Julian,  96,  and  Ridings,  85.  Marci  Mueller 
had  the  highest  score  on  the  written  test 
in  the  girls'  category,  and  Butch  English  had 
the  highest  score  in  the  boys'  category.  They 
both  received  medallion  awards. 

Bob  English,  shooting  coach  of  the  new 
world  champions,  received  a  Daisy  model 
770  air  rifle.  Butch  English  set  a  new  match 
record  with  his  394-8X  (old  record  389)  to 
capture  the  grand  aggregate  Individual 
world  championship.  His  teammate,  Steve 
Julian,  was  second  with  394-4x  and  Maria 
Hobbs,  Norton,  Kan.,  was  third  at  389-3x, 
the  high  girl  shooter  in  the  match. 

Steve  Julian's  99-lx  in  the  standing  posi- 
tion also  set  a  new  match  record.  'English's 
98-3x  took  second  in  the  standing  position, 
and  Mark  Smith's  98-lx  took  third.  Julian's 
100  took  first  place  In  the  kneeling  position, 
and  his  100-3x  in  the  kneeling  position,  and 
his  100-3X  in  the  sitting  position  also  won 
first  place.  English's  100-3x  took  second  In 
sitting.  The  100-3X  scores  tied  the  existing 
world  record  in  the  sitting  position.  English's 
100-lx  won  second  place  In  the  prone  posi- 
tion. 

The  Joplin  team  reportedly  looked  like 
Olympic  winners  with  their  many  medals 
and  awards  following  the  crowded  awards 
banquet  Sunday  night.  Awards  were  pre- 
sented during  the  banquet  by  the  president 
of  Daisy  and  the  U.S.  Jaycees  and  Karen 
Peterson,  Miss  Teenage  America  1975.  The 
Acme  Boot  Company,  headquartered  in 
Clarksville,  presented  the  winners  each  with 
a  pair  of  fancy  boots. 


The  weatherman  smiled  on  the  tourna- 
ment. Winds  and  rain  Saturday  night  forced 
officials  and  crew  to  take  down  the  316-foot 
canvas  backdrop.  Then  It  cleared  for  Sun- 
day's final  round. 

Competition  Included  teams  from  Canada 
and  43  states.  Including  Hawaii.  It  was  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  and  the  seventh  time 
in  10  years  that  a  Joplin  team  has  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Missouri  In  the  Interna- 
tional competition. 

It  is  the  third  World  Championship  won 
by  a  Joplin  team.  JopUn's  Floyd  Smith  and 
Burt  Stockton,  coaches  of  the  1966  and  1973 
International  champions,  respectively,  at- 
tended the  10th  anniversary  activities.  A 
total  of  33  Joplin  residents,  Including  com- 
petitors, coaches  and  assistants  and  parents 
were  on  hand  for  the  world  competition.  The 
team  Is  expected  baci.  In  Joplin  later  this 
week. 


A    CONSTRUCTIVE    PROPOSAL    ON 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause 
of  world  peace  continues  to  be  threatened 
by  the  unceasing  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  urgent  need  for  a  resolution  of 
the  present  hostilities  among  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  is  well 
served  by  the  work  of  two  distinguished 
American  scholars  who  have  developed 
a  well  thought  out  plan  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


Dr.  Morton  A.  Kaplan,  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Foreign  Policy  Sem- 
inar at  the  Center  for  Policy  Study  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Cherif 
Bassiounl,  professor  of  law  at  DePaul 
University,  have  coauthored  a  "Protocol 
on  Principles  of  Peace,"  which  is  a  sig- 
nificant proposal  for  implementing  a  vi- 
able method  of  negotiation  among  the 
parties  involved  in  the  present  Mid  East 
conflict.  The  basis  of  their  proposal  is 
adoption  of  a  set  of  sound  principles  to 
form  the  basis  of  negotiations. 

If  the  continuum  of  change  in  favor  of 
world  peace  is  to  be  advanced,  proposals 
such  as  this  "protocol"  represent  a  truly 
creative  step  in  arriving  at  a  method  of 
constructing  an  instrument  of  negotia- 
tion for  establishing  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  with 

care    the    "Protocol    on    Principles    of 

Peace"    by    Professors    Bassiounl    and 

Kaplan: 

A  Mideast  Pkoposal 

(By    M.    Cherif    Bassloul    and    Morton    A. 
Kaplan) 

photocol  on  principlis  op  peace 
The  parties  to  this  Protocol,  desirous  of 
Insuring  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  that  Is 
based  on  principles  of  International  law,  and 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  the  human 
rights  of  all  peoples  and  persons  in  the 
area,  hereby  agree  to  the  Principles  enun- 
ciated herein  as  constituting  the  framework 
of  their  negotiations  and  agreements  for  a 
permanent  peace  between  them. 

1.  The  right  of  all  peoples  to  live  in  peace, 
security,  and  dignity  within  a  recognized 
state  of  their  choice  and  under  a  form  of 
government  of  their  choice. 
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a.  The  right  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  have  secure  and  recognized  boundaries  not 
subject  to  forcible  change  and,  conslBtent 
therewith,  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  non-acqulfiltlon  of  territory  by  use  of 
force. 

3.  The  restoration  of  the  pre-1967  borders 
shall  be  effectuated.  Concurrently  boundary 
abutting  conditions  compatible  with  the  rea- 
sonable defenses  of  the  parties  shall  be 
established  but  only  for  as  long  as  such  needs 
realistically  continue  to  exist.  (See  Article 
9) 

4.  Self-relnforclng  security  conditions 
shall  be  established  as  a  result  of  agreements 
stemming  from  the  principles  of  Article  3 
and  shall  be  overseen  by  a  joint  commission 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  Such  com« 
mission  shall  prepare  annual  reports  on  their 
Implementation.  On  the  basis  of  such  ex- 
perience these  seciulty  conditions  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  parties  periodically  but  at 
least  every  five  years  with  a  view  that  In 
good  faith  such  conditions  be  terminated 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

6.  The  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
Palestinian  people  Is  hereby  expressly  rec- 
ognized, and,  consistent  therewith,  the  par- 
ties shall  cooperate  In  the  prompt  establish- 
ment of  a  Palestinian  state  on  the  "West 
Bank"  and  "Gaza  strip." 

8.  The  futvire  political  relations  between 
the  State  of  Palestine  and  the  State  of  Israel 
are  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  peoples  of 
these  two  states,  including  the  possibility 
of  a  strictly  peaceful  evolution  and  trans- 
formation of  their  political  ties  or  struc- 
tures subject  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  human  rights  of  both 
communities  and  of  their  constituents. 

7.  The  right  of  all  the  peoples  from  the 
region  to  return  to  their  homes  shall  be 
recognized.  That  Includes  the  return  of 
Palestinians  to  Israel,  and  the  return  of  those 
who  had  lived  In  the  Arab  states  to  return 
thereto,  subject  to  reasonable  considerations 
of  continued  family  ties,  national  security, 
and  the  Integrity  of  national  Identity.  To 
this  end  Joint  commissions.  Including  a  Joint 
Israeli/Palestinian  commission,  shall  be  es- 
tablished to  explore  means  of  implementing 
this  principle. 

8.  Where  individuals  In  states  of  the  re- 
gion have  been  displaced  from  other  states 
in  the  region  and  their  property  seized,  con- 
fiscated, or  sold  at  Inadequate  price,  each 
Stat©  shall  establish  a  commission  to  con- 
sider applications  for  adequate.  Just,  and 
prompt  compensation. 

9.  The  boundary  arrangements  between  Is- 
rael, Palestine,  and  Jordan  shall  Include  pro- 
visions for  the  peaceful  passage  of  commerce 
and  for  civilian  movement  through  Israel. 

10.  All  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  free 
and  Innocent  maritime  passage  In  and 
through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

11.  Maintenance  of  the  substantial  mu- 
nicipal unity  of  Jerusalem  in  a  manner 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  2.  The  placement  of  the 
holy  places  In  Jeriisalem  under  guardianship 
acceptable  to  leaders  of  the  faiths  to  which 
they  belong  and  with  International  guaran- 
tees for  free  access  to  members  of  the  resoec- 
tlve  faiths.  . 

12.  The  parties  shall  cooperate  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  restoration  of  the  cultural  her- 
itage of  the  region. 

13.  After  the  previous  principles  have  been 
implemented  by  Incorporation  in  one  or  more 
treaties  or  agreements,  good  faith  efforts  shaU 
be  made  to  include,  where  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  national  security  and  considera- 
tions of  sovereignty,  self-relnforclng  proce- 
dures for  conflict  resolution  such  as,  but  not 
restricted  to.  resort  to  the  International 
Court  of  Juartloe,  arbitration,  or  mediation. 

14.  The  Principles  stated  above  shall  be 
binding  on  the  parties  who  sign  below  for 
su  months  from  the  date  of  signature  ex- 
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cept  that  the  parties  agree  that  if  substantial 
and  good  faith  efforts  are  being  made  to 
reach  agreement,  no  fewer  than  two  three- 
month  extensions  shall  be  granted. 

Signed   simultaneously   this  day   of 

1975. 

For  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  Done  In 
Cairo,  Egypt. — 

For  the  State  of  Israel,  Done  in  Jerusalem, 
Israel. — 

For  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 
Done  In  Amman,  Jordan. — 

For  the  Palesrtlne  Liberation  Organization, 
Done  in  Damascus,  Sjrrla. — 

For  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  Done  in  Da- 
mascus, Syria. — 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  DE- 
SERVES FULL  AMERICAN  SUP- 
PORT 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  moment  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
the  African  Development  Fund,  a  multi- 
lateral development  agency  in  Africa,  for 
whom  funds  have  been  requested  by  the 
administration  and  numerous  Members 
of  this  House. 

As  a  bit  of  backgroimd,  allow  me  to 
briefly  distinguish  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  AFDF,  from  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank,  AFDB.  Both  are  devel- 
opment institutions  committed  to  im- 
proving the  opportunities  of  Africans. 
The  fund  was  set  up  in  July  of  1973  by 
a  group  of  15  industrialized  nations  in 
cooperation  with  the  AFDB.  The  United 
States  became  eligible  for  membership  in 
this  concessional  lending  fund  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974.  We  would  be  recognized 
as  an  original  member  because  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
original  agreement  establishing  the 
fund.  The  United  States  would  join  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia  as  nonreglonal 
contributors.  The  nonreglonal  contrib- 
utors exercise  50  percent  of  the  vote  on 
all  loan  policies.  This  vote  is  divided 
among  the  members  according  to  the 
size  of  their  pledges. 

Unlike  the  Bank,  therefore,  the  United 
States  would  have  a  vote  that  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  contribution  to  the  fund. 
This  is  a  significant  diflference  because 
the  lack  of  voting  rights  in  the  Bank 
for  non-African  States  has  been  of  sub- 
stantial concern  for  many  Members  of 
tills  Congress  and  of  the  executive 
branch  generally. 

The  fund  is  the  soft-loan  mechanism 
for  the  African  Development  Bank.  It 
will  support  basic  infrastructure,  such  as 
roads,  health  care,  irrigation  and  agri- 
culture projects.  These  soft  loans  are 
made  with  little  concern  for  high  return 
on  the  investments. 

The  African  Development  Bank,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with  the 
earnings  on  its  loans,  therefore,  concen- 
trating their  loans  In  the  industrial  or 
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hard  loan  sector.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Bank  Is  to  promote  Africa's  economic 
and  social  development,  particularly  in 
the  sphere  of  African  cooperation.  Their 
loan  terms  insure  repayment  of  the  loan 
plus  interest  at  a  rate  approximating  the 
current  market  rate.  The  Bank's  invest- 
ments, which  are  capital  producing,  in- 
clude cement  plants,  steel  mills,  electrical 
powerplants,  and  the  like. 

While  I  have  always  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  Interest  In  the  developing  na- 
tions, especially  those  in  Africa,  that 
Interest  was  heightened  by  my  trip  to 
the  Sahel  In  December  1973.  At  that 
time  I  saw,  in  a  way  which  I  find  hard  to 
describe  with  detachment,  the  depths  of 
despair  of  people  who  did  not  know  how 
they  would  feed  themselves,  where  the 
nearest  source  of  water  could  be  located 
how  they  would  raise  and  educate  their 
children,  or  how  to  explain  the  reasons 
that  some  lived  and  others  died. 

I  also  saw  the  great  anticipation  and 
hope  of  the  kinds  of  aid  that  would  end 
this  tragedy,  that  could  come  from  the 
United  States.  So  often  we  only  hear  of 
the  dislike  of  Americans — and  perhaps 
that  Is  true  with  respect  to  some  Afri- 
cans—but I  can  only  tell  you  of  the 
enormous  respect  and  appreciation  for 
this  Nation  that  v/ere  expressed  to  me. 
So,  today,  I  want  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  impressions  that  I  developed  then 
and  have  kept  since  that  time. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  aid  is  not  go- 
ing to  make  Africans  Into  unquestioning 
allies  of  America.  Let  me  further  assure 
you  that  it  will  not  soothe  the  consci- 
ences of  black  Americans  who  ask  why 
we  have  waited  so  long  and,  generally 
give  so  little  in  light  of  so  great  a  need. 

We  have  given  much,  it  is  true.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  not  given  enough— 
not  to  Africa,  not  to  Asia,  not  to  Latin 
America.  We  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
recommended  1  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  contribution  to  develop- 
ment that  many  economists  think  is  a 
reasonable  figure  for  us  and  other  de- 
veloped nations  to  give. 

In  my  visit  to  Africa  and  during  my 
meetings  with  the  president  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank,  Adbelwahab 
Labldi  reminded  me  of  the  promise  by 
the  late  President  Johnson  where  he  said 
that  the  United  States  would  contribute 
$60  million  to  the  Development  Fund. 
We  have  not  made  any  efforts  toward 
fulfilling  that  pledge.  While  many  would 
argue  that  no  President  should  make 
commitments  of  such  a  nature  without 
prior  consultation  and  consent,  I  can 
honestly  say  to  you  that  anyone  who 
visited  In  Africa  could  not  help  but  be 
moved  to  want  to  give  all  of  the  aid  that 
was  necessary  to  help  these  people. 

The  dollar  amount  which  I  have  se- 
lected represents  both  a  desire  to  fulfill 
the  commitment  by  our  President,  as  well 
as  being  equal  in  our  pledges  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Africa  deserves  as 
much  of  our  support  as  does  Asia.  Al- 
though there  Is  a  population  difference 
between  the  two  continents,  we  need  to 
make  up  for  our  lack  of  aid  In  the  past. 

The  differences  In  population  are  gen- 
eraUy  oversimplified.  Right  now,  Africa 
has  some  of  the  fastest  increasing  birth 
rates  in  the  world.  The  growth  rate  is 
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higher  than  in  Asia.  At  the  same  time, 
health  care  facilities  are  the  worst  in  the 
world.  Kenya  spends  only  14  cents  per 
person  on  health  care.  The  life  expect- 
ancy for  a  Burundian  is  39  years,  while 
an  Indian  is  expected  to  live  for  49.2 
years.  Although  there  are  some  popula- 
tion differences,  the  need  speaks  to  the 
amount  requested  more  than  amply. 

In  the  case  of  Africa,  we  look  at  a 
continent  which  has  been  left  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  international  relations 
and  development.  While  the  United 
States  and  the  more  developed  nations  of 
the  world  became  involved  in  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  and  Asia  after 
World  War  II,  and  the  East  and  South- 
east Asian  wars,  they  left  Africa  to  de- 
vise its  own  means.  Not  only  was  Africa 
initially  left  behind  the  rest  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  it  has  been  left  greatly 
debilitated  in  the  past  few  years  by  the 
deadly  and  spreading  drought  and 
rampant  inflation. 

The  inflation  problem  Is  not  unique  to 
Africa.  It  has  been  patricularly  debilitat- 
ing as  costs  for  oil  and  oil  products  rose 
just  as  they  did  in  our  country,  and  their 
orders  for  heavy  machinery  also  rose  to 
keep  pace  with  our  rising  prices.  The  re- 
corded annual  inflationary  rate  of  14 
percent  during  the  12  months  ending  in 
September  1974 — which  is  twice  that  of 
1973 — fails  to  adequately  tell  the  full 
story.  Much  of  the  costs  of  developing 
nations  must  be  met  with  exports  of  raw 
materials  whose  prices — with  rare  ex- 
ception— generally  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rising  rates  of  inflation  in  many  in- 
dustrialized nations. 

While  there  are  those  who  would  sug- 
gest that  developing  nations  should  band 
together  in  cartel  arrangements,  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries,  OPEC,  the 
fact  is  that  these  nations  do  not  want 
to  use  their  resources  to  threaten  the 
United  States  any  more  than  we  want  to 
use  our  food  resources  to  threaten  them 
or  the  Arab  nations.  Certainly,  the 
United  States  should  not  be  the  sole 
supporter  of  development.  Because  of 
our  sheet  weight  in  the  world  economic 
structure,  however,  we  have  the  chief 
responsibility  to  set  the  tone  for  devel- 
opment and  to  do  the  work  of  develop- 
ment in  those  countries  which  seek  de- 
velopmental aid  either  through  us  or 
through  multilateral  organizations. 

The  world  food  crisis  has  also  taken 
its  toll  in  Africa.  Cereal  stocks  and  re- 
serves all  over  the  world  fell  to  their 
lowest  level  In  years  In  1974,  with  the  re- 
sult that  developed  countries  cut  their 
food  aid  programs  at  the  very  time  the 
least  developed  nations  needed  their  as- 
sistance. The  hardest  hit  areas  were  the 
Sahelian  and  other  drought  affected 
African  coimtries,  who  sustained  a  sharp 
curtailment  in  food  production.  In  addi- 
tion to  decreased  international  flows  of 
food.  According  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  in  22  of  the  41  African  na- 
tions, food  production  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  domestic  demand  for  food 
which  tends  to  increase  as  nations  devel- 
op. In  16  of  these  nations,  food  produc- 
tion failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  p>opula- 
tion  growth. 
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The  drought,  which  accounted  for 
much  of  this  gap  in  food  production,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  scourge  on  produc- 
tion because  not  only  have  the  six  Sa- 
helian countries  been  unable  to  meet  its 
challenges,  the  drought  has  spread  to  the 
other  countries,  Dahomey  and  Nigeria. 
The  challenge  cannot  be  met  without 
trained  technicians,  adequate  roads,  com- 
munications, and  irrigation  systems. 
These  are  all  projects  that  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  fund;  but,  they  can  be 
imdertaken  only  If  the  fund  has  the 
money  to  do  them. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  Africa,  the 
then  six  affected  countries  proposed  ap- 
proximately 130  projects  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $15,255,000  that  were  in- 
tended to  provide  necessary  short  term 
recovery  for  the  region.  None  of  the  proj- 
ects were  extravagant;  indeed,  some 
commentators  seemed  to  feel  that  their 
simplicity  and  directness  were  among  the 
prime  causes  that  their  undertakings 
lacked  what  some  would  call  "sex  ap- 
peal." There  is  no  appeal  to  a  drought — 
only  hard  work,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  help  them  begin  this  work. 

These  situations,  added  to  the  fact 
that  Africa  has  16  of  the  25  least  de- 
veloped nations  in  the  world,  makes  the 
African  continent  exceeding  deserving  of 
our  attention.  Yet,  up  to  now,  we  have 
not  responded  with  a  level  of  aid  which 
would  be  adequate  and  equitable  for  the 
need  with  our  resources. 

The  lack  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Af- 
rican developments  is  glaringly  evident 
when  the  amount  of  aid  going  into  Af- 
rica is  compared  with  foreign  aid  to 
other  areas  in  the  world.  For  example, 
economic  assistance  to  Asia  which  ex- 
cludes military  aid  was  eight  times  as 
much  as  the  amount  given  to  Africa.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  the  underdeveloped  pop- 
ulation of  Asia  is  at  most  only  four  times 
that  on  Africa.  It  appears  that  similar 
data  can  be  developed  for  Latin  America, 
although  that  continent  is  faced  with  the 
more  diflBcult  to  measure  urban  poor  for 
these  kinds  of  statistical  purposes.  I  think 
that  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  kinds  of 
aid  distribution  which  we  have  hereto■^ 
fore  accepted  are  wrong.  It  is  as  wrong  to 
discriminate  in  the  giving  of  our  foreign 
aid  as  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  discriminate 
in  the  granting  of  credit  within  our  own 
Nation. 

Where  tiie  need  is  equal,  the  aid  should 
be  equal.  Not  only  do  we  gave  a  small 
proportion  of  our  aid  to  Africa,  but  this 
aid  Is  not  distributed  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  African  nations.  Morocco 
with  its  population  of  15.5  million  re- 
ceived $19.9  million  worth  of  aid  for  1974. 
Nigeria  which  has  55.5  million  people,  and 
which  is  beginning  to  be  affected  by 
drought  conditions,  received  only  $6.5 
million  in  economic  assistance.  The  Sa- 
helian coimtries  received  a  one  time 
grant  of  $59.7  million  for  emergency  re- 
lief. This  is  food,  not  development — aid. 
Indeed,  more  than  one  third  of  all  aid 
to  Africa  is  given  through  the  emergency 
fund  of  food  for  peace. 

Aside  from  direct  aid,  the  United 
States  does  give  some  multilateral  as- 
sistance through  the  World  Bsmk  group. 
The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion has  been  particularly  helpful  to  the 
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least  developed  countries  in  Africa.  The 
World  Bank,  however,  is  only  a  beginning. 
It  does  not  have  enough  resources  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  African  Development  Fund.  Just 
as  we  have  given  to  the  regional  develop- 
ment programs  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  should  now  commit  ourselves 
to  the  regional  development  programs  of 
Africa.  The  needs  are  the  same ;  our  com- 
mitment should  be  the  same. 

United  States  aid  in  the  psist  seems  to 
have  been  determined  primarily  by  mili- 
tary interests.  We  helped  to  reconstruct 
Europe  after  World  War  n  to  make  it  a 
strong  counterforce  to  the  Soviet  influ- 
ence. We  have  lately  been  concerned  with 
Asia  and  the  types  of  governments  devel- 
oping there.  We  felt  the  need  to  protect 
our  interests  in  that  area,  and  we  chan- 
nelled large  amounts  of  aid  to  the  area. 
We  have  always  been  concerned  with 
keeping  Latin  America,  at  the  very  least, 
neutral  to  overseas  influence.  In  view, 
however,  of  our  recent  military  ventures, 
I  think  we  need  to  redefine  our  aims  and 
our  goals  for  foreign  aid  administered 
through  purely  bilateral  arrangements. 

We  have  already  had  some  shifts  away 
from  direct  aid  to  countries  in  which  we 
have  specific  interests  to  multilateral  or- 
ganizations, which  have  been  successful 
in  developing  areas.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  our  bilateral  agreements 
are  not  always  the  best  way  to  achieve 
the  development  and  resources  in  a  spe- 
cific area.  Regionsil  economic  develop- 
ment associations  have  proven  to  be  a 
very  effective  way  to  encourage  an  area's 
own  development,  and  to  keep  friendly 
relations  with  that  area  while  develop- 
ment goes  on.  We  may  not  have  to  worry 
about  immediate  military  threats  from 
Africa,  but  there  are  other  sound  rea- 
sons that  make  aid  to  Africa  desirable. 

We  should  try  to  develop  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Africa.  In  an  era  where  we 
have  seen  so  much  blood  shed  and  the 
world  is  clamoring  for  peace,  we  must 
take  every  step  toward  improving  world 
relations,  so  no  misimderstandings  de- 
velop. One  of  these  steps  should  be  to 
stop  the  exclusion  of  Africa  from  modem 
technology  that  only  aid  can  provide. 

Africa  has  a  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources, which  we  have  been,  or  in  the 
future  could,  utilize  for  our  industries 
here.  Presently,  34  percent  of  all  cobalt 
used  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
Zaire,  which  is  also  part  of  the  African 
Development  Fund. 

Africa  has  10  potential  areas  of  petro- 
leum spread  throughout  the  continent. 
As  the  energy  crimch  squeezes  tighter, 
we  need  to  look  to  other  areas  of  poten- 
tial supply  as  do  the  Africans  themselves. 
Development  of  these  reserves  would  give 
them  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  a 
potential  for  modem,  high  energy  use 
industry. 

Potential  minertd  resources  exist  in  25 
out  of  the  26  minerals  necessary  for  an 
industrialized  nation,  such  as  the  United 
States  to  continue  production.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  use  these  resources  if 
they  are  not  developed  and  if  there  are 
no  roads  and  communication  systems  to 
deliver  them. 

We  should  also  examine  the  possible 
immediate  economic  benefits  the  United 
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states  would  receive  if  we  were  to  join 
the  African  Development  P^lnd.  Much  of 
our  Investlment  will  be  returned  by  in- 
creased demand  for  U.S.  capital  goods, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  necessary 
components  of  development.  This,  in 
turn,  will  increase  jobs  and  exports  here 
in  the  United  States.  In  1973,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  added 
$143.7  million  to  the  U.S.  economy,  while 
our  payments  amounted  to  $15.3  million. 
In  1973,  we  gave  the  Bank  $18  million 
while  they  placed  $122  million  in  the 
United  States.  In  our  other  multilateral 
development  ventures,  we  have  certainly 
come  out  ahead,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Africa  should  vary  this  pattern. 

Regional  banks  have  proven  to  be 
worthwhile  institutions  for  developing 
countries.  The  Asian  Bank  has  been  pro- 
viding money  for  important  projects  in 
the  area.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
money  is  concentrated  in  the  heavy  de- 
velopment areas,  such  as  transportation 
and  electric  power.  The  agricultural  aid 
has  gone  toward  building  much  needed 
Irrigation  and  dam  systems.  In  1970  and 
1971,  the  United  States  had  a  net  out- 
flow of  $33  and  $34  million,  respectively, 
to  the  ADB.  Since  then,  the  United  States 
has  been  receiving  the  benefits — $19  mil- 
lion in  1972  and  $104  million  in  1973.  Ob- 
viously, the  ADB  members  have  been  able 
to  expand  their  development  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  world. 

The  African  Development  Bank  and 
Fund  have  also  provided  many  necessary 
projects  to  help  African  nations,  de- 
spite limited  contributions  from  outside 
sources.  In  1974,  60  percent  of  fimds  went 
for  transportation  and  utilities,  has  been 
emphasized  since  the  inception  of  the 
Bank  and  fund  in  1967.  These  are  simi- 
lar to  the  successful  Asian  development 
projects.  Ghana  obtained  a  loan  for  $4 
million  in  order  to  build  a  water  supply 
system.  Tanzania  built  a  road  to  trans- 
port agricultural  products  from  the  in- 
terior to  a  port  city  for  distribution. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  the 
United  States  aid  can  go  a  long  way  to 
help  the  African  nations. 

My  proposal  gives  the  money  to  the 
African  Development  Fund  rather  than 
the  Bank.  This  is  desh-able  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  nonregional  subscribers  are 
allowed  a  voice  in  determining  the  proj- 
ects in  the  fund.  The  Bank  consists  only 
of  African  members.  Second,  the  fimd 
provides  for  soft  loans  instead  of  more 
capital  intensive  loans  of  the  Bank.  Soft 
loans  can  be  applied  to  social  services, 
such  as  health  care  and  education,  which 
do  not  yield  direct  economic  benefits,  but 
do  increase  the  overall  productivity  of  a 
country. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Federal 
budget  presently  goes  for  foreign  aid,  as 
Professor  Howe  pointed  out  in  his  testi- 
mony last  week.  Considering  the  net  U.S. 
surplus  of  $2,673  billion  received  from 
foreign  aid  since  its  inception,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  afford  to  refuse  aid  to 
Africa.  Not  only  will  it  help  African  na- 
tions to  join  the  rest  of  the  developing 
world,  but  it  will  provide  many  economic 
benefits  to  the  United  States  that  I  be- 
lieve It  is  clear  which  path  we  should 
take. 
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AN  ACCURATE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


Jvly  23,  1975 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
570,  and  581  mandating  a  more  verbatim 
account  of  floor  proceedings  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  introducing  into 
the  Record  pertinent  articles  concerning 
this  issue. 

Richard  L.  Strout,  writing  an  editorial 
in  the  July  18,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  added  his  respected 
opinion  to  those  who  have  criticized  the 
manner  in  which  the  Record  is  used.  The 
editorial  follows: 

What  Congress  Really  Said 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Rep.  Mllllcent  Penwlclc 
(R)  of  Bernardsvllle,  N.J.,  tartly  told  the 
House  that  she  was  not  going  to  be  bullied 
by  any  member.  Readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  scanned  the  passage  with  perplexity; 
who  had  bullied  her,  what  was  she  talking 
about?  They  could  not  know  because  Rep. 
Wayne  Hays,  the  acerb  congressman  from 
Flushing,  Ohio,  had  quietly  expunged  his 
offending  remark  to  which  Representative 
Fenwlck  replied. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
Rep.  Lawrence  P.  McDonald  (D)  of  Marietta, 
Georgia,  and  Rep.  C.  W.  (Bill)  Young  (R)  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  by  odd  coincidence 
delivered  the  same  speech  almost  word  for 
word  extolling  the  virtues  of  Lithuanian- 
Americana.  Actually,  neither  had  made  the 
speech:  they  had  taken  a  press  release  and 
Inserted  It  In  the  record.  The  constituent 
receiving  the  material  excerpted  from  the 
record  In  a  franked  envelope  would  assume 
they  had  delivered  It  to  a  real  audience. 

Curious  things  happen  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  On  Oct.  18,  1972,  a  speech  ap- 
peared by  Rep.  Hale  Boggs  (D)  of  Louisiana 
beginning  "In  the  next  few  minutes  I  would 
like  to  note  for  members  the  great  amount 
of  significant  legislation  enacted  during  the 
session"  and  ending,  according  to  the  record, 
with  Mr.  Boggs  wishing  everybody  a  happy 
Christmas  recess. 

It  never  happened.  Two  days  before,  Hale 
Boggs  was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  in 
Alaska.  He  had  left  the  speech  behind  for 
Insertion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year's 
session  and  it  was  put  in  verbatim. 

Some  critics  say  they  don't  know  whether 
to  file  the  record  as  fact  or  fiction.  On 
Page  5505  of  Aug.  14, 1974,  for  example,  under 
the  name  of  conservative  Rep.  John  M.  Ash- 
brook  (R)  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  appeared  an 
article  "The  Chile  Fiasco"  which  caused 
readers  to  rub  their  eyes.  Speaking  In  the 
first  person,  and  beginning  "Mr.  Speaker," 
the  article  denounced  "pink  fellow-travelers" 
In  Chile  and  proposed  that  a  similar  list 
should  be  set  up  In  the  United  States  with 
Its  members  relentlessly  pursued.  It  even 
nominated  27  prominent  people  as  a  starter, 
including  economists  J.  Kenneth  Oalbralth! 
Walter  Heller,  James  Tobln,  Simon  Kuznets, 
and  others,  with  Julian  Bond  and  Cesar 
Chavez  thrown  In. 

While  readers  were  reeling  under  this  sen- 
sation they  thumbed  back  to  page  5502  and 
found  something  equally  astonishing.  It  was 
headed  authoritatively,  "Rectifying  the  Un- 
timely Removal  of  President  Nixon,  Hon.  Earl 
F.  Landgrebe  of  Indiana,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Wednesday,  August  14, 1974: 
Mr.  Landgrebe.  'Mr.  Speaker'.  ..." 


"As  you  know,"  the  article  concluded,  "I 
was  a  faithful  supporter  of  our  embattled 
president  .  .  .  stating  even  that  I  would  be 
shot  with  him  If  necessary.  Many  wonderful 
people  wrote  me  recommending  this  course.  I 
hope  you  will  Join  me  in  reaffirming  such 
faith  right  now." 

Putting  aside  the  doubtful  humor  of  this 
parody,  it  was,  of  course,  a  hoax.  Neither 
congressman  had  seen  the  material  inserted 
under  his  name.  All  that  anybody  had  to  do 
to  Insert  an  article  in  the  record  a  year  ago 
was  to  put  an  authentic-looking  statement 
In  the  Insertions  box  down  the  corridor  In  the 
House.  Because  of  the  prank,  rules  were 
hastily  tightened  and  Insertions  must  now 
carry  the  "actual"  signature  of  the  member. 
He  can  still,  of  course,  get  his  staff  to  write  It 

Rep.  William  A.  Stelger  (D)  of  Oshkosh! 
Wisconsin,  wants  the  House  to  change  things 
and  he  has  70  cosponsors  for  a  truth-in-rec- 
ord  resolution.  He  would  separate  actual  floor 
rema.  ks  from  remarks  Inserted  later  by  a  dis- 
tinctive type  face.  He  would  require  remarks 
and  data  to  be  printed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  really  delivered.  He  would  limit 
extensions  and  revisions  "to  the  correction  of 
grammatical  and  typographical  errors."  In  no 
event,  the  resolution  adds,  'shall  such  cor- 
rections make  any  change  In  the  meaning, 
content,  or  substance  of  those  remarks." 

Today  a  motion  Is  made  automatically  after 
passage  of  every  debated  bill  to  allow  mem- 
bers a  period  of  time  "to  revise  and  extend 
'nelr  remarks."  Maybe  the  House  will  accept 
the  Stelger  resolution  to  restrict  this  privi- 
lege, though  long-time  observers  can  hardly 
believe  It.  If  they  don't,  and  if  television  is 
ever  allowed  to  poke  its  impertinent  nose  Into 
the  halls  of  Congress  (as  some  propose),  re- 
viewers are  going  to  be  amazed  at  the  dif- 
ference between  what  they  see  and  hear  and 
what  they  read  In  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  add  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  the  names 
of  our  colleagues  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Dri- 
NAN,  and  Mr.  Pattison. 


NEED  FOR  AN  ENERGY  BILL 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week.  Deputy  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator John  Hill  told  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  that  the  Govern- 
ment's inability  to  formulate  a  national 
energy  policy  is  at  least  partially  respon- 
sible for  a  decrease  in  petroleum  drilling. 

At  the  outset  of  this  Congress,  there 
were  many  words  spoken  on  the  need  for 
a  comprehensive  energy  bill  designed  to 
help  this  country  to  significantly  lessen 
our  dependence  upon  and  vulnerability 
to  costly  foreign  oil. 

Now,  more  than  6  months  later,  the 
need  for  comprehensive  energy  legisla- 
tion is  even  more  urgent.  The  President 
has  made  his  proposals  but  they  have 
received  a  mixed  reception  here  in  Con- 
gress. The  House  Democratic  Task  Force 
on  Energy  made  its  recommendations 
last  Feburary  but  these  have  not  been  en- 
acted. The  House  has  passed  some  energy 
bills,  and  the  Senate  has  passed  some  dif- 
ferent energy  bills,  but  none  of  these 
meet  the  need  for  comprehensive  and 
effective  legislation.  The  only  energy  bills 
that  Congress  has  passed  in  these  6 
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months  are  ones  designed  to  keep  the 
President  from  acting  unilaterally.  These 
are  bills  designed  to  forestall  action, 
rather  than  make  constructive  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
the  diflaculties  the  Congress  Is  having  In 
enacting  comprehensive  energy  legisla- 
tion hinge  on  the  complexities  of  over- 
lapping committee  jurisdictions.  Energy 
matters  affect  the  economy,  defense, 
commerce,  the  environment,  tax  struc- 
ture— the  list  is  long.  The  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
tells  us  there  are  33  congressional  com- 
mittees having  some  jurisdictional  claim 
over  its  operations.  Thirteen  of  those  are 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  while 
the  others  are  Senate,  joint  or  select 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  a  case 
of  too  many  cooks  spoiling  the  broth. 
The  saying,  "We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  it  is  us!"  has  unique  application  to 
the  legislative  tug-of-war  between  com- 
peting committees  on  the  energy 
problem. 

Last  January,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Rhodes,  introduced  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  123)  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Energy  composed  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker.  This  committee 
would  have  primary  jurisdiction  for 
drawing  up  a  comprehensive  energy  bill 
which  could  be  passed  by  the  House.  This 
Is  an  excellent  approach.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  minority  leader  for  his  fore- 
sight in  recognizing  that  this  Congress 
would  need  the  central  leadership  of 
such  a  select  committee.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Rhodes  resolution 
and  enact  it  quickly.  We  need  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy.  We  have  already 
wasted  half  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  the  ma- 
jority in  this  Congress  does  not  wish  to 
enact  a  Republican  proposal.  If  that  is 
the  case,  a  member  on  the  majority  side 
has  recently  offered  another  excellent 
mechanism  by  which  effective  and  com- 
prehensive energy  legislation  could  be 
passed  by  this  Congress.  I  refer  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  318  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mil- 
ford)  .  This  resolution  would  establish  a 
34-member  Joint  Select  Committee  on 
Energy  composed  of  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  six 
committees  most  concerned  with  energy 
matters  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  the  leadership  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  mem- 
bers at  large  from  the  House  and  Senate 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  and  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  The  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  would  have  primary 
legislative  responsibility  for  a  compre- 
hensive energy  bill  designed  to  lessen  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  oil  sources.  The 
committee  would  terminate  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  single  comprehensive  bill. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  has  sometimes 
proved  time  consuming.  If  we  on  this 
side  are  willing  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy,  we  should  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  Senate  action. 

I  have  therefore,  offered  the  House 
yesterday  another  alternative  for  estab- 
lishing a  Select  Committee  on  Energy; 
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a  resolution  similar  to  the  Milford  reso- 
lution but  restricted  to  the  House  alone. 
My  resolution  would  establish  a  22 -mem- 
ber House  Select  Committee  on  Energy 
composed  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  each  of  the  six 
standing  committees  of  the  House  named 
in  the  Milford  resolution,  plus  the  House 
leadership  on  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  and  eight  additional  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Speaker.  In  this 
way,  the  select  committee  might  reflect 
the  two-to-one,  plus  one  ratio  of  Demo- 
crats to  Republicans  established  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  on  House  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  further  al- 
ternative before  the  House  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy  which  I  think  it 
would  be  imwise  to  enact.  I  speak  of  a 
number  of  identical  resolutions  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long)  which  would  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  empowered  only  to  make 
policy  and  devoid  of  legislative  authority. 
I  know  the  sponsors  of  this  approach  are 
as  desirous  as  I  of  enacting  a  compre- 
hensive energy  bill;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  has  already  been  done.  The 
House  Democratic  Task  Force  on  Energy 
was  a  policymaking  body  without  legisla- 
tive authority  and  although  the  task 
force  made  a  timely  report  containing 
comprehensive  recommendations,  those 
recommendations  did  not  become  legis- 
lation. I  fear  that  a  new  policymaking 
body  would  have  no  more  legislative  suc- 
cess than  the  task  force  had. 

We  need  a  select  committee  with  legis- 
lative authority.  We  need  a  select  com- 
mittee capable  of  drafting  a  single  com- 
prehensive energy  bill  which  can  draw 
the  support  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  President. 

In  summary,  I  emplore  the  House  to 
create  an  effective  mechanism  for  cen- 
tralizing the  legislative  process  so  that 
a  comprehensive  energy  bill  can  be 
passed.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  mechan- 
ism provided  in  the  Rhodes  resolution 
(H.  Res.  123).  I  also  like  the  proposal 
for  a  joint  committee  as  envisioned  In 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  318.  If 
neither  of  these  proposals  can  be  quickly 
adopted,  let  us  at  least  set  up  a  select 
committee  along  the  lines  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  resolution 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
following  by  House  Resolution  123  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  318,  so 
that  the  Members  may  compare  these 
proposals  in  detail. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CYPRUS 
INVASION 


HON.  GUDYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

or  lUBTiAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day, July  20,  1975,  marked  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  invasion  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  by  Turkish  troops.  In  the  long 
period  since  that  Inglorious  day,  virtually 
no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Turkish 
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Government  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  180,000  displaced  refugees.  Rather 
than  search  for  peace  and  a  just  solution 
for  all  sides,  Turkey  appears  to  have  di- 
rected this  same  intransigent  attitude 
toward  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  conducted  itself  with  great 
restraint.  After  the  illegal  use  of  Ameri- 
can arms  in  the  Turkish  invasion,  the 
Congress  did  not  press  for  an  immediate 
arms  cutoff.  In  fact.  Congress  agreed  to 
two  delays  before  imposing  the  suspen- 
sion of  arms  to  Turkey. 

The  administration  persistently  told 
the  Congress,  "Give  them  one  more 
chance."  Twice  it  did.  Then,  11  days  after 
the  ban  became  effective,  we  were  advised 
that  a  vote  for  resumption  of  military  aid 
would  encourage  the  Turks  to  resolve 
this  tragedy,  and  open  a  road  to  salva- 
tion for  the  mtmir  refugees.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Senate  accepted  this  rea- 
soning, and  voted  to  resume  aid  in  antic- 
ipation of  Secretary  Kissinger's  and 
President  Ford's  trip  to  Europe  to  meet 
with  Turkish  and  Greek  leaders.  But  the 
Turkish  Government  has  shown  no  in- 
dication whatsoever  of  a  change  in  at- 
titude. The  vote  in  the  Senate  only  served 
to  further  alienate  our  Greek  allies  and 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  administration 
and  the  Turks  to  push  for  resumption  of 
military  aid  rather  than  consider  diplo- 
matic efforts  toward  any  negotiations. 

In  these  last  months,  we  have  encour- 
aged the  administration  to  exercise  its 
full  diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  the 
Turkish  Government  to  make  some  con- 
cessions on  the  island  of  Cyprus  so  as  to, 
at  least,  Indicate  to  the  Congress  a  will- 
ingness to  work  toward  a  just  solution. 

However,  the  record  is  clear — the  ad- 
ministration has,  instead,  directed  its 
Immense  energies  on  diplomatic  efforts 
to  reverse  the  policies  of  the  Congress,  to 
encourage  that  concessions  be  made  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  rather 
than  Turkey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
role  of  the  Congress  to  uphold  the  laws 
of  the  land.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  not  only  to  enforce  these  laws, 
but  also  to  take  whatever  diplomatic  ef- 
forts it  can  to  assure  peace  and  justice 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially 
with  our  NATO  allies. 

I  strongly  believe  in  the  art  of  com- 
promise, but  I  view  "compromise"  as 
"conciliation."  The  proposal  offered  to 
the  Congress  is  not  compromise  or  con- 
ciliation— it  is  capitulation. 

I  would  like  to  enclose  the  comments 
of  a  very  respected  friend  and  leader 
from  Maryland,  Dr.  Andrew  Tegerls, 
chairman  of  the  United  Hellenic  Amer- 
ican Congress.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  review  his  comments  before 
reaching  conclusions. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  or  Dr.  Andrew  Teceris,  Chairman 

or  THE  United  Hellenic  American  Con- 
gress 

WHT  congress  imposed  an  aid  ban 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
review  the  problem  of  restoring  military 
sales  and  foreign  aid  to  Turkey  In  accordance 
with  S.  846,  as  amended  by  the  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee.  It  was  in- 
deed a  serious  and  extraordinary  act  In  the 
history  of  this  Hbuso  to  Intervene  and  stop 
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the  military  aid  to  Turkey  and  take  such  an 
active  part  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  However,  the  circumstances  were  ex- 
traordinary: 

U.S.  law  was  violated  by  Turkey. 

A  small  and  defenseless  country  was  In- 
vaded  In  blatant  violation  of  the  character 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  every  sense  of 
human  Justice. 

200,000  Greek  Cyprlots  were  forced  to  aban- 
don their  homes  and  become  refugees. 

Incredible  atrocities  were  committed 
against  an  Innocent  people. 

Greece  was  forced  under  the  circumstances 
to  leave  the  NATO  alliance  and  so  Imperil 
our  defense  posture  in  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. 

When  Turkey  Invaded  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  almost  a  year  ago,  she  used  American- 
made  weapons  to  displace  and  malm  and 
rape  and  kill  some  of  the  very  best  friends 
this  country  has  ever  had.  Because  of  this, 
Congress  voted  last  year  to  suspend  military 
aid  to  Turkey,  effective  February  5,  1975.  In 
mandating  this  cutoff,  the  Congress  insisted 
on  the  application  of  tr.S.  laws,  but  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  Administration  a  period 
of  time  during  which  it  was  hoped  some  un- 
derstanding could  be  reached  which  would 
facilitate  the  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem 
and  bring  about  an  end  to  the  plight  of  the 
200,000  Greek-Cypriot  refugees. 

THI  CTPHUS  SrrUATION  IN  ITBRXrART 

What  was  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the 
cutoff? 

1.  The  Turkish  troops.  40,000  strong,  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  Island.  No  reduction 
had  been  made. 

2.  The  refugees  continued  to  be  homeless 
and  were  facing  the  danger  of  losing  com- 
pletely their  homes  and  lands.  The  Turks,  It 
was  feared,  intended  to  deliver  the  homes  to 
the  Turkish  Cyprlots  and  create  a  de  facto 
partition  of  the  island  through  a  forced  mas- 
sive transfer  of  population. 

3.  The  Nicosia  airport  was  still  closed  and 
no  progress  had  been  made  In  the  effort  to 
reopen  It  so  that  the  economy  of  the  land 
could  be  helped  and  relief  could  reach  the 
refugees. 

4.  No  progress  had  been  registered  In  the 
question  of  the  ports  (Kyrenla  and  Pama- 
gusta). 

5.  The  Red  Cross  was  not  allowed  by  the 
Turkish  Army  to  circulate  freely  in  the  oc- 
cupied areas. 

6.  The  Turkish  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ermak, 
had  stated  that  the  occupied  territories 
belong  to  them  while  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Esenbel,  had  said  openly  that 
Turkey  Is  expanding. 

Since  that  time,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  and  oth- 
ers, no  discernible  progress  has  been  made 
on  any  of  these  points.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  Turks  have  started  to  systematically 
colonize  the  Island,  and.  as  recently  as 
eleven  days  ago,  prevented  at  a  point  of  an 
American-made  machine  gun  one  of  our  own 
elected  Representatives,  Congressman  Edward 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  from  visiting  the  40% 
of  Cyprus  occupied  by  them.  Perhaps  they 
are  afraid  to  have  our  Representative  see 
the  numerous  poppy  seed  fields  which  have 
sprung  up  all  over  northern  Cyprus  accord- 
ing to  some  Information  we  have. 

The  United  States'  objectives  are  proper 
and  clear— that  is  the  earliest  possible  equit- 
able negotiated  settlement  on  Cyprus  and 
a  state  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Will  either  objective  be 
served  by  the  restoration  of  military  aid  to 
Turkey  without  tangible  progress  on  the 
points  outlined  above? 

HISTOBT  or  TT7RKISH-A1CKRICAN  RELATIONS 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  into  history: 

1.  During  World  War  I  Greece  fought  with 
the  Allies  while  Turkey  fought  against  the 
Allies. 

2.  During  World  War  II,  Greece  scored  the 
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first  allied  victory  against  the  Fascists  in 
1940.  forced  Hitler  to  pull  his  eUte  eighth 
army  out  of  the  Russian  front  to  help  over- 
-  come  the  Greek  resistance  and  cost  the  Nazis 
priceless  simnmer  time  in  their  efforts  to 
over-take  Russia.  The  Battle  of  Stalingrad 
followed  and  the  tide  of  the  war  turned  In 
favor  of  the  Allies.  Turkey,  In  the  meantime, 
remained  conveniently  neutral. 

3.  During  more  recent  times,  from  1960  on, 
Turkey  allowed  increased  Soviet  naval  transit 
through  the  Dardanelles  in  contravention  to 
the  Montreaux  Convention. 

4.  During  the  1967  Middle  East  conflict, 
Turkey  allowed  Soviet  overflights. 

5.  In  1970  Turkey  concluded  a  traffic  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  for  iinlmpeded 
overland  transit  to  Syria  and  Iraq. 

6.  During  the  October  1973  Middle  East 
War,  Turkey  permitted  Soviet  overflights  for 
the  re-supply  of  Syria  and  Iraq. 

7.  In  1960  there  were  150,000  Turks  in 
Greece.  Today  there  are  close  to  180,000,  all 
of  them  prospering.  In  1960  there  were  about 
150,000  Greeks  in  Istanbul.  Today  there  are 
only  5,000  left;  they  are  fleeing  the  difficulties 
of  living  under  Turkish  rule. 

8.  Turkey  has  resumed  cultivation  of  pop- 
ples, after  having  received  $35  million  of  U.S. 
dollars  to  stop  growing  them.  There  are  to- 
day 100,000  poppy  seed  farms  covering  about 
500.000  acres  widely  dispersed  throughout 
Turkey.  They  are  expecting  a  bumper  crop. 
The  Turkish  government  proposal  to  control 
these  farms  with  one  hundred  Turkish  In- 
spectors and  eight  U.  N.  inspectors  (who  are 
not  allowed  on  the  fields)  Is  absoirdi  We  all 
know  what  the  heroin  from  this  bumper  crop 
will  do  to  our  youth ! !  Who  of  us  is  not  aware 
of  the  destruction  of  the  fiber  of  a  human 
being  addicted  to  heroin?  Who  of  us  Is  not 
aware  of  the  crimes  In  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  due  to  heroin? 

EFFECTS    OF    ATO    HEST7MPTION 

In  view  of  all  this,  a  resumption  of  arms 
aid  to  Turkey  will  appear  to  be  a  U.S.  seal 
of  approval  upon  recent  Turkish  actions  In 
Cyprus — and  could  have  the  effect  of  damag- 
ing long  term  U.S.  Interests  in  a  stable  East- 
ern Mediterranean. 

It  is  widely  feared  that  negative  effects 
win  be  obtained;  namely,  a  deepening  of 
Turkish  Intransigence  on  the  issue,  with  re- 
sultant greater  tension  and  instability  In  the 
area  as  a  whole  and  with  a  lesser  chance  for 
successful  negotiation  on  Cyprus  Itself. 

Such  a  green  light  to  the  Turks  might 
heighten  Greek-Turkish  tension  in  other 
areas.  Aid  approval  might  encourage  Turkish 
leaders  to  escalate  their  country's  claims  to 
various  rights  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  such  as 
underwater  oil  drilling  rights  and  air  rights. 
An  aid  restoration  would  hardly  deter  Turk- 
ic leaders  from  continuing  to  make  aggres- 
sive expansion  statements  about  the  Greek 
Islands  located  off  the  Anatolian  coast. 

The  policy  Congress  has  mandated — that 
such  aid  should  not  be  resumed  until  Turkey 
Is  again  in  compliance  with  U.S.  law  gov- 
erning arms  assistance — should  be  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  government  of  Turkey 
tangibly  demonstrates  its  understanding  that 
the  application  and  or  threats  of  force  can- 
not Impose  a  unilateral,  one-sided  settle- 
ment upon  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

THE    SO-CALLED     COMPROMISE 

The  current  attempt  to  circumvent  and 
subvert  long  existing  laws  and  moral  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  by  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration, as  announced  a  few  days  ago,  would 
permit  the  full  and  unrestricted  commercial 
sales  of  military  hardware  to  Turkey.  This 
so-called  compromise  is  not  a  compromise 
but  a  capitulation  and  a  surrender. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion for  Its  appeasement  and  surrender  to 
the  Turkish  blackmail  and  demands  Is  that 
the  resumption  of  military  sales  to  Turkey 
wUl  bolster  NATO.  This  claim  Is  without 
foundation. 
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The  principal  contribution  of  Turkey  to 
NATO  and  our  own  national  security  lies  with 
the  23  listening  posts  and  one  Air  Force 
base  we  maintain  in  Turkey.  In  our  days  of 
seaborne  and  satellite  surveillance  and  com- 
munications, listening  and  observing  facili- 
ties  In  Tiu-key  are  of  marginal  usefvUness  at 
best.  As  for  the  Air  Force  base.  Its  value  Is 
for  Turkey's  own  defense. 

Therefore,  it  Is  to  Turkey's  advantage  to 
continue  to  have  our  bases  there,  and  it  is 
to  Turkey's  advantage  to  re-establish  Its  com- 
pliance with  the  U.S.  laws  and  to  honor  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  us,  so  that  It  can 
qualify  again  for  military  aid  and  sales. 

America  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  allies 
of  dubious  loyalty!!  With  friends  like  Turkey 
the  United  States  does  not  need  any  ene- 
mies!!!! 

It  behooves  all  of  us  to  uphold  the  laws 
of  our  land.  It  behooves  all  of  us  to  stand 
up  for  America.  It  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
our  country  to  reject  unanimously  the  pro- 
posed bill  offering  to  restore  military  sales 
to  Tturkey. 


VOTE   "NO"   ON  TURKISH  POPPIES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  considers  S.  846,  a  bill  which 
will  terminate  the  embargo  on  arms  for 
Turkey.  This  piece  of  legislation  is  ad- 
vertised as  a  "compromise,"  but  in  real- 
ity it  provides  a  one-sided  agreement  un- 
der which  Turkey  will  receive  aid  with 
no  strings  attached.  In  the  meantime, 
Turkish  opium  production  proceeds  im- 
hampered,  and  people  on  our  streets  con- 
tinue to  die  as  a  result  of  the  flow  of 
heroin  into  this  country. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  cannot  bear  the  cost  of  a  "com- 
promise" on  this  issue.  The  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  reports  that 
the  number  of  heroin  addicts  dropped  by 
more  than  60  percent  while  the  ban  on 
the  growth  of  poppies  was  in  effect.  Crime 
rates  dropped  correspondingly;  drug- 
related  robberies  were  down  19  percent 
and  drug-related  burglaries  down  17  per- 
cent. Is  it  not  high  time  that  such  statis- 
tics are  taken  into  account  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Government's  policies? 

Pete  Hamill  has  been  writing  about 
New  York  City  for  many  years.  Having 
been  raised  in  the  city,  Hamill  speaks 
from  a  position  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  abhorrent  effects  of  heroin.  Although 
his  language  may  appear  to  be  harsh, 
when  one  visits  the  streets  of  any  city 
and  sees  the  victims  of  this  drug,  the 
words  will  seem  very  mild.  The  alert 
must  be  sounded  forcefully  and  that  is 
what  he  has  done. 

I  insert  his  column  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  insightful 
comments  before  they  vote  on  resuming 
aid  to  this  irresponsible  nation.  His 
article  follows: 

Cold    Tusket 
(By  Pete  Hamill) 

Last  week,  representatives  of  the  Turkish 
government  offered  me  an  all-expenses-paid 
trip  to  Turkey.  There  X  could  meet  the  noble 
and   oppressed   poppy  farmers  of  Anatolia. 
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and  learn  from  them  why  they  must  remain 
in  the  murder  business. 

I  turned  the  deal  down,  of  course,  because 
they  would  only  be  paying  for  the  trip  with 
American  money,  either  part  of  the  $15  mU- 
llon  bribe  Richard  Nixon  paid  the  Turks  to 
try  to  get  them  out  of  the  heroin  business, 
or  with  part  of  the  billions  in  foreign  aid 
we  have  paid  the  Turks  over  the  years  to 
keep  them  from  having  any  truck  with  the 
dirty.  Godless,  murderln'  Commies.  Most 
important,  I  didn't  accept  because  I  reaUy 
don't  care  about  the  problems  of  the  peas- 
ants of  Anatolia.  To  hell  with  them.  I  care 
about  New  Yorkers. 

And  the  decision  by  the  "liberal"  new 
Turkish  government  to  resume  full  growing 
of  poppies  is  going  to  kill  a  lot  of  New  York- 
ers. It  will  cause  beatings  and  robberies  and 
homicides.  Children  who  are  now  In  grade 
school  will  end  up  with  Turkish  heroin  in 
their  veins  before  they  are  15.  Kids  playing 
ball  In  summer  fields  will  end  up  scratching 
and  filthy,  sleeping  on  rooftops,  scoring  from 
degenerates,  ready  to  kill  their  mothers  for  a 
shot  of  dope  that  comes  from  Turkey  via 
Marseilles.  Anatolian  peasants  can  grow 
something  else,  or  they  can  starve.  But  if 
they  insist  on  killing  us,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  kill  their  fields  and  their  homes. 

So  Instead  of  trying  to  con  reporters  with 
trips  to  the  poppy  fields.  It  might  be  a  good 
idea  for  New  York  to  invite  some  of  the 
Turks  here,  to  live  with  the  death  and  mis- 
ery they  give  us. 

Let  Prime  Minister  Echlvlt  of  Turkey  send 
his  kids  to  Bed-Stuy  or  the  South  Bronx  for 
two  weeks.  Give  them  what  an  average  New 
York  slum  kid  gets  to  spend  In  a  week.  Let 
him  live  the  thoroughly  undefended  life  of 
a  street  kid.  Let  him  see  how  long  It  Is 
before  those  kids  start  Jamming  horse  on 
rooftops  and  in  hallways. 

Let  his  wife  try  to  raise  those  kids  on  a 
welfare  budget.  Let  her  live  in  a  welfare  ho- 
tel, or  scrounge  with  the  rats  and  the  cock- 
roaches In  one  of  the  great  palaces  that 
house  human  beings  in  this  city.  Then  have 
heroin  around.  See  how  long  It  Is  before 
someone  tries  to  kill  her  In  a  hallway  for 
the  pitiful  remains  of  a  welfare  check,  after 
food  is  bought  for  the  children.  See  what 
happens  when  she  finds  out  a  Junkie  daugh- 
ter is  turning  tricks  to  support  her  monkey. 

Let  the  Prime  Minister  hang  around  Belle- 
vue.  and  watch  the  O.D.  cases  come  In,  kids 
with  works  Jammed  In  their  arms,  boys  who 
were  never  young,  kids  riding  the  white  horse, 
others  who  bought  hot  shots  from  other 
Junkies.  Let  him  walk  through  any  park 
where  they  wait  In  ragged  sunken-eyed  packs, 
scratching,  sucking  lemon  ices,  looking  to 
batter  their  way  to  a  wallet. 

Let  this  great  liberal  Turk  spend  a  week 
locked  up  in  the  Tombs.  Let  him  listen  to  the 
stories.  Let  him  hear  the  screams  of  those 
going  through  withdrawal  pains,  choking  on 
puke,  their  nerves  ravaged  and  distended.  Let 
him  try  to  sleep  through  a  week  of  midnights 
In  a  neighborhood  where  heroin  has  spread 
like  cholera,  never  knowing  when  the  guy 
with  the  knife  and  the  gun  in  his  hand  wUl 
enter,  looking  for  money  for  dope. 

That's  where  the  education  should  begin. 
The  poppy  farmers  are  Just  farmers.  They 
grow  what  they  can  sell.  But  the  people  who 
run  the  Turkish  government  know  better. 
They  know  that  there  is  no  way  to  control 
the  flow  of  heroin  made  from  Turkish  pop- 
ples. 

Well,  in  that  case  we  know  that  they  have 
made  a  cold-blooded  decision  to  kill.  The  last 
Turkish  election  made  the  poppy  a  major 
issue,  with  various  candidates  vying  for  the 
Anatolian  and  nationalist  votes,  and  there 
are  reports  that  If  the  decision  to  resume 
farming  again  Is  reversed,  then  the  govern- 
ment will  fall.  That's  Just  wonderful.  Our 
children  will  be  poisoned,  hooked  and  killed 
because  of  Turkish  politics.  Just  wonderful. 

Bringing  home  our  Ambassador  is  Just  not 
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good  enough.  Neither  are  the  arguments  that 
drug  addiction  is  an  American  problem,  not 
a  Turkish  problem.  That's  like  saying  that 
the  bombing  of  Bach  Mai  Hospital  was  a  Viet- 
namese problem,  not  an  American  problem. 
The  Turkish  government  knows  precisely 
what  it  is  doing,  and  It  is  a  problem  for 
Turkey.  A  nation  of  honorable  human  beings 
does  not  collaborate  in  the  killing  of 
strangers. 

I  still  think  a  good  old-fashioned  piece  of 
power  politics  Is  in  order  here,  gunboats  and 
aU.  The  U.S.  should  ask  the  UN  for  the  same 
economic  sanctions  it  uses  against  places  like 
Rhodesia,  and  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  smash  the  Turkish  economy.  An  ulti- 
matum should  be  delivered,  and  every  means 
necessary — including  war — be  used  to  end 
this  disgusting  business.  It's  too  late  for  nice 
civilized  discussions.  These  people  are  killing 
us. 


HEW  SECRETARY  EXPRESSES  HIS 
VIEWS  ON  H.R.  8150 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ex- 
pressing his  Department's  views  on  H.R. 
8150,  the  Drug  Abuse  OflBce  and  Treat- 
ment Act  amendments.  For  the  benefit 
of  all  my  colleagues  I  am  inserting  the 
Secretary's  letter  in  the  Record: 
The  Secretary  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  22.  1975. 
Hon.  John  Rhodes, 

Minority  Leader,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  is  our  understanding 
that  H.R.  8150,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  will 
be  the  subject  of  floor  consideration  In  the 
near  future.  We  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  views  on  this  regu- 
lation. 

The  bill  would  reestablish  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
(SAODAP)  which  terminated  on  June  30, 
1975,  as  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy,  and 
extend  Its  life  through  June  30,  1976,  Irre- 
spective of  the  "date  of  enactment."  Program 
functions  of  the  previously  existing  Special 
Action  Office  would  be  continued  at  lower 
authorization  levels.  The  authority  for  a 
Special  Fund  "to  provide  additional  Incen- 
tives to  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
develop  more  effective  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions  and  to  give  the  Director  the  flexi- 
bility to  encourage,  and  respond  quickly  and 
effectively  to,  the  development  of  promising 
programs  and  approaches,"  would  be  modi- 
fled  (1)  to  eliminate  the  retention  of  up  to 
ten  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
Spelcal  Fund  by  the  new  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  and  (2)  to  permit  such  sums  to  be 
distributed  to  State  and  local  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

The  separate  authority  for  direct  funding 
of  pharmacological  research  and  development 
would  be  repealed,  but  a  new  section  would 
be  added  authorizing  the  Director,  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA),  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, to  promote  research  on  non-addlctlve 
or  less  addictive  synthetic  drugs  to  replace 
opium  derivatives  in  medical  use,  non-addic- 
tive drugs  for  treatment  of  heroin,  and  de- 
toxification agents.  The  Director.  NIDA, 
would  also  be  authorized  to  establish  or  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  clinical  re- 
search facilities.  The  authorizations  for  these 
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purposes    would    be    at    »7    million    levels 
through  FY  1978. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  this  Depart- 
ment's drug  formula  and  project  grant  and 
contract  authorities  for  three  years,  at  the 
fiscal  year  1975  authorization  level  of  $205 
miUlon— approximately  $45  mUllon  in  excess 
of  the  Presidents  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  by  approximately  the  same 
amount  over  the  estimated  FY  1977  and  1978 
leveU.  A  further  change  would  be  made  in 
this  authority  to  emphasize  that  the  State 
plan  required  for  receipt  for  formula  grant 
funds  be  prepared  In  accordance  with  need. 
This  bill  would  also  broaden  the  statutory 
prohibition  against  discrimination  by  general 
hospitals  in  admission  or  treatment  of  drug 
abusers  "who  are  suffering  from  emergency 
medical  conditions  .  .  .  solely  because  of 
their  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence."  by 
striking  the  word  "emergency,"  and  it  would 
require  similar  appropriate  measures  to  be 
taken  by  Veterans  Administration  faculties. 
An  additional  provision  would  require  that 
records  maintained  by  the  Institute  which 
contain  Information  about  patients  who  are 
not  directly  receiving  clinical  services  shaU 
be  used  solely  as  stetlstical  records. 

Also,  effective  July  1,  1976,  the  bUl  would 
transfer  the  responslbUitles  of  the  SAODAP 
Director  to  the  NIDA  Director. 

FinaUy,  the  separate  National  Advisory 
CoimcU  on  Drug  Abuse,  established  by  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  1972  Act,  would  be  abol- 
Ished  and  merged  with  the  National  AdvUory 
CouncU  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  In  addl- 
tlon  to  making  recommendations  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  the 
resultant  unitary  Council  would  advise,  con- 
suit,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  quaUfications  for  CouncU  mem- 
bers would  be  modified  bv  adopting  the 
requirements  of  section  502.  The  authority 
for  SAODAP  has  now  expired  and  the  Office 
has  been  closed. 

On  June  10,  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment, Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  to  discuss  the  Department's 
drug  abuse  prevention  efforts  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  the  continuation 
of  drug  program  activities  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  legislative  termination  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Dr 
Cooper  indicated  that  the  intent  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act— to 
create  a  special  agency  to  provide  the  coordl- 
natlve  mechanisms  of  Federal  need— has  been 
met  and  that  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  should  not  be  con- 
tinued In  name  or  In  kind.  Dr.  Cooper 
stressed,  however,  "that  the  Administration 
recognizes  that  drug  abuse  continues  to  be 
a  major  problem  In  our  Nation,  and  we  are 
committed  to  a  continuing  all-out  effort  to 
combat  it."  Consistent  with  the  statutory  In- 
tent of  P.L.  92-255,  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  has  developed  into  an  organiza- 
tion of  sufficient  strength  and  capabiUty  to 
ensure  the  continuation  of  the  program"  ac- 
tlvltles  fostered  and  developed  by  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  charged  the 
Domestic  Council  with  the  task  of  undertak- 
ing a  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole 
spectrum  of  Federal  drug  abuse  efforts,  in- 
cluding drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
law  enforcement,  and  International  control 
activities.  One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council  review  will  be  to  determine 
the  appropriate  level  and  structure  of  any 
necessary  executive  office  coordination  of  the 
three  principal  aspects  of  the  drug  abuse 
program:  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  law 
enforcement,  and  international  control.  In 
view  of  this,  we  oppose  as  premature  the  re- 
establishment  and  designation  of  SAODAP  as 
the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  prior  to  the 
completion  of  this  comprehensive  review. 
We  oppose  the  specification  of  subst&n- 
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tlve  areas  for  certain  research  and  develop- 
ment as  well  as  the  duplication  of  existing 
authorities. 

The  Administration  bill,  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1975,  Introduced  on 
March  17  as  H.R.  4819,  would,  like  H.R.  8150, 
extend  the  program  of  drug  formula  grants 
for  three  years,  but  at  the  President's  Budget 
request  level  of  $35  million.  The  bill  would 
also  consolidate  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 314(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  extend  through  FY  1978,  several  project 
grant  structures,  specifically  Including  the 
drug  project  grants.  We  believe  that  this 
proposal  will  enable  the  Department  to  con- 
tinue these  Important  programs  of  assist- 
ance while  enabling  us  to  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  disparate  project  activities 
and  to  have  the  needed  flexibility  to  marshal 
resources  for  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

In  conclusion,  we  reiterate  our  belief  that 
It  is  unnecessary  and  inappropriate  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  bill  which  would  continue  the 
Special  Action  Office  and  which  contains  the 
excessive  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  the  administratively  burdensome  fea- 
txires  discussed  above.  Consequently,  the 
Department  opp>oses  enactment  of  H.R.  8150. 

We  ore  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  and  enact- 
ment of  B.M.  8150  would  not  be  In  accord 
with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Caspab  Weinbebges,  Secretary. 


WILL  ENDING  CONTROLS  END  THE 
NEED  FOR  CONTROLS? 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
the  Congress  tend  to  become  so  involved 
In  tn^lng  to  find  a  solution  to  a  problem 
facing  the  Nation  that  we  sometimes 
overlook  its  causes.  And  frequently,  this 
oversight  prevents  our  finding  the  cure 
we  seek. 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  whether  to  continue 
oil  price  controls  or  to  end  controls  once 
and  for  all.  Those  Members  who  advo- 
cate further  controls  do  so  in  response 
to  real  problems  in  our  past  energy  poli- 
cies; however,  the  original  causes  of  these 
problems  lie  partially  in  past  congres- 
sional regulations. 

This  point  was  clarified  and  under- 
lined in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Tuesday, 
July  22,  1975.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members: 

The  Oreat  Gasoline  Conspiracy 

The  sudden  sharp  rise  in  the  demand  for 
gasoline,  plus  the  decline  in  gasoline  stocks, 
plus  the  almost  simultaneous  announcement 
of  gasoline  price  boosts  by  meet  refiners  on 
July  1 — all  this  adds  up.  In  the  minds  of 
some  Washington  poUtlcos,  to  a  great  gaso- 
line conspiracy.  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  who 
wants  to  be  President,  and  Senator  Adlal 
Stevenson,  who  wants  to  be  President,  have 
announced  Senate  subcommittee  investiga- 
tions to  find  out  what's  going  on. 

Before  they've  heard  the  first  witness, 
though,  both  gentlemen  have  announced 
their  findings.  Senator  Jackson  says,  "Clearly 
the    oil    c<Hnpanles    have    manufactured    a 
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shortage."  Senator  Stevenson  says  this  is  "a 
classic  study  In  the  power  of  the  major  oU 
companies  to  reverse  the  normal  rules  of 
supply  and  demand."  The  prejudgments  are 
a  pity,  for  if  the  Senators  could  blot  them 
out  of  their  minds,  their  hearings  would 
surely  prove  illuminating  and  educational. 

Take  the  first  question:  Why  were  the 
price  boosts  simultaneous?  Because  under 
FEA  regulations  companies  can  Increase 
prices  to  pass  through  costs,  but  "non-prod- 
uct" costs  may  be  recovered  only  in  the 
month  following  the  one  In  which  they  are 
incurred.  Unlike  the  cost  of  crude  oil,  they 
cannot  be  "banked"  for  recovery  In  future 
months  when  market  conditions  may  be  more 
favorable.  In  fact  recently  the  companies 
have  been  having  trouble  making  price  In- 
creases stick,  so  If  they  are  to  have  any 
chance  to  recover  non-product  costs  they 
have  to  start  as  soon  as  possible.  They  need 
no  collusion  to  arrive  at  the  first  of  the 
month  as  the  date  to  post  Increases.  In  short, 
the  answer  to  question  one  Is:  The  FEA. 

On  to  question  two:  Why  have  gasoline 
stocks  dropped  so  suddenly?  Well,  the  FEA 
has  an  obscure  rule  that  requires  an  oil 
company  to  charge  everyone  In  a  "class"  of 
customers  the  same  price  regardless  of  geo- 
graphical location.  Before  formation  of  the 
FEA,  a  company  short  on  gasoline  in  Cali- 
fornia would  call  other  companies  and  try 
to  buy  some,  or  perhaps  swap  some  for  fuel 
oil.  For  the  right  price,  a  company  long  in 
gasoline  would  sell  some  to  the  company 
that  was  short. 

This  no  longer  happens,  because  if  the  sec- 
ond company  sold  California  gasoline  at  a 
premium  price,  it  would  have  to  raise  Its 
price  to  similar  customers  nation-wide.  This 
would  mean  a  loss  of  market  share  In  other 
areas,  and  the  premium  sale  is  not  worth- 
while. So  the  telephone  calls  have  stopped. 
It  was  In  these  calls,  when  someone  started 
to  find  that  no  one  else  was  long  on  gaso- 
line, that  oil  men  got  the  first  warning  of 
an  Impending  shortage.  Without  the  calls,  a 
shortage  can  come  as  a  surprise.  So  to  ques- 
tion two,  the  answer  is:  The  FEA. 

On  to  question  three:  Why  aren't  the  na- 
tion's refiners,  who  are  operating  at  less 
than  90  7o  of  capacity,  Importing  more  crude 
oil  to  make  more  gasoline?  Well,  imported 
crude  costs  $13,  and  the  FEA  will  not  allow 
refiners  to  pass  along  this  cost  until  the 
next  month.  If  the  refiner  is  making  gasoline 
from  a  mix  of  $5.25  price-controlled  oil  and 
$13  Imported  oil,  more  Imported  oil  will 
push  up  unit  costs  without  any  Immediate 
Increase  In  the  selling  price.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  able  to  "recover"  these  costs  by 
higher  prices  later,  but  then  again  maybe 
not.  So  the  answer  to  question  three  is:  The 
FEA. 

Now,  to  give  credit  where  It's  due,  the 
FEA  runs  around  frantically  writing  new 
regulations  trymg  to  undo  the  damage  Its 
past  regulations  have  done.  Last  week,  for 
example,  FEA  head  Frank  Zarb  was  talking 
about  allowing  geographical  differentials. 
But  by  now,  we  should  be  learning  that  the 
next  regiilatlon  will  only  do  something  else, 
that  the  oil  Industry  cannot  be  run  from 
Washington  without  benefit  of  price  sig- 
nals. That  the  way  to  have  the  oil  Industry 
produce  gasoline  most  efficiently,  which  Is 
to  say  at  the  lowest  price.  Is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  Its  way. 

Senators  Jackson  and  Stevenson  will  find. 
If  they  conduct  fair  and  honest  hearings, 
that  the  spot  gasoline  shortages  the  nation 
now  faces  result  not  from  conspiracy,  but 
from  the  very  controls  they  and  their  con- 
gressional colleagues  created.  Once  they  make 
this  discovery,  there  no  doubt  will  be  public 
apologies  all  around  to  the  oil  companies 
and  no  further  attempt  to  extend  controls 
past  the  August  31  expiration  date.  The 
great  gasoline  conspiracy  was  unwittingly 
concocted  on  Capitol  HUl. 
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SALUTE  TO  BILL  HARRIS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLX7MBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  jazz  is 
a  unique  American  musical  art  form  that 
captures  all  the  sweet  and  bitter  emo- 
tions of  American  society.  Jazz  has 
served  as  a  musical  bridge  that  has 
brought  all  Americans  closer  to  their 
cultural  roots  and  to  their  common 
heritage. 

The  jazz  greats  of  America  have 
etched  their  musical  genius  across  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  jazz  af- 
ficionados  throughout  the  world.  The 
jazz  musician  of  yesterday  and  today 
have  added  a  purely  American  dialect  to 
the  universal  language  of  music. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I,  along 
with  the  thousands  of  other  jazz  fans  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  welcomed  noted 
jazz  guitarist  Bill  Harris  to  the  Ameri- 
can theatre's  evening  music  series  on 
Saturday,  June  28.  Bill  Harris  has  been 
proclaimed  as  "the  preeminent  jazz 
guitarist"  in  American  music. 

Bill  Harris,  who  has  adopted  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  as  his  home,  is  also  a  man  of 
immense  dedication  to  sharing  his  mon- 
immental  talent  with  future  jazz  per- 
formers. He  has  given  more  than  his 
music  to  the  people  of  this  city — he  has 
given  his  years  of  experience  and  his 
unique  understanding  of  the  "message  of 
jazz." 

WHUR  Radio  has  proclaimed  June 
28 — Bill  Harris  Day.  I  want  to  invite  all 
my  colleagues  to  share  in  the  genius  of 
Bill  Harris  at  the  American  Theatre.  I 
am  delighted  to  submit  this  release  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Harris'  appearance  for  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

The  American  Theater 

That  scintillating  master  of  jazz  guitar. 
Bill  Harris,  headed  the  list  of  The  American 
Theater's  evening  music  series.  In  a  special 
one-night  performance  on  Saturday,  Jime 
28,  at  8  p.m. 

This  excitingly  versatile  black  guitarist 
has  won  enthusiastic  praise  from  numerous 
critics.  The  Washington  Post  says  Bill  Harris 
Is  "the  pre-eminent  solo  Jazz  guitarist  In 
American  mxislc."  Nat  Hentoff  terms  his 
work  "a  rare  pleasure,"  and  John  Wilson 
raves  about  this  "swinging  Segovia."  Pore- 
most  Jazz  critic  Leonard  Feather  acclaims 
"the  startling  BUI  Harris." 

Pew  American  master  guitarists  have  the 
credentials  of  BUI  Harris.  He  has  played 
with  jazz  greats  Lester  Young  and  Duke 
EUlngton  and,  with  equal  ease,  performed 
classical  concerts  at  Lincoln  Center  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  the  Classic 
Guitar.  He  has  been  a  lecturer  and  Instruc- 
tor of  guitar  and  music  theory  at  Howard 
University  and  Federal  City  College  here 
In  Washington.  In  the  field  of  composing, 
he  was  awarded  a  fellowship  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Having  long  ago  chosen  Washington  as 
his  adopted  home,  "Qultar  Bill"  mnl"*-*'"" 
a  studio  here  where  he  has  taught  scores  of 
young  area  musicians,  many  of  whom  have 
become  successful  In  the  Jam  field. 

At  the  conveniently  located  American 
Theater  In  L'Enfant  Plaza,  S.W.,  Harris' 
concert  featured  his  Wes  Montgomery  Suite 
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and  selections  from  his  latest  albums,  BUI 
Harris  Rhythm  and  Harris  in  Paris  (re- 
corded live  In  France). 


TURKEY  OFFERS  US  POPPY, 
PETULANCE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  statements  on  both  sides  of 
the  Turkish  arms  embargo  debate.  But 
few  statements  have  been  able  to  surpass 
in  logic  and  eloquence  the  one  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  on  June 
20,  by  Bob  Wiedrich.  I  would  especially 
recommend  that  Mr.  Wiedrich's  views  be 
considered  by  those  who  still  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  the  embargo  on 
the  sale  of  American  arms  to  Turkey. 

I  am  inserting  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Turkey  Offers  us  Poppy,  Petulance 
(By  Bob  Wledrtch) 

The  United  States  has  given  Turkey  more 
than  $6  billion  in  economic  and  mUltary  aid 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  keep  Ankara 
propped  up  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Now,  the  Turks  apparently  want  to  shake 
us  down  for  a  few  more  bUlions  by  threaten- 
ing to  oust  two  dozen  U.S.  mUitary  and  In- 
telligence bases  from  their  soil  which  also 
happen  to  be  vital  to  their  own  national 
security. 

Frankly,  that  soimds  like  an  empty  threat, 
a  burst  of  petulant  behavior  by  an  otherwise 
usually  adult  member  of  the  community  of 
nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  column  is  not  to  ar- 
gue the  relative  merits  of  the  Oreek  and 
Turkish  positions  In  the  Cyprus  dispute.  The 
issues  there  have  become  so  emotlonaUy 
fogged  not  even  Henry  Kissinger  can  resolve 
them. 

But  what  does  concern  us  is  the  hypocrisy 
Inherent  In  the  current  antagonistic  stance 
of  Turkey  toward  the  United  States  because 
of  an  arms  embargo  against  Ankara  Imposed 
by  Congress  last  Feb.  5. 

The  Intent  was  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
more  flexible  attitude  by  Turkey  toward  the 
Cyprus  problem.  It  was  a  sincerely  motivated 
maneuver  designed  to  defuse  a  potentlaUy 
explosive  situation  between  two  of  our  allies 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

And  for  that,  the  U.S.  has  been  branded 
a  bum  by  the  very  people  who  have  spent 
three  decades  happily  beUylng  up  for  all 
those  bUllons  of  dollars  In  mUltary  and  eco- 
nomic aid  goodies. 

Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Ihsan  Sabri 
OaglayangU  charges  Washington  with  unUat- 
erally  breaking  bUateral  agreements  with  the 
Turks  by  imposing  the  arms  embargo. 

He  has  moved  to  place  the  American  bases 
on  provisional  status  JiUy  17,  giving  us  one 
month  to  lift  the  arms  ban  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  having  them  shut  down. 

Further,  he  implies  Turkey  might  have  to 
seek  an  accommodation  elsewhere  since 
Washington  has  weakened  its  defenses  thru 
the  embargo.  But  what  about  the  bUllons  in 
mUltary  hardware  we've  given  Turkey  to 
date?  Is  It  all  riisted?  Was  It  chewed  up  In 
last  year's  Cyprus  Invasion?  And  what  are  the 
Turks  using  to  occupy  the  northern  third  of 
the  island  today? 

Obviously,  It  is  politic  for  Ankara  to  threat- 
en the  tJnlted  States  with  the  loss  of  Its 
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mUltary  bases  closest  to  Soviet  Russia  In  an 
attempt  to  Insure  a  continued  flow  of  free- 
ble  firearms  from  that  bountiful  arsenal  of 
democracy  across  the  Atlantic. 

Camel  apples! 

Turkey  didn't  hesitate  last  year  to  rescind 
Its  embargo  on  growing  heroin-producing 
opium  popples,  thereby  unUaterally  breaking 
a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  United  States 
that  had  existed  since  1971. 

They  didn't  give  it  a  second  thought.  Nor 
did  they  pay  attention  to  American  pleas 
that  a  two-year  absence  of  Turkish  opium  on 
the  international  heroin  market  had  created 
a  beneficial  shortage  of  high-grade  Euro- 
pean dope  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.S. 

They  Just  moaned  that  Internal  political 
pressures  and  the  demands  of  poverty  strick- 
en peasant  farmers  dictated  they  thumb  their 
noses  at  world  opinion  and  humanitarian 
considerations  and  resume  growing  the 
deadly  poppy  whose  first  harvest  ironically 
coincides  with  the  30-day  ultimatum  to 
Washington. 

They  didn't  give  a  damn  if  American  kids 
got  hit  with  another  heroin  epidemic.  They 
didn't  care  if  thousands  of  them  died  or  were 
reduced  to  useless  human  beings  as  some 
600,000  of  them  had  during  the  previous  10- 
year  heroin  flood  to  North  America  from 
Turkey. 

None  of  that  mattered.  The  shaky  coalition 
governments — last  year  and  now — valued 
only  their  own  skins. 

So  they  reneged  on  what  was  considered  an 
honorable  agreement  to  ban  opium  produc- 
tion In  exchange  for  $35.7  million  in  U.S.  sub- 
sidies to  convert  the  Anatolian  poppy  pluck- 
ers  to  other  crops — but  not  before  they  had 
already  collected  $15.7  million  of  the  cash. 

In  fact,  before  even  arriving  at  the  poppy 
ban  agreement,  the  Turks  tried  to  hold  up 
the  American  allies  who  had  nurtured  them 
for  three  decades.  They  knew  how  badly  the 
Nixon  administration  wanted  the  opium 
embargo.  They  knew  how  serious  heroin  ad- 
diction had  become  In  North  America.  They 
must  have  also  flgured  they  could  strongarm 
their  American  benefactors  for  an  extra  $400 
million,  for  that  is  the  amount  of  tribute 
they  flrst  demanded  in  exchange  for  the  ban. 

Perhaps  America  and  its  NATO  allies  need 
Turkey  as  a  base  for  early  warning  systems 
and  a  nuclear  strike  force  supersonic  min- 
utes from  Russia. 

But  what  we  don't  need  is  being  black- 
mailed by  a  purported  ally  whose  fidelity  ap- 
pears avaUable  only  to  the  highest  bidder. 


I    SIGNED    THE    DECLARAITON    OP 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  very  talented  Rev.  Richard  D- 
Ellsworth  of  the  Central  College  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Westerville, 
Ohio,  "repreached"  a  sermon  by  John 
Witherspoon  entitled,  "I  Signed  Oie 
Declaration  of  Independence"  which  I 
think  is  totally  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  this  body  as  well  as 
others  who  may  read  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  Signed  the  Dkcuoation  or  Indkfzndenci 

.  .  .  John  Witherspoon 

(Preached  by  the  Reverend  Rlohard  D. 

EllBwortb) 
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Old  Testament — Deuteronomy  28:1-14 
New  Testament — Matthew  22 :  16-22 

By  the  use  of  your  sanctified  Imagination 
this  morning  I  ask  that  you  might  hear  my 
voice  coming  to  you  across  the  centuries — 
the  voice  of  John  Witherspoon.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you  that  your  minister  would 
permit  me  to  speak  to  you  in  this  manner; 
your  minister  has  always  taken  the  stand 
that  the  Oospel  Is  to  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit  and  that  the  pulpit  is  not  to  be  used 
for  political  purposes. 

Yet  do  not  think  It  so  strange  that  he 
permits  my  voice  to  come  to  you  this  morn- 
ing. You  see,  I,  too,  believed  that  the  pulpit 
was  not  the  plEu:e  for  politics  or  philosophy. 
This  Is  the  position  which  I  took  and  which 
put  me  Into  a  great  conflict  In  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  You  see,  I  was  born  near  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  back  in  the  year  of  1723. 
I  attended  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  received  my  Divinity  Degree  from 
there  at  the  age  of  20.  After  serving  in  a 
small  town  in  the  Ayrshire  community  I  was 
called  to  a  congregation  In  the  fiourishlng 
town  of  Paisley  In  1757.  My  ministry  ther« 
continued  until  1768. 

During  the  years  that  I  was  pastor  of  that 
church  at  Paisley  I  foimd  myself  In  con- 
stant debate  with  fellow  clergymen  and 
with  the  trend  of  the  time.  You  see,  I  be- 
lieved In  preaching  the  great  and  operative 
views  of  the  Gtospel.  So  much  of  what  waa 
being  said  from  the  pulpit  was  centered  in 
the  idea  of  a  theory  concerning  virtue.  So 
much  of  the  preaching  was  not  centered  In 
Ood's  Word.  So  much  of  the  preaching  was 
not  centered  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
church  given  to  us  out  of  Ckxl's  Word  and 
summarized  so  beautifully  In  the  teaching 
of  Calvin. 

I  fought  against  this  more  popular  appeal 
and  stressed  the  need  to  return  again  and 
again  to  the  fundamentals  and  to  the  great 
teachings  which  come  out  of  the  very  life  of 
Christ.  Not  only  did  I  preach  the  Oospel 
myself  but  I  also  wrote  many  articles  which 
were  circulated  among  the  churches  in  Scot- 
land. It  seemed  like  an  almost  impossible 
task  to  change  the  Church  In  Scotland  ao  I 
finally  accepted  a  call  to  assume  the  presi- 
dency of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  which 
later  became  known  as  Princeton  University. 
The  call  had  come  to  me  about  two  years 
prior  to  the  time  I  accepted  it  In  1768  but 
my  wife  did  not  want  to  leave  Scotland  for 
the  unknown  and  pioneer  life  in  the  colonies. 

But  finally  in  1768  we  assumed  a  new  role 
and  a  new  task  as  I  became  responsible  for 
developing  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  One 
of  the  Interesting  things  that  happened  to 
me  In  my  early  years  there  was  the  arrival 
on  campus  of  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Aaron  Burr.  It  seems  that  at  the  age  of  eleven 
young  Aaron  decided  to  apply  to  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  where  his  father  had  been 
president.  I  was  not  Involved  In  his  first 
visit  but  I  heard  from  the  other  authorities 
that  the  boy  was  so  short  and  slender  he 
looked  more  like  a  chUd  of  seven  or  eight. 
It  seemed  best  to  refuse  his  admission  and  he 
was  told  that  he  had  failed  to  pass  the 
entrance  examination  and  must  therefore 
wait  for  at  least  two  more  years.  Burr  was 
furious.  He  believed  that  the  school  had 
discriminated  against  him.  He  was  particu- 
larly angry  because  he  had  a  great  desire  to 
beat  the  record  set  by  his  grandfather  Jona- 
thon  Edwards  who  had  entered  college  at 
the  age  of  thirteen. 

The  college  refused  his  admission  and 
Xaron  Burr — In  spite  of  his  anger — had  no 
choice.  It  seems  that  he  would  apply  to  no 
other  school.  His  own  code  of  loyalty  demand- 
ed that  he  attend  no  other  college  than  the 
one  where  his  father  had  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  higher  education.  On  bis  thir- 
teenth birthday  he  again  applied  to  the  Col- 
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lege  of  New  Jersey — m&ldng  a  second  visit 
there  with  his  uncle.  He  achieved  such  high 
grades  on  the  entrance  examinations  that 
he  demanded  admission  to  the  Junior  class 
which  would  have  made  It  possible  for  blm 
to  obtain  a  degree  In  accordance  with  the 
original  schedule  he  had  set  for  himself. 

I  was  called  Into  the  picture  at  that  time. 
I  met  with  the  boy  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  not  be  bullied  by  a  thirteen- 
year  old  and  therefore,  as  the  President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  I  refused  his  re- 
quest to  be  put  In  the  junior  class.  Aaron 
persisted,  however,  and  he  argued  his  case 
BO  effectively  that  I  finally  granted  permis- 
sion that  he  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
sophomore  class  and  thereby  Aaron  broke 
the  record  set  by  his  grandfather  Jonathon 
Edwards.  This  must  have  given  to  Aaron 
Bvirr  a  great  satisfaction.' 

This,  of  course,  was  not  my  only  Involve- 
ment m  the  educational  life.  There  were  many 
other  things  in  which  I  found  myself  In- 
volved as  I  attempted  to  Increase  the  strength 
of  that  college.  Otirlng  the  period  that  I 
was  there  the  College  of  New  Jersey  took  on 
new  life.  The  endowment  fund  was  Increased; 
the  faculty  was  Increased  In  number;  and 
the  student  body  saw  a  steady  Increase. 

However,  everything  was  Interrupted  as 
we  came  to  what  you  know  In  your  day  as 
the  "time  of  the  Revolution."  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult time  for  me,  my  friends.  I  bad  disap- 
proved of  ministers  participating  In  politics. 
Certainly  I  had  my  opinion  concerning  what 
should  be  done.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  my  role  to  step  forward  nor  did  I  believe 
that  it  was  my  responsibility  to  preach  revo- 
lution from  the  pulpit. 

Yet.  coming  as  I  did  from  the  background 
In  Scotland  and  coming  as  I  did  at  a  time 
when  the  colonies  were  beginning  to  grow 
stronger  and  self-reliant,  I  realized  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  In  1774  I  did 
write  an  essay  in  which  I  stated  "that  It  was 
necessary  to  declare  the  firm  resolve  never 
to  submit  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  but 
deliberately  to  prefer  war  with  all  of  Its 
horrors,  and  even  extermination,  to  slavery; 
and  further  to  resolve  union  and  to  pursue 
the  same  measures  until  American  liberty 
Is  settled  on  a  solid  basis."*  You  can  see 
that  I  had  In  my  mind  what  had  to  be  done 
as  early  as  two  years  prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Finally,  I  could  not  keep  out  of  the  strug- 
gle and  became  Involved  as  a  member  of  a 
local  committee  which  then  led  me  to  being 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  I 
was  appointed  on  June  22,  1775,  to  attend 
that  Congress  and  I  was  there  at  the  time 
of  the  drafting  and  the  signing  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence. 

You  should  remember  that  I,  John  Wlther- 
spoon,  was  the  only  clergyman  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  was  a  Pres- 
byterian minister — one  who  did  not  want 
to  get  involved  in  the  political  arena  but  yet 
one  who  felt  God's  calling  to  move  In  this 
direction  when  I  saw  the  cause  of  liberty 
being  challenged.  Perhaps  you  can  under- 
stand why  I  moved  Into  this  position  of 
being  active  If  I  would  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  which  I  used  as  a  part  of  a  sermon 
preached  back  In  1776. 

It  was  on  May  17  of  that  year — on  a  day 
set  aside  by  the  Continental  Congress  as  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer — that  I  preached 
a  sermon  entitled  '"The  Dominion  of  Provi- 
dence Over  the  Passions  of  Men."  In  it  I 
said: 

If  your  cause  la  Jtist — ^you  may  look  with 
confidence  to  the  Lord  and  intreat  him  to 
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plead  It  as  his  own.  You  are  all  my  wit- 
nesses, that  this  is  the  first  time  of  my  in- 
troducing any  political  subject  Into  the  pul- 
pit. At  this  season,  however.  It  Is  not  only 
lawful  but  necessary,  and  I  willingly  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  my  opinion 
without  any  hesitation,  that  the  caxise  in 
which  America  is  now  in  arms,  is  the  cause 
of  Justice,  of  liberty,  and  of  human  nature. 
So  far  as  we  have  hitherto  proceeded,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  confederacy  of  the  colo- 
nies, has  not  been  the  effect  of  pride,  resent- 
ment, or  sedition,  but  of  a  deep  and  general 
conviction,  that  our  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties, and  consequently  In  a  great  measure 
the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  us 
and  our  posterity  depended  on  the  Issue. 
The  knowledge  of  God  and  his  truths  have 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  been  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely  confined  to  these  parts  of  the 
earth,  where  some  degree  of  liberty  and  po- 
litical Justice  were  to  be  seen,  and  great  were 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
struggle  from  the  imperfection  of  human 
society,  and  the  unjust  decisions  of  iisvirped 
authority.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  in 
religious  liberty  preserved  entire.  If  there- 
fore we  yield  up  our  temporal  projjerty,  we  at 
the  same  time  deliver  the  conscience  into 
bondage.' 

My  friends,  I  ask  you  If  what  I  said  back 
there  in  1776  does  not  have  meaning  for  you 
today?  I  ask  you  to  look  at  history  and  tell 
me  of  a  time  when  religious  liberty  was  pre- 
served after  civil  liberty  was  lost.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  history  teaches  that  It 
Just  doesn't  happen  that  way — that  when 
civil  liberty  is  lost  so  also  is  religious  liberty. 
That  should  have  meaning — a  very  impor- 
tant meaning — for  you  in  your  day  even  as  it 
did  for  us  back  in  1776. 

I  went  on  In  that  particular  sermon  to 
point  out  what  I  thought  were  mistakes  being 
made  by  Great  Britain.  I  did  not  let  myself 
become  Involved  in  name  calling.  In  fact,  I 
really  believed  and  so  stated  that  the  actions 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  probably  far  worse 
in  their  effect  than  the  Individuals  had  ever 
intended  for  them  to  be.  I  went  on  to  say 
that  It  was  impossible  for  the  king  and  his 
associates  to  rule  properly  from  such  a  dis- 
tance. It  Is  difficult  to  center  the  power  of 
ruling  authority  in  a  place  far  removed  from 
the  everyday  affair  of  life.  The  distance  made 
It  impossible  for  those  In  authority  to  really 
see  what  was  wrong  and  there  was  so  much 
time  lost  before  an  error  could  be  reported 
and  remedied. 

In  some  ways  I  wonder  if  that  doesn't 
speak  to  you  and  a  situation  which  exists 
m  your  country  In  your  day.  Is  It  not  pos- 
sible for  too  much  authority  to  be  Invested 
in  a  national  headquarters?  There  can  easily 
be  a  failure  to  know  what  is  really  going  on 
out  in  the  streets  of  America — In  its  cities 
and  in  Its  rural  settings !  Perhaps  you  in  your 
day  need  to  be  aware  of  that  which  I  was 
trying  my  best  to  tell  the  people  In  my  day 
back  In  1776 — that  a  separation  of  the  ruling 
powers  In  distance  makes  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  rule  well. 

I  then  went  on  in  that  particular  sermon 
I  preached  back  In  May  of  1776  to  point  out 
that  certain  things  were  Inevitable.  I  pointed 
out,  "when  the  branches  of  a  tree  grow  very 
large  and  weighty  they  fall  off  from  the 
trunk."  So  I  suggested  that  the  colonies 
were  growing  stronger  and  that  they  were 
rea(?y  to  fall  off  from  that  trunk  of  Great 
Britain.  But  having  said  that  I  went  on  to 
warn  the  people  of  my  day  of  something 
which  was  of  great  concern  to  me  and  which 
la  of  great  concern  to  me  as  I  look  at  your 
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situation  now — 200  years  after  we  were  in- 
volved in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Again,  let  me  quote  to  you  directly  from 
the  sermon  I  preached : 

Suffer  me  *o  recommend  to  you  an  atten- 
tion to  th^  public  Interest  of  religion,  or  in 
other  words  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  others.  I  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  exhort  sinners  to  repentance, 
what  I  have  here  in  view  Is  to  point  out  to' 
you  the  concern  which  every  good  man  ought 
to  take  in  the  national  character  and  man- 
ners, and  the  means  which  he  ought  to  use 
for  promoting  public  virtue,  and  bearing 
down  Impiety  and  vice.  This  is  a  matter  of 
utmost  moment,  and  which  ought  to  be  well 
understood,  both  in  its  nature  and  principles. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  general 
profligacy  and  corruption  of  manners  makes 
a  people  ripe  for  destruction.  A  good  form  of 
government  may  hold  the  rotten  materials 
together  for  some  time,  but  beyond  a  certain 
pitch  even  the  best  constitution  will  be  In- 
effectual, and  slavery  must  ensue.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  manners  of  a  nation 
are  pure,  when  true  religion  and  internal 
principles  maintain  their  vigour,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  most  powerful  enemies  to  op- 
press them  are  conunonly  baffled  and  disap- 
pointed. This  will  be  found  equally  certain, 
whether  we  consider  the  great  principles  of 
God's  moral  government,  or  the  operation 
and  Influence  of  natural  causes. 

What  follows  from  this?  That  he  is  the 
best  friend  to  American  liberty,  who  is  most 
sincere  and  active  in  promoting  true  and 
undefiled  religion,  and  who  sets  himself  with 
the  greatest  firmness  to  bear  down  pro- 
fanity and  Immorality  of  every  kind.  Who- 
ever is  an  avowed  enemy  to  God,  I  scruple 
not  to  call  him  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
Do  not  suppose,  my  brethren,  that  I  mean 
to  recommend  a  furious  and  angry  zeal  for 
the  circumstantials  of  religion,  or  the  con- 
tentions of  one  sect  with  another  about  their 
peculiar  distinctions.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
oppose  anybody's  religion,  but  everybody's 
wickedness.  Perhaps  there  are  few  surer 
marks  of  the  reality  of  religion,  than  when 
a  man  feels  himself  more  Joined  In  spirit  to 
a  truly  holy  person  of  a  different  denomina- 
tion, than  to  an  irregular  life  of  his  own. 
It  Is  therefore  your  duty  in  this  important 
and  critical  season,  to  exert  yourselves  every 
one  in  his  proper  sphere  to  stem  the  tide  of 
prevailing  vice,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
God,  the  reverence  of  his  name  and  worship, 
and  obedience  to  his  laws.* 

That  had  meaning,  my  friends,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  day.  Does  it  not  have  meaning  for 
you  in  your  day? 

The  New  Testament  lesson  read  for  this 
sermon  this  morning  reminded  each  one  of 
you  of  the  fact  that  one  had  to  render  unto 
Caesar,  or  the  government,  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  government  and  unto  God  that 
which  belonged  to  God.  But,  as  believers  in 
God — as  committed  Christians  living  In  a 
nation  born  out  of  a  struggle  for  freedom — 
I  submit  to  you  this  morning  that  your  re- 
sponsibility to  Caesar,  or  to  the  government, 
demands  that  you  also  be  responsible  to  your 
God.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  freedom  which 
has  been  won  for  you  at  a  very  high  cost  is 
now  your  responsibility  to  preserve.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  further  that  that  which  I  said 
along  with  others  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  this  nation — 200  years  ago — has  meaning 
for  you  in  your  day.  There  is  a  great  need  in 
your  day  for  you  and  your  fellow  Americans 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
true  religion  within  the  life  of  the  nation. 
It  Is  important  for  you  to  realize  that  the 
nation  can  be  strong — that  the  very  fabric 
of  society  can  be  preserved — only  when  men 
and  women  and  young  people  want  it  to  be 
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strong  and  want  it  to  be  preserved  and  are 
willing  to  accept  the  disciplines  of  justice 
and  love  and  mercy  and  liberty. 

Do  not  question  why  the  morals  of  the  na- 
tion are  becoming  rotten  If  you  can  see  that 
the  morals  of  individuals  living  in  the  nation 
are  becoming  rotten.  Do  not  question  dis- 
honesty in  high  places  when  dishonesty  ts 
common  on  the  streets  and  in  the  cities  and 
the  towns  of  America. 

There  is  no  guarantee  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  I  signed  nor  any 
guarantee  in  the  Constitution  which  I  helped 
formulate  which  will  assure  freedom.  Rather, 
the  Constitution  is  a  framework  by  which 
individuals  who  desire  freedom  can  have  that 
freedom  if  they  are  willing  to  work  for  it — 
if  they  are  willing  to  discipline  their  lives. 

On  this  coming  Friday  you  will  celebrate 
a  great  day;  you  will  be  celebrating  the  birth 
of  our  nation.  Oh,  my  friends  it  was  a  great 
moment  for  me.  Two  hundred  years  ago  this 
coming  Friday,  I — John  Witherspoon — had 
the  great  privilege  of  signing  that  historic 
document — the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
When  I  did  it  then  1  did  not  realize  how 
great  and  powerful  the  nation  would  be- 
come. But,  when  I  signed  the  Declaration  I 
did  have  a  prayer  that  the  freedom  we  were 
seeking  would  be  a  freedom  which  could  be 
preserved  and  passed  on  to  those  who  came 
after  us. 

So,  now — 200  years  after  I  signed  that 
document — my  voice  comes  to  you  across  the 
centuries.  It  comes  reminding  you  that  the 
freedom  you  cherish  was  bought  at  a  high 
price  and  it  comes  reminding  you  that  you 
in  your  day  can  be  the  best  friend  to  Ameri- 
can liberty  when  you  are  most  sincere  and 
active  in  promoting  true  and  undeflled  reli- 
gion and  when  you  set  yourself  against 
tyranny  and  Injustice  and  dishonesty — no 
matter  where  you  may  see  these  forms  of  evil. 

Your  nation  was  born  out  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom  but  it  was  not  an  vmdlsciplined 
spirit  of  freedom.  At  the  heart  and  center 
of  it  there  was  the  awareness  that  God  was 
the  giver  of  freedom  and  the  author  of 
liberty. 

Oh,  my  friends,  200  years  ago  when  we 
were  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  birth 
of  this  nation — I  and  others  who  shared  with 
me  were  fervent  in  our  prayer — were  devout 
in  our  worship — and  we  truly  sought  the 
guidance  of  Almighty  God. 

We  truly  believed  in  our  day  that  we  were 
in  His  keeping  and  that  He  could  work  In 
and  through  what  we  would  do  to  enable 
other  individuals  to  live  in  freedom  and  to 
be  able  to  worship  Him  without  fear.  So  I 
challenge  you  as  you  come  to  the  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  your  nation.  Will  you  be  true 
to  that  spirit?  Will  you  be  a  friend  to  Amer- 
ica? Will  you  let  the  spirit  of  God's  love  pre- 
vail in  your  life  and  will  you  be  guided  by 
Him  and  work  diligently  to  stem  the  tide  of 
prevailing  vice  and  to  stir  people  from  their 
lethargy  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  if  need 
be  to  preserve  that  liberty  In  this  nation 
which  also  provides  freedom  of  worship? 

If  you  do — if  you  accept  your  responsi- 
bilities as  we  accepted  them  In  our  day — 
then  you  can  be  certain  that  you  will  be 
helping  to  build  an  America  which  is  strong 
internally  and  against  which  the  enemies  of 
justice  and  love  and  God  will  not  be  able 
to  prevail. 

May  that  same  God  of  grace  and  glory 
Who  guided  us  in  our  day — 200  years  ago — 
guide  you  in  your  day  and  truly  save  you 
from  weak  resignation  so  that  those  who 
come  after  you  may  be  able  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  their  nation  even  as  you  and  I  have 
been  able  to  celebrate  It  in  our  respective 
days.  Amen. 

(May  I  express  my  personal  and  sincere 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Fred  Mllligan,  Sr.,  for  his 
Inspiration  and  encouragement  as  well  as  his 
help  in  my  limited  research  on  John  Wither- 
spoon.) 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
today  continuing  my  announced  pro- 
gram of  furnishing  the  proceedings  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  Other  days  on 
which  similar  material  has  appeared  in- 
clude June  2  and  25,  and  July  9,  14,  15, 
16,  and  17. 

Highlights 

Federal  Elections — Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission publishes  several  requests  for  ad- 
visory opinions,  comments  invited  for  ten 
days. 

[Notice  1975-7J 

Federal  Election  Commission  Advisory 
Opinion  Requests 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Commission's  Notice  1975-4, 
published  on  June  24,  1975  (40  FR  26660), 
Advisory  Opinion  Requests  1975-7  and  1975- 
8  are  published  today.  Each  of  the  Requests 
consists  of  inquiries  from  several  sources 
which  have  been  consolidated  since  they 
present  similar,  if  not  identical.  Issues. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment 
on  the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opin- 
ion Request  may  submit  written  views  with 
respect  to  such  requests  within  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
request  In  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
mission should  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Advisory  Opinion  Request  Section,  1325  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463.  Per- 
sons requiring  additional  time  in  which  to 
respond  to  any  Advisory  Opinion  Request 
will  normally  be  granted  such  time  upon 
written  request  to  the  Commission.  All  time- 
ly comments  received  by  the  Commission  will 
be  considered  by  the  Commission  before  It 
Issues  an  advisory  opinion.  The  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  comments  on  pending 
Advisory  Opinion  Requests  refer  to  the  spe- 
cific AOR  nvmaber  of  the  Request  commented 
upon,  and  that  statutory  references  be  to  the 
United  States  Code  citations,  rather  than  to 
the  Public  Law  Citations. 

AOR  1975-7:  Contributions  tmd  Expendi- 
tures Relating  to  the  Constituent  Services  of 
Members  of  Congress 

A.  Nature  of  a  Constituent  Service  Fund 
and  Contributions  To  It.  (Request  Simi- 
marized  and  Edited  by  the  Commission) 

Congressman  Dave  Evans  has  established 
two  "fund-raising  entities"  to  support  his 
Congressional  activities.  The  Dave  Evans 
for  Congress  Committee  has  been  designated 
by  Congressman  Evans  as  his  principal  cam- 
paign committee.  The  Dave  Evans  Constitu- 
ent Services  Fund  is  described  as  a  non-parti- 
san fund  set  up  to  collect  monies  to  assist 
Congressman  Evans  in  his  services  to  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district. 

The  Congressman  has  planned  a  fund- 
raising  affair,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
function  are  to  go  to  the  Congressman's 
Constituent  Services  Fund.  The  Federal 
Election  Commission  (FEC)  has  been  asked 
to  issue  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Dave  Evans  Constituent  Services  Fund 
ts  a  political  committee  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "ntle  2,  Section  431(d)  and  Title  18, 
Section  691(d).  Congressman  Evans'  of- 
fice provided  the  following  description  of 
the  Dave  Evans  Constituent  Services  Fund: 

"The  Dave  Evans  Constituent  Services 
Fund  will  be  a  non-partisan  fund  set  up  to 
collect  monies  to  assist  Congressman  Evans 
In  his  service  to  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
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District.  Contributions  to  the  fund  will  be 
used  for  printing  newsletters;  holding  neigh- 
borhood office  hours,  conducting  meetings 
and  seminars  with  representatives  of  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies,  and  with 
elected  and  appointed  officials  of  the  cities, 
counties  and  towns  of  the  District;  holding 
periodic  open  house  activities  at  the  District 
and  Washington  offices,  providing  constitu- 
ents with  fiags,  publications  and  certain 
other  items  that  must  be  purchased;  and 
any  other  general  expenses  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  are  incurred  In 
connection  with  the  Congressman's  service 
to  his  constituents.  Proceeds  of  this  Fund 
will  not  be  used  to  present  or  promote  the 
viewpoint  of  any  political  party  or  philos- 
ophy or  to  influence  the  re-election  of 
Congressman  Evans." 

Congressman  Evans  also  requests  the  FEC 
to  issue  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  the  legal 
requirements  pertaining  to  the  Identiflca- 
tlon  of  the  sponsor  of  the  fund-raising  event 
and  the  disclosure  requirements  for  the  use 
of  the  proceeds.  The  Congressman's  office 
provided  the  following  as  a  sample  identi- 
fication and  disclosure  provision: 

"The  Dave  Evans  Constituent  Services 
Fund  is  not  a  political  committee'  as  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971,  as  amended.  Therefore,  a  donation 
to  the  Fund  is  not  tax  deductible  or  subject 
to  .a  tax  credit  as  a  'political  contribution' 
pursuant  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Proceeds  of  the  Fund 
will  be  used  for  printing  of  newsletters,  nevirs 
releases,  meeting  allowances  or  other  non- 
political  material;  purchase  of  equipment 
services  or  supplies;  or  any  purpose  which' 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  will  assist 
Congressman  Evans,  directly  or  Indirectly 
in  servicing  the  residents  of  Indiana's  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  Signed:  Thomas  J 
Kern,  Administrative  Assistant  for  Con- 
gressman Dave  Evans. 

Source:  Congressman  David  Evans  by 
Thomas  J.  Kern,  Administrative  Assistant 
4th  Floor  Administration  Building,  Weir 
Cook  Airport,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  40241 
(May  6, 1975). 

B.  Contributions  to  A  Constituent  Service 
Fund   (Request  Edited  by  the  Commission) 

"Dear  Mb.  Ctjbtis:  •  •  •  A  Pennsylvania 
corporation  makes  a  contribution  to  a  Pub- 
lic Service  Committee,  such  as  the  one  I 
have  established  which  is  used  solely  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  newsletters,  reports  and 
questionnaires  sent  to  constituents.  Ques- 
tion: Is  such  a  corporation  within  Its  legal 
bounds  in  making  such  a  contribution  or 
does  It  contradict  present  law  governing  po- 
litical contributions?  •  •  •••  signed:  John  P. 
Murtha,  Member  of  Congress. 

Source:  Congressman  John  P.  Murtha.  431 
Cannon  House  Office  BuUding,  Washington. 
DC.  20515    (May   7.    1975). 

C.  Expenditures  To  Poll  Constituents  (Re- 
quest Edited  by  the  Commission) 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

•  •  •  •  » 

Specifically,  I  would  like  Commission  guid- 
ance on  the  question  whether  an  Incumbent 
Senator  or  Representative  may  engage  in  at- 
tltudlnal  research  within  his  constituency  If 
the  purpose  is  to  measure  policy  Issues,  Job 
approval  perceptions,  etc.  (not  to  include 
political  trial  heats)  without  having  those 
expenditures  allocated  against  any  applicable 
spending  limitation.  Does  the  fact  a  Mem- 
ber may  have  announced  his  candidacy  make 
a  difference  In  the  use  of  issue-oriented  opin- 
ion research?  I  have  enclosed  a  sample  list 
of  the  questions  which  might  be  used  in  the 
type  of  research  for  which  I  seek  an  advisory 
opinion."  Signed:  Jake  Garn,  U.S.  Senator. 

Senator  Gam's  sample  questions  are: 
I.  statistical 

1.  Age  4.  Sex 

2.  Income  6.  Political  Registration 

3.  Occupation 
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C   OPZN   END   SAlfPLES 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  Important 
issue  facing  the  United  States  today? 

3.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  most  Important 
Issue  facing  your  state  today? 

3.  It  you  were  the  Congressman  from  this 
district  and  could  make  one  change  of  Im- 
provement, what  would  It  be? 

m.    FOBCEO    RESPONSES 

1.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  re-establlshment 
of  wage  and  price  controls  now? 

2.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  placing  a  one- 
year  lid  on  new  federal  spending  programs? 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  legislation  plac- 
ing restrictions  ou  the  sale  of  hand  guns? 

4.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  rationing  of 
gasoline  by  Issuance  of  coupons  to  conserve 
energy? 

5.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
way  Senator from  this  state  Is  han- 
dling hU  Job? 

6.  Why  do  you  approve  or  disapprove? 
Source:   Senator  Jake  Oarn,  4203  Dirksen 

Senate    Office    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 
20510  (AprU  29,  1975). 

AOR  1975-8:  Honorariums  and  Related 
Bene&ts  for  Members  of  Congress. 

A.  Request  of  Congressman  Dan  Rosten- 
kowskl   (Honorariums)    (Request  Edited  by 
the  Commission). 
"Dear  Mr.  CBABtMAN: 

•  *  >  *  * 

There  Is  a  need  for  a  clarification  of  Sec- 
tion 616  of  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code,  which 
was  added  by  the  1974  amendments  to  the 
campaign  law.  This  section,  which  deal3 
with  the  acceptance  of  honoraria  by  federal 
officials,  has  raised  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  suggestion  of  a  charitable  gift 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
honorarium. 

To  help  clarify  this  matter,  I  would  like  to 
describe  three  •  •  •  situations.  I  would 
appreciate  your  opinion  as  to  the  legality 
of  each  In  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  this  new  provision. 

Case  #1:  A  Member  of  Congres  is  of- 
fered a  $500.00  honorarium  as  the  keynote 
speaker  at  a  convention.  He  has  accepted 
$4,000.00  In  honoraria  during  the  current 
calendar  year.  He  prefers  not  to  accept  an 
honorarium  for  this  speaking  engagement 
but  suggests  to  the  sponsors  of  the  conven- 
tion that  If  they  are  so  Inclined,  they  could 
give  a  $500.00  donation  to  either  Charity 
A  or  Charity  B,  both  bona  flde  charitable 
organizations.  Such  a  donation  would  not 
be  a  prerequisite  to  or  requirement  for  the 
making  of  the  speaking  engagement.  The 
Member  of  Congress  would  not  Include  the 
amount  of  any  donation  to  the  charity  as 
an  honorarium  received  for  purposes  of  the 
$15,000.00  llnUt. 

Case  #2:  A  Member  of  Congress  Is  of- 
fered a  $1,500.00  honorarium  to  be  the  key- 
note speaker  at  a  convention.  To  date  he  has 
accepted  $4,000.00  In  total  honoraria  for  the 
calendar  year.  The  Member  of  Congress  spec- 
ifies that  he  will  accept  a  $1,000.00  honorar- 
ium and  suggests  that  if  the  sponsors  of  the 
convention  are  so  Inclined,  they  could  make 
a  $500.00  donation  to  either  Charity  A  or 
Charity  B,  both  bona  fide  charitable  orga- 
nl2!atlons.  Such  a  donation  would  not  be  a 
prerequisite  to  or  a  requirement  for  making 
the  q>eaking  engagement. 

Case  #3:  A  Member  of  Congress  is  offered 
a  $600.00  honorarium  to  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  a  convention.  He  has  already  ac- 
cepted his  $15,000.00  limit  for  honorarU  in 
tha  calendar  year.  He  accepts  the  speech  and 
decUnee  the  honorarium.  He  suggeets  that 
if  the  sponsors  of  the  convention  are  so  In- 
clined, they  might  want  to  donate  part  or 
all  of  the  funds  originally  reserved  for  the 
honorarium  to  either  Charity  A  or  Charity 
B,  both  bona  flde  charitable  organizations. 
Agreement  to  give  such  a  donation  would 
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not  be  a  prerequisite  to  or  requirement  for 
making  the  speaking  engagement."  Signed: 
Dan  Rostenkowskl,  Member  of  Congrees. 

Source:  Congressman  Dan  Roetenkowski. 
2185  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515   (May  8,  1975). 

B.  Request  of  Congressman  Rhodes 
(Honorariimas)  (Request  Paraphrased  by  the 
Commission). 

Congressman  Rhodes  asks  for  an  advisory 
opimon  construing  18  U.S.C.  616,  which 
limits  the  amount  of  honorariums  elected 
officers  may  accept  in  any  calendar  year 
($15,000)  as  well  as  for  any  specific  appear- 
ance ($1,000).  The  specific  question  raised  Is 
whether  a  Member  of  Congress,  who  has  al- 
ready received  the  full  amount  of  honoraria 
permitted  by  the  cited  statute,  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  law  if  he  or  she  requires 
or  requests  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Mem- 
ber's appearance  donate  an  amount  equal  to, 
but  in  lieu  of  the  honorarium,  directly  to 
"bona  fide  charities"  named  by  the  Mem- 
ber or  the  dcnor. 

Source:  Congressman  John  J.  Rhodes, 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader,  H-232,  The 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.  20615  (May  6 
1975).  *       '      * 

C.  Joint  Request  of  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Scott  (Reimbursement  of  Travel  Ex- 
penses) (Request  Edited  by  the  Commission) 
"Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  Section  616  of  Title 
18  prohibits  Members  of  Congress,  among 
others,  from  accepting  more  than  $15,000  in 
honorariums  in  any  calendar  year.  Of  course 
some  Members  will  reach  that  limit  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  others.  In  such 
cases,  would  those  Members  be  able  to  accept 
speaking  engagements,  receive  no  honorar- 
ium, and  stUl  be  able  to  have  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  paid  for  by  the  sponsor? 
On  a  related  Issue,  could  such  a  sponsor 
be  a  party  to  this  kind  of  arrangement  if 
that  sponsor  would  ordlnarUy  and  otherwise 
be  prohibited  from  making  campaign  con- 

tributlons? Signed:  Mike  Mansfield, 

Majority   Leader.    Hugh    Scott,    Republican 
Leader. 

Source:  Senator  Mansfield,  Senator  Scott, 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader,  Room:  S-230 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
Date:  June  26, 1975. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Chairman,  for  the  Federal 

Election  Commiasion. 


GOVERNMENT  RULES  AND 
REGULATIONS. 


I      HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

'  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record 
two  articles  from  a  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  News-Trib- 
une, which  carried  first-hand  stories  of 
the  difficulty  business  has  in  making 
progress  under  the  blanket  of  Federal 
Government  rules  and  regulations. 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  Co.  in  my  district, 
Mr.  Speaker,  operates  plants  In  four 
States  employing  7,000  people.  It  is  trying 
to  accumulate  capital  for  plant  additions 
to  employ  more  people.  Soon  it  will  com- 
plete one  plant  in  Ambridge,  Pa.,  In  my 
district  and  employ  600  new  workers.  But 
cash  Is  getting  scarce.  In  1971  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  spent  $14  million  on  air  and 
water  purification  systems  and  spends 
another  $100,000  a  year  to  maintain 
them.  The  Bahcock  and  Wilcox  system 


set  the  standards  for  similar  industries 
and  the  company  Is  proud  of  what  they 
have  done  to  make  the  25th  district  a 
better  place  to  live.  The  public  and  the 
government  look  upon  Babcock  and  Wll- 
cox  and  other  industries  of  its  size  as 
profit  takers  ripe  for  tougher  economic 
controls  and  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
profits  last  year  were  2.7  cents  on  each 
sale  dollar. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune 

May  21, 1975] 
B&W  Officials  Frustrated  by  Government 
Government  indecision,  lack  of  long-range 
planning  and  attempts  to  regulate  every 
phase  of  business  are  creating  a  serious  sense 
of  frustration  for  official  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Co.,  Tubular  Products  Division,  according  to 
George  Kross  Jr.,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  division  headquartered  In 
Beaver  Falls. 

"Our  enormous  government  complex  seems 
no  longer  satisfied  with  protecting  the  long- 
term  interest  of  the  American  people,"  Krosa 
said.  "Government  seems  far  more  concerned 
with  running  and  regulating  business  than 
in  planning  for  and  meeting  the  crucial 
Issues  which  face  the  nation. 

"Through  its  present  policies,  regulations, 
indecisions  and  lack  of  foresight,  the  gov- 
ernment is  destroying  the  businesses  and  in- 
dustries that  through  taxes,  products  and 
payrolls  have  helped  build  this  nation  and 
our  current  standard  of  living. 

"And  unless  government  does  Its  Job  and 
allows  business  and  industry  to  do  their  Job, 
there  won't  be  many  people  left  working  in 
this  country's  Industries." 

Kross  cites  the  "alphabet  of  agencies" 
that  now  attempts  to  manage  business'  every 
move— in  the  use  of  fuels,  in  profits,  in  em- 
ployment practices,  in  pollution  control  and 
in  many  other  areas. 

B&W's  abUlty  to  produce  and  to  employ 
is  directly  Influenced  by  numerous  agencies 
created  through  legislation:  Federal  Energy 
Administration  (FEA) ,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC),  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA) ,  state  departments  of  en- 
vironmental resources  (DER),  Federal  Power 
Commission  (FPC),  the  Occupational  Safety 
&  Health  Administration  (OSHA) ,  plus  other 
dictated  policies  from  government. 

"We  at  B&W  favor  much  of  the  more  hu- 
manitarian government  legislation,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  companies  like  B&W  can 
immediately  do.  There  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
money  we  can  immediately  afford  to  spend  in 
non-productive  areas,"  Kross  said,  "and  con- 
tinue to  produce  and  employ  our  people." 

B&W  officials  want  cleaner  air  and  water 
both  Inside  and  outside  their  plants.  They 
don't  want  to  spend  American  dollars  on 
foreign  oil.  They  want  reasonable  proflts.  But 
they  also  want  to  keep  the  more  than  7,000 
men  and  women  working  at  their  plants  in 
Beaver  Falls;  Alliance,  Ohio;  Milwaukee  Wis. 
and  Elkhart,  Ind. 

"It  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  economics. 
Not  what  we'd  like  to  do,  but  what  we  can 
economically  do. 

"This  country's  growth  and  future  are 
based  on  the  economic  concept  of  proflts: 
selling  goods  for  a  certain  price,  and  then 
reinvesting  proflts  from  sales  to  expand, 
modernize  and  produce  more  and  better 
goods— goods  that  are  needed  by  people 
throughout  the  world,"  Kross  said.  "Without 
proflts  and  the  expansions  and  moderniza- 
tions they  produce,  we  will  be  unable  to 
continue  to  provide  more  and  better  Jobs. 

"Unless  business  and  industry  in  this  coun- 
try make  a  reasonable  proflt,  the  only  growth 
well  see  will  be  In  the  length  of  the  unem- 
ployment lines,"  he  added. 
The  B&W  vice  president  suggests  that  the 
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numerous  regulatory  agencies  of  government 
are  reducing  proflts  and  weakening  the 
economy  through  their  present  policies  and 
attempts  to  control  business. 

"Every  new  regulation — whether  good  or 
bad,  needed  or  not — cuts  a  bit  deeper  into 
pure  proflts  and  the  proflts  of  all  American 
Industry.  And  business  cannot  afford  to  ab- 
sorb such  tremendous  costs,  year  after  year, 
and  still  stay  in  business,"  he  said. 

The  laws  being  enacted  by  Congress  are 
costing  billions  of  dollars  for  Industry  to 
obey.  Eventually  the  public  will  pay  for  the 
regulatory  laws,  Just  as  the  public  now  pays 
for  the  oversized  governmental  complex,  ac- 
cording to  Kross. 

•No  one  want  to  pay  more  money  for  any- 
thing. But  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
implementation  of  these  regulatory  laws? 
Who  pays  for  the  agencies,  the  government? 
In  the  long  run,  the  consumer  or  voter  pays 
for  everything.  And  the  'price'  is  going  up. 
For  proof.  Just  check  your  grocery  bill  and  the 
level  of  unemployment  In  this  country?" 

It  is  Kross'  contention  that  government 
has  grown  so  large  that  one  hand  doesn't 
know  what  the  other  Is  doing. 

"There  are  actually  government  agencies 
on  the  state  and  national  levels  that  are  en- 
forcing policies  that  directly  contradict  each 
other.  And  business  Is  caught  In  the  middle 
of  these  contradictions." 

Kross  noted  as  an  example  a  B&W  fuel 
situation  in  which  the  DER's  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  have  told  B&W  officials  to  stop 
burning  coal  and  Instead  to  burn  oil  in  the 
boilers  at  the  Wallace  Run  steel  mill  in 
Beaver  Falls  and  at  the  Alliance  Plant. 
The  national  FEA  has  told  these  same 
B&W  officials  not  to  burn  oil,  but  to 
burn  coal.  The  DER's  said  that  burn- 
ing coal  pollutes  the  air,  and  the  FEA  says 
the  burning  of  oil  sends  U.S.  dollars  to  for- 
eign countries. 

"It's  no  wonder  we're  frustrated  with  gov- 
ernment." 

He  also  commented  that  pollution  control 
devices  needed  to  meet  government  reg\Ua- 
tions  are  costing  more  than  new  production 
equipment.  And  the  huge  amovmt  of  elec- 
tricity needed  to  run  the  devices  creates 
more  pollution  by  the  electrical  utilities, 
many  times,  than  it  actually  eliminates  at 
the  Industrial  location. 

In  looking  at  the  frustrating  relationship 
between  government  and  Industry,  Kross 
commented  on  an  irony  that  exists. 

"Listen  to  the  campaign  speeches.  Nearly 
every  politician  will  say  something  to  the  ef- 
fect that  'if  elected,  I'll  put  government  on 
a  more  business-like  footing' — ^more  efficient, 
budget-conscious  and  productive. 

"But  once  in  office,  our  legislators  attempt 
to  do  everything  possible  to  put  business 
on  a  more  'Government-like  footing'." 

"Unless  this  trend  is  reversed,"  Kroes  con- 
cluded, "I'm  afraid  that  the  public  will  con- 
tinue to  experience  a  gn'owth  in  prices  and  in 
unemployment.  And  I  can't  believe  that  any- 
one— in  business,  government  or  the  general 
public — wants  to  see  that." 


Officials  Claim  Proiits  Sliced 
The  beginning  of  mdustrial  expansions, 
such  as  the  $50  million  project  now  under- 
way at  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  Ambridge  fa- 
cility, may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Government  policies  and  regulations  are 
slicing  away  at  American  industrial  proflts 
that  are  needed  for  expansion  and  growth, 
according  to  B&W's  Beaver  Falls  Plant 
Manager  John  E.  McCann. 

American  business  and  Industry,  like 
B&W,  need  money  to  begin  expansions  that 
offer  more  economic  stability,  more  Jobs  and 
more  products  that  the  public  needs,  Mc- 
Cann said.  But  VS.  businesses  are  not  mak- 
ing a  great  enough  percentage  of  proflt  to 
allow  for  future  expansion  and  development, 
he  noted. 
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McCann  and  other  B&W  officials  blame 
government  for  a  great  portion  of  the  declin- 
ing percentage  of  proflt,  because  companies 
like  B&W  must  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
meet  government  regulations. 

"We  need  expansion  and  modernization 
industrjrwide  to  keep  up  with  the  nation's 
demands  for  manufactured  products,  but 
meeting  government  regulatory  requirements 
is  sUclng  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  profits 
that  allow  for  such  development,"  McCann 
said. 

B&W  spent  $14  million  in  1971  on  air  and 
water  purification  systems  at  its  facilities  in 
Beaver  Falls,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
systems  is  more  than  $100,000  a  year,  com- 
pany figures  show. 

"I  think  it's  a  feather  in  our  cap  that  our 
pollution  control  systems  have  set  a  high 
standard  for  others  to  follow. 

"But  the  fact  remains  that  the  $14  mil- 
lion is  money  that  was  spent  for  nonpro- 
ductive equipment.  The  enormous  bag- 
houses  that  'vacuum'  the  air  at  our  steel 
mills  do  not  produce  a  single  specialty 
steel  tube — tubing  that  would  result  in  more 
oil  and  gas  wells,  more  electric  power  and 
greater  oil  refining  capabilities  in  this  coun- 
try," McCann  said. 

He  stressed  that  B&W  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  cleaner  air  and  water,  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  the  conservation  of  fuel. 
But  the  government  is  not  willing  to  help 
business  and  Industry  make  the  changes. 

"Meeting  government  regulations  is  cost- 
ing the  country's  businesses  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year,  and  what  is  spent  in  meeting 
those  regulations  cannot  be  spent  for  need- 
ed expansion  and  modernization. 

"And  perhaps  even  worse — these  strict 
regulations  are  actually  forcing  some  com- 
panies out  of  business  and  people  out  of 
Jobs,"  McCann  said. 

He  noted  that  B&W  is  attempting  to  an- 
swer the  government  requirements,  and  at 
the  same  time,  attempting  to  answer  the 
energy  needs  of  the  country  through  in- 
creased production. 

"It's  difficult  to  do  both.  And  it's  getting 
Impossible." 

B&W's  Ambridge  plant,  which  will  create 
600  new  Jobs,  now  is  partially  In  operation 
and  is  expected  to  be  running  at  100  per 
cent  capacity  in  1976.  In  addition  to  the  new 
Jobs,  the  facility  will  Increase  B&W's  tubing 
production  in  the  county  by  40  per  cent 
with  its  cold  draw,  hot  mill  and  oil  well 
tubing  operations. 

"This  country  needs  expansions  like  were 
doing  in  Ambridge.  Expansion  Is  needed  to 
supply  future  energy,  as  well  as  economic 
stability.  But  Industry  needs  proflts  for  ex- 
pansions," McCann  said. 

B&W's  worldwide  corporation  earned  $34 
million  In  profits  in  1974 — a  record  In  total 
dollars  earned  by  the  company.  The  prob- 
lem arises  in  the  public  and  government's 
view  of  these  profits,  according  to  the  plant 
manager. 

"Sure,  we  made  $34  million.  But  Ambridge 
is  costing  us  $50  million. 

"All  the  legislators  look  at  is  the  big 
money.  They  seem  to  think  that  because  a 
company  like  B&W  makes  a  record  proflt 
of  $34  million,  it  can  afford  to  pay  for  any 
new  regulation  that  can  be  thought  up,"  he 
said. 

What  government  does  not  look  at,  accord- 
ing to  McCann,  is  that  B&W  made  only  2.7 
cents  on  each  sales  dollar — a  very  poor 
return. 

"Instead  of  helping,  government  seems  to 
be  continuously  looking  for  ways  to  limit 
the  proflts  of  business  and  industry,"  he 
added. 

McCann  believes  that  government  is  using 
business  and  Indvistry  as  a  scapegoat  to 
continue  wooing  voters. 

"I'm  sure  that  our  legislators  recognize 
that  the  public  is  going  to  pay  tomorrow  for 
the  government  regulation  that   is  passed 
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on  to  Industry  today.  But  they  won't  tell 
the  public  this  economic  fact. 

'What  the  public  doesn't  pay  for  through 
increased  prices,  it  will  pay  for  more  severely 
through  the  loss  of  Jobs,"  McCann  added. 
"You  can  see  this  happening  right  now  with 
increased  prices  and  longer  unemployment 
lines. 

"American  business  cannot  continue  to 
foot  the  bill  for  everything,  as  government 
would  like  the  public  to  think.  There's  a 
limit.  And  once  that  limit  is  reached,  as  it 
has  been  by  some  businesses,  the  public  reaUy 
becomes  the  loser. 

"The  result  of  government  policies,  too 
often,  becomes  the  opposite  of  what  govern- 
ment says  it's  attempting  to  do,"  McCann 
said. 

"Instead  of  this  country  developing,  it  will 
be  cnunbllng. 

"We'll  have  clean  air  and  water.  We'U 
have  conserved  our  fuels.  We'll  have  kept 
the  dollars  In  America.  And  we'll  have  the 
flnest  working  conditions  ever  possible," 
McCann  said. 

"Unfortunately,  there  will  be  only  a  few 
lucky  Americans  left  working." 


THE  DAIRY  FARM  SITUATION 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dairy 
farm  issue  has  become  one  of  those  prob- 
lems that  Government  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  talking  about  while  making 
very  few  positive  changes  to  help  the 
individual  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  from  the 
Greensburg  Tribime-Review,  Sunday, 
July  20,  that  well  states  the  frustration 
felt  by  one  central  Pennsylvania  dairy 
farmer.  While  all  farmers  may  not  share 
his  specific  views,  they  share  the  gen- 
eral feelings  that  have  led  to  difficult 
times  for  small,  independent  dairy  farm- 
ers: 

[Prom   the   Greensburg   Tribune-Review, 

July  20,  19751 

Gloom  Settles  Over  Dairy  Fabms 

(By  Paul  Heyworth) 

A  black  cloud  of  economic  gloom  is  set- 
tling over  Westmoreland  County  dairy  farm«. 

William  Buttermore  of  Ruffsdale  took  » 
few  moments  from  his  endless  labors  recently 
to  describe  the  depressed  mood  of  his  fel- 
low dairy  farmers.  Buttermore  la  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Westland  Dairy  and  the 
Westmoreland  County  Conservation  District. 
His  beautiful  206-acre  farm  features  40  pure- 
bred Holstelns. 

Buttermore  says  the  feeling  among  farm- 
ers goes  far  beyond  the  usual  complaining 
and  griping. 

"The  talk  is  about  many  farms  going  bank- 
rupt, about  a  reduced  supply  of  milk  in  the 
faU  and  about  giving  it  all  up,"  be  said. 

Why? 

The  reasons  flowed  in  a  depressing  chain: 

— Dairy  farmers  are  now  losing  about  $1 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  they  sell.  Some 
farmers  are  trapped  with  high  permanent 
bills  which  forces  them  to  higher  volumes. 
But  the  more  they  produce  the  more  they 
get  Into  financial  trouble. 

nCFORTS 

— Foreign  imports  of  cheese  and  other  milk 
products  have  reduced  locel  sales. 
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— ^Labor,  at  reasonable  wage  levels,  la  Im- 
possible to  find.  And  splrallng,  unreasonable 
labor  costs  across  the  nation  have  boosted 
the  price  of  farm  equipment  and  replace- 
ment parts  beyond  tbe  farmer's  ability  to 
pay. 

— The  farmers,  representing  three  percent 
of  the  popvilatlon,  yet  paying  a  large  portion 
In  property  taxes,  do  not  have  the  collec- 
tive power  in  government  (politics)  or  In 
the  marketplace  to  change  tbe  economic 
system  bankrupting   farm   operations. 

— ^Federal  and  state  governments  Interfer- 
ence with  the  farming  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  been  disastrous.  The  great  govern- 
ment push  for  cheap  food  at  any  sacrifice, 
has  devastated   the   agriculture   Industry. 

"It's  sad  to  say,  but  many  farmers  are 
saying  they  would  like  to  see  another  depres- 
sion hit  the  nation.  They  say  this  becaiise 
they  are  already  In  a  severe  depression  and 
they  want  the  scale  of  values  at  least  to 
come  out  even  with  them,"  Buttermore  ex- 
plained. 

"We  feel  helpless  and  frustrated.  We  have 
no  union.  There  is  no  consortium  of  farmers 
joining  together  for  siirvlval.  I  guess  prices 
will  only  go  up  when  production  goes  down — 
when  people  hurt  enough,  they  will  see  the 
farmer's  plight — perhaps,"  Buttermore  said 
sadly.  "People  do  not  know  what  hard  times 
are.  People  have  forgotten  the  value  of  hard 
work.  Some  are  pleasure  crazy.  Perhaps  a 
depression  would  force  us  all  to  start  over 
again  by  eliminating  our  warped  sense  of 
values,  our  false  and  wasteful  economy,"  he 
added. 

Buttermore  feels  dairy  farming  Is  the  most 
costly  form  of  agriculture  because  it  requires 
more  equipment  and  housing  than  other 
types.  He  sees  a  countywlde  trend  moving 
toward  grain  production,  even  though  the 
topography  of  the  area  isn't  exactly  suited 
for  the  large  harvesting  machine. 

AGCRESSrVi: 

Bill  Buttermore  Is  not  a  negative  pes- 
simistic man.  He  is  aggressive  and  Innova- 
tive. He  supplements  his  dairy  Income  by 
"custom  work"  (renting  his  combine), 
selling  Holsteln  breeding  stock  and  market- 
ing some  of  his  wheat. 

But  he  feels  farmers  have  pretty  well 
reached  the  end  of  their  "efficiency  rope." 
Each  year  farmers  have  been  able  to  get 
more  and  more  food  production  per  acre 
and  more  milk  per  cow.  "But  this  pattern 
Is  leveling  off.  You  can  only  invest  so  much 
money  per  acre  to  gain  better  production," 
he  explained. 

It  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  too  many 
people  are  "Uvlng  off  a  cow"  he  said.  The 
farmer  and  workers  in  supporting  biislnesses 
get  their  income  from  the  cow.  But  truck 
drivers,  for  example,  can  earn  more  than 
a  manager  of  a  dairy,  and  when  this  spiral 
goes  beyond  the  economic  feasibility  point 
the  entire  structure  could  coUaptse — no 
farmer,  no  cow,  no  dairy  and  no  Job  for 
the  union  truck  driver. 

Buttermore  feels  the  amount  of  people 
living  off  the  cow  must  be  reduced  by  more 
direct  delivery  to  customers  on  a  local  level 
through  key  distribution  points.  He  feels 
$10  per  hundredweight  of  miifc  to  the  farmer 
would  be  reasonable.  It  is  now  around  $7 
to  $8  per  hundred.  The  price  is  figured  in 
classes  as  to  how  the  milk  is  used — which  is 
not  controlled  by  the  dairyman.  "Milk  is  milk 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  don't  care 
if  it  ends  up  as  Ice  cream  or  in  someone's 
coffee — it  still  cost  the  same  to  produce," 
he  said. 

But  the  problem  lies  deeper  than  the  mid- 
dleman syndrome.  Buttermore  Is  convinced 
the  farmer's  woes  start  in  Washington,  D.C. 
"We  don't  want  subsidies,  but  If  prices  are 
not  supporting  the  farmers,  then  the  money 
will  have  to  come  from  somewhere — and 
that  somewhere  may  be  taxes,"  Buttermore 
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said.  He  believes  the  federal  government 
has  to  move  away  from  the  misconception 
that  food  has  to  be  cheap.  It  must  also  stop 
interfering  with  the  supply  and  demand  scale 
(with  the  farmer  on  the  short  end  of  the 
stick). 

"I  realize  the  working  man  needs  unions. 
I  have  nothing  against  organized  labor.  But 
unreasonable  wages  directly  tie  In  with  the 
rising  cost  of  food  (in  the  farmer's  equip- 
ment and  operating  costs)  and  they  had 
better  fix  the  connection,"  he  said. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  LOW  TUITION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
months  now,  learned  educators  and  econ- 
omists have  been  exchanging  position 
papers  and  research  studies  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  tuition  policies  should  be  for 
postsecondary  education.  I  think  there 
are  a  few  people  left  who  still  advance 
the  argument  that  increased  tuition  at 
some  schools  wiU  help  "increase  access" 
for  students  at  other  schools,  there  are 
some  who  still  believe  that  Increased  tui- 
tion will  somehow  "improve  choice,"  and 
there  are  a  disturbing  nimiber  who  be- 
lieve that  while  low  tuition  is  a  good  idea, 
we  should  let  it  erode  imtil  we  can  "af- 
ford it." 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  these  great 
issues,  the  erudition  of  the  scholars  is 
frequently  overshadowed  by  the  insights 
of  those  most  directly  concerned.  Not 
long  ago,  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  held  its  37th  annual  conven- 
tion. The  following  discussion  occurred 
on  the  convention  floor,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion by  the  convention  of  a  resolution 
supporting  the  continuation  of  our  cen- 
tury-old tradition  of  low  tuition  public 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Delegate  Thomas  G. 
Hoehn  put  it  better  than  all  the  econ- 
omists, all  the  legislators,  and  all  the 
educators: 

Low  tuition  is  a  long-term  guarantee  of 
access  to  higher  education;  student  aid  can- 
not be. 

I  insert  the  debate  and  resolution  to 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Low-TurrioN  Public  Higher  Education 

The  American  system  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation is  a  valued  national  resource,  one  that 
lo<*s  toward  the  country's  future.  Since  its 
beginnings  almost  150  years  ago,  the  network 
of  land-grant  universities,  State  colleges  and 
community  colleges  has  grown  to  the  point 
that  It  serves  nearly  three-fourths  of  all 
college  students. 

The  27th  Annual  CWA  Convention,  In  1965, 
adopted  a  resolution,  "Public  Education  In 
America,"  which  stated  in  part:  "Higher  edu- 
cation should  not  be  the  sole  privilege  of  the 
rich.  It  should  be  the  right  of  every  young 
person  who  desires  and  seeks  educational 
self-Improvement."  The  1965  resolution  con- 
cluded that  proper  investment  In  the  educa- 
tion of  American  youth  ".  .  .  will  Inevitably 
enhance  the  economic  security  of  our  nation." 

This  Union  and  the  AFL-CIO  have  con- 
sUtently  supported  the  principle  of  low  tui- 
tion in  higher  education. 


Mounting  costs  and  diminishing  federal, 
state  and  private  support  have  caused  col- 
lege and  university  tuition  to  rise  sharply 
In  the  last  decade,  which  means  ever-increas- 
ing hardship  on  millions  of  American  families 
whose  children  are  ovu:  promising  future 
leaders. 

No  amount  of  rhetoric  about  helping  low- 
Income  students,  saving  private  higher  educa- 
tion, or  Increasing  student  choice  should 
be  allowed  to  mask  the  severe  effects  of  high 
public  college  tuition  and  heavy  debts  on 
millions  of  Americans.  Increased  student  aid 
Is  not  and  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  low 
tuition;  at  best,  increased  aid  to  students  can 
be  a  supplement.  Federal  and  state  tuition 
aid  programs  are  subject  to  the  annually 
shifting  priorities  of  federal  and  state  bu- 
reaucracies and  bankers.  Low  tuition  is  a 
long-term  guarantee  of  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation; student  aid  cannot  be. 

In  1963  the  Congress  passed  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  and  in  1965  the 
Higher  Education  Act;  with  these,  the  federal 
government  accepted  a  share  of  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  costs  of  higher  education. 
Under  the  Nixon  Administration,  many  pro- 
grams withered  away  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
The  Federal  funds  available  in  recent  years 
have  been  increasingly  limited  to  student 
aid,  largely  restricted  to  students  from  low- 
Income  families.  In  the  1976  budget,  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  proposed  a  reduction  of  $133 
million,  despite  the  tuition  squeeze. 

CWA  and  the  AFL-CIO  have  Joined  in  a 
national  campaign  for  low  tuition  with  a 
number  of  educational  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, and  the  American  Association  of 
Conmiunlty  and  Junior  Colleges. 

Resolved:  That  this  37th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  express  its  support  of  the  low  tuition 
campaign,  so  that  state  and  federal  funding 
levels  will  be  high  enough  to  keep  the  costs 
of  higher  education  from  being  shifted  to 
students  and  families  unable  to  bear  tbe 
burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
moves  the  adoption  of  Resolution  37A-75- 
11,  Low-Tuition  Public  Higher  Education. 

President  Watts:  You  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion to  adopt.  Is  there  a  second? 
.  .  .  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  .  .  . 
President  Watts:  Seconded  from  the  floor. 
On  the  motion.  At  microphone  No.  3,  Dele- 
gate Kunath,  Local  7104. 

Delegate  Lorma  R.  Kunath  (Local  7104): 
Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Delegates:  I  choose 
not  to  apologize  for  the  time  I'm  taking,  be- 
cause when  we  get  upset,  I  have  much  to  say; 
and  I'm  upset. 

Each  convention  is  a  new  learning  experi- 
ence, and  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  review 
and  evaluate  our  relationships  and  our  Issues 
within  our  organization,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  recognized  llie 
need  of  higher  education  very  early  and  estab- 
lished one  of  the  original  land  grant  colleges. 
Yet  we  now  fall  short  in  providing  education 
within  reach  of  all  students. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  raised  our  children 
to  be  independent  thinkers,  young  adults 
that  want  to  do  their  own  thing.  Like  myself, 
many  of  you  have  had  the  challenge  of  "rais- 
ing, and  the  wonderful  experience  of  watch- 
ing our  children  mature.  It's  disheartening 
Indeed  to  have  a  son  or  a  daughter  ready, 
eager,  and,  yes,  insisting  that  she  or  he  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  a 
higher  education,  only  to  be  stifled  by  these 
costs  that  are  blasting  out  of  reach. 

Many  of  us  have  long  had  the  dream  that 
all  children  In  America  can  reach  for  a  higher 
education  free  from  the  threat  and  worry  of 
financial  costs.  You  have  seen  or  heard  of  out- 
landish sums  spent  on  sweat  studies,  or  those 
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on  bisexual  frogs.  Or  how  about  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  paid  to  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany for  not  planting  wheat?  Are  these  our 
priorities? 

Your  tax  dollars  support  and  maintain  your 
colleges.  Often  workers  cannot  afford  to  send 
their  own  children  to  these  same  colleges. 
The  burden  of  college  on  the  average  middle 
income  or  lower  Income  family  is  greater  than 
ever,  m  part  because  of  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  children  coming  of  college  age  at  the 
same  time. 

Rising  college  costs  are  the  principal  rea- 
son why  so  many  high  school  graduates  are 
not  going  on  to  college.  Furthermore,  every 
study  made  of  student  aid  emphasizes  fed- 
eral and  state  funds  are  far  below  the  level 
necessary  to  help  even  the  poor  students, 
much  less  middle  Income  students  who  are 
not  eligible  for  much  If  any  student  aid. 

For  years,  the  young  people  of  Iowa  and 
other  states  have  immigrated  because  of  the 
lack  of  opportunity  for  low  or  no  tuition  edu- 
cation at  home.  Think  about  it.  How  many 
students  have  you  lost  to  other  states? 

The  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  our 
youth  is  Indeed  a  valued  national  resoiirce. 
AH  of  us  have  witnessed  endless  numbers 
of  improvements  In  American  society  which 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  education.  These 
range  from  sending  astronauts  to  the  moon, 
to  developing  cures  for  killing  diseases  and 
transplanting  human  hearts.  And  Just  this 
week  on  the  local  TV  news  from  Holrldge, 
Nebraska  tells  of  gas  being  made  from  corn 
as  a  source  of  fuel  for  automobiles. 

There  should  be  great  effort  made  to  urge 
all  of  our  own  local  members  to  campaign 
for  lower  tuition  or  no  tuition  in  higher  edu- 
cation. I  urge  you  to  pass  this  resolution 
and  contact  your  local  Congressmen  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington,  the  elected  federal  officials,  and  the 
elected  representatives  in  your  own  state, 
and  inform  them  of  your  actions. 

All  Americans  have  a  stake  in  lower  tui- 
tion. The  future  progress  of  our  own  nation 
depends  on  the  expanding  pool  of  well-edu- 
cated and  productive  men  and  women. 

At  Microphone  No.  3,  Delegate  Allen,  Local 
11571. 

Delegate  Norma  Allen  (Local  11571):  Mr. 
Chairman,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  I  rise  In  favor 
of  this  resolution. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  an  Institute  of  higher 
learning.  I  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

I  know,  personally,  how  expen.sive  It  is  to 
continue  one's  education  after  completion  of 
high  school.  When  one  calculates  the  amount 
one  may  have  earned  while  attending  a  col- 
lege or  university,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
tuition,  room,  board,  and  other  incidentals, 
this  runs  into  thousands  of  dollars,  con- 
stituting an  expensive  investment. 

If  an  individual  does  not  have  the  finances 
and  is  forced  to  work  while  continuing 
school,  the  total  educational  experience 
suffers. 

The  institution  of  a  low  tuition  campaign 
is  necessary  and  Just. 

I  urge  you  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution 
for  low-tuition,  public  higher  education. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

President  Watts:  At  Microphone  No.  1, 
Delegate  Sparks,  Local  12222. 

Delegate  Lucille  Sparks  (Local  12222) :  I 
move  the  previous  question.   (Applause) 

President  Watts:  You  have  heard  the  ques- 
tion called  for.  .  .  .  The  motion  was  duly 
seconded  .  .  . 

President  Watts:  It  Is  seconded  from  the 
floor. 

All  those  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  close 
debate  signify  by  raising  their  right  hand; 
down  hands;  opposed  by  a  like  sign;  down 
hands;  the  motion  is  carried. 

The  question  before  us  is  the  adoption  of 
Resolution  No.  11. 

Will  all  those  in  favor  signify  by  raising 
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their  right  hand;  down  hands;  opposed  by 
a  like  sign;  down  hands;  the  resolution  is 
adopted. 


H.R.    605:    DECONTROL    OF    OIL 
PRICES 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  in- 
dicate my  support  of  House  Resolution 
605,  to  disapprove  the  President's  oil 
price  decontrol  plan.  I  do  this  with  some 
reluctance  because  its  passage  signifies 
the  continued  inability  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  agree  on  basic  en- 
ergy policy  and  strategy.  If  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  disapprove  administra- 
tion proposals  and  the  President  vetoes 
congressional  actions,  the  result  will  be 
continued  stalemate  until  the  end  of  Au- 
gust when  all  price  controls  on  petroleum 
expire.  Such  an  outcome  will  be  the  worst 
possible  choice,  by  all  accounts.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  the  Congress  must  per- 
severe in  its  efforts  to  develop  a  rational 
energy  policy  that  is  both  conducive  to 
obtaining  energy  independence  and  fair 
to  consumers. 

Regrettably  the  President's  proposal 
fails  on  several  grounds.  First,  it  is  based 
on  a  mistaken  premise.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  the  free  market  is  the  most 
eflScient  allocator  of  resources  in  the  ab- 
stract and  that,  therefore,  decontrol 
makes  sense,  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
no  free  market  at  the  present  time.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  market  prices  de- 
termined by  OPEC,  and  decontrol  will 
only  cause  domestic  prices  to  rise  to 
OPEC  levels.  This  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing efifect  on  consumers. 

The  second  premise  of  the  President's 
plan  is  that  higher  prices  will  bring  forth 
additional  oil.  This  is  most  likely  correct, 
though  the  amount  of  additional  oil  at 
any  given  higher  price  is  subject  to  in- 
tense debate,  but  it  is  really  asking  the 
wrong  question.  Given  that  decontrol 
will  more  than  double  old  oil  prices,  af- 
fecting a  large  part  of  current  domestic 
production,  the  proper  question  is  wheth- 
er paying  such  a  great  amount  for  mar- 
ginal quantities  of  a  finite  resource  is 
worth  it.  There  is  serious  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  it  is.  If  a  large 
incrase  in  price  yields  only  a  small  In- 
crease in  production  which  will  surely 
diminish  over  time,  then  we  would  be 
better  advised  to  invest  more  heavily  in 
the  development  of  other,  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

Tied  in  with  this  problem  is  the  ques- 
tion of  short-term  versus  long-term 
needs.  While  general  agreement  has  been 
achieved  on  the  need  to  develop  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  over  the  long 
term,  we  remain  divided  over  steps  needed 
to  meet  the  threat  of  another  oil  embargo 
in  the  short  nm.  The  irony  is,  however, 
that  decontrol — part  of  the  President's 
implied  short-term  solution — is  not  es- 
sentially a  short-term  strategy.  It  takes 
time  for  the  market  mechanism  to  work 
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even  when  there  is  a  free  market,  and 
inevitable  delays  and  equipment  short,- 
ages  mean  any  new  oil  brought  to  the 
surface  by  decontrol  is  several  years  away 
at  least. 

All  these  reasons  create  considerable 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  desirability 
of  decontrol,  and  I,  therefore,  voted 
to  disapprove  the  President's  plan. 


POLL     INDICATES     SUPPORT     FOR 
RIGHT   TO    ABORTION 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement 
by  Representative  Oberstar  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  25  attempted  to  show  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public  opposes  le- 
gal abortion.  The  poll  was  also  men- 
tioned by  Representative  Zablocki  in  the 
Record  of  April  18.  Representative  Ober- 
star used  the  results  of  only  one  of  many 
questions  asked  in  a  poll  by  DeVries  & 
Associates  for  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Human  Life  Amendment  to  illus- 
trate his  point. 

Unfortunately,  the  one  question  cited 
was  itself  so  misleading  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful any  accurate  measure  of  the  public's 
feelings  on  abortion  could  have  resulted 
from  its  use.  The  question  reads  as 
follows: 

.  .  .  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently ruled  that  all  of  the  states'  abortion 
laws  are  unconstitutional.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, this  ruling  has  made  abortion  avail- 
able to  a  woman  on  request  throughout  her 
pregnancy.  The  United  States  Congress  is 
considering  four  possible  courses  of  action  in 
this  matter. 

If  you  were  the  Congressman  from  this 
area  which  of  these  alternatives  would  you 
vote  for? 

A  list  of  alternative  courses  of  action 
followed. 

The  results  indicated  by  Representa- 
tive Oberstar  were  that  "nearly  three 
out  of  four  Americans  believe  Congress 
should  take  action  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion legalizing  abortion  on  January  22, 
1973." 

It  is  clear  that  no  accurate  results 
could  be  obtained  from  such  an  inaccu- 
rate question.  In  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court  rulings  did  not  make  abortion 
available,  one,  on  request  or  two, 
throughout  a  woman's  pregnancy.  The 
Doe  against  Bolton  and  Roe  against  Wade 
rulings  make  clear  that  abortion  will  not 
be  available  "on  demand"  but  that  the 
decision  to  have  an  abortion  must  be 
made  by  a  woman  with  her  doctor  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  the  woman's 
pregnancy.  Furthermore,  abortion  Is  not 
available  "throughout  her  pregnancy," 
for  in  the  last  3  months.  States  may  pro- 
hibit abortion  altogether  except  in  cases 
where  the  mother's  life  or  health  Is  at 
stake. 

There  can  be  no  validity  to  a  question 
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based  on  faulty  information.  One  won- 
ders how  different  the  results  would  have 
been  on  this  question  if  there  had  been 
an  accurate  description  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

Another  question  used  in  the  poll 
which  reflects  hidden  bias  deals  with 
abortion  stands  and  political  candidates. 
Individuals  being  polled  were  given  four 
alternatives: 

1.  stopping  abortion  Is  so  Important  that  I 
would  vote  against  any  candidate  who  sup- 
ported abortion,  no  matter  how  many  things 
we  agreed  upon. 

2.  The  right  to  abortion  Is  so  Important 
that  I  would  vote  against  any  candidate  who 
opposed  abortion,  no  matter  how  msmy 
things  we  agreed  upon. 

3.  If  I  believed  both  candidates  for  a  po- 
litical office  were  equally  qualified  and  then 
learned  that  one  of  the  candidates  supported 
abortion,  I  would  vote  against  that  candi- 
date. 

4.  Abortion  Is  not  Important  enough  to  me 
as  an  issue  that  I  would  vote  one  way  or 
another  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  Issue. 

The  bias  in  this  question  lies  in  the 
fact  that  although  alternatives  one  and 
two  are  parallels,  reflecting  diametrically 
opposed  responses  to  the  same  query, 
there  Is  no  parallel  to  alternative  three, 
which  would  reflect  a  pro-choice  point 
of  view.  Thus  the  conclusion  in  the  poll 
that  "For  27.7  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents a  candidate's  stand  against  abortion 
Is  a  critical  factor  in  his  decision  to  vote 
for  the  candidate"  and  "15.2  percent  took 
the  opposite  tack  saying  they  would  vote 
against  any  candidate  who  opposed  abor- 
tion" represents  a  conclusion  based  on 
an  inherently  defective  question  and 
thus  caimot  be  said  to  adequately  reflect 
pro-choice  sentiments. 

A  far  more  significant  finding  of  the 
poll  is  that  72  percent  of  the  total  re- 
spondents— and  65  percent  of  the  Catho- 
lic respondents — believe  that  abortion 
should  be  allowed  imder  certain  circum- 
stances. This  finding  is  consistent  with 
those  of  other  national  polls  taken  since 
the  1973  Supreme  Court  decision  on  abor- 
tion that  indicate  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  favor  legalized  abortion. 
These  include  the  Harris  Poll  taken  in 
1973,  the  Washington  Survey  taken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research. 
Inc.,  conducted  in  1974,  and  the  Virginia 
Slims  American  Women's  Opinion  Poll 
taken  in  the  spring  of  1974. 


DON  BONKER  STUDY  MISSION  TO 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  tour  the  Middle 
East  as  a  Member  of  the  House  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee.  This  Is  an 
area  of  growing  importance  worldwide 
and  of  special  significance  to  the  United 
States.  Several  months  ago.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  announced  the 
administration's  intention  to  reassess  our 
policies  In  the  Middle  East,  a  move  which 
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may  well  represent  a  basic  shift  of  U.S. 
economic  and  military  support  of  the  na- 
tions involved  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  such,  the  Congress  should  be  fully  ap- 
prised of  these  efforts  and  participate  in 
any  substantive  decisions  involving  the 
Middle  East.  As  a  result  of  making  this 
trip,  I  feel  better  prepared  to  participate 
in  this  process  and  work  toward  the  goal 
of  achieving  a  lasting  peace  in  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world. 

My  7-day  tour  allowed  me  to  visit  Is- 
rael, Jordan,  and  Egypt.  I  was  pleased 
and  honored  that  in  each  of  these  coun- 
tries the  heads  of  state  were  available 
to  meet  personally  with  me,  as  were  their 
top  political  and  military  leaders.  One 
American  Ambassador  noted  that  the 
head  of  state  in  that  country  had  person- 
ally met  with  every  Congressman  who 
had  visited  there  and  the  number  was 
well  over  100  in  the  past  year.  I  believe 
this  says  something  about  the  growing 
importance  Middle  East  leaders  place  on 
the  Congress  in  formulating  U.S.  policies 
that  affect  their  coimtries.  In  fact,  I  was 
impressed  with  how  sensitive  they  were 
to  Congress  activities  concerning  the 
Middle  East,  and  how  our  policies  strong- 
ly influence  decisions  and  events  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

In  my  discussions  with  Premier  Rabin 
and  other  Israeli  leaders,  I  found  a  sense 
of  pragmatism  coupled  with  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  preserve  their  security.  For 
a  nation  that  has  suffered  f  oiu*  wars  and 
repeated  terrorist  attacks  since  its 
founding  in  1948,  this  concern  is  imder- 
standable.  They  are  genuinely  receptive 
and  interested  in  the  "step-by-step"  ap- 
proach advocated  by  Secretary  Kissinger, 
but  Israel  is  also  prepared  to  "go  it  alone" 
if  necessary.  The  U.S.  aid  program  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  Israel's  strong  de- 
fense and  economic  stability.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's statement,  which  was  widely 
publicized  while  I  was  in  Jerusalem,  that 
U.S.  aid  could  be  jeopardized  if  Israel  did 
not  "concede"  in  the  current  negotiations 
was  met  with  some  alarm.  Despite  the 
serious  consequences  of  this  threat,  I  got 
the  impression  that  Israel  was  determin- 
ed not  to  sacrlflce  what  was  considered 
essential  to  its  national  security. 

Concerning  present  negotiations  over 
a  second-stage  disengagement  in  Sinai, 
Premier  Rabin  insisted  that  Israel's  de- 
fense requires  a  military  presence  in  the 
Mitla  and  Glddi  passes.  If  Israel  is  forced 
to  withdraw  as  part  of  a  settlement,  the 
Premier  made  clear  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  some  electronic  surveillance 
and  troops  In  brigade  strength  on  the 
eastern  rim  of  the  passes.  He  also  wanted 
guarantees  of  a  long-term,  step-by-step 
agreement,  ideally  8  years,  minimally 
3.  On  other  matters,  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment felt  less  strongly  about  the  Abu 
Rudeis  oil  flelds— though  this  source 
amounts  to  50  percent  of  Israel's  oil  sup- 
plies. Premier  Rabin  said  to  me,  and  I 
have  seen  it  in  print  elsewhere,  that: 

oil  Is  not  blood  and  so  we  have  not  made 
this  an  Issue. 

There  was  little  optimism  that  an  In- 
terim agreement  was  possible  with  her 
northern  neighbor,  Syria,  because  of  the 
military  significance  of  the  occupied 
territory    between    the    two    countries. 
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There  Is  similar  doubt  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  an  accord  with  Jordan  within 
the  context  of  Its  demand  for  an  Israeli 
withdrawal  5  to  6  miles  along  the  Jordan 
River.  On  another  matter.  Premier  Ra- 
bin stated  unequivocally  that  he  would 
not  do  business  with  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization.  He  distinguished 
between  the  Palestinian  issue,  wliich  he 
recognizes  needs  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
the  PLO,  saying  the  matter  had  to  be 
negotiated  within  the  context  of  a  peace 
agreement  between  Jordan  and  Israel. 

Israel  Is  a  democracy  and  as  such  Its 
government  Is  subject  to  a  variety  of  in- 
ternal political  forces.  I  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  political  leaders,  representing  all 
of  the  factions  in  the  Knesset,  including 
Mrs.  Shulamit  Aloni,  M.K.,  considered  a 
dove,  and  Mr.  Menachem  Beigin,  M.K., 
who  is  labeled  a  hawk.  There  appeared  to 
be  little  distinction  over  Israel's  com- 
mon goals  but  the  means  of  achieving 
those  goals.  The  imderlying  theme  is  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist  and  ability  to  survive 
In  what  Is  perceived  as  a  hostile  world. 
Israel's  defense  is  a  matter  of  everyone's 
concern.  Even  today  there  is  still  much 
debate  and  criticism  over  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  War  and  the  unnecessary  setbacks 
which  Israel  experienced  in  1973.  Pre- 
mier Rabin  will  not  be  without  his  crit- 
ics if  he  chooses  to  go  along  in  the  pres- 
ent negotiations.  I  now  have  a  greater 
appreciation  for  his  position  and  courage 
In  leading  his  beleaguered  nation 
through  these  difficult  times. 

Our  travels  took  us  through  most  of 
the  major  cities  and  on  a  special  tour  of 
occupied  territory  in  the  Golan  Heights. 
It  became  readily  apparent  why  this  area 
Is  of  strategic  importance  to  Israel.  Prior 
to  the  1967  war,  the  many  kibbutzim 
with  their  stretch  of  high-yielding  farm- 
lands which  embraced  the  pre-1967  Syr- 
ian border,  made  them  especially  vulner- 
able to  sniper  attacks  from  their  Syrian 
neighbors.  The  area  Is  important  not 
only  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  safety 
of  the  kibbutzim,  but  It  has  equal  value 
militarily  to  protect  Israel's  northern 
front. 

I  visited  Kibbutzim  Manara  and  Kefar 
Blum,  both  located  near  the  Lebanese 
border  where  they  are  vulnerable  even 
today  to  sporadic  attacks  from  Arab  ter- 
rorists. One  could  not  help  but  respect  the 
kibbutnik,  their  courage  and  dedication 
is  a  way  of  life  that  most  of  us  would  find 
impossible  to  follow.  They  are  making  a 
contribution  to  the  building  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  With  a  total  under  100,000, 
which  is  less  than  4  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, they  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  Israel's  agricultural  development  and 
have  more  than  their  proportionate  share 
of  representation  in  the  Knesset. 

In  Afula,  I  met  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Bar- 
On,  director,  Information  Division,  Israel 
Public  Council  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  Im- 
migrants from  U.S.S.R.,  and  conversed 
with  a  nimiber  of  young  immigrants  who 
had  arrived  In  Israel  recently.  Mrs.  Bar- 
On  directs  one  of  many  Immigration  cen- 
ters where  processing,  educational  and 
relocation  programs  are  In  effect. 

Israel,  like  the  United  States,  Is  a  na- 
tion of  Immigrants  and  as  such  places 
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high  priority  on  the  Integration  of  all 
immigrants,  regardless  of  origin,  into 
Its  system.  Today,  thousands  of  Jews 
from  many  countries  are  coming  to  Is- 
rael. The  processing  centers,  similar  to 
the  one  in  Afula,  allow  new  immigrants 
to  make  the  transition  to  their  new  world 
with  a  minimimti  of  fear  and  inconven- 
ience. 

Every  month  Israel  opens  its  doors  to 
thousands  of  immigrants  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  Yet  thousands  of  others  are 
detained  in  Russia  and  other  Communist 
countries  without  any  hope  of  being  re- 
leased. I  talked  to  at  least  three  women 
whose  husbands  or  brothers  were  pres- 
ently imprisoned  and  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  file  for  immigration.  They 
pointed  out  the  Jackson  amendment  was 
their  only  hope.  When  I  reminded  them 
that  recent  statistics  show  that  immigra- 
tion has  actually  decreased  since  the 
Jackson  amendment,  they  said  It  was 
a  Russian  hoax  and  that  in  the  long  nm 
the  amendment  will  be  their  only  guar- 
antee to  freedom. 

Throughout  my  stay  In  Israel,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  many  people 
representing  all  aspects  of  the  society. 
What  is  immediately  apparent  to  any 
traveler  to  Israel  is  the  collective  national 
purpose  shared  by  all  Israelis — a  deep 
commitment  to  survival.  Almost  every- 
one, regardless  of  age  or  position,  proud- 
ly accepts  military  obligation.  During  my 
visit,  the  dreadful  explosion  In  ZIon 
Square  occurred,  killing  13  and  Injuring 
72  people.  Everyone  responded  In  a  per- 
sonal way,  as  though  a  family  member 
had  been  a  victim,  yet  equally  significant 
was  the  determination  that  Israel  must 
and  will  continue  not  to  panic  or  be 
swayed  by  terrorist  activities. 

My  first  stop  In  Jordan,  after  crossing 
the  Allenby-Kang  Hussein  Bridge,  was  at 
Bakaa  Refugee  Camp  where  approxi- 
mately 34,000  Palestine  refugees  are  lo- 
cated. Relief  moneys,  of  which  the 
United  States  contributes  $23  million  an- 
nually, are  made  available  through  the 
United  Nations— UNRWA,  to  help  with 
the  refugee  problem  in  the  Middle  East. 
As  one  might  expect,  the  conditions  were 
appallingly  substandard,  dramatically  il- 
lustrating the  enormity  of  this  problem. 
However,  in  meeting  with  Bakaa  repre- 
sentatives, I  learned  that  the  conditions 
concerned  them  less  than  their  unremit- 
ting desire  to  return  home  to  Palestine — 
now  parts  of  Old  Jerusalem,  Gaza  Strip 
and  the  West  Bank.  These  refugees  were 
understandably  bitter  about  their  situa- 
tion and  carry  a  vengeful  desire  to  re- 
turn to  their  previous  homes.  They  are 
the  innocent  victims  in  the  Middle  East 
quandry.  These  unfortunate  people  do 
not  know  whether  their  future  rests  with 
a  new  Palestine  State,  accepting  the 
present  as  permanent,  or  with  their 
dreams  of  some  day  returning  to  their 
homeland.  The  Palestine  refugees  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  perplexing  and  pos- 
sibly the  most  soluble  problem  In  the 
Middle  East  today. 

In  meeting  with  King  Hussein  and 
Jordanian  officials,  I  foimd  the  sense  of 
moderation  which  has  characterized  that 
country  in  recent  years.  The  King  ex- 
pressed his  hope  and  sincere  commit- 
ment to  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Is- 
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rael.  To  my  query  about  his  recent  polit- 
ical and  military  pact  with  Syria,  he 
responded  it  was  a  normal  course  of  ac- 
tion among  nations  and  provided  some 
security  which  he  said  Jordan  was  lack- 
ing at  this  time.  Concerning  the  pending 
sale  of  U.S.  Hawk  Missiles  to  Jordan, 
King  Hussein  said  they  were  essential 
to  Jordan's  security  and  would  not  be 
placed  along  the  border  but  around  Am- 
man and  major  airfields  in  Jordan.  He 
said  his  country  was  highly  vulnerable 
to  enemy  air  attack,  from  any  source, 
and  needed  to  take  these  precautions. 
The  King  said  further  that  if  the  sale 
were  not  completed  with  the  United 
States,  he  would  be  forced  to  do  business 
elsewhere.  I  presume  he  meant  the  So- 
viet Union,  since  that  country  is  the  only 
one  that  produces  a  comparable  weapon. 

Though  King  Hussein  maintained  that 
the  Hawk  Missiles  are  for  defense  pur- 
poses only,  the  Israelis  point  out  that  a 
complete  antlair  defense  system  would 
give  the  Jordanians  enough  seciulty  to 
join  Syria  or  Egypt  In  a  confrontation 
with  Israel.  They  believe  that  Jordan 
abstained  from  direct  Involvement  In  the 
Yom  Klppur  war  because  of  its  vulner- 
ability to  Israeli  air  attacks.  It  learned 
that  bitter  lesson  in  1967.  Jordan  is  part 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  balance  of  power 
which  is  based  on  military  asymmetries 
among  the  nations  involved.  As  long  as 
these  asymmetries  remain  within  the  ra- 
tio of  one  to  three  In  major  weapon  sys- 
tems, Israel  could,  despite  difficulties, 
cope  with  the  situation.  The  moment 
these  asymmetries  grow  above  this  ratio 
it  will  escalate  chances  of  Arab  attack  or 
a  preemptive  action  by  Israel. 

Crown  Prince  Hassan  and  other  high- 
ranking  officials  pointed  to  Jordan's  eco- 
nomic progress.  Here  I  discovered,  as  I 
did  everywhere  I  traveled  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  importance  of  American  aid  in 
helping  countries  address  their  social  and 
economic  problems.  There  is  a  growing 
mood  in  the  United  States,  refiected  In 
Congress  hi  recent  years  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance votes,  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  antiforelgn  aid.  This  Is,  of 
course,  a  tempting  but  Ill-fated  course  in 
that  our  ability  to  influence  decisions 
toward  peace  relates,  in  part,  to  our  will- 
ingness to  assist  other  nations.  It  is 
clearly  the  responsibility  and  burden  of 
a  major  world  power.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue the  status  of  world  leader,  then  we 
must  accept  certain  challenges  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Also,  if  we  are  to  limit  and 
reduce  Soviet  Influence  in  the  Middle 
East,  It  is  to  our  advantage  to  assist  these 
coimtries  with  their  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems and  at  the  same  time  encourage  a 
course  of  political  moderation. 

The  last  stop  on  my  tour  was  Egypt. 
Upon  my  arrival,  I  w:is  treated  to  a 
thorough  analysis  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  by  Ambassador  Hermann 
Fr.  Eilts.  The  Ambassador  gave  unspar- 
ingly of  his  time  in  explaining  the  prob- 
lems and  prospects  in  the  Middle  East 
and  added  immeasurably  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation  there. 

In  my  1  hour  session  with  President 
Anwar  Sadat,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  him  a  number  of  issues.  In- 
cluding United  States-Egyptian  rela- 
tions, political  and  economic  issues  in- 
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volving  his  country  and  specifically  the 
Sinai  and  the  current  negotiations.  I 
found  the  Egyptian  President  to  be  cour- 
teous and  frank  In  our  discussions.  He 
unhesitantly,  and  I  believe  honestly,  re- 
plied to  aU  the  questions  that  were  put 
to  him.  Sadat  easily  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  he  Is  moderate  and  is  genuinely 
Interested  in  a  peace  settlement  that 
will  enable  him  to  concentrate  on  bring- 
ing Egs'pt  out  of  its  primitive  past  and 
make  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East. 

President  Sadat  outlined  what  I  felt 
was  a  rather  significant  shift  In  Egypt's 
relations  with  the  two  major  powers. 
Shortly  before  the  United  States  and 
Egypt  resumed  full  diplomatic  relations 
in  1972,  and  approximately  1  year  before 
the  Yom  Kippur  War,  EgjTjt,  under  Pres- 
ident Sadat's  leadership,  initiated  steps 
to  dismantle  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  led  ultimately  to  the  dis- 
pelling of  17,000  Russian  technicians  In 
early  1973.  I  asked  Sadat  why  he  took 
this  action,  recognizing  that  It  would 
cost  him  heavily  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic support.  He  repUed  that  he  would 
not  compromise  his  independence  as  a 
national  leader.  In  short,  he  found  the 
Soviet  presence  In  his  country  debilitat- 
ing, a  source  of  unwarranted  criticism, 
and  threatened  Influence  over  the  Egyp- 
tian military.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
was  still  receiving  aid  from  the  Soviets. 
Only  very  little,  he  answered,  most  of 
which  was  on  earlier  contracts.  Addi- 
tionally, he  pointed  out  that  the  Russians 
did  not  resupply  their  losses  resulting 
from  the  1973  war.  Sadat  grimly  reported 
that  prospects  were  not  good  for  Im- 
proved relations  between  the  two  coim- 
tries. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Sadat  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  Soviet  buildup 
in  Libya,  Iraq,  and  Syria,  posing  a  possi- 
ble threat  to  Egypt's  current  policy  of 
moderation  in  attempting  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  Israel.  The  day 
I  was  in  Cairo,  the  Egyptian  Gazette  car- 
ried banner  headlines  of  a  storj-  about 
plots  within  Libya  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Sadat.  At  a  time  when  the  Arab 
world  is  insecure  and  unpredictable,  we 
should  recognize  and  even  encourage 
leaders  like  President  Sadat  who  stand 
for  moderation.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished through  continued  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  Egypt  and  political  recog- 
nition and  support  of  leaders  such  as 
Sadat  and  King  Hussein,  so  that  respon- 
sible leadership  can  be  sustained.  The  al- 
ternative, of  course,  would  give  either 
Soviet-supported  coimtries  or  unstable 
Arab  leaders  opportunities  to  assume  a 
greater  and  inevitably  a  more  volatile 
role  in  the  Arab  world.  The  result  would 
most  definitely  pose  a  greater  threat  to 
Israel's  security  and  bring  certain  war  to 
the  area. 

In  my  discussion  with  the  Egyptian 
President,  It  became  apparent  that  he 
has  a  deep  affection  for  President  Ford 
and  openly  admires  Dr.  Kissinger.  This 
cordial  relationship  is  more  than  just 
personal  diplomacy.  It  Is  felt  throughout 
Egypt.  One  can  see  in  the  media  and  In 
the  bureaucracy,  academla,  and  other  In- 
stitutions a  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
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United  States.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
days  of  former  President  Gamel  Nasser, 
who  vehemently  denoimced  America  on 
every  occasion.  Thus,  it  is  to  our  advan- 
tage to  have  close  ties  and  exercise  some 
Influence  with  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
Arab  world.  Shortly  before  we  departed 
from  Sadat's  summer  residence,  Ambas- 
sador Eilts  requested  in  behalf  of  our 
Government  that  the  Egyptian  President 
intercede  in  securing  the  release  of 
Colonel  Morrison. 

Sadat  immediately  responded  that  he 
had  already  placed  calls  on  the  Ameri- 
can officer's  behalf  and  said  he  would 
continue  working  on  it.  Sadat  is  rapidly 
proving  that  he  Is  a  trustworthy  and  re- 
sponsible world  leader.  That  is  to  every- 
one's best  interest. 

The  fundamental  question  facing 
Sadat  is  how  far  is  he  wUling  to  go  to- 
ward reconciliation  with  Israel.  This  be- 
comes a  complex  question  as  the  Egyp- 
tian leader  attempts  to  rationalize  his 
behavior  with  respect  to  the  Israelis.  For 
example,  is  Sadat  willing  to  acknowledge 
in  public  what  he  has  in  private — that 
there  is  indeed  a  Jewish  state  of  Israel 
and  that  he  is  prepared  to  accept  it  and 
deal  with  it  as  a  normal,  permanent 
sovereignty  in  the  Middle  East.  A  simple 
statement  of  recognition,  followed  with 
normalization  of  economic  and  political 
relations  with  Israel  would  do  much  to 
pave  the  way  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  fully  recognize  that  these  matters, 
plus  a  statement  of  nonbelligerency,  are 
Sadat's  bargaining  tools,  but  they  are 
also  gestures  of  good  faith. 

The  most  disconcerting  moment  in 
my  discussions  with  President  Sadat 
came  in  response  to  the  following  ques- 
tion: Suppose  that,  imder  optimum  con- 
ditions, Israel  accepted  the  pre-1967 
borders  in  the  Sinai  in  return  for  a  state- 
ment of  Egyptian  nonbelligerency  for  5 
years.  Suppose  further  that  in  2  years 
Syria,  after  failing  to  negotiate  a  similar 
agreement,  launched  an  attack  on  Israel's 
northern  border  and  requested  Egypt  to 
join  her  in  the  war.  What  would  be  your 
answer?  Sadat  replied. 
It  depends  on  who  fires  the  first  shot. 

Any  peace  agreement  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  If  there  are  not 
absolute  guarantees  of  nonaggression. 
Sadat,  I  am  convinced,  genuinely  wants 
peace,  but  he  still  wants  flexibUity  to  at- 
tack should  he  find  It  necessary  or  de- 
sirable later  on. 

Most  of  my  discussion  with  President 
Sadat  concerned  the  present  negotiations 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  I  have  saved 
my  comments  on  this  matter  until  now 
in  order  to  present  them  along  with  my 
analysis  of  the  step-by-step  approach 
This  course  offers,  I  believe,  the  most 
realistic  chance  of  attaining  an  imme- 
diate, and  hopefully  a  lasting,  peace  in 
that  troubled  area.  It  is  an  approach  that 
walso  fully  endorsed  by  both  Sadat  and 
Premier  Rabin,  for  they  recognize  better 
than  anyone  that  the  alternative  would 
bring  war  and  devastation  to  both  sides. 

The  first  and  most  difficult  step  is  to 
seek  agreement  on  the  territory  which 
lies  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  Israel 
makes  a  justifiable  case  for  the  occupied 
area  in  the  Sinai:  It  is  critical  to  Israeli 
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national  defense.  President  Sadat,  on 
the  other  hand,  several  times  eloquenUy 
pleaded  that  this  (Sinai)  is  "our  land." 
"We  have  a  right  to  reclaim  it,  and  we 
will,"  he  told  me.  Both  Rabin  and  Sadat 
are  under  considerable  pressures  in  their 
respective  countries  to  hold  a  strong  line 
on  this  issue.  The  chief  obstacle  to  solv- 
ing the  deadlock  is  the  status  of  the 
Mitla  and  Giddi  passes.  The  passes  are 
apparently  the  only  viable  routes  through 
the  Sinai  mountains  for  military  move- 
ment either  toward  the  Suez  Canal  or 
away  from  it  toward  the  Israeli  border. 
Israel,  as  I  imderstand  it,  would  be  will- 
ing to  pull  back  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
passes  so  long  as  it  could  maintain  elec- 
tronic listening  equipment  to  monitor 
possible  Egyptian  troop  movements. 
Sadat,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he  would 
demand  that  Israel  pull  out  of  both 
passes  completely.  He  wants  U.S.  forces 
to  be  positioned  in  the  Sinai  passes  to 
conduct  monitoring  activities  of  mutual 
benefit  to  both  sides. 

Though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  value  of  the  passes  and  the 
electronic  monitoring  systems,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  Israeli  high  com- 
mand's commitment  to  keep  them.  In 
meeting  with  Defense  Minister  Shimon 
Peres,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  any 
Egyptian  armor  allowed  through  the 
passes  could  outflank  the  mammoth 
Israeli  base  at  Bir  Gafgafa.  Sadat  was 
just  as  convinced  that  the  passes  were  of 
little  value  militarily.  He  said  routes 
existed  elsewhere  in  the  Sinai  which 
were  equally  effective  If  Egypt  wanted  to 
attack  Israel.  He  added: 

Besides,  we  have  advanced  weaponry  and 
could  launch  an  eflfectlve  attack  despite  the 
passes. 

It  appears  that  the  parties  are  so  close 
and  yet  so  far  apart.  Neither  can  afford 
another  war  at  this  time  in  military  or 
economic  terms.  The  Sinai  itself  Is  of 
little  value,  aside  from  the  oilfields 
which  Israel  is  willing  to  give  up.  Basic 
to  any  agreement  Is  Israel's  willingness 
to  give  up  occupied  territory  at  the  risk 
of  losing  a  foothold  in  the  strategic 
mountain  passes.  In  return,  Egypt  must 
accept  reclaiming  less  than  all  the  Sinai 
for  the  time  being  and  sign  a  short-term 
peace  agreement.  The  problem  appears  to 
be  more  of  principle  and  status  than  of 
substance.  Premier  Rabin  is  pressed  at 
home  not  to  relinquish  areas  which  may 
jeopardize  Israel's  defense.  Sadat  must 
not  compromise  his  honor  in  the  negotia- 
tions and  will  have  to  deal  firmly  with 
Israel  if  he  is  to  maintain  a  leadership 
role  In  the  Arab  world. 

What  about  America's  role  In  the  Mid- 
dle East?  Until  recenUy,  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion has  been  one  of  imflagging  support 
of  Israel.  With  full  Soviet  backing  of 
former  President  Gamal  Nasser's  ambi- 
tion to  drive  Israel  Into  the  sea,  it  was 
a  classic  example  of  the  two  major 
powers  lining  up  on  either  side  of  a  con- 
flict. With  renewed  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Egypt  In  1972  and 
Secretary  Kissinger's  current  efforts  to 
"reassess"  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
our  present  position  seems  less  clear. 

Indeed,  both  Hussein  and  Sadat  re- 
peatedly asked  me  to  keep  In  mind  what 
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was  truly  In  America's  best  interest.  At 
one  point.  President  Sadat  told  me  he 
did  not  mind  U.S.  support  of  Israel,  even 
military  assistance,  provided  that  treat- 
ment was  fair  and  objective.  Arab  and 
Israeli  leaders  alike  stated  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  a  critical  role  in  negotiat- 
ing a  peaceful  setUement  in  the  Middle 
East.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  our  best 
course  lies  In  the  step-by-step  approach 
advocated  by  Secretary  Kissinger.  It  of- 
fers, I  believe,  the  most  realistic  chance 
of  attaining  an  immediate,  and  hopefully 
a  lasting,  peace  in  that  troubled  area.  It 
Is  an  approach  that  is  fully  endorsed  by 
both  Sadat  and  Premier  Rabin,  for  they 
recognize  better  than  anyone  that  the 
alternative  would  bring  war  and  devasta- 
tion to  both  side. 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  Inter- 
est and  moral  obligation  in  the  survival 
and  security  of  Israel.  The  Arabs  are 
amazed  by  our  strong  support  of  Israel, 
but  they  fail  to  realize  our  roots  In  Israel 
are  very  deep.  We  not  only  share  a  com- 
mon religious  experience,  but  there  are 
social  and  cultural  ties  as  well.  Israel  Is 
a  model  democracy,  which  is  important 
to  our  belief  that  nations  should  be  free 
and  democratic.  A  recent  Harris  survey 
clearly  indicates  broad  public  support  for 
Israel  in  the  United  States.  Public  sym- 
pathy for  Israel  had  risen  from  39  per- 
cent In  1973,  shortly  after  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  War,  to  52  percent  In  January  this 
year.  By  contrast,  7  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
Arab  side  In  the  present  conflict. 

I  join  many  others  In  Congress  who 
fervently  believe  that  America's  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  is  critical  to 
Israel's  survival.  Until  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment Is  reached,  I  am  convinced  that 
Israel's  military  strength  Is  the  only  de- 
terrent to  war  in  the  Middle  East.  Any 
hint  of  erosion  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  Israel  at  this  time  will  only  be  an  in- 
vitation to  escalate  tensions  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Israel  cannot  look  elsewhere 
for  help  as  can  her  Arab  neighbors.  Most 
of  the  third  world  nations  have  joined 
in  the  Arab  cause  against  Israel. 

The  oil  crisis  and  the  influence  of 
petrodollars  have  now  succeeded  In 
eroding  support  for  Israel  among  most 
of  the  Industrialized  nations.  That  leaves 
the  United  States  as  sole  supporter  of 
Israel,  and  even  that  support  is  waning 
with  President  Ford  and  Kissinger  urg- 
ing Israel  to  take  greater  risks  for  peace. 
This  year  the  Congress  will  act  on  a  $2.5 
billion  dollar  aid  and  arms  request  to 
continue  our  support  of  Israel.  This  as- 
sistance is  recognition  of  our  continuing 
support  of  Israel  and  hopefully  will  not 
be  used  by  our  Government  as  a  means 
to  force  Israeli  concessions  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  The  Harris  poll  cited  above 
also  revealed  that  66  percent  of  the 
American  public  favored  sending  Israel 
whatever  It  needed  In  the  way  of  military 
hardware.  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able In  view  of  the  decisive  65  percent 
who  oppose  military  aid  In  general  for 
other  nations. 

This  raises  the  question  about  the  co- 
herency and  consistency  of  America's 
foreign  policy.  How  can  we  expect  Israel. 
Egypt  and  other  nations  to  know  and 
to  rely  on  our  foreign  policy  when  the 
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Secretary  of  State  is  advocating  one 
course  and  the  Congress  another?  No 
where  is  this  more  dramatically  appar- 
ent than  in  the  Middle  East.  Recently, 
as  President  Ford  prepared  to  depart 
for  Salzburg  to  meet  with  Egyptian  Pres- 
ident Sadat,  he  was  presented  with  a  let- 
ter carrying  the  signatures  of  76  Sena- 
tors reaffirming  their  support  of  Israel. 
This  division  is  not  limited  to  the  Middle 
East  but  prevails  In  many  areas  of  our 
foreign  policy.  After  the  Tnmian-Van- 
denberg  agreement  in  1946,  America  en- 
Joyed  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  which 
successfully  led  us  through  the  post- 
World  War  II  era.  However,  that  rela- 
tionship has  deteriorated,  and  the  con- 
sequences are  now  being  felt  In  our  in- 
ability to  cope  with  the  major  forces 
that  are  shaping  world  affairs.  If  we  are 
to  speak  with  what  Secretary  Kissinger 
terms  "central  authority,"  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  have  confldence  and 
trust  In  the  administration;  at  the  same 
time,  the  administration  must  be  open 
and  honest  in  informing  the  Congress 
and  must  allow  It  a  degree  of  participa- 
tion In  the  formulation  of  our  foreign 
policy. 
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REGISTERING  BY  MAIL 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  are  commemorating  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that 
17  years  after  the  Inception  of  this  ob- 
servation we  must  still  speak  of  people 
existing  without  freedom,  self-deter- 
mination, and  bereft  of  much  of  their 
human  rights.  It  Is  fitting,  however,  that 
we  remember  the  plight  of  such  nations 
at  a  time  when  we  make  ready  to  cele- 
brate our  Bicentennial  and  the  200th 
aimiversary  of  our  own  national  commit- 
ment to  independence  and  sacred  indi- 
vidual rights. 

While  the  recent  end  of  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  signaled  the  end  of  our 
own  involvement  and  brought  an  end 
to  armed  combat,  it  did  not  signal  the 
end  of  suffering  or  hopelessness.  Him- 
dreds  of  thousands  throughout  the  world 
are  still  homeless,  still  hungry,  still  poor, 
and  still  oppressed. 

A  renewed  national  commitment  to 
aid  those  who  need  our  help  would  surely 
be  the  most  fitting  celebration  of  our 
national  independence;  and  a  calm  de- 
termination to  reaffirm  and  uphold  in- 
dividual rights  the  most  suitable  safe- 
guard of  our  own  liberties.  I  hope  that 
as  Congress  considers  legislation  which 
calls  for  the  sharing  of  our  resources 
with  those  in  need  we  shall  have  the 
wisdom,  the  compassion,  and  the  cour- 
age to  do  so  and  thus  help  advance  the 
cause  of  human  welfare  and  human  dig- 
nity throughout  the  world. 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  year  an  attempt  Is  being  made 
to  have  the  Congress  approve  post  card 
registration  of  voters.  The  theory  Is  that, 
by  making  it  easier  to  register,  more 
voters  will  vote  on  election  day. 

I  am  opposed  to  post  card  registration. 
It  Is  unnecessary,  and  would  only  en- 
courage Inefficiency,  administrative  foul- 
ups,  and  fraud.  Further,  if  an  Individual 
will  not  even  make  the  minimal  effort 
that  is  presenUy  required  to  register  to 
vote,  he  will  probably  not  vote  In  any 
event. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to    Insert  in  the  Record  a  recent 
editorial    from    the    Monterey    Herald, 
Monterey.  Calif.,  \^hich  contains  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  reasons  why  a 
post  card  voter  registration  system  should 
be  opposed.  The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Simday  Peninsula  Herald, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  June  29,  1975] 
Registering  by  Mail 

The  California  Legislature  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  heading  In  the 
wrong  direction  In  their  separate  efforts  to 
encourage  more  voters  to  cast  ballots  on 
election  day  by  making  It  easier  for  them  to 
register — by  mall. 

In  the  Legislature,  a  bill  by  Assemblyman 
James  Keysor  has  cleared  the  Elections  and 
Reapportionment  Committee.  It  would  per- 
mit registration  by  postcard  up  to  30  days 
before  an  election.  Another  proposal  by  State 
Sen.  George  Moscone  defeated  Friday  would 
have  allowed  mall  registration  up  to  the  day 
before ! 

In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Sen.  Gale  McGee,  a 
Wyoming  Democrat,  Is  trying  for  the  third 
time  since  1971  to  authorize  registration  by 
postcard  for  federal  elections.  But  President 
Ford  opposes  the  measure  and  congressional 
support  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  over- 
ride a  veto. 

Advocates  of  registration  by  mall  claim 
that  the  present  system — under  which  regis- 
trants must  appear  personally  before  deputy 
registrars — Is  Inconvenient  and  a  deterrent 
to  full  and  free  use  of  the  franchise. 

Opponents  argue  that  registration  by  mall 
Invites  voter  fraud.  Inasmuch  as  no  personal 
Identification  would  be  required  to  register, 
the  election  system  would  see  "tombstone" 
registration  unequalled  since  the  heyday  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

The  post  cards  would  have  to  be  delivered 
to  every  household  and  dwelling,  a  herculean 
task  In  Itself.  Despite  restrictions  on  for- 
warding the  cards  and  strict  penalties  for 
persons  who  submit  falsified  registrations, 
there  would  be  no  truly  effective  way  to 
police  the  system. 

The  detection  of  fraudulent  voters  would 
be  Impossible  without  an  enormous  com- 
puter data  system  that  would  invite  abuses 
of  personal  surveillance  and  invasions  of 
privacy  far  greater  than  the  recent  CIA  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  exposures. 

Of  course  fraud  In  the  present  face-to- 
face  registration  procedure  also  Is  possible. 
But  opportunities  for  fraudulent  voting  on 
a  systematic  basis  would  be  greatly  expanded 
by  reglster-by-maU  plans. 
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But  the  chief  flaw  In  postal  registration 
schemes  Is  that  they  are  based  on  the  false 
premise  that  the  chief  reason  persons  don't 
vote  Is  because  It's  too  dlfflcxUt  to  register. 
That's  highly  unlikely.  The  chief  reason 
most  of  us  don't  vote  is  because  we  simply 
don't  have  the  desire  or  Interest  to  do  so. 

Two  facility  members  at  American  Uni- 
versity m  Washington,  D.C.,  recently  con- 
ducted a  study  of  voting  which  supports 
this  concliiBlon.  They  found  that  the  big 
argument  In  favor  of  postal  registration  la 
that  It  Is  much  less  expensive — about  $1 
per  person — than  personal  registration. 

But  there  Is  no  significant  gain  \n  regis- 
tration totals.  After  analyzing  postcard  sys- 
tems In  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  they  de- 
cided: "Voter  Interest  In  the  offices  and 
candidates  on  the  ballot,  and  In  the  issues, 
is  a  far  more  Important  factor  in  voting 
registration  and  turnout  than  ts  th© 
method." 

In  California  it  is  particularly  easy  to 
register.  Residency  requirements  have  been 
pared  to  a  bare  minimum.  Registration  is 
possible  at  numerous  convenient  locations, 
at  shopping  centers  and  often  even  at  the 
front  door  as  political  parties  and  service 
organizations  conduct  voter  registration 
drives. 

Despite  this,  the  87.9  million  persons  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  last  November's  general 
elections  represents  just  62  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  141.3  mlUlon  persons  of  voting 
age.  An  Indictment  of  the  registration  sys- 
tem? Hardly.  For  of  those  87.9  mUUon  reg- 
istered to  vote,  24.7  mUllon — or  28  per  cent — 
didn't. 

These  figures  give  credence  to  former  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervln's  indictment  of  the  post  card 
registration  effort  as  "the  most  unwise  leg- 
islative proposal  ever  made  In  the  Senate 
during  my  more  than  14  years  of  service." 
His  chief  objection  is  that  it  "puts  power  In 
the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  care  enough 
about  their  country"  to  take  the  time  to 
appear  In  person  to  register. 

The  solution  to  low  voter  turnout  Is  to 
make  people  care  about  and  trust  In  their 
political  system.  Certainly  It  is  shocking  to 
see  estlmat«8  that  less  than  half  the  14  mU- 
llon Callfornlans  of  voting  age  wlU  cast  their 
ballots  In  the  next  statewide  election. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
throw  out  the  rule  book  In  an  eagerness  to 
assure  that  the  highest  possible  percentage 
of  citizens  cast  ballots.  Our  efforts  could 
better  be  applied  to  strengthening  the  two- 
party  system  and  giving  the  citizen  more 
reason  to  value  his  privilege  of  registering 
as  a  voter  and  going  to  his  poumg  place  on 
election  day. 


TENNESSEANS  ON  THE  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  COMMITTEEE 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
the  time-honored  tradition  of  Tennes- 
see Democrats  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  This  tradition 
began  In  the  4th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Honorable  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  has  become  firmly  established 
over  the  years. 
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Since  that  time,  at  least  17  Tennessee 
Democrats  have  been  members  of  this 
committee:  Two  of  them  later  became 
President  of  the  United  States;  one  of 
them,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  served 
as  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Roosevelt  throughout  this  Nation's  in- 
volvement in  World  War  11;  and  three 
Democrats  from  the  "Volunteer  State" 
rose  to  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
important  tax-writing  committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  certain  you,  and  a  number 
of  my  other  senior  colleagues,  will  re- 
call with  great  respect  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Jere  Cooper  who  chaired  the 
committee  during  the  late  1950's. 

Most  recently,  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry,  and  those  of  the 
midsouth  region,  have  been  very  ably 
represented  on  the  committee  by  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Richard  P'ulton.  As  you  know 
Congressman  Fulton  Is  presently  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  As- 
sistance which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  affecting  those  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  relating  to  welfare 
matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Pulton  has 
had  a  long  and  illustrious  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  dis- 
charged the  responsibilities  of  his  ofQce 
with  distinction.  I  am  moved  today  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation,  and 
the  appreciation  of  those  whom  I  repre- 
sent, for  his  13  years  of  diligent  work  in 
Congress.  I  should  also  like  to  wish  him 
continued  success  in  his  public  life. 


PAN-HELLENIC  EMERGENCY  COM- 
MITTEE'S PETITION  TO  CON- 
GRESS 


IN  THE 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 


OP   NEW    YORK 

HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 


Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  crucial  decision  we  will  soon  be  called 
on  to  make  concerning  the  resumption  of 
arms  aid  to  Turkey,  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  petition  to 
Congress  from  the  Pan-Hellenic  Emer- 
gency Committee: 

Petition  to  Congress 

On  this  first  Anniversary  of  the  Turkish  In- 
vasion of  Cypnis,  We,  Citizens  from  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  have  assembled  before 
the  Nation's  Capitol  In  Washington,  D.C.  this 
Sunday,  the  20th  day  of  July  1975  to: 

Express  our  satisfaction  for  the  courageous 
stand  and  efforts  of  our  elected  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  have  withstood  undue 
pressures  from  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Turkish  Government  and  have  demonstrated 
to  the  World  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica U  governed  by  the  rule  of  law  and  princi- 
ples of  htunanlty. 

Voice,  once  more,  our  Indignation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State's  misconception  of  our  na- 
tional Interests  by  disregarding  our  laws  and 
the  various  specific  agreements  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  military  aid  and  equipment 
given  to  Turkey;  and 
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Appeal,  once  again,  to  our  Congress 
to  continue  to  defend  the  laws  of  our  land 
and  to  vote  against  the  adoption  of  S-646. 
as  amended,  and  such  similar  bUls,  until  the 
Turkish  armed  forces  are  withdrawn  from 
Cyprus  and  the  200,000  Cyprlot  Refugees  are 
repatriated  to  their  homes. 
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IS    IT    RESEARCH    OR    "RIP-OFF"? 
TAXPAYERS  ARE  IRRITATED 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  consider 
H.R.  4723,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Bauman 
amendment  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  to  give  Congress  veto  power  over 
NSF  grants  be  retained. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  July 
28  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
emphasizes  that  American  taxpayers  are 
questioning — and  with  good  cause — the 
allocation  of  their  tax  dollars  for  pro- 
grams of  such  doubtful  benefits  to  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation  as : 

Nearly  $500,000  to  determine  under  what 
conditions  humans  and  monkeys  clench  their 
Jaws. 

$9,600  for  still  another  biography  of  Isaac 
Newton. 

$36,500  for  a  probe  of  the  "Evolution  of 
Song  Learning  of  Parasitic  Pinches." 

$40,000  for  a  report  on  "Spider  Distribu- 
tion Associated  With  Prey  Density." 

$15,000  for  a  hitchhiking  study. 

$81,000  to  uncover  the  social  behavior  of 
the  Alaskan  brown  bear. 

$5,500  for  a  similar  examination  that  zeroes 
In  on  prairie  dogs. 

Lin  my  opinion,  the  Bauman  amend- 
ent  expresses  the  views  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  and  it  gives  the  tax- 
payers a  voice  in  the  spending  of  their 
tax  dollars  on  NSF  grants  through  their 
elected  Representatives.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  this  response  has  been  prompted  by 
the  poor  judgment  shown  by  NSF  in 
approving  these  grants,  but  more  im- 
portantly by  the  poor  judgment  of  Con- 
gress in  appropriating  tax  dollars  for 
these  types  of  programs  without  con- 
gressional oversight.  The  amendment 
sponsored  by  our  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Bob  Bauman,  would  correct  this 
situation. 

The  full  text  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  article  follows,  and  I  not  only 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ma- 
terial, but  to  also  Join  with  me  in  letting 
the  conferees  on  H.R.  4723  know  of  our 
strong  support  for  retaining  the  Bauman 
amendment  in  the  final  version  of  this 
legislation : 

Is  It  Research  ob  "Rip-Off"?  Taxpatebs  are 
Irritated 

Pointed  questions  about  a  fresh  crop  of 
controversial  research  projects  are  making 
life  miserable  for  some  Congressmen. 

Pinched  taxpayers  are  complaining  long 
and  loud  about  such  federal  outlays  as — 

Nearly  $500,000  to  determine  under  what 


conditions  humans  and  monkeys  clench 
their  jaws. 

$9,600  for  still  another  biography  of  Isaac 
Newton. 

$36,500  for  a  probe  of  the  "Evolution  of 
Song  Learning  of  Parasitic  Finches." 

$40,000  for  a  report  on  "Spider  Distribution 
Associated  With  Prey  Density." 

$15,000  for  a  hitchhiking  study. 

$81,000  to  uncover  the  social  behavior  of 
the  Alaskan  brown  bear. 

$5,500  for  a  similar  examination  that  zeroes 
In  on  prairie  dogs. 

RUMBLINGS  BACK  HOME 

Congressmen — already  worrying  about 
next  year's  elections — are  having  a  tough 
time  explaining  such  imdertalslngs. 

One  Representative,  referring  to  an  ex< 
pensive  study  "on  why  people  say  'alnt,'" 
suggests  that  many  of  bis  constituents  "fig. 
ure  the  Congress  'ain't'  got  any  sense  when 
It  votes  for  expenditures  such  as  these."  AM 
Washington  is  being  bombarded  with  pro- 
testing  mail. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  Government's 
scientific  community — which  spends  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  a  staggering  array  of 
research  projects — is  Increasingly  finding  it- 
self called  to  account  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  April 
voted  212  to  199  for  the  "Bauman  amend- 
ment,"  which  would  give  Congress  veto 
power  over  National  Science  Foundation 
grants.  NSF  makes  about  15,000  grants  a  year 
for  Independent  study  In  the  natural  and 
social  sciences.  Some  lawmakers  argued  un- 
successfully that  screening  all  those  projects 
would  be  cumbersome  and  that  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  Is  "antl-lntellectual." 

But  Representative  Rol3ert  E.  Bauman 
(Rep.),  of  Maryland,  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, maintained  that  taxpayers  were  "fed 
up  with  all  the  spending  for  these  insane 
and  questionable  purposes.  There  are  people 
out  of  work,  and  this  Government  Is  facing 
a  lOO-bllllon-dollar  deficit." 

Representative  Robert  J.  Lagomarslno 
(Rep.) ,  of  California.  Joined  In— 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  'pure  research'  .  .  . 
but  I  am  opposed  to  pure  rlp-offs.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  somewhere  In  this  country 
are  hundreds  of  researchers  laughing  up 
their  sleeves  ...  as  they  collect  their  grants 
for  studying  why  kids  fall  off  their  trlcycle« 
or  whatever  It  Is  that  they  have  cooked  up 
this  year." 

As  of  now,  there  are  few  effective  controls, 
committee  staff  experts  say.  because  most 
research  funds  are  lumped  together  under 
massive,  hard-to-untangle  appropriations 
bills. 

"bank     ACCOT7NT"    OF    SCIENCE 

The  research  agencies,  for  their  part,  claim 
that  the  value  of  their  work  Is  not  fully  ap- 
preciated. "We're  frequently  asked  to  come 
up  with  practical  applications  for  basic  re- 
search." says  an  NSF  spokesman,  "but  often 
what  we  wind  up  with  Is  a  bank  account  ol 
knowledge." 

Representative  Robert  C.  Krueger  (DemT), 
of  Texas,  argues: 

"This  is  a  country  which  has  continuously 
led  In  scientific  research.  .  .  .  Our  National 
Science  Foundation  has  allowed  us  this  po- 
sition of  leadership  because  It  has  been  will* 
Ing  to  gamble  on  Important  scientific  ven- 
tures, and  because  it  has  recognized  that 
subjects  which  may  to  the  layman  soimd 
frivolous  or  Inconseqeuntlal  can  be  of  major 
Importance  to  scientific  development." 

As  an  example  of  a  seemingly  question- 
able study  that  has  paid  off,  researchers  point 
to  an  Agriculture  Department  examination 
of  the  sex  life  of  the  gypsy  moth.  Though 
that  project  drew  its  share  of  snickers,  tti 
findings  are  reported  to  be  helping  foresten 
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flgbt  gypsy-moth  infestation  in  Northeastern 
woodlands. 

It  is  argued  that  without  federal  financing, 
much  basic  research — of  which  the  contro- 
versial studies  are  a  part — would  not  be 
undertaken. 

'The  Foundation  never  supports  frivolous 
research,"  said  NSF  Director  H.  Guyford 
Stever.  But  some  lawmakers  aren't  so  sure. 

Senator  William  Proxmtre  (Dem.),  of  Wis- 
consin, has  fiayed  NSF  for  imderwritlng  ex- 
pensive research  on  "passionate  love."  NSF 
officials  claimed  the  study  is  much  broader 
than  that,  dealing  with  a  range  of  human 
emotions.  But  the  Senator  was  not  appeased 
and  termed  the  grant  "a  disgrace." 

OTHEB     TABOETS 

NSF  Is  not  the  only  agency  that's  getting 
worked  over. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  been  blistered  for  a  $600,000  project  con- 
sidering how  to  make  mothers  better  teach- 
ers of  their  children.  The  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Invested 
$8,700  in  a  widely  criticized  survey  of  nine- 
teenth-century European  comic  books.  A 
Smithsonian  Institution-backed  study  of 
Yugoslav  lizards  also  caused  raised  eyebrows. 

Many  see  the  House  acceptance  of  the  Bau- 
man amendment  as  a  sign  that  research  dol- 
lars may  be  harder  to  come  by. 


ANOTHER  "DR.  STRANGELOVE" 
SECRET  DEAL? 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  angered  this  morning  at  ad- 
ministration attempts  to  cajole  Members 
of  Congress  to  repeal  the  ban  on  arms 
sales  to  Turkey. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense 
are  pulling  all  punches  to  gain  their 
precious  majority  to  resume  shipping 
lethal  arms  to  a  nation  which  in  the 
past  has  used  those  arms  for  offensive 
purposes,  contrary  to  U.S.  law.  We  are 
now  told,  for  instance,  that  our  Turkish 
bases  were  indispensable  during  the  1973 
nuclear  alert  in  providing  intelligence  on 
Soviet  nuclear  arms.  Why  wasn't  this 
mentioned  when  we  asked  this  question 
over  a  year  ago  in  reference  to  the  need 
to  call  a  U.S.  nuclear  alert? 

The  Secretary  of  State's  arguments 
reached  the  height  of  foUy,  however, 
when  he  asserted  that  if  five  Members 
of  Congress  swore  themselves  to  secrecy, 
he  would  reveal  to  them  his  secret  plan 
to  negotiate  a  Cyprus  solution.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  have  thought  that  we 
had  heard  enough  of  secret  plans  to  know 
better  than  to  accept  such  a  deal;  many 
of  us  would  gladly  "swear  ourselves  to 
secrecy"  if  such  a  commitment  meant 
that  we  would  learn  about  chances  for 
peace  and  for  repatriation  of  some  180,- 
000  refugees  in  Cyprus.  We  wiU  not,  how- 
ever, swear  to  such  a  deal  if  such  action 
simply  means  that  we  sell  our  souls  to 
become  collaborators  in  a  nonexistent 
scheme. 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  differ  so  with 
the  administration  on  this  Issue,  but  I 
find  their  position  absolutely  warrant- 
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less.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  bill  which  will  reach  the  floor  tomor- 
row to  resume  arms  sales  to  Turkey. 


MARITIME  SATELLITE  SYSTEM 
WILL  INTEREST  SEVERAL  COM- 
MITTEES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
this  opportimity  to  insert  for  the  Rec- 
ord my  personal  report  to  you  on  Jime 
16,  1975,  emphasizing  the  attention 
which  several  committees  of  the  House 
inevitably  must  give,  at  some  future 
time,  to  the  U.S.  role  in  a  proposed  in- 
ternational system  of  maritime  satellites. 
My  letter  to  you  was  as  follows : 

Dear  Mb.  Speakeb:  In  accordance  with 
your  action  designating  me  as  a  Congres- 
sional Adviser,  I  recently  attended  the  First 
Session  of  the  International  Conference  on 
the  Establishment  of  an  International  Mari- 
time Satellite  System,  held  In  London  from 
April  23  through  May  9,  1975.  The  Confer- 
ence was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization,  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  pursuant  to  Resolution 
A.305  (VIII),  adopted  on  November  23,  1973, 
by  the  IMCO  Assembly. 

It  is  Important  for  all  of  us  to  recognize 
that  before  the  United  States  finally  be- 
comes an  active  participant  in  the  proposed 
International  Maritime  SatelUte  System, 
the  Congress  undoubtedly  would  be  required 
to  consider  and  probably  vote  its  approval 
for  certain  aspects  of  our  participation. 

Also,  It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
policy  questions  involved  in  this  Important 
matter  cut  across  the  Jurisdictional  Unes  of 
several   different  congressional   committees. 

Therefore,  I  consider  it  essential  that  we 
In  the  Congress  begin  to  anticipate  some 
of  the  problems  potentially  Involved,  and 
that  is  an  Important  reason  for  this  per- 
sonal report  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  In- 
tend to  Insert  the  text  of  this  letter  in  the 
Congressional  Recobd,  to  put  on  record 
"early  in  the  game"  an  indication  of  the 
future  Importance  of  these  matters  to  the 
Congress.  (Note  the  final  six  paragraphs  of 
this  letter) . 

The  United  States  Delegation  consisted  of 
representatives  of  six  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  together  with  two  Con- 
gressional Advisers,  and  eight  advisers  from 
the  private  sector,  representing  organiza- 
tions of  both  management  and  labor  in  the 
communications  and  maritime  fields.  The 
other  Congressional  Adviser,  the  Honorable 
Mario  Blaggi,  attended  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference from  AprU  28  through  May  2,  1976, 
and  I  was  In  attendance  during  the  last 
week  of  the  Conference  from  May  5  through 
May  9,  1975. 

For  some  years,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
there  are  specific  limitations  In  the  field  of 
maritime  communications  and  that  conven- 
tional techniques  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  In- 
creasing demands  in  the  future,  because  ol 
Increasing  congestion  of  existing  facilities 
and  technical  limitations  on  the  ability  to 
expand  the  present  system.  Beginning  in  1966. 
the  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  (IMCO)  decided  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  operational  requirements 
for  a  satellite  communication  system.  In  that 
year,  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  of  that 
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organization  instructed  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Radio  Communications  to  give  detailed  and 
urgent  consideration  to  the  matter.  Subse- 
quently, the  Committee  created  a  Panel  of 
Experts,  which  held  six  sessions  to  consider 
the  subject,  filing  Its  final  report  in  October. 
1974.  That  report  formed  the  basis  for  the 
work  of  the  Conference  we  attended. 

Participating  In  the  Conference  were  rep- 
resentatives of  43  maritime  nations.  Two 
others  sent  representatives  as  observers.  Of 
the  45  governments  represented,  10  were  from 
North  and  South  America,  20  were  from  Eu- 
rope, and  15  were  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
the  Pacific.  The  United  States  Representa- 
tives and  Head  of  the  Delegation  was  the 
Honorable  Raymond  J.  Waldmann.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

While  this  first  session  of  the  Conference 
adjourned  without  reaching  any  specific 
agreements,  a  considerable  amount  of  prog- 
ress was  made.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  had  earlier  reserved  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  report  of  the  Panel 
of  Experts  for  several  reasons,  and  requested 
a  note  of  its  reservation  to  be  Included  In  the 
Panel  report. 

In  the  statement  Included  for  inclusion  In 
the  report,  the  Delegation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Panel  of  Experts  pointed  out 
that  the  establishment  of  a  new  interna- 
tional organization  Is  likely  to  pose  problems 
and  result  In  lengthy  negotiations.  While 
agreeing  that  considerable  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  Panel,  the  United  States  Del- 
egation expressed  Its  belief  that  sufficient 
analyses  of  possible  alternative  institutional 
arrangements,  as  well  as  of  closely  related 
economic  and  technical  factors,  had  not 
been  made.  Furthermore,  the  Delegation 
statement  said  that  the  United  States  had 
a  number  of  concerns  as  to  the  Panel's  work, 
including  certain  inadequacies  in  the  pro- 
posed draft  agreement  for  a  satellite  system. 
the  limited  nature  of  the  economic  analysis 
completed  and  certain  shortcomings  In  the 
study  of  the  operational  aspects  of  system 
performance.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States 
decided  to  participate  In  the  Conference  and 
at  the  end  of  the  session  was  generally  per- 
ceived by  other  Delegations  as  making  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  reach  overall  agreement. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Conference,  the 
general  position  of  the  United  States  was 
a  decided  minority  position  among  delega- 
tions. One  of  the  areas  of  primary  concern 
for  the  United  States  Delegation  was  that 
United  States  participation  should  be  In  the 
form  of  a  designated  entity,  similar  to  the 
arrangements  existing  in  INTELSAT,  based 
upon  United  States  communications  policy 
generaUy,  and  specifically  the  provisions  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act. 

Plowing  from  the  "designated  entity"  port- 
tlon,  the  United  States  further  took  the  posi- 
tion that  any  new  organization  created 
should  be  created  through  a  two-tiered 
agreement,  the  first,  an  agreement  between 
governments  and  the  second,  an  operating 
agreement  Involving  designated  entitles. 

PinaUy,  the  United  States  considered  it 
critical  that  the  distribution  of  powers  with- 
in the  Institutional  arrangements  of  the 
organization  must  be  such  as  to  make  certain 
that  basic  technical,  operational  and  finan- 
cial decisions  would  not  be  dictated  by  polit- 
ical considerations. 

The  Conference  was  organized  into  two 
Committees,  each  of  which  would  render 
reports  to  the  plenary.  Committee  I  was  to 
deal  with  the  designated  entity  problem.  In- 
cluding the  appropriate  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  such  entities  and  their  gov- 
ernments. Subsequently.  Committee  I  also 
considered  the  related  question  of  the  pro- 
posed power  distribution  between  the  As- 
sembly and  the  Council  of  the  organization. 
Committee  n  was  charged  with  the  consider- 
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atlon  of  appropriate  Investment  shares  for 
the  creation  of  the  organization,  and  proper 
approach  to  be  taken  on  organization  pro- 
curement for  goods  and  services. 

As  the  Conference  progressed.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  principle  of  providing  for 
designated  entitles  could  be  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  delegations  with  the  specific 
language  to  be  negotiated  later.  A  minority 
of  the  Conference,  consisting  primarily  of 
the  Soviet  tJnlon  and  other  East  European 
nations,  continued  to  oppose  that  concept. 

As  to  a  related  Issue,  extensive  discussion 
was  also  held  In  Committee  I  on  the  specifics 
of  Assembly  and  Council  powers  and  func- 
tions. Many  governments  felt  that  the  As- 
sembly should  have  the  ultimate  power  and 
the  discussion  revealed  that  many  delega- 
tions took  the  position  that  the  Assembly 
should  see  that  the  Council  did  not  act  in 
an  ultra  vires  manner.  The  United  States 
took  the  position  that  the  Assembly,  In  which 
each  member  State  would  have  a  vote,  should 
have  the  power  only  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Council,  and  that  the  Council, 
In  which  Investors  would  have  weighted  votes 
proportional  to  their  Investment  should  have 
the  final  authority  to  decide  technical  or 
financial  matters  and  related  operational 
questions.  From  the  discussions.  It  i^jpears 
to  be  a  sound  basis  for  an  agreement  on  this 
Issue. 

A  further  area  of  concern  for  the  United 
States  Involved  the  two-document  agreement 
approach.  In  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
two  agreements  would  be  necessary  In  order 
to  provide  for  a  separate  delineation  of  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  designated  en- 
titles on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  govern- 
ments on  the  other.  Again,  toward  the  end  of 
the  session.  It  appeared  that  other  delega- 
tions might  be  able  to  agree  to  the  two- 
document  approach,  but  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  agreement  on  this  issue  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  some  other  delegations, 
no  final  agreement  could  be  achieved. 

In  the  area  of  procurement  policy  for  the 
Organization,  a  proposal  made  by  various 
E^iropean  delegations  that  In  essence  con- 
tracts should  be  awarded  to  bidders  offering 
the  best  combination  of  quality,  price  and 
the  most  favorable  delivery  time,  appeared 
to  form  the  basis  for  an  achievable  agree- 
ment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  It  was 
my  firm  Impression  that  members  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  had  so  conducted 
their  work  that  many  of  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  United  States  position  were  recognized 
as  valid  by  the  majority  of  delegations. 

Furthermore,  I  concluded  that  there  Is  a 
strong  possibility  that  an  overall  agreement 
can  be  reached  during  the  next  session  of 
the  Conference  now  scheduled  to  be  held 
beginning  In  February  1976.  Such  success 
will  depend  to  some  degree  on  the  accomp- 
lishments of  an  International  working  group 
to  begin  Its  work  this  summer  and  to  com- 
plete Its  task  not  later  than  the  end  of 
November. 

If  and  when  an  agreement  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Maritime  Satel- 
lite System  Is  achieved.  It  vrlll  be  necessary 
for  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  and  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  Implementing  legislation. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  to  create  a 
more  effective  and  more  capable  communica- 
tions system  for  maritime  use  Is  a  very  ap- 
pealing one,  particularly  when  you  consider 
that  the  created  system  may  also  Include  Its 
utilization  beyond  mere  communications  to 
the  fields  of  maritime  safety,  both  In  the 
area  of  navigation  smd  resp>onse  to  distress. 

Prom  the  subject  matter.  It  Is  apparent 
that  several  Committees  of  the  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  have  an  Interest  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  There  Is  Involved  not  only 
the  Issue  of  basic  communications  and  com- 
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munlcatlons  policy,  which  concerns  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
but  also  the  entire  question  of  policy  In- 
volving maritime  use  and  maritime  safety, 
matters  within  the  fields  of  Interest  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

In  addition,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of 
Involvement  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  will 
become  Involved. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  that  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Chairmen  of  those  three  Committees, 
with  the  expectation  that  their  interests  may 
be  coordinated  and  that  future  legislation  on 
the  subject  matter  may  move  expeditiously 
when  submitted  for  enactment. 

My  participation  as  an  Adviser  at  the  First 
Session  of  the  Conference  was  Interesting 
and  gratifying.  The  confidence  which  you  ex- 
pressed in  me  by  my  appointment  is  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Mosreb, 
I  Representative  to  Congress. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  GUDYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1975 

Ms.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
July  29  to  August  7,  1975,  Boy  Scouts 
from  all  over  the  world  will  gather  at 
Lillehammer,  Norway,  for  the  14th  World 
Scout  Jamboree.  This  year  there  will  be 
17,000  scouts  and  scouters  from  all  five 
continents,  representing  90  countries. 
Once  again  these  young  men  will  be  to- 
gether to  strengthen  the  international 
scout  brotherhood.  This  jamboree  can 
demonstrate  the  service  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  give  to  all  nations  and  to  each 
other  in  their  fellowship. 

This  year,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
contingent  will  be  made  up  of  2,500 
scouts  and  scouters  from  61  troops  with 
60  scouts/scouters  from  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  contingent  staff.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  share  my  pride  in 
the  fine  contributions  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  made  over  the 
years,  and  we  all  take  even  greater  pride 
in  this  the  year  before  our  Bicentennial. 

These  young  men  will  act  as  so  many 
goodwill  ambassadors,  not  only  In  the 
host  country  Norway,  but  with  the  scouts 
from  the  89  other  nations.  For  me,  I  take 
special  note  in  that  Boy  Scout  Troop  No. 
1  for  the  Jamboree  was  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  Nation's  Capital  area.  These 
boys  will  travel  throughout  Scandinavia 
under  the  excellent  leadership  of  Richard 
Fullmer,  of  Oxon  Hill,  Md.  I  know  that 
many  others  join  me  in  wishing  them 
our  very  best  as  they  make  their  historic 
trip. 

Among  these  young  diplomats  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  No.  1  will  be  six  from  the 
5th  District  of  Maryland.  It  is  a  particu- 
lar honor  for  these  gifted  young  men, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  represent  us  all 
to  the  very  best  of  their  abilities.  Those 
attending  will  be:  John  Alello,  Peter 
Balllnger,  Hugh  D.  Blocker,  Jr..  Charles 
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and  Paul  Leckinger,  all  of  Bowie,  Md  • 
and  John  C.  Takle,  of  Beltsville,  Md 
These  scouts  go  to  Europe  at  the  same 
time  as  the  President,  also  going  to 
Scandinavia,  and  also  going  to  further 
the  prospects  of  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
their  organization  and  the  greatest  pride 
in  their  selection. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Lowell  Smith,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
First  State  Bank  in  Rio  Vista,  Tex.,  wrote 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  concerning 
consumer  credit  as  it  applies  to  banks. 
He  wrote  the  board  because  of  pending 
regulations  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Mr.  Smith's  observations  concerning 
this  subject  and  his  warnings  regarding 
the  regulations  seem  sound.  I  hope  that 
each  Members  of  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  will  read  Mr.  Smith's  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 

First  State  Bank, 
Rio  Vista,  Texas,  June  6, 1975. 
Re:   Conmients  regarding  proposed  Regula- 
tion 228.2,  Unfair  Credit  Practices. 
Secretary, 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Please  accept  the  following 
comments  regarding  the  above.  First,  may 
we  tell  who  we  are  and  our  qtialiflcations 
to  comment. 

We  have  been  In  business  over  fifty  years 
serving  a  three  county  area  of  Texas.  Our 
bank  has  approximately  twenty  seven  mil- 
lion in  total  assets.  The  population  of  our 
town  Is  approximately  four  hundred  people. 
The  makeup  of  our  loan  portfolio  has  long 
been  recognized  by  everyone  concerned  to 
be  vastly  consumer  oriented.  We  feel  ours  Is 
probably  the  largest  bank,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  largest  banks,  in  the  nation  in  rela- 
tion to  home  town  population.  We  mention 
the  above  facts  to  simply  be  recognized  as 
having  some  degree  of  intelligence  regarding 
the  vast,  highly  confused,  over  regulated, 
over  talked  about,  consumer  credit  field.  In 
making  our  comments  we  are  taking  Into 
consideration  many  many  years  of  hard 
earned  experience  and  we  do  hope  that  the 
size  of  our  bank  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
our  town  of  domicile  will  give  the  reader 
some  Idea  of  our  background  and  authority 
to  discuss  these  proposed  regulations. 

Our  general  overview  \b  that  these  pro- 
posed regulations  are  Impractlble,  self- 
defeating,  unnecessary  and  completely  un- 
workable. They  would  cause  extreme  hard- 
ship on  the  consumer  and,  without  question, 
act  to  his  detriment,  not  to  his  aid. 

These  regulations  would  also  act  to  dis- 
courage consumer  spending  by  curtailing 
credit.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  our  various 
regulatory  agencies  woul^  want  to  toy  with 
the  delicate  issue  of  consumer  spending 
when  In  fact,  we  are  trying  to  work  our  way 
out  of  a  recession  and  promote  consumer 
confidence  and  consumer  spending.  Does  not 
consumer  credit  and  spending  go  hand  In 
hand? 
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These  regulations  discriminate  against  a 
class  of  people — the  debtors.  The  effect  of 
the  discrimination  would  especially  be  felt 
by  those  that  need  credit  most,  the  young 
and  the  lower  income  members  of  society. 
They  are  the  debtors  that  often  require  co- 
signers and  that  need  to  put  up  extra  col- 
lateral to  obtain  purchase  money  loans. 

We  would  question  the  constitutionality 
of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  First,  many  provisions  strip  the 
individual  of  some  constitutional  rights  such 
as  limiting  the  type  of  assets  that  may  be 
pledged.  Secondly,  some  of  these  regulations 
cover  the  same  area  eis  existing  statutory  law 
enacted  by  an  elected  leglslatiwe.  In  many, 
if  not  most  cases  the  regulations  change  or 
amend  the  existing  law  rather  than  provide 
additional  regxUatlons.  Does  the  FTC  have 
the  power  of  an  elected  body  to  re-vreite  the 
existing  statutory  laws? 

There  are  enough  laws  and  regulations  in 
effect  now  on  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  these  pro- 
posed regulations.  There  has  been,  in  fact,  a 
tremenedous  overkill  concerning  consumer 
credit  legislation  and  the  ensuing  rulee. 
Basically,  it  Is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
any  one  loan  officer  to  have  In  good  faith 
knowledge  of  all  the  laws  and  regulations  to 
which  he  must  comply  as  they  now  exist. 
There  are  too  many  doors  open  now  for  suits 
because  of  existing  difficulties  In  compliance. 

Reasonable  men  do  not  do  business  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  expose  themselves  to  losses,  suits,  and 
bad  publicity.  When  the  reasonable  lenders 
are  forced  out  of  consumer  lending,  however, 
all  the  regulations  in  the  world  will  not  pro- 
tect the  consumer. 

Currently,  banks  in  Texas  must  comply 
to  the  Consumer  Credit  Code  of  Texas,  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  of  Texas,  the 
Texas  Collection  Practices  Act,  Federal 
Truth-ln-Lendlng,  the  Federal  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act,  the  Texas  Banking  Code  and 
regulations  set  forth  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — to 
name  only  a  few.  Most  other  states  have 
similar  consumer  laws.  If  the  authors  of 
these  proposed  regulations  were  familiar 
with  all  of  the  existing  laws  concerning  the 
subject,  they  would  find  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  to  substantiate  not  having  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Regulations  of  amy  kind 
concerning  consumer  credit  for  the  banking 
community. 

We  have.  In  the  following  pages,  expressed 
somewhat  more  specifically  the  results  that 
would    be    forthcoming    if    these    proposed 
regulations  are  adopted. 
comments    on    the    proposed    regulations 

governing     consumer     transactions     in 

BANKING 

1.  Paragraph  228.2(a)  (4)  (5)  and  (6)  of 
the  regulations  restrict  the  description  and 
use  of  assets  the  consumer  can  use  as  col- 
lateral. 

This  undoubtedly  works  an  extreme  hard- 
ship. For  example,  many  young  couples  want- 
ing to  buy  their  first  house,  need  a  down 
payment  and  desire  to  pledge  their  house- 
hold furnishings  and  other  personal  assets 
on  the  loan  for  the  downpayment.  Does  this 
mean  under  the  proposed  regulations  that 
a  person  could  not  borrow  on  other  col- 
lateral for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  down 
payment  for  a  house,  or  any  other  purchase? 

This  provision  of  the  regulations  would 
also  be  detrimental  to  the  lower  Income  citi- 
zens of  our  country.  This  writer  has  had 
many  years  of  observation  regarding  the 
Texas  homestead  statute  in  which  a  person 
cannot  mortgage  his  house  except  for  the 
purchase   thereof   or  for   specific   improve- 
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ments  thereto.  Although  this  was  probably 
a  good  statute  some  one  hundred  years  ago, 
there  have  been  many  many  hardships  cre- 
ated by  the  average  consumer  not  having 
the  benefit  of  borrowtag  on  his  real  estate 
in  times  of  great  need.  Through  consumer 
preference  almost  dally  a  customer  prefers 
to  put  up  collateral  entirely  different  from 
the  purchased  item.  This  Is  not  necessarily 
the  bank's  preference,  but  the  customer's  for 
various  reasons.  The  proposed  regulations 
obviously  discriminate  against  the  very  class 
of  people  they  are  trying  to  "protect." 

Borrowers  are  a  class.  These  regulations 
discriminate  against  them  as  a  class.  It  gives 
them  no  decision  or  flexibility  In  their  own 
credit  affairs.  There  have  been  enormous 
volumes  written  on  the  subject  of  giving  the 
consumer  Information  regarding  prices,  in- 
terest rates,  etc.,  supposedly  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  "shopping"  for  credit.  Now  are  we 
to  tell  our  good  customer,  "Joe,  you  cannot 
pledge  your  pickup  for  this  $2,000.00  loan. 
Federal  law  says  you  have  to  put  up  the 
boat,  motor  and  trailer  you  are  buying 
whether  you  want  to  or  not.  In  other  words, 
Joe,  the  Federal  government  has  usurped 
your  constitutional  right  to  make  simple  de- 
cisions on  what  collateral  you  decide  to  put 
up  on  a  perfectly  legitimate  banking  loan!!" 
If  there  Is  any  conceivable  reason  for  this 
restriction  of  credit  it  is  unknown  to  this 
writer. 

This  writer  would  have  to  conclude  that 
fostering  additional  dead  or  unencumberable 
assets  such  as  has  been  proposed  would  ex- 
tremely curtail  consumer  credit.  This  would 
definitely  be  the  outcome  of  this  proposed 
regulation.  There  is  no  question  about  It. 

We  presume  that  most  of  the  unfair  prac- 
tices referred  to  originate  with  a  vendor 
when  a  sale  is  made.  A  direct  bank  loan, 
In  most  cases,  eliminates  the  problem  that 
the  regulations  seem  to  be  referring  to. 

It  is  felt  by  this  writer  that  in  a  direct 
loan  between  a  bank  and  a  customer  there 
should  be  no  restriction  whatsoever  regard- 
ing collateral  used. 

2.  Paragraph  228.2(a)  (7)  of  the  regula- 
tions applies  to  obtaining  fair  market  value 
on  repossessed  collateral. 

Currently  In  Texas  notice  Is  given  to  the 
debtor  of  the  proposed  sale  of  repossessed 
collateral  and  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
buy  it  back,  maybe  for  less  than  what  is 
owed  against  it.  The  law  provides  exceptions 
to  the  prior  notice  provision,  for  example, 
where  perishables  are  Involved.  Usually  bids 
are  taken  from  third  parties  and  the  col- 
lateral sold  for  the  best  obtainable  price. 
In  many  cases  the  cost  to  the  bank  for  mak- 
ing collateral  "retailable"  would  force  a 
larger  loss.  If  the  bank  is  required  to  credit 
the  note  with  the  "fair  retail  value"  of  the 
collateral  without  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  collateral  or  whether  or  not  the  col- 
lateral even  sells,  then  the  regulations  have 
effectively  tightened  credit.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  writer,  the  reasonable  banker  would 
be  forced  to  advance  funds  on  consumer 
goods  If  the  customer  qualified  for  the  loan 
on  an  unsecured  basis. 

A  study  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
would  reveal  an  adequate  existing  statute 
concerning  the  subject.  The  above  notwith- 
standing, it  is  always  in  the  lenders  best 
Interest  to  seek  the  highest  price  on  any  re- 
possessed collateral  anyway;  since,  obviously, 
it  Is  the  lender  that  must  withstand  the  loss. 

3.  Paragraph  228.2(a)(8)  and  its  alternate 
deal  with  legal  and  other  costs,  derived  from 
the  collection  of  consumer  debts,  who  pays 
those  costs,  etc. 

As  a  practical  matter  in  a  consumer  trans- 
action, simply  taking  the  loss,  not  legal  ac- 
tion, is  usually  the  cheaper  way  out  for  all 
concerned.  However,  this  provision  of  the 
regulations  would  allow  some  few  situations 
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In  which  litigation  would  afford  a  possible 
recovery  to  go  uncollectible. 

The  reader  will  find  that  most  state  con- 
sumer codes  cover  this  area  quite  adequately. 
The  Texas  Consumer  Code  Is  a  good  example. 
There  is  simply  no  need  for  this  provision. 

4.  Paragraph  228.2(a)  (9)  concerns  charges 
for  late  or  extended  payments. 

The  provisions  concerning  late  charges  and 
extensions  are  again  dealt  with  in  existing 
statutory  law.  In  Texas,  the  late  charges  are 
allowed  to  be  computed  as  STc  of  the  amount 
of  the  payment,  not  to  exceed  $5.00.  This  Is  a 
simple  and  easily  understood  charge.  There 
Is  no  money  made  on  this  type  of  charge  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in 
trying  to  collect  the  delinquent  payment. 
There  is  simply  no  need  to  change  existing 
statutory  law  here. 

5.  Paragraph  228.2(a)  (10)  addresses  Itself 
to  debt  collection,  who  can  be  communicated 
with  and  the  basis  they  can  be  communicated 
with. 

The  Texas  Collection  Practices  Act  deals 
with  the  subject  very  effectively.  And,  of 
course,  the  rules  In  Texas  have  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  statutory  law  because  they  are 
statutory  law.  Why  is  double  coverage  neces- 
sary? 

Furthermore,  these  provisions  raise  more 
questions  than  they  answer.  For  example, 
does  this  particular  provision  mean  that 
banks  can  no  longer  use  collection  agencies 
or  recovery  bureaus?  If  so,  the  FTC  In  one 
paragraph  has  wiped  out  an  entire  Industry. 

Tightening  the  screws  on  collection  prac- 
tices Injures  the  paying  customer.  It  costs 
him  more,  while  the  deadbeat  does  not  pay 
anyway. 

It  has  been  ovir  experience  that  the  al- 
ready In  force  legal  limitations  placed  on 
credit  investigation,  reporting  and  the  mo- 
bility of  the  population  make  evaluating  the 
credit  of  the  new  customer  extremely  diffi- 
cult. The  banker  facing  the  new  customer, 
knowing  that  his  collection  efforts  would  be 
limited  Is  definitely  forced  to  take  a  more 
conservative  view  regarding  credit  extension. 
Any  other  view  would  provide  losses  or  legal 
trouble  or  both.  This  has  to  limit  a  con- 
sumer's ability  to  effectively  shop  for  credit. 

6.  Paragraph  228.2(b)  concerns  coslgned 
notes. 

The  provision  In  the  regulations  concerning 
coslgned  notes,  without  question,  discrimi- 
nates against  the  young.  After  all,  It  Is  usu- 
ally the  young  man  purchasing  his  first  car 
who  Is  required  to  have  a  cosigner.  The  co- 
signer Is  usually  his  father.  Are  we  to  say 
"Johnny,  your  father  must  first  come  Into 
the  bank  In  person  from  his  $6.00  per  hour 
Job  at  least  three  days  before  actually  sign- 
ing the  note.  He  must  then  return  to  the 
bank  and  sign  the  note,  leaving  his  Job 
again?"  These  two  trips  to  the  bank  would 
be  the  minimum — three  or  four  would  be 
more  like  It,  by  the  time  the  application  is 
made  and  credit  is  checked,  etc.  Or  the  con- 
versation might  run  something  like — "we 
know  you  are  a  long  haul  trucker,  Mr.  Jones 
and  that  your  new  employee  needs  to  borrow 
the  downpayment  for  a  house.  However,  we 
must  insist  that  you  sign  this  statement  now 
and  wait  three  dajrs  to  sign  the  note.  We 
cannot  help  the  fact  that  you  will  be  leav- 
ing tomorrow  for  thirty  days.  The  statement 
must  be  signed  to  satisfy  Federal  law." 

This  provision  concerning  coslgned  notes 
will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  eliminate  the 
guarantee  of  payment  In  consumer  trans- 
actions. 

We  appreciate   this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  regulation.  We  hope 
these  coments  will  be  of  some  help. 
Sincerely, 

Lowell  Smith,  Jr., 

President. 
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I  introduced  House  Resolution  615  which 
expresses  the  disapproval  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  eflforts  of  cer- 
tain tiiird  world  nations  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations.  I  iirge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues. 

The  Senate  last  Friday  passed  an 
identical  resolution.  I  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  House  join  the  Senate  in 
denonimcing  this  ill-conceived  and  dan- 
gerous plan.  Expelling  Israel  would  have 
serious  consequences  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East — ^but  also  in  terms  of  our 
national  interest  which  would  be  dam- 
aged if  there  were  an  imbalanced  repre- 
sentation of  Middle  East  nations  in  the 
U.N. 

My  resolution  further  states  that  if 
the  effort  to  expel  Israel  is  successful 
the  United  States  would  begin  an  exten- 
sive review  of  all  present  commitments 
to  those  third  world  nations  involved  in 
the  expulsion. 

The  United  Nations  carmot  allow  the 
views  of  a  few  highly  poUtlcized  and  un- 
stable nations  to  prevail.  Her  own  im- 
partiaUty  as  an  international  body 
would  be  jeopardized  if  Israel  is  expelled. 
As  a  result  this  resolution  also  states 
that  if  Israel  is  expelled  we  would  eval- 
uate the  continued  feasibility  of  remain- 
ing in  the  U.N. 

I  have  already  received  over  30  co- 
sponsors  to  this  resolution.  The  nimiber 
should  be  closer  to  100.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  Its  passage  is  crucial  as  a 
demonstration  of  our  continued  support 
of  Israel  as  she  endures  still  another 
threat  to  her  status  as  a  nation. 


PETROLEUM  PRICE  INCREASE  LIMI- 
TATION ACT  OF  1975 — VETO  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  im- 
flnished  business  is  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  veto  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  bill  (H.R.  4035)  to  provide 
for  more  effective  congressional  review  of 
proposals  to  exempt  petroleum  products 
from  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  certain  proposed 
administrative  actions  which  permit  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil;  and  to  provide  for  an  interim  exten- 
sion of  certain  expiring  energy  authori- 
ties. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

MOTION    OFFZBES   BT    MR.    STAGGEBS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companjrlng  bill,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Since  it 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
that  the  microphone  on  the  Republican 
side  was  not  working  at  the  time,  will 
the  gentleman  repeat  his  motion? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying bill,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  are  now 
involved  in  a  very  heated  debate  on 
another  oil  bill,  H.R.  7014;  and  I  think 
we  probably  ought  to  resolve  it,  and  then 
this  can  be  brought  back  from  the  com- 
mittee and  brought  to  the  House  for 
whatever  action  needs  to  be  taken;  so  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  prepared  to  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Since  the  gentle- 
man's microphone  was  not  working,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  House  should  know 
that  we  are  referring  to  H.R.  4035,  a  veto 
message  to  that  legislation,  which  came 
up  on  Monday. 

I  gather  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  motion 
is  to  refer  this  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  concur  with  my  chairman's 
judgment  that  that  should  be  done,  and 
I  subscribe  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8714)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  to  increase  unemployment 
and  sickness  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  8714 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Section  1.  (a)  Section  1(h)  of  the  Railroad 
tJnemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "for  a  "period  of  continu- 
ing sickness'  (as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act)"  immediately  after  the  words  "a 
statement  of  sickness"  each  time  those  words 
appear  in  the  second  paragraph  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  from  the  second  para- 
graph "and  ends  with  the  thirteenth  day 
thereafter"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
ends  with  whichever  is  the  earlier  of  (1)  the 
thirteenth  day  thereafter,  or  (ii)  the  day  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  day  with  respect  to 
which  a  statement  of  sickness  for  a  new 
'period  of  continuing  sickness'  (as  defined  In 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  filed  in  his 
behalf". 

(b)  Section  1  (k)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "$3"  from  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10"'. 


(c)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  paragraph  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(a)  Benefits  shall  be  playable  to  any  quali- 
fied employee  for  each  day  of  unemployment 
in  excess  of  four  during  any  registration  pe- 
riod: Provided,  however.  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  1(h)  of  this 
Act,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Board  finds 
that  his  unemployment  was  due  to  a  stoppage 
of  work  because  of  a  strike  in  the  establish- 
ment, premises,  or  enterprise  at  which  he  was 
last  employed,  none  of  the  first  seven  days  of 
unemployment  due  to  such  stoppage  of  work 
shall  be  included  in  any  registration  period; 
and  subject  to  the  registration  provisions  of 
section  1(h),  so  many  of  the  ensuing  seven 
consecutive  calendar  days  during  which  his 
unemployment  continues  to  be  caused  by 
such  stoppage  of  work  shall  constitute  a 
registration  period,  during  which  benefits 
shall  be  payable  for  each  day  of  unemploy- 
ment. Benefits  shall  be  payable  to  any  quali- 
fied employee  for  each  day  of  sickness  after 
the  fourth  consecutive  day  of  sickness  in  a 
period  of  continuing  sickness,  but  excluding 
four  days  of  sickness  in  any  registration  pe- 
riod. A  period  of  continuing  sickness  means 
(1)  a  period  of  consecutive  days  of  sickness, 
whether  from  one  or  more  causes,  or  (11)  a 
period  of  successive  days  of  sickness  due  to  a 
single  cause  without  interruption  of  more 
than  ninety  consecutive  days  which  are  not 
days  of  sickness." 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  daily  benefit  rate  with  respect  to  any 
such  employee  for  such  day  of  unemployment 
or  sickness  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  60 
per  centum  of  the  daily  rate  of  compensation 
for  the  employee's  last  employment  in  which 
he  engaged  for  an  employer  in  the  base  year, 
but  not  less  than  $12.70:  Provided,  however, 
That  for  registration  periods  beginning  after 
June  30,  1975,  but  before  July  1,  1976.  such 
amount  shall  not  exceed  $24  per  day  of  such 
unemployment  or  sickness  and  that  for  regis- 
tration periods  beginning  after  June  30,  1976, 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $25  per  day  of 
such  unemployment  or  sickness.  The  daily 
rate  of  compensation  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  on 
the  basis  of  information  furnished  to  the 
Board  by  the  employee,  his  employer,  or 
both.". 

(d)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "except  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  1  (i)  of  this 
Act,  in  determining  the  employee's  compen- 
sation In  the  base  year  for  purposes  of  this 
proviso  and  the  second  proviso  of  this  sub- 
section, any  money  renumeration  paid  to  the 
employee  for  services  rendered  as  an  employee 
not  in  excess  of  $775  in  any  month  shall  be 
taken  into  account"  immediately  before  the 
colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That,  with 
respect  to  an  employee  who  has  less  than 
ten  years  of  service  as  defined  in  section 
1(f)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974, 
who  did  not  volxintarlly  retire  and  did  not 
voluntarily  leave  work  without  good  cavise, 
and  who  had  current  rights  to  normal  bene- 
fits for  days  of  unemployment  In  a  benefit 
year  but  has  exhausted  such  rights,  the  max- 
imum number  of  days  of,  and  amount  of 
payment  for,  unemplojrment  within  such 
benefit  year  (as  extended  by  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section)  for  which 
benefits  may  be  paid  shall  be  enlarged,  but 
not  by  more  than  sixty-five  days,  to  include 
all  compensable  days  of  unemployment  with- 
in an  extended  benefit  period  determined 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  but  the  total  amount  ot 
benefits  which  may  be  paid  to  an  employee 
for  days  of  unemployment  within  such  ex- 
tended benefit  period  shall  in  no  case  ex- 
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^at^oriin'thlTas?  vear^'^^'°''^'''  "°°"  '^^^T  ^'  '"^^'^^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  thU  Act,  (g).  i(h),  1(1)  (l),  and  !(])  of  this  Act  shaU 

:Sr':=hs-re^  ^BB^--'^-^^^  S'^EB—'-^^ 

tended   benefit  period,   with  respect  to  an  (g)   section  8(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  "f,'^^'^™^'^' °' '^^^  Act. 

employee,  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  un-  by  striking  out  the  last  five  lines  in  t  ™e  tab^  ^I^   H-AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   RAIL- 

employment  within  a  period  of  high  unem-  contained^  therein    and    Inserting    m    tieu  52^°^?,!^^^^^'''^  ^^^  ^^  '^'"^  ^° 

ployment  following   the  day   on   which   the  thereof  the  foUowlng  •          '"'^"""^    *°    "^"  THE  RAILROAD  RETTRETvIEia- TAX  ACT 

employee  exhausted  his  then  current  rights     .                        Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Railroad 

to  normal  benefits  for  unemployment  and       $300,000,000  or  more o.  5  Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  strik- 

shall  continue  for  seven  successive  fourteen-  $200,000,000   or   more   but   less   than  mg  out  "authorized  to  be"  in  the  second  sen- 
day  periods  (each  of  which  periods  shall  con-           $300,000,000 4.  0  tence  thereof 

stltute  a  registration  period).  If  the  general  $100,000,000   or   more   but   less   than  (b)  Section  15(b)  of  such  Act  i-?  amended 

benefit    year    in    which    an    employee's    ex-           $200,000,000 5.5  by  striking  out  -authorized  to  be"  the  first 

tended  benefit  period  began  ends  within  such  $50,000,000    or    more    but    less    than  time  it  appears  therein 

extended  benefit  period,  such   benefit  year       ^  $100^000.000 7.  0  (c)  Section  15(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

shall,  in  the  case  of  such  employee,  be  deemed        ^^s  than  $jO,000,000 3.  O".  by  striking  out  "authori-'ed  to  be'  i"  the  sec- 

«tlnrtPH^hPnp^fl^r!^<!!i  ^^f  ^"^"^  '^'^^  °'  ^^^  <^)   Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  °"^  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding"lmmedi- 

!Sed    wumn^a   neri^  *nf  Ti^h  ^'^^  "°"  ""^  ^^^'^'"^  °"*  *^«  ^^^^  ''"'^^^^^^  thereof  and  ^"^'y  ^"^'^  "-^"ne  30.  1975,"  the  words  "out  of 

n?^vmlnt  i^nn^a  -nJuJ^         ,    ^^.  ,"°*?'  ^sertlng  in  lleu  thereof  the  following:  "Each  ^""^  raoneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 

ployment  Is  not  a  qualified  employee'  for  the  employee  representative  shall  nay  a  contribu-  appropriated.". 

f.nn«,ifi.H"^^n,rr».f''''lv,'""^''*.^*  ^^  tlon  With  respect  to  so  much  Of  the  com!  <«!»    Section    15   of   such   Act   is   further 

eral   b  neJt  °^£7'such    nrec?Jinf  "^  ^''';  pensation  paid  to  him  for  services  performed  ^'^^'"'^  ^y  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 

^nofit  vl.  chon  V             preceding    general  as  an  employee  representative   during   any  fo»owins  new  subsection: 

woviso  Of  subsection  ^c^^ol'fht'  Tf^^T  '"°'^*^  *""  December  1975  as  L  TtZ  an?  "(h)    There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

the  case  Of  such"emD  ovee    be  dPPmpH'''r,n^  ^"""^  '=*'^"^"  '"°"*^'  '"^  ^"^^^  "^  «400.  at  the  aPP^oprlated  from  time  to  time  such  sums 

to  be  ended  until  t^P 'i«ft  h«,?  *l^^™^,^  °°*  rate  applicable  to  employers  in  accordance  *^  '"^^  ^^  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ex- 

Dtovle's  Sinded  l^ncfit  nPr^L  HP."'''' .^°';  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.".  P^^-'^^  ^t  the  Board  in  administering  the 

ployee  s  extended  benefit  period  determined  n,  section  10(a)  of  such  Act  is  nmendPrf  provisions  of  this  Act." 

''"m  "Por  pu^roLTorsubm^^^^^^^^  (1)  by  smiLnXl -'SAllT^^^^^  ,,  <«)    The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 

this  subsection  a  •npri?!^  If  h,  i          ^^\  °^  ^"'l  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "0.5";  and  *'°"  ^^^"  ^^  effective  January  1,  1975. 

mint    Si   ^Wn  S?  tL  tl^lTZl  <2)  by  striking  out  "and  pursuant  to  sub-  ,.,^^-.,f  ^-^  'f    ^^'°^  204  of  the  Act  en- 

whichever  of  th^foiTii^nlLT^  ffl  ^«^*'o°  <b)  °*  this  section"  from  clause  (il) .  ""^    ^n  Act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retlre- 

toere  is  a  nit^Ji^n-?^?^!^  '^'''"^'■J^l  <J)  Section  11(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  '"^^^  A*=*  °'  '^^"^  *«  "vise  the  retirement 

in  sec  'on  20^mT  nf  P,.i^f.  t        ^  Ito""^  ^^  ^^'^^^'^^  °"t  "0.25"  from  clause   (i)   and  ^^^^^"^  ^^'^  employees  of  employers  covered 

^eTdPd   or?B?anpf.^     f^"^^^"^^^'"  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "0.5".                  '  thereunder,    and    for   other   purposes",   ap- 

^f  lip'„  ,o  *^      F^^  °^  *^'"®®  consecu-  sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  bv  sec  P™^^^  October  16,  1974  (88  Stat.  1352),  is 

^nnth    n^n^HpH^r*^^.'"   Z^^^'   ^°'  *^^  "^^  1(a)   and  1(c)(1)   oT  this  Act  shair^  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

r^nrnL      .                 ^'"'^.  ^^^'^'  *^®  '^^^  °'  ellective  with  respect  to  days  of  sickness  m  ^o^^^^'^S  new  subsection: 

^4pdi  Pn?,«n?H^^^^°*Hp^nr'?'^^y     ^^-  "gistration  periods  begUtol  ^ter  June  30  "^"^   An  Individual  who  was  awarded  an 

justed)  equalled  or  exceeded  the  lowest  ap-  1975.                                            g  aiter  june  do,  annuity  under  section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad 

nat?on^"on"?nHwt^r^  [^*^  '^.f^^^J?V^l  <'')  The  amendment  with  respect  to  quail-  f-=tlrement  Act  of  1937  shall  not  be  entitled 

PuhH^  Tawo,^7?             ^^°iT  ^°l^**>  °'  ^y^'^e  conditions  made  bv  section  1(f)  shall  *°  ^"^  ^'^'^""y  ^^"'it  computed  under  the 

fnnl^tb  t^    t        1'  f,^  ^"e'V^ed,  and  shall  be  effective  for  services  "rendered  after  r^-  P'o^^^^o^^  of  section  3(c)    of  the  Railroad 

end  With  the  twentieth  day  after  both  of  the  cember  31.  1973  Retirement  Act  of  1974:  Provided,  however. 

InnfJf."^  "''''"i'n'^l  *!'^'"®  ^  *  national  'off'  (c)   The  amendments  made  by  sections  1  '^^^^  *^^  provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU 

indicator  as  defined   in  section   203(d)    of  (b).  1(c)(2).  and  1(d)(1)  of  this  Act  s^aU  °°*  ^^  applicable  (i)   to  an  individual  who 

^ni  h^Z.  ^^""^'  ^  ^""e'^'ied,  and  (B)  a  be  effective  with  respect  to  days  of  unem-  *"'  ^"''^  rendered  at  least  twelve  months  of 

^i^.°i    f"®°°?^*'""/*''^^°'*"'"°°*^'  ployment  and  days  of  sickness  in  regStra-  ^^"^"^^  ^  ^°-  e^iPloyee  to  an  employer  (as 

Lr^  ^;  °''  f^^^iaonth  included  in  such  tion  periods  beginning  after  June  30    1976  •  *^^^"^  '"  ^^e  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 

Z^n'n.^t  "^f  °/j"f"''°^'^  unemployment  Promded,  however.  Thit  the  amount  of  bene!  '^''*'  *""  December  31.  1974.  or  (ii)  to  an 

(seasonally    adjusted)     was    less    than    the  fits  paid  for  days  of  unemployment  or  days  Individual  who  was  awarded  an  annuity  un- 

ZflF^^""-^}^  unemployment  rate  specl-  of  sickness  in  a  registration  pen^dbeglnS  '^^'  "*""°''  ^(a)  (4)  or  2(a)  (5)  of  the  Rail- 

o^>i°J  the  national  "off'  Indicator  in  section  after  June  30.  1975,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  '°^  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  who  recov- 

203  d    Of  Public  Law  91-373.  as  amended.  enactment  of  this  Act  shall    i?  naid  to  an  ^'^'^   ^'■°'"   disability   and   returned    to   the 

fh. '   '    For  purposes  of  subdivision   (2)    of  employee  who   is  covered  by  a  noneovern-  ^^'■''"^*  °^  ^'^  employer   (as  defined   In  the 

this  subsection,  the  term  'rate  of  railroad  mental  plan  for  unemployment  or  slckne^  ^"^ad  Retirement  Act  of  1974)  after  De- 

unemployment'  for  a  month  means  the  per-  insurance  and  who  Ss  be7n  naw  h^nPflS  '^^'^^er  31,  1974". 

centage  arrived  at  by  dividing  (A)  the  aver-  under  such  plan  for  one  or  more  davsl^ thin  <^'  "^^^  amendment  made  by  this  section 
age  weekly  number  of  Individuals  who  filed  the  registration  period    be  reduced  b^  the  '^^"  ^«  effective  January  1,  1975. 
bona  fide  claims  for  benefits  for  days  of  un-  amount.  If  any,  by  whlck  the  beneflte  Sid  to  ^^''-  ^°^-  <*>  ^**°''  ^*°2(b)  of  the  Inter- 
employment  in  such  month,  excluding  from  him  under  the  nongovernmLtarDlan  wouJS  ""^   Revenue  Code  of   1954  is  amended  by 
such  number  those  Individuals  whose  unem-  have  been  reduced  If  thS  Act  had  been^  ^^^^^'^^  °"*  "'  '^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^  respect  to  the 
ployment  was  due  to  a  stoppage  of  work  be-  acted  prior  to  July  1    1975   so  that  the  em"  *^^  Imposed  by  section  1401(b)."  from  item 
cause  of  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  dls-  ployee  will  receive  the  full  Amount  nft^I  (^>   °'  the  second  sentence  thereof. 
^f"^^n/  <^*   T.  ^^"""^^  mldmonth  count  combined  benef^  that  ^  Xw  Lve  re!  ^""^  ^""'^  ^^SKe)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
«Lt^v,^    ^'^^  f  "^'^  ^  railroads  and  class  I  ceived    under   the   Railroad   Unemnlo^ent  ''''*  *^*  °'  ^®^  ^  amended  by  striking  out 
switching  and   terminal   companies,   as  re-  Insurance  Act  and  the  nonanvprnt^^vi^f  "»3"  ^^om  the  fifth  sentence  of  paran-aph 
ported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls-  Hhe  b^efit  ^cre^es  ^ideHrth  /i.^  t^'  "^^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25^ 
slon.  adjusted,  as  determined  by  the  Board,  had   been  enaS^d  wlor  to  sl?d  Lte    -^^  <°>   "^he  amendments  made  by  this  see- 
to  include  all  employees  covered  by  this  Act  amount  of  each  such  reduct-onl  ^^hP^  "^'^  ^*"  ''«  effective  January  1,  1975.  and 
tor   the    twelve    months    ending    with    the  fits  psSd  under  the  am^ndm^^^^^  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  compensa- 
second    calendar    quarter    preceding    such  tion^(c)"2f  of  thrAcf  S  ^p^f/ole;  Jlon  P*^  ^or  services  rendered  on  or  after 

Ce^'Sth^  rStr/ns*";«^riti'^  bT't:  SXto^llrlinnd^mror  r   ^f "  ^^«  ^^^^^^  P^°  ^^^^^^  ^«  «"k 

When  a  determination  has  been  made  that  ^  be  mSe  on  claSs  Swith  thl'C^'  "^^  "^^^^^  ^^  committee  amendments, 

nli^rend'ine 't^he^S°rr*'  ^  ^^^  ''^  such  Ss'SLrTaSd'^ploytrl wUhin  SS  '^^  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Such  Sr^'inJuonTbl  puw"^  TS>  '*?a^^r  "^^  "''',  °'  '^^^'^'  °'  *^^«=*  ^'^"^  amendments: 

Federal  Reelster  The  Bo^^haii  ^^T^IZ  , /?     .^®   amendments   made   by  sections  (1)  On  page  2.  line  24.  Immediately  after 

to  be  puwSS^iTthf ^er^  iLt^.  ^  i^''^ L^^-J <**'  <2) ■  """^  ^ (*»)  °'  *^^  Act  Shall  "employed,"  Insert  "other  than  a  strike  sub- 

formuKth  w  u^  to  ^ft^hft^^'  n^^  ^  ''''^^^1  ^'^  ''^P*^*  ^  *»*y»  °'  "^°^-  i^'  *°  t^«  disqualification  in  section  4(a^2) 

counTof^^f  ,             -^       *^*'^*^°'^"^  ployment  in  registration  periods  beginning  (111),". 

a^,  T      ff^P  °y««»  o'  Class  I  rauroads  and  after  June  30, 1976.                              '^mnmg  t  1  ,    .                                                  .-.ickneaa" 

Class  I  switching  and  terminal  companies  to  (e)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1  Iniert  °  a^ 
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(3)  On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "renu- 
meratlon"  and  Insert  "remuneration". 

(4)  On  page  9,  line  4,  strike  out  "amend- 
ments" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "amend- 
ment". 

(6)  On  page  9,  line  S,  strike  out  "and  1(c) 

(1)". 

(6)  On  page  9,  line  11,  strike  out  "(2)". 

(7)  On  page  10,  line  14,  strike  out  "1(c) 

(I)."- 

(8)  On  page  10,  line  22,  strike  out  "amend- 
ments" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "amend- 
ment". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  result  of 
collective  bargaining  between  represent- 
atives of  all  the  railroad  imions  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  Labor  and  management 
have  agreed  on  all  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  recommend  its  passage.  In  gen- 
eral, the  bill  revises  the  benefits  struc- 
ture of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act.  This  program  is  funded  100 
percent  by  the  railroads,  and  no  Federal 
fimding  is  involved. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  railroad  unemployment  In- 
surance program  which  I  will  outline 
briefly. 

First.  Under  existing  law  the  maxi- 
mum amount  payable  as  unemployment 
or  sickness  benefits  to  railroad  workers 
is  $12.70  per  day.  The  bill  will  increase 
this  amount  to  a  maximum  of  $24  per 
day  retroactive  to  July  1  of  this  year, 
with  a  further  increase  in  the  maximum 
amount  to  $25  per  day  as  of  July  1, 1976. 

Second.  Under  existing  law,  sickness 
benefits  are  not  payable  until  after  a 
waiting  period  of  7  days  of  sickness.  This 
7-day  waiting  period  is  reduced  under 
the  bill  to  a  4-day  waiting  period  in  a 
"period  of  continuing  sickness." 

Third.  Existing  law  requires  that  a  new 
entrant  in  the  railroad  Industry  may 
not  qualify  for  unemployment  or  sickness 
benefit  unless  he  has  worked  7  months 
during  the  base  year.  The  bill  reduces 
this  service  requirement  from  7  to  5 
months. 

Fourth.  Under  existing  law  unemploy- 
ment and  sickness  benefits  are  payable 
for  a  basic  period  of  26  weeks  in  a  bene- 
fit year.  Employees  with  more  than  10 
years  of  service  may  obtain  extended  un- 
employment benefits  after  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  rights  to  regular  benefits. 
No  extended  benefits  are  payable  under 
existing  law  to  employees  with  less  than 
10  years  of  service.  Under  the  bill,  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits — but  not 
sickness  benefits — may  be  payable  for  13 
weeks — 65  days — when  we  are  in  a  pe- 
riod of  high  unemployment,  as  deter- 
mined under  the  Federal-State  extended 


unemployment  compensation  program 
for  employees  with  less  than  10  years' 
service. 

Fifth.  Under  existing  law  an  unem- 
ployed railroad  worker  Is  not  disquali- 
fied from  this  receipt  of  unemployment 
benefits  if  he  earns  "subsidiary  renumer- 
ation"  of  $3  or  less  per  day.  The  bill 
would  increase  this  amount  to  $10. 

Sixth.  Under  existing  law,  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  payable  to  employees 
who  are  imemployed  as  a  result  of  a 
strike  which  is  legal  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  The  bill  provides  that  during 
the  first  registration  period  in  which  an 
employee  is  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
a  strike  against  his  employer,  he  may 
receive  unemployment  benefits  only  for 
each  day  of  unemployment  in  excess  of  7. 

Seventh.  Title  II  of  the  bill  contains 
amendments  correcting  errors  made  in 
the  draft  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
445),  and  also  provides  some  restric- 
tions on  eligibility  for  certain  bonus  pay- 
ments under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  for  years  of  service  before  1975  in 
the  case  of  employees  previously  retired 
who  return  to  railroad  service  for  less 
than  12  months. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  jointly 
recommended  by  railroad  labor  and  rail- 
road management.  The  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee  unanimously  by  a 
voice  vote  and  I  urge  its  passage  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contents  of  H.R.  8714 
are  the  result  of  extensive  negotiations 
between  rail  labor  and  rail  management. 
Over  the  last  several  months,  tlie  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Transportation 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
RooNEY,  and  myself,  have  held  hearings 
and  considered  the  matter  of  railroad 
unemployment  insurance. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  matter, 
it  became  clear  that  the  present  maxi- 
mum daily  benefit  of  $12.70  was  grossly 
inadequate.  Not  since  1968  has  there 
been  an  adjustment  in  the  rate  of  un- 
employment benefits  for  the  railroad 
worker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unem- 
ployment benefit  in  1975  would  buy  only 
slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  what 
it  would  buy  in  1968. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
could  have  Increased  the  benefit  and 
then  tied  it  to  some  sort  of  automatic 
index  so  that  in  the  future  the  benefit 
level  could  remain  more  up  to  date.  We 
were  unable  to  do  that.  The  subcommit- 
tee did  report  to  the  full  committee  a  bill 
providing  greater  cash  benefits  than  un- 
der existing  law.  At  that  point  in  time, 
both  labor  and  management  in  the  rail 
industry  sat  down  to  serious  negotiations 
in  order  to  work  out  a  benefits  package 
satisfactory  to  both  sides.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  provided  imder 
this  bill  do  not  come  out  of  Federal  tax 
money.  All  of  the  expenses  are  paid  for 
by  the  industry  itself.  Our  role  in  this 
matter  is  to  act  as  an  intermediary  or 
arbitrator.  It  Is  only  an  accident  of  his- 
tory that  has  us  involved  in  this  natter 
at  all.  All  of  the  provisions  as  a  ntained 


in  the  bill  are  agreed  to  by  both  labor  and 
management. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
agreed-upon  bill  would  increase  the 
maximum  daily  unemplo3rment  compen- 
sation benefit  from  $12.70  to  $24  per  day 
for  the  first  year,  and  $25  per  day  for 
years  thereafter. 

The  7 -day  waiting  period  for  sickness 
benefits  under  existing  law  would  be  re- 
duced to  four  days. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  extended 
unemployment  benefits  of  13  weeks  for 
employees  with  less  than  10  years  of  serv- 
ice. Extended  benefit  periods  are  cur- 
rently available  under  existing  law  for 
employees  with  10  years  or  more  of  serv- 
ice. The  new  group  of  employees  covered 
by  extended  benefits  would  be  eligible 
for  those  extended  benefits  depending 
upon  a  trigger  device  similar  to  the 
method  used  for  extended  benefits  un- 
der normal  unemployment  compensation 
programs;  that  is,  a  national  trigger  is 
"on"  whenever  the  number  of  insured 
employment  claimants  in  the  Nation  ex- 
ceeds 4  percent. 

The  qualification  requirement  for  new 
employees  in  the  railroad  industry  is 
reduced  from  seven  months  to  5  months. 

The  agreed-upon  bill  provides  for  ad- 
justments in  the  carriers'  contribution 
to  unemployment  insurance  fund  in  an 
amount  to  assure  adequately  funding  of 
the  new  program. 

Some  technical  amendments  are  con- 
tained in  title  U  of  the  bill  relating  to 
railroad  retirement  account  and  the 
railroad  retirement  supplemental  ac- 
count. 

In  addition  to  the  above  provisions, 
the  existing  law  was  changed  so  that  an 
employee  cannot  receive  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  during  the  first  7  days 
of  a  strike.  Under  existing  law,  unem- 
ployment benefits  were  payable  from  the 
beginning  of  a  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  pyassage  of  the 
measure  before  us.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  both  labor  and 
management  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  diligent  negotiations  which  have 
lead  to  an  agreement  on  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill.  Unemployment  in 
the  rail  industry  is  higher  than  normal, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  we  pass  this 
law  so  that  benefits  can  begin  from 
July  1. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BT  MS.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggebs:  Add 
at  the  end  of  the  bUl  the  following: 
TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD     RETIREMENT      TAX      ACT,     AS 

AMENDED 

Sec.  301.  Section  3201  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "compensation  paid  to  such  employee" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "compensation 
jwild  in  any  calendar  month  to  such  em- 
ployee." 

Sec.  302.  SecUon  3211(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "compensation  paid  to  such  employee 
representative"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "compensation  paid  in  any  calendar 
month  to  such  employee  representative." 
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Sec.  303.  Section  3221(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Betlrement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "compensation  paid  by  such  em- 
ployer" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
pensation paid  in  any  calendar  month  bj 
such  employer." 

Sec.  304.  Section  3231(e)(1)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  therof : 

"The  term  'compensation'  means  any  form 
of  money  remuneration  paid  to  an  individ- 
ual for  services  rendered  as  an  employee  to 
one  or  more  employers." 

Sec.  305.  Section  3231(e)(2)  of  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  306.  Section  3231(e)(2)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing as  the  first  sentence  thereof: 

"An  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid 
compensation  In  the  period  during  which 
such  compensation  Is  earned  only  upon  a 
written  request  by  such  employee,  made 
within  six  months  following  the  payment, 
and  a  showing  that  such  compensation  was 
earned  during  a  period  other  than  the  pe- 
riod in  which  it  was  paid." 

Sec.  307.  The  amendments  made  by  Sec- 
tions 1  through  5  of  this  title  shall  aj^ly  for 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  for  taxable 
years  ending  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  as  to  which  the  period  for 
assessment  and  collection  of  tax  or  the  filing 
of  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  has  not  ex- 
pired on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  amendment  made  by  section  6  of  this 
title  shall  apply  for  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  however,  Tliat  with  respect  to 
payment  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  employee  may  file  a 
written  request  under  section  6  within  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  unanimous  con- 
sent request  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, after  which  I  will  make  an  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Raihroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  was 
amended  in  1946  In  part  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  the  tax  on  a  "paid"  rather 
than  an  "earned"  basis.  Public  Law  79- 
572  (79th  Cong.  2d  sess.  (1946)).  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  report  that 
accompanied  the  bill  stated  that  the 
amendments  "are  necessary  to  change 
the  computation  of  benefits  and  taxed 
from  a  'compensation  earned'  basis  to  a 
'compensation  paid'  basis,"  and  that  ex- 
isting law  "brings  about  heavy  adminis- 
trative burdens  both  on  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  and  on  the  employers  to 
make  thousands  of  corrections  In  report 


previously  filed"  which  are  "useless  op- 
erations." Senate  Report  No.  1710  (part 
2)  (79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  7) .  Since  1946 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  has  per- 
mitted carriers  to  report  compensation 
on  an  as  paid  basis,  and  the  Board  has 
recently  confirmed  the  legal  propriety  of 
this  procedure. 

Nonetheless,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  ruled  in  Revenue  Ruling  75- 
226  (IRB  1975-27,  p.  33)  that  compensa- 
tion is  to  be  taxed  imder  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  as  of  the  period 
when  earned  irrespective  of  when  it  is 
paid.  The  bill  would  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  clarify  the  intention, 
originally  expressed  in  1946,  that  com- 
pensation is  to  be  taxed  only  on  an  "as 
paid"  basis.  Because  these  amendments 
are  clarifications  of  existing  law  they  are 
to  apply  to  all  taxable  years  not  yet 
closed  as  well  as  those  in  the  future. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  also 
has  taken  the  position  that  under  exist- 
ing law  individual  employees  may  have 
compensation  credited,  upon  an  appro- 
priate showing,  to  periods  when  earned 
for  purposes  of  determining  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

The  bill  ensures  that  for  taxable  years 
in  the  future  individual  employees,  and 
only  individual  employees,  may  estab- 
lish, for  purposes  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  that  amoimts  paid  in  one 
period  were  earned,  and  therefore  may 
be  deemed  to  have  been  paid,  in  an 
earlier  period.  Under  the  bill  an  em- 
ployee is  to  be  permitted  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  payment  to  make 
the  required  claim,  but  he  will  have  that 
right  only  as  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skitbitz)  . 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand,  this  amendment  was  offered 
by  management? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  And  was  approved  by 
labor? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  On  this  side  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  genOe- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 


quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  420,  nays  0, 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  427] 
YEAS — 420 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCkJln 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergiand 
BevUI 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bolaud 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Bunon,  John 
Binton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clavisen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  HI. 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 


Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
I>anlel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Pindley 
Pish 
Pisher 
Pithlan 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Qialmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradiaon 
Grassley 
Green 
Oude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hastlnjo 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 


Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HiUis 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hun?ate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
,  Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
SfcClory 
McCioekey 
McOoUlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Maguire 
Mabon 
Mann 
Martin 
MathU 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mineta 
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Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mltcbell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MOilohan 

Montgomery 

Moor« 

Moorbead, 

Oallf. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Mofls 
MotU 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
PattlBon,  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pr  easier 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 
QulUen 
Ballsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
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Regula 

ReusB 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roash 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruaso 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scbeuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Matsimaga 
MllXord 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Teague 


Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Wajonan 

Weaver 

Wbalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoimg,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  0(k 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Andrews,  N.C.  Harsba 

Carter  Hinshaw 

Dent  Howard 

Diggs  Jacobs 

Pulton  Macdonald 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Howard. 

Mr.  Harsha  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Hlnsbaw. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8714)  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
SIT  DURING  HOUSE  SESSION  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  while  the  House  is 
in  session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  


?EI 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

iThere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  July  19, 1975,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  section  3620 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain disbursements  to  be  made  by  banks, 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  credit  unions. 


AUTHORIZING  FURTHER  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  PROHIBITIONS  AGAINST 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  TUR- 
KEY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  626  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  626 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(3.  846)  to  authorize  the  further  suspension 
of  prohibitions  against  military  assistance  to 
Turkey,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions and  Representative  Dante  Fascell  and 
Representative  Edward  Derwlnskl,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  now  printed  In  the  bill 
as  an  original  bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  Rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 


House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bUl  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  HUnois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  the  reading  of  the 
resolution  makes  it  very  clear  that  we 
are  presenting  what  is  an  open  rule, 
a  rule  with  3  hours  of  general  de- 
bate on  a  bill  that  would  authorize  the 
suspension  of  prohibitions  against  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  Turkey.  The  reso- 
lution provides  that  the  3  hours  of 
general  debate  shall  be  equally  con- 
trolled— and  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  Members,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  interested,  might  listen  to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  to  take  only  a 
comparaiively  short  time  on  the  rule. 
However,  it  is  well  that  we  imderstand 
that  the  committee  has  brought  up  a 
rather  unusual  procedure,  although  it 
is  not  without  many  precedents. 

In  connection  with  the  division  of 
time,  the  3  hours  of  general  debate  will 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan), 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield),  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski),  with 
each  controlling  45  minutes  of  the  gen- 
eral debate  time. 

As  the  Committee  on  Rules  under- 
stands, this  means  that  actually  we  have 
an  hour  and  a  half  time  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation and  an  hour  and  a  half  controlled 
by  the  opponents  of  the  legislation,  be- 
ing divided  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority.  Therefore,  in  seeking  time, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  that  Members 
lieep  that  in  mind. 

The  resolution  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  It 
also  provides  that  all  points  of  order 
against  the  committee  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  of  the  rules  of 
the  House — germaneness  provisions — are 
waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  846  authorizes  the 
delivery  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  Tuilcey  with  respect  to  which 
contracts  of  sale  were  signed  prior  to 
February  5,  1975.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could, 
I  would  simply  like  to  state  that  there 
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have  been  a  number  of  comments  by  my 
colleagues  with  reference  to  lobbying. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  effort, 
I  think,  on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  and, 
so  far  as  this  Member  is  concerned,  that 
effort  has  been  in  all  good  conscience 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  carry  their  own  particular  position. 

I  am  sure  that  each  Member  of  the 
House,  in  making  a  final  determination 
in  casting  a  vote  on  this  issue,  will  vote 
as  he  believes  in  his  own  conscience  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  his  country. 

I  know  I  have  received  a  number  of 
telephone  calls,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
the  Members  have.  In  my  discussions 
with  some  of  the  people  who  have  be- 
come somewhat  emotionally  involved,  I 
have  attempted  to  discuss  with  them  in 
a  rational  way  those  things  which  all  of 
us — those  of  us  here  in  Congress,  as  well 
as  our  constituents  at  home,  who,  I  am 
certain,  are  concerned —  consider  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  coimtry,  regard- 
less of  emotional  feelings  or  ethnic  ties 
or  any  other  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  clear  my 
own  personal  position.  I  am  here  today 
supporting  this  rule.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  in  the  firm  belief  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  America.  This 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  tilted, 
necessarily,  in  favor  of  Turkey,  nor  is  it 
tilted  in  favor  of  Greece;  but  it  is  an 
attempt  by  people,  at  least  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  come  to  me  about  it, 
to  provide  for  negotiations  and,  ulti- 
mately, a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Cy- 
prus issue  by  and  between  the  parties 
concerned.  I  sincerely  doubt  that  any 
Member  will,  here  today,  be  charged  with 
voting  either  for  or  against  Greece  or 
for  or  against  Turkey,  and  so  I  would 
hope  that,  in  our  considerations  and  in 
the  final  determination  that  we  would 
make,  we  would  do  that  which  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resoluton  626 
makes  in  order  House  consideration  of 
S.  846  imder  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate.  The  Rules  Committee 
conducted  an  all-day  hearing  on  this 
matter  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  hearing 
from  Members  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
And  I  think  the  committee  bent  over 
backward  in  fashioning  a  somewhat  un- 
usual rule  to  insure  that  all  sides  would 
have  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on  the  House 
floor.  This  rule  divides  the  3  hours  of 
general  debate  time  four-ways,  with  45- 
minutes  each  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Fascell  and  Derwinski. 

I  therefore  want  to  urge  adoption  of 
this  rule  so  that  the  House  may  proceed 
to  debate  this  controversial  matter.  In 
conclusion,  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
bipartisan  group  on  the  International 
Relations  Committee  which  put  together 
this  compromise  bill  on  Turkey  aid.  I 
know  it  is  not  everything  which  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  wanted  and  so 
it  is  not  fair  to  characterize  this  as  an 
administration  bill.  Th\s  is  indeed  a  con- 


gressional initiative  aimed  at  breaking 
the  impasse  which  exists  over  the  (ZJyprus 
issue  and  protecting  the  legitimate  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  that  important  part  of  the 
world.  I  hope  this  compromise  bill  will  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  419,  nays  0, 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  428] 
TEA&— 419 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asp  in 

AuCoin 

Badillo 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Raiiman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUlip 


Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
ChlshoUn 
Clancy 
Claxisen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Oonable 
Oonlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
I3evine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Early 
Eckh&rdt 
Eklgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Esch 
Eshleman 


Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Penwlck 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
FlthUn 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gradlson 
Graasley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Ham.mer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 


HllllS 
Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastemneler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magtilre 

Mahon 

HifnTin 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUlB 

Mineta 


Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Dl. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pr  easier 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
RandaU 
Rangel 

£v06S 

Regtila 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruaso 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasln 

NAYS— 0 


Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scbeuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Si>ellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUltam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Strptton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxm&n 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga, 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOnNO— 16 

Andrews,  N.C.  Jacobs  Stanton, 

Carter  Macdonald  James  V. 

Pulton  Mllford  Teague 

Hawkins  Roe  Wright 

Hinshaw  Rogers 

Howard  Ruppe 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Roe. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  JaoMs  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  846)  to  authorize 
the  further  suspension  of  prohibitions 
against  military  assistance  to  Turkey, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMmXE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  S.  846,  with 
Mr.  SisK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) will  be  recognized  for  45  minutes, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  will  be  recognized  for  45 
minutes,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell)  will  be  recognized  for  45 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERviriNSKi)  will  be  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  crhairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
846  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations.  In  my  opinion  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  Is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  North 
Atlantic. 

As  Members  know  there  has  been  a 
total  embargo  on  arms  shipments  to 
Turkey  since  February  5,  1975.  The  em- 
bargo was  placed  on  the  shipment  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Turkey  be- 
cause that  country  used  U.S.-fumished 
arms  In  the  invasion  of  Cyprus  last  sum- 
mer in  violation  of  her  agreement  with 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  use  of 
such  equipment.  In  approving  the  em- 
bargo the  Congress  hoped  that  it  would 
induce  Turkey  to  end  the  military  occu- 
pation of  the  northern  part  of  Cyprus 
and  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement 
on  Cyprus  between  Greece  and  Turkey 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  em- 
bargo has  not  brought  about  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  During  the  5  months  the 
embargo  has  been  In  effect  progress  to- 
ward any  solution  of  the  problem  has 
been  blocked  and  we  have  suffered  and 
the  people  of  Cyprus  are  enduring  pro- 
longed suffering.  All  negoUaUons  have 
staUed.  Turkey's  attitude  has  hardened. 
Tensions  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
have  Increased. 

Moreover,  the  ban  In  military  ship- 
ments and  sales  of  military  arms  to 
Turkey  has  limited  our  ability  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Cyprus 
conflict,  weakened  NATO's  southern 
flank,  and  put  in  doubt  continued  U.S. 


access  to  important  military  Installations 
and  bases  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  846,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, is  a  compromise,  a  compromise  of- 
fered in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  im- 
prove relations  between  two  members  of 
NATO,  both  our  friends,  provide  a  new 
start  for  the  deadlocked  negotiations  on 
Cyprus  and  assure  continued  U.S.  ac- 
cess to  bases  which  are  very  vital  and 
important  to  our  own  security.  In  order 
to  achieve  these  objectives  the  bill  pro- 
\'ides  the  following  measures: 

First,  the  bill  would  lift  partly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  only  partly,  the  embargo 
on  U.S.  arms  shipments  to  Turkey  by 
permitting  the  delivery  of  those  defense 
articles  which  Turkey  purchased  from  us 
prior  to  February  5  of  this  year.  This 
would  allow  approximately  $185  million 
in  military  sales  to  be  released  to  Tur- 
key. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  licenses  for  exports  to  Tur- 
key of  military  equipment  through  pri- 
vate and  commercial  channels. 

Third,  the  bill  has  a  clause  known  as 
the  Praser  amendment,  which  provides 
that  after  the  Congress  has  a  chance  to 
review  this  situation  2  or  3  months  from 
now,  and  act  on  the  regular  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  authorization,  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  sales  and  credits 
would  be  executed  from  the  embargo.  The 
suspension  of  the  embargo  on  govern- 
ment-to-goverrunent  sales  of  military 
equipment  would,  however,  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  the  items  which  are 
needed  for  NATO  use  and  only  if  Turkey 
meets  some  other  conditions  spelled  out 
in  the  bill. 

Fourth,  the  bill  requests  the  President 
to  begin  negotiations  with  the  Greek 
Government  about  that  coimtry's  most 
urgent  needs,  including  needs  for  both 
economic  and  military  assistance. 

The  President  is  directed  to  report  on 
his  recommendations  on  aid  to  Greece 
within  60  days  from  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

Fifth,  the  bill  calls  on  the  President 
to  encourage  and  cooperate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  humanitarian 
relief  programs  for  the  refugees  on 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  oppose  S. 
846  as  reported  by  the  conmaittee  argue 
that  there  Is  no  compromise  involved  in 
this  legislation.  These  critics  claim  that 
in  exchange  for  a  resumption  of  arms 
shipments,  Turkey  is  required  to  do  noth- 
ing to  correct  the  action  it  took  on 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stress  again 
what  we  have  proposed  is  a  compromise 
which  falls  considerably  short  of  what 
the  President  asked  for:  A  complete  re- 
moval of  the  present  arms  embargo  on 
Turkey. 

First,  S.  846  would  Uft  the  embargo 
only  partly  and  only  If  Turkey  does  not 
violate  the  cease  fire,  does  not  Increase 
its  forces  on  Cyprus,  does  not  send  any 
U.S.  arms  to  Cyprus. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  not  allow  at 
the  start  any  Government  arms  sales  to 
Turkey.  Section  3  of  this  biU  states  that 
such  sales  could  not  be  resiuned,  and  I 
emphasize,  could  not  be  resumed  imtll 


the  legislation  authorizing  sales  and 
credits  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  has  been 
enacted  by  this  House  sometime  late 
this  fall. 

The  committee  placed  this  limitation 
on  resumption  of  arms  sales  to  Turkey 
to  permit  the  Congress  time  to  determine 
what  progress.  If  any.  Is  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  solution  on  Cyprus.  The  com- 
mittee also  wanted  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  funds  made  available  for  1976 
under  any  continuing  resolution  author- 
ity for  the  sale  of  military  equipment  to 
Tiirkey. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, in  response  to  this  partial  lifting 
of  the  embargo,  will  give  Turkey  the 
closest  scrutiny.  If  there  is  no  progress 
in  negotiations,  if  there  is  no  good  faith 
effort  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  and  this  Congress 
would  certainly  not  permit  any  futiu*e 
sales  to  Turkey. 

Second,  this  bill  retains  the  prohibition 
against  grant  military  assistance.  For 
those  Members  who  oppose  any  form  of 
foreign  aid,  or  any  form  of  grant  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Turkey,  I  want  them 
to  know  that  there  is  not  one  single  dime 
of  grant  military  assistance  in  this  bill. 

Again,  I  am  saying  all  we  are  doing 
here  is  partially  lifting  the  embargo.  We 
are  letting  Turkey  pick  up  the  military 
equipment  they  bought  and  largely  paid 
for.  Some  $85  million  has  already  been 
paid  for  items  in  this  $185  million  pipe- 
Une.  The  Turks  are  actually  paying  stor- 
age charges  in  this  country  for  military 
equipment  which  they  purchased  here. 
All  this  bill  does  is  lift  the  embargo  par- 
tially by  letting  that  pipeline  and  com- 
mercial sales  to  be  delivered. 

I  know  this  is  a  very  emotional  issue 
to  some  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  our  coim- 
try;  but  I  want  to  say  to  this  House,  I  am 
a  first  generation  American.  I  think 
where  I  come  from,  we  are  good,  loyal 
Americans.  I  think  most  of  my  Greek 
American  friends  are  among  the  most 
patriotic  Americans  I  have  ever  met.  As 
Americans — all  of  us — are  dealing  here 
with  a  matter  which  not  only  has  an 
emotional  content  but  also  affects  the 
seciulty  of  our  country.  When  we  deal 
with  such  an  Issue,  we  must  all  try  to  put 
aside  om*  emotions  and  act  on  It  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  best  for  oiu:  country  and 
for  peace. 

The  bill  which  Is  before  us  tries  to  do 
this.  In  putting  it  forward,  our  commit- 
tee tried  to  use  an  even-handed  ap- 
proach. 

We  believe.  It  is  Important  for  our 
country  to  be  friends  with  both  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

That  Is  why  our  bill  calls  for  mlUtaiy 
and  economic  aid  to  Greece,  In  addition 
to  the  partial  lifting  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo on  Turkey,  and  refugee  aid. 

Last  year,  Greece  purchased  $169  mil- 
lion dollar's  worth  of  arms  in  the  United 
States. 

The  pipeline  of  arms  going  to  Greece 
Is  over  $619  million  dollars. 

We  want  Greece  to  get  those  arms, 
even  though  some  Greeks  started  the 
fireworks  on  Cyprus,  and  even  though 
we  received  testimony  that  U.S.  arme 
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furnished  to  Greece  were  used  illegally 

on  Cyprus. 

But  in  addition  to  helping  Greece,  we 
want  to  help  break  the  deadlock  which 
Is  hurting  everybody;  Greece,  Turkey, 
Cyprus,  and  NATO,  and  to  retain  the 
right  of  access  to  critical  military  bases 
in  Turkey  which  are  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  catego- 
ries of  such  military  bases  and  installa- 
tions in  Turkey  which  are  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  United  States.  In  the  first 
category  are  those  bases  which  are  ori- 
ented toward  the  common  defense  of 
NATO.  The  second  involves  those  which 
are  of  primary  importance  to  U.S.  de- 
fense needs,  including  several  essential 
Intelligence  Installations. 

Loss  of  these  bases  would  Impair  U.S. 
ability  to  carry  out  its  NATO  responsi- 
bilities and  would  deny  the  United  States 
use  of  valuable,  if  not  irreplaceable,  In- 
telligence installations  which  serve  U.S. 
strategic  defense  needs,  separate  and 
distinct  from  those  of  NATO.  Further- 
more, loss  of  the  bases  would  inhibit  or 
preclude  the  use  of  Turkey  to  support 
contingency  operations  elsewhere  In  the 
region.  Including  the  Middle  East,  and 
would  restrict  overflight  of  Turkish  air 
space  by  U.S.  military  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  I  assiune  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  have  made  the  decision 
that  access  to  those  bases — and  peace  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey — are  in  the 
national  interest  of  our  country.  They 
also  concluded  that  we  carmot  achieve 
those  things  imless  we  help  the  negoti- 
ations get  started  by  removing  the  arms 
ban  on  Turkey.  That  is  why  I  am  stand- 
ing in  this  well.  I  am  not  against  the 
Greek  people  or  the  Turkish  people  or 
the  people  of  Cyprus.  I  hate  to  see  them 
fight  each  other.  And  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — even  though 
he  is  of  a  different  political  party  than 
mine — comes  to  me  and  says  that  we 
must  remove  this  embargo  in  the  inter- 
est of  this  country  and  In  the  interest 
of  resolving  the  problem  on  Cyprus,  I 
am  willing  to  give  him  a  hearing.  And  I 
am  wishing  to  move  at  least  part  way 
in  his  direction. 

This  may  be  the  only  way,  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  nudge  the  Greeks, 
the  Turks,  and  the  CJypriots  to  start  nego- 
tiations. All  of  them  seem  frozen  in  con- 
crete on  this  Issue.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  history  of  Greek -Turkish  re- 
lations to  try  to  explain  why  each  side 
finds  it  so  diflBcult  to  make  the  first  move 
and  compromise.  The  people  of  those 
countries  have  had  some  rough  times 
with  each  other  for  a  thousand  years — 
or  more.  All  this  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  15  years  ago,  when 
Cyprus  became  Independent,  three 
countries — Greece.  Turkey,  and  Great 
Britain — undertook  to  guarantee  Its 
Independence.  When  Turkey  invaded 
Cyprus  a  year  ago.  It  did  It  because.  In 
Its  opinion.  It  had  to  invade  In  order  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility  under  that 
treaty. 

Even  my  friends  who  are  opposing  this 


bin  wUI  admit  that  Turkey  had  a  light 
imder  the  treaty  of  1960  to  go  in  and  try 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  Csrprus. 
The  Turks  did  not  start  this  conflict.  The 
Members  know  and  I  know  that  it  was 
not  the  Turks  who  tried  to  assassinate 
the  elected  leader  of  Cyprus.  Turkey  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  So  the  people  who 
started  this  have  to  bear  a  little  bit  of 
the  blame  for  this  whole  operation.  Emo- 
tions are  high,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
walk  out  and  leave  our  southeast  flank  of 
NATO  alone.  So,  we  must  make  some 
move  to  break  the  deadlock. 

We  offer  this  compromise — and  It  is 
a  compromise,  it  has  got  all  kinds  of 
safeguards  in  it — to  break  that  deadlock. 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  are  going 
to  take  the  first  step.  We,  the  United 
States,  are  going  to  take  the  first  step. 
It  Is  going  to  be  up  to  Turkey  to  take 
the  second  step.  Then  further  progress 
could  follow.  What  we  want  is  to  get 
negotiations  started  and  bring  peace  to 
that  part  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  something  to  those  of 
my  good  friends  who  strongly  support 
Israel  In  the  Middle  East.  During  the 
Yom  Kippur  war,  we  used  the  Azores  as 
a  staging  area  to  support  Israel.  The 
Members  know  and  I  know  what  is  going 
on  in  Portugal  today.  The  prospects  are 
not  very  good  that  we  can  depend  on  the 
Azores  if  we  ever  have  a  confiict  in  the 
Middle  East  again.  So  our  access  to  bases 
in  Turkey — access  which  we  can  only 
have  if  there  is  a  friendly  relation  be- 
tween our  two  countries — is  very  im- 
portant. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  $2.2  billion 
emergency  security  assistance  bill  for 
Israel.  I  brought  it  to  this  floor  in  1973 
to  bail  out  a  country  that  has  the  only 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  I  just 
wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  then  in 
the  future?  We  have  some  very  important 
bases  in  Turkey,  both  NATO  and  U.S. 
intelligence  gathering  bases,  and  they 
are  very,  very  important  and  they  will 
be  important  not  only  to  tJiis  country 
but  important  to  our  friends  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  if  we  ever  have  another  con- 
flict there. 

So  there  is  quite  a  bit  wrapped  up  in 
this  bill  today.  I  know  that  many  of  us 
have  all  kinds  of  pressures,  all  kinds  of 
pressures.  I  even  got  a  call  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  and  he  said  to  me,  "You 
know,  I  am  going  to  defeat  you  next  time 
and  put  you  back  to  practicing  medi- 
cine." 

I  said,  "Well,  maybe  I  would  be  better 
off  practicing  medicine  than  with  the 
job  I  have  now."  So  I  know  emotions  are 
running  high  in  this.  But  I  want  every- 
body to  assess  their  position  before  they 
vote.  When  this  debate  is  concluded,  I 
hope  the  Members  will  decide  the  way  I 
did,  that  the  vote  for  this  compromise 
bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country — of  peace  between 
Greece  and  Turkey — of  help  for  the  refu- 
gees on  Cyprus — and  of  the  overall  secu- 
rity situation  in  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  move  to  debate 
the  proposal  to  ease  the  embargo  on  mil- 
itary assistance  to  Turkey,  let  us  be  clear 


from  the  outset  about  the  signlflcance  oS 
the  choice  before  us.  Congress  today  Is 
considering  an  emotionally  charged  issue 
of  very  real  consequence  to  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy,  an  issue  that  tran- 
scends partisan  poUtical  considerations 
and  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  na- 
tional security  interests,  the  continued 
vitaUty  of  our  sdUances,  and  the  security 
situation  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
We  seek  to  help  resolve  a  tragic  human 
situation  on  the  isltmd  of  Cyprus,  but  we 
also  seek  to  strengthen  bilateral  relation- 
ships with  important  allies,  to  buttress 
the  southern  flank  of  NATO,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  status  of  vital  security  installa- 
tions. Our  vote  today  may  well  be  the 
most  important  foreign  policy  decision 
Congress  will  make  this  year.  We  have 
a  responsibility,  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
Nation,  to  judge  this  matter  on  its  merits 
and  to  act  in  the  overriding  national 
interest. 

More  than  a  generation  ago,  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  World  War  n,  a  Republi- 
can Congress  joined  with  a  Democratic 
President  to  meet  a  Communist  tiireat 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  a  historic 
demonstration  of  bipartisanship  and  con- 
cern for  the  overriding  security  objectives 
of  this  Nation,  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive joined  in  support  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine. Many  isolationists  cast  their  first 
vote  for  a  policy  of  responsible  interna- 
tionalism. This  departure  from  past  prac- 
tice was  a  gstmble,  intensely  debated,  and 
impopular  with  many,  constituents.  "There 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  Trxunan  doc- 
trine would  save  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  commimism,  but  it  did.  In  retro- 
spect, one  would  have  to  say  that  Con- 
gress acted  with  courage,  wisdom,  and 
foresight. 

Today  Congress  is  again  confronted 
with  a  crisis  of  major  proportions  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  a  conflict  involv- 
ing Greece,  Tiu-key,  and  Cjrprus  that  Is 
growing  more  acute  with  every  passing 
day.  The  United  States,  deeply  involved 
in  the  effort  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
East  and  well  aware  of  the  impUcations 
of  any  future  war  in  that  area,  can  ill 
afford  deterioration  of  conditions  on 
Cyprus  or  a  new  crisis  between  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Our  own  security  Interests 
are  very  much  at  stake. 

The  situation  on  Cyprus  is  festering. 
The  embargo  on  arms  to  Turkey  has  not 
forced  negotiating  concessions.  Rather  it 
has  poisoned  relations  between  Ankara 
and  Washington,  contributed  to  tensions 
the  Aegean,  damaged  NATO  solidarity, 
called  into  question  the  status  of  im- 
portant U.S.  installations  in  Tiu-key,  and 
increased  the  possibility  of  future  con- 
flict in  the  region. 

All  of  us  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  arms  embargo  is  a  hot  political  Issue. 
There  are  very  few  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  stand  to  gain  popularity  back 
home  by  voting  in  favor  of  this  bill.  In 
addition  to  the  political  aspects  of  this 
question,  there  are  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  see  the  involvement  of  pro- 
found— and  In  my  opinion  frequently 
legitimate — ^moral  issues.  Some  would 
construe  easing  the  embargo  as  a  reward 
for  Turkish  aggression  on  Cyprus,  or  as 
a  license  for  other  nations  around  the 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  suinounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  846)  to  authorize 
the  further  suspension  of  prohibitions 
against  military  assistance  to  Turkey, 
and  for  other  purjjoses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  fee 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMnTKS  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  fee  House  resolved  itself 
into  fee  Committee  of  fee  Whole  House 
on  fee  State  of  fee  Union  for  fee  con- 
sideration of  fee  Senate  bill  S.  846,  wife 
Mr.  SisK  in  fee  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  fee  Senate  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  fee  rule,  fee 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) will  be  recognized  for  45  minutes, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broobcield)  will  be  recognized  for  45 
minutes,  fee  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell)  will  be  recognized  for  45 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  will  be  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  fee  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ^Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
846  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations.  In  my  opinion  pas- 
sage of  feis  bUI  is  vital  to  fee  security 
of  fee  United  States  and  the  Norfe 
Atlantic. 

As  Members  know  there  has  been  a 
total  embargo  on  arms  shipments  to 
Turkey  since  February  5,  1975.  The  em- 
bargo was  placed  on  the  shipment  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Turkey  be- 
cause feat  country  used  U.S.-fumlshed 
arms  In  fee  invasion  of  Cyprus  last  sum- 
mer in  violation  of  her  agreement  wife 
the  United  States  relating  to  fee  use  of 
such  equipment.  In  approving  the  em- 
bargo fee  Congress  hoped  that  it  would 
Induce  Turkey  to  end  the  military  occu- 
pation of  fee  norfeem  part  of  Cyprus 
and  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement 
on  Cyprus  between  Greece  and  Turkey 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  em- 
bargo has  not  brought  about  a  solution 
of  fee  problem.  During  fee  5  months  fee 
embargo  has  been  In  effect  progress  to- 
ward any  solution  of  fee  problem  has 
been  blocked  and  we  have  suffered  and 
fee  people  of  Cyprus  are  enduring  pro- 
longed suffering.  All  negotiations  have 
stalled.  Turkey's  attitude  has  hardened. 
Tensions  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
have  Increased. 

Moreover,  the  ban  In  military  ship- 
ments and  sales  of  military  arms  to 
Turkey  has  limited  our  ability  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  solution  of  fee  Cyprus 
conflict,  weakened  NATO's  southern 
flank,  and  put  In  doubt  continued  U.S. 


access  to  Important  military  installations 
and  bases  In  Turkey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  846,  as  amended  by 
fee  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. Is  a  compromise,  a  compromise  of- 
fered in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  im- 
prove relations  between  two  members  of 
NATO,  both  our  friends,  provide  a  new 
start  for  fee  deadlocked  negotiations  on 
Cyprus  and  assure  continued  U.S.  ac- 
cess to  bases  which  are  very  vital  and 
important  to  our  own  security.  In  order 
to  achieve  feese  objectives  the  bill  pro- 
vides fee  following  measures: 

First,  fee  bill  would  lift  partly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  only  partly,  the  embargo 
on  U.S.  arms  shipments  to  Turkey  by 
permitting  the  delivery  of  those  defense 
articles  which  Turkey  purchased  from  us 
prior  to  February  5  of  feis  year.  This 
would  allow  approximately  $185  milUon 
in  mlUtary  sales  to  be  released  to  Tur- 
key. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  licenses  for  exports  to  Tiu-- 
key  of  military  equipment  through  pri- 
vate and  commercial  channels. 

Third,  the  bill  has  a  clause  known  as 
fee  Fraser  amendment,  which  provides 
feat  after  the  Congress  has  a  chance  to 
review  this  situation  2  or  3  months  from 
now,  and  act  on  the  regular  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  authorization,  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  sales  and  credits 
would  be  executed  from  fee  embargo.  The 
suspension  of  fee  embargo  on  govern- 
ment-to-govemment  sales  of  military 
equipment  would,  however,  be  effective 
only  wife  respect  to  the  Items  which  are 
needed  for  NATO  use  and  only  If  Turkey 
meets  some  ofeer  conditions  speUed  out 
in  the  bill. 

Fourth,  the  bill  requests  the  President 
to  begin  negotiations  with  fee  Greek 
(3ovemment  about  that  country's  most 
urgent  needs,  including  needs  for  bofe 
economic  and  military  assistance. 

The  President  Is  directed  to  report  on 
his  recommendations  on  aid  to  Greece 
within  60  days  from  fee  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

Fiffe,  the  bill  calls  on  the  President 
to  encourage  and  cooperate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  humanitarian 
relief  programs  for  the  refugees  on 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  oppose  S. 
846  as  reported  by  fee  committee  argue 
that  there  Is  no  compromise  Involved  In 
this  legislation.  These  critics  claim  that 
in  exchange  for  a  resumption  of  arms 
shipments,  Turkey  Is  required  to  do  noth- 
ing to  correct  fee  action  it  took  on 
(Typnis. 

Mr.  CThairman.  I  want  to  stress  again 
what  we  have  proposed  is  a  compromise 
which  falls  considerably  short  of  what 
the  President  asked  for:  A  complete  re- 
moval of  the  present  arms  embargo  on 
Turkey. 

First.  S.  846  would  lift  fee  embargo 
only  partly  and  only  If  Turkey  does  not 
violate  the  cease  fire,  does  not  Increase 
its  forces  on  C?yprus,  does  not  send  any 
U.S.  arms  to  C!yprus. 

Moreover,  fee  bill  would  not  allow  at 
fee  start  any  Government  arms  sales  to 
Turkey.  Section  3  of  this  bill  states  that 
such  sales  could  not  be  resimied,  and  I 
emphasize,  could  not  be  resumed  imtll 


the  legislation  aufeorlzing  sales  and 
credits  for  fee  fiscal  year  1976  has  been 
enacted  by  this  House  sometime  late 
this  fall. 

The  committee  placed  feis  limitation 
on  resumption  of  arms  sales  to  Turkey 
to  permit  fee  Congress  time  to  determine 
what  progress,  if  any.  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  solution  on  Cyprus.  The  com- 
mittee also  wanted  to  prohibit  fee  use 
of  any  funds  made  available  for  1976 
under  any  continuing  resolution  aufeor- 
ity  for  the  sale  of  military  equipment  to 
Tiurkey. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  fee  House 
that  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, in  response  to  this  partial  lifting 
of  fee  embargo,  will  give  Turkey  fee 
closest  scrutiny.  If  there  is  no  progress 
in  negotiations,  if  there  is  no  good  faith 
effort  on  fee  part  of  Turkey,  it  Is  highly 
probable  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  and  this  Congress 
would  certainly  not  permit  any  future 
sales  to  Turkey. 

Second,  feis  bill  retains  the  prohibition 
against  grant  military  assistance.  For 
feose  Members  who  oppose  any  form  of 
foreign  aid,  or  any  form  of  grant  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Turkey,  I  want  them 
to  know  that  there  is  not  one  single  dime 
of  grant  military  assistance  in  feis  bill. 

Again,  I  am  saying  all  we  are  doing 
here  is  partially  lifting  the  embargo.  We 
are  letting  Turkey  pick  up  the  military 
equipment  feey  bought  and  largely  paid 
for.  Some  $85  million  has  already  been 
paid  for  items  in  this  $185  million  pipe- 
Une.  The  Turks  are  actually  paying  stor- 
age charges  in  feis  coimtry  for  military 
equipment  which  they  purchased  here. 
All  this  bill  does  is  lift  the  embargo  par- 
tially by  letting  that  pipeUne  and  com- 
mercial sales  to  be  delivered. 

I  know  this  is  a  very  emotional  issue 
to  some  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  our  coun- 
try: but  I  want  to  say  to  this  House,  I  am 
a  first  generation  American.  I  think 
where  I  come  from,  we  are  good.  loysJ 
Americans.  I  think  most  of  my  Greek 
American  friends  are  among  the  most 
patriotic  Americans  I  have  ever  met.  As 
Americans — all  of  us — are  dealing  here 
with  a  matter  which  not  only  has  an 
emotional  content  but  also  affects  the 
security  of  our  country.  When  we  deal 
with  such  an  Issue,  we  must  all  try  to  put 
aside  our  emotions  and  act  on  it  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  best  for  our  coimtry  and 
for  peace. 

The  bill  which  is  before  us  tries  to  do 
this.  In  putting  It  forward,  our  commit- 
tee tried  to  use  sin  even-handed  ap- 
proach. 

We  believe,  it  Is  Important  for  our 
country  to  be  friends  wife  bofe  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

That  Is  why  our  bill  calls  for  mllltaiy 
and  economic  aid  to  Greece,  in  addition 
to  fee  partial  lifting  of  fee  arms  em- 
bargo on  Turkey,  and  refugee  aid. 

Last  year,  Greece  purchased  $169  mil- 
lion dollar's  worto  of  arms  In  fee  United 
States. 

The  pipeline  of  arms  going  to  Greece 
Is  over  $619  million  dollars. 

We  want  Greece  to  get  those  anna, 
even  feough  some  Greeks  started  the 
fireworks  on  (Cyprus,  and  even  feough 
we  received  testimony  feat  U.S.  amu 
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furnished  to  Greece  were  used  illegally 
on  Cyprus. 

But  In  addition  to  helping  Greece,  we 
^fant  to  help  break  the  deadlock  which 
is  hurting  everybody;  Greece,  Turkey, 
Cyprus,  and  NATO,  and  to  retain  fee 
right  of  access  to  critical  military  bases 
in  Turkey  which  are  essential  to  fee 
security  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  catego- 
ries of  such  military  bases  and  installa- 
tions in  Turkey  which  are  of  particular 
Interest  to  fee  United  States.  In  fee  first 
category  are  feose  bases  which  are  ori- 
ented toward  the  common  defense  of 
NATO.  The  second  Involves  feose  which 
are  of  primary  importance  to  U.S.  de- 
fense needs,  including  several  essential 
Intelligence  installations. 

Loss  of  these  bases  would  Impair  U.S. 
ability  to  carry  out  its  NATO  responsi- 
bilities and  would  deny  fee  United  States 
use  of  valuable.  If  not  Irreplaceable,  in- 
telligence installations  which  serve  U.S. 
strategic  defense  needs,  separate  and 
distinct  from  those  of  NATO.  Furfeer- 
more,  loss  of  the  bases  would  inhibit  or 
preclude  fee  use  of  Turkey  to  support 
contingency  operations  elsewhere  In  fee 
region.  Including  fee  Middle  East,  and 
would  restrict  overflight  of  Turkish  air 
space  by  U.S.  military  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  fee  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  I  assume  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  have  made  the  decision 
that  access  to  feose  bases — and  peace  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey — are  in  fee 
national  interest  of  our  country.  They 
also  concluded  feat  we  cannot  achieve 
those  things  unless  we  help  the  negoti- 
ations get  started  by  removing  fee  arms 
ban  on  Turkey.  That  is  why  I  am  stand- 
ing in  this  well.  I  am  not  against  fee 
Greek  people  or  fee  Turkish  people  or 
the  people  of  Cyprus.  I  hate  to  see  them 
fight  each  ofeer.  And  when  fee  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — even  though 
he  is  of  a  different  political  party  fean 
mine — comes  to  me  and  says  feat  we 
must  remove  this  embargo  in  fee  inter- 
est of  this  country  and  In  fee  Interest 
of  resolving  the  problem  on  Cyprus,  I 
am  willing  to  give  him  a  hearing.  And  I 
am  wishing  to  move  at  least  part  way 
In  his  direction. 

This  may  be  fee  only  way,  fee  only 
way  we  are  going  to  nudge  fee  Greeks, 
the  Turks,  and  the  CjTjriots  to  start  nego- 
tiations. All  of  feem  seem  frozen  in  con- 
crete on  this  issue.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  history  of  Greek -Turkish  re- 
lations to  try  to  explain  why  each  side 
finds  it  so  difficult  to  make  the  first  move 
and  compromise.  The  people  of  those 
countries  have  had  some  rough  times 
with  each  ofeer  for  a  feousand  years — 
or  more.  All  feis  stands  In  fee  way  of  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  15  years  ago,  when 
Cyprus  became  Independent,  three 
countries — Greece,  Turkey,  and  Great 
Britain — undertook  to  guarantee  Its 
Independence.  When  Turkey  invaded 
(Cyprus  a  year  ago.  It  did  It  because,  In 
its  opinion,  It  had  to  invade  in  order  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility  under  feat 
treaty. 

Even  my  friends  who  are  opposing  feis 


bill  will  admit  feat  Turkey  had  a  right 
under  fee  treaty  of  1960  to  go  in  and  try 
to  preserve  fee  Independence  of  C^rus. 
The  Turks  did  not  start  feis  conflict.  The 
Members  know  and  I  know  feat  it  was 
not  fee  Turks  who  tried  to  assassinate 
the  elected  leader  of  CTyprus.  Turkey  had 
nothing  to  do  wife  it.  So  the  people  who 
started  feis  have  to  bear  a  little  bit  of 
fee  blame  for  feis  whole  operation.  Emo- 
tions are  high,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
walk  out  and  leave  our  southeast  flank  of 
NATO  alone.  So,  we  must  make  some 
move  to  break  fee  deadlock. 

We  offer  feis  compromise — and  It  is 
a  compromise,  it  has  got  all  kinds  of 
safeguards  in  it — to  break  that  deadlock. 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  are  going 
to  take  fee  first  step.  We.  fee  United 
States,  are  going  to  take  the  first  step. 
It  is  going  to  be  up  to  Turkey  to  take 
the  second  step.  Then  furfeer  progress 
could  follow.  What  we  want  is  to  get 
negotiations  started  and  bring  peace  to 
feat  part  of  fee  world. 

I  want  to  say  somefeing  to  feose  of 
my  good  friends  who  strongly  support 
Israel  in  the  Middle  East.  During  fee 
Yom  Kippur  war,  we  used  fee  Azores  as 
a  staging  area  to  support  Israel.  The 
Members  Itnow  and  I  know  what  is  going 
on  In  Portugal  today.  The  prospects  are 
not  very  good  that  we  can  depend  on  fee 
Azores  if  we  ever  have  a  conflict  in  fee 
Middle  East  again.  So  our  access  to  bases 
in  Turkey — access  which  we  can  only 
have  if  there  Is  a  friendly  relation  be- 
tween our  two  countries — Is  very  Im- 
portant. 

I  was  fee  author  of  fee  $2.2  billion 
emergency  security  assistance  bill  for 
Israel.  I  brought  It  to  feis  floor  In  1973 
to  bail  out  a  country  that  has  fee  only 
democracy  in  fee  Middle  East.  I  just 
wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  then  in 
fee  f  utvu-e?  We  have  some  very  important 
bases  in  Txurkey,  bofe  NATO  and  U.S. 
intelligence  gafeerlng  bases,  and  feey 
are  very,  very  important  and  feey  will 
be  important  not  only  to  this  country 
but  important  to  our  friends  in  fee  Mid- 
dle East  if  we  ever  have  another  con- 
flict toere. 

So  feere  is  quite  a  bit  wrapped  up  in 
this  bill  today.  I  know  feat  many  of  us 
have  all  kinds  of  pressures,  all  kinds  of 
pressiures.  I  even  got  a  call  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  and  he  said  to  me.  "You 
know.  I  am  going  to  defeat  you  next  time 
and  put  you  back  to  practicing  medi- 
cine." 

I  said,  "Well,  maybe  I  would  be  better 
off  practicing  medicine  fean  wife  fee 
job  I  have  now."  So  I  know  emotions  are 
running  high  In  this.  But  I  want  every- 
body to  assess  their  position  before  feey 
vote.  When  this  debate  is  concluded.  I 
hope  fee  Members  will  decide  the  way  I 
did,  that  fee  vote  for  feis  compromise 
bill  is  in  fee  interest  of  fee  national  se- 
ciu-ity  of  our  country — of  peace  between 
Greece  and  Turkey — of  help  for  fee  refu- 
gees on  Cyprus — and  of  fee  overall  secu- 
rity situation  in  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  CHialrman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  as  we  move  to  debate 
the  proposal  to  ease  fee  embargo  on  mil- 
itary assistance  to  Turkey,  let  us  be  clear 


from  fee  outset  about  the  signiflcance  of 
the  choice  before  us.  Congress  today  is 
considering  an  emotionally  charged  issue 
of  very  real  consequence  to  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy,  an  issue  feat  tran- 
scends partisan  political  considerations 
and  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  na- 
tional security  interests,  fee  continued 
vitality  of  our  aUiances.  and  the  security 
situation  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
We  seek  to  help  resolve  a  tragic  human 
situation  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  but  we 
also  seek  to  strengthen  bilateral  relation- 
ships with  important  allies,  to  buttress 
the  soufeem  flank  of  NATO,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  status  of  vital  security  histalla- 
tions.  Our  vote  today  may  well  be  fee 
most  important  foreign  policy  decision 
Congress  will  make  this  year.  We  have 
a  responsibiUty,  to  ourselves  and  to  fee 
Nation,  to  judge  this  matter  on  its  merits 
and  to  act  In  fee  overriding  national 
interest. 

More  than  a  generation  ago.  in  fee 
aftermath  of  a  World  War  n,  a  Republi- 
can Congress  joined  with  a  Democratic 
President  to  meet  a  Communist  fereat 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  a  historic 
demonstration  of  bipartisanship  and  con- 
cern for  fee  overriding  security  objectives 
of  this  Nation.  Congress  and  fee  Execu- 
tive joined  In  support  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine. Many  isolationists  cast  feeir  first 
vote  for  a  policy  of  responsible  interna- 
tionalism. This  departure  from  past  prac- 
tice was  a  gamble,  intensely  debated,  and 
impopular  with  many  constituents.  There 
was  no  guarantee  feat  fee  Tniman  doc- 
trine would  save  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  commimism,  but  it  did.  In  retro- 
spect, one  would  have  to  say  feat  Con- 
gress acted  wife  courage,  wisdom,  and 
foresight. 

Today  Congress  is  again  confronted 
wife  a  crisis  of  major  proportions  in  fee 
eastern  Mediterranean,  a  conflict  involv- 
ing Greece.  Turkey,  and  Cyprus  that  Is 
growing  more  acute  with  every  passing 
day.  The  United  States,  deeply  Involved 
in  the  effort  to  bring  peace  to  fee  Middle 
East  and  well  aware  of  the  imphcations 
of  any  future  war  in  that  area,  can  ill 
afford  deterioration  of  conditions  on 
Cyprus  or  a  new  crisis  between  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Our  own  security  interests 
are  very  much  at  stake. 

The  situation  on  Cyprus  Is  festering. 
The  embargo  on  arms  to  Turkey  has  not 
forced  negotiating  concessions.  Rather  It 
has  poisoned  relations  between  Ankara 
and  Washington,  contributed  to  tensions 
the  Aegean,  damaged  NATO  solidarity, 
called  into  question  fee  status  of  im- 
portant U.S.  installations  in  Turkey,  and 
increased  fee  possibility  of  future  con- 
flict in  fee  region. 

All  of  us  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  feat 
the  arms  embargo  is  a  hot  political  issue. 
There  are  very  few  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  stand  to  gain  popularity  back 
home  by  voting  In  favor  of  this  bill.  In 
addition  to  the  political  asi^ects  of  this 
question,  there  are  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  see  the  Involvement  of  pro- 
found— and  In  my  opinion  frequently 
legitimate — moral  issues.  Some  would 
construe  easing  the  embargo  as  a  reward 
for  Turkish  aggression  on  Cjrprus.  or  as 
a  license  for  ofeer  nations  around  fee 
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world  to  misuse  weapons  supplied  to 
them  by  the  United  States. 

On  one  moral  issue,  however,  there 
should  be  no  disagreement.  All  of  us  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
180,000  refugees  on  Cyprus  who  have 
been  displaced  for  almost  a  year,  hving 
In  wretched  conditions,  yearning  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  There  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion  on  how  best  to 
move  forward  the  C3TJrus  negotiations 
and  resolve  the  refugee  problem,  but  I 
can  say  with  confidence  that  all  of  us  are 
working  in  good  faith  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. The  legislation  before  us  makes 
clear  our  concern  with  the  refugees  on 
Cyprus  and  encourages  the  administra- 
tion to  render  effective  assistance  to  vic- 
tims of  the  conflict. 

If  we  are  going  to  debate  the  Turkish 
arms  embargo  with  the  seriousness  of 
purpose  it  so  clearly  deserves,  let  us  begin 
by  resolving  any  ambiguity  about  the 
legislation  before  us.  This  bill  does  not 
emanate  from  the  White  House:  it  is 
barely  acceptable  to  the  President,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  all  of  whom  have  a  clear 
preference  for  the  Mansfleld-Scott  ver- 
sion. The  proposal  on  the  floor  is  a  bi- 
partisan congressional  initiative,  nego- 
tiated and  drafted  by  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  commend  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  who  have  made  such  an 
Important,  responsible  contribution  to 
this  proposal.  It  is  a  sincere  attempt  at 
evenhandedness :  an  honest  effort  to  help 
break  the  stalemate  on  Cyprus,  to  re- 
lieve the  human  tragedy  on  that  island, 
to  improve  our  relations  with  important 
NATO  allies — Greece  included — and  to 
serve  the  vital  security  Interests  of  this 
Nation. 

This  legislation  does  not  countenance 
the  illegal  deployment  of  military  equip- 
ment supplied  by  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  imply  tticlt  recognition  of  the 
status  quo  on  Cyprus.  It  Is  not  pro- 
Turkish  or  pro-Greece,  nor  Is  it  a 
knuckling  under  to  Turkish  pressure  on 
our  bases.  This  bill  does  not  open  wide 
the  gates  to  renew'ed  arms  shipments 
to  Turkey.  It  provides  for  continuing 
restrictions  on  access  to  arms  that  leaves 
Turkey  at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  in 
comparison  to  Greece,  in  acquiring  mili- 
tary equipment.  In  addition,  section  3  of 
the  bill  clearly  stipulates  that  Turkey 
shall  acquire  only  military  equipment  as 
the  President  determines,  and  certifies 
to  Congress,  as  necessary  for  Turkey  to 
fulfill  her  NATO  responsibilities.  Section 
3  also  states  that  relaxation  of  the  em- 
bargo shall  only  be  effective  while  Tur- 
key observes  the  cesise  fire  on  Cyprus, 
does  not  increase  its  forces  on  Cyprus, 
and  does  not  transfer  U.S.-supplled  arms 
to  that  island. 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  punish- 
ing Turkey  for  misuse  of  American  mili- 
tary equipment  should  understand  that 
that  this  bill,  in  effect,  places  Turkey 
on  parole  by  denying  Important  military 
credit  s«id  PMS  cash  purchases  to  An- 
kara until  such  time  as  Congress  acts 
on  foreign  Etsslstance  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

In  its  most  fundamental  sense,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  debating  today  Is  recog- 


nition that  continued  stalemate  on 
Cyprus  can  only  produce  consequences 
imacceptable  to  all. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  seek  a  step  back 
from  confrontation  with  Turkey  and  a 
chance  to  get  the  Cyprus  negotiation 
off  dead  center.  There  is  admittedly  no 
guarantee  that  favorable  House  action 
today  will  lead  to  peace  on  Cyprus,  mend 
the  fissures  in  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO,  or  even  help  determine  the  fate 
of  the  13  American  citizens  presently 
imaccounted  for  on  Cyprus.  But  surely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  looks  at  the 
situation  objectively  wiD  have  to  admit 
that  the  prospects  for  progress  on  these 
fronts  are  virtually  nonexistent  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  an 
active  participant  in  the  negotiations 
preceding  it,  I  am  frank  to  admit  it  is 
my  considered  opinion  that  Turkey  acted 
in  violation  of  provisions  of  U.S.  law  and 
agreements  in  force  when  it  undertook 
Its  second  phase  offensive  on  Cyprus  last 
year.  One  could  also  argue  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  is  also  in  at  least 
technical  violation  of  similar  agree- 
ments, but  this  is  not  the  question.  Tur- 
key has  been  punished,  and  pimished 
by  Congress,  for  her  transgressions.  For 
how  long  is  it  in  the  national  Interest 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  pimish  Tur- 
key? I  submit  we  have  reached  the 
stage  where  continued  punishment  is 
counterproductive,  jeopardizes  the  policy 
objectives  we  have  set  out,  damages  our 
security  interests,  and  threatens  the 
vitality  of  important  relationships. 

Some  would  maintain  that  Turkey 
should  be  punished  until  she  repents, 
and  penance  in  this  case  implies  a  prior 
concession  on  the  Cyprus  issue.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  bill  before  us 
would  lack  the  drama  and  emotional 
content  so  evident  today  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  would  agree  to 
make  prior  concessions,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  Turks  have  made  it  apparent 
they  are  not  prepared  to  make  conces- 
sions under  pressure.  This  attitude  is  not 
unique  to  the  Government  of  Turkey. 
Nor,  I  submit,  is  it  the  proper  role  of 
the  United  States  to  use  its  leverage  on 
Tiu-key  or  other  Middle  Eastern  states 
to  force  concessions  or  prejudice  negoti- 
ating positions.  Our  task  is  rather  to  help 
create  an  environment  conducive  to  ne- 
gotiations and  encourage  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  to  meet  and  compromise 
their  differences. 

A  favorable  vote  on  this  bill  does  not 
strip  Congress  of  its  prerogatives  in  re- 
spect to  future  military  shipments  to 
Turkey.  It  does  provide  an  incentive  for 
the  Turks  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  and, 
through  the  provisions  of  the  Fraser 
amendment  unanimously  endorsed  by 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, establishes  a  suspense  period — 
from  now  until  such  time  as  we  can  act 
on  fiscal  year  1976  foreign  assistance 
legislation — in  which  Congress  can 
gage  the  Turkish  attitude  on  Cyprus 
negotiations.  The  congressional  over- 
sight role  is  fully  protected  by  the  re- 
quirement that  the  administration  re- 
port, at  60-day  intervals,  on  progress 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  dispute. 


I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  will 
also  bear  in  mind  that,  during  its  de- 
liberations on  the  arms  embargo,  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
addressed  on  several  occasions  the  ques- 
tion of  Turkish  control  over  the  opium 
poppy  crop.  While  the  opium  issue  is  es- 
sentially imrelated  to  either  the  imposi- 
tion or  the  relaxation  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo, it  is  nevertheless  a  question  of 
considerable,  understandable  concern  to 
the  American  Government.  The  Turks 
are  currently  harvesting  their  opium 
crop  under  a  system  of  controls  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Nations.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  determine  if  this  system  will 
prove  effective,  but  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  deserves  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  its  good  faith  on 
this  issue  while  we  monitor  the  situa- 
tion closely.  I  have  every  confidence 
that,  with  Ambassador  MacComber 
serving  in  Ankara,  the  Congress  will  be 
kept  fully  and  currently  informed  of  any 
illegal  diversion  of  Turkish  opium  pro- 
duction. 

Congress  today  has  an  opportunity  to 
give  peace  a  chance  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  to  make  a  creative, 
balanced  contribution  to  American  di- 
plomacy. We  are  not  being  asked  to  en- 
dorse the  auiministration's  preference — a 
simple  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  such 
as  p>assed  in  the  Senate.  We  are  instead 
assessing  an  iniative  of  our  own  making, 
one  intended  to  demonstrate  our  good 
faith  to  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks, 
and  one  which  will  hopefully  break  the 
impasse  that  has  eroded  the  strength  of 
NATO,  prolonged  the  tragedy  of  Cyprus 
and  damaged  our  bilateral  relations  with 
important  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  man-years  of  Ex- 
ecutive preeminence.  Congress  is  grad- 
ually and  effectively  asserting  its  shared 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
see  that  a  shared  responsibility  is  re- 
sponsibly shared.  When  Congress  Im- 
posed the  embargo  on  arms  to  Turkey, 
it  worked  its  will  on  the  administration; 
it  initiated  foreign  policy. 

Foreign  affairs  is  not  a  static  disci- 
pline. Regardless  of  the  wisdom  or  lack  of 
foresight  inherent  in  the  original  de- 
cision to  ban  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
Turkey,  it  is  now  apparent  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  embargo  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  or  the  people  of  Cyprus.  Ac- 
tion on  this  issue  is  imperative.  Failure 
to  pass  the  legislation  before  us  can 
only  result  in  damage  to  our  vital  secu- 
rity interests,  increased  tensions  between 
Turkey  and  the  United  States,  danger- 
ous stalemate  on  Cyprus,  and  a  greater 
likelihood  of  further  hostilities  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  no  more 
vital  foreign  policy  decision  before  this 
body  this  year.  I  urge  every  Member  to 
weigh  the  consequences  of  his  vote  care- 
fully and  make  a  judgment  based  on  the 
real  merits  of  the  issue  as  it  affects  the 
national  interest  of  this  Nation  and  our 
allies. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  S.  846. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan <Mr.  Broomfield)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan), 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, that  this  is  a  vitally  important 
vote.  It  is  probably  the  most  important 
foreign  policy  vote  in  this  Congress  and 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
eign policy  votes  in  many,  many  years. 

It  involves  a  number  of  areas  of  great 
interest:  United  States-Turkish  rela- 
tions. United  States-Greek  relations,  and 
U.S.  relations  with  other  arms  purchas- 
ing recipients.  It  also  involves  deep 
NATO  security  interests,  and,  I  think 
most  importantly  of  all  for  the  long- 
term  future  of  U.S.  national  interests,  it 
involves  the  role  of  the  Congress. 

What  is  the  role  of  Congress  in  for- 
eign policy?  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan)  elucidated  that 
the  role  of  Congress  must  be  subservient 
to  the  Chief  Executive,  that  he  is  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  that  when  he, 
together  with  the  National  Security 
Council,  lays  out  the  course  of  conduct 
of  the  Nation,  Congress  must  follow. 

That  is  the  question  that  is  before  us 
today. 

Equal  questions  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider are  whether  the  rule  of  law  or  the 
rule  of  pragmatism  will  prevail,  wheth- 
er principle  will  prevail  over  expediency; 
and  this  decision,  each  and  every  one 
agrees,  must  be  based  on  U.S.  national 
interests  and  on  nothing  else. 

Like  most  of  the  important  issues  be- 
fore the  House,  this  is  a  complicated 
subject.  It  involves  conflicts  of  values,  of 
interest,  and  of  obligations.  Close  allies 
are  involved,  and  so,  indeed,  is  an  im- 
portant principle  of  law. 

Equally  important  for  the  future  Is 
our  national  policy  on  arms  sales. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  role  of  Congress 
in  setting  foreign  policy  limitations  and 
restraint  is  in  serious  question. 

Some  of  us  have  been  involved  for 
many  years  in  this  and  in  associated 
issues.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe,  I  have  worked  on  U.S.  policy 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  to- 
ward Greece  since  1967.  During  most  of 
those  years  I  had  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment in  Greece  and  oiu*  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  military  dictatorship.  There 
has  been  innuendo  and  talk  today  of  the 
Greek  lobby.  Frankly,  even  though  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill,  I  would  think  I  am 
one  of  the  least  likely  members  of  that 
lobby  because  for  7  years  in  my  com- 
munity I  had  to  explain  to  my  constitu- 
ents why  I  opposed  the  government  in 
Athens. 

Realistically  speaking,  the  issue  today  is 
not  whether  we  favor  Greece  or  favor 
Turkey.  The  question  really  is  as  to  what 
kind  of  government  we  are.  The  question 
is  whether  the  rule  of  law  still  operates  in 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  have  been  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
many  times,  and  I  know  and  respect  the 
leaders  of  both  countries.  My  carefully 
considered  opinion  is  that  both  coimtries 
will  respect  the  United  States,  in  the  long 
nm,  only  if  we  reject  this  bill. 


S.  846  is  bad  policy,  it  is  bad  legisla- 
tion, and  it  is  bad  precedent.  It  is  bad 
poUcy  because  it  continues  a  dangerous 
and  basically  unfair  tilt  toward  Turkey. 
It  is  bad  legislation  because  it  carves  a 
fearful  loophole  in  the  law  which  forbids 
the  use  of  military  aid,  a  law  that  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  20  years.  It  Is 
bad  precedent  because  the  image  of  the 
United  States  submitting  to  extortion  for 
the  sake  of  military  bases,  no  matter  how 
worthwhile,  will  not  be  lost  on  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  could  tell  the  Members  that  the  time 
I  spent  on  issues  concerning  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  is  not  necessarily  pleas- 
ant, and  it  was  not  politically  expedient, 
but  this  is  an  important  area  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  important  area  with  re- 
spect to  both  present  and  future  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  What  we  decide  to- 
day will  determine  United  States  foreign 
policy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  vote  we  cast  today  will  be  regis- 
tered in  Portugal  and  Spain  and  in  many 
other  places. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  bill 
cannot  be  sweetened.  I  think  it  is  bad 
legislation  which  must  be  rejected  as  it 
is  presented  to  us. 

If  the  basic  principles  of  law  which 
have  guided  our  foreign  aid  policy  for  25 
years  are  herewith  today  abandoned,  we 
may  as  well  abandon  any  future  help  of 
a  balancing  and  meaningful  role  for 
Congress  in  foreign  policy. 

The  separate  views  in  the  report  list 
nine  reasons  why  this  is  bad  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  nine  points  to  which 
I  refer  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  so-called  compromise  is  no  com- 
prom.ise.  In  exchange  for  a  resumption  of 
arms  sales,  TurTcey  Is  required  to  do  nothing 
to  correct  actions  it  took  on  Cyprus.  These 
agressive  actions,  made  possible  by  American 
weapons,  caused  the  arms  cutoff. 

(2)  A  major  principle  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  abandoned.  Reviving  arms  to  Turkey 
without  any  action  by  Turkey  to  remedy  the 
consequences  of  Its  aggression  abandons  a 
fundamental  principle  of  American  foreign 
policy — that  weapons  are  supplied  by  the 
United  States  to  other  countries  for  defensive 
and  not  for  aggressive  purposes. 

(3)  Restoring  arms  sales  to  Turkey  con- 
dones the  continuing  violations  of  law  and 
bilateral  agreements.  Over  30,000  Turkish 
troops,  equipped  with  American  arms,  stUl 
occupy  49%  of  Cyprus,  an  Independent 
country.  180,000  Greek  Cyprlot  refugees  re- 
main homeless.  Turkey  refuses  to  deal  with 
these  conditions. 

(4)  This  bill  encourages  further  Turkish 
aggression.  Arms  ordered  by  Turkey  before 
the  embargo  would  be  released  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law"  Includ- 
ing prohibitions  against  offensive  use  of 
American  supplied  arms.  Turkey  could  use 
these  arms,  and  all  commercial  arms  which 
It  Is  also  allowed  to  buy  under  this  bill.  In 
aggression  against  Greece. 

(5)  Resuming  arms  sales  would  be  yielding 
to  Turkish  extortion.  This  bUl  is  a  surrender 
to  the  Turkish  threat  to  close  U.S.  bases. 
Yielding  to  such  a  threat  invites  other  coun- 
tries to  hold  hostage  300  major  U.S.  over- 
seas bases. 

(6)  Passage  of  S.  846  would  encourage 
other  countries  to  misuse  U.S.  arms.  Over  $8 
billion  In  U.S.  arms  were  sold  abroad  last 


year.  The  legal  restraints  prohibiting  the 
transfer  of  these  arms  and  limiting  their  use 
to  self-defense  will  be  severely  eroded  else- 
where If  Turkey  can  resume  buying  U.S.  arms 
under  present  circumstances. 

(7)  The  arms  embargo  has  not  produced 
progress  on  Cyprus  because  it  has  been  un- 
dermined publicly  and  privately  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  On  February  16,  1976, 
11  days  after  the  arms  ban  went  Into  effect, 
an  Administration  proposal  was  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  arms  ban.  Admin- 
istration spokesmen  have  consistently  and 
repeatedly  blamed  Congress,  which  Is  en- 
forcing the  law,  instead  of  Turkey,  which  is 
violating  it,  as  the  obstacle  to  peace.  This  has 
encouraged  Turkey  to  remain  intransigent 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Administration 
would  soon  cause  the  ban  to  be  lifted. 

(8)  Resumption  of  arms  sales  to  Turkey 
could  severely  damage  Greece.  Rearming  Tur~ 
key  could  have  a  "catastrophic"  effect  on  the 
new  democracy  In  Greece  according  to  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
when  he  testified  in  opposition  to  this  blU. 
To  rearm  Turkey  without  the  fundamental 
restraints  of  our  laws,  as  this  bUl  proposes, 
could  also  endanger  U.S.  bases  in  Greece  and 
a  revived  Greek  role  In  NATO. 

(9)  Opponents  of  this  bill  support  NATO 
and  want  both  Greece  and  Turkey  to  resume 
their  full  participation  in  the  alliance. 
American  policy  must  move  toward  rebuild- 
ing the  southeastern  flank  of  NATO  by  sup- 
porting a  prompt  and  fair  settlement  on 
Cyprus.  As  long  as  U.S.  policy  tilts  toward 
Turkey,  the  rebuilding  of  NATO  is  Impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  it  is  important 
that,  to  the  degree  possible,  we  keep  the 
debate  on  this  issue  directed  to  the  actual 
facts. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  in  the 
background  of  any  discussion  of  an  issue 
involving  Greece  and  Turkey,  there  are 
over  500  years  of  historic  animosity,  one 
can  understand  the  ease  with  which  a 
debate  and  discussion  could  get  com- 
pletely out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  against  S.  846,  as 
amended.  The  basic  issue  in  my  judg- 
ment is  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
suflScient  progress  on  Cyprus  to  logically 
permit  resumption  of  arms  shipments 
from  the  United  States  to  Turkey. 

As  we  all  know,  S.  846  allows:  a.  im- 
mediate shipment  of  $185  million  in  arms 
ordered  by  Turkey  before  the  February 
cutoff;  b.  immediate  resumption  of  all 
commercial  arms  sales,  and  c.  arms  sales 
by  the  U.S.  Government  later  this  year, 
including  credit  sales  at  subsidized  in- 
terest rates. 

Like  many  others  who  oppose  the  bill, 
I  favor  resumption  of  arms  .shipments  to 
Turkey,  but  I  believe  this  should  take 
place  only  after  specific  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  restoring  property  rights  to 
refugees  on  the  island  and  substantially 
reducing  military  forces  on  Cyprus. 

Like  many  Members,  I  am  also  con- 
cerned over  the  fundamental  principle 
that  coimtries  receiving  or  purchasing 
arms  from  the  United  States  should  not 
use  them  for  purposes  other  than  the  def- 
inite alliances  by  which  they  are  ap- 
proved. 

Those  Members  who  served  in  the  last 
session  will  recall  that  starting  in  Sep- 
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tember  of  1974  there  were  a  series  of 
resolutions  containing  restrictions  on 
U.S.  arms  shipments  to  Txirkey.  This 
came  about  as  the  result  of  the  invasion 
of  Cyprus  by  the  military  forces  of 
Turkey.  Basically,  the  Congress  at  that 
time  was  saying  that  there  should  be  a 
prohibition  against  further  shipment  of 
military  arms  to  Turkey  until  there  was 
"substantial  progress"  on  the  Island  of 
Cjrpriis. 

The  original  resolution  called  for  "sub- 
stantial progress."  Later  on  there  was  a 
term,  "good  faith  efforts"  that  was  in- 
volved in  the  House  and  Senate  negotia- 
tions. 

Finally,  the  third  resolution,  which 
was  passed,  if  I  recall  correctly,  in  the 
lame  duck  portion  of  the  session,  required 
that  Turkey  not  break  the  cease-flre 
agreement,  nor  increase  its  troops  on 
Cyprus. 

This  eased  the  shipment  of  arms  tem- 
porarily, allowing  for  the  shipment  of 
spare  parts. 

Then  when  this  Congress  again  faced 
this  subject  early  in  this  session  the  pres- 
ent restrictions  were  placed  in  a  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

In  February  of  1975,  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger under  these  provisions,  had  to  an- 
nounce that  only  "slight"  progress  had 
been  made  through  negotiations  on 
Cyprus. 

This  is  where  we  find  ourselves  today. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  later  this 
week  the  next  scheduled  round  of  dis- 
cussions between  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
Cypriots  are  planned,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly take  place,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  produce  progress,  which  is  the  real 
issue  before  us. 

We  all  recognized,  regardless  of  one's 
view  on  the  bill  that  is  before  us,  that 
both  the  Government  of  Greece  and  the 
Government  of  Turkey  face  major  politi- 
cal complications  of  Iheir  own  because  of 
this  issue.  The  fairly  new  Government  of 
Greece  imder  Mr.  Karamanlis  cannot 
make  any  major  concessions  on  any  of 
its  negotiations  with  Turkey  unless  there 
is  substantial  progress  on  Cyprus.  We 
have  also  been  told  repeatedly  that  the 
Government  of  Turkey,  which  Is  a  coali- 
tion government,  could  lose  control  of  the 
Parliament  there  if  it  made  major  con- 
cessions In  this  respect. 

We  as  Members  of  the  Congress  know 
the  domestic  pressures  that  we  often  face, 
and  therefore,  we  can  imderstand  the 
pressures  on  the  Parliaments  of  Greece 
fiuid  Turkey. 

I  would  like  to  concur  with  the  point 
made  earlier  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  that  this  is  not 
a  Greek-versus-Tiu-key  issue.  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  this  message  are  not  do- 
ing so  as  what  the  press  has  labeled  "the 
Greek  lobby."  I  think  that  is  a  very  erro- 
neous and  oversimplified  concept.  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  issue  is 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  substan- 
tial enough  progress  on  Cyprus  to  war- 
rant the  resumption  of  military  sales  to 
Turicey. 

If  in  the  Judgment  of  a  New  York 
Member  the  situation  on  Cyprus  is  that 


of  substantial  progress,  then  that  Mem- 
ber should  vote  for  this  measure. 

But  if  a  Member  believes,  as  I  happen 
to  believe,  that  there  has  not  been  sub- 
stantial progress  on  Cyprus,  then  a  "no" 
vote  is  called  for. 

I  should  also  point  out  that,  in  this 
context,  that  the  Greek-Americans 
across  the  country  who  have  communi- 
cated with  all  of  us  in  telegrams  and 
mailgrams,  letters  and  telephone  calls, 
are  not  doing  anything  more  than  any 
other  group  of  interested  Americans 
would  do  on  any  subject.  The  fact  that 
the  Greek-Americans  feel  very  involved 
in  this  issue  and  are  very  concerned  with 
it  is  perfectly  understandable.  There  is 
not  anything  inconsistent  with  any  group 
of  people  in  America  feeling  a  special 
pride  or  interest  in  the  land  of  their 
forefathers.  If  in  this  case  the  Greek- 
Americans  are  especially  concerned,  we 
should  expect  this  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical fact.  I  do  not  think  this  should  be 
labeled  a  Greek  lobby  or  Greek  pressure. 
It  is  the  legitimate  views  of  a  very  in- 
terested group  of  American  citizens. 

One  last  point  I  wish  to  make  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  my  concern  over 
the  future  of  NATO  and,  of  course,  the 
future  of  United  States-Turkish  and 
United  States-Greek  relations.  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  a  recent  article  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  the  head- 
line in  the  articls  reads:  "Kissinger  and 
U.S.  Villains  id  Greece." 

We  have  nothing  to  gain,  as  I  see  it, 
by  alienating  either  the  governments  or 
the  peoples  of  Greece  or  Turkey.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Secretary  of  State,  as  this 
headline  indicates,  has  been  cast  in  the 
role  cf  a  villain.  I  submit  that  that  is  ob- 
viously an  exaggeration  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  fact — a  fact  insofar  as  opinion 
is  concerned.  It  is  a  fact  insofar  as  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Greece  is  concerned. 

I  think  what  we  all  want,  even  though 
we  are  not  agreeing  on  the  formula  to 
obtain  it,  is  a  solid  NATO.  We  want 
continued  strong  ties  with  Greece  and 
continued  strong  ties  with  Turkey. 
We  want  the  Greeks  and  Turks  to  remain 
aUies.  They  have  far,  far  more  to  gain 
by  working  together  than  they  have  by 
drifting  apart. 

Our  differences  of  opinion  today  rest 
on  this  very  simple  basis.  Has  there  been 
enough  progress  in  the  resettlement  of 
refugees,  the  restoration  of  property 
rights,  of  progress  in  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Turkish -Cypriot 
leaders?  Has  there  been  enough  of  a 
withdrawal  of  troops  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  is  in  fact  in  control  of 
its  island,  its  domain?  One  point  I  am 
making  at  this  time  and  that  is  in  my 
judgment  it  is  not  the  case.  There  has 
not  been  suflBclent  progress  on  Cyprus 
to  warrant  the  resimiption  of  the  ship- 
ment of  military  equipment  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pascell)  . 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  . 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  today 
against  the  bill,  S.  846. 

I  believe,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  that 
It  would  be  a  profoimd  mistake,  in  terms 
of  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  House  to  approve  this 
legislation. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  set  forth 
the  reasons  that  I  believe  the  House 
should  reject  S.  846. 

First,  this  bill,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "compromise"  is  no  compro- 
mise. 

Under  the  bill,  Turkey  gets  arms  from 
the  United  States  but  Turkey  is  required 
to  do  nothing  with  respect  to  the  Turkish 
action  which  caused  the  cutoff,  the  use 
of  American  arms  on  Cyprus.  Let  me  here 
note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  opponents  of 
arms  to  Turkey  have  consistently  favored 
resumption  of  arms  provided  Turkey 
takes  steps  to  remedy  the  consequences 
of  its  action  on  Cyprus,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  humanitarian  problem  of 
the  nearly  200,000  refugees  who  have 
been  displaced  from  their  homes. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes)  and  I  visited  some  of  these 
people  on  Cyprus  last  January.  Many  of 
them  are  living  in  tents. 

There  is  a  second  reason  the  House 
should  reject  S.  846.  It  is  that  the  re- 
sumption of  arms  to  Turkey  without  ac- 
tion by  Turkey  to  remedy  its  aggression 
on  Cyprus  will  explicitly  condone  clear 
violations  of  conditions  of  U.S.  law  and 
bilateral  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  under  which  Turkey 
received  the  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  represented  by 
S.  846,  is  an  issue  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Both  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  contain 
provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of  arms 
supplied  by  the  United  States  for  aggres- 
sive purposes  and  both  laws  mandate  an 
immediate  cutoff  in  further  arms  to  any 
country  violating  this  condition. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  can- 
not be  accurately  characterized  as  med- 
dling in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
when  Congress  insists  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  be  enforced. 

A  third  reason  S.  846  is  a  bad  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  approval  of 
arms  to  Turkey  which  S.  846  authorizes 
only  encourages  other  nations  buying  or 
receiving  U.S.  arms  to  use  them  without 
restraint. 

The  distinguished  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State.  George  Ball,  in  testify- 
ing against  this  bill,  warned  of  the  "ex- 
plosive" effects  of  a  failure  by  the  United 
States  to  insist  on  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  arms  that  v.'e  supply  to  other  countries. 
With  U.S.  arms  exports  increasing  dra- 
matically, especially  to  such  volatile 
areas  as  the  Middle  East,  such  dangers 
appear  all  too  real. 

A  fourth  reason  for  the  House  to  reject 
S.  846  is  that  by  approving  arms  to  Tur- 
key and  thereby  condoning  the  use  of 
American  arms  for  aggressive  purposes, 
we  will  be  signaling  the  abandonment  of 
a  fundamental  principle  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Turkey  conducted  its  massive 
Invasion  of  C^yprus  on  August  14,  1974, 
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with  American  arms  and  continues  its 
occupation  of  40  percent  of  Cyprus  wito 
American  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  flfth  reason 
that  S.  846  is  bad  legislation. 

The  resumption  of  arms  to  Turkey 
which  this  bill  authorizes  would  have  a 
very  damaging  impact  in  Greece. 

Such  resumption  could  threaten  the 
new  democracy  there.  Former  Under  Sec- 
retary George  Ball  told  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  that  passage 
of  this  legislation  would  have  a  "catas- 
trophic" impact  in  Athens  with  little 
hope  of  bringing  about  constructive  re- 
sponse in  Ankara. 

Moreover,  approval  of  the  legislation 
could  endanger  both  U.S.  bases  in  Greece 
and  a  revived  role  for  Greece  within 
NATO. 

There  is  still  another  reason  the  House 
should  reject  S.  846,  Mr.  Chairman.  Re- 
sumption of  arms  to  Turkey  without  re- 
medial action  by  that  country  on  Cyprus 
would  be  to  yield  to  Turkish  blackmail 
threats  to  shut  down  U.S.  bases  there. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  month  that  the  United 
States  would  not  siu^render  to  threats  of 
this  kind  from  other  countries  but,  of 
course,  that  is  precisely  what  S.  846 
represents. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  United 
States  to  yield  to  such  Turkish  threats 
would  be  to  invite  similar  threats  to  U.S. 
bases  by  other  countries  in  which  they 
are  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  repeatedly 
been  told  by  the  administration  that  the 
arms  embargo  has  not  produced  progress 
on  Cyprus  and  should  therefore  be  lifted. 
But  the  fact  is  that  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  has,  by  both  pubUc  and  private 
automatic,  undercut  the  effectiveness  of 
the  embargo  from  the  start. 

On  February  16,  1975,  11  days  after 
the  arms  ban  went  into  effect,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's bill  to  repeal  the  ban  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Kissinger  has 
consistently  blamed  Congress,  which  is 
enforcing  the  law,  instead  of  Turkey, 
which  is  violating  it,  as  the  obstacle  to 
peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Kissinger's  state- 
ments and  actions  have  encouraged  Tur- 
key to  believe  that  the  administration 
would  be  successful  in  reversing  Congress 
on  the  Turkish  aid  issue.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  approach  served  only  to  kill 
any  incentive  Turkey  would  have  had  to 
make  concessions  on  Ci^prus.  And,  Mr. 
Clialrman,  I  should  point  out  that 
arms  flowed  to  Turkey  from  July  to  Feb- 
ruary but  that  diu-ing  that  time  Turkey 
showed  no  willingness  to  make  conces- 
sions on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pass  S.  846  today, 
we  will  not  only  be  authorizing  the  im- 
mediate shipment  of  $185  million  of 
arms  to  Turkey  and  we  will  not  merely 
be  allowing  the  Immediate  resumption 
of  commercial  sales  by  U.S.  arms  manu- 
facturers to  Turkey.  By  passing  S.  846 
we  will  also  be  authorizing  the  automatic 
resumption  this  year  of  all  sales  by  our 
(jovernment  of  military  goods  to  Turkey 
by  cash  or  by  credit  subsidized  by  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  Immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  regular  foreign  assistance 
blU. 


I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying 
that  S.  846  is  a  bad  bill.  It  would  mean  a 
surrender  by  Congress  of  principle,  a  sur- 
render by  Congress  of  its  proper  role  In 
insisting  that  our  laws  be  faithfully  en- 
forced. It  would  mean  opening  the  door 
to  further  and  dangerous  abuses  of  arms 
supplied  by  the  United  States  to  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ica, this  bill  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  because  I  think  the 
Record  should  be  corrected  with  respect 
to  one  statement  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Indiana. 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  signed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser).  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  . 

This  letter  says: 

George  Ball,  who  testified  In  opposition 
to  the  bin  as  orlglnaUy  before  the  Committee, 
did  testify  at  that  time  that  the  U.S.  should 
do  something. 

His  present  position  is  that  while  he  would 
have  preferred  that  the  bUl  contain  a  direct 
linkage  to  negotiations  on  Cyprus,  that  with 
the  Committee  amendment  which  defers 
any  new  sales  untU  Congress  acts  on  the 
military  authorization  In  the  fall,  on  balance 
It  Is  better  to  pass  the  blU  as  amended  than 
to  kill  It. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  George  Ball's 
position  has  changed  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Fraser  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
or  not  to  continue  military  aid  to  Turkey 
has  been  the  most  troublesome  Issue  with 
which  I  have  had  to  deal  since  joining  the 
International  Relations  Committee  in 
1971. 

With  one  exception,  I  have  voted  for 
every  resolution  terminating  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey.  I  did  so  for  two 
reasons. 

The  first  was  a  matter  of  principle.  I 
felt  It  wrong  to  continue  to  supply  weap- 
ons to  a  nation  which  had  used  our 
equipment  in  Invading  another  country. 

Second,  I  hoped  that  the  discontinu- 
ance of  aid  would  result  in  meaningful 
concessions  by  Turkey  In  the  Cyprus 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  not  easy  for  a  poli- 
tician to  admit  a  mistake.  But  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  so  today,  because  It  Is  clear 
to  me  that  I  was  wrong  In  both  of  the 
assumptions  upon  which  I  predicated  my 
past  Turkish  aid  roles. 

First,  I  was  not  fully  Informed  of  all 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can arms  in  Cyprus.  I  was  aware  that 
actions  by  the  Greek  Government  pre- 
cipitated the  Cyprus  conflict.  However. 
I  only  learned  recently  that  Greek  troops 
equipped  with  infantry-type  American 
weapons  were  sent  to  Cyprus  to  reinforce 
Greek  troops.  700  of  which  were  Illegally 
positioned  there  since  1967.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, principles  of  law  must  be  applied 
uniformly.  It  Is  now  obvious  to  me  that 
the  Congress  has  not  done  so  In  the  case 
of  last  year's  Csrprus  conflict. 

Second,  I  misjudged  human  nature.  As 


has  so  often  happened  in  the  past,  a  con- 
gressional threat  generates  a  response 
quite  the  opposite  from  that  which  we 
intended.  Turltish  politicians  are  con- 
fronted with  the  same  pressure  as  we  are. 
Thus.  I  should  not  have  been  surprised 
tiiat  national  pride  would  preclude  Tur- 
key's caving  in  to  congressional  dicta- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  changed  my 
position  of  the  question  of  limited  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey.  Thus,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  846,  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

Today  the  House  should  consider  this 
measure  in  the  light  of  two  questions: 
first,  has  the  objective  of  the  aid  ban  been 
achieved?  Second,  what  might  we  expect 
if  the  Congress  fails  to  enact  S.  846,  as 
amended? 

Let  me  discuss  each  briefly? 

First,  has  the  cutoff  goal  been  at- 
tained? Obviously  not,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  already  have  indicated.  Cyprus 
negotiations  still  are  stalemated. 

Second,  what  might  occur  if  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  apply  a  principle  un- 
evenly? 

The  negotiations  stalemate  undoubt- 
edly will  continue.  We  must  remember 
that  concessions  are  all  one  way.  It  is 
only  Turkey  which,  literally,  can  give 
ground. 

Congress  will  put  the  Government  of 
Turkey  in  the  imwilling,  but  politically 
necessary  position  of  taking  retaliatory 
actions  against  us  with  respect  to  our 
Important  rniltary  bases  there. 

The  Turkish  armed  forces,  in  the 
short  run  will  feel  the  pinch  of  the  em- 
bargo. In  the  long  nm,  however,  Turkey 
can  purchase  comparable  arms  from  any 
number  of  other  nations. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  would 
be  further  destabilized  If  Turkey  obtains 
cash  or  credits  from  the  oil-rich  Arab 
states  with  which  to  pay  for  these  ac- 
quisitions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States,  re- 
grettably, is  in  the  middle  of  an  age-old 
dispute  between  two  valued  friends. 
Since  we  already  have  chosen  to  ignore 
the  principle  of  equal  application  of  the 
law,  two  other  factors  command  our  con- 
sideration as  we  vote  on  this  measure 
today. 

First,  will  passage  of  S.  846,  as  amend- 
ed, bring  progress  toward  a  Cyprus  set- 
tlement? This  I  cannot  guarantee.  The 
President  believes  it  will.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  present  approach  has  not 
worked. 

Second,  is  enactment  of  amended  S. 
846  in  our  national  Interest?  The  answer 
is  an  imequivocal  "Yes."  Failure  to  do  so 
win  jeopardize  our  intelligence-gather- 
ing capacity,  will  weaken  NATO,  and  will 
perpetuate  a  cancer  which  threatens 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  and,  Indeed,  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  S. 
846,  as  amended. 

Mr:  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,    I    am    impressed    by    the 
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thoughtful  presentation  the  gentleman 
has  made,  and  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  as  the  reason 
why  I  too  join  In  urging  support  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WHAT. EN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentelman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen) 
has  neglected  to  mention  that  under 
section  614  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  the  President  had  up  to  $50  million 
in  grant  military  assistance  which  he 
could  give  to  any  one  coimtry  in  any 
year.  In  other  words,  last  fiscal  year, 
which  ended  on  June  30,  the  President 
could  give  Turkey  $50  million.  Beginning 
on  July  1st,  the  President  could  give 
another  $50  million.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  at  no  point  entered  that  con- 
sideration into  his  theory  of  what  might 
happen  if  this  biU  Is  defeated. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  an  easy  vote 
for  me  today.  I  am  a  Republican,  and  we 
have,  I  believe,  an  outstanding  Republi- 
can President  sitting  in  the  White  House 
today.  But,  I  also  feel  that  if  President 
Ford  were  sitting  In  the  House  with  us 
today  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
confident  he  would  say  to  us,  "Listen  to 
both  sides  of  the  argument  and  act  using 
your  own  judgment  as  to  what  you  think 
Is  best  for  this  country." 

I  am  equally  sure  he  would  never  sug- 
gest that  Congress  act  as  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  the  executive  branch.  I  have 
very  much  appreciated  the  opportimlty 
given  to  me  by  President  Ford  to  let  me 
hear  the  administration's  side  of  the 
picture,  and  I  am  equally  Indebted  to 
the  many  Members  of  this  body,  who 
have  been  actively  involved  over  the 
past  8  months,  in  learning  their  points 
of  view.  I  have,  after  careful  thought, 
reached  a  decision  on  this  issue.  My 
decision  is  based  on  many  factors;  but 
due  to  the  very  limited  time,  I  am  going 
to  touch  on  just  two  of  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1972  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment put  into  force  an  agreement 
reached  with  the  U.S.  Government  not 
to  have  its  people  grow  the  poppy  that  is 
ultimately  used  for  the  production  of 
heroin.  In  exchange  for  this,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment in  excess  of  $35  million.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  outline  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  havoc  that  was  being  wrought 
in  this  country  by  the  influx  of  heroin. 

In  the  summer  of  1974  the  same  Turk- 
ish Government  ultimately  broke  Its 
agreement  unilaterally  and  once  again 
reinstated  the  right  of  the  farmers  in 
Turkey  to  grow  the  poppy.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  our  people  this  year  that  over 
140  tons  of  opium  will  be  produced  in 
Turkey. 


The  impact  on  our  coimtry,  if  we  are 
not  successful  in  stopping  the  flow  of 
heroin  into  this  coimtry  that  is  now  be- 
ing produced,  is  going  to  be  perfectly 
terrible.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  the 
word  of  the  Turkish  Government  is  very 
much  in  doubt.  This  is  a  government 
that  today  says  to  us:  "Approve  our 
arms  deal  or  we  will  throw  you  out  of 
the  military  bases." 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  today 
in  the  press  the  Government  of  Jor- 
dan— and  this  is  King  Hussein  speak- 
ing— said: 

Do  not  attempt  to  scale  down  our  arms 
deal  or  wo  wlU  go  elsewhere.  Such  attempts 
wlU  entail  adverse  effects  on  the  United 
States  and  Jordan  relationships. 

I  wonder,  are  we  really  about  to  go 
down  a  road  in  foreign  affairs  that  has 
a  signpost  on  it  that  says,  "Shout  loud 
enough,  threaten  us  enough,  and  we  will 
give  you  what  you  want,  whether  we 
agree  with  it  or  not." 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  we  are  in  a 
period  of  foreign  policy  by  blackmail, 
and  I  hope  we  can  get  out  of  that  period 
and  get  out  of  it  right  now  and  that  for- 
eign governments  recognize  that  our  ac- 
tions will  not  be  controlled  by  threats. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  us  to  be  part  of  the  world  com- 
munity, but  they  want  and  demand  that 
we  in  Government  act  independently 
and  not  under  the  threat  of  reprisal. 

I  believe  that  this  vote  today  against 
further  aid  to  Turkey,  at  this  time,  will 
make  our  feelings  very  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pey- 
ser). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  refer  to  the  question  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal).  Of  course,  it  is  true  that 
during  my  remarks  I  did  not  mention 
the  fact  that  the  President  does  have  a 
so-called  waiver  authority,  authority  to 
issue  some  S50  million  worth  of  equip- 
ment to  Turkey.  But  this  is  not  the  issue. 
TTie  issue  concerning  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. If  the  President  does  issue  a  waiver 
authority,  this  in  no  way  removes  or  re- 
solves the  issue  in  the  minds  of  Turkish 
officials. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  is  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. If  these  bases  are  important — and 
I  think  they  are  important — then  the 
President  could  have  done  something  to 
help  resolve  the  issue  by  giving  a  grant 
of  $50  million  to  Turkey  this  year  and 
$50  million  this  week — that  is  $100  mil- 
lion— and  if  Turkey  responded  firmly  to 
that,  then  I  would  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  leading  the  Congress  to 
rescind  the  arms  embargo. 


Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
this  is  in  no  way  the  issue.  The  Turkish 
Government  is  not  concerned  with  the 
attitude  of  the  administration.  It  is  the 
administration  which  is,  after  all,  trying 
to  achieve  a  partial  lifting  of  the  ban. 
The  Turkish  Government  is  concerned 
with  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  by  faUing  to  act,  the  problem  would 
still  pertain. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  statement  I  would  like  to  make  be- 
fore my  time  is  up. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  taking 
this  position  today  against  giving  aid  to 
Turkey  who  have  consistently  voted  in 
support  of  defense  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  the  United  States  and 
for  keeping  the  United  States  stronger 
than  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  what  has  just  been  said 
by  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

It  seems  as  though  we  have  been  just 
concerned  with  the  sensitivities  of  the 
Turkish  people  and  their  internal  politi- 
cal problems,  and  not  the  Integrity  of 
this  Goverrmient.  The  integrity  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  never  become  an  issue 
as  far  as  the  Turkish  Government  uni- 
laterally violating  an  executive  agree- 
ment is  concerned. 

The  question  is:  What  good  is  any 
agreement  that  we  legislate  or  that  the 
executive  branch  goes  into?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  really  make  whether  we 
put  restrictions  on  arms  that  we  our- 
selves give  to  other  nations? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  integrity 
of  this  country,  regardless  of  who  was 
the  President  at  the  time  and  regardless 
of  who  was  heading  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time,  involves  certain 
principles  of  international  law  and  de- 
cency. If  it  means,  because  the  Turkish 
Government  changes  its  leadership  be- 
cause of  political  problems,  that  then 
Turkey  can  decide  to  go  into  the  grow- 
ing of  opium,  then  we  should  not  have 
gone  into  the  agreement. 

What  bothers  me  is  not  that  one  coun- 
try may  insult  the  United  States  but  that 
my  coimtry  will  join  in  that  insult  In- 
stead of  asking  for  enforcement  of  the 
agreement.  If  we  were  asking  diplomati- 
cally for  explanations  as  to  why  the 
agreement  was  not  enforced,  then  per- 
haps I  could  stand  here  and  say  that  at 
least  our  country  is  concerned  about 
these  tons  of  poison,  this  heroin  that 
fiows  into  the  streets  of  our  cities;  I  could 
be  assured  that  our  Government  is  con- 
cerned about  the  problem. 

But  what  do  we  find  instead?  We  find 
our  Ambassador,  Ambassador  Macom- 
ber,  who  fought  vigorously,  without  any 
support  from  our  administration,  beg- 
ging the  Turkish  Government  to  abide 
by  its  agreement.  And  they  ignored  him. 
Secretary  Kissinger  made  no  remarks, 
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publicly  or  privately,  about  the  Turkish 
decision.  Then  we  find  our  representa- 
tives in  the  United  Nations  lauding  the 
Turkish  Government  because  they  de- 
cided to  grow  opium  and  produce  it  by 
using  a  straw  process  that  nobody  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  familiar 
enough  with  to  knciw  what  is  going  on, 
since  they  have  no  straw-processing  ma- 
chinery in  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  Government  tells  us  that 
they  do  not  want  Americans  involved  in 
oversight,  and  that  only  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  able  to  give  them  assistance 
to  avoid  diversion  of  opium  from  their 
fields,  and  yet  it  is  this  very  same  Turk- 
ish Government  that  said  that  the  only 
way  to  control  diversion  of  opium  was  to 
have  a  ban  on  opium  in  Turkey. 

If  4  years  ago  they  could  not  control 
the  growth  or  the  diversion  of  opium  in 
four  provinces,  how  in  God's  name  are 
we  going  to  believe  that  they  can  control 
it  in  eight  provinces. 

It  bothers  me  that  nobody  in  the  State 
Department  has  even  raised  this  as  an 
order  of  priority.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  executive 
branch  that  we  have  to  wait  to  see  what 
happens. 

Members  of  the  House,  I  think  that 
when  we  go  into  a  contract,  at  least  our 
side,  the  party  representing  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  should  not  say  that 
we  will  wait  to  see  what  happens. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Therefore,  when  we  go  to  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  the  former 
Director  has  been  saying  that  we  ex- 
pect that  in  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber, as  a  result  of  a  bumper  opium  crop, 
that  the  heroin  will  be  on  the  streets  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
executive  branch  inunedlately  responded 
by  saying,  "Mr.  Bartels,  you  are  an 
honorable  man,  but  you  are  fired  from 
your  job." 

That  has  been  the  only  voice  which 
has  been  undisputed  as  the  head  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  and 
nobody  who  has  taken  over  since  Mr. 
Bartels  has  been  fired  and  has  given  me 
any  security  to  believe  that  that  Turkish 
opium  will  not  be  reaching  the  streets  of 
New  York  and  other  major  cities. 

Therefore,  my  colleagues,  some  Mem- 
bers may  think  that  it  is  unrelated.  They 
may  say,  "What  does  this  have  to  do 
with  our  international  relationship?"  I 
am  telling  the  Members  that  we  are  ask- 
ing the  Congress  today  to  enter  into 
some  kind  of  compromise,  and  based  on 
this,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Turk- 
ish Government  is  going  to  do  anything 
because  they  have  not  agreed  to  do  any- 
thing. 

I  would  suggest  and  respectfully  ask 
the  Members  to  do  this:  Look  at  what 
they  did  the  last  time  when  they  actu- 
ally entered  Into  an  agreement.  What 
they  decided  to  do  unilaterally,  with- 
out even  telUng  our  President  or  our 
Congress,  violate  the  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 


yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  . 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  this  question: 
In  the  event  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
is  not  successful,  does  the  gentleman 
think,  in  his  judgment,  that  we  will  have 
better  control,  better  relations  with  Tur- 
key over  the  poppy  issue?  I  think  we  will 
have  less,  and  I  think  it  is  important. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
we  have  one  of  the  top  diplomats  in  the 
State  Department  in  Bill  Macomber,  who 
is  working  extremely  closely  with  the 
Turkish  Government.  They  know  of  our 
concern. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  made  a 
very  fine  presentation  before  our  com- 
mittee. This  is  of  top  priority  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  but  I  think 
we  would  be  in  a  much  better  position 
with  respect  to  the  lifting  of  the  em- 
bargo if  our  relationships  would  continue. 
This  is  not  going  to  be  a  low  priority 
matter. 

Will  the  gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  certainly  will  because 
until  the  Turks  were  in  trouble  in  Cyprus, 
this  never  was  a  priority  item  with  this 
administration,  and  my  dear  friend.  Bill 
Macomber,  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
public  servants  I  have  ever  met,  was  in 
the  battlefields  alone  fighting  the  Turks 
until  the  Cyprus  situation  came  along. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester). 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  sensitivity  of  this  issue 
to  each  of  us  as  Members. 

I  would  not  come  to  the  well  of  this 
House  and  urge  a  single  colleague  to  risk 
the  anger  of  good  friends  and  support- 
ers unless  I  were  certain  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  American  people  de- 
manded it. 

We  have  heard  arguments  and  discus- 
sion here  today  about  what  the  role  of 
Congress  ought  to  be  in  these  issues.  Ob- 
viously, the  role  of  Congress  should  be 
that  of  an  equal  partner  in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  That  is  a  consti- 
tutional responsibility.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  constitutional  responsi- 
biUty  imposes  upon  each  of  us,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  to  dispose  that  re- 
sponsibility wisely  and  well  in  the  long- 
range  and  short-range  interests  of  all  of 
the  American  people. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
somewhat  astonished  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
after  a  very  eloquent  initial  speech  about 
the  role  of  Congress,  say  that  he  would 
prefer  that  the  President,  not  the  Con- 
gress, proceed  to  ship  arms  to  the  Turks. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  briefly  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
fundamental  law  changed,  and  if  the 
pragmatic  situation  Is  in  the  Interest  of 


the  United  States  to  get  some  dialog 
going  with  the  Turks,  then  the  President 
has  the  unique  opportunity  under  exist- 
ing law  to  do  this,  and  he  chose  not 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  astonished  by  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  strong  argument 
for  this  bill  lies  not  in  any  words  that 
we  can  offer  here  but  lies  instead  in  a 
view  of  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  We  cannot  underestimate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  entire  Mediterranean 
area  in  terms  of  a  potential  outflanking 
of  western  Europe  and  thereby  the  Fin- 
landization  of  Western  Europe. 

We  dare  not  be  naive  about  the  Soviet 
ambitions  not  only  in  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  they  have 
well  displayed,  but  their  ambitions 
throughout  the  entire  Mediterranean 
which  they  display  in  their  interest  in 
the  Government  of  Libya,  which  they 
display  in  their  interest  in  the  events  in 
Portugal  and  which  they  display  in  the 
development  of  the  Communist  Party 
strength  in  Italy.  Certainly  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  must  undei-stand 
thereby  the  signiflcance  and  importance 
of  both  Greece  and  Turkey  as  allies  and 
friends  of  the  American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  ancient  issue,  it  is  not  a  new  one. 
Why  should  we  be  surprised  because  in 
the  middle  of  this  ancient  issue  a  proud 
people  like  the  Turks  would  decline  to 
be  interested  in  movement  toward  com- 
promise under  the  pressures  of  the 
American  Congress? 

Realistically,  Mr.  Chairman,  any  Turk- 
ish Government  which  conceded  and 
caved  in  under  that  pressure  would  be 
swiftly  replaced  by  one  which  would  then 
repudiate  the  compromise  earlier 
reached. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  and  I  have 
listened  over  and  over  again  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  that  we  in  America 
must  become  accustomed  to  a  new  role 
in  the  world  hi  which,  as  It  has  been 
expressed  in  recent  years,  arrogance  of 
power  ought  not  to  let  us  believe  that 
we  can  control  all  the  issues  of  the  world 
all  the  time.  In  this  Instance  we  cannot 
as  an  outside  party  force  either  one  of 
these  two  currently  quarreling  friends 
of  ours  to  take  a  particular  position  in 
the  solution  of  their  long-term  dispute. 
We  dare  not,  in  the  pursuit  of  trying  to 
live  up  to  the  letter  of  our  own  law, 
under  circumstances  in  which  its  appli- 
cation is  far  from  clear,  jeopardize  the 
long-range  Interests  of  the  American 
people. 

One  can  say  that  he  does  not  care 
about  those  bases  in  Turkey,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  any  analysis  of  what  those 
bases  are  and  what  the  losses  of  those 
bases  would  mean  to  the  security  of  the 
American  people,  is  something  each 
Member  will  have  to  consider  as  he  or 
she  casts  his  or  her  vote.  Are  we  to  ignore 
the  data  on  the  Soviets'  space  and  mis- 
sile programs?  Are  we  to  Ignore  the  data 
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about  the  early  warning  radar  on  So- 
viet missile  attacks?  Are  we  to  ignore  the 
data  concerning  verification  of  Soviet 
compliance  with  agreements  limiting 
ABM  development? 

I  urge  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion. I  would  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  the  great  importance  that 
everj-body  says  these  bases  in  Turkey 
have.  I  would  hope  to  God  that  the 
strength  of  America  and  the  protection 
of  our  people  is  not  based  upon  an  unsta- 
ble nation,  and  that  we  have  to  rely  on 
Turkey,  whose  government  is  unstable,  to 
protect  us  and  give  us  information  re- 
garding the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  have  to 
do  that,  we  are  in  big  trouble. 

I  submit,  one,  the  question  is  Congress 
and  Congress  attitude.  I  think  we  ex- 
pressed our  attitude  last  year.  We  have 
a  right  to  express  it  this  year.  We  are 
being  asked  to  submit  to  blackmail  from 
Turkey  that  they  might  take  away  these 
bases  from  us.  I  have  been  told  that  if 
all  of  these  bases  are  taken  away,  we 
would  have  to  spend  $250  million  to 
come  up  with  the  expertise  to  give  us 
the  type  of  oversight  that  these  Turkish 
bases  give  us.  But  I  would  rather  spend 
that  money  and  have  that  oversight 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Nation  and 
not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  government 
that  is  unstable. 

The  present  iaw  merely  states  that  tJie 
President  certify  good  faith  efforts  are 
being  made  and  that  Turkey  is  obeying 
the  laws  of  our  land.  This  resolution 
would  not  be  necessary  if  that  were  so, 
but  Turkey  has  not  sho\\T3  good  faith. 
They  have  not  obeyed  our  laws,  and, 
therefore,  the  administration  is  coming 
back  with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
again  saying  that  he  knows  it  all.  He 
has  given  his  commitment  somewhere, 
and  he  can  break  the  back  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  said  last  year  during  the  Turkish 
debate  that  Kissinger  ought  to  go.  I  say 
today  Kissinger  ought  to  go,  and  I  think 
that  the  Congress,  the  duly  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people, 
should  make  these  determinations.  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE  CHAIR 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Sisk).  Let  the 
Chair  admonish  the  guests  in  the  gal- 
lery that  they  are  not  to  audibly  demon- 
strate or  manifest  any  feeling  in  con- 
nection with  debate  on  the  floor.  The 
Chair  would  expect  adherence  to  that 
rule. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)  . 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  most  difficult  question  which  I  have 
ever  confronted  In  the  7  years  I  have 
been  in  public  life.  I  think  the  pros  and 
cons  with  respect  to  this  legislation  are 
so  exquisitely  in  balance  that  I  find  it 
difDcult,  indeed,  to  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  what  to  do.  There  are  without 


question  strong  and  substantial  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  Issue,  and  It 
was  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  after 
the  most  serious  thought,  that  I  decided 
to  change  my  mind  and  support  the  leg- 
islation before  us. 

I  thought  that  I  might  briefly  this  af- 
ternoon share  with  the  Members  what 
were  for  me  the  governing  considerations 
In  this  regard.  First,  I  think  that  we  have 
in  Turkey  some  critically  significant  in- 
telligence installations  which  it  is  clearly 
in  the  national  interests  of  our  Nation 
to  maintain.  I  am  referring  now  not  to 
the  NATO  bases  in  Turkey,  not  to  the 
Air  Force  and  naval  bases  of  our  own 
country  in  Turkey,  but  rather  to  those 
inteUigence  Installations  which  provide 
us  with  a  range  of  information  involving 
the  SALT  agreements,  Soviet  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  capacities,  and 
Soviet  troop  movements,  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  us  to  have.  To  be 
sure,  we  could  build  bases  elsewhere  in 
the  general  area  in  the  unfortimate 
event  that  our  intelligence  installations 
in  Turkey  were  closed  down.  But  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  to  our 
committee  and  to  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  re- 
liability of  our  intelligence  estimates  in 
the  event  our  installations  in  Turkey 
were  closed  down  would  be  substantially 
and  significantly  reduced. 

Insofar  as  these  installations  give  us 
the  capacity  to  monitor  Soviet  adherence 
both  to  present  and  possibly  to  future 
nuclear  arms  limitations  as  well,  I  think 
it  is  critically  important  for  us  to  main- 
tain our  position  in  Turkey.  As  someone 
who  is  very  much  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  peace  of  mankind  is  con- 
tingent on  progress  in  further  nuclear 
disarmament  talks  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, I  think  it  very  clear  that  our  ca- 
pacity to  enter  into  such  agreements  de- 
pends on  our  ability  to  monitor  Soviet 
adherence  to  them. 

Second,  I  decided  to  support  this  legis- 
lation because  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
tend  to  facilitate  progress  in  the  nego- 
tiations between  Greece  and  Turkey  with 
respect  to  a  resolution  of  the  conflict 
over  Cyprus.  Quite  clearly,  any  progress 
In  the  negotiations  is  contingent  upon 
concessions  by  the  Turks  who,  through 
their  control  of  over  40  percent  of  the 
land  mass  and  the  presence  of  35,000  of 
their  troops  in  Cyprus,  regrettably  and 
imfortunately  hold  most  of  the  cards  in 
their  own  hands. 

So  far  we  have  had  the  embargo  In 
existence  for  6  months  and  it  seems  fair 
to  say  that  however  well  Intentioned  the 
anbargo  might  have  been,  it  has  served 
to  harden  rather  than  soften  the  Tiu"kish 
position  concerning  conflict  on  Cyprus. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  if 
the  embargo  is  lifted  the  Turks  will  be 
willing  to  make  the  kind  of  concessions 
which  everyone  agrees  are  a  precondi- 
tion for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  But 
I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  If  the  embargo 
Is  not  lifted  It  Is  quite  clear  that  con- 
cessions will  not  be  made,  while  If  the 
embargo  is  lifted  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  concessions  will  be  made. 

The  political  situation  In  Turkey  today 
Is  such  that  the  Turkish  Government  is 
composed  of  a  very  shaky  coalition  which 


received  a  vote  of  confidence  when  It  was 
first  installed  by  a  margin  of  only  4  votes 
in  the  Turkish  ParUament.  It  consists  of 
political  parties  which  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  any  concessions  with  respect  to 
Cyprus  and  It  is  opposed  by  an  opposi- 
tion party  led  by  the  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Turkey  who  was  in  office  when 
the  invasion  first  took  place  and  who  as 
a  consequence  of  that  Is  enormously  pop- 
ular with  the  Turkish  people. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  absence  of  lifting  the  embargo  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  however  much 
he  might  hope  to  get  these  negotiations 
under  way,  would  lack  the  pohtical  abil- 
ity to  do  so.  It  is  our  hope  that  if  the 
embargo  is  lifted  it  might  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  him  to  go  to  the  Turk- 
ish Parliament  and  muster  enough  sup- 
port to  permit  him  to  make  the  kind  of 
conclusions  which  are  necessary  for  our 
agreement. 

If  lifting  the  embargo  does  not  work, 
then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
cannot  reimpose  it.  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  committee  voted  to  lift 
the  embargo  partially  in  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  It  would  facilitate  con- 
cessions by  the  Turkish  Government.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Fraser  amend- 
ment, adopted  in  committee,  provides 
that  no  arms  can  be  given  to  the  Turks 
through  government  sales,  credits,  or 
Euarantees  until  enactment  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  later  In  the  year. 
So  we  will  have  an  opportunity,  if  this 
bill  passes  today,  to  observe  whether  or 
not  the  Turkish  position  softens  and.  If 
it  does  not,  then  I  for  one  would  be  will- 
ing to  reimpose  the  embargo  and  to  vote 
against  any  mihtary  assistance  for  Tur- 
key when  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
comes  up  in  the  fall. 

The  major  argxunent  against  this  bill, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  Is  that  there  Is 
a  fundamental  principle  Involved  here 
and  that,  if  we  lift  the  embargo  on  Tur- 
key, we  will  somehow  vitiate  the  restric- 
tions on  the  use  to  which  American  arms 
can  be  put  by  other  countries  that  have 
bought  our  weapons  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  This  is  a  significant  argument 
which  deserves  serious  consideration.  But 
I  would  say,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we 
did  impose  an  embargo  for  6  months, 
that  we  have  already  made  it  clear  that 
we  are  prepared  to  penalize  those  coim- 
tries  which  violate  the  restrictions  on  the 
use  to  which  our  weapons  can  be  put. 

Second,  I  think  this  argimient  is  not 
fully  responsive  to  the  complexities  of  in- 
ternational politics.  The  fact  is  that  In 
the  last  30  years  there  have  been  a  series 
of  conflicts  including  the  first  Vietnam 
war  from  1945  to  1954;  the  Nicaragua- 
Costa  Rica  dispute  in  January  1955;  the 
Suez  war  in  1956;  the  Honduras-Nica- 
ragua dispute  in  1957;  the  Indonesia- 
Malaysia  war  from  April  1963  to  June 
1966;  the  Rann  of  Kutch  Incident  in 
April  1965;  the  India-Pakistan  war  in 
September  1965;  the  6-day  war  In  the 
Middle  East  In  June  1967;  and  the  El 
Salvador-Honduras  war  in  1969. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  presenting  a  well-reasoned 
statesmanlike  position  on  this  bill.  I 
know  it  has  not  been  easy  politically  for 
the  gentleman  to  come  to  this  position. 

1  regret  that  only  a  relatively  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  present  to  hear 
it,  because  I  think  it  sums  up  the  whole 
case  for  the  resolution  In  a  splendid 
manner. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  referring,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  conflicts  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Indo-Pakistan  war  in  1972, 
and  the  Omani-Dhofar  war  from  1972 
to  1974,  and  the  Kurdish  Civil  War  from 
1967  to  1975,  where  American  weapons 
were  used  in  a  highly  dubious  fashion 
and  is  a  way  which  was  presumptively 
in  violation  of  the  restrictions  which  we 
had  imposed  on  them. 

So  what  I  simply  suggest  is  that  the 
realities  of  international  life  are  such 
that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  coimtries 
to  which  we  sell  or  give  our  weapons  will 
determine  whether  or  not  to  use  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  immediate  situation 
which  confronts  them  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  abstract  principles  embodied 
in  the  laws  of  our  own  land. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle)  . 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
have  more  to  say  later  when  I  have  more 
time,  but  I  think  the  proposal  before  us 
now  to  end  this  embargo  is  really  a  ter- 
rible mistake. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  accom- 
plished anything  during  the  time  that 
this  embargo  has  been  in  place.  That  is 
because  this  administration  and  this  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  made  it  absolutely 
certain  that  there  would  not  be  any  pro- 
gress by  opposing  the  embargo,  by  fight- 
ing in  every  way  to  get  aroimd  it,  by 
suggesting  to  the  Turks  if  they  stood  firm 
in  their  situation,  we  would  finally  come 
to  the  exact  moment  we  are  at  today, 
namely,  the  embargo  would  come  oflf,  be- 
cause this  administration  would  fight  to 
remove  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  there  has 
not  been  any  progress  on  Cyprus. 

The  other  historical  situations  cited 
have  no  bearing  on  the  CTyprus  case 
today.  We  are  talking  about  an  area 
where  40  percent  of  the  land  is  occupied. 
We  have  some  200,000  refugees.  Turkey 
moved  on  Cyprus  not  once,  but  twice, 
using  our  arms  in  violation  of  written, 
signed  agreements  with  oxu"  country.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  to  set  our  laws  aside 
today,  because  this  administration  does 
not  have  the  strength  or  the  wUl  to  lay 
it  on  the  line  to  Turkey,  and  say  there 
has  to  be  progress  on  Cyprus  coincident 
with  the  resumption  of  U.S.  arms  ship- 
ments. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  break 
our  own  laws  and  I  think  that  is  wrong. 
If  by  lifting  this  embargo  today,  we  say 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  Is  watch- 
ing closely,  "Look,  you  do  not  have  to 
stick  with  the  agreements  you  made  with 


us.  If  you  want  to  take  our  arms  and 
use  them  against  another  ally  the  next 
day,  you  are  free  to  do  so." 

If  we  say  that,  and  that  is  what  we 
would  be  saying,  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  not  going  to  miss  that  message.  If  we 
want  more  Cyprus -type  problems,  that  is 
the  way  to  make  more  of  them  happen  by 
ending  this  embargo  at  this  time.  I  am 
willing  to  consider  an  end  to  the  em- 
bargo, if,  at  the  same  time,  we  get  some 
progress  on  the  Cyprus  question,  but 
not  a  minute  before. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse,  none 
whatsoever,  to  use  the  argument  of  polit- 
ical instability  in  Turkey  to  say  there 
cannot  be  discussions  right  now  on 
Cyprus.  There  have  to  be. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  . 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  Is 
extremely  difficult,  I  think,  for  a  Con- 
gressman who  is  pledged  to  the  national 
security  and  the  strength  of  his  Nation 
to  stand  up  and  have  to  take  a  course 
which  means  that  perhaps  this  Nation 
could  be  made  a  little  weaker  within 
a  specific  area  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
think,  as  one  of  our  earlier  speakers 
said,  that  I  have  ever  wrestled  with  a 
problem  as  long  as  I  have  wrestled  with 
the  emotional  argiunents  on  both  sides 
Ox  this  issue.  But,  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  our  problems  is  that  we  have  come 
down  to  emotion,  and  forgotten  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  laws. 

Finally,  I  had  to  ask  myself,  why  did 
I  run  for  Congress  and  why  did  I  come 
here?  When  I  get  back  to  the  base  fact, 
it  was  because  I  was  committed  to  stop- 
ping what  I  thought  to  be  an  immoral, 
illegal,  and  incorrect  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Now,  I  am  confronted  with  another 
basic  Issue  of  American  foreign  policy. 
On  the  one  hand,  quite  rightfully,  the 
President  says  that  we  may  lose  our 
Turkish  bases  if  we  do  not  remove  the 
embargo;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
to  remember  that  on  January  14  of  this 
year,  I  stood  In  this  room  and  once  more 
reaffirmed  my  oath  to  the  Constitution 
of  this  country  and  to  my  best  judgment 
as  to  how  I  saw  it. 

The  Military  Sales  Act,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  both  prohibit  the  sale, 
delivery,  or  contract  of  arms  sale  to  any 
nation  tiiat  uses  them  to  attack  another 
sovereign  nation. 

In  response  to  this  point,  I  have  had 
the  argument  of  Israel  thrown  at  me. 

However,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  read  the  state- 
ments of  the  Israel  Government  which 
clearly  stated  that  should  Lebanon  make 
Its  borders  safe  and  stop  harboring  the 
PLO,  that  Israel  would  have  no  need  to 
attack  them,  and  that  in  attacking  them, 
they  were  not  attacking  the  nation  of 
Lebanon;  and,  in  fact,  had  no  argument 
or  aggressive  Intent  toward  Its  govern- 
ment. 

Certainly,  I  would  admit  that  there  Is 
a  gray  area  there,  but  there  Is  no  gray 
area  In  this  issue.  The  Turks  are  black- 
mailing the  U.S.  Government  Into  vio- 
lating the  very  laws  that  this  House  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed, 
and  should  we  move  to  allow  this  one 
Instance  to  pass  to  expediency  it  will  be- 


come instead  the  accepted  method  of 
violating  our  laws  and  forcing  our  hand, 
a  precedent  we  can  111  afford. 

We  have  sold,  according  to  my  figures, 
almost  $11  billion  worth  or  arms  to  for- 
eign nations.  The  potential  for  black- 
mail, the  potential  for  misuse,  the  po- 
tential for  other  Cypruses,  appalls  me. 
Do  we  feel  as  a  Nation  that  these  people 
buy  arms  to  polish  these  arms  and  parade 
them  around  on  their  national  holidays? 
No,  we  are  giving  them  a  potential  for 
blackmail;  giving  them  a  potential  for 
war.  We  are,  in  fact,  giving  them  the 
weapons  with  which  to  kill. 

The  people  of  my  district,  as  I  be- 
lieve I  represent  them,  are  tired  of  It. 
They  are  tired  of  our  mvolvement.  They 
are  tired  of  our  arms  sales  and  they  are 
doubly  tired  of  the  United  States  being 
blackmailed,  particularly  by  a  nation 
which  as  we  will  be  discussing  in  3  or  4 
months,  the  fact  that  their  opium  crop 
is  coming  into  my  district  and  Into  my 
neighboring  city  of  New  York  and  de- 
stroying American  kids  by  the  thousands. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  use  an  argiunent 
that  the  stablUty  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment depends  on  our  action  Is  to  admit 
that  we  are  putting  our  eggs  In  a  basket 
that  is  imstable;  that  we  are  saying  by 
our  very  excuse  that  we  are  going  to  give 
arms  to  a  nation  that  does  not  have  a 
stable  government. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  will  ever  have 
cast  a  more  difficult  vote  in  this  par- 
ticular term  than  this  one,  but  I  will 
not  condone.  No.  1,  the  blackmailing  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  will  not 
condone  knowingly  the  use  of  our  weap- 
ons in  the  attack  on  another  sovereign 
nation.  In  the  debate  I  have  listened  to 
today,  everyone  seems  to  forget  that  Cy- 
prus Is  a  sovereign  nation. 

Are  we  to  admit  that  an  Irishman  in 
the  United  States  or  a  Greek  or  an 
Italian,  or  Hungarian,  is  still  Hungarian 
and  not  an  American.  A  Turk  In  Cyprus 
Is  a  Cyprlot,  or  else  he  would  be  back 
in  Turkey. 

I  know  that  the  Greeks  transgressed 
in  the  very  beginning,  but  In  the  form 
of  a  coup  that  we  have  seen  time  and 
time  and  time  again  in  this  world.  So 
let  us  remember  that  the  second  attack 
of  the  Turks  was  an  attack  of  outright 
force  against  a  sovereign  nation  and 
must  be  condemned  by  this  House. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  shudder  to  think 
of  the  future  of  my  five  children  In  a 
world  where  American  arms,  American 
bullets^  can  be  used  in  any  manner 
chosen  by  any  nation,  without  our  con- 
cern and  In  fact  our  Immediate  action. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  I 
think  the  gentleman  today  has  made  a 
very  conscientious  speech,  but  If  he  Is 
going  to  apply  the  law  to  all  coimtries.  It 
should  be  applied  evenly.  The  gentleman 
admitted  that  Greece  transgressed  and 
we  did  not  cut  off  our  aid.  In  July  1974, 
Greece  had  1,650  troops  In  Cyprus,  700  of 
them  Illegally.  After  the  coup,  that  num- 
ber was  Increased.  When  they  finally  left, 
there  was  not  any  question  of  the  pres- 
ence of  American  arms  all  over  Cyprus. 
Yet  Greece  has  furnished  $1C  million 
worth  of  arms  In  the  United  States  In 
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fiscal  1975  and  $619  million  in  the  pipe- 
line. The  embargo  does  not  apply  to 
Greece — only  to  Turicey. 

If  we  are  going  to  apply  our  agree- 
ments, let  us  apply  them  evenly. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  debate  thus  far.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  conversation  between  an 
elderly  British  clergyman  and  a  young 
firebrand  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
younger  man  had  just  made  a  strong 
point,  very  heatedly  stated,  and  the 
clergyman  responded,  "I  am  not  certain 
I  understand  your  point  of  view,  but  if  I 
understand  it  I  am  not  certain  I  agree 
with  it." 

The  young  man  replied,  "But  I  have 
clearly  stated  the  pure  and  simple  truth," 
to  which  the  clergyman  responded, 
"Yo\mg  man,  the  truth  is  never  piu-e, 
and  seldom  simple." 

As  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has 
just  illustrated,  we  are  not  here  dealing 
with  a  clear  situation  where  there  is  a 
guilty  party  which  must  be  further  pun- 
ished, having  violated  our  law,  and 
uniquely  so,  and  no  more  guilt  involved 
in  this  or  other  similar  situations  on  the 
part  of  other  parties. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  earlier  indicated,  there  could 
be  a  veritable  laundry  list  established  of 
similar  uses  of  American  arms  in  mili- 
tary conflicts  in  possible  and  probable 
violation  of  our  law. 

But  let  us  examine  this  situation,  let 
us  review  the  history  here  in  the  Cyprus 
tragedy.  Many  of  us  for  years  were  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  restoration  of 
democracy  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  Greece.  From  the  time  the  colonels 
and  pro- Western  generals  took  over  the 
government  of  that  country,  doing  away 
with  parliamentary  government,  sus- 
pending the  civil  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, many  of  us  were  concerned  about 
the  restoration  of  human  rights  and 
democracy  in  the  world's  cradle  of 
democracy. 

May  I  submit  that  some  of  the  guilt 
In  this  present  tragic  situation  in  Cyprus 
must  rest  at  the  door  of  the  instigators 
of  the  whole  crisis,  the  Greek  military 
junta  which  fought  to  overthrow  the 
lawful  government  of  Cyprus  and  did 
succeed  with  the  military  action  of  the 
mainland  Greek  National  Guard,  to- 
gether with  pro-enosis  Greek  Cypriot 
factions,  in  overthrowing  the  legitimate 
government  and  placing  their  man,  Ni- 
kos  Sampson,  as  President,  in  place  of 
Archbishop  Makarios. 

This  was  an  event  which  upset  the 
treaty  arrangement  and  which  created 
the  crisis  in  which  the  Turks  under  the 
1960  enforcement  treaty  felt  they  had 
a  right  and  an  obligation  to  move  their 
forces  in.  This  was  the  inception  of  the 
crisis.  The  man  who  was  installed  to 
head  the  new  regime  was  a  man  feared 
by  the  Turkish  minority.  This  had  to  be 
a  part  of  the  reason  for  the  Turkish 
reaction. 

We  may  feel,  and  we  do  feel,  that 
reaction  was  extreme  and  imwarranted, 
and  yet,  from  the  Turkish  view,  the 
Turks  maintain  that  rather  than  acting 
illegally,  they  have  sought  to  protect 


the  Turkish  minority  group  on  that 
island,  to  take  action  toward  the  resto- 
ration of  lawful  government  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  to  protect  and  ful- 
fill their  treaty  rights  and  obligations. 

I  simply  say  these  things  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple case  of  guilt.  What  is  clear  is  that 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  be  well  served  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  radical  reversal  of  policy. 
This  is  a  mild  and  moderate  modification 
of  our  position  after  6  months  of  punish- 
ment and  after  the  application  of  our 
law.  This  is  simply  saying  that  we  are 
not  going  to  give  anyone  anything,  but 
we  are  going  to  release  to  Turkey  mate- 
rial, much  of  which  they  have  already 
paid  for  and  all  of  which  is  vmder  firm 
contract  and  will  be  carried  out  as  cash 
sales. 

This  is  a  modest  reappraisal  of  our 
position.  What  it  can  do  is  this:  It  can 
protect  our  national  security  interests, 
our  legitimate  interests  in  our  own  na- 
tional security;  it  can  protect  the  NATO 
Alliance  from  further  dissolution;  and  it 
can  bring  about,  I  beUeve,  a  movement 
on  Cyprus  and  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  which  would  clearly  benefit  the 
democratic  government  in  Greece,  and 
ultimately  serve  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  Cyprus  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  reason 
enough  to  make  this  modest  reappraisal, 
and  I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  846,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day, the  Rules  Committee  held  hearings 
most  of  the  day  with  various  witnesses 
testifying  pro  and  con  on  this  pending 
Turkish  aid  legislation.  This  bill  would 
permit  the  President  to  postpone  the 
embargo  to  the  Government  of  Turkey 
on  articles  contracted  for  vmder  the  For- 
eign Mihtary  Sales  Act  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1975.  It  foxild  release  for  ship- 
ment $184.9  milhon  in  defense  articles 
to  Turkey  under  this  authority,  also  issue 
licenses  for  the  transportation  to  the 
Government  of  Turkey  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war,  thus  re- 
moving the  ban  on  the  shipment  of  de- 
fense articles  purchased  by  Turkey 
through  commercial  channels  in  the 
United  States.  This  authorization  would 
be  effective  only  while  Turkey  observes 
the  cease-fire  in  Cjrprus  and  neither  in- 
creases its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor  trans- 
fers to  Cypnis  any  U.S.-supplied  imple- 
ments of  war. 

Last  year,  in  1974,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  contained  a  provision  which 
passed  the  House  297  to  98  and  by  voice 
vote  in  the  Senate  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  all  miUtary  assistance; 
sales  of  defense  articles,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  implements  of  war  to 
Turkey. 

Our  Government  maintained  this  em- 
bargo on  furnishing  such  military  aid 
to  the  Turks  and  the  present  legislation 
now  being  considered  is  to  waive  the 
embargo  provision  with  certain  provi- 


sions and  continue  giving  limited 
amounts  of  military  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  (government  of  Turkey. 

During  the  recent  4th  of  July  recess, 
when  visiting  my  congressional  district, 
I  attended  a  picnic  gathering  of  con- 
stituents made  up  mostly  of  Americans 
of  Greek  descent  and  a  great  number  of 
other  ethnic  groups,  approximately  5,000 
to  6,000  citizens  of  the  Calumet  Region 
in  Indiana.  The  consensus  of  that  gath- 
ering was  almost  unanimous  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  further  aid  or  consideration 
to  the  Turkish  nation,  primarily  due  to 
its  complete  disregard  to  keep  its  agree- 
ment on  international  problems  made 
not  only  with  our  Nation  but  with  neigh- 
boring nations  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Kissinger's 
proposal  to  lift  the  American  ban  on  fur- 
ther arms  to  Turkey  did  not  meet  with 
any  endorsement  of  the  folks  I  contacted 
when  I  was  home  in  the  First  District  of 
Indiana. 

I  believe  that  our  country  and  our 
NATO  partners  must  stand  against  ag- 
gression, whether  by  friend  or  foe.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  a  renunciation  of 
a  fundamental  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy — to  oppose  aggression,  not  aid  or 
acquiese  in  it.  I  must  condemn  the  con- 
tinued acts  of  Turkish  aggression  against 
Cyprus  and  its  people.  It  is  unconscion- 
able that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  surrender  to  the  threat  of 
Turkey  to  close  our  bases  there.  This  is 
capitulation  to  blackmail  and  unworthy 
of  our  country. 

The  Congress  has  been  thoroughly  lob- 
bied by  the  State  Department  during  re- 
cent weeks  advocating  the  lifting  of  the 
American  ban  on  further  aid  to  the 
Turkish  Government. 

But  to  pit  one  country  against  another 
in  this  way  is  as  dangerously  Inflam- 
mable and  divisive  in  foreign  policy  as 
it  is  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  However, 
if  a  choice  is  to  be  forced  between  our 
military  installations  in  Turkey  and  the 
continuation  of  the  support  of  U.S.  in- 
stallations by  a  democratic  government 
in  Greece,  then  in  my  judgment,  the 
Congress  should  cast  a  vote  for  Greece, 
and  against  the  Kissinger  amendment  to 
lift  the  ban  on  U.S.  arms  to  Turkey. 
In  my  opinion,  existing  and  potential 
military  bases  in  Greece  aid  for  the 
Greek  people  in  Cyprus  are  more  impor- 
tant to  us  than  our  installations  in 
Turkey. 

As  the  harvest  of  opium  poppies  begins 
this  week  in  Turkey,  all  Americans 
should  remember  that  Turkey  unilater- 
ally rescinded  the  ban  on  the  growing  of 
opium  poppies  for  which  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agreed  in  return  to  p^y  Turkey 
$35  million  over  a  3-year  period.  U.S. 
taxpayers  have  already  supplied  $15  mil- 
lion of  this  sum  to  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  Government  as  usual  to 
this  day  has  totally  ignored  its  agree- 
ment to  terminate  the  growing  of  opium 
poppies  and  exports  millions  of  that 
poisonous  weed  which  is  destroying  the 
health  and  mentality  of  our  American 
youth,  as  well  as  other  citizens  through- 
out the  globe. 

It  was  1  year  ago  that  the  Turkey 
armies  aggressively  took  over  the  island 
of  Cyprus  and  today  occupy  about  40 
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percent  of  the  most  productive  land  on 
the  neighboring  island  which  had  been 
under  the  control  of  Greece.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  Cyprus  is  popiOated 
by  Greek  people. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Congress  defeats 
this  unfortunate  legislation  calling  for 
the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  American  aid 
to  Turkey. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst). 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

I  have  followed  very  carefully  the 
record  of  events  that  have  occurred  on 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  for  the  past  year. 
I  have  held  my  breath  and  hoped  with 
all  of  my  heart  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, certainly  in  the  last  6  or  7 
months,  would  show  some  spirit  of  mod- 
eration in  its  conduct,  and  I  have  hoped 
that  that  goveniment,  which  has  clearly 
behaved  in  an  excessive  way  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  Turkish  Cypriots,  would 
show  some  spirit  of  accommodation,  some 
spirit  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
record  has  been  the  antithesis  of  that, 
and  at  this  moment  I  see  no  indication 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  Ankara 
that  it  is  willing  to  settle  the  problem 
of  Cyprus  on  an  equitable  basis,  one  that 
would  go  some  distance  toward  restoring 
the  property  and  the  rights  of  the  Greek 
Cypriots. 

I  have  a  substantial  niunber  of  Greek 
Americans  and  Cypriot  Americans  who 
live  in  my  congressional  district.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  office  has  been  in- 
volved with  dozens  of  those  people  in 
an  effort  to  bring  their  relatives  out  of 
Cyprus. 

I  have  a  very  heart-rending  situation 
right  now,  a  75-year-old  woman,  the 
mother  of  one  of  my  constituents,  who 
is  in  the  Turkish  zone.  She  has  a  visa. 
She  can  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  Turkish  authorities  will  not  let  her 
leave.  Why?  What  do  they  want  a  75- 
year-old  woman  for? 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  could  I  come  here 
today  in  this  Chamber  and  cast  a  vote 
for  this  bill  in  the  face  of  this  conduct? 
'No,  I  cannot  do  that. 

I  hope  the  moral  position  taken  by 
this  House  months  ago  will  be  sustained 
this  afternoon.  If  our  position  was  a 
moral  one  6  months  ago,  certainly  it  is 
not  less  than  that  at  this  time.  I  hope 
that  our  action  and  our  firmness  will  act 
as  a  persuasive  factor  upon  the  Turkish 
Government  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  reaching  a  peaceful  settlement  on  that 
island,  working  out  an  agreement  that 
will  restore  peace,  a  peace  that  will  have 
a  basis  that  is  lasting  and  meaningful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  thankful  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  what  really 
prompted  this  compromise  by  members 
of  our  committee  was  the  feeling  we  have 
for,  and  the  confidence  that  we  have  In, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  knows, 
a  few  weeks  ago  President  Ford  did  go  to 
Brussels  and  met  with  the  leaders  of  Tur- 
key as  well  as  Cyprus  and  Greece,  and 
his  conclusion  was  that  the  climate  was 
favorable  for  negotiations. 

Again,  the  committee  that  worked  out 
this  bill  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
very  problems  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  just  mentioned  so  eloquently, 
the  180,000-some  refugees  in  Cyprus,  and 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  just  keeping  the 
status  quo,  we  want  some  movement 
there.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  tried 
to  develop  legislation  that  did  not  tilt  in 
favor  of  either  Turkey  or  Greece,  but 
provided  an  even-handed  approach. 

If  one  wants  to  look  at  tiie  amount  of 
weapons  and  military  equipment  in  the 
pipeline  for  Greece  they  will  find  that 
they  have  over  $600  million  worth  coming 
to  them. 

So  I  hope  that  when  the  Members  con- 
sider this  bill  today  that  they  will  keep 
in  mind  that  really  the  people  who  are 
pushing  the  compromise  are  people  who 
are  equally  concerned  about  the  problems 
and  who  want  a  settlement  of  those  prob- 
lems on  Cyprus.  That  is  what  brought 
about  this  compromise. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Krzbs)  . 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  one  of  the  more  pleasant  surprises 
that  I  have  had  in  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress has  been  quality  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  listening  to  the  debate  to- 
day has  certainly  helped  to  again  enforce 
my  feelings  in  this  regard. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  close  question 
regardless  of  which  side  of  the  issue  one 
may  be  on.  It  is  really  in  a  sense  a  no 
win  issue  which  each  and  every  Member 
of  this  body  must  settle  for  himself,  and 
there  is  no  sense  in  kidding  ourselves 
about  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  very  articulately  described 
the  history  of  the  Greek  junta  and  I  at 
least  will  be  so  brazen  as  to  state  that  In 
the  final  analysis  the  whole  difficulty  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  was  indeed  crea- 
ted by  that  Greek  junta. 

It  was  exactly  that  same  Greek  junta 
that  past  Congresses,  when  some  of  us 
new  Members  were  not  around,  were 
asked  to  support  in  the  name  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

It  is  in  the  same  name  of  our  national 
security  that  we  are  being  asked  now, 
as,  unfortunately,  past  Congresses  have 
been  asked  on  many  other  issues  previ- 
ously, as  the  Members  will  know,  to  com- 
promise on  the  very  basic  principles  that 
made  this  country  the  great  country 
that  it  is. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel,  Mr.  (Thairman, 
that  unless  we  have  a  change  in  direction 
that  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  Jordan,  if  the 
President's  wishes  are  granted  in  pro- 
viding Jordan  with  $350  million  worth 
of  the  most  sophisticated  missiles.  We 
will  indeed  find  ourselves  In  the  same 
position  in  Jordan  when  they  will  be 
moving  those  missiles  to  sites  other  than 


those  designated  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  that  coimtry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say, 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  exactly  the  same 
position  of  having  to  compromise  basic 
principles  if  the  Shah  of  Iran  decides 
that  it  is  in  his  best  interest  to  move 
those  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  weap- 
ons that  we  have  given  him  to  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  East.  He  will  do  so 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  that 
we  may  be  making  again  in  the  name  of 
compromise,  and  national  security.  Since 
we  are  all  creatures  of  our  own  environ- 
ment— all  this  cannot  help  but  remind 
me,  at  least,  as  one  Member  of  the  House 
of  some  of  the  compromises  we  have 
already  made  and  some  of  the  succmnb- 
ing  to  blackmail  that  we  witnes.sed  in 
the  late  1930's.  I  submit  to  the  Members 
that  this  type  of  compromise  is  not  going 
to  get  us  any  farther  than  those  who 
have  engaged  in  similar  types  of  com- 
promises in  the  1930's. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mi-.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  CJhairman,  at  this  point 
in  the  debate  we  have  established  sev- 
eral things:  First  of  all,  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  Issue.  The  second  is  that  S. 
846  is  not  an  administration-initiated 
bill.  This  particular  bill,  this  particular 
compromise  began  as  an  effort  here  in 
this  House  in  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  We  have  established  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  an  inconsequential 
vote.  Finally,  we  have  established  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  angels  are  not  on  one  side. 

I  would  like  to  zero  in,  if  I  can,  on  a 
particular  matter  raised,  I  think,  by  both 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen), 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mi . 
SoLARz)  which  has  to  do  with  the  politics 
of  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Turkey  to- 
day. Turkey  is  a  parliamentary  democ- 
racy. The  pressures  upon  Turkist  parlia- 
mentarians are  the  same  as  they  are 
upon  us  as  Representatives  in  this  coun- 
try. If  there  is  an  ethnic  base  to  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill  in  this  country — and  I 
beUeve  there  is — there  is  certainly  an 
ethnic  base  to  the  nationalistic  view  of 
Turkish  politicians  who  must  please  their 
own  constituents. 

I  do  not  think  any  Issue  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  has  been  more  hot- 
ly argued  at  home  or  more  heavily  pres- 
sured here  in  Washington  than  this  issue. 
I  have  received  calls  from  my  district 
from  people  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  affection  who  are  of  Greek- 
American  heritage.  The  man  who  took 
my  place,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  State 
legislature  is  Greek,  and  I  have  heard 
from  him  regularly  on  this  issue.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  that 
legislature  for  years  is  a  State  senator 
who  called  me  to  talk  about  it.  I  have  had 
a  call  from  a  former  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco about  this  issue,  who  Is  of  Greek 
heritage.  This  issue  of  great  concern  to 
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Greek  Americans,  but  I  submit  to  the 
Members  that  the  Greek  Americans  In 
this  country  cannot  be  as  objective  as 
they  might  be,  I  think,  because  of  their 
heritage. 

If  I  can  draw  a  parallel,  I  think  it  would 
be  not  wise  for  this  House  to  accept  my 
own  opinion  regarding  matters  of  North- 
ern Ireland.  I  happen  to  have  some  strong 
opinions  about  what  should  be  done 
there,  but  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  the  Mem- 
bers should  accept  my  advice  on  the  mat- 
ter because  I  tend  to  be  prejudiced  about 
that  particular  problem. 

If  we  look  at  this  matter  objectively, 
there  is  only  one  question  being  raised 
here  about  Uiis  particular  issue,  as  I  see 
it.   In  February,   this   Congress  passed 
the   Rosenthal   resolution    against   the 
Turkish  nation  as  a  kind  of  punishment 
for  the  invasion  of  Cyprus.  We  have 
heard  the  word  "punishment"  used  on 
the  floor  here  today.  Reverse  the  situa- 
tion. Imagine,  if  one  will,  this  country's 
dependence  upon  some  other  country  for 
its  arms,  and  then  having  that  other 
country  punish  us,  and  then  having  us 
as  politicians  go  home  and  accept  that 
humiUation  easily  and  willingly  before 
our  own  people  and  try  to  tell  our  own 
people  that  we  have  been  pimished  by 
another  nation  and  that  we  must  ac- 
cept another  country's  judgment.  This 
arms   embargo — this   punisliment   is   a 
matter,  I  believe,  of  honor  for  the  Turk- 
ish nation  and  the  Turkish  people.  I  do 
not  question  the  moralities  here,  because 
In  fact  both  sides,  I  think,  are  guilty 
of  the  kinds  of  actions  which  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  history  or  the  test  of 
severe    examination   of   the    law.    The 
question   here   has    to   do,    then,    with 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  pursue  a  policy 
which  will  allow  the  Turkish  politicians 
and  the  Turkish  people  to  take  some  ac- 
tion on  their  own  to  relieve  the  present 
situation  that  is  a  stalemate  in  Cyprus. 
The  national  interest  in  tills  coun- 
try, It  seems  to  me,  is  to  resolve  the 
Cyprus  situation.  The  Turks  have  no 
particular  reason  for  moving  from  their 
present  position.  They  already  dominate 
the  situation  and  they  can  continue  to 
dominate    It    because    Greece    cannot 
change  that  by  force  or  parliamentary 
action  or  diplomatic  action. 

The  United  States  took  an  action  in 
response  to  the  Turkish  actions  on 
Cyprus,  and  the  result  for  the  last  6 
months  has  been  a  stalemate.  A  stale- 
mate In  a  situation  like  this  is  dangerous 
for  this  country.  In  order  to  move  this 
matter  off  center,  this  bill  then  Is  offered 
as  a  partial  solution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  . 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  think 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Whitehtjrst)  ,  has  done  us  a 
favor  in  focusing  our  attention  on  the 
plight  of  one  little  old  woman  on  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  a  75-year-old  woman 
who  has  a  visa  to  come  to  the  United 
States  but  Is  being  denied  that  opportu- 
nity by  the  Turkish  authorities  on 
Cyprus.  The  question  we  ought  to  con- 


sider here  today  is  the  effect  of  our  action 
today  on  the  multitudes  of  individual 
human  problems  like  that  confronting 
that  little  75-year-old  woman. 

If  we  reject  this  resolution,  can  any- 
one in  his  wildest  imagination  believe  the 
prospect  for  that  little  old  woman  get- 
ting off  Cyprus  and  coming  to  the  United 
States  will  be  enhanced?  Exactly  the  op- 
position will  occur.  Her  prospects  for 
getting  to  the  United  States  will  be 
diminished. 

It  sems  to  me  we  ought  to  think  about 
this  issue  that  is  before  us  today  in  those 
very  human  terms.  What  will  help  these 
poor  helpless  individuals  the  most?  Ap- 
proving the  resolution  or  rejecting  it? 
A  step  like  that  proposed  in  this  reso- 
lution which  will  renew  some  leverage  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  would  en- 
able us  to  have  some  influence,  v/hich 
is  today  totally  lacking,  upon  the  policies 
of  the  Turkish  Government. 

So  I  hope  as  we  reflect  upon  the  ques- 
tion that  will  soon  come  before  us  we 
will  tliink  of  those  very  hiunan  terms 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. When  we  do  that  I  feel  sure  we 
will  come  up  with  an  afBrmative  vote 
and  approve  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellman)  . 
Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  concerned— I  am  frightened.  I  am 
frightened  that  this  country  might  be 
on  the  brink  of  setting  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent. A  vote  for  this  bill  would  be  ca- 
pitulating to  another  nation's  demands — 
demands  which  amount  to  blackmail.  To 
resimie  sUpment  of  arms  to  Turkey 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  our  own  moral 
values.  To  continue  to  give  military  aid 
to  Turkey  would  be  a  blatant  repudiation 
of  our  own  laws. 

The  fact  remains  that  Turkish  use  of 
American  arms  in  the  invasion  of  Cy- 
prus violated  the  very  agreement  by 
which  the  Turks  obtained  those  arms.  If 
the  House  goes  along  with  the  Senate 
hi  backing  down  now,  we  can  never 
again  expect  that  provisions  of  law  will 
be  binding  on  any  recipient  of  Ameri- 
can arms.  We  would  also  be  saying  to 
the  President  that  we  dare  not  limit  his 
authority  In  International  affairs. 

We  must  also  consider  the  refugees, 
many  little  old  women — men,  women, 
and  children. 

There  are  200,000  people  who  will  re- 
main homeless  as  long  as  this  country 
continues  to  condone  the  actions  of  the 
country  which  has  displaced  them.  There 
will  never  be  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprlot 
situation  as  long  as  we  provide  the  means 
for  the  Turks  to  continue  theh:  pursuit  of 
conquest. 

It  is  time  for  this  country  to  stop 
being  blackmailed.  It  is  time  for  us  to  give 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Turks  and  to  all  the 
nations  which  might  seek  to  manipulate 
us  In  the  same  way.  It  Is  time  to  say 
that  we  cannot  support  military  aggres- 
sion by  either  friend  or  foe. 

I  have  been  involved  in  politics  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  Is  often  a 
need  for  compromise.  But  this  Is  not 
compromise.  Compromise  means  concili- 
ation—not  capitulation. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
February,  I,  along  with  a  solid  majority 
of  this  House,  supported  the  imposition 
of  the  arms  embargo  to  Turkey.  The  em- 
bargo vote  was  an  important  statement 
of  American  disapproval  of  what  we  con- 
sidered then,  and  still  do,  an  imwar- 
ranted,  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of 
Turkey.  The  embargo  was  a  necessary 
and  proper  action  to  express  the  will  of 
this  Congress.  I  do  not  regret  my  vote 
nor  that  of  the  Congress. 

However,  our  primary  interest— and 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  pri- 
ority—is to  end  the  terrible  suffering 
of  the  Cypriot  people  who  have  been  re- 
moved from  theh:  homes,  families,  busi- 
nesses, and  farms;  to  secure  the  removal 
of  Turkish  mihtary  forces,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  self-determination  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyprus. 

The  embargo,  still  an  Important  sym- 
bohc  statement,  has  been  with  us  for  5 
months.  Whatever  else  it  has  accom- 
plished, it  has  done  nothing  to  achieve 
our  priority  goals.  The  United  States 
cannot  tolerate  a  stalemate  in  the  quest 
for  those  goals,  and  for  a  settlement  on 
Cyprus.  However  important  the  embargo 
has  been  in  other  respects,  it  has  not 
changed  the  stalemate  situation,  and  in- 
deed has  undoubtedly  extended  the  stale- 
mate. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  refused 
to  enter  into  serious  negotiations  imtU 
there  is  some  sign  from  our  Government 
that  it  is  willing  to  lift  the  embargo,  how- 
ever slightly.  I  believe  that  the  situation 
demands  American  involvement  as  an 
honest  broker  for  settlement— a  role  we 
have  fulfilled  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  believe  that  until  we  are  involved 
in  the  settlement,  there  will  be  no  settle- 
ment. Until  there  is  a  settlement  or  pro- 
gress toward  a  settlement,  the  suffering 
of  the  C^ypriot  people  can  only  be  exacer- 
bated. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Turkish  Government  is  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate if  there  are  signs  from  the  United 
States  that  we  are  willing  to  resimie  some 
limited  shipments.  Many  of  us  have 
heard  personaUy  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  President  and  other  officials 
of  the  administration  on  this  subject.  We 
have  no  guarantee  of  progress,  but  we 
have  no  other  alternative  course  that 
even  gives  us  a  chance  for  progress. 

AdditionaUy,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  already  consented  to  allow  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  to  adjudi- 
cate oil  rights  with  Greece  over  recently 
discovered  fields  hi  the  Aegean  Sea. 

The  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  has  structured  the  compro- 
mise which  Is  now  before  us,  has  given 
us  the  additional  assurance  that  it  will 
report  legislation  to  relmpose  the  em- 
bargo if  significant  progress  is  not  made. 
We  have  assurances  from  the  adminis- 
tration that  It  will  not  oppose  such  an 
effort  in  the  absence  of  progress. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  some  hon- 
est disagreements  over  a  definition  of 
substantial  or  significant  progress,  but  I 
think  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is  clear  If 
we  pass  this  bill  today. 
The  reason  that  I  support  this  blD, 
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H.R.  8454,  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
offers  the  only  chance  for  movement 
toward  the  goal  of  the  alleviation  of  the 
suffering  of  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

In  February  I  wrote  some  of  the  House 
Members  who  had  exercised  important 
leadersliip  in  the  vote  to  impose  the  em- 
bargo. I  asked  what  strategy  was  now  be- 
ing employed  to  settle  the  situation  on 
Cyprus.  The  letter  was  not  answered 
formally,  but  informal  discussions  re- 
vved that  there  was  no  viable  alterna- 
tive pohcy.  Those  who  wish  to  have  the 
embargo  extended  have  given  us  no  al- 
ternative poUcy  which  might  lead  to  hope 
for  settlement,  or  for  reduction  in  the 
suffering  on  Cyprus. 

Therefore,  if  there  Is  a  moral  issue  in- 
volved in  this  debate,  I  think  it  relates 
to  our  responsibility  to  help  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  (Typriot  problem.  Continua- 
tion of  the  embargo  offers  no  chance  for 
a  solution.  Continuation  of  the  embargo 
means  continuation  of  stalemate,  con- 
tinuation of  Cypriot  suffering.  This  slight 
easing  of  the  arms  embargo  offers  some 
chance  for  progress.  I  cannot  personally 
pass  up  the  opportunity  to  grasp  that 
chance,  however  minimal  it  may  be,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  buttressed  by  a  guar- 
antee that  the  embargo  will  be  resumed 
if  there  is  no  progress. 

I  support  S.  846,  because  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  limited  resumption  of  arms 
sales  to  Turkey  is  our  only  opportunity  to 
bagin  progress  in  restoring  their  homes, 
vocations,  and  dignity  to  displaced 
and  distressed  C^priots.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  first  consideration  to  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Cyprus.  I  believe 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  this  situa- 
tion tip  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee's compromise.  I  hope  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Beard)  . 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Chairman,  3  weeks  ago  I  experienced 
really  what  was  the  experience  of  my 
lifetime.  I  spent  2  days  on  Cyprus.  Dur- 
ing those  2  days  on  Cyprus  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  many  refugees.  They 
told  me  some  horrible  stories  about  pop- 
pies being  grown  In  the  areas  presently 
occupied  by  the  Turks. 

They  also  mentioned  the  abuse  of 
churches,  because  that  coimtry  does  not 
recognize  its  obligations  on  Cyprus  to 
Christians  and  those  under  the  Christian 
faith.  They  do  not  recognize  human  dig- 
nity. 

I  spoke  to  a  man  107  years  old  who 
had  his  face  kicked  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  Greek  and 
I  am  not  a  Turk.  I  am  a  plain  American 
citizen  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  this  machlnegim 
diplomacy.  I  requested  1  hour  to  l>e  able 
to  go  to  the  Turkish  side  of  the  border 
to  see  what  they  claim  was  their  side  of 
the  story  and  after  presenting  my  cre- 
dentials of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  my  passport,  I  was  turned  away  at 
gunpoint  by  the  Turkish  soldiers. 

Let  us  face  really  what  has  happened 
here.  This  Is  not  more  than  blackmail — 
blackmaU,  that  Is  aU  It  Is.  Why? 
They  are  telling  us,  "If  you  do  not  give 


us  the  arms,  then  get  out  of  Turkey." 
Well,  we  should  not  give  hi  to  blackmail. 
If  we  do  and  they  blackmail  us  out  of 
the  Turkish  incident,  every  country 
where  we  have  a  base  will  raise  the  stakes 
pretty  high,  and  if  we  keep  giving  in, 
we  will  be  worse  off. 

Let  us  think  about  those  reservations 
and  think  about  indicating  to  other  coun- 
tries that  we  do  not  get  into  blackmail. 
When  the  Russians  came  over  here  un- 
der Khrushchev,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy told  them  to  go  back.  I  am  telling 
the  Members  right  now  that,  yes,  we  need 
the  bases  and  they  are  imported,  but 
the  world  is  not  going  to  come  to  an  end 
for  the  United  States  if  we  are  told  to  get 
out  of  Turkey.  We  may  end  up  losing 
Greece,  and  she  is  also  an  ally  of  ours. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  as  I 
walked  down  the  center  aisle  into  the 
well  of  the  House  just  then,  I  felt  that  it 
was  somewhat  symbohc  for  me  on  this 
issue.  I  also  felt  that  it  was  somewhat 
symbohc  once  I  got  down  Into  the  well 
and  found  that  It  was  necessary  to  turn 
one  way  or  the  other  in  order  to  be  able 
to  address  the  House,  because  that  sym- 
bolizes the  difficulty  I — as  apparently 
many  others  in  the  Chamber— have  had 
in  trying  to  reach  a  position  to  take  on 
this  particular  bill. 

As  I  listened  to  others  speak,  I  was 
glad  to  realize  that  I  am  not  the  only 
one  that  has  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
In  trying  to  balance  this  very  compli- 
cated issue,  this  very  serious  i.ssue.  I  have 
tried  to  solve  the  riddle  and  have  tried 
to  find  the  correct  way  out  of  the  maze. 
As  with  many  Members,  I  have  talked 
with  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  administration,  members  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions which  has  presented  this  bill,  with 
representatives  of  the  Justice  Party  of 
Turkey,  as  well  as  with  advocates  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue  here  in  Congress 
and,  yes,  with  partisan  constituents  of 
Greek  ancestry  in  my  own  district.  Of 
course,  they  ccrtr.lr.1:-  hcivo  just  as  much 
right,  just  as  legitimate  a  stance  to  take 
In  this  matter  as  anyone  else  I  have 
talked  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sought  to  find 
a  different,  a  more  timely,  more  accept- 
able compromise,  something  with  a  quid 
pro  quo;  something  that  would  give  us 
something  definite  in  return,  with  some 
assurances  built  in  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  respond  posi- 
tively in  order  for  us  to  restore  these 
weapons  that  are  at  Issue.  Regrettably 
to  me,  without  exception  everyone  that 
I  talked  to  felt— and  this  Included  ad- 
vocates on  all  sides  of  the  Issue — that 
they  had  to  reject  such  preconditions  be- 
cause that  would  amount  to  dictating 
terms  to  the  Government  of  Turkey  and 
they  might  object  to  that  pressure. 

So,  there  Is  no  way  to  work  In  that 
direction.  I  am  aware — and  this  has  been 
pointed  out  here — that  there  was  a  prov- 
ocation by  the  military  Junta  which 
formerly  ruled  Greece,  but  I  am  also 
aware  that  that  thorn  has  been  removed. 
Likewise,  I  am  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  has  changed,  and   It 


seems  to  me  very  tragic  that  these  two 
more  moderate  governments  have  not 
been  able  to  approach  each  other  and 
come  to  terms  and  resolve  the  issues  on 
Cyprus. 

I  am  told  that  the  present  Government 
of  Turkey  is  under  intense  pressure  at 
home  from  the  opposition  party,  and  yet 
if  the  present  Government  of  Turkey  Is 
unable  to  parry  that  rivalry  of  the  oppo- 
site political  party  by  moving  into  nego- 
tiations now  as  a  means  of  restoring 
armaments  and  normalcy,  if  they  cannot 
beghi  to  solve  the  Cyprus  dispute  as  a 
part  of  a  combination  in  which  they 
would  gain  an  advantage  in  return  by 
receivmg  these  arms  shipments,  then 
how  can  they  possibly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
make  concessions  thereafter  when  they 
will  then  already  have  their  weapons  In 
hand?  How  would  their  political  rivals 
accept  a  subsequent  moderation  of  the 
Turkish  gains  with  no  consequent  bene- 
fit, if  they  cannot  now  support  such  mod- 
eration tied  to  direct  benefits? 

If  the  Turkish  Government  objects 
to  our  stating  terms  to  them,  terms  which 
they  would  regard  as  an  offensive  ulti- 
matum, then  would  it  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  them  to  initiate  the  stating 
of  such  terms  and  say  to  us  what  they 
would  be  prepared  to  do,  and  give  us  a 
reason  and  a  confidence  for  modifying 
our  stance  of  a  few  months  ago? 
So  the  situation  Is  this : 
First,  of  our  having  insisted  that  weap- 
ons shipments  to  Turkey  be  suspended 
because  of  violation  of  limitations  tliat 
we  have  placed  on  the  use  of  such  arms; 
Second,  of  having  assured  Turkey  that 
imder  our  law,  weapons  must  be  with- 
held until  Turkey  makes  some  good 
faith  efforts  to  negotiate  a  solution  to 
Cyprus;  and 

Third,  of  having  witnessed  no  such 
progress  on  Cyprus. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  are  now 
asked  to  ship  the  $185  million  worth 
of  weapons  anyway  and  are  asked  to 
forget  these  three  clrcmnstances  I  have 
just  listed  and  hope  for  the  best. 

I  cannot  accept  that  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  oppose  such  a 
resolution  until  some  pubUc  assurances 
are  obtained  and  given  by  the  Turkish 
Government  as  to  what  their  response 
will  be. 

Mr.  BR<30MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  My  understand- 
ing, based  upon  Information  from  the 
Department  of  State,  Is  that  originally 
there  were  some  40,000  Turkish  troops 
on  Cyprus.  There  was  an  initial  reduc- 
tion of  5,000.  I  have  been  Informed  by 
the  Department  that  there  has  since 
been  a  gradual  reduction,  and  today  they 
are  estimating  that  only  30,000  Turkish 
troops  remain  on  Cyprus — a  reduction 
of  10,000  troops. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this 
compromise — and  it  is  a  compromise — 
as  a  solution  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
txirn  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  review  the  his- 
tory— and  I  shall  not  take  the  time,  be- 
cause I  could  not  do  it  in  5  minutes— 
however,  the  chronology  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  will  clear- 
ly indicate  what  a  difficult  situation  has 
existed  for  centuries  over  Cyprus  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  which  is  the 
burning  issue  of  today. 

We  have  an  embargo  that  is  almost  in 
its  6th  month,  and  it  has  not  worked.  It  is 
qtiite  clear  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
something  in  the  interest  of  Greece,  and 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  our  own  coun- 
try, we  must  find  some  way  and  means 
for  negotiations  to  meaningfully  take 
place  over  the  issue  in  that  area. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  yield  briefly  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Is  it  not  true,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  that  we  have  had  some 
problem  with  this  embargo  being  inef- 
fective is  that  some  members  of  our  De- 
partment of  State  and  our  Secretary  of 
State  have  said  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, "We  will  help  turn  Congress 
aroimd.  so  do  not  worry  about  it"? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  My  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman is,  as  I  imderstand  it,  there  were 
no  such  indications  on  the  part  of  our 
administration  after  February  5.  There 
may  have  been  the  latter  part  of  last 
year,  when  we  were  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  embargo. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  We  all  understand 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  such  con- 
versation by  our  State  Department  prior 
to  February  5.  but  what  about  after  the 
embargo  was  imposed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  it  is  not  my  administration;  it  is  the 
gentleman's  administration.  But  they  did 
not  violate  the  law.  They  abided  by  the 
law  that  the  Congress  passed,  despite  the 
difficulties  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  realizing  the  negotia- 
tions were  dead  center,  our  good  chair- 
man had  asked  a  few  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations,  over 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  to  work  on 
some  language  which  would  be  a  com- 
promise between  those  who  wanted  to  re- 
move the  embargo  imcondltionally  and 
those  who  did  not  want  to  lift  any  part  of 
the  ban. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  .  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hamilton)  and,  yes,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  have  contributed  much  of  the 
language  that  Is  in  here.  That  is  why  I 
caimot  imderstand  why  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  now  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Since  I  mentioned  the 

gentleman's  name,  I  must  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 


be  very  happy  to  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man why  I  am  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
because  I  disagree  completely  with  the 
thrust  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZABIXXJKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  ex- 
pressed disagreement  before  we  had 
hardly  dotted  an  "1"  or  crossed  a  "t"  In 
the  language  he  suggested  as  a  com- 
promise. 

Over  the  Fourth  of  July  recess  we 
worked  on  a  compromise.  There  had  been 
movement  toward  solution  of  the  Cyprus 
problem.  Should  we  let  the  status  quo 
continue  and  the  situation  on  Cyprus  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Greece  deteriorate? 

The  other  alternative  would  be  to  go 
the  route  that  was  cast  in  the  other  body, 
albeit  by  one  vote,  and  that  would  give 
the  President,  the  administration  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT) ,  the  entire  suspension  of  the  em- 
bargo, of  the  grants,  the  sales,  and  the 
commercial  sales — you  name  it — to  Tur- 
key. We  decided  we  were  going  to  take  an 
evenhanded  approach  and,  therefore,  we 
worked  on  this  compromise  which  has 
been  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  provisions  were  also  ex- 
plained adequately  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions on  the  Republican  side,  so  I  shall 
not  repeat  them. 

But  I  do  wish  to  make  several  brief 
points  about  the  legislation  which  is  be- 
fore us  today: 
It  is  a  compromise  proposal. 
It  is  not  a  compromise  to  help  Tur- 
key. It  is  not  a  compromise  to  hurt 
Greece. 

It  is  legislation  designed  to  bring  an 
even-handed  policy  to  that  area,  to  help 
get  negotiations  off  dead  center,  and  ul- 
timately to  bring  peace  and  to  promote 
our  national  security  interests. 
We  have  three  alternatives. 
Plrst,  we  can  do  nothing.  That  would 
perpetuate  the  present  unsatisfactory 
status  quo. 

Second,  we  could  lift  the  raibargo 
completely.  That  course  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  many  here  for  vaJid  reasons. 
Our  third  choice  is  this  compromise.  It 
is  a  good  choice  and  I  urge  that  it  be  the 
choice  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

I  recall  that  one  of  the  Members  who 
spoke  here  has  expressed  concern  for  the 
refugees.  I  think  this  is  a  very  burning 
issue.  Are  we  going  to  sit  In  this  air-con- 
ditioned Chamber  and  not  be  concerned 
about  the  180.000  to  200,000  refugees 
xnany  who  are  living  in  tents?  If  we  vote 
against  this  compromise,  we  may  con- 
demn them  to  a  life  of  deprivation  for 
many  months  ahead.  How  is  conscience 
can  we  do  that?  We  must  be  concerned 
about  the  refugees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  act  confidently 
and  resolutely  on  this  matter.  I  shall  in 
my  extension  of  remarks  include  other 
reasons  for  that,  but  I  just  want  to  leave 
the  Members  with  one  last  thought. 

Let  me  assure  the  Members  that  I  ful- 
ly realize  and  recognize  the  domestic  po- 
litical concerns  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
gone  all  through  this.  I  have  received 
telegrams;  I  have  received  letters. 

I  met  with  my  Greek-American  con- 
stituents, and  I  had,  I  might  say,  a  heated 
discussion  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a 


half.  I  did  not  convince  them,  but  I  want 
to  share  with  the  Members  something 
that  made  me  feel  good.  This  is  some- 
thing that  reaffirms  out  faith  in  our 
Greek -American  people,  because  I  know 
they  are  patriotic  citizens. 

I  want  to  share  with  the  Members  a 
memo  that  I  received  from  one  of  those 
a  constituent  named  Paul  Anton.  There 
were  others,  I  understand,  who  sup- 
ported him  in  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  memo  reads  as 
follows: 

Dear  Congressman:  Even  though  we,  the 
Greeks  In  MUwaukee,  feel  bitter  for  your 
last  decision  to  aid  the  Turks  we  must  say 
you  are  10  feet  taU— and  being  5  feet  3% 
Inches,  I  feel  that  is  a  good  compliment— lo 
feet  tall  by  being  frank  about  the  matter  and 
by  coming  to  our  picnic. 

Personally,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  recognize 
your  responsibility  is  to  our  America  first  and 
did  not  give  you  the  proper  welcome. 

We  the  Greeks  love  you  and  you  have  our 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  are  con- 
cerned about  their  Greek- American  con- 
stituents, I  suggest  they  send  them  the 
report  of  our  committee,  and  If  they  will 
look  on  page  9  and  if  they  will  read  the 
hearings  that  we  have  conducted,  they 
win  learn  that  there  cannot  be  conces- 
sions before  negotiations;  they  will  learn 
that  it  is  indeed  in  the  national  security 
interest  to  have  this  compromise,  and 
they  will  applaud  the  Members  for  vot- 
ing for  the  compromise. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSnJO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  846. 

This  is  a  difficult  issue  for  me.  I  have 
many  Greek  constituents,  many  Greek 
supporters  and  friends. 

When  I  voted  to  impose  the  arms 
embargo  on  Turkey  last  year,  I  did  so 
out  of  a  desire  to  break  the  deadlock  on 
Cyprus.  Since  that  time  I  have  visited 
the  NATO  countries,  and  talked  with  a 
number  of  people  about  the  situation  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  My  discus- 
sions convinced  me  that  the  boycott 
should  be  partially  lifted.  The  fact  is  the 
embargo  has  not  worked,  and  has  oijy 
served  to  harden  the  situation.  The 
180,000  refugees  live  In  as  much  misery 
and  squallor  as  they  did  before  we  im- 
posed the  embargo.  Meanwhile,  American 
Interests  are  in  jeopardy. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  will  be 
achieved  as  long  as  the  embargo  con- 
tinues. The  Turks  have  said  that  the 
embargo  must  be  lifted  for  them  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  seriously.  The  domestic 
political  situation  in  Turkey  is  very  sen- 
sitive. The  Turkish  Government  feels  it 
will  be  in  jeopardy  if  it  appears  to  be 
jieldlng  to  external  pressure.  Thus,  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  is  necessary  for 
serious  negotiations  on  Cyprus. 

Lifting  the  embargo  under  the  very 
limited  conditions  of  S.  846  will  give 
American  diplomats  a  stronger  hand  in 
this  sensitive  part  of  the  world.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  threatened  to 
close  the  American  bases  In  Turkey  if 
the  boycott  continues.  If  the  bases  are 
closed,  American  Influence  will  be  re- 
duced still  further.  It  is  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Cyprlot  refugees  that  we  retain  a 
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strong  voice.  Also,  with  the  resumption 
of  opium  poppy  growing  in  Turkey,  the 
stakes  have  become  too  high  for  us  to 
risk  losing  our  influence  in  Asia  Minor. 
If  we  do,  the  results  could  well  be  dis- 
astrous. 

NATO  has  been  weakened  by  the  em- 
bargo. Turkey  has  one  of  the  largest 
standing  armies  In  the  alliance  but  Is 
becoming  unable  to  equip  them  properly. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  the  arms  we  can  sell  Turkey  are 
those  needed  to  fulflll  her  NATO  com- 
mitments. If  Turkey  does  not  receive  this 
equipment,  her  ability  to  fulfill  her  NATO 
obligations  will  be  severely  limited. 

The  bases  In  Turkey  are  vital  to  Amer- 
ican and  NATO  security,  and  the  intel- 
ligence bases  are  invaluable  and  irre- 
placeable. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  them 
over  an  embargo  that  has  not  even 
achieved  its  purpose. 

Recent  events  in  Portugal  have  con- 
tributed to  the  weakening  of  NATO  and 
of  America's  European  posture.  Further 
losses  in  NATO's  southern  tier  would 
have  dire  consequences  in  the  near 
future. 

My  primary  concern  is  that  the  nego- 
tiations produce  a  meaningful  settle- 
ment to  end  the  misery  of  the  refugees. 
I  also  wish  to  enable  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  fulfill  their  roles  as  NATO 
allies.  The  embargo  has  not  moved  any- 
one toward  the  negotiating  table,  and  is 
only  hardening  attitudes.  According  to 
this  bill,  further  arms  sales  to  Turkey  de- 
pend upon  passage  of  new  foreign  aid 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  will 
give  us  time  to  see  If  Turkey  takes  appro- 
priate action  toward  achieving  a  solution 
of  the  Cyprus  problem.  I  believe  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  break  the  stalemate  on  Cyrus  and  pre- 
serve the  strength  of  oiu-  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Russo) . 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
total  disagreement  with  resuming  any 
type  of  aid,  military  or  otherwise,  to  Tur- 
key until  it  removes  its  troops  from  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus.  I  stand  here  today  to 
remind  the  Congress  of  its  duty  to  over- 
see that  the  executive  branch  faithfully 
execute  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  bill's  sup- 
porters that  this  is  a  compromise  meas- 
ure. That  may  be  true,  but  I  think  that 
this  amounts  to  a  misuse  of  the  word 
"compromise."  If  we  take  the  action  re- 
quested imder  this  bill,  it  will  be  a  com- 
promise of  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Government  was  founded.  To  revise 
somewhat  Pinckney's  famous  observa- 
tion: "This  would  be  millions  for  trib- 
ute with  no  assurance  of  defense." 

If  we  give  In  today,  gentlemen,  I  fear 
it  would  set  a  precedent  which  all  of  us 
would  dread  in  the  years  to  come.  Every 
effort  to  reassert  our  position  as  a  co- 
equal branch  of  Government  within 
these  past  2  years  would  have  been  made 
In  vain.  This  bill  represents  more  than 
merely  a  foreign  aid  authorization  pro- 


posal, it  represents  a  challenge  from  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State. 

If  you  read  the  law  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed 
last  December,  you  wiU  note  a  two-prong 
test  for  resumption  of  aid.  First,  Turkey 
must  comply  with  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  pull  out  its  forces  from  Cyprus; 
and  second,  the  Cypriots  must  have 
made  substantial  progress  toward  re- 
solving their  differences.  Have  either  of 
these  conditions  been  fulfilled?  No. 

What  has  changed?  Have  the  Turks 
shown  any  good  faith?  No,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  have  shown  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  the  United  States.  Immediately 
after  discontinuing  payment  to  the 
Turks  so  that  they  would  not  cultivate 
the  poppy  plant,  they  began  growing  It 
again  despite  our  request  that  they  not 
do  so.  Reports  from  C^rus  indicate  that 
the  Turks  have  begim  growing  poppies  on 
that  Island.  What  type  of  good  faith  is 
this? 

Turkey  does  not  Intend  to  vacate 
Cyprus  for  quite  some  time.  In  addition 
to  cultivating  dope  fields,  the  Turks  are 
transporting  Turkish  citizens  from  the 
mainland  to  the  Island.  Later  the  new 
population  figures  of  40  percent  Turks — 
60  percent  Greeks  will  be  used  as  justi- 
fication for  the  Turkish  Cypriots  assert- 
ing control  to  40  percent  of  Cyprus;  the 
most  valuable  40  percent  I  might  add.  It 
Is  on  this  40  percent  that  the  island's 
major  cities  and  a  substantial  portion  of 
Its  revenue  producing  Industries  are 
located. 

Along  with  its  people,  the  Turks  have 
transported  their  customs  to  Cyprus.  The 
Turkish  portion  of  the  island  now  func- 
tions according  to  Turkish  mainland 
time  Instead  of  the  old  Cyprus  standard. 
Churches,  formerly  Greek  Orthodox, 
were  converted  Into  Moslem  mosques.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  give  into  the  Turks'  demands. 

However,  something  has  changed. 
Since  February  when  the  arms  embargo 
became  effective,  Turkey  has  threatened 
to  close  all  of  our  military  Installations 
within  it  unless  we  resume  military  as- 
sistance. In  short,  a  blackmail  threat. 
Ransom  to  which  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  are  willing 
to  pay.  After  the  first  installment  will 
we  continue  to  pay?  Once  we  make  the 
first  payment  it  will  become  easier  and 
easier  to  make  the  second,  the  third  and 
every  one  after  that.  Stop  now  before 
It  is  too  late. 

What  If  Turkey  does  go  through  with 
Its  threat  and  closes  all  of  our  bases? 
Our  military  experts  agree,  and  even 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  stated  that  Tur- 
key needs  our  help  more  than  we  need 
our  Turkish  bases.  Gen.  James  Van  Fleet 
has  repeatedly  indicated  that  our  Greek 
naval  bases  are  vastly  more  important 
for  control  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
than  our  Turkish  bases.  Without  Greece 
we  could  not  protect  Turkey;  but  with- 
out Tiu-key  we  could  still  protect  the  rest 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries. 

Recently  the  President  accused  Con- 
gress of  Interfering  In  international  af- 
fairs, a  domain  he  believes  Is  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  Chief  Executive.  Pres- 
ident Ford  Is  correct  that  the  Chief  Ex- 


ecutive Is  our  exclusive  negotiator  in  for- 
eign affairs,  but  we  are  discussing  an  au- 
thorization bill  today. 

Today  the  Congress  is  acting  in  a  field 
reserved  exclusively  by  the  Constitution 
for  us,  appropriations.  If  this  appropria- 
tions process  i.ivolves  internatiorml  re- 
lations, Congress,  and  Congress  alone, 
has  jurisdiction.  Study  the  history  of  the 
Constitution  and  you  will  discover  why 
the  Congress  was  vested  exclusively  with 
the  power  of  the  purse.  The  Founding 
Fathers  wanted  to  keep  the  President 
from  exercising  complete  control  over 
foreign  affairs  in  the  manner  of  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  their  day.  Tills 
device  represents  the  heart  of  our  check 
on  the  President's  power  today,  the  Con- 
gress will  revert  to  its  yes-man  status 
of  the  Vietnam  war  days. 

Congress  has  for  the  last  year  shown 
good  faith  in  the  execution  of  our  laws. 
It  is  the  President,  sworn  to  uphold  and 
faithfully  execute  the  law,  who  has 
floundered  around  and  evaded  faithful 
execution.  Are  we  now  to  join  him  in 
disregarding  our  own  laws?  I  think  not. 

Imagine  the  reaction  of  our  other  al- 
lies were  we  to  follow  the  course  set  by 
our  leader.  They  would  rightly  assiune 
that  the  United  States  does  not  consider 
itself  bound  by  its  international  agree- 
ments, and  that  we  are  supporters  of 
aggression  by  large  nations  against 
smaller  countries.  As  it  is,  many  of  our 
allies  openly  questioned  our  willingness 
to  stand  by  our  agreements  after  the 
Southeast  Asian  debacle.  I  can  see  their 
reaction  if  we  support  aggression  and 
disregard  our  own  bilateral  agreement 
now. 

I  hope  that  you  fully  realize  all  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  actions  which  we 
are  taking  here  today  and  vote  against 
resumption  of  military  arms  shipments 
to  Turkey. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  very  strong  opposition  to  this  res- 
olution that  would  lift  the  embargo  on 
arms  sales  to  Turkey. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  remember 
that  before  the  congressionally  enacted 
arms  embargo  went  into  effect  last  Feb- 
ruary, 5  months  passed  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  unable  to  get  con- 
cessions from  Turkey  on  the  Cyprus  mat- 
ter. Neither  have  we  had  any  progress 
since  the  embargo  has  been  in  existence. 
My  question  is,  Has  the  Secretary  of 
State  negotiated  in  good  faith  on  this 
issue?  I  do  not  believe  so. 

This  measure  ought  to  be  defeated  be- 
cause the  Congress  needs  to  stiffen  the 
resolve  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  in  justi- 
fying the  Mayaguez  incident  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  said,  "No  one  is  going 
to  push  us  around." 

Yet,  when  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  came  to 
this  country,  the  Secretary  of  State  got 
so  nervous  that  he  advised  the  President 
not  to  meet  with  him. 

Now  Turkey  is  rattling  a  few  sabers, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  gettinp  so 
nervous  that  he  is  asking  us  to  abandon 
our  laws. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  send  a  very 
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strong  message  to  the  White  House  and 
to  our  Secretary  of  State  saying  that  we 
will  not  be  blackmailed  and  that  we  In 
Congress  are  going  to  insist  on  certain 
principles  in  our  foreign  policy.  That  is 
what  b  at  issue  here. 

I  think  if  we  fail  to  hold  firm,  if  we 
tell  the  Secretary  of  State,  "Yes.  you  can 
cause  us  to  abandon  the  rule  of  law;  you 
can  cause  us  to  abandon  our  statutes  on 
groimds  of  expediency,"  then  I  think  we 
are  going  to  find  the  next  victim  will  be 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  and 
then  we  will  find  next  Israel,  our  closest 
friend  in  the  Middle  East,  is  in  real 
trouble. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have 
to  send  a  very  strong  message  downtown 
to  the  administration. 

I  would  therefore  urge  defeat  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose this  legislation  because  it  repudiates 
the  sound  position  which  Congress  has 
taken  that  we  should  not  aid,  by  our 
arms  arrangement  with  other  countries, 
any  act  of  aggression  against  a  third 
country. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  this  bill 
passes  arms  ordered  by  Turkey  before 
the  embargo  would  be  released  "non- 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law," 
Including  prohibitions  against  offensive 
use  of  American  supplied  arms  which 
were  purchased  with  this  restriction  on 
their  use. 

If  the  bill  passes,  Turkey  could  use 
these  arms,  and  all  commercial  arms 
which  it  is  allowed  to  buy  under  this  bill, 
in  aggression  on  another  country.  I  am 
fimdamentally  opposed  to  such  a  U.S. 
policy.  It  Is  wrong  and  it  cannot  be  con- 
doned. 

America  is  a  great  country.  It  is  great, 
because  it  stands  for  great  principles. 
When  it  ceases  to  stand  for  great  prin- 
ciples it  will  cease  to  be  great.  The  vote 
of  this  Congressman,  as  long  as  I  can 
cast  it,  will  be  to  put  my  constituents  and 
my  country  on  the  side  of  greatness.  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  right 
principles  will  win  in  the  end;  but  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  still  want  my  vote, 
which  is  really  one  cast  in  trust  for  my 
constituents,  always  to  be  cast  on  the  side 
of  what  is  clearly  the  course  of  rightness 
and  proper  principle. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds). 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  voted  in  the  past  to  impose  the  arms 
embargo  on  Turkey,  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port H.R.  8454,  because  action  is  needed 
to  break  the  negotiations  deadlock  over 
Cyprus. 

The  embargo  has  been  In  effect  since 
February  and  it  has  not  brought  mean- 
ingful negotiations.  Instead  it  has  hard- 
ened Turkish  domestic  opinion,  worsened 
relations  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  provoked 
threats  to  close  of  U.S.  military  facili- 
ties. 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  are  allies  and 
Important  members  of  NATO.  Their  Im- 


portance should  not  be  understressed  In 
the  volatile  Middle  East  situation. 

H.R.  8454  does  not  completely  drop 
the  military  aid  embargo.  It  would  per- 
mit shipments  of  $185  million  in  mili- 
tary equipment  purchased  by  Turkey 
prior  to  February  5.  Of  this  only  $52 
million  is  available  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. The  bill's  symbolic  contribution  Is 
to  give  the  Ttirkish  Government  an  op- 
portunity to  respond  positively  in  the 
Cyprus  negotiations.  There  Is  no  mo- 
mentum in  peace  talks  at  this  time  and 
this  is  an  attempt  to  provide  some. 

It  was  only  after  a  great  deal  of 
thought  that  I  agreed  to  this  temporary 
lessening  of  the  embargo.  H.R.  8454  spe- 
cifically provides  that  any  new  arms  sales 
by  the  United  States  to  Turkey  are  for- 
bidden until  the  1976  foreign  aid  bill 
comes  before  the  Congress  this  fall.  At 
that  time.  If  Turkey  has  not  responded 
favorably  to  this  concession  and  nego- 
tiated in  good  faith,  the  embargo  can  be 
reimposed  and  in  my  opinion,  should  be. 

No  one's  interests  are  being  served  by 
a  continuation  of  the  negotiations  dead- 
lock and  subsequent  hximan  suffering. 
This  congressional  compromise,  if  it  pro- 
duces progress  toward  peace  among  our 
allies,  will  be  well  worth  the  limited  risk 
of  allowing  Turkey  the  arms  it  has  al- 
ready purchased  and  paid  for. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MiNETA)  . 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  which  the  administration 
tells  us  must  be  passed  in  the  name  of 
national  security.  Many  of  us  In  this 
House  believe,  however,  that  to  pass  this 
bill  would  be  to  condone  past  violations 
against  U.S.  law,  and  that  we  would  there 
by  be  encouraging  similar  violations  in 
the  future.  I  personally  can  see  no  way 
in  which  a  bill  that  condones  the  use  of 
our  military  assistance  by  our  allies  to 
weaken  and  cripple  each  other,  rather 
than  to  add  to  our  common  strength, 
furthers  our  national  interest. 

This  House  and  the  administration  are 
not  arguing  with  each  other  so  much  as 
we  are  passing  each  other  in  the  night: 
Congress  discussing  the  rule  of  law,  the 
President  national  security. 

The  events  that  brought  us  to  this 
point  are  clear.  In  the  wake  of  the  1959 
London  and  Zurich  agreements,  any  hope 
for  stability  in  the  area  required  the 
maintenance  of  Cypriot  sovereignty  and 
the  prevention  of  unilateral  aggression 
by  either  Greece  or  Turkey.  In  the  fiare- 
up  of  1963-64  and  again  in  1967,  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  through  strong  dip- 
lomatic initiatives,  prevented  interven- 
tion Into  Cypriot  affairs  by  either  Greece 
or  Turkey.  Consequently,  after  1967,  the 
chances  for  an  internal  Cypriot  accom- 
modation began  to  improve.  In  1974,  the 
State  Department  failed  to  take  the 
strong  diplomatic  action  necessary  to 
prevent  outside  interference  In  Cyprus. 
The  tragic  results  and  the  severe  strain 
on  our  NATO  alliance  caused  by  this  dip- 
lomatic failure  are  known  to  us  all. 

If  we  now  find  ourselves  In  a  situation 
where,  in  order  to  fulfill  our  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  uphold  the  law,  some 
strain  may  unfortunately  and  uninten- 


tionally be  added  to  our  relations  with 
Turkey,  then  I  believe  that  the  problem 
dates  from  1974  and  not  from  1975,  and 
that  the  blame  lies  with  the  administra- 
tion and  not  with  the  legislative  branch. 
The  congressional  position  has  been 
clearly  spelled  out  from  the  beginning— 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Our  intent 
has  been  clear,  imequivocal,  and  public. 
Any  problems  now  incurred  are  not  the 
fault  of  Congress,  but  are  the  fault  of 
inadequate  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
be  imhitimidated  by  any  criticisms  from 
the  administration  and  to  oppose  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  yield  the  gentleman  from  California 
1  additional  minute  so  that  I  may  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question. 
Will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 
Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
debate  this  afternoon  about  the  rule  of 
law,  and  about  the  violations  of  the  Turks 
as  far  as  the  use  of  U.S. -furnished  arms 
are  concerned.  I  for  one  certainly  realize 
that  there  have  been  violations,  and  I 
think  that  could  be  said  of  a  lot  of  other 
nations,  many  of  them  have  done  the 
same  things.  But  there  is  no  immutable 
principle  that  requires  the  imposition  of 
a  total  embargo  for  an  Indefinite  dura- 
tion as  the  only  permissible  response  to 
each  such  violation.  I  think  that  the 
nature  of  the  response  is  what  the  Con- 
gress has  to  decide,  m  otoer  words,  what 
Is  the  penalty? 

How  long  do  we  keep  it  In  effect?  We 
believe  that  the  Turks  have  paid  a  sub- 
stantial penalty,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
move  forward  and  try  to  get  negotiations 
moving. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3^eld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz). 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  hold  myself  out  as  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations  or  foreign 
policy — although  it  appears  that  the 
only  prerequisite  required  is  member- 
ship in  the  Congress. 

I  must  confess  that  while  my  heart 
urges  me  to  vote  no  and  stop  meddling 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations — reason 
tells  me  to  "stop,  ponder,  and  listen." 
This  I  have  done. 

Several  days  ago,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  President,  I  attended  a  briefing  at 
the  White  House.  I  listened  attentively 
to  the  remarks  of  President  Ford,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger,  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schleslnger.  When  such  men 
as  Congressman  Morgan  and  Congress- 
man Broomtield,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  the  committee,  sup- 
port the  President  when  Congressman 
Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio,  certainly  no  admir- 
er of  President  Ford's  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policies — a  man  who  perhaps  knows 
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more  about  internal  affairs  of  the  coun- 
tries involved,  the  significance  of  the 
legislation  and  the  effect  that  the  fail- 
ure to  pass  this  legislation  would  have 
on  the  national  security  and  welfare  of 
this  Nation — says  the  President  is  right 
on  this  one — I  am  persuaded  to  stop, 
listen,  and  ponder. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  support  S.  846 
and  take  this  time  to  state  my  reasons 
for  so  doing. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  our  national 
Interests  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
our  national  interests  dictate  that  we 
maintain  and  enhance  our  ties  and  se- 
curity arrangements  with  both  Greece 
and  Turkey,  our  friends  and  allies  of 
long  standing.  The  Importance  of  both 
these  nations  to  the  continued  vitality 
of  NATO — and,  thereto,  to  the  continued 
security  of  this  country — is  self-evident. 

In  Cyprus,  we  have  an  important  in- 
terest in  fostering  a  fair  and  freely  ne- 
gotiated settlement  tolerable  to  both 
sides,  one  which  eliminates  suffering  and 
removes  that  island  as  a  fiash  point  in 
relations  between  our  Greek  and  Turkish 
allies. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  policy  goals  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  in  Greece. 
Turkey,  and  in  Cyprus,  are  related  one  to 
the  other;  they  do  not  stand  in  isolation. 
Action  such  as  the  arms  embargo  against 
Turkey  neglect  this  interrelationship; 
they  are  designed  to  promote  one  policy 
goal  without  adequate  consideration  of 
the  adverse  effects  on  other  objectives. 
equally  valid. 

As  a  result,  a  false  dichotomy  is  cre- 
ated. We  are  asked  to  choose — imneces- 
sarily  in  my  view — between  continued 
good  relations  with  an  old  and  valued 
ally  and  progress  on  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment. We  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  both  goals  to  our 
national  interest.  We  devote  time  and 
energy  confronting  each  other,  rather 
than  seeking  ways  to  work  together  to 
reconcile  and  promote  our  common  na- 
tional objectives. 

We  engage  in  unproductive  debate  in 
which  we,  our  allies,  and  the  suffering 
people  of  Cyprus  all  come  out  losers.  With 
misplaced  confidence  in  our  abihty  to  In- 
fluence the  course  of  events  through 
threats  and  overt  pressure,  we  jeopardize 
a  mutual  security  relationship  for  un- 
certain gains. 

In  the  process,  we  create  doubts  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  about  our  judgment,  oui 
reliability,  and  our  abihty  to  carry 
through  on  important  commitments  to 
allies. 

I  would  argue  that  the  tactic  of  sus- 
pending aid  to  Turkey  hi  order  to  force 
movement  in  the  CjTJrus  negotiations  has 
not  and  will  not  succeed.  Our  unique  abil- 
ity to  assist  In  negotiating  a  just  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem is  based  on  the  relationship  of 
friendship  and  trust  we  have  established 
with  the  parties  concerned.  It  has  become 
clear  that  actions  such  as  the  arms  em- 
bargo which  cast  doubt  on  any  of  these 
friendships  can  only  reduce  our  ability  to 
be  helpful.  The  way  to  right  any  wrongs 
or  excesses  that  have  been  committed  Is 
not  to  debase  our  friendships,  but  to  use 
them  to  bridge  the  gaps  of  fear,  bitter- 
ness and  suspicion. 


Certainly  It  Is  evident  to  all  of  us  that 
the  arms  embargo  has  not  forced  negoti- 
ating concessions  on  Cyprus.  Rather  it 
has  made  it  more  diflBcult  for  the  govern- 
ment in  Ankara  to  agree  to  major  steps 
to  move  the  negotiations  forward.  No 
government,  in  Turkey  or  elsewhere,  can 
afford  the  appearance  of  knuckUng  under 
to  imacceptable  and  overt  foreign  pres- 
siure.  This  is  all  the  more  the  case  when 
it  Involves  an  Issue  on  which  the  Turks 
feel  they  have  been  deeply  wronged  and 
threatened  over  the  years.  By  cutting  aid. 
we  do  not  hasten  progress;  we  merely 
produce  a  hardening  of  positions.  We  cre- 
ate resentment.  We  inject  new  issues  into 
a  negotiation  which  is  complicated 
enough  as  it  is.  We  divert  attention  from 
the  real  issues  begging  to  be  addressed. 
And  we  prolong  a  crisis  which,  if  it  re- 
mains imresolved.  can  only  undermine 
political  stability  in  all  the  countries  in 
the  region  with  all  the  obvious,  unaccept- 
able results  this  entails  for  the  United 
States. 

In  our  desire  to  promote  a  Just  peace 
on  Cyprus,  we  should  not  delude  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  we  can  legislate 
progress  or  resolve  by  flat  issues  rooted 
deep  in  history.  Nor  can  we  afford  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  more  rapid  progress 
on  Cyprus  has  been  hindered  by  poUti- 
cal  factors  beyond  our  influence  or  con- 
trol— the  fall  of  a  government  in  Turkey 
in  November,  the  preoccupation  of 
Greece  until  December  with  elections, 
uncertainties  over  the  return  of  Presi- 
dent Makarios  to  the  island. 

Above  all,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we,  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  are  in  close  agreement  on  the 
main  outlines  of  a  settlement  and  the 
requirement  for  progress.  We  all  seek  a 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem  that  pre- 
serves that  island  as  an  independent 
state.  We  are  disappointed  over  the  slow 
pace  of  progress  and  agree  it  is  up  to 
Turkey  as  the  stronger  power  to  show 
greater  flexibility  in  the  negotiations. 
And  we  are  determined  to  see  a  fair  and 
freely  negotiated  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem  that  will  resolve  the  refugee 
problem. 

This,  in  short,  is  where  we  stand  to- 
day and  this  is  why  I  am  urging  that  we 
work  together  with  the  administration  to 
find  ways  to  ease  the  embargo  on  aid  to 
Turkey  and  safeguard  our  vital  national 
interests.  Only  by  relaxing  the  aid  em- 
bargo can  we  preserve  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  alliance  which  have 
served  us  well  these  many  years  and  give 
us  a  unique  role  to  play  in  a  Cyprus  set- 
tlement. Only  by  eliminating  obstacles 
to  our  bilateral  relationships  can  we  re- 
store confidence  in  our  leadership  of  the 
NATO  alliance,  safeguard  friendships 
whose  importance  extends  far  beyond  the 
Mediterranean,  and  eliminate  a  major 
inhibiting  factor  to  progress  on  a  Cyprus 
settlement. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  recrimination 
or  for  the  assessment  of  blame.  It  is  a 
time  to  look  forward,  to  assist  in  for- 
mulating realistic  foreign  poUcy  goals 
which  do  not  force  us  to  choose  between 
equally  valid  policy  objectives,  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  our  relations  with 
our  key  allies,  to  assist  those  alUes  to  re- 
concile their  differences  peacefully  and 


to  see  their  mutual  interest  in  a  peace  of 
Justice  and  conciliation  on  CjTjrus. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas). 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  one  Issue  that  I  would  like  to  address, 
out  of  the  many  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  body,  and  that  Is 
the  very  real  question  of  what  Impact 
this  bill  is  going  to  have  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  to  the  White 
House,  and  listened  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  speech  in  the  Department  of 
State,  have  heard  much  about  the  joust- 
ing within  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
that,  if  we  do  not  do  this  or  that,  it  will 
have  an  Impact.  Such  as  that  Ecevit  can 
criticize  Demirel  and  vice  versa.  Then 
we  go  along  with  the  process  of  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  Turkey.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  that,  and  perhaps  we  should 
be.  But  does  that  not  raise  a  question? 
What  is  going  to  happen  in  Greece?  For 
7  years  Greece  was  ruled  by  a  rightwhig 
miUtary  dictatorship  that  many  of  us 
strongly  opposed,  and  after  7  years  we 
now  have  a  return  to  democratic  con- 
stitutional government  under  Karaman- 
lis,  which  embodies  everything  that  we 
as  a  country  profess  to  beUeve  in. 

Why  are  we  not  concerned  about 
Karamanlis  now?  Why  are  we  not  in  any 
way  structuring  this  bill  to  aid  his  gov- 
ernment? We  talk  about  behig  even- 
handed,  and  I  think  that  we  should  be. 
We  should  evidence  interest  in  what  is 
happening  in  Turkey,  because  Turkey 
is  our  ally.  But  that  same  rationale 
would  argue  that  we  should  be  concerned 
with  what  is  happening  in  Greece. 

Not  once  during  the  Secretary  of 
State's  talk  at  the  Department  of  State 
was  there  any  concern  expressed  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  Karamanlis. 
I  think  that  is  our  responsibility  even  if, 
indeed,  he  does  not  think  it  is  that  im- 
portant. If  we  were  going  to  come  up  with 
a  bill  that  was  a  real  compromise.  It 
should  have  in  some  way  addressed  the 
internal  domestic  problems  in  Greece  as 
well  as  those  in  Turkey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  . 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  praise  the 
level  of  debate  we  have  had  here  today 
on  this  very  difficult  issue  of  balancing 
the  United  States'  securitj'  interests 
against  some  very  important  principles. 
I  believe  personally  that  where  a  major 
principle  is  at  stake,  such  b;^  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  this  issue,  that  there 
is  even  a  higher  burden  than  usual  on 
the  proponents,  those  who  would  have 
us  in  this  case  relax  the  embargo. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  few  minutes 
I  have  to  address  some  questions  to  the 
leadership  on  this  matter.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  safeguards  in  S.  846 
if  we  do  lift  the  embargo.  I  wonder  If  I 
could  address  my  first  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  on  an  issue  that 
I  do  not  think  has  been  given  adequate 
attention,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  fu- 
ture aggression  against  others  than 
Cyprus. 
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What  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  $185 
million  worth  of  arms  for  aggression  by 
the  Turks  say  against  Greece  itself  or  in 
the  Aegean  Sea? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  The  way  I  read  it, 
nothing,  because  the  bill  says  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law." 

Mr.  FLSH.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
it.  Would  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee answer  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  disagree  with  that  be- 
cause there  is  a  provision  in  section  2 
which  says : 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  effective  only 
while  Turkey  shall  observe  the  cease-fire  and 
shall  neither  Increase  Its  forces  on  Cypriis 
nor  transfer  to  Cyprus  any  United  States 
supplied  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements 
of  war. 

Mr.  PISH.  Would  the  chairman  agree 
that  section  2  refers  only  to  Cyprus 
rather  than  any  other  part  of  the  world? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  true.  But  the 
provisions  of  our  law  have  been  included 
in  all  agreements  of  sale  covering  the 
pipeline  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  FISH.  Just  one  more  question  of 
the  chairman.  Would  he  tell  us  what 
type  arms  make  up  the  $185  million,  and 
more  specifically  whether  there  are  am- 
phibious landing  craft  included? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  These  arms  Include 
aircraft,  ships,  vehicles,  ammunition, 
missiles,  communications  equipment, 
supply  operations,  training,  and  techni- 
cal assistance. 

Mr.  FISH.  Were  amphibious  landing 
craft  Included? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  miscella- 
neous boats  and  craft  and  spares  but  it 
is  not  spelled  out  whether  any  of  them 
are  landing  craft  or  not. 

Mr.  FISH.  Any  offensive  missiles' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Missiles  and  support 
equipment  are  listed  for  $18  million 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzxtg). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  debate  heard  today 
on  this  bill  which  is  called  a  compromise 
It  Is  no  compromise;  It  is  a  sellout  of  a 
basic  principle.  Turkey  used  our  arms 
Illegally  in  its  flagrant  aggression 
against  Cyprus.  We  exercised  our  con- 
gressional power  to  limit  the  President's 
right  in  foreign  affairs,  for  one  of  the 
few  times,  when  we  voted  a  ban  on  arms 
to  Turkey  for  Its  misuse. 

I  think  there  has  been  no  evidence 
that  we  should  change  our  vote.  Turkey 
has  shown  no  inclination  to  withdraw 
the  30,000  troops — supplied  with  U.S. 
arms— who  still  occupy  40  percent  of 
Cyprus  nor  to  take  any  steps  to  move 
toward  negotiations. 

A  great  deal  of  suffering  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  this  illegal  use  of 
our  arms.  We  are  talking  about  people 
we  are  talking  about  refugees,  we  are 
talking  about  men,  women,  and  children 
we  are  talking  about  the  right  of  people 
to  be  sovereign  and  to  be  independent 
without  the  interference  of  others  by  the 
use  of  force  of  arms  especially  ones  we 
supply;  180,000  Greek  Cypriots  remain 
homeless  and  in  need.  Are  we  to  ignore 
them  and  allow  Turkey  to  impose  set- 


tlement by  force?  Perhaps  to  invade 
Greece  itself? 

There  hEis  been  a  great  deal  of  effort 
by  the  White  House  to  twist  arms.  I  am 
perhaps  able  to  come  before  the  Mem- 
bers today  and  reaflftrm  my  vote  of  7 
months  ago,  because  I  was  not  one  of 
those  brought  to  the  White  House  to 
have  my  arm  twisted.  Thank  heaven 
for  that. 

One  argument  has  been  used  which  I 
tliink  should  be  addressed  by  those  who 
speak  from  here  on  out,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  our  security;  namely,  the 
use  of  Turkey  as  an  area  from  which  we 
can  verify  past  and  future  arms  limita- 
tion agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  believe  that  is  a  very  questionable  ar- 
gument. Dr.  Herbert  Scoville,  formerly 
with  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Arms  Control  Agency,  says  these  bases 
are  of  marginal  utility,  in  this  era  of 
electronic  and  technological  and  satel- 
lite devices.  Verification  of  any  SALT  vio- 
lations can  be  accomplished  in  many 
ways,  particularly  by  satellite. 

Will  we  in  this  Congress  vote  to  utilize 
our  power  under  the  Craistitution  to  lim- 
it the  power  of  the  President?  Or  will 
we  allow  f  imds  we  appropriate  to  be  used 
for  aggression  against  innocent  people? 
Will  we  say  to  countries  hosting  some 
■300  other  military  installations,  that 
they  they  are  free  to  disregard  our  laws? 

We  have  to  stand  on  the  side  of  a  com- 
mitment to  world  peace  and  to  helping 
nations  build  their  country's  economy 
and  sovereignty  and  to  defend  them- 
selves. We  must  not  allow  our  funds  to  be 
used  for  aggressive  purposes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  it  is  diflQcult  for  any  Member  to 
follow  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  who  just  SDoke.  but  I  now 
recognize  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
this  body,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ROUSSEI.OT)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  been  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  discussing  the 
issues  of  monetary  policy  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Therefore.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  be 
here  for  the  entire  debate:  but  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  of  our  distinguished 
committee  could  help  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions that  I  posed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki).  I  did  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was 
trying  to  complete  his  entire  remarks  and 
was  not  able  to  totally  respond  to  my 
questions  a  moment  ago. 

Is  it  not  true  that  part  of  the  problem, 
as  I  understand  it.  In  this  American  em- 
bargo to  have  some  impact  on  the  Tiirk- 
ish  Government  is  to  encourage  them  to, 
first,  negotiate  on  the  issue  of  the  Cyprus 
situation;  second,  to  handle  the  refugee 
problem,  relates  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment actual  attitude  toward  the  serious- 
ness of  the  embargo.  The  problem  has 
been  that  certain  members  of  our  State 
Department,  including  our  own  Secretary 
of  State,  have  tended  to  encourage  the 
Turkish  Government  to  not  be  too  con- 
cerned about  this  embargo,  because  it 
was  felt  by  those  representatives  of  our 
Government  that  with  our  President's 
new-found  popularity — this  is  after  Feb- 
ruary— the  President's  new-foimd  popu- 


larity and  the  willingness  of  Congress  to 
be  very  concerned  about  our  bases  in 
Turkey  that,  therefore,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment really  did  not  need  to  worry 
about  the  embargo,  because  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Secretary  were  per- 
suaded that  Congress  could  be  encour- 
aged to  turn  this  all  around  by  eliminat- 
ing the  embargo. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  wrong.  I  think  both  the'President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  tried 
very  honestly  to  help  solve  this  situation. 
They  did  not  like  the  embargo — they 
thought  it  would  be  counterproductive — 
and  they  made  this  clear  from  the  start. 
But  they  have  also  done  what  could  be 
done  to  bring  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

To  bring  the  gentleman  up  to  date,  the 
Secretary  of  State  sat  in  the  Speaker's 
oflSce  when  the  cut-off  date  of  February  5 
was  agreed  on.  That  was  in  December 
1974.  To  get  the  foreign  aid  bill,  that  was 
the  only  way  the  Executive  could  get  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  they  agreed. 

The  embargo  went  into  effect  on  the 
5th  of  February.  The  Secretary  of  State 
prior  to  that  had  met  with  both  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  foreign  ministers. 
Since  that  time,  many  other  meetings—. 
many  other  efforts — have  been  made  to 
solve  the  oroblem — all  without  success. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  at- 
tended with  the  gentleman  the  break- 
fast at  the  White  House.  I  do  believe  the 
President  has  made  a  substantial  effort 
to  get  the  Turkish  Government  to  agree 
to  negotiations  in  Cjrprus.  What  I  am 
saying,  whereas  the  President  was  trying 
to  get  the  Turkish  leadership  to  agree 
to  negotiation,  there  is  some  evidence 
from  reliable  sources  that  this  may  not 
be  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  at  the  same  time, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  I  know  he  feels 
very  strongly  on  his  position,  some  of 
our  Government  representatives  were 
saying,  "You  need  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  embargo  because  we  think 
there  is  a  chance  to  turn  Congress 
around."  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  never  have  had  that 
information.  I  think  I  have  had  as  many 
conversations  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  this  embargo  as  any  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki)  could  answer  more 
fully. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
question  concerning  that  allegation  was 
asked  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Po- 
litical Affairs,  Mr.  Sisco,  categorically 
said  there  was  no  such  evidence. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  did  not  say  that? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  erroneously  informed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  not  said  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  that,  in  fact,  "Do  not  take 
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too  much  concern  about  the  embargo.  We 
will  try  have  Congress  turn  around."  My 
question  Is:  Has  that  not  occurred? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  the  imderstand- 
Ing  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  it  has  not  occurred. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  information 
does  conflict  with  the  statements  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  . 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  within 
2  weeks  after  the  embargo  took  effect  on 
February  5,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced to  totally  lift  the  embargo 
and  restore  the  flow  of  arms  within  2 
weeks. 

The  Secretary  himself  has  frequently 
said  that  he  is  going  to  seek  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  where  he  got  the  informa- 
tion he  has  just  given  us? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Of  course,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  resolution  in  the  Senate 
to  completely  reverse  the  arms  cutoff  is 
a  matter  of  public  record,  as  are  the 
statements  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
President.  In  fact,  he  then  said  that  he 
considered  this  a  terrible  decision  and 
indicated  to  the  government  of  Turkey 
that  they  were  to  seek  to  prevent  it. 

The  comments  of  our  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  as  reported  by  the  Turkish  press 
and  the  comments  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  in  the  same  vein,  and  that  was 
immediately  upon  its  implementation. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  any  deep,  dark  se- 
cret that  the  Secretary  was  unhappy 
about  the  cutoff. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  all  understand 
that. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  And,  I  voted  for  it. 
I  have  talked  as  many  times,  I  expect,  to 
the  Turkish  envoys  who  were  over  here 
as  anyone  in  the  House.  I  talked  to  the 
former  Tm'kish  Ambassador  to  NATO. 
Mr.  Birgi,  and  to  Senator  Enan,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Turkish  parliament,  and  they 
were  always  very  anxious  and  said: 

Is  there  a  chance  that  we  will  be  able  to 
get  the  Congress  to  remove  this,  because  we 
cannot  negotiate  under  the  gun. 

At  no  time  did  they  even  Infer  that 
the  Secretary  said  that  he  could  turn 
the  Congress  around,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Secretary  thinks  he  has  that  power. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  Secretary  had  a  lock  on  the  Con- 
gress, because  he  knows  he  does  not,  but  I 
was  wondering  if  the  implication  was  left 
with  the  Turkish  Government  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  made  it  apparent  that  the 
embargo  was,  in  fact,  to  be  broken,  or  in 
fact  had  no  meaning. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman  said 
that  this  was  a  different  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  this  government  in  my  judg- 
ment—and I  know  the  Prime  Minister — 


is  willing  to  negotiate  as  we  go  on.  I 
voted  for  the  Jackson- Vanik  amendment, 
and  I  expect  the  gentleman  did,  too,  and 
it  has  been  counterproductive. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  has  been  an  excellent 
debate,  and  despite  the  emotional  char- 
acter and  nature  of  the  problem  in- 
volved, I  want  to  congratulate  all  the 
participants  who  have  participated  in 
this  debate. 

The  suggestion  Is  made  that  what  is 
really  involved  here  is  the  very  broad 
question  of  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  grant  of  arms  to  other  for- 
eign countries;  such  broad  principles  as 
the  matter  of  the  enforcement  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  laws  of  our 
country,  that  those  principles  are  going 
to  be  completely  subverted  if  we  adopt 
this  legislation.  I  will  take  issue  with 
that  analysis  of  the  problem.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is  a  more  immediate 
concern  to  which  we  are  directing  our 
attention  in  the  adoption  of  this  bill, 
and  that  is  the  concern  that  we  feel  in 
our  hearts  for  the  180,000  or  more 
Cyprlot  refugees  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  because  of  this  tragic 
intercommunal  or  civil  conflict.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  we  really  want  to  do 
something  for  those  people,  for  those 
refugees,  that  we  ought  to  adopt  this 
legislation  today. 

When  we  look  at  the  Middle  East  to- 
day, what  is  the  problem  there  that  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
continued  to  fester  and  break  out  once, 
twice,  three  timees,  in  tragic  war?  It 
has  been  the  problem  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees,  has  it  not?  The  problem  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  a  political  or 
judicial  settlement  of  the  Issues  Involv- 
ing those  refugees,  they  continue  to  keep 
the  threat  of  war  hanging  over  the 
Middle  East  even  today. 

I  would  suggest  that  unless  we  can  do 
something  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
refugees  on  Cyprus,  unless  we  can  have 
a  political  settlement  of  that  dispute,  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  the  threat 
of  war  hanging  over  that  unhappy  Is- 
land. This  bill,  in  my  judgment,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  at  least  moves  us  off 
the  position  of  total  impasse  where  we 
stand  today. 

The  suggestion  has  been  that  some  of 
us  supporting  this  legislation  are  not 
really  interested  In  the  plight  of  the 
refugees,  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  less  than  ccmcemed  about  these 
people  driven  from  tiielr  homes. 

I  think  the  facts  belie  any  such 
charges.  This  country  was  one  of  the  very 
few  countries  to  respond  to  the  world- 
wide appeal  that  was  made  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commission  on  Refugees 
and  the  International  Committee  for  the 
Red  Cross  last  summer.  We  have  donated 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  one  ended 
June  30,  $36  milUon  for  the  assistance  of 
these  people.  We  have  requested  an  ad- 
ditional $25  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1976 
to  finance  the  U.S.  support  for  Cyprus, 
$15  mUH^  of  that  to  cover  some  of  the 


relief  activities,  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  relief  activities.  The  cost  of 
feeding  these  displaced  persons  in  both 
zones  of  Cyprus  is  estimated  to  cost  more 
than  $3  million  a  month  alone. 

Let  us  do  something,  I  plead  with  the 
Members  of  this  House,  about  the  plight 
of  these  unhappy  people.  Let  us  at  least, 
with  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  try 
to  take  one  positive  constructive  step 
forward  to  move  us  out  of  the  present 
stalemated  condition  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  and  hope  that  thereby  we  can 
encourage  the  reasonable  ongoing  nego- 
tiations between  the  major  powers  who 
had  agreed  to  guarantee  the  security  and 
the  independence  of  Cyprus,  that  we  may 
achieve  a  solution  rather  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  stalemate. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  an  incredibly  complex 
question,  and  I  do  hope  the  Members  do 
vote  objectively.  I,  frankly,  think  most 
have  made  up  their  minds.  To  a  degree, 
all  of  our  debate  is  for  the  record.  We  do 
not  have  that  many  votes  in  doubt.  Even 
though  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
measure,  I  do  so  for  what  I  consider  posi- 
tive reasons.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  anti- 
Henry  Kissinger.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Henry  Kissinger  fan  club,  by  the  way, 
either.  But  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
is  at  issue  here.  The  issue  is.  as  I  see  it. 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  enough 
progress  on  Cyprus,  progress  in  having 
the  refugees  return  to  their  property, 
progress  in  the  political  settlement  in- 
volving the  government  on  the  island, 
progress  between  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
Cyprlot  community.  And  it  is  this  lack  of 
progress  that  I  consider  the  central  issue. 

To  give  the  devil  his  due.  I  think  the 
Secretary  has  acted  in  good  faith.  I 
would  question  his  judgment,  but  I  do  not 
question  his  sincerity. 

The  key  issue  is  that  Congress  has  im- 
posed restrictions  on  arms  shipments  to 
Turkey  conditioned  upon  substantial 
progress.  In  my  judgment,  the  progress 
has  not  been  there,  and  for  that  reason 
I  oppose  this  measure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes). 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  at  the  outset  make  one  brief  pref- 
atory remark,  if  I  may  be  permitted. 

There  have  been  charges  about  ethnic 
politics  and  a  Greek  lobby,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
those  Americans  of  Greek  origin  and 
other  Americans  who  are  interested  In 
this  Issue  are  not  a  Greek  lobby;  they 
are  an  American  lobby.  They  are  an 
American  lobby  for  decency  and  for  the 
respect  for  law;  they  are  an  American 
lobby  for  an  important  principle  in 
American  foreign  policy;  namely,  that 
we  should  seek  to  deter,  not  to  condone, 
aggression;  and  they  are  an  American 
lobby  for  the  role  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
carrying  out  its  constitutional  duties. 

We  would  not  be  here  considering  this 
matter  today  had  not  Turkey  at  the 
peace  talks  at  Geneva  in  mid-August 
broken  off  those  talks  and  launched  a 
major  military  assault  on  the  island  of 
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Cyprus.  There  was  no  effort  to  cut  off 
arms  to  Turkey  in  response  to  Its  mili- 
tary action  on  the  20th  of  July  because 
that  move  related  to  the  actions  of  the 
Greek  jimta  on  the  15th  of  July  precip- 
itating the  coup  on  Cyprus.  That  move 
could  be  viewed  as  an  assertion  of  re- 
sponsibility, as  a  guarantor  power  imder 
the  London-Zurich  Accords,  in  order  to 
reestablish  the  constitutional  arrange- 
ments for  which  the  guarantor  powers 
were  responsible. 

Following  the  Turkish  entry  into 
Cyprus,  the  coup  collapsed,  the  junta 
collapsed,  and  a  cease-fire  was  nego- 
tiated. The  parties  went  to  Geneva,  and 
talks  began  on  a  settlement,  talks  which 
offered  an  opportunity  to  resolve  the 
situation. 

On  the  14th  of  August  Turkey  broke 
off  those  talks  In  Geneva  at  2  a.m.  and 
within  3  hours  Turkey  had  laimched  a 
major  military  assault  which  had  been 
In  the  planning  stage.  This  assault  over- 
ran 40  percent  of  the  area  of  the  Island 
representing  70  percent  of  Its  wealth, 
created  200,000  refugees,  one-third  of 
the  Island's  population,  and  killed  and 
wounded  thousands  of  innocent  people. 
That  was  clear  blatant  aggression,  and 
It  is  that  military  assault  which  has 
brought  us  to  this  point.  In  response  to 
that  aggressive  action,  the  Congress 
stopped  the  flow  of  military  arms  to  Tur- 
key. In  doing  so,  it  asserted  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  American  foreign  policy; 
namely,  that  weapons  are  supplied  to 
other  nations  for  defensive  and  not  for 
aggressive  purposes.  This  is  a  principle 
reflected  in  our  laws;  it  is  reflected  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  in  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  It  has  been 
in  those  laws  for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  principle  was  not  put  into  the  law 
after  the  fact.  It  has  been  in  the  law  for 
more  than  a  decade.  To  reverse  now  that 
principle  and  that  law  without  Turkey's 
having  made  one  good-faith  effort  on 
Cypnis  to  restore  to  their  homes  the 
refugees,  about  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much,  and  alleviate  their  problems  is  to 
abandon  the  basic  principle;  It  Is  to  con- 
done the  aggression. 

What  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  around 
the  world  about  the  meaning  of  our  law 
and  about  the  meaning  of  American  pol- 
icy if  the  Congress  is  to  reverse  its  deci- 
sion with  no  steps  taken  by  Turkey  to 
remedy  its  aggression.  Obviously  the  re- 
simiption  of  military  aid  must  be  related 
to  steps  to  remedy  the  aggression.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  absmdon  a  basic  principle 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Without  a 
principled  content  to  our  foreign  policy, 
our  leadership  position  In  the  world  will 
be  premised  upon  power  alone  and  not 
also  upon  principle.  We  have  not  in  the 
past  been  willing  to  proceed  solely  on 
that  premise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  4th  of  July  the 
President  came  to  my  district,  to  Fort 
McHenry  in  Baltimore,  and  quoting 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  said  that  the  United 
States  was  "the  last  best  hope  of  man- 
kind." 

If  we  are  to  be  the  last  best  hope  of 
mankind,  then  we  must  keep  principle 
as  well  as  power  as  essential  elements  of 
our  leadership.  That  Is  what  we  are  ask- 
ing for  here  today. 


We  have  gone  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  again  and  again  and  said,  "Take 
this  tool  of  the  cutoff  which  the  Con- 
gress has  given  you  to  work  construc- 
tively to  achieve  a  resolution  on  Cyprus. 
Do  not  simply  address  yourself  to  the 
task  of  reversing  the  Congress,  of  turn- 
ing the  Congress  around.  Take  some  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  pressing  humanitarian 
problem  which  exists  on  that  tragic  is- 
land so  that  we  can  then  move  forward 
with  this  matter." 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
iterate the  compelling  arguments  against 
this  legislation  which  have  been  made  by 
previous  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  clarify  my 
reasons  for  opposing  this  bill,  a  brief  his- 
torical review  is  called  for.  When  S.  846 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  20  and 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations,  I  began  searching 
diligently  to  discover  any  change  In  the 
circumstances  which  had  prompted  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  suspending  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Turkey  in  December  of 
last  year.  On  five  separate  occasions  dur- 
ing September  and  October  of  1974,  the 
House  had  voted  overwhelmingly  to  cut 
off  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Turkey. 

At  that  time,  the  case  seemed  quite 
clear.  On  July  20,  1974,  following  an  at- 
tempted coup  by  Greek  militarists,  the 
Turkish  army  invaded  the  independent 
nation  of  Cyprus.  By  August  16,  when  a 
cease-fire  was  agreed  to,  40,000  Turkish 
troops  occupied  40  percent  of  Cyprus,  In- 
cluding most  of  the  country's  farmland 
and  economic  resources.  Nearly  200,000 
Greek  Cypriots,  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  CjiJrus,  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  invading  army.  Some 
6,500  Greek  Cypriots  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Civilians  were  brutally  raped 
and  tortured. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  tragic 
events  of  last  summer.  The  facts  are  un- 
disputed. No  Greek  soldiers  set  foot  on 
Cyprus  during  the  fighting.  It  was  a  case 
of  naked  aggression,  with  Turkey  acting 
to  carry  out  its  vows  to  seize  control  of 
Cyprus  from  the  Greek  Cypriots  who 
make  up  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
country's  population. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Turkish  Invasion, 
the  administration  had  no  choice  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  but  to  cut  off  all 
weapons  shipments  to  Turkey.  The  law 
Is  quite  clear  on  this  point;  American 
arms  can  only  be  used  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. Turkey  had  openly  violated  the 
agreement  under  which  it  had  received 
our  arms.  Nevertheless,  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  act  to  uphold  the  law. 

It  took  an  act  of  Congress  which  spe- 
cifically suspended  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Turkey  to  accomplish  that.  The  bill  en- 
acted In  December  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  put  off  the  effective  date  of  the 
arms  suspension  until  February  5,  1975, 


if  he  determined  that  such  action  would 
further  the  progress  of  negotiations  for 
peace  on  Cyprus.  President  Ford  made 
that  determination  on  December  31, 
1974,  and  American  arms  continued  to 
flow  into  Turkey  until  February  5,  1975, 
when  shipments  were  finally  halted. 

So,  I  ask  again,  how  has  the  situation 
changed?  Has  Turkey  ceased  to  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  Cyprus  with  its  invad- 
ing army?  The  answer  Is  no.  Indeed, 
Turkey  is  in  the  process  of  transferring 
some  100,000  Turks  to  Cyprus  to  replace 
the  Greek  Cypriots  who  have  been  forci- 
bly driven  from  their  homes  Into  squalid 
refugee  camps. 

Has  Turkey  agreed  to  negotiate  with 
Greece  to  remove  Its  forces  and  restore 
Cyprus  to  Its  sovereign  state?  The  an- 
swer is  no.  Forty  thousand  Turkish 
troops  remain  In  place,  and  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  negotiating  their  with- 
drawal. 

Has  the  Congress  repealed  the  re- 
quirements in  the  Foreign.  Assistance  Act 
and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  which 
forbid  the  transfer  of  American  arms 
to  a  foreign  country  engaged  In  aggres- 
sion? The  answer  once  again  is  no. 

So  there  has  been  no  change  in  cir- 
cumstances. Yet  the  administration  says 
that  this  legislation  Is  needed.  Indeed, 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
have  waged  an  all-out  campaign  to  con- 
vince the  House  to  reverse  Itself  on  this 
issue. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  argu- 
ments for  resumption  of  arms  shipments 
to  Turkey  presented  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  the  proponents  of  S.  846.  I 
find  them  all  to  be  completely  lacking 
In  substance.  First,  the  proponents  a.ssert 
that  the  arms  embargo  has  been  ineffec- 
tive in  settling  the  Cyprus  dispute  and 
therefore  should  be  abandoned.  There 
are  several  fallacies  hi  this  line  of  argu- 
ment. The  purpose  of  suspending  arms 
sales  was  not  to  drive  Turkey  to  the 
bargaining  table:  it  was  to  enforce  our 
own  laws  regarding  military  sales  and 
to  stop  our  involvement  as  a  direct  ac- 
cessory to  aggression  on  Cyprus.  Our 
foreign  policy  must  be  grounded  in  prin- 
ciple to  some  extent,  not  molded  on  the 
expedient  basis  of  what  will  work  and 
what  will  not.  Moreover,  once  the  admin- 
istration stops  trying  to  end  the  embargo, 
and  Turkey  learns  that  we  mean  what 
we  say  with  regard  to  their  forced  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus,  perhaps  the  Turkish 
Government  will  be  more  prone  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously. 

Second,  the  proponents  say  that  we 
are  punishing  an  ally  by  singling  out 
Turkey  for  an  embargo  on  arms.  These 
Members  Ignore  the  fact  that  we  have 
given  Turkey  more  than  $3  billion  In 
economic  and  military  aid  since  World 
War  n.  They  Ignore  the  fact  that  Tur- 
key had  a  period  of  5  months  between 
the  first  House  vote  to  cut  off  arms  In 
September  and  the  imposition  of  the 
embargo  In  February  to  change  Its  poli- 
cies. Yet  Turkey  did  nothing.  Finally, 
they  Ignore  the  fact  that  our  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  American  arms  for 
aggressive  purposes  do  not  have  a  time 
limit  of  2  months  or  4  months  or  fl 
months.  They  are  operative  Indefinitely 
until  the  offending  condition  has  been 
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eliminated.  Turkey  has  not  been  singled 
out  for  punishment.  The  United  States 
is  simply  enforcing  its  long -established 
laws  regarding  foreign  military  sales. 

Third,  proponents  of  this  legislation 
point  to  Turkey's  recent  threats  to  expel 
American  forces  from  Turkish  military 
bases.  "American  national  security  and 
the  preservation  of  NATO  require  tiiat 
we  prevent  this  from  occurring,"  they 
argue.  If  this  argument  is  accepted  by 
the  House,  dozens  of  nations,  large  and 
small,  throughout  the  world,  will  be 
handed  a  license  to  extract  assistance 
and  other  promises  from  the  United 
States  by  engaging  in  such  blaclcmail. 

On  June  23,  Secretary  Kissinger  stated 
firmly  that  "no  ally  can  pressiu-e  us  by 
a  threat  of  termination,"  Yet  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger and  others  now  ask  us  to  capitulate 
to  such  a  threat  emanating  from  Txu-key. 
No  evidence  has  been  presented  which 
demonstrates  that  our  survival  as  a  na- 
tion would  be  imperiled  should  Turkey 
carry  out  its  threat  to  close  its  bases  to 
the  United  States.  As  for  the  survival 
of  NATO,  I  should  point  out  that  NATO 
was  established  to  prevent  armed  aggres- 
sion, not  to  countenance  it.  If  American 
support  of  Turkish  aggression  on  Cyprus 
is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  Turkey's 
membership  in  NATO,  perhaps  we  should 
be  willing  to  suffer  Turkey's  departure 
from  NATO.  I  strongly  suspect  that  such 
a  move  would  imperil  the  security  of 
Turkey  far  more  than  it  would  our  own. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situ- 
ation has  not  changed  since  last  Decem- 
ber and  no  valid  reasons  for  lifting  the 
embargo  on  arms  to  Turkey  have  been 
presented.  This  legislation  has  been 
labeled  a  "compromise"  and  deceptively 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  improved 
relations  between  the  United  States, 
Greece,  and  Turkey."  In  reality,  this  Is 
no  compromise  at  all.  It  simply  permits 
the  President  to  supersede  existing  law 
and  resume  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Tur- 
key. Turkey  need  take  no  action  In  re- 
turn. There  are  some  constraints  imposed 
on  the  transfer  of  such  arms  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  But  com- 
mercial arms  sales  conducted  imder  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  would  be  unlimited 
in  quantity  and  free  from  prior  congres- 
sional scrutiny  or  disapproval.  This  bill 
constitutes  a  blank  check  for  the  contin- 
ued support  of  Turkish  aggression  on 
Cyprus. 

As  for  Improved  relations,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  enactment  of  S. 
846  would  make  Turkey  quite  happy.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  what  it  would 
do  to  improve  American  relations  with 
the  democratic  government  of  Greece. 
Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  imderstand  how 
the  resumption  of  American  arms  sales 
to  Turkey  would  enhance  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey.  This  bill  could 
be  more  accurately  named  "The  Turkish 
Rearmament  Act  of  1975."  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  uphold  the  law,  to  reassert  our 
Nation's  historic  opposition  to  armed  ag- 
gression, and  to  reject  this  attempt  at 
foreign  blackmail  by  soundly  defeating 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too,  would  like  to  commend  our 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  weU,  the 
gentleman  from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs),  for  his  comments,  and  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
proposal  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  for 
whom  I  have  higher  respect  and  deeper 
regard  than  for  the  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  in  the  well,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

I  can  well  understand  his  position,  and 
I  can  imderstand  that  he  has  deep  emo- 
tion about  it.  I  supported  his  position  in 
the  last  go-round  on  this  issue,  as  I  sup- 
ported the  Vanik-Jackson  amendment, 
because  I  felt  emotional  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Jewish  minority  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  It  gave  me  a 
good  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  to  cast 
that  vote. 

However,  what  has  been  the  result? 
The  results  in  both  cases  have  been  not 
only  counterproductive,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amendment,  the 
Russians  simply  cut  the  migration  of 
Jews  from  36,000  to  6,000;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  restrictions  on  Turkey,  they 
simply  have  refused  to  negotiate  imder 
the  gun. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Turks  about  this, 
and  I  have  talked  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece.  There  are  great  differences  of 
opinion,  but  I  think  they  are  soluble  if 
we  can  get  negotiations  started,  mean- 
ingful, real  negotiations. 

I  think  I  have  a  special  right  to  talk 
about  this  because  in  the  days  of  the 
junta,  in  the  days  of  the  dictatorship, 
who  did  more  damage  to  the  Greek  peo- 
ple even  than  the  Turks  did  on  Cyprus, 
in  physical  damage  and  mental  torture? 
I  am  the  one  who  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment not  to  give  any  more  arms  to  that 
government  until  a  democratic  govern- 
ment was  Installed  in  Greece. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  had  been  in 
this  body  then,  he  would  have  supported 
it,  or  maybe  he  did ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  offered 
such  an  amendment  after  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  did.  Indeed, 
support  It. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  did  support  It,  and  I  re- 
call that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bradehas)  also  supported  It. 

Yet,  many  of  the  same  voices  outside 
of  this  Chamber — and  I  heard  some  of 
them  In  my  district — of  the  so-called 
Greek  lobby,  were  denouncing  me  all  over 
this  country  as  an  enemy  of  Greece.  They 
were  supporting  the  junta  which  had  its 
fingers  around  the  throats  of  the  Greek 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  see  this  prob- 
lem In  Cyprus  settled.  I  want  to  see  those 
Greek  Cypriots  get  to  go  back  home.  I 
want  a  settlement.  I  want  a  government. 


I  do  not  know  what  we  can  come  up  with. 
My  judgment  is  that  we  are  gohig  to 
come  up  with  a  compartmentalized 
c:yprus  which  has  a  Turkish  minority 
section  and  a  Greek  Cypriot  majority 
section,  but  I  think  we  have  to  look  at 
the  whole  picture. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  the  junta  did 
start  this,  and  the  Turks  did  invade,  and 
I  agree  that  they  went  too  far  when  they 
broke  off  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

The  Members  and  I  have  no  disagree- 
ment about  that,  but  as  I  said  to  Prime 
Minister  Karamanlis  in  his  oflQce  In  Ath- 
ens, "You  have  to  think  of  one  thing,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister:  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  which  so 
humiliated  the  junta,  they  would  still  be 
in  power,  and  you  would  still  be  sitting  In 
exile  in  your  apartment  In  Paris  where  I 
met  with  you  and  talked  about  the  future 
of  Greece." 

Therefore,  this  is  not  all  a  one-sided 
thing.  What  we  are  really  doing  If  we 
pass  this  resolution  or  bill  Is  saying  to 
Turkey,  "Yes,  you  can  have  the  arms  If 
they  are  bought  and  paid  for,  and  we  are 
not  trying  in  the  legislation  to  cut  you  off 
in  3  months."  However,  after  July  31,  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  nobody  can  buy  any 
more  arms  until  there  is  a  new  arms  sales 
bill  passed,  and  that  is  coming  up  in  Oc- 
tober, at  which  time  we  can  take  another 
look. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  each  time  I  have  taken  the  fioor 
on  this  subject — and  I  have  done  so  sev- 
eral times — that  it  is  one  of  the  more 
difficult  jobs  that  I  do  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  It  is  difficult  because  there  Is 
merit  on  each  side  of  this  question,  so 
I  can  certainly  understand  how  the 
Members  feel.  Also,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  anything  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  said,  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  ,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect, 
and  for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  who  also  feels  very 
strongly  about  the  matter. 

However,  I  believe  the  thing  we  need  to 
be  looking  at  now  is  what  this  does  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  is  not  a  Greek  matter  or  a  Turk- 
ish matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  a 
NATO  matter,  and  It  Is  an  American 
matter.  NATO  needs  both  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Without  both  of  them  the  south- 
em  fiank  of  NATO  Is  exposed  and  can 
be  turned  by  an  armed  and  determined 
enemy. 

Even  more,  Greece  and  Turkey  need 
each  other  because  if  they  end  up  with 
permanent  enmity  then  some  of  the  other 
nations  in  that  part  of  the  world  who 
have  been  predatory  in  the  past  can  cer- 
tainly become  predatory  again. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  today  Is  to  unravel 
a  very  knotty  problem.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  first  step  in  solving  it. 

We  need  to  get  people  to  negotiate,  not 
only  on  the  Cyprus  situation  but  on  some 
of  the  other  matters  that  Involve  the  re- 
lationships between  Greece  and  Turkey 
In  that  part  of  the  world.  I  think  the 
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Aegean  Islands  are  important.  I  believe 
that  progress  can  be  made  concerning 
them  and,  indeed,  that  we  could  get  that 
matter  settled. 

The  embargo  that  was  Imposed  at  the 
insistence  of  this  body  just  flatly  has  not 
worked.  There  have  been  no  negotia- 
tions. There  has  been  no  progress  to- 
ward any  kind  of  settlement.  The  refu- 
gees on  Cyprus  continue  to  suffer  and.  in 
the  meantime,  the  Greek-Turkish  schism 
becomes  deeper  and  wider,  and  the 
United  States  has  to  move  In  order  to 
get  this  situation  off  of  dead  center. 

Let  me  just  mention  some  of  the 
things  that  might  occur  if  this  bill  is 
not  passed.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Turks  will  demand  renegotiation  of  our 
bases  there,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  close  them  down.  If  we  do 
have  to  close  those  bases,  this  wUl  not 
hurt  Turkey,  it  will  hurt  us.  Also,  as  the 
Members  know,  many  of  the  things  which 
we  do  at  those  bases  are  much  more  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  and  West- 
em  Europe  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  free 
world,  than  they  are  just  to  Turkey.  We 
need  those  bases.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
their  blackmailing  us  because,  after  all, 
according  to  the  Turks — and  I  can  un- 
derstand that  many  of  the  Members 
disagree  with  them,  but  I  can  also  under- 
stand their  viewpoint — they  say  we  com- 
mitted the  first  act  of  repression  by  im- 
posing an  embargo  on  them.  They  felt 
they  had  a  right  to  invade  Cyprus  to 
comply  with  their  treaty  obligations  after 
the  Greek  jimta  sponsored  a  takeover  of 
that  island  by  people  who  tried  to  assas- 
sinate Archbishop  Makarios.  Whether 
right  or  wTong.  that  is  the  way  they  feel, 
and  I  can  imagine  their  feelings  because 
they  feel  that  we  in  America  drew  the 
first  sword  after  having  been  good  friends 
of  ours. 

It  has  not  been  said  before,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  were  any  more  valiant 
soldiers  In  Korea  than  were  the  Turks. 
They  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
our  people,  and  they  did  a  great  job.  So, 
as  I  say,  they  wonder  why  we  did  what 
we  did. 

I  think  it  is  high  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  vote  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  me  a  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill  is  such  a  vote,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pasckll)  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  bill  and  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  it.  The  only 
real  issue  today  is  what  is  best  for  the 
United  States.  If  this  resolution  is 
adopted  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

This  House  went  on  record  by  a  vote 
of  over  3  to  1  in  February  of  this  year 
deciding  the  issue  with  respect  to  the 
violation  of  American  law  in  the  use  of 
arms  by  Turkey  for  agressive  purposes. 
Speaker  after  speaker  have  gotten  up 
here  today  and  said  that  the  issue  is  a 
matter  of  principle. 

A  principal  argimient  for  the  bill  is 
that  the  embargo  has  not  brought  about 


any  concession  by  anybody,  so  they  are 
no  closer  to  a  settlement  now  than  they 
were  before  and  therefore  we  in  the 
United  States  should  forget  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  suggested  by  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  bill  that  all 
of  us  who  voted  for  the  embargo  on  arms 
the  last  time  as  a  matter  of  principle 
should  now  turn  right  around  in  a  com- 
plete circle,  about-face,  and  lift  the  arms 
embargo.  I  ask  the  Members  to  ask  them- 
selves what  has  changed  as  a  matter  of 
principle?  What  has  changed  that  would 
make  them  make  that  decision? 

I  will  tell  the  Members  what  has 
changed  since  we  put  that  embargo  on. 
There  are  two  things:  one,  the  Turkish 
Government  came  out  very  explicitly  and 
said  after  a  period  of  time,  "We,  the 
Turkish  Government,  are  going  to  review 
our  agreement  with  the  United  States  on 
U.S.  bases  in  Turkey."  In  other  words 
pressure  was  put  on  the  United  States. 

Immediately  out  of  our  Government 
came  the  unilateral  conclusion  that  Tur- 
key's statement  affects  our  national  se- 
curity; therefore,  we  ought  to  change  our 
minds  suid  lift  the  embargo. 

The  other  thing  is  that  it  is  quite  clear, 
and  admitted  by  everybody — proponents, 
opponents,  the  administration — that 
there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  of  any 
kind,  or  even  a  possibility— it  is  just  a 
big  if — that  if  we  adopt  this  resolution 
that  progress  will  be  made  on  the  issues 
between  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Turkish 
Government  is  in  command  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  have  the  majority  of  the  is- 
land. They  have  most  of  the  military 
force.  If  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Govern- 
ments have  not  agreed  by  now,  why 
would  they  have  to  agree  to  anything 
later? 

I  do  not  know  why  the  sole  burden  is 
on  the  U.S.  Government  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. 

We  have  bases  also  in  Greece  that  are 
important  to  our  national  security.  But 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  worried  about  themi. 

The  answer  is,  nothing  has  changed. 
This  resolution  will  not  help  it  any.  The 
Turkish  Government  will  get  the  arms 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  will  thereafter  do  what  they  could 
have  done  before. 

The  United  States  sells  over  $9  blUion 
a  year  in  arms  to  other  coimtries  under 
the  same  restrictions.  If  we  lift  the  em- 
bargo it  will  undercut  all  congressional 
restraints  and  executive  agreement  on 
arms  sales. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  will  be  clear 
to  all.  that  the  United  States  caved  in 
under  pressure  and  that  an  important 
principle  of  law  has  been  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  to  close 
the  debate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  tiie  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  remind  the  gentleman 
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from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  when  he 
asked  what  did  Greece  do,  that,  of  course, 
the  Greeks  have  taken  our  bases  in 
Greece  and  our  home -porting  privileges, 
and  put  them  under  Greek  command. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  846. 

The  vote  on  this  bill  may  be  the  most 
important  single  vote  for  Congress  on 
a  foreign  policy  issue  this  year,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Whatever  your  view  of  the  arms  ban 
on  Turkey  6  months  ago,  it  has  become 
clear  today  that  the  ban  is  not  work- 
ing. It  has  been  counterproductive  to 
America's  best  interest  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  ban  Is  now  con- 
tributing to  an  unacceptable  and  dete- 
riorating situation. 

The  arms  ban  on  Turkey  has  threat- 
ened the  viability  of  the  southern  flank 
of  NATO  and  Turkey's  ability  to  carry 
out  its  NATO  force  goals;  contributed 
to  a  deadlock  in  negotiations  on  Cyprus 
and  thereby  helped  to  prolong  suffering 
of  the  Cypriot  people;  jeopardized  con- 
tinued U.S.  access  to  military  and  intel- 
ligence installations  in  Turkey;  and  un- 
dermined Turkish-American  relations 
and,  because  of  the  festering  Cyprus 
crises,  threatened  continued  Greek- 
American  relations. 

The  crucial  question  here  concerns  the 
means  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  to 
influence  the  Governments  of  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Cyprus  to  deal  with  this  in- 
tolerable situation  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

More  precisely,  the  question  is 
whether  the  several  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Interests  In  the  area  will  be  better  served 
by  a  continuation  or  modiflcation  of  the 
arms  embargo  against  Turkey. 

If  this  bill  is  defeated  and  the  ban 
continues,  the  consequences  could  be 
serious : 

Turkish  bases  and  intelligence-gather- 
ing facilities  may  be  lost; 

Our  30 -year  relationship  with  Turkey 
may  be  Irreparably  harmed; 

Turkey  may  be  forced  to  reallne  itself 
with  closer  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  north  and  to  some  of  its  less  moder- 
ate Arab  neighbors  to  the  south;  and 

The  stalemate  In  Cyprus  will  drag  on, 
with  all  that  means  In  human  suffering 
by  the  refugees,  and  eventual  problems 
for  Greece. 

Wise  policy  simply  does  not  risk  these 
kinds  of  consequences.  We  have  two  pos- 
sible courses  of  action: 

1.  The  ban  be  continued.  The  theory 
of  this  approach  is  that  by  denying  all 
arms  to  Turkey  pressure  will  mount  aa 
Turkey  to  make  concessions  that  will 
get  Cyprus  negotiations  off  the  ground; 
and 

2.  The  ban  can  be  modified.  The  theory 
here  is  that  a  partial  lifting  of  the  ban 
will  show  the  good  faith  and  willingness 
to  compromise  of  the  United  States  and 
that  a  new  climate  v/111  be  created  to  put 
in  motion  a  series  of  moves,  some  by 
Turkey,  that  will  lead  to  successful  talk 
on  Cyprus  and  improvement  on  other 
Issues. 

Keeping  the  ban  In  tact  tends  to  per- 
petuate all  the  problems  that  now  exists. 
That  course  of  action  simply  has  not 
worked.  The  people  in  our  Government 
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who  are  closest  to  this  problem  believe 
that  the  Turks  will  not  buckle  imder 
the  pressue  of  the  arms  embargo  and 
make  concessions  while  the  embargo  is 
in  effect.  It  simply  rims  coimter  to  their 
national  character  to  do  so.  Furthermore, 
they  can  obtain  the  equipment  they  seek 
from  other  sources.  The  fragile  internal 
political  situation  in  Turkey,  which  per- 
mits no  sign  of  weakness  on  the  Cypriot 
question,  also  argues  against  early  "Turk- 
ish compromise  under  pressure. 

The  present  unacceptable  situation  re- 
quires, then,  some  action  to  modify  the 
ban. 

This  bill  represents  an  effort  to  break 
out  of  the  present  stalemate.  The  bill 
resumes  some  arms  shipment  but  links 
their  continuation  later  to  progress  In 
Cyprus.  If  Turkey  has  a  feeling  for  its 
continued  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  it  will  accept  the  opportunity 
created.  If  not.  the  ban  can  be  reimposed. 

This  bill  then  should  be  supported 
because : 

First.  The  United  States,  as  the  super- 
power, needs  to  take  the  first  step  to  help 
break  the  present  impasse  and  to  pre- 
vent further  deterioration  in  the  situa- 
tion on  Cyprus; 

Second.  We  need  to  keep  the  southern 
flank  of  NATO  strong  and  viable.  In 
order  to  do  that  we  have  to  have  good 
ties  with  our  two  allies,  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Third.  Our  best  hope  to  be  able  to  in- 
fluence Turkey  on  issues  that  matter  to 
us,  including  the  opiiun  issue,  is  by  mod- 
ification of  the  arms  embargo.  A  contin- 
uation of  the  ban  will  simply  harden 
the  Turkish  position  and  weaken  our 
ability  to  insure  that  there  are  adequate 
safeguards  against  Turkish  opium  get- 
ting into  illicit  markets. 

Fourth.  The  current  diplomatic,  polit- 
ical, and  military  situation  in  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean  is  intolerable,  and,  if 
the  arms  ban  continues,  a  bad  situation 
will  only  get  worse;  and 

Fifth.  The  aid  embargo  has  been  coun- 
terproductive. It  threatens  important 
U.S.  interest  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  our  access  to  defense  and 
intelhgence  installations  in  Turkey. 

A  vote  then  against  this  bill  is  a  vote 
for  the  status  quo.  It  is  a  dead  end — 
negative— approach.  Such  a  vote  repre- 
sents support  for  the  present,  unsuccess- 
ful approach  to  win  Turkish  concessions 
on  Cyprus. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  is  our  best  hope 
in  the  present  situation  to  try  to  set  in 
motion  a  series  of  moves,  some  by  Tur- 
key, that  will  produce  meaningful  negoti- 
ations on  Cyprus;  restore  vitality  to 
NATO;  protect  Important  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence gathering  facilities;  and  improve 
U.S.  bilateral  relations  in  the  area. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  has  come  for  some  rethinking  of 
our  action  taken  last  year  Imposing  an 
embargo  on  all  arms  sales  to  Turkey. 
The  passage  of  time  and  recent  develop- 
ments have  persuaded  me  that  we  should 
Introduce  some  flexibility  in  our  stance 
on  Turkey's  violation  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  of  1968  and  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  support  H.R.  8454. 

Last  September,  Congress  embargoed 
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further  military  sales  or  grant  aid  to 
Turkey  in  the  firm  belief  that  we  could 
not  allow  statutory  restrictions  on  arms 
sales  to  be  violated.  Indeed.  Turkey  had 
used  arms  sold  to  her  by  the  United 
States  in  her  occupation  of  40  percent  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  thereby  violating 
section  4  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  and  section  503  and  section  505(a) 
(l)(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
These  conditions,  which  Congress  has 
mandated  for  military  aid  and  sales  pro- 
grams, cannot  be  disregarded.  They 
stipulate  that  arms  we  sell  must  only  be 
used  for  self-defense  against  outside  ag- 
gressors or  against  internal  subversion, 
and  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  stipula- 
tion cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
It  was  on  that  basis  that  I  voted  for  the 
embargo  last  year. 

The  hope  that  an  arms  embargo  would 
induce  Turkey  to  negotiate  constructive- 
ly with  respect  to  Cyprus  also  influenced 
many  Members  of  Congress.  However,  I 
did  not  share  that  hope  at  the  time,  and 
I  am  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
continuation  of  the  total  embargo  will 
only  anger  Turkey  without  encouraging 
dialog  and  compromise. 

Political  developments  in  Turkey  in 
recent  days  demonstrate  the  coimter- 
productive  effects  of  the  arms  embargo. 
This  is  revealed  by  the  trend  in  Turkish 
foreign  policy  statements.  The  embargo 
has  pushed  Turkey  into  a  more  and  more 
inflexible  position  and  closer  to  a  rejec- 
tion of  her  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  In  mid-Jime,  Prime  Minister 
Suleyman  Demlrel  and  his  foreign  min- 
ister. Mr.  Disan  Caglayangil,  were  mak- 
ing statements  no  more  definite  than 
that  the  U.S.  presence  in  Turkey  needs  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  new  situation.  By  the 
end  of  June,  internal  pressure  had  built 
tremendously,  and  (jovernment  positions 
had  changed.  Prime  Minister  Demirel 
has  begun  to  speak  out  against  the 
United  States,  and  yet  his  statements  are 
far  too  moderate  to  please  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen. 

Whereas,  in  his  Jime  16  notice  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Turkey,  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Caglayangil  left  open  the  question 
of  the  status  of  U.S.  installations  during 
the  reappraisal  period  which  was  to  start 
July  15,  2  days  later  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  opposition.  He  responded 
to  a  reporter's  question  of  "who  will  de- 
termine the  provisional  status  of  the 
installations  starting  July  15?"  saying 
"We  shall  determine  it."  Whereas  Cag- 
layangil, in  his  June  16  statement  said 
that.  In  light  of  U.S.  action,  Turkey  is 
entitled  to  abrogate  her  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  pressured  into  saying,  during  a  news 
conference.  "We  also  told  the  United 
States  Government  that  the  Turkish 
Government  could  no  longer  continue  to 
consider  as  valid  the  Joint  defense  agree- 
ments between  the  two  countries." 

These  are  serious  developments  with 
grave  Implications  for  the  future  of 
United  States-Turkey  relations.  Turkey 
will  hold  senatorial  elections  In  the  fall, 
and  one  of  the  sharpest  criticisms  used 
by  the  opposlon  Is  the  contention  that 
the  Demlrel  government  Is  not  strong 
or  swift  enough  In  retaliating  against  the 
United  States  for  having  Imposed  the 
arms  embargo.  The  Issue  Is  one  of  na- 


tional pride  for  Turkey,  and,  although 
the  embargo  itself  is  not  hurting  her 
severely  yet.  It  Is  having  the  serious  ef- 
fect of  driving  her  Into  an  Increasingly 
hostile  and  extreme  anti-American  di- 
rection. If  present  trends  continue  im- 
checked.  as  they  surely  will  as  long  as 
the  U.S.  arms  embargo  remains  intact, 
moderate  political  leaders  will  be  eclipsed 
by  radical  new  forces  and  one  of  our  clos- 
est alliances  in  the  Middle  East  may  well 
be  disrupted. 

The  consequences  of  such  disruption 
would  be  extremely  serious,  as  Turkey's 
pro-Western  posture  and  our  military  in- 
stallations there  are  at  risk.  Our  em- 
bargo is  now  placing  the  future  of  both 
in  jeopardy.  Turkey,  In  addition  to  being 
a  major  military  power  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean,  includes  uniquely 
strategic  points  for  observation  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Turkey  is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  realize  that  even  a  partial  lifting  of 
the  embargo  is  strongly  opposed  by  most 
Greek-Americans,  and  I  sincerely  regret 
that  I  cannot  vote  on  this  matter  as  they 
would  like. 

However,  I  am  conviced  that,  in  the 
long  run.  it  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
Greece  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  NATO  that 
Turkey  not  turn  away  from  a  pro-West- 
ern posture.  Greece's  dispute  with  Turkey 
over  the  Aegean  is  extremely  serious, 
probably  more  dangerous  even  than  the 
Cyprus  problem.  Think  how  much  more 
serious  the  Aegean  problem  would  be- 
come for  Greece  If  Turkey  turned  away 
from  the  West  toward  the  sweet-talking 
Russians  and  secured  the  backing  of  the 
Soviets  for  Turkeys  designs  on  the 
Aegean. 

The  importance  of  Turkey's  basic 
posture  is  also  deeply  felt  by  the  Israeli 
Government.  It  is  greatly  concerned  by 
the  present  impasse  and  by  the  possibil- 
ity that  Turkey  would  abandon  its  close 
ties  to  the  United  States  and  the  West 
and  turn  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  or  toward 
the  oil-rich  and  newly  powerful  Arab 
bloc.  While  the  Israeli  (government  has 
not  felt  it  could  take  an  oflScial  position 
in  the  matter.  I  have  everj'  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  Israelis  hope  H.R.  8454  will  be 
enacted. 

Opponents  of  this  measure  assert  that 
Turkey  is  bluffing.  My  answer  to  this 
argument  is  twofold.  First,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Turkey  is  bluffing,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  do  not  believe  any  govern- 
ment in  Turkey  could  afford  to  knuckle 
under  to  the  pressure  of  a  total  embargo. 
Second,  even  if  that  is  wrong,  no  one  can 
be  sure,  and  the  stakes  are  too  high  for 
us  to  risk  finding  out  that  the  Turks  are 
Indeed  not  bluffing. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
speakers.  H.R.  8454  Is  not  a  lifting  of  the 
embargo  such  as  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  bill  is  a  compromise,  for  it  al- 
lows only  commercial  cash  sales  and 
what  was  previously  contracted  for  to  be 
supplied  to  Turkey  now.  Thus  It  repre- 
sents an  Invitation  to  Turkey  to  negoti- 
ate and  compromise  In  turn.  This  bill 
postpones  the  issue  of  PMS  credit  and 
cash  sales  imtll  the  fall,  when  we  will  be 
considering  the  entire  military  and  sales 
program.  This  will  give  Turkey  a  time  In 
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which  she  can  prove  her  good  faith,  and 
will  give  us  an  automatic  opportunl^  for 
a  reevaluatlon  of  our  stand. 

This  aspect  of  the  bill  encompasses 
a  major  point  of  the  proposal  made  by 
George  Ball  and  Cyrus  Vance,  in  that 
it  mandates  a  fxirther  reconsideration 
of  our  position  a  few  months  after  this 
Initial  gesture.  However,  it  does  not  con- 
stitute the  kind  of  a  threat  which  Tur- 
key foimd  Intolerable  before,  that  Is, 
specifying  that  the  embargo  will  be  relm- 
posed  if  Turkey  makes  no  conciliatory 
moves.  Incidentally,  I  understand  Mr. 
Ball  has  now  endorsed  HM.  8454  in  its 
present  form. 

Let  me  now  comment  on  the  argument 
that  we  should  retaliate  against  Turkey's 
lifting  of  her  internal  ban  on  opium- 
poppy  growing  by  continuing  the  em- 
bargo. First,  let  me  say  that  I  yield  to 
no  one  In  my  hatred  of  the  devastating 
curse  of  heroin  addiction  and  in  my 
anger  at  those  despicable  persons  who 
enrich  themselves  by  illicitly  trafficking 
in  opium  and  its  derivatives. 

But  Turkey  has  announced  a  new  de- 
termination to  stop  the  illicit  trade  in 
opium,  as  other  nations  such  as  India 
have  successfully  done.  Turkey  has  in- 
troduced new  methods  of  control  and  a 
government  buying  program,  as  well  as 
adopted  laws  which  severely  punish  those 
who  violate  the  new  methods.  These 
measures  have  been  approved  by  the  In- 
ternational experts  in  narcotics  control. 
We  cannot  now  assume  that  they  will 
fail.  It  is  siinply  premature  for  us  to  de- 
cide to  punish  Turkey  on  this  ground. 

Second,  even  if  Turkey's  control  meth- 
ods do  not  prove  successful,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  continuation  of  the 
arms  embargo  will  result  in  Turkey's  re- 
Imposition  of  the  earlier  poppy  growing 
ban.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  If 
Turkey's  anger  at  what  the  Turks  con- 
sider an  unfriendly  act  by  a  long-time 
ally  produces  an  unfavorable  change  in 
Turkey's  foreign  policy,  one  predictable 
consequence  will  be  a  "to-hell-with-you" 
attitude  on  opium  control  as  well. 

Third,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will 
ever  stop  the  ghastly  flow  of  heroin  to 
our  city  streets  by  attempting  to  stop  the 
illicit  opium  trade  all  over  the  world.  If 
one  source  is  plugged,  another  quickly 
appears  to  take  its  place.  Southeast  Asia 
Is  one  such  source,  Mexico  is  another.  I 
am  advised  that  heroin  today  is  in  plen- 
tiful supply  in  New  York  City,  none  of 
it  coming  from  Turkey. 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  ad  nauseam 
that  H.R.  8454  represents  an  abandon- 
ment of  principle. 

I  might  be  impressed  by  this  argument 
if  the  opponents  of  H.R.  8454  were  In- 
sisting that  all  American-supplied  arms 
be  removed  from  Cyprus  before  any  lift- 
ing of  the  ban  could  take  place.  But  they 
are  not  saying  that.  They  are  saving  "let 
the  Turks  do  a  little  somethhig,  and 
then  we  will  ease  the  embargo."  So  the 
argument  is  not  over  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, nor  Is  it  over  whether  to  compro- 
mise; It  Is  over  the  question  of  when  to 
compromise. 

No  one  can  contend  that  the  United 
States  Ignored  or  condoned  Turkey's  vio- 
lations. A  total  embargo  for  5  months  is 
a  substantial  penalty. 
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Now  the  question  we  must  answer  is 
whether  the  United  States  must,  either 
as  a  matter  of  principle  or  of  expediency, 
extend  the  penalty  indefinitely,  at  great 
risk  to  ourselves,  to  NATO  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  Greece  as  well. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
deciding  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
eign policy  questions  to  be  entertained 
by  this  Government  in  the  immediate 
post-Vietnam  war  period.  The  conse- 
quences of  our  action  today  wUl  affect 
not  only  Turkey  and  Cyprus,  Greece,  and 
our  Western  alliance,  but  will  have  far- 
reaching  implications  that  will  signal  the 
philosophy  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  adhere  in  its  pursuit  and 
determination  of  future  foreign  policy 
and  international  relations. 

It  is  thus  very  important  that  we  fully 
understand  what  we  will  be  sajang  by  our 
vote  today.  After  a  former  ruling  Greek 
military  junta  engineered  a  coup  against 
the  duly  elected  President  of  Cyprus, 
Archbishop  Makarios,  Turkey  laimched 
a  massive  invasion  of  Cyprus.  This  in- 
vasion was  accompanied  by  large-scale 
air  raids,  killing  thousands  of  innocent 
people,  and  resulted  in  the  flight  of  over 
200,000  Greek  Cypriots  from  their  homes 
in  the  north.  Cyprus,  a  NATO  ally,  large- 
ly defenseless,  was  subsequently  occupied 
by  Turkish  forces.  This  occupation  by 
Turkey,  now  1  full  year  later.  Includes 
virtual  control  of  the  economy  and  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  displacement  of 
thousands  of  Cypriots,  now  refugees.  All 
of  this  ravenous  occupation  occm-s  under 
military  force. 

Our  arms,  supplied  to  Turkey  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  strengthening  our 
Western  alliance,  have  now  been  used 
against  one  of  our  NATO  allies.  We  are 
in  the  precarious  position  of  having  sup- 
plied arms  to  one  NATO  ally  who  has 
used  them  to  the  ruination,  destruction 
and  occupation  of  another  NATO  ally. 
Despite  the  cries  of  outrage  from  other 
of  our  allies,  as  well  as  the  U.N.,  Turkey 
has  not  yielded  in  its  aggression.  The  in- 
tentions of  Turkey  must  now  be  consid- 
ered seriously  suspect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  unaware  of, 
nor  insensitive  to,  the  cogent  arguments 
advanced  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  proceed  in  a  better 
negotiating  position  if  we  pass  this  bill. 
The  Congress,  and  I  believe  wisely,  re- 
quired the  President  to  suspend  all  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Turkey  until  such  time 
as  the  President  determined  that  Turkey 
was  in  compliance  with  our  laws  relating 
to  defense  articles  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  and  until  substantial   progress 
had   been  made  towards  a  settlement 
with  Cyprus.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
determination,  on  February  5  of  this 
year  the  embargo  became  effective.  We 
were  asserting  that  the  United  States 
would  not  condone  the  invasion  of  one 
ally  by  another,  that  we  would  not  accept 
the  human  rights  and  national  sover- 
eignty violations  Inherent  in  such  an 
invasion,  and   that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  a  party,  through  the  supply 
of  arms,  to  such  outrageous  aggression. 
Further,  our  tradition  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  as  well  as  the  lofty  Ideals 
ol  NATO,  would  not  permit  us  to  be 


associated  with  such  gross  violations  of 
democratic  principles  and  blatant  ag- 
gression. Tills,  I  submit,  is  what  we  will 
be  explicitly  condoning  by  resimiing  arms 
shipments  to  Turkey,  and  this  I  cannot 
do.  Once  we  establish,  openly  and  forth- 
rightly,  and  as  a  matter  of  public  policy 
that  we  will  assist  in  this  horror,  we  wili 
have  opened  the  door  that  nothing  is 
unacceptable  in  achieving  desired  ends 
To  abandon  these  principles  has.  I  fear 
the  gravest  consequences  for  our  foreign 
policy  relations  and  our  perception  of 
ourselves  as  a  freedom  loving  and  demo- 
cratic Nation. 

I  earnestly  urge  a  defeat  of  this  bill 
Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  strongly  opposed  to  Ufting  the 
ban  on  military  aid  to  Turkey  because  I 
feel  that  to  do  so  will  violate  existing 
provisions  of  American  law  which  pro- 
hibit countries  receiving  American  arms 
from  using  those  arms  against  our  other 
allies. 

Section  505(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  states 
that — 

No  Defense  articles  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  country  .  .  .  unless  the  President  de- 
termines .  .  .  that  such  defense  articles  wlU 
be  utUized  by  such  coxintry  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Its  own  defensive  strength,  or  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  free  world; 

Thus,  when  on  August  14-17  Turkish 
military  forces  laimched  a  major  military 
assault  on  Cyprus  using  American  mili- 
tary equipment  including  tanks,  planes 
guns,  personnel  carriers,  and  landing 
craft,  it  clearly  violated  section  505(b) 

Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  states: 

Defense  articles  and  defense  services  shaU 
be  sold  .  .  .  solely  for  internal  security,  for 
legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  recip- 
ient country  to  participate  In  regional  or 
collective  arrangements  or  measures  consis- 
tent with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions .  .  . 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  tanks, 
planes,  guns,  personnel  carriers,  and 
landing  craft  were  delivered  to  Turkey 
for  NATO  purposes  only,  it  is  irrefutable 
that  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  was 
an  explicit  violation  of  section  4.  And 
that  is  not  all.  Section  3(c)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  states  that— 

Any  foreign  country  which  hereafter  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
Tinder  this  Act,  In  substantial  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  .  .  .  shall  be  Im- 
mediately Ineligible  for  further  cash  sales, 
credits,  or  guarantees. 

And  section  505(d)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  as  amended  states 
that — 

Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  furnished  such 
country  ...  in  substantial  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  imme- 
diately Ineligible  for  further  assistance. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  Turkey's  capture  and  occupation  of 
40  percent  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  and 
70  percent  of  the  economic  wealth;  Its 
killing  of  5,000  Cypriots;  its  Immobiliza- 
tion of  the  Island  economy;  and  Its  ex- 
pulsion of  200,000  Greek  Cypriots— all 
with  the  use  of  over  90  percent  of  the 
American  military  equipment — is  further 
evidence  that  Turkey  has  indeed  violated 
both  of  these  sections  of  our  law  also. 


Last  week,  I  listened  intently  as  Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Ford,  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Schlesinger  presented  per- 
suasive arguments  that  the  U.S.  military 
installations  in  Turkey  are  crucial  to  the 
well-being  of  our  country. 

It  is  my  view  that  strategic  bases  In 
both  Turkey  and  Greece  are  needed  for 
our  internal  security  and  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Congressman 
Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.,  who  said  "bases 
in  one  coimtry  ought  not  to  be  jeopar- 
dized for  bases  in  another  country." 

We  must  not,  therefore,  permit  our- 
selves to  be  browbeaten  into  breaking  our 
own  laws  as  ransom  for  U.S.  bases  abroad 
and  must  not  jeopardize  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens  by  setting  a  precedent 
that  will  invite  other  nations  to  black- 
mail the  United  States  over  base  rights 
in  their  countries. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  ex- 
tremely broad.  They  will:  First,  allow 
the  immediate  sale  of  all  commercial 
military  equipment  by  the  U.S.  arms 
manufacturers  to  Turkey;  second,  permit 
later  this  year  the  resumption  of  all 
sales  by  our  Government  of  military 
goods  to  Turkey  with  U.S.  taxpayer-paid 
subsidies — which  will  provide  Turkey 
with  reduced  interest  rates  with  which 
to  buy  goods  either  directly  or  on  credit; 
third,  release  immediately  all  goods- 
totaling  $175  million  in  arms  and  includ- 
ing 24  F-4-E  aircraft — which  Turkey 
now  has  imder  contract  with  the  United 
States;  and  fourth,  open  enormous  loop- 
holes in  existing  laws  as  well  as  repeal 
the  cutoff  amendment  which  went  into 
effect  on  February  5  of  this  year. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today,  S.  846,  asks  us  to 
repeal  the  ban  on  military  aid  to  Turkey 
which  Congress  imposed  on  February  5, 
1975.  That  ban  was  instituted  in  reac- 
tion to  the  Illegal  use  of  American-sup- 
plied arms  and  materiel  by  Turkey  In  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  last  year. 
In  that  invasion  over  30,000  Turkish 
troops  equipped  with  U.S.  arms  occupied 
40  percent  of  the  island  and  drove  200,000 
Greek  Cypriots  out  of  their  homes.  Yet 
today  we  are  asked  to  support  S.  846 
which  would  condone  this  illegal  inva- 
sion and  occupation. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
we  should  reject  S.  846.  First,  this  coun- 
try has  always  believed  In  the  rule  of 
law.  Yet,  Turkey  has  clearly  violated 
both  U.S.  law  and  bilateral  agreements 
in  its  actions  in  Cyprus.  The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  both  state  that  U.S. 
mihtary  assistance  and  equipment  are 
to  be  used  only  for  defensive  purposes. 
The  Turkish  aggression  in  Cyprus  stands 
In  clear  violation  of  these  legal  provi- 
sions. 

If  we  pass  S.  846  we  will  be  sending 
clear  signals  to  the  International  com- 
munity that  we  are  abandoning  our  long- 
time insistence  on  limiting  weapons  as- 
sistance to  defensive  purposes — an  In- 
sistence which  has  been  a  traditional 


cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy.  Per- 
mitting Turkey  to  receive  U.S.  arms  after 
employing  them  in  contravention  of 
U.S.  law  would  encourage  other  nations 
to  misuse  U.S.  military  assistance  in  a 
similar  manner. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  discour- 
age further  Turkish  aggression.  If  we 
waive  existing  restrictions  on  the  offen- 
sive use  of  U.S. -supplied  arms  Turkey 
could  use  arms  supplied  under  this  bill, 
as  well  as  arms  purchased  commercially 
in  the  United  States,  to  make  further 
encroachments  in  Cyprus.  Indeed,  given 
the  volatile  situation  in  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
such  arms  might  be  utilized  in  an  inva- 
sion of  Greece  itself. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  ar- 
gued that  this  bill  is  necessary  if  we 
are  not  to  lose  the  bases  we  have  in 
Turkey.  Do  we  want  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  yielding  to  Turkish  black- 
mail? I,  for  one,  do  not.  There  are  over 
300  major  U.S.  installations  in  other 
countries.  Yielding  to  such  blackmail 
would  place  us  in  an  untenable  position 
with  those  other  countries. 

PMrthermore,  Secretary  Kissinger's 
assertion  that  the  Turkish  bases  are  es- 
sential for  policing  the  SALT  agreements 
and  monitoring  Russian  missile  testing 
are  open  to  question.  Several  experts 
have  testified  that  these  bases  are  only 
marginally  useful  in  verifying  the  SALT 
agreements,  that  alternative  observa- 
tion sites  and  satellites  would  be  more 
useful,  and  that  the  SALT  agreements 
cannot  be  reasonably  used  to  justify  giv- 
ing arms  to  Turkey  in  order  to  save  our 
bases  there. 

Some  of  my  fellow  members  who  sup- 
port this  bill  argue  we  should  accept  it 
as  a  "compromise."  What  kind  of  com- 
promise is  one  in  which  we  do  not  ask 
that  Turkey  take  positive  actions  to 
rectify  its  illegal  depredations  in  Cypress 
in  exchange  for  U.S.  arms  aid?  Obviously 
this  would  be  no  compromise  at  all. 
Rather  it  would  represent  a  caving  in 
by  this  country  which  would  Increase 
the  likelihood  that  future  recipients  of 
American  arms  would  not  feel  bound  by 
the  provisions  of  the  agreements  by 
which  they  obtained  those  arms. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  also  argue  that 
the  present  arms  embargo  has  been  in- 
effective because  it  has  not  brought  Tur- 
key to  the  negotiating  table  over  the 
Cypress  question.  The  reason  that  the 
embargo  has  been  less  successful  than 
anticipated  is  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  others  in  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration have  undermined  its  credibility 
by  publicly  blaming  Congress  for  enforc- 
ing this  country's  laws.  Instead  of  blam- 
ing Congress  the  Ford  administration 
should  be  exerting  the  various  diplo- 
matic, economic,  and  military  pressures 
at  its  command  on  Turkey  which  vio- 
lated the  law.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  embargo  has  not  led  to  quick  nego- 
tiations since  the  actions  and  words  of 
the  executive  branch  have  fueled  Turk- 
ish hopes  that  Congress  would  backdown 
and  lift  the  arms  ban  without  evidence 
of  substantial  Turkish  progress  toward 
negotiations. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  also  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  fragile  new 


democratic  government  in  Greece.  Such 
an  action  would  indicate  a  significant 
American  tilt  toward  Turkey  which  could 
undermine  the  internal  stability  of  the 
Greek  Government,  endanger  our  NATO 
and  6th  Fleet  bases  there,  and  threaten 
the  recently  revived  Greek  participation 
in  NATO. 

Finally,  this  question  is  part  of  the 
larger  one  of  restoring  Congress'  proper 
role  relative  to  the  Executive  in  the  mak- 
ing of  foreign  policy  for  this  country. 
In  recent  years  Congress  has  taken  a 
number  of  important  steps  to  redress  its 
power  imbalance  vis-a-vis  the  Executive 
and  regain  its  proper  constitutional  role 
in  foreign  policy.  As  Tom  Wicker  noted 
in  Tuesday's  New  York  Times: 

There  is  ...  no  question  that  where  ap- 
propriations must  be  provided.  Congress  has' 
a  right  to  set  certain  terms  and  conditions — 
make  policy — even   in  the  field   of  foreign 
alTalrs. 

The  argument  of  the  administration 
that  they  must  ignore  American  law  in 
order  to  protect  American  interests  is 
one  that  must  be  rejected.  To  accept 
such  an  argument  would  be  to  reject  the 
rule  of  law  on  which  this  country  is 
we  will  capitulate  to  Turkish  blackmail 
would  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  further  ab- 
dication of  congressional  prerogatives  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  To  accept 
such  an  argument  would  be  to  tell  our 
long-time  ally  and  friend,  Greece,  that 
we  will  capitulate  to  Turkish  blackmail 
and  turn  our  backs  on  "the  cradle  of 
democracy." 

I  hope  the  United  States  will  never  be 
put  in  such  a  position.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  aggression, 
against  illegality,  and  against  Interna- 
tional blackmail  by  rejecting  S.  846. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
compelled  to  object  to  the  restoration  of 
American  arms  assistance  to  Turkey. 

I  have  come  to  that  decision  after  con- 
sidering the  important  issues  of  our  na- 
tion's relationship  with  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  their  Involvement  in  NATO,  the 
necessity  of  preserving  mlUtary  installa- 
tions in  both  countries,  and  the  need  to 
resolve  the  Impasse  on  Cyprus. 

Also,  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  that 
our  actions  on  this  issue  will  affect  our 
policy  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  grants 
to  other  foreign  countries,  and  equally 
as  important,  our  actions  will  affect  Con- 
gress role  In  future  foreign  affairs  deci- 
sions. 

Recognizing  that  the  United  States 
has  a  responsibility  for  international 
peace  and  stability  commensurate  with 
its  capacity  to  affect  external  events,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  v.-as  passed 
into  law.  This  law  was  designed  to  con- 
tinue supplying  military  aid  to  help  meet 
security  threats  confronting  our  allies. 
Our  Nation's  international  security  sys- 
tem involving  NATO,  of  which  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  members,  other 
mutual  defense  arrangements  and  mili- 
tary assistance  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
protect  the  weak  against  the  ambitions 
of  the  strong. 

However,  the  mandate  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  that  American 
arms  are  not  to  be  used  by  our  allies  in 
aggressive  actions.  This  vital  stipulation 
expressed  the  moral  concern  at  the  Con- 
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gress  about  the  conduct  and  consequences 
of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  U.S.  security  assistance 
program  with  this  fundamental  principle 
behind  it  would  lead  to  more  responsible 
behavior  by  our  allies. 

Today  we  are  asked  by  the  President  to 
resiune  military  sales  to  Turkey.  The  ad- 
ministration argues  that  lifting  the  em- 
bargo is  the  only  way  to  create  a  negoti- 
ating climate  suitable  for  a  Cyprus  set- 
tlement. The  President  insists  that  Tur- 
key will  only  enter  serious  negotiations 
if  the  Congress  lifts  the  ban  on  military 
weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  with  our  mili- 
tary assistance  that  the  Turkish  forces 
invaded  Cyprus.  It  is  with  our  arms  that 
the  Turks  presently  occupy  40  percent  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  with  our  arms  that  the 
Turks  have  murdered  and  wounded 
thousands  of  Greek  Cypriots.  And  it  is 
with  our  arms  that  the  Turkish  army  has 
created  a  refugee  problem  mounting  to 
200,000. 

The  immediate  outlook  on  Cyprus  in- 
cludes the  threat  of  fiu-ther  Turkish 
military  expansion.  In  its  quest  for  se- 
curity, Turkey  has  become  a  coercive 
power  on  Cyprus. 

During  the  6-month  period  between 
the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  in  Au- 
gust and  the  imposition  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo in  February,  Turkey  did  receive 
American  arms  aid  and  yet  adamantly 
refused  to  negotiate  compromises  with 
Greece.  Even  after  negotiations  had  be- 
gun Turkey  increased  its  control  of  ter- 
ritory in  Cyprus. 

Today,  to  our  knowledge,  neither  the 
President  nor  Congress  have  received 
any  assurances  that  Tiu-kish  withdrawal 
from  Cyprus  would  proceed  once  military 
aid  was  renewed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  armed  forces  are  in- 
struments of  war;  diplomacy  is  an  in- 
strument of  peace.  It  is  through  diplom- 
acy and  not  violence  that  you  safeguard 
one's  own  vital  interest  without  hurting 
those  of  the  other  side. 

By  lifting  the  arms  embargo  on  Turkey 
the  United  States  will  be  losing  all  in- 
fluence with  Turkey  to  initiate  serious 
peace  negotiations.  Our  arms  will  permit 
the  Turkish  forces  to  further  entrench 
their  position  on  Cyprus  and  to  further 
subordinate  the  Greek  majority. 

Lifting  the  embargo  at  this  point 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  calls 
for  an  arms  embargo  against  any  nation 
who  uses  American  arms  for  aggressive 
purposes.  One  of  the  principles  that  law 
communicates  is  the  solemnity  of  a  com- 
mitment. Congress  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  upholding  this  legal  principle  even 
though  It  has  failed  to  deter  Turkey 
from  its  aggression. 

Such  a  violation  would  permanently 
Injure  our  relationship  with  Greece.  By 
our  failing  to  thwart  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion and  by  our  subsequent  failing  to 
honor  our  legal  commitment,  Greece  may 
withdraw  from  NATO.  This  would  mean 
a  serious  weakening  in  our  eastern  Medi- 
terranean defense  system. 

Renewing  arms  aid  to  Turkey  will  give 
the  appearance  of  a  weaker  ally  making 
decisions  for  the  United  States.  Turkey 
has  threatened  to  renegotiate  our  bases 


in  mid-July  unless  we  lift  the  arms  em- 
bargo. Turkey  is  of  strategic  value  to 
NATO,  but  this  is  hardly  the  most  vital 
issue.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
United  States  must  not  relinquish  its 
freedom  of  action  to  a  weaker  ally  which 
uses  its  control  over  our  policies  for  its 
selfish  purposes. 

Furthermore,  by  resuming  military 
assistance  the  United  States  will  be  giv- 
ing the  impression  to  all  countries  that 
they  are  free  to  use  American  arms  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences.  Such  a  free 
hand  destroys  the  usefulness  of  inter- 
national diplomacy  and  thus,  makes  the 
outbreak  of  war  more  likely.  I  am  fear- 
ful that  Congress  will  suffer  as  a  result 
of  lifting  the  embargo.  Congress  will  be 
put  in  the  untenable  position  of  condon- 
ing countries  employing  American  arms 
for  aggressive  purposes.  Congress  will 
undo  legislation  that  calls  for  respon- 
sible behavior  by  our  Government  in  for- 
eign affairs.  And  lastly,  Congress  will 
show  that  it  is  imwilling  to  enforce  exist- 
ing law  in  spite  of  White  House  opposi- 
tion. 

The  political  scholar  Walter  Lippmann 
once  WTote: 

In  the  clash  of  arms  the  laws  are  sUent. 
We  may  add  that  In  the  truce  of  arms  the 
laws  are  beard. 

I  strongly  believe  in  that  principle 
and  it  is  for  that  overriding  conviction 
that  I  presently  oppose  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo  on  Turkey. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  S.  846,  which 
would  lift  the  congressionally  imposed 
embargo  on  military  assistance  to  Tur- 
key. Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
violate  a  fundamental  moral  and  legal 
principle  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — that  we 
supply  weapons  to  other  nations  for  de- 
fensive, not  aggressive,  purposes. 

Seven  months  ago.  Congress  defined 
American  policy  on  this  issue  when  it 
imposed  the  embargo,  which  suspended 
military  assistance  and  sales  to  Turkey 
until  substantial  progress  had  been  made 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  issue. 
The  challenge  before  us  today  is  to  prove 
that  we  have  the  strength  of  our  con- 
victions— that  we  will  not  submit  to  the 
international  blackmail  evidenced  by 
Turkey's  threat  to  deprive  us  of  our  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  bases. 

Rather  than  stand  up  to  this  threat, 
our  own  President  asks  us  to  com- 
promise— as  he  calls  it — with  the  Turks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  fail  to  see  any  com- 
promise In  this  bill.  Capitulation,  yes. 
Compromise,  no.  Under  this  legislation, 
Turkey  would  be  able  to  buy  arms  from 
the  United  States,  but  is  required  to  do 
nothing  about  the  Cypnis  problem  in 
return  for  those  arms. 

Without  requiring  action  by  Turkey  to 
remedy  the  Cyprus  situation,  the  United 
States  weakens  its  moral  stance  and 
condones  clear  violations  of  U.S.  law  and 
bilateral  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  imder  which  Turkey 
received  the  arms  in  question.  Both~tRe 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  contain  provisions 
prohibiting  the  use,  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses, of  arms  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  both  laws  mandate 
an  Immediate  cutoff  In  further  arms 


shipments  to  any  country  violating  these 
provisions. 

Dr.  Kissinger  has  attempted  to  per- 
suade us  that  our  military  bases  in  Tur- 
key are  more  Important  than  American 
relations  with  Greece.  Yet,  ironically, 
when  the  military  junta  was  Imposing  a 
dictatorship  on  Greece,  the  argument 
was  that  Greek  bases  were  of  vital  im- 
portance to  NATO  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  polit- 
ical expediency  fools  no  one  and  only 
serves  to  undermine  our  international 
credibility.  Authorizing  the  sale  of  arms 
to  Turkey  under  these  conditions  simply 
encourages  other  nations  buj'ing  or 
receiving  U.S.  arms  to  use  them  with- 
out the  restraints  we  profess  to  impose 
by  law. 

With  regard  to  our  bases,  it  is  argued 
that  loss  of  the  bases  would  Impair  our 
ability  to  carry  out  our  NATO  respon- 
sibilities and  would  deny  the  United 
States  the  use  of  valuable  intelligence 
installations  which  serve  our  defense 
needs.  The  irony  of  this  argument  is  that 
Turkey  does  not  need  an  embargo  to  jus- 
tify depriving  us  of  our  bases.  Any  po- 
litical excuse  will  do.  What,  for  example, 
is  to  prevent  Turkey's  uttering  the  same 
threat,  should  we  refuse  to  continue  pay- 
ing them  not  to  grow  opium  poppies  on 
the  ground  that  Turkey  has  violated  its 
part  of  the  bargain?  Furthermore,  if 
we  back  down  on  the  issue  of  the  bases, 
we  are  inviting  other  countries  to  hold 
hostage  300  major  U.S.  bases  overseas. 

The  administration  further  attempts 
to  persuade  us  that  the  purpose  of  the 
embargo,  which  has  been  in  force  for 
5  months,  has  not  been  achieved.  Its 
intent  is  to  infiuence  Turkey  to  seek  a 
meaningful  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
situation  and  to  encourage  Turkey  to 
withdraw  troops  and  U.S.-furnished  de- 
fense articles  from  the  island.  What  this 
argument  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that,  since  its  inception, 
the  embargo  has  been  imdermined  pub- 
licly and  privately  by  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration. Six  days  after  the  embargo  took 
effect  on  February  5,  the  administration 
had  a  resolution  of  repeal  introduced 
into  the  Congress.  This  action  operated 
as  a  clear  signal  to  Turkey  that  foreign 
policy  was  divided  in  this  country  and 
that  the  embargo  might  be  lifted.  There- 
fore, there  was  no  need  for  Turkey  to 
seek  a  settlement  with  Greece. 

We  are  also  accused  of  imdermining 
Turkey's  ability  to  fulfill  its  NATO  re- 
sponsibilities, thus  weakening  NATO's 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  Is 
indeed  a  strange  argument  in  light  of 
Turkey's  contention  that  NATO  and  Cy- 
prus are  separate  issues.  So  long  as  Tur- 
key makes  any  progress  on  the  Cyprus 
issue  contingent  on  our  lifting  the  em- 
bargo, Turkey  itself  is  directly  connect- 
ing the  two  issues.  Furthermore,  should 
Turkey  gain  the  military  assistance  it 
desires,  what  assurances  does  Greece 
have  of  Turkey's  alleged  willingness  to 
negotiate?  The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  there  are  no  assurances  what- 
soever. On  the  contrary,  Turkey's  ability 
to  wage  war  would  be  increased  consid- 
erably. Under  these  conditions,  how,  in 
good  conscience,  can  this  Nation  profess 
to  advocate  peace  on  the  one  hand  while 
supplying  the  machinery  of  war  with  the 
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other?  The  logic  of  this  position  frankly 
escapes  me.  Certainly,  it  deserves  decisive 
rejection  by  this  body. 

Only  by  making  it  as  difiBcult  as  pos- 
sible for  the  two  sides  to  wage  war  can 
we  hope  to  see  some  negotiated  settle- 
ment rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  conflict. 
Today,  only  Congress  has  the  lawful 
power  to  clarify  U.S.  policy  in  this  con- 
troversy. It  is  a  challenge  we  cannot  and 
must  not  reject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  offering  this  thought:  The 
essence  of  politics  may  be  compromise, 
but  principle  must  be  at  the  heart  of  any 
meaningful  international  order.  The 
nation  which  continually  compromises 
those  principles  it  professes  to  hold  dear 
will  one  day  find  itself  minus  any  prin- 
ciples at  all.  A  nation  without  principles 
cannot  hope  to  sustain  its  own  existence, 
much  less  lead  other  nations  toward  a 
peaceful  world  order. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  846  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

I  speak  as  one  who  voted  for  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  which  embargoed 
all  shipments  of  U.S.  military  equipment 
to  Turkey. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  imposing  the  em- 
bargo at  that  time  for  two  reasons. 

First,  I  firmly  believe  that  recipient 
countries  should  use  U.S.-furnished  mili- 
tary supplies  only  for  defensive  purposes 
and  not  for  aggression.  Clearly,  in  the 
case  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus, 
American  arms  were  used  by  Turkish 
forces  in  an  aggressive  act.  This  action 
by  Turkey  violated  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey  and, 
had  we  continued  to  furnish  arms  to 
Turkey  during  the  invasion,  we  would 
have  broken  our  own  laws. 

Second,  I  sincerely  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  embargo  would  induce 
the  Turkish  Government  to  enter  into 
productive  negotiations  with  Greece  and 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  for  a  peaceful 
and  equitable  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

What  has  happened  since  the  embargo 
became  effective  on  February  5  this  year? 
In  short,  no  progress  has  been  achieved. 
To  the  contrary,  the  denial  of  military 
supplies  to  Turkey  has  severely  limited 
our  ability  to  promote  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict.  In  place  of  negoti- 
ations, the  plight  of  the  refugees  on  Cy- 
prus has  been  prolonged,  the  southeast- 
ern flank  of  NATO  has  been  weakened, 
and  continued  U.S.  access  to  bases  in 
Turkey  which  are  vital  to  our  security  is 
endangered. 

What,  then,  can  the  Congress  do  to  re- 
solve this  impasse? 

In  seeking  possible  legislative  solutions 
to  the  deadlock  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key over  the  Cyprus  issue,  three  criteria 
should  be  met. 

First,  such  legislation  should  not  vio- 
late our  principles  and  laws  by  furnishing 
military  equipment  which  will  be  used, 
without  sanction,  by  the  recipient  coun- 
try for  aggressive  purposes. 

Second,  it  should  not  encourage  other 
countries  to  blackmail  us  by  holding  U.S. 
access  to  military  bases  hostage  to  in- 
flated and  unreasonable  demands  for 
military  and  economic  assistance. 


Third,  it  should  be  evenhanded  with 
respect  to  all  parties  to  the  conflict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
S.846,  as  amended,  meets  these  criteria 
and  offers  a  reasonable  chance  to  move 
negotiations  forward. 

With  respect  to  the  flrst  criterion,  I 
would  like  to  reemphasize  those  sanctions 
in  the  bill  against  misuse  of  American 
supplied  equipment  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
already  cited.  The  partial  relaxation  of 
the  embargo  will  apply  only  if  Turkey — 

Does  not  break  the  cease-flre; 

Does  not  send  more  forces  to  Cyprus: 
and 

Does  not  send  any  more  U.S.  military 
equipment  to  Cyprus. 

If  Turkey  violates  any  one  of  these 
provisions,  the  full  embargo  would  be 
reimposed  immediately. 

With  respect  to  the  blackmail  issue,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  provisions 
of  S.  846  are  not  based  on  a  quid  pro  quo 
of  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Turkey 
solely  in  return  for  continued  U.S.  access 
to  bases  there.  Rather,  the  bill  is  based 
on  a  step-by-step  approach  which  will 
give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  judge 
future  Turkish  actions  with  regard  to  the 
Cyprus  issue. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  evenhanded  in  its 
provisions.  It  recognizes  that  the  United 
States  has  important  security  interests 
in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Turkey  and  it 
provides  for  further  assistance  to  the 
refugees  on  Cypnis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  bring- 
ing about  peace  on  Cyprus,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  refugees,  in  the  interest  of 
NATO,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
national  security,  I  urge  that  we  take  the 
flrst  step  toward  breaking  the  current 
deadlock  by  adopting  S.  846. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  good 
conscience,  and  after  a  very  difficult 
period  of  study  and  reflection,  I  cannot 
support  S.  846,  a  bill  to  provide  for  re- 
sumption of  shipments  of  arms  from  the 
United  States  to  Turkey. 

I  have  listened  carefully  and  long  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  State  Department  officials,  and  I 
cannot  agree  at  all  that  the  resumption 
of  arms  shipments  to  Turkey  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Turkey  has  invaded  Cyprus,  and  Tur- 
key is  in  the  process  of  consolidating  its 
hold  on  40  percent  of  that  nation.  The 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  ship  arms 
to  Turkey  under  these  circumstances  is 
right  and  proper.  Nothing  has  changed  in 
my  judgment,  to  warrant  resumption. 
The  State  Department  offers  no  assur- 
ances that  arms  shipments  are  going  to 
bring  about  a  better  climate  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  Cyprus  situation. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  United  States  to 
acquiesce  in  or  reward  armed  aggression 
by  our  friends  or  enemies.  I  regret  my  in- 
ability to  support  the  President  on  this 
measure,  but  there  is  no  change  in  the 
situation. 

Moreover,  the  climate  for  bending  over 
backwards  to  offer  a  gesture  to  Turkey 
is  clouded  by  that  country's  decision  to 
resume  its  opium  poppy  crop.  It  will  not 
be  long  now  before  heroin  from  that 
crop  enters  American  cities  and  the  bod- 
ies of  thousands  of  our  citizens.  This 
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country  worked  hard  for  an  agreement 
and  appropriate  payments  to  Turkey  to 
cease  growing  opiiun  poppies.  That 
agreement  stands  broken,  as  does  the 
agreement  that  American  military  weap- 
ons would  not  be  used  to  support  armed 
aggression. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  see  no 
choice  but  to  vote  against  this  measure 
before  us  today.  To  approve  the  resump- 
tion of  arms  shipments  to  Turkey  is  to 
signal  other  arms  recipients  that  they 
can  ignore  with  impunity  the  agreement 
not  to  engage  in  wars  of  aggression  with 
American  supplied  weapons. 

To  support  this  measure  is  to  openly 
approve  of  the  Turkish  invation  of  Cy- 
prus, and  this  I  cannot  do. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  U.S.  aid  to  Turkey  which  is 
before  us  today  requires  close  attention 
to  the  facts  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Turkey  is  a  vital  ally  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  strong  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Her 
modem  army  numbers  460,000,  making 
it  second  only  to  ours  among  the  NATO 
nations. 

As  part  of  NATO,  Turkey  has  con- 
sistently supported  American  foreign 
policy,  and  helped  restrain  the  Commu- 
nists in  Europe.  Her  troops  and  govern- 
ment still  participate  in  NATO,  and  sup- 
port its  goals.  Turkey  is  the  only  nation 
with  a  navy  opposing  the  Soviets  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

A  strong  American  ally,  Turkey  has 
allowed  highly  classifled  U.S.  military 
facilities  on  her  soil  with  the  inherent 
threat  of  a  strike  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
her  bordering  neighbor.  Turkey  has 
steadfastly  ignored  Soviet  protests  and 
pressures  over  these  secret  installations. 

Greece  is  also  a  part  of  NATO,  but  has 
withdrawn  her  forces  from  the  organiza- 
tion, and  contemplates  a  total  end  to 
her  NATO  involvement. 

Late  last  year.  Congress  sought  to  re- 
solve the  impasse  over  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  had  been  largely  occupied 
by  Turkish  troops  seeking  to  protect  the 
minority  Turkish  Cypriots  from  control 
by  the  Greek  colonels  then  in  power.  In 
its  zeal  to  bring  about  a  speedy  return 
to  Cypriot  normalcy.  Congress  ordered 
the  unfortunate  cutoff  of  arms  to 
Turkey. 

This  cutoff  extends  to  all  arms  bound 
for  Turkey,  including  those  duly  pur- 
chased by  the  Turkish  Government.  The 
Turks  must  now  pay  storage  fees  to  U.S. 
firms  because  they  cannot  ship  the  arms 
and  supplies  out  of  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
goods,  which  are  now  impounded,  were 
not  grants  in  aid,  but  valid  purchases 
negotiated  by  the  Turkish  Government 
in  good  faith  with  U.S.  firms. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  opportunity 
for  peace,  this  action  has  led  to  wide- 
spread discontent  among  the  Turkish 
people  who  have  long  withstood  external 
criticism  and  remained  our  firm  allies. 
Now  they  see  their  ally  leaving  their 
army  without  resupply  requirements 
under  the  aegis  of  "pressure  for  peace." 

The  Turkish  people  recall  Turkey 
stood  by  us  in  Korea,  and  lost  many 
hundreds  of  their  men  in  that  war. 
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They  recall  Turkey  never  tried  to  force 
us  to  leave  Vietnam  by  withholding 
their  support  for  NATO  or  U.S.  facilities. 

They  recall  Turkey  has  not  attempted 
to  extort  outrageous  sums  in  return  for 
friendship  and  military  bases. 

What  are  they  to  think  about  their 
friend,  the  United  States? 

There  is  no  precedent  for  this  situa- 
tion, and  the  time  to  rectify  this  well  in- 
tended, but  most  unwise  condition,  is 
upon  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  the  plan 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations, and  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  contributions  this  solid  ally 
has  made  toward  international  security 
and  in  favor  of  the  mutual  defense  of 
the  NATO  Alliance  before  making  their 
decision. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vote 
for  this  compromise  reluctantly,  but  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  generate  a  just  solu- 
tion between  Greece  and  Tiu-key. 

Up  to  this  point,  there  have  been  no 
serious  negotiations.  The  100,000  refu- 
gees are  still  in  tents  and  living  under 
dire  circiunstances.  Their  future  is  of 
grave  concern  to  me. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  recently 
meeting  with  12  of  the  most  influential 
Greek  Americans  in  the  congressional 
district.  They  may  not  all  agree  with  my 
position,  but  they  suggested  that  I 
should  do  what  I  think  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  After 
listening  to  President  Ford  and  the  ex- 
tensive debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  U.S.  bases  in 
Turkey  are  extremely  important  to  the 
strategic  defense  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  clear  these  bases  are  in  jeop- 
ardy if  some  action  is  not  taken. 

Former  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
once  said : 

The  purpose  of  foreign  policy  Is  not  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  our  own  sentiments  of 
hope  or  indignation;  It  Is  to  shape  real 
events  In  a  real  world. 

I,  therefore,  with  great  hope,  vote  for 
a  compromise  which  I  hope  will  cause 
realistic  and  meaningful  negotiations 
which  will  Uberate  the  refugees  and 
settle  the  Cyprus  situation  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  believe  it  Is  the  best  way  to 
shape  the  very  real  events  we  face  in  the 
real  world,  without  losing  sight  of  Amer- 
ica's long-range  goals  of  humanitarian 
and  legal  concern  for  the  rights  of  Greek 
citizens,  peace  in  the  area,  and  friendly 
relations  for  the  United  States  with  both 
nations. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  this  time  last  year,  we  wit- 
nessed the  brutal  invasion  of  Cyprus  by 
Turkey — an  act  of  aggression  that  has 
resulted  in  the  occupation  of  40  percent 
of  Cyprus  by  Turkish  troops,  the  crea- 
tion of  200,000  refugees — about  a  third 
of  the  island's  population — and  the  kill- 
ing and  wounding  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people. 

The  death  and  destruction  wrought 
by  the  Turks  on  that  small  peaceful 
Island  was  carried  out  with  American 
arms  and  ammunition  which  were  sup- 
plied to  Turkey  for  defensive  purposes. 

Turkey's  use  of  those  weapons  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military 


Sales  Act  which  require  immediate  sus- 
pension of  aid  to  coimtries  that  use  U.S.- 
supplied  arms  for  aggressive  purposes. 

After  the  Cypnis  invasion  last  sum- 
mer Congress  gave  the  administration 
time  to  execute  the  law,  and  after  it 
failed  to  do  so,  we  voted  to  cut  off  all 
military  aid  despite  the  intense  opposi- 
tion of  the  President,  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger and  others  in  the  administration. 

Since  the  arms  embargo  became  effec- 
tive. Members  of  Congress  have  urged 
the  administration  to  seek  a  negotiated 
settlement  on  Cyprus,  but  these  requests 
have  gone  unheard.  Instead  of  trying  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  with  Turkey,  it 
seems  the  administration  has  directed 
its  efforts  to  reverse  the  arms  embargo 
enacted  by  Congress.  Had  the  adminis- 
tration concentrated  on  pressing  the 
Turks  for  a  settlement  rather  than  at- 
tacking the  Congress,  we  may  have  had 
a  settlement  on  the  issue  by  now.  But 
the  administration's  action  has  only 
made  the  Turks  more  stubborn. 

For  us  to  reverse  our  decision,  as  the 
administration  proposes,  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  one  of  the  basic  principles  of 
our  foreign  policy — that  U.S.  weapons 
are  supplied  to  other  countries  for  defen- 
sive, not  aggressive,  purposes.  If  this 
body  reinstates  military  aid  to  Turkey, 
v/hich  I  pray  it  does  not,  we  will  have 
compromised  our  own  deep  rooted  prin- 
ciples and  set  a  dangerous  precedent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  vote  against  resumption 
of  military  aid  to  Turkey  imtil  a  reason- 
able settlement  is  reached  between  Tur- 
key and  Cyprus. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  most  diflBcult  posi- 
tions a  nation  can  face  in  foreign  policy 
arises  when  two  of  its  allies  suddenly 
engage  in  conflict.  This  is  the  situation 
the  United  States  faces  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus. 

We  are  asked  today  to  resume  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey,  while  that  nation 
still  refuses  to  withdraw  from  Cyprlot 
territory.  I  believe  the  history  of  this 
episode  leaves  us  with  little  choice  over 
which  path  to  take. 

At  this  time,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  supply  the  Turkish 
Army  with  additional  U.S.  weapons. 

Slightly  over  a  year  ago,  Turkish 
forces  Invaded  the  island  of  Cyprus  fol- 
lowing the  overthrow  of  the  Cypriot  Gov- 
ernment, ostensibly  to  protect  Tiurkish 
Cypriots  from  the  revolutionary  junta 
which  had  seized  power.  As  a  result  of 
those  events,  the  junta  failed  to  main- 
tain control  of  the  government. 

The  Greek  Government  renounced  the 
efforts  of  some  extremists  to  take  over 
Cyprus,  and  requested  that  the  Turkish 
Army  leave  the  island.  Instead,  those 
forces  expanded  their  control  and  re- 
fused to  leave. 

Now.  a  year  later,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment still  maintains  its  military  pres- 
ence in  Cyprus.  Huge  portions  of  the 
island's  population,  both  Greek  and 
Turkish,  have  been  forced  to  live  as  refu- 
gees, unable  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Turkey,  in  attacking  a  fellow  ally  of 
the  United  States  with  arms  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  violated  the  agree- 


ments under  which  such  military  aid  is 
made  available.  Thus,  we  had  little  al- 
ternative but  to  cease  our  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey  until  that  nation 
agreed  to  leave  Cypnis  in  peace. 

Turkey  got  away  with  threatening 
Greece,  and  with  dominating  the  de- 
fenseless Island  of  Cyprus.  Apparently 
these  successes  emboldened  that  nation, 
because  they  are  now  trying  to  use  the 
same  tactics  against  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  promises  of  a  settlement 
on  Cyprus,  Turkey  has  responded  by 
threatening  to  close  down  U.S.  military 
bases  in  her  territories. 

Instead  of  peaceful  withdrawal,  Tur- 
key has  violated  an  earlier  agreement 
with  our  Government  and  resumed  the 
cultivation  of  opium  poppies — the  fruit 
of  which  will  inevitably  wind  up  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  adding  further  to 
our  own  problems  in  drug  control. 

Instead  of  trying  to  heal  the  wounds 
caused  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  last 
year,  Turkey  has  apparently  decided  to 
maintain  its  militant  posture,  and 
threatens  to  end  its  alliance  with  the 
United  States  unless  we  resume  mili- 
tary aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  bow  to 
threats,  even  from  our  own  allies. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  been 
touted  as  a  "compromise  measiure"  by 
the  State  Department.  Is  it  a  compro- 
mise between  Greek  and  Turkish  in- 
terests? I  think  not. 

This  measure  is  a  compromise  only  In 
the  sense  that  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
way  the  administration  can  gain  its  de- 
sire to  rearm  a  nation  that  has  violated 
its  agreements  with  the  United  States— 
and  has  shown  no  Intention  of  ending 
those  violations. 

This  is  no  longer  a  "Greek  against 
Turk"  issue. 

It  is  not  something  just  opposed  by 
the  "Greek  Lobby,"  whatever  that  is. 

The  only  thing  that  is  compromised 
by  this  bill  is  the  integrity  and  strength 
of  will  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

And  for  those  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  S.  846.  Supplying 
weapons  to  Turkey  will  not  bring  that 
nation  to  the  conference  table — and 
that  is  where  this  dispute  must  be 
settled. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated 
my  views  and  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion when  it  was  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  I  voted  against  reporting  it 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  day  before 
yesterday,  the  22d.  I  think  it  is  hurtful 
to  the  prestige  and  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  adopt  this 
resolution  lifting  the  arms  embargo 
against  Turkey. 

That  embargo  imposed  a  few  months 
ago  was  required  by  the  admitted  fact 
that  the  Turks  sent  to  Cyprus  and  used 
in  aggressive  action  their  arms,  weap- 
ons, and  instruments  of  war  which  had 
been  furnished  to  Turkey  by  the  United 
States  for  use  in  the  discharge  of  its 
functions  as  a  member  of  NATO,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  military  sales  law  which 
forbade  the  use  of  such  instruments  of 
war  except  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  delivered,  namely,  in  further- 
ance   of    Turkish    obligations    under 
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NATO.  Those  facts  remain  the  facts  to- 
day. Nothing  has  changed  those  facts. 
If  the  indirect  effect  intended  by  the 
embargo  when  it  was  imposed  was  to 
induce  Turkey  to  come  to  some  recon- 
ciliation in  respect  to  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Turks  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  the  Turkish  Government,  then 
no  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
settlement  of  that  dispute.  Turkey  has 
done  absolutely  nothing  toward  reach- 
ing a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
The  Turks  occupied  Cyprus  using  Amer- 
ican instruments  of  war  furnished  to  her 
as  a  NATO  power  only,  pressed  on  into 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus  imtil  it  occupied  40 
percent  of  that  island — the  best  part  of 
the  island  economically.  In  doing  so  it 
dispossessed  200,000  refugees  of  their 
homes.  They  are  still  dispossessed — still 
not  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

So  what  is  the  justification  for  asking 
us  to  lift  the  embargo.  Do  the  Turks  ask 
us  to  allow  them  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  Military  Sales  Law  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  weapons  which  we  fur- 
nish for  NATO  purposes  for  any  pur- 
poses for  which  they  may  wish  to  use 
them— aggressive  or  otherwise.  If  they  be 
such  an  exception,  will  all  the  other 
countries  who  are  subject  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  same  law  ask  us  that  they 
respectively  be  made  a  similar  exception. 
Remember  that  we  sell  about  $9  billion 
worth  of  arms  a  year  and  we  sell  to  a 
great  many  purchasers.  To  make  this  ex- 
ception would  destroy  the  wise  prohibi- 
tion in  the  military  sales  law. 

The  only  other  reason  given  for  this 
resolution  is  that  the  Turks  have  indi- 
cated that  if  we  do  not  lift  the  embargo 
they  may  take  away  from  us  the  bases — 
two  of  which  are  important — which  we 
have  in  Turkey  which  serve  the  purposes 
of  NATO.  enabUng  us  to  gain  valuable 
Information  about  miUtary  activities  of 
the  Russians.  But  Turkey  is  a  member 
of  NATO  and  the  function  of  those  two 
bases  is  important  to  the  security  of  Tur- 
key—even more  important — than  it  is  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  More- 
over. Dr.  Kissinger  made  recently  what 
was  considered  a  very  timely  statement 
in  Atlanta  when  he  said  any  nation  that 
did  not  want  to  have  an  agreement  with 
us  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  such  an 
agreement— that  if  our  agreement  with 
tiiem  did  not  serve  their  Interest  as  well 
as  ours  and  they  wanted  to  terminate  it 
they  could  do  so.  Now.  Dr.  Kissinger 
seems  to  be  retreating  from  his  brave 
and  proper  position  and  making  this 
great  country  yield  a  matter  of  Jaw  and, 
I  think,  a  matter  of  honor,  to  the  pres- 
sure Turkey  is  now  imposing — a  threat 
to  take  away  some  of  their  bases  which 
we  use  with  them  for  NATO  purposes. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  resolution  are 
not  antagonistic  toward  Turkey.  We  do 
not  approve  of  aU  the  Turks  have  done  or 
are  doing  but  they  are  strong,  brave  peo- 
ple. They  are  a  good  ally  for  us  to  have, 
especially  strategically  located  as  they 
are.  But  they  have  no  right  to  ask  of  us 
what  others  similarly  situated  would 
have  no  right  to  ask.  Those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  resolution  are  standing  firmly 
by  two  principles: 


First.  Respect  for  the  provisions  of  the 
military  sales  law. 

Second.  That  the  United  States  should 
not  under  threat  from  a  nation  with 
whom  it  has  an  agreement  respecting  the 
mutual  security  of  that  country  and  our- 
selves, ignore  clear  violations  of  our  law. 
a  just  and  wise  law,  by  that  country. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  believing  that  it  is 
the  right  course  to  pursue  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
resolution  and  hope  it  will  not  be  ap- 
proved by  this  House. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  support  S.  846,  the  compromise 
measure  to  release  a  limited  amount  of 
mihtary  equipment  to  Turkey  in  accord- 
ance with  earlier  agreements  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States.  I  do 
so  not  out  of  any  desire  to  show  favorit- 
ism to  one  ally  of  our  country  over 
another.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  it  is  impera- 
tive for  the  United  States  to  be  even- 
handed  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
with  resiject  to  nations  with  whom  we 
are  friendly  or  allied. 

This  bill  represents  an  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate that  kind  of  balanced  approach 
to  the  unfortunate  and  emotionally 
charged  situation  which  has  produced 
such  discord  among  Mediterranean 
nations.  It  is  a  reasonable  piece  of  leg- 
islation dealing  with  a  complex  sit- 
uation at  a  difficult  time,  designed  to 
demonstrate  to  both  Turkey  and  Greece 
that  the  United  States  does  not  wish  to 
take  sides  in  disputes  between  these 
countries  or  to  take  actions  which  will 
work  to  the  advantage  of  one  country  or 
to  the  detriment  of  another.  S.  846  pro- 
vides for  the  delivery  to  Turkey  of  arms 
which  were  contracted  for  prior  to  the 
embargo  which  began  in  February  of 
1975.  most  of  which  have  already  been 
paid  for.  It  proposes  new  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  Greece  and  addi- 
tional humanitarian  aid  to  Cyprus. 

What  this  bill  does  not  do  is  authorize 
new  military  assistance  to  Turkey  with- 
out further  congressional  action.  This 
provision  is  a  particularly  sensible  one 
since  it  will  give  the  United  States  time 
to  evaluate  the  Turkish  reaction  to  the 
lifting  of  our  February  embargo  and  to 
fiu-ther  examine  the  attitudes  of  all  par- 
ties to  the  Cyprus  difficulties.  It  also 
shows  Turkey  that  by  lifting  our  em- 
bargo, the  Congress  is  not  giving  that 
country  a  green  light  to  use  these  arms 
in  any  manner  it  wishes  nor  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  coun- 
tries involved  in  this  difficult  situation 
to  take  positive  steps  toward  a  peaceful, 
lasting  solution  to  the  Cyprus  dispute. 
An  evenhanded  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
principal  antagonists,  Turkey  and 
Greece,  is  particularly  necessary,  not 
only  for  a  resolution  of  this  particular 
disagreement,  but  also  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  NATO  alliance  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world  by  maintaining 
U.S.  access  to  very  important  military 
bases. 

Finally,  and  not  least  of  all,  this  bill 
preserves  the  integrity  of  congressional 
action  to  oversee  an  ally's  use  of  U.S.- 
supplied  arms,  a  principle  for  which  I 
have  spoken  in  the  past.  On  October  15, 


1974,  when  the  House  considered  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1131  which  mandated  an  immediate 
cutoff  of  military  aid  to  Turkey.  I  of- 
fered the  following  remarks  as  part  of 
my  justification  for  voting  to  uphold  the 
veto: 

While  I  flrnUy  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  reassert  Its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility In  the  malting  of  overall  foreign  policy, 
much  of  which  has  been  abdicated  to  the 
Executive  In  recent  years,  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
us  overreact  in  the  opposite  direction- that 
of  Congress  dictating  absolute  terms  for  ne- 
gotiating foreign  policy  to  the  Executive. 

It  is  clear  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  6  months  that  the  arms  cutoff  which 
was  intended  to  influence  Turkey  in  the 
Cyprus  negotiations  had  no  such  results. 
Thus,  it  is  my  concern  that  if  we  fail  to 
pass  this  legislation,  we  will  not  only 
continue  to  harm  Cyprus,  but  will  pose 
grave  risks  to  the  security  and  stability 
of  the  entire  eastern  Mediterranean. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S  846. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
intend  to  lengthen  the  debate  at  this 
point  by  going  into  great  detail  on  the 
nature  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  its  genesis 
who  is  responsible  for  it  and  other  such 
questions.  These  are  primarUy  for  his- 
torians and  students  of  international  re- 
lations. What  is  important  now  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  and  it  is  toward 
a  viable  solution  that  our  efforts  must 
be  directed.  I  do  not  have  that  solution 
and  I  doubt  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
here  have  it  either.  Nor  should  we  have 
It.  Any  credible  and  lasting  resolution  of 
the  situation  on  Cyprus  can  only  be  one 
developed  and  agreed  to  by  those  in- 
volved—Greece and  Turkey  and  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots.  It  is  possible  to 
say  with  certainty,  however,  that  any 
solution  wiU  inevitably  be  a  compromise 
Partisans  of  both  sides  in  this  country 
should  also  keep  this  in  mind.  Compro- 
mise invariably  lies  somewhere  between 
extremes,  and  while  American  policy 
must  be  that  of  justice,  it  must  also  be 
that  of  peace  and  compromise,  a  policy 
which  is  neither  vengeful  nor  judg- 
mental. 

The  question  for  us  toda>  is  what 
policy  WiU  help  achieve  compromise  and 
peace.  It  is  my  judgment  at  this  point, 
that  removing  the  embargo  will  not  help 
to  accomplish  that  objective.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  serve  to  justify  and  sustain 
all  that  has  happened  in  the  past  year 
and  it  will  harden  the  Turkish  resolve 
to  impose  their  own  solution  on  the  is- 
land rather  than  to  seek  to  negotiate 
one. 

The  administration  has  suggested  that 
a  Uf  ting  of  the  embargo  will  produce  a 
conciliatory  response  in  Turkey  which 
will  unfreeze  the  situation  and  lead  to 
a  satisfactory  resolution.  The  adminis- 
tration's suggestions,  however,  must  be 
based  on  firmer  evidence  to  be  convinc- 
ing. Moreover,  the  fact  remains— and 
this  has  never  been  refuted— the  law 
was  broken.  Further,  It  is  still  being 
broken,  as  Turkey  continues  Its  use  of 
American-supplied  weapons  on  Cyprus. 
Not  only  was  the  law  broken,  but  an 
American  response  was  withheld  for  some 
6  months,  more  than  enough  time  for 
conciliation  had  anyone  wished  to  try 
that  approach.  At  this  point  I  believe  it 
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appropriate  that  the  intial  gesture  come 
from  Turkey.  Once  made,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Congress  will  reciprocate  with 
a  lifting  of  the  embargo.  In  view  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  this  question,  I  believe 
this  would  be  a  more  appropriate  coiu-se 
of  events  and  one  which  would  more  ef- 
fectively insure  that  negotiations  would 
take  place  and  that  a  compromise  would 
occur. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  restoring  arms  aid  to 
Turkey. 

A  little  over  1  year  ago,  tragedy  struck 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Today  that  tragedy 
continues.  There  are  nearly  200,000  refu- 
gees on  the  island  and  the  Cypriot  econ- 
omy lies  in  ruin.  Forty  percent  of  the  is- 
land remains  occupied  by  the  military 
forces  of  Turkey.  We  have  seen  no  prog- 
ress in  negotiations.  Against  this  back- 
ground President  Ford  is  now  asking  us 
to  resume  arms  support  to  Tiu-key.  What 
Mr.  Ford  should  instead  be  asking  for  is 
more  aid  to  alleviate  the  himian  suffering 
being  endured  by  so  many  on  Cyprus,  to- 
gether with  assurances  from  Turkey  as  to 
what  positive  steps  Turkey  is  prepared 
to  take  to  resolve  equitably  and  satisfac- 
torily the  Cyprus  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  yet  another  is- 
sue at  stake  here  today.  In  enacting  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  Congress  prohibited 
arms  provided  to  a  foreign  nation,  either 
by  grant  or  direct  sale,  from  being  used 
for  purposes  of  aggression.  Turkey  vio- 
lated the  terms  of  our  agreements  with 
them  and  the  Congress  responded  prop- 
erly by  placing  an  embargo  on  arms  ship- 
ments to  Turkey.  We  must  not  today 
abandon  the  principles  embodied  in  these 
laws  and  agreements  by  reversing  oiur 
policy  on  the  embargo  on  shipments  of 
weapons  to  Turkey  in  the  absence  of  any 
conciliatory  move  on  Turkey's  part. 

Should  Congress  choose  not  to  con- 
tinue the  embargo,  the  consequences 
could  be  serious,  both  for  Cyprus  and  for 
national  and  international  security.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  arms  are  dis- 
tributed each  year  by  our  country.  Any 
present  or  future  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  this  materiel  would  be  rendered  all  but 
meaningless.  It  is  imperative  that  other 
nations  recognize  that  violations  of  the 
terms  by  which  the  arms  were  provided 
are  intolerable  and  carry  the  gravest  of 
consequences. 

The  eastern  Mediterranean  has  be- 
come a  potential  flash  point  of  interna- 
tional tension,  threatening  both  the  peo- 
ples of  the  region  and  the  world  at  large. 
This  is  further  exacerbated  by  the  vola- 
tile situation  in  the  Middle  East.  For 
these  reasons,  coupled  with  Turkey's  vio- 
lation of  law  regarding  use  of  our  arms 
and  the  apparent  lack  of  any  positive  ef- 
forts on  Turkey's  part  to  seek  a  peaceful, 
negotiated  solution  to  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem, I  regard  renewed  arms  aid  to  Turkey 
as  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only 
after  real  soul  searching  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  for  S.  846  and  I  will  do  so 
because  on  balance  I  believe  the  ap- 
proach it  takes  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  that  I  cast  this  vote  with 
reluctance  because  of  my  deep  personal 


bond  of  friendship  for  many  in  my  com- 
munity who  strongly  and  urgently  take 
the  opposite  view,  with  reservations  be- 
cause I  cannot  say  with  certainty — any 
more  than  any  one  else  can — that  future 
events  will  bear  out  my  perception  of  the 
national  interest. 

In  all  truth,  there  is  no  assiu'ance  that 
a  partial  lifting  of  the  arms  ban  against 
Turkey  will  promote  positive  negotia- 
tions for  a  prompt  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  issue.  Nor  Is  there  any 
assurance  that  a  continuation  of  the  ban 
will  help  achieve  this  end.  Events  of  the 
last  5  months  would  seem  to  offer  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Faced  with  the 
uncertainties  of  both  of  these  policy  al- 
ternatives, my  judgment  is  that  a  par- 
tial lifting  of  the  ban — under  very  re- 
strictive conditions — offers  the  best  hope 
of  prompting  a  just  settlement  of  the 
cruel  and  dangerous  situation  on  Cyprus. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  issue  involved. 
Just  as  France  and  Greece  itself  have 
acted  to  sharply  curtail  their  participa- 
tion in  NATO,  so  Turkey  is  threatening 
to  reduce  their  NATO  commitment  and 
to  insist  on  the  removal  of  key  U.S.  in- 
telligence facilities  from  their  key  loca- 
tions in  Turkey  across  from  the  Soviet 
border. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is 
very  much  involved  here — as.  indeed,  are 
the  security  of  Greece,  Turkey  and  Cy- 
prus. The  southern  flank  of  NATO  is  of 
enormous  strategic  importance  which 
cannot  be  discounted,  regardless  of  our 
disposition  toward  one  or  the  other  of  the 
allies  who  occupy  this  area.  Our  primary 
responsibility  must  be  to  assure  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  which  comprise  this  vital  defense 
organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  the  im- 
position of  the  arms  embargo  against 
Turkey  because  I  was  offended  and  out- 
raged by  the  precipitate  military  invasion 
of  Cyprus  by  Turkey  following  the  over- 
throw of  the  Cypriot  Government  at  the 
instigation  of  the  then  Greek  dictator- 
ship. I  do  not  now  favor  a  complete  lift- 
ing of  this  embargo — only  a  very  limited 
resumption  of  arms  purchased  and 
largely  paid  for  by  Turkey  prior  to 
February  5, 1975.  And  I  favor  this  limited 
resumption  only  with  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  in  less  than  90  days  the  Con- 
gress will  have  a  full  opportunity,  when 
the  Military  Sales  Act  is  before  us,  to  re- 
view developments,  particularly  the 
status  of  negotiations  with  respect  to 
Cyprus. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  vote  that  I  have  cast 
since  coming  to  Congress  more  than 
20  years  ago.  But  I  must  vote  my  con- 
science on  the  basis  of  my  perception 
of  the  national  interest,  on  the  basis  of 
bringing  relief  to  the  180,000  refugees  on 
Cyprus  and  restoring  stability  there,  and 
on  the  basis  of  preventing  complete  dis- 
integration in  the  relationship  between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  House  prepares  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  lift  the  embargo  on  military  sales 
to  Turkey,  a  fundamental  point  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  necessarily  comes  Into 
question.  In  both  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and,  more  recently,  the  FV)r- 


eign  Military  Sales  Act,  the  Congress  has 
clearly  provided  that  the  sale  of  U.S. 
arms  to  foreign  nations  is  contingent 
upon  their  use  for  defensive  purposes 
only.  The  language  of  these  laws  is  quite 
explicit;  the  Military  Sales  Act  states 
that — 

Defense  articles  and  defense  services  shall 
be  sold  .  .  .  solely  for  Internal  security,  for 
legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  reclp- 
lent  country  to  participate  in  regional  or 
collective  arrangements  or  measures  con- 
sistent with  the  Charter  of  the  tJnlted  Na- 
tions. .  .  . 

The  question  thus  raised  is,  will  the 
United  States  now  simply  accept  Tur- 
key's blatent  violation  of  our  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  our  arms,  or  will  we  refuse 
to  resume  this  cooperation  with  that 
coimtry  until  such  time  as  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  are  respected? 

The  actions  of  the  30,000  Turkish 
troops  now  occupying  Cyprus,  carried 
out  through  the  use  of  plentifiil  Ameri- 
can equipment,  are  hardly  worthy  of  our 
support.  The  economy  of  the  island  is 
being  destroyed,  as  the  Turkish-con- 
trolled northern  sector,  which  com- 
prises 40  percent  of  the  total  land  mass 
of  Cyprus  and  includes  65  percent  of  the 
cultivable,  produced  80  percent  of  the 
island's  industrial  and  farm  products 
and  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Vandalism, 
murder,  rape,  and  torture  have  become 
commonplace,  while  180,000  Greek 
Cypriots  have  been  made  refugees.  The 
Turks  continue  to  exile  Greeks  from 
the  land  gained  in  last  year's  Invasion, 
replacing  them  with  their  own  people. 
Terrorism  and  the  destruction  of  a  way 
of  life  have  resulted  because  U.S.  arms 
were  used  for  offensive  purposes  instead 
of  "legitimate  self-defense."  If  we  now 
accept  this  violation  of  our  laws  and 
allow  Turkey  to  complete  her  purchases 
of  American  arms,  we  will  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  our  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  throughout  the  world. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  to  end  the  em- 
bargo, H.R.  8454,  have  voiced  their  con- 
cern that  by  continuing  our  present  pol- 
icy we  may  alienate  Turkey,  weaken- 
ing NATO  and  threatening  agreements 
governing  U.S.  bases  in  that  nation. 
What  is  being  overlooked  in  the  face  of 
Turkish  threats  about  these  installa- 
tions, is  the  importance  of  Greece  in 
NATO  and  our  bases,  especially  at 
Souda  Bay  in  Crete,  upon  which  the 
operations  of  the  6th  Fleet  depend. 
Greece  has  proved  herself  a  valuable 
ally  in  the  past,  and  deserves  the  same 
consideration  as  accorded  Turkey;  giving 
Turkey  a  free  hand  in  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican war  materials  is  clearly  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  Greece.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  weaken  our  alliance  with 
Greece  In  an  overzealous  effort  to 
please  Turkey.  Both  nations  are  essen- 
tial to  an  effective  NATO  alliance. 

The  occupation  of  Cyprus  by  Turkish 
force  and  the  atrocities  being  commit- 
ted against  the  Greek  Cypriots  must 
end  before  we  can  consider  resuming 
military  sales  to  Turkey.  Only  through 
such  a  firm  stand  can  we  be  sure  that 
recipients  of  American  arms  will  not 
be  so  fast  to  ignore  U.S.  restrictions  in 
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the  future.  At  this  point  in  the  Rec- 

coRD  I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  Congbessional  Recokd,  July  15, 

1975] 

First  Anniversaby  of  the  Turkish 

Invasion 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  20, 
1975,  will  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  A  full  year  has 
passed  and  the  crisis  In  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean still  lingers  on.  Suppressed  under 
a  Turkish  occupation  force  that  controls 
nearly  half  of  the  Island,  Cyprus  is  still 
capable  of  touching  off  a  war  between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Since  the  invasion,  brutal  atrocities  aimed 
at  the  Greek  Cypriots  have  occurred 
throughout  the  Island.  The  Turks  have  re- 
peatedly inflicted  Immeasurable  suffering  on 
these  citizens  to  the  ix>lnt  of  being  able  to 
make  a  reasonable  comparison  with  the  sav- 
age and  violent  Inhumane  crimes  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Their  takeover  has  affected 
all  aspects  of  the  Cypriots'  lives  from  the 
economic  stability  of  the  island  to  the  edu- 
cation of  both  high  school  and  elementary 
students.  Vandalism,  rape,  torture,  and 
murder  are  among  the  tales  of  horroir  that 
occur  each  day  as  the  heavily  armed  Turks 
move  through  Greek  Cypriot  mountain  vil- 
lages. 

I  have  strongly  opposed  the  aggressive  ac- 
tion and  unjustifiable  behavior  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  and  occupying  forces.  I 
therefore  call  upon  my  coUeagues  in  Con- 
gress to  oppose  all  measures  that  will  lift 
the  ban  on  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Tur- 
key until  such  time  as  Turkish  forces  are 
withdrav/n  from  Cyprus  and  there  Is  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  by  both  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  decided  to  vote  against  this  reso- 
lution lifting  the  embargo  on  our  mili- 
tary sales  and  aid  to  Turkey  after  much 
soul  searching. 

What  most  persuaded  me  was  concern 
about  undermining  the  Caramilis  gov- 
ernment in  Greece.  It  seems  to  me  the 
administration  has  acted  very  badly  and 
against  the  U.S.  interests  in  Greece  over 
the  recent  past.  We  instantaneously  rec- 
ognized the  Greek  military  jimta  and 
continued  actions  which  boosted  their 
authenticity  despite  continued  repres- 
sive actions  on  their  part  against  the 
Greek  people.  We  stood  by  hi  incredible 
silence  as  the  Greek  junta  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  Cyprus  Government  and 
assassinate  Archbishop  Makarios.  Then, 
upon  the  failure  of  that  plot  and  resto- 
ration of  democratic  government  in 
Greece,  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  Greeks, 
do  nothing  to  assist  a  resolution  of  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  Greek  refu- 
gees on  Cyprus,  and  now  proposed  to  re- 
sume military  aid  to  Turkey  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Turks  have  neither  made 
nor  promised  any  progress  on  Cyprus 
negotiations.  I  greaty  feared  that  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  might  endanger 
the  Greek  democratic  regime. 

Also,  I  have  a  great  distaste  for  yield- 
ing to  Turkish  blackmail  efforts,  threat- 
ening to  kick  us  out  of  our  military  bases 
in  Turkey  if  we  did  not  resume  aid  with- 
out conditions.  Yielding  to  these  threats 
would  have  provoked  similar  threats 
throughout  the  world. 

Lastly,  resuming  military  aid  to  Tur- 
key without  any  Turkish  concessions  on 
Cyprus  would  serve  to  undermine  the 
credibility  of  the  important  conditions 


we  attach  to  our  sales  of  military  equip- 
ment around  the  world.  If  we  let  Turkey 
off  with  just  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  no  other 
coimtry  would  take  these  limitations  se- 
riously. 

I  was  singularly  unimpressed  by  the 
national  security  arguments  put  forward 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlessinger  and 
felt  he  once  again  badly  misled  us.  Cer- 
tainly his  claim  that  we  need  a  military 
installation  on  the  Bosporus  Canal  to 
be  able  to  tell  what  Russian  ships  are 
passing  through  and  what  they  are  car- 
rying is  ludicrous.  I  have  been  there.  The 
Bosporus  is  so  narrow  that  anyone 
can  make  these  identifications  from  the 
shore  without  the  necessity  for  any  for- 
mal facility.  Similarly,  the  other  instal- 
lations he  described  as  essential  defy 
credibility.  Though  they  may  be  more 
convenient,  the  satellite  pictures  I  have 
seen,  so  sharp  you  can  read  license  plates 
on  automobiles,  certainly  can  provide  the 
intelligence  we  need,  and  I  understand 
there  are  other  land-based  facilities  that 
can  be  used  as  well.  This  argument  also 
neglects  the  importance  of  our  Greek 
military  Installations  that  might  have 
been  jeopardized  had  v.e  resumed  arms 
to  Turkey. 

Indeed,  one  persuasive  factor  in  mak- 
ing my  decision  was  the  lack  of  candor 
with  which  I  felt  we  were  treated  by 
both  Secretary  Schlesinger  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  on  this  subject. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  Turks  clearly 
violated  the  conditions  of  our  provisions 
of  arms  to  them.  They  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied 40  percent  of  Cyprus  using  our 
weapons  illegally  and  have  grossly  abused 
the  Greek  Cypriots  since  their  occupa- 
tion. They  have  been  totally  intransigent 
about  settling  the  Cyprus  dispute  on  any 
reasonable  and  acceptable  basis.  Under 
these  conditions,  and  subject  to  the  un- 
conscionable threats  to  which  they  have 
subjected  us,  I  just  do  not  see  adequate 
reason  to  reward  this  conduct  in  any 
way. 

Furthermore,  the  relief  offered  in  or- 
der to  persuade  the  Turks  to  negotiate 
was  totally  open-ended  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Cash  and  credit  sales  were  to  be  re- 
sumed without  limit,  the  latter  only  sub- 
ject to  veto  if  in  that  act  we  were  to 
decide  to  impose  another  embargo.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  represents  serious  over- 
reaching by  the  administration,  which 
appears  in  all  cases  to  prefer  peddling 
arms  to  any  other  diplomatic  considera- 
tion. Indeed,  our  whole  foreign  policy 
seems  based  on  provision  of  arms  and 
nuclear  sabre  rattling,  a  matter  which 
deeply  disturbs  me. 

All  in  all,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
bill  too  fraught  with  inadequacies  and 
dangers  to  be  worthy  of  support  on  the 
outside  chance  it  might  induce  Turkey 
to  move  toward  meaningful  Cjrprus  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
on  each  of  the  occasions  when  the  matter 
was  before  us  previously  to  place  a  ban 
upon  the  sale  of  further  military  imple- 
ments to  the  Government  of  Tiu-key.  I 
did  this  because  I  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  Government  of  Turkey,  under  its 
previous  administration,  had  clearly  vio- 
lated the  terms  of  our  military  agreement 
by  invading  Cyprus. 


While  it  luiquestionably  can  be  argued 
that  the  previous  Government  of  Greece, 
imder  the  military  junta,  also  had  vio- 
lated these  agreements  by  its  invasion  of 
Cyprus,  this  did  not  in  my  opinion  justify 
our  simply  abandoning  our  long-standing 
pohcy  of  insisting  that  U.S. -supplied 
military  equipment  be  used  only  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  This  Is  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  our  policy. 

Subsequent  events  and  the  very  urgent 
pleading  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  caused  me  to 
examine  the  present  bill  very  carefully, 
and  I  believe  it  now  may  be  timely  to 
permit  the  limited  and  tentative  resump- 
tion of  our  agreement  with  Turkey  based 
upon  the  assurances  and  guarantees  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Since  both  Greece  and  Turkey  have 
undergone  changes  In  their  governing 
administrations  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  on  Cyprus,  and  since  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  dispute  obviously  has 
not  been  assisted  by  the  hostile  attitude 
which  has  developed  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey,  I  think  it  possible 
that  a  tentative  relaxation  of  our  total 
embargo  conceivably  might  be  productive 
of  a  peaceful  settlement.  Clearly  our 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  be- 
lieve that  it  could  be. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  I  am  voting  for 
this  legislation  only  upon  the  guarantees 
contained  in  sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

Specifically,  I  am  relying  upon  the  ab- 
solute compliance  with  the  language  be- 
ginning on  line  15  of  page  2,  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  such  authorization  shall 
be  effective  only  while  Turkey  shall  observe 
the  ceasefire  and  shall  neither  increase  Its 
forces  on  Cjrprus  nor  transfer  to  Cyprus  any 
United  States  supplied  implements  of  war; 

Further,  in  connection  with  any  Presi- 
dential suspension  of  future  embargoes, 
I  am  relying  absolutely  upon  the  clear 
provision  contained  In  section  3,  which 
appears  In  the  bill  beginning  on  Line  17 
on  Page  4,  to  wit: 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  effective 
only  while  Turkey  shall  observe  the  cease- 
fire and  shall  neither  Increase  its  forces  on 
Cyprus  nor  transfer  to  Cyprus  any  United 
States  supplied  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  If  the 
present  Government  of  Turkey  should 
fail  in  any  degree  to  abide  by  these 
clear  and  ambiguous  conditions,  I  shall 
vote  to  reinstitute  the  absolute  ban  upon 
the  shipment  of  any  goods  to  that  coun- 
try when  the  Mihtary  Assistance  Act 
comes  before  us  for  renewal  within  the 
next  few  months. 

My  decision  to  support  this  tentative 
and  partial  lifting  of  the  absolute  em- 
bargo at  this  time  Is  Influenced  by  the 
pleading  of  President  Ford  and  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  and  their  Insistent  belief 
that  to  do  so  is  In  the  military  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  vital  U.S.  defense  Installa- 
tions In  Turkey  which  presently  provide 
our  only  means  of  monitoring  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  SALT  agreements. 

Since  the  hostilities  of  last  year,  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  new  govern- 
ments. Perhaps  It  Is  timely  to  let  them 
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both  begin  with  fresh  slates  and  a  fresh 
opportunity  to  make  peace  on  Cyprus, 
unimpeded  by  our  understandable  dis- 
pleasure over  actions  of  their  predecessor 
governments. 

But  this  willingness  to  give  the  new 
administration  in  Turkey  an  opportimlty 
to  demonstrate  Its  good  faith  in  nego- 
tiating an  acceptable  settlement  on  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  and  in  a  cessation  of 
its  aggressive  activities  on  that  Island 
emphatically  does  not  and  should  not 
justify  us  to  surrender  the  basic  and 
fimdamental  principal  that  military 
weapons  and  equipment  purchased  from 
this  country  must  not  be  used  for  ag- 
gressive military  adventurism  or  for  of- 
fensive attacks  on  one's  neighbors. 

If  these  agreements  are  to  any  degree 
violated  in  the  future,  I  shall  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  voting  to  reim- 
pose  the  ban. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
without  any  enthusiasm  to  announce  my 
intention  to  vote  for  S.  846  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend in  part  the  existing  ban  on  U.S. 
arms  shipment  to  Turkey. 

This  issue  presents  to  me  an  excruci- 
ating dilemma. 

A  vote  for  S.  846  is  a  vote  to  resume  the 
flow  of  arms  and  armaments  to  Turkey — 
a  country  in  deep  conflict  with  its  neigh- 
bor. Greece. 

I  believe  it  is  an  unwise  and  Improper 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  be  arms 
dealer  and  weapons  purveyor  to  the 
world. 

I  think  this  is  wrong  regardless  of 
whether  the  arms  are  sent  to  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Arab  nations,  or  to  Israel. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vote  against  S. 
846  is  a  vote  against  taking  an  initiative 
which  might  lead  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Impasse  now  existing  between  Greece 
and  Tiirkey  over  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

And  as  long  as  this  impasse  is  not  bro- 
ken, the  plight  of  the  Greek  and  Cyprlot 
refugees  deepens  and  worsens. 

I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
statements  of  leading  Members  of  Con- 
gress, by  the  President,  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  that  the  only  real  hope  for 
prompt,  constructive  moves  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  vexing  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  CjTsrus  question  is  by  a  par- 
tial lifting  of  the  ban — imposed  this  past 
February  by  the  Congress — on  arms 
shipments  to  Turkey. 

Resolving  this  dilemma  has  been  a 
terrible  task  for  me. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  decided  to  vote  for  S.  846  only  be- 
cause its  passage  might  ease  the  human 
travail  and  suffering  of  the  people  of 
CsTJrus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now 
read  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  cTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
reaflarma  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  to  improve  and  harmonize  relations 
among  the  allies  of  the  United  States  and 
between  the  United  States  and  Its  allies.  In 
the  Interest  of  mutual  defense  and  national 
security.  In  particular,  the  Congress  recog- 


nizes the  special  contribution  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  of  Greece  and  Turkey  by 
virtue  of  their  geographic  position  on  the 
southeastern  flank  of  Europe  and  is  prepared 
to  assist  in  the  modernization  and  strength- 
ening of  their  respective  armed  forces. 

The  Congress  further  reaffirms  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  refugees  and  other  victims  of  armed  con- 
flict and  to  foster  and  promote  International 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  which 
prevent  such  persons  from  resuming  normal 
and  productive  lives.  The  Congress,  there- 
fore, calls  upon  the  I>resldent  to  encourage 
and  to  cooperate  in  the  Implementation  of 
multilateral  programs,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  or  other  appropriate  International 
agencies,  for  the  relief  of  and  assistance  to 
refugees  and  other  persons  disadvantaged  by 
the  hostilities  on  Cyprus. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  that  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  may  be  carried  out  without  awaiting 
the  enactment  of  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976  programs — 

( 1 )  the  President  is  authorized,  nothwlth- 
standlng  any  other  provision  of  law,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Government  of  Turkey  those  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  with  re- 
spect to  which  contracts  of  sale  were  signed 
under  section  21  or  section  22  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  on  or  before  February  5. 
1975.  and  to  issue  licenses  for  the  trans- 
portation to  the  Government  of  Turkey  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war 
(Including  technical  data  relating  thereto) : 
Provided,  That  such  authorization  shall  be 
effective  only  while  Turkey  shall  observe  the 
cease-fire  and  shall  neither  Increase  Its  forces 
on  Cyprus  nor  transfer  to  Cyprus  any  United 
States  supplied  Implements  of  war;  and 

(2)  the  President  Is  requested  to  Initiate 
discussions  with  the  Government  of  Greece 
to  determine  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Greece 
for  economic  and  military  assistance. 

(b)  The  President  Is  directed  to  submit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  within  sixty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report 
on  discussions  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)(2).  together  with  his  recommendations 
for  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Greece  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  620 (x)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  the  word  "Provided,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  suspend  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  section  3(c) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  only  with 
respect  to  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended, 
for  the  procxirement  of  such  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  as  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  are  nec- 
essary In  order  to  enable  Turkey  to  fulfill 
her  defense  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Any 
such  suspension  shall  be  effective  only  while 
Turkey  shall  observe  the  cease-fire  and  shall 
neither  Increase  Its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor 
transfer  to  Cyprus  any  United  States  sup- 
plied arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.". 

(b)  Section  620(x)  of  the  Foreign  Assis- 
tance Act  of  1961  Is  fvu-ther  amended  by 
designating  the  present  subsection  as  para- 
graph (1)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  succeeding  sixty-day  period,  a  report 
on  progress  made  during  such  period  toward 
the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  solution  of 
the  Cyprus  conflict.". 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  (1)  military  assistance 


to  Turkey  under  chapter  2  of  part  n  of  tiie 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  (2)  sales, 
credits,  or  guaranties  to  or  on  behalf  of  Tur- 
key under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  for 
the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  not  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  needed  for  the  fulfillment  of 
Turkey's  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
responsibilities. 

(d)  This  section  shall  become  effective  only 
upon  enactment  of  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion authorizing  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties 
under  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    BTTCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan: 
Page  3,  line  3,  immediately  before  the  period 
insert  "pending  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  refugee  situation  in  the  spirit  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  361". 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  amendment  simply  clarifies 
the  intent  of  the  committee.  I  hope  it  can 
receive  the  approval  of  those  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  in  that  it  simply  un- 
derlines our  support  of  the  CjTJrus  refu- 
gees and  makes  reference  to  the  Security 
Council  Resolution  361,  which  was 
passed  on  the  30th  of  August  1974  in 
their  support. 

The  heart  of  this  resolution  is  this: 

1.  Expresses  Its  appreciation  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  for  the  part  he  has  played  In 
bringing  about  talks  of  leaders  of  the  two 
communities  In  Cyprus. 

2.  Warmly  welcomes  this  development  and 
calls  upon  those  concerned  therein  to  pursue 
the  talks  actively  with  the  help  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  and  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Cyprlot  people  as  a  whole. 

3.  Calls  upon  all  parties  to  do  everything 
In  their  power  to  alleviate  human  suffering, 
to  ensure  the  restoration  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  for  every  person  and  to  refrain 
from  all  actions  likely  to  aggravate  the  situ- 
ation. 

4.  Expresses  its  grave  concern  at  the  plight 
of  the  refugees  and  other  persons  displaced 
as  a  result  of  the  situation  in  Cyprus  and 
urges  the  parties  concerned,  In  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  General,  to  search  for 
peaceful  solutions  of  the  problems  of  refu- 
gees and  take  appropriate  measures  to  pro- 
vide for  their  relief  and  welfare  and  to  per- 
mit persons  who  wish  to  do  so  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  safety. 

,  5.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  sub- 
mit at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  a 
full  report  on  the  situation  of  the  refugees 
and  other  persons  referred  to  in  Paragraph  4 
of  this  resolution  and  decides  to  keep  that 
situation  under  constant  review. 

6.  Further  requests  the  Secretary  General 
to  continue  to  provide  emergency  U.N.  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  all  parts  of  the 
population  of  the  Island  In  need  of  such  as- 
sistance. 

7.  Calls  upon  aU  parties,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  good  faith,  to  take  both  individuaUy 
and  in  cooperation  with  each  other,  all  steps 
which  may  promote  comprehensive  and  suc- 
cessful negotiations. 
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8.  Reiterates  its  caU  to  all  parties  to  co- 
operate fully  with  UNICYP  in  carrying  out 
this  task. 

9.  Expresses  conviction  that  the  speedy 
Implimentatlon  of  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  wUl  assist  in  the  achievement  of 
a  substantial  settlement  In  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  agreed  in  the  com- 
mittee to  this  section  concerning  the 
refugees  on  Cyprus  to  indicate  our  Gov- 
ernment's concern  for  them;  but  I  would 
add  these  words  to  underline  that  we 
do  not  consider  this  a  final  solution.  We 
do  consider  this  something  that  must  be 
addressed  in  the  negotiations.  It  is  simply 
an  underlining  of  our  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  Cyprus  refugees  and  I  be- 
lieve fulfills  the  intent  of  the  committee 
which  it  can  be  important  if  this  legisla- 
tion does  pass. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  clarification  of  the  committee's 
intent.  In  emphasizing  the  plight  of  the 
refugees  the  gentleman  points  to  the 
most  serious  human  problem  in  this  en- 
tire matter. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
read  the  gentleman's  amendment  earlier 
today.  I  have  no  serious  objection  to  it, 
because  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester)  that  it  re- 
flects the  committee's  intent.  I  am  for 
these  refugees  returning  to  their  homes 
and  a  settlement  on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  side  has 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
also  have  reviewed  the  amendment.  We 
think  it  improves  the  legislation  and  is 
consistent  with  our  original  objectives 
in  this  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  .     -- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  coming  close  to 
the  moment  of  truth,  to  a  difficult  deci- 
sion for  most:  easy  for  some.  But,  I 
would  be  remiss  if,  at  this  point,  I  did  not 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) was  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  $25  million  appropriation  for  refugee 
relief  which  I  introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment earlier  in  the  year.  For  without  his 
support  this  amendment  would  not  have 
passed.  I  understand  the  difficulty  of  his 
position,  and  I  respect  it.  However,  at 
that  point  we  part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
entire  debate  this  afternoon  and  I,  like 
others,  have  pondered  over  the  merits  of 
the  relative  positions.  I  resented  in  some 
measure  the  implication  that  a  lobby  was 
distasteful,  that  a  lobby  was  something 
to  be  avoided.  We  live  in  the  midst  of 
lobbies  every  minute  of  the  day.  This 
time,  it  is  different  because  It  happens 
to  be  of  Greek  ancestry.  Yet,  we  were 
conspicuously  silent  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  did  have  those  of  Turkish 
ancestry  lobbying  equally  as  vigorously. 


Let  me  tell  the  Members  about  the 
difference.  Each  of  them  believed  that 
they  were  right.  In  my  judgment  and  in 
the  judgment  concurred  In  by  this  Con- 
gress early  in  the  year  by  the  enactment 
of  the  embargo,  the  Greek  lobby  has  one 
thing  going  for  it,  and  only  one,  but  it  is 
the  most  compelling  reason  and  the  most 
compelling  element  for  my  consideration, 
at  least,  and  I  am  sure  for  other  Mem- 
bers. That  is  simple  justice. 

Somehow,  in  this  procedural  under- 
taking this  afternoon,  in  the  very  clin- 
ical approach  to  foreign  affairs,  we  for- 
get the  impact  of  justice.  Now,  what  the 
devil  has  happened  on  that  island?  Right 
or  wrong,  who  precipitated  it  at  this  point 
becomes  obscure  even  if  we  find  justifi- 
cation for  the  Turks  invading  Cyprus. 
Can  we  then  find  justification  for  them 
ravaging  Cyprus?  Can  we  find  justifica- 
tion for  the  ravaging  of  the  women,  the 
ransacking  of  homes,  the  confiscation 
of  properties? 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  said  early  on,  "How  long 
do  we  punish  them?"  They  took  that 
initial  action.  That  would  be  right  if  they 
went  onto  the  island  and  left  it,  but 
Turkey  went  onto  the  island  and  has  and 
still  occupys  40  percent  of  this  land  with 
70  percent  of  its  industrial  wealth.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  when  he  said  that  he  does  not 
contemplate  that  the  Turks  will  ever 
withdraw  from  Cyprus.  The  original 
statement  was  made  that  they  are  there 
to  stay,  they  intend  to  stay.  We  know  the 
intricacies  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  State,  whose  record 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  will  remain  in  Cyprus  no  matter 
what  concessions  are  eventually  made. 

Nothing  has  changed.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  said  it.  Nothing  has 
changed.  The  law  somehow  becomes  im- 
portant with  certain  issues,  with  certain 
people,  and  with  certain  nations,  but  the 
double  standard  used  here  indicates  that 
the  law  is  not  important  with  Cyprus. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  fright- 
ens me.  I  see  it  more  and  more  across 
the  world:  the  United  States  is  being 
regarded  more  and  more  as  a  papier 
mache  nation.  Its  integrity,  its  fortitude, 
its  determination  to  remain  dominant 
with  integrity  is  diminished  and  very 
seriously  eroded. 

What  if  we  do  pass  this  resolution 
today?  We  will,  in  effect,  be  giving  a  sig- 
nal to  every  other  nation  which  benefits 
as  a  result  of  our  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  utilize  as  they  will,  if  it  suits  their 
national  interests  best,  those  weapons  to 
Invade  other  lands.  It  is  significant.  We 
never  thought  it  would  occur,  but  some 
people  say  it  is  happening.  Well,  it  has 
happened  here  in  Cyprus,  we  took  action. 
If  it  is  happening  anywhere  else,  let  us 
take  action.  This  attitude  of  a  double 
standard  is  what  is  perplexing  to  the 
American  people  and  confusing  to  the 
Congress,  and  certainly  should  cease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  once  again  find  my- 
self rising  to  oppose  the  latest  adminis- 
tration effort  to  thwart  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  resume  arms  shipments  to  the 
Government  of  Turkey.  Their  latest  ve- 


hicle comes  in  the  form  of  S.  846  which 
allows  Turkey  to  be  sent  weapons  and 
materials  already  purchased,  as  well  as 
resume  commercial  sales.  This  legislation 
deserves  to  be  soundly  and  swiftly  de- 
feated. 

One  year  »go  the  island  of  Cyprus  was 
brutally  and  illegally  invaded  by  the 
Turkish  (^vernment.  In  the  12  months 
since  the  invasion,  Cyprus  has  been  dev- 
astated by  Turkey  and  their  occupation 
force.  Even  1  full  year  later  we  find  40 
percent  of  the  island  and  70  percent  of 
all  industrial  and  agricultural  pi-oduc- 
tion  controlled  by  Turkey.  Yet  even  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  there  are  an 
estimated  200,000  refugees  on  the  island 
typifying  a  deplorable  example  of  human 
misery  and  suffering.  We  have  attempted 
to  assist  and  imder  an  amendment  I  at- 
tached to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
Cyprus  was  given  $25  million  in  emer- 
gency aid. 

Yet  peace  is  far  from  being  a  reality 
in  Cyprus.  The  administration  claims 
that  the  embargo  which  the  Con- 
gress imposed  on  February  5,  has  har- 
dened Turkey's  resolve  to  avoid  taking 
steps  for  peace.  The  fact  is,  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Members  feel  un- 
equivocally that  a  cutoff  of  aid  is  the 
only  way  of  convincing  Turkey  to  work 
for  peace  on  Cyprus.  The  embargo  has 
not  even  had  long  enough  time  to  be 
effective  and  already  the  administration 
is  seeking  to  lift  it. 

On  what  grounds  do  they  seek  to  do 
this.  One  of  their  main  arguments  is  that 
Turkey  has  shown  signs  of  wanting  to 
resolve  the  Cyprus  crisis.  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  document  this  contention  and 
in  fact  it  was  only  after  American  initia- 
tive that  meetings  between  high  Greek 
and  Turkish  officials  took  place. 

The  only  real  issue  we  must  concern 
ourselves  is  the  restoration  of  peace.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  allowing  Turkey  to 
obtain  more  arms,  for  all  this  will  do  is 
allow  them  to  strengthen  their  hold  on 
Cyprus.  The  embargo  remains  the  one 
key  to  peace.  If  the  administration  and 
Turkey  were  so  convinced  that  lifting 
the  embargo  would  bring  peace  why  then 
did  they  offer  no  assurances  to  Congress 
that  they  would  consider  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo  a  catalyst  for  working  for 
peace.  I  am  sure  tiiat  if  these  assurances 
were  available,  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  support  for  S.  846. 

In  addition,  we  cannot  forget  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  important  legal  prin- 
ciple. Turkey  was  and  continues  to  be  in 
strict  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  Every  troop  of  Tur- 
key on  Cyprus  is  illegal,  every  offensive- 
action  they  take  is  illegal.  Do  we  now 
vote  for  legislation  which,  in  effect,  con- 
dones the  yearlong  violations  of  Turkey 
in  Cyprus.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone 
wanting  to  vote  in  this  fashion,  but  I  am 
sure  there  are  some.  Rejection  of  S.  846 
will  be  a  demonstration  of  both  our  sup- 
port for  peace  on  Cyprus  and  adherence 
to  the  conditions  of  articles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions  that 
the  handling  of  the  Cyprus  crisis  repre- 
sented a  sorry  era  in  American  foreign 
policy  history.  We  in  Congress  sought 
to  work  at  ending  the  conflicts  and  bring- 
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ing  peace  to  Cyprus.  The  administration 
Is  willing  to  prolong  the  misery  and  suf- 
fering which  is  exactly  what  will  happen 
if  we  lift  the  embargo  today.  A  lifting 
of  the  embargo  without  assurances  that 
conditions  will  improve  for  the  200,000 
refugees  and  others  suffering  on  Cyprus 
would  be  a  tragedy  of  profound  signifi- 
cance. I  want  no  part  of  such  a  vote,  nor 
do  my  colleagues.  A  no  vote  is  needed  to 
preserve  integrity  and  firmness  in  our 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  offer  a  ray  of 
hope  for  peace  for  the  beleaguered  p)eo- 
ple  of  Cjrprus. 

Mr.  BADTTiTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee:  Now  that  we  have  come  to 
the  portion  of  the  debate  that  has  to  do 
with  the  reading  of  the  bill,  I  think  It  is 
Important  that  we  read  some  of  the  lan- 
guage very  carefully,  because  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  is  dangerous,  and  is  the 
kind  of  language  that  has  been  dangerous 
to  the  Congress  in  years  past. 

On  page  3,  line  7,  the  bill  says: 

The  President  Is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Government  of  Turkey  those 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  . . . 

The  words,  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,"  really  mean  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  repeal  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  and  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

We  should  have  learned  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  from  other 
resolutions  never  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
uses  the  words  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,"  because  that  is 
the  way  in  which  we  indirectly  repeal 
legislation  that  we  would  not  otherwise 
repeal  if  the  legislation  were  specifically 
named. 

But  we  have  more  dangerous  provisions 
further  down  in  that  section  on  page  3. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  capitulating  in  Turkey,  but  if  we 
read  on  line  15,  where  is  says,  "Provided, 
That  such  authorization  shall  be  effective 
only  while  Turkey  shall  observe  the 
cease-fire  and  shall  neither  increase  its 
forces  on  Cyprus  nor  transfer  to  Cyprus 
any  U.S.  supplied  implements  of  war," 
those  words  are  not  merely  capitulation, 
they  are  ratification  of  an  existing 
condition. 

If  we  vote  for  this,  we  will  be  accept- 
ing the  fact,  we  will  have  voted  for  the 
fact,  that  Turkey  is  permitted  to  occupy 
Cyprus,  that  Turkey  is  permitted  to  have 
oiu"  weapons  on  Cyprus,  because  we  say 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  increase 
them.  But  that  means  that  they  are  al- 
lowed to  retain  what  they  have  there. 

We  say  that  they  shall  obey  the  cease- 
fire, which  means  we  are  voting  to  al- 
low them  to  remain  in  40  percent  of 
Cyprus. 

So  this  wording  is  dangerous  because 
we  are.  in  effect,  ratifying  what  already 
has  been  done. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  that  we 
must  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  concern 
in  pointing  to  the  phrase  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,"  and  I 
would  like  to  give  the  gentleman  my  in- 
terpretation of  it  and  point  out  one  addi- 
tional fact  w^hich  I  think  changes  the 
interpretation  that  the  gentleman  has 
given  to  that  provision. 

The  authorization  to  complete  the  de- 
livery of  previous  contracted-for  goods, 
"notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,"  simply  makes  clear  that  existing 
statutes  are  not  going  to  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  such  delivery. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  Tur- 
key is  not  relieved  from  its  obligation 
under  existing  contracts  and  agreements 
which  contain  all  the  conditions  on  use 
and  transfer  and  security  of  the  U.S.- 
fumished  arms  required  by  U.S.  aid 
policy. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  are  releasing 
Turkey  from  those  obligations. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  The  gentleman  has 
just  confirmed  what  I  said.  The  gentle- 
man said  all  this  means  is  that  existing 
statutes  shall  not  be  an  impediment  to 
the  delivery  of  arms.  The  existing  stat- 
utes are  section  505(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  section  4  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  states  that — 

Defense  articles  and  defense  services  shall 
be  sold  solely  for  Internal  security,  for  legit- 
imate self-defense,  to  permit  the  recipient 
coixntry  to  participate  In  regional  or  collec- 
tive arrangements  or  measures  consistent 
with  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  gentleman  is  repealing  that  sec- 
tion by  the  words  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  abso- 
lutely correct  that  those  words  "not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of 
law"  for  the  first  time  repeals  section 
505  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
section  4  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  obligation  of  Turkey  exists 
because  of  the  existing  contracts  and 
agreements  that  they  sign  when  they 
get  this  equipment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  we  had 
better  settle  the  controversy  raised  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

If  the  Members  will  take  the  commit- 
tee report  and  turn  to  page  16,  section  2, 
I  am  sure  they  will  find  a  full  description 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  this  does,  if  I  may  suggest  this,  is 


to  say  that  the  restrictions  on  Cyprus 
contained  on  lines  15  to  19  are  still  there. 
These  words,  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law."  waive  all  other  existing 
laws  as  to  this  $185  million.  What  it 
means  is  that  Turkey  could  use  these 
weapons,  $185  million  worth  of  weapons, 
for  aggressive  purposes  and  not  then  be 
in  violation  of  American  law  if  they  were 
used  anywhere  other  than  on  Cyprus. 

In  other  words,  if  they  used  them 
against  Greece  or  against  any  other 
country,  they  would  not  be  in  violation 
of  existing  American  law.  That  is  exactly 
what  it  provides. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  sir,  they  would  be. 
The  report  says: 

This  permits  deliveries  to  be  made  without 
regard  to  section  620(x)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  Items  to  be  delivered  were 
purchased  under  contracts  containing  all  of 
the  assurances  and  undertakings  required  by 
applicable  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
words,  "notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,"  are  to  me  very  self-ex- 
planatory. They  waive  all  other  provi- 
sions of  law  that  would  amount  to  a 
restraint  or  a  constraint  on  this  $185 
million  worth  of  weapons. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  terribly  important  to  clarify  this  fact, 
because  if  in  fact  the  restrictions  on  the 
use  to  which  the  $185  million  worth  of 
weapons  in  the  pipeline  could  be  put 
which  have  been  imposed  by  American 
law  were  removed  from  that  phrase,  then 
there  might  be  a  very  good  reason  for 
voting  against  this  legislation. 

But  in  that  regard  I  think  there  are 
two  points  to  be  made.  The  first  is  that 
the  very  same  restrictions  provided  for 
in  American  law  have  already  been  writ- 
ten into  the  contracts  which  Turkey  had 
signed  at  the  time  they  purchased  these 
weapons. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  But,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  will  yield,  any 
altei-ation  in  the  law  after  that  would 
nullify  any  other  restrictions. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  ]\4r.  Chairman,  the  re- 
strictions had  already  been  agreed  to  by 
Turkey  when  it  signed  the  contracts.  So 
even  if  the  gentleman's  interpretation  is 
correct  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of 
American  law,  the  contractual  obliga- 
tions into  which  Turkey  had  entered 
would  still  be  binding. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  language  on  page  16  of  the 
committee  report  which  goes  directly  to 
the  question  of  legislative  intent. 

On  page  16  the  committee  makes  it 
very  clear — and  I  am  now  quoting— 
that— 

It  Is  the  committee's  Intention  that  these 
assurances  and  undertakings  shall  remain 
fully  applicable. 

Consequently.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  danger  that  the  inclusion  of  this 
phrase,  "notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,"  will  result  in  a  situation 
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where  the  Turks  are  free  to  use  these 
weapons  for  any  purpose  they  want,  be- 
cause they  are  contractually  prohibited 
from  doing  so,  and  the  committee  makes 
it  clear  they  are  not  to  be  relieved  of 
those  obligations  by  virtue  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Ml-.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

When  I  made  my  remarks,  I  want  every 
Members  here  to  understand  that  I  did 
not  get  these  provisions  as  the  result  of 
any  obscure  research;  I  got  them  from 
the  committee  report  itself.  The  proper 
place  to  refer  the  Members  is  not  page 
16;  it  is  page  20. 

On  page  20  the  committee  says: 

Following  are  the  relevant  provisions  of 
law  associated  with  the  Turkish  aid  ban. 

The  committee  has  said  it.  I  am  quot- 
ing their  own  words.  They  cannot  now 
say  this  is  not  relevant. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  quoting 
from  the  minority  report,  not  from  the 
majority  report. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
cites  section  3'c) ,  and  that  is  the  section 
of  the  act  we  approved.  That  section 
says  that  anybody  who  uses  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services  in  violation  of 
the  act  shall  be  immediately  ineligible 
for  further  aid  at  any  time  in  the 
future. 

That  does  not  apply  only  to  the  minor- 
ity report.  That  applies  to  Turkey.  That 
applies  to  all  countries.  That  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  Page  3, 
line  19,  after  '"war"  Insert  the  following: 

":  Provided  further.  That  the  authorities 
contained  in  this  section  shall  not  become 
effective  unless  and  until  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
furnishing  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services,  and  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  the 
transportation  of  implements  of  war,  arms 
and  ammunition  under  this  section  are  Im- 
portant to  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  has  a  single  ob- 
jective: It  is  to  assure  that  the  partial 
lifting  of  the  embargo  on  arms  to  Turkey 
would  not  go  into  effect  unless  such  ac- 
tion is  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  important  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
about  the  southeast  flank  of  NATO  and 
about  the  various  military  and  intelli- 
gence bases  which  the  United  States  has 
access  to  in  Turkey. 

Those  bases,  we  were  told,  are  impor- 
tant if  the  United  States  is  to  have  the 
necessary  flexibility  to  respond  to  any 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

■Those  bases  are  also  important  if  the 
United  States  is  to  have  adequate  means 
to  monitor  any  arms  control  agreements 


with  the  Soviet  Union.  SALT  II  cannot 
come  into  effect,  it  has  been  said,  if  we 
cannot  monitor  Soviet  arms  and  missile 
actions.  The  bases  in  Turkey  are  impor- 
tant to  such  monitoring. 

Much  of  the  information  about  the 
military  intelligence  situation  in  that 
part  of  the  world  is  classified.  The  Con- 
gress is  in  no  position  to  make  some  of 
the  day-to-day  determinations  in  that 
field.  But  the  President  can.  and  the 
President  should. 

The  Congress,  at  its  peril,  I  believe, 
acts  as  its  own  foreign  minister.  We  do 
not  belong  in  that  business  ordinarily. 
We  do  not  belong  in  that  business  in  this 
particular  case,  and  the  President  can 
much  better  determine  what  action  to 
take. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  arms 
which  Turkey  purchased  before  the  cut- 
off— before  the  embargo — to  be  delivered 
only  if  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  such  deliveries  are  important 
to  our  national  security. 

The  same  thing  would  apply  to  com- 
mercial sales. 

Only  the  President  has  the  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  necessary  to  make 
such  a  decision,  and  it  should  be  his 
decision  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  a  perfecting  amendment  which 
allows  even  tighter  or  more  sophisticated 
control  of  the  present  situation  in 
Turkey. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  state  for  the  record 
that  when  I  called  for  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger's resignation,  it  was  not  because  I 
was  not  invited  to  one  of  his  breakfasts, 
but  it  was  out  of  a  profound  belief  that 
the  people  would  be  better  served  if  Mr. 
Kissinger  served  somewhere  else. 

I  say  that  since  that  point  has  been 
raised  to  me. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton) 
for  making  the  point. 

Whatever  the  gentleman's  particular 
opinion  is  of  Mr.  Kissinger,  this  Con- 
gress, acting  as  a  body,  is  much  less 
able  to  make  determinations  regarding 
compliance  with  congressional  limita- 
tions on  a  day-to-day  basis  than  is  some- 
one in  the  executive  branch. 

How  well  the  State  Department  does 
its  job  is  our  prerogative  to  comment  on, 
but  we  should  not  be  doing  those  day-to- 
day evaluations  ourselves. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  just  wondering  about  this:  Do  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  determination 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  that  before  any  of  the  $185  million 
that  is  in  the  pipeline  could  move,  there 
has  to  be  a  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  it  is  in  the 
national  security  interest? 


Mr.  RYAN.  The  assumption  of  the 
Chairman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Do  I  understand,  fur- 
ther, that  this  only  pertains  to  section  2 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
nothing  really  wrong  with  the  amend- 
ment as  far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  would 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Ryan)  has  improved  the 
amendment,  and  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ryan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  FRASER 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fraser  :  Page  3. 
line  8,  Strike  out  "any  other  provision  of  law" 
and  Insert  "section  620(x)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961". 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  clarifies  the  matter  that  was 
in  contention  a  few  minutes  ago  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  proviso,  "any  other 
provision  of  law."  It  would  limit  the 
waiver  to  only  section  620"  x)  so  that  it 
could  not  be  argued,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  that  we  are  waiving  other 
provisions  of  law  which  might  open 
questions  which  would  be  of  concern  to 
many  of  us. 

In  my  judgment  the  committee  report 
is  accurate  with  regard  to  the  intention 
of  the  bill,  but  this  amendment  would 
simply  assure  that  the  intention  stated 
in  the  report  is,  in  fact,  enacted  into  law. 

So  this  is  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
remove  the  imcertainty  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  was  concerned  with. 
There  is  no  need  to  have  that  uncertain- 
ty. Thus  I  think  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  and  I  would  hope  the  Mem- 
bers would  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.      • 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sui-e  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  are  familiar  with  this  discus- 
sion. This  amendment  was  offered  dur- 
ing the  markup  of  this  legislation  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham). Because  the  phrase  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law"  is 
mentioned  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
many,  many  times,  the  committee  felt 
that  this  was  not  necessary.  But  if  there 
are  any  Members  who  feel  strongly  about 
eliminating  the  provision  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law",  this 
amendment  would  do  it  and  spell  out 
what  we  are  talking  about.  If  that  is  the 
wish  of  the  House,  then  the  majority  has 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  But  we 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  does  not 
negate  the  purposes  of  the  bill  as  out- 
lined in  the  legislation  before  us.  The 
pipeline  and  commercial  licenses  could  go 
forward  imder  the  amendment  as  the 
committee  intended. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chariman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  feels 
that  in  accepting  the  amendment  we  are 
in  any  way  doing  anything  that  would 
jeopardize  the  original  purpose  of  the 
bill  so  far  as  aid  going  to  Turkey  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  right;  it  would 

not  jeopardize  the  aid  going  to  Turkey. 

Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.    Chairman, 

under  those  conditions,  we  on  this  side 

accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  which 
faces  the  House  today  is  difficult  to  make 
but  easy  to  articulate. 

If  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  our  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations are  correct,  a  vote  for  this  com- 
promise bill  will  open  the  way  for  nego- 
tiations between  Prime  Minister  Cara- 
manlis  of  Greece  and  Prime  Minister 
Demirel  of  Turkey,  which  negotiations 
the  President  has  promised  to  push  in 
his  meetings  with  both  Prime  Ministers 
in  Helsinki  next  week. 

If  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  committee  are  correct,  then  by 
voting  in  favor  of  the  bill  we  will  have 
done  a  great  service  for  the  Greek 
Cypriots. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  committee 
are  wrong,  then  the  Congress  can  reim- 
pose  the  embargo  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber when  the  Congress  must  act  on  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  Such  reim- 
position  of  the  embargo  will  have  my 
full  and  total  support. 

On  five  separate  occasions  last  year  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  embargo  against 
Tvu-key.  The  club  of  embargo  has  not 
worked.  Let  us  now  on  a  short  term, 
limited  basis  try  the  velvet  glove.  I  think 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  for  success 
because  of  the  change  in  governments 
of  both  countries  since  the  invasion  of 
Cyprus.  Prime  Minister  Caramanlis  was 
elected  after  the  invasion  of  Cyprus; 
Prime  Minister  Demirel  came  to  office 
this  year.  We  are  not  dealing  with  Prime 
Minister  Ecevit,  who  was  Prime  Minister 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Cyprus. 
I  know  that  Greece  wants  a  peaceful 
settlement  on  Cyprus.  I  believe  that 
Prime  Minister  Demirel  would  like  a 
peaceful  settlement  if  he  can  do  so  with- 
out adverse  political  repercussions  in 
his  own  country. 

I  believe  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  dispute  between  our  two  NATO  al- 
lies is  not  only  in  their  best  interest,  but 
also  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
today  will  enhance  the  chances  of  this 
much  to  be  desired  outcome. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srlelding. 

The  difficulty  with  reimposltion  of  an 
embargo  is  that  it  is  subject  to  Presiden- 
tial veto.  At  the  breakfast  we  attended 
with  the  President,  he  refused  to  com- 
mit himself  not  to  veto  the  bill.  So  is  that 
not  elusive? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  chairman  cannot  tie  this  reimposi- 
tion  to  a  nonvetoable  bill.  If  he  does,  he 
will  not  have  the  continued  respect  tiiat 
I  expect  to  have  for  him. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Of  course,  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  is  a  total  package,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be  any  veto  of  that  bill. 
If  there  is  a  veto,  I  imagine  it  will  be 
overridden  in  this  body. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  bill  has  not  even  been 
passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     CODDLING 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodling: 
Page  3.  strike  out  line  20  through  line  23 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  the  President  Is  requested  to  Initiate 
discussions  with  the  Government  of  Greece 
to  determine  the  most  urgent  need  of  Greece 
for  economic  and  military  assistance  and  In 
such  discussions  the  President  shall  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if  Turkey  has 
withdrawn  all  Turkish  forces  from  Cyprus, 
no  additional  military  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  Greece  until  all  Greek  military 
forces  are  withdrawn  from  Cyprus. 

In  exercising  the  authority  granted  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  the  President  shall  take  steps  to 
insure  that  the  percentage,  on  a  dollar  value 
basis,  of  the  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  authorized  to  be  furnished  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  which  have  been  delivered  to  Tur- 
key at  any  given  time  does  not  exceed  signifi- 
cantly the  percentage  by  which  the  Turkish 
forces  which  are  on  Cyprus  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  have  been  reduced 
prior  to  such  time." 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  slight  problem  with  the  resolu- 
tion or  the  act  as  it  is  presented.  I  have 
been  lobbied  by  all  of  the  Greek  forces 
and  all  the  Turkish  forces,  the  White 
House,  the  Department  of  State,  the 
committee,  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

If  it  is  appeasement  we  are  talking 
about,  then  I  am  concerned  about 
Chamberlain  going  in  that  direction  and 
we  had  World  War  n.  If  it  is  fear  we  are 
talking  about,  I  am  concerned  because 
we  feared  China  and  Russia  and  there- 
fore extended  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict 
for  years  and  years  when  it  could  have 
been  ended  quickly. 

This  resolution  is  intended  to  demili- 
tarize Cyprus  by  allowing  Turkey  to  re- 
ceive arms  already  purchased  and  in  the 
pipeline  contingent  upon  the  removal 


of  Turkish  forces  in  a  directly  propor- 
tional plan.  For  example,  if  Turkey  re- 
moved 25  percent  of  its  troops  in  a 
month,  I  would  receive  25  percent  of  the 
armaments  authorized.  This  amendment 
also  provides  if  Turkey  withdraws  its 
forces  from  the  island  Greece  must  do 
likewise.  If  Greece  fails  to  remove  its 
troops,  now  numbering  1,200,  and  de- 
pending on  who  one  talks  to  one  can  get 
different  numbers,  further  assistance 
would  be  denied  Greece. 

I  believe  such  treatment  would  be  even- 
handed  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
more  importantly  to  Cyprus. 

Demilitarization  of  Cyprus  would  be 
a  necessary  first  step  in  achieving  settle- 
ment whereby  the  Cypriots  could  best 
determine  their  own  future.  My  worry 
and  concern  is  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  have  given  up  that  right  of 
self-determination  and  I  think  it  is  that 
right  of  self-determination  which  sepa- 
rates America  from  most  other  coun- 
tries in  this  world. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
terested in  what  this  amendment  says. 
I  want  to  be  sure  I  understand  it.  The 
gentleman  says  in  this  amendment  for 
instance  that  if  the  Turks  were  to  with- 
draw 10,000  troops,  which  would  be  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  what  they  have 
now  on  the  island,  that  then  they  would 
be  eligible  for  30  percent  of  what  is  in 
the  pipeline  for  them  as  far  as  military 
supplies? 
Mr.  GOODLING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  And  then  the  Greeks  on 
the  island  would  have  to  remove  30  per- 
cent of  their  troops.  In  other  words  this 
will  keep  the  ratios  equal  as  they  go 
along  on  all  accounts? 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

First  of  all  the  amendment  is  unrealis- 
tic. It  seeks  to  dictate  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  for  a  Cyprus  solution. 
Obviously  neither  the  Greek  nor  the 
Turkish  troops  will  withdraw  while 
troops  of  the  other  country  remain.  The 
objectives  of  this  amendment  could  be 
achieved  only  if  the  parties  agreed  to  a 
simultaneous  and  complete  withdrawal 
as  part  of  an  agreement.  Under  the  1960 
arrangement  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  permitted  to  maintain  small  garri- 
sons on  Cyprus  and  the  troops  of  both 
nations  have  been  present  there  since 
1960.  It  is  extremely  unlikely,  in  view  of 
the  past  history,  the  existing  agreement, 
and  present  tensions  that  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  Greek  and  Turkish 
troops  would  take  place  in  the  near  fu- 
ture under  any  foreseeable  settlement 
agreement. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  promote  a  fa- 
vorable climate  for  negotiations  and  en- 
courage an  early  negotiated  solution.  But 
Congress  cannot  dictate  what  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Greek, 
Turkish,  and  Cypriot  parties  should  be. 
U.S.  assistance  should  not  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  inclusion  of  specific 
terms  in  the  agreement.  Moreover,  the 
terms  contemplated  by  this  amend- 
ment— immediate    withdrawal    of    all 
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forces  by  both  sides — are  most  unlikely. 
The  amendment  would  not  be  effective 
in  determining  the  provisions  of  the  set- 
tlement agreement.  It  would  only  pro- 
duce resentment  and  diminish  U.S.  in- 
fluence with  all  parties. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  not  to  take  the 
full  5  minutes. 

I  stand  not  only  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  but  also  in  opposition  to 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
issue  here  at  stake  is  the  issue  of  action 
involving  what  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  toward  Turkey,  toward  Greece  and 
toward  Cyprus.  I  think  one  of  the  major 
words  in  that  action  should  be  the 
word  "compromise." 

I  was  pleased  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
the  briefing  that  was  held  in  the  State 
Department  with  Henry  Kissinger.  I 
think  he  shared  honestly  with  us  the 
political  situation  in  Turkey  and  his  per- 
ception of  the  importance  of  the  bases  in 
Turkey.  At  that  time  he  leaned  in  the 
direction  of  compromise. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  stood 
and  asked  precise  questions  of  Mr.  Kis- 
singer. Those  questions  dealt  with  the 
consideration  of  compromise  and  how 
that  compromise  might  be  worked  out. 

Less  than  12  hours  later  there  was  an 
announcement  made  at  a  Presidential 
breakfast  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  President  that  a  com- 
promise had  been  worked  out. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  at  that  point 
that  we  had  just  that  previous  evening 
been  brought  into  a  dialogue  about  how 
important  that  compromise  was  and  then 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  that 
compromise  was  laid  out  on  the  table 
and,  in  fact,  was  not  a  compromise  at 
all.  In  fact,  it  gave  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment everything  that  they  had  been 
asking  for.  It  held  very  little  back. 

It  was  very  much  like  having  a  dollar 
and  compromising  with  someone  who 
wants  to  steal  that  dollar  by  giving  them 
95  cents. 

I  think  it  is  strange  that  the  admin- 
istration has  sought  to  orchestrate  a  com- 
promise which,  in  fact,  is  not  a  com- 
promise. 

I  think  it  is  strange  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  employed  American 
guns  provided  by  American  taxi>ayers 
to  invade  and  occupy  Cyprus.  At  this 
moment  American  guns  are  trained  on 
Greek  Cypriots  and  American  bullets  are 
being  used  to  deny  Cypriots  their  right 
of  self-determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  will  be  vot- 
ing on  S.  846,  a  bill  to  lift  the  embargo 
on  military  assistance  to  Turkey  which 
was  imposed  on  February  5,  1975  in  re- 
sponse to  the  use  of  American  arms  by 
Turkey  in  her  invasion  of  Cyprus. 

This  legislation  would  allow  the  deliv- 
ery of  all  military  arms  contracted  for 
sale  to  Turkey  up  to  the  arms  embargo 
and  the  renewed  sale  of  arms  from 
American  manufacturers  to  Turkey.  This 
legislation  further  provides  for  the 
eventual  resumption  of  the  sale  of  arms 
subsidized  by  our  Government  to  Turkey 
so  that  the  Turkish  Government  can  buy 
on  credit  at  lower  interest  rates. 


I  am  firmly  opposed  to  providing  arms 
for  the  Government  of  Turkey.  Provid- 
irig  aid  to  Turkey  violates  the  principles 
of  our  foreign  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, endangers  world  peace,  and  jeop- 
ardizes even  our  own  domestic  peace. 

When  President  Truman  proclaimed 
the  Truman  Doctrine  in  March  1947,  he 
recognized  the  danger  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion against  our  Greek  and  Turkish  al- 
lies. Our  military  assistance  has  always 
been  intended  to  be  solely  for  the  defense 
of  our  European  allies  against  the  ag- 
gression of  other  states. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  spe- 
cifically state  that  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance is  only  available  for  internal  secur- 
ity, for  legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit 
the  recipient  country  to  participate  in 
regional  or  collective  arrangements  or 
measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Why  then  should 
our  President  permit — let  alone  encour- 
age— military  assistance  to  Turkey  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment warns  us  that  if  the  U.S.  Congress 
does  not  concede  to  their  demands  for 
arms,  they  will  not  permit  American 
bases  to  remain  on  Turkish  soil. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  highly  sensitive 
political  issue  and  that  these  bases  are 
vital  to  our  national  security,  but  if  we 
yield  to  Turkish  extortion  today,  what 
demands  will  other  governments  who 
host  American  military  facilities  press  on 
us  tomorrow? 

If  our  defense  agreements  require  that 
our  Government  bribe  tyrants  and  ap- 
pease aggressors,  then  we  are  as  corrupt 
as  those  we  are  quick  to  condemn. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  Turkish 
threats.  Ordering  the  removal  of  Ameri- 
can defense  facilities  would  certainly 
squash  all  Turkey's  future  hopes  of  ob- 
taining military  aid  from  the  United 
States.  The  weak  Demirel  government 
cannot  afford  to  toss  out  their  trump 
card  so  early  in  the  game. 

If  we  deny  this  aid,  the  Demirel  gov- 
ernment will  try  again  to  obtain  Ameri- 
can aid,  and  next  time  they  may  realize 
that  they  have  to  make  concessions  con- 
cerning Cyprus  to  demonstrate  their 
good  faith  to  our  Government. 

But  if  we  grant  this  aid,  U.S.  personnel 
will  most  certainly  be  expelled  from 
our  Greek  military  installations,  and  our 
relations  with  our  Greek  allies  will  be 
irreparably  damaged. 

Moreover,  restoring  military  aid  to 
Turkey  would  seriously  undermine  the 
stability  of  the  Greek  Government.  One 
of  our  coim try's  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball  has  stated  that  lifting 
the  arms  embargo  to  Turkey  would  have 
a  "catastrophic"  effect  on  the  new  democ- 
racy in  Greece. 

Will  this  Congress  permit  our  defense 
agreements  with  our  allies,  which  form  a 
net  against  foreign  aggression,  to  en- 
tangle us  in  endless  acts  of  aggression 
between  and  among  our  allies?  If  so,  then 
today's  vote  will  begin  the  slow  undoing 
of  American  power  at  the  expense  of  our 
Nation's  security. 

Second,  lifting  the  arms  embargo  to 
Turkey  would  jeopardize  world  peace. 


There  has  been  no  progress  in  the  peace 
negotiations.  The  Turks  will  not  offer 
concessions  to  the  Greeks.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent insists  that  the  Turks  must  be  given 
more  American  arms  before  they  will 
make  peace. 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
have  done  nothing  to  compel  the  Turks 
to  make  peace.  Since  the  arms  embargo 
was  imposed,  the  administration  has  con- 
tinually assured  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that  the  arms  embargo  would  soon 
be  lifted.  Only  11  days  after  the  ban  be- 
came effective  the  administration  pro- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  ban.  Knowing 
this,  why  should  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment have  felt  compelled  to  make  any 
concessions?  The  administration  never 
gave  the  arms  embargo  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  the  Turkish  Government 
to  negotiate. 

The  President  is  responsible,  there- 
fore, for  Turkey's  intransigent  attitude 
toward  the  peace  settlement.  The  Presi- 
dent's appeasement  of  the  Turks  may 
lead  to  still  more  fighting  and  bloodshed 
among  the  southern  flank  of  NATO,  if 
we  concede  to  the  repeal  of  the  arms  ban. 

Finally,  military  aid  to  Turkey  would 
condone  the  Turkish  Government's  uni- 
lateral breach  of  the  1971  agreement  to 
terminate  poppy  growing.  The  Turkish 
Govenmient  has  permitted  the  resimip- 
tion  of  poppy  growing,  extended  it  to 
three  more  provinces,  and  granted  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  all  Turkish  citizens  pre- 
viously convicted  of  drug  traffic. 

We  cannot  tolerate  this  violation  of  an 
international  agreement,  nor  can  we  vote 
for  military  assistance  to  a  government 
which  is  directly  responsible  for  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  illegal  heroin  traffic 
in  the  United  States.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Edwards, 
has  stated  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
heroin  addiction  there  will  be  1  •  2  milUon 
addicts  in  the  United  States  by  1980. 

Section  2291  of  title  22  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  for  the  suspension 
by  the  President  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  any  country  which  fails  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  control  illegal 
drug  traffic.  But  the  President  will  not 
exercise  this  authority.  By  voting  to  con- 
tinue the  arms  embargo  to  Turkey,  we 
will  signal  to  that  government  that  their 
poppy-growing  poUcies  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

A  vote  to  suspend  the  arms  embargo  is 
a  vote  against  America's  people,  against 
our  cities,  our  youth,  and  our  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  preserve  the  princi- 
ples of  our  NATO  defense  pact,  to  restore 
peace  to  our  Mediterranean  allies,  and 
to  protect  our  Nation's  cities  from  the 
scourge  of  heroin  addiction,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  S.  846. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

I  think  compromise  is  in  order.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  committee  bill,  and  force  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  work  out  a 
compromise  that  makes  sense  and  not 
the  so-called  compromise  they  offer  in 
this  position. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
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course,  other  compromises  are  possible, 
but  I  thinlE  the  Members  of  the  House 
ought  to  recall  that  the  condition  that 
we  added  to  the  bill  which  is  now  the  law, 
that  became  effective  in  February,  was 
itself  a  compromise,  because  we  said 
that  we  would  suspend  the  operation  of 
our  law  if  the  President  certified  that 
there  was  substantial  progress  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  a  settlement  on  Cyprus. 
In  other  words,  we  were  willing  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  our  law,  not  for  final 
settlement,  but  just  substantial  prog- 
ress. But  there  has  been  no  substantial 
progress. 

Now,  I  attended  one  of  the  White 
House  breakfasts.  I  have  been  search- 
ing my  soul  ever  since  to  figure  out  the 
right  thing  to  do  here.  Each  time  I  come 
out  at  the  same  place  as  before.  We  are 
asked  to  give  up  on  two  principles;  one, 
that  We  will  not  be  blackmailed  by  every 
country  that  has  our  bases ;  second,  that 
we  will  give  or  sell  arms  only  to  be  used 
for  defense.  All  we  get  in  return  for 
abandonment  of  these  principles  is  the 
President's  assurance  that  Mr.  Demirel 
will  negotiate.  But  they  have  already 
been  negotiating.  When  I  asked  what  is 
the  difiference  between  what  they  have 
been  doing  and  what  they  have  said 
they  would  do  I  was  told,  "Well  they  have 
not  been  seriously  negotiating." 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial progress.  So  the  President  was 
quite  right  not  to  sign  any  such  certifi- 
cation. 

Let  us  have  a  compromise.  Let  us  have 
a  commitment,  maybe  not  a  public  com- 
mitment, but  a  private  assurance,  if 
necessary,  that  Mr.  Demirel's  govern- 
ment will  withdraw  unilaterally  from 
the  land  they  occupied  in  violation  of  the 
U.N.  cease-fire  line.  Then  the  President 
can  make  the  certification  and  we  will 
not  have  to  go  through  this  exercise. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Moffett). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  Edgar*. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  meeting  that  the  new 
Members  had  with  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger.  It  is  important  to  point  out 
there  has  been  an  effort,  not  only  from 
us,  but  from  many  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  compromise,  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  attitude  in  this 
matter.  I  think  the  resolution,  v;ith  all 
due  respect  to  the  committee,  simply  does 
not  refiect  that. 

Yet,  the  resolution,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  conunittee,  simply  does  not  reflect 
that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  GooDLiNG) .  As  another  Member  has 
said,  this  amendment  is  unrealistic  and 
misguided.  Under  the  Zurich  Treaty, 
Greece  has  the  right  to  have  950  troops 
on  Cyprus.  Under  the  same  agreement, 
Turkey  has  the  right  to  have  650  troops. 

They  must  be  there,  because  if  we  fol- 
low the  Goodling  plan  and  adopt  the 
Goodling  amendment,  neither  country 
would  have  any  military  forces  on  Cjrprus 


and  we  could  see  the  worst  bang-up  fight 
we  ever  saw  in  our  lives,  and  more  peo- 
ple could  get  killed  than  perished  in  the 
Turkish  invasion.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  the  committee  should  not  accept.  It 
is  an  amendment  that  even  King  Solo- 
mon would  have  difBculties  applying, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  tragic  for  Greece. 
Turkey,  and  Cyprus. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  proposal  before  us.  I  just  want  to 
talk  to  the  Members  for  a  little  bit. 

In  all  my  years,  whenever  an  issue 
came  up,  I  tried  to  use  what  I  thought 
was  my  best  judgment,  measuring  it 
from  all  the  angles.  In  the  first  five  votes 
on  this  question,  I  voted  for  the  arms 
embargo  on  Turkey,  my  best  judgment 
of  the  situation  at  the  time.  It  was  said 
I  voted  for  the  Greeks;  if  so,  I  thought 
they  were  right  at  the  time. 

In  recent  days,  I  have  had  some  in- 
house  conversations  with  some  Members, 
and  I  looked  at  it  from  another  view  on 
the  basis  of  what  information  they  gave 
me.  I  have  always  had  a  very  fine  rela- 
tionship with  the  Greeks  and  Italians, 
Irish,  Jews  and  all  my  neighbors,  but  I 
never  considered  them  as  ethnic  groups, 
coming  from  an  ethnic  group  myself  that 
has  never  in  its  history  in  my  area  of 
the  country  formed  a  pressure  group 
based  upon  its  ethnic  background.  I 
think  my  Greek  friends  are  American 
as  I  believe  myself  to  be. 

What  happened  last  evening  and  this 
morning  came  at  a  very  bad  time.  I  just 
happened  to  be  reading  an  article  in 
the  paper  that  was  laying  on  my  desk, 
which  was  about  ethnic  pressure  and 
lobbyists  getting  into  foreign  policy.  It 
was  very  interesting.  I  did  not  realize 
how  significant  it  was  until  one  of  my 
girls  came  in.  She  was  in  tears  and 
said  that  she  just  could  not  take  it  any 
longer.  She  was  getting  telephone  calls, 
and  as  fast  as  she  would  hang  the  phone 
up,  she  would  get  another  one,  and  the 
language  was  rather  abusive  in  some 
cases. 

One  would  think  that  I  had  never  done 
a  favor  for  anybody  of  Greek  extraction. 
In  the  43  years  of  being  a  legislator  I 
thought  I  was  their  friend  when  they 
came  with  problems  I  could  help  with. 
All  of  a  sudden  someone  calls  my  district 
and  tells  them  that  they  heard  I  was 
going  to  vote  for  what  would  now  be 
called  the  Turkish  position.  I  had  never 
voted  that  way  before,  so  whoever  called 
must  have  had  some  information  I  my- 
self did  not  possess  at  that  moment. 

I  told  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Morgan)  that  I  was  going  to 
vote  against  him  on  the  proposal  un- 
til I  heard  some  very  disturbing  things, 
and  I  questioned  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  sincerely  believes  that 
it  is  for  the  welfare  of  my  country  and 
his  and  that  of  all  the  people.  It  seems 
the  only  thing  to  do  to  break  a  stalemate 
on  Cyprus  I  had  decided  to  vote,  not  for 
the  Tiu-ks  or  against  the  Greeks,  but  for 
what  I  think  is  best  for  my  coimtry. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  intimidated.  I  do 
not  like  to  be  called  foul  names,  and  I 
do  not  like  my  girls  to  hear  threats. 


It  is  not  necessary  and  does  no  one  any 
good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  I 
am  going  to  ask  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  to  put  this  article 
in  the  Record.  It  came  at  a  moment 
which  caused  me  to  stop  and  think. 

It  is  time  we  quit,  voting  on  the  basis 
of  our  ethnic,  color,  or  religious  beliefs. 
That  should  be  relegated  to  the  long  dead 
past. 

These  divisions  are  destroying  the 
whole  legislative  process. 

I  would  like  to  read  Kevin  P.  Phillips' 
article  on  "Ethnic  Lobbyists": 
Mediterranean — Ethnic    Lobbyists    Dig    m 
Foreign  Policymaking 
(By  Kevin  P.  Phillips) 

There  Is  a  longstanding  concept  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  richer  for  being  an  ethnic 
meltlngpot — a  nation  of  strength  througn 
diversity. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  meltlngpot  Is  an  lllvislon,  and  that 
ethnic  identity  is  not  only  persisting  but 
talcing  on  renewed  importance.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  same  trend  carries  over  to  the  inter- 
national sphere.  More  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  n,  ethnicity  is  a  major  factor  in 
shaping  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Consider  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  volatile  and  stra- 
tegic areas  in  the  world,  but  our  policy- 
makers cannot  pursue  national  interests 
without  first  fighting  their  way  through 
powerful  ethnic  lobbies — notably  Greek  and 
Jewish — whose  Interests  are  more  parochial 
than  those  of  the  United  States. 

Time  Magazine  recently  ran  an  Instructive 
piece  on  the  "Greek  Lobby"  captained  by 
Democratic  Congressman  John  Brademas  of 
Indiana  and  ex-GOP  Treasury  Department 
official  Eugene  Rossides.  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  American-Hellenic  Institute. 
Angry  at  Turkish  activities  in  Cyprus,  the 
Greek  Lobby  Is  trying  to  convince  Congress 
to  maintain  the  ban  on  arms  to  Turkey.  In 
response,  the  Turkish  government — if  the 
U.S.  does  continue  the  arms  embargo — may 
close  U.S.  military  bases  that  Washington 
considers  vital.  When  the  votes  in  Congress 
are  counted,  what  happens  to  American  in- 
terests in  Turkey  may  depend  less  on  stra- 
tegic considerations  than  on  the  maneuver- 
Ings  of  the  Greek  lobby. 

Only  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  a  kindred 
situation  prevails  with  regard  to  Israel  and 
the  Arabs.  American  policy  Is  strongly  af- 
fected by  the  infiuence  and  power  of  the 
U.S.  Jewish  community.  Btick  in  1973,  before 
he  retired  from  the  Senate,  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Chairman  J.  W.  Pulbright  ap- 
peared on  the  program  "Meet  the  Press"  and 
was  asked  if  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  United  States  might  not  be  wise  to  cut 
off  aid  to  Israel.  Fulbrlght  said  "Yes,  but 
the  United  States  Government  is  not  capable 
of  doing  that,  because  the  Israelis  control 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  Senate 
.  .  .  the  emotional  and  political  ties  are  too 
strong.  I  have  witnessed  that.  I  can  speak 
from  my  own  experience  in  the  Senate."  In 
November,  1974,  the  Israeli  newspaper 
Haaretz  ran  a  detailed  article  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Washington  lobby^the  Ameri- 
can-Israel Public  Affairs  Committee.  Said 
Haaretz:  "The  office  looks  like  an  opera- 
tional center.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
maps,  a  board  and  different  signs;  this  en- 
ables those  in  the  office  to  know  the  status 
of  every  bill  or  amendment  brought  to  de- 
bate In  both  Houses  of  Congress." 

Here  it  Is  appropriate  to  note,  however, 
that  ethnic  debate  is  not  so  one-sided  as 
In  the  Greek-Turkish  conflict.  There  are 
hardly  any  Turkish -Americans  (and  the 
Washington  Turkish  lobby  is  non-existent), 
but  the  Arab  lobby  In  Washington  is  grow- 
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Ing.  Officials  of  the  National  Association  of 
Arab -Americans  met  with  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  several  weeks  ago. 

Looking  westward  from  Israel,  one  can  find 
Kveral  other  American  ethnic  Influences  on 
foreign  policy.  Take  the  case  of  Portugal, 
where  the  mid-Atlantic  Azores  Islands  are 
totally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Communist- 
tilted  Lisbon  regime.  There  is  a  big  U.S.  Air 
Force  base  in  the  Azores,  and  most  Azoreans 
have  relatives  in  the  United  States — as  many 
people  of  Portuguese-Azorean  descent  live  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  as  in  the 
islands  themselves.  Not  surprisingly,  there 
has  been  talk  among  Azorean  Islanders  of 
seceding  from  Portugal  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  United  States.  Azorean-Amerl- 
caiis  in  New  England  have  picked  up  this 
idea,  and  the  U.S.  State  Department  Is  un- 
derstandably nervous  that  such  speculation 
might  upset  Portugal. 

Some  of  the  ethnicity  In  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Is  benign  like  the  recent  visit  to  Norway  of 
Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Walter  Mon- 
dale,  both  of  Norwegian  descent.  But  in 
Mediterranean  policymaking,  ethnic  lobby 
operations  are  something  less  than  a  boon  to 
clear-minded  pursuit  of  American  Interests. 

That  is  why  I  sincerely  sought  lan- 
guage in  grammar  school,  because  I 
know,  from  my  own  life,  that  it  is  a  seri- 
ous matter  and  one  that  we  had  better 
take  a  look  at.  I  wish  the  Members  would 
read  it  in  the  Record. 

It  has  not  strengthened  my  resolve  to 
vote  the  way  I  am  going  to  vote,  but  it  is 
a  matter  that  is  so  serious  to  my  prin- 
ciples, because  I  believe  that  we  should 
disengage  ourselves  from  addressing 
Americans  as  Greeks,  Italians,  Jews,  or 
Irish,  and  we  should  not  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  early  1930's  and  live  through 
that  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  other  speakers 
who  have  referred  to  the  earlier  votes 
on  the  cutofif  of  aid  to  Turkey  and  have 
now  looked  at  it  retrospectively  as  a  mis- 
take, I  think  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Sisco  told  the  Turkish 
Government  at  the  time  the  Cyprus 
crisis  was  in  progress  that  if  the  Turkish 
(jovernment  went  too  far,  a  likely  reac- 
tion would  be  an  aid  cutoff  by  Congress. 

So  when  we  cut  off  the  aid,  in  effect 
we  were  reinforcing  the  diplomancy  of 
the  executive  branch. 

I  supported  the  aid  cutoff  because  it 
seemed  to  me  it  did  give  some  force  and 
vitality  to  the  American  law  which  said 
that  our  weapons  shall  not  be  used  for 
offensive  purposes. 

The  bill  in  front  of  us  does  not  restore 
the  aid.  The  bill  in  front  of  us  is  a  par- 
tial restoration  only  for  pipeline  aid, 
but  no  new  sales  are  authorized,  and 
the  pipeline  aid  attributed  to  grant  aid 
IS  withheld  completely.  In  my  view,  one 
can  have  a  good  argument  either  for  or 
against  the  bill  without  any  difficulty. 
The  central  issue,  in  my  judgment,  cen- 
ters on  the  welfare  of  the  refugees  on 
Cyprus  and  the  problems  facing  both  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriots.  They  are 
at  the  center  of  this  controversy  and  it 
is  their  welfare  that  should  be  our  con- 
cern. 

In  my  view,  the  United  States  is  one 
now  of  three  parties,  the  United  States, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  we  are  the  ones 
who  can  show  that  we  are  not  frozen  in 


cement.  We  are  the  ones  who  are  some- 
what removed  from  the  emotions  of  the 
controversy  and  can  indicate  some  mod- 
est movement,  in  the  hope  of  getting  ne- 
gotiations started. 

I  am  not  optimistic  the  negotiations 
will  start  if  we  pass  this  bill,  but  I  am 
reasonably  convinced  that  if  we  fail  to 
pass  the  biU  there  will  be  no  help  to  the 
refugees  of  Cyprus  and  no  movement 
toward  a  resolution  of  the  political  prob- 
lem, and  this  is  what  concerns  me  very 
deeply. 

George  Ball  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee against  the  bill  when  it  was  in  the 
committee.  He  said  that  we  have  to  up- 
hold the  American  law  that  forbids  the 
use  of  American  weapons  for  offensive 
purposes.  But  he  said  the  United  States 
should  do  something.  He  said  the  United 
States  should  move,  we  should  not  re- 
main fixed  and  frozen. 

I  called  him  yesterday  and  I  asked  him 
what  his  view  was  of  the  committee  bill 
after  we  had  amended  it  so  that  no  new 
sales  would  be  permitted  until  after  the 
authorization  bill  is  passed  this  fall.  He 
said  that,  in  his  view,  it  would  be  wiser 
to  pass  the  bill  in  the  amended  form  than 
to  kill  it. 

I  refer  to  George  Ball  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that,  in  my  judgment,  through- 
out the  past  decade  his  wisdom  on  for- 
eign policy  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  many 
other  people  who  seek  to  advise  us. 

He  was  right  on  Vietnam  from  the  be- 
ginning. He  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
were  right  from  the  beginning. 

He  was  also  against  this  bill  in  its 
earlier  form,  but  he  now  thinks  we  should 
pass  it  because  of  the  added  provisions 
which  the  committee  has  adopted. 

Let  me  add  that  the  military  aid  is 
not  a  significant  factor  in  the  military 
balance.  Greece  has  over  $600  million  in 
the  pipeline.  That  is  money  which  is 
flowing  to  Greece  today.  Greece  contin- 
ues to  be  eligible  for  new  sales  every  day. 
The  pipeline  amount  we  would  release 
for  Turkey  is  one-third  of  the  pipeline 
amount  currently  available  to  Greece, 
and  no  new  sales  are  available  until  we 
take  a  second  look  at  this  problem  later 
in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  as  the 
principal  problem  the  welfare  of  the 
Cypriots,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks, 
and  let  us  recognize  that  we  are  the  only 
one  of  the  three  parties  that  can  show  a 
modest  degree  of  movement  on  this  is- 
sue— the  same  kind  of  movement  we  have 
asked  of  Israel,  the  same  kind  of  move- 
ment we  asked  of  Egypt,  and  the  same 
kind  of  movement  we  asked  of  Syria.  We 
ask  this  of  other  countries  in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere;  we  ask  them  to 
show  movement  when  it  comes  to  these 
political  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  can 
now  show  some  movement  of  our  own. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  S.  846.  In  February  of  this  year 
we  imposed  an  embargo  on  arms  ship- 
ments to  Turkey  because  a  principle  and 
a  rule  of  law  was  violated. 

Let  us  look  at  history  since  February  5 
of  this  year.  What  reason  can  we  give  our 


constituents  and  the  American  people 
for  us  to  change  oiu-  position  on  this 
matter?  Why  should  we  change  our 
stand  now?  What  has  Turkey  done  to 
prove  its  good  faith  to  justify  such  a 
change  now? 

I  will  tell  the  members  what  they  have 
done.  They  have  brought  in  Turkish  citi- 
zens to  increase  their  population  on 
Cyprus  in  order  to  later  justify  holding 
40  percent  of  that  island.  They  have 
grown  poppies  in  the  section  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turkish  army.  They  are 
circulating  Turkish  money,  and  operat- 
ing on  Turkish  time  in  the  occupied  sec- 
tion. In  addition,  they  are  oppressing 
200,000  refugees.  That  is  what  they  have 
done  since  February  5  of  this  year. 

So  now  it  is  suggested  we  go  to  the 
American  people  and  tell  them  that  the 
Congress  in  all  its  wisdom,  based  on  all 
the  things  we  have  seen  since  February  5, 
is  now  going  to  reverse  its  stand  and 
principles  and  the  rule  of  law. 

What  kind  of  precedents  are  we  going 
to  set  in  this  Congress  today  if  any  coun- 
try, no  matter  how  large  or  no  matter 
how  small,  can  blackmail  the  United 
States  by  saying,  "We  are  going  to  take 
away  your  bases  if  you  do  not  do  what  we 
want"? 

I  asked  the  President  and  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State: 

What  assurances  do  we  have  that  If  we 
give  them  the  arms.  6  months  from  now  they 
will  not  still  be  violating  this  agreement  and 
they  will  not  stUl  be  suppressing  the  popu- 
lation of  Cyprus? 

And  he  said: 

Well,  you  know  you  can  Just  change  the 
law.  You  can  relmpose  the  embargo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  mem- 
bers what  will  happen  6  months  from 
now  if  we  do  that.  They  can  still  take 
away  our  bases.  So  what  have  we  accom- 
plished at  the  end  of  6  months?  We  will 
have  destroyed  our  image  throughout  the 
world;  we  will  have  destroyed  our  pres- 
tige and  our  standing  in  the  world. 

We  have  had  the  experience  of  what 
has  happened  in  Vietnam,  and  now  it  is 
proposed  that  we  cave  in  to  foreign  pres- 
sure once  again.  We  will  see  other  coun- 
tries imposing  this  will  on  us  by  black- 
mailing us  with  the  threat  of  closing  our 
bases. 

The  Turks  say  that  they  want  some 
sign  from  the  United  States.  We  have 
given  them  a  great  sign.  The  Senate  has 
passed  the  raising  of  the  embargo. 

What  else  do  they  need?  All  we  ask 
is  that  they  show  us  some  good  faith — 
just  some.  They  do  not  want  just  a  little 
give-and-take  on  their  part;  they  want 
the  entire  ball  of  wax.  They  say,  "Either 
it  is  our  way  or  no  way." 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  asked: 

What  does  this  do  to  America?  I  will  tell 
the  minority  leader  what  this  does  to  Amer- 
ica. It  makes  us  succumb  to  blackmail;  it 
compromises  our  position  in  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  agrees 
with  certain  statements  that  were  made 
that  the  Turks  had  a  right  to  move  in. 
I  may  not  agree  with  him,  but  I  will  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  argument  and  say 
that  maybe  in  the  initial  stages  they  had 
some  reason  to  move  in. 
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But  why  was  it  necessary  to  take  over 
40  percent  of  the  island — using  U.S.  arms 
and  U.S.  military  equipment  in  doing  so. 
There  was  no  need  for  that  aggression. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  reem- 
phasize  to  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
that  this  is  a  question  of  law,  this  is  a 
question  of  principle.  These  are  the 
things  we  ought  to  be  voting  on  here. 
This  is  not  a  Greek  question  or  a  Turkish 
question.  It  is  a  question  of  principle  of 
law,  a  question  of  what  this  Government 
stands  for. 

I  urge  that  the  House  defeat  S.  846. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der whether  we  can  dispose  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  is  objecting  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  making  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  right  now  on  the  Goodling  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Goodling)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reply  to 
some  parts  of  the  speech  made  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Russo). 

In  the  beginning,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  been  expecting  a  poppy  to  sprout 
on  the  floor  here  aU  day,  and  finally 
one  did. 

There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  anywhere 
at  all  that  the  Turks  have  grown  one 
poppy  on  CjTJrus  that  was  not  already 
an  ornamental  flower  in  somebody's 
front  yard.  In  fact,  Cyprus  does  not  have 
the  right  climate  for  poppies. 

However,  while  I  am  on  the  subject 
of  poppies,  as  we  know,  the  Turks  banned 
their  farmers,  who  have  been  growing 
them  for  years,  from  growing  them  for 
2  years.  The  farmers  are  a  very  peculiar 
breed.  They  are  like  the  American 
farmer.  They  do  not  want  to  be  told  what 
they  can  grow  and  cannot  grow. 

There  was  a  big  political  uproar  about 
it.  I  brought  this  matter  up  with  Turkish 
Government  oflacials,  and  they  said: 

We  quit  growing  popples,  but  your  drug 
problem  Just  kept  going  on.  They  grew  more 
In  Thailand,  to  whom  you  are  giving  arms 
and  aid.  They  grew  more  In  Latin  America, 
to  whom  you  are  giving  arms  and  aid.  We 
don't  understand  your  problem,  really. 

I  said: 

What  do  you  mean,  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand It? 

They  said: 

We   do   not   have   any  drug   problem   in 

Txirkey. 

I  said: 

How  do  you  handle  it? 

They  said: 

Anybody  who  la  caught  with  heroin  or 
opium  on  his  person  and  does  not  have  It 


through  a  doctor's  prescription  gets  25  years 
In  the  slammer,  and  there  Is  no  time  oS 
for  good  behavior. 

If  any  Member  thinks  that  that  is  not 
a  deterrent,  let  me  take  him  for  a  look 
inside  of  one  of  the  Tiu-kish  jails. 

Members  of  the  House,  that  makes  a 
lot  of  sense. 

What  happens  to  a  pusher  in  this 
coimtry,  up  in  New  York  or  out  in  Ohio, 
in  my  State? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
KocH)  said  that  they  do  not  have  any, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  has  been  there 
lately.  I  know  that  he  goes  home  every 
week,  so  there  has  to  be  some  discrep- 
ancy somewhere. 

Anyhow,  they  make  an  arrest  of  a 
pusher.  He  gets  a  good  lawyer  and  gets 
out  on  bail.  He  makes  enough  to  pay  the 
l&wyer  while  out  on  bail.  They  get  a 
continuance.  They  get  another  continu- 
ance, and  they  get  another  continuance. 
Finally,  they  get  a  suspended  sentence. 

That  is  about  what  happens,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  the  drug  problem 
by  trying  to  shift  it  over  to  the  Turks. 
In  no  way  are  we  going  to  do  that. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
really  an  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  times  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser) 
and  I  have  disagreed  vehemently  about 
things,  but  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  statement  that  the  key  thing 
out  there  is  the  same  thing  that  has  been 
the  key  to  the  festering  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  for  25  years.  The  thing  we 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  is  those 
120,000,  140,000,  or  160,000 — depending 
upon  whose  figures  one  takes — Cypriot 
refugees. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said, 
we  are  about  the  only  party  that  is  not 
frozen  in  concrete  and  who  can  make  a 
small  gesture  to  try  to  get  negotiations 
started.  I  am  a  little  more  sanguine  than 
he  is  that  we  will  get  them  started,  but 
I  am  not  blatantly  optimistic.  However, 
for  5  months  nothing  has  happened. 

If  we  go  on  in  this  way  for  another 
year,  nothing  more  will  happen,  and  in 
another  year  the  problem  just  gets  worse. 

George  Ball  and  C^rus  Vance  suggest- 
ed a  3-month  lifting  of  the  ceiling,  and 
that  would  be  kind  of  ofifensive  to  the 
Turks  and  would  be  putting  them  under 
the  gun  for  3  months  again,  but  that  is, 
in  effect,  what  this  bill  is  doing. 

It  is  a  suspension.  But  let  me  add  that 
the  whole  arms  sales  agreement  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  unless 
it  is  renewed  nobody  will  be  able  to  buy 
any  arms  or  get  anything  on  credit,  or 
anything  else.  So  we  will  have  a  chance 
in  October  to  take  another  look  at  this. 
If  there  has  not  been  any  movement  by 
that  time  then  we  may  want  to  decide 
to  do  something.  But  right  now  I  think 
this  is  the  one  thing  that  will  give  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey — £ind 
please  remember,  this  is  not  the  same 
man  who  was  the  Prime  Minister  when 
the  invasion  of  Cyprus  occurred,  and  he 
is  not  the  same  man  who  took  the  ex- 
tra territory. 

I  I  think  this  will  give  him  a  little  flexi- 
'blllty  to  go  to  his  people  and  say,  "The 
Americans  have  broken  the  stalemate, 
I  am  going  to  make  a  concession." 


I  believe  that  he  will  do  that,  and  I 
think  he  can  do  it. 

But  at  the  moment,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
submit  that  he  is  getting  the  same  argu- 
ments that  we  are  getting  here  today, 
only  in  reverse.  The  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Turkey,  Mr.  Excevit,  is  running 
all  over  Turkey  saying: 

I'm  the  hero  of  CJsrprus.  I'm  the  one  who 
rescued  the  Turks  from  the  Greek  barbarians. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that,  but  that  is 
what  he  is  saying.  And  he  is  saying: 

And  now  the  bum  wants  to  give  It  away. 
And  why  Is  he  giving  It  away?  Because  the 
Americans  are  threatening  blm  that  it  he 
doesn't  do  It  he  can't  have  any  more  arms. 
They  are  blackmailing  him. 

He  is  using  the  same  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  people  over  theje  in  Turkey  are  say- 
ing the  same  thing  in  reverse  that  the 
Members  on  the  floor  are  saying  here 
today,  that  he  is  yielding  to  blackmail. 

I  am  a  pragmatic  enough  politician  to 
think  we  have  got  to  give  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  Mr.  Demirel, 
some  maneuver  room. 

I  do  not  know  how  familiar  the  Mem- 
bers are  with  the  Turkish  Constitution, 
but  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Excevit,  evidently  was  not  familiar  with 
it  at  all.  He  resigned  in  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  a  new  election,  and 
he  would  get  an  overwhelming  mandate 
as  the  hero  of  Cyprus.  He  had  not  read 
the  new  Constitution  that  says  that  sure, 
you  can  go  ahead  and  resign,  but  before 
there  can  be  a  new  election  a  majority 
of  the  Parliament  has  to  vote  for  it.  And 
he  did  not  have  a  majority. 

So  then  Mr.  Demirel,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  party,  was  able  to  put  together 
a  coalition. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  is  not  the  old  Government 
of  Turkey  that  did  the  deed,  this  is  a 
new  government.  It  is  just  the  same  as 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  blame  the  next 
administration  for  the  sins  of  Watergate. 
So  it  is  an  analogous  situation  and  a 
comparable  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  It 
within  our  grasp  today  to  make  a  move 
that  may  well  get  the  negotiations 
started  so  that  we  can  get  a  majority 
of  these  refugees  back  home  again  and 
really  get  some  progress  made.  I  think 
this  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
Turkey,  and  I  think  the  bottom  line  is 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  Greece. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  soon  we  will 
be  able  to  proceed  with  a  vote  on  this 
bill,  on  the  merits  of  this  bill;  without 
regard  to  the  possible  amendments  that 
might  have  been  offered,  one  of  which  I 
had  hoped  to  offer  as  an  effort  to  find  a 
means  of  compromise.  But  after  evaluat- 
ing the  possibilities  available  to  us  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  advantageous 
approach  to  take  is  to  determine  whether 
this  is,  in  fact,  a  compromise  that  we  are 
considering,  and  if  we  reject  it,  tha 
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move  to  a  position  which  would  in  fact 
be  a  true  compromise. 

The  Turks  have  been  valiant  and 
strong  allies  of  the  American  people.  The 
ties  of  friendship  with  the  Greek  nation 
have  also  been  strong  with  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  a  Greek  or  a  Turkish  i.ssue, 
it  is  an  American  issue,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  disturbed 
me  and  apparently  has  disturbed  other 
Members  of  this  House,  is  that  over  the 
last  number  of  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  show  greater  and  greater 
demonstrations  of  America's  weakness 
and  vacillation  both  in  our  domestic  and 
in  our  foreign  policies. 

This  is  another  example  of  what  we  are 
about  to  do  should  this  bill  be  enacted. 
We  say  and  do  one  thing.  We  take  one 
position,  and  then  when  somebody 
around  the  world  says,  "Boo!"  to  us,  we 
cower,  reverse  our  position,  and  go  off  in 
another  direction. 

If  we  lose  our  credibility  and  back  off 
of  the  position  that  was  taken  for  good 
reason  earlier  by  this  Congress  and  this 
Nation,  then  I  say  to  the  Members  that 
other  nations  around  the  world  will  have 
sufBcient  justification  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  future,  and  there  will  be  no 
assurance  that  we  will  ever  have  a  credi- 
ble foreign  policy  established. 

On  June  23,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  speaking  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  said  this: 

No  country  should  imagine  that  it  Is  doing 
us  a  favor  by  remaining  in  an  alliance  with 
us.  Any  ally  whose  perception  of  its  national 
Interest  changes  will  find  us  prepared  to 
adapt  or  end  our  treaty  relationship.  No  ally 
can  pressure  us  by  a  threat  of  termination; 
we  will  not  accept  that  its  security  Is  more 
important  to  us  than  it  is  to  itself. 

Those  are  very  persuasive  words  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  convinced  me, 
and  he  convinced  millions  of  Americans, 
but  he  seemed  to  fail  to  convince  himself 
about  this  same  principle,  because  after 
making  that  statement  on  June  23,  he 
has  brought  to  this  House  a  bill  which  is 
a  retreat,  which  is  a  backdown  in  the 
face  of  blackmail  for  the  reasons  that 
he  rejected  on  June  23. 

I  had  prepared  an  amendment  to  offer 
which  I  think  would  have  been  a  good 
compromise,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  would 
have  provided  that  the  arms  which  are 
in  storage  and  which  have  been  paid  for 
could  be  immediately  delivered,  but  the 
rest  would  be  deferred  until  September  30 
of  this  year  to  see  whether  any  move- 
ment toward  a  Cyprus  solution  took 
place. 

Then,  at  the  breakfast  the  other  day 
at  the  White  House,  I  had  the  occasion 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  President,  who 
had  said  that  if  the  Congress  did  not 
think  that  this  bill  and  its  concessions 
were  working  out  well,  then  Congress 
could  reimpose  the  embargo.  That  was 
the  substance  of  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  said: 

Mr.  President,  If  we  should  permit  this 
embargo  to  be  lifted  and  arms  to  be  sold, 
and  those  arms  were  misused,  or  there  were 
no  substantial  gestures  made  to  resolve  the 
Cyprus  Issue,  what  assurances  would  we  In 
America  and  Congress  have  that  something 
could  be  done  about  it,  because  the  same 
bases  and  the  same  InstaUatlons  would  still 


be  held  hostage  in  Turkey  and  still  vital  and 
still  the  subject  of  threat?  What,  then,  would 
we  be  able  to  say?  What  would  we  be  able  to 
do  about  it? 

I  said: 

Mr.  President,  would  you  give  me  and  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  your  assurance 
that  If  the  embargo  were  reimposed  by  an 
act  of  Congress — as  you  said  we  could — 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress,  that 
you  would  not  veto  it  and  thereby  shift  the 
numbers  game  from  a  majority  In  Congress 
to  a  two-thirds  majority?  We  are  all  familiar, 
Mr.  President,  with  the  consequences  of  that 
shifting  majority. 

The  President  said: 

I  cannot  give  you  that  assurance. 

That  was  the  substance  of  his  response. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  cannot  get  that  minimum  assur- 
ance from  the  President  that  he  would 
not  frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
Congress  about  reimposing  an  embargo, 
then  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for 
this  bill  to  be  defeated,  and  then  imme- 
diately for  us  in  Congress,  together  with 
the  President,  to  move  to  a  real,  mean- 
ingful, and  viable  compromise  so  that 
the  Turkish  nation  can  have  some  flexi- 
bility and  some  moving  room.  But  this 
Nation  will  not  be  blackmailed  into  re- 
treat. 

We  are  told  that  Turkish  people  are 
proud  and  will  not  be  coerced.  The  pres- 
ent embargo  is  not  a  coercion.  It  was 
merely  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  our  law.  I  would  Uke  to  see  this  Con- 
gress pass  a  bill  that  would  be  a  mean- 
ingful compromise.  This  bill  is  not.  It  is 
a  surrender  under  threat.  Americans, 
like  our  Turkish  friends,  are  proud  and 
strong  people  as  well.  Our  weakness  and 
vacillation  would  lead  only  to  greater  loss 
of  credibiUty  of  oiu-  determination  and 
ability  to  be  credible.  We  will  not  be 
blackmailed  into  retreat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  we  are  being 
asked  to  cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  resuming 
the  granting  and  the  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  Turkey.  It  is  indeed  ironic 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  take  this  ac- 
tion nearly  a  year  to  the  day  after  that 
infamous  Sunday — July  20,  1974 — when 
the  Turkish  armed  forces  violated  inter- 
national and  U.S.  law  by  using  American 
arms  to  invade  the  Island  of  CsTJrus.  As 
a  result  of  this,  and  of  the  continued 
failure  of  our  diplomatic  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  this  crisis,  the  Con- 
gress, in  December  1974,  attached  a  pro- 
vision to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  had  the  effect  of  embargoing  all 
further  sales  and  shipments  of  military 
equipment  to  Turkey. 

Since  September,  when  the  Congress 
first  expressed  its  concern  over  these  vi- 
olations by  means  of  mandating  a  cut- 
off of  arms  shipments,  the  administra- 
tion has  mounted  a  well-orchestrated 
public  relations  campaign  aimed  at  re- 


versing this  policy.  At  times  the  cam- 
paign has  been  carried  out  by  means 
which  are  unprincipled  and  of  dubious  le- 
gahty.  Thus,  we  have  been  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key appearing  on  a  morning  news  pro- 
gram— CBS— and  acting  as  a  lobbyist  for 
the  (jovernment  of  Turkey,  urging  the 
resumption  of  military  aid.  In  addition, 
the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's opponents,  both  within 
and  without  Congress,  has  been  impugn- 
ed, and  it  has  attributed  the  strength  of 
its  opposition  to  "ethnic  politics."  I  re- 
sent this  as  an  attempt  to  demean  those 
who  stand  for  an  international  posture 
on  the  part  of  our  Nation  that  opposes 
aggression,  whether  by  friend  or  foe.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  a  betrayal  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy— to  oppose  aggression,  not  aid  or  ac- 
quiesce in  it. 

Unfortunately  the  leadership  of  our 
State  Department  is  less  concerned  with 
principles  than  it  is  with  displaying  its 
dazzling  diplomatic  footwork  on  the 
world  stage.  Perhaps,  we  should  bor- 
row a  quotation  from  a  statement  issued 
on  July  20  by  Adm.  E.  R.  Zumwalt.  re- 
tired Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  that 
"peace  is  too  compUcated  to  be  entrusted 
to  any  single  diplomat."  Surely,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  not  shown,  in  this 
recent  lobbying  attempt,  that  he  under- 
stands the  subleties  and  complexities  of 
waging  a  peace.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  is  the 
direct  cause  of  Turkish  intransigence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  resumption  of  American  military 
sales  and  aid  to  the  Turkish  Government 
while  that  Government  refuses  to  aban- 
don the  aggressive  posture  it  has  as- 
sumed with  respect  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  We  are  told,  in  favor  of  ending 
the  embargo,  that  we  cannot  expect  Tur- 
key to  negotiate  imder  the  cover  of  our 
ultimatum.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
treated  to  the  Turkish  Government's 
threats  to  terminate  our  military  bases, 
if  we  do  not  resume  the  arms  shipments. 

I  find  this  to  be  an  interesting  and 
rather  tortured  piece  of  foreign  policy 
logic :  Do  not  expect  Turkey  to  succumb 
to  threats,  but  we  must  give  in,  because 
we  are  being  threatened.  I  suggest  that 
this  kind  of  capitulation  to  blackmail  is 
unworthy  of  our  country,  and  I  reject  it. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  ban  on 
future  American  arms  to  Turkey  is  not 
an  "ethnic"  and  certainly  not  a  Greek 
issue.  It  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
American  poUcy.  S.  846  ill  serves  our 
longrun  interests,  and  it  is  simply  wrong 
in  terms  of  morality,  our  traditions,  our 
longrun  interests  as  a  civilized  nation, 
and  I  rise  to  express  my  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  address  my  remarks,  if  I  may,  to  any- 
one who  is  left  in  the  Cliamber  who  has 
not  made  a  final  judgment  on  this  issue, 
because  I  think  it  is  an  issue  that  could 
be  argued  both  ways.  But  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  basic  reasons  that  ought 
to  lead  one,  whose  mind  is  still  open,  to 
decide  to  vote  against  the  lifting  of  this 
embargo. 

I  think  one  of  the  points  that  is  im- 
portant is  the  one  just  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  and  that  Is  that 
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he  was  unable  in  direct  conversation  at 
the  White  House  with  the  President  to 
seciu-e  a  commitment  that  we  could  have 
a  good-faith  implementation  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  a  move  by  this  Con- 
gress later  to  reimpose  the  embargo, 
should  we  decide  to  suspend  it  at  this 
time.  That  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  how 
the  embargo  has  worked  up  until  this 
time.  It  was  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Congress  to  impose  this  arms  embargo 
because  of  the  illegal  use,  the  violation  of 
our  laws  and  agreements,  by  the  Turks 
in  terms  of  this  movement,  the  second 
movement,  into  Cyprus  in  which  they 
took  and  have  held  some  40  percent  of 
the  land  there. 

But  that  embargo  has  not  meant  very 
much  and  has  not  produced  very  much 
progress,  because  it  has  been  absolutely 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  did  not  think  that  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  He  said  A  was  not  the 
right  thing  to  do  and  in  every  way,  shape, 
and  form,  along  with  the  President,  has 
transmitted  the  message  to  the  Turks 
that  if  they  just  stand  firm  this  admin- 
istration, taking  their  side,  would  be  able 
to  come  here  and  twist  our  arms  and 
otherwise  pressure  the  Congress  to  re- 
move this  arms  embargo  without  1  inch 
of  progress  on  the  Cyprus  question. 

That  has  happened.  We  are  being  asked 
to  violate  our  own  laws  which  we  made. 
I  think  we  wrote  these  prohibitions  In 
our  laws  in  the  beginning  because  they 
were  right  and  served  national  interests. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  any  ally  use  our  arms 
to  bully  another  of  our  allies.  That  has 
happened  in  this  case.  That  is  wrong  and 
we  must  object  to  it. 

Now  many,  many  months  have  passed. 
We  have  this  civilian  refugee  population, 
some  200,000  people  on  Cyprus,  who  are 
homeless.  There  are  varioxis  estimates 
as  to  the  numbers.  There  are  no  private 
assurances  of  progress.  If  there  are  any 
I  do  not  know  about  them.  They  have 
not  been  conveyed  to  the  International 
Relations  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 

Now  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress for  9  years  and  I  served  6  years 
on  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  I 
have  sat  through  the  testimony  by  vari- 
ous Secretaries  of  State  and  other  State 
Department  oflBcials  who  work  on  for- 
eign policy  questions.  I  cannot  recall 
when  the  executive  branch  has  done 
more  to  undercut  a  legal  move  by  this 
Congress  than  in  this  instance. 

I  do  not  see  any  progress  resulting 
from  the  time  that  these  steps  have  been 
taken  until  now — principally,  in  my 
judgment,  because  of  a  less  than  good 
faith  implementation  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

There  are  two  other  things  I  want  to 
say.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  base  rights.  We  have  bases  in 
Greece  and  bases  in  Turkey  and  both 
are  important  to  us.  I  would  Uke  to  see 
us  keep  both.  In  recent  weeks  I  have  had 
discussions  with  the  Ambassadors  of 
Turkey  and  Greece  and  Cyprus.  I  have 
listened  to  Mr.  Colby  talk  at  length  about 
the  importance  of  these  bases.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  us  sacrifice  bases  in  either 
country. 

But  the  real  question  is,  can  we  be 
blackmailed  on  this  issue?  Because  that 


Is  what  is  happening.  If  we  lift  this  em- 
bargo, what  is  the  message,  not  only  to 
the  Turks,  but  also  to  most  other  nations 
that  get  arms  from  us — as  most  do,  sadly. 
They  will  know  they,  too,  will  be  free  to 
violate  their  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  They  will  know  they  can  do  what- 
ever they  want,  sign  any  agreement  with 
us,  and  yet  do  whatever  they  want  be- 
cause we  will  sanction  that  behavior  if 
we  lift  this  embargo.  We  will  be  saying 
these  agreements  do  not  mean  anything. 
I  think  it  will  be  an  open  invitation 
for  countries  in  Latin  America  and  other 
countries  around  the  globe  that  receive 
arms  from  us  to  do  whatever  they  want 
with  those  arms.  They  know  they  will 
be  able  to  get  away  with  it,  just  as  Tur- 
key v/ill  get  away  with  it  today  if  we 
lift  this  arms  embargo. 
So  of  course  we  ought  not  to  do  it. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  progress 
cannot  be  made  on  Cyprus  at  the  same 
time  as  we  talk  about  lifting  the  arms 
embargo.   The   two   things    are   linked. 
They  have  to  stay  linked.  We  have  to 
have  progress  on  both  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  about  uphold- 
ing principles.  Of  course,  everybody  is 
in  favor  of  holding  fast  to  our  principles. 
But  holding  to  one's  principles  does 
not  mean  that  we  cannot  change  the  law. 
To  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chairman:  The 
whole  history  of  the  United  States  is 
filled  with  examples  of  where  we  have 
maintained  our  cherished   principles — 
and  to  do  so,  we  have  had  to  change  the 
law. 

I  will  cite  not  less  than  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States — adopted  near- 
ly 200  years  ago.  for  principles  we  hold 
just  as  dear  today — 

In  order  to  rorra  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity. 

No  fewer  than  26  times  have  we 
amended  this  Constitution — in  behalf  of 
our  principles,  not  against  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  countless  laws. 

So,  I  say,  let  us  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  just  what  principle  it  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  uphold  here. 

The  principle  is,  we  do  not  want  our 
weapons  used  by  our  allies  except  for 
self-defense. 

Well,  if  we  leave  the  law  the  way  it  is, 
we  are  not  helping  that  principle  one 
bit  when  it  comes  to  our  two  good  allies, 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

We  do  not  want  our  two  close  friends 
and  treaty  comrades  to  turn  against  each 
other,  with  our  arms  or  any  others. 

That  is  the  principle  we  want  to  up- 
hold here. 

And  to  do  so,  we  have  to  change  the 
law. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand there  are  no  more  amendments.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  close  at  4:15. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  close 
at  4:15.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
New  York  has  been  recognized  already. 
The  limitation  of  time  cannot  apply  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
important  at  this  time  to  reemphasize  a 
point  we  often  make  in  the  well,  that 
there  are  some  things  that  are  right  and 
there  are  some  things  that  are  wrong,  it 
is  wrong  when  we  run  out  on  a  friend, 
when  we  leave  simply  because  it  becomes 
expedient  or  because  we  submit  to  ex- 
tortion, and  it  is  extortion  that  is  being 
exerted  at  this  time  and  we  all  know 
it. 

Now,  if  we  give  in  to  that  extortion, 
then  the  administration  will  use  the  very 
same  arguments  that  it  uses  today  vis-a- 
vis Turkey,  toward  Spain  when  Spain 
says  that  it  demands  certain  onerous 
conditions  if  we  are  to  continue  our  bases 
there.  Are  we  going  to  submit  to  onerous 
conditions?  The  answer  should  obviously 
be  no. 

The  same  arguments  could  be  used  by 
the  administration  vis-a-vis  Israel  be- 
cause of  Arab  blackmail.  Hopefully,  we 
will  not  submit  to  that  extortion. 

Then  the  President  not  very  long  ago 
said  he  would  not  see  Alexandr  Solzhe- 
nitsyn  because  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
distressed,  and  not  go  'orward  with 
detente,  a  kind  of  Soviet  blackmail.  I 
think  most  of  us  would  agree  it  was 
wrong  for  the  President  to  give  in  to 
that  kind  of  implicit  extortion. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  there  are 
positions  which  involve  morality  that 
ought  not  to  be  surrendered,  because  we 
are  told  that  if  we  do  not  surrender  that 
we  are  going  to  be  suffering  severe 
consequences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  stay  with 
our  friends  when  our  friends  are  right. 
We  cannot  be  summer  soldiers.  To  those 
people  who  would  leave  in  the  middle  of 
this  fight  that  this  Congress  won  on  four 
different  occasions,  I  say  to  give  up  on 
that  fight  on  July  24  would  make  us 
siunmer  soldiers.  Let  us  hang  in  there 
with  our  friends  and  continue  not  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge  the 
defeat  of  S.  846,  as  amended,  the  bill  to 
resume  arms  shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  Turkey.  What  is  at  stake  today 
is  not  only  a  just  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict on  Cyprus  but  the  integrity  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  The  use  of  American 
arms  by  Turkey  in  the  invasion  and  sub- 
sequent occupation  of  almost  half  of 
Cyprus  is  in  clear  violation  of  American 
law.  To  resume  the  arms  flow  would 
legitimize  the  Turkish  violation  of  our 
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arms  agreement  which  speciflcally  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  these  arms  for  offensive 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  15,  in  Minne- 
apolis, Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  gave 
a  major  foreign  policy  speech  in  which 
he  said: 

We  have  found  ourselves  doubtful  of  our 
virtue  and  uncertain  of  our  direction  largely 
because  we  have  suddenly  realized  that  like 
other  nations  before  us  we  must  now  recon- 
cile our  principles  with  our  necessities. 

But  if  the  administration's  so-called 
compromise  on  Cyprus  is  a  typical  exam- 
ple, perhaps  the  real  problem  is  a  failure 
to  realize  that  commitments  to  principles 
are  necessities  for  a  foreign  policy  worthy 
of  respect  and  support  by  the  American 
people. 

The  proposal  to  resume  the  flow  of 
arms  to  Turkey  has  been  labeled  by  the 
administration  and  Dr.  Kissinger  as  a 
"compromise  plan."  But  it  is  really  a 
plan  which  compromises  the  principle  of 
respect  for  duly  passed  laws.  It  is  a  plan 
which  compromises  the  principle  of 
moral  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
to  place  and  enforce  restrictions  on  arms 
that  we  sell  around  the  world.  Without 
such  restrictions,  we  are  likely  to  witness 
the  ever  more  frequent  spectacle  of 
American  arms  bringing  down  casualties 
on  both  sides  of  a  confrontation.  And  it 
will  be  our  sense  of  mortality  which  will 
be  caught  in  the  crossfire. 

The  proposal  to  lift  the  embargo  is 
sure  to  compromise  the  trust  that  we 
want  other  people  and  countries 
throughout  the  world  to  have  in  the 
United  States.  In  his  speech.  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger said  that  an  involved  America  is 
essential  to  peace  and  progress.  I  agree. 
But  our  involvement  must  be  based  on 
principles  which  are  not  conveniently 
brushed  aside  by  necessities  which  are 
more  illusionary  than  real. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Turkish  invasion 
of  Cyprus  has  caused  untold  suffering 
on  the  island.  We  will  only  increase  the 
likelihood  of  more  acts  of  aggression  and 
more  suffering  elsewhere  if  our  message 
to  other  countries  is  that  they  can  use 
American  arms  for  aggressive  purposes 
with  impunity. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  the  ad- 
ministration's "comprornise  plan"  is 
that  it  compromises  the  long  friendship 
between  the  people  of  Greece  and  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  200,000  Greek 
Cypriot  refugees  would  view  this  plan 
not  as  a  compromise  but  as  a  sellout,  a 
sellout  of  what  is  right  and  just  and 
decent.  And  I  believe  that  millions  of 
Americans  would  agree. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Young ) . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  to  yield  my  time 
to  the   gentleman  from   Georgia    (Mr. 

YOUNC  >  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Young  ) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  make  three  things  very 
clear.  One,  I  decided  I  would  support 
this  amendment.  I  thought  I  would  have 
some  trouble  with  this  so-called  Greek 
lobby,  so  I  asked  my  staff  to  get  the  files 
on  the  votes  and  the  letters  that  we  re- 
ceived from  our  district  the  last  time 
we  voted  this  amendment,  because  I 
wanted  to  inform  my  constituents  in  ad- 
vance that  I  thought  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  Nation  to  vote  arms  for 
Turkey.  When  I  got  this  voluminous  file 
and  communications  from  the  Greek 
lobby  in  my  district,  I  had  the  sum  total 
of  11  letters.  So  I  have  no  political  prob- 
lems on  the  facts.  I  do  not  even  need  to 
write  a  letter. 

Then  I  got  the  newspaper  the  next 
morning  and  I  saw  a  $385  million  arms 
sale  to  Jordan.  I  said,  "What  have  we 
got  here?"  There  is  no  way  to  make  peace 
by  giving  guns  to  everybody. 

Then  I  remembered  that  almost  iden- 
tical arguments  of  national  security  and 
support  of  a  NATO  ally  were  used  to 
supply  Portugal  with  arms,  in  spite  of 
their  use  in  Mozambique  and  Angola. 

What  looked  like  national  security  in 
the  short  run  has  left  Portugal  Com- 
munist and  the  United  States  alienated 
from  three  new  nations  in  Africa  with 
tremendous  resources. 

I  suggest  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
present  pragmatic  considerations  may 
also  backfire  against  our  national  inter- 
est and  that  this  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  House  should  maintain  its  in- 
tegrity and  insist  on  the  rule  of  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  nUnois  (Mr.  Pindley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
bill  is  rejected,  in  all  probability  that  ac- 
tion will  strengthen  the  radicals  in  Tur- 
key. It  will  harden  the  position  of  the 
Turkish  elements  on  Cypnis  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Greek  refugees.  It  will 
deny  the  United  States  leverage  upon 
Turkish  policy.  It  will  intensify  the  feel- 
ings between  Greece  and  Turkey  on  the 
offshore  islands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  reasons,  this 
bill  must  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

BlESTER). 

Mr.  BlESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield  ) . 

Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.    Chairman, 
just  a  few  moments  ago  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  he  is  very  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  take  favorable  action  on 
this  legislation.  He  says  in  his  letter: 
The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington,  DC,  July  24. 1975. 
Hon.  William  S.  Broomfield, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill  :  Over  the  past  several  weeks, 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  giving  close  attention  to  the  very 
Important  matter  of  restoring  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey. 


As  a  result  of  my  several  meetings  with 
Members,  the  top  priority  I  attach  to  favor- 
able action  by  the  House  is  clear.  It  is  an 
issue  In  which  the  strategic  situation  must 
be  weighed,  as  weU  as  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  Our  faculties  in  Turkey  and  our 
mutual  defense  arrangements  have  played 
and  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
security  of  the  area  and,  more  directly,  In 
the  security  of  our  own  forces.  Mutual  de- 
fense arrangements  that  have  stood  us  well 
for  thirty  years  should  not  be  cast  aside. 

As  we  have  devoted  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject of  such  great  importance  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests, I  have  been  Impressed  by  and  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Congress  for  the  bipartisan 
approach  which  has  been  taken.  The  restora- 
tion of  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Turkey  is 
a  foreign  policy  issue  in  which  many  impor- 
tant factors  must  be  weighed,  and  an  issue 
with  ramifications  affecting  all  Americans. 
Restoration  is  clearly  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  our  Interests  as  a 
member  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  it  U  in 
the  interests  of  all  seeking  a  reduction  of 
tensions  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  I  \u-ge 
a  favorable  vote  on  this  legislation  by  the 
House. 

At  the  same  time.  I  pledge  my  total  com- 
mitment to  working  with  the  parties  In- 
volved—Turkey, Greece  and  CN-prus— to  as- 
sUt  in  finding  a  just  and  equitable  settlement 
to  this  dispute  which  Is  of  such  great  con- 
cern to  all  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Foro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  SiSK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  846)  to  authorize  the  further 
suspension  of  prohibitions  against  mih- 
tary  assistance  to  Turkey,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
626,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  206,  nays  223, 
not  voting  5,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  429] 

YEAS— 206 

Abdnor 

Hagedom 

Nichols 

Alexander 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Anderson,  m 

Hammer- 

Passman 

Andrews, 

schmidt 

Perkins 

N.  Dak. 

Han  .sen 

PettU 

Archer 

Harsha 

Pickle 

Armstrong 

Hastings 

Poage 

Ashley 

Hays.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Baldiu 

Hubert 

Pritchard 

Beard,  Term. 

Henderson 

Quie 

Bell 

Hicks 

QuUlen 

BevUl 

Hightower 

RaUsback 

Blester 

HUlis 

Randall 

Bingham 

Horton 

Rees 

Boiling 

Hubbard 

Rhodes 

Bo  wen 

Hungate 

Risenhoover 

Breaux 

Hutchinson 

Roberts 

Breckinridge 

Ichord 

Robinson 

Brinkley 

Jarman 

Rogers 

Broom  field 

Jeffords 

RuDoe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Colo.  Ryan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Broyhlll 

Jones.  Ala. 

Schneebell 

Buchanan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schulze 

Burgener 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebelius 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    Jones,  Tenn. 

Shriver 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Karth 

Shuster 

Butler 

Hasten 

Sikes 

Casey 

Kazen 

Sisk 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Skubitz 

Chappell 

Ketchum 

Slack 

Clausen, 

Kindness 

Smith,  Nebr. 

DonH. 

Krueger 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Lagomarslno 

Solarz 

Cochran 

Landnmi 

Staggers 

Cohen 

Latta 

Stanton. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Leggett 

J.  Wmiam 

Conable 

Litton 

Steed 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

de  la  Garza 

Lott 

Stratton 

Dent 

McClory 

Stuckey 

Devine 

McCloskey 

Symington 

Dickinson 

McColllster 

Symms 

Duncan,  Oreg 

McCormack 

Talcott 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald 

Taylor,  Mo. 

English 

McEwen 

Teague 

Erlenbom 

McPall 

Thoae 

Eshleman 

McKay 

Thornton 

Evans,  Colo. 

Madlgan 

Treen 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mahon 

Ullman 

Pen  wick 

Mann 

Van  Deerlin 

Pindley 

Mathis 

Vander  Jagt 

Pish 

Matsunaga 

Waggonner 

Plowers 

Mazzoli 

Walsh 

Plynt 

Meeds 

Wamp»er 

Porsythe 

Melcher 

Whalen 

Fountain 

Meyner 

White 

Praser 

Michel 

Whitten 

Prenzel 

Mtlford 

Wiggins 

Prey 

Mills 

WUson.  Bob 

PuquA 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

WUson,  Tex. 

Oilman 

Moore 

Winn 

Goldwater 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wright 

Gonzalez 

Morgan 

Wylie 

Goodling 

Mosher 

Young,  Alaska 

Gradison 

Murtha 

Young,  Pla. 

Grassley 

Myers.  Ind. 

Young,  Tex. 

Guyer 

Myers,  Pa. 
NATS— 223 

Zablocki 

Abzug 

Burke,  Fla. 

Downing.  Va. 

Adams 

Burke,  Mass. 

Drinan 

Addabbo 

Burton,  John 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Ambro 

Burton,  Phillip  du  Pont 

Anderson, 

Byron 

Early 

Calif. 

Carney 

Eckhardt 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carr 

Edgar 

Annunzio 

Chisholm 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Clancy 

Eilberg 

Aspin 

Clawson,  Del 

Emery 

AuCoin 

Clay 

Esch 

BadUlo 

Collins,  m. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Bafalis 

Conlan 

Fary 

Barrett 

Conte 

Pascell 

Baucus 

Conyers 

Fisher 

Bauman 

Gorman 

Pithlan 

Beard,  R.I. 

Cornell 

Flood 

Bedell 

Cotter 

Florio 

Bennett 

Coughlin 

Foley 

Bergland 

Crane 

Ford.  Mich. 

Biaggi 

D'Amours 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Blanchard 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Gaydos 

Blouin 

Davis 

Giaimo 

Boggs 

Delaney 

Ginn 

Boland 

Dellums 

Green 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Gude 

Brademas 

Derwlnskl 

Haley 

Brodhead 

Diggs 

Hall 

Brooks 

DlngeU 

Hanley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dodd 

Hannaford 

Burke.  Calif. 

Downey,  N.T. 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Mink 

Roush 

Harris 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rousselot 

Hawkins 

Moakley 

Roybal 

Hayes,  Ind. 

MoSett 

Runnels 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Mollohan 

Russo 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Moorhead, 

St  Germain 

Hefner 

Calif. 

Santini 

Helstoski 

MOoS 

Saras  in 

HoUand 

Mottl 

Sarbanes 

Holt 

Murphy,  m. 

Scheuer 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Schroeder 

Howard 

Natcher 

Seiberling 

Howe 

Neal 

Sharp 

Hughes 

Nedzi 

Shipley 

Hyde 

Nix 

Simon 

Jacobs 

Nolan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Jenrette 

Nowak 

Spellman 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Oberstar 

Spence 

Jordan 

O'Brien 

Stanton, 

Kastenmeier 

OHara 

James  V. 

Kelly 

ONeUl 

Stork 

Keys 

Ottlnger 

Steelman 

Koch 

Patman,  Tex. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Krebs 

Patten,  N.J. 

Stokes 

LaFalce 

Patterson, 

Studds 

Lehman 

Calif. 

Sullivan 

Lent 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Levit&s 

Pepper 

Thompson 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Peyser 

Traxler 

Long,  Md. 

Pike 

Tsongas 

Lujan 

Pressler 

Udall 

McDade 

Price 

Vander  Veen 

McHugh 

Rangel 

Vanik 

McKinney 

Regula 

Vigorlto 

Macdonald 

Reuss 

Waxman 

Madden 

Richmond 

Weaver 

Maguire 

Riegle 

Whitehurst 

Martin 

Rinaldo 

Wirth 

Metcalfe 

Rodlno 

Wolff 

Mezvlnsky 

Roe 

Wydler 

Mikva 

Roncallo 

Yates 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rooney 

Yatron 

MUler,  Ohio 

Rose 

Young,  Ga. 

Mineta 
Minish 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Carter 

Pulton 

Hinsbaw 

Danielson 

Heinz 

So  the  bill  was  not  pa.ssed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Carter. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
^  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  846,  which  was 
just  defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  S.  846  fully  cognizant  of  the  seri- 
ous implications  which  this  legislation 
poses  for  the  United  States.  My  review  of 
the  legal  and  foreign  policy  aspects  of 
the  problem  indicate  that  each  of  the 
conflicting  positions  has  considerable 
merit.  This  is  an  extremely  complicated 
measure  reflective  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  a  region  of  com- 
plexity involving  two  of  our  Nation's 


most  valued  allies.  I  am  continuing  my 
study  of  this  matter  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping a  more  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive imderstanding  of  these  issues. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  ON  OCEANS 
AND  ATMOSPHERE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
5447)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  lei 
1971,  as  amended,  which  established  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere,  to  increase  and  extend 
the  appropriation  authorization  there- 
imder,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "two"  and  Insert- 
"2". 

Page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "each  of". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "years"  and  In- 
sert: "year". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "1977,  and  1978."." 
and  Insert:  "1977."." 

Page  2,  after  line  5,  Insert : 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  such  Act  (33  US.C. 
857-9)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "review  of"  and  be- 
fore "the  progress"  the  following:  "national 
ocean  policy,  coastal  zone  management, 
and";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  President."  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  President  and  the 
Congress.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Act  of  August  16,  1971,  as  amend- 
ed, which  established  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  to 
Increase  and  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  my  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Murphy,  in  supporting  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  5447,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 
I  agree  with  only  a  minor  reservation. 

Our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  approved  H.R.  5447  on 
May  16  of  this  year.  The  House  subse- 
quently considered  and  approved  this 
authorization  on  May  19.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  would  have  in- 
creased the  level  of  authorizations  from 
$400,000  to  $445,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
to  and  including  1978. 

The  other  body  has  considered  this 
legislation  and  has  passed  favorably  upon 
it  with  the  addition  of  three  amend- 
ments. These  Senate  changes  to  our 
original  bill  would  accomplish  the 
following: 

First.  It  would  extend  authorization 
for  NACOA  for  2  years  as  opposed  to 
our  suggested  3  years; 

Second.  Instead  of  requiring  NACOA  to 
be  exclusively  responsive  to  direct  re- 
quests by  the  President,  it  would  add  a 
section  to  require  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  respond  to  requests 
from  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
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This  amendment  would  permit  Congress 
to  request  reports  on  specific  subjects 
from  the  Advisory  Committee;  and 

Third.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  would  be  broadened  to 
include  coastal  zone  management  issues 
and  national  ocean  policy. 

None  of  the  above  amendments  con- 
cern me  greatly  enough  to  request  a  con- 
ference with  our  Senate  colleagues — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  feel  that  the  other 
body's  amendatory  language  does 
strengthen  our  original  bill  in  some  re- 
spects. 

My  only  reservation  in  this  matter 
rests  with  the  so-called  "broadening  sec- 
tion" of  the  amended  bill. 

By  adding  specific  subject  areas  upon 
which  we  expect  NACOA  to  concentrate, 
I  fear  that  we  may  be  restricting  this 
committee  to  a  m.ore  limited  scope  than 
was  originally  intended. 

When  the  Advisory  Committee  was  es- 
tablished in  the  92d  Congress,  we  directed 
them  to  undertake  a  continuing  review 
of  the  progress  of  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric science  and  service  programs  of 
the  United  States.  They  were  also  di- 
rected to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  Since 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  OfiQce  is 
an  integral  part  of  NOAA,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  NACOA  has  the  necessary  man- 
date to  oversee  and  comment  upon 
coastal  zone  management  issues.  NACOA 
has,  in  fact,  addressed  coastal  zone  is- 
sues in  two  of  their  four  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress. 

This  committee  presently  has  the 
broadest  possible  scope  upon  which  to 
focus  its  activities.  I  feel  that  they  have 
done  an  exemplary  job  in  accomplishing 
their  intended  objectives,  and  I  want 
them  to  continue  to  have  the  necessary 
flexibility  and  independence  to  continue 
their  work  productively. 

I  have  chosen  to  concur  with  the 
amended  version  of  H.R.  5447,  but  I  do 
so  with  the  reservations  I  have  indicated 
today. 

I  trust  that  this  broadening  language 
will  not  be  interpreted  by  the  Congress 
or  NACOA  to  restrict  their  activities  in 
any  way.  I  am  very  impressed  with  the 
job  they  have  done  so  far,  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  our  Nation  needs  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  advice  from  groups  of 
this  stature. 

Let  us  not,  even  by  implication,  limit 
their  mandate  as  they  proceed  in  advis- 
ing us  and  the  President  on  the  crucial 
Issues  which  we  all  must  face  in  today's 
complex  world. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
5447,  just  considered  by  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN REPORTS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  have  until  Saturday  mid- 
night, July  26,  1975,  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  1287,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  198,  expressing 
the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to  any 
change  in  the  present  method  of  provid- 
ing financial  support  for  military  com- 
missaries through  appropriations  to  meet 
their  payroll  costs,  and  H.R.  7642,  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  5,  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  special  pay 
provisions  for  veterinarians  and  optom- 
etrists. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY,  JULY  25,  1975.  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8564, 
AMENDING  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ACT  OF  1958  RELATING  TO  WAR 
RISK  INSURANCE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  have  until  midnight  Fri- 
day, July  25,  1975,  to  flJe  a  report  on  H.R. 
8564,  amending  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  war  risk  insurance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
John  L.  Burton).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   FURTHER 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  particular  time  we 
intend  to  follow  with  H.R.  5900,  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  industrial  em- 
ployees. We  will  vote  on  the  rule  and 
debate  the  bill.  We  will  rise  at  6:30.  To- 
morrow morning  we  will  meet  at  10 
o'clock,  and  we  will  continue  with  the 
legislation  H.R.  5900.  Following  that  we 
hope  to  take  the  rule  on  H.R.  5210,  mili- 
tary construction  authorization,  and 
follow  with  general  debate  only. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Is  it  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  proceed  to  conclu- 
sion with  action  on  the  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5900,  PROTECTING  ECO- 
NOMIC RIGHTS  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  631  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  631 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
5900)  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of 
labor  In  the  building  and  construction  In- 
dustry by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of 
craft  and  Industrial  workers.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  now  printed  in  the 
bin  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
tiie  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper  ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  the  usual  rule 
providing  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  5900,  a  bill  pro- 
tecting the  economic  rights  of  labor. 

House  Resolution  631  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  committee  report 
in  this  matter  makes  it  clear  on  page  3. 
H.R.  5900  is  necessary  in  order  to  over- 
rule the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
Council  decision.  In  that  case  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  report,  a  general  contractor 
in  Denver  named  Doose  &  Lintner  had 
a  contract  with  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  Council  covering  the  employees 
of  Doose  &  Lintner. 

On  a  particular  job  the  contractor  de- 
cided to  subcontract  the  electrical  work 
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to  Gould  &  Preisner.  Gould  &  Preis- 
ner  hired  nonunion  workers  and  paid 
them  42  cents  an  hour  less  than  the 
union  scale.  When  the  nonunion  elec- 
tricians reported  to  work,  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  Council — that  is,  the 
local  labor  union  that  had  the  contract 
with  the  principal  contractor — picketed 
the  job  site,  and  the  union  men  employed 
by  the  general  contractor  honored  the 
picket  line  by  refusing  to  work. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
held  that  the  imion  did  not  have  the 
right  to  picket  the  whole  site  where  the 
construction  was  in  progress. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  reversed  that  decision,  and 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  sustained  the  de- 
cision of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  those  who  are  concerned,  that  this  bill 
does  not  authorize  any  kind  of  a  boycott 
against  products;  it  only  relates  to  the 
right  of  a  group  of  men,  usually  imlon 
men,  to  picket  the  site  on  which  they 
with  others  are  empolyed,  if  there  are 
brought  onto  the  site  where  they  are  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  subcontractors 
working  at  the  site,  working  men  or 
women  or  both  who  have  a  dispute  with 
such  subcontractor,  respecting  working 
conditions,  wages,  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  these  empolyed  at  such  site  by  other 
subcontratcors  or  joint  ventures  at  the 
site  wish  peacefully  to  protest  against 
the  subcontractor  practices  of  the  sub- 
contractor engaged  in  such  dispute. 

So  H.R.  5900  is  a  meritorious  measure, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  rule  will  be 
adopted  and  H.R.  5900  which  it  will 
bring  to  the  floor  will  have  the  consid- 
eration and  the  approval  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson),  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  brings  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation,  as  so  ably  described  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  emanates  from  what  a 
great  majority  of  us  believe  to  be  a  mis- 
interpretation of  a  very  narrow  section 
of  the  bill,  section  8(b)  (4)  fB),  relating 
to  the  so-called  Denver  Building  Trades 
Council  case. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  described  the  situation  which 
arose  out  of  the  dispute  in  Denver,  Colo.. 
between  the  Denver  Building  Trades  and 
the  contractor  Doose  and  Lintner.  This 
legislation  has  had  the  support  of  the 
last  six  Presidents — Presidents  Tru- 
man. Eisenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson 
Nixon,  and  Ford.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  President  Ford's  support  of  it. 

Since  Secretary  Dimlop  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  chairs,  there  is  only  one 
major  difference  in  this  legislation  on 
which  the  Members  are  asked  today  to 
TOte  for  a  rule.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
rote  for  the  rule  if  only  to  position  this 
egislation  so  that  there  can  be  a  de- 
jate.  as  there  should  be,  on  the  merits 
)f  the  biU.  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  notwithstanding  any 


reservations  they  might  have  with  re- 
spect to  nuances  of  the  law  which  ob- 
viously cannot  be  answered  during  the 
debate  on  a  rule.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
make  their  decision  then  as  to  whether 
or  not  on  the  basis  of  the  debate  to  fol- 
low they  will  support  this  legislation 
which  has  been  supported  by  each  of  the 
last  six  Presidents  and  their  Secretaries 
of  Labor. 

The  rule  calls  for  a  2 -hour  general  de- 
bate and  an  open  rule.  Substantively, 
there  are  two  amendments  of  great  im- 
portance agreed  to  by  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee.  They  are :  First,  that 
there  must  be  a  10-day  notice  by  a  union 
before  a  strike,  and  second,  that  they 
must  have  the  acquiescence  before  a 
strike  of  the  international  union  and 
must  notify  their  employer. 

These  are  the  essential  ingredients 
needed,  in  my  judgment,  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  labor  disputes  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  They  are  totally  and 
absolutely  fair.  Unless  the  Members  vote 
for  the  rule,  there  will  not  be  any  debate 
so  that  they  may  decide  intelligently  on 
how  to  vote  on  this  issue. 

The  issue  before  us  is  whether  or  not 
an  issue  which  has  been  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  supported  by  a  succes- 
sion of  Presidents  since  1951  can  and 
will  be  decided  and  debated  upon  this 
floor. 

I  am  totally  prepared  to  make  my  case 
and  listen  to  the  opposition  during  the 
debate  and  have  the  final  judgment 
made.  The  only  way  that  can  be  done  is 
to  adopt  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  so  that  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  for  full  debate  and  so 
that  we  can  make  an  intelligent  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  problems  with 
the  rule  as  well  as  a  number  of  serious 
defects  in  the  bill.  Although  an  open  2- 
hour  rule. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  timing  is  very  poor  on 
this  legislation.  Testimony  presented  in 
the  Rules  Committee  reveals  that  a  com- 
promise agreement  is  in  the  mill  which 
mcludes  input  from  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  Congress  as  well  as 
the  President.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
was  told  that  such  language  is  presently 
being  drafted  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. Apparently,  if  the  provisions  In  H.R. 
5900  and  the  compromise  language  are 
presented  to  the  President  at  the  same 
time  he  will  sign  both.  However,  again, 
according  to  testimony  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  President  will 
not  sign  H.R.  5900  standing  alone.  Since 
a  compromise  solution  appears  immi- 
nent, this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  appro- 
priate time  to  force  through  H.R.  5900 
This  rule  should  not  be  adopted,  nor  the 
bill  considered,  imtil  the  proposed  com- 
promise language,  satisfactory  to  all  the 
major  parties  involved,  is  completed. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  problems 
with  timing  are  the  problems  with  the 
bill  itself.  The  bill  seems  to  create  an 
exception  for  the  building  and  construc- 
ton  trade  unions  from  the  secondary  boy- 
cott prohibitions  of  the  National  Labor 


Relations  Act.  This  bill  permits  a  union 
to  strike  or  picket  a  construction  site 
against  any  or  all  of  several  employers  in 
the  construction  industry  when  they  are 
engaged  on  a  common  site  as  joint  ven- 
turers or  in  the  relationship  of  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors.  In  practice  Mr 
Speaker,  this  means  that  a  nonunion  sub- 
contractor can  be  picketed  with  picket 
lines  permitted  on  the  entire  construc- 
tion site.  The  effect  quite  likely  will  be 
that   the   nonunion   subcontractor   will 
lose  his  contract  and  a  subcontractor  hir- 
ing unionized  labor  will  be  employed 
Thus,  the  effect  of  this  bill  may  be  com- 
pulsory unionism  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees, neither  of  whom  may  want  to 
unionize.  In  the  Rules  Committee   An- 
drew BiemiUer,  speaking  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  "to  see  every  job  in 
America  a  union  job— that  is  what  we 
are  out  for."  This  is  an  unusually  blunt 
declaration,  but  it  states  the  case  quite 
cleariy.  This  biU  is  a  union  power  grab 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  consequences  of 
this  legislation  may  not  have  been  thor- 
oughly considered.  For  example,  how  will 
H.R.  5900  affect  small  minority  contrac- 
tors? Many  of  these  small  minority  con- 
tractors do  not  operate  with  union  con- 
tracts. In  some  cases  minority  employees 
of  these  contractors  may  have  found  it 
difficult  to  even  join  a  union,  were  they 
disposed  to  do  so.  Now  under  H.R.  5900 
how  much  easier  will  it  be  to  force  these 
small  minority  contractors  off  jobs  not 
because  they  are  minority  contractors 
or  paying  lower  wages,  but  because  they 
are  not  unionized.  Whatever  the  ration- 
ale, the  result  would  be  the  same.  The 
small  minority  contractor  could  be  seri- 
ously hurt  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  major 
problems  in  the  bUl.  The  results  are  un- 
clear in  many  respects.  For  example,  in 
the  committee  report  there  are  20  "com- 
monly asked  questions"  with  answers 
presumably  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Then  in  the  mi- 
nority views,  there  are  20  very  similar 
questions,  with  answers  entirely  different 
from  those  in  the  main  body  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  All  that  I  can  conclude 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  effects  of  this 
bill  are  unclear. 

There  is  a  likelihood  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  result  in  increased  construc- 
tion delays  and  increased  construction 
costs.  Strikes  will  increase.  People  will 
spend  more  time  off  the  job.  Unemploy- 
ment, voluntary  and  involuntary,  will 
accelerate.  One  of  the  results  will  be 
added  infiation.  And,  minor  disputes  may 
escalate  into  major  disputes  over  which 
mo.<:t  of  the  parties  involved  have  no 
voice. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned, 
but  primarily  for  the  good  of  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  country.  I  op- 
pose this  bill,  and  urge  defeat  of  rule. 

Mr.  DE\r[NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  notice  that  this  thing  suddenly  has  a 
title  called  "Equal  Treatment  of  Craft 
and  Industrial  Workers  Bill." 
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What  happened  to  the  name  we  have 
all  known  this  bill  by  for  15  years  or  so, 
"Common  Situs  Picketing — Secondary 
Boycot"?   When  was   that  changed? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  name  has 
been  changed  in  just  a  matter  of  the  last 
few  days,  I  imderstand.  We  frequently 
make  changes  in  this  body  and  provide 
a  label  of  motherhood.  Even  though  the 
name  has  been  changed  to  another  label, 
it  is  still  the  common  situs  picketing  bill. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Was  there  any  reason 
given  for  that  name  change? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  question  specifically  was  asked 
in  the  Rules  Committee.  Perhaps  some 
member  on  the  committee  could  answer 
that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
genesis  of  the  words  "equal  treatment  for 
construction  workers"  is  extrapolated 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
garding the  building  trades.  The  subject 
matter  is  euphamistically  called  "com- 
mon situs,"  but  the  phrase  "equal  treat- 
ment of  construction  workers"  is  a 
phrase  taken  from  the  Supreme  Court 
opinion.  Indeed,  the  phrase  goes  back  20 
years — as  a  matter  of  fact,  24  years,  to 
1951. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  It  appears  that  we  are 
in  a  game  of  semantics.  I  recall  when 
the  word  "reform"  became  popular 
around  here.  We  had  election  reform, 
legislative  reform,  postal  reform.  If  we 
put  the  name  in  front  of  a  bill,  it  would 
pass. 

Th"re  is  another  name  thpt  is  popular 
here.  I  have  heard  children  playing 
games  and  saying,  "That  is  fair"  or 
"That  is  not  fair."  So,  we  started  having 
fair  employment,  fair  practices,  fair 
trade,  fair  labor  and  so  forth.  It  looks  to 
me  that  rather  than  debating  the  merits 
of  the  bill,  changing  it  to  "equal  treat- 
ment" is  an  effort  to  try  to  stimulate 
support  through  the  title  rather  than 
calling  the  legislation  for  what  it  really 
is. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comm«^nt.  In  this  instance, 
I  would  suggest  that  if  we  open  the  book 
to  see  what  is  inside  and  not  judge  it  by 
the  cover  we  will  find  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I 
think  it  is  true  that  ordinarily  a  rule  on 
a  bill  that  has  been  kicked  around,  as  the 
common  situs  picketing  bill,  should  not 
surely  or  quickly  or  lightly  be  rejected. 
It  has  been  standing  in  the  wings,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  virtually 
since  the  Denver  Building  Trades  deci- 
sion, which  occurred  in  1951,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Time  and  again  in  this  body,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  bills  have 
been  introduced  and  hearings  have  been 
held,  but  up  until  now  never  has  the 
House  actually  conducted  a  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

The  reason  why  I  repeat  many  of  us 
feel  that  this  is  an  extremely  unfortu- 


nate manner  in  which  to  handle  this  leg- 
islation is  that  there  is  clearly  an  effort 
going  on  to  draft  additional  legislation 
dealing  with  the  far  more  basic  problems 
confronting  labor  and  management  in 
the  construction  industry  today,  and  that 
the  President's  signature  on  this  bill,  as 
drafted  and  reported,  H.R.  5900,  would 
clearly  be  contingent  upon  that  other  bill 
reaching  his  desk  at  either  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  or  within  the  same 
time  frame  or  conceivably  even  being  in- 
corporated in  the  other  body  as  a  part  of 
H.R.  5900,  although  I  believe  that  is  a 
less  likely  occurrence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
other  effort  that  is  being  made  to  draft 
substantial  reforms,  so  far  as  collective 
bargaining  in  the  construction  industry 
is  concerned,  is  more  likely  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  separate  piece  of  legislation. 

But  I  want  to  take  the  time  that  has 
been  very  kindly  allotted  to  me  by  my 
colleague  on  the  committee  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  that  appears  on  page 
23  of  the  committee  report,  under  the 
heading  "The  Need  for  H.R.  5900." 

The  committee  has  stated  that: 

.  .  .  since  the  Denver  decision  and  those 
which  followed  It,  the  number  of  so-called 
open  shops  and  "merit  shops"  "have  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds"  over  the  past  years 
while  the  number  of  "union  shops"  have  de- 
creased proportionately.  Denver  and  related 
decisions  have  encouraged  contractors  to  em- 
ploy non-union  subcontractors.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  felt  that  an  agency 
of  government,  even  though  it  is  not  the 
executive  branch,  but  in  tliis  instance,  of 
course,  the  judicial  branch,  because  this 
was  a  Supreme  Court  decision  we  are 
talking  about,  had  intervened  positively 
on  one  side  or  the  other  to  encourage  or 
to  discourage  unionization  of  the  workers 
in  this  country,  I  think  there  might  be 
some  merit  to  legislation  of  this  kind.  But 
I  wonder  if  the  development  of  the  open 
shop  movement  in  this  country,  or  the 
so-called  merit  shop  movement,  is  not 
more  closely  related  to  the  extracting 
from  construction  employers  wage  settle- 
ments that  have  been  entirely  out  of  line. 

The  Members  will  remember  that  back 
in  1971  it  was  the  25  percent  and  35-per- 
cent wage  settlements  that  led  the  infla- 
tion in  this  country,  and  they  were  so  bad 
that  the  President  established,  under 
Executive  order — and  I  think  it  was  in 
March  of  that  year — a  Construction  In- 
dustry Wage  Stabilization  Committee, 
under  which  were  set  up  bipartite  boards 
of  crafts  which  undertook  to  review  these 
contracts,  and  finally,  because  of  the  very 
able  leadership  of  Secretary  Dunlop,  we 
brought  some  reasonable  control  down  to 
a  rough  level  to  the  settlements  that  were 
being  achieved  in  the  industry. 

But  I  wonder  if  those  settlements  were 
not  more  responsible  than  anything  else, 
because  in  the  construction  industry  we 
have  seen  an  extension,  an  expansion  of 
the  so-called  open  shop,  or  merit  shop 
movement.  I  wonder  if  it  has  not  been  in 
some  cases  the  restrictive  and  costly  work 
rules  that  have  been  adopted  in  some 
contracts  that  have  been  insisted  upon  by 
certain  unions  to  preserve  certain  tradi- 
tional jurisdictions  that  they  had  carved 
out  by  themselves.  I  wonder  if  it  has  not 
been  the  failure  to  regulate  and  stabilize 
these  jurisdictional  claims  between  the 


various  crafts  that  have  been  responsible 
for  the  open  shop,  or  merit  shop  move- 
ment. 

I  wonder  if  in  some  cases  it  has  not 
been  a  refusal  to  adopt  technological 
change  to  go  along  with  certain  product 
innovation  that  has  been  the  real  reason 
why  construction  employers  have  turned 
to  the  open  shop  and  to  the  merit  shop 
rather  than  to  the  trade  union  movement 
to  find  the  workei,5  Uial  liiey  need.  It  is 
because  I  feel  that  these  questions  ought 
to  be  raised  before  we  rush  into  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  that  I  sug- 
gest, in  addition  to  the  reasons  already 
given,  that  this  particular  rule  is  im- 
timely  in  being  considered  here  today. 

I  happen  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  do  desperately  need  reform  and  con- 
solidation of  the  collective  bargaining 
structure  within  the  construction  indus- 
try. I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  have 
a  simplification  and  a  stabilization  of 
what  currently  is  literally  a  Byzantine 
and  a  chaotic  system.  But  this  bill,  as  I 
read  it  and  as  I  listened  to  the  hearings 
the  other  day  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  is  not  going  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  tell  the 
Members  that  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  I  had  previously  introduced  in 
the  92d  Congress.  I  waited  patiently  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  given  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
to  have  some  hearings  on  that  bill,  but 
the  opportunity  somehow  never  came.  I 
have  reintroduced  that  legislation  today. 
It  is  a  bill  that  I  think  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote a  more  rational  bargaining  struc- 
ture within  the  construction  industry.  It 
is,  frankly,  built  on  the  very  successful 
operation  of  the  CISC  that  I  referred  to 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

It  would,  very  briefly,  establish  a  tri- 
partite Commission  in  which  the  build- 
ing trades,  the  contractors,  and  the  pub- 
lic would  be  equally  represented.  They 
would  have  the  authority  to  establish 
areawide  bargaining  units,  to  set  com- 
mon construction  expiration  dates,  and 
to  encourage  the  eventual  development 
of  multicraf  t  bargaining. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  that  leg- 
islation is  to  drastically  pare  back  the 
separate  negotiations  and  the  .separate 
contract  negotiations  that  are  held  today 
in  that  industry. 

I  think,  if  I  am  not  incorrect,  there 
are  some  10,000  locals,  some  10,000  dif- 
ferent local  unions,  and  as  a  result,  with- 
out consolidation  and  without  regional 
bargaining  which  this  bill  would  clearly 
promote,  we  have  had  a  leapfrogging  pat- 
tern of  wage  settlements  in  this  industry 
that  have  made  it  the  No.  1  engine  of 
inflation. 

I  think  if  we  could  take  a  serious  look 
at  this  approach  that  I  am  suggesting,  it 
would  help  to  eliminate  almost  entirely 
the  whole  common  situs  controversy,  be- 
cause under  this  legislation,  if  success- 
fully implemented,  the  arena  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  not  be  the  individ- 
ual construction  site. 

We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion, if  we  listen  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  others,  to- 
day on  this  subject.  We  are  going  to  hear 
a  lot  of  very  good  discussion  about  how 
vague  and  ambiguous  this  legislation  be- 
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tore  us,  H.R.  5900.  Is  on  the  definition  of 
a  "site."  I  would  suggest  that  the  bill 
I  am  talking  about,  if  adopted,  would 
eliminate  that  controversy,  because  the 
arena  would  not  simply  be  the  construc- 
tion site;  it  would  be  the  area-wide  desig- 
nation adopted  for  the  construction  in- 
dustry. By  preventing  building  trades 
imions  from  shuttling  to  another  job 
while  their  own  site  is  shut  down,  I  think 
it  would  help  to  improve  the  terms  of 
collective  bargaining  and  put  an  end  to 
some  of  the  tactics  that  we  have  ob- 
served in  recent  years  that  have  plagued 
this  entire  industry. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that,  for  both  of  the  reasons  that 
I  have  given,  the  fact  that  legislation  is 
now  being  developed  which  would  ad- 
dress itself  to  these  more  basic  problems 
to  which  I  have  referred — legislation 
which  the  President  has  indicated  must 
be  approved  in  a  time  frame  where  he 
could  approve  it  and  sign  it  at  the  same 
time  that  H.R.  5900  was  presented  to 
him — and  for  the  reason  that  other  leg- 
islation of  the  kind  that  I  have  men- 
tioned is  capable,  I  think,  of  really  re- 
dressing some  of  the  problems  and  some 
of  the  ills  that  exist  in  this  industry  to- 
day, we  should  vote  down  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
join  us  in  voting  down  this  rule,  not  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  see  an  ultimate 
solution  to  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  been  referred  to,  but  because  I 
think  we  have  our  priorities  sadly  mixed 
up  if  we  proceed  today  on  this  bill  before 
we  have  tackled  the  other  broader,  more 
basic,  and  important  problems. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes ;  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  just  would  want  to  associate,  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Normally,  I  do  not  vote  against  a  rule 
but  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  orderly  process  of  this  House — 
and  in  that  respect  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  gentleman's  comments — in  order  to 
bring  about  more  effective  legislation  in 
the  construction  industry  that  will  bene- 
fit, in  the  long  run,  both  the  worker  and 
the  country,  that  we  should  delay  this 
legislation. 

For  that  reason,  this  is  one  of  the 
very  few  times  on  which  I  am  voting 
against  granting  a  rule  at  this  time 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  contribution  because  he  is 
of  course,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  He  is  very  knowledgeable 
about  the  problems  in  this  area. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  ,  let  me  say  that 
It  is  a  troubled  industry.  We  have  unem- 
ployment of  more  than  40  percent  in  the 
construction  industry  in  many  areas.  We 
have  housing  starts  that  are  down  at  the 
present  time,  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
to  about  1.1  million  starts  a  year.  As  a 
result,  this  Industry  is  lagging  when  it 
should  be  leading  the  economic  recovery 
that  we  all  hope  for. 

Why  compound,  therefore,  the  prob- 
lems of  that  industry  by  rushing  in  at 


this  time  with  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
that  is  not  going  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
those  problems  and  that  is  not  going  to 
help  us  to  solve,  in  a  peaceful  way,  the 
outstanding  differences  that  divide  con- 
struction management  and  construction 
labor? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Er- 

lENBORN) . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  in  the  well. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday 
in  opposition  to  the  rule.  I  took  that  posi- 
tion mainly  because  I  think  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  is  untimely. 

I  think  the  bill  will  be  considered.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  passed  by  this 
House,  but  I  think  it  would,  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  Members  of  this  House,  be 
better  to  do  so  when  we  have  the  addi- 
tional legislation  that  is  now  under  con- 
sideration between  the  President  and  the 
building  trades  before  us.  I  think  it  is  a 
disservice  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  granted  the 
rule  and  that  the  leadership  scheduled 
the  bill  here  today. 

I  think  all  Members  of  the  House 
would  have  been  much  better  served  had 
this  bill  been  delaying  imtil  after  the 
recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  rule  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  322,  nays  94, 
not  voting  18,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
AuGoin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
BalduB 
Barrett 
Btrnmu 


[Ron  No.  430] 

YEAS — 322 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 


Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  PhUllp 
Carney 
Carr 
Casey 
Chappell 
Cblsholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 


Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D 'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

EdgEir 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Eilberg 

English 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flthlan 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Praser 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Glim  an 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Gradlson 

Green 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hall 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 


Jeffords  Pickle 

Jenrette  Pike 

Johnson,  Calif.  Pressler 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mabon 

Mann 

Mathls 

Mateunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murth& 

Myers.  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 

NAYS— 94 


Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Bangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stark 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 

Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
White 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 

Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Bxirleson,  Tex. 


Butler 

Byron 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Emery 


Erlenborn 
Esch 
Penwlck 
Forsythe 
Prenzel 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Hastings 
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Hefner 

Henderson 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kelly 

Krueger 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McDonald 

Madigan 


Martin 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Neal 
Obey 
Pettis 
Poage 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Santini 
Satterneld 
Schneebell 


Sebelliis 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thone 

Vander  Jagt 

Whalen 

Whltehiirst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wylle 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


Burke,  Calif. 

Carter 

Dantelson 

Efihleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flood 

Fountain 

Pulton 


Hubert 

Hlnshaw 

Landrum 

Lent 

Risenhoover 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Teague 


UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Young,  Alaska 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3130, 
AMENDING  NATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL POLICY  ACT  OF  1969  TO 
CLARIFY  PROCEDURES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  PREPARATION  OF  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL IMPACT  STATE- 
MENTS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  3130)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
in  order  to  clarify  the  procedures  there- 
in with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements: 

Conference  Report    (H.   Rept.  No.  94-388) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  t  he  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3130)  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  In  order  to  clarify  the 
procedures  therein  with  respect  to  the  prep- 
aration of  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

That  section  102(2)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(D).  (E),  (P),  (G).  and  (H)  as  subpara- 
graphs (E),  (P),  (G),  (H),  and  (I),  respec- 
tively; and  by  adding  immediately  after 
subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(D)  Any  detailed  statement  required 
under  subparagraph    (C)    after  January    1, 


1970,  for  any  major  Federal  action  funded 
under  a  program  of  grants  to  States  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  legally  Insufficient  solely 
by  reason  of  having  been  prepared  by  a 
State  agency  or  official.  If : 

"(1)  the  State  agency  or  official  has  state- 
wide Jurisdiction  and  has  the  responsibility 
for  such  action, 

"(li)  the  responsible  Federal  official  fur- 
nishes guidance  and  participates  in  such 
preparation, 

"(ill)  the  responsible  Federal  official  inde- 
pendently evaluates  such  statement  prior  to 
its  approval  and  adoption,  and 

"(iv)  after  January  1,  1976,  the  respon- 
sible Federal  official  provides  early  notifica- 
tion to.  and  solicits  the  views  of,  any  other 
State  or  any  Federal  land  management  en- 
tity of  any  action  or  any  alternative  thereto 
which  may  have  significant  Impacts  upon 
such  State  or  affected  Federal  land  manage- 
ment entity  and,  if  there  Is  any  disagreement 
on  such  Impacts,  prepares  a  written  assess- 
ment of  such  impacts  and  views  for  incor- 
poration into  such  detailed  statement. 
The  procedures  In  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  relieve  the  Federal  official  of  his  respon- 
sibilities for  the  scope,  objectivity,  and  con- 
tent of  the  entire  statement  or  of  any  other 
responsibility  under  this  Act;  and  further, 
this  subparagraph  does  not  affect  the  legal 
sufficiency  of  statements  prepared  by  State 
agencies  with  less  than  statewide  Jurisdic- 
tion.". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Leonor    K.    Sullivan, 

Robert  L.  Leggett, 

John  Dingell, 

John  M.  Mubpht, 

Philip  E.  RtrppE, 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Floyd  K.  Haskell, 

Dale  Bumpers, 

Paul  J.  Fannin, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3130),  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  In  order  to  clarify  the  pro- 
cedures therein  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  impact  statements, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  language  agreed 
upon  by  the  Conference  Committee  retains 
virtually  verbatim  the  language  of  the  bill 
enacted  by  the  House.  It  also  preserves  the 
purpose  of  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Con- 
ference Committee,  however,  agreed  to  alter 
the  language  of  that  amendment  in  order 
to  clarify  certain  ambiguities  therein. 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical  and  conform- 
ing changes,  the  language  of  the  Conference 
report  differs  from  the  bill  enacted  by  the 
House  and  the  amendment  enacted  by  the 
Senate  in  four  respects : 

1.  The  House  bill  amended  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  ("NEPA". 
83  Stat.  852)  to  create  a  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  102. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  NEPA 
by  inserting  the  language  of  HH.  3130  at  the 
end  of  section  102(2)  (C).  the  specific  provi- 
sion of  NEPA  which  contains  the  environ- 


mental Impact  statement   ("EIS")    require- 
ment. 

The  Conference  report  amends  NEPA  by  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (D)  through  (H) 
as  subparagraphs  (E)  through  (I),  respec- 
tively, and  adds  a  new  subparagraph  (D). 
The  language  of  the  Conference  report  refers 
specifically  and  applies  only  to  section  102 
(2)(C);  the  new  subparagraph  (D)  wets 
created  solely  for  clarifying  and  reference 
purposes. 

2.  The  House  bill  referred  to  environmental 
Impact  statements  "prepared  after  January 
1.  1970". 

The  Senate  amendment  referred  to  any 
such  statement  "prepared  after  January  1, 
1970,  on  a  major  Federal  action  funded  un- 
der a  program  of  grants  to  states",  thus  re- 
moving from  the  application  of  H.R.  3130 
Federal  licensing,  permitting,  certificating, 
contracting,  construction  programs  or  other 
programs  which  do  not  provide  grants  to 
States. 

The  Conference  Committee  adopted  the 
Senate  language. 

3.  The  House  bill  permitted  delegation  of 
EIS  preparation  responsibilities  to  a  "State 
agency  or  official".  The  Intent  of  the  House 
bill  was  to  restate  administrative  and  case 
law  concerning  the  legally  permissible  limits 
to  the  delegation  of  EIS  preparation  respon- 
sibilities existing  prior  to  two  recent  circuit 
court  of  appeals  decisions  concerning  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  projects — decisions  which 
have  been  Interpreted  as  prohibiting  such 
delegation  {Conservation  Society  of  Southern 
Vermont    v.    Secretary    of    Transportation. 

P.  2d  ,  2nd.  Cir..  Decem- 

ber 11.  1974;  and  Swain  v.  Brinegar. 
P.  2d  ,  7th  Cir.,  April  29.  1975) . 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  "State 
agency  or  official"  by  adding  thereafter 
"which  or  who  has  statewide  Jurisdiction  and 
has  the  principal  planning  and  decisionmak- 
ing responsibility  for  such  action."  This 
change,  together  with  the  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram limitation  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  would  have  limited,  by  statu- 
tory language,  the  application  of  H.R.  3130 
to  the  very  small  number  of  Federal  grant 
programs  and  recipients,  principally  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  and  State  highway 
agencies,  which  were  discussed  during  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  3130.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment addressed  only  Federal  grant  programs 
(I)  in  which  the  major  planning  or  decision- 
making Is  done  by  the  recipient  State  agency 
or  official,  not  programs  In  which  the  agency 
or  official  simply  spends  the  money  In  ac- 
cordance with  decisions  made  principally  by 
the  Federal  agency  or  transfers  the  funds  to 
other  public  entitles  which,  in  fact,  have  the 
principal  planning  and  decisionmaking  re- 
sponsibilities, and  (11)  in  which  that  agency 
or  official  has  the  requisite  Jurisdiction 
to  prepare  the 

analysis  required  in  the  EIS. 

The  Conference  Committee  agreed  that  the 
application  of  H.R.  3130  should  be  limited. 
The  question  was  raised,  however,  as  to 
whether  such  a  limitation  on  H.R.  3130'8 
applicability  could  be  interpreted  in  any  sub- 
sequent Judicial  decision  as  a  statement  of 
Congressional  Intent  to  either  deny  or  affirm 
the  validity  of  the  delegation  of  EIS  prepara- 
tion responsibilities  to  State  agencies  of  less 
than  statewide  Jurisdiction  which  are  Fed- 
eral grant  recipients.  To  remove  the  possibil- 
ity that  any  such  inference  could  be  drawn, 
the  Conference  Committee  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "(T)hls  subparagraph  does 
not  affect  the  legal  sufficiency  of  statements 
prepared  by  State  agencies  with  less  than 
statewide  Jurisdiction."  The  purpose  of  this 
language  Is  to  provide  a  clear  statement  that 
the  Conference  report  does  not  establish  or 
negate  the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  delegation 
of  EIS  preparation  responsibilities  In  In- 
stances other  than  those  to  which  the  Con- 
ference report  applies. 
In    addition,   the   Conference    Committee 
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agreed  not  to  include  In  the  Conference  re- 
port the  words  "principal  planning  and  de- 
cisionmaking" which  appeared  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  This  language  was  regarded  as 
unnecessary  In  light  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  HJi.  3130  and  the  retention  of  the 
requirement  contained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  the  State  agency  or  official  have 
the  "responsibility  for  such  action". 

4.  The  Senate  amendment  added  to  the 
House  bill  a  proviso,  effective  June  1,  1975, 
which  addresses  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
State  agency  or  offlcal  is  delegated  the  re- 
sponsbillty  of  EIS  preparation  for  a  major 
Federal  action  which  has  significant  im- 
pacts upon  another  State  or  the  land  man- 
aged by  a  Federal  land  management  agency, 
e.g.  national  park  or  forest.  In  the  view  of 
the  Senate,  the  principal  reason  for  this  pro- 
vision Is  the  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
agency  to  collect  and  analyze  data  on,  and 
the  lack  of  direct  familiarity  of  that  agency 
with,  alternatives  and  impacts  affecting  areas 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  other  States 
or  the  Federal  government. 

While  the  language  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference   Committee    preserves    the    purpose 
of  the   Senate   proviso,   it  differs  from   the 
language  of  the  Senate  amendment  in  sev- 
eral respects:   First,  a  new  prospective  date 
of  January  1,  1976,  was  selected  to  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  the  Federal  agencies  to  im- 
plement this  requirement  and  to  avoid  the 
redrafting  of  statements  begun  before  this 
date.  The  lists  of  Federal  agency  statements 
prepared  pursuant  to  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  guidelines  of  August   1, 
1973,    section    1500.6(e)  (l)-(3) ,    should    be 
iised  In  determining  which  statements  have 
been    initiated    prior    to    January    1,    1976. 
Second,  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  too 
broad  an  Interpretation  of  the  impacts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Senate  proviso,  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  chose  not  to  insert  the  word- 
ing "major  interstate  significance"  contained 
therein  and,  instead,  to  adopt  new  language. 
Third,  the  Conference  report  sets  forth  the 
procedure  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate  proviso  while  simultaneously  clari- 
fying and  further  limiting  the  impacts  re- 
quiring written  assessment  by  the  Federal 
official.  The  Conference  report  requires  that 
the    State    or    Federal    land    management 
agency  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  the  significant   Impacts  of  the 
proposed  action  and  alternatives  thereto  af- 
fecting such   State   or   agency.   In   the   ca.se 
of   disagreement   over  the   characterization 
extent  or  likelihood  of  such  impacts  between 
the  State  preparing  the  EIS  and  the  State 
or  the  Federal  agency  commenting  on  th»» 
impacts,     the    responsible    Federal     official 
would  prepare  an  independent,  written  as- 
sessment of  such  impacts  for  incorporation 
in  the  EIS. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

ROBEHT     L.     liEGCETT, 

John  Dincell, 
John  M.  Mctipht, 
Philip  E.  Rttppe, 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Plotd  K.  Haskell, 
Dale  Bumpers, 
Paul  J.  Fannin, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL 
COUNCIL  ON  AGING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging,  together  with  my  comments  and 
recommendations. 

The  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  was 
established  by  the  1973  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President  on  matters 
relating  to  the  special  needs  of  older 
Americans,  and  for  other  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  enabling  legislation.  Members 
of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  June  5,  1974. 
As  the  annual  report  indicates,  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  has  under- 
taken a  number  of  advocacy  activities 
pursuant  to  its  legislated  mandate.  The 
report,  as  submitted  to  me  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  transmittal,  does  not  include  sup- 
porting data  or  analysis  which  would 
provide  the  basis  for  a  detailed  review 
of  policy  positions  and  recommendations. 
Since  the  Council  was  only  recently 
formed,  the  Administration,  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging,  has 
requested  that  the  Congress  authorize 
an  extension  until  January  1,  1976,  of 
the  date  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
of  the  two  legislatively  mandated  studies. 
One  study  calls  for  a  review  of  the 
interrelationships    of    all    benettt    pro- 
grams— Federal,     State,     local — serving 
the  elderly.  Such  information  could  be 
useful  to  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress    to    identify    duplicative    and 
overlapping  programs  and  to  propose  the 
necessary  reforms  so  that  our  resources 
may  be  more  effectively  applied  to  help 
those  most  in  need. 

A  second  study,  dealing  with  the  com- 
bined impact  of  all  taxes  on  the  elderly, 
could  also  be  helpful  in  determining  the 
burdens  and  benefits  of  government  ac- 
tions as  they  affect  the  Nation's  elderly. 
I  look  forward  to  the  study  reports  to 
help  us  provide  an  effective  and  economi- 
cal delivery  of  services  to  our  elderly 
citizens. 

The  Council  specifically  recommends 
"legislative  action  to  develop  high  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  care  in  nursing 
homes."  The  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  has  set  high  stand- 
ards of  nursing  home  care  and  safety 
that  must  be  met  by  nursing  homes  par- 
ticipating in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs.  The  enforcement  of  these 
standards  is  one  of  my  Administration's 
highest  priorities.  Federal  funds  pay  100 
percent  of  the  costs  of  inspection  to  mon- 
itor compliance  with  these  standards. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  its  share 


of  the  costs  of  meeting  nursing  home 
standards  through  health  care  financing 
programs,  primarily  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  Financial  assistance  is  also 
made  available  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  as- 
sist nursing  homes  in  meeting  selected 
fire  safety  standards. 

The  Coimcil  also  expressed  its  concern 
about  the  level  of  fimding  for  programs 
to  assist  the  elderly.  I  sympathize  with 
this  concern,  but  I  am  determined  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  inflation  on  our  older 
citizens,  and  that  effort  demands  that 
government  spending  be  limited.  Infla- 
tion is  one  of  the  crudest  and  most  per- 
vasive problems  facing  older  Americans, 
so  many  of  whom  live  on  fixed  incomes,' 

A  reduction  of  inflation,  therefore,  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  aU  Americans  and 
would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
aging. 

The  perspective  and  recommendations 
of  this  report  are  limited  to  a  particular 
area  of  interest  and  advocacy. 

The  report  does  not  reflect  the  Admin- 
istration's policies,  which  must  reflect  a 
broader  range  of  responsibilities  and 
priorities. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  24,  1975. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  SIX 
RIVER  BASIN  COMMISSIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-219) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  annual 
reports  of  the  six  river  basin  commis- 
sions, as  required  under  section  204(2) 
of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965. 

The  act  states  that  commissions  com- 
prised of  State  and  Federal  members  may 
be  established  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  within  the  proposed 
conunission  area.  Each  commission  is 
responsible  for  planning  the  best  use  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  in  its 
area  and  for  recommending  priorities 
for  implementation  of  such  planning. 
The  commissions,  through  efforts  to  in- 
crease public  participation  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process,  can  and  do  provide 
a  forum  for  all  people  within  the  com- 
mission area  to  voice  their  ideas,  con- 
cerns and  suggestions. 

The  commissions  submitting  reports 
are  New  England,  Great  Lakes,  Pacific 
Northwest,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Upper 
Mississippi.  The  territory  these  six  com- 
missions cover  includes  part  or  all  of 
32  States. 

The  enclosed  annual  reports  indicate 
the  activities  and  accompUshments  of 
the  commissions  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
A  brief  description  of  current  and  poten- 
tial problems,  studies,  and  approaches 
to  solutions  is  included  in  the  reports. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  July  24,  1975. 


PROTECTING  ECONOMIC  RIGHTS 
OP  LABOR 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  5900,  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  5900.  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  Chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour; 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QniE)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  very  deep  appreciation  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  who,  over  the  years,  have  in- 
terested themselves  both  for  and  against 
the  substantive  issue  which  we  are  about 
to  discuss.  I  would  like  especially  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  106  or  so  of  my 
colleagues  who  cosponsored  this  legis- 
lation on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Then 
too,  I  express  my  appreciation  for  my 
opponent  of  this  evening,  and  I  suppose 
tomorrow,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook).  Although  I  do  not  always 
appreciate  his  opposition  because  I  find 
it  very  difiBcult.  I  find  him  a  very  under- 
standing gentleman.  Also,  I  am  grateful 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Quie)  ,  and  also  to  the  great 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr! 
Perkins). 

Having  adopted  the  rule,  we  now  con- 
sider the  bill  H.R.  5900,  which  is  intended 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
in  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try, a  bill  providing  for  equal  treatment 
of  the  craft  and  industrial  workers.  It 
IS  my  bill,  with  my  more  than  100  co- 
sponsors,  but  at  times  in  recent  discus- 
sion I  have  found  it  difficult  to  recog- 
nize it.  I  found  it  to  have  been  distorted 
and  twisted  virtually  all  out  of  recogni- 
tion by  its  opponents  and  detractors. 

Public  debate  on  H.R.  5900  began  on 
June  5  in  this  Congress  with  favorable 
testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
John  Dunlop,  who  asked  that  the  discus- 
sion be  conducted,  to  quote  him.  "factu- 
ally, dispassionately,  realistically,  and  in 
tolerance  and  good  humor." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  the  Association 
of  General  Contractors  in  the  committee 


room  distributed  a  news  release  within 
that  room  alleging  that  the  bill  was  a 
calculated  attempt  to  force  management 
to  its  knees  and  the  nonunion  workers 
off  the  worksites.  So  much  for  a  factual, 
dispassionate  discussion  of  the  issues, 
much  less  with  tolerance  and  good 
humor. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  H.R.  5900 
are  grim  in  their  determination  to  defeat 
the  bill,  no  matter  what  the  cost  in  dis- 
tortions and  otherwise.  The  deception 
goes  back,  if  I  might  say  to  the  nomen- 
clature. The  opposition  centers  around 
nonunion  employers  in  the  construction 
industry.  They  do  not  admit  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  union,  they  are  self-styled 
"open  shop"  or  sometimes  "merit  shop" 
operators. 

An  open  shop  operation  sounds  great 
until  one  reahzes  that  it  is  "open"  only 
to  nonunion  employers,  and  I  recognize 
that  throughout  the  United  States  there 
are  any  ntunber  of  perfectly  legitimate 
open  shop  operators.  In  other  words, 
they  and  all  of  their  subcontractors  are 
nonimion.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that; 
that  is  a  matter  of  choice  of  the  employer 
and  of  his  employees. 

They  seem  not  to  be  worried  that  H.R. 
5900  might  result  in  higher  wages  for 
their  work,  for  improved  and  more  exten- 
sive safety  standards  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

Their  statements  were  taken  at  face 
value.  They  worry  that  this  legislation 
might  deny  jobs  to  minority  groups  in 
the  inner  city;  they  worry  that  H.R. 
5900  might  deny,  to  quote  them,  the 
"freedom  of  choice"  to  our  workers; 
they  worry  about  the  cost  of  residential 
housing,  they  worry  openly  about  every- 
thing, in  fact,  but  their  pocketbooks. 
We  have  checked  them  out,  and  here 
are  the  facts: 

The  opponents  were  not  with  us  when 
we  tried  to  end  the  racial  and  sexual 
discrimination  in  emplosmient.  The  op- 
ponents were  not  with  us  when  we  tried 
to  assure  job  opportunities  for  all  per- 
sons. The  opponents  were  not  with  us 
when  we  tried  to  enact  meaningful  hous- 
ing legislation  which  would  put  them 
and  anyone  else  to  work.  They  are  not 
with  us  when  we  attempt  to  legislate  for 
the  common  workingman  and  woman 
in  America. 

I  think  they  cry  crocodile  tears.  Their 
distortions,  I  think,  are  transparent. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  and  as 
the  sponsor  and  draftsman  of  H.R.  5900. 
I  want  to  clarify  a  few  misconceptions 
fostered  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  does  not  countenance  picket 
line  violence.  It  is  against  the  law.  The 
bill  does  not  countenance  racial  or  sexual 
discrimination.  In  addition  to  all  other 
laws  on  the  books,  it  specifically  prohib- 
its it.  The  bill  does  not  countenance 
discrimination  because  of  religious  be- 
liefs or  creeds. 

I  might  say.  parenthetically,  that  I 
have  an  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  to  do  to 
the  whole  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
what  we  did  in  the  Hospital  Act  of  last 
year.  This  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  ger- 
mane to  this  bill.  It  should  be  offered  as 
a  separate  act,  perhaps  jointly  sponsored 
and   initiated  by  the  gentleman  from 


Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  myself  to 
prevent  all  throughout  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  discrimination  on 
account  of  religious  beliefs. 

H.R.  5900  not  only  does  not  counte- 
nance racial  or  sexual  discrimination.  It 
does  not  countenance  discrimination  at 
the  union  hiring  hall  against  nonunion 
workers.  And,  finally,  it  does  not  counte- 
nance closing  down  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
That  is  an  incredible  assertion.  It  does 
not  do  it. 

I  hope  we  can  put  these  and  similar 
bugaboos  behind  us  as  we  enter  into  this 
debate,  and  I  trust,  in  the  words  of  Sec- 
retary Dunlop  that  the  debate  will  be 
conducted  "factually,  dispassionately, 
realistically,"  and  "in  tolerance  and 
good  humor. '  It  is  our  intent. 

I  could  not  emphasize  more  seriously 
than  I  do  what  I  believe  to  be  the  abso- 
lute need  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  insure  a  much  greater  degree  of 
tranquillity  in  the  construction  industry. 
During  the  testimony  by  Secretary  Dun- 
lop, representing  President  Ford,  this 
legislation  was  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  agreed  to  two  very  important 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  tranquilizing  the  in- 
dustry. First,  there  must  be  a  10-day 
notice  of  any  intent  to  strike,  and  second, 
there  must  be  acquiescence  by  the  inter- 
national labor  union  in  that  threat  or  in- 
tention to  strike.  This  will  have  the 
effect,  in  my  considered  judgment,  of 
preventing  wildcat  strikes  which  are  gen- 
erated by  the  anguish  of  any  particular 
worker  or  group  of  workers,  who  can 
now  in  any  industry — certainly  that  is 
true  in  an  industrial  union  situation — 
"take  a  job  down."  to  use  union  parlance, 
as  the  result  of  a  grievance  and  go  on  a 
picket  line  and  refuse  to  work. 

This  bill  will  do  no  more,  I  assure  the 
Members,  than  to  grant  precisely — and 
no  more  than  precisely — the  same  rights 
to  construction  workers  as  are  now  en- 
joyed by  industrial  workers.  This  does 
not  enlarge  on  the  law  one  whit.  It  does 
not  take  anything  away  from  the  law, 
not  one  whit.  All  it  does  is  to  give  con- 
struction workers  the  same  opportunity 
to  redress  their  grievances  in  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process,  under  all  of  the 
other  constraints  in  the  law  as  are  now 
enjoyed  by  industrial  workers. 

This  bill  is  very,  very  narrowly  drawn. 
It  affects  only  section  8(b)  '4)  (B)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  no  other  section. 
Indeed  we  would  not  be  here  now  debat- 
ing this  had  not  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Denver  Build- 
ing Trades  case  handed  down  a  decision 
in  1951  by  a  5-to-4  decision,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  misconstrued  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8(b)  (4 » (B)  of  the  act. 

The  same  relief  has  been  granted  since 
1959  to  the  garment  trades  without  any 
disruption. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  anything  else  that 
the  Members  may  hear  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  every  other  right  and 
every  other  prohibition  under  the  law 
will  be  totally  unchanged,  except  for  the 
construction  trades,  as  their  relation- 
ships with  their  employers,  the  labor- 
management  relationships,  are  controlled 
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or  restrained,  if  you  will,  by  the  interpre- 
tation in  regard  to  the  building  trades, 
with  relation  to  section  8(b)(4)(B). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  for  getting  this  legislation 
out  of  committee. 

Mr.  BL\GGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
chairmanship,  and  also  his  leadership  in 
this  field.  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
associated  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
development  of  this  bill  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  was  a  cosponsor  with  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  explained  fully  in 
his  opening  statement  what  H.R.  5900 
does  not  countenance  or  permit,  and  he 
has  traced  the  history  of  similar  bills 
since  1949. 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
H.R.  5900,  and  briefly  describe  exactly 
what  it  provides. 

SECnON-BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  adds  a  number  of  provisos 
to  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  first  proviso  in 
effect  states  that  nothing  in  section  8(b) 
(4)  (B)  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
strike  at  the  site  of  construction,  alterna- 
tion, painting,  or  repair  of  a  building, 
structure,  or  other  work  directed  at  any 
of  several  employers  in  the  construction 
industry  who  are  jointly  engaged  as  joint 
venturers  or  in  the  relationship  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  such  con- 
struction at  such  site. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  proviso  is  to 
amend  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  labor 
act  to  make  it  clear  that  the  terms  "any 
person"  and  "any  other  person"  shall  not 
include  employers  in  the  construction 
industry  who  are  jointly  engaged  as  joint 
venturers  or  in  the  relationship  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  at  the  site  of 
construction,  alteration,  painting,  or  re- 
pair of  a  building,  structure,  or  other 
work.  It  would  thereby  reverse  Labor 
Board  v.  Denver  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council,  341  U.S.  675  (1951) 
Markwell  &  Hartz  v.  NLRB,  387  F  2d  70 
(5th  Cir.  1967),  Moore  Drydock,  and  re- 
lated cases  which  hold  that  the  contrac- 
tor and  the  subcontractor  doing  related 
work  on  a  construction  site  are  separate 
legal  entities,  and  consequently,  a  strike 
against  the  contractor  to  protest  his  hir- 
ing of  a  nonunion  subcontractor  has  the 
Illegal  object  of  forcing  "any  person" 
the  contractor,  to  cease  doing  business 
with  "any  other  person",  the  subcontrac- 
tor. 

A  second  proviso  makes  it  clear  that 
the  amendment  to  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)' 
does  not  permit  any  act  or  conduct  which 
was  or  may  have  been  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  the  subsection,  except  that 
permitted  by  the  first  proviso. 

A  third  proviso  makes  it  clear  that  the 
amendment  does  not  prohibit  any  act 
which  was  not  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  the  provisions  of  the  subsection 
existing  prior  to  the  enactment  of  such 
provisos. 

A  fourth  proviso  makes  it  clear  that 


the  preceding  provisos  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  permit  activities  where  the  ob- 
ject is  the  removal  or  exclusion  from  the 
site  of  any  employee  on  the  ground  of 
sex,  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
A  fifth  proviso  states  that  none  of  the 
preceding  provisos  may  be  interpreted 
to  permit  any  attempt  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  require  an  employer  to  rec- 
ognize or  bargain  with  any  labor  organi- 
zation if  another  labor  organization  is 
lawfully  recognized  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  employees. 

A  sixth  proviso  requires  a  labor  organi- 
zation to  give  not  less  than  10  days'  prior 
written  notice  of  intent  to  strike  or  to 
refuse  to  perform  services  before  engag- 
ing in  activities  permitted  by  the  pro- 
visos, such  notice  to  be  extended  to  all 
unions  and  the  employer  and  the  gen- 
eral contractor  at  the  site  as  well  as  to 
any  national  or  international  labor  or- 
ganization of  which  the  labor  organiza- 
tion involved  is  an  aflSliate,  and  to  the 
collective  bargaining  committee  in  con- 
struction. 

The  seventh  proviso  authorizes  the 
labor  organization  to  engage  in  activities 
permitted  by  the  above  provisos  at  the 
expiration  of  10  days  from  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  notice  required  in  the  pre- 
vious proviso,  if  the  national  or  interna- 
tional labor  organization,  of  which  the 
labor  organization  involved  is  an  affiliate, 
gives  written  notice  of  authorizing  such 
action. 

An  eighth  proviso  in  effect  states  that 
the  authorization  by  the  national  or  in- 
ternational labor  organization  required 
in  the  seventh  proviso  shall  not  render 
it  subject  to  any  criminal  or  civil  liability 
arising  from  activities  for  which  notice 
was  given  consistent  with  the  sixth  and 
seventh  provisos. 

A  ninth  proviso  deals  with  sites  lo- 
cated at  any  military  facility  or  installa- 
tion of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or 
at  a  facility  or  installation  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment if  a  major  purpose  of  such  facility 
is  or  will  be  the  development,  production, 
testing,  firing,  or  launching  of  munitions, 
weapons,  missiles,  or  space  vehicles.  With 
respect  to  such  sites,  the  labor  organiza- 
tion involved  must  give  not  less  than  10 
days'  prior  written  notice  of  any  inten- 
tion to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform 
services  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  and  to  any  State 
or  territorial  agency  established  to 
mediate  and  conciliate  disputes  within 
the  State  or  territory  where  such  site  is 
located,  as  well  as  to  the  several  em- 
ployers who  are  jointly  engaged  at  such 
site,  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  the  installation 
and  to  any  national  or  international 
labor  organization  of  which  the  labor 
organization  involved  is  an  affiliate.  The 
notice  requirements  of  this  proviso  are 
in  addition  to  the  notice  requirements 
prescribed  by  section  8(d) . 

Section  1  of  the  bill  also  provides  that 
in  determining  whether  several  em- 
ployers who  are  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry are  jointly  engaged  as  joint  ven- 
turers  at  any  site,  ownership,  or  control 
of  such  site  by  a  single  person  shall  not 
be  controlling. 
Section  2.  This  section  of  the  bill  pro- 


vides that  amendments  made  to  the  act 
shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

This  bill  simply  extends  to  the  con- 
struction industry  what  every  other  la^ 
bor  organization  has  in  this  coimtry.  Tho 
right  to  strike  against  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices is  basic  to  a  union's  objective  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  its  members. 

The  present  situation  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  permits  unscrupulous  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  to  subvert 
the  law.  Narrowly  construed  court  deci- 
sions have  sanctioned  this  activity.  Thla 
bill  will  simply  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  original  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  which  was  to  ex- 
tend its  protections  to  every  labor  orga- 
nization in  every  situation. 

Many  employers  and  contractors  have 
expressed  fears  that  this  legislation 
would  increase  the  costs  of  construction, 
lead  to  even  more  delays  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  put  a  number  of 
small  businessmen  out  of  operations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  so.  The  safeguards  we 
have  put  in  this  bill  will  prevent  its 
abuse  by  labor  organizations  who  sedt 
to  coerce  employers  into  doing  their 
bidding. 

Perhaps  some  firms  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  it  will  be  the  firms  that  have 
exploited  cheap  labor  wherever  they 
could.  Those  honest,  forthright  com- 
panies that  have  dealt  with  organized 
labor  in  a  fair  and  cooperative  fashion 
wDl  have  no  problems  with  this  legisla- 
tion nor  experience  any  real  change  in 
operations. 

This  is  legislation  aimed  at  helping 
working  men  and  women  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  They  have  been  se- 
verely hit  by  the  recession  and  need  all 
the  help  they  can  get  to  protect  their 
jobs  from  unscrupulous  businessmen.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  strongly  support 
this  legislation  and  urge  the  President  to 
sign  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QxHE). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has 
generated  emotional  debate  for  25  years. 
Some  of  us  who  will  be  voting  for  the 
legislation  felt  that  it  would  be  better 
if  the  House  would  delay  action  until 
the  other  piece  of  legislation  that  is  now 
being  developed  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  affecting  collective  bargaining  in 
the  construction  industry  could  be  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time  in  the  House. 

However,  the  House  chose  not  to  do 
this.  Therefore,  we  have  before  us  the 
bill  and  a  decision  as  to  what  we  ought 
to  do  about  it. 

During  debate  on  this  over  25  years 
in  our  committee,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  balance  the  pros  and  cons  on  the 
legislation,  especially  where  the  debates 
have  focused  on  the  technicalities  of  the 
interpretations  of  the  law.  However, 
after  long  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill,  I  have  concluded 
again  that  It  is  equitable.  I  said  "again" 
because  when  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  reported  a  similar  blU 
H.R.  9070.  hi  1960,  I  did  not  oppose  It 
at  that  time  either. 

Let  me  explain  my  position.  In  the  con- 
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struction  industry  there  are  many  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  working  on 
the  same  projects.  We  can  say  there  are 
many  employers  working  on  the  same 
projects.  They  are  all  working  toward 
one  common  goal.  The  employees  of  those 
contractors  and  subcontractors  are 
working  side  by  side  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  The  general  contractor  is  respon- 
sible for  the  subcontracting  arrange- 
ments and  usually  handles  the  whole 
work  project.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
in  most  situations  the  several  employers 
engaged  on  a  single  construction  proj- 
ect are  not  really  neutral  with  respect 
to  one  another. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  secondary  boy- 
cott provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  to  protect  the  innocent  and  neutral 
employers  and  their  employees.  The  late 
Senator  Taf  t  stated  that  these  secondary 
boycott  prohibitions  were  to  protect  the 
third  person  "who  is  wholly  imcon- 
cemed"  in  a  disagreement  between  an 
employer  and  his  employees. 

I  accept  that  concept  that  third  per- 
sons wholly  unconcerned  should  be  pro- 
tected, but  I  believe  that  the  several 
subcontractors  and  the  general  contrac- 
tor, working  together  in  a  coordinated  or 
integrated  building  effort,  are  not  wholly 
unconcerned.  The  general  contractor 
usually  knows  the  subcontractor's  labor 
relations  policy  when  he  subcontracts 
to  him,  and  the  opposite  is  also  true. 
The  subcontractor  knows  with  whom  he 
is  dealing  and  what  the  consequences 
may  be. 

Unions  outside  the  construction  indus- 
try can  picket  the  whole  site  of  an  in- 
dustrial or  manufacturing  plant  even 
though  different  trades  or  crafts  may  be 
working  in  the  plant.  Thus,  to  prohibit 
the  building  trade  unions  from  picketing 
a  work  site  where  their  respective  em- 
ployers are  not  wholly  unconcerned  with 
the  labor  disputes  of  the  other  employ- 
ers on  that  site  deprives  them  of  a  right 
which  other  unions  have. 

Additionally,  the  majority  report,  on 
pages  14  and  15,  emphasizes  that  H.R. 
5900  is  narrowly  conceived  and  narrowly 
drawn.  It  is  drawn  to  overrule  that  con- 
clusion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Den- 
ver case  that  separate  employers  on  a 
building  site  are  independent  of  each 
other  in  every  way.  H.R.  5900  applies  only 
to  a  single  construction  site.  H.R.  5900 
does  not  allow  picketing  where  the  pick- 
eting would  otherwise  be  unlawful  or 
in  breach  of  a  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract. Other  protections  offered  by  the 
proponents  of  H.R.  5900  are  carefully 
set  out  in  the  report,  including  the  10- 
day  advance  notice  and  a  written  au- 
thorization by  a  national  or  international 
labor  organization  of  which  the  local  is 
an  affiliate. 

Despite  the  assurances  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill,  I  still  have  some  res- 
ervations regarding  the  definition  of 
"site,"  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  is  aware,  from  our 
i^nversations  in  the  committee. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  give  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  some  fu- 
ture guidance  for  its  benefit  in  inter- 
preting "site,"  I  would  like  to  direct  some 
questions  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  the  sponsor  of 
thebUl. 


The  first  question  refers  to  page  15  of 
the  report  which,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  knows,  was  put  in  the  ma- 
jority report  because  of  the  questions 
that  I  had  asked,  and  that  is:  If  an  en- 
trepreneur builds  a  factory,  we  will  say, 
on  one  side  of  the  highway,  or  better 
yet.  on  one  side  of  a  street,  and  then  on 
the  other  side  builds  a  parking  lot  with 
bids  to  two  general  contractors,  one  to 
build  the  parking  lot  and  one  to  build  the 
building,  each  of  those  would  be  sepa- 
rate sites,  as  indicated  in  the  conference 
report. 

My  question  is :  If  there  is  no  highway 
between  them  would  they  still  be  sepa- 
rate sites,  each  of  them? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  they 
were  separate  sites  without  the  highway 
in  between  them,  and  we  put  the  high- 
way in  between  them  simply  because  that 
is  the  usual  course  of  events  where  one 
builds  a  plant  and  then  has  a  parking  lot 
built  elsewhere  because  of  the  value  of 
the  land  for  the  parking  lot  being  less 
than  that  of  the  land  on  which  the  plant 
Is  being  built.  So  that  the  general  con- 
tractor building  the  plant  would  be  site 
A,  and  the  general  contractor  building 
the  parking  lot  would  be  a  separate  site, 
as  general  contractor  B. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  the  further  ques- 
tion— and  this  refers  to  the  language 
that  appears  on  page  22  on  nimiber  12, 
the  question  in  the  majority  report  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  in  connection 
with  the  separate  contracts  in  the  10 
States,  and  it  ends  up  saying  that: 

Picketing  against  any  one  contractor  would 
have  to  conform  to  Moore  Drydock  Stand- 
ards. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  is  that  when  the 
sites  are  separate  as,  say,  in  the  case  we 
just  referred  to  where  there  was  a  con- 
struction of  a  building  on  one  side  of  a 
highway  and  a  parking  lot  on  the  other 
side,  in  that  case  the  Moore  Drydock 
Standards  would  apply;  am  I  not  right? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  To  the  issue  between  the 
two  sites? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  Moore  Drydock  doctrine 
would  apply. 

Mr.  QUIE.  While  if  there  was  a  strike 
on  the  site  then  the  language  of  this  bill 
would  apply? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Because  there  would  be  a 
general  contractor-subcontractor  rela- 
tionship in  that  case? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
these  questions  because  we  would  not 
be  here  had  there  not  been  some  fuzzi- 
ness  in  the  legislative  history  in  1947. 
So  I  want  this  legislative  history  to  be 
explicit.  I  hope  that  my  responses  to  the 
gentleman's  questions  are  explicit  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  distortion. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  appreciate  the  answers 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  given  because  I  have  found  in  in- 
quiries to  the  Labor  Department  that 
they  do  not  have  a  history  of  what  is 


a  site  with  the  exception  of,  of  course, 
trying  to  determine  the  site  under  Davis- 
Bacon,  which  to  me  is  different  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  such  inquiries  are  val- 
uable but,  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
administration  and  the  legal  services 
available  from  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  interpretations  by  its  lawyers 
are  somewhat,  to  be  charitable  about  it, 
confused  because  of  the  rapid  turnover 
in  that  department. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  would  like  to  have  the  Board  look 
at  the  legislative  history  here  rather 
than  the  confused  situation  that  has 
existed  up  to  this  time  in  making  that 
determination. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  additional 
questions  that  I  will  ask  later,  but  I  will 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  at  the 
moment  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
being  asked  to  consider  a  bill  which  is 
one  of  the  most  harmful  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  by 
a  single  vested  interest  group  against  the 
public  good.  The  business  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  is  too  serious  to  be  in- 
vested to  a  single  union,  but  H.R.  5900, 
authorizing  so-called  common  situs 
picketing  at  construction  sites  does  ex- 
actly that. 

This  bill  would  legalize  the  practice  of 
secondary  boycotts.  It  would  permit  any 
union  having  a  dispute  with  a  particu- 
lar subcontractor  at  a  construction  site 
to  picket  and  close  down  work  at  that 
site,  thus  harming  all  the  employees  at 
that  site — whether  they  are  members  of 
that  particular  union  or  not.  Why  should 
any  one  union  be  able  to  tell  both  man- 
agement and  the  group  of  other  unions  at 
a  construction  project  what  they  must 
and  must  not  do?  At  a  time  when  labor- 
management  cooperation  in  the  econom- 
ically depressed  construction  industry  is 
needed,  why  is  such  a  provocative  and 
totally  one-sided  bill  now  introduced 
after  two  decades  of  well-paid  lobbying 
and  unsuccessful  pressuring  by  the  trade 
unions  to  get  their  way? 

It  would  seem  to  an  outside  observer 
that  only  ignorance  of  the  issue  or  a  pas- 
sion for  economic  self-flagellation  would 
induce  this  Congress  to  vote  for  a  meas- 
ure which  would  all  but  guarantee  ma- 
jor work  stoppages  in  the  construction 
industry  at  a  time  when  our  ailing  econ- 
omy has  hopes  of  rising  from  its  sick  bed. 
It  is  no  secret  that  people  are  out  of 
work,  building  construction  is  down,  and 
general  contracting  investment  needs 
more  than  warm  wishes  and  other  verbal 
barbituates  to  get  on  the  increase.  Ex- 
cept for  bringing  smiles  and  extra  cash- 
flow to  a  select  group  of  labor  attorneys, 
this  conunon  situs  picketing  bill  offers 
no  advantage  to  any  worker  or  employer 
in  the  construction  industry. 

Survey  research  polls  over  a  period 
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of  some  20  years  indicate  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  people  do  not 
favor  the  legalization  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts at  construction  sites,  and  even  57 
percent  of  all  union  members  are  as 
adamantly  opposed.  They  know  that 
these  boycotts  would  be  used  to  destroy 
open  shops,  and  they  would  attempt  to 
link  secondary  boycotts  and  "area 
standards"  picketing  in  an  attempt  to 
weaken  independent  imions.  These  prac- 
tices would  destroy  even  the  pretense 
of  free  choice  by  unions  to  choose  a  bar- 
gaining agent  or  union  at  a  site  or  not 
to  choose  one  as  they  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  Congress  this 
mildewed  cause  is  once  again  dragged  up 
in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  we  are  compelled  to  hear  the  same 
rationalizations  used  on  behalf  of  self- 
serving  and  insecure  interests  which  are 
allergic  to  competition  and  fearful  of 
freedom  in  our  economy.  The  AFL-CIO 
chieftains  annually  voice  their  nominal 
and  customary  support  for  it,  but  their 
yearly  cries  echo  like  the  moans  of  the 
little  boy  begging  for  not  merely  one,  but 
every  piece  of  chocolate  in  the  candy 
shop.  And  like  the  wise  parent  of  that 
little  boy,  we  must  say  to  those  few  who 
again  come  before  us  to  promote  this 
bill  that  it  is  only  because  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  love  you 
in  our  own  particular  way  that  we  must 
deny  your  unreasonable  demand.  Un- 
limited candy  for  little  boys  and  unlim- 
ited power  for  labor  bosses  result  in  the 
same  thing.  I  say  that  we  must  condition 
each  to  restrain  themselves  and  perfect 
their  beings,  one  immediate  way  of  doing 
this  being  to  vote  against  H.R.  5900. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  other 
speakers  have  pointed  out,  this  entire 
question  has  been  before  the  Congress 
for  a  very  long  time.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  his  Secretary 
of  Labor,  as  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
every  president  since  that  time,  and  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  since  that  time, 
that  the  Denver  Building  Trades  deci- 
sion, which  this  bill  attempts  to  change, 
was  imjust  in  its  application  to  con- 
struction workers,  that  it  unfairly  denied 
to  construction  workers  certain  rights 
that  were  possessed  by  all  other  workers. 

I  think  it  is  rather  shameful  that  it  hns 
taken  this  long  for  Congress  to  remedy 
this  injustice.  But  I  am  very  pleaded  to 
see  the  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
this  legislation  as  it  emerged  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
think  that  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
making  a  long  overdue  change  in  our 
labor  law. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Ngw  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  and 
the  members  of  his  subcommittee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE),  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
AsHBRooK),  and  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee,  for  the  constructive 
way  in  which  this  question  has  been 
handled  in  this  Congress.  It  has  been 
handled  in  a  maimer  that  reflects  credit 
on  all  concerned. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  5900,  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio    (Mr.   Ash- 

BROOK) . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  5900.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
this  bill  and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  it. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
this  bill.  All  Members  have  been  lob- 
bied by  both  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents. As  one  of  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents, I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  of  the 
major  points  of  the  minority  point  of 
view: 

First.  H.R.  5900  is  a  bill  that  will  legal- 
ize presently  unlawful  secondary  boy- 
cotts in  the  construction  industry.  It  is 
a  bill  that  would  enmesh  unoffending 
and  neutral  employees  and  employers  in 
disputes  to  which  they  are  not  parties — 
in  all  probability,  do  not  wish  to  become 
parties. 

Is  this  type  of  thing  consistent  with 
our  national  labor  policies? 

In  answer,  I  ask,  how  could  it  be?  In 
1947  when  Congress  discovered  abuses  by 
labor  organizations.  Congress  acted  to 
make  those  abuses  unfair  labor  practices. 
In  1959,  when  Congress  discovered  labor 
organizations  engaged  in  abuses  against 
their  own  members  and  had  found  ways 
to  avoid  the  uniair  labor  practices  pre- 
viously outlawed.  Congress  acted  to  elim- 
inate those  abuses  and  close  those  loop- 
holes. In  doing  so.  Congress  reasserted 
that  the  policy  of  the  Labor  Act  was  to 
eliminate  all  practices  which  have  the 
effect  of  burdening  commerce,  partic- 
ularly : 

Experience  has  further  demonstrated 
that  certain  practices  by  some  labor  or- 
ganizations, their  oflBcers,  and  members 
have  the  intent  of  the  necessary  effect 
of  biu-dening  or  obstructing  commerce 
by  preventing  the  free  flow  of  goods  in 
such  commerce  through  strikes  and 
other  forms  of  industrial  unrest  or 
through  concerted  activities  which  im- 
pair the  interest  of  the  pubUc  in  the  free 
flow  of  such  commerce.  The  elimination 
of  such  practices  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion to  the  assurance  of  the  rights  here- 
in guaranteed. 

It  was  and  still  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  mit- 
igate and  eliminate  obstruction  to  com- 
merce. 

But,  the  majority  report  states  (page 
13-14) : 

Enactment  of  H.R.  5900  might  generate  a 
transitional  wave  of  picket  lines  designed  to 
achieve  collective  bargaining  agreements 
that  all  the  work  on  the  construction  site 
be  performed  under  union  contracts. 
•  •  «  •  • 

A  picket  line,  thus.  Is  an  essential  Ingred- 
ient of  our  national  commitment  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  not  to  be  feared.  Impeded,  or 
diminished. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  is  concededly  a  vote 
for  picket  Unes. 

Any  bill  that  admittedly  would,  or  even 
might,  generate  a  wave  of  picket  lines 
should  not  be  endorsed :  It  should  not  be 
considered.  It  should  be  rejected. 

If  the  majority  states  a  picket  line 
should  not  be  feared,  impeded,  or  dimin- 


ished, neither  should  it  be  expanded— 
especially  in  the  guise  of  being  consist- 
ent with  "national  policy." 

Second.  H.R.  5900  would  amend  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the 
NLRA  and  would  have  an  effect  on  other 
sections  of  that  act. 

The  secondary  boycott  provisions- 
found  in  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  and  8(e)— 
are  the  most  complex  in  practical  appli- 
cation and  interpretation,  of  any  labor 
law  in  the  world. 

But,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  held  only  4  days  of  hearings  and 
rushed  it  through  both  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  without  considering 
the  broader  aspects  of  bargaining  in  the 
construction  industry.  These  hearings 
have  produced  witnesses  from  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  who  are  supporting  the 
bill,  as  they  always  have,  claiming  "in- 
equaUty,"  as  they  have  in  the  past.  But, 
as  we  have  shown  in  our  minority  views, 
the  law  as  written  applies  to  all,  equaUy! 
Furthermore,  they  have  not  shown  any 
need  for  the  bill.  They  have  special  pro- 
visions in  the  NLRA  designed  for  their 
use.  They  have  average  wage  scales  of 
about  $10  per  hour,  roughly  twice  that  of 
their  brethren  in  manufacturing — $4.51 
per  hour  in  1974 — and  their  wages  and 
fringes  are  rapidly  escalating. 

Other  witnesses  have  been  employers 
who  have  opposed  this  type  of  bill,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  They  have  predicted  dim  con- 
sequences if  this  bill  were  to  become  law. 
Consequently,  there  are  two  things 
the  committee  has  not  discovered  during 
its  hearings:  The  need  for  the  bill;  and 
the  possible  effects  of  this  bill  if  it  were 
to  become  law. 

The  majority  states  it  needs  H.R.  5900 
to  overrule  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
Council  decision.  But  this  bill  goes  much 
further  than  that  case,  which  only  held 
that  union's  picketing  was  unlawful  be- 
cause "an  object"  of  that  picketing  was 
unlawful.  That  unlawful  object  was  forc- 
ing one  employer  to  cease  doing  business 
with  another,  and  this  unlawful  object 
will  remain  unlawful,  even  if  this  bill 
were  to  pass. 

Consequently,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
consider  the  legal  history,  the  possible 
effects  of  this  bill,  the  allegation  of  in- 
equality, the  national  labor  policy  of 
achieving  stability  in  labor  relations  and 
then  determine  for  yourself,  whether  this 
bill  is  one  that  should  be  imposed  on  the 
American  public. 

Third.  Advocates  of  H.R.  5900  have 
supported  this  bill  claiming  union  men 
should  not  be  forced  to  work  along  side 
nonunion  men.  Why  this  is  necessarily  so, 
I  carmot  say,  particularly  since  all  men 
and  women  should  be  free  to  work  in 
their  chosen  profession.  But,  the  fact  is 
that  the  bill  would  work  more  to  the  det- 
riment of  an  all-union  worksite  than  to 
a  nonunion  worksite,  and  be  particularly 
harsh  on  union  contractors.  This  point 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
Where  an  all-union  contractor  is  on  the 
job  and  one  of  his  union  subcontractors 
has  a  dispute  with  its  union,  that  union 
may,  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5900, 
picket  the  whole  construction  site,  put- 
ting the  rest  of  the  union  men  and  women 
and  union  contractors  out  of  work.  That, 
I  assume,  is  the  price  of  "equality."  And 
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that  is  the  type  of  equality  I  would  think 
the  building  trades  unions  should  oppose, 
but  do  not. 

I  ask  you  to  save  the  building  trades 
from  their  own  future  problems. 

Fourth.  There  is  also  the  claim  that 
all  H.R.  5900  does  is  to  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic realities  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  by  recognizing  that 
all  employers  on  an  industrial  site  are 
joint  ventures  or  not  wholly  neutral. 

First,  this  argument  is  wholly  with- 
out merit.  In  almost  all  cases  the  various 
subcontractors  are  legally  and  economi- 
cally independent  of  each  other.  For  the 
most  part,  bids  for  work  are  competi- 
tively bid  and  relate  to  specific  work  and 
not  the  total  project.  Profit  and  loss  for 
each  is  in  their  own  competence,  neither 
of  which  they  share  with  any  other. 

Second,  the  "joint  venturers"  argument 
admittedly  applies  only  for  the  purposes 
of  picketing.  If  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  can  say  all  the  employers  on  the 
site  are,  in  effect,  only  one  employer  for 
purposes  of  picketing,  why  do  not  they 
say  those  employers  are  one  employer 
for  other  purposes?  Simply  because  the 
building  trades  want  to  be  able  to  picket 
all  the  employers,  instead  of  just  one, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  give  up  their 
separate  small  bargaining  unit.  By  keep- 
ing the  one  small  employer  as  the  ap- 
propriate unit  for  bargaining  purposes 
for  their  trade,  unions  will  be  able  to 
divide  and  conquer  when  it  comes  to 
picketing. 

This  is  a  very  complex  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  whole  spectrum  of  collective 
bargaining  in  construction  needs  atten- 
tion before  its  enactment.  I  have  only 
touched  on  the  highlights  and  urge  you 
to  read  the  minority  views  for  further 
valid  grounds  for  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  friendship  and  cooperation  and  the 
views  even  of  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  although  I  do 
not  agree  with  him. 

At  this  point,  following  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned  I  will  make  a 
matter  of  record  a  comment  on  the  sup- 
plemental and  minority  views  which  the 
gentleman  has  so  well  articulated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  rec- 
ommending enactment  of  H.R.  5900  was 
not  unanimous.  Five  Republicans  and 
Democrat  Ike  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina voted  "No."  The  reasons  for  their 
negative  vote,  and  the  supplemental 
views  of  Marvin  Esch,  are  set  forth  in 
the  report.  A  brief  comment  seems 
appropriate. 

THE    ESCH    SUPPLEMENTAL    VIEWS 

Mr.  Esch  voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  5900 
but  regrets  that  some  "clarifying  amend- 
ments" were  not  adopted  in  subcommit- 
tee or  in  committee.  His  proffered 
amendments  were  rejected  because  the 
majority  thought  most  of  them  were 
redundant"  and  unnecessary.  The  com- 
mittee report— drafted  simultaneously 
with  Mr.  Esch's  supplemental  views— at- 
tempts to  deal  with  most  of  the  problems 
raised  by  Mr.  Esch  as  part  of  the  legis- 
l*wve  history  and  thus  make  it  unnec- 


essary to  add  additional  provisos  to  an 
already  "overly-provisoed"  bill. 

THE     MINORITY     VIEWS 

The  minority  views  are  set  forth  in 
10  closely  printed  pages  in  the  report, 
and  are  set  forth  under  various  headings. 
They  will  be  discussed  in  order  of 
presentation. 

1.  PRINCIPLE 

The  minority  objects  to  H.R.  5900  in 
principle,  as  it  would  legalize  secondary 
boycotts  in  the  construction  industry. 
This  is  true,  in  the  Umited  sense  that  one 
accepts  the  proposition  that  the  contrac- 
tor in  the  Denver  case — in  the  words  of 
the  late  Senator  Taft — was  "not  in  ca- 
hoots with"  the  nonunion  electrical  sub- 
contractor he  brought  onto  the  job  site, 
and,  therefore,  was  an  "innocent  neu- 
tral," and  "wholly  unconcerned"  with  the 
subsequent  labor  dispute  over  the  de- 
pressed wages  paid  the  nonunion  elec- 
tricians. The  minority  accepts  this  view, 
and  disagrees  with  the  undisputed  and 
imiform  testimony  at  our  hearings  that 
all  the  employers  on  a  common  job-site 
are  "interrelated  allies"  irisofar  as  the 
construction  project  is  concerned:  I,  my- 
self, reject  the  rationale  of  the  Denver 
case,  and  consequently  I  reject  this  por- 
tion of  the  minority  views. 

2.  PURPOSE 

The  minority  rejects  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  5900  which,  as  they  see  it,  is  "to  see 
every  job  in  America  a  union  job";  willy- 
nilly,  and  regardless  of  the  choice  of  the 
individual  workers  concerned. 

They  see  this  purpose  in  the  testimony 
of  Andrew  Biemiller,  legislative  director 
for  the  AFL-CIO.  During  his  testimony 
he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Ashbrook  if  he,  Mr. 
Biemiller,  hoped  that  all  construction 
jobs  would  be  union  jobs.  He  answered, 
in  the  affirmative;  which  came  as  no  sur- 
prise considering  the  work  he  is  paid  to 
do. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5900  is  to  extend 
the  principles  of  collective  bargaining  as 
expressed  in  the  1937  Wagner  Act,  and 
re-expressed  in  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
amendment,  and  again  in  the  1959 
Landrum-Griflin  amendments,  to  the 
construction  industry  on  full  parity  with 
all  other  industries.  This  may  or  may  not 
result  in  more  union  jobs.  This  may  or 
may  not  result  in  fewer  union  jobs.  It 
will  all  depend  on  the  location,  the  time, 
the  desires  of  the  employees. 

But  rest  assured,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
H.R.  5900  will  not  force  anyone  to  join 
a  union  against  his  or  her  v.ill.  Existing 
provisions  of  the  Labor  Act  prevent  any 
such  forced  membership,  and  H.R.  5900 
leaves  these  provisions  intact  and  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

3.    IMPRESSION    AND    AMBICtTITY 

The  minority  contend  that  H.R.  5900 
is  imprecise  and  ambiguous,  and  help 
make  it  so  by  strained  construction  and 
erroneous  interpretations.  They  rely  on 
hostile  witnesses,  who  for  self-serving 
reasons  recited  a  litany  of  "horror 
stories"  supposedly  emanating  from  the 
language  of  H.R.  5900. 

We  in  the  majority  have  accepted  a 
number  of  clarifying  amendments  in  our 
H.R.  5900.  We  in  the  majority  have  pre- 
pared a  list  of  20  questions  and  answers 
to  explain  precisely  what  the  bill  does 


and  does  not  do.  We  in  the  majority  have 
prepared  an  18  page  report  explaining  in 
detail  what  H.R.  5900  does  and  does  not 
do. 

We  have  provided  a  fount  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  cannot 
make  the  minority  members  drink  from 
this  well  of  knowledge.  Ambiguity  hes 
in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  and  there  is 
httle  that  can  be  done  about  self-in- 
duced myopia.  All  I  can  do  is  suggest  that 
they  keep  their  eyes  on  the  doughnut 
and  not  on  the  hole. 

POSSIBLE     CONSEQUENCES 

The  minority  hypothesizes  conse- 
quences which  even  they  admit  are  only 
"possible";  and  their  sugge.stion  is  that 
we  postpone  action  on  H.R.  5900  pend- 
ing further  study. 

My  only  comment  Is  that  H.R.  5900 
is  the  direct  descendant  of  a  bill  first 
introduced  in  the  House  in  1949  by  Con- 
gressman Lesenski.  Bills  of  similar  im- 
port have  been  introduced  in  almost 
every  session  of  Congress  in  the  inter- 
vening 26  years;  with  hearing  after  hear- 
ing. We  have  had  Secretaries  of  Labor  in 
five  successive  administrations  testify  on 
this  bill,  with  proponents  and  opponents 
appearing  time  after  time. 

I  say  the  time  for  study  is  over  I  say 
the  time  for  action  is  now. 

LEGAL  AND   HISTORICAL   PRECEDENT 

A  number  of  different  points  are  cov- 
ered m  this  section  of  the  minority 
report. 

They  say  Moore  Drydock  picketing  Is 
adequate;  but  we  have  already  answered 
that  picketing  limited  to  the  gate  used 
exclusively  by  the  nonunion  employees 
IS  not  even  a  "half  loaf";  not  bread  at 
all  but  a  stone. 

They  say  that  building  trades  unions 
can  now  engage  in  other  types  of  picket- 
\^^r~y^^  standards,  recognition,  and 
aUy  doctrine— and  that  this  is  suffi- 
cient. They  say  that  unions  in  the  con- 
struction industry  are  exempted  from  the 
"hot  cargo"  provisions  of  section  8(e) 
regarding  work  at  the  job  site.  They  say 
that  unions  in  the  construction  industry 
can  enter  into  certain  "pre  hire"  con- 
tracts under  section  8(f).  They  say  that 
these  rights,  power,  and  exemptions  are 
enough.  There  is  no  need,  they  claim,  for 
common  situs  picketing.  All  this  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  "tUt"  be- 
tween labor  and  management  in  the  con- 
struction industry  is  "about  right "  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  and  proportion  of  union  jobs  in 
construction  is  contracting,  the  number 
and  proportion  of  open  shop  contracts  is 
growing.  The  tUt  is  right  for  the  minor- 
ity, it  is  not  right  for  me. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  language  appearing  on 
page  5  of  the  bill,  line  9.  which  says: 

That  nothing  In  the  above  proviso  shall 
be  construed  to  permit  any  attempt  by  a 
labor  organization  to  require  an  employer  to 
recognize  or  bargain  with  any  labor  organiza- 
tion  If  another   labor  organization  Is  law- 
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fully   recognized    as    the   representative    ofi 
bis  employees  *  *  * 

My  question  derives  from  an  instance 
in  Minnesota  where  there  is  an  organi- 
zation not  affiliated  with  any  interna- 
tional union  that  is  local  in  character 
and  nature. 

This  particular  union  represents  op- 
erating engineers  commonly  working  on 
highway  construction  and  frequently  in 
competition  with  operating  engineers 
who  are  afflliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
This  independent  imion  is  sometimes 
characterized  as  a  company  imion  and  as 
a  matter  of  practice  employs  persons  at 
a  pay  scale  that  is  somewhat  under  that 
established  by  the  recognized  union 
which  is  affiliated  with  an  international 
concern. 

My  question:  In  the  event  a  contractor 
employs  a  subcontractor  whose  em- 
ployees are  represented  by  this  independ- 
ent imion  would  that  in  itself  be  cause 
for  a  picket  of  the  independent  sub- 
contractor? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
answer  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland)  is  nega- 
tive. By  whatever  name  it  is  called,  it  is 
an  independent  union  and  the  situation 
was  taken  care  of  specifically  on  page  5, 
begiiming  at  line  9  and  going  through 
line  13  of  the  legislation,  in  which  it 
says: 

That  nothing  In  the  above  provisos  shall 
be  construed  to  permit  any  attempt  by  a 
labor  organization  to  require  an  employer 
to  recognize  or  bargain  with  any  labor  orga- 
nization tf  another  labor  organization  Is 
lawfully  recognized — 

As  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  gentle- 
man— 
as  the  representative  of  bis  employees: 

I  might  refer  the  gentleman  further 
to  page  20  of  the  committee  report,  which 
I  shall  not  repeat  now,  addressing  itself 
specifically  to  that  point,  hypothetical  or 
actual  question  number  7  and  the  answer 
thereto. 

Also,  on  page  16  of  the  report,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  16  under  number  3,  the 
amendment  accepted  by  the  subconunit- 
tee  and  the  full  committee,  the  inde- 
pendent union  amendment  authored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Esch)  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiE),  in  which  they  pro- 
posed an  amendment  in  which  it  was 
said  that  the  legislation  was  not  to  be 
construed  to  permit  any  attempt  by  a 
labor  organization,  and  so  on.  The  lan- 
guage there  is  clearly  protective  of  the 
independent  union  which  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  describes. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
is  a  provision  in  this  bUl  that  requires 
the  acquiescence  of  an  international 
union  after  it  has  been  given  due  notice 
by  the  local  requesting  the  right  to  strike 
or  picket. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  if  there  is  an 
international  union  as  a  parent  of  the 
local.  In  the  event  the  local  is  an  inde- 
pendent nonaffiliated  with  an  interna- 
tional, this  does  not  apply. 
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Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
other  words,  in  the  case  of  the  inde- 
pendent union 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  They  make  the  deci- 
sion at  their  level. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  There  is  no  higher 
power  that  can  reject  the  request? 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  first  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  clear  that  we  make 
no  change  with  respect  to  the  law  of  area 
standards  picketing;  we  leave  that  alone. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  is  the  same 
as  my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 
I  am  sure  we  want  the  record  straight. 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield  at  any  time  on 
the  statements  I  make.  I  was  hoping 
someone  would  raise  that  point. 

In  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland)  the  answer 
would  be  clear,  would  it  not,  that  if  one 
union  was  on  the  job,  say  District  50, 
and  another  union  wished  to  picket  im- 
der  the  so-called  area  standards,  they 
in  effect  could  picket,  they  in  effect  could 
cause  a  strike  against  another  union;  is 
that  accurate,  I  would  ask  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  quite  correct.  That  situa- 
tion is  not  covered  anywhere  in  H.R. 
5900. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Except  that  a  griev- 
ance extends  to  the  entire  site,  except 
just  against  the  electricians. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  other  words,  they 
could  picket  more  gates  than  now  they 
can.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  So  the  response 
when  asked  the  question  whether  under 
this  bill  it  makes  legal  picketing  of  one 
union  against  another,  the  answer  is 
technically  "no." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  But  where  areas 
standards  are  involved,  they  already  have 
that  right,  but  it  is  not  expanded  except 
for  the  total  site  being  picketed? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT ) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation,  and 
I  know  that  will  shock  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  5900,  legislation  which  would 
allow  the  picketing  of  all  employers  on  a 
construction  site  even  though  the  union 
may  have  a  dispute  with  just  one  em- 
ployer. 

This  legislation  would  further  burden 
an  industry  that  already  is  saddled  with 
such  Federal  legislation  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  which  has  played  a  primary 
role  in  forcing  up  construction  costs. 
H.R.  5900  would  add  to  that  burden  by  al- 
lowing unions  to  closedown  an  entire 


construction  site  as  a  result  of  a  dispute 
with  just  one  of  the  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors thereby  lengthening  the  time 
needed  to  complete  the  whole  project  and 
increasing  costs — costs  which  inevitably 
will  be  passed  onto  consumers  in  the  form 
of  higher  housing  costs. 

H.R.  5900  would  also  allow  contractore 
to  be  forced  into  using  only  union  labor 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  type  of  coercion 
is  completely  unacceptable  in  a  free  so- 
ciety, and  infringes  on  a  very  basic  right 
of  freedom  of  choice.  It  not  only  inhibits 
the  free  choice  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, but  also  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  individual  workers  in  the  con- 
struction trades  to  choose  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  join  a  union 
For  Government  to  condone  and  legalize 
secondary  boycotts  at  construction  sites 
through  H.R.  5900  is  intolerable. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  provided  the  follow- 
ing factsheet  on  H.R.  5900  giving  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  this  legislation  I 
strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  information  carefully,  and  to  join 
with  me  in  voting  down  this  bill. 
The  factsheet  follows: 
1.  HM.  5900  states  that  it  Is  designed  to 
provide  equal  treatment  for  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers  by  permitting  building  trades 
workers  to  shut  down  the  entire  construc- 
tion project  when  they  have  a  dispute  with 
one  employer  working  there.  Isn't  that  the 
same  power  industrial  workers  already  have 
when  they  all  strike  a  plant? 

No,  because  employees  at  Industrial  facili- 
ties have  the  same  employer,  and  under  the 
labor  laws,  they  have  a  right  to  picket  their 
employer.  Construction  projects,  on  the  other 
hand,  customarily  Involve  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent employers.  Even  so,  construction  un- 
ions now  have  the  right  to  picket  their  par- 
ticular employer  on  the  site. 

2.  So  why  are  they  complaining? 
Construction  tmlons  want  to  be  able  to 

stop  all  work  on  a  prQject  even  when  only 
one  trade  has  a  dispute  with  one  employer 
on  the  site.  When  all  work  is  stopped,  great 
pressure  wUl  be  applied  to  the  primary  em- 
ployer having  the  dispute  because  the 
stoppage  wUl  cost  other  subcontractors  and 
the  general  contractor  money  and  delay.  The 
primary  employer  wUl  likely  be  forced  to 
either  capitulate  or  get  off  the  Job. 

3.  The  imions  say  they  Just  vrant  to  reverse 
a  1951  Supreme  Court  case,  NJ..RB.  v.  Den- 
ver Building  Trades  Council,  341  U.S.  676 
(1951). 

If  that  were  true,  HJl.  5900  would  apply 
only  to  situations  where  there  is  a  non-imlon 
subcontractor  on  the  Job  since  union  picket- 
ing directed  at  forcing  such  an  employer  off 
the  Job  was  found  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
an tl -secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the 
NLRA  m  that  case.  H.R.  5900  Is  worded  in 
such  a  way  that  a  union  on  a  project  can  use 
common  situs  picketing  when  they  have  a 
dispute  with  its  sol©  employer  over  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions.  Thus,  each 
separate  employer  on  a  Job  Is  vulnerable  to 
having  its  portion  of  the  work  halted  because 
of  a  dispute  over  which  it  has  no  control  and 
to  which  it  is  not  a  party. 

4.  But  the  unions  say  that  all  employers 
on  a  construction  project  are  "Joint  ventur- 
ers" acting  as  one  and  are  not  really  neutral 
in  a  labor  dispute. 

The  union's  "Joint  venturer"  argument  was 
rejected  In  the  Denver  case,  where  the  Court 
pointed  out  that  a  common  Jobslte  does  not 
make  the  employees  of  one  employer  the 
employees  of  another.  Each  subcontractor  U 
responsible  for  his  own  labor  relations,  pro- 
duction, profit  and  loss  and  may  deal  dl- 
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rectly  with  the  building  owner  Instead  of 
the  general  contractor. 

Applying  the  luilon  arg^ument  to  automo- 
bile production  shows  how  extreme  it  is.  Un- 
der the  union's  position,  the  mining  com- 
pany that  produces  iron  ore,  the  steel,  glass, 
tire  companies,  and  every  other  supplier  of 
the  auto  company  all  would  be  "Joint  ven- 
turers" in  auto  production  subject  to  being 
picketed  when  one  had  a  labor  dispute  with 
its  employees. 

5.  But  building  trades  unions  say  they 
need  to  "balance  the  scales,"  with  industrial 
unions. 

Building  trades  unions'  wage  gains  show 
that  they  are  not  hurting  from  their  lack 
of  common  situs  picketing  powers.  They  are 
more  powerful.  In  fact,  than  industrial  un- 
ions. Average  construction  wages  run  $10 
per  hour  and  some  rates  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching $20  per  hour!  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hourly  wage  in  manufacturing  was  $4.51 
in  1974.  Construction  is  no  longer  seriously 
affected  by  weather  and  most  construction 
workers  work  a  customary  40  hoiir  week.  Not 
only  high  wages,  but  other  benefits  belong 
to  construction  unions:  §  8(e)  of  the  NLRA 
allows  building  unions  to  refuse  to  handle 
certain  products  on  a  Jobslte  and  §  8(f)  per- 
mits special  hiring  arrangements  in  con- 
struction. These  mighty  and  successful  un- 
ions can't  Justify  H.R.  5900  on  the  theory 
that  it  balances  anything;  It  merely  in- 
creases their  power. 

6.  How  does  our  national  labor  policy  treat 
this  issue? 

Our  national  labor  policy  is  designed  to 
keep  a  labor  dispute  at  a  level  in  which  the 
fewest  possible  number  of  employees  and 
employers  will  be  affected.  The  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  ensure  this  objective  by  protect- 
ing neutrals.  H.R.  5900  however,  would 
change  the  law  and  permit  unions  to  enmesh 
those  not  directly  concerned  with  a  dispute. 
This  is  a  total  reversal  of  existing  labor  pol- 
icy. 

7.  How  would  H.R.  5900  affect  employment 
in  the  construction  Industry? 

A  small  disagreement  with  one  employer 
and  a  union  would  likely  result  in  a  total 
shut  down  involving  all  employers  and  em- 
ployees on  the  Job,  f)osslbly  thousands  in  a 
large  project.  Construction  unemployment 
could  well  go  above  the  present  21%  if  H.R. 
5900  were  enacted.  In  any  event.  It  won't 
help  employment. 

8.  Would  H.R.  5900  affect  minority  con- 
tractors and  minorities? 

Yes,  because  it  permits  total  picketing  of  a 
Job  site  due  to  presence  of  a  non-union  con- 
tractor. Minority  contractors  tend  to  be 
small  and  non-union.  Although  the  picket- 
ing would  be  aimed  at  the  non-union  aspect 
of  the  minority  contractor,  he  would  wind 
up  off  the  Job  Just  the  same.  In  addition,  for 
many  years  non-union  contractors  were  the 
only  source  of  emplojrment  for  minorities 
Interested  In  construction  Jobs  because  of 
the  discrimination  prevalent  in  union  hiring 
halls  and  apprentice  programs. 

9.  Under  H.R.  5900  could  construction 
imions  picket  vital  energy  project  Jobsites 
and  defense  Installations?  Must  advance  no- 
tice of  common  situs  picketing  be  given? 

Although  notice  must  be  given  before 
striking  a  defense  site,  such  picketing  is  not 
prohibited.  Amendments  added  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  require  ten 
days  notice  to  affected  employers  and  the 
^proval  of  the  International  or  national 
union  before  a  local  may  engage  In  total  site 
picketing.  Union  politics  being  what  they 
are,  however,  this  requirement  probably 
would  not  serve  as  much  of  a  restraint  on 
full  site  picketing  because  local  support 
for  the  parent  union  would  diminish  if  re- 
fusals came  too  often. 

10.  H.R.  5900  does  not  permit  strikes  In 


violation  of  a  coUectlve  bargaining  agree- 
ment, such  as  a  strike  Ulegal  under  a  no- 
strike  clause.  Wouldn't  that  provision  act  as 
a  restraint? 

Only  where  there  Is  an  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreement  that  encompasses  the 
particular  dilute.  After  the  expiration  of  a 
labor  contract,  total  site  picketing  would 
probably  be  used  to  bring  the  whole  Job  to  a 
halt  while  that  contractor  and  the  union 
bargain.  That  could  happen,  in  txirn,  with 
each  union  and  subcontractor  on  the  proj- 
ect. And  even  where  there  is  a  no-strike 
clause  in  an  existing  contract,  good  union 
members  would  not  cross  another  xmlon's 
picket  line  set  up  around  the  building  site. 

11.  What  effect  would  H.R.  5900  have  on 
construction  industry  efficiency  and  techno- 
logical advance? 

By  allowing  picketing  to  force  non-union 
subcontractors  off  the  Job,  H.R.  5900  would 
lessen  competition  between  union  and  non- 
union contractors  which  recently  induced 
some  unions  to  change  a  few  inefficient 
union  work  rules.  Thus,  restrictive  union 
practices  that  limit  production  and  raise 
costs  would  become  more  common.  Unions 
could  also  picket  to  prevent  use  of  pre- 
fabricated items. 

12.  Just  what  Is  the  "site"  that  could  be 
picketed  In  H.R.  5900? 

"Site"  is  not  defined  but  it  might  Include 
any  Job  on  which  the  employer  with  whom 
the  union  had  a  dispute  was  working,  re- 
gardless of  location,  type  of  construction  or 
owner  Involved. 

13.  Would  H.R.  5900  affect  average  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers? 

Yes,  because  the  escalation  of  a  single 
dispute  into  a  total  project  shut  down  would 
increase  the  cost  of  all  construction  that 
consumers  partly  pay  for  In  products  and 
services  and  that  taxpayers  pay  for  in  taxes 
for  public  housing,  federally  assisted  proj- 
ects and  government  buildings.  With  the 
radical  power  of  H.R.  5900,  the  building 
unions  could  well  touch  off  another  wage 
spiral  of  the  type  that  led  to  controls  In 
the  early  1970's.  Suppliers  of  construction 
materials  far  from  the  site  would  have  to 
cut  back  their  work  forces  as  entire  projects 
shut  down. 

14.  What  is  the  gut  issue  in  H.R.  5900? 

The  gut  Issue  is  simply  whether  Congress 
is  prepared  to  reward  construction  unions, 
whose  members  already  earn  far  more  than 
their  industrial  brethren,  with  a  radical 
lever  to  use  in  collective  bargaining  to  put 
pressure  on  an  employer  by  playing  other, 
unrelated  employers  and  employees  against 
It.  For  almost  twenty  years.  Congress  has 
had  the  wisdom  and  the  good  sense  not 
to  codify  such  an  Inherently  unfair  scheme. 
We  urge  you  to  oppose  H.R.  5900. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  5900.  I  must 
admit  at  the  outset  that  this  decision 
was  arrived  at  not  with  any  great  ease 
and  only  after  all  of  the  hearings,  and 
after  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider thoroughly  the  arguments  pro  and 
con.  I  must  admit  to  a  certain  reluctance 
to  reach  this  conclusion  because,  if  at  all 
possible,  I  would  like  to  have  agreed  with 
those  in  the  construction  unions  to  allow 
this  change  that  they  call  simple  fair- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  simple 
fairness,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  equal  treat- 
ment. If  we  assume  that  the  argument  for 
iequal  treatment  is  based  upon  fact.  I 


would,  of  course,  be  for  this  bill,  and  that 
was  my  first  inclination.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  equal  treatment. 

When  one  thoroughly  examines  the 
facts,  one  can  see  that  tiiis  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  equal  treatment,  but  is  extend- 
ing to  construction  unions  something 
which  is  not  enjoyed  by  anyone  else,  and 
that  is  the  right  to  engage  in  secondary 
boycott.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  covered  this  point  with  some 
precision,  but  the  fact  is  secondary  boy- 
cotts have  been  outlawed  since  1947. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  interpretation  of  the  act, 
has  clearly  stated  that  if  the  employees 
of  one  union  or  one  contractor  have  a 
dispute  with  their  contractor,  and  they 
involve  employees  of  another  contractor 
or  subcontractor  in  that  dispute,  or  if 
the  employees  of  another  subcontractor 
refuse  to  work  to  support  those  that  do 
have  the  dispute,  that  is  a  secondary 
boycott.  So,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  ac- 
tivity that  would  be  authorized  by  this 
bill  ha*  been  declared  illegal  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  being  a  secondary  boy- 
cott. 

The  only  way  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  can  argue  that  we  are  giving 
equal  treatment  to  industrial  unions 
and  craft  unions,  is  to  engage  in  what  is 
clearly  fiction,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  said,  that  the  contractor  and 
his  subcontractors  and  various  subcon- 
tractors on  a  job  are  all  joint  venturers. 
By  any  definition  of  joint  venturers  in 
any  interpretation  of  the  law  in  any 
jurisdiction  that  I  am  aware  of,  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  and  various 
subcontractors  have  never  been  con- 
strued to  be  joint  venturers. 

This  bill  says : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  bill  we  will  call 
them  Joint  venturers.  Now,  therefore,  since 
we  have  declared  something  to  be  true,  it 
then  Justifies  the  argument  we  have  made 
for  equal  treatment. 

If  we  want  to  say  black  is  white  and 
truth  is  false,  yes,  we  can  make  that 
argument,  and  that  is  the  only  way  the 
argument  holds  together.  Not  being 
capable  of  saying  black  is  white  and 
truth  is  false,  I  cannot  see  any  interpre- 
tation of  this  legislation  other  than  one 
legalizing  the  activity  which  has  been 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
secondary  boycott.  Tliat  hardly  is  ex- 
tending equal  treatment.  The  question 
as  to  what  site  might  be  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  also  very  plain. 

Is  the  Alaska  pipeline  one  construc- 
tion site  and,  therefore,  a  dispute  at 
one  end  can  close  down  the  entire  con- 
struction job? 

I  do  not  think  that  that  question  has 
been  answered. 

How  about  Metro?  We  have  seen  the 
whipsaw  effect  of  one  union  and  then 
another  involved  in  the  construction  of 
Metro  here  in  Washington  slow  down 
the  job,  but  not  necessarily  closing  the 
entire  job.  Will  all  of  Metro,  therefore, 
be  construed  to  be  one  main  site  and, 
therefore,  could  one  employee  of  some 
contractor  at  some  station  close  down 
the  whole  Metro  site  because  one  5it« 
may  be  picketed? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  H.R.  5900  had  been  the  law 
when  the  disputes  arose  in  the  Metro 
construction,  my  memory  is  that  con- 
secutively the  laborers,  the  carpenters, 
the  ironworkers,  and  the  teamsters,  each 
of  whom  have  had  a  labor  dispute,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  would  have  had 
to  provide  a  10-day  notice  and  get  the 
acquiescence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Yes.  they  would  have  to  give  notice,  but 
I  think  it  would  also  be  construed  that 
that  notice  would  include  the  entire 
Metro  construction  area  as  one  site.  If 
they  so  cleared  it,  they  would  have  the 
right  to  picket  the  entire  Metro  con- 
struction as  one  construction  site. 

The  bill  very  carefully  protects — and 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  matter  of  comity 
between  construction  unions  and  indus- 
trial unions — the  right  of  industrial 
imions  so  that  they  cannot  be  interfered 
with  by  this  activity.  But  it  carefully 
carves  out  this  protection  only  for  in- 
dustries that  are  recognized  by  unions. 

If  the  Members  look  at  the  bill,  it  has 
an  exception  that  says  the  issues  in  dis- 
pute do  not  involve  a  labor  organization 
which  is  representing  the  employees  of 
an  employer  at  the  site  that  is  not  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

So  I  submit  to  the  Members  if  we  had 
an  industrial  plant  that  was  organized, 
was  represented  by  a  union,  and  they  de- 
cided that  they  were  going  to  refurbish 
the  building  and  they  hired  a  painter  to 
come  in  and  paint  the  walls,  and  the 
painter  and  his  employees  got  involved  in 
a  dispute,  that  site  could  not  be  picketed. 
Maybe  just  the  one  gate  where  the  paint- 
er went  in  and,  therefore,  the  industrial 
employees  would  not  get  involved.  I  think 
that  is  fine.  But  if  that  industrial  plant 
does  not  happen  to  be  organized,  let  us 
say  there  are  five  painters  working  for  a 
painting  subcontractor  in  a  plant  em- 
ploying 2,000  people,  they  can  picket  the 
entire  site,  they  could  then  close  down 
that  industrial  plant  by  stopping  the  in- 
flow of  material  and  the  outflow  of  the 
manufactured  product.  I  think  that  is 
wholly  unfair. 

I  expect  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time,  and  I  submitted  the 
amendment  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  and  I  hope  at  the  proper  time 
he  will  accept  it.  But  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  allowing  the  employees  of  a 
small  painting  contractor  to  close  down 
a  whole  industrial  site  merely  because 
those  employees  at  the  site  do  not  hap- 
pen to  belong  to  a  union.  If  they  did 
belong  to  a  union,  the  site  would  not 
be  closed  down.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  mistake  in  draftsmanship.  It  is  very 
clearly  and  cleverly  drawn  so  that  the 
Impact  of  this   bill  can   be  just  that 
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which  was  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Bie- 
miller,  and  that  is  to  every  shop  a  union 
shop.  They  are  going  to  try  to  ex- 
tend not  just  to  construction  sites,  but 
they  will  also  be  able  to  put  some  pres- 
sure on  industrial  sites  by  not  allowing 
them  to  have  that. 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Clay). 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  fa- 
miliar saying  in  legal  circles  that  when 
the  law  is  against  you,  you  should  at- 
tack on  the  facts.  When  the  facts  are 
against  you,  you  should  attack  the  law. 
When  both  the  facts  and  the  law  are 
against  you,  you  should  attack  the 
credibility  and  character  of  your  oppo- 
'  nent.  That  is  precisely  what  is  happen- 
ing with  this  issue. 

First.  The  opponents  of  H.R.  5900 
claim  that  the  building  trades  unions 
do  not  deserve  any  assistance  because 
they  are  "racist." 

Second.  They  claim  that  the  con- 
struction tradesmen  do  not  need  any 
assistance  because  they  are  already 
overpaid. 

Third.  They  claim,  finally,  that  the 
building  trades  are  too  strong  at  the 
bargaining  table.  They  argue  that  a 
"balance"  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  now 
exist,  and  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  tilt  that  balance  toward  labor. 

Let  me  briefly  comment  on  these  three 
points. 

It  would  be  asinine  for  me  to  deny  a 
history  of  racism  within  the  building 
trades  unions,  just  is  it  would  be  asinine 
for  me  to  deny  a  history  of  racism  in  any 
other  institution  within  our  Government 
or  culture.  Historically,  our  schools,  our 
churches,  our  system  of  justice,  our  polit- 
ical parties,  all  of  our  institutions  have 
practiced  racial  discrimination  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  building  trades 
xmions  also  share  this  ugly  blot  on  our 
democratic  promise  of  equality. 

But  we  must  deal  with  the  present,  not 
with  the  past. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  the  building  trades 
department  worked  side  by  side  in  push- 
ing the  major  civil  rights  bills  through 
Congress.  Where  were  the  opponents  of 
H.R.  5900  during  the  great  struggle  for 
human  decency  in  the  sixties?  Every  na- 
tional union  has  long  since  called  for  a 
halt  in  discriminatory  practices  within 
their  ranks;  and  with  rare  and  iso- 
lated exception  the  local  unions  have 
responded. 

Nine  percent  of  all  craft  union  trades- 
men today  come  from  minority  groups. 
The  number  of  minority  tradesmen  em- 
ployed by  the  "open  shop"  nonunion  em- 
ployees is  almost  nonexistant. 

Over  16  percent  of  all  current  appren- 
tices under  union-sponsored  programs 
come  from  the  ranks  of  minority  groups. 
Very  few  other  industries  or  segments  of 
society  can  match  this  record. 

We  have  heard,  in  testimony  by  op- 
ponents of  this  bill,  that  in  a  given  time 
and  in  a  given  place  a  small  given  group 
of  highly  trained  tradesmen  make  an 
hourly  wage  which  is  somehow  much 
more  than  they  deserve. 


However,  the  average  hourly  wage  in 
construction  is  $6.76;  slightly  above  that 
paid  in  steel  mills,  $6.25  an  hour;  in  au 
tomobUe  factories,  $6.20  an  hour;  and  in 
transportation,  $5.40  an  hour. 

But  the  hourly  wage  is  just  a  small 
part  of  the  economic  picture.  Rain  snow 
and  other  elements  stop  construction 
work,  but  not  the  work  in  the  other 
comparable  industries.  A  full  work  year 
generally  consists  of  2,080  hours;  but  in 
construction  it  is  somewhere  between 
1,500  and  1,800  hours.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  annual  earnings  in  construc- 
tion are  less  than  in  the  industries  above 
referred  to.  The  figures  are  as  foUows- 
the  average  annual  income  in  construc- 
tion is  $10,254;  in  steel  miUs,  $10  918-  in 
automobile  plants,  $12,458;  and  in  trans- 
portation, $11,738. 

Income  should  be  somewhat  commen- 
surate to  skills,  training  and  experience 
brought  to  the  job.  Thus,  we  accept  the 
fact  that  doctors,  lawyers,  and  others 
with  professional  training  earn  on  an 
average  far  more  than  the  lesser  trained 
persons  in  our  society.  We  also  accept  the 
fact  that  athletes  with  special  skills  earn 
amounts  far  in  excess  of  that  earned  by 
most  of  us. 

The  opponents  of  H.R.  5900  complain 
that  the  skilled  tradesman  is  "overpaid  " 
But  they  never  mention  the  training,  the 
skills  and  the  experience  he  brings  onto 
the  job.  Young  men  and  women  enter 
the  construction  trades  with  a  high 
school  diploma,  and  enter  an  apprentice 
program  lasting  up  to  6  years.  During 
this  time  they  are  paid  apprenticeship 
wages.  Then,  follows  a  period  of  "jour- 
neyman worker,"  while  skill  and  experi- 
ence IS  acquired.  Finally,  after  years  of 
classroom  and  on-the-job  training  the 
worker  becomes  a  master  craftsman  and 
reaches  the  highest  financial  rewards. 

Finally,  any  discussion  on  wages  and 
income  is  only  meaningful  when  one  talks 
about  the  risks  and  dangers  assumed  in 
the  process  of  earning  a  living.  The  dan- 
gers in  construction  are  well  known. 

Who  here  wants  to  earn  a  living  weld- 
ing steel  on  a  40th-floor  construction? 
Who  amongst  us  wants  to  carry  high 
voltage  wires  in  high  places  or  in  low? 
Who  wants  to  go  under  the  Earth  and 
tunnel  through  porous  rock? 

Who  knows  a  painter  without  a 
chronic  cough?  A  plumber  without  a 
sore  back?  An  electrician  without  bum 
scars  on  his  torso? 

The  risks  in  construction  are  well 
known,  and  well  documented. 

The  rate  of  injuries  in  construction 
almost  doubles  that  in  transportation: 
19  per  100  workers  in  the  former,  10.8 
per  100  workers  in  the  latter.  But  the 
numbers  of  injuries  does  not  tell  the 
complete  tale.  The  severity  and  duration 
of  the  injuries  is  even  more  significant; 
and  each  days'  paper  tells  of  some  ca- 
tastrophe somewhere  in  construction. 

Finally,  when  the  opponents  of  H.R. 
5900  say  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
construction  industry  is  "about  right," 
I  think  of  the  testimony  at  our  hearings. 
Robert  Georgine,  president  of  the 
Building  Trades  Department  lamented 
before  us  one  day  that  the  number  and 
percentage  of  "union  construction  jobs" 
was  on  a  steady  decline.  Philip  Abrams, 
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president  of  the  Associated  Builders  & 
Contractors,  gloated  on  the  following 
day  that  the  percentage  of  "open  shop" 
contractors  grows  by  "leaps  and  bounds." 
In  short,  the  testimony  we  received  was 
that   the    "tilt"   in   labor-management 
power  was  all  right  for  those  who  favor 
nonunion  jobs,  and  was  all  wrong  for 
those  who  favor  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures of  collective  bargaining. 
I  ask  for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5900. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  although  I  voted 
to  report  H.R.  5900  from  the  committee, 
I  still  remain  concerned  about  the  real 
meaning  of  specific  language  in  the  bill 
and  its  intent. 

I  intend  to  offer  a  series  of  amend- 
ments when  we  get  to  that  point  in  our 
deliberations  that  will  attempt  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  legislation  and,  I  be- 
lieve, will  bring  about  more  equity  in  it. 
Many  of  these  amendments  were  re- 
jected in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  One  of  my  rejected  amend- 
ments was  to  assure  that  where  a  public 
or  governmental  body  or  agency  owns  or 
controls  the  site  where  the  labor  dispute 
is  taking  place  and  where  the  govern- 
mental body  or  agency  awards  a  contract 
to  an  employer  in  conformity  with  re- 
quirements of  either  State  or  other  ap- 
plicable law,  because  that  governmental 
body  has  no  choice  as  to  whom  the  con- 
tract should  be  awarded,  common-situs 
picketing  should  not  be  allowed  in  that 
situation. 

There  are  at  least  10  States  where  the 
State  law  requires  public  agencies  to  ad- 
vertise for  bids  for  each  specific  type  of 
work  to  be  done  and  that  contracts  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  the 
intent  of  common-situs  picketing  legis- 
lation to  remove  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  these  areas.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  will  protect  those  State  gov- 
ernments that  have  such  statutes. 

Another  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
will  be  to  clarify  the  question  in  regard 
to  product  boycott,  specifically  in  terms 
of  prefabricated  material.  As  we  are  well 
aware  now,  in  the  National  Woodwork 
case  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right 
of  trade  unions  to  boycott  the  use  of 
prefabricated  products  when  the  use  of 
those  prefabricated  products  deprives  the 
union  members  of  work  traditionally  per- 
formed by  them.  However,  that  was  only 
at  one  particular  gate.  H.R.  5900  extends 
that  to  the  entire  site,  and  our  amend- 
ment will  limit  it  to  that  particular  gate 
once  again  so  as  to  allow  it  at  that  one 
particular  gate,  but  will  not  broaden  H.R. 
5900  out  to  all  gates. 

A  third  amendment  which  I  Intend  to 
offer,  and  if  time  permits  me.  will  dis- 
cuss presently,  is  one  that  I  think  Is  most 
important.  It  should  be  made  clear,  I 
think,  that  it  Is  not  the  intent  of  KR. 
5900  to  in  any  way  derogate  the  right  of 
an  individual  not  to  join  a  xmlon.  The 
right  not  to  join  a  union  Is  as  sacrosanct 
as  the  right  to  Join.  H.R.  5900  does  not 
address  itself  to  that  issue. 

To  make  this  clear,  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  prohibits  common-situs 


picketing  for  the  purposes  of  forcing  an 
employer  to  discriminate,  that  is,  to  force 
an  employer  to  employ  only  those  in- 
dividuals who  belong  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. I  realize  that  sections  8(a)  (3)  and 
8(b)  (2)  protect  the  individual  employee 
in  this  regard. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  obvious  that  by 
permitting  situs  picketing  we  are  not 
permitting  it  for  any  purposes  that  would 
interfere  with  an  individual's  right  to 
join  or  not  to  join  a  labor  organization. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
most  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  passage 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  5900,  will  restore  to 
unions  in  the  construction  industry  the 
right  to  engage  in  peaceful  picketing  at 
common  construction  sites  where  both 
the  means  used  and  the  objectives  sought 
are  lawful. 

H.R.  5900  is  necessary  to  overrule  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  Coimcil  decision. 
That  decision  came  down  shortly  after 
the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In 
that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered an  erroneous  and  inequitable  in- 
terpretation of  section  8(b)(4)(B),  the 
so-called  secondary  boycott  provision  of 
Taft-Hartley.  That  section  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  a  union  to  strike  or  picket 
when  an  objective  of  the  strike  or  picket 
line  is  "forcing  or  requiring  any  person 
to  cease  •  •  •  doing  business  with  any 
other  person." 

It  should  have  been  clear  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  the  literal  application  of  section 
8(b)  (4)  (B)  to  situations  on  construction 
sites,  where  there  was  no  true  secondary 
boycott  involving  neutral  parties.  As  the 
late  Senator  Taf  t  said,  that  language  was 
designed  to  protect  a  third  person  "who 
»is  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  disagree- 
ment between  an  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees." It  was  not  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  building  or  construction  site, 
where  all  contractors  are  engaged  in  a 
common  economic  enterprise. 

H.R.  5900  is  necessary  to  correct  the 
error  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  applying 
the  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  language  to  the 
construction  site  situation.  The  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  economic  realities  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry.  It 
recognizes  that  the  contractor  and  all 
subcontractors,  working  together  on  a 
building  and  construction  site,  are  en- 
gaged in  a  common  economic  enter- 
prise— a  joint  venture,  in  fact,  if  not  in 
law.  It  recognizes  that  each  is  perform- 
ing tasks  and  fimctlons  closely  related 
to  the  operation  of  all  the  others.  The 
fact  that  there  are  different  trades  on 
the  same  job  under  the  supervision  of 
different  contractors  is  no  reason  to  con- 
sider picketing  on  such  a  site  a  second- 
ary boycott  intended  to  bring  pressure 
on  a  neutral,  disinterested,  and  unin- 
volved  person. 

H.R.  5900  is  designed  to  achieve  a  re- 
sult desired  by  every  President  of  the 
United  States  beginning  with  Harry  S. 
Truman  through  Gerald  R.  Ford.  It 
finally  vindicates  a  promise  made  In 
1959  by  Senator  Barry  Oolowater  and 
the  late  Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  It  re- 


stores to  the  law  of  secondary  boycotts 
as  applied  to  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  the  economic  realism  which 
was  lacking  in  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  Labor  Board  against  Denver 
Building  Trades  Council,  341  U.S.  675, 
and  its  progeny.  The  bill  preserves  the 
primary-secondary  dichotomy  which  Is 
at  the  heart  of  what  is  now  section  8(b) 
(4)  (B) ,  but  destroys  the  fiction  that  the 
general  contractor  is  a  neutral  in  a  dis- 
pute over  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  a  subcontractor  whom  he  en- 
gages. The  essence  of  the  bill  therefore 
is  very  simple. 

The  qualifications  contained  in  the  bill 
are  likewise  uncomplicated,  but  an  ex- 
planation of  their  background  and  pur- 
poses should  obviate  even  the  possibility 
of  misunderstanding.  First,  the  bill  would 
not  be  applicable  to  a  strike,  picketing 
or  other  conflict  where  the  issues  in  the 
dispute  "involve  a  labor  organization 
which  is  representing  the  employees  of 
an  employer  at  the  site  who  is  not  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry." The  purpose  of  this  qualiflca- 
tion  is  to  prevent  H.R.  5900  from  being 
the  vehicle  for  a  revival  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional rivalry  between  industrial  and 
craft  imions  which  plagued  industry 
prior  to  1947,  and  which  the  unions  that 
have  joined  in  the  AFL-CIO  wish  to 
avoid. 

I  turn  next  to  two  related  provisos 
which  read  as  follows : 

Provided  further,  Except  as  provided  In 
the  above  proviso  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  any  act  or  conduct 
which  was  or  may  have  been  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  this  subsection:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  In  the  above  provisos 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  act  which 
was  not  an  vinfalr  labor  practice  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  existing  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  such  provisos. 

These  provisos  are  hitended  to  make 
clear  that  except  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  provisions  of  the  act  H.R. 
5900  does  not  change  the  law.  Thus,  the 
essence  of  the  flrst  proviso  is  to  estab- 
lish that  if  conduct  is  illegal  under  sec- 
tion   8(b)(l)-(3)    or   section    8(b)  (5>- 
(7)  it  would  not  be  rendered  lawful  by 
this  amendment.  We  thus  apply  here  the 
reasoning  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  In  describ- 
ing the  effect  of  the  closely  related  con- 
struction industry  proviso  in  section  8(e) 
to  section  8(b)  (7)  (A)  in  Dallas  Building 
&     Construction     Trades     Council     v. 
NLRB,  396  P.  2d  677.  Judge  McGowan 
there  said  that  conduct  protected  by  the 
construction  industry  proviso  may  yet  be 
unlawful  under  section  8(b)  (7)  (A)  be- 
cause "sections  8(b)    (7)   and  8(e)   are 
aimed  at  wholly  different  problems."  By 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  section  8(b)(7) 
and  section  8(b)  (2)    are  aimed  at  en- 
tirely different  problems  from  H.R.  5900 
since  the  former  deal  with  the  legality 
of  union  objectives  while  H.R.  5900  deals 
with  the  realistic  characterization  of  the 
relationship  between  the  contractors  in 
the  construction  of  a  building. 

The  further  proviso  that  the  amend- 
ment would  not  prohibit  any  conduct 
which  is  lawful  tmder  present  law  is  nec- 
essarily Included  to  assure  that  the  qual- 
ifications on  the  rights  declared  by  H.R. 
5900  do  not  themselves  become  inde- 
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pendent  sources  of  prohibitions.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  H.R.  5900  excludes  from 
its  protection  disputes  "located  at  any 
military  facility,"  et  cetera,  imless  prior 
written  notice  is  given  as  prescribed 
within  10  days,  conduct  which  would  be 
lawful  even  under  Etenver  Building  and 
Its  progeny,  that  is.  if  H.R.  5900  were  not 
adopted. 

Another  proviso  states: 

That  nothing  in  the  above  provisos  shall 
be  oonstrued  to  authorize  picketing,  threat- 
ening to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  picketed, 
my  employer  where  an  object  thereof  Is 
the  removal  or  exclusion  from  the  site  of  any 
»mpIoyee  on  the  ground  of  sex,  race,  creed, 
x)lor,  or  national  origin. 
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This  proviso  is  Intended  to  make  sure 

hat  H.R.  5900  Is  used  for  the  purpose  of 

iccomplishlng  legitimate  labor  objectives 

I  uch  as  union  conditions,  rather  than 

1  alsused  for  the  illegitimate  objective  of 

equiring  an  employer  to  violated  title 

vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  discharg- 

Ing  on  the  ground  of  sex,  race,  creed, 

(jolor  or  national  origin. 

In  the  committee  Messrs.  Esch  and 
<\VTx  proposed  an  amendment,  adopted 
ly  the  subcommittee,  which  provides — 
Than  nothing  In  the  above  provisos  shall 
t  e  construed  to  permit  any  attempt  by  a 
1  kbor  organization  to  require  an  employer  to 
I  scognlze  or  bargain  with  any  labor  organl- 
z  itlon  If  another  labor  organization  Is  law- 
t  illy  recognized  as  the  representative  of  his 
epiployees. 

The  purpose  of  that  amendment  is  to 
r  revent  the  use  of  H.R.  5900  for  the  pur- 
F  ose  of  requiring  an  employer  to  recog- 
E  ize  or  bargain  with  an  AFU-CIO  union 
M  here  an  independent  union  Is  lawfully 
r  scognized  by  the  employer. 

I  shall  now  discuss  two  related  amend- 
n  lents  which  were  adopted  by  the  sub- 
o>mmittee  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Esch, 
a  Id  which  had  been  proposed  by  Secre- 
t  iry  of  Labor  Dunlop.  They  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Provided  further.  That  a  labor  organlza- 
t:  on  before  engaging  In  activity  permitted  by 
tl  le  above  provisos  shall  provide  prior  wrlt- 
t<  n  notice  of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  refxise  to 
p  rform  services,  of  not  less  than  ten  days  to 
a]  1  unions  and  the  employer  and  the  general 
c<  ntractor  at  the  site  and  to  any  national  or 
li  ternatlonal  labor  organization  of  which  the 
la  bor  organization  involved  Is  an  affiliate  auid 
U  the  Collective  Bargaining  Committee  In 
C  >nstructlon:  Provided  further.  That  at  any 
tl  ne  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the 
ti  msmlttal  of  such  notice,  the  labor  organl- 


may  engage  In  activities  permitted  by 
e  above  provisos  if  the  national  or  Intema- 
tl  )nal  labor  organization  of  which  the  labor 
01  janlzatlon  Involved  Is  an  affiliate  gives  no- 
"  In  writing  authorizing  such  action:  Pro- 
d  further.  That  authorization  of  such 
adtlon  by  the  national  or  International  labor 
oi  janlzatlon  shall  not  render  It  subject  to 
criminal  or  civil  liability  arising  from 
Itles  notice  of  which  was  given  pursuant 
the  above  provisos : 


zi  tlon 
tl 


Thus,  in  order  for  strike  activity  which 
w  )uld  now  be  forbidden  by  Denver  Build- 
in?  to  be  lawful  the  union  engaging  In 
th  at  activity  must  provide  written  notice 
n<  t  less  than  10  days  In  advance  to  all 
uiions,  the  employer  and  the  general 
cc  ntractor  on  the  site,  to  the  Collective 
Bi.rgalning  Committee  in  Construction 
ar  d  to  the  national  or  International  labor 
or  fanization.  if  any,  of  which  the  union 
la  an  affiliate;  and  may  engage  in  such 


activity  only  after  the  latter  has  so  au- 
thorized in  writing.  These  provisions  are 
designed  to  enhance  the  possibility  of 
settling  the  dispute  without  a  work  stop- 
page. The  purpose  of  this  provision  re- 
quiring authorization  by  the  union's  par- 
ent organization  is  to  bring  into  play 
the  mediating  influence  of  the  parent 
and  to  prevent  such  strike  activity  en- 
tirely if  the  parent  organization  disap- 
proves. The  proviso  which  safeguards  the 
parent  union  against  civil  or  criminal  lia- 
bility for  granting  such  authorization  is 
included  to  assure  that  It  will  not  be 
held   liable   for   exercising   a   function 
which  the  national  labor  policy  regards 
as  desirable.  It  furthers  the  principle  of 
section  2(13)  and  section  301(e)  of  the 
act  that  a  labor  organization — like  an 
employer— is  subject  to  liabUity  there- 
under for  illegal  activity  which  it  has  not 
committed  only  if  that  action  is  author- 
ized or  ratified  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  agency,  and  recognizes  that 
an  aflaiiated  local  union  is  not  an  agent 
of  its  parent  national  or  international 
union  by  virtue  of  that  relationship  or 
the  parent's  reservation  of  control  over 
[the  activities  of]    the  local.  Franklin 
Electric  Co.,  121  NLRB  143. 1  wish  to  add 
in  an  abundance  of  caution  that  while 
the  proviso  is  phrased  in  terms  of  an 
Immunity  from  liability  because  the  par- 
ent has  authorized  the  strike  activity  by 
the  local,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it 
is  subject  to  liabihty  where  it  does  not 
authorize  such  activity.  To  allow  a  local 
imion  or  its  members  to  sue  the  inter- 
national for  withiioldlng  approval  of  a 
strike  on  some  extension  of  the  duty  of 
fair  representation  or  the  international's 
obligations  to  its  locals  under  their  con- 
stitution or  on  any  other  basis  would  de- 
feat the  objective  of  requiring  notice  to 
and  approval  by  the  international. 
The  last  proviso  reads  as  follows: 
Provided  further.  That  In  the  case  of  any 
such  site  which  Is  located  at  any  military  fa- 
cility or  Installation  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force,  or  which  is  located  at  a  facility 
or  Installation  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  If  a  major  pur- 
pose of  such  faclUty  or  InstaUatlon  Is  or  will 
be,    th©   development,    production,    testing, 
firing,  or  launching  of  munitions,  weapons, 
mlssUee,  or  space  vehicles,  prior  written  no- 
tice of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  per- 
form services,  of  not  less  than  ten  days  shall 
be  given  by  the  labor  organization  Involved 
to  the  Federal   Mediation  and  ConcUlatlon 
Service,  to  any  State  or  terrttorUl  agency  es- 
tablished to  mediate  and  conciliate  disputes 
within  the  State  or  territory  where  such  site 
Is  located,  to  the  several  employers  who  are 
jointly  engaged  at  such  site,  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Oovernment  concerned  with 
the  partlciUar  facility  or  InstaUatlon.  and  to 
any  national  or  International  labor  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  labor  organization  Involved 
Is  an  affiliate.  The  notice  requirements  of  the 
preceding  proviso  are  In  addition  to.  and  not 
In  lieu  of  the  notice  requirements  prescribed 
by  section  8(d)   of  the  Act.  In  determining 
vrtjether  several  employers  who  are  In  the 
construction  Industry  are  jointly  engaged  as 
joint   venturers   at   any   site,   ownership   or 
control  of  such  site  by  a  single  person  shall 
not  be  controlling. 


not  less  than  10  days  in  advance  to  agen- 
cies and  organizations  stated  therein 

Since  it  is  the  theory  of  the  bill  tliat 
the  relationship  between  the  general 
contractors  and  the  subcontractors  in  the 
construction  industry  Is  primary,  the 
qualifications  on  the  right  to  engage  in 
strike  activity  which  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed are  limitations  cm  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  a  primary  strike.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  correctly  said: 

WhUe  Congress  has  from  time  to  iAma 
revamped  and  redirected  national  labor  pol- 
icy. Its  concern  for  the  Integrity  of  the  strike 
weapon  has  remained  constant.  Thus  when 
Congress  chose  to  qualify  the  use  of  the 
strike,  It  did  so  by  prescribing  the  limits 
and  conditions  of  the  abridgment  In  exacting 
detail,  e.g.,  58  8(b)(4).  8(d),  by  Indicating 
the  precise  procedures  to  be  followed  in  ef- 
fecting the  Interference,  e.g.,  §  10  (j)  (k) 
(1);  5§  206-210,  Laboi-  Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  and  by  preserving  the  positive 
command  of  §  13  that  the  right  to  strike  Is 
to  be  given  a  generous  Interpretation  within 
the  scope  of  the  labor  Act.  Labor  Board  v 
Erie  Resistor  Corp.,  373  U.S.  221,  234-235 


Thus,  in  order  for  strike  activity  at  a 
military  installation  or  missile  site  which 
would  now  be  forbidden  by  Denver  Build- 
ing to  be  lawful  the  union  engaging  in 
that  activity  must  provide  written  notice 


To  the  extent  that  the  right  to  engage 
m  strike  activity  which  would  presently 
be  unlawful  under  Denver  Building  is  re- 
stricted under  H.R.  5900,  the  biU  is  a 
narrow  further  qualification  of  the  use  of 
the  strike.  As  I  have  explained,  to  some 
extent  these  qualifications  merely  reaf- 
firm that  H.R.  5900  does  not  sanction 
strike  activity  which  would  presently  be 
illegal  where  the  conduct  for  reasons 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  contractors  which  is  the 
problem  to  which  H.R.  5900  is  addressed 
In  other  particulars,  the  qualifications 
are  geared  to  the  special  problems  of  the 
construction  industry  that  are,  in  part. 
In  the  nature  of  a  legislative  experiment 
for  avoiding  work  stoppages. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  clarify  some- 
tlilng  that  happened  concerning  a  col- 
league's letter  that  I  sent  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  because  in  that  letter 
I  clearly  tadicated,  and  the  letter  Is  dated 
July  14,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  administration  supported  H.R.  5900. 
I  want  to  state  at  this  time  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  still 
support  H.R.  5900  except  a  proviso  has 
been  added  to  this,  and  the  proviso  has 
been  a  request  by  the  administration  of 
working  out  some  further  reforms  in  the 
collective  bargaining  system  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  presently  working 
on,  and  is  very  confident  that  he  will 
have  an  agreement  between  management 
and  labor  at  the  time  that  this  bill  will 
finally  go  down  to  the  White  House. 

But  I  think  it  is  Important  for  both 
sides  to  know  that  the  administration 
does  support  this  legislation,  and  the 
only  proviso  is  what  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
trom  Michigan. 
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Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentieman  from  New  York,  does 
it  then  mean,  however,  that  if  the  pro- 
posal suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
L^r  is  not  incorporated  into  the  legis- 
lation prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  bill  at 
the  White  House  that  the  President,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  will  not  sign 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  bills  will  have  to  arrive  at  the 
White  House  before  the  President  at  the 
same  time  in  order  that  this  biU  and 
the  other  bill  be  signed.  The  gentieman 
from  Michigan  is  correct  on  that  as- 
sumption. 

But  this  bill  as  it  is  written  has  been 
approved  by  the  administration,  sub- 
ject to  the  proviso  that  I  mentioned.  I 
think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  yield  briefiy,  be- 
cause of  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  what  the 
other  bill  is  that  is  supposed  to  arrive  on 
situs  picketing  so  that  it  will  be  signed? 
Is  it  wage  and  price  control  stability? 
Mr.  PEYSER.  The  other  bill  is  some 
reform  of  the  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem which  is  still  being  considered.  I 
(»nnot  give  the  gentleman  the  language. 
I  cannot  give  the  gentieman  anything 
about  it.  I  have  spoken  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  draft- 
ing legislation,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
something  he  will  work  out  between 
management  and  labor,  but  is  something 
that  the  Congress  will  have  to  act  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentieman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  is  not  sure,  then,  what  this 
second  piece  of  legislation  is  all  about? 
Mr.  PEYSER.  I  cannot  give  the  gentie- 
man the  language  on  it  because  I  have 
not  seen  the  language. 

The  point  Is,  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
further  because  the  time  is  far  too  short. 
_Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is? 
Mr.  PEYSER.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  H.R.  5900.  accompanied 
by  this  other  legislation,  is  acceptable  to 
the  administration.  We  have  not  seen 
the  language  of  the  other  bill,  but  H.R. 
5900,  by  itself,  will  stand  witii  the  other 
appropriate  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill.  I  think  Congress  will  over- 
whelmingly support  it. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

*JTR0VAL    REQUIRED    FOR    GRAIN   EXPORT    IN 

EXCESS    OP    100,000    BUSHELS 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speaking  out  of  order  on  something  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
MUeagues  and  let  them  know  about. 

"nils  afternoon  the  Department  of 
AKiculture  tadicated  that  they  were 
Mking  for  a  voluntary  method  where 
wge  export  firms  dealing  ta  wheat 
would  let  them  know  of  any  programs 
«at  were  geared  to  involve  the  export 
«  over  100,000  bushels.  The  reason  for 


this  is  that  it  has  just  become  clear  to- 
day that  Russia  is  going  to  seek  an  addi- 
tional 10  million  tons  of  wheat  over  the 
amount  that  had  been  estimated  just  2 
weeks  ago,  and  they  are  moving  tato  the 
marketplace  on  it. 

I  am  tonight  notifying  and  writing  the 
President  a  letter  requestmg  that  he  im- 
plement the  Export  Control  Act  and  give 
the  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  have  compulsory  compliance 
under  the  legislation  that  no  deal  of 
wheat  on  export  ta  excess  of  100,000 
bushels  may  be  made  without  prior  ap- 
proval. I  am  also  tomorrow  gotag  to  ta- 
troduce  what  will  be  known  as  the  Grata 
Export  Control  Act  of  1975,  a  specific 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  mandate 
that  if  this  kind  of  purchase  is  about  to 
be  made  of  anything  ta  excess  of  100,000 
bushels,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
have  to  approve,  prior  to  the  contract, 
that  export,  because  I  thtak  if  we  do  not 
do  this  we  are  gotag  to  be  ta  grave 
jeopardy  of  a  major  change  ta  our 
market. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  ta  support  of  H.R.  5900  and  would 
Uke  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  bring  to  a  close  a  long 
and  very  successful  career  for  many 
members  of  the  committee,  none  with 
more  time  than  the  Chairman,  who  has 
handled  so  carefully  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  the  Members  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson)  has  worked  on  this  leg- 
islation stace  1959. 1  believe  everyone  who 
has  come  to  his  subcommittee  has  worked 
on  it  over  the  years  with  him  and  knows 
that  he  is  the  foremost  expert  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses itself  to,  not  only  ta  the  Congress, 
but  one  of  the  experts  ta  the  coimtry. 

I  would  also  like  to  compUment  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee,  the  gentie- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  who 
gave  us  so  much  support  ta  brtaging  out 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr 
Thobcpson)  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  help  that  we  have  had 
from    the   gentleman    from   Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  and  the  other  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  ta  effecting  the  com- 
promises that  make  this  the  piece  of  leg- 
islation it  is,  although  I  feel  the  compro- 
mises may  to  some  regard  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  I  would  like  to  have  seen  them 
go,  which  does  not  leave  me  completely 
happy.  I  think  ta  that  spirit  of  compro- 
mises they  have  shown  ta  supporting  this 
legislation  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
bring  to  rest  the  problems  that  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  after  these  25  years. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  BiAGGi)  have  explained  the 
bill,  section  by  section,  and  have  clarified 
exactiy  what  H.R.  5900  is  all  about. 

I  would  like  to  review,  very  briefiy,  the 
amendments  which  were  offered  in  com- 
mittee, as  action  on  these  amendments 
help  clarify  the  legislative  tatent. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommitte 
on  Labor-Management  Relations  on  Jime 
26.  and  agata  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on  July 
10.  a  number  of  amendments  to  H.R.  5900 
were  proposed  and  considered.  These 
amendments,  both  those  approved  and 
those  rejected  provide  insight  tato  the 
tatent  of  H.R.  5900. 

A.   THE    AMENDMENTS    WHICH    WERE    ADOPTED 


Four  amendments  were  proposed  and 
adopted,  either  by  the  subcommittee  or 
by  the  committee. 

First.  The  10-day  notice  and  written 
approval  amendments. 

These  amendments  resulted  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  John  T.  Dunlop  during  his  testi- 
mony, and  subsequently  refined  during 
conttaulng  discussions  by  interested  par- 
ties. Secretary'  Dunlop  recommended 
durtag  his  testimony  a  four-fold  series  of 
amendments.  First  was  a  proposal  that 
"common  situs  picketing" — as  contrasted 
with  "Moore  Drydock",  "area  standards", 
and  other  types  of  picketing— be  delayed 
for  10  days  durtag  which  period  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  give  notice  to  various 
interested  persons.  Second  was  a  propossd 
that  the  written  authorization  of  a  par- 
ent organization — when  there  was  one 

be  required  as  a  condition  of  picketing  or 
lock-out.  Third  was  a  proposal  that  there 
be  a  durational  limitation  of  30  days  on 
"common  situs  picketing" — again  ta  con- 
trast with  "Moore  Drydock".  "area 
standards"  or  other  types  of  picketing. 
Fourth  was  the  suggestion  that  any  con- 
cerned party  be  permitted  to  demand  a 
tripartite  arbitration  at  the  national 
level  of  the  local  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  EscH  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  subcommittee  on  Jime  26  which  ta- 

corporated    the    first— 10-day    notice 

third — 30  days  duration  on  picketing — 
fourth— tripartite  arbitration— but  not 
the  second — approval  of  the  parent  orga- 
nization— suggestions  of  Secretary  Dun- 
lop. This  proposed  amendment  was  de- 
feated; in  part  because  of  the  language, 
ta  part  because  of  the  substance  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Esch  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  July  10  which  incorporated,  in  revised 
language,  Mr.  Dunlop's  first  and  second 
proposals.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
without  objection. 

It  requires  a  10-day  advance  notice  of 
tatent  before  engaging  ta  common-situs 
picketing  activity— but  not  "Moore  Dry- 
dock,"  "area  standards"  or  other  kinds  of 
picketing— to  oV  er  unions  at  the  site,  to 
the  employer  im..iedlately  involved  and 
to  the  general  contractor,  to  the  parent 
organization  if  there  Is  one,  and  to  the 
Collective  Bargaintag  Committee  in 
Construction.  It  further  requires  that  the 
parent  organization  give  notice  in  writing 
authoriztag  such  action.  Such  notice  will 
go  to  the  persons  who  received  the  orig- 
taal  notice  from  the  local  union.  The 
written  authority  by  the  parent  will 
neither  expand  nor  contract  the  crimtaal 
or  civil  liability  which  might  or  might 
not  otherwise  exist  because  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  local  and  parent 
organizations. 
Second.  The  sex  amendment. 
Mr.  Thompson  tatroduced  the  amend- 
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ment  at  the  subcommittee  meeting  on 
June  26  which  provided  that  H.R.  5900 
was  not  intended  to  authorize  picketing 
an  employer  where  an  object  was  the  re- 
moval or  exclusion  of  any  employees  from 
the  site  because  of  "sex."  Prior  to  this 
amendment,  H.R.  5900  provided  that  it 
would  not  authorize  picketing  where  an 
object  was  the  removal  of  employees  from 
the  site  because  of  "race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin."  This  amendment  was 
approved. 

Third.  The  independent  union  amend- 
ment. 

Messrs  Esch  and  Qitie  proposed  an 
amendment  at  the  subcommittee  meet- 
ing on  June  26  which  made  it  clear  that 
H.R.  5900  was  not  to  be  "construed  to 
permit  any  attempt  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  require  an  employer  to  recognize 
or  bargain  with  any  labor  organization  if 
another  labor  organization  is  lawfully 
recognized  as  the  representative  of  his 
employees."  This  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  "common  situs"  picket- 
ing as  a  means  of  driving  out  the  so- 
called  "Independent  unions"  which  were 
not  aflaiiated  with  the  AFL-CIO.  This 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Fourth.  The  "other  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices" amendment. 

H.R.  5900  authorized  "common  situs" 
picketing  only  when  the  labor  dispute 
was  "not  unlawful"  under  the  Labor  Act. 
Mr.  Esch  introduced  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment at  the  committee  meeting  on  July 
10  that  except  as  provided  nothing  in 
the  section  "shall  be  construed  to  permit 
any  act  or  conduct  which  was  or  may 
have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
this  subsection."  This  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

B.    TBK    AMEinjMEirrS    WHICH    wmtE    RZJECTKD 

First.  The  nonunion  employer  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  introduced  an  amend- 
ment at  the  subcommittee  meeting  on 
June  26  which  would  make  it  clear  that 
H.R.  5900  would  not  be  construed  to  per- 
mit picketing  when  it  "is  directed  at 
forcing  a  nonunion  employer  off  the  job 
site."  This  was  defeated  as  being  directly 
opposed  to  the  purpose  of  H.R.  5900. 

Second.  The  nonimion  employee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Esch  introduced  an  amendment 
at  the  subcommittee  meeting  on  June  26 
providing  that  H.R.  5900  woiUd  not  "be 
construed  to  permit  any  attempt  by  a 
labor  organization  to  require  an  em- 
ployer to  reconglze  or  bargain  with  an- 
other labor  organization."  This  was  de- 
feated because  opponents  to  the  amend- 
ment said  it  would  "negate  tiie  right  of 
a  labor  organization  to  go  out  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  recognition  of  another  labor 
organization  when  the  workers  are  im- 
covered,  do  not  belong  to  a  union". 

Third.  The  public  works  amendment. 

Mr.  Esch  introduced  an  amendment 
at  the  committee  meeting  on  July  10 
to  provide  that  nothing  In  H.R.  5900 
"shall  be  construed  to  permit  any  picket- 
ing of  a  common  situs  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization where  a  public  or  governmental 
body  or  agency  owns  or  controls  such 
site  and  directly  awards  a  contract  to  an 
employer  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  applicable  law,  and  sach  gov- 
ernmental body  or  agency  and  employer 
are  not  to  be  considered  Joint  venturers, 


contractors  or  subcontractors  in  rela- 
tionship with  each  other  or  with  any 
other  employer  at  the  common  situs". 

This  amendment  was  rejected.  H.R. 
5900  was  interpreted  so  as  not  to  apply 
when  State  law  requires  separate  bids, 
as  there  the  separate  contractors  would 
not  be  "jointly  engaged  as  joint  ven- 
turers or  in  the  relationship  of  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors."  But  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Esch  would  extend 
this  rationale  to  any  "public  or  govern- 
mental body  or  agency"  awarding  bids 
"in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
applicable  law",  which  might  be  at  the 
local  village  level,  "nils,  the  majority 
thought,  was  going  too  far. 

FoiuUi.  The  products  boycott  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Esch  Introduced  an  amendment  at 
the  committee  meeting  of  July  10  pro- 
viding that  nothing  in  5900  "shall  be 
construed  to  permit  any  picketing  of  a 
common  situs  by  a  labor  organization 
to  force,  require  or  persuade  any  person 
to  cease  or  refrain  from  using,  selling, 
purchasing,  handling,  transporting, 
specifying,  installing,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing in  the  products  or  systems  of  any 
other  producer,  processor  or  manufac- 
turer". This  amendment  was  defeated  on 
the  theory  that  the  law  of  "product  boy- 
cotts" should  not  be  touched  one  way  or 
the  other  in  this  particular  legislation. 
Fifth.  The  religious  freedom  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  introduced  an  amend- 
ment at  the  committee  meeting  of 
July  10  to  make  the  provisions  of  section 
19  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act — 
the  right  to  contribute  the  equivalent  of 
imion  dues  to  an  agreed-upon  charitable 
organization  for  reasons  of  religious  be- 
lief— applicable  to  employees  other  than 
those  in  the  health  care  industry.  This 
was  ruled  out  of  order  as  not  germane  to 
H.R.  5900. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane >. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  Indeed 
Ironic  that.  Just  2  days  after  the  release 
of  statistics  showing  that  inflation  is 
again  reaching  double  digit  proportions, 
we  should  be  considering  a  bill  that  would 
drive  up  costs  in  the  housing  industry. 
Yet,  that  Is  exactly  what  H.R.  5900,  which 
would  legalize  secondary  boycotts  in  the 
construction  industry,  would  do.  To  allow 
members  of  a  single  union  to  close  down 
an  entire  construction  site,  even  though 
many  of  the  employers  and  employees 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor  dispute 
involved,  would  mean  imtold  delays  in 
completing  projects,  considerable  hard- 
ship for  uninvolved  pyarties  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  slimip  In  the  housing 
Industry. 

What  makes  all  this  even  more  re- 
markable Is  that  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  are,  in  many  cases,  the  very  same 
people  who  have  been  pushing  for  emer- 
gency housing  legislation,  bewailing  the 
malaise  in  the  construction  industry  and 
bemoaning  the  rise  In  the  imemployment 
rate.  Even  if  this  legislation  could  be 
justified  on  other  groimds,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  hardly  the  time  to  pass  a 
bill  that  would  hurt  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  add  to  the  unemployment 
problem. 
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However,  even  a  cursory  examination 
Indicates  that  this  bill  cannot  be  justified 
on  other  grounds.  In  1947,  and  again  In 
1959,  Congress  outlawed  the  secondary 
boycott  precisely  because  it  did  work  a 
hardship  on  uninvolved  parties.  By 
bringing  pressure  on  people,  be  they  em- 
ployers or  employees,  who  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  dispute  in  question,  both  the 
economic  well-being  and  the  right  of 
free-choice  of  employees  is  threatened 
Moreover,  legislation  like  H.R.  5900 
would,  in  essence,  give  most-favored- 
union  status  to  the  building  trades  unions 
at  the  expense  of  nonunion  and  inde- 
pendent union  workers — and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  will  have  to  pay  the  tab. 
In  this  connection,  the  Congress  of 
Independent  Unions,  which  is  headquar- 
tered in  my  home  State  of  Illinois  and 
which  represents  some  35,000  construc- 
tion workers  nationally,  submitted  a 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  opposing 
enactment  of  this  legislation  for  the  very 
reason  just  mentioned.  Likewise,  the 
Christian  Labor  Association,  which  rep- 
resents over  30,000  workers,  has  pre- 
viously expressed  its  opposition  to  the 
legalization  of  the  secondary  boycott. 

Taking  imlon  members  as  a  whole,  a 
recent  Opinion  Research  Corporation— 
ORC— survey  indicates  that  55  percent  of 
them  are  opposed  to  common  situs  pick- 
eting as  provided  for  in  H.R.  5900—2  per- 
cent more  than  were  opposed  in  1966. 
The  public  as  a  whole  adheres  even  more 
strongly  to  such  a  position  with  the  ORC 
survey  showing  that  68  percent  of  the 
people  are  opposed  to  the  very  things 
provided  for  in  H.R.  5900. 

There  Is,  therefore,  no  groimdswell  of 
public  support  behind  this  measure. 
Rather  than  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment, this  bill  is  designed  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  building  trades  to  organize 
and  to  combat  the  trend  toward  "open" 
or  "merit"  shop  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. The  very  fact  that  there  is  a 
trend  toward  "open"  shop  underlines  the 
fact  that  construction  workers  are  not 
underpaid,  overworked,  or  otherwise  in 
need  of  additional  protection  from  the 
labor  unions. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  laws  now  on 
the  books  governing  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  the  court  decisions  that  have 
followed,  have  not  only  proved  workable 
but  are  more  than  fair  to  the  building 
trades  unions.  The  aUeged  problem  stems 
not  from  unequal  treatment  under  the 
law,  for  the  law  gives  construction  luiions 
the  same  rights  vis-a-vis  an  employer 
that  are  enjoyed  by  all  other  unions,  but 
from  the  aforementioned  desire  for  spe- 
cial treatment.  Federal  law  does  not  give 
all  other  unions  the  right  to  use  the  sec- 
ondary boycott,  so  why  should  we  extend 
that  right  to  the  building  trades  imions? 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  these 
unions  can  already  accomplish  many  of 
the  objectives  they  claim  can  only  be 
achieved  through  enactment  of  HJt. 
5900.  One  need  only  look  at  the  case  law 
involving  area  standards  picketing,  rec- 
ognition picketing  and  picketing  under 
the  "ally"  doctrine  to  see  that  the  unions 
are  not  lacking  for  weapons  to  achieve 
their  legitimate  objectives.  The  very  fact 
that  the  wages  paid  construction  workers 
are  generally  higher  than  those  paid  in- 
dustrial workers  is  proof  of  that. 
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If  anything,  what  is  needed  now  is  to 
extend  the  full  range  of  "free  choice"  to 
more  workers  rather  than  to  reduce  the 
range  of  choices  now  available  to  workers 
in  the  construction  industry.  Such  a  shift 
of  emphasis  would  not  only  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  employer  and  employee,  but 
would  also  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  If  we  are  to  win  the  war  against 
Inflation  and  unemployment,  we  must 
exercise  restraint  and  restraint  is  an  im- 
possibility if  we  set  a  precedent  such  as 
the  one  contemplated  in  H.R.  5900, 
■nierefore,  I  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Pres- 
idents Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  Nixon,  and  Ford  differed  on 
many  issues,  but  they  all  have  agreed  on 
the  need  for  legislative  reversal  of  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  Council  case. 

President  Harry  Truman  initiated  the 
effort  to  overrule  Denver  in  1949  when 
the  Labor  Board  handed  down  its  deci- 
sion. In  his  state  of  the  Union  Message, 
the  President  requested  a  number  of  re- 
forms hi  the  National  Labor  Relatl(»is 
Act,  Including  the  reversal  of  the  Den- 
ver case.  An  omnibus  bill,  HJa.  2030,  was 
Introduced  by  Representative  John  Le- 
sinski  of  Michigan,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
When  it  reached  the  floor,  there  was  op- 
position to  other  provisions  in  the  omni- 
bus bill,  and  the  total  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  without  vote 
on  the  Denver  provisions. 

President  Eisenhower  was  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States  to  attempt 
repeal  of  the  Denver  case.  In  1954  he 
submitted  a  message  to  Congress  which 
included  the  following  recommendation: 

The  prohibitions  In  the  Act  against  sec- 
ondary boycotts  are  designed  to  protect 
Innocent  third  parties  from  being  Injured 
In  labor  disputes  that  are  not  their  concern. 
"Hie  true  secondary  boycott  Is  indefensible 
and  must  not  be  permitted.  The  act  must  not 
however,  prohibit  legitimate  concerted  ac- 
tivities against  other  than  Innocent  parties. 
I  recommend  that  the  Act  be  clarified  by 
making  it  explicit  that  concerted  action 
•gainst  an  employer  on  a  construction  proj- 
ect who,  together  with  other  employers.  Is 
engaged  In  work  on  the  site  of  the  project. 
win  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary  boycott. 
(President's  labor-management  relations 
message.  H.  Doc.  No.  291,  Jan.  11,  1954.) 

Thereafter,  Republican  Senator  Alex- 
ander Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  introduced  a  bill  and  after 
extensive  hearings  the  bill  was  favorably 
reported  (S.  Rept.  No.  1211,  83d  Cong. 
2d  sess.).  When  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate  fioor  a  number  of  antiunion 
amendments  were  adopted.  Upon  motion 
of  Senator  Hill,  the  bill  was  recommitted 
because,  as  the  Democratic  opponents 
alleged,  as  amended  on  the  floor  it  was 
"packed  with  confusion  and  subter- 
fuges." 

President  Eisenhower  repeated  his  ef- 
forts to  overrule  Denver  In  1956  and 
««ain  in  1959.  In  1959  the  enactment  of 
such  a  proposal  was  almost  achieved. 
Representatives  Frank  Thompson,  of 
New  Jersey,  Carroll  Kearns,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  House,  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Barrt  Gioldwater 
Jn  the  Senate,  introduced  identical  bills 
to  overrule  Denver.  They  became  part 
w  the  omnibus  Landrum-Griffln  reform 


amendments  of  that  year.  The  confer- 
ence committee  recommended  that  the 
Denver  bill  be  made  law,  but  was  then 
informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  that  it  would  not  be  "germane." 
Efforts  on  its  behalf  were  then  sus- 
pended, with  the  promise  to  bring  it  up 
again  in  the  next  Congress. 

In  1960  Senator  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Thompson  introduced  identical  bills,  S. 
2643  and  H.R.  9070.  There  were  hearings, 
but  no  fiu-ther  action. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Thompson  introduced 
another  bill  (H.R.  2955)  which  included 
the  text  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the 
previous  session  of  Congress.  Hearings 
were  held  and  the  bill  was  supported  by 
President  Kennedy.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  and  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation.  This 
Is  a  simple  bill  with  a  laudable  purpose.  That 
purpose  Is  to  do  equity — to  restore  to  imions 
In  the  building  and  construction  Industry 
the  right  to  engage  In  peaceful  activity  at 
a  common  construction  site  to  protest  sub- 
standard conditions  maintained  by  any  one 
of  the  construction  contractors  working  at 
the  very  same  site. 

Despite  this  administration  endorse- 
ment, the  Committee  took  no  further  ac- 
tion. 

One  of  the  then  major  difficulties  to 
the  passage  of  a  bill  to  reverse  the  Den- 
ver ruling  was  the  lack  of  imity  within 
organized  labor  to  agree  on  the  proper 
wording  of  proposed  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 8(b)(4)(B).  The  imions  in  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  had  feared  that  under  the  wording 
of  earlier  versions  of  the  bill  they  might 
be  picketed  by  AFL-CIO  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  affili- 
ates if  the  former  performed  work  ordi- 
narily considered  work  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  latter.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  a  construction  expansion  proj- 
ect undertaken  at,  say,  a  division  of  the 
Ford  Co.  where  the  work  is  done  by  Ford 
employees  who  are  members  of  unions 
affiliated  with  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment. Members  of  the  construction 
craft  unions  affiliated  with  the  Afl^ 
CIO  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  by  picketing  the  primary 
employer — the  Ford  Co. — as  being  im- 
fair  to  the  construction  unions  could 
close  down  the  entire  Ford  plant. 

The  Interorganizatlon  squabble  was 
resolved  in  February  1965  with  the 
announcement  on  the  26th  by  the  two 
departments  that  they  had  reached  an 
agreement  on  the  language  for  a  situs- 
picketing  measure  to  be  presented  to 
Congress.  The  language  finally  agreed 
upon  added  "engaged  primarily"  but  with 
another  accompanying  addition,  "and 
the  dispute  does  not  involve  a  labor  or- 
ganization which  is  representing  the 
employees  of  an  employer  at  the  site  who 
is  not  engaged  primarily  in  the  construc- 
tion industry."  After  the  announcement 
of  this  agreement,  indicating  imlty  which 
heretofore  was  lacking  within  organized 
labor.  Representative  Thompson  intro- 
duced H.R.  6363  on  March  16, 1965. 

Identical  bills  were  introduced  by 
other  members  of  the  House  including 
H.R.   6411,   by   Representative   Carlton 


Sickles  of  Maryland.  The  House  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  held  hearings  on 
H.R.  6411,  and  related  bills,  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  1965.  These  bills  were  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  testified  in  part  as  follows : 

FinaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to 
pointing  out  what  these  bills  are  and  their 
fairness,  I  want  to  make  clear  what  they  are 
not. 

The  proposed  legislation  wUl  not  legalize 
any  activity  otherwise  unlawful  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  in  viola- 
tion of  bargaining  agreements. 

It  will  not  require  that  a  man  Join  a  union 
in  order  to  get  a  Job.  Two  provisions  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  Section  8(a)  (3)  and  8(b) 
(2),  outlaw  any  such  requirement.  This  leg- 
islation will  not  affect  product  boycotts. 

It  will  not  legalize  Jurisdictional  strikes 
These  will  remain  baired  by  Section  8(b)  (4) 
(D)  of  the  Taft-Hartey  Act. 

It  will  not  legalize  otherwise  unlawful 
recognition  or  organizational  picketing. 

It  will  not  extend  beyond  the  project  site, 
and  wlU  not  have  any  effect  outside  the  con- 
struction industry.  I  urge  the  prompt  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  of  this  legislation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hearings,  the 
House  Labor  Committee  met  in  executive 
session  on  September  21, 1965,  and  favor- 
ably reported  the  legislation.  Subse- 
quently, a  rule  was  granted  on  March  14, 
1966.  Speaker  John  McCormack  then 
scheduled  the  bill  for  fioor  action  on 
May  12,  1966.  However,  on  May  11  the 
bill  was  withdrawn  from  the  agenda,  in  a 
completely  imprecedented  move,  at  the 
request  of  the  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee — Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

In  1967  Mr.  Thompson  Introduced  H.R. 
100,  and  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Ore- 
gon introduced  a  similar  bill,  S.  1487  in 
the  Senate.  Hearings  were  held  in  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  favorably  reported  H.R.  100, 
with  amendments,  on  May  4,  1967.  The 
House  Rules  Committee  held  hearings 
on  H.R.  100,  completing  them  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  1967.  The  House  leadership 
then  polled  the  House  Members,  asking 
in  part:  "Would  you  prefer  the  Senate 
or  the  House  to  act  first."  When  the  re- 
sponse was  in  favor  of  the  Senate  acting 
first,  the  House  Rules  Committee  adopted 
a  motion  to  defer  final  action  pending 
Senate  action  on  the  legislation. 

During  the  91st  Congress.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son again  Introduced  legislation  to  re- 
peal the  Denver  case,  with  the  support  of 
the  administration  of  President  Richard 
Nixon.  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz  testified  in  part  as  follows: 

I  am  here  today  to  indicate  my  support 
for  legislation  to  legalize  common  situs  pick- 
eting, if  that  legislation  Is  carefully  designed 
to  incorporate  appropriate  and  essential  safe- 
guards. 

The  bill  died  in  committee. 

In  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses,  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Perkins  introduced 
bills  to  overrule  Denver.  No  action  was 
taken. 

On  AprU  10,  1975,  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Perkins  and 
others  Introduced  H.R.  5900  to  overrule 
Denver.  Hearings  were  held  in  early  June, 
and  the  bill  was  supported  by  the  Ford 
administration.  Secretary  of  Labor  John 
T.  Dunlop  testified  in  part  as  follows: 
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For  my  part.  In  the  words  of  former  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz,  "I  am  here 
today  to  Indicate  my  support  for  legislation 
to  legalize  common  situs  picketing" 

Secretary  Dunlop  testified  that: 
The  reservations  earlier  held  by  Secretary 
Bhultz  have  been  met  by  the  present  bill,  or 
have  been  the  subject  of  subsequent  de- 
velopment In  case  law,  or  can  be  dealt  with 
by  appropriate  legislative  history. 

Secretary  Emnlop  then  advanced  two 
concerns  of  his  own.  He  was  requested 
to  submit  written  proposals,  which  he 
did.  These  proposals  were  then  adopted 
by  the  committee;  and  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Ford  Is  now  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  year 
marks  not  only  the  start  of  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  year;  1975  is  also  the  40th 
anniversary  of  labor's  magna  carta  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Wagner  Act,  also  known  as  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  became 
landmark  legislation  when  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1935  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Down  through  these  four  decades 
it  has  become  familiar  to  us  as  labor's 
bill  of  rights. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history 
workingmen  and  women  were  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  For  the  first  time  working- 
men  and  women  were  assured  the  right 
to  form  unions  of  their  own  choosing 
and  safeguarded  from  the  disruption  of 
their  unions  by  labor-haters  and  union- 
busting  goon  squads. 

It  was  a  time  much  like  the  times  to- 
day. It  was  a  time  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion in  1935;  it  is  a  time  of  depression 
today.  It  was  a  time  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment then  and  widespread  suffering ;  it  is 
a  time  today  of  mass  unemployment  and 
widespread  suffering  in  this  richest  Na- 
tion on  Earth. 

Our  economy  was  in  great  distress 
then;  it  is  in  great  distress  today.  In 
1935  the  Wagner  Act  and  organized  labor 
contributed  greatly  to  our  recovery  from 
the  Great  Depression.  Today  organized 
labor  is  contributing  greatly,  especially 
through  its  legislative  and  collective-bar- 
gaining programs,  toward  economic  re- 
covery and  full  employment. 

Down  through  the  years  the  Wagner 
Act  and  labor's  rights  have  been  whittled 
away.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  especially. 
with  Its  encouragement  of  State  right-to- 
work  laws,  is  a  horrible  example.  The 
Landrum-GrlflQn  law  was  a  further  ero- 
sion of  the  rights  of  democratic  unions. 
Right-to-work  laws,  as  we  all  know, 
are  a  imlon-bustlng  device,  and  have 
been  used  to  block  both  Federal  and 
State  legislation  to  Improve  the  economic 
welfare  of  workingmen  and  women  and 
the  growth  of  their  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  H.R.  5900,  introduced 
by  my  esteemed  colleague,  Congressman 
PuAKK  Thompson. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
rectifying— long  overdue — an  error  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  recommended — a  bi- 
partisan majority— approval  of  this  bill 
which  would  produce  equality  of  treat- 


ment for  craft  workers  and  industrial 
workers. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
the  economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry  and  today 
in  that  industry  more  than  21  percent  of 
the  workers  are  imemployed. 

This  legislation,  therefore,  is  long  over- 
due. It  will  restore  to  unions,  as  Con- 
gressman Thompson  has  said,  their  pre- 
Taft-Hartley  rights  to  peacefully  pub- 
licize by  picketing  the  fact  that  an  em- 
ployer subcontracts  part  of  the  job  to  a 
nonunion  subcontractor. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  clear-cut  eco- 
nomic justice. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey If  he  has  any  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  might  say  that  fol- 
lowing the  gentleman's  yielding  back, 
I  shall  yield  back. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  suggest  to 
the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey  that  he 
make  that  request  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  tomorrow.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  Members  have 
amendments  that  they  will  offer. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  might  say.  If  the 
gentieman  will  yield,  that  we  have  can- 
vassed extensively.  We  Intended  to  ask 
for  a  1-hour  rule,  and  we  have  a  2-hour 
rule,  and  the  rights  of  all  Members  are 
protected  for  general  debate  and,  of 
course,  will  be  honored  during  the  5- 
minute  rule  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  just  say  that, 
this  request  if  granted,  would  allow  the 
gentieman  to  limit  time  of  debate  on 
amendments  to  a  bill  of  this  magnitude 
and  nature.  May  I  again  suggest  to  the 
gentieman  that  he  make  the  request 
again  tomorrow. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentleman 
might  be  right,  but  I  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative of  his  acquiescence  In  this  mo- 
tion, and  then  tomorrow  under  the  rule 
everyone  will  have  a  chance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committe  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McPall), 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5900) 
to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
In  the  building  and  construction  Indus- 


try by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of 
craft  and  industrial  workers,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  sdl  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  5900  just  under  consideration 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RUSSIAN  WHEAT  DEALS  MUST  BE 
CLOSELY  MONITORED  BY  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  course  of  the 
current  Russian  wheat  deal — and  any 
other  such  wheat  deals  that  may  be  uj)- 
coming — be  closely  monitored  by  Con- 
gress if  we  are  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  economic  disaster  that  flowed  from 
the  1972  Russian  wheat  sales. 

The  staff  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  conducted  a  study  to  determine 
what  kind  of  impact  the  current  Russian 
wheat  deal  will  have  on  the  American 
economy.  That  study  shows  that  the 
wheat  sales  now  known  to  have  occurred 
will  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
economy. 

However,  by  the  same  token,  the  study 
makes  it  abundanUy  clear  that  if  we  do 
not  exercise  great  caution  in  the  way 
these  deals  are  conducted  a  repeat  of 
1972,  or  worse,  could  occur. 

Specifically  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
the  result  of  such  Russian  grain  sales  is 
not  higher  supermarket  prices  for  meat, 
bread,  and  the  entire  range  of  foodstuffs 
normally  consumed  by  most  American 
families. 

This  Nation  is  desperately  trying  to 
raise  itself  from  the  depths  of  the  worst 
economic  recession  since  the  crash  of 
1929.  We  simply  cannot  continue  to 
stumble  blindly  into  undertakings  the 
size  of  the  last  Russian  wheat  deal  with- 
out determhilng  in  advance  what  they 
will  do  to  the  economy  in  general  and  the 
price  people  pay  for  such  basics  as  food 
In  particular. 

There  is  a  delicate  balance  In  our  econ- 
omy that  can  be  thrown  out  of  whack 
by  rash  moves.  Nowhere  Is  that  balance 
more  delicate  than  In  the  agricultural 
sector. 

If  our  grain  stockpiles  after  the  har- 
vest season  are  too  large  we  run  the  risk 
that  the  next  year  prices  for  such  com- 
modities will  be  depressed  and  the  farm- 
ers will  suffer  even  more  than  they  have 
in  the  past. 

If  those  stockpiles  are  too  small  then 
there  Is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  price 
of  Just  about  everything  we  consume  in 
the  way  of  foodstuffs  will  rise  sharply  as 
In  1972. 

The  way  to  prevent  this  Is  full  and 
open  disclosure  to  the  Congress,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  press.  By  that  I  mean  dis- 


closure of  the  sales  to  Russia  or  anyone 
else  outside  our  borders — ^how  much; 
when,  and  for  what  price. 

The  timing  of  these  disclosures  Is  Im- 
portant. We  should  be  told  the  Infor- 
mation soon  after  the  transactions  are 
agreed  upon. 

Thus  far  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  not  been  as  forthcoming  as  he  might 
have  been  in  this  regard — especially  as 
to  how  quickly  he  has  made  such  vital 
information  public. 

We  need  such  information  on  a  timely 
basis  if  we  are  to  make  sure  that  the 
economic  effect  of  these  wheat  deals  is 
distributed  evenly  and  beneficially  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  oiu"  economy. 


128TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MORMONS' 
ENTRY  TO  SALT  LAKE  VALLEY 

(Mr.  HOWE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin 
our  200th  year  as  a  nation,  we  should 
reflect  on  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  this  nation  was  founded  and  the 
process  through  which  It  has  grown.  I 
speak  of  the  basics  of  courage,  deter- 
mination, foresight  and  spirit. 

It  was  these  same  principles  or  char- 
acteristics which  brought  a  group,  alike 
in  philosophy  but,  divergent  as  Individ- 
uals, across  the  country  in  covered 
wagons,  in  handcarts,  on  horseback  and 
on  foot.  Today,  I  honor  those  people,  the 
Mormon  pioneers,  who  flrst  entered  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  128  years  ago  on  July  24, 
1847. 

What  they  began  remains  a  monument 
to  this  group,  who  surpassed  tremendous 
odds  in  their  move  westward  to  flnd  a 
new  home  and  later  establish  the  State 
of  Utah.  Today,  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
they  flrst  settled,  is  a  growing  and  pros- 
perous metropolis.  It  is  a  city  rich  in 
cultural,  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
business  Interests  which.  In  and  of  It- 
self, should  testify  to  their  ability  to 
tame  the  desert  and  transform  It  Into 
one  of  America's  great  cities. 

These  were  people  of  remarkable  faith. 
Their  beUef  In  God  and  his  heavenly 
blessings  sustained  them  and  Inspired 
them  in  discouraging  times.  Many  of 
their  accomplishments  are  easily  recog- 
nized, one  of  which  is  the  beautiful  Mor- 
mon Temple  in  downtown  Salt  Lake 
City.  Only  a  short  time  after  they  ar- 
rived, construction  began  on  the  temple 
which  Is  built  entirely  of  huge  granite 
blocks  brought  down  from  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  Completed  40  years  later. 
It  Is  not  only  an  architectural  achieve- 
ment, but  a  fitting  and  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  absolute  courage  of  these 
people. 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  the  skills 
the  pioneers  brought  with  them  was  their 
spirit  and  their  way  of  life.  Their  code 
was  based  upon  a  willingness  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good  of  all.  and 
It  enabled  them  to  accomplish  successful 
lives  for  themselves. 

The  stories  of  the  move  westward 
abound  with  tales  of  Indian  attacks, 
starvation,  and  disease.  But  many  of 
these  things  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
Mormon  pioneer  story. 


This  group,  bound  together  with  a 
common  base  of  religion  and  a  strong 
desire  to  succeed,  survived  not  only  In- 
dian attacks,  but  crop  failures  and  many 
disappointments.  To  establish  not  only 
one  successful  community  but  later  many 
more,  under  these  conditions,  mostly  on 
faith  alone,  and  more  importantly,  to 
sustain  the  beginning  and  make  it  work. 
Is  a  verification  of  their  foresighted 
leadership  and  their  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  hfixA  work. 

Their  story  is  probably  a  familiar  one 
to  many,  but  unlike  others  who  traveled 
west,  their  journey  was  not  based  upon 
a  promise  of  adventure  and  excitement 
but  rather  of  sacrifice.  Driven  from  their 
comfortable  homes  in  the  Midwest  be- 
cause they  had  become  impopular  in  Uie 
exercise  of  their  beliefs,  they  moved 
westward  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1847,  after  suffering  the  hardships  of  a 
difficult  winter  of  1846-47.  Their  leader 
Brigham  Young  knew,  as  he  viewed  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  that  this  truly  was  the 
place  these  pioneers  could  find  peace. 

It  is  not  a  new  story  but  has  happened 
many  times  before.  It  was  similar  when 
our  Foimding  Fathers  left  England  to 
come  to  this  country  and  later,  for  the 
many  immigrants  who  came  here  to  find 
a  better  life.  It  was  never  easy  for  them, 
as  it  was  never  easy  for  the  pioneers, 
either. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  they 
faced,  never  did  they  give  up,  and  sur- 
prisingly enough,  they  were  mostly  a 
happy  and  content  people.  They  enjoyed 
meeting  together  often,  with  music  and 
drama  adding  cultural  elements  to  their 
lives.  Today,  that  great  cultural  legacy 
follows  the  citizens  of  Utah  as  they  enjoy 
the  Morman  Tabernacle  Choir,  the  Utah 
Symphony,  and  Ballet  West,  as  three  of 
the  outstanding  organizations  in  the 
State. 

The  pioneers  had  a  strong  belief  in 
their  ideals  that  helped  them  to  succeed. 
We  inherit  today  the  inspiration  of  cour- 
age and  determination  foresight  and 
spirit.  These  ideals  are  part  of  the  great 
American  heritage  and  are  as  worth- 
while today  as  they  were  then.  We  now 
face  national  hardships  of  a  different 
nature  but  those  same  basic  principles 
can  today  strengthen  us  to  build  a  better 
life  for  future  generations,  as  the  Mor- 
mon pioneers  did  for  us.  over  128  years 
ago. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY  BARGAIN- 
ING COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  a  blU 
which  I  believe  will  facilitate  a  long- 
overdue  rationalization  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  fragmented  bargaining  struc- 
ture of  the  construction  industry.  This 
legislation  is  substantially  similar  to 
a  measiure  I  Introduced  to  the  92d  Con- 
gress and  rests  on  four  basic  principles. 
The  first  Is  that  rather  than  the  current 
practice  of  hundreds  of  separate  negotia- 
tions between  a  few  employers  and  often 
only  a  small  "street-car"  local,  we  must 


move  toward  areawide  and  regional  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Second,  that  wherever  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate this  expansion  of  bargaining 
units  should  be  done  on  a  multicraft 
basis,  either  Including  all  sectors  and 
crafts  within  a  given  area  or  among  a 
small  number  of  affiliated  trade  group- 
ings. 

Third,  contract  expiration  dates  for 
each  expanded  bargaining  area  should 
be  uniform  so  that  we  can  eliminate  the 
irresponsible  leapfrogging  bargaining 
patterns  which  have  plagued  the  indus- 
try for  more  than  a  decade. 

And  finally,  this  whole  restructuring 
process  should  occur  imder  the  auspices 
of  a  tripartite  Commission,  on  which 
labor,  contractors  and  the  public  are 
equally  represented,  and  which  allows 
for  a  maximum  of  input  and  infiuence  by 
the  affected  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  this 
measure  because  I  have  a  taste  for  creat- 
ing new  governmental  bureaucracies  or 
because  I  favor  governmental  interfer- 
ences and  meddling  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  Indeed,  over  the  years 
I  have  consistentiy  taken  the  position 
that  an  unfettered  and  effectively  fimc- 
tioning  competitive  economic  system  will 
produce  far  superior  results  for  the 
Nation  than  one  which  Is  freighted  down 
and  shackled  with  arbitrary  Federal  in- 
tervention. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  construction 
Industry  today,  especially  within  the 
realm  of  collective  bargaining,  only  re- 
motely resembles  that  pure  ideal.  During 
the  recent  months  we  have  seen  the 
renewal  of  15-  and  20-percent  annual 
wage  increases,  despite  the  fact  that 
unemployment  in  the  construction 
trades  still  stands  above  20  percent.  Such 
a  development  would  be  totally  impos- 
sible in  a  market  in  which  there  was  a 
balance  of  bargaining  power  between 
labor  and  management  and  in  which 
the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  had 
even  a  minimal  impact  on  collective  bar- 
gaining settiements. 

I  am  deeply  dismayed  that  we  have 
seen  a  renewal  of  these  inflationary  wage 
settiements  because  as  long  as  5  years 
ago  the  need  for  reform  of  the  collective 
bargaining  structure  in  the  construction 
Industry  was  amply  apparent.  To  be 
sure,  during  the  tenure  of  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Stabilization  Committee 
the  astronomical  settiements  of  1970 
were  gradually  scaled  back  until  during 
1973  a  fairly  substantial  measure  of  w£ige 
stability  had  been  achieved.  But  rather 
than  using  the  breathing  period  provided 
by  the  temporary  expedient  of  direct 
controls  in  order  to  initiate  the  long- 
term  reforms  which  are  so  Imperative, 
we  simply  allowed  the  opportunity  to 
slip  by.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
we  were  content  with  a  philosophy  which 
says  that  if  the  sun  is  shining  leave  re- 
pair of  the  leaks  in  the  roof  for  another 
day. 

Well,  that  philosophy  will  work  no  bet- 
ter for  the  national  economy  than  It  does 
for  individual  households;  the  result  of 
procrastination  will  only  be  the  develop- 
ment of  more  serious  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties than  we  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  bear.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
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It  Is  imperative  that  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  expeditiously 
begin  an  examination  of  this  whole 
problem  area  and  report  remedial  legis- 
lation at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  the  construction  industry  is  that 
the  fragmented  bargaining  structure 
contains  inherent  pressures  for  whip- 
sawing  and  leap-frogging  which  inevi- 
tably fuel  an  upward  wage  spiral.  More- 
over, the  pattern  has  been  that  the  high 
wage  settlements  achieved  in  the  build- 
ing trades  merely  set  the  standard  for 
collective  bargaining  in  other  sectors  of 
the  economy,  thereby  magnifying  many 
times  over  their  harmfiil  impact.  I  can 
recall  from  the  time  that  we  originally 
drafted  this  legislation  a  revealing  study 
put  together  by  the  now  defunct  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Commission. 

That  study  showed  that  in  New  York 
State  alone  there  were  41  separate  brick- 
layers' contracts,  39  carpenters'  con- 
tracts. 32  electricians'  contracts,  35 
lathers'  contracts,  33  operating  engi- 
neers' contracts,  41  plasterers'  con- 
tracts and  46  plumbers'  contracts  in  the 
State — all  with  different  expiration 
dates.  While  the  Commission  did  not  pro- 
duce statistics  for  other  States,  I  am  sure 
that  it  woxild  be  accurate  to  say  that  in 
most  cases  this  is  the  typical  pattern.  In 
my  own  State  of  Illinois,  for  example, 
there  were  146  separate  carpenters  locals, 
108  painters  locals  and  93  electrical 
workers  locals.  While  not  all  of  these 
bargain  separately,  these  flgiu-es  never- 
theless serve  to  underscore  the  extreme 
fragmentation  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing structure. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  former 
CISC  Chairman,  John  Dunlop,  I  must 
concede  that  in  limited  instances  a  start 
was  made  toward  consolidation  and 
modernization.  But  for  the  most  part 
these  long-standing  patterns  persist.  Yet 
unless  a  measure  of  nationalization  is 
achieved,  the  construction  industry  will 
continue  to  function  as  an  engine  of  in- 
flation in  the  U.S.  economy.  There- 
fore, I  would  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee give  serious  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal that  I  am  submitting  today.  It  is 
by  no  means  the  complete  panacea,  nor 
would  I  pretend  that  the  specific  provi- 
sions and  mechanisms  of  the  bill  could 
not  be  improved.  But  it  does  provide  a 
vehicle  which  points  In  the  direction  of 
a  long-term  solution  to  the  construction 
Industry  wage/spiral  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  request  that  a 
summary  outline  of  the  "Construction 
Industry  Bargaining  StabillzaUon  Act" 
be  Included  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord: 

SuuMAMT  Otrn.n« 
Outline  of  draft  bUl  on  the  establishment  of 
a  Construction  Industry  Bargaining  Com- 
mission to  supervise  and  oversee  the  en- 
largement and  consolidation  of  bargaining 
units  In  the  construction  Industry 

I — BASIC    OBJXCnVKS 

There  would  be  established  a  Construction 
Industry  Bargaining  Commission  composed 
of  four  repreaenUtlvea  each  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  the  public  appointed  by  the 
President  for  eight  year  terms  and  charged 
with  the  duty  to:  "to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, reduce  the  fragmented  bargaining 
Btructuie  In  the  construction  Industry  and 
restore  and  reinforce  a  true  balance  of  bar- 


gaining power  between  labor  organizations 
and  contractors." 

n — ^rcTNCTioN   or  the  constrtjction  indus- 

nr    BARGAINING    COMMISSION     (CISC) 

The  CIBC  would  propose,  oversee  the  for- 
mation of,  and  certify  enlarged  bargaining 
Jurisdictions,  called  "geographic  bargaining 
areas."  Initially,  the  major  thrust  would  be  In 
the  area  of  single-craft  consolidations,  but 
there  would  also  be  a  readily  available  option 
for  multi-craft  consolidation  where  local 
facts  and  clrctimstances  Indicate  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  approach. 

In  general,  maximum  opportunity  would 
be  given  for  the  affected  local  parties  to  shape 
the  new  bargaining  unit:  the  Commission 
would  resort  to  formal  administrative  pro- 
cedure only  when  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
local  parties  are  unable  to  voluntarUy  agree 
upon  a  Joint  proposal,  or  when  a  proposal 
submitted  by  them  is  deemed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  clearly  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  objectives  of  the  Act.  The  essential  aim 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  current  movement 
toward  rationalization  of  the  bargaining 
structure  by: 

(a)  providing  technical  assistance  and  a 
regular  legal  forimi  for  consultation  between 
local  parties; 

(b)  establishing  basic  objectives  and  mini- 
mum standards  for  meaningful  progress 
toward  reform;  and 

(C)  providing  Incentive  for  more  serious 
and  rapid  movement  toward  bargaining  re- 
form at  the  local  level  by  providing  in  re- 
serve, the  threat  of  unilateral  administrative 
action. 

m SINGLE-CBAJT  VS.  MTJLTI-CBAIT 

CONSOLIDATION 

To  meet  the  sharp  disagreement  over  the 
short  run  feasibility  and  long  run  desirability 
of  multi-craft  bargaining  between  national 
and  general  contractors,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
some  specialty  contractors,  on  the  other,  the 
bill  contains  a  flexible  mechanism  for  gradu- 
al, cooperative  forward  movement.  A  precipi- 
tate thrust  toward  forced,  multi-craft  bar- 
gaining would  undoubtedly  have  a  severe  de- 
stabilizing and  wrenching  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry, which  could  result  in  discrediting  of 
the  entire  program  and  in  even  less  satisfac- 
tory economic  performance  than  at  present: 
even  in  the  long  run,  multi-craft  bargaining 
may  be  decidedly  undesirable  for  certain 
areas  and  certain  trades.  Therefore,  the  bill 
provides  rather  wide  authority  for  the  Com- 
mission to  initiate  and  facilitate  rapid  move- 
ment toward  singlecraft  consolidations,  but 
comparatively  lesser  authority  to  speed  move- 
ment toward  multi-craft  bargaining.  In  the 
latter  case,  local  parties  would  be  given  con- 
siderably more  latitude  to  initiate,  modify 
and  approve  proposed  new  bargaining  Juris- 
dictions. 

Pf — canrsiA  for  "geographic  bargaining 

AREAS 

The  Commission  would  be  mandated  to 
thoroughly  study  and  review  the  following 
factors  as  a  first  step  toward  formation  of 
new  bargaining  units: 

(X)  The  history  of  collective  bargaining  by 
craft  of  the  Industry  in  local  areas,  including 
similarities  and  differences  in  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures.  In  the  nature  of  past 
contracts,  and  in  working  conditions  and 
practices; 

(2)  The  market  structure  and  trade  pat- 
terns of  each  locality  and  region,  the  chang- 
ing mix  of  crafts  and  segments  in  these  areas, 
the  previous  geographical  areas  and  in  which 
unions  and  contractors  have  operated,  and 
the  previous  extent  and  future  feasibility  of 
contractor  and  worker  mobility;  and 

(3)  Other  factors  considered  relevant  by 
the  Commission. 

After  reviewing  these  factors  for  a  given 
region,  thd  Commission  would  make  an  in- 
itial determination  as  to  the  potential  feas- 
Ibllity  of  multi-craft  bargaining,  on  either  an 
Industry-wide  basis  or  selectively  among  re- 


lated crafts  and  segments;  if  the  determina- 
tion was  In  the  negative,  the  following  pro- 
cedure would  be  inaugurated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  single-craft  bargaining 
units: 

IV-A PROCEDURE  POR  SINGLE-CRAFT 

CONSOLDATION 

(1)  The  Commission  would  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  formal  proposals  for 
new  slngle-crtift  bargaining  units  in  the 
area; 

(2)  The  local  parties  would  then  be  given 
60  days  to  present  their  views,  recommenda- 
tions, and  suggested  modifications  to  the 
Commission; 

(3)  After  receiving  local  views  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Commission  would  endeavor 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  90  days  to 
reach  a  voluntary  agreement  among  local 
parties  on  a  new  "geographic  bargaining 
area"; 

(4)  If  a  voluntary  agreement  could  not 
be  obtained  that  was  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission, it  would  initiate  hearings  under 
title  5  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 
and  upon  conclusion  make  a  final  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  the 
Secretary  would  then  either  give  final  ap- 
proval to  the  proposal  or  remand  it  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 


IV-B 


-PROCEDURE  FOR  MULTI-CRAFT 
CONSOLmATION 


(1)  If  after  the  initial  review  and  con- 
sultation, the  Commission  found  evidence 
of  the  potential  feasibility  and  practicality 
of  multi-craft  bargaining,  on  either  an  In- 
dustry-wide basis  or  selectively  among  re- 
lated crafts  and  segments.  It  would  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register,  intent  to  entertaUi 
proposals  for  multi-craft  bargaining  from 
parties  in  the  generally  designated  area; 

(2)  The  parties  would  have  120  days  to 
formulate  concrete  proposals  for  new  multi- 
craft  "geographic  bargaining  areas"  and  to 
petition  the  Commission  for  certification; 

(3)  The  Commission  would  then  consider 
these  petitions  for  certification  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  specified  above  and  its  man- 
date under  the  Act,  and  make  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (after  al- 
lowing 60  days  for  comment  by  the  local 
parties); 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  local  parties 
failed  to  submit  a  Joint  proposal  and  If  they 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mission that  multi-craft  bargaining  was  not 
feasible  or  practical  in  light  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  situation,  the  multi- 
craft  procedure  would  be  terminated  and  the 
Commission  would  proceed  to  establish  sin- 
gle-craft bargaining  units  under  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  In  IV-A. 

(5)  If  the  parties  failed  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal and  the  Commission  determined  that 
they  had  not  entered  into  discussion  In  good 
faith  and  had  not  demonstrated  the  Im- 
practicallty  and  unfeaslbUlty  of  multi-craft 
bargaining,  it  would  on  its  own  motion  pub- 
lish formal  proposals  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter for  new  multi-craft  geographic  bargain- 
ing areas.  If  it  inaugurated  this  procedure 
on  its  own  motion.  It  would  be  obligated 
to  accept  proposals  for  modification,  that 
were  not  determined  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  offered  by  the  local 
parties  within  the  following  90  days.  Upon 
completion  of  this  period,  it  would  proceed 
to  arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  all  parties  and  make  a  final  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  (If  no  agreement 
could  be  reached  it  would  have  the  option 
of  Inaugurating  hearings  under  the  APA  as 
described  In  IV  A  above.). 

V SELECTION    OF    NEW    AREA-WIDE    COLLECTIVE 

BARGAINING  COMMITTEES 

(1)  Within  30  days  following  the  final 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  new 
"geographic  bargaining  areas,"  the  contrac- 
tor and  labor  organizations  within  the  new 
Jurisdiction  would  each  select  a  10  member 
collective  bargaining  committee  according  to 
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regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commission 
that  would  take  into  account  the  following 
factors : 

(a)  annual  dollar  value  of  contracts; 

(b)  number  of  employees; 

(c)  ratio  of  labor  costs  to  total  costs;  and 

(d)  other  factors  considered  relevant  by 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Following  the  successful  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  for  the  new  geographic  bar- 
gaining areas,  all  existing  contreMsts  would 
automatically  expire: 

(3)  No  strike  by  employees  or  lockout  by 
employers  in  the  new  bargaining  areas  would 
be  legal  unless  all  employees  in  the  unit  were 
on  strike  or  unless  all  employers  engaged  in 
a  lockout;  no  collective  bargaining  contract 
would  be  legal  unless  it  covered  all  work-sites 
within  the  new  geographic  bargaining  area. 

VI COMMON  EXPIRATION  DATES 

The  Commission  would  be  given  power  to 
require  common  expiration  dates  for  all  ex- 
isting and  new  geogn^hic  bargaining  areas 
In  each  major  section  of  the  country. 


SITUS  PICKETINQ  BILL  SHOULD 
BE  DEIFBATED 

The  SPEAKKl  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  heard  H.R.  5900  and 
its  predecessor  bills  over  the  past  decade, 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  legalization 
of  secondary  boycotts  which  would  be 
allowed  if  this  measure  becomes  law.  At 
a  time  we  do  not  need  more  strikes,  it 
would  encourage  strikes.  It  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  freedom  of  choice  and  would  be 
used  as  a  blunt  club  to  force  imion  mem- 
bership on  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
construction  industry  who  are  not  now 
union  members  and  are  able  to  organize 
if  they  want,  without  force.  It  would  en- 
courage unions  to  continue  their  practice 
of  stifling  technological  improvements 
which  result  in  savings  to  the  home- 
owner, the  taxpayers  and  all  who  are  in- 
volved in  any  building,  expansion  or  de- 
velopment. 

As  ranking  minority  member  I  would 
set  out  the  reasons  why  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  H.R.  5900  believe  it  should 
be  defeated  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create  an 
exception  for  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  unions  from  the  secondary 
boycott  prohibitions  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  NLRA.  Stated  another 
way,  this  bill  would  legalize  secondary 
boycotts  at  construction  sites,  an  abuse 
made  illegal  since  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  In  1947  and  an  abuse 
which  Congress  found  necessary  to  more 
stringently  restrict  in  1959. 

Not  only  are  we  opposed  to  this  bill 
in  principle,  we  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
because  of  its  purpose;  its  Imprecision 
and  ambiguity;  its  possible  conse- 
quences; and  because  we  believe  the 
technical  legal  and  historical  arguments 
for  the  need  for  the  bill  have  been  incor- 
rectly stated. 

PRINCIPLE 

Section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  NLRA,  the 
popularly  entitled  "secondary  boycott" 
provision,  provides  it  shall  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization: 

To  engage  In,  or  to  Induce  or  encourage 
any  individual  employed  by  any  person  ,  .  . 
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to  engage  in  a  strike  or  a  refusal  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  to  use  .  .  .  proc- 
ess ...  or  otherwise  handle  or  work  any 
goods.  ...  or  to  perform  services;  or  (11)  to 
threaten,  coerce  or  restrain  any  person  en- 
gaged In  commerce  .  .  .  where  in  either  case 
an  object  thereof  is:  ...  (B)  forcing  or  re- 
quiring any  person  ...  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness with  any  other  person  .  .  ."  (emphasis 
supplied) . 

At  the  time  this  section  was  written 
and  enacted  in  the  Landrum-Griffin 
amendments  of  1959,  a  prohibition  on 
"secondary  boycotts"  already  existed  in 
the  NLRA  as  amended  in  1947.  However, 
labor  organizations  had  found  ways  to 
avoid  the  1947  prohibitions,  which  did 
not  preclude  labor  organizations  from 
Inducing  or  encouraging  workers  ex- 
cluded from  the  act's  coverage — hence, 
the  inclusion  of  the  word  "person"  in  the 
1959  amendments — or  coercing  secondary 
employers  directly,  or  appealing  to  em- 
ployees of  a  secondary  employer  indi- 
vidually. Those  so-called  "loop-holes" 
were,  consequently,  closed  by  the  1959 
amendments. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  Congress  desires 
to  protect  all  neutrals,  whether  em- 
ployees or  employers,  who  are  not  parties 
to  a  labor  dispute.  Congress  intended  to 
confine,  as  near  as  possible,  the  labor 
conflict  to  the  employer,  employees  and 
area  in  which  the  dispute  actually  ex- 
isted. Congress  did  not  intend  that  a 
labor  dispute  could  be  extended  to  inde- 
pendent enterprises  which  do  business 
with  each  other. 

However,  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  "secondary  boycott"  provision  to 
note  in  view  of  the  majority's  claim  of 
inequality  is  that  it  applies  to  all  labor 
organizations  alike,  and  to  all  employers 
alike.  There  is  no  distinction  in  Uie  law 
of  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  between  a  labor 
organization  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  and  a  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  industrial  sector. 

This  bill  would,  however,  create  a  dis- 
tinction; this  bill  would  allow  conduct 
on  a  construction  site  which  is  not  law- 
ful, and  would  continue  to  be  unlawful, 
everywhere  else  the  NLRA  applies. 

We  oppose  the  creation  of  an  exception 
to  the  secondary  boycott  prohibitions.  As 
Senator  Taft  said,  in  1947  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  to  outlaw  secondary 
boycotts: 

It  has  been  set  forth  ihat  there  are  good 
secondai"y  boycotts  and  bad  secondary  boy- 
cotts. Our  committee  heard  evidence  for 
weeks  and  never  succeeded  in  having  anyone 
tell  us  any  difference  between  types  of  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  [83d  Congres.slonal  Record 
4198) 

Hearings  over  the  years  since  Senator 
Taft's  statement  have  not  yet  convinced 
us  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  types  of 
secondary  boycotts. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  5900  contend  the 
prohibitions  against  secondary  boycotts 
should  not  apply  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry where  two  or  more  employers  are 
engaged  in  operations  on  the  site.  They 
contend  that  such  employers  are  neither 
"irmocent"  nor  "neutral,"  nor  "wholly 
unconcerned"  In  a  labor  dispute  one 
construction  employer  has  with  its  em- 
ployees, but  are.  In  effect,  "Interrelated 
allies,"  or  "joint  venturers,"  or  "in  the 


Integrated  process  of  production  in  the 
construction  industry." 

These  arguments  are  legally  and 
realistically  unsound  and  incorrect.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  NLRB  v.  Denver 
Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  et  at  (341  U.S.  675,  71  Sup.  Ct. 
843,  June  1951),  recognized  that  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  engaged  In 
work  on  the  same  construction  project 
"did  not  eliminate  the  status  of  each  as 
an  Independent  contractor  or  make  the 
employees  of  one  the  employees  of  the 
other"  (341  United  States  at  689,  690). 
The  Court,  in  attempting  to  balance  the 
"dual  congressional  objectives  of  pre- 
serving the  right  of  unions  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  an  offending  em- 
ployer in  primary  labor  disputes  and  of 
shielding  unoffending  employers  and 
others  from  pressure  not  their  own" 
ruled  that  the  trade  union  having  a  dis- 
pute with  one  employer  must  conduct 
its  picketing  so  as  to  avoid  enmeshing 
the  innocent  others. 

Contractors  and  subcontractors  on  a 
construction  project  do  not  agree  to 
place  their  money,  effects,  labor  and 
skill,  or  some  or  all  of  them,  in  business 
with  an  understanding  of  a  propor- 
tional sharing  of  profit  or  loss  between 
them  as  is  required  to  find  a  lawful 
partnership  or  joint  venture.  Usually, 
the  exact  opposite  is  true,  as  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  are  constantly 
bidding  against  each  other  for  available 
jobs  in  a  highly  competitive  business. 
The  basic  divergency  of  economic  in- 
terest is  obvious  where  so  often  a  sub- 
contractor must  pursue  a  contractor  for 
payment;  and  subcontractor  claims 
against  others  of  responsibility  for  job 
delays  and  imposition  of  delay  penal- 
ties. Furthermore,  to  carry  the  "joint 
venture"  theory  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, would  justify  secondary  boycotts 
against  any  employer,  who,  like  a  sub- 
contractor, contributes  to  the  creation 
of  a  single  product. 

It  is  clear,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
law,  that  contractors  in  construction 
are  not  joint  ventures  but.  Instead,  are 
independent  contractors,  and  a  dispute 
between  a  labor  organization  and  one 
of  them  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  dispute 
with  all  of  them.  As  the  Honorable  Gra- 
ham A.  Barden,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  stated  in 
1960: 

To  make  it  legal,  as  would  (H.R.  5900), 
for  a  union  having  a  dispute  with  one  of 
such  contractors  or  subcontractors  to  har- 
ass and  exert  economic  pressure  against  all 
either  contractors  and  subcontractors  on 
the  same  construction  project,  would  do 
violence  to  a  basic  principle  that  innocent 
employers  and  their  employees  should  not 
be  harassed  and  subjected  to  economic  pres- 
sures by  a  union  in  regard  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute In  which  they  are  not  Involved  and 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  (86th 
Cong..  2d  sees.  Rept.  No.  1665,  pages  11  and 
12.) 

The  principle  of  not  enmeshing  in- 
nocents in  the  dispute  of  others  is  not 
the  only  principle  protected  by  the  act. 
The  most  important  principle  set  forth 
In  the  act  is  that  employees  should  free- 
ly be  able  to  select,  or  not  to  select,  by 
majority  rule,  the  union  or  bargaining 
agent  of  their  choice.  Under  the  law,  as 
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it  now  stands,  the  employees  are  not  to 
be  coerced  by  either  an  employer  or  a 
union.  A  form  of  coercion  that  would 
obviously  interfere  with  that  free  choice 
is  the  now  illegal  secondary  boycott. 

We  choose  to  endorse  the  principles 
of  free  choice  and  protection  of  innocent 
neutrals,  which  are  designed  to  insure 
labor  peace.  We  do  not  endorse  the  con- 
cepts behind  KM.  5900,  which  would  both 
deny  fundamental  principles  and  con- 
tribute to  labor  instability. 

PITBPOSK 

The  stated  purpose  of  those  witnesses 
who  supported  enactment  of  H.R.  5900 
was  that  it  would  assist  labor  organiza- 
tions in  organi2dng.  One  union  witness,  in 
answering  questions  on  the  necessity  for 
the  bill,  readily  admitted  that  without 
enactment  of  H.R.  5900,  organization  by 
unions  is  and  has  been  inhibited.  Most 
employer  witnesses,  who  opposed  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  5900,  feared  that  passage 
would  cause  aU  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors to  be  subjected  to  secondary  or- 
ganizational picketing  and  consequently 
unionization,  without  free  choice  by  em- 
ployees. The  witness  speaking  for  the 
president  of  the  APL-CTO  stated  that  the 
purpose  was  "to  see  every  job  in  America 
a  union  job — that's  what  we  are  out  for." 
Admittedly,  a  union  purpose  to  orga- 
nize all  workers  is  not  illegal.  However, 
the  concept  of  using  what  would  other- 
wise be  unlawful  picketing— without 
passage  of  H  Jl.  5900— to  coerce  nonunion 
contractors  to  use  only  union  labor,  or 
union  subcontractors,  or  to  force  non- 
union working  men  and  women  into 
working  only  for  employers  who  have 
contracts  with  labor  organizations  in 
order  to  work  at  construction,  is  a  pur- 
pose and  concept  we  cannot  support. 

We  agree  that  the  NLRA  encourages 
collective  bargaining.  One  of  its  main 
purposes  is  to  do  so.  However,  that  main 
purpose  is  based  on  the  free  choice  of  the 
majority  of  employees  of  an  appropriate 
unit.  That  "free  choice"  should  not  be 
Interfered  with  by  picketing  by  labor  or- 
ganizations strangers  to  that  employer 
or  to  the  employees  in  the  appropriate 
unit.  As  we  previously  stated,  but  wish 
to  reemphasize,  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  the  NLRA  is  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  individual  employees,  set 
forth  in  sections  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  act 
We  wish  to  make  the  point  very  clear, 
that  to  legalize  secondary  boycotts  In  the 
construction  industry  would  Invite  the 
destruction  of  that  free  choice. 

Parenthetically,  we  may  point  out  that 
although  the  stated  objective  of  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  5900  Is  to  assist  In  orga- 
nizational efforts  by  dictating  that  a  con- 
struction site  Is  an  Integrated  whole,  the 
building  trades  organizations  would  not 
want  destroyed  the  present  unit  concept 
of  representation.  In  our  opinion,  the  one 
necessitates  the  other. 

ncPKESsioir  and  AMBicxTTrr 
lAbor-management  relations  problems 
which  have  long  plagued  the  building 
trades  unions  and  the  construction 
unions  will  not  be  resolved  by  passage 
of  HJl.  5900.  In  actuality,  HJl.  5900  is 
a  labor  attorney's  delight  In  that  It  will 
foster  litigation  for  years  to  come. 

The  "secondary  boycott"  provisions  of 
the  NLRA  as  It  has  read  since  1959  Is 


still  In  a  state  of  Interpretation.  Only 
days  before  the  Committee  considered 
H.R.  5900,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  by  a  5 
to  4  decision  rejected  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board's  "right  to  control"  test 
in  interpreting  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  situa- 
tions involving  work  traditionally  per- 
formed on  the  construction  site.  The 
Board  has  ruled  that  a  imlon  violated 
section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  when  its  members  re- 
fused to  comply  with  their  employer's  in- 
structions to  install  prefabricated  air 
conditioning  units,  reasoning  that  the 
imion  was  exerting  secondary  pressure  on 
the  employer  with  an  object  of  forcing 
the  general  contractor  to  cease  doing 
business  with  the  manufacturer  of  those 
climate  control  imits  or  of  forcing  the 
employer  to  terminate  its  subcontract 
with  the  general  contractor.  The  Board 
determined  that  the  general  contractor 
was  the  object  of  the  ixnion's  activity  and 
that  the  general  contractor  was  the  only 
party  with  the  power  to  comply  with  the 
union  demand. 

The  divided  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit Court,  however,  found  that  the  col- 
lective bargaining  contract  between  the 
imion  and  the  employer  contained  a 
valid  work  preservation  clause  which  the 
union  was  lawfully  enforcing.  Both  the 
majority  and  dissenting  opinions  in  that 
ease  were  lengthy  and  complicated.  Pipe- 
fitters Local  1638  V.  NLRB  (CADC,  No. 
73-1764,  July  1.1975). 

Not  only  are  the  courts  having  diffi- 
culty Interpreting  the  present  section  8 
(b)  (4)  (B) ,  but  the  Board  itself  continues 
its  quest  in  attempting  to  distinguish 
lawful  from  unlawful  conduct  in  a  "com- 
mon situs"  situation.  In  Wire  Service 
Guild,  Local  222  The  Newspaper  Guild. 
AFL-CIO-CLC  (The  Miami  Herald  Pub- 
lishing Company) ,  (218  NLRB  No.  186) ,  a 
case  decided  July  3,  1975.  the  Board  di- 
vided 3  to  2  in  finding  that  the  union's 
conduct  was  not  unlawful  where  it  pick- 
eted the  outside  entrances  of  an  office 
building  when  it  has  a  dispute  with  an 
employer  located  inside  that  building,  al- 
though the  building  management  "au- 
thorized and  requested"  that  the  picket- 
ing be  confined  to  the  corridor  in  front 
of  the  employer's  premises.  The  majority 
found  that  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  standard 
of  limiting  the  picketing  to  "places  rea- 
sonably close  to  the  situs  of  the  dispute" 
had  been  met.  The  minority  felt  that 
standard  had  been  violated  and,  there- 
fore, an  object  of  the  union's  picketing 
was  to  embroil  neutrals  in  its  dispute. 

It  appears  that  the  present  problems 
raised  by  interpretation  of  section  8(b) 
(4)  (B)  would  be  further  complicated  by 
enactment  of  H.R.  5900.  wWch  does  noth- 
ing to  clarify  the  present  law. 

Exactly  what  H.R.  5900  does  and  does 
not  do  has  not  adequately  been  explained. 
The  proponents  of  H.R.  5900  have  given 
us  20  questions  and  answers  regarding 
their  interpretation  of  the  bill.  We  are 
attaching  as  an  addendum  to  our  state- 
ment our  views  regarding  those  questions. 
We  believe  that  some  of  those  questions 
have  even  been  unfairly  phrased.  Our 
Interpretations  differ  substantially  from 
the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

We  have  studied  the  testimony  of  all 
the  witnesses,  and  the  witnesses  do  not 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  mean- 
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ing  of  this  bill.  Most  employer  witnesses 
stated  that  the  bill  would  allow  picket- 
ing of  industrial  or  manufacturing  plants 
by   building   trades   unions   when   any 
construction  or  repair  was  taking  place. 
Another  view  of  the  employer  witnesses 
was  that  industrial  imions  could  picket 
a  manufacturer  to  take  away  jobs  of  the 
building  trades  who  are  performing  al- 
terations   or    repairs.    Union    witnesses 
claimed  that  protections  to  industrial 
unions  and  other  protections  are  offered 
in  the  bill.  However  it  is  clear  that  in- 
dustrial employees  who  are  not  protected 
by  labor  organizations  are  not  protected 
from  secondary  pressures  by  H.R.  5900. 
Although  the  committee  was  assured  that 
a  nondiscrimination  clause  in  the  bill 
prevented  picketing  for  racial  reasons,  a 
minority  contractor  testified  it  was  a 
"racist"  bill  and  would  only  perpetuate 
the   inability    of    minority    contractors 
from  engaging  in  construction  or  getting 
a  fair  start  in  the  construction  industry. 
The  above  are  but  many  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  problems  raised  by  at- 
tempts to  interpret  H.R.  5900.  Other  ex- 
amples would  include  attempts  to  define 
what  is  a  "common  site"  or  "common 
situs";  the  use  of  the  word  "person"  in 
view  of  the  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4)  (B) ;  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployers who  are  in  the  contruction  in- 
dustry" and  "an  employer  at  the  site 
who  is  not  engaged  primarily  in  the  con- 
struction industry";  and  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "jointly  engaged  as  joint  ven- 
turers." We  would  further  appreciate  an 
explanation  of  the  proviso  that  reads 
"That  nothing  in  the  above  provisos  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  any  act  which 
was  not  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  existing 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  provislo." 
since,  to  us,  that  would  prohibit  a  find- 
ing of  an  unfair  labor  practice  which  had 
not  previously  been  adjudged  an  unfair 
labor  practice  and  thereby  prohibits  a 
ban  on  any  new  abuses. 

A  simple  reading  of  the  present  law 
along  with  a  reading  of  H.R.  5900  raises 
so  many  legal  problems  that  not  even 
clarifying  amendments  would  allow  it 
to  become  meaningful. 

We  insist  that  legislation  written  by 
the  Congress  in  which  we  serve  should 
not  leave  the  public  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  we  mean  and  should  not  be  the 
basis  of  fostering  litigation  and  further 
confusion. 

POSSIBLE    CONSEQUENCZS 

The  APL-CIO  and  other  union  wit- 
nesses that  passage  of  H.R.  5900  would 
assist  them  in  organizing.  Other  wit- 
nesses, although  in  a  minority,  believed 
more  "open"  or  "merit"  shops  would  de- 
velop. The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  un- 
sure whether  enactment  of  H.R.  5900 
would  increase  or  decrease  unionization 
In  the  construction  industry.  We.  per- 
sonally, do  not  feel  that  the  AFL-CIO 
and  its  Building  Trades  Union  Depart- 
ment are  supporting  their  own  demise 
and  expect,  Uke  the  unions,  that  pas- 
sage will  considerably  assist  in  rapid  and 
complete  unionization  of  all  construc- 
tion employees  and  employers. 

Although  we  tend  to  agree  with  wit- 
nesses that  predicted  dim  consequences — 
such  as  Increased  costs  of  construction, 
more  union  power,  escalation  of  minor 
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disputes  into  major  problems  over  which 
most  Involved  have  no  voice,  contractors 
to  be  subjected  to  additional  risks,  re- 
duced efficiency,  and  the  creation  of  In- 
stability and  controversy — we  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  such  speculations. 
Instead,  we  tend  to  fear  that  passage  of 
H.R.  5900  may  result  in  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  construction  industry. 
Although  no  testimony  adequately  sup- 
ports or  documents  our  thesis,  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  the  construction  industry 
will,  over  the  long  run,  become  concen- 
trated In  larger  businesses  either  union  or 
nonunion,  with  large  industries  doing 
much  of  their  own  construction  work.  As 
a  consequence,  the  smaller  contractors 
may  tend  to  disappear,  a  result  neither 
we,  nor  do  we  believe  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  seek. 

This  point  seems  an  appropriate  time 
to  comment  that  the  construction  indus- 
try is  suffering  severe  economic  conse- 
quences. It  has  been  reported  that  in 
some  urban  areas,  over  50  percent  of  con- 
struction employees  are  unemployed.  We 
are  assured  that  these  present  economic 
problems  are  temporary,  but  we  find  it 
anomalous  that  we  are  concentrating  on 
a  matter  that  only  excites  and  inflames 
emotions,  rather  than  on  the  overall 
problems  facing  the  construction  Indus- 
try. Numerous  witnesses,  including  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  suggested  we  look  at 
the  broader  "legal  framework  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry" which  the  Secretary  felt  was  "in 
need  of  serious  review."  Whether  we 
agree  with  his  view  that  a  "vastiy  en- 
hanced role  for  national  associations  is 
essential"  is  imlmportant,  but  we  do  en- 
dorse his  suggestion  that  our  committee 
should  be  giving  attention  to  the  "serious 
range  of  problems  after  the  parties  on 
each  side  had  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  issues  more  thoroughly." 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  the  fu- 
ture consequences  if  this  bill  does  become 
law;  hence,  we  support  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  eventual  results,  so  that 
there  will  be  some  consensus  for,  at  least, 
an  educated  guess. 

LEGAL   AND    HISTORICAL   PRECEDENT 
A.  MAJOR  LEGAL  PRECEDENT  CORRECTLT  STATEI^— 
DENVER     BTJILDINO     TRADES     AND     MOORE     DRT 
DOCK  CASKS 

Allegedly,  the  stated  objective  of  H.R. 
5900,  and  similar  bills  In  past  years.  Is 
"to  correct  a  literal  and  Inequitable  inter- 
pretation" of  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the 
NLRA  made  by  the  NLRB  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  hi  1951 
In  the  Denver  Building  Trades  case, 
supra.  Proponents  claim  that  H.R.  5900 
will  place  construction  imlons  on  an 
equal  basis  with  Industrial  unions.  In 
support  of  that  claim,  they  pohit  out  that, 
if  a  union  at  a  manufacturing  plant  has 
a  dispute  with  the  employer,  it  can  picket 
the  whole  plant  and  that  its  picket  line 
can  lawfully  be  honored  by  other  unions 
and  the  whole  plant  closed  down.  They 
state  that  present  law  limiting  picketing 
at  a  construction  site  to  the  primary  em- 
ployer is  unfair,  since  a  union  at  a  con- 
struction site  cannot  shut  the  whole  site 
down. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  very  conven- 
iently Ignore  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  real 


and  fimdamental  difference  between  the 
situation  of  an  industrial  employer  and 
his  imions  and  that  of  contractors  and 
subcontractors  on  construction  sites.  Ac- 
tually, the  different  situations  could  be  a 
logical  reason  for  different  rules  con- 
cerning picketing,  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  rules  for  picketing  are  Identical  for 
both  under  present  law. 

An  industrial  manufacturer  is  a  single 
employer  doing  business  at  one  site.  The 
same  employer,  although  it  may  deal 
with  different  unions,  has  complete  con- 
trol over  its  own  labor  policies  with  all 
the  unions  which  are  at  that  location 
permanently. 

A  construction  project,  or  common 
situs,  is  a  place  where  any  nimiber  of  em- 
ployers, or  independent  contractors,  and 
their  employees  are  located  on  a  more 
temporary  basis.  There  Is  no  single  em- 
ployer which  determines  or  has  control 
over  the  labor  policies  of  another. 

Unions  which  have  a  lawful  dispute 
with  an  employer  which  employs  their 
members  may  strike  and  picket  that  em- 
ployer. They  may  do  so  in  an  industrial 
setting  or  they  may  do  so  at  a  construc- 
tion site.  Similarly,  unions  are  prohib- 
ited from  striking  or  picketing  secondary 
employers,  either  in  an  industrial  situa- 
tion or  at  a  construction  site.  Where 
neutral  deliverymen  use  gates  in  an  in- 
dustrial situation,  the  union  may  picket 
those  gates  when  the  work  done  by  em- 
ployees of  the  secondary  employers  Is 
related  to  the  normal  operation  of  the 
primary  employer.  Unions  at  a  construc- 
tion site  may  also  picket  their  primary 
employer,  and  if  other  gates  are  being 
used  by  secondary  employers  whose  work 
is  related  to  the  normal  operations  of 
the  primary  employer  or  who  is  deliver- 
ing to  the  primai-y  employer,  the  unions 
may  picket  those  gates  as  well. 

However,  proponents  of  H.R.  5900 
claim  the  building  trades  unions  are 
limited  by  the  rules  set  forth  in  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  case.  (Moore  Dry  Dock, 
Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific)  (92 
NLRB  547).  Those  rules  which  allow 
picketing  of  a  common  situs,  are:  first, 
picketing  signs  must  clearly  indicate  the 
employer  with  whom  the  dispute  exists; 
second,  picketing  must  be  carried  on  only 
when  the  primary  employer  or  his  em- 
ployers are  engaged  in  their  normal  busi- 
ness at  the  situs;  third,  picketing  must 
be  limited  to  times  the  situs  or  physical 
site  of  the  dispute  is  located  at  the  sec- 
ondary employer's  premises ;  and  fourth, 
picketing  must  be  limited  to  places  rea- 
sonably close  to  the  situs. 

To  meet  the  alleged  Inequality  claims 
of  the  building  trades  union  created  by 
Moore  Dry  Dock,  we  wish  to  note  two 
very  Important  points : 

First.  Moore  Dry  Dock  applies  to  all 
situations  In  which  there  Is  a  common 
situs — in  fact.  It  arose  In  the  maritime 
industry — and  not  Just  to  building  and 
construction  sites; 

Second.  The  rules  of  Moore  Dry  Dock 
have  been  substantially  relaxed  for  all. 
Including  the  building  trades  unions.  For 
Instance,  In  Plauche  Electric,  Inc..  135 
NLRB,  the  Board  stated  that  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  standards  would  not  be  ap- 
plied on  an  indiscriminate  "per  se"  basis, 
but  would  be  regarded  only  as  aids  In  de- 


termining the  question  of  a  statutory 
violation.  This  policy  was  soon  thereafter 
effectuated  when.  In  New  Power  Wire  & 
Electric  Corp.,  (144  NLRB,  1089,  aff'd  340 
F2d  71  (CJl.2),  the  Board  found  no 
violation  of  the  act  even  where  the  pri- 
mary employer's  employees  were  not  on 
the  site  for  substantial  periods  of  time — 
up  to  2  months — while  the  picketing 
continued.  The  Miami  Herald  Publishing 
Co.  case,  supra,  had  just  this  month  re- 
laxed the  rule  requiring  picketing  to  be 
limited  to  places  reasonably  close  to  the 
situs. 

Certainly  rules  that  are  applied  In  a 
relaxed  fashion  to  all  unions  cannot  be 
unfair  only  to  some  unions  unless  they 
are  unfair  to  all. 

One  final  comment  on  Moore  Dry  Dock, 
even  if  we  were  to  agree  that  all  work 
done  on  a  construction  site  by  different 
employers  on  that  site  was  related  to  the 
normal  operations  of  the  general  con- 
tractor and  that  a  union  should  be  free 
to  picket  all  employers  because  of  the 
offending  general  contractors  operations, 
we  must  note  that  Hil.  5900  does  not  dls- 
tlngiiish  between  offending  general  con- 
tractors and  imoffending  general  con- 
tractors; neither  would  it  protect  an  un- 
offending subcontractor,  whose  contract 
with  the  general  contractor  would,  in  all 
probabiUty,  be  unrelated  to  a  contract 
an  offending  subcontractor  hats  with  the 
general  contractor. 

B.  OTHER  LEGAL  PRECEDENT 

The  popular  misconception  fostered  by 
the  building  trades  unions  that  under 
present  law  they  are  seriously  curtailed 
In  the  efforts  to  establish  picket  lines  is 
just  that — a  misconception.  Let's  exam- 
ine some  of  the  facts  regarding  judicial 
precedent  and  special  provisions  of  the 
NLRA  giving  them  special  privileges. 

(1)    CASI   LAW 

Under  current  law  a  union  can  ac- 
complish the  same  result  sought  In 
Denver  Building  Trades  without  violat- 
ing the  act.  Avenues  readily  available  to 
the  unions  with  the  blessing  of  the  NLRB 
and  the  courts  include  area  standards 
picketing;  recognition  picketing,  and 
picketing  under  the  "ally"  doctrine. 

Briefiy: 

First.  "Area  standards,"  which  is  pick- 
eting ostensibly  undertaken  to  publicize 
an  employer's  failure  to  meet  area  stand- 
ards in  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, has  been  given  broad  protection  by 
the  Board  and  Courts  even  though  one 
of  the  imion's  purposes  is  organizationtd. 
See,  Claude  Everett  Construction,  (136 
NLRB  321) ;  Calumet  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, (133  NLRB  512);  Texarkana 
Construction,  (138  NLRB  102).  Accord- 
ingly, where  the  union  pickets  to  induce 
a  company  to  raise  Its  wage  scale,  even 
though  the  union  Is  not  recognized  as  the 
representative  of  that  company's  employ- 
ees, a  secondary  boycott  will  not  be  found 
If  the  union  establishes  the  defense  of 
"area  standards"  picketing. 

Just  such  an  Incident  happened  to  a 
contractor  witness  who  testified  before 
the  committee.  The  witness,  an  open 
shop  contractor,  awarded  90  percent  of 
the  subcontracts  to  union  subcontractors 
on  a  job  in  Tennessee.  Pickets  from  Vir- 
ginia appeared  protesting  the  failure  to 
follow  area  standards.  After  2  days, 
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when  separate  gates  were  installed,  the 
project  was  able  to  continue.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  with  enactment  of  HJl. 
5900.  such  a  project  would  be  completely 
closed  down  until  the  "offending"  sub- 
contractor capitulated  to  pickets  from 
another  State. 

Second.  Recognltlonal  picketing  is  reg- 
ulated by  section  8(b)  (7) ,  which  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  less  effective  than  envisioned 
because  of  the  invention  by  the  Board  of 
the  "area  standards"  defense.  However 
that  may  be,  recognitional  picketing  Is 
banned  only  after  30  days  without  the 
filing  of  a  petition  for  an  election — or 
where  a  valid  election  has  been  held  in 
the  preceding  12  months — an  imususd 
occurrence  in  the  construction  industry; 
or  where  another  union  has  been  certi- 
fied. Thirty  days  picketing  of  a  complete 
construction  site  can  be  quite  effective, 
and  even  then  picketing  can  continue  if 
a  petition  is  filed.  If  a  petition  is  filed  and 
an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  is  also 
filed,  the  Board  will  not  determine  the 
representative  status  until  the  unfair 
practice  is  resolved.  Therefore,  continued 
picketing  without  relief  is  the  result.  C.  A. 
Blinne  Construction  Co.,  (135  NLRB 
153). 

Third.  If  any  employer  allies  itself  with 
a  struck  employer  that  employer  loses 
protections  it  woiild  otherwise  have  im- 
der  the  secondary  boycott  prohibitions. 
This  "ally"  doctrine  applies  equally  to 
industrial  plants  and  to  construction  em- 
ployers, i.e.,  see  Dovods  v.  MetTopolitan 
Federation  of  Architects,  (75  P.  Supp, 
672  (SD.N.Y.  1948)). 

(2)  SPCCIAL  PROVISIONS  OF  NLRA 

The  "inequity"  claim  of  the  building 
trades  unions  is  completely  destroyed  by 
two  provisions  in  the  act  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  building  and  construction 
trades  imions.  Taking  them  In  the  order 
found,  the  first  is  section  8(e) — the  so- 
called  "hot  cargo"  clause.  Section  8(e) 
prohibits  contracts  between  unions  and 
employers  where  the  employer  ceases  or 
agrees  to  cease  doing  business  with  an- 
other employer.  However,  a  proviso  to 
section  8(e)  reads  that  subsection  (e) 
shall  not  apply  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  In  the  construction  industry  relating 
to  contracting  or  subcontracting  of  work 
to  be  done  at  the  site. 

Section  8(b)  (4)  (A)  prohibits  a  union 
from  picketing  to  force  an  employer  to 
enter  into  an  8(e)  contract,  but  since  the 
provisions  of  section  8(e)  exempts  the 
construction  industry,  the  Board  and 
courts  have  not  recently  found  unlaw- 
ful picketing  at  a  construction  site  to 
obtain  a  subcontractor  clause.  Centilevre 
Village  Apts.,  (148  NLRB  No.  93) ;  Orange 
Belt  District  Council  of  Painters,  No.  48 
V.  NLRB,  (328P  2d  534,  C.A.D.C). 

Supposedly,  once  such  an  8(e)  con- 
tract is  obtained  a  xxnion  cannot  picket 
to  enforce  the  clause,  see  footnote  6  of 
recent  NLRB  case  Los  Angeles  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Counsel  (Nobel 
Electric)  (217  NLRB  No.  139) .  However, 
recently  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  has  relaxed  even  that 
rule  and  allows  picketing  to  enforce  such 
a  contract.  Carpenters  Local  433  v.  NLRB 
(Lippert  Brick  Contracting  Co.,)  (CADC 
No.  73-1348.  Nov.  22,  1974.  87  LRRM 
2886).   citing   the  National   Woodwork 


case.  In  National  Woodvxyrk  Manufac- 
turing Association  v.  NLRB,  (386  U.S. 
612) ,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right 
of  trade  unions  to  boycott  the  use  of  pre- 
fabricated products  when  the  use  of  such 
products  deprives  imion  members  of  work 
traditionally  performed  by  them,  and 
when  there  is  a  clause  in  a  contract  to 
protect  that  work,  picketing  to  enforce 
that  clause  Is  legal  under  8(e). 

This  product  boycott  pickethig  is  not 
available  to  industrial  unions,  but  is  now 
available  to  construction  trades  imions, 
under  these  Court  interpretations  of  8(e) 
and  8(b)  (4).  However,  this  exception  to 
8(0  should  not  be  extended  to  all  con- 
struction employees  and  employers  on  a 
jobsite  through  the  exception  H.R.  5900 
will  make  to  the  secondary  boycott  pro- 
hibitions. 

In  actuality  then,  construction  unions 
stand  in  exactly  the  same  position,  at 
least  in  the  D.C.  circuit,  as  those  in  the 
garment  or  needle  trades  under  section 
8(e),  although  there  was  originally  a 
congressional  intent  to  separate  the  two 
because  of  the  sweat  shop  conditions 
existing  in  the  garment  trades. 

Giving  the  building  trade  unions  even 
more  leverage  and  an  additional  eco- 
nomic weapon  over  and  above  what  other 
unions  have  Is  in  no  way  necessary  at 
this  time  in  view  of  their  present  equality 
of  bargaining  power  and  their  elevated 
economic  status. 

The  second  special  provision  in  the 
NLRA  for  building  trades  unions  is  sec- 
tion 8(f),  which  allows  "pre-hire"  con- 
tracts in  the  building  and  construction 
industry.  The  building  trades  tmions 
have  argued  that  since  their  employment 
is  temporary,  they  have  little  chance  to 
have  elections  at  construction  sites.  How- 
ever, the  claimed  necessity  of  elections  is 
of  no  vaUdity  when  section  8(f)  permits 
union  and  employers  In  construction  to 
enter  into  agreements  even  before  em- 
ployees are  hired  and  to  require  those 
employees  to  become  imion  members — 
after  the  7th  day  of  employment — when 
the  imion  has  not  yet  established  it  rep- 
resents a  majority  of  the  employees. 

The  building  trades  unions  argument 
of  inequality  of  the  difficulty  of  holding 
elections  in  the  construction  Industry 
seems  to  be  adequately  rebutted  by  the 
provisions  of  section  8(f)  providing  for 
prehlre  contracts. 

For  the  building  and  construction 
trades  unions  to  achieve  equality  of 
treatment  with  craft  and  industrial 
workers,  It  would  logically  and  legally 
appear  that  these  special  judicial  prec- 
edents and  provisions  of  the  NLRA 
should  be  eliminated,  rather  than  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  5900.  which  will  give  them 
additional  powers. 


AMERICA  HAS  KNOWN  ALL  THIS— 
AND   HAS    SURVIVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Penwick) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 
Milford  A.  Vieser,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  a  most 
distinguished  citizen  of  our  State.  I  think 


it   Illustrates   some   of   the   things   we 

should  be  thinking  about  during  our 

Bicentennial: 

Amxsica   Has   Known   Aix   This — ^and   Has 

StmVTVKD 

Two  bimdred  years  ago  we  were  all  Eng- 
lish subjects.  While  there  were  no  poll-tak- 
ing services  at  that  time,  objective  study  of 
our  population  of  almost  three  million  per- 
sons Indicates  we  were  a  much-divided 
people.  About  one-third  were  extremely  loyal 
to  the  King;  one-third  would  make  almost 
any  sacrlflce  to  separate  from  English  rule; 
and  one-third  had  very  Uttle  Interest  In  the 
Issues — and  this  latter  group  should  not  be 
unduly  chlded,  for  they  were  devoting  all  of 
their  time  providing  for  shelter,  food,  cloth- 
ing— survival. 

Today,  as  we  approach  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  American  Revolution,  our 
people  are  greatly  divided.  About  one-third 
will  give  abundantly  of  their  time  and  abil- 
ity to  have  a  meaningful  celebration  of  this 
significant  event  In  world  history;  one-third 
wovUd  probably  settle  for  a  long  weekend; 
and  the  others  could  not  care  less.  And,  we 
must  not  chide  this  later  group  too  harshly, 
for  they  have  not  been  fully  Informed  of  the 
significance  of  this  occasion  and  almost  all 
of  their  time  Is  concerned  with  Inflation,  re- 
cession, shelter,  food,  clothing — survival. 

SHOULD    WE    have    A    BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION? 

We  In  New  Jersey  did  not  have  a  difficult 
decision.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  New  Jersey  have  a  purposeful  program 
that  will  inspire  the  Nation,  for  ours  was 
a  unique  and  crucial  role  in  the  struggle  for 
American  Independence.  Here  Is  where  the 
action  was.  Here  is  where  almost  eight 
hundred  skirmishes,  engagements  and  battles 
took  place.  Here  is  where  Washington  spent 
about,  one-third  of  the  seven  war  years.  From 
our  State  came  many  of  the  men  who  played 
a  prominent  role  In  the  founding  of  our 
Union. 

Most  Important,  here  Is  where  the  ten 
crucial  days  of  the  Revolution  took  place. 
The  t«n  days  starting  with  General  Wash- 
ington crossing  the  Delaware  River  to  New 
Jersey  on  Christmas  Day  1776,  his  glorious 
victories  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  the  ten 
days  that  turned  the  tide  of  the  War. 

How  should  we  mark  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  a  proud   Nation? 

Many  wUl  want  parades.  Carnival  people 
will  want  a  Pair.  Some  will  want  to  erect 
monuments.  Some  desire  plays,  operas,  bal- 
lets. Some  will  want  plaques  and  statues. 
Others  will  plant  trees.  Historians  will  write 
books.  Planners  will  want  to  rebuild  cities. 
Scientists  will  want  to  restructure  our  So- 
ciety. Environmentalists  will  want  to  clean 
and  purify  the  world  that  surrounds  us. 

Regardless  of  how  we  celebrate  the  Bi- 
centennial, each  of  us  Individually,  each 
municipality,  county  and  state,  should  do 
so  In  our  own  character.  In  our  own  Image. 
HopefuUy,  we  wUl  Instill  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people  enthusiasm  and  pride  In  the 
stirring  events  of  the  past,  so  that  they  may 
be  an  inspiration  for  the  future. 

"These  are  times  to  try  men's  souls,"  wrote 
Thomas  Paine  in  1776.  We  were  a  people 
fighting  for  Independence  against  Injustices, 
embattled  by  high  Inflation,  corruption, 
shortages  of  food  and  material,  and  with 
little  confidence  in  our  leaders.  Powerful 
revolutionary  forces  then  were  in  motion, 
forces  from  which  came  both  a  great  and 
new  system  of  Government  and  Freedom. 

As  we  approach  our  Bicentennial  Year, 
we  are  again  beset  by  most  difficult  and 
trying  conditions  throughout  the  world,  the 
Nation,  and  In  our  own  State.  These,  too, 
are  times  to  try  men's  souls.  We  are  in  a 
period  of  high  inflation,  yet  facing  a  deepen- 
ing economic  recession;  we  are  beset  by  high 
unemployment,   an  energy  crisis,  pollution 
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and  environmental  difficulties,  rising  crime 
and  a  great  lack  of  confidence  by  our  people 
in  our  political  system,  our  institutions  and 
in  themselves. 

In  the  Library  and  Museum  of  The  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  are  stored  about 
600,000  items,  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts, 
prints  of  our  history — the  largest  collection 
on  New  Jersey  anywhere.  They  are  clamoring 
to  be  heard.  They  speak  of  the  young  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution  who  always  seemed  hungry 
and  wet  and  frequently  unpaid,  with  little 
clothing  or  ammunition.  They  speak  of  hot 
wars,  cold  wars,  and  many  devastating  wars; 
of  economic  recessions  and  deep  depressions; 
of  the  struggle  to  win  the  West.  They  speak 
of  brother  against  brother,  and  the  fight  to 
preserve  the  Union.  They  speak  of  slavery, 
dust  bowls,  sweat  shops,  fiood  and  earth- 
quakes. Prom  within  the  great  walls  of  the 
Society's  Library  and  Museum,  these  mate- 
rials proclaim  a  loud  message — America  has 
known  all  this  and  has  survived  and  pros- 
pered. 

Our  role  Is  clearly  indicated — we  must  be 
a  voice  of  reason  and  stability  in  troubled 
times.  We  must  present  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  so  that  the  continuity  of  our  ideals  as  a 
nation  will  not  be  lost.  We  must  celebrate 
our  anniversary  years  with  programs  stress- 
ing the  proud  achievements  of  the  past,  the 
significant  events  of  our  stirring  history,  so 
that  they  may  serve  as  Inspiration  for  the 
future.  We  must  not  only  celebrate  who  we 
were  but  what  we  want  to  be.  We  must  re- 
mind our  people  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion gave  us  a  system  that,  with  all  Its  Im- 
perfections, Is  the  soundest  system  of  gov- 
ernment on  this  earth.  It  Is  a  government 
that  has  created  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  history.  A  government  under  God. 
where  we  can  live  and  worship  in  freedom. 
We  must  constantly  endeavor  to  protect  and 
preserve  our  Republic  from  without  and 
within  by  strengthening  our  faith  In  the 
principles  of  our  democracy. 

Once  again  great  forces  are  In.  motion,  de- 
signed to  bring  greater  Ideals  and  values. 
greater  fulfillment  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. America  has  faced  these  changes  be- 
fore— America  has  known  all  this  and  sur- 
vived and  grown  stronger  and  greater.  With 
our  strength,  resolve  and  ingenuity,  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  Bicentennial  years  are  oppor- 
tunities for  the  future.  Our  positive  hopes 
for  that  future  remain,  unshaken. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  COM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE  POLITI- 
CAL ASSASSINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  .  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
and  my  other  distinguished  colleagues 
know,  I  am  urging  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  recent  political  assas- 
sinations in  the  United  States. 

On  Pebruary  19,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  204  which,  if  passed  by  the 
House,  would  establish  a  select  commit- 
tee of  seven  Members,  appointed  by  you, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  deaths  of  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  Gov.  George  Wallace. 

There  are  now  some  42  cosponsors  of 
this  proposal,  representing  some  17 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Guam. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  support- 
ing the  need  for  a  restudy  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  but  rela- 


tively little,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
terms  of  individual  research  and  pub- 
lished findings  and  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  other  assassinations. 

However,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
upswing  in  the  number  of  published  find- 
ings regarding  the  assassination  of  U.S. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  I  would  like 
to  share  one  of  these  articles  with  this 
body.  The  article,  entitled  "RFK  Shoot- 
ing Questions  Persist"  by  William  Parr 
and  John  Kendall  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  July  20,  1975.  It  is  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  20,  1975) 
RFK  Shooting  Questions  Persist 
(By  William  Farr  and  John  Kendall) 
Los  Angeles. — Pressure  Is  growing  to  re- 
open the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  assassination 
case  and  address  again  the  question,  "Was 
Slrhan  Blshara  Slrhan  the  lone  gunman?" 
To  most  Americans,  it  must  seem  as  If 
that  question  has  been  answered:  that  Slr- 
han acted  alone  at  12:15  a.m.  June  5,  1968, 
when  he  emptied  a  revolver  at  Kennedy  in 
the  pantry  of  Los  Angeles'  Ambassador  Hotel. 
The    42-year-old    senator,    shot    down    in 
triumph   after   winning   California's  Demo- 
cratic presidential   primary,  died   about  25 
hours  later.  Slrhan  was  convicted,  sentenced 
to  death,  then  given  life  In  prison. 

Not  everyone  Is  satisfied,  however,  with  the 
answer  provided  early  In  1969  at  Slrhan's 
three-month  trial.  To  a  few  conspiracy  buffs, 
the  answer  that  Slrhan  acted  alone  was 
never  satisfactory.  Now  there  Is  a  growing 
chorus  of  those  who  do  not  talk  about  con- 
spiracy, but  rather  call  for  reexamination  of 
apparent  anomalies  in  the  physical  evidence 
collected  In  the  case. 

Just  before  his  death  on  June  27,  Los 
Angeles  District  Attorney  Joseph  P.  Busch 
had  considered  ways  to  reopen  aspects  of  the 
case,  possibly  through  a  special  master  ap- 
pointed by  the  California  Supreme  Court. 
Busch  had  not  changed  his  opinion.  He  still 
firmly  believed  Slrhan  was  the  lone  gunman. 
But,  associates  said,  he  recognized  a  possible 
need  to  restore  public  faith  that  nothing 
about  the  case  remained  untold  or  undis- 
covered. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months,  some  of  the 
nation's  best-known  newspim>ers  have  pub- 
lished stories  examining  doubts  raised  about 
the  assassination. 

Ted  Chanlch,  a  Los  Angeles-based,  Canadi- 
an-born Journalist  who  early  questioned  the 
official  version  of  the  assassination,  has  pro- 
duced and  toured  the  nation  with  a  docu- 
mentary called  "The  Second  Gun." 

Last  February,  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
(D-Tex.)  introduced  a  measure  in  Congress 
to  establish  a  select  committee  for  a  broad 
Investigation  of  the  assassinations  of  John 
and  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace.  He  has  39  co- spon- 
sors for  the  bin. 

Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  a  former  congress- 
man from  New  York,  who  Is  now  chairman 
of  California's  Fair  Political  Practices  Com- 
mission, demands  that  a  panel  of  impartial 
experts  be  permitted  to : 

Refine  Slrhan's  gun  to  check  challenged 
evidence  offered  by  DeWayne  Wolfer,  chief 
of  the  Los  Angles  Police  Department's  sci- 
entific Investigation  division. 

Examine  bullet  holes  in  three  soundproof 
ceiling  panels  from  the  pantry  and  in  the 
right  shoulder-pad  area  of  Kennedy's  coat 
to  determine  the  number  and  the  direction 
of  bullets  that  struck  them. 

Analyze  evidence  bullets  through  a  neu- 
tron activation  process  to  determine  whether 
all  the  bullets  were  fired  from  Slrhan's  gun. 
Read  the  illustrated,  10-volume  summary 
of  the  Los  Angeles  police  investigation  of 
the  assassination. 


EVERYONE    WAS    CERTAIN 


To  the  prosecutors  who  helped  convict 
Slrhan  and  to  the  police  officers  who  investi- 
gated the  case.  It  is  ludicroxis  to  question 
whether  Slrhan  was  the  only  gunman.  Was 
there  ever  a  plainer  case? 

Perhaps  90  to  100  persons  were  Jammed 
In  the  Ambassador's  pantry  when  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy was  shot.  Close  friends  and  associates 
were  In  nearly  physical  contact  with  him. 
Suddenly,  Slrhan  rushed  across  the  room, 
screamed  an  oath,  reached  past  an  assist- 
ant maltre  d'  escorting  Kennedy  and  fired 
at  the  senator. 

Slrhan  was  captured.  His  gun  was  seized 
and  his  captors  protected  him  from  enraged 
members  of  the  crowd. 

Not  a  single  person  who  was  in  that  crowd- 
ed pantry  now  says  anyone  beside  Slrhan 
was  seen  firing  a  gun.  A  television  film  run- 
ner once  aald  he  saw  a  guard  fire  a  weapon, 
but  he  has  since  backtracked. 

At  the  trial,  Slrhan  admitted  he  shot  Ken- 
nedy, and  his  attorneys  focused  attempts  to 
save  his  life  on  grounds  of  diminished  men- 
tal capacity. 

So  what,  authorities  may  well  ask  now, 
are  media  typxes,  conspiracy  bulTs  and  pub- 
licity seekers  talking  about?  It's  simply 
ridiculous  to  say  that  anyone  but  Slrhan 
was  firing  In  that  pantry. 

Skeptics  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  It 
Is  precisely  because  everyone  was  so  certain 
that  Slrhan  was  the  lone  assassin  that  the 
present  situation  was  created.  They  say  evi- 
dence introduced  In  the  trial  was  not  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  cross-examination  and 
eyewitness  testimony  which  appeared  to 
conflict  with  the  prosecution's  case  was  dis- 
counted or  ignored. 

To  understand  what  the  doubters  are 
questioning  and  authorities  are  answering. 
It  is  perhaps  best  to  consider  the  complicated 
circumstances  In  sections. 
the  guns 
Slrhan's  gun  was  an  Iver-Johnson  .22 
caliber  8-shot  Cadet  model  with  a  short 
barrel.  Number  H53725.  Slrhan  paid  a  few 
dollars  for  it  second-band.  The  wiry,  6-foot 
3-lnch  Jordanian  refugee  fought  fiercely  to 
keep  it. 

To  cries  of  "Get  hlml",  "Get  the  gvm!", 
some  of  those  near  Kennedy  grappled  with 
Slrhan.  Karl  Uecker,  a  hefty,  190-pound  as- 
sistant maltre  d',  wrestled  Slrhan  to  a  table- 
top  and  hit  his  gun  hand  against  It. 

BUI  Barry,  the  senator's  bodyguard  who 
had  been  escorting  Kennedy's  wife,  Ethel, 
fought  through  the  crowd  and  twisted  the 
revolver  from  Slrhan's  hand. 

Criminologist  Wolfer  testified  about  the 
gun  two  days  later  at  a  grand  jury  hear- 
ing. His  expert  testimony  was  that  a  bullet 
removed  from  the  area  of  Kennedy's  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  and  another  taken  from 
William  Weisel's  abdomen  had  been  fired  by 
the  Iver-Johnson  revolver. 

Fovir  of  the  seven  test  bullets  which  Wolfer 
indicated  were  fired  from  Slrhan's  gun  and 
reclaimed  were  Introduced  as  Exhibit  5B. 

At  Slrhan's  trial — months  later — Wolfer 
said  that  Slrhan's  gun  had  fired  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Welsel  evidence  bullets.  Three  test 
bullets  used  for  comparison  were  Introduced 
as  Exhibit  55. 

The  envelope  holding  the  bullets  was 
marked  with  the  gun  serial  number  H18602 — 
not  H53725,  the  number  of  Slrhan's  gun.  The 
wrong  number  was  not  discovered  untU 
nearly  two  years  later. 

Pasadena  criminologist  WUllam  W.  Harper, 
a  sometime  critic  of  Wolfer's  work,  noted  it 
in  November,  1970,  while  checking  physical 
evidence  In  the  case  at  the  county  clerk's 
office. 

In  an  affidavit  dated  Dec.  28,  1970,  Harper, 

now  72,  concluded  that  two  .22-callber  guns 

were  Involved  In  the  Kennedy  assassination. 

He  surmised  further  that  the  senator  was 

klUed  by  a  sboit  fired  from  a  position  o>tber 
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than  Slrhan'a,  and  he  considered  It  "ex- 
tremely \mllkely"  that  Slrhan  even  shot 
Kennedy. 

Both  the  DA  and  the  police  explained  the 
aerial  number  on  Exhibit  55  as  a  "clerical 
error"  made  by  Woller  In  confusing  the  num. 
ber  of  a  second  .22  caliber  revolver  used  for 
other  tests. 

Because  Slrhan's  gun  had  been  Introduced 
as  evidence  at  the  grand  Jury  on  June  7, 1968, 
authorities  said.  It  was  not  available  for 
muzzle-distance  tests  made  by  Wolfer  on 
June  11. 

Therefore,  they  said,  Wolfer  checked  out 
another  Iver-Johnson  Cadet  Model  .22  re- 
volver—Numbered H18602— from  the  police 
department's  property  division  on  June  10, 
and  used  It  next  day  to  check  the  range  at 
which  Kennedy  had  been  shot. 

When  he  later  made  out  Exhibit  65  for  the 
trial,  Wolfer  wrote  H18602  on  the  envelope 
containing  three  test  bullets  Instead  of  the 
□umber  of  Slrhan's  gun,  officials  said. 

To  skeptics  the  wrong  number  raises  the 
poeslblllty  that  proper  bullet  comparisons 
were  never  made.  They  suggest  Slrhan's  gun 
may  have  been  so  badly  damaged  In  the 
gunman's  capture  It  could  not  be  used  to 
test-flre  bullets  for  comparison. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  obtained  a  Superior 
Court  order  a  week  ago  to  view  physical  evi- 
dence In  the  case.  Including  Slrhan's  re- 
vt^ver.  The  weapon  (H53725)  appeared  from 
superficial  examination  to  be  operable. 

Newsmen  representing  the  Times  also 
found  a  notation  on  Exhibit  6B  which  tends 
to  support  the  official  contention  that  a 
clerical  error  Is  resposlble  for  the  wrong  serial 
nimaber  on  the  test  bullets  Introduced  as 
Exhibit  65  at  Slrhan's  trial. 

The  serial  number  on  5B  Introduced  at  the 
grand  Jury— four  of  seven  test  bullets  Wolfer 
said  were  flred  from  Slrhan's  revolver— was 
H63725,  the  serial  number  of  Slrhan's  gun 
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Sen.  Kennedy  died  m  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  at  1:44  a.m.  June  6,  1988.  Within 
two  hours.  County  Coroner  Thomas  T  No- 
guchl  began  an  autopsy. 

Noguchl  found  that  a  bullet  had  entered 
behind  Kennedy's  right  ear  and  shattered 
in  the  brain.  Two  others  struck  In  the  right 
annplt.  One  exited  through  the  right  chest. 
'The  other  stopped  at  the  base  of  the  neck. 
A  fourth  buUet  passed  through  the  shoulder- 
pad  area  of  the  coat. 

It  was  the  bullet  taken  from  the  area  of 
the  sUth  cervical  vertebra  that  Wolfer  Identi- 
fied as  coming  from  Slrhan's  gun.  It  was 
designated  as  Exhibit  47  at  the  trial. 

Five  others  In  the  pantry  besides  Kennedy 
were  shot.  Bullets  or  fragments  were  recov- 
ered from  them  aU.  The  bullet  In  the  best 
condition  was  removed  from  William  Welsel's 
abdomen. 

At  Slrhan's  trial,  Wolfer  also  Identified  the 
Welsel  bullet.  Exhibit  54,  as  having  been 
flred  from  Slrhan's  gun. 

The  police  expert  said  he  based  his  con- 
clusions about  Exhibits  47  and  54  on  exam- 
inations under  a  comparison  microscope  of 
Individual  Identifying  marks  common  to 
them  and  test  bullets  fired  from  Slrhan's 
gun. 

Wolfer's  testimony  about  the  evidence 
bullets  was  not  challenged  then.  Slrhan's 
attorneys  stipulated  that  bullet  fragments 
from  Kennedy's  brain  had  come  from  their 
client's  gun. 

It  was  not  untU  Harper's  affidavit  on  Dec 
28,  1970,  that  anyone  questioned  Wolfer's 
Identification. 

Harper,  a  consriltlng  criminologist  for  35 
years,  photographed  the  Kennedy  and  Welsel 
buUets  with  the  assistance  of  an  engineer 
for  a  company  which  developed  the  Hycon 
BalUscan  camera.  This  camera  produces 
photographs  of  the  entire  circumferences  of 
bullets  by  rotating  them  In  phases  In  front 
of  a  lens.  The  photos  then  can  be  placed  side 
by  side  for  comparison. 

In  his  affidavit,  Harper  declared  that  bla 


examination  had  failed  to  disclose  any  in- 
dividual characteristics  establishing  that  the 
Etennedy  and  Weisel  bullets  had  been  flred 
from  the  same  gun. 

Furthermore,  Harper  said,  his  study  dis- 
closed that  the  Kennedy  bullet  has  a  rifilng 
angle  about  23  minutes  or  14  per  cent  greater 
than  the  rifling  angle  of  the  Welsel  bullet. 
Bullets  are  marked  when  they  are  spun  by 
spiral  rifling  grooves  built  Into  a  gun's  barrel 
to  stabUlze  a  missile  In  flight.  Harper  meas- 
ured these  marks. 

He  went  on  to  conclude,  "It  Is,  therefore, 
my  opinion  that  bullets  47  and  64  could  not 
have  been  fired  from  the  same  gun." 

The  Los  Angeles  police  board  of  Inquiry 
appointed  to  Investigate  the  challenge  to 
Wolfer's  competence  reported  In  October, 
1971,  that  when  analyzed  the  Importance 
of  Harper's  23-mlnute  difference  Is  "ques- 
tionable." 

Pointing  out  that  a  circle  Is  divided  Into 
360  degrees  and  a  degree  is  composed  of  60 
minutes,  the  board  noted  the  difference  re- 
ported by  Harper  amounts  to  about  one- 
third  of  a  degree. 

"When  the  difficulty  of  exactly  aligning 
the  two  bullets  Is  realized,  the  minute  dif- 
ference of  23  minutes  loses  Its  Importance," 
the  board  concluded. 

But  In  November,  1973,  another  expert  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion  as  Harper:  that 
the  Kennedy  and  Welsel  bullets  were  not 
flred  from  the  same  weapon. 

Herbert  Leon  MacDonell,  director  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Forensic  Science  In  Coming. 
N.Y.,  signed  an  affidavit  based  on  his  study 
Ox  the  Harper  photographs  of  the  evidence 
biillets. 

MacDonell  Introduced  to  the  controversy 
a  new  element:  cannelures.  Cannelures  are 
knurled  rings  running  around  a  bullet's  cir- 
cumference. They  are  placed  there  in  the 
manufacture. 

MacDonell  noted  the  Kennedy  bullet  has 
one  cannelure  while  the  Welsel  buUet  has 
two.  Yet  shell  casings  In  Slrhan's  gun  Iden- 
tified the  ammunition  as  long-rifle  mimmags 
made  by  Omark-C.C.I.  of  Lewlston.  Idaho. 
He  said  Omark  reported  to  him  that  It  had 
never  manufactured  long-rifle  mlnlmag  am- 
munition with  less  than  two  cannelures 

Also,  MacDonell  said  he  had  foimd  a  dif- 
ference In  rifling  angles  of  "nearly  one-half 
of  a  degree  "  between  the  Kennedy  and  Wel- 
sel bullets  and  had  failed  to  find  matching 
Individual  characteristics  on  the  two  missiles 
"Overall  sharpness  of  the  Kennedy  bullet 
suggests  that  It  was  fired  from  a  barrel  whose 
rifling  was  In  far  better  condition  than  the 
one  from  which  the  Welsel  bullet  was  flred  " 
he  said. 

In  response  to  questions  posed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  "nmes,  the  district  attorney's  office 
challenged  the  findings  of  both  MacDoneU 
and  Harper. 

Positive  Identification  of  bullets  as  coming 
from  a  particular  weapon  rests  upon  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  evidence,  not  photo- 
graphs, the  statement  said.  Furthermore  the 
DA  maintained,  both  rifilng  angles  and  can- 
nelures are  not  "significant"  m  the  positive 
Identification  of  evidence  bullets 
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the  muzzle  of  Slrhan's  gun  never  came  close 
enough  to  infilct  nearly  contact  wounds  If 
they  are  correct,  then  who  fired  the  shots 
that  struck  Kennedy  at  point-blank  ranee-- 
as  the  autopsy  shows?  A  second  g\inman? 

Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  recently  refused  to 
answer  questions  about  the  case  on  grounita 
that  It  had  been  settled  at  Slrhan's  trial  and 
In  subsequent  legal  actions.   Including  an 

h^^°H^*I^'.^°^®^'"''  *^®  ^^  Angeles  police 
board  of  inquiry  relied  on  the  absence  of 
eyewitnesses  to  maintain:  "It  Is  unrealistic 
at  thU  time  to  theorize  that  a  second  Kun 
was  flred  during  the  assassination.  Many  oeo. 
pie  witnessed  this  crime,  but  not  one  of  those 
persons  observed  a  second  gunman  firinel 
weapon."  ^  " 

*,  H°  *^«  .doubters,  that  police  assurance  set- 
tied  nothing. 

The  district  attorney's  office  insisted  a  week 
ago  that  both  physical  evidence  and  eve- 
witness  accounts  at  Slrhan's  trial  showed 
that  Slrhan  was  in  a  position  to  shoot  Ken- 
nedy at  "virtually  point-blank  range" 

The  DA  suggested  eyewitness  accounts  do 
not  coincide  in  every  detail  because:  not  aU 
witnesses  have  the  same  vantage  point-  no 
witness  is  necessarily  more  or  less  reli'able 
than  another;  not  all  witnesses  who  testified 
at  the  trial  were  asked  about  muzzle  dla- 
tance:  not  all  witnesses  were  In  a  position 
to  observe  each  and  every  detaU. 

HOW  MANY  SHOTS? 

Five  plus  four  equals  nine.  Slrhan  fired 
eight  shots.  How  is  it  that  bullets  were  re- 
covered  from  five  victims  other  than  Ken- 
nedy and  four  bullets  either  wounded  the 
senator    or    passed    through    his    clothing? 


THE  EJE  WITNESSES 

The  experts  are  certain  Sen.  Kennedy  was 
shot  from  a  distance  of  1  to  3  inches  behind 
the  right  ear  and  l  to  6  Inches  beneath  the 
right  arm.  The  greater  numbers  are  the  out- 
side limits,  according  to  police  expert  Wolfer 
and  coroner  Noguchl.  Actually,  they  estl- 
mated  the  muzzle  distances  were  nearly 
contact.  "<=«"*/ 

*J11^^^  contact.  In  a  room  crowded  with  90 
w  100  potential  witnesses,  about  30  of  them 
m  Kennedy's  Immediate  vicinity.  You  might 
imagine  those  circumstances  offer  poor  ma- 
terial for  controversy. 

Actually,  to  those  who  question  the  official 
version,  eyewitnesses  accounts  of  the  shoot- 
Uig  are  cited  as  persuasive  evidence  that  the 
fun  story  has  never  been  told. 

Some  of  thoee  near  Kennedy  have  said 


♦V.  *  fJ"""^'*""  *^  complicated  by  disclosure 
that  there  was  a  bullet  hole  in  each  of  three 
soundproofing  celling  panels  hung  in  the 

Nine  plus  three  equals  12. 

•nien,  there  was  that  Associated  Press 
photograph  taken  June  5,  1968.  It  showed 
two  policemen  looking  at  what  the  caption 
said  was  a  bullet  found  m  a  door  frame  at 
the  scene. 

Twelve  plus  one  equals  13. 

None  of  the  equations  or  answers  greater 
than  eight  is  correct,  according  to  authori- 
ties What  happened  was  that  some  bullets 
made  more  than  one  hole,  they  say 
rri^.n  ,ff?  Angeles  poUce  deprnment's 
criminalistics  section  offered  its  explanation 
^^  ^'y^i^'^^ry  study"  dated  July  8,  1968, 
and  later  produced  a  schematic  drawing  sup- 
porting  these  conclusions: 
.,.^^^11*  ^°-  ^-  E'ltered  Kennedy's  head  be- 
hind the  right  ear  and  was  later  recovered 
from  his  head. 

Bullet  No.  2:  Passed  through  the  right 
shoulder  pad  of  Kennedy's  coat,  traveled 
upward  and  struck  Paul  Schrade  in  the  fore- 
head. 

Bullet  No.  3:  Entered  the  senator's  right 
rear  shoulder  about  seven  Inches  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  and  came  to  rest  at  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra. 

K»?v"l?  ^?-  *•■  Entered  Kennedy's  right  rear 
MO  *^"*  °°®  '"'^^  *°  *^«  ^eht  of  bullet 
wo.  8.  Then  it  traveled  upward  and  forward, 
exited  in  the  right  front  chest  area,  pierced 
a  celling  tile  and  was  "lost  somewhere  In  the 
celling  Innerspace." 

BuUet  No.  5:  Struck  Ira  Qoldateln  In  the 
left  rear  buttock. 

Bullet  No.  6:  Passed  through  Ooldstelnl 
left  pants  leg,  struck  the  cement  fioor  and 
entered  Irwin  Stroll's  leg. 

Bullet  No.  7:  Struck  WlUiam  Welsel  in  the 
left  abdomen. 

Bullet  No.  8:  Struck  the  plaster  ceUlng, 
ricocheted  and  hit  Klzabeth  Evans  In  the 
forehead. 

As  for  the  AP  plctrire,  Wolfer  once  made 
a  statement  in  a  deposition  that  a  door  frame 
had  been  booked  as  evidence  and  examined 
but  the  hole  in  it  was  not  made  by  a  bunet. 

Neither  the  pantry  arithmetic  nor  Wolfw* 
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explanation  have  satisfied  skeptics,  however. 
They  question  how  eight  buUets  could  have 
made  "all  those  holes." 

Noguchl  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  he 
thought  Kennedy's  wounds  were  consistent 
with  the  position  in  which  the  senator 
and  Sirhan  were  placed  by  authorities,  pro- 
vided the  muzzle  distance  was  point-blank. 

Critics  disagree.  They  contend  Kennedy's 
wounds  could  not  have  been  Infiicted  from 
Slrhan's  position  or  that  a  buUet  could  have 
passed  through  the  shoulder-pad  area  and 
hit  Schrade.  Schrade  himself  says  he  does 
not  understand  how  he  could  have  been  shot 
In  the  way  authorities  said. 

Responding  to  questions  a  week  ago,  the 
dUtrlct  attorney's  office  supported  the  police 
version  of  the  path  of  the  shoulder  pad  or 
Schrade  bullet.  The  DA  also  said  prosecutors 
bad  relied  upon  a  summary  of  the  bullet 
paths  and  a  later  schematic  in  prosecuting 
Slrhan. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  there  never 
was  any  indication  of  any  other  person  firing 
in  the  pantry,"  the  statement  said. 

The  left  sleeve  of  Kennedy's  coat  is  miss- 
ing, and  skeptics  question  that,  too.  They  ask 
bow  many  bullet  holes  might  be  in  the 
sleeve  if  it  were  found.  When  Wolfer  was 
asked  that  question  once  in  a  deposition,  he 
reasoned  that  there  would  be  no  holes  in 
the  sleeve  because  the  bullets  would  have 
bad  to  go  somewhere  In  the  pantry  and  none 
was  found. 

IS  THERE  A  SOLUTION? 

Seven  years  after  the  assassination,  the 
questions  and  the  demands  for  answers  per- 
sist. Can  the  questions  ever  be  conclusively 
answered?  Will  someone  in  official  capacity 
take  steps  to  erase  the  doubts? 

The  pressure  on  authorities  to  deal  with 
the  dilemma  began  slowly  mounting  last 
December  when  Lowensteln  held  a  press  con. 
ference  here.  Essentially,  Lowensteln  posed 
the  same  questions  that  Charach  has  been 
tenaciously  pursuing  for  five  years.  But  one 
December  when  Lowensteln  held  a  press  con- 
ference was  the  release  of  a  statement  by 
four  of  the  five  persons  who  were  wounded 
in  the  pantry  that  night  when  the  senator 
was  shot. 

Paul  Schrade,  Ira  Ooldstein,  William 
Welsel  and  Irwin  Stroll  made  this  Joint 
statement : 

"Four  of  us  who  were  wounded  in  the 
assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy  have  be- 
come convinced  of  the  need  for  a  new  inves- 
tigation of  this  case.  Until  now,  we  have 
strongly  resisted  all  efforts  to  question  the 
obvious  and  official  version  that  Kennedy's 
death  and  our  being  wounded  involved  only 
one  gunman." 

The  four  shooting  victims  said  Lowensteln 
had  raised  serious  questions  "about  the 
substantial  discrepancies  and  gaps  in  evi- 
dence which  have  created  grave  doubts  in 
our  minds  about  the  official  version." 

Virtually  everyone  Involved  in  the  contro- 
versy agrees  that  the  most  substantial  ques- 
tion centers  on  the  Slrhan  gun  and  the  bul- 
lets. When  and  if  the  case  is  reopened,  the 
reflrlng  of  the  gvm  will  have  top  priority. 

Why  have  authorities  resisted  refirlng  the 
weapon?  Why  not  Just  do  it  and  put  an  end 
to  all  the  speculation  about  the  bullet  evi- 
dence? 

The  resistance  to  refiring  the  weapon  Is 
based,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  concern  that 
the  district  attorney's  office  has  about  the 
"Integrity"  of  the  ballistics  exhibits. 

This  position  was  bolstered  by  the  follow- 
ing finding  by  the  1971  Los  Angeles  County 
grand  JiU"y: 

"Because  the  exhibits  vmder  the  custody  of 
the  county  clerk's  officer  were  handled,  ex- 
amined and  photographed  by  unauthorized 
persons,  and  mishandled  by  county  clerk's 
personnel,  there  exists  a  reservation  on  the 
part  of  the  grand  Jury  relating  to  the  present 
Integrity  of  the  ballistics  exhibits  .  .  ." 

Critics  of  the  Investigation  claim  that  this 
is  a  false  Issue  used  by  the  district  attorney's 
office  to  divert  attention  from  key  questions. 


There  was  no  evidence  developed  during  the 
1971  grand  Jury  Investigation  that  any  tam- 
pering with  exhibits  actually  occurred,  but 
Investigators  remain  gravely  concerned  about 
it. 

And  so  the  debate  g^es  on.  It  seems  certain 
that  It  will  not  be  stilled  until  the  gun  Is 
refired,  and  perhaps  not  even  then. 

"God  help  us."  says  acting  District  Attor- 
ney John  Howard,  "If  all  the  bullet  compari- 
sons are  inconclusive  after  refiring  the  gun. 
Then  someone  will  probably  come  up  with 
a  third -gun  theory." 


HEARINGS  SET  TO  IMPLEMEJTT  PAT- 
ENT COOPERATION  TREATY;  RE- 
ORGANIZE GUAM  JUDICIARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
scheduled  legislative  hearings  on  two 
measures,  both  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
morning,  July  31,  1975,  in  room  2226, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

First  of  these,  to  begin  at  10  a.m.,  is  S. 
24,  an  act  to  carry  into  effect  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty 
which  passed  the  Senate  June  21,  1975. 
The  Senate  had  given  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  treaty  itself  on  October  30, 
1973.  The  pending  bill  makes  procedural 
changes  in  U.S.  patent  law  to  enable  U.S. 
applicants  for  patents  and  foreign  appli- 
cants filing  In  the  United  States  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  treaty 
when  It  comes  into  effect  with  respect  to 
the  United  States.  The  subcommittee  will 
hear  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  on  S.  24, 
subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  on  the 
other  measure,  H.R.  4580,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system 
of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
measure  would  restructure  the  Judicial 
system  in  Guam.  It  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Guam  was  eliminated 
by  a  decision  of  the  District  Court  of 
Guam.  H.R.  4580  would  reestablish  the 
appellate  function  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Guam  and  provide  for  direct  appeals 
from  that  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Witnesses  will  Include  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
members  of  the  government  of  Guam, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  TURKEY 
DISASTROUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
today  Is  considering  legislation  to  par- 
tially resume  military  assistance  to  Tur- 
key. It  Is  a  measure  and  a  policy  I  can- 
not support. 

The  partial  resumption  of  such  aid  to 
Turkey  cannot  Insure  that  our  relations 
with  Uiat  country  will  Improve.  Nor  will 
It  guarantee  that  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tions on  Cyprus  wUl  be  ameliorated. 


On  the  contrary,  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation to  resupply  Turkey  with  arms  and 
ammunition  woiUd  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  American  foreign  jwlicy,  and  on 
our  position  of  strength  In  the  world. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  legal  and  hu- 
manistic questions  and  concerns  sur- 
rounding this  issue,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  agree  that  Turkey's  violation  of  our 
laws  in  using  American  weapons  for  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus,  and  her  intransigence  to- 
ward working  for  peace  on  that  island, 
are  reasons  enough  to  continue  our  arms 
embargo. 

But  I  think  that  an  even  more  com- 
pelling Eirgument  not  to  resume  military 
aid  Is  that  we  must  wholeheartedly  re- 
ject Turkey's  blatant  attempts  to  black- 
mail this  country  Into  restoring  such  aid 
by  stating  she  will  throw  us  out  of  our 
NATO  bases  if  we  do  not. 

Last  February,  Tiu-key  announced  she 
was  drafting  plans  to  close  down  some 
of  our  military  installations  there  in  re- 
taliation for  our  arms  embargo.  This  ac- 
tion has  been  used  by  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration as  an  argument  for  our  resuming 
aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent  such  a  blackmail 
attempt.  I  think  the  American  people  re- 
sent such  a  blackmail  attempt.  And  I 
think  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  resent  such  a  blackmail  attempt 
We  would  be  creating  a  dangerous 
precedent  if  we  did  acquiesce,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  the  Congress  must  not  allow  this 
to  happen. 

There  are  more  than  300  American 
military  installations  in  many  countries 
overseas.  Many  of  those  coimtries  have 
domestic  and  international  policies 
which  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  our 
own,  and  some  even  consistently  oppose 
us  on  many  issues. 

n  we  aUow  Turkey  to  intimidate  us 
into  paying  this  military  aid  as  ransom 
for  our  bases  in  that  coimtry,  what  is  to 
stop  other  nations  from  pursuing  the 
same  course  in  an  effort  to  win  some- 
thing from  us? 

We  also  would  be  sending  a  message 
to  all  other  recipients  of  American  arms 
shipments  that  they  could,  if  they  fol- 
lowed Turkeys  example,  violate  their 
agreements  with  the  United  States,  vio- 
late our  laws,  or  use  these  arms  against 
other  U.S.  allies  and  get  away  with  It. 

I  see  great  dangers  in  this  course,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Not  only  would  we  be  opening 
ourselves  to  more  international  black- 
mail, but  we  would,  in  this  period  of  a 
worldwide  arms  race  and  a  growing  ten- 
sion between  nations,  be  contributing  to 
this  general  instability  by  seemingly 
condoning  indiscriminate  use  of  our 
weapons. 

Regarding  our  strategic  bases  in  Tur- 
key and  those  in  Greece,  I  think  that  in- 
stallations in  both  locations  are  impor- 
tant to  our  security  interests  at  this 
time. 

But  bases  in  one  country  ought  not  to 
be  jeopardized  for  bases  in  the  other.  We 
need  both  and  should  try  to  retain  both. 
But  we  should  do  this  by  trying  to 
persuade  Turkey,  or  any  other  country, 
that  her  long-term  security  interests  lie 
with  the  West.  It  should  not  be  done  by 
paying  International  blackmail. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  the  second 
dimension  of  the  military  aid  Issue,  Mr. 
Speaker. 
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We  must  remember  that  the  Turkish 
Invasion  of  Cyprus  is  the  reason  for  this 
arms  embargo.  When  she  invaded  Cy- 
prus, Turkey  violated  two  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

She  used  American  arms  given  her 
for  defensive  purposes  to  aggressively  at- 
tack and  occupy  that  independent  island 
nation. 

These  American  weapons  were  used  to 
kill  and  maim  thousands  of  people,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  invasion,  Turitey  held 
more  than  40  percent  of  Cypnis  and  had 
made  refugees  of  more  than  180.000 
Greek  Cypriots. 

Thus  far,  the  situation  on  Cyprus  has 
yet  to  change  substantially.  The  homeless 
are  still  homeless,  and  the  nation  is  still 
divided.  American  weapons  still  are  be- 
ing pointed  in  an  offensive,  rather  than 
defensive,  manner. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  Cyprus  situation, 
and  yet  the  Turks  persist  in  their  reluc- 
tance to  approach  such  an  agreement. 

We  cannot  resume  our  military  assist- 
ance in  light  of  their  imwillingness  to 
help  relieve  the  human  suffering  they 
have  inflicted  and  to  repair  the  damage 
they  have  caused. 

We  cannot  resume  our  aid  until  the 
violations  of  our  laws,  by  Turkey's  con- 
tinued presence  on  Cyprus,  cease. 

Only  when  these  unfortunate  realities 
change,  and  the  Turks  alter  their  posi- 
tions, should  this  House  lift  its  arms 
embargo  against  them. 


GUN  CONTROL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  ,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  night,  a  14-year-old  Washing- 
ton Post  newsboy  was  murdered.  He  was 
shot  dead  with  a  top-of-the-line,  $140, 
stainless  steel.  Smith  and  Wesson  .38. 
The  gun  was  serialized,  registered,  dis- 
tributed, and  sold  in  a  perfectly  legal 
manner.  It  was  also  stolen — by  a  con- 
victed armed  robber  Who  used  it  to  kill 
a  14-year-old  boy. 

The  handgim  was  no  "Saturday  Night 
Special."  No  number  of  FBI  checks  or 
waiting  periods  or  strictly  licensed 
dealers  would  have  saved  that  boy's  life. 

It  is  time  that  we  realized  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  these  senseless  killings 
is  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  these  deadly 
efficient  handgxins  at  their  source — by 
banning  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  all  handgims. 

In  the  July  23  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  Jimmy  Breslin  tells  the  story 
of  "The  Serialized  Registered  Gun  That 
Killed  a  Boy." 

I  insert  his  article  into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

The  Seriauzxo  Registebzd  Qun  That  ifTt.i.im 

aBot 

(By  Jimmy  Breslin) 

On  May  11,  1974,  tbere  arrived  at  tbe  main 
<^C8  of  Irrlng's  Spcsts  Sbope,  Inc.,  In  the 
Far  Northeast  section  of  Washington,  a 
United  Parcel  Service  pacltage,  wrapped  In 
plain  brown  pap>er  and  bearing  tbe  return 
address  of  J8C.  Inc.  Route  1.  Olyphant.  Pa. 
The  package  was  received  by  John  Chapman, 


the  chief  gun  buyer  for  the  nine  Irvlng's 
stores  In  the  Washington  axea.  "nie  package 
contained  a  &nlth  and  Wesson  Model  64, 
serial  number  D  624738.  This  is  a  stainless 
steel  .38,  a  highly  deairable  weapon,  accord- 
ing to  Chafkman,  because  after  being  used 
the  gun  can  be  washed  under  a  faucet.  "All 
the  parts  are  stainless  steel,  you  take  care  of 
U  Just  like  silverware,"  Chapman  says. 

The  gun  had  been  man\ifactured  at  the 
main  Smith  and  Wesson  plant  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  It  then  had  been  sent  to  a  dis- 
tributor, Jerry's  Sports  Centre,  in  Oljrphant, 
Pa.  Jerry's  ships  its  orders  out  In  plain 
broiwn  paper  and  with  the  "JSC"  Initials  In 
order  to  help  keep  the  contents  unrecog- 
nizable. 

The  gun  was  placed  in  the  Irvlng's  shop  in 
the  Landover  Mall.  All  other  stores  were  ad- 
vised that  this  "unique"  gun  was  in  stock, 
but  It  was  to  be  moved  from  Irvlng's  Store 
at  Landover  only  tf  one  of  tbe  other  stores 
had  a  definite  buyer. 

On  Aug.  28,  Oscar  Jackson  came  into  the 
Irvlng's  Sports  Shop  downtown  store  on  the 
corner  of  10th  and  E  Streets,  across  the  street 
from  an  entrance  to  the  hulking  new  FBI 
building.  Jackson  owns  a  tavern,  the  Man- 
hattan Cafe,  on  18th  Street  and  U,  In  the 
crime-racked  upper  Northwest  section  of 
the  city.  Jackson  felt  unprotected  without  a 
gun  in  the  bar.  Wnen  the  salesman  at  Ir- 
vlng's downtown  store,  Don  Pogel.  told  Jack- 
son about  the  Smith  and  Wesson  Model  64, 
Jackson  placed  a  deposit.  Fogel  had  the  gun 
brought  by  delivery  truck  from  the  Landover 
store,  and  Jackson  went  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  filed  for  permission  to 
buy  the  gun. 

There  are  over  58,000  registered  handguns 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Upon  filing  for 
purchase  of  a  gun,  a  person  is  fingerprinted 
and  his  background  checked  for  insanity, 
alcoholism  and  convictions.  Police  say  they 
also  call  a  person's  spouse  to  see  if  purchase 
of  a  gun  would  cause  marital  complications. 
On  Oct.  15,  1974,  Oscar  Jackson,  certified, 
registered,  paid  the  balance  on  the  $140 
purchase  and  walked  out  of  Irvlng's  store 
with  the  gun  and  a  box  of  bullets. 

He  says  he  fired  the  gun  once.  Where  did 
he  fire  it?  "Around  someplace,  Just  to  see  If 
It  worked,"  Jackson  says.  He  then  placed  the 
gun  in  a  cabinet  underneath  the  back  bar  of 
the  Manhattan  Cafe,  a  small  place  whose 
pleasantness  Is  disturbed  by  the  continual 
droning  of  a  color  television'  set  over  the  bar. 
The  gun  remained  in  the  cabinet.  Jackson 
never  finding  himself  in  need  of  it.  There 
are  many  holdups  In  the  area,  a  food  store 
around  the  comer  has  been  held  up  five 
times,  Jackson  says,  but  his  bar  has  escaped 
violence. 

On  January  24.  1975,  Jackson  closed  the 
Manhattan  at  two  a.m.  When  the  day  bar- 
maid. Helen  Queen,  arrived  at  8:15  a.m.,  she 
found  the  cabinet  under  the  back  bar  had 
been  broken  into.  The  hinges  had  been 
taken  off.  In  the  men's  room,  a  window  had 
been  taken  out.  Helen  Queen  called  Jack- 
son and  he  got  out  of  bed  and  came  to  his 
bar.  He  found  missing  a  brown  metal  box 
containing  $500  and  rolls  of  change,  cartons 
of  cigarettes  worth  $300.  several  cases  of 
whisky,  and  the  gun  and  box  of  bullets. 
He  reported  this  to  police.  Immediately,  the 
gun.  District  of  Columbia  registration  n\un- 
ber  60316.  was  listed  as  being  stolen. 

There  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia  no 
way  to  count  the  number  of  actual  weapons 
on  hand  on  any  given  night.  A  visitor  who 
has  walked  the  streets  of  this  city  for  sev- 
eral weeks  Is  of  the  opinion  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  city  at  night  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  a  person  who  does  not  have 
a  gun.  Many  of  the  guns  are  cheap  and  unre- 
liable or  inoperable.  But  many  of  them  are 
well-manufactured;  unlike  American  cars, 
which  cost  thousands  and  begin  to  fall  apart 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  an  American  made 
gun,  costing  less  than  $150.  can  with  proper 
care  shoot  people  into  the  third  generation. 


Whatever,  somewhere  at  night  In  Washing- 
ton, from  last  January  on.  was  a  Smith  and 
Wesson  stainless  steel  .38  which,  if  used, 
could  be  cleaned  under  a  faucet,  like  knives 
and  forks.  It  was  listed  as  stolen,  but  there 
is  no  way  to  look  for  a  stolen  gun.  A  stolen 
gun  Is  Just  something  you  put  down  on  a  list. 
Unless  you  are  the  person  who  has  stolen  it. 

At  3:15  a.m.  last  Saturday  night,  Kenneth 
Washmgton.  14,  was  riding  in  the  front  of 
a  Washington  Post  newspaper  delivery  truck 
going  along  a  street  in  the  Northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  He  and  another  boy— in 
news  circulation  business  their  Jobs  are 
known  as  "Jumpers" — heard  shots.  They 
looked  around  to  see  where  the  shots  were. 
Then  part  of  the  window  of  the  truck  dis- 
solved. A  moment  later,  Keimeth  Washing- 
ton said,  in  a  small  voice.  "I  been  hit  in  the 
chest."  He  went  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
truck  with  a  little  piece  of  death  Inside  him. 
Nobody  could  see  any  blood  on  his  blue  shirt. 
"He  moved  Just  a  little  and  then  he  dldnt 
say  no  more."  the  other  boy,  Howard  Ross, 
said. 

Later  that  night,  a  man  was  picked  up  for 
the  shooting.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  a  gun 
was  found  in  a  car.  Homicide  detectivea 
checked  the  gun  and  found  it  had  been 
stolen  from  Oscar  Jackson,  owner  of  the 
Manhattan  Cafe.  It  was  serialized,  registered, 
listed,  charted  and  it  had  killed  a  14-year-old 
boy. 

The  man  arrested.  Benjamin  O'Connor.  31, 
was  arraigned  on  a  homicide  charge  in  court. 
Moonfaced,  burly-shouldered,  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  Judge  and  said  nothing.  Then 
he  rolled  through  the  door  to  the  detention 
pens — a  prison  roU;  he  had  been  released 
from  a  penitentiary  in  January  after  serving 
time  for  armed  robbery. 

The  wake  for  Kenneth  Washington  will  be 
held  tonight  at  the  Jarvis  Funeral  Home, 
1432  U  St.  NW.  The  funeral  wUl  be  held  to- 
morrow at  the  ShUoh  Baptist  Church.  1500 
9th  St.  NW. 

Later  in  the  day.  after  the  arraignment, 
Oscar  Jackson  was  found  in  the  Manhattan 
Cafe. 

"My  gun?"  he  said.  "Really?  My  gun  is  the 
gun  they  used  to  shoot  the  boy?  And  they  got 
the  gun?  Oee.  Well."  He  sat  at  a  table  and 
thought  for  a  moment. 

"Will  I  be  able  to  get  my  gun  back?  I 
should  be  able  to  get  my  gun  back."  He 
thought  some  more.  "Hell.  yeah.  I  should  be 
able  to  get  it  back  now.  That's  stolen  prop- 
erty and  they  recovered  It,  right?" 


ISSUE  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  MUST 
BE  PART  OF  ACCORD  AGREED 
TO    AT    SUMMIT    MEETING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ford  will  be  leaving  for  Europe 
shortly  to  attend  the  final  summit  meet- 
ing of  the  35 -nation  European  Security 
Conference.  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  apprehension  that  the 
final  accord  presented  at  the  summit 
may  brush  aside  the  key  issue  of  human 
rights. 

I  recently  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  four  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  order  to  obtain 
firsthand  information  on  the  very  vital 
questions  of  emigration  and  political 
and  social  freedom.  I  returned  from  this 
trip  convinced  that  we  must  continue  to 
link  the  issue  of  human  rights  to  the 
Soviets'  requests  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  D^toite  Is  hollow  if 
the  United  States  does  not  continue  to 
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insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  grant  its 
citizens  vital  civil  liberties. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  five  members  on 
the  trip  are  joining  together  today  to 
introduce    a    resolution    exhorting   the 
President  to  seek  specific  guarantees  and 
commitments  for  the  unhampered  move- 
ment of  persons,  information  and  ideas 
before  he  agrees  to  any  declaration  or 
statement  of  principles  presented  at  the 
European  Security  Conference.  We  have 
also  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  reiter- 
ating our  conviction  that  the  issue  of  hu- 
man rights  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
any  European  Security  Conference  ac- 
cord agreed  to  by  the  United  States.  I  am 
inserting  this  letter  in  the  Record: 
House  or  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  24, 1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  view  of  your  im- 
pending trip  to  Helsinki  to  attend  the  Euro- 
pean Sec\irlty  Conference  Summit  meeting, 
we  wish  to  convey  our  conviction — expressed 
In  the  enclosed  resolution — that  the  issue  of 
human  rights  must  be  an  Integral  part  of 
any  accord  agreed  to  by  the  United  States. 

We  strongly  support  efforts  to  reduce  ten- 
sions and  arrive  at  an  understanding  on 
principles  of  peace  and  cooperation  among 
the  participating  nations.  To  attain  this 
goal,  guarantees  of  political  and  social  free- 
dom must  be  Included  in  those  political 
assurances  negotiated  at  the  Sunmilt.  The 
United  States  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  con- 
cern with  these  vital  human  rights. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  it  Is  Imperative 
that  you  seek  specific  guarantees  and  com- 
mitments for  unhampered  movement  of  per- 
sons, information  and  ideas  before  you  agree 
to  any  declaration  or  statement  of  principles 
presented  at  the  European  Security 
Conference. 

Sincerely, 

Edwabd  Mzzvinskt. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Holtzman. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
Joshua  Eilberg. 


ENERGY  FROM  THE  SEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  several  months  two  basic  argu- 
ments have  surfaced  from  the  volumi- 
nous energy  debate  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  Congiess.  Two  dominant  themes 
have  consistently  been  argued  by  vari- 
ous proponents  of  each  position.  One 
argument  is  that  we  must  decontrol  the 
price  of  oil  and  gas  to  insure  economic 
incentives  for  exploration  of  additional 
sources  and  to  discourage  consumption. 
The  counter  argument  maintains  that 
we  must  regulate  the  price  of  oil  and  gas 
because  we  are  so  dependent  upon  it  that 
inflated  petroleum  prices  would  further 
multiply  our  economic  woes. 

Neither  position  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  obvious  fact  that  a  change  of 
direction  in  national  poUcy,  which  moves 
away  from  oil  and  gas  dependence  to  a 
mixed  energy  base,  is  essential. 

One  source  of  energy  comes  from  the 
sea.  Recently  I  read  an  article  in  Popular 
§cience  magazine  by  Arthur  Fisher 
which  describes  several  popular  theories 
that  may  provide  energy  from  waves. 


tides,  and  currents.  I  commend  this 
article  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues : 

(From  Popular  Science  magazine.  May  1975] 
Energy  From  the  Seas  Waves,  Tides,  and 
Currents 
(By  Arthur  Fisher) 
It  would  seem  hard  to  overlook  the  seas; 
after  all,  they  occupy  about  70  percent  of 
the  surface  of  our  globe.  But  that's  Just  what 
we    have    been    doing.    In    the    desperate 
scramble  to  develop  alternate  energy  sources, 
we  have  tended  to  Ignore  the  vast  power- 
house represented  by  the  world's  oceans.  Fu- 
sion research,  yes  .  .  .  breeder  reactors,  yes 
.    .    .    geo thermal,    wind,    solar-thermal — all 
these  have  begun  to  move.  But  energy  from 
the  sea  has  attracted  precious  little  invest- 
ment of  time,  money,  and  manpower,  com- 
pared with  those  other  sources. 

Over  the  last  year,  however,  I've  seen  some 
signs  that  the  tide  may  be  turning.  During 
that  time  I've  spoken  with  ocean-energy  ex- 
perts from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  to  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  and  on  university  csunpuses  in  be- 
tween, and  to  government  energy  planners  in 
Washington,  D.C.  And  the  word  now.  as  one 
of  the  experts  told  me,  is  "Make  waves,"  and 
"Do  rock  the  boat !" 

Energy  stirs  the  sea  through  a  combina- 
tion of  inputs.  Most  important,  of  course,  is 
solar  radiation,  which  bathes  the  whole 
earth  (at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  atmos- 
phere) with  5000  quintlllion  (Q)  Btu  of  en- 
ergy per  year.  The  intensity  of  solar  radiation 
is  greatest  in  the  tropics,  and  It  turns  out 
that  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  some  90  percent  of  the 
surface  is  water — a  coincidence  of  the  most 
convenient  kind. 

Next  in  size  is  tbe  contribution  of  gravi- 
tational attraction  (the  tug  of  sun  and 
moon),  and  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion. 

Tbe  combination  of  these  energy  sources 
acting  on  what  would  otherwise  be  an  enor- 
mous, inert  mass  of  water  shapes  tbe  oceans 
as  we  know  them:  roiled  by  wind-driven 
waves,  surging  with  the  tides,  threaded  by 
titanic,  ponderous  currents,  topped  with  a 
thin  layer  of  sim-warmed  water  over  frigid 
depths,  and  charged  with  dissolved  mineral 
salts. 

Tbe  power  dissipated  in  tbe  oceans  by  solar 
and  other  sources  Is  illustrated  in  the  chart 
on  tbe  preceding  page.  It  was  prepared  by 
Professor  John  D.  Isaacs  of  Scrlpps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  It  con- 
trasts the  roles  of  waves,  tides,  currents, 
salinity  and  tbe  establishing  of  temperature 
differences  between  tbe  surface  and  lower 
layers. 

(Information  for  tbe  benefit  of  those 
readers  who  have  misplaced  their  physics  ed- 
ucation: energy  is  the  ability  to  do  work, 
power  is  the  time  rate  of  expending  energy, 
or  doing  work.  Tbe  Joule  Is  tbe  metric  unit 
of  energy,  and  one  watt,  a  unit  of  power.  Is 
one  Joule  of  energy  per  second.) 

Of  course,  the  values  on  tbe  chart  show 
only — and  very  approximately — how  much 
power  Is  going  into  tbe  oceans  to  create 
these  various  phenomena.  It  doesn't  show 
how  much  power  is  practically  available 
from  them,  nor  how  to  get  It  out. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  art- 
icles on  "Energy  from  tbe  Sea."  This  one  will 
discuss  waves,  tides,  and  currents;  the  sec- 
ond, how  to  run  heat  engines  on  ocean  ther- 
mal gradients;  and  the  third,  how  to  extract 
power  from  sallnatlon  (the  reverse  of  de- 
salination) and  from  growing  crops  at  sea 
to  harvest  them  for  fuel. 

WAVES 

"The  nice  thing  about  waves,"  says  Profes- 
sor Isaacs,  "Is  that  they  are  self-healing. 
Waves  get  their  energy  by  transfer  from  the 
winds.  Once  a  wave  is  really  traveling — close 
to  the  actual  wind  speed,  wbitecapplng — it's 
not  taking  any  more  energy  out  of  tbe  wind. 
If  you  crop  It— knock   It  down  then  Itll 


start  building  up  again.  So  In  effect,  the 
more  wind  energy  you  take  from  waves,  the 
more  you  get. 

"And  there's  a  tremendous  amount  of  en- 
ergy available — poUution-free.  too.  Look  at 
tbe  power  Inherent  in  a  fioating  object.  We've 
made  an  amusing  calculation  for  tbe  nu- 
clear ship  Savannah  steaming  parallel  to  a 
long-crested  tradewlnd  sweU.  Every  time  the 
ship  bobs  up  and  down  In  this  wave,  there's 
a  tremendous  amount  of  power  Involved.  In 
fact,  it's  about  five  times  the  shaft  power  of 
her  reactors." 

Men  have  watched  this  lavish  display  of 
power  for  centuries  without  being  able  to 
harness  the  up-and-down  motion  of  tbe  sea 
very  readily.  Devices  using  mechanical  link- 
ages of  fiendish  ingenuity  and  breathtaking 
mechanical  complexity  have  been  dunked 
into  tbe  briny  from  the  time  of  Leonardo, 
and  probably  before,  with  a  remarkable  fail- 
ure rate  and  paltry  output.  The  largest  wave- 
power  generators  to  date  give  no  more  than 
500  watts. 

"Tbere  are  two  reasons  for  tbe  difficulty." 
Professor  Isaacs  told  me.  "First,  some  peo- 
ple want  to  use  wave  devices  that  depend  on 
tbe  waves  being  nice  and  regular,  all  tbe 
same  height,  and  coming  along  one  after  the 
other  exactly  on  schedule,  at  nice  even  inter- 
vals. So  they  buUd  something  that's  supposed 
to  be  in  resonance  with  these  regttlar  waves. 
But  In  real  oceans,  faint  so.  That  isn't  tbe 
way  tbe  world's  oceans  wag.  They  wag  with 
tbe  wave  height  and  period  varyl-ig  all  over 
the  place  from  second  to  second.  So  what 
you  need  is  a  broad  band-pass  system,  cne 
that  will  work  with  all  kinds  of  wave  heights 
and  frequencies." 

The  other  big  problem  is  one  of  energy 
density.  It's  not  enough  to  know  that  there's 
a  huge  amount  of  energy  available  in  some 
source.  For  it  to  be  readily  and  economically 
exploited,  it  must  be  reaisonably  high-grade 
energy;  its  energy  density  must  be  consider- 
able. Tbe  simplest  way  to  understand  this 
Is  to  think  of  a  mass  of  water  about  to  spill 
over  a  dam  and  fall  to  ground  level.  By  put- 
ting in  the  right  numbers,  you  could  equate. 
In  terms  of  potential  energy,  an  enormous 
mass  of  water  one  foot  above  ground  zero 
and  a  much  smaller  mass  of  water  1000  feet 
up.  Altbo\igb  letting  each  body  of  water  fall 
would  produce  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
energy,  the  1000-foot  drop  would  be  far  more 
useful  if  you  were  trying  to  use  that  energj- 
to  do  something  practical,  like  driving  a 
turbine. 

"In  fact,"  said  Professor  Isaacs,  "it's  very 
convenient  to  look  at  the  energy  densities  of 
these  oceanic  sources  in  terms  of  a  head  of 
water — a  dam  height."  He  sprang  to  a  green- 
board  clutching  a  piece  of  chalk,  looking  for 
a  minute  a  little  like  Poseidon  broaching  the 
waves. 

"It  turns  out  that  tides  have  about  a  20- 
foot  head,  currents  a  measly  10-lnch  head, 
thermal  maybe  60  feet,  salination  about  700 
feet.  And  waves  have,  obviously,  the  same 
bead  as  their  height,  say  six  or  eight  feet. 
Now,  that's  not  very  useful — there  are  very 
few  elght-foot-blgb  hydro  power  dams 
around.  So  what  you  need  Is  a  wave-power 
device  that  can  somehow  amplify  the  wave 
height.  And  that's  what  we've  been  working 
on  here  at  Scrlpps." 

The  wave-powered  generator  (see  drawing, 
page  69)  can  "pump"  water  with  every  up- 
and-down  cycle  of  the  waves  because  It  uses 
a  long  standpipe.  The  column  of  water  in 
this  pipe  has  its  own  natural  frequency  of 
oscillation.  As  the  buoy  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached rides  up  and  down,  the  water  level  in 
tbe  pipe  does  not  follow  in  phase.  Tbe  di- 
mensions of  the  system  are  calculated  so  that 
when  tbe  pipe  and  buoy  are  bobbing  down, 
water  spouts  up  through  tbe  pipe  past  tbe 
one-way  fiapper  valve.  Tbe  valve  prevents  the 
water  from  flowing  back  down  during  the 
other  half  of  the  wave  cycle.  The  length  of 
the  pipe  determines  the  amount  of  water  that 
cap  be   uplifted.   Tbe  Idea  of  attaching  a 
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standplpe  to  a  buoy  Isn't  new;  the  old  Coast 
Guard  whistle  buoys  worked  that  way,  with 
the  piston  of  water  In  the  pipe  sucking  air 
In  and  expelling  It  through  a  whistle.  But 
the  idea  of  accumulating  water  to  amplify 
wave  height  is  new  and  important.  On  the 
present  Scripps  wave  pump,  wave  height  can 
be  amplified  at  least  nine  times  over. 

Scientists  at  Scripps  started  with  a  two- 
inch-diameter,  40-foot-long  pump,  and  have 
since  carried  out  successful  sea  trials  with  a 
model  whose  standplpe  is  320  feet  long  and 
8  inches  wide.  They  are  now  working  on  a 
generator  that  should  deliver  about  60  watts 
of  electrical  power.  And  their  calculations 
predict  that  a  model  with  a  pipe  300  feet 
long  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  would  yield 
^>proxlmately  300  kilowatts  in  8-foot  waves. 
Meanwhile,  the  British  Oovernment  Is  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  preliminary  de- 
velopment of  a  dramatically  ambitious  wave- 
power  scheme,  one  conceived  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Salter  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh's  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Dr.  Salter's  floating  wave  devices  would  be 
the  size  of  supertankers,  each  with  20  to  40 
huge  swivellng  vanes.  The  up-and-down, 
wave-induced  motion  of  the  vanes  pumps 
water,  iinder  high  pressure,  through  a  tur- 
bine generator  to  produce  electricity  (see 
drawing  on  page  69  for  a  detaUed  descrip- 
tion). 

In  Dr.  Salter's  opinion,  the  wave-powered 
generators,  placed  in  the  Atlantic  at  inter- 
vals of  100  miles  or  so,  could  be  producing 
power  on  a  commercial  basis  within  10  or 
15  years.  "Wave  power  is  clean,  sale,  perma- 
nent, and  uses  relatively  simple,  well-known 
technology,"  Dr.  Salter  has  claimed.  The  first 
Installation  will  probably  be  at  a  spot  10 
miles  west  of  the  Hebrides  Islands,  off  Scot- 
land's coast. 

Wave  power  came  off  with  rave  reviews  In 
the  prestigious  Rothschild  Report,  published 
In  July  1974.  Lord  RothschUd  and  his  Central 
Policy  Review  Staff  (dubbed  the  "Think 
Tank")  concluded  that,  of  the  various  en- 
ergy alternatives  they  examined,  wave  power 
was  perhaps  the  most  promising  for  the  near 
term.  The  British  Department  of  Trade  is  now 
funding  Salter's  study,  and  the  Central  Elec- 
tricity Generating  Board  Is  Interested.  Dr. 
Salter  believes  one  of  his  generators  could 
produce  a  steady  50  megawatts  for  most  of 
the  year,  given  the  ferocious  nature  of  Brit- 
ain's Atlantic  approaches.  (Britain's  present 
electrical  demand  is  about  40,000  mega- 
watts.) There  is  enough  brute  power  In  the 
waves  off  her  coasts,  Dr.  Salter  declared,  to 
fulfill  "the  present  electrical  requirements 
of  the  United  Kingdom  cleanly,  safely,  and 
forever." 

TIDES 

Men  have  always  been  entranced  by  the 
endlessly  repeated  cycles  of  the  tides,  and  by 
the  show  of  awesome  power  they  presented. 
Centuries  ago.  enterprising  mechanics  began 
harnessing  this  apparently  inexhaustible  re- 
source with  tidal  mills — large  water  wheels — 
that  generated  very  modest  amounts  of  me- 
chanical power. 

With  advancing  energy  technology,  tidal- 
power  ventures  languished,  and  virtually 
disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  provide  electricity  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  make  an  Installation  worth- 
while, tidal  energy  must  drive  huge  modern 
turbines.  This  Is  practical  only  if  the  head 
(difference  in  level)  between  the  water  in  the 
sea  and  the  water  In  a  basin  or  estuary  is 
big  enough.  With  present  hydroelectric  tech- 
nology, this  means  that  a  tidal  range  of  some 
16  feet  Is  necessary. 

The  simplest  way  to  ran  a  tldal-power 
station  is  to  let  the  Incoming  tide  fill  a 
basin  or  part  of  an  estuary,  behind  a  dam 
equipped  with  sluice  gates  and  turbines. 
After  the  water  has  reached  maximum  height, 
the  sluice  gates  are  closed,  trapping  the 
water.  When  the  tide  has  ebbed,  there  is  the 
maxlTnnm  bead  between  the  sea  and  the 
water  behind  the  dam.  This  is  the  moment  to 
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release  the  trapped  water  and  let  It  nish 
through  the  turbines.  In  practice,  there  are 
many  plans  considerably  more  elaborate  than 
this  one  to  Increase  the  plant's  efficiency.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  avoid  the  natural  and  In- 
convenient character  of  the  tides — they  peak 
only  twice  a  day,  so  that  power  cannot  be 
generated  smoothly,  as  it  can  be  with  so 
many  other  devices. 

In  1966,  the  world's  first  (and  so  far,  only) 
large  tldal-power  plant  was  built  in  Prance 
by  the  state-owned  power  utUlty,  Electricity 
de  Prance.  The  plant,  2400  feet  long,  spans 
the  estuary  of  the  River  Ranee,  in  Brittany 
(see  Illustrations,  page  71).  The  Installation 
uses  24  advanced-design  "bulb"  units,  each 
combining  a  horizontal-axis  propeller  tur- 
bine with  variable-pitch  blades,  connected 
to  a  generator  enclosed  in  a  watertight  na- 
celle or  bulb;  the  whole  assembly  is  sub- 
merged. It  Is  designed  to  operate  as  a  turbo- 
generator with  the  water  flowing  in  either 
direction:  from  the  Ranee  basin  to  the  At- 
lantic, or  vice  versa.  And  It  can  pump  in 
either  direction  as  well,  using  cheaper,  non- 
peak-demand  electricity,  to  give  the  tides  a 
boost  by  increasing  the  head. 

All  in  all,  the  Ranee  station  has  proved  a 
success.  It  is  now  generating  about  500  mega- 
watt-hours of  electricity  a  year,  out  of  the 
maximum  544  possible.  But  It  was  expensive 
to  buUd  (about  $100  million)  and  to  main- 
tain, and  It  has  suffered  various  technical 
problems;  for  example,  a  computer  had  to  be 
used  continuously  to  control  the  pitch  of 
turbine  blades  in  order  to  match  changing 
water  heads.  When  the  price  of  fuel  oil 
dropped  precipitously,  the  French  utility 
backed  off  from  pursuit  of  plans  for  a  tldal- 
power  station  at  the  huge  Bay  of  Salnt- 
Mlchel. 

Now,  however,  with  the  energy  crunch  on 
and  the  costs  of  fossil  fuels  booming,  tidal 
power  Is  beginning  to  look  a  lot  more  at- 
tractive, and  the  Prench  are  reconsidering 
the  Mont-St.  Michel  project.  Its  capacity 
would  be  6000  megawatts  and  by  using  a  sys- 
tem of  multiple  basins,  it  could  generate 
electricity  almost  continuously. 

The  change  In  mood  was  quite  obvious  at 
Ocean  74,  an  international  conference  on 
"engineering  in  the  ocean  environment " 
which  I  attended  in  Halifax  last  summer. 
The  meeting  was  peppered  with  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  tidal  power. 

One  of  them  is  Eric  M.  Wilson,  professor 
of  hydraulic  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Salford  In  England.  "Tidal  power  is  com- 
petitive with  any  other  source  of  power 
that  relies  on  fossU  fuel,"  Prof.  Wilson  told 
me.  "People  always  dismissed  tidal  power  on 
the  grounds  that  It  wasn't  there  when  you 
wanted  It.  But  Improved  energy-storage  sys- 
tems and  the  energy  crunch  have  changed 
that  kind  of  thinking.  If  the  alternative  to 
tidal  power  In  a  given  region  Is  an  oil-burn- 
ing plant,  then  tidal  power  wUl  be  cheaper. 
If  the  alternative  Is  a  nuclear  plant,  then 
tidal  power  wUl,  at  least  for  now,  be  some- 
^*at  more  expensive  ...  but  that  Ignores 
the  perfectly  enormous  amount  of  money 
spent  for  nuclear-energy  development  world- 
wide. It  also  ignores  the  fact  that  once  you 
build  a  tldal-power  plant,  the  'fuel'  is  free." 
A  tidal-power  plant  Is  thus  relatively  In- 
flation-proof. Moreover,  it  should  have  a  use- 
ful life  of  some  60  years,  double  that  of  nu- 
clear or  fossil-fuel  power  plants. 

Canada's  Bay  of  Pundy,  with  Its  spectacu- 
lar 53-foot  tidal  variation.  Is  an  obvious  can- 
didate for  tldal-power  development.  So  also 
according  to  a  host  of  advocates  lately 
headed  by  Prof.  Wilson.  Is  the  estuary  of  the 
River  Severn  In  England. 

In  Russia,  Lev  Bernstein,  the  leading  So- 
viet expert  on  tidal  power,  of  the  Hydro- 
project  Institute  in  Moscow,  designed  and 
built  a  small  tldal-pllot  plant  seven  years 
ago  on  Klslaya  Bay,  north  of  Murmansk,  on 
the  bleak  Barents  Sea  coast.  Russian  experts 
are  now  studying  huge  tldal-power  projects 
at  Mazen  Bay  on  the  White  Sea  and  at  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Bernstein  baa  been  quoted 


as  saying:  "Small  tidal  projects  are  ab- 
surd ...  a  blacksmith  forging  an  insect." 
How  soon  wUl  the  next  big  tldal-power 
plant  be  buUt?  Some  experts  are  betting  that 
a  Bay  of  Pundy  project— which  might  sup. 
ply  some  electric  power  to  our  New  England 
States — will  tie  delivering  6000  megawatts  bv 
1985.  ' 

CURRENTS 


"Sitting  in  my  office  on  Virginia  Key  in 
Miami,  you  can  look  out  over  the  tops  of  the 
casuarlna  trees  and  actually  see  the  Gulf 
Stream  churning  along." 

The  speaker  Is  Dr.  Harris  B.  Stewart,  Jr., 
director  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At^ 
mospheric  Administration's  Atlantic  Ocean- 
ographlc  and  Meteorological  Laboratories  in 
Miami. 

"In  1973,  my  colleague.  Dr.  John  Apel,  and 
Dr.  William  von  Arx  of  Woods  Hole  Ocean- 
ographlc  Institution  were  chatting  with  me 
In  my  office  and  watching  the  Stream — called 
the  Florida  Current  here — so  close  offshore 
you  could  almost  spit  In  It.  We  knew  it  ran 
steadily,  day  and  night,  at  a  good  fast  clip- 
four  knots.  It  occurred  to  us  that  we  should 
Investigate  the  Florida  Current  as  a  pretty 
good  potential  source  of  energy.  Of  course, 
many  people  had  speculated  about  this  pos-' 
slbllity  in  the  past,  but  it  seemed  too  exotic 
a  scheme  to  Invest  any  real  effort  Into." 

"Then,"  Dr.  Stewart  continued,  "came  the 
crunch:  a  fuel  crisis  combined  with  a  grow- 
ing concern  to  preserve  ecological  balance 
and  the  environment.  Suddenly  the  Idea 
of  a  big,  fuel-free  and  nonpollutlng  energy 
source  became  much  more  attractive." 

The  three  men  knew  that  the  Florida  Cur- 
rent "carries  more  than  50  times  the  total 
flow  of  all  the  freshwater  rivers  in  the  world 
right  past  Miami's  front  door." 

"We  figured,"  Dr.  Stewart  told  me,  "that 
if  we  could  somehow  trap  as  little  as  four 
percent  of  this  flow,  we  could  extract  some- 
where between  1000  and  2000  megawatts  of 
power.  That's  about  the  output  of  the  local 
nuclear-power  plant,  so  it  seemed  worth- 
whUe." 

To  explore  how  this  could  be  done,  the 
oceanographers  brought  together  a  group  of 
ocean  scientists  and  engineers  from  many 
disciplines:  turbine  engineers,  metallurgists, 
electric-power  specialists,  marine  foxillng  and 
corrosion  experts,  economists,  and  others. 
Subsidized  by  John  D.  MacArthur,  a  wealthy 
private  citizen  who  had  become  fascinated 
with  the  whole  idea,  the  experts  organized 
the  MacArthur  Workshop  in  early  1974.  Their 
conclusions,  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Stewart: 

"There  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
trapping  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  Florida 
Current.  It  can  be  done.  Not  only  Is  It  feasi- 
ble from  an  engineering  standpoint,  but  the 
costs  may  well  be  comparable  to  those  of 
other  proposed  energy  sources  In  the  1980'8." 
The  Workshop  concluded  that  It  might 
not  be  practical  to  extract  more  than  2000 
megawatts  from  the  Florida  Current.  One 
problem  is  ecological :  to  remove  more  might 
seriously  disrupt  climatic  conditions  to  the 
north  and  east,  making  parts  of  Europe 
colder. 

The  other  problem  Is  an  engineering  one: 
the  energy  density  of  the  Current  Is  very 
low.  because  of  its  relatively  low  velocity. 
(Remember  Prof.  Isaacs'  assigning  It  a  "head" 
of  something  like  ten  Inches?)  The  Work- 
shop considered  a  nimiber  of  devices  to 
harness  this  slow-moving,  enormous  mass  of 
water:  a  honeycomb  of  giant  turbines;  ver- 
tical, eggbeater-llke  propellers:  rotors  with 
cupped  blades:  huge,  underwater  "windmills" 
with  two-bladed  propellers;  even  an  Inge- 
nious conveyor-belt  string  of  parachutes,  de- 
vised by  Inventor  Gary  Steelman. 

The  Workshop  recommended  a  research 
and  development  program  starting  with  a 
year-long  study  to  decide  which  energy-ex- 
traction system  Is  best  suited  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  Current.  Other  studies 
would  examine  means  of  energy  storage  and 
delivery  to  the  shore.  One  prospect  is  to 
generate  hydrogen  from  sea  water. 
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"Of  course  this  approach  Isn't  going  to 
solve  our  whole  energy  problem.  But  It  can 
be  a  useful  supplement  in  many  places  where 
the  local  conditions  are  favorable,  where  na- 
tiire  has  concentrated  part  of  solar  energy 
Into  the  great  current  systems." 

■niere's  a  catch,  though.  Dr.  Stewart  said: 
"Where  do  we  get  the  money  to  do  the  Job?" 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  DR.  DANIEL 
BOORSTIN  TO  BE  LIBRARIAN  OF 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  here- 
tofore, introduced  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  laudatory  of  the  appointment 
by  President  Ford  of  Dr.  Daniel  Boorstin 
to  be  Librarian  of  Congress.  I  support 
the  appointment,  which  I  consider  to  be 
a  salutary  one  for  the  Library  and  for  the 
country. 

I  am  appending  hereto  copies  of  edi- 
torials from  various  well-known  news- 
papers,  together  with  a  letter  highly 
complimentary  of  Dr.  Boorstin  which 
was  written  by  Prof.  John  Hope  Frank- 
lin, the  outstanding  history  scholar  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  3,  1975] 
[Letters  to  the  Editor] 
On  Daniel  Boorstin 
In  connection  with  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin  as  Librarian  of  Congress, 
X  should  like  to  make  the  following  comment : 
Dr.  Boorstin  Is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished historians  In  the  country.  His  writ- 
ings are  fresh  and  original,  and  he  succeeds 
In  capturing  the  spirit  of  the  nation's  history 
In  a  way  that  few  writers  do. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Boorstin  for  at  least  30 
years,  during  which  time  we  became  Inti- 
mate friends.  In  1956  he  Invited  me  to  write 
a  revisionist  view  of  Reconstruction  In  a 
volume,  "Reconstruction  After  the  CivU 
War,"  that  was  publUhed  In  1961  In  the 
University  of  Chicago  series  on  American 
Civilization,  of  which  he  was  the  general 
editor.  In  1963  he  was  one  of  those  who  urged 
me  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Join  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
When  I  accepted  he  was  instrumental  In  as- 
sisting me  In  securing  a  home  near  the  uni- 
versity. Later  he  was  most  active  In  persuad- 
ing me  to  become  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History. 

As  a  scholar  and  as  a  warm,  sensitive,  and 
decent  human  being,  he  would  provide  new 
and  Important  dimensions  of  leadership  to 
one  of  the  nation's  most  Important  cultural 
resources. 

John  Hopx  Frankun, 
John    Matthews    ISanly    Distinguished 
Service  Professor  of  History,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 
Ohxcaqo. 

fftom  the  Washington  Star.  July  8.  1975] 
Dr.  Boorsttn's  Handicap 

What  seems  most  offensive  to  his  detractors 
about  Prof.  Daniel  Boorsttn's  nomination  to 
be  Librarian  of  Congress  Is  his  Incurable  Ir- 
reverence. 

Exhibit  A  is  that  some  flve  years  ago  Dr. 
Boorstin  published  a  naughty  little  spoof 
entitled  The  Sociology  of  the  Absurd.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  his  edition  of  a  "research  paper" 
by  one  "Professor  X"  outlining  a  program  of 
"Merit  Quotients"  for  "Intergenerational 
bookkeeping." 

One  reviewer  at  the  time  described  Merit 
Quotients  as  follows:  "If  your  ancestors  were 
deprived  you  have  a  low  merit  quotient  and 
deserve  promotion,  pay  and  privileges  of  a 
high  order,  regardless  of  performance,  In 


order  to  redress  the  balance.  ...  If  your  an- 
cestors were  favored  by  fortune  your  merit 
quotient  Is  already  too  high  and  you  must 
be  willing  to  accept  little  In  this  life.  .  .  . 
Pleasures  enjoyed  by  previous  generations 
must  be  balanced  by  pain  In  their  progeny, 
and  vice  versa." 

We  gathered  that  some  employes  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  who  are  especially  con- 
cerned about  "affirmative  action"  hiring  there 
find  Dr.  Boorstln's  spoof  less  than  screaming- 
ly funny,  although  it  isn't  clear  to  us  Just 
what  bearing,  if  any,  the  spoof  may  have  on 
the  Library's  hiring  policies.  Like  all  such 
policies,  they  would  have  to  be  Judged  on 
their  merits. 

It  is  always  risky  to  take  satire  llteraUy. 
We  are  thankful,  certainly,  that  Dean  Swift 
was  not  defrocked  for  writing  Gullivers 
Travels,  even  though  a  literal-minded  read- 
er might  have  read  Into  that  work  attitudes 
arguably  anti-religious.  It  U  probably  fair 
to  say  that  Professor  Boorstin,  bred  as  he 
was  in  certain  old-fashioned  notions  of 
ethnic-  and  color-blindness,  is  no  friend  of 
the  attitudes  he  satirized.  It  may  even  be 
fair  to  say  that  he  would  react  quite  as 
sharply  to  hiring  quotas  and  "Intergenera- 
tional bookkeeping"  if  some  government 
agency  proposed  to  prefer  the  chUdren  and 
grandchildren  of  white  Southern  sharecrop- 
pers, regardless  of  merit,  on  grounds  that 
their  ancestors  were  "deprived." 

Certainly  Dr.  Boorstin  has  said  Irreverent 
things  about  the  congressional  black  caucus, 
which  opposes  his  confirmation.  "Is  a  black 
caucus,"  he  once  asked,  "any  more  respect- 
able than  a  white  caucus?"  Unfortunately, 
the  question  was  not  only  so  irreverent  but 
so  heretical  that  no  one  bothered  to  answer 

lb. 

If  the  opposition  to  Dr.  Boorstln's  nomina- 
tion springs  from  his  Irreverent  attitudes— 
as  distinguished,  say.  from  some  clear  indica- 
tion that  he  would  be  unsympathetic  to  fair 
hiring  practices  at  the  Library  of  Congress- 
It  wlU  probably  evaporate  of  sheer  embar- 
rassment when  Senate  hearings  on  his  nom- 
ination begin.  If  that  opposition  springs 
from  something  more  serious,  then  It  de- 
serves an  airing  and  wlU  carry  such  weight 
as  the  Senate  accords  It. 

But  In  practice  no  Librarian  of  Congress 
Is  appointed  primarily  to  perform  routine 
administrative  tasks,  including  the  imple- 
mentation of  personnel  policies.  It  Is  Daniel 
Boorstin  as  the  symbol  of  certain  stubborn 
school  of  thought — a  school  of  thought  more 
prevalent  than  not  before  we  sweetened 
quota  systems  with  the  pleasantly  evasive 
term,  "affirmative  action" — who  seems  to  be 
causing  the  difficulty.  But  even  if  you  as- 
sumed the  worst— even  If  you  assumed  that 
there  Is  a  flat  one-to-one  relationship  be- 
tween Boorstln's  satire  and  his  actual 
thoughts  on  Library  of  Congres  hiring— you 
would  also  have  to  say  that  on  any  list  of 
vital  considerations  those  satirical  thoughts 
rank  far  down. 

It  Is  ironic.  In  any  case,  that  a  nominee 
to  run  the  Library  of  Congress,  of  all  Insti- 
tutions, should  be  opposed  for  thinking  im- 
pious thoughts  about  hiring  quotas  and  re- 
verse discrimination.  Congress  has  come  out 
four  square,  and  properly  so.  for  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity.  But  It  never  has  en- 
dorsed "affirmative  action"  In  Its  reverse- 
discriminatory  form  as  a  national  policy. 
Affirmative  action  In  that  sense  Is  essentially 
a  creature  of  the  administrative  and  bu- 
reaucratic Imagination — the  kind  of  policy 
that  flourishes  where  those  who  make  and 
enforce  It  are  safely  insulated  from  the 
popular  pleasures  and  displeasures  that  play 
upon  Congress. 

It  may  be  that  Professor  Boorstln's  nom- 
ination provides  a  convenient  excuse  for  a 
great  debate  on  "affirmative  action"  as  a 
national  policy.  But  It  Is,  In  his  case,  a  very 
secondary  issue.  And  It  would  be  scandalous 
if  a  distinguished  historian,  otherwise  highly 
qualified,  should  fall  to  be  confirmed  merely 
because  be  Is.  as  George  Orwell  once  said 


of  Bertrand  RusseU,  "Impervloxxs  to  the  fash- 
ionable bunk  of  the  moment." 

[From  the  Chicago  Sim-Tlmes,  July  12, 1975] 
Boorstin  for  Librarian 
Several  objections — some  of  them  petty 
and  insulting— are  being  made  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  former  University  of  Chicago  his- 
torian Daniel  J.  Boorstin  to  be  Ubrarlan  of 
Congress. 

Most  of  the  complaints  are  coming  from 
two  sources:  the  congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  the  nation's  organized  professional  li- 
brarians. 

The  Chicago-based  American  Library  Assn. 
at  Its  recent  convention  asserted  that  the  Job 
should  go  to  a  person  who,  unlike  Boorstin, 
combines  proven  administrative  sklU  with 
professional  experience  and  prominence  In 
library  affairs. 

This  is  a  respectable  objection,  but  It 
misses  the  mark.  Boorstin  taught  history  for 
25  years  at  the  U.  of  C.  before  Joining  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  D.C., 
In  1969  as  director  of  its  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology. 

He  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  his- 
tory last  year  for  "The  Americans:  the  Demo- 
cratic Experience  "  The  book  was  the  third 
voliune  in  a  mammoth  trUogy  and  one  of 
more  than  a  dozen  scholarly  works  that  have 
received  academic  awards. 

By  virtue  of  his  scholarship,  his  devotion 
to  learning  and  his  intellectual  excellence,  he 
is  more  than  qualified  to  be  librarian  of  Con- 
gress, Just  as  the  poet  and  playwright  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  was  so  qualified  when  he  was 
nominated  to  the  post  by  President  FrankUn 
D.  Roosevelt.  Boorstln's  relative  lack  of  ad- 
ministrative experience  can  be  easily  and 
promptly  remedied  by  his  choice  of  adminU- 
trative  aides  and  other  personnel. 

Unlike  the  ALA,  the  Black  Caucus  is  mak- 
ing scandalous  objections.  It  asserts  that 
Boorstln's  writings  demonstrate  an  insensl- 
tivity  to  the  quest  for  racial  equaUty,  calling 
his  nomination  "a  threat  to  the  library's 
research  capabilities  for  minorities." 

The  evidence  to  support  that  charge  is 
puny,  even  by  the  most  generous  definition. 
It  arises  from  his  question  as  to  whether  a 
black  caucus  Is  any  more  respectable  than  a 
white  caucus.  It's  a  legitimate  question,  and 
to  suggest  that  anyone  asking  It  is  Insensi- 
tive Is  to  suggest  nonsense.  Boorstln's  sensi- 
tivity has  been  pubUcly  noted  by  ooUeagues 
like  black  historian,  John  Hope  Franklin  of 
the  U.  of  C,  who  knows  Boorstin  Intimately 
from  their  days  together  on  the  Midway. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, a  kind  of  mother  of  libraries  around 
the  country  and  a  center  of  national  culture 
and  learning.  Heading  that  library  is  a  big 
Job.  Boorstin  Is  big  enough  to  handle  It. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  3.  1975] 
De.  Boorstin  for  Librarian  or  Congress 

President  Ford  has  nominated  the  lively 
and  distinguished  historian,  Daniel  J.  Boor- 
stin, to  be  Librarian  of  Congress.  We  think 
the  nomination  Is  a  good  one.  We  also  expect 
that  the  confirmation  hearings  In  the  Senate 
will  be  protracted.  Intense  and  full  of  con- 
troversy— and  this  is  as  It  should  be.  A 
number  of  reckless  and  half-baked  charges 
have  been  made  against  Dr.  Boorstin.  and 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  them  in  full;  the  function  and  direction 
of  the  Library  are  matters  of  some  dispute 
at  the  moment,  and  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings could  provide  a  useful  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  both;  and,  finally,  the  hearings 
should  be  a  suitable  place  for  Dr.  Boorstin 
not  merely  to  answer  the  personal  charges 
against  him,  but  also  to  elaborate  on  his  own 
conception  of  what  the  troubled  and  augrist 
176-year  old  Institution  could  become. 

It  Is  a  curious  (and  significant)  fact  that 
since  the  Library's  founding  in  1800,  only  H 
persons  have  held  the  Job  for  which  Dr. 
Boorstin  has  been  nominated;  service  has 
tended  to  be  measured  In  decades,  not  years. 
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And  although  some  of  the  greatest  Librarians 
of  Congress  were  those  who  held  office 
longest.  It  Is  also  true  that  this  situation 
has  not  exactly  made  the  Library  the  most 
flexible  of  Institutions  or  the  one  best  geared 
to  meet  the  new  and  changing  demands 
upon  It. 

As  Is  the  case  with  many  public  and  pri- 
vate enterprises,  for  instance,  the  Library  has 
been  caught  In  a  fierce,  destructive  and  tin- 
resolved  battle  among  management  and  vari- 
ous groups  of  employees  over  hiring  and 
promotion  practlcee,  especially  as  they  con- 
cern blaclcs  and  women.  Technological  change 
has  brought  Its  complications :  The  unprece- 
dented outpouring  of  publications  In  recent 
years  has  created  an  enormous  burden  for 
the  Library  In  terms  of  space,  funds  and 
procedures  for  determining  what  to  store; 
and  the  proliferation  of  duplicating  proc- 
esses— photocopying  and  the  rest — has  gen- 
erated bitter  copyright  disputes  between 
authors  and  librarians  as  professional  groups, 
one  that  has  caught  the  Library  (both  a 
disseminator  of  material  and  a  depositing 
place  for  copyrights)  In  the  middle.  Beyond 
all  this,  and  even  more  fundamental,  there 
Is  renewed  contention  over  whether  the 
Library  shoiild  function  principally  as  (1) 
an  arm  of  Congress,  (2)  a  kind  of  mother- 
ship  of  libraries  around  the  country  or  (3) 
a  center  of  national  culture  and  learning. 
In  one  degree  or  another  it  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  be  all  three. 

We  run  through  this  list  of  perplexities 
and  woes  by  way  of  making  a  simple  point 
about  the  Library  and  millions  of  catalogued 
Items  and  thousands  of  employees.  It  Is  that 
no  single  person,  no  Individual  nominee — 
tinleas  he  were  a  sort  of  cross  between  Eras- 
mus and  a  computer — could  do  the  Job  alone 
or  could  be  expected  to  do  each  part  of  It 
equally  well.  A  professional  librarian,  a  pro- 
fessional administrator,  a  professional  pro- 
vider of  on-the-spot  political  and  legal  re- 
search— any  of  these  could  undoubtedly 
bring  Important  8x>eclal  skills  and  gifts  that 
neither  the  others  nor  Dr.  Boorstln  could 
provide.  But  the  question  is  surely  not 
whether  the  prospective  new  Librarian  of 
Congress  has  in  some  unprecedented  and 
superhuman  measure  a  combination  of  spe- 
cialties that  no  one  has.  Rather,  It  Is  whether 
he  understands  the  need  for  the  Library  to 
have  the  services  of  such  specialists,  which 
In  turn  goes  to  the  larger  question  of  whether 
he  understands  and  has  a  feeling  for  the 
value  of  the  Library.  And  In  Dr.  Boorstln's 
case,  we  think  the  answer  Is  an  unqualified 
yes. 

Dr.  Boorstln  Is  a  professional  scholar,  a 
reader  and  lover  of  books,  a  man  who  Is 
fascinated  by  the  history  of  American  cul- 
ture and  technology,  and  one  who  Is  all  but 
compulsive  In  his  desire  to  share  and  pro- 
mote the  excitement  of  learning.  He  has 
a  keen  sense  of  the  legacy  provided  by  the 
vast  collection  of  books,  films,  maps,  re- 
cordings, photographs,  musical  manuscripts 
and  the  rest  at  the  Library.  And  he  has  an 
equally  keen  sense  of  Its  as  yet  imtapped 
potential  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  enlight- 
enment and  Joy  to  scholars  and  non-scholars 
alike.  His  term  as  director  of  the  Smithso- 
nian's Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
which  he  helped  to  make  a  particularly  In- 
teresting, vital  and  accessible  place,  seems 
to  \is  to  foreshadow  the  kind  of  Job  he  could 
do  at  the  Library.  That  he  Is  neither  a  trained 
librarian  nor  a  man  noted  for  his  adminis- 
trative skills  strikes  us  as  something  easily 
remedied  by  the  choice  of  close  assistants 
and  other  important  personnel.  That  his 
straightforward  and  Intellectually  honest 
appraisal  of  the  defects  of  racial  quota-mak- 
ing In  American  life  has  been  received  by 
some  as  evidence  of  racism  strikes  \is  as  a 
disgrace.  In  this  connection  we  Invite  your 
attention  to  a  communication  from  the  dis- 
tinguished historian,  John  Hope  Franklin,  in 
our  letters  space  today. 

Thlrty-su  years  ago.  President  Roosevelt 
requested  the  opinion  of  Felix  Frankfurter 


on  the  wisdom  of  nominating  the  poet  Archi- 
bald MacLelsh  to  be  Librarian  of  Congress, 
since,  as  FDR  wrote,  Mr.  MacLelsh  was  "not 
a  profesional  Librarian  nor  ...  a  special 
student  of  tnciinabula  or  ancient  manu- 
scripts." Mr.  Frankfurter  was  enthusiastic, 
observing  that  men  of  letters  were  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  task  of  presiding  over 
great  libraries.  "What  is  wanted  in  the  di- 
recting head  of  a  great  library,"  he  respond- 
ed, "are  imaginative  energy  and  vision.  He 
should  be  a  man  who  knovra  books,  loves 
books  and  makes  books  .  .  .  only  a  scholarly 
r'lan  of  letters  can  make  a  great  national 
library  a  general  place  of  habitation  for 
scholars  .  .  ."  We  think  the  exchange  is  as 
apt  today  as  it  was  36  years  ago. 


THE  WRONGFUL  BUMPING  OF  CETA 
EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  controversy 
is  presently  xmderway  in  the  city  of  New 
York  over  the  filling  of  CETA  positions 
by  municipal  and  nonmunlcipal  em- 
ployees. When  the  title  2  and  title  6 
CETA  positions  originally  became  avail- 
able, many  imemployed  persons  from 
the  pool  of  unemployed  workers  were 
hired  to  fill  them.  Subsequently,  because 
of  the  budget  crisis  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  number  of  municipal  employees 
doing  jobs  similar  to  those  of  CETA  em- 
ployees were  laid  off. 

There  are  approximately  19,700  CETA 
positions  under  the  control  of  the  mayor 
of  New  York. 

At  first  there  was  a  question  of  whether 
any  laid  off  municipal  employee  could 
fill  a  new  unoccupied  CETA  position. 
The  Labor  Department  determined  that 
a  municipal  employee  if  laid  off  for  30 
days  could  fill  a  title  2  position  and  if 
laid  off  for  15  days  could  fill  a  title  6 
position.  I  might  note  that  title  2  was 
originally  conceived  to  provide  entry  level 
positions  for  economically  disadvantaged 
unemployed  persons;  title  6  was  added 
when  the  economic  situation  became  so 
bad  that  Federal  assistance  was  needed 
to  expand  the  job  market  and  absorb 
some  of  the  9  percent  of  the  labor  force 
that  was  unemployed. 

The  municipal  labor  unions,  however, 
have  now  succeeded  in  extending  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  agreement  to  allow 
laid  off  municipal  employees  to  fill  CETA 
positions  one  step  further.  Through  a 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  May  23,  laid-off  mimicipal  em- 
ployees are  not  only  allowed  to  fill  CETA 
positions  and  given  preference  over 
someone  in  the  private  labor  market — 
they  are  now  allowed  to  bump  an  exist- 
ing CETA  employee  doing  work  similar 
to  what  they  had  been  doing  before  be- 
ing laid  off.  The  regulation— section  96.42 
(d) — reads: 

If  lay-offs  of  regular  employees  occur  dur- 
ing the  Title  II  grant  period.  Title  II  par- 
ticipants may  not  remain  working  in  the 
same  or  substantially  equivalent  Job  within 
the  employing  agency  that  is  affected  by  the 
lay-off.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Title 
n  participants  would  either  be  transferred 
to  positions  not  affected  or  be  laid  off. 

The  same  regulation  is  being  applied 
to  title  6  positions. 

The  impact  of  this  regulation  is  going 
to  be  the  laying  off  of  existing  CETA  em- 


ployees, not  their  transferral  to  differ- 
ent positions.  I  believe  that  this  is  wrong 
and  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in. 
enacting  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  While  I  believe 
it  is  correct  that  laid-off  mimicipal  em- 
ployees be  given  preference  in  filling  new, 
vacant  CETA  positions,  I  do  not  agree 
that  once  another  person  has  been  hired 
they  should  be  laid  off  to  open  the  CETA 
slot  for  another  individual. 

On  July  3, 1  wrote  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  (Mr.  Perkins)  expressing  my 
concern  over  the  Labor  Department's 
apparent  divergence  from  the  intent  of 
Congress.  On  July  11,  the  chairman  re- 
plied that  he  agreed  that  the  May  23 
regulations  were  contrary  to  the  original 
intent  of  the  law.  And,  on  July  14,  our 
colleague  (Mr.  Daniels),  chairman  of 
the  Manpower,  Compensation  and 
Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee,  and  I, 
met  with  the  Labor  Department's  Asso- 
ciated Manpower  Administrator  for  Un- 
employment Insurance  Services,  Pierce 
Quinlan,  to  discuss  this  matter  further. 
After  reviewing  the  Labor  Department's 
policy,  Mr.  Quinlan  has  advised  us  this 
week  this  his  Department  has  determined 
that  given  the  way  the  law  is  written, 
it  has  no  alternative  but  to  order  that 
existing  CETA  employees  be  "transferred 
to  another  position  or  laid  off"  if  a 
municipal  employee  who  had  been  doing 
the  same  or  similar  job  has  subsequently 
been  laid  off. 

In  the  Instance  of  New  York  City,  the 
Labor  Department  must  know  that  the 
possibility  of  transferrals  is  almost  non- 
existent. The  cold  reality  is  that  these 
people  are  going  to  be  laid  off. 

Fortunately,  at  this  time  Administra- 
tor Quinlan  has  identified  only  four  job 
categories — of  New  York's  84 — in  which 
CETA  employees  are  occupying  simDar 
or  identical  positions  as  laid-off  munici- 
pal employees.  They  are:  taxi  and  lim- 
ousine inspectors,  administrative  assist- 
ants in  the  police  department,  switch- 
board operators  in  the  department  of 
corrections,  and  park  attendants  in  the 
parks  department.  Even  so  the  firing  of 
these  employees  will  set  a  bad  precedent 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  followed  by  lay- 
offs in  other  job  categories  should  fur- 
ther layoff  among  municipal  employees 
be  instituted.  Indeed,  it  will  simply  en- 
courage layoffs  in  those  categories  where 
there  are  CETA  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  happens,  I 
think  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress act  immediately  in  passing  legisla- 
tion to  clarify  and  bind  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  Comprehensive  Training  and 
Employment  Act  of  1973— to  give  prefer- 
ence to  a  laid-off  municipal  employee  in 
filling  a  new  CETA  position,  but  not  to 
mandate  the  dismissal  of  an  existing 
CETA  employee.  By  letter  of  yesterday, 
I  urge  Chairman  Perkins  to  act  on  such 
legislation  before  the  House  recesses  next 
week. 

The  correspondence  on  this  matter 
follows: 

U.S.    HOITSE   OF   REPRESENTATrVES, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  3. 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmak:  I  am  concerned  about 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  divergence  from 
Congreesional  intent  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
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ment's  implementation  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
as  amended  as  embodied  In  regulations  is- 
sued May  23,  1975.  The  language  in  question 
Is  the  following  from  Section  96.24(d) : 

"If  lay-offs  of  regular  employees  occur 
during  the  Title  n  grant  period.  Title  11  p«u"- 
ticipants  may  not  remain  working  in  the 
same  or  substantially  equivalent  Job  within 
the  employing  agency  that  is  affected  by  the 
lay-off.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Title 
II  participants  would  either  be  transferred 
to  positions  not  affected  or  be  laid  off  (sec. 
205(C)(8))." 

What  is  happening  In  New  York  City  Is 
that  people  occupying  CETA  positions,  orig- 
inally hired  from  the  private  sector,  are 
being  "laid  off"  (not  transferred)  so  that  mu- 
nicipal employees  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  City's  cutbacks  may  take 
their  jobs.  I  think  this  is  wrong. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  civil  servants 
who  are  laid  off  and  supported  the  legisla- 
tive changes  which  made  It  possible  for  them 
to  qualify  for  CETA  Jobs.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  ever  our  Intent  that  a  munic- 
ipal employee  be  permitted  to  bump  an  in- 
dividual heretofore  hired  under  CETA.  Oiir 
Intent  rather  was  that  starting  from  point 
zero  with  a  vacant  CETA  slot,  such  a  munic- 
ipal employee  would  be  given  a  preference 
In  hiring. 

I  would  appreciate  your  looking  into  this 
matter  and  giving  me  your  comments. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrEo  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  11, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  3rd  concerning  the  regulations  for  Title 
II  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  as  they  apply  to  lay- 
offs. In  particular,  you  raise  the  question 
about  section  96.24(d)   of  those  regulations. 

After  reading  that  regulation  and  the  spe- 
cific section  of  the  statute  cited  as  the  au- 
thority for  that  regulation,  I  find  myself  in 
total  agreement  with  your  Judgment  that  the 
regulation  does  not  conform  to  the  statute. 
Going  further,  I  agree  as  well  that  it  was 
never  our  Intent  for  the  statute  to  be  in- 
terpreted In  this  miuiner. 

Section  205(c)  (8)  requires  that  eligible  ap- 
plicants provide  "assurances  that  no  funds 
received  under  this  title  will  be  used  to  hire 
any  person  to  fill  a  Job  opening  created 
by  the  action  of  an  employer  In  laying  off 
or  terminating  the  employment  of  any  regu- 
lar employee  not  supported  under  this  title 
In  anticipation  of  filling  the  vacancy  so  cre- 
ated by  hiring  an  employee  to  be  supported 
imder  this  title." 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  this  section  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  so-called  "paper  lay- 
off" of  regular  employees  who  would  then 
be  Inunedlately  rehired  as  soon  as  the  law 
permitted.  Another  possible  Interpretation 
would  be  that  the  hiring  of  persons  other 
than  those  who  had  been  laid  off  to  fill  the 
vacancies  created  by  the  lay-off  was  pro- 
hibited—as. Indeed,  It  Is.  But  both  of  these 
situations  deal  with  conditions  existing  at 
the  time  one  hires  participants  under  Title 
n  and  not  to  situations  which  may  develop 
subsequent  to  their  having  been  hired. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  subcommittee, 
our  colleague  Domlnlck  Daniels,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  he  is  trying  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing on  this  matter  in  his  office  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  that  he  will  be  in  touch  with  you  to  make 
sure  that  It  will  be  at  a  time  that  is  con- 
venient to  your  schedule. 

Thank  you  for  taking  an  Interest  in  this 


important   legislation   and   for   calling   this 
matter  to  our  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Casl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 

Congress  of  the  United  Statxs, 

House  or  Reprzsentativxs, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  23.  1975. 
Hon.  Cari.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  received  word  to- 
day that  Mr.  Daniels'  Subcommittee  has 
agreed  to  the  Labor  Depcutment's  interpre- 
tation of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  as  It  applies  to  CETA 
Titles  2  and  6  positions  and  laid  off  municipal 
employees.  In  short,  the  Subcommittee  ac- 
knowledged that  the  way  the  law  Is  written, 
the  Labor  Department  could  be  subject  to  a 
successful  suit  if  it  prohibited  the  laying 
off  of  existing  CETA  employees  holding  posi- 
tions similar  to  or  the  same  as  positions  held 
by  subsequently  laid  off  municipal  employees. 

This  Is  Indeed  vinfortunate,  for  as  you 
pointed  out  In  your  letter  of  July  11th,  It  was 
never  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  stat- 
ute be  interpreted  In  this  matter.  Instead 
the  Intent  of  Section  205(c)(8)  was  that 
cities  not  substitute  CTETA  positions  for 
existing  f)osltlons — and  in  the  Instance  of 
legitimate  layoffs,  the  municipal  employees 
have  first  preference  in  the  initial  filling 
of  a  CETA  employee. 

In  view  of  the  Subcommittee's  final  deci- 
sion on  this  matter,  may  I  urge  that  remedial 
legislation  be  cleared  by  your  Committee 
clarifying  and  binding  the  Congress's  orig- 
inal intent.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
amendments  to  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  are  currently  pyend- 
ing  in  full  Committee.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  act  on  this  legislation  before  the  recess 
and  modify  it  to  Include  the  necessary 
clarification? 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


ON  SOVIET  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  KCX::h  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Telford 
Taylor  who  was  the  chief  prosecutor  at 
Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials  and  is 
now  Nash  Professor  of  Law  at  Columbia 
University,  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in 
June  of  1974.  He  recounted  in  an  Op  Ed 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  26,  1975,  his  observations 
concerning  the  administration  of  Soviet 
Justice.  He  and  a  group  of  American 
lawyers  were  there  in  an  effort  to  be  of 
assistance  to  Soviet  dissenters  then  In 
prison. 

His  observations  and  the  insight  into 
the  Soviet  judicial  system  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues.  I  am  appending 
the  article: 

Trials  and  Tribui-ations  in  Soviet  Courts 
(By  Telford  Taylor) 

Roman  Rudenko  has  been  the  Procurator 
General  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  twenty 
years.  In  that  capacity,  he  has  authority  to 
"protest"  criminal  convictions  in  the  Soviet 
courts — that  Is,  to  set  aside  Judgments  which 
he  finds  Invalid,  and  force  their  reconsider- 
ation. He  also  has  authority  over  the  Soviet 
prison  and  labor  camp  system,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  correcting  violations  of  the 
rules  governing  prison  conditions. 

I  had  last  seen  General  Rudenko  at  Nurem- 


berg in  1046,  when  he  was  chief  Soviet  pros- 
ecutor at  the  war  crimes  trials,  and  I  was 
associate  counsel  on  the  American  prosecu- 
tion staff.  Nazi  criminality  had  then  been 
the  main  subject  of  our  discussions,  and  it 
seemed  extraordinary  that  Nazi  criminals 
were  again  involved  at  our  meeting  in  his 
Moscow  office  In  June  of  1974. 

The  occasion  for  our  reunion  arose  from 
the  imprisonment  of  some  twenty  Soviet 
Jews  and  two  GentUes  who  had  fallen  afoul 
of  Soviet  criminal  law  during  their  efforts  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  The  prisoners'  relatives, 
many  of  whom  were  in  Israel,  had  asked  a 
group  of  American  lawyers,  of  which  I  was 
one,  to  represent  them  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
relief  for  the  prisoners.  Because  of  my  past 
acquaintance  with  General  Rudenko,  I  had 
been  asked  to  go  to  Moscow  and  speak  to 
him. 

Records  of  Soviet  criminal  proceedings  are 
not  public.  Even  final  Judgments  of  their 
courts  are  often  difficult  and  sometimes  Im- 
possible to  obtain  especially  In  "political" 
criminal  cases  such  as  the  ones  we  were  con- 
cerned with.  Most  of  the  Information  we  had 
acquired  came  from  the  prisoners'  relatives 
In  Israel  who  had  been  present  at  the  trials, 
and  from  a  few  Jews  who  had  themselves 
been  convicted  and  served  short  sentences, 
prior  to  emigrating  to  Israel.  Very  little  of 
their  information  was  in  documentary  form, 
and  my  colleagues  and  I  had  spent  many  days 
in  Israel  Interviewing  these  people  and  em- 
bodying their  statements  In  affidavits. 

We  tried  to  guard  against  exaggerations 
and  faulty  memories  by  careful  cross-check- 
ing, and  relying  only  upon  accounts  that 
were  Inherently  credible  and  confirmed  by 
several  observers. 

Despite  these  limitations,  our  legal  group 
had  assembled  what  we  all  believed  to  be  a 
formidable  amount  of  evidence  that  the  trials 
had  Involved  fiagrant  violations  of  the  So- 
viet criminal  codes,  and  expK>slng  shocking 
abuses  in  prison  conditions.  Outstanding 
among  these  abuses  was  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  Jewish  prisoners  are  confined  in  labor 
camps  where  the  majority  of  the  other  In- 
mates had  been  convicted  of  collaborating 
with  the  Nazis  In  the  murder  of  Jews,  and 
In  other  atrocities,  during  World  War  II. 
Virulently  anti-Semitic,  they  are  long- 
termers  many  of  whom  have  become 
"trusties,"  and  use  their  privileged  positions 
to  harass  and  victimize  the  Jews. 

Soviet  laws  governing  criminal  court  pro- 
cedure have  enlightened  safeguards  and  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  nonpolltlcal  trials  are 
fairly  conducted.  But  If  the  trials  of  these 
Jews  are  any  guide,  the  paper  guarantees 
are  worthless  when  Important  state  Interests 
are  Involved. 

Soviet  defendants,  for  example,  are  entitled 
by  law  to  representation  by  counsel  of  their 
own  choosing.  But  all  of  our  defendants 
were  required  to  retain  counsel  holding  a 
dopusk — a  special  permit  approved  by  the 
K.GS.  (Soviet  security  police).  In  some  cases 
this  meant  hostile  lawyers  who  refused  to 
call  witnesses  or  take  appeals  as  desired  by 
their  clients.  In  virtually  all  cases  It  meant 
counsel  who  would  not  too  sharply  chal- 
lenge the  prosecution,  and  generally  would 
confine  their  efforts  to  pleas  for  mitigation 
of  the  sentences,  on  grounds  such  as  that 
the  defendants  were  young  and  misled  by 
Zionist  propaganda. 

This  Is  but  one  of  many  examples  of  the 
disregard  for  law  which  tainted  these  trials. 
Defendants  guilty  of  lesser  offenses  were 
convicted  of  treason,  although  the  elements 
of  that  offense  were  clearly  lacking,  in  order 
to  Impose  heavy  sentences.  Many  were  con- 
victed of  disseminating  anti-Soviet  litera- 
ture, although  most  of  It  (Including  biog- 
raphies of  Golda  Melr,  Leon  Urls'  "Exodus," 
and  even  Talmuds)  was  offensive  to  the 
prosecutors  only  because  of  Its  Jewish  char- 
acter. It  was  deemed  "antl-Sovlet"  because 
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the  political  authorities  had  so  decided,  In 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Soviet  rule  that  all 
evidence  be  heard  In  open  court. 

Recently,  the  accusations  have  sometimes 
been  whoUy  fabricated.  A  one-legged  Jewish 
carpenter  who  sought  to  emigrate  was  ac- 
cused of  overcharging  hla  customers.  When 
the  prosecutor  was  unable  to  produce  any 
evidence,  the  Judge  told  the  carpenter  that 
nls  wish  to  emigrate  was  the  only  reason  for 
his  plight,  and  that  the  charges  would  be 
dropped  If  he  would  drop  his  plan.  He  re- 
fxised  and  was  given  a  flve-year  sentence. 

All  this  and  much  more  was  In  the  briefs 
and  petitions  I  presented  to  General  Ru- 
denko.  He  was  personally  friendly  and  agreed 
to  receive  them,  but  It  proved  Impossible  to 
engage  him  In  rational  dlsc\isslons  of  the 
cases.  Soon  It  became  apparent  that  he  and 
his  staff  would  give  no  serious  consideration 
to  our  evidence  or  arguments. 

Efforts  to  follow  up  the  encoimter  have 
eUclted  no  response,  and  General  Rudenko 
has  done  nothing  to  rectify  the  errors  or 
mitigate  the  prison  abuses.  What  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  is  to  give  our  clients 
the  moral  comfort  that  (to  paraphrase  Ar- 
thur MlUer)  "attention  Is  being  paid"  to  the 
Injustices  by  which  their  Imprisoned  rela- 
tives have  been  victimized. 

Despite  the  very  different  concept  of  the 
fimctlon  of  law  which  prevails  In  Commu- 
nist countries,  Russian  lawyers  are  not  with- 
out pride  In  the  nature  and  quality  of  their 
judicial  system.  Perhaps  our  group  was  wrong 
to  hope  that  this  pride,  coupled  with  re- 
luctance to  have  these  abuses  exposed,  would 
prompt  corrective  action.  If  such  hopes  re- 
main unfulfilled,  at  least  our  efforts  may 
contribute  to  the  record  on  which  decisions 
of  Soviet  courts  are  to  be  judged. 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS  ON  AGING 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tlils 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
uonal  Association  of  Social  Workers  re- 
cently concluded  their  1975  delegate  as- 
sembly here  In  Washington  with  the 
adoption  of  a  number  of  significant  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  association's  con- 
cerns about  our  national  problems  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
Mamtenance  and  Long  Term  Care  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  was 
especially  interested  in  their  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  problems  of  older 
Americans. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  emphasis  In 
their  resolution  on  the  opportunities  for 
finding  alternatives  for  long-term  care  in 
nursing  homes,  since  this  is  a  current 
subject  of  investigations  by  my  subcom- 
mittee. I  was  also  pleased  to  note  their 
support  for  programs  to  Improve  nutri- 
tion among  the  elderly,  since  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sponsoring  the  original  leg- 
islation which  established  our  current 
nutrition  for  the  elderly  program 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rbcord  the  complete  text  of 
the  resolution  on  aging  by  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point: 

Agikg 

ttJJ^'I!*!  ***"  °^***'  population  in  the 
United  States  Is  Increasing  at  a  dramatic  rate 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  In  IQC* 
one  out  of  every  25  Americans  was  over  65 
years  of  age,  today's  65-year-plus  population 
to  one  in  every  10,  with  a  one-ln-elght  pro- 
portion projected  for  the  year  2000,  with  the 


result  that  this  rapidly  expanding  segment  of 
the  country's  population  presents  a  socio-po- 
litical reality  which  can  no  longer  be  le- 
nored;  and 

Whereas,  aging  should  have  NASW  policy 
priority  status  and  the  social  work  profes- 
sion must  commit  Itself  to  a  leadership  role 
In  developing  policy,  action  and  administra- 
tive practices  on  behalf  of  the  aged,  and  in 
the  legislative  arena  at  the  local,  state,  and 
federal  level;  and  social  work  education  at 
every  level  of  the  continuum  must  incorpo- 
rate aging  in  a  relevant  curriculum  pertain- 
ing to  every  level  of  practice  and  specializa- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  legislation  at  aU  levels  must  re- 
flect the  right  of  the  elderly  to  exercise  self- 
determination,  to  retain  personal  dignity;  and 
to  participate  openly  and  without  discrimi- 
nation in  the  everyday  activities  of  their 
communities,  insuring  that  as  viable  mem- 
bers of  our  society  they  are  permitted  to 
contribute  to  and  share  in  the  nation's  boun- 
ty with  adequate  Income  to  enjoy  access  to 
a  full  range  of  life-enriching  experiences;  and 
must  also  guarantee  that  no  elderly  citizen  Is 
deprived  of  his  or  her  basic  human  and  civil 
rights  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex  or 
national  origin;  and 

Whereas,  legislative  mandates  linked  with 
aggressive  advocacy  must  secure  and  amplify 
the  voice  of  the  older  consumer  in  the  market 
place  as  well  as  on  decision-making  bodies 
planning,  funding  and/or  providing  com- 
munity, home  or  institutional  programs  and 
services,  and  organizations  composed  of  re- 
tired persons  must  be  increased  in  numbers 
and  membership  to  influence  elected  officials- 
to  Increase  their  political  strength;  and  to 
bring  to  public  view  issues  concerning  the 
economic,  health  and  social  weUare  of  aU 
older  persons;  and 

Whereas,  the  social  work  profession  must 
recognize  and  accept  the  challenge  posed  by 
aging— an  issue  of  critical  Importance  to  the 
nation,  the  profession,  and  the  elderly  them- 
selves—and through  and  throughout  social 
work  education,  practice  and  research  we 
must  strive  to  identify  and  acknowledge  the 
speclaUzed  potentials  and  needs  of  older  per- 
sons and  to  change  existing  negative  attl- 
tudes  wherever  they  exist; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  social  workers 
and  their  professional  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  through 
its  Board  of  Directors  and  its  other  units,  and 
in  coalition  with  other  organizations,  under- 
take these  and  related  tasks: 

1.  Retirement  Income  and  Employment- 
Work  for  development  of  an  Income  assur- 
ance system  for  all  of  the  nation's  elderly 
which  successfully  Integrates  Supplemental 
Security  Income,  Social  Security  payments 
and  private  pensions  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral safeguards  and  other  private  Income 
sources;  it  Is  Imperative,  however,  that  fi- 
nancial security  be  assured  to  the  most  vul- 
nerable and  fragile  of  the  nation's  elders. 

Support  legislation  on  pensions  which  In- 
clude cost-of-living  Increases. 

Review  the  Social  Security  system  to  Insure 
continued  uninterrupted  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  funds  as  mandated  by  Federal 
legislation. 

Endorse  measures  taken  to  guarantee  work 
beyond  the  age  at  which  they  become  eligible 
for  retirement  benefits. 

a.  Physical  and  Mental  Health:  Work  for 
the  development  of  attractive  and  reasonable 
alternatives  to  nursing  home  care  "so  that 
those  elderly  persons  who  can  remain  at 
home  with  necessary  social  services  can  be 
afforded  longer,  more  productive  and  pleas- 

At  the  same  time,  In  view  of  the  nursing 
home  crisis  and  situation  generally,  work  to 
asmire  adequate  institutional  care,  including 
vitally   needed   social   components  of  such 
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should  be  given  to  development  of  programs 
with  ancUlary  health,  social  service  and  out. 
reach  components. 

Support  legislative  efforts  to  provide  better 
nutrition  for  older  Americans  through  new 
and  expanded  Homemaker  and  shopplnff 
services;  recruitment,  training  and  emplo?- 
ment  of  older  female  workers  are  urged  to 
meet  the  employment  needs  of  older  women 
and  to  combat  age  and  sex  discrimination  in 
employment. 

4.  Education:  Place  a  high  priority  on  ob- 
talnlng  more  funding  and  manpower  for  edu- 
cation  and  pre-retirement  planning  for  thli 
nation's  population  age  50-and-over. 

Advocate  the  training  and  employment  of 
older  persons  as  paralegals  by  encouraging 
planning  agencies  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  amendments  which  sup- 
port  state,  regional,  and  local  plans  for  com- 
prehensive  Senior  Services. 

Incorporate  aging  information  into  the 
curricula  of  social  work  education  at  every 
level  of  the  continuum;  increase  national  ef- 
forts, such  as  Project  Provide,  to  acquaint 
practitioners  with  aging,  with  service  delivery 
?J}^?  *^®'''  ^^^  ^^^  practitioners'  respon- 
sibility  to  change  existing  systems  or  devel- 
oping  new  systems  which  respond  to  the 
needs  of  older  persons. 

Give  special  attention  to  sensitizing  prac- 
titioners and  providers  to  the  unique  and  in- 
tensifled  needs  which  Blacks,  Indians  and 
Spanish-speaking  older  persons  present 
caused  In  part  by  past  and  existing  segre- 
gation, discrimination  and  deprivation  nrac- 
tices  and  policies. 

5.  Other:  Intensify  efforts  to  locate  older 
persons  who  now  are  neither  aware  of  nor 
participating  in  Federal,  State  and/or  local 
economic,  social,  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
pams  designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  older  persons.  It  is  Imperative  that 
through  existing  Information-gathering  net- 
works, such  as  the  Federal  Census  and  local 
precinct  polls  and  surveys,  these  older  per- 
sons  be  located  and  Informed  of  their 
entitlement. 


IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  IN  LONG- 
TERM  CARE 


care. 


3.  Nutrition:  Seek  expansion  of  federally 
funded  meals  programs,  and  special  emphasis 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  American  Association  of  Homes 
for  the  Aging  has  contributed  its  leader- 
ship and  guidance  to  the  development 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  policy  gov- 
erning programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  increasing  population  of 
older  Americans.  Member  homes  of  the 
association  are  developing  innovative 
and  comprehensive  programs  designed 
to  assist  older  persons  understand  their 
problems  and  limitations,  and  to  help 
them  utilize  supportive  services  in  their 
communities  to  make  living  in  their  own 
homes  a  reality  for  as  long  as  possible. 

AAHA's  director  for  public  policy, 
Mrs.  Constance  Beaumont,  recently 
counseled  congressional  senior  interns  on 
"Important  Questions  in  Long-Term 
Care."  She  advised  her  audience  of 
young  people  to  consider  author  Edwin 
Newman's  concern  that  our  language  Is 
used  imprecisely,  and  "Those  for  whom 
words  have  lost  their  value  are  likely  to 
find  that  ideas  have  also  lost  their  value." 
I  believe  Mrs.  Beaumont's  advice  about 
our  use  of  language  and  logic  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  current  dialog 
on  aging,  and  I  wish  to  Insert  her  re- 
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marks   in   the   Record,   which   are   as 
follows: 

[Remarks   Presented    to    the   Congressional 
Senior  Interns   by   Constance   Beaumont. 
Director  for  Public  Policy  of  the  American 
Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  May  14. 
1975] 
Important  Questions  in  Long-Term   Cass 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  referring  to  some- 
thing which  may  appear  at  first  to  be  unre- 
lated to  the  subject  at  hand — and  that  is  the 
recent    book    by    Edwin    Newman    called 
"Strictly  Speaking,"  in  which  Newman  be- 
moans the  state  of  the  English  language  in 
America  and   decries   the   disappearance   of 
simple,   direct   speech.    Newman    maintains 
that  oiu-  language  is  in  decline,  and  after 
offering  one  example  after  another  to  illus- 
trate how  language  is  used  imprecisely  or 
wrongly,  he  says,  "Those  for  whom  words 
have  lost  their  value  are  likely  to  find  that 
Ideas  have  also  lost  their  value." 

Newman  doesn't  exactly  say  it  this  way. 
but  the  message  he  conveys  Is  that  our 
thoughts  are  prisoners  of  our  words. 

I  can  think  of  few  subjects  In  which  our 
thoughts  are  more  constrained  or  distorted 
by  oiu-  words  than  long  term  care,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  a  not  In- 
significant source  of  the  problems  we  hear 
about  and  face  relating  to  nursing  homes 
and  long  term  care  is  our  use — or  misuse — 
of  terms  we  do  not  understand  or  which 
mean  different  things  to  everyone  who  uses 
them. 

Our  misuse  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  bEisic  terms  involved  have  caused  us  un- 
wittingly to  work  against  our  own  stated 
goal,  that  being  to  create  the  conditions 
which  will  enable  old  and  frail  people  to 
retain  maximum  independence  and  to  func- 
tion optimally. 

Assuming  we  could  agree  on  what  the  term 
"long  term  care"  means — and  I  suspect  that 
within  this  small  group  we  might  discover 
differing  views  on  even  this  one  point — let  us 
look  at  the  two  major  tj^ses  of  long  term 
care  Institutions  for  the  aged  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  subsidizes  through  its 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs.  These  are 
known  as  skilled  nursing  facilities  and  in- 
termediate care  facilities. 

These  categories — the  shorthand  terms 
for  which  are  SNP  and  TCP — are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "levels  of  care."  Entire  sets  of 
standards  and  reimbursement  systems  are 
based  upo.i  one's  understanding  of  these 
levels  of  care. 

The  Government  says  that  a  "skilled  nurs- 
ing facility"  is  an  institution  in  which 
"skilled  nursing  care"  is  performed.  "Skilled 
nursing  care,"  in  turn,  is  defined  as  being 
those  services  which  must  be  performed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  professional  or  regis- 
tered nurses. 

The  so-called  "Intermediate  care  facility" 
provides  "intermediate  care."  The  law  defines 
"intermediate  care"  as  being  "more  than 
room  and  board,  but  less  than  skilled  nurs- 
ing." Thus,  ICP  care  is  defined  by  indirection. 
In  a  sense.  It  is  what  skilled  nursing  is  not. 
The  degree  to  which  states  differ  in  their 
views  as  to  what  skilled  nursing  and  inter- 
mediate care  are,  can  be  seen  in  the  percent- 
ages of  geriatric  patients  classified  as 
skUled"  versus  "Intermediate"  care  In  dif- 
ferent states. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  total  geriatric  population 
found  in  long  term  care  Institutions  is  classi- 
fied as  "skilled  nursing,"  whereas  in  New 
Mexico  and  Iowa,  the  percentages  are  almost 
^mpletely  reversed.  In  New  Mexico  roughly 
flO  percent  of  the  patients  are  classified  as 
intermediate  care:  10  percent,  skilled  nurs- 
ing. In  Iowa,  95  percent  are  Intermediate;  5 
percent,  skilled. 

ThB  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  simply  by 
looking  at  the  percentages  of  geriatric  pa- 
tients classified  by  the  different  statea.  w« 


can  see  very  quickly  that  there  is  not  much 
of  a  consensus  concerning  what  these  cate- 
gories mean. 

Yet  If  the  State  governments  disagree  on 
what  the  major  categories  of  Institutional 
care  established  by  the  Federal  Government 
are.  others  are  even  more  confused. 

The  very  term,  "skilled  nursing  faculty" 
and  "intermediate  care  faculty,"  are  so  awk- 
ward, so  unfamiliar  to  most  people,  and  so 
deficient  with  respect  to  conjiiring  up  any 
kind  of  image — that  the  public,  the  press, 
and  even  Members  of  Congress,  avoid  these 
terms  altogether  and  simply  label  everything 
a  nursing  home. 

Having  settled  on  the  shorthand  label  of 
"nursing  home"  to  refer  to  all  institutions 
for  the  aged,  we  have  inadvertently  gone  one 
step  further  and  conceptualized  all  institu- 
tions as  existing  to  fulfill  the  same  primary 
function,  that  function  being  the  provision 
of  medical  or  nursing  services. 

To  the  extent  that  pubUc  policy  makers 
see  any  variety  at  all  among  Institutions,  it 
is  in  what  are  referred  to  as  "levels  of  care," 
each  level  being  more  or  less  health  or  medi- 
cal intensive. 

It  is  as  if  Institutions  of  a  different  type, 
fulfilling  different  primary  purposes,  do  not 
or  could  not  exist.  Thus,  we  create  the  same 
set  of  standards  for  the  free-standing  nurs- 
ing home,  the  home  for  the  aged,  and  the 
small  personal  care  or  boarding  home,  even 
though  each  of  these  is,  and  probably  should 
remain,  quite  different  from  the  others. 

What  we  seem  to  be  doing  In  our  public 
policy  discussion  of  institutional  services  for 
the  aging,  by  calling  all  institutions  the  same 
thing,  by  failing  to  conceptualize  better  and 
agree  on  Just  exactly  what  the  ICP  and  SNP 
are  supposed  to  be,  by  falling  to  question 
whether  a  primarily  medically-oriented 
rather  than  socially-  or  other-oriented  Insti- 
tution should  be  the  model,  we  seem  to  be 
moving  toward  the  elimination  of  almost 
an  entire  band  in  the  spectrum  of  institu- 
tional services.  The  band  I  am  referring  to  is 
the  type  of  Institution  which  is  primarily 
housing-oriented  with  health  and  other  sup- 
portive services  being  an  eesentlal  but  sec- 
ondary part. 

To  understand  how  and  why  what  I  have 
just  described  is  a  problem.  It  is  important  to 
realize  that  the  Federal  law  draws  a  sharp 
line  between  housing  and  institutions,  and 
says.  In  effect,  that  once  a  type  of  housing 
crosses  a  certain  line  and  begins  to  provide 
what  the  Federal  Government  describes 
rather  nebulously  as  "more  than  room  and 
board  but  less  than  skilled  nursing,"  it  be- 
comes an  "institution"  and  really  must  turn 
Into  what  most  people  conceive  as  a  nurs- 
ing home.  The  place  must  then  have  cor- 
ridors eight  feet  wide,  doors  44-inches  wide, 
wired-glass  windows  around  gift  shops,  and 
a  number  of  other  features  which  have 
meant  and  continue  to  mean  the  elimination 
and  destruction  of  some  of  our  older,  more 
Interesting  and  less  sterile-looking  buUdlngs. 
Because  the  States  don't  always  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  an  intermedi- 
ate and  skilled  faculty,  the  Institution  may, 
as  occurred  in  several  cases  I  know  of,  be 
told  to  Install  a  nursing  unit  on  the  fioor 
Inhabited  by  residents  (not  patients)  who 
were  really  quite  active  and  weU,  and  who 
needed  health  and  nursing  services  to  be 
accessible  and  near-by  but  not  on  top  of 
them. 

Paralleling  the  problem  of  conceptualizing 
all  Institutions  for  the  aged  as  having  to  be 
primarily  health  or  nursing  oriented  rather 
than  being  perceived  as  fulfiUlng  other  func- 
tions. Is  the  narrowness  of  the  current  con- 
gressional debate  surrounding  alternatives 
to  nursing  homes,  or,  since  nursing  homes 
and  Instltutlona  are  almost  always  equated, 
alternatives  to  institutions. 

The  congressional  debate  on  alternatives 
runs  like  this.  All  institutions  are  nursing 


Homes.  Nursing  homes  are  bad.  NTirsIng 
homes  exist  primarily  to  meet  nursing  or 
health  needs.  Since  the  fulfillment  of  nurs- 
ing or  health  needs  Is  perceived  as  the  only 
or  the  major  function  of  an  institution,  tha 
answer  to  the  problem  of  Institutions  Is  home 
health  care. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  understate  the  Im- 
portance or  potential  of  home  health  care. 
There  was  and  is  an  institutional  bias  In  our 
Federal  health  programs  which  needs  to  be 
corrected  and  there  is  a  great  need  to  ex> 
pand  home  health  benefits. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  this:  the  pro- 
vision of  nursing  services  Is  only  one  of 
several  functions  of  an  institution.  So  re- 
alistically, when  we  talk  about  alternatives, 
we  should  not  look  exclusively  or  perhaps 
even  primarily  to  home  health  care,  but  we 
should  consider  more  often  and  more  seri- 
ously such  things  as  day-care  programs  and 
multi-purpose  senior  centers,  both  of  which 
historically  have  been  unfunded. 

We  might  talk  more  about  the  development 
of  a  public  transportation  system  which  bet- 
ter accommodates  the  elderly,  or  which  at 
least  retards  the  constant  destruction  of  their 
homes  to  make  room  for  more  highways  and 
parking  lots.  We  might  exert  more  pressure 
on  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  it  easier  for  community 
sponsored  groups  to  buUd  specialized  housing 
for  the  elderly — for  those  who  want  or  need 
such  housing.  We  might  do  more  to  simply 
preserve  existing  homes  and  neighborhoods. 
For  example,  we  have  situations  in  which 
modest  but  adequate  housing,  now  occupied 
largely  by  elderly  people.  Is  being  destroyed 
for  future  commercial  development.  Tae 
elderly  residents  have  lived  in  these  dwell- 
ings for  many  years  and  have  formed  a  com- 
munity In  which  they  as  weU  as  '■.he  younger 
residents  support  and  assist  each  other.  But 
these  residents  are  being  evicted.  One  person 
has  already  been  placed  In  an  Institution,  and 
it  seems  likely  that,  due  to  the  shortage  of 
housing  suitable  for  the  elderly,  others  will 
end  up  in  institutions. 

Finally,  we  might  do  more  to  provide  better 
security  to  elderly  persons  In  high  crime 
areas.  There  are  people  who  have  entered 
Institutions  simply  for  fear  of  leaving  their 
homes  to  do  routine  shopping  and  other 
things  necessary  to  maintain  themselves 
Independently. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  summarize  by  say- 
ing: 

Our  thoughts  and  ideas  In  long  term  car© 
seem  every  much  to  be  prisoners  of  our 
words; 

We  may  have  Inhibited  our  potential  for 
developing  greater  variety  among  institutions 
because  of  our  misuse  of  basic  terms  and  our 
faUure  to  make  sure  we  have  the  same  ideas 
in  mind  when  we  use  the  terms; 

In  addition  to  exploring  home  health  care 
as  an  alternative  to  premature  or  inappro- 
priate use  of  institutions,  we  should  also 
look  more  seriously  at  the  need  to  develop 
housing  and  urban  and  rural  environments 
which  will  better  accommodate  those  wltA 
infirmities  and  sp»eclal  needs;  and 

Finally,  we  should  try  to  free  oiu-selves 
from  the  acute-care,  medically  oriented  In- 
stitution as  our  basic  model  and  try  to  con- 
ceive of  different  models  with  housing  as  the 
major  component,  with  social,  economic  and 
health  supports. 


PENDING  PURCHASE  OF  MEDIUM- 
RANGE  SURVEILLANCE  AIRCRAFT 
BY  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  on  May  19, 1975,  a  colloquy  took 
place  between  Congressman  Biaggi  and 
myself  over  the  pending  purchase  of 
medium  range  surveillance  aircraft  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

At  that  time,  I  Introduced  a  letter  Into 
the  record,  dated  May  16,  1975,  from  my- 
self to  Adm.  Owen  Slier,  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  Admiral  Siler  re- 
sponded to  my  letter  on  June  5,  1975, 
and  I  in  ttim  responded  to  the  Com- 
mandant on  July  17,  1975.  The  exchange 
of  correspondence  contains  information 
that  I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  be  aware  of.  I  think  it  Is  self- 
explanatory  and  ask  every  Member  to 
read  it  carefully. 

The  material  follows: 

DEPAx-noENT  or  Tkansportation, 

U.S.  Coast  Ocako, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  5, 1975. 
Hon.  John  M.  Mttxpht, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Mdrpht:  I  appreciate  your  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  the  Coast  Guard's  efforts 
to  procure  a  suitable  medium  range  surveil- 
lance aircraft.  I  fully  understand  your  con- 
cern that  the  taxpayer's  Interests  be  pro- 
tected and  that  adequate  competition  occurs. 
I  too  share  these  concerns  and  Intend  to 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  the  most  cost- 
effective  procurement. 

1  am  aware  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Tull  of 
Hawker  Slddeley.  Be  assured  that  the  Coast 
Guard  did  not  attempt  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee staff  of  the  legitimacy  or  non-legltl- 
macy  of  any  of  the  proposals  received.  On 
14  April,  the  deadline  set  for  the  receipt  of 
the  technical  proposals,  the  Chairman  indi- 
cated his  deep  concern  about  the  number  of 
proposals.  I  apprised  him  only  as  to  the  com- 
panies which  had  responded  as  of  3:00  p.m. 
that  date.  It  was  clear  that  no  appraisal  had 
been  made,  indeed  the  respective  packages 
were  no  more  than  stored  on  that  day  Inas- 
much as  the  office  working  hours  terminate 
at  4:00  p.m.  I  have  kept  the  Chairman  In- 
formed as  to  significant  developments  since 
that  time  and  as  our  memorandum  of  16 
May  1975  Indicated,  the  review  of  the  respon- 
sive proposals  Is  still  in  progress. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  address  again  and 
categorically  deny  that  anyone  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  or  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  determined  to  obtain  any  specific 
aircraft.  For  over  f.ve  years,  many  different 
Coast  Guard  officers,  all  professionals,  most 
of  whom  were  aviators,  have  participated  In 
the  many  operational  reviews,  searches  and 
specification  development  for  our  replace- 
ment aircraft.  AU  of  these  officers  did  not 
agree  on  every  characteristic  in  the  proposed 
aircraft  profile  but  the  d«cl«l<Mi-iBAklng  was 
orderly  and  deliberative  with  the  final  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Commandant.  A  thorough 
search  for  an  existing  United  States  aircraft 
which  would  fully  meet  our  needs  was  fruit- 
less. In  the  1973  timeframe,  while  we  were 
validating  some  of  our  requirements,  it  be- 
came known  that  both  the  Navy  and  the 
PAA  were  acquiring  some  of  the  RockweU 
aircraft  modified  to  their  needs. 
^HlstorlcaUy.  almost  all  of  our  aircraft  have 
been  obtained  through  acquisition  of  a  basic 
DOD  aircraft  modified  for  Coast  Guard  use 
In  order  to  minimize  development  costs  Dur- 
ing the  sole-source  reviews  both  within  the 
Coast  Guard  and  within  the  Department  of 
Tiransportatlon,  the  top  managers  responsi- 
ble for  the  decisions  were  aware  that  the 
RockweU  aircraft  was  not  the  perfect  solu- 
tion to  our  needs  but  that  the  trade-offs 
were  minimal  and  reasonable.  The  most 
notable  lack  was  that  the  endurance  was  less 
than  my  predecessor  felt  was  needed.  None- 
theless on  balance.  It  was  the  only  known 
U.S.  aircraft  to  come  close  to  our  profUe  at 


that  time.  As  Deputy  Secretary  Barnum  tes- 
tified before  Mr.  McFall's  Subcommittee  on 
1  May  1974,  the  Department  deferred  to  the 
Coast  Guard  on  its  operational  requirements 
but  gave  specific  direction  on  the  prociire- 
ment  procedures  to  assure  protection  of  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  during  the 
proposed  procurement.  Both  Senator  Magnu- 
Bon  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  were  advised  of  the 
decision  m  December  1973. 

Therefore,  when  your  committee  asserted 
that  competition  was  available  and  that  sole- 
source  procurement  was  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern and  possibly  unacceptable,  the  Coast 
Guard  was  svirprised.  Certainly,  It  was  not 
then  nor  Is  It  now  our  Intent  to  circumvent 
legitimate  competition  In  any  way.  We  be- 
lleve  It  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  fairness  In 
the  Government  procurement  system. 

However,  we  also  believed  that  the  com- 
petition was  to  be  fair  and  to  deal  with  the 
aircraft  capabilities  the  Coast  Guard  had 
stated  as  Its  requirements.  During  the  ex- 
tensive exchange  of  Information  with  your 
Conunlttee  and  with  the  several  Industrial 
representatives,  it  has  become  clear  that  In 
some  instances  "competition"  was  perceived 
as  persuading  the  Coast  Guard  to  accept 
something  of  lesser  capability  than  it  had 
set  forth  in  the  characteristics  required  of  Its 
multl-mlsslon  replacement  aircraft.  I  can- 
not accept  that  concept.  Those  characteristics 
have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  two  dif- 
ferent aircraft  characteristics  boards  and 
many  professional  officers  with  many  years 
experience  in  our  aviation  program.  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter  them  unless  or  untU  it  be- 
comes absolutely  certain  that  such  an  air- 
craft cannot  be  obtained  for  a  reasonable 
cost  and  within  the  sums  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  made  available  both 
by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  points  raised  by 
the  critics  of  our  technical  proposal  have 
been  made  known  to  me.  I  was  unaware  of 
the  name  or  background  of  Mr.  Kurt  Sterzik 
until  receipt  of  your  letter,  although  his 
"study"  was  known  to  me.  Again,  I  categori- 
cally deny  any  coUuslon  to  describe  a  spe- 
cific aircraft.  When  my  predecessor  agreed 
to  change  the  procurement  process  It  became 
necessary  to  reduce  to  specific  detail  many 
technical  specifications  which  would  not  have 
been  necessary  if  we  had  used  the  MIPR 
which  had  been  Initiated  with  the  Navy. 

During  the  long  period  which  was  re- 
quired for  this  task,  many  sources  were  used 
by  our  engineering  staff  In  developing  the 
description  which  was  ultimately  published. 
It  is  not  denied  that  we  borrowed  some  spec- 
ifications from  Rockwell  and  some  from  the 
Israeli  Westwlnd  as  well  as  other  military 
specifications  and  descriptions  of  Items  from 
Grumman  which  are  In  our  HU-16  aircraft. 
As  one  of  our  engineers  stated  when  con- 
fronted with  several  of  the  allegations,  "that 
spec  said  It  best  and  It  Is  what  we  need".  But 
certainly  it  Is  the  item  In  every  case  which 
Is  required  regardless  of  the  words.  Provid- 
ing the  capability  required.  In  an  acceptable 
manner.  Is  the  subject  of  the  review  and  dis- 
cussion. If  necessary,  during  the  first  step  of 
the  two-step  procedure. 

Likewise  the  need  for  an  off-the-shelf  air- 
craft to  help  keep  cost  In  line  was  Important. 
If  indeed  the  technical  description  so  suc- 
cessfully avoided  describing  any  off-the- 
shelf  aircraft  so  as  to  require  the  modifica- 
tions which  you  describe.  It  may  well  prove 
that  the  cost  Is  prohibitive  In  every  case.  It 
would  seem  too,  that  under  those  condi- 
tions the  description  must  not  have  been 
"synonymous"  with  that  of  the  RockweU  air- 
craft as  it  has  been  alleged  by  Mr.  Sterzik. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  Mr.  Sterzlk's  com- 
ments and  have  asked  Captain  Wood  to  con- 
tact your  office  In  order  to  pick  it  up.  After 
we  have  reviewed  It,  If  you  wish,  I  can 
provide  specific  comment  on  each  of  Mr. 
Sterzlk's  observations. 

After  the  change  of  procedures  and  the 


Issuance  of  the  request  for  technical  pro- 
posal,  I  was  concerned  that  bonafide  com- 
petition take  place.  Based  on  the  extensive 
attempt  to  locate  appropriate  aircraft  dur- 
ing the  preceding  years  many  of  my  staff 
were  skeptical.  Aircraft  of  substantially 
larger  weight  and  size  could  be  expected 
to  avoid  the  competition  because  of  the  like- 
lihood of  ultimate  elimination  due  to  higher 
cost.  The  smaUer  aircraft  could  not  meet 
many  of  our  needs,  hence  It  seemed  likely 
that  competition  might  come  from  foreign 
sources.  Because  of  that,  I  was  particularly 
concerned  with  the  requirements  for  main- 
tainability and  support.  Of  course,  the  results 
are  not  yet  determined. 

After  examination  of  the  elements  of  thU 
procurement  as  we  have  discussed,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  two-step  process  \b  the  proper 
one.  I  believe  the  procuring  agency  should 
be  required  to  delineate  Its  needs  In  the  most 
precise  way  possible.  Then,  If  Industry  cannot 
meet  them,  the  agency  must  In  a  careful 
and  deliberative  way  Including  the  execu- 
tion of  Its  own  decision-making  process  de- 
termine which  changes  can  be  accommodated 
in  order  to  attain  responses.  It  may  even  be 
necessary  to  look  to  the  consequences  of 
abandoning  certain  functions  and  reporting 
the  facts  and  alternatives  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches. 

With  respect  to  your  staff's  problem  la 
obtaining  direct  ajiswers  to  questions  con- 
cerning technical  proposals,  we  were  simply 
following  a  practice  Instituted  during  your 
prevlovis  tenure  as  Coast  Guard  and  Navi- 
gation Subcommittee  Chairman;  that  Is,  on 
sensitive  matters  associated  with  authorized 
procurements,  dealing  directly  with  the  Sub- 
committee Chairman.  I  am  necessarily  botind 
by  the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  In 
releasing  Information  during  the  negotiation 
phase  of  the  two-step  procurement.  Indeed, 
any  specifics  have  only  been  provided  Mr. 
Blaggi  orally. 

I  hope  that  this  rather  lengthy  review 
of  my  perspective  of  this  procurement  may 
be  helpful  to  you.  It  Is  certainly  not  my 
intention  to  withhold  information  which  I 
may  have  but  merely  to  assure  that  all  laws 
and  regulations  are  complied  with  in  order 
to  protect  smd  assure  the  integrity  of  the 
process.  During  this  sensitive  phase  of  nego- 
tiation, I  suggest  that  this  requires  me  to 
deal  with  the  official  of  the  Congress  estab- 
lished by  its  own  authority.  If  I  am  in  error 
In  this  position  I  would  respond  immediately 
to  an  official  review  of  the  matter.  I  would 
welcome  such  a  review  at  any  time  to  help 
establish  that  our  procedures  are  ethical, 
legal  and  bonafide. 

Again.  I  truly  share  your  Interest  in  this 
procurement  and  I  hope  that  the  Coast 
Guard  wUl  ultimately  be  able  to  acquire  an 
aircraft  which  Is  so  urgently  needed  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  our  roles  and 
missions.  If  it  should  prove  that  lack  of 
competition  prevents  ovir  obtaining  new  air- 
craft, I  assure  you  that  we  will  continue 
to  perform  our  operations  to  the  best  of  our 
abUlty  with  the  aircraft  remaining  in  our 
Inventory. 

Both  Ci^taln  Wood  and  I  remain  ready 
to  meet  with  you,  if  you  desire,  at  any  time 
yoiir  busy  schedule  wUl  permit  to  discuss 
this  procxirement. 
Sincerely, 

O.  W.  SiLxa, 
AdmireU,  US.  Coast  Guard 

Commandant. 

House  or  Representatives, 

July  17,  1975. 
Adm.  Owen  W.  Siler, 
Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Aomiral  Siler;  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  6  June  1975  concerning  the 
Coast  Guard  procurement  of  Medium  Range 
Surveillance  Aircraft.  Because  your  letter  Is, 
as  you  said,  a  lengthy  review  of  your  per- 
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gpectlve  of  this  procurement,  I  felt  that  I 
must  in  turn  provide  you  with  a  lengthy  re- 
view of  my  perspective  of  it  including  the 
13  months  time  during  which  your  predeces- 
sor was  Involved. 

As  regards  the  Hawker  Slddeley  communi- 
cations and  information  relating  thereto,  I 
will  agree  as  I  admitted  In  my  letter  of  May 
16,  1975,  that  I  may  have  been  lacking  In 
some  of  the  details.  However,  I  did  explain 
to  you  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
your  office  denied  me  any  Information  In  this 
regard  and  alleged  that  as  the  ranking  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcom- 
mittee, Its  former  chairman  and  one  of  the 
principles  involved  in  this  procurement,  I 
bad  absolutely  no  right  of  access  to  this 
Information.  To  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, the  fact  remains  that  a  staff  member  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Conamlt- 
tee  was  trotted  downtown,  shown  a  150  odd 
page  brochiu-e  and  as  a  result,  my  office  was 
led  to  believe  that  this  was  a  legitimate  bid 
by  the  Hawker  Slddeley  Aircraft  Corporation. 
A  final  comment  on  the  subject  of  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  information  to  me  is  prompted  by 
the  statement  on  page  3  of  your  letter  which 
reads,  "With  respect  to  your  staff's  problem 
in  obtaining  direct  answers  to  questions 
concerning  technical  proposals,  we  are  sim- 
ply following  a  practice  Instituted  during 
your  previous  tenure  as  Coast  Guard  and 
Navigation  Subcommittee  Chairman." 

If  such  a  practice  was  Instituted  during 
my  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Subcommittee,  I  was  unaware  of  It;  It  was 
obviously  instituted  by  the  Coast  Guard  or 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  I  did  not 
then,  nor  have  I  ever,  put  restrictions  on 
members  of  any  Conunlttee  of  which  I  am 
Chairman  In  terms  of  their  being  apprised 
of  Subcommittee  business.  I  assumed  you 
knew  that,  and  I  am  sure  the  officers  In  the 
Coast  Guard  Liaison  Office  who  worked  with 
me  for  14  months  knew  that  very  well. 

Again,  In  the  third  paragraph  of  your  let- 
ter you  state,  "It  may  be  helpful  to  address 
again  and  categorically  deny  that  anyone 
in  the  Department  of  Tranportatlon  or  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  determined  to  obtain  any 
specific  aircraft."  Yet  the  attached  14  page 
statement  with  9  appendices,  which  I  pre- 
pared for  presentation  before  the  Transpor- 
tation Committee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  Thursday,  May  9,  1974, 
established  a  pattern  of  behavior,  a  con- 
spiracy of  secrecy  and  duplicity,  if  you  wlU. 
that  refutes  your  claim. 

This  document  was  shown  to  your  prede- 
cessor. Admiral  Chester  Bender,  as  a  courtesy 
approximately  24  hours  prior  to  my  testifying 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Admi- 
ral Bender  then  called  me  hours  before  my 
scheduled  appearance  and  asked  that  I  not 
present  the  testimony  and  In  retiirn  offered 
to  stop  the  sole  source  procurement  and  In- 
voke procurement  regulations,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  2  artep  bid  process.  These 
negotiations  were  arranged  and  consiim- 
mated  by  letter  through  Captain  Raymond 
Wood  who  Is  currently  on  your  liaison  staff 
snd  is  well  awskre  of  the  agreement  made  by 
Admiral  Bender  and  myself. 

As  you  know  Admiral  Slier,  I  have  always 
been  an  advocate  and  strong  supporter  of 
our  armed  forces.  I  In  no  way  wanted  to  em- 
barrass the  service  by  revealing  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  my  May  9th  statement.  Be- 
cause Admiral  Bender  agreed  to  halt  the  sole 
source  procurement  of  the  Rockwell  Sabre 
Liner  and  guaranteed  a  competitive  situa- 
tion In  the  MRS  procurement,  I  felt  there 
was  no  need  to  expose  the  Coast  Guard  to  any 
untoward  publicity  and  I  withheld  my  state- 
ment. However,  subsequent  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard  beginning  In  January  1975  and 
continuing  to  this  day  proves  to  me  that  we 
have  come  full  circle. 

For  some  reason  which  quite  frankly  has 
even  befuddled  members  of  your  own  staff, 
despite  all  of  the  evidence  that  has  surfaced 


regarding  this  buy,  the  Coast  Guard  Is  still 
apparently  doggedly  determined  to  Induce  a 
sole  source  purchase  of  the  Rockwell  Sabre 
Liner.  Everyone  Involved  with  this  procure- 
ment Is  aware  that  a  feverish  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  come  up  with  a 
second  bidder  to  make  the  2  step  procure- 
ment appear  legal,  though  the  fact  remains 
we  are  still  faced  with  a  sole  source  contract 
to  Rockwell  International.  This,  to  this  point 
In  time,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Coast 
Guard  whose  officers — with  straight  faces — 
are  going  through  the  motions  of  seriously 
considering  a  Fokker-VFW  614,  a  totally  for- 
elgn-bullt  airplane.  That  company,  with 
whom  I  have  no  quarrel,  acting  in  good  faith 
In  the  hope  of  landing  a  lucrative  contract 
has  proceeded  to  race  madly  around  the 
United  States  to  contract  with  various  United 
States  corporations  for  American  support  fa- 
cilities as  they  have  none  in  this  country.  (I 
understand  they  reached  a  tentative  agree- 
ment for  such  support  on  June  26,  1975,  with 
Lockheed  Service  Company  of  Ontario,  Cali- 
fornia which  could  Ironically  put  Lockheed 
Corporation  in  competition  with  itself).  If 
this  arrangement  Is  consummated,  It  would, 
as  I  understand  it.  Include  equipment  re- 
placement and  maintenance  functions — all 
this  to  achieve  as  Kurt  Sterzik  pointed  out — 
what  will  essentially  be  a  sole  source  pro- 
curement which  in  the  end  could  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  one-half  billion  dollars. 

On  page  2  you  make  what  is  to  me  the 
most  surprising  statement  of  all.  I.e.,  that 
when  the  House  Coast  Guard  Committee  "as- 
serted that  competition  was  available  and 
that  sole  source  procurement  was  of  the 
greatest  concern  and  possibly  unaccept- 
able, the  Coast  Guard  was  surprised."  This 
is.  Indeed,  a  strange  statement  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  your  own  chief  procurement  of- 
ficer on  this  project  stated  to  members  of  my 
Subcommittee  staff,  representatives  of  sev- 
eral aircraft  corporations,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
Coast  Guard  Admirals  and  other  officers  that 
he  did  not  consider  other  available  competi- 
tive aircraft  such  as  the  Falcon  20  because 
he  had  "already  made  up  his  mind"  to  pro- 
cure the  Sabre  Liner.  At  that  point  in  the 
meeting  I  should  point  out  that  a  Coast 
Guard  Admiral  told  the  author  of  that  re- 
mark in  effect,  you  had  better  stop  talking 
because  what  you  are  saying  Is  Ulegal. 

Further,  on  page  2  you  say,  "Again,  I  cate- 
gorically deny  any  collusion  to  describe  a 
specific  aircraft,"  in  the  RFP.  I,  of  course,  do 
not  charge  you  with  collusion  to  obtain  spe- 
cific aircraft.  The  process  began  long  before 
you  came  to  be  commandant.  If  you  will  read 
the  document  I  have  attached,  you  wUI  un- 
derstand what  I  mean.  The  proof  of  the  fear 
on  the  part  of  competing  aircraft  companies 
of  retaliation  or  a  loss  of  business  with  the 
Coast  Guard  or  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  I  was  requested  to  alter 
some  of  the  language  of  the  statement  ao 
that  the  company  officials  Involved  could  not 
be  readily  identified.  The  fact  that  competi- 
tive aircraft  corporations  were  threatened 
and  are  still  fearful  of  top  level  persons  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Involved  with 
aircraft  procurement  is  an  Indication  of  the 
chicanery,  coercion,  and  arrogance  that  has 
been  exerted  in  this  procurement. 

Again  on  page  2  of  your  letter  you  say, 
"Certainly,  It  was  not  then  nor  Is  It  now  our 
Intent  to  circumvent  legitimate  competition 
In  any  way.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  fairness  in  the  Government  procure- 
ment system."  I  agree  with  this  position.  It 
has  certainly  been  my  position  during  the 
last  17  months,  yet  I  find  It  difficult  to  recon- 
cile your  statements  with  the  actions  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  when  at 
the  suggestion  of  members  of  your  office,  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand and  at  the  request  of  the  major  air- 
craft manufacturers  Involved  (Including 
Rockwell  International)  It  was  proffered  that 
the  procurement  could  only  be  made  totally 


competitive  by  going  to  a  negotiating  bid 
type  of  procurement  (all  having  agreed  that 
the  2  step  procurement  was  a  mistake)  be- 
cause It  would  result  In  the  Coast  Guard 
getting  the  best  aircraft  for  the  least  amount 
of  money.  The  Subcommittee  was  advised 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
jected that  proposal  because  It  would  make 
DOT  and  the  Coast  Guard  look  "stupid."  So, 
according  to  a  member  of  your  own  staff,  in 
order  to  save  face  (or  as  it  turns  out  to  save 
the  Sabre  Liner)  the  Coast  Guard  choee  to 
stick  by  the  2  step  procurement  despite  Its 
Inadequacy  to  the  situation. 

In  reference  to  another  comment  In  your 
letter,  to  persons  with  no  knowledge  of  this 
procurement  your  statement  on  p>age  3  that 
our  charge  that  the  changes  needed  In  the 
Sabre  would  Indicate  the  allegation  that  the 
specifications  were  specifically  written  for 
the  Sabre  is  without  validity  would  seem 
legitimate.  However,  you  and  I  know  that  it 
Is  the  "3rd  factor  group"  in  the  specifications 
that  make  the  entire  RFP  a  "Rockwell  fix." 
I  am  addressing  those  characteristics  that 
are  peculiar  to  that  airplane  and  no  other 
and  without  which  no  other  aircraft  quali- 
fies. The  entrance  door  pressure  seal,  for  ex- 
ample, the  footwarmer,  the  seats,  etc.,  some 
of  which  are  totally  unnecessary  to  the  mis- 
sion but  would  have  to  be  complied  with  by 
the  other  manufacturers. 

I  refer  to  three  Items  in  this  category: 

Item  #  1  requires  that  "Electric  heating 
pads,  shall  be  in  fie  cockpit,  to  provide  foot 
warmth."  As  you  know  the  genealogy  of  the 
Sabre  Liner  goes  back  to  the  Sabre  Fighters 
In  the  Korean  War.  The  plane  was  designed 
for  high  altitude  operations  and  foot  warm- 
ers were  a  necessity.  This  Is  one  of  those  en- 
gineering items  that  simply  carried  over  to 
the  Sabre  Liner  when  it  was  transformed 
into  a  commercial  business  Jet.  (Actually  the 
footwarmers  were  not  Included  in  the  first 
commercial  Sabres  but  customer  complaints 
caused  their  installment  while  stlU  on  the 
production  line.) 

The  newer  generation  of  commercial  jets 
has  Improved  more  efficient  and  much  more 
sophisticated  heating  systems  which  do  not 
require  such  equipment.  However,  this  re- 
quirement in  the  Coast  Guard  RFP  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  eliminates  other  can- 
didate aircraft  from  competition  because 
modifications  to  achieve  this  configuration 
would  actually  denigrate  existing  systems 
and  entail  unnecessarily  high  costs  for  mod- 
ifications that  are  actually  necessary. 

Item  #2  requires,  "The  cockpit  seats  will 
have  relieved  Inboard  comers  with  a  folding 
armrest."  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  this 
requirement  applies  to  the  Sabre  Liner  be- 
cause of  the  Ingress  and  egress  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  location  of  the  plane's 
Instrument  console.  In  the  early  Sabre  Liners 
the  right  edge  of  the  left  seat  and  the  left 
comer  of  the  right  seat  were  cutoff  to  allow 
easier  entrance  by  pilots  and  co-pUots.  TblB, 
of  course.  Is  not  a  problem  with  current 
modem  commercial  Jets  because  their  console 
set  configurations  provide  ample  space. 
Therefore,  they  don't  need  the  comers  of 
their  seats  cutoff. 

Item  #  3  requires  "A  system  for  deflating 
the  main  entrance  door  pressure  seal  for 
normal  exit  after  landing  without  electrical 
power  shall  be  provided,  if  applicable."  This 
according  to  Sabre  Engineer  Sterzik  was  done 
because  "Obviously,  the  Sabre  has  a  system 
that  makes  this  a  requirement.  Reference 
Sabre  Spec  NA-72-827  page  95/96.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  schematic  of  the  pressurlzatlon 
system.  Tou  will  note  that  the  door  pres- 
surlzatlon system  Is  to  the  far  right.  Inflat- 
able door  seals  are  normal  in  pressurized 
aircraft  but  are  usually  done  by  using  cabin 
pressurlzatlon  through  holes  In  the  seal  on 
the  cabin  side." 

Yet,  this  Is  a  requirement  that  only  the 
Sabre  Liner  can  meet  and  to  require  such 
modification    on    other    candidate    aircraft 
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would  simply  meftn  yet  another  unnecessary 
and  expensive  fix  for  manufactiirers. 

These  are  only  three  of  the  more  glaring 
examples  of  items  that  make  It  apparent 
to  Just  about  everyone  but  the  Coast  Ouard 
that  the  Sabre  Liner  is  destined  by  hook  or 
crook  to  be  the  Coast  Guard's  MRS  aircraft 
for  the  next  20  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  over  specific  require- 
ments—features that  are  not  necessary  for 
the  Coast  Guard  mission.  Their  only  reason 
for  inclusion  in  the  RFP  is  that  they  are 
unique  to  the  Sabre  and  have  no  value  other 
than  to  eliminate  other  contenders. 

You  indicate  in  your  letter  that  you  were 
unaware  of  Kurt  Sterzik's  comments  on  the 
similarity  of  the  Coast  Guard  specifications 
and   the   Sabre  Liner   untU   the  receipt  of 
my  letter  of  May  16.  1975.  You  may  or  may 
not  remember   that   the   Sterzlk   document 
was  discussed  at  some  length  at  the  meeting 
which  you   attended  in  Mr.  Blaggl's  office 
of  March  24,  1976,  during  which  I  referred  to 
It  repeatedly  and  held  It  up  for  aU  to  see 
In  any  event,  now  that  Captain  Wood  has 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  report  from  my  office, 
I  appreciate  your  offer  of  detailed  comments 
on  the  Sterzlk  report  and  I  look  forward  to 
receiving  them  when  you  have  had  time  to 
review  it.  Mr.  Sterzlk,  by  the  way,  is  no  longer 
working  for  any  aircraft  company  involved 
in  th^  competition,  but  as  a  professional 
aircraft  engineer,  he  stands  behind  his  re- 
marks and  is  aware  of  the  role  his  report 
is  playing,  in  the  exchanges  of  correspond- 
ence between  my  office  and  yours. 

On  page  3  you  write  that  in  your  con-  - 
alderatlon  of  the  procurement  ". .  .  it  seemed 
Ukely   that   competition   might   come   from 
foreign  sources.  Because  of  that.  I  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  requirements 
lor  malntainabUlty  and  support."  Yet  the 
Coast   Guard    has   entertained    the   Pokker 
bid— which  aircraft  the  preceding  comment 
would  appear  to  eliminate  as  it  has  presently 
no   technical    Infrastructure   of  support   in 
this    country— leaving    the    Sabre    75A   the 
only  aircraft  with  a  legitimate  bid 
♦k1  *^J®  ^^^  concern,  Admiral  Slier,  over 
the  nature  of  the  Coast  Guard's  actions  and 
the  actions  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation  on   this   project   during   the   period 
from  July  1973  to  January  1974.  TheSe "^ 
ii-^^J'.*  thoroughly  discussed   and   docu- 
mented in  my  statement  of  May  9. 1974  which 
A-^r*K.''''^i**'*  Officially  for  your  perusal. 
As  of  this  date.  I  have  not  received  infor- 
mation from  the  Coast  Guard  nor  the  De- 
B^^^^\t  Transportation  that  adequately 

t?J^  *?*"  ^""^^^  °^  «'^°te  and  M  you 
know^  copies  of  this  document  were  trans- 
mitted to  your  office  including  your  nrede- 
oeasor  on  previous  occasions  ^ 

Finally,  Admiral  Slier,  throughout  all  of 
my  exchanges  with  the  Coast  Guard  I  have 
aueged  that  the  Coast  Guard  Is  not  purch^! 
Ing  an  "oir  the  shelf  aircraft."  P'"<^'^ 

Tlito  you  have  never  denied. 

.  ZL^^  '^  *^**  "  ^  continue  this  route 
a  po^lble  result  will  be  that  the  Cos^Gn^d 

^T^l  .,^  V  <^«'e>opment  of  a  new  aircraft 
~t^MvJ^.K**^''°'^*^y  oommerclauv  com- 
t^rVl^v^*^  *7°  °^  *^«  ^-S-  built  aircraft 

n™  ^'''"  ?^  '^^^''^  ^*«  considered  as  the 
program  evolved.  This  connotes  to  me  one  of 
«wo  things,  either  the  Coast  Guard  or  the 
to  f^r'"''*  f  Transportation  Is  detrZln^ 
to  implement  the  sole  source  procurement  ^ 
the  Rockwell  Sabre  Uner  which  was  dw Wed 
^n  m  August  Of  1973.  or  the  othTpSSSu- 

^ZJ^  .  ,  ^^"^  ^  *^*  ^^*  Gu^d  have 
l^l^  °°  understanding  of  the  negot* 
ated  RTO  procurement  where  every  aircraft 

^  .^""^^  "t?  **  '**^  *"«*  *b«»'  best  posi- 
tion and  the  Coast  Guard  can  take  toto 
•ccount  the  life  cycle  costs  of  candidate  air- 
oraft  m  a  competitive  manner  and  which 
would  guarantee  the  beet  airplane  for  the 


Coast  Ouard  and  the  best  deal  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  offer  the  second  explanation  only  as  an  al- 
ternative. 

It  would  appear  that  the  first  explanation 
constitutes  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Mubpht, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Ocean- 
ography. 


July  2k,  1975 


Statemint  op  Conchessman  John  M. 
Mdrpht,  Chairman,  SoBCOMMrrxEE  on 
Coast  Gttard  Before  the  Transportation 
SuBcoMMrrTEE  op  the  House  Appropru- 
TIONS  COMMnTEE,  Thttrsdat,  Mat  9.   1974 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  ^pear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the 
proposed  purchase  by  the  Coast  Guard  of 
over  forty  medium  range  surveillance  air- 
craft that  wlU  ultimately  cost  the  United 
States  Government  weU  In  excess  of  120  mil- 
lion dollars.  As  I  outlined  in  my  opening 
statement  of  April  25.  1973,  on  the  aircraft 
procurement  phase  of  the  Coast  Giiard  au- 
thorization hearings  on  HJl.  13595.  the  Coast 
Guard  subcommittee  was  petitioned  by  offi- 
cials of  major  aircraft  companies  who  were 
of  the  opinion  that  something  irregular  and 
unusual  had  occurred  during  the  selection 
process  of  the  MJI.S.  aircraft. 

There  were  allegations  of  threats,  favor- 
itism, a  "fix",  rigging  the  selection  process, 
and  the  charge  that  orders  had  been  directed 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
the  Coast  Guard  to  buy  an  airplane  that  con- 
tradicted months  of  Coast  Guard  findings 
It  was  further  alleged  that  manufacturers 
who  though  they  were  in  contention  for  the 
M.R.S.  procurement  were  being  "led  on" 
when  m  reality,  they  had  long  since  been 
eliminated.  Finally.  It  was  charged  that  the 
Coast  Guard  Itself  had  made  errors  that 
warranted  an  investigation  of  events  attend- 
ant to  thU  procurement  that  began  In  July 
of  1971.  ' 

As  a  result  of  the  above.  I  have  had  the 
staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating the  charges  and  taking  a  close 
look  at  the  procedures  by  which  the  decision 
was  made  to  buy  the  Rockwell  Sabre  75A  on 
a  sole  source  basis.  Because  this  process  cov- 
ers almost  three  years.  It  is  difficult  with  the 
resources  at  hand  to  retrieve  all  the  evidence 
and  reconstruct  precisely  what  happened. 
However,  I  feel  that  we  have  in  a  few  weeks 
developed  enough  evidence  to  piece  together 
the  following  picture. 

In  July  of  1971,  the  Coast  Guard  decided 
at  a  meeting  convened  imder  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  develop  requirements  and  specifica- 
tions to  replace  the  current  medium  range 
BurveUlance  aircraft,  the  HU16.  The  conclu- 
sions that  developed  from  that  meeting  were 
Included  in  a  preinvltatlon  notice  to  the  air- 
craft Industry  of  November  11,  1971  (Ap- 
pendix No.  1) .  In  this  notice  the  Coast  OumxI 
advertised  for  Information  from  the  air- 
f'.S5«  ^<l"^*ry  on  all-weather  aircraft  with  a 
1,000-mlle  capabuity. 

^rJ^^"'  ^^^  •'^^  1*'^'  through  July  of 
1973  covering  a  period  of  24  months  the 
Coast  Ouard  was  considering  the  purchase  of 
a  small  size  Jet. 

Two  aircraft  were  selected  to  be  tested  by 
the  Coast  Guard  to  develop  a  profile  for  the 
aJbrplane  that  was  to  be  ultimately  purchased 
The  purpose  of  the  leasing  of  these  aircraft 
during  early  1973  was  to  develop  information 
to  permit  the  Coast  Ouard  to  Issue  specifica- 
tions preliminary  to  the  procurement  of  a 
replacement  aircraft  for  the  HU16  To 
achieve  this  goal.  Coast  Ouard  lease  IKDT- 
CO-31585-A  with  Israel  Aircraft  Industries 
Ltd..  was  awarded  on  February  14,  1973  for 
the  lease  of  one  IsraeU  "Westwlnd"  turb<i-let 
aircraft  for  five  months  at  a  cost  of  $ioi  - 

It.o^',.*"**  *^°"*  °""<*  lease  DOT-CO- 
ai68&-iA  with  Cessna  was  awarded  on  the 
same  dat«  for  the  lease  of  one  Cessna  Cita- 


tion aircraft  for  the  same  period  of  time  it 
a  cost  of  ♦135,582.00.  Both  of  these  le«M 
were  awarded  after  Industrywide  competition 
and  application  of  the  "buy  American"  nrol 
visions  in  the  case  of  the  Israeli  aircraft 

During  the  early  months  of  1973  cotrt 
Guard  Commander  Bruce  L.  Solomon  wrote 
a  17  page  Acquisition  Paper  for  Operational 
M.SJt.  Aircraft.  (Appendix  No.  2).  The  CoMk 
Ouard  now  terms  this  a  draft  paper  that  wu 
never  operative.  "<-"-» 

As  you  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman  thh 
document  which  was  being  circulated  within 
the  Coast  Ouard  in  July  1973,  the  a4th 
month  of  this  procurement  process,  contain* 
a  discussion  on  page  13  of  the  type  of  pro- 
curement  then  being  considered.  Pages  11 
and  14  read  in  part  as  foUows : 

"c.  Procurement  Approach.  There  will  onlt 

be  one  contract  Issued  for  the  entire  procure- 

ment.  The  contract  will  be  issued  under  tin 

competitive  process.  A  presolicltation  award 

notice,  which  wlU  Include  the  prellmlnarr 

aircraft  specification,  will  be  Issued  to  known 

Interested  bidders.  Standard  Bidders  List  and 

through  the  Commerce  Business  DaUy  Com- 

ments  from  Industry  wiu  be  solicited  and 

since  the  specification  '.s  expected  to  chal- 

lenge  most  manufacturers  to  a  full  erowth 

version  of  theh-  standard  aircraft,  consldo^ 

able  comments  should  be  generated.  On  tha 

basis  of  these  Industry  comments  and  oom. 

ments  by  reviewers  of  the  M.R.S.  Evaluation 

unit  Report,  the  aircraft  specification  wUl  be 

revised  to  final  form.  Based  on  this  concept 

the  final  specification  form  wlU  essentlallT 

guarantee  an  excellent  assurance  of  achievins 

acceptable  competition." 

Considering  the  type  of  aircraft  being  pro- 
cured and  the  competitive  nature  of  the 
bidding  participants,  there  were  two  methods 
to  be  considered  for  procurement:  The  Tn- 
vltatlon  For  Bids  (TPB).  or  the  Request  PW 
ProiKisals  (RFP).  Generally,  the  Invitation 
For  Bids  procedure  Is  utilized  when  the  Gov- 
emment  is  reasonably  certain  what  is  re- 
quired and  that  a  fair  amount  of  qualified 
competition  exists.  The  Request  For  Pro- 
posals Is  generally  utilized  when  a  prob- 
lem exists  which  can  be  resolved  by  a  re- 
source procurement,  but  the  form  and/or 
definition  of  the  resource  Ig  vague.  In  this 
particular  aircraft  procurement,  an  Invita- 
tion For  Bids  will  be  Issued.  The  rationale 
for  selecting  the  IFB  follows: 

(1)  Certainty  of  requirement.  Consider- 
able analysis  has  been  undertaken  since  1967 
to  determine  the  M.R.S.  aircraft  requirements 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  Since  early  1973  an 
equivalent  In  depth  analysis  has  been  made 
on  the  availability  of  these  requlrementa 
from  the  aircraft  Industry.  The  required  air- 
craft Is  available.  F\irther.  the  IFB  proceas 
will  require  a  guaranteed  minimum  perform- 
ance and  an  In-depth  pre-award  survey  to 
achieve  a  minimum  risk  situation  for  the 
Government.  Additionally,  aircraft  perform- 
ance specifications  and  tests  have  been  suf- 
ficiently detailed  In  PAR  25  so  as  to  essen- 
tially create  a  total  tmderstandlng  between 
the  government  and  the  manufacturer  of  the 
form  required  In  the  end  product. 

(2)  Cost  Benefits.  Naturally,  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable price  advantage  to  the  government 
when  procuring  through  the  IFB  since  thert 
is  no  prior  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
offerors  of  the  total  competitive  field.  In 
addition,  since  the  bidding  procedure  Is  far 
simpler  and  less  expensive  for  the  manufac- 
turer, (vs.  the  request  for  proposals),  the 
government  can  be  assured  of  a  maximum 
number  of  offerors. 

Nowhere  In  this  document  Is  there  con- 
sidered a  sole  source  procurement. 

That  the  Coast  Ouard  was,  during  thli 
general  point  In  time,  still  considering  the 
utilization  of  aircraft  of  the  size  of  tlio«t 
being  tested,  is  alluded  to  In  a  June  26,  1978 
memorandum,  for  the  record,  of  Captain 
J.  W.  Swanson.  concerning  his  flight  demon* 
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stratlon  of  a  Gates  Learjet  aircraft.  (Appendix 
*t3). 

Gates  Learjet  at  this  time  was  actively 
seeking  to  have  one  of  Its  aircraft  selected 
for  the  Coast  Guard  M.R.S.  missions. 

Captain  Swanson  concludes  his  memo- 
randum by  writing,  "very  impressive  aircraft, 
however,  for  Coast  Guard  operations,  do  not 
consider  it  as  suitable  as  the  Cessna  Cita- 
tion." 

There  are  other  documents  and  memos  of 
Interview  In  the  poeseasion  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  Subcommittee  that  Indicate  that  the 
Coast  Ouard  was  considering  aircraft  In  the 
small  Jet  category  as  late  as  December  7, 
1973.  For  example,  I  submit  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  the  president  of  Grumman  Aero- 
space Corporation,  Mr.  George  M.  Skurla,  of 
May  2,  1974.  Relevant  portions  of  the  letter 
read  as  follows:  (Appendix  No.  4) . 

"Grumman's  Interest  in  the  MRS  Program 
dates  back  to  November,  1971,  when  the 
Coast  Guard  advertised  in  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally  for  information  from  the  aircraft 
industry  on  all-weather  aircraft  with  a  1,000 
mile  capability. 

*  •  •  •  • 
"Over  a  period  of  time.  It  appeared  that 

the  Coast  Guard  was  primarily  Interested  in 
the  use  of  small  Corporation  Jet-type  air- 
craft largely  because  of  cost  considerations. 
This  conclusion  was  confirmed  in  the  spring 
of  1973  with  the  leasing  by  the  Coast  Guard 
of  two  such  aircraft  for  evaluation  purposes. 
an  Israel  Aircraft  Industries  1123  Westwlnd 
and  a  Cessna  Citation. 

"Based  upon  an  apparent  Interest  in  the 
Westwlnd,  Israel  Aircraft  Industries  (LAI) 
and  Grumman  initiated  discussions  concern- 
ing a  potential  arrangement  whereby  Grum- 
man would  represent  lAI  for  any  sale  of  the 
Westwlnd  to  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
agreement  was  signed  and  the  Coast  Guard 
advised  in  writing  by  lAI  on  November  16, 
1973. 

*  •  *  •  * 
"Almost  immediately  after  lAI's  announce- 
ment to  the  Coast  Guard  that  Grumman 
would  represent  them,  rumors  began  to  cir- 
culate to  the  effect  that  the  procurement  was 
to  be  sole-sourced  to  Rockwell  for  the  Sabre 
75A  aircraft.  Discussions  with  the  Coast 
Guard,  early  In  December,  could  neither  con- 
firm nor  deny  that  this  was  the  case.  It  be- 
gan to  emerge,  however,  that  the  critical  Item 
upon  which  selection  of  the  Sabre  75A  had 
been  based  was  the  larger  airframe  internal 
volume,  that  is.  660  cu.  ft.  plus,  vice  440  cu. 
ft.  for  the  1124  Westwlnd.  This  did  come  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  since  all  prevlo\is 
indications  were  that  the  1124  Westwlnd 
was  adequate  from  a  volume  standpoint. 

"On  January  8,  1974,  Grumman  was  ad- 
vised verbally  by  the  Coast  Guard  that  the 
Sabre  75A  had  been  selected  for  the  M.R.S. 
requirement. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"It  might  be  noted  In  conclusion  that  both 
Grumman  and  lAI  have  been  surprised  by 
recent  reports  that  the  procurement  costs 
are  now  projected  at  some  $3  million  per 
aircraft,  since  a  maximum  program  cost  of 
•2  million  per  aircraft  had  always  appeared 
to  have  been  a  specific  program  limitation." 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  hearings  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  and  this  com- 
mittee commenced.  Some  of  the  alleged 
irregularities  were  made  public  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Subcommittee  on  April  25,  1974.  This 
subcommittee  reviewed  our  findings  and 
Chairman  McFall  of  this  subconamittee  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Coast  Guard  to  come  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  subcommittee 
and  clarify  the  matter. 

One  of  the  results  of  these  hearings  was 
a  meeting  on  May  7,  1974,  between  the  staff 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Subconmiittee,  several 
of  the  Interested  aircraft  manufacturers,  and 
•  group  of  Coast  Guard  personnel  who  took 


part  In  this  particular  procurement  process 
from  its  inception.  The  Coast  Guard  was 
asked  to  outline  their  studies  and  the  deci- 
sions that  were  made  relevant  to  those  stud- 
ies and  to  their  filght  testing  of  various  air- 
craft. At  this  meeting,  my  staff  was  told  that 
the  decision  that  the  Sabre  75A  was  to  be  the 
aircraft  selected  was  made  by  the  Coast 
Guard  on  August  2, 1973. 

When  asked  about  the  internal  acquisi- 
tion paper  authored  by  Commander  Solomon, 
we  were  told  that  this  was  merely  a  draft 
and  that  Solomon  was  really  operating  In 
sort  of  a  vacuum  and  wasn't  talking  to  any- 
one Intimately  involved  in  the  finite  details 
of  the  procurement.  I  call  to  this  commit- 
tee's attention  the  unusual  statement  In 
what  Is  now  characterized  as  the  final  acqui- 
sition paper  for  the  operational  medium- 
range  surveillance  aircraft  dated  Septem- 
ber 25,  1973.  On  the  very  first  page,  after 
describing  the  leasing  of  the  Israeli  aircraft 
and  the  Cessna  Citation  the  document  reads, 
and  I  quote  (appendix  #5) : 

"An  Interim  Report,  covering  the  first  three 
month  test  and  evaluation  period,  was  pre- 
pared to  document  preliminary  findings.  The 
evaluation  was  completed  on  Augvist  31, 
1973,  with  the  return  of  the  leased  aircraft, 
and  a  final  report  prepared." 

I  find  It  strange  that  while  the  decision 
had  been  made  on  August  2,  1973,  to  go  to 
a  larger  medium-size  Jet.  29  days  later,  the 
Coast  Guard  was  still  evaluating  those 
smaller  Jete  and  writing  reporte  concerning 
their  suitability. 

I  find  it  even  more  strange  that  in  Sep- 
tember, October.  November,  and  December 
of  1973,  lengthy  meetings  were  being  held 
with  the  various  candidate  aircraft  compa- 
nies as  If  their  small -size  Jete  were  still  in 
the  running  when  the  decision  to  eliminate 
them  had  already  been  made. 

For  example,  a  memorandum  of  October 
9.  1973  (Appendix  #6),  was  forwarded  from 
the  chief,  office  of  engineering  to  the  comp- 
troller of  the  Coast  Ouard  which  conteined 
In  the  words  of  the  memo: 

".  .  .  facte  ...  to  assist  yovir  contracting 
personnel  in  the  preparation  of  a  non-com- 
petltlve  procurement  of  the  Sabre  plrcraft." 
This  alleged  Justification  of  the  non-com- 
petltlve  procurement  of  the  Sabre  aircraft 
was  the  subject  of  lengthy  rebuttal  during 
the  subcommittee  hearings  which  I  will  sup- 
ply to  this  committee  and  which  were  further 
diminished  at  the  meeting  of  May  7,  between 
my  staff,  indiistry  engineers,  and  the  Coast 
Ouard.  I  feel  that  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
say  that  this  memorandum  along  with  the 
September  25  acquisition  paper  are  Indis- 
putable evidence  that  the  issue  to  all  In- 
tente  and  purposes  had  been  decided. 

This,  I  feel.  Is  what  lead  one  of  the  candi- 
date aircraft  companies  to  submit  a  position 
paper  to  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  sub- 
committee which  stated : 

"The  Coast  Guard  has  chosen  the  Rockwell 
Sabre  75A  for  the  MRS  program  with  an  of- 
ficial announcement  indicating  this  choice 
expected  dxirlng  the  week  of  January  14.  This 
announcement  will  terminate  a  selection 
process  that  can  best  be  characterized  as 
'leading  on'  other  candidate  companies  (lAI/ 
Grvunman,  Falcon  Jet,  Gates  Learjet,  Cess- 
na), under  the  pretense  of  an  Impending 
open  competition  while.  In  fact,  background 
efforte  within  DOT  were  directed  toward  a 
sole  source  award  to  Rockwell."  (Appendix 
#7).  *^*^ 

As  a  matter  of  record,  Israel  Aircraft  In- 
dustries and  Grumman  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion presented  to  the  Coast  Ouard  on  No- 
vember 26,  1973,  a  letter  which  conteined 
the  Information  that  Israel  Aircraft  Indus- 
tries (lAI)  had  decided  to  go  with  Grumman 
in  the  M.R.S.  procurement.  The  letter  was 
dated  November  16.  The  meeting  lasted  some 
three  hours,  with  the  entire  discussion  on 
the  basis  that  lAI  was  a  bonaflde  contender 
In  this  procurement.  There  was  absolutely 


no  Indication  that  a  sole  source  proc\irement 
and  the  Sabre  had  already  been  decided 
upon. 

On  November  13,  1973,  In  a  two  hour  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Barney  McShane  of  Gates  Lear- 
jet, he  was  specifically  informed  that  a  re- 
quest for  proposal  would  soon  be  out  on 
the  M.R.S.  aircraft. 

In  September,  the  Coast  Ouard  was  still 
evaluating  the  Cessna  Citation  and  nego- 
tiating with  officials  of  that  company  for 
Cessna  Corporation's  airplane. 

As  late  as  December  7,  1973,  Grumman 
visited  the  Coast  Ouard  to  provide  specifica- 
tions of  the  Israel  Aircraft  designed  to  meet 
the  original  steted  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
This  kind  of  behavior  smacks  of  a  coverup 
of  the  procurement.  Even  if  we  assume  that 
the  Coast  Guard  was  correct  in  claiming  a 
need  for  a  larger  Jet  for  Ite  missions,  we  still 
have  the  treatment  afforded  to  a  competitive 
Jet  In  the  larger  category,  that  Is,  In  many 
respecte,  superior  to  the  Sabre  75A  and  yet 
was  not  even  seriously  considered  by  the 
Coast  Ouard. 

The  Falcon  Jet  Company,  as  did  the  others, 
assumed  the  Coast  Ouard  was — throughout 
1973 — still  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
a  smaller  Jet  and  had  preferred  an  aircraft 
in  their  line  known  as  the  Falcon  10. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  a  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 28.  1973,  was  sent  to  the  Coast  Ouard 
from  Falcon  Jet  concerning  the  Falcon  10 
as  this  company  was  still  under  the  impres- 
sion that  It  was  a  candidate  aircraft.  The 
letter  also  contained  information  on  the  Fal- 
con 20,  which  the  Coast  Ouard  chose  to  Ig- 
nore despite  the  fact  that  they  now  con- 
tend this  was  the  category  of  aircraft  In 
which  they  were,  internally,  interested. 

I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  point  out  all  of  these 
steps  which  were  taken  to  protect  the  secret 
of  the  Sabre  selection.  If  the  Coast  Ouard 
had  already  made  a  determination  in  August 
that  they  didn't  need  an  aircraft  of  the 
smaller  size  Just  such  as  the  Westwlnd  or 
Cessna  Citation,  why  then  did  the  Coast 
Ouard  allow  the  Falcon  Company,  on  October 
16,  1973,  to  demonstrate  the  Falcon  10  in 
Washington  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
company?  The  actual  operation  of  the  air- 
craft for  demonstration  coste  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2,000.  This  is  In  addition  to  tying 
up  the  president  of  the  company,  two  of  the 
engineering  staff  and  two  pllote. 

I  believe  the  above  Justifies  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  the  chief  of  steff  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  and  his  people  made  their  final  de- 
cision on  the  Sabre  75A,  the  original  half 
dozen  aircraft  had  been  eliminated  because 
of  a  cabin  size,  which  had  not  been  Justified 
and  the  specifications  and  capabilities  of  the 
only  aircraft  competitive  to  the  Sabre  75A 
was  denied  access  to  them. 
Thus,  the  decision  was  preordained. 
Once  the  August  2  decision  had  been 
made,  it  is  obvious  that  the  paperwork  was 
tailored  to  insure  that  that  decision  survived 
ite  processing  up  the  ladder.  Further,  the 
behavior  of  certain  Coast  Ouard  personnel 
appears  to  have  been  calculated  to  protect 
the  secrecy  of  that  decision  until  the  last 
possible  minute. 

Someone  decided  that  the  Sabre  75A  was 
the  airplane  and  the  only  airplane  the  Coast 
Ouard  was  going  to  have.  The  documents 
that  flowed  from  that  decision  can.  I  am  con- 
vinced, quite  accurately  be  described  as  the 
implementetlon  of  the  fix. 

Other  candidate  aircraft  were  discarded 
out  of  hand  and  based  on  the  Information 
supplied  the  command  people  in  the  Coast 
Ouard,  there  was  only  one  decision  they 
could  reach  inasmuch  as  the  paper  trail  led 
to  one  destination — the  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Sabrellner. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  testing 
two  smaller  aircraft  and  after  discussing 
small  Jete  for  24  months — the  Coast  Ouard 
decided  to  go  with  the  Sabre  75A. 
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It  was  not  an  airplane  In  contention  at 
that  time. 

It  had  not  been  flown  on  the  missions.  In- 
cluding the  speeds  and  altitudes  required  by 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Yet,  It  was  selected  with  the  fiUl  knowl- 
edge that  In  order  to  perform  the  Coast 
Oiiard  missions  It  would  need  a  new  en- 
gine— and  possibly  a  new  wing.  In  addition 
to  other  major  modifications. 

After  the  decision  was  made — perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  expediency — the  appropriate 
petpera  Justifying  the  purchase  of  this  air- 
plane were  dutifully  prepared  and  moved 
through  the  procureanent  process. 

And  even  If  we  accept  the  Coast  Ouard 
decision  that  they  needed  the  medium  sized 
Jet — for  which  they  have  provided  no  de- 
tailed specifications — we  find  that  at  least 
one  competitive  aircraft  which  Is  appar- 
ently superior  to  the  Sabre  In  many  respects, 
was  only  superficially  considered. 

The  Coast  Ouard  officer  re^xjnslble  for 
seeking  out  the  best  aircraft  for  the  Coast 
CJuard  mission,  when  asked  If  he  had  test 
flown  the  Falcon  20  aald,  "I  dldnt  flight 
test  the  Falcon  20.  In  retrospect,  I  guesB  I 
should  have — not  that  It  would  have  made 
any  difference  because  I  had  already  made 
up  my  mind — but  at  least  It  would  make 
things  look  better  now." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  referred  to  the  last 
statement  because  I  think  It.  to  a  degree, 
simis  up  the  efforts  of  certain  levels  of  the 
Coast  Oxiard  In  this  area.  I  find  that  to  say 
the  least,  the  base  of  InfOTmatlon  that  went 
Into  this  decision  was  Incomplete,  Inaccu- 
rate, deceptive,  and  is  totally  unacceptable 
In  that  It  constitutes  a  failure  of  the  pro- 
curement system  which  has  been  established 
to  protect  the  American  taxpayer. 

Furthermore,  this  procurement  appears  to 
be  Illegal. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  actions  do  not 
satisfy  the  Intent  of  the  federal  procure- 
ment regulations  as  they  pertain  to  "sole 
source"  procurements.  A  wide  open,  fully 
competitive  prociirement  Is  Indicated  in  this 
case  because  there  are  at  least  three  and 
poealbly  four  aircraft  which  could  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Coast  Ouard. 

I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Brinegar  on  B£ay  3,  1974  as 
follows:   (appendix  #8). 

"The  Coast  Ouard  apparently  prefers  to 
make  (this)  procurement  by  a  "sole  source 
contract).  .  .  .  please  provide  the  date  and 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Sole  Source 
Board  convened  In  accordance  with  Federal 
Procurement  Regulations,  together  with  Its 
detemunatlon  Justifying  this  contractual 
approach." 

Secretary  Brinegar  answered  on  May  8, 
1974:  (iH>pendlx  #9). 

".  .  .  A  sole  Source  Board  meeting  was  not 
held  for  this  procurement.  Bach  Board  mem- 
ber IndlvlduaUy  reviewed  and  approved  the 
Justification.  This  U  the  usual  procedure" 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  this  case 
this  should  not  have  been  the  "usual  pro- 
cedure". ^ 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  another  basic  ques- 
tton  bothers  me.  I  am  referring  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Coast  Ouard  to  procure  one  type 
Of  aircraft  to  perform  several  missions  which 
differ  in  operational  nature,  frequency,  and 
importance.  For  example,  the  most  demand- 
ing  mission,  operationally,  is  the  search  and 
rescue  mission.  One  cannot  argue  the  Im- 
portance of  this  type  mission.  However,  only 
30%  of  the  filght  hours  to  be  flown  wlU  be 
for  this  purpose.  And  a  fully  o^mble  air- 
craft should  be  provided  for  this  mission  The 
remaining  70%  of  the  flight  hours,  however 
represents  routine,  repetitive  law  enforce- 
ment patrols.  To  fly  over  30,000  hours  a  year 
in  aircraft  larger  than  required  for  this  role 
Is  questionable. 

CertaixUy  an  examination  of  alternative 
programs  to  accomplish  the  Coast  Guard's 
various  missions  needs  to  be  made. 


July  2^,  1975 


1  feel  we  cannot  In  good  conscience  approve 
this  section  of  the  authorization  bill  as  sub- 
mitted. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  recognize  the  des- 
perate need  of  the  Coast  Ouard  for  aircraft  In 
this  category. 

This  urgency  is  perhaps  the  reason  the 
Coast  Ouard  went  sole  source  and  felt  Justi- 
fied In  so  doing.  However,  from  our  evaluation 
and  examination  of  the  facts,  it  would  appear 
that  they  did  not  cover  the  waterfront  and 
neglected  the  advantages  to  the  American 
public  of  the  basic  competitive  system. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  all  concerned  if  the 
basic  procurement  procedures  are  defined  by 
the  Coast  Guard  and  made  public  to  elimi- 
nate misunderstanding  and  confusion. 

Therefore,  I  will  recommend  that  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  before  they  approve  the 
budget  of  the  Coast  Ouard,  Insure  that  this 
procurement  is  reopened  and  carried  forth 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

I  will  reconmiend  that  the  Coast  Guard  be 
required  to  specify  publicly  what  the  re- 
quirements are  in  order  to  perform  their  mis- 
sion and  to  give  all  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  and  be  fairly  evaluated. 

I  would  hope  that  this  committee  concurs 
In  that  Judgment. 

Appendix  #1 

depaaxment  op  transportation, 

I  U.S.  Coast  Ottaro, 

I      Wa3hington,D.C.,  November  11.1971. 

PRE-iNvrrATioN  notice 

Notice  of  request  for  information  from  the 

aircraft  industry 

Subject:   Proposed  Solicitation  for  Aircraft 
Type  Selection. 

This  solicitation  is  for  information  to  as- 
sist a  Coast  Ouard  Board  in  its  review  of 
Coast  Guard  mission  requirements  for  air- 
craft to  determine  the  need  for  new  or  re- 
placement procurement  over  the  next  five 
to  ten  years. 

Our  initial  efforts  have  Identified  a  need, 
to  Investigate   aircraft   types,   now  in  pro- 
duction, which  possess  or  could  be  modified 
to  Incorporate  the  following  general  speci- 
fications : 

a.  A  range  capabUlty  of  1000  mUes  with 
adequate  fuel  reserve  remaining; 

b.  A  cruise  endurance  capability  of  6 
hoiirs.  at  altitudes  of  less  than  2000  feet, 
with  adequate  fuel  reserve  remaining; 

c.  A  cruise  speed  of  200  nautical  miles 
per  hour; 

d.  Dual  filght  controls; 

c.  All  weather  filght  capability; 

f.  Crew  visibility  sufficient  to  conduct  air- 
borne surveillance   missions;    and 

g.  Pressurized  crew  and  passenger  com- 
partments. 

The  primary  employment  of  this  aircraft 
would  be  on  missions  reqviirlng  search  or 
patrol  detection,  however  passenger/cargo 
carrying  capabUlties,  on  a  smaU  scale,  are 
being  considered.  Since  detection  is  a  pri- 
mary function,  the  feaslbUlty  of  electronic 
detection  equipment  installations  will  be 
an  Important  consideration. 

■nie  above  information,  althoxigh  general 
and  brief,  should  aid  the  board  in  recom- 
mending aircraft  type,  and  In  detailing  spec- 
ification requirements  that  are  off-the- 
shelf  and  competitive.  If  you  feel  that  your 
aircraft  model  has  the  potential  to  satisfy 
our  tentative  requirements,  please  forward 
descriptive  material  including  performance 
specifications  to: 

Commandant  (FSP-20,265-A).  U.8.  Coast 
Ouard  Headquarters.  400  Seventh  Street, 
S.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20600. 

An  Inclusion  of  the  basic  price  might  be 
helpftil  for  budget  consideration. 

The  Government  does  not  Intend  to  award 
a  contract  on  the  basis  of  this  request,  or 
to  pay  for  the  information  requested. 

J.  Beard, 
Contracting  Officer. 


Appendix  No.  2 
AcquisiTioN  Paper  for  Operational  Medkiic 
Range  SinivEiLijiNCE  AnicRArr 
I.  System  Identification:  The  Coast  Ouard 
presently  operates  a  fleet  of  Medium  Range 
Surveillance  (MRS)  aircraft  which  have  been 
retiring  since  AprU  1972  due  to  the  end  of 
their  life  cycle.  These  aircraft,  the  HU-16 
albatrosses,  have  supported  the  major  Trans- 
portation multi-missions  of  Search  and  Res- 
cue, Marine  Environmental  Protection  and 
Enforcement  of  Laws  and  Treaties,  among 
other  supporting  roles  since  1971.  By  1978, 
the  HU-16  will  be  completely  phased  out  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Inventory  due  to  excessive 
airframe  time.  The  Coast  Ouard  has  been 
in  the  process  of  evaluating  its  various  up- 
dated multi-mission  aircraft  requirements 
since  the  advent  of  the  Marine  Environ- 
mental Protection  (MEP)  Mission.  The  Coast 
Ouard  Aviation  Plan  (CO-380-2),  Included 
here  as  enclosure  (1)  and  previously  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary,  examines  in  con- 
siderable depth  detailed  requirements  to  pro- 
cure forty-one  MRS  replacement  tUrcraft  to 
remove  the  existing  FY  74  6.400  and  projected 
FY  79  30.400  flight  hour  shortages  which 
hamper  mission  performance.  This  Acquisi- 
tion Paper  addresses  the  procurement  of  the 
forty-one  aircraft. 

Because  of  the  relative  vastness  of  the 
replacement  cost  and  the  Impact  of  that  cost 
on  the  overall  Coast  Ouard  acquisition  bud- 
get, it  is  Intended  to  procure  these  aircraft 
over  a  period  of  several  years  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner: 

Phase  A.  Study  detailed  mission  require- 
ments and  determine  the  aircraft  character- 
istics necessary  to  meet  those  requirements. 
Study  the  availability  of  the  necessary  char- 
acteristics in  existing  off-the-shelf  aircraft. 
Generate  the  specifications  for  aircraft  pro- 
curement. This  phase.  Including  a  test  and 
evaluation  program  with  two  leased  air- 
craft, is  already  in  progress,  (see  enclosures 
2  and  3),  having  been  previously  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Interim  Report  of  the 
MRS  Evaluation  Unit,  In  entirety.  Is  In- 
cluded as  enclosure  (4) . 

Phase  B.  Procure  a  prototype  aircraft  to 
be  designated  as  a  first  article  for  a  multi- 
year  procurement  to  commence  in  FY  74  us- 
ing an  abbreviated  PERT  procurement  sched- 
tile  (see  enclosure  5).  This  phase  Includes 
demonstrated  performance  and  flight  testing. 
Phase  C.  Procure  operational  production 
aircraft  at  the  following  rate:  FY  75-9-  FY 
76-10;  FY  77-11;  FY  78-10. 

Funding  requirements  indicate  a  total  pro- 
gram cost  of  approximately  $82M  (In  FY 
73  base  dollars)  for  hardware.  Flyaway  air- 
craft costs  are  estimated  at  $1.6M  ±  20%. 
Intentions  are  to  contract  for  the  entire 
forty-one  aircraft  on  one  multi-year  con- 
tract In  order  to  gain  both  firm  fixed  pricing 
advantages  for  the  aggregate  number  of  air- 
craft and  to  avoid  a  future  year  sole  source 
or  negotiated  contract  due  to  standardization 
requirements.  Using  competitive  procure- 
ment procedures,  there  will  be  one  contract 
let  for  the  entire  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
gram with  standard  multi-year  cancellation 
and  escalation  clauses  Included. 

The  Office  of  Operations  has  overall  re- 
sponsibility to  Integrate  the  aircraft  Into 
the  Coast  Guard.  The  procurement  program 
will  require  personnel  support  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

llnMY] 


Fisc* 

1  year— 

Office 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

197S 

Operitionj 

Engineerinf 

Comptroller 

A.R.»S.C 

3.5 

7.7 

.5 

1.5 
S.0 
2.0 
4.0 

1.5 
6.0 
2.0 
4.0 

1.5 

6.0 
2.0 
4.0 

1.S 
6.0 
2.0 
4.0 

Totrt 

11.7 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 
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The  Office  of  Engineering  will  handle 
procurement  specification,  plant  inspection, 
aircraft  acceptance,  and  program  mainte- 
nance procedures.  The  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller will  provide  on  site  contract  admin- 
istration as  well  as  handling  the  in-house 
contract  preparation  and  administration.  The 
Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Center  will 
handle  the  engineering  and  logistic  support 
required  to  Integrate  the  system  Into  Coast 
Guard  operations. 
II.  Purpose  of  the  TSARC  Review 
The  purpose  of  this  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Acquisition  Review  Council  review  is 
to  obtain  approval  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 


curement of  a  total  number  of  forty-tme 
MRS  aircraft. 

m.  Project  Plan 

a.  Goals.  The  goal  of  this  project  Is  to  re- 
place the  existing  MRS  aircraft,  now  obsolete, 
in  order  to  perform  the  Coast  Ouard  multi- 
missions  by  proportion  as  listed  below: 

Percent 
Mission:  Allocation 

Search  and  rescue  (SAR) 28.5 

Domestic  icebreaklng 1.7 

Short  range  aids  to  navigation .  8 

Marine  environmental  protection 

(MEP)     .__     30.3 


Marine  science  activities  (MSA) io.6 

Enforcement   of   laws   and    treaties 

(ELT)    18.9 

Engineering  support 3.8 

Financial  management,  personal  and 

supply  support 5.4 


Totel    100.0 

The  gradual  retirement  of  the  present  MRS 
fleet,  the  unforeseen  filght  hour  Impact  of 
the  recently  added  MEP  mission  and  the 
new  Impetus  of  the  ELT  mission  have  pro- 
duced present  and  projected  filght  hour 
availability  and  shortages  as  follows: 


MRS  FLIGHT  TIME  REQUIREMENTS  AND  RESULTANT  SHORTAGES  (WITHOUT  REPLACEMENT  AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT) 


Fiscal  year 


1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 


MRS  require- 
ments after 
maximum 
multimission 
(simultaneous) 
considerations 

MRS  require- 
ments after 
maximum 
allocation  of 
MRS  time  to 
other  types  A/C 

>  29, 200 
'  29,  700 
2  27, 600 
» 29, 100 

26,  500 
24,900 
25,300 
27, 100 

Allocated 

flight  hours 

available 

from  HU-16E 

inventory 


Flight  hour 
shortage 


22, 000 
18,500 
15,  700 
12,900 


4,500 

6,400 

9,600 

14,200 


Fiscal  year 


MRS  require- 
ments after 
maximum 
multimission 
(simultaneous) 
considerations 


MRS  require- 
ments after 
maximum 
allocation  of 
MRS  time  to 
other  types  A,C 


Allocated 

flight  hours 

availat)le 

from  HU-16E 

inventory 


Flight  hour 
shortacs 


1977 31,500 

1978 ■     30,400 

1979 31,200 


30,600 
29,400 
30,400 


10, 000 

5,600 

0 


20.600 
22,800 
30,400 


> 150  kL 

As  shown  on  the  chart,  these  shortages 
have  been  summarized  above  only  after  total 
aviation  mission  flight  time  requirements 
had  been  examined  (enclosure  1)  and  all 
other  existing  inventory  aircraft  had  been 
time  shared  to  satiiration  based  on  maxi- 
mum utilization  rate. 

Of  the  forty-one  aircraft  to  be  procured, 
thirty-four  will  become  operational  while 
seven  will  be  utilized  for  support/crash  at- 


>  200  Kt 

trltion.  An  optimistic  utilization  rate  of  1,000 
hrs/yr.  (vs  700  hrs/yr.  for  the  replaced  HU- 
16)  of  aircraft  flight  time  avaUablllty  is 
being  programmed. 

b.  Funding  and  personnel.  Approximately 
$214,000  reprogrammed  FY  78  funds  have 
been  expended  on  Phase  A  of  the  project. 
Approximately  $129,000  will  be  expended  in 
FY  74  to  complete  this  phase.  The  MRS 
evaluation  unit  wlU  consume  a  total  oX  7MY 


in  FY  73  and  7MY  In  FY  74  prtor  to  the 
final  report  to  be  Issued  In  October  1973.  It 
is  anticipated  that  approximately  $3,000,000 
FY  74  money,  four  officers,  four  warrant  of- 
ficers and  five  civilians,  will  require  repro- 
gramming  to  Implement  Phase  B  of  the  ac- 
quisition. Fiscal  76  and  beyond  require- 
ments are  listed  below:  (Note  that  FY  73 
dollars  are  used  throughout  without  regard 
for  Inflation) . 


Fiscal  year- 


Appropriation 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


5  yr  cum.  total 


A-C-  &  I '20,000,000 

OC 197    OQQ 

Personnel  chgs.  MY  off;  WO;  enl;  civ "-rrrmr"""!^!!"^.""      +10-t-4— 14-1-5 


20, 000, 000 

1, 526, 000 

-f-25-(-5-)-43-|-5 


22, 000, 000 

2, 886, 000 

■f3H-7-t-7H-5 


20, 000,  000 

4,  233. 000 

35-|-8-)-97-(-5 


4.233,000 
35-(-8-(-97-|-5 


82, 000, 000 

13, 075, 000 

136-(-32-)-294-|-25 


'3,000,000  to  be  reprogramed. 


Phase  A  personnel  are  being  utilized  to 
filght  test  the  two  leased  aircraft  as  specified 
in  enclosures  (2)  and  (3),  generate  the  neces- 
sary specifications  for  procurement,  and  assist 
In  support  missions  of  opportunity  within 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Phase  B  personnel  will  be  utilized  as  fol- 
lows; 

1.  MRS  Manufactvirlng  Plant:  One  engi- 
neering officer  and  engineering  warrant  offi- 
cer, one  avionics  officer  and  avionics  warrant 
officer  and  one  civilian  contracting  officer's 
representative.  These  people  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  contract  administration,  quality  con- 
trol, government  furnished  equipment 
management,  modifications,  filght  test,  ac- 
ceptance, and  liaison.  Previous  aircraft  pro- 
curements have  utilized  DOD  plant  repre- 
sentative offices  and  services  (APPRO, 
NAVPRO)  under  Joint  agreements.  These 
resources  will  not  be  avaUable  In  this  pro- 
curement since  this  purchase  will  not  Involve 
DOD  aircraft.  Extensive  modifications  of  any 
proposed  candidate  aircraft  will  be  required. 

2.  USCG  Headquarters:  One  civilian  and 
one  aviation  operations  officer.  The  civilian 
will  handle  contract  administration  while  the 
officer  will  be  the  program  manager  to  co- 
ordinate all  efforts  and  monitor  project 
progress. 

3.  Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Center:  One 
warrant  officer  and  three  civilians.  These 
people  will  procure  and  issue  initial  support 
equipment,  obtain,  revise  and  distribute  pub- 
lications and  work  cards,  and  assist  in  gen- 
erating maintenance  philosophy  for  equip- 
ment. 


Phase    C    personnel    will    be    utilized    as 
follows : 

1.  Phase  B  personnel  remain  in  positions 
indicated. 

2.  1975  Personnel  will  man  the  following 
units: 

Miami 5  MRS 

Corpus  Chrlstl ■ 3  MRS 

3.  1976  Personnel  will  man  the  following 
units: 

Cape  Cod 3  MRS 

AR&SC   1  MRS 

Puerto  Rico 2  MRS 

Mobile 2  MRS 

San  Francisco 3  MRS 

4.  1977  Personnel  will  man  the  following 
units: 

Elizabeth   City 3  MRS 

Astoria   2  MRS 

Kodlak   2  MRS 

5.  1978  Personnel  will  man  the  following 
units: 

Miami  +1  MRS 

MobUe +2  MRS 

Traverse   City 3  MRS 

Annette  (SITKA.) a  Ji4RS 

Phase  A  Cost  Breakdowns  of  TY  73  $214,000 
and  FY  74  $129,000  were  and  will  be  utilized 
to  pay  lease  fees  for  the  two  aircraft  being 
evaluated — $197,000,  fund  travel  for  operat- 
ing personnel — $49,000,  and  provide  fuel  and 
maintenance  for  the  aircraft — $97,000. 

Phase  B  CTost  Breakdowns  are  as  follows: 


Aircraft  Procurement $1,600,000 

Engineering  Changes: 

Buoy   ejection,   SAR   windows, 

Cargo  doors,  etc 400,000 

Avionics  additions 960,000 

Avionics  integration 420!  000 

Documentation  80,000 

Total    3,460,000 

Phase  C  Cost  Breakdowns  are  as  follows: 

1975:  Procure  9  aircraft  at  $1.6M.  Spares, 
support  and  training  at  $5.6M. 

1976:  Procure  10  aircraft  at  $1.6M.  Spares, 
support  and  training  at  $4.0M. 

1977:  Procure  11  aircraft  at  $1.6M.  i^ares, 
support  and  training  at  $4.4M. 

1978:  Procure  10  aircraft  at  $1.6M.  Spares, 
support  and  training  at  $4.0M. 

c.  Facilities.  No  new  faculties  will  be  con- 
structed as  a  result  of  this  acquisition.  OK 
expenses  listed  are  accepted  levels  of  recur- 
ring support  for  this  size  aircraft.  One  unit, 
CGAS  Annette  as  listed,  is  schedviled  to  be 
moved  to  Sitka  In  1976.  This  shift  will  not 
affect  the  MRS  acquisition  and  the  two  are 
unrelated  Insofar  as  this  AP  is  concerned. 

d.  Risks  and  Problems.  Airframe  Type:  No 
aircraft  has  been  specifically  designed  to 
meet  Ck>ast  Ouard  MRS  operational  require- 
ments. While  the  (3oast  Ouard  has  informal- 
ly approached  the  Industry  in  the  tradi- 
tional DOD  manner  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  a  specific  Coast  Guard  airframe,  the 
costs  projected  (upward  of  $600,000,000) 
were  so  exorbitant  as  to  cause  the  design 
concept  to  be  summarily  dismissed.  DOD 
aircraft  have  been  surveyed  for  possible  pro- 
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ciirement.  but  rettson&ble  candidate  aircraft 
liave  prociirement  costs  over  $3.5M  each,  and 
none  of  these  sufficiently  suit  Cocwt  Guard 
requirements  to  warrant  tbe  increased  ex- 
pense. 

The  only  remaining  source  for  airframe 
procurement  Is  the  general  civilian  aviation 
market.  During  Phase  A,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
essentially  evaluating  off-the-shelf  civilian 
aircraft  to  test  their  possible  suitability  to 
the  Coast  Guard  mission.  It  has  quickly  be- 
come apparent  that  the  aircraft  are  suitable 
but  require  sufficient  modification  to  neces- 
sitate some  level  of  prototyping.  The  risk  In 
this  area  Is  In  the  possibility  that  the 
protoype  will  require  large  unprogrammed 
cost  escalations  in  the  production  models. 
To  avoid  this  situation,  the  prototype  is 
being  described  as  a  first  article. 

Because  a  prototype  (developmental) 
model  would  essentially  force  the  govern- 
ment into  an  undesirable  negotiating  posi- 
tion with  the  prototyping  manufacturer  for 
production  aircraft,  the  Coast  Guard  prefers 
to  flx-price  the  entire  forty-one  aircraft  and 
call  what  would  otherwise  be  called  a  "pro- 
totype" a  first  article  test.  If  considerable 
unforseen  changes  are  required  In  this  first 
article,  thereby  untowardly  increasing  man- 
ufacturer's cost,  the  government  can  be  In 
a  position  where  the  manufacturer  volun- 
tarily defaults  unless  the  government  re- 
negotiates. 

Procurement  Method  Multi-Year:  As  In  all 
multi-year  contracts,  the  cancellation  clause 
represents  a  considerable  risk  to  the  govern- 
ment. While  the  Coast  Guard  Intends  to 
limit  cancellation  penalties  to  3%  ($2,370,- 
000  for  first  year  cancellation,)  this  still  rep- 
resents a  considerable  sum.  The  risk  here 
(first  year)  is  minimized  somewhat  In  that 
this  particular  procurement  will  be  a  first 
priority  budget  Item  In  FY  75.  FY  76  and 
beyond  naturally  depend  on  the  Congress. 

Procurement  Sources:  While  there  are  do- 
mestic airframes  which  will  qualify  in  the 
competitive  procurement,  the  Coast  Guard 
fully  expects  foreign  competition.  As  in- 
ferred m  enclosure  (6),  foreign  manufac- 
tiirers  have  not  been  weight  class  restricted 
over  the  past  several  years  and,  therefore,  are 
in  a  position  to  offer  aircraft  weight  cate- 
gories of  particular  Interest  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  One  of  the  two  aircraft  presently  be- 
ing leased  for  evaluation  Is  a  foreign  end 
product.  The  risks  Involved  here,  namely  the 
Introduction  of  foreign  competition,  are  two- 
fold. There  Is  a  posslbUlty  of  criticism  from 
the  public  at  large  and  there  \b  the  possi- 
bility of  official  protest  by  an  Interested  do- 
mestic airframe  manufacturer.  The  threat 
of  an  official  industry  protest  may  be  mini- 
mized by  first  advertising  the  procurement 
M  an  Invitation  For  Bid  and  second,  by 
itrlctly  interpreting  the  Buy  American  Act 
n  the  process  of  evaluating  the  resultant 
}lds. 

Criticism  from  the  public  at  large  is  a  re- 
note  poeslblllty  if  an  English  source  Is  se- 
ected    (candidate  BH125)    since  the  USMC 
ias  already  purchased  a  multlbUlion  dollar 
nventory  of  English  Harrier  aircraft.  Should 
I  n  Israeli  source  be  selected  (candidate  AC- 
:  124)  there  is  a  distinct  posslbUlty  of  crtt- 
1  dsm  by  that  portion  of  the  public  in  sym- 
]  lathy  with  the  Arab  pUght,  although  the 
(loast  Guard   has   seen   little  of  thU  with 
I  sspect  to  the  leased  Israeli  aircraft.  Should 
I   French  source  bo  selected  (candidate  Fal- 
€3n  30,  Corvette),  public  criticism  can  be 
c  jpected  only  by  that  portion  of  the  pubUc 
e  }ncemed  with  American-French  relations. 
The  matter  will  be  clearly  poUtical  as  no 
8  jurce  will  be  considered  without  first  exam- 
1  ling  the  legalities  with  respect  to  foreign 
purchases.  The  risks  here  may  be  entirely 
c  vferstated. 

However,  since  the  Coast  Ouaid  has  and 
»  Ul  continue  to  expend  effcwts  to  locate  sult- 
a  >le  candidate  aircraft  domestic  and  foreign, 
•I  Qoe  bidding  on  a  procurement  of  thla  size 


to  likely  to  be  an  expensive  imdertaklng  for 
each  manufacturer,  and  since  aU  responsive 
bidders  must  be  considered  eligible  within 
the  framework  of  the  competition,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  allow  foreign  com- 
petition must  be  addressed  now.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  previously  stated  Its  Intent  to 
possibly  procure  a  foreign  end  product  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  question  has  been  deferred 
to  this  time. 

d.  ADP.  No  increased  ADP  processing  eqiUp- 
ment  or  services  other  than  presently  pro- 
grammed will  be  required.  ADP  services  at 
Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Center  will  be 
utilized  to  Introduce  the  new  system  into 
the  standard  Coast  Guard  aviation  support 

D&JBC 

rv.  ACQtnsrnoN  plan 

a.  Logistic  Strategy.  Background  Informa- 
tion on  numbers  and  type  of  aircraft  being 
acquired  can  be  found  in  enclosures  (1)  and 
(6).  The  Plan  exists  to  acquire  forty-one 
MES  aircraft  to  be  located  at  twelve  exlstine 
facilities.  * 

The  distribution  of  the  aircraft  has  been 
determined  from  an  assessment  of  total  re- 
quirements also  detaUed  in  the  enclosures 

As  the  Coast  Guard  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  fund  an  aircraft  development 
effort,  an  evaluation  unit  has  been  formed 
to  detail  what  capabilities  are  available  from 
existing  commercial  aircraft  in  the  $1  5M 
price  range  category.  Considering  the  num- 
ber of  aircraft  required  and  the  procurement 
Impact  on  the  Coast  Guard  acquisition 
budget  as  a  whole,  the  $l.5M  category  was 
selected  as  the  most  practical  for  two 
reasons: 

(1)  The  total  support  required  for  this 
price  range  aircraft  would  approximate  $20M 
annually.  This  figure  would  aUocate  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  total  anticipated  Coast 
Guard  acquisition  budget  to  aviation. 

(2)  Aircraft  In  the  class  Immedlatey  below 
thto  price  range  have  already  been  demon- 
strated Inadequate.  Aircraft  in  the  class  Im- 
mediately above  this  price  range  are  In  the 
$2.5M  category,  necessitating  an  unrealistic 
budgeting  of  funds  for  the  program 

The  MRS  unit  has  evaluated  the  mission 
requirements  and  compromises  necessary  to 
accept  the  $l.5M  class  aircraft  Into  the  Coast 
Guard  Inventory.  Preliminary  specifications 
have  been  drafted  to  challenge  the  airframe 
manufacturers  m  this  class.  Realistic  modi- 
fications to  all  airframes  which  are  under 
consideration  will  be  necessary  to  meet  these 
specifications.  The  modifications  should  not 
be  exorbitant  in  cost  since  most  of  the 
candidate  aircraft  are  considered  new  prod- 
uct lines  by  their  respective  manufacturers 
and  production  line  tooling  and  procedures 
have  not  yet  been  finalized. 

b.  Schedule  with  MUestones: 


July  24,  1975 


July  2k,  1975 
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Event 


Cumulative 
weeks 


Projected 
dates 


1.  Acquisition  plan  approval 

2.  Briefings  and  notifKations" 
(0MB,  congressional  liai- 
son)  

3.  Presolicitation  notice  issuedl 

4.  Comments  from  industry 

5.  Aircraft  I FB  issued 

6.  Aircraft  bids  closed " 

7.  Selection,  preaward  surveys 
completed 

8.  Congressional  liaison  prior  to' 
award 

9.  Coitract award.. 

10.  GFE  delivered  (ISS,  radar 
NCU/COU).. 

11.  Receive  1st  article... 

12.  Complete  1st  article,  test 
and  authorize  production. . 

13.  Ist  production  acceptance, 
commence  induction 


0  Aug.  IS,  1973 


2  Aug.  29, 1973 

3  Sept.  5,1973 
9  Oct.  17,1973 

U  Oct.  31,1973 

19  Dec.  26, 1973 

21  Jan.  16,1974 

23  Jan.  30,1974 

24  Feb.  6.1974 

64  Nov.  13, 1974 

69  Dec.  18,1974 

81  Mar.  11, 1975 

137  Apr.  8,1976 


Most  of  these  events  appear  on  enclosure 
(6),  an  In-house  preliminary  PERT  chart 
being  tised  as  a  planning  model. 

c.  Procurement  Approach.  There  will  only 


be  one  contract  Issued  for  the  entire  pro- 
ciirement.  The  contract  will  be  Issued  imder 
the  competitive  process.  A  presolicitation 
award  notice,  which  will  include  the  pre- 
llmlnary  aircraft  specification,  will  be  issued 
to  known  Interested  bidders,  Standard  Bid- 
ders List  and  through  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness  Daily.  Comments  from  Industry  will 
be  solicited  and  since  the  specification  is 
expected"  to  challenge  most  manufacturers 
to  a  full  growth  version  of  their  standard 
aircraft,  considerable  comments  should  be 
generated.  On  the  basis  of  these  industry 
comments  and  comments  by  reviewers  of 
the  MRS  Evaluation  Unit  Report,  the  air- 
craft specification  wlU  be  revised  to  final 
form.  Based  on  this  concept,  the  final  spec- 
iflcation  form  wUl  essentially  guarantee  an 
excellent  assurance  of  achieving  acceptable 
competition. 

Considering  the  type  of  aircraft  belnif 
procured  and  the  competitive  nature  of  the 
bidding  participants,  there  were  two  methods 
to  be  considered  for  procurement:  The  In- 
vitation For  Bids  (IFB)  or  the  Request  For 
Proposals  (REP).  Generally,  the  Invitation 
for  bids  procedure  Is  utilized  when  the  gov- 
ernment Is  reasonably  certain  what  is  re- 
quired  and  that  a  fair  amount  of  qualified 
competition  exists.  The  request  for  proposals 
is  generally  utUlzed  when  a  problem  exists 
Which  can  be  resolved  by  a  resource  procure- 
ment, but  the  form  and/or  definition  of  the 
resource  Is  vague.  In  this  particular  aircraft 
procurement,  an  Invitation  For  Bids  wUl  be 
Issued.  The  rationale  for  selecting  the  IFB 
follows : 

(1)  Certainty  of  requirement. 
Considerable  analysis  has  been  undertaken 
since  1967  to  determine  the  MRS  aircraft 
requirements  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Since  early 
1973,  an  equivalent  In  depth  analysis  has 
been  made  on  the  availability  of  these  re- 
quirements from  the  aircraft  Industry  The 
required  aircraft  Is  available.  Further,  the 
IFB  process  will  require  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum performance  and  an  m  depth  pre- 
award survey  to  achieve  a  minimum  risk 
situation  for  the  government.  Additionally 
aircraft  performance  specifications  and  tests 
have  been  sufficiently  detailed  In  FAR  25  so 
as  to  essentially  create  a  total  understand- 
ing between  the  government  and  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  form  required  In  the  end 
product. 

(2)  Cost  benefits. 

Naturally,  there  Is  a  considerable  price 
advantage  to  the  government  when  pro- 
curing through  the  IFB  since  there  Is  no 
prior  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  offerors 
of  the  total  competitive  field.  In  addition 
since  the  bidding  procedure  Is  far  simpler 
and  less  expensive  for  the  manufacttu-er,  (vs 
the  request  for  proposals,)  the  government 
can  be  assured  of  a  maximum  number  of 
offerors. 

An   additional   price   advantage  Is   avail- 
able to  the  government  In  this  particular 
procurement  because  of  the  newness  of  the 
aircraft  product  lines  betog  considered   Al- 
most   without   exception   each    known    In- 
terested manufacturer  wUl  offer  his  newest 
line  for  the  procurement.  A  broad  general- 
ization   has    been    made    that    the   break- 
even point  for  a  new  general  aircraft  line  Is 
forty  aircraft.  Considering  that  the  govern- 
ment win   be  buying   essentially   the   first 
forty-one  aircraft  in  a  new  line,  this  fact 
should    have    extraordinary    Impact    as    to 
pricing  levels  of  the  anticipated  bids,  mak- 
ing them  considerably  lower  than  In  a  nor- 
mal  phased   procurement. 
(3)  Preferred  procedure. 
The  final  rationale  for  the  Invitation  For 
Bids    solicitation    concerned    perhaps    the 
moBt  important  consideration.  The  IFB  pro- 
curement  is   generally   a   clean    (therefore 
moet  accepted)    procedure.   The  procedure 
from   advertisement   and    analysis   through 
award  to  so  objective  as  to  defy  challenge. 


In  light  of  the  present  emphasto  on  pro- 
test-proof procurements  and  the  acknowl- 
{<]ged  risk  of  protest  In  Section  IH  of  thto 
AP,  the  formal  advertisement  for  bids  la 
considered  the  most  effective  procedure  for 
acquisition. 

V.  Special  Funding  Arrangements.  None. 

VI.  Responsibilities.  The  Coast  Guard 
(d-O)  will  have  overall  program  responsi- 
bility for  Implementation  of  thto  plan.  Al- 
though the  prociirement  to  being  coordi- 
nated with  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration for  guidance  and  analysto  data  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  readiness  re- 
quirements and  support,  no  responsibili- 
ties will  reside  outside  the  Coast  Guard. 

vn.  Recommendation.  We  should  proceed 
with  the  acqutoltlon  described  in  thto  be- 
cause failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  over  a 
30,000  flight  hour  deficit  (by  1979)  between 
Transportation  mission  requirements  and 
tesources  available. 

vm.  Alternative  Acqutoltlon  Actions. 

Alternative  A — 

a.  Action.  Solicit  on  the  basto  of  RFP  be- 
cause of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  specifi- 
cation. 

b.  Impact.  This  method  of  procurement 
will: 

(1)  Delay  delivery  of  production  aircraft 
due  to  the  approximately  six  month  longer 
procedure  In  the  bid  opening,  evaluation, 
and  determination  phases. 

(2)  Limit  the  number  of  Initial  offerors 
due  to  the  added  expense  to  the  manufac- 
turers to  prepare  proposals. 

(3)  Increase  the  procvirement  cost.  After 
the  determination  phase,  each  of  the  several 
remaining  qualified  offerors  submits  hto  final 
bid.  As  in  every  other  procurement  of  thto 
type,  each  offeror's  bid  to  generated  on  hto 
awareness  of  his  closest  competition.  At  thto 
phase  competition  to  narrowed  and  absolute, 
and  therefore,  the  preferred  item  cost  can 
be  expected  to  be  higher  than  In  a  pure  com- 
petitive environment. 

(4)  Increase  the  risk  of  protest.  The  tech- 
nical evaluation,  as  purely  objective  as  It  may 
be  intended,  to  always  liable  to  crltlctom  as 
being  subjective,  and  therefore,  determina- 
tions are  highly  suspect  of  Involving 
"favoritism". 

Alternative  B — 

a.  Action.  Solicit  a  prototype  on  IFB  and 
thence  negotiate  multi-year  production  con- 
tract. 

b.  Impact.  Since  the  government  will  es- 
sentially be  In  a  sole  source  situation  for 
production  aircraft,  costs  can  be  expected  to 
be  proportionately  higher. 

Alternative  C — 

There  are  several  other  combinations  of 
Alternatives  A  and  B  available  considering 
singe  vs.  multi-year  procurement.  Each  in- 
volves some  form  or  sole  source  position 
with  attendant  increase  In  cost. 

Alternative  D — 

There  are  obviously  alternatives  available 
which  consider  delayed,  reduced  or  nonpro- 
curement  of  the  forty-one  aircraft.  These 
alternatives  have  already  been  considered 
In  the  enclosures  and  are  considered  not 
valid  at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  the  un- 
Bcceptabillty  of  the  decreased  performance 
capabUlty  which  would  resvUt.  In  addition, 
the  purchase  of  less  than  ten  aircraft  per 
year,  in  the  absence  of  other  delivery  orders, 
would  be  less  than  acceptable  to  some  man- 
ufacturers. 

_  Appendix  3 

To:  Record. 

Prom:  Capt  J.  W.  Swanson. 
Subject:  Gates  Learjet  Flight  Demonstration 
and  Factory  Visit  on  June  12,  1973. 
1-  Flight  demonstration  of  the  Learjet  25C 
w.?^^  or  flight  from  Washington,  D.C.  to 
h  ,„  **•  ^^^-  ^^^  return,  approximately  2 
rftc  ..°^'^-  "^Sht  time  each  way  at  crutolng 
wiitude  41  to  45,000  ft.  Thto  aircraft  to  very 
weu  designed  for  use  as  a  high  speed  (Mach 


.82).  high  altitude  executive  Jet  aircraft.  Its 
suitability  for  use  at  low  altitude  and  low 
speeds  to  questionable. 

Advantages: 

Certified  under  FAR  part  26  for  operation 
to  45,000  ft. 

Good  passenger  comfort  when  seated. 

Excellent  climb  and  cruise  performance. 

Good  cockpit  vtolbllity. 

36"  wide  entrance  door  will  allow  loading 
of  freight  and  stretcher. 

Disadvantages: 

Small  fuselage  tube  dtometer  (52"  floor  to 
celling). 

Small  cockpit  size.  (I  coiild  not  fly  aircraft 
with  present  cockpit  design.)  I  would  rate 
cockpit  fatigue  factor  as  a  1  hr.  seat  In  a  4 
hr.  airplane. 

Max.  Endurance  speed  (L/Dmii)  approxi- 
mately 180  kts.  clean.  Low  altitude  slow 
flight  stability  questionable.  Vortex  genera- 
tors have  been  Installed  on  wing  ahead  of 
ailerons  to  Improve  low  speed  controlablllty. 

Relatively  high  take-off  and  landing 
speeds. 

Turbojet  engines  with  high  fuel  consump- 
tion and  exterior  noise  level.  (Turbo-fan  en- 
gines will  be  available  on  similar  model,  will 
be  certified  soon — these  new  powerplants  will 
Improve  external  noise  leveU  and  dramati- 
cally decrease  fuel  consumption) . 

Cost: 

Estimate  $1.0M  plus  $.6M  avionics  plus 
$.3M  support.  Total  $1.8M  per  aircraft. 

General  comments: 

Very  impressive  aircraft,  however  for  CG 
operations  do  not  consider  it  as  suitable  as 
the  Cessna  Citation. 

J.  W.  Swanson. 

Appiaroix  No.  4 
Qkttmman  Akbospacz  Corp., 

Bethpage,  N.Y.,  May  2,  1974. 
Hon.  John  Mttrpht, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on  Coast   Guard 

and   Navigation,   Committee   on   House 

Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries,    US. 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington. 

D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  17  AprU  1974,  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed Coast  Guard  Medium  Range  Surveil- 
lance (MRS)  aircraft  procurement.  We  ap- 
preciate your  interest  in  Grumman's  views 
on  thto  subject.  As  you  know,  we  produced 
the  HU-16  Albatross  aircraft  presently  In 
Coast  Guard  service;  continuing  a  business 
relationship  extending  over  a  period  of  forty 
years. 

Grumman's  interest  In  the  MRS  Program 
dates  back  to  November,  1971  when  the  Coast 
Guard  advertised  in  Commerce  Business 
Dally  for  information  from  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry on  all-weather  aircraft  with  a  1000 
mile  capabUlty.  A  considerable  number  of 
discussions  with  Coast  Guard  personnel  en- 
sued covering  the  appllcabUity  of  several 
Grumman  products  including  the  tiirboprop 
Gulfstream  I,  the  turbofan  Gulfstream  II 
and  the  Navy  CII  COD  aircraft. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  it  appeared  that  the 
Coast  Guard  was  primarily  interested  in  the 
use  of  small  Corporate  Jet-type  aircraft 
largely  because  of  cost  considerations.  Thto 
conclusion  was  confirmed  in  the  spring  of 
1973  with  the  leasing  by  the  Coast  Guard  of 
two  such  aircraft  for  evaluation  purposes, 
an  Israel  Aircraft  Industries  1123  Westwlnd 
and  a  Cessna  Citation. 

Based  upon  an  apparent  interest  in  the 
Westwlnd,  Israel  Aircraft  Industrtes  (lAF) 
anc^  Gruaunan  initiated  discussions  concern- 
ing a  potential  arrangement  whereby  Grum- 
man would  represent  lAI  for  any  sale  of  the 
Westwlnd  to  the  UJS.  Government.  The 
agreement  was  signed  and  the  Coast  Guard 
advtoed  in  writing  by  lAI  on  16  November 
1973. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment. It  was  lAI's  understanding  that  there 
would  be  an  MRS  competition,  the  RFP  to 


be  based  upon  the  results  of  the  evaluation 
of  the  1123  Westwlnd  and  Citation.  To  this 
end,  lAI  had  prepared  a  draft  specification 
incorporating  a  number  of  changes  to  the 
1123  Westwlnd  aircraft  which  had  been 
evaluated.  The  revised  lAI  aircraft  was  des- 
ignated the  1124  Westwlnd. 

The  major  difference  between  the  1123  and 
the  1124  to  an  engine  change  from  a  G.K. 
CJ610  turbojet  power  plant  to  the  new  Gar- 
rett TPE  731  turbofan.  Other  detail  changes 
refiected  correction  of  certain  items  criti- 
cized by  the  Coast  Guard  during  the  evalua- 
tion period.  Other  than  a  strong  stand  on 
the  need  for  a  fan  engine  in  place  of  the 
turbojet,  lAI  was  not  aware  of  any  other 
major  shortcoming  of  their  aircraft.  Though 
there  had  been  some  dtocusslon  of  airframe 
internal  volxune  requirements,  lAI  con- 
cluded the  Westwlnd  1124  was  sattofactory 
in  thto  area. 

Almost  immediately  after  lAI's  announce- 
ment to  the  Coast  Guard  that  Grumman 
would  represent  them,  nmiors  began  to  cir- 
culate to  the  effect  that  the  procurement 
was  to  be  sole-sourced  to  Rockwell  for  the 
Sabre  75A  aircraft.  Discussions  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  early  in  December,  could  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  that  thto  was  the  case.  It 
began  to  emerge,  however,  that  the  critical 
Item  upon  which  selection  of  the  Sabre  75A 
had  been  based  was  the  larger  airframe  inter- 
nal volume,  i.e.,  660  cu.  ft.  plus,  vice  440  cu. 
ft.  for  the  1124  Westwind.  Thto  did  come  aa 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  since  all  previous 
indications  were  that  the  1124  Westwind  was 
adequate  from  a  volume  standpoint. 

On  8  January  1974,  Grumman  was  advised 
verbally  by  the  Coast  Guard  that  the  Sabre 
75A  had  been  selected  for  the  MRS  require- 
ment. This  information  was  transmitted  to 
lAI.  The  announcement  terminated  our 
somewhat  brief  marketing  effort  on  the 
Coast  Guard  Program,  though  we  have  con- 
tinued to  track  It  through  periodic  discus- 
sions with  the  Coast  Guard. 

It  might  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  both 
Gnmiman  and  lAI  have  been  surprised  by 
recent  reports  that  the  procurement  costs 
are  now  projected  at  some  $3M  per  aircraft, 
since  a  maximum  program  cost  or  $2M  per 
aircraft  had  always  appeared  to  have  been 
a  specific  program  limitation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Skitrla, 

President. 

Appbndix   6 
Mxmoeandttm 
Subject:  Action:  Acqutoltlon  Paper  for  Op- 
erational   Medium    Range    Surveillance 
Aircraft. 
From:  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
To:  The  Secretary. 

Thru:  (1)  Executive  Secretary,  TSARC 
(TAD-60):  (2)  TSARC. 
Backgroimd:  Submitted  herewith  to  the 
acqutoltlon  paper  for  the  Operational  Me- 
dium Range  Surveillance  Aircraft  prepared 
In  accordance  with  DOT  Order  4200.9. 

Recommendation:  It  to  reconmiended  that 
you  approve  the  acqutoltlon  of  mediiun  range 
surveillance  aircraft  as  described  in  the  ac- 
qutoltlon paper. 

C.  R.  Bendek. 

ACQtJisrrioN  Paper  for  Operational  Medixim 
Range  Sttrveillance  Aibcrajt 

I.   SYSTEM    roENTmCATION 

A.  Description  of  the  major  system.  The 
Coast  Guard  presently  operates  a  fieet  of 
Medium  Range  Surveillance  (MRS)  aircraft 
which  have  been  retiring  since  April  1972 
due  to  the  end  of  their  life  cycle.  These  air- 
craft, the  HU-16  Albatross,  have  supported 
the  major  Coast  Guard  missions  of  Search 
and  Rescue,  Marine  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  Enforcement  of  Laws  and  Treaties, 
among  other  supporting  roles  since  1951.  By 
1978.  the  HU-16  will  be  completely  phased 
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out  of  the  Coast  Guard  Inventory  due  to 
excessive  airframe  time.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  been  In  the  process  of  evaluating  its 
various  updated  multl-mlsslon  aircraft  re- 
quirements since  the  advent  of  the  Marino 
Environmental  Protection  Mission  In  1970. 
The  Coast  Guard  Aviation  Plan  (CG-380-2), 
previously  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  ex- 
amines In  considerable  depth  detailed  re- 
quirements to  procure  approximately  forty- 
one  MRS  replacement  aircraft  to  remove  the 
projected  FY79,  30,400  flight  hour  shortage 
which  will  seriously  hamper  mission  per- 
formance. This  Acquisition  Paper  addresses 
(a)  the  leasing  of  one  aircraft  to  Identify, 
docimient,  and  test  the  modifications  re- 
quired to  adapt  avionics,  sensors  and  other 
special  Coast  Guard  equipment  to  support 
our  varied  mission  requirements  and  (b) 
the  procurement  of  the  aircraft  required. 

B.  Acquisition  Techniques.  Because  of  the 
relative  vastness  of  the  replacement  cost 
and  the  Impact  of  that  cost  on  the  overall 
Coast  Guard  acquisition  budget,  It  Is  In- 
tended to  procure  these  aircraft  over  a  period 
of  6  years  (FY  73  through  FY  78)  In  the 
following  manner: 

Phase  A:  Study  detailed  mission  require- 
ments and  determine  the  aircraft  character- 
istics necessary  to  meet  these  requirements. 
Study  the  availability  of  the  necessary  char- 
acteristics In  existing  "Off-the-shelf"  air- 
craft. Two  leases  were  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  perform  a  detailed  operational  and 
technical  evaluation  of  candidate  replace- 
ment aircraft  to  first  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  whether  this  type  aircraft  could 
perform  the  missions  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
to  develop  sufficient  substantiated  data  to 
permit  Issuance  of  specifications  preliminary 
to  procurement  of  a  replacement  aircraft. 
Coast  Guard  lease  DOT-CG-31585-A  with 
Israel  Aircraft  Industries  LTD  was  awarded 
on  14  February  1973  for  the  lease  of  one 
Israeli  "Westwlnd"  Turbo-Jet  Aircraft  for 
five  months  at  a  cost  of  $101,320.00  and  Coast 
Guard  lease  DOT-CG-31585-1A  with  Cessna 
was  awarded  on  the  same  date  for  the  lease 
of  one  Cessna  Citation  aircraft  for  the  same 
period  of  time  at  a  cost  of  $135,582.00.  Both 
of  these  leases  were  awarded  after  Industry 
wide  competition  and  application  of  the  "Buy 
American"  provisions  In  the  case  of  the 
Israeli  Aircraft. 

An  Interim  Rejjort,  covering  the  first  three 
month  test  and  evaluation  period,  was  pre- 
pared to  document  preliminary  findings.  The 
evaluation  was  completed  on  31  August  1973, 
with  the  return  of  the  leased  aircraft,  and  a 
final  report  prepared.  A  summary  of  the  more 
important  MRS  evaluation  conclusions, 
which  have  been  translated  into  required 
aircraft  characteristics,  follows: 

a.  Cockpit  and  cabin  worlclng  space  for  in- 


flight svu-velllance  activities  of  at  least  600 
cubic  feet  (50%  more  than  Westwlnd;  100  7o 
more  than  Citation)  to: 

( 1 )  accommodate  a  full  range  of  flight  sur- 
veillance requirements  utilizing  visual  and 
electronics  means,  the  latter  to  be  contained 
In  a  siirvelllance  console; 

(2)  accommodate  additional  avionics  In- 
stallations to  house  the  required  sophisti- 
cated navigation  and  communications  pack- 
ages and; 

(3)  provide  sufficient  additional  space  and 
headroom  to  allow  for  crew  movement  and 
revltallzatlon  during  extended  surveillance 
patrols. 

b.  Aerial  delivery  capability  for  position 
fixing  equipment  and  for  a  variety  of  rescue 
devices  and  equipments. 

c.  Adequate  Inflight  escape  provisions  for 
crew  and  passengers. 

d.  Capacity  to  accommodate  a  multlmode 
radar  designed  to  satisfy  the  surveillance  mis- 
sion requirement;  the  minimum  acceptable 
swept  diameter  of  the  antenna  being  27 
Inches. 

In  addition : 

a.  Durability  and  crash  survivability  em- 
phasis exhibited  by  aircraft  constructed  to 
MILSPEC  Is  essential  to  maximize  safety  mar- 
gins In  the  performance  of  the  off-shore,  low 
altitude,  all  weather  surveillance  mission. 

b.  Logistic  support  and  maintainability  re- 
quirements of  candidate  aircraft  were  eval- 
uated. An  aircraft  which  Is  currently  In  the 
DOD  Inventory  or  In  use  by  a  Federal  Agency 
and  thus  supported,  would  minimize  the 
logistical  and  support  Impact  upon  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  Aircraft  Characteristics 
Board  evaluation  of  currently  available  and 
projected  (next  3-5  years)  commercial  and 
military  aircraft  to  fulfill  the  foregoing  mis- 
sion requirements  clearly  identifies  the  Rock- 
well International  SABRE  aircraft  as  the 
only  acceptable  candidate.  The  SABRE  Air- 
craft far  exceeds  the  other  aircraft  tested  and 
evaluated  Insofar  as  having  the  characteris- 
tics Identified  above  necessary  to  meet  the 
mission  requirements  identified.  Rockwell 
International  has  extensive  experience  in  a 
wide  variety  of  airframe  and  avionics  modifi- 
cations to  their  basic  aircraft.  In  addition, 
the  SABRE  Aircraft  is  being  placed  in  DOD 
and  FAA  inventories,  thus  easing  support 
problems. 

Phase  B:  Since  the  Coast  Guard  does  not 
have  congressional  authorization  to  procure 
aircraft  in  FT  74,  it  is  oiu*  intention  to  lease, 
with  an  option  to  buy,  one  SABRE  Aircraft 
from  Rockwell  International. 

This  lease  period  would  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  modify  and  test  the  SABRE  to  Iden- 
tify and  document  the  modifications  required 
to  adapt  avionics,  sensors,  and  other  special 


Coast  Guard  equipment  to  support  our  varied 
mission  requirements. 

Phase  C:  It  is  then  our  Intention  to  con- 
tract on  a  sole  source  basis  with  Rockwell 
International  for  production  SABRE  aircraft 
modified  to  meet  Coast  Guard  requirements 
at  the  following  rate:  FY75-9;  FY78-10' 
FTr77-ll;  FY78-10.  The  Coast  Guard  intends 
to  do  this  by  adding  on  to  an  already  exist- 
ing FAA  contract  with  Rockwell  Interna, 
tional  for  SABRE  Aircraft  or  by  using  % 
MIPR  (Military  Interservlce  Procurement  Re- 
quest) and  adding  on  to  an  already  existing 
DOD  (Navy)  contract  for  SABRE  aircraft. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  ample  precedent  to 
follow  this  route  since  all  of  our  HH-62A, 
HH-3F,  and  HC-130  aircraft  were  procured 
by  MIPR  through  the  U.S.  Navy  or  VS.  Alj 
Force. 

Funding  requirements  indicate  a  total  pro- 
gram  cost  of  approximately  $82m  for  hard- 
ware. Fly  away  aircraft  costs  are  estimated 
at  $1.9m±20%. 

C.  Life  cycle  phasing  Is  not  applicable. 

D.  Acquisition  techniques:  To  lease,  with 
option  to  buy,  one  SABRE  Aircraft  from 
Rockwell  International  in  FY74  followed  by 
the  procurement  of  forty  modified  aircraft  In 
the  next  four  years.  A  major,  critical,  mile- 
stone in  our  acquisition  will  come  with  the 
expiration  of  our  lease  (Phase  B)  and  our 
determination  to  procure  SABRE  Aircraft 
(Phase  C). 

II.  Purpose  of  TSARC  Review:  To  obtain 
Secretarial  approval  to  proceed  with  the  lease, 
with  the  option  to  buy  (Phase  B) ,  of  one  pro- 
totype SABRE  Aircraft  in  FY74  and  of  the 
follow-on  procurement  of  forty  SABRE  Air- 
craft identified  in  Phase  C  during  FY75-78. 

III.  Program/Project  Plans — 

A.  Goals: 

The  goal  of  the  MRS  aircraft  procurement 
program  is  to  provide  the  Coast  Guard  with 
the  necessary  aircraft  to  meet  the  multi- 
mission  requirements  of  search  and  rescue 
(SAR),  marine  environmental  protection 
(MEP),  enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties 
(ELT),  marine  science  activities  (MSA),  log- 
istics, engineering  support,  domestic  Ice- 
breaklng,  and  short  range  aids  to  navigation. 

B.  Relationships  to  Comparable  Programs: 
There  are  no  present  related  Coast  Guard 

programs  nor  are  any  envisioned.  The  FAA, 
by  contract  DOT-FA73WA-3257,  is  presently 
leasing  with  option  to  purchase,  eleven 
SABRE-75A  aircraft  with  an  option  to  lease/ 
purchase  from  one  to  four  additional  aircraft 
for  use  as  airways  navigation  checker  air- 
craft. The  FAA  selection  of  the  SABRE  was 
the  result  of  a  competitive  procurement  for 
an  aircraft  to  perform  a  similar  low  altitude 
mission  in  the  weight  class  and  cost  range 
that  the  Coast  Guard  has  selected. 
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C.  FUNDING  ESTIMATES  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 
(Fiscal  yearsi 

Phase  A, 
total 

Phase  C 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Totil 

Westwind 

lOlK                                         - 

136K                                                                             

^AKor 

...— 

Aircraft  contractor. 

2aOK 

5G5K 

SOOK 

lOK 

♦OK' 

32K 
26K 

U9.4M 

!■ 

400K 
81 K 
64K 
52K 

-6K 

20M 

i' 

7.6M 
81 K 
64K 
S2K 

763K 

22M 

4.4M 
81K 
64K 
S2K 

1140K 

20M 
W     - 

8L4M 

Avionics 

Installation  integration. 
Travel         

and  documentation  (rfimds . 

5K 

4.0M 

81K 

64K 

52K 

1447K 

L 49K 

2MI 

logistics,  spares,  suppc 

rt  and  training . 

97K  .... 

16. 4M 

324K 

Admin  CGHQ           ^ 

256K 

Admin.  AR&SC     , 

2ax 

Operating  unit 

3.3M 

- — 1 

Total 

383K 

1.4M 

20.  OM 

23. 6M 

27. 7M 

25. 6M 

101 9M 

TSARC  approval  request                                           ■ 

July  2Jf,  1975 
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I  Includes  $1.4M  for  purchase  of  Phase  B  aircraft 
>  Included  in  prke  to  aircraft  contractor. 

D.   Government  and   commercial   facility 
needs — 
Contractors'  plants  will  be  used  for  fabrl« 


>  1-time  cost  In  Phase  B. 

cation  of  the  aircraft  and  its  subsystema.  No  1.  Technical.  Since  the  MRS  aircraft  to  bt 

new  government  facilities  will  be  required.  obtained  is  a  production  line  aircraft  modl- 

E.  Major  risks  involved —  fled  to  meet  special  Coast  Guard  requii*- 


ments,  technical  risks  are  minimal.  A  risk 
does  exist  that  there  may  have  to  be  some 
minor  trade-offs  as  regards  the  modifications 
desired  due  to  structural  or  other  design 
limitations  or  restrictions. 
2.  Budgetary — 

a.  Prototype:  FY  74  funds  will  be  reallo- 
cated for  a  lease,  with  an  option  to  piuchase, 
of  one  off-the-shelf  aircraft  to  be  prototyped 
by  incorporating  the  necessary  modifications. 
It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  30% 
of  the  lease  cost  will  be  credited  toward  the 
purchase  price  if  the  government  exercises 
its  option  to  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
period.  Due  to  the  extent  of  the  modifications 
required,  a  risk  is  involved  in  that  the  man- 
ufacturer may  attempt  to  charge  an  exorbi- 
tant rental  rate  so  as  to  amortize  the  aircraft 
over  the  term  of  the  lease  since  he  would 
have  little  to  no  commercial  use  for  the  mod- 
ified aircraft  If  the  government  did  not  exer- 
cise the  option  to  purchase.  This  risk  Is  mini- 
mal since  the  aircraft  to  be  leased  Is  the  air- 
craft selected  to  meet  Coast  Guard  require- 
ments. 

b.  Production  aircraft :  The  production  air- 
craft will  be  purchased  on  a  multi-year  con- 
tract funded  by  incremental   AC&I   appro- 
priations over  the  4  year  term  of  the  con- 
tract. A  risk  is  Involved  in  that  subsequent 
year  funds  may  not  be  appropriated  thereby 
forcing  termination  of  the  contract  with  the 
resultant  cancellation  penalty.  If  after  award 
of  the  multi-year  contract,  Rockwell  develops 
modifications  to  the  aircraft  in  connection 
with  extended  range  or  similar  developments, 
the  Coast  Guard  will  negotiate  price  adjust- 
ments with  Rockwell  to  allow  the  Service 
to  take  advantage  of  technological  advances. 
3.   In-house   vs.   Contractual   Efforts.   In- 
house   efforts   wlU   consist   of   specification 
preparation,  proposal  review,  contract  mon- 
itoring, and  equipment  modification  and  in- 
tegration. While  the  majority  of  the  costs 
associated  with  this  effort  will  be  absorbed 
within  present  staff,  eleven  additional  per- 
sonnel to  be  assigned  to  the  manufacturer's 
plant,  Coast  Guard  Headquarters,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Cen- 
ter are  programmed  for  FY  75. 
F.  Other  Major  Problems  Foreseen. 
There  are  no  problems  foreseen  in  the  areas 
of    operation,    cost,    legal    environment    or 
safety.  The  only  problems  which  may  arise 
are  in  the  area  of  procurement.  Since  this 
program  envisions  the  non-competitive  leas- 
ing of  a  specific  aircraft,  for  the  purpose  of 
prototyping,  the  possibility  of  a  protest  does 
exist.  The  prototype  wUl  be  used  to  docu- 
ment the  integration  of  the  avionics  and 
other  special  equipment  in  the  airframe  and 
wUi  provide  for  the  necessary  testing  of  the 
installation  to  ensure  Interference  free  op- 
eration. The  Coast  Guard  has  sufficient  data 
technical   and   operational,   to   support    the' 
Government's     decision     and     any     protest 
should  be  ruled  in  favor  of  the  government. 
Another   possible   procurement   problem    Is 
getting    the    contractor    to    participate    in 
meaningful  negotiations  since  he  wUl  know 
he  is  a  sole  source.  This  problem  Is  con- 
sidered  minimal  since   the  contracting  of- 
ficer will  have  the  benefit  of  prices  being 
paid   by   other   government   agencies    (FAA 
and  DOD)   for  procurements  of  similar  air- 
craft. 

G.  ADP  Considerations. 
Present    ADP    equipment    and    personnel 
wm  be  utilized  to  support  any  requirements. 
«o  additional  equipment  or  services  wUl  be 
required, 
rv.  Acquisition  Plan — 

A.  Logistic  Strategy.  The  plan  Is  to  ac- 
quire forty-one  MRS  aircraft  to  be  located 
at  twelve  existing  faculties.  The  distribution 
Of  the  aircraft  has  been  determined  from 
an  assessment  of  total  requirements. 

As  the  Coast  Guard  has  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fund  an  aircraft  development  effort, 
an  evaluation  imit  was  formed  to  Investigate 
existing  DOD/commercial  aircraft  with  the 
necessary   endurance,    interior   q>aGe,   load 
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carrying  capability,  and  operational  charac- 
teristics to  meet  mission  requirements  This 
evaluation  showed  that  aircraft  of  the  size 
and  price  range  of  the  Sabre  are  the  moet 
practical  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Aircraft  in  the  class  immediately  below 
this  range  have  already  been  demonstrated 
operationally  Inadequate.  Aircraft  in  the 
class  Immediately  above  would  require  an 
inordinate  expenditure  of  funds  to  acquire 
and  operate,  considering  the  mission  require- 
ments. 

2.  The  funding  required  to  procure  the 
Sabre  would  approximate  $20m  annually. 
This  figure  would  comprise  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  total  anticipated  Coast  Guard 
acquisition    budget. 

The  Aircraft  Characteristics  Board  has 
evaluated  the  mission  requirements  and 
compromises  necessary  to  accept  the  SABRE 
Into  the  Coast  Guard  Inventory.  Modifica- 
tions to  the  airframe  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  Coast  Guard  requirements.  The  modifi- 
cations should  not  be  exorbitant  in  cost 
since  the  selected  aircraft  is  considered  the 
one  aircraft  requiring  the  least  modifica- 
tions. 


B.    ACQtnsmON    SCHEDULE    WrTH    MILESTONES: 
EVENT  AND  PROJECTED  DATES 

1.  Acquisition  Plan  Approval,  1  Oct.  1973. 

2.  Award   Lease   with   option-to-buy   one 
SABRE  Aircraft,  16  Jan.  1974. 

3.  Formulation  of  modifications  required 
for  production   aircraft    (Major  MUestone) 
1  June  1974. 

4.  Issue  Planning  MIPR  to  DOD  or  Agree- 
ment   with    FAA   for    40    production    A/C 
1  July  1974  or  date  of  FY75. 

6.  Model  differences  detailed  (DOD  or  FAA 
with  CG  participation),  12  Aug.  1974. 

6.  Model  Specification  Conference  (DOD  or 
FAA  with  CG  participation) .  26  Aug.  1974. 

7.  Complete  Contract  Negotiations  (DOD 
or  FAA  with  CG  participation),  18  Nov.  1974. 

8.  Congressional  Liaison  Prior  to  Award, 
25  Nov.  1974. 

9.  Contract  Award,  2  Dec.  1974. 

10.  GFE  Delivered  (ISS  Radar,  NCU/ 
CDU),28Sept.  1975. 

11.  First  Production  Acceptance,  Com- 
mence deployment,  1  Feb.  1976. 

Note:  Dates  of  Events  5  through  11  are 
dependent  on  receipt  of  FY75  appropriations. 
Any  delay  past  1  July  1974  wiU  have  a 
resultant  delay  on  these  events. 

C.  Procurement  Approaches — 

1.  A  lease  contract,  with  option  to  buy,  one 
SABRE  Aircraft  will  be  awarded  in  Janu- 
ary 1974,  with  Rockwell  International. 

2.  The  lease  cost  Is  estimated  at  $200,000. 

3.  A  MIPR  with  DOD  or  agreement  with 
FAA  resulting  in  a  multi-year  contract  is 
envisioned  for  procurement  of  the  remaining 
forty  aircraft.  The  total  acquisition  cost  is 
anticipated  at  approximately  82  million 
dollars. 

4.  The  later  part  of  Phase  B  will  neces- 
sarily dovetail  into  the  oonmiencement  of 
Phase  C  due  to  detailing  of  model  differences 
and  generation  of  specifications. 

5.  We  feel  the  most  practical  approach 
to  our  procxirement  of  forty  Sabre  aircraft 
la  by  procuring  through  DOD  or  FAA.  These 
agencies  currently  have  contracts  with 
Rockwell  International  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  industry  wide  competition. 

V.  Special  Funding  Arrangements —     ~~ 
No  special  funding  arrangements  will  be 

utilized.  If  for  the  production  purchase,  the 
procurement  is  made  by  DOD  or  PAA,  all 
payments  on  the  Coast  Guard  portion  will 
be  made  by  the  Coaat  Guard  and  some  pay- 
ments to  the  other  agency  for  administrative 
costs  may  be  required. 

VI.  ResponsibllltleB — 
Commandant,    17.8.    Coaat    Guard.    ADM 

C.  R.  Bender,  U8CO. 

PmOOBAM  KAHAGBt,  VSCO  OSTICX  OV  OFXBATIOira 

Principal    OfflcUl,    BADM    W.    Jenkins. 

nsco. 
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Key  Personnel.  CAPT  P.  A.  Hogfue,  Chief 

Search  and  Rescue  Division. 

SUPPORT  MANAGEB,  U8C0  OFPICK  OP 
KNCINKEKINa 

Principle  OfflcUl:  RADM  J.  W.  Moreau. 
UBOQ. 

Key    Personnel,    Capt  D.    O.    Thompson. 

Chief,    Aeronautical    Engineering    Division, 
Capt  R.  E.  Orover,  Chief.  Electronics  Knid- 

neerlng  Division. 

SUPPOBT  MANAGES,  USCO  OPPICX  OP 
COlfPTKOLLER 

Principle    Official,    RADM    J.    B.    Hayes, 

Contracting  Officer,  Mr.  A.  J.  Beard. 

Vn.  Recommendation — 

Proceed  with  the  acquisition  of  MRS  air- 
craft as  described  herein  because  there  la  a 
30,400  hour  mission  requirement  flight  time 
deficit  projected  for  1979  due  to  retirement 
of  aging  aircraft.  The  lack  of  a  suitable 
replacement  aUcraft  wlU  result  in  serious 
impairment  of  Coast  Guard  missions  of  ma- 
rine  environment  protection,  search  and 
rescue  and  enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties 

Vin.  Alternative  Acquisition  Actions— 

The  Coast  Guard  has  considered  alterna- 
tive means  of  performing  the  modification 
prototyping  such  as  constructing  a  mock-up 
or  borrowing  an  aircraft  from  the  FAA  for 
modification.  These  alternatives  have  been 
rejected  as  impractical  or  too  oosUy  to  the 
government.  *  •«  i«i« 

1.  Action:  For  Phase  C,  non -competitively 
negotiate  our  requirement  for  forty  Sabre 
Aircraft  with  Rockwell  International  rather 
than  utilize  DOD  or  FAA  procurement  ac- 
tivities. 

2.  Impact  of  Such  Action:  Considerable 
Involvement  of  Coast  Guard  contracting  re- 
sources would  be  required  in  preparing  a  de- 
tailed  request  for  proposals,  analysis  of  pro- 
posed  cost,  preparation  of  negotiation  plan 
audit  of  proposed  costs,  actual  negotiations 
and  final  award  of  contract.  All  of  this  would 
mean  more  time  and,  due  to  the  limited  per- 
sonnel resources  we  have  allocable  to  this 
project,  might  even  mean  unnecessary  nav- 
ment  of  Infiated  costs.  '  f  i 

Alternative  B — 

^J'.^*'*!?^^  Develop  detailed  procurement 
specifications,  during  and  as  a  part  of  our 
lease  period  of  the  SABRE  Aircraft,  and  for- 
mally advertise  for  the  forty  aircraft  re- 
quired. 

2.  Impact  of  Such  Action:  The  MRS  Air- 
craft procurement  program  will  be  set  back 
a  minimum  of  one  year  aggravating  the  near 
term  flight  hour  deficit.  This  delay  would  be 
generated  because  of  the  time  required  for 
preparation  of  detailed  and  adequate  sped- 
flcatlons  for  advertising. 

Alternative  C — 

1.  Action:  Completely  negotiate  our  re- 
quirement  for  forty-one  aircraft. 

2.  Impact  of  Such  Action:  The  time  in- 
volved in  this  procedure  would  require  our 
program  being  set  back  a  minimum  of  two 
years  and  can  hardly  be  considered  an  accept- 
able  course  of  action. 

Note:  To  proceed  with  alternatives  B,  and 
C  also  Involves  the  risk  of  foreign  versus  do- 
mestic competition.  There  are  several  for- 
eign manufacturers  who  can  be  expected  to 
be  price  competitive,  in  fact  one  of  the  two 
aircraft  leased  for  evaluation  (Phase  A)  was 
a  foreign  end  product  (IsraeU  1123)   which 
was  low  offeror  after  the  Buy  American  Act 
was  strictly  applied  In  bid  evaluation.  Three 
risk  or  problem  areas  immediately  come  to 
mind    with    foreign    competition — (a)    US 
public  criticism;    (b)   UJ3.  aircraft  industry' 
protest;  and  (c)  Congressional  criticism.  The 
strength  of  the  public  criticism  of  a  DOT/ 
trSCG    award    to    a    foreign    manufacturer 
would   vary   with   the  procurement   source, 
which  coxild  be  English   (candidate  BH125-^ 
600)  or  Israeli  (candidate  lAI  1124).  Indus- 
try and  Congressional  criticism  would  be  po- 
litical and  emotional. 
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A  decision  to  require  competitive  (versiis 
Interservlce/lnteragency)  piocvirement  would 
require  a  secondary  decision  to  permit  or 
disallow  foreign  competition.  One  risk  result- 
ing from  a  competitive-domestic  decision 
Is  that  tbe  U.S.  manufacturers  response 
In  tbls  weight  and  price  range  will  be  so 
limited  as  to  question  whether  competi- 
tion was  Indeed  generated.  Clearly  the  clean- 
est, least  risk  approach  to  procurement 
sources  lies  In  an  Interservlce/lnteragency 
agreement  to  expand  or  add  onto  an  existing 
procurement  action. 

Appendix  No.  6 
Subject:   Acquisition  Paper    (AP)    for  MRS 

Aircraft. 
Prom:  Chief,  Office  of  Engineering. 
To:  Comptroller. 
Ref :  (a)  O-PCP  memo  dtd  1  Oct  1973. 

1.  The  following  facts  are  submitted  to  as- 
sist your  contracting  p)ersonnel  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  non-competitive  procurement  of 
the  SABRE  aircraft. 

a.  The  SABRE  75A  is  both  designed  and 
built  m  America.  VS.  design  eliminates 
maintenance,  repair,  overhaul  and  logistics 
problems  associated  with  metric  or  non 
standard  parts,  tools  and  procedures.  U.S. 
built  eliminates  complexities  of  foreign  en- 
gineering prototyping,  oSshore  procurement 
negotiations  and  possible  production  com- 
plications from  troubled  nations. 

b.  The  SABRE  75A  has  a  cockpit  and  cabin 
working  space  of  660  cubic  feet  available, 
slightly  more  than  the  minimum  600  cubic 
feet  necessary  to: 

(1)  accommodate  a  full  range  of  flight 
surveillance  electronics  to  satisfy  mission  re- 
quirements. The  surveillance  console  will 
require  a  minimum  of  70  cubic  feet  to  house 
sensor  display  and  control  equipment. 

(2)  provide  the  additional  space  require- 
ments to  house  Coast  Ouard  unique  com- 
munications and  navigation  equipment.  The 
comm/nav  package  requires  a  minimum  of 
72  cubic  feet  and  consists  of  (a)  HP,  VHF- 
FM.  Uitf'  radio  equipment,  (b)  HP/VHP/ 
UHP/VHF-PM  direction  finding  equipment 
and  (c)  loran. 

(3)  accommodate  15  cuWc  foot  space  to 
house  forward  looking  mum-mode  radar. 

f4)  provide  storage  space  of  at  least  18 
cubic  feet  for  air  droppable  equipment  such 
as  dewaterlng  pumps,  life  rafts,  radio  bea- 
cons, and  other  assorted  mission  equipment. 

(5)  provide  sufficient  additional  space  and 
headroom  (minimum  6  feet)  to  allow  for 
crew  movement  when  selecting  and  handling 
droppable  equipment. 

c.  The  SABRE  7SA  Is  the  only  candidate 


aircraft  available  with  an  existing  In-fllght 
fuselage  hull  opening  which  will  meet  CQ 
requirements  for  aerial  delivery  capability. 
It  Is  located  in  the  pressure  hull,  under- 
neath the  cabin,  and  as  such  it  permits: 
(1)  opening  in-flight  without  aft  mounted 
engine  airflow  and  flameout  problems  associ- 
ated with  side  door/hatch  openings. 

(2)  all  drop  equipment  to  be  stowed  in  the 
normally  pressurized  cabin,  so  that  sensitive 
drop  equipment  is  not  subjected  to  the  ex- 
cessive temperature  environment  found  In 
non  pressurized  baggage  compartments, 
equipment  hell-holds,  etc.  of  high  altitude 
type  aircraft. 

d.  The  SABRE  75A  Is  the  only  candidate 
aircraft  with  adequate  inflight  escape  provi- 
sions for  the  flight  crew. 

e.  The  SABRE  75A  has  the  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate a  multi-mode  forward  scanning 
radar  with  a  large  (27  Inch  swept  diameter) 
antenna.  There  is  no  acceptable  multi-mode 
radar  available  with  less  than  a  27  Inch 
diameter  antenna.  There  appears  to  be  no 
major  break  through  In  radar  technology 
that  could  utilize  a  radar  antenna  with  less 
than  a  27  Inch  diameter,  which  Is  the  pres- 
ent minimum  diameter  that  will  provide  the 
detection  capability  required  within  the 
space  and  weight  constraints  Imposed  by 
category  aircraft  under  consideration.  A 
smaller  diameter  would  severely  degrade  the 
performance  of  any  search  radar  to  an  unac- 
ceptable level. 

f.  The  SABRE  75A  alone  among  candidate 
aircraft  Incorporates  MIL-SPEC  features  of: 

(1)  proven  endurance  and  service  life  test- 
ing of  parts,  unlike  commercial  TSO  which 
provides  only  minimum  safety  standards  and 
not  extended  service  Ufe. 

(2)  Competitive  procurements  for  support 
equipment  manufactured  to  one  standard 
which  allows  easy,  rapid  assembly  of  items 
manufactured  by  more  than  one  source 

(3)  service  (DOD)  commonality  which  en- 
hances the  CO  military  preparedness  posture 
by  integration  with/Into  other  service  orga- 
nizations. Common:  (a)  support  equipment, 
(b)  special  tooling,  (c)  systems  knowledge, 
(d)  malntalnabUlty.  '^ 

(4)  maintainability  design  Incorporated 
from  Initial  stages  to  provide  world-wide 
operations.  Including  remote  locations. 

(6)  familiar  DOD  standardized  publlca- 
Uons  and  maintenance  procedures  for  ease 
In  transition  and  recurring  training 

g.  The  SABRE  75A  is  the  only  candidate 
aircraft  currently  in  DOD  Inventory  (205) 
which  minimizes  logistic  support  require- 
ments, particularly  for  high  value,  low  de- 
mand Insurance  type  repair  Items. 
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h.  Sabre  75A  Is  a  growth  version  of  an 
aircraft  which  the  USAF/USN  have  operated 
at  a  utUlzation  rate  of  100/HR/MO/AC  for 
over  nine  (9)  years,  attesting  to  reliability/ 
m.alntainabUity/supportabUlty  of  the  air- 
craft. ThU  Is  not  typical  of  the  other  candl- 
date  aircraft  whose  commercial/corporate 
utilization  is  generally  lower. 

1.  The  Sabre  75A  manufacturer,  RockweQ 
International,  has  extensive  experience  and 
their  Sabre  design  displays  unusually  good 
ability  to  be  configured  to  different  roles  re- 
quired in  the  Coast  Guard  medium  range  sur- 
veillance multi-mission  assignment.  No  other 
candidate  aircraft  manufacturer  has  demoji^ 
strated  modification  capability  on  the  air- 
frames In  question  for  miscellaneous  ap- 
pendages, external  wing  stores,  sensor 
apertures,  etc. 

J.  The  Sabre  60  (basically  75 A  with  turbo- 
jet in  lieu  of  turbofan  engines)  had  its  flying 
qualities  and  performance  evaluation  con- 
ducted by  Naval  test  personnel  at  Naval  Air 
Test  Center,  Patuxent  River.  Some  pertinent 
results  follow: 

(1)  conventionally  operated  and  manually 
controlled  control  surfaces.  No  "artiflclal 
feel"  or  control  boost  required  which  maxi- 
mises safety  while  minimizing  maintenance. 

(2)  the  control  system  allowed  precise 
pitch  and  bank  attitude  changes  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  ease  during  instrument  flight 
which  is  particularly  Important  for  our  night, 
off-shore,  low-altitude  surveillance  mission! 

(3)  pilot  cues  due  to  out-of-trlm  condi- 
tions alert  the  pilot  In  avoiding  a  stalled 
condition  which  is  particularly  Important 
when  slowing  for  our  aerial  delivery  missions. 

(4)  heavy  aerodynamic  damping  and  low 
frequency  provides  excellent  handling  char- 
acteristics which  make  the  aircraft  easy  to 
fly  precisely. 

(5)  essentially  neutral  spiral  stability 
which  allows  the  pilot  to  perform  other  tasks 
that  require  releasing  the  control  stick  mo- 
mentarily. 

(6)  single  engine  characteristics  are  out- 
standing and  asymmetric  thrust  flying  quali- 
ties enhance  mission  capability. 

(7)  exceUent  stall  characteristics. 

No  all  candidate  aircraft  exhibit  these 
positive  flying  qualities  throughout  our  mis- 
sion profile. 

2.  A  summary  matrix  of  the  facts  listed  In 
paragraph  1  are  cast  against  the  candidate 
aircraft  group  shown  In  Enclosure  (1) .  If  ad- 
ditional Information  Is  required  for  your 
preparation  of  the  necessary  determination, 
contact  Chief  Gr-EAE  for  technical  data. 

J.  W.  MOREATJ. 

Enclosure:  (1)  Aircraft  Matrix. 
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A— American  desiened  and  built 

B— Minimum  600  cubic  ft.  inferior. 
C— Existing  aerial  delivery  capability. 

0 — Inflight  escape  provisions 

E— 27"  Radome 

F— Milspec  features ".".". 

G — DOD  commonality ...,V.V  .'. 

H— Higti  utilization  rate '.'[ 

I— Proven  airframe  modification 

J— Low  altitude  slow  fligfif  handling  . 


Rockwell 
Sabre  75  A 


Cessna 
Citation 


Israeli 
Westwind 


Beech 
Hawker 


Falcon 
10 


X 

— X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Lear 
35/36 


X 


X 
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COMPARISON  AIRCRAFT  SPECIFICATIONS 


AIRCRAFT  SPECIFICATIONS 


Rockwell 
Sabre  75A 


Cessna  lAI      Dassault 

C-500     CJ-1123     Falcon  10 


Rockwell 

Sabre       Learjet 
75A  36 


Beech- 
Israeli        Hawker 
1124  600 


Grcss  weight 

(pounds) 23.000       11,500       20,700         18,300 

Cabin  volume 

(cubic  feet)....  660  300  418  430 

Cabin  height 

_('eeO 6  4.3  4.9  4  9 

Payload  (W/4 

'  """  880  539  1,240 


'ayioaa  \tii^ 

crew)  (pounds).       1, 000 
Endurance (at 

2.000=)  (hours).  4.7 

Range  at  altitude 

(NMI) 2.20 

Estimated  price 


(M). 


1.9 


3.0 

1,250 

0.8 


4. 0  4.  5 

1.800  2,000 

LI  1.4 


Gross  weight 

.(P"""'!') 23,000       16,500       22,000        25  000 

Cabin  volume  «•.<■>«« 

(cubic  feel) 

Cabin  height 

(feet) 

Payload  (4  crew) 

(pounds) 1,000 

Endurance 

(2,000) 

(hours) 

Range  at  altitude 

(NMI). 

Estimated  price 

(M) 


660 

320 

418 

628 

6 

4.3 

4.9 

5.8 

1,000 

100 

1.500 

2,263 

4.7 

6.0 

6.0 

4.0 

2,200 

2,800 

2,800 

1,600 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.8 

Appendix  No.  7 
The  MEDrcTM  Range  Sttrveillance  (MRS) 
AiRCRATT  Program 
The  Coast  Guard  has  chosen  the  Rockwell 
Sabre  75A  for  the  MRS  program  with  an  of- 
ficial announcement  indicating  this  choice 
expected  during  the  week  of  14  January. 
This  annoimcement  will  terminate  a  selec- 
tion process  that  can  best  be  characterized 
as  "leading  on"  other  candidate  companies 
(lAI/Grumman.  Gates  Learjet,  Cessna)  un- 
der the  pretense  of  an  impending  open  com- 
petition while,  in  fact,  background  efforts 
within  DOT  were  directed  toward  a  sole 
source  award  to  Rockwell.  Indications  that 
this  was  the  case  became  clear  as  efforts  to 
extract  commitments  for  release  of  an  air- 
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craft  specification  to  industry  and  definitive 
equipment  requirements  w^re  met  by  In- 
creasing degrees  of  evasiveness  and  hedging 
by  the  Coast  Guard.  To  date,  this  Information 
has  not  been  released. 

It  Is  the  general  but  unproven  belief  of 
Industry  personnel  that  political  pressure 
external  to  DOT  Is  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion this  program  has  taken.  That  this  pro- 
curement is  worthy  of  open  competition, 
given  the  existence  of  several  other  candi- 
date aircraft,  is  unquestioned  by  many  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  personnel.  Recognizing 
this  very  fact,  the  Coast  Guard  has  appar- 
ently prepared  a  position  to  justify  the  75A 
primarily  the  basis  of  size,  stating  that  their 
needs  dictate  a  minimum  cabin  of  600  cu.  ft., 
ostensibly  to  satisfy  mission  requirements 
and  provide  room  for  '"growth."  This  require- 
ment conveniently  excludes  the  other  com- 
petitors. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  previous  discussions 
with  the  Coast  Guard  revealed  that  approxi- 
mately 350  cu.  ft.,  not  600,  would  satisfy 
personnel  and  equipment  needs  for  the  worst 
case  MRS  aircraft  mission:  conducting  com- 
bined tasks  of  oil  pollution  detection,  visual 
surveillance  and  warch  and  rescue.  Exclud- 
ing flight  crew,  three  people  (2  observers, 
one  sensor  operator)  would  be  required  for 
this  configuration.  Noting  that  only  25% 
of  the  MRS  fleet  would  be  so  equipped  and 
crewed,  the  remaining  75  "v)  operating  with- 
out the  detection  gear  and  sensor  operator, 
will  expectedly  place  a  proportionately  less 
demand  on  cabin  space. 

It  appears  on  the  basis  of  the  above,  that 
600  cu.  ft.  can  be  Interpreted  as  a  discrimi- 
nating political  choice,  certainly  worthy  of 
question. 

Commonality  with  the  PAA's  recent  pro- 
-  ctu^ment  of  15  Sabre  75A's  may  also  be  cited 
by  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  supporting  argu- 
ment for  the  Rockwell  selection.  That  these 
two  DOT  organizations  can  benefit  from  the 
commonality  in  parts,  training,  support,  etc. 
Is  a  possibility  provided  the  buy  is  handled 
by  the  PAA  as  an  add-on  to  their  own  ptir- 
chase.  However,  it  appears  Instead  that  the 
Navy  wUl  handle  this  procurement,  thus  pos- 
sibly eliminating  the  benefits  of  common- 
ality as  a  result  of  a  separately  negotiated 
contract  through  a  separate  procurement 
agency.  This  situation  is  as  well,  worthy  of 
question. 

Respective  of  the  Coast  Guard's  recent 
MRS  mission  for  oU  pollution  detection,  an 
out-growth  of  the  nation's  emergent  con- 
cern for  ecological  preservation,  and  the 
more  recent  energy  crisis,  it  is  appropriate  to 
expect  that  as  a  Government  agency  assigned 
to  protect  the  environment,  the  Coast  Guard 
would  set  the  example  by  selecting  the  latest 
In  state  of  the  art  equipments  to  Insure  these 
goals  are  met  when  conducting  their  ovon 
MRS  mission. 

That  the  Sabre  75A  employs  1st  genera- 
tion turbofan  engines,  where  air  pollutant 
tod  energy  consumption  characteristics  are 
easily  bettered  by  existing  2nd  generation 
turbofans.  presently  or  soon  to  be  installed 
on  several  of  the  other  potential  candidate 
aircraft,  reveals  another  interesting  paradox 
associated  with  the  Coast  Guard's  choice. 

Recognizing  that  the  75A's  presently  lim- 
ited performance  In  terms  of  range  and 
endurance  is  surpassed  by  most  of  the  other 
potential  candidates  and  considering  that 
the  Coast  Guard  has  contlnuovisly  empha- 
sized long  endurance  as  a  foremost  opera- 
tional parameter  essential  to  the  MRS  mis- 
sion, it's  anticipated  that  extensive  modlfl- 
cation  to  the  75A  may  be  required.  This 
could  possibly  take  the  form  of  a  new  2nd 
generation  turbofan  and/or  a  modified  or 
hew  wing  design. 


Appendix  No.  8 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  3, 1974. 
Hon.  Claude  S.  Brinegar. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  in  ref- 
erence to  current  hearings  being  held  by  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
on  the  FY  1975  Coast  Guard  Authorization 
bill.  Information  developed  during  testimony 
In  these  hearings  revealed  certain  apparent 
Irregularities  in  the  proposed  initial  pro- 
curement of  over  forty  new  Coast  Guard 
Medium  Range  Surveillance  (MRS)  aircraft. 
These  irregularities  seem  to  be  sufficient  jus- 
tification for  me  to  pursue  the  matter  In  an 
Executive  Session. 

I  ask  for  your  cooperation  in  resolving  the 
situation  in  the  shortest  and  most  efficient 
manner  by  the  provision  of  background  in- 
formation necessary  to  develop  an  accurate 
record.  In  this  context,  would  you  please  pro- 
vide: (1)  The  final  acquisition  paper,  with 
attachments,  submitted  to  the  Transporta- 
tion Systems  Acquisition  Review  Counsel 
(TSARC):  (2)  The  date  of  the  ensuing 
TSARC  meeting  and  the  accompanying  min- 
utes; (3)  A  copy  of  the  letter  from  TSARC  to 
the  Coast  Guard  which  approved,  disap- 
proved or  modified  the  acquisition. 

The  Coast  Guard  apparently  prefers  to 
make  the  procurement  by  a  "sole  source  con- 
tract." Further,  please  provide  the  date  and 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Sole  Source 
Board  convened  In  accordance  with  Federal 
Procurement  Regulations,  together  with  its 
determination  justifying  this  contractual 
approach. 

I  request  that  this  Information  be  fur- 
nished my  office  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  May  8. 1974. 

John  M.  Muhpht. 

Chairman,      Subcommittee     on     Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation. 


Appendix  No.  9 
The  Secretary  op  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  8, 1974. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  Your  letter  of  May  3. 
1974.  requested  background  Information  on 
Coast  Guard's  procurement  of  Medium  Range 
Surveillance  (MRS)  aircraft.  In  response,  I 
amjencloslng  the  following  documents 

1»  The  Transportation  Systems  Acquisition 
Review  CouncU  (TSARC)  approval  memo- 
randum. This  memorandum,  dated  Novem- 
ber 29.  1973.  authorizes  Coast  Guard  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  procurement. 

2.  A  follow-up  memorandum,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1974,  reaffirming  the  TSARC  ap- 
proval. 

3.  The  Sole  Source  Justification.  A  Sole 
Source  Board  meeting  was  not  held  for  this 
procurement.  Each  Board  member  individ- 
ually reviewed  and  approved  the  justification. 
This  is  the  usual  procedure. 

TSARC  considered  the  MRS  aircraft  ac- 
quisition on  October  9.  1973.  No  minutes  of 
the  meeting  were  prepared  because  we  do 
not  normally  prepare  minutes  of  TSARC 
meetings. 

I  understand  that,  as  a  result  of  your 
meeting  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  no  longer  necessary  that 
I  provide  a  copy  of  the  Acquisition  Paper. 

I  trust  that  you  now  have  the  necessary 
Information  to  complete  your  investigation 
of  the  MRS  aircraft  procurement. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brinegar. 


[Clearance  Sheet] 

December  4,  1973. 
Sole  Source  Board  Review 
The  justification  for  lease/option  to  pur- 
chase of  a  modified  Sabre  75A  aircraft  to- 
gether with  an  option  to  purchase  40  addi- 
tional from  Rockwell  International  on  a  non- 
competitive basts  has  been  reviewed. 

The  justification  establishes  a  sound  basis 
for  non-competitive  procurement  becaiue 
the  SABRE  75A  aircraft,  suitably  modified,  is 
the  only  one  that  meets  the  (3oast  Guard's 
requirements. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  pro- 
curement be  approved. 

T.  A.  Mason,  Jr. 
Staff  Member,  Procurement  Law 
Division.  Office  of  Chief  Counsel, 
D.  P.  Cunningham, 
Lieutenant  Commander,  USCG,  Acting 
Chief,  Procurement  Division,  Office  of 
the  Comptroller. 
H.  B.  Thorsen, 
Commander,  USCG,  Assistant  Chief, 
Aeronautical  Engineering  Division, 

Office  of  Engineering. 

first  endorsement 

Date:  December  5,  1973. 
From:  Commandant. 
To:  Chief.  Procurement  Division. 

1.  The  proposed  procurement  is  approved. 

C.  R.  Bender. 


RAISING  STANDARD  DEDUCmON 
MILEAGE  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
TRAVEL  FOR  CHARITABLE  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
raise  the  standard  deduction  mileage  al- 
lowance for  people  who  travel  for  chari- 
table organizations  from  7  to  15  cents  a 
mile.  This  bill  would  equalize  the  mileage 
allowances  for  charitable  organization 
employees  and  volunteers  with  the 
amount  already  set  for  private  industry. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  present  dis- 
tinction should  exist  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  costs  of  operating  a  vehicle  are 
the  same  whether  the  owner  is  being 
paid  or  not. 

Recent  increases  in  the  price  of  fuel 
along  with  the  higher  operating  costs 
of  automobiles  have  made  it  harder  and 
harder  for  volunteer  organizations  to  re- 
cruit people.  These  agencies  provide 
helpful  services  that  benefit  the  entire 
community  and  I  believe  Congress  should 
acknowledge  this  fact. 

This  legislation  would  help  defray  the 
costs  for  those  who  donate  tlieir  time  and 
effort  to  the  community  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.  The  text  of  the 
bill  is  as  follows: 

Hit.  8895 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Increase  to  15  cents  per  mile  the 
standard  mileage  allowance  which  may  be 
used  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  allowed  for  expenses  paid  or  In- 
curred for  the  operation  of  the  automobile 
in  connection  with  the  rendition  of  serv- 
ices to  a  charitable  organization 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congreas  aaaembled,  7%at  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  charitable,  etc.,  contributions 
and  gifts)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (1)  and  (])  as  subsections  (J)  and 
(k) ,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
sections (h)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  MiNiMTTM  Standard  MnJLAGX  Aixow- 
ANCE. — In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
deduction  allowed  under  this  section  for  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  opera- 
tion of  an  automobile  (other  than  tolls  or 
parking  fees)  In  connection  with  the  rendi- 
tion of  services  to  an  organization  described 
In  subsection  (c),  there  shall  be  allowed  a 
standard  mileage  allowance  of  15  cents  per 
mile  traveled  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  In  connection  with  such 
services." 

Sic.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  an  automobile  occurlng 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
In  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 


PRESIDENT  OP  OIL 

(Mr.  OITINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  enter  Into  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  William  V.  Shannon  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  20, 
1975. 1  believe  the  analysis  presented  is  of 
great  value  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  action  Is  taken  on  oil 
pricing  policy. 

PKESroENT  OF  On. 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washington,  July  19. — The  oil  problem  Is 
essentially  political  In  nature  and  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  power  of  Government. 
But  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
cope  with  the  problem  because  the  Nixon 
and  Ford  Administrations  insist  upon  treat- 
ing It  as  an  economic  Issue  that  can  be  re- 
solved by  the  natural  play  of  market  forces. 

Because  of  the  sudden,  huge  Increase  In  the 
price  of  oil,  the  Inflation  and  the  recession 
were  both  made  much  worse  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  As  long  as  Presi- 
dent Ford  persists  In  his  mistaken  policies, 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  suffer 
severe  economic  damage  in  lost  jobs  and  de- 
preciated currency. 

Mr.  Ford  follows  the  judgment  of  the 
major  International  oil  companies  on  oil 
problems  In  the  same  way  that  he  amiably 
heeds  the  advice  of  other  big  business  on 
the  problems  that  Interest  them.  This  Is 
partly  because,  like  Mr.  Nixon  before  him, 
be  Is  heavUy  dependent  on  the  oU  Industry 
aa  part  of  his  political  base.  He  Is  also  a 
stolid  believer  In  the  business  Ideology  of 
rugged  Individualism,  free  markets  and  price 
competition — virtues  that  exist  more  clearly 
In  his  mind  than  they  do  In  the  practices  of 
the  international  oil  Industry. 

But,  basically,  Mr.  Ford  plods  ahead  with 
bis  disastrous  policies  because  he  does  not 
know  any  better.  No  one  who  knew  Oerald 
Ford  and  his  dreary,  negative  record  during 
a  quarter-century  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  ever  have  chosen  him  to 
lead  the  nation  in  meeting  a  complex  and 
unprecedented  situation. 

There  are  many  men  In  both  parties  in 
Congress  who  much  better  understand  the 
real  nature  of  the  oil  problem.  But  because 
the  solutions  require  sacrifice.  It  Is  almost 
Insuperably  difficult  to  put  together  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  suppwrt  of  legislation. 

The  fiindamental  fact  Is  that  there  Is  no 
oil  shortage  and  no  energy  crisis.  Rather, 
there  Is  a  political  crisis.  The  oil-exporting 
ooimtrles  have  become  cohesive  enough  to 


blackmail  the  wealthy  Industrial  countries 
by  raising  the  price  of  oil  to  an  extortionate 
level,  keeping  it  there,  and  threatening  to 
raise  It  still  higher. 

In  this  crisis,  no  one  is  defending  the  in- 
terests of  American  consumers.  Although  five 
of  the  seven  major  international  oil  com- 
panies are  Aiaerican-owned,  their  Interests 
and  the  nation's  interests  are  not  Identical. 

With  the  world  market  now  glutted  with 
oil,  these  American  companies  help  the  Arab 
countries  allocate  and  rationalize  the  cut- 
backs in  production  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  prices  from  falling.  As  business  part- 
ners of  the  Arabs  In  the  Middle  East  and  as 
producers  of  oil  In  the  United  States,  these 
companies  have  no  incentive  to  keep  the 
price  of  oil  down.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  propaganda  and  political  protagonists  in- 
side thU  country  for  the  cartel. 

President  Ford  is  now  urging  Congress  to 
abolish  the  price  ceiling  of  $5.25  a  barrel  on 
oil  from  wells  that  were  producing  before 
1973.  This  co-called  "old  oil"  provides  40  per- 
cent of  U.S.  supplies.  The  rest  of  native  oil  Is 
selling  at  the  world  cartel  price  of  about  $13 
a  Marrel. 

Since  companies  produce  both  old  and  new 
otl,  they  are  getting  an  average  price  for  their 
total  output  of  roughly  $7.50  a  barrel.  That 
is  triple  the  price  of  only  two  years  ago.  Yet 
the  companies  have  the  audacity  to  say  that 
they  need  to  get  the  extortionate  world  price 
for  all  their  oil  if  they  are  to  have  any  "in- 
centive" to  search  for  and  produce  additional 
oil  In  this  country. 

The  United  States  ought  to  have  the  politi- 
cal will  and  toughness  to  refuse  to  be  black- 
mailed. It  should  stabilize  the  price  of  do- 
mestic oil,  old  and  new,  at  $7.50  a  barrel  as 
provided  In  a  bill  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive John  Dingell,  Michigan  Democrat.  It 
should  then  make  a  concerted  effort  to  break 
the  world  cartel  price. 

The  Arab  countries  supplied  only  1.3  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  this  coimtry  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  less  than  8  per  cent 
of  total  U.S.  oil  reniurements.  By  conserva- 
tion, the  U.S.  could  promptly  reduce  oil  con- 
sumption by  that  amount.  A  sustained  cut- 
back of  this  magnitude  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant political  signal  to  the  cartel. 

Gasoline  consumption  could  be  limited  by 
law  to  the  present  level  of  consumption.  As 
the  economy  recovered  and  as  Detroit  pro- 
duced more  fuel-efficient  cars,  gasoline  con- 
sumption could  gradually  be  reduced  from 
present  levels  by  steeply  rising  gasoline  taxes. 

The  United  States  could  adopt  a  much 
firmer  policy  toward  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
than  merely  getting  some  of  Its  depreciated 
dollars  back  by  selling  them  military  equip- 
ment and  petrochemical  plants.  They  should 
both  be  treated  the  way  one  treats  any  black- 
mailer. 

As  the  world's  strongest  economic  power 
and  greatest  single  user  of  petroleum,  the 
United  States  could  face  down  the  cartel  and 
win.  But  not  as  long  as  its  President  es- 
I>ouses  the  policies  of  the  American  division 
of  the  world  oil  cartel. 


RUNAWAY  RIP-OFF 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inequities  to  American  labor  of  the  so- 
called  "nmaway  plants"  operated  out- 
side the  country  by  numerous  U.S.  cor- 
porations are  well  loiown.  Under  the  guise 
of  cutting  costs,  American  jobs  are  will- 
ingly sacrificed. 

The  1974  Trade  Act  redoubles  efforts 
to  compensate  workers  displaced  by  im- 
ports. It  broadens  eligibility.  Increases 
benefits,  and  provides  speclsJ  grants  for 


job  hunting — and  moving  and  relocation 
expenses. 

In  the  first  such  certification  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Labor  Department  has  ap- 
proved a  petition  by  the  Chula  Vista  local 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, for  relief  of  some  800  members 
laid  off  because  a  local  manufacturer, 
Rohr  Industries,  sends  work  to  subsidiary 
plants  in  nearby  Mexico. 

I  am  advised  that  these  idled  workers, 
most  of  them  my  constltutents,  are  eligi- 
ble for  maximum  weekly  benefits  of  70 
percent  of  their  average  weekly  wage  for 
a  period  of  up  to  78  weeks. 

Now  I  should  be  happy — and  I  am — 
that  these  employees  are  getting  this  ex- 
tra assist  from  their  Government.  After 
all,  they  are  pawns  In  political/trade 
games  involving  an  array  of  formidable 
interests,  over  whose  machinations  the 
workers  have  no  control. 

Nor  do  I  really  blame  Rohr  for  the 
plight  of  these  erstwhile  employees.  Rohr, 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  public 
transportation  techniques,  has  plenty  of 
problems  of  Its  own.  In  farming  jobs  to 
Mexico,  the  company  Is  simply  doing 
what  is  not  only  condoned  but  actually 
encouraged  by  two  glaring  loopholes  in 
the  tariff  schedules.  These  exempt  such 
companies  from  most  of  the  duties  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay  when  fin- 
ished products  are  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

My  real  grievance  Is  with  the  rather 
ridiculous  pass  we  have  come  to:  Here 
we  have  a  situation  where  the  Labor  De- 
partment win  make  considerable  pay- 
out, presumably  in  the  Interest  of  gen- 
erating trade — but  which  may  not  have 
that  effect  at  all. 

In  the  Rohr  program,  there  are  no 
Mexican  products  coming  across  the  bor- 
der. That  is  not  an  "import"  program  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word:  rather,  it  is 
a  jobs  export  program. 

What  we  have  here,  then.  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizing  the  human  costs  of 
a  "runaway  plants"  operation  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  trade  relations  with 
Mexico  or  any  other  country. 

And  tl\e  costs  will  be  substantial.  While 
obviously  no  one  can  say  at  the  moment 
just  what  the  compensation  and  allow- 
ances for  the  Rohr  workers  will  finally 
amount  to,  some  generalizations  are 
possible. 

Regular  unemployment  compensation 
runs  from  $75  to  $90  a  week,  depending 
on  how  much  a  person  was  earning  when 
he  lost  his  Job. 

The  California  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Development,  which  will  administer 
the  "imports"  program  for  the  Labor 
Department,  estimates  that  in  most  cases 
the  compensation  the  State  is  now  pay- 
ing will  be  increased  by  $65  to  $90  a  week 
to  bring  covered  workers  up  to  the  levels 
specified  by  the  Trade  Act. 

For  800  workers,  the  total  additional 
pasmients  will  be  in  the  range,  at  least 
Initially,  of  $50,000  to  $70,000  a  week. 

That  is  a  lot  of  public  money  to  sup- 
port the  "nmaway  plants"  habit. 

Maybe  it  is  time  we  took  another  look 
at  the  tariff  schedule — particularly  sec- 
tions 806.30  and  807.00  which  make  "nm- 
away plants"  so  lucrative. 

A  news  story  from  this  morning's 
Chula  Vista  Star-News  follows: 
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SICHT   HVNDBXD    JOBS    LOST    TO    MSXICO— EX- 

ROHB  WoBK^  Dux  Pat 

Washington. — ^The  VS.  Department  of 
Labor  has  agreed  to  provide  unemployment 
compensation  to  some  800  former  Rohr  em- 
ployes because  of  Rohr's  exports  of  jobs.  Rep. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (D-Chula  Vista)  learned 
yesterday. 

"In  the  case  of  Rohr,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  determined  'that  Imports  contrib- 
uted Importantly  to  the  workers'  unemploy- 
ment," said  Van  Deerlln's  aide  John  Mc- 
Laren, quoting  from  a  labor  department  of- 
ficial. 

"What  we're  talking  about  Is  not  regular 
Imports.  "We're  talking  about  the  export  of 
Jobs  across  the  border." 

The  decision,  which  was  certified  officially 
last  Friday,  was  made  after  the  determina- 
tion by  a  labor  department  official,  who  took 
depositions  from  Rohr  management  and 
union  officials. 

The  department  determined  that  about 
800  workers,  who  lost  their  jobs  because 
Rohr  sends  some  of  Its  work  to  Mexico  and 
other  foreign  countries,  are  entitled  to  70  per 
cent  of  their  former  weekly  wage  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  78  weeks. 

The  800  laid-off  employes  will  also  be  given 
a  "jobs  search"  allowance  of  up  to  $300,  and 
a  relocation  allowance  of  up  to  $500  If  they 
must  move  to  find  work. 

"This  Is  the  first  such  certification  In  Cali- 
fornia under  this  program,"  McLaren  said. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
state  Employment  Development  Department 
in  Chula  Vista  on  F  St.  near  4th  Ave. 

The  federal  money  will  supplement  state 
compensation  up  to  the  70  per  cent  mark. 
Laid-off  employes  are  being  Informed  of  the 
decision  by  officials  In  the  local  755  ma- 
chinists union. 


NUCLEAR    REGULATORY    COMMIS- 
SION'S AUTHORIZATIONS  BILL 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago,  the  House  adopted  by  a  substantial 
margin  an  amendment  which  I  spon- 
sored to  H.R.  7001,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission's  authorizations  bill. 
The  amendment  stated  In  part: 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
not  license  any  shipments  by  air  transport 
of  Plutonium  in  any  form. 

This  restriction  was  to  remain  In  force 
until  such  time  as  the  Commission  could 
certify  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  they  had  developed  a  safe 
container  that  would  not  rupture  in  an 
air  crash. 

In  my  statement  accompanying  in- 
troduction of  this  amendment,  I  pointed 
to  the  incredible  toxicity  of  plutonlum 
coupled  with  the  existing  Inadequate 
standards  for  contalnerlzatlon  as  justi- 
fications for  adoption  of  this  crucial 
measure.  Spillage  of  only  20  pounds  of 
this  material  resulting  from  even  a  small 
crack  in  a  container  resulting  from 
an  air  crash  would  necessitate  the 
evacuation  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York,  encompassing  about 
22  million  people,  about  one-tenth  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  resultant  deaths  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  This  staggering 
possibility  constitutes  a  risk  which  Is 
totally  unacceptable  to  any  person  In 
possession  of  their  sanity.  Individual 
Congressmen,  unwilling  to  bear  the  awe- 


some resix>nsibillty  of  allowing  Pluton- 
ium to  continue  to  be  flown  over  the 
heads  of  their  constltutents,  responded 
to  this  grave  danger  by  supporting  my 
amendment  165  to  79,  a  ratio  of  greater 
than  2  to  1. 

The  Insensltlvity  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  this  appalling 
risk  could  not  be  better  dramatized  than 
by  the  contents  of  a  letter  dated  June  24 
to  George  Murphy,  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
from  Marcus  Rowden,  Acting  (Chair- 
man of  the  NRC.  This  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
to  the  almost  incomprehensible  risks  in- 
volved is  equally  apparent  In  testimony 
given  by  members  of  the  Commission  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  June  25  and 
In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robert  Seamans,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Reserach  and 
Development  Administration  to  Sen- 
ators Stennis  and  Pastore.  I  would  like 
to  include,  as  appendixes  to  my  remarks, 
these  three  documents  as  examples  of 
deliberate  attempts  by  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  to  cloud  the  crucial 
Issue  involved  in  my  amendment:  ad- 
equate protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  citizens  of  this  country. 

Initially,  the  Commission  claims  that 
my  amendment  is  unnecessary  because 
they,  themselves  are  actively  consider- 
ing the  general  subject  of  transportation 
of  radioactive  material  in  a  rulemaking 
proceeding.  Of  course  we  all  know  that 
this  same  Commission  has  made  an  in- 
terim ruling  that  air  shipments  could 
continue  while  they  made  such  a  deter- 
mination. My  amendment  was  precisely 
designed  to  end  this  "waffling,"  indeci- 
sion, and  indifference  by  placing  a  legis- 
lative moratorium  on  such  shipments.  If 
the  executive  branch  cannot  take  this 
elementary  step  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  people,  then  it  is  up  to  the  Congress. 
It  was  exactly  in  this  spirit  that  the 
House  overwhelmingly  adopted  my 
amendment  3  weeks  ago. 

The  NRC's  June  24  letter  announces 
that  the  interim  ruling  of  the  NRC  was 
based  on  both  the  high  Integrity  of  the 
packaging  and  on  the  record  of  no  ac- 
cidents in  the  civilian  air  transporta- 
tion sector.  Examination  of  current 
packaging  standards  finds  them  to  be 
mediocre  at  best  and  tragically  Inade- 
quate at  worst.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  after  years  of  testing, 
require  that  containers  carrjdng  pluto- 
nlum withstand  such  simple  tests  as  a  30- 
foot  drop  onto  a  steel  plate — terminal 
velocity  of  45  feet  per  second;  a  40-lnch 
drop  onto  a  steel  spike;  30  minutes  of 
heat  exposure  at  1,475°  F.;  and  water  Im- 
mersion for  24  hours.  Just  as  one  ex- 
ample of  the  apparent  lack  of  concern 
of  the  NRC  in  approving  these  standards, 
the  terminal  velocity  of  a  crashing  air- 
plane Is  approximately  160  miles  per 
hour,  or  235  feet  per  second.  In  other 
words,  the  NRC  requires  that  packaging 
withstand  an  impact  only  one-fifth  as 
severe — terminal  velocity  of  45  feet  per 
second — as  actual  impact  conditions  In 
an  air  crash — 235  feet  per  second. 

In  commenting  upon  the  one  known  set 
of  container  testing  where  more  rigorous 
qualifications  were  established,  a  series 


of  tests  at  Sandia  Laboratories,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  recom- 
mended : 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
adopt  more  stringent  standards  for  the  de- 
sign and  fabrication  of  these  types  of 
packaging  and  to  require  comprehensive  per- 
formance tests  en  each  design  at  these  more 
stringent  levels,  prior  to  their  wide  scale  use 
by  industry. 

In  May  1975,  Irving  Pinkel,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  leading  crash  expert, 
after  reviewing  the  test  results,  con- 
cluded that  continued  use  of  current  con- 
tainers in  air  transport  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  negligence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  EPA,  various  en- 
vironmental groups,  a  special  panel  of 
experts  convened  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  Irving 
Pinkel  all  concluded  that  current  pack- 
aging is  unsafe  and  that  air  transporta- 
tion should  cease.  The  House  has  legis- 
lated these  recommendations  in  the  form 
of  my  amendment.  And  the  only  NRC 
response  Is  that  they  are  actively  study- 
ing the  general  question  of  air  trans- 
portation and  that  their  packaging 
standards  have  a  high  integrity.  Irving 
Pinkel  would  call  that  position  negligent; 
I  call  it  a  betrayal  of  the  public  trust. 

In  my  floor  statement  of  June  20  I  dis- 
cussed In  some  detail  the  two  accidents 
involving  the  release  of  plutonlum  from 
military  aircraft.  The  accidents  and 
clean-up  operations  near  Thule,  Green- 
land, and  Palomares,  Spain,  though  re- 
sulting in  no  deaths  because  they  oc- 
curred over  totally  uninhabited  areas, 
did  have  an  estimated  cost  to  American 
taxpayers  in  excess  of  $500  million. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these 
two  accidents  is  very  simple:  events 
which  have  an  extremely  low  probability 
of  occurring,  do  in  fact  occur.  Witness 
the  horrifying  and  tragic  accident  In- 
volving an  Eastern  jet  3  weeks  ago  at 
Kennedy  Airport  in  my  own  district. 
Improbable?  Yes.  Highly  unlikely?  Yes. 
NRC's  interim  decision  to  allow  air 
transportation  to  continue  Is  shocking. 
Irresponsible,  and  contemptuous  of  the 
public's  safety.  In  whose  Interest  is  It 
to  take  such  a  huge  risk?  Certainly  not 
the  public's. 

Equally  Interesting  is  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Lee  Gossick,  the  Executive  Director 
of  Operations  for  the  NRC,  before  the 
Joint  Committee.  He  argues  that  the 
cannisters  used  to  ship  plutonlum  are  of 
approximately  the  same  Integrity  as  the 
flight  recorder  devices  used  in  most 
major  aircraft.  Mr.  Gossick  had  Just 
pointed  out  that  the  flight  recorder  In 
the  Eastern  Air  Lines  crash  had  survived 
the  Impact  and  the  fire,  as  an  attempt  to 
support  his  contention  that  current 
packaging  of  plutonlum  Is  safe. 

This  is  misleading.  Mr.  Gossick  knows 
full  well  that  the  Integrity  of  plutonlum 
containers  should  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  flight  recorder  devices.  It  is 
transparently  clear  that  one  small  crack 
in  a  flight  recorder  package  may  not 
destroy  the  viability  of  the  recording  de- 
vice while  the  same  small  crack  in  a 
Plutonium  cannlster,  would  predictably 
cause  a  year-long  evacuation  of  an 
entire  metropolitan  area  and  cause  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  deaths. 
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Mr.  Oossick's  misleading  argument  Is 
further  coimtered  by  information 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Harold  Martin- 
sen,  a  senior  staff  engineer  for  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association.  He  explained 
that  the  key  to  survivability  of  the  flight 
recorders  is  not  the  construction  of  the 
protective  cannister,  but  rather  the  fact 
that  they  are  located  in  the  tail  section 
of  each  airplane.  The  tail  Is  hit  with  the 
least  amount  of  impact  in  nearly  all  air 
accidents.  On  the  contrary,  cargo  sec- 
tions on  transport  planes,  where  Plu- 
tonium is  carried,  are  among  the  most 
vulnerable  locations  for  impact  and  fire 
damage.  Thus,  imless  the  NRC  Is 
planning  on  flying  plutonium  in  the  tail 
sections  of  airplanes,  Mr.  Gossick  cannot 
logically  base  his  argument  on  flight 
recorder  survivabilty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Miu*phy,  staff 
director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
At(Hnlc  Energy  termed  NRC  behaivor  In 
relation  to  air  transportation  of  plu- 
tonium as  attempts  at  obfuscation.  I 
consider  their  actions  to  be  deliberate  at- 
tempts to  confuse  and  deceive  the  people 
and  Congress.  There  can  be  no  Justifica- 
tion for  continued  air  transportation  of 
Plutonium. 

The  second  Commission  argument 
against  my  amendment  is  that  it  calls 
for  absolute  safety,  which  the  Commis- 
sion feels  is  "undesirable  from  both  a 
practical  and  social  standpoint."  There 
is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  on  the  record 
or  elsewhere  that  anyone  In  the  House, 
least  of  all  myself,  wished  to  impose  such 
a  standard  on  the  NRC.  Indeed,  the  word 
absolute  appears  nowhere  on  the  record. 
All  my  amendment  requires  is  that  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  test  and 
develop  a  container  which  they  can  cer- 
tify as  being  safe  while  using  the  one 
restriction  in  the  amendment — that  It 
will  not  rupture  upon  the  crash  of  a 
high-flying  aircraft. 

If  the  NRC  already  has  a  safe  con- 
tainer, as  they  allege,  then  why  are  they 
protesting  so  vehemently?  Indeed,  legis- 
lative drafting  counsel,  representatives 
of  the  New  York  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's OfiBce,  and  a  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  legislative  attorney  assure 
me  that  my  amendment  legislates  flexi- 
bility and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  the  NRC.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  clear- 
ly illustrates  that  members  of  that  body 
also  interpret  the  amendment  in  this 
way. 

The  final  argument  of  the  NRC  claims 
that  the  House  adopted  my  amendment 
without  adequate  floor  debate  and  hear- 
ings. This  Is  another  classic  example  of 
NRC's  disregard  for  the  repeatedly  clear 
expressions  of  congressional  intent  dur- 
ing the  last  14  months.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee holds  hearings  and  receives  de- 
tailed testimony  on  NRC  activities  In 
preparing  the  annual  authorizations  bill. 

In  June  of  1974,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials,  which 
Included  investigations  of  two  commer- 
cial airline  accidents  involving  the  re- 
lease of  radioactive  material.  And  last 
September,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special  panel 
of  experts  from  Government  and  Indus- 
try recommended  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee that  all  air  transportation  of  Plu- 


tonium cease,  unlesc  it  was  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  The  NRC 
response,  nearly  1  full  year  later,  is  that 
the  NRC  is  actively  considering  the 
matter. 

These  condescending  and  misleading 
responses  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  indi- 
cate that  they  are  oblivious  to  the  grave 
public  concerns  expressed  repeatedly  by 
the  Congress. 

Three  elementary  facts  stand  out: 

First.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  admitted  in  June  of  1974  that 
with  present  containers,  an  air  crash 
"could  result  in  the  dispersal  of  the  ma- 
terial into  the  environment."  They  went 
on  to  recommend  in  June  of  1974  that  the 
packaging  standards  should  be  tightened 
before  further  use  of  such  containers ; 

Second.  No  rational  scrutiny  of  the 
record  can  show  that  absolute  safety  was 
the  criterion  legislated  by  the  House;  and 

Third.  Numerous  sessions  of  congres- 
sional coDMnittees  have  provided  exten- 
sive hearings  and  debate  on  this  subject 
and  resulted  in  recommendations  that  air 
transportation  cease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  been  ap- 
plauded for  its  responsible  action  on  my 
amendment  by  many  officials,  including 
Ogden  Reid,  commissioner  of  environ- 
mental conservation  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose 
letters  are  attached.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  to  follow  the  initiative 
of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  House 
and  adopt  H.R.  7001  with  my  amendment 
over  the  specious  objections  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regiilatory  Commission. 

I  include  the  following: 
Testimony    of    Members    op    the    Nucxear 

Regulatory  Commission  Before  the  Joint 

Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  June  25, 

1975 

Mr.  George  Murphy.  Last  week.  Congress- 
man Scheuer  Introduced  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  ol  the  House  which  in  part  said, 
"The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shaU 
not  license  any  shipments  by  air  transport 
of  Plutonium."  The  amendment  went  on  to 
state,  "Until  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission has  certified  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Congress  that  a 
safe  container  has  been  developed  and  tested 
which  will  not  rupture  under  crash  and  blast- 
testing  equivalent  to  the  crash  and  explosion 
of  a  high-flying  aircraft." 

Just  this  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  NBC,  responding  to  a  request  for  their 
views,  stating  that  the  NBC  is  opposed  to 
this  amendment. 

At  this  precise  moment  of  course,  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  has  a  story  of 
the  plane  that  crashed  off  the  runway  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport.  "Accident  Worst  Here  in  A  De- 
cade," the  headline  states.  I  understand,  of 
course,  this  was  not  a  cargo  plane,  but  never- 
theless it  was  a  significantly  large  plane. 

NEC's  two  reasons  for  opposing  this  amend- 
ment are  in  Its  letter  dated  June  24  and 
I  quote  : 

"One,  because  the  NEC  Is  actively  consid- 
ering the  general  subject  of  safety  of  trans- 
portation of  radioactive  material  by  air  In  a 
rule  making  proceeding  and,  two,  the  amend- 
ment would  require  absolute  guarantee  of 
safety,  which  1b  undesirable  from  a  practical 
and  a  social  standpoint. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Bowden,  If  you  oould  com- 
ment on  this  and  indicate  In  light  of  these 
matters  why  you  oppose  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Marcus  Bowden.  I  wo\iId  emphasize  to 


begin  with  that  not  only  Is  the  Nuclear  Reg. 
ulatory  Commission  considering  the  air 
transport  of  special  nuclear  material,  includ- 
ing Plutonium,  In  a  rule  making  proceeding, 
but  the  Commission  has  also  underway  a 
procedure  for  expediting  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  whether  the  air  transport  of 
Plutonium  should  be  suspended  pending 
completion  of  the  rule  making  proceeding. 

Mr.  Murphy.  When  will  that  be  decided? 

Mr.  BowDKN.  We  have  called  for  public 
opinion  to  be  submitted  by  the  2nd  of  July. 
We  are  going  to  turn  to  the  Commission's 
position  on  that  very  quickly  thereafter,  I 
can  assure  you.  I  cannot  give  you  any  precise 
date,  but  we  recognize  the  need  for  expedi- 
tious determination.  ...  I  would  think  that 
a  period  of  a  month  would  be  reasonable  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Bowden,  you  realize,  of 
course,  that  the  special  panel  which  the 
Joint  Committee  formed  last  year  reviewed 
these  and  related  matters,  and  page  14  of  the 
Committee  Print  of  September  17,  1974  con- 
tains the  panel's  following  recommendation: 
"The  panel  recommends  that  the  AEC"— I 
believe  that  since  January  19  It  would  be 
NBC — "and  DOT  prohibit  shipment  by  air- 
air  cargo  as  well  as  passenger  aircraft — of 
other  than  exempt  quantities  of  plutonium 
and  other  transportation  group  one  material 
unless  the  determination  is  made  that  the 
air  shipment  Is  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  nation." 

Mr.  Bowden.  Yes,  I  appreciate  that.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  bring  that  up  only  to  Illus- 
trate that  on  both  sides  of  this  very,  very 
difficult  coin,  as  Chairman  Young  has 
pointed  out,  we  should  act  reasonably  and 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  Bowden.  The  second  asp)ect  relates  to 
the  criterion  established  as  the  basis  for  a 
Commission  certification.  Nuclear  Begula- 
tory  Commission  certification,  which  would 
allow  air  transport  of  plutonium  In  the 
future.  It  is  as  we  read  it  an  absolute  safety 
criterion. 

We  would  suggest  that  this  be  considered 
very  carefvQly  in  terms  of  its  practical  eSect 
here  and  Its  Implications  as  a  safety  or  secu- 
rity standard.  Up  until  now  at  least.  ...  the 
basic  concept  has  been  reasonable  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety  or,  as  we  have 
applied  It  in  other  ways,  reasonable  assur* 
ances  of  no  undue  risk. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Bowden,  I  don't  think 
that  Congressman  Scheuer — and  I  would  not 
remotely  speak  for  him — mentioned  the  term 
"absolute  safety"  which  you  refer  to.  I  pay 
tribute  to  you  because  you  are  a  master  of 
obfuscation.  I  think  the  issue  is  very  simple. 
It  Is  this:  If  you  are  going  to  transport  the 
material  by  air  transport  and  It  looks  like 
there  might  be  a  crash,  or  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  crash,  let  us  have  the  material  in 
a  container  so  that  It  does  not  break  open 
and  contaminate  the  surrounding  area.  I  sim- 
ply pointed  out  it  occasionally  happens. 
There  Is  a  picture  of  it. 

Mr.  BovTOEN.  Well,  the  observation  was 
made  to  put  In  graphic  terms  rather  than 
to  obscure  the  Issue.  I  think  the  issue  Is 
too  important  to  be  obscured  or  talked 
around. 

Mr.  BicHARO  Kennedy.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  not  wishing  to  have  absolute  safety.  It  Is 
just  a  question  of  the  possibility  of  getting 
absolute  safety. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Kennedy,  can  you  develop 
a  safe  container?  That  Is  all  the  Congress- 
man asks  for. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  safe  containers  al- 
ready, sir. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Then  his  amendment  Is  tm- 
necessary.  Why  don't  you  just  simply  say, 
thank  you.  It's  a  good  Idea  and  we  have  a 
safe  container? 

Mr.  Edward  Mason.  I  dont  think  tba 
amendment  calls  for  a  safe  container.  It  says, 
"will  not  rupture."  I  think  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  YouNQ.  It  might  be  helpfid  here  If  I 
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read  one  sentence  from  the  amendment. 
"This  restriction  shall  be  in  force  until  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  certified 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of 
the  Congress  that  a  safe  container  has  been 
developed  and  tested  which  will  not  rupture 
under  crash  and  blast-testing  equivalent  to 
the  crash  and  explosion  of  a  high  fiylng  air- 
craft." 

So  it  is  very  much  in  this,  a  safe  container. 

Proceed. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
Tou  read  what  I  was  about  to  read.  That  was 
the  question.  What  about  it? 

Mr.  John  Young.  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  I  under- 
stand it  you  feel  that  you  do  have,  or  that  It 
Is  within  the  realm  of  possibility,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  container  that  would  meet  the 
criteria  set  up  in  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  can't  say  at  the  moment, 
sir,  that  the  containers  that  exist  are  rupture 
proof  In  all  cases.  I  don't  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  guarantee  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  I  agree  also  with  what  you 
have  said  about  absolute  safety.  When  you 
are  dealing  in  terms  of  absolute  and  apply- 
mg  it  to  functions  of  people,  it  just  doesn't 
fit.  But  we  do  feel  that  scientifically  and 
technically  we  could  develop  a  container  that 
we  could  rely  on  to  withstand  a  crash. 

Mr.  Lee  Gossick.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  re- 
mark that  under  the  conditions  of  the  very 
unfortunate  crash  In  New  York,  the  con- 
tainers that  are  presently  In  use,  I  think  we 
would  have  no  doubts  that  those  containers 
would  have  survived  the  crash.  The  problem 
that  we  have  with  the  wording  in  the  amend- 
ment Is  that  It  appears  that  reference  to  a 
high  flying  aircraft,  high  speed  explosion,  It 
is  conceivable  a  headon  crash  at  that  alti- 
tude with  an  explosion  is  different  from  the 
kind  of  accident  that  happened  this  morning. 

Senator  Clifford  Case.  Wh^t  does  the  mili- 
tary do  about  safeguards? 

Mr.  Gossick.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
certainly  are  in  the  practice  of  transporting 
weapons  on  a  routine  basis. 

Senator  Case.  What  Is  the  normal  practice? 
Do  they  usually  use  air  transport  or  do  they 
usually  use  trucks  or  railroads  or  do  they 
usually  use  ships?  If  they  had  a  choice  which 
would  they  use? 

Mr.  Gossick.  In  the  past.  Senator  Case,  it 
is  my  understanding  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation have  been  used.  Of  course,  with  the 
emphasis  on  emergency  or  on  time  then  cer- 
tainly air  transportation   is  used. 

Senator  Case.  Your  regulations  aren't  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  matter  of  time.  .  .  . 
You  would  be  relatively  free  to  require 
ground  transport  unless  it  was  by  oxcart  or 
something  like  that  as  opposed  to  flying. 
You  don't  have  the  same  possible  need  for 
speed  except  in  great  emergencies  that  might 
exist.  So  you  are  in  a  position  to  take  the 
safest  method  of  transport  as  well  as  the 
best  way  of  packaging,  I  take  It. 

Mr.  Gossick.  Yes. 

Senator  Case.  In  its  widest  aspect  this 
matter  of  safe  transport  has  a  bearing  on 
the  question  of  how  you  locate  plants  for 
producing  power,  for  processing  this  ma- 
terial and  for  disposal  of  waste  too. 

Mr.  Rowden.  There  are  Indeed  ramifica- 
tions in  other  areas.  Senators. 

Senator  Case.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  Senator. 

In  summary,  then,  using  this  unfortunate 
incident  that  occurred  at  Kennedy  Airport, 
it  is  the  feeling  of  this  panel  that  there  are 
containers  avaUable  or  in  fact  they  can  be 
available  that  would  have  survived  a  crash 
of  this  type? 

Mr.  Gossick.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Someone 
Just  handed  me  a  note.  I  have  not  read  the 
article  about  the  accident  but  it  indicates 
that  the  flight  recorder  was  recovered  Intact. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  exactly  what  I  had  in 
mind.  There  were  some  containers  that  did 
survive. 

Mr.  Gossick.  In  our  analysis  and  tests  of 


containers  that  we  have  run  thus  far,  that 
we  have  looked  at,  they  mdlcate  that  the 
current  Type  B  packages  that  are  in  use  are 
approximately  at  least  the  same  Integrity 
as  the  crash  recorder  devices. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  you  had  occasion  or 
availed  yourself  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  Congressman  Scheuer  about  the 
safety  of  those  containers? 

Mr.  Gossick.  Yes,  we  have  had  communi- 
cations with  Congressman  Scheuer.  We  have 
had  letters,  correspondence  with  him.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have. 

Mr.  Young.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

Letter  Prom  Marcus  Bowden  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  to  George 
Murphy  op  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  June  24,  1975 

U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  24, 1975. 
Mr.  George  F.  Murphy.  Jr., 
Executive    Director.    Joint    Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
Dear  Mr.  Murphy:   The  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission   appreciates   the   opportu- 
nity to  submit  its  views  on  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Bepresentative  Scheuer  to  H.R. 
7001,  a  bill   authorizing  appropriations  for 
NRC   for  fiscal   year   1976.   The   amendment 
provides  as  follows : 

"The  Nuclear  Regulatorr  Commission  shall 
not  license  any  shipments  by  air  transport 
of  plutonium  in  any  form,  whether  exports, 
imports  or  domestic  shipments;  Provided 
however,  that  any  plutonium  In  any  form 
contained  in  a  medical  device  designed  for 
individual  human  application  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  this  restriction.  This  restriction  shall 
be  In  force  until  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  has  certified  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Congress 
that  a  safe  container  has  been  developed  and 
tested  which  will  not  rupture  under  crash 
and  blast-testmg  equivalent  to  the  crash 
and  explosion  of  a  high-flying  aircraft." 

The  NRC  is  opposed  to  this  amendment  for 
two  basic  reasons:  (1)  the  NRC  is  actively 
considering  the  general  subject  of  the  safety 
of  transportation  of  radioactive  material  by 
air  in  a  rule  making  proceeding,  and  (2)  the 
amendment  would  require  an  absolute  guar- 
antee of  safety  which  is  undesirable  from 
both  a  practical  and  social  standpoint. 

The  safety  of  air  transportation  of  plu- 
tonium and  other  radioactive  materials  is 
under  active  study  by  this  Commission.  As 
part  of  NRC's  review  of  regulations  and 
procedures,  which  had  originally  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  AEC,  the  NRC  has  initiated 
a  re-evaluation  of  its  rules  concerning  the 
transportation  of  all  radioactive  materials  by 
air.  This  was  announced  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  June  2,  1975.  The  rule  making  pro- 
ceeding, and  a  companion  environmental  Im- 
pact statement,  will  consider  standards  for 
containers  used  in  transporting  all  radio- 
active materials  and  safeguards  against  di- 
version and  sabotage.  The  proceeding  and 
Impact  statement  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  DOT  and  the  FAA.  which  have  overlap- 
ping Jurisdiction  over  safety  aspects  of  pack- 
aging and  transportation  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials. 

The  NRC  Is  also  actively  considering 
whether  Its  current  regulations  allowing  air 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials 
should  remain  In  effect  during  the  rule  mak- 
ing proceeding.  The  NRC  published  its  In- 
terim evaluation  of  this  question  In  the  June 
2  Federal  Register  notice.  Subject  to  consid- 
eration of  comments  to  be  received  from  the 
public,  the  NRC  tentatively  concluded  that 
Its  currently  effective  regulations  should  re- 
main In  effect  during  the  Interim  period. 
Noting  that  the  requests  for  suspension  of  air 
transportation  were  not  based  on  any  sig- 
nificant new  Information  which  would  Indi- 


cate that  present  packaging  requirements  are 
inadequate,  the  NRC  stated  that  "In  Ught  of 
present  Information  as  to  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  air  shipment  of  radioactive  mate- 
rial, the  Commission  finds  no  sound  basis  .  . . 
for  requiring  the  suspension  of  shipments." 
Comments  are  due  on  the  suspension  ques- 
tion on  July  2,  1975.  Promptly  following  the 
period  for  submitting  comments,  the  NRC 
will  reconsider  its  interim  evaluation  on  the 
basis  of  comments  received. 

The  Commission's  interim  evaluation  took 
Into  account  a  number  of  considerations 
WOTth  reciting  here.  We  would  note,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  container  Integrity  standards 
In  NBC  regulations  are  consistent  with  those 
foUowed  by  over  seventy  foreign  countries 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy. The  present  standards  have  been  devel- 
oped after  extensive  research  and  testing. 
They  are  based  on  two  main  considerations: 
(1)  protection  of  the  public  from  external 
radiation  and  (2)  assurance  that  the  con- 
tents are  unlikely  to  be  released  diulng  either 
normal  or  accident  conditions  of  transport  or, 
U  the  container  Is  not  designed  to  withstand 
accidents,  that  Its  contents  are  so  limited  In 
quantity  as  to  preclude  a  significant  radia- 
tion safety  problem  if  released.  The  safety 
standards  for  the  integrity  of  containers  used 
to  ship  plutomum  and  other  radioactive  ma- 
terial, as  set  forth  In  NRC's  regulation  in  10 
CFR  Part  71  and  DOT  regulations  In  49  CFR 
Parts  170-178,  have  imdergone  continual 
evaluation  and  Improvement  by  cognizant 
United  States  and  International  agencies 
since  first  established  in  1948. 

Container  designs  required  to  meet  acci- 
dent conditions,  such  as  plutonium  contain- 
er designs,  require  NRC  approval  prior  to  use. 
Such  container  designs  are  subject  to  rigor- 
ous analysis  and  testing.  The  container  de- 
signs are  evaluated  under  current  regula- 
tions against  accident  test  conditions  which 
were  chosen  to  provide  reproducible  condi- 
tions representative  of  severe  transportation 
accident  environments. 

In  addition,  we  would  observe  that.  In 
more  than  25  years  of  shipping  special  nu- 
clear material.  Including  plutonium.  In 
civilian  aircraft,  there  have  been  no  air  ac- 
cidents Involving  the  material. 

With  respect  to  our  second  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment,  we  strongly  ques- 
tion the  certification  criterion  which  this 
amendment  would  establish.  As  we  read  the 
amendment.  It  Is  tantamount  to  a  require- 
ment that  the  agency  vouch  for  absolute 
container  safety.  Such  an  "absolute  safety" 
criterion  is  not  desirable  from  either  a  prac- 
tical or  social  standptolnt.  The  Congress  It- 
self has  recognized  that  the  peaceful  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy  carries  with  It  an 
element  of  risk.  We  note,  for  example,  that 
Section  57  c.  (2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
prohibits  licensing  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial If  the  licensing  action  would  constitute 
an  "unreasonable  risk  to  the  public  health 
and  ssrfety." 

Virtually  all  activities  in  our  society  carry 
with  them  some  element  of  risk.  TVe  proper 
approach  Is  to  weigh — as  accurately  and 
openly  as  possible — the  risks  against  the 
benefits  of  an  activity,  and  to  determme 
from  that  weighing  whether  the  risk  Is  an 
acceptable  one. 

The  NBC  Is  exerting  its  best  efforts  to 
carry  out  its  risk  assessment  functions 
thoroughly,  accurately  and  openly.  Imposi- 
tion of  an  absolute  safety  criterion  in  this 
area  Is  not  only  unrealistic,  it  may  ultimately 
be  harmful  to  the  public  mterest  by  unwar- 
ranted foreclosure  of  alternatives  which  open 
and  objective  risk-benefit  analysis  would 
have  shown  to  be  preferable. 

The  subject  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  House  after  brief  floor  debate,  without 
bearings  and  without  any  consideration  of 
the  complex  factual  data  relevant  to  the 
Issue  presented.  In  our  view,  this  Is  not  an 
appropriate  context  In  which  to  resolve  such 
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%  c(»nplex  question.  Nor  do  we  believe  sucli 
action  to  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  steps 
already  underway  by  tbls  Commission  wltb 
regard  to  this  subject. 

We  believe,  in  summary,  tbat  tbe  subject 
amendment  Is  both  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted. 

Sincerely, 

Masctts  a.  Rowden, 

Acting  Chairman. 

Letteb  Fbom  James  H.  Schetter  to  Robert 
Seamans,  Administkator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion (ERDA)  July  11,  1976 

HoirsK  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  11, 1975. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans, 

Administrator,  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Seamans:  Since  I  assumed  office 
last  January,  I  have  been  actively  studying 
the  Issues  Involved  In  tbe  air  transport  of 
Plutonium.  As  the  representative  of  the  11th 
District  In  New  York  (which  Includes  all 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport) 
I  initiated  Intensive  investigations  into  the 
integrity  of  the  safety  standards  used  by  all 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  Involved 
in  the  transportation  of  plutonlum,  espe- 
cially transportation  by  air. 

Three  weeks  ago,  on  June  20,  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  tbe  House 
designed  to  halt  all  licensees  of  tbe  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  from  transporting 
Plutonium  by  air  until  such  time  as  safe 
containers  are  developed.  The  House  passed 
this  amendment  by  the  significant  margin 
of  165  to  79.  A  copy  of  the  text  is  attached. 

Through  conversations  with  members  of 
your  own  staff  including  William  Brobst  and 
through  examination  of  an  affidavit  by 
Dr.  Prank  K.  Pitman  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  the  following  relevant  facts  concern- 
ing ERDA  and  tbe  air  shipment  of  pluto- 
nlum: 

(1)  ERDA  "transports  or  tenders  to 
carriers  for  transport"  plutonlum  and  en- 
riched uranium.  International  shipments  are 
mostly  related  to  the  nuclear  power  export 
program.  ERDA  also  ships  special  nuclear 
materials  between  its  various  plants  and 
laboratories,  Department  of  Defense  Installa- 
tions, and  commercial  fuel  fabricators  and 
independent  research  centers. 

(2)  Most  of  ERDA's  domestic  shipments 
appear  to  be  for  defense  programs,  but  trans- 
port also  occurs  to  aid  the  naval  reactor 
program,  for  use  in  the  development  of  the 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor,  and  for 
medical  and  research  uses. 

(3)  A  recently  conducted  sampling  of  a  six 
month  period  showed  that  ERDA  made  about 
2100  shipments  of  special  nuclear  materials. 
Roughly  400  of  these  were  by  air  and  90% 
of  that  400  were  related  to  defense  programs 
according  to  Dr.  Pitman. 

(4)  Most  importantly.  Dr.  Pitman's  af- 
fidavit quotes  ERDA  Manual  Chapters  0529 
and  5201:  "KRDA's  own  facilities  are  gen- 
erally exempt  from  NRC  licensing,  but 
ERDA  has  established  the  formal  policy  of 
following  NRC's  safety  standards  In  all  of 
ERDA's  own  operations." 

Clearly  there  are  cases  where  ERDA  regu- 
lations necessarily  must  depart  from  the 
NRC's.  However,  in  most  cases  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  ERDA  regu- 
lations departing  at  all  from  those  of  the 
NBC.  My  Inquiries  have  established  that  you 
have  succeeded  in  requiring  that  your  ship- 
ments meet  all  of  the  NRC  regulations  In- 
deed. Mr.  Brobst  has  informed  me  that  in 
many  cases.  ERDA  safety  standards  are  even 
more  stringent  than  those  of  the  NRC. 

In  light  of  ERDA's  established  policy  of 
meeting  all  of  the  NRC's  standards  and  the 
House's  overwhelming  passage  of  my  amend- 
ment June  20.  I  respectfully  request  that 
ERDA  halt  all  air  shipment  of  plutonlum  un- 


til such  time  as  the  NRC  can  certify  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that  they 
have  designed  and  tested  a  container  to  meet 
the  standards  of  the  legislation.  I  would  not 
request  that  shipments  flown  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  nation's  security  be  diverted  to 
surface  transport,  but  where  time  is  not  of 
the  essence,  it  would  seem  consistent  with 
past  ERDA  policy  and  current  clear  and  un- 
mistakable Congressional  Intent  that  air 
shipment  be  halted. 

Although  I  recognize  that  a  formal  an- 
novmcement  of  ERDA's  Intentions  either  way 
may  not  be  forthcoming  fc»:  at  least  several 
weeks,  I  would  appreciate  at  least  an  in- 
terim evaluation  from  your  office  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Interior  Committee  is  expected 
to  report  out  the  ERDA  authorizations  bill 
to  the  Senate  on  July  16.  Accordingly,  I  feel 
that  a  prompt  response  from  you  is  most 
appropriate. 
Yours, 

James  H.  Schetter,  M.C. 


IfTTER  From  Robert  Seamans,  Administra- 
tor OP  B!RDA  to  Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Chairman   op  the  Joint   Committee   on 
Atomic    Energy.    July    11,    1975 
Hon.   John  O.  Pastore, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  On  June  20,  1975,  the 
House  passed  an  amendment  to  the  NRC 
Authorization  Bill  (H.R.  7001)  which  would, 
in  effect,  prohibit  the  transportation  of  plu- 
tonlum by  air  until  the  NRC  has  certified  to 
the  JCAE  that  the  plutonlum  containers  are 
adequately  crash  resistant.  This  amendment 
was  passed  after  a  brief  floor  discussion  with- 
out having  had  the  benefit  of  Committee 
consideration.  We  understand  that  the  Bill 
is  expected  to  come  up  for  Senate  floor  vote 
within  a  few  days.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  you  ERDA's  viewpoint 
on  this  matter. 

Shipments  must  go  by  air  because  of  pro- 
grammatic urgency,  because  of  the  short  half- 
life  of  certain  of  the  plutonlum  isotopes  or 
other  radioisotopes  In  the  same  item,  or  be- 
cause the  plutonlum  materials  are  contained 
in  biological  specimens  which  rapidly  de- 
teriorate in  transit.  Some  specific  details  on 
ERDA  programs  and  the  number  of  air  ship- 
ments by  ERDA  are  enclosed. 

The  containers  used  for  the  shipments  are 
specifically  designed  to  withstand  serious 
transportation  accidents  in  all  modes  of 
transportation  without  releasing  their  con- 
tents. Based  on  extensive  studies  and  tests 
which  ERDA  and  others  have  conducted  re- 
garding the  nature  of  transportation  acci- 
dents and  the  destructive  testing  of  these 
containers,  we  are  convinced  that  present-day 
containers  used  for  plutonlum  shipments 
will  meet  those  design  criteria.  ERDA's  pack- 
age testing  program  shows  convincingly  that 
the  containers  will  withstand — without  leak- 
age— accident  stresses  which  are  much  more 
severe  than  required  by  the  Federal  regula- 
tions. In  one  recent  test  series,  we  performed 
tests  on  several  commonly  used  plutonlum 
shipping  containers,  subjecting  them  to  acci- 
dent stresses  which  were  specifically  set  up 
to  represent  air  crashes,  and  the  containers 
did  not  leak.  These  tests  included  high-speed 
Impact  and  severe  fires. 

It  Is  well  known  that  commercial  airliners 
carry  flight  recorders  to  record  flight  data  and 
voice  conversations.  These  recorders  must  be 
able  to  withstand  severe  air  accidents.  Several 
years  ago,  when  the  PAA  instituted  this  re- 
quirement, they  used  as  a  basis  for  accident 
crash  worthiness  the  same  standards  that 
are  presently  required  for  plutonlum  ship- 
ping containers. 

In  the  June  2,  1875,  Federal  Register.  NRC 
published  its  interim  evaluation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  shipments  by  air.  NRC  stated 
that  ".  .  .  in  light  of  present  information  as 


to  the  safety  and  security  of  air  shipment  of 
radioaclve  material,  the  Commission  finds  no 
sound  basis  .  .  .  for  requiring  the  suspension 
of  shipments." 

We  believe  that  the  key  to  public  safety  in 
this  matter  Is  adequate  control  rather  than 
prohibition,  and  that  the  proper  mechanism 
to  obtain  this  adequate  control  Is  through 
the  public  rule  making  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedure by  those  Federal  agencies  to  whom 
Congress  has  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
safety  In  transportation.  Both  the  DOT  and 
NRC  have  very  clear  assignments  of  respon- 
sibility from  Congress  in  this  regard,  and 
these  agencies  are,  in  fact,  exercising  their 
Jurisdiction. 

We  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  or 
your  staff  to  discuss  this   matter  in  more 
detail,  if  you  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 

Adm.inistrator. 

Enclosure:  Data  on  Plutonium  Shipments. 
Data  on  Plutonium  Shipments 

Reference:  Request  by  David  Cohen  of 
Congressman  Scheuer's  office  on  plutonlum 
shipment  data. 

Plutonium  items  now  sent  by  air  in  con- 
nection with  ERDA  programs,  excluding  the 
nuclear  weapons  program.  Include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Safeguards  Analytical  Laboratory  Eval- 
uation Samples. — These  shipments  Involve 
the  exchange  of  gram  quantities  of  plutonl- 
um among  various  laboratories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  cross-check  on  the  meas- 
urement accuracy  of  various  techniques  and 
laboratories.  This  program  Is  vital  to  the 
safeguards  system.  An  estimated  11  ship- 
ments by  air  are  made  in  a  typical  month. 

2.  Medical  Isotopes  and  Medical  Applica- 
tions.— The  National  Laboratory  at  Oak 
Ridge  ships  medical  Isotopes  that  include 
plutonlum  by  air  to  various  medical  facilities, 
including  hospitals  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 
Because  some  of  these  plutonlum  Isotopes 
have  a  very  short  half-life,  they  must  be 
shipped  by  air.  In  a  typical  month,  there  will 
be  eight  shipments. 

Power  sources  containing  plutonlum  are 
also  occasionally  shipped  by  air  in  connection 
with  artificial  heart  development  programs. 
Heart  pacemaker  energy  sources  which  con- 
tain plutonlum  may  be  shipped  by  air.  The 
frequency  depends  upon  the  demand  from 
medical  centers. 

3.  Biological  Specimens. — Biological  speci- 
mens, resulting  from  experiments,  some  of 
which  contain  up  to  microgram  quantities  of 
plutonlum.  are  frequently  shipped  by  air.  In- 
creasing the  time  in  transit  could  result  in 
a  physical  deterioration  of  the  samples  prior 
to  arriving  at  the  destination  for  analysis. 

4.  Reactor  Sampling. — The  reactor  sampl- 
ing program  requires  the  rapid  delivery  of 
low-level  irradiated  foils  of  plutonlum  to 
determine  the  spectrum  of  short  half-life 
fission  products.  These  shipments  occur  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  three  per  month. 

5.  International  Agreements. — The  United 
States  has  entered  into  various  international 
agreements  concerning  nuclear  energy.  In 
connection  with  these  agreements,  shipments 
of  mixed  oxides,  including  plutonlum  and 
plutonlum  metal,  are  exchanged  with  foreign 
countries.  These  are  ordinarily  sent  by  air. 
Because  they  are  sent  infrequently,  no 
monthly  rate  data  are  available  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  air  shipments  described 
herein,  approximately  50  other  plutonlum 
shipments  are  sent  each  month  by  ground 
transportation. 

All  air  shipments  of  plutonlum  made  by 
ERDA  are  in  containers  which  meet  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  standards  and  which  are 
specifically  reviewed  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  regulations. 
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Telegram  From  Ocden  Reid,  Commissoneb 
OF   Environmental   Conservation,    Statx 
OF    New    York    to    James    H.    Schetter. 
June  20,  1975 
Congressman  James  H.  ScHinTER, 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  Commissioner  of  Environmental  Con- 
servation of  the  State  of  New  York  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  you  have 
Introduced  to  H.B.  7001  which  would  pro- 
hibit air  transport  of  highly  toxic  radioactive 
materials,  including  plutonlum,  until  Con- 
gress approves  a  scifeguard  program  which  1b 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  the  environment. 

I  urge  you  to  add  a  requirement  to  ensure 
that  air  transport  Is  only  employed  where  no 
lower  risk  alternative  is  available,  and  to 
consider  further  legislation  In  this  area  that 
would  insure  the  safe  transport,  by  whatever 
means,  of  these  extremely  dangerous  mate- 
rials and  which  would  encourage  the  states  to 
set  reasonable  conditions  on  the  shipment 
of  all  highly  toxic  or  dangerous  materials 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  environ- 
ment. 

Ogden  Reid, 
Commissioner   of    Environmental    Con- 
servation. 

Letter  Prom  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  Attorney 
General  for  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
James  H.  Scheuer,  July  10,  1975 

Hon.  James  Schxueb, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Congratulations  on  your  suc- 
cessful effort  in  the  House  to  amend  the 
Authorization  Legislation  for  the  United 
States  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (H.R. 
7001).  The  awesome  hazards  Involved  with 
the  air  transport  of  plutonlum  under  pres- 
ently effective  procedures  badly  needed  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

As  you  know,  my  office  is  continuing  its 
fight  in  federal  district  court  for  an  injunc- 
tion enjoining  the  air  transport  of  plu- 
tonlum and  other  special  nuclear  materials 
until  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  Issues, 
Including  the  adequacy  of  containers  and 
safeguards  for  such  materials  in  commercial 
air  transport,  is  completed  In  an  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  pursuant  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
5  4321,etseq.). 

Certain  eminent  Individuals  have  sub- 
mitted affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
New  York  In  support  of  Its  motion.  They  in- 
clude among  others.  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan, 
formerly  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion as  director  of  the  Health  Physics  Di- 
vision of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories 
for  30  years;  Irving  Pinkel,  former  director 
of  NASA  Aerospace  Safety  Research  and  Data 
Institute,  a  principal  investigator  of  the 
Apollo  fire  and  an  observer  on  the  Apollo  13 
Investleatlon;  and  Dr.  John  Gofman,  group 
leader  of  the  Plutonium  Project  within  the 
Manhattan  Prolect  and  developer  of  two 
processes  for  the  chemical  extraction  of 
plutonlum.  Other  experts  have  recently  filed 
affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  State,  providing 
analyses  of  crash  environments  in  different 
transport  modes,  adeouacv  of  present  con- 
tainers, toxicity  of  plutonlum  and  the  vul- 
nerability of  commercial  air  transport  to 
terrorist  attack. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  these  learned 
scientific  and  military  exoerts  are  as  follows: 

1)  Air  transTiortatlon  of  Plutonium  under 
present  standards  and  procedures  Is  sltmlfl- 
cantly  more  hazardous  than  other  modes  of 
transport  from  the  standpoints  of  accidents 
anil  terrorism. 

2^  Present  containers  are  Iradeauatelv  de- 
signed to  withstand  the  conditions  of  nctnal 
air  craft  crash  environments.  Continued  use 
of  these  containers  In  air  transport  would  be, 
according  to  Mr.  Pinkel,  tantamount  to  neg- 
ligence. 


3)  The  toxicity  of  plutonlum  Is  devastating. 
According  to  Dr.  Oofman,  as  many  as  8  mil- 
lion people  would  die  under  certain  meteoro- 
logical conditions  if  a  crash  of  an  airplane 
carrying  plutonlum  occurred  at  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  New  York  City  and  released 
only  2%  pounds  of  the  material  into  the  air. 

4)  As  to  security  of  shipments,  It  is  clear 
that  the  U,S.  military  has  the  safeguards 
capability  to  transport  plutonlum  on  the 
surface  and  that  such  material  would  be 
quite  well  shielded  from  terrorist  action  and 
that  the  use  of  military  bases  as  points  of 
shipment  or  receipt  and  as  Interim  storage 
points  between  water  and  land  transport 
modes,  can  provide  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  security  to  this  material.  Accordingly, 
there  are  surface  modes  of  transportation 
options  for  the  movement  of  these  materials 
which  are  significantly  less  vulnerable  to  ter- 
rorist action  than  commercial  air  and  re- 
lated connecting  transport. 

One  final  point:  according  to  Dr.  Oofman, 
If  a  crash  occurred  In  the  New  York  City 
area,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  metropolitan 
area,  evacuation  of  the  entire  city  would 
perhaps  be  necessary;  decontamination  of 
the  city  afterwards  would  be  a  gigantic  task. 
In  Dr.  Gofman's  words  concerning  a  disper- 
sal of  plutonlum  over  New  York  City, 

"The  economic  and  social  Implications  of 
this  for  the  people  of  New  York,  for  the  econ- 
omy of  New  York,  and  for  the  economy  of 
the  country  would  represent  a  peacetime  dis- 
aster unparalleled  In  the  history  of  the 
U.S.A." 

I  strongly  support  your  amendment  to 
H.R.  7001  on  this  Issue  and  hope  that  the 
Senate,  seeing  the  wisdom  underlying  It,  will 
pass  it.  I  support  as  well  efforts  to  halt  air 
shipments  of  plutonlum  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
Meanwhile  we  will  continue  our  battle  for 
an  injunction  pending  a  full  environmental 
review  of  this  activity  In  federal  court. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  J.  LEFKOwrrz, 

Attorney  General. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jeffords  (at  his  own  request), 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  oflBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grassley)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  30  min- 
utes,  today. 

Mrs.  Holt,  for  60  minutes,  July  25, 
1975. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Fenwick,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harkin)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yoric,  and  to  in- 
clude exti^neous  materieJ,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $3,289. 

Mr.  Scheuer  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,215.50. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  to  revise  and  extend 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Ryan  today  with  respect  to  the  Ryan 
amendment. 

Mr.  BiAGGi,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  Mr. 
Thompson  in  the  debate  on  H.R.  5900. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grassley)  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Gilhan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  RoDSSELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Pressler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  Conlan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
guest  of  Mr.  Harkin)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Habulton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Ms.  Keys. 
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Mr.  RxTSso. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rangel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HiGHTOWER. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5522.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Timas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
May  14.  1966.  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  and  Joint  Resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  6950.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  560.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday.  July  25 
1975,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1462.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles 
10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment,  promotion,  separation, 
and  retirement  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1453.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (ComptroUer) ,  transmitting  a 
list  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period 
July  16  to  October  16.  1976,  piirsuant  to  10 
use.  139;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1454.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  pro- 
posed regulations  and  guidelines  governing 
section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  CtUtural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 


eral Education  Provisions  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  ana  Labor. 
1456.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  entitled 
"Teacher  Corps:  Past  or  Prologue?"  pursu- 
ant to  section  502(c)  of  Public  Law  90-35;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1456.  .A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  recommendations  and  actions  related 
thereto  contained  In  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  entitled  "Drug  Use  In  America:  Prob- 
lem in  Perspective,"  pursuant  to  section 
6(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1457.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  health  conse- 
quences of  smoking,  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking 
Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1458.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  AdmlnUtratlon,  transmitting  an 
extension  of  the  amendment  to  the  regula- 
tions implementing  the  stripper  well  lease 
exemption  set  forth  In  section  4(e)  (2)  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  pursuant  to  section  4(g)  (2)  of  the  Act 
(Public  Law  93-159)  (94-220);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1459.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  fare-free  mass  transportation,  pur- 
suant to  section  205  of  Public  Law  93-503; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1460.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitttng  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  submitting  a  report  en 
Harris  Fork  Creek,  Obion  and  Forked  Deer 
Rivers  and  Tributaries,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, In  partial  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  September  3,  1964 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-221):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1461.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Woodlawn,  Md., 
Operations  BuUding,  pursuant  to  section  7(a) 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3130  (Rept  No 
94-388).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  H.R.  8731.  A  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Council  on  Wa^e  and 
Price  Stability  Act:  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  94-389).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  517.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
payment  of  witnesses  for  appearing  before 
the  House  or  any  of  its  committees  (Rept  No 
94-390).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HANLEY,;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  8603.  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  organizational  and  financial  matters  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-391).  Referred  to 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 337.  Concurrent  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  proposed  sales  to  Jordan  of  the  Hawk 
missile  and  Vulcan  antiaircraft  systems 
(Rept.  No.  94-392).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
tills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  FrrniAN  and  Mr.  Han- 

NAFORD) : 

H.R.  8866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  8867.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  review  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry; the  broadening  of  the  geographical 
scope  of  collective  bargaining  for  construc- 
tion affecting  interstate  commerce;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Construction  Industry 
Bargaining  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK   (for  himself,  Bir. 
Hanley,       Mr.       RoussELOT,       Mr. 
SCHULZE,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Bauman.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California.    Mr! 
BuRGENER,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Geor- 
gia.   Mr.    GooDLiNG.    and    Mr.    Bob 
Wilson)  : 
H.R.  8868.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  gold   commemorative   coins   bearing  the 
seal  or  symbol  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial   Administration;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency,  and  Houslne 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  8869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation   Fund  Act  of   1965    as 
amended,  and  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15,    1966,   to   establish    a   program   for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Plobio 
and  Mr.  Hannaford)  : 
H.R.  8870.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civil- 
ian and  Postal  Service  emplovees  their  rights 
to  participate  voluntarily  as  "private  citizens 
in  the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper  politi- 
cal solicitations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PTTHIAN: 

H.R.  8871.  A  bill  to  carry  out  a  coordinated 
agricultural  energy  research  program  through 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Science  and  Technology,  and 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  8872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
excludablUty  from  gross  Income  of  disability 
pension  payments  to  an  individual  shall  be 
determined  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
the  individual  has  reached  retirement  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8873.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $1,000  In 
all  cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  income 
tax  any  pension  or  annuity  received  under  a 
public  retirement  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ByMr.  HORTON: 
HJt.  8875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, to  Include  privately  owned  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H.R.  8876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  expenses  In- 
curred for  the  adoption  of  a  child  as  amounts 
paid  for  medical  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJR.  8877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free Importation  of  prepared  or  preserved 
water  chestnuts  and  bamboo  shoots;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  8878.   A  bill   to  amend  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
age of  certain  psychologists*  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  ben- 
efits program  established  by  part  B  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN   (for  himself.  Ms. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.   Jeffords,  Mr.   Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  MosHER.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Pat- 
TisoN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Phaser,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
WHrrE,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Charles 
H.   Wilson   of  California,   and   Mr. 

WiRTH)  : 

H.R.8879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
no  veteran  may  be  denied  care  or  treatment 
imder  the  CHAMPUS  program  for  any  serv- 
ice-connected disability  solely  because  care 
or  treatment  for  such  disability  Is  available 
at  Veterans'  Administration  medical  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
US..  8880.  A  bill  to  require  retail  distribu- 
tors of  gasoline  to  display  their  gasoline 
prices  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  to  persons 
operating  motor  vehicles  on  adjacent  high- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Han- 
naford, Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Karth, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  CoNTERs.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Mineta,  and 
Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  8881.  A  bill   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  extent  to 
which  farm  losses  can  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8882.  A  bill  to  amend  section  514  of 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.8883.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program   of  assistance  for  emer- 
gency medical  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QOTLLEN: 
H.R.  8884.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
no  veteran  may  be  denied  care  or  treatment 
under  the  CHAMPUS  program  for  any  serv- 
ice-connected disability  solely  because  care 
or  treatment  for  such  disability  is  available 
at  Veterans'  Administration  medical  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
HJl.8885.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n  and 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  authorizing  the  recovery  of 
one  person's  overpayments  from  another  per- 
"on's  benefits;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
ud  Means. 


By   Mr.  ST   GERMAIN    (for   himself. 
Mrs.    Collins    of    Illinois.    Mr.    du 
Pont.   Mr.   Otide.    Mr.   Hechler   of 
West    Virginia,    Mr.    Perkins,    Mr. 
SoLARz,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California) : 
B.R.  8886.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  It  clear  that 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  supple- 
mentary   medical    Insurance    program    for 
wheelchairs     and     other     durable     medical 
equipment   furnished    on   a   lease-purchase 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By     Mr.     YOUNG     of     Georgia     (for 
himself.  Mr.  Bolling.  Ms.  Burke  of 
California.  Ms.  Chisholm,  Ms.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  CoNYERs.  Mr. 
Hawkins,     Mr.     Reuss,     and     Mr. 
Stokes)  : 
H.R.  8887.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  health  care 
program    for    all    residents    of    the    United 
States  under  which  all  existing  health  care 
programs  for  the  aged  and  poor  are  consoli- 
dated, to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  national  health  care  program  and  the 
existing  social  security  programs  by  a  newly 
established  independent  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Coinmerce. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  8888.  A  bill  restricting  fxinds  used  to 
aid  India;    to   the   Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  8889.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  that  certain  publica- 
tions of  Institutions  of  higher  education 
continue  to  qualify  as  second-cla.«»  mall;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  D'AMOURS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Oude)  : 
H.R.  8890  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress,  to  provide  that  children  of 
parents  employed  on  Federal  proT>erty  who 
attend  school  in  a  State  contiguous  to  the 
State  in  which  such  property  Is  situated  may 
be  counted  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
aid  entitlement  of  the  local  educational 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  such  school, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DANTELSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HiLLis) : 
H.R.  8891.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  national 
cemeterv  be  established  In  the  vldnltv  of 
Riverside.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Obey)  : 
H.R.  8892.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  to 
assure  Increased  supplies  of  natural  gas  at 
reasonable  prices  for  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wolff.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Biacoi,  Ml". 
GuYER.  and  Mr.  Rodino)  : 
H.R.  8893.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation   of   all   American   assistance   to   any 
country  which  falls  to  take  adequate  steps 
to  control  Illegal  trade  in  narcotics:  to  the 
Committee   on   International   Relations. 
Bv  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  8894.  A  bill  to  authorlTe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  Islands 
and  other  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  8895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  15  cents 
per  mile  the  standard  mileage  allowance 
which  may  be  used  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  for  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  for  the  oneratlon  of 
an  automobile  In  connection  with  the  rendi- 
tion of  services  to  a  charitable  organization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York: 


H.R.  8896.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

By   Mr.   PRESSLER    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Abonob)  : 
HJl.  8897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  relating  to 
the    project    to   provide    bank    stabilization 
works  for  the  protection  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital  In  Yankton,  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  8898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal   of   broadcast   licenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  8899.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mrs.  Collins  of  nil- 
nois,  and  Mr.  Mosher)  : 
H.R.  8900.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain  exemptions  from  its   disclosure  re- 
quirements, to  provide  guidelines  and  limita- 
tions for  classifying  official  information;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER : 
H.R.  8901.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and   $4,200  annual   Income  limitations;    to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
In  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   WAXMAN    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Kastenmeies)  : 

HJt.  8902.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 

related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 

on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 

Conduct. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mrs.  Burke 
of     California.    Mrs.    Boccs.     Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mrs.    Heckler    of 
Massachusetts.  Ms.  Holtzman.   Ms. 
Jordan,  Ms.  Keys,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mrs.  Prms,  Ms.  Schroeokr. 
and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  8903.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  National 
Commission    on    the   Observance   of   Inter- 
national  Women's   Year.    1975.   to  organise 
and  convene  a  National  Women's  Conference 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    CASEY     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Ms. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Ichord,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Ilr.  Lent.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  METCALn, 
Mr.     Nowak.     Mr.     Oberstar.     Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.     Stokes,     Mr.     Stratton,     Mr. 
White.  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  Mr.  Yat- 
ron) : 
H.R.  8904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  clear  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  not,  for  purposes 
of  State  income  tax  laws,  be  treated  as  resi- 
dents of  any  State  other  than  the  State  from 
which  they  were  elected;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  8906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  to 
provide  for  the  entry  of  nonregional  members 
and  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana,  In  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
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purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency  and  Ho\islng. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
HJl.   8906.  A  bill    authorizing   appropria- 
tions for  the  Winter  Olympic  Games;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.J.  Res.  587.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Sunday,  September  14, 
1975,  as  National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fraser,  and  Mr.  SncoN) : 
H.J.  Res.  588.  Joint  resolution  to  strength- 
en the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
by  requiring  that  not  less  than  70  percent 
of  certain  food  assistance  be  provided  to 
countries  designated  by  the  United  Nations 
as  "Most  Seriously  Affected";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    BIAGOI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
RINAI.OO,   Mr.   Lent,   Mr.   Bbodhead, 
Mr.  ScHEtjni,  Mr.  Ottinceb,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  DoMimcK  V.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Blanchard,       Mr.       Eilberc,       Mr. 
AODABBO.  Mr.   Treen,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Rose.    Mr.    Young   of   Florida,    Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,     Mr.     Harrington,     Mr. 
WHiTEHTrRST,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Buro- 
ener.   Mr.   Anderson   of  California, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.  Res.  633.  Resolution  to  express  ooacern 
over  the  attempts  to  expel  Israel  from  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By   Mr.   CON  ABLE    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Oradison)  : 
H.  Res.  634.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
that  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  consideration  of  the  fix- 
ing and  adjusting  of  allowances  of  Members 
and  committees  be  open  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.   Res.   635.   Resolution   disapproving   of 
efforts  to  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Na- 
tions;   to  the   Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  ISi.  MEZVINSKY  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Holtzman,   Mr.    Eilberc,   Mr.   Fish, 
and  Mr.  Dodo)  : 
H.  Res.  636.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  specific  guarantees  and  commit- 
ments for  unhampered  movement  of  persons. 
Information,  and  Ideas  before  agreeing  to  any 
declaration  or  statement  of  principles  pre- 
sented at  the  European  Security  Conference; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.  Res.   637.   Resolution   to   provide   that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
certain  employees  of  the  House,  except  In 
certain  cases,  may  not  be  reimbursed  for  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  first-class  air 
travel  accommodations  and  the  cost  of  other 
air  travel  accommodations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


broadcasting  documentaries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

239.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to 
the  continuation  of  agricultural  activities  In 
the  Hole-ln-the-Donut  area  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

240.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  labeling 
of  self-pressurized  containers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

241.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  public 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJi.  8907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Won 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
H.R.   8908.   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Faba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  8909.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Heidi 
Wood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX : 
H.R.  8910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
Silver;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

175.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  county  council,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo., 
relative  to  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Ci/mmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  5900 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois: 

On  page  4,  line  9,  Insert  after  the  word 
"work"  the  following:  "involving  other  than 
residential  structures  of  three-stories,  or  less, 
without  an  elevator". 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute) 

Page  4,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  8  on  page  7, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  ":  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
contained  in  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
(4)  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  nego- 
tiation for  Inclusion  in  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  between  a  labor  organization 
and  an  employer  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, of  any  provision  relating  to  the  con- 
tracting or  subcontracting  of  work  to  be  done 
at  the  site  of  the  construction,  alteration, 
painting,  or  repair  of  a  building,  structure, 
or  other  work  which  requires  that  a  general 
contractor  will  contract  for  work  at  such 
site  only  with  other  contractors  which  have 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with  a  la- 
bor organization,  or  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  otherwise  lawful  economic  means,  in- 
cluding any  strike  or  refusal  to  perform  serv- 
ices or  picketing,  by  a  labor  organization 
at  such  site  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  pro- 
viBlon  in  such  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, or  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  such 
economic  means,  including  any  strike  or 
refusal  to  perform  services  or  picketing,  by 
a  labor  organization  at  such  site  in  order  to 
enforce  such  a  provision  contained  in  such 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement:  Provided 
further.  Except  as  provided  in  the  above  pro- 
viso nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  any  act  or  conduct  which  was  or  may 
have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
this  subsection :  Provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing in  the  above  provisos  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  act  which  was  not  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  existing  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  such  provisos:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  in  the  above  provisos  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  picketing,  threaten- 


ing to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  picketed,  any 
employer  where  an  object  thereof  is  the  re- 
moval or  exclusion  from  the  site  of  any 
employee  on  the  ground  of  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin:  Provided  further, 
That  nothing  in  the  above  provisos  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  any  attempt  by  a  labor 
organization  to  require  an  employer  to  rec- 
ognize or  bargain  with  any  labor  organization 
If  another  labor  organization  is  lawfully  rec- 
ognized as  the  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees: Provided  further.  That  a  labor  orga- 
nization before  engaging  in  activity  permit- 
ted by  the  above  provisos  shall  provide  prior 
written  notice  of  intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse 
to  perform  services,  of  not  less  than  ten 
days  to  all  unions  and  the  employer  and 
general  contractor  at  the  site  and  to  any 
national  or  international  labor  organization 
of  which  the  labor  organization  Involved  is 
an  affiliate  and  to  the  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee  in  Construction:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  days  from  the  transmittal  of  such 
notice,  the  labor  organization  may  engage  In 
activities  permitted  by  the  above  provisos 
if  the  national  or  international  labor  orga- 
nization of  which  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved is  an  affiliate  gives  notice  in  writing 
authorizing  such  action:  Provided  further. 
That  authorization  of  such  action  by  the 
national  or  international  labor  organization 
shall  not  render  it  subject  to  any  criminal  or 
civil  liability  arising  from  activities  notice 
of  which  was  given  pursuant  to  the  above 
provisos:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  case 
of  any  such  site  which  is  located  at  any 
military  facility  or  Installation  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  which  is  located  at  a 
facility  or  installation  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  If  a 
major  purpose  of  such  facility  or  installation 
is  or  will  be,  the  development,  production, 
testing,  firing,  or  laimchlng  of  munitions, 
weapons,  missiles,  or  space  vehicles,  prior 
written  notice  of  intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse 
to  perform  services,  of  not  less  than  ten 
days  shall  be  given  by  the  laljor  organization 
involved  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  to  any  State  or  territorial 
agency  established  to  mediate  and  conciliate 
disputes  within  the  State  or  territory  where 
such  site  is  located,  to  the  several  employers 
who  are  Jointly  engaged  at  such  site,  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  concerned 
with  the  particular  facility  or  Installation, 
and  to  any  national  or  international  labor 
organization  of  which  the  labor  organization 
involved  Is  an  affiliate.  The  notice  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  proviso  are  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  the  notice  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  section  8(d)  of  the 
Act.  In  determining  whether  an  employer 
is  contracting  or  subcontracting  for  work  to 
be  done  at  the  site  of  any  construction,  al- 
teration, painting,  or  repair  of  any  building, 
structure,  or  other  work,  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  such  site  by  a  single  person  shall  not 
be  controlling". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Page  4,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike  out 
everything  after  "prohibit"  down  through 
the  colon  on  line  20,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "any  negotiation  for 
inclusion  in  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, between  a  labor  organization  and  an 
employer  in  the  construction  industry,  of 
any  provision  relating  to  the  contracting  or 
subcontracting  of  work  to  be  done  at  the 
site  of  the  construction,  alteration,  paint- 
ing, or  repair  of  a  buUdbig,  structure,  or 
other  work  which  requires  that  a  general 
contractor  will  contract  for  work  at  such  site 
only  with  other  contractors  which  have  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  with  a  labor 
organization,  or  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
otherwise  lawful  economic  means,  including 
any  strike  or  refusal  to  perform  services  or 
picketing,  by  a  labor  organization  at  such 
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site  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  provision  In 
such  a  collective  bargaining  agreement,  or 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  such  economic 
means,  including  any  strike  or  refusal  to  per- 
form services  or  picketing,  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation at  such  site  in  order  to  enforce  such 
a  provision  contained  in  such  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement:". 

Page  7,  beginning  with  line  2,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  down  through 
line  6.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "In  determining  whether  an  employer 
is  contracting  or  subcontracting  for  work 
to  be  done  at  the  site  of  any  construction, 
alteration,  painting,  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing, structure,  or  other  work,  ownership  or 
control  of  such  site  by  a  single  person  shall 
not  be  controlling". 

On  page  4  strike  the  colon  in  line  20  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
where  any  one  or  more  of  such  several  em- 
ployers, so  Jointly  engaged,  are  party  or  par- 
ties to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
wherein  Is  Included  an  agreement  by  any  one 
or  more  of  such  several  employers,  to  con- 
tract or  subcontract  any  work  covered  by 
such  agreement  only  to  another  contractor 
or  subcontractor  who  becomes  a  signatory  to 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with  a 
labor  organization  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  any  work  subject  thereto:". 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

Page  5,  line  3,  Immediately  after  "proviso:" 
add  the  following:  "Provided  further.  That 
nothing  In  the  above  provisos  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  picketing  of  an  employer 
who  Is  not  a  party  to  a  dispute  over  an 
economic  matter  In  cases  when  picketing  is 
conducted  In  a  manner  that  would  cause 
that  employer's  employees  to  cease  work  and 
the  employees  of  that  empolyer  have  a  lower 
wage  scale  than  that  of  the  aggrieved  labor 
organization;  and  any  employee  who  ceases 
work  because  of  a  violation  of  this  proviso 
may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the  labor 
organization  in  any  United  States  district 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover 
the  wages  lost  as  a  result  of  such  violation, 
and  the  court  shall  award  costs  and  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  to  the  prevailing  plain- 
tiff." 

Page  5,  line  8  after  "origin:"  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided  further,  That  nothing  Tn 
the  above  provisos  shall  be  construed  to  per- 
mit a  labor  organization  to  picket  an  em- 
ployer who  is  not  a  party  to  the  dispute  to 
the  extent  that  such  employer's  employees 
cease  work  in  cases  where  such  reduction  in 
work  force  places  such  employer  in  non-com- 
pliance with  local,  state  or  federal  rules,  reg- 
ulations or  laws  setting  forth  equal  employ- 
ment requirements." 


HJt.   7014 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

Page  306.  line  18,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  307,  line  5.  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  307,  line  11,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  309,  strike  out  lines  4  and  5. 

Page  309.  line  20.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  310.  line  6,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  310,  line  22,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  311,  line  18,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  312.  line  3.  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  312,  line  11,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  312,  line  23,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  313.  line  11,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  313.  line  23.  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  314,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Adminis- 
trator". 

Page  315,  line  6,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  315.  line  19.  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  316,  line  4,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  317,  line  10.  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  317.  line  13,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  317,  line  17,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  318,  line  1,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  318.  line  15,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  318.  line  23,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  319,  line  23,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  320,  line  5,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  320,  line  9,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  320,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Admin- 
istrator". 

Page  320,  line  18,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  320,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Admin- 
istrator". 


Page  321,  line  3,  strike  out  "Secretary"  In 
both  places  it  appears  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  in  both  places  "Administrator". 

Page  321,  line  9,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  321,  line  16.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  322.  line  23.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  322,  line  25,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  323.  line  3  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  323,  line  8.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  323.  line  13.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  323,  line  22,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  324,  line  3.  strike  out  "Admmistra- 
tor"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Adminis- 
trator and  the  Commission  may  each". 

Page  324.  strike  out  lines  10  and  11,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "person 
subject  to  this  part,  the  Secretary  and  Com- 
mission may  each  seek  an  order  from  the 
district  court". 

Page  327,  line  2,  before  the  period  Insert 
",  which  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission". 

Page  327.  line  3,  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commiselon". 

Page  327,  strike  out  line  25  and  line  1  on 
page  328  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

section  553  or  554.  Such  actiop  may  be 
brought  in  any  United  States  district  court 
for  a 

Page  328,  line  11.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  328.  line  22.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  329.  line  8,  strike  out  "Secretary"  in 
both  places  it  appears  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  in  both  places  "Administrator". 

Page  330.  line  6,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Page  330,  line  6.  strike  out  "the  Secretary" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  9. 

Page  330,  line  12,  strike  out  "such  agree- 
ment" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this  part". 

Page  330.  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  10  on  page  331 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(b)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  aid  the  Administrator,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  in  performing  research 
and  analyses  related  to  energy  use  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  products,  and  In  developing 
and  recommending  to  him  test  procedures, 
labeling  requirements,  and  energy  efficiency 
standards." 
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The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  before  whom  the  generations 
rise  and  pass  away,  make  us  to  know  that 
Thou  art  a  God  of  history  at  work  hi 
history  through  human  beings  of  simple 
trust  and  quiet  faith. 

On  this  National  Day  of  Prayer,  we  be- 
seech Thee  to  forgive  our  sins,  to  "mend 
our  every  flaw,"  to  overrule  our  failures, 
to  strengthen  our  weaknesses.  Help  us  to 
live  bravely  and  well  in  this  age,  never 
scorning  the  past  or  fearing  the  future. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  21, 1975) 

Unite  the  yoimg  who  are  mature  in 
judgment  with  the  old  who  are  yoimg  in 
spirit  to  labor  for  that  new  world  yet  to 
come. 

Quicken  our  love  of  America  that  be- 
yond the  shadows  of  today  we  may  see 
the  shining  glory  of  the  Republic  both  as 
a  heritage  and  as  a  trust.  May  we  be 
steadfast  in  our  love  of  life,  our  devotion 
to  freedom,  our  intolerance  of  evil,  our 
dedication  to  justice,  and  our  pursuit  of 
peace. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  our  thanksgiving 
and  our  praise.  Amen. 


the  proceedings  of  Wednesday.  July  23, 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  except  during  the 
discussion  of  the  New  Hsonpshire  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Does  the  acting  minority  leader  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  CtTLVER)  precede  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  as  amended, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ctjlver)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


DIEGO  GARCIA— THE  ECONOMIC 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  U.S.  MILITARY 
EXPANSION  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  we  had  an  extended  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  on  U.S.  foreign 
and  defense  policy  objectives  in  the  wake 
of  the  Vietnam  debacle. 

While  there  were  profound  diiTerences 
of  viewpoint  expressed  In  this  dialog  re- 
lating to  mistakes  in  international  af- 
fairs made  in  the  past  and  directions 
that  should  be  followed  in  the  future,  I 
had  the  distinct  impression  that  there 
was  consensus  on  certain  key  points. 

Looking  back  on  Vietnam— 55,000 
American  dead,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand wounded,  more  than  $150  billion 
spent,  and  the  vast  carnage  and  devas- 
tation Inflicted  on  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia — It  was  generally  agreed  that 
there  was  an  imperative  need  for  more 
thoughtful  design  and  foresight  in  shap- 
ing our  international  policies  for  the 
future. 

The  need  was  repeatedly  cited  for 
gearing  our  military  spending  more 
closely  to  carefully  thought  out  foreign 
policy  obiectives. 

As  I  s?e  it,  we  are  now  Involved  In 
testinc  for  the  first  time  our  commit- 
ment to  chartinc  a  new  course  in  foreign 
affairs  ?s  we  consider  the  proposal  to 
expand  the  U.S.  naval  base  on  the  Island 
of  Diesro  Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

I  have  proposed  that  this  expansion  be 
delayed  for  the  present  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  opening  up  a  new  superpower  arms 
race  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region  and  to 
provide  time  to  try  peaceful  alternatives 
to  military  escalation. 

It  has  been  profoimdly  disturbing  to 
me  that  the  rationale,  the  rhetoric,  and 
the  Insistence  on  haste  In  proceeding 
with  this  undertaking  by  Its  proponents 
here.  In  the  press,  and  In  the  Pentagon 
have  been  so  reminiscent  of  the  exhorta- 
tions that  pushed  us  into  deepening  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  over  a  period  of 
two  decades. 

What  Is  the  compelling  need  for  haste 
In  beefing  up  our  naval  facilities  on  this 


remote  island?  Our  present  formidable 
military  capabilities  in  this  area,  sup- 
plemented by  the  substantial  strength 
of  our  allies,  are  overwhelmingly  strong, 
not  weak,  vis-a-vis  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  29  littoral  nations  of  this  region 
are  peaceful  and  stable,  and  none  openly 
supports  our  proceeding  with  this  ex- 
pansion which  they  fear  will  upset  the 
existing  stability  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Our  Government  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  explore  the  potentials  of  the 
existing  alternatives  to  military  escala- 
tion. They  have  even  refused  to  try  the 
elementary  and  commonsense  strategem 
of  initiating  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets for  mutual  arms  restraint  in  that 
area.  They  say  we  must  spend  and  esca- 
late first  so  that  we  will  have  a  bargain- 
ing chip  for  later  negotiations  from  a 
position  of  greater  strength.  Do  these 
words,  Mr.  President,  have  a  familiar 
and  haunting  ring? 

We  are  engaged  in  high-risk  negotia- 
tions with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  strategic  arms 
limitation;  our  President  is  on  the  eve 
of  departing  for  Europe  to  sanction  offi- 
cially the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  that  have  fallen  to 
Soviet  conquest;  we  are  sharing  our  pre- 
cious and  hard-won  space  secrets  with 
the  Russians. 

Why  can  we  not  at  least  talk  to  the 
Soviets  before  taking  a  step  that  will  risk 
opening  up  a  new  arms  competition  with 
an  ultimate  price  tag  of  billions?  Why 
can  we  not  use  our  economic  power  and 
expertise  and  our  diplomatic  skills  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  region 
without  resorting  to  force? 

The  truth  is  that  the  Pentagon  has 
wanted  a  Diego  Garcia  base  for  nearly 
two  decades.  Last  year,  the  Senate  refused 
to  proceed  with  the  project  until  it  re- 
ceived adequate  rationale.  The  rationale 
for  hasty  action  is  still  Inadequate  and 
laiconvlncing. 

The  development  that  has  been  seized 
upon  to  justify  the  Diego  Garcia  expan- 
sion is  the  revelation  that  the  Soviets  are 
constructing  naval  support  facilities  In 
Berbera. 

The  battle  of  semantics  rages  as  to  how 
major  a  base  the  Russians  are  building. 
Lost  in  the  semantic  shuffle  are  the 
two  really  significant  points: 

First,  that  the  Soviet  activity,  what- 
ever its  extent,  does  not  pose  sufficient 
threat  to  our  national  interest  to  war- 
rant the  risk  of  opening  up  the  super- 
power arms  race  In  a  vast  new  area  of 
the  world. 

Second,  that  there  are  alternative  and 
less  provocative  actions  that  we  can  take 
to  counter  the  Russian  initiative  and 
preserve  the  strategic  balance. 

Week  before  last,  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  the  significance  of  the  Diego 
Garcia  issue  in  the  context  of  our  overall 
foreign  and  defense  policy.  I  pointed  out 
the  ultimate  long-range  cost  of  proceed- 
ing with  naval  expansion  to  patrol  the 
Indian  Ocean— $80  million  per  year 
In  operating  costs  and  an  estimated  $5 
to  $8  billion  for  new  ship  construction. 
The  Diego  Garcia  expansion  is  symbolic, 
a  likely  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of  mili- 
tary expansion.  I  asked  the  question:  Are 
we  ready  to  make  a  basic  change  In  our 
foreign  policy,  which,  until  now,  has  kept 


the  Indian  Ocean  relatively  free  of  super- 
power rivalry? 

Last  week,  I  outlined  to  the  Senate 
the  reasons  the  United  States  should 
explore  the  possibilities  of  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets  on  mutual  arms  re- 
straint before  proceeding  along  the 
course  of  military  buildup  In  the  Indian 
Ocean— something— that  Is,  the  efifort  to 
negotiate — which  has  not  even  been  at- 
tempted since  1971. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  I  sug- 
gested realistic  alternatives  to  escalation 
with  which  to  counter  the  Influence  of 
the  Soviets  in  this  region. 

One  of  these  alternatives,  as  yet  un- 
tapped to  any  significant  degree.  Is  the 
potential  of  U.S.  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Somalia.  Whatever 
strength  and  infiuence  the  Soviets  have 
in  Somalia  have  been  built  up  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  by  these  means,  as  well  as 
by  military  assistance. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
Somalis,  far  from  wanting  to  be  totally 
dependent  on  the  Soviets,  are  ready  and 
eager  for  U.S.  economic  commerce  and 
assistance.  There  is  every  indication  that 
a  major  effort  on  our  part  to  deal  along 
these  lines  with  the  receptive  Somalis 
would  appreciably  improve  our  relations 
with  this  underdeveloped  country. 

When  our  congressional  delegations 
recently  accepted  the  Somalis'  invitation 
to  visit  Berbera,  they  discovered  more 
than  the  highly  publicized  Soviet  military 
activity  in  that  city. 

They  discovered  that  Somalia  Is  In  a 
desperate  state  of  poverty,  drought,  and 
underdevelopment.  In  fact,  as  Senator 
Bartlett  reported,  this  was  the  main 
reason  President  Slad  wanted  the  Amer- 
icans to  visit  his  country. 

Somalia,  a  bleak,  desert  country,  lo- 
cated on  the  horn  of  Africa,  just  above 
the  Equator,  is  rated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  one  of  the  world's  poorest  and 
least-developed  coimtries.  Its  population, 
estimated  at  3  million,  is  79  percent 
nomadic.  The  country  has  suffered  se- 
vere drought  for  the  past  4  years,  and  as 
the  intensity  of  the  drought  mounted,  the 
nomads  lost  60  to  80  percent  of  their 
livestock,  the  mainstay  of  both  their 
food  and  livelihood.  An  estimated  17,000 
persons  died  from  famine  or  related  med- 
ical problems  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
nomadic  people  were  moved  into  refusee 
camps. 

Now  these  herdsmen  from  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  the  northwest  are  being 
moved  into  the  southern  region  where 
the  objective  Is  to  completely  change 
their  way  of  life.  According  to  plans, 
about  one-third  will  be  moved  Into  set- 
tled agriculture;  one-third  will  become 
fishermen;  and  the  remainder  will  revert 
to  nomadic  life.  In  the  meantime,  about 
975,000  people— nearly  a  third  of  the  en- 
tire population — are  in  need  of  some  form 
of  government  assistance. 

The  Somalis  are  reported  by  Western 
observers  to  show  a  spirit  of  self-help  and 
discipline  rarely  seen  in  poor  tropical 
countries.  They  will  need  all  the  self-reli- 
ance they  can  command  for  the  way  to 
recovery  for  this  country  Is  strictly  up- 
hill. The  per  capita  Income  Is  only  $70  per 
year,  making  this  country  one  of  the 
seven  most  impoverished  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Somalis  do  not  have  the  re- 
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sources  to  feed  themselves  and,  since  they 
gained  independence  in  1960,  have  In- 
curred heavy  deficits  every  year.  In  a 
country  where  livestock  was  long  the 
main  industry,  the  land  has  become  so 
parched  that  it  will  not,  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  sustain  large  flocks  of  cam- 
els, sheep,  and  cattle.  There  is  an  urgent 
need,  with  little  relief  in  sight,  for  foods, 
medical  supplies,  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. 

Here,  then,  is  a  country  that  is  incred- 
ibly impoverished,  incredibly  in  need  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  that 
also  happens  to  be  strategically  located 
near  the  Red  Sea  access  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  I  am  not  pointing  a  finger  of  blame 
at  anyone  because  v/e  all  share  the  blame 
of  neglect,  but  considering  the  massive 
programs  of  economic  assistance  and 
military  aid  we  have  lavished  on  other 
areas,  such  as  Southeast  Asia,  where  have 
we  been  so  far  as  Somalia  is  concerned? 
On  the  face  of  it.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  our  strategic  interest  to  have 
been  substantially  involved.  Why  were  we 
not? 

President  Siad,  of  Somalia,  according 
to  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  believes 
that  the  United  States,  preoccupied 
with  military  assistance  to  Somalia's 
neighbor,  Ethiopia,  bs^passed  Somalia 
and  "misrepresented"  its  government 
as  "Moscow-style  Socialists,"  ready  to 
become  satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  Somali  Government  is  a 
Marxist,  revolutionary  type  of  social- 
Ism.  But  whether  or  not  it  Is  already 
or  committed  to  be  a  Soviet  satellite  Is 
yet  unresolved.  A  little  Yankee  in- 
genuity might  change  that  course  of 
history. 

In  this  context,  I  am  not  talking 
about  aid  to  Somalia  on  a  humanitarian 
basis,  although  I  deeply  believe  In  this, 
too.  I  am  talking  about  It  in  the  en- 
lightened interests  of  our  national  for- 
eign and  defense  policy  as  well,  and 
it  is  time  that  we  realized  that  our  na- 
tional Interests  In  these  areas  are  not 
always  best  served  by  gunboat  diplo- 
macy. 

The  Somalis  avow  their  determina- 
tion to  preserve  their  sovereignty 
against  encroachments  by  any  foreign 
power.  The  irony  is  that  if  we  assume. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Somalis  are  per- 
manently tied  to  the  Soviets  and  pro- 
ceed on  this  thesis  to  expand  on  Diego 
Garcia,  an  obvious  escalation  in  the 
Indian  Ocean — It  will  become  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy — our  action  will  fur- 
ther Isolate  the  Somalis  and  move  them 
deeper  into  the  orbit  of  Soviet  Influence. 

After  achieving  independence  In  the 
1960's,  the  new  government  in  Somalia 
sought  military  and  economic  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  They  sought 
help  from  Britain,  West  Germany,  and 
Italy,  all  In  the  Western  alliance,  and  all 
for  little  or  no  avail.  The  Soviet  Union 
volunteered,  moved  into  the  vacuum. 

President  Siad  summarized  It  the  best, 
I  think,  when  he  said :  — 

The  man  who  Is  drowning  does  not  ques- 
tion those  who  would  extend  a  helping  hand. 
We  are  drowning. 

In  Somalia's  recent  time  of  crisis, 
brought  on  by  the  cimiulatlve  effect  of  4 


years  of  drought,  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vided major  assistance,  giving  the  Soma- 
lis 165  trucks  and  lending  12  large  trans- 
port planes  to  transport  the  nomads  to 
the  south.  The  United  States  contributed 
1,500  tons  of  biscuits  and  15,000  tons  of 
grain.  Our  assistance,  amounting  to 
about  $9  million,  was  in  the  form  of 
emergency  aid. 

Regular  U.S.  aid  to  Somalia  was  cut 
off  in  1971.  It  was  cut  off,  Mr.  President, 
in  part,  because  of  a  new  policy  of  con- 
centrating aid  in  fewer  countries  and 
also  because  of  the  legal  provisions  pro- 
hibiting regular  aid  to  nations  whose 
ships  traded  with  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  heard  about  that  law,  and  many 
of  us  felt  it  was  unwise  at  the  time  and 
proposed  in  Congress  for  many  years  as 
contrary  to  our  national  self-interest.  But 
nevertheless,  impoverished  Somalia  has 
no  ships  itself,  but,  like  other  small  tropi- 
cal countries,  had  sold  the  rights  for  the 
use  of  their  flag  as  a  "flag  of  conven- 
ience" to  other  nations  through  a  Paris 
agent.  The  Somalis  have  told  the  United 
Stat€s  that  they  have  ordered  their  Paris 
agent  to  get  them  out  of  the  flag  of  con- 
venience shipping  arrangement,  but  the 
traffic  to  forbidden  countries  has  not 
changed  or  declined  yet.  The  North  Viet- 
nam prohibition  is  now  viewed  as  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  may  soon  change  hemipshere  pol- 
icy on  Cuba,  but  the  Cuban  section  is 
still  on  the  books. 

In  any  event,  our  country  could  lift 
the  ban  on  aid  to  Somalia  without  legis- 
lative action  since  the  law  setting  the 
ban  contains  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  embargo  on  providing  aid 
if  it  is  deemed  "in  the  national  interest." 

For  many  years,  the  Soviets  have  been 
the  major  suppliers  to  the  Somalis  of 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance, 
as  well  as  supplying  their  military  weap- 
ons and  advisers.  It  is,  however,  dan- 
gerous to  assume  from  this  that  the  So- 
malis have  surrendered  their  sovereignty 
by  giving  the  Russians  carte  blanche  for 
unlimited  military  expansion  of  their 
own  on  Somali  territory. 

Disregarding  the  likelihood  of  offend- 
ing their  Soviet  benefactors,  the  Somalis 
have  made  clear-cut,  good-faith  over- 
tures to  the  United  States. 

Last  November,  President  Siad  visit- 
ed President  Ford  and  offered  to  permit 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  visit  Somali  ports. 

I  think  that  Is  rather  instructive,  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  all  the  furor  that 
has  been  created  about  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  that  Port  of  Berbera  in  the  coun- 
try of  Somali.  Last  November  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  country,  who  was  here  In 
Washington,  extended  an  Invitation  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  visit  that  country  and 
use  those  port  facilities  that  everyone 
Is  so  excited  about  now. 

On  June  17  of  this  year,  the  Somali 
Ambassador  met  with  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clements,  and  guess  what  he 
did  on  that  occasion?  The  Ambasador 
of  Somali  offered  "right  of  port"  visits 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  later  this  simuner  to 
Somali  and  to  Berbera.  I  hope  that  an 
agreement  on  such  visits  can  soon  be 
reached  between  the  U.S.  Government, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Somali  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Qther.  because  I  think  It 


should  be  understood  by  everyone  in  the 
Senate  and  in  this  coimtry  that  there  Is 
that  opportunity,  and  we  certainly 
should  accept  that  generous  Invitation. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  positive 
response  on  tiie  part  of  oiu:  Government 
to  these  invitations  will  strengthen  our 
infiuence  in  Somalia  or  diminish  that  of 
the  Soviets.  But  the  option  of  seeking 
better  economic  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions is  another  no-risk,  low-cast  alter- 
native to  building  new  naval  facilities 
and  extending  the  superpower  arms  race 
to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

If  we  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  So- 
malia is  permanently  tied  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  rule  out  peaceful  initiatives 
available  to  us  with  which  to  counter  the 
influence  of  the  Soviets  In  that  country, 
we  will  be  making  a  most  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  the  following 
specific  moves  to  improve  our  economic 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Somalia 
as  a  sensible  alternative  to  provocative 
military  escalation  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
region: 

First.  The  United  States  should,  with- 
out delay,  lift  present  restrictions  on 
economic  and  technical  aid  to  Somalia. 
If  the  President  does  not  see  fit  to  lift 
this  embargo,  as  he  is  empowered  to  do. 
Congress  should  take  action. 

Second.  A  policy  should  be  inaugu- 
rated of  U.S.  ship  visits  to  Somalia  lead- 
ing toward  generally  improved  political 
relations. 

Third.  A  number  of  basic  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  programs  should 
be  decided  upon  and  put  into  effect  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  lavishing  imtargeted  largesse 
on  the  Somalis  in  the  name  of  charity. 
I  am  talking  about  implementing  care- 
fully selected,  unquestionably  needed  aid 
and  assistance  programs  in  the  name  of 
our  own  national  self-interest.  Nothing 
comes  cheap  these  days,  but  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  much  can  be  accomplished  with 
programs  of  this  nature  for  a  fraction 
of  what  it  will  cost  to  expand  our  naval 
facilities  at  Diego  Garcia. 

A  number  of  possible  programs  come 
to  mind  to  meet  the  vast  needs  of  this 
underdeveloped  countrv. 

Livestock  replacement  for  those  no- 
mads who  have  lost  their  cattle,  camels, 
and  goats  is  an  obvious  possibility.  Tech- 
nical assistance  for  small-scale  farming 
is  also  obviously  needed. 

Other  agricultural  projects  offer  poten- 
tial. At  the  time  U.S.  aid  to  Somalia  was 
cut  off,  the  University  of  Wyoming  had 
a  big  project  underway  to  develop  a  new 
strain  of  rice  which  would  grow  in  So- 
malia. The  country  now  Imports  50  per- 
cent of  its  rice. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  irri- 
gation projects  in  the  Shebelli  and  Giuba 
River  basins  in  southern  Somalia.  In 
this  context,  I  think  consideration  should 
be  given  to  providing  aid  which  would 
help  Ethiopia  as  well  as  Somalia,  since 
both  countries  would  benefit  from  such 
a  river  project.  Our  goal  should  be  re- 
gional stability,  and,  insofar  as  possible, 
considering  traditional  differences  be- 
tween these  countries,  we  should  trtr  to 
develop  projects  that  foster  cooperation. 

Another  perennial  need  In  these  dry 
areas  is  for  well-drilling  projects. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  Diego 
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Garcia  Is  not  one  of  unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  base  expansion.  I 
am  simply  asking  that  oiir  Govertiment 
try  the  less  costly,  less  dangerous  alter- 
natives before  proceeding  along  this  line 
of  escalation  which  could  well  eventuate 
In  our  deploying  a  full-scale  navy  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  a  cost  of  $800  million 
yearly  for  operations  and  from  $5  to  $8 
billion  for  ship  and  aircraft  procurement. 
I  am  saying,  let  us  try  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  for  mutual  arms  restraints 
in  the  area,  let  us  try  diplomatic  initia- 
tives before  plunging  ahead  into  a  new 
phase  of  the  superpower  arms  race.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  our  present  military 
position  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  one  of 
solid  strength,  not  weakness,  as  com- 
pared to  the  Soviet  Union,  so  haste  with 
regard  to  the  expansion  on  Diego  Garcia 
is  not  essential.  We  have  time  to  look 
before  we  leap. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  trauma  of 
our  long  and  tragic  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  fresh  in  our  memories. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  at  this  point 
whether  we  learned  enough  from  that  ex- 
perience to  avoid  making  the  same  mis- 
takes in  the  future. 

If  not,  the  Indian  Ocean  of  tomorrow 
could  easily  become  a  replica  of  the 
Southeast  Aala  of  yesterday  so  far  aa 
American  military  Involvement  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  reporting  an  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Siad,  which  appeared  in  the  July 
21  Issue  of  US.  News  &  World  Report, 
and  a  most  cogent  analysis  of  the  Diego 
Garcia  issue  by  Barry  Blechman  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  which  appeared 
in  the  July  20  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Establishing  a  Base  on  Diego  Garcia 
(By  Barry  M.  Blechman) 

In  a  move  typical  of  legislative  decision- 
making, the  Congress  almost  (but  not  quite) 
voted  last  year  to  build  American  naval  and 
air  facilities  on  the  Island  of  Diego  Garcia 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  An  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  specified  that  the  $29  million 
authorized  for  the  project  was  not  to  be 
spent  until  the  President  certified  that  the 
base  was  essential  to  the  U.S.  national  Inter- 
est. The  President's  assurance  was  transmit- 
ted earlier  this  year.  Now,  the  Congress  must 
reaffirm  its  previous  decision.  Unfortunately, 
the  past  month's  shell  game  concerning  the 
Soviet  base  at  Berbera,  in  the  Somali  Repub- 
lic, has  diverted  attention  from  the  more 
Important  factors  that  should  dominate  the 
decision. 

On  June  10,  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schlesinger  presented  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  high  altitude  recon- 
naissance photos  purporting  to  show  military 
construction  at  Berbera.  These  facilities  were 
said  to  Include  an  airfield,  barracks,  petrole- 
um storage  tanks,  a  communications  site, 
and,  most  significant,  a  large  buUdlng  de- 
signed to  assemble,  store  and  service  surface- 
to-STirface  and  alr-to-surface  missiles. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  most  observers,  the 
Somalis  point-blank  denied  the  charge.  The 
facilities  were  their  own,  they  said,  and  the 
sophisticated  missile  assembly  building  .  .  . 
well,  that  was  actually  a  meat-packing  plant. 
Indeed,  the  Somalis  made  their  denial  plau 
Bible  by  Inviting  the  media  and  members  of 
the  Congress  to  come  and  see  for  themselves. 


The  Somalis'  motive  In  this  rather  bizarre 
Incident  is  not  apparent.  But  in  any  case, 
their  bluff — if  that  Is  what  It  was — was 
caUed.  Several  groups  of  Americans,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Sen.  Dewey  P.  Bartlett,  visit- 
ed Berbera  over  the  July  4  weekend  and 
found  the  installation  virtually  as  it  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Schlesinger. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  decision  on  Diego 
Garcia  should  not  hinge  on  this  charade.  By 
permitting  it  to  do  so,  the  Congress  has  fallen 
Into  the  Pentagon's  well-laid  trap.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  U.S.  interests  are  threatened  by  a 
Soviet  Indian  Ocean  base  unmatched  by  one 
of  our  own  has  been  left  unanswered;  the  In- 
stinct is  to  react  to  any  Soviet  Initiative. 
Thus.  Mr.  Schleslnger's  decision  to  release  the 
reconnaissance  photos  was  well-timed;  It  di- 
verted attention  from  the  more  Important 
questions.  What  advantages  would  the  United 
States  gain  by  develc^ing  Its  own  base  In  the 
Indian  Ocean?  And  what  costs  are  implied 
by  such  a  step. 

The  proposal  for  Diego  Garcia  is  relatively 
modest.  TTiere  would  be  a  runway  capable 
of  handling  giant  C-5A  transports  and  KC- 
135  tankers.  The  harbor  would  be  dredged 
to  accommodate  aircraft  carriers.  And  fuel 
storage  sufBcient  to  supply  a  carrier  taskforce 
operating  In  the  region  for  up  to  30  days 
would  be  constructed.  These  facilities  would 
make  it  easier  (and  cheaper)  to  operate  U.S. 
naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  during 
peacetime.  According  to  the  administration, 
peacetime  naval  deployments — which  have 
been  increasing  in  frequency  since  1971 — are 
important  to  maintain  U.S.  influence  In  the 
region. 

Moreover,  In  the  event  of  a  crisis,  the 
United  States  could  deploy  naval  forces  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  more  quickly  and  without 
depending  on  long  and  relatively  vulnerable 
supply  lines  running  back  to  Sublc  Bay  in 
the  PhiUppines — the  closest  existing  U.S. 
base.  This  is  important  to  give  the  President 
freedom  of  action  In  the  event  of  various 
"contingencies."  The  latter  coy  term  refers 
mainly  to  the  eventuality  of  a  new  Arab  oil 
embargo,  which,  if  effective  enough,  the 
United  States  might  wish  to  end  through  the 
use  of  military  force. 

These  are  significant  military  advantages. 
But  in  reaching  Its  decision  on  Diego  Garcia, 
the  Congress  must  weigh  these  gains  against 
the  political  and  budgetary  costs  of  the  "base. 
And  the  latter  are  not  insignificant  either. 

A  U5.  base  at  Diego  Garcia  would  consti- 
tute another  step  toward  Increased  compe- 
tition with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  region  relatively  remote  from  both 
superpowers.  The  fact  that  the  UB.SJl.  al- 
ready has  taken  a  comparable  step  does  not 
compel  us  to  follow  suit.  Rivalry  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  diverts  limited  U.S.  mllitarj-  re- 
sources from  more  pressing  needs,  such  as 
the  Mediterranean.  It  means  a  real,  if  slight, 
Increase  in  the  risk  that  the  United  States 
would  get  drawn  into  some  future  conflict  in 
the  region.  It  means  the  continued  approba- 
tion of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  region. 
Including  such  erstwhile  allies  as  Australia, 
which  would  much  prefer  if  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  stay  out 
of  their  backyards.  And  finally,  it  means  an- 
other step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
quirement in  U.S.  military  planning  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  U.S.  fleet  in  the 
region;  a  move  that.  In  the  absence  of  cuts 
in  U.S.  naval  deployments  elsewhere,  could 
imply  Incremental  defense  expenditures  on 
the  order  of  $5  to  $8  billion  for  ship  and  air- 
craft procurement  and  $800  million  per  year 
In  operating  cost. 

The  obvious.  If  remote,  solution  to  the  In- 
cipient superpower  competition  m  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  a  formal  treaty  in  which  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to 
limit  their  naval  deployments  there.  Such  an 
agreement  was  briefly  discussed  In  1971.  Pros- 


pects may  Improve  In  the  future.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Indian  Ocean  should  not  be 
conceded  to  the  Soviet  Navy;  but  the  perl- 
odlc  deployment  of  warships  from  the  VS. 
Seventh  Fleet,  which  operates  In  the  Western 
Pacific,  should  be  sufficient  to  remind  local 
nations  of  U.S.  interests  In  the  region  and  of 
its  global  military  capabilities. 

More  permanent  steps,  however,  such  as 
the  proposed  base  on  Diego  Garcia,  are  an- 
other matter.  Judgments  on  them  must  rest 
on  Independent  assessments  of  U.S.  national 
security  Interests,  not  on  precedents  set  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  in  my  view,  the  case 
for  a  U.S.  base  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  not 
convincing.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the  costs 
would  seem  to  outweigh  the  gains. 


FROM  Somalia's  President:  "We  Are  Not 
IN  Soviet's  Pocket" 

(What  follows  are  the  highlights  of  a 
three-hour  conversation  with  Somalia's  Pres- 
ident Mohamed  Siad  Barre:) 

Soviet  military  bases.  There  Is  no  Soviet 
military  equipment  in  my  coimtry  under 
Russian  control.  Berbera  is  our  pert,  and  we 
are  building  a  free  zone  there. 

We  believe  the  Indian  Ocean  must  become 
a  zone  of  peace,  with  no  bases  for  foreign 
powers  anywhere.  Foreign  bases  are  provoca- 
tive, and  we  condemn  them.  We  believe  that 
sovereignty  is  sacrificed  when  rights  to  a  base 
are  given.  If  there  were  no  foreign  bases  in 
the  world,  there  would  be  peace. 

Russian  air  rights.  I  deny  that  Russian 
planes  ever  landed  here  during  the  recent 
Soviet  naval  exercises.  Berbera  doesn't  have 
an  airfield  big  enough  to  take  planes  of  that 
size.  The  Soviets  have  never  asked  for  such 
privileges,  and  tf  they  did  they  couldn't 
continue  to  be  our  friends. 

Russian  advisers,  I  am  not  sure  how  many 
are  here,  but  certainly  under  a  thousand. 
There  are  more  Chinese  here  building  roads 
than  Russians. 

Kremlin's  influence.  Of  course,  the  Soviets 
have  given  us  much  help,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  that.  They  have  been  teaching  vs, 
and  giving  us  arms  and  technicians.  During 
the  drought  and  when  we  were  resettling 
refugees,  they  came  to  our  assistance  with 
planes  and  trucks  manned  by  Russians. 

Does  this  mean  we  are  in  their  pocket? 
No.  If  the  U.S.A.  sent  me  10  planes,  the 
pilots  could  be  American.  Would  this  suggest 
I  am  in  the  American  pocket? 

Have  we  sold  our  freedom  or  sovereignty? 
No,  sir.  I  am  poor  but  I  am  free.  A  Soviet 
socialist  cannot  tell  me  about  Somalian  prob- 
lems, which  must  be  put  In  an  African  con- 
text. I  know  and  have  svUfered  under  co- 
lonialism, and  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to 
It.  Freedom  Is  my  dearest  value. 

My  country  is  neutral  and  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  maintain  an  equal  distance 
between  the  two  blocs. 

Relations  with  the  U.S.  I  believe  we  have 
been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  in 
America.  When  I  was  In  Washington  I  tried 
to  clear  the  air  with  President  Ford.  As  a 
sign  of  good  wUl,  I  agreed  that  American 
warships  could  visit  my  ports  and  I  would 
make  every  facility  avaUable  to  them.  This 
offer  was  made  in  a  spirit  of  friendship.  But 
as  long  as  your  country  continues  to  make 
untrue  accusations  against  Somalia,  how  can 
I  Justify  a  naval  visit? 

Nevertheless,  we  have  no  reason  to  quarrel 
with  the  U.S.  On  the  contrary,  we  need  your 
help.  As  President  Ford  la  my  witness,  I  am 
Interested  in  friendship.  I  know  my  enemies, 
and  the  U.S.A.  Is  not  one.  So,  despite  the 
propaganda  against  us,  I  have  authorized  the 
visit  of  American  naval  ships. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  yield  me 
a  minute,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  on  his  statement.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  what  he  has  said,  that 
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the  Somali  Government  has  not  once  but 
several  times  offered  the  use  of  the  Port 
of  Berbera  to  the  United  States  for  visit- 
ing and  other  factors. 

I  just  have  become  aware  of  a  study 
issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foimdation  which 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  have  access  to — 
all  things  being  equal  and  no  roadblocks 
in  the  way — before  we  take  up  the  Diego 
Garcia  measure  on  Monday. 

I  commend  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 


ate.  Between  them,  they  represent  30 
percent  of  the  total  Members  present  at 
this  early  hour. 


GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  had  intended  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  but 
what  I  could  not  do  yesterday,  I  want 
to  do  today.  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
years-long  effort  in  behalf  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  citizenship  of  the  great  Con- 
federate and  U.S.  general,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

It  took  a  long  time;  it  took  a  lot  of 
doing;  it  took  persistence;  it  took  deter- 
mination. In  my  opinion,  the  credit — 
the  real  credit — should  go  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has 
been  so  much  in  the  forefront  on  this 
subject. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  other  day  the 
culmination  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  reached  the  heights  de- 
sired by  Senator  Byrd  and  that  very 
shortly  this  matter  will  be  attended  to, 
as  it  should  have  been  years  ago.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Montana  is  most 
kind  and  generous,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  greatly  appreciates  his  com- 
ments this  morning. 

The  Senator  from  Montana,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  was  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  think  that  is  a  major 
reason  why  it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  com- 
mending the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

This  was  an  action  long  overdue.  As 
Senator  Mansfield  said,  it  took  perser- 
verance  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I,  for  one,  appre- 
ciate his  efforts,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
join  him,  as  best  I  could,  in  those  efforts. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  grate- 
ful, indeed,  to  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  generous  com- 
ments. 


PULL  REPRESENTATION  FOR  THE 
STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  early  hour  this  morning  in 
the  Senate,  the  great  State  of  Montana 
is  fully  represented.  A  Senator  from 
Montana  is  presiding  over  the  Senate, 
and  a  Senator  from  Montana  is  on  the 
floor  as  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 


BREAKING  THE  ENERGY  IMPASSE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Nation  is  faced  with  a  serious 
challenge,  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  energy  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come — in- 
deed, the  time  is  overdue — to  cast  aside 
partisan  differences  and  differences  in 
economic  theory,  and  strive  for  a  rea- 
sonable compromise. 

In  that  spirit,  I  am  today  proposing 
steps  which  I  hope  can  lead  to  a  break 
in  the  present  impasse  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Here  is  the  background : 

The  President  has  vetoed  legislation 
which  would  extend  petroleum  price 
control  authority. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  disapproved  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  a  phaseout  of  the  con- 
trols over  the  price  of  "old"  oil  over  a 
period  of  30  months. 

Existing  authority  for  price  controls 
expires  August  31.  As  a  result  of  the 
President's  veto  and  the  action  of  the 
House,  all  oil  prices  could  soar  toward 
the  level  set  by  the  OPEC  cartel  begin- 
ning on  that  date. 

I  think  the  economic  consequences  of 
such  a  development  would  be  most 
serious. 

The  Republican  leader  in  the  House 
said  yesterday  that  this  would  send  oil 
prices  "through  the  roof." 

Worse,  this  development  would  be 
taking  place  without  any  aflarmative 
vote  in  the  Congress  or  any  positive  ac- 
tion by  the  President — merely  as  a  result 
of  the  automatic  expiration  of  an  exist- 
ing law. 

This  is  not  policy.  It  is  paralysis. 

I  share  the  reluctance  of  the  Congress 
to  remove  all  controls  on  petroleum 
prices,  because  this  would  mean  a  sharp 
upward  swing  in  the  cost  of  living  and  a 
serious  impediment  to  economic 
recovery. 

At  the  same  time,  I  share  the  Presi- 
dent's conviction  that  elimination  of 
controls  over  a  suitable,  period  of  time 
provides  an  apprppriate  incentive  for 
production  and,  in  the  long  run,  for 
lower  prices — because  of  lessened  de- 
pendence on  high-priced  OPEC  oil. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  must  seek 
the  groimds  for  a  reasonable 
compromise. 

Here  is  my  proposal: 

First,  the  Congress  should  pass,  and 
the  President  should  sign,  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  oil  price  control  authority, 
with  no  other  provisions.  Perhaps  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  S.  1849,  could  serve 
this  purpose:  The  only  provisions  in- 
cluded in  that  legislation,  other  than  ex- 
tension of  price  and  allocation  authority, 
are  an  extension  of  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  issue 
orders  requiring  conversion  of  plants  to 
coal  as  a  primary  fuel;  and  a  directive 
to  FEA  to  report  on  price  trends  in  coal. 

Second,  the  President  should  submit 


to  the  Congress  a  new  price  decontrol 
plan  for  "old"  oil.  I  suggest  that  the 
President  may  wish  to  propose  a  partial 
decontrol,  perhaps  removing  restrictions 
on  50  percent  of  old  oil  production.  The 
phaseout  time  could  be  about  2  to  3  years. 
Alternatively,  he  could  set  a  higher  price 
ceiling,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8  a  bar- 
rel, for  "old"  oil.  These  are  merely  sug- 
gestions— one  of  the  many  proposals 
along  this  line  that  could  be  satisfactory, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Third,  the  tax -writing  committees  of 
the  Congress  should  begin  immediate 
consideration  of  a  windfall  profits  tax. 
To  assure  that  such  price  increases  as 
are  authorized  provide  some  incentive 
for  increased  production,  a  "plowback" 
provision  should  be  included,  exempting 
from  the  windfall  profits  tax  sums  which 
the  oil  companies  devote  to  expanding 
production  in  the  United  States. 

This  combination  of  measures,  in  my 
view,  offers  a  real  chance  to  avoid  an  im- 
justifiable  skyrocketing  of  energy  prices, 
and  at  the  same  time  lays  the  ground- 
work for  a  long-term  policy  which  will 
encourage  the  domestic  production 
needed  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
OPEC. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  steps 
which  should  be  taken  in  energy  policy. 
We  need,  for  example,  a  sound  conserva- 
tion policy  and  an  intensive  research  and 
development  effort.  But  legislation  al- 
ready is  on  the  books  or  in  the  works  in 
these  areas,  and  the  immediate  need  is 
to  solve  the  dilemma  on  oil  prices. 

For  too  long,  we  have  failed  to  set  a 
course  in  energy  policy.  Instead,  we  have 
been  drifting  on  the  political  seas. 

I  urge  the  President  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  work  together 
on  this  diCBcult  problem,  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  yielding  to  me.  I  compliment 
him  on  his  statesmanlike  comments  on 
the  energy  crisis.  I  regret  that,  because 
of  the  hour,  a  number  of  others  who  were 
going  to  join  us  cannot  do  so,  because 
they  have  other  engagements,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  that  now  is  the  time  for  action 
in  the  energy  area  and  that  we  do,  I 
think,  have  the  makings  of  a  compro- 
mise available. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  and  Congress, 
judging  by  the  action  on  the  House  side 
yesterday,  continue  to  be  In  a  stalemate 
on  the  energy  program.  I  am  concerned, 
because  the  American  people  are  the 
the  ones  who  are  going  to  suffer,  because 
of  the  continuing  inaction.  The  House 
has  rejected  the  President's  30-month 
decontrol  plan  and,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  the  plan  to  extend  the 
present  system  of  price  controls. 

Yesterday  the  House  rejected  by  a  close 
vote — 220  to  202— a  compromise  measure 
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that  would,  In  my  opinion,  have  set  the 
Nation  on  the  road  to  an  energy  pro- 
gram. I  was,  however,  encoiiraged  by  that 
action  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  close 
vote.  I  only  hope  that  the  House  leader- 
ship will  provide  some  strong  leadership 
in  getting  us  off  this  deadlock. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
whatever  course  of  action  we  take  is 
going  to  mean  higher  prices  of  oil,  irre- 
spective of  which  way  we  turn.  Inaction 
on  the  part  of  Congress  during  the  next 
2  weeks  will  mean  that  all  price  controls 
will  expire  on  September  1,  resulting  in 
sudden  large  price  increases  of  all  en- 
ergy prices. 

I  have  long  been  opposed  and  continue 
to  be  opposed  to  the  immediate  decon- 
trol of  oil  prices,  because  of  the  infla- 
tionary and  recessionary  impact  this 
will  have  on  our  economy.  But  failure  to 
act  on  some  form  of  decontrol  plan  will 
not  only  result  in  less  oil  being  produced 
but  also  result  in  long  gas  lines  and,  un- 
fortunately, increased  dependence  on 
unreUable  foreign  sources. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  urged  that  a  gradual 
decontrol  plan  be  adopted,  along  with 
the  enactment  of  a  tough  windfall  prof- 
its tax  and  a  tax  cut  for  consumers.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  has  agreed  in 
principle  to  adopt  the  tax  measures.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  hopeful  that,  if  it  takes 
action  today  or  the  next  day  in  these 
directions,  we  will  be  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  compromise. 

Over  the  past  5  months,  I  have  also 
consistently  made  known  my  opposition 
to  the  President's  oil  tariff.  I  believe  that 
It  Is  inflationary,  it  is  an  invitation  to 
the  OPEC  cartel  to  Increase  its  prices, 
and  it  places  American  industry  in  a 
noncompetitive  position  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  have  also  had  reservations  about  its 
Impact  on  the  east  coast,  particularly  in 
Delaware,  in  terms  of  jobs  and  prices. 
Therefore,  I  was  very  pleased  when  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  suggested  a  phasing  out  of 
controls  over  a  4-  to  6-year  period,  com- 
bined with  the  removal  of  the  $2  tariff  on 
oil.  I  hope  to  offer  an  amendment  today 
In  the  Committee  on  Finance  which  will 
eliminate  the  tariff,  at  least  so  long  as 
our  oil  Imports  stay  within  agreed  quotas. 
This  gradual  decontrol  plan  would  as- 
sure economic  recovery  and  minimize  in- 
flationary pressures,  and  the  removal  of 
the  oil  tariff  would  reduce  overall  price 
hicreases  and,  I  think,  be  beneficial  to 
Delaware  and  the  other  east  coast 
States,  which  rely  so  heavily  on  imported 
oil.  I  am  confident  that  a  compromise 
plan,  combined  with  a  tough  windfall 
profits  tax  and  consumer  tax  cuts  to  off- 
set energy  prices,  would  unlock  the  en- 
ergy stalemate  and  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  the  OPEC  oil  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  said,  that  now  Is  the  time  for  action. 
I  think  that  for  Congress  to  fail  to  do 
anything  in  the  next  10  days  would  be 
Inexcusable  and  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility. As  I  said,  the  immediate  decon- 
trol which  would  result  from  our  failure 
to  act  would  prove,  in  my  Judgment,  too 
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severe  a  shock  to  our  economic  recovery. 
Clearly.  Congress  must  not  fail  to  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  help  nurse 
back  the  economy  into  full  recovery.  A 
failure  to  establish  an  energy  program 
within  the  next  2  weeks  could  send  shock 
waves  throughout  the  economy. 

I  think  it  is  interesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  American  people,  as  reflected 
in  some  recent  polls,  rightfully  expect 
Congress  to  make  some  tough  decisions, 
especially  when  the  Nation's  welfare  is 
at  stake.  There  is  no  disagreement  that 
I  am  aware  of  on  the  need  for  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  a  course  where  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  blackmail  by  a  foreign  cartel. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, for  the  leadership  which  he  is  dis- 
playing in  this  area.  I  recognize  in  his 
statement  that  he  is  acting  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  the  Senator  from  Montana,  but 
I  hope  that  the  House  leadership  can 
demonstrate  the  same  awareness,  the 
same  sense  of  devotion  to  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  write  to  the 
President  to  urge  him  to  take  a  two-step 
action.  First,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
President  took  to  TV  and  explained  to 
the  American  people  why  it  is  essential 
that  we  act  now  in  establishing  an  energy 
program.  This  suggestion  comes  from  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  July  23: 

Somehow,  there  has  to  be  better  commu- 
nication between  government  and  public  on 
this  crucial  matter.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  Mr.  Ford  plans  to  send  to  Con- 
gress another  program  of  oil  price  decontrol. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  occasion  for 
him  to  go  to  the  nation  and  explain  the 
ABCs  of  the  energy  dllenuna.  Americans 
have  never  lacked  an  ability  to  adapt  to  new 
conditions — but  they  need  convincing  that 
the  time  for  change  Is  now. 

Second,  I  shall  urge  him  that,  If  Con- 
gress does  not  act  before  the  recess,  he 
call  Congress  back  into  a  special  ses- 
sion, because  I  do  not  think  we  can  af- 
ford to  go  back  home  leaving  this  mat- 
ter up  in  the  air.  For  that  reason,  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  take  decisive  action 
within  the  next  several  days. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  a  growing  consensus  for  compromise, 
not  only  here  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  press  as  well.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Washington  Post,  on  July  21.  said 
that  the  Democrats  do  not  have  to  ac- 
cept the  President's  formula,  but  they 
should  seek  a  compromise  on  this  ques- 
tion within  the  framework  of  his  general 
BiDproach.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  very  succinctly  pointed  out  the 
areas  for  compromise. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  New  York 
Times,  on  the  same  day,  July  22,  urged  a 
compromise.  They  said: 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  seems  to  us 
that  compromise  could  sensibly  be  reached, 
envisaging  gradual  decontrol  accompanied  by 
Increase  In  gasoline  taxes,  with  special  re- 
bates for  the  hard-hitting  segments  of  the 
population. 


likewise,  the  editorials  in  my  Wilming- 
ton papers  have  urged  upon  us  that  hard 
oil  price  decisions  be  made.  On  July  17 
one  editorial  stated: 


If  politics  is  the  art  of  compromise,  this  Is 
a  situation  that  calls  for,  cries  for,  compro- 
mise. Mr.  Ford,  with  a  quarter-century  of 
experience  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  Members  of 
Congress,  who  deal  In  compromise  day  in  and 
day  out,  should  be  able  to  produce  a  formula 
that  neither  leignites  Inflation  nor  hampers 
efforts  at  energy  Independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  read  on  and  on 
from  other  editorials,  both  conservative 
and  liberal  publications.  But  the  one 
common  thread  running  through  all  of 
these  is  that  the  time  for  action  is  now; 
that  there  are  the  makings  of  a  comprol 
mise. 

I,  like  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  would 
say  it  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has 
shown  flexibility,  he  has  agreed  to  a 
phaseout,  he  has  proposed  30  months; 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  has 
proposed  a  4-  to  6-year  phaseout. 

It  seems  to  me  somehow  we  should  be 

able  to  reach  a  compromise  in  this  area. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  ceiling  of 

$13.50,  and  I  think  there  would  be  room 

for  compromise  in  that  area,  as  well. 

I,  for  one,  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  we  should  phase  out  or  end 
the  $2  import  tariff  because  of  its  infla- 
tionary impact.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
another  area  for  compromise  which  could 
be  reached  with  the  White  Hoase. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  say,  in  closing, 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  everyone 
would  immediately — because  we  have  no 
time  to  delay — seek  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  about  the  compromise  so  that 
we  can  once  and  for  all  have  an  energy 
program  and  begin  working  on  the  other 
serious  problems  facing  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  21, 1975] 

The  Oil  Price  Impasse 
The  President  and  Congress  are  riding  off 
In  opposite  directions  In  a  wild  search  for  a 
solution   to  the  high   price   of  oil,   and  to 
the  threat  of  far  higher  prices  In  the  faU.  It  la 
a  recklessly  irresponsible  way  for  grownups  to 
govern— although  It  does  seem  to  us  that 
more  than  half  of  the  blame  for  the  extraord- 
Inary  divergency  In  the  U.S.   government's 
current  approach  to  the  oU  crisis  belong* 
with  Congress.  The  situation  is  roughly  as 
follows:  The  existing  law  granting  authority 
for  a  $5.25  a  barrel  celling  on  that  part  of 
our  oil  which  Is  subject  to  controls  is  due  to 
expire  Aug.  31.  Congress  Itself  is  due  to  ex- 
pire for   a   month-long   summer   recess  on 
Aug.  1,  which  means  that  it  has  less  than 
two  weeks  to  do  something  about  extending 
oil  price  control  authority  beyond  the  expira- 
tion date.  Congress  preference,  obviously,  is 
not   only   to   extend    the   controls,   but   to 
toughen  them  considerably,  with  an  eye  to 
rolling  back  prices.  Legislation   to  do  Just 
that  was  sent  to  the  White  House  last  week. 
On  Saturday   the   President   announced  he 
wiU  veto  this  bill.  His  preference  is  to  ph'ase 
out  controls,  allowing  gradual,  step-by-step 
Increases  In  the  ceilings  over  a  period  of  30 
months.   But  his  proposal   for  doing  this, 
which  went  to  Congress  on  Thursday,  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  congressional  "veto"  by  a  majority 
vote  of  either  chamber  within  Ave  working 
days.   This  la  also  considered   a  certainty. 
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What  appears  to  be  In  the  ofllng.  In  other 
words,  is  an  Impasse. 

And  yet  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
the  President  and  the  legislative  leaders  can 
afford  to  leave  it  at  that,  because  the  conse- 
quences would  be  unacceptable  to  both  par- 
ties to  this  dispute — and  to  both  political 
parties.  The  consequences.  If  price  controls 
are  simply  allowed  to  expire,  could  be  a  stag- 
gering Increase  In  oU  prices  during  the  period 
from  Sept.  1  to  Christmas,  and  a  stunning 
blow  to  prospects  for  economic  recovery  Just 
as  these  prospects  are  beginning  to  brighten. 
As  things  now  stand,  about  two-fifths  of  our 
oil  is  under  price  controls.  Another  fifth,  de- 
rived from  domestic  production,  Is  not  under 
controls  and  tends  to  match  the  rising  price 
of  Imported  oil,  which  makes  up  the  remain- 
ing two-fifths  of  our  supplies  and  now  costs 
something  in  excess  of  $13  a  barrel  (with  the 
President's  $2  a  barrel  tariff  Included).  This 
works  out  to  an  average  price  of  $9.75  a  barrel 
for  all  the  oil  this  country  consumes. 

But  the  average  price  per  barrel  is  not 
likely  to  stay  at  that  level  for  the  reason 
that  the  oil  producers  cannot  be  counted  on 
not  to  raise  prices  stlU  further.  A  decision 
by  OPEC  to  increase  its  prices  by  another 
$2  a  barrel  would  not  be  surprising.  If  such 
an  Increase  were  accompanied  by  a  lifting 
of  controls,  all  domestic  prices  would  swiftly 
rise  toward  an  imported  oil  price  level  which 
would  have  reached  $15  a  barrel.  In  short, 
there  would  be  something  close  to  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  the  average  price  of  oil  In 
this  country  this  fall  and  winter,  and  the 
crippli:ig  Impact  of  this  on  industrial  con- 
sumers alone — leaving  aside  the  impact  on 
gasoline  prices — would  Inevitably  slow  pro- 
duction, seriously  aggravate  unemployment, 
and  fuel  inflation. 

Plainly,  the  situation  cries  out  for  com- 
promise. Just  as  plainly,  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
exactly  how  a  compromise  can  be  struck  be- 
tween two  parties  so  diametrically  opposed  In 
their  approach,  with  one  wishing  to  tighten 
oil  price  controls  and  one  wishing  to  loosen 
them.  In  our  view,  the  President  has  the 
best  of  this  particular  argument.  While  seek- 
ing to  soften  the  Impact  of  further  Increases 
In  the  price  of  oU,  he  would  adhere  to  some 
discipline  in  consumption  of  oil  in  further- 
ance of  a  sensible,  long-range  effort  to  free 
this  country  from  a  dangerous  over -depend- 
ence on  foreign  suppliers.  By  contrast,  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  are  offering  a  permis- 
sive quick  fix  in  the  form  of  temporary  relief 
from  higher  prices  for  oU  products  at  the 
cost  of  heightening  consumption  and  thus 
increasing  American  reliance  on  the  whim 
of  foreign  oil  producers. 

The  Democrats  do  not  have  to  accept  the 
President's  formula.  But  they  should  seek  a 
compromise  on  this  question  within  the 
framevycrk  of  his  general  approach.  The 
President,  for  his  part,  Is  going  to  have  to 
take  into  account  congressional  concern  over 
the  assorted  economic  lll-affects  of  even 
modest,  gradual  increases  In  domestic  oil 
prices  as  a  result  of  easing  off  the  controls.  In 
short,  the  best  way  to  find  room  for  compro- 
mise is  to  widen  the  area  of  the  negotiation 
beyond  the  narrow  question  of  oil  prices. 
When  the  issue  is  seen  In  broader  economic 
terms  it  becomes  possible  to  visualize  a  trade- 
off that  would  permit  the  President  to  slack 
off  oil  price  controls  but  require  him  to  come 
forward  with  positive  measures,  centering  on 
tax  relief  of  one  form  or  another,  in  order 
to  cushion  the  economic  shock  of  more  ex- 
pensive oU.  There  is  probably  no  perfect  for- 
mula that  will  entirely  satisfy  either  side. 
Without  some  urgent  and  constructive  ef- 
forts to  find  some  accommodation,  however, 
Inexorable  events  will  make  the  decision  for 
both  Congress  and  the  President  and  the 
predictable  consequences  of  that  could  be 
calamitous  for  both. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  JiUy  22,  1975] 
Impasse  on  On. 

The  politically-motivated  impasse  between 
Congress  and  President  Ford  on  control  of 
domestic  petroleum  prices  is  threatening  to 
leave  the  country  and  the  consumer  In  an 
Intolerable  situation. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Ford  vetoed  a  price-rollback 
bin  passed  by  Congress;  it  appears  that  Con- 
gress in  turn  will  not  accept  the  President's 
own  proposal,  which  moves  In  the  opposite 
direction,  for  gradual  decontrol  of  all  oil 
prices.  As  existing  control  authority  expires 
Aug.  31,  the  result — imless  something  Is  done 
soon — wUl  be  that  domestic  oil  prices,  stim- 
ulated by  a  probable  further  increase  In  the 
OPEC  price  later  this  year,  could  seriously 
inhibit  economic  recovery. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  compromise  could  sensibly  be  reached 
envisaging  gradual  decontrol  accompanied 
by  increase  In  gasoline  taxes,  with  special 
rebates  for  the  hardest-hit  segments  of  the 
population,  accompanied  by  tax  and  plow- 
back  provisions  to  insure  against  windfall 
profits  for  the  industry  and  to  encourage 
reinvestment  In  energy  production. 

The  issue  Is  no  longer  whether  to  conserve 
oil  and  reduce  American  and  Western  vul- 
nerability to  the  oil  cartel,  but  how  best  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  with  greatest  equity 
and  least  damage  to  production,  employ- 
ment and  the  antl-lnfiation  effort.  Economic 
recovery  is  almost  certain  to  send  American 
oU  imports  shooting  upward  again,  unless 
restricted  by  higher  gasoline  taxes  or  a  price 
rise  as  a  result  of  phased  decontrol — or  both 
in  coordination. 

At  the  same  time,  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  oil,  and  encouragement  of  the 
more  secure  foreign  sources,  should  also  be 
a  basic  objective.  Government  should  seek 
to  ensure  that  higher  profits  resulting  from 
rising  oil  prices  will  be  reinvested  In  the 
development  of  new  energy  sources. 

Plans  for  the  decontrol  of  oil  prices  must 
be  geared  in  carefully  with  fiscal  policy  to 
ensure  that  the  economy  recovers  from  the 
worst  recession  In  postwar  history,  which 
has  left  heavy  unemployment  In  its  train. 
Higher  oil  and  other  energy  prices  and  the 
extra  taxes  must  not  be  permitted  to  Impose 
such  heavy  burdens  on  the  economy  as  to 
cause  the  recovery  to  abort.  This  can  be 
bandied  by  phasing  decontrol  In  graduaUy — 
over  a  period  of  perhaps  three  years  or 
more — and  by  assuring  that  during  the  re- 
covery extra  taxes  collected  be  put  back  Into 
the  economy  both  by  reinvestment  and  by 
rebates  to  lowest-Income  groups  hit  by 
higher  energy  prices. 

The  probable  burden  of  higher  oU  prices 
Is  so  great — likely  to  amount  of  $30  billion 
or  more — that  it  is  urgent  that  tax  plowbacks 
and  rebates  be  supplemented  by  a  lower 
general  tax  schedule  to  cushion  the  economy 
against  the  Impact  of  oil  decontrol. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  Congressional  action 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  Presidential  threat 
of  sudden  decontrol.  But  21  months  have 
passed  since  the  oil  embargo  that  made  clear 
the  need  for  an  effective  conservation  and 
development  program.  The  aim  now  must 
be  to  enact  the  best  compromise  that  can 
be  achieved. 

[From  the  WUmlngton  Evening  Journal, 

July  17,  1975] 

Hard   On.   Price   Decisions 

Earlier  this  year  President  Ford  proposed 
that  prices  of  "old"  domestic  oU  be  decon- 
trolled from  April  1. 

This  meant  that  about  60  percent  of  the 
domestic  oU  production  would  have  suddenly 
become  vulnerable  to  upward  price  push,  to 
the  level  of  the  world  market,  where  prices 


are  fixed  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries,  the  oil  cartel. 

It  was  not  an  acceptable  proposal.  The  Idea 
that  OPEC  should  be  able  to  set  prices  for 
U.S.  domestic  oil  production  was  unpalatable. 
The  fear  that  the  shock  waves  generated  by 
the  sudden  price  boost  would  crush  any 
incipient  economic  recovery  justified. 

Now  Mr.  Ford  has  come  back  with  a  some- 
what modified  proposal.  He  wants  the  de- 
control to  begin  Aug.  1  and  he  wants  it  to 
take  effect  in  stages,  over  a  period  of  30 
months.  And  he  also  wants  the  price  of 
"new"  domestic  oil,  formerly  not  under  con- 
trol, to  be  subject  to  a  celling  of  $13.50  a 
barrel,  the  same  as  the  price  of  the  current 
Imported  oil  from  the  Mideast. 

The  new  proposal  would  not  change  the 
cost  of  the  program;  It  would  merely  give 
it  in  doses  rather  than  in  one  big  gulp.  The 
chances  of  this  medicine  being  administered, 
however,  appear  slim,  because  the  Democrats 
are  vehemently  opposed  to  it.  They  want  to 
extend  the  president's  current  oil  price  con- 
trol authority,  which  Is  due  to  expire  Aug.  31. 
The  Senate  pa.<;sed  the  extension  Tuesday. 
House  OK  is  expected. 

The  prospect  that  looms  Is  strange.  Mr. 
Ford  is  willing  to  go  along  with  the  Idea  that 
decontrol  should  be  gradual,  and  the  Demo- 
crats also  want  decontrol  to  be  gradual.  For 
the  Democrats,  however,  gradual  means  not 
30  months,  which  the  president  has  now 
proposed,  but  at  least  36  and  possibly  48 
months.  So  the  president  might  veto  the 
congressional  extension  and  the  Congress 
would  reject  the  presidential  proposal. 

That  would  mean  expiration  of  the  con- 
trols on  Sept.  1,  and  an  automatic  and  quick 
rise  of  domestic  oil  prices  to  the  world  prices. 
Neither  side  wants  this  to  happen  but  this  is 
what  could  happen  If  they  continue  the 
course  of  confrontation. 

If  politics  is  the  art  of  compromise,  this  Is 
a  situation  that  calls  for,  cries  for  compro- 
mise. Mr.  Ford,  with  a  quarter  century  of  ex- 
perience on  Capitol  Hill,  and  members  of 
Congress,  who  deal  in  compromise  day  in  and 
day  out,  should  be  able  to  produce  a  formula 
that  neither  reignltes  Inflation  nor  h.-.mpers 
efforts  at  energy  Independence.  If  they  fall 
to  do  that,  and  If  the  unintended  happens 
on  Sept.  1,  they  may  all  find  themselves  sink- 
ing In  barrelsfuU  of  blame  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

[Prom  the  Wilmington  Morning  News, 

July  16,  1976] 

Best  Way  To  Raise  Prices 

The  poUtical  scenario  being  written  in 
Washington  on  oU  price  controls  is  so  fas- 
cinating that  It  Is  possible  to  forget  that 
this  Is  a  serious  economic  Issue  of  energy 
policy. 

Basically  at  stake  Is  not  whether  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  the  Congress 
finally  caUs  the  shots,  but  whether  or  not 
Americans  should  be  forced  to  use  less  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleum  products  by  forc- 
ing up  the  prices  of  oil  produced  in  this 
country. 

But  the  political  game,  Pord  vs.  Congress, 
will  be  played  out  over  the  next  six  weeks, 
and  it  promises  to  be  a  classic. 

President  Ford's  opening  serve  this  week 
was  a  promise  to  send  to  Congress  in  the 
next  few  days  a  plan  to  decontrol  "old"  oU 
(from  wells  opened  prior  to  1972.  now  pegged 
at  $5.25  a  barrel)  In  stages  over  the  next  30 
months.  The  Democratic  leadership  was 
ready  for  him;  either  house  of  Congress  had 
the  right  to  reject  the  president's  plan 
within  6  days  after  receiving  it,  and  the 
congressional  leadership  promised  to  do  Just 
that. 

However,  if  that  happened.  Mr.  Ford  bad 
another  serve  coming.  Legislation  control- 
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ling  oU  prices  expiree  on  Aug.  31;  If  Con- 
gress votes  to  renew  It  at  the  old  price  ceil- 
ings, the  president  Indicates  he  will  veto 
that  legislation.  His  recent  record  tor  having 
major  vetoes  sustained  Is  strong.  Sustaining 
this  one  would  leave  the  country  with  no  oil 
price  control  on  "old"  oil  at  all,  and  the 
price  would  skyrocket  to  world  market  levels 
immediately,  rather  than  gradually  over  30 
months,  as  the  president  proposes. 

The  Senate,  In  the  decisive  manner  char- 
aoterlstic  of  the  federal  legislature  lately, 
promptly  came  up  with  a  delaying  action. 

It  voted  yesterday,  62  to  29,  to  extend  the 
price  controls  until  March  1.  That  proposal 
now  goes  to  the  House  and  there  are  some 
Indications  that  the  president  may  accept 
what  appears  to  be  simply  postponement. 

To  the  consumer  of  petroleum  products,  it 
may  look  like  a  choice  of  hanging  quickly  or 
strangling  slowly.  Does  he  want  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  to  increase  an  esti- 
mated 7  cents  a  gallon  in  one  Jump  in  Sep- 
tember or  gradually  by  1977? 

The  probable  answer  is  that  the  consumer 
doesn't  want  a  price  increase  at  all,  but  he 
goes  on  consuming  at  a  rate  that  soaks  up 
all  the  domestic  oil  and  continues  to  make 
the  United  States  dependent  upon  foreign 
oU.  That  makes  President  Ford's  plan  for 
gradual  decontrol  the  most  palatable:  It 
would  reduce  consumpitlon  of  gasoline  by 
making  it  more  expensive  and,  at  the  same 
time,  artimulate  domestic  production  by  giv- 
ing the  producers  a  greater  incentive  for 
increasing  production. 

The  president's  plan  has  the  same  draw- 
back as  his  $3  import  tariff  on  foreign  oil. 
It  Is  a  shotgun  approach  to  reducing  gaso- 
line consumption,  becavise  it  applies  to  all 
other  products  based  on  petroleum,  and  will 
inevitably  result  In  more  price  inflation. 

TTie  congressional  Democrats  might  have  a 
pretty  good  political  argument  against  the 
Ford  plan  If  the  Democrats  had  any  energy 
plan  of  their  own.  As  usual,  they  don't. 

Again  as  usual,  the  Democratic  nonleader- 
shlp  In  Congress  is  making  the  Republican 
president  and  his  plan  look  good  by  com- 
parison. What's  unfortunate  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  that  Mr.  Ford's  plan  isn't  suffi- 
ciently fine-tuned  to  accomplish  his  laud- 
able piurpose  of  reducing  gasoline  consump- 
tion and  increasing  oil  supplies  without 
inflating  the  whole  price  structure.  It  could 
be  a  case  of  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath  oil. 

[From  Business  Week,  July  28,  19751 
For  DEcoNTROI,I,l^fG  On, 

One©  again.  President  Ford  has  locked 
horns  with  the  leaders  of  Congress  over  oil 
prices.  The  President  is  proposing  to  phase 
out  controls  on  prices  of  oil  from  estab- 
lished wells  over  a  period  of  30  months.  Key 
members  of  Congress  want  to  cut  consumer 
prices  by  holding  the  ceiling  of  85.26  a  bbl. 
on  old  oil  and  rolling  back  prices  of  new 
oil,  which  now  sells  for  almost  $13  a  bbl.  in 
the  n^. 

In  this  case,  the  President  Is  basically 
right.  Aa  the  U.S.  has  learned  from  bitter 
experience,  the  longer  price  controls  stay  In 
force,  the  more  distortions  they  create  in  the 
economy.  The  present  system  has  already 
produced  a  bewildering  structure  of  alloca- 
tions and  oil  entitlements — which  have  the 
effect  of  subsidizing  companies  that  Import. 
Moreover,  by  establishing  an  artificially  low 
J    price,  It  encourages  wasteful  consumption. 

As  for  putting  a  ceiling  on  new  oil,  this 
Inevitably  would  slow  down  exploration  and 
reduce  future  supplies.  That  would  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries,  which  would  be 
happy  to  see  the  VS.  exhaust  its  oil  supplies 
at  bargain  prices  and  become  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  crude. 

New  oil  should  stay  uncontrolled — except 
by  the  market,  which  will  set  a  limit  on  price 


rises.  Controls  on  old  oil  should  be  phased 
out,  as  the  President  proposes.  And  a  care- 
fully designed  windfall-profits  tax  should  be 
enacted  to  keep  the  oi>erators  of  existing  wells 
from  reaping  exorbitant  returns.  Extra  earn- 
ings plowed  back  into  exploration  and  devel- 
opment would  escape  this  tax — up  to  a  speci- 
fied limit — but  earnings  used  to  diversify 
outside  the  energy  industry  would  not. 

The  oil  Industry  will  have  to  submit  to 
tight  regulation  as  long  as  the  OPEC  cartel 
continues  to  manipulate  world  prices.  But 
the  regulation  should  make  the  most  of 
market  forces  instead  of  trying  to  bide  them 
with  artificial  prices. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 
j  23.  19751 

I  Ford's  Hakole  on  On, 

Democrats  in  Congress  may  be  winning 
points  with  the  public  In  their  battle  with 
President  Ford  over  oil  prices.  But  the  Presi- 
dent is  moving  in  the  only  logical  direction 
over  the  long  run.  Americans,  even  if  re- 
luctantly, must  accept  the  Inevitability  of 
higher-cost  energy  and  a  change  in  their 
living  habits. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Mr.  Ford  to  veto  still 
another  Democratic  bill,  this  one  designed 
to  keep  the  controls  on  domestically  pro- 
duced "old  oil."  The  fact  that  the  White 
House  gave  little  publicity  to  the  veto  ac- 
tion suggests  the  political  awkwardness  of  it 
But,  given  the  world's  depleting  oil  resources, 
the  President  has  no  realistic  alternative :  He 
must  pursue  a  long-range  program  that 
forces  consumers  to  reduce  the  use  of  oil,  en- 
courages the  expansion  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  gets  the  U.S.  away  from  growing 
dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 

The  decontrol  of  "old"  oil  would  not  neces- 
sarily give  an  Impetus  to  new  exploration  in 
the  short  run  because  the  oil  companies  are 
going  full  steam  now.  But  it  would  encourage 
the  use  of  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery 
methods  on  old  wells,  adding  perhaps  bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil  to  the  domestic  supply. 
Moreover,  it  would  also  simplify  the  petro- 
leum market,  which  now  functions  under  an 
unwieldy  two-price  structure,  and  it  would 
fnake  alternative  sources  of  energy,  like  solar 
heat,  more  attractive  costwlse. 

The  major  concern  of  course  is  that  a  de- 
regulation of  prices  on  "old"  oil,  which  ac- 
counts for  60  percent  of  all  domestic  produc- 
tion, will  trigger  sharp  Increases  in  fuel 
costs,  and  add  to  Inflationary  dangers  at  the 
very  moment  the  economy  is  beginning  to 
turn  around.  Whether  the  Impact  would  be 
anywhere  as  great  as  Democrats  charge  is 
questioned  by  economists.  But,  In  any  event, 
the  Intent  of  the  administration  Is  to  phase 
out  the  controls  gradually — and  to  place  a 
tax  on  the  windfall  profits  of  oil  companies 
that  can  be  rebated  to  the  consumer  to  off- 
set the  economic  impact. 

There  obviously  will  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  White  Hovise  and  the  Democratic 
Congress.  Without  it,  the  controls  on  old  oil 
will  expire  August  31  and  this  would  produce 
an  Immediate  and  sudden  Jump  in  oil  prices. 
Both  sides  want  to  avoid  this. 

But  amid  the  complex  political  maneuver- 
ing now  going  on  one  thing  stands  out:  The 
nation  does  not  yet  have  a  solid,  comprehen- 
sive energy  program  that  is  understood  and 
supported  by  the  American  public.  Recession 
has  put  the  energy  question  on  the  back 
burner,  the  politicians  in  Congress  don't 
want  to  make  tough  decisions,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  oil  on  the  market  defies  all  warnings 
of  crisis. 

Somehow,  there  has  to  be  better  communi- 
cation between  government  and  public  on 
this  crucial  matter.  According  to  the  New 
York  "Hmes,  Mr.  Ford  plans  to  send  to  Con- 
gress another  program  of  oil  price  decontrol. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  occasion  for 
him  to  go  to  the  nation  and  explain  the 
ABC's   of    the    energy   dilemma.    Americans 


have  never  lacked  an  ability  to  adapt  to  new 
conditions — but  they  need  convincing  that 
the  time  for  change  is  now. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  be  happy  to  vield 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
a  splendid  one.  And,  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  suggests,  there  is  no  easy  or 
good  solution  to  this  serious  problem.  The 
only  thing  we  can  be  sure  about  is  that 
the  President  is  not  able,  will  not  be 
able,  to  get  everything  he  wants  in  this 
regard;  and  we  can  be  equally  sure  Con- 
gress will  not  be  able  to  get  everything 
it  wants  in  this  regard. 

That  being  the  case,  the  only  logical 
thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  both 
the  President  and  Congress  to  work  out 
some  acceptable  compromise.  There  are 
many  areas  for  compromise,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  just  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  hope  that  action  will  be  taken 
and  that  it  will  begin  in  the  Plnance 
Committee  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  I  ask  that  I  be  recog- 
nized under  my  15  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  out  of  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  218— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  INVESTIGATION  RE- 
LATING TO  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIV- 
ITIES. 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Bakbr, 
Mr.  MoNDALB,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 

8.  Res.  218 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  21, 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  January  27, 
1976,  as  amended  by  Senate  Recolution  166, 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  June  6, 
1975,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  In  sec- 
tion 6  "September  1,  1975",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "February  29,  1976",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  In  section 
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6  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  expenses 
of  the  select  committee  from  September  2, 
1975,  through  February  29,  1976,  under  this 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,250,000.00  of 
which  amoimt  not  to  exceed  $300,000.00  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
today  to  comment  on  the  progress  that 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Activities  has  made  since  It  was 
created  on  January  27,  1975,  with  the 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  21.  This 
resolution  called  upon  the  committee  "to 
conduct  an  investigation  smd  study  of 
governmental  operations  with  respect  to 
intelligence  activities,  and  of  the  extent, 
if  any,  to  which  illegal,  improper,  or  un- 
ethical activities  were  engaged  in  by  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
any  persons,  acting  individually  or  in 
combination  with  others,  with  respect  to 
any  intelligence  activity  carried  out  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government," 

To  date,  there  have  been  35  hearings 
of  the  full  committee.  Over  275  persons 
have  been  interviewed,  and  some  80 
studies  on  various  aspects  of  intelligence 
operations  are  underway.  These  studies, 
when  completed,  will  comprise  the  most 
thorough  review  ever  made  of  the  In- 
telligence agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  broad  system- 
atic study  is  to  give  Congress,  for  the 
first  time,  an  authoritative  basis  for 
evaluating  the  past  and  present  intelli- 
gence system  of  the  United  States.  Most 
important,  it  will  provide  Congress  with 
the  factual  background  necessary  to 
make  the  judgments  required  to  give 
new  statutory  direction  to  the  intelli- 
gence commimity  in  the  future. 

The  Select  Committee  will  soon  finish 
its  investigation  of  assassinations.  It  is 
our  hope  to  report  on  this  phase  of  the 
investigation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Through  a  series  of  outside  events,  the 
burden  of  examining  the  charges  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  involved 
in  assassination  attempts  has  fallen 
squarely  upon  the  Select  Committee.  The 
President's  Commission,  chaired  by  Vice 
President  Rockefeller,  reported  it  was 
not  able  to  complete  its  investigation  on 
assassinations,  and,  at  the  President's 
direction,  the  White  House  turned  over 
to  the  committee  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  committee  has  risen  to  its 
responsibility.  Although  political  assassi- 
nation is  a  grim  subject,  the  inquiry  Is 
one  that  the  committee  has  had  to  con- 
duct. To  do  otherwise  would  have  ig- 
nored charges  of  extreme  transgressions 
against  civilized  behaviour,  which  could 
only  have  further  eroded  confidence  in 
the  worthy  purposes  of  the  United  States. 

Senate  Resolution  21  calls  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation  not  only  of  alleged 
abuses  and  unethical  conduct,  as 
charged  by  the  press  in  recent  months, 
but,  more  importantly,  for  the  first  in- 
depth  review  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  An  earlier  investiga- 
tion, somewhat  comparable  in  scope  and 
Importance  to  that  given  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, comes  to  mind.  That  Inquiry,  the 
Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack, 


was  conducted  under  the  leadership  of 
then  Senator  Alben  Barkley  in  1946.  It 
serves  as  a  useful  precedent  for  the  pres- 
ent investigation  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Barkley 's  Pearl  Harbor  in- 
quiry was  successful  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  its  staff  were 
given  access  necessary  to  complete  their 
inquiry  into  the  files  and  records  of  the 
Executive  Departments.  There  was  full 
cooperation.  The  Barkley  Pearl  Harbor 
investigation  could  not  have  succeeded 
had  there  been  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch.  Without  question. 
President  Truman's  full  support  made 
the  successful  inquiry  possible. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Select  Committee 
that  it  will  be  afforded  similar  access  to 
information  through  the  same  kind  of 
cooperation.  Thus  far,  however,  the  re- 
sponse to  requests  for  records  and  docu- 
mentation has  been  slow  and  procedural 
delays  have  hampered  the  committee's 
progress. 

The  work  of  the  Select  Committee  has 
been  planned  with  care,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  be- 
fore it,  and  with  an  awareness  of  the 
fragility  of  the  agencies  under  study.  A 
staff  of  high  quality  has  been  assembled. 
It  is  composed  of  men  and  women  with 
deep  practical  knowledge  of  the  activities 
of  the  agencies  under  investigation  and 
of  the  law.  It  includes  a  distinguished 
ambassador  and  noted  scientists.  It  is 
complemented  by  consultants  who  are 
outstanding  lawyers  and  experts  of 
proven  ability. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
worked  hard.  The  hearing  schedule  has 
been  extensive  and  the  time  required  for 
briefings  and  meetings  has  required  sac- 
rifices on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
committee.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  work  with  such  a  dedicated  and  able 
group  of  colleagues.  Although  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  represent  the 
entire  spectrum  of  views  withhi  the  Sen- 
ate, every  vote  taken  within  the  commit- 
tee has  been  unanimous.  I  have  every  ex- 
pectation that  his  bipartisan,  harmoni- 
ous, and  close  working  relationship  will 
continue. 

The  support  of  the  leadership  has  been 
most  helpful  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. Further,  the  assistance  the  se- 
lect committee  has  received  from  stand- 
ing committees,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  and  their  staffs  is 
most  appreciated  by  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

To  date,  there  have  been  no  leaks  from 
the  committee.  Such  leaks  as  have  oc- 
curred have  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  Government.  The  physical  security 
precautions  undertaken  by  the  commit- 
tee have  been  acceptable  to  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  themselves.  Further, 
every  member  of  the  staff  has  been 
cleared  following  the  most  intensive 
background  Investigation.  The  rules  of 
the  committee,  together  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  members  and  staff,  are  evi- 
dence of  our  intention  to  conduct  a  dis- 
creet, thorough,  honest  investigation, 
which  will  do  credit  to  the  Senate. 


The  initial  work  of  the  committee  has 
included  determining  the  legal  author- 
ities imder  which  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government  operate. 
This  required  suhmlssion  to  the  commit- 
tee of  a  broad  range  of  documents  in  the 
custody  of  the  executive  branch.  These 
Include  National  Security  Action  Memo- 
randa and  National  Security  Council  De- 
cision Memoranda.  In  accord  with  the 
committee's  lawfully  mandated  right  of 
inquiry  into  any  matter  pertaining  to 
intelligence  activities,  the  entire  so- 
called  secret  charter  of  the  CIA  has  been 
delivered  to  us. 

In  compliance  with  requests  made  by 
the  committee,  the  executive  branch  has 
also  supplied  other  documents  from  the 
National  Security  Council  files  and 
from  the  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, covering  the  details  of  many  ac- 
tivities undertaken  in  the  past  in  the 
intelligence  area.  The  mandate  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  21  is  all  embracing.  It  is 
buttressed  by  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  the  legislative  right  of  inquiry, 
and  explicitly  provides  the  committee 
with  the  authority  to  examine  any  and 
all  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  am  able  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
thus  far,  although  there  are  serious  and 
troubling  delays  in  sending  to  the  Com- 
mittee documents  that  have  been  re- 
quested, and  although  some  persistent 
denials  for  access  to  information  remain, 
and  procedural  problems  have  been  road- 
blocks to  the  work  of  the  committee,  co- 
operation with  the  executive  branch  con- 
tinues. In  this  regard,  despite  these  ob- 
stacles and  delays  on  the  part  of  some 
departments  and  agencies.  President 
Ford  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  coop- 
eration to  date  and  for  the  respect  he 
has  shown  for  the  right  of  the  committee 
to  examine  all  matters  mandated  by 
Senate  Resolution  21.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  we  will  not  see  a  rever- 
sion to  the  pattern  of  previous  admin- 
istrations that  attempted  to  withhold 
information  from  lawful  inquiries  of  the 
Congress. 

There  can  be  no  action  undertaken  by 
the  U.S.  Government  which  lies  outside 
of  constitutional  processes.  In  the  area 
of  examining  intelligence  agencies  under 
the  mandate  of  Senate  Resolution  21, 
there  can  be  no  secret  undertakings  be- 
yond the  committee's  reach.  The  adverse 
events  of  recent  years  have  made  it  nec- 
essary to  conduct  a  full  and  thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  actions  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  principle  that  all  actions  of 
the  executive  branch  should  be  subject 
to  inquiry  by  the  legislature  is  funda- 
mental to  constitutional  government.  In 
fact,  the  abuses  so  evident  in  Watergate 
occurred  because  improper  actions  were 
taken  and  then  concealed  on  the  pre- 
tense of  "national  security."  National 
security  was  invoked  for  the  political  and 
personal  advantage  of  a  few  officials  who 
had  abused  their  trust.  One  of  the  few 
redeeming  features  of  the  Watergate  era 
is  the  recognition  that  there  must  no 
longer  be  any  areas  of  national  policy 
excluded  from  congressional  review.  To 
permit  any  loopholes  would  be  to  en- 
danger the  very  existence  of  constitu- 
tional government. 
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As  chairman,  I  recognize,  as  do  the 
members  of  the  select  committee,  that, 
with  this  constitutional  power  of  in- 
quiry, there  lies  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  the  duty  to  examine  these  sensitive 
matters  in  a  manner  that  will  not  impair 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  agencies  under 
Investigation.  It  is  also  the  responsibility 
of  the  select  committee  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  who  are  imder  sus- 
picion. It  is  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  conduct  of  its  investigation,  to 
recognize  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
concerned,  including  those  alleged  to 
have  been  involved  in  wrongdoing.  The 
select  committee  has  done  its  utmost  to 
establish  congressional  procedures  to 
protect  the  individual  rights  of  every 
witness.  This  will  continue  to  be  the 
practice  of  the  committee  throughout 
the  course  of  its  inquiry. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  congressional 
excesses  of  the  McCarthy  period,  just  as 
we  are  mindful  of  the  executive  abuses 
of  power  of  the  Watergate  era  which 
ended  less  than  a  year  ago.  Neither 
should  be  permitted  to  stain  our  national 
honor  again. 

The  committee  has  embarked  on  Its 
work  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  way.  It 
is  our  Intention  to  examine  the  intelli- 
gence community  from  top  to  bottom, 
look  into  its  structure,  costs,  perform- 
ance, and  the  problems  that  lie  before 
It  in  the  future,  in  order  to  recommend 
to  the  Senate  the  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
shall  have  an  efficient  and  effective  in- 
telligence system  that  operates  within 
the  law. 

In  order  for  the  select  committee  to 
fully  meet  its  charge  under  Senate  Res- 
olution 21,  It  Is  necessary  to  request  the 
Senate  for  an  extension  of  the  life  of 
the  committee  for  another  6  months.  The 
delays  resulting  from  slow  turnover  by 
the  executive  branch  of  documents  "re- 
quested by  the  committee,  and  the  un- 
expected requirement  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  assassinations  in  depth  has 
set  back  the  select  committee  timetable 
by  at  least  3  months.  The  task  given  by 
the  Senate  to  the  select  committee  is 
a  heavy  burden,  but  what  the  committee 
has  learned  thus  far  has  convinced  me 
and  my  colleagues  that  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  this  inquiry  press  forward 
so  that  the  necessary  remedial  actions 
that  need  to  be  taken  will  be  based  on 
the  fullest  knowledge  and  careful  judg- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  which  would  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  committee  from  Sep- 
tember 2,  1975,  through  February  29, 
1976,  and  which  would  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  enable  the  committee  to 
complete  its  work  through  that  extended 
term. 

This  resolution  Is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator TowEH,  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  has  given  me  and  the 
committee  the  most  steadfast  support 
from  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry.  I 
wish  to  extend  to  him  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  his  efforts. 

The  resolution  Is  also  cosponsored  by 
all  other  members  of  the  committee.  I 


send  the  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
now  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  his  generous  remarks.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  omitted  to  say  that  he  has 
shown  a  great  spirit  of  cooperation,  as 
demonstrated  by  his  deeds;  that  he  wants 
the  committee  to  conduct  its  business  in 
a  nonpartisan  and  objective  way. 

I  believe  this  committee  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  free  of  any  partisan 
squabble,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  be  able 
to  continue  along  that  path  in  the  futiire. 
I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  thus  far 
avoided  much  In  the  way  of  polarization 
Is  due  to  the  very  broadmlnded  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

I  remember  when  the  resolution  was 
adopted  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
the  committee  and  setting  forth  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. Senator  Mansfield,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  noted  that 
this  would  be  neither  a  witch  hunt  nor  a 
whitewash.  I  think  the  committee  has 
acted  In  that  spirit.  We  do  not  regard  as 
our  principal  function  to  find  scapegoats 
or.  Indeed,  to  pinpoint  guilt  on  certain 
individuals.  We  are  looking  into  insti- 
tutional activities  that  Impact  on  the  lives 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  general  citizenry 
Off  the  United  States. 

What  we  are  engaged  in  Is  not  an  ad- 
versary proceeding.  It  is  an  investiga- 
tion and  a  study.  Hopefully,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  labors,  the  result  will  be 
legislation  or  recommendations  that  can 
be  achieved  administratively,  that  will 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  intelligence- 
gathering  capability  of  the  United  States, 
conducted  by  agencies  who  operate  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  law  and  the 
Constitution,  through  agencies  that  re- 
spect the  rights  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens of  this  coimtry. 

We  certainly  need  a  superb  intelli- 
gence-gathering capability. 

We  operate  from  an  open  society  in 
this  country.  The  Soviets  could  find 
things  out  about  American  weapons 
systems  by  spending  50  cents  for  a  maga- 
zine dealing  with  weapons  technology.  To 
achieve  the  same  kind  of  information 
about  a  comparable  weapons  system  in 
the  Soviet  Union  we  would  have  to  spend 
perhaps  $4  million  or  $5  million. 

We  operate  at  a  disadvantage  in  this 
area,  being  an  open  society.  But  I  must 
say  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  disad- 
vantages because  I  think  that  we  have 
probably  the  most  open  society  in  this 
world  today. 

We  must  recognize  that  It  does  pose 
certain  disadvantages  when  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  powerful  potential  adversary 
that  maintains  clandestine  infrastruc- 
tures throughout  the  world  In  virtually 
every  country,  and  seeks  to  Influence  the 
political  and  economic  affairs  of  nations 
all  over  the  globe.  I  think  It  would  be  the 
last  thing  In  the  mind  of  any  member  of 
the  committee  that  we  should  seriously 


imdermlne  and  destroy  the  Intelligence- 
gathering  capability  of  the  United  States, 
but  we  must  make  certain  that  that  ca- 
pability, through  the  various  institutions 
that  operate  in  the  intelligence  field, 
must  be  responsive  to  public  policy  and 
responsive  to  the  proscriptions  set  forth 
In  the  law  and  in  the  Constitution. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  speed- 
ily to  adopt  this  resolution.  I  rather  sus- 
pected earlier  In  the  year  when  we  set 
a  September  1  deadline  that  perhaps  It 
was  not  realistic.  Not  only  has  it  taken 
time  to  get  the  documents  that  we  re- 
quire from  the  executive  branch,  but  I 
think  perhaps  none  of  us  realized  how 
much  material  there  was  to  cover  and 
what  the  physical  limitations  on  us 
would  be  in  terms  of  trying  to  marshal 
all  of  this  material,  reduce  It  to  manage- 
able proportions  and  then  begin  to  do 
our  work. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  indulge  us  this 
additional  time  and  additional  money.  It 
is  necessary  for  us  to  do  our  work.  I  hope 
by  disciplining  ourselves  and  by  coopera- 
tion from  the  executive  branch  we  can 
complete  our  task  in  the  time  that  is  set 
forth  in  this  resolution. 

Again  I  commend  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Idaho,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done.  He  has  been  diligent,  he  has  been 
dedicated,  and  I  think  he  is  a  man  of 
good  will. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  very  much  for 
his  remarks  this  morning  and  for  his 
generous  references  to  me  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  simply  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  everything  he  has 
said  In  connection  with  the  importance 
of  its  work,  and  the  necessity  to  request 
extended  time  in  order  that  we  can  ful- 
fill the  mandate  given  to  us  by  the  Senate 
in  Senate  Resolution  21. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl 
act  promptly  In  the  consideration  and 
passage  of  the  resolution  introduced  this 
morning. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  Is  the 
next  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
order  is  for  the  recognition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given 
control  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  219— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  TRADE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RO- 
MANIA 

(Order  placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  I  submit  a  resolution,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk,  and  that  it  be  placed  directly 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Helms  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cubtis,  and  Mr. 
Tkot.mond)  ,  submits  a  resolution  relating  to 
Section  402(c),  (1),  and  (3)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  pertaining  to  termination  of  any 
waiver  under  such  Act  to  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  Without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  go  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  10, 
the  Finance  Committee  reported  the 
trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania. This  was  the  first  such  agree- 
ment negotiated  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  and  as  such  must  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  the  Senate 
within  15  legislative  days,  a  period  which 
will  expire  approximately  on  July  31. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  President 
exercised  his  option  to  waive  sections  402 
and  409  of  the  act,  the  sections  referring 
to  emigration.  In  effect,  he  was  certify- 
ing to  Congress  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  purposes  of  encouraging  freer  emi- 
gration would  be  fulfilled,  even  though 
the  requirements  of  402  and  409  were 
not  strictly  met.  On  July  8,  administra- 
tion witnesses  reported  a  dramatic  im- 
provement in  the  number  of  exit  permits 
issued  in  the  preceding  weeks.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Eastern 
European  Affairs,  Arthur  A.  Hartman, 
said: 

There  are  only  a  few  cases  of  divided 
family  members  and  dual  nationals  who 
have  Indicated  a  desire  to  come  permanently 
to  the  U.S.  .  .  .  Since  this  Trade  Agreement 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  we  have  seen  en- 
couraging signs  that  the  Romanians  are 
seeking  earnestly  to  solve  the  family  reuni- 
fication problems  that  concern  us.  They  have 
approved  the  passport  applications  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  several  hundred  peo- 
ple I  referred  to  earlier  who  want  to  Join 
their  families  in  the  tr.8. 

Because  section  409  in  particular  deals 
specifically  with  the  reunion  of  very 
close  relatives,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  the  President  has  v/aived  Its  re- 
qulremente  at  a  time  when  the  best  that 
the  administration  can  report  is  that  "a 
substantial  portion"  of  the  problem  has 
been  solved.  Since  Secretary  Hartman 
admits  that  there  are  only  a  few  hun- 
dred cases  to  be  solved,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania carmot  clear  the  matter  up  en- 
tirely before  the  agreement  is  imple- 


mented. We,  therefore,  should  ask  the 
President  to  certify  to  Congress  that  he 
will  terminate — using  the  authority 
granted  in  the  act — any  waiver  so 
granted  when  Romania  engages  in  any 
of  the  acts  of  harassment  and  discrimi- 
nation described  In  section  409.  In  effect, 
the  President  would  be  putting  Romania 
on  notice  that  most-favored-natlon 
status  would  be  withdrawn  if  the  few 
hundred  cases  of  very  close  relatives  are 
not  cleared  up. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Helms  reads  as  follows: 

S.  RES.  219 
Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  "Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania"  signed  on 
April  2,  1975,  and  the  Presidential  procla- 
mation of  April  24,  1975,  implementing  such 
agreement,  which  would  extend  most-favored 
nation  status  to  Romania,  should  not  be  ap- 
proved until  the  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  he  wUl  use  his  authority  provided 
In  section  402(c)(3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  terminate  by  Executive  order  any 
waiver  granted  under  section  402(c)(1)  of 
such  Act  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 
when  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  en- 
gages in  any  act  or  practice  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  409(a)  of 
such  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Ford)  and  I  am  authorized  to  yield 
back  the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  the  intro- 
duction of  statements  into  the  Record 
and  the  introduction  of  bills,  resolutions, 
petitions,  and  memorials,  and  for  the 
receipt  of  committee  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimlcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Helting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  annoimced  that  on  July  19, 
1975,  he  approved  and  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  1462)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act 


to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

On  July  21,  1975,  he  approved  and 
signed  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  100)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  pay  compensation  to  Phan 
Thi  Yen. 


REPORTS  OF  BASIN  COMMISSIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port  (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  reports 
of  six  river  basin  commissions  In  New 
England,  Great  Lakes,  Pacific  North- 
west, Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
ports, were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  mes- 
sage is  as  follows: 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  six  river  basin  com- 
missions, as  required  under  section  204 
(2)  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965. 

The  act  states  that  commissions  com- 
prised of  State  and  Federal  members  may 
be  established  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  within  the  proposed 
commission  area.  Each  commission  Is  re- 
sponsible for  planning  the  best  use  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  in  its 
area  and  for  recommending  priorities  for 
implementation  of  such  planning.  The 
commi.ssions,  through  efforts  to  increase 
public  participation  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process,  can  and  do  provide  a  forum 
for  all  people  within  the  commission  area 
to  voice  their  Ideas,  concerns  and  sug- 
gestions. 

The  commissions  submitting  reports 
are  New  England,  Great  Lakes,  Pacific 
Northwest,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Upper 
Mississippi.  The  territory  these  six  com- 
missions cover  includes  part  or  all  of  32 
States. 

The  enclosed  armual  reports  indicate 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  commissions  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
A  brief  description  of  current  and  poten- 
tial problems,  studies,  and  approaches 
to  solutions  is  included  in  the  reports. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  24,  1975. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL 
ON  AGING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t3m- 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf;  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging, 
together  with  his  comments  and  recom- 
mendations, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  mes- 
sage Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging,  together  with  my  comments  and 
recommendations. 

The  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  was 
established  by  the  1973  amendments  to 
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the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  tul- 
vlse  and  assist  the  President  on  matters 
relating  to  the  special  needs  of  older 
Americans,  and  for  other  purposes 
specified  in  the  enabling  legislation. 
Members  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
Jime  5,  1974. 

As  the  annual  report  Indicates,  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  has  under- 
taken a  number  of  advocacy  activities 
pursuant  to  its  legislated  mandate.  The 
report,  as  submitted  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  transmittal,  does  not  Include  sup- 
porting data  or  analysis  which  would 
provide  the  basis  for  a  detailed  review  of 
policy  positions  and  recommendations. 

Since  the  Coimcil  was  only  recently 
formed,  the  Administration,  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging,  has 
requested  that  the  Congress  authorize 
an  extension  until  January  1, 1976,  of  the 
date  for  submission  to  the  Congress  of 
the  two  legislatively  mandated  studies. 

One  study  calls  for  a  review  of  the  in- 
terrelationships of  all  benefit  programs — 
Federal,  State,  local — serving  the  elder- 
ly. Such  information  could  be  useful  to 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress 
to  identify  duplicative  and  overlapping 
programs  and  to  propose  the  necessary 
reforms  so  that  our  resources  may  be 
more  effectively  applied  to  help  those 
most  in  need. 

A  second  study,  dealing  with  the  com- 
bined impact  of  all  taxes  on  the  elderly, 
could  also  be  helpful  in  determining  the 
biu-dens  and  benefits  of  government  ac- 
tions as  they  affect  the  Nation's  elderly. 

I  look  forward  to  the  study  reports  to 
help  us  provide  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical delivery  of  services  to  our  elderly 
citizens. 

The  Council  specifically  recommends 
"legislative  action  to  develop  high 
standards  of  safety  and  care  in  nursing 
homes."  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  ha.T  set  high 
standards  of  nursing  home  care  and 
safety  that  must  be  met  by  nursing 
homes  participating  In  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs.  The  enforcement  of 
these  standards  is  one  of  my  Administra- 
tion's highest  priorities.  Federal  fimds 
pay  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  inspec- 
tion to  monitor  compliance  with  these 
standards.  The  Federal  Government  pays 
Its  share  of  the  costs  of  meeting  nursing 
home  standards  through  health  care  fi- 
nancing programs,  primarily  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  Financial  assistance  is 
also  made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
assist  nursing  homes  In  meeting  selected 
fire  safety  standards. 

The  Council  also  expressed  its  concern 
about  the  level  of  funding  for  programs 
to  assist  the  elderly.  I  sympathize  with 
this  concern,  but  I  am  determined  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  Inflation  on  our  older 
citizens,  and  that  effort  demands  that 
government  spending  be  limited.  Infla- 
tion is  one  of  the  cruelest  and  most  per- 
vasive problems  facing  older  Americans, 
so  many  of  whom  live  on  fixed  Incomes. 
A  reduction  of  inflation,  therefore,  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  all  Americans  and 
would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
aging. 


The  perspective  and  recommendations 
of  this  report  are  limited  to  a  particular 
area  of  Interest  and  advocacy. 

The  report  does  not  reflect  the  Ad- 
ministration's policies,  which  must  re- 
flect a  broader  range  of  responsibilities 
and  priorities. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  24,  1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (H.R.  8773)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

At  5:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  afSxed 
his  signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R. 
5522) .  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  May  14,  1966,  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


At  6:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5447)  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
16,  1971,  as  amended,  which  established 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  to  increase  and 
extend  the  appropriation  authorization 
thereunder. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
A  petition  seeking  a  redress  of  grievances 
from  a  citizen  of  Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jer- 
sey; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  petition  seeking  a  redress  of  grievances 
from  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8070.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  for  sundry  Independent  exec- 
utive agencies,  boards,  bureaus,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  ofiBces  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-326).     \ 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  frfm  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services:  » 


S.  2173.  An  original  bill  to  fully  explore 
and  develop  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  of 
the  United  States  and  to  (permit  limited  pro- 
duction with  revenues  derived  therefrom  to 
be  placed  In  a  special  account,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-327). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8121.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978, 
and  the  period  ending  September  30,  1978] 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  94-328)! 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2114.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear qualified  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-329). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  communicable  diseases  (Rept 
No.  94-330). 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
POLICY  ACT,  H.R.  3130— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT—(REPT.    NO.    94-331) 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3130)  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to 
order  to  clarify  the  procedures  ttiereta 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statements,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  to 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  James  G.  Kaler- 
gls,  USA,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  that  grade  and  Maj.  Gen.  Jeffrey  G. 
Smith,  USA,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general.  Maj.  Gen. 
Kenneth  L.  Tallman,  USAF,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general.  Lt.  Gen.  John  Norton, 
USA,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  C.  McAllster,  USA,  to 
be  lieutenant  general.  Lt.  Gen.  Fred 
Komet,  Jr.,  USA,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  that  grade  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Jack  Carter  Fuson,  USA,  to  be  lieutenant 
general.  Vice  Adm.  Oliver  H.  Perry,  Jr., 
USN,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
that  grade.  Lt.  Gen.  William  Robertson 
Desobry,  USA,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  In  that  grade  and  Maj.  Gen.  Robert 
Leahy  Fair,  USA,  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Huyser,  USAF, 
to  be  general.  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  James, 
Jr.,  USAF,  to  be  general.  Maj.  Gen. 
George  E.  Schafer  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. Maj.  Gen.  William  Y.  Smith,  USAF, 
to  be  lieutenant  general.  Maj.  Gen.  Alton 
D.  Slay.  USAF.  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Buckingham, 
USAF,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  Maj. 
Gen.  Wilbur  L.  Creech,  USAF,  to  be 
lieutenant  general.  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
W.  Morgan,  USAF.  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. Maj.  Gen.  Dennis  Philip  McAuliffe, 
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USA.  to  be  lieutenant  general.  Lt.  Gen. 
Donn  Royce  Pepke,  USA,  to  be  retired 
In  that  grade,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Sam  Sims 
Walker,  USA,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
Lt.  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles,  USA,  to 
be  retired  in  that  grade,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
John  William  Vessey,  Jr.,  USA,  to  be 
lieutenant  general.  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth 
Albert  Kuykendall,  USA  Reserve,  to  be 
major  general,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Willard 
Phaup  Milby,  Jr.,  USA  Reserve,  to  be 
major  general,  and  Brig.  Gen.  William 
Bannister  Pendlebury,  USA  Reserve,  to 
be  major  general;  and  In  the  USA  Re- 
serve there  are  19  appointments  to  grade 
of  brigadier  general  and  below.  Rear 
Adm.  Jon  L.  Boyes,  USN,  to  be  vice  ad- 
miral. Maj.  Gen.  Lawrence  F.  Snowden, 
USMC,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  Maj. 
CJen.  Joseph  C.  Fegan,  Jr.,  USMC,  to  be 
lieutenant  general  and  Lt.  Gen.  Edward 
8.  Pris  to  be  retired  In  that  grade.  Lt. 
Gen.  William  J.  Evans,  USAF,  to  be  gen- 
eral. Maj.  Gen.  George  Rhodes,  USAF,  to 
be  lieutenant  general.  Maj.  Gen.  Devol 
Brett,  USAF,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
Lt.  Gen.  Felix  M.  Rogers,  USAF,  to  be 
general.  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Gonge, 
USAF,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  Maj. 
Gen.  Raymond  B.  Furlong,  USAF,  to  be 
lieutenant  general.  Maj.  Gen.  George  G. 
Loving,  Jr.,  USAF,  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. Maj.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Marsh,  USAF, 
to  be  lieutenant  general.  Vice  Adm. 
Stansfleld  Turner,  USN.  to  be  admiral. 
Vice  Adm.  George  P.  Steele,  II,  USN,  to 
be  retired  in  that  grade.  Lt.  Gen.  Her- 
bert L.  Becklngton,  USMC,  to  be  retired 
in  that  grade. 

In  addition,  there  are  78  in  the  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  com- 
mander and  below.  There  are  31  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  to  permanent  ap- 
pointment in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant. There  are  in  the  Navy  3,863 
nominations  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant.  There  are  in  the 
Army  1,884  to  be  appointed  to  lieutenant 
colonel.  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  again, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Jime  26,  July  7, 
July  15,  July  17,  July  23.  1975.  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  July  24,  1975,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  23) 
to  restore  posthumously  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8773)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


INTRODUCTTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Abourezk,  and  Mr.  Jav- 
rrs)  : 
S.  2170.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  procedure  as- 
suring Congress  the  full  and  prompt  produc- 
tion of  information  requested  from  Federal 
officers  and  employees.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  2171.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Include  In  the  National  Register 
the   covered   bridges   within   the   Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE; 
S.  2172.  A  bui  to  amend  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975  to  make  permanent  certain 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  effected  by  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
S.  2173.  An  original  bill  to  fully  explore 
and  develop  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  of 
the  United  States  and  to  permit  limited  pro- 
duction with  revenues  derived  therefrom  to 
be  placed  in  a  special  account,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Ordered  placed  on  the  Calendar. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  2174.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act   to  revise   and   extend   the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  2175.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  the  corporate  surtax  ex- 
emption from  $50,000  to  $100,000  and  to  pro- 
vide for  annual  adjustments  of  such  amount 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph) : 
S.  2176.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Brooke)  : 

S.  2177.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  Cape 

Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory  Commission. 

Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2178.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Soledad  O. 
Venlegas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AT.T.KW; 
S.J.  Res.  113.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide voluntary  nondenominational  prayer  In 
public  schools  and  buildings.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 
Aboitrezk)  : 
S.  2170.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
assuring  Congress  the  full  and  prompt 
production    of    information    requested 
from  Federal  ofBcers  and  employees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


THE     CONGRESSIONAL     RIGHr     TO     INFORMATION  - 
ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing,  with  Senators  Roth, 
Abourezk,  and  Javits,  legislation  which 
I  believe  will  give  the  Congress  the 
means  to  halt  the  steady  erosion  of  its 
power  by  officials  who  arbitrarily  with- 
hold Information  needed  to  legislate  and 
to  oversee  the  workings  of  programs 
Congress  has  authorized. 

Only  11  months  ago,  this  Nation  was 
embroiled  in  a  conflict  between  two 
branches  of  the  Government  of  such  di- 
mensions that  it  threatened  the  founda- 
tion of  our  system. 

It  is  testimony  to  the  durability,  the 
resiliency  and  the  lasting  strength  of 
our  200 -year-old  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  that  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  ordered  the  Chief  Executive  to  pro- 
duce materitl  withheld  under  a  claim 
of  privilege;  that  the  same  order  pre- 
cipitated the  first  resignation  of  a  U.S. 
President,  and  that  we  smoothly  made 
the  transition  to  a  new  administration 
with  little  or  no  disruption  in  the  chain 
of  governing  authority. 

Earlier  in  the  sequence  of  events 
which  also  had  brought  the  House  of 
Representatives  close  to  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  impeachment,  the  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  said 
that  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities  lacked 
standing  to  seek  production  of  many  of 
the  same  materials  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  later  famous  case  of  United 
States  against  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congressional  Right  to  Informa- 
tion Act  would,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  provide  a  practi- 
cal and  a  just  way  to  solve  the  controver- 
sies between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  as  to  what  information  the 
Congress  is  entitled  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  constitutional  functions. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  legislate,  if  the 
Congress  is  to  conduct  investigations,  if 
the  Congress  is  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  Government,  then 
the  Congress  must  have  all  of  the  infor- 
mation in  the  possession  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  which  it  finds 
necessary  to  fulfill  those  responsibilities. 

In  his  book  on  the  subject  of  "Execu- 
tive Privilege,"  Harvard  law  professor, 
Raoul  Berger,  observed: 

He  who  controls  the  flow  of  Information 
rules  our  destinies.  ...  It  was  not  the  design 
of  the  Founders  that  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress should  obtain  only  so  much  Informa- 
tion as  the  President  concluded  was  flttlng 
for  them  to  have.  As  a  partner — as  the  senior 
partner — in  the  conduct  of  our  government, 
the  Congress  is  entitled  to  share  all  the  in- 
formation that  pertains  to  Its  affairs. 

Certainly  the  experiences  of  Teapot 
Dome,  of  Vietnam,  and  of  Watergate, 
have  shown  that  the  abuse  of  delegation 
authority  cannot  be  discovered,  disclosed. 
Identified,  or  restrained  if  the  disclosure 
of  Information  itself  is  controllable  only 
by  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  truly  moderate  and  restrained 
congressional  response  to  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Immoderate  and  unrestrained  ex- 
ercise of  Executive  authority  in  the  form 
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of   withholding  information   from   the 
Congress. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  head  of  every 
Federal  agency  to  keep  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  fully  informed  on  all 
matters  within  their  jurisdictions. 

It  further  would  mandate  every  Fed- 
eral official  or  employee  to  comply  with 
congressional  requests  for  information 
unless  the  President  specifically  instructs 
them  in  writing  not  to  do  so. 

If  a  request  for  information  is  denied, 
a  committee  chairman  would  be  author- 
ized to  issue  subpenas  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  the  information  sought.  The 
committee  would  determine  that  the  in- 
formation is  necessary  to  its  legislative 
fimction,  and  the  chairman  could  be 
authorized  to  issue  a  subpena,  notwith- 
standing the  Presidential  instruction. 

Should  the  Federal  official  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  subpena,  the  committee 
chairman  could  seek  authorization  from 
the  particular  House  to  initiate  a  civil 
action  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enforce  the  sub- 
pena. 

The  district  court  would  be  given  jiu-is- 
dlction  over  such  actions  and  the  power 
to  enforce  the  subpenas  by  mandatory 
Injunctions  or  other  appropriate  order 
The  court  also  could  modify  the  subpenas 
or  set  them  aside  entirely. 

Many  Americans  were  shocked  2  years 
ago  when  Attorney  General  Kleindienst 
came  before  a  joint  hearing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittees  on  Separation 
of  Powers  and  Administrative  Practices 
and  Procedures  and  asserted  that  the 
Congress  could  only  obtain  information 
the  President  consented  to  disclose  He 
maintained: 

Your  power  to  know  what  the  President 
knows.  Is  In  the  President's  hands. 

We  have  attempted  to  answer  that 
sweeping  claim  with  this  legislation.  It  is 
designed  to  implement  the  fundamental 
constitutional  principle  of  the  checks  and 
balances  between  the  three  branches  of 
Government. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  many  con- 
flicts will  arise.  When  they  do,  however, 
this  legislation  can  help  to  assure  a 
method  for  responsible  congressional  ac- 
tion— since  no  court  suits  can  be  initi- 
ated without  the  approval  of  at  least  one 
House— and  to  require  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  also  act  responsibly  In  con- 
sidering and  setting  forth  its  reasons  for 
withholding  information  the  Congress 
seeks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Right  to  Information  Act  is  the  product 
of  legislative  effort  which  extends  back 
to  the  92d  Congress.  It  draws  its  provi- 
sions from  other  bills  introduced  in  the 
93d  Congress  by  Senator  Ervin  (S.J.  Res 
72) ,  Senator  Fulbright  (S.  858) ,  Senator 
Ervln  and  myself  (S.  Con.  Res.  30) ,  and 
Senators  Ervin.  Mathias,  and  Mansfield 
(S.  1923) .  Extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  withholding  executive  informa- 
tion from  the  legislative  branch  were 
held  In  both  Congresses  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittees  on  Separation  of 
Powers  and  Administrative  Practices  and 
Procedures,  and  the  Government  Oper- 
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atlons   Subcommittee   on   Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

An  Identical  bill,  S.  2432,  was  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  adopted  by  the  Senate 
near  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
93d  Congress.  We  are  hopeful  that  this 
measure  will  meet  with  the  interest  and 
support  in  the  House  with  which  it  was 
received  in  the  Senate  and  soon  will  be- 
come public  law. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  vital  issue  and  for  helping 
so  much  to  make  this  legislation  "a  bi- 
partisan approach"  and  to  former  Sena- 
tor Ervin  for  the  indispensable  and  ex- 
cellent work  he  has  contributed  over  the 
years  in  finding  a  means  to  resolve  this 
serious  constitutional  problem. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Roth  and 
myself.  Senator  Ervin  was  generous 
enough  to  provide  us  with  his  views  on 
the  importance  of  this  legislative  effort. 

In  a  recent  letter  he  said: 

My  experiences  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  and  my  long  study  of  executive 
privilege  have  convinced  me  that  some  rem- 
edy short  of  the  drastic  alternatives  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress  or  the  power  of  the  purse 
Is  necessary  for  proper  congressional  access 
to  Information.  The  Congressional  Right  to 
Information  Act  would  have  provided  a  very 
reasonable  remedy. 

In  the  absence  of  a  jurisdictional  statute 
applicable  to  all  committees,  we  are  left  with 
begging  an  executive  agency  to  turn  over  In- 
formation or  resorting  to  more  severe  alter- 
natives every  time  a  committee  needs  Infor- 
mation to  carry  out  Its  legislative  functions. 

Even  more  recently,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  to  Study  Governmental  Op- 
erations with  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities has  met  with  considerable  resist- 
ance in  its  efforts  to  obtain  information 
to  carry  out  its  mandate  from  the 
Senate. 

Upon  learning  of  our  intention  to  re- 
introduce thiis  bill,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Church,  wrote : 

...  1  have  come  to  appreciate  the  need 
for  swift  determination  of  controversies  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  Branches 
over  access  to  Information  In  the  hands  of 
federal  agencies.  The  Select  Committee  and 
Its  staff  have  spent  weeks.  Indeed,  months, 
locked  In  debate  with  the  federal  InteUl- 
gence  agencies  over  this  matter,  and  I  can- 
not say  that  even  now  we  have  evolved  pro- 
cedures which  wlU  provide  the  Committee 
all  the  Information  It  needs  to  fulfill  its 
mandate. 

.  .  .  had  a  bill  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Congressional  Right  to  Information  Act  been 
on  the  books,  the  Committee  would  have 
had  the  benefit  of  carefully  refined  proce- 
dures and  the  means  to  receive  prompt  Ju- 
dicial enforcement  of  Its  requests  for  Infor- 
mation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters from  Senator  Ervin  and  from  Sen- 
ator Church  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  exercise  of  a  privi- 
lege by  one  branch  of  the  Government 
cannot  be  automatic  at  any  level.  It  may 
be  presumed  but  not  bestowed  by  law. 
The  hearings  held  on  this  issue  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no  way  to  draw  a 


line  and  declare  by  law  which  Federal 
officials  or  Presidential  intimates  acting 
in  what  capacity  on  which  policy  mat- 
ters are  to  be  guaranteed  confidentiality 
for  their  conduct. 

Responsible  government  must  insure 
accountability  of  public  servants  to  the 
people  through  the  political  and  legal 
processes.  The  legislation  we  introduce 
today  does  much  to  foster  that  account- 
ability. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2170 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Right 
to  Information  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  add- 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  4 — Keeping  the  Congress  Informid 

"INFORMING    congressional   COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  341.  (a)  The  head  of  every  Federal 
agency  shall  keep  each  committee  of  the 
Congress  and  the  subcommittees  thereof 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  all  matters  relating  to  that  agency  which 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee 
or  subcommittee. 

"(b)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency,  on  re- 
quest of  a  committee  of  the  Congress  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  or  on  request  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  members  thereof,  shall  submit 
any  information  requested  of  such  agency 
head  relating  to  any  matter  within  the  Jurla- 
diction  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee. 
"production  of  information 
"Sec.  342.  (a)  When  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  is  summoned  to  testify 
or  to  produce  information,  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  material  before  either  House 
of  Congress  or  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
or  subcommittee  thereof,  that  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  appear  at  the  time  and  place 
specified  and  shall  answer  all  questions  pro- 
pounded  to  him,  or  produce  all  information. 
Including  records,  documents,  and  other  ma- 
terial sought,  unless.  In  the  case  of  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  a  Federal  agency  in  the 
executive  branch,  either  within  twenty  days 
of  the  date  of  the  summons,  or,  in  the  cau 
of  any  such  information  which  was  first 
requested  at  an  appearance,  within  ten  days 
after  that  appearance,  the  President  formaUy 
and  expressly  Instructs  the  officer  or  employee 
in  writing  to  withhold  the  Information  re- 
quested, including  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions, or  specific  records,  documents,  or  other 
material.  In  which  event  such  Presidential 
Instniction  shall  set  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  It  Is  based. 

"(b)  Each  written  Presidential  Instruc- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shaU  be 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Congress  or  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  or  subcommittee 
thereof  requesting  the  information,  propos- 
ing the  questions,  or  seeking  the  records, 
documents,  or  other  material. 

"STJBPENA  OF  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  343.  (a)  If  a  House  of  Congress  or  a 
committee  of  Congress — 

"(1)  determines  that  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  haa  faUed  to 
comply  with  the  provlBlons  of  section  S43 
(a);  or 

"(2)  upon  consideration  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Instruction  transmitted  pursuant  to 
section  342(b),  determines  that  the  infor- 
mation requested  is  needed  to  enable  It  to 
exercise  a  legislative  function  under  tho 
Constitution. 

it   shall   prepare   a  written  report  setttnf 
forth  such  determination.  In  the  case  of  » 
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committee,  the  chairman  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  committee,  to 
Issue  a  subpena  requiring  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  appear  before  the  committee  at  a 
time  specified  and  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion requested  by  answering  the  question  or 
questions  propounded  and  to  produce  any 
information,  including  records,  documents, 
or  other  material  requested.  In  the  case  of  a 
House  of  Congress,  the  majority  or  minority 
leader  shall  Introduce  a  resolution  citing 
such  determination  and  authorizing  the 
majority  or  minority  leader  of  that  House 
to  issue  a  subpena  requiring  such  officer  or 
employee  to  appear  before  such  House  and  to 
provide  the  information  requested  by  an- 
swering the  question  or  questions  pro- 
pounded and  to  produce  any  information, 
including  records,  documents  or  other  ma- 
terial requested. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
determines  that  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  has  failed  to  comply  with 
a  subpena  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  within  fifteen  days  after  such  officer  or 
employee  receives  such  subpena,  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  to 
bring  a  clvU  action  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enforce  such  subpena. 

"(2)  If  a  committee  of  the  Congress  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  determines  that 
the  chairman  of  such  committee  should  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enforce  the  subpena  Issued  by  it  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  the  chairman  shall  Introduce 
a  resolution  in  the  House  or  Houses  of  Con- 
gress concerned  citing  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  subpena  of  the  committee  and  au- 
thorizing the  chairman  to  bring  a  civil  action 
in  such  court  for  such  purpose.  If  such  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to  by  the  House  or  Houses 
of  Congress  concerned,  the  chairman  shall 
institute  a  civil  action  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enforce  the  subpena. 

"(c)  If  a  House  of  Congress  determines 
that  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  comply  with  a  subpena 
Issued  piirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  within 
fifteen  days  after  such  officer  or  employee 
receives  such  subpena,  the  majority  or  minor- 
ity leader  of  that  House  shall  Introduce  a 
resolution  citing  such  failure  to  comply  and 
authorizing  the  majority  or  minority  leader 
of  that  House  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enforce  such  subpena. 

"(d)(1)  A  resolution  introduced  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  (b)  (2),  or  (c)  shall  not  be 
referred  to  a  committee  and  shall  be  priv- 
ileged business  for  immediate  consideration. 
It  shall  at  any  time  be  In  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to, 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours, 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 


"(4)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  the  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  sulssectlon  (d)  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

"  ( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively;  and  such  rules  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

"jtTDICIAL    review 

"Sec.  344.  (a)  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  pur- 
suant to  section  343  of  this  Act  without  re- 
gard to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter  In 
controversy.  The  court  shall  have  power  to 
issue  a  mandatory  Injunction  or  other  order 
as  may  be  appropriate,  and  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  en- 
forcing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  subpena  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  343  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  congressional  party  commencing 
or  prosecuting  an  action  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  represented  In  such  action  by 
such  attorneys  as  it  may  designate. 

"(c)  Appeal  of  the  Judgment  and  orders 
of  the  court  in  such  actions  shall  be  had  In 
the  same  manner  as  actions  brought  against 
the  United  States  under  section  1346  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  courts  shall  give  precedence  over 
all  other  dvll  actions  to  actions  brought  un- 
der this  part. 

"PROTECTION   OF   INFORMATION 

"Sec.  345.  (a)  Each  House  of  Congress  and 
each  committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  take  appropriate  measures  to  In- 
sure the  confidentiality  of  any  Information 
made  available  to  It  under  this  part  which. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Federal  agency  pro- 
viding it  and  the  House  of  Congress  or  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  re- 
ceiving It,  requires  protection  against  dis- 
closure which  would  endanger  (1)  personal 
privacy,  (2)  trade  secrets  or  confidential 
commercial  or  financial  information,  or  (3) 
the  conduct  of  the  national  defense,  foreign 
policy,  or  law  enforcement  activities. 

"(b)  The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  of  the  Senate  shall  investigate 
any  breach  of  confidentiality  of  information 
made  available  under  this  part  by  a  Mem- 
ber or  employee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  investi- 
gate any  breach  of  confidentiality  of  infor- 
mation made  available  under  this  part  by  a 
Member  or  employee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Such  committee  shall  recom- 
mend appropriate  action  such  as  censure  or 
removal  from  office  or  position. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  346.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 
"(1)  The  term  'committee  of  the  Congress* 
means  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
or  any  standing  committee,  special  com- 
mittee, or  select  committee  of  either  House 
of  Congress. 

"(2)  The  term  'Federal  agency*  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
207  of  this  Act,  and  Includes  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

"SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  347.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  part  shall 
be  construed  to  require  the  furnishing  or 


production  of  any  Information,  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  material  to  either  House  of 
Congress  If  such  furnishing  or  production  Is 
prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued as  In  any  way  Impairing  the  effective- 
ness or  availabUlty  of  any  other  procedure 
whereby  Congress  may  obtain  Information 
needed^  to  enable  It  to  exercise  a  legislative 
function  under  the  Constitution." 

(b)  Title  ni  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative    Reorganization   Act   of    1970    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
"Part  4 — Keeping  the  Congress  Informed 


"Sec.  341. 

"Sec.  342. 
"Sec.  343. 
"Sec.  344. 
"Sec.  345. 
"Sec.  346. 
"Sec.  347. 


Informing  congressioned  commit- 
tees. 
Production  of  Information. 
Subpena  of  information. 
Judicial  review. 
Protection  of  information. 
Definitions. 
Savings  provisions.". 


MORCANTON,   N.C., 

July  1,  1975. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  During  the  last  Congress,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  Join  with  you  In  working  for 
the  successful  Senate  adoption  of  the  Con- 
gressional Right  to  Information  Act.  It  was 
with  considerable  disappointment,  therefore, 
that  upon  my  retirement  from  the  Senate 
that  the  entire  Congress  had  yet  to  adopt 
this  Important  procedure  whereby  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  could  gain  access  to 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

My  experiences  as  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  President  Campaign 
Activities,  and  my  long  study  of  executive 
privilege  have  convinced  me  that  some  rem- 
edy short  of  the  drastic  alternatives  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress  or  the  power  of  the  purse 
Is  necessary  for  proper  congressional  access 
to  Information.  The  Congressional  Right  to 
Information  Act  would  have  provided  a  very 
reasonable  remedy. 

Had  that  legislation  been  pubUc  law  in 
1973,  the  Select  Committee's  Job  would  have 
been  much  simpler.  As  you  know,  our  initial 
lawsuit  to  enforce  a  subpoena  of  the  Water- 
gate tapes  was  dismissed  by  Judge  Sirica  on 
the  grounds  that  his  court  did  not  have 
Jurisdiction  of  such  actions  to  enforce  con- 
gressional subp>oenas.  After  Judge  Sirica's 
ruling  was  upheld  upon  appeal.  Congress 
passed  an  act  specifically  granting  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee's  suit  to  the 
District  Court. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Jurisdictional  statute 
applicable  to  all  committees,  we  are  left  with 
begging  an  executive  agency  to  turn  over 
Information  or  resorting  to  more  severe  al- 
ternatives every  time  a  committee  needs  in- 
formation to  carry  out  its  legislative  func- 
tions. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  you  are  again 
reintroducing  this  Important  legislation,  and 
I  hope  that  It  will  meet  with  both  Senate 
and  House  approval  In  the  94th  Congress. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr. 


Washington,  D.C,  July  22,  1975. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
are  reintroducing  the  Congressional  Right  to 
Information  Act — the  so-called  "Executive 
Privilege"  bill.  That  legislation,  which  passed 
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th«  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  would  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  a  mechanism  for 
prompt  resolution  by  the  courts  of  Issues 
related  to  the  withholding  of  Information  by 
Executive  Branch  agencies. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Activities,  I  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  need  for  swift  determination  of 
controversies  between  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Branches  over  access  to  Informa- 
tion In  the  hands  of  federal  agencies.  The 
Select  Committee  and  Its  staff  have  spent 
weeks,  Indeed  months,  locked  In  oebate  with 
the  federal  Intelligence  agencies  over  this 
matter,  and  I  cannot  say  that  even  now  we 
have  evolved  procedures  which  will  provide 
the  Committee  all  the  information  it  needs 
to  fulflU  Its  mandate. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  formalizing 
the  relationship  between  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Branches  with  respect  to  access 
to  Information,  the  Committee  Is  forced  to 
formulate  Its  own  procedures  without  the 
benefit  of  a  regular  procedure  recognized 
by  the  Courts.  However,  had  a  bill  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Congressional  Right  to  In- 
formation Act  been  on  the  books,  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  had  the  benefit  of  care- 
fully refined  procedures  and  the  means  to 
receive  prompt  Judicial  enforcement  of  Its 
requests  for  Information. 

I   strongly    support    this    legislation    and 
hope  that  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  will  move  quickly  to 
ratify  their  action  In  the  last  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Pkamk  CinnicH. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Senator  Muskie  in  reintroducing 
the  Congressional  Right  to  Information 
Act.  In  1973,  Senator  Muskie,  Senator 
Ervin.  and  I  worked  closelv  together  in 
our  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee to  develop  this  bill  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner.  Although  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  without  dissent,  it 
did  not  receive  attention  in  the  House. 

This  bill  provides  an  expeditious  and 
equitable  means  of  deciding  questions  of 
executive  privilege,  but  It  Is  more  than 
.iust  an  executive  privilege  bill.  Had  it 
been  law  during  the  Watergate  contro- 
versy, the  Watergate  tapes  would  have 
become    available    sooner,    ending    this 
shabby   chapter  of  our  history  at  an 
earlier  stage.  It  wiU  also  help  solve  a 
problem  that  has  grown  steadily  with  the 
growing  size  of  bureaucracy— how  Con- 
gress can  obtain  information  it  needs  for 
legitimate  legislative  or  oversight  pur- 
poses from  bureaucrats  who  want  to 
withhold  it  to  avoid  revealing  waste,  in- 
efficiency,    corruption,     or     ineptitude. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1967 
and    began    working    on    a   catalog    of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  programs 
I    was    appalled    at    the    way    some 
Government  agencies  could  almost  just 
Ignore  legitimate  requests  for  basic  infor- 
mation about  their  programs.  One  agen- 
cy even  denied  me  a  copy  of  a  telephone 
book  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  classified 
It  is  my  impression  that  even  the  White 
House  cannot  get  all  the  information  It 
wants  from  the  "fourth  branch"— the 
administrative  bureaucracy. 

Disputes  over  Information  are  built 
into  our  constitutional  system  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  checks  and  balances 
^ey  have  been  part  of  the  history  of 
ttils  country  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  George  Washington's  admin- 
istration, for  example,  complied  with  a 


congressional  demand  for  information 
related  to  the  ill-fated  St.  Clair  expedi- 
tion, but  it  rejected  a  request  for  papers 
relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Jay 
Treaty. 

At  one  time  or  another,  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  have  made  ex- 
cessive claims.  Former  President  Nixon's 
attempts  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  exec- 
utive privilege  to  cover  every  employee  of 
the  executive  branch  and  all  activities  of 
the  President  were  totally  unacceptable. 
I  believe  that  there  should  be  an  area  of 
executive  privilege  covering  confidential 
policy  advice  a  President  receives  from 
his  advisers  about  matters  involving  the 
constitutional  duties  of  the  President. 
But  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  any  asser- 
tion of  executive  privilege  to  protect  Il- 
legal activity,  malfeasance,  or  wrong- 
doing by  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Congress,  too,  in  the  past  has  over- 
stepped its  proper  bounds,  most  notably 
after  the  Civil  War,  but  more  recentiy 
in  the  early  I950's.  The  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  then  praised 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  finally 
rejected  Senator  McCarthy's  demands 
for  personnel  files  and  other  executive 
branch  Information.  In  a  book  published 
In  1955,  Alan  Barth  wrote: 
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It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  show  that 
the  legislative  branch  has  acquired  a  domi- 
nance which  has  become  a  peril  to  liberty. 
The  Imbalance  ^as  been  brought  about  In 
large  measure  through  an  old  and  necessary 
instrument  of  legislative  action  which  lately 
has  got  altogether  out  of  hand— the  con- 
gressional investigating  committee.  Congress 
has.  increasingly  during  the  past  decade 
ominously  In  the  past  five  years,  used  Its 
Indispensable  Investigating  power  In  ways 
that  encroach  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government  .  . . 

Each  branch  must  protect  its  own  pre- 
rogatives from  excessive  incursions  from 
the  other.  It  is  no  better  to  have  a  strong 
Congress  and  a  weak  President  than  to 
have  a  weak  Congress  and  a  strong  Presi- 
dent. The  country  needs  a  strong  Presi- 
dent and  a  strong  Congress. 

I  believe  the  Congressional  Right  to  In- 
formation Act  gives  Congress  the  power 
it  needs  to  get  information  for  the  full 
functioning  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities, while  protecting  the  President 
and  executive  branch  from  any  over- 
reaching demands  from  Congress.  The 
bill  does  not  try  to  define  either  the  scope 
of  the  congressional  right  to  obtain  In- 
formation or  an  executive  prerogative  to 
withhold;  it  does  establish  a  procedure 
under  which  there  can  be  a  speedy  court 
determination  of  cases  involving  legiti- 
mately   confiicting   and    countervailing 
powers.  Under  this  bill,  no  one  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  can  legitimately  withhold 
Information  from  Congress  except  by  ex- 
plicit Instruction  of  the  President,  and 
committees  may  challenge  withholding 
sanctioned  by  the  President  In  the  courts. 
The  bill,  however,  authorizes  such  a  chal- 
lenge only  when  the  committee  chairman 
has  obtained  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
challenge  from  a  full  House  of  Congress. 
This  is  to  insure  that  just  as  the  execu- 
tive branch  cannot  lightly  withhold  in- 
formation neither  can  the  Congress  light- 
ly go  to  court  to  challenge  him. 
If  this  bill  becomes  law,  we  will  have, 


for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  an  ex- 
peditious  and  equitable  judicial  proce- 
dure for  Congress  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion It  needs  without  punishing  individ- 
uals either  through  contempt  of  Con- 
gress or  some  other  alternative.  I  hope 
the  Congressional  Right  to  Information 
Act  will  receive  speedy  attention. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  Senator  Muskie  in  introducing  s 
2170,  the  Congressional  Right  to  Infor- 
mation Act,  to  help  preserve  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  to  insure  to  the  Con- 
gress the  means  of  acquiring  that  infor- 
mation necessary  to  its  legislative  func- 
tion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  which  I  now  chair,  has  long  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  govern- 
mental information  practices,  particu- 
larly the  asserting  of  executive  privilege 
The  exercise  of  this  so-called  privilege 
not  only  encroaches  upon  congressional 
prerogatives  but  erects  a  bar  to  the  ef- 
fective acquisition  by  the  Congress  of 
information  needed  to  perform  its  desig- 
nated tasks.  Under  the  aegis  of  Sam 
Ervin,  the  subcommittee  first  held  hear- 
ings in  1971  on  executive  privilege  and 
the  withholding  of  Information  by  the 
Executive.  Then  in  1973,  in  joint  hear- 
ings with  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, we  inquired  into  executive  privi- 
lege, secrecy  in  Government,  and  freedom 
of  information.  The  Separation  of  Powers 
Subcommittee  will  continue  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  consideration  of  the 
executive  privilege  issue,  and  will  work 
closely  with  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  this  legislation. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  limits 
of  executive  privilege  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  subject  suitable  only  for 
esoteric  treatment  in  the  law  journals. 
The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Con- 
gress in  ferreting  out  the  scope  of  execu- 
tive activities  in  connection  with  the 
Watergate  episode  vividly  Illustrate  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  issue. 

The  doctrine  of  executive  privilege  has 
developed  without  constraint,  exacer- 
bated both  by  the  enormous  expansion 
of  the  size  and  the  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
legislative  branch  to  assert  its  constitu- 
tional powers.  By  this  abdication.  Con- 
gress has  actively  encouraged  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Executive  power. 

Separation  of  powers  is  the  hallmark 
of  our  constitutional  Government,  but 
recognizing  that  strict  separation,  if 
scrupulously  followed,  would  be  unpro- 
ductive, the  framers  provided  for  sep- 
arate but  balanced  power.  Governmental 
responsibility  must  be  shared  if  the  plan 
envisioned  by  the  framers  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  bill  we  propose  today 
establishes  an  obligation  in  the  head  of 
every  Federal  agency  to  keep  congres- 
sional committees  and  subcommittees  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  that  agency  which  are  within  the 
jurlsdltclon  of  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee. In  addition,  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  shall,  on  the  request  of 
such  ccnnmlttee  or  subcommittee,  sub- 
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mit  information  relating  to  any  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee.  These  provisions  should 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  an  ongoing 
cooperative  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween Congress  and  Federal  agencies. 
Such  a  regular  procedure  will  replace 
the  frequentiy  adversarial  exchanges 
which  now  take  place  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  called  upon  to  provide  in- 
formation to  Congress.  In  the  course  of 
such  cooperation,  each  branch  must  re- 
spect the  obligations  and  duties  right- 
fully exercised  by  the  other  branches  so 
that  no  one  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  amass  imdue  power. 

This  bill  provides  safeguards  that  ac- 
cord respect  to  the  special  interests  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. Officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  may  withhold  requested 
information  when  the  President  so  in- 
structs and  such  Instruction  shall  In- 
clude written  grounds.  The  committee 
requesting  information  may,  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  grounds  for  withhold- 
ing information,  issue  a  subpena  and, 
if  it  is  determined  that  the  subpena  has 
been  ignored,  may  seek  enforcement  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  reviewing  court  has 
authority  to  issue  a  mandatory  injimc- 
tion  or  other  appropriate  relief  and  to 
enforce  or  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  congressional  subpena.  In 
addition,  provision  is  made  to  insure  the 
confidentiality  of  Information  secured 
under  this  bill  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Federal  agency  and  the  congressional 
committee,  requires  protection  against 
disclosure. 

Cooperation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  is  necessary  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  operate  effectively.  The  legis- 
lation which  we  introduce  today  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  assuring  Congress 
full,  prompt,  and  effective  disclosure  of 
information  necessary  to  its  legislative 
function.  The  procedure  allows  both 
branches  the  opportunity  to  weigh  and 
to  discuss  their  confiicting  interests,  with 
eventual  resort  to  the  judiciary  for 
resolution  if  necessary,  and  protects  each 
branch  from  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
other.  Imposition  of  a  regular  process 
will  provide  the  means  for  achieving  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  problems  pro- 
voked by  arbitrary  Invocation  of  execu- 
tive privilege. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  seize 
this  opportunity  to  reassert  its  consti- 
tutional powers  and  speedily  enact  this 
vital  legislation. 


ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975  to  make  permanent 
certain  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  effected  by  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  or  1B7S  TAX  CUTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  that  would 
niake  permanent  $11  bUlion  in  tempo- 
rary individual  and  corporate  tax  cuts 
passed  earlier  this  year. 
This  legislation  would  continue: 
The  Increase  in  the  standard  deduc- 


tion to  16  percent  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come, with  a  minimum  of  $1,600  and  a 
maxlmiun  of  $2,300  for  single  persons, 
and  a  minimum  of  $1,900  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,600  for  joint  returns— $2.7 
billion; 

The  new  $30  per-person  tax  credit — 
$5.3  billion; 

The  new  earned  income  credit — work 
bonus — of  up  to  $400  for  low-income 
workers  with  children — $1.4  billion; 

The  lower  20 -percent  tax  rate  for  cor- 
porate earnings  under  $25,000 — $0.3  bil- 
Uon; 

The  exemption  of  the  first  $50,000  of 
corporate  earnings  from  the  26  percent 
corporate  surtax — $1.2  billion;  and 

The  eligibility  of  up  to  $100,000  of 
used  equipment  for  the  investment  tax 
credit— $0.14  bUlion. 

All  of  these  provisions  were  enacted 
for  1  year  only  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975 — with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
which  applies  through  1976. 

With  unemployment  stuck  at  around 
9  percent,  and  with  no  more  than  a 
sluggish  economic  recovery  in  prospect, 
it  is  clear  that  the  1975  tax  cuts  we  en- 
acted earlier  this  year  should  be  ex- 
tended. The  $11  billion  in  economic  stim- 
ulus this  will  provide  is  the  bare  mlnl- 
mxun  needed  to  keep  our  economy  from 
sliding  back  into  recession. 

A  recently  released  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
if  the  1975  tax  cuts  are  not  extended, 
the  gross  national  product  would  be  $8 
billion  lower  by  the  end  of  next  year,  and 
the  unemployment  rate  would  be  0.1  per- 
cent higher — yet  there  would  be  no  com- 
pensating reduction  in  infiation.  These 
adverse  effects  on  GNP  and  employment 
would  grow  worse  in  1977,  the  CBO 
study  says. 

If  oil  prices  are  substantially  increased, 
of  course,  even  larger  tax  cuts  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  a  serious  undermining 
of  economic  recovery. 

Even  if  the  1975  personal  tax  cuts  are 
extended,  the  amount  of  taxes  withheld 
from  Individuals  will  increase  signifi- 
canUy  on  January  1,  1976.  The  reason  is 
that  withholding  for  the  1975  tax  cuts 
had  to  be  compromised  into  8  months 
rather  than  the  normal  12.  Just  spread- 
ing the  1975  cuts  over  12  months  will 
result  in  a  lower  per-week  tax  reduction 
and  a  higher  amount  of  taxes  withheld 
from  workers'  paychecks.  If  the  1975  tax 
cuts  are  not  extended,  of  course,  this  im- 
pact will  be  even  greater. 

When  this  is  combined  with  the  pro- 
jected increase  In  the  social  security 
wage  base  from  $14,100  to  aroimd 
$15,000  it  is  clear  that  the  average  work- 
er's paycheck  will  be  signficanUy  thinner 
starting  January  1.  Since  economic  re- 
covery depends  crucially  on  a  revival  of 
consumer  confidence  and  consumer 
spending,  we  should  act  promptiy  to  off- 
set this  up-coming  jolt  to  consumers. 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  assumed  that 
these  cuts  would  be  extended,  so  they 
have  already  been  built  into  Congress 
budget  planning.  I  hope  that  President 
Ford  and  his  Treasury  Secretary  can  be 
persuaded  that  further  delay  in  extend- 
ing these  cuts  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 


tee has  included  extension  of  the  1975 
tax  cuts  on  its  agenda  for  the  tax  reform 
bill  it  is  scheduled  to  begin  marking  up 
In  September.  If  rapid  progress  is  not 
made  on  that  bill,  we  must  consider  other 
vehicles  that  will  be  available. 

I  ask  ananimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   3172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
last  sentence  of  section  209(a)  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  Is  amended  by  strUc- 
Ing  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  209(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31,  1974,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1976."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,   1974.". 

(c)  Section  209(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strUcing  out  "April  30,  1975.  and  before 
January  1, 1976."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"AprU  30,  1976.". 

(d)  Section  301(c)(a)  of  such  Act  ta 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1974. 
and  before  January  1.  1977."  and  Insertlnjt 
In  lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1974.". 

(e)  Section  305(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3402(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (reUtlng  to  Income 
tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Requirement  op  Withholding. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section, 
every  employer  making  a  payment  of  wages 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages 
a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
The  table  so  prescribed  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  tables  contained  In  this  subsection 
as  In  effect  on  January  l.  1976,  except  that 
the  amount  setforth  as  amounts  of  Income 
tax  to  be  withheld  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  AprU  30,  1976,  shaU  reflect  the  fuU 
effect  of  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
201,  202.  203,  and  204  of  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1976.  For  purposes  of  applying  such 
tables,  the  term  'the  amount  of  wages'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  wages  exceed  the 
number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed, 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  one  such  exemp- 
tion shown  in  the  table  in  subsection 
(b)(1)." 

(b)  Section  11(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  normal  corporate  tax  rate)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Normal  Tax.— The  normal  tax  Is 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  the  txable 
Income  as  does  not  exceed  $26,000,  plus 

"(2)  22  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
Income  as  exceeds  $25,000." 

(c)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  wages  paid  after 
April  30.  1976. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1974. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  2174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

NATIONAL     HEALTH     SERVICE    CORPS     EXTENSIOW 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  make  a  major  improvement  in 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps.  This 
legislation   will  provide   a   new   thrust 
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aimed  at  overcoming  the  problem  of 
geographic  maldistribution  of  health 
professionals.  Briefly,  the  bill  would  give 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  au- 
thority to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  private  physicians  who 
would  be  willing  to  locate  and  establish 
medical  practices  in  rural  and  imder- 
served  areas  of  our  Nation. 

In    considering    problems    related    to 
geographic  maldistribution,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  both  the  problem  of 
attracting    physicians    to    underserved 
areas  as  well  as  the  separate  problem  of 
retaining  them  once  they  are  there.  In 
fact,  physicians  can  be  "attracted"  to 
medically  underserved  areas  through  ob- 
ligated service,  but  unless  practice  con- 
ditions are  improved,  they  may  not  stay 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prob- 
lems themselves  are  addressed,  the  re- 
tention rate  may  be  significantly  im- 
proved. That  is  the  objecUve  of  this  bill. 
Thus,  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  address 
the  problem  of  retaining  physicians  in 
medically  underserved  areas.  Fortunate- 
ly, by  addressing  this  problem,  the  sep- 
arate problem  of  attracting  phj'sicians  to 
medically  underserved  areas  may  also 
be  reduced.  The  bUl  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  retention  in  two  ways:  First,  it 
would  make  assistance  available  to  pri- 
vate  physicians   through   the  National 
Health  Service   Corps;    and  second,   it 
would  attempt  to  overcome  some  of  the 
causes  of  maldistribution  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  practice  in  un- 
derserved areas. 

Let  me  make  two  points  clear.  First,  by 
Introducing  this  legislation  today,  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  current  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program  be  abol- 
ished or  even  changed.  Instead,  my  bill 
would  only  expand  and  improve  it.  Sec- 
ond, I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  schol- 
arship program  with  obligated  service  be 
terminated.  As  I  will  explain  later,  the 
piupose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional mechanism  for  addressing  geo- 
graphic maldistribution  problems. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  result 
In  a  fundamental  change  in  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  Under  present 
and  currently  proposed  legislation,  only 
Federal  employees  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance in  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps;  thus,  health  professionals  desir- 
ing to  practice  in  medically  underserved 
areas  are  required  to  become  Federal 
employees  in  order  to  receive  assistance. 
Under  the  proposed  bill  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  assistance  to  private 
health  professionals  to  assist  them  in 
establishing  practices  in  medically  un- 
derserved areas. 

Thus,  the  bill  would  change  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  from  a  pro- 
gram consisting  solely  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel to  one  which  would  also  provide 
assistance  to  private  doctors.  The  Intent 
of  the  blU  is  to  assist  those  private  phy- 
sicians who  would  be  willing  to  locate 
and  establish  practices  in  underserved 
areas  but  who  do  not  want  to  become 
Federal  employees. 

By  providing  assistance  to  private  phy- 
sicians to  help  them  establish  their  own 
practices,  I  believe  that  the  chances  for 
retaining  them  in  the  area  will  be  greatly 
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Increased.  By  building  their  own  practice 
in  a  community,  physicians  would  be 
establishing  roots  In  the  community. 
During  the  development  of  their  prac- 
tice, they  would  have  to  develop  relation- 
ships with  certain  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity, and  they  would  develop  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  their  patients.  Many 
of  them  would  purchase  homes  In  the 
area  and  develop  social  ties  within  the 
community.  Likewise  the  community 
would  feel  an  afiBnlty  to  the  physician 
who  establishes  a  practice  there.  All  of 
these  ties  would  provide  strong  disincen- 
tives to  leave  the  area  and  would,  there- 
fore, greatly  improve  the  chances  that 
the  physician  would  stay. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  easy  for 
a  Federal  employee  to  go  into  an  already 
existing  practice  in  a  community,  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Ctovermnent  before 
he  is  assigned  there.  He  suffers  no  pain 
in  working  to  estabhsh  the  practice  or 
to  develop  it.  He  does  not  go  through 
the  process  of  building  community  rela- 
tionships. He  realizes  that  he  will  be 
there  for  a  while  and  then  leave.  And  it 
Is  then  easy  to  do  just  thatr— leave.  He 
has  no  roots,  no  ties  to  the  community. 
In  addition  to  the  question  of  reten- 
tion, there  are  also  other  advantages  to 
the  private  approach.  First,  many  times 
a  Federal  doctor  may  be  looked  upon  by 
the  community  as  an  outsider,  and  a 
temporary  one  at  that.  The  community 
will  be  much  more  attracted  to  "their 
own"  private  physician  who  has  strug- 
gled to  build  a  practice  there.  Commu- 
nity relationships  are  important  in  med- 
ical care. 

Second,  a  private  physician  who  builds 
his  own  practice  in  an  area  is  likely  to 
be  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
care  that  he  provides  than  is  a  Federal 
employee  assigned  to  an  area  for  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Third,  the  opposite  of  retention  Is  fre- 
quent turnover  of  physicians.  I  believe 
that  there  will  be  more  frequent  turn- 
over of  Federal  employees  than  of  pri- 
vate physicians,  leading  to  problems  In 
continuity  of  care. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  physicians  will  apply  for  assistance 
to  establish  their  own  practices  than  will 
apply  to  become  Federal  employees  in 
someone  else's  practice. 

And  fifth,  philosophically  I  feel  much 
more  comfortable  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assisting  doctors  to  establish 
private  practices  than  in  encouraging  the 
Federal  Government  to  recruit  several 
hundred  or  perhaps  several  thousand 
doctors  to  become  Federal  employees  who 
would  then  be  "managed"  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
from  a  purely  practical  standpoint,  we 
would  be  much  more  successful  going  the 
private  route.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
will  always  be  a  need  for  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps.  There  will  always  be  hardship 
areas  in  which  private  physicians  will  re- 
fuse to  practice.  Dedicated  Federal  serv- 
ants will  be  needed  to  provide  medical 
care  to  people  living  in  those  areas. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  bill  would 
attempt  to  retain  physicians  in  medical- 


ly underserved  areas  would  be  by  trying 
to  address  some  of  the  problems  and  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  practicing  in 
these  areas.  Three  basic  factors  have 
been  identified  in  studies  as  being  the 
most  significant  cause  of  geographic 
maldistribution:  physician  isolation 
physician  income,  and  social  and  cultural 
barriers.  This  bill  would  address  the  first 
two  of  these  three  problems.  Although 
the  bill  addresses  the  third  problem,  so- 
cial and  cultural  barriers,  by  providing 
assistance  to  families  to  help  them  to 
adapt  to  the  area,  studies  have  shown 
that  this  problem  must  be  addressed  by 
altering  admissions  policies  of  medical 
schools  through  new  health  manpower 
legislation. 

As  I  will  discuiLs  in  more  detail  later 
the  bill  attempts  to  address  the  problem 
of  physician  isolation  by  developing 
group  and  partnership  practices  in  un- 
derserved areas,  by  providing  30  days 
leave  each  year  to  physicians  for  vaca- 
tion or  educational  purposes,  by  develop- 
ing linkages  with  other  physicians  and 
with  centers  of  specialized  care,  and  in 
other  ways. 

The  bill  attempts  to  overcome  the 
problems  related  to  income  by  providing 
a  guaranteed  minimum  income  of  ap- 
proximately $30,000  annually  for  physi- 
cians and  dentists  who  agree  to  locate 
and  establish  practices  in  medically  un- 
derserved areas.  This  provision  would  be 
available  for  a  period  of  up  to  8  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram with  obligated  service  required  as 
a  payback  is  desirable  to  complement  the 
Droposed  new  National  Health  Service 
Corps.  It  is  very  milikely  that  all  under- 
served  areas  could  be  staffed  through  a 
voluntary  approach.  For  those  hardship 
areas  for  which  the  voluntary  approach 
did  not  work,  the  scholarship  program 
would  provide  physicians. 

Thus,  the  bill  proposes  a  combination 
of  the  voluntary  and  obligated  service 
approaches.  By  combining  these  two 
mechanisms,  we  would  be  able  to  utilize 
the  voluntary  approach  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible;  when  it  stops  working, 
the  obligated  service  mechanism  would 
take  over.  But  if  the  voluntary  approach 
works  effectively,  the  need  for  oWigated 
service  will  diminish. 


My  2k,  1975 
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THE  PROBLEM 

As  most  careful  studies  have  shown, 
the  physician  shortage  problem  is  really 
one  of  geographic  maldistribution  of  pri- 
mary health  care  personnel  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  is  substantial 
documentation  of  this  problem.  I  do  not 
need  to  review  all  that  documentation 
at  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  refer  my 
colleagues  to  the  report  accompanying 
S.  3885  last  year  for  a  thorough  compila- 
tion of  the  documentation  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  geographic  maldistribution  of 
health  manpower  represents  one  of  the 
most  serious  barriers  to  access  to  health 
care  in  the  Nation.  Increases  in  the  total 
supply  of  health  professionals  have  not 
reduced  the  problem  of  maldistribution. 
In  fact,  during  the  past  10  years,  the 
problem  has  worsened. 

The  national  ratio  of  physicians  to 
population  Is  156  physicians  for  every 
100,000  people,  or  one  physician  for  every 


641  people.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coastal  regions  have  much  larger  physi- 
cian to  population  ratios  than  do  other 
parts  of  the  Nation.  The  Middle  Atlantic 
region  has  the  highest  nimiber  of  physi- 
cians per  capita  with  a  total  of  196  physi- 
cians for  every  100.000  people,  126  per- 
cent of  the  national  average.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  East  South-Central  re- 
gion has  the  lowest  ratio,  wdth  only  105 
physicians  per  100,000  population,  67  per- 
cent of  the  national  average.  In  Tennes- 
see, there  are  123  physicians  per  100,000 
population,  79  percent  of  the  national 
average. 

More  serious,  however,  than  the  varia- 
tion in  physician  to  population  ratio 
among  States  is  the  variation  among 
areas  within  States.  Especially  serious 
are  the  differences  between  suburban 
areas  on  the  one  hand  and  rural  and  in- 
ner city  areas  on  the  other.  Nationally, 
the  physician  to  population  ratio  in  ur- 
ban areas  is  170  physicians  per  100,000 
population,  more  than  twice  the  non- 
urban  ratio  of  80  physicians  i>er  100,000 
population.  Rural  areas  now  have  less 
than  one-half  of  the  physician  to  popu- 
lation ratio  of  urban  areas  in  35  States; 
In  14  States,  the  ratio  in  rural  areas  is 
less  than  one-third  that  of  urban  areas. 
The  situation  with  respect  to  inner  city 
areas  is  similar  to  that  in  rural  areas. 

In  my  home  State  of  Termessee,  the 
problems  are  especially  severe.  Of  the  95 
counties  in  Tennessee,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
designated  36  areas  as  being  critical 
medical  shortage  areas  and  38  areas  as 
being  critical  dental  shortage  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamious  consent 
that  a  list  of  the  most  affected  coimtles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Tennessee 

CRrrlCAL  MEDICAL  SHORTAGE  AREA 

Campbell — the  Jacksboro  medical  service 
area 


Carroll 

Crockett 

Cheatham 

Decatur 

Cocke 

Fayette 

Fentress— the 

Jamestown  medical  service 

area 

GUes 

Johnson 

Grainger 

Lauderdale 

Grundy 

Loudon 

Hancock 

McNalry 

Hardeman 

Macon 

Hawkins 

Meigs 

Haywood 

Moore 

Hickman 

Perry 

Putnam — the 
area 

Monterey    medical    service 

Rhea 

Union 

Roane 

Wayne 

Scott 

White 

Stewart 

Williamson 

Trousdale 

Wilson 

CMTICAL  DENTAL  SHORTAGE  AREAS 

Bledsoe 

DeKalb 

Campbell 

Payette 

Carter 

Giles 

Carroll 
Cheatham 

Grainger 
Grundy 

Claiborne 

Hancock 

Clay 

Hardeman 

Cocke 

Hawkins 

Crockett 

Hickman 

Cumberland 

Jackson 

Decatur 

Lake 

Macon 

Smith 

Meigs 

Stewart 

Morgan 

Trousdale 

Overton 

Unicoi 

Perry 

Union 

Pickett 

Van  Buren 

Robertson 

Wayne 

Scott 

White 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
is  there  an  insufficient  supply  of  medical 
care  in  rural  areas,  but  conditions  in 
rural  areas  result  in  a  greater  need  for 
health  services  than  those  in  urban 
areas.  Although  only  31.4  percent  of  our 
Nation's  population  is  rural,  36.6  percent 
of  persons  65  years  old  or  older  live  in 
i-ural  areas.  Similarly,  56.7  percent  of 
oiu-  Nation's  substandard  housing  is  in 
rural  areas,  46.5  percent  of  all  persons 
below  the  poverty  level  live  in  rural 
areas,  and  other  factors,  such  as  trans- 
portation and  sewage  systems,  are  also 
of  poorer  quality  in  rural  areas  than  in 
urban  areas.  All  of  these  factors  em- 
phasize the  point  that  while  our  Nation's 
rural  citizens  need  more  medical  care 
than  those  in  urban  areas,  less  is  ac- 
tually available  to  them. 

Making  matters  worse  is  the  fact  that 
because  of  the  level  of  poverty  in  rural 
areas  and  the  nature  of  employment 
there,  proportionally  more  people  have 
either  no  health  insurance  or  poorer  in- 
surance than  do  those  living  in  urban 
areas.  Only  17.4  percent  of  individuals 
living  in  urban  areas  are  not  covered  by 
hospital  Insurance,  but  In  rural  areas, 
24.2  percent  are  not  covered. 

Because  of  the  high  proportion  of  poor 
and  elderly  people  living  in  rural  areas, 
many  Individuals  are  eligible  for  medic- 
aid or  medicare.  However,  even  with 
these  programs,  there  are  problems.  In 
formulating  the  medicare  law,  Congress 
took  into  consideration  the  knowledge 
that  because  of  custom  and  economic 
differences,  physicians'  charges  for  simi- 
lar services  vary  considerably  from  lo- 
cality to  locality.  It  seemed  that  a  fair 
approach  to  payment  required  that 
these  regional  and  local  differences  be 
taken  Into  account.  The  law  therefore 
provides  that  to  arrive  at  the  reasonable 
charge  on  which  benefits  are  to  be  based, 
two  things  must  be  considered:  the  par- 
ticular physician's  customary  charge  for 
the  service  and  the  prevailing  charge  in 
the  locality  for  similar  services. 

The  imfortunate  result  of  this  ap- 
proach Is  that  physicians  receive  lower 
reimbursements  for  their  services  In  most 
rural  areas  than  do  their  colleagues  prac- 
ticing in  urban  areas.  The  effect  is  tliat 
physicians  are  discouraged  from  prac- 
ticing in  rural  areas  because  of  these 
lower  reimbursements.  My  bill  calls  for  a 
study  of  this  situation  with  recommenda- 
tions for  making  whatever  changes  may 
be  necessary  to  correct  this  problem. 

In  its  report  issued  in  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty  summed  up  the  problems 
In  the  following  statement  concerning 
rural  health  care: 

We  have  failed  miserably  to  protect  the 
health  of  low-income  people  In  rural  areas. 
The  health  service  they  get  is  not  only  in- 
adequate In  extent  but  seriously  deficient 
In  quality.  It  is  badly  organized,  under- 
financed, rarely  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  or  the  family.  Such  health  service 
as  there  Is  Is  too  often  discriminatory  in 


terms  of  race  and  income  and  heedless  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual. 

CURRENT   NATIONAL   HEALTH   SERVICE   COBPS 

When  the  Emergency  Health  Person- 
nel Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-623)  was 
enacted,  establishing  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  an  important  first  step 
was  taken  in  addressing  the  problem  of 
geographic  maldistribution  of  health 
professionals.  Later,  the  act  was  amended 
and  extended  by  Public  Law  92-585.  The 
basic  thrust  of  this  act  was  to  address 
the  very  complex  problem  of  geographic 
maldistribution  in  a  very  straightfor- 
ward manner:  it  offered  young  health 
professionals  an  opportunity  to  serve  as 
Federal  employees  in  medically  under- 
served  areas  and  at  the  same  time  to 
fulfill  their  mihtary  obligation.  The  goal 
was  that  some  of  these  health  profes- 
sionals would  stay  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  served. 

The  Corps  has  achieved  a  significant 
amount  of  success  during  its  brief  his- 
tory, and  its  original  author,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  Warren  Magntjson,  un- 
doubtedly takes  great  pride  in  this  suc- 
cess. Using  the  designation  requirement 
of  a  physician  to  population  ratio  of 
1 :4000  and  a  dentist  to  population  ratio 
of  1:5000,  a  total  of  981  areas  have  been 
designated  nationwide  as  of  February 
1975,  as  critical  health  manpower  short- 
age areas.  And  as  of  June  30. 1975.  a  total 
of  515  health  profes.'slonals  were  as- 
signed In  these  areas,  21  health  profes- 
sionals have  been  assigned  to  12  seoarate 
areas  in  Tennessee. 

Despite  the  success  which  has  been 
achieved,  however,  the  program  was  not 
Intended  to  address  In  a  major  way  the 
problem  of  geographic  maldistribution 
of  health  professionals.  It  was  not  reallv 
intended  to  address  the  fundamental 
problems  causing  the  maldistribution  in 
the  first  place.  One  limitation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  only  Federal  employees 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Thus.  In  order  to  receive  assistance, 
health  professionals  are  first  required  to 
become  Federal  employees.  This  fills  a 
gap  In  medical  care:  however.  Federal 
employees  do  not  usually  establish  roots 
In  the  community  in  the  way  a  private 
practitioner  would  and  are  not  as  likely 
to  stay. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  this  pro- 
gram and  because  of  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem, this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  exam- 
ine the  problems  causing  geographic  mal- 
distribution of  health  professionals  and 
to  determine  the  changes  that  are  re- 
quired in  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  legislation  In  order  to  provide  a 
strong,  new  Federal  thrust  to  address 
and  to  alleviate  these  problems. 

CATTSES  or  CEOCR.\PHIC  MALDISTRIBUTION 

Three  basic  factors  have  been  identi- 
fied time  after  time  In  studies  as  being 
the  most  significant  causes  of  geographic 
maldistribution :  physician  Isolation, 
physician  income,  and  social  and  cultural 
factors.  The  problems  associated  with 
physician  isolation  appear  to  be  the 
greatest  barriers  to  practicing  in  under- 
served  areas.  Most  young  health  profes- 
sionals begin  their  first  practice  In  a 
group  or  partnership  setting  because 
such  a  practice  provides  them  the  tech- 
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nlcal  assistance  they  need  in  learning 
how  to  establish  and  then  how  to  man- 
age a  medical  practice.  Such  financial 
and  management  skills  often  are  not 
taught  In  medical  schools.  In  addition, 
this  kind  of  practice  affords  health  pro- 
fessionals daily  contact  with  their  peers 
for  consultation  or  referral.  And  it  pro- 
vides them  an  opportunity  to  spend  time 
away  from  their  practice  periodically  for 
vacation,  continuing  education,  or  for 
other  reasons. 

In  medically  xmderserved  areas,  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  young 
health  professionals  to  join  group  or 
partnership  practices,  as  few  such  prac- 
tices exist.  As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  in 
such  areas  for  health  professionals  to 
obtain  the  technical  assistance  they  need 
to  establish  their  practice;  it  is  also  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  establish  communica- 
tions with  other  health  professionals  for 
consultation  and  referral.  Their  working 
hours  become  unbearably  long,  and  they 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  away 
from  their  practice  because  there  is  no 
one  to  substitute  for  them  while  they 
are  away. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  rea- 
sons for  which  primary  care  physicians 
leave  their  practices  in  rural  areas, 
Crawford  and  McCormack — Journal  of 
Medical  Education,  1971 — sent  question- 
naires to  a  group  of  physicians  who  had 
been  in  practice  in  rural  Virginia  but 
had  decided  to  leave.  By  far  the  greatest 
complaint  voiced  by  the  group  was  the 
degree  of  overwork;  at  least  two-thirds 
gave  this  as  the  major  reason  for  leaving. 
This  complaint  Included  not  only  long 
hours,  but  also  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional strain  of  constantly  feeling  unable 
to  get  away  from  the  practice. 

The  physicians  were  then  asked  what 
could  be  done  to  Improve  the  viability 
and  attractiveness  of  rural  practices. 
The  responses  were  strikingly  positive; 
most  fdt  that  if  certain  steps  were 
taken,  rural  practices  could  be  made 
viable  and  attractive.  Ninety-six  percent 
of  all  respondents  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  group  practices.  Other  measures 
which  the  group  favored  were:  the  de- 
velopment of  closer  ties  to  medical  cen- 
ters and  medicsJ  training  programs,  81 
percent;  the  development  of  some  form 
of  income  guarantee — either  through  tax 
incentives,  enrollment  of  patients  on  a 
prepaid  capitation  basis,  or  by  a  direct 
subsidy  to  the  practice — 69  percent;  and 
the  greater  use  of  nurse  practitioners  or 
physician  assistants,  66  percent. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  these  physi- 
cians felt  that  they  had  nowhere  to  turn 
for  help.  Neither  professional  organiza- 
tions nor  medical  schools  had  been  able 
to  assist  them  in  overcoming  the  burdens 
of  overwork  or  other  problems. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Inquiry,  Cooper, 
et  al.,  1975  reported  on  a  study  of  factors 
which  Influence  the  location  decision  of 
primary  care  physicians.  They  studied 
the  entire  class  of  1965  graduates  of  U.S. 
medical  schools  who,  for  the  most  part, 
had  completed  all  their  training  and  were 
at  or  near  the  time  of  a  practice  loca- 
tion decision. 

Tlie  factor  most  often  cited  as  being 
most  important  in  their  location  deci- 
sion was  the  opportunity  to  Join  a  desir- 


able partnership  or  group  practice.  Two 
other  important  factors  cited  were  the 
opportunity  for  regular  contact  with  a 
medical  school  or  medical  center  and  in- 
come security.  Other  important  factors 
related  to  the  place  in  which  the  physi- 
cian was  reared. 

Still  another  survey  of  physicians  by 
Scott  and  Myer,  Medicsd  Opinion,  1972, 
showed  that  over  60  percent  of  young 
and  established  physicians  who  had  al- 
ready begim  practice  would  prefer  a 
group  practice  if  they  could  start  over 
again. 

Thus,  the  availability  of  a  suitable 
group  practice  opportunity  is  not  only 
important  in  attracting  physicians,  but 
it  is  also  important  in  retaining  them. 

Dr.  Donald  Madison,  director  of  the 
Rural  Services  Research  Unit,  Health 
Services  Research  Center,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  explains  the  problems 
of  rural  health  care  in  such  lucid  terms 
that  I  would  like  to  quote  from  his 
paper — Health  Service  Reports,  1973 : 

But  Is  the  organized  system  based  on 
group  practice  a  means  of  Increasing  tbe 
pool  of  potential  recruits  to  rural  practice, 
or  would  It  merely  further  concentrate  those 
who  would  likely  be  In  rural  practice  In  any 
event?  I  think  Its  Impact  would  probably 
be  mostly  on  those  physicians  who  otherwise 
would  probably  not  be  In  rural  practice,  at 
least  not  for  long. 

Dr.  Madison  goes  on  to  say: 

Also  pertinent  are  some  preliminary  find- 
ings from  a  current  nationwide  study  of 
group  practice  organizations  and  physician 
staff  stability.  Questionnaire  responses  were 
examined  from  74  primary  physicians  (gen- 
erallsts,  internists,  and  pediatricians)  who 
practice  In  six  multlspeclalty  groups.  The 
majority  held  the  community  and  the  general 
geographic  location  of  tbe  group  as  unim- 
portant to  their  decision.  The  most  Important 
factors  were  (a)  freedom  from  the  business 
aspects  of  medical  practice — 91  percent  con- 
sidered this  an  Important  factor,  (b)  predict- 
able working  hours,  smd  (c)  immediate  ac- 
cess to  other  physicians  for  consultation  and 
referrals.  These  conditions  of  work  are  par- 
ticularly associated  with  organized  multi- 
ple-physician practice. 

A  second  factor  which  causes  geo- 
graphic maldistribution  is  that  physician 
Incomes  are  often  low  in  medically  un- 
derserved  areas.  In  many  of  these  areas, 
patients  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  services 
provided,  either  through  out-of-pocket 
payment  or  through  reimbursements 
from  third-party  insurors.  Few  health 
professionals  have  been  willing  to  go  to 
these  low-income  areas,  either  urban  or 
rural,  choosing  instead  to  practice  in 
more  affluent  areas.  In  addition,  some 
areas  do  not  have  a  population  base  of 
sufficient  size  to  support  needed  physi- 
cians. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  studies  by 
Cooper,  et  al.,  and  by  Crawford  and  Mc- 
Cormack both  brought  out  the  impor- 
tance of  Income  security  in  physician 
location  decisions.  Additional  work  by 
Pierre  deVise,  Journal  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation, 1973,  has  shown  the  great  corre- 
lation between  the  ability  of  a  popula- 
tion to  pay  for  services  and  the  niunber 
of  physicians  who  decide  to  locate  there. 
As  deVise  pointed  out,  and  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  medicare  and  medicaid 
payments,  as  well  as  grants  through 
other  Federal  health  programs,  have  ex- 


acerbated this  problem  by  providing 
greater  sums  to  high-income  areas  tlum 
to  low-income  areas. 

There  have  also  been  many  other 
studies  that  have  demonstrated  the  im- 
portance of  Income  security  in  physician 
location  decisions.  And  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable that  young  physicians  who  leave 
medical  training  with  large  debts  of  as 
much  as  $10,000  would  be  concerned 
about  establishing  a  practice  in  an  area 
in  which  he  could  earn  a  sufficient  in- 
come to  repay  those  debts. 

There  are  also  social  and  cultural  rea- 
sons for  the  maldistribution  of  health 
professionals.  Many  medically  under- 
served  areas  are  rural  or  Isolated  areas 
which  are  being  deserted  not  only  by 
medical  personnel,  but  by  younger  citi- 
zens of  all  occupations  who  prefer  the 
social  and  cultural  opportunities  offered 
in  cities.  However,  this  problem  Is  ex- 
acerbated for  health  professionals  by  the 
admissions  policies  of  medical  schools 
under  which  far  greater  numbers  of  stu- 
dents from  urban  areas  are  admitted 
than  are  students  from  rural  areas.  Sim- 
ilarly, most  medical  residency  training 
programs  are  in  urban  areas.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  these  urban  stu- 
dents will  later  establish  medical  prac- 
tices in  rural  areas. 

The  results  of  a  large  number  of  stud- 
ies of  this  problem  suggest  that  the  only 
effective  way  of  addressing  the  social  and 
cultural  causes  of  geographic  maldistri- 
bution is  by  admitting  more  medical 
students  from  such  areas  into  our  med- 
ical schools.  Although  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  does  not  address  this 
problem,  I  urge  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  consider 
this  suggestion  carefully.  Such  a  change 
in  the  admissions  policies  of  our  Nation's 
medical  schools  woiild  not  result  in  lower 
quality  medical  students  or  lower  qual- 
ity medical  care,  for  there  are  far  more 
qualified  students  applying  to  medical 
schools  now  than  can  be  admitted.  In- 
stead, such  a  change  would  only  ask 
medical  schools  to  participate  in  helping 
to  overcome  a  great  national  problem. 

Thus,  the  basic  causes  of  geographic 
maldistribution  of  health  professionals 
and  proposed  ways  of  addressing  those 
problems  can  be  summarized  In  a  table 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ObOGKAFRIC  MALOISTBIBirnON 

Problems  and  ways  to  address  problems: 

1.  Physician  isolation,  1.  Start-up  group 
and  partnership  practices  in  underserred 
arests.  2.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  start- 
up practice.  3.  Use  physician  extenders  to 
reduce  workload.  4.  Provide  orientation.  S. 
Provide  vacation  or  leave  periods.  8.  Develop 
linkages  among  personnel  for  consultation 
and  referral.  7.  Develop  linkages  with  spe- 
cialized centers  on  a  regional  basis.  8.  De- 
velop Area  Health  Education  Centers  in  un- 
deraerved  areas. 

a.  Physician  income,  1.  Provide  guarsntatd 
minimum  Income.  2.  Change  reimbuissoMnt 
mechanisms. 

3.  Social  and  cultural  barrlen,  1.  Cliug* 
admlssiona  policiea  of  medical  schools.  % 
Encourage  primary  care  specialties.  S.  !)•- 
velop  residency  and  preceptorablp  tralnlof 
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programs  in  underserred  areas.  4.  Provide  as- 
glstance  to  spouse  and  family. 

Other  ways  to  overcome  geographic  mal- 
distribution without  addressing  its  causes: 

1.  Provide  financial  Incentives  for  health 
professionals  to  encourage  them  to  estab- 
lish practices  in  underserved  areas; 

3.  Provide  student  scholarships  with  ob- 
ligated service  pay-back. 

PROVISIONS   IN   THE   BILL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Although  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  is  also  being 
printed  in  Uie  Record,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  some  of  the  specific  provisions 
included  within  the  bill. 

First,  this  proposal  would  make  a  max- 
imum attempt  to  reduce  physician  Iso- 
lation in  medically  imderserved  areas.  It 
would  provide  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  health  professionals 
to  establish  medical  practices  in  such 
areas. 

Financial  assistance  would  be  provided 
for  salaries,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
necessary  additional  training  for  the  par- 
ticipant. Group  and  partnership  prac- 
tice arrangements  would  be  encouraged, 
although  final  choice  of  practice  ar- 
rangement would  remain  with  the  health 
professional.  Such  assistance  would  cov- 
er a  startup  period  of  3  years  and  would 
guarantee  that  such  medical  practices 
would  not  suffer  financial  loss  for  this 
Initial  period  of  time.  The  provision  of 
additional  training  is  important  because 
many  medical  students  are  not  taught 
how  to  practice  as  part  of  a  group  or  to 
utilize  efficiently  nurse  practitioners  or 
physician  assistants;  this  provision 
would  allow  them  to  get  that  additional 
training. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  provide  an  orientation  period  for  new 
recruits.  In  addition,  it  would  provide 
coverage  for  health  professionals  while 
they  are  away  from  the  practice  for  vaca- 
tion, continuing  education,  or  other  rea- 
sons. This  coverage  might  be  provided  by 
other  physicians  in  the  same  area,  on  a 
reciprocal  basis,  or  it  might  be  provided 
in  some  other  way,  such  as  by  Federal 
employees.  The  bill  would  also  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  families  of  participants  in 
order  to  help  them  to  move  to  the  area 
and  to  adapt  to  it  once  they  are  there. 

To  overcome  the  problem  of  low  physi- 
cian income  in  medically  underserved 
areas,  the  bill  would  provide  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  income  to  doctors  who 
agree  to  practice  there.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  pay  their  entire 
salaries.  Instead,  it  would  pay  only  the 
difference  between  their  income  level  and 
the  salary  they  would  receive  if  they  were 
a  Federal  employee— about  $30,000  an- 
nually. In  addition,  participants  in  the 
program  would  be  eligible  to  extend  these 
pay  provisions  for  an  additional  5  years 
after  the  initial  3 -year  period  of  assist- 
ance. Of  course,  hi  many  areas,  no  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  required,  as  the 
income  level  of  the  doctor  would  meet  or 
exceed  the  giiaranteed  minimum. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  community 
to  learn  about,  and  to  accept,  their  new 
medical  practice,  the  bill  would  require 
the  community  to  provide  part  of  the  as- 
sistance in  setting  up  the  practice.  In 
some  instances,  the  community  portion 
might  include  funds  or  a  facility;  in 
other,  poorer  areas,  it  might  involve  only 
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the  labor  of  painting  or  helping  the  new 
doctor  and  his  family  with  moving 
chores. 

An  attempt  would  also  be  made  to  re- 
duce professional  isolation  by  develop- 
ing information  and  communication 
linkages  among  health  personnel,  by  de- 
veloping consultation  and  referral  link- 
ages between  health  professionals  in  un- 
derserved areas  and  those  in  medical 
schools  and  specialized  centers,  and  by 
developing  programs  to  assist  health  pro- 
fessionals in  underserved  areas  to  keep 
their  knowledge  and  skills  current. 

Physicians  would  be  able  to  obtain  as- 
sistance under  this  title  to  join  already 
existing  practices.  Several  physicians 
could  also  obtain  assistance  to  establish 
a  single  practice,  and  assistance  would  be 
provided  to  physicians  who  want  to  ex- 
pand their  practices.  These  provisions  are 
Important  in  areas  such  as  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee in  which  small  practices  could 
be  expanded  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional services  to  underserved  popula- 
tions. 

The  bill  provides  a  substantial  incen- 
tive for  physicians  to  remain  in  the  area 
to  practice.  If  the  participant  fulfills  the 
agreement  and  remains  in  practice  in  an 
underserved  area  for  a  period  of  3  years, 
ownership  of  all  equipment,  facilities, 
supplies,  and  other  items  Is  transferred 
to  him.  Not  only  is  this  an  incentive  to 
go  there  in  the  first  place,  but  once  the 
practice  Is  fully  developed,  the  physician 
has  a  great  economic,  as  well  as  emo- 
tional, stake  in  staying.  It  Is  his  practice 
or  her  practice,  not  someone  else's. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  participant 
breaches  his  agreement,  ownership  of 
this  property  is  transferred  to  an  ap- 
propriate organization  within  the  com- 
munity. In  addition,  the  participant 
would  then  be  required  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  much  of  the  assistance 
that  would  have  been  provided  to  him 
imder  this  title.  He  would  not  be  required 
to  repay  his  salary  or  the  salaries  of 
other  personnnel  in  the  practice  because 
of  indentured  servitude  considerations. 
Neither  would  he  be  required  to  reim- 
burse for  property  provided  to  the  com- 
munity; however,  he  would  be  required 
to  repay  the  fair  market  value  plus  inter- 
est for  all  other  assistance  provided  to 
him. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the  bill 
would  continue  the  current  National 
Health  Service  Corps  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. Changes  have  been  made  in  this 
part  of  the  bill  reflecting  the  changes 
made  in  S.  66  which  was  recently  sent 
to  the  President  for  signature  into  law. 
It  also  reflects  other  changes  which  have 
been  proposed  in  the  Senate.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  accept  changes  in  this  sec- 
tion proposed  by  others  and  not  to  dis- 
turb this  part  of  the  program. 

The  only  significant  change  was  the 
deletion  of  the  provision  for  a  National 
Advisory  Council.  This  has  been  a  body 
which  has  not  had  a  useful  role  and  has 
met  only  infrequently.  In  the  place  of 
this  Council,  this  bill  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Council  on 
Medically  Underserved  Populations  with- 
in the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  in  HEW. 

At  the  present  time,  designations  of 


medical  scarcity  areas  are  carried  out 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  an  uncoordinated 
fashion  with  little  advice  from  individ- 
uals from  outside  Government  experi- 
enced in  conducting  resetirch  related  to 
such  problems.  There  are  currently  ap- 
proximately 20  separate  legislative  au- 
thorities concerning  medical  scarcity 
areas.  Including  separate  authorities  for 
medically  underserved  populations  imder 
section  1302(7)— personal  health  serv- 
ices— and  section  1633(16) — health  fa- 
cilities. This  bill  would  add  legislative 
authority  concerning  medically  imder- 
served populations  related  to  primary 
health  care  personnel.  These  various 
legislative  authorities  are  administered 
by  separate  organizations  within  HEW. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  in  the  bill  is 
to  require  that  the  designation  process 
be  carried  out  by  a  single  organizational 
unit  wlthhi  HEW  with  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts from  outside  Government  in  order 
to  improve  coordination  and  to  provide  a 
focal  point  within  HEW  for  a  new  Fed- 
eral thrust  aimed  at  addressing  the 
problems  of  geographic  maldistribution. 
This  section  further  requires  the  Coun- 
cil to  conduct  a  series  of  studies  related 
to  problems  of  geographic  maldistribu- 
tion. It  is  Important  that  these  studies  be 
carried  out  in  order  to  develop  a  stronger 
base  of  information  on  which  to  estab- 
lish criteria  for  designating  areas. 

EVmENCE   THAT   THE   PROCKAM    WILL   WORK 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  Fed- 
eral initiatives  to  overcome  the  funda- 
mental problems  causing  geographic 
maldistribution  will  be  effective  in  at- 
tracting health  professionals  Into  medi- 
cally underserved  areas  and  in  retaining 
them  there.  Even  limited  efforts  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  State  and 
private  groups  have  been  effective.  The 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  which  at 
the  present  time  is  almost  completely  vol- 
untary with  only  a  small  number  of  par- 
ticipants having  obligated  service  re- 
quirements, has  been  able  to  enlist  405 
health  professionals  In  fiscal  year  1974 
and  515  In  fiscal  year  1975.  In  fiscal  year 
1975  alone,  over  9,000  physicians  and 
dentists  requested  Information  about  ob- 
taining assistance  through  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  It  seems  quite 
probable  that  many  of  these  individuals 
did  not  want  to  become  Federal  employ- 
ees in  order  to  receive  assistance.  A  sub- 
stantially larger  percentage  of  these 
9,000  probably  would  have  applied  for 
assistance  to  establish  their  own  prac- 
tices rather  than  to  become  Federal  em- 
ployees In  someone  else's  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  there  have  been  other  pro- 
grams that  have  had  significant  success 
in  recent  years  using  approaches  similar 
to  the  one  proposed  in  my  bill.  A  sizable 
number  of  rural  practices  have  been  es- 
tablished In  Eastern  Tennessee  through 
the  funding  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  The  State  government  of 
North  Carolina  has  developed  a  rural 
health  program  and  is  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  medical  practices  In 
underserved  areas  of  that  State.  Similar 
efforts  are  imderway  In  Virginia  and 
other  States. 
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Dr.  James  Bernstein,  director  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Rural  Health  Services  in  North 
Carolina  explained  the  success  of  the 
program  in  that  State : 

The  experience  from  our  physician  re- 
cruitment program  Is  that  those  physicians 
Interested  In  practicing  in  rural  areas  desire 
to  be  members  of  a  medical  community, 
practice  in  groups  or  partnerships,  and  have 
easy  access  to  modem  hospitals  of  sufficient 
size  to  aSord  the  facilities,  equipment,  and 
specialized  personnel  that  they  were  trained 
to  utilize.  Through  this  systems  approach 
we  are  able  to  recruit  physicians  to  com- 
munities of  10,000  to  30,000  population  who 
are  then  able  to  extend  their  services  into 
the  smaller  communities  through  the  rural 
health  centers. 

Probably  the  key  to  our  delivery  approach 
Is  the  assumption  that  there  is  not  a  simple, 
standardized  solution  to  the  access  problem. 
In  lieu  of  establishing  detailed  giiidellnes 
and  requirements,  we  have  combined  the 
necessary  resources  In  our  office  to  assist  In 
the  design  and  Implementation  of  appro- 
priate, financially  realistic  delivery  systems 
tor  Individual  communities.  The  role  of  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Rural  Health  Services 
is  to  provide  technical  assistance  wherever 
it  Is  needed  and  financial  assistance  when 
possible.  We  do  not  expect  communities  to 
come  to  us  with  their  needs  and  plans  for 
meeting  their  needs  documented. 

In  my  judgment,  these  are  important 
considerations  when  attempting  to  de- 
sign a  program  for  attracting  and  retain- 
ing physicians  in  underserved  areas.  My 
bill  is  based  on  these  same  factors. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  HEALTH   MANPOWER 
LEGISLATION 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  all  medically 
imderserved  areas  could  be  staffed 
through  a  voluntary  program  such  as  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  even  if 
all  the  problems  causing  geographic  mal- 
distribution could  be  solved.  There  will 
always  be  certain  hardship  areas  which 
will  not  be  able  to  recruit  physicians. 
For  these  areas,  a  scholarship  program 
with  obligated  service  required  in  return 
will  be  necessary  to  complement  the  vol- 
imtary  program.  The  important  need  is 
to  devise  a  mechanism  to  conelate  the 
number  cf  scholarships  with  the  number 
of  health  professionals  needed  in  under- 
served  areas,  taking  into  account  re- 
cruitment of  private  health  professionals. 
Such  an  approach  has  been  devised  in 
this  bill.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
Council  on  MedicaUy  Underserved  Pop- 
ulations would  determine  the  number  of 
health  professionals  needed  in  each  area 
each  year.  The  Secretary  could  then  sub- 
tract from  that  total  the  number  he  an- 
ticipates wUl  be  recruited  through  the 
private  approach.  After  making  future 
projections,  the  number  of  scholarships 
granted  would  equal  the  remainder  of 
unfilled  positions. 

Using  this  approach,  the  health  man- 
power legislation  would  not  need  to 
specify  that  100  percent  or  25  percent 
or  any  number  of  students  would  have 
obligated  service  during  any  given  year. 
Instead,  the  number  of  scholarships 
would  be  determined  by  the  number  of , 
physicians  needed  at  any  given  time. 
taking  into  account  those  volimteering 
through  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps.  If  the  program  works  and  physi- 
clttns  are  retained  in  imderserved  areas, 
then  the  number  of  scholarships  needed 


should  decline  after  a  few  years  and 
then  possibly  level  off  at  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  medical  student  en- 
rollment. 

It  Is  also  important  to  recognize  an- 
other difference  between  this  bill  and 
certain  provisions  of  various  heatlh 
manpower  bills.  Under  legislation  intro- 
duced last  year  by  Senator  Beall  and 
which  later  passed  in  the  Senate,  and 
under  similar  legislation  (H.R.  5546) 
which  has  passed  the  House  this  year, 
an  excellent  provision  was  added  which 
would  allow  students  who  receive 
scholarships  to  serve  in  underserved 
areas  as  private  physicians  rather  than 
as  Federal  employees. 

However,  these  private  physicians 
would  not  be  members  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  with  all  of  the  as- 
sistance it  can  provide;  instead,  they 
would  be  "on  their  own"  in  terms  of 
technical  assistance,  although  provi- 
sions in  these  bills  would  guarantee 
their  income.  No  provisions  were  made 
for  private  physicians  who  had  not  re- 
ceived scholarships  to  obtain  assistance 
to  establish  practices  in  underserved 
areas.  Under  my  bill,  scholarship  recipi- 
ents could  be  private  physicians  within 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  and 
any  other  private  physician  could  also 
obtain  assistance  through  the  new  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  to  estab- 
lish a  practice  in  an  imderserved  area. 

Other  proposed  changes  in  the  health 
manpower  legislation  would  also  be  very 
beneficial  in  helping  to  overcome  geo- 
graphic maldistribution:  incentives  for 
students  to  enter  primary  care  special- 
ties, development  of  residency  and  pre- 
ceptorship  programs  in  underserved 
areas,  and  development  of  area  health 
education  centers  in  imderserved  areas. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  in  my  judg- 
ment, none  of  the  currently  proposed 
manpower  bills  adequately  addressed  the 
needed  changes  in  admissions  policies  of 
medical  schools.  Studies  have  demon- 
strated that  the  most  effective  way  of 
addressing  the  social  and  cultural  bar- 
rier related  to  practicing  in  rural  areas 
is  by  admitting  more  students  from  such 
areas. 

Again  quoting  Dr.  Donald  Madison: 

The  first  such  variations  on  this  question 
are,  Why  arent  more  physicians  looking  for 
anything  In  the  way  of  a  rural  practice?  How 
can  the  pool  of  potential  recruits  be  made 
larger  than  it  is?  Certainly  the  evidence  Is 
strong  that  a  rural  background  will  corre- 
spond to  the  selection  of  a  rural  location  for 
practice,  and  there  is  a  way  to  intervene 
based  on  this  evidence.  Medical  schools  could 
preferentially  select  a  larger  proportion  of 
students  whose  backgrounds  would  appear 
to  maximize  the  likelihood  of  their  returning 
to  rural  areas.  However,  the  prospect  of  this 
happening  soon  is  not  good.  Pew  medical 
schools  and  postgraduate  training  programs 
have,  as  yet,  begun  to  look  beyond  their  tra- 
ditional single  goal  of  assuring  the  technical 
competence  of  the  students  they  produce 
toward  the  equally  important  question  of 
whether  their  products— technically  compe- 
tent or  not — will  occupy  professional  roles 
that  will  have  maximum  social  value  to  so- 
ciety. Of  coiu-se,  the  prospect  of  funds  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  the  support  of  stu- 
dents selected  by  these  nonacademic  criteria 
might  quickly  change  this  outlook. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reconsider  this 
matter   and   to   attempt  to  provide  a 


mechanism  through  which  more  students 
from  medically  underserved  areas  and 
rural  areas  in  general  can  be  admitted 
to  our  Nation's  medical  schools. 

CONCLITSION 

The  Congress  recently  passed  and  sent 
to  the  President  legislation  (S.  66) 
which  would  amend  and  extend  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  through  fis- 
cal year  1976.  However,  the  conference 
report  made  clear  that  additional  legls- 
lation  would  be  required  and  considered 
in  conjunction  with  health  manpower 
legislation  this  year.  In  fact,  the  House 
recently  passed  health  manpower  legis- 
lation (H.R.  5546)  which  included  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  as  well  as  extending  that 
legislation  for  2  years.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  little  dis- 
agreement on  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems which  this  legislation  would  ad- 
dress or  the  desire  to  take  steps  to  over- 
come those  problems.  There  have  been 
differences,  however,  concerning  the 
nature  of  legislative  action.  This  bill  was 
developed  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  legis- 
lative approach  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable as  well  as  one  which  would  ef- 
fectively address  the  problems. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  can  solve, 
or  even  address,  all  the  factors  which 
cause  geographic  maldistribution  of 
health  professionals.  However,  by  work- 
ing together  we  can  develop  a  series  of 
legislative  approaches  which  can  allevi- 
ate these  problems.  By  emphasizing  the 
private  sector,  by  combining  the  volun- 
tary approach  with  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram, and  by  addressing  the  problems 
and  attempting  to  improve  practice  con- 
ditions in  remote  areas.  I  believe  that  we 
can  overcome  the  maldistribution  prob- 
lem in  many  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who  un- 
doubtedly believe  that  the  approach  of 
my  bill  will  not  work  and  they  may  be 
right.  But  the  beautiful  part  about  this 
particular  program  is  that  if  they  are 
right  and  no  doctors  sign  up,  then  it  will 
not  have  cost  anything  to  have  tried  it 
There  are  few  Federal  programs  about 
which  one  can  say  that  if  it  fails,  it  did 
not  cost  anything  to  try.  But  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, even  in  a  small  way,  there  will  be 
additional  medical  care  in  areas  in  which 
there  is  too  little  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Health 
Service  Corps  Extension  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
TJ.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE   XVn— NATIONAL  HEALTH 
SERVICE  CORPS 
"national  health  service  corps; 
establishment 
"353.  1701.  There  Is  established  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  (hereinafter  in 
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this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Corps')  whose 
purpose  shall  be  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment and  initial  operation  of  medical  prac- 
tices in  areas  containing  medically  under- 
served  populations.  The  Corps  shaU  consist 
of  private  personnel  assisted  under  section 
1703  and  Federal  employees  assigned  under 
section  1709. 

"designation  op  medically  underserved 
populations 

"Sec.  1702.  (a)  On  an  annual  basis  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  medically  under- 
served  populations  in  each  State  which  meet 
the  criteria  established  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  per- 
manent CouncU  on  MedicaUy  Underserved 
Populations  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  'CouncU')  consisting  of  10  individ- 
uals from  outside  of  the  Government  who 
have  demonstrated  excellence  in  conducting 
analyses  of  factors  related  to  determining 
adequate  supplies  of  health  services,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel. 

"(2)  The  CouncU  shall  establish  criteria 
for  the  designation  of  medically  underserved 
populations  under  this  title  and  under  sec- 
tion 1302(7)  and  1633(16).  In  establishing 
such  criteria,  the  CouncU  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  number  and  types  of  per- 
sonal health  services  needed  under  section 
1302(7),  the  number  and  types  of  faculties 
needed  under  section  1633(16) ,  and  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  primary  health  care  per- 
sonnel needed  under  this  title. 

"(3)  The  CouncU  shall  establish  Initial 
criteria  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  studies  (either  directly  or  indirectly) 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  determine  criteria 
for  designating  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations with  respect  to  personal  health  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  primary  health  care  per- 
sonnel. The  Council  shall  conduct  such  addi- 
tional studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine reasons  for  shortages  of  personal  health 
services,  facilities,  and  primary  health  care 
personnel  for  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations and  ways  of  overcoming  such  short- 
ages. The  Council  shall  conduct  the  specific 
studies  required  under  section  1712. 

"(5)  (A)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  2  years  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  the  member's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term  and  shall  not  be  removed  ex- 
cept for  cause.  Members  may  be  reappointed 
to  the  Council. 

"(B)  The  Council  shall  be  located  within 
the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  shall  meet  not  less  often  than  quarterly. 

"(C)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  with- 
in 120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  ftimlsh  to  the 
Council  such  staff  and  office  space  as  the 
Council  may  reasonably  require  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties. 

"(E)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council 
shall  receive,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Council,  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  In 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule Including  travel  time;  and  all  members 
whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  home  or 
regular  places  of  business  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 
"(c)  In  designating  medically  underserved 
populations  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count— 

"(1)  the  reconunendatlon  of  each  health 
systems  agency  designated  tmder  section  1516 


for  a  health  service  area  which  Includes  all 
or  any  part  of  the  area  in  which  the  popula- 
tion under  consideration  for  designation 
resides;  and 

"(2)  If  such  area  is  within  a  health  service 
area  (or  areas)  for  which  no  health  systems 
agency  has  been  designated,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  State  Health  Planning  and 
Development  Agency  designated  under  sec- 
tion 1521  for  the  State  (or  States)  In  which 
such  area  is  located. 

"(d)  Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  designation  of  a  population  as  a 
medically  underserved  population. 

"assistance  to  private  primary  care 
personnel 

"Sec.  1703.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
assistance  to  private  primary  health  care 
personnel  who  desire  to  locate  and  establish 
medical  practices  in  areas  designated  under 
section  1702  and  who  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  accordance  with  section  1704. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  for 
a  period  of  up  to  3  years  to  approved  appli- 
cants for  assistance  under  this  title.  Such 
grant  may  Include — 

"(1)  salary  of  the  participant  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c) ; 

"(2)  salaries  of  other  personnel  necessary 
to  the  practice; 

"(3)  the  construction,  purchase,  lease,  or 
rent  of  facilities  appropriate  for  such  medi- 
cal practice  Including  the  cost  of  moderniza- 
tion or  alteration  of  existing  buildings; 

"(4)  the  purchase  of  all  equipment  appro- 
priate for  such  medical  practice; 

"(5)  costs  of  appropriate  training  and 
continuing  education  during  the  Initial 
3-year  period  of  assistance;  and 

"(6)  other  costs  appropriate  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  Initial  operation  of  such  medi- 
cal practice. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  each  participant 
who  enters  into  an  agreement  under  section 
1704,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  him,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each  calen- 
dar quarter  In  which  he  practices  his  pro- 
fession In  accordance  with  such  agreement, 
an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  excess  (If 
any)  of — 

"(A)  the  basic  pay,  allowances,  adjust- 
ments to  pay,  and  bonuses,  such  participant 
would  have  received  for  the  period  of  such 
practice  during  such  quarter  and  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  quarters  In  the  same  fiscal 
year  if  during  that  same  period  of  practice 
he  were  a  member  of  the  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  serving 
In  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  under 
section  1709,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  net  Income  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  derived  by  such  participant  during 
that  period  of  practice  (from  the  private 
practice  of  his  profession  In  accordance  with 
such  agreement)  and  the  amount  (If  any) 
paid  to  such  participant  under  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  the  portion  of  that 
period  of  practice  which  occurred  in  such 
preceding  calendar  quarters. 

"(2)  If  after  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year — 

"(A)  the  amount  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  which  was  received  by  the  participant 
for  the  period  in  such  year  in  which  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  under  section  1704  exceeds, 

"(B)  the  amount  of  basic  pay.  allowances, 
adjustments  to  pay,  and  bonuses  which  the 
participant  would  have  received  for  such 
period  If  during  such  period  he  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  serving  In  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  under  section  1709, 

the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  participants  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  the  amount  of — 

"(1)  such  excess,  or 

"(11)  the  amount  paid  to  the  participant 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  period  in  such 
year  in  which  he  practiced  his  profession  in 


accordance  with  the  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 1704. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  in  a  case  in  which  the  participant  en- 
ters into  a  new  agreement  under  section  1704. 
"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  encourage  the 
development  of  organizational  arrangements 
appropriate  for  each  designated  area.  Such 
arrangements  may  include  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to  group  or  partnership  practices,  the 
use  of  physician  extenders,  team  practices, 
the  establishment  of  networks  of  practices, 
new  or  experimental  practice  arrangements, 
and  other  appropriate  arrangements. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  specifically  en- 
courage the  development  of  group  or  part- 
nership practices  and  the  enroUment  of 
patients  on  a  prepaid  capitation  basis. 

"(3)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  avaUable  to  health  professionals  desiring 
to  Join  already  existing  organizational  ar- 
rangements In  designated  areas. 

"(4)  The  choice  of  organizational  arrange- 
ments shall  be  solely  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ticipant and  In  no  case  shaU  the  provision 
of  assistance  under  this  title  be  conditioned 
upon  the  establishing  of  a  particular  orga- 
nizational arrangement. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  tech- 
nical assistance  with  regard  to  the  organi- 
zational arrangements  chosen  by  the  par- 
ticipant as  may  be  needed  for  the  establish- 
ment and  initial  operation  of  such  medical 
practice,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following : 

"(1)  appropriate  financial  support  sys- 
tems. Including  fee  schedules  and  bUllng  and 
fee  collection  systems,  arrangements  for  re- 
imbursement under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  third 
party  payor; 

"(2)  linkages  for  consultation; 
"(3)  linkages  for  referral; 
"(4)  hospital  privileges; 
"(6)  arrangements     for    laboratory     and 
x-ray  services: 
■  "(6)  arrangements  for  pharmacy  services: 
"(7)  obtaining  a  medical  license  In  the 
State  in  which  the  practice  is  located; 

"(8)  obtaining  a  license  from  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  the 
purpose  of  prescribing  drugs  which  are  fed- 
erally controlled; 

"(9)  recruitment  of  supporting  personnel; 

"(10)    development  of  systems  for  hours 

of  operation,  patient  appointment,  patterns 

of  patient  flow,  and  medical  record  systems; 

and 

"(11)  all  other  assistance  needed  in  the 
establishment  and  initial  operation  of  such 
medical  practice. 

Such  technical  assistance  may  be  provided 
(A)  by  grants  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
participant  (who  may  then  purchase  such 
assistance),  (B)  by  direct  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  by  Federal  employees,  or  (C) 
by  Federal  purchase  of  technical  assistance 
through  contract  with  appropriate  organiza- 
tions. Such  technical  assistance  shall  not  be 
limited  to  the  initial  establishment  of  the 
medical  practice,  but  shall  be  provided  on  a 
continuing  basis  as  required  throughout  the 
initial  3-year  period  of  assistance  to  the  par- 
ticipant. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  new  recruits  to  participate 
In  an  appropriate  orientation  period  with 
an  established  practice  or  other  institution 
located  within  or  near  the  designated  area 
before  they  begin  establishing  their  own 
practices. 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  non- 
financial  assistance  to  the  spouse  and  the 
family  of  the  participants  under  this  section 
to  help  them  in  adapting  to  the  area  In 
which  the  practice  Is  located.  Such  assistance 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  lo- 
cation of  appropriate  housing,  educational 
resources,  employment  opportunities,  shop- 
ping resources,  recreational  resources,  social 
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and  cultural  resources,  and  the  fulfillment  ot 
other  needs.  Such  technical  assistance  shall 
be  provided  on  a  continuing  basis  as  re- 
quired tliroughout  the  initial  3-year  period 
of  assistance  to  the  participant. 

•'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
assistance  to  participants  under  this  section 
and  their  famlUes  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
their  residence  to  the  location  of  the  prac- 
tice m  the  same  manner  as  such  assistance 
Is  provided  to  members  of  the  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

••(h)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  systems 
to  provide  coverage  for  participants  during 
periods  totaling  30  days  annually  when  they 
are  away  from  their  practice  for  purposes 
of  vacation,  continuing  education,  or  other 
valid  purposes. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
"(1)  may  make  such  arrangements  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  enable  Corps  per- 
sonnel in  providing  health  services  under 
this  section  to  utilize  the  health  facilities  of 
the  area  to  be  served,  except  that  If  such 
area  Is  being  served  by  a  hosplUl  or  other 
health  care  delivery  facility  of  the  PubUo 
Health  Service,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  other  arrangements  as  the 
Secretary  may  make  to  Insure  the  avaU- 
ablllty  in  such  area  of  care  and  services  by 
Corps  personnel,  arrange  for  the  utilization 
of  such  hospital  or  faculty  by  Corps  person- 
nel m  providing  health  services  In  such 
area  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  utUl- 
zatlon  wlU  not  Impair  the  delivery  of  care 
and  treatment  through  such  hospital  or 
facility  to  persons  who  are  entttled  to  such 
care  and  treatment  through  such  hospital 
or  facility,  and 

"(2)  may  make  such  arrangements  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  for  participants  to 
use  the  equipment  and  suppUes  of  the  Pub- 
Uo Health  Service. 

•'(J)  In  providing  assistance  und»«r  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shaU  require  com- 
munities or  individuals  living  within  the 
areas  to  be  served  by  such  medical  practice 
to  provide  such  portion  of  such  assistance 
as  may  be  appropriate  and  in  such  form  as 
may  be  appropriate.  Such  portion  of  such 
assistance  may  be  In  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  faclUtlee.  property, 
services  In  kind,  money,  or  In  other  appro- 
priate ways. 

"(k)  All  asslstanoe  avaUable  imder  thu 
section  (except  asslstanoe  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section)  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
personnel  practicing  In  such  designated 
areas  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
or  subsequent  to  such  date,  if  such  per- 
sonnel enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  expand  such  practices. 

"(1)  In  a  case  In  which  a  participant  wishes 
to  relocate  his  practice  from  one  designated 
area  to  another  designated  area  during  the 
period  of  the  agreement,  the  Secretary  shall 
assist  such  participant  In  such  relocation 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  re- 
location Is  Justified.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  extended  as  a  condition  of 
such  relocation. 

'•RXQT7IREMKNTS   OF   PABTICIPANTS 

•'Sxc.  1704.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  not 
make  any  payment  to  any  applicant  under 
this  title  unless — 

•'  ( 1 )  an  application  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  In  such  manner  and  contains 
such  Information  as  he  may  prescribe;  and 

"(2)  the  participant  enters  Into  a  written 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  whereby  In 
consideration  of  the  assistance  made  avaU- 
able under  this  title  the  participant  agrees 
as  follows: 

"(A)  to  engage  on  a  fuU-tlme  basis  In  the 
private  practice  of  his  profession  for  a  period 
of  not  lees  than  3  years  In  an  area  desig- 
nated under  section  1702; 

•'(B)  to  charge  any  Individual  who  receives 
health  services  provided  by  the  participant 
In  connection  with  such  private  practice  for 


such  services  at  the  usual  and  customary 
rate  prevaUlng  In  the  area  In  which  such 
services  are  provided,  except  that  If  such  in- 
dividual Is  unable  to  pay  such  charge,  he 
shall  be  charged  at  a  reduced  rate  (If  any) 
based  on  such  Individual's  ability  to  pay; 
"(C)  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  rea- 
sonable for  the  collection  of  payments  for 
such  health  services.  Including  the  collection 
on  a  fee  for  service  or  other  basis  from  a 
Federal  agency,  or  agency  of  a  State  or  local 
government,  or  other  third  party  the  portion 
of  such  cost  for  which  such  agency  or  third 
party  Is  responsible; 

"(D)  not  to  discriminate  against  any  In- 
dividual on  the  basis  of  such  Individual's 
ability  to  pay  for  such  service  or  because  the 
payment  for  health  services  provided  to  such 
Individual  wUl  be  made  under  an  Insvirance 
program  established  under  parts  A  or  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  under 
a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  such  Act; 

"(E)  not  to  discriminate  In  the  provision 
of  health  services  against  any  Individual  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  sex,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin; 

"(P)  to  provide  assxirances  that  Federal 
funds  provided  under  this  title  will  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  provided 
and  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  regulations  estab- 
lished piirsuant  thereto; 

"(O)  to  provide  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of.  and  accounting  for.  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  xinder  this  title; 

"(H)  to  make  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  re- 
quire, and  shall  keep  such  records  and  afTord 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports  except  that  the 
participant  stiall  not  be  required  to  make 
such  reports  or  furnish  such  information 
more  often  than  4  times  annually  for  the 
period  of  this  agreement; 

"(I)  to  permit  the  Secretary  or  any  ofilce 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  authorized  representatives,  access, 
for  the  purposes  of  audit  and  examination, 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  participeoit  of  any  assistance  under 
this  section  which  are  pertinent  to  any  such 
assistance;  and 

"(J)  to  abide  by  such  additional  pro- 
visions as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  p\irposes  of  this 
section. 

"PROPXBTT  RIGHTS 

"Sec.  1705.  (a)  In  a  case  in  which  a  par- 
ticipant who  receives  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 1703  fulfills  an  agreement  entered  into 
imder  section  1704.  aU  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest, of  all  equipment,  faculties.  suppUes 
and  other  items  purchased  under  section 
1703  shall  vest  in  such  participant. 

"(b)  In  a  case  in  which  a  participant  does 
not  fulfill  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  1704.  property  purchased  with  assist- 
ance under  section  1703  (b)  (3),  (4)  or  (8) 
shall  remain  with  the  community. 

"(c)  All  facilities,  equipment,  supplies  or 
other  items  purchased  under  this  title  for 
medical  practices  of  Federal  employees  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  Secretary,  to  dls- 
p)Ose  of  In  accordance  with  section  1709. 
"recovxbt 

"Sec.  1706.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  Individual  has  breached  an  agree- 
ment under  section  1704.  he  shall,  as  soon 
as  feasible  after  making  such  determination, 
notify  the  Individual  of  such  determination. 
If  within  120  days  after  the  giving  of  such 
notice,  such  individual  is  not  practicing  his 
profession  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 


under  section  1704  and  has  not  provided 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
he  wlU  not  knowingly  breach  such  agree- 
ment again,  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  such  individual  an 
amount  determined  by  appljring  the  formula: 


A=* 


Q?) 


in  which  'A'  is  the  amount  the  United  States 
Is  entitled  to  recover,  is  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  sum  of  the  amount  paid  in  as- 
sistance to  such  individual  under  this  title 
(less  any  amounts  paid  under  section  1703 
(c)  and  1703(b)  (2) ,  and  the  interest  on  such 
amount  which  would  be  payable  if  at  the 
time  it  was  p«ild  it  were  a  loan  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  maximum  legal  prevaUlng  rate, 
't'  Is  the  number  of  months  that  such  in- 
dividual agreed  to  practice  his  profession 
under  such  agreement,  and  's'  is  the  num- 
ber of  months  that  such  individual  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement.  In  computing  the  amount  due 
to  the  umted  States  under  the  preceding 
sentence  the  Secretary  shall  not  Include  any 
assistance  granted  under  paragraphs  (3), 
(4).  or  (6)  of  section  1703(b). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
obligation  under  this  title  applicable  to  any 
individual  whenever  compliance  by  such  in- 
dividual is  impossible  or  would  Involve  ex- 
treme hardship  to  such  individual  or  if  en- 
forcement of  such  obligation  with  respect 
to  any  individual  would  be  against  equity 
and  good  conscience. 

"(c)  Any  obligation  of  any  individual  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  canceled  upon  the 
death  of  such  individual. 

"KECRUrrMENT 

"Sec.  1707.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develc^ 
information  programs  to  inform  health  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  Nation,  including 
practicing  health  personnel  and  those  In 
training,  of  the  assistance  avaUable  under 
this  title  for  providing  services  in  designated 
areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  consisting  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  areas  designated  under 
section  1702  and  health  personnel  who  are 
potentlaUy  interested  in  practicing  in  such 
areas. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  recruit- 
ing programs  at  medical,  dental,  and  osteo- 
pathic schools  and  other  appropriate  schools 
and  training  centers  of  the  health  profes- 
sions, among  practicing  health  personnel,  and 
in  other  appropriate  ways,  for  the  purposes 
of  Identifying  health  personnel  who  are  In- 
terested in  practicing  In  areas  designated 
under  section  1702.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
request  the  agency  or  organization  desig- 
nated under  section  151S  covering  all  or  part 
of  an  area  involved,  to  assist  in  identifying 
such  health  personnel.  Such  recruiting  pro- 
grams ShaU  Include  the  wide  dissemination 
of  Information  concerning  the  assistance 
programs  established  under  this  title  and 
shall  Include  recruiting  visits  to  such  schools 
and  training  centers  by  persons  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  Federal  employees,  persons  from  such 
deslgn&ted  areas,  or  other  individuals  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  reimburse  appli- 
cants for  placement  In  such  areas  and  their 
spouses  for  actual  expenses  Incurred  In  trav- 
eling to  and  from  their  place  of  residence  to 
an  area  in  which  they  may  be  located  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  such  area.  Such  re- 
cruitment visits  may  require  trips  to  several 
locations  or  several  trips  to  one  location. 

"(e)  No  attempt  whatsoever  shall  be  made 
to  encourage  health  personnel,  either  pri- 
vate health  personnel  or  Federal  employees, 
to  locate  in  any  area  designated  under  sec- 
tion 1702  rather  than  any  other  area  desig- 
nated under  section  1709  based  on  the  greater 
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sblUty  of  persons  in  such  area  to  pay  for 
health  services. 

'•(f)  Among  areas  designated  under  sec- 
tion 1702,  final  choice  of  location  shaU  re- 
main with  the  participant. 

"FSOFXSSIONAL    ISOLATION 

"Sec.  1708.  The  Secretary  shaU  make  a 
mnxtmiim  effort  to  reduce  professional  iso- 
lation of  health  personnel  who  already  re- 
side or  decide  to  locate  in  areas  designated 
under  section  1702  or  in  other  isolated  areas — 

"(1)  by  assisting  in  the  development  of 
Information  and  communication  Unkages 
among  health  personnel  practicing  in  such 
areas  and  between  such  personnel  and  per- 
sonnel practicing  in  centers  of  specialized 
health  care; 

"(2)  by  assisting  in  the  development  of 
consultation  and  referral  Unkages  between 
such  personnel  and  centers  of  specialized 
health  care  on  a  regional  basis; 

"(3)  by  assisting  such  health  personnel  to 
formulate  a  continuing  education  plan  in 
connection  with  area  health  education  cen- 
ters developed  imder  title  VII  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(4)  in  other  appropriate  ways. 

"ASSIGNMENT   Or  FEDERAL  EMFLOTEEB 

"Sec.  1709.  (a)  (l)  The  Secretary  may  as- 
sign Federal  employees  to  provide  health 
services  to  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions designated  \inder  section  1702.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  such  Federal  em- 
ployees shall  consist  of  those  officers  of  the 
regular  and  reserve  corps  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  and  such  other  personnel  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  assignments  of  such  Federal 
employes  only  if — 

"(A)  participants  under  the  program  es- 
tablished under  section  1703  are  not  avaU- 
able for  such  placeme^it, 

"(B)  the  State  health  agency  of  each  State 
In  which  such  population  is  located  or  the 
local  pubUc  health  agency  or  any  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  health  entity  serving 
such  population  makes  appUcation  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  assignment  of  such  person- 
nel, and 

"(C)(1)  the  local  government  of  the  area 
in  which  such  population  resides  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  assignment  of  Fed- 
eral personnel  is  needed  for  such  population, 
and 

"(U)  any  State  and  district  medical,  os- 
teopathic, or  dental  society  for  such  area, 
or  any  other  appropriate  health  society  (as 
the  case  may  be)  for  such  area,  makes  such 
certification  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  ap- 
pUcation under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  an  assign- 
ment imleas  the  applicant  agrees  to  enter 
Into  an  arrangement  with  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  and  has  af- 
forded— 

"(A)  each  Health  Systems  Agency  desig- 
nated under  section  1615  for  a  health  serv- 
ice area  which  includes  all  or  any  part  of  the 
Mea  in  which  the  population  for  which  the 
application  is  subnUtted  resides,  and 

"(B)  if  there  Is  a  part  of  such  area  within 
a  health  service  area  for  which  no  health 
systems  agency  has  been  designated,  the 
State  Health  Planning  and  Development 
Agency  of  the  State  (designated  under  sec- 
tion 1521)  in  which  such  part  is  located, 
opportunity  to  review  the  appUcation  and 
submit  its  comments  to  the  Secretary  re- 
^)ectlng  the  need  for  and  proposed  use  of 
Federal  personnel  requested  in  the  awUca- 
tlon.  In  considering  such  an  application,  the 
Secretary  shaU  take  Into  consideration  the 
need  of  the  population  for  which  the  ampli- 
cation was  submitted  for  the  health  services 
which  may  be  provided  under  this  section, 
the  wllUngneas  o(f  the  population  and  the 
appropriate  governmental  agencies  or  health 
entitles  serving  It  to  assist  and  cooperate 
with  such  Federal  personnel  in  providing  ef- 


fective health  servicee  to  the  population; 
and  reoonunendations  from  medical,  osteo- 
pathic, dental,  or  other  health  sodeUes  or 
for  medical  personnel  serving  the  popula- 
tion. 

"(3)  If  with  respect  to  any  proposed  as- 
signment of  Federal  personnel  for  a  medi- 
cally underserved  population  requirements 
of  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1)  are  met  except  for  the  certifica- 
tion required  by  subparagraph  (C)  (11)  of 
such  paragraph  and  if  the  Secretary  finds 
from  aU  the  facts  presented  that  such  cer- 
tification has  clearly  been  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  withheld,  the  Secretary  may, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  medical, 
osteopathis,  dental,  or  other  health  societies, 
waive  the  application  of  the  certification  re- 
quirement to  such  proposed  assignment. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretory  shall  require  as  a 
condition  to  the  approval  of  any  application 
under  subsection  (a)  that  the  entity  which 
submitted  the  appUcation  enter  Into  an  ap- 
propriate arrangement  with  the  Secretary 
under  which — 

"(A)  the  entity  shaU  be  responsible  for 
charging  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
for  health  services  provided  by  Federal  per- 
sonnel to  be  assigned; 

"(B)  the  entity  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  reasonable  for  the  coUection  of  pay- 
ments for  such  health  services,  including 
if  a  Federal  agency,  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  local  government,  or  other  third  party 
would  be  req>onsible  for  aU  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  health  services  if  it  had  not 
been  provided  by  Federal  personnel  under 
this  section,  the  collection,  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  or  other  basis,  from  such  agency  or 
third  party  the  portion  of  such  cost  for 
which  it  woiUd  be  so  responsible  (and  in 
determining  the  amount  of  such  cost  for 
which  such  agency  or  third  party  would  be 
responsible,  the  health  services  provided  by 
Federal  personnel  shall  be  considered  as 
being  provided  by  private  practitioners) . 

"(2)  Any  person  who  receives  health  serv- 
ices provided  by  Federal  personnel  under 
this  section  shaU  be  charged  for  such  services 
on  a  fee-for-servlce,  or  other  basis  at  a  rate 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  to  recover  the  value  of  such 
services;  except  that  if  such  person  Is  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  unable  to  pay  such  charge,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  furnishing 
of  such  services  at  a  reduced  rate  or  without 
charge. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  assign  Federal 
personnel  to  provide  health  services  for  a 
medlcaUy  underserved  population  only  dur- 
ing a  period  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'assistance  period')  not 
exceeding  4  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
assignment  of  Federal  personnel  for  such 
peculation  after  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  the  application  for  such  assignment. 

"(d)  Upon  expiration  of  an  approved  as- 
sistance period  for  a  medicaUy  iinderserved 
population,  no  new  assignment  of  Federal 
personnel  may  be  made  for  such  population 
iinless  an  application  is  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  for  such  new 
assignment.  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
such  an  application  unless — 

"(1)  the  application  and  certification  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  are  met; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  conducted  an  eval- 
uation of  the  continued  need  for  health 
manpower  of  the  population  for  which  the 
application  is  submitted,  of  the  utUization 
of  the  manf>ower  by  such  population,  of 
the  growth  of  the  health  care  practice  of  the 
Federal  personnel  assigned  to  such  popula- 
tion, and  of  community  support  for  the  as- 
signment; and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  population  has  made  continued  efforts 
to  secure  its  own  health  manpower,  that 
there  has  been  sound  fiscal  management  of 
the  health  care  practice  of  the  Federal  per- 


sonnel assigned  for  such  population.  Includ- 
ing efficient  collection  of  fee-for-service, 
third  party,  and  other  funds  available  to 
such  population,  and  that  there  has  been 
appropriate  and  efficient  utUization  of  such 
Federal  personnel. 

"(e)  Federal  personnel  shall  be  assigned 
to  provide  health  services  for  a  medically  im- 
derserved  population  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  population's  need  for  health 
services  and  without  regard  to  the  ability 
of  the  members  of  the  population  to  pay  for 
health  services. 

"(f)  In  making  the  assignment  of  Federal 
personnel,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  match 
characteristics  of  the  assignee  (and  the  as- 
signee's spouse  (if  any))  and  of  the  popu- 
lation to  which  such  assignee  may  be  as- 
signed In  order  to  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
the  assignee  remaining  to  serve  the  popu- 
lation upon  completion  of  his  assignment 
period.  The  Secretary  shaU.  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  nine  months  of  the  as- 
signment period  of  a  Federal  employee,  re- 
view such  employee's  assignment  and  the 
situation  in  the  area  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
advlsabUlty  of  extending  the  period  of  such 
employee's  assignment. 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  may,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  adjust  the  monthly 
pay  of  each  physician  and  dentist  who  Is  a 
Federal  employee  and  who  is  directly  en- 
gaged In  the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
medically  underserved  populations  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  During  the  first  36  months  in  which 
such  employee  is  so  engaged  In  the  delivery 
of  health  services,  his  monthly  pay  shall  be 
Increased  by  an  amount  (not  to  exceed 
•1,000)  which  when  added  to  the  employee's 
monthly  pay  and  allowance  wUl  provide  a 
monthly  income  competitive  with  the  aver- 
age monthly  income  from  a  practice  of  an 
individual  who  is  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Federal  employee,  who  has  equiv- 
alent training,  and  who  has  been  in  prac- 
tice for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  period 
during  which  the  Federal  employee  has  been 
in  practice. 

"(B)  Durtog  the  period  beginning  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  36  months  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  and  ending  with  the 
month  in  which  the  employee's  monthly  pay 
and  allowances  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the 
monthly  income  he  received  for  the  last  of 
such  36  months,  the  employee  shall  receive 
in  addition  to  his  monthly  pay  and  allow- 
ances an  amount  which  when  added  to  such 
monthly  pay  and  allowances  equals  the 
monthly  income  he  received  for  such  last 
month. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  the  term  'monthly  pay'  includes  special 
pay  received  under  chapter  6  of  title  37  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Federal  employee 
who  is  directly  engaged  in  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  a  medically  underserved 
population  in  accordance  with  a  service  obli- 
gation Incurred  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Training  Program,  the  adjust- 
ment In  pay  authorized  by  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  made  for  such  employee  only  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  such  service  obli- 
gation, and  the  first  36  months  of  his  being 
so  engaged  In  the  delivery  of  health  care 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (l)  (A), 
be  deemed  to  begin  upon  such  sattsfactoiV 
completion. 

"  (h)  In  providing  health  services  for  med- 
icaUy underserved  populations  under  this 
section.  Federal  personnel  shall  utilize  the 
techniques,  faculties,  and  organizational 
forms  most  appropriate  for  the  area  in  which 
the  population  resides  and  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  provide  for  services  ( 1 ) 
to  aU  members  of  the  population  regardless 
of  their  abUlty  to  pay  for  the  services,  and 
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(3)  In  connection  with  (A)  direct  health 
Berrloes  programs  carried  out  by  the  Serv- 
ice; (B)  any  other  direct  health  services 
program  carried  out  in  whole  or  In  part  with 
Federal  financial  assistance;  or  (C)  any  other 
health  services  activity  which  Is  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

••(1)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  (A)  may,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  make  such  arrangements  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  enable  Federal 
personnel  in  providing  health  services  for 
a  medically  underserved  population  to  uti- 
lize the  health  facilities  of  the  area  In  which 
such  population  resides  and  If  there  are  no 
health  facilities  In  or  serving  such  area,  the 
Secretary  may  arrange  to  have  Federtd  per- 
sonnel provide  health  services  In  the  nearest 
health  facilities  of  the  Service  or  the  Secre- 
tary may  lease  or  otherwise  provide  facilities 
In  such  area  for  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices; (B)  may  make  such  tm-angements  as 
he  determines  are  necessary  for  the  use  of 
equipment  and  supplies  of  the  Service  and 
for  the  lease  or  acquisition  of  other  equip- 
ment and  supplies;  and  (C)  may  secure  the 
temporary  services  of  physicians,  nurses,  and 
allied  health  professionals. 

"(2)  If  such  an  area  Is  being  served  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) by  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
delivery  facility  of  the  service,  the  Secretary 
shall,  m  addition  to  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  make  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  arrange  for  the  utilization  of 
such  hospital  or  facility  by  Federal  person- 
nel In  providing  health  services  for  the  popu- 
lation, but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  uti- 
lization will  not  impair  the  delivery  of  health 
services  and  treatment  through  such  hos- 
pital or  facility  to  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  health  services  and  treatment  throiigh 
such  hospital  or  facility. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  to 
any  applicant  with  an  approved  application 
under  section  1709  to  assist  the  entity  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  establishing  medical 
practice  management  systems  for  Federal 
personnel,  acquiring  supplies  and  equipment 
for  their  use  In  providing  health  services, 
and  other  expenses  related  to  the  provision 
of  health  services.  Not  more  than  one  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  one  area  designated  under 
section  1702.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  subsection  unless  an  application  there- 
for Is  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  The  amount  of  any  grant  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  no 
grant  may  exceed  $26,000. 

"(k)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  assign- 
ment of  Federal  personnel  to  provide  health 
services  to  the  residents  of  an  area  desig- 
nated under  section  1702,  the  Secretary  (not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law) 
may  (1)  sell  at  fair  market  value  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)  to  the  entity 
which  submitted  the  last  approved  applica- 
tion for  the  assignment  of  Federal  personnel 
for  such  area  equipment  and  supplies  of  the 
United  States  utilized  by  such  personnel  In 
providing  health  services,  or  (2)  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  entity  Is  financially 
unable  to  purchase  such  supplies  or  equip- 
ment at  their  fair  market  value,  sell  to  such 
entity  such  supplies  or  equipment  at  less 
than  fair  market  value  or  tranafer  such 
supplies  or  equipment  to  the  entity. 

"(1)  Federal  employees  assigned  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  counted  against  any 
employment  celling  affecting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"MEPOBTS 

"Shj.  1710.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  February  1 
of  each  year — 

"(1)  the  designation  of  medically  under- 
served  populations  under  section  1702; 

"(2)  the  number  of  primary  health  care 
personnel  reqiilred  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
such  areas; 


"(3)  the  number  of  applicants  who  filed 
applications  under  this  title  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  number  and 
types  of  persoimel  assisted  or  assigned  In 
such  preceding  year;  and 

"(4)  the  number  of  health  personnel  elect- 
ing to  continue  to  provide  health  services  to 
medically  underserved  populations  after 
completion  of  any  obligated  service  require- 
ments, the  number  of  such  personnel  who  do 
not  make  such  election,  and  their  reasons 
for  not  making  such  election.  If  known. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
may  review  the  Secretary's  report  under  this 
section  before  Its  submission  to  Congress, 
but  the  Office  may  not  revise  the  report  or 
delay  its  submission  beyond  the  date  pre- 
scribed, and  it  may  submit  to  Congress  its 
comments  and  those  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  rejecting 
such  report. 

"DKFINmONS 

"Sec.  1711.  For  the  purpKJses  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'medically  underserved 
population'  means  the  population  of  an 
urban  or  rural  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  an  area  with  a  shortage  of  primary 
health  care  personnel  or  a  population  group 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  having  a 
shortage  of  such  personnel; 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  Includes  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'primary  health  care  per- 
sonnel' means  persons  engaged  In  general 
practice  or  family  medicine  (allopathic  or 
osteopathic),  general  pediatrics,  general  In- 
ternal medicine,  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
or  general  dentistry. 

"studies 

"Sec.  1712.  (a)  The  Council  on  Medically 
Underserved  Populations  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  To  analyze  the  ciirrent  distribution 
of  physicians  by  specialty.  In  making  such 
analysis — 

"(A)  the  geographic  distribution  of  den- 
tal, medical,  and  osteopathic  physicians  by 
specialty  and  subspecialty  and  by  geo- 
graphic area  shall  be  determined,  and  In 
conjunction  with  such  determination,  phy- 
sician specialties  and  subs(>eclaltie6  shall  be 
defined  In  a  manner  consistent  with  recog- 
nized categories,  and  geographical  areas 
shall  be  defined  as  reasonable  medical  trade 
areas  for  such  specialty  or  subspecialty;  and 

"(B)  special  attention  shall  be  given  to 
determining  (1)  the  percentage  of  time 
physicians  In  each  specialty  and  subspe- 
cialty spend  In  primary  care  activities  and 
In  other  care  activities  unrelated  to  their 
specialty  training  and  (11)  the  percentage 
of  time  primary  care  physicians  spend  In 
specialty  care. 

"(2)  To  protect  the  expected  distribution 
of  physicians  by  specialty  and  subspecialty 
by  geographic  areas  In  the  years  1980,  1986, 
and  1990.  Such  projection  shall  be  based  on 
current  trends  In  physician  specialty  train- 
ing and  choice  of  practice  sites,  the  activities 
of  various  specialty  boards  and  other  orga- 
nizations, and  the  retirement  death  rate  of 
physicians  by  specialty  and  subspecialty. 

"(3)  To  examine  and  evaluate  various 
methodologies  for  estimating  the  optimal 
distribution  of  physicians  by  specialty  and 
subspecialty  by  geographic  area  controlling 
the  supply  of  specialists  and  subspeciallsts. 
Methodologies  examined  and  evaluated  shall 
Include  (A)  methodologies  utilized  by  for- 
eign countries,  and  (B)  consideration  of  the 
vise  of  nonphyslclans  to  perform  functions 
normally  performed  by  physicians. 

"(4)  To  develop  a  reliable  and  appro- 
priate methodology  to  establish  the  optimal 
distribution  of  physicians  by  specialty  and 
subspecialty  by  geographic  area.  Utilizing 
such  methodology,  projections  shall  be  made 
for  the  optimal  number  of  physicians  by 
specialty  and  subspecialty  by  geographic  area 
for  the  years  1980,  1985,  and  1990. 


"(6)  An  interim  report  providing  a  plan 
for  the  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Council  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  Hov.se  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  by  October  31,  1976;  and  a 
final  report  giving  the  resvUts  of  the  study 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Council  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  by  October  31,  1976. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  levels  at  which  physicians 
are  reimbursed  for  their  services,  ways  in 
which  such  levels  are  determined,  the  ef- 
fects of  variations  of  such  reimbursement 
fees  on  geographic  distribution  of  physicians 
and  other  primary  health  care  professionals, 
and  optional  ways  of  altering  or  Improving 
the  present  reimbursement  system  In  order 
to  improve  the  geographic  distribution  of 
such  health  professionals.  In  conducting 
such  study,  the  Council  shall  examine  the 
reimbursement  mechanisms  utilized  in  other 
countries. 

"ATJTHOBIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1713.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  $45,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  329  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Any  area  for  which  a  designation 
under  section  329(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  in  effect  on  June  30.  1975) 
was  in  effect  on  such  date  and  In  which 
National  Health  Service  Corps  personnel  were, 
on  such  date,  providing,  under  an  assign- 
ment made  under  such  section  (as  so  in 
effect),  health  care  and  services  for  persons 
residing  in  such  area  shall,  effective  July  1, 
1975,  be  deemed  (as  added  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section)   to — 

(A)  be  an  area  In  which  is  located  a  med- 
ically underserved  population  (as  defined  by 
section  1702  of  such  Act  (as  so  added) ) ,  and 

(B)  qualified  under  section  1709  of  such 
Act  for  the  assignment  of  Corps  personnel 
unless  as  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  assistance  period  as 
determined  under  such  section  has  expired. 

(2)  The  assistance  period  for  the  purposes 
of  section  1709  applicable  to  an  area  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
begun  on  the  date  Federal  personnel  were 
first  assigned  to  such  area  under  section  329 
of  such  Act  (818  In  effect  on  the  day  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act). 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  or  dentist 
Federal  employee  who  was  providing  health 
care  and  services  on  the  day  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  an  assignment 
made  under  section  329(b),  as  in  effect  on 
such  date,  the  number  of  the  months  during 
which  such  member  provided  such  care  and 
services  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  counted  in  determining  the  ap- 
plication of  the  additional  pay  provisions  of 
section  1709  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  such  member. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis  op  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Extension 
Act  op  1975 

Section  1  states  that  the  title  of  this  Act 
is  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1975. 

Section  2  amends  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.8.C.  201)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title:  '"ntle  XVIl 
Nation  Health  Service  Corps". 

national  health  service  corps; 
establishment 
Section    1701.    Establishes    the    National 
Health  Service  Corps  ("Corps')  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  and 
initial  operation  of  medical  practices  in  areas 
containing  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions. Members  of  the  Corps  may  be  private 
medical  personnel  assisted  under  the  Act  or 
Federal  employees  assigned  under  the  Act. 

DESIGNATION  OF  medically  UNDERSERVED 
POPULATIONS 

Section  1702  (a) .  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
designate  annually  medically  underserved 
populations  meeting  the  criteria  established 
under  subsection  1702  (b) . 

Section  1702  (b)  (1).  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  appoint  a  permanent  Council  on 
Medically  Underserved  Populations  con- 
sisting of  ten  Individuals  from  outside  the 
government  who  have  demonstrated  excel- 
lence in  conducting  analyses  of  factors  re- 
lated to  determining  adequate  supplies  of 
health  services,  facilities,  and  personnel. 

Section  1702  (b)  (2).  Requires  the  Council 
to  establish  criteria  for  designating  medically 
underserved  populations  for  personal  health 
services  as  defined  by  Sec.  1302  (7),  health 
faculties  as  defined  by  Sec.  1633  (16)  and 
primary  health  care  personnel  as  defined  un- 
der this  Title.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  Council  is  required  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  number  and  types  of  personal 
health  services,  facilities,  and  primary  health 
care  personnel  needed. 

Section  1702  (b)  (3).  Requires  the  Coun- 
cil to  establish  Initial  criteria  within  one 
year  of  enactment  of  this  Title. 

Section  1702  (b)  (4) .  Authorizes  the  Coun- 
cil to  conduct  (either  directly  or  on  con- 
tract) whatever  studies  it  deems  to  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  detemine  criteria  for  desig- 
nating medically  underserved  populations. 
The  Council  is  required  to  conduct  addition- 
al studies  to  determine  reasons  for  shortages 
of  personal  health  services,  facilities,  and 
primary  health  care  personnel  and  ways  of 
overcoming  those  shortages.  The  Council  Is 
speciflcally  required  to  conduct  the  studies 
tmder  Sec.  1712. 

Section  1702(b)(6)(A).  Provides  that 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years  except  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  a  term.  Members  of  the  Council  may  be 
reappointed  and  once  appointed  cannot  be 
removed  except  for  cause. 

Section  1702(b)(5)(B).  Requires  that  the 
(Council  is  to  be  located  organizationally 
within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  (in  HEW)  and  provides  that  the 
Council  shall  hold  meetings  not  less  often 
than  quarterly. 

Section  1702(b)  (6)  (C).  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  appoint  the  Council  within  120 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Title. 

Section  1702(b)  (5)  (D).  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  furnish  staff  and  office  space  to  the 
Council. 

Section  1702(b)(5)(E).  Provides  pay  and 
expenses  for  members  of  the  Council. 

Section  1702(c).  Requires  the  Secretary, 
in  designating  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations, to  take  into  account  recommenda- 
tions of  the  appropriate  Health  Systems 
Agency  designated  under  Sec.  1515  or  If  no 
Health  Systems  Agency  has  been  designated, 
the  recommendations  of  the  appropriate 
State  Health  Planning  and  Development 
Agency  designated  under  Sec.  1521. 

Section  1702(d).  Provides  that  any  person 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  population  as  a  medically  under- 
served  population. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    PRIVATE   PRIMARY   CARE 
PERSONNEL 

Section  1703(B).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  assistance  to  private  primary  health 
care  personnel  who  desire  to  locate  and  es- 
tablish medical  practices  In  areas  designated 
under  Sec.  1702  and  who  have  entered  Into 
Ml  agreement  with  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
Wee  with  Sec.  1704. 

Section  1703(b)(1).  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  for  a  period  of  up  to 


three   years   to  approved   applicants.   Such 
grants  may  include — 

/     (A)  Salary  of  the  physician  In  accordance 
Vlth  subsection  1703(C) ; 
'  (B)   Salaries  of  other  personnel  necessary 
to  the  practice; 

(C)  The  construction,  purchase,  lease  or 
rent  of  faculties  for  the  practice,  including 
modernization  or  alteration  of  existing 
buildings; 

(D)  The  purchase  of  aU  equipment  appro- 
priate for  the  practice; 

(E)  The  costs  of  appropriate  training  and 
education  during  the  initial  three  year 
period  of  assistance;  and 

(F)  Other  costs  appropriate  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  Initial  operaitlon  of  the  prac- 
tice. 

Section  1703(c)  (1) .  Provides  a  guaranteed 
minimum  income  to  each  private  partici- 
pant In  the  program  equal  to  the  basic  pay, 
allowances,  adjustments  to  pay,  and  bonuses 
that  the  participant  would  receive  if  he  were 
a  member  of  the  Commissioned  Corps  oi  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  participant  at  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter  the  excess  of  the  pay 
he  would  have  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Oommlssloned  Corps  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  over  the  sum  of  the  net  Income  de- 
rived by  the  participant  during  that  quarter 
from  his  private  medical  practice.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  carry  on  a  running  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  these  adjustments  In 
pay- 
Section  1703(c)(2).  If  at  the  end  of  any 
fiscal  year,  the  net  Income  of  the  participant 
from  his  private  practice  plus  any  amount 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  participant  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  that  the  participant 
would  have  received  If  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commiseloned  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  then  the  Secretary  Is  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  participant  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  amount  of 
the  excess  or  the  amount  paid  to  the  partici- 
pant under  paragraph  1  during  that  year. 

Section  1703(c)(3).  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section for  a  period  of  five  years  to  those 
applicants  who  enter  into  a  new  agreement. 

Section  1703(d)(1).  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  encourage  the  development  of  orga- 
nizational arrangements  appropriate  for 
each  designated  area,  including,  but  not 
Umlted  to.  group  or  partnership  practices, 
the  use  of  physician  extenders,  team  prac- 
tices, the  establishment  of  networks  of  prac- 
tices, or  new  or  experimental  practice  ar- 
rangements. 

Section  1703(d)(2).  Requlre.s  the  Secre- 
tary specifically  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  group  or  partnership  practices  and 
the  enrollment  of  patients  on  a  prepaid 
capitation  basis. 

Section  1703(d)(3).  Provides  that  assist- 
ance under  this  Section  shall  be  available 
to  applicants  desiring  to  Join  already  exist- 
ing practices  In  designated  areas. 

Section  1703(d)(4).  Provides  that  the 
choice  of  organizational  arrangements  shall 
be  solely  the  choice  of  the  participant  and 
In  no  case  shall  the  Secretary  require  a  par- 
ticipant to  practice  under  any  organiza- 
tional arrangement  as  a  condition  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Title. 

Section  1703  (e) .  Reoulres  the  Secretary  to 
provide  technical  assistance  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  Initial  operation  of  the  medi- 
cal practice,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  following : 

(1)  appropriate  financial  support  systems. 
Including  fee  schedules  and  billing  and  fee 
collection  systems,  arranpements  for  reim- 
bursement under  Titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  third 
party  payor; 

(2)  linkages  for  consultation; 

(3)  linkages  for  referral; 

(4)  hospital  privileges; 

(5)  arrangements  for  laboratory  and  x-ray 
services; 


(6)  arrangements  for  pharmacy  services; 

(7)  obtaining  a  medical  license  in  the 
State  in  which  the  practice  Is  located; 

(8)  obtaining  a  license  from  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prescribing  drugs  which  are  federally 
controlled; 

(9)  recruitment  of  supporting  personnel; 

(10)  development  of  systems  for  hours  of 
operation,  patient  appointment,  patterns  of 
patient  flow,  and  medical  record  systems; 
and 

(11)  all  other  systems  needed  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  initial  operation  of  the  medical 
practice. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  this  technical 
assistance  through  a  grant  to  the  participant 
(who  may  then  purchase  technical  assist- 
ance) ,  by  direct  provision  or  technical  assist- 
ance by  Federal  employees,  or  on  contract 
with  appropriate  organizations.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance on  an  ongoing  basis  throughout  the 
Initial  three  year  period  of  assistance  to  the 
participant. 

Section  1703  (f).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  new  participants 
In  the  program  to  participate  in  an  appropri- 
ate orientation  period  with  an  established 
practice  or  other  institution  located  within 
or  near  the  designated  area  before  beginning 
to  establish  their  own  practices. 

Section  1703  (g)  (1).  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  nonfinancial  assistance  to 
the  spouse  and  family  of  participants  to  help 
them  In  adapting  to  the  area  In  which  the 
practice  Is  located,  including  location  of  ap- 
propriate housing,  educational  resources,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  shopping  resources, 
recreational  resources,  social  and  cultural 
resources,  and  fulfillment  of  other  needs. 

Section  1703  (g)  (2).  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  financial  assistance  for  ex- 
penses In  moving  to  the  new  location. 

Section  1703(h).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
develop  a  system  to  provide  coverage  for  par- 
ticipants for  a  period  of  30  days  each  year  so 
that  the  participant  may  be  away  from  his 
practice  for  vacation,  continuing  education, 
or  other  reasons. 

Section  1703(1).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
the  extent  feasible  to  make  arrangements  for 
participants  to  use  the  health  facilities  of 
the  area  to  be  served  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  also  arrange  for  the  participants  to 
utilize  any  medical  faculties  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  the  area,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  utilization  wUl  not  Impair 
the  delivery  of  care  and  treatment  to  persons 
entitled  to  use  the  facilities.  The  Secretary 
may  also  make  arrangements  for  participants 
to  use  equipment  and  supplies  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Section  1703(J).  Requires  the  Secretary,  In 
providing  assistance  under  this  section,  to 
require  communities  or  individuals  living 
within  the  area  to  be  served  to  provide  an 
appropriate  portion  of  the  assistance.  The 
local  portion  may  be  in  the  form  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  appropriate  facilities,  property, 
services  in  kind,  money,  or  in  other  appro- 
priate ways. 

Section  1703 (k).  Provides  that  the  assist- 
ance available  under  this  section,  except  as- 
sistance under  subsection  (c),  shall  also  be 
avaUable  to  personnel  already  practicing  in 
the  designated  areas,  or  those  who  later  move 
to  these  areas,  for  the  purposes  of  expand- 
ing their  medicEj  practices. 

Section  1703(1).  Provides  that  If  a  partici- 
pant wishes  to  relocate  his  practice  from  one 
designated  area  to  another  designated  area 
during  the  period  of  assistance,  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  assist  him  in  doing  so  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  relocation  Is 
Justified.  Such  a  relocation  does  not  extend 
the  period  of  assistance  established  in  the 
agreement. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF   PARTICIPANTS 

Section  1704(a)  (1).  Requires  the  Secretary 
not  to  make  any  payment  to  an  applicant 
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under  thla  Title  unless  an  appropriate  ap- 
plication has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  participant  enters  Into  a  written 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  in  which  the 
participant  agrees  as  follows: 

(A)  To  engage  on  a  full  time  basis  In  the 
private  practice  of  this  profession  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years  in  a  desig- 
nated area. 

(B)  To  charge  Individuals  to  whom  the 
participant  provides  health  services  at  the 
usual  and  customary  rate  prevailing  In  the 
area,  except  If  the  Individual  Is  unable  to  pay 
that  rate,  he  would  be  charged  at  a  reduced 
rate  (if  any)  based  upon  his  abUlty  to  pay. 

(C)  To  attempt  to  collect  payments  for 
health  aervicee  including  the  collection  from 
a  Federal  agency,  an  agency  of  State  or  local 
government,  or  other  third  party,  the  portion 
of  the  charge  for  which  the  agency  or  other 
party  is  responsible. 

(D)  Not  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual on  the  basis  of  the  Individual's 
ability  to  pay  or  because  the  payment  would 
be  made  under  Medicare  or  Medicaid. 

(E)  Not  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  sex. 
coliw,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

(F)  To  provide  assiu-ances  that  Federal 
funds  provided  under  this  Title  will  be  used 
for  only  the  purposes  for  which  provided. 

(0)  To  provide  for  appropriate  fiscal  con- 
trol and  accounting  procedures  In  order  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  provided  under  this 
Title. 

(H)  To  keep  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire and  to  allow  the  Secretary  access  to 
the  records  in  order  to  assure  correctness  of 
the  reports,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
not  require  the  participant  to  make  reports 
or  furnish  information  more  than  four  times 
annually. 

(1)  To  permit  the  Secretary  or  an  office 
of  the  CongresB  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  to  records  of  any  assistance  under 
this  Title;  however,  the  rights  of  any  in- 
dividual under  the  Prtvarcy  Act  are  not  to 
be  abrogated. 

(J)  To  abide  by  any  additional  provisions 
that  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Title. 

Section  1704(b).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

PROPERTT  RIGHTS 

Section  1706(a).  Provides  that  ownership 
of  all  equipment,  faculties,  supplies,  and 
other  items  purchased  under  Sec.  1703  is 
transferred  to  a  participant  under  comple- 
tion of  his  agreement  under  Sec.  1704. 

Section  1706(b).  Provides  that  ownership 
of  all  equipment,  facilities,  supplies,  and 
other  items  purchased  under  Sec.  1703  is 
transferred  to  an  appropriate  Mganizatlon 
within  the  community  In  those  Instances  in 
which  a  ptu-ticlpant  breached  an  agreement 
under  Sec.  1704. 

Section  1705(c).  Provides  that  all  facul- 
ties, equipment,  supplies,  and  other  items 
purchased  under  this  Title  for  medical  prac- 
tices of  Federal  employees  are  to  be  disposed 
of  according  to  Sec.  1709. 

RXCOVBIT 

Section  1706(a) .  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
notify  a  participant  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  he  has  breached  an  agree- 
ment under  Sec.  1704.  If  within  130  days  of 
such  notification,  the  participant  is  not  per- 
forming In  accordance  with  the  agreement 
and  has  not  provided  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Socretaiy  that  he  will  not  knowingly 
breach  the  agreement  again,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entlUed  to  recover  from  the 
participant  an  amount  determined  by  apply- 
ing the  formula  A- 4  (t-/t)  in  which  'A'  is 
the  amount  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
recover,  #  is  the  falrmarket  value  of  the  sum 
paid  in  alitance  to  ttie  participant  under 
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this  Title  (less  any  amounts  paid  under  sec- 
tions 1703(b)  (2),  (8),  (4).  or  (6)  and  Sec. 
1703(c)),  and  the  interest  on  such  amount 
which  would  be  payable  if  at  the  time  it  was 
paid  It  were  a  loan  bearing  Interest  at  the 
maximum  legal  prevailing  rate,  'f  is  the 
number  of  months  that  the  participant 
agreed  to  practice  under  the  agreement,  and 
*s*  Is  the  number  of  months  that  the  partici- 
pant actually  practiced  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

Seotion  1706(b).  Provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  waive  any  obligation  if  compli- 
ance would  Involve  extreme  hardship  or 
would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience. 

Section  1706(c).  Provides  for  cancella- 
tion of  any  obligation  upon  the  death  of  any 
participant. 

RXCHTnTMENT 

Seotion  1707(a).  Requh?ee  the  Secreta*7  to 
develop  information  programs  to  Inform 
health  personnel  throughout  the  nation,  in- 
cluding both  participating  health  personnel 
and  those  in  training,  of  the  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  Title. 

Section  1707(b).  Requires  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  national  clearinghouse  consist- 
ing of  Information  regarding  both  the  areas 
and  health  personnel  who  are  potentially 
Interested  In  practicing  In  such  areas. 

Section  1707(c).  Requires  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  recruitment  programs  at  medical, 
dental,  and  osteopathic  schools  and  other 
training  centers,  among  practicing  health 
personnel,  and  in  other  appropriate  ways  to 
Identify  health  personnel  who  would  be  in- 
terested In  practicing  in  a  designated  area. 
The  Secretary  is  also  required  to  request  the 
Health  Systems  Agency  designated  under  Sec. 
1515  to  assist  in  identifying  such  health  per- 
sonnel. The  recruiting  programs  are  required 
to  include  recruitment  visits  to  schools  and 
training  centers  for  the  piirpose  of  identify- 
ing possible  participants. 

Section  1707  (d).  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  reimburse  potential  participants  in 
this  program  and  their  spouses  for  traveling 
expenses  from  their  residence  to  an  area  in 
which  they  may  be  located  in  order  to  eval- 
uate the  area,  and  specifies  that  such  re- 
cruitment visits  may  require  trips  to  several 
locations  or  several  trips  to  one  location. 

Section  1707  (e).  Prohibits  the  Secretary 
or  any  Federal  employee  from  encouraging 
participants,  either  private  health  person- 
nel or  Federal  employees,  to  locate  in  any 
area  rather  than  a  different  are  because 
of  the  greater  ability  of  persons  In  the  area 
to  pay  for  services. 

Section  1707  (f).  Provides  that  the  final 
choice  of  location  shaU  remain  with  the 
participant. 

PROFESSIONAL    ISOLATION 

Section  1708.  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  maximum  effort  to  reduce  profes- 
sional isolation  of  health  personnel  who  al- 
ready reside  in  or  decide  to  locate  in  areas 
designated  under  Sec.  1702  or  other  iso- 
lated areas — 

(1)  By  assisting  with  the  development  of 
Information  and  communication  linkages 
among  health  personnel  practicing  In  such 
areas  and  between  such  personnel  and  per- 
sonnel practicing  in  centers  of  ^eclallzed 
health  care; 

(2)  By  assisting  in  the  development  of 
consultation  and  referral  linkages  between 
such  personnel  and  centers  of  specialized 
health  care  on  a  regional  basis; 

(3)  By  aasslting  Isolated  personnel  to  for- 
mulate a  continuing  education  plan  in  con- 
nection with  area  health  education  centers 
developed  under  Title  VII;  and 

(4)  In  other  appropriate  ways. 

ASSIGNMENT    OF     FEDERAL     EHPLOTEES 

Section  1709  (a)  (1).  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  assign  Federal  employees  to  provide 
health  services  to  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulations designated  under  Sec.  1702.  Such 
Federal   employees  may  include  officers  of 


the  regular  and  reserve  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  such  other  personnel  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate.  Pro- 
vides  that  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
assignments  of  Federal  personnel  only  if-_ 

(A)  Private  primary  health  care  personnel 
are  not  avaUable  to  be  assisted  under  Se<- 
1703,  ^^ 

(B)  The  State  health  agency  or  the  local 
public  health  agency  or  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  health  entity  servlne 
the  population  applies  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  assignment  of  such  Federal  personnel, 
and 

(C)  (1)  The  local  government  certifies  that 
the  assignment  of  Federal  personnel  is 
needed  for  the  population,  and 

(U)  any  State  and  district  medical  osteo- 
pathic, and  dental  society  for  the  area  or 
other  approprUte  health  society  (as  the  case 
may  be),  certifies  that  such  Federal  person- 
nel  are  necessary. 

Section  1709(a)  (2).  Provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary  may  not  approve  an  application  for 
assignment  of  Federal  personnel  unless  the 
applicant  agrees  to  arrangements  in  accord- 
ance  with  subsection  (b)  and  has  afforded 
either  the  appropriate  Health  Systems 
Ajsency  or,  m  the  case  of  areas  for  which  no 
Health  Systems  Agency  has  been  designated 
the  State  Health  Planning  and  Development 
Agency  an  opportunity  to  review  the  apoU- 
catlon  and  submit  Its  comments.  Further 
requires  that,  in  considering  an  application 
the  Secretary  take  into  consideration  the 
population's  need  for  health  services;  the 
willingness  of  the  population  and  the  agen- 
cies or  entitles  serving  it  to  assist  and  coon- 
erate  In  providing  effective  health  services- 
and  recommendations  from  medical,  osteol 
pathlc,  dental,  and  other  societies  or  from 
medical  personnel  serving  the  population 

Section  1709(a)(3).  Provides  that  if  all 
requirements  are  met  in  an  application  for 
assignment  of  Federal  personnel  except  for 
the  certification  by  a  State  and  district  med- 
ical, osteopathic,  or  dental  society  or  other 
appropriate  health  society,  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  certification  has  been 
arbitrarUy  and  capriciously  withheld,  then 
he  may,  after  consultation  with  Mjproprlate 
health  societies,  waive  the  requirement  for 
such  certification. 

Section  1709(b)  (1) .  Requires  the  Secretary 
to  enter  Into  arrangements  with  entities  re- 
ceiving assignment  of  Federal  personnel 
under  which— 

(A)  The  entity  is  responsible  for  charging 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  for  healto 
services  provided  by  Federal  health  person- 
nel  and 

(B)  The  entity  is  required  to  take  reason- 
able actions  for  the  collection  of  payments 
for  such  health  services  including  collec- 
tions from  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental agencies  or  from  other  third  parties 
who  are  responsible  for  reimbursing  for  such 
services  (and  in  determining  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  such  agencies  and  third  parties. 
Federal  personnel  are  to  be  considered  as 
private  practitioners). 

Section  1709(b)(2).  Requires  that  any 
person  receiving  health  services  provided  by 
Federal  personnel  be  charged  for  such  serv- 
ices  on  a  fee-for-servlce  or  other  basis  at  a 
rate  approved  by  the  Secretary;  except  that  if 
It  Is  determined  under  regulations  that  the 
person  Is  unable  to  pay  such  charge,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  that  these  services  be 
furnished  at  a  reduced  rate  or  without 
charge. 

Section  1709(c).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  approve  applications  for  assignment  of 
Federal  personnel  for  periods  of  up  to  four 
years. 

Section  1709(d) .  ReqiUres  reappUcatlon  for 
assignment  of  Federal  personnel  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  assistance  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (c)  (four  yean). 
Requires  the  Secretary  In  considering  ap- 
plications  for   continued    assistance   for  a 
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population  to  apply  the  criteria  necessary 
for  the  original  approval  of  an  application 
and,  in  addition,  to  evaluate  the  population's 
continued  need  for  Federal  personnel,  the 
use  of  the  manpower  assigned  to  date,  the 
growth  of  the  practice  of  the  assigned  per- 
sonnel, and  the  conununity  support  for  the 
assignment.  Further  requires  the  Secretary 
to  determine  that  the  population  has  made 
continued  efforts  to  seciu-e  its  own  man- 
power and  that  there  has  been  sound  fiscal 
management  of  the  practice,  including  ef- 
ficient collection  of  payment  for  health 
services  provided  by  Federal  personnel. 

Section  1709(e).  Provides  that  Federal 
personnel  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
tent of  a  medically  underserved  population's 
need  and  without  regard  to  the  abUlty  of  the 
members  of  the  peculation  to  pay  for  health 
services. 

Section  1709(f).  Requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary, in  assigning  Federal  personnel  to  com- 
munities, seek  to  match  the  characteristics 
of  the  personnel  (and  their  spouses)  and  the 
conununltles  to  which  they  may  be  assigned 
In  order  to  Increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
personnel  wUl  remain  In  the  community 
after  the  completion  of  their  assignment. 
Further  requires  the  Secretary  to  review  the 
assignment  of  each  assignee  and  the  situa- 
tion m  the  community  to  which  he  Is  as- 
signed before  the  beginning  of  the  last  nine 
months  of  the  asslgiunent  period  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  apprt^rlateness 
of  extending  the  assignment. 

Section  1709(g).  Authorizes  the  Secretary, 
under  regulations,  to  adjust  the  monthly 
pay  of  each  Federal  physician  and  dentist 
engaged  directly  in  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  a  medically  underserved  popula- 
tion, following  termination  of  his  service  ob- 
ligation (if  any)  incurred  as  a  result  of  re- 
ceipt of  scholarship  assistance,  by  an  amoTint 
not  to  exceed  $1000  so  that  such  pay  will  be 
competitive  with  that  of  members  of  the 
same  profession  with  equivalent  training  and 
time  in  practice.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty-six  month  period,  such  bonus  support 
would  continue  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  the  Federal  assignee's  monthly  pay 
equal  to  the  Income  he  received  for  the  last 
month  of  the  thirty-six  month  period. 

Section  1709(h).  Requires  Federal  person- 
nel, in  providing  health  services,  to  utilize 
techniques,  facilities,  and  organizational 
forms  appropriate  for  the  area  and,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  provide  such  serv-  , 
Ices  to  all  members  of  the  population  re- 
gardless of  ability  to  pay.  and  In  connec- 
tion with  direct  health  services  programs  car- 
ried out  with  Federal  financial  assistance,  or 
other  health  services  activities  which  fvirther 
the  purposes  of  this  Title. 

Section  1709(1)  (1).  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  necessary  arrangements  to 
enable  Federal  personnel  to  utilize  health 
faculties  of  the  area  In  which  the  medically 
underserved  population  resides,  and  make 
necessary  arrangements  for  use  of  equipment 
and  supplies  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
for  lease  or  acquisition  of  other  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  secure  temporary  serv- 
ices of  physicians,  nxirses  and  allied  health 
professionals. 

Section  1709(1)  (2).  Requires  that,  if  tlie 
area  is  being  served  by  a  hospital  or  other 
faculty  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  the  Sec- 
retary make  arrangements  for  the  use  of  such 
hospital  or  facility  by  Federal  personnel  in 
providing  health  services,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  use  will  not  Impair  the  de- 
livery of  services  through  the  facUlty  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  such  services. 

Section  1709(J).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  one-time  grants,  not  in  excess  of 
•25.000  to  medically  underserved  populations 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
medical  practice  management  systems,  ac- 
quiring equipment  and  other  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  health  services. 

Section    I709(k).    Authorizes    the    Secre- 


tary, following  the  expiration  of  the  assign- 
ment of  Federal  personnel  to  sell  to  the  last 
approved  applicant  for  assistance, 

(1)  At  fair  market  value  (sts  determined  by 
the  Secretary),  any  equipment  and  supplies 
of  the  United  States  utilized  by  such  Federal 
personnel  in  providing  health  services  or 

(2)  At  less  than  fair  market  value,  or  trans- 
fer, if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  en- 
tity is  financially  unable  to  purchase  such 
supplies  and  equipment  at  their  fair  market 
value. 

Section  1709(1).  Provides  that  Federal  em- 
ployees assigned  under  this  Section  shall  not 
be  counted  against  any  employment  celling 
affecting  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

REPORTS 

Section  1710  (a).  Requires  the  Secretary 
to  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  each  year — 

(1)  The  designation  of  medically  under- 
served  popiUations  under  Sec.  1702; 

(2)  The  number  of  primary  health  care 
personnel  required  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
such  areas; 

(3)  The  number  of  applicants  under  this 
Title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  number  and  types  of  personnel  assisted 
or  assigned  in  the  preceding  year;  and 

(4)  The  number  of  health  personnel  elect- 
ing to  continue  to  provide  health  services  to 
medically  underserved  iwpulations  after 
completion  of  any  obligated  service  require- 
ments, the  number  of  such  personnel  who 
do  not  make  such  election,  and  their  reasons 
for  not  making  such  election,  if  known. 

Section  1710  (b).  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  may  review  the  Secretary's 
report  under  this  section  before  its  submis- 
sion to  Congress,  but  the  Office  may  not 
revise  the  report  or  delay  its  submission  be- 
yond the  date  prescribed,  and  It  may  submit 
to  Congress  Its  comments  and  those  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  respecting  such  report. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  1711: 

(1)  Defines  the  term  'medically  under- 
served  population'  as  the  population  of  an 
urban  or  rural  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  an  area  with  a  shortage  of  primary 
health  care  personnel  or  a  population  group 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  having  a 
shortage  of  such  personnel; 

(2)  Defines  the  term  'State'  to  include 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

(3)  Defines  the  term  'primary  health  care 
personnel'  as  persons  engaged  In  general 
practice  or  famUy  medicine  (allopathic  or 
osteopathic),  general  pediatrics,  general  in- 
ternal medicine,  obstetrics  and  g;ynecology, 
or  general  dentistry. 

STUDIES 

Section  1712  (a).  Requires  the  Council  on 
Medically  Underserved  Populations  to  con- 
duct a  study  for  the  following  purposes : 

(1)  To  analjrze  the  current  distribution  of 
physicians  by  specialty.  In  making  such 
analysis — 

(A)  To  determine  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  dental,  medical  and  osteopathic  phy- 
sicians by  specialty  and  subspecialty  and  by 
geographic  area;  and 

(B)  To  give  special  attention  to  determin- 
ing the  percentage  of  time  physicians  in  each 
specialty  and  subspecialty  spend  in  primary 
care  activities  and  other  activities  unrelated 
to  their  specialty  training  and  the  percent- 
age of  time  primary  care  physicians  spend  in 
specialty  care. 

(2)  To  project  the  distribution  of  physi- 
cians by  specialty  and  subspecialty  by  geo- 
graphic areas  In  the  years  1980,  1986,  and 
1990. 

(3)  To  examine  and  evaluate  various 
methodologies  for  estimating  the  optimal 
distribution  of  physicians  by  specialty  and 
subspecialty  by  geographic  areas.  Including 


methodologies  utilized  by  foreign  countries 
and  consideration  of  the  use  of  nonphysl- 
clans  to  perform  certain  functions. 

(4)  To  develop  a  reliable  and  appropriate 
methodology  to  establish  the  optimal  distri- 
bution of  physicians  by  specialty  and  sub- 
specialty by  geographic  aaea. 

(6)  Requires  an  Interim  report  on  the 
study  to  be  submitted  by  September  30,  1975. 
and  the  final  report  to  be  submitted  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976. 

Section  1712(b).  Requires  the  CouncU  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  levels  at 
which  physicians  are  reimbursed  for  their 
services,  ways  In  which  such  levels  are  de- 
termined, the  effects  of  variations  of  such 
reimbursement  fees  on  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  physicians  and  other  primary  health 
care  professionals,  and  optional  ways  of  Im- 
proving the  reimbursement  system  In  order 
to  Improve  the  geographic  distribution  of 
such  health  professionals.  In  conducting  this 
study,  the  CouncU  is  required  to  examine 
reimbursement  mechanisms  utUized  in  other 
countries. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  1713.  Authorizes  (36,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977,  and 
$46,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  3(a).  Repeals  Section  329  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 

Section  3(b)(1).  Provides  that  any  area 
In  which  National  Health  Service  Corps  per- 
sonnel were  assigned  under  Sec.  329  as  of 
June  30, 1975,  shall  be  deemed — 

(A)  To  be  an  area  In  which  Is  located  a 
medically  underserved  population  iinder  Sec. 
1702,  and 

(B)  To  be  qualified  under  Sec.  1709  for 
assignment  of  Federal  personnel  unless  the 
assistance  period  as  determined  under  Sec. 
1709  has  expired. 

Section  3(b)(2).  Provides  that  the  assist- 
ance period  for  the  purposes  of  Sec.  1709 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  begun  on  the  date 
Federal  personnel  were  first  assigned  to  the 
area  under  Sec.  329. 

Section  3(b)(3).  Provides  that  for  any 
physician  or  dentist  Federal  employee  as- 
signed under  Sec.  329  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  number  of  months 
during  which  such  employee  was  assigned 
shall  be  counted  in  determining  the  applica- 
tion of  additional  pay  provisions  of  Sec.  1709. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  2175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  corporate 
surtax  exemption  from  $50,000  to  $100.- 
000  and  to  provide  for  annual  adjust- 
ments of  such  amoimt  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  of  devastating  Inflation  and  re- 
cession, small  business,  a  vital  segment 
of  our  economy,  is  fighting  for  survival. 
Squeezed  by  tight  money  and  the  lack 
of  capital,  depressed  markets  smd  rising 
costs,  the  small  businessman  has  a  more 
difficult  time  than  his  larger  and  finan- 
cially more  robust  competitors  in  coping 
with  economic  adversity.  His  problems 
are  further  compounded  by  growing 
Government  intervention.  New  occupa- 
tional safety  rules,  environmental  re- 
strictions, product  safety  regulations, 
and  surging  labor  costs,  challenge  his 
chances  for  survival. 

The  cost  and  availability  of  capital 
letul  the  list  of  small  business  problems. 
The  small  businessman,  like  the  small 
family  fairmer,  depends  heavily  on  his 
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own  profits.  Very  few  have  investments 
outside  their  own  business.  Raising 
money  to  launch  or  expand  an  enter- 
prise Is  a  difficult  task.  A  nationwide 
capital  drought  has  made  it  even 
tougher. 

Increased  Government  regulations  are 
another  depressant  in  the  su-ea  of  small 
business.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
JHealth  Administration — OSHA — is  a  fine 
example.  Unless  administered  with  com- 
mon sense  it  may  destroy  more  busi- 
nesses than  the  lack  of  capital. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  increase  the  surtax  ex- 
emption from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

Throughout  the  years,  inflation  has 
eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  both  the 
consumer  and  the  small  businessman. 
Therefore,  my  bill  will  relate  the  surtax 
exemption  to  the  consumer  price  index. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  this  bill  will  lead  to 
increased  productivity  and  employment, 
increase  the  liquidity  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  help  counter  our  Nation's 
impending  capital  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  11  (d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  sxirtax  exemption)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$60,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(b)(1)  Section  12(7)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  cross  references  relating  to  tax  on 
corporations)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$60,000". 

(2)  Section  962(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  surtax  exemption)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$60,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  amount  of  the  applicable  surtax  exemp- 
tion under  section  11(d)  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate). 

(3)  Section  1561(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  certain  multiple 
tax  benefits  in  the  case  of  certain  controlled 
corporations)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$50,000". 

(c)  Section  11  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
tax  Imposed  on  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)   Adjustment  of  Surtax  Exemption. — 

"(1)  In  general. — As  soon  after  the  end 
of  each  adjustment  year  ending  after  De- 
cember 31.  1976,  as  the  necessary  data  be- 
come available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  the  percentage  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  the  price  index  for 
such  adjustment  year  and  the  price  Index 
for  the  base  period.  The  amount  of  the  sur- 
tax exemption  under  subsection  (d)  appli- 
cable to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
last  day  of  December  next  following  the  date 
on  which  such  percentage  difference  Is  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  Is 
$100,000  increased  or  decreaKed.  as  may  be 
appropriate,  by  such  percentage  difference. 
The  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  shall  publish 
the  adjusted  surtax  exemption  within  10 
days  after  such  percentage  difference  is  re- 
ported to  him. 

"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
■ubaectloa — 

"(A)  Base  period.— The  term  'base  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  October  1,  1976 
and  ending  September  80,  1976. 

"(B)  Adjustment  year. — The  term  'adjust- 


ment year'  means  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year  and 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  September  of  the 
succeeding  year. 

"(C)  Price  Index.— The  term  'price  index' 
means  the  average  over  the  base  period  or 
over  an  adjustment  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  : 

S.  2176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
administration,  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  Passage  of  the  original  High- 
way Safety  Act— the  first  major  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
national,  coordinated  program  to  reduce 
deaths  and  injuries  on  our  highways — 
was  largely  the  result  of  efforts  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Senator  Randolph,  and 
the  then  ranking  Republican,  John  Sher- 
man Cooper. 

We  have  had  over  8  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  program  created  by  the 
1966  act.  During  that  period  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
has  promulgated  standards  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  States  with  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  The  Federal  interest 
has  provided  the  impetus  for  creation  of 
safety  agencies  in  States  where  not  pre- 
viously existed  and  has  strengthened 
such  organizations  where  they  were  al- 
ready estabUshed.  The  death  rate  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  deaths  per  100 
million  miles  traveled  has  dropped  dra- 
matically from  1967-74. 

The  highway  safety  program  has  not 
been  without  criticism,  however.  The 
most  frequently  heard  complaint  is  that 
States  are  given  too  little  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  their  programs;  that  the  Fed- 
eral regulations  are  too  Inflexible  and  are 
not  sufficiently  related  to  achieving  the 
goals  sought,  that  is,  reduced  accidents. 
Injuries,  and  fatalities. 

The  administration  is  proposing  legis- 
lation which  would  give  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  States  in  carrying  out  effective 
highway  safety  programs.  The  bill  would 
make  the  States  partners  in  the  under- 
taking. It  would  give  them  greater  lati- 
tude to  experiment  with  promising  new 
approaches  to  experiment  with  promis- 
ing new  approaches  to  reducing  losses  on 
our  highways. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion recognizes  problems  In  the  existing 
program  and  takes  positive  steps  to  meet 
them.  The  Transportation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  on  Mon- 
day, July  28,  wUl  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
effectiveness  of  our  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. The  administration's  proposals 
will  be  discussed  at  that  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Coleman,  the  text  of 
the    bill,    and    the    section-by-sectlon 


analysis  and  justification  be  printed  1q 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2176 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  402(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  sentence : 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive 
standards,  for  such  periods  and  in  accord- 
ance with  such  terms  as  he  may  specify,  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  one  or  more  States 
to  undertake  alternative  highway  safety 
measures  having  high  potential  for  signifi- 
cantly reducing  highway  accidents  or  deaths 
and   injuries  resulting  therefrom." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  402(b)(1)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
subparagraph  (D)  and  redesignating  the  fol- 
lowing  subparagraphs  thereof  accordingly. 

(b)  Section  402(1)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "(E)" 
and  Inserting  "(D)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  402 
(c)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  and  adding 
the  following:  ",  except  that  the  apportion- 
ments to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appor- 
tionment." 

Sec.  5.  Section  402(c)  of  title  23,  UiUted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  sev- 
enth through  tenth  sentences  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Funds  apportioned  under  this  section  to 
any  State,  that  does  not  have  a  highway 
safety  program  approved  by  the  Secretary 
or  that  is  not  Implementing  an  approved  pro- 
gram, shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
that  would  otherwise  be  appK>rtloned  to  the 
State  under  this  section,  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  approves  such  program  or  de- 
termines that  the  State  is  Implementing  an 
approved  program,  as  appropriate.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  gravity  of  the 
State's  failure  to  have  or  Implement  an  ap- 
proved program  in  determining  the  amoimt 
of  the  reduction.  The  Secretary  shall  prompt- 
ly apportion  to  the  State  the  funds  with- 
held from  Its  apportionment  If  he  approves 
the  State's  highway  safety  prosrram  or  deter- 
mines that  the  State  has  begun  implement- 
ing an  approved  program,  as  appropriate,  pri- 
or to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
funds  were  withheld.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  States  did  not  correct  its  fail- 
ure within  such  period,  the  Secretary  shall 
reapportion  the  withheld  funds  to  the  other 
States  in  accordance  with  the  formula  speci- 
fied in  this  subsection  not  later  than  30  days 
after  such  determination.  Federal  aid 
highway  funds  apportioned  to  any  State, 
that  does  not  have  a  highway  safety  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  that  is  not  im- 
plementing an  approved  program,  shall  be  re- 
duced by  amounts  equal  to  not  less  than  6 
per  centum,  but  not  more  than  10  per  cen- 
tum, of  the  amounts  that  would  otherwise  be 
apportioned  to  such  State  imder  section  104 
of  this  title,  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
approves  such  program  or  determines  that 
the  State  is  Implementing  an  approved  pro- 
gram, as  appropriate.  Whenever  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  the  Sec- 
retary may  suspend,  for  such  periods  as  he 
deems  necessary,  the  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  to  a  State.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  gravity  of  the  State's  fail- 
ure to  have  or  implement  an  approved  pro- 
gram in  determining  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction of  Federal  aid  highway  funds.  Any 
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amoiULt  of  Federal  aid  highway  funds  that  is 
withheld  from  the  apportionment  to  any 
State  luider  this  subsection  shall  be  reap- 
portioned to  the  other  States  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  law." 

Sec  6.  Section  402(h)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(h)  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  uniform 
standards  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  are  required  to  include  certain  pro- 
visions, the  Secretary  may  amend  or  revoke 
such  uniform  standards.  All  rules  establish- 
ing, amending,  or  revoking  such  uniform 
standards  shaU  be  issued  pursuant  to  section 
653  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shsdl  give  Interested 
persons  an  opportunity  for  oral  presentation 
of  data,  views,  or  arguments,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  written  submissions.  A  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation. 
The  effective  date  of  any  such  rule,  other 
than  a  rule  relieving  a  restriction,  shall  be 
not  earlier  than  120  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  rule  is  promulgated." 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  402(j)(2)  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  In  addition  to  other  grants  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  make  addi- 
tional Incentive  grants  to  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance  with  criteria  specifying  that  the 
qualifying  States  shall  be  those  that  have 
made  the  most  significant  progress  in  reduc- 
ing traffic  fatalities  based  on  the  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  such  fatalities  per  one  hun- 
dred million-vehicle  miles  during  the  calen- 
dar year  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  incentive  funds  are  au- 
thorized compared  with  the  average  annual 
rate  of  such  fatalities  for  the  four  calendar 
year  period  preceding  such  calendar  year  or 
In  accordance  with  such  other  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish  for  identifying  those 
States  that  have  made  the  most  significant 
progress  In  highway  safety.  The  Secretary 
may  amend  or  revoke  such  criteria.  All  rules 
establishing,  amending  or  revoking  such  cri- 
teria shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such 
grants  may  only  be  used  by  the  States  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Includ- 
ing highway  safety  construction  improve- 
ments authorized  by  this  title  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system.  Such  grants  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  other  funds  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977.  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1979,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1980." 

(b)  Section  402(j)(3)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  No  Incentive  grant  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  may 
exceed  the  amount  that  any  qualifying  State 
would  receive  If  the  fimds  authorized  by 
such  paragraph  were  awarded  to  the  qualify- 
ing States  75  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which 
the  population  of  each  qualifying  State  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  all  qualifying 
States,  as  shovm  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  census,  and  25  per  centum  In  the 
ratio  which  the  pubic  road  mileage  In  each 
qualifying  State  bears  to  the  total  public 
road  mileage  In  all  qualifying  States:  Pro- 
vided, That,  no  incentive  grant  authorized 
by  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection 
may  exced  15  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  such  paragraph  for  any 
fiscal  year.  The  public  road  mileage  used 
In  determining  the  amount  of  grants  under 
this  subsection  In  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  mileage  used  In  apportioning 
funds  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
for  the  same  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  8.  Section  404(a)  (1)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "who 
■hall  be  Chairman"  from  the  first  sentence 


thereof,  and  by  adding  immediately  after 
such  first  sentence  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  select  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  among  the  Conunlttee  mem- 
bers.". 

Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  406(b) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  sis  follows: 

"Not  less  than  $7,500,000  of  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  section  402  of  this 
title  shaU  be  obligated  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975.  and  on  or  before  September  30. 
1978,  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  following  siuns  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

(1)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title 
23.  UlUted  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  $105,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $115,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  and  $135,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980. 

(2)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development),  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, $6,500,000  for  the  transition  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977.  $40,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  and  $45,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1980. 

(3)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment), by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, $2,500,000  for  the  transition  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  $13,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978, 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980. 

(b)  On  October  1.  1976,  any  unobligated 
balance  of  funds  authorized  under  section 
202  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1973  (87  Stat.  282)  is  rescinded. 


Washington,  D.C, 

July  22. 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshient:  The  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  a  draft 
bUl,  "To  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

When  the  Highway  Safety  Act  was  passed 
in  1966,  the  highway  fatality  rate  per  100.- 
000,000  miles  of  vehicle  travel  was  5.7.  High- 
way fatalities  were  over  60,000  and  steadily 
climbing.  Since  then,  substantial  progr<»ss 
has  been  made.  The  fatality  rate  declined  to 
4.3  In  1973  and  to  an  estimated  3.6  In  1974. 
The  number  of  fatalities  In  1974  were  45,634, 
a  decline  of  more  than  9,500  from  the  previ- 
ous year's  total.  The  1974  reductions  are 
largely  attributable  to  the  national  55  mUe- 
per-hour  speed  limit  and  reduced  highway 
travel  In  that  year. 

Since  highway  travel  and  speed  are  again 
climbing,  continuation  of  lowered  highway 
fatalities  will  be  dependent  upon  the  full 
and  coordinated  implementation  of  the  na- 
tional speed  limit  and  other  highway  safety 
measures.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  aid  that  efTort  through  continuation  of 
Federally  sponsored  research,  a  system  of 
Federal  highway  safety  standards  reflecting 
research  results,  Federal  approval  of  State 
highway  safety  programs,  limited  grant  sup- 
port to  promote  State  highway  safety  efforts, 
penalties  for  State  failure  to  carry  out  ap- 
proved programs,  and  incentive  grants  to  re- 


ward those  States  whose  highway  safety  ef- 
forts are  most  effective. 

In  order  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Federal  effort  to  promote  highway  ssJety, 
this  legislation  Includes  provisions  giving  the 
Department  and  the  States  Increased  flex- 
ibility In  Implementing  the  Act.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  such  flexibility  would  encour- 
age both  better  use  of  existing  knowledge 
and  State  efforts  to  Introduce  promising  new 
approaches  to  highway  safety. 

Several  of  the  Department's  proposals  are 
intended  to  meet  some  State  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  Highway  Safety  Program 
Standards.  One  recommendation  Is  that  the 
standards  be  amended  to  provide  greater  al- 
lowance for  State  innovation  and  the  unique- 
ness of  local  problems.  In  response,  we  are 
working  with  the  States  to  revise  the  stand- 
ards to  achieve  a  better  balar.ee  between  re- 
quirements for  adopting  particular  measures 
and  more  performance-oriented  standards. 
Unfortunately,  we  can  not  ensure  that  the 
revised  standards  will  be  put  Into  effect  in 
an  expeditious,  yet  orderly  manner.  Under 
the  1973  Highway  Safety  Act,  we  are  pro- 
hibited from  amending  existing  standards  or 
issuing  new  ones  without  prior  legislative 
authorization.  The  Department  proposes, 
therefore,  the  deletion  of  the  prohibition  and 
the  substitution  of  a  requirement  for  follow- 
ing Informal  rulemaking  procedures.  Oppor- 
tunity for  oral  as  well  as  written  comment 
would  be  provided. 

Another  State  recommendation  concerning 
the  standards  involves  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  each  State  implement  every  pro- 
vision In  every  standard.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  based  up>on  the  substantiality  of  the 
resources  that  would  be  needed  for  a  State  to 
implement  all  provisions.  It  is  also  baeed 
upon  the  differences  in  the  degree  to  which 
many  of  the  highway  safety  problems  ad- 
dressed in  the  standards  exist  In  partlciUar 
States.  The  Department  too  is  concerned 
about  the  requirement  since  It  may  hinder 
our  efforts  to  assist  the  States  In  planning, 
developing,  and  implementing  result-oriented 
programs  and  conducting  Intensive  -ivalua- 
tlon  of  such  programs. 

To  eliminate  this  hindrance,  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  expand  the  opportunity  of 
the  States  to  address  their  most  pressing 
problems  and  imdertake  high  payoff,  result- 
oriented  projects.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  authorizing  the  Department  to 
waive  the  requirement  for  compliance  by  a 
State  with  a  standard  for  such  period  as 
may  be  specified.  In  return,  the  State  would 
have  to  adopt  alternative  measures  having 
high  potential  for  significantly  improving 
highway  safety. 

Even  If  the  standards  are  revised  and  the 
proposed  waiver  authority  is  extensively 
used,  the  Department  anticipates  some  con- 
tinuing problems  of  noncompliance  with  cer- 
tain standards.  In  this  connection,  we  are 
concerned  that  although  the  1966  Act  gives 
the  Department  discretion  in  determining 
compliance,  it  gives  none  regarding  the  se- 
verity of  the  sanctions  to  be  imposed  against 
a  noncomplying  State.  This  bill  would  re- 
duce the  rigidity  of  the  sanction  provisions 
by  permitting  the  Department  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  funds  withheld  from  a  noncom- 
plying State  so  that  it  is  commensurate  with 
the  gravity  of  the  State's  noncompliance. 

To  provide  still  further  fiexlbllity  for  the 
States  In  Implementing  the  standards,  the 
Department  proposes  a  return  to  the  single 
section  402  authorization  that  was  In  the 
1966  Act.  Under  this  approach,  the  States 
would  be  able  to  make  their  programmatic 
Judgment  on  a  strictly  safety  payoff  basis, 
without  any  concern  about  lapse  of  funds  for 
particular  programmatic  elements. 

The  proposed  authorizations  for  section 
402  and  the  other  Highway  Safety  Act  pro- 
grams are  to  be  from  the  General  Fund  and 
are  set  at  the  level  of  anticipated  obllga- 
tlonal    limitations.    The    shift    from    Trust 
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Fund  financing  is  proposed  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive move  to  seciire  greater  flexibility 
In  funding  highway  construction  and  cer- 
tain other  transportation  activities.  The 
level  of  the  authorizations  provides  for 
modest  program  growth,  while  aiding  the 
States  to  predict  the  amount  of  funds  that 
will  actually  become  available  for  obligation 
and  reducing  the  likelihood  of  lapse. 

Finally,  the  Department  Is  seeking  In- 
creased flexibility  In  Implementing  the  In- 
centive program.  Cxirrently,  the  Department 
Is  required  to  base  the  criteria  for  awarding 
Incentive  grants  upon  a  single  factor,  the 
States'  reduction  of  their  highway  fatality 
rate.  While  this  factor  promotes  objectivity 
In  the  selection  of  States  to  receive  grants, 
an  mcentlve  program  based  solely  on  that 
factor  does  not  appear  likely  to  achieve  Its 
Intended  purpose  of  Inducing  the  States  to 
make  significant  additional  highway  safety 
efforts.  The  Department  proposes,  therefore, 
that  the  Secretary  be  provided  with  discre- 
tion to  establish  new  criteria  for  Identifying 
mcentlve  grant  recipients. 

Additional  details  concerning  the  foregomg 
proposals  and  a  discussion  of  several  other, 
largely  technical  proposals  are  contained  m 
the  attached  statement  of  Justification. 

It  Is  the  Judgement  of  this  Department, 
based  on  available  Information,  that  no  sig- 
nificant environmental  Impact  would  result 
from  the  Implementation  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  this  proposed  legislation  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

WnxxAM  T.  CoLXMAN.  Jr. 

Scction-bt-Section  Anattbis  and 

JlTSnnCATlON 

Section  2.  This  section  would  amend  23 
XT.S.C.  402(a)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
waive  the  requirement  In  section  402(a)  for 
compliance  by  an  applicant  State  with  a 
highway  safety  program  standard  or  portion 
thereof,  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  may  specify. 
In  return,  the  State  must  agree  to  Include 
In  Its  highway  safety  program  alternative 
measures  having  high  potential  for  signifi- 
cantly reducing  highway  accidents  or  deaths 
and  Injuries  resulting  therefrom.  Currently, 
the  Secretary  may  grant  only  short  term 
waivers  to  States  wishing  to  conduct  new 
or  different  highway  safety  activities  on  an 
experimental,  pilot  or  demonstration  basis. 

The  practical  effect  on  this  amendment 
would  be  that,  to  the  extent  that  waivers 
are  granted,  the  States  would  no  longer  be 
required  to  Implement  every  provision  In 
every  standard.  The  States  have  urged  a 
change  In  this  requirement  partly  because  of 
the  substantial  resources  required  for  a  State 
to  Implement  all  provisions.  The  States  have 
also  cited  the  significant  differences  In  the 
degree  to  which  many  of  the  various  highway 
safety  problems  addressed  In  the  standards 
exist  in  particular  States. 

The  Department  has  been  concerned  about 
the  requirement  for  Implementation  of  all 
provisions  since  It  may  hinder  our  efforts 
to  assist  the  States  In  planning,  developing 
and  Implementing  result-oriented  programs 
and  conducting  intensive  evaluation  of  such 
programs.  These  efforts  are  the  Department's 
highest  priority  In  the  Highway  Safety  Pro- 
gram under  section  402.  In  furtherance  of  our 
role  In  the  management  of  the  Program,  we 
have  arranged  for  key  regional  and  State  per- 
sonnel to  be  trained  In  the  Management-By- 
Objectlves  (MBO)  apporach  to  highway 
safety  planning.  An  examination  of  the 
States'  1976  annual  work  programs  Indicates 
that  the  States  are  making  increased  In- 
vestments of  Federal  funds  In  high  payoff 
programs.  Here  are  some  specific  examples 
of  the  States'  progress : 

9  States  are  using  MBO  techniques  for 
their  total  program; 

12  States  are  iislng  problem  area  Instead 


at  standard  area  Identification  as  the  basis 
for   their  planning:    and 

33  States  have  developed  bottom  line  ob- 
jectives In  at  least  1  program  area. 

The  proposed  additional  waiver  authority 
Is  intended  to  ensure  continued  progress  by 
the  States  by  expanding  their  opportunity  to 
address  their  most  pressing  problems  and 
undertake  high  payoff,  result-oriented  proj- 
ects. To  afford  the  States  maximum  flexi- 
bility, our  proposal  does  not  require  that 
the  alternative  measures  undertaken  by  re- 
cipients of  waivers  be  related  to  the  same 
safety  problem  to  which  the  waived  standard 
is  related.  A  State  might,  for  example,  be 
permitted  to  undertake  a  measure  regarding 
an  unrelated  problem  if  the  problem  were 
shown  to  be  more  pressing  for  the  State  than 
the  one  to  which  the  waived  standard  related 
or  when  the  former  problem  could  be  more 
successfully  treated  than  the  latter  one.  If  a 
State  devised  an  alternative  measure  with 
sufficiently  high  payoff,  the  Stat©  ooiUd  even 
obtain  a  waiver  from  one  of  the  key  program- 
matic requirements  for  which  implementa- 
tion deadlines  have  been  or  may  be  set. 

Section  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  amend  23  U.S.C.  402(b)(1)  by  delet- 
ing subparagraph  (D)  which  reqtUres  that  a 
State's  annual  highway  safety  expenditures 
equal  or  exceed  the  average  level  of  such 
ezpenditiues  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1966. 
Inflation  and  Increased  State  highway  safety 
expenditures  have  made  each  State's  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty. Accordingly,  there  U  no  longer  any 
need  for  the  States  to  avert  compliance  with 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  make 
a  conforming  change  In  a  cross-reference  in 
23  U.S.C.  402(1)  to  23  U.S.C.  402(b)(1)(E) 
regarding  driver  education.  The  change  is 
made  necessary  by  the  amendments  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

Section  4.  This  section  would  amend  23 
U.S.C.  402(c)  to  reduce  the  minimum  share 
of  section  402  Federal  funds  apportioned  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa  from  one-half  of  1  percent  to  one- 
third  of  1  percent.  The  ciurent  minimum 
share  requirement  provides  these  territories 
with  funds  that  are  disproportionate,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
highway  safety  problems,  to  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  States  that  also  receive  the 
minimum  apportionment.  A  minimum  share 
of  one-third  of  1  percent  U  more  commensur- 
ate with  the  highway  safety  problems  of  the 
territories. 

Section  5.  Section  402(c)  provides  the  De- 
partment with  discretion  in  determining 
whether  a  State  is  implementing  the  High- 
way Safety  Program  Standards,  but  not  in 
determining  the  severity  of  the  sanctions  to 
be  Imposed  against  a  noncomplylng  State. 
The  Department  is  required  to  withhold  all 
of  a  noncomplylng  State's  Federal  highway 
safety  funds.  It  is  also  required  to  reduce 
such  State's  Federal-aid  highway  construc- 
tion funds  by  10  percent,  although  this  sec- 
ond sanction  may  be  suspended  when  the 
Department  finds  that  doing  so  is  in  the 
public  Interest. 

The  Department  believes  that  is  inappro- 
priate to  withhold  all  of  a  noncomplylng 
State's  highway  safety  funds  and  a  full  10 
percent  of  its  construction  funds  in  all  non- 
compliance cases,  regardless  of  the  nature  or 
extent  of  noncompliance.  To  cure  this  short- 
coming, the  section  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  withhold  50-100  percent  of  a  State's 
safety  funds  and  5-10  percent  of  its  con- 
struction ftmds.  The  precise  amount  with- 
held In  a  particular  case  would  depend  partly 
upon  his  assessment  of  the  gravity  of  the 
State's  noncompliance. 

Section  402(c)  also  provides  that  once  a 
noncomplylng  State's  safety  and  construction 
fimds  are  withheld  under  that  section,  they 
are  permanently  lost  to  that  State.  This  result 
is  unnecessarily  harsh  when  a  noncomply- 


lng SUte  is  reasonably  prompt  in  eliminating 
the  deficiencies  in  its  program.  To  avoid 
such  a  result,  thU  section  provides  that  a 
SUte  would  be  given  its  withheld  safety 
funds  if  It  eliminates  its  program  deficiencies 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
safety  funds  were  withheld.  No  provision  is 
made  for  the  recoupment  of  withheld  con- 
struction funds  since  the  Secretary  could 
achieve  a  similar  resiUt  by  suspending, 
rather  than  invoking  the  construction  fund 
sanction  when  he  finds  that  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  a  State  will  promptly 
cease   its   noncompliance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  drafting  of  this 
section  is  based  upon  the  Departmental  pro- 
posal in  section  108(b)(1)  of  Its  "Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1975"  to  amend  23  VS.C. 
104(b)  to  change  the  date  of  apportionment 
from  "on  or  before  January  1"  to  "October 
1."  Thus,  the  apportionment  of  Federal  high- 
way safety  funds  for  a  particular  fiscal  year 
would  follow,  rather  than  precede  as  under 
present  law,  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
a  State's  annual  work  program  for  the  same 
fiscal  year.  This  change  in  the  apportion- 
ment date  would  permit  the  highway  safety 
fund  sanction  under  section  402(c)  to  be 
applied  almost  immediately  after  the  dis- 
approval of  an  annual  work  program  and 
would  limit  the  period  within  which  the 
deficiencies  could  be  eliminated  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  fimds  were  withheld  under 
section  402(c).  If  the  Secretary  determined 
that  a  State  did  not  eliminate  its  deflclencles 
by  the  end  of  that  year,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  reapportion  the  withheld  funds  to 
the  other  States  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
mula specified  in  section  402(c)  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  section 
of  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  invoking  other  sanc- 
tions available  under  title  23. 

Section  8.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 402(b)  to  delete  the  prohibition  against 
the  Secretary's  amending  existing  Highway 
Safety  Program  Standards  or  Issuing  new 
ones  unless  authorizing  legislation  is  en- 
acted. The  prohibition  necessitates.  In  effect, 
our  submission  of  the  complete,  detailed 
text  of  final  rules  for  Congressional  approval. 
The  Department  believes  that  the  resolution 
of  the  frequently  technical  and  highly  com- 
plex Issues  of  rulemaking  should  be  left  to 
the  administrative  rulemaking  process.  In 
place  of  the  prohibition,  section  6  should 
add  a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  con- 
duct his  rulemaking  through  the  Informal 
rulemaking  procedures  In  the  Administra- 
tive Procediires  Act,  except  that  opporttmity 
for  oral  as  well  as  written  presentation  of 
views,  data,  and  argtiments  wovQd  be  afford- 
ed. 

Enactment  of  section  6  would  ensure  that 
the  Secretary's  efforts  to  revise  the  standards 
could  be  completed  in  an  expeditious,  yet 
orderly,  manner.  These  efforts  are  under  way 
with  the  participation  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Governors'  Highway  Safety  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  advice  of  private  high- 
way safety  groups. 

The  effort  to  revise  the  standards  has  been 
undertaken  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
States  have  urged  that  the  standards  be 
amended  to  provide  greater  allowance  for 
State  innovation  and  the  uniqueness  of  local 
problems.  Most  of  the  States  would  prefer 
that  the  standards  be  revised  to  provide  a 
better  balance  between  requirements  for  the 
adoption  of  particular  measures  and  stand- 
ards that  are  more  performance-oriented. 
Second,  revision  is  necessary  since  most  of 
the  standards  were  issued  about  8  years  ago 
and  have  never  been  amended.  The  new 
knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  in  that 
time  shotdd  be  incorporated  In  the  standards. 

The  proposed  requirement  for  following 
informal  rulemaking  procedures  would  com- 
plement, not  supplant,  the  requirement  in 
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■ection  402(e)  for  direct  consultation  by  the 
Department  with  interested  public  and  pri- 
vate parties  concerning  the  amending  of 
existing  standards  and  development  of  new 
ones.  As  in  the  past,  consultation  would  be- 
gm  during  the  development  of  notices  of 
proposed  rrilemaklng  and  continue  through 
the  issuance  of  final  rules. 

The  120-day  period  provided  by  section  6 
between  the  Issuance  of  a  final  rule  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  rule  would  provide 
Congress  with  ample  time  to  perform  its 
normal  oversight  functions.  In  keeping  with 
the  policy  of  5  U.S.C.  553(d)  (1),  the  120-day 
requirement  would  not  apply  to  any  rvUe 
relieving  a  restriction  on  the  States. 

Section  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  amend  section  402(j)(2)  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  discretion  in  establishing 
criteria  for  identifying  the  States  that  make 
the  most  significant  progress  in  highway 
safety  and  therefore  entitled  to  receive  in- 
centive grants.  Section  402(J)(2)  currently 
affords  the  Secretary  no  discretion  regarding 
the  criteria,  reqmrlng  that  they  be  based 
upon  the  States'  reduction  of  their  fatality 
rate,  that  is,  the  number  of  fatalities  per 
100,000,000  miles  of  vehicl"  travel. 

Although  the  statutory  approach  promotes 
objectivity  in  the  selection  of  States  to  re- 
ceive the  grants,  it  also  has  several  short- 
comings. It  makes  q\iallfication  for  grants 
difficult  for  States  which  already  have  low 
fatality  rates  and  for  States  with  very  large 
populations.  More  importantly,  the  statu- 
tory criteria  do  not  appear  likely  to  ensure 
that  the  incentive  program  will  achieve  its 
full  potential  and  ptu-pose.  We  view  that  pur- 
pose as  being  to  Induce  the  States  to  make 
significant  additional  highway  safety  efforts. 
The  current  incentive  criteria  are  so  broad 
that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  incentive 
program  on  State  efforts  cannot  be  readily, 
if  at  all,  identified. 

With  the  discretion  provided  by  section 
7(a) ,  the  Secretary  could  add  additional  fac- 
tors to  the  existing  criteria  or  develop  en- 
tirely new  criteria  based  upon  factors  other 
thtui  fatality  rate  reduction.  One  new  factor 
might  be  the  progress  made  by  the  States 
regarding  certain  fatality  prone  groups,  e.g.. 
pedestrians,  young  male  drivers,  or  drinking 
drivers.  Another  might  be  the  extent  to  which 
the  States  accomplish  selected  key  goals  set 
forth  in  their  highway  safety  programs. 

Section  7(a)  would  also  authorize  the  fol- 
lowing funds  for  the  awarding  of  incentive 
grants:  $16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977;  $20,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978;  $25,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1979;  and  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  Funds  for  all  4  fiscal  years  would  be 
appropriated  from  the  General  Fund. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  402 (J)  (3)  so  that  the  size  of 
the  section  402(J)  incentive  grants  would  be 
based  upon  the  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations for  such  grants  instead  of  upon  the 
apportionments  for  State  and  community 
grants  under  section  402(c)  as  provided  cur- 
rently by  section  402(J)  (3).  The  amendment 
is  necessary  since  section  402 (J)  (3)  freezes 
the  size  of  individual  incentive  grants  at  25 
percent  of  the  section  402  State  and  com- 
munity grants.  This  limitation  may  have 
been  appropriate  vmder  the  1973  Highway 
Safety  Act  when  the  ratio  of  the  fatality  rate 
reduction  grant  authorizations  to  the  total 
State  and  community  grant  authorizations 
was  approximately  1  to  10.  novrever,  under 
section  7,  this  ratio  would  change  to  1  to  4. 
Unless  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is 
adopted,  the  maximum  percentage  share  of 
the  fatality  rate  incentive  authorization  that 
a  State  can  receive  as  a  grant  wiU  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced. 

As  under  current  law,  a  qualifying  or  re- 
cipient state's  share  of  Incentive  funds 
would  be  based  upon  State  population  and 
public  road  mileage.  New  section  402 (J)  (3) 
would  provide  that  no  Incentive  grant  could 
exceed  the  amount  of  fimds  that  each  qual- 


ifying State  would  receive  if  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
section  402  (J )  were  divided  among  the  quali- 
fying States  75  percent  in  the  ratio  that  the 
population  of  each  quallfymg  State  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  all  qualifying 
States,  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Fed- 
eral census,  and  25  percent  In  the  ratio  that 
the  public  road  mileage  in  each  qualifying 
State  bears  to  the  total  public  road  mileage 
in  all  qualifying  states.  To  prevent  any  State 
from  receiving  a  disproportionately  large 
grant  in  the  unlikely,  but  possible  event  that 
few  States  qualified  for  Incentive  grants  in 
a  particular  year,  section  7(b)  would  further 
limit  the  size  of  a  State's  incentive  grant 
to  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 402 (J)   (1)  or  (2),  as  appropriate. 

Section  8.  This  section  would  amend  23 
U.S.C.  404(a)(1)  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  a 
Departmental  officer  appointed  by  him  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Committee.  Under  the  amendment, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  select 
any  of  the  Committee  members  to  be  chair- 
man. 

The  Committee  was  created  in  1966  for  the 
purpose  of  advising,  consulting  with,  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on 
matters  relating  to  the  highway  safety  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  the  Department. 
Among  other  things,  the  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  review  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  ( 1 )  highway  safety  research 
projects  or  programs  submitted  to  or  recom- 
mended by  it,  and  (2)  uniform  highway 
safety  program  standards  proposed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Committee  comprises  the 
Secretary  or  a  Departmental  officer  appointed 
by  him,  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
the  Natloiial  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministrator, and  thirty-five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  no  more  than  four 
of  whom  may  be  Federal  employees. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  have  the  flexibility  in  naming  a 
Committee  chairman  to  select  any  Com- 
mittee member,  whether  the  member  is  a 
Departmental  official  or  otherwise  associated 
with  the  Federal  Governent  or  whether  he 
is  a  State  or  local  official  or  a  private  citizen. 
This  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  leadership  talent  among 
the  full  Committee  membership.  Also,  by 
making  provision  for  the  exercise  of  leader- 
ship by  members  who  are  not  affiliated  with 
the  Department,  this  section  should 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Committee  as  an 
effective  advisory  body. 

Section  9.  This  section  would  amend  23 
U.S.C.  406(b)  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
the  $7,500,000  that  must  be  spent  by  the 
States  on  school  bus  driver  training  be  de- 
rived from  the  section  402  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1976  exclusively.  As  amended, 
section  406(b)  ensures  that  the  States  can 
apply  any  funds  obligated  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  and  September  30,  1978,  for 
such  training  against  the  required  $7,500,000. 

Despite  the  urgency  attached  to  school 
bus  driver  traimng  by  section  406,  the  sec- 
tion discourages  Immediate  State  response 
by  giving  the  States  no  credit  toward  their 
share  of  the  $7,500,000  for  their  expendi- 
ture of  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  years 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1976.  Furtner,  by  requir- 
ing the  States  to  draw  upon  the  fiscal  year 
1976  authorization  alone  for  the  substantial 
training  expenditures,  section  406  may  un- 
necessarily reduce  the  funding  fiexlblllty  of 
the  States. 

The  States'  fiexlblllty  wovUd  be  further 
restricted  by  section  10(b)  of  this  legislation. 
That  section  would  rescind,  effective  October 
1,  1976,  any  unobligated  balance  of  section 
402  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1076  (and 
the  two  preceedlng  fiscal  years)  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  1973  Highway  Safety  Act.  If 
section  10(b),  but  not  section  9,  were  en- 


acted, the  entire  $7,600,000  would  have  to  be 
obligated  prior  to  the  rescission  date,  Octo- 
ber 1, 1976. 

Section  9  would  alleviate  these  problems  by 
ensuring  that  the  States  can  draw  upon  any 
available  section  402  Federal  funds,  regard- 
less of  the  year  of  authorization. 

Section  10.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$105,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  $116,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  $125,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1979,  and  $135,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980 
for  the  Etepartment's  Implementation  of  the 
section  402  State  and  Community  Program. 
Funds  for  all  4  fiscal  years  would  be  appro- 
priated from  the  General  Fund. 

This  section  marks  a  return  to  the  single 
authorization  that  was  In  the  original  High- 
way Safety  Act.  Under  this  approach,  the 
States  would  be  able  to  make  their  pro- 
grammatic Judgment  on  a  strictly  safety  pay- 
off basis,  without  any  concern  about  lapse 
of  funds  for  particular  programmatic  ele- 
ments. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  and  (3)  of  this  section 
would  provide  funds  for  highway  safety  re- 
search and  develc^ment.  For  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's  Im- 
plementation of  section  403,  this  legislation 
would  authorize  $6,500,000  for  the  transi- 
tion period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  $35,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$45,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $45,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1980.  For  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration's  implementation  of 
sections  307(a)  and  403,  $2,500,000  would  be 
authorized  for  the  transition  period.  $12,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $13,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  and 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  re- 
scind, effective  October  l,  1976,  any  un- 
obligated balance  of  section  402  Federal  funds 
authorized  under  section  202(1)  and  (3)  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973.  The  purpose 
of  the  rescission  is  to  ensure  a  complete  con- 
version on  that  date  to  the  principles  of  a 
Program  which  underlie  the  Department's 
proposal  for  a  single  section  402  authoriza- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Brooke  > : 

S.  2177.  A  blU  to  make  permanent  the 

Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory 

Commission.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

CAPE  COD  SEASHORE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  today,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Brooke,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Act  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  1961.  This 
amendment  Is  designed  to  continue  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Advisory  Commission  originally 
established  for  10  years  beginning  in 
1966. 

When  President  Kennedy  served  in  the 
Senate,  he  worked  very  hard  to  find  a 
way  in  which  the  fragile  beauty  of  Cape 
Cod  could  be  preserved  without  serious 
dislocation  of  the  residents  of  Cape  Cod, 
families  who  for  generations  has  served 
for  generations  as  custodians  and  guard- 
ians of  the  beautiful  and  unique  re- 
sources of  the  cape.  Federal  Government 
assistance  for  decades  in  preservation 
and  conservation  efforts  In  the  States  had 
been  directed  at  large  acquisitions  of 
property  set  aside  for  preservation  and 
recreation  purposes,  and  mostly  In  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States. 

All  the  problems  of  population  density, 
private   property  holdings,   community 
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tax  bases,  and  local  government  concerns 
in  six  towns  had  to  be  faced  and  worked 
out  by  the  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  order  to  develop  an 
imaginative  mechanism  for  preserving 
these  resources  in  a  densely  populated 
and  visitor  impacted  area.  The  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  Act  was  the  solution 
to  those  concerns  and  has  served  as  a 
model  ever  since  for  students  of  land  use 
planning  and  preservation  methods. 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  the 
success  story  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  is  the  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission. This  group  of  local  citizens  has 
worked  for  nearly  a  decade  to  insure  that 
the  goals  of  the  seashore  and  the  hopes 
of  local  residents  are  consistent  and  coor- 
dinated. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  the 
master  plan  for  the  seashore  which  the 
Advisory  Commission  assisted  in  develop- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cape  Cod  Nationai.  Seashore 

Cape  Cod  Nations^  Scach^rc  Is  distinctive 
for  many  reasons.  Not  the  least  of  these  Is 
the  degree  to  which  the  Seashore  affects  and 
Is  affected  by  the  region  around  It,  and  the 
complexity  of  this  relationship.  The  Sea- 
shore has  been  superimposed  on  communi- 
ties which  have  been  In  existence  for  300 
years,  and  the  authorizing  legislation  con- 
tains many  pioneering  provisions  which  pro- 
vide for  relationships  among  Town,  Com- 
monwealth and  Federal  Governments. 

It  is  to  Cape  Cod,  with  its  charming  old 
towns.  Its  beaches,  its  marshes,  wooded  hills 
and  open  heaths,  its  distinctive  architecture 
and  atmosphere,  that  visitors  come.  This  re- 
gion is  affected  by  the  Seashore  in  three  Im- 
portant ways.  First,  the  Seashore  preserves 
for  public  use  an  important  and  representa- 
tive part  of  the  scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources which  are  so  Important  to  the  Cape. 
Second,  it  provides  for  a  range  of  activities, 
such  as  biking,  hiking  and  nature  study, 
which  are  not  provided  for  to  nearly  the 
same  degree  elsewhere  in  the  region.  Finally, 
the  Seashore  provides  recreational  facilities, 
such  as  beaches,  which  complement  and 
supplement  like  facilities  provided  elsewhere. 

The  Seashore  is  also  affected  by  the  region 
In  several  ways.  First,  most  visitors  are  at- 
tracted primarily  by  the  Cape  as  a  whole, 
and  only  In  part  by  the  Seashore.  Most  of 
those  who  visit  the  Seashore  and  use  its  fa- 
cilities are  day-users  who  are  either  perma- 
nent or  seasonal  residents  of  the  Cape  or  are 
staying  in  campgrounds,  moteU  or  rental 
cottages.  Second,  recreation  facilities  pro- 
vided elsewhere  on  the  Cape  complement 
Seashore  facilities  and  play  an  important 
role  in  determining  the  demand  for  such 
facilities  within  the  Seashore. 

Beyond  these  factors,  the  Cape  as  a  whole 
and  the  Seashore  face  challenges  common  to 
both;  challenges  which  can  be  fully  met  only 
through  close  cooperation.  Both  the  Cape  and 
the  Seashore  have  optimum  capacities  for 
development  and  use  which  can  be  exceeded 
only  with  severe  damage  to  the  resources 
which  attract  visitors  and  permanent  resi- 
dents. Present  access  to  both  Is  Inadequate, 
yet  both  have  an  Interest  in  providing  better 
access  by  means  which  do  not  pour  more  peo- 
ple Into  the  region  than  It  can  accommodate. 
The  upper  Cape,  with  Its  more  stable  soils. 
could  accommodate  uses  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  but  for  which  the  less  stable  soils 
of  the  lower  Cape  and  the  Seashore  are  not 
well  suited.  In  short,  the  Seashore  and  the 
rest  of  the  Cape  are  so  Interrelated  that 
neither  can  fully  meet  the  challenges  of  the 


futiire  without  close  cooperation  with  each 
other  and  with  other  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

Close  as  Is  the  relationship  between  Cape 
Cod  and  the  Seashore,  even  closer  Is  the 
relationship  between  and  among  the  six  ad- 
joining towns  and  the  Seashore.  The  town 
of  Truro  is  a  Seashore  concessioner.  Three  of 
the  towns  now  operate  beaches  within  the 
Seashore  boimdary  and  a  foxuth  is  consid- 
ering doing  so.  Important  town  facilities, 
such  as  town  dumps  and  the  Provlncetown 
Airport  are  within  the  Seashore,  and  the  Sea- 
shore is  an  important  part  of  the  watershed 
of  four  of  the  towns. 

Owners  of  improved  properties  In  the  Sea- 
shore pay  town  real  estate  taxes,  and  look 
to  both  the  town  and  the  Seashore  for  pro- 
tection. Seashore  visitors  use  town  roads  to 
reach  Seashore  facilities,  and  for  pleasure 
driving.  Town  police  and  fire  protection  agen- 
cies work  closely  with  the  Seashore,  provid- 
ing additional  protection  at  less  cost.  In 
all  of  these  relationships,  continued  close  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  both  town  and  Sea- 
shore, recognizing  the  latter's  responslbUlty 
to  the  American  public,  is  essential. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent also  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Cape 
Codder  on  July  17,  1975,  applauding  the 
efforts  of  the  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CONTLNUINO  THE   ADVISOBT   COMMISSION 

When  the  Cape  Cod  Natlonal  Seashore 
enabling  legislation  passed  the  Congress 
back  in  1961  It  contained  a  number  of  in- 
novative provisions  conceived  by  the  staffs 
of  our  two  US  Senators  at  that  time,  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall  and  John  P.  Kennedy.  The 
purpose  of  the  provisions,  which  differed 
from  the  usual  National  Park  Service  policy, 
was  to  make  the  idea  more  palatable  to  a 
rather  strong  opposition  on  Cape  Cod  It 
succeeded  In  that  and  It  also  has  had  an 
administrative  success  in  practice  over  the 
years. 

One  of  those  provisions  created  the  Cap© 
Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, made  up  of  predominantly  local  people 
and  serving  as  a  link  between  the  local  com- 
munity and  the  Seashore  administration.  It 
was  originally  thought  of  as  a  transitional 
mechanism  and  given  a  statutory  10-year 
lite  span.  The  Seashore  actually  came  Into 
being  in  1966,  which  means  that  the  life  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  expires  next  year. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  Com- 
mission has  been  a  success,  largely  because 
of  the  generally  high  level  of  Its  membership 
and  the  seriousness  of  purpose  of  its  long- 
time chairman.  Joshua  A.  Nickerson,  but 
also  because  of  the  cooperative  attitude  of 
sdlely  by  reason  of  having  been  prepared  by 
the  Seashore  Superintendents,  particularly 
the  original  Robert  Glbbs  and  the  present 
Lawrence  Hadley.  And  we  agree  that  the 
Commission  concept  should  be  made  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore administration. 

The  Natlonal  Park  Service  in  Washington 
agrees  on  the  continuation  but  wants  It  done 
administratively  under  an  act  passed  In  1972. 
rather  than  legislatively  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  enabling  act.  The  Com- 
mission Itself,  placed  In  the  embarrassing 
position  of  urging  its  own  perpetuation,  baa 
agreed  to  this  change. 

For  ourselves  we  much  prefer  legislative  to 
administrative  sanction  for  the  Commission. 
Secretaries  of  Interior  come  and  go  and  vary 
greatly  In  quality.  And,  although  we  wovlA 
rather  see  a  Commission  under  executive 
control  than  no  Commission  at  all,  it  would 
b«  far  better  to  keep  it  removed  from  the 
whim  of  future  admlnlatrations. 


We  would  hope  that  Senators  Edwanl 
Brooke  and  Edward  Kennedy  and  Rep.  Gerry 
Studds  could  get  together  and  sponsor  aa 
amendment  to  the  1961  Act  so  as  to  continue 
the  Commission  with  full  sanction  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion which  Senator  Brooke  and  I  have 
cosponsored  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Nantucket  Sound  islands  from  overde- 
velopment has  been  developed  through 
the  suggestions  of  local  residents.  We  are 
very  familiar  with  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining suggestions  from  residents  of  the 
area  affected  by  the  legislation  if  a  work- 
able and  sensible  plan  for  preservation 
and  land  use  planning  is  to  be  developed. 

The  continued  success  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  for  both  the  residents 
of  the  cape  and  the  thousands  of  visitors 
from  all  over  this  Nation  depends  on  the 
continued  commitment  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  coordinate  the  programs 
of  the  seashore  and  the  needs  of  the  cape. 
By  this  amendment,  we  can  insure  that 
success. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    1714    AND    S.    1715 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1714,  the 
National  Tay-Sachs  Disease  Screening 
and  Counseling  Act;  and  S.  1715,  the  Na- 
tional Genetic  Disease  Act  of  1975. 

S.    1970 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalp)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1970,  a  bUl 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  information  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  U.S.  courts 
be  m.ade  available  to  the  public. 

S.    2122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2122,  the  fair- 
ness in  gasoline  rationing  blU. 

S.     2156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2156,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  consolidate  the  wages  by 
employers  for  income  tax  withholding 
and  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2157,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    180 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  180,  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  CONCITRBENT  RESOLUTION  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  50.  disap- 
proving the  sale  of  missiles  to  Jordan. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  220 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DECLAR- 
ING "GOD  BLESS  AMERICA"  BI- 
CENTENNIAL SONG  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  BUCIOiEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  that  would 
put  the  Congress  on  record  as  designat- 
ing Irving  Berlin's  famous  and  beloved 
"God  Bless  America"  as  the  ofiQcial  Bi- 
centennial song. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
New  York's  Irving  Berlin  is  an  artist  of 
unique  and  universally  recognized  genius 
in  the  field  of  American  popular  music 
and  that  "God  Bless  America"  is  one  of 
his  most  inspired  creations.  On  the  basis 
of  Irving  Berlin's  long  and  distinguished 
career  and  the  unquestioned  popularity 
of  his  great  song,  it  seems  obvious  that 
"(jod  Bless  America"  deserves  special 
recognition  as  our  Nation's  oflacial  Bicen- 
tennial song. 

What  better  way,  Mr.  President,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  America  than  by 
honoring  a  song  written  by  the  son  of 
immigrant  parents?  Irving  Berlin  was 
born  in  Russia  on  May  11,  1888,  the  son 
of  Moses  and  Leah  Baline,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1893.  His  music  has  won 
him  the  Medal  of  Merit— for  "This  is  the 
Army,"  and  of  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal — for  "God  Bless  America."  Irving 
Berlin  represents  the  Americsm  dream 
come  true.  At  a  time  when  some  are  all 
too  willing  to  say  that  the  American 
dream  is  ended  or  that  it  was  never  worth 
dreaming  in  the  first  place,  I  believe 
that  the  words  of  "(3od  Bless  America" 
can  remind  our  Nation  and  the  world 
that  we  still  are  the  land  of  opportunity, 
that  America,  to  use  Irving  Berlin's 
words,  is  still  the  "Land  that  we  love." 

There  is  one  other  reason  I  believe  this 
song  and  this  composer  should  be  so 
honored.  The  Bicentennial  should  reflect 
all  that  is  best  in  our  culture  and  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  oflBcially  pay  trib- 
ute to  American  popular  music,  which 
has  entertained  millions  here  and 
throughout  the  world  for  many  years. 
In  honoring  Irving  Berlin  and  his  great 
song  we  will  also  be  honoring  the  work 
of  such  composers  as  George  M.  Cohan, 
George  Gershwin.  Cole  Porter,  Harold 
Arlen,  Richard  Rogers,  and  others  who 
have  helped  to  make  the  American  popu- 
lar song  recognized  all  over  the  world  as 
a  contribution  of  our  Nation  to  popular 
culture. 

Equally  important,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  fact  that  "God  Bless  America"  ex- 
presses with  the  eloquence  of  simplicity 
the  national  motto:  "In  God  We  Trust." 
I  believe  that,  in  our  troubled  times,  most 
Americans  want  to  reaffirm  that  trust 
and  to  declare  that,  despite  fashionable 
opinions  to  the  contrary,  America  re- 
mains one  nation  under  God.  If  we  tried 
to  capture  the  essence  of  what  most 
Americans  feel  about  their  country,  we 
could  not  do  better  than  the  words  "God 
Bless  America." 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore.  I  am 
aappy  to  submit  the  following  resolution: 


S.  Res.  220 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  American  Independence  Is  an  oc- 
casion to  affirm  all  that  is  best  in  America, 
through  our  deeds,  our  words,  and  oiu"  cele- 
brations; 

Whereas  the  song,  "God  Bless  America," 
holds  a  unique  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  and  expresses  with  simple 
eloquence  our  national  motto,  "In  God  We 
Trust"; 

Whereas  the  composer  of  "God  Bless 
America,"  Irving  Berlin,  Is  cherished  by  the 
American  people  both  for  his  musical 
genius  and  for  his  selfless  patriotism;   and 

Whereas  Irving  Berlin  Is  also  esteemed 
throughout  the  world  both  for  his  coutri-' 
butions  to  popular  music  and  as  an  ever 
youthful  symbol  of  America's  spirit  of  cre- 
ative individualism;  and 

Whereas  the  words  of  "God  Bless  America" 
are  particularly  vital  and  appropriate  as  the 
United  States  faces  problems  at  home  and 
challenges  abroad: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  Tha.t  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
"God  Bless  America"  be  recognized  as  the 
official  Bicentennial  song  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Year  of  Independence 
from  JvUy  4,   1975  to  July  4,   1976. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1976— H.R.   8365 

AMENDMENT   NO.    808 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Tunney.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  HATFIELD,  and  Mr.  Weicker) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8365)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting,  for  myself.  Senators  Case 
and  Proxmire,  and  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill  to  prevent 
the  use  of  appropriated  fimds  to  permit 
the  landing  and  takeoff  at  U.S.  airports 
of  civilian  supersonic  aircraft  whose  en- 
gine noise  exceeds  the  noise  standards 
currently  being  applied  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  new  subsonic 
aircraft. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
straight-forward:  We  are  seeking  to 
establish  the  clear  principle  that  civilian 
supersonic  aircraft  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  generate  more  noise  on  takeofif 
and  landing  than  has  previously  been 
determined  is  acceptable,  on  the  basis  of 
health  and  environmental  considerations, 
for  subsonic  aircraft. 

We  reject  the  notion  that  there  can 
be  a  dual  standard,  with  different  noise 
levels  tolerated  for  sub  and  supersonic 
aircraft.  Instead,  we  submit  that  for  the 
valid  and  important  reasons  which  led 


the  Congress  to  pass  the  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1968  and  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972,  the  excessively  high 
engine  noise  levels  of  supersonic  aircraft 
must  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Transp>ortation  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  proposed  a  similar  amendment 
in  subcommittee,  where  it  was  adopted 
with  the  support  and  cosponsorsliip  of 
the  subcommittee's  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Mr.  Case.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  who  has  previously  pro- 
vided valuable  leadership  in  this  area, 
joined  with  us  in  an  effort  to  secure  com- 
mittee approval  of  the  proposal.  The  full 
Appropriations  Committee  chose  to  strike 
the  provision  from  the  transportation 
appropriations  bill  and  we  then  resolved 
to  bring  this  important  issue  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  air  trafiBc  control  system 
for  salaries  and  expenses  related  to  the 
landing  and  takeoff  of  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  which  generate  a  higher  noise 
level  than  subsonic  planes.  It  would  not 
ban  purely  experimental  flights  but 
would  ban  both  scheduled  and  nonsched- 
uled — charter — flights. 

Allowable  noise  levels  for  subsonic 
planes  are  contained  in  Federal  Aircraft 
Regulation — FAR — 36,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration as  directed  by  the  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1968.  In  that  law,  the 
Congress  authorized  £ind  required  the 
Federal  (jovemment  to  apply  noise  re- 
duction standards  in  order  to  protect  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  public  from 
unnecessary  aircraft  noise.  In  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972,  the  Congress  reem- 
phasized  its  intent  to — in  the  words  of 
the  act: 

Promote  an  environment  for  aU  Americans 
free  from  noise  that  jeopardizes  their  health 
and  welfare. 

To  permit  SST's  to  use  American  air- 
ports and  yet  not  comply  with  FAR  36 
would  vitiate  the  purpose  of  these  laws. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  Is  review- 
ing applications  from  British  Airways 
and  Air  Prance  for  relief  from  these 
noise  standards  in  order  to  land  Con- 
cordes at  Dulles  and  Kennedy  Airports. 

SST's  are  the  world's  noisiest  commer- 
cial aircraft.  The  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  has  determined 
that  even  at  subsonic  speeds  required  for 
landing  and  takeoff,  the  SST  is  at  least 
twice  as  loud  as  most  subsonic  aircraft. 
The  CEQ  also  found  that  Concorde  low- 
frequency  vibrations  within  buildings 
near  airports  will  be  five  times  greater 
than  that  produced  by  conventional  air- 
planes. Both  FAA  testimony  and  simu- 
lations of  SST  landings  and  takeoffs  by 
the  NASA  Noise  Laboratory  indicated 
that  enough  noise  is  generated  to  rattle 
windows  and  dishes  in  buildings  located 
near  airports. 

Another  potential  environmental  haz- 
ard posed  by  the  SST  is  depletion  of  the 
Earth's  protective  ozone  layer.  The  pos- 
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slble  consequences  of  ozone  depletion  in- 
clude not  only  increased  risk  of  skin  can- 
cer, but  serious  disruption  of  climatic 
conditions  with  disastrous  implications 
for  agriculture  in  particular  and  the  hu- 
man condition  in  general. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  simply  requires  that  super- 
sonic planes  meet  existing  noise  stand- 
ards— standards  which  apply  to  Ameri- 
can aircraft.  To  permit  SSTs  to  use 
American  airports  and  yet  not  comply 
with  these  standards  would  constitute  a 
preference  which  unfairly  discriminates 
against  domestic  airlines.  This  concern  is 
shared  by  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
which  represents  all  major  American 
lines — all  but  one  of  which  support  the 
positlcm  taken  by  our  amendment.  The 
Airport  Operators  Council  Interna- 
tional— whose  members  handle  90  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  passengers — also  support 
our  position.  In  addition,  most  major  en- 
vironmental organizations  support  our 
amendment. 

In  view  of  the  energy  situation  and  our 
troubled  economy,  it  Is  appropriate  to 
note  the  Concorde  uses  two  to  three  times 
more  fuel  per  passenger  than  a  jumbo 
jet.  It  Is  also  an  extremely  expensive 
method  of  transportation,  which  would 
probably  be  used  only  by  wealthy  individ- 
uals or  those  travelers  whose  fare  is  a 
business  deduction.  In  the  latter  instance, 
the  high  cost  of  SST  travel  would  be 
effectively  subsidized  by  U.S.  taxoayers. 
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level  at  take-off  and  landing  than  the  decibel 
levels  generated  by  new  subeonlc  aircraft 
at  take-off  and  landing,  as  required  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  under  Fed- 
eral Air  Regulation  36." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  submitting  an  amendment  to 
the  transportation  appropriations  bill  to 
insure  that  our  Nation  is  not  barraged 
by  the  roar  of  foreign  supersonic  trans- 
ports. Today  we  do  not  know  the  ecologi- 
cal ramifications  of  such  flights,  and  to 
permit  them  on  a  regular  basis  without 
that  data  in  hand  seems  wholly  impru- 
dent. 

As  the  author  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972,  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  SST  noise.  Testimony  by 
British  environmentalists  at  hearings  in 
New  York  and  Sterling  Park,  Va.,  dem- 
onstrated with  tape  recordings  the  in- 
credible, ear-splitting  roar  of  the  Con- 
corde. Yesterday,  I  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  articles  from  London  newspa- 
pers further  illustrating  the  devastating 
racket  caused  by  these  aircraft— a  noise 
level  which  exceeds  the  medical  pain 
threshold  for  noise. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  re- 
quested that  I  continue  my  efforts  to  halt 
the  din  around  our  Nation's  airports.  To 
permit  the  Concorde  and  TU-144  to  land 
and  tai^e  ofif  on  a  regular,  commercial 
basi^^^ould  be  in  flagrant  disregard  for 
the^concems  of  thousands,  perhaps  mil 


.^^u^.v.j.  ouw»iui«;u  uy  u.o.  taxpayers.     ,7"        ,.   . • 

The  costs  and  benefits  of  the  SSTTrefe   J**'^-  "vmg  around  airports  across  the 


fully  debated  by  the  Congress'  4  years 
ago  when  it  decided  not  to  extlend  Fed- 
eral aid  for  domestic  SST  development. 
And,  in  1972,  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote 
of  62  to  17  placed  itself  squarely  on  rec- 
ord as  opposed  to  the  use  of  U.S.  airports 
by  civilian  supersonic  planes  which  did 
not  comply  with  noise  standards  estab- 
lished for  subsonic  aircraft.  Although 
that  amendment,  offered  by  Senator 
Cranston,  piassed  the  Senate  by  a  wide 
vote,  it  was  dropped  In  conference. 

The  environmental  and  economic  dis- 
advantages of  SST  operations  witldn  the 
United  States  are  so  substantial  and  so 
manifest  that  the  Congress  should  con- 
front and  decide  the  issue  now.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  proposed  flights  under 
consideration  by  the  FAA  are  not,  in 
themselves,  economically  feasible,  but  are 
merely  a  flrst  step  toward  expanded  SST 
operations.  And,  once  begun,  the  process 
will  attain  a  momentum  of  its  own. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  Insist  upon  maintain- 
ing the  noise  standards  outlined  in  the 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act  and  im- 
plemented in  FAR  36.  I  believe  that  the 
standard  Is  a  reasonable  one,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  our  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendmekt  No.  808 

On  page  8,  Une  9,  after  the  word  "faclU- 
tlee"  Inaert  the  following: 

■•;  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  for  the  operation  ac- 
tivity 'Operation  of  Traffic  Control  System'. 
nor  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  persons 
operating  that  system,  may  be  used  to  con- 
trol the  take-off  and  landing  of  civil  super- 
Bonlc   aircraft  generating   a   higher  decibel 


coimtry. 

But  the  noise  aspect  is  only  one  of 
many  raised  by  the  specter  of  Concorde. 
The  FAA  itself,  a  strong  proponent  of 
the  Concorde  flights  into  the  United 
States,  has  raised  grave  questions  in  its 
draft  environmental  impact  statement. 
It  questions  the  psychological  and  physi- 
cal effect  of  increased  sideline  noise,  in- 
creased emissions,  and  low-level  vibra- 
tion, at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
not  present  conclusive  evidence  to  insure 
that  the  public  health  and  welfare  is  not 
abused. 

After  authorizing  a  bill  which  has  at 
its  heart  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  I  cannot  turn  my 
back  and  permit  oiu:  cities  to  be  sundered 
by  a  blitzkrieg  of  noise  from  SST's.  I 
object  to  the  persistent  activities  of  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies  in  wooing  regular 
SST  flights. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
strongly  to  weigh  the  arguments  and 
vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment  when  it 
comes  before  you  during  consideration 
of  the  DOT  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  this  amendment  is  argued 
on  its  merits,  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

The  facts  about  the  dangers  and  risks 
Involved  in  the  operation  of  the  SST  are 
Inescapable.  The  question  before  us  is 
simply  whether  we  are  willing  to  subject 
ourselves  to  those  risks. 

The  benefits  of  the  SST  are  as  clear  as 
are  its  hazards.  It  would  allow  those  who 
can  afford  to  travel  on  it  a  few  hours  less 
flying  time;  and  It  Is  claimed  it  would 
support  diplomatic  relations  with  coun- 
tries that  have  or  will  have  the  plane 
and  who  want  to  fly  It  Into  the  United 
States. 

*w7^®®®,*^°  benefits— I  honesUy  can 
think   of   no   others— are   small   when 


weighed  against  the  real  and  potential 
dangers  presented  by  the  SST. 

The  plane  is  louder  than  any  new  com- 
mercial jet;  twice  as  loud.  And  the 
physical  as  well  as  emotional  harm 
caused  by  subjection  to  noise  levels  be- 
yond those  determined  acceptable — noise 
levels  created  by  the  SST— is  real  and 
documented. 

Vibrations  caused  by  low-frequency 
noise  which  the  SST  generates  are  five 
times  the  vibrations  caused  by  more  con- 
ventional jets.  Again,  as  with  the  noise 
pollution,  if  we  aUow  the  SST  to  land 
here,  we  would  subject  those  millions 
living  near  airports  to  even  greater  dis- 
comfort and  possible  harm  than  they 
now  endure. 

The  Earth's  protective  layer  of  ozone, 
which  screens  out  harmful  solar  rays 
that  can  cause  increases  of  skin  cancer 
would  be  damaged  by  SST  operation.  Any 
and  all  SST  activities  result  In  some 
damage  to  the  ozone,  damage  that  can- 
not be  repaired. 

Air  pollution,  which  this  Congress  and 
this  country  is  committed  to  reduce, 
would  be  increased  by  the  SST.  The 
emission  standards  which  EPA  requires 
aircraft  to  meet  by  1979  are  exceeded  by 
250  percent  by  the  SST. 

More  noise,  greater  vibration,  ozone 
damage,  further  air  pollution,  these  are 
what  we  invite,  what  we  ask  our  citizens 
to  accept,  if  we  admit  the  SST  as  it  Is 
presenUy  constituted.  I  submit  that  the 
two  benefits  I  have  mentioned  cannot 
justify  allowing  the  landings  under  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Let  me  just  note  that  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  progress.  I  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  high  level  technology  required 
to  design  and  operate  SST- type  aircraft. 
And  I  have  no  objection  to  granting 
SST's  landing  rights  once  they  can  meet 
safety  and  environmental  standards  that 
we  demand  our  own  planes  to  meet. 

Until  they  do,  it  would  be  wholly  unfair 
to  permit  their  operation  in  this  country 
while  our  planes  are  required  to  meet  the 
cost  of  protecting  our  citizens  and  our 
environment. 

My  colleagues  are  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  administration  wants — and  is 
pressuring  for— admittance  of  the  SST 
to  U.S.  airports.  Its  argument,  for  now. 
is  that  the  Issue  of  limited  landings  Is 
being  considered  through  established  re- 
view procedures,  and  that  congressional 
action  to  thwart  the  SST  would,  In  es- 
sence, break  U.S.  promises  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  made. 

Let  me  note  that  the  Congress,  not 
the  executive  branch,  has  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  in  this  matter.  It  Is 
clear  what  the  result  of  those  established 
review  procedures  will  be.  And  it  should 
be  clear  that  our  first  commitment,  our 
full  responsibility  is  to  our  citizens,  not 
to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  owners, 
and  operators  of  the  SST. 


NATURAL  GAS  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1975— 
S.  692 

AMENDMENT   NO.    809 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  an  amendment  to  S.  692, 
the  Natural  Gas  Production  and  Conser- 
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vstion  Act  of  1975.  This  amendment 
would  add  another  category  of  priority 
users  to  section  209  of  the  bill  which  es- 
tablishes procedures  for  the  allocation 
of  natural  gas  supplies  whenever  short- 
ages occur.  It  would  assure  that  after 
such  high  priority  users  of  natural  gas 
as  residential  customers,  hospitals  and 
similar  services  vital  to  the  public  health 
and  safety,  and  essential  agricultural 
users  are  served,  the  remaining  natural 
gas  supplies  will  be  allocated  to  those  in- 
dustries that  depend  on  natural  g£is  for 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  industrial 
processes,  or  plant  protection,  uses  for 
which  no  substitute  fuel  is  technologi- 
cally or  economically  feasible. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  provides 
for  expeditious  action  on  gas  shortages 
relief  requests  by  requiring  a  Federal 
Power  Commission  decision  no  later  than 
120  days  after  such  requests  are  filed. 

Mr.  President,  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry is  virtually  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  oil  and  natural  gas  from 
which  almost  all  petrochemicals  are  de- 
rived. CurrenUy  no  other  fossil  or  syn- 
thetic fuel  can  be  substituted  in  the 
petrochemical  process.  A  broad  range  of 
products  that  you  and  I  use  every  day 
are  petrochemical  based.  For  example: 

First.  Synthetic  rubber.  Today,  78  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  rubber  used,  for  ex- 
ample, in  tires,  irrigation  piping,  and 
plumbing  is  petrochemical  based. 

Second.  Plastics  and  coatings.  Our 
Nation  requires  more  than  29  billion 
pounds  of  plastics  each  year  to  meet  its 
needs.  Petrochemical-based  resins  make 
up  75  percent  of  paints  and  coatings. 
Home  insulation,  transportation  mate- 
rials, electrical  wire  coatings,  and  ply- 
woods all  depend  upon  synthetic  resins. 

Third.  Textiles.  While  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  U.S  petroleimi  demand  Is  used  as 
raw  material  to  make  synthetic  fibers, 
almost  60  percent  of  the  textiles  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  are  dependent 
upon  petrochemicals. 

Fourth.  Agricultural  chemicals.  Am- 
monia from  natural  gas  forms  the  back- 
bone of  the  Nation's  fertilizer  industry. 
Pesticides  and  herbicides  also  come  from 
petrochemicals. 

The  petrochemical  market  encom- 
passes a  broad  list  of  uses — everything 
from  antifreeze  and  hydraulic  fluid  for 
cars  to  key  ingredients  for  detergents 
and  aspirin. 

In  addition,  the  importance  of  the 
petrochemical  industry  to  the  Nation's 
economic  well  being  must  be  imder- 
scored.  The  U.S.  petrochemical  industry 
direcUy  employs  more  than  390,000  peo- 
ple and  annual  sales  amount  to  $41 
billion. 

The  local  Impact  of  a  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  supplies  to  petrochemical 
Industries  was  brought  to  light  earlier 
this  year  in  my  own  State  of  Delaware. 

As  of  January  8,  1975,  the  Stauffer 
Delaware  City  carbon  disulfide  plant  was 
totally  curtailed  in  its  aUocation  of  nat- 
ural gas  as  a  consequence  of  the 
shortage  on  the  Transco  pipeline  system, 
one  of  the  two  suppliers  of  natural  gas 
In  the  State  of  Delaware.  After  that  date, 
the  Delaware  City  plant  continued  in 
operation  at  the  minimum  technically 
possible  production  level  through  tem- 
porary arrangements.  Limited  quantities 
of  synUietic   gas   were   available,   and 


Stauffer  purchased  a  15-day  supply, 
albeit  at  five  times  the  current  price  of 
natural  gas  to  avoid  damage  to  the  plant 
which  would  occur  during  a  cold  weather 
shutdown.  Had  Stauffer  been  forced  to 
continue  to  rely  on  high  priced  sjnithetic 
natural  gas.  operation  of  the  Delaware 
City  plant  on  which  a  number  of  U.S. 
rayon  and  cellophane  industries  depend, 
would  have  required  the  company  to 
absorb  a  substantial  economic  loss. 

Fortimately,  Transco  was  able  to  se- 
cure additional  supplies  of  natural  gas, 
and  the  problem  has,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  been  resolved. 

The  curtailment  of  Stauffer  Delaware 
City  carbon  disulfide  production  would 
have  a  dramatic  impact  upon  the  U.S. 
rayon  and  cellophane  Industries  which 
depend  upon  this  Stauffer  plant  for  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial carbon  disulfide  requirements. 
Together  with  another  facility  In  Ala- 
bama. Stauffer  supplies  92  percent  of 
the  Nation's  domestic  carbon  disulfide 
requirements.  At  stake  is  approximately 
$330  million  per  year  in  cellophane  sales 
and  $585  million  per  year  in  rayon  sales. 
The  impact  throughout  the  cellophane 
and  rayon  manufacturing  industry  is 
estimated  to  exceed  $8  billion  per  year. 
At  risk  are  16.550  jobs  at  plants  operated 
by  Stauffer's  customers.  An  estimated 
175,000  jobs  are  affected  in  the  chain  of 
commerce.  An  additional  impact  of  $120 
million  per  year  in  losses  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  manufacturers  of  fungi- 
cides, agricultural  chemicals,  fluorocar- 
bon  refrigerants,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
and  rubber  accelerators  for  tire  manu- 
facture. Although  the  impact  upon  cus- 
tomers is  most  significant  in  this  matter, 
the  estimated  Impact  upon  Stauffer 
Chemical  would  be  approximately  $37.5 
million  per  year. 

As  everyday  events  remind  us  con- 
tinually that  our  Nation's  fossil  fuel 
resources  are  finite  and  the  prospect  of 
shortages  looms  before  us,  I  think  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  establish  clearly  the 
priorities  for  which  the  precious  sup- 
plies should  be  used. 

Only  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  petro- 
leum and  natural  gss  production  is  used 
as  petrochemical  feedstock.  The  bulk  of 
the  oil  and  gas  hydrocarbons,  some  64 
percent,  are  burned  in  stationary  boilers. 
Some  32  percent  are  burned  as  transpor- 
tation fuels.  We  should  divert  our  dwind- 
ling supplies  of  fossU  fuels  from  these 
highly  consumptive  and  wasteful  uses 
for  which  substitute  fuels  are  available 
as  quickly  as  economically  and  techno- 
logically feasible. 

Meanwhile,  supphes  of  natural  gas  to 
those  users  who  have  no  possibility  of 
substituting  other  fuels  must  be  assured. 
I  believe  this  amendment  will  insure  that 
available  natural  gas  supplies  are  allo- 
cated to  their  optimum  and  most  valu- 
able use,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  during 
Senate  consideration  of  S.  692. 


Mr.  FONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Inouye)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  598)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    812 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  Senator  Pastore  and  myself,  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  598. 
the  Authorization  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
which  will  prohibit  the  unsafe  and  un- 
warranted shipment  of  Plutonium  in  ci- 
vilian aircraft  until  an  adequate  and 
crash-safe  container  for  such  shipments 
is  developed. 

It  is  well  known  that  plutonlum  if 
dispersed  in  a  populated  area  is  an  enor- 
mously dangerous  and  toxic  carcinogenic 
material.  In  addition,  nuclear  weapons 
experts  have  estimated  that  only  a  few 
kilograms  of  Plutonium  would  be  required 
for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  explo- 
sive device,  using  designs  and  techniques 
which  are  available  to  literally  thousands 
of  persons  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Government.  Clearly  Plutonium  is  a  ma- 
terial we  should  be  very  careful  with. 

In  particular,  we  should  not  be 
shipping  significant  amounts  of  this  ma- 
terial across  the  country  over  the  homes 
of  Americans  in  civilian  aircraft  unless 
certified  crash-proof  containers  are  used. 
Our  amendment  will  prohibit  unwar- 
ranted shipments  of  Plutonium  by  air 
unless  and  imtil  ERDA  develops  and 
tests  such  containers. 

In  the  interim  the  amendment  allows 
shipment  of  Plutonium  in  clvilan  air- 
craft only  for  material  which,  first,  is 
used  for  medical  applications;  second, 
must  be  shipped  by  air  for  reasons  of 
national  security,  public  health  and 
safety  or  the  requirements  of  emergency 
maintenance;  or  three,  must  be  shipped 
by  air  to  preserve  the  chemical,  physi- 
cal, or  isotopic  properties  of  the  sample 
containing  plutonlum. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  halt  present  practices  which 
are  highly  questionable,  to  force  action 
on  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  air  ship- 
ment of  plutoniimi  and  to  provide  rea- 
sonable standards  for  the  interim  period 
imtil  this  solution — a  safe,  crash-proof 
container  for  the  material — Is  developed. 


ENERGY  RESEARCTH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRA-nON  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1976— S.  598 

AMENDMENT    NO.    811 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 


WATERGATE  REORGANIZATION 

AND  REFORM  ACT  OF  1975— S.  495 

AMENDMENT     NO.     813 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  CSovemment  Opera- 
tions.) 

THE     NEED     FOR     A      DEPARTMENT     Or     J  UH'f  ICK 
DIVISION   or   GOVEXNMENT   CUIIZS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Baker  and  myself,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  495,  the 
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Watergate  Reorganization  and  Reform 
Act  of  1975,  which  would  create  a  Di- 
vision of  Government  Crimes  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.The  Assistant  At- 
torney General  responsible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Crimes  Division  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He 
would  be  authorized  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  cases  Involving  alleged  con- 
flicts of  interest,  election  law  violations, 
as  well  as  violations  of  any  law  by  any 
Govenmient  employee,  whether  elected 
or  appointed.  He  would  operate  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral but  this  amendment  provides  that  if 
he  were  removed  or  if  any  of  his  actions 
or  positions  were  overruled,  the  Congress 
would  have  to  be  promptly  given  a  pre- 
cise explanation. 

Section  101  of  S.  495,  of  which  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF  and  I  are  the  cosponsors, 
provides  for,  among  other  things,  the 
establishment  of  the  independent  Office 
of  Public  Attorney.  Under  this  provision, 
three  retired  courts  of  appeals  judges, 
chosen  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  would  select  and  appoint  the  pub- 
lic attorney  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  public  attor- 
ney would  operate  completely  independ- 
ent of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
would  have  authority  to  investigate  a 
wide  range  of  official  corruption  by  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

After  considerable  deliberation  and 
consultation  with  experts  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Government,  Senator  Baker 
and  I  have  concluded  that  it  would  be 
best  to  provide  for  more  vigorous  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  violated  the  public 
trust,  but  that  this  can  best  be  done  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  present  criminal 
Justice  system.  Prosecution  has  tradition- 
ally been  an  exclusively  executive  func- 
tion and  it  would  seem  wise  to  work  with- 
in a  system  that,  on  the  whole,  has  served 
this  Nation  extremely  well  for  almost  200 
years. 

Both  the  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Office  of  Public  Attorney 
in  S.  495  and  the  legislation  I  am  now  in- 
troducing, which  would  establish  a  Divi- 
sion of  Government  Crimes  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  will  be  thorough- 
ly considered  in  hearings  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  on  July 
29,  30,  and  31.  Other  aspects  of  S.  495, 
dealing  with  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Congressional  Legal  Service,  various  fi- 
nancial disclosure  requirements  for  cer- 
tain Government  employees,  and  expand- 
ing the  coverage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  will 
be  fully  analyzed  by  witnesses  at  hearings 
that  will  be  held  after  the  August  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  Senator 
Baker  and  I  are  submitting  be  appended 
to  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRo,  as  follows: 

Akznduknt  No.  813 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  all 
through  page  12.  line  8,  and  Inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


REORGANIZATIOK    OF    THE    DEPABTMENT    OF 
JUSTICE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter  31  the 
following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  32— DIVISION  OF  GOVERNMENT 

CRIMES 
"Sec. 
"527.  Establishment  of  Division  of  Oovern- 

ment  Crimes. 
"528.  Jurisdiction. 
"529.  Powers. 

"530.  Report  of  alleged  impeachable  offenses. 
"I  527.  Establishment  of  Division  op 

OOVERNMENT   CRIMES 

"(a)(1)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  Division  of  Oov- 
ernment  Crimes  which  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Government  Crimes  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Assistant  Attorney  General')  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  in  the  Division  of 
Government  Crimes  a  Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Government  Crimes  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney General')  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  During  any  absence,  dlsabUity,  or 
vacancy  In  the  oCBce  of  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  shall  serve  as  Acting  Assistant  At- 
torney General. 

"(b)  No  Individual  shall  be  appointed  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  unless  such  Individ- 
ual— 

"(1)  Is  eligible  to  receive  the  security 
clearance  required  by  section  529(a)(1)  of 
this  title: 

"(2)  Is  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
before  the  highest  coiirt  of  a  State  or  States 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(3)  Is,  at  the  time  of  such  appointment, 
a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  and  with  precision  the 
cause  for  which  any  individual  serving  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  or  Deputy  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  is  removed. 

"S  528.  Jurisdiction 

"(a)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  exercise  the  powers  spec- 
ified In  section  529  of  this  title  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  as  to  which  there  Is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  Involves  the  viola- 
tion of  any  Federal  law  by  any  Government 
officer  or  employee,  whether  elected  or  ap- 
pointed; (2)  cases  referred  by  the  Attorney 
General  becaiise  of  actual  or  potential  con- 
flicts of  Interest;  (3)  criminal* cases  referred 
to  him  by  the  Federal  Election  Commission; 
and  (4)  allegations  of  violations  by  any  per- 
son of  Federal  laws  relating  to  campaigns 
and  elections  for  elective  office. 

"(b)  Any  Information,  allegation  or  com- 
plaint received  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  branch  of  Government  relating  to  any 
violation  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  expeditiously  reported  to  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

~"(c)  The  Attorney  General  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  529(c)  of  this  title,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  may  elect  to 
waive  such  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  any 
alleged  violation.  In  such  case,  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
shall  refer  any  evidence  of  such  violation  to 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authority. 
"§  529.  Powers 

I  "(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  shall  have  the  same 
power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 


as  the  Attorney  General.  In  exercising  such 
power,  he  may  conduct  such  investigations 
as  may  be  necessary,  represent  the  United 
States  in  any  legal  proceeding,  and  take  such 
other  actions  as  may  be  necessary.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  Assistant  Attorney  General  to 
exercise  the  power  of  the  Attorney  General 
vmder  chapter  119  of  title  18. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  overrule 
any  action  or  position  taken  or  proposed  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  such 
decision  to  overrule  shall  be  final.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  report  promptly  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Congress  the  reason  for  his  de- 
cision to  overrule  any  such  action  or  position. 
"§  530.  Report  of  Alleged  Impeachable  Of- 
fenses 

"(a)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  shall 
report  to  Congress  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter as  to  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  Is  evidence  of  an  Impeachable 
offense.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  II  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  item  following  chapter  31  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"32.  Division  op  Government  Crimes.. 527". 

(c)  (1)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(105)  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Gov- 
ernment Crimes.". 

(2)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(137)  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Government  Crimes.". 
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NOTICE    OP   MOTION   TO   SUSPEND 
THE  RULE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8121) 
Making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes 
the  following  amendment,  namely: 

amendment  no.   810 

On  page  68,  line  ,  Insert  the  following: 
after  line  10,  Insert  a  new  section: 

Sec.  607.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions 
of  this  bin,  strike  Section  514  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
stockpiling  of  defense  articles  fob  fobeign 
countries 

"Sec  514.  No  defense  article  In  the  Inven- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Defense  which  Is 
set  aside,  reserved,  or  In  any  way  earmarked 
or  Intended  for  future  use  by  any  foreign 
country  may  be  made  available  to  or  for  use 
by  any  foreign  country  unless  such  transfer 
is  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  or  any  subsequent  corre- 
sponding legislation,  and  such  transfer  Is 
charged  against  funds  authorized  under  such 
legislation  or  against  the  limitations  speci- 
fied In  such  legislation,  as  appropriate,  for 
the  fiscal  period  in  which  such  defense  article 
Is  transferred." 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 


Daniel  J.  Boorstln,  of  Illinois  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

The  hearing  will  commence  on  Wed- 
nesday, July  30,  1975,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the 
(Caucus  Room  (room  318),  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  who  wish  to  testify  should 
make  their  request  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee by  calling  Miss  Peggy  Parrlsh,  assist- 
ant chief  clerk,  at  224-0281  or  224-6352. 
At  least  35  copies  of  prepared  statements 
should  be  delivered  to  Miss  Parrlsh  by 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday,  July 
28. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
ABUSE  AND  MISUSE  OF  CON- 
TROLLED DRUGS  IN  JUVENILE 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  will  begin  a  series 
of  hearings  on  drug  abuse  in  juvenile 
institutions  and  the  related  topic  of  drugs 
used  improperly  to  control  and  manage 
institutionalized  juveniles. 

Throughout  the  subcommittee's  4 
years  of  investigation  of  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system,  which  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974 — Public  Law  93- 
415 — we  frequently  imcovered  problems 
Involving  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs  to 
control  or  discipline  youths  in  a  broad 
spectrum  of  settings. 

A  recent  study  found  that  while  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  American  popula- 
tion is  retarded,  as  many  as  46  percent 
of  the  children  confined  in  juvenile  de- 
tention centers,  nearly  half  of  whom  are 
there  for  the  commission  of  non- 
criminal acts,  called  status  offenses,  such 
as  running  away  or  truancy,  are  border- 
line retarded  or  more  severely  retarded. 
Naturally,  one  might  expect,  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami's  Mailmen  Center  for 
Child  Development  has  recently  con- 
firmed, this  leads  to  further  personal 
deterioration,  criminalization  and  often 
long-term  custodial  care  in  correctional, 
psychiatric,  or  mental  Institutions. 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  initiated 
a  special  investigation  of  these  distress- 
ing problems  and  in  the  coming  months 
will  continue  with  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  the  practices  which  lead  to 
the  chemical  straltjacketing  of  thou- 
sands of  youngsters. 

We  are  not  concerned  about  those  sit- 
uations where  these  drugs  are  used  ap- 
propriately after  proper  diagnosis,  but 
solely  with  the  use  of  such  drugs  with- 
out regard  to  psychiatric  or  medical  di- 
agnosis or  the  presence  of  approved  in- 
dications which  would  justify  such  usage. 
We  are  concerned  by  our  preliminary 
findings  that  unqualified  medical  staff 
and  even  nonmedical  personnel  may  be 
dispensing  and  administering  drugs  In 
violation  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  We  are  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  care  available  to  Institutionalized 
youngsters  and  shocked  to  learn  that  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  country  may 
be  permitting  the  indiscriminate  use  of 


dangerous  drugs  for  the  sole  purpose  ol 
controlling  the  conduct  of  institution- 
alized juveniles  and  easing  the  manage- 
ment problems  of  understaffed  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  important  to  imderstand  that  in- 
discriminate use  of  phenothiazines  pre- 
sents severe  hazards.  There  Is  growing 
evidence,  for  example,  that  these  drugs 
impair  learning  abUity,  a  result  which 
few,  if  any,  cliildren,  particularly  those 
who  are  mentally  retarded,  can  afford. 
Among  the  other  side  effects  are  Park- 
insonism and  tardive  dyskinesia.  While 
such  side  effects  might  be  tolerable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  severely  psychotic  child, 
they  are  not  acceptable  where  used  solely 
for  control. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  I  am  obligated 
to  assess  whether  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  which  regulates  the  use  and 
abuse  of  controlled  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  street  drugs,  is  properly 
enforced  and  that  violators  are  dealt 
with  appropriately.  In  the  course  of  our 
investigation  we  have  learned  of  viola- 
tions involving  the  phenothiazines  in  in- 
stitutions for  juveniles. 

The  other  phase  of  our  investigation, 
but  clearly  a  related  concern,  involves 
an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
drugs,  legal  and  illegal — heroin,  cocaine, 
amphetamines,  tranquilizers,  barbitu- 
rates, LSD — are  readily  available  to  ad- 
dicts and  abusers  in  detention  centers, 
lockups,  jails,  and  other  correctional  fa- 
cilities on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels.  As  Ironic  as  it  is  many  experts  and 
others  who  have  had  experience  with 
such  institutions  have  found  that  in  some 
institutions  youngsters  have  never  had  a 
better  source  of  supply  for  illegal  drugs 
and,  in  fact,  are  better  able  to  sustain 
their  habits  and  abuse  patterns  in  the  in- 
stitutions. We  are  extremely  interested 
in  learning  more  about  this  phenomenon, 
but  especially  more  about  the  extent  to 
which  supplies  of  legitimate  drugs  on 
hand  and  available  in  juvenile  institu- 
tions are  diverted  for  illegal  purposes 
and  abuse. 

This  project,  which  we  started  last 
year,  couples  our  earlier,  and  ongoing, 
work  regarding  the  illegal  and  Improper 
uses  of  controlled  drugs  with  that  of  our 
concern  about  the  quality  of  care  avail- 
able to  children  in  trouble,  particularly 
those  who  are  Institutionalized. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Thursday,  July  31,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  Office  Building.  Witnesses 
invited  to  testify  include  representatives 
of  the  Mental  Health  Law  Project, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Mental  Patient  Civil 
Liberties  Project,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Mr.  Kenneth  Wooden,  author  and  in- 
vestigator specializing  in  problems  of  In- 
stitutionalized children;  and  other  inter- 
ested parties. 

Anyone  interested  In  the  subcommit- 
tee investigation  or  desiring  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  Record  should  contact 
Mr.  John  M.  Rector,  staff  director  and 
chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  U.S. 
Senate,  A504,  Washington,  D.C.  20510, 
202(224-2951). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE   FAITH   OF   THE   MORMON 
PIONEERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
a  very  special  day  for  the  people  of  my 
home  State  of  Idaho,  for  today  Is  the 
128th  anniversary  of  tiie  entrance  of  the 
Mormon  pioneers  into  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  Mormons  were  covered-wagon 
people.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  on  April 
5,  a  band  of  almost  150  people  left  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  headed  westward  In  a  chain  of 
wagons. 

These  pioneers  followed  established 
wagon  trails  westward,  and  then  the 
narrow  Indian  paths  which  climbed  over 
high  moimtain  passes  and  crossed  rag- 
ing streams.  When  the  Indian  trails 
stopped,  they  broke  new  trails,  hacking 
their  way  through  underbrush  and  plod- 
ding over  imcharted  lands,  often  guided 
only  by  compass,  sun,  and  faith  in  God. 

The  faith  of  the  pioneers  was  unbend- 
ing on  this  long  trek  westward,  just  as 
It  had  remained  steadfast  through  20 
years  of  unending  persecution.  After  a 
humble  beginning  in  New  England,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  was  forced  to  emigrate  to  Ohio, 
where  the  faithful  founded  the  city  of 
Kirtland.  But  the  persecutions  the  Mor- 
mons had  suffered  first  in  Vermont  and 
then  in  New  York  soon  followed  them  to 
Kirtland.  Still  another  beginning  was 
sought  in  and  around  Clay  County.  Mo., 
but  there  too,  the  hatred  of  their  neigh- 
bors forced  them  to  move  their  homes 
and  families  again.  This  time  the  church 
sought  to  create  a  new  city  far  removed 
from  the  threats  of  Missouri.  The  city 
of  Nauvoo — a  city  whose  very  name 
meant  "beautiful"— was  designed  and 
built  by  the  church  fathers  on  reclaimed 
Mississippi  bottom  land.  Although  as 
grand  as  its  name,  Nauvoo  would  come  to 
be  the  final  resting  place  of  the  founder 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  Murdered  by  a  mob  of 
hate-filled  men  In  the  nearby  town  of 
Carthage,  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Smith 
lived  on  to  inspire  the  members  of  the 
church  on  their  journey  westward  to  the 
land  of  "the  everlasting  hills." 

It  was  faith  that  urged  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  on  from  their  city  of  Nauvoo 
across  the  rolling  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri. Faith  guided  them  along  the  quiet 
Platte  and  then  down  the  Weber  where 
it  flows  "like  an  unbraided  rope." 

A  pioneer  journal  has  recorded  the 
words  of  Orson  Pratt,  who  along  with 
John  Brown,  was  the  first  of  the  band  to 
enter  the  Salt  Lake  Valley : 

We  found  a  wagon  trail,  left  the  year  be- 
fore by  the  Dormer  party  on  their  way  to 
California. 

We  passed  over  a  mountain  and  down  Into 
another  narrow  valley  and  thus  avoided  the 
canyon  on  the  left. 

Today,  the  mountain  is  known  as  Little 
Mountain  and  the  narrow  valley.  Emi- 
gration Canyon. 

As  the  sun  was  sinking  on  July  19, 
Pratt,  who  had  stopped  by  the  cooling 
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waters  of  City  Creek,  wrote  In  his  journal 
that: 

I  gazed  on  the  surrounding  scenery  with 
pecuU«r  feelings  In  my  heart.  I  felt  as 
though  it  was  the  place  for  which  we  had  so 
long  sought. 

On  July  24,  1847,  the  vanguard  of  the 
Mormon  pioneers  rolled  out  of  Emigra- 
tion Canyon.  In  the  morning  of  that  day 
8<Mne  128  years  ago,  Brigham  Youn«,  the 
new  leader  of  the  church  who  had  been 
confined  to  a  sick  bed  with  mountain 
fever,  raised  himself  to  gaze  upon  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  for  the  first  time. 

A  later  journal  reports  that  President 
Young  said: 

It  is  enough.  ThU  Is  the  right  place,  drive 
on! 

It  was  faith  that  helped  the  Mormons 
overcome  the  seemingly  endless  vistas, 
the  constant  danger  of  attack,  the  scar- 
city of  food  and  water,  the  bogs  to  pull 
their  wagons  through,  the  timber  wolves, 
the  rattlesnakes,  the  tired,  aching  mus- 
cles, the  sickness  and  the  death. 

It  was  faith  that  led  these  pioneers  to 
establish  a  distinctive  community  among 
the  tumbleweed  and  sagebrush;  a  com- 
munity based  upon  the  Bible  and  the 
teachings  of  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith. 
Soon,  after  arriving  in  Utah,  the  Mor- 
mons began  to  colonize  the  surrounding 
territories;  pushing  north,  south,  and 
west,  they  founded  agricultural  settle- 
ments in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Oregon.  In  1855  they 
founded  Fort  Lemhi,  the  first  major  at- 
tempt at  settlement  in  my  own  State  of 
Idaho.  Then,  5  years  later,  they  founded 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Idaho, 
at  Franklin. 

Like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  early 
founders  of  our  Nation,  the  Mormon  set- 
tlers under  the  wise  hand  of  their  second 
prophet.  Brigham  Young,  had  an  endur- 
ing faith  in  the  value  of  agricultural  la- 
bor. As  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  people  to 
practice  extensive  irrigation,  the  Mor- 
mons were  able  to  transform  the  desert 
Into  a  land  of  green  valleys  and  produc- 
tive fields. 

But.  it  was  more  than  faith  which  en- 
abled the  Mormons  to  endure  those  first 
years  in  the  desert,  it  was  hard  work,  in- 
tegrity, and  determination. 

Today,  the  LDS  occupy  a  prestigious 
position  In  American  life.  This  prestige 
was  not,  however,  achieved  by  accident. 
It  is  a  product  of  those  same  values  which 
enabled  their  physical  survival  in  the 
desolate  environment  which  they  were 
forced  to  migrate  to.  The  descendants  of 
the  pioneers  can  be  extremely  proud  of 
their  extraordinary  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  our  society;  they 
have  set  high  standards  for  Christian 
living. 

Exemplifying  the  tenets  which  have 
been  the  cornerstones  of  their  religion 
are  these  pronouncements  from  their 
first  President,  Joseph  Smith : 

That  there  would  be  equal  Justice  for  all, 
regardless  of  power  and  wealth. 

That  the  general  Interest  should  have  prec- 
edence over  "local  prejudices  and  attach- 
ments." 

That  individual  morality  la  the  basis  for 
national  morality 
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That  aU  men  should  be  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  doing  good  for  their  fellow  man. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  period  it  Is  good 
to  know  that  there  are  still  those  who 
have  an  unswerving  faith  in  God,  In 
their  Nation,  and  In  themselves.  It  Is, 
therefore,  most  fitting  that  on  this,  the 
128th  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Mormon  pioneers  into  their  long 
sought  Zion,  that  we  should  pay  tribute 
to  these  sturdy  Americans  and  their  de- 
scendants. I  hope  that  our  progeny  will 
be  able  to  look  back  upon  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  day  with  the  same 
pride. 


SENATOR   HUGH  SCOTT   AND 
CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with 
another  election  year  almost  upon  us,  we 
must  begin  to  stress  the  necessity  of 
clean,  honest  election  laws  and  meet 
with  the  many  problems  of  modem-day 
election  campaigns.  One  Senator  willing 
to  take  on  this  task  is  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Hugh  Scott. 

Over  the  years.  Senator  Scott  has  re- 
peatedly advocated  strong  campaign  re- 
form legislation.  Fairness  in  elections  Is 
one  of  the  Senator's  chief  goals,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor's record  on  campaign  reform  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Campaign  Reform 
i  legislation 94th  conghess 

S.  564,  a  bill  to  provide  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  elections  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

S.  1434.  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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S.  1094,  a  bin  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
Federal  election  campaign  activities. 

S.  1095,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  equal  time  provisions  of  section 
815  to  candidates  for  Federal  elective  office, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1096,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  campaign 
maU  privilege  for  qualified  candidates  for 
Federal  office. 

S.  1097,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  political 
contributions  are  not  subject  to  the  gift 
tax. 

S.  1506,  a  bill  to  repeal  subtitle  H  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S.  2297,  a  bUl  to  provide  public  financing 
of  Senate  and  House  elections. 

S.  2780,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  public 
financing  of  election  campaigns  for  Senate 
and  House. 

S.  4169.  a  bill  to  provide  public  financing 
of  primary  and  general  elections  for  the 
Senate  and  House. 

S.J.  Res.  110.  a  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Non-partisan  Commission  on  Federal 
Election  reform. 

Amendment  to  S.  372.  to  provide  public 
financing  for  major  party  candidates  in  all 
Federal  elections. 

Amendment  to  S.  3044,  (No.  988) — to  al- 
low the  department  of  the  Treasury  to  ac- 
cept private  contributions  of  money  for  the 
Presidential   election   campaign   fund. 

Amendment  to  S.  3044,  (No.  1090)— to  re- 
quire written  evidence  of  any  contribution 


that  Is  to  be  used  to  obtain  a  matchln» 
grant  of  public  funds.  ^^ 

Amendment  to  8.  3044,  (No.  1091)— to 
establish  an  automatic  apprc^rlatlon  tat  the 
funds  designed  by  taxpayers  under  the  dol. 
lar  checkoff. 

Amendment  to  S.  3044.  (No.  1092)— adds 
a  definition  of  a  State  committee  of  a  polltl. 
cal  party  in  the  bill. 

Amendment  to  S.  3044,  (No.  1093)— an 
amendment  which  would  clarify  the  ellgi- 
blUty  of  a  minor  party  candidate  to  receive 
public  funds,  by  allowing  him  to  accumu- 
late the  votes  he  received  under  various 
party  labels  In  the  preceding  election. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  11104,  (No.  651)— to 
provide  public  financing  of  Presidential  prl- 
maries  and  Senate  and  House  general 
elections. 

VOTIS 

Voted  for  amendment  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  Investigation  from  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  of  1972  to  the  last 
three  Presidential  election  campaigns. 

Voted  for  Federal  Primary  Elections  and 
National  Conventions. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  require  that  oc- 
cupation  and  place  of  business  of  those  con- 
tributing over  $100  be  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  set  penalties  for 
persons  convicted  of  embezzlement  of  politi- 
cal contributions. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  limit  campaign 
contributions  by  groups  to  both  congres- 
sional candidates  and  Presidential  candl- 
dates  to  $3,000. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  assure  that  an 

incumbent    was    entitled    to    an    advisory 

opinion  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

Voted  for  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 

Amendments  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  establish  a  fund 
to  provide  Federal  matching  payments  for 
Presidential  primary  campaign  contribu- 
tions of  $100  or  less. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  require  that  all 
contributions  and  all  expenditures  in  any 
amounts  be  reported. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  Increase  from  $1 
to  $2  Income  tax  checkoff  for  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  fund  (from  $2  to  $4  on  Joint 
returns);  to  Increase  tax  credit  to  $25  ($50 
on  Joint  returns):  and  to  require  that  all 
contributions  and  all  expenditures  be 
reported. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  prohibit  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  receiving  subsidy  pay- 
ments from  the  Government,  and  certain 
income. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  increase  from  26 
to  60%  maximum  public  financing  for  con- 
gressional candidates. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  increase  from  12 
cents  to  14  cents  per  person  of  voting  age  the 
amount  of  money  which  could  be  spent  in 
general  elections  for  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  TT.S.  Senate. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  for  re- 
view of  Income  tax  returns  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  of  all  Federal  employees  whose 
gross  annual  Income  exceeded  $20,000. 

Voted  for  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  Presidential  pardons  not 
be  granted  to  individuals  accused  of  com- 
mitting criminal  offenses  In  connection  with 
the  Presidential  campaign  and  election  of 
1972. 


SENATOR  CULVER'S  PERCEPTEVB 
ANALYSIS  OP  DETENTE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Des  Moines  Register  of  July  24  carries  an 
editorial  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa,  Senator  John  Culver,  on  the 
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different  meanings  which  the  United 
States  and  the  UJ3.S.R.  attach  to 
detente. 

I  wish  today  to  commend  Senator 
Culver  on  his  keen  understanding  of  the 
issue  and  on  his  most  helpful  suggestions 
on  dealing  with  the  Soviets  in  the  future. 
Senator  Culvek  recently  participated 
in  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  parliamentary 
meeting  in  Moscow,  where  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union  Parlia- 
mentary Conference,  he  made  a  valuable 
and  constructive  contribution.  He  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  participants. 
His  editorial  is  very  perceptive  and  de- 
serves the  close  attention  of  everyone  who 
is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  world 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Culver's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RUSSIA  Has  Fewer  Illusions  Than 

We  About  D*tente 

(By  John  Culver) 

In  my  Judgment,  detente  has  unfortunate- 
ly been  overblown  and  oversold  at  the  time 
of  its  initial  enunciation  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, primarUy  for  domestic  political 
purposes.  The  euphoric  impression  was  un- 
fortunately conveyed  that  detente  meant 
an  end  to  major  United  States-Soviet 
differences. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Soviets  have  suffered 
from  fewer  illusions  in  their  definition  and 
understanding  of  d6tente.  They  recognize,  as 
we  do,  the  Importance  of  better  relations  to 
avoid  mutual  destruction,  but  have  not  for- 
saken their  competitive  determination  to 
demonstrate  the  ultimate  superiority  of  their 
system. 

The  Soviets  place  far  more  Importance 
(than  we  do)  on  the  exact  letter  and  wording 
of  an  agreement,  and  bargain  hard  to  achieve 
their  desired  Interpretation.  We  bargain  hard 
but  in  our  desire  to  reach  a  political  "under- 
standing" do  not  place  comparable  Impor- 
tance on  semantics  and  nuances  of  specific 
language. 

We  then  fall  back  on  the  practice  of  ex- 
pressing unilateral  "understandings"  as  a 
footnote  to  explaining  what  we  mean  fol- 
lowing our  failure  to  get  the  other  side  to 
agree  to  It.  We  then  express  subsequent  dis- 
may at  the  Soviet  exploitation  of  the  agree- 
ment and  speak  of  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  detente,  which  the  Soviets  In  all  fairness 
never  acknowledged  existed  In  the  first  place. 

You  can  insist  on  compliance  and  verifica- 
tion of  precise  agreements  but  It  is  Im- 
possible to  maintain  a  construction  and 
business-like  relationship  on  charges  and 
counter-charges  about  violating  the  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  a  relationship.  Needless 
to  say.  the  Soviets  are  guilty  of  playing  the 
same  game,  the  extent  to  which  they  buUd 
and  push  Is  the  limit  on  agreements,  such  as 
arms  control,  and  then  criticize  United  States 
developments  as  contrary  to  detente.  They 
clearly  want  to  have  it  both  ways. 

It  is  therefore  Important  that  we  do  not 
raise  false  expectations  and  harbor  Uluslons 
about  the  United  States-Soviet  Union  rela- 
tionship. The  capacity  for  mutual  destruc- 
tion makes  It  imperative  that  we  reduce  ten- 
sions and  develop  a  network  of  relationships 
of  various  kinds— economic,  cultural,  social, 
political,  and  military. 


Finally,  we  shoiUd  be  more  careful  and 
tough-minded  In  our  negotiating  attitudes 
and  respect  both  the  Importance  and  defini- 
tion the  Soviets  place  on  language  construc- 
tion and  meaning,  with  less  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute meaningless  political  rhetoric  and 
mood  music. 

None  of  this  Is  meant  to  Imply  criticism 
of  our  highly  dedicated  and  most  accom- 
plished Soviet  negotiators.  I  personally  know 
how  long  and  hard  they  have  labored  In  many 
areas  of  U5.-Sovlet  relations  to  produce  care- 
fully defined  accords.  The  problem  has  arisen 
when,  following  protracted  negotiations, 
areas  of  remaining  disagreement  have  been 
papered  over  on  order  of  their  political 
superiors  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the 
Illusion  of  progress  towards  detente  for  es- 
sentially domestic  political  reasons. 

Unfortimately.  they  find  that  what  they 
have  set  In  train  Is  a  process  of  subsequent 
mutual  recriminations  which  are  actually 
hostUe  to  the  process  and  achievement  of 
detente. 


THE  SOUTHERN  POLICY  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  Southern  Policy  Confer- 
ence on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  conference  was  held 
at  the  historic  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 
under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Coretta  Scott 
King  and  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
Center  for  Social  Change.  Several  hun- 
dred persons  participated  In  the  formal 
and  Informal  discussions  conducted 
throughout  the  day  and  there  was  unani- 
mous agreement  on  one  point:  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  must  draw  a  line  around 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  say  "This 
shall  stand." 

As  I  left  Washington  National  Airport 
on  the  morning  of  January  13,  1975.  my 
mind  went  back  to  a  period  nearly  a 
decade  ago  when  I  left  National  Airport 
to  fly  to  Selma,  Ala.  And  I  thought  about 
the  men  and  women  who  stood  with  me 
outside  the  jail  hi  Selma  waiting  for  the 
release  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Many 
of  those  who  kept  vigil  with  me  now  sit 
In  legislatures.  In  county  governments. 
In  city  coimclls.  I  thought  of  that  day 
when  I  met  a  young  man  named  Andrew 
Young.  A  young  man  who  has  now  joined 
us  In  Congress.  I  thought  of  the  many 
other  elected  oflQclals  who  owe  their 
oflBce  to  the  increased  voter  registration 
and  participation  made  possible  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  thought  then,  and  I  still  firmly  be- 
lieve today  that  It  would  be  a  national 
tragedy  If  we  were  to  allow  this  law  to 
lapse  or  to  be  severely  changed.  The  na- 
ture of  political  progress  by  blacks  and 
other  minorities  has  been  limited,  mod- 
est, and  sDotty.  The  record  Is  unmls- 
takeably  clear  on  this  point.  This  land- 
mark legislation,  therefore,  must  be  ex- 
tended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  before  the  Southern  Policy 
Conference  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Remabks  or  Senator  McC.  Matrias.  J«. 

First  let  me  express  my  great  pleasure  at 
being  Invited  to  Join  this  Important,  and 
most  timely  conference  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Atlanta  Is  said  to  symbolize  the  "New 
South."  Much  of  the  dramatic  change  In 
Atlanta,  and  throughout  the  South  stems 
from  the  Increased  participation  by  aU  citi- 
zens in  the  process  of  government,  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  has  been  a  crucial 
catalyst. 

Your  courageous  determination  has  led  us 
a  long  way  from  a  shameful  past.  Blacks  who 
marched,  Selma  to  Montgomery,  now  sit  In 
the  Alabama  State  Legislature.  Andy  Young 
has  taken  his  seat  In  Congress.  We  can  also 
point  to  many  other  elected  officials,  to 
sharply  increased  voter  registration,  and  to 
competing  white  candidates  who  must  now 
pay  attention  to  the  entire  electorate. 

Without  the  Voting  Righte  Act,  however, 
it  Is  doubtful  that  many  of  these  heralded 
victories  would  have  been  won.  The  act  has 
been  hailed  as  the  most  successful  civil  rights 
law.  And  rightly  so.  The  danger  Is  that  the 
act  U  becoming  the  victim  of  Its  own 
success. 

WE  MTTST  NOT  LET  THAT  HAPPEN 

The  successes  are  welcome  to  those  of  us 
In  Washington  who  have  sought  to  help  you 
make  constitutional  rights  a  reality.  My  con- 
cern, which  I'm  sure  you  share,  is  that  these 
successes  will  lead  many  observers  to  assume 
the  battle  Is  over — that  the  act  Is  no  longer 
needed  or  Justified  In  its  present  form. 

In  these  brief,  opening  remarks,  therefore, 
let  me  quickly  sketch  the  historical  perspec- 
tive from  Capitol  Hill — the  road  we  have 
traveled  in  the  last  decade — and  then  note 
what  I  think  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure  the 
country  understands  the  Importance  of  pre- 
serving the  safeguards  of  the  act  fully  Intact. 

Opponents  of  the  act  have  always  argued 
that  it  is  a  drastic  Interference  with  State 
and  local  control  over  their  elections.  They 
are  right.  But  as  you  know  all  too  well.  Con- 
gress does  not  act  precipitously.  Congress 
was  driven  to  take  drastic  steps  after  many 
years  of  frtistratlng  experience  with  lesser 
measures.  We  acted  on  the  most  blatant  rec- 
ord of  discrimination,  of  stubborn  determina- 
tion to  thwart  black  voters,  and  of  the  tragic 
outrages  In  Selma. 

The  Chinese  have  an  old  saying  that  the 
longest  Journey  begins  with  a  tiny  step.  Con- 
gress took  that  step  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  The  1957  act  author- 
ized the  Attorney  General  to  seek  injunc- 
tions against  voter  discrimination;  the  1960 
act  created  a  complex,  three-stage  process  to 
enroll  black  voters.  More  Important,  the  two 
laws  established  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  required  retention  of  voting  records, 
so  that  Congress  later  had  the  factual  record 
on  which  to  base  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

But  It  was  soon  obvious  that  these  meas- 
vires  were  wholly  Inadequate.  Let  me  read 
some  striking  testimony  from  the  debate  over 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  remind  us  of  Just 
how  bad  things  were  (and  I  quote)  : 

"As  recently  as  April  1963  in  a  voting  case 
in  Waltehall,  Mississippi,  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  attempting  to  register  a  young 
lady  who  was  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  in 
political  science  at  Radcliffe  College  of  Har- 
vard University.  The  Harvard  graduate  had 
'failed'  the  voter  registration  test — she  was  a 
negro.  The  Government  In  this  case  called 
seven  white  witnesses  who  had  applied  to 
register.  They  were  Illiterate.  They  were 
white.  They  had  passed  the  same  voter  regis- 
tration test." 

The  burden  was  on  the  Justice  Department 
then  to  find  out  about  discrimination  bar- 
riers and  election  law  changes,  to  Investl- 
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gate  them  and  to  spread  Its  resources  among 
lawsuits  all  over  the  South.  In  court,  the 
burden  was  on  the  Department  to  prove  a 
new  law  was  discriminatory.  As  soon  as  one 
barrier  was  struck  down,  a  new  one  was 
erected.  Department  lawyers  were  running 
▼ery  hard  to  simply  stand  still.  They  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  kaleidoscope  of  chang- 
ing schemes  and  devices. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  changed  all  that, 
and  you  are  familiar  with  Its  operation:  The 
so-called  "trigger  formula"  of  section  4  sets 
In  motion  several  remedies  available  auto- 
matically In  States  or  counties  covered  by 
the  formula,  unless  they  successfiilly  sue  to 
remove  themselves  from  Its  coverage.  Liter- 
acy tests  or  similar  devices  are  banned.  Fed- 
eral examiners  may  be  sent  to  register  vot- 
ers, and  observers  to  watch  elections.  Most 
Important,  under  section  6,  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions have  to  preclear  any  new  laws  which 
affect  the  right  to  vote  with  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  court  In  Washington.  And  of 
course  the  decisive  difference  is  that  the 
State  or  local  government  submitting  a  pro- 
posed change  has  the  burden  of  showing  It 
Is  not  discriminatory.  If  It  Is  imclear  and  the 
Attorney  General  Is  not  satisfied  there  Is  no 
discrimination,  he  must  resolve  the  issue 
against  the  change  and  object. 

Finally,  we  should  note  that  contrary  to  its 
critics,  the  act  is  not  regional  legislation.  Its 
provisions  are  national  and  have  literally  ap- 
plied to  the  four  comers  of  the  country: 
From  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to  New  York  City 
and  from  Arizona  to  the  Deep  South.  Of 
course  the  major  Impact  has  been  in  the 
South  where  the  clearest  problems  and  most 
entrenched  opposition  appeared.  But  the  act 
has  been  implemented  in  other  Jurisdictions 
covered  by  the  trlggw  as  well. 

We  began  to  see  some  results  Immediately, 
but  the  first  five  years  of  the  act,  looking 
back  on  them  now,  did  not  begin  to  realize 
Its  full  potential.  It  was  not  until  1969  that 
the  Supreme  Court  made  clear  the  obliga- 
tion to  submit  any  law  which  could  affect 
the  Impact  of  black  votes  for  section  6  pre- 
clearance.  In  the  Allen  case,  the  Court  said: 
"The  right  to  vote  can  be  affected  by  a  dilu- 
tion of  voting  power  as  well  as  by  an  abso- 
lute prohibition  on  casting  a  ballot."  In  re- 
sponse to  growing  numbers  of  black  voters 
most  covered  Jurisdictions  emphasized  a  vari- 
ety of  sophisticated  techniques  to  diminish 
the  impact.  By  1970  It  was  clear  that  section 
6  would  become  the  centerpiece  of  the  act's 
protections. 

So  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  successful 
fight  to  extend  the  act  In  1970  was  largely 
a  struggle  over  retaining  section  5  Intact. 
And  the  very  next  year,  only  a  strong  pro- 
test from  Congress  and  from  concerned 
groups  around  the  country  scuttled  plans 
to  Interpret  section  5  In  a  way  which  would 
have  effectively  nullified  its  most  Important 
aspect:  the  burden  placed  on  submitting 
Jurisdictions  to  show  a  proposed  change  Is 
not  discriminatory.  (Each  of  these  efforts 
I  should  add.  were  marked  by  the  highest 
degree  of  bipartisan  cooperation.)  In  the 
House.  Chairman  Celler  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  Congressman  McCulloch,  the 
ranking  Republican,  stood  shoulder-to- 
■houlder  In  defense  of  the  act.  In  the  Senate, 
the  extension  blU  was  backed  by  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  6  Demo- 
crats and  4  Republicans,  including  Senator 
Bayh  and  myself.) 

Once  the  covered  Jurisdictions  began  to 
redistrlct  Federal  and  State  districts  to  con- 
form to  the  results  of  the  1970  census.  It 
became  clear  Just  how  crucial  the  retention 
of  section  5  had  been.  In  an  overwhelming 
number  of  cases  initial  plans  were  objected 
to  and  the  revisions,  as  many  of  you  know 


far  better  than  I,  made  a  great  difference  in 
yovir  efforts  to  elect  black  candidates. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  another  threatened 
expiration  of  this  legislation  If  we  do  not 
act  before  the  summer.  And  once  again,  we 
hear  the  same  arguments.  Opponents .  point 
to  the  record  niunber  of  black  officeholders 
and  of  black  voters.  In  this  context,  they 
will  argue  that  the  trigger  provisions  would 
imfalrly  keep  the  south  in  a  state  of  original 
sin  and  that  section  5  in  particular  Is  too 
burdensome  and  unworkable  to  be  lmp>osed 
any  longer  upon  the  covered  Jurisdictions. 
They  will  suggest  that  very  few  changes  now 
submitted  are  objectionable  and  that  in- 
timidation or  harassment  of  would-be  black 
voters  is  a  memory  of  the  past.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  superficial  analysis  may  be  ap- 
pealing to  those  not  familiar  with  the  actual 
operation  of  the  act  In  the  past  few  years. 

Those  of  us  determined  to  renew  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  face  a  serious  challenge.  We 
must  make  clear  why  the  experience  under 
the  act  since  1970 — far  from  showing  It  is 
unnecessary — demonstrates  that  it  Is  still 
vital. 

First,  the  recent  dramatic  victories  were 
made  possible  by  the  continued  operation  of 
the  act.  For  example,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  highly  publicized  increase  In  black  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  legislature  would  have 
occiured  if  the  multimember  redistricting. 
Initially  attempted  had  succeeded. 

Second,  there  Is  still  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore we  can  say  that  minorities  have  at- 
tained full  and  fair  participation  in  the 
political  process.  The  number  of  elected 
officials  Is  still  extremely  small,  despite  the 
historic  breakthrough:  and  even  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  local  black  officials  In- 
cludes relatively  few  In  the  most  Important 
policy  making  posts  such  as  county  super- 
visor. In  many  counties,  the  registration 
levels  for  black  voters  are  still  way  below 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Dramatic  Inci- 
dents of  violence  are  Infrequent,  but  there 
remains  substantial  evidence  of  Intimidation 
and  economic  dependence  on  the  local  power 
structure    which    deters    registration. 

Most  Important,  the  progres.?  which  has 
been  made  is  precarious.  The  hard-won  base 
of  black  political  power  is  still  too  fragile  to 
be  shorn  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  Its 
protection. 

The  number  of  new  laws  to  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  objected  has  not  de- 
clined. In  fact  the  rejections  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1974  were  running  well  above  the 
rate  in  1973. 

But  these  numbers  do  not  fully  reflect 
either  the  deterrent  role  played  by  the  act 
or  the  continued  threat  of  discriminatory  ac- 
tion should  the  act  expire. 

In  the  first  place  many  changes  still  are 
not  submitted  for  preclearance.  Just  this 
year,  the  Justice  Department  concluded  a 
study  of  laws  passed  In  1971  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Legislature  and  foimd  over  one  him- 
dred  which  chould.  have  been  submitted. 

Second,  some  of  the  submissions  have  al- 
ready been  modified  after  Informal  discus- 
sions with  the  Department's  representatives, 
or  changes  are  negotiated  after  submission. 
The  objectionable  aspects  are  removed,  but 
they  do  not  show  up  in  the  figures  as  formal 
objections.  In  Georgia,  the  initial  restricting 
plan  for  Atlanta  would  have  made  It  more 
difficult  for  Congressman  Young's  candidacy, 
but  substantial  changes  were  required  by  the 
Department  as  a  condition  of  approval. 

Finally,  although  It  Is  hard  to  document, 
I  know  those  of  you  who  work  ou  the  front 
lines  under  the  act  are  convinced  that  the 
mere  existence  of  section  5  has  prevented 
some  devices  from  even  being  submitted.  In 
Virginia,  the  Attorney  General  now  tries  to 


monitor  submissions  from  local  Jurisdictions 
to  screen  obviously  objectionable  proposals. 

It  Is  true  that  the  act  prohibits  changes 
which  have  either  the  purpose  or  the  effect 
of  discriminating  against  black  voters.  But 
all  too  often  contemf>oraneous  legislative 
history,  or  the  absence  of  any  other  reason- 
able explanation  for  the  particular  new 
scheme,  provides  strong  evidence  of  a  de- 
liberate Intent  to  dilute  the  potential  Impact 
of  the  new  black  vote. 

Even  the  gains  in  voter  registration  would 
be  imperiled  if  the  act  is  allowed  to  expire. 
Efforts  to  purge  the  rolls  through  question- 
able rereglstratlon  requirements  have  been 
mitigated  somewhat  by  review  under  sec- 
tion 5. 

In  summary,  we  In  Congress  must  convince 
our  colleagues  that  It  would  be  terribly  short- 
sighted and  premature  to  repeal  the  basic 
safeguards  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  now,  In 
the  guise  of  updating  it. 

In  1970,  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  of 
Notre  Dame  and  then  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  warned  Congress  that  If 
we  gutted  the  act  or  eliminated  section  5,  we 
would  be  turning  back  the  clock  to  1957. 

That  warning  Is  a  useful  reminder  today. 
Those  who  would  have  us  abandon  section 
6  for  alternatives  under  which  the  Depart- 
ment might  sue  to  challenge  questionable 
State  laws,  would  set  us  back  to  the  very  con- 
ditions which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  in  the  first  place. 

With  the  aid  of  yourselves  and  the  groups 
you  represent,  however,  I  am  confident  that 
we  wUl  not  turn  back  the  clock. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY  AND 
WORLD  OPINION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  fa- 
vorable world  opinion  is  Important  to 
any  nation.  Our  ability  to  help  mold  in- 
ternational opinion  has  waned  in  recent 
years  as  our  credibility  has  been  called 
into  question  on  such  matters  as  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  Watergate  scan- 
dals. Added  to  the  list  of  outrageous  ac- 
tions or  inactions  is  the  Genocide  Treaty, 
which  the  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify 
during  the  25  years  that  It  has  been 
pending  before  us. 

The  importance  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  should  not  be  underestimated. 
According  to  former  U.N.  Representative 
Charles  W.Yost: 

This  convention  has  attained  over  the  yeazB 
since  It  was  first  drafted  a  position  of  unique 
symbolic  importance  as  an  act  of  worldwide 
condenmatlon  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
dreadful  crime  men  can  commit. 

Nations  small  and  large  have  given  this 
treaty  their  utmost  attention  and  ratifi- 
cation. Over  75  nations  have  signed  the 
treaty  to  date.  And,  according  to  Rep- 
resentative Yost,  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
1970,  the  U.S.  position  is  most  embarrass- 
ing to  American  diplomats.  He  stated: 

I  can  asstire  the  subcommittee  that  In  my 
diplomatic  life,  at  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere,  no  question  has  ever  been  asked 
me  about  the  policy  of  my  country  which  has 
been  more  difficult  to  answer  than  questions 
about  American  inaction  on  this  convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  call  upon 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  put  an 
end  to  this  embarrassing  discrepancy  In 
American  policy.  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion must  be  ratified  at  once. 
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BIG  MOTHER  AND  LITTLE 
BUSINESS 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  these  days 
everyone  seems  to  be  concerned  about 
civil  liberties.  Politicians  are  constantly 
demanding  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  some  action  or  pass  some  law  to  pro- 
tect this  or  that  group  from  an  intoler- 
able deprivation  of  their  rights  or  uncon- 
scionable abuse  at  the  hands  of  unscrup- 
ulous and  greedy  big  business.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  this  concern  or  with  Gov- 
ernment taking  appropriate  remedial 
measures  in  justifiable  cases.  But  I  am 
troubled  by  the  commensurate  lack  of  in- 
terest in  and  concern  for  the  civil  rights 
of  entrepreneurs.  After  all,  businessman 
are  people,  too. 

The  CIA  and  the  FBI  are  currently 
under  attack  for  using  "Big  Brother" 
tactics  to  snoop  on  imsuspecting  citizens 
and  Narcotics  Bureau  agents  are  de- 
nounced for  breaking  down  the  dooi-s  of 
suspected  drug  users.  Yet  no  one  is  out- 
raged over  the  fact  that  an  EPA  inspec- 
tor is  empowered  to  enter  the  property 
of  a  suspected  polluter  without  a  search 
warrant,  or  the  man  from  OSHA  can  ar- 
rive, unannounced,  without  a  permit  or 
notice  of  any  kind,  to  inspect  the  work- 
ing conditions  at  a  plant  to  see  if  they 
conform  to  health  regulations.  And  these 
are  but  two  of  many  examples  of  how 
Federal  regulators  are  riding  roughshod 
over  the  rights  of  ordinary  businessmen. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something  In- 
herently wrong  with  a  regulatory  system 
which  fails  to  treat  businessmen  accord- 
ing to  the  same  standards  of  fundamen- 
tal fairness  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  in 
our  society. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  problem  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  which  Mr.  Murray 
Weidenbaum  addresses  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Big  Mother  Has  Her  Eye  on  Little 
Business."  which  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  July  20,  1975.  Mr.  Weiden- 
baum is  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Business  at  Washing- 
ton University  and  the  author  of  numer- 
ous articles  on  the  subject  of  regulatory 
reform,  including  the  study  "Govern- 
ment-Mandated Price  Increases"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy  Research. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection  for  businessmen  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Weidenbaum  must 
not  be  overlooked  as  the  Congress  under- 
takes a  comprehensive  review  and  reas- 
sessment of  Government  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Murray  Weidenbaum's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Big  Mother"  Has  Her  Eye  on  LrrrLE 

Business 

(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 

St.  Louis. — ^The  growing  national  concern 
about  protecting  Individual  rights  from  gov- 
ernment encroachment  Is  well  placed,  but  it 
"nay  be  too  limited.  There  Is  a  striking  but 
little-noticed  parallel  between  the  liberals' 
concern  about  Infringement  by  federal  agen- 
cies on  the  clvU  Ubertles  of  Individuals  and 


the  rising  conservative  concern  with  govern- 
ment infringement  on  the  freedom  of  many 
of  the  same  individuals,  but  in  their  capacity 
as  decision-makers  in  private  business. 

The  first  and  well-known  concern  is  termed 
"big  brotherlsm."  The  latter  and  apparently 
more  Ignored  problem  arises  from  the  in- 
creasing pace  of  government  regulation  of 
business,  supposedly  In  the  public  Interest. 
Let's  call  it  "big  motherism." 

Often  many  people  are  outraged,  and  prop- 
erly so,  by  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  "no- 
knock"  powers  of  federal  Investigative  agen- 
cies. Yet  they  readily  Ignore  the  unchallenged 
"no-knock"  power  possessed  and  used  by 
other  federal  agencies  In  their  capacity  as 
"big  mother"  controlling  the  actions  of  os- 
tensibly private  business. 

Federal  Inspectors  are  an  increasingly  im- 
portant physical  presence  in  private  indus- 
try. The  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled  that 
alr-pollutlon  Inspectors  do  not  need  search 
warrants  to  enter  the  property  of  suspected 
polluters  as  long  as  they  do  not  enter  areas 
closed  to  the  public.  The  unannoimced  and 
warrantless  inspections  were  held  not  to  be 
In  violation  of  constitutional  protections 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Labor  Department's 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion (OSHA)  can  go  further.  They  have  lit- 
erally "no-knock"  power  to  enter  the  prem- 
ises of  virtually  any  business  in  the  United 
States,  without  a  warrant  or  even  prior  an- 
nouncement, to  inspect  for  health  and  safety 
violations.  Jail  terms  are  provided  In  the 
OSHA  law  for  anyone  tipping  off  a  "raid.*"  A 
recent  court  test  has  reaffirmed  the  right  of 
OSHA  Inspectors  to  enter  a  work  site  for 
inspections  without  so  much  as  a  "by  your 
leave."  A  U.S.  district  court,  acting  on  the 
case  of  a  firm  which  had  refused  an  Inspector 
entry  until  the  company's  attorney  was  pres- 
ent, ruled  that  the  federal  agents  did  not 
need  search  warrants  to  enter  workplaces. 

In  an  even  more  basic  area  of  civil  liber- 
ties, this  nation's  legal  tradition  is  that  In- 
dividuals In  their  dealings  with  government 
are  Innocent  unless  proven  guUty.  This  does 
not  quite  seem  to  be  the  case  for  business 
firms  dealing  with  at  least  one  federal  regu- 
latory agency.  In  Its  standard  publication. 
Banned  Products,  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  makes  the  following 
rather  high-handed  statement:  "Articles  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  regulation 
are  to  be  considered  as  banned,  and  added 
to  the  Banned  Products  List  by  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission." 

Nor  do  federal  regulatory  agencies  always 
feel  obliged  to  follow  normal  standards  of 
fairness  in  dealing  with  business  firms.  Con- 
sider the  possibility  of  biased  decision-mak- 
ing inherent  In  the  recent  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH),  the 
agency  that  does  the  basic  research  under- 
lying new  OSHA  regulations,  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  official  federal 
study  of  safety  and  health  hazards  In  the 
clothmg  Industry  is  being  conducted  by  a 
tmlon.  In  the  words  of  the  OSHA  publica- 
tion which  enthusiastically  reported  the  un- 
dertaking, "The  union  will  help  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  plant  managers."  It  Is  painful 
to  try  to  picture  the  reaction  of  a  company 
management  to  the  Investigation  of  Its  prem- 
ises by  its  union  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment! 

The  Instances  of  waste  and  foolishness  on 
the  part  of  government  regulators  pale  when 
compared  to  the  arbitrary  power  that  they 
can  exert.  To  cite  a  member  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  "any  time  that 
consumer  safety  Is  threatened,  we're  going  to 
go  for  the  company's  throat."  That  this  state- 
ment Is  not  merely  an  overblown  metaphor 


can  be  seen  by  examlnmg  the  case  of  Marlln 
Toy  Products  of  Horlcon,  Wisconsin. 

The  firm's  two  main  products.  Flutter  Ball 
and  Birdie  BaU,  were  plastic  toys  for  chU- 
dren.  Identical  except  that  one  contained  • 
butterfiy  and  the  other  a  bird.  The  toys  orig- 
inally held  plastic  pellets  that  rattled.  This 
led  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  In 
1972  to  place  the  products  on  Its  ban  list 
because  it  was  worried  that.  If  the  toys 
cracked,  the  pellets  could  be  swallowed  by  a 
child.  The  company  recalled  the  toys  and  re- 
designed Its  products  line  to  eliminate  the 
pellets  and  thus  be  removed  from  the  ban 
Ust. 

The  newly  formed  Coiisumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission  in  1973  assumed  responsi- 
bUlty  In  this  area.  Because  of  an  "editorial 
error,"  It  put  the  Marlln  products  on  Its  new 
ban  list,  although  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  to  ban  them.  Apparently  the  commis- 
sion Incorporated  an  out-of-date  FDA  list. 
The  error  was  called  to  the  commission's  at- 
tention, but  it  replied  that  It  was  not  about 
to  recall  250,000  lists  "Just  to  take  one  or  two 
toys  off." 

Marlln  Toy  Products  was  forced  out  of  the 
toy  business  and  had  to  lay  off  75  per  cent 
of  Its  employees  due  to  the  federal  error. 
It  Is  ironic  to  note  that  the  commission 
specializes  In  ordering  companies  to  recall 
their  products  If  any  defective  ones  have 
been  produced,  but  refuses  to  recall  Its  own 
product  when  there  is  a  defect  In  every  slngl© 
one. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  federal  regu- 
lators do  sound  vaguely  remimscent  of  the 
old  totalitarian  dogma  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means.  "When  it  Involves  a  product  that 
Is  unsafe,  I  don't  care  how  much  It  costs  the 
company  to  correct  the  problem,"  states  a 
member  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  And,  on  the  other  occasion, 
"Any  time  that  consumer  safety  Is  treatened, 
we're  going  to  go  for  the  company's  throat." 

Certainly,  a  society  can  and  should  act  to 
protect  consumers  against  rapacious  sellers, 
individual  workers  against  unscrupulous 
employers,  and  future  generations  against 
those  who  would  squander  the  nation's  re- 
sources. But  following  due  process — in  plain 
English,  fair  procedures— Is  the  essence  of 
the  democratic,  non-totalitarian  approach. 


FEDERAL  INFORMATION  CENTERS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  Procedures  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  functions 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
dealing  with  the  utilization  and  disposal 
of  Federal  property. 

One  of  the  many  public  services  per- 
formed by  GSA  is  the  Federal  Informa- 
tion Centers.  These  centers,  located  In 
37  metropolitan  areas  with  toll-free  con- 
nections to  37  other  cities,  provide  the 
answers  to  questions  or  directions  to  the 
appropriate  office  for  assistance.  The 
centers  help  more  than  25,000  people  a 
day. 

The  Jime  edition  of  Moneytalks  maga- 
zine has  written  a  laudatory  article  on 
the  centers  and  listed  the  locations  and 
phone  numbers  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Moneytalks  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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^DBtAL   lOTXNIMATIOK   CDfTEBS 

(By  Patricia  Brodeiick) 

When  President  Adams  moved  Into  the 
White  House  In  1800,  there  were  only  six  fed- 
eral agencies.  Today,  there  are  more  than 
125  federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
If  you  are  like  most  people,  the  thought  of 
contacting  one  of  them  sends  you  Into  a 
panic.  You're  probably  not  q\ilte  sure  where 
to  go  or  whom  to  call,  and  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  the  right  department,  Uie 
red  t»f»  can  be  overwhelming. 

The  answers  to  your  questions  and  the 
solutions  to  your  problems  may  be  simpler 
than  you  ever  believed  possible.  Help  Is  not 
only  on  the  way.  It  la  here  I  Throughout  the 
United  States  the  government  has  established 
Federal  Information  Centers  (PIC)  to  help 
citizens  who  are  lost  in  the  maze  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

If  you  have  any  type  of  question  or  prob- 
lem concerning  the  government  and  don't 
know  which  office  can  provide  the  answer, 
you  should  contact  your  nearest  PIC.  Their 
Job  is  very  simple— elthn*  answer  your  ques- 
tion or  direct  you  to  the  office  where  you  can 
get  assistance. 

When  a  Federal  Information  Center  directs 
an  inquirer  to  another  government  office, 
they  have  done  whatever  research  or  calling 
is  necessary  to  assure  that  assistance  will  be 
provided. 

HOW    IT    STARTED 

The  first  FIC  opened  in  Atlanta,  Georgia 
In  July,  1966.  This  Center  was  established 
as  a  result  of  a  program  launched  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  provide  the  best  possible 
Informational  service  to  the  American  public. 
Currently,  there  are  37  Federal  Information 
Centers  operating  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  country.  In  addition, 
residents  of  37  other  cities  are  provided  the 
service  of  an  PIC  by  means  of  toll-free  tele- 
phone connections. 

The  Centers  combined,  help  more  than 
25,000  people  each  day.  In  1974,  the  PIC's 
handled  over  6-mllllon  InqiUries.  More  than 
half  of  these  were  made  by  telephone,  the 
balance  from  people  personally  visiting  the 
individual  centers.  Letter  inquiries  accoiint 
for  less  than  one  percent  of  the  volume. 

WHO    STAFFS     AN     FIC? 

The  selection  of  Federal  Information  Cen- 
ter staff  members  is  the  single  most  critical 
step  in  ensuring  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. Each  applicant  must  possess  a  pleasant 
personality,  a  great  deal  of  patience,  inge- 
nuity and  common  sense.  Most  staff  members 
have  had  previous  experience  with  other 
government  agencies. 

Moneytalks  went  to  the  New  York  City 
PIC,  located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Federal 
Building  at  26  Federal  Plaza,  to  see  a  Center 
In  action  and  came  away  singing  the  praises 
of  the  PIC'S. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Manhattan  location, 
James  Unnic,  the  Public  Assistance  Specialist 
In  charge,  rolled  out  the  red  carpet.  During 
the  three  hour  visit,  he  and  his  four  re- 
searchers demonstrated  a  real  Interest  in  peo- 
ple and  their  problems.  They  personified  all 
that  was  heard  about  the  warmth  and  com- 
petency of  Federal  Information  Center  per- 
sonnel. 

In  response  to  the  questions,  "Where  Bo 
you  get  the  answers  to  the  thousands  of 
questions  put  to  you  yearly?"  a  subject  di- 
rectory was  revealed.  Kach  PIC  uses  one  as 
its  primary  reference  tool  which  catalogs 
government  programs  by  the  service  provided 
rather  than  by  the  organization.  Under  each 
fxmctional  heading  are  listed  the  offices  which 
provide  that  type  of  service.  Additionally,  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  resoxirce  materials  U 
used  at  each  FIC  to  aid  In  answering  the 
public's  questions,  including  The  Govern- 
ment Organization  Manual,  Weekly  Compila- 
tion  of   Presidential    Documents,    Congres- 


sional Directory,  Foreign  Service  List,  Catalog 
of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  and  a  host  of 
other  publications. 

EXAMPLES    OF    INQUIRIES 

The  types  of  questions  received  daily  by 
the  PIC'S  cover  a  whole  range  of  topics  in- 
cluding taxes,  federal  Job  information,  pass- 
ports, inmilgratlon  and  naturalization,  social 
security,  medicare  and  veterans'  benefits. 
However,  unusual  and  even  bizarre  questions 
are  also  asked  of  the  Center's  staff.  Here  ts 
a  sampling  and  the  answers  provided: 

Q.  Is  there  a  Government  training  pro- 
gram for  blacksmiths  or  ferriers? 

A.  Yes.  The  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  has  an  ap- 
prenticeship program  for  blacksmiths. 

Q.  How  do  I  file  a  claim  on  a  gold  mine? 

A.  One  applies  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  the  Interior  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Q.  Whom  do  I  call  to  divorce  my  Ji4>anese 
wife  who  has  left  on  a  trip  and  doesn't  in- 
tend to  return? 

A.  Even  though  an  alien  may  be  Involved, 
no  federal  agency  has  Jurisdiction  in  this 
problem.  The  FIC  would,  therefore,  advise 
the  inquirer  to  seek  private  legal  assistance. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  set  up  a  small  business 
to  sell  earthworms  in  Michigan  and  need  lit- 
erature on  how  to  raise  worms. 

A.  Both  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources are  able  to  provide  material  on  the 
subject. 

And  then  there  was  a  call  from  an  elderly 
woman  who  was  in  a  near  state  of  hysteria. 
Apparently  a  squirrel  had  come  down  her 
chimney  and  was  running  rampant  through 
the  house.  "What  can  I  do?"  she  frantically 
asked  the  FIC  staffer  who  answered  her  caU. 
The  caller  was  calmed  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment nearest  her  residence  was  contacted 
by  the  Federal  Information  Center.  Minutes 
later  fire  fighting  personnel  came  to  her  res- 
cue and  managed  to  evict  the  bushy  tailed 
Intruder. 

Whenever  possible,  the  PIC  staff  answers 
qtiestions  concerning  state  and  local  prob- 
lems as  well  as  those  having  to  do  with  fed- 
eral agencies.  There  is  never  any  chturge  for 
this  service  even  though  many  Centers  hire 
bilingual  information  specialists  so  that  peo- 
ple can  receive  assistance  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

Another  benefit  is  the  availability  of  gov- 
ernment publications  within  close  proximity 
to  PIC's.  Because  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  this  material,  the  Government  Printing 
Office  has  moved  stocks  of  Its  books  and 
pamphlets  into  federal  offices  adjacent  to  the 
PIC's.  The  combination  of  a  Government 
Bookstore  and  a  Federal  Information  Center 
is  natural.  Both  serve  and  provide  valuable 
information  to  the  public. 

A   TOtrCH   OF    WARMTH 

Those  who  staff  the  Federal  Information 
Centers  aroimd  the  country  are  friendly,  re- 
sourceful and  eager  to  please.  What  other 
government  agency  would  help  a  student 
with  his  homework,  babysit  with  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  had  strayed  from  home,  or 
be  able  to  talk  to  an  Italian  lady  in  her  na- 
tive tongue  about  how  and  where  to  collect 
her  Social  Security  check? 

Upon  leaving  the  Federal  Information  Cen- 
ter  in  Manhattan,  it  was  evident  that  it  is 
possible  for  government  to  be  efficient  and 
at  the  same  time  personable.  PIC's  provide 
a  vital  link  between  the  citizen  and  his  gov- 
ernment, and  they  help  make  government 
responsive  to  the  people's  needs. 

HOW    TO    CONTACT    YOUR    NEAREST    FIC 

You  will  find  Federal  Information  Centers 
listed  under  the  "U^.  Government"  section 
in  your  telephone  directory.  Or  visit  your 
nearest  Federal  Building.  Often  PIC's  are  lo- 


cated in  or  adjacent  to  the  lobby.  A  cwnplete 
listing  of  all  the  Federal  Information  Cen- 
ters has  been  compiled  for  Moneytalks"  read- 
ers. In  those  cities  serviced  with  a  telephone 
tleline,  the  number  Indicated  will  connect 
you  with  the  nearest  PIC. 
Alabama: 

Birmingham,  322-8591.  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mobile,  438-1421,  Toll-free  tleline  to  New 
Orleans,  La. 
Arizona: 

Tucson,    622-1611,    ToU-free    tleline    to 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Phoenix,  (602)  261-3313.  Federal  Building 
230  N.  First  Ave.  85025. 
Arkansas : 

Little  Rock,  37^-6177,  ToU-free  tleline  to 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
California: 

Los  Angeles.  (213)  688-3800,  Federal  Build- 
ing, 300  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  90012. 

Sacramento,  (916)  449-3344,  Federal  Build- 
ing— U.S.  Courthovise,  660  Capitol  Mall  95814. 
San  Diego.   (714)    293-6030,  202   C.  Street 
92101. 

San  Francisco,  (415)  556-6600,  Federal 
BuUdlng,  U.S.  Courthouse.  460  Golden  Gate 
Ave.  94102. 

San    Jose,    275-7422,    ToU-free    tleline   to 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Colorado : 

Colorado  Springs,  471-9491,  ToU-free  tie- 
line  to  Denver.  Colo. 

Denver,  (303)  837-3602,  Federal  Building, 
VS.  Courthouse,  1961  Stout  St.  80202. 

Pueblo,  544-9523,  ToU-free  tleline  to  Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Connecticut : 

Hartford,  627-2617.  ToU-free  tleline  to 
New  York.  N.Y. 

New  Haven,  624-4720.  Toll-free  tleline  to 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Florida: 

Fort  Lauderdale,  622-8531,  Toll-free  tleline 
to  Miami,  Fla. 

Miami,  (305)  350-4155,  Federal  BuUdlng, 
51  Southwest  First  Ave.  33130. 

Jacksonville,  354-4766,  Toll-free  tleline  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

St.  Petersburg,  (813)  893-3495,  WilUam  0. 
Cramer,  Federal  BuUdlng,  144  First  Ave.  8. 
33701. 

Tampa,  229-7911,  ToU-free  tleline  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Pla. 

West  Palm  Beach,  833-7566.  Toll-free  tie- 
line  to  Miami,  Fla. 
Georgia : 

Atlanta,  (404)  526-6891,  Federal  BuUdlng, 
276  Peachtree  St.  NJ!.  30303. 
Hawaii: 

Honolulu,  (808)  546-8620,  U.S.  Post  Office, 
Courthouse  &  Customhouse.  336  Merchant 
St.  96813. 
niinois: 

Chicago,  (312)  353-4242,  Everett  McKlnley 
Dirksen  BuUdlng,  219  South  Dearborn  8t. 
60604. 
Indiana : 

IndianapoUs.      (317)      269-7373,     Federal 
BuUdlng,  UJ3.  Courthouse.  46  East  Ohio  St. 
46204. 
Iowa: 

Des  Moines,    282-9091,  ToU-free  tleline  to 
Omaha.  Neb. 
Kansas: 

Topeka,  232-7229,  Toll-free  tleline  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Wichita,  268-6931,  ToU-free  tlelUie  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kentucky: 
"LouisvUle,  (502)   582-6261,  Federal  BuUd- 
lng, 600  Federal  Place  40202. 
Louisiana: 

New  Orleans  (504)  589-6696,  Federal  BuUd- 
lng. Room  1210,  701  Loyola  Ave.  70118. 
Maryland: 

Baltimore,  (301)  962-4980,  Federal  Build- 
ing. 31  Hopkins  Plaza,  21201. 
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Massachussetts : 

Boston,  (617)  223-7121,  J.F.K.  Federal 
Building,  Cambridge  Street,  Lobby,  1st  Floor 
02203. 

Michigan : 

Detroit,  (313)  226-7016,  Federal  BuUdlng, 
UJS.  Courthouse,  231  West  Lafayette  St.  48226. 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis  (612)  726-2073,  Federal  BuUd- 
lng, U.S.  Courthouse.  110  South  Fourth  St. 
65401. 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City  (816)  374-2466,  Federal  BuUd- 
lng. 601  East  Twelfth  St.  64106. 

St.  Joseph,  233-8206,  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  (314)  426-4106,  Federal  Building, 
1520  Market  St.  63103. 

Nebraska: 

Omaha  (402)  221-3353  Federal  BuUdlng, 
VS.  Post  Office  &  Courthouse,  216  N.  17th  St. 
68102. 

New  Jersey: 

Newark  (201)  645-3600,  Federal  Building, 
970  Broad  St.  07102. 

Trenton,  896-4400.  ToU-free  tleline  to 
Newark.  N.J. 

New  Mexico : 

Albuquerque,  (505)  766-3091.  Federal 
Building,  U.S.  Courthouse,  500  Gold  Ave., 
8.W.  87101. 

Santa  Pe.  983-7748.  ToU-free  tleline  to 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

New  York : 

Albany,  463-4421,  Toll-free  tleline  to  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Buffalo  (716)  842-6770,  Federal  BuUdlng. 
Ill  West  Huron  St.  14202. 

New  York  (212)  264-4464,  Lobby,  Federal 
Building.  26  Federal  Plaza  10007. 

Rochester,  646-5075.  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Syracuse,  476-8545,  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

North  Carolina: 

Charlotte,  376-3600,  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ohio: 

Akron,  375-5475,  Toll-free  tleline  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Columbus,  221-1014,  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  (513)  684-2801,  Federal  BuUd- 
lng, 550  Main  Street  46202. 

Cleveland.  (216)  522-4040.  Federal  BuUd- 
lng, 1240  East  Ninth  St.  44199. 

Dayton,  Toll-free  tleline  to  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Toledo,  244-8626,  ToU-free  tleline,  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma  City,  (406)  231-4868.  U.S.  Post 
Office  &  Federal  BuUdlng,  201  N.W.  3rd  St. 
73102. 

Tulsa,  684-4193,  Toll-free  tleline  to  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

Oregon: 

Portland,  (603)  221-2222,  208  VS.  Court- 
house, 620  Southwest  Main  St.  97206. 

Pennsylvania : 

Philadelphia,  (216)  597-7042,  Federal 
Building,  600  Arch  Street  19106. 

Pittsburgh,  (412)  644-3456,  Federal  BuUd- 
lng, 1000  Liberty  Ave.  15222. 

Scranton,  346-7081.  ToU-free  tleline  to 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island: 

Providence,  331-6666,  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tennessee : 

Chattanooga,  265-8231,  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Memphis,  (901)  634-3286,  Clifford  Davis 
Federal  Building,  167  N.  Main  St.  38103. 

Texas: 

Austin,  472-6494,  Toll-free  tleline  to  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Dallas,  749-2131,  ToU-free  tleline  to  Port 
Worth.  Tex. 


Fort  Worth.  (817)  334-3624,  Fritz  Garland 
Lanham  Federal  BuUdlng.  819  Taylor  St. 
76102. 

Houston,  (713)  226-5711,  Federal  Building, 
U.S.  Courthouse,  815  Rusk  Ave.  77002. 

San  Antonio,  224-4471.  ToU-free  tleline  to 
Houston,  Tex. 

Utah: 

Ogden,  Toll-free  tleline  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City,  (801)  624-5353.  Federal 
Building.  VS.  Post  Office,  Courthouse,  125  So. 
State  St.  84138. 

Washington : 

Seattle,  (206)  442-0570,  Federal  BuUdlng, 
915  Second  Ave.  08174. 

Tacoma,  383-5230,  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Wisconsin : 

MUwaukee,  271-2273,  Toll-free  tleline  to 
Chicago,  111. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ALLIES 
AND  INTERESTS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  essay 
by  William  Saflre  which  appeared  in  the 
July  21  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Although  many  may  have  already  seen 
it,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  special  note  in 
this  forum. 

Mr.  Saflre  addresses  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  peacemaker  in  the 
Middle  East  and  its  impact  on  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Arab  countries  and  with 
Israel.  The  question  he  poses  Is,  "Does 
our  role  as  broker  between  Jerusalem 
and  Cairo  make  us  neutrals  in  our  rela- 
tions with  both  adversaries?  Can  we  re- 
main a  strong  ally  to  one  If  we  are  to 
gain  traction  with  the  other?" 

In  his  response,  Saflre  explores  and 
defines  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
finely  drawing  the  distinction  between 
those  Interests  based  largely  on  com- 
mercial and  political  considerations  and 
those  rising  out  of  a  shared  regard  for  a 
system  of  values  and  a  way  of  life. 

To  the  former,  Mr.  Saflre  continues 
to  ascribe  the  term  "interest": 

America  has  an  interest  in  Egypt.  Wo 
benefit  if  we  can  help  that  impoverished  na- 
tion straighten  out  its  economy,  and  not  be 
forced  to  trade  young  lives  In  war  to  receive 
subsidies  from  oil-rich  Arab  states.  We  profit 
by  Egypt's  turn  away  from  debilitating 
socialism,  and  gain  from  the  peace  that  Its 
stabUity  could  bring  about. 

In  characterizing  the  latter,  however, 
he  uses  the  word  "ally."  Saflre  con- 
tinues : 

America  is  an  ally  of  Israel.  "Ally"  Is  a 
subjective,  emotional  word  scorned  by  diplo- 
mats who  see  national  attachments  as  tem- 
porary, dictated  by  economic  or  geopolitical 
interest.  But  to  be  an  aUy  Is  neither  a  some- 
time nor  a  wartime  thing;  it  Is  a  valuable 
and  sometimes  mystic  connection  between 
peoples. 

Saflre  warns  against  balancing  one 
Interest  too  heavily  against  the  other: 

Oxir  diplomats  err  in  trying  to  befriend  an 
Egypt  by  defriendlng  an  Israel. 

He  suggests  that  there  should  be  room 
In  the  peace  brokering  for  accommodat- 
ing both  at  the  expense  of  neither. 

However,  he  concludes : 

Israelis  have  a  right  to  their  kingdom 
with  secure  borders,  now,  here  on  earth,  and 
America  as  peacemaker  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  least  nnbarrassed  to  be  known  as  a 
reliable  ally  In  that  cause. 


Mr.  President,  I  heartily  concur  and 
commend  Mr.  Saflre's  words  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Difference  Betvteen  Allies  and 

Interests 

(By  William  Saflre) 

Cairo. — At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes, facing  the  sea  of  GaUlee,  where  Jesus 
delivered  his  most  famous  sermon  a  couple 
of  mlUenia  ago,  a  Bedouin  Arab  famUy  now 
lives  in  a  black  tent.  The  woman  of  the  tent 
works,  the  kids  and  their  goats  nibble  at 
whatever  they  can  find,  as  the  head  of  the 
nomadic  famUy  stares  at  a  Syrian  broadcast 
on  an  IsraeU  television  set. 

There  you  have  the  Middle  East:  a  TV 
antenna  sticking  out  of  a  Bedouin  tent,  hos- 
tile anti-Israel  propaganda  arriving  courtesy 
of  Israeli  technology,  the  medium  of  today 
competing  with  the  message  of  thousands  of 
years  ago  at  that  spot:  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers.  .  .  ." 

Americans  are  the  peacemakers  today,  and 
It  might  be  helpful  for  us  to  get  our  sermon 
straight.  Does  our  role  as  broker  between 
Jerusalem  and  Cairo  make  us  neutrals  in  our 
relations  with  both  adversaries?  Can  we  re- 
main a  strong  ally  to  one  if  we  are  to  gain 
traction  with  the  other? 

For  years,  diplomatists  have  been  insisting 
that  great  powers  do  not  have  friends,  only 
interests.  Professionals  In  our  State  Depart- 
ment have  been  saying  that  we  have  been 
letting  "domestic  considerations"  unduly  in- 
fluence our  foreign  economic  interests. 

Since  hardnosedness  and  toughmlndedness 
are  much  in  vogue,  Israel's  spokesmen  coun- 
ter with  arguments  stressing  America's  self- 
interest  in  building  a  strong.  Independent 
Jewish  state  that  can  act  as  a  bulwark 
against  Communism  and  resist  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Arab  nationalism  in  a  strategic  area. 

At  the  risk  of  softnosedness  and  tender- 
mindedness,  let  me  suggest  that  national 
self-interest  ought  not  to  be  the  sole  basis 
for  foreign  policy,  and  that  our  relationship 
with  Israel  and  with  Arab  states  is  by  its 
nature  quite  different. 

America  has  an  interest  in  Egypt.  We  bene- 
fit if  we  can  help  that  Impoverished  nation 
straighten  out  its  economy,  and  not  be  forced 
to  trade  young  lives  in  war  to  receive  sub- 
sidies from  oil-rich  Arab  states.  We  profit  by 
Egypt's  turn  away  from  debilitating  social- 
ism, and  gain  from  the  peace  that  its  sta- 
bility could  bring  about.  We  are  right  In 
wanting  to  establish  relations  far  better  than 
"correct." 

America  is  an  aUy  of  Israel.  "Ally"  Is  a 
subjective,  emotional  word  scorned  by  diplo- 
mats who  see  national  attachments  as  tem- 
porary, dictated  by  economic  or  geopolitical 
interest.  But  to  be  an  aUy  is  neither  a  some- 
time nor  a  wartime  thing;  It  Is  a  valuable 
and  sometimes  mystic  connection  between 
peoples. 

Why  is  America  an  ally  of  Israel?  A  visit 
there  tells  the  story:  It  Is  a  democracy,  with 
an  active  opposition  and  a  free  press,  and 
that  spark  is  one  we  should  breathe  on  wher- 
ever it  appears.  Although  the  kibbutz  life 
gets  the  publicity,  the  small,  private-property 
co-op  makes  the  money  and  Is  growing 
faster,  showing  that  Israel's  economy  is 
powered  by — of  all  things — what  we  have 
come  to  call  the  Protestant  ethic. 

Our  longstanding  recognition  in  the  United 
States  of  the  Jews'  right  to  a  homeland  after 
World  War  II:  our  admiration  for  their 
wUUngness  to  fight  for  their  independence: 
and,  surely,  the  attachment  of  many  VS. 
Jevra  to  the  Zionist  dream — aU  this  goes  to- 
ward making  a  relationship  what  Winston 
Churt:hUl  would  call  "special." 
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The  diplomat  who  derides  the  Introduc- 
tion of  such  sentiment  Into  any  foreign 
Intercourse — who  calls  It  "unrealistic" — ^is 
himself  out  of  touch  with  political  reality 
In  modem  democracies.  Public  opinion 
counts,  and  it  Is  not  always  determined  by 
the  neat  patterns  of  Immediate  self-interest. 
Cultural  affinity,  tradition,  admiration  for 
plucklness,  common  ways  for  doing  politics 
and  business,  the  expectation  of  returned 
loyalty— all  this  goes  Into  the  Intangible 
making  of  an  ally. 

Our  diplomats  err  In  trying  to  befriend  an 
Egypt  by  defrlendlng  an  Israel.  There  are 
other,  more  complex  ways  to  express  our 
Interest  in  Egypt  than  to  Join  her  In  con- 
demnation of  our  ally.  We  can  act  as  honest 
brokers  without  trying  to  deceive  one  side 
by  pretending  that  we  do  not  know  and  are 
not  allied  to  the  other  side:  We  might  even 
pick  up  a  point  for  candor. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  goes  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  less  familiar  por- 
tion goes.  "Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Israelis  have  a  right  to  their  kingdom  with 
secure  borders  now,  here  on  earth,  and  Amer- 
ica as  peacemaker  ought  not  to  be  In  the 
least  embarrassed  to  be  known  as  a  reliable 
ally  In  that  cause. 


CHILDHOOD    SOCIAL    INDICATORS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Orthopsychlatrlc  Association 
recently  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  This  association  has  con- 
tributed for  over  50  years  to  the  multi- 
disciplinary  study  and  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  human  behavior. 

The  president  of  the  association  this 
year  is  Orville  G.  Brim,  who  serves  as 
president  of  the  Foundation  for  Child 
Development.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  known  and  worked  with  Bert 
Brim  for  many  years,  both  in  his  pres- 
ent position  and  in  his  previous  position 
as  president  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Throughout  his  career,  Dr.  Brim 
has  not  only  served  well  the  scientific 
and  professional  communities  concerned 
with  the  study  of  child  development,  but 
also  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  shaping  of  public  policy  to  support 
and  strengthen  families  and  children. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  as- 
sociation. Dr.  Brim  eloquently  outlines 
many  of  the  steps  needed  to  link  tradi- 
tional research  and  services  in  child  care 
to  national  policies  designed  to  help  fam- 
ilies and  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  presidential  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  review  his  thoughtful 
recommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Macbo-Structttkal  Inflttences  on  Child 
Dbvelopmxnt  and  the  Nehj  for  Child- 
hood Social  Indicators* 

(By  OrvUle  O.  Brim.  Jr.) 
The  place  to  begin  Is  to  give  you  the  new 
title  for  my  remarks,  namely,  "Macro-Struc- 
tural Influences  on  Child  Development  and 
the  Need  for  ChUdhood  Social  Indicators  " 


•Presidential  Address  to  the  American  Or- 
thopsychlatrlc Association  Plfty-second  An- 
nual Meeting,  Washington,  D.C.  March  1976. 
To  be  published  In  American  Journal  of 
Orthopsychiatry,  July  1975.       —' 


Now,  before  you  head  for  the  doors.  I  remind 
you  that  Ortho's  unique  strength  Is  that 
It  Is  multl-dlsclpUnary — and  I  ask  you  to 
Join  me  In  an  experiment  which  may  test 
the  outer  limits  of  our  multl-discipUnary 
nature. 

I  believe  that  we  need  new  kinds  of  data 
to  aid  this  nation  in  forming  its  child  de- 
velopment policies.  These  new  data  are  de- 
manded by  what  is  now  an  imperative  change 
in  the  focus  of  our  concern  in  child  devel- 
opment. I  say  that  we  now  must  stress  the 
macro-structural  influences  on  child  devel- 
opment— must  look  at  economics,  cultural 
values,  politics,  law,  and  sociology  In  rela- 
tion to  child  development — must  get  these 
areas  linked  to  traditional  research  and  serv- 
ices in  child  care. 

THE   changed    value   OF   CHILDREN   IN   SOCIETY 

We  are,  in  this  nation,  moving  Into  on 
era  which  may  be  historically  the  most 
precarious  for  America's  children.  The  evolu- 
tion of  our  society  from  a  rural  to  an  urban- 
based  family  system,  from  an  extended  to  a 
nuclear  family  system,  and  from  a  labor- 
intensive  to  a  machine  economy,  has  made 
the  child  no  longer  an  economic  asset  in 
the  family. 

Meanwhile,  marked  Increases  in  the  cost 
of  raising  a  child  cause  individual  parents 
and  the  economy  generaUy  to  view  child- 
bearing  and  child-rearing  as  an  economic 
liability.  In  competition  with  other  values. 
Moreover,  at  the  Ideological  level  there  has 
been  a  downgrading  of  the  sense  of  personal 
work  derived  from  parenthood,  especially  for 
women.  The  ego  satisfactions  gained  from 
having  children  are  deteriorating. 

How  then,  can  children  lay  claim  to  our 
support  in  this  new  era?  What  do  they  have 
left?  Children  lay  claim  on  the  rest  of  us 
now  because  they  are  vulnerable;  and  thus 
engage  our  humanltarlanlsm;  because  they 
are  persons  and  hold  legal  rights,  as  we  do, 
in  society  and  thus  demand  our  considera- 
tion; and  because  in  children  we  see  the 
future  of  man.  and  they  are  integral  to  our 
most  distant  visions. 

But  these  are  weakening  claims,  no  longer 
backed  up  by  the  economic  sanction  of  a 
productive  position  In  society.  The  child's 
weakness  is  manifest  In  much  that  we  see 
about  us: 

Just  recently  in  federal  cutbacks  in  sup- 
port of  child  nutrition — the  removal  of  sub- 
sidized school  lunches;  and,  in  support  of 
child  health— as  In  the  refusal  to  provide 
free  vaccinations.  We  can  observe  that  when 
things  get  tight,  "chUdren  are  the  first  to 
go." 

MACHO-STRUCnJHAL    INFLUENCES    ON    CHILD 
CARE 

In  this  era  when  children  have  become 
objects  for  manipulation,  the  subject  of 
budget  cuts,  the  targets  of  mass  advertising, 
the  scapegoats  of  prejudice,  we  need  addi- 
tional strategies.  It  no  longer  Is  enough  to 
do  medical  and  psychological  research  on 
the  development  of  children,  nor  to  Inter- 
vene on  an  individual  basis  in  providing 
comfort,  counseling,  and  therapy.  We  need 
national  policies  for  child  development,  and 
so  we  must  add  now  a  concern  with  the 
macro-structural  Influences  on  child  develop- 
ment. As  knowledge  from  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  grows,  we  can  raise  our  as- 
pirations and  progress  from  amelioration  to 
intervention,  and  to  the  sophisticated  con- 
cept of  linkages  between  child  development 
and  society's  macro-structure. 

Our  blueprint  for  child  development  work 
In  the  decade  ahead  must  include  the  great 
social  forces— technology,  the  law.  the  mass 

media,  economic  and  social  discrimination 

which  affect  o\u  child  care  institutions — the 
family,  the  school,  the  clinic,  the  day  care 
center.  Such  forces  affect,  too,  the  very  pur- 
poses of  child-rearing,  as  when  military  and 
scientific    international     competition    pro- 


duced extreme  American  emphasis  on  Intel- 
lectual development  of  children  during  the 
late  l950's  and  '60's — with  millions  for  lo 
and  hardly  a  dime  for  love  and  Joy — so  that 
only  now  are  we  once  again  asking  children- 
"Show  me  what  you  can  do  besides  read  and 
write." 

Contrast  these  macro-structural  determi- 
nants with  two  other  levels  of  influence 
First,  the  "micro-structural"  level  is  famil- 
iar to  most  of  us,  and  deals  primarily  with 
the  people  who  care  for  children.  Our  Inter- 
est Is  in  individual  differences,  and  Is  mainly 
clinical  in  nature.  Research  involves  fine- 
grain  analysis  of.  for  example,  the  Influence 
of  a  particular  kind  of  parental  behavior  on 
a  child's  personality.  This  includes  work 
done  diiring  the  1940'8  on  the  effects  of 
parental  differences  in  weaning  and  toUet 
training  practices;  and  more  recently  on 
the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  teacher-puou 
Interaction. 

One  level  above  this  is  a  "meso-struct\u^" 
level,  or  middle  level  of  influences.  It  in- 
cludes the  Institutions  that  serve  chUdren 
Research  now  makes  comparisons  of  types  of 
families,  or  types  of  schools,  or  types  of 
chlld-care  institutions,  without  dealing  with 
individual  variabUity  within  such  systems 
Is  the  extended  family,  for  Instance,  better 
than  the  nuclear  family  for  certain  kinds  of 
child  care?  Are  small  classes  in  school  su- 
perior to  large  classes? 

Now,  if  one  believes  that  the  extended 
family  system  has  consequences  more  desir- 
able for  children  than  does  the  nuclear  fam- 
ily system,  the  national  policy  issue  then 
Is  how  one  generates  an  extended  family  sys- 
tem (or  perhaps  its  functional  equivalent). 
This  question  forces  us  to  consider  the  third 
and  higher  level  of  determinants;  that  Is, 
what  are  the  Influences  that  produce  differ- 
ent kinds  of  famUy  structures,  school  sys- 
tems, day  care  settings,  and  health  delivery 
systems?  One  is  moved  inexorably  to  the  con- 
sideration of  macro-structural  forces — of  eco- 
nomic Influences,  of  historical  determinants, 
of  cultural  values,  of  sociological  trends  and 
political  science  factors.  One  must  deal  with 
the  new  histories  of  child  care,  which  show 
the  powerful  influences  on  child-rearing  of 
beliefs  about  the  fundamental  natiire  of 
"human  nature,"  such  as  basic  depravity,  or 
predestination.  We  are  directed  to  the  Issue 
of  income  redistribution  and  Income  mainte- 
nance policies;  to  questions  of  the  effects 
of  race  discrimination  and  social  stratlflca- 
tion  on  day-to-day  family  operations;  to  the 
Influence  of  the  mass  media  on  children,  both 
detrimental  and  benign.  And,  among  these 
macro-structural  determinants  of  child  care, 
we  come  upon  the  emerging  Issue  of  in- 
equalities In  possession  of  life  management 
information,  including  information  about 
child  development.  These  inequalities  In  the 
possession  of  useful  knowledge  in  our  society 
seem  Indeed  to  be  more  gross  and  unjust  than 
Income  inequalities. 

If  we  are  to  study  these  large-scale  societal 
Influences  on  children — as  I  believe  we 
must — new  talents  are  required.  As  I  have 
said  often  during  this  past  year,  we  must 
get  some  new  actors  onto  the  child  develop- 
ment scene.  We  must  recruit  new  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
entists— economists,  historians,  lawyers,  po- 
litical scientists,  and  sociologists — to  pursue 
their  inquiries  linking  macro -Institutions  to 
the  lives  of  children,  and  to  link  up  with 
developmental  pwychologlsts,  social  workers, 
child  psychiatrists,  pediatricians,  In  analyz- 
ing the  Impact  of  societal  forces  on  the  Indi- 
vidual child.  I  Illustrate  with  a  few  exam- 
ples from  economics,  law,  sociology  and  social 
psychology. 

NEW  ACTOBS  AND  NEW  RESEARCH  ON  THE  CHILO 
DEVELOPMENT  SCENE 

1.  Economists 
The  economics  of  child  development  to  • 
rapidly  growing  field,  albeit  from  a  small 
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numerical  base  of  experts  at  this  time.  The 
study  of  the  effects  of  income  maintenance 
tnd  income  redistribution  on  families  and 
on  non-family  child  care  institutions  is  one 
area  of  special  Interest.  Fundamental  dis- 
agreements among  economists  as  to  what 
this  country's  policies  should  be  on  support- 
ing day  care  dramatically  Illustrate  the  need 
for  more  research  and  analysis  on  this  type 
of  problem  If  we  are  to  develop  a  workable 
national  policy  for  children.  On  the  one 
band  Is  the  position  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment fund  directly  the  establishment  of 
child  care  institutions,  under  federal 
auspices  or  through  grants  to  state  and  local 
organizations,  meanwhile  setting  and  main- 
taining standards.  On  the  other  hand  Is  the 
view  that  parents  In  need  can  purchase  day 
care  services  on  the  open  market  In  a  free 
enterprise  system  if  we  have  an  effective 
national  program  of  Income  redistribution. 

A  second  Instance,  in  economics,  is  the 
study  of  "human  capital,"  and  cost/beneflt 
analyses.  What  kind  of  early  Investment — 
probably  no  later  than  the  second  year  of 
life— In  a  brain-damaged  child  might  keep 
Mm  In  the  mainstream,  keep  him  out  of 
special  classes  in  the  formal  school  system 
during  a  twelve-year  period,  with  economic 
gtOn  to  the  society?  Referring  back  to  the 
decline  In  federally-supported  nutritional 
supplements  in  the  form  of  school  lunches, 
what  might  be  the  cost/benefit  ratio?  How 
much  more  than  the  price  of  a  lunch  will 
It  cost  society  over  the  long  term  in  lost 
productivity,  and  in  the  need  for  institu- 
tionalization, of  children  damaged  by  nutri- 
tional deficiencies?  This  Is  a  cold-blooded 
way  to  make  the  case  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren in  our  society,  but  I  say  again  that  the 
competition  for  goods  and  services  In  the 
American  economy  Is  economic  and  political, 
and  we  can  no  longer  rely  solely  on  good 
will  and  individual  acts  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness to  provide  for  children  in  this  country. 
2.  Lawyers 

Secondly,  since  I  am  not  asstunlng  that 
these  market  place  analyses  are  going  to  take 
care  of  all  of  our  problems,  some  greater  en- 
coiuagement  to  the  legal  profession  to  get 
Into  this  area  of  study  must  be  given.  The 
development  of  public  Interest  law  groups 
dealing  with  child  advocacy  has,  of  course, 
been  a  remarkable  event  in  this  country  in 
the  past  decade.  But  I  think  that  we  need 
to  provide,  in  addition,  some  more  factual 
and  theoretical  support,  for  their  continuing 
work,  by  making  a  major  analysis  of  the 
assumptions  implicit  in  Western  law  that 
are  made  about  children  and  child  develop- 
ment. We  need  to  appraise  the  accumulated 
and  often  irrational  body  of  law  and  custom 
about  child  development  which  we  trail  be- 
hind us  from  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  of 
Western  culture.  As  Professor  John  Simon 
states:  ^  "Age-grstdlng  suffuses  the  legal  or- 
der. In  countless  contexts,  a  person's  rights. 
powers,  duties  and  disabilities  under  the  law 
depend  on  a  determination  that  he  or  she 
lias  'come  of  age.'  Chronological  age  decides 
whether  or  not  a  person  can — or  must — go 
to  school,  go  to  Jail,  marry,  work,  obey  par- 
ents, speak  freely,  worship  Ood,  see  a  movie. 
Inspect  school  records,  receive  parental  sup- 
port, provide  support  to  parents,  have  coun- 
sel, testify,  own  a  credit  card,  endure  beat- 
ings, buy,  sell,  smoke,  bet.  drink,  drive.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  classlflcations  are 
statutory.  Additional  classifications  are 
made  by  public  officials  acting  under  fed- 
eral or  state  law.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  source 
of  age-grading  law — statutory.  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative— it  has  special  consequences  for 
the  least  advantaged  children:  the  poor  and 
the  disabled.  These  are  the  youths  most  likely 
to  drop  out  of  school  at  an  age  when  at- 
tendance is  compulsory;    to  undergo  some 
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variety  of  punishment  or  of  criminal  or  civil 
commitment  at  an  age  when  fewer  procedural 
safeguards  are  available;  or  to  need  some 
form  of  government  assistance,  often  granted 
or  withheld  according  to  age.  Moreover,  these 
children — as  a  result  of  personal  Incapacity 
or  lack  of  family  resources — may  be  least 
equipped  to  overcome  or  avoid  governmental 
age-grading  restrictions  through  persuasion, 
through  legal  challenge,  or  through  escape  to 
private  schools,  hospitals  and  other  non- 
governmental systems. 

Age  grading  not  only  has  a  differential  im- 
pact according  to  socioeconomic  class  and 
according  to  health  status,  its  rules  vary  as 
they  move  from  one  legal  arena  to  another, 
from  the  male  sex  to  the  female  sex,  from 
state  to  state  and  town  to  town,  and  from 
Judge  to  Judge  or  from  one  administrator  to 
another.  Whatever  its  form  and  expression, 
the  presence  of  age-grading  is  ubiquitous 
and  commanding  .  .  ." 

3.  Sociologists  and  social  psychologists 
My  fellow  sociologists  have  many  tasks  and 
challenges  before  them  In  the  field  of  child 
development,  and  of  course,  the  creation  of 
childhood  social  indicators  is  one  of  these. 
Before  commenting  on  these  new  indicators  I 
want  to  mention  in  passing  one  other  stra- 
tegic leadership  role  that  I  hope  sociologists 
win  fill.  I  refer  to  evaluation  studies  of 
major  social  experiments.  Probably  tjie  best 
known  Instances  are  the  evaluation  of  Sesame 
Street  and  of  Head  Start.  These  programs 
were  specifically  directed  to  children. 

There  are,  also,  many  other  major  social 
experiments  where  even  though  the  primary 
purpose  is  not  child  development,  the  pro- 
gram nevertheless  may  have  profound  In- 
fiuence  on  children.  A  likely  case  Is  the  nega- 
tive Income  tax  experiment  In  New  Jersey, 
where  there  Is  a  possibility  of  appraising  the 
actual  consequences  for  children  of  an  Income 
maintenance  program  on  such  objective  cri- 
teria as  school  attendance,  school  perform- 
ance, and  health  records.  If  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  these  and  other  powerful 
macro-structural  events  on  children,  evalua- 
tion studies  are  Imperative. 

SOCIAL   INDICATORS   FOR    CHILDREN 

But  the  main  role  for  sociologists  and  social 
psychologists,  I  submit.  Is  to  take  the  lead 
In  developing  childhood  indicators.  Now. 
what  are  they?  Nothing  esoteric  is  meant  by 
using  the  term  "indicators  of  the  state  of 
the  child"  or  "indicators  of  child  develop- 
ment." or  even  "childhood  social  indicators." 
These  all  refer  to  the  same  body  of  Informa- 
tion, namely:  statistical  time  series  data  that 
measure  changes  (or  constancies)  In  signifi- 
cant characteristics.  To  produce  these  facts 
clearly  requires  that  there  be  Identical 
measures,  repetitively  applied  over  time,  to 
comparable  populations  of  children. 

As  my  colleague  at  the  Foundation  for 
Child  Development,  Dr.  Nicholas  Zlll,  has 
pointed  out,  "National  statistics  on  the  well- 
being  of  children,  on  the  amounts  and  kinds 
of  care  they  are  receiving,  on  their  physical, 
cognitive,  and  emotional  development — such 
statistics  vary  greatly  In  availability,  quality, 
adequacy  of  population  coverage,  geographic 
scope  and  detail,  continuity,  and  compara- 
bility over  time.  Data  on  the  psychological 
well-being  of  children  and  on  their  social  and 
emotional  development  are  generally  much 
less  adequate  than  statistics  on  childreits 
physical  health  and  development,  or  on  their 
Intellectual  development  and  educational 
achievements." 

The  variety  of  information  collected  In- 
cludes data  on  nutrition,  educational  at- 
tendance and  achievement;  possession  of 
knowledge  in  science  and  in  the  arts;  In- 
stances of  child  abuse;  deficient  health  care; 
characteristics  of  housing;  type  of  family 
structure;  where  children  are  and  who  they 
are  with  on,  say,  a  given  Tuesday  In  the 
Spring. 


Surveys  would  add  a  vital  subjective  di- 
mension to  national  Indicators  and  social 
reports  on  the  lives  of  American  children 
today.  The  absence  of  reports  from  children 
about  children  is  a  striking  deficiency  in 
current  survey  research  on  the  quality  of  life 
In  America.  Adults  are  Interviewed  about 
their  attitudes  cmd  values,  their  "hopes  and 
fears,"  and  the  "perceived  quality"  of  their 
lives.  Such  assessments  of  subjective  well- 
being  and  Its  relationship  to  objective  life 
conditions  form  a  major  theme  In  modem 
social  Indicators  research. 

The  value  of  these  indicators  Is  to  provide 
a  better  national  profile  of  children's  lives 
and  of  the  care  they  receive,  and  to  allow  us 
to  relate  changes  in  environmental  factors 
to  changes  In  indicators  of  child  weU-being. 
The  successful  evaluation  of  macro-level  pol- 
icies requires  evaluations  Unking  the  social 
experiment  to  children,  and  this  in  turn  re- 
quires data  collected  over  time.  In  a  sys- 
tematic way  on  America's  children.  Again 
quoting  Dr.  Zlll,  "the  administrative  statis- 
tics which  are  so  often  relied  on  for  policy 
debate  and  decision  making  can  provide  in- 
formation only  on  the  families  which  are 
covered  by  or  make  use  of  the  particular 
social  service.  Repetitive  sample  surveys  can 
provide  far  better  estimates  of  the  need  for 
resources  and  the  Incidence  and  prevalence 
of  various  behavioral  and  developmental 
problems  In  the  general  child  population. 

But  beyond  facts  and  figures,  the  survey 
would  help  provide  enlightenment  on  why 
social  conditions  are  changing  and  how  we 
can  make  children's  lives  change  for  the  bet- 
ter sooner.  Thus,  the  most  Important  func- 
tion of  surveys  and  the  development  of  chlld- 
hood  social  indicators  Is  to  help  shape  public 
policies  and  social  programs  In  the  future. 
To  bring  about  effective  actions  In  Improving 
the  lot  of  children,  we  need  not  only  political 
consensus,  but  facts  about  conditions  over 
space  and  time,  and  understanding  of  the 
variations  and  covariations  In  these  condi- 
tions. Childhood  social  indicators  supply  the 
facts,  and  causal  analysis  can  help  to  furnish 
the  xinderstandlng." 

POSSIBLE    DANGERS    IN    CHILDBOOD     SOCIAL 
INDICATORS 

The  cautions  we  must  have  In  mind  in  ad- 
vancing the  development  of  child  social  in- 
dicators seem  to  me  to  fall  Into  two  classes. 
The  first  is  the  familiar  set  of  concerns  about 
privacy,  confidentiality,  and  labeling.  The 
second,  perhaps  less  familiar,  is  about  de- 
humanizatlon  of  the  child. 

First,  then,  as  for  privacy:  informed  con- 
sent of  both  parent  and  child  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  rule.  This  Includes  approval 
of  at  least  one  parent  for  Interviewing  a 
child,  and  also  a  standardized  and  congenial 
means  for  obtaining  the  child's  own  consent. 
For  confidentiality,  the  usual  rxiles  regulating 
records  must  govern  such  enterprises.'  The 
establishment  of  data  archives  from  surveys 
in  both  public  and  private  sectors  now  are 
regulated  by  an  Increasingly  formal  set  of 
criteria  regarding  identification  and  access. 
I  should  say  that  embracing  the  concept  of 
child  social  indicators  does  not  imply  a  Jus- 
tification of  shoddy  record  keeping,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  now  are  a  contribution  to 
the  "social  indicators"  enterprise.  In  fact,  a 
systematic  collection  of  data  on  the  nation's 
children  under  acceptable  conditions  of  In- 
formed consent  and  protection  of  confiden- 
tiality removes  the  current  feeble  Justifica- 
tion for  inferior  recordkeeping  in  the  name 
of  science. 

Labelling  presents  a  somewhat  different 
problem  because  the  parallel  to  the  individ- 
ual case  is  not  quite  as  direct.  Mass  data  are 


« See.  for  Instance,  the  forthcoming  special 
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collected.  Individuals  are  not  'labelled,"  as 
they  might  be  m  a  result  of  Individual'  test 
scores  or  Interviews.  Moreover,  unlike  much 
Individual  labelling  In  clinical  work,  the  col- 
lectloQ  ol  data  Is  systematlcaaly  repetitive,  Is 
iqidated  every  year  or  so,  and  the  so-called 
"labels"  thus  are  responsive  to  real  changes. 
As  for  concern  with  statistics  dehumaniz- 
ing the  child,  the  worry  seems  two-fold.  First 
ia  a  concern  about  the  child  becoming  "Jvist 
a  statistic."  This,  It  seems  to  me,  Is  a  fact  we 
must  accept  when  we  use  aggregate  data 
about  the  nation's  children.  Clearly,  the  In- 
dividual chUd  Is  loet— but  chUd  development 
In  this  country  too  long  has  tried  to  make  Its 
case  on  the  basis  of  individual  children — on 
caae  studies  of  parental  love  and  clinical  hu- 
manltartaalsm.  We  must  have  the  Informa- 
tion that  macro-structural  research,  using 
social  Indicators,  can  bring  to  us  as  part  of 
our  arsenal  of  we^>ons. 

Secondly,  we  say  that  statistical  data  de- 
himianlzes  the  child  because  It  Is  "only  ob- 
jective," and  misses  the  substance  of  the 
child's  character  and  personality.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  1  say  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  child  social  Indicator  data  will  be  psy- 
chological and  subjective  In  nature.  If,  In 
turn,  one  says  surveys  cannot  obtain  Im- 
portant subjective  data,  my  reply  is  that  sur- 
veys yield  psychological  or  personality  data 
from  adults  which  has  proved  useful  in  many 
ways,  and  we  can  expect  the  same  to  be  ob- 
tained from  children. 
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The  collection  of  observational  and  pa- 
rental reports  on  children's  behavior  patterns 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  lives; 

Such  subjects  as  the  personal  character- 
istics of  the  children,  the  socioeconomic  re- 
sources of  their  famuies,  the  kinds  of  care 
they  receive,  the  patterns  of  social  behavior 
they  are  learning,  the  problems  and  stresses 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  their  per- 
cepUons  and  feelings  about  these  problems 
and  about  the  quality  of  their  Uves  In  gen- 
eral. 
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coMttxtTT  Am)  PHospTcrrvB  developments 
We  may  well  ask,  are  there  not  surveys 
already?  The  answer  Is  yes,  but  they  have  de- 
fects. First,  there  are  population  surveys.  As 
one  of  my  colleagues  has  pointed  out,  though. 
In  many  government  surveys,  children  are 
treated  merely  as  chattel  or  appendages  of 
households — the  number  of  children  Is 
counted  along  with  the  niunber  of  auto- 
mobiles, T.V.  sets,  and  other  household  poe- 
sesstons. 

Second,  even  when  children  are  used  as 
respondents,  the  child  populations  studied 
are  small  and  unrepresentative.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  there  are  an  enormous 
number  of  studlea  of  parents  and  children, 
but  these  studies  have  used  such  small  and 
unrepresentative  samples  that  It  makes  It 
Impossible  to  get  a  picture  of  the  b€wlc  situ- 
ation of  children  and  their  environment  In 
the  United  States. 

Third,  some  cf  the  surveys  are  not  public; 
they  have  been  carried  out  by  private  re- 
search Arms  with  commercial  interests  and 
oriented  to  the  child  as  a  consiimer. 

Fourth,  although  the  most  massive  efforts 
at  survey  Interviewing  of  young  children  are 
In  the  government  sector,  they  are  special- 
ized In  focus,  and  concentrate  on  such  mat- 
ters as  health  checkups  or  Intellectual  test- 
ing, without  dealing  with  the  other  aspects 
of  child  personality. 

1   First  national  interview  survey  of 
young  children 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  there 
are  plans  well  underway  to  undertake  the 
first    major,    public,    national    probabUlty 
sample.  Interview  survey  of  young  children 
m  the  United  States.  This  project  Is  under 
the   direction   of   Dr.   Nicholas   ZUl,   Senior 
Staff  Scientist  at  the  Foundation  for  Child 
Development.    The    project    wUl    have    two 
principal  goals.  The  first  Is  the  Improvement 
of  statistics  on  the  physical  and  psychological 
weu-belng  of  VS.  chUdren  and  the  moni- 
toring   of    changes    In    these    chUd-welfare 
measures  over  time.  The  second  la  the  de- 
velopment of  an  accurate  national  profile  of 
the  way  chUdren  live  and  the  care  they  re- 
ceive, and  the  relation  of  variations  In  these 
conditions    to    differences    and    changes    In 
childhood  well-being  Indicators.  The  survey 
to  be  conducted  In  1976,  will  include: 
Interviews    with    a    national    sample    of 

f?ii'^t^,**°H"*~'^  ^^  percepttona.  feel- 
ings,  attitudes,  and  values; 


2.  Government's  role  in  the  future 
The  private  sector— say,  foundations  and 
Independent  research  centers— have  a  unique 
and  irreplaceable  function  In  developing 
social  Indicators  vls-a-vls  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Surveys  undertaken  In  the  private 
sector  must  be  lodged  there  when  the  data 
to  be  obtained  touch  on  political  or  ctdtural 
sensitivities,  e.g.  the  citizen  is  unlikely  to 
approve  of  spending  pubUc  tax  money  to 
ask  children  how  they  feel.  The  private  sec- 
tor Is  needed  also  when  initiative  Is  im- 
possible for  government  agencies  because  of 
public— that  Is,  political— apathy  about  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise,  as  may  well  be  the 
case  about  surveying  ihe  state  of  America's 
children. 

Having  made  this  point,  I  now  stress  the 
axiom  that  successful  development  of  child- 
hood social  Indicators  over  the  long  run  de- 
pends on  government  because  the  necessary 
facilities  and  funds  are  too  great  for  private 
ventures.  Government  Is  de  facto  the  chief 
producer  of  national  social  Indicators  The 
kind  of  statistics  produced  by  the  govern- 
ment largely  determines  the  substantive 
scope,  time  depth  and  frequency,  and  the 
precision  of  available  social  Indicators  on 
children.  The  knowledge  we  have  about  so- 
clal  change  in  America  depends  on  how  the 
federal  statUtlcal  agencies  present  their  data 
as  well  as  on  the  contents  of  those  data  The 
government  also  sponsors  and  conducts  most 
of  the  large-sample,  large-budget,  high- 
quality  surveys  done  In  the  United  States 
especially  the  recvirrlng  ones. 

Therefore,  an  Important  component  of  the 
program  proposed  here  Is  the  development  of 
close  cooperative  relationships  between  the 
private  sector  and  those  federal  agencies  that 
have  statistical  or  policy  responsibilities  re- 
lated to  the  care,  well-being,  and  develop- 
ment of  American  chUdren.  Among  the 
things  we  would  seek  to  accomplish  through 
these  involvements  with  the  agencies  are  the 
lollowlng  : 

(1)  To  encourage  federal  statistical  agen- 
cies to  make  more  of  a  commitment  to  thor- 
ough and  sophisticated  analysis  of  the  data 
ttiey  collect  that  relate  to  children;  and  to 
timely.  Interpretive  reporting  of  the  findings 
of  such  analyses.  " 

(2)  To  make  federal  statistical  daU  re- 
lating to  ChUdren  better  known  and  more 
readUy  avaUable  to  non-federal  analysts  and 
child  development  researchers. 

(3)  To  repeat  major  baseline  studies  The 
replication  of  Important  federal  surveys  that 
relate  to  children,  such  as  the  comprehensive 
nationwide  study  on  chUd  case  arrangements 
aUowB  for  the  measurement  and  analysis  of 
ovet-tlme  changes  and  constancies  In  the 
characteristics,  settings,  and  services  of 
America's  chUdren. 

(4)  And,  finally,  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
eventual  adoption  of  national  siirveys  of 
children  as  a  continuing  program  of  one  of 
the  federal  statistical  agencies 


recognize  that  this  competition  In  the  Ism 
analysis  Is  a  political  process,  or  falling  thTt* 
a  legal  process,  and  that  activities  murt  work 
both  these  streets.  One  leads  to  the  gro^ 
of  legal  advocacy— with  which  the  Amert. 
can  Orthospychlatrlc  AssocUtlon  Is  quite  in 
volved.  The  second  Is  the  attempt  to  infiu' 
ence  political  processes  through  public  con' 
sclousness-ralslng  and  transforming  thi 
aroused  sentiments  Into  action. 

Still.  It  la  my  view  that  charting  the  to. 
fluence  of  societal  Institutions  on  child  de- 
velopment Is  complementary  to,  rather  than 
competitive  with,  active  intervention  to 
change  society  now.  And.  of  most  funds- 
mental  Importance,  Indicators  of  the  state 
of  the  ChUd  contribute  to  both  research  and 
action.  I  have  stressed  the  research  function 
of  child  social  Indicators.  Now  I  remind  you 
that  descriptions  of  group  differences  amoiut 
<diUdren  have  another  edge  to  the  blade-  for 
It  Is  the  very  description  of  needs  and  de'flcl- 
encle  which  provide  the  scientific  basis  for 
pubUc  poUcy  changes  and  legal  Intervention 
The  Children's  Defense  Fund  must  rely  on 
such  data  as  the  basis  of  its  legal  actions,  u 
in  the  recent  successful  suit  on  behalf  of 
ChUdren  excluded  from  school.  And  two  dec- 
ades ago,  the  1954  Supreme  Court  desegrega- 
tlon  decision  was  based  on  Just  such  statisti- 
cal description  of  group  differences  between 
black  and  white  children. 

Action  and  study  challenge  and  reform 
each  other  and  we  must  do  both.  Use  what 
knowledge  is  on  the  shelf,  but  restock  with 
a  better  product.  Apply  the  Constitution  on 
behalf  of  chUdren  now,  but  meanwhile 
amend  the  Constitution.  If  necessary  Act  for 
the  children  of  today,  but  also  plan  for  the 
children  arriving  In  the  twenty-first  century 
Indicators  of  the  state  of  American  chUdren 
wiu  help  us  do  both. 


THE   ALIEN    EMPLOYMENT   ACT 
OP    1975 


STUDY  VEHST7S  ACTION 

Some  Of  us  may  say  that  this  draws  In- 
terest and  resources  away  from  the  needs  of 
ChUdren  today,  away  from  intervention,  and 
action,  and  supp<Mi;,  and  nurturance,  now  I 
do  understand  that  chUdren  compete  for 
the  taxpayer's  dollars  in  the  same  way  that 
urban  housing,  and  highway  construction 
and  pure  water,  and  desegregation  of  the  la- 
bor force,  compete  for  these  same  funds    I 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  Zero  Population  Growth,  a  na- 
tional society  actively  searching  for  so- 
lutions to  world  population  problems, 
has  asked  Congress  to  review  the  illegal 
alien  problem  and  "adopt  a  policy  state- 
ment on  Immigration  to  guide  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
and  other  Federal  agencies  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  law." 

I  find  this  request  imlquely  appro- 
priate. 

As  Americans,  we  have  always  had 
great  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  ttie 
disadvantaged  millions  who  must  endure 
economic  conditions  and  standards  of 
living  far  below  our  own.  No  one  can 
deny  that  this  country  has  done  more 
than  any  society  in  history  to  help  poor 
people  everywhere.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, allow  the  scant  natural  resources 
of  this  country  to  be  divided  among 
those  who  do  not  care  to  live  by  the  rules 
of  our  society. 

The  facts  we  have  available  to  us 
about  the  alien  population  are  unnerv- 
ing. In  1973.  enough  illegal  aliens  were 
apprehended  to  populate  Washington, 
D.C.  The  number  of  apprehensions  has 
doubled  each  year  in  the  last  decade,  but 
is  still  considered  only  one-tenth  of  the 
actual  number  of  illegal  aliens  present 
in  the  United  States.  The  approximate 
number  of  Illegals  today  equals  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  York  City  and  In  the 
early  1980's  could  equal  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Mexico. 
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The  incentives  for  this  flagrant  abuse 
of  our  immigration  laws  are  constantly 
increasing.  As  whole  nations'  economies 
deteriorate  and  as  their  populations  in- 
crease, greater  numbers  of  unemployed 
will  search  for  security  in  our  country. 
All  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
vast  majority  of  aliens  come  to  this  coun- 
try in  search  of  employment. 

We  in  Congress  must  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  illegals  will  be  successful 
In  their  search.  We  must  also  be  willing 
to  take  away  employer  incentives  to  hire 
this  source  of  cheap  labor.  Third,  Con- 
gress must  give  such  administrative 
agencies  as  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  the  funding  required 
to  enforce  present  laws  and  those  we 
anticipate  enacting. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  estimates  that  at  least  one  mil- 
lion jobs  would  become  available  to 
American  citizens  within  a  year  if  immi- 
gration enforcement  were  improved. 
These  jobs  divide  nearly  equally  between 
agricultural,  industrial  and  service  oc- 
cupations, thereby  crushing  the  myth 
that  illegals  hold  only  jobs  which  Amer- 
icans would  refuse.  In  Los  Angeles,  50 
percent  of  the  apprehended  aliens  held 
jobs  in  heavy  construction  and  were 
earning  $4.50  to  $6.50  per  hour.  Only  30 
percent  were  involved  in  low-paying 
nonindustrial  labor. 

Unknown  millions  of  dollars  remain 
uncollected  in  income  taxes.  Many 
aliens  send  money  to  their  country  of 
origin  where  their  families  reside,  caus- 
ing losses  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
Others  bring  their  whole  families  here 
in  hopes  of  eventual  naturalization.  Since 
preference  for  naturalization  is  given 
to  those  aliens  who  have  relatives  as 
citizens,  a  new  dimension  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  created.  One  immigration 
file  shows  that  14  persons  became  legal 
residents  because  one  illegal  alien  had 
a  child  here.  One  parent  and  then  an- 
other was  admitted  because  their  child 
was  a  citizen;  they  petitioned  to  have 
other  children  admitted;  and  then  to 
have  the  children  of  their  children  ad- 
mitted, plus  the  parents  of  their  chil- 
dren's spouses;  and  finsilly,  their  own 
parents.  In  other  cases,  fraudulent  mar- 
riages are  arranged  in  order  to  gain 
citizenship.  Quoting  Attorney  General 
Saxbe, 

They  mock  ovir  system  of  legal  Immigra- 
tion. 

Illegal  aliens,  aware  that  they  have 
violated  laws  in  the  past  with  impunity, 
and  knowing  that  Federal  officials  have 
no  knowledge  of  their  presence  in  this 
country,  have  very  Uttle  incentive  to 
obey  other  laws  which  affect  them.  In 
Los  Angeles,  a  recent  study  showed  that 
in  one  month,  36  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested on  felony  charges  were  illegal  im- 
migrants. Not  only  are  these  people 
breaking  immigration  laws  and  mini- 
mum wage  regulations,  but  they  are  In- 
volved in  more  serious  crimes  of  violence 
and  theft. 

If  we  can  effectively  eliminate  illegal 
aUens'  chance  of  employment  In  the 
United  States,  these  subsequent  prob- 
lems will  subside  since  illegals  will  have 
no  reason  to  enter  this  country.  Again, 
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ZPG  recognized  this  need  and  recom- 
mended that. 

The  main  thrust  of  any  lUegal  aUen  policy 
must  be  towards  preventing  entry,  thus 
minimizing  the  need  for  detection  proce- 
dures within  the  country.  Since  the  prospect 
of  employment  is  the  magnet  that  draws 
Ulegal  aliens,  employers  should  be  effective- 
ly prohibited  from  knowingly  hiring  Ulegal 
aliens. 

I  have  introduced  the  Alien  Employ- 
ment Act,  S.  1928,  in  order  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  preventing  illegal  em- 
plosmient  among  the  individual  employee, 
the  employer,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  The  success  of  this  plan  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  cooperation 
achieved  by  these  groups.  I  believe  their 
efforts  toward  a  common  end  will  stimu- 
late a  natural,  rapid  solution  to  the  alien 
problem. 

Mr.  Presiderft.  we  need  immediate  in- 
formation about  the  existence  of  present 
aliens.  At  the  outset.  S.  1928  would  re- 
quire a  nationwide  screening  of  present 
employees  by  their  employers  using  a 
very  simple  identification  check.  The  em- 
ployer would  then  be  requested  to  make 
ongoing  checks  of  new  employees.  Those 
individuals  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  appropriately  identify  themselves 
would  be  reported  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  would  make  further  inquiries 
through  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Persons  found  to  be  il- 
legally employed  would  be  referred  back 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  action  in 
enforcing  present  immigration  laws. 

It  is  the  most  inexpensive  alternative 
since  no  agency  would  be  created,  nor 
would  any  new  universal  means  of  iden- 
tification be  required.  Present  social 
security  cards  should  be  sufficient.  No  in- 
vasions of  privacy  are  involved  since  the 
employee  may  refuse  compliance.  The 
employer  will  merely  inform  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  his  refusal. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Recoro  a  more 
detailed  summary  of  the  responsibilities 
under  the  act  of  the  employer,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  In  the  course  of  con- 
sidering what  type  of  action  we  should 
take  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  il- 
legal alien  employment,  I  would  warn  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  against  relying 
on  too  simplistic  a  solution.  It  has  been 
proposed,  for  example,  that  all  we  need 
to  do  is  make  it  illegal  for  the  employer 
to  hire  those  not  entitled  to  employment 
and  the  problem  will  go  away.  However, 
such  a  prohibition,  standing  alone,  will 
not  do  the  job.  The  employer  has  no 
means  at  his  disposal  to  determine  who 
is  entitled  to  employment  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  the  alien  to  admit 
his  own  illegal  status.  Only  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  resources  to  make  that 
determination. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  solu- 
tion to  the  Illegal  alien  problem  can  pro- 
vide 1  million  American  citizens  with 
jobs  in  1  year  by  simply  improving  our 
enforcement  of  present  immigration 
laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary mentioned  above  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

The  Alun  Employment  Act,  S.  1928 

This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of 
months  of  research  and  meetings  by  the  Sen- 
ator and  his  staff  with  employers  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  federal  officials  in  Washington. 
D.C.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prohibit 
the  employment  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  who  are  not  lawfully  eligible  for  such 
employment.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  bUl  In  terms  of  the  responslbiUtles  al- 
located to  those  who  would  have  a  role  In 
prohibiting  alien  employment. 
I.  RESPONsiBn.rnxs  or  the  attornet  ccneeai. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  coordination  with 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
is  generally  responsible  for  adminUtering  and 
enforcing  the  biU.  He  is  directed  to  prepare 
an  affidavit  for  use  by  employers  and  em- 
loyees.  The  affidavit  contains  two  certifica- 
tions: 

1.  A  certification  by  the  employer  that  he 
has  seen,  with  respect  to  each  employee,  a 
social  secvirlty  card  and  such  supporting  doc- 
umentation as  the  Attorney  General  re- 
quires. The  social  security  card  is  evidence 
that  the  employee  is  legally  entitled  to  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  and  the  sup- 
porting documentation  Is  evidence  that  the 
person  identified  on  the  card  Is  the  same  per- 
son presenting  it. 

2.  A  certification  by  the  employee  that 
such  employee  Is  lawfuUy  entitled  to  em- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  and  that  the  Identifica- 
tion presented  has  been  issued  to  such  em- 
ployee and  Is  valid.  The  biU  does  not  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  require  the  Is- 
suance or  presentation  of  any  form  of  uni- 
versal identification  not  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  employer  ret\ims  affidavits  to  the  At- 
torney General  with  respect  to  each  em- 
ployee. The  Attorney  General  refers  two 
classes  of  affidavits  to  Social  Security: 

1.  An  affidavit  which  an  employee  refused 
to  complete. 

2.  An  affidavit  with  respect  to  an  employee 
who  does  not  have  a  social  security  card 
and/or  the  required  supporting  documenta- 
tion. 

n.    RESPONSIBILmES    OF    THE    SOCIAL    SECUHrrT 
ADMINTSTRATION 

Social  Security  is  authorized  to  Issue  ac- 
counts only  to  persons  lawfully  entitled  to 
employment  in  the  U.S.  Also,  they  are 
directed  to  check  their  records  for  the  Status 
of  employees  referred  to  them  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Persons  who  have  been  referred 
and  who  do  not  have  accounts  will  be  in- 
vited to  apply.  All  questionable  cases  shall 
be  referred  back  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Social  Security  Is  given  a  maximum  of 
five  years  to  complete  a  current  effort  under- 
way to  fuUy  automate  their  records.  Prior 
to  automation,  Social  Security  will  check 
only  the  status  of  employees  referred  to  them 
by  the  Attorney  General.  The  Instances  In 
which  referrals  are  made  have  been  limited 
because  of  the  time  It  takes  Social  Security 
to  nuike  each  Individual  check.  After  auto- 
mation, the  Attorney  General  wUl  request 
Social  Security  to  check  the  status  of  each 
new  employee  In  the  country  as  they  apply 
for  work.  The  advantage  of  checking  every- 
one is  that  some  employees  not  entitled  to 
Social  Security  accounts  wlU  have  false  cards 
and  supporting  documentation  and  will  not 
be  located  by  the  screening  process  unless 
every  employee  is  checked. 

m.  BESPONSIBILrnKS   OF  EMPLOTERS 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  employer  conducts  a  survey  of 
employees  utilizing  the  affidavits  furnished 
by  the  Attorney  General.  This  initial  survey 
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Is  a  one  time  screening  of  all  the  employer's 
employees.  Also,  each  new  employee  Is  sur- 
veyed prior  to  employment.  All  affidavits 
are  returned  to  the  Attorney  General.  The 
employer  has  no  power  or  responsibility  to 
compel  completion  of  the  affidavit  by  the 
employee.  Nor  is  the  employer  required  to 
terminate  employees  hired  or  disqualify  ap- 
plicants for  employment  for  their  Inability 
or  refusal  to  complete  the  affidavit.  By  com- 
pleting the  employer's  portion  of  the  affidavit 
and  returning  It  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  employer  has  satisfied  the  requirement 
that  employers  shall  use  "due  diligence"  in 
observing  the  alien  employment  prohibition. 

V.   PENALTIES 

Employers  who  knowingly  and/or  without 
exercising  due  diligence  employ  persons  not 
entitled  to  employment  in  the  U.S.  are  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  penalty  of  tl.OOO  for  first 
offenses  and  $1,000  and  one  year's  Imprison- 
ment for  second  and  subsequent  offenses. 
While  the  requirement  of  due  diligence  Is 
satisfied  with  respect  to  each  employee  for 
which  the  employers  submit  to  the  Attorney 
General  an  affidavit,  it  is  still  an  offense  for 
an  employer  to  knowingly  hire  a  person  not 
entitled  to  employment  in  the  XJB. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  penalty,  penalties 
for  smuggling  aliens  and  cotinterfeiting  visas 
and  other  alien  identification  and  social 
security  cards  have  been  increased. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
IN  A  SIGNIFICANT  ADDRESS 
THAT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
STRENGTHENS  AMERICA 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  suc- 
cess of  any  Government  program  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  how  It  is  im- 
plemented at  the  local  level.  At  a  time 
when  the  condition  of  the  economy  is  of 
major  concern  to  all  of  us,  attention  is 
focused  on  the  men  and  women  in  the 
field  who  carry  out  Federal  programs  to 
help  stimulate  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion. 

This  week  a  substantial  number  of 
these  individuals,  the  economic  developn 
ment  representatives  of  the  Econon?lc 
Development  Administration,  are  meet- 
ing in  Port  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  to  share 
experiences  and  ideas  and  to  examine 
the  challenge  before  them. 

The  3 -day  meeting  is  a  workshop  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  The  sessions 
devoted  attention  to  the  elements  of  the 
economic  development  program  and  the 
procedures  for  enabling  urban  and  rural 
communities  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance  which  this  constructive  pro- 
gram provides. 

The  attitude  of  these  field  representa- 
tives is  positive.  Their  dedication  to  their 
work  is  evident.  There  are  some  who 
characterize  Federal  employees  as  a  use- 
less, indifferent  bureaucracy.  The  hard- 
working economic  development  repre- 
sentatives refute  such  a  characterization. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  conference  ban- 
quet was  addressed  by  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  one  of  the 
leaders  in  formulating  economic  devel- 
opment legislation.  Repre.sentative  Don 
Clausen  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee spoke  earlier. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  addressed  the  representatives 
yesterday.  Senator  Randolph  and  I  are 
pleased  that  he  announced  the  support 
of  the  administration  for  the  programs 


of  the  Econc»nlc  Development  Admin- 
istration. This  change  of  attitude  by  the 
administration  hopefully  ends  a  period  of 
confiict  with  the  Congress  and  permits 
us  to  move  forward  in  strengthening 
these  programs. 

Senator  Randolph  has  been  a  pioneer 
In  Federal  economic  development  pro- 
grams throughout  the  decade  since  they 
were  enacted.  His  challenging  address 
was  a  major  review  of  economic  develop- 
ment policy  and  a  discussion  of  legisla- 
tion pending  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's observations  are  informative, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Development  Strengthens 
America 

(Speech  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph) 

"This  time,  like  all  times,  is  a  good  one 
If  we  Just  know  what  to  do  with  It." — ^Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

The  condition  of  the  American  economy 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  for  al- 
most all  citizens  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
high  inflation  rate  gave  way  with  startling 
rapidity  to  a  serious  and  continuing  reces- 
sion. Mounting  unemployment,  sluggish 
business  and  a  general  lack  of  confidence 
have  contributed  to  the  uncertain  and  pes- 
simistic feeling  that  pervades  our  country. 

As  men  and  women  whose  careers  are 
dedicated  to  improving  economic  conditions 
throughout  this  land  you  have  seen  the 
impact  of  the  recession.  You  are  also  the 
regular  recipients  of  pleas  for  help  as  com- 
munities everywhere  struggle  to  reestablish 
their  economic  vitality.  As  you  face  these 
problems  on  a  daily  basis  be  assured  that 
those  of  us  in  Washington  are  working  to 
provide  you  with  the  tools  to  help  stimulate 
a  sound  recovery   in  America. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  want 
to  create  programs  that  will  restore  economic 
strength  and  put  us  again  on  the  path  to 
healthy  growth.  New  laws  have  been  enacted, 
others  are  in  various  stages  of  development. 
The  Economic  Development  Administration 
itself  is  moving  forward  with  vigorous  new 
leadership  under  Assistant  Secretary  Wil- 
mer  D.  Mizell.  The  program  now  is  run  by  a 
man  who  knows  its  operation  from  the  con- 
gressional side  as  well  as  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  helped  write  economic 
development  legislation  and  he  knows  what 
it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  Now  he  is 
carrying  out  this  intention. 

The  Senate  last  week  passed  an  Important 
economic  development  bill.  In  a  few  days 
we  will  debate  and  vote  on  a  second  meas- 
ure. Last  week  by  the  vote  of  92  to  1,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  continuing  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Program  and 
strengthening  the  activities  of  the  Title  V 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  Only  yester- 
day we  reported  a  bill,  S.  1587,  to  stimulate 
the  lagging  construction  Industry  by  means 
of  Increased  Investments  in  public  works  fa- 
cilities. I  anticipate  that  this  bill  wUl  bs 
considered  by  the  full  Senate  next  week. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislative  proposal  Is 
apparent  from  Its  title,  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1975.  It  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2,125  billion  for  public  works 
programs  and  will  be  administered  through 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
These  programs  are  geared  particularly  to 
speedy  Implementation  and  high  Job  pro- 
duction. 

We  continue  to  receive  conflicting  analyses 
about  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  reces- 
sion. On  one  hand  we  are  told  that  the  reces- 
sion Is  ended  and  that  an  upswing  In  the 
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economy  is  Imminent.  On  the  other  hand 
we  know  that  8  million  Americans  who  want 
to  work  are  stUl  without  Jobs.  Unemploy. 
ment  remains  particularly  severe  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  with  a  national  average 
of  more  thtui  20  percent.  In  some  locatlMig 
particularly  large  cities,  the  situation  is  even 
worse. 

During  recent  Committee  hearings  we 
learned  that  construction  unemployment  In 
Miami  was  49  percent.  This  is  a  figure  com- 
parable with  other  cities.  Rochester,  New 
York,  recorded  a  high  of  61  percent  unem- 
ployed  among  the  construction  trades.  In 
Cincinnati  it  was  32  percent.  Phoenix  40  per- 
cent,  Newark  32  percent  and  St.  Louis  34 
percent.  These  ^ures  do  not  show  the 
dramatic  decline  in  the  length  of  the  work 
week  of  construction  workers.  This  makes 
them  statistically  counted  as  employed  but 
in  fact,  they  are  clearly  underemployed. 

Historically,  public  works  programs  have 
been  used  to  create  Jobs  whenever  the  econ- 
omy reached  recessionary  levels.  They  have 
been  effective  in  placing  people  back  to  woft 
in  actual  construction  and  In  stimulating 
many  Jobs  in  other  fields.  During  the  depres- 
sion of  the  I930's,  for  example,  great  pub- 
lie  works  program  employed  millions  of 
Americans  in  highly  productive  and  con- 
structive Jobs.  These  efforts  have  the  benefit 
of  providing  people  work  in  a  time  of  great 
need.  They  also  created  lasting  community 
improvements,  many  of  which  are  In  use 
today. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  public  service  Jobs  u 
a  means  of  alleviating  unemployment.  Thij 
approach  Is  useful  for  it  enables  people  to  be 
placed  to  work  quickly.  But  public  service 
employment  does  not  have  the  permanency 
that  does  public  works  programs.  The  bill 
reported  this  week,  S.  1587,  Is  aimed  at  pub- 
lic works  Jobs  and  permanent  improvement* 
for  communities.  As  reported  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  this  bill  amenda 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  to  add  an  additional  $2,125  billion  for 
antl-recesslon  construction  programs  during 
the  1976  fiscal  year. 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  bill,  concentrat- 
ing its  thrust  in  three  areas.  The  first  of 
these  provides  $1  bUllon  for  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  public  works  proj- 
ects. This  Is  the  approach  takei^  by  similar 
legislation  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

These  funds  could  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  They  could  provide  the  local 
matching  share  for  other  Federal  fimds, 
thereby  starting  projects  that  have  had  to 
be  placed  on  the  shelf.  They  could  directly  at- 
tack problems  of  Inflation  by  supplementing 
fimds  for  projects  that  have  had  to  be 
stopped  because  of  Increased  costs.  Purther- 
more,  and  this  is  a  feature  that  attracts 
many  communities,  these  funds  could  fi- 
nance local  construction  projects  at  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost. 

During  our  hearings  on  the  effects  of  the 
recession  and  how  to  overcome  them  the 
Committee  learned  that  there  are  many 
renovations,  repairs  and  other  improve- 
ment projects  for  public  works  facilities  that 
can  be  quickly  initiated.  For  instance,  a 
study  in  1974  of  the  condition  of  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  found  that  more  than  18 
bUllon  could  be  spent  in  this  manner. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  amends  Title 
n  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  the  business  development 
program.  It  would  Increase  the  present  au- 
thorization of  $75  million  for  this  activity 
to  $200  million.  The  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee believe  that  private  business  must 
receive  proper  support  to  weather  the  re- 
cession. Only  If  they  survive  can  these  enter- 
prises, many  of  them  small,  contribute  to  Job 
production.  The  additional  funds  for  Title 
n  are  Intended  to  offset  the  difficulty  small 
businesses  are  having  in  finding  financing 
In  this  time  of  economic  instability. 
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The  third  authorization  in  S.  1687  is  $1 
billion  for  the  Title  X  Job  Opportunities 
Program.  This  is  the  activity  which  has  the 
greatest  Job-creation  potential.  More  than 
90,000  Jobs  can  be  created  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  these  fimds. 

The  Job  Opportunities  Program  was  cre- 
ated last  year  In  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemplomyent  Assistance  Act.  An  initial  ap- 
propriation of  $125  million  was  provided 
early  this  year.  But  this  money  was  allocated 
only  last  month  following  a  six -month  delay. 
Already,  however,  16,000  Jobs  have  been  made 
possible  at  an  average  cost  of  $11,500  per 
Job.  An  additional  $375  million,  which  was 
part  of  the  original  authorization  was  ap- 
propriated in  the  continuing  appropriations 
act.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
urged  that  these  funds  be  set  to  work  imme- 
diately. It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  an 
additional  $1  billion  will  have  a  substantial 
Impact  on  unemployment.  This  Is  possible 
because  the  Job  Opportunities  Program  is 
geared  toward  projects  with  high  labor 
utilization. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  concerned 
with  the  immediate  problems  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  years  ahead  are  also  deserving  of 
our  consideration.  The  American  economy 
has  an  underlying  strength  and  resilience 
that  will  enable  it  to  recover  from  the  cur- 
rent recession,  particularly  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  congressional  programs  Implemented 
by  those  of  you  who  work  In  the  field.  We 
must  consider,  therefore,  the  long-range  ef- 
forts that  will,  If  not  eliminate,  at  least 
reduce  the  possibility  of  fxirther  recessionary 
periods  and  their  attendant  hardships. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  Mem- 
bers for  several  years  have  been  working  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  national  eco- 
nomic development  program.  We  know  the 
validity  of  the  value  of  diverse  local  econ- 
omies supported  by  community  facilities 
and  institutions  that  protect  them  against 
sharp  deviations  in  the  economic  cycle. 

We  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  such  a 
program.  There  is  considerable  support  in 
the  Congress  for  economic  development  pro- 
grams. Only  one  vote  was  recorded  last  week 
In  opposition  to  the  Regional  Development 
bill.  A  similar  measure  considered  earlier  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  attracted  only 
67  opposition  votes.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Emergency  Elmployment  Act  which  contained 
substantia}  increases  in  appropriations  for 
EDA  attracted  great  congressional  support 
even  though  this  was  a  measure  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion Itself  seems  to  be  headed  for  better  days. 
You  will  recall  that  In  the  recent  past  the 
Administration  has  proposed  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  EDA  program.  With  congres- 
sional support  It  has  been  continued.  We 
now  expect  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  recommend  at  least  a  two-year 
extension  for  EDA.  This  is  a  substantial  re- 
versal of  their  position  and  one  that  augers 
well  for  the  future  of  EDA.  Never  have  the 
programs  of  the  agency  been  more  popiilar 
among  governors,  mayors  and  the  Congress. 
This,  in  part,  is  a  testimony  to  the  produc- 
tive Job  you  have  done  with  limited  funds. 

During  periods  of  high  unemployment  such 
as  affect  our  country  today  we  learn  the 
value  of  a  Job.  The  means  to  earn  a  living 
to  support  the  family  is  Indeed  a  precious 
possession.  We  have  also  been  reminded  in 
these  recent  months  that  it  is  a  fragile  pos- 
session, and  one  that  can  disappear  almost 
overnight  leaving  millions  of  people  frus- 
trated, hopeless  and  afraid.  We  are  faced  with 
an  emergency  situation  of  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  short  duration.  What  happens  in  the 
future  depends  on  those  of  us  in  Washington 
and  those  of  you  who  are  on  the  firing  line 
setting  these  programs  into  place  and  making 
them  work.  I  am  confident  that  together  we 
can  Indeed  enable  our  country  and  our  peo- 
ple to  continue  the  progress  and  growth  that 


has  characterized  us  for  the  nearly  200  years 
of  our  life  as  an  Independent  nation. 

For  inspiration,  we  can  turn  cmr  thoughts 
to  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he 
spoke  in  1862 : 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is 
piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise 
with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new,  so 
we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country." 


IMPLEMENTATION  OP  TITLE  IX 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  passage  of 
title  IX  of  the  education  amendments  of 
1972  was  hailed  as  an  important  step  in 
improving  the  status  of  women. 

Title  IX,  which  banned  discrimination 
against  women  in  the  education  system, 
was  far-reaching  legislation  that  prom- 
ised to  help  provide  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity so  often  denied  to  women, 
both  as  students  and  employees  of  the 
education  system. 

Unfortunately,  title  IX  has  remained 
largely  unenforced  in  the  3  years  since 
its  passage  because  regulations  govern- 
ing its  administration  had  not  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Those  regulations  are  on  the  books 
now,  however — they  became  ofiBcial  this 
week — and  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
for  equalizing  the  opportunities  and 
status  of  women  and  men  within  our 
school  systems. 

In  recent  w^eeks,  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy has  arisen  over  the  portion  of 
the  title  IX  regulations  relating  to 
athletic  programs.  Some  people  suggested 
that  the  regulations  should  have  been 
disapproved  by  Congress  because  of  these 
portions.  But  committees  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  decided  against 
this  course  of  action,  and  wisely  allowed 
the  regulations  to  go  into  effect.  Fur- 
ther delay  in  implementing  title  IX 
would  have  been  a  serious  mistake  and 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Congress  which 
indicated  its  Intent  on  this  3  years  ago. 
Even  now,  it  will  be  3  more  years  before 
college  and  universities  must  comply 
with  the  law,  and  1  more  year  before 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  must 
comply. 

While  the  athletic  portions  of  the 
regulations  garnered  most  of  the  atten- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  the  Impact 
of  title  IX  reaches  much  further  than 
the  gym  class  and  the  athletic  field.  The 
regulations  require  equal  treatment  for 
men  and  women  in  faculty  hiring,  finan- 
cial aid,  vocational  training,  admissions, 
housing,  counseling  services,  and  other 
educational  activities. 

Its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  early  education  and 
socialization  of  children  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  development  of  attitudes  and 
career  motivation.  It  helps  shape  the 
way  they  view  themselves  and  each 
other.  Undoubtedly,  the  education  sys- 
tem as  it  presently  exists — with  its  built- 
in  discrimination  and  stereotypes — has 
strengthened  the  belief  that  women 
should  play  subservient  roles  to  men 
throughout  life. 

The  development  of  those  steroetypes 
begins  early — in  the  elementary  schools, 
where  women  traditionally  are  the  class- 


room teachers,  but  few  are  the  super- 
visor or  principal.  A  National  Education 
Association  survey  showed  that  while 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  elementary 
schoolteachers  in  the  1972-73  school 
year  were  women,  women  represented 
less  than  20  percent  of  aU  principals  of 
elementary  schools.  On  the  secondary 
school  level,  the  study  showed  that  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  principals  were 
women.  The  position  of  school  superin- 
tendent was  found  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively held  by  men — only  65  of  about 
13,000  school  superintendents  were 
women. 

This  same  pattern  continues  into  the 
university  level  where  a  Carnegie  Com- 
mission study  found  sex  to  be  a  more 
persistent  factor  in  salary  discrimina- 
tion than  race.  On  the  average,  women 
faculty  members  in  universities  receive 
$1,500  less  annually  than  faculty  men. 

Discrimination  in  hiring  and  salaries 
is  especially  cruel  because  it  affects  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  people  in- 
volved. The  fact  that  it  is  so  pervasive  in 
an  education  system  funded  by  the 
money  of  taxpayers — both  men  and 
women— is  intolerable,  and  title  EX  will 
provide  the  legal  basis  for  challenging 
that  discrimination. 

Certainly,  not  all  of  the  discriminatory 
practices  are  the  result  of  deliberate  at- 
tempts to  prevent  women  from  advance- 
ment. Much  of  the  failure  of  women  to 
achieve  the  status  men  have  achieved  In 
our  society  can  be  attributed  to  cen- 
turies-long traditions — traditions  that 
unfortunately  have  been  perpetuated  by 
an  educational  system  that  has  portrayed 
boys  and  girls  in  distinct  male  and  female 
roles  and  has  helped  guide  them  toward 
the  traditional  vocations  and  interests. 

Boys  are  supposed  to  take  shop  classes 
and  girls  are  supposed  to  take  home  eco- 
nomics, and  in  the  great  scheme  of 
things,  the  girls  will  grow  up  and  have  a 
Prince  Charming  to  take  care  of  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  that  is  not 
always  the  case.  Consider  these  statis- 
tics: 

Forty  percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force  is 
made  up  of  women. 

Even  if  a  woman  marries  she  can  ex- 
pect to  work  for  about  25  years;  she  will 
work  for  45  years  if  she  remains  single. 

One  out  of  every  eight  families  are 
headed  by  women. 

One  out  of  five  minority  families  are 
headed  by  women. 

In  the  last  50  years,  the  longevity  rate 
for  women  has  increased  by  20.6  years 
for  women  and  only  13.8  years  for  men. 

The  majority  of  old  people  who  are 
poor  are  women. 

Clearly,  all  women  will  not  be  taken 
care  of  forever  by  a  Prince  Charming. 
Indeed,  many  will  be  the  family  bread- 
winner— and  they  need  better  prepara- 
tion for  their  roles  as  wage  earners  than 
the  present  education  system  is  giving 
them. 

This  spring,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion published  a  study  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  around  the  country, 
and  the  results  illustrate  how  vocational 
opportunities  are  limited  for  women.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  young  women — 
who  represent  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents   in    vocational    education    pro- 
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grams — are  In  female  intensive  programs 
which  limit  their  gainful  employment 
opportunities  to  about  30  options  while 
young  men  in  male  intensive  programs 
are  learning  over  90  emplojmaent  options. 

The  title  IX  regulations  will  end  that 
disparity  by  opening  enrollment  In  all 
vocational  courses  to  members  of  both 
sexes.  It  will  mean  that  now  men  and 
women  will  have  the  same  opportimities 
to  pursue  their  vocational  interests,  and 
will  be  equally  prepared  for  employment 
after  graduation. 

Most  importantly,  it  will  help  break 
down  the  barriers — some  imaginary, 
some  real — that  have  prevented  women 
from  entering  many  traditional  male 
fields,  from  actively  seeking  advance- 
ment within  their  professions,  and  from 
reaching  their  full  potential. 

The  most  publicized  portions  of  title 
IX  have  been  those  relating  to  athletics. 
Many  persons  involved  with  men's  ath- 
letics programs — notably  at  the  college 
level — ^voiced  concern  about  the  impact  of 
title  rx  on  big-time  college  athletics.  No 
one  wants  to  see  these  programs  de- 
stroyed, nor  can  we  reasonably  expect 
that  this  will  happen  when  title  IX  is 
enforced. 

What  will  happen  is  that  women,  as 
well  as  men,  will  now  be  able  to  partlc- 
ipate  fully  in  athletics.  No  longer  can 
women  be  relegated  to  inferior  facilities, 
equipment  or  scheduling  options.  Title 
IX  will  not  require  equal  spending,  but 
it  does  require  equal  opportimities  for 
men  and  women  in  athletics.  A  look  at 
present  spending  figures  reveals  an  un- 
believable inequity — of  the  $300  million 
spent  annually  on  collegiate  athletic  pro- 
grams, only  2  percent  is  spent  on  women's 
athletics. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  there  is  no 
interest  in  women's  athletics.  The  As- 
sociation for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women,  which  administers  women's  in- 
tercollegiate athletic  programs,  was 
formed  in  1971  with  280  member  schools; 
today  the  group's  membership  totals 
more  than  650. 

Spectator  interest  is  not  lacking  either. 
When  the  National  Collegiate  Women's 
Basketball  Tournament  finals  were  held 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  this  year, 
12,000  fans  were  on  hand.  In  my  own 
State  of  Iowa,  the  State  high  school 
girls'  basketball  tournament  annually  at- 
tracts a  packed  auditorium. 

It  is  obvious  that  enthusiasm  for 
women's  activities  is  growing  and  that 
these  programs  will  continue  to  involve 
more  and  more  people.  With  that,  the 
entire  field  of  athletic  endeavor — men's 
and  women's,  professional  and  ama- 
teur— will  be  strengthened. 

The  barriers  that  have  been  con- 
structed against  women  over  the  years 
desperately  needed  to  be  torn  down,  and 
Congress  helped  to  do  that  through  the 
1972  Education  Amendments.  Implemen- 
tation of  the  title  IX  regulations  cer- 
tainly is  not  going  to  bring  an  instant 
end  to  discrimination.  We  still  must  de- 
mtuid  strict  enforcement.  But  with  this 
week's  action,  we  have  the  basis  for 
bringing  about  change — for  ending  prac- 
tices that  unfairly  penalize  women  in  the 
education  system,  and  often  carry  over 
to  other  areas  as  well. 


CONFLICrriNO  FORCES  OP 
INPLA-nON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  no 
matter  how  many  times,  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  repeat 
the  fundamental  lessons  of  the  serious 
inflation-recession  condition  of  Amer- 
ica's economy,  the  policymakers  In  the 
administration  have  turned  deaf  ears. 

It  is  time  they  began  listening  to  and 
heeding,  not  just  what  I  am  saying,  but 
what  economy  watchers  around  the 
country  have  been  saying  for  quite  a 
while  now.  There  can  be  no  further  ex- 
cuse, and  ex  post  facto  apologies  will  be 
viewed  with  skepticism  and  scorn. 

In  the  July  13  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Thomas  Mullaney  analyzed  the 
"Conflicting  Forces  on  Inflation,"  in  an 
excellent  and  objective  fashion.  His 
highly  readable  article  puts  the  cost-push 
and  demand-pull  factors  in  perspective. 

Mr.  Mullaney  stresses  that  even  the 
previously  "comatose"  Coimcil  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  now  recognizes  that 
cost-push  and  profit-push  inflationary 
pressures  threaten  to  abort  the  early  and 
vigorous  recovery  fiscal  stimulation  could 
provide.  I  believe  the  Council  has  not 
been  doing  enough.  The  Wage  and  Price 
Council  is  the  only  vehicle  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  encourage  big  business  and 
big  labor  to  act  in  a  responsible  manner 
when  the  possibility  of  abusing  market 
power  is  present.  We  have  seen  this  in 
aluminum,  metal  cans,  and  perhaps  au- 
tomobiles within  the  last  few  days. 

The  picture  drawn  in  Mr.  Mullaney's 
article  is  not  pretty:  The  effects  of  a  U- 
shaped  recession,  a  Treasury  Secretary 
more  concerned  with  red  ink  than  peo- 
ple's well-being,  an  energy  policy  promis- 
ing only  higher  prices  in  the  face  of 
OPEXir  solidarity,  and  rigid  cost  structures 
in  industries  hit  with  recession  have  all 
caused  sagging  demand.  My  opinion  is 
that,  if  we  act  with  dispatch,  the  picture 
is  not  all  that  bleak;  we  can  indeed  re- 
turn to  prosperity. 

One  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mullaney's  anal- 
ysis struck  me  as  a  particularly  cogent 
summary  of  recent  price  events: 

The  recent  price  trends  that  have  been  dis- 
turbing Inflation- watchers  Include:  the  alu- 
minum Industry's  efforts  to  raise  prices  by 
about  2.7  percent  even  while  operating  at  a 
depressed  75  percent  of  capacity;  the  five 
percent  price  increases  instituted  by  the  big 
rubber  companies;  the  notice  by  General 
Motors  that  It  plans  to  raise  car  prices  In  t-he 
1976  model  year  by  aroimd  six  percent;  the 
recent  upturn  in  meat,  sugar  and  other  com- 
modity prices;  the  strengthening  of  fiber 
prices,  and  the  boost  of  three  to  five  cents 
a  gallon  In  gasoline  prices  Just  before  the 
Fourth  of  July  weekend. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  time  to  peruse  the  entire 
piece  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OoNTLicTiNc  Forces  on  Intlation 
(By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) 

While  Oovemment  officials,  economists  and 
others  have  been  taking  comfort  from  the 
big  drop  in  the  nation's  inflation  rate  this 
year,  there  are  some  other  analysts  of  the 
business  scene  who  are  finding  cause  to  worry 
over  the  same  Issue  because  of  a  few  straws 


they  see  wafting  in  the  winds.  At  this  point 
it  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  validity  of 
either  position. 

The  fact  that  the  general  rate  of  price  la. 
creases  has  already  been  halved  from  its  ii 
to  12  per  cent  anniuU  pace  late  In  1974  has 
encouraged  a  number  of  authorities — mostly 
in  the  liberal  economic  camp — to  agitate  for 
more  stimulative  economic  measures  in 
Washington  to  hasten  the  country's  exit  from 
the  recent  recession.  They  feel  quite  strongly 
that  there's  enough  slack  in  the  economy 
to  permit  decisive  actions  along  that  line 
without  the  danger  of  any  imminent  return 
to  double -digit  inflation. 

Others  are  not  so  sure,  especially  the  Ad- 
ministration's CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability.  It  has  recently  sprung  up  from 
what  appeared  to  be  a  comatose  state  to 
Initiate  some  vigorous  moves,  indicating  a 
sense  of  worry  over  some  trends  It  sees  de- 
veloping In  prices  and  wages.  It  has  used  Its 
only  club — "Jawboning" — to  force  a  delay  on 
an  Increase  In  aluminum  prices,  pending 
hearings  July  22,  and  it  indicated  it  would 
investigate  construction  wage  Increases  In 
the  West. 

There  are  stUl  too  many  mixed  strains  In 
the  economy,  and  the  general  outlook  la 
quite  hazy,  to  have  any  firm  convictions  on 
the  future  path  of  inflation.  The  only  prop- 
osition that  seems  to  be  attracting  a  con- 
sensus In  economic  quarters  now  is  the  one 
that  state  the  economic  recovery  now  getting 
under  way  wUl  be  slow  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  least;  It  seems  to  be  following  a 
U-pattern,  not  the  V-conflguratlon  that 
some  forecasters  thought  possible  a  little 
while  ago. 

If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  it  would  have 
its  own  inflationary  implications — most 
likely  positive — but  It  wovUd  also  mean  a 
stubbornly  high  unemployment  rate  for 
some  time.  And  that  latter  fact,  despite  the 
record  level  of  this  year's  personal  income 
and  transfer  payments  (principally  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Social  Security 
benefits  and  veterans'  aid)  will  be  socially 
unacceptable  and  politically  intolerable. 

As  the  year  goes  on,  with  only  plodding 
economic  gains  evident,  the  likelihood  of 
pressures  for  more  Government  spending, 
tax  relief  and  easier  credit  conditions  will  In- 
crease. And  this  could  intensify  the  Inflation- 
ary danger  as  Washington  seeks  to  finance  a 
growing  Federal  deficit.  Advocates  of  such  a 
course,  however,  maintain  there  is  room  for 
such  action,  a  need  for  It,  and  a  risk  that 
would  eventually  be  rewarded  with  more  pro- 
duction, sales.  Jobs — and  tax  revenues. 

They  could  take  some  encouragement  from 
the  statement  last  week  by  Treasury  Secre- 
tary William  E.  Simon  that  he  no  longer  fears 
a  budget  deficit  In  the  current  fiscal  year  In 
the  magnitude  of  (80-biUlon  to  $100-bllllon, 
a  development  he  felt  was  "a  certainty"  only 
six  months  ago.  The  Administration  has  been 
opposing  further  stimulation  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  catise  an  explosive  increase 
In  the  Federal  deficit,  with  unthinkable 
consequences. 

Now  Mr.  Simon  is  optimistic  that  the  red 
ink  in  the  Oovemment  ledgers  can  be  held 
to  around  $60-bllllon,  depending  on  several 
assumptions.  Including  expiration  of  the 
1975  tax  reductions  on  schedule.  At  the  mo- 
ment, he  said,  he  would  not  favor  extension 
of  the  tax  reductions  to  next  year,  but  in- 
dicated the  decision  could  be  kept  open  icx 
several  months.  Nevertheless,  some  critics  of 
current  economic  policies  feel  the  better 
budget  situation  paves  the  way  for  some  new 
measures  to  push  the  economy  sJong.  At  the 
heart  of  the  debate  Is  disagreement  over  in- 
flationary implications. 

The  recent  price  trends  that  have  been  dis- 
turbing inflation-watchers  include:  the 
aluminiun  indiutry's  efforts  to  raise  prices  by 
abuot  2.7  per  cent  even  while  operating  at  a 
depressed  75  per  cent  of  capacity;  the  S  per 
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cent  price  increases  instituted  by  the  big 
rubber  companies;  the  notice  by  General 
Motors  that  It  plans  to  raise  car  prices  In 
the  1976  model  year  by  around  6  per  cent;  the 
recent  upturn  In  meat,  sugar  and  other  com- 
modity prices;  the  strengthening  of  fiber 
prices,  and  the  boost  of  3  to  5  cents  a  gallon 
m  gasoline  prices  Just  before  the  Fourth  of 
July  weekend. 

In  addition,  while  the  over-all  wholesale 
price  Index  actually  declined  by  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  In  June  owing  to  a  major  drop  In 
farm  and  food  costs  last  month,  it  obscured 
the  fact  that  the  key  Industrial  component 
of  the  Index  actually  rose  by  four-tenths  of 
1  per  cent,  double  the  rise  In  May.  This  may 
signal  higher  prices  for  finished  goods  later 
on,  particularly  In  the  fuel  sector. 

Another  potential  worry  Is  the  effect  of  any 
new  sale  of  United  States  grains  to  the  So- 
viet Union — as  had  been  rumored  widely  In 
recent  days — on  the  price  level  of  food  prod- 
ucts In  the  domestic  market.  It  would  de- 
pend on  the  scope  of  any  new  sale  and  how 
well  this  crop  year  actually  turns  out  for 
American  farms. 

A  moderate-size  export  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  order  of  7  million  to  10  million 
tons  could  be  handled  without  strain  on 
price  levels  here  in  view  of  the  huge  Ameri- 
can corn,  wheat  and  other  crops  envisioned 
m  last  week's  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
port on  farm  conditions.  Gains  of  22  to  30 
per  cent  were  Indicated  for  the  major  crops, 
but  the  public  sadly  recalls  the  horrendous 
aftermath  of  the  last  big  crop  deal  with  the 
Soviet  in  1972,  when  the  Russians  bought 
19  million  tons  of  food  and  feed  grains  at 
a  cost  of  $11 -billion. 

It  seems  ironic  that  d6tente  has  not  pro- 
duced a  solution  to  the  secrecy  that  still  sur- 
rounds the  state  of  the  Soviet  harvest  and 
International  crop-buying  Intentions.  Even 
high  American  Government  officials  are  kept 
in  the  dark  about  Soviet  buying  until  the 
orders  are  placed  and  registered  In  this  coun- 
try. 

There  must  be  less  secrecy  and  mystery 
about  these  deals  no  matter  how  satisfactory 
they  are  from  the  standpoint  of  American 
farmers,  who  have  been  bristling  under  heavy 
losses  of  Income  from  depressed  prices,  high 
costs  and  lower  overseas  sales  this  year. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  farm  Income 
In  this  country  dropped  about  $14-bllllon,  or 
almost  40  per  cent,  on  an  annual  basis  In  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year,  while  over-all 
personal  Income  for  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy was  showing  a  rise  of  more  than  7  per 
cent  in  that  period. 

If  a  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  other 
factors  pushes  up  farm  and  food  prices  this 
year  at  the  same  time  that  energy  prices 
continues  their  expected  upward  course,  It 
is  feared  that  the  pace  of  inflation  will  start 
accelerating  again. 

The  energy  price  outlook  is  quite  clouded 
at  the  moment,  however.  While  the  Admin- 
istration seems  determined  to  push  domestic 
oil  and  gas  prices  higher,  through  the  de- 
control process,  to  foster  greater  conserva- 
tion and  production,  there  is  considerable 
confusion  and  uncertainty  about  price  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  soon  by  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC). 
Earlier  It  was  thought  certain  that  they 
would  institute  increases  of  as  much  as  30 
per  cent  for  the  fourth  quarter,  but  now 
it  is  not  at  all  clear.  Ecuador,  the  smallest 
member  of  OPEC,  announced  a  small  price 
reduction  last  week  that  Treasury  Secretary 
Simon  termed  "the  first  major  crack"  In  the 
solid  price  front  of  the  oU-produclng 
countries. 

That  may  be  an  overstatement  and  not  a 
precursor  of  similar  actions  by  others,  but 
the  Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly  said  in 
its  July  7  Issue  that  the  top  economic  experts 
of  OPEC  warned  members  in  Gabon  last 
D-ionth  that  "the  present  situation  Is  likely 
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to  produce  further  price-cutting  in  member 
countries  and  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  real 
threat  to  the  OPEC  price  structure  and  the 
organization  as  a  whole."  With  oil  consump- 
tion around  the  world  contracting  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  general  recession,  some  disparities 
in  OPEC  oil  prices  have  developed  already. 

The  OPEC  group  will  be  observing  the 
pace  of  economic  recovery  In  various  coun- 
tries to  determine  whether  demand  for  oil 
will  permit  another  large  upward  push  in 
their  prices.  And  they  wUl  be  noting  the 
outcome  of  the  present  battle  between  the 
Ford  Administration  and  Congress  over  do- 
mestic energy  price  controls,  which  must  be 
resolved  one  way  or  another  by  Aug.  31  when 
the  present  authority  for  controls  Is  sched- 
uled to  expire. 

Some  Inflation-watchers  on  the  domestic 
scene  are  also  concerned  about  recent  wage 
trends,  though  the  record  there  is  somewhat 
mixed.  Hard  times  have  compelled  some 
unions  to  moderate  their  demands  or  to 
agree  to  less  generous  settlements  than  in 
the  recent  past,  but  the  over-all  record  for 
the  first  quarter  shows  average  wage  in- 
creases for  all  industries  running  at  12.5  per 
cent  for  the  first  year  of  new  contracts, 
against  an  average  of  7.1  per  cent  for  in- 
creases in  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 

Some  fatter  wage  Increases  have  been  won 
In  the  construction  industry — 20  per  cent  or 
more  In  the  West— and  this  has  induced 
concern  in  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability. 

Companies  that  have  been  raising  prices 
Insist  they  are  beset  by  a  rigidity  of  their 
cost  structure— wages,  energy,  transporta- 
tion, taxes — that  do  not  permit  a  lowering 
of  prices  even  when  their  production  and 
sales  slump.  And  some  also  justify  price  In- 
creases on  the  ground  that  they  need  to 
assure  profit  levels  to  allow  for  capital 
investment. 

Some  optimists  see  inflation  receding  to 
the  area  of  3  or  4  per  cent  next  year,  but 
that  seems  hardly  likely.  It  would  depend 
on  the  simultaneous  development  of  too 
many  favorable  factors  in  the  food,  fuel  and 
wage  areas.  It  would  also  depend  on  a  pro- 
longed period  of  slow  economic  recovery, 
muted  consumer  demands  and  highly  con- 
servative fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Some 
of  them  may  well  occur,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  all  will  appear  together.  It  Is  too  early 
to  take  much  comfort,  therefore,  In  the 
thought  that  strong  Inflationary  pressures 
have  receded. 


THE  PRICE  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12,  1975,  the  California  State  Bar 
Association  released  a  study  entitled 
"Price  of  Justice:  Federal  Judges'  Sal- 
aries." 

The  study  provides  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  immediate  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  to  increase  the  salary  of  its 
Federal  judges.  This  necessity  can  be  il- 
lustrated by  one  sentence  from  the  re- 
port: "A  California  mimlcipal  court 
judge  now  makes  $43,500  per  annum, 
with  a  yearly  cost  of  living  increase." 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  California 
Is  paying  its  lowest  State  trial  court 
judges  a  higher  salary  than  we  are  pay- 
ing Federal  judges.  I  think  it  is  time  Con- 
gress got  around  to  giving  the  needed 
salary  adjustment  to  the  Federal  judges. 
It  will  be  their  first  since  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  California  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Price  or  Justice,  Federal  Judges' 
Salaries 
"Congress  will  not  flnd  It  politically  popu- 
lar to  raise  judicial  salaries  in  the  midst  of 
recession  and  rising  unemployment.  But  the 
alternative  Is  a  certain  decline  In  the  quality 
of  Justice  in  the  federal  courts.  In  the  end 
.  .  .  that  could  prove  to  be  far  more  costly." — 
Los  Angeles  Times   (January  1,  1975) 

I.  PRESENT  STATUS 

Since  March,  1969,  the  salary  for  Federal 
District  Court  Judges  has  been  $40,000  per 
annum.  The  freeze  on  federal  Judicial  salaries 
has  occurred  during  a  period  in  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  Increased  42%. 
The  combination  of  static  compensation  and 
rapid  inflation  has  produced  a  net  decrease 
in  Judicial  purchasing  power  of  32%. 

Salary  levels  In  other  areas  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  not  remained  static.  Gen- 
eral Schedule  Federal  Employees  have  re- 
ceived 38.1  %  comparability  pay  Increases  dur- 
ing the  1969-1974  period  and  have  been  fur- 
ther compensated  by  step  increases  calcu- 
lated at  14.2%.  These  figures  Indicate  an  ag- 
gregate pay  Increase  of  52.3%  since  1969  Had 
Federal  District  Court  Judges  been  granted 
an  Identical  percentage  increase,  they  would 
now  earn  $60,920  per  annum. 

Salaries  for  state  court  Judges  have  steadily 
Increased  since  1969.  In  1969,  only  one  state. 
New  York,  offered  compensation  to  Its  high- 
est Justice  In  excess  of  $40,000  salary  paid  to 
United  States  District  Court  Judges.  In  1975. 
twenty  states  will  have  matched  or  surpassed 
the  federal  judicial  salary  level.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  710  state  has  left  its  Judicial 
salary  scale  unchanged  as  long  as  the  federal 
system  has.  Twenty-six  states  are  operating 
on  scales  established  In  1974.  while  thirteen 
states  granted  Increases  for  1975.  Thus,  since 
1974,  78%.  of  the  states  have  Increased  the 
salaries  of  their  Judges.' 

The  economic  deprivation  which  has  been 
forced  upon  the  federal  Judges  has  reduced 
morale  and  Increased  resignations.  (An  aver- 
age of  one  federal  judge  per  year  resigns. 
However,  in  1974,  six  federal  Judges  resigned, 
five  naming  economic  reasons.)  A  continua- 
tion of  the  present  salary  scale  will  bring 
about  further  deterioration  of  the  federal 
Judiciary. 

The  federal  Judiciary  symbolizes  the  Amer- 
ican judicial  system.  For  it  is  the  federal 
Judiciary  which  handles  cases  of  national 
Importance.  The  general  public  has  been 
made  aware  of  the  high  level  of  competence 
of  the  federal  judicUry  through  the  handling 
of  the  Watergate  trials.  Yet  the  continued 
excellence  of  this  body  is  greatly  endangered 
by  the  economic  sacrifices  demanded  of  it. 
The  increasing  financial  attractiveness  of 
private  practice  will  continue  to  siphon 
quality  Judges  from  the  federal  judiciary  and 
will  forestall  consideration  of  Judicial  careers 
by  many  able  young  lawyers.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  trend  will  effectively  eliminate 
the  vast  majority  of  potentially  able  Jurists 
and  bring  about  a  federal  Judiciary  composed 
of  Individuals  who  are  either  Independently 
wealthy  or  who  lack  the  competency  to  suc- 
ceed in  private  practice. 

n.    CONSTITUTIONAL    RIGHT    TO    A    REASONABLE 
SALARY 

Article  ni.  Section  1,  of  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion states:  "The  Ji-.-iges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  Inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices 
during  good  Behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa- 
tion, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office." 


'  Figures  are  from  the  National  Center  For 
State  Courts.  Quarterly  Survey  of  Judicial 
Salaries  In  State  Court  Systems,  Vol.  1  No.  4, 
March  1,  1975. 
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The  protection  afforded  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary through  lifetime  tenure  and  nondlmln- 
Ishable  salary  was  designed  to  safeguard  judi- 
cial Independence  from  presstires  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  government. 
The  founding  fathers  were  well  aware  that 
an  Independent  Judiciary  was  essential  to  the 
republic,  and  recent  years  have  proven  this 
to  be  true.  Concern  for  Judicial  Independence 
was  evidenced  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  named  as  one  of  the  Intoler- 
able abuses  of  the  King  of  England,  that, 
"He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  bis  will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  oflBces,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  concerned  over  pos- 
sible oppression  of  the  Judiciary  by  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches,  strongly 
supported  the  purposes  of  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution.  On  the  Issue  of  tenure,  he 
wrote.  "The  standard  of  good  behavior  for 
the  continuance  In  office  of  the  Judicial  mag- 
Istry,  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  modern  improvements  In  the  practice 
at  government.  In  a  monarchy  It  is  a  no  less 
excellent  barrier  to  the  encroachments  and 
oppressions  of  the  representative  body." 
(Federalist  No.  78) 

On  the  issue  of  Judicial  compensation,  he 
wrote,  "Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  the  independence  of 
those  Judges  than  a  Sxed  provision  for  their 
support.  ...  In  the  general  course  of  human 
nature,  a  power  over  a  man's  subsistence 
amounts  to  a  power  over  bis  will"  [em- 
phasis In  original]    (Federalist  No.  79) 

On  the  issue  of  compensation,  James  Mad- 
ison wrote.  "It  is  equally  evident  that  the 
members  of  each  department  should  be  as 
little  dependent  as  possible  on  those  of  the 
others,  for  the  emoluments  annexed  to  tbelr 
offices.  Were  the  executive  magistrate,  or 
the  Judges,  not  Independent  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  this  particular,  their  Independence  in 
every  other  would  be  merely  nominal."  (Fed- 
eralist No.  51) 

While  Judicial  Independence  has  been  well 
protected  from  direct  frontal  attacks,  it  has 
fallen  victim  to  economic  deterioration.  In 
the  last  analysis,  is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween direct  diminution  of  salary  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  allowance  of  progressive  eco- 
nomic erosion  on  the  other?  In  either  case, 
the  result  Is  tbe  same,  an  undercompensated 
Judiciary. 

m.   STATE   BAX   SURVKT   OF   FEOERAI.   JTTDGES 

srmNG    at    California 

California  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  tbe 
administration  of  Justice.  The  state  court 
system  and  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  California 
in  particular,  have  been  considered  among 
the  finest  In  the  nation.  This  Is  no  less  true 
of  the  federal  bench  in  California.  Many 
leading  constitutional  decisions  have  come 
out  of  the  trial  courts  of  tbe  U.S.  courthouses 
throughout  California. 

A  California  municipal  court  Judge  now 
makes  $43,500  per  annum,  with  a  yearly 
cost  of  living  Increase.  A  municipal  court 
Judge  hears  small  claims  cases,  traffic  of- 
ferses,  misdemeanors  and  civil  cases  up  to 
85.000.  Across  the  street,  a  federal  Judge 
bears  cases  that  Involve  the  destinies  of 
from  one  to  hundreds  of  Individuals.  He 
hears  crimes  that  Involve  persons  In  the 
highest  stations  In  life  up  to  and  Including 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  ac- 
tions that  Involve  the  largest  corporatloris  In 
the  world  and  Issues  that  affect  millions  of 
people. 

The  State  Bar  of  California  has  recently 
conducted  a  survey  of  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge<!  sitting;  in  the  four  federal  Judicial 
districts  of  California.  One  purpose  of  the 
survey  was  to  determine  tbe  impact  of  the 
freeze  on  salaries  on  the  current  cost  of 
living  of  the  Judges. 

From  those  Judges  presently  sitting  and 
relating  specific  financial   Information,   the 


following  Information  was  obtained.  The  fig- 
ures are  the  average  of  those  reported.' 
General 

Age,  57.6  years. 

Married,  all. 

Children,  all. 

Age  of  dependent  children,  18.6  years. 

Average  school  expenses,  $6570  per  year. 

Population  of  city  of  residence,  428,000. 

Distance  of  travel  to  work,  16  miles  each 
way. 

Mode  of  travel,  automobile. 

Expense  of  travel,  $1130  per  year. 

Years  In  law  practice  prior  to  bench,  21.5 
years. 

Prior  practice 
Average  yearly  salary  at  time  of  ap- 
pointment     $50,000 

Estimated  1974  Income  In  practice..     84,  000 
Expenses 

Bealty     expenses 5,270 

Living     expenses 21,500 

Income   tax 14,500 

Property     tax 2,350 

Other    expenses 4,  800 


(This  Includes  educational  expenses 
of  colleges,  universities  and  other 
schools,  as  well  as  travel  shown 
above.) 

Salary    40,000 

Average  total  expenses 48,  420 


Average    expenditure    in    excess    of 
salary    8,420 

It  is  clear  from  the  survey  that  we  are  ask- 
ing those  on  the  bench  to  contribute  finan- 
cially in  order  to  remain.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  we  are  telling  prospective  Judges  that 
they  must  have  an  outside  source  of  Income 
or  reduce  their  living  standards  and  expecta- 
tions for  their  children.  In  the  alternative, 
we  are  Inviting  those  Individuals  who  are  of 
advanced  age  looking  for  a  retirement  or 
those  who  cannot  succeed  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  seek  appointment  to  the  federal 
Judiciary. 

v.   PENTJINO   LEGISLATIOK 

Legislation  was  Introduced  on  January  28, 
1975,  in  tbe  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Increase  federal  Judicial  salaries. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  tbe  Subcommit- 
tee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

HJl.  2191  as  Introduced  seeks  to  amend 
Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Increase 
the  number  of  United  States  District  Court 
Judges  and  increase  salaries  of  federal 
Judpes.  In  regard  to  the  increase  In  salaries, 
it  recommends  the  following  scale: 

U.S.   Clrcxilt  Judges $49, 100 

U.S.  District  Judges 46,200 

U.S.  Court  of  Claims  Judges 49, 100 

U.  S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 

Appeals    Judges 49, 100 

VS.  Customs  Court  Judges 46,200 

U.S.  Court  of  Claims  Commissioner..  41,600 
UJ3.  Bankruptcy  Referees 41,600 

A  second  bill  was  Introduced  In  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  17,  1975,  by 
Congressman  Tom  Railsback  of  Illinois.  HJl. 
6150  woxild,  inter  alia,  raise  Judicial  salary 
levels  as  follows: 
U.S.  Supreme  Court 

Chief    Jxistlce $74,500 

Associate     Justices 72,000 

UJ3.   Clrctilt   Judges 51,000 

U.S.  District  Judges 48,000 


=  Of  the  Judges  questioned,  18  out  of  41 
gave  Information  which  was  sufficient  to  use 
In  the  tabulations.  There  are  presently  41 
US.  District  Court  Judges  In  California;  35 
are  sitting  pursuant  to  Section  133  of  Title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  6  are  sit- 
ting as  senior  Judges. 


U.S.  Court  of  Claims  Judges 51,000 

U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 

Appeals      Judges 51,000 

U.S.  Customs  Court  Judges 48,000 

U.S.   Bankruptcy   Referees 41,000 

U.S.  Court  of  Claims  Commissioners..  41.  ooo 

When  he  submitted  this  Bill,  Congressman 
Railsback  made  tbe  following  remarlcs: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  our  country 
have  always  taken  great  pride  In  tbe  stand- 
ard of  excellence  of  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem. Members  of  the  bench  have  long  been 
characterized  by  their  exceptional  character 
and  Intelligence.  However,  If  this  level  of 
quality  Is  to  be  maintained,  the  Judiciary 
must  continue  to  attract  men  of  the  highest 
calibre. 

"Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem is  slowly  being  decimated  by  our  refusal 
since  1969  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  Federal 
Judges.  Since  then,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  gone  up  45  percent  while  the  salaries  of 
State  court  Judges  have  Increased  an  aver- 
age of  42  percent  and  those  of  Federal  em- 
ployees nearly  40  percent.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  during  this  same  Inflationary  6- 
year  period  the  salaries  of  Federal  judges 
and  Supreme  Court  Justices  have  remained 
stationary. 

"It  Is  in  response  to  this  critical  situation 
that  I  am  today  Introducing  a  Judicial  Re- 
form Act  that  would,  as  one  of  Its  purposes, 
provide  an  Immediate  20-percent  Increase  In 
Federal  Judicial  salaries.  This  action  is  clear- 
ly necessary  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
tradition  of  Judicial  excellence." — Congbes- 
siONAL  Record,  House,  April  17, 1975,  p.  10509. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  H.R.  2191 
nor  H.R.  6150  provides  for  any  regular  cost 
of  living  adjustments.  That  this  can  be  pro- 
vided for  Is  evidenced  by  the  California  sys- 
tem of  judicial  compensation.  Government 
Code  §  68203,  for  example,  provides  in  perti- 
nent part: 

"[0]n  the  effective  date  of  the  1969 
amendments  to  this  section  and  on  Septem- 
ber 1  of  each  year  thereafter,  tbe  salary  of 
each  Justice  and  Judge  named  In  Sections 
68200  to  68202,  [Chief  Justice  and  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Presiding 
jTistlces  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Courts 
of  Appeal,  and  Superior  and  Municipal  Court 
Judges]  inclusive,  shall  be  Increased  by  that 
amount  which  Is  produced  by  multiplying 
the  then  current  salary  of  each  Justice  or 
Judge  by  the  percentage  by  which  the  figure 
representing  the  California  consumer  price 
Index  as  compiled  and  reported  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
has  Increased  In  the  previous  calendar  year." 
A  similar  provision  could  be  added  to 
either  of  tbe  Federal  bills  now  pending, 
based  on  the  National  Cost  of  Living  Index. 

V.   ALTERNATIVE   COrRSES 

The  threat  of  a  lawsuit  looms  on  the  hori- 
zon. It  would  be  based  on  the  language  of 
Article  ni  that  "Judges  .  .  .  shall  receive  .  .  . 
a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  In  office." 
and  on  the  premise  that  this  clause  is  self- 
executing.  "Compensation"  means  purchas- 
ing power,  not  dollars  {Matthew  v.  Allen,  360 
SW2d  135),  and  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  federal  Judges  has 
precipitously  declined  In  recent  years.  It  has 
also  diminished  In  comparison  to  the  In- 
creased salaries  of  members  of  the  state 
benches,  and  wage-earners  and  professionals 
In  general.  Tbe  lawsuit,  perhaps  in  the  form 
of  a  class  action  In  tbe  Court  of  Claims, 
would  be  aimed  at  tying  federal  judges' 
salaries  to  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living. 

The  filing  of  a  class  action  would  have  a 
secondary  effect  which  would  be  as  far- 
ranging  as  tbe  lawsuit  Itself.  All  federal 
Judges  would  have  to  disqualify  themselves 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  United  States  was 
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a  party.  The  ensuing  dilemma  would  quickly  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti-  again,   leading  to  another   round  of  price 

force  a  confrontation  between  the  judiciary  dg  referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  escalation. 

and  the  other  two  branches  of  government  There  being  no  objection    the  article  Trade  agreements  between  producing  and 

on  the  question  of  salaries.  This  course  of  orriprpri  \jr>  hp  nrlritpri  in'thp  RFrnun  consuming  nations  broke  down  in  the  past 

ftction  is  a  drastic  one,  and  hopefully  Con-  ^as  oraereo  to  be  printed  in  tne  Record,  yg„  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  escalated  unreallstl- 

gress  will  render  it  unnecessary  by  shoulder-  ^^  loliows.  cally.  But  new  agreements  have  been  or  are 

Ing  the  responsibility  for  increasing  salaries  Needed:  A  New  U.S.  Sugar  Program  being  negotiated  around  the  world  In  order 

Itself.  Tbe  world  has  Just  gone  through  a  sensa-  to  guarantee  sufficient  supplies  at  fair  prices. 

VI.  CONCLUSION  tlonal  escalation  and  an  equally  spectacular  I*  would  also  be  prudent  for  the  United 

Based  upon  tbe  foregoing,  tbe  State  Bar  collapse  of  sugar  prices.  Both  the  peak  price  States  Congress  to  legislate  a  new  sugar  pro- 
of California  recommends  that  legislation  be  levels  last  year  and  the  rapid  and  precipitous  gram  In  order  to  protect  domestic  producers. 
Introduced  to  amend  the  applicable  present  decline  to  current  levels  were  unexpected  In  processors,  and  consumers  from  the  gyrations 
statutes  to  reflect  tbe  following  salaries  for  most  quarters.  The  result  of  this  disturbance  °'  sugar  prices  that  are  bound  to  happen  If 
Federal  Judicial  Officers:  has  been  a  severe  dislocation  of  the  market—  »«  remain  In  the  unstable  world  market.  The 
,^  -  ,  „-  „__,  .....  ,-.  „_„  affecting  producers,  reflners.  Industrial  users,  United  States  enjoyed  40  years  of  guaranteed 
VS.  C^cult  Judges,  28  use  44(d)  _.  $60, 000  retailers,  and  consumers.  The  supply-demand  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  untU  It  became 
U.S.  District  Judges,  28  USC  135  55.  000  ^.balance  that  caused  this  wUd  swing  In  apparent  to  supplier  nations  In  the  spring  of 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  Judges,  28  USC  p^.^^.^^  ^^^y  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  correct,  and  1974  that  Congress  probably  would  not  ex- 

173  ..--—---— Vd":";    ^"'"""  even  if  corrected,  the  factors  that  caused  this  tend  tbe  Sugar  Act.  Then  the  supplier  na- 

U.S.  court  of  Customs  and  Patent  ^           ^^^j^  ^^^                      ^j^j^  ^.^^  ^^^^  tlons  had  everything  to  gain  by  not  fulflU- 

Appeals  Judges,  28  USC  213       -         60.000  ^^  ^.^^  following.  The  worid  has  learned  ^K  tbelr  U.S.  quoU  and  selling  their  sugar 

U.S.  Customs  Court  Judges,  28  USC  ^^  experience  that  the  best  way  to  maintain  In  the  higher-priced  world  market— a  market 

252   -.-..--..-----------— —     &J),ooo  g^,aranteed  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  is  that  normally  is  priced  below  the  domestic 

^•^  ^o^^^no.Kf         Commissioner,  through  negotiated  agreements  fair  to  both  m^l^et.  This  forced  the  U.S.  Department  of 

28  use  792(b).         ----ff-^    *2'°°°  producer   and   user.   This   Is   why   the   U.S.  Agriculture  to  go  to  the  worid  market  to 

U.a  Bankruptcy  Referees,   U   USC  Congress   should   enact   a    new   sugar    pro-  make  up  that  shortage,  which  forced  domes- 

^<*'    — *^' """  gram  to  replace  the  Sugar  Act,  which  worked  tic  prices  higher. 

The  State  Bar  further  recommends  that  an  so  successfully  for  40  years  before  it  expired  Jy^^  misunderstood  issue  in   the  debates 

automatic  cost-of-living   increase   provision  at  the  end  of  1974.  B^iOMt  the  Sugar  Act  was  that  of  "compliance 

be  made  part  of  the  compensation  plan.  All  Last   year,   the   best   estimates   were  that  paynaents"   which   many   people  mistakenly 

of  these  recommendations  could  be  accom-  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  sugar  because  equated   with   crop  subsidies.  Subsidies  for 

pushed   by   amending   either   H.R.   2191    or  adverse  weather  conditions  cut  the  beet  sugar  rood  grains  and  other  agricultural  commodl- 

H.E.  6150.  crop  in  Europe  and  drought  reduced  the  cane  "^^  were  always  paid  out  of  general  tax  reve- 

The  results  of  tbe  survey  clearly  demon-  crop  in  many  of  the  sugarcane  areas  In  tbe  ^"f ^  *°°  therefore  were  an  expense  to  the 
strate  that  the  economic  plight  of  federal  Northern  Hemisphere  In  the  face  of  record  federal  government.  But  compliance  pay- 
judges  sitting  m  California  Is  such  that  high  demand.  Demand  has  been  steadily  In-  ^fi"^  to  domestic  sugar  producers  who  com- 
Congress  must  give  top  priority  to  the  salary  creasing  as  expanding  disposable  Income  P^**°  %"^  requirements  set  by  the  Depart- 
sltuatlon.  In  order  to  keep  these  on  the  bench  around  the  world  has  made  It  possible  for  ^t^\°l  Agriculture  were  financed  by  an  ex- 
and  attract  the  best  of  the  legal  profession,  millions  of  people  to  afford  this  historically  kIT.,  refined  sugar— a  tax  which  has 
we  must  face  this  Issue  immediately.  Tbe  low-prlced  commodity.  The  price  of  sugar  had  Z^V^Ji  money-making  propyl tlon  for  the 
Country  and  Callfornlans  cannot  expect  the  hardly  been  above  15  cents  a  pound,  and  ]: fl' vllltf ^'i^'  .  fni;  *^*^*  first  Sugw 
best  qualified  Individuals  to  seek  the  federal  that  was  way  back  Just  after  World  War  I.  ^*  ?*,'lT^i*^„'°  ,^,??*'  '^*  Program  has  put 
judiciary  when  before  they  can  teke  the  Since  then  the  record  high  before  1974  was  13  more  than  $600  mlUlon  above  Its  costs  Into 
bench,  they  are  forced  to  rely  upon  outside  cents  In  1963.  The  world  shortage  last  year  «„„  ;,:J»  f'^i' „  ,.  ^  ,.,,.  j. 
income  to  house,  feed  and  educate  tbelr  caused  a  lot  of  stockpUlng  by  Industrial  users,  „„„.°J!h««  «f^,,  f  h  ^  .  f  ^  ^^.*t*": 
families.  The  sole  concern  of  the  State  Bar  especially  In  developed  countries.  In  this  ?vf '<?"°^  °i J^**  ^^PP^"^**' P^''^^^  ^'1*'?"* 
is  to  preserve  and  foster  a  strong  and  Inde-  country  the  New  York  spot  price  broke  *^t  ^f^r  ^^^.^^^^^T^ .y''^°t'^ .^  *^^'J1 
pendent  Judiciary.  through  the  old  record  In  F^ruary  1974  and  ^Z,,Vt^'^^^'^F^ ,  "'"^h  ^'h*°.  ^f\  ^"^^'l 
THE  BOARD  OF  Oovebnors.  kept  on  escalating  steadUy  until  October  ^JLf^^^  ^"""^^  "^  '''  *^^  ^^^  ^°^'«^*  °^ 
The  State  Bar  of  California.  when  the  price  Jumped  from  34  cents  to  64.5  '  ^'      _^_^^_^__^_ 

cents  In  51  days,  peaking  out  on  November  20.      ^t^~,  ,Tn-.   -nT-r^r^   „„.,„^^ ,^  __ 

Tbe  decline  In  the  spot  price  has  been  ARE  WE  BEING  PRICED  OUT  OP  A 

equally  dramatic,  dropping  below  50  cents  VIABLE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE? 

NEW  D.S.  SUGAR  PROGRAM  NEEDED  by  the  first  week  in  December  below  40  cents  ^r.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  ^aS  SoS  m^STu^rthe  p?ceS  2f<fn  '^'^  f  ngje  out  a  E^partment  of 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  t,een  hovering  around  15  cents.  So  In  18  Defense  official  for  special  recognition, 
a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the  months  the  price  skyrocketed  from  15  cents  However,  there  is  one  who  made  a  slg- 
July  issue  of  Economic  Indicators,  the  to  64.5  cents  and  back  to  16  cents.  nificant  impression  when  he  appeared 
monthly  report  of  the  First  Hawaiian  The  demand  for  sugar  had  long  been  con-  for  the  first  time  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
Bank,  entitled  "Needed:  A  New  U.S.  sidered  inelastic,  but  high  prices  last  year  Ices  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
Sugar  Program."  It  Is  deserving  of  the  pnerated  massive  consumer  resistance.  The  yelopment  last  April.  I  refer  to  Dr. 
attention  of  everyone  interested  in  this  J°^st^ute?ma?Ii\^S.7e  tyoelw^etlnl"  ^^^''^e  HeUmeier,  the  new  Director  of 
matter,  whether  that  interest  is  moti-  '^S\Tm  ^Tlyr^^e^^Zrel^T^o  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
vated  by  the  desire  to  protect  the  con-  mam  factors  that  softened  demand  for  sugar  Agency. 

sumer  and  provide  him  with  a  plentiful  way  below  earlier  estimates.  He  impressed  the  members  with  his 

supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  and  stable  Large  inventories  accumulated  at  high  cost  straightforward  manner,  his  candor,  his 

prices  or  guaranteeing  the  domestic  pro-  last  year  by  industrial  users  in  the  vs.  and  confident  grasp  of  a  wide  range  of  ad- 

ducer  a  stable  share  of  a  stable  sugar  Japan  are  being  worked  off  slowly  in  the  face  vanced   and   diverse   technologies,    and 

market  and  reasonable  Income  assur-  °'  reduced  demand,  and  this  ha^  depressed  ^jj^  j^e  enthusiasm  of  a  young  but  ex- 

onppc  prices  much  sooner  than  expected.  But  there     „__;„„„_  j  „„„«-*  t^  .v.^.<.  »»>  n—  i.^ 4- 

^f;           A^            *v,    TT  o  are  signs  now  that  demand  Is  beginning  to  Pfnenced  expert.  In  short,  Mr.  President. 

For  some  40  years  the  U.S.  sugar  pro-  improve  slightly,  with  the  price  rising  to  ^^  performance  was  refreshing, 

gram  worked  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  211/2  cents  by  July  ii.  Dr-  Heilmeier  delivered  the  keynote 

the  consumer  and  the  domestic  producer  The  big  question  now  is  how  large  win  the  address  to  the  Tri-Service  Radar  Sym- 

not  only  at  no  cost  to  the  Government  next  crop  be.  Beet  growers  in  Europe  Intend  posium  at  Monterey.  Calif,  on  July  15. 

but  actually  bringing  in  some  $600  mil-  to  increase  their  acreage  by  8  percent  over  His  remarks  bear  repeating  and  repre- 

lion  to  the  Government  in  excess  of  pro-  *!»»  1^*  crop.  And  beet  growers  m  the  United  ggnt  both  a  criticism  and  a  challenge.  He 

gram  outlays.  fj"^^  «^P««;*  *«  increase  their  acreage  by  ^^j^^    ^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^   profound    question 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  House  ^^L^^'^fi;  "^^^^^l^ttL  f.^^'T^  l^r,  ™^;  which  strikes  a  responsive  chord  and  pin- 

^^Sl?^-fomnntteehssl.el6t^e.rin,s  ^ing  SU' ms^^y'Txc^ed  wo^d'de"  Points  the  overriding  concern  of  the  Con- 

recently  on  the  need  for  new  sugar  legis-  ^and  by  a  few  mUUon  tons,  something  that  ^ess  and  the  Nation;  and  then  he  pro- 

^uon.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  doesn't  happen  very  often.  Although  the  de-  ceeds  to  speU  out  the  approaches  to  a 

in  the  Senate  will  similarly  take  a  good  veioped  nations  have  a  temporary  surplus,  meaningful  solution,  using  radars  and 

look  at  the  need  to  reenact  legislation  the  world  supply  situation  is  still  tight,  if  electronics  to  Illustrate, 

which  has  so  well  served  the  needs  of  our  weather  adversely  affects  the  European  beet  His  question  is  simply,  "Are  we  being 

Nation  in  the  past.  crop,  for  example,  a  shortage  could  develop  priced  out  of  a  viable  national  defense?" 
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His  treatise  on  this  question  bears  read-  in  a  paper  presented  earUer  this  year  at  more  than  twice  this  for  the  F-15  avionics. 

intr  hv  mv  colleatrues  desnite  the  strona  the  IEEE   International   Radar  Conference,  Of  this  total,  the  airborne  radar  Is  expected 

SfhnTr^ftvnr               ^espiie  me  SWOng  ^^  p^^j^^  ^^  Raytheon  extended  this  ex-  to   cost  $220K  on   a  "deslgn-to-cost"  basis. 

lecnnicai  navor.                       »,  x     i,          x^,  amlnatlon  to  airborne  fire  control  radars.  In  It  Is  predicted  to  have  twice  the  reliability 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave  nis  ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^  round  that  the  production  cost  of  the  F-15  radar  and  haU  the  weight  at  a 

address  printed  in  the  Record.  jg  rising  at  a  rate  of  7  dB/decade.  Projection  sacrifice  of  half  the  range.  It  Is  considered 

Dr.  Heilmeier  is  to  be  complimented,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  by  the  year  2033  to  be  the  pacing  item  on  F-16  development 

Mr.  President,  for  his  timely  and  mean-  we  could  buy  one  fire  control  radar  with  the  schedule. 

Ingful  statement.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  current  annual  defense  procurement  budg-  I  would  like  to  focxis  on  avionics  because 

tliat  others  in  the  Department  of  De-  et.  so  one  could  have  hU  choice  of  the  radar  experience  in  this  area  Is  fairly  typical  and 

fPTKtf.  anri  in  industry  will  take  UD  the  w  the  plane,  but  not  both.  Admittedly,  much  applicable  to  other  areas.  Suppose  we  ex- 

^t^oJff<r«nH  «?H^7J..^mo?ptahiP^f  of  theie  cost  escalations  can  be  attributed  amine   the   cost   breakdown   of  an  existing 

Challenge  and  strive  to  get  more  value  for  ^  ^^  ^          inflation  rate,  but  even  a  can  of  tactical  (airborne)  radar.  It  Is  coherent  with 

each  doUar  appropriated  for  defense.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  m  cost  by  a  factor  of  5  in  multiple  PRF,  frequency  agility  and  other 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  ^q  years.  goodies, 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  some  of  you  may  rise  to  defend  this  cost  The  baseline  production  cost  Is  $750K.  The 

as  follows:  escalation  on  the  basis  of  stringent  Oovem-  breakdown  Is  as  follows: 

Radar — Some  Questions  and  Some  ment    performance    specifications    or    com-  pirst_  the  minor  Items:                          Percent 

Oppohtunities  pressed  schedules.  Let's  examine  these  points.         Antenna  Control 3 

iNTRODTJcnoN  The  trend  of  Increasing  performance  rcqtxlre-  Microwave  Clrcultryllllllllllllir'"      6 

Having  spent  the  past  few  years  examln-  ments   driving   hardware    costs   continually         Receiver e 

Ing  individual  Service  electronics  R&D  pro-  higher  was  recognized  a  few  years  ago  by  Interconnections  and  MlsceUaneous...      6 

grams.  I  can  truthfuUy  say  that  meetings  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard.  He  Now,  the  real  cost  drivers : 

such  as  thU  Trl-Servlce  Radar  Symposium  InlUated  two  policies  to  reverse  the  trend.         Display    ig 

could  well  be  emulated  across  the  entire  elec-  First,  the  "Design-to-Coet"  program  under         Transmitter 15 

tronlcs  field.  The  opportunity  to  focus  upon  which  acquisition  cost  became  co-equal  with  signal    Processing    (usually    overruns 

advanced  radar  technology  and  achieve  an  performance  specs  as  the  primary  oonsldera-          here— software,    quality    control) 38 

open  and  frank  exchange  of  ideas  and  Inno-  tlon.  He  also  Initiated  the  "fly  before  you         Antenna   la 

vatlons  has  to  yield  a  payoff  In  better  R&D  buy"  approach,  which  demands  the  proof  of  ^nor  r^r  t»,«  r<.H=r  ,.^ct  <=  m  t»,»=^  i«  ♦  * 

planning  and.  hopefully,  a  reduction  In  un-  performance  before  oommltting  hardware  to  ^%^'  the^r«Ur^o^t  is^n  ^^^^^[or^r 

necessarUy  duplicative  efforts.  production.  irfr^?^  ^^ct^™f^  .^^0/  LT^ 

My  comments  wlU  be  offered,  not  as  an  "^en  I  speak  of  performance  I  don't  mean  ^^^S^^el^cSt  ofVjS^tLn^?  WhTa^ 

expert  in  the  radar  field,  but  as  an  Observer  the    sporadically    excellent    performance-  ^^  ^^o'^T^o^^dSS  fhe^^it^o^?  H^ 

over  the  past  few  years.  In  my  present  posl-  when  it  works,  it  reaUy  works.  I  mean  the  !^^  „^f^!?  ^fVh  u  c^^„,?f^  ^n^L    7 

tlon.  I  ai^  no  longer  responsible  for  exa^n-  kind  of  performance  that  Is  there  day  In.  "^  f^F^ZT.Tf^^n^J^^Zl^.^: 

ing  programs  that  meet  the  short-term  needs  day  out.  Dismantled  equipment  back  In  the  J^«^*^  c^Jl\nH  i^nrovlfl^fL  m.,        ° 

of  the  a^rvices.  I  am  not  directly  in  the  radar  shop,  no  matter  how  great  the  specs,  won't  *°,'^"^.^?,"i*f  !^'llTP'rf!^^"t^ii7,L.  „ 

R&D  Chain,  attempting  to  formulate,  coordl-  win  anything.  In  1971  when  he  was  at  Lin-  ^^.^^  "f*  *°  °°"  *  '^'^  suggestions  as 

nate  and  Improve  the  detaUs  of  programs,  coin    Lab.   John    Allen    and    his    associates  »  xntt,- ,.^  nV  <■>,«»  tro„«^it*«,   „,»,„  ^,  .♦ 

but   I   have  ^me   questions   and   coicerns  conducted  a  study  of  airborne  radar  reli-  J^?  ^JZ!^°K^^i  T^^^^  I^J     ""* 

Which  I  hope  you  c^  translate  Into  oppor-  ability.  This  showed  continually  Increasing  **i^  ^^.'I J?^"  ^^i.^t  .T  I^r^^Tlf"'^ 

tunltles.  specified  MTBF  over  a  ten  year  span  from  5"PP^y  **/?  8°'  ^l**  ^**^*  "  '**'"'  that  way. 

someone  once  said  that  the  purpose  of  a  1959  to  1969.  Nevertheless,  the  real  measured  I^^  th^°svstem^r«t^7"°Wh^n''^P  ™ 

keynote  address  Is  to  raise  a  maxlmlim  num-  MTBF   always   turned  out   to   be   about   10  ^^^^  *^*,^„^J'*^™  ''*!,'^f-     ^^^f„  *^^^^ 

ber  of  questions  and  offer  the  minimum  num.  hours.  You  all  know  or  should  know  that  !°'if  ^!P,  ^*!^,?"^*^  °^  *f,^,^"^^^ 

oer  of  answers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  I  we  usually  get  only  1/10  the  reliabUity  that  i^*l!^*lXTbi^ ,^3""^^^^*^'  ^  "'^"- 

have  to  say  here  this  morning  will  meet  that  we  specify.  There  are  reasons  for  this  and  the  area  of  dSnlavs— when  are  we  eoln^ 

criterion.  I  offer  only  two  questions,  namely:  there   Is   plenty   of   blame   to   go   around—  +^  .'l^r?*  *'*t°  o?.Zi  I^T.^^^^^^ 

1.  Are  we  being  pLed  o\t  of  a  viable  nl  both  for  I'nd^t^  and  DOD.  but  now  some-  ^^^^^^^S^n^^nr^l^StrSt 
tlonal  defense?  thing  has  to  give.  existing    technoloev    a    reality?    I've   heard 

2.  IS  radar  technology  still  a  growth  area?  DOD  spends  -PP^oxim.te^y^  ^^Tm^t  manT^aSns  why^we  Just  ca^'t  Jo  wlS 
Needless  to  say.  In  the  search  for  answers  year  on  purchasing  ^^e^^f  ^^^^f^^^^  ^J^^fne  *  flat,  matrix  addressed  light  emitting  diode 

to  these  two  questions,  many  other  ques-  a^id  even  more  In  operating  ^^^  "^J'^^^f^^  display  for  cockpit  or  shelter  use.  The  latest, 

tlons  wUl  be  raised  and  answered.  I  will  not  it.  We  want  to  spend  our  money  in  operation.  ^^^^  pointing  out  that  90*   deflection  five 

attempt  to  answer  all  these  quesUons— only  not  maintenance,  a^d  Its  e^y  to  see  where  ^^^^  diagonal  cathode  ray  tubes  don't  have 

to  illustrate  why  they  are  raised  and  suggest  the  leverage  lies.  We   are   buying  Icm  and  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^              is  that  high  voltage 

where  to  look  for  answers.  less  because  It  costs  more  and  "^ore  to  op-  ^^^   supplies    are    unrelUble,    hence   the 

TH.  rauT  QUESTION  ^at*  and  maintain  what  we  already  won.  ^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^           ^^               ^^^ 

IM-B  examine  the  first  questlon-^»re  we  S'nJLcrbut  VtSerquantV^we^^^^  \^   '°«'°°''  °'  '"°'*   ^^"^  °'  "^'^^  ''"'^P 

being  priced  out  of  a  viable  national  de-  'uTty  to  r^l  Ld^e  may  be  prl^mTou^  '"^\^^'"'''  "^^  for  Improving  reliability? 

fense?  It  is  too  convenient  to  lay  all  the  l^v^  ou?of  theX^lr  Acco^lne  to  RADC  ^**  happened  to  the  promise  of  phased 

blame   for  the  escalating   costs  of  weapon  data  ircosi  Sn  UiT^verl^e  S^^^  arrays  which  supposedly  offered  the  ultimate 

systems  on  Inflation.  A<LlttedIy.  the  cur-  Jl^^ed   eUct^nl?  pal^r^  ?fe   field-^^^^  mmodulartty  and  flexlbUlty  for  transmission 

rent  Inflation  rate  exceeds  that  within  the  this   doesn't   account   for   the   loss   of  life,  ^frf,  „„„•„,„„  t„^„^  ,,„,„„  „*„„h»«i 

memory  of  anyone  at  this  meeting  (and  let  Xlo^ffectlveness  or  the  associated  Inven-  .   ^.!?  ZlZJTfr^i^^^J^l  for  sS 

us  hope  we  won't  be  making  that  statement  ^  costs    You  may  want  to  speculate  on  ^"'^  ^^f  ''I'*??**  °'  '^"/^!f  designs  for  signal 

next  year  or  the  year  after).  However,  let's  ^7 to^llcatloM  ^  wMrantles  for  military  ^T"^ ''^L?^^  ^^  fertile  ground  for  cost 

examtae  what's  happening  to  the  price  of  our  ^tilSfent  S<Se  we^ked  you  tolS^vtS^  ^I'.h  cus^LTr'L'r.^r,^rv'TLTwn  thi 

mUltaiT  hardware.  Inflation  Is  r^t  the  whole  ^  ^^  radar  "Srvlce  Instead  of  selling  us  te^;^iJ^^^XinnJTo^!rcSt^ZV^ 

story.  Graphs  have  been  prepared,  of  neces-  ^^^ars.  How  would  your  attitudes  and  de-  ire^eulbmtv  reDreSntiuvr^^^^ 

slty  on  log  paper,  showing  the  rising  cost  of  ^y^^   change    If   you   were   responsible    for  !°^  reUabUlty  representative  of  the  technol 

military  aircraft  over  the  past  20  to  30  years,  the  service  Instead  of  a  piece  of  hardware?  p-_»,„„„  „„  p>,„„irt  ,««>.  for  ^«mmnn  Kaw/ 

The  data  indicate  that  the  cost  of  aircraft  The  space  satellite  people  have  shown  that  .tf^rSf  a^?^?i^^f  Pn^?r J  ^n^n^i^ 

has  increased  at  6  dB  per  decade.  In  other  it  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  Incentive  fees  ^Ir  Force  avionics.  Of  ;^^8ej:omprom^ 

words,  the  cost  of  a  typical  aircraft  quad-  tied    to   useful    satellite   lifetime.   Industry  ^J^^^  ^e  avl^cs  pTckaw  c^t^Tn  c^^ 

2i  JK  U^^L^nS^Sd  a*  a  i^^of  3  "^.,^*L'  ''"'T"'  J^^'/^'^'^^*'^*  "'«"^«  20^25%  of  the  aircraft  flyaway  costs  on  large 

dB/decade.  or  doubles  every  10  years.  You  "Peclflcatlons^it  can  be  done.  production  orders,  hence  there  Is  great  poten- 

p«hap«  hi.e  heard  the  exl^ajilatlon  to  the  .  ^P^^^  Secretary  of  Defense  Cemente  said  tlal  for  savings. 

^ectUiat  at  current  annuaJDoD  procure-  ^^  *  '■®<=*°*  address  to  the  Avlatlon/Space  Perhaps  what  we  really  need  In  future  pro- 
ment  budget  levels,  by  the  year  2036  the  Air  Writers  Association  In  Dallas:  "In  our  new  posals  Is  parametric  costing.  What's  the  going 
Force  would  consist  of  one  plane  whUe  the  avionics,  we  are  concentrating  on  better  rell-  rate  In  dollars  per  dB  for  slgnal-to-nolse  ratio. 
Army  would  have  been  reduced  to  one  tank  ability  with  present  performance,  with  a  detection  range,  detection  probability,  reao- 
nlne  years  earUer.  By  that  time  we  wUl  have  view  toward  lowering  life  cycle  costs."  These  lutlon,  accuracy,  false  alarms?  What  should 
come  fuU  circle  on  Calvin  Coolldge's  sug-  comments  referred  to  our  flrst  line  tactical  *be  baseline  performance  cost? 
geetlon  to  a  newly  borne  Air  Corps  that  we  combat  aircraft  avionics  suites.  For  example,  'the  second  question 
buy  Just  one  airplane  and  let  everyone  take  the  avionics  suite  for  our  new  F-16  Is  ex-  Let's  turn  now  to  my  second  question- 
turns  flying  it.  pected  to  cost  about  $750K,  compared  to  "Is  radar  technology  still  a  growth  area?' 
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We  have  been  working  In  this  area  for  almost 
four  decades  hence  It  is  reasonable  to  ask  If 
there  are  potential  payoffs  which  warrant  a 
significant,  continuing  R&D  commitment? 
the  answer  Is  not.  In  my  opinion,  an  un- 
equivocal "yes."  I  believe  that  radar  can  con- 
tinue to  be  a  growth  area,  but  It  will  require 
B  mission  area  viewpoint,  that  is,  looking  at 
the  whole  Job  not  Just  the  radar  hardware. 
Let  me  offer  a  few  random,  perhaps  naive, 
gpeculatlons  to  stimulate  your  thinking  in 
this  direction.  Although  it  is  a  good  exam- 
ple, I  will  not  discuss  airborne,  trl-lateratlon 
MTI  radar  concepts  for  target  acquisition, 
position  location  and  weai>on  delivery  be- 
cause we  are  already  working  this  problem. 

Let's  begin  instead  with  the  problem  of 
precision  weapon  delivery.  Electro-optlcally 
guided  weapons  (smart  bombs)  are  truly  a 
revolution  In  modern  warfare  but  they  don't 
perform  well  In  bad  weather — the  case  In 
Europe  for  most  of  the  winter.  Perhaps  we 
need  the  radar  equivalent  of  EO  guided 
bombs,  taking  advantage  of  radar's  all  weath- 
er, day/night  capability.  Obviously,  we  can't 
match  the  laser  designator  beamwldth,  but 
maybe  we  can  approach  Its  resolution  by 
getting  closer  to  the  target  and  using  mil- 
limeter wavelengths.  A  fearless  penetrator  to 
get  In  close  might  be  a  small  RPV  carrying 
a  millimeter  wave  designator.  RPVs  might 
be  more  survlvable  than  conventional  man- 
ned aircraft  because  of  their  low  observables. 
So  you  see  It  might  be  appropriate  to  ask 
irtiether  It  makes  sense  to  carry  RPVs  and 
millimeter  wave  radar  which  offers  reduced 
size,  larger  bandwidth,  lower  ECM  vulner- 
sbility  and  higher  resolution.  But  the  use  of 
millimeter  waves  In  all  weather  weapon  de- 
livery is  only  one  way  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem. Several  ideas  have  been  proposed  that 
use  a  radar  illuminator  (not  necessarily  a 
narrow  beam;  In  fact,  some  use  synthetic 
aperture  techniques) .  A  target  Is  designated 
by.  for  example,  a  speciflc  range  and  doppler 
coordinate  and  the  weapon  guides  on  this 
point  In  space.  There  are  a  number  of  prac- 
tical problems  but  the  concept  can  probably 
be  made  to  work. 

Looking  at  another  example,  let's  examine 
the  radar  role  in  target  acquisition  and  bat- 
tlefield surveillance.  In  a  sophisticated  po- 
tential battlefield  environment  such  as  Eu- 
rope, the  radar's  ability  to  actively  search 
out  and  locate  stationary  and  moving  targets 
is  also  its  built-in  weakness — lack  of  covert- 
ness.  Putting  this  sensor  on  high  value  car- 
riers such  as  combat  aircraft  gives  away  Its 
position  to  electronic  emitter  locators  and 
antl-radiatlon  missiles.  In  other  words,  hav- 
ing all  of  the  avlonlc  "smarts."  and  with  It 
all  of  the  Investment  In  one  valuable  but 
vulnerable  spot  Is  cause  for  concern.  This 
raises  an  obvious  question — why  must  a  radar 
system  be  self-contained?  In  the  future.  It 
may  be  tactically  advantageous  to  explore  the 
blstatlc  approach.  Why  can't  the  transmit- 
ter be  located  In  sanctuary  areas,  such  as  in 
space  or  well  behind  the  FEBA  with  aircraft 
and  ground  receivers  operating  blastatlcally, 
singly  or  In  concert  on  aircraft  or  on  the 
ground.  Processing  could  possibly  be  cen- 
tralized to  keep  the  cost  down,  and  low-cost 
data  links  might  be  used  to  transfer  the 
critical  radar  information  from  receiver  to 
processor  and  back  to  users.  Problems  can 
multiply,  however,  especially  In  a  multi- 
station receiver  environment: 

Antenna  sidelobes  are  more  troublesome 
where  transmitter  and  receiver  are  not  co- 
located. 

Radar  ghosts  are  more  persistent.  Several 
doppler  shifts  may  exist  for  the  same  target. 

Blstatlc  target  cross  section  statistics  are 
not  as  well  known  or  docvimented  as  mono- 
static. 

Blstatlc  cross  sections  are  dependent,  not 
only  on  aspect  angle  but  also  on  the  value 
of  the  blstatlc  angle. 

Clutter  levels  and  rejection  schemes  must 
be  tailored  to  the  transmitter/receiver  pairs, 


and  the  potential  economy  of  central  process- 
ing needs  to  be  evaluated. 

On  the  other  hand,  quiet  receivers  reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  the  platform  that  car- 
ries them,  lower  cost  CW  transmitters  might 
be  used,  and  target  detection  ranges  may  be 
longer  due  to  higher  blstatlc  cross  sections 
and  the  l/>  Rvs  1/R*  dependence  of  the  range 
equation. 

Finally,  let  me  offer  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  environment.  It's  quite  popu- 
lar to  talk  about  It.  but  progress  In  dealing 
with  It  has  been  slow.  The  environment  I 
am  referring  to  Is  the  threat  environment  in 
which  a  radar  operates.  It  Includes  those 
things  which  the  enemy  can  lmi>06e  on  the 
radar  to  thwart  its  mission  or  disable  It. 
These  Include  the  full  range  of  ECM  tech- 
niques, passive  and  active,  such  as  chaff. 
Jamming,  angle  deception,  range  gate  steal- 
ing, false  target  generation,  tlme-of-arrlval 
emitter  locators,  and  antl-radlatlon  missiles. 
Radars  of  the  future  should  be  capable  of 
overcoming  this  broad  range  of  threat  en- 
vironments simultaneously,  without  manual 
mode  switching.  This  suggests  the  use  of 
frequency  hopping,  maximum  Instantaneous 
bandwidth,  random  PRF,  and  long  pseudo- 
random noise  coded  pulses  to  counter  tlme- 
of-arrlval  and  antl-radlatlon  missile  threats. 
These  features  enhance  antijam  protection 
and  degrade  tlme-of -arrival  and  antl-radla- 
tlon missile  threats  by  causing  multlpath 
confusion,  degraded  pulse  sorting  and  slgnal- 
to-nolse,  and  allow  for  sloping  leading  edge 
pulses.  These  features  also  dilute  Jammer 
power  and  make  intelligent  Jamming  more 
difficult. 

Another  area  of  opportunity  which  might 
make  radar  more  independent  of  its  environ- 
ment is  that  of  adaptive  processing  for  an- 
tenna beam  sharpening  and  selective  null 
placement  to  eliminate  discrete  Interferers 
such  as  side-lobe  Jammers.  I  would  also  sug- 
gest that  we  have  a  hard  look  at  the  use  of 
CCD  and  Biirface  acoustic  wave  fllters  rather 
than  digital  fllters.  This  might  enable  us 
to  elln[ilnate  the  cost  of  D/A  and  A/D  con- 
version, and  replace  a  mvUtlpUclty  of  digital 
fllters  by  a  few  analog  filters.  The  simplicity 
of  these  devices  will  allow  IC  approaches 
based  upon  high  yield,  low-cost  MOS-com- 
patlble  proce.sslng. 

A    CONCLUDING    CHALLENGE 

In  conclusion.  It  might  be  useful  to  trace 
how  we  got  to  our  present  state  and  where 
we  might  be  going.  I'm  going  to  over-simplify 
history  In  order  to  focus  the  Issues.  The 
period  1940-1950  was  an  era  of  discovery 
and  rapidly  increasing  radar  utility.  Radar 
did  a  wonderful  Job  of  providing  range  and 
angle  information.  The  period  1950  to  the 
early  1970's  Is  what  I'll  call  the  waiting 
period  In  which  we,  by  In  large,  found  In- 
creasingly more  expensive  ways  to  provide 
the  same  range  and  angle  information.  We 
tasted  all  the  frequencies  In  the  process.  A 
great  deal  of  fundamental  Information  Is 
developed  In  detection  theory,  filter  theory 
and  coherent  operation.  In  the  process,  many 
Ideas  are  generated  but  can't  be  fully  imple- 
mented until  a  satisfactory  device  technology 
Is  established.  We  are  now  entering  the  era 
of  fulflllment.  During  the  period  1940  to  the 
early  1970'8,  radar  costs  Just  kept  climbing. 
Now  device  technology  Is  available  which.  If 
properly  vised,  could  turn  things  around. 
But  will  we  let  It  happen  or  will  we  enter  a 
new  round  in  which  we  once  again  trade 
cost  and  reliability  for  more  promises  similar 
to  the  ones  we  didn't  deliver  on  in  the  past? 
Of  course,  there  will  always  be  a  few  "car- 
riage trade"  applications  requiring  the  ulti- 
mate in  sophistication  but  let's  not  lose 
sight  of  the  vast  number  of  applications  that 
do  not  require  the  ultimate. 

The  answers  to  the  two  questions  I  Initially 
posed  are  both  "yes"  unless  we  recognize  the 
new  realities  and  constraints.  The  rising  cost 
of  radar  systems  is  threatening  to  price  us  out 


of  the  fleld,  and  if  we  allow  present  trends 
to  continue,  we  may  yet  get  to  the  point  of 
trl-Servlce  ownership  of  our  single  radar. 
Although  radar  Is  a  mature  field,  no  fleld  is 
saturated  when  Important  problems  remain 
that  do  not  require  a  breach  of  fundamental 
lUnits.  The  challenge  is  to  turn  these  prob- 
lems Into  opportunities. 


BICENTENNIAL  ERA  THROUGH  ARTS 
IN  THE   SCHOOLS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  entered  Into  what  some  people  re- 
fer to  as  the  "Bicentennial  Year"  where 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  celebrate  our  heri- 
tage, sing  our  national  songs,  and  dance 
our  folk  dances — for  1  year.  It  has  al- 
ways bothered  me  that  much  of  the  focus 
of  our  Bicentennial  celebration  has  been 
on  its  climax  of  July  4.  1976  and  not  on 
the  exciting  Bicentennial  era  which  we 
will  enter  after  that  date.  The  next  200 
years  hold  the  promise  that  we  may  truly 
discover  who  we  are  as  a  people,  what 
we  like  to  do,  and  what  we  like  to  create. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  way  to  open 
the  doors  of  awareness  to  our  creative 
past  and  promising  future  than  through 
good  programs  of  arts  in  our  schools.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  Senate's  attention 
to  a  fine  article  by  Nancy  Hanks,  who  is 
the  chairwoman  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  1975  issue  of  American  Education 
entitled,  "The  Arts  in  the  Schools — A 
200-Year  Struggle." 

For  too  long  the  flrst  curriculum  which 
is  cut  or  laid  aside  in  a  situation  where 
a  choice  has  to  be  msuie  is  the  art  pro- 
gram or  anything  to  do  with  artistic 
creativity  in  the  schools.  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  been  one 
positive  force  aimed  at  changing  the  sit- 
uation. I  believe  this  article  accurately 
projects  not  only  the  idea  that  we  can 
learn  about  our  past  through  the  arts, 
but  also  build  upon  our  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Nancy  Hanks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Abts  in  the  Schools — A  200-Yea« 

Strugolb 

(By  Nancy  Hanks) 

It  Is  more  sad  than  shocking  that  two 
fundamental  parts  of  American  civilization 
developed  almost  independently  of  each 
other;  the  arts  and  general  education.  His- 
torically, the  arts  have  rarely  come  flrst  In 
our  schools,  which  had  sterner  tasks  than 
pursuing  the  Muses.  "To  America  one  school 
master  Is  worth  a  dozen  poets,"  said  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  "and  the  Invention  of  a  ma- 
chine ...  is  of  more  lmportanc«/  than  a 
masterpiece  of  Raphael." 

John  Adams  made  a  more  famous  state- 
ment and  Its  hopeful  promise  may  yet  be 
fulfllled.  "I  must  study  politics  and  war," 
he  said,  "that  my  sons  may  have  liberty  to 
study  mathematics  and  philosophy  .  .  . 
navigation,  commerce  and  agriculture  In  or- 
der to  give  their  children  a  right  to  study 
painting,  poetry,  music,  architecture,  stat- 
uary, tapestry  and  porcelain."  If  his  vision 
was  noble  his  timetable  went  Instantly  awry; 
his  son  grew  up  to  be  President  too. 

Adams's  priorities  may  have  been  sound 
for  the  Infant  Nation.  Physical  and  political 
security  came  flrst;  an  expansive  economy 
came  next;  the  arts  came  last,  if  at  all.  But 
how  much  really  changed  imtU  very  recently? 
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For  nearly  two  centuries  national  leaders 
voiced  high-minded  thoughts  about  the 
arts — and  then  went  on  attending  to  "mat- 
ters of  consequence,"  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Antolne  de  Salnt-Exupery's  The  Little 
Prince.  They  had  the  approval  of  the  people 
who  elected  them  to  lead.  These  constituents 
also  elected  school  boards,  trustees,  and 
superintendents  of  similar  utilitarian  stripes, 
and  so  practicality  prevailed  In  education. 

As  the  Nation  became  fundamentally  more 
democratic  (and  as  education  grew  less 
elitist)  schools  became  Increasingly  voca- 
tional In  the  basic  sense.  Schooling  was 
geared  to  help  students  bring  home  leaner 
bacon  than  their  fathers  had,  whether  the 
child  was  to  be  a  "noble  yeoman"  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  vision  or  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
one  of  today's  law,  medical,  scientific,  or 
educational  schools. 

By  popular  if  misguided  definition,  the  arts 
were  traditionally  deemed  less  necessary,  less 
American  somehow,  less  manifestly  pre- 
destined than  mechanics,  agriculture,  tech- 
nology, and  the  so-called  professions.  Cer- 
tainly the  arts  came  to  be  taught  In  the 
painting  academies  and  music  conservatories 
that  grew  In  the  19th  century.  But  these  too 
were  trade  schools  that  Isolated  students  In 
their  own  ivory  towers  and  excluded  out- 
siders. 

Nevertheless  in  the  past  150  years  drawing 
and  singing  have  managed  to  move  slowly, 
almost  furtively  into  public  schools.  That  the 
arts  entered  the  schools  at  all  Is  the  near- 
miracle.  Some  highlights  of  how  It  happened 
deserve  a  swift  review. 

Music  In  the  schools  had  a  brief  heyday 
on  this  continent.  The  first  European  teacher 
was  Brother  Pedro  de  Cante,  a  Franciscan 
In  Cortez's  train.  In  1523  he  offered  Indian 
children  a  curriculum  modeled  after  the 
medieval  cathedral  schools.  He  taught  read- 
ing and  writing,  of  course,  but  stressed  sing- 
ing, the  making  and  playing  of  Instruments, 
and  music  manuscript  copying.  The  Spanish 
mission  system  reached  far  Into  the  present 
day  United  States  as  its  patrons  sought 
heathen  souls  to  save  and  native  gold  to 
ship  home.  By  1540  Juan  de  PadlUa,  another 
Spanish  missionary,  was  teaching  music  in 
what  Is  now  New  Mexico,  a  cultural  cul  de 
sac  far  from  what  would  become  the  turnpike 
of  American  development. 

In  New  England  a  full  century  later,  re- 
ligions motives  were  again  the  prime  mover 
of  education — but  without  musical  accom- 
paniment. The  purpose  of  the  written  Word 
was  to  point  the  way  to  salvation  along  a 
route  that  became  Increasingly  narrow.  In 
1643  a  Boston  pamphleteer  explained  the  col- 
onists' rationale: 

After  they  had  built  bouses  and  "con- 
venient places  for  Oods  worship  and  settled 
the  ClvlU  government;  one  of  the  next 
things  we  longed  for,  and  looked  after,  was 
to  advance  Learning  .  .  .  dreading  to  leave 
an  Illiterate  Ministry  to  the  Churches  when 
our  present  Ministers  shall  lie  In  the  dust." 
Fortunately,  "It  pleased  God  to  stir  up  in 
the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard  ...  to  give 
the  one  halfe  of  his  Estate  .  .  .  towards  the 
erecting  of  a  College,  and  all  of  his  Library" 
which  comprised  320  books.  After  the  Con- 
necticut General  Court  endorsed  Yale's 
founding.  It  stated,  "One  principal  purpose 
In  erecting  this  college  was  to  supply  the 
church  in  this  colony  with  a  learned,  pious 
and  orthodox  ministry." 

In  1647  Massachusetts  authorized  the  first 
publicly  supported  schools  with  a  law  re- 
quiring every  town  of  more  than  50  house- 
holds to  employ  a  reading  and  writing 
teacher.  Many  settlers  balked  at  this  ex- 
travagance and  the  schools  were  seasonal  to 
the  point  of  being  sporadic  as  teachers — 
many  of  them  ministerial  candidates  await- 
ing a  vacant  pulpit — rode  circuits. 

Understandably,  given  the  fundamentalist 
standards  of  the  day,  artistic  subjects  were 
avoided  like  Satanic  Infections.  Creative  cur- 


rlculums,  In  the  modern  sense,  were  unheard 
of  in  grammar  schools  with  their  hornbooks, 
rote  methods,  and  hickory-enforced  disci- 
pline. Portraiture  was  left  to  sign  painters, 
who  learned  their  art  as  apprentice  trades- 
men. Interest  in  music,  according  to  one 
scholar,  "declined  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point"  in  insular  17th  century  America  while 
Monteverdi,  Scarlatti,  and  Purcell  composed 
for  European  contemporaries.  What  music 
survived  here  was  liturgical.  The  second  book 
published  in  the  Colonies  was  The  Bay  Psalm 
Book  (1640),  which  set  down  David's  song 
In  metrical  verses  that  could  be  sung  to 
tunes  the  immigrants  brought  with  them. 

In  1721  one  of  PYanklln's  brothers  printed 
a  book  with  musical  notation.  About  this 
time  the  "singing  school"  was  becoming 
popular  to  improve  ch\u-ch  music.  It  was  a 
social  and  religious  adjunct,  hardly  an  edu- 
cational one.  In  1833  the  Boston  Academy 
of  Music  was  founded  with  the  revolutionary 
purpose,  among  others,  of  encouraging  music 
In  the  public  schools.  A  few  years  later  what 
we'd  call  a  pilot  project  received  charmingly 
breathless  approval  in  a  report  to  Boston's 
mayor.  It  read : 

"One  thing  has  been  made  evident,  that 
the  musical  ear  Is  more  common  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  There  are  but  few 
In  the  school  who  make  palpable  discords 
when  all  are  singing.  .  .  .  They  prefer  the 
play  of  a  hard  music  lesson  to  any  out-of- 
door  sports.  ...  A  song  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  the  session  has  been  invariably 
followed  by  excellent  effort.  It  is  a  relief  to 
the  wearlsomeness  of  constant  study.  It  ex- 
cites the  listless  and  calms  the  turbulent  and 
uneasy.  It  seems  to  renerve  the  mind  and 
prepare  all  for  more  vigorous  Intellectual 
action." 

In  1836  Calvin  E.  Stowe  reported  to  Ohio 
School  authorities  on  European  education 
trends.  He  said  he  observed  in  Germany  "the 
universal  success  and  very  beneficial  results 
with  which  the  arts  of  drawing  and  design- 
ing and  vocal  and  Instrumental  music,  moral 
Instruction  and  the  Bible  have  been  intro- 
duced Into  the  schools."  He  met  tsachers  who 
"had  never  seen  a  child  that  was  capable  of 
learning  to  read  and  write  who  could  not 
be  taught  to  sing  well  and  draw  neatly,  and 
that,  too,  without  taking  any  time  which 
could  at  all  interfere  with,  indeed  which 
would  not  actually  promote  his  progress  In 
other  subjects."  (If  Mr.  Stowe  anticipated 
John  Dewey,  he  also  proved  that  his  wife, 
the  former  Harriet  Beecher,  had  all  the  writ- 
ing talent  in  the  family.) 

The  spread  of  music  was  slow.  In  1860 
Philadelphia  overseers  resolved  that  there 
should  be  a  piano  In  every  school.  In  1865 
New  Haven's  first  music  teacher  was  getting 
started  in  school  hallways.  He  moaned  "It 
was  very  dlffiicult  Indeed  to  convince  the 
authorities  that  .  .  .  musical  Instruction 
should  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  that  obtained  in  other  subjects." 
(Then,  as  now,  an  innovator's  first  obstacle 
was  the  deportment  department.)  By  1886 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  esti- 
mated that  music  was  being  taught  regu- 
larly In  less  than  250  schools. 

Art  was  academically  accepted  even  later, 
except  in  professional  schools.  Amos  Bron- 
son  Alcott  Included  drawing  from  nature  for 
a  half-hour  a  week  In  the  1830s.  But  bis 
Temple  School  was  closed  because  discussion 
of  religious  principles  was  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Creative  arts  were  still  considered  icing  on 
the  cake  of  aristocratic  education  at  a  time 
when  most  young  people  got  an  unleavened 
diet  of  practical  training  in  schools.  These 
subjects,  as  a  critic  observed,  were  only  "ac- 
cepted as  a  means  of  refining  the  taste  and 
of  giving,  particularly  to  young  ladies  in  pri- 
vate schools,  the  finishing  touch  of  art  to 
an  education  Incomplete  without  a  few  les- 
sons on  the  harp  and  a  few  others  In  sketch- 
ing in  pencil  or  .sepla." 


The  first  public  school  drawing  classes  were 
promoted  by  Horace  Mann,  who  published  a 
series  of  lessons  Imported  from  Germany  la 
his  Common  School  Journal  In  1844.  Typi- 
cally,  the  purpose  was  practical,  not  expres- 
sive. "Drawing  Is  a  form  of  writing,"  he 
wrote,  "and  should  be  taught  with  It."  This 
art — the  rendering  of  formal  and  tidy  geo- 
metric forms — must  have  been  sterile  stuff. 
It  wasn't  ars  gratia  artis  but  early  mechani- 
cal drawing,  which  had  a  high  marketplace 
demand  as  New  England's  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity expanded  with  her  Industrial 
ambitions. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  precursor  of 
the  present  OfHce  of  Education,  ultimately 
came  around  to  the  following  point  of  view: 
"The  element  of  beauty  is  found  to  have 
pecuniary  as  well  as  aesthetic  value.  The 
training  of  the  hand  and  of  the  eye  which  Is 
generated  by  drawing  Is  found  to  be  of  great- 
est advantage  to  the  worker  In  nearly  every 
branch  of  Industry.  Whatever  trade  may  be 
chosen,  knowledge  of  drawing  Is  an  advantage 
and  in  many  occupations  Is  becoming  in- 
dispensable. .  .  .  The  end  sought  Is  not  to  en- 
able the  scholar  to  draw  a  pretty  picture  but 
to  train  the  hand  and  eye  that  he  may  be 
better  fitted  to  become  a  bread-winner."  That 
was  written  In  1874,  two  and  a  half  centuries 
after  the  first  schools  opened  in  New  England. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Western  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  Association  (the  National 
Art  Education  Association's  antecedent)  was 
organized.  Its  premise:  "New  problems  in  ed- 
ucation and  child  life  confront  us  as  the 
world  grows  more  dramatic.  To  art  we  must 
look  for  liberty  from  the  mountain-fastnesses 
of  materialism  and  excessive  commercialism." 
Sound  familiar?  That  was  In  1899. 

In  the  same  year  John  Dewey  wrote  "School 
and  Society,"  the  first  of  his  seminal  works 
that  stressed  the  experimental  development 
of  the  whole  child.  He  spelled  out  what  pre- 
vious observers  had  only  hinted  at.  "The  arts 
are  not  only  intrinsically  and  directly  enjoy- 
able," he  wrote,  "but  they  serve  a  purpose  be- 
yond themselves.  They  are  not  luxuries  of  ed- 
ucation, but  experiences  of  that  which  makes 
education  worthwhile." 

How  far  have  we  come  toward  accepting 
that  Idea?  In  1906,  seven  years  after  Dewey 
had  set  forth  his  Idea  the  president  of  the 
Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  As- 
sociation told  a  convention  of  specialized 
teachers,  "There  is  a  general  awakening  to 
the  Importance  of  the  arts;  their  value  is  be- 
ing realized  industrially,  educationally,  com- 
mercially, artistically  as  never  before.  .  .  . 
With  this  awakening  of  Interest  It  becomes 
Increasingly  clear  that  the  arts  are  soon  to 
be  accorded  the  Importance  they  deserve  as 
Instruments  of  education  and  that  they  have 
their  definite  values  not  as  ends  In  them- 
selves so  much  as  means  In  fitting  for  life." 
Similar  feelings  are  still  being  expressed — 
and  In  the  same  hopeful  tones. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  on  Cul- 
tiural  Resources  declared,  "The  arts  not  only 
belong  In  the  schools  but  the  schools  and 
the  curriculums  are  Incomplete  without 
them."  Undeniable  though  that  point  may 
be,  there  is  little  evidence  that  It  receives 
any  particular  pushing  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators. Using  National  Education  Associa- 
tion data,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  1973 
ranked  public  secondary  school  priorities 
this  way,  according  to  the  breakdown  of 
teachers'  specialties:  English  (20.4  percent 
of  the  teachers) ,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
science,  health  and  physical  education,  in- 
dustrial arts  and  vocational  education,  busi- 
ness, home  economics,  foreign  languages, 
music  (3.8  percent),  art  (3.7  percent),  then 
"8p)ecial  education"  and  "other."  According 
to  the  same  source.  In  nonpublic  secondary 
schools  last  year,  there  were  3,900  musle 
teachers  and  1,100  art  teachers  for  1.3  million 
students.  Only  home  economics,  iudustrltl 
arts,  and  the  ubiquitous  "other"  numl)eree 
less. 
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Conceivably  one  might  Infer  that  these 
breakdowns  conceal  the  proposition  that  ar- 
tistic awareness  permeates  the  teaching  of 
social  studies,  home  economics,  and  the  rest. 
But  this  Isn't  the  general  rule.  The  arts, 
where  they  are  taught  at  all,  are  often  Iso- 
lated In  rigidly  designated  time  slots  and 
cloistered  rooms.  In  many  colleges,  art  his- 
tory is  Insulated  from  painting  and  sculp- 
ture by  walls  mortared  with  interdepart- 
mental rivalry.  Worse,  occupational  Jealous- 
ies still  keep  educators  and  professional 
creators  apart.  Some  teachers  and  theater 
people,  for  Instance,  seem  to  get  a  lot  of 
exercise  walking  their  boundaries  in  the  be- 
lief that  "good  fences  make  good  neighbors" 
still.  Such  parochial  attitudes  are  slowly 
breaking  down  in  places. 

The  notion  of  professional  painters,  writ- 
ers, and  musicians  working  directly  with 
students  is  not  new.  Yet  it  remains  too  rarily 
applied  at  the  scholastic  level.  In  1934  Grant 
Wood  took  up  his  brush  as  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Two  years 
later  the  first  artist-ln-residence  as  such  was 
appointed  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture.  In  1970  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  began  Its  Artists- 
in-Schools  program  In  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Education.  Last  year  1.760  musicians, 
poets,  painters,  etctors,  photographers,  archi- 
tects, and  other  artists  worked  in  5,000 
schools  in  all  50  States.  Frequently  the  re- 
sults have  been  marvelous.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  problems  too. 

While  the  numbers  of  Artists-in-Schools 
are  impressive,  there  are  many  schools  and 
millions  of  students  still  going  without  any 
creative  opportunities.  What  an  immeasur- 
able waste  of  human  potential  &nd  humane 
resources!  How  long  will  it  be  before  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  every  school  dis- 
cover or  adopt  ways  to  bring  the  arts  to 
every  child — ways  of  proven  artistic  and  edu- 
cational merit?  This  is  one  of  the  major 
challenges  for  today's  schools. 

At  present,  according  to  findings  In  New 
York  State,  "students  in  public  and  private 
schools  can  graduate  without  ever  having 
personally  experienced  live  professional 
arts  programing,  and  without  ever  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  they  have  the  Interest 
or  aptitude  to  participate  In  the  arts  as  a 
professional,  amateur,  or  spectator."  That 
situation  might  have  been  acceptable  when 
the  Nation  fought  for  life  In  a  hostile  en- 
vironment, but  It  Is  disheartening  now. 
(And  It  bears  mention  that  New  York  has 
done  better  by  the  arts  than  many  other 
States.) 

The  problem  is  that  artistic  creativity  In 
schools  Is  still  considered  "a  kind  of  garnish 
easily  set  aside  like  parsley."  The  Endow- 
ment Is  trying  to  change  that:  in  doing  so  It 
is  neither  alone  nor  first  In  the  effort.  To 
cite  one  important  example.  In  1968  the 
JDR3d  Fund — named  after  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller m — supported  the  first  systematic 
attempt  "to  provide  experiences  In  all  the 
arts  for  all  students  at  every  level"  In  a 
public  school  system.  Located  at  University 
City,  Missouri,  the  project  sought  as  one  of 
Its  goals  "to  permeate  the  general  educa- 
tion program  with  cultural  awareness 
through  creative  experience."  Another 
goal  was  to  "develop  an  aesthetically  per- 
ceptive and  responsive  Individual."  Why? 
Because,  as  Professor  Alvln  C.  Eiu-lch 
wrote,  "We  cannot  tolerate  another  gener- 
ation that  knows  so  much  about  preserving 
and  destroying  life  but  so  little  about  en- 
hancing it."  Enhancing  life,  Ulumlnating 
and  enriching  It — these  are  what  the  arts 
are  aU  about. 

K  Is  worth  noting  that  outside  the 
echools,  so-called  cultiiral  audiences  are 
expanding  at  exciting  rates.  A  recent 
Harris  Poll  reports  that  15  to  20  percent 
more  people  each  year  are  attending  plays, 
films,   concerts,   dance    programs,    and   the 


like  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  sports 
spectators  has  leveled  off. 

Moreover,  many  teachers,  institutions,  and 
organizations  are  trying  valiantly  to  make 
creative  awareness  and  cultural  creativity 
elementary  to  education.  It's  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come;  awareness  of  the  Intrinsic 
Importance  of  the  arts  Is  spreading  beyond 
the  academy's  walls.  Recently  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  resolved  "that  city  gov- 
ernments recognize  the  arts  as  an  essential 
service,  equal  in  Importance  to  other  essen- 
tial services,  and  help  to  make  the  arts  avail- 
able to  all  their  citizens."  The  mayors  de- 
fined "a  new  national  goal;  that  no  Ameri- 
can shall  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
experience  .  .  .  the  beauty  of  life"  because 
of  "circumstance.  Income,  backgroimd,  re- 
moteness or  race." 

Also  encouraging  is  the  prospect  of  the 
Bicentennial  celebration,  which  should  not 
only  be  an  occasion  to  look  longingly  back- 
ward, but  an  opportunity  to  really  think 
about  why  the  Nation  began,  how  we  got 
where  we  are  today — for  good  and  ill — and 
where  we  want  to  go  from  here.  Paramount 
among  the  Founding  Fathers'  goals  was  the 
triad  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. We've  gone  far  with  the  first  two  goals 
In  the  past  two  centuries,  and  a  real  achieve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  third  century  might 
be  the  pursuit  of  happiness  through  the 
creative  cooperation  of  artists  of  all  dis- 
ciplines and  educators  on  all  levels. 


THE  U.S.  RESPONSE  AT  THE 
SEVENTH  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF 
THE  U.N. 

Mr.  C:LARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 3  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  will  convene 
in  New  York  to  consider  the  "new  inter- 
national economic  order."  This  session 
will  provide  a  historic  choice  to  the 
nations  of  the  world — they  can  cooperate 
with  one  another  in  confronting  the 
problems  of  economic  development,  or 
they  can  confront  one  another  with  such 
unreasonable  positions  that  the  future 
viability  of  our  international  institu- 
tions will  be  in  jeopardy. 

The  importance  of  the  session  can- 
not be  overemphasized — it  comes  at  a 
time  when  relations  between  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  states  have  de- 
teriorated markedly.  For  too  many  years 
the  Industrialized  nations  have  paid  lip- 
service  to  the  developing  countries'  de- 
mands for  altering  the  international  eco- 
nomic system  to  conform  with  develop- 
ment needs.  Continued  refusal  by  the 
United  States  and  other  northern  states 
to  negotiate  specifically  and  construc- 
tively could  result  in  costly  unilateral 
action  by  the  southern  states. 

With  this  background,  I  wotild  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  working  paper  "A 
'New  International  Economic  Order'?  An 
Outline  for  a  Constructive  U.S.  Re- 
sponse," prepared  by  Roger  D.  Hansen,  a 
senior  fellow  with  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council. 

Mr.  Hansen  first  places  the  develop- 
ing countries'  economic  demands — In  the 
fields  of  trade,  assistance,  foreign  in- 
vestment, technology  transfer,  and  the 
international  monetary  system — ^In 
proper  perspective.  The  demands  can 
be  fully  understood  only  if  they  are  seen 
as  resting  not  solely  on  economic  argu- 
ments but  on  political  arguments  of 
equity  and  justice  as  well. 

The  proposals  for  a  constructive  re- 


sponse call  for  general  efforts  to  con- 
strain the  growing  element  of  confronta- 
tion In  the  political  economy  issues  and 
turn  the  debate  into  less  ideological  and 
more  pragmatic  negotiations. 

Specific  proposals  in  the  areas  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  concessionary  fi- 
nancing are  ad;'anced  to  assist  the  poor- 
est "fourth- world"  countries.  Other  spe- 
cific proposals  concerning  trade  liberal- 
ization, commodity  agreements  to  stabil- 
ize prices,  and  participation  in  interna- 
tional economic  institutions  would  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  more  developed 
southern  states. 

Finally,  the  implications  of  continued 
deadlock  are  explored.  The  short-term 
economic  costs  to  the  world  would  range 
from  higher  raw  materials  costs  in  the 
United  States  to  stagnation  of  develop- 
ment in  the  South.  The  long-term  costs 
as  institutions  lose  their  effectiveness  to 
promote  agreements  on  the  diverse  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  world  will  also 
prove  to  be  extremely  high. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  world  which 
grows  more  interdependent  daily.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  dialog  degenerate 
into  confrontation  or  multilateral  co- 
operation lapse  into  unilateral  selfish- 
ness. Mr.  Hansen's  paper  presents  con- 
structive ideas  for  preventing  such  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  working  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  working 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A   "New  International  Economic   Order"? 

AN  Outline  for  a  Constructive  U.S.  Ri- 


SPONSE 


(By  Roger  D.  Hauren) 

INTRODUCTION 


For  the  past  twenty  years,  and  particu- 
larly since  the  founding  of  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD) 
In  1964,  the  world's  developing  countries 
have  grown  increasingly  critical  of  major 
aspects  of  the  various  regimes — trade.  In- 
vestment, technological,  monetary,  and  for- 
eign assistance — which  together  constitute 
today's  International  economic  system.  Par- 
ticularly within  the  UNCTAD  format,  but 
Increasingly  within  other  spheres  of  the 
United  Nations  system,  the  less  developed 
countries  have  pressed  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries to  modify  aspects  of  these  interna- 
tional economic  regimes  In  ways  which  would 
contribute  to  more  rapid  rates  of  economic 
growth  within  the  poorer  countries. 

In  the  aggregate,  these  requests  by  the 
developing  countries  for  systemic  changes 
have  evoked  what  can  at  best  be  character- 
ized as  marginal  responses  on  the  part  of 
the  Industrialized  world.  One  major  reason 
that  Northern  responses  have  been  limited — 
If  not  wholly  negative — Is  that  many  devel- 
oped-country  economists  and  policy  makers 
have  felt  that  the  International  economic 
system  has  not  discriminated  against  the 
developing  world  to  any  significant  degree.* 
Citing  the  "success  stories"  within  the  devel- 
oping world,  they  have  consistently  held  that 
mismanaged  domestic  economic  policies  and 
development  strategies,  and  not  the  inter- 
national economic  system,  have  been  the  root 
cause  of  many  developlng-country  problems. 
"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  In  our  stars 
but  In  ourselves. .  . ." 

A  second,  and  perhaps  equally  important, 
reason  for  the  leisurely  pace  of  the  Indus- 
trlallzed-country  response  to  Southern  de- 
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mands  has  been  the  problem  of  Inequality 
at  the  bargaining  table.  As  one  close  observer 
of  developlng-country  bargaining  tactics  has 
noted,  where  the  demanding  side  cannot  In* 
duce  fear  In  the  opponent,  progress  comes 
very  slowly  If  at  all.'  As  long  as  they  were 
perceived  to  have  little  bargaining  power  as 
a  group,  the  developing  countries  were  forced 
to  rely  on  economic  analysis  and  humanltair- 
lan  appeals  to  support  their  requests  for 
change.  Some  of  their  economic  analysis 
(e.g.,  regarding  North -South  terms  of  trade) 
was  weak;  the  "humanitarian"  response  from 
most  Indxistrlal  countries  was  no  stronger. 
For  the  developing  countries,  the  net  result 
was  a  decade  ( 1964-1973)  of  growing  frustra- 
tion with  the  general  unwillingness  of  In- 
dustrialized countries  to  alter  the  niles  of 
the  international  economic  system  to  con- 
form with  the  needs  of  the  development 
process  as  perceived  within  much  of  the 
South. 

With  the  success  of  the  OPEC  countries 
In  quadrupling  the  price  of  oil  In  a  single 
year  (1973-74),  {lerceptlons  of  bargaining 
power  suddenly  changed.  Nowhere  was  the 
South's  altered  perception  of  Its  own  posi- 
tion more  clearly  demonstrated  than  within 
the  UJf.  system  during  1974.  At  the  Sixth 
Special  Session  of  the  XJJf.  Oeneral  Assembly 
in  April-May  1974,  the  Declaration  on  the 
Establishment  of  a  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order — a  declaration  encompassing  a 
decade  of  Southern'  demands  for  reform — 
was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  under  pressiire 
from  the  developing  countries,  the  General 
Assembly  also  overwhelmingly  endorsed  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  had  been  under  consideration 
at  the  United  Nations  for  several  years.  The 
United  States,  together  with  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 
Luxembourg,  were  the  only  U.N.  members  to 
vote  against  the  Charter's  adoption. 

Following  these  initial  essays  in  constitu- 
tion making,  the  developing  countries  held 
a  series  of  conferences  among  themselves — 
most  notably,  the  meeting  of  110  conallgned 
nations  at  Dakar,  Senegal,  in  February  of 
1975 — at  which  they  reached  a  consensus  on 
concrete  proposals  for  transforming  the  New 
International  Economic  Order  from  rhetoric 
to  reality  through  the  reform  of  the  rules 
and  norms  of  the  present  international  eco- 
nomic system.*  Most  of  these  proposals  were 
subsequently  Incorporated — with  only  the 
United  States  casting  a  negative  vote — into 
the  mc»-e  internationally  based  Lima  Decla- 
ration Issued  by  the  Second  General  Con- 
ference of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Development 
Organization  (UNIDO)  held  in  Peru  in 
March  1975.' 

For  several  reasons,  all  of  this  Third  World 
activity  assumes  an  Importance  quite  un- 
imaginable only  3  few  years  ago.  First,  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  so-called  "Group  of 
77"  developing  countries  (now  numbering 
close  to  one  hundred)  are  characterized  by 
unparalleled  antagonism.  Second,  it  comes 
at  the  threshold  of  a  series  of  formal  and 
potentially  crucial  confrontations — begin- 
ning with  the  U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly's  Sep- 
tember 1975  Seventh  Special  Session  on  De- 
velopment Cooperation.  Other  meetings  in 
the  series  will  Include  the  General  Assembly's 
regular  session  (September-December  1975), 
the  fourth  session  of  UNCTAD  scheduled  for 
1976,  and  a  potential  series  of  "producer"- 
"consumer"  summit  meetings  likely  to  be 
scheduled  under  the  Initial  auspices  of  the 
Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  (OECD)  and  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC). 
And  finally,  as  noted.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  developing  countries'  perceptions 
of  their  economic  goals  are  far  stronger  than 
they  have  been  at  any  moment  since  most 
of  them  became  independent  states.  In  t.Mn 


setting,  a  refusal  by  the  United  States  and 
other  industrialized  countries  to  discuss  and 
begin  to  negotiate  quite  specifically  and 
constructively  on  the  broad  range  of  eco- 
nomic Issues  raised  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries might  well  trigger  a  series  of  unilateral 
economic  and  political  actions  by  the  South 
whose  net  result  might  well  prove  costly  to 
all  countries.  Among  the  more  obvious  can- 
didates for  such  unilateral  actions  in  the 
event  of  continued  deadlock  over  the  next 
year  are  the  formation  of  new  cartels  to 
raise  raw-material  prices,  the  use  of  embar- 
goes, debt  defaults,  and  expropriation  of 
foreign  direct  investment. 

What  are  the  major  Issues  which  must  be 
dealt  with,  why  are  the  developing  countries' 
perceptions  of  their  enhanced  bargaining 
power  likely  to  push  them  to  overt  actions 
damaging  to  U.S.  (and  probably  global)  in- 
terests if  future  North-South  sessions  on  re- 
form of  the  international  economic  system 
and  in  deadlock,  and  what  are  the  proper 
policy  conclusions  to  be  drawn  by  the  United 
States? 

THE   SOTTTH'S    ECONOMIC   DEMAKDS 

Most  Of  the  major  demands  which  have 
filled  the  recent  plethora  of  declarations  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  nonaligned  countries, 
and  the  Group  of  77  are  familiar  to  anyone 
who  has  followed  the  history  of  developlng- 
country  appeals  for  change  in  the  present  in- 
ternational economic  system.  Cumulatively, 
they  for  the  most  part  represent  demands 
for  higher  levels  of  resource  transfers — direct 
and  indirect — from  North  to  South.^^  The  spe- 
cific areas  covered  are  international  trade, 
aid,  foreign  investment  (both  direct  and  in- 
direct), technology  transfer,  and  interna- 
tional monetary  reform. 

In  the  trade  field,  the  demands  are  for  a) 
various  form  of  international  commodity 
agreements  which  would  raise  and  stabilize 
the  price  of  raw  materials;  b)  nonreclprocal 
reductions  in  developed-country  barriers  to 
developlng-country  exports;  c)  expanded 
generalized  trade  preferences  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  better  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  indixstrial-country  production  in 
the  markets  of  the  North;  and  d)  better- 
financed  domestic  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  North  which,  by  easing  the 
transitional  pains  accompanying  the  re- 
structuring of  Northern  economies,  will  fa- 
cilitate increased  imports  of  Southern  manu- 
factured (and  in  some  cases  agricultural) 
goods.'  In  sum,  the  South  seeks  Increased 
relative  prices  for  its  exports  to  the  North 
as  well  as  increases  in  the  volume  of  such 
exports. 

In  the  field  of  aid,  the  Southern  demands 
include  the  following:  a)  that  the  developed 
countries  meet  the  aid  targets  they  them- 
selves agreed  to  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment Strategy  for  the  Second  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Decade  (a  minimum  of  0.7  per  cent  of 
GNP  in  the  form  of  official  development 
assistance  and  1.0  per  cent  of  GNP  including 
private  capital  flows  to  the  South);  b)  that 
the  North  Increase  Its  financial  commitments 
to  those  emergency  funds  created  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  In  response  to  the  food 
and  fuel  crises  of  1973-1975;  and  c)  that  the 
North  be  prepared  to  renegotiate  the  terms 
of  debt  for  those  Southern  countries  ex- 
periencing serious  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lems aggravated  by  deft-repayment  obliga- 
tions. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  Investment,  there 
are  again  several  distinct  Southern  goals.  One 
is  greater  access  to  International  legal  re- 
straints on  the  expropriation  of  foreign  di- 
rect Investment,  including  the  putative  re- 
quirement of  "full,  prompt,  and  effective" 
compensation.  Demands  in  this  area  often 
are  worded  so  ambiguously  that  they  have 
been  characterized  by  many  developed  coun- 
tries— with  some  Justice — as  demands  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  "confiscation." 
A  third  Southern  goal  Is  to  engage  Northern 
asslstajice  In  policing  the  actlvitlee  of  mul- 


tinational corporations  for  the  general  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  level  of  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  host  countries.  Such  increased 
benefits  might  take  various  forms,  e.g.,  great- 
er  North -South  capital  and  technology  flows, 
lower  charges  on  technology  transfer,  more 
Job  creation  in  developing  countries,  and 
increased  developlng-country  exports  to  the 
North. 

In  the  fleld  of  technology  transfer.  South- 
ern objectives  Include  Northern  financing 
earmarked  for  the  creation,  expansion,  and 
modernization  of  Southern  scientific  and 
technological  institutions,  Northern  support 
in  "persuading"  multinational  corporations 
to  adapt  their  technology  to  host-country 
development  needs,  and  International  sup- 
port for  changes  in  patent  laws  and  other 
measures  which  will  lower  the  costs  of  tech- 
nology transfers  to  the  South. 

Finally  with  regard  to  the  international 
monetary  system,  the  developing  countries 
continue  to  demand  a)  a  greater  voice  in  the 
reform  and  management  of  that  system;  and 
b)  an  international  reserve-creation  process 
which  enhances  Southern  access  to  global 
production  by  distributing  a  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  special  drawing  rights  to  Southern 
countries  than  they  receive  under  present 
International  Monetary  Fund  arrangements.' 

Most  of  these  demands  will  elicit  a  sense  of 
d6Ji  vu  among  followers  of  North-South  eco- 
nomic debates  over  the  past  decade.  There 
are,  however,  others  which  will  seem  novel 
both  in  the  range  of  their  ambition  and  the 
forcefulness  of  their  tone.  Most  prominent 
among  these  newer  goals  are  the  following: 

(1)  A  much  greater  role  for  the  Southern 
countries  in  the  process  of  international  eco- 
nomic decision  making  (within  the  IMF,  the 
World  Bank,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  and  elsewhere) — a  role  which 
would,  for  example,  ensure  a  greater  auto- 
matlcity  in  many  types  of  North-South 
transfers; 

(2)  A  consciously  programmed  relocation 
of  international  economic  production  which 
will  swiftly  increase  the  relative  share  of 
global  industrial  output  originating  in  de- 
veloping countries; 

(3)  Support  for  a  far  greater  degree  of 
cooperation  among  developing  countries  (or 
"collective  self-reliance"  in  the  South's  own 
terminology)  designed  to  strengthen  both 
the  Southern  economic  base  and  its  bargain- 
ing position  vls-a-vls  Industrialized  countries 
(including  international  support  for  all  de- 

veloplng-world  raw-material  producer  groups, 
preferential  trade  arrangements  among  de- 
veloping countries.  intra-South  payments 
unions  to  increase  trade  among  developing 
countries,  etc.) ;  and 

(4)  Explicit  statements  that  since  "colo- 
nial Injustice"  and  "neo-imperialism"  are  In 
great  part  responsible  for  the  present  inequi- 
ties in  the  global  distribution  of  income  (a 
ratio  favoring  the  North  by  about  20: 1  in  real 
per  capita  terms  at  the  present  time),  the 
North  must  provide  increased  net  resource 
transfers  to  the  South  in  all  the  areas  noted 
above  in  order  to  close  the  present  Income 
gap. 

As  the  list  of  Southern  demands  is  ana- 
lyzed, it  becomes  manifest  that  the  calls  for 
a  new  and  "equitable"  International  eco- 
nomic order  are  at  heart  political,  not  eco- 
nomic. For  almost  all  Southern  economic 
arguments  (and  supporting  empirical  analy- 
sis) Justifying  major  reform,  equally  eru- 
dite Northern  analytical  responses  can  be 
produced  in  defense  of  the  present  system. 
Whether  the  subject  is  North-South  terms 
of  trade,  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  Impact 
of  multinational  corporations  on  develop- 
ing coimtrles,  or  the  role  of  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment process,  economic  analysis  Is  gen- 
erally inconclusive  In  its  attempts  to  meas- 
ure the  developmental  Impact  of  present  in- 
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ternatlonal  economic  regimes."  And  for  better 
or  worse,  economic  analysis  is  increasingly  ir- 
relevant to  many  participants  in  the  present 
debate  except  to  the  extent  that  it  Includes 
considerations  of  "equity,"  whether  defined 
as  global  Income  distribution,  the  global  lo- 
cation of  Industry,  or  a  mutual  vulnerability 
of  Northern  and  Southern  economies  to  each 
other.  Presumably,  this  latter  condition  will 
be  more  likely  to  produce  "posltlve-sum" 
situations  in  international  economic  rela- 
tions— ones  from  which  all  participants  may 
gain — than  was  true  of  the  pre-OPEC  set  of 
asymmetrical  Interdependencles  In  which  the 
North  was  generally  perceived  as  minimally 
dependent  upon  the  South  in  an  economic 
sense,  while  the  South  was  very  dependent  on 
the  North  (for  markets,  capital,  technology, 
etc.) .  Thus  the  present  North-South  confiict 
in  the  economic  arena  is  essentially  focused 
upon  equity  in  all  of  its  diverse  forms,  rang- 
ing from  the  distribution  of  global  Income  to 
the  distribution  of  power  in  international 
economic  institutions.  And  here  one  encoun- 
ters a  fundamental  stumbling  block  to  a  con- 
structive North-South  dialogue.  Issues  of 
equity  are  better  examined  by  the  philos- 
opher than  the  economist;  they  Involve  the 
analytically  vexing  question  of  "Justice"  to 
which  the  economist  brings  no  self-evident 
comparative  advantage.  Therefore,  as  long  as 
the  elements  m  the  present  North-South 
conflict  over  the  new  international  economic 
order  are  treated  by  protagonists  from  either 
camp  as  economic  issues  alone,  the  sterility 
of  the  present  debate  is  likely  to  be  assured. 

The  rapidly  escalating  rhetorical  demands 
of  the  developing  countries  are  In  great  part  a 
reflection  of  their  perceptions  of  a  changing 
power  balance  In  the  world's  political  econ- 
omy. They  are  aware  of  the  growing  restraints 
on  the  Northern  use  of  force  in  North-South 
conflicts,  they  have  witnessed  the  fissures 
within  the  Northern  bloc  as  industrialized 
countries  and  corporations  have  competed 
for  special  economic  arrangements  with  re- 
source-rich developing  countries,  and  they 
have  observed  in  success  of  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries in  quintupling  the  price  of  oil  In  less 
than  two  years.  The  very  fact  that  more  than 
ten  producer  cartels  among  the  developing 
countries  were  formed  or  strengthened  in  the 
aftermath  of  OPEC's  actions  in  1973  suggests 
the  speed  with  which  Southern  perceptions 
are  changing — as  is  Southern  willingness  to 
contemplate  a  series  of  Southern  unilateral 
actions  to  achieve  the  goals  stated  in  the  pro- 
nouncements noted  above. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  present  Southern 
perceptions  exaggerate  the  South's  real 
strength.  OPEC  may  prove  to  be  the  singular 
case  In  which  a  producer  cartel  can  exercise 
slgnflcant  and  long-term  price  leverage.  The 
degree  of  developlng-country  unity  required 
to  accomplish  basic  changes  in  the  ground 
rules  of  today's  international  economic  sys- 
tem may  simply  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Group  of  77  at  the  present  time.  Exaggerated 
or  not,  the  perception  of  a  major  change  in 
the  balance  of  political  and  economic  power 
that  now  animates  most  Third  World  govern- 
ments win  to  a  considerable  degree  deter- 
mine the  course  of  North -South  economic 
relationships  over  the  next  several  years  If 
not  longer. 

Developlng-country  elites  are  clearly  aware 
of  the  need  for  "Southern  solidarity"  if  the 
developing  countries  are  to  make  major  sys- 
temic gains  in  upcoming  negotiations  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  IMP,  and  elsewhere.* 
And  they  are  equally  aware  of  how  closely 
their  fate  is  tied  to  the  action  of  the  OPEC 
nations.  In  the  declarations  emanating  from 
the  recent  series  of  devloplng -country  con- 
try  conclaves — for  example,  the  conferences 
held  In  Dakar  in  February  1975  and  in  Al- 
giers later  that  same  month — the  developing 
countries   recognized   repeatedly   that,   bar- 
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ring  Northern  changes  in  policy,  OPEC  fund- 
ing of  developlng-country  commodity 
schemes,  regional  banks,  technological  insti- 
tutes, and  other  ingredients  of  a  new  inter- 
national economic  order  would  be  critical  to 
their  efforts.""  If  OPEC  funding  in  ever  in- 
creasing amounts  is  not  forthcoming,  a  ma- 
jor North-South  economic  confrontation  car- 
ries serious  risks  for  many  of  the  poorer 
states  of  the  South.  Yet  the  degree  of  frustra- 
tion within  many  developing  countries  re- 
sulting in  good  part  from  the  unfulfilled 
Northern  commitments  to  the  development 
process  within  the  South — together  with  the 
Southern  perception  of  the  existing  interna- 
tional system's  inequities — may  continue  to 
move  the  present  confrontation  from  rhetoric 
to  reality  regardless  of  future  OPEC  policies 
toward  the  developing  world.  And  even  if  fur- 
ther attempts  at  raw-material  producer  car- 
tels fall,  if  policies  such  as  expropriation  and 
defaults  on  loans  should  prove  self-defeating 
in  the  long  run,  and  if  other  unilateral  and 
multilateral  Southern  efforts  fall  to  usher 
in  a  more  "equitable"  international  economic 
order,  a  great  deal  of  damage  may  well  ac- 
company such  efforts — damage  which  surely 
will  affect  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  if 
confrontation  politics  begins  to  seriously  dis- 
tort international  trade.  Investment,  and 
technology  flows. 

As  the  sketch  of  developlng-country  de- 
mands for  reforming  existing  international 
economic  systems  presented  in  this  section 
indicates,  the  scope  of  the  South's  agenda  for 
negotiation  is  vast.  Nevertheless,  some  sense 
of  Southern  priorities  Is  perhaps  best  cap- 
tured by  the  Group  of  77'8  provisional  list  of 
"action"  topics  submitted  to  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly's  Seventh  Special 
Session: 

(1)  International  trade  (regulation  of  raw- 
material  and  commodity  markets  through 
an  Integrated  multi-commodity  approach  in- 
cluding bufferstocks,  intervention  prices, 
etc.;  indexation  of  the  prices  of  developlng- 
country  commodity  and  raw-material  ex- 
ports to  the  prices  of  their  imports  from  de- 
veloped countries;  and  access  to  markets  of 
developed  countries  for  raw  materials,  com- 
modities, and  manufactures  and  semimanu- 
factures of  developing  countries) ; 

(2)  Transfer  of  real  resources  for  financing 
the  growth  of  developing  countries  (includ- 
ing international  monetary-reform  schemes 
which  would  Increase  North-South  real  re- 
source fiows) : 

(3)  Science  and  technology  (measures  and 
programs  designed  to  expand  the  capability 
of  developing  countries  to  apply  science  and 
technology  to  development); 

(4)  Industrialization  (plans  to  Imple- 
inent  the  March  1975  Lima  Declaration  of 
the  U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organiza- 
tion which  set  the  goal  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
global  Industrial  output — compared  to  7-8 
per  cent  at  present — to  be  produced  in  the 
developing  countries  by  the  year  2000). 

INrriAL  U.S.  REACTIONS 

As  of  July  1975,  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
developlng-countrles'  demands  has  been  un- 
enthusiastlc  at  best.  On  trade  issues  the 
United  States  has  continued  its  traditional 
opposition  to  commodity  agreement  "ex- 
cept on  a  case-by-case  basis,"  and  has  point- 
edly opposed  the  concept  of  indexing  devel- 
oplng-country commodity  exports  to  the 
prices  of  their  imports  from  developed  coun- 
tries. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  transfer  of 
resources  and  any  automatic  link  between 
international  monetary  reform  and  aid  fiows, 
the  U.S.  position  also  has  remained  rigid. 
With  regard  to  resource  transfers,  the  United 
States  contributed  little  if  anything  to  most 
of  the  emergency  funds  established  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  needs  deriving  from  the 
energy-food  price  spiral  of  1973-74.  The  sin- 
gle major  exception  has  been  the  area  of  food 
aid,  in  which  the  United  States  has  Increased 


its  commitments  by  some  $600  million  in  re- 
cent months.  In  the  area  of  monetary  re- 
form, the  United  States  has  continued  its 
opposition  to  proposals  for  Unking  any  new 
Issuance  of  special  drawing  rights  to  devel- 
opment assistance.  It  has,  however,  put  for- 
ward one  major  proposal:  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Trust  Fund  of  up  to  $2  billion  under 
the  administration  of  the  IMF  to  be  used 
for  concessional  lending  to  the  world's  poor- 
est countries. 

Regarding  science  and  technology,  the 
only  U.S.  response  worthy  of  note  has  in- 
volved a  commitment  to  enhance  research 
and  development  efforts  to  Increase  food 
production  in  the  developing  countries.  Al- 
though no  price  tax  has  been  attached  to  It, 
this  commitment  has  been  highlighted  on 
several  occasions  by  senior  Administration 
officials.  Whether  the  commitment  will  in- 
volve any  net  Increase  in  U.S.  financing  of 
development  programs  is  uncertain. 

Finally,  regarding  the  Group  of  77"s  goal 
of  redistributing  the  location  of  global  in- 
dustrial output  over  the  next  quarter  cen- 
tury, the  United  States  responded  by  cast- 
ing the  lone  negative  vote  on  the  Declaration 
of  Lima. 

As  early  as  spring  1975,  however,  there  were 
some  signs  of  shifts  in  Administration  think- 
ing on  at  least  one  big  issue  on  the  Group 
of  77  agenda — that  of  commodity  arrange- 
ments. In  May,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer twice  announced  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  reconsider  Its  opposi- 
tion to  a  general  discussion  of  problems  con- 
nected with  the  export  of  raw  materials. 
However,  the  very  careful  wording  of  the 
Secretray's  remarks  on  this  issue  suggested 
that  the  degree  of  fiexlblllty  being  introduced 
into  the  long-standing  U.S.  position  on  com- 
modity agreements  could  be  very  limited  in- 
deed. In  particular,  Mr.  Kissinger  has  con- 
tinued to  use  the  qualifying  phrase  "on  a 
case-by-case  basis"  whenever  he  has  referred 
to  a  new  U.S.  willingness  to  enter  Into  gen- 
eral discussions  of  commodity  agreements 
between  producing  and  consuming  countries. 
His  phraseology  has  been  so  guarded  that  as 
of  July  1975  it  is  Impossible  to  predict 
whether  or  not  the  apparent  shift  in  U.S. 
position  was  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reconvening  the  OECD-OPEC  oil  talks 
which  stalled  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1976 
over  U.S.  unwillingness  to  include  a  much 
broader  look  at  commodity  problems,  or 
whether  a  genuine  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  Administration's  thinking  on  the  issue 
of  commodity  arrangements  per  se. 

In  addition  to  this  potential  change  in  its 
approach  to  international  commodity  dis- 
cussions, the  United  States  has  reaffirmed 
its  commitment  to  a  broad  range  of  aid  and 
cooperation  efforts  in  the  area  of  agricultural 
development.  Recent  U.S.  statements  have  in- 
cluded indications  of  supp)ort  for  a  system 
of  national  and  international  food  reserves. 
Increased  aid  to  agricultural  development, 
and,  on  May  28.  the  announcement  that  the 
United  States  would  support  the  Agricultural 
Development  Fund  created  largely  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  OPEC  countries  following  the  1974 
World  Food  Conference.  This  announcement, 
while  a  promising  step  in  the  right  direction, 
was  also  carefully  hedged  and  included  no 
specific  commitment  regarding  levels  of  U.S. 
funding. 

Finally,  the  United  States  recommitted  It- 
self publicly  to  support  for  a  new,  IMP- 
admlnistered  Special  Trust  Fund  for  the 
poorest  countries — a  measure  subsequently 
considered  by  the  Joint  IBRD-IMF  Develop- 
ment Committee  at  its  June  1975  meeting. 
Limited  progress  was  achieved  on  this  Issue 
during  that  meeting,  but  not  enough  to  as- 
sure the  Fund's  establishment.  As  presently 
conceived,  this  Fund  would  obtain  its  capital 
from  individual  OPEC  and  OECD  country 
contributions  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  some  IMF  gold  holdings.  The 
capital  thus  raised  would  be  used  to  provide 
medium-  to  long-term  balance-of-paymenta 
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loans  to  needy  low-Income  countries  at 
bigbly  concessional  rates  and  with  substan- 
tial grace  periods  preceding  repajrment. 

By  July  1975,  the  United  States  had  In- 
dicated which  issues  It  would  lite  to  see  on 
the  North-South  agenda  for  dlscviselon  and 
negotiation  In  1975-76,  starting  at  the 
September  1975  U.N.  General  Assembly  Spe- 
cial Session.  In  Congressional  testimony  In 
May  1975,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Finance  and  Develop- 
ment Paul  Boeker  noted  that  the  United 
States  was  proposing  an  agenda  for  the  Sep- 
tember Special  Session  "which  would  In- 
clude: International  food  needs,  problems  of 
poorer  developing  countries,  transfer  of  fi- 
nancial resources  including  private  Invest- 
ment and  financial  arrangements  to  miti- 
gate the  plight  of  nations  most  affected  by 
the  current  economic  crisis  plus  Interna- 
tional commodity  trade." 

Such  a  listing  will  elicit  few  approving 
nods  from  the  developing  countries,  both 
for  what  It  excludes  and  what  It  Includes. 
It  omits  any  mention  of  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  commodity  Issue  as  well 
as  any  reference  to  the  Issue  of  raw-material 
price  Indexing.  It  excludes  any  mention  of 
International  monetary  reform  or  a  linkage 
of  such  reform  to  resoiirce  transfers.  It  also 
avoids  any  reference  to  structural  changes 
within  such  International  organizations  as 
the  IMP  and  the  World  Bank  to  increase  the 
participation  of  the  developing  countries 
In  decision  making  within  these  and  other 
International  institutions.  Finally,  It  omits 
any  mention  of  a  program  to  assist  In  the 
achievement  of  developlng-country  goals 
In  the  field  of  Industrial  growth  and 
diversification. 

Among  the  Issues  Included,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  several  will  disappoint  most  de- 
veloping countries.  The  first  Is  the  emphasis 
on  food  problems  combined  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  reference  to  the  needs  of  indus- 
trial  development.  Food  Is  an  Important 
Issue  to  those  developing  countries  whose 
splrallng  food  deficits  are  causing  major 
macro-economic  problems  and  to  the  strata 
of  society  In  these  and  other  countries  that 
cannot  ELfford  adequate  amounts  of  food  at 
present  price  levels.  That  is  to  say,  food  is  a 
major  problem  for  a  rather  limited  number 
of  countries  at  the  national  level,  and  In 
most  other  developing  countries  It  Is  a 
problem  for  the  poorest  strata  of  society, 
which  exercise  little  political  Influence 
despite  their  numbers.  By  contrast,  as 
noted  m  the  Lima  Declaration,  Indtistrlallza- 
tlon  is  still  viewed  as  the  sine  qua  non  of 
development  by  the  large  majority  of  de- 
veloping countries,  and  thus  far  there  Is 
little  In  VS.  pronouncements  to  suggest  a 
shared  concern  In  this  area. 

The  apparent  U.S.  concentration  of  rheto- 
ric (and  hopefully,  effort)  on  the  problems 
of  the  poorest  countries  also  Is  unlikely  to 
satisfy  the  Group  of  77,  the  large  majority 
of  whose  members  do  not  fall  Into  this  cate- 
gory. Indeed,  the  very  distinction  between 
the  'least"  developed  states  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Group  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  friction  within  the  South,  and  U.S.  con- 
centration on  the  needs  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries and  those  others  most  seriously  affected 
by  the  food  and  energy  price  spirals  may  be 
doubly  cursed  as  an  attempt  both  to  split 
the  Southern  bloc  and  to  gently  Ignore  the 
demands  of  the  healthier  members  of  the 
Orons. 

Finally,  the  UJ3.  approach  to  the  com- 
modity Issue — the  above-mentioned  indica- 
tions of  flexibility  notwithstanding — still  ap- 
pears to  fall  very  short  of  the  goals  set  by 
the  Group  of  77.  The  continued  use  of  the 
phrase  "on  a  case-by-case  basis"  and  the  con- 
commltant  emphasis  on  GATT  as  the  ap- 
propriate venue  for  an  International  discus- 
sion concerning  access  to  supplies  and  to 
markets  clearly  will  be  read  as  signs  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  most  reluctant 


to  enter  Into  any  multi-commodity  surange- 
ment  to  stabilize  commodity  prices  as  sug- 
gested by  the  UNCTAD  Secretariat,  let  alone 
to  consider  the  issue  of  Indexing. 

Given  the  potential  for  conflict  stemming 
from  the  contrast  between  Its  own  present 
position  and  that  of  the  Group  of  77,  can 
the  United  States  evolve  a  strategy  which 
will  a)  begin  to  constrain  the  growing  ele- 
ment of  confrontation  in  North-South  po- 
litical economy  Issues;  b)  turn  the  debate 
between  developed  and  developing  nations 
into  a  less  Ideological  and  more  pragmatic 
set  of  negotiations;  and  c)  begin  to  reform 
present  International  economic  regimes  In 
ways  which  benefit  developed  and  develop- 
ing coim tries  alike? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  If  the  developing 
countries  Insist  upon  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  New  International  Economic 
Order  as  outlined  In  the  major  documents 
produced  at  their  behest  over  the  past  eigh- 
teen months,  then  the  answer  Is  probably  no. 
Even  the  most  farslghted,  development- 
oriented,  and  "enlightened"  U.S.  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  probably  could  not  and  should 
not  accede  to  the  full  range  of  developlng- 
country  demands.  A  number  of  them  are  In- 
ternally Inconsistent,  others  would  appear  to 
be  of  little  benefit  to  the  poorest  of  the  de- 
veloping nations,  and  some  contain  elements 
unnecessarily  destructive  to  the  efficiency  of 
present  international  economic  regimes.  Ef- 
ficiency Is  but  one  goal  of  those  regimes  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  However,  It 
should  not  be  needlessly  sacrificed  In  pursuit 
of  other  goals — such  as  Income  distribution 
and  economic  growth — when  better-con- 
ceived reforms  of  the  system  can  avoid  this 
outcome. 

Nevertheless,  both  the  potential  dangers  to 
all  nations  implicit  In  letting  the  present 
confilct  drift  Into  further  confrontation  and 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Seventh  Spe- 
cial Session  and  other  meetings  over  the  com- 
ing year  to  reorient  the  debate  Into  more 
productive  channels  emphatically  necessitate 
the  development  of  a  coherent  and  internally 
consistent  U.S.  negotiating  position.  Such  a 
position  should  be  constructed  upon  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  developlng-country  demands, 
the  shortcomings  of  present  International 
economic  regimes,  and  the  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture defined  from  both  a  US.  and  a  global 
perspective. 

Three  major  (and  somewhat  overlapping) 
Ingredients  should  be  Incorporated  Into  a 
U.S.  negotiating  position : 

(1)  Proposals  whose  primary  emphasis  Is 
related  to  assisting  the  development  process, 
particularly  in  the  "Fourth  World"  of  the 
poorest  countries; 

(2)  Proposals  whose  primary  emphasis  Is 
geared  to  reform  of  existing  International 
economic  regimes  (trade,  Investment,  mone- 
tary, etc.),  which  In  many  cases  would  be 
of  particular  Interest  to  the  middle  and 
upper  range  of  the  developing  countries  as 
well  as  the  advanced  countries;  and 

(3)  A  preparedness  to  spell  out  the  po- 
tential Implications  of  a  continued  North- 
South  deadlock  for  U.S.  foreign  economic 
policies  of  Interests  to  all  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  purpose  of  the  last  exercise  would  be 
to  clarify  at  an  early  stage  the  potential 
price  of  continued  deadlock  for  both  the 
United  States  and  the  developing  countries, 
and  in  doing  so  to  enhance  the  prospects 
for  a  successful  outcome  of  this  fall's  Initial 
round  of  discussions. 

Assisting  the  poorest 
In  general  the  world's  poorest  countries 
are  of  little  economic  significance  to  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
well  endowed  In  essential  raw  materials; 
their  per  capita  Incomes  do  not  make  them 
major  targets  for  U.S.  foreign  direct  Invest- 
ment or   for   most   manufactured   ezporta. 


Nevertheless,  they  encompass  close  to  one 
billion  people,  mUIlons  of  whom  live  so  close 
to  the  subsistence  level  that  events  such 
as  the  recent  food  and  energy  price  rises 
can  threaten  their  very  existence.  The  hu- 
manitarian response  to  the  problems  faced 
by  the  people  of  these  countries  and  the 
poorest  strata  of  society  In  other  developing 
countries  has  In  the  past  sustained  (and 
stUl  does  at  present)  U.S.  public  support  for 
bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts  to  aid  the 
process  of  economic  and  social  develop, 
ment.  Both  recent  public  opinion  polls  and 
Congressional  directives  suggest  the  enduring 
nature  of  a  U.S.  concern  for  the  problems  of 
development  where  it  Is  needed  the  most. 

There  are  at  least  three  sets  of  proposals 
which  the  United  States  should  put  forward 
hopefully  by  the  Seventh  Special  Session' 
that  can  have  a  major  beneficial  Impact  on 
the  growth  prospects  and,  more  importantly, 
on  the  current  and  future  living  standards 
In  the  developing  world  In  general  and  in 
the  least  developed  countries  In  particular. 

The  first  set  of  proposals  in  this  category 
should  deal  with  the  Issue  of  food  insecurity 
and  agricultural  production.  While  the  1974 
World  Food  Conference  produced  a  fair  de- 
gree of  consensus  on  institutional  arrange- 
ments for  and  major  elements  of  a  global 
food  policy.  It  left  many  details  unresolved. 
For  example,  no  specifics  were  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  magnitude  or  the  financing  of 
world  food  reserves;  nor  were  rules  estab- 
lished concerning  the  allocation  of  reserves 
during  periods  of  scarcity.  The  pace  of  nego- 
tiation since  the  Conference  has  been  slow, 
for  example,  as  noted  above.  It  was  not  until 
May  1975  that  the  United  States  decided  to 
support  the  creation  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Fund.  A  set  of  specific  proposals 
which  carry  the  Initial  efforts  of  the  World 
Food  Conference  a  major  step  forward  will 
entail  significant  benefits  for  the  least  de- 
veloped covmtrles  and  for  the  lower  Income 
strata  for  all   developing  countries. 

First,  the  correlation  between  the  least 
developed  states  and  the  developing  world's 
major  food  Importers  Is  significant;  India, 
Bangladesh,  and  the  sub-Saharan  African 
states  are  all  among  the  poorest  countries 
which  suffer  the  most  in  periods  of  global 
food  shortages  and  high  food  prices.  Second, 
the  setting  of  an  upper  limit  for  "free-mark- 
ket"  food  prices  through  a  system  of  nation- 
ally or  Internationally  held  reserves  can 
benefit  the  poorest  segments  of  all  develop- 
ing societies  that  are  not  self-sufficient  in 
food  production.  And  third.  If  the  programs 
partially  outlined  at  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence to  target  both  aid  funds  and  tech- 
nological efforts  on  the  problems  of  Increas- 
ing food  production  In  many  developing 
countries  are  further  delineated  and  imple- 
mented with  a  high  order  of  priority,  only 
perverse  domestic  policies  within  developing 
countries  which  undermine  rural  develop- 
ment strategies  can  limit  the  capacity  of 
such  a  global  effort  to  Increase  present  liv- 
ing standards  for  the  poorest  countries  and 
the  poorest  peoples  In  the  world." 

A  second  set  of  proposals  that  falls  under 
the  general  category  of  enhancing  the  devel- 
opment process  should  encompass  efforts  to 
support  mechanisms  such  as  the  Extended 
Faculty  of  the  IMF,  the  Special  Trust  F\md 
noted  above,  the  Third  Window  of  the  World 
Bank,  and/or  variants  of  such  attempts  to 
make  available  medium-  and  long-term  con- 
cessional financing  to  the  least  developed 
countries  In  particular."  During  the  past  half 
decade,  recognition  has  been  growing  that  the 
poorest  countries  are  the  most  natiiral  tar- 
gets for  concessional  financing.  Prior  to  1973 
and  even  since  then,  many  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced developing  countries  have  been  abla 
to  turn  to  the  Eurodollar  market  and  othei 
International  financial  markets  for  long-term 
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lending."  The  poorer  developing  countries 
for  the  most  part  have  been  unable  to  tap 
this  source  of  financing. 

Events  since  1973,  Including  the  Jump  In 
food  and  energy  prices,  have  considerably 
weakened  the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  most  of  the  poorest  countries;  this  trend 
is  not  likely  to  be  reversed  very  quickly. 
Therefore  these  countries  as  a  group  are  now 
in  far  greater  need  of  Increased  concessional 
financing  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  The 
same,  of  course.  Is  true  of  many  middle-range 
developing  coiintrles  that  have  not  benefit- 
ted enough  from  the  1972-1974  boom  In  com- 
modity prices  to  offset  Increased  Import 
prices  and  that  have  not  obtained  access  to 
International  capital  markets.  They  too 
should  benefit  from  a  generalized  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  concessional  financing  which 
could  be  made  available  from  such  new 
sources  as  the  Third  Window  and  the  Ex- 
tended Facility. 

But  none  of  these  countries  can  benefit 
to  the  degree  required  luiless  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  take  the  Initiative  soon 
and  present  a  serious  package  of  proposals 
In  the  area  of  multilateral  concessional  finan- 
Ing  (Including  a  proposal  on  debt  resched- 
uling for  countries  seriously  affected  by  re- 
cent price  trends) — proposals  on  which  It 
hopefully  will  reach  prior  agreement  with 
other  OECD  countries  and  with  OPEC  coun- 
tries if  time  permits.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  Ingenlousness  for  the  United  States  to 
put  forward  a  set  of  proposals  that  It  knows 
In  advance  would  fall  because  of  developed- 
eountry  opposition,  and  such  Ingenlousness 
would  not  be  overlooked  by  other  partici- 
pants In  the  negotiations. 

The  third  set  of  proposals  In  this  category 
concerns  unilateral  U.S.  efforts  In  the  aid 
field  emphasizing  the  needs  of  the  poorest. 
These  proposals  are  very  much  of  a  piece 
with  the  two  packages  noted  above.  As  evi- 
denced In  the  Congressional  debates  and 
overhauling  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program 
in  1973,  a  major  concern  of  Congress  has  been 
to  target  U.S.  bilateral  programs  upon  the 
so-called  "forgotten  40  per  cent,"  the  poorest 
populations  In  the  world.  Additionally,  Con- 
gress has  evidenced  considerable  sentiment 
in  favor  of  global  assistance  In  the  area  of 
food  aid  and  in  favor  of  increasing  the  capac- 
ity for  food  production  within  the  world's 
developing  countries. 

Against  this  background,  the  United  States 
would  seem  to  be  In  a  position  to  put  for- 
ward a  set  of  proposals  in  the  bilateral  aid 
field  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest, 
particularly  with  regard  to  programs  for  rural 
development,  with  a  rather  high  probabUlty 
that  such  a  package  would  be  submitted  to 
a  receptive  Congress.  Certainly  It  Is  an  area 
In  which  strong  Administration  leadership 
and  commitment  might  produce  a  reversal 
of  the  steady  downward  trend  In  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  over  the  past  decade. 
Reform  of  international  economic  systems 

The  list  of  demands  of  the  Group  of  77 
which  might  be  characterized  as  falling  Into 
this  category  Is  extensive — a  not  surprising 
fact  given  the  makeup  of  the  Group.  It  Is 
•Iso  In  this  area  that  some  demands  appear 
to  be  Inconsistent  (e.g.,  more  foreign  direct 
Investment  and  the  right  to  expropriate 
without  regard  to  International  law) ,  poten- 
tially the  most  costly  In  terms  of  global  effi- 
ciency (e.g.,  global  support  for  commodity 
producer  cartels) ,  and  the  least  likely  to  be 
thought  of  as  "legitimate"  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  or  other  developed  coun- 
tries (eg.,  the  "right"  to  North-South  re- 
source transfers  without  concomitant  South- 
em  domestic  efforts  to  work  toward  Intra- 
socletal  "equity") . 

Nevertheless,  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  put  forward  a  package  of  proposals 
In  this  area  Is  crucial  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons. First,   to  Ignore  the  legitimate  com- 
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plaints  about  the  present  International  eco- 
nomic system  raised  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries could  guarantee  the  failure  of  any  real 
dialogue  and  negotiation,  with  all  the  poten- 
tial for  North-South  economic  and  political 
conflicts  that  such  a  failure  Implies.  And 
second,  responsiveness  to  some  of  the  major 
developlng-country  complaints — e.g.  those 
regarding  restrictive  Northern  trade  poli- 
cies— would  Indeed  Improve  both  the  efficien- 
cy and  the  equity  of  a  reformed  International 
economic  order.  Thus  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  developing  world  would  stand  to 
benefit  from  such  reforms  in  measurable  eco- 
nomic terms;  less  measurable  but  probably 
far  more  Important  to  the  global  political 
economy  would  be  the  potential  political 
gains  to  be  harvested  from  a  responsive  bar- 
gaining strategy  In  this  area. 

The  first  set  of  proposals  that  shoiild  be 
Included  In  this  psLCkage  of  reforms  poten- 
tially beneficial  to  all  parties  should  focus 
on  reducing  barriers  to  the  growth  of  devel- 
oplng-country exports  to  the  United  States 
and  other  developed  countries.  Perhaps  on 
no  other  Issue  are  the  merits  of  the  case 
more  obvloiis  In  both  positive  and  normative 
terms.  Efforts  at  International  trade  liberal- 
ization through  the  Instrumentality  of  the 
GATT  have  been  singularly  biased  In  favor 
of  products  of  Interest  to  developed-oountry 
exporters,  and  most  developing  countries 
have  therefore  gained  little  from  the  six 
rounds  of  tariff-cutting  negotiations  which 
took  place  under  the  GATT  between  1947 
and  1967.  As  long  as  ten  years  ago,  attempts 
to  measure  the  extent  of  the  problem  sug- 
gested that  high  levels  of  developed-coun- 
try  proteortlon  (through  measures  such  as 
quota  restrictions,  health  and  safety  regu- 
lations, nominal  and  effective  tariff  struc- 
tures, variable  levies,  internal  taxes,  and 
price  supports)  were  costing  the  developing 
world  several  billion  dollars  per  year  In  fore- 
gone exports. 

Many  of  the  middle-  and  upper -range  de- 
veloping covmtrles  are  now  anxious  to  In- 
crease their  exports  of  manufactures,  and 
Indeed  many  have  done  so  with  spectacular 
success  over  the  p>ast  half  decade.  They  have 
succeeded  despite  the  quota  mechanisms 
and  tariff  structures  of  developed  coxuitrles, 
and  win  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  this  Is  an  area  In  which  U.S. 
proposals  to  take  significant  steps  In  ea.<dng 
the  entire  range  of  Import  restrictions  on 
manufactured  (and  other)  exports  from  de- 
veloping countries  would  be  well  received  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  Group  of  77.  Again, 
the  degree  to  which  the  United  States  made 
such  proposals  jointly  with  other  OECD 
countries  would  make  the  offer  even  more 
significant. 

The  difficulties  with  this  proposal  are  clear 
to  all  those  familiar  with  the  U.S.  political 
process.  To  the  extent  that  a)  developlng- 
country  Imports  cause  a  loss  of  VS.  Jobs  In 
certain  Indusitrles  and  b)  U.S.  programs  for 
the  retraining  and  reemployment  of  such 
workers  are  Insufficient  to  maintain  political 
and  economic  support  for  a  more  liberal 
trade  policy,  a  great  deal  of  domestic  oppo- 
sition to  this  type  of  U.S.  Initiative  is  likely 
to  arise.  Nevertheless,  the  opportunity  for 
such  a  step  exists  In  the  form  of  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  Therefore,  If  U.S.  trade 
negotiators  can  gain  the  proper  quid  pro 
quo's,  a  great  deal  of  fiexlblllty  Is  present 
In  this  area.  While  somewhat  less  flexibility 
exists  with  regard  to  generalized  tariff  pref- 
erences for  the  developing  countries,  the 
current  trade  legislation  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  many  of  the  more  restrictive 
sections  of  the  pertinent  provisions  If  he 
finds  grounds  to  do  so. 

In  the  abstract,  therefore,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  In  the  U.S.  negotiating  posi- 
tion In  the  trade  reform  area.  And  a  good 
deal  of  domestic  political  acceptance  of  such 
a  course  of  action  might  be  generated  (a) 
If  the  American  public  were  persuaded  of  the 


benefits  of  such  a  strategy — wider  consumer 
choice,  lower  product  prices,  and  perhaps 
more  assured  access  to  Important  foreign 
supplies,  and  (b)  If  more  were  done,  through 
further  legislation  or  a  liberal  Interpretation 
of  present  statutes  concerning  the  use  of 
adjustment  assistance,  to  support  and  relo- 
cate U.S.  workers  whose  jobs  were  lost  as  a 
result  of  trade  liberalization.  How  much  will 
be  made  of  the  present  opportunity  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  two  key  variables: 
the  willingness  of  the  Administration  to 
gamble  that  domestic  support  can  be  gener- 
ated If  the  case  for  liberal  trade  Is  made 
properly,  and  the  willingness  of  the  develop- 
ment countries  themselves  to  respond  tc 
such  an  effort  with  a  series  of  measures— 
both  rhetorical  and  substantive — that  sup- 
port the  Administration  In  Its  actions.  Rhe- 
torical measures  coiild  help  to  establish  a 
more  constructive  framework  for  U.S.  trade 
liberalization  efforts  and  substantive  meas- 
ures (e.g.,  serious  negotiations  on  "access  to 
supply"  questions)  would  undoubtedly  in- 
crease Congressional  support  for  Executive 
Branch  proposals  In  the  trade  field. 

Trade  In  commodities  and  raw  materials 
Is  a  second  area  In  which  the  United  States 
should  consider  a  set  of  constructive  re- 
sponses to  developlng-country  demands  for 
reform  of  existing  International  regimes.  As 
noted,  the  developing  countries  are  seem- 
ingly united  on  the  Issue  of  restructuring 
commodity  markets.  Most  of  them  are  sup- 
porting multi-commodity  arrangements  of 
the  type  developed  by  the  UNCTAD  Secre- 
tariat Involving  "consumer"  and  "producer" 
nations,  floor  and  celling  prices,  buffer  stocks 
for  close  to  twenty  commodities,  and  various 
flnanclal-compensation  mechanisms. 

Just  how  much  of  the  developlng-country 
commodity  approach  ought  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  United  States  Is  an  Impossible  ques- 
tion to  answer  without  a  verj'  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
UNCTAD  proposal  as  a  whole,  followed  by 
an  examination  of  the  difficulties  which  may 
attend  the  application  of  any  general  prin- 
ciples to  Individual  commodities.  While  the 
general  approach  may  work  for  some  cases, 
there  are  others  for  which  the  burdens 
accompanying  any  agreement  may  prove  to 
outweigh  the  gains. 

What  seems  essential  If  a  real  hardening 
of  confrontation  Is  to  be  avoided  at  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere  In  the  fall  of 
1975  Is  that  the  United  States  recognize  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  entering  a  serious 
negotiation  on  the  general  subject,  and  not 
that  It  decide  beforehand  which  commodities 
It  will  negotiate  on  and  which  It  will  not. 
The  gains  to  the  United  States  from  a  well- 
negotiated  agreement  or  series  of  agreements 
on  International  commodity  arrangements 
would  seem  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  well- 
designed  commodity  schemes  could  serve  to 
dampen  considerably  the  wild  price  fluctua- 
t'^ns  which  have  characterized  commodity 
markets  In  the  recent  past  and  are  likely  to 
characterize  them  In  the  future — unless 
some  form  of  agreement  Is  reached  short  of 
an  Operation  Independence  approach  and 
the  tremendous  costs  of  the  United  States 
which  such  an  approach  encompassing  any 
significant  number  of  raw  materials  would 
entail.  Second,  such  arrangements  are  far 
more  likely  to  assure  uninterrupted  access 
to  supplies  than  the  absence  of  them  over  a 
broad  range  of  commodities.  Finally,  a  will- 
ingness to  consider  such  arrangements  as  part 
of  a  total  negotiating  package  may  begin  to 
limit  the  attempts  of  a  growing  number  of 
developlng-country  producers  of  commodities 
and  raw  materials  to  drive  up  the  short-term 
prices  of  their  products  by  amounts  that  are 
bound  to  produce  inaccurate  market  signals, 
lead  to  Investment  In  lower-grade  ores  and 
product  substitutes,  and  result  In  a  higher- 
cost  and  probably  highly  protected  structure 
of  production  within  the  Industrialized  world 
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tbat  will  prove  injurleus  to  all  couatrles, 
developed  and  developing. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  others  of  a 
lesser  nature,  the  United  States  should  adopt 
a  positive  approach  toward  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  single  and  multiple  com- 
modity schemes.  It  should,  however,  make 
several  points  quite  plain  from  the  outset, 
beginning  at  the  General  Assembly's  Special 
Session.  The  most  Important  Is  that  any  set 
of  commodity  arrangements  that  seeks  to 
raise  the  level  of  most  commodity  prices 
above  that  which  the  global  supply/demand 
win  bear  Is  highly  likely  to  subject  the  en- 
tire approach  to  failure.  It  may  also  prove 
to  be  most  harmful  to  the  poorest  countries 
of  the  world — which,  unfortunately  generally 
are  not  major  exporters  of  the  more  price- 
Inelastic  commodities  and  raw  materials.  A 
second  major  point  for  the  United  Staten 
to  make  Lb  that  If  commodity  agreements  are 
limited  to  the  quite  legitimate  purpose  of 
stabilizing  prices  and  not  raising  them,  then 
an  undue  amount  of  attention  Is  being  de- 
voted to  an  Issue  which  may  well  have  been 
seized  upon  out  of  frustration,  which  prom- 
ises only  modest  returns  for  the  develop- 
ment process  in  general,  and  which  may  con- 
sume a  degree  of  effort — financial,  conceptual, 
and  eulministrative — out  of  proportion  to  any 
benefits  received.  A  third  point  that  the 
United  States  should  make  Is  that  Improved 
schemes  of  compensatory  and/or  supple- 
mentary financing  to  provide  a  buffer  against 
shortfalls  in  projected  export  earnings  might 
prove  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  aggregate  than  are  highly 
complex  commodity  schemes.  This  third 
point  will  surely  fall  on  deaf  ears,  however, 
tf  it  Is  not  accompanied  by  specific  and  sub- 
stantial proposals  for  the  expansion  of  pres- 
ent compensatory-financing  schemes  and  the 
introduction  of  supplementary-financing 
mechanisms  (variants  of  which  have  been 
discussed  for  over  a  decade  without  any 
affirmative  Northern  action) . 

In  sum,  the  United  States  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  serious  discussion 
of  commodity  Issues.  In  such  a  discussion  It 
should  be  prepared  to  recognize  both  the 
legitimacy  of,  and  the  limits  to,  the  use  of 
market  power.  It  should  seek  a  framework 
for  continuing  international  discussions  of 
commodity  Issues  which  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  sellers  and  buyers.  And  finally.  It 
should  continue  to  argue  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  commodity  arrangements  may 
make  little  contribution  to  the  development 
process  In  the  longer  run.  particularly  If 
one  is  considering  the  world's  poorest  coun- 
tries. The  necessary  counterpoint  to  this 
agrument  must  Include  active  U.S.  support 
of  alternative  approaches  which  do  hold  out 
the  prospect  for  greater  assistance  to  the  de- 
velopment process. 

Finally,  U.S.  proposal  related  to  the  reform 
of  existing  international  regimes  can  and 
should  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  develop- 
Ing-coimtry  claims  for  a  greater  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  world's  major  interna- 
tional economic  Institutions.  Such  reform 
measures  already  are  taking  place  In  the 
IMP,  where  the  OPEC  countries  are  In  the 
process  of  doubling  their  voting  power.  It  has 
yet  to  spread  to  other  Institutions.  Along 
these  lines,  the  recent  recommendations  of 
the  Oroup  of  Experts  on  the  Structure  of 
the  United  Nations  System  deserve  serious 
consideration."  The  Ideas  contained  in  the 
report  are  most  interesting  In  their  search 
for  methods  of  negotiation  on  international 
developmental  issues  which  do  not  involve 
the  counting  of  votes  on  a  one-country,  one- 
vote  basis  or  on  a  weighted  voting  basis  (it,  la 
the  IMP)  but  seek  to  substitute  a  negotiat- 
ing structtire  which  assures  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  are  present  and  that  votes  are 
leas  Important  than  accommodative  results. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


How  far  such  structural  reforms  can  be 
carried  may  well  be  a  function  of  the  entire 
September-December  1975  dialogue  within 
the  U.N.  system.  The  United  States  need  not 
enter  this  dialogue  with  Its  mind  already 
made  up.  It  should,  however,  begin  to  par- 
ticipate with  an  open  mind,  a  desire  to  test 
the  flexibility  of  other  States  In  a  broad 
range  of  Issues,  and  a  willingness  to  make  de- 
cisions on  the  reform  of  institutional  struc- 
tures as  a  function  of  the  negotiating  pro- 
cess Itself. 

Implications  of  a  prolonged  North-South 
deadlock 

If  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  United 
States  and  other  Industrialized  countries  In 
the  fall  of  1975  are  responsive  to  the  legiti- 
mate International  economic  and  political 
concerns  of  the  less  developed  world,  then 
confrontation  may  yield  to  the  beginnings  of 
a  negotiating  process  In  which  new  and 
mutually  acceptable  "rules  of  the  game" 
emerge  over  the  next  several  years.  Should 
events  evolve  In  this  manner,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1975  U.S.  statements  concerning 
likely  responses  to  International  economic 
policies  of  other  countries  which  are  viewed 
as  inimical  to  various  U.S.  Interests  and  In- 
terest groups  will  not  be  needed.  Neverthe- 
less, It  may  well  prove  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  spell  out  in  Informal  con- 
versations what  the  possible  and  perhaps  in- 
evitable content  of  such  responses  will  be  If 
the  Special  Session  and  related  meetings  end 
in  deadlock  and  exacerbate  North -South 
economic  friction.  Such  conversations  should 
not  be  cast  In  terms  of  threats  but  rather  in 
terms  of  the  likelihood  of  intensified  do- 
mestic pressures  for  foreign  economic  poli- 
cies certain  to  limit  any  further  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  Southern  development  efforts. 
Needless  to  say,  any  emphasis  on  this  aspect 
at  the  start  of  the  discussions  In  the  fall  of 
1975  Is  literally  guaranteed  to  prodxice  a 
deadlock  should  it  be  anything  more  than 
counterpoint  to  the  major  constructive 
themes  in  a  possible  U.S.  agenda  discussed 
above. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  Issues  which 
might  be  raised  under  this  rubric  concerns 
rules  of  the  game  on  commodity  trade.  As 
C.  Fred  Bergsten  has  noted,  "the  United 
States  and  the  other  consuming  countries 
are  presently  In  a  relatively  weak  bargaining 
position  vls-a-vis  the  oil  exporters  and  their 
emulators  in  other  commodities."^  In  the 
absence  of  a  successful  negotiation  on  the 
"legitimate"  uses  of  commodity  power,  many 
wUl  view  it  to  be  In  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  series  of  policies 
which  limit  present  levels  of  U.S.  vulnera- 
bility. Such  policies  may  Include  major 
stockpiling  efforts,  research  and  development 
programs  aimed  at  product  substitution  and 
recycling,  and  increased  attempts  to  under- 
mine developing-country  solidarity,  thereby 
Increasing  assured  access  to  crucial  raw  ma- 
terials located  in  the  South. 

Should  the  fall  1975  discussions  end  In  faU- 
ure  and  Noith-South  confrontations  become 
more  intense,  the  same  logic  of  self-protec- 
tion is  more  than  likely  to  spread  to  other 
segments  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy, 
although  there  the  specific  policy  reformula- 
tions are  less  predictable.  Among  the  more 
probable  developments  would  be  an  Increas- 
ing U.S.  Indifference  to  the  U.N.  system  and 
an  even  less  responsive  attitude  toward  the 
financing  of  Its  major  development-oriented 
Institutions  that  have  characterized  U.S.  pol- 
icy In  recent  years;  an  attempt  to  reconsti- 
tute and  relnvlgorate  exclusively  Northern 
international  economic  institutions  (for  ex- 
ample the  Oroup  of  Ten  In  monetary  affairs) ; 
a  general  unresponsiveness  to  the  develop- 
ing-country Issues  being  raised  at  the  OATT 
negotiations  In  Geneva;  a  restrictive  ap- 
proach to  the  granting  of  generalized  tariff 
preferences;  a  rigorous  application  of  the 
U.S.  countervalllng-duty  statute  In  cases  In- 


volving developing-country  export  subsidy 
programs;  and  a  rather  precipitous  decline 
in  almost  all  forms  of  foreign  aid. 

A  realistic  exercise  In  projecting  the  prob- 
able U.S.  policy  Implications  of  a  failure  to 
Initiate  a  constructive  dialogue  this  Septem- 
ber should  be  a  sobering  exercise  for  all  par- 
ties to  the  negotiation.  The  short-term  eco- 
nomic costs  to  both  the  United  States  and 
the  developing  countries  would  be  of  sizeable 
magnitude;  the  costs  measured  In  terms  of 
foregone  opportunities  for  posltlve-sum  ap- 
proaches to  a  host  of  global  political  econ- 
omy problems  of  growing  Importance  would 
be  far  greater. 

Many  of  the  short-term  (and  some  poten- 
tially long-term)  economic  costs  have  been 
referred  to  In  differing  sections  of  this  essay. 
The  major  costs  to  the  United  States  of  the 
"defensive"  or  "reactive"  policies  noted  above 
would  arise  from  more  limited  consumer 
choice,  a  limitation  on  competitive  pressures 
within  the  U.S.  market,  the  use  of  higher- 
cost  raw  materials  and  raw-material  substi- 
tutes, and  perhaps  the  stagnation  of  some 
of  the  faster-growing  U.S.  markets  within  the 
South.  If  Southern  Initiatives  or  responses  to 
Northern  initiatives  lead  to  debt  default,  ex- 
propriation, and  a  further  use  of  cartel  pric- 
ing and  embargoes,  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  could  multiply  rapidly. 

The  potential  costs  to  the  South  can  best 
be  Illustrated  by  comparing  the  likely  U.S. 
policy  implications  noted  above  with  the  list 
of  demands  prepared  by  the  Oroup  of  77  in 
its  Second  Ministerial  Meeting  In  Algiers  In 
February  of  1975.  The  list  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing among  many  others: 

(1)  Application,  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences; 

(2)  Multilateral  trade  negotiations  grant- 
ing the  developing  countries  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tory  preferential  treatment  without  the  re- 
quirement of  reciprocal  concessions; 

(3)  Recognition  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  right  of  developing  countries  to 
apply  Incentives  to  Industrial  production 
earmarked  for  export; 

(4)  Continuous  negotiations  and  consulta- 
tions, based  on  the  concept  of  share  de- 
velopment,  designed  to  ensure  redeployment 
of  Industries  to  developing  countries; 

(5)  Major  Increases  In  North-South  aid 
flows;  and 

(6)  The  generous  rescheduling  of  debt- 
servicing  of  long-outstanding  debts  and 
their  conversion,  if  possible.  Into  grants. 

Optimists  win  argue  that  these  potential 
costs  to  both  North  and  South  will  never 
be  realized  because  a  continuation  of  the 
present  deadlock  need  not  lead  either  party 
to  the  dispute  to  adopt  extreme  policies. 
They  are  right  In  arguing  that  a  lack  of  any 
progress  In  North-South  negotiations  be- 
ginning with  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's 
September  1976  Special  Session  need  not  pro- 
duce such  a  result.  However,  the  relevant 
Issue  would  seem  to  lie  In  the  realm  of 
probabilities,  not  necessities,  and  In  this 
realm  the  results  of  a  failure  to  begin  serious 
negotiations  this  fall  are,  at  best,  highly 
ambiguous. 

Costs  measured  by  foregone  opportimltles 
to  achieve  longer-term  efficient  and  equit- 
able management  regimes  In  such  diverse 
areas  as  the  oceans  and  ocean  resources,  en- 
vironmental problems,  energy  resources,  and 
food  production  could  prove  to  be  extremely 
high.  The  need  for  a  more  comprehensive 
and  consistent  approach  to  this  broad  set 
of  issues  goes  well  beyond  the  problems  con- 
sidered in  this  essay.  Nevertheless,  the  prob- 
ability must  be  recognized  that  failure  to 
achieve  some  mutually  acceptable  interna- 
tional economic  reforms  of  the  type  dis- 
cussed In  this  essay  over  the  next  year  may 
substantially  Impede  the  emergence  of  In- 
ternational systems  of  management  in 
broader  areeis  of  mutual  concern — areas  and 
problems  necessitating  global  cooperation  to 
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achieve  stipulated  goals.  Any  calculation  of 
the  stakes  Involved  In  the  present  North- 
South  confrontation  which  measuers  those 
stakes  solely  In  terms  of  Southern  "demands" 
and  Northern  "concessions"  runs  the  risk  of 
overly  discounting  the  longer-term  coopera- 
tive patterns  which  might  well  result  from 
a  constructive  handling  of  the  upcoming 
dialogue. 

If  an  exercise  in  measuring  the  probable 
costs  of  U.S.  policy  responses  to  continued 
deadlock  Is  undertaken,  the  results  may  do 
more  to  deflate  the  rhetoric  presently  char- 
acterizing the  approaches  of  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  Group  of  77  than  any  other  form 
of  preparation.  And  that  might  not  be  a  bad 
prelude  to  a  constructive  negotiation.  For 
while  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Group  of  77  can  guarantee  the  success  of  the 
upcoming  conferences  which  will  begin  In 
New  York  In  September  of  1975,  either  party 
can  guarantee  a  failure  If  It  so  chooses.  Given 
the  potential  costs  of  continued  deadlock, 
that  Is  both  a  sobering  thought  and  a  heavy 
responsibility. 

FOOTNOTES 

»In  this  essay  the  term  "North"  Is  used  as 
a  shorthand  description  of  the  world's  "de- 
veloped" or  "Industrialized"  countries;  the 
term  "South"  encompasses  the  "less  devel- 
oped" countries,  ranging  from  the  newly  rich 
but  nonlndustrlallzed  members  of  OPEC  to 
the  poorest  and  "least  developed"  countries 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

'Branlslav  Oosovlc,  UNCTAD:  Conflict  and 
Compromise  (Leiden,  Holland:  A.W.  Sljth- 
hoff,  1972),  p.  323. 

•See  "The  Dakar  Declaration,"  Conference 
of  Developing  Countries  on  Raw  Materials 
(Dakar,  Senegal,  February  4-8,  1975),  U.N. 
Doc.  TD/B/C.1/L.45..  February  17.  1975. 

«See  Report  of  the  Second  General  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  Industrial  De- 
velopment Organisation  (Lima,  Peru,  March 
12-26,  1975),  U.N.  Doc.  ID/CONF.  3/31, 
May  30, 1975. 

'  Certainly  not  all  demands  fit  this  charac- 
terization. Particularly  In  the  trade  field, 
many  demands  are  for  systemic  reforms  which 
would  Increase  the  efficiency  of  global  re- 
source allocation  and,  in  so  doing.  Increase 
Southern  growth  opportunities. 

'For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  Issues,  see 
Guy  F.  Erb,  "Trade  Initiatives  and  Resource 
Bargaining,"  in  James  W.  Howe  and  the  staff 
of  the  Overseas  Development  Council,  The 
VS.  and  the  Developing  World:  Agenda  for 
Action.  1975  (New  York;  Praeger  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1975),  pp.  87-104. 

'For  a  discussion  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  distribution  of  the  IMF's  Special 
Drawing  Rights,  see  James  W.  Howe,  Special 
Drawing  Rights  and  Development:  $10  Bil- 
lion for  Whom?  Development  Paper  No.  9 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Overseas  Development 
Council.  1972).  Reprinted  from  Foreign 
Policy. 

'  For  a  particularly  lucid  discussion  of  the 
Inconclusiveness  of  the  empirical  evidence  In 
two  major  areas  of  North-South  controversy, 
see  Robert  O.  Keohane  and  Van  Doom  Ooms, 
"The  Multinational  Firm  and  International 
Regulation"  and  Charles  R.  Frank,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  Balrd,  "Foreign  Aid:  Its  Speckled  Past 
and  Future  Prospects,"  International  Orga- 
nization. Vol.  29,  No.  1  (Winter  1975) . 

•Individual  Southern  countries,  especially 
those  which  are  resource  rich  and  have  large 
Internal  markets,  may  make  major  gains 
without  any  Southern  solidarity.  But  the  de- 
veloping world  as  a  whole  can  make  major 
gains  only  through  systemic  reforms.  In  order 
to  achieve  such  reforms,  a  great  deal  of 
"Southern  solidarity"  wUl  be  needed  In  a 
series  of  international  negotiating  arenas. 

'"OPEC  commitments  to  the  developing 
countries  approximated  $8  billion  In  1974; 
disbursements  probably  exceeded  $2.6  billion. 

"  For  an  excellent  analysis  of  major  prob- 
lems relating  to  rural -sector  development  see 


William  R.  dine,  "Policy  Instruments  for 
Rural  Income  Redistribution"  (Paper  de- 
livered at  the  Conference  on  Income  Distri- 
bution in  the  Developing  Countries,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.J.,  September 
1974). 

i^Some  of  these  new  facilities  are  In  op- 
eration; others  are  still  being  negotiated. 
Furthermore,  some  of  them — for  instance, 
the  Third  Window  of  the  World  Bank — 
would  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  middle 
range  of  developing  countries  than  the  poor- 
est, since  an  interest  rate  In  the  range  of  4 
per  cent  would  be  charged  on  Third  Window 
loans.  But  even  such  new  sources  of  borrow- 
ing for  the  middle-range  developing  countries 
would  help  to  assure  that  only  the  least 
developed  countries  would  be  eligible  for  the 
most  concessional  financing,  e.g.,  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA). 

"  Even  this  lending  has  been  concentrated 
In  a  few  Southern  countries. 

'^  Report  of  the  Group  of  Experts  on  the 
Structure  of  the  United  Nations  System,  A 
New  United  Nations  Structure  for  Global 
Economic  Co-operation,  U.N.  Doc.  E/AC.62/9, 
May  28.  1975. 

^C.  Fred  Bergsten,  "The  Response  to  the 
Third  World."  Foreign  Policy,  No.  17  (Winter 
1974-75).  pp.  14-16. 


ON  NATURAL  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  at 
every  turn  we  are  told  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
gas  and  oil  industry  demand  the  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas.  President  Ford  an- 
nounces that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
gas  this  winter,  and  it  gets  front-page 
headlines. 

These  cries  of  shortage  are  reported  as 
fact.  Yet  there  is  another  side  which 
says  that  the  shortage  is  really  curtail- 
ment by  an  industry  interested  only  in 
increasing  its  revenues.  Even  limited  In- 
vestigations have  cast  serious  doubt  on 
the  truthfulness  of  the  gas  industry's  re- 
ports of  actual  reserves.  This  side  of  the 
story  gets  little  coverage,  and  a  discour- 
aged public  is  left  to  believe  that  no  one 
is  willing  to  protect  them  against  the 
greed  of  the  gas  industry.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  let- 
ter to  the  New  York  Times  which  makes 
clear  the  public's  need  for  a  regulated 
natural  gas  industry  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ejection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1976] 

On  Natueal  Gas  Prices 
To  THE  Editor: 

Recently,  The  Times  published  reports  In- 
dicating that  eleven  major  producers  of  nat- 
lural  gas  and  the  American  Gas  Association 
may  have  deliberately  underreported  natural 
gas  reserves.  Representative  John  E.  Moss's 
House  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations has  produced  evidence  that 
some  natural  gas  producers  may  have  de- 
liberately withheld  natural  gas  supplies  from 
the  interstate  market.  If  nothing  else,  these 
reports  indicate  that  there  is  no  truth  to  the 
Ford  Administration's  claims  that  the  nat- 
tiral  gas  shortage  has  been  caused  by  "artl- 
fically  low  prices"  set  by  the  PJP.C. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  the  major  oil  companies  which  control 
most  of  the  nation's  natural  gas  reserves  and 
which  stand  to  reap  billions  of  dollars  In 
profits  If  gas  Is  deregulated,  have  the  abUlty 
to  constrain  gas  supplies,  create  the  appear- 


ance of  a  shortage  and  pressure  Congress  to 
approve  deregulation. 

Because  the  Industry  Is  not  workably  com- 
petitive, a  fact  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  decision  to  deregulate  prices  will 
mean  higher  prices  for  consumers  with  no 
guarantee  of  Increased  supplies.  Under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  the  PJ».C.  is  required  to  set 
a  "Just  and  reasonable"  price  which  com- 
pensates producers  for  all  their  costs  includ- 
ing a  15  per  cent  rate  of  return.  Neither  the 
Administration  nor  the  gas  producers  have 
been  able  to  explain  why  such  a  rate  Is  in- 
sufficient. 

Producers  know  that  shortages  cause  hard- 
ships among  people  who  work  In  Industries 
dependent  on  Interruptable  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. The  Industry  hopes  that  consumers 
vrtU  begin  telling  their  representatives  that 
getting  gas  supplies  is  more  important  than 
maintaining  lower  prices.  Any  legislator, 
however,  who  buys  this  argimient  capitu- 
lates to  the  kind  of  arbitrary  economic  and 
political  power  made  famous  by  OPEC. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  natural 
gas  supply  and  price  Is  to  maintain  cost- 
based  regulation.  The  Congress  must  also 
bring  the  unregulated  Intrastate  market 
under  FJ».C.  regulation.  More  importantly, 
before  any  further  pricing  decisions  art 
made,  the  Congress  must  have  access  to  In- 
formation (on  reserves,  production,  costs, 
degree  of  competition)  which  Is  reliable  and 
valid.  Once  In  possession  of  accurate  and  re- 
liable Information,  Congress  can  pass  nat- 
lu-al  gas  legislation  which  wlU  protect  con- 
sumers and  assure  producers  of  fair  returns 
on  their  Investments. 

Chables  F.  Wheatley,  Jr.. 

General  Counsel, 
American  Public  Gas  Association. 

Washington,  July  14,  1975. 


DADDY  TUCKED  THE  BLANKET 
AROUND  MAMA'S  SHOULDERS. 
TEARS  WERE  DROPPING  OFF  HIS 
CHEEKS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  forceful 
and  moving  article  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  article.  "Daddy  Tucked  the  Blan- 
ket Aiound  Mama's  Shoulders.  Tears 
Were  Dropping  Oflf  His  Cheeks,"  writ- 
ten by  Randall  Williams  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  July  10,  1975.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' article  is  a  timely  reminder  of 
the  special  kind  of  suffering  that  poverty 
causes  to  children  and  their  parents.  It 
is  a  beautifully  written  article  that  con- 
veys the  unique  pressures  on  children 
living  in  substandard  conditions,  and 
serves  to  put  our  Nation's  economic 
problems  into  perspective. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Daddy  Tucked  the  Blanket  Around  Ma&ia's 

Shoulders.  Tears  Were  Dropping  Off  His 

Cheeks 

(By  Randall  Williams) 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

About  the  time  I  turned  16.  my  folks  began 
to  wonder  why  I  didn't  stay  home  any  more. 
I  always  had  an  excuse  for  them,  but  what  I 
didn't  say  was  that  I  had  found  my  freedom 
and  I  was  getting  out. 

I  went  through  four  years  of  high  school 
In  semlrural  Alabama  and  became  active  In 
clubs  and  sports;  I  made  a  lot  of  friends  and 
became  a  regular  guy.  If  you  know  what  I 
mean.  But  one  thing  was  irregular  about  m«: 
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I  managed  those  four  years  without  ever  hav- 
ing a  friend  visit  at  my  bouse. 

I  was  ashamed  of  where  I  lived.  I  had 
been  ashamed  for  as  long  as  I  had  been  con- 
scious of  class. 

We  had  a  big  family.  There  were  several  of 
us  sleeping  in  one  room,  but  that's  not  so  bad 
If  you  get  along,  and  we  always  did.  As  you 
get  older,  though.  It  gets  worse. 

Being  poor  Is  a  humiliating  experience  for 
a  yoimg  person  trying  hard  to  be  accepted. 
Even  now — several  years  removed — It  Is  hard 
to  talk  about.  And  I  resent  the  weakness  of 
these  words  to  make  you  feel  what  It  was 
really  like. 

We  lived  In  a  lot  of  old  houses.  We  moved 
a  lot  because  we  were  always  looking  for 
something  Just  a  little  better  than  what  we 
had.  You  have  to  understand  that  my  folks 
worked  harder  than  most  people.  My  mother 
was  always  at  home,  but  for  her  that  was 
a  full-time  Job — and  no  fun,  either.  But  my 
father  worked  his  head  off  from  the  time  I 
can  remember  in  construction  and  shops. 
It  was  hard,  physical  work. 

I  tell  you  this  to  show  that  we  weren't 
shiftless.  No  matter  how  much  money  Daddy 
made,  we  never  made  much  progress  up  the 
social  ladder.  I  got  out  thanks  to  a  college 
scholarship  and  because  I  was  a  little  more 
articulate  than  the  average. 

I  have  seen  my  Daddy  wrap  copper  wire 
through  the  soles  of  his  boots  to  keep  them 
together  in  the  wintertime.  He  couldn't  buy 
new  boots  because  he  had  used  the  money 
for  food  and  shoes  for  us.  We  lived  like  hell, 
but  we  went  to  school  weU-clothed  with  a 
full  stomach. 

It  really  Is  hell  to  live  In  a  house  that  was 
In  bad  shape  10  years  before  you  moved  In. 
And  a  big  family  puts  a  lot  of  wear  and  tear 
on  a  new  house,  too,  so  you  can  Imagine  how 
one  goes  downhill  if  it  is  teetering  when  you 
move  in.  But  we  lived  in  houses  that  were 
sweltering  In  summer  and  freezing  in  win- 
ter. I  woke  up  every  morning  for  a  year  and 
a  half  with  plaster  on  my  face  where  it  had 
faUen  out  of  the  celling  during  the  night. 

This  wasn't  during  the  depression;  this 
was  In  the  late  eo's  and  early  70's. 

When  we  boys  got  old  enough  to  learn 
trades  In  school,  we  would  try  to  fix  up  the 
old  houses  we  lived  In.  But  have  you  ever 
tried  to  paint  a  wall  that  crumbled  when 
the  roller  went  across  It?  And  bright  paint 
emphasized  the  holes  In  the  wall.  Tou  end 
up  more  fnrstrated  than  when  you  began, 
especially  when  you  know  that  at  best  you 
might  come  up  with  only  enough  money  to 
Improve  one  of  the  six  rooms  In  the  house 
And  we  might  move  out  soon  after,  anyway! 
The  same  goes  for  keeping  a  house  like 
that  clean.  If  you  have  a  house  full  of  kids 
and  the  house  Is  deteriorating,  you'll  never 
keep  It  clean.  Daddy  used  to  yeU  at  Mama 
about  that,  but  she  couldn't  do  anything.  I 
think  Ekaddy  knew  It  inside,  but  he  had  to 
have  an  outlet  for  his  rage  somewhere,  and 
at  least  yelling  Isn't  bad  as  hitting,  which 
they  never  did  to  each  other. 

But  you  have  a  kitchen  which  has  no 
counter  space  and  no  hot  water,  and  you 
will  have  dirty  dishes  stacked  up.  That 
sounds  like  an  excuse,  but  try  it.  Tou'll  go 
mad  from  the  sheer  sense  of  futility.  It's  the 
same  thing  In  a  house  with  no  closets.  You 
can't  keep  clothes  clean  and  rooms  In  order 
If  they  have  to  be  stacked  up  with  things. 
Living  In  a  bad  house  Is  generally  worse  on 
girls.  For  one  thing,  they  traditionally  help 
their  mother  with  the  housework.  We  boys 
could  get  outside  and  work  In  the  field  or  cut 
wood  or  even  play  ball  and  forget  about  living 
conditions.  The  sky  was  still  pretty. 

But  the  girls  got  the  pressure,  and  as  they 
got  older  It  became  worse.  Would  they  accept 
dates  knowing  they  had  to  "receive"  the 
young  man  In  a  dirty  hallway  with  broken 
windows,  peeling  wallpaper  and  a  cracked 
celling?  You  have  to  live  It  to  understand  it. 
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but  it  creates  a  shame  which  drives  the  soul 
of  a  young  person  Inward. 

I'm  thankful  none  of  us  ever  blamed  our 
parents  for  this,  because  It  could  have  crip- 
pled our  relationships.  As  It  worked  out,  only 
the  relationship  between  our  parents  was 
damaged.  And  I  think  the  harshness  which 
they  expressed  to  each  other  was  Just  an  out- 
let to  get  rid  of  their  anger  at  the  trap  their 
lives  were  In.  It  ruined  their  marriage  be- 
cause they  had  no  one  to  yell  at  but  each 
other.  I  knew  other  families  where  the  kids 
got  the  abuse,  but  we  were  too  much  loved 
for  that. 

Once  I  was  about  16  and  Mama  and  Daddy 
had  had  a  particularly  violent  argument 
about  the  washing  machine,  which  had 
broken  down.  Daddy  was  on  the  back  porch — 
that's  where  the  only  water  faucet  was — try- 
ing to  fix  It  and  Mama  had  a  washtub  out 
there  washing  school  clothes  for  the  next  day 
and  they  were  screaming  at  each  other. 

Later  that  night  everyone  was  in  bed  and  I 
heard  Daddy  get  up  from  the  couch  where 
he  was  reading.  I  looked  out  from  my  bed 
across  the  hall  into  their  room.  He  was  stand- 
ing right  over  Mama  and  she  was  already 
asleep.  He  pulled  the  blanket  up  and  tucked 
It  around  her  shoulders  and  Just  stood  there 
and  tears  were  dropping  off  his  cheeks  and  I 
thought  I  could  faintly  hear  them  splashing 
against  the  linoleum  rug. 
Now  they're  divorced. 
I  had  courses  In  college  where  housing  was 
discussed,  but  the  sociologists  never  put 
enough  emphasis  on  the  impact  living  In  sub- 
standard housing  has  on  a  person's  psyche. 
Especially  children's. 

Small  children  have  a  hard  time  under- 
standing poverty.  They  want  the  same  things 
children  from  more  affluent  families  have. 
They  want  the  same  things  they  see  adver- 
tised on  television,  and  they  don't  under- 
stand why  they  can't  have  them. 

Other  children  can  be  mcredibly  cruel.  I 
was  In  elementary  school  In  Georgia — and 
this  is  interesting  because  It  Is  the  only  thing 
I  remember  about  that  particular  school — 
when  I  was  about  eight  or  nine. 

After  Christmas  vacation  had  ended,  my 
teacher  made  each  student  describe  all  his  or 
her  Christmas  presents.  I  became  more  and 
more  uncomfortable  as  the  privUege  passed 
around  the  room  toward  me.  Other  children 
were  reciting  the  names  of  the  dolls  they  had 
been  given,  the  kinds  of  bicycles  and  the 
grandeur  of  their  games  and  toys.  Some  had 
lists  which  seemed  to  go  on  and  on  for  hours. 
It  took  me  only  a  few  seconds  to  tell  the 
Class  that  I  had  gotten  for  Christmas  a  belt 
and  a  pair  of  gloves.  And  then  I  was  laughed 
at— becaxise  I  cried— by  a  roomful  of  chUdren 
and  a  teacher.  I  never  forgave  them,  and  that 
night  I  made  my  mother  cry  when  I  told  her 
about  It. 

In  retrospect,  I  am  grateful  for  that  mo- 
ment, but  I  remember  wanting  to  die  at  the 
time. 


THE  MORMON  FAITH 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  for  a  moment  on  this  day  simply 
as  a  member  of  the  Mormon  faith.  To- 
day, July  24,  is  an  Important  date  In  the 
history  of  our  church,  on  this  day  128 
years  ago,  a  tired  and  somewhat  ragged 
band  of  pilgrims,  weary  of  persecution 
and  looking  only  for  the  freedom  to  wor- 
ship as  they  wished,  entered  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley. 

Those  early  Mormons  were,  as  their 
descendents  remain  today,  typical  Amer- 
icans in  their  courage,  dedication,  spirit- 
ual strength,  and  their  sense  of  com- 
munity. Like  other  Americans  who  came 
before  and  after  them,  they  came 
through  hardship  to  a  promised  land  and 
with  their  labor  made  it  bloom.  Now.  as 


I  am  sure  Senators  know,  the  Mormon 
faith,  the  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
American  West,  nor  even  to  the  United 
States.  Mormon  missionaries  have  car- 
ried and  now  carry  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  this  uniquely  American  re- 
ligious faith  throughout  the  world. 

Coming  from  that  promised  western 
land  to  which  the  Mormon  pioneers 
trekked  with  such  hardship  so  many 
years  ago— a  land  that  is  prosperous  now 
beyond  their  wildest  dreams,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  bring  to  you  this  brief  reminder 
of  their  survival  and  success. 

I  know  Senators  will  join  me  in  pay- 
ing  tribute  to  their  memory  and  to  the 
distinctively  American  qualities  of  faith 
and  courage  embodied  in  the  Mormon  re- 
ligion and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  we 
hve  in  the  post-Watergate  era  in  which 
the  word  "politician"  is  suspect  and  by 
reason  thereof  each  of  us  as  practitioners 
of  the  art  of  politics  is  suspect. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  have  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  selfish  responsibility 
to  do  what  we  can  to  cleanse  the  stigma 
attached  to  our  profession. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  alone  in  this 
effort.  Other  men  and  women  of  pre- 
eminent ability  and  respectability  by 
their  thoughts  and  habits  are  laboring 
In  the  same  cause.  One  of  those  is  the 
great  Jim  Farley  of  New  York. 

The  record  and  accomplishments  of 
this  remarkable  man  are  known  to  every- 
one in  this  body.  Recently  Jim  Farley 
visited  my  State.  I  should  Uke  to  share 
with  my  coUeagues  an  article  from  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  June  14,  1975, 
which  describes  the  Farley  visit  to  Kan- 
sas City.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  June  14, 1975) 

Jamzs  a.  Pabley — The  Compleat  Democrat 

(By  Repps  B.  Hudson) 

What  It  comes  to  political  tycoons,  James 
A.  Parley  was  one  of  the  biggest. 

A  party  loyalist  since  casting  his  first 
ballot  In  1909  and  former  Democratic  na- 
tional committee  chairman,  Farley  has  shak- 
en hands  with  more  American  political  his- 
tory than  the  mind  can  Imagine. 

He  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  confidant 
and  campaign  manager  In  1932  and  1936,  his 
postmaster  general  from  1933  untU  1940  and 
served  as  party  disciplinarian. 

Now  racontexir  of  party  vignettes  and 
distant  observer  of  Democratic  affairs.  Farley 
has  a  solid  reputation  as  a  political  sooth- 
sayer. In  1936  he  accurately  predicted  that 
only  two  states  would  go  for  P.D.R.'s  op- 
ponent: In  1972  he  said  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govem  (D-S.D.)  would  be  smothered  In  the 
worst  landslide  since  1936. 

Farley,  87,  is  here  to  attend  the  wedding 
today  of  a  granddaughter  at  Christ  the  King 
Catholic  Church,  8510  Wornall.  In  his  room 
yesterday  at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach  he  was 
asked  to  talk  about  his  party's  immediate 
future. 

He  generally  is  not  too  excited  about  the 
array  of  presidential  hopefuls  In  the  party 
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saying  that  none  seems  to  be  of  the  caliber 
of  Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy  or  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

But  Farley  did  comment  on  the  two  con- 
spicuous front  runners. 

He  believes  Edward  Kennedy  when  the 
Massachusetts  senator  says  he  will  not  run. 

"Kennedy  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
said  he  would  not  become  a  candidate,"  Far- 
ley said.  "He  has  told,  to  my  knowledge,  two 
espoused  candidates  that  he  would  not  run. 
I  assume  that  he  is  telling  the  truth.  When 
I  make  a  statement,  I  tell  the  truth. 

"Nobody  can  assume  what  will  happen  at 
the  conventlor  until  the  convention.  There 
can  be  no  draft  if  he  doesn't  want  to  be 
drafted." 

Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama  does  not 
have  a  chance  "In  the  world"  of  being 
nominated  by  the  party  or  of  being  elected 
by  the  voters. 

"I  believe  he  will  become  a  candidate  like 
he  did  in  1968,"  Farley  said.  "Yes,  that  he 
will  break  away  Uke  he  did  In  1968.  In  my 
Judgment  he  will  carry  most  of  the  Southern 
states.  But  Instead  of  hurting  the  Demo- 
crats, he  will  take  away  votes  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  Republicans." 

Farley  doubts  that  Wallace  will  capture 
many  delegates  north  of  the  Mason-Dlxon 
line  going  into  the  convention.  Some — may- 
be 20  per  cent,  he  said — but  not  many. 

The  secret  behind  a  Democratic  victory 
in  1976,  Farley  said  as  he  has  many  times 
in  the  past.  Is  party  unity. 

"If  the  Democratic  party,  particularly 
those  who  are  candidates  for  President,  get 
behind  the  one  who  gets  the  nomination, 
then  I  think  the  Democratic  party  can  win. 
Frankly,  the  Issue  is  going  to  be  bread 
and  butter." 

Given  today's  unemployment  figure  of  9.2 
per  cent  or  8.5  million  workers,  Farley  said, 
no  Republican  could  be  elected  to  the  White 
House. 

He  said  he  agrees  that  the  last  two  quar- 
ters of  the  calendar  year  will  begin  the  up- 
turn In  the  economy,  but  said  there  Is  a 
need  for  government-sponsored  employment 
programs. 

Without  being  specific,  Farley  said  the 
government  needs  to  put  together  work  pro- 
grams for  the  unemployed  and  expressed 
special  concern  for  Detroit  and  the  cities  of 
the  East  Coast  where  he  said  unemployment 
Is  higher. 

"Something  has  to  be  done  for  minority 
groups."  Farley  added. 

Much  of  what  Farley  had  to  say  concerned 
his  years  In  active  politics  before  dropping 
out  as  New  York  state  chairman  In  1944.  He 
now  lives  in  New  York  and  is  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Coca-Cola  Export  Com- 
pany. 

Parley  has  few  kind  words  for  reformers 
In  party  politics.  In  1972  he  was  recuperating 
from  a  heart  attack  and  could  not  attend 
the  national  convention  In  Miami  Beau:h, 
Pla.  But  Farley  Is  certain  the  backers  of  Mc- 
Govern  would  have  shut  him  out  as  they  did 
other  senior  New  York  Democrats — W.  Av- 
erell  Harrlman,  former  governor  and  former 
ambassador,  and  Robert  P.  Wagner,  former 
New  York  mayor. 

Politics  has  changed,  Farley  seemed  to  say, 
or  at  least  the  rules  of  the  game  and  the 
standards  by  which  one  measures  politicians 
have  shifted. 

"There  is  a  different  type  of  political  activ- 
ity," Farley  said.  "I  don't  think  you  can  trust 
these  politicians  as  much  as  you  could  the 
political  bosses,  for  lack  of  a  better  word." 

Parley  said  Mayor  Richard  Daley  of  Chi- 
cago, often  called  the  last  of  the  political 
bosses,  must  be  an  effective  city  leader  or  he 
would  not  be  re-elected. 

He  called  Watergate  "the  most  stupid  per- 
formance that,  In  my  Judgment,  ever  hap- 
pened on  the  American  political  scene."  And 
Parley  was  quick  to  answer,  "There  was  none 
that  I  knew  of,"  when  asked  If  some  of  the 


same  kind  of  political  dealings  were  present 
In  the  Roosevelt  White  House. 

Farley  remembered  Lyndon  Johnson  as  a 
president  who  knew  how  to  manage  Con- 
gress, the  president  who  passed  the  greatest 
package  of  social  legislation  since  the  Hun- 
dred Days  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Those  were  the  days  that  saved  the  capi- 
talist system,  Farley  said.  He  was  asked  why 
the  energy  crisis  facing  the  nation  has  not 
evoked  the  same  kind  of  legislative  fervor. 

"This  Congress  consists  of  a  lot  of  new 
men  who  made  promises  when  they  ran  for 
office,"  Farley  said.  "If  Garner  (John  Nance 
Garner,  former  speaker  of  the  U.S.  House) 
were  speaker  Instead  of  Carl  Albert,  he'd  call 
those  people  Into  a  room  and  give  them 
hell.  .  .  .  There's  not  the  loyalty  there  used 
to  be." 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year,  Farley  hopes 
he  will  be  there  when  the  party  chairman 
calls  the  delegates  to  order. 

"If  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
In  Manhattan  have  their  way,  they  will  elect 
me  a  delegate-at-large,"  he  said.  "Carey 
(Hugh  Carey,  New  York  governor)  and  Wag- 
ner (former  mayor  of  New  York)  will  take 
care  of  it.  I'd  like  to  go.  to  sit  around  and  be 
part  of  it.  I  ran  It  twice,  you  know." 


MINNESOTA  POSTSECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION LEADERS  TESTIFY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly we  were  fortunate  to  have  testifying, 
at  my  request,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  a  panel  of  six  leaders  of 
postsecondarj'  education  from  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota.  This  hearing  was 
imique  in  that  it  brought  together  the 
postsecondary  leaders  of  one  State  to 
offer  their  insights  on  the  problems  that 
face  many  American  families  whose 
children  are  planning  to  attend  these 
educational  institutions.  Many  of  my 
constituents  have  discussed  with  me  the 
increasing  financial  burdens  caused  by 
Inflation  and  rising  costs,  and  I  consider 
these  problems  to  be  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern. 

Four  years  ago,  I  chaired  a  similar 
"Minnesota  Day,"  and  the  recommenda- 
tions we  heard  then  were  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  1972  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments.  Yesterday's  hearing 
was  also  highly  successful  in  providing  a 
view  of  postsecondary  education  in  Min- 
nesota, some  of  the  dramatic  innovations 
that  have  been  achieved  there,  and  some 
excellent  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  Federal  programs. 

Participating  on  this  panel  were:  Sister 
Joyce  Rowland,  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Private  College  Council;  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Hawk,  executive  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordi- 
nating Commission;  Dr.  Philip  C.  Hell- 
end,  chancellor  of  the  Minnesota  Board 
for  Community  Colleges;  Dr.  C.  Peter 
Magrath,  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  Dr.  G.  Theodore  Mitau, 
chancellor  of  the  Minnesota  State  Uni- 
versity System;  and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Van 
Tries,  commissioner  of  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Division  of  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Because  of  postsecondary  education's 
great  Importance  to  the  future  of  our 
country  and  the  most  stimulating  Ideas 
contained  In  the  panel's  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  opening 
statement  and  their  testimony  be  printed 
In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  by  Senator  Walter  F. 

MONDALE 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  today  six  very 
distinguished  leaders  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation in  my  home  state  of  Minnesota.  This 
panel  will  be  followed  by  another  very  sig- 
nificant voice  in  the  education  community: 
Dr.  Margaret  S.  Gordon  from  the  Camegia 
Council  on  Policy  Studies  In  Higher  Educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  hearing  is  unique 
among  those  recently  conducted  by  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  in  that  It  brings  to- 
gether the  postsecondary  education  leader- 
ship from  one  state  in  a  single  hearing  for 
their  combined  experiences  and  wisdom. 

Four  years  ago.  I  chaired  a  similar  Min- 
nesota hearing  before  this  Subconunlttee. 
The  testimony  that  day  provided  a  most  in- 
sightful view  of  the  problems  facing  the  in- 
stitutions of  postsecondary  education  and 
students  and  their  families  In  my  home 
state  of  Minnesota.  As  a  result  of  their 
recommendations,  the  testimony  from  other 
knowledgeable  witnesses,  and  the  efforts  of 
this  Subcommittee,  led  by  Its  distinguished 
Chairman,  Senator  Pell,  Congress  passed  the 
1972  Education  Amendments.  This  legisla- 
tion marked  a  new  initiative  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  area  of  assistance  to  stu- 
dents, their  families,  and  postsecondary  In- 
stitutions. Behind  thU  Initiative  was  our 
deeply  felt  commitment  to  the  principle 
that  the  benefits  of  postsecondary  education 
should  be  available  to  all  Americans. 

We  know  that  education  is  of  tremendous 
Importance  to  our  nation's  development  of 
Its  Industry,  its  resources,  and  its  people.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  half  of  America's 
growth  In  this  century  can  be  attributed  to 
Its  "human  capital" — that  Is— the  wealth  In 
Its  citizens'  knowledge  and  skills,  and  half  to 
Its  physical  capital.  Over  half  of  the  differ- 
ences In  per  capita  Income  between  the 
United  States  and  less  developed  countries 
can  be  explained  by  the  differences  In  their 
human  endowments.  In  this  country,  educa- 
tion serves  as  one  of  the  major  vehicles  for 
economic  and  social  opportunity.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau  reports  that  a  person  with  a 
college  degree  earns  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately $280,000  more  during  his  or  her  life- 
time than  someone  with  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. Approximately  one-third  of  this  dif- 
ference, or  almost  $100,000,  is  returned  to  the 
public  by  taxes.  The  value  of  education  la 
clear. 

Yet  today,  tragically,  we  find  that  the 
effects  of  Infiatlon  and  rising  educational 
costs  are  pushing  postsecondary  education 
beyond  the  means  of  Increasing  numbers  of 
American  families.  The  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  has  estimated  an  in- 
creased need  for  financial  aid  resources  by 
families  of  $1.2  billion,  in  one  year  alone, 
for  1975-76.  Recent  statistics  Indicate  that 
these  twin  factors  of  Inflation  and  rising 
costs  are  causing  distressing  reversals  In 
equal  educational  opportunity.  The  propor- 
tion of  student  enrollment  from  families  in 
the  lowest  Income  quartUe,  under  $7600,  de- 
clined from  16.77^  In  1972  to  15.3%  In  1974. 
The  portion  of  blacks  enrolled  dropped  by 
1.3%  over  the  same  two  years.  The  ratio  of 
college-aged  children  from  families  in  the 
$10,000  to  $15,000  Income  bracket  who  are 
actually  enrolled  In  college  dropped  from 
43%  In  1970  to  36%  In  1973.  We  are  In 
danger  of  approachmg  a  situation  In  which 
only  the  very  rich  and  those  relatively  few 
students  fortunate  enough  to  receive  full 
cost  assistance  through  grant,  loan,  and 
work-study  programs  combined  will  be  able 
to  attend  postsecondary  institutions. 

In  addition,  there  are  adults  in  our  coun- 
try, of  all  ages,  who  could  benefit  tremen- 
doxisly  from  the  rich  resources  of  our  postsec- 
ondary Institutions.  All  of  us,  regardless  of 
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age,  encounter  tbroughout  our  lives  a  series 
of  demands.  We  must  shape  education.  In 
Its  broadest  sense,  to  become  a  lifelong  proc- 
ess that  helps  us  meet  these  needs.  I  am  tre- 
mendoxisly  proud  that  one  of  the  focal  points 
for  this  m.ovement  toward  lifetime  learning 
Is  In  my  home  state  of  Minnesota,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  learn  more  about  It 
today  and  ways  to  encourage  Its  development 
nationwide. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am  most  pleased 
that  these  outstanding  educational  leaders 
are  here  today.  I  know  that  their  Insights 
and  recommendations — as  they  discuss  the 
problems  that  many  of  our  finest  postsec- 
ondary  Institutions  are  now  experiencing — 
will  be  of  tremendoiis  help  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Sfatemknt  bt  Rickabo  C.  Hawk,  Executive 
OiRKCTOB,  Minnesota  Hicheb  Education 
Coordinating  Commission 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee we  are  most  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  once  again  address  the  status  and 
needs  of  post-secondary  education  In  Min- 
nesota and  to  offer  some  of  our  views  with 
respect  to  Federal  participation  and  assist- 
ance In  our  efforts  to  provide  continuous 
Improvement  In  the  oppoj^tunltles  and  serv- 
ices for  Minnesota  residents  and  others 
who  choose  to  pursue  post-secondary  edu- 
cation In  Minnesota  Institutions.  Much 
change  has  occurred  since  this  panel  ap- 
peared before  your  committee  on  May  6, 
1971.  We  hope  that  our  current  assessment  of 
the  situation  will  be  useful  to  you  as  you 
deliberate  on  Federal  legislation  relating  to 
post-secondary  education. 

THE    CONTEXT 

Post-secondary  education  Is  at  the  thres- 
hold of  a  dramatic  transition  reflecting  a 
variety  of  forces  and  conditions,  such  as  (1) 
an  expanding  definition  of  post-secondary 
education  which  recognizes  the  validity  of 
an  Increasing  variety  of  Institutions,  pro- 
grams and  students,  (2)  changing  popula- 
tion characteristics  which  will  produce  a 
33  percent  decline  In  the  number  of  students 
being  graduated  from  our  high  schools  an- 
nually and  a  37  percent  Increase  In  the  25-14 
year  old  population  during  the  next  decade, 

(3)  changing,  manpower  demands  with 
constriction  on  demand  m  some  areas,  such 
as  teacher  education,  for  which  our  Institu- 
tions have  traditionally  expanded  capacity 
to   meet   a    constantly    increasing   demand, 

(4)  continuing  problems  in  attempting  to 
meet  needs  of  sfjecial  populations  (women, 
minorities,  disadvantaged,  etc.)  while  main- 
taining general  quality  in  a  non-expansion- 
ary  period,  (5)  changing  relationships  and 
new  contexts  and  approaches  for  making  de- 
cisions emanating  from  the  development  of 
collective  bargaining  In  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

Post-secondary  education  Is  concurrently 
faced  with  profound  uncertainties.  Chang- 
ing population  characteristics,  changing 
values,  and  unstable  economic  conditions 
make  any  projections  of  the  magnitude  and 
characteristics  of  post-secondary  enrollments 
increasingly  hazardous.  The  single  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  part-time  students  In  Min- 
nesota's public  collegiate  Institutions  has 
increased  from  one  out  of  10  to  one  out  oJ  five, 
or  20  percent,  (not  Including  extension  stu- 
dents) In  a  few  short  years  Is  evidence  of 
rapid  change.  The  coincidence  of  the  need 
for  change  and  the  decline  In  the  traditional 
post-secondary  education  cUentele  may  place 
the  enterprise  In  the  position  of  attempting 
to  shift  capabuitles  while  achieving  an  over- 
all reduction  In  capacity — a  difficult  en- 
deavor for  any  Institution. 

The  emerging  transition  and  the  uncertain- 
ties together  create  a  critical  need  for  the 
states  to  ( 1)  strengthen  planning  and  policy 
capabilities.  (2)  provide  stability  for  the 
poet-secondary     education     enterprise,     (3) 


facilitate  positive  change  consistent  with 
emerging  needs  and  (4)  rationalize  the 
transition. 

With  no  relief  from  the  continuously  in- 
creasing costs  of  post-secondary  education 
In  view,  appropriate  Federal  assistance  In 
meeting  this  critical  need  Is  essential.  While 
the  states  must  continue  to  assume  basic 
responsibility  for  post-secondary  education 
policy  and  funding,  education  beyond  the 
high  school  clearly  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est, and  many  post-secondary  education  pro- 
grams necessarily  are  designed  to  meet 
regional,  national  and  Inter-instltutlonal 
needs.  Both  the  commitment  to  ix)st- 
secondary  education  and  the  Increasing  fi- 
nancial burden  of  post-secondary  education 
to  a  state  like  Minnesota  are  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  state  appropriations  for 
operating  expenses  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation have  been  Increased  by  nearly  $115 
million,  or  52  percent  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  now  equal  nearly  $93  per  capita.  The 
difficulties  which  will  mitigate  against  con- 
tinuing Increases  in  funding  for  post-second- 
ary education  at  the  state  level  are  well 
known  to  you. 

Re-assessment  of  the  Federal  role  in  post- 
secondary  education  is  timely  and  should 
be  directed  toward  facilitating  and  strength- 
ening state  and  institutional  efforts  to  make 
the  necessary  transition  and  adjust  to  the 
uncertainties  promptly  and  positively  In 
order  to  meet  existing  and  emerging  needs 
effectively.  Priority  attention  should  be  given 
to  improving  Federal  participation  in 
(1)  student  aids,  (2)  inter -state  and  regional 
efforts.  (3)  program  support  and  (4)  plan- 
ning. 

STUDENT   AIDS 

The  first  objective  of  federal  participa- 
tion In  post-secondary  education  should  be 
to  assure  the  financial  assistance  necessary 
to  provide  access  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion for  students  from  families  of  all  finan- 
cial circumstances,  and  to  permit  the 
freedom  to  choose  the  Institution  and  pro- 
grama  which  will  best  meet  the  Individual 
students'  needs.  The  basic  federal  programs 
to  achieve  this  objective  already  exist,  but 
they  require  development  and  close  coordi- 
nation with  state  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  demonstrations 
of  effective  cooperation  among  the  federal, 
state  and  private  sectors  to  provide  student 
financial  aid  is  the  Minnesota  State  Student 
Loan  Program.  The  private  sector  provides 
the  capital  for  the  program  through  the 
purchase  of  revenue  bonds,  the  state  ad- 
ministers the  program  aiid  sees  that  loans  are 
fully  available  to  all  students  attending 
public  and  private  institutions  In  Minnesota 
and  all  Minnesota  residents  attending  Insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  makes  the  program  possible 
by  Insuring  loans  under  the  Federally  In- 
sured Student  Loan  Program.  We  have 
established  a  variety  of  procedures,  includ- 
li^  cooperative  efforts  with  Institutions,  to 
a.^ure  that  defaults  on  loans  will  be  kept 
to  a  minimum. 

The  first  need  with  respect  to  this  ex- 
emplary program  Is  to  preserve  federal 
policies  to  permit  the  program  to  con- 
tinue. Regulations  on  arbitrage  and  on 
loan  Insurance  must  continue  to  be  condu- 
cive to  federal-state-private  cooperation  in 
meeting  the  total  need  for  student  loans. 

The  second  need  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram is  to  establish  new  policies  for  reduc- 
ing -some  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  use 
of  loans  to  meet  postsecondary  education 
costs.  I  suggest  two  changes  by  the  Congress: 
(1)  excluding  Federally  Insured  Loan  obli- 
gations from  bankruptcy  action  for  a  period 
of  five  years  after  the  student  enters  the  pay- 
out period  and  (2)  providing  for  repayment 
of  loans  on  a  modified  Income  contingent 
basis  with  a  variable  time  period  for  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  in  order  to  permit  student 


borrowers  to  meet  the  repayment  obligation 
without  undue  burden. 

The  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Pro- 
gram has  excellent  potential  as  a  cooperative 
federal-state  effect  to  provide  grant  assist- 
ance, but  the  level  of  funding  \a  too  small 
to  have  any  significant  Impact  for  a  state 
like  Minnesota.  In  accordance  with  a  strong 
commitment  to  make  post-secondary  edu- 
cation financially  accessible  to  all,  Minnesota 
has  established  a  state  scholarship  program, 
a  state  grant-in-aid  program,  and  a  state 
work-study  program  In  addition  to  several 
miscellaneous  specific-purpose  grant  pro- 
grams. The  state's  appropriations  for  state 
student  aid  programs  are  $13.3  million  lor 
Fiscal  Year  1976  and  $17.8  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1977.  Minnesota's  allocation  from  the 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  for 
the  current  year  was  $343,000.  That  is  not 
much  of  an  Incentive. 

The  Basic  Educational  Grant  Program  also 
has  especially  good  potential  with  adequate 
funding.    The    total    student    aid    situation 
could  be  Improved  If  the  BEOG  program  were 
better  coordinated  with  state  grant  programs. 
The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program,  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
Program  and  the  Pederallj  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program — when  properly  funded,  ad- 
ministered and  coordinated  with  state  stu- 
dent aid  programs — can  meet  the  objective 
of  providing  basic  aid  for  all  students  with 
need,  regardless  of  the  Institution  which  the 
student  seeks  to  attend.  These  programs  can 
also  facilitate  maximum  choice  for  the  stu- 
dent to  select  the  Institution  and/or  pro- 
gram which  win  best  meet  his  or  her  needs. 
Unfortunately,  multiple  application  forma 
and  different  approaches  to  needs  analysis 
leave  the  students  confused  and  discouraged 
about  applying  for  state  financial  aids.  Cor- 
recting this  situation  will  require  (1)   that 
federal  and  state  programs  are  coordinated, 
(2)    that  a  single   application  form  causes 
the  student  to  receive  consideration  for  all 
basic  education  programs  and  (3)   that  the 
Federal  Government  provide  a  needs  analy- 
sis system  which  accomplishes  a  single  as- 
sessment of  the  need  of  each  student  with 
a  reporting  of  such  need  to  each  Institution, 
state  agency,  or  other  legitimate  organiza- 
tion  which   awards   student  financial  aids. 
Such   a  system,  which  would  alleviate  the 
confusion  about  whether  or  not  the  student 
has  completed  the  proper  needs  analysis  form 
to  be  sent  to  the  proper  agency  for  the  stu- 
dent to  be  considered  for  all  of  the  educa- 
tion programs  for  which  he  wishes  to  apply, 
should  be  made  available  as  a  federal  service 
without  cost  to  the  student  and  the  Institu- 
tions and  agencies  which  receive  reports  on 
the  student's  need. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  which  assure 
that  every  student  has  access  to  basic  stu- 
dent financial  aid  opportunities,  regardless  of 
where  he  or  she  chooses  to  pursue  post- 
secondary  education,  there  must  continue  to 
be  additional  funds  which  can  be  used  at  the 
Institutional  level  by  student  financial  aid 
officers  who  can  assess  and  make  Judgment 
with  respect  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  each 
Individual  student.  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose  must  be  made  available  with  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  permit  "packaging"  of 
aid. 

INTERSTATE   AND    REGIONAL   EFFORTS 

Traditionally,  state  borders  have  served  as 
Invisible  barriers  to  student  access  and  free- 
dom of  choice  In  poet-secondary  education. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  has  been  for  each 
state  to  feel  a  responsibility  to  offer  every 
post-secondary  education  program,  regardless 
of  cost,  even  if  the  same  programs  are  offered 
in  all  neighboring  states.  Such  deficiencies 
can  be  corrected  through  Interstate  agree- 
ments and  regional  planning  to  meet  inter- 
state regional  needs. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  potential  for 
comprehensive  Interstate  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with   the   Minnesota-Wisconsin 
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Higher  Education  Reciprocity  Agreement  and 
the  Minnesota-North  Dakota  Higher  Educa- 
tion Reciprocity  Agreements.  Under  these 
agreements,  Minnesota  residents  have  access 
to  public  institutions  In  North  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin  at  in-state  tuition  rates  and  North 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin  residents  have  access 
to  Minnesota  public  Institutions  at  In-state 
tuition  rates. 

With  arrangements  which  permit  students 
to  flow  across  state  borders  to  pursue  post- 
secondary  education  without  financial  pen- 
alty, we  have  Improved  access  and  freedom 
of  choice  and  have  established  the  founda- 
tion for  cooperative  Interstate  planning  for 
meeting  needs  of  students  In  the  region  more 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

We  also  have  demonstrated  the  potential 
for  more  limited  Interstate  agreements  In  or- 
der to  provide  better  service  to  residents  on 
both  sides  of  the  state  border  in  smaller 
geographical  areas.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, Rainy  River  Community  College,  which 
is  located  adjacent  to  the  Canadian  border  at 
International  Falls.  Is  open  to  Canadians  who 
reside  In  the  Fort  Frances  area.  In  rpturn, 
Minnesota  residents  have  access  to  Confed- 
eration College  In  Port  Frances.  Students  In 
both  Moorhead  State  College  and  Concordia 
College  of  Moorhead  on  the  Minnesota  side 
of  the  border  and  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity across  the  border  are  part  of  the  Trl- 
College  University  arrangement  under  which 
students  In  any  one  of  these  institutions 
have  access  to  all  three. 

An  additional  form  of  Interstate  use  of 
post-secondary  resources  is  contractual  ar- 
rangements under  which  spaces  for  students 
from  other  states  are  purchased  In  profes- 
sional programs,  such  as  medicine,  dentistry 
and  veterinary  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

While  Interstate  post-secondary  arrange- 
ments can  improve  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  post-secondary  education  In  the 
participating  states  In  the  long  run.  the 
states  must  Incur  some  Immediate  costs, 
such  as  loss  of  out-of-state  tuition.  In  mov- 
ing from  Independent  autonomy  to  coopera- 
tive interdependence.  Federal  assistance  pro- 
viding partial  support  for  developing  and 
implementing  cooperative  Interstate  post- 
secondary  arrangements  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  facilitating  desirable  student  mobil- 
ity across  state  borders,  eliminating  duplica- 
tion of  effort  among  the  states,  and  effective 
action  to  meet  regional  needs. 

PROGRAM  SUPPORT 

Basic  responsibility  for  funding  of  post- 
secondary  education  programs  must  con- 
tinue to  rest  with  the  states,  but  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  need  for  significant 
change  in  poet-secondary  education  and  in- 
creasing costs  create  a  serious  need  for 
Federal  funds  to  assist  with  the  support  of 
post-secondary  education  delivery  pro- 
grams. While  any  kind  of  program  support 
to  useful  and  can  be  Justified,  priority  should 
be  given  to  federal  assistance  to  Institutions 
and  states  for  developing  new  approaches 
to  post-secondary  education  in  order  to 
meet  changing  needs  and  to  serve  new  popu- 
lations. Given  the  burden  of  financing  poet- 
secondarv  education  which  the  states  al- 
ready are  experiencing,  absence  of  Federal 
funding  to  assist  with  making  the  necessary 
adjustment  Is  likely  to  result  In  either 
diminution  of  quality  as  resources  are  taken 
from  existing  programs  to  support  the  ex- 
panding need  to  serve  nontradltional  popu- 
lations or  Inadequate  adjustment  to  chang- 
ing circumstances  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
funding. 

Federal  assistance  for  making  the  adjust- 
ment must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  provide 
support  for  a  variety  of  approaches.  In  some 
Instances,  the  support  should  be  available 
for  developing  new  types  of  InstltutionB, 
such  as  Metropolitan  State  College  which  Is 
devoted    exclusively    to    serving    the    adult 


population  through  nontradltional  pro- 
grams. In  other  Instances,  the  support 
should  be  made  available  to  assist  with  the 
development  of  new  kinds  of  programs  and 
efforts  which  virtually  all  Minnesota  insti- 
tutions are  seeking  to  undertake.  In  still 
other  Instances,  the  funding  should  be 
available  to  assist  new  forms  of  delivery 
mechanisms,  such  as  the  three  experimental 
post-secondary  education  regional  centers 
which  Minnesota  has  established  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  previously  inadequately 
served  populations  by  drawing  upon  the  re- 
sources of  existing  Institutions  rather  than 
establishing  new  institutions. 

The  approaches  to  making  the  adjustment 
to  changing  circumstances  will  vary  from 
one  state  to  another  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar structures  and  particular  needs  of 
each  state.  The  approaches  also  will  vary 
because  we  do  not  as  yet  have  all  of  the 
answers  about  the  ways  in  which  and  con- 
ditions under  which  we  can  best  respond 
to  emerging  needs  in  a  rapidly  changing 
context.  A  variety  of  approaches  will  provide 
the  experiments  and  the  evidence  which  can 
help  to  chart  the  future  cotirse  of  poet- 
secondary  education. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  the  kind  of 
program  support  which  will  facilitate  ade- 
quate change,  I  in  no  way  wish  to  minimize 
the  continuing  need  for  basic  federal  as- 
sistance for  programs,  such  as  medical  edu- 
cation, which  are  designed  to  meet  regional, 
national  and  International  needs.  Neither  is 
It  my  Intention  to  minimize  the  continuing 
need  for  federal  support  of  research  In  our 
Institutions  of  post-secondary  education. 
Failure  to  support  research  is  to  deny  the 
present  generation  of  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  In  an  environment  structured 
from  the  excitement  of  inquiry  and  the  dis- 
covery of  knowledge  and  to  deny  future  gen- 
erations of  the  beneflt  of  a  more  advanced 
society. 

THE   PARTNERSHIP 

In  Minnesota,  we  cherish  a  diversity  of 
post-secondary  education  programs  and  In- 
stitutions consistent  with  the  varied  needs  of 
oiu'  residents.  Accordingly,  the  state  main- 
tains four  systems  or  types  of  public  institu- 
tions: the  University  of  Minnesota  System, 
the  State  College  (now  to  become  state  uni- 
versity) System,  the  State  Community  Col- 
lege System,  and  the  area  vocational-techni- 
cal institutes.  The  state  also  Is  providing  in- 
creasing support  for  private  Institutions 
which  are  an  Important  component  of  the 
total  pattern  of  post-secondary  education  in 
Minnesota.  We  also  attempt  to  maintain  a 
structure  which  causes  the  efforts  and  activi- 
ties of  these  varied  institutions  to  be  coordi- 
nated In  an  effort  to  meet  the  totality  of 
needs  without  unwarranted  duplication.  In 
developing'  new  programs  and  modifying  the 
existing  programs  of  federal  assistance  for 
postsecondary  education,  we  urge  you  to  take 
a  similar  perspective  so  that  federal  funding 
will  serve  the  legitimate  needs  and  recognize 
the  legitimate  roles  of  all  types  of  institu- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  and  that  poli- 
cies for  awarding  federal  funds  will  facilitate 
state  efforts  to  provide  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  meeting  needs. 

The  tremendous  progress  In  part-secondary 
education  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
this  great  nation  Is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  of  both  Institutions  and  govern- 
ment, both  federal  and  state.  Cletu'ly  the 
challenges  of  the  next  century  require  our 
combined  best  efforts.  We  offer  our  full  as- 
sistance In  seeking  to  make  the  federal-state 
Institutional  partnership  In  post-secondary 
education  Increasingly  productive. 

Statement  by  Robert  P.  Van  Tries 
I  am  Robert  P.  Van  Tries,  Director  of  Vo- 
cational-Technical Bf*!  "atlon  m  Minnesota 
and  have  the  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration   of    vocational-technical    education 


under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board.  On 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  and  par- 
ticularly the  educational  community,  I  would 
like  to  express  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  you  In  regard  to 
post-secondary  vocational  education  In  the 
complexity  of  higher  education. 

The  several  systems  of  post-secondary  ed- 
ucation In  Minnesota  undoubtedly  provides 
Its  citizens  with  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive alternatives  available  In  the  nation. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  34  area  vocation- 
al-technical Institutes  operated  by  33  local 
school  districts.  The  enrollments  In  the  area 
vocational-technical  Institutes  have  experi- 
enced a  steady  growth  since  their  beginning 
and  now  serve  over  23,000  full-time  Job  pre- 
paratory students  per  j-ear.  Minnesotans 
have  their  choice  of  over  400  individual 
training  opportumties  leading  to  participa- 
tion In  the  world  of  work.  During  the  past 
months  as  the  nation  has  experienced  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  unemployment,  Minne- 
sota has  consistently  maintained  one  of  the 
lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the  nation.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  this  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  trained, 
highest  skilled  labor  forces  In  the  nation. 
The  post-secondary  vocational  education 
system  annually  provides  trained  personnel 
for  over  one-fifth  of  the  new  labor  force 
each  year. 

We  believe  that  the  post-secondary  vo- 
cational programs  can  continue  to  provide 
meaningful  careers  to  Minnesotans  through 
quality  programs  designed  specifically  for 
business  and  indtistry.  There  are  over  2,500 
representatives  of  business  and  industry  serv- 
ing on  local  advisory  committees  to  the  area 
vocational-technical  Institutes.  Several  hun- 
dred more  serve  on  advisory  committees  to 
the  State  Department  of  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education  advising  on  programs  that  are 
state-wide  In  nature.  Maintaining  definitive 
employment  goals  for  students  Is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  In  dellvertag  relevant  programs 
for  students. 

Many  of  the  successful  programs  that 
have  begun  within  the  vocational  system  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  legislation  and  fi- 
nancing at  the  federal  level.  Through  the  use 
of  even  small  amounts  of  federal  dollars  we 
have  been  able  to  begin  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  students  that  have  eventuallv  become 
state  supported.  This  Is  true  of  our  post-sec- 
ondary Institutional  program  but  also  ap- 
plies to  other  institutions  such  as  correc- 
tional institutions.  We  would  hope  that  as 
the  committee  considers  future  legislation 
It  would  keep  In  mind  the  needs  of  students 
rather  than  the  necessity  of  Institutional 
structures. 

There  are  several  areas  that  I  would  like 
to  address  specifically  as  problematic  to  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  vocational 
education  m  Minnesota.  In  each  instance  It 
would  be  ludicrous  for  me  to  provide  you 
with  the  Identification  of  problems  without 
the  provision  of  recommendations.  I  should 
also  mention  that  several  of  my  points  were 
previously  addressed  in  my  presentation  to 
this  committee  In  1971. 

PLANNING 

The  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  and 
the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972  both 
addressed  the  necessity  for  greater  effort  In 
long  range  planning  in  poet-secondary  edu- 
cation. There  Is  little  question  In  regard  to 
the  necessity  for  better  Justification  In  the 
application  of  educational  funds.  The  Voca- 
tional Amendments  of  1968  have  been  par- 
ticularly frustrating  in  the  planning  require- 
ments In  that  the  meoidates  of  the  law  have 
been  enforced  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
while  Congress  has  been  negligent  in  Its  ob- 
ligation to  provide  sufficient  funding  In  time 
for  adequate  planning  to  actually  be  re- 
sponsive. Too  often  we  have  not  known  our 
funding  level  until  well  Into  the  fiscal  year. 
In  this  regard  It  Is  our  reconunendation  that 
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a  provision  for  advance  funding  be  made  for 
vocational  education. 

1202  COMMISSION 

The  1202  Commission  should  be  studied  in 
more  depth.  While  we  have  a  proliferation  of 
Job-tralnnlg  agencies,  we  also  have  a  prolif- 
eration of  planning  agencies.  We  believe  the 
sole  agency  concept  Is  just  as  Imptortaut  In 
accountability  for  planning  as  In  account- 
ability for  the  operation  of  programs.  With 
the  present  CETA  organization  Involving 
numerous  local  prime  sponsors  coordinated 
planning  becomes  even  more  Important.  This 
Isn't  accomplished  by  having  a  niunber  of 
basic  planning  agencies.  Delivery  systems 
such  as  vocational  education,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  higher  education 
wlU  always  need  planning  funds.  Whether 
any  of  these  delivery  systems  are  qualified  to 
do  a  good  Job  of  planning  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  other  agencies  and  Interested 
groups  is  doubtful.  This  participation  should 
be  more  than  advisory. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner has  prostituted  the  law  establishing 
the  1202  Commission.  A  perusal  of  the  1202 
Commission  as  established  by  the  states  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioner,  we  believe, 
will  show  only  a  few  complying  with  the 
membership  intended  by  the  law. 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SCHOOL  LEGISLATIOK 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  Mon- 
dale  Amendment  on  accreditation  to  be  ex- 
tended to  prlvate-for-proflt  institutions.  At 
present  time  the  accrediting  agencies  con- 
stitute  a  monopoly  and  schools  shoiild  have 
some  choice.  It  may  Interest  you  to  know 
that  prior  to  your  activity  on  our  behalf,  the 
single  requirement  by  U.S.O.E.  that  accredi- 
tation agencies  be  regional  in  nature  was  the 
major  stumbling  block  to  establishing  ap- 
proval by  U.S.O.E.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
engaged  In  talks  with  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  to  form  a  re- 
gional accrediting  agency.  Since  we  are  ap- 
proved by  U.S.O.E.  Individually  we  feel  they 
might  have  .some  difficulty  In  refusing  us  ap- 
proval Jointly  as  a  regional  association. 

TEACHER    EDT7CATION 

Not  Since  the  original  Vocational  Act  of 
1917  has  the  Congress  made  a  definite  com- 
mitment of  vocational  teacher  education.  As 
vocational  education  Is  expanded,  the  neces- 
sity for  expansion  of  vocational  teacher  edu- 
cation (particularly  in-service  programs)  has 
been  recognized  but  only  mlnlmumly  funded 
through  EPDA  monies.  With  the  present  con- 
cern for  the  over  production  of  teachers, 
vocational  education  needs  to  be  uniquely 
examined  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  still 
remain  many  vocational  areas  in  which 
teachers  remain  in  very  short  supply.  Cur- 
rently in  Minnesota  we  are  totally  unable  to 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  agrtciolture 
education  teachers.  More  important  is  the 
fact  that  all  vocational  education  teachers 
need  constant  updating  In  the  business  or  In- 
dustry with  which  they  are  associated.  In- 
servlce  education  for  vocational  teachers  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Therefore,  we  would  rec- 
ommend that  Congress  specifically  fund  ei- 
ther through  the  Vocational  Act  or  through 
the  collegiate  Institutions,  vocational  teacher 
education  at  an  adequate  level  whereby  class- 
room teachers  are  insured  tn-servlce  offerings 
at  the  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  en- 
abling them  to  produce  sufBcient  new  teach- 
ers for  vocational  subjects. 

The  area  of  vocational  teacher  education 
Is  perhaps  the  most  common  ground  wherein 
the  several  systems  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion meet  to  address  a  common  need  in  Min- 
nesota. It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that  a  vocational  teacher 
education  council  has  been  formed,  made  up 
of  vocational  teacher  educators,  teachers,  and 
administrators  whose  purpose  is  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  well  as  to  function  as  an  evaluat- 


ing mechanl£,m.  This  council  reviews  the  cre- 
dentials of  all  teacher  educators  and  under 
Its  recognition  in  the  State  Plan  periodically 
evaluates  the  competence  of  the  teacher  edu- 
cators. We  see  the  formation  of  this  council 
as  unique  in  that  it  provides  not  only  a 
certification  mechanism  but  also  a  qualita- 
tive Insurance  policy  in  delivering  services 
to  teachers. 

STUDENT    FINANCE 

The  students  at  the  area  vocational-tech- 
nical institute  under  21  years  of  age  continue 
to  enjoy  free  tuition  In  Minnesota  as  of  this 
date.  However,  the  percentage  of  students 
over  21  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Pres- 
ently over  25  percent  of  the  students  are  tui- 
tion paying.  These  students  as  well  as  many 
of  those  needing  subsistence  during  attend- 
ance are  involved  in  the  federal  and  state 
programs  of  student  assistance. 

The  problems  encountered  by  area  voca- 
tional-technical institute  students  in  regard 
to  Federally  Insured  Student  Loans  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  besetting  stu- 
dents from  other  types  of  post-secondary  ed- 
ucational institutions.  These  problems  are 
lengthy  processing  times  due  primarily  to 
the  application  cycle  and  the  over  reliance 
on  this  form  of  assistance  due  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  other  forms  of  student  assistance. 

The  second  problem.  Inadequate  student 
aid  appropriations.  Is  a  critical  factor.  Area 
vocational-technical  Institute  students  only 
recently  became  eligible  for  the  full  range  of 
student  assistance,  having  been  eligible  only 
for  the  college  work-study  program  prior  to 
academic  year  1973-74.  During  the  past  two 
years  inflation  has  severely  eroded  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  families,  creating  increased 
needs  and  thus  lowering  ability  to  provide 
for  inflating  educational  expenses.  Federal 
funding  has  been  relatively  static  for  Sup- 
plement Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loan,  and  College 
Work-study  Program  and  have  thus  cvu"- 
talled  the  ability  of  the  V.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  for  the  increased  needs  of 
area  vocational -technical  institute  students. 
Entering  these  programs  recently,  the  area 
vocational-technical  Institutes  have  a  low- 
ered base  of  student  aid  funds  and  due  to 
the  nationwide  shortage  of  student  aid  funds, 
have  been  held  to  a  flat  percentage  increase 
In  awards  In  the  same  way  as  Institutions 
with  a  long  history  of  participation  In  the 
programs  have  higher  base  award  levels. 
When  other  funds  run  out,  students  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  Federal  Insured  Stu- 
dent Loan  program  to  an  undesirable  de- 
gree to  meet  needs  that  should  be  funded 
from  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  and  the  campus-based  programs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  students  of 
greatest  need  in  the  area  vocational-tech- 
nical institutes  are  often  apprehensive  of 
participating  In  a  loan  program  and  many 
students  drop  out  rather  than  become  in- 
volved In  the  application  process.  The  great- 
est need  of  our  students  is  for  an  Institu- 
tionally based  small  grant  program,  a  pro- 
gram whereby  a  student  with  a  family  emer- 
gency or  one  who  experiences  a  financial 
crisis  can  receive  immediate  assistance.  It  is 
our  recommendation  that  such  a  grant  pro- 
gram be  Incorporated  into  the  present  voca- 
tional legislation  but  in  absence  of  this, 
Incorporated  Into  the  higher  education  grant 
program. 

ADMtNISTRATI^'E    LEADERSHIP 

At  the  present  time  the  guidelines  for  ac- 
cepting federal  funds  have  mandated  the 
necessity  for  a  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  and  a  sole  agency  administering 
through  a  State  Plan.  This  mandate  has  In- 
s\ired  the  quality  of  programs  and  equitable 
distribution  of  federal  funds.  However,  the 
percentage  of  federal  funds  In  comparison 
with  state  and  local  contributions  has  de- 
creased Incredibly  In  the  last  several  years. 


This  has  lead  to  the  decrease  In  state  level 
administration  in  many  states.  Similarly, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  education  has  recently  in- 
quired into  the  use  of  federal  monies  to  pro- 
vide administration  at  the  state  level.  The 
greatest  problem  in  this  area  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as- 
sumes that  all  monies  staying  at  the  state 
level  are  for  administrative  purposes.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  services  provided  at  the  state 
level  to  teachers  and  in  many  Instances  di- 
rectly to  students  are  not  administrative  in 
nature.  It  would  be  our  recommendation  that 
the  role  of  the  sole  agency  be  better  defined 
and  that  specific  levels  of  support  be  indi- 
cated for  administration  and  services. 

COMPREHENSIVE     EMPLOYMENT     AND     TRAINING 
ACT    OP    1973. 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 
CETA.  in  many  ways  run  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968.  To 
enhance  self-sufficiency  by  establishing  a 
fiexible  and  decentralized  system  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  programs,  CETA  has  estab- 
lished approximately  450  prime  sponsors  to 
develop  local  manpower  policy  for  the  United 
States.  Nationwide,  approximately  25  percent 
of  CETA  funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  were 
programmed  for  training  with  the  balance  In 
work  experience,  public  service  employment 
and  on-the-job  training.  Minnesota  experi- 
ence was  5  million  for  training  of  69  million 
of  CETA  funds.  This  compares  wtlh  9  million 
in  Federal  vocational  funds  and  nearly  100 
million  of  state  and  local  funds.  In  review- 
ing national  manpower  policy  on  training, 
the  outstanding  attribute  is  the  diversity  of 
programs.  In  CETA,  Job  creation  through 
work  experience  and  public  service  have  the 
top  priority  for  a  short  term  solution.  Once 
federal  ftmds  are  depleted,  the  individual 
Is  again  unemployed  if  there  is  not  an  upturn 
in  the  economy. 

Congress  In  enacting  the  CETA  legislation 
designated  6  percent  of  the  Title  I  funds  to 
State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  to  pro- 
vide vocational  services  to  prime  sponsor 
clients.  Without  this  catalyst  many  prime 
sponsors  would  have  allocated  their  resources 
to  work  experience  and  public  service  em- 
ployment. Short  term  expediency  in  short 
term  planning  provide  a  positive  solution  In 
a  local  labor  market.  The  long  term  benefits 
of  skill  training  are  difficult  to  measure  In 
a  one  year  planning  cycle. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  CETA  Is  the 
reliance  on  local  decision  of  450  prime  spon- 
sors versus  that  of  60  states.  Labor  market 
Information  at  Its  best  Is  based  on  assump- 
tions and  to  add  450  projections  makes  It 
much  less  supportable  In  predicting  supply 
and  demand.  The  mobility  of  the  labor  force, 
unreliable  data,  city  prime  sponsors  within 
county  prime  sponsors,  changing  population 
trends,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  foreign 
competition  and  changes  In  technology  make 
it  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  establish 
meaningful  emplojrment  projection  on  a  one 
year  cycle. 

In  the  United  States,  the  very  basic  prob- 
lem In  occupational  planning  is  the  lack  of 
a  uniform  classification  for  occupational 
data.  Presently,  the  major  divisions  are  the 
Census  Occupational  System.  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles,  International  Standard 
Classification  of  Occupations.  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  Codes  and  the  tentative  Standard 
Occupational  Classification  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  They  are  also  coding  sys- 
tems by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
civil  service,  and  military  codes.  How  can 
policy  discussions  on  manpower  supply  and 
demand  be  made  with  any  degree  of  reliabil- 
ity when  the  data  base  is  not  uniform? 

Another  variable  in  CETA  as  well  as  voca- 
tional education  is  the  efTect  of  social  policy 
on  manpower  policy.  Assurances  and  certi- 
fications for  civil  rights,  non-dlscrlmlnatlon. 
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affirmative  action,  veterans,  labor  standards, 
all  affect  the  total  planning  systsm.  Would 
there  be  a  9  percent  unemployment  rate  If 
women  were  In  labor  force  at  the  same  rate 
during  the  1930'8?  Population  trends,  social 
change,  negative  birth  rates,  basic  opportu- 
nity grants,  unemployment  Insurance,  en- 
ergy, career  education,  state  legislation,  social 
security.  Inventories,  tax  incentives  all  have 
positive  and  negative  effects  on  the  labor 
force. 

In  an  expanding  economy  with  seemingly 
unlimited  resources.  Individual  solutions  to 
manpower  problems  could  be  undertaken. 
This  was  the  case  In  the  1960's  but  no  longer 
a  luxury  for  the  1980's.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  veterans  training, 
50  unemployment  insurance  policies,  health 
training,  minority  training,  grants  of  13 
million  dollars  in  research  and  development 
in  CETA,  public  service  jobs,  public  works, 
super  subways  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  all  ef- 
fect labor  and  supply. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  for  a 
nationwide  manpower  policy  with  appro- 
priate legislation  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  services.  Without  a  total  plan  the  future 
of  the  1980's  Is  not  too  bright.  Does  this  have 
implications  for  a  restudy  of  the  1202  Com- 
mission of  Title  X  as  well  as  the  planning 
requirements  set  forth  In  the  Vocational  Act 
Amendments  of  1S88  and  the  numerous 
Planning  Councils  under  CETA? 

VETERANS    EDTTCATTON    BENEFITS 

Title  38,  United  States  Code,  Chapters  34, 
35,  and  36  should  be  addressed  with  the  ob- 
jective of  providing  a  mechanism  to  prevent 
fraudulent  claim  under  this  law.  Congress, 
itself,  should  define  satisfactory  progress  for 
the  enrolled  veterans.  The  fraudulent  prac- 
tice Involves  registering  for  courses  and  never 
attending  school.  The  veteran  stands  to  gain 
approximately  $300  a  month  and  automati- 
cally receives  the  grade  of  NC  when  his  per- 
formance Is  substandard.  At  the  time  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  Meeting  It  was  decided 
to  request  colleges  to  report  nonperformers 
and  for  such  persons  to  be  charged  with  an 
overpayment  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Subsequently,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration determined  that  It  was  not  possible 
under  the  Regulations  to  require  repayment 
and  this  office  altered  the  procedure  to  re- 
quire that  nonperformance  be  reported  and 
that  the  student  be  counseled  prior  to  re- 
enrollment.  Attached  hereto  Is  a  memoran- 
dum dated  May  15,  1975,  directed  to  Minne- 
sota Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  which 
requires  the  reporting  of  academically  defi- 
cient students. 

Response  to  the  memorandum  by  colleges 
has  been  spotty.  Various  schools  have  sub- 
mitted the  requested  Information  but  others 
have  Indicated  that  they  wUl  not  comply.  We 
understand  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion that  the  Intention  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Is  to  not  comply.  Failure  to  do  so 
will  result  In  termination  of  veterans'  ap- 
proval unless  a  satisfactory  alternative  Is 
proposed. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  Indicated 
that  counseling  of  students  by  the  college 
counseling  staff  will  be  satisfactory  for  the 
Initial  counseling  session.  Subsequent  sub- 
standard performance  after  counseling  by 
the  college  will  result  In  termination  of  bene- 
fits until  such  time  as  the  student  appears 
at  the  Veterans  Administration  for  counsel- 
ing. Several  colleges  have  indicated  that 
counseling  staffs  within  the  college  are  un- 
able to  accommodate  the  counseling  load 
and,  therefore,  have  refused  college  counsel- 
ing to  the  substandard  performers.  It  was 
anticipated  that  some  colleges  would  refuse 
to  counsel  and  the  May  15  date  was  estab- 
lished to  permit  all  substandard  students  to 
reach  the  Veterans  Administration  counsel- 
ing services  before  fall  enrollment. 


A  meeting  was  held  at  two  locations  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Fort  Snelllng  and  Fargo, 
and  there  was  some  feeling  on  the  part  of 
schools  that  individual  veterans  should  be 
accountable  on  a  charge  of  fraud.  Mr.  Charles 
Liesenfeld,  University  of  Minnesota  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records,  recommended  this 
course  at  the  Fort  Snelllng  meeting.  As  a 
result,  we  have  Involved  the  United  States 
Attorney  and  the  FBI  to  advise  as  to  the 
difficulty  which  may  be  Involved  In  proving 
fraud.  We  have  offered  a  test  case  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Morris  Campus. 

Apparently  this  is  a  national  problem  and 
I  have  attached  hereto  news  releases  from 
the  Jack  Anderson  column  and  from  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  Washington. 

Implementation  of  Provisions  of  Memo 
Dated  April  25, 1975 

Available  time  did  not  permit  complete 
discussion  of,  and  response  to,  all  questions 
raised  by  the  representatives  of  Minnesota 
Institutions  offering  courses  leading  to  a 
Standard  College  Degree  at  the  seminars  held 
at  the  Fargo  Veterans  Administration  Center 
on  May  1,  1975  and  at  the  Fort  Snelllng  Vet- 
erans Administration  Center  on  May  2,  1975. 
Therefore,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  memo  to 
clarify  and  resolve  questions  raised  by  the 
college  representatives. 

Q:  What  Is  the  rationale  for  requiring  a 
minimum  of  twelve  transferrable  credits  per 
quarter  for  a  veteran  in  full-time  attend- 
ance? 

A:  (1)  Twelve  credits  Is  the  minimum 
amount  of  credits  for  which  the  Veterans 
Administration  will  allow  full-time  educa- 
tional benefits  per  quarter  or  semester. 

(2)  Full  entitlement  of  36  months  plus  the 
maximum  permissible  extension  of  nine 
months  totals  the  equivalent  of  15  quarters. 
Twelve  credits  per  quarter  for  15  quarters 
win  total  180  credits.  A  Bachelors  Degree 
requires  180  or  more  quarter  credits.  Less 
than  an  average  of  twelve  credits  per  quarter 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  Bach- 
elors Degree.  CoUeges  have  Indicated  that  a 
normal  student  work  load  Is  15  to  17  credits 
per  quarter.  A  student  carrying  a  normal 
work  load  could  receive  a  "W  or  a  "NO 
CREDIT"  In  a  course  and  still  complete 
twelve  transferrable  credits. 

(3)  A  veteran  transferring  from  one  ac- 
credited college  to  another  accredited  college 
and  having  some  non-transferrable  credits 
would  lose  the  credits  that  were  not  trans- 
ferrable. Credits  that  are  unacceptable  by  an 
accredited  college  for  application  toward  a 
Standard  College  Degree  are  of  no  more  value 
than  a  "faU"  in  the  pursuit  of  a  Standard 
College  Degree. 

(4)  This  rationale  wUl  apply  equally  to  all 
veterans  and  other  eligible  persons  In  pursuit 
of  a  Standard  College  Degree  of  Associate  or 
Bachelor.  In  college,  his  progress  In  pursuit 
of  a  Standard  College  Degree  would  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Q:  Would  an  AVERAGE  of  less  than  twelve 
transferrable  credits  per  quarter  for  several 
previous  quarters  require  earning  more  than 
twelve  transferrable  credits  during  the  cur- 
rent quarter  or  subsequent  quarters  In  order 
to  establish  that  progress  Is  satisfactory? 

A:  No.  Regardless  of  previous  lack  of  prog- 
ress, currently  earning  not  less  than  twelve 
transferrable  credits  per  quarter  will  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory  progress. 

Q:  Several  questions  were  raised  concern- 
ing special  cases  Involving  registration  for 
twelve  or  more  credits,  then  withdrawing, 
cancelling,  auditing,  "NO  CREDIT",  and  in- 
completes. 

A:  The  "RIP-OFF"  game  is  to  sign  up  for 
twelve  credits,  do  little  or  no  work,  attend 
class  little.  If  any.  and  receive  full  educa- 
tional  benefits.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 


requirement  Is  to  STOP  THIS  PRACTICE 
NOW. 

A  veteran  who  registers  for  twelve  or  more 
credits  and  who  receives  full-time  educa- 
tional benefits  should  earn  at  least  twelve 
credits. 

The  law  provides  special  tutoring  for  any 
veteran  who  needs  it  at  no  cost  to  the 
veteran. 

In  order  to  be  considered  as  making  sat- 
isfactory progress  In  the  pursuit  of  a  SUnd- 
ard  College  Degree,  the  veteran  must  earn 
not  less  than  twelve  transferrable  credits  per 
quarter  of  full-time  enrollment  (or,  as  ex- 
plained above,  an  AVERAGE  of  not  less  than 
twelve  credits)  or  a  pro-rata  of  twelve  cred- 
its for  less  than  full-time  enrollment. 

Q:  What  about  the  veteran  who  carries 
nine  regular  credits  plus  three  additional 
credits  In  a  required  REMEDIAL  COURSE 
for  which  no  credits  are  granted? 

A:  The  substitution  of  a  REMEDIAL 
COURSE  required  for  completion  before  a 
Standard  College  Degree  can  be  granted  Is 
entirely  acceptable  for  their  equivalent  in 
credits  courses.  Required  remedial  courses 
should  be  Identified  in  the  student's  prog- 
ress records. 

Q:  What  procedures  are  required  when  a 
veteran  receives  less  than  the  twelve  credits 
for  which  he  is  enrolled? 

A :  The  school  notifies  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration that  the  student's  progress  In  PUR- 
SUIT OF  A  STANDARD  COLLEGE  DEGREE 
is  unsatisfactory.  Ordinarily  the  school  coun- 
seling staff  will  counsel  the  veteran  to  Iden- 
tify the  cause  of  his  unsatisfactory  progress, 
then  work  out  with  the  veteran  an  appro- 
priate plan  designed  to  remedy  the  cause 
of  his  unsatisfactory  progress. 

Veterans  Admlnlstrtalon  Regulations  14278, 
"REENTRANCE  AFTER  DISCONTINUANCE", 
states: 

(A)  A  veteran  or  eligible  person  may  be 
reentered  following  discontinuance  because 
of  unsatisfactory  conduct  or  progress  only 
when  the  following  conditions  exist: 

(1)  The  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct or  progress  has  been  removed,  and 

(2)  It  Is  deemed  through  counseling  that 
the  program  which  the  veteran  or  eligible 
person  now  proposes  to  pursue  Is  .suitable  to 
his  aptitudes,  interests,  and  abUltles.  (3/3/ 
66) 

(B)  Reentrance  may  be  for  the  same  pro- 
gram, for  a  revised  program,  or  for  an  en- 
tirely different  program  depending  on  the 
cause  of  the  discontinuance,  the  removal 
of  that  cause,  and  the  determinations  ar- 
rived at  through  further  counseling.  (38 
U.S.C.  1674  &  1724)   (3/3/66) 

Q:  Will  veterans  earning  less  than  the 
twelve  credits  for  which  they  enrolled  be 
subjected  to  loss  of  their  educational  bene- 
fits? 

A :  No.  Sincere  veterans  who  are  really  try- 
ing to  pursue  a  Standard  College  Degree  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  but  fall  to  earn  the 
twelve  credits  for  which  they  are  enrolled 
may  be  helped  by  their  counselor  to  Identify 
and  remedy  the  cause  of  their  unsatisfactory 
progress.  The  Veterans  Administration  may 
permit  reentrance  into  training  pursuant  to 
the  above  stated  Veterans  Administration 
Regulation  14278. 

The  unethical  Individual  probably  would 
never  request  assistance  from  a  counselor 
In  identification  of  the  cause  of  his  unsatis- 
factory progress. 

Q:  How  will  the  students  making  unsatis- 
factory progress  be  reported  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  ? 

A :  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  when  grades 
are  posted  in  school  records,  the  school  will 
complete  the  enclosed  form  in  triplicate  and 
submit  the  original  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, one  copy  to  the  State  Approving 
Agency,  and  retain  one  copy  for  school 
records. 
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[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  May  20,  1975] 

CoxTLD  Be   Prosecutxd— Vrrs   Get  Tuition, 

PULY  Hookey 

(By  Jack  Anderson  with  Les  Whlttea) 

Washingtoi*. — Uncle  Sam  has  shelled  out 
a  whopping  $329.6  million  to  students  who 
apparently  pocketed  the  money  and  then 
played  hookey. 

They  are  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been 
collecting  their  educational  benefits,  It  seems, 
without  bothering  to  go  to  school. 

The  House  Veterans  Committee  has  or- 
dered the  General  Accounting  Office  to  in- 
vestigate the  massive  overpayments  and  to 
recommend  ways  to  get  back  the  misspent 
funds. 

The  veterans  who  have  been  ripping  off 
the  taxpayers,  meanwhile,  could  be  prose- 
cuted. They  have  taken  advantage  of  a  tax 
law,  which  was  Intended  to  permit  veterans 
to  begin  their  education  without  waiting 
around  for  the  wherewithal.  Under  the  law, 
the  government  benefit  checks  must  be  sent 
out  before  the  veterans  start  their  classes. 

Some  schools,  particularly  community  col- 
leges, abet  the  ciilprlts  by  permitting  them 
to  skip  classes  and  still  remain  listed  as 
students  entitled  to  federal  benefits. 

In  many  states,  it  pays  colleges  to  keep 
students  on  the  rolls  who  don't  attend 
classes,  because  the  amount  of  state  support 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  enrollment. 

In  Maryland,  for  example,  an  investigation 
disclosed  that  145  veterans  at  one  commu- 
nity college  never  completed  a  single  course 
during  the  1974  spring  semester.  Yet  71  re- 
ceived fulltlme  benefits  of  at  least  $270  per 
month. 

At  another  Maryland  school,  one  veteran 
was  allowed  to  keep  signing  up  for  classes  for 
five  semesters,  although  he  never  has  com- 
pleted a  single  course.  He  still  Is  enrolled  in 
the  college  and,  of  course,  still  collects  his 
monthly  goverrunent  check. 

Another  student  according  to  the  Inves- 
tigative report,  was  asked  why  he  was  enroll- 
ing in  the  same  course  he  had  taken  the 
previous  semester.  "You  get  your  money," 
he  replied,  "so  why  should  you  care  how 
I  use  my  entitled  benefits?" 

What  has  happened  In  Iilaryland,  according 
to  other  state  education  officials,  is  going  on 
throughout  the  nation.  The  scandal  may 
compel  a  return  to  former,  tighter  controls. 
Government  enforcement  officials  meanwhile, 
have  recovered  only  9197.3  million  of  the 
misspent  $329.6  million. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  May  17, 

1975] 

VA  Acts  To  Stop  OI  Bill  Abuse  on  Campuses 

Washington,  D.C. — Fearful  that  abuses  of 
education  benefits  may  be  costing  American 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars,  the  Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  has  begun  steps  to 
tighten  controls  on  veterans  attending  school 
under  the  GI  Bill. 

In  two  states,  the  VA  has  learned  of  cases 
where  veterans  continued  to  collect  monthly 
checks  although  they  had  dropped  out  of 
school.  Officials  concede  that  the  practice 
could  be  far  more  extensive. 

The  VA  Is  drafting  a  new  set  of  regula- 
tions designed  to  make  sure  that  colleges  and 
vocational  schools  keep  closer  watch  on  their 
OI  Bill  students  and  their  educational 
progress. 

The  VA  admits  it  doesn't  know  the  extent 
of  the  problem  but  acknowledges  that  It 
could  exist  nationwide.  Primarily  It  seems 
to  involve  community  colleges  and  other 
such  Institutions,  which  frequently  have 
lower  standards  for  admission  and  scholastic 
achievement,  officials  said. 

The  VA  said  there  are  about  1.7  million 
veterans  drawing  OX  Bill  educational  bene- 
fits, which  are  $270  a  month  for  a  single 


veteran  with  additional  amounts  for  those 
with  dependents. 

Statement  by  Philip  C.  Helland,  Chancel- 
lor. Minnesota  Community  College 
System 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you. 

Other  Minnesota  educators  on  this  panel 
today  are  dealing  very  adequately  with  mat- 
ters that  center  on  the  special  goals  and 
needs  of  4-year  colleges,  universities,  and 
vocational-technical  schools.  I  will  therefore 
attempt  to  concentrate  on  the  status  and 
goals  of  community  colleges  In  Minnesota 
and  on  the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 

In  testimony  before  this  committee  in 
1971,  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  6,  1971,  I  described  the  system  of  18 
community  colleges  In  Minnesota  In  some 
detail,  and  will  not  repeat  that  description 
here,  except  for  a  summary  and  updating. 

Prior  to  1964.  the  public  2-year  colleges 
In  Minnesota  consisted  of  11  Junior  colleges 
operated  by  local  school  districts,  enrolling 
3,941  students  In  1963-64.  The  curriculum 
was  almost  entirely  for  purposes  of  transfer 
to  4-year  colleges.  Unlike  many  states,  Min- 
nesota had  chosen  to  operate  a  separate 
system  of  area  vocational-technical  schools 
which  offered  one  and  two-year  post-second- 
ary programs.  In  1963  the  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature established  the  Minnesota  State 
Junior  College  Board  (since  re-named  Min- 
nesota Board  for  Community  Colleges).  I 
became  its  chief  administrator  In  1964,  and 
the  11  school  districts  operating  Junior  col- 
leges elected  to  turn  the  colleges  over  to 
the  new  state  board,  for  governance  and 
operation,  beginning  In  September,  1964. 

In  10  years,  from  1964  to  1974,  the  number 
of  colleges  grew  from  11  to  18,  the  enrollment 
grew  more  than  600  percent,  to  18,402  full- 
time  equivalent  students,  representing  more 
than  30.000  Individuals  enrolled  In  one  or 
more  credit  coiirses,  with  non-credit  adult 
education  serving  thousands  more.  During 
the  same  period  all  18  campuses  were  estab- 
lished on  Independent  sites,  which  on  16 
sites  consist  of  entirely  new  construction 
VTlth  two  sites  a  combination  of  new  and 
remodeled  buildings.  Federal  grants  for 
buildings  and  equipment  were  very  much 
needed  and  appreciated  during  this  growth 
period. 

The  programs  of  these  colleges  have  also 
changed  during  this  period.  Refiectlng  the 
new  title  "community  colleges",  the  small 
number  of  occupational  programs  in  1964 
has  increased  to  more  than  150  discrete  oc- 
cupational programs  among  the  18  colleges, 
enrolling  more  than  6,000  students  whose 
primary  goal  Is  to  seek  employment  follow- 
ing one  or  two  years  in  the  community  col- 
lege. It  should  be  well -noted  that  Minnesota 
compares  very  favorably  with  other  states  In 
the  proportion  of  students  In  occupational 
programs  In  2-year  Institutions.  When  com- 
bining the  2-year  area  vocational -technical 
institutes  and  the  two  2-year  agricultural 
campuses  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
where  all  full-time  students  are  In  occupa- 
tional programs,  and  adding  the  community 
colleges  where  approximately  one-third  are 
In  occupational  programs,  the  combined  pic- 
ture shows  that  approximately  two-thirds 
of  all  full-time  students  In  Minnesota's  pub- 
lic 2-year  post-secondary  Institutions  are  In 
occupational  programs. 

Of  the  two-thirds  of  community  college 
students  who  are  not  In  occupational  pro- 
grams, there  is  an  approximately  equal  divi- 
sion of  those  who  actually  transfer  to  the 
upper  division  of  a  4-year  college,  and  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  general  education 
program  for  the  self-fulfillment  of  Imme- 
diate goals. 


This  latter  group,  currently  one-third  of 
the  total  18,000-plus  In  full-time  equiva- 
lence, actually  number  more  than  10,000  per- 
sons because  they  tend  to  be  part-time 
students. 

It  is  this  latter  group  that  will  be  the 
growing  segment  of  community  college  en- 
rollment in  the  1975-1985  decade,  from  all 
Indicators  that  I  can  see,  replacing  the  oc- 
cupational segment  as  the  fastest  expand- 
ing segment.  For  this  reason  It  warrants  spe- 
cial analysis  and  special  support. 

This  "non-traditional  third"  of  commu- 
nity college  students,  which  will  probably 
grow  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  total  in 
full-time  equivalence  by  1985  (and  more 
than  one-half  In  number  of  individual  citi- 
zens), is  a  diverse  segment,  much  more  so 
than  the  third  who  will  transfer  or  the  third 
who  are  In  occupational  programs.  The  "non- 
traditlonals"  Include  the  senior  citizens, 
those  taking  adult  basic  education  or  com- 
pensatory programs,  plus  any  working  or 
non-working  adult  taking  one  or  more 
courses  for  personal  enrichment  or  for  learn- 
ings that  are  indirectly  Job-related. 

This  growing  "non-traditional"  segment 
deserves  more  analysis,  but  in  the  same  con- 
text should  be  mentioned  the  "adult  educa- 
tion" or  "community  education"  segment,  re- 
ceiving non-credit  courses  and  services  from 
the  colleges.  Although  not  included  in  the 
enrollment  figures  previously  mentioned,  this 
clientele  Is  also  not  degree-oriented  and 
therefore  Is  not  distinguishable  from  much 
of  the  "non-traditional"  clientele  except  that 
credit  courses  have  "college  level"  charac- 
teristics and  receive  public  support  to  sup- 
plement tuition  and  fees  while  "adult  ed- 
ucation" receives  no  public  support  when  of- 
fered through  Minnesota's  community  col- 
leges, other  than  administrative  costs  and 
use  of  physical  facilities.  Adult  education 
does  receive  additional  support  when  of- 
fered through  Minnesota's  K-12  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Back  to  the  "non-tradltlonals",  I  would 
like  to  mention  several  types  that  current- 
ly receive  federal  assistance  In  some  form. 
We  have  senior  citizens  projects  operated 
with  assistance  of  funds  from  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  from  Title  III  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  Of  course  we  also 
have  older  Americans  attending  classes  along 
with  everyone  else.  The  Board  for  Com- 
munity Colleges  adopted  a  policy  last  year 
that  any  senior  citizen  could  enroll  tuition- 
free  on  a  space-available  basis.  Also  under 
Title  I  we  have  a  special  program  for  en- 
hancing the  status  of  women,  and  for  several 
years  our  downtown  Minneapolis  college  has 
operated  a  compensatory  education  program 
for  Vietnam  veterans  which  has  been  fed- 
erally-funded entirely,  under  the  Talent 
Search  and  Upward  Bound  programs,  and  we 
have  been  among  the  earliest  recipients  of 
federal  Cooperative  Education  funding, 
which  our  colleges  attempt  to  combine  op- 
erationally with  Work-Study  funds  and  with 
Career  Orientation — as  these  terms  are  used 
In  federal  funding  nomenclature.  More  re- 
cently we  have  become  Involved  in  "com- 
petency-based" advanced  placement  and  rec- 
ognition toward  degrees  from  non-college  ex- 
periences, as  assisted  through  the  Fund  for 
Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education. 

Compensatory  education  deserves  special 
mention.  This  is  our  term  for  what  might  be 
called  Adult  Basic  Education  in  elementary- 
secondary  education  contexts.  "Compensa- 
tory" means  some  students  had  handicaps 
or  disadvantages  which  prevented  them  from 
gaining  as  they  should  from  prior  learning 
experiences,  and  now  as  post-secondary  stu- 
dents they  are  being  helped  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies. 

Our  approach  Is  not  to  repeat  elementary- 
/secondary    skill    training    In    Isolation   but 
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rather  to  have  such  students  reduce  their 
normal  load  of  regular  courses  to  allow  time 
for  "supportive  studies"  assistance.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  who  take  only  the  basic  skills 
part  of  the  available  opportunity  and  to  this 
extent  we  are  in  the  "Adult  Basic"  business — 
as  this  term  Is  used  by  school  districts  which 
receive  federal  assistance  for  this  program. 
Because  many  adults  prefer  the  atmosphere 
of  a  college  campus  we  believe  that  more 
federal  assistance  should  be  directed  to  Min- 
nesota's community  colleges  for  adult  basic 
skills  programs. 

Before  making  recommendations  for  new 
emphases  In  federal  Impact  on  postsecond- 
ary  education,  I  wish  to  state  two  basic 
philosophical  premises  on  which  we  defend 
the  broadening  of  the  traditional  mission  of 
the  two-year  colleges.  One  Is  simply  that 
every  citizen  deserves  an  equal  opportunity 
to  learn.  In  1975,  this  means  an  opportunity 
to  engage  In  two  years  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation of  the  tjrpe  best  suited  to  each  Indi- 
vidual's needs.  It  Is  not  accurate  to  say  that 
this  opportunity  already  exists.  Education- 
ally disadvantaged  people  have  psychological 
as  well  as  academic  and  economic  barriers  to 
overcome.  There  is  some  documentation  that, 
even  though  the  people  of  lowest  Income  pay 
the  least  taxes  toward  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, they  make  considerably  less  use  of 
post-secondary  education  than  even  their 
smaller  amount  of  taxes  would  warrant. 

The  second  premise  is  that  the  time  has 
come  to  pay  Increasing  attention  to  educa- 
tional outcomes  that  are  not  directly  related 
to  the  acquiring  of  specific  occupational 
skills,  but  which  nevertheless  enhance  the 
Amployabillty  of  Individuals  and  increase 
their  satisfaction  in  their  Jobs,  their  "satis- 
factoriness"  to  their  employers,  or  Increase 
their  self-fulfillment  in  personal  lives  and 
in  citizenship  apart  from  employment.  In 
short,  general  education  or  the  liberal  arts 
are  taking  on  new  meanings  as  it  becomes 
more  certain  that  non-material  aspects  of 
our  lives  must  play  a  larger  role.  One  cen- 
tral thought  In  this  regard  that  Is  often 
overlooked  Is  that  working  is  a  part  of  life, 
and  the  Job  itself  must  Increasingly  become 
a  place  where  outcomes  of  education  other 
than  strictly  vocational  skills  are  exercised. 
So  long  as  a  Job  involves  human  relation- 
ships there  Is  endless  opportunity  to  apply 
the  outcome  of  general  education.  Intel- 
lectual and  artistic  fulfillment,  as  well  as 
the  meeting  of  social  and  civic  responsibili- 
ties, should  be  Increasingly  recognized  by 
employers  and  employees  as  ends  in  them- 
selves In  the  Job  environment  as  well  as 
outside  of  that  environment. 

Needless  to  say,  the  personnel  of  our  18 
colleges  wish  to  express  gratitude,  on  behalf 
of  the  public  they  serve,  for  all  of  the  fed- 
eral assistance  received  over  the  years,  and 
It  Is  hoped  that  these  aids  will  continue  m 
public  needs  warrant  In  each  category.  In 
this  light,  my  remarks  today  on  the  matter 
of  specific  federal  assistance  will  focus  on 
the  need  for  support  In  the  "non-tradltlonal" 
categories — for  the  one-third  of  our  clientele 
which  shows  every  evidence  of  growing 
rapidly  In  the  years  ahead.  I  have  sugges- 
tions that  pertain  to  four  matters:  financial 
aid  to  students;  assistance  to  institutions 
on  a  program  basis;  the  right  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  life-long  learning;  and,  the  matter 
of  establUhlng  definitions  and  Jurisdictions 
in  adult  education. 

Financial  aid  directly  to  students  should 
become  more  available  to  selected  part-time 
students.  The  old  rationale  Is  that  part  time 
students  can  work  and  therefore  don't  need 
assistance.  This  premise  does  not  hold  for 
some  of  the  non-tradltlonal  part-time  stu- 
dents, especially  during  times  of  high  un- 
ployment  rates. 


Institutional  assistance  on  a  continuing 
basis  is  needed  for  providing  equal  opportu- 
nity to  physically  handicapped,  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged students.  Legislation  is  needed  that  will 
have  parallels  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Acts  of  1963  and  1968,  establishing  a  system 
of  reimbvu-sements  to  institutions  which 
provide  certain  most-needed  services.  Minne- 
sota's Community  Colleges  do  not  receive 
federal  assistance  for  handicapped  and  dis- 
advantaged students  which  are  currently 
available  to  certain  other  institutional  types. 
Without  becoming  specific  about  refinements 
at  this  time,  the  basic  rule-of-thumb  might 
be  that  effective  education  for  handicapped 
and  otherwise  disadvantaged  students  costs 
at  least  twice  as  much  per  full  time  equiv- 
alent student,  and  therefore  a  50  percent  re- 
imbursement is  needed.  This  assistance  would 
provide  for  the  smaller  class  size,  para-pro- 
fessional tutors,  and  professionals  with  spe- 
cial credentials  that  are  needed  to  effectively 
carry  out  equal -opportunity  education  In 
community  colleges. 

Third,  the  principle  of  life-long  learning 
as  a  necessary  benefit  to  the  American  public 
should  be  established  through  federal  legis- 
lation. This  can  best  be  done,  carrying  out 
the  related  principle  of  equal  opportunity,  by 
accepting  the  obligation  to  support  two  years 
of  post-secondary  education  for  every  citi- 
zen. Each  person  should  be  able  to  "collect" 
this  education  at  any  time  he  or  she  chooses, 
throughout  life.  The  nature  and  amount  of 
such  support,  and  whether  it  should  be  given 
through  direct  aid  to  students  or  through 
institutional  support,  are  questions  that  re- 
main as  does  the  Issue  of  what  portions  of 
such  support  should  come  from  the  state  or 
federal  levels.  The  first  matter  is  to  establish 
that  "equal  opportunity"  requires  that  these 
provisions  be  made. 

Fourth,  the  matter  of  "adult  education" 
(usually  equated  with  non-college  credit 
courses  offered  by  K-12  school  districts) 
needs  to  be  defined,  and  distinguished  from 
"continuing  education"  (usually  identified 
as  college-credit  courses  offered  by  colleges), 
and  "community  services"  (usually  identified 
as  non-credit  offerings  and  services  by  col- 
leges). At  the  present  time,  federal  Involve- 
ment in  "adult  education"  is  not  great,  and 
perhaps  It  will  not  be  and  should  not  be.  But 
there  are  precedents  of  proportionately  small 
federal  involvements  in  funding  of  programs, 
where  this  involvement  has  nevertheless  be- 
come the  paramount  determiner  of  defini- 
tions, principles,  and  hence  the  nature  of 
programs  that  are  primarily  supported  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  This  matter  needs  care- 
ful study. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
suggestions. 

Statement  of  Sister  M.  Joyce  Rowland, 
OSJ". 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
an  Important  viewpoint  on  the  higher  edu- 
cation aspects  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972. 

I  am  Sister  Joyce  Rowland,  Franciscan.  I 
come  as  President  of  the  Minnesota  Private 
College  Council  and  as  President  of  one  of 
Its  members,  the  College  of  Saint  Teresa, 
Winona,  Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  Private 
College  Council  is  an  organization  of  seven- 
teen (17)  independent  four-year  colleges  ed- 
ucating over  30.000  students  annually.  The 
College  of  Saint  Teresa  Is  a  Catholic  College 
for  women,  educating  about  1080  students 
annually  in  the  liberal  arts  professions.  I 
speak  to  you  out  of  this  frame  of  reference 
and  with  a  particular  concern  that  all  stu- 
dents with  the  potential  for  higher  education 
gain  greater  freedom  of  choice  and  access  to 
this  educational  opportunity. 


We  in  the  private  colleges  in  Minnesota  are 
very  appreciative  of  the  federal  aid  coming  to 
our  students.  We  are  generally  pleased  with 
the  effects  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (Pli.  92-318),  which  refiect  a  policy  of 
educational  funding,  which  is  equitable  and 
far  reaching.  This  policy  recognizes:  (a)  the 
correlation  between  freedom  and  availability 
and  between  freedom  and  accessibility;  (b) 
the  dignifying  human  element  of  self-help, 
in  the  form  of  work-study  and  loans;  (c) 
the  relative  needs  of  indl"ld'.ials  and  fami- 
lies; (d)  the  close  cooperation  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments  for  the  common  good 
of  citizens.  We  know  that  this  philosophy 
prevails  in  your  deliberations. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  the  current  basic  stu- 
dent aid  programs  from  our  perspective.  The 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants  are  In- 
creasing in  their  Impact.  They  are.  In  fact. 
Just  beginning  to  reach  students  and  their 
families — two  years  is  but  a  short  time  for 
the  administration  of  such  a  vast  program  to 
move  into  high  gear  and  for  students  and 
counselors  to  fully  realize  the  significance  of 
such  an  aid  program. 

For  example,  at  the  College  of  Saint  Teresa, 
BOG'S  have  increased  from  $9603  for  41  stu- 
dents in  1973  to  $46,521  for  77  students  in 
1974,  and  to  a  projected  $69,000  for  90  stu- 
dents m  1975.  Only  as  we  turn  the  corner 
Into  the  1977-78  academic  year  will  we  be 
able  to  discern  the  Impact  of  BOG's  on  our 
student  admission  and  retention.  Only  at 
that  time  will  we,  across  the  states,  be  able 
to  discern  their  impact  on  a  student's  per- 
ception of  the  availability  of  his/her  choice 
of  a  higher  educational  experience  and  of 
the  access  to  this  experience. 

I  stress  the  student's  perception  of  whether 
there  is  a  choice  of  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation because  this  perception,  coupled  with 
the  parent's,  is  the  meaningful  one.  We  can 
speak  from  the  Institution's  or  system's  point 
of  view  but  the  student  looks  at  the  cost  of 
attending  a  college  or  university.  If  you  re- 
move the  provision,  given  limited  appropria- 
tions, that  a  needy  student  is  entitled  to  one- 
half  the  cost-of-attendance  at  a  given  insti- 
tution, the  low  and  middle-income  student 
really  perceives  no  choice!  Would  you,  given 
the  following  1974-75  figures,  real  ones  from 
our  state? 

Public  College:  Tuition — $384  a  year  (com- 
prehensive, $1648). 

Private  College:  Tuition — $1860  a  year 
(comprehensive.  $3030). 

As  a  student  with  or  without  money,  the 
difference  is  striking.  The  student  with  family 
or  with  financial  resources  to  manage  the 
private  college  tuition  has  access  to  and  can 
choose  either  institution.  The  student  with- 
out resources,  knowing  she  can  receive  all  of 
the  $384  a  year  at  the  public  institution,  per- 
ceives that  fact.  The  net  result.  I  believe,  of 
removing  the  half-cost  feature  will  be  the 
creation  of  an  elite  class  In  post-secondary 
education  instead  of  the  balance  we  now 
achieve  in  both  private  and  public  institu- 
tions, utilizing  the  present  comprehensive 
financial  aid  package.  To  put  it  another  way : 
the  student  without  financial  resources,  or 
with  limited  resources,  perceives  only  one 
kind  of  institution,  the  public  Institution, 
accessible  or  available.  Both  access  and  choice 
are  limited.  I  read  and  hear  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  discriminatory  not  to  award  the 
maximum  BOG  to  low-income  students  if 
they  attend  Institutions  with  low  tuitions 
(whether  public  or  private)  while  utilizing 
the  maximum  BOG  for  low-Income  students 
If  they  attend  Institutions  with  high  tuitions. 
The  concept  of  Basic  Opportunity  Is  not 
based  on  any  given  figure  but  In  opening  up 
to  the  individual  a  combination  or  circum- 
stances to  achieve  his/her  educational  pur- 
pose.  The   cost-of-educatlon,   both  Instruc- 
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tlonal  and  non-lnstructlonal  costs,  as  the 
basis  for  BOG  grants  to  students,  along  with 
aid  from  SEOG's.  NDSL's  and  the  celling  on 
earnings  from  CWSP,  provides  both  access 
and  choice  and  makes  various  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions both  accessible  and  available. 

To  stress  accessibility — wlthout-avallabll- 
Ity  la  to  return  to  the  type  of  discrimination 
we  fostered  through  the  separate-but-equal 
argument:  education  for  Blacks  was  acces- 
sible but  access-wlth-cholce  was  not.  I  hope 
we  do  not  separate  these  two  essential  notes 
of  real  educational  opportunity  In  a  free 
society. 

Congress  has  given  priority  to  the  three 
campus-based  programs:  the  Supplementary 
Kducational  Opportunity  Grants.  (SEOG), 
the  National  Direct  Student  Loans,  (NDSL), 
and  College  Work/Study  Program,  (CWSP). 
These  federal  programs  for  the  students  in 
private  colleges  In  Minnesota  are  working  in 
consort  with  the  state's  scholarship  program. 

The  fact  that  the  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  is  campus-based, 
that  funds  are  made  available  to  the  educa- 
tional Institution  to  package  with  other  aids 
on  the  basis  of  total  cost-of -attendance,  per- 
sonalizes and  gives  maximum  flexibility  to 
the  financial  aid  officer's  efforts  with  the  stu- 
dent, both  the  low  and  middle-Income  stu- 
dent. The  impact  of  the  SEOG,  with  the 
NDSL  and  CWSP,  at  Minnesota  Private  Col- 
leges can  be  gleaned  through  numbers  of 
students  receiving  them  and  the  amount  of 
funding  in  1974-1975: 

2642    SEOO'8 »1,  882,  604 

4647  NDSL's 1, 950.  544 

2287  CWSP'S 1, 103,  692 


Orand  total 4, 936, 840 

The  College  of  Saint  Teresa  SEOG  funds 
have  Increased  30%  since  1972;  NDSL's  50%, 
and  CWSP'S  56%.  Given  the  dramatic  In- 
crease in  the  institutions  participating  and 
the  increased  enrollments  In  post -secondary 
education,  it  is  realistic  to  look  hopefully 
to  you  to  recommend  appropriate  increases 
in  the  authorizing  thresholds. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Minnesota 
Private  Colleges,  the  state  student  incentive 
grants  (SSIG),  have  been  a  capital  success. 
The  SSIG  program  has  stimulated  a  state 
scholarship  and  grant  program,  and,  coupled 
with  the  success  of  the  federal  work/study 
program,  a  new  state  work/study  program 
which  is  campus-administered  and  associated 
with  need,  consonant  with  the  personal  ap- 
proach we  all  desire.  The  State  of  Minnesota 
has  entered  into  reciprocity  agreements  with 
the  State  of  Minnesota  has  entered  into  rec- 
iprocity agreements  with  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  North  Dakota  re  tuition  at  pub- 
lic institutions.  The  Private  Colleges  in  Min- 
nesota have  gone  on  record  in  support  of  rec- 
iprocity as  a  basic  policy  recommendation 
to  avoid  provincialism  and  to  encourage  na- 
tional understanding  and  cooperation  among 
citizens  in  the  states.  The  present  SSIG  pro- 
gram could  be  improved  if  it  would  make 
portable  the  federal  portion  of  money  granted 
by  the  states. 

I  urge  this  change  in  the  SSIO. 

It  this  change  were  made,  it  would  be- 
come important  to  assure  comparable  na- 
tional standards  for  ellgibUlty  as  conditions 
for  federal  matching.  Minnesota  State  Grants 
can  be  utilized  now.  with  federal  programs. 
In  packlnglng  a  student's  comprehensive  fi- 
nancial aid,  based  on  the  student's  unmet 
needs.  Again.  I  believe  this  approach  is  de- 
sirable, most  beneficial  to  the  student,  and 
provides  the  accessibility-availability,  re  ac- 
cess-wlth-choice,  which  should  characterize 
true  educational   opportunity. 

I  would  add  one  qualifier  to  the  approach 
utUlzing  both  federal  and  state  aid:  that 
"self-help"  be  apart  of  each  student's  finan- 
cUl  aid  package.  This  concept  includes  loans 
aa  a  form  of  self-help. 
The  last  topic  of  concern,  and  perhaps 


the  most  important  and  explosive,  is  the  gap 
between  subsidized  and  un-subsidlzed  tui- 
tions and  ways  to  narrow  or  bridge  the  gap. 
We  private  colleges  in  Minnesota  firmly  rec- 
ommend the  position  of  the  NCICU  Task 
Force  to  your  attention.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment with  a  look  at  the  Minnesota  Private 
College  Contract. 

This  Contract  provides  $150  per  student 
in  each  Institution  which  grants  a  bachelor's 
degree,  and  $120  per  student  in  each  insti- 
tution which  grants  an  associate  degree  but 
not  a  bachelor's  degree,  for  each  Minnesota 
resident  who  Is  not  a  recipient  of  a  state 
grant-in-aid  and  Is  enrolled  as  a  full-time 
student.  The  Contract  provides,  further,  $500 
lor  each  institution  granting  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  $400  for  each  institution  granting 
an  associate  degree  for  every  student  who  re- 
ceives a  state  grant-in-aid. 

The  $150  and  $120  per  Minnesota  student 
recognizes  the  services  rendered  by  private 
Institutions  enrolling  substantial  numbers 
of  Minnesota  students.  The  $500  payment  to 
the  private  coUege  with  each  student  who 
receives  a  state  grant  Is  made:  a)  to  assist 
the  coUege  In  providing  additional  services 
which  some  very  low-lnoome  students  may 
need,  such  as  remedial  or  enrlclunent 
courses,  and  special  counseling,  and  b)  to 
contribute  toward  the  additional  financial 
aid  which  the  institution  needs  to  provide 
In  order  to  supplement  the  state  grant  and 
other  outside  resources. 

Our  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Com- 
mission projects  a  total  of  $970,986  to  the 
Private  Colleges  under  this  provision.  This 
amount  is  equivalent  to  $53.d<7  for  each  of 
the  17,980  full-time  undergradWte  Minne- 
sota residents  enrolled  in  the  Mrate  Col- 
leges, students  who  pay  approximately  75% 
of  their  educational  costs. 

These  grants  parallel  grants  made  by  the 
State  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for 
similar  purposes,  an  appropriated  figure  of 
$3,150,000  or  $100.78  for  each  of  the  31,254 
undergraduate  full-time  Minnesota  resi- 
dents enrolled  at  the  University,  students 
who  pay  only  25%  of  their  educational  costs. 

My  point  Is  speaking  of  this  fact  o<f  life  is 
that  public  institutions  are  not  only  subsi- 
dized for  a  large  portion  of  the  educational 
costs  per  student,  but  also  for  financial  aid 
to  cover  the  unsubsldized  portion,  the  tu- 
ition, which  some  students  cannot  afford.  If 
the  State  of  Minnesota  did  not  support  in 
principle  and  practice  a  strong  dual  system 
of  education  for  its  citizens,  the  tuition  gap 
would  seem  even  wider  to  the  private  insti- 
tutions and  to  the  students  who  would 
choose  them. 

The  Federal  Government  would  proclaim 
as  a  matter  of  public  oollcy  its  support  of  a 
strong  dual  system  of  higher  education  by 
anoither  simple  amendment  to  the  SSIO: 
the  purpose  of  grants  to  states  for  state  stu- 
dent incentives  fin  Section  415A)  to  be 
amended  to  include  the  statement — "to  en- 
hance student  choice  and  to  preserve  inde- 
pendent higher  education  and  .  .  ." 

1  urge  this  amendment  to  the  SSIO  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  support  is  for  Pub- 
lic Law  92-318,  particularly  "Htle  IV.  I  have 
dlscuss€.d  with  you  our  largest  concerns  and 
have  communicated  =ome  suggestions  to  you. 
I  would  enlarge  those  recommendations  by 
suggesting: 

A.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  BOG  to 
$1800. 

B.  An  expansion  of  family  eligibility.  In- 
creasing the  family  income  celling  to  about 
$14,000.  We  find  famUles  In  the  lower 
middle-Income  hurting. 

C.  An  Increase  in  the  total  of  SBOO  sup- 
port over  a  4-year  or  a  5-year  academic  pro- 
gram, refiectlng  increasing  costs  of  educa- 
tion since  1972. 

D.  Federal  cost-of-educatlon  fimds.  at 
least  for  the  coet-of -administration  of  stu- 


dent aid  programs,  preferably  a  per  aided- 
student  cost  to  offset  our  expenses  for  ad- 
vising, staff-training,  and  servicing  students 
in  other  ways. 

W©  would  add  one  new  program  priority: 
a  recognition  of  our  need  for  an  "old  bulldl 
Ing"  program — renovation  of  those  facilities 
we  built  to  meet  needs  of  the  past,  and,  for 
some,  a  program  of  refinancing  those  build- 
ing debts. 

Finally,  It  is  clear  that  the  Private  Col- 
leges of  Minnesota  are  planning  for  a  fu- 
ture of  continued  contributions  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try. We  recognize  each  other  and  the  state 
Institutions  as  essential  resources  in  the 
state  and  in  the  nation.  We  have  not  advo- 
cated increased  charges  for  those  students 
attending  state  institutions.  We  are  advo- 
eating  that  funds  be  made  available  to  nar- 
row the  tuition-gap  and  to  maintain  not 
merely  a  dual  system  of  education  but  a 
strong  dual  system  of  education  comprising 
institutions  accesslble-and-avaUable  to  stu- 
dents from  all  walks  of  life. 


Statemei«t  by  Chancellor  O.  Theodore 

MlTATT 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Minnesota  State  Col- 
lege System,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  our  sys- 
tem, some  recent  developments  affecting  our 
colleges  and  the  Implications  of  those  devel- 
opments, as  well  as  some  of  the  needs  of 
Minnesota  higher  education. 

The  Minnesota  State  College  System  is  com- 
prised of  seven  colleges  ranging  in  size  from 
nearly  1,000  students  at  our  newest  college, 
Minnesota  Metropolitan  State  College,  to 
8,913  at  our  largest  institution.  The  colleges 
are  located  at  Bemidji,  Mankato,  Marshall, 
Moorhead,  St.  Cloud,  St.  Paul,  and  Winona; 
total  enrollment  in  1974-75  was  31,187.  The 
enrollment  situation  in  the  six  outstate  col- 
leges appears  to  be  entering  a  period  of  rela- 
tive stability  after  the  rapid  growth  expe- 
rienced in  the  late  1960's  and  the  significant 
decreases  of  the  early  1970'8.  While  a  major 
factor  in  this  trend  Is  a  stabilization  In  the 
size  of  incoming  freshman  classes  (resulting 
in  minimization  of  the  three  year  "ripple 
effect"  which  results  from  a  dramatic  enter- 
ing class  size  change) ,  other  factors  have  in- 
fluenced the  situation  as  well:  off -campus 
(and  non-traditional)  enrollments  have  in- 
creased substantially,  graduate  enrollments 
continue  their  steady  growth  and  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  enrolling  on  a  part-time 
basis  continues  to  increase.  Additionally,  in- 
terest in  Minnesota  Metropolitan  State  Col- 
lege continues  to  grow  significantly. 

Each  college  operates,  with  considerable 
autonomy,  under  the  supervision  of  a  ten- 
member  Board.  The  Chancellor  serves  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  System  with  the 
President  of  each  college  reporting  to  the 
State  College  Board  through  the  Chancellor. 
The  State  College  Board  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  over-all  management  of  the  sys- 
tem including  curriculum,  campus  planning, 
and  budget  allocations  and  management  sys- 
tems. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony  before  this 
conmilttee  in  1971,  five  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Colleges— Winona,  Mankato,  St.  Cloud, 
Moorhead.  and  Bemidji — ^were  created  as 
teacher  training  institutions  to  prepare  stu- 
dents as  elementary  school  teachers.  By  1921 
the  institutions  had  become  state  teachers 
colleges,  authorized  to  grant  the  baccalaure- 
ate degree  in  Education,  and  in  1953  received 
legislative  authorization  to  offer  a  fifth  year 
of  teacher  education  leading  to  a  Master  of 
Science  degree.  The  student  demand  in  Min- 
nesota for  programs  in  addition  to  teacher 
preparation  led.  In  1957.  to  the  state  coUeges 
becoming  multi-purpose  institutions.  Since 
that  time  strong  liberal  arts  programs  and 
additional  professional  programs — including 
graduate  studies  leading  to  the  MA.,  MjS, 
and  Specialists  degrees — ^bave  been  developed. 
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In  1967,  Southwest  State  College  at  Mar- 
shall accepted  its  first  class  and  in  1971.  Min- 
nesota Metropolitan  State  College  was  created 
by  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  to  provide 
for  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  a  non-tradi- 
tional approach  to  higher  education.  This 
newest  college  practices  many  of  the  con- 
cepts written  about  by  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Non-Traditional  Studies  and  makes 
education  available  to  adults  previously  ex- 
cluded from  attending  colleges  and  univer- 
sities because  of  personal  commitments.  Jobs, 
location,  and  credit  hour  requirements. 

I  might  mention  also  that  the  1975  Minne- 
sota Legislature,  recognizing  the  evolution 
of  the  Minnesota  State  CoUeges  from  teacher 
training  Institutions  to  a  complex,  multi- 
purpose system  of  coUeges.  has  authorized 
the  State  CoUege  Board  to  change  its  name 
to  the  State  University  Board  and  to  name 
the  existing  Minnesota  State  College  as  State 
imiverslties. 

One  currlcular  development  which  has  oc- 
curred since  1971  is  the  Minnesota  State  Col- 
lege System's  attempt  to  create  new  options 
and  patterns  in  response  to  changing  student 
interests  and  new  career  opportvinlties. 

This  emphasis  was  entitled  "New  Curricula 
for  New  Careers."  It  was  hoped  that  these 
programs  would  be  attractive  and  relevant  to 
students  who  would  wish  to  combine  prac- 
tical Internship  experiences  with  the  more 
theory-oriented  classroom  work  in  such  areas 
as  health  care,  human  services,  business  sys- 
tems, and  environmental  control. 

While  the  precise  academic  course  work 
emerged  from  Joint  planning  efforts  by  ap- 
propriate faculties,  students,  and  off-campus 
professionals,  certain  characteristics  were  in- 
herent in  all  of  the  new  career  programs. 

Students  enroUlng  In  these  programs  could 
combine  skills  acquired  in  vocational  schools. 
Junior  colleges,  or  on-the-job  experiences 
with  further  education  in  both  specialized 
and  general  education. 

Learning — special  and  general — emphasized 
the  development  of  problem-solving  skills 
rather  than  a  narrow  expertise;  the  focus  was 
interdisciplinary  rather  than  dlsclpUnary. 

Emphasis  was  on  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  work  with  people  of  different  back- 
grounds, social  settings,  cultural  attach- 
ments, political  Interests,  and  intellectual 
viewpoints  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  the 
chasms  of  class  and  caste,  of  races,  and  of 
generations  as  our  society  attempts  to  reinte- 
grate the  polarized  centers  of  dissent. 

The  Introduction  of  the  program-based 
budget  assisted  In  making  more  explicit  re- 
source aUocatlon.  facilitating  more  sophisti- 
cated cost-benefit  considerations  while  at 
the  same  time  making  possible  the  kind  of 
fiscal  flexibility  necessary  to  support  this  type 
of  currlcular  innovation. 

Since  Augvist.  1971,  the  colleges  developed 
approximately  45  new  degree  programs  in 
this  category,  created  primarily  by  reallocat- 
ing existing  resources  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  only  105  new  courses  and  10  new 
faculty  positions  were  required  to  Implement 
these  options.  Some  examples  of  areas  which 
emerged  during  this  period  Include  environ- 
mental studies,  photographic  science  and 
Instrumentation,  quantitative  methods  and 
information  systems,  public  administration, 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  studies, 
paralegal  studies,  and  emergency  medical 
care  and  rescue. 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  this 
development  was  the  willingness  and  abUity 
of  the  state  colleges  to  Incorporate  new  ideas, 
new  approaches,  and  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing In  response  to  the  changing  needs  and 
priorities  of  society. 

Additionally,  some  of  our  colleges  have  re- 
sponded imaginatively  and  aggressively  to 
the  challenge  of  providing  educational  oppor- 
timities  to  non-traditional  students  through 
flexible  arrangements,  the  elimination  of  su- 
perficial requirements,  and  the  development 
of  delivery  systems  that  serve  people  by  tak- 


ing learning  to  them  at  times  and  in  places 
most  convenient  to  them.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  examples  in  our  system  is  the  Ex- 
ternal Studies  program  at  Winona  State  Col- 
lege, the  development  of  which  was  made 
possible  through  a  federal  grant  from  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary 
Education. 

The  Winona  State  CoUege  External  Studies 
program  is  available  to  people  in  southeast 
Minnesota  over  the  age  of  25.  Students  may 
enroll  la  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program 
in  the  college  or  in  the  Individualized  Study 
major.  External  studies  staff  members  meet 
with  prospective  students,  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  biographical  profile,  make 
arrangements  with  the  academic  departments 
for  evaluation  of  previous  learning  experi- 
ences, and  advise  In  the  formulation  of  edu- 
cational objectives  and  an  academic  program. 
On  an  average,  students  have  been  granted 
21  credits  for  previous  equivalent  learning 
experiences  and  90  credits  including  both 
formal  and  non-traditional  learning  experi- 
ences. 

In  addition  to  the  avallabUlty  of  existing 
on-campus  and  continuing  education  courses, 
learning  opportunities  are  available  through 
Independent  study,  special  arrangement  of 
lab  and  studio  courses,  the  use  of  special 
examinations,  cable  television,  and  video  and 
audio  cassettes.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  stu- 
dent to  complete  a  degree  without  attending 
on-campus  classes  at  the  college. 

I  have  briefly  described  this  particular  in- 
dividualized external  studies  program  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  this  currlcular  de- 
velopment represents  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  our  coUeges  can  make  to  the 
citizens  of  Minnesota. 

Increasing  problems  of  underemployment 
experienced  by  our  citizens  remains  a  con- 
cern of  the  Minnesota  State  CoUege  System. 
Articles  by  James  O'Toole  which  appeared 
in  the  May  and  June  1975  issues  of  Change 
Magazine  describe  In  8on,e  detaU  the  causes 
and  effects  of  this  situation. 

WhUe  the  labor  market  was  able  to  ex- 
pand and  utUlze  the  Increased  numbers  of 
educated  workers  between  1945  and  1965,  the 
expanding  supply  of  educated  workers  Is  now 
exceeding  demand.  According  to  Mr.  O'Toole 
approximately  80  percent  of  American  col- 
lege graduates  have  taken  Jobs  previously 
filled  by  workers  with  lower  educational 
credentials.  The  large  niunbers  of  educated 
workers  have  resulted  In  employers  often 
unnecessarily  raising  educational  require- 
ments of  applicants  without  upgrading  the 
demands,  chaUenges,  or  compensation  for 
these  jobs.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this 
situation  will  effect  a  decline  In  productivity 
as  over-qualified  employees  are  often  bored 
and  dissatisfied  with  their  Jobs. 

It  Is  our  view  that  persons  should  not  be 
trained  for  Jobs  which  may  soon  become  ob- 
solete. Rather  education  should  provide  in- 
dividuals with  the  skills  to  adapt  to  chang- 
ing conditions  and  opportunities  by  acquir- 
ing competencies,  skills,  and  understanding 
In  communications,  computations,  and  hu- 
man relations. 

While  the  concept  of  education  as  prepara- 
tion for  a  specific  job  or  career  was  a  legiti- 
mate and  needed  orientation  at  one  time 
education  can  no  longer  continue  on  the 
pretense  of  training  people  for  jobs.  It  is 
not  only  the  responslbUity  of  education  to 
give  individuals  precise  but  limited  skills 
for  a  particular  Job.  These  kinds  of  skiUs 
are  too  rapidly  outdated.  Instead  our  society 
requires  liberaUy  educated  persons  with  the 
vision,  creativity,  leadership,  and  adapta- 
bUlty  to  allow  them  to  change  as  societal 
needs  and  personal  Interests  change. 

Another  development  In  our  system  which 
has  broad  Implications  for  the  future  of 
higher  education  is  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  In  1971,  the  Minnesota  State  College 
System  adopted  an  elaborate  set  of  govern- 
ing rules  based  on  the  concept  of  coUeglallty 


and  major  participatory  rights  for  faculty. 
These  rules  are  now  being  redefined  as  '. 
result  of  the  implications  of  the  Public  Ed-  - 
ployee  Relations  Act. 

Although  the  complete  implications  of  the 
collective  bargaining  process  have  not  been 
fully  realized,  we  understand  that  attitudes 
and  working  relationships  wUl  be  changing 
from  the  traditional  approach  of  cooperative 
decision-making  practiced  In  the  past. 

The  effect  of  the  past  declining,  and  now 
hopefully  stabUlzlng,  enrollments  U  not  only 
a  reduction  of  faculty  but  also  a  less  mobUe 
faculty.  Since,  in  most  cases,  it  was  the 
newly  hired  and  younger  faculty  who  were 
released  as  enrollments  declined,  we  are  now 
faced  with  the  Implications  of  an  Increas- 
ingly tenured  faculty.  This  situation  ob- 
viously means  fewer  job  opei^ngs,  even  less 
Job  mobility,  and  greater  faculty  insecurity. 
The  combination  of  these  factors  makes  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  make  currlcular 
changes.  A  largely  tenured  faculty  and  stable 
enrollments  could  prevent  the  expansion  of 
faculty  in  new  areas;  and  an  anxious  faculty 
is  not  one  which  might  be  eager  to  Initiate 
changes  which  might  further  Jeopardize  job 
security. 

With  this  background  I  wish  to  address 
several  areas  of  higher  education  urgently 
in  need  of  federal  assistance. 

I  would  urge  the  federal  government  to 
continue  and  even  increase  the  funds  avail- 
able through  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement 
of  Post-Secondary  Education  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  developing  and  testing  in- 
novations in  teaching  and  learning.  With 
state  funding  formulas  tied  to  FTE's  and 
in  a  situation  when  enroUment  are  stable 
or  declining,  there  are  few  sources  for  In- 
stitutions to  tap  for  seed  monies  to  make 
possible  the  changes  so  desperately  needed 
by  higher  education. 

State  budgets  continue  to  be  based  on  that 
which  exists  rather  than  upon  what  might 
be  developed.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
times  of  competing  fiscal  priorities  within 
state  departments;  state  legislators  fund  the 
known  and  those  programs  viewed  as  essen- 
tials whUe  cutting  requests  for  the  Innova- 
tive, the  different,  and  the  untried.  However, 
funds  not  now  available  through  state  ap- 
propriations will  be  required. 

Secondly,  I  would  suggest  that  Congress 
explore  the  possibUlty  of  expanding  the  role 
of  FIPSE  to  permit  coUeges  and  universities 
to  utUize  these  funds  in  new  and  imagina- 
tive ways  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
enormous  societal  problems  facing  the  world 
today. 

The  coUeges  and  universities  of  this  coun- 
try house  some  of  the  most  brUliant  minds 
of  the  world — men  and  women  whose  train- 
ing and  experience  have  given  them  exper- 
tise which  can  auU  should  be  shared  with  all 
people.  Through  the  initiative  of  America's 
educational  resources  and  leadership,  our 
citizens  representing  business  organizations. 
Industrial  concerns,  professional  groups,  and 
organized  labor  could  Join  together  to  ra- 
tionally and  systematically  devise  means 
for: 

Preparing  the  masses  of  our  fellow  citizens 
to  live  in  a  world  in  which  a  major  redis- 
tribution of  privilege  and  power  is  in  the 
making;  and 

Enhancing  the  realization  that  for  the 
first  time  in  modern  history  it  may  well  be 
necessary  for  us  to  live  at  a  lower  material 
standard  In  order  to  achieve  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  material  goods  through- 
out the  world. 

If  monies  from  the  Fund  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Post-Secondary  Education  were  to 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose,  college 
faculties  meeting  with  citizens  of  the  broader 
community,  could  identify  local  and  na- 
tional concerns,  evaluate  alternatives  for  ad- 
dressing significant  problems,  and  suggest 
possible  choices  to  local,  state,  and  national 
policy-makers. 
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The  role  of  the  federal  government  In  such 
an  effort  would  be  in  providing  start-up 
funds  to  be  matched  by  state  and  local 
money. 

Thirdly,  a  continuing  need  Is  for  financial 
assistance  to  students.  1970  census  data  re- 
veal that  41  percent  of  the  students  attend- 
ing Minnesota  state  colleges  come  from 
families  with  Incomes  of  $7500  or  less  and 
that  the  median  family  income  was  $8455. 
Obviously  these  students  cannot  expect  to 
receive  much  financial  support  from  home. 
While  we  must  also  provide  aid  for  minorities 
and  the  economically  disadvantaged,  we  find 
that  those  students  usually  considered  as 
"middle  class"  have  great  financial  need  for 
loan£,  grants,  scholarships,  and  part-time 
Jobs. 

I  would,  in  addition,  respectfully  request 
that  Congress  consider  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  special  task  force  to  explore  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed and  the  role  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  addressing  themselves  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

One  dimension  to  be  explored  is  the  feas- 
ibility of  federal  legislation  which  would 
give  persons  experiencing  unemployment  and 
temporary  layoffs  the  opportunity  to  up- 
grade their  sidlls,  renew  their  Interests,  abil- 
ities, and  personal  situations  to  Insure  long- 
term  productivity  and  civic  challenges.  In 
this  manner  periods  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  coiUd  be  viewed  as  offer- 
ing opportunities  for  personal  and  occupa- 
tional development. 

Such  a  task  force  could  look  to  such  things 
as  life-time  entitlement  to  education  and 
part-time  educational  increments  through 
the  social  security  system  or  Income  tax  set- 
offs. Another  part  of  this  Is  the  proposal  by 
the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
Etnd  Universities  to  make  available  to  unem- 
ployed persons  funds  from  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  law  to  permit  the  unem- 
ployed to  continue  their  education  and  train- 
ing rather  than  use  the  funds  for  a  public 
service  Job. 

The  unemployed  and  the  underemployed 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  better  and  more 
imaginative  thinking  and  solutions  from 
Congress  and  from  universities.  A  sense  of 
personal  fulfillment,  dignity,  and  self  re- 
spect requires  a  Judicious  blending  of  Jobs 
and  education,  of  vocational  skill  and  so- 
cial understanding  brought  about  through 
strategies  for  life-time  learning  supported 
by  fiscal  arrangements  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  transcend  the  present 
moment. 

We  are  aware  that  the  challenges  which 
lie  ahead  cannot  be  met  without  the  inter- 
est, concern,  and  assistance  of  the  federal 
government.  State  governments  cannot,  m 
isolation  from  Congress,  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  address  the  critical  is- 
sues facing  this  country.  The  actions  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  be  crucial  In  Improving  accessibility 
to  colleges,  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
unemployed,  and  stimulating  the  changes 
necessary  to  respond  to  societal  needs. 

Statement  bt  C.  Peter  Magrath 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  have  enjoyed  the  oppwrtunlty  to 
testify  before  committees  of  the  Congress  on 
earlier  occasions,  but  this  Is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  able  to  appear  with  my  colleagues 
to  represent  as  a  group  the  entire  range  of 
postsecondary  education  In  Minnesota.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  stlU  have  our  differences 
of  opinion,  but  I  sense  a  general  trend  away 
from  the  situation  In  the  paet  where  post- 
secondary  education  responded  to  adversity 
by  grabbing  rlfies,  forming  a  circle,  and  shoot- 
ing each  other.  I  hope  my  impression  is  cor- 
rect, because  I  believe  we  can  be  much  more 
helpful  to  the  Congress  by  this  Kind  of  Joint 
testimony  than  by  asking  the  Congress  to 
referee  our  internal  squabbles. 


As  a  newcomer  to  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
I  have  been  impressed  and  encouraged  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  various  systems  can 
and  do  come  together  to  address  the  issues  at 
the  local,  stpte,  and  national  levels.  Several 
months  ago,  I  was  given  a  copy  of  the  testi- 
mony this  group  presented  to  your  commit- 
tee In  1971,  and  I  was  struck  both  by  the 
validity  of  their  remarks  to  the  context  of 

1971  and  the  degree  to  which  those  remarks 
still  apply  to  a  rather  significantly  changed 
situation  only  four  years  later.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested,  of  course,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Donald  K.  Smith,  then  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
now  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Sys- 
tem. In  his  1971  comments.  Dr.  Smith  ad- 
vanced six  propositions  related  to  the  legis- 
lation proposed  for  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  I  would  like  to 
restate  those  propositions,  commenting  upon 
the  subsequent  developments  within  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  impact  of  the 

1972  legislation  eventually  passed,  the  Impact 
of  the  appropriations  actually  made,  and  the 
ways  In  which  we  would  like  to  see  new  leg- 
islation developed. 

The  first  proposition  was  that  "this  nation 
ought  to  make  good  on  Its  long-standing 
commitment  to  see  to  it  that  no  student  Is 
blocked  from  access  to  post-high  school  edu- 
cation, appropriate  to  his  capacities  and  in- 
terests, by  reason  of  economic  or  educational 
disadvantage."  There  is  no  question  that  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972  con- 
stituted a  landmark  in  addressing  this  com- 
mitment, but  there  Is  also  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  met  this  commitment 
yet.  The  1972  Amendments  clearly  did  not 
produce  the  magnitude  of  Improvement  some 
people  hoped  for,  especially  after  the  budget 
requests  and  the  appropriations  process  whit- 
tled down  the  amounts  originally  authorized, 
but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  three  or  four  years  warrants  a 
completely  new  approach  In  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  for  Federal  student  aid.  To 
the  contrary,  I  believe  developments  on  our 
campuses  since  1972  can  be  shown  to  vali- 
date the  basic  Ideas  behind  the  1972  Amend- 
ments. Had  more  of  those  Ideas  been  more 
thoroughly  implemented,  I  believe  we  would 
have  been  able  to  make  greater  progress 
toward  the  equal  opportunity  commitment. 

When  theu  1972  Amendments  were  being 
develoi>ed  and  debated,  much  was  said  about 
access  to  post-secondary  education,  and  the 
notion  of  "opening  the  doors"  to  educational 
opportunity  was  a  popular  figure  of  speech. 
One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  our 
experiences  since  1972  has  been,  I  am  afraid, 
a  tendency  to  merely  open  the  doors — to  con- 
centrate on  access  as  "entrance" — and  to 
give  Inadequate  recognition  to  the  programs 
and  resources  needed  to  sustain  educational 
opportunity  throughout  the  student's  aca- 
demic career  and  to  make  the  educational  op- 
portunity Into  valuable  educational  experi- 
ence. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  proposition, 
that  "expanded  programs  of  student  assist- 
ance should  be  accompanied  by  a  forthright 
recognition  of  the  Institutional  costs  as- 
sociated with  efforts  to  expand  educational 
opportimlty."  The  early  1970s  produced  ex- 
tensive study  and  debate  on  the  subject  of 
Institutional  aid.  Any  number  of  promising 
alternatives  received  consideration,  and  the 
resulting  institutional  aid  formula  decided 
upon  by  the  Congress  was,  I  believe,  a  good 
compromise  and  a  workable  idea.  The  path- 
way from  authorization  to  appropriation  has 
always  been  hazardous  for  education  pro- 
grams, and  In  this  particular  case,  the  in- 
ability to  implement  Institutional  aid  has 
threatened  the  commitment  to  educational 
opportunity.  Moreover,  recent  developments 
In  the  whole  complex  of  factors  affecting  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  educational  pro- 
grams win  make  the  need  for  institutional 
aid    even    more    urgent.    As    the    partially 


funded  student  aid  programs  came  Into  be- 
ing without  the  Institutional  aid  to  help 
Implement  them,  most  Institutions  were 
forced  to  improvise — to  find  other  sources 
of  money  In  inadequate  amounts  with  little 
or  no  assurances  of  continuity  from  one 
year  to  the  next — and  to  patch  together 
some  semblance  of  the  supporting  programs 
that  we  all  knew  would  have  to  be  developed 
to  keep  the  open  door  from  becoming  a  re- 
volving door.  Some  of  these  programs  have 
worked  and  worked  well,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  national  phenomena  of  rapidly 
escalating  costs  and  stabilized  or  declining 
enrollments  in  most  types  of  post-secondary 
Institutions  will  reduce  or  more  likely  elimi- 
nate the  money  available  for  special  support 
programs.  State  appropriations,  private 
funds,  and  Institutional  funds,  combined 
with  currently  available  Federal  money  for 
student  assistance,  do  not  and  will  not  meet 
the  needs  we  can  already  measure.  To  con- 
tinue to  expect  institutions  to  somehow  find 
the  wherewithal  to  maintain  support  pro- 
grams Is  an  exercise  In  futility;  the  money 
simply  will  not  be  there  unless  Federal  In- 
stitutional aid  can  be  delivered. 

The  third  proposition  Dr.  Smith  discussed 
was  that  "student  aid  should  be  provided 
in  a  form  which  will  broaden  the  student's 
capacity  to  choose  among  several  Institu- 
tions which  might  be  available."  I  do  not 
have  hard  data  to  back  this  assertion,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years  in  this  area.  The 
Federal  programs  have  certainly  helped 
broaden  student  choice,  and  In  Minnesota 
our  Governor  and  our  Legislature  have  In- 
creased state  funds  for  student  aid  substan- 
tially, as  Dick  Hawk  already  indicated,  and 
have  structured  the  state  programs  to  fos- 
ter broadened  choice.  Prom  a  provincial 
point  of  view,  I  wish  University  students 
could  receive  more  of  the  state  aids,  but 
the  principle  of  free  choice  is  more  impor- 
tant, and  we  continue  to  support  it.  The 
most  frustrating  recent  development,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  broadened  eligibility  rules 
have  been  accompanied  colncidentally  by 
soaring  costs.  Especially  In  the  private  in- 
stitutions, this  may  well  have  offset  the 
gains  permitted  by  student  aid  eligibility, 
but  the  costs  would  have  Increased  anyway, 
and  If  we  had  not  developed  the  Improved 
choice  strategies  of  the  1972  Amendments 
and  the  Minnesota  student  aid  programs,  it 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  we  would  by  now 
have  many  fewer  Institutions  from  which 
to  choose. 

The  fourth  proposition  concerned  "main- 
taining a  proper  balance  among  grant-in-aid 
programs,  work-study  programs,  and  loan 
programs  In  the  total  approach  to  student 
aid."  Aside  from  our  consistent  pleas  for 
more  student  aid  money,  I  suspect  that  our 
arguments  about  maintaining  a  mix  of  types 
of  aid  have  been  nearly  as  constant.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  variety  of  aid  programs,  with 
rules  that  allow  the  on-campus  student  aid 
officers  maximum  flexibility  in  piecing  to- 
gether an  aid  package  that  addresses  the 
unique  situation  of  every  student  who  sits 
across  the  desk  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
meeting  of  our  educational  opportunity 
commitment. 

The  single,  all-encompassing  formula  that 
can  meet  both  individual  and  national  needs 
may  have  some  appeal,  but  It  Is  an  Illusion 
unless  there  is  a  geometric  Increase  in  federal 
appropriations  and  a  miraculous  discovery 
In  student  aid  management  techniques,  nei- 
ther of  which  Is  likely  to  happen  in  my  life- 
time. The  BmIc  Opportunity  Grant  Program 
has  some  of  the  markings  of  massive  formula 
program,  but  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
the  B.O.O.  this  year  accounts  for  less  than 
2.5%  of  the  $19  million  available  to  meet 
student  aid  needs.  Under  current  situations, 
only  10%  of  our  students  who  receive  finan- 
cial aid  have  packages  that  include  the 
B.O.G.   This    year    the    $19    million   In  re- 
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sources  compares  to  $21  million  of  deter- 
mined need,  and  this  year's  unmet  need  of  $2 
million  is  predicted  to  Increase  to  some- 
where between  $6  million  and  $8  million  In 
the  next  two  years.  I  should  point  out  at  this 
Juncture  that  these  need  and  resource  totals 
do  not  take  Into  account  student  employment 
outside  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 
The  great  majority  of  our  students  hold 
part-time  Jobs,  usually  about  75%,  and  the 
student  aid  figures  I  Just  mentioned  do  not 
include  some  $20  million  earned  by  students 
through  employment  arranged  through  the 
University.  We  have  argued  consistently 
that  a  mixture  of  grants  and  self-help  pro- 
grams of  employment  and  loans  Is  the  best 
way  to  provide  both  access  and  motivation, 
and  under  normal  conditions  our  strategy  at 
Minnesota  has  been  to  favor  an  aid  package 
that  favors  grants  and  schjlarships  In  the 
initial  years,  with  Increasing  reliance  upon 
employment  and  loans  In  the  later  years.  As  a 
general  strategy,  we  still  think  this  makes 
good  educational  and  fiscal  sense,  but  we 
are  learning  about  some  very  real  and  very 
pressing  problems  that  relate  directly  back  to 
the  comments  I  made  earlier  about  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

In  addition  to  the  general  goal  of  expanded 
educational  opportunity  for  students  with- 
out regard  for  sex,  race,  and  economic  or 
educational  disadvantage,  there  has  been  a 
specific  thrust  toward  greater  graduate  and 
professional  opportunities  for  women  and 
minorities  in  order  to  overcome  past  prac- 
tices of  either  neglect  or  discrimination. 
Some  of  the  federal  Initiatives  have  ad- 
dressed the  pre-coUege  aspects  of  this  ef- 
fort, and  the  1972  Amendments  were 
somewhat  successful  in  bringing  women  and 
minorities  in'jo  baccalaureate  programs. 
While  the  federal  programs  have  not  been  as 
successful  In  doing  this  as  they  tnlght  have 
been,  we  are  now  seeing  increasing  numbers 
of  women  and  minorities  completing  the 
four-year  degrees  and  moving  Into  the  grad- 
uate and  professional  programs.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  we  are  learning  more  dramatically 
about  the  fiaws  in  our  student  aid  system, 
especially  the  notion  of  relying  more  heavily 
upon  loans  each  year  of  the  student's  career. 
W?  are  now  coming  to  recognize  that  a  pri- 
mary or  exclusive  reliance  on  self-help  forms 
of  aid  may  well  guarantee  that  we  will  not 
succeed  in  expanc'.lng  graduate  and  profes- 
sional opportunities  for  women  and  minori- 
ties. Medical  School  is  often  cited  as  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  emphasize  the  loan,  since 
the  graduates,  according  to  conventional  wis- 
dom, will  easily  pay  them  off  in  short  order 
when  they  begin  to  practice.  At  present,  this 
is  undeniably  true  for  some  students,  but 
the  other  day  I  saw  some  startling  figures  on 
the  indebtedness  of  our  minority  students 
in  Medical  School.  At  the  end  of  1973-74,  the 
average  total  indebtedness  of  these  students 
was  $9,379,  of  which  $2870  would  be  from 
the  Health  Professions  Loans.  This  total  av- 
erage for  all  the  minority  students  In  Medi- 
cal School  Is  grossly  misleading.  The  average 
total  Indebtedness  for  the  4th  year  students 
was  $10,'/82,  for  3rd  year  students  $11,549, 
for  2nd  year  students  $9,920,  and  for  1st  year 
students  $7,233. 

To  get  at  the  real  significance  of  these 
figures,  one  must  look  for  the  year-to-year 
trend  of  indebtedness,  and  if  one  assumes 
that  students  have  borrowed  this  money  In 
equal  annual  Increments,  one  finds  that  the 
class  of  1974  borrowed  $2,695  per  student  per 
year.  The  class  of  1975  Is  borrowing  at  the 
rate  of  $3,850  a  year,  the  class  of  1976  Is  bor- 
rowing $4,960  a  year,  and  the  class  of  1977  Is 
borrowing  at  the  rate  of  $7,233  per  minority 
student  per  year.  This  is  a  fairly  unsophis- 
ticated analysis,  but  if  Indebtedness  for  the 
class  of  1977  students  stays  constant  each 
year — which  it  surely  won't — the  four-year 
average  indebtedness  will  be  828,932,  and  I 
would  assert  that  this  is  unacceptable  and 
unwise.  What  the  $29,000  figure  tells  nUnor- 


Ity  students  is  that  they  absolutey  cannot 
fall,  lest  they  find  themselves  liable  for  a 
huge  debt  without  the  means  to  pay,  and 
that  they  might  as  well  not  make  plans  to 
go  Into  practice  In  the  Inner  city  or  on  a 
reservation,  since  they'll  need  a  lucrative 
private  practice  to  pay  their  debts  that  have 
accimiulated  and  will  be  Increased  by  the 
debts  they  will  incur  in  setting  up  practice. 

Medical  School  Is  but  one  example. 
Throughout  the  range  of  professional  and 
graduate  programs,  we  are  going  to  need 
grants  and  scholarships  for  students  with 
demonstrated  need,  and  this  is  especially 
true  for  women  and  minorities.  Watching 
this  develop  over  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
been  particularly  frustrating  to  hear  admin- 
istration budget  proposals  recommending 
cutbacks  and  elimination  of  fellowships, 
traineeshlps,  and  other  forms  of  post-gradu- 
ate student  support,  usually  based  partly  on 
the  grounds  that  these  students  can  fall 
back  on  the  "regular"  forms  of  student  finsm- 
clal  aid.  With  few  exceptions,  the  "regular" 
forms  of  aid  mentioned  In  the  Executive 
Budget  documents  are  limited  to  the  loan 
programs — good  programs  within  their  limi- 
tations, but  certainly  not  the  only  answer. 

If  I  were  to  make  one  general  observation 
about  the  student  aid  issue,  it  would  be  that 
educators  share  with  Senators  and  Congress- 
men the  frustration  that  comes  from  the 
eluslveness  of  a  comprehensive  solution.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  not  yet  hit  upon  the  optimum 
conceptualization  of  a  financial  aid  system, 
and  Just  as  certainly,  the  potential  costs  of 
a  complete  system  are  growing  faster  than 
the  appropriations  can  grow  under  current 
economic  and  political  realities.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  best  you  can  do  with  a  new  omnibus 
bill  is  to  keep  the  program  mix  we  have, 
continue  to  make  the  technical  Improvements 
most  needed,  and  work  toward  full  funding 
'TIS  far  as  resources  and  priorities  will  permit 
until  a  demonstrably  better  system  is  de- 
vised. 

The  fifth  proposition  related  to  the  need 
for  "maintaining  and  expanding  the  strength 
of  our  great  national  centers  of  graduate 
education,  research,  and  post  baccalaxireate 
professional  study."  One  way  of  doing  this 
has  already  been  mentioned — providing  sup- 
port for  the  students  with  accompaying  in- 
stitutional support — and  while  there  may 
be  differences  In  the  approaches  suggested,  I 
am  certain  you  will  hear  the  same  plea  for 
graduate  student  support  from  any  president 
of  a  major  university.  Whether  In  the  Higher 
Education  bill  or  other  bills,  this  Is  a  gen- 
eral need  for  universities,  and  no  amount  of 
advice  to  send  the  students  to  the  loan  offi- 
cers Is  going  to  make  this  need  go  away. 

Another  way  to  strengthen  the  centers  of 
graduate  and  professional  education  is  to 
break  down  artificial  state  barriers.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  every  university  does  not 
need  every  kind  of  graduate  program  imag- 
inable, there  Is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
there  simply  is  not  enough  financial  sup- 
port for  that  kind  of  proliferation.  Mr.  Hawk 
has  already  talked  about  the  progress  we  have 
made  with  general  interstate  reciprocity,  and 
we  have  also  been  able  to  accomplish  a  series 
of  contractual  arrangements  with  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota.  Montana,  and  Nebraska  for 
high  cost  programs  In  the  Health  Sciences 
and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

There  are  differences  in  the  arrangements, 
but  essentially  they  all  involve  these  states 
sending  students  to  Minnesota  on  the  basis 
of  cost  reimbursement  or  reciprocity  for- 
mulas. The  progress  in  negotiating  these  has 
been  very  slow,  but  I  believe  we  have  reached 
the  stage  where  Interstate  contracts  are  edu- 
cationally, financially,  and  politically  de- 
fensible. I  believe  such  cooperation  is  very 
much  In  the  national  Interest,  and  I  think 
the  time  is  right  for  a  federal  initiative  which 
would  provide  Incentives  to  states  and  uni- 
versities willing  to  develop  or  expand  Inter- 
state   cooperation.    The    health    professions 


capitation  grants  were  not  designed  as  this 
kind  of  Incentive,  but  In  practice  the  capita- 
tion funds  have  helped  pay  part  of  the  costs 
Involved  In  our  contracts  with  other  states. 
We  are  In  the  process  of  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  federal  Incentive  tied  into  the 
capitation  systems,  and  If  we  can  find  safe- 
guards against  an  artificial  incentive  to  sim- 
ply recruit  non-resident  students,  there  may 
be  some  potential  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  most  essential  factors  In  the 
strength  of  graduate  and  professional  cen- 
ters, of  course,  Is  federal  support  for  research. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  emi- 
nent research  centers  In  our  universities  can- 
not live  without  It.  At  times.  It's  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  live  with  it.  but  whatever  the  tem- 
porary difficulties,  we  need  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  needs  us.  Any 
economic  crisis,  to  be  sure,  produces  ques- 
tions about  the  relative  priority  of  research, 
especially  basic  research  where  the  payoff  is 
not  self-evident,  but  history  surely  proves  the 
Inherent  value  of  a  long-range  commitment 
to  the  research  process.  I  have  a  letter  here 
which  speaks  to  this  value  more  eloquently 
than  I  can.  This  was  sent  to  a  young  physicist 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  In  1939.  His 
name  Is  Alfred  Nler,  and  at  the  time  he  was 
less  than  three  years  out  of  graduate  school. 
The  letter  reads, 

"Dear  Nier:  Since  our  discussion  last 
spring  in  Washington  on  the  possibilities  of 
using  a  mass  spectograph  separation  of  the 
uranium  Isotopes  for  deciding  whether  the 
slow  neutron  fission  is  or  is  not  due  to  (the) 
235  Isotope,  I  have  convinced  myself  that  this 
is  actually  the  best  way  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, which  Is  of  a  considerable  theoretical 
and  possibly  practical  interest,  (underlining 
added ) 

Yours  sincerely, 

Enrico  Fermi." 

Professor  Nler  went  on  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, unlocking  one  of  the  keys  to  nuclear 
power,  but  during  those  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Manhattan  Project,  you  should 
also  know  that  Dr.  Nler  expressed  doubts  to 
Minnesota  colleagues  that  this  area  of  re- 
search would  ever  have  much  practical  value. 

Another  Illustration  I  would  like  to  use 
concerns  solar  energy  research,  obviously  a 
field  of  much  Interest  and  activity  at  the  mo- 
ment. Last  spring,  In  testimony  arranged  by 
Senator  Mondale  for  the  Budget  Committee, 
I  mentioned  that  this  year's  clamor  over  en- 
ergy research  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
solar  energy  research  has  been  going  on  for 
years — but  with  very  modest  support.  At 
Minnesota.  Professor  Richard  Jordan  has 
been  researching  this  field  for  over  twenty 
years,  providing  much  of  the  basic  knowledge 
upon  which  the  current  research  thrust  is 
based.  He  recently  received  an  E.R.D.A.  grant 
of  some  $600,000,  which  Is  more  than  twelve 
times  the  total  federal  research  money  he  has 
received  over  the  whole  twenty  years  In  which 
he  conducted  his  pioneering  research.  Hind- 
sight is  always  cleso*,  but  I  have  to  believe 
that  better  support  In  the  early  years  would 
have  been  an  Investment  of  enormous  im- 
portance. Certainly  not  every  research  proj- 
ect has  the  demonstrable  payoff  that  these 
two  examples  involve;  many  have  no  payoff 
at  all  In  a  practical  sense,  and  many  are  In 
fields  where  payoff  can  never  be  measured. 
But  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  total  re- 
search support  provided  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  paid  for  Itself  many  times  over, 
both  In  terms  of  sheer  economics  and  In  the 
immeasurable  Improvements  in  the  quality 
of  life. 

The  sixth  proposition  In  Dr.  Smith's  testi- 
mony was  that  "we  should  also  be  adventure- 
some in  our  search  for  new  and  better  ways 
of  providing  higher  education."  All  I  would 
change  In  this  principle  Is  to  substitute 
"must"  for  "should,"  and,  as  I  am  sure  Don 
Smith  would  agree,  broaden  the  scope  to 
Include  all  education  from  early  childhood 
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through  all  the  formal  and  Informal  types 
of  life-long  learning. 

To  address  the  broader  program  first,  I 
believe  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
must  now  be  given  a  chance  to  function. 
The  characterization  of  N.I.E."s  situation  so 
far  as  "Catch-22"  is  probably  fair,  as  it  has 
been  told  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  support 
without  having  been  provided  with  the  fiscal 
means  to  prove  Itself.  To  break  out  of  this 
cycle,  and  to  begin  to  make  progress  In  the 
admittedly  frustrating  area  of  educational 
research,  a  substantial  authorization  Is 
needed,  followed  by  accordingly  substantial 
appropriations. 

Essentially  the  same  can  be  said  about  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary 
Education,  which  we  regard  as  a  good  idea 
that  needs  a  larger  funding  level  in  order  to 
produce  the  payoffs  intended.  Don  Smith 
described  Minnesota's  Educational  Develop- 
ment Program  in  his  testimony,  mentioning 
our  goal  of  allocating  5%  of  the  University's 
Instructional  budget  to  a  program  of  sys- 
tematic development  and  renewal  of  our  edu- 
cational programs  to  meet  changing  and 
emerging  needs.  To  date,  we  have  Invested 
$500,000  In  this  program,  and  while  we  are 
encouraged  by  the  results,  we  are  discouraged 
by  the  knowledge  that  we  are  barely  scratch- 
ing the  surface. 

It  Is  more  discouraging,  however,  to  con- 
sider the  prospects  for  financing  program- 
matic and  personnel  renewal  over  the  next 
fifteen  years.  The  problem  I  see  ahead  is  the 
same  factor  I  mentioned  In  discussing  our 
abilities  to  maintain  and  Improve  our  sup- 
port programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 
UntU    1975.   what   modest   strides   post-sec- 
ondary education  has  been  able  to  make  In 
finding  new  and  better  ways  to  provide  edu- 
cation   has    been    financed    by    enrollment 
growth,    very    limited    discretionary    funds 
within  the  institutions,  limited  foundation 
and   federal   support,   and   much   overtime. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  enrollment  growth 
and  the  discretionary  income  it  has  some- 
times provided  can  no  longer   be  counted 
upon.  What  can  be  assured,  given  escalating 
costs  and  enrollment  predictions.  Is  that  we 
will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
state  and  private  money  for  renewal  pro- 
grams. For  both  public  and  private  univer- 
sities, the  states  and  the  private  contributors 
will  have  their  hands  full  meeting  the  re- 
curring budget  needs,  and  the  need  for  a 
national  program  of  non-recurring  project 
support  may  well  be  the  difference  between 
educational  vitality  and  a  serious  problem  of 
minimal  creative  change.  FIPSE  by  itself  will 
not  transform  post-secondary  education.  The 
marketplace,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  will  pro- 
duce the  major  changes,  but  FIPSE  can.  If 
funded  adequately,  provide  a  stimulus  for 
change  and  a  portion  of  the  resources  needed 
to  effect  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarks. 
I  have  provided  Senator  Mondale  with  some 
additional  materials  which  deal  with  student 
aid  programs  In  greater  detail,  and  I  hope 
my  comments  can  prove  helpful  to  the 
Committee. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
President  Ford  has  proclaimed  today  as 
a  National  Day  of  Prayer.  This  day  has 
special  significance  because  it  marks  the 
exact  200th  anniversary  of  the  first  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  in  America.  The  call 
to  prayer  was  a  primary  uniting  force  in 
binding  the  Colonies  together  in  their 
agonizing  efforts  for  independence  and  I 
thinlt  it  is  important  that  we  join  to- 
gether today  in  remembrance  of  those 
events  200  years  ago  and  in  recognition 
of  the  many  strides  we  have  made  as  a 
Nation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  proclamation 
on  this  National  Day  of  Prayer  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  further  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  a  pub- 
lication by  the  Thanks-Giving  Square 
Foundation  entitled  "The  First  Day  All 
America  Prayed  Together." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Day  of  Prayer,  1975 
(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 
A  proclamation 
As  we  begin  the  celebration  of  our  Bicen- 
tennial, it  is  fitting  to  recall  that  It  was  a 
profound  faith  in  God  which  inspired  the 
Founders  of  our  Nation.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  on  June  12, 1775.  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  caUed  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  all 
the  Colonies  to  unite,  on  a  designated  Thurs- 
day in  July,  in  "humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer."  This  was  our  first  national  day  of 
prayer. 

Americans  on  that  day  were  asked  to  ad- 
dress their  prayers  to  the  "Great  Governor 
of  the  World"  to  preserve  their  new  Union 
and  secure  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Those  first  prayers  were  answered  in  full 
measure.  The  Union  survives.  The  liberties 
for  which  our  forefathers  prayed  were  never 
so  secure  as  they  are  today.  But  material 
progress  and  human  achievement  often 
beckon  mankind  away  from  the  spiritual  vir- 
tues. 

As  we  prepare  to  matk  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  it  Is  my 
fervent  hope  that  Americans  will  not  forget 
that  it  was  prayer  that  helped  to  forge  our 
freedoms  and  foster  our  liberties. 

Let  us  now  pray — as  we  have  done  through- 
out our  history,  and  as  the  Congress  has  re- 
quested (66  Stat.  64)— for  the  wisdom  to 
continue  the  American  pilgrimage,  striving 
toward  a  nobler  existence  for  all  humanity. 
Let  us  ask  for  the  strength  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges that  face  our  Nation.  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  many  blessings  granted 
to  America  throughout  these  two  centuries. 
And  let  us  express  the  hope  that  our  lives 
may  continue  to  be  enriched  by  the  grace  of 
our  Maker. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday,  July  24,  1975,  as 
National  Day  of  Prayer,  1975. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  pray  that  day, 
each  after  his  or  her  own  manner  and  con- 
victions, for  unity  and  the  blessings  of  Free- 
dom throughout  our  land  and  for  peace  on 
earth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety-ninth. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

"WrrH  United  Hearts  .  .  ."  The  First  Day 
All  America  Prayed  Together 

They  may  have  discovered  a  secret  of  unity 
greater  than  anyone  imagined,  this  First 
Continental  Congress  which  convened  In 
PhUadelphla  on  September  6,  1774.  Despite 
their  diversity  they  found  they  could  pray 
together— and  a  year  later  they  found  that 
all  men  could. 

I. 

Religion  and  prayer  were  as  much  a  part 
ol  the  daUy  life  of  the  American  colonist 
as  the  tools  of  his  trade.  From  the  beginning 
Americans  had  observed  days  of  prayer,  fast- 
ing and  thanksgiving.  In  times  of  emergency 
and  deliverance,  they  all  resorted  to  a  higher 
power,  whether  they  were  native  Americans, 
Spanish,  French,  Africans,  or  English,  each 


in  his  own  settlement  or  colony  and  each  In 
his  own  way.  The  church  at  Salem  reached 
out  its  hand  in  sympathy  to  Plymouth  and 
the  New  England  colonies  recognized  the 
emergencies  and  deliverances  of  each  other 
A  gradual  working  of  the  principle  of  xuUon 
was  evident  from  the  first. 

Just  four  months  before  in  May  of  1774. 
George  Washington  and  his  wife  had  arriv^ 
in  Williamsburg  for  a  session  of  Virginia's 
House  of  Burgesses.  He  noted  In  his  diary 
"dined    at    the    Governor's    and    spent   the 
evening  at  Mrs.  Campbell's  (Tavern)."  The 
next  morning  he  and  the  other  delegates 
heard  the  startling  news.  The  British  had 
closed  Boston  Harbor  untU  such  time  as  the 
citizens  of  Boston  chose  to  pay  for  the  tea 
which  Sam  Adams'  "warriors"  had  dumped 
Into  the  bay.  It  was  the  latest  of  several 
provocations,  real   and  fancied,   which  the 
colonists  had  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
King's    government.    It    sent    shock    waves 
through   the   colonies.   There   was   "Infinite 
astonishment  and  equal  resentment"  among 
the  Burgesses.  Trained  for  a  century  in  repre- 
sentative government,  they  reacted  with  a 
flurry  of  proposals,  the  least  of  which  called 
for  a  Fast  Day  In  Virginia  to  implore  Divine 
Intervention  to  prevent  civil  war.  Reaching 
out  a  hand  of  sympathy  to  Massachusetts 
they  unanimously  ordered  the  members  to 
attend  "at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon" 
on  the  1st  of  June  to  go  in  procession  to  the 
church  for  prayers  and  a  sermon.  The  Royal 
Governor,  taking  it  as  an  offense  to  King  and 
Parliament,  Immediately  dissolved  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  It  met  anyway  in  the  Raleigh 
Tavern.  Among  other  things  it  sent  letters 
to  the  other  colonies  proposing  that  they 
meet  in  congress  "to  deliberate  on  measures 
which  the  united  interests  of  America  may 
require."  Within  four  months  this  had  be- 
come the  Continental  Congress  meeting  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  day  of  the  Fast,  George  Washington 
and  the  other  Burgesses  "went  to  church  and 
fasted  all  day,"  as  he  noted  In  his  diary. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  "The  effect  through 
the  whole  colony  was  like  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity." Another  observed,  "The  Fast  was 
observed  throughout  Virginia  with  such  rigor 
and  scruples  to  interdict  the  tasting  of  food 
between  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun." 
n. 
On  that  first  day,  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 5th,  the  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  met  at  City  Tavern  and  Coffee 
House  and  then  walked  down  the  brick 
sidewalks  about  two  blocks  to  Carpenter's 
Hall.  Washington  was  among  them,  a  tall 
man,  of  a  "hard  countenance,  yet  with  a  very 
young  look  and  an  easy,  soldier-like  air  and 
gesture  .  .  .  speaks  very  modestly  and  in 
determined   style   and   accent." 

There,  after  the  necessary  wrangling  over 
organization  and  representation  had  been 
settled,  Cushing  of  Massachusetts  proposed 
"to  open  the  business  with  praver."  Jay  of 
New  Tork  and  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina 
objected  "because  we  were  so  divided  In 
religious  sentiments,  some  Episcopalians, 
some  Quakers,  some  Anabaptists,  some  Pres- 
byterians and  some  Congregatlonallsts  so 
that  we  could  not  Join  in  the  seme  act  of 
worship".  The  issue  was  joined.  Here  was  an 
atmosphere  of  disunity  at  the  outset.  But 
the  whole  problem  was  unity — united  or  die — 
since  this  was  a  revolutionary  body  composed 
of  rebels  and  traitors  with  their  heads  In  a 
noose,  challenging  the  world's  most  powerful 
empire. 

At  that  point  Sam  Adams,  a  devout  Con- 
gregatlonallst.  "Father  of  the  Revolution" 
and  master  strategist,  arose.  He  said  he  was 
no  bigot.  He  added  that  he  could  hear  a 
prayer  from  a  gentleman  of  pletv  and  virtue 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  friend  to  his 
country.  He  electrified  the  Congress  by  pro- 
posing that  an  Anglican  clergyman  from 
Philadelphia  read  the  prayers.  By  this  un- 
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expected  act  of  tolerance,  the  atmosphere 
changed  completely  and  they  resolved  to  do 
so,  sending  the  newly  electea  President,  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  to  Invite  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Duche  at  nearby  Christ  Church. 

The  Reverend  Jacob  Duche  appeared  the 
next  morning  in  his  robes  and  read  several 
prayers  in  the  established  form  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  and  then  read  the  35th  Psalm. 
"Tou  must  remember  this  was  the  next 
morning  after  we  heard  the  horrible  rumor 
of  the  cannonade  of  Boston,"  wrote  John 
Adams  (the  bells  of  the  city  had  been  tolling 
for  two  days).  "I  never  saw  a  greater  effect 
upon  an  audience.  It  seemed  as  if  Heaven 
had  ordained  the  Psalm  to  be  read  on  that 
morning,  'Plead  my  cause,  O  Lord,  with  those 
who  strive  with  me;  fight  against  them  that 
fight  against  me.  Take  hold  of  shield  and 
buckler,  and  stand  up  for  mine  help.' "  Then 
Mr.  Duche,  "unexpected  to  everybody  struck 
out  Into  an  extemporaneous  prayer  which 
filled  the  bosom  of  every  man  present.  I  con- 
fess I  never  heard  a  better  prayer  or  one  so 
well  pronounced."  He  prayed  "without  book 
about  ten  minutes,  so  pertinently,  with  such 
fervency,  purity,  and  sublimity  of  style  and 
sentiment  .  .  .  that  even  the  Quakers  shed 
tears."  Duche  was  afterward  appointed  the 
first  Chaplain  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Here  the  little  parliament  of  merchants, 
lawyers  and  planters,  with  educational  at- 
tainments at  least  as  high  as  those  found  at 
the  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  dis- 
covered the  answer  to  their  first  problem. 
The  more  thoughtful  members  knew  they 
had  to  create  some  unity  out  of  the  disunity 
of  America.  They  had  taken  the  first  step — 
a  spirit  of  unity  among  themselves — on  a  deep 
level. 

m. 
In  the  spring  of  1775  events  were  beginning 
to  avalanche.  The  tension  and  anxiety  showed 
In  the  fast  day  proclamations  in  many  col- 
onies— and  three  of  the  New  England  colonies 
went  so  far  as  to  issue  two.  John  Hancock  and 
Sam  Adams,  fleeing  the  British  near  Boston, 
were  warned  by  Paul  Revere  and  they  scram- 
bled Into  a  hiding  place  in  the  woods  while 
the  redcoats  made  their  disastrous  retreat 
from  Lexington  on  AprU  19th.  As  soon  as 
they  dared  venture  forth,  they  set  out  on 
their  Journey  to  Philadelphia  for  the  Second 
Continental  Congress.  The  first  shot  bad 
been  fired. 

This  morning  of  May  10th  very  few  of  the 
45  delegates  from  11  colonies  who  assembled 
for  the  Second  Continental  Congress  could 
have  imagined  they  would  remain  in  session 
almost  continuously  throughout  the  next  14 
years.  The  members  again  agreed  to  "open 
the  business  with  prayer."  Events  and  possi- 
bilities held  the  members  in  awe,  "the  scenes 
before  us  are  so  va?t  ...  I  tremble  when  I 
think  of  their  .  .  .  importance.  May  the  God 
of  Wisdom  preside."  wrote  Silas  Deane.  Be- 
cause of  the  times.  The  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  had  recom- 
mended a  Fast  Day  to  their  congregations, 
but  added,  "The  Congress  .  .  .  may  probably 
appoint  a  fast."  so  that  day  should  be  kept. 
Finally,  on  Wednesday,  June  7th,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  resolved  that  the  20th  of  July 
be  "observed  throughout  the  12  united 
colonies  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fast  and 
prayer"  and  appointed  a  committee  includ- 
ing John  Adams  to  bring  in  a  resolution. 
John  Adams  was  40,  a  fourth  generation 
American  who  had  studied  for  the  ministry, 
but  had  become  a  lawyer  (and  later  second 
President  of  the  United  States). 

As  the  first  order  of  business  the  following 
Monday  morning,  the  completed  resolution 
was  presented  not  "to  the  12  united  colonies" 
but  to  "the  inhabitants  of  all  the  English 
colonies  on  the  continent"  and  began  by 
asserting  that  "The  Great  Governor  of  the 
World  .  .  .  conducts  the  course  of  nature  .  .  . 
(and)  frequently  infiuences  the  mind  of 
men  to  serve  the  wise  and  gracious  purposes 


of  his  providential  government."  (God  the 
provider  was  stressed  3  times  in  the  first 
paragraph)  Considering  the  "present  critical, 
alarming  and  calamitous  state  of  these 
colonies,"  the  day  of  prayer  was  recom- 
mended, "that  we  may  with  united  hearts 
and  voice"  confess  our  sins  and  offer  sup- 
plications to  the  "merciful  disposer  of  all 
events."  It  asks  that  "these  colonics  may  be 
ever  under  the  care  and  protection  of  a  kind 
providence"  and  that  measures  may  be  taken 
for  "preserving  the  union,"  that  America  may 
"soon  behold  a  gracious  Interposition  of 
Heaven"  and  finally  that  their  "civil  and 
religious  privileges  may  be  secured  to  the 
latest  posterity."  Whether  their  prayers  were 
answered,  we.  200  years  later,  should  say. 

Congress  approved  the  report,  apparently 
unanimously,  and  brdered  it  published  In 
newspapers  and  handbills.  That  same  busy 
week,  it  resolved  to  raise  ten  companies  of 
expert  riflemen  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  Join  the  army  in  Boston. 
"Colonel  Washington  appears  in  Congress  in 
his  uniform  and  by  his  great  experience  and 
ability  in  military  matters  is  of  much  service 
to  us,"  John  Adams  wTOte  to  his  wife.  By 
Thursday  they  resolved  to  appoint  a  general 
to  command  the  continental  forces  "for  the 
defense  of  American  liberty"  and  Washington 
was  unanimously  elected.  Hancock  wrote 
Massachusetts  with  the  comment,  "He  is  a 
gentleman  you  will  all  like"  and  added  at 
the  end,  "I  have  sent  you  the  orders  for  a 
fast  thro'  the  continent  which  please  to 
make  public."  Unfortunately,  by  the  time 
the  letter  was  received,  Joseph  Warren,  to 
whom  the  letter  was  addreswed,  had  already 
been  killed  on  June  17th  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

The  second  great  step  had  been  taken.  The 
spirit  of  unity  had  formed  in  Congress  when 
they  decided  on  that  first  day  in  1774  that 
they  could  pray  and  think  and  act  together. 
Now  they  had  strength  in  the  conviction 
that  an  entire  continent  could  pray  and 
think  and  act  together. 

This  declaration  of  dependence  on  God 
began  to  forge  the  soul  a  year  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  formed  the  na- 
tion. It  may  have  instilled  the  Inner  strength 
for  a  new  Idaa  and  a  new  nation  to  live, 
survive  and  change  the  world.  A  commentator 
has  put  it,  "the  rebels  of  the  First  Continen- 
tal Congress  .  .  .  were  united  in  the  firm 
persuasion  of  a  righteous  cause  .  .  .  their 
faith  was  strong  enough  to  move  mountains. 
Their  deity  was  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  sects  could  not  divide  them. 
Cynics  ...  do  not  create  nations." 

IV. 

Thus,  a  Thu'-sday  in  July  of  1775  became 
the  first  Day  of  F»rayer  "thro'  the  continent" 
uniting  tht-  people  of  the  scattered  colonies 
In  an  ancient,  deep  and  well  understood 
way  at  the  level  of  their  local  churches. 
Never  in  America  had  a  special  day  of  prayer 
for  all  the  people  been  set  aside  by  an 
English  King.  But,  here  was  the  first  posi- 
tive action  that  the  Continental  Congress 
requested  of  every  "inhabitant  of  all  the 
English  colonies  on  this  continent."  And  that 
first  action  was  prayer.  History  records  that 
thousands  solemnly  went  to  church  and 
fasted  from  sunrise  to  sunset  from  Georgia 
to  New  Hampshire  and  in  the  camps  of  the 
Continental  Army  outside  occupied  Boston. 
As  the  body  of  the  nation  was  forming — so 
was  its  soul — by  a  deliberate  and  public 
act  of  prayer. 

The  Continental  Congress  itself  set  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion  by  walking  In  a  body 
on  the  morning  of  the  Fast  Day  the  4  blocks 
from  the  State  House  (Independence  Hall) 
to  Christ  Church.  To  this  extraordinary  con- 
gregation of  the  entire  Congress,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Duche,  the  chaplain  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  preached  a  memorable  ser- 
mon, "The  American  Vine"  from  the  14th 
verse  of  the  80th  Psalm.  "Return  we  beseech 


thee    O    God    of   Hosts!    Look    down    from 
Heaven  and  behold  and  visit  this  Vine  I" 

A  surprise  greeted  Congress  after  their  re- 
turn to  the  State  House  to  resume  business 
that  morning.  An  official  message  had  just 
been  brought  from  Georgia,  "so  late  in  the 
American  cause",  that  they  had  Joined  the 
Continental  Congress — the  final  colony.  This 
first  Prayer  Day  was  the  day  we  actually  be- 
came "the  13  colonies" — one  of  the  blessings 
of  union  earnestly  prayed  for.  Soon  13  stripes 
and  later  13  stars  would  appear  on  the  flags. 
That  evening,  ilie  uoutinental  Congress 
walked  the  few  blocks  over  to  Dr.  Alison's 
church,  the  First  Presbyterian,  to  complete 
that  exciting  first  Prayer  Day  they  had  ap- 
pointed so  solemnly  for  a  continent.  John 
Adams  wrote,  from  Philadelphia,  "our  fast 
day  has  been  kept  more  strictly  and  more  de- 
voutly than  Sunday  was  ever  observed  In  this 
city." 

George  Washington  had  already  gone  to 
Cambridge,  to  take  command  of  the  Contin- 
ental Army.  He  issued  an  order  of  the  day 
directing  his  troops  to  observe  the  Fast 
"With  united  hearts  and  voice  .  .  ." 

"It  is  strictly  enjoined  on  all  Officers  and 
Soldiers  (not  upon  duty)  to  attend  Divine 
Service,  at  the  accustomed  places  of  wor- 
ship, as  weU  as  in  the  Lines,  as  the  En- 
campments and  Quarters,  and  it  is  expected 
that  all  those  who  go  to  worship  do  take 
their  Arms,  Ammunition  and  Accoutrements 
and  are  prepared  for  immediate  action  If 
called  upon  . . ." 

At  Roxbury-Camp  near  Boston  the  preach- 
er stated  "such  a  fast  is  proclaimed  as  this 
land  never  before  saw." 

At  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  Ezra  Stiles 
wrote  that  all  the  congregations  observed  the 
Fast  Day  with  services  including  the  Jewish 
Synagogue. 

At  Christmas  Bridge  and  Newcastle  In  Del- 
aware, the  sermon  declared  that  there  were 
not  less  "than  two  millions  of  Intelligent 
Beings,  this  day,  engaged  in  the  same  public 
acts  of  religious  worship;  this  grand  assem- 
bly of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent." 
"My  God,  how  important  the  day!  How  sol- 
emn the  scene!" 

V. 

The  long  rifle  and  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington are  said  to  be  the  deciding  factors 
of  the  Revolution.  Washington  was  a  man 
of  prayer — it  shows  in  actions  and  words.  In 
Virginia  he  had  voted  for  the  Fast.  At  the 
First  and  Second  Continental  Congress  he 
votad  to  open  with  prayer  and  then  voted 
for  the  Fast  Day  for  the  continent.  In  Boston, 
he  observed  the  fast  and  in  the  fall  his  troops 
celebrated  the  Thanksgiving  Day  ordered  by 
the  Provincial  Congress.  Near  Philadelphia  in 
1777  his  troops  observed  the  first  American 
Thanksgiving  the  day  before  digging  In  for 
the  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  As  President,  he 
issued  the  first  Presidential  Proclamation  of 
Thanksgiving  and  in  his  Farewell  Address  he 
stated,  "of  all  the  dispositions  .  .  .  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  Indispensable  ...  a  necessary 
spring  of  popular  government."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  last  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion he  opened  a  worldwide  vista  that  has 
hardly  been  surpassed,  ".  .  .  impart  all  the 
blessings  we  possess  or  ask  for  ourselves  to 
the  whole  family  of  mankind." 

The  nation  and  its  prayer  tradition  were 
formed  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
men — among  them  Sam  Adams,  John  Han- 
cock, John  Adams  and  George  Washington — 
the  Father  of  the  Revolution,  a  President  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  the  Second  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Commanding  General  and  the 
First  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  1775  Prayer  Day  was  the  first  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  Prayer, 
Fasting  or  Thanksgiving  in  war  and  peace 
that  record  the  crises  of  America.  During 
the  Revolution  Congress  each  year  appointed 
a  Fast  In  the  spring  and  beginning  in  1777 
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a  Tbanksgivlng  In  the  fall.  A  strong  heritage 
of  humility  and  gratitude  was  given  the 
Infant  nation. 

A  few  years  later  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle 
observed  as  a  visitor,  "there  Is  no  country 
.  .  .  (where)  religion  retains  a  greater  in- 
fluence over  the  souls  of  men  than  In 
America." 

Many  years  later  James  Bryce  In  analyzing 
our  American  Institutions  stated,  "It  was 
religious  zeal  and  the  religious  conscience 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  .  .  .  those  colonies  whose  spirit 
has  In  such  a  large  measure  passed  Into  the 
whole  nation". 

The  Old  Testament  experience  on  the 
frontiers  of  a  new  land  led  these  founding 
fathers  to  think  In  unlversals.  It  Is  remark- 
able that  the  prayer  proclamations  of  Amer- 
ica have  retained  this  Old  Testament  and 
universal  flavcH- — words  that  ring  true  to 
Jew,  Christian,  Moslem  and  people  every- 
where— a  prophetic  Insight  for  such  a  small 
group  of  men. 

This  first  day  the  continent  prayed  to- 
gether may  have  given  something  even  more 
basic  to  American  life.  The  practice  of  pray- 
ing together,  relating  faith  and  events,  re- 
peated many  times  over  the  years,  has 
taught  people  with  creeds  that  were  once 
fiercely  exclusive,  a  tolerance  and  respect 
that  may  have  saved  us  from  the  religious 
conflict  that  seems  to  keep  plaguing  every 
other  continent. 

A  persistent  American  notion  Is  that 
prayer  and  national  well-being  are  some- 
how Intertwined— that  freedom  Is  holy,  a 
gift  of  Ood.  It  Is  engrained  deeply  In  the 
American  consciousness,  as  In  the  people 
of  ancient  Israel,  that  when  we  loee  that 
aense  of  the  holy,  we  lose  our  freedom. 

In  a  tragic  hour  for  America,  less  than  a 
hundred  years  after  Its  birth,  when  Days  of 
Prayer  had  been  abandoned  for  45  vears  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Uncoln  aald  In 
the  Past  Day  Proclamation  of  1863: 

"We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
choicest  bounties  of  Heaven:  we  have  been 
preserved  these  many  years  In  peace  and 
prosperity;  we  have  grown  In  numbers, 
wealth,  and  power  as  no  other  nation  has 
ever  grown. 
"But  we  have  forgotten  God. 
"We  have  vainly  imagined  In  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  our  hearts  that  all  these  bless- 
ings were  produced  by  some  superior  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  our  own. 

"Intoxicated  with  unbroken  success  we 
have  become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel'  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace 
too  proud  to  pray  to  the  Ood  that  made  us." 
The  revolution  of  the  human  spirit 
started  In  North  America  by  the  Day  of 
Prayer  proclaimed  on  June  12,  1775 free- 
dom as  a  holy  gift— Is  a  revolution  that 
hasnt  stopped. 

In  Congress,  Monday.  Jvire  12.  1775 
As  the  Oreat  Governor  of  the  World,  by  his 
Supreme  and  universal  Providence,  not  only 
conducts  the  Course  of  Nature  with  unerring 
Wisdom  and  Rectitude,  but  frequently  Influ- 
ences the  Minds  of  Men  to  serve  the  wise  and 
gracious  Purposes  of  His  providential  Gov- 
ernment: and  It  being,  at  all  Times,  our  In- 
dlspenslble  Duty  devoutly  to  acknowledge  His 
superintending  Providence,  especially  In 
Times  of  Impending  Danger,  and  public 
Calamity,  to  reverence  and  adore  His  Im- 
mutable Justice,  as  well  as  to  Implore  His 
merciful  Interposition  for  our  Deliverance. 

This  Congress,  therefore,  considering  the 
present  critical,  alarming  and  calamitous 
State  of  these  Colonies,  do  earnestly  recom- 
mend, that  Thursday,  the  Twentieth  Day  of 
July  next,  be  observed  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
all  the  English  Colonies  on  this  Continent 
as  a  Day  of  public  Humiliation,  Pasting  and 
ft^yer,  that  we  may,  with  united  Hearts  and 
Voices,  unfelgnedly  confess  and  deplore  our 
many  sins,  and  offer  up  our  Joint  Suppllca- 
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tlons  to  the  All-wise,  Omnipotent  and  Merci- 
ful Disposer  of  all  Events,  humbly  beseech- 
ing Him  to  forgive  our  Iniquities,  to  remove 
our  present  Calamities,  to  avert  those  deso- 
lating Judgments  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened, and  to  bless  our  rightful   Sovereign, 
King  George  the  Hid.  and  Inspire  him  with 
Wisdom  to  discern  and  pursue  the  true  In- 
terest of  all  his  Subjects — that  a  speedy  End 
may  be   put   to   the   civil   Discord   between 
Great-Britain   and   the   American    Colonies, 
without  further  Effusion  of  Blood, — and  that 
the  British  Nation  may  be  Influenced  to  re- 
gard the  Things  that  belong  to  her  Peace, 
before    they   are   bid    from    her   Eyes, — that 
these  Colonies  may  be  ever  under  the  Care 
and  Protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  be 
prospered    In   all    their   Interests. — that   the 
divine  Blessing  may  descend  and  rest  upon 
all  our  civil  Rulers,  and  upon  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  People,  in  their  several  As- 
semblies and  Conventions,  that  they  may  be 
directed  to  wise  and  effectual  Measures  for 
preserving  the  Union,  and  securing  the  Just 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Colonies,— that 
Virtue   and   true  Religion   may  revive   and 
flourish    throughout    our   Land, — and    that 
America  may  soon  behold  a  gracious  Inter- 
position of  Heaven  for  the  Redress  of  her 
many  Grievances,  the  Restoration  of  her  In- 
vaded   Rights,    a    Reconciliation    with    the 
Parent  State,  on  Terms  constitutional  and 
honorable  to  both, — and  that  her  civil  and 
religious  Privileges  may  be  secured  to  the 
latest  Posterity.  And  It  Is  recommended  to 
Christians  of  all  Denominations  to  assemble 
for  public  Worship,  and  to  abstain  from  ser- 
vile Labour  and  Recreations  on  said  Day. 
By  Order  of  the  Congress, 

John  Hancock,  President. 


CONGRESS  BUMBLES  ON  OIL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  in  today's  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  which  berates  the  "con- 
gressional majority"  for  "irresponsibility 
and  opportunism"  while  praising  Presi- 
dent Ford  for  his  firm  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  Bumbles  on  Oil  While  Mr.  Ford 
Stands  Firm 
"Impasse"  and  "confrontation"  are  the 
commonest  terms  being  applied  these  days 
to  executive-legislative  relations  In  Washing- 
tan  on  the  subject  of  petroleum.  Inviting 
as  they  are,  we  find  "irresponsibility"  and 
"opportunism"  come  closer  to  the  mark. 

The  onus  of  those  fallings  falls  squarely 
on  the  Congressional   majority. 

President  Ford  has  proposed  that  the  com- 
plex price-control  system  on  domestic  crude 
oU  be  phased  out  over  30  months,  allowing 
American  raw  petroleum  to  rise  to  a  free- 
market  level,  with  provisions  that  windfall 
profits  be  compensated  out  by  tax  measures. 
The  Congress  has  rebuked  him,  most  lately 
with  a  vote  yesterday  turning  down  the 
phase-out  proposal.  It  sent  him  Instead  a 
bUl  that  not  only  would  have  extended  the 
control  system,  but  would  have  lowered 
some  of  the  ceilings.  Mr.  Ford  wisely  vetoed 
that  bit  of  nonsense. 

That  leaves  the  clock  ticking.  On  Aug.  31, 
the  control  program's  expiration  date  will 
chime.  The  effect,  If  nothing  else  is  agreed 
upon:  Instant  decontrol. 
America  could  suffer  far  worse  fates. 
Predictions  are  difficult  because  of  many 
complex  market  and  demand  factors.  aU 
greatly  muddled  by  a  recent  past  of  bum- 
bling by  government  Intervention  and  de- 


fiant secrecy  by  oil  companies.  No  serious 
economist  we've  heard  from  has  any  con- 
fidence about  precisely  what  immediate  or 
phased  decontrol  will  bring  In  the  way  of 
consumer  prices,  reduction  of  Imports  or  new 
petroleum  development. 

But  one  thing  Is  Indisputable,  or  at  least 
we  find  It  disputed  by  no  reasonably  persua- 
sive argument  or  Congressional  tub -thump- 
Ing.  That  is  that  America  Is  Importing  and 
consuming  more  petroleum,  especially  in  the 
form  of  gasoline,  than  is  healthy  for  the 
future. 

No  one  Is  particularly  happy  about  having 
to  pay  more  money  out  of  pocket  for  any- 
thing. It  is  clear  that  the  Congressional 
Democrats  are  responding  to  that  phenom- 
enon by  blocking,  stalling  and  majority- 
rattling.  But  If  Santa  Claus  lives— and  we 
wouldn't  deny  that— It  Is  not  by  benefit  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus. 

The  healthiest  imaginable  outcome  of  the 
struggle  wUl  be  for  America  to  cut  consump- 

tlon  of  petroleum  over  the  long  term by 

austerity,  by  conservation,  by  use  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  The  healthiest  time  to 
get  on  with  proceeding  toward  that  outcome 
Is  now.  In  the  International  market,  Ecuador 
Is  openly  cutting  crude  prices;  many  of  the 
Arab  producers  are  showing  weakening  in 
the  solidarity  of  the  OPEC  cartel;  Iran  is 
showing  economic  instability  by  pulling  out 
of  its  Pan-Am  pvurchase  plan. 

Thus  to  free  American  oU  producers  from 
price  controls  right  now  would  be  a  body 
blow  to  the  non-American  cartel  which  could 
help  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  And  to  drop 
controls  would  tend  either  to  allow  gasoUne 
prices  to  rise  naturally — and  thus  naturally 
begin  to  reduce  consumption — or  demon- 
strate that  additional  measures  will  be 
needed  to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  Ford  has  done  well  thus  far  In  stand- 
ing firm  against  the  Congress's  short-sighted 
expediency.  He  will  do  better  yet  to  remain 
as  firm  In  the  future. 


COOPERATION  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT  CRUCIAL  TO 
REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
regulatory  reform  is  a  matter  of  high 
priority  to  us  all  for  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  future  well-being  of 
this  Nation,  It  does  not  take  any  extra- 
ordinary savant  to  see  that  the  regu- 
latory process  is  at  present  not  serving 
the  public  as  well  as  it  might.  Too  often 
contradictions,  confusion,  and  delay 
seem  to  be  business  as  usual  with  the 
regulatory  agencies.  These  independent 
regulatory  commissions  are  the  result 
of  some  four-score  years  of  impoverished 
attempts  to  adjust  private  enterprise 
to  public  needs.  The  aims  of  our  fore- 
bears were  noble  ones,  but  xmfortunately 
their  efforts  resulted  in  creating  organi- 
zations which  do  not  now  fit  the  de- 
mands of  our  quickly  changing  world. 
The  time  has  long  since  been  ripe  for  a 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  entire 
regulatory  apparatus. 

It  is  good  to  see  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  White  House,  in  full  cooper- 
ation with  the  Congress,  in  this  monu- 
mental job  of  revamping  the  fundamen- 
tal aims  and  goals  of  regulation.  It  is 
through  cooperation  and  not  confronta- 
tion that  we  will  get  results;  through 
consultation  and  not  rhetoric  that  we 
will  solve  the  problem. 

The  Senate  has  dramatically  shown 
its  commitment  to  the  Idea  of  progres- 
sive regulatory  reform  by  its  recent  over- 
whelming  approval   of   legislation    (8 
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200)  creating  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy,  not  a  regulatory  agency.  The 
principal  role  of  that  new  agency  will 
be  to  facilitate  citizen  participation  in 
those  important  health,  safety,  and  eco- 
nomic decisions  which  most  directly  con- 
cern each  and  every  American.  I  am 
confident  that  the  House  will  shortly  ap- 
prove such  legislation  in  a  similarly  de- 
cisive manner.  And  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  join  in  seeing  the  critical  value 
of  such  an  agency  in  restructuring  the 
direction  and  assuring  the  fairness  of 
Government  regulation. 

Months  ago  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 71  within  the  Government  Opera- 
tion Committee.  It  provides  for  a  15- 
month  joint  study,  hopefully  to  soon  get 
underway,  of  some  of  the  key  issues  of 
regulatory  reform.  The  study  will  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  Operations  and  Commerce 
Committees  of  the  Senate.  As  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  am  working 
with  Chairman  Abe  Ribicoff  very  closely 
on  this  matter  and  have  every  hope  for 
the  success  of  our  eCforts.  Senator  Ribi- 
coff has  appropriately  assigned  a  top 
priority  to  this  endeavor. 

The  joint  study  will  evaluate  proposals 
for  improving  the  effectiveness,  efficiency, 
and  responsiveness  to  the  public  of  regu- 
latory agencies  and  among  the  issues  to 
be  considered  will  be  proposals  for — 

(A)  encouraging  the  enunciation  of  broad 
policy  guidelines  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
Instead  of  continuing  to  permit  unclear  poli- 
cies to  develop  Impliedly  through  a  series  of 
case-by-case  decisions  or  adjudications  in- 
volving differing  facts  and  circumstances; 

(B)  making  the  regulatory  responsibilities 
of  selected  or  all  regulatory  agencies  more 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
quiring simultaneous  submission  of  budget 
and  legislative  requests  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  by  permitting  each  regula- 
torj'  agency  to  Independently  control  and 
supervise  Its  own  litigation  In  the  Federal 
courts; 

(C)  eliminating  coUeglal  commissions  al- 
together or  selectively,  and  replacing  the 
commission  form  with  a  single  administrator; 

(D)  revising  procedures  for  selecting  com- 
missioners and  reviewing  their  qualifications. 
Including  the  designation  or  establishment 
of  a  distinguished  Board  of  Regulatory  Re- 
view to  provide  Its  recommendations  or 
guidance  on  names  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  possible  appointees  for  regulatory 
agency  positions; 

(E)  revamping  the  confilct-of-lnterest 
statutes  or  their  applicability  to  regulatory 
agency  officials,  so  as  to  limit  the  movement 
of  persons  from  a  regulated  Industry  or  a  re- 
lated Industry  to  the  agency  which  regulates 
that  Industry,  and  the  movement  of  p>ersons 
from  the  agency  back  to  the  regulated  In- 
dustry; 

(P)  limiting  the  removal  of  regulatory 
agency  officials  to  reasons  relating  to  their 
inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
In  office; 

(O)  making  regulatory  agency  officials.  In 
their  personal  capacity,  civilly  or  criminally 
responsible  for  Intentional  misuse  or  abuse 
of  their  office  for  reasons  relating  to  (1)  their 
disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  confiden- 
tial or  privileged  Information;  (11)  their  faU- 
ure  to  make  Information  available  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act;  (ill)  their  failure  to  open  up  agency 
meetings,  sessions,  and  agency  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings  and  sessions  to  the  public; 
or  (Iv)  their  neglect  or  failure  to  carry  out 


the  provisions  of  the  laws  administered  by 
them; 

(H)  providing  for  the  payment  of  reason- 
able costs  and  expenses  in  agency  proceed- 
ings of  interveners  on  behalf  of  the  public 
or  consumer  interests  and  an  assessment 
of  the  manner  by  which  such  a  proposal 
might  be  Implemented  across  the  board  in- 
cluding the  anticipated  costs  therefor; 

(I)  creating  a  new  Administrative  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  an  expert  Judicial  unit 
to  handle  agencies; 

(J)  amending  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  and  modifying  agency  rules  to  ex- 
pedite regulatory  agency  proceedings  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  more  timely  decision- 
making and  preventing  wasteful  costs  at- 
tendant to  agency  delays; 

(K)  substituting  direct  subsidies,  where 
appropriate,  for  complicated  and  cumber- 
some regulatory  schemes,  with  hidden  taxes 
and  costs,  which  aim  at  achieving  a  particu- 
lar economic  or  social  purpose; 

(L)  Improving  the  Information-gathering, 
analysis,  storage,  and  retrieval  systems  with- 
in the  regulatory  agencies  while  lessening 
the  paperwork  burden  both  within  the 
agencies  and  within  the  regulated  Industries 
by  avoiding  needless  duplication;  and 

(M)  providing  for  more  effective  means  of 
Informing  the  public  of  the  activities  within 
the  regulatory  agencies  and  their  specific  or 
general  impact  on  the  public  Interest  In 
matters  of  particular  Importance  or  Impact; 

At  every  step  of  the  way,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  executive  branch  will 
lend  its  insights  and  influence  to  work 
with  us  in  achieving  a  viable  solution. 
President  Ford  personally  has  shown 
great  foresight  in  making  Federal  regu- 
latory reform  one  of  his  major  goals.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  progress  is  made 
speedily  in  giving  the  American  people  a 
truly  responsive  government. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  Its  relevance, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  July  10,  1975  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Regulatory  Reform,  attended  by 
the  President  and  the  commissioners  of 
most  of  the  major  regulatory  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

This  White  House. 
Washington,  July  ZZ,  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pebct, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Thank  you  for  meeting  with 
me  in  late  June  to  discuss  how  we  can  work 
together  to  review  and  modernize  our  federal 
regulatory  system.  Since  then  I  have  taken 
several  actions  I  want  you  to  know  about. 

On  July  10,  I  met  with  the  Commissioners 
of  the  ten  Independent  Regulatory  Agencies. 
At  that  time  I  expressed  my  concern  about 
costly  or  outdated  regulation  and  empha- 
sized that  this  concern  is  shared  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  Enclosed  la 
a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  which  you 
may  find  useful. 

I  am  also  seeking  significant  regulatory 
reforms  In  the  Executive  branch.  At  the 
Cabinet  meeting  on  July  16,  I  asked  the 
members  of  my  Administration  to  work  for 
Improvements  In  Executive  branch  regula- 
tion in  their  own  departments. 

I  am  confident  our  collective  efforts  wUl 
receive  many  of  the  problems  discussed  at 
our  June  meeting.  I  look  forward  to  meeting 
again  with  you  and  other  Members  of  your 
Congressional  regulatory  reform  group  soon 
to  continue  our  talks  on  this  Important  na- 
tional issue. 

Sincerely, 

Jerrt  Ford. 


(The  White  House,  the  East  Room,  July  10, 

19751 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Vice  President 

Nelson   A.   Rockefeller,   Wrrn   Members 

OF  THE   Cabinet   and   Commissioners   or 

THE  10  Independent  Regulatory  Agencies 

The  Presideitt:  Won't  you  all  sit  down, 
please. 

Good  morning.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  members 
of  the   various  regulatory  agencies. 

I  win  make  an  Initial  relatively  short 
statement,  to  be  followed  by  Rod  HUls, 
being  the  moderator,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  four  topics  which  are  on  the  agenda, 
and  Paul  MacAvoy  will  give  an  Introductory 
remark  or  two  concerning  each  subject,  and, 
then,  as  I  think  all  of  you  have  been  told, 
there  will  be  one  and  perhaps  several  from 
each  of  the — well,  from  some  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies,  make  an  Introductory  ob- 
servation and  comment  and  then  a  period 
will  be  given  in  each  case  for  members  of 
the  various  regulatory  agencies  to  make  ob- 
servations  and   comments. 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  I  feel 
very  deeply  that  we  must  seriously  consider 
the  costs  to  the  American  consumers  of  all 
government  activities,  and  this,  of  course. 
Includes  regulatory  agencies.  Regulatory  re- 
form Is  a  theme  that  arose  repeatedly  In  the 
course  of  last  faU's  Economic  Summit 
Meeting.  It  is  a  theme  that  is  finding,  as 
I  travel  around  the  country,  growing  public 
attention  and  support,  both  in  popular  and 
economic  literature,  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  In  the  Congress,  and,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  among  the  government  regulators 
themselves. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  met  with  twenty- 
four  Members  of  Congress  on  this  particular 
matter.  There  was  unanimity  In  this  bi- 
partisan group  that  we  must  examine  our 
regulatory  practices  to  make  sure  they  are 
meeting  our  present  needs.  There  was  agree- 
ment that  competition  should  be  relied  on 
whenever  possible  and  that  where  regu- 
lation Is  unnecessary  it  should  be  avoided. 

Also  there  was  a  persistent  concern  ex- 
pressed by  this  group  that  some  government 
regulation  costs  the  country  more  than  It 
returns  In  benefits,  and  that  the  regulatory 
process  often  benefits  special  Interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

Finally,  there  was  consensus  that  the  Im- 
portant public  service  role  of  the  commis- 
sions must  be  refiected  In  the  attitude  of 
the  regulators,  and  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
sumer must  always  be  the  first  concern  on 
ihelr  minds. 

I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  costs  which 
regulation  imposes  on  private  citizens 
should  be  faced  very  squarely.  Every  citi- 
zen should  be  aware  that  In  some  cases  the 
costs  In  some  cases  mean  higher  prices,  re- 
duced efficiency,  less  consumer  choice  and 
fewer   imaginative   Ideas. 

In  calling  today's  meeting,  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  problems  reside  exclusively  in 
your  agencies  or  commissions.  Regulations 
that  Impose  costs  on  consumers  can  also  be 
found  In  Cabinet  departments  and  In  the 
intricate,  sometimes  invisible  web  of  laws 
and  regulations  at  State  and  local  levels. 

My  Administration  Is  focusing  public  at- 
tention on  the  need  to  eliminate  or  to  mini- 
mize unnecessary  controls.  We  should  recog- 
nize that  occasionally  government  policies 
which  appear  to  be  in  the  short-term  public 
Interest  are  In  fact  detrimental  to  long-term 
consumer  interests. 

I  am  asking  for  yotir  continued  and  in- 
tensified help  in  identifying  ways  the  com- 
mission can  assist  in  our  coUective  efforts  to 
restore  Inventiveness  and  growth  In  the 
American  economy.  As  we  look  for  short-term 
solutions,  we  must  also  chart  a  course  that 
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permanently  relieves  the  economy  of  \innec- 
essary  long-term  impediments. 

In  some  Instances,  the  circumstances 
which  caused  government  to  institute  regu- 
latory schemes  have  changed.  You  should  be 
the  leaders  in  Identifying  areas  where  regu- 
lation should  be  eliminated  or  substantially 
revised.  You  have  been  given,  by  laWj  ex- 
traordinary authority  to  regulate  the  econ- 
omy for  the  public  good.  With  these  unusual 
powers  and  responsibilities,  you  must  func- 
tion as  models  of  effective  and  open  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  four  major  areas  that  deserve 
very  careful  attention : 

First,  there  must  be  a  constant  effort  to 
improve  each  commission's  ability  to  Identify 
the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  current  and 
proposed  regulations.  You  should  make  sure 
that  the  quality  of  your  economic  analysis 
matches  your  high  standards  of  legal 
professionalism. 

In  particular,  the  costs  as  well  as  the  bene- 
fits of  restricting  competition  must  be  con- 
sidered. Also,  the  benefits  of  worthwhile  so- 
cial goals  must  be  weighed  against  their 
economic  costs  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  you  know,  I  have  ordered  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  prepare  an  inflation 
impact  statement  on  each  of  their  major 
proposals.  I  am  pleased  that  the  House  o{ 
Representatives  has  changed  its  rules  to  re- 
quire similar  analysis — and  I  note  that  the 
Senate,  in  several  similar  measures,  is  doing 
the  same  thing.  I  ask  each  of  you  to  give 
this  matter  the  highest  priority. 

Second,  we  must  make  every  possible  step 
to  make  sure  that  the  backlog  and  the  delays 
in  regulatory  proceedings  do  not  weaken  the 
public  belief  in  an  equitable  and  efficient 
regulatory  system.  If  legislation  is  needed, 
you  may  be  certain  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  will  provide  such  laws. 
Third,  the  public  can  rightfully  expect  that 
you  will  be  the  leaders  in  suggesting  appro- 
priate legislative  changes  in  your  authorizing 
statutes. 

Fourth,  I  have  asked  all  departments  and 
all  agencies  to  reexamine  their  present  pro- 
cedures for  assuring  that  the  consumers'  in- 
terests prevail.  I  believe  that  competition 
In  product  quality  and  price  is  the  best  con- 
stuner  protection.  By  freeing  entry,  adding 
to  rate  flexibility  and  promoting  service 
competition,  the  consumer  can  be  given  the 
choices  that  ooly  the  marketplace  can 
provide. 

I  also  urge  you  to  Insure  clear  communi- 
cations with  consumers  so  they  will  better 
understand  your  actions.  Our  Joint  efforts 
In  these  areas  will  move  ua  a  long  ways 
towards  the  efficient  and  useful  regulatory 
system  that  we  all  seek. 

In  addition  to  achieving  these  adminis- 
trative reforms,  my  Administration  speclfl- 
caUy  will  be  seeking  further  legislation  that 
would  also  Intend  to  reform  our  system  of 
regulation.  It  is  my  strong  conviction  that 
the  consumer  is  best  able  to  signal  his  wants 
and  needs  through  the  marketplace.  The 
government  should  not  dictate  what  his 
economic  needs  should  be. 

Therefore.  I  have  proposed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  legislation  to  relax  or  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  controls  over  areas  where  I 
believe  the  marketplace  can  do  a  better  Job. 
I  believe  the  government  should  Intrude  In 
the  free  market  only  when  well -defined  so- 
cial objectives  can  be  obtained  by  such  in- 
tervention or  when  Inherent  monopoly 
structxirea  prevent  a  free,  competitive 
market  system  from  operating.  Government 
should  foster  rather  than  frustrate  competi- 
tion. It  should  seek  to  insure  maximum 
freedom  tor  private  enterprise. 

Agencies  engaged  in  regulatory  activities 
can  expect  that  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  continue  to 
argue  for  competition  and  lower  consumer 
prices  as  a  participant  In  your  agency's  pro- 


ceedings. P\irthermore,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  continue  to  Insure  vigorous  antl- 
tmst  prosecution  to  remove  private  sector 
barriers  to  competition. 

We  have,  or  wlU  propose,  regtilatory  re- 
form legislation  in  such  areas  as  energy, 
transportation,  financial  Institutions,  and 
communications.  I  have  asked  Congress  for 
Its  cooperation  In  giving  these  bills  early 
consideration,  and  I  ask  for  your  personal 
and  organizational  support  In  achieving 
needed  reform. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would  re- 
duce the  government's  role  In  the  setting 
of  prices.  Also,  It  would  enhance  Innovation 
by  making  it  easier  for  new  businesses  to 
compete  with  existing  firms.  It  would  re- 
move barriers  from  existing  firms  to  allow 
them  to  develop  new  services  and  lower 
prices,  as  well  as  abandon  unprofitable  or 
unnecessary  services. 

This  meeting  and  my  earlier  meeting  with 
the  congressional  representatives  are  only  the 
beginning — and  I  emphasize  that.  Today  we 
will  continue  the  dialogue  begun  at  the  con- 
gressional meeting.  Rod  Hills  and  Paul  Mac- 
Avoy,  as  I  Indicated,  will  briefly  describe  our 
agenda  for  the  meeting  this  morning. 

I  will  be  interested  in  hearing  more  about 
the  steps  you  are  taking  to  improve  our  sys- 
tem of  regulation  as  well  as  the  problems  you 
face  In  this  effort.  I  am  particularly  hopeful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  identify  those  prac- 
tices which  are  more  deserving  of  atteiation 
and  reform. 

If  this  meeting  does  foster  a  program  of 
action — and  I  think  it  can — and  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  all  of  our  commis- 
sions, the  Congress  and  the  White  House, 
then,  m  my  Judgment,  we  will  be  responsive 
to  the  public  interest. 

I  thank  you  for  being  here,  and  at  this 
point  I  will  call  on  Rod  Hills  to  get  the  meet- 
ing started,  as  the  moderator. 

Mr.  HiLi^s.  Our  purpose  this  morning  Is  to 
foster  as  wide  an  exchange  of  views  as  pos- 
sible on  the  area  of  government  regulation. 
To  facilitate  and  focus  that  discussion,  we 
have  divided  the  session  into  four  broad 
areas,  the  four  broad  areas  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  mentioned — the  Improvement  of 
economic  analysis,  the  improvement  of  the 
regulatory  procedures,  the  efforts  to  foster 
more  competition  in  regulated  industries, 
and  the  effort  to  foster  a  reexamination  of 
the  objectives  of  commissions  to  determine 
whether  some  form  of  deregulation  can  be 
profitable  and  necessary. 

Dr.  Paul  MacAvoy,  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  will  briefly  introduce  each 
section  of  our  session  today,  and  we  will 
call  upon  chairpersons  present  this  morning 
to  keynote  for  a  few  moments  each  of  the 
sections. 

Our  objective  1b  to  have  as  many  of  you 
as  ftossible  express  yourself,  and  that  means, 
of  course,  that  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
have  extended  discussion  on  some  topic  that 
oomes  up.  If  that  occurs,  as  It  undoubtedly 
will,  we  will  ask  you  to  defer  that  conversa- 
tion to  an  early  meeting  here  at  the  White 
House  where  we  will  get  you  together  with 
appropriate  officials  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion. 

We  welcome  you  here.  We  all  expect  this 
to  be  a  mutually  beneficial  session. 
Paul? 

Mr.  MacAvot.  Perhaps  I  might  begin  with 
a  few  questions  In  each  case.  I  will  try  to 
keep  the  questions  short,  and  I  hope  they 
are  helpful. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  caseload  in  the 
area  of  price  or  rate  setting  has  increased 
in  most  commissions  two-  to  five-fold.  In  this 
period,  the  complexity  of  the  cases  has  ap- 
parently Increased  a  multiple  as  well.  This  Is 
partly  because  of  changing  demands,  chang- 
ing technological  conditions,  partly  also  be- 
cause in  almost  each  industry  with  which 
you  are  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  a  grow- 


ing  unregulated   sector    also   producing   to 
meet  these  demands. 

With  a  complex  and  larger  caseload,  the 
economic  question  arises  as  to  what  the  re- 
sults from  the  more  complicated  cases  have 
been.  Are  the  cases  moving  in  the  direction 
of  adding  to  gains  or  benefits  to  consumers 
from  bringing  rates  more  currently  in  line 
with  operating  and  capital  costs?  Or  are 
these  activities  In  the  caseload  area  moving 
m  the  opposite  direction? 

The  fundamental  argument  for  regulation 
was  that  it  would  do  better  than  partially 
competitive  or  uncompetitive  markets  in 
providing  consumers  with  goods  at  prices  in 
line  with  current  costs.  The  question  that 
has  to  be  asked  In  the  economics  ac  this 
point  then  is,  if  we  look  at  the  results  from 
the  cases,  do  we  show  economic  effects  of 
bringing  prices  in  line  with  current  costs? 

In  some  Instances,  it  appears  as  If  prices 
may  be  set  far  above  the  current  costs  of 
operation;  In  other  Instances,  perhaps  they 
are  too  low.  There  are  cases  now  in  the  energy 
and  transportation  sector  whM'e  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  costs  are  higher  for  additional 
service  or  quality  than  the  going  rate.  Ihe 
question  then  is  can  we  begin  to  carry  out 
benefit-cost  studies  of  caseloads  in  large 
areas  of  your  activities  which  will  show  that 
you  are  doing  better  than  the  market  would 
do  In  bringing  prices  In  line  with  current 
costs? 

These  same  questions  arise  In  somewhat 
different  form,  but  a  benefit-cost  analysis 
form,  in  the  health  and  safety  regulation 
area.  Many  of  the  Commissions  In  this  area 
are  relying  more  and  more  on  detailed  speci- 
fication of  production  conditions  or  of  physi- 
cal quality  of  the  product.  These  specifica- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  Increase  the  costs 
of  operation  for  corporations  which  get 
passed  on  as  Increased  prices  for  consumers. 
These  costs  also  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  litigation,  to  delay  In  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess; delays  seem  to  be  growing  as  the  com- 
plex caseload  grows.  Against  these  costs,  we 
have  to  put  the  benefits  to  the  consumer  of 
a  higher  quality  product. 

Can  we  begin  to  do  benefit-cost  analyses 
of  these  health  and  safety  regulatory  activi- 
ties, which  clearly  show  that  the  benefits  to 
the  consumer  in  Increased  demands  and  In 
greater  reliance  on  the  quality  of  the  product 
received  in  the  market,  are  worth  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  higher  prices  and  delays  In 
the  institution  of  new  technology? 

Added  to  these  questions,  of  coiu"se,  we 
have  to  ask  whether  there  Is  available  in  the 
current  techniques  of  economic  analysis  the 
equipment  to  help  you  do  this.  These  three 
questions  are  Interrelated.  I  hope  we  can 
spend  some  time  this  morning  on  working 
on  the  answers. 

The  PREsroENT.  The  Initial  topic,  "Im- 
proving Economic  Analysis  In  the  Various 
Regulatory  Agencies,"  to  begin  the  discus- 
sion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commis- 
sions or  agencies  themselves,  I  will  call  ol 
Lew  Engman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Lew? 

Mr.  Engman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President 
I  would  like  to  say,  first  "of  all,  that  we  very 
much  appreciate  your  efforts  to  focus  public 
attention  and  to  take  action  on  these  issues 
of  regulatory  reform.  I,  for  one,  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  objectives  which  you  have 
stated  this  morning,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  have  some  feeling  that  we  could  make  a 
start  on  the  problem  If  you  could  Install  a 
trapdoor  In  the  East  Room  and  somehow 
make  half  of  this  table  disappear,  and  I 
won't  say  which  half. 
[Laughter.) 

At  the  FTC,  we  may  have  been  concerned. 
Just  as  you  have,  that  many  governmental 
policies,  whatever  and  however  well  Inten- 
tloned  they  may  have  been  In  the  first  in- 
stance, have  outlived  any  economic  or  social 
Justification  and  have  In  fact  become  a 
costly  burden  on  every  American. 
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I  have  frankly  regarded  It,  as  part  of  my 
job  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  to  be 
outspoken  on  this  subject,  because  while  the 
other  agencies  around  this  table  divide  mar- 
kets, prescribe  rates  or  determine  whether 
or  not  new  competitors  can  be  permitted  to 
enter  a  certain  market  or  set  environmental 
or  safety  standards,  our  basic  responsibility, 
as  we  see  it,  is  a  much  more  general  one,  and 
that  Is  to  assure  that  our  free  market  econ- 
omy can  operate  Just  as  freely  and  as  openly 
as  possible.  Because,  as  you  indicated  In 
your  opening  remarks.  Just  as  the  public  can 
pay  more  for  goods  and  services  as  a  result 
of  private  collusion,  which  is  what  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  all  about,  by  the  same  token, 
so  do  we  pay  more  for  goods  and  services 
because  of  governmental  intervention  In  the 
marketplace. 

Now,  in  looking  at  this  role  of  economic 
analysis,  I  think  the  question  really  is,  how 
can  we  measure  the  economic  costs  of  this 
kind  of  regulation,  and  how  can  we  measure 
the  benefits  so  that  we  can  assure  ourselves 
that  we  are  not  paying  today's  prices  for 
solutions  to  yesterday's  problems. 

Now.  at  the  PTC  we  have  undertaken  a 
self-examination  which  is  very  much  like 
that  which  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  now  requiring  in  the  form  of  In- 
flation Impact  statements  from  the  Execu- 
tive departments.  We  are  trying  to  analyze 
everj'  single  law  enforcement  program  which 
we  are  responsible  for  carrying  out,  analyze 
the  costs  of  those  programs,  and  to  compare 
those  costs  with  the  potential  benefits  flow- 
ing to  the  public.  And  as  a  result  of  the  cost- 
benefit  analysis  which  we  have  already  begun 
to  undertake,  we  have  in  fact  made  decisions 
with  respect  to  our  programs  which  have 
reduced  our  activities  In  certain  enforcement 
areas  and  Increased  them  In  others. 

Now,  I  have  to  be  candid,  however,  and 
admit  that  this  Is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to 
do.  It  is  a  case  of  weighing  costs,  on  the 
one  hand,  against  benefits  which  are  only 
potential,  and  It  Is  an  Inexact  science  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  that  you  know  fully 
well.  Mr.  President,  how  hard  It  is  to  get 
economists  to  agree  with  one  another,  and 
when  you  add  onto  that  the  problems  of 
data  and  the  fact  that  In  many  Instances  the 
data  which  we  have  available  is  not  very 
good.  It  becomes  even  more  difficult. 

How,  for  example.  Just  to  raise  one  kind 
of  question,  do  you  quantify  the  benefit  of 
the  deterrent  effect  of  a  law  enforcement  ac- 
tion—the deterrent  effect  of  having  a  cop 
standing  on  that  street  corner?  And  to  do 
the  job  right,  you  also  have  to  calculate  on 
the  benefit  side  of  the  equation,  make  some 
assessment  of  where  you  would  be  without 
the  particular  regulation  or  action.  And  be- 
yond that,  and  perhaps  even  more  Impor- 
tant, I  think  you  have  to  try  to  make  an 
assessment  from  an  economic  cost  point  of 
view— are  there  less  costly  ways  that  you  can 
achieve  a  similar  benefit,  assuming  that 
there  is  some  social  good  to  it? 

But  even  with  these  kinds  of  problems,  I 
think  the  fact  Is  that  government  regulation 
should  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  cost- 
benefit  analysU.  If  we  really  believe.  If  we 
truly  believe  that  a  free  market  economy  Is 
the  means  to  the  greatest  prosperity  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  then  I  think  that 
we  have  to  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  those 
who  would  make  that  economy  less  free.  And 
We  found  out  at  the  Trade  Commission,  with 
our  experience  with  respect  to  cost-benefit 
&i»alysis,  that  although  the  approach  is  not 
ompie— It  is  difficult— by  the  same  token. 
It  was  darn  helpful  In  helping  us  to  address 
what  our  priorities  ought  to  be. 

And  I  guess  I  would  suggest  that  nossibly 
one  way  to  get  a  grip  on  this  problem  is  for 
each  agency  to  consider  or  to  start  to  do  cost- 
oeneflt  analysis  Itself  in  the  light  of  its  own 
particular  mission,  which  may  differ  from 
case  to  case,  and  I  quite  frankly  would  be 
interested    in    the    reactions    of   my   fellow 


chairmen  to  that  point,  but  I  think  that  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  analysis  is  critically 
Important.  It  is  long  past  time  that  an  effort 
was  made  to  tell  the  American  people  what 
they  are  getting  for  what  they  are  giving  up. 
Thank  you. 

The  Presujent.  Thank  you  very  much.  Lew. 
I  guess  Dick  Wiley,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  has  some 
observations  on  the  situation  In  the  com- 
munications Industry. 

Mr.  Wn.EY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I 
happen  to  agree  with  Chairman  Engman 
largely  in  his  comments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  decision-making 
process  of  the  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies has  been  In  the  past  dominated  by  con- 
sideration of  legal,  technical  and  sociologi- 
cal aspects.  Increasingly,  our  agency  has  come 
to  recognize  the  Importance  of  undertaking 
more  comprehensive  inquiry  Into  the  eco- 
nomic ramifications  of  our  decisions  with 
regards  to  the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  those 
decisions  to  the  industries  we  regulate  and 
indeed  to  the  public. 

Now.  these  efforts  have  extended  to  all 
areas  of  our  jurisdiction,  but  I  might  cite 
the  example  of  the  common  carrier  Industry. 
There,  in  addition  to  traditional  rate-making 
concepts,  we  are  now  conducting  a  broad- 
ranging  economic  Inquiry  to  analyze  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  increased  competition 
in  the  realm  of  conunon  carrier  communica- 
tions. Our  work  has  Included  a  review  of 
such  concepts  as  use  of  sensitive  pricing, 
cross-subsidization,  the  whole  question  of 
competition  vls-a-vls  monopoly.  And  we 
found  that  In  redefining  natural  monopoly, 
we  found  In  many  areas  we  have  been  able 
to  dispense  with  that  whole  Idea  and  find 
areas  in  which  competition  can  work  in  the 
areas  which  have  been  traditionally  consid- 
ered monopolistic.  And  I  think  In  that  effort 
we  found  ways  in  which  the  public  will  be 
ultimately  sav^d. 

Mr.  Hn-Ls.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  dis- 
cussion Is  open  for  those  of  you  who  would 
like  to  comment.  The  distances  and  the 
lights  are  great,  so  If  you  would  not  mind 
Identifying  yourself.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
all  of  us. 

Ms.  Franklin.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  com- 
ment and  a  suggestion  on  this  whole  area. 
First,  I  am  Barbara  Franklin,  from  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Safety  Commission.  My 
comment  Is  this — and  we  are,  of  course,  m 
the  field  of  safety: 

I  think  It  is — I  am  In  full  agreement  that 
we  need  to  emphasize  more  than  we  ever  have 
before  cost-benefit  analysis  In  our  regulatory 
decision-making.  Given  the  changes  we  have 
going  on  in  the  economy,  shortages  of  re- 
sources that  are  beginning  to  show  up — 
shortages  of  capital,  and  the  kinds  of  things 
that  are  difficult  to  deal  with— I  think  It 
makes  it  much  more  Incumbent  upon  us,  as 
regulators,  to  think  ahead  to  what  the  real 
Impacts,  not  only  now  but  down  the  road, 
of  what  our  decisions  are  going  to  be. 

We  are  In  an  area  where  there  are  some 
very  difficult  questions  In  terms  of  the  costs: 
What  does  It  cost  to  redesign,  retool?  What 
Impact  are  we  having  on  technology?  On 
the  other  side,  how  do  you  value  human 
life?  How  do  you  value  fewer  injuries?  They 
are  really  very  tough  questions. 

The  point  Is.  we  have  really  got  to  get  a 
handle  on  this.  The  law  we  administer  re- 
quires it,  but  beyond  that,  I  think  there  Is 
much  more  urgency  than  there  ever  was  be- 
fore for  us  to  do  it.  And  If  I  may  make  a 
suggestion,  I  think  around  the  table  we  have 
got  some  expertise  in  our  respective  agencies 
about  this.  I  presume  others  are  trying  to 
get  a  handle  on  this,  as  we  are.  I  wish  there 
was  some  mechanism — and  maybe  it  could 
come  out  of  this  meeting,  which  I  very  much 
appreciate — I  have  never  been  In  the  same 
room  with  my  colleagues  before,  and  I  would 
hope  it  would  happen  again — I  wish  there 
were  some  mechanism,  though,  whereby  we 


could  pool  our  technology  or  our  methodol- 
ogy, whatever  we  know  about  cost-benefit 
analysis,  so  each  of  us  doesn't  have  to  invent 
the  wheel,  and  we  can  move  all  of  us  further 
along  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Hnxs:  The  discussion  Is  not  confined 
to  the  table.  We  have  microphones  from 
which  anyone  from  the  commissions  can  have 
a  commanding  position.  If  you  would  like  to 
talk. 

Mr.  Nassikas:  Mr.  President,  John  Nassi- 
kas.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  said  in  a  case  a  few 
years  ago,  "Despite  a  continuing  debate,  it 
appears  that  the  basic  goal  of  direct  govern- 
mental regulation  through  administrative 
bodies  and  the  goal  of  indirect  governmental 
regulation  in  the  form  of  antitrust  law  is  the 
same,  and  that  Is  to  achieve  the  most  efficient 
allocation  of  resources  possible.  For  instance, 
whether  a  regulatory  body  is  dictating  the 
selling  price  or  that  price  Is  determined  by  a 
market  free  from  unreasonable  restraints  of 
trade,  the  desired  result  is  to  establish  a  sell- 
ing price  which  covers  costs,  plus  a  reason- 
able rate  of  return  on  capital,  thereby  avoid- 
ing monopoly  profits.  One  more  example  of 
common  purpose  in  both  types  of  regulation 
Is  that  they  seek  to  establish  an  atmosphere 
which  will  stimulate  innovations  for  better 
service  at  a  lower  cost.  This  analysis  suggests 
that  the  two  forms  of  economic  regulation 
complement  each  other." 

I  believe  that  the  free  market  can  un- 
doubtedly do  a  far  superior  job  of  allocating 
resources  produced  by  natural  gas  producers, 
for  instance,  which  I  can  go  into  detail  on 
later  on.  I  also  believe  that  the  antitrust 
laws  should  be  more  effectively  enforced. 

One  final  word:  At  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, any  decision  that  we  issue  has  to 
examine  productivity  and  Inflationary  im- 
pact. Is  this  the  best  possible  price  for  the 
consumer  under  the  restrictive  statute  under 
which  we  have  to  operate? 
Mr.  Hn,Ls:  Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Thank  you.  Dick  Simpson, 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  Our  agency  Is  one  of  the  new 
agencies,  regulatory  agencies,  in  town  and 
the  Congress  in  establishing  the  agency,  re- 
quired us,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  do  economic 
Impact  analysis  on  all  of  our  regulations. 
There  is  a  series  of  findings  that  we  must 
make  which  has  to  deal  with  the  need  for 
the  product,  the  degree  and  nature  of  the 
risk  of  injury  that  we  are  trying  to  address, 
the  effect  on  competition,  and  any  other 
method  that  we  could  have  used  to  achieve 
the  same  result  other  than  the  nile  that  we 
are  promulgating. 

Also  it  goes  a  little  further.  We  not  only 
have  to  make  the  findings  but  the  standard 
Itself  can  be  overruled  if  any  of  these  eco- 
nomic findings  are  Inadequate. 

And  I  suggest  that  when  we  get  to  Item 
four  on  the  agenda,  legislative  changes,  one 
may  look  to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act,  section  9.  as  perhaps  a  model  of  laying 
on  the  requirement  of  the  economic  anal- 
ysis that  we  are  dlscu.sslng  here. 

Mr.  Hills.  Very  good.  Are  there  any  com- 
ments from  the  back?  Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Glen  Robinson,  from  the 
FCC.  Nobody  has  commented  yet  on  the  re- 
sources and  the  wherewithal  to  do  this  eco- 
nomic analysis.  I  am  particularly  mindful  of 
this  in  terms  of  probably  one  of  the  few 
Commissioners  that  has  an  economist,  a  pro- 
fessional economist  on  my  staff.  But  It  Is 
Inordinately  difficult  to  get  the  kind  of 
economic  skills  and  talent  and  put  them,  di- 
rect them  to  the  task,  and  we  have  been 
particularly  hard-pressed  at  the  FCC.  We 
have  a  mammoth  undertaking,  that  Chair- 
man Wiley  spoke  of  a  moment  ago,  to  con- 
duct an  economic  analysis  of  the  telecom- 
munications Industry,  If  nothing  less  than 
that,  particularly  the  role  of  competition 
being  a  traditionally  natural  monopoly  field. 
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But  I  fear  that  unless  we  get  access  to 
more  and  better  economic  skills  than  we 
have  had  In  the  past,  the  project  may  fall 
simply  because  we  are  In  a  class  which  Is  a 
very  high-stepping  class.  We  are  up  against 
some  of  the  largest  corporations  In  the  world, 
who  have  their  own  economic  analysts  who 
are  very  competent  and  some  of  the  best  in 
the  world,  as  I  am  sure  Paul  MacAvoy  knows. 
The  Bell  System  commands  resources  so  far 
In  excess  of  ours,  there  Is  no  way,  of  course, 
that  we  can  match  them  man  for  man.  I 
wouldn't  want  to.  If  we  could.  And  that 
would  Imply  an  unwieldy  governmental 
structure  that  would  be  coiuiterproductlve. 
But  we  do  have  to  focus  on  the  talent  part 
of  this.  It  Is  no  good  to  Just  conduct  eco- 
nomic analysis,  have  a  bunch  of  laws  talk 
about  cost-benefit  analysis.  If  they  are  not 
really  capable  of  applying  refined  skills  to 
the  task  at  hand;  and  It  can  get  very  com- 
plicated, as  I  found  out  sometimes,  to  my 
dlscomforture.  In  talking  to  my  economists. 
I  think  we  at  the  PCC  are  particularly  in 
need  of  this.  I  would  like  to  see  some  more 
attention  given  to  the  talent  phase  of  this. 
Mr.  Hn.Ls:  Paul,  do  we  really  need  some 
more  economists? 

Mr.  MacAvot  :  I  appreciate  the  demand  for 
economists  going  up  as  rapidly  as  It  has  In 
the  last  ten  minutes. 
[Laughter) 

I  would  respond,  however,  to  try  in  a  way 
that  attempts  to  reduce  the  demand  some- 
what. Some  years  ago,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  as  a  page  in  Its  annual  report, 
tried  to  lay  out  a  benefit-cost  analysis  at  the 
beginning  level.  What  that  Involved  was  com- 
paring the  dollars  of  rate  reductions  that 
had  occurred  in  electric  power  and  natural 
gas  pipeline  price  controls  against  the  cost 
of  litigation  and  other  measurable  costs,  both 
of  the  companies  and  the  Commission.  That 
had  a  tendency  to  indicate  that  most  of  the 
Important  work  of  the  Commission  was  be- 
ing done  In  the  control  of  natural  gas  pipe- 
line rates.  That  fell  out  of  the  reports  in 
the  middle  1960's.  I  considered  it  an  ad- 
mirable first  cut  at  trying  to  do  this  kind  of 
work. 

You  don't  always  measure  benefits  In  rate 
reductions.  Certainly  at  the  State  level  in 
electric  power  regulation  now,  we  measure 
benefits  in  rate  increases  because  there  are 
going  to  be  shortages  of  capacity  from  State 
price  freezes  that  will  make  us  worse  off  In 
five  years.  But  the  idea  that  you  have  gone 
through  this  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
write  down  a  page  does  have  some  benefit 
to  those  surveying  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, those  who  read  your  annual  reports, 
because  it  will  clearly  show  that  more  re- 
sources put  in  one  area  might  pay  ofT  in 
terms  of  increased  benefits  to  consumers  and 
less  m  others.  This  might  require  some  kind 
of  an  economist,  but  certainly  would  not 
raise  honorariums  or  per  diems  of  profes- 
sors appreciably. 
[Laughter] 

Mr.  Hn-i-s:  Chairman  Wiley. 
Mr.  Whjit:  Yes,  If  I  could  Just  comment 
on  that.  I  think  one  thing  that  government 
needs  to  do  is  to  try  to  find  areas  in  which 
It  doesn't  need  to  regvilate  and  redistribute 
some  of  those  resources  into  areas  In  which 
we  perhaps  m  the  short  run  will  need  more 
manpower  In  order  to  provide  a  competitive 
mode.  I  think  w©  are  finding  that  In  many 
areas  we  need  economic  strength,  as  Com- 
missioner Robinson  mentioned,  and  perhaps 
less  lawyers  regulating  less  aspects  of  the 
biislness  world. 
Mr.  Hn.Ls:  Mr.  Vice  President. 
The  Vice  PaEsmeirr:  As  Chairman  for  a 
couple  of  years  of  the  Commission  on  Water 
Quality,  analyzing  the  legislation  of  '72.  we 
have  been  up  against  the  same  problem 
that  you  are  talking  about  and  we  have 
employed  outside  engineering  groups  to 
make  these  cost  analyses  of  the  Impact  of 


the  law.  And  I  give  as  an  illustration:  we 
Just  got  a  report  on  the  tin  plate  Industry, 
the  EPA's  regulations  for  the  '73  and  the 
'83  standards  as  established  by  the  law,  the 
Impact  on  that  Industry.  And  It  shows,  a  very 
comprehensive  study,  that  35,000  small  com- 
panies would  have  to  spend  more  In  capital 
to  meet  the  standards  of  those  two  periods 
than  they  have  invested  now  that  the  cost — 
m  their  present  plants — that  the  cost  would 
therefore  put  them  out  of  business,  so  that 
35,000  companies  would  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, out  of  70,000.  Now,  this  Is  done  by  a 
competent  outside  engineering  firm,  and  so 
that  I  think  there  are  means  of  finding' that 
Information  and  seeing  in  perspective. 

You  are  In  perhaps  a  more  complicated 
field,  but  the  outside  contractor  often  can 
be  very  helpful. 
Mr.  HttLs:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  Btrxz:    I  don't  know  how  this 
group  was  arranged  here.  We  have  got  the 
Commission  members  on  one  side  and  the 
Cabinet  and  White  House  on  the  other  side — 
It  Is  something  like  a  court  room. 
(Laughter) 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  in  my  office 
about  one  of  these  regulatory  agencies  I  don't 
like  too  well,  and  I  had  my  finger  pointing — 
not  toward  you,  Dick — something  like  this, 
tallslng  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  suddenly  I 
stopped.  He  said,  "What  is  the  matter.  Earl?" 
I  said,  "It  Is  Just  one  of  those  fingers  point- 
ing at  him,  there  are  three  back  at  me." 
[Laughter] 

And  I  was  Interested  in  the  President's 
comments  here  that  some  of  the  Executive 
branches  of  government  likewise  are  at  fault 
here.  I  have  got  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 82,000  employees.  I  ought  to  make 
a  note  of  that. 

The  President:  Is  there  more  or  less  than 
you  had  last  year? 
[Laughter] 

Secretary  Btjtz:  Mr.  President,  I  plead  the 
Fifth. 

[Laughter) 

Seventy  thousand  of  those  are  In  the  field. 
The  other  day  I  asked  my  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  how  many  of  those 
exercise  the  police  power?  I  was  shocked 
when  I  got  back  the  figure  of  23,000.  These 
are  people  who  issue  licenses,  who  inspect, 
who  grade,  who  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  a  business,  who  are  putting  small 
businesses  out  of  business.  And  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  put  your  finger  on  one 
of  the  weak  spots  In  this  government  when 
you  mentioned  that  some  of  the  Executive 
departments  of  government  are  doing  this 
day  after  day. 

I  have  got  a  poultry  inspector  out  here, 
for  example,  in  a  poultry  processing  plant, 
let's  say  in  Mississippi.  They  are  running 
6,000  birds  an  hour  through  that  line.  He 
has  got  the  power  to  stop  the  line  by  pushing 
a  button.  He  got  up  this  morning.  He  had  a 
headache.  He  came  down.  The  plant  manager 
assigned  him  a  parking  place  over  across 
the  lot  and  It  rained.  He  had  to  walk  through 
the  mud  to  get  In  there.  He  is  in  kind  of  an 
111  humor.  He  looks  at  the  condensation  on 
the  celling  of  the  men's  wash  room  and  de- 
cides it  is  not  right.  He  punches  the  button 
and  he  stops  the  line  for  two  hours.  It  costs 
that  man  $3,000  because  this  guy  got  up  with 
a  headache  this  morning.  Now,  I  have  exag- 
gerated that  a  little  bit,  Mr.  President,  but 
not  too  much. 

And  I  think  that  this  Executive  Branch  Is 
shot  through  with  that.  Now,  I  am  Insti- 
tuting In  my  Department — I  am  doing  it  be- 
cause I  knew  you  were  going  to  direct  me 
to,  anyway,  and  I  am  beating  you  at  the 
gun  here. 
[Laughter.] 

I  am  instituting  a  self-examination  top 
level  committee  and  I  am  bringing  some  In- 
dustry people  Into  It,  In  my  Department,  to 
see  where  we  can  cut  out  some  of  this  stuff 


we  are  doing  that  I  am  sure  raises  the  coat 
of  doing  business  that  I  am  sure  works 
against  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  that 
Is  to  foster  a  healthy  atmosphere  in  which 
small  business  people  can  survive  and 
prosper. 

Mr.  Hills.  Lew,  you  were  so  successful  in 
finding  unanimity,  I  hesitate  to  call  on  you, 
but  do  you  have  a  further  comment? 

Mr.  Engman.  Let  me  Interject  a  note  maybe 
of  some  discord  Just  for  a  second,  Rod.  1 
don't  mean  to  disagree  with  my  good  friend 
Dick  Wiley,  but  In  terms  of  talking  about 
levels  of  resources,  we  all  now  do  have  re- 
sources available  to  us.  And  It  seems  to  me 
that  conducting  and  making  an  effort  to 
conduct  this  kind  of  cost-benefit  analysU  1b 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most.  Important 
thing  we  can  be  doing  with  the  money  we 
now  have,  because  through  doing  that  we 
can  find  out  how  we  can  more  productively 
use  the  resources  which  we  do  have. 

Mr.  Hills.  If  we  may  move  to  the  second 
subject — the  Issue  of  the  regulatory  proce- 
dures— no  subject  causes  more  complaint 
than  regulatory  delay.  Paul,  would  you  start 
us  off? 

Mr.  MacAvot.  In  reviewing  the  reports  of 
the  commissions  over  the  last  few  years,  it 
appears  that  the  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sions here  today  have  experienced  Increasing 
time  spans  between  requests  for  rate  changes 
or  for  certificates  and  the  final  decision  on 
the  requests. 

In  the  presence  of  Infiatlon,  with  rapid 
changes  In  market  conditions,  for  other 
reasons,  the  caseload  In  most  of  these  agen- 
cies has  increased  remarkably  since  the  mid- 
dle 1960's.  One  of  the  general  counsels  of  the 
Commissions,  in  a  meeting  the  other  day, 
called  the  situation  one  of  pancaking— we 
have  had  layer  on  layer  on  layer  of  cases, 
some  with  respect  to  the.  same  company  or 
market  now  In  front  of  the  Administrative 
Law  Judges  and  the  Commissions  themselves. 
The  delay  that  has  resulted  has  Increased 
costs  more  than  the  percentage  increase  In 
the  delay  period.  This  Is  primarily  because 
the  slow-downs  In  construction  during  a 
period  of  rapid  Increases  of  construction 
costs  have  resulted  In  companies  experienc- 
ing higher  construction  cost  increases  than 
might  be  expected  under  normal  circum- 
stances. 

With  a  six-month  to  one-year  delay  In 
obtaining  a  certificate,  we  have  a  30  to  40 
percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  construction 
In  some  instances.  On  top  of  this,  the  costs 
of  litigation  have  increased  sometimes  by 
two  or  three  times,  as  the  cases  become 
strung  out  and  become  more  complicated. 
On  top  of  this,  as  well,  there  has  been  in- 
creased duplication  of  regulatory  activities 
between  State  and  local  commissions.  It  now 
requires  more  than  forty  licenses  in  order 
to  build  a  power  plant  in  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board Region,  all  from  different  agencies. 

The  question  Is:  Can  we  by  consolidating 
or  otherwise  changing  regulatory  case  pro- 
cedures cut  into  this  growing  caseload  so 
as  to  reduce  the  time  lost  and  the  litigation 
and  other  expenses  that  are  Incurred  because 
of  the  delay? 

Added  to  this  question  Is  one  that  may 
take  us  In  the  opposite  direction.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  have  experienced  delays,  the 
number  and  strength  of  complaints  on  Com- 
mission non-responsiveness  to  individual 
consumers  has  increased  as  well.  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  break  through  the  present  procedures 
and  allow  more  access  to  individual  consum- 
ers to  the  commission  process,  again  without 
Increasing  delay  or  adding  to  the  cost  of  regu- 
lation. What  is  the  proper  limit  on  the  case- 
load as  compared  to  going  to  other  admin- 
istrative practices  that  reduce  the  due  proc- 
ess? What  is  the  proper  limit  In  the  sense 
of  allowing  access  to  all  parties  to  a  matter 
that  is  now  before  the  commission? 
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These  are  open-ended  questions.  I  hope 
that  we  can  find  quick  solutions.  I  know 
we  can. 

Mr.  Hills:  Chairman  William  Anders,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
BUl? 

Mr.  AiTOERS.  I  have  been  asked  to  kick  off 
the  subject  of  methods  of  Improving  the 
regulatory  procedures  and,  Mr.  President, 
with  your  permission,  I  Mrlll  restrict  my  com- 
ments to  what  I  know  more  about,  that  \s 
our  own  efforts  to  Improve  our  own  regulatory 
procedures. 

While  our  responsibilities  are  directed  to- 
wards safety,  rather  than  rate  setting  or  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity,  as  Paul  Mac- 
Avoy suggested,  all  regulatory  agencies  share 
some  problems  which  are  amenable  to  solu- 
tion through  procedural  Improvement. 

I  believe  our  efforts  are  pointing  the  way  to 
significant  improvements  for  us  and  may 
have  useful  applications  In  other  fields  of 
regulation,  and  certainly  we  can  benefit  from 
knowing  what  others  are  doing,  as  we  are 
learning  here  today. 

So  I  believe  that  nuclear  power  can  play 
an  Important  role  In  meeting  our  Nation's 
energy  needs  and  It  can  provide  economic 
and  environmental  benefit  to  o\ir  citizens. 
But  sound,  timely  and  credible  regulation  of 
nuclear  power  Is  essential  as  to  contribute 
full  measure  to  the  national  interest,  and  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  committed  to  discharg- 
ing our  regulatory  responsibilities  In  that 
manner. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is 
charged  by  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  and  through  It  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
with  the  responsibility  to  Insure  safe  and 
secure  uses  of  nuclear  materials  and  facili- 
ties. The  NRC  Is  also  responsible  under  NEPA 
for  weighing  environmental  concerns. 

Now,  since  the  great  bulk  of  our  work  re- 
lates to  licensing  of  nuclear  plants,  we  are 
targeting  our  main  efforts  to  Improve  our 
procedures  In  this  area.  Improvements  which 
we  believe  will  work  to  reduce  costly  delay 
without  compromising  regulatory  safety  and 
other  requirements. 

Now,  there  are  only  three  main  facets  to 
the  licensing  Improvement  efforts  we  have 
under  way:  First,  the  upgrading  of  manage- 
ment and  licensing  review  procedures;  sec- 
ond, Involving  the  public  at  earlier  and  more 
relevant  points  In  the  licensing  process;  and, 
third,  requesting  new  legislation  where  It  Is 
necessary  for  further  Improvement. 

As  for  the  first,  we  and  our  predecessor,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  have  upgraded 
management  and  review  procedures  In  &r 
effort  to  promote  stability  and  reduced  delay 
In  the  nuclear  licensing  process.  This  up- 
grading has  included  encouraging  the  stand- 
ardization of  nuclear  power  plant  designs, 
license  applications  and  our  own  review  pro- 
cedures. 

Second,  carrying  out  our  safety  and  en- 
vironmental antitrust  reviews  In  parallel, 
rather  than  In  series,  as  It  was  In  the  past. 
The  use  of  a  new  procedure  that  affords  an 
abbreviated  Initial  review  which  allows  a 
much  earlier  start  of  site  preparation  and 
construction. 

Fourth,  systemlzed  and  computerized 
scheduUng  of  staff  and  project  tracking. 
Fifth,  closer  management  review  to  Insiire 
that  requirements  propoeed  by  staff  are 
worth  their  cost.  Sixth,  Incorporating  more 
systematic  consideration  of  the  economic 
«»t  as  well  as  benefits  of  proposed  regu- 
lations and  the  timing  of  their  Implementa- 
tion. And.  seventh.  Improved  communica- 
tions with  Industry  to  facilitate  license  ap- 
plication submittals  and  standards  develop- 
ment. And  last  but  not  least,  encouraging 
State,  local  and  Federal  licensing  action  ef- 
flolency. 

As  a  new  Commission,  we  are  systematl- 
c^y  reevaluating  aU  that  we  have  Inherited, 
wnlle  also   working   to   maintain   the   mo- 
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mentum  of  on-going  licensing  proceedings. 
Through  this  reevaluatlon,  the  Commission 
has  recogmzed   a   great  advantage  of  self- 
examination  of  existing  and  proposed  regu- 
latory structiires  and  policies. 

To  carry  out  this  function,  we  have  cre- 
ated an  Office  of  Policy  and  Evaluation,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Conunlssion  Itself, 
and  independent  of  the  Commission's  op- 
erating staff.  We  are  also  mindful  that  our 
actions  have  a  large  impact  on  the  public 
and  on  the  Industry  that  we  regulate.  Both 
deserve  prompt  and  effective  licensing  ac- 
tion. 

Whenever  there  Is  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  meeting  that  standard,  we 
examine  the  facts  and  causes  In  order  to 
correct  the  specific  situation  and  prevent  Its 
recurrence. 

The  second  method  being  used  to  improve 
licensing  has  been  the  restmcturing  of  reg- 
ulations for  more  timely  and  thus  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  public  participation. 
This  Is  encouraged  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  and  is  crucial  In  obtaining  public  un- 
derstanding of  nuclear  power  and  credlbUlty 
of  Its  regulation. 

It  is  true  that  consequent  public  hearings 
which  precede  licensing  action  carry  with 
them  the  potential  for  delay.  But  there  are, 
we  believe,  constructive  ways  to  deal  with 
this  by  applying  greater  procedure  disci- 
pline to  the  hearing  process  and  by  holding 
hearings  at  earlier  dates  which  are  less 
critical  for  plant  construction  or  operation. 
Finally,  where  the  NRC  U  Umited  In 
achieving  additional  licensing-  improve- 
ments because  of  existing  statutes,  we  have 
requested  new  legislation.  For  example,  leg- 
islation which  is  presently  pending  before 
Congress  would  further  speed  the  licensing 
process  providing  for:  one,  early  decisions  on 
proposed  sites,  independent  of  the  ^eclfic 
design  of  a  nuclear  power  plant;  two,  early 
and  positive  decisions  on  standard  plant 
designs;  and,  three,  further  streamlining  of 
the  hearing  phase  of  the  licensing  process. 
The  basic  objective  of  this  new  legislation 
Is  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  probability  that 
the  licensing  process  will  be  a  bottleneck  In 
nuclear  construction  and  to  do  this  without 
sacrificing  the  present  high  standards  for 
review  wliich  the  public  rightly  expects  to 
be  maintained. 

We  have  essentially  been  able  to  do  this 
for  using  plant  operating  licenses.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  welcome  the  full  support  that  you 
have  given  this  legislation. 

Improvements  have  been  made  but,  quite 
frankly,  still  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  in- 
tend to  pursue  aggressively  the  further 
streamlining  of  our  regulatory  process,  not 
simply  to  meet  present  problems  but  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Delays  in  nuclear 
power  plant  completion  as  a  result  of  our 
regulatory  process  have  become  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  Slippages  being 
encountered  now  largely  refiect  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  the  special  problems  re- 
lated to  refinancing.  But  as  the  economy 
improves  and  financing  problems  ameliorate, 
nuclear  power  plant  construction  can  be 
expected  to  accelerate  greatly. 

Mr.  President,  with  your  continued  sup- 
port and  the  good  working  relationship  with 
the  Congress,  with  increasing  credibility  with 
the  public  and  those  we  regulate,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  intends  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  challenge  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

The  Prestoent.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
often  been  reported  in  the  news  media  that 
the  time — from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  a  nuclear  power  plant  in  the  United 
States — it  took  roughly  eight  to  ten  years. 
The  comparison  has  been  made  that  it  took 
twice  as  long  in  the  United  States  as  it  did 
in  Japan  or  some  of  the  European  coimtries. 
I   know   you   inherited   that   background 


and  I  am  not  being  necessarily  critical  of 
your  predecessors,  but  what  is  your  objective 
in  trying  to  reduce  that  from  eight  to  ten 
year  period  and  how  quickly  can  it  be 
achieved? 

Mr.  AiniKas.  Mr.  President,  indeed,  the 
time  of  construction  from  beginning  to  ac- 
tual on-time  operation  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant  has  in  the  past  been  run  an  eight  to 
ten  year  period,  and  Indeed  in  other  countries 
has  been  much  quicker. 

The  overhaul  of  the  procedures  and  the 
Intensity  of  management  pressure  on  the 
system,  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  now  in  our  Commission,  is  reducing  that 
time  to  where  the  applications  that  we  re- 
ceive now,  considering  that  the  others  in 
this  complete  link  of  the  chain,  the  con- 
structors, the  laborers  and  what  not,  the 
flnancers  do  their  Job,  as  we  are  able  to  do 
ours,  wUl  probably  bring  this  time  down  to 
about  seven  and  a  half  years.  We  would  view 
that,  with  the  new  legislation  and  with  the 
upturn  of  the  economy,  no  labor  problems, 
no  material  problems,  this  coiild  get  down 
to  a  five  and  a  half  year  time  period. 

We  are  seeing  overseas,  which  in  many 
cases  had  about  the  same  time  periods  that 
early  licensUig  of  nuclear  power  plants  in 
this  coimtry.  Just  the  reversal  of  that  trend 
Mr.  Hills:  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
slon  Is,  as  the  Chairman  says,  a  recent  ad- 
dition. By  comparison,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  within  twelve  years  of 
Its  hundredth  birthday.  No  Commission  car- 
ries the  brunt  of  complaints  about  regulatory 
delay  quite  as  much.  Chairman  Stafford  I 
George!  What  Is  the  art  of  the  possible? 

Mr.  Stafford:  Oh,  we  think  they  have 
been  doing  pretty  weU,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  been  taking  a  number  of  actions  point- 
ed towards  speeding  up  the  actions  there  on 
our  cases,  but,  as  you  know,  many  of  the, 
some  of  the  Executive  Branch  offices  have 
the  same  problem  we  do,  when  you  talk 
about  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
your  own  act  that  you  operate  under.  Not 
being  a  lawyer,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  say  that 
the  laveyers  have  found  good  ways  to  delay 
many  actions  through  proper  procedures 
that  are  readily  available  to  them  under  the 
the  act,  and  we  have  had  some  experiences 
Just  as  I  am  sure  the  Justice  Department 
has  had. 

So  we  have  been  working  on  that,  but  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind,  too.  that  the  things 
we  are  doing  are  service  oriented  towards 
making  a  better  opportunity  for  the  business 
community  of  this  country  to  better  com- 
pete with  all  of  their  neighbors,  and  this  we 
are  doing. 

We  have  taken  some  action  In  our  rate 
bureau,  actions  to  make  the  rate  bureaus 
more  responsive  to  shipper  Interests,  rate 
flexibility.  Through  going  to  the  record,  we 
have  made  It  possible,  we  are  making  it  pos- 
sible that  they  can  go  as  high  as  6  percent 
a  year  without  having  to  come  In  with  all 
their  procedures  and  proof,  which  cuts  down 
on  a  lot  of  the  time.  And  we  continue,  as 
we  have  In  the  past,  the  policy  of  non-«us- 
pends  for  lowering  their  rates.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  feeling  in  some  areas  that  we 
don't  permit  fiexlbllity.  We  have  always  per- 
mitted flexibility,  which  permits  for  quick 
action. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Supreme 
Court  even  said  this  year  and  commended  us 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  continuing  to  en- 
courage— the  ICC  Is  continuing  to  encour- 
age, and  they  are  appreciating  the  fact  that 
we  encourage — competition  by  our  licensing 
procedures. 

Now,  then,  we  have  recently  had — in  fact, 
in  January,  I  started  and  named  some  of  our 
most  knowledgeable  and  able  staff  people  to 
prepare  what  we  called  from  our  blue  rib- 
bon panel — everybody  seems  to  call  It  blue 
ribbon  panel  these  days — we  had  one  in  Jan- 
uary, that  has  been  reporting  to  the  Com- 
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mission.  And  I  In  turn  bad  asked  otir  Vice 
Cbalrman  and  two  other  of  our  Commission- 
ers, one,  the  latest  Commissioner  tbat  tba 
President  has  appointed,  so  that  we  could 
be  sure  to  get  their  feeling  of  our  brand  new 
Commissioners  In  and  then  one  of  those  who 
has  been  In  the  business  a  while,  and  so  I 
would  like  to  ask  our  Vice  Chairman  to  speak 
to  the  blue  ribbon  findings.  They  have  been 
holding  hearings  at  the  staff  level  about  ways 
to  cut  down  on  the  time. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  Mr.  President,  my  name  Is 
I}an  O'Neal,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  have  undertaken  to  review 
a  number  of  recommendations  from  the  spe- 
cial staff  that  the  Cbalrman  established. 

The  first  thing  that  Is  obvioxis  is  that  there 
Is  a  balancing  required  between  due  proc- 
ess— the  right  of  an  Individual  to  defend 
himself  before  government,  before  an  agency, 
before  a  court — and  the  interest  that  all  of 
us  have  In  expediting  decisions  by  govern- 
ment. Certainly  time  is  money  and  time 
wasted  is  money  lost,  so  we  are  very  cognizant 
of  that. 

There  have  been  a  niunber  of  things  ac- 
complished, such  as  reducing  the  nimiber  of 
extensions  allowed  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  are  looking  now  at  how  we  might  elim- 
inate some  of  the  procedural  steps  without 
sacrificing  the  protection  of  due  process  and 
we  feel  that  we  can  make  some  substantial 
reductions  by  requiring  a  better  case  to  be 
presented  in  the  first  Instance  by  attorneys 
practicing  before  the  agency  and  by  elim- 
inating perhaps  one  review  level.  And  this 
can  result  In  the  saving  of  several  months 
in  even  the  simplest  cases. 

We  are  well  on  our  way,  we  feel.  We  haven't 
quite  made  these  reconunendatlons  yet;  we 
bavent  finalized  them  yet  for  the  Com- 
mission as  a  whole,  but  we  feel  that  within 
the'  next  few  days,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
will.  There  are  a  number  of  fronts  on  which 
reg\ilatory  lag  must  be  attacked  and  we  are 
trying  to  reach  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hills.   Chairman   Robson,   the   CAB? 

Mr.  RoBsoN.  Mr.  President!  Rod!  While 
I  am  one  of  the  new  boys  on  the  reg\ilatory 
block,  I  must  confess  that  the  complexity 
and  delay  In  the  regulatory  decisionmaking 
process  is  one  that  even  in  a  short  time  has 
troubled  me  greatly  and.  Indeed,  as  you 
look  over  your  dockets,  one  gets  to  feel 
that  the  gestation  period  of  a  regulatory 
decision  Is  creeping  near  that  of  the  pyra- 
mids. 

We  have  undertaken  a  major  effort  on  this 
front  and  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  was 
I  think  what  you  need  to  do  is  to  make  a 
fundamental  analysis  of  the  character  of 
decisions  you  are  making,  and  their  eviden- 
tiary base.  And  to  really  address  the  ftin- 
damentals  of  whether  to  meet  standards  of 
fairness  and  to  render  an  adequate  deci- 
sion, you  need  to  subject  to  the  process  that 
you  are  now  subjecting  It  to  various  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Information  on  which  you  foimd 
your  decisions.  My  suspicion  is  that  the  cen- 
tral decisional  facts  In  many  cases  before 
the  regulatory  agencies — and  perhaps  I 
should  limit  my  comments  to  those  In  the 
economic  regulatory  area — are  relatively  few 
and  that  we  Introduce  perhaps  a  welter  of 
peripheral  information  that  we  might  find 
other  ways  to  have  at  our  fingertips  with- 
out making  our  procedures  unfair. 

That  is  really  the  underlying  mission  of 
the  effort  that  we  have  gone  on,  is  to  really 
look  at  our  decisions.  What  are  they?  What 
basis  are  we  making  them  on?  And  why  do 
we  require  this  kind  of  Information  or,  in- 
deed, why  do  we  even  let  it  In? 

I  think  that  our  effort  will  embrace  both 
a  look  at  our  own  procedures  but  also  our 
own  statute  and  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  with  the  idea  that  we  want  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  proceedings  to  only  that  that 
Is  necessary. 

I  should  only  add  one  thing:  There  Is  kind 
of  a  tension  these  days  as  to  whether  we  are 


heading  for  more  process  or  less  process.  The 
one  point  of  view  which  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned I  think  at  least  In  some  camps  Is 
chsdlenged  as  agencies  being  unresponsive 
and  not  having  sufficient  process  available 
particularly  to  Individual  consiuners  or  con- 
sumer Interests.  There  Is  I  think  a  tension 
In  this  area  that  Is  Indeed  partly  being 
fought  out  In  the  Congress,  but  which  is 
one  that  I  think  the  mdlvldual  agencies  are 
faced  with  rather  persistently. 

Mr.  Hills.  Ova  effort  here  Is  to  find  as  wide 
a  range  of  views  as  we  can.  This  Is  a  sub- 
ject In  which  the  Congressional  leaders  that 
met  with  the  President  two  weeks  ago  ex- 
pressed great  concern.  I  hope  we  oould  find 
today  some  promise  that  something  major 
can  be  done.  Since  that  Is  something  to  be 
accomplished,  it  Is  something  that  we  hope 
to  get  from  the  meeting. 

Chairman  Bentley,  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission? 

Ms.  Bkntlet.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President! 
Rod!  Sitting  here,  I  wonder  myself,  do  we 
really  belong  here,  even  though  we  come 
under  tha  umbrella  of  the  regulatory  agency? 
The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  does 
function  In  a  different  manner  than  the 
other  transportation  commissions  In  that 
we  don't  license  anybody.  We  have  free  entry 
in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  trades. 
We  don't  control  rates.  We  think  we  prob- 
ably should  in  the  domestic  area,  but  we 
don't  so  far. 

We  have  made  great  efforts  to  reduce  the 
procedLires  wherever  we  could  legally.  We 
have  combined  cases  wherever  we  can.  We 
find  ourselves  faced  In  a  couple  of  Instances 
by  Congressional  action  that  the  NEPA 
rules,  which  the  courts  recently  determined 
did  apply  to  regulatory  process,  and  now  of 
a  number  of  cases  before  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judges,  these  are  going  to  be 
dragged  out  from  six  months  to  a  year  be- 
cause of  that.  And  the  costs  are  going  to  go 
up,  not  only  the  costs  of  the  agency,  the 
government,  but  also  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  Involved  In  the  cases.  Our  costs 
alone  will  be  Increased  6  percent  Just  be- 
cause of  the  NEPA  rules. 

In  another  instance.  In  the  Executive 
Order  11836,  concerning  cargo  loss  and 
damage  reports,  I  have  been  fighting  that  for 
four  years,  because  I  feel  that  this  shouldn't 
be  another  burden  on  the  industry,  but  we 
have  it.  And  the  Industry  claims  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  file  from  300  to  10,000 
reports  each  quarter,  each  steamship  line 
Is  going  to  have  to  do  that.  And  I  felt  that 
this  could  be  done  on  the  customs  reports. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  don't 
control,  but  they  are  being  burdened  on  the 
Industry  and  these  are  Just  some  of  the 
points. 

Mr.  Hills.  Let's  widen  the  discussion  for 
Just  a  moment.  Yes,  sir?  Would  you  mind? 

Mr.  SoMMER.  Mr.  President,  my  name  Is  Al 
Sommer,  Secxiritiee  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. It  is  sort  of  difficult  to  talk  on  this 
topic  without  being  thought  that  you  are 
pointing  the  finger  to  your  fellow  Commis- 
sioners on  the  other  agencies  or  perhaps 
pointing  the  finger  at  yourself  and  your  fel- 
low Commissioners  on  your  own  agency,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  that  we  can  do  Individually  that  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  this. 

Much  of  the  delay  is  a  procedural  matter 
written  Into  statutes  and  rules;  much  of  it 
is  a  requisite.  I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring fairness  to  all  the  people  who  deal 
with  our  agencies.  But  I  think  Individually 
what  we  could  develop  Is  a  sensitive,  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  impatience.  I  think  some- 
times all  of  us  are  much  too  patient  with 
delays  of  our  staffs,  delays  with  the  paper- 
work that  flows  across  our  own  desk,  delays 
with  litigants  who  come  before  us.  We  are 
much  too  willing  to  grant  extensions  of  time 
within  which  to  get  things  done.  We  are  will- 
ing to  put  things  aside  and  suddenly  they 


are  out  of  memory  and,  the  first  thing  you 
know,  a  month  or  two  months  have  gone  by 
and  nothing  has  happened  on  a  file  when 
action  was  timely  maybe  two  or  three  months 
before. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a  lawyer  who 
was  arguing  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
when  Justice  Frankfurter  was  still  living. 
He  said — he  was  being  peppered  with  ques- 
tions, as  was  characteristic  of  Justice  Frank- 
furter— at  one  point,  when  his  time  was 
nearly  up,  he  said  to  the  Justice — and  I  think 
he  had  a  Southern  accent,  which  I  shall  not 
try  to  Imitate — he  said:  "Mr.  Justice,  time 
runs  much  faster  on  this  aide  of  the  bench 
than  It  does  on  yovu-s.  May  I  proceed?"  And 
I  think  we  ought  to  remember  that  time  runs 
faster  perhaps  on  the  other  side  than  it  does 
on  ours  and  I  think  we  should  bear  this  la 
mind  IndlviduaUy  and  be  Impatient  with 
ourselves,  without  staffs,  and  with  the  peo- 
ple who  appear  before  us. 

Mr.  Hills.  Chairman  Simpson? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  would  like  to  Just  comment 
on  another  part  of  this  agenda  item,  which 
is  the  efforts  to  toclude  consumers,  that  you 
mentioned.  We  have  a  statutory  requirement 
In  the  Consimier  Product  Safety  Act  to  in- 
volve consumers  In  much  of  our  activity.  And 
then  we,  by  policy,  have  adopted  other  prac- 
tices which  I  believe  meaningfully  involve 
consumers,  and  i>erhaps  I  can  touch  on  them. 

In  a  couple  of  areas,  we  have  by  policy 
adopted  means  to  directly  communicate  with 
consumers  and  they  are  very  Inexpensive.  We 
established  a  toll-free  number  in  the  United 
States  to  communicate  an  emergency  some 
time  ago,  approximately  two  years  ago,  and  it 
was  so  successful  we  have  continued  that. 
We  are  now  receiving  about  100,000  calls  per 
year.  We  find  we  are  able  to  answer  those  In 
about  48  hours,  mostly  with  pre-automated 
Information.  About  75  percent  of  the  calls 
are  requests  for  Information  from  the  agen- 
cy— and  about  25  percent  are  safety  com- 
plaints, which  we  use  as  part  of  our  data 
bank. 

We  have  also  taken  steps  to  abolish  secrecy 
In  our  agency.  We  have  no  closed  meetings. 
By  policy,  all  meetings  of  any  one  of  our  staff 
with  any  outside  party  Is  open  to  the  entire 
public  to  attend.  It  Is  noted  in  advance  on  a 
public  calendar,  and  consumers  do  come  In. 
Now,  many  times  it  is  a  little  frustrating  with 
the  policy  to  live  with  when  you  have  a  meet- 
ing In  your  office  with  a  couple  of  people  and 
a  hundred  outsiders  show  up.  But  we  do 
move  those  to  conference  rooms.  And  that  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  think  we  have  lended  some 
credibility  to  the  regulatory  process  because 
we  have  decreased  speculation  as  to  what 
goes  on  In  these  closed  meetings  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  about  95  percent  of  the 
cases,  no  one  shows  up  other  than  the  ones 
who  were  coming  in  anyhow.  So  when  you 
open  the  door,  people  dont  take  advantage 
of  It. 

On  time,  regulatory  time,  we  have  a  pro- 
vision of  otir  law  where  every  citizen  and 
every  group  is  granted  the  right  of  petition, 
to  write  a  petition,  to  write  a  standard  or 
ban  products.  By  law,  we  must  respond  with- 
in 120  days.  Even  If  the  law  says  we  must, 
we  can't  In  all  cases,  but  It  Is  a  spur  to  get 
speedy  action. 

We  have  a  recent — we  have  had  over  300 
petitions  In  the  two  years  we  have  been  in 
existence,  which  ranee  anywhere  from  ban- 
ning pet  turtles  to  banning  all  aerosols  be- 
cause of  the  fluorocarbon  ozone  problem,  so 
they  span  all  the  disciplines. 

Also  In  standards  writing,  which  is  a  basic 
fodder  of  our  agency,  vinltlng  mandatory 
standards,  the  Congress  requires  us,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  write  a  standard  In  virtually 
90  days.  but.  on  the  other  hand,  they  require 
us  to  do  so  by  allowing  private  parties  to 
write  that  standard  for  us  and  involve  tU 
parties  in  the  United  States,  Including  con- 
sumers. And,  you  know.  It  is  a  truism,  the 
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more  people  yo^  have,  the  longer  It  is  going 
to  take.  We  have,  in  fact,  though  had  some 
experience  now  where  consumers.  In  fact  con- 
sumer advocates,  are  sitting  down  In  a  stand- 
ards writing  process  with  Industry  people. 
They  start  out  Initially  very  skeptical,  but 
over  a  period  of  thirty  or  sixty  days  of  work- 
ing in  a  closed  environment  they  find  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  each 
other.  So  we  think  It  Is  model. 

Mr.  Hills.  Chairman  Nasslkas,  and  then, 
George,  we  will  let  you  close  It  off. 
Ms.  Reid.  Mr.  President? 
Mr.  Hills.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Qo  right  ahead. 
Ms.  Reto.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
I  would  like  to  Just  add  a  bit  to  this  con- 
sumer responsiveness  that  we  have  done  at 
the  FCC. 

We  have  had  various  regional  meetings 
throughout  the  country.  We  started  In  At- 
lanta, then  met  In  Chicago,  and  here  In 
Washington,  and  we  expect  to  meet  In  the 
Midwest,  farther  West  and  then  In  the  Par 
West  perhaps  later  this  year  or  next  year. 
We  have  met  with  the  public,  we  have 
opened  these  meetings  to  the  public,  and, 
believe  me,  they  have  been  a  little  wild,  par- 
ticularly In  Chicago.  We  at  the  FCC  do  re- 
ceive complaints.  But  we  have  felt  that  this 
has  been  a  marvelous — given  Is  a  marvelous 
rapport  with  the  public,  with  citizens 
groups,  with  the  consumer,  so  to  speak. 
These  meetings  have  also  been  coordinated 
with  our  Licensees'  Workshops  meetings,  so 
broadcasters  have  been  Involved.  They  have 
come  to  the  open  meetings  and  we  on  the 
next  day  have  met  with  them  In  their  work- 
shops. So  we  have  had  that  coordination. 

We  feel  that  this  has  given  us  an  Insight 
Into  the  public's  feelings  about  our  Com- 
mission, about  our  regulatory  processes  as 
they  view  them,  and  has  been  very  helpful. 
We  have  also  met  with  various  citizens 
groups.  Commissioners  en  bloc  have  met  with 
citizens  groups.  And  we  do  this  frequently 
at  the  Commission.  I  think  this  has  been  very 
helpful  also. 

I  might  add  Just  one  thing  to  Barbara 
Franklin's  comments,  too.  I  think  this  la 
very  helpful,  and  1  would  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  would  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  such  meetings.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hills.  John,  did  you  have  a  quick  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  Nassikas.  Just  a  very  brief  comment. 
To  reduce  admtolstratlve  burden,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  also  to  Increase  competition.  In 
1971,  we  released  some  4,000  small  producers 
from  direct  price  regulation  and  handled  this 
on  the  basis  of  indirect  price  regulation.  It 
required  three  years  before  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  our  actions.  We  also,  to  In- 
crease competition,  placed  pipeline  producers 
on  a  parity  with  our  regulation  of  major  pro- 
ducers. This  also  saved  considerable  time. 
This  action  required  two  and  a  half  years 
to  be  affirmed. 

But  the  real  monster  Is  the  following:  All 
major  actions  of  our  Commission  are  appealed 
to  courts.  Currently,  we  have  over  a  hundred 
cases  that  are  In  the  Federal  court  system  as 
a  result  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  controverted  cases. 

A  key  factor  in  all  energy  regulation,  I 
submit  is  the  lead  time  required  from  the 
Inception  of  a  policy  to  Its  culmination  in 
securing  production  and  delivery  of  incre- 
mental energy  supply.  This  Is  generalized 
through  anything  we  do  In  energy. 

The  total  time  consumed  in  establishing 
area  rates  for  southern  Louisiana,  which  is 
our  most  prolific  gas  producing  region  in  the 
country,  was  thirteen  years,  concluding  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  of  June  10, 1974, 
which  affirmed  our  decision  in  July  1971,  In- 
creasing the  price  of  gas  in  a  nutshell  from 
18  cents  to  26  cents.  This  Is  the  equivalent 
of  11.50  a  barrel  of  oU. 

In  contrast — ^here  again,  trying  to  do  what 
*e  can  under  our  statute — ^we  established 
a  national  base  rate  of  67  cents  by  rulemaking 


in  eighteen  months.  I  am  not  proud  of  the 
eighteen  months.  It  should  be  done  in  six 
months.  However,  we  did  it.  This  case  also 
was  on  appeal  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  Undoubtedly,  it  will 
reach  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  before  it  is 
finally  decided. 

So  I  will  submit  that  an  imcertaln  cli- 
mate of  regulation,  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view, under  a  restrictive  statute,  can't  possi- 
bly Induce  the  vast ,  commitment  necessary 
to  affect  an  improvement  of  gas  supply  of  a 
magnitude  required  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
growing  economy. 

I  think  It  Is  important,  even  apart  from 
gas  deregulation,  which  I  advocate,  that  the 
Administrative  I»rocedure  Act  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  certain  that  all  regulatory 
agencies  can  prescribe  rates  by  rulemaking. 
We  believe  we  are  right  In  our  Interpretation 
of  the  law  that  we  can  prescribe  national 
rates  for  all  producers  by  rulemaking,  but 
to  avoid  Judicial  lag,  the  Congress  should 
pass  a  statute  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hills.  Ms.  Hanford,  did  you  have  a 
brief  comment? 

Ms.  Hakford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Much  briefer  than  John's 
"yes." 

Ms.  Hanford.  Just  very  quickly.  Elizabeth 
Hanford,  Federal  Trade  Commission:  I  Just 
wanted  to  reiterate  again  the  Importance  of 
consiuner  Input  in  the  regulatory  process — 
the  opportunity  for  the  individual  consumer 
to  have  a  part  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
of  his  government. 

I  think  there  are  ways  that  these  oppor- 
tunities can  be  enhanced  and,  as  we  try  to 
enhance  them,  we  mvist  keep  in  mind  also 
that  the  consumer  must  be  provided  with 
information  and  education  as  to  what  his 
rights  are  under  the  laws  that  we  enforce 
and  the  regulations  that  we  promulgate. 

And  I  think  that  the  efforts  recently  to 
try  to  provide  information  to  those  beyond 
the  antitrust  bar  about  the  antitrust  laws 
Is  an  example  of  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion there  to  inform  the  Individual  citizen 
about  the  laws  In  the  antitrust  area.  And 
we  can  do  more,  I  think,  to  move  In  that 
direction  in,  for  example.  Just  providing  an 
analysis  of  a  complicated  consent  order  in 
layman's  language  so  that  those  who  do  have 
an  Interest  can  respond  and  can  provide 
input.  I  think  we  should  also  move  in  that 
direction. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hills:  Georgel 

Mr.  Stafford:  My  remarks  go  back  to  a 
few  words  that  Helen  were  saying  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  fit  pretty  much  into  what 
the  President's  position  has  been,  and  ours, 
on  the  slowdown  that  NEPA  has  created 
in  all  of  our  actions,  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  to  solve  the  NEPA  problem  on  our  major 
cases  before  we  could  ever  get  to  the  point 
at  hand,  the  question  that  was  before  the 
Commission. 

So  if  you  haven't  read  the  case  that  the 
Supreme  Court — we  are  all  loving  the  Su- 
preme Court  these  days — if  you  haven't 
read  their  decision  handed  down  in  our 
scrap  case,  on  the  NEPA  matter  prior  to 
getting  into  the  case  ItseU,  that  they  Just 
became  one  more  party  In  the  case  to  be 
settled  at  the  final  case  time,  but  they  added 
an  addenda  and  said,  Inf  effect,  this  covers 
all  your  other  cases  where  you  have  got 
problems,  all  of  our  abandonment  cases, 
railroad  abandonments  were  held  up  for  over 
a  year  becatise  we  couldn't  get  our  NEPA 
problem  solved  in  order  to  get  to  the  case 
of  abandoning  the  railroads.  And  so  the  Su- 
preme Court,  with  one  quick  brush,  the  other 
day.  Just  wiped  all  that  slow-down  out  for 
us.  We  still  have  to  consider  it,  but  only 
as  a  party  in  the  case  at  the  time  we  are 
making  the  final  decision. 
Mr.  Hills:   The  third  topic  is  the  issue 


of  whether  competition  can  Indeed  be  en- 
couraged In  regulated  Industries. 

Paul? 

Mr.  MacAvot.  In  attempting  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  your  activities,  we  had  the 
remarkable  and  Interesting  opportunity  to 
go  back  to  read  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
nUttee  reports  and  the  actual  bills  that  were 
passed  setting  up  your  agencies.  In  almost 
every  case,  we  found  some  reference  to  the 
ultlnaate  Justification  for  regulation  In  that 
industry,  was  that  it  was  not  competitive 
enough  to  provide  the  quality  and  price  for 
the  consumer  that  could  be  gotten  from  con- 
trols. The  Ju.stlfication  for  regulation.  In 
other  words,  was  that  competition  failed  to 
exist  in  the  industry  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  allow  the  market  to  operate  In  an  un- 
regiilated  fashion. 

As  we  go  through  the  history  of  the  Com- 
missions In  the  last  ten  years,  there  seem 
to  be  a  number  of  cases  that  are  paradoxical 
to  the  original  Intent  of  the  law.  Rather 
than  regulation  being  a  substitute  for  poor 
competition,  regulation  has  prevented  what 
competition  there  is  from  working.  There 
have  been  significant  Impediments  to  the 
entry  of  new  competitors  from  the  use  of 
the  certificate  proceedings.  There  have  been 
significant  controls  over  rate  changes  which 
would  have  occurred  in  even  partially  com- 
petitive markets  as  a  result  of  cost  and  de- 
mand changes. 

The  question  then  Is.  what  can  be  done 
to  allow  the  amount  of  competition  there 
Is  to  work  as  fully  as  it  can.  The  question 
might  be  put  In  more  direct  terms:  Why 
can't  we  free  up  entry  Into  these  Industries 
by  essentially  eliminating  the  certificate  of 
necessity  and  convenience?  The  only  Justifi- 
cation given  in  the  record  establishing  the 
Commissions  is  that  In  some  cases  there  are 
economies  of  scale  which  prevent  the  full 
operation  of  competition.  There  is  only  room 
for  one  or  two  firms. 

Well,  in  that  case,  then,  the  question  be- 
comes: Why  can't  we  free  up  entry  except 
where  there  is  significant  evidence  of  econo- 
mies of  scale?  Why  should  there  be  any 
other  reason  for  limiting  entry  of  potentially 
effective  competitors?  The  same  sorts  of  ques- 
tions arise  In  rate  flexibility  and  response 
to  cost  and  demand  changes.  Why  can't  we 
increase  the  amount  of  competition  among 
companies  by  allowing  more  flexibility  in 
rates? 

Mr.  Hills.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  indeed  required  competition 
In  rates  recently.  Chairman  OarrettI  Ray  I 
What  are  your  comments  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Oarbett.  Mr.  President,  Rod,  the  meth- 
ods by  which  a  regulatory  agency  may 
properly  encourage  beneficial  competition 
among  the  companies  subject  to  its  Jurisdic- 
tion must  depend  both  upon  the  practical 
economic  circumstances  of  the  affected  in- 
dustry and  upon  the  agency's  legislative 
mandate. 

Some  regulatory  agencies  were  created  on 
the  premise  that  in  certain  industries  com- 
petition would  do  more  harm  than  good,  par- 
ticularly where  industries  were  new  and 
thought  to  require  special  protection;  others 
because  they  were  accepted  as  natural  mo- 
nopolies. Airlines  are  an  obvious  example  of 
the  former;  electric  utilities  the  latter.  But 
the  situation  Is  further  complicated  by  in- 
creasing instances  of  inter-industry  com- 
petition. 

To  the  extent,  however,  that  economic  con- 
ditions and  statutory  discretion  permit,  the 
primary  method  of  promise  for  the  regulatory 
encouragement  of  competition  is  the  objec- 
tive reevaluatlon  of  accepted  patterns  and 
practices  under  present  conditions  and  atti- 
tudes. It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  wrong  in 
principle  and,  at  any  rate,  impossible  under 
existing  statutes  for  regulatory  agencies  ab- 
ruptly to  assume  that  all  legal  restraints  are 
\indeslrable,  insofar  as  they  might  in  acme 
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respect  be  regarded  as  discouraging  the  vir- 
tues of  xinf  ettered  competition. 

The  myriad  ways  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  Intrudes  upon  the  economic  ac- 
tivity of  our  citizens  Is  far  more  pervasive 
and  the  whole  matter  far  too  complex  to  be 
resolved  simply  by  decreeing  that  there 
should  be  more  competition  everywhere  all 
the  time.  Much  regulation  was  bom  of  per- 
ceived Inadequacies  of  uncontrolled  com- 
petition In  selected  areas.  In  many  Instances, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  compelling 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Inadequacies  of 
free  competition  that  these  agencies  were 
created  to  redress  would  not  arise  again  if 
the  agencies  were  abolished  or  their  author- 
ity sharply  altered,  although  In  other  In- 
stances circumstances  may  have  changed  so 
fundamentally  as  to  make  traditional  regula- 
tion now  unnecessary  and  liarmful. 

The  road  to  progress,  In  my  opinion,  lies 
not  so  much  in  radical  surgery  as  in  thought- 
ful, objective  analysis  and  programs  carefully 
Implemented.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  limited  Involvement  in  the 
direct  regulation  of  prices.  The  one  area  in 
which  we  have  been  Involved  has  been  that 
of  minimum  conunlsslon  rates  for  brokerage 
services  charged  by  members  of  the  national 
securities  and  exchanges,  especially  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  By  rule,  we  caused  the 
abolition  of  such  minimum  rate  schedules 
effective  May  1,  1975.  This  action  has  been 
applauded  by  everyone  except  most  of  the 
brokers  amd  dealers  who  naturally  were  the 
persons  most  affected. 

The  full  consequences  of  the  unfixing  of 
commission  rates  are  not  yet  known  but,  in 
any  event.  In  view  of  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  seciiritles  markets,  there  is  a 
question  whether  It  provides  a  useful  ex- 
ample for  other  areas  of  regulatory  activity. 
Certainly,  It  will  not  mean  that  equally  ben- 
eficial results  will  necessarily  flow  from  re- 
moving all  legal  compulsion  or  protection 
from  rates  and  prices  in  other  areas,  but  it 
does  mean  that  the  possibility  should  be 
examined. 

In  many  areas,  added  competitive  regula- 
tory shields  have  become  so  subtle  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  life  that  reexamination  of 
their  Justification  requires  a  major  Intel- 
lectual effort.  Tet  It  shovild  be  done  and  done 
again  from  time  to  time  because  economic 
conditions  can  drastically  change  the  appro- 
priate thrust  of  regulation. 

We  have  seen  this  dramatically  Illustrated 
in  recent  years.  Much  regulation  waa  Initial- 
ly imposed  to  prevent  overcharging  by  com- 
panies and  industries  where  duplication  of 
faculties  seemed  practically  impossible  or 
wasteful.  The  so-called  natural  monopolies 
being  monopolies  or  nearly  so  were  thus 
affected  with  the  public  Interest  and  could 
and  should  be  subject  to  legal  controls. 

The  changing  technology  and  other  facts 
can  alter  the  appropriate  regulatory  re- 
sponse. Examples  abound:  Not  long  ago,  it 
was  accepted  doctrine  that  competition  be- 
tween electric  and  gas  utilities  should  be 
enco\iraged,  thus  stimulating  maximum 
production  and  constunptlon  and  lower 
costs  for  consumers  of  each  product.  Within 
the  electric  field,  proi>o6ed  combinations  of 
systems  were  resisted  on  the  ground  that 
competition  for  greater  use  of  electricity 
and  thus  lower  unit  costs  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  combination.  Almost  over- 
night this  attitude  has  been  a  quaint  an- 
achronism, totally  inconsistent  with  cur- 
rent Interests  and  conservation  of  energy  In 
the  face  of  growing  shortages  and  concern 
for  the  environment.  Similar  changes  have 
occurred  in  other  regulated  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  desirability  and  feasibil- 
ity of  stimulating  beneficial  competition  on 
presently  regtUated  Industries  Is  much  too 
complex  a  subject  to  permit  precise  recom- 
mendations in  such  brief  remarks  as  these, 
even  if  it  were  seemly  for  me  to  presume 
to  advise  other  commissions  on  the  exercise 


of  their  responsibilities.  But  I  do  strongly 
urge,  as  the  critical  reexamination  of  the  ac- 
cepted patterns,  in  the  light  of  present  cir- 
cumstances and  the  willingness  to  experi- 
ment. If  all  areas  where  regulators  now  de- 
termine prices  or  protect  against  competi- 
tors are  required  to  Justify  themselves  anew 
for  the  present  and  foreseeable  future,  we 
may  find  many  instances  in  which  the 
heavy  hand  of  regulation  can  be  lifted  with 
good  effect. 

This  reexamination  process  will,  no  doubt, 
uncover  Instances  of  agency  Inflexibility,  but 
it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  such  prob- 
lems may  also  be  the  product  of  statutory 
mandates  which  either  foreclose  administra- 
tive flexibility  or  fall  to  encourage  it.  If  the 
reevaluation  process  is  ultimately  to  prove 
most  effective,  administrative  agencies  must 
be  given  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  new 
conditions  as  they  discover  them. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hnxs.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
recently  announced  an  experiment  in  de- 
regulation for  greater  competition.  John, 
is  It  a  deep  enough  and  broad  enough  ex- 
periment, in  your  Judgment?  And  do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  be  naovlng  in  that 
direction? 

Mr.  BoBSON.  Well,  the  depth  and  breadth. 
Rod,  of  the  experiment  which  we  have  pro- 
posed In  essentially  outlined  form  Is  some- 
thing upon  which  we  have  asked  for  com- 
ment and  expect  to  get  thoughtful  comment 
upon.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  Is,  as  Ray 
has  suggested,  reevaluate  the  concepts  of 
regulation  to  try  to,  in  a  laboratory  which 
we  hope  will  provide  a  useful  output,  intro- 
duce some  of  the  concepts  of  flexible  pricing, 
freer  entry  and  exit,  and  see  what  we  can 
add  to  the  knowledge  base  and  gain  some 
Insight  as  to  what  the  application  of  those 
kinds  of  concepts  might  have  on  a  system- 
wide  basis. 

I  am  hard  pressed  to  answer  your  question 
with  a  yes  or  no,  because  one  of  the  parts 
of  the  development  of  the  experiment  Is 
really  to  get  thoughtful  comment  upon  an 
outline  for  experiment.  We  have  suggested, 
indeed,  part  of  our  question  Is  if  this  Isn't 
a  good  one,  have  you  got  a  better  one? — So 
in  terms  of  willingness  to  reexamine,  we 
think  that  is  Important. 

We  think  it  Is  Important  that  those  whom 
we  regulate  reexamine  their  own  futures 
and  the  regulatory  regime  that  might  best 
at  their  needs  In  the  long  term,  because  they 
obviously  are  the  ones  who  are  most  im- 
mediately affected.  And — to  the  extent  that 
we  stimulate  thought  on  that,  we  think  that 
Is  Important. 

Mr.  Hills.  Mr.  Springer,  Federal  Power 
Commission? 

Mr.  Spbinoer.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
went  back  to  look  at  the  Congressional 
Record — and  It  is  always  good  to  do  that  once 
In  a  while — and  I  find  that  you  and  I  voted 
twice  for  deregulation  of  natural  gas.  There 
must  have  been  a  reason  for  this,  at  least 
In  our  own  minds,  as  to  why  those  votes  were 
made  as  they  were. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  we  did  that 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  nat- 
ural gas  so  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
supply.  Now,  what  happened?  Well,  I  have 
Just  been  down  there  two  years,  and  each  one 
of  those  years  the  supply  of  gas  has  gone 
down.  The  rationing  of  gas  has  gone  up. 
This  year  we  expect  it  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  or  45  percent  less  consumption 
than  there  was  last  winter,  and  that  is  In 
addition  to  roughly  35  to  40  percent  less 
than  the  year  before.  So  this  gives  you  some 
Idea  of  why  we  voted  for  deregulation.  Now 
we  are  finding,  twenty  years,  that  it  took 
twenty  years  to  prove  that  our  votes  were 
right. 

[Laughter] 

I  don't  know  how  much  longer  we  could 
go  on  waiting.  Now,  what  Is  the  situation? 
And  my  predecessor,  Pinky  Walker,  who  now 


is  back  as  head  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  his  last 
parting  words  to  me  said,  "Bill,  there  is 
nothing  economics  will  determine."  What 
did  he  mean  by  that?  Simply  this:  You  have 
three  really  forms  of  energy  today  in  this 
country,  90  percent  of  it — coal,  oil  and  gas. 
Well,  out  of  those  three,  as  any  of  you  know, 
gas  Is  the  Cadillac  of  fuels.  I  would  say  that 
oil  is  the  Oldsmoblle  or  the  Mercury,  and  cool 

is  the  Ford.  But  what 

[Laughter] 

I  hope  I  didn't  offend  any  car  maken 
here.  But  let's  look  at  these  three  fuels.  If 
we  were  to  take  them  In  the  form  of  that, 
the  Cadillac  of  it  is  selUng  for  a  third  of 
the  price  of  the  Oldsmoblle,  and  half  the 
price  of  the  Mercury.  It  Is  ridiculous  that  the 
Cadillac  Is  selling  for  one-third  the  price  of 
the  Oldsmoblle  and  one-half  the  price  of 
the  Ford.  This  seems  to  me  so  demonstrative 
in  the  economic  field  that  you  simply  cannot 
keep  on  inevitably  selling  the  most  desirable 
product  that  is  on  the  market  In  the  form 
of  heat  or  fuel  per  BTU  unit  for  a  third  or 
a  half  of  what  the  competition  Is  selling  for. 

Now,  what  does  this  do?  And  I  can  only 
emphasize  this  this  way:  If  you  were  Invest- 
ing money,  and  If  you  were  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  a  company  and  you  were  sit- 
ting down  at  Christmas  time,  you  certainly 
wouldn't  send  your  money  out  to  find  some 
gas  fields.  You  would  send  it  out  to  find 
some  coal  or  some  oil,  and  that  Is  exactly 
what  the  companies  have  done  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  They  have  put  their  money 
where  the  economics  is,  where  the  money 
that  can  be  made  from  it.  This  Is  the  Amer- 
ican system  at  work.  And  so  they  sent  their 
money  out  to  the  Near  East  to  produce 
cheap  oil  tuid  finally  you  get  an  embargo  and 
it  goes  up  three  times  what  It  was. 

Now,  these  are  things  that  happen  when 
you  try  to  restrain  the  economic  system  from 
working  on  the  kind  of  a  system  that  we 
have. 

Now,  to  show  you  further  from  where  we 
went  back  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  I — the  last  twenty-one  yeara  ago, 
1954 — the  last  tdme  we  voted  on  it.  Our  re- 
serves this  last  year  increased  by  7.9  trillion 
cubic  feet.  That  Is  all  the  reserves  In  proof. 
But  what  did  we  use  last  year?  We  used 
23  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  last  year.  In 
other  words.  In  short,  we  are  using  It  at 
three  times  the  rate  that  we  are  Increasing 
the  reserves  In  the  gas  field. 

Now,  these  figures  alone  to  me  Indicate 
that  competition  is  the  thing  that  is  going 
to  get  you  a  greater  supply,  and  the  only 
way  you  are  going  to  compete  is  to  allow 
them  by  some  means  to  be  able  to  charge 
something  In  the  vicinity  of  what  their  com- 
petition Is  getting.  Otherwise  all  of  your 
money  and  your  economics  are  going  Into 
other  forms  of  energy. 

We  didn't  ask  for  deregulation  of  gas 
wholly.  We  asked  for  deregulation  of  gas, 
new  gas.  Now,  why  did  we  ask  for  deregula- 
tion of  new  gas  and  not  deregulation  of  gas 
as  the  President  and  I  voted  twenty-one 
years  ago?  For  the  simple  reason:  Then 
were  a  great  many  critics  on  C^tol  Hill 
who  said,  "Oh,  you  do  that  and  the  price  of 
gas  Immediately  wlU  shoot  way  up  and  sky- 
rocket and  people  won't  be  able  to  afford  It." 
By  deregulating  new  gas,  not  old  but  new 
gas,  It  meant  that  old  gas  when  its  contracts 
expired,  would  take  a  new  gas  price,  natur- 
ally. New  gas,  however,  would  be  decon- 
trolled and  at  the  rate  of  the  expiration  of 
contracts  each  year.  It  Is  about  7  percent, 
which  meant  In  essence  that  It  would  take 
approximately  fifteen  yecws  to  decontrol  all 
the  gas  In  the  oountry.  The  result  of  ft 
would  be  that  you  would  get  a  gradual  im- 
pact of  an  Increase  In  price,  which  would 
put  you  then  In  competition  with  your  oth« 
fuel,  which  made  sense. 

We  didnt  attempt,  nor  did  we  ask  the 
Congress  to  decontrol  all  gas  and  to  allow 
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It  to  shoot  to  a  skyrocket.  And,  In  addition 
to  that,  the  Chairman  and  I  testified  before 
the  Stevenson  committee  that  we  would  be 
<vllUng.  if  they  would  give  us  tills  kind  of  a 
deregulation  of  new  gas,  that  we  would  as- 
sume some  responsiblllty  and  would  allow  it 
to  be  written  into  law,  that  if  it  got  out  of 
control,  that  we  would  assert  ourselves.  Isnt 
that  right,  Mr.  Chairman? 

So  I  can't  see  but  where  we  have  at- 
tempted— and  these  are  the  recommenda- 
tions, I  understand,  you  have  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  same  as  ours — why  this  is  not 
a  fair  and  equitable  way  In  which  to  pro- 
mote. I  am  talking  about  competition  of 
money,  now  the  competition  of  economics, 
which  Is  just  as  Important  as  the  competi- 
tion, say,  between  two  companies.  But  I 
think,  overall,  that  If  we  could  have  this 
kind  of  deregtUatlon — and  I  think  that  Is 
something  we  have  to  have  from  the  Con- 
gress— we  cannot  utilize  this  ourselves,  we 
are  strictly  bound  by  the  law — the  Natural 
Qas  Act  VThlch  Is,  as  I  aay,  somewhat  anti- 
quated. Before  the  Stennls  committee  the 
other  day,  I  used  something  like  "antiquated 
like  the  horse  and  buggy,"  but  I  don't  think 
it  Is  quite  that  bad,  but  It  certainly  could 
bear  a  great  deal  of  Improvement,  which 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  1  think  to  pro- 
mote a  situation  where  we  could  get  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  gas. 

The  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make 
an  observation,  or  two  of  them,  I  should  say. 
Bill,  I  am  glad  that  we  bad  such  foresight 
twenty-one  years  ago  that  Is  being  validated 
by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  we  see 
today. 

The  second — and  you  indicated  by  infer- 
ence— the  lack  of  adequate  natural  gas,  which 
is  being  caused  by  the  artificially  low  price, 
will  mean  substantially  less  Jobs  this  winter. 
It  inevitably,  as  you  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  know,  will  mean 
that  interruptlble  service  will  be  precluded 
In  factories  In  New  Jersey,  In  Illinois,  in 
Michigan,  in  Ohio,  and  many  other  States. 
And  the  lack  of  aflarmatlve  action  to  raise  or 
to  eliminate  the  regulation  In  this  area  will 
substantially  cut  Jobs  this  winter  and  could. 
If  we  don't  get  some  action.  Interfere  with 
our  economic  recovery  In  the  months  ahead. 
And  the  Congress  has  an  absolute  require- 
ment to  move  on  this  legislation,  and  every 
day  they  delay  means  a  greater  posslbUlty  of 
fewer  Jobs  and  a  roadblock  in  our  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  Hills.  George  first,  and  then  Lew, 
please. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  Dan  O'Neal,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 
Mr.  Hills.  Very  good. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  I  would  Just  like  to  make  one 
observation  Insorar  as  this  subject  relates  to 
the  regulation  of  transportation.  The  pur- 
pose of  transportation  regulation  In  the 
United  States  has  been  to  provide  a  private 
common  carrier  system  to  place  all  businesses 
In  the  country  In  a  position  so  that  they 
can  compete  no  matter  what  their  size,  where 
they  happen  to  be  located  In  the  United 
States. 

I  think  probably  there  may  be  room  for 
adjustment  in  the  entry  requirements,  but 
I  think  it  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  at 
the  present  time  entry  requirements  carry 
with  them  service  obligations.  The  carries 
are  required  to  provide  service.  If  that  obli- 
gation Is  gone,  then  the  question  Is  who  will 
suffer,  and  I  think  there  Is  a  substantial 
question  or  a  substantial  indication  that 
those  who  suffer  will  Ukely  be  the  smaller 
businessman,  who  wUl  not  have  the  capacity 
to  fill  up  a  truck,  say,  every  time  he  make 
»  shipment.  And  this  has  been  verified  re- 
cently by  a  study  of  deregulation  in  Great 
Britain,  where  those  commodities  that  can 
6e  shipped  in  a  full  truck  were  shipped  at  a 
somewhat  lower  price  than  previously.  But 
those  smaller  shipments  that  could  not  fill 


up  a  truck,  the  cost  of  those  rose  substan- 
tially. So  I  think  this  Is  an  area  that  certainly 
deserves  review,  but  I  think  we  have  to  move 
with  some  care  as  well. 
Thank  you. 
Mr.  Hills.  Lew? 

Mr.  Encman.  Mr.  President,  what  I  was 
going  to  say  was  that  Paul  MacAvoy  raised 
some  questions  as  to  why  entry  had  to  be 
limited  and  all  of  the  comments  that  I  have 
heard  thus  far  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  encouraging  competition.  Dan  has  made 
some  defense  of  why  we  have  to  limit  entry, 
and  I  guess  the  only  question  I  would  raise 
is,  that  may  be  fine,  perhaps  we  do  want  that 
service,  that  added  service,  but  let's  find  out 
what  the  cost  of  that  is  to  our  economy,  so 
that  we  can  measure  off  and  trade  off  the 
benefits  of  the  cost  with  that  so-called  Im- 
proved service,  so  we  can  make  a  rational 
Judgment,  so  the  Congress  can  make  a  ra- 
tional Judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  really 
worth  It. 

Mr.  RoBsoN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  Just  add 
one  point  to  that,  since  we  seem  to  be  pretty 
much  Involved  in  entry  control.  There  have 
been  two  countries,  Canada  and  Australia, 
who  have  now  tried  the  deregulation  route. 
Both  of  them  have  had  teams  over  in  my 
agency  taking  a  look  at  how  we  do  it.  They 
are  going  back — and  you  have  probably  been 
reading  lately  that  Australia  is  very  close  to 
going  back  to  full  regulation.  Canada  is  not 
that  far  along  with  it.  But  they  have  been 
down  talking  to  me,  talking  to  the  people  In 
my  commission  about  how  do  we  do  this.  I 
would  Just  like  to  make  that  note. 

Mr.  Hills.  Helen,  did  you  have  a  com- 
ment? 

Ms.  Bentlet.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
was  established  back  in  1916  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  felt  that  competition 
created  more  harm  than  good  at  that  time. 
The  foreign  steamship  lines  serving  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  United  States  were 
engaged  in  a  very  serious  rate  war  and  they 
came  to  the  Congress  and  asked  them  to  do 
something  about  it.  So  with  that  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916  was  passed  and  under  that — 
under  section  15 — the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  empowered  to  grant  any  trust 
immunity  to  steamship  conferences,  which 
oifr  friends  in  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
unhappy  about  at  times.  But  we  do  have 
open  steamship  conferences  In  this  country 
and  now  our  American  flag  lines  feel  it  is 
very  important  that  they  have  to  have  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  behind  them 
to   survive. 

However,  here  again,  we  are  faced  with 
an  uncontrollable  factor,  and  that  is  that 
the  United  Nations  (UNCTAD)  recently 
passed  the  Code  of  Conduct  for  Liner  Prac- 
tices, in  which  it  is  calling  for  closed  steam- 
ship conferences  internationally.  Although 
we  haven't  approved  that,  if  this  does  become 
international  law,  this  country  is  going  to 
be  in  a  real  dilemma. 
Mr.  Hills.  Glen  Robinson? 
Mr.  Robinson.  Dan  O'Neal's  comment  gave 
me  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  dis- 
agree with  anybody.  The  image  conjured  up 
here  that  regrulatlon  is  something  that  is 
predominantly  oriented  to  helping  the  small 
consumers  is  one  of  the  prevalent  myths  I 
think  in  our  American  folklore.  From  my 
experience,  both  as  a  teacher  In  regulated 
industries  for  a  number  of  years,  and  as  a 
recent  regulator,  is  that  that  plays  a  very, 
very  small  role,  and  I  see  nothing,  since  I 
came  to  the  FCC,  to  disabuse  me  of  the 
notion  that  predominantly  the  regtUatlon  has 
the  effect  of  protecting  businessmen  who 
have  an  understandable  allergy  to  competi- 
tion, but  one  which  we  should  resist  I  think. 
And  the  traditional  response  of  saying,  well, 
we  do  this,  of  course,  to  protect  the  public's 
right  to  good  service — the  fact  is,  however, 
most  of  the  agencies — and  I  think  the  FCC 


has  been  historically  as  guilty,  I  suppose, 
as  any — have  not  protected  good  service. 
Service  has  been  deteriorating. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  Isn't  time  to  at  least  take  another  hard 
look  at  this  problem  and  find  out  whether  the 
alternative  competition  wouldn't  actually 
provide  better  service.  And  I  must  say,  the 
Idea  right  now,  sort  of  looking  abroad  to  find 
out  how  Great  Britain  is  going  about  It, 
seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  odd,  in  view  of 
Great  Britain's  problems.  I  think  that  would 
probably  be  the  last  place  we  would  want  to 
look  right  now. 

Mr.  Hills.  I  think  we  have  largely  covered 
both  topic  three  and,  thanks  to  Commissioner 
Springer,  we  have  indeed  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  agencies  ought  to  re- 
examine their  reasons  for  existence  la  cer- 
tain regulatory  activities. 

John,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  to 
Commissioner  Springer's  comments  on  topic 
four? 

Mr.  Nassikas.  I  will  try  to  cut  this  very 
short.  I  have  some  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  Hills.  And  since  our  time  Is  already 
short. 

Mr.  Nassikas.  I  know.  Actually,  there  is  a 
consensus  today  I  think  to  critically  analyze 
the  economic  regulatory  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, as  the  President  has  said,  and  to 
make  necessary  changes  to  achieve  national 
policy  goals,  without  the  Imposition  of  un- 
warranted and  costly  federal  intervention. 

I  want  to  emphasize  though  that  our  con- 
tinuing Inability  to  agree  on  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  Is  a  dramatic  Ulustratlon  of  the 
problem  of  finding  solutions  before  we  know 
what  the  consensus  is  on  our  objectives.  Un- 
til an  energy  policy  has  been  agreed  upon 
between   the  Administration  and   the   Con- 
gress, there  Is  really  very  little  to  be  gained 
from  debating  the  pros  and  cons  of  agency 
reorganization  and  administration  reform  in- 
sofar as  the  energy  agencies  are  concerned. 
I  want  to  get  back  to  natural  gas  now.  The 
pervasive  and  deepening  depletion  of  natural 
gas  supply  Is  an  Illustration  of  the  conse- 
quences of  governmental  failure  to  agree  on 
national  policy  goals.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
'38  is  not  suited  to  the  realities  of  '75.  As 
you  pointed  out,  Mr.  President,  unquestion- 
ably, because  of  the  shackles  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  there  may  be  unemployment  this 
winter.  In  the  event  that  unemployment  is 
averted,   It  will   be   at  higher  costs   to   the 
consumers.  We  have  recommended  the  ex- 
emption from  price  ceilings  for  180  days  in 
a  bill  that  Is  pending  before  OMB  and  there 
Is  a  companion  bill  that  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress.  Even  if  the  Congress  does 
not  succeed  in  deregulating  natural  gas,  as 
we  have  recommended,  that  at  least  there 
ought  to  be  emergency  powers  granted  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  exempt  dedi- 
cations of  natural  gas  to  curtail  pipelines  to 
supply   needed   energy   to   industries   which 
affect  employment  in  this  country.  So  I  Just 
want  to  raise  that  point. 

One  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
curtailments  have  reached:  We  estimate  that 
about  three  trillion  cubic  feet  through 
March  1976  less  than  the  amount  needed 
will  be  available  to  supply  the  interstate 
market.  This  equates  to  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day,  or  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  U.S.  Imports  of  oil  and  oil  products 
of  1974  levels.  And  at  $12  a  barrel,  this  oil 
equals  over  $6  billion  or  double  the  revenues 
of  all  producers  selling  to  Interstate  pipe- 
lines. So  that  the  tradeoff  here  Is  consumers 
theoretically  will  pay  twice  as  much  for  im- 
ported oil  than  they  pay  to  all  producers  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  unful- 
filled and  deferred  demand. 

I  Just  say  one  more  point  on  deregulation. 
In  the  belief  that  a  workably  competitive 
market — and  this  follows  Paul  MacAvoy's 
thesis^— in  a  free  enterprise  system  Is  a  better 
regulator  than  centrally  enforced  economic 
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controlA.  I  have  rscommendad  since  early 
1973  that  prices  tor  new  supplies  of  natural 
gas  be  deregulated,  with  protective  covenants 
for  the  public  interest,  Including  a  windfall 
profits  tax,  with  appropriate  credits  for  in- 
vestment and  exploration  and  development 
of  natural  gas  reeources  and  monitoring  of 
prices  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  as 
well  as  what  you  indicated,  Mr.  President,  the 
strict  antitrust  enforcement  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Legislation  has  yet  to  result,  as  you  well 
know.  I  say  that  natural  gas  producer  de- 
regulation Is  an  energy  policy  imperative.  I 
have  said  this  for  many  years.  The  electric 
utility  Industry — another  point  that  has  to 
be  addressed,  I  think.  Is  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  the  electric  utility  industry  and 
the  natural  gas  Industry  insofar  as  their 
financial  requirements  are  concerned.  Both 
industries  are  in  bad  shape.  The  electric 
utility  Industry  has  Improved,  but  I  cer- 
tainly endorse  most  all  of  the  regulatory 
reforms,  the  tax  credits,  the  investment  tax 
credit,  and  some  of  the  other  fast  writeoff 
provisions  that  you  recently  recommended, 
and  I  have  so  spoken  before  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

I  think  that  we  also  need  congressional 
reform  of  the  congressional  committee  struc- 
ture. There  should  be  a  Joint  committee  on 
energy  established,  I  believe  similar  some- 
what to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. I  have  testified  personally,  and  It  Is  a 
real  privilege  to  testify  before  the  Congress, 
96  times  before  twenty  congressional  com- 
mittees since  I  have  been  Chairman  of  this 
commission.  Number  97  will  come  up  on 
Monday,  and  the  topic  of  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  why  we  should  not 
deregiilate:  I  Intend  to  say  why  we  should 
dere^late. 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hnis.  We  have  Just  one  minute  left. 
Chairman  Bagley  Is  Chairman  of  the  newest 
commission  created,  the  Commodities  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission.  In  that  time. 
Bill,  can  you  tell  us  whether  you  are  going 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  regulation,  before  It 
Is  too  late? 

Mr.  Baglkt.  Olve  me  five  minutes  and  I 
could.  Rod.  Mr.  President.  With  ten  weeks- 
tenure  In  town,  I  would  be  presumptuoxis, 
but  I  am  going  to  try  anyway.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  throw  out  a  couple  of  broader 
ideas  which  might  help  aU  of  us,  If  the 
Ideas  catch  bold. 

First  of  all,  with  that  brief  tenvire,  we 
don't  suffer  yet  from  hardening  of  the  cate- 
gories. We  are  not  afflicted.  But,  Instead,  In 
response  to  your  specific  question,  the  Com- 
modities Futures  Trading  Commission  was 
created  out  of  a  demonstrable  situation 
where  there  was  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
markets.  So  If  we — and  this  Is  probably  the 
origin,  the  genesis,  of  most  of  the  commis- 
sions— at  least  Initially,  if  we  can  do  what 
I  like  to  call  "regularizing"  rather  than  reg- 
ulating the  markets  and  restore  and  btilld 
up  public  confidence,  you  are  going  to  get 
a  broader  market  and  therefore  more  com- 
petition.  So  Initially   it  looks  good. 

But  I  get  to  thinking,  our  fellow  com- 
mlSBkaieTs  are  getting  to  thinking  now. 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  beautiful 
new  opportunity  to  not  allow  ourselves  to 
fall  Into  the  regulatory  malaise.  I  have 
two  Ideas. 

What  we  need  are  mechanisms  that  will 
keep  all  of  us  going  when  none  of  us  are 
here.  One  I  espouse  Is  to  ask  Congress  to 
have  an  automatic  review,  a  ten-year  review. 
If  you  will,  not  Jiist  budget  but  authoriza- 
tion review  for  everybody  in  this  room — not 
Including  you,  sir — for  aU  of  the  commla- 
Blons. 

[Laughter.] 

For  all  of  the  commissions,  simply  so  that 


a  person  will  have  to — a  chairman  and  the 
commissioners  will  have  to  Justify  their  ex- 
istence or  not  continue  In  existence.  I  would 
hope  that  Congress  would  do  that  for  us. 

Niuuber  two — and  this  can  cause  some 
controversy — I  am  Just  out  of  the  legislative 
arena  and  the  author  of  every  open  meeting 
act  in  California — I  would  like  to  say,  by 
congressional  action,  even  by  Executive 
Order,  if  it  is  possible,  a  creation  of  an 
aiira  of  openness.  You  don't  have  to  answer 
all  of  the  detailed  problems.  Of  coiirse.  there 
are  some  exceptions.  I  have  run  Into  them 
all  In  my  legislative  experience,  and  beat 
them  all  down  also. 

The  point  Is  that,  with  opeimess.  you 
would  get  consumer  access,  you  would  create 
more  confidence  In  the  regulatory  process. 
Automatically  you  would  create  an  aura  or 
atmosphere  that  government  Is  responsive 
and  also  that  openness  would  provide  a  con- 
stituency that  I  don't  think  commissions 
have.  The  natural  political  constituency  is 
not  existent,  therefore  perhaps  we  do  get  or 
are  subject  to  the  risk  of  becoming  captured 
by  a  smaller  constituency.  With  openness, 
you  are  going  to  have  some  responsiveness. 
I  hc^e  those  ideas  will  be  thought  about. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hills.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  President. 

The  Preshjbnt.  At  the  outset.  In  the  clos- 
ing remarks,  let  me  thank  each  and  every 
one  of  you  for  your  participation.  You  have 
a  great  responsibility  Individually  and  collec- 
tively. Some  are  old  in  origin,  some  are  rela- 
tively new,  but  each  of  you  have  a  very  defi- 
nite mission,  and  you  have  some  monumen- 
tal problems  to  face. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  is  the  first 
meeting  of  this  kind  and  I  do  get  a  sense 
that  perhaps  subsequent  meetings  would  be 
in  order.  I  do  feel  that  the  Congress  will 
be  responsive  to  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
by  you  and  by  us  and  I  am  certain  that  your 
relations  in  this  area  with  the  Congress  will 
be  Improved,  particularly  If  you  respond  to 
what  they  are  suggesting  and  what  we  are 
{^jprovlng. 

Naturally,  there  are  five  follow-up  actions 
that  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Each  Chair- 
man, I  hope,  win  give  further  attention  to 
the  cost-to-beneflt  analysis  of  the  commis- 
sions under  their  chairmanship.  I  think  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  fully  understand 
the  economic  costs  of  your  activities  In  or- 
der to  take  concrete  steps  to  achieve  these 
reforms.  And  to  facilitate  this  understanding, 
I  would  hope  that  you  would  actually  issue 
the  cost-benefit  analyses  on  your  major  pro- 
grams. This  would  parallel  the  Inflation  Im- 
pact statements  that  are  required  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  departments  and  agencies  In  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  government  and 
they  could  coincide  with  the  requirement 
now  In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an 
inflation  impact  statement  on  every  major 
legislative  proposal  that  Is  submitted  to  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  I  woiild  ask  that  you  undertake 
a  comprehensive  and  specific  review  of  all 
areas  where  regulatory  delays  presently  oc- 
cur. In  order  to  eliminate  any  of  the  Impedi- 
ments to  a  speedy  and  an  effective  process. 

I  think  It  makes  sense  to  set  a  goal  of  six 
months  to  see  If  you  cant  In  a  demonstrative 
way  show  a  reduction  in  any  of  the  re^la- 
tory  delays  that  you  know  better  than  I  and 
better  than  others  take  place. 

And,  third,  I  would  ask  that  you  study  and 
revise  the  procedures  as  they  are  appropriate 
to  lns\ire  that  you  are  responsive  to  the 
legitimate  consumer  Interests,  and  that  your 
actions  are  more  clearly  understood  by  the 
American  p>eople. 

And,  fourth,  that  you  should  consider  the 
most  fundamental  changes  that  would  move 
us  toward  deregulation  In  areas  where  the 
regulatory  process  no  longer  makes  sense. 


And  I  think  Chairman  Nasslkaa  has  made  a 
very  valid  point  in  the  case  of  deregulation 
of  natural  gas.  In  some  areas,  it  is  increas- 
ingly clesu'  that  more  competition  Is  a  better 
regulator  than  the  government  Itself. 

I  know  some  cf  the  agencies  are  moving  in 
this  same  direction  with  respect  to  deregula- 
tion of  certain  aspects  s\ich  as  In  the  case 
of  the  CAB.  This  experiment  in  one  or  more 
agencies  borne  of  more  recent  vintage,  I 
think  can  produce  substantial  results  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  every  commission  to 
undertake  an  analysis  to  see  If  you  cant  do 
something  in  this  area. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  In  every  case  you 
have  to  ask  yourself.  Individually  as  commis- 
sioners and  as  a  commission,  is  regulation 
better  In  each  case  than  on  unregulated 
market? 

And,  finally,  I  will  continue  to  meet  with 
the  24  designated  Members  of  the  Ho\ise  and 
Senate,  both  Democratic  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican, to  review  with  them  the  progress  and 
the  areas  where  we  think  action  can  be 
taken,  must  be  taken.  And  I  am  asking  the 
members  of  my  Administration  to  work  close- 
ly with  each  of  you  and  each  of  your  com- 
missions as  well,  as  to  respond  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  In  their  areas  of  Jurisdiction 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  It  will 
be  there,  the  cooperation  of  each  of  you  and 
your  respective  agencies,  and  with  the  full 
participation  of  the  Executive  Branch,  we 
can  mak#  aome  very  substantial  headway 
and  we  will  all  be  applauded,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, by  the  American  people  and  we  will 
have  a  healthier  and  a  far  more  efficient 
economy. 

I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

[Applause] 


NAVY'S  POSITION  ON  P-18 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy's  F-18  program  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  publicity  lately, 
most  of  it  adverse.  Recent  press  stories 
also  have  cast  doubts  on  whether  the 
Navy  truly  wants  the  airplane,  inferring 
that  the  selection  of  the  F-18  was  made 
in  order  to  defy  the  Congress  and  thus 
result  in  cancellation  of  the  Navy  air 
combat  fighter  program. 

Recently  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operatloiw 
wrote  to  Chairman  Stennis  regarding 
the  Navy's  position  on  the  F-18,  and  the 
chairman  forwarded  this  letter  on  to  me 
and  to  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcom- 
mittee. I  believe  this  letter  will  set  the 
record  straight  regarding  how  Admiral 
HoUoway  feels  about  the  F-18  program, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  It  presents  a  very 
straightforward  and  unambiguous  en- 
dorsement of  the  F-18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

TAC  AIB  STTBCOMMrTTEE  TO  HOLD  HEAUHGS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  confusion  which  has  been  forth- 
coming about  the  status  of  the  program, 
it  is  my  Intention  to  hold  hearings  before 
the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  on 
the  selection  of  the  F-18  and  other 
aspects  of  the  program  after  the  August 
recess.  My  hope  Is  that  we  can  establish 
a  definite  record  on  the  reasons  for  the 
source  selection  and  the  cost,  schedule, 
and  performance  expected  for  the  P-18 
and  hopefully  dispel  some  of  the  confu- 
sion which  has  surroimded  It. 
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July  8,  1976. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  During  recent  F-18 
Congressional  Hearings,  there  has  seemed  to 
appear  some  confusion  on  whether  the  Navy 
fully  supports  the  F-18  aircraft  program. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  ensure  that 
you  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee understand  that  I  support  the  F-18 
program  without  reservation.  My  support  de- 
rives from  the  following  conclusions,  which 
result  from  more  than  two  years  of  Intensive 
Navy/Industry  study  of  the  problem. 

The  Navy's  most  pressing  tactical  air  prob- 
lem today  is  assuring  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  fighter  force  level.  We  have  begun 
the  Job  with  the  F-14.  The  F-14  Is  xmequaUed 
In  its  capability  to  perform  the  Navy's  fighter 
missions,  but  is  expensive  to  acquire  and  op- 
erate, and  our  buying  power  Is  shrinking. 
While  we  might  now  be  able  to  afford  the 
acquisition  of  enough  F-14's  to  fill  the  fight- 
er force  levels,  we  are  faced  with  high  follow- 
on  operating  and  support  costs.  I  believe  the 
F-18  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  Navy  dedi- 
cation to  making  the  most  of  our  limited 
funds. 

In  its  cost  class,  the  F-18  provides  un- 
surpassed capability  to  perform  the  Navy's 
fighter  and  attack  ifilsslons.  It  can  augment 
effectively  the  F-14  In  fighter  missions,  and 
for  some  missions,  specifically  those  requir- 
ing maneuverability  and  agility,  the  F-18  Is 
somewhat  better  than  the  F-14. 

For  attack  missions,  we  believe  the  F-18 
will  provide  an  excellent  replacement  for 
the  A-7  light  attack  plane.  It  will  be  signifi- 
cantly more  capable  than  the  A-7,  notably  In 
its  ability  to  get  to  the  target,  deliver  Its 
weapons,  and  escape.  In  an  attack  configura- 
tion, it  will  retain  good  fighter  performance 
and  armament,  thereby  achieving  a  credible 
self -escort  capability. 

The  F-18  will  replace  those  F-4's  not  re- 
placed by  F-14's,  and  all  A-7's  with  one  air- 
frame-engine  platform,  a  most  important 
consideration  in  optimizing  use  of  limited 
space  aboard  aircraft  carriers.  The  cascade  ef- 
fect of  this  simplification  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  Naval  EstabUshment,  In 
terms  of  reduced  cost  for  pyersonnel,  train- 
ing, support  equipment,  intermediate  and 
depot  facilities,  overhaul,  spares  and  repair 
parts. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  re- 
open the  competition  to  all  of  Industry  In 
order  to  get  a  better  aircraft.  I  feel  that  a 
new  design  would  not  result  in  a  significant 
Improvement  over  the  P-18;  therefore  re- 
opening the  competition  seems  unwarranted 
since  It  would  delay  the  program  approxi- 
mately one  year  when  it  Is  needed  now  for 
economic  elimination  of  the  fighter  gap 
which  otherwise  will  occur.  During  the  re- 
cent competition,  four  of  the  best  aerospace 
contractors  participated  and  Navy  technical 
experts  agreed  that  we  have  a  superb  design 
In  the  F-18. 

In  summary,  acquisition  of  the  P-18  Is  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Navy  and  I  believe. 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  affordable.  In  conjunction  with  the  F-14, 
it  meets  our  operational  requirements  at 
lowest  cost.  I  solicit  your  support  of  this 
very  Important  Navy  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  HOLLOWAT  m. 

Admiral,  VS.  Navy. 


TV  DRUG  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
of  the  House  Interstate   and  Foreign 


Commerce  Committee  held  same  very  in- 
formative hearings  on  the  subject  of  chil- 
dren's television  advertising.  I  think  it 
important  that  we  take  note  of  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  witnesses  that  significant 
problems  exist  in  this  area.  In  holding 
these  hearings,  Chairman  Torbert  Mac- 
DONALD  and  ranking  minority  member, 
Louis  Frey,  Jr..  have  brought  to  our  at- 
tention the  need  for  further  vigilance  in 
order  to  insure  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Instructive  testimony  was  received 
from  representatives  of  the  advertising 
and  broadcasting  industries,  the  Federal 
regulatory  commissions,  and  consumer 
groups.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  while  commendable  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  involving 
reform  of  advertising  practices  which  ex- 
ploited the  lack  of  sophistication  of  young 
people,  more  needs  to  be  done  to  elimi- 
nate practices  which  might  be  dangerous 
to  young  viewers. 

One  area  of  growing  public  concern 
involves  the  advertisement  of  over-the- 
coimter  drugs  and  supplemental  vita- 
mins. Attorney  General  Francis  X.  Bel- 
loxti,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, addressed  himself  to  this  par- 
ticular area  in  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Bellotti 
represented  the  attorneys  general  of  13 
other  States,  including  my  home  State 
of  Illinois.  He  expects  further  backing 
for  his  position  from  up  to  six  more 
States  in  the  near  future,  bringing  the 
amount  of  people  represented  to  some  60 
million.  The  attorneys  general  are  con- 
cerned that  the  present  level  and  con- 
tent of  drug  advertising  indirectly  en- 
courages drug  abuse  by  young  people  and 
the  population  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  have  con- 
siderably more  to  say  on  this  subject  in 
the  days  to  come.  For  now,  while  I  have 
certain  reservations  about  the  solutions 
offered,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  At- 
torney General  Bellottl's  noteworthy  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Communications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Testimony  by  Francis  X.  Bellotti  Before 
THE  Subcommittee  on  Commttnications 
OP  iHS  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  July  17,  1975 
We  In  Massachusetts  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  short  and  long-term  Im- 
pacts of  over-the-counter  drug  advertising 
on  children.  In  this  regard,  1  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  to  Insure 
that  children  are  protected  from  the  aggres- 
sive marketing  of  over-the-counter  drugs. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
agreed  in  its  Children's  Television  Program 
Report  and  Policy  Statement,  39  Federal 
Register  at  39396,  (November  6,  1974)  that 
broadcasters  have  a  special  obligation  to 
serve  children.  I  believe  this  responsibility 
extends  not  only  to  commercials  which  ap- 
pear on  programs  Initially  designed  for  chU- 
dren  (generally  early  morning  kiddy  shows), 
but  to  the  conmiercials  used  to  sponsor  other 
shows  children  actually  wat<di. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  been  granted  broad  responsibility  and 


authority  to  regulate  broadcasting  in  the 
public  Interest,  47  VS.C.  I  303.  Maintenance 
Of  public  health  Is  one  such  responsibility. 
See  Bamhaf  v.  Federal  Communications 
CommUaion,  406  F.  2d  1083.  cert,  denied  396 
U.S.  843  (1968).  Friends  of  the  Earth  v.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  449  P  ad 
1164  (1971). 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Commission  indicated 
a  concern  about  the  promotion  of  the  "drug 
culture"  ethic  on  rock  music  radio  shows.  In 
response,  the  Commission  forced  off  the  air 
all  songs  with  lyrics  relating  to  drugs;  yet  to 
date  the  Commission  has  appeared  hesitant 
to  promulgate  any  rules  or  regulations  which 
would  restrict  or  ban  over-the-counter  drug 
advertising  which  children  see  dally  on  tele- 
vision. Moreover,  the  Commission  m  a  policy 
statement  with  respect  to  Federal  regulation 
of  commercial  advertising  on  products,  stated 
that:  "It  may  be  more  appropriate  to  refer 
the  matter  (content  of  commercials)  to  Con- 
gress for  resolution.  For  Congress  Is  in  a  far 
better  position  than  this  Commission  to  de- 
velop expert  Information  on  whether  particu- 
lar broadcast  advertising  Is  dangerous  to 
health  or  otherwise  detrimental  to  public  In- 
terest." Vol.  39  Fed.  Reg.  26381  (July  18, 1974) . 
As  Attorney  General.  I  am  aware  of  the 
alarming  number  of  young  people  who  have 
become  victims  of  drug  abuse.  As  a  criminal 
lawyer  prior  to  my  election  to  this  Office,  I 
saw  the  effect  drugs  had  on  young  people 
and  how  many  of  their  lives  were  Irreparably 
destroyed.  The  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Drug  RehabUitation  has  estimated  that 
49.5%  of  teenagers  have  experimented  with 
drugs.  The  Division  has  also  found  that 
over  1,654  youths  under  15  years  of  age  are 
in  Drug  Treatment  Programs.  The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Police  Labs  has  confirmed 
that  last  year  12  persons  died  of  heroin  over- 
doses, whUe  over  151  died  of  barbiturate  and 
barbiturate  substitute  drugs.  Including  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  young  people  as  young 
as  age  16. 

Advertisement  of  over-the-counter  drugs 
glorify  the  ability  of  various  pUls  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  one's  life.  Madison  Ave- 
nue, over  the  airwaves  encourages  everyone 
Including  chUdren  to  take  drugs  to  get  up, 
to  stay  awake,  to  stay  slim,  healthy  and  at- 
tractive, to  eliminate  minor  pain  or  dis- 
comfort and  to  go  to  sleep. 

This  morning  (July  17,  1976).  I  filed. 
Jointly  with  the  Attorneys  General  of  Alaska, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Nebraska.  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Wyo- 
ming, a  Petition  requesting  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
to  eliminate  over-the-counter  drug  advertise- 
ments on  television  before  9:(X)  PM. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  FCC  has 
encouraged  the  Industry  to  regulate  Itself 
in  restricting  advertisements  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs  to  audiences  of  young  children. 
However,  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters' self-imposed  guidelines  on  children's 
television  currently  apply  only  to  those  pro- 
grams for  which  children  comprise  60%  or 
more  of  the  audience.  This  encompasses  pri- 
marily Saturday  and  Sunday  morning  pro- 
gramming. Saturday  and  Sunday  morning 
programming,  however,  constitutes  only  10% 
of  children's  viewing  time  (See  FCC  Chil- 
dren's Television  Program  Report)  39  Fed. 
Reg.  at  39398.  Even  though  children  com- 
prised a  smaller  percent  of  the  total  view- 
ing audience  during  early  evening  hours, 
more  children  watch  these  evening  family 
shows  than  during  the  Saturday  morning 
period.  Nielsen  ratings  for  1974  Indicated 
that  the  seven  shows  most  frequently  viewed 
by  ChUdren  were:  "Emergency,"  "Wonder- 
ful World  of  Disney,"  "Planet  of  the  Apee," 
"The  Waltons,"  "Happy  Days."  "Apple's 
Ways"  and  the  "Rookies."  all  early  evening 
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family  shows.  These  shows  bad  a  children's 
audience  of  between  6.7  million  and  8.7  mil- 
lion children.  Evening  programs  are  simply 
reaching  and  Influencing  larger  numbers  of 
children  than  programs  during  the  regulated 
time  period. 

Present  self -regulation  also  does  not  cover 
the  aMng  of  network  re-runs  of  famUy  pro- 
grams. For  instance,  although  "Hee  Haw"  Is 
run  at  10:00  AJyI.  on  a  Saturday  morning  In 
Boston,  the  television  station  was  able  to 
nin  ads  for  Gerltol,  Somlnex  and  Alka  Selt- 
zer because  the  program  failed  to  fall  within 
ttie  broadcaster's  notion  of  a  children's  show. 

The  drug  Industry  Is  big  business  In  this 
country.  Drug  companies  had  sales  of  W.8 
biUlon  In  1972.  In  1972.  over  $313,000,000  was 
spent  In  advertising  drugs  on  television.  See 
Broadcasting  Year  Book,  1974.  In  1973,  three 
drug  companies,  who  were  among  the  top 
10  of  television  advertisers,  alone  spent  over 
9108.000,000  {Advertising  Age,  August  26, 
1974).  In  the  first  six  months  of  1974,  one 
out  of  eight  television  commercials  was  de- 
voted to  drugs.  As  long  as  the  networlu  con- 
tinue to  accept  large  numbers  of  advertise- 
ments from  the  drug  companies  to  promote 
over-the-counter  drugs,  it  Is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  any  self-regulation  will  amount 
to  anything  more  than  tokenism. 

My  office  recently  randomly  selected  a 
composite  week  and  reviewed  the  commer- 
cial logs  of  five  local  stations.  One  station 
broadcast  as  many  as  30  over-the-counter 
drug  commercials  between  the  hours  of  10:00 
A.M.  and  8 :00  P.M. 

The  mere  presence  of  over-the-cotinter 
drug  advertising  on  television  does  not  nec- 
essarily encourage  drug  abuse  In  children. 
But  the  current  manner  of  presentation 
projects  adult  acceptance  of  the  use  of  drugs 
as  necessary  to  enable  one  to  cope  with 
stresses  of  a  normal  day.  These  commercials 
depict,  for  example,  an  imhappy  Irritable 
sick  person  who  is  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  happy,  calm,  and  healthy  person  merely 
by  swallowing  a  pill.  This  approach  to  ad- 
vertising over-the-counter  drugs  has  been 
labeled  by  Dr.  Arthur  Asa  Berger  of  Califor- 
nia State  University  as  the  "Pain,  Pill,  Pleas- 
ure" model.  Children  are  not  sophisticated 
enough  to  discount  the  magical  quality  given 
to  drugs  by  commercial  messages. 

The  fact  that  children  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  drug  and  heEilth  care  adver- 
tising is  demonstrated  In  a  study  conducted 
by  Dr.  Charles  Lewis  and  Mary  Ann  Lewis 
of  the  UCLA  School  of  Medicine.  The  Lew- 
ises asked  6th  and  6th  graders  to  watch  tele- 
vision and  to  describe  the  commercial  mes- 
sage they  viewed  that  related  to  health. 
Forty-seven  percent  (47%)  of  the  children 
accepted  all  such  commercial  messages  as 
true. 

The  Scientists'  Advisory  Committee  Report 
to  the  Surgeon  General  (1970),  provides  an- 
other indication  of  advertising's  effect  on 
children.  Slxty-flve  percent  of  the  two-year- 
olds  studied  frequently  sang  commercial 
Jingles,  although  they  did  not  imderstand 
the  message  being  conveyed. 

The  seriousness  of  over-the-counter  drug 
consumption  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
in  1973  approximately  27,000  children  were 
poisoned  by  non-prescription  drugs  (Source: 
PDA,  Division  of  Poison  Control).  Further- 
more, the  Inherent  dangers  in  the  use  of  even 
so  common  a  drug  as  aspirin  are  not  com- 
monly understood.  Dr.  Milton  Silverman  and 
Dr.  Philip  K.  Lee,  Professors  at  San  Francisco 
State  University's  Medical  School  in  their 
book  "Pills,  Profits  and  Politics."  explained 
that  aspirin  always  causes  minor  stomach 
and  intestinal  bleeding.  In  a  normal,  healthy 
adult,  such  a  minor  loss  Is  hardly  noticeable 
and  generally  he  or  she  suffers  no  harm  from 
Infrequent  use.  However,  excessive  consump- 
tion can  lead  to  iilceration  and  anemia.  These 
effects  are  compo\inded  in  children. 

Bather  than  promoting  Informed,  careful 


use  of  these  products,  television  advertising 
leaves  chUdren  with  the  impression  that 
these  drugs  are  totally  safe  and  harmless. 

I  believe  that  children  will  have  enough 
time  to  find  out  about  the  virtues  of  Oeritol. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  allow  chil- 
dren to  be  subjected  to  high  powered  adver- 
tising of  products  they  are  too  young  and 
Innocent  to  understand. 


PRAISE  FOR  PRANK  ZARB 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, Frank  Zarb,  has  gained  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  firm,  yet  fair 
handling  of  the  administration's  energy 
policy.  An  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  Edward  Cowan,  sums  up  Mr.  Zarb's 
activities  and  skill  since  he  took  over  the 
FEA.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Zakb  Is  Praised  As  Man  in  Mtodle  on  Oil 

Price  Dispute 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington.  July  22. — As  President  Ford 
and  the  Democratic  Congress  head  for  ,a 
showdown  on  oil  price  controls,  the  man  in 
the  middle,  depicted  today  by  a  Democratic 
Congressman  as  a  man  "willing  to  go  the 
extra  mile"  to  reconcile  differences,  is  FYank 
O.  Zarb,  the  Federal  energy  administrator. 

Although  outranked  by  Cabinet  officers 
and  men  with  more  experience  in  govern- 
ment and  politics,  the  40-year-old  Mr.  Zarb 
has  emerged  as  one  of  Mr.  Ford's  more  inti- 
mate and  probably  influential  advisers. 

"There's  good  chemistry  there,"  said  some- 
one who  has  attended  small  White  Hovise 
meetings.  "You  can  see  Ford  really  likes 
him." 

Mr.  Zarb,  the  son  of  immigrants,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Brooklyn  who  studied  business  ad- 
ministration at  Hofstra  University,  then  went 
on  to  substantial  status  and  earnings  In  Wall 
Street. 

harmonious  relationships 

In  the  first  Nixon  Administration  he  served 
as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  July, 
1973.  he  joined  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  an  associate  director,  with  respon- 
sibilities in  resources  and  energy.  That  led 
to  bis  present  assignment  in  December,  1974. 

Since  early  in  the  year,  Mr.  Zarb  has  been 
representing  the  President  in  dozens  of  pri- 
vate talks  with  Democratic  Representatives 
and  Senators.  He  has  forged  harmonious 
backstage  relationships  with  several  Demo- 
crats who  regularly  criticize  Administration 
energy  policy. 

"He  has  always  been  honorable  in  his  deal- 
ings with  us."  said  a  key  staff  aide  on  Capitol 
Hill.  "Even  though  you  might  say  we  have 
an  adversary  relationship,  we  have  never 
caught  Frank  doing  anything  crafty  or  be- 
hind the  back." 

Mr.  Zarb  has  been  an  enthusiastic  expo- 
nent of  the  Administration  view  that  higher 
energy  prices  wUl  deter  consumption.  He 
shares  instinctively  the  abhorrence  that  Mr. 
Ford  and  Treasury  Secretary  William  E. 
Simon  have  for  rationing  or  for  other  pro- 
posals that  would  increase  the  Government's 
regulatory  role. 

This  Administration  position  is  seen  by 
some  liberal  Democrats  as  a  thin  facade  of 
advocacy  for  oil  company  profits,  and  some 
members  of  Congress  would  attribute  that 
motive  to  Mr.  Zarb. 

Yet.  he  is  regarded  by  those  who  have 
spoken  with  him  privately  as  less  ideological 
than  Mr.  Simon  or  Alan  Greenspan,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Economic  Advisers. 

•'Ideology  is  a  word  I  wouldn't  apply  to 
him,"  says  an  Administration  cAcial. 


A  Congressional  Democrat  who  has  hit  it 
off  with  Mr.  Zarb  in  numerous  unannounced 
lunches,  five  o'clock  meetings,  weekend  hud- 
dles and  telephone  calls  agrees. 

"Some  people  up  here  regard  Frank  as  one 
of  the  hawks  in  the  White  House,"  said  the 
Representative.  "They  see  him  as  a  hatchet 
man  for  Simon  and  the  hard  liners  who  want 
to  end  price  controls  on  oil  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. I  don't  think  so.  I  believe  he  is  one 
of  the  more  reasonable  people  down  there." 

Since  taking  over  as  energy  administrator 
In  December,  Mr.  Zarb  has  become  caught  up 
In  the  process  of  Presidential  policy-making 
and  negotiating  with  the  legislative  branch. 
Early  In  the  year,  Mr.  Ford  took  Mr.  Zarb 
on  several  trips  for  question-an-answer  ses- 
sions, with  the  public  and  the  press,  on  the 
newly  announced  energy  policy. 

These  trips  and  the  many  hours  a  week 
that  Mr.  Zarb  spent — and  still  spends — at  the 
White  House  led  to  some  grumbling  within 
the  fledgling  energy  agency,  which  was  and 
Is  troubled  by  growing  pains. 

In  one  instance,  Mr.  Zarb's  preoccupation 
with  policy  led  to  an  administrative  mlscue 
that  proved  to  be  embarrassing.  Weelcs  after 
the  fact,  Mr.  Zarb  found  that  he  had  sent 
to  the  head  of  another  agency  a  letter  that 
conflicted  with  what  he  was  saying  orally. 

When  the  discrepancy  was  called  to  Mr. 
Zarb's  attention,  he  checked  and  reported 
that  the  letter  had  been  drafted  by  a  senior 
associate,  a  routine  practice,  and  had  been 
signed  by  a  machine,  not  by  Mr.  Zarb  per- 
sonally. The  use  of  such  machtaes,  which  re- 
produce an  original  signature,  is  intended  to 
save  the  time  of  busy  senior  officials  whose 
signatures  are  required  many  times  a  day. 

By  and  large,  however,  Mr.  Zarb  is  regarded 
as  a  good  administrator.  VarioiM  subordi- 
nates have  reported  that  he  is  sensitive  to 
the  problems  and  feelings  of  his  staff.  On  a 
visit  to  a  regional  office  of  the  energy  agency, 
Mr.  Zarb  met  with  all  employes  and  invited 
questions  after  a  few  opening  remarks. 

"His  manner  made  people  feel  they  could 
ask  him  anything."  a  regional  official  said. 
"They  asked  him  a  lot  of  questions,  from 
prices  to  opportunities  for  women  employes." 

Mr.  Zarb  is  perceived  by  many  in  Wash- 
ington as  uncommonly  candid.  Yesterday  at 
a  White  House  briefing,  for  example,  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  been  negotiating  a  com- 
promise on  oil  prices  with  Congressional 
Democrats. 

"I'm  sorry  you  asked  that  question,"  Mr. 
Zarb  muttered.  He  then  not  only  confirmed 
that  negotiations  were  under  way.  he  gave 
details  on  when,  where  and  with  whom  that 
officials  usually  withhold  on  the  ground  that 
negotiations  are  sensitive  and  confidential. 

There  are  several  reasons  Mr.  Zarb  has 
emerged  as  the  President's  chief  energy 
spokesman  even  though  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton, the  Cabinet  officer  who  recently  shifted 
from  the  Interior  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, retains  the  topmost  title,  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Resources  Council. 

As  one  senior  administration  official  put 
it,  "Prank  has  a  very  useful  combination  of  a 
technical  understanding  and  a  good  feeling 
for  the  politics  of  a  problem.  He  can  talk 
with  the  technicians.  He  can  talk  with  the 
politicians.  He  can  talk  with  the  President. 
And  not  Just  talk,  but  communicate." 

Cutting  across  all  of  this  Is  Mr.  Zarb's 
zestful  enjoyment  of  a  good  fight — maneu- 
vering, calculating,  cajoling,  winning. 

When  a  congressional  assistant  told  BIr. 
Zarb  that  someone  in  the  White  House  had 
been  thinking  about  possible  changes  in  Ad- 
ministration energy  policy,  Mr.  Zarb  turned 
to  his  own  aide  and  ordered:  "Find  out  who 
that  was." 

"Frank,  you  don't  think  you're  the  only 
guy  making  deals,"  someone  quipped. 

"You're  goddam  right  I  am."  he  countered. 
"I  represent  the  President  in  this  area.  No- 
body else  does." 
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SECRETARY  SIMON'S  STRATEGY 
FOR  PROSPERITY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  William  Simon  hsis  writ- 
ten a  superb  article,  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  July  12,  1975,  in 
which  he  analyzes  the  problems  we  are 
facing  in  our  economy  today  as  a  result 
of  the  growth  and  centralization  of  the 
national  (3ovemment  and  concurrent  big 
government  budgets,  deficits  and  con- 
trols. He  also  suggests  several  important 
approaches  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
for  getting  Government  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Secretary  Simon  is  especially  con- 
cerned by  the  increasing  dominance  by 
the  Government  of  private  capital  mar- 
kets to  finance  our  huge  annual  deficits 
and  to  meet  other  borrowing  needs.  I 
share  his  concern  that  such  heavy  l)or- 
rowing  by  the  Government  will  leave  few 
funds  available  for  the  requirements  of 
private  enterprise  and  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  Simon  views  the  threat  of  big  Gov- 
ernment this  way: 

It's  not  that  big  government  per  se  Is  un- 
desirable. Just  as  bigness  In  any  organization 
Is  not  undesirable  per  se.  Big  Government 
becomes  Bad  Government  because  of  what  It 
does  to  our  economy  and  what  it  does  to  our 
personal  freedoms.  To  an  extent  far  greater 
than  it  is  commonly  realized,  the  practices 
and  policies  of  American  government  are  at 
the  root  of  many  of  the  difficulties  we  are 
experiencing  today. 

The  Secretary  points  to  the  impact  of 
big  Government  deficit  spending  and 
monetary  policies  on  today's  inflation 
which,  he  says: 

Has  been  a  major  factor  in  creating  the 
recession  and  remains  our  most  fundamental 
underlying  problem. 

He  also  argues  that  the  rising  cost  of 
Government  has  resulted  in  declining 
profits,  slower  capital  growth  and  lower 
productivity.  He  concludes  that: 

We  must  begin  placing  much  greater  em- 
phasis upon  saving  and  investment  and 
much  less  upon  consumption  and  govern- 
ment spending. 

Mr.  Simon  points  to  impediments  that 
restrictive  Government  policies  have 
placed  on  production,  resulting  in  less 
competition,  less  incentives,  higher  costs, 
higher  prices,  and  ultimately  fewer  goods 
and  services  than  are  needed  by  con- 
sumers. The  Treasury  Secretary's  discus- 
sion of  the  energy  problems  we  have 
faced  as  a  result  of  Government  regula- 
tion of  the  natural  gas  industry  is  worth 
repeating: 

Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas  is  a  clas- 
sic example  of  government  Intervention  that 
has  backfired.  For  more  than  two  decades, 
despite  repeated  warnings  by  experts,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  controlled  the 
well  head  price  of  natural  gas  at  an  ab- 
normally low  level  in  order  to  hold  down 
prices  for  consumers.  In  the  process,  however, 
the  FPC  has  also  discouraged  producers  from 
developing  new  supplies,  and  today  we  have 
a  shortage  of  natural  gas  supplies. 

An  increasing  number  of  consumers,  es- 
pecially In  New  England,  are  unable  to  obtain 
natural  gas  and  must  substitute  oil  or  foreign 
liquified  natural  gas  at  a  considerably  higher 
price.  Government  regulation  has,  in  effect, 
created  a  national  shortage  of  natural  gas 


and  has  driven  many  consumers  to  higher- 
priced  fuels. 

Tke  most  realistic  solution  is  to  deregulate 
the  price  of  new  natural  gas,  a  move  strongly 
supported  by  both  the  Nixon  and  the  Ford 
administrations.  In  Congress,  where  such 
legislation  has  lain  dormant  for  over  three 
years,  critics  argue  that  deregulation  would 
allow  the  price  of  natural  gas  to  skyrocket. 
It  is  true  that  prices  would  rise,  but  the  ob- 
jection Is  misleading.  For  consumers  now 
forced  to  rely  upon  oil  Instead  of  upon  na- 
tural gas,  our  estimates  show  that  the  higher 
price  of  deregulated  natural  gas  should  still 
be  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  oil  equiv- 
alent. Moreover,  we  must  soon  come  to  realize 
that  if  we  want  to  maintain  a  growing  econ- 
omy, we  will  Inevitably  have  to  offer  greater 
production  Incentives  to  the  energy  industry 
as  well  as  to  other  businesses  in  this  country. 

I  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Simon  more. 
That  is  why  I  and  a  number  of  other 
Republican  Senators  have  ofifered  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  S.  692,  the  "Nat- 
ural Gas  Production  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1975"  to  provide  for  immediate 
decontrol  of  all  new  on-shore  and  off- 
shore gas.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  sen- 
sible way  to  increase  production  of  nat- 
ural gas  is  to  restore  normal  market- 
place incentives  for  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  reserves. 

Mr.  Simon  strongly  favors  regulatory 
reform  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
economy.  He  points  out  that: 

The  regulatory  process  is  in  dire  need  of 
reform.  Over  the  years,  regulation  of  indus- 
try has  become  complex,  cumbersome.  Ineffi- 
cient, and  overly  protective — all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer  .  .  .  with  the  help  of 
Ralph  Nader  and  others,  including  one  of 
the  agencies'  most  thoughtful  Chairmen,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  Lou  Ingman. 
agree  that  regulatory  practices  are  finally  at- 
tracting greater  attention. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Treasury 
Secretary,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
White  House  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
this  area.  Recently  the  President  met 
with  Commissioners  of  the  10  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  to  discuss  ways 
in  which  the  agencies  can  improve  their 
regulatory  machinery.  I  certainly  hope 
that  some  positive  reforms  will  emerge 
from  the  series  of  meetings  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  having  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  I 
think  it  is  a  bit  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
the  agencies  will  reform  themselves  with- 
out congressional  action.  I  am  encour- 
aged, however,  by  proposals  which  have 
emerged  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  reform  of  that  agency's  policies 
and  procedures. 

Secretary  Simon  rejects  easy,  political 
solutions  to  our  current  problems  in  en- 
ergy and  the  economy.  He  warns  against 
following  "three  roads  to  nowhere," 
namely,  the  notions  that  "we  can  speed 
up  the  process  of  economic  recovery  by 
spending  our  way  back  to  prosperity," 
that  wage  and  price  controls  are  effec- 
tive in  controlling  inflation,  and  that  gas 
and  oil  rationing  will  save  energy.  On 
the  subject  of  rationing,  I  quote  Secre- 
tary Simon: 

The  basic  problem  with  rationing  Is  that 
it  can't  be  done  fairly  and  practically.  Every 
family,  every  car  and  motorcycle,  every 
store,  school,  church,  and  business — every- 
thing  and   everybody — would   have   to  ob- 


tain a  permit  for  gasoline,  electricity,  and 
natural  gas.  Those  allocations  would  have  to 
be  changed  everytlme  someone  was  lx>m  or 
died  or  moved  or  got  married  or  divorced, 
and  everytlme  a  business  was  started,  mer- 
ged, or  sold,  and  even  when  a  room  was 
added  to  the  church  or  school.  When  we  con- 
sider the  problems  Involved  In  Just  getting 
the  mall  delivered,  are  we  reaUy  ready  to 
trust  an  army  of  civil  servants — however 
able  and  well-lntenticHied — to  decide  who 
gets  what? 

Make  no  mistake:  a  small  army  would  be 
required.  We  once  considered  gasoline  ra- 
tioning at  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and 
learned  that  It  would  take  from  four  to  six 
months  for  it  to  be  set  up,  that  It  would 
lnc\ir  $2  billion  a  year  In  federal  costs,  and 
that  it  would  employ  as  many  as  20,000  peo- 
ple and  would  require  3.000  state  and  local 
boards  to  handle  exceptions.  By  simple 
arithmetic,  one  can  also  determine  that  In 
order  to  reduce  our  oil  Imports  by  a  million 
barrels  a  day  by  rationing  only  gasoline, 
the  average  driver  would  be  limited  to  nine 
gallons  a  week — a  reduction  of  25  percent 
under  present  consumption  levels.  Fiu-ther 
conservation  would  require  further  limita- 
tions. Inevitably,  we  would  be  forced  Into 
rationing  all  petroleum  products,  and  be- 
cause the  energy  crisis  Is  likely  to  be  a  pro- 
longed affair,  rationing  might  be  needed  for 
as  long  as  ten  years. 

People  should  ask  themselves  which  they 
prefer :  the  small  price  increase  on  petroleum 
products  that  the  President  is  proposing — 
and  which  would  be  returned  to  them — or 
a  system  that  allows  the  government  to  tell 
them  how  to  live  their  daily  lives  for  the  In- 
definite future.  Does  anyone  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  American  public  Is  willing  to 
trade  its  basic  freedoms — practically  In  per- 
petuity— for  a  few  pennies  a  gallon? 

Treasury  Secretary  Simon  has  stated 
most  eloquently  those  arguments  which 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  been 
as.>verting  for  some  time,  namely,  that 
gasoline  rationing,  no  matter  how  pop- 
ular it  may  seem  momentarily,  would 
become  the  most  impopular  program  in 
the  country — and  most  importantly,  it 
simply  would  not  work. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Simon  suggests  an 
approach  to  solving  our  long-range 
problems  which  calls  for  Government 
playing  a  more  neutral  role  in  the  econ- 
omy and  providing  an  environment  more 
conducive  to  competition  and  growth. 
First,  he  recommends  that  the  Govern- 
ment follow  a  course  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary discipline,  incurring  imavoidable 
deflcits  during  p>eriods  of  economic  de- 
cline, but  running  surpluses  during 
years  of  prosperity.  In  addition,  he 
recommends  that  Federal  unemplojmient 
compensation  be  expanded  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  to  $20  billion  to  pro- 
vide needed  assistance  to  some  14  mil- 
lion workers  who  are  CEisualties  of  re- 
cession and  infiation. 

He  supports  meaningful  reform  of 
Federal  regulatory  practices  and  of  the 
tax  system.  He  advocates  the  President's 
IX)licy  of  employing  the  pricing  system 
as  a  mechanism  to  discourage  consump- 
tion and  encourage  production  as  the 
soundest  approach  to  solving  our  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  and  attaining  energy 
self-sufBciency.  Finally,  he  urges  all  of 
us  to  "seek  some  fundamental  changes 
in  public  attitudes  toward  business  and 
capitalism"  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  free  enterprise  system. 
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Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  to  reflect  carefully  on  Sec- 
retary Simon's  recommendations.  In  my 
opinion,  his  "strategy  for  prosperity"  is 
a  thoughtful  and  reasonable  program  for 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion to  follow  In  the  dlfBcult  years 
ahead.  As  Mr.  Simon  observes: 

In  a  very  basic  senae,  the  nation  has  now 
reached  a  crooBroads  where  we  must  choose 
between  the  restoration  of  a  more  competi- 
tive, more  open  society  or  commit  our- 
selves— perhaps  Irrevocably — ^to  a  society  In 
which  the  large  decisions  about  our  eco- 
nomic and  personal  welfare  are  made  by  a 
central  government. 

History  surely  teaches  vis  that  the  system 
of  free  enterprise,  despite  Its  many  flaws.  Is 
the  meat  compatible  with  the  protection  of 
rights  and  liberties  as  well  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  material  goods.  EquaUy  so,  re- 
cent history  shows  that  the  government, 
despite  Its  splendid  intentions.  Is  Incapable 
of  matching  the  vitality,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  free  men. 

"In  the  end,"  Gibbon  Is  reported  to  have 
written  In  an  epitaph  on  ancient  Oreece, 
*^ore  than  they  wanted  freedom,  they 
wanted  security.  They  wanted  a  comfortable 
life  and  they  lost  It  all — security,  comfort, 
and  freedom.  When  the  Athenians  finally 
wanted  not  to  give  to  society  but  for  society 
to  give  to  them,  when  the  freedom  they 
wished  for  most  was  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility, then  Athens  ceased  to  be  free." 

Whether  the  same  will  one  day  be  said  of 
America  Is  the  basic  decision  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  article  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Simon,  as  well  as  John 
Mlnahan's  Interview  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  published  in  the  July  12 
Issue  of  Saturday  Review,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oktting  Oovzsnment  Out  of 

THB  MaRKKTPLACE 

(By  William  E.  Simon) 
(Note. — ^A  Strategy  for  Prosperity.  Grimly, 
painfully,  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
struggle  free  of  its  most  devastating  eco- 
nomic slump  since  the  Thirties.  It  Is  a  sober- 
ing period  in  American-business  history. 
Across  the  land,  from  campus  to  conference 
room,  from  bank  to  board  room,  the  search 
for  solutions  continues.  Can  bold  public- 
policy  strokes  speed  our  recovery?  Or  should 
we  sit  tight  and  count  on  the  natural  play  of 
market  forces  to  turn  the  tide  and  start  us 
uphUI  again? 

For  the  answers.  SR's  editors  went  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon,  five 
senior  professors  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  Oumey  Breckenfeld  of  fortune's 
board  of  editors,  and  six  future  corporate 
leaders.  Their  Judgments  provide  no  less  than 
a  set  of  blueprints  for  recovery  and  renewed 
national  prosperity.) 

For  more  than  40  years,  we  have  t\imed 
Increasingly  to  the  government  to  solve  our 
economic  and  social  problems,  because  it 
presvimably  represents  the  single  most  effec- 
tive and  accountable  source  of  power  within 
our  society.  Yet,  as  the  government  has  en- 
larged its  dominion  over  our  affairs.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  concentrating  power  In 
Washington  can  be  inefficient,  wasteful,  and 
ultimately  destructive  to  out  freedoms.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  the  forces  of  big  govern- 
ment— ^however  well  Intentloned — l>ear  a  sig- 
nificant responsibUity  for  creating  the  mess 
we  have  in  the  economy  today,  and  untu  we 
wake  up  to  that  fact,  we  may  well  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  morass. 
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Before  we  succumb  to  temptation  and  wan- 
der stUl  fiuther  down  the  path  of  centraliza- 
tion. It  is  urgent  that  we  take  a  hard  look  at 
where  we're  going: 

Item.  In  1930.  Just  before  the  New  Deal, 
total  government  spending — local,  state,  and 
federal — accoiuited  for  12  percent  of  our 
Gross  National  Product.  Today  It  has  grown 
to  over  33  percent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product,  and  If  present  trends  continue,  It 
wlU  constitute  nearly  60  percent  of  GNP  by 
the  year  2000.  Any  government  that  taxes 
away  more  than  half  of  what  people  earn 
and  produce  is  utterly  certain  to  dominate 
their  personal  lives. 

Item.  It  took  186  years  for  our  federal 
budget  to  reach  the  $100  billion  figure,  a  line 
It  crossed  In  1962.  Only  nine  more  years  were 
required  for  the  budget  to  reach  the  $200 

billion  mark  and  then  only  four  more  years 

this  yejir — for  It  to  top  $300  billion. 

The  sum  of  $300  billion  is  beyond  com- 
prehension for  many  people.  If,  on  the  day 
that  Christ  was  bom,  someone  had  been 
given  all  of  that  money  and  was  told  to  spend 
$400,000  a  day  untU  the  money  ran  out,  he 
would  still  have  some  cash  on  hand  today. 

Item.  Excluding  the  war  years,  the  federal 
budget  ran  a  surplus  about  four  out  of  every 
five  years  untU  the  Thirties.  When  we  close 
the  books  on  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  will 
have  had  14  deficits  in  the  past  15  years. 

Item.  One  out  of  every  five  working  people 
Is  now  employed  by  the  government  at  the 
federal,  state,  or  local  level.  The  government 
has  become  the  nation's  biggest  boss,  employ- 
ing more  people  than  do  the  auto  industry, 
the  steel  industry,  and  all  other  durable- 
goods  manufactiu-ers  combined. 

Item.  In  1963  the  federal  government  spon- 
sored 160  different  grant  programs.  Then 
along  came  the  Great  Society,  and  today  we 
have  more  than  900  different  grant  programs, 
a  hodge  podge  so  Immense  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  compelled  to  print  a  catalog 
of  programs  to  keep  track— and  the  catalog  is 
thicker  than  the  Manhattan  telephone  direc- 
tory. 

The  spending  and  employment  figures  tell 
only  part  of  the  story,  for  hidden  from  the 
glare  of  normal  reports  on  the  government 
has  been  its  increasing  dominance  of  the  pri- 
vate capital  markets.  Traditionally,  those 
markets  have  provided  money  that  industry 
has  needed  to  borrow  in  order  to  expand  and 
to  employ  new  workers.  In  recent  years  how- 
ever, more  and  more  of  the  money  avaUable 
in  the  private  markets  has  been  siphoned  off 
to  finance  deficits  and  other  borrowing  needs 
of  the  government.  During  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  total  government  borrowing  will  soak 
up  more  than  80  percent  of  the  net  new  funds 
available  in  the  private  capital  markets  Less 
than  20  percent  wUl  be  left  for  private  enter- 
prise. This  is  an  alarming  situation,  reflecting 
the  even  more  alarming  growth  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country. 

It's  not  that  big  government  per  se  Is  unde- 
sirable. Just  as  bigness  in  any  organization 
18  not  undesirable  per  se.  Big  Government 
becomes  Bad  Government  because  of  what  it 
does  to  our  economy  and  what  it  does  to  our 
personal  freedom.  To  an  extent  far  greater 
than  it  is  commonly  realized,  the  practices 
and  policies  of  American  government  are  at 
the  root  of  many  of  the  dificulties  we  are  ex- 
periencing today: 

Impact  of  big  government  on  inflation  and 
growth 
Much  of  today's  inflation,  for  Instance  can 
be  directly  traced  to  the  patterns  of  large 
government  spending  and  to  the  ever  larger 
deficits  accumulated  during  the  past  decade 
lord  Keynes  Is  often  cited  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  when  the  economy  is  weak,  deficit 
spending  by  the  government  helps  to  pump  It 
up:  the  corollary  to  his  theory,  of  course,  is 
that  when  the  economy  is  strong  and  Infla- 


tionary, the  government  should  discipline 
itself  to  achieve  budgetary  surpluses  and  sta- 
bilize prices.  Instead,  in  our  Incessant  desire 
to  buy  more  than  we  can  afford  as  a  nation, 
we  have  slipped  into  a  pattern  of  loose  defi- 
cit spending  every  year,  good  and  bad.  And 
because  the  economy  was  booming  during 
much  of  the  past  decade,  federal  budget  defi- 
cits have  become  a  major  source  of  economic 
and  financial  instability. 

Monetary  policy  has  been  another  infla- 
tionary element  in  this  witches'  brew.  Be- 
tween 1955  and  1965  the  money  supply  grew 
at  a  rate  of  about  2.5  percent  a  year,  and  we 
enjoyed  a  period  of  reasonable  price  stability. 
Since  1965,  however,  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease In  the  money  supply  has  more  than 
doubled,  to  nearly  6  percent.  When  monetary 
stimulus  goes  far  beyond  the  sustainable 
growth  level  that  is  needed  for  stable  eco- 
nomic growth,  as  it  has  over  most  of  the 
past  decade,  the  only  way  that  extra  money 
can  be  absorbed  is  through  higher  prices. 
Although  monetary  policy  was  more  restric- 
tive during  most  of  1974,  the  long-term 
trend  has  been  in  the  direction  of  too  much 
money  for  our  own  good. 

The  inflationary  momentum  generated  by 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  was  sharply  ac- 
celerated in  the  past  few  jears  by  the  explo- 
sion in  food  prices,  the  quadrupling  of  oil 
prices,  the  111  effects  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, and  other  factors.  And  as  inflation  hit 
record  peacetime  levels,  it  had  a  secondary 
effect:  it  tipped  the  economy  into  a  down- 
ward spiral  toward  recession.  As  prices  went 
up,  consumer  confidence  declined,  bringing 
the  biggest  drop  in  consumer  purchases  since 
World  War  H.  As  Inflation  drove  up  interest 
rates,  the  housing  market  also  fell  and  hous- 
ing—one of  our  largest  industries- went  Into 
a  deep  slump.  In  short,  inflation  has  been  a 
major  factor  In  creating  the  recession  and 
remains  our  most  fundamental  underlylnz 
problem. 

Impact  on  production 
Closely  related  to  the  Inflationary  pressures 
created  by  the  government  are  the  impedi- 
ments that  restrictive  government  policies 
place  on  production.  Government  interven- 
tions In  the  free  marketplace,  even  when 
done  for  the  most  laudable  of  purposes,  fre- 
quently result  in  less  comnetition.  less  in- 
centive for  production,  higher  costs,  higher 
prices,  and  ultimately  fewer  goods  and  serv- 
ices than  we  need. 

Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas  is  a 
classic  example  of  government  Intervention 
that  has  backfired.  For  more  than  two 
decades,  despite  repeated  warnings  by  ex- 
perts, the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
controlled  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas 
at  an  abnormally  low  level  in  order  to  hold 
down  prices  for  consumers.  In  the  process, 
however,  the  PPC  has  also  discouraged  pro- 
ducers from  developing  new  supplies,  and 
today  we  have  a  shortage  of  natural-gas  sup- 
plies. An  increasing  number  of  consumers, 
especially  in  New  England,  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain natural  gas  and  must  substitute  oil  or 
foreign  liquefied  natural  gas  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  price.  Government  regulations 
has.  in  effect,  created  a  national  shortage  of 
natural  gas  and  has  driven  many  consumers 
to  higher-priced  fuels. 

The  most  realistic  solution  is  to  deregulate 
the  price  of  new  natural  gas,  a  move  strongly 
supported  by  both  the  Nixon  and  the  Ford 
administrations.  In  Congress,  where  such  leg- 
islation has  lain  dormant  for  over  three  years, 
critics  argue  that  deregulation  would  allow 
the  price  of  natural  gas  to  skyrocket.  It  is 
true  that  prices  would  rise,  but  the  objection 
Is  misleading.  For  consumers  now  forced  to 
rely  upon  oU  Instead  of  on  natural  gas.  our 
estimates  show  that  the  higher  price  of  de- 
regulated natural  gas  should  stiU  be  only 
two- thirds  as  much  as  the  oil  eqtUvalent. 
Moreover,  we  must  soon  come  to  realize  that 
If  we  want  to  maintain  a  growing  economy, 
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we  will  Inevitably  have  to  offer  greater  pro- 
duction Incentives  to  the  energy  Industry  as 
well  as  to  other  businesses  in  this  country. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  about  the  per- 
versities of  governmental  intervention  In  the 
marketplace,  and  even  then  I  would  want  to 
get  aside  a  special  volume  for  another  par- 
ticularly vexing  problem:  the  practices  of 
the  eight  Independent  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  federal  government  and  other  regulatory 
bodies  at  the  national  and  state  level.  The 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  exercise  direct  control  over  air, 
rail,  and  truck  transportation,  the  securities 
markets,  power  generation,  television,  and 
radio — Industries  that  account  for  10  percent 
of  everything  made  and  sold  here.  Although 
the  agencies  were  initially  set  up  for  good 
reasons  and  may  stUl  be  needed  for  some 
purposes,  the  regulatory  process  Is  In  dire 
need  of  reform.  Over  the  years'  regulation 
of  industry  has  become  complex,  cumber- 
some, inefficient,  and  overly  protective — all 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  for  Instance, 
now  has  on  its  books  some  40  trUlion  rates 
and  400,000  new  tariff  schedules  telling  the 
transportation  Industry  what  they  can  charge 
customers.  With  the  help  of  Ralph  Nader 
and  others.  Including  one  of  the  agencies' 
most  thoughtful  chairmen,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  Lew  Engman.  egregious  regu- 
latory practices  are  finally  attracting  greater 
attention. 

Impact  on  economic  growth 

Of  even  greater  concern  shoxild  be  the 
general  downward  trends  in  business  profits, 
in  capital  growth,  and  in  productivity — all 
contributing  to  a  slowing  of  the  economy  In 
recent  months.  I  often  wonder  whether  we 
have  forgotten  the  economic  facts  of  life.  To 
put  it  simply,  companies  have  traditionally 
depended  upon  proSts  to  upgrade  and  ex- 
pand their  operations.  As  the  companies  have 
grown  and  become  more  efficient,  workers 
have  increased  their  productivity  and  have 
thus  been  able  to  earn  higher  Incomes  with- 
out raising  the  cost  of  living.  New  workers 
could  also  be  added  to  the  payrolls.  In  turn, 
as  the  general  standard  of  living  has  In- 
creased, the  public  has  Increased  its  de- 
mands for  goods  and  services  and  thereby 
generated  still  further  profits — continuing 
the  benefit  cycle.  The  cycle  is  the  essence  of 
free  enterprise,  the  system  that  has  provided 
the  United  States  with  the  highest  standard 
of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Clearly,  that  system  is  no  longer  working 
as  well  as  It  should.  It  has  developed  prob- 
lems of  its  own,  and  we  have  abused  It  and 
let  many  of  Its  parts  become  rusted  and 
worn.  To  pay  for  the  rising  costs  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  transferred  more  and  more  of 
our  wealth  from  the  most  productive  part  of 
our  economy,  the  private  sector,  to  the  least 
productive  part,  the  public  sector.  We  have 
shackled  the  free-enterprise  system  with 
many  different  forms  of  controls,  and  we 
have  erected  a  tax  system  that  exacts  heavy 
penalties,  especially  during  periods  of  ex- 
treme Inflation.  To  put  people  back  to  work, 
not  only  must  we  provide  public  service  Jobs 
but  also,  more  Importantly,  we  must  return 
to  economic  fundamentals. 

Profits  have  suffered  a  perilous  decline 
since  the  mid-Sixties.  Indeed,  when  they  are 
measured  realistically,  it  Is  not  unfair  to 
say  that  the  country  has  entered  a  "profits 
depression."  Declining  profits?  How  can  that 
be.  you  may  ask.  when  "reported  profits" 
by  non-firianclal  corporations  were  almost 
twice  as  high  in  1974  as  In  1965?  The  answer 
is  that  the  apparent  rise  since  1965  is  an 
optical  illusion  caused  by  inflation  and  out- 
moded acco\uitlng  methods. 

The  effect  of  declining  profits  reverberates 
throughout  the  economy.  This  is  perhaps 
most  easily  seen  In  figures  for  retained  earn- 
ings— the  money  that  business  has  available 
to  finance  new  plant  and  equipment,  u  dis- 


tinguished from  the  replacement  of  existing 
capacity.  In  1965  our  best  measurements 
showed  that  retained  eaurnlngs  amounted  to 
$20  bllUon.  By  1973.  after  eight  years  in 
which  real  GNP  had  increased  by  36  per- 
cent, retained  earnings  had  dropped  70  per- 
cent, to  $6  billion.  And  for  1974,  our  prelim- 
inary estimate  for  retained  earnings  is  a 
minus  figure  of  $16  billion.  We  have  moved 
into  the  position  of  hardly  having  enough 
profits  to  replace  existing  capacity  and 
nothing  to  finance  investment  in  additional 
plant  and  equipment. 

Another  simple  but  compelling  fundamen- 
tal is  that  increases  In  productive  perform- 
ance are  needed  in  order  to  sustain  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  Yet.  as  a  nation,  we  are 
rapidly  expanding  public  payments  to  indi- 
viduals but  neglecting  to  provide  adequate 
Incentives  for  new  Investment.  Since  the 
early  Sixties,  the  United  States  has  had  the 
worst  record  of  capital  Investment  of  all 
major  industrialized  nations.  As  a  result,  our 
rate  of  productivity  growth  has  also  been 
one  of  the  lowest.  It  bears  repeating  that  in- 
creased productivity  Is  the  only  way  to  in- 
crease our  standard  of  living. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  a  lower 
standard  of  living,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
make  better  provision  for  the  future.  The 
capital  requirements  of  a  growing  Ameri- 
can economy  ovr  the  next  decade  wUl  be 
enormous — at  least  three  times  those  of  the 
past  decade.  We  wUl  need  up  to  a  trlUion 
dollars  for  energy  alone,  and  we  will  need 
extremely  large  sums  for  urban  transporta- 
tion, control  of  pollution,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  some  of  our  basic  Indxistries  In  which  new 
investment  has  languished.  In  addition,  we 
face  the  more  conventional,  but  still  mam- 
moth, capital  requirements  of  replacing  and 
adding  to  the  present  stock  of  housing,  fac- 
tories, and  machinery.  All  of  this  means  that 
we  must  begin  placing  much  greater  empha- 
sis upon  saving  and  investment  and  much 
less  upon  consumption  and  government 
spending. 

THREE    ROAOS   TO    NOWHERE 

In  concluding  his  famous  essay  On  Lib- 
erty. John  Stuart  Mill  made  the  following 
observation : 

"A  state  which  dwarfs  Its  men.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  more  docile  instruments 
In  Its  hands  even  for  beneficial  purposes,  will 
find  that  with  smaU  men  no  great  things  can 
be  accomplished;  and  that  the  perfection  of 
machinery  to  which  it  has  sacrificed  every- 
thing will  in  the  end  avaU  it  nothing,  for 
want  of  the  vital  power  which.  In  order  that 
the  machine  might  work  more  smoothly,  it 
has  preferred  to  banish." 

When  we  survey  the  full  sweep  of  govern- 
mental powers  in  the  United  States  today — 
from  the  enormous  Infiuence  that  federal 
spending  now  has  over  our  economy  to  the 
penetration  of  governmental  authority  into 
every  facet  of  daily  conunerce — it  Is  appwent 
that  the  modern  state  could  eventually 
dwarf  our  private-enterprise  system.  Before 
the  vital  power  of  free  enterprise  is  further 
weakened  by  the  state,  I  believe  it  Is  time 
to  say  no  to  those  who  argue  that  the  answer 
to  current  challenges  in  the  economy  Mid 
In  energy  lies  in  further  governmental  con- 
trol over  our  affairs. 

There  are  three  "solutions"  in  partic\Uar  to 
which    the    present   administration    objects 
and  which  I  would  like  to  explore: 
Grcoter  Federal  spending 

It  Is  tempting  to  think  that  we  can  speed 
up  the  process  of  economic  recovery  by  spend- 
ing our  way  back  to  prosperity.  The  drum- 
beat for  bigger  spending  prograuns  can  be 
heard  dally  through  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol.  Because  of  the  continuing  threat 
of  Inflation,  however,  this  recession  must  be 
treated  quite  differently  from  those  of  the 
past.  Unbridled  spending  would  only  create 


new  pressures  on  prices  and  could  set  off  a 
new  cycle  of  Inflation  and  recession  that 
would  be  far  more  severe  than  anything  we 
have  experienced  in  recent  times. 

One  danger  we  would  face  during  the  re- 
covery, as  I  have  emphasized  many  times, 
would  arise  in  our  private  capital  markets, 
where  a  rising  tide  of  private  borrowing  de- 
mands may  be  forced  to  compete  with  large 
levels  of  Federal  demands  for  money  to 
finance  our  deficits.  It  is  urgent  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  not  elbow  these  private  bor- 
rowerers  out  of  the  credit  markets  through 
excessive  borrowing.  Otherwise,  the  govern- 
ment could  easily  force  up  Interest  rates 
again,  abort  a  recovery  in  housing,  and  bank- 
rupt companies  whose  financial  conditions 
are  already  marginal.  In  the  name  of  spend- 
ing our  way  out  of  the  recession,  we  would 
only  be  driving  ourselves  farther  Into  It. 

The  immediate  Impact  of  huge  federal 
demand  during  a  period  of  recovery  would 
depend  upon  the  monetary  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Monetary  policy  is  going  to  be 
a  critical  element  In  shaping  ovu:  economic 
prospects,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  If,  as 
the  recovery  takes  hold,  oversized  federal 
deficits  create  strong  competition  for  funds 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  pursues  a  moderate 
policy,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  we  would 
drive  up  interest  rates  and  abort  the  process 
of  recovery.  The  other  alternative  is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  might  seek  to  accommodate 
the  enormous  borrowing  requirements  of  the 
federal  government,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
private  sector,  by  creating  a  more  rapid 
growth  in  money  and  credit.  That  action 
might  postpone  the  adverse  impact  on  the 
recovery  for  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  but  its 
consequences  would  soon  catch  up  with  us 
in  the  form  of  a  reaccelerated  Infiation.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  such  dire  choices  is  to 
follow  a  course  of  prudence  in  our  fiscal 
affairs. 

Wage  and  price  controls 

Since  1946,  when  we  passed  legislation  en- 
shrining full  employment  as  a  major  national 
goal,  the  dilenuna  of  trying  to  maintain  full 
employment  without  creating  inflation  has 
bedeviled  each  of  our  Presidents.  And  each 
of  them  has  been  advised  that  wage  and 
price  controls  are  the  easiest  and  quickest 
way  to  resolve  the  issue.  Controls  are  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  again  now,  and  if  infiation 
fiAlrs  up  again  during  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  we  are  likely  to  enter  another 
debate  on  their  merits. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  a  ma- 
jority of  our  people  think  that  controls 
are  effective  in  controlling  infiation.  That's 
discouraging,  for  It  means  that  we  have 
learned  little  from  history.  Controls  have 
been  tried  over  and  over  again — stretching 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Roman  emperor  Dio- 
cletian—^and  never  once  have  they  worked. 
They  may  yield  short-term  gains,  but  with- 
in a  matter  of  months  they  begin  to  create 
shortages,  distortions,  and  inequities  within 
the  economy.  Instead  of  eliminating  Infia- 
tion, they  only  bottle  It  up  so  that  prices 
ultimately  explode.  We  are  still  living  with 
the  ill  effects  of  our  last  fling  with  controls. 

Advocates  of  a  planned  economy  argue 
that  controls  faUed  in  the  early  Seventies 
because  they  were  administered  by  "non- 
believers."  By  contrast,  they  say,  controls 
were  carried  out  during  World  War  n  by 
members  of  the  faith,  and,  as  a  result,  prices 
remained  relatively  stable.  What  the  advo- 
cates faU  to  point  out  is  that  when  those 
controls  were  phased  out  after  the  war, 
wholesale  prices  shot  up  30  percent  In  only 
12  months. 

If  we  are  seduced  once  again  by  the  siren 
song  of  controls.  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that 
shortly  afterward  we  will  face  a  cruel  choice: 
whether  to  lift  the  controls  and  uncork  hor- 
rendous problems  of  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment or  stay  with  controls  and  gradu- 
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ally  stifle  the  free-enterprise  system.  That 
is  not  a  choice  we  should  have  to  make,  and 
we  can  avoid  It  If  we  avoid  the  controls 
themselves. 

Rationing 
Still  a  third  solution  pressed  upon  us  by 
those  who  incline  toward  a  planned  economy 
is  a  system  of  rationing  as  a  means  of  saving 
energy.    Even    though    public    polls    several 
months   ago    indicated    an    interest    in   ra- 
tioning, I  cannot  Imagine  that  the  American 
people  would  be  wllUng  to  put  up  with  ra- 
tioning for  very  long.  It  would  quickly  be- 
come the  most  unpopular  program  In  the 
country — a  fact  that  Is  not  lost  on  Congress. 
The  basic  problem  with  rationing  is  that 
it  can't  be  done  fairly  and  practically.  Every 
family,  every  car  and  motorcycle,  every  store, 
school,    church,    and    business — everything 
and  everybody — would  have  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit for  gasoline,  electricity,  and  natural  gas. 
Those  allocations  would  have  to  be  ch:;nged 
every   time   someone   was   born   or  died   or 
moved  or  got  married  or  divorced,  and  every 
time  a  business  was  started,  merged,  or  sold, 
and  even  when  a  room  was  added  to  the 
church   or   school.   When    we   consider   the 
problems  involved  in  Just  getting  the  mail 
delivered,  are  we  really  ready  to  trust  an 
army   of  civil   servants — however   able   and 
well  Intentioned — to  decide  who  gets  what? 
Make  no  mistake:  a  small  army  would  be 
required.  We  once  considered  gasoline  ration- 
ing at  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and  learned 
that  it  would  take  from  four  to  six  months 
for  It  to  be  set  up,  that  It  would  incur  $2 
billion  a  year  In  federal  costs,  and  that  It 
would  employ  as  many  as  20,000  people  an**, 
would  require  3,000  state  and  local  boards  to 
handle  exceptions.  By  simple  arithmetic,  one 
can  also  determine  that  In  order  to  reduce 
our  oil  Imports  by  a  million  barrels  a  day  by 
rationing  only  gasoline,  the  average  driver 
would  be  limited  to  9  gallons  a  week — a  re- 
duction of  25  percent  under  present  con- 
sumption levels.  Further  conservation  would 
require   further   limitations.   Inevitably,   we 
would  be  forced  Into  rationing  all  petroleum 
products,  and  because  the  energy  crisis  Is 
likely   to   be   a   prolonged   affair,   rationing 
might  be  needed  for  as  long  as  10  years. 

People  should  ask  theniselves  which  they 
prefer;  the  small  price  Increase  on  petroleum 
products  that  the  President  Is  proposing — 
8md  which  would  be  returned  to  them — or  a 
system  that  allows  the  government  to  tell 
them  how  to  live  their  dally  lives  for  the  In- 
definite future.  Does  anyone  honestly  believe 
that  the  American  public  Is  willing  to  trade 
Its  basic  freedoms — practically  In  perpe- 
tuity— for  a  few  pennies  a  gallon? 

Al»  APPROACH  THAT  WILL  WOBK 

There  are  other  ways  for  \is  to  solve  our 
long-range  problems — ways  that  will  work — 
but  they  are  radically  different  from  those 
that  would  concentrate  still  greater  power 
and  Influence  in  Washington.  They  would 
require  Instead  that  the  government  play  a 
more  neutral  role  In  the  economy,  no  longer 
trying  to  regtilate  and  ordain  the  way  that 
the  economy  grows  but  providing  an  environ- 
ment which  is  conducive  to  competition  and 
orderly  growth.  Let  me  single  out  flve  areas 
where  the  Ford  administration  is  trying  to 
follow  a  different  coune: 

fiscal  and  monetary  dixipline 
With  revenues  off  sharply  and  expenditures 
rising  inexorably,  large  federal  deficits  will  be 
inescapable  untU  a  least  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1978.  Thereafter,  however,  as  the  economy  re- 
gains Its  health,  we  must  begin  to  restore  a 
much  greater  degree  of  moderation  to  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Deficits  may  be 
unavoidable  and  even  desirable  as  a  stimu- 
lant during  economic  declines,  but  they 
should  not  be  countenanced  during  years  of 
boom.  In  fact,  it  would  be  far  more  helpful 
during  good  years  if  the  government  were  to 
run  surpluses,  thereby  checking  excessive  de- 


mand and  upward  price  pressures  and  free- 
ing more  capital  for  investment  purposes. 
AssistiT.g  the  casualties 
Millions  of  Americans  are  suffering  the 
hardships  of  unemployment,  and  there  will 
be  more  before  the  economy  fully  recovers. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  best  way 
to  help  the  Jobless  is  not  to  create  vast  num- 
bers of  temportuy  Jobs  on  the  public  payroll 
but  to  bring  the  economy  back  to  good 
health.  After  all,  the  private  sector  accounts 
for  more  than  80  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment. And  as  President  Kennedy  once  re- 
marked, "A  rising  tide  lifts  all  ships." 

Nevertheless,  we  do  have  responslbUlty  to 
provide  generous  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
recession  and  Inflation,  not  only  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  but  also  because  the  only  way 
to  win  broad  public  support  for  the  long- 
term  fight  for  sound  economic  policies  is  to 
ensure  that  the  recession's  burdens  are  borne 
equitably.  To  that  end,  federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  will  be  expanded  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  to  some  $20  billion— 
almost  three  times  as  much  as  two  years 
ago — and  this  aid  should  reach  some  14  mil- 
lion workers. 
,  "Sacred  Cows" 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  achieve 
meaningful  reform  of  federal  regulatory 
practices  because  the  special  Interests  bene- 
fiting from  regulation  are  much  more 
powerful  and  united  than  the  propo- 
nents of  change.  But  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  waste  and  Inefficiencies  that  these  "sa- 
cred cows"  create.  President  Ford  has  made  it 
clear  that  regulating  abuses  is  one  of  the 
primary  targets  of  this  administration.  Sev- 
eral reform  proposals  are  already  before  the 
Congress,  and  more  will  be  forthcoming.  It 
is  urgent  that  this  matter  be  seriously  ad- 
dressed by  the  Congress. 

Tax  reform 
In  the  process  of  overhauling  our  tax 
structure,  we  should  examine  its  Impact 
upon  both  individuals  and  businesses  and 
the  future  course  we  want  to  follow  as  a  na- 
tion. Both  major  segments  can  rlghty  claim 
that  inflation  Increases  their  effective  tax 
rate  even  though  they  are  no  better  off.  We 
should  also  recognize  that  our  system  of 
business  taxation  bears  more  heavily  on  cor- 
porations than  does  the  tax  system  of  almost 
any  other  major  Industrialized  nation.  In 
recent  years  most  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners have  eliminated  the  traditional  two- 
tier  system  of  business  taxation,  in  which 
Income  Is  taxed  once  at  the  corporate  level 
and  again  when  dividends  are  received  by 
stockholders.  The  administration  is  now 
studying  a  series  of  tax-reform  proposals 
that  would  create  an  economic  environment 
more  conducive  to  economic  growth  and  Job 
creation.  We  intend  to  submit  a  package  of 
such  reforms  to  the  Congress  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Energy  self- sufficiency 
The  country  faces  essentially  three  alter- 
natives In  the  field  of  energy.  First,  we  could 
continue  along  our  present  course  of  doing 
practically  nothing  about  conservation  or 
production.  If  we  do,  the  OPEC  nations  will 
hold  a  knife  to  our  throat  for  years  to  come. 
Our  foreign  oil  bills  this  year  wUl  probably 
hit  30  billion  and  could  rl?e  even  more  down 
the  road.  By  1985  we  could  be  dependent  on 
OPEC  for  more  than  half  of  our  oil  needs. 
Meanwhile,  the  economies  of  many  other 
oll-lmportlng  nations  will  continue  to  dete- 
riorate. Jeopardizing  the  economic  future 
of  the  entire  Free  World.  Clearly,  this  Is  not 
an  acceptable  alternative.  A  second  choice 
la  to  ration  fuels,  but  this  approach  also 
presents  Intolerable  objections,  as  noted 
earlier. 

The  third  choice  Is  to  employ  the  pric- 
ing system  as  a  mechanism  for  both  dis- 
couraging consumption  and  encouraging  pro- 
duction. This  is  the  alternative  that  the  Pres- 


ident has  chosen.  He  did  so  with  the  full  rec- 
ognition that  energy  prices  would  increase 
and  that  we  would  suffer  a  small,  one-time 
rise  m  the  rate  of  inflation.  But  he  also 
coupled  the  price  Increases  with  proposed 
changes  in  the  tax  structure  that  should 
compensate  most  energy  users,  especially 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  and 
should  also  prevent  energy  producers  from 
realizing  windfall  profits.  This  is  a  sound, 
thoughtful  approach,  and  it  will  work  if  only 
we  are  willing  to  try  it. 

Strengthening  the  free-enterprise  system 
The  most  critical  economic  decision  we  face 
today  Is  whether  we  want  to  let  Washington 
run  the  economy  or  whether  we  want  to  leave 
basic  decisions  in  the  hands  of  private  citi- 
zens. If  we  truly  want  to  preserve  the  private- 
enterprise  system,  then  not  only  must  we 
take  the  steps  that  I  have  noted  here,  but 
we  also  must  seek  some  fundamental  changes 
in  public  attitudes  toward  business  and  capi- 
talism. Ironically,  In  producing  affluence,  we 
have  spawned  a  whole  generation  of  yoxmg 
people  who  misunderstand  and  distrust  the 
way  our  system  works.  Too  many  who  enter 
the  business  world  after  school  think  that 
they  have  been  compromised,  to  them,  profits 
are  obscene  and  competition  is  vulgar.  In  our 
desire  for  conspicuous  prosperity,  we  have 
also  come  to  value  the  present  over  the  fu- 
ture, over-consuming  and  over-borrowing  In 
the  vain  hope  that  the  bUls  will  never  catch 
up.  The  ethics  of  thrift  and  savings  has  been 
replaced  by  the  ethics  of  Instant  pleasure, 
and  we  have  turned  to  the  modem  state  to 
satisfy  our  hunger. 

In  a  very  basic  sense,  the  nation  has  now 
reached  a  crossroads  where  we  must  choose 
between  the  restoration  of  a  more  competi- 
tive, more  open  society  or  commit  ourselves— 
perhaps  Irrevocably— to  a  society  in  which 
the  large  decisions  about  our  economic  and 
personal  welfare  are  made  by  a  central 
government. 

History  surely  teaches  us  that  the  system 
of  free  enterprise,  despite  its  many  flaws,  is 
the  most  compatible  with  the  protection  of 
rights  and  liberties  as  well  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  material  goods.  Equally  so.  recent 
history  shows  that  the  government,  despite 
Its  splendid  intentions,  is  incapable  of 
matching  the  vitality,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  free  men. 

"In  the  end,"  Gibbon  Is  reported  to  have 
written  in  an  epitaph  on  ancient  Greece, 
"more  than  they  wanted  freedom,  they 
wanted  security.  They  wanted  a  comfortable 
life  and  they  lost  it  all — security,  comfort, 
and  freedom.  When  the  Athenians  finally 
wanted  not  to  give  to  society  but  for  society 
to  give  to  them,  when  the  freedom  they 
wished  for  most  was  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility, then  Athens  ceased  to  be  free." 

Whether  the  same  will  one  day  be  said  of 
America  Is  the  basic  decision  now  before  us. 

[An  Interview  With  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury J 

Is  "Free  Mabket"  a  Dirtt  Wokd? 

(By  John  Mlnahan) 

Question.  In  your  personal  strategy  for 
prosperity,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  see 
as  the  most  important  single  element? 

Simon.  Just  as  the  economy  today  Is 
caught  up  In  a  complex  pattern  of  many 
problems,  so  I  can't  see  any  single,  simple, 
quick  solution.  Nevertheless.  If  I  could  cite 
several  closely  Interrelated  developments 
that  we  should  all  seek  to  bring  about,  these 
would  include,  first,  a  rebirth  of  responsible 
governmental  economic  policies — such  as 
keeping  federal  budgets  balanced  over  the 
course  of  a  business  cycle.  Renewed  confi- 
dence in  government  would  then  act  as  a 
strong  force  to  bring  about  a  badly  needed 
revival  of  confldence  among  consumers  and 
Investors.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  begin 
to  shift  more  of  our  output  from  current 
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consumption  to  a  long-range  modernization 
and  expansion  of  America's  capital  re- 
sources— which,  in  reality,  is  the  only  way  we 
can  hope  to  expand  our  economy's  produc- 
tivity and  our  people's  standard  of  living.  We 
are  now  on  a  consumption  binge,  using  up 
our  Inherited  productive  plant  faster  than 
we  are  replacing  It,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  vastly  expand  federal  debt.  In  effect,  we 
are  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  the 
candle  Is  getting  ominously  shorter.  Basi- 
cally, I  feel  that  all  of  us  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  and  preserve  our  sys- 
tem and  turn  over  to  our  children  a  nation 
that  Is  at  least  as  strong  as  the  one  we 
Inherited. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  economic  recovery  Is 
developing  on  schedule? 

Simon.  So  far.  It  appears  we're  on  track.  In 
recent  weeks  we've  seen  a  number  of  encour- 
aging signs  reinforcing  our  belief  that  there 
are  natiual,  cyclical  forces  within  the  econ- 
omy that  will  help  to  bring  a  bottoming 
out  of  the  recession  during  the  middle 
months  of  1975. 

Naturally,  during  the  next  few  months, 
business  statistics  will  sometimes  be  con- 
tradictory— but  in  many  Important  respects 
the  economy  is  beginning  to  react  In  a 
healthy  way.  Inflation  Is  easing  off,  and  con- 
sumer confldence  is  rising.  Many  businesses 
are  liquidating  their  Inventories.  Funds  are 
beginning  to  return  to  the  thrift  institu- 
tions, setting  the  financial  stage  for  a  recov- 
ery of  home  building.  As  these  things  take 
effect,  we  should  see  further  increases  in  con- 
sumer spending.  Businessmen  are  placing 
new  orders.  And  we  can  begin  to  make  some 
headway  against  unemployment.  This  whole 
process  will  take  time — there  will  be  bximps 
In  the  road — but  the  economy  will  deflnltely 
be  on  the  road  to  recovery  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  any  conceivable  pos- 
sibility of  another  tax  rebate  next  year? 

Simon.  Though  we  must  always  be  flex- 
ible to  adjust  our  policies  to  meet  changing 
conditions,  my  present  feeling  is  that  the 
economy  will  be  well  enough  along  the  road 
to  recovery  that  no  further  tax  rebates  should 
be  necessary.  However,  we  still  need  to  settle 
the  more  difficult  question  of  tax  reform. 
We  have  talked  about  overhauling  the  tax 
structure  for  several  years,  but  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  structural  reform 
except  in  terms  of  reducing  the  tax  burden 
for  lower-income  Americans.  What  we  need 
is  a  review  of  the  overall  structure,  including 
both  individual  and  corporate  taxes. 

I  would  very  much  hope  that  part  of  that 
review  will  deal  with  this  country's  longer- 
range  problems  of  capital  formation  and  re- 
source allocation.  I  believe  that  history  is 
going  to  Judge  us  not  on  how  we  handle  the 
short-run  problem  of  recession  but,  rather, 
on  the  long-run  problems  of  Inflation,  short- 
ages, capital-formation  savings,  and  Invest- 
ment. We  have  to  shift  our  policies  away 
from  those  that  for  years  have  promoted  con- 
sumption and  penalized  savings  Eind  invest- 
ment. We  have  to  act  with  uncharacteristic 
wisdom  in  government  by  starting  to  define 
the  long  term  properly,  then  acting  on  It. 
And,  for  a  change,  the  long  term  should  not 
be  the  date  of  the  next  election,  but  a  look 
ahead  to  the  world  our  children  will  inherit. 

Q.  A  lot  of  young  people  I  know — and  I  de- 
fine young  as  those  in  their  early  20s,  mid- 
dle 20s — look  up  to  you  because  you  advocate 
a  policy  of  laissez-faire  and  because  you  be- 
lieve that  our  government  has  become  so  big 
that  it's  beginning  to  frustrate  the  competi- 
tive marketplace.  Obviously,  when  a  top  gov- 
ernment official  fights  government  growth. 
It's  an  unpopular  stance  in  Washington,  but 
I  wondered  whether  you  were  getting  sig- 
nificant feedback  from  yo\ing  people  around 
the  country. 

Simon.  Yea.  I  am,  and  I  must  admit  that  It 
surprises  me.  Too  many  of  the  youth  of  this 
eountry  have  been  educated  to  believe  that 


free  market  Is  a  dirty  word.  Some  of  them  go 
through  our  finest  universities  today  without 
ever  hetu-ing  the  name  Adam  Smith.  But  I've 
noticed  the  same  thing  that  you  have:  that 
more  and  more  young  people  share  my  phi- 
losophy. I'm  heartened  by  that,  because 
they're  o\ir  future. 

I'm  not  saying  that  the  free  market  is  per- 
fect. It  has  Its  flaws,  but  I  must  also  say  that 
I've  seen  the  alternative  and  it's  much  worse. 
I  don't  believe  it's  any  coincidence  that 
three  of  the  major  American  Industries  which 
are  in  most  trouble  today — railroads,  airlines, 
and  utilities — are  the  most  stringently  reg- 
ulated. It's  time  that  we  loosened  the  shack- 
les and  removed  the  many  impediments 
which  government  Itself  has  placed  In  the 
path  of  economic  progress — Impediments  that 
hurt  service,  raise  costs,  and  spur  inflation. 
Q.  How  should  government  policy  cope 
with  industry  failures,  such  as  that  of  the 
Penn  Central  or  Lockheed? 

Simon.  This  may  sound  unsympathetic, 
but  if  you  believe  in  a  free  marketplace  and 
in  the  right  to  succeed  In  business,  you  must 
also  accept  the  other  side  of  the  coin:  the 
right  to  go  out  of  business.  Without  ref- 
erence to  Penn  Central  or  Lockheed  in  par- 
ticular, I  believe  that  if  companies  fail  to 
adapt  to  changes  in  competitive  conditions 
and  to  changes  In  the  public's  needs  and 
preferences,  they  have  no  claim  to  public 
support — that  is,  beyond  the  normal  work- 
ings of  the  bankruptcy  laws.  If,  however,  the 
failure  to  adapt  Is  due  to  rigid  governmental 
regulation  or  some  other  governmental 
shortcoming,  then  it  makes  sense  that  gov- 
ernment should  temporarily  help  the  crip- 
pled Industry  readjust  to  marketplace 
realities.  Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  public  should  not  be  fleeced  of  taxes  to 
keep  any  business  alive  that,  like  the  dino- 
saur, has  outlived  its  usefulness.  No  nation 
gets  anywhere  with  a  system  dedicated  to 
the  survival  of  the  least  fit.  Excellence  of 
product  and  superiority  of  performance  must 
be  our  goal.  And  the  tough,  uncompromising 
world  of  competition  is  the  only  way  I  know 
to  achieve  this  end. 

Q.  When  cities  like  New  York  City  are 
threatened  by  bankruptcy,  what  could  or 
should  the  federal  government  do  to  remedy 
their  problems,  alleviate  unemployment,  and 
so  forth? 

Simon.  After  several  meetings  with  New 
York  City  and  state  officials,  I  and  other 
administration  officials  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  federal  government  to  Intervene  in  that 
city's  distressing  financial  problems  for  a 
wide  range  of  reasons.  Not  the  least  of  them 
was  the  virtual  certainty  that  the  federal 
government  would  soon  afterward  be  faced 
with  similar  demands  to  take  on  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  other  cities  across  the 
country. 

This  responsibility  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  $6  billion  In  annual  revenue-sharing 
grants  already  extended  by  Washington,  plus 
the  many  other  billions  in  grants  made  un- 
der special-category  federal,  state,  and  local 
programs.  New  York  City's  problem  is  essen- 
tially the  same  one  we  face  at  the  federal 
level:  trying  to  balance  our  books  and  meet 
our  obligations.  Neither  men  nor  govern- 
ments can  go  on  living  beyond  their  means 
indefinitely.  That  we  have  long  attempted 
to  do  so  is  a  major  reason  why  both  New 
York  City  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  have 
been  plunged  into  the  most  serious  economic 
crisis  of  the  postwar  period. 

We  all  feel  there  are  many  steps,  short  of 
turning  to  Washington,  that  New  York  City 
can  take  to  meet  its  financial  needs.  More- 
over, once  a  viable  plan  is  developed  to  cut 
costs,  boost  revenues,  and  move  toward  a 
balanced  budget,  recourse  to  Washington 
would  be  found  to  be  unnecessary  In  the 
first  place. 

As  for  unemployment  and  the  other 
human    hardships    that    reduced    («nendlng 


may  bring,  New  York  City,  because  of  Its 
loose  economic  policies,  is  already  caught 
In  a  disastrous  downward  spiral— driving 
out  businesses,  eliminating  much  private- 
sector  employment,  and  multiplying  the  tax 
burden  for  the  remaining  residents.  It  will 
take  time  and  the  process  will  be  painful, 
but  the  only  way  to  reverse  this  march 
toward  ultimate  disaster  is  to  start  now  to 
get  back  to  rational  spending  and  taxing 
approaches. 

Q.  In  my  experience,  whenever  your  name 
Is  mentioned  in  a  group  of  young  people, 
they  seem  to  dwell  heavily  on  the  point 
that  it's  refreshing  to  hear  somebody  talk- 
ing about  government  and  the  economy  in 
blunt  terms,  even  when  the  information  is 
unpleasant. 

Simon.  You  know,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  young  people  are  way  out  in  front  of 
us  in  Washington.  More  than  anyone  else, 
they  want  things  "told  like  it  is." 

When  I  first  came  to  government,  Qeorge 
Shultz  told  me  this:  "You're  going  to  have 
trouble,  because  you're  a  person  who  likes 
to  get  things  done;  and  when  somebody 
likes  to  get  things  done  in  government,  he's 
going  to  have  all  sorts  of  people  sniping  at 
him."  And  I  accepted  that. 

Q.  You're  changing  what  you  set  out  to 
change? 

Simon.  Yes.  and  I'll  Just  keep  trying  until 
it's  time  to  go  back  home  again.  I  don't 
expect  I'll  be  able  to  accomplish  everything 
I  want  to.  but  if  I  can  make  people  In  the 
United  States  more  aware — If  I  can  make 
Congress  more  aware — of  the  directions  we're 
going  in.  this  is  a  step  forward.  It's  a  step 
toward  turning  this  massive  ship  of  state 
away  from  the  course  it's  on  right  now — 
this  very  dangerous  course  that's  going  to 
lead  us  to  a  socialistic  and  controlled  econ- 
omy. We've  been  taking  money  rapidly  away 
from  the  productive  sector  of  this  country, 
our  free-enterprise  system,  and  putting  it 
Into  the  non-productive  sector,  our  govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  government  at  all  levels 
now  accounts  for  a  third  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  And  if  government  continues 
to  grow  at  these  same  rates,  it'll  be  close  to 
60  percent  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Per- 
haps talking  about  this  is  the  "mistake"  I've 
made  since  I  came  here — looking  a  little  bit 
at  the  longer  term  and  asking  what  kind  of 
a  country  we'll  turn  over  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  But  that's  what  the  pub- 
lic trust  is  all  about,  isn't  It? 

Q.  I  think  you  once  said.  "Many  of  us  are 
liberals  about  the  country's  economy,  but  at 
home  we're  all  conservatives."  That  seems 
to  bring  things  into  perspective  for  me.  at 
lease,  and  I  wonder  whether  you'd  want  to 
add  anything. 

Simon.  I  don't  think  it's  appropriate  to 
use  the  term  "conservative"  or  "liberal" 
when  It  comes  to  finance  and  economic  pol- 
icy. I'd  rather  use  the  terms  "sound"  and 
"unsound."  Because  neither  man  nor  govern- 
ment can  continue  to  spend  more  money 
than  Is  taken  in  over  a  period  of  time.  I'm 
a  liberal  in  many  social  ways:  as  a  father 
of  seven.  I  hear  arguments  for  many  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  However,  in  pushing 
many  of  the  changes  that  have  gone  on  over 
the  past  20  years,  there  are  people  who  falsely 
use  the  terms  "conservative"  and  "liberal" 
to  Justify  Irresponsible  policies.  I'm  sorry: 
I  can't  abide  by  that — not  when  we're  talking 
about  the  future  of  America  and  the  way 
this  country  is  run.  We  have  to  get  back  to 
certain  fundamentals  that  were  around  long 
before  the  modern  definitions  of  "conserva- 
tive" and  "liberal"  were  ever  brought  into 
play.  And  I'm  encouraged  that  the  people 
themselves  are  demanding  exactly  this.  They 
now  know  there's  no  such  thing  as  "free" 
government  programs.  Someone  has  to  pay 
the  bill,  or  we  end  up  paying  In  unvoted 
taxation,  the  cruelest  and  most  regressive 
tax  of  ail:  inflation.  People  T  meet  are  more 
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than  wUIing  to  do  their  part  In  building 
a  better  nation,  and  they  expect  their  gov- 
ernment representatives  to  do  no  less. 


July  2Jf,  1975 


PUBLIC  RESPONSE  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL POOD  STAMP  REFORM 
BILL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  since 
introducing  the  national  food  stamp 
reform  bill  (S.  1993)  on  June  23,  I  have 
been  heartened  by  the  reception  it  has 
received  across  the  country.  Numerous 
newspaper  editorials  have  endorsed  the 
bill;  and,  if  my  mall  is  a  fair  reflection 
of  public  opinion,  the  American  people 
are  determined  upon  the  thorough  re- 
form of  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  heard  the  same  voices  of  shock  and 
outrage  from  their  own  States.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  past  week: 

Increasingly,  hard  working,  taxpaylng 
Americans  all  over  the  country  are  getting 
fed  up  and  disgusted  with  the  abuse  that  is 
rampant  In  the  piogram. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  for  his  positive  remarks  about 
the  national  food  stamp  reform  bill  and 
for  his  decision  to  hold  early  hearings 
on  the  problems  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  voices  of  con- 
cerned Americans  are  being  heard  within 
the  White  House  and  that  the  President 
will  be  fully  informed  about  the  public 
demand  for  food  stamp  reform. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  some  of 
those  to  whom  he  has  assigned  this  mat- 
ter for  study  are  arguing  that  food 
stamps  be  replaced  altogether  by  a  Fed- 
eral Income  maintenance  program.  The 
President's  new  Interagency  task  force, 
only  recently  established  to  investigate 
the  food  stamp  program,  may  propose 
only  further  steps  toward  the  creation 
of  an  all-encompassing  system  of  na- 
tional welfare.  That  would  be  a  perverse 
distortion  of  the  mission  assigned  to  it 
by  the  President. 

While  some  alternate  approaches  to 
the  nutritional  problems  of  the  poor  may 
merit  Investigation,  they  will  require  pro- 
longed study  and  experimentation.  They 
can  do  nothing  to  provide  urgently 
needed  remedies  for  the  pressing  ills  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  The  longer  we 
delay,  the  worse  will  they  become.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  heed 
the  warning  of  Mr.  Casper  Weinberger, 
the  departing  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  who  only  yester- 
day declared  that  the  escalating  costs  of 
welfare  programs  is  leading  our  Nation 
to  bankruptcy. 

I  suggest  that  the  American  people 
will  not  tolerate  that  outcome.  We  are 
facing  a  taxpayer's  revolt  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  for  one  welcome  it.  Some 
members  of  the  President's  food  stamp 
task  force,  however,  may  not  realize  that 
the  workers  of  America  are  fed  up  with 
the  ever  greater  welfare  benefits  ex- 
tended by  the  Federal  Government  to 
those  who  do  not  deserve  them. 

If  my  remarks  today  serve  to  bring 
that  possibility  to  the  attention  of  the 


President,  I  will  not  disavow  that  pur- 
pose. But  that  is  subordinate  to  my  pri- 
mary reason  for  addressing  this  subject. 
The  President  should  be  assured  that 
those  in  the  Congress  who  are  working 
for  meaningful  food  stamp  reform  stand 
ready  to  cooperate  with  him  toward  that 
end.  We  hope  the  administration  will 
join  us  in  that  effort  and  will  thereby 
heed  the  emphatic  advice  we  are  receiv- 
ing from  taxpayers  everywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  following  editorials  from 
around  the  United  States,  all  relating  to 
the  national  food  stamp  reform  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record:  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  dated  July  11, 
1975,  entitled  "A  Moth-Eaten  Fishnet"; 
an  article  from  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex- 
press dated  June  30,  1975,  entitled  "The 
Case  for  Food  Stamp  Reforms";  an 
article  from  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Journal 
dated  June  25,  1975,  entitled  "Indefensi- 
ble Paradox";  an  article  from  the  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  Advertiser  dated  June  25, 
1975,  entitled  "Food  Stamp  Reform";  an 
article  from  the  Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press  dated  June  23,  1975,  entitled  "Save 
Money  and  Feed  Needy";  an  article  from 
the  Roanoke  Times  dated  July  8,  1975, 
entitled  "Food  Stamps  and  the  Circus"; 
and  an  article  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  dated  July  14,  1975,  entitled  "Come 
One,  Come  All." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  11, 
1975] 
A  MoTH-E.\TEN  Fishnet 
After  Congress  earlier  this  year  defeated 
President    Ford's    attempt    to    reduce    food 
stamp  benefits,  the  Senate  unanimously  di- 
rected the  Agriculture  Department  to  rec- 
ommend ways  of  ridding  that  program  of 
non-poor  participants  and  of  tightening  up 
on  other  abuses.  Now  the  report  has  been 
completed.  But  instead  of  firm  recommenda- 
tions. It  offers  little  more  than  a  review  of 
the  program  and  a  listing  of  available  ca- 
tions. 

Total  enrollment  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  soared  during  the  past  decade. 
FVom  a  cost  of  about  $36  million  and  fewer 
than  500,000  recipients  In  early  1965,  It  now 
costs  more  than  $5  billion  a  year  with  some 
19.5  million  redplenta.  A  large  part  of  thla 
recent  Increase  Is  the  result  of  the  recession, 
of  course,  but  a  much  larger  part  Is  the  re- 
sult Off  eligibility  laws  that  Senator  James 
Buckley  says  "contain  more  loopholes  than  a 
moth-eat«n  fishnet."  Official  forecasts  sug- 
gest that  two  or  three  times  as  many  people 
may  be  qualified — perhaps  as  many  as  58 
million. 

The  fact  that  more  than  25%  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps  Is  not  bo  much  an 
Indictment  of  the  American  economy  as  an 
Indictment  of  the  program — a  program,  re- 
member, that  was  conceived  as  a  way  of  help- 
ing low-Income  Americans  obtain  a  better 
diet.  Instead,  as  the  Agriculture  Department 
report  noted,  food  stamps  have  become  "a 
major  maintenance  program,"  benefitting 
not  only  thoee  at  or  below  the  official  pov- 
erty figure  of  $5,040  annual  income  for  a 
nonfarm  family  of  four,  but  even  famlllee 
earning  as  much  as  $16,000. 

The  reason  for  this  la  that  eligibility  Is 
decided  on  the  basis  of  net  Income,  that  Is, 
income  remaining  after  deductions  for 
medical  bills,  education  and  mortgages.  The 
Agrtculture  Department  report  agrees  that 
the  cxirrent  system  gives  unfair  advantage 


to  higher  Income  families,  yet  It  still  doei 
not  recommend  using  a  uniform  percentaga 
of  gross  Income  to  determine  ellglblllity. 
Thus,  In  Senator  Buckley's  words,  "Sooia 
able-bodied  persona  who  do  not  wish  to 
work  can  get  food  slumps.  Persons  who  quit 
their  Jobs  without  reason  can  get  food 
stamps.  Minor  children  can  get  food  stampe 
without  parental  consent  or  control." 

A  congressional  backlash  appears  to  b« 
setting  In,  however.  Almost  100  Congress- 
men, led  by  Senator  Buckley  and  Rep.  Rob- 
ert Michel,  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  cut 
stamp  costs  by  at  least  $2  billion.  They  have 
proposed  more  than  40  changes.  Including 
restricting  ellglbUity  to  people  whose  groaa 
Income  falls  below  the  poverty  line  and  In- 
creasing benefits  to  genuinely  needy  food 
stamp  recipients  by  29%. 

The  reformera  have  an  uphill  battle  on 
their  hands.  But  If  Congress  doesn't  draw 
the  line  now,  there's  no  telling  where  all  thla 
win  end.  A  good  guess  would  be  that  It  wlU 
end  In  a  bureaucratic  and  financial  night* 
mare,  where  It  seems  to  be  heading  at  break* 
neck  apeed. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  June  30, 

1975] 

The  Case  for  Food  SrAsap  Reforms 

When  Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  pledges  to 
Increase  benefits  to  "genuinely  needy  food- 
stamp  recipients"  by  29  percent  while  chop- 
ping the  total  amount  spent  on  the  federal 
program  from  $5-bllllon  to  $3-bmion,  noth- 
ing else  remains  to  be  said  to  buttress  his 
charges  of  fraud  and  waste. 

"Shocking  federal  regulations  have  turned 
a  worthy  and  humane  food-stamp  program 
Into  an  administrative  nightmare  and  a  pub- 
lic rip-off."  said  the  New  York  lawmaker, 
"We  hope  to  end  the  national  scandal  of  al- 
lowing affluent  families  to  literally  live  off  the 
labor  of  those  who  must  work  for  their  dally 
bread."  The  program,  begun  with  $40-mll- 
llon  Just  10  years  ago,  has  soared  to  more 
than  $5-bllllon  this  year  and,  In  the  senator's 
words.  Is  "out  of  control." 

To  bring  the  program  bjujk  In  line.  Sen. 
Buckley  and  Rep.  Robert  H.  Michel  of  Illinois 
have  proposed  a  series  of  reforms  designed  to 
provide  food  stamps  to  the  genuinely  poor 
while  denying  them  to  those  who  possess 
considerable  material  resources  and  to  those 
who  "do  not  choose  to  work."  One  suggestion 
Is  simply  to  streamline  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  "crack  down  on  food-stamp 
fraud." 

If  fraud,  laxity  and  waste  exist  In  anything 
like  the  proportions  cited  by  Sen.  Buckley 
and  Rep.  Michel,  cuts  In  spending,  tightening 
of  eligibility  standards  and  an  overhaul  of 
administrative  procedures  are  obviously  In 
order  and  should  be  undertaken  Immediately. 

The  diversion  of  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  undeserving  Is  only 
half  the  tragedy;  the  fact  that  funds  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  are  being  denied  in 
whole  or  part  to  those  who  truly  need  them 
Is  the  most  bitter  aspect  of  the  picture  drawn 
by  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Michel.  On  both 
counts,  the  Buckley-Michel  program  warrants 
urgent  attention  from  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta,  (Ga.)  Journal, 
June  25,  1975] 
Indetensible  Paradox 

Food  Stamp  reform  is  definitely  needed, 
and  the  blU  prepared  by  Sen.  James  Buckley 
of  New  York  and  Rep.  Robert  H.  Michel  of 
nilnolB  appears  to  be  on  the  right  track. 

In  all  the  controversy  about  abuse  of  the 
present  program  by  people  with  middle  class 
Incomes,  It  has  been  overlooked  that  some 
very  poor  people  are  eligible  only  for  a  pit- 
tance In  food  stamp  aid.  Most  of  these  who 
are  inadequately  helped  are  elderly  retired 
people. 

The  reason  for  the  disparity  Is  that  basic 
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benefits  are  relatively  low  but  with  aU  the 
deductions  allowed  in  figuring  elgiblllty. 
people  who  are  not  really  needy  can  manipu- 
late the  program  so  as  to  qualify. 

The  Buckley-Michel  proposal  would  cut 
out  a  number  of  recipients  but  could  result 
in  increased  benefits  to  those  who  still  qual- 
ify. In  fact,  the  authors  of  the  bill  believe 
It  would  save  $2  billion  annually  even  with  a 
29  per  cent  increase  In  benefit  rates. 

This  approach  Is  really  more  In  line  with 
the  original  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram which  was  to  insure  that  all  Americans 
have  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  not  to  en- 
able sharp  operators  to  live  off  the  fat  of  the 
land  at  others'  expense. 

When  people  with  average  or  even  above 
average  Incomes  can  qualify  for  food  stamps 
while  some  at  the  poverty  level  get  but  a  few 
dollars'  worth,  something  Is  obviously  wrong. 
The  proposed  bill  should  at  least  result  In  a 
re-examlnatlon  of  how  we  achieved  this  In- 
defensible paradox. 

IProm   the  Montgomery    (Ala.)    Advertiser, 

June  25, 1975] 

Food  Stamp  Reform 

A  sweeping  reform  of  the  nation's  food 
stamp  program  was  Introduced  in  Congress 
Monday  by  Conservative  Sen.  James  Buckley 
of  New  York  and  Republican  Rep.  Bob  Michel 
of  Illinois. 

The  comprehensive  measure  Is  designed 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  astronomic  growth  of 
the  program,  improve  the  nutrition  provided 
for  the  truly  needy,  tighten  administrative 
procedures  to  reduce  fraud  and  speed  up 
processing  of  applicants,  and  remove  from 
eligibility  a  number  of  non-needy  persons 
with  high  Incomes  who  now  can  qualify  for 
food  stamps. 

Buckley  and  Michel  noted  that  the  fan- 
tastic growth  rate  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram makes  reform  Imperative.  Since  1965, 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  taxpayers  has 
increased  14,203  per  cent  and  current  trends 
suggest  that  significant  Increases  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future. 

"Shocking  federal  regulations  have  turned 
a  worthwhile  and  hiunane  food  stamp  pro- 
gram into  an  administrative  nightmare  and  a 
public  rip-off,"  Buckley  said.  "These  regula- 
tions allow  affluent  families  to  literally  live 
off  the  labor  of  those  who  must  work  for 
their  dally  bread.  We  propose  changes  that 
will  reduce  the  food  stamp  rolls,  while  si- 
multaneously expanding  benefits  for  the 
truly  needy." 

Michel  pointed  out  that  the  bill  would 
Improve  the  nutrition  for  the  poor  white  at 
the  same  time  saving  billions  for  the  tax- 
payers "By  weeding  out  those  with  high  In- 
comes," he  said,  "we  can  afford  to  base  the 
allocation  for  those  remaining  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  'low  cost  diet  plan' 
Instead  of  the  cvirrent  'economy  diet  plan,' 
a  29  per  cent  Improvement  in  nutrition  for 
the  family  subsisting  entirely  on  food 
stamps." 

Michel  also  noted  that  the  "economy  diet 
plan"  has  been  found  inadequate  by  an  ap- 
pellate court  and  suggested  that  passage  of 
the  reform  bill  should  satisfy  the  court's 
concern  without  creating  the  impossible  ad- 
ministrative tangle  which  would  result  if 
family  by  family  nutritional  Judgments  were 
received. 

There  have  been  so  many  glaring  abuses 
In  the  food  stamp  program  that  Congress 
seems  to  have  become  bored  vsrlth  the  subject. 
Perhaps  the  Buckley-Mlchel  measxire  will 
revive  the  debate  toward  the  end  of  getting 
the  cheats  out  of  the  program  and  providing 
more  food  for  the  truly  needy. 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Free  Press, 
June   23.    1975] 
Save  Monet  And  Peed  Needy 
The  federal  food  stamp  program  la  put- 
ting food  In  the  mouths  of  some  people  but 


It  is  leaving  a  bad  taste  In  the  mouths  of 
others. 

What  began  as  a  small  program  has  bal- 
looned into  a  monstrous  one  of  high  cost, 
widespread  participation  by  many  who 
would  not  qualify  for  welfare,  and  puts 
many  self-reliant  workers  in  the  position  of 
picking  carefully  to  stay  within  their  budg- 
ets at  the  food  store  while  they  see  food 
stamps  that  they  helped  pay  for  being  used 
to  buy  high-priced  luxury  merchandise  for 
others. 

If  you've  lost  sight  of  how  big  the  food 
stamp  program  Is,  latest  figures  indicate  19.6 
million  Americans  now  are  recipients,  with 
that  number  expected  to  rise  to  21  million 
people — or  about  10  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation— next  year. 

The  current  cost  is  about  five  billion  dol- 
lars of  your  tax  money  a  year,  with  that  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  6.5  billion  dollars  next  year. 

And  now  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  peculiarly  that  not  only  are  re- 
cipients entitled  to  food  stamps  but  must 
be  guaranteed  sufficient  aid  to  provide  them 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  with  the  ex- 
act definition  of  that  yet  to  be  devised. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  certainly 
timely  for  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  be  considering  some  remedial  action  on 
the  food  stamp  program. 

One  sweeping  reform  proposal  was  sched- 
uled for  congressional  Introduction  today 
by  Rep.  Bob  Michel,  R-N.Y.,  and  Sen.  James 
Buckley,  Conservatlve-N.Y.  Their  aim  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  "astronomic  growth"  of 
the  program  and  Improve  the  nutrition  of 
the  truly  needy. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  their  goal  Is  to 
reduce  the  malnutrition  of  the  taxpayers 
and  Improve  the  nutrition  of  those  In  need — 
whUe  tightening  quallfloatlons  for  partici- 
pation. 

"Shocking  federal  regulations  have  turned 
a  worthy  and  humane  food  stamp  program 
Into  an  administrative  nightmare  and  a  pub- 
lic rlpoff,"  Sen.  Buckley  declared. 

He  and  Rep.  Michel  noted  that  since  1965, 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  program  has 
Increased  14,203  per  cent — with  more  In- 
creases In  the  offing  1 

"By  weeding  out  those  with  high  in- 
comes," Rep.  Michel  explained,  "we  can  af- 
ford to  base  the  allocation  for  those  remain- 
ing on  the  USDA  (Department  of  Agricul- 
ture) 'low  cost  diet  plan'  Instead  of  the 
'economy  diet  plan,'  a  29  per  cent  improve- 
ment in  nutrition  for  the  family  subsisting 
entirely  on  food  stcunps." 

He  noted  the  court  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent plan  Is  nutritionally  inadequate,  and 
said  the  new  level  he  and  Sen.  Buckley  pro- 
pose should  meet  the  court  test  for  the  reaUy 
needy. 

The  sponsors  say  their  plan,  in  a  nutshell 
would  "curtaU  ellglbUity  of  persons  with 
high  Incomes,  conform  purchase  require- 
ments to  what  the  average  American  family 
spend  for  food,  raise  food  stamp  coupons  for 
all  remaining  ellglbles  by  29  per  cent,  pro- 
vide special  additional  deduction  of  $25  per 
month  for  elderly,  close  numerous  loopholes 
to  end  eligibility  of  the  volimtarily  imem- 
ployed,  tighten  work  requirements.  Improve 
cash  and  coupon  handling  methods,  sharply 
reduce  opportunities  for  criminal  activity, 
transfer  the  program  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  simplify  ad- 
ministration, save  2  to  2.5  bUlIon  doUars  In 
taxpayer  funds." 

Surely  this  and  other  remedial  Ideas  need 
careful  consideration  and  early  action.  In 
the  meantime,  the  American  taxpayers  are 
picking  up  a  huge  bill. 

[Prom  the  Roanoke  Times,  July  8, 1975] 
Food  Stamps  and  the  Cmcus 
One  of  the  more  frustrated  people  In  the 
world  must  be  Kenneth  W.  Clarkson,  econo- 
mist at  the  University  of  Virginia.  For  the 


American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Policy  Re- 
search, he  made  a  scholarly  study  of  the 
federal  government's  food  stamp  program. 
He  found  It  did  not  achieve  Its  objective  of 
providing  better  nutrition  for  the  poor.  The 
increased  purchasing  power  went,  instead,  to 
buy  more  prepared  foods,  soft  drinks,  and 
other  more  expensive  and  less  nutritious 
Items. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program.  Dr.  Clark- 
son  found,  the  government  pays  more  than 
$1.09  to  provide  $1  In  bonus  food  stamps 
that  have  an  average  value  to  recipients  of 
only  82  cents.  The  average  recipient  would 
trade  $1  in  food  stamps  for  83  cents  and 
figure  he  .was  better  of.  All  these  doUare- 
and -pennies  transactions  come  to  a  total  of 
$5  billion  now  being  spent  on  the  food  stamp 
program    annually. 

Dr.  Clarkson  might  as  well  have  stayed  in 
bed  or.  If  he  had  an  Itch  for  research,  studied 
some  question  in  Micronesia  or  Malaysia.  His 
report  came  at  exactly  the  wrong  time :  When 
the  country  had  slid  Into  a  depression  and 
the  food  stamp  program  looked  like  a  de- 
cent— and  at  least  available — vehicle  for 
easing  the  miseries  of  the  unemployed.  No- 
body was  of  a  mind  to  tamper  with  food 
stamps. 

There  would  be  few  objections  anywhere 
to  a  program  to  feed  the  unemployed  who 
had  exhausted  other  avenues  of  support; 
there  were  few  objections.  In  the  beginning, 
to  helping  the  poor  get  real  nutrition  with 
their  food  money  or  gifts.  But,  In  fact,  the 
food  stamp  program  was  corrupted  before  a 
depression  set  In.  It  has  been  used  to  finance 
strikes;  to  feed  hippies  In  a  commune  Imag- 
ining they  were  fighting  the  system;  to 
give  college  students  spending  money  by 
shifting  food  money  to  other  Items;  and  to 
give  a  lot  of  other  eager  and  perceptive  peo- 
ple, by  no  means  poor,  the  opportunity  to 
let  food  stamps  release  money  for  non-food 
purposes. 

How  did  this  corruption  take  place?  Con- 
gres  provided  that  the  food  stamp  eligibility 
should  be  based  on  "Income."  The  govern- 
ing bureaucracy  has  defined  Income  not  as 
"gross"  or  total  Income  (the  way  most  peo- 
ple would  figure  It)  but  as  "net"  Income.  To 
reach  a  net  figure  the  admlnlstratora  allowed 
so  many  deductions  that  government-spon- 
sored writers  proclaim  that  a  family  can  earn 
$16,000  a  year  and  stUl  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 

There  Is  a  vehicle  at  hand  to  get  the  food 
stamp  program  back  on  the  right  track  and 
out  of  the  circus  grounds.  It  Is  the  National 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975  sponsored, 
among  othere,  by  Rep.  David  E.  Satterfleld, 
Democrat  of  the  Richmond,  Va..  area.  Its 
main  provision  would  define  Income  as  gross 
Income  and  thereby  eliminate  not  only  the 
whopping  loopholes  but  also  much  of  the 
administrative  expense.  Other  provisions,  as 
Interpreted  by  The  Richmond  Tlmes-Dls- 
patch,  would  Increase  the  benefits  to  the 
aged  and  those  truly  In  need.  The  bill  might 
stand  amendment  but  In  essence  It  should 
be  adopted;  before  the  bread-and-clrcus  cor- 
rupt more  Americans  and  further  bankrupt 
the  U.S.  government. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

July  14,  1975] 

Come  One,  Come  All 

How  difficult  Is  It  to  qualify  for  food 
stamps?  BUI  Shlpp.  executive  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  got  to  wondering.  He 
betook  himself  to  the  local  welfare  office. 
As  Shlpp  subsequently  wrote  his  senior 
senator.  Herman  Talmadge: 

"I  told  the  welfare  lady  I  had  a  gross 
Income  of  more  than  $400  a  week,  a  $40,000 
house,  a  8-acre  lot,  two  late-model  automo- 
biles, and  a  wife  and  three  children,  one  of 
whom  will  soon  be  going  off  to  college . . . 

"(W)e    figured    out    all    my    deductions. 
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Taxes,  loan  payments,  work-related  travel 
expenses,  school  expenses,  doctor  bills,  etc. 
And  she  said  I  could  qualify  for  $180  worth 
of  food  stamps  each  month  at  a  cost  of  (140. 
"Not  everything  I  told  her  was  exactly 
true.  But  I  was  truly  surprised  that  a  feUow 
like  me  could  qualify  for  your  program.  I 
told  another  welfare  lady  that  I  bet  everyone 
in  our  newsroom  would  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  And  she  said :  'Tell  them  to  come  on 
down  and  apply." " 

Well,  even  such  rigorous  standards  as 
greeted  Shlpp  at  the  welfare  office  were  too 
much  for  Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  and. 
naturally.  CSeorge  McOovem.  The  two  teamed 
up  on  an  amendment  to  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  extension  bill.  The  amend- 
ment says  anyone  can  get  food  stamps  for 
30  days  Just  by  claiming  to  be  eligible.  And 
not  only  that:  The  Dole-McC3overn  amend- 
ment lets  the  applicant  have  food  stamps 
for  four  months  more  If  his  credentials  are 
still  under  Investigation  after  30  days. 

Of  course  so  prodigal  a  proposal  was 
knocked  down  overwhelmingly,  wasn't  It? 
Of  course  elephants  have  feathers.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  the  amendment  61  to  35 — Lloyd 
Bentsen  of  Texas  was  among  those  voting 
for  It— and  sent  it  along  to  the  House.  That 
Is  expected  to  be  the  end  of  the  line  for 
the  Dole-McCk>vern  amendment,  which  has 
little  support  In  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Even  so,  one  Is  given  to  wonder:  Cannot 
certain  senators  read  handwriting  when  It  Is 
emblazoned  on  the  wall  for  all  to  see?  The 
existing  food  stamp  program  Is  a  disaster 
area;  Its  standards  are  no  standards  at  all. 
A   decade   ago,   only   500,000   Americans   got 

food  stamps.  Now  20  million — one  in  ten 

do.  The  cost  has  soared  exponentially  from 
$30.5  mlUlon  to  almost  $5  bUllon.  "If  there  Is 
no  reform."  says  nilnols  Rep.  Robert  Michel, 
•we  wUl  have,  by  the  best  estimates,  a  $20- 
bllllon  program  In  Just  a  few  years." 

HappUy  for  the  taxpayer,  Michel  and  Sen. 
James  Buckley  of  New  York  are  sponsoring 
meaningful  reform.  The  Buckley-Michel  re- 
form plan  Is  to  weed  out  the  prosperous  re- 
cipients and  the  voluntarily  unemployed — 
college  students,  strikers  and  the  like.  At 
the  same  time,  they  would  Increase  benefits 
to  the  needy  by  25  per  cent. 

What  Is  more  reasonable?  And  yet  the 
Senate,  with  as  much  Indifference  toward  Its 
taxpaylng  constituents  as  that  august  body 
has  lately  shown,  proposes  loosening,  not 
tightening,  the  eligibility  standards.  Enough 
of  this  madness.  Away  with  Dole-McGovern, 
and  let  us  talk  henceforth  only  of  Buckley- 
Michel. 
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UNITED  STATES-CHINA  TRADE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  forth- 
coming visit  by  our  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  and  of  several  of  our  other 
colleagues,  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  next  month  suggests  again  the 
importance  of  our  new  relationship  with 
Peking.  We  wish  our  colleagues  a  suc- 
cessful journey  and  look  forward  to  their 
report. 

Nearly  one-quarter  of  mankind  speaks 
the  Chinese  language,  and  China's  popu- 
lation of  some  850  million— nearly  foiir 
times  our  own— will  pass  the  1  bUlion 
mark  long  before  the  end  of  this  century. 
The  need  for  understanding  the  Chinese, 
for  trying  to  remain  on  peaceful  and 
mutually  beneficial  terms  with  them, 
cannot  be  denied. 

Trade  is  one  of  the  important  ways 
in  which  relations  with  the  Chinese  can 
be  expanded  to  the  advantage  of  both 
sides.  U.S.  trade  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic has  confounded  the  early  forecast- 
ers— rising  dramatically  from  near  zero 
In  1971  to  nearly  $i  billion  In  1974 


In  September  I  understand  that  the 
first  broadly  representative  trade  mission 
from  China  will  visit  this  country.  The 
delegation,  from  the  China  CouncU  for 
the  Promotion  of  International  Trade. 
CCPIT,  will  spend  nearly  3  weeks  in  this 
country  at  the  invitation  of  the  National 
Council  for  United  States-China  Trade. 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  National  Council  for  United 
States -China  Trade  for  its  work  over  the 
past  2  years  in  educating  American 
businessmen  about  trade  with  the 
Chinese. 

Founded  in  May  1973,  the  Council  is 
a  private,  nonprofit  organization  repre- 
senting some  250  large  and  small  com- 
panies, both  exporters  and  importers, 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  PRC.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  and  facilitate  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  China  in 
accordance  with  the  Sino-United  States 
Shanghai  Communique  of  February 
1972. 

The  efforts  of  the  Council  to  facilitate 
trade  with  the  People's  Republic  are 
illustrated  by  a  recently  adopted  resolu- 
tion proposing  steps  which  could  lead  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  Commercial  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
China.  This  resolution  represents  the 
policy  of  the  National  Council  as  agreed 
to  by  its  Executive  Committee  in  April 
of  this  year. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  is  both 
timely  and  important  because  there  is 
now  a  basis  for  such  an  agreement  pro- 
vided by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  a 
growing  need  for  such  an  agreement  tx) 
facUitate  expanding  Sino-United  States 
trade.  The  level  reached  in  1974— $933 
million— could  grow  to  $2-$3  billion  an- 
nually by  1980. 

Corporations  in  the  United  States 
could  benefit  from  a  Sino-United  States 
commercial  accord  which  provides  for 
protection  of  industrial  property  rights, 
dispute  settlement,  reciprocal  trade  of- 
fices, most-favored-natlon  treatment, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  two-way 
trade  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
already  benefit  from  trade  agreements 
with  other  socialist  countries. 

Problems  in  United  States-China  trade 
do  exist,  however,  primarily  because 
China  has  not  been  considered  Independ- 
ently of  the  objectives  of  the  Trade  Act, 
due  to  the  focus  of  the  act's  provisions  on 
the  U.S.S.R.— whose  trade  with  the 
United  States  last  year  was  not  much 
above  U.S.  trade  with  the  PRC— and  on 
East  European  Nations. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  must  be  the  initiation  of  ne- 
gotiations leading  to  a  commercial  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Chinese  Governments.  But  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  relating  to  emigration, 
may  present  almost  Insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  framing  of  a  bilateral  commercial 
accord. 

During  the  visit  of  a  National  Council 
delegation  to  Peking  in  November  1973, 
Council  ofQcials  were  reminded  that  pres- 
ent discriminatory  U.S.  tariff  policy  to- 
ward Shanghai  was  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Shanghai  Communique.  This 
policy  was  apparently  resented  by  _the 
Chinese  for  political  and  psychological 
reasons  as  much  as  for  economic  reasons. 


Considering  the  highly  favorable  bal- 
ance  of  trade  the  United  States  has  been 
running  with  China,  about  8  to  1  in  1974, 
it  makes  little  sense,  in  my  judgment,  to 
deny  most-favored-nation  tariff  treat- 
ment to  China.  Indeed,  the  continued 
denial  of  nondiscriminatory  tariff  treat- 
ment to  China  Is  bound  to  inhibit  the 
further  expansion  of  our  exports. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  sec- 
tions 402  and  409  of  title  IV  of  the  Trade 
Act  relating  to  emigration  policies  do 
apply  to  China  although  they  were  not 
drafted  or  enacted  with  China  in  mind. 

I  believe  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tion of  the  removal  of  this  obstacle  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  Sino-United  States 
Trade  Agreement,  whether  by  elimina- 
tion of  sections  402  and  409,  or  by  a  thor- 
ough reappraisal  of  the  language  used  In 
these  sections. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrxiON ADOPTEaj       BT       THE       EXECUTIVE 

commrrtee  of  the  national  council  for 
United  States-China  Trade 
Whereas,  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  first 
time  provides  the  framework  for  conclusion, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  of  a  trade  agreement  in- 
cluding a  most-favored-natlon  tariff  clause 
and  other  mutually  beneficial  trade  and 
commercial  terms;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  spirit  of  the  Shanghai 
Communique,  the  National  Council  for  UJS.- 
Chlna  Trade  would  welcome  such  an  agree- 
ment as  a  useful  and  Important  means  of 
promoting  trade  and  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  thereby  improv- 
ing the  overall  climate  of  bilateral  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  should  begin  dis- 
cussions without  delay  leading  to  a  compre- 
hensive trade  agreement  between  the  two 
countries;  and 

Whereas  certain  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Act,  relating  to  emigration  policies  of  non- 
market  countries,  were  not  drafted  or  enacted 
with  China  In  mind,  yet  by  their  terms  do 
apply  to  China,  and  as  such  may  constitute 
unacceptable  conditions  for  a  future  Trade 
Accord  between  China  and  the  U.S.,  therefore 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration take  whatever  steps  may  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  such  provisions  that 
will  enhance  the  prospects  for  an  eventual 
Slno-Amerlcan  Trade  Agreement. 

Executive  Committee  Members:  D.  C. 
Bumham,  Former  Chairman,  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation;  William  A.  Hewitt, 
Chairman  &  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Deere  b 
Company;  David  Rockefeller.  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
Gabriel  Hauge,  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Man- 
ufacturers Hanover  Trust  Company;  Pred  M. 
Seed.  President,  CargUl,  Inc.;  W.  Michael  Blu- 
menthal.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Bendlx 
Corporation;  and  Walter  Sterling  Surrey, 
Esq.,  Surrey,  Karaslk  and  Morse. 


MASSIVE  SOVIET  AID  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNIST PARTY  OF  PORTUGAL 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  widespread 
charges  of  massive  Soviet  aid  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  Portugal;  aid  in  ex- 
cess of  $10  million  a  month.  I  have  asked 
both  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
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Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  confirm 
these  figures  for  me,  but,  while  the  CIA 
informs  me  that  Russian  aid  "may"  ex- 
ceed $10  million  a  month,  neither  CIA 
nor  State  Department  has  any  conclu- 
sive information  to  offer  the  American 
people. 

Remarks  yesterday  by  Deputy  CIA 
Director  Vernon  Walters,  however,  con- 
firm that  Soviet  aid  in  the  $10  million 
per  month  "ballpark"  Is  indeed  going  in- 
to Portugal. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
administration's  eagerness  to  overlook 
these  charges.  Repeated  press  questions 
during  the  last  few  days  about  my  al- 
legations have  elicited  evasive  responses 
from  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment and  no  willingness  to  investi- 
gate further  what  amounts  to  a  serious 
and  blatant  disregard  of  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement:  nonintervention  and  non- 
interference in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations. 

Indeed,  I  have  received  very  disturb- 
ing reports  about  an  off-the-record 
briefing  for  reporters  yesterday  at  the 
White  House  on  the  Helsinki  summit. 
High  administration  oflBcials  reportedly 
displayed  a  craven  eagerness  to  down- 
play Soviet  violations  of  the  agreement. 

According  to  the  information  I  re- 
ceived, the  Counselor  to  the  State  De- 
partment, Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  a  man 
with  vast  experience  in  deaUng  both  with 
the  press  and  with  Soviet  oflQcials;  a  man 
who  is  one  of  this  country's  most  know- 
ledgeable experts  on  Soviet  behavior  and 
intentions,  admitted  that  Soviet  aid  to 
Portugal's  Communist  Party  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  Helsinki  com- 
munique, if  such  aid  is  being  given. 

But  then,  he  is  reported  to  have  gone 
on  to  say  that  even  if  the  United  States 
knows  for  a  fact  that  Russia  is  providing 
such  aid,  this  country  would  still  sign 
the  communique. 

Mr.  President,  a  spokesman  for  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  attempted  to  deny  this  in- 
formation, claiming  he  said  only  that 
such  aid  would  "probably"  violate  the 
Helsinki  agreement. 

Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  point,  his  spokesman 
said,  was  that  the  standards  in  this  docu- 
ment will  provide  a  basis  against  which 
the  conduct  of  signatories  can  be  meas- 
ured, thereby  putting  the  United  States 
in  a  better  position  to  call  on  these  coun- 
tries to  uphold  the  standards. 

There  is  a  description  for  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  Mr.  President.  It  is  known  as 
"circular  logic."  And  it  is  a  damning  testi- 
monial to  the  manner  In  which  this  ad- 
ministration approaches  international 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  demand  that  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt publicly  repudiate  the  remarks 
attributed  to  him.  I  find  It  Incredible  and 
outrageous  to  think  that  high  ofQcIals 
of  this  Govenmient — whether  they  are 
speaking  on  the  record,  or  off  the  rec- 
ord— could  condone  the  blatant,  obvious 
hypocrisy  in  signing  a  so-called  security 
agreement  under  such  conditions. 

How  can  the  United  States  sign  an 
agreement  affirming  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention if.  Indeed  there  is  evidence 
of  massive  Russian  Intervention  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  Portugal? 


Mr.  President,  such  an  attitude  not 
only  reeks  of  hypocrisy — it  also  refiects 
a  dangerous  tendency  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain high  American  officials  to  Ignore  bla- 
tant abuses  of  detente,  an  eagerness  to 
cave  in  to  Soviet  demands  for  some  vague 
piuposes  of  "detente." 

If  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  refuses  to  pubUcly 
repudiate  this  statement  attributed  to 
him,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  compelled  to 
call  on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  repudiate  the  remarks  of  this  spokes- 
man for  his  administration. 

Signing  an  international  agreement 
which  affirms  nonintervention,  in  the 
face  of  massive  Soviet  intervention,  Mr. 
President,  does  not  set  any  standards  by 
which  the  actions  of  any  country  can  be 
measured. 

Such  action  only  mocks  civilized  stand- 
ards of  international  behavior  and  would 
make  any  such  agreement  a  meaningless 
document. 


WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 
GOES  AFTER  SMOKERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  think  that  I 
am  a  common  scold  for  constantly  bring- 
ing up  the  question  of  the  consequences 
of  smoking  cigarettes.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, neglect  to  do  and  say  everything  I 
can  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
and  of  the  American  people  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  greatest  avoidable 
health  hazard  of  our  time.  The  diseases 
coming  from  the  smoking  of  cigarettes 
are  now  identified  and  calculated  statis- 
tically so  that  we  know  that  literally 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  each 
year  experience  illness,  loss  of  work,  hos- 
pitalization and  death  as  a  result  of  their 
habit  of  smoking. 

This  problem  is  not  confined  to  the 
United  States  by  any  means.  All  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  the  world  are 
assailed  by  the  smoking  habit  and  its  dis- 
astrous consequences,  and  in  every  coun- 
try some  effort  has  been  made  to  educate 
its  citizens  against  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  to  prevent  advertising  of  cigarettes 
and  to  take  other  measures  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  illness  and  death  fiowing 
from  this  habit. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  World 
Health  Organization  has  taken  a  very 
positive  action  in  recommending  that 
countries  take  sweeping  legislative  action 
to  protect  nonsmokers  from  exposure  to 
fumes  spread  by  smokers.  A  spokesman 
for  that  World  Health  Organization  has 
said: 

Control  of  cigarette  smoking  cotild  do  more 
to  Improve  health  and  prolong  life  In  these 
developed  countries  than  any  other  single 
action  In  the  whole  field  of  preventive 
medicine. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  deadly  serious 
business.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  story  appearing  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "WHO  Goes 
After  Smokers"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  24, 1975] 
WHO  OoES  Aftek  Smokeks 

Oenzva,  July  23. — Experts  of  the  World 
Health    Organization    recommended    today 


that  countries  take  sweeping  legislative  ac- 
tion to  protect  nonsmokers  from  exposure 
to  fumes  spread  by  smokers.  The  report  sug- 
gested requiring  nonsmokers'  consent  before 
others  would  be  allowed  to  smoke  in  their 
working  environment. 

'Control  of  cigarette  smoking  could  do 
more  to  Improve  health  and  prolong  life  in 
these  developed  countries  than  any  other 
single  action  In  the  whole  field  of  preventive 
medicine,"  the  WHO  experts  said. 

The  report  also  suggested  that  nonsmokmg 
areas  In  public  transport  and  other  public 
places  be  extended.  It  said  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  "protection  of  infants 
from  contact"  with  smokers. 

The  report  suggests  further  limitation  or  a 
ban  of  "all  forms  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  of  tobacco"  and  periodic  tax  In- 
creases to  discourage  cigarette  consumption. 

WHO  Asssltant  Director  General  D.  Tejada 
de  Rlvero  described  smoking  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  health  hazards  of  modern  times." 


OUR  MORMON  HERITAGE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  historians 
have  long  disputed  over  the  factors  that 
make  America  the  great  nation  that  It 
is.  The  strength  of  the  stock  from  which 
we  spring  has  been  suggested,  as  has  the 
cultural  diversity  which  led  to  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "melting  pot."  Certaihly  the 
economic  and  cultural  strains  which 
have  emerged  from  the  world's  Western 
civilization  have  been  important.  The 
variety  of  our  reUglous  heritage  has 
made  tolerance  an  important  component 
of  our  national  character. 

Many  historical  philosophers  have  dis- 
cussed the  Frontier  Theory  and  its  infiu- 
ence  on  our  character,  and  it  is  an  Eispect 
of  that  theory  which  I  would  like  to 
mention  today.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
crossing  of  the  plains  by  the  Mormon 
pioneers  in  1847. 

The  detail  of  that  crossing  Is  well 
known:  The  covered  wagon,  the  hand- 
carts, the  deaths  in  winter  as  the  Mor- 
mons were  driven  forth  from  Nauvoo, 
HI.,  to  camp  in  the  lowan  wilderness. 
CertEiinly  we  recognize  the  Iron  which 
these  hardships  built  Into  the  soul  of 
those  who  underwent  them,  a  metal 
which  continues  to  gleam  bright  despite 
the  passing  of  a  century  and  a  quarter. 

Those  whose  ancestors  made  this 
crossing  feel  especially  the  nobility  of 
these  men  and  women  who  gave  up  their 
goods,  their  positions,  and  in  many  cases 
their  lives,  in  defense  of  a  principle  of 
religious  freedom.  It  Is  not  widely  known, 
but  among  the  pioneers  who  first  en- 
tered the  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  JuJb'  24, 
1847,  were  some  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Mormon  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
the  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  headquarters  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  In  that  capacity  I  worked  closely 
with  my  coreligionists,  and  with  others 
who  share  the  same  heritage.  That  ex- 
perience has  given  me  a  lasting  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  heritage,  and  the  Im- 
portance of  remembering  the  roots  from 
which  we  spring. 

On  this  day  In  Utah,  July  24,  the  State 
declares  a  holiday  In  honor  of  those 
whose  efforts  shaped  the  present-day  so- 
ciety in  which  Utah  exists.  My  staff  and 
I  join  in  expressing  our  thanks  to  those 
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worthy  pioneers,  and  to  God  for  His  In- 
fluence In  their  lives  and  ours. 


DETENTE 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  American  Vietnam  experience 
began  ending,  we  have  been  going 
through  a  deep  and  complex  process  of 
thinking  again  about  America's  role  in 
the  world.  This  has  been  a  healthy  de- 
velopment— a  necessary  development — 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It  should 
enable  us  to  emerge  greatly  strengthened 
in  our  understanding  of  the  forces  that 
are  moving  and  shaping  the  world,  and 
our  essential  role  in  the  events  of  our 
times. 

There  have  already  been  some  salutary 
results.  It  appears  that  the  American 
people  have  rightly  rejected  the  coiu-se 
of  isolationism — a  course  that  would  be 
self-defeating  and  damaging  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  Americans  in  a  peaceful  and 
productive  world  that  can  benefit  both  us 
and  others. 

In  the  process,  we  have  also  gone  be- 
yond a  sterile  choice  between  reflexive 
intervention  or  a  dangerous  abstention 
from  critical  events  and  situations  that 
could  vitally  affect  our  futiu-e.  Thus  we 
have  placed  strict  limits  on  the  war 
powers  available  to  the  President;  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  widespread 
public  support  for  our  existing  commit- 
ments in  places  like  Europe,  Japan,  and 
Israel,  along  with  popular  support  for  the 
peacemaking  efforts  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Middle  East. 

We  have  also  seen  a  remarkable  change 
in  public  attitudes  about  the  growing 
economic  interdependence  of  the  world's 
nations.  Where  once  Americans  may 
have  sought  a  form  of  autarchy — an  eco- 
nomic Fortress  America — the  majority 
of  our  people  now  imderstand  and  p.ccept 
that  the  United  States  must  live  more 
fully  in  the  world  than  ever  before. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  govern- 
mental leadership  here  lags  behind  pub- 
lic awareness.  The  Congress,  in  general, 
is  ahead  of  administration  opinion.  And 
despite  the  leadership  recently  shown  by 
the  Secretary  of  State— at  Kansas  City 
and  Paris — it  is  common  knowledge  that 
his  more  forthcoming  views  on  working 
with  other  nations  economically  are  not 
widely  enough  shared  within  the  admin- 
istration. 

We  must  hope  that  in  time  the  rest 
of  the  administration  will  also  under- 
stand the  currents  moving  and  shaping 
the  world;  that  it  will  fall  behind  the  lead 
Secretary  Kissinger  is  beginning  to  give — 
along  with  leadership  of  major  elements 
of  the  Congress — In  helping  the  United 
States  once  again  to  seize  important  op- 
portunities of  ideas,  leadership,  and  ac- 
tion in  the  outside  world :  for  our  benefit 
and  that  of  the  global  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Even  so,  there  Is  at  least  one  central 
area  where  public  and  Government  de- 
bate Is  still  shadowed  by  the  murkiness 
of  doubt  and  indecision.  TMs  area  Is 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  Uiere  has 
been  serious  questioning  here  about  var- 
ious aspects  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  observers  wonder 


whether  arms  control  agreements  are 
being  fully  honored;  some  question  So- 
viet sincerity  in  supporting  efforts  for 
{peace  in  the  Middle  East>  some  are  con- 
cerned by  Soviet  efforts  to  build  up  naval 
forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  to  increase 
military  forces  In  Eastern  Europe;  to 
support  the  Portuguese  Commimlst 
Party;  and  to  restrict  the  practice  of 
human  rights  within  its  own  country.  In 
many  of  these  areas  there  are  legitimate 
doubts.  Yet  they  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  overall  trend  of  events  in  the  last 
few  years;  to  the  demands  placed  on  the 
United  States;  or  to  the  requirements  we 
face,  today. 

It  is  most  important  to  understand 
just  how  far  we  have  come  in  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  little  more  than 
a  decade.  In  the  critical  area  of  nuclear 
weapons,  for  example,  both  sides  now 
have  second  strike  deterrents,  and  an 
agreed  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. Together,  these  have  taken  us 
beyond  the  frightening,  hair-trigger  days 
of  the  1950's.  We  even  have  arms  control 
agreements — with  a  real  limit  on  defen- 
sive arms,  controls  on  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  dating  back  to  the  Lim- 
ited Test-Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  and  hope 
for  agreements  on  offensive  arms  to  sup- 
plement the  first  steps  represented  by  the 
1972  Interim  Agreement  and  the  Vladi- 
vostok Agreement  In  principle  of  last 
November. 

In  the  political  and  economic  realms, 
there  is  now  firm  imderstanding  of  the 
limits  of  military  action  In  Eiu:x)pe; 
some  worthwliile  agreements  at  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe;  the  convening  of  talks 
on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe;  at  least  a  dialog  on  the 
future  of  the  Middle  East;  and  expand- 
ing trade,  despite  the  Soviet  abrogation 
of  the  1972  economic  agreement  last 
January. 

This  Is  a  substantial  record  of 
achievement.  Yet  there  Is  a  double  dan- 
ger Implicit  in  this:  First,  that  we  will 
take  what  has  been  achieved  for  grant- 
ed, as  though  the  development  of  So- 
viet-American relations  is  an  auto- 
matic, ongoing  process  that  does  not 
require  constant  effort  and  attention; 
or  second,  that  there  will  be  so  much 
pessimism  about  the  prospects  for  the 
f  utiure  that  we  do  not  now  make  those 
efforts  required  to  move  the  process  for- 
ward. Both  approaches  must  be  re- 
jected. Instead,  we  need  to  think 
through  again  the  specific  steps  re- 
quired to  support  Soviet-American  un- 
derstandtogs  that  already  exist,  and  to 
lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  futm-e. 

To  begin  with,  we  In  the  United 
States  need  to  bring  back  to  the  center 
of  our  attention — to  high  on  our  list 
of  priorities — the  search  for  firm  and 
effective  agreements  on  arms  control. 
Today,  we  are  told  of  grave  difficulties 
facing  the  conclusion  of  the  final  ac- 
cords resulting  from  the  Vladivostok 
Agreement.  There  Is  also  still  no  final 
agreement  on  a  threshold  test  ban, 
while  even  that  ban  is  only  a  weak  first 
step  on  the  road  to  a  full  banning  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  And  the  vacil- 
lation of  both  the  United  States  and 


the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  ending 
their  own  arms  race  only  increases  the 
chances  of  a  great  danger  to  the  futiu* 
of  the  world — the  Indiscriminate  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  around  the  world. 

It  is  time  to  break  the  cycle — a  cycle 
of  reciprocal  steps  in  building  new  arms 
and  in  delaying  arms  talks  that  takes 
the  nuclear  spiral  even  higher,  and  de- 
creases the  chances  of  ever  bringing  a 
halt  to  the  superpower  arms  race.  We 
now  see  the  folly  of  past  actions — of 
past  warnings  Ignored — in  the  difficult 
problem  of  verifying  the  numbers  of 
multiple  warheads — MIRV's — deployed 
by  both  sides.  Many  people  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  once  supported  our  build- 
ing of  these  weapons  now  concede  that 
the  problems  thus  creat?d  for  arms  con- 
trol outweigh  the  questionable  benefits 
for  our  own  security.  We  must  not  make 
the  same  mistake  again — and  we  must 
seek  greater  wisdom  and  forebearance 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  weU. 
It  is  a  sad  day  for  us  all  when  greater 
efforts  are  apparently  being  put  into  the 
building  of  coimterforce  weapons — by 
both  sides — than  into  seeking  through 
mutual  agreement  to  limit  or  ban  these 
weapons. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Dr.  Schlesinger,  is  strongly 
supporting  this  error  In  setting  U.S. 
priorities. 

Over  and  over  again — here,  as  In  the 
sales  of  arms  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  in 
the  building  of  naval  facilities  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean — we  are  told  that  "negotiat- 
ing will  not  work."  Yet  over  and  over 
we  also  find  a  failure  to  try — a  failure 
to  put  the  first  emphasis  on  negotiations, 
rather  than  on  the  seemingly  inexorable 
process  of  arms  buildup.  We  are  faced 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  tacit  alliance 
between  the  weapons  builders  on  both 
sides.  Maybe  they  are  just  "doing  their 
job."  Be  that  as  it  may,  those  people 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  call- 
ing a  halt  to  the  arms  race  are  not  doing 
theirs — in  either  country.  They  are  abdi- 
cating authority  for  making  the  most 
critical  decisions  about  the  future  of  our 
two  nations — about  the  future  of  the 
world — to  technicians,  bureaucrats,  and 
manufacturers. 

I  have  no  Illusions  about  the  difficul- 
ties of  working  out  any  single  arms  con- 
trol agreement.  But  I  can  also  see  that 
a  failure  to  do  so  In  many  areas — in- 
cluding counterforce — is  in  the  Interests 
of  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  So- 
viet Union.  And  I  can  see  that  only 
with  political  leadership  at  the  very  top 
of  both  countries  can  we,  indeed,  move 
In  the  direction  of  greater  sanity,  and 
away  from  the  inertia  of  more  and  more 
buildings  of  nuclear  arms  that  benefit 
no  one  and  actually  decrease  the  security 
of  all. 

I  have  spoken  with  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev,  who  talks  of  deep  concern  to 
generate  political  leadership  to  break  the 
nuclear  spiral.  I  have  heard  our  own 
leaders  talk  In  the  same  vein.  Yet  the 
leadership  does  not  come.  Are  we  being 
misled,  by  one  set  of  leaders  or  the  ottier? 
Or  are  we  simply  falling  to  demand  of 
top  leaders,  in  both  countries,  that  they 
exercise  decisive  leadership  over  their 
own  bureaucracies  before  it  Is  too  late 
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to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  all — 
before  it  is  too  late  to  help  forestall 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  around 
the  world? 

I  believe  that  we  must  demand,  now, 
prompt  and  effective  leadership  in  both 
countries,  to  halt  the  nuclear  spiral  in 
our  mutual  interest.  We  must  not  simply 
pile  up  more  arms  in  tliis  country — as  we 
did  in  the  Senate  last  month — and  throw 
up  our  hands  at  the  prospect  of  real  axxas 
control.  We  must  act,  and  act  now. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  de- 
tente where  real  leadership  is  required: 
over  the  Middle  East;  deplojmients  in 
the  Indian  Ocean;  trade;  and  emigration 
and  human  rights.  But  next  to  real  po- 
litical efforts  to  get  solid  agreements  on 
arms  control  as  a  top  priority,  we  must 
first  look  to  the  state  of  detente  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  regrettable  that  there  has  been 
so  little  progress  at  the  talks  on  mutual 
and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  in  Eu- 
rope— while  debate  continues  about  the 
relative  strength  of  both  sides  on  the 
Central  Front.  We  are  told  that  these 
talks  will  not  go  forward  imtil  other 
business  is  attended  to — either  at  the 
SALT  talks  or  the  European  security 
conference.  That  may  be  so;  but  if  so, 
it  is  all  the  more  reason  to  get  on  with 
other  unfinished  business,  before  it  be- 
comes too  late  to  gain  real  controls  over 
European  theater  forces. 

The  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  itself  can  be  of  sig- 
nificant worth.  It  has  value  involving  our 
allies  in  major  efforts  at  detente — 
breaking  the  essential  monopoly  of  the 
superpowers  and  supplementing  the  ef- 
forts of  individual  West  European  na- 
tions. There  have  also  been  some  poten- 
tial benefits  in  drawing  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Into  Interna- 
tional negotiations,  where  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  limited  increase  in  fiexibility, 
out  from  under  solid  domination  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  there  are  a  number  of 
agreements  of  genuine  merit  in  the  realm 
of  human  contacts — though  not  as  far- 
reaching  as  many  of  us  had  hoped.  For 
in  the  final  analysis,  detente  is  not  just 
about  military  forces  and  political  con- 
flict: It  is  also  critical  that  detente  be 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  people  and  in  the 
human  contacts  permitted  and  encour- 
aged between  them  on  both  sides  of  the 
East- West  divide. 

The  final  agreements  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  European  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation are  scheduled  to  be  signed  at  a 
summit  meeting  In  Helsinki  on  July  30. 
This  meeting  will  bring  together  the 
heads  of  state  or  governments  of  all  35 
countries  represented.  It  will  signal  an 
end  to  many  Issues  left  over  from  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II.  It  can  help 
provide  a  basis  for  further  steps  in  Euro- 
pean detente. 

Yet  In  the  Interests  of  making  this 
summit  meeting  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  future  of  detente,  we  should  make 
very  clear  that  for  us  the  value  of  the 
summit — the  value  of  agreements — rests 
primarily  on  what  happens  next.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  Important  that  there  be  a 
followup  meeting  of  the  Security  Con- 
ference after  a  period  of  time,  as  pro- 
posed by  Denmark,  to  review  compliance 
with  the  agreements  now  to  be  signed. 


For  the  summit  and  the  agreements  will 
mean  nothing  imless  Soviet  intentions 
and  behavior  are  regularly  and  thor- 
oughly tested. 

We  must  make  clear  in  advance — and 
in  oiu*  constant  vigilance — that  the 
agreements  on  hiunan  rights  are  to  be 
respected,  just  as  we  are  expected  to 
live  up  to  our  imdertakings,  as  well.  It 
would  be  better  that  this  summit  did 
not  take  place — that  the  agreements 
were  not  signed — than  to  find  that  they 
are  simply  a  dead  letter,  written  to 
achieve  other  purposes  than  the  practi- 
cal, day-to-day  building  of  pohtical,  eco- 
nomic, and  human  relations  between 
East  and  West  that  must  be  the  real  sub- 
stance of  detente. 

Among  other  Uiiiigs,  this  means  clear 
Soviet  acceptance  of  the  importance  for 
European  security  of  a  strong  Western 
defense  and  European  community — as 
former  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  im- 
pressed upon  Soviet  leaders  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Moscow.  It  Includes  So- 
viet acceptance  of  the  free  determina- 
tion by  West  European  peoples  of  their 
own  national  destiny — ^most  recently  in 
Portugal.  And  it  includes  Soviet  recog- 
nition that  true  cooperation  in  Europe — 
going  beyond  confrontation  and  even  de- 
tente— will  come  only  with  concrete 
signs  of  genuine  respect  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  society. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  this  Euro- 
pean simamit  is  important  In  order  for 
the  Western  countries  to  support  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  and  his  detente  pol- 
icies. I  conciu-  that  it  is  important  for  us 
in  the  United  States  to  support  those 
forces  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  want  a 
genuine  relaxation  of  tensions,  and  gen- 
uine agreements  to  put  the  cold  war  fin- 
ally and  firmly  behind  us.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  effects  of  detente  are  cumu- 
lative: each  achievement  paves  the  way 
for  the  next. 

Yet  at  heart,  detente  is  not  built  upon 
personalities  in  power  at  the  moment:  It 
is  only  built  upon  genuine  self-interest 
on  both  sides.  In  adopting  that  ap- 
proach, we  can  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  make  the  process  of  d^tsnte  something 
that  will  truly  last — something  that  we 
can  hand  on  to  future  generations  as 
evidence  that  men  can  move  beyond  con- 
fiict  and  war,  to  an  understanding  of 
their  common  interest  in  peace,  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions,  and  ultimately  a  reso- 
lution of  the  conflicts  that  divide  na- 
tion from  nation,  and  people  from  people. 
We  should  demand  of  ourselves — and  of 
others — no  less  than  this. 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  PERMA- 
NENT THE  CAPE  COD  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE  ADVISORY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  BROOEOE.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
times  In  which  we  are  all  particularly 
concerned  about  the  commitment 
private  citizens  have  to  public  affairs. 
Thus  it  Is  especially  important  to  in- 
stitutionalize those  citizen  groups  which 
have  selfiessly  contributed  to  the 
achievement  of  national  and  commimlty 
goals  and  enhanced  their  neighbors'  and 
fellow  citizens'  lives.  One  such  group  Is 
the     Cape     Cod     National     Seashore 


Advisory  Commission.  The  work  these 
men  and  women  have  done  has  pro- 
vided intelligent  guidance  and  firm  sup- 
port for  the  Federal  officials  who  over- 
see the  lovely  Cape  Cod  shores.  Their 
work  must  not  stop.  Our  need  for  their 
contributions  will  never  end.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  joined  Senator  EIennedt 
in  proposing  legislation  which  would 
make  this  Commission  a  permanent 
body. 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  is 
one  of  this  country's  most  precious  nat- 
ural resources.  Our  beaches  there  are 
still  intact  and  serene.  Our  waters  are 
still  fresh.  Our  beach  grass  and  shrubs 
and  our  cranberry  bogs  are  virtually  as 
imspoiled  as  they  have  always  been. 
These  treasures  are  now  being 
husbanded  for  the  enjoyment  of  Amer- 
icans from  all  States  for  years  to  come. 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  Important  that  the 
expertise  of  area  residents  who  know  the 
shores  and  care  about  the  daily  events 
there  be  made  available  to  the  whole 
Nation.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  make  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Commis- 
sion a  permanent  part  of  our  conserva- 
tion system. 


THE   PRESS   SPEAKS  OUT   ON  THE 
FIRST    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to  a 
speech  last  April  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  I  stated 
my  belief  that  the  press  should  not  feel 
apologetic  about  lobbying  for  the  first 
amendment.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  press  has  an  obligation  to  edu- 
cate Members  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic of  the  need  for  legal  protection  of 
news  sources  to  keep  the  fiow  of  infor- 
mation from  drying  up. 

Recently,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  organized  a  group 
of  editors  to  speak  out  on  first  amend- 
ment issues.  I  am  very  pleased  at  this 
response  to  my  challenge. 

One  result  of  this  effort  Is  a  com- 
mencement address  deUvered  to  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  School  of  Journalism,  by 
Anthony  Day  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
"Why  Justice  Black  Was  Right:  An  Abso- 
lutist's View  of  the  First  Amendment." 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Day  argues  that 
the  first  amendment  is  preeminent 
among  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wht  JtTSTicx  Black  Was  Right:   An  Abso- 

LTJTisT'B  View  of  the  First  Amendkent 
(By  Anthony  Day) 

Dean  Bayley,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  good 
afternoon. 

1  wish  I  could  talk  to  all  you  new  grad- 
uates about  all  the  great  opportunities  you 
have  In  the  newspaper  business,  but  thla 
summer  I  cant.  You  know  as  weU  as  I  do 
that  while  jovirnallsm  graduates  are  up,  biisl- 
ness  Is  down,  and  Jobs  are  In  short  supply. 
But,  U  It's  any  consolation,  I  think  by  this 
time  next  year,  well  aU  be  doing  some  more 
hiring. 

So,  instead,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  some- 
thing Berkeley  has  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
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perlence  with:   Free  ^eecb.  In  particular, 
the  First  Amendment. 

It's  In  trouble.  It's  In  trouble  down  In 
Fresno,  where  four  newspapermen  face  Jail 
terms  for  contempt  for  not  revealing  tbelr 
sources.  It's  In  trouble  over  In  Texas,  where 
a  judge  tried  to  keep  the  names  of  Jurors — 
that  were  revealed  in  open  court — out  of  the 
press.  It's  in  trouble  throughout  California, 
where  gag  orders  fall  like  rain  from  the 
bench  and  subpoenas,  from  defense  and  pros- 
(ecutlon  lawyers.  And,  as  you  all  know.  It's 
In  trouble  from  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
held  In  the  Branzburg  decision  of  1972  that 
newsmen  can  be  comi)elIed  to  divulge  their 
sources  to  grand  Juries. 

The  Ftrst  Amendment  is  challenged  by 
that  old  enemy  of  liberty,  the  government. 
It's  challenged  by  those  old  friends  of  the 
free  press,  the  Judges  and  the  courts.  It's  in 
trouble  from  the  misconceptions  of  the  citi- 
zens. And  it's  suffering  from  the  negligence 
of  newspapers  themselves. 

I  think  it's  time  for  the  American  press 
to  mount  a  much  more  aggressive  and  abso- 
lutist defense  of  the  First  Amendment  than 
It  has  been  doing.  This  means  stiffening  oiu* 
backs  against  compromise.  This  means  ex- 
plaining to  an  often  critical  and  skeptical 
public  that  o\ir  freedom  is  theirs,  explain- 
ing why,  as  Justice  Potter  Stewart  recently 
said,  the  press  is  the  only  organized  private 
business  given  constitutional  protection.  It 
means  explaining  also  that  even  while  fair- 
ness is  the  ideal  to  which  most  of  us  aspire, 
the  First  Amendment  doesn't  guarantee  fair- 
ness. All  it  guarantees  is  freedom — and  that 
Includes  the  freedom  to  be  unfair.  We  have 
to  keep  explaining  that  the  First  Amendment 
doesnt  guarantee  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
teet  of  opinions,  it  Just  guarantees  that  there 
will  be  a  contest. 

We  in  the  press  should  start  arguing  much 
more  vigorously  than  we  have  been  that  the 
First  Amendment,  the  kingpost  of  our  liberty, 
Is  more  nearly  an  absolute  right  than  any 
right  natural  to  man.  or  guaranteed  In  the 
Constitution. 

The  First  Amendment,  taken  in  its  en- 
tirety, is  the  pre-eminent  right  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  I  know  that  Is  not  quite  what 
Jefferson  said  when,  writing  from  Parts  to 
Madison,  then  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, he  argued  that  the  essentials  of  a 
BlU  of  Rights  are  "trials  by  Jury,  the  right 
of  habeas  corpus,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  religion  In  all  cases,"  and  to  abol- 
ish standing  armies  in  times  of  peace  .  .  . 
and  monopolies. 

Time  has  changed  the  relative  standing  of 
some  of  those  rights  for  all  of  us,  and  I  think 
it  might  have  for  Jefferson  too.  We  have, 
after  all,  standing  armies  in  times  of  peace, 
and  maybe  even  a  few  monopolies  here  and 
there.  Habeas  corpus  retains  Its  high  rank; 
the  fourth  araendinent,  guaranteeing  secur- 
ity against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures by  the  government;  and  the  fifth,  guar- 
anteeing due  process  of  law,  have  risen  in 
our  esteem,  as  the  powers  of  government 
have  extended;  none  of  these  rights  can  be 
diminished. 

But  the  very  essence  of  democracy  is  free 
expression,  and  it  is  free  expression — of  re- 
ligion, of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  peaceable 
assembly — that  the  First  Amendment  was 
written  to  protect. 

Free  speech  is  the  means  by  which  our 
other  rights — habeas  corpus,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  amendments  and  the  others — are  pro- 
tected. The  other  nine  rest  on  the  first. 
Without  the  first,  the  other  nine  are  defense- 
less. And  the  free  press  is  the  constitution- 
ally protected  agent  of  free  speech. 

Today,  ideological  zealots  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left — not  all  of  them  living  in  foreign 
dictatorships — believe  that  what  is  said, 
what  Is  printed,  should  conform  to  their 
versions  of  the  good  society. 

Therefore  many  revolutionaries  of  the 
right,  and  of  the  left,  suppress  free  expression 


abroad,  and  would  suppress  it  here  If  they 
could. 

But  they  are  not  the  chief  danger  here  in 
the  United  States  and  I  don't  see  their  be- 
coming a  danger. 

The  danger  to  the  free  press  in  this  coun- 
try comes  not  from  a  dedicated  iieople  who 
understand  what  the  free  press  means,  and 
so  oppose  it,  but  from  people  who  misimder- 
stand  what  the  free  press  means,  and  so. 
unknowing,  are  willing  to  see  It  chipped 
away  bit  by  bit. 

A  lot  of  people  think  that  things  that  make 
them  uncomfortable,  or  which  they  disagree 
with,  should  never  be  printed.  We  get  that 
kind  of  complaint  every  day. 

An  even  larger  number,  I  think,  believe 
that  for  good  and  overriding  reason  the  free 
press  may  on  occasion  be  curbed. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  in  the 
United  States  today.  In  the  minds  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  minds  of  the  courts,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  In  the  mind  of  too  many 
newspapers,  the  right  to  a  free  press  Is  like 
aU  the  other  rights  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  equal  to  other  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
and  so  has  to  be  balanced  against  them. 

Take  the  government  first.  This  Is  the  first 
and  traditional  enemy  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  national 
government  to  put  the  security  of  the  state 
above  all  other  values.  It  doesn't  matter 
whose  government,  whose  Administration, 
you're  talking  about.  It  takes  a  strong-mind- 
ed President  or  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Sena- 
tor or  whatever  to  stand  against  the  voices 
that  condone  secrecy  in  the  name  of  security. 

Secrecy  is  the  nsune  of  the  threat  to  the 
free  press  that  comes  from  government.  No 
American  government  would  dare  directly 
to  suppress  an  opinion.  But  several  recent 
Administrations  have  denied  the  people  the 
Information  upon  which  Informed  opinions 
can  be  based.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
overworked  phrase  "the  people's  right  to 
know."  It's  not  only  a  right.  It's  a  necessity. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  Pentagon 
papers.  Everyone  knows  the  story  of  over- 
classification  of  government  operations — 
even  sections  of  the  Pentagon  papers  are 
Btlll  "classified" — and  so.  In  the  govern- 
ment's opinion,  not  fit  for  common  eyes — 
the  eyes  of  you  and  me. 

Less  well  known  is  that  even  now,  in 
Congress,  is  a  bill  that  would  give  the  gov- 
ernment a  more  sweeping  grant  of  power  to 
withhold  information,  and  to  prosecute 
those  who  divulge  it — a  grant  of  power  so 
sweeping  that  is  comparable  only  to  the 
Infamous  Alien  and  Sedition  Act. 

If  you  don't  know  this  bill  you  should. 
It  goes  under  the  Innocuous  title  of  Senate 
bill  1  "A  BUI  to  Codify,  Revise  and  Reform 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code." 

But  listen  to  what  it  would  do:  make  it  a 
felony  to  collect  or  communicate  "national 
defense  Information"  with  the  "knowledge 
that  it  may  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  power  .  .  .  .";  make  It  a  crime  to 
communicate  "national  defense  informa- 
tion" to  a  person  "he  knows  is  not  author- 
ized to  receive  it";  cover  all  other  persons 
who  pass  such  information  to  third  parties. 
(This  provision  is  broad  enough  to  embrace 
reporters,  editors,  publishers  and  members 
of  Congress) ;  make  it  a  crime  to  pass  classi- 
fied information  to  "unauthorized  jjer- 
9ons" — regardless  of  intent  and  with  the 
government  under  no  burden  to  show  that 
any  harm  resulted;  make  It  a  federal  of- 
fense to  conceal  the  Identity  of  someone  who 
may  have  committed  a  crime;  make  it  a 
crime  for  anyone,  including  a  reporter,  to 
refuse  to  answer  a  question  in  an  official 
proceeding  after  a  court  required  an  answer. 
A  casual  observer  may  say,  "But  that  la 
clearly  unconstitutional,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  strike  it  down,  and  save  us." 

Maybe  so.  but  not  necessarily  so.  The 
courts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  con- 
ceive of  their  function  as  adjudicating  be- 


tween confiictlng  branches  of  government 
and  between  conflicting  claims  of  right.  And 
that  is  their  function,  which  on  the  whole 
they  perform  well.  But  to  Judge  between 
confiictlng  claims  is  to  abridge  one  at  the 
expense  of  another,  and  that  Is  what  is 
happening  now  with  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  press. 

It  Is  happening  in  conflicts  between  the 
press  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  happening  in  conflicts 
between  the  press  and  the  courts  them- 
selves. 
Take  the  press  and  the  executive  branch. 
It  is  widely  supposed  in  our  business  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Pentagon 
papers  case  was  a  victory  for  the  press. 

I  hope  we  have  no  more  such  victories. 
For,  while  the  court  said  that  the  news- 
papers could  continue  to  publish  the  papers, 
the  court  majority  also  Implicitly  accepted 
that  it  had  the  power  to  review  the  matter 
before  publication. 

The  court  said  Yes,  PublUh,  but  it  im- 
plicitly confirmed  the  right  of  the  court  to 
say  No,  Don't  Publish.  I  agree  with  the 
dissenting  Justices  in  that  case,  Black  and 
Douglas,  who  argued  that  the  coiut  should 
have  affirmed  the  absolute  right  of  the  papers 
to  publish  without  any  prior  review  at  all 
by  the  courts.  Prior  review  Is  the  old  enemy 
of  free  speech — another  form  of  the  license 
to  print,  and  scarcely  less  insidious. 

Suppose  Senate  Bill  One  I  talked  to  you 
about  were  to  become  law.  The  record  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  press  freedom  in  the 
last  70  years  has  been  good — but  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  current  court  wouldn't  balance 
the  First  Amendment  against  the  will  of 
Congress  and  come  down  on  the  side  of 
Congress. 

It's  on  this  matter  of  balancing  where  we 
are  getting  into  trouble  in  the  clashes  be- 
tween tha  press  and  the  cotirts  over  the 
reporting  of  trials  and  other  Judicial 
proceedings. 

The  case  of  the  Fresno  Bee  versus  Judge 
Peckinpah  is  the  kind  of  thing  I'm  talking 
about. 
You  probably  know  the  case: 
A  grand  Jury  in  Fresno  was  hearing  testi- 
mony about  alleged  corruption  in  city  gov- 
ernment. Three  men  were  Indicted.  Two 
weeks  later  the  Judge  issued  a  gag  order  for- 
bidding the  lawyers  and  court  officials  to 
talk    about   the   case. 

Then  the  day  before  the  grand  Jury  tran- 
script would  have  ordlnarly  become  public 
under  California  law,  the  Judge  sealed  It. 

A  month  and  a  half  later  the  Fresno  Bee 
published  testimony  from  the  sealed  tran- 
script. Some  the  the  testimony  was  about 
the  Indictment,  but  a  significant  part  was 
about  something  different:  testimony  that 
one  of  the  indicted  officials  had  taken  a 
bribe  for  an  exclusive  sewer  contract.  The 
Bee  says  that  it  had  this  whole  story  for 
a  month;  had  held  it  up;  and  had  finally 
printed  It  because  "it  appeared  that  City 
Coimcil  was  about  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  the  contract,"  and  the  Bee  thought  the 
other  councllmen  and  the  public  should 
know  of  the  allegations. 

The  Judge  subsequently  tried  to  find  the 
source  of  the  leaked  transcript.  Two  re- 
porters from  the  Bee,  standing  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  California's  shield  law,  refused 
to  tell  him.  As  a  result  they  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Bee  staff  have  been  cited 
for  contempt  by  the  Judge,  and  the  case 
Is  on  appeal.  The  shield  law  says  that  re- 
porters and  editors  "cannot  be  adjudged  in 
contempt  by  a  Judicial  body"  for  refxising 
to  "disclose  the  source  of  any  Information 
obtained  In  gathering  the  news."  The  Judge 
apparently  believes  that  the  shield  law  is 
an  unconstitutional  infringement  of  a 
Judge's  right  to  control  his  court  in  the 
Interest  of  Justice.  So  the  Issue  is  Joined 
between  court  and  press. 
You  may  disagree  with  the  Bee's  Judgment 
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in  so  defying  a  Judge  and  thereby  running 
the  risk  of  an  adverse  court  decision  on 
California's  absolute  shield  law,  but  the  test 
bad  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  the  Bee 
case  1$  a  pretty  good  one  for  the  test. 

It  Is  because  of  cases  like  the  Bee  case, 
and  cases  like  the  Pentagon  papers,  that  I 
am  arguing  for  an  absolute  interpretation  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  kind  of  argument  that  the  late  Justice 
Black  used  when  he  would  take  out  a  copy 
of  the  Constitution,  point  to  the  First 
Amendment,  and  say,  "see  It  says  Congress 
shall  make  no  law.  That  means,  no  law." 

An  absolute  law  shielding  the  confiden- 
tiality of  a  reporter's  sources  against  every 
single  attempt  to  make  him  reveal  them 
would  no  doubt  result  in  some  lawbreakers 
escaping  Justice,  but  isn't  It  a  price  well 
worth  paying?  I  am  convinced  It  is,  because 
I'm  convinced  that  the  growing  power  of 
Judges  will,  unless  checked,  swell  imtil  the 
Judges  become  the  managing  editors  of  the 
news  that  touches  the  courts  and  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

Try  to  explain  this  to  someone  outside  our 
business;  it's  hard.  He  will  say:  "But  you 
have  to  protect  a  person's  right  to  a  fair 
trial."  Then  ask  him  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Fresno  Bee  case.  A  change  of  venue  had  been 
granted  in  two  trials.  There  was  no  showing 
that  the  printing  of  the  grand  Jury  testi- 
mony had  improperly  inflamed  public  opin- 
ion. If  such  an  allegation  had  been  made, 
the  judge  had  two  remedies.  He  could  In- 
struct the  Jury  to  disregard  the  publicity,  a 
move  which  in  most  cases  suffices.  Jurors 
are  not  weak-minded  people  easily  swayed 
by  this  newspaper  story  and  that  emotion. 
Good  judges  know  that.  And,  if  instruction 
wasn't  enough.  In  an  extreme  case,  Jurors 
can  be  sequestered.  Good  judges  do  that. 

But,  although  concern  about  a  fair  trial 
was  the  Judge's  reason  for  Issuing  the  gag 
order,  fair  trial  wasn't  the  Issue  when  he 
tried  to  find  the  source  of  those  leaked  doc- 
uments. The  Judge  apparently  saw  that  lack 
as  a  challenge  to  his  authority.  Your  skepti- 
cal citizen  may  well  tend  to  take  the  judge's 
side. 

But  get  your  citizen  to  look  at  the  other 
side.  This  case,  a  little  messy  though  It  Is 
In  some  aspects,  is  what  freedom  of  informa- 
tion Is  all  about — freedom  for  the  citizens 
and  the  Fresno  city  council  to  know  all  they 
should  know  before  voting  on  that  sewer 
contract.  If  you  put  It  that  way,  your  skepti- 
cal citizen  may  see  the  question  In  a  new 
light. 

Since  I  generally  agree  with  Justice  Black 
that  Congress  should  make  no  law  respecting 
freedom  of  the  press,  you  may  ask,  how  can 
I  support  an  absolute  shield — a  law  respect- 
ing freedom  of  the  press?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. Since  In  the  Branzburg  case  the  Su- 
preme Court  invited  a  legislative  solution  to 
confidentiality,  an  absolute  shield  law — and 
only  an  absolute  law  like  California's,  not  a 
qualified  one  like  the  one  going  through  Con- 
gress now — becomes  an  expedient  and,  I  hope, 
temporary  way  to  achieve  by  legislation  what 
I  think  is  ours — and  the  citizens' — by 
right— a  right  the  courts  may  some  day  affirm. 
And.  Just  as  an  absolute  interpretation  of 
the  First  Amendment  is  the  only  sure  de- 
fense for  the  press  against  the  courts,  so  an 
absolute  interpretation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment In  cases  like  the  Pentagon  papers  is  the 
only  sure  defense  for  the  press  against  the 
government.  Any  law,  like  Senate  Bill 
One.  that  attempts  to  describe  what 
niay  and  may  not  be  published  could.  In  the 
hands  of  courts  acting  under  pressure  from 
the  government,  bring  about  an  indefinite 
delay  in  publication  of  Information  that 
rould  be  crucial  to  the  informed  Judgment  by 
the  public,  and  to  an  Informed  decision  by 
elected  representatives  of  the  public.  I  am 
not  arguing  that  the  government  may  have 
no  secrets;  I  am  arguing  that  the  govern- 
ment's tendency  toward  secrecy  is  so  strong 


that  the  legal  deck  must  be  stacked  against 
It — absolutely  stacked  against  it  on  the  mat- 
ter of  prior  restraint.  Better  that  a  news- 
paper publish  something  damaging  to  the 
country,  and  have  to  suffer  the  consequences 
afterwards,  than  that  the  newspaper  be 
forced  to  witlihold  publication  of  something, 
which.  If  disclosed,  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  country. 

There  Is  great  risk  in  aU  this.  For  who  Is 
to  say  what  harms  and  hurts?  That  is  ex- 
actly the  central  point  about  freedom  of  the 
press.  There  is  ultimately  no  Judge  of  such 
questions  but  the  citizens,  and  there  is  no 
way  for  the  citizens  to  make  such  a  Judg- 
ment unless  informed. 

Should  there  then  be  no  limits  at  all  to 
what  is  printed?  Logically,  No,  if  you  argue 
for  an  absolutist  Interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment.  I  would  bend  logic  a  little  and 
say  two  kinds  of  limits  are  useful  to  our 
liberty,  and  consistent  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment. I'm  leaving  obscenity  out  of  this  dis- 
cussion, where  I  think  lavre  and  court  ruling 
about  what  adults  may  read  and  see  and  buy 
are  absuro. 

The  first  useful  limit  Is  the  law  of  libel. 
The  second  is  the  growing  law  of  privacy. 

Both  can  protect  helpless  and  innocent 
people  against  the  power  of  the  press  if 
the  courts  and  the  legislatures  make  clear 
distinctions  between  Individuals  as  wholly 
private  people,  and  individuals  In  one  way 
or  another  in  the  public  eye. 

The  public  eye  Is  the  thing  to  keep  in  mind. 
If  we  in  our  business  can  convince  our 
skeptical  readers,  oiur  suspicious  public  offi- 
cials, our  coolly  Judicious  Judges,  our  critics 
and  our  enemies,  that  after  all,  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  public  business  Is  the  pre- 
requisite of  liberty,  then  we  can  turn  back 
these  threats  I'm  talking  about. 

But  it  won't  be  easy.  Because  we've  got  to 
stop  talking  always  In  the  somewhat  abstract 
tones  I've  been  using  today,  and  acknowledge 
that  life  with  a  free  press  is  a  pretty  messy 
buslnes^  Not  all  papers  are  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  aAd  the  New  York  Times;  not  all  Judg- 
ments inade  by  reporters  and  editors  are  go- 
ing to  be  competent  and  professional.  For  the 
First  Amendment  doesn't  just  protect  the 
biggest  and  the  best.  It  protects  also  the  small 
newspapers  and  the  poor  and  scruffy  news- 
papers, the  outrageous  and  the  sleazy  news- 
papers, the  occasional  pamphlet,  the  flyer,  the 
poster,  the  handout.  We  on  the  big  papers, 
the  ones  we  think  are  the  best,  sometimes 
forget  that  the  First  Amendment  is  a  license 
to  be  scurrilous  and  licentious  and  seditious. 
It  protects  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press  no  less 
than  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Worker  no 
less  than  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  First 
Amendment  means  that  public  officials  are 
sometimes  unfairly  treated;  it  means  that 
some  reputations  are  unfairly  blackened. 
It  means  that  a  community's  sense  of  de- 
cency is  outraged.  It  means  that  with  the 
sound  information  goes  a  lot  of  malarky.  It 
means  that  the  best  professional  standards 
of  journalism  are  debased  by  competition 
with  unscrupulous  journalists — with  hacks. 

It  means.  In  short,  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
tinuous uproar.  But  the  uproar  Is  the  price 
of  liberty — and,  besides,  it's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
fun  to  work  in.  So  to  all  of  you  getting  your 
degrees  today,  welcome. 


ROOTS  OP  INFLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
economic  recovery  is  threatened  by  a  new 
round  of  double-digit  inflation. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Labor  Department  re- 
ported that  the  consumer  price  index — 
the  prlnclE>al  measure  for  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living — increased  In  June  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  0.8  percent 
If  such  a  rate  were  to  continue  over  a  12- 
month  period,  the  annual  rate  of  infla- 


tion would  be  10  percent — once  again  the 
double-digit  rate  which  plagued  our 
economy  in  1974. 

A  year  ago  I  was  concerned  that  one 
of  the  most  serious  handicaps  in  the  Na- 
tion's fight  against  inflation  was  the  lack 
of  leadership  from  the  White  House.  In 
September.  I  congratulated  President 
Ford  for  his  eagerness  to  attack  the 
problem.  At  that  time  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed consumer  price  index  was  increas- 
ing at  an  annualized  rate  of  15.4  percent 
and  5.3  million  Americans  were  out  of 
work  and  looking  for  jobs. 

Ten  months  later,  after  some  down- 
ward movement  In  the  consumer  price 
index,  once  again  it  has  increased  sharply 
and  8  million  Americans  are  unemployed. 
I  Eim  deeply  concerned  that  our  fight 
against  inflation  is  failing  and  that  it  is 
failing  because  of  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  of  the  problem.  With- 
out that  understanding,  no  policy — 
whether  initiated  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President — can  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  Joseph  Kraft  addressed 
this  issue  in  the  July  24  Washington  Post 
in  an  article  entitled  "Roots  of  Inflation." 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

Roots  or  Inflation 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  latest  figures  on  Inflation  confirm  the 
view  that  the  country  Is  living  in  a  new  eco- 
nomic atmosphere  which  falsifies  most  of  the 
old  assumptions.  Particularly  suspect  is  the 
widespread  impression  that  the  Democrats 
and  their  welfare  state  and  union  clients  are 
entirely  responsible  for  runaway  prices. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  beginning  to  appear 
that  the  present  surge  is  caused  chiefly  by 
rising  energy  and  food  costs.  That  suggests 
as  villains  the  Ford  administration's  clients 
In  the  oil  indtistry  and  the  farming  commu- 
nity. 

The  biggest  Inflationary  hike  this  year  waa 
reported  in  the  consumer  price  figures  for 
last  month.  The  index  rose  by  0.8  per  cent, 
or  at  an  annual  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

The  food  and  energy  component  of  that 
rise  was  about  half  the  total.  Without  food 
and  energy,  in  other  words,  there  would  have 
been  no  acceleration  in  infiation  last  month. 

VirtuaUy  the  same  pattern  prevailed  In  the 
great  inflation — the  rise  from  4  per  cent  rates 
to  double-digit  rates — which  took  place  In 
1973-74.  External  shocks  in  the  food  and  en- 
ergy fleld  accounted  for  the  terriflc  accelera- 
tion. 

Grain  prices  more  than  doubled  in  the  wake 
of  the  huge  Soviet  wheat  deal  of  1972.  OH 
prices  rose  as  much,  thanks  to  the  action  of 
the  cartel  of  oil-exporting  countries  knovm 
as  OPEC.  Between  them,  the  Jood  and  en- 
ergy costs  were  responsible  for  at  least  half 
the  burst  in  the  great  Inflation  of  1973-74. 

Against  that  background,  the  normal  poli- 
tics of  Inflation  gets  stood  on  its  head.  The 
Democrats  are  usually  defensive  about  rising 
prices.  They  tend  to  pooh-pooh  inflationary 
rhetoric  as  if  It  were  invented  to  discredit 
higher  wages  and  government  spending  for 
social  purposes. 

The  Republicans  In  contrast  usually  talk 
aggressively  about  inflation.  President  Ford 
is  constantly  harping  on  holding  the  budge- 
tary line  In  order  to  stem  the  rise  in  prices. 

In  the  ciurent  atmosphere,  however, 
neither  political  stance  seems  well  founded. 
The  chief  Democratic  clients — the  wage- 
earner  and  the  poor — are  the  victims  of  the 
new  inflation. 
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The  Bepubllcazu  bavs  a  lot  of  explaining 
to  do.  The  Nljcon  administration  actually  pre- 
dpltated  the  trouble  with  the  Russian  grain 
deal.  It  then  did  Uttle  to  bold  the  price  of 
oil. 

The  Ford  administration  has  not  been 
dcMng  much  better.  On  the  contrary  It  is  using 
Its  powers  to  push  up  energy  and  food  prices. 

In  energy,  the  heart  of  the  administration's 
program  is  a  push  to  decontrol  domestic  oil 
prices.  Not  only  does  that  mean  a  rise  In  the 
prices  of  oil  products  produced  here  In  the 
United  States.  By  asserting  that  the  prob- 
lem tB  that  prices  are  too  low,  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration practically  Invites  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  raise  their  charges.  President  Fc»tl, 
In  effect.  Is  Jawboning  oil  prices  up. 

As  to  food,  the  prospect  of  a  huge  grain 
crop  seemed  certain  to  drive  down  prices  for 
wheat  and  corn,  which  In  turn  mean  bread, 
meat,  eggs,  poultry  and  mUk.  But  the  Rus- 
sians, hit  by  drought,  came  Into  the  Ameri- 
can market  to  buy  grain. 

In  the  past  three  weeks  they  have  con- 
tracted for  8  million  tons  of  wheat,  com  and 
barley.  The  administration,  which  could  have 
■topped  these  purchases,  gave  the  green 
light — primarily  to  stistaln  grain  prices. 

Word  has  now  been  passed  to  the  compa- 
nies that  no  more  grain  is  to  be  sold  to  Russia 
tmtll  the  huge  crop  expectations  are  con- 
firmed. But  It  Is  likely  that  the  United  States 
will  sell  three  or  four  million  tons  more  to 
the  Russians  before  the  year  Is  out. 

That  absolutely  queers  any  chance  of  a 
price  break  this  year,  or  of  building  a  carry- 
over to  prevent  a  price  Increase  next  year. 
Indeed,  It  seems  that  the  farmers — rich  on 
the  killing  of  the  past  years  and  sensing  that 
prices  may  go  higher — are  now  holding  their 
crops  back  from  the  market. 

The  point  Is  not  that  the  Democrats  are 
good  guys  on  Inflation.  They  and  their 
friends  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  long- 
term  Inflationary  bias  now  built  Into  the 
economy.  They  are  poor  at  holding  down 
wages  and  government  spending  once  an  In- 
flationary spiral  does  get  under  way. 

But  the  Republican  recipe  for  arresting  In- 
flation— 9  per  cent  unemployment — Is  not 
exactly  brilliant.  The  emergence  of  oil  and 
food  costs  as  the  prime  Inflationary  movers 
means  that  nobody  can  casually  assume  the 
Ford  administration  will  not  Initiate  a  new 
burst  of  rising  prices. 


GERALD  FORD  A  YEAR  AGO  AND 
TODAY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
Godfrey  Sperling,  writing  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  has  taken  an  in- 
teresting and  appropriate  look  back- 
wards at  Gerald  Ford  as  he  was  exactly 
1  year  ago  and  how  he  has  developed  In 
the  intervening  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OEKAI.D    Ford    as    He    Is    Tooat 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling  Jr.) 

Washington, — What  a  difference  a  year  has 
made  in  Gerald  Ford. 

It  was  almost  12  months  ago  to  a  day  that 
we  sat  across  from  a  Vice-President  who  was 
perched  on  the  edge  of  a  vast,  new,  and  un- 
asked-for  experience — the  presidency. 

President  Nixon  was  in  his  final  moments 
of  stonewalling  on  disclosing  tapes  that  would 
be  his  undoing.  Gerald  Ford  was  saying 
things  about  the  President  that  simply  could 
not  be  viewed  as  consistent. 

He  was  saying  his  relations  with  Mr.  Nixon 
could  not  be  Improved.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  saying  the  President  had  adopted 
"wrong"  tactics  with  the  special  prosecutor. 


the  Ervln  committee,  and  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

He  was  saying  the  President  was  "In- 
nocent." But  he  was  also  Indicating  suspicion 
over  the  withheld  tapes  and  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  them  up. 

In  short,  although  he  was  denying  It,  Mr. 
Ford  was  zlgglng  and  zagglng  as  he  sought  to 
maintain  his  loyalty  to  the  President — which 
he  saw  to  be  his  duty  as  President  Nixon's 
appointed  No.  2  man — and,  at  the  same  time, 
somehow  to  express  his  misgivings  about 
Nixon  and  Watergate. 

It  was  an  awkward  moment  to  be  viewing 
Mr.  Ford  up  close.  And,  looking  back  now  as 
we  were  seeing  him  once  again  this  week.  It 
was  clear  to  us  that  a  year  ago  Mr.  Ford  was 
Indeed  a  rather  uncertain  man  as  he  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  assuming  the  presidency.  He 
obviously  was  feeling  the  heat  of  what  this 
would  mean  to  him:  the  terrible  responsi- 
bility of  taking  over  a  shattered  government 
and  bringing  honor  back  to  a  dishonored 
administration. 

The  man  we  saw  this  week  was  truly  com- 
posed, supremely  confidsnt.  He  was  on  top 
or  things.  He  had  tasted  the  power  and  the 
travail  of  the  White  House — and  liked  It, 
Immensely. 

The  President,  sitting  In  an  armchair  In 
his  Oval  Office,  was  In  a  mood  for  a  Uttle 
lightness  and  fun.  A  reporter  referring  to 
the  Incompatible  Harris  and  Gallup  polls 
asked,  "How  are  you  able  to  go  up  and  down 
In  the  polls  at  the  same  time?"  Mr.  Ford 
laughed  loudly  and  said,  "That  confuses 
everyone — even  me."  Later  when  he  said  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  Ronald  Reagan  as 
his  running  mate,  he  was  asked:  "Would 
you  do  It  with  enthusiasm?"  To  this  the 
President's  answer  was  a  tremendous  guffaw. 

To  the  question,  "What  Is  the  worst  mis- 
take you  have  made?"  he  quipped:  "As  I 
said — where  was  It,  in  Chicago — I  don't  think 
we  have  made  any."  He  laughed  uproariously 
again,  then  added,  soberly  this  time:  "Let 
me  put  it  this  way:  I  don't  think  that  we 
have  made  any  serious  mistakes." 

Some  of  the  questions  were  tough,  the 
kind  that  can  sometimes  evoke  sparks.  But 
the  President  remained  unflustered,  main- 
taining a  geniality  that  has  become  the  mark 
of  the  man. 

"Some  of  youi  critics,"  a  reporter  said, 
"say  that  you  are  Insensitive  to  the  poor 
land  the  needy."  Without  any  change  In  his 
expression,  the  President  branded  this  "an 
unfair.  Inaccurate  charge.  I  think  we  have 
shown  a  compassion  fo;  those  who  are  less 
fortunate,"  he  said.  When  asked  whether  he 
had  made  this  compassion  sufficiently  known, 
he  said,  "maybe  we  haven't  been  as  vocal 
(as  we  should  have  been) — but  I  am  con- 
vinced substantively  we  have  done  a  good 
Job." 

The  President  has  said  that  through  the 
•years  he  has  had  to  work  to  achieve  this 
serenity — that  he  has  a  temper  he  must  con- 
trol. But  he  seems  to  be  attaining  this  com- 
posure quite  effortlessly  today.  One  recalls 
the  tune  a  reporter,  audaciously.  Just  as 
much  as  asked  the  President  whether  Is  was 
true  that  he  wasn't  very  smart.  Mr.  Ford 
didn't  bat  an  eye  as  he  modestly  Indicated 
that  he  hadn't  done  at  all  badly  In  law  school 
jat  Yale. 

At  one  point  the  President  was  asked  (with 
the  press  secretary  sitting  nearby) :  "Your 
press  secretary's  credibility  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  a  few  reporters.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  this?" 

Wo\ild  one  have  had  the  temerity  to  ask 
this  question  of  Elsenhower  about  Hagerty, 
or  Johnson  about  Moyers,  or  even  of  Kennedy 
about  Salinger — under  the  same  circum- 
stances? 

But  the  President  took  the  question  in 
good  humor,  using  the  occasion  to  express 
strong  words  of  support  and  confidence  In 
Ron  Nessen. 

One  doesnt  fear  this  President.  He  Is  ex- 


tremely approachable.  And  It  has  becoma 
trite  to  say  so:  but  It  Is  refreshing  to  have 
such  a  man  In  the  White  House  after  all  the 
country  has  been  through. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  EVENTS  IN 
GREECE  AND  CYPRUS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  ons  year  ago 
the  world's  attention  was  focused  on 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Like  many 
Americans  and  people  everywhere,  I  re- 
acted to  these  traumatic  events  with 
mixed  feelings.  On  one  hand,  there  was 
joy  as  democracy  was  restored  to  its 
birthplace,  Greece,  after  7  years  of  des- 
potic military  rule;  on  the  other,  there 
was  sadness  and  concern  as  civil  strife 
and  war  came  to  Cyprus. 

Today,  1  year  later,  there  is  still  rea- 
son for  mixed  feelings  when  looking  at 
this  part  of  the  world.  Democracy  in 
Greece  appears  stable  and  secure  as 
Prime  Minister  Karamanlis  has  effective- 
ly guided  his  country  through  a  poten- 
tially difficult  first  year  of  democratic 
and  constitutional  rule.  One  can  only 
applaud  his  efiforts  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Greek  people  in  general  during  this  pe- 
riod of  transition. 

Unfortimately,  the  year  that  has 
passed  since  the  traumatic  events  of  last 
summer  has  not  brought  similar  stability 
and  peace  to  Cyprus.  Turkish  troops  re- 
main on  this  small,  beleaguered  island.  In 
addition,  many  thousands  of  refugees 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Negotiations  have  thus  far 
failed  to  bring  about  an  acceptable  com- 
promise to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  com- 
mimities  on  Cyprus. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I  believe 
the  decision  by  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  resume  arms  shipments  to  Turkey 
was  unfortimate.  This  decision  has  been 
only  partially  offset  by  legislation  in- 
creasing assistance  to  the  refugees  and 
other  victims  of  the  island's  turmoil. 
Hopefully,  by  this  time  next  year,  Tur- 
key will  have  become  convinced  of  the 
principle  that  force  cannot  be  used  to 
create  a  political  consensus.  Only  ttien 
will  Cj'prus  be  able  to  join  Greece  as  a 
secure  and  peaceful  democratic  country 
within  the  family  of  nations. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER— A  TIME 
FOR  FAITH  RENEWAL,  INSPIRA- 
TION, AND  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  by 
proclamation  President  Gerald  Ford  pro- 
claimed today  as  National  Day  of  Prayer, 
1975.  He  signed  this  measure  on  June  12, 
200  years  after  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  urged  the  colonists  to  recognize 
a  designated  Thursday  in  July  for  "hu- 
miliation, fasting  and  prayer". 

Senator  Hatfield  authored  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  In  this  body,  setting 
April  30. 1974,  as  a  National  Day  of  Pray- 
er. Recent  days  have  often  been  trouble- 
some ones — the  economy,  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  the  crime  situation.  Even  with 
these  problems  many  Americans  are  too 
quick  to  deride  or  ignore  the  Ideals  and 
aspirations  of  the  past. 

George  Washington,  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective leader,  in  his  Presidential  Pare- 
well  Address  to  Congress  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, summarized  the  essence  of  his  f  alibi 
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a  faith  deep  rooted  and  strong  enough 
to  sustain  him  through  the  darkest  hours 
in  the  struggle  to  build  a  foundation  for 
these  United  States. 

Washington  stated,  "Of  all  the  disposi- 
tions and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  in- 
dispensable props."  I  believe  that  it  is 
helpful  that  during  this  Bicentennial  pe- 
riod we  be  reminded  today  of  the  char- 
acter and  Integrity  associated  with 
Washington's  life  work.  The  question 
arises — how  shall  we  discover  the  im- 
shakable  faith  which  sustained  and  in- 
spired our  first  President  in  leadership  of 
this  Nation? 

The  influence  of  Washington  can  be  a 
steadying  force,  a  means  by  which  we 
can  renew  our  faith  in  liberty  and  in  the 
strength  of  free  men  and  women  to  shape 
their  own  destiny.  Such  strength  can 
come  from  prayer  with  God,  spoken  or 
unspoken. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  realist  yet  a  sen- 
timentalist. When  night  falls,  assess- 
ment of  the  day  comes.  We  who  run  so 
fast  often  fail  to  read  and  heed. 

I  know  that  prayers  sustain.  The  op- 
portunity for  prayer  is  a  basic  gift.  I  am 
an  advocate  of  permitting  voluntary 
prayers  in  public  buildings,  Including 
schools.  It  Is  my  belief  that  prayer  should 
be  encouraged  by  our  citizenry  rather 
than  hindered.  Various  studies  have 
shown  that  we  Americans  fear  silence. 
Yet  we  need  silence.  We  need  silence  to 
let  God  talk  to  us  and  guide  us. 

An  eminent  scholar,  summarizing 
George  Washington's  major  contribu- 
tion to  religion  in  America,  has  defined 
it  as: 

Recognition  by  all  citizens  of  the  abiding 
importance  of  religion  to  the  new  Nation, 
and  equal  treatment  for  all  religions  by  the 
State  in  the  Interest  of  public  harmony.  As 
we  compare  our  country's  religions  with 
other  nations,  we  can  see  that  these  are  stUl 
fundamental  American  Ideals,  more  appro- 
priate than  ever  to  the  great  variety  of  free 
churches  and  denominations  which  flourish 
In  our  land. 

We  in  America  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  our  daily  lives.  I  remem- 
ber reading  estimates  from  a  report  that 
during  1974  somewhere  between  200  mil- 
lion and  400  million  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  will  face  starvation.  Over  10  mil- 
lion people,  mostly  children  under  5 
years  of  age,  will  die  as  a  result  of  too 
little  food  to  eat. 

People  must  work  together  to  form  a 
rebirth  of  responsibility.  Our  differences 
can  be  our  strengths.  We  must  pursue 
peaceably  to  reconcUe  the  differences 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots, 
between  the  various  minorities  and  the 
majority,  between  the  frustrated  unes- 
tabllshed  and  the  so-called  "establish- 
ment". We  need  less  tolerance  and  more 
understanding. 

The  firm  backbone  of  this  Nation  con- 
ttoues  to  be  the  character  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  people,  who  have  faith  In 
God,  who  uphold  moral  principles,  who 
support  freedom  of  enterprise,  who  prac- 
tice honesty  In  their  dealings,  and  who 
vote  for  integrity  In  government. 

We  face  continuing  and  growing  prob- 
lems. I  feel  that  In  time  we  will  overcome 
them.  The  differences  In  religion,  race. 
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and  creed  In  our  country  need  not  make 
us  divisive.  It  Is  when  we  build  barriers 
of  misunderstanding  and  are  indiffer- 
ent to  personal  accountabilities  that  we 
fail  to  meet  the  challenges  that  face  us. 
Today's  observance  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  Americans  for  a  spirit  of  re- 
pentance and  a  call  to  conquer  the  dlvl- 
slveness  so  prevalent  among  us.  A  Na- 
tion's people  that  can  reconcile  together 
and  acknowledge  its  division  Is  a  strong 
Nation. 

George  Washington's  source  of  lead- 
ership and  wisdom  was  his  faith.  Robert 
Bridges,  an  English  poet,  wrote: 

"Simple  and  brave,  his  faith  awoke 
Ploughmen  to  struggle  with  their  fate; 
Armies  won  battles  when  he  spoke. 
And  out  of  Chaos  sprang  the  State." 

We  pray,  each  in  our  own  way,  that 
we  In  America.  200  years  after  our  Na- 
tion's birth,  can  be  Inspired  as  was 
Washington  by  a  similar  faith,  sustained 
by  a  similar  spirit,  and  strengthened  by 
a  similar  blessing. 


WOMEN  LAWYERS  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  the  Jime  Issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
wherein  appears  an  article  by  a  most 
able  Rhode  Islander,  Sophie  Douglass 
Pfeiffer. 

Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  credentials  are  most 
Impressive  both  as  a  journalist  and  stu- 
dent of  the  law.  She  has  authored  ar- 
ticles in  the  Rhode  Island  Bar  Journal 
and  Historic  Preservation  and  has  served 
on  the  editorial  research  staffs  of  Na- 
tional Geographic  and  Time  magazines. 
Her  transition  into  the  field  of  law  cul- 
minated last  month  In  dual  honors: 
graduation  from  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  and  publication  of  the 
ABA  Journal  piece,  entitled  "Women 
Lawyers  In  Rhode  Island." 

I  find  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pfeiffer's  ar- 
ticle most  interesting  because  it  serves 
to  challenge  the  stereotypes  with  which 
women  entering  the  professions  have 
long  been  shackled.  The  statistics  she  has 
garnered  from  a  thorough  and  careful 
job  of  research  Indicate  very  clearly 
that,  in  Rhode  Island  at  least,  such 
women  defy  stereotyping.  While  this  view 
Is  unsurprising  to  many,  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  numerous  instances  of  discrim- 
ination cited  by  the  author. 

Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  work  is  a  positive  addi- 
tion to  the  growing  number  of  Important 
writings  by  women  In  the  legal  profes- 
sion. I  commend  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  for  her 
scholarship.  The  inclusion  of  her  article 
in  such  a  prominent  publication  Is  most 
commendable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Women 
Lawyers  in  Rhode  Island"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar- 
ticle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Women  Lawyers  in  Rhode  Island 
(By  Sophie  Douglass  Pfeiffer) 

Women  lawyers  In  Rhode  Island  were 
questioned  recently  concerning  their  profes- 


sional experience.  Results  show  that  they 
have  made  measurable  progress  since  the 
days  when  women  were  refused  admission  to 
the  bar  because  they  were  not  considered 
persons,  and  that  they  dont  fit  the  sterotyp» 
legal  roles. 

When  the  senior  partner  of  Gardner, 
Sawyer,  Cottam,  Gates,  Day  and  Sloan,  a  well- 
known  Providence  law  Arm,  first  appUed  for 
permission  to  take  the  Rhode  Island  bar 
examination,  the  response  of  the  board  of 
bar  examiners  was  that  since  the  pronoun 
"she"  was  not  mentioned  In  the  riiles  they 
were  unable  to  entertain  the  appUcatlon  of 
Ada  Lewis  Sawyer  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
I'he  candidate  persevered,  however,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court  In  a  letter  dated 
June  3,  1920,  ruled  that  a  woman  was,  in 
fact,  a  person: 

"After  consideration  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  word  'person'  contained  In  the  rules 
regulating  the  admission  of  attorneys  and 
counsellors  should  be  construed  to  Include 
a  woman  as  v.ell  as  a  man;  and  that  the  mas- 
culine pronoun  'he'  contained  In  the  rules 
should  be  construed  to  Include  the  feminine 
'she.' 

"We  would  therefore  say  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  board  that  'it  can  permit  a 
woman  to  take  the  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  she  complying  with  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable, under  the  rules  of  the  court  to 
men.' " 

Ada  Sawyer's  certificate  of  admission  to 
the  bar,  the  first  one  awarded  to  a  woman  In 
Rhode  Island,  was  dated  November  10  1920 
some  two  and  a  half  mouths  after  ratlflcatloii 
of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment. 

Although  Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the 
last  states  to  admit  women  to  the  bar,  the 
board  of  bar  examiners  was  foUowlng  in  the 
tradition  upheld  by  the  United  tSates  Su- 
preme Court  in  1894  when  It  refused  to  over- 
turn a  Virginia  ruling  that  the  word  "person" 
In  the  statute  governing  admission  to  the 
bar  was  confined  to  males  and  that  Belva  A 
Lockwood,  who  was  already  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  Untied  States  Supreme  Court  and 
of  several  states,  was  not  entitled  to  practice 
law  in  Virginia  (164  U.S.  116) .  The  philosophy 
on  which  the  Virginia  decUion  was  based  was 
expressed  in  the  often  quoted  concurring 
opinion  m  Bradwell  v.  Illinois.  16  WaU.  130 
(1873),  denying  the  application  of  Myra 
Bradwell  for  a  Ucense  to  practice  law: 

"The  natural  and  proper  timidity  and  deU- 
cacy  which  belong  to  the  female  sex  evidently 
unfit  it  for  many  of  the  occupations  of  civil 
life.  .  .  The  paramount  destiny  and  mission 
of  woman  are  to  fulfill  the  noble  and  benign 
omces  of  wife  and  mother.  This  Is  the  law  of 
the  Creator.  .  .  . 

"There  It  Is  'within  the  province  of  the  leg- 
islature' to  decree  that  the  profession  of  law 
should  be  reserved  solely  for  men  In  order 
that  it  might  receive  'the  benefit  of  those 
energies  and  responsibilities,  and  that  deci- 
sion and  firmness  which  are  presumed  to  pre- 
dominate  in  the  sterner  sex.'  " 

The  "decision  and  firmness"  that  charac- 
terized Rhode  Island's  pioneer  woman  lawyer 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  precedent, 
but  the  precedent  scarcely  could  be  said  to 
have  opened  the  floodgates  to  a  sea  of  women 
lawyers.  For  precisely  half  a  century  not  more 
than  a  handful  of  women  followed  Ada  Saw- 
yer into  the  Rhode  Island  bar.  Of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  survey  sununarlzed  In  thto 
article,  including  Miss  Sawyer,  who  is  still 
in  active  practice,  fewer  than  a  dozen  have 
been  In  practice  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
As  of  October,  1974,  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
women  on  the  Rhode  Island  Bar  AssocUtlon 
rolls,  who  are  now  In  the  state,  had  been  in 
practice  only  since  1970.  More  than  a  third 
of  these  were  admitted  that  very  month. 

The  actual  numbers  represented  by  these 
percentages  are  extremely  small  but  they  re- 
fiect — although     lagging     behind— the    na- 
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tlonal  experience.  In  1970,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau's  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  for  1971,  of  324.818  lawyers 
reporting,  9,103  were  female,  representing  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  total.  But,  heralding  changes 
to  come,  the  number  of  women  law  students 
rose  from  4.5  per  cent  In  1967  to  12  per  cent 
In  1972  to  19.7  per  cent  In  1974,  according  to 
the  figures  compiled  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  Section  of  Legal  Education  and 
Admissions  to  the  Bar.  Spurred  la  port  by  the 
antidiscrimination  provisions  of  Title  vn  of 
the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C.  i  2000e), 
the  trend  toward  more  women  lawyers  Is 
undeniably  upward. 

In  Rhode  Island,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
not  imtll  1974  that  the  number  of  women 
lawyers  reached  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  and 
finally,  with  the  admission  of  the  new  law- 
yers in  October,  3.1  per  cent.  The  actual  fig- 
ures for  Rhode  Island  are  40  women  lawyers 
on  the  bar  association  rolls  of  a  total  of  1,510 
lawyers  prior  to  October,  1974,  49  of  1,677  In 
October. 

Rhode  Island  is  a  sparsely  lawyered  state 
compared  with  the  national  average — one  for 
every  740  people,  compared  with  one  for  every 
626  In  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This,  combined 
with  the  state's  compact  geography  and  an 
active  women's  lawyers'  association,  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  survey  of  all  the  women 
lawyers  in  the  state  would  not  be  an  imprac- 
ticable task,  although  the  study  was  com- 
menced before  the  October  influx  of  new  law- 
yers and  without  the  knowledge  that  a  22  per 
cent  jump  in  the  rolls  was  impending.  It  was 
decided  that  a  study  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
experience  of  women  in  the  law  differs  from 
that  of  their  male  counterparts  might  not 
only  be  useful  but  feasible  as  well. 

MANOATORT    MEMBESSHn>    ATOS    CROSS-CHECK 

Since  membership  In  the  Rhode  Island  Bar 
Association  Is  now  mandatory,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  cross-check  the  membership  of  the 
women  lawyers'  association  against  the  bar 
association  rolls,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Edward  P.  Smith,  the  executive  director. 
(This  Is  obviously  not  an  Infallible  technique 
since  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a 
woman  with  a  masculine  name,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  women's  association,  might  slip 
through.)  Prom  these  lists  it  was  determined 
that  there  were  forty-nine  women  members 
of  the  bar  association  as  of  October,  1974,  of 
whom  six  live  and  practice  out  of  the  state, 
and  four  of  whom  are  either  inactive  or 
retired.  Two  other  women  hold  law  degrees 
and  are  active  In  legal  posinons  but  have 
not  as  yet  taken  the  bar  examination,  and 
a  third  had  an  application  for  admission  on 
motion  pending. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  lawyers 
were  divided  Into  two  groups:  "old"  and 
"new" — neither  appellation  having  anything 
to  do  with  age.  The  eleven  new  lawyers  In 
the  study  are  those  admitted  In  1974,  includ- 
ing one  who  took  the  bar  examination  in 
February  and  the  one  whose  application  was 
then  pending,  who  has  since  been  admitted. 
The  thirty-five  old  lawyers  include  all  the 
others,  except  the  six  who  live  and  practice 
out  of  state  who  were  excluded  from  the 
study,  plus  the  two  with  law  degrees  who 
have  not  yet  taken  the  bar  examination. 
Ten  resident  law  students  were  Included  as 
a  third  category.  (Since  Rhode  Island  has 
no  law  school  of  Its  own,  students  must  either 
commute  to  one  of  Boston's  six  law  schools 
or  go  away  to  school.  Since  the  state  does  not 
require  prereglstration  of  law  students,  there 
Is  no  way  to  check  on  students  residing  out 
of  state  who  plan  to  practice  law  In  Rhode 
Island.) 

The  study  was  conducted  by  questionnaire 
with  follow-up  interviews  when  practicable. 
The  response  was  excellent.  Some  communi- 
cation was  had  with  all  but  three  of  the  old 
lawyers,  seven  of  the  new  lawyers  responded, 
and  all  ten  of  the  students  replied.  Most  of 
the  respondents  were  Interested,  some  en- 


thusiastic, but  a  few  were  negative.  Since  no 
list  gave  any  Indication  of  marital  status,  the 
neutral  "Ms."  wu  used  in  cover  letter  ac- 
companying the  questionnaire.  One  unmar- 
ried older  woman  reacted  indignantly  to  this 
and  returned  her  questionnaire  unanswered 
stating  that  her  many  years  of  expterience  did 
not  entitle  her  to  "any  practical  and  valuable 
opinions  for  the  modern  young  woman  In 
present  day  situations."  Another  woman  was 
"too  busy"  to  respond,  and  the  husband  of  a 
third  said  she  was  "not  interested."  Other 
than  these,  however,  the  great  majority  of 
comments  was  both  thoughtful  and  full  of 
Insight. 

One  adage  about  women  In  law  is  that 
they  preponderantly  go  into  government 
work.  The  experience  of  the  old  lawyers  in 
Rhode  Island  would  seem  to  belie  this :  four- 
teen of  those  responding  are  members  of 
firms  or  partnerships,  seven  are  in  govern- 
ment work  (excluding  the  Judiciary) ,  five  are 
sole  practitioners,  three  are  judges,  one  works 
for  a  corporation,  and  one  for  a  bank.  (As 
with  most  of  the  other  questions  In  the  sur- 
vey, the  answers  do  not  add  up  to  100  per  cent 
since  not  all  women  answered  every  question 
and  some  gave  more  than  one  answer  to 
the  same  question.  For  example,  attorneys 
in  some  areas  of  state  and  local  government 
customarily  retain  their  private  practices.) 
Thus  only  23  per  cent  are  engaged  in  govern- 
ment work.  It  may  be,  however,  that  govern- 
ment is  a  first-stage  employment  since  more 
than  half — six — of  the  new  lawyers  are  so 
employed.  This  includes  a  number  of  Judi- 
cial law  clerks,  which  lends  credence  to  the 
idea  that  government  employment  is  only  a 
temporary  stage  for  many  of  the  new  lawyers, 
as  would  be  true  also  for  those  working  for 
Vista  or  legal  services. 

Very  few  of  the  lawyers  surveyed  reported 
special  expertise  or  specialization,  but  of 
those  who  did  four  listed  criminal  law,  three 
probate,  two  trusts  and  estates,  and  one 
each  tax  and  equities.  Almost  all  respondents 
felt  that  all  areas  of  the  law  offered  equally 
good  opportunities  for  women,  although  two 
warned  of  the  dcuigers  of  being  stereotyped 
by  concentrating  too  heavily  in  family  law. 
One  woman  felt  that  criminal  law  should 
be  avoided  but  only  on  economic  grounds. 

The  old  lawyers  rejected  by  almost  two  to 
one  the  idea  of  an  all-female  law  firm. 
Some  did  so  on  grounds  that  Rhode  Island 
wasn't  ready  for  It  or  that  ideally  it  might 
be  good  but  practically  it  would  not  be 
feasible.  Others  merely  dismissed  it  by  saying 
that  It  would  be  Just  as  discriminatory  as 
an  all-male  firm.  One  said  it  was  a  good 
idea  but  not  for  her.  The  new  lawyers  and 
the  students  were  somewhat  more  receptive 
to  the  Idea,  dividing  almost  equally  pro  and 
con. 

The  motives  leading  women  into  law  were 
varied  but  several  themes  emerged  among 
the  old  lawyers.  Five  reported  fathers  or 
other  relatives  in  the  field  who  had  influ- 
enced them,  four  had  been  Interested  from 
childhood  on,  several  cited  social  change  or 
social  Justice,  but  one  of  these  whose  ini- 
tial Interest  had  been  in  aid  to  the  poor, 
reported  that  she  was  now  more  interested 
In  help  for  the  middle  clas3,  and  one  arrived 
at  law  by  accident — "a  happy  accident." 
Previous  work  or  study  impelled  others  tc- 
WEird  law;  a  Journalism  major  who  had  cov- 
ered the  courts  found  that  both  fields  re- 
quired organization,  research,  and  analysts 
and  involved  work  with  people. 

The  new  lawyers  were  somewhat  less  likely 
to  mention  social  change  as  a  motivating 
force  and  none  mentioned  lawyer  fathers 
or  other  family  Influence.  Better  Jobs,  profes- 
sional status,  aptitude  for  the  profession,  a 
fascinating  variety  of  opportunities,  and  a 
stimulating  career  were  the  dominant 
themes.  The  students  echoed  the  new  lawyers 
to  some  extent  but  some  called  the  law  a 
challenge  and  essential  for  getting  into  pol- 
itics, others  saw  it  as  a  useful  function  that 


can  be  performed  for  others,  and  one  felt 
that  as  a  career  it  corresponded  to  her  own 
inner  need  for  order. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  the  students 
turned  out  to  be  the  most-married  group  of 
the  lot,  with  eight  out  of  ten  reporting  that 
they  are  either  married  or  formerly  married 
(one  divorcee)  and  even  more  surprisingly 
60  per  cent  (five  out  of  ten)  have  more  than 
one  child.  The  new  lawyers  reported  the 
fewest  marriages — only  three,  of  whom  only 
one  has  a  child — while  of  the  old  lawyers 
answering  this  question  seventeen  are  mar- 
ried, two  divorced,  and  eleven  have  chil- 
dren  (Including  one  lawyer  In  active  prac- 
tice who  has  seven  children ) .  It  should  be 
noted  that  two  of  the  three  Inactive  lawyers 
cite  young  children  as  the  reason  for  their 
inactivity  and  one  of  them  would  return 
to  active  practice  If  she  could  find  adequate 
help.  Almost  all  the  married  women  report 
that  their  husbands  and  families  are  gen- 
erally supportive,  but  very  few  reported  out- 
side help  except  for  house  cleaning. 

Fourteen  of  the  old  lawyers  said  that  they 
had  faced  some  form  of  sex  discrimination, 
ranging  from  mild  to  serious,  but  fiteen  re- 
ported that  sex  had  been  an  advantage  to 
them,  and,  interestingly  enough,  this  group 
included  many  of  those  who  also  had  re- 
ported discrimination.  One  distinguished 
lawyer,  a  member  of  the  first  class  including 
women  to  be  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  said  that  in  her  opinion  some 
of  what  was  interpreted  as  discrimination 
was  the  result  of  honest  misunderstanding 
and  should  be  taken  lightly.  She  reported 
that  on  first  appearing  for  a  client  in  a  di- 
vorce case  and  stepping  forward  when  the 
case  was  called,  she  was  admonished  by  the 
Judge  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  her  lawyer 
to  arrive,  "I  know  this  Is  a  trying  and  emo- 
tional experience  for  you,  madam,  but  you 
win  simply  have  to  wait  until  your  attorney 
appears."  When  she  finally  managed  to  ap- 
proach the  bench  and  announce  that  she  was 
the  lawyer,  the  Judge  was  more  embarrassed 
than  she  and  apologized  at  length,  thereafter 
taking  pains  to  call  her  cases  first. 

DEBOGATORT  REMARKS  ARE  OFTEN  ENCOUNTERED 

Other  lawyers  have  had  less  happy  experi- 
ences In  court.  One  woman  arranging  a  con- 
tinuance for  an  ailing  colleague,  also  a 
woman,  was  asked  in  open  court  by  the  Judge 
If  the  lawyer  was  absent  "because  of  female 
problems."  Another  lawyer  who  had  prac- 
ticed for  four  years  and  built  up  both  a 
reputation  and  a  circle  of  clients  was  re- 
cently married.  Following  the  admonition  of 
etiquette  authority  Amy  Vanderbilt  to  "keep 
your  maiden  name  professionally  and  your 
social  and  business  lives  apart,"  this  lawyer, 
like  a  growing  number  of  other  women,  has 
chosen  to  use  her  own  name,  not  only  for 
her  own  convenience  but  also  for  that  of  her 
clients.  Refusing  to  recognize  this  decision, 
however,  some  of  her  male  colleagues  de- 
liberately refer  to  her  by  her  husband's  name 
In  court,  and  one  Judge  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
threaten  to  cite  her  for  contempt  If  she  does 
not  adopt  her  husband's  name.  Seven  other 
women,  of  those  who  expressed  an  opinion, 
use  or  would  use  their  own  rather  than  their 
husbands'  names  and  six  more  use  both 
names. 

Other  women  have  encountered  sarcastic 
references  to  "housewife  lawyers,"  occasional 
client  resistance,  and  deliberate  off-color  re- 
marks or  a  refusal  to  negotiate  seriously  on 
the  part  of  some  male  attorneys.  Job-hunt- 
ing lawyers  have  been  asked  questions  such 
as,  "Did  you  type  this  r6sum6  yourself?"  and 
"What  sort  of  contraceptive  do  you  use?" 
and  one  woman  was  told  that  her  appoint- 
ment would  depend  on  approval  by  the  part- 
ners' wives.  Jokes  about  "my  sister"  are 
not  infrequent  in  court. 

Several  women  mentioned  the  failure  of 
Gov.  Philip  Noel  to  appoint  a  woman  as  a 
Judge  in  1974,  when  he  had  the  opportunity 
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of  naming  five  new  Judges  to  the  family 
and  superior  courts,  as  an  example  of  sex 
discrimination.  One  woman  disagreed  be- 
cause she  felt  that  the  existing  ratio  of 
women  judges  (one  In  superior  court,  one  in 
district  court,  and  one  probate  judge)  to 
women  lawyers  was  higher  than  that  of  male 
lawyers  to  male  judges.  Others  said  It  was 
"disgraceful"  that  the  women  of  Rhode  Is- 
land have  no  representation  on  the  family 
court  bench  before  whom  the  most  Intimate 
details  of  family  life  are  revealed  and  ruled 
on. 

An  example  of  reverse  discrimination  was 
cited  by  two  trial  lawyers  who  commented 
that  women  on  juries  often  react  badly  to 
women  lawyers — possibly,  they  thought,  be- 
cause the  middle-aged,  middle-class  house- 
wife Juror  is  envious  of  the  seemingly  as- 
sured and  authoritative  woman  lawyer. 
Whatever  the  reason,  these  lawyers  are  apt  to 
exercise  their  peremptory  challenges  on 
women  jurors.  Another  area  In  which  sex 
seems  to  be  a  fEu:tor  is  professional  lunch- 
eons and  functions.  Providence  is  not  replete 
with  attractive  places  to  lunch,  and  as  a 
result  a  great  deal  of  business  is  done  over 
lunch  In  several  private  clubs  that  do  not 
admit  women  as  members  or  even  sis  guests 
except  in  restricted  areas.  The  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  bar  association  is  said  to  bold 
its  meetings  at  one  of  these  clubs,  and  a 
number  of  women  felt  that  their  exclusion 
from  the  clubs  represents  a  distinct  profes- 
sional disadvantage  with  both  colleagues  and 
clients. 

Offsetting  to  some  extent  the  unpleasant 
aspects  of  discrimination  is  the  finding  by 
some  women  that  they  receive  a  measure  of 
extra  deference  in  court,  that  "Judges  listen 
to  you"  and  the  "Supreme  court  remembers 
your  arguments."  Many  report  that  male  col- 
leagues exhibit  a  friendly  curiosity  about 
them  and  that  Job-hunting  in  the  present 
tight  market  occasionally  may  favor  women, 
particularly  now  that  Title  VII  is  beginning 
to  make  an  Impact.  Students  report  that  ad- 
mission to  law  schools  is  easier  and  accept- 
ance by  fellow  students  more  general  than 
heretoifore  despite  an  occasional  abusive  pro- 
fessor or  hostile  male  student.  The  one  black 
women  in  the  study,  a  student,  says  that  re- 
action to  her  in  law  school  is  one  of  surprise 
on  grounds  of  both  sex  and  color. 

Discrimination  apparently  does  not  make 
Itself  felt  to  any  great  extent  in  the  finan- 
cial realm.  Only  four  of  the  old  lawyers  and 
none  of  the  new  ones  felt  that  they  had  ever 
received  less  than  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
All  but  one  of  the  new  lawyers  reported  that 
her  starting  salary  was  $10,000  or  above  as 
old  lawyers  are  currently  earning  lees  than 
110,000.  but  this  includes  one  who  works 
part  time  and  several  who  are  Just  starting 
as  sole  practitioners  after  previous  practice 
with  a  firm. 

The  new  lawyers  are  the  least  politically 
minded  of  the  three  groups  with  only  one 
reporting  present  political  activity  and  one 
possible  future  Involvement  In  politics. 
Twelve  of  the  old  lawyers  report  past  or 
present  political  activity  and  eleven  expect 
political  engagement  in  the  future.  The  high- 
est level  of  political  Involvement  was  fovmd 
among  the  students,  eight  of  whom  are  ac- 
tive at  present  and  seven  of  whom  expect 
to  be  In  the  future. 

Professional  organizations  Interest  many 
women  with  a  large  number  recording  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
well  as  the  Rhode  Island  Bar  Association 
and  the  Women  Lawyers'  Association.  Other 
professional  and  honorary  societies  listed 
include:  American  Judicatiire  Society,  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association,  Phi 
Alpha  Delta,  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  Kappa  Beta  PI,  Order  of  the  Coif, 
Saint  Ives,  and  Women  Highway  Safety 
Leaders.  In  addition  to  Miss  Sawyer's  LLJD. 


from  Brown  tTnlversity  and  Judge  Florence 
Murray's  numerous  honors,  there  are  an 
LLJA.  and  PhJ5.  In  the  group,  two  law  re- 
view editors,  several  who  were  graduated 
with  honors,  and  one  who  "passed  out"  from 
Cambridge  with  first-class  honors.  Also  In- 
cluded are  the  editor-in-chief  and  three 
members  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Bar  Journal  and  the  only  lawyer 
member  of  the  state-wide  parole  board. 

One  seemingly  Irrelevant  question  was  in- 
cluded on  the  questionnaire  because  of  an 
observation  that  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  left-handed  lawyers 
in  both  the  classroom  and  the  courtroom. 
The  results  confirmed  the  observation.  Of 
forty-one  women  who  replied  to  this  ques- 
tion, nine  reported  that  they  were  lefthand- 
ed — an  Incidence  of  22  per  cent  compared 
virith  10  to  11  per  cent  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

STEREOTYPES    SHATTER    tTNDER    CLOSE    SCRTTTINT 

If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such 
a  small  study.  It  Is  that  the  women  lawyers 
of  Rhode  Island  fall  to  adhere  to  most  of 
the  stereotypes  of  women  lawyers.  They  do 
marry,  have  children,  and  remain  active  pro- 
fessionally; they  do  not  look  overwhelmingly 
for  safe  bureaucratic  Jobs  in  government: 
they  do  not  hide  out  in  the  back  rooms  of 
law  firms  drawing  up  trusts  and  wills  for 
rich  old  ladies.  They  favor  general  practice, 
find  the  law  an  Intellectual  challenge,  and 
are  not  timid  about  going  to  court. 

In  comparing  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  being  a  woman  in  this  still  over- 
whelmingly masciillne  field,  however,  a  dis- 
turbing theme  emerges.  The  advantages  cited 
are  almost  exclusively  attributable  to  the 
scarcity  of  women  lawyers  and  their  novelty 
in  the  coiu'troom.  The  disadvantages  on  the 
other  hand  relate  to  male  hostility  toward 
Independent  women  and  a  fear  of  competi- 
tion, manifested  In  various  petty  or  fiagrant 
ways.  As  more  and  more  women  move  Into 
the  law  the  novelty  will  wear  off — and  with 
It  some  of  the  deference  that  women  now 
receive — ^but  the  competition  will  Increase 
and  probably  the  hostility.  In  time  perhaps 
both  the  special  consideration  and  the  hos- 
tility will  disappear,  and  women  lawyers  will 
come  to  be  accepted  merely  as  lawyers. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  5  years,  Cambodia  was  front-page 
news.  Since  that  country  came  imder 
Communist  domination  several  months 
ago,  however,  it  has  slipped  behind  an 
almost  impenetrable  veil  of  censorship. 
Western  observers  have  been  barred  from 
the  country,  resulting  in  press  reports 
that  have  been  at  most  sporadic  and  In- 
complete. Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to 
piece  together  a  picture  of  development* 
in  this  ravaged  nation. 

The  picture  that  has  emerged  is  an 
ugly  one.  Horror  stories  of  widespread 
massacres  are  common  as  Phnom  Penh 
has  been  forcibly  depopulated  and  the 
country  "restored"  to  a  rural,  peasant 
condition.  Fonner  leaders  and  innocent 
refugees  have  been  killed,  while  accounts 
of  food  shortages  only  complete  this 
tragic  portrait  of  a  society  in  turmoil. 

The  United  States  must  not  ignore 
these  developments,  nor  should  it  blind 
itself  to  the  reality  that  has  become 
Cambodia.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
United  States,  which  for  years  followed 
a  misguided  policy  toward  Cambodia  and 
all  of  Indochina,  bears  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  hardships  there.  Yet, 
It  is  clear  that  the  Khmer  Rouge  bear 


the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
cent atrocities  suffered  by  the  Cambodian 
people. 

In  the  past,  many  i>eople  were  strident 
in  their  criticism  of  the  former  Lon  Nol 
regime.  Today,  these  same  individuals, 
along  with  the  international  community 
at-large.  have  the  duty  to  speak  out  and 
expose  the  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  that 
have  occurred  in  Cambodia  under  the 
new  leadership.  While  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  outside  criticism  will  have  a 
moderating  influence  on  Cambodia's 
leaders,  it  is  certain  that  silence  will  have 
no  influence  at  all. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  598.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974.  and  section  16  of  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-332). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

The  following  bill  was  introduced,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

TUNNET)  : 

S.  2179.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  relief  to  the  Santa 
Ynez  River  Water  Conservation  District  due 
to  delivery  of  water  to  the  Santa  Ynez  Indian 
Reservation  lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senator  Tunney 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  relief  to  the  Santa 
Ynez  River  Water  Conservation  District, 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  delivery  of 
water  to  the  Santa  Ynez  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

The  Santa  Ynez  River  Water  Con- 
servation IMstrict  was  formed  in  1960  to 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  a  loan  to  construct  a  water 
distribution  system  and  to  establish  an 
assessment  district  to  meet  obligations 
under  the  contract.  The  system  used  the 
Bureau's  Cachuma  project  water  In  a 
triangular  shaped  area  encompassing 
the  rural  communities  of  Solvang,  Santa 
Ynez,  Ballard,  and  Los  Olivos  and  adja- 
cent agricultural  areas.  The  contract  re- 
quires the  district  to  levy  ad  valorum 
assessments  on  land  within  the  district  to 
make  the  yearly  loan  repayments. 

Within  improvement  district  No.  1  are 
reservation  lands  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Santa  Ynez  Band 
of  Mission  Indians,  and  in  1968,  the 
Indian  Health  Service  built  internal 
water  lines  for  the  reservation.  Due  to 
serious  health  problems  regarding  the 
local  surface  water  supplies,  the  Indians 
asked  the  Santa  Ynez  River  Water  Con- 
servation District  to  take  over  the  lines 
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for  repair  and  maintenance.  In  response, 
the  district  agreed  to  provide  water  to 
the  reservation  and  to  both  operate  and 
maintain  the  lines. 

In  view  of  the  meager  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Indian  Band,  the  Water 
Conservation  District  determined  that 
the  water  rate  for  the  reservation  should 
not  include  a  surcharge  In  lieu  of  taxes. 
Combined  with  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
the  reservation  land,  the  decision  meant 
that  the  Federal  Government  uses  the 
district's  water  distribution  system  at  no 
cost,  with  services  paid  for  in  full  by 
local  property  taxes. 

TTie  legislation  I  introduce  today, 
which  is  identical  to  legislation  pending 
in  the  House,  would  give  relief  to  the  dis- 
trict to  redistribute  the  cost  of  the  water 
distribution  system  on  an  equal  basis. 
The  amount  of  the  bill  represents  the 
pro  rata  part  of  the  water  distribution 
system  cost  which  would  have  been  the 
obligation  of  the  Indian  reservation  land 
were  it  not  tax  exempt. 

To  arrive  at  the  repayment  figures,  the 
total  acreage  witliln  the  Improvement 
district — at  the  time  the  reclamation 
loan  was  received — was  computed  at  10.- 
097  acres.  The  total  water  distribution 
system  cost  of  $3,850,266,  making  the  per 
acre  cost  $382.  The  87.85  acres  of  reser- 
vation land,  multiplied  by  $382,  makes 
the  Indian  Band's  share  $33,558.  The 
roimded  figure— $33,600— would  be  cred- 
ited at  $1,120  each  year  for  30  years  be- 
ginning in  January  of  1976,  the  11th  pay- 
ment date  under  the  contract. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  is  an  appropriate  correction 
of  a  real  inequity,  and  I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Senate. 


July  2A,  1975 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1976— H.R 
8561 

AMZNDMXNT   NO.    814 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  Kennkdy.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
McGovBRw,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr. 
Abotjhezk)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8561)  making  appropria- 
tions for  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September  30.  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILLS 

S.    1460 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javtts.  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tttnniy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1450.  a  bill 
to  decriminalize  the  personal  private  use 
of  1  ounce  or  less  of  marihuana. 

B.    1468 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1466.  the  National  Dis- 
ease Control  and  Consumer  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Promotion  Act  of  1975. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6219, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (HJl.  6219)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  10  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  charging  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  my  time  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  voting  rights  bill  the 
Senate  proceed  to  take  up  the  following 
measures  in  the  order  as  stated. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35, 
which  is  the  resolution  dealing  with  Ro- 
mania, the  bilateral  commercial  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Ro- 
mania; the  transportation  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill,  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropria- 
tions bin,  the  HUD  appropriations  bill, 
the  State-Justice  appropriations  bill,  and 
the  home  financing  bill,  S.  1281. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
certain  provisions  for  an  additional  10 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  purposes  this  morning.  Ultimately 
I  shall  call  up  my  printed  amendment 
But  before  I  do  that,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  a  problem  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  CaUfornia. 

Let  me  preface  that  dialogue  by  stat- 
ing once  again,  unequivocally,  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  for  extend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act;  that  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  will  be  covered  in 
two  ways  under  the  bill.  Three  of  its 
counties  will  be  triggered  by  the  section 
that  related  to  the  percentage  of  regis- 
tered voters  who  voted  in  the  election 
that  is  the  triggering  election  and  by  the 
5-percent  provision  with  reference  to  a 
minority  group. 

Second,  we  will  be  covered  by  title 
m,  in  that  we  will  be  required  to  have 
bilingual  ballots  in  a  number  of  coun- 
ties because  of  the  triggering  mecha- 
nisms there. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  re- 
ceived numerous  communications  from 
people  in  New  Mexico  and  has  genuinely 
indicated  that  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
has  an  enviable  record  with  reference  to 
nondiscrimination  and  the  election  of 
Spanish-Americans,  our  principal  mi- 
nority group,  to  every  office  in  the  State. 
In  fact,  if  representation  of  the  minority 
group  by  the  election  of  a  person  of  their 
minority  group  was  the  threshold  or  the 
standard,  only  one  State  in  the  Union 
would  fit  that  description,  and  that 
would  be  New  Mexico;  for  both  of  their 
legislative  houses  have  more  than  30- 
percent  Spanish  Americans.  Our  Sec- 
retary of  State  is— I  shall  go  through  all 
of  those  later  in  my  amendment. 

We  did  not  just  happen  to  get  there. 
We  got  there  because  we  did  for  years 
some  of  the  things  that  are  proposed  in 
this  bill  and  being  mandated  on  those 
States  and  counties  that  are  triggered  In. 
For  instance,  we  have  a  State  statute  on 
bilingual  ballots.  We  have  a  constitu- 
tional protection  on  bilingual  ballots, 
both  of  which  talk  In  terms  of  if  It  Is 
needed  to  do  it.  New  Mexico,  not  for  one 
or  two,  but  for  many,  many  years,  had 
bilingual  ballots  required  for  their  elec- 
tions. It  sounds  kind  of  strange,  but  we 
did  that  for  all  those  years.  We  have 
Spanish  Americans,  our  minority  group, 
elected  at  an  enviable  rate  across  the 
board.  Yet  the  strange  thing  is  that  In 
1969,  6  years  ago.  that  State,  with  that 
kind  of  performance,  with  that  kind  of 
record,  decided  that  we  did  not  need  bi- 
lingual ballots.  Now  what  we  are  going 
to  do  In  title  3  Is  tell  New  Mexico  that 
they  have  to  have  them. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  did  not 
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intend  that,  but  because  we  have  some 
definition  problems,  it  could  be  that  we 
gre  going  to  have  to  go  backwards  in  our 
State  and  have  them,  even  though  every- 
one, from  the  Attorney  General — who  is 
Spanish  American,  who  wrote  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California — to 
the  Secretary  of  State — who  has  en- 
forced this  law  for  three  different  2-year 
terms — say,  we  really  do  not  need  It.  So 
I  want  to  talk  just  for  a  minute  with  the 
Senator  from  California  about  a  problem 
that  is  very  disturbing  to  me. 

First  of  all,  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  the 
purpose  clause  states  that  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  is ; 

Such  minority  cltlzenfl  are  from  environ- 
ments In  which  the  dominant  language  la 
other  than  English. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill, 
which  is  historic,  is  to  say  that  for  those 
minority  groups  defined  where  the 
dominant  language  is  other  than  Eng- 
lish, we  are  going  this  exceptional  mile 
and  being  sure  that  they  are  given 
ballots  and  ballot  information  in  their 
language.  I  can  see  no  other  interpreta- 
tion than  that,  that  Is  one  of  the  his- 
toric new  purpose  clauses.  Definitely, 
that  would  cover  a  minority  group  in 
this  country  that  needs  to  be  covered; 
namely,  the  huge  Spanish-American 
population  that,  in  fact,  in  many  areas, 
have  as  their  dominant  language  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English — to  wit, 
Spanish. 

With  that  purpose  clause,  if  we 
would  then  move  over  to  page  10 — and 
we  are  now  not  talking  about  triggering 
at  all,  but  the  section  which  provides  for 
election  paraphernalia,  ballots  and 
assistance  and  the  like,  being  in  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  To  this  point, 
I  think  I  am  right  that  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  In  section  (e)  on  page 
10,  we  have  then  proceeded  to  say  "for 
purposes  of  this  section" — section  203 — 
"the  term  "language  minorities'  or  'lan- 
guage minority  group'  means  persons 
who  are  American  Indian,  Asian-Amer- 
ican, Alaskan  Natives,  or  Spanish  heri- 
tage." 

What  I  think  we  Intended  to  do.  and 
I  wish  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  on  this,  we  said  that  these 
are  the  kinds  of  minority  groups,  based 
upon  a  definable  heritage  and  ancestry, 
that  may  very  well  have  the  problem 
that  we  are  trying  to  solve  In  that  pur- 
pose clause — to  wit.  that  their  dominant 
language  is  other  than  English.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  California  would  agree 
with  me  that  that  is  really  what  we  have 
in  mind  here.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
them  ballots  and  election  help  In  lan- 
guage other  than  English,  these  mi- 
nority groups  that  I  have  just  described, 
we  are  trying  to  do  that  to  complete  the 
purpose  clause,  which  Is  that  their 
dominant  language  Is  other  than 
English. 

To  this  point.  In  terms  of  Intention, 
would  the  Senator  from  California  agree 
that  that  is  what  we  wanted  to  do? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  think  that  the 
Senator's  interpretation  Is  correct,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opportimlty  to  ex- 
plore his  Interpretation  a  bit  more. 

One  of  the  reasons  that,  on  yesterday. 


I  opposed  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  as  it  related  to  title  U  is  that 
he  used  the  phrase  "dominant  language" 
as  a  part  of  the  definition  of  a  language 
minority,  which,  of  course,  related  back 
to  the  triggering  mechanism.  What  that 
meant,  simply,  was  that  he  was  using  a 
word  of  art  and  the  Census  Bureau  did 
not  have  the  data,  the  statistics,  which 
would  enable  it  to  apply  the  standard 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  requires. 

Now,  as  it  relates  to  title  m.  what  we 
are,  of  coiu-se.  referring  to  there  is  mak- 
ing the  bilingual  election  materials  avail- 
able. We  certainly  do  not  want  bilingual 
election  materials  made  available  to 
everybody  In  the  jurisdiction,  only  the 
non-English  speakers.  So  I  wrote  a  letter, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
look  at  pages  68  and  69  of  the  Senate 
report.  Because  I  am  not  going  to  have 
all  the  time  in  the  world,  I  am  not  going 
to  read  these  letters,  but  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTNE  27.  1975. 
Hon.  J.  Stanley  Pottinoeb, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, V.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Wash- 
intgon,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Pottinceb:  Certain  questions 
have  arisen  concerning  the  approaches  neces- 
sary for  compliance  with  Title  III  of  S.  1279 
and  H.R.  6219.  One  county  official,  for  ex- 
ample, has  asserted  that  Title  III  requires 
his  office  to  send  out  bi-lingual  materials  to 
all  registered  voters  in  his  Jurisdiction,  in- 
cluding those  citizens  who  clearly  prefer  Eng- 
lish language  materials.  This  interpretation 
seems  unnecessarily  restrictive,  and  it  Is  my 
feeling  that  less  costly  schemes  could  be 
devised  to  comply  with  Title  HI. 

One  possibUity  suggested  to  me  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1 .  For  future  registrants,  each  person  would 
Indicate  a  language  preference  at  the  time 
he  or  she  registers,  with  the  understanding 
that  this  choice  could  be  changed  at  any 
time.  All  election  materials  would  be  sup- 
plied in  the  chosen  language. 

2.  For  present  registrants,  that  county  reg- 
istrar would  send  post  -^ards  to  all  registrants 
in  both  English  and  the  appropriate  mi- 
nority language,  asking  them  to  indicate  a 
language  preference  for  election  materials. 

This  plan  is  sketchy,  obviously,  and  I  am 
assuming  that  all  drafting  and  logistical 
problems  could  be  worked  out.  It  is  suggested 
as  only  an  alternative  approach  that  would 
still  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Title  m. 

As  the  official  charged  with  enforcing  Title 
HI.  should  it  be  enacted,  your  opinion  on 
these  questions  would  be  most  helpful.  Any 
thoughts  you  have  on  these  matters  would, 
of  course,  be  appreciated,  but  please  an- 
swer specifically: 

(a)  Is  it  necessary  under  Title  HI  for  a 
state  or  political  subdivision  to  supply  each 
registered  voter  with  bi-lingual  materials, 
or  is  it  sufficient  if  the  citizens  needing  bi- 
lingual materials  could  be  "targeted"? 

(b)  Would  the  plan  I  mention  above  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  Title  III? 

(c)  Would  you  suggest  any  other  ap- 
proaches for  implementation  of  Title  ni? 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  on  this  mat- 
ter. Tour  office  has  been  most  helpful  to  the 
Subcommittee  these  i>ast  several  months,  and 
I  am  grateful. 
Sincerely. 

John  V.  Tunnet,  Chairman. 


Depabtment  or  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  8, 197S. 
Hon.  John  V.  Ttjnket, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutiojial 
Rights,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Chairman  Tunnet:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  Jime  27,  1976  regard- 
ing the  implementation  of  Title  III  of  S.  1279. 
Please  excuse  my  delay  in  responding. 

Title  ni  provides  in  relevant  part  that: 

"(c)  Whenever  any  State  or  political  Sub- 
division subject  to  the  prohibition  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  Section  provides  any  registra- 
tion or  voting  notices,  forms,  instructions,  as- 
sistance, or  other  materials  or  information 
relating  to  the  electoral  process.  Including 
ballots,  it  shall  provide  them  In  the  language 
of  the  applicable  minority  group  as  well  as  In 
the  English  language." 

I  am  in  agreement  with  your  conclusion 
that  the  language  of  Title  UI  does  not  re- 
quire election  officials  to  provide  the  specified 
election  and  registration  materials  biUn- 
gually  to  each  registered  voter  regardless  of 
that  voter's  language  preference.  What  Title 
m  would  appear  to  require  Is  that  each  regis- 
tered voter  have  equal  access  to  the  si>ecifled 
materials  in  whichever  language  designated 
that  he  prefers. 

Thus,  in  a  covered  jurisdiction,  a  system 
for  the  dissemination  of  election  and  regis- 
tration materials  which  guarantees  that  a 
Spanish  si>eaking  voter,  for  example,  would 
receive  his  or  her  election  or  registration  ma- 
terials in  Spanish  and  in  the  same  fashion 
as  English  speaking  individuals,  wotild,  in 
my  Judgment  meet  the  requirements  of  Title 

in. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  hypothetical  meth- 
ods of  Implementation  of  Title  in  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  there  are  likely  to  be  many  dif- 
ferent alternatives  devised  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Title.  I  believe  however  that 
an  acceptable  approach  generally  patterned 
on  the  plan  outlined  in  your  letter  could  be 
devised.  It  is  my  view  that  a  system  which  is 
designed  to  ensure  access  to  bilingual  mate- 
rials, and  which  does  not  place  an  unequal 
burden  upon  those  voters  requiring  Informa- 
tion and  materials  in  a  language  other  than 
English,  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
Title  III. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  Is  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Stanuet  Pottinger. 
Assiatarx/t  Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  that  what  we  are  ask- 
ing from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  is  what  would 
quaUfy,  under  the  act.  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding election  materials  in  a  minority 
language.  We  pointed  out  that  we  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  supply  those 
bilingual  materials  to  everybody  that 
lived  in  the  jurisdiction. 

The  Assistant  Attomej^  General  wrote 
back  and  said  that  he  is  in  agreement, 
that  it  does  not  require  election  officials 
to  provide  the  specified  bilingual  election 
and  registration  materials  to  each  regis- 
tered voter  regardless  of  that  voter's 
language  preference. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  we  also  talked  about  sending 
out  a  postcard  of  some  kind  and  having 
a  response  from  the  electorate  and  ask- 
ing all  voters  whether  they  would  like  to 
have  their  ballot  in  English  or  in  a  mi- 
nority language. 

Mr.  Pottinger  indicated : 

Thus,  in  a  covered  Jurisdiction,  a  system 
for  the  dissemination  of  election  and  regis- 
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tratlon  materials  which  guarantees  that  a 
Spanish  speaking  voter,  for  example,  would 
receive  his  or  her  election  or  registration 
materials  In  Spanish  and  In  the  same  fashion 
as  English  speaking  Individuals,  would.  In  my 
Judgment  meet  the  requirements  of  Title  HI. 

So  he  said  there  are  many  different 
ways  this  can  be  done  and  he  does  not 
want  to  commit  himself. 

I  thinlc  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  title  m, 
we  want  to  make  materials  available  to 
those  people  who  are  a  language  mi- 
nority, and  who  do  not  understand  all 
the  election  materials  that  are  sent  out 
by  the  election  office.  They  want  to  have 
It  in  their  dominant  language  and  they 
should  have  equal  access  to  those  mate- 
rials in  their  own  language.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

I  hope  that  clarifies  this  point  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  I  shall 
try  to  summarize  it  in  my  way  so  that  my 
State  will  understand  as  they  seek  to  im- 
plement this.  What  the  Senator  is  saying 
is  that  he,  too,  understands  that  in  ti- 
tle m,  we  are  not  talking  about  the  trig- 
gering. We  are  talking  about  trying  to 
help  people  who  need  help  because  of  a 
linguistic  barrier.  What  the  Senator  is 
really  trying  to  do  is  find  a  way,  in  the 
letters  he  just  referred  to  and  put  in  the 
Record,  really  to  determine  what  the 
dominant  language  is,  since  it  is  a  word 
of  art  and  we  do  not  have  any  national 
statistics  on  it,  that  he  is  inquiring  as  to 
some  way  to  make  sure  that  those  who 
did  need  it  because  their  dominant  lan- 
guage was  not  the  language  of  their  mi- 
nority ancestry,  that  they  would  not  have 
to  be  provided  the  ballot  and  parapher- 
naUa  in  their  original,  native  tongue  or 
ancestral  language. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
I  think  what  is  important  In  the  let- 
ters is  that  we  asked  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  this  question,  and  it  referred 
to  paragraph  2  of  the  letter  which  I  will 
read: 

2.  For  present  registrants,  that  county  reg- 
istrar would  send  post  cards  to  all  registrants 
In  both  English  and  the  appropriate  minority 
language,  asking  them  to  Indicate  a  language 
preference  for  election  materials. 

(a)  Is  It  necessary  under  Title  HI  for  a 
state  or  political  subdivision  to  supply  each 
registered  voter  with  bl-llngual  materials,  or 
Is  It  sufHclent  If  the  citizens  needing  bi- 
lingual materials  could  be  "targeted"? 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  writes 
back: 

It  Is  difficult  to  discuss  hypothetical  meth- 
ods of  Implementation  of  Title  III  In  the  ab- 
stract, and  there  are  likely  to  be  many  dif- 
ferent alternatives  devised  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Title.  I  believe  however  that 
an  acceptable  approach  generally  patterned 
on  the  plan  outlined  In  your  letter  could  be 
devised. 

So,  I  think,  it  covers  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  it  may  be  saying 
that  the  Senator  asked  about  one  pos- 
sibility, the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
responded  to  it,  but  there  may  be  other 
ways  that  a  State  may  devise  along  other 
ways  than  sending  everyone  post  cards, 
which  was  a  good  suggestion  that  the 
Senator  tried  out,  and  to  prove  the  point 
that  you  do  not  necessarily  liave  to  send 
It  to  everybody  in  both  languages  Just 
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because  you  have  been  triggered  into  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  may  be  other 
ways  to  satisfy  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  we  are,  in  fact,  complying  with 
this  section  as  the  Senator  and  I  have 
been  describing  it  with  its  intention  and 
purpose  being  as  defined  by  the  Senator 
so  lucidly  this  morning  and  on  other  oc- 
casions in  terms  of  what  we  really  want 
to  do  in  the  section. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  that  is  right.  It  is 
our  intention  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  devise  such  schemes  for  targeting  the 
voters  so  that  only  those  voters  who  want 
the  materials  in  their  minority  language, 
their  dominant  language,  will  get  them. 
That  is  our  Intent. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  having  brought  this  out  in  the 
floor  debate  because  I  know  it  is  not  on^ 
going  to  represent  a  significant  benefit 
to  the  voters  of  his  State,  which  he  so 
ably  represents,  but  the  voters  of  many 
other  States,  as  weU. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    720 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  printed 
amendment  No.  720. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  clerk  dispense 
with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  102.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  4  the 
following    new   section : 

"  'Sec.  4A.  The  provisions  of  sections  4, 
5,  and  203  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  In  which 

"'(1)  any  one  minority  group  constitutes 
at  least  26  per  centiun  of  the  membership 
of  each  House  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State  or  governing  body  of  such  political 
subdivision  on  November   1,   1972;   or 

"'(2)  the  total  minority  group  member- 
ship In  each  House  of  the  legislature  of 
such  State  or  governing  body  of  such  politi- 
cal subdivision  constitutes  at  least  30  per 
centum  of  the  membership  thereof  on  No- 
vember 1,  igTa* ". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  102  ' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  I  introduced  my 
amendment.  No.  720,  to  H.R.  6219,  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  At  that  time,  I  expressed  my  abso- 
lute allegiance  to  those  who  oppose  racial 
discrimination  at  the  polls.  I  also  ex- 
pressed my  belief  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  an  essential  tool  for  the  task  of 
removing  all  vestiges  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation from  our  electoral  process.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  reassert  those  views. 

In  extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
the  Senate  must  be  certain  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  will  remain  focused 
on  the  problems  which  the  act  Is  in- 
tended to  redress,  that  is,  voter  discrim- 
ination In  all  its  forms.  I  am  proud  to 


say  that  the  problem  of  voter  discrimi- 
nation  simply  does  not  exist  In  New 
Mexico.  The  secretary  of  state  of  New 
Mexico,  Ernestine  Evans,  has  declared 
and  I  quote: 

I  am  serving  my  third  term  in  office  ai 
Secretary  of  State,  an  elected  official  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  aU 
statewide  and  special  elections;  and,  I  can- 
not recall,  nor  can  my  staff,  a  single  com- 
plaint  from  a  voter  with  regard  to  discrimi- 
nation  in  our  election  process. 

This  is  not  the  comment  of  one  dis- 
interested in  the  problem  of  racial  dis- 
crimination as  Mrs.  Evans  herself  is  of 
Spanish  heritage.  I  request  that  Mrs 
Evans'  letter  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney)  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  concerns,  be  entered  in  the 
Record  as  exhibit  1  after  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  attorney  general 
of  New  Mexico,  Toney  Anaya,  also  of 
Spanish-American  descent,  submitted  a 
statement  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  chaired 
by  my  distingiiished  colleague  from 
California.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Anaya's 
statement: 

As  a  Spanish  American  myself,  I  am  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  the  needs  and  rights  of 
the  large  Spanish  American  population,  and 
high  concentration^  In  some  counties  of 
American  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  I  would 
use  all  the  resources  at  my  command  to  pro- 
tect the  voting  rights  of  all  New  Mexicans. 
I  would  not  tolerate  voter  discrimination  In 
New  Mexico  figsln^t  any  ^oup  of  persona 
.  .  .  [Tlo  my  knowledge,  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  of  any  voter  discrimination  in 
this  state  as  described  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966. 

I  request  that  the  attorney  general's 
statement  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
after  my  remarks,  as  exhibit  2 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  These  statements  by 
two  prominent  Spanish  American  New 
Mexicans,  are  supported  by  numerous 
statistics.  In  1974,  New  Mexicans  went 
to  the  polls  to  elect  eight  State  officials. 
Six  of  those  elected  were  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  Governor,  attorney 
general,  commissioner  of  public  lands, 
State  auditor,  secretary  of  state,  and 
corporation  commissioner.  Members  of 
minority  groups  constitute  35  percent  of 
the  membership  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Mexico.  That  legislature  passed  a 
joint  memorial  urging  that  New  Mexico 
not  be  included  in  any  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  The  joint  memorial 
was  passed  by  the  overwhelming  major- 
ities of  35  to  0  in  the  Senate,  and  39  to 
2  in  the  House.  The  memorial  was  spon- 
sored by  nine  legislators,  only  one  of 
whom  was  not  Spanish  American.  I  ask 
that  this  joint  memorial  be  Included  In 
the  Record  as  exhibit  3  after  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bint- 
DicK) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  "Hie  superlative  rec- 
ord of  minority  representation  Is  not 
limited  to  the  State  level.  Two  of  four 
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members  of  New  Mexico's  congressional 
delegation  are  Spanish-surnamed.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  the  only  Spanlsh-sumamed 
U.S.  Senator  now  serving  In  office. — 

On  the  county  level  within  the  State. 
118  of  333  elected  coimty  officials  are 
Spanlsh-sumamed.  That  is  35  percent 
of  the  total  number  elected. 

New  Mexico's  Election  Code  makes  It 
quite  easy  for  a  non-English  speaking 
voter  to  receive  assistance  at  the  polls. 
Upon  the  voter's  request  for  assistance, 
he  may  be  accompanied  into  the  voting 
booth,  or  voting  machine,  by  one  pre- 
cinct board  member  of  his  own  choosing 
and  of  his  own  political  party.  He  may 
also  be  accompanied  by  his  spouse  or  a 
relative.  The  assistants  may  help  the 
voter  mark  and  fold  his  ballot,  or  record 
his  vote  on  the  voting  machine.  I  request 
that  section  3-12-29  through  3-12-32  of 
the  New  Mexico  Election  Code  be  entered 
in  the  Record  as  exhibit  4  after  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  No.  4.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  have  described  about  my  State  hardly 
labels  New  Mexico  a  hotbed  of  racism. 
Indeed,  it  Is  a  showplace  of  equality.  I 
praise  my  State  for  already  having  ar- 
rived where  the  country  is  trying  to  go. 
ExHisrr  1 
State  of  New  Mexico, 

Office  op  the  Secretabt  of  State, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  5, 1975. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tunnet, 

CKairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutionai 
Rights,  V.S.  ScTiate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Tunney:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  27,  1975,  and  your  Interest 
In  obtaining  our  opinion  as  to  the  need  and 
effectiveness  of  New  Mexico  being  one  of  the 
states  Included  in  the  extension  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965. 

As  chief  election  officer  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  New  Mexico 
should  not  be  Included  In  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Our  Attorney 
Oeneral,  Toney  Anaya,  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  our  state  has  submitted  hU 
protest  of  the  inclusion  of  New  Mexico  in 
this  Act;  the  New  Mexico  State  Legislature, 
(luring  the  first  session  of  our  32nd  Legisla- 
ture, 1975,  passed  Senate  Joint  Memorial  17 
urging  the  United  States  Congress  not  to 
Include  New  Mexico  in  an  extension  of  the 
1985  Voting  Rights  Act;  plus,  our  two  House 
Members,  Congressman  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr., 
uid  Congressman  Harold  Runnels,  June  3, 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  sup- 
ported without  success  a  series  of  amend- 
ments aimed  at  softening  the  impact  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  on  New  Mexico. 

We  feel  there  is  absolutely  no  voter  dis- 
crimination In  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  I  am 
serving  my  third  term  in  office  as  Secretary 
of  State,  an  elected  official  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  all  statewide 
Mid  special  elections;  and,  I  cannot  recall, 
nor  can  my  staff,  a  single  complaint  from  a 
voter  with  regard  to  discrimination  In  our 
election  process.  Among  the  many  assets  of 
our  election  procedures,  we  have,  and  have 
Md  for  many  years,  provisions  In  our  stat- 
utes for  any  voter  to  receive  adequate  as- 
ilstance  at  the  polls  if  requested. 

If  it  Is  mandated  that  we  print  all  elec- 
tion supplies  In  both  English  and  Spanish, 
«  will  at  least  double  the  cost  of  conducting 
wectlons  m  New  Mexico.  Below  are  prellml- 
n»ry  estimates  of  costs  for  a  primary  end 
general  election.  In  this  event. 


Expenses  paid  by  the  thirty-two  counties: 
1976  Primary  Election,  (115,617.56;  1976  Gen- 
eral Election,  $118,185.42. 

Expenses  paid  by  the  secretary  of  state: 
1976  Primary  Election,  $122,748;  1976  Gen- 
eral Election,  $103,014. 

Total:  1976  Primary  Election,  $238,266.56; 
1976  Oeneral  Election,  $221,199.42. 

The  above  estimates  do  not  Include  in- 
crease over  the  past  two  years  in  printing 
costs,  nor  increase  in  cost  of  legal  publica- 
tions; neither  do  the  figures  reflect  any 
printing  in  the  Navajo  language  (to  our 
understanding,  the  only  Indian  dialect  in  our 
state  that  is  printable).  You  will  note  from 
the  attached  copy  of  the  sample  ballot,  that 
the  JlcarUla  Apache  Tribe  print  their  ballots 
for  their  tribal  elections  in  English;  and, 
we  are  informed  the  Navajo  Tribe  does  like- 
wise. We  understand  that  practically  100 
percent  of  the  people  of  Spanish  descent  in 
New  Mexico  can  speak,  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish and  that  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  citizens  read  the  Navajo 
language. 

Sincerely, 

Ernestine  D.  Evans, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Exhibit  2 

Statement  Submitted  by  New  Mexico 

Attorney  General  Toney  Anaya 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  would,  for  the  first  time 
affect  New  Mexico.  Three  of  New  Mexico's 
counties  have  been  Identified  as  meeting  the 
federal  criteria  for  "voter  discrimination" 
The  criteria  used  by  the  Act  are  that  more 
than  5%  of  the  population  is  of  any  single 
minority  group  (Spanish- American  or 
American-Indian  In  New  Mexico)  and  that 
the  county  in  question  had  less  than  60% 
"voter  participation"  In  1972.  Voter  partici- 
pation is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  those  per- 
sons voting  to  those  persons  eligible  to  vote 
who  reside  in  the  county.  The  three  New 
Mexico  counties  identified  are  Curry  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Otero. 

As  Attorney  General  and  Chief  Law  En- 
forcement Officer  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  laudatory  purposes 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  basic 
purpose  of  this  act  was  to  eliminate  voter 
discrimination  primarily  with  respect  to 
black  Americans  In  the  southern  states.  I 
am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  act.  I  would  also  favor  an 
extension  of  the  act  into  those  areas  where 
voter  discrimination  against  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans or  American  Indians  has  been  demon- 
strated. As  a  Spanish  American  myself,  I  am 
especially  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  rights 
of  the  large  Spanish  American  population 
and  high  concentration  in  some  counties  of 
American  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  I  would 
use  all  the  resources  at  my  command  to  pro- 
tect the  voting  rights  of  all  New  Mexicans. 
I  would  not  tolerate  voter  discrimination 
In  New  Mexico  against  any  group  of  persons. 
I  can  assure  you  and  the  Committee  that 
If  there  was  one  scintilla  of  evidence  of 
voter  discrimination  in  New  Mexico,  I  would 
support  the  proposed  extension  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  New  Mexico.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  to  my  knowledge,  there  Is 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  voter  dis- 
crimination In  this  state  as  described  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966.  On  the  contrary. 
New  Mexico  on  the  whole  has  had  a  con- 
sistently high  percentage  of  voters  of  Span- 
ish American  descent.  Spanish  Americans  do 
participate  In  local,  state  and  national  elec- 
tions in  large  numbers.  This  Is  not  a  subject 
we  can  produce  statistics  on,  because  New 
Mexico  does  not  Identify  voters  by  ethnic 
background.  But  If  statistics  were  avaUable. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  reflect  a  higher 
percentage  of  Spanish-Americans  voting 
than  is  true  for  non-Spanish  Americana. 
Nevertheless,  New  Mexico  can  point  with 


pride  to  the  historical  enfranchisement  of 
all  Its  citizens.  Currently  New  Mexico  has 
many  Americans  of  Spanish  descent  In  high 
state  and  national  political  office.  New  Mexico 
boasts  a  Spanish  siimamed  United  States 
Senator  and  one  of  its  two  United  States 
Congressmen  is  also  Spanish  surnamed.  Of 
the  eight  State  officials  elected  In  Novem- 
ber, 1974,  six  were  Spanish  Americans.  These 
were  the  Governor,  Attorney  General,  Com- 
missioner of  PubUc  Lands,  state  Auditor. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Corporation  Com- 
missioner. 

In  addition,  scores  of  local  elected  officials 
are  and  have  traditionally  been  of  Spanish 
American  descent.  A  number  of  American 
Indians  can  also  be  counted  among  members 
of  the  state  legislature  and  local  units  of 
government.  A  compUatlon  of  all  these  would 
undoubtedly  be  very  revealing  to  you.  To 
charge  that  voter  discrimination  exists  in 
New  Mexico,  based  on  the  rigid  and  arbitrary 
formula  referred  to  above,  is  both  ludicrous 
and  grossly  unfair  to  our  state. 

If  there  were  any  discrimination  against 
any  group  in  New  Mexico,  it  would  not  be 
as  a  result  of  the  formula  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  xisea.  In  the  first  place,  two  of  the  three 
counties  Identified  In  New  Mexico  (Curry  and 
Otero),  have  United  States  Air  Force  Bases 
located  within  the  county.  Several  thousand 
persons  residing  In  the  county,  on  or  off  base, 
are  Included  in  your  figures  as  being  of  eli- 
gible voting  age.  Yet.  it  Is  common  knowl- 
edge  that  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents do  not  necessarily  vote  in  the  state 
In  which  they  are  stationed. 

These  persons  usually  vote,  if  at  all.  In  the 
state  in  which  they  are  legal  residents.  Many 
of  these  voters  vote  by  absentee  ballot  The 
third  county  Involved  (McKlnley)  contains  a 
large  Indian  population.  The  mUltwy  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents,  in  Curry  and 
Otero  Counties,  and  the  Indians  In  McKlnley 
county,  are  Included  in  the  eligible  voting  age 
population,  but  these  persons  either  don't 
vote  in  New  Mexico  because  they  voluntarily 
chose  not  to  vote  or  are  not  registered  to 
vote  in  New  Mexico.  If  they  are  not  registered 
to  vote,  it,  in  my  Judgment,  is  not  as  a  result 
of  discrimination. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  50';  test  is  ap- 
plied to  turnout  of  registered  voters,  a  far 
different  picture  emerges.  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1972,  79%  of  the  registered  voters 
In  Curry  County  voted,  76 '/r  of  the  Otero 
County  voters  voted,  and  77%  of  the  voters 
in  McKlnley  County  turned  out  to  vote.  This 
points  out  the  fallacy  of  applying  the  50'; 
test  to  eligible  voting  age  population,  which 
includes  thousands  of  persons  who  don't  vote 
in  Nex  Mexico,  many  of  whom  vote  else- 
where. The  federal  formula  simply  does  not 
demonstrate  that  any  voter  discrimination 
exists  in  New  Mexico.  The  federal  criteria  for 
voter  discrimination  Is  fallacious  as  applied 
to  Curry,  Otero,  and  McKlnley  counties. 

Secondly,  the  proposed  federal  remedy 
would  not  affect  voter  turnout  In  New  Mex- 
ico. As  a  matter  of  policy,  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  printed  In  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  in  the  past.  The  1975  New 
Mexico  Legislature  passed  a  law  which  now 
requires  that  samples  of  texts  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  be  printed  In  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish.  These  samples  are  distrib- 
uted to  each  county  clerk,  who  In  turn  dis- 
tributes them  to  each  precinct  In  New  Mex- 
ico. (Laws  1975,  Ch.  287).  To  require  dupU- 
cate  ballots,  one  set  In  English  and  one  set 
in  Spanish,  would  impose  a  great  cost  on 
New  Mexico  and  achieve  very  little  If  any- 
thing. The  main  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent system  in  New  Mexico  and  the  proposal 
recommended  in  the  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rlghta  Act,  would  be  that  the  names 
of  the  officers  would  be  printed  In  both  lang- 
uages. Yet  the  names  of  the  offices  In  Span- 
ish and  English  are  very  similar,  and  It  la 
unnecessary  to  print  them  In  both  lan- 
guages. 
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Alao,  tlie  Biireau  of  Elections  has  estimated 
that  the  printing  costs  would  be  doubled. 
Thus,  there  Is  simply  no  valid  reason  why 
New  Mexico  should  be  lorced,  as  a  matter 
of  federal  law,  to  print  entire  ballots  In 
both  Spanish  and  English,  when  the  same 
result  Is  reached  under  the  present  New 
Mexico  system  of  elections.  I.e.,  by  printing 
■ample  texts  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Addi- 
tionally, Spanish  ballots  would  not  help  the 
Navajo  Indians  In  McKlnley  County.  To  even 
think  of  requiring  ballots  In  all  the  various 
dialects  found  In  the  Indian  langriage  would 
be  so  ridiculous  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  any 
further  comment. 

Finally,  New  Mexico  election  officials  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  attributing  low  voter 
turnout  in  1972  to  voter  apathy,  not  to  any 
ethnic  considerations.  As  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  the  1972  election  produced 
wide-spread  voter  apathy.  Just  as  voters  have 
the  right  to  vote,  they  have  the  constitu- 
tional right  not  to  vote.  No  one  has  shown 
one  shred  of  evidence  that  voter  disaffection 
In  New  Mexico  is  even  remotely  related  to 
voter  discrimination  or  ethnic  considerations. 

Exhibit  3 
A  Joint  Memorial  Urging  the  U.S.  Congress 
Not  To  iNcttrDE  New  Mexico  in  an  Exten- 
sion OF  THE  1966  Voting  Rights  Act 
Whereas,    the   United   States   congress    is 
considering  an  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  Is  designed  to  prevent  dls- 
orimlnatlon    In    registering    voters    and    in 
voting;  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  some  members 
of  congress  believe  that  an  extension  of  the 
act  to  include  the  state  of  New  Mexico  "will 
protect  the  voting  rights  of  'Mexican  Ameri- 
cans', who  have  been  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination In  both  registering  and  voting";  and 
Whereas,  under  the  federal  act.  New 
Mexico,  If  Included,  would  have  to  have  ap- 
proval by  the  United  States  attorney  gen- 
eral before  its  legislature  could  change  any 
of  Its  election  laws;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  counties  of  New  Mexico 
where  most  of  the  people  of  Spanish  descent 
live,  the  voter  registration  and  the  number 
of  those  citizens  voting  at  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  are  the  largest  in  the  state; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  that  the  United  States  congress 
Is  hereby  respectfully  urged  not  to  Include 
the  state  of  New  Mexico  in  an  extension  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved  that  the  United  States  congress 
Is  respectfully  requested  to  take  note  that 
New  Mexico  Is  proud  that  two  of  the  four 
congressional  delegates  from  New  Mexico 
have  Spanish  surnames,  as  does  New  Mexico's 
governor,  two  Justices  of  its  supreme  court, 
two  Judges  of  its  court  of  appeals  and  several 
elected  state  officials  as  well  as  many  county 
officials;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  copies  of  the  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  House  Judici- 
ary committee  and  the  members  of  New 
Mexico's  congressional  delegation. 

Exhibit  4 
Selected  Sections  Prom  the  New  Mexico 

Election  Code 
3-12-29.  Eligibility  for  assistance.— A  voter 
may  request  assistance  In  voting  only  If  • 

A.  he  Is  blind; 

B.  he  is  physically  disabled;  or 

C.  he  Is  unable  to  read  or  write. 

3-12-30.  Aid  or  assistance  to  voter  In  mark- 
ing ballot. — A.  When  a  voter  requires  as- 
Btetanoe  In  marking  his  paper  ballot  or 
recording  his  vote  by  voting  machine,  the 


voter  shall  announce  this  fact  In  an  audible 
tone  before  receiving  his  paper  ballot  or  be- 
fore entering  the  voting  machine. 

B.  The  voter's  request  for  assistance  shall 
be  noted  in  each  poUbook. 

C.  The  voter  shall  execute  the  affidavit 
for  assistance  as  provided  by  the  Election 
Code. 

D.  After  executing  the  affidavit  for  as- 
sistance the  voter  shall  be  permitted  as- 
sistance in  marking  his  paper  ballot  or 
recording  his  vote  as  provided  in  section 
3-12-31  NMSA  1953. 

E.  Any  person  who  swears  falsely  In  order 
to  secure  assistance  Is  guilty  of  perjury. 

3-12-31.  Persons  who  may  assist  voter. — 
A.  In  any  primary,  general  or  state-wide 
special  election,  if  a  voter  who  has  executed 
an  afldavit  for  assistance  Is  blind,  he  may 
be  accompanied  Into  the  voting  booth  or 
voting  machine  only  by  a  person  of  his  own 
choice. 

B.  In  a  primary  election,  a  voter  who  has 
executed  an  affidavit  for  assistance  may  be 
accompanied  Into  the  voting  booth  or  vot- 
ing machine  by  one  [  1 1  precinct  board  mem- 
ber of  his  own  choosing  and  of  his  own  polit- 
ical party,  and,  in  addition,  he  may  be  ac- 
companied by  one  [1]  person  who  Is  either 
his  spouse  or  a  relative  to  the  second  degree 
of  consanguinity. 

C.  In  a  general  or  state-wide  special  elec- 
tion, a  voter  who  has  executed  an  affidavit 
for  assistance  may  be  accompanied  into  the 
voting  booth  or  voting  machine  by  two  [2| 
precinct  board  members  representing  the 
different  political  parties. 

3-12-32.  Type  of  assistance. — Persons  ac- 
companying the  voter  into  the  voting  booth 
or  voting  machine  may  assist  the  voter  in 
marking  and  folding  his  paper  ballot  or 
recording  his  vote  on  the  voting  machine. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  probably  only  exclude 
one  State  because,  to  my  knowledge, 
there  is  only  one  State  that  has— wheth- 
er they  have  a  unicameral  or  bicameral 
legislative  system— there  is  only  one 
State  in  the  Union  that  has  30  percent  of 
the  elected  State  Senators  or  House 
members  who  are  of  the  minority  group 
of  that  State. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  performance  of 
the  type  that  this  act  intends  to  promote 
in  terms  of  its  triggering  mechanism,  in 
terms  of  its  goals  and  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  seem  Incon- 
sistent to  be  offering  a  bailout  provision 
and  to  say  that  we  have  this  enviable 
record;  yet,  to  find  that  three  counties  in 
our  State  are  covered  by  the  triggering 
mechanism.  I  think  we  ought  to  explain 
that. 

As  we  all  know,  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism had,  basically,  two  ingredients  in 
It.  It  had  a  percentage  of  minority  eligi- 
ble voters  in  a  State  or  region,  in  this 
case  counties,  and  it  had  a  requirement 
that  at  least  50  percent  went  to  the  polls. 

In  this  instance,  of  the  three  counties 
that  are  triggered  by  that  one,  take  the 
election  of  1974  as  the  triggering  election, 
we  are  brought  in  because  not  50  percent 
voted. 

I  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  that  in 
both  of  those  coimties,  two  out  of  the 
three,  there  is  a  very  large  military  in- 
stallation. It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
other  reason  when  we  look  at  the  demo- 
graphic facts  for  the  reason.  There  is  no 
reason  why  those  two  should  be  Included 
and  others  around  It  not,  other  than  50 
percent  did  not  go  to  vote.  There  Is  no 
reason  that  they  find  themselves  there, 
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that  we  can  discern,  other  than  that 
there  are  many  people  on  the  militaxy 
reservation  that  are  included  in  the  gen- 
eral 100  percent  eligible  voter  definition 
and  many  of  them  choose  not  to  vote  in 
State  elections,  especially  where  there 
was  no  national  election  attendant  the 
State  elections  that  were  held  then. 

So  In  this  amendment,  I  am  certainly 
not  trying  in  any  significant  way  to  de- 
stroy this  act.  but,  rather,  to  say  that  If 
a  State  has  in  its  Senate  and  House,  or 
if  it  is  imicameral.  Its  one  body,  if  it 
has  30  percent  of  its  membership  that 
is  of  the  principal  minority  in  that  State, 
that  that  State  by  performance  has 
reached  a  threshold  that  Is  more  de- 
terminative of  the  absence  of  discrimi- 
nation than  the  potential  arbitrariness 
that  the  triggering  mechanisms  brought 
into  play. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  has  on  numerous  oc- 
casions been  sympathetic  to  the  cause 
that  I  describe  here  today.  I  also  under- 
stand his  serious  concern  and  the  con- 
cern of  the  ranking  minority  Member 
that  we  not  delay  the  passage  of  this 
bill  by  making  conference  very  difficult 
and  cumbersome.  I  understand  that  it 
has  been  their  approach  that  no  amend- 
ments would  be  accepted,  that  no  amend- 
ments would  even  be  voted  on,  other 
than  on  a  tabling  motion,  other  than  the 
one  yesterday  to  cut  the  length  of  time. 

But  I  truly  believe  that  mine  is  a  very 
simple  one  that  would  set  a  new  and  ex- 
citing standard  for  the  country  or  any 
State  that  had  30  percent  of  its  elected 
legislative  body,  properly  apportioned 
under  the  one  man-one  vote  rule,  which 
our  State  and  others  are.  and  it  Is  Im- 
plied as  being  part  of  any  State  legis- 
lature, that  if  we  had  30  percent  we  cer- 
tainly have  performed  in  a  way  that  Is 
a  better  test  than  any  of  the  triggering 
mechanisms  that  we  have. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Senators 
to  consider  accepting  this  or  letting  us 
vote  on  It  as  a  very  logical  exception  and 
a  new  kind  of  standard  for  States  to 
shoot  at,  and  if  they  reach  there,  they 
would  not  be  burdened  with  any  of  the 
other  provisions,  for  it  would  be  almost 
more  than  presumptive  that  there  would 
be  an  absence  of  discrimination  at  the 
Statewide  level. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  argimient  and  very 
much  Impressed  with  his  pride  in  the 
progress  that  his  own  State  has  made 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  minority 
participation  In  the  political  process  and 
I  congratulate  both  the  Senator  and  the 
citizens  whom  he  represents  for  making 
this  kind  of  progress. 

This  is  an  Ingenious  suggestion  that 
he  has  made  to  us  and  one  that  I  think 
does  look  to  an  Important  step  in  politi- 
cal maturation  as  we  move  along  and 
develop  more  and  more  participation  by 
all  segments  of  society. 

But  he,  himself,  has  used  a  word  that 
I  might  not  have  used  hi  describing  his 
amendment,  and  that  Is,  It  Is  another 
bailout  provision.  Of  course,  It  is  that, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  It  Is  a  somewhat 
brittle  test. 
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It  sets  up  a  single  criterion  by  which 
a  State  can  bail  out.  It  could,  therefore, 
bring  about  some  sort  of  an  unfortunate 
result  when  only  a  single  aspect  of  a 
State's  political  life  is  looked  at  in  terms 
of  the  broad  purposes  and  the  broad 
goals  of  the  bill. 

So  I  would  reluctantly  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment  pointing  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator, of  course,  that  there  is  a  bailout 
provision  under  the  present  law,  that  a 
State  which  has  arrived  at  that  happy 
condition  in  which  it  feels  It  is  justified 
in  coming  out  from  imder  the  law  can 
seek  a  declaratory  judgment  In  the 
courts  in  which  the  whole  process  Is 
examined. 

The  Attorney  General  is  given  author- 
ity to  consent  to  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  those  conditions,  but  then  one  has 
all  aspects  of  the  problem  viewed  and  not 
just  the  single  criterion  of  minority 
membership  in  legislative  bodies. 

It  would  occur  to  me  that  It  would  be 
better  to  retain  the  broader  kind  of  bail- 
out provision  which  views  the  whole 
process  and  making  value  judgment  on 
that  whole  process,  rather  than  taking 
just  one  visible  result  of  the  process. 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  add  my  concurrence  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  dlsthiguished 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  think  that  everybody  in  this  Cham- 
ber has  to  applaud  the  great  work  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  has  done  In  makhig 
the  voting  process  available  in  equal 
fashion  to  every  person  In  the  State, 
whether  they  are  a  language  minority, 
whether  they  are  black,  white,  Indian, 
there  has  been  a  great  job  done  in  New 
Mexico. 

But  I  must  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  this  amendment  is 
not  necessary. 

I  think  It  is  clear  from  our  colloquy 
that  we  are  Intending  In  the  bilingual 
title  in  section  to  make  It  possible  to  not 
have  any  degree  of  burden  on  the  local 
city  ordinances,  local  cities  or  counties, 
with  respect  to  making  election  materials 
available. 

With  regard  title  H.  I  think  a  juris- 
diction can  ball  out.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  reason  why  a  jurisdiction  cannot. 
We  do  not  really  want  to  have  this  bill 
cluttered  up  with  amendments  which 
would  take  it  through  conference. 

So,  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  said. 

If  the  Senator  has  not  completed  his 
statement,  I  will  resist  the  temptation 
to  make  a  motion  to  table,  but  if  he  has 
completed  his  statement,  I  will  make  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
sist for  a  couple  of  moments? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  want  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
with  reference  to  his  statement  that  In 
our  amendment  we  have  picked  one  situ- 
ation, and  he  adequately  describes  that, 
to  wit,  a  type  of  representation  of  a  mi- 
nority group  in  a  State  house  and  State 
senate  as  an  indicator  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion. 

Let  me  just  say  to  my  good  friend  from 


Maryland,  the  triggering  mechanism  in 
the  bUl,  the  Senator  would  have  to  agree, 
also  picks  an  incident,  for  it  picks  an 
election,  one  election.  It  happened  not 
to  be  an  election  with  national  people 
running.  They  used  50  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  as  the  criterion  in  that 
one  particular  incident.  If  a  State  or 
county,  in  my  instance,  happened,  as  to 
that  one  Incident,  to  have  voted  49  per- 
cent and  had  the  minority  group  pres- 
ent, I  suggest  the  Senator  has  automati- 
cally and  for  the  entire  duration  of  the 
act  found  that  to  be  a  situation  wherein 
there  is  discrimination  and,  thus,  the 
law  will  be  applied. 

I  would  suggest  that  on  the  argimient 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  makes 
on  my  existence  of  a  situation  in  a  State 
as  being  a  rather  arbitrary  one.  he  would 
also  have  to  acknowledge  with  me  that 
both  the  percentage  and  taking  that 
election  and  50  percent  have  also  been 
rather  arbitrarily  picked.  As  they  are 
applied  across  the  country,  they  will 
bring  forth  the  kind  of  results  that  I 
have  described  here,  whether  three  coun- 
ties in  my  State  are  picked  out  because 
of  those,  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  I  have 
gone  over  with  the  Senator  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Senator 
from  California  are  so  much  aware  of. 
I  thank  both  Senators  for  their  under- 
standing of  our  problem  on  the  other  is- 
sues and  for  the  concern  they  have  for 
New  Mexico  being  able  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  the  impact,  the  duplication  of  ef- 
fort, and  moving  back  to  some  things 
they  have  already  decided  they  did  not 
have  to  do,  which  they  tried  for  many 
years.  I  thank  both  Senators  for  that. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBclent  second?  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  vote  on 
the  pending  motion  to  table  occur  at  12 
noon,  and  that  In  the  meantime  the 
amendment  may  be  set  aside  temporarily 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  a 
sufficient  second  to  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  navs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  will  be 
enough  by  then. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  at  any  time  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  reinsert 
the  request  for  a  quorum  then,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  called  off  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) said  that  he  had  several  amend- 
ments that  he  would  Uke  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

amendment    no.     729 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  729  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  residing 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  through  6 
and   Insert   in   lieu   thereof   the   following- 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting 
Rights  Amendments  of  1976". 
"TITLE  I 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  repealed. 

"(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

"(1)  striking  out  'unless  a  declaratory 
Judgment  has  been  entered  under  section 
4(a),',  and 

"(2)  striking  out  'named  in,  or  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  determination  made 
under  section  4(b)'. 

"(c)(1)  Section  12(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  2,  3,  4  5 
7,  or  10'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 2,  3.  6,  7,  or  10'. 

"(2)  Section  12(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10  or 
11  (a)  or  (b)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
section  2,  3.  5,  7,  lO,  or  11   (a)   or  (b)'. 

"(3)  Section  12(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  2,  3,  4,  5.  7,  10  or 
11.  or  subsection  (b)*  and  inserting  in  ileu 
thereof  'section  2,  3.  6,  7,  10,  or  11,  or  sub- 
section (b)'. 

"(e)(1)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  4  or' 

"(2)  Section  14(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  4  or'. 
"TITLE  II". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "102"  and 
Insert  "201". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  through  line  20,  on  page  7. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
repeal  section  4  relating  to  automatic  appli- 
cation of  that  Act,  to  add  bilingual  educa- 
tion requirements,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  would  repeal 
section  4  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act, 
a  section  which  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed In  the  past.  This  amendment,  in 
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effect,  repeals  the  triggering  mechanism 
of  the  {ict.  It  is  patently  unfair  to  subject 
the  Southern  States  to  the  indignity  of 
having  the  Federal  Government  review 
their  election  laws  and  send  examiners 
into  their  borders  simply  because  these 
States  had  a  literacy  test  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  1964  election  and  failed  to 
meet  the  50  percent  registration  or  par- 
ticipation requirement. 

Mr.  President,  in  1964,  the  literacy 
qualification  for  voting  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
Constitution;  simply  put,  this  meant  that 
one  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Even 
if  a  man  could  not  read  or  write,  he  could 
still  vote  if  he  owned  $300  worth  of  ap- 
praised property.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  test  has  been  banned 
since  1965. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  imf  air  to  keep 
my  State  of  South  Carolina  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  on  the  basis  of  a 
situation  that  existed  in  1964  but  cer- 
tainly does  not  exist  today. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  ridiculous 
that  the  application  of  this  discrimina- 
tory act  is  invoked  if  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  registered  voters  failed  to  vote  in 
a  Presidential  election.  There  is  no  way 
to  make  people  vote  if  they  do  not  wish 
to.  People  fail  to  vote  for  various  rea- 
sons, and  one  cannot  assume  the  exis- 
tence of  some  form  of  discriminatory 
practice  if  an  arbitrary  percentage  of  reg- 
istered voters  do  not  participate. 

One  of  the  reasons  citizens  do  not  vote 
is  apathy,  an  attitude  I  fear  Congress  is 
guilty  of  promoting  by  its  insensitlvity 
to  the  needs  of  the  greatest  number  of 
Americans.  The  rights  of  minorities 
should  be  and  can  be  protected  without 
ramrodding  legislation  through  this  Con- 
gress that  deprives  other  Americans  of 
their  basic  rights  and  privileges. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment,  and  I  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  This  amendment  No. 
729  resembles,  at  least  on  a  first  reading, 
the  amendment  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce) 
offered  yesterday,  which  was  defeated. 
I  see  that  it  is  different  in  some  respects, 
but  it  resembles  very  closely  the  amend- 
ment that  was  defeated.  It  goes  beyond 
that  Emiendment,  but  many  of  its  parts 
are  exactly  the  same.  The  amendment  to 
title  n  is  the  same  and  the  amendment 
to  title  VI  is  exactly  the  same. 

It  does  amend  section  5  In  addition, 
but  my  point  of  order,  Mr.  President,  is 
this:  Can  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina offer  an  amendment  which  covers  on 
all  fours  an  amendment  that  has  already 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  has  been  defeated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  can  be  offered  if  there  is  a 
substantial  difference,  and  the  Chair  be- 
lieves there  is  a  substantial  difference. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  stated 
yesterday  what  my  reasons  were  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  Talmadge  amendment, 
and  the  same  reasons  apply  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  imder  con- 
trolled time,  and  not  wantlnig  to  dissi- 


pate the  time  that  I  have  available  to  me, 
if  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  does 
not  have  anything  further  to  say  on  the 
amendment,  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  or  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
do  not  have  anything  to  say,  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

QTTORTXM     CAIX 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  65  Leg.] 

Allen  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Stennls 

Biden  Mansfield  Stone 

Burdick  Matbias  Tburmond 

Byrd,  McCHure  Tunney 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  Nunn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Tower 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  Is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  is  absent  due  to  a  death  In  the 
family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


Abourezk 

Hart,  Gary  W 

Baker 

Hartke 

Beall 

Haskell 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Brooke 

Helms 

Buckley 

HoUings 

Bumpers 

Hruska 

Cannon 

Huddles  ton 

Case 

Hximphrey 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Church 

Jackson 

Clark 

Javlta 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Dole 

Leahy 

Oomenlcl 

Long 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

McCleUan 

Fong 

McGee 

Ford 

McGovern 

Oarn 

Mclntyre 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Griffln 

Morgan 

Hansen 

Moss 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
Domenici  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Thurmond  amendment.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  Thurmond  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlktt), 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  w£is  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  315  Leg.) 
TEAS— 72 


Abourezk 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Baker 

GrlflSn 

Moss 

Beall 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Blden 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Johnston 

Roth 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Church 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Ciilver 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Domenici 

McGee 

Stone 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Symington 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Ford 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Oarn 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Montoya 
NAYS— 22 

Williams 

Allen 

Helms 

Scott, 

Byrd. 

HolUngs 

WUllam  L. 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Hniska 

Sparkman 

Ciirtla 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Dole 

Long 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Tower 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bartlett 
Bayh 

Bellmon 
Eastland 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  729)  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  715 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  715 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  section: 

"Sec.  102.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'maintained  on  November  1,  1964'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'maintained  on 
November  1,  1972'.". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  redesignate  section  102 
as  section  103. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  amendment  that  is  very 
simple,  easily  imderstood.  We  would  just 
change  the  triggering  date  from  Novem- 
ber 1, 1964,  to  November  1, 1972. 

I  would  say  as  a  preface  for  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  that  substan- 
tially every  provision  that  is  in  the  tem- 
porary  

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  1  min- 
ute on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  V/ILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  the  Vet- 
erans' disability  bill,  H.R.  7767,  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS  DISABILITY  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 
ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Cliair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  7767. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7767)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans  and  to  increase  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  engrossed  amendment. 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans 
Disability  Compensation  and  Survivor  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1975". 

■nXLE    I— VETERANS    DISABILITY    COM- 
PENSATION 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$32"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$35"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$59"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$65"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$89"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$98"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$122"  In  subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "$134"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$171"  In  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$188"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$211"  in  subsection 
(t)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$236"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$250"  in  subsection 
(g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$280"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$289"  in  subsection 
(h)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$324"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$325"  In  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$364"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$584"  In  subsection 
(J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$655"; 


(11)  by  striking  out  "$727"  and  "$1,017" 
in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$814"  and  "$1,139",  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$727"  in  subsection 

(I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$814"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$800"  in  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$896"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$909"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,018"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$1,017"  in  subsections 

(0)  and   (p)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,139"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$437"  In  subsection 
(r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$489";  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$654"  in  subsection 
(s)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$732". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  102.  Section  315(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$36"  in  subparagraph 

(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$61"  In  subparagraph 

(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$67"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$77"  in  subparagraph 

(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$85"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$95"  and  "$17"  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$105"  and  "$19",  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$24"  in  subparagraph 

(E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$26"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$41"  In  subparagraph 

(F)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$45"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$61"  and  "$17"  in 
subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$67"  and  "$19",  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$29"  in  subparagraph 

(II)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$32";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$55"  in  subparagraph 

(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$61". 
Sec.   103.   Section  362  of  title   38,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$150"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$175". 
.  Sec.  104.  Section  3010  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)   as  paragraph   (3);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (1)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of  in- 
creased compensation  shall  be  the  earliest 
date  as  of  which  it  is  ascertainable  that  an 
Increase  in  disability  had  occurred,  If  appli- 
cation is  received  within  one  year  from  such 
date.". 

TITLE     II— SURVIVORS     DEPENDENCY 
AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  201.  Section  411  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  a  widow,  based  on  the 
pay  grade  of  her  decettsed  husband,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the  following 
table : 


"Pay  grade 

E-1 

E-2 

E-3  -— 

E-4 

E-5 

E-6 

E-7 

E-8 

E-9 

W-1    

W-2 

W-3 

W-4    

O-l 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 


Monthly  rate 

-—  $241 

—     248 

256 

270 

278 

284 

298 

—     315 

'329 

304 

316 

— 326 

344 

304 

315 

337 

356 


0-5 
0-6 
0-7 


392 
441 
478 


0-6 523 

0-9 662 

O-IO «616 

"  '  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force, 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas- 
ter chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at 
the  applicable  time  designated  by  sec.  403 
of  this  title,  the  widow's  rate  shall  be  $354. 

""If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time  desig- 
nated by  sec.  402  of  this  title,  the  widow's 
rate  shall  be  $660. 

"(b)  If  there  Is  a  widow  with  one  or  more 
children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a 
deceased  veteran,  the  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  paid  monthly  to 
the  widow  shall  be  Increased  by  $29  for  each 
such  child. 

"(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payable  to  a  widow 
shall  be  increased  by  $72  if  she  is  (1)  s 
patient  in  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless 
or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  413  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Whenever  there  Is  no  widow  of  a  deceased 
veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation,  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  shall  be  paid  in 
equal  shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased 
veteran  at  the  following  monthly  rates : 

"(1)  One  child.  $121. 

"(2)  Two  children,  $175. 

"(3)  Three  children,  $225. 

"(4)  More  than  three  children,  $225,  plus 
$45   for  each  child   In  excess   of  three.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  414 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$64"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$72". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$108"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$121". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$55"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$62". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  make  a  detailed  study  of 
claims  for  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation relating  to  veterans,  as  defined  In 
section  101(2),  title  (38),  United  States 
Code,  who  at  time  of  death  during  the  six- 
month  period  September  1,  1975.  to  March  1. 
1976,  were  receiving  disability  compensation 
from  the  Veterans*  Administration  based 
upon  a  rating  total  and  permanent  in  nature. 

(b)  The  report  of  such  study  shall  Include 
(1)  the  number  of  the  described  cases:  (2) 
the  number  of  cases  In  which  the  specified 
benefit  was  denied;  (3)  an  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  each  such  denial;  (4)  an  analysis 
of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  been  en- 
countered by  the  claimant  In  attempting 
to  establish  that  the  death  of  the  veteran 
concerned  was  connected  with  his  or  her 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  (5)  data  regard- 
ing the  current  financial  status  of  the  widow, 
widower,  children,  and  parents  in  each  case 
of  denial;  and  (6)  an  analysis  of  whether 
there  has  been  a  significant  Increase  In  the 
use  of  discretionary  authority  consistent 
with  revised  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram guide  instructions  Issued  March  27, 
1975  concerning  rating  practices  and  proce- 
dures. 

(c)  The  report  together  with  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deemus  appropriate  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
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President    of    the    Senate    not    later    than 
October  1, 1976. 

TITLE  m — EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  301.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  Augrist  1, 1975. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, I  rise  to  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
H.R.  7767,  as  amended,  the  Veterans'  Dis- 
ability Compensation  and  Survivor  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1975.  This  is  a  compromise 
version  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives returned  to  the  Senate  after  unan- 
imously approving  it  Tuesday,  July  22. 
The  compromise  measure,  which  affects 
nearly  2.2  million  disabled  veterans  and 
369.000  survivors  of  veterans  who  died 
in  service  to  their  country  would  do  the 
following: 

First,  provide  a  10-percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  the  rate  of  disability 
compensation  for  those  veterans  rated 
50  percent  disabled  or  less  and  a  12-per- 
cent increase  for  more  severely  disabled 
veterans  rated  60  percent  to  totally  and 
permanently  disabled ; 

Second,  provide  a  10-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  the  rates  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents  of  veterans 
whose  disabilities  are  rated  50  percent 
or  more; 

Third,  provide  an  increase  in  the  an- 
nual clothing  allowance  of  $25  for  those 
veterans  who  because  of  a  compensable 
disability  wear  or  use  a  prosthetic  or 
orthopedic  appliance,  including  a  wheel- 
chair, which  tends  to  wear  out  or  tear 
their  clothing,  from  $150  to  $175; 


Fourth,  provide  that  the  effective  date 
of  award  of  increased  compensation  shall 
be  the  earliest  date  it  is  ascertainable 
that  an  increase  in  disability  occurred 
if  the  application  is  received  within  a 
year  of  such  date; 

Fifth,  provide  a  12-percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  the  rates  payable  for  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation. 
Die,  for  widows  and  children  as  well  as 
additional  allowances  for  those  in  receipt 
of  Die  and  death  compensation  in  need 
of  aid  and  attendance; 

Sixth,  provide  for  a  study  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion— to  be  submitted  by  October  1, 
1976 — of  application  for  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation,  DIC,  by  widows 
of  veterans  who  had  disabilities  rated 
total  and  permanent  at  the  time  of 
death,  which  shall  include  an  analysis  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  discretionary  author- 
ity by  the  VA  in  claim  awards;  and 

Seventh,  provide  that  the  effective  date 
for  all  increases  will  be  August  1,  1975. 

To  briefly  review  the  history  of  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  today.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  the  House  passed 
a  compensation  measure  on  June  16, 
1975  which  would  have  provided  disabil- 
ity compensation  increases  ranging  from 
6  to  10  percent  depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  disability  and  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  survivor  benefits  for  widows 
of  veterans  who  died  of  service-connected 
causes.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  unanimously  reported  my  bill,  S. 


1597,  on  June  19,  which  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  full  Senate  on  June  23. 
The  text  of  S.  1597  was  then  substituted 
for  the  text  of  the  earlier  passed  H.R. 
7767  and  the  bill  as  amended  was  re- 
turned to  the  House. 

Following  that  action,  intensive  dis- 
cussions occurred  between  the  two  com- 
mittees. While  the  compromise  version 
does  not  contain  all  that  I  would  have 
hoped  for,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  reasonable 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate-passed  bills.  The 
Increases  of  from  10  to  12  percent  should 
generally  cover  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  which  has  occurred  since  rates 
were  last  adjusted  in  May  1974.  As  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  slowed 
considerably  in  recent  months. 

Although  I  believe  the  higher  Senate- 
passed  increases  of  12  to  14  percent  were 
fully  justified,  our  committee  members 
were  cognizant  of  the  views  expressed  by 
our  counterparts  in  the  House  concern- 
ing restrictive  policy  interpretations  fol- 
lowed by  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
as  well  as  the  administration's  continu- 
ing opposition  to  any  increases  above 
5  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  table  comparing 
disability  compensation  rates  under  pres- 
ent law  and  those  proposed  under  the 
compromise  version  of  H.R.  7767  before 
you  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 
ordered  printed  as  follows: 


TABLE-COMPARISON  OF  COMPENSATION  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  H.R.  7767,  COMPROMISE  VERSION 


Disability 


(a) 
<b) 
(0 
(d) 
(e) 

k 

(i) 
(J) 


(D 


(m) 


(n) 


Rated  at  10  pefcmt 

Rated  at  20  percmt 

Rated  at  30  percent. 

Rated  at  40  percent 

Rated  at  50  percent 

Rated  at  60  percent 

Rated  at  70  percent 

Rated  at  80  percent 

Rated  at  90  percent. 

Rated  at  total 

Limit  for  veterans  receiving  payments  under  (a)  to 
(j)  above  

Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hands,  both 
feet,  1  foot  and  1  hand,  blindness  in  both  eyes 
(S/200  visual  acuity  or  less),  permanently  bed- 
ridden or  so  helpless  as  to  require  regular  aid 
and  attendance 

Anatomical  loss  of  use  of  2  extremities  so  as  to 
prevent  natural  elbow  or  knee  action  with 
prosthesis  In  place,  blind  in  both  eyes,  rendering 
veteran  so  helpless  as  to  require  regular  aid  ana 
attendance 

Anatomical  loss  of  2  extremities  so  near  shoulder 
or  hip  as  to  prevent  use  of  prosthesis,  anatomical 
loss  of  both  eyes 


H.R.  7767, 

Present 

compromise 

Number  of 

law 

version 

veterans 

*? 

135 

867,  474 

59 

65 

343, 550 

89 

98 

314, 173 

122 

134 

179, 542 

171 

188 

112,546 

211 

236 

115,104 

250 

280 

75,348 

289 

324 

37,  380 

325 

364 

13,016 

584 

655 

122,215 

727 


814 


800      896 
909     1,018 


9,129 

5,387 
1,602 


Disability 


H.R.  7767. 
Present  compromise      Number  of 
law  version  veterans 


Limit  for  veterans  receiving  payments  under  (I)  to 
(n)  above 

(0)  Disability  under  conditions  entitling  veteran  to  2  or 
more  of  the  rates  provided  In  (I)  through  (n),  no 
condition  being  considered  twice  in  the  deter- 
mination, or  total  deafness  in  combination  with 
total  blindness  (5  200  visual  acuity  or  less) 

(p)  If  disabilities  exceed  requirements  of  any  rates  pre- 
scribed, Administrator  of  VA  may  allow  next 
higher  rate  or  an  intermediate  rate,  but  In  no 
case  may  compensation  exceed... 

(r)  If  veteran  entitled  to  compensation  under  (o)  or  to 
the  maximum  rate  under  (p),  and  is  in  need  or 
regular  aid  and  attendance,  he  shall  receive  a 
special  allowance  of  the  amount  indicated  at 
right  for  aid  and  attendance  in  addition  to  what- 
ever he  is  receiving  under  (o)  or  (p) 

(s)  Disability  rated  as  total,  plus  additional  dlsabiiity 
independently  ratable  at  60  percent  or  over,  or 
permanently  housebound 


1,017 

1,139 

29 

1,017 

1,139 

6,370 

437 

489 

8,285 

654 

732 

7,135 

Total  number  of  cases  affected 2,211,915 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unaimous  consent  that  the  following 
table  comparing  existing  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  rates — DIC — 
with  those  contained  in  H.R.  7767  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 
ordered  printed  as  follows: 

TABLE— COMPARISON  OF  DIC  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT 
WW  AND  H.R.  7767,  COMPROMISE  VERSION 


Pay  grade 


Present  law 


H.R.  7767, 

compromise 

version 


Estimated 
number 
of  DIC 
widows- 
fiscal  year 
1976 


Pay  pade 


Present  law 


H.R.  7767, 

compromise 

version 


Estimated 

number 

of  DIC 

widows — 

fiscal  year 

1976 


E-6.. 
E-7.. 
E-8.. 
E-9.. 
W-1. 
W-2. 
W-3. 


E-1. 
E-2. 
E-3. 
E-«. 
E-5. 


{215 
221 
228 
241 
248 


241 
248 
255 
270 
278 


38,900 
24,400 
21,200 
20,000 
19.700 


0-1.. 
0-2.. 
0-3.. 
0-4.. 
0-5.. 
0-*.. 
0-7.. 
0-8.. 
0-9.. 
O-IO. 


254 
266 
281 
294 
271 
282 
291 
307 
271 
281 
301 
318 
350 
394 
427 
467 
502 
549 


284 
298 
315 
329 
304 
316 
326 
344 
304 
315 
337 
356 
392 
441 
478 
523 
562 
615 


18, 260 

19,700 

2,400 

1,100 

1,200 

1,800 

640 

680 

3,300 

6,100 

9,500 

8,100 

6,800 

5,500 

440 

420 

90 

40 


Mr.  HARTKE.  The  first  full  year  cost 
of  the  compromise  version  is  estimated 
to  be  $490.7  million.  This  compared  with 
an  original  House  bill  cost  of  $394.8  mil- 
lion and  the  original  Senate-passed 
measure,  which  would  have  had  a  full- 
year  cost  of  $583.4  million.  Since  the 
measure  will  become  effective  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1975.  the  fiscal  year  1976  cost  will 
be  even  less  than  that  at  $449.4  million. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the 
House  agreed  to  accept  two  other  Sen- 
ate provisions  which  I  believe  are  of  im- 
portance. The  first  is  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease from  $150  to  $175  in  the  annual 
clothing  allowance  payable  to  those  eli- 
gible disabled  veterans  who  wear  or  use 
prosthetic  or  orthopedic  appliances 
which  tend  to  wear  out  or  tear  their 
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clothing.  Currently  52,273  veterans  re- 
ceive such  a  clothing  allowance. 

Second,  the  House  also  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate -passed  liberalization  of 
the  effective  date  of  a  VA  award  of  in- 
creased compensation  as  provided  in  the 
original  Senate-passed  measure,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  an  award  of  an  increase  in 
compensation  will  be  the  earliest  date  as 
of  which  it  is  ascertainable  that  an  in- 
crease in  disability  occured  provided  the 
application  is  received  within  1  year  of 
such  date. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  one  item 
that  occasioned  more  discussion  than 
any  other,  was  the  Senate  provision 
granting  automatic  entitlement  to  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation, 
DIC,  to  survivors  of  veterans  who  were 
rated  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
for  a  period  of  1  year  or  more  at  the  time 
of  their  death. 

A  study  submitted  earlier  this  year  of 
claims  for  DIC  benefits  by  such  widows — 
pursuant  to  section  207  of  Public  Law 
93-295 — found  that  nearly  25  percent  of 
those  claims  were  rejected.  In  recom- 
mending that  the  Senate  enact  provi- 
sions providing  automatic  entitlement 
and  survivor  benefits  to  those  widows 
who  had  been  married  to  veterans  whose 
disabilities  were  rated  total  and  perma- 
nent in  nature,  the  committee  report 
noted  the  difficulties  often  encountered 
in  establishing  service-connection  when 
the  overall  effect  of  the  disability  on  a 
veteran  was  frequently  imknown. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  relevant 
excerpts  from  the  committee  report  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  many  of 
these  denials  were  caused  by  the  VA's  faUiire, 
despite  however  well-meaning  claims  adjudi- 
cators may  be,  to  take  into  account  ade- 
quately the  total  Impact  of  a  total  and  per- 
manent disability.  Such  a  condition  may  be 
a  contributing  factor  to  a  death  resulting 
from  a  disease  or  dysfunction,  which  of  Itself 
may  not  be  regarded  as  service  connected  In 
origin.  Existing  procedures,  often  do  not  take 
into  account  the  recognized  fact  that  cata- 
strophic disabilities  cannot  be  isolated  In 
the  body  to  one  organ,  one  limb  or  particu- 
lar dysfimctlon,  but  rather  affects  In  one  way 
or  another  a  person's  entire  physical  and 
mental  system. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  testified, 
for  example,  that: 

In  many  Instances,  even  though  a  claimant 
may  submit  medical  evidence  which  supports 
the  claim  for  contributory  cause  of  death, 
DIC  benefits  are  denied  by  the  VA  on  the 
basis  of  difference  In  medical  opinion.  This 
holds  true  even  in  cases  where  a  veteran 
prior  to  his  death  had  a  service-connected 
dlsabilit;,-  permanent  and  total  in  nature  of 
many  years  duration.  .  .  .  We  hold  to  the 
view  that  such  a  total  disability  must  In  and 
of  themselves  virtually  affect  the  general 
wellbelng  of  a  veteran  and  therefore  ma- 
terially hasten  the  death  process. 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  testi- 
fied: 

How  can  you  justify  to  his  widow  or  his 
children  that  once  the  veteran  Is  dead,  we  no 
longer  have  a  responsibility  to  you?  Any  vet- 
eran determined  to  be  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  has  suffered  a  traumatic  in- 
jury to  substantially  shorten  his  life  expec- 
tancy. In  the  instance  of  a  spinal  Injury,  he 
Is  expected  to  live  to  the  age  of  67,  sub- 
rtantially  less  than  a  normal  life  expectancy, 
fitcesslve  strain  on  certain  vital  organs,  sus- 
ceptability  to  Infection  and  accident,  dras- 
tically shorten  the  number  of  years  he  will  be 
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able  to  live  and  provide  for  his  family.  This 
affliction  Is  again  a  result  of  service  to  his 
country  and  the  responsibility  Is  ours. 

The  Committee  further  believes  that  pres- 
ent practice  also  falls  to  acknowledge  ade- 
quately that  a  total  and  permanent  disability 
can  severely  shorten  life  expectancy  of  a  vet- 
eran. The  American  Legion  testified  that: 

Ratings  of  disability  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration  schedule  for  rating  disabUi- 
tles  do  not  take  into  consideration  reduced 
life  expectancy  flowing  from  total  service- 
connected  disability. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  At  the  same  time  the 
committee  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  even  if  there  was  no  ambiguity 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  death,  that 
other  factors  justified  the  awarding  of 
DIC  benefits  and  that  such  action  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  special  rec- 
ognition that  veterans  laws  confer  to 
those  who  are  married  to  veterans  with 
disabilities  rated  total  and  permanent 
in  nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
relevant  committee  excerpts  concerning 
this  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Aside  from  the  difficult  question  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  death  was  service 
connected,  there  is  the  additional  and  equal- 
ly Important  question  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  those  the  totaUy  disabled  veteran 
leaves  behind.  According  to  the  study  sub- 
mitted by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
total  income  of  those  veterans'  widows  denied 
Die  benefits  averaged  $2,621  a  year.  The 
American  Legion  in  Its  testimony  noted  that : 
Because  of  the  severity  of  this  level  of  dis- 
ability, veterans  so  rated  have  a  reduced 
earning  capacity.  Both  reduced  life  expect- 
ancy and  diminished  earnings  resulting  from 
such  disability  deny  the  survivors  an  econ- 
omic status  they  might  otherwise  have  ex- 
perienced. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  further 
testified : 

Any  veteran  who  suffers  from  physical  and 
economic  effects  of  a  total  service-connected 
disability  should  have  the  statutory  assur- 
ance that  upon  his  death,  his  widow  and 
children  will  receive  the  measiu'e  of  security 
available  for  DIC  entitlement.  It  has  long 
been  our  contention  that  totally  disabled 
veterans  due  to  the  economic  Impairment 
caused  by  a  service-connected  disability  are 
not  in  a  position  to  provide  any  substan- 
tial financial  security  for  their  families  fol- 
lowing their  death. 

The  meager  economic  resources  available 
to  widows  as  reported  In  the  VA's  study  would 
appear  to  strongly  support  this  contention. 
Further,    special     recognition     for    those 
married  to  veterans  with  disabilities  total 
and  permanent  In  nature  would  not  be  uni- 
que. For  example,  educational  and  training 
assistance    benefits   are    currently    provided 
under  chapter  35  of  title  38,  tJnlted  States 
Code.  Second,  medical  benefits  are  authorized 
for  the  spouses  of  totaUy  disabled  veterans 
under  the   CHAMPVA  program,  created   by 
the  Veterans  Health  Care  E.xpansion  Act  of 
1973    (Public   Law   93-82).   And   finally.   Job 
counseling,  training,  and  placement  assist- 
ance under  chapter  41  of  title  38,  United 
States    Code,    was    made    available    to    this 
group    under    the    Vietnam    Era    Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law   93-508).   Thus,   automatic  entitle- 
ment to  DIC  benefits  would  be  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  special  status  we  accord  to 
the   spouses   of   severely   disabled    veterans. 
Further,  the  assurance  of  this  additional  In- 
come for  the  survivors  should  provide  peace 
of  mind  for  severely  disabled  veterans  dur- 
ing their  lifetime  with  the  knowledge  that 
their    widows    and    children   will    be    cared 
for  after  their  death. 


Thus,  the  Committee  believes  that  even 
In  these  cases  where  there  Is  no  ambiguity 
with  respect  to  service  connection,  a  strong 
argument  can  be  made  for  compassionate 
generosity  to  this  group  of  widows  who  have 
devoted  so  much  of  their  lives  to  their  totally 
disabled  veteran  spouses. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  discussions  that 
ensued  with  the  House  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fair  characterization  to  say 
that  while  they  were  concerned  with  the 
difficulties  of  establishing  service  con- 
nection, particularly  in  those  cases  where 
veterans  were  rated  total  and  permanent 
in  nature,  they  were  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  reasoning  for  awarding  DIC 
benefits  in  those  cases  where  there  was 
no  possible  question  about  service  con- 
nection such  as  where  the  veteran  may 
have  died  of  accidental  causes  in  a  plane 
crash,  for  example. 

The  House  Committee  was  aware,  as 
was  the  Senate,  of  revised  program  guide 

instructions  issued  on  March  27   1975 

subsequent  to  the  VA's  required  report 
to  the  Congress — concerning  rating  prac- 
tices and  procedures.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  guide,  according  to  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director,  was  "to  reemphasize 
and  encourage  more  equitable  use  of  the 
broad  discretionary  power"  which  pre- 
sumably would  have  been  applied  to  in- 
clude a  large  segment  of  the  25  percent 
of  those  widows  whose  claims  were 
turned  down.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  revised  program  guide  instruc- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

March  27,  1975. 
Department  op  Veterans  Benefits, 
Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Department  of  Veteran  Benefits  PG  21-1, 
"Program  Guide,  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sion", Is  changed  as  follows: 

Pages  P-2-1  and  P-2-2:  Insert  these  pages 
attached. 

These  pages  are  added  to  reemphasize  and 
encourage  a  more  equitable  use  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  which  Is  vested  In  the  rat- 
ing boards  by  controlling  regulations  and 
Instructions  pertaining  to  contributory  cause 
of  death. 

J.  C.  Peckarsky, 
Acting  Director,  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sion Service. 

Rating  Practicks  and  Procedures 

DEATH 

The  purpose  of  this  program  guide  Is  to 
reemphasize  and  encourage  a  more  equitable 
use  of  the  broad  discretionary  power  which 
Is  vested  In  the  rating  boards  by  controlling 
regulations  and  Instructions  pertaining  to 
contributory  cause.  Toward  this  end,  tha 
provisions  of  VAR  1312(C)  and  PG  21-1, 
section  P-l,  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
applied. 

In  giving  more  thought  as  to  how  a  serv- 
ice-connected condition  can  contribute  to 
death,  the  following  should  be  considered 
by  the  rating  board: 

(1)  Does  It  Impair  the  general  health  of 
the  Individual  so  that  he  or  she  Is  less  able 
to  ward  off  the  effects  of  disease  or  trauma? 

(2)  Does  It  act  together  with  other  condi- 
tions so  as  to  produce  a  combined  effect  that 
overwhelms  the  Individual's  natural  de- 
fenses? 

(3)  Does  it  deprive  his  body  of  Its  built-in 
reserve  capabilities  such  as  when  one  lung, 
or  one  kidney  Is  removed  and  death  Is  later 
due  to  a  non-service  connected  Involvement 
of  the  paired  organ? 
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(4)  Does  it  leave  a  vital  organ  so  damaged 
that  It  renders  It  Incapable  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  an  unrelated  superimposed  path- 
ology such  as  a  viral  pneumonia  upon  fl- 
brotlc  lungs? 

(5)  Does  it  materially  adversely  affect  the 
natural  psyche  to  live,  leading  in  the  obvious 
cases  to  suicide  and  in  the  more  subtle  cases 
to  subconscious  behavior  patterns,  such  as 
alcoholism,  gluttony  and  drug  addiction;  or 
such  as  a  profound  and  total  disregard  of 
normal  self  care  measures  leading  inevitably 
to  fatal  consequences?  These  mental  proc- 
esses are  often  observed  in  psychotics  and 
psychoneurotics  with  severe  symptoms  bor- 
dering on  psychosis  and  those  with  very 
Incapacitating  conditions  such  as  paraplegia, 
gross  mutilation  and  disfigurement. 

During  the  rating  board's  deliberation,  the 
following  guideposts  should  trigger  in-depth 
consideration  of  the  issue  of  contributory 
cause  of  death: 

Does  he  have  service  connection  for: 

(1)  A  cardiovascular  condition? 

(2)  A  genitourinary  condition? 

(3)  Other  Involvement  of  a  vital  organ? 

(4)  A  chronic  constitutional  disease? 

(5)  A  disability  ratable  at  50%  or  more? 
Minor   service-connected  disabilities  of  a 

static  nature  which  do  not  affect  a  vital 
organ  do  not  as  a  general  rule,  play  a  part 
in  hastening  death  from  an  unrelated  dis- 
ease. It  Is  to  be  recognized,  however,  that 
these  disabilities  of  low  evaluation  can  In- 
crease in  severity  prior  to  and  at  time  of 


death  and  may  as  an  active  process  become 
a  material  factor  in  hastening  death. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  While  some  skepticism 
was  initially  expressed  by  the  Senate  as 
to  the  operation  of  this  program  guide. 
House  committee  staff  members  in- 
formed their  Senate  counterparts  that 
they  have  been  notified  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  there  will  be  great 
liberality  in  the  exercise  of  discretionary 
author!^  in  all  cases  where  claims 
should  not  clearly  be  excluded  as  in  the 
case  of  accidental  death. 

Accordingly,  another  study  similar  to 
that  lequired  by  section  207  of  Public 
Law  93-295  has  been  directed  which  will 
include  "an  analysis  of  whether  there 
has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  use 
of  discretionary  authority  consistent 
with  program  guide  instructions  issued 
March  27,  1975,  concerning  rating  prac- 
tices and  procedures."  As  my  distin- 
guished counterpart  on  the  House  side, 
Chairman  Roberts  noted  during  consid- 
eration of  the  compromise  measure  oh 
Tuesday,  July  22,  "should  the  follow-up 
study  show  that  the  desired  results  are 
not  being  obtained  appropriate  legisla- 
tive action  will  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs." 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 

TABLE— 5-YR  COST  OF  H.R.  7767  COMPROMISE  VERSION 
|ln  millions  of  dollars, 


equal  if  not  greater  vigilance  will  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Senate  committee  and  if 
the  liberalized  use  of  discretionary  au- 
thority is  not  followed  legislative  action 
will  result  next  October  as  surely  as  the 
World  Series. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  House  bill 
contains  one  provision  not  found  in  the 
original  Senate  bill,  which  relates  to  the 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram. A  similar  provision  is  included  in 
S.  1911,  the  Veterans  Insurance  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1975,  currently  pending  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Insurance,  chaired  by  Senator  Stone. 
Hearings  on  the  House  provision  as  well 
as  other  amendments  will  be  scheduled 
following  the  August  recess.  In  order 
that  we  may  consider  all  amendments 
affecting  the  insurance  program  and  re- 
ceive the  views  of  interested  parties,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  House  amendment 
would  be  dropped  without  prejudice 
pending  a  more  thorough  examination 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  showing  the  5-year 
cost  of  H.R.  7767,  compromise  version, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 


Provision 


Fiscal  year  cost 


1976 


Transition 
period 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


10-to  12-percent  increase  in  disability  compensation 

10-percent  increase  in  additional  allowances  for  dependents. 

$2b  increase  in  clothing  allowance 

l2-percent  increase  in  DIG  for  widows '.'."'. 
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356.1 

12.2 

1.4 

79.7 


97.0 
3.3 
1.2 

21.8 


387.5 

13.2 

1.4 

8.4 


386.0 

12.3 

1.5 

89.6 


385.0 

13.1 

1.5 

90.5 


383.7 

13.1 

1.5 

91.4 


449.4 


122.1 


489.1 


488.8 


488.6 


488.2 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
believe  It  would  be  useful  for  my  col- 
leagues to  insert  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  compromise  bill  in  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows : 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  and  EIxplana- 

TioN  OF  H.R.  7767,  Compromise  Version 
Section  1 

This  section  provides  that  the  proposed 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Veterans  Disability 
Compensation  and  Sur.ivor  Benefits  Act  of 
1975." 

title  I — VETERANS  DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION 

Section  101 

Subsection  (a)  provides  increases  In  the 
basic  rates  of  service-connected  disability 
compensation  payable  under  section  314  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  ranging  from 
10  to  12  percent  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  severity  of  disability.  Increases  of  10  per- 
cent are  provided  for  disabilities  rated  10  to 
60  percent.  Increases  of  12  percent  are  pro- 
vided for  disabilities  rated  60  to  totally  and 
permanently  disabled.  Currently,  a  veteran 
with  a  10-percent  disability  receives  $32 
monthly  and  a  veteran  with  a  disability  rated 
at  100  percent  receives  $584.  The  rates  would 
be  Increased  to  $35  and  $655,  respectively. 
An  increase  of  14  percent  Is  provided  for  all 
higher  statutory  awards  Involving  combina- 
tions of  severe  disabilities. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  administrative 
adjustment  consistent  with  the  rate  increases 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  of  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  payable  to  persons 


under  section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857  who 

are   not   In  receipt  of  compensation  under 

chapter  11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Section  102 

This  section  provides  increases  in  the  addi- 
tional allowances  payable  under  section  315 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code  to  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  with  spouses, 
children,  and  dependent  parents  when  the 
veteran  is  rated  50  percent  or  more  disabled. 
These  allowances  are  Increased  by  10  percent 
and  would  affect  approximately  365,000 
veterans. 
j  Section  103 

This  section  would  provide  an  increase  In 
the  clothing  allowance  of  $25  payable  under 
section  362  to  any  veteran  who  because  of  his 
compensable  disability  wears  or  uses  a  pros- 
thetic or  orthopedic  appliance,  Including  a 
wheelchair,  which  tends  to  wear  out  or  tear 
his  clothing,  from  $150  to  $175. 

Section  104 
This  section  would  provide  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  an  award  of  Increased  compen- 
sation shall  be  the  earliest  date  at  which  It 
Is  ascertainable  that  an  increase  in  disability 
occurred  if  the  application  is  received  within 
one  year  from  such  date.  This  amendment 
Is  consistent  with  amendments  concerning 
pension  awards  made  last  year  by  Public  Law 
93-177. 

TITLE    n BTTRVrvORS    DEPENDENCY    AND 

INDEMNITT    COMPENSATION 

Section  201 

Subsection  (a)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 

dependency    and    indemnity    compensation 

(DIG)    payable    under   section   411    to    the 

widows   of   veterans   who   died   of   service- 


connected  causes.  Currently,  the  minimum 
amount  of  DIG  payable  is  for  the  widow  of  a 
veteran  who  attained  the  grade  of  E-1,  $216 
monthly,  ranging  upward  to  the  DIG  pay- 
able to  the  widow  of  a  veteran  who  attained 
the  grade  of  O-lO,  of  $549  per  month.  These 
rates  would  be  Increased  by  12  percent  or 
$241  per  month  for  an  E-1  up  to  $615  per 
month  for  an  O-IO. 

Subsection  (b)  would  Increase  the  addi- 
tional monthly  allowance  payable  under  sec- 
tion 411(b)  to  a  widow  receiving  DIG  for 
each  chUd  under  eighteen  by  14  percent  from 
$26  to  $29. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  a  12  percent 
Increase  In  the  additional  allowance  payable 
under  section  411(c)  to  a  widow  In  receipt 
of  DIG  who  is  in  need  of  aid  and  attendance 
from  $64  per  month  to  $72. 

Section  202 
-  This  section  would  provide  a  12  percent 
Increase  In  the  rates  of  DIG  payable  under 
section  413  for  children  when  there  Is  no 
widow  entitled.  Currently  the  rates  range 
from  $108  for  one  child  to  $201  for  three 
chUdren  plus  $40  per  month  for  each  addi- 
tional child.  The  Increases  woiild  provide 
rates  of  $121  to  $225,  respectively,  with  $46 
for  each  additional  child. 

Section  203 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  a  12-percent 
Increase  In  the  additional  allowance  payable 
under  section  414(a)  to  a  child  eligible  for 
DIG  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  Is  permanently  Incapable  of  self-sup- 
port from  $64  to  $72  per  month. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  an  Increase 
of  12  percent  In  the  additional  allowance 
(from   $108    to   $121    per   month)    payable 
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under  section  414(b)  to  a  widow  receiving 
DIG  when  there  Is  a  child  eligible  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  and  is  perma- 
nently incapable  of  self-support. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  a  12-percept 
increase  (from  $55  per  month  to  $62)  In  ihe 
additional  allowance  payable  under  section 
414(c)  to  a  widow  In  receipt  of  DIG  when 
there  Is  a  child  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion approved  under  section  104. 
Section  204 

This  section  directs  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  study  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  October  1, 
1976  of  claims  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  (DIG)  by  widows  of  veterans 
who  at  the  time  of  their  death  had  a  dis- 
ability rated  total  and  permanent  in  nature, 
with  particular  attention  toward  the  dis- 
position of  these  cases,  the  difficulty  in  proof 
of  service-connected  death,  an  examination 
of  the  current  financial  situation  of  those 
widows  and  families  denied  DIG,  and  an 
analysis  of  whether  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  the  use  of  discretionary 
authority  consistent  with  the  revised  Vet- 
erans' Administration  program  guide  Issued 
March  27,  1975  concerning  rating  practices 
and  procedures. 

TITLE    ni EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Section  301 
Provides  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  August  1,  1975. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  bill  is  worthy  of  our  support  and  I 
urge  that  we  act  on  it  immediately  to 
send  it  forward  to  the  President,  who 
I  hope  recognizing  the  need  and  justi- 
fication for  this  measure,  will  sign  it 
promptly  into  law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  H.R.  7767,  which  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  bill  on  disability  compensa- 
tion. 

Originally,  the  Senate  bill  provided  for 
a  12-  to  14-percent  increase  in  compensa- 
tion rates,  while  the  House  bill  contained 
a  6-  to  10-percent  increase  in  the  rates. 
The  compromise  version  will  provide  a 
10-percent  increase  in  the  rates  for  dis- 
disabled  veterans  who  are  rated  50  per- 
cent or  less  disabled,  and  will  provide  a 
12-percent  increase  in  rates  for  veterans 
who  are  60  percent  or  more  disabled. 

The  bill  will  also  provide  a  12-percent 
increase  in  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  benefits  for  survivors  of 
service-connected  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  become  ef- 
fective August  1,  1975,  and  will  increase 
the  clothing  allowance  for  disabled  vet- 
erans who  must  wear  or  use  prosthetic 
or  orthopedic  appliances  which  tend  to 
wear  out  their  clothing  from  $150  to  $175 
per  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  compromise,  and 
that  the  provisions  are  meritorious.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  In  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill,  H.R.  7767. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  as  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee  for  his 
courtesy. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  Certain  provisions  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, substantially  all  of  the  rights  that 
are  in  the  temporary  legislation  are  in 
the  permanent  legislation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  principal  difflerence  re- 
lates to  the  burden  of  proof. 

Under  the  permanent  provisions  of 
the  law,  the  Government  must  prove  its 
case.  Under  the  temporary  provisions  of 
the  law  there  is  a  presumption  of  wrong- 
doing that  has  to  be  overcome  by  the 
State  covered  by  the  temporary  provi- 
sions. 

My  amendment  would  change  the  date 
of  the  factual  situation  from  1964  to 
1972. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  this  triggering  provision  apply  to 
some  of  the  States — and  let  me  just  read 
the  triggering  provision: 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  In  any  State  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  state  which  (1)  the  Attorney 
General  determines  maintained  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus determines  that  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  there- 
in were  registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or 
that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  per- 
sons voted  in  the  presidential  election  of 
November  1964. 

In  my  own  State  of  Virginia  since  this 
bill  was  enacted — and  I  ask  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  to  assist  me  for  just  a 
moment,  if  he  will — Virginia  has  had 
more  than  2,200  requests  for  preclear- 
ance.  We  have  had  to  submit  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  preclearance 
more  than  2,200  times  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  these  were  local  items  where  we 
would  change  the  location  of  a  precinct 
boundary  line.  It  has  been  a  nuisance. 

This  is  a  computer  printout  that  I  have 
in  my  hand.  That  is  all  it  is,  a  computer 
printout  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  shows  the  more  than  2,200 
submissions  that  one  State  has  had  to 
make.  Only  8  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  more  than  2,200  submissions. 
There  has  been  no  allegation  of  wrong- 
doing on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

If  this  law  is  extended,  we  go  back  to 
the  November  1964  date  for  a  determina- 
tion. 

Our  State  has  eliminated  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  for  a  literacy  test. 
The  requirement  has  been  removed  from 
the  constitution  of  Virginia,  the  statute 
under  which  the  literacy  test  existed.  It 
has  been  repealed.  So  in  Virginia  we  have 
no  literacy  test.  There  was  a  referendum 
of  the  people  in  1971  in  which  the  people 
of  Virginia  decided  they  did  not  want  a 
literacy  test  and  removed  it  from  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  note  on 
this  computer  printout  the  county  of 


Buchanan  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
our  State. 

I  might  say  that  county  has  the  deep- 
est coal  mine  in  all  of  North  America. 
That  was  not,  however,  the  point  for 
which  I  asked  my  colleague  to  yield. 

The  county  of  Buchanan,  which  was 
forced  to  come  to  Washington  to  change 
some  of  its  electoral  procedures,  does  not 
have  ne  single  black  in  the  entire  county, 
not  one.  Yet  it  was  forced  to  come  to 
Washington  to  get  clearance  for  its 
electoral  procedures.  What  nonsense. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  My  col- 
league is  giving  an  example,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  there 
was  a  desire  to  change  a  petition  within 
the  city  registrar's  oflSce.  Again,  the 
State  of  Virginia  had  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Fred- 
ericksburg and  obtain  approval.  The 
Attorney  General  is  given  60  days  in 
which  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  wants 
to  object.  If  we  want  to  hold  registration 
out  in  a  shopping  center,  for  example, 
to  encourage  more  people  to  vote,  we 
cannot  do  that  because  we  have  to  give 
60  days  notice  and  get  approval  before 
we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  more  of  a  nui- 
sance. We  have  the  one  man,  one  vote 
rule.  Virginia  is  growing  a  little  faster 
than  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  northern 
Virginia  particularly,  the  Richmond 
area,  and  the  Norfolk  area.  Naturally, 
precinct  boundaries  must  be  changed 
from  time  to  time.  But  they  cannot  be 
changed,  even  though  under  our  State 
law  they  are  changed  by  order  of  our 
circuit  court.  Petition  is  filed  and  the 
circuit  court  approves  it.  But  that  is  not 
good  enough.  We  have  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  have  the  determination 
made  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General.  The 
alternative,  of  course,  is  to  go  to  the 
Federal  court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, not  even  a  Federal  court  in  Virginia. 

From  1975  we  go  back  11  years  to 
determine  the  facts  that  trigger  a  given 
State  under  this  nuisance  law. 

If  the  House  agrees  with  the  amend- 
ment and  the  extension  actually  is  only 
for  7  years,  of  course,  that  will  be  up  to 
18  years  that  you  go  back  to  get  the 
facts  to  determine  whether  you  dis- 
criminate against  a  particular  State. 
And  it  is  discrimination  because  It  does 
not  apply  all  over  the  country.  We  are 
talking  about  discriminating  against 
people.  Here  we  are  discriminating 
against  the  people  of  an  entire  State 
when  you  discriminate  against  Virginia. 
Of  course,  you  are  discriminating 
against  various  other  States.  It  will  be  a 
total  of  25  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions that  we  are  talking  about,  either 
25  States  in  whole  or  in  part. 

When  this  expanded  discrimination 
bill  gets  into  effect,  I  expect  we  will  hear 
a  hue  and  cry  from  all  around  the  coun- 
try. I  just  wonder  If  the  Senators  from 
any  of  those  25  States  are  thinking  as 
clearly  about  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  people  of  their  State  as  they  should 
be. 

If  the  bill  is  extended  for  10  years,  as 
Is  proposed  In  the  House  bill  and  if  the 
House  does  not  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  West  Virginia  which  the 
Senate  accepted  last  night,  it  will  go  21 
years  back  to  determine  what  State  has 
been  discriminating. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable  to 
permit  a  State  to  come  out  from  imder 
this  «u:t.  My  amendment  would  bring  the 
State  of  Virginia  out  from  imder  the 
temporary  provisions  because  we  have 
no  literacy  test  at  ttiis  time.  We  had  no 
literacy  test  on  November  1,  1972.  That 
is  not  because  of  this  law  but  because 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  by 
referendum,  removed  a  requirement  for 
the  test. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  Virginia  reestab- 
lishing a  literacy  test  in  view  of  all  of 
this  controversy  that  we  have  had  over 
the  past  11  years  if  this  amendment  Is 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
amendments  to  offer.  I  am  going  to  try 
not  to  take  excessive  time  so  I  will  not 
use  up  my  hour.  I  do  hope  I  will  have 
the  opportimlty  to  introduce  some 
amendments  that  are  already  at  the 
desk  which  I  feel  have  merit,  in  addition 
to  this  one. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go- 
ing to  move  to  table  the  amendment  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
motion  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Naturally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  table? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  not  made  the 
motion  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands  that. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  is,  on  its 
surface,  as  he  has  described  it,  a  very 
simple,  very  direct,  very  forthright 
amendment.  It  simply  changes  a  date. 
But  the  effect  is  a  little  more  far-reach- 
ing than  would  appear.  By  changing  the 
date  it  changes  the  entire  coverage  of  the 
act.  That  would  have  far-reaching  and 
very  complex  effects. 

I  imderstand  exactly  the  point  he 
makes  about  additional  legal  burdens  im- 
posed by  the  act,  but  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  there  is 
a  remedy  now  wliich  accomplishes  pre- 
cisely what  he  wants  to  accomplish. 

He  can  enter  any  area  in  which  the  bill 
is  active — I  do  not  say  covered,  because  I 
maintain  that  the  bill  covers  the  whole 
country — but  where  active  compliance  is 
required.  That  jurisdiction  can  go  into 
court  and  can  bail  out  with  a  declaratory 
judgment.  If  there  is  no  reason  to  main- 
tain the  specified  active  phase,  the  At- 
torney General  can  consent  to  the  de- 
claratory judgment. 


So  I  would  suggest  that  this  amend- 
ment really  constricts  the  coverage  of 
this  bill  in  a  way  that  would  be  harmful, 
and  a  way  that  I  think  would  vitiate  a 
lot  of  the  goals  of  the  act.  The  full  cov- 
erage has  been  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary, by  both  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  that  of  the  House. 
Other  bailout  is  available,  and  so  I  would 
strongly  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Maryland  for  making  such  an  excellent 
presentation  as  to  why  the  committee 
position  is  to  reject  the  amendment. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  would  destroy  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  prevented, 
for  the  past  10  years,  any  test  or  device 
from  being  used  to  prevent  people  from 
voting.  By  shifting  the  date  from  1964  to 
1974,  remember,  tests  and  devices  were 
outlawed  in  the  covered  jiu-isdictions  10 
years  ago.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
test  or  device  used  on  the  basis  of  the  law, 
because  it  has  not  been  allowed.  There- 
fore. States  would  be  able  to  bail  out, 
and  it  would  require  only  a  simple  filing 
of  a  motion  for  declaratory  judgment  in 
the  district  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  and  I  do  not  see  any  way  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  come  in  and  argue  against  such 
a  motion.  That  would  mean  not  only  Vir- 
ginia, but  every  other  State  covered  by 
section  4  would  be  able  to  get  out  from 
imder  the  act,  and  it  would  render  the 
act  a  nullity. 

I  oppose  the  amendment.  Unless  some- 
one else  has  something  he  wants  to 
say 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  On  my  time, 
yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  stay  around,  because  I  want 
to  ask  him  some  questions. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  wUl  answer  any 
questions  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1965  and  it  was  made  appUcable 
to  certain  States  by  a  triggering  device 
based  on  two  facts:  One,  if  a  State  had 
a  literacy  test;  and  two,  if  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  adult  population  was  not  reg- 
istered or  did  not  vote. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is,  if  a 
State  now  does  not  have  a  literacy  test, 
and  if  50  percent  or  more  of  its  popula- 
tion registered  and  voted,  what  would 
be  the  objection  to  that  State  being  elim- 
inated from  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  act? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  problem  is  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  last  vestiges  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  abridgment  of  the 
rights  of  minorities  are  wiped  out  before 
there  is  a  vitiation  of  the  act,  before  the 
act  should  be  allowed  to  expire,  and  be- 
fore there  should  be  an  opportunity  to 
get  out  from  imder  it. 

Virginia  did  file  a  suit  In  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 


and  the  Supreme  Court  determined  that 
Virginia  should  not  be  able  to  get  out 
from  under  the  act. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
following  the  present  law,  and  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  Senator  from 
California  has  stated  on  this  floor — if  I 
am  in  error,  of  course,  he  v?ill  correct 
me — that  there  is  no  way  that  any  of 
these  six  States  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  apphcability  of  the  act.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Well,  then, 
what  remedy  does  Virginia  have? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  point  that  I  was 
making  is  that  Virginia  attempted  to  get 
out  by  showing  that  she  had  not  applied 
a  test  or  device  in  a  way  which  would 
trigger  the  other  provisions  of  section  4. 
She  could  have  bailed  out  if  she  had 
shown  the  following  things:  That  the 
incidents  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  because  cf  race  or  color 
were  few  in  number  and  promptly  and 
effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action;  that  continuing  instances  had 
been  ehminated;  and  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  probability  of  their  recur- 
rence in  the  future.  Based  on  that  stand- 
ard, the  Supreme  Court  said  no,  that 
Virginia  could  not  bail  out;  in  other 
words,  that  there  was  a  possibility 

Mr.    HARRY    F.    BYRD,    JR.    WeU, 


now- 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  And  perhaps  a  fairly 
good  possibility  that  Virginia  would  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  submit 
that  the  Senator  has  no  evidence  to 
that  effect  at  all.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled,  under  the  congressional  action, 
under  the  mandate  of  the  Congress 
which  the  Senator  is  seeking  to  extend, 
that  because  of  that  the  Supreme  Court 
could  not  comply  with  Virginia's  request. 
The  Senator  himself  has  asserted,  and 
just  asserted  again  a  moment  ago,  that 
there  is  no  way  under  the  law  as  it  now 
exists,  and  as  the  Senator  wants  to  ex- 
tend it,  by  which  any  one  of  those  six 
States  can  eliminate  those  States  from 
the  applicable  provisions. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct,  because 
they  have  used  tests  or  devices.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  indicated 
that  in  the  last  10  years,  despite  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  there  have  been  evi- 
dences in  the  covered  States  of  economic 
discrimination,  evidences  of  pressures  on 
minority  groups  to  keep  them  from  reg- 
istering and  voting.  And  it  is  the  deter- 
mination, at  least  of  this  Senator,  after 
having  listened  to  all  the  evidence,  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  extension  of  this 
act  for  another  10  years — now  it  is  to 
be  7  years  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  carries  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  agree  that  the  law  as  it  is  presently 
written  and  as  It  has  been  Interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  makes  it  prac- 
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tically  impossible  for  a  State  that  used 
a  test  or  device  in  1965  to  bailout. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to  empha- 
size to  the  Senate,  because  the  Senator 
from  California  implied  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  for  exactly  the  reasons  I  have 
stated.  They  said  Virginia  did  not  qual- 
ify under  the  bailout  provisions  because 
they  used  a  literacy  test  after  main- 
taining a  dual  school  system,  which  had 
prejudiced  blacks  from  achieving  the 
kind  of  education  that  they  needed  to 
be  able  to  progress  economically  and 
culturally,  so  that  they  could  become 
capable  of  full  citizenship  in  due  course. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  this 
amendment  deals  with  voting  rights.  It 
does  not  relate  to  the  school  systems. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No.  But  it  does  relate 
to  the  school  system. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What 
about  the  school  systems  in  Detroit  and 
in  California  and  in  New  York? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  And  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
find  the  schools  in  Manhattan  particu- 
larly integrated.  I  have  been  through 
Harlem  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  one  couples  the 
school  system  with  the  literacy  test  that 
Virginia  had.  It  may  not  have  it  any 
more,  but  clearly  its  impact  was  felt  at 
the  time  this  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed  in  1965.  That  had  effectively  pre- 
vented blacks  from  participating  in  the 
political  process. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  just  as  wrong  as  he  can  be,  and 
I  am  going  to  read  now  from  the  1961 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  dated  Sep- 
tember 9.  1961.  in  two  separate  places. 

In  one  place  it  says  this : 

The  absence  of  complaints  to  the  Com- 
mission, actions  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, private  litigation,  or  other  Indications 
of  discrimination,  have  led  the  Conunlsslon 
to  conclude  that,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  deterrent  effect  of  the  poll  tax — which 
does  not  appear  generally  to  be  discrimina- 
tory upon  the  basis  of  race  or  color — f'et^rces 
now  appear  to  encounter  no  significant  ra- 
cially motivated  impediments  to  voting  in  4 
of  the  12  Southern  States:  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  Virginia. 

On  another  page  of  that  report,  page 
102  of  that  report,  it  says  this: 

In  three  States — Louisiana  (where  there  is 
substantial  discrimination),  Florida  (where 
there  is  some),  and  Virginia  (where  there 
appears  to  be  none) ^-official  statistics  are 
compiled  .  .  . 

And  so  forth. 

So  in  two  separate  places  in  its  report, 
the  1961  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  the 
report  dated  September  9,  1961,  states 
clearly  that  there  had  not  been  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

I  read  into  the  Record  the  members  of 
the  Commission  at  that  time.  One  was 
John  A.  Hannah,  the  Chairman,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower;  one 
was  Robert  G.  Storey,  vice  chairman,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower;  an- 
other was  Erwin  N.  Griswold.  appointed 


by  President  Kennedy;  another  one 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower;  another  one  Rob- 
ert S.  Rankin,  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower;  and  another  member  was 
Spottswood  W.  Robinson  III,  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Spottswood  W.  Robinson  HI,  is 
a  Virginian  and  a  native  of  Richmond, 
Va.  He  is  a  black.  He  is  an  excellent  man. 
He  is  now  a  Federal  judge.  He  knows 
Virginia  well.  He  knew  Virginia  well  in 
1961  and  he  was  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mission, which  made  the  statements 
which  I  have  just  read  into  the  Record. 

This  report  shows  what  a  cimning  and 
cynical  piece  of  legislation  is  this  so- 
called  Voting  Rights  Act. 

It  is  cunning  and  cynical  because  it 
seeks  to  give  the  appearance  of  being 
national  in  scope  when  it  is  carefully 
drawn  in  a  way  so  that  it  will  apply  to 
only  six  States  of  these  50  States  of  the 
Union. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs)  in  his  debate  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  yesterday  clearly  put  this  in 
focus. 

This  is  not  a  national  law.  It  is  a  law 
cynically  and  cunningly  devised  so  it  will 
apply  to  only  certain  States  and  a  very 
few  States. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier  In  my 
comments,  the  applicability  of  the  law 
was  based  on  two  things.  First,  that  there 
had  been  or  was  a  literacy  test,  which 
many  States  had,  but  coupled  with  that 
wheUier  or  not  as  many  as  50  percent 
of  the  persons  in  that  State  voted  in 
1961. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  one  wants 
to  assume,  which  I  do  not,  that  that  was 
justified  at  the  time,  Virginia  does  not 
now  have  a  literacy  test,  and  in  1968, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  persons 
voted. 

So  both  of  those  triggering  devices  no 
longer  are  applicable  to  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

I  just  think  it  is  elementary  fairness 
to  have  some  procedure,  if  the  Senate  is 
determined  and  Congress  is  determined 
to  extend  this  legislation  for  another 
7  to  10  years,  that  there  should  be 
some  means  by  which  a  State  can  auto- 
matically be  eliminated  if  there  has  been 
and  is  no  evidence  of  discrimination.  But 
there  is  no  way.  The  able  Senator  from 
California,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  has 
admitted  that  to  the  Senate. 

J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  admitted 
this  during  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights. 

Mr.  Pottinger  was  asked  this  question : 

If  we  extend  this  act  for  another  five  or 
ten  years,  under  the  special  coverage  pro- 
vision, if  100  percent  of  the  blacks  In  Vir- 
ginia are  registered  and  100  percent  of  the 
blacks  in  Virginia  vote,  is  there  any  way  the 
State  of  Virginia  under  this  existing  legisla- 
tion could  come  out  from  the  act? 

Mr.  Pottinger  replied : 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

That,  of  course,  coincides  with  the 
statements   forthrlghtly   made   by   the 


manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomia  (Mr.  Tunney)  . 

How  can  anyone  believe  this  to  be  a 
fair  or  just  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  on  my  time  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  like  to  get  to  the 
bottom  line  on  this  question. 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  sugges- 
tion that  his  State  of  Virginia,  or  any 
of  its  subdivisions  has  attempted  to  dis- 
enfranchise any  citizen? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  No,  I  have 
no  knowledge. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  evidence  anywhere  that  discrim- 
ination in  terms  of  voting  rights  is  going 
on? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  No  evidence 
has  been  presented,  I  might  say,  to  either 
the  Senator  or  to  the  committee,  so  far 
as  I  can  determine,  and  no  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
complete  control  over  this  and  has  had 
now  for  10  years.  Nothing  has  been  pre- 
sented of  a  substantial  nature  which 
would  in  any  way  incriminate  Virginia. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  is  the  point  that  I 
hope  the  American  people  understand  as 
this  measure  is  steamrollered  through 
the  Senate.  I  hope  the  news  media  will, 
just  once,  make  clear  that  this  is  a  total- 
ly unnecessary  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
political  legislation.  It  will  enable  some 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  go  home  and  talk  to 
minority  groups  and  say,  "Look,  I'm  pro- 
tecting your  rights,"  when  their  rights 
do  not  need  protection. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  is  to  en- 
courage more  people  to  vote,  not  political 
rhetoric  about  discrimination  that  sim- 
ply does  not  exist. 

In  the  last  election,  in  November  of 
1974,  only  38  percent  of  the  voters  went 
to  the  polls,  which  means  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  determined  by  20 
percent  of  the  voters.  If  the  majority  of 
the  voters  had  gone  to  the  polls,  we  might 
have  a  Congress  today  that  v.'ould  refuse 
to  fritter  away  its  time  on  such  imneces- 
sary  legislation  as  this — and  a  Congress 
that  would  address  itself  to  real  prob- 
lems, not  imaginary  ones. 

So  the  problem  is  not  discrimination. 
Discrimination  does  not  exist.  This  bill  is 
predicated  upon  a  political  strawman — 
a  cynical,  unnecessary,  divisive  straw- 
man.  That  is  all  it  is.  The  hypocrisy  of  it 
is  apparent  every  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  failure  of  the  pious  pro- 
ponents to  make  it  applicable  to  all  50 
States.  This  Senator  is  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  this  kind  of  thing. 

I  wish  that,  for  once,  the  news  media 
would  make  clear  wha:t  is  at  stake.  All 
you  hear  on  the  television  and  radio  is. 
"The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  being  consid- 
ered, and  it  may  be  passed  tliis  evening 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States."  Why 
do  they  not  say  in  any  of  the  reports  that 
no  voter  discrimination  is  evident?  They 
do  not  say  it.  Instead,  they  promote  the 
fiction  that  there  is  discrimination  in  six 
or  seven  States.  That  Is  all  it  is,  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident — fiction.  Fiction  on  the  floor  of  the 

Senate;  flction  in  and  by  the  news  media. 
No  wonder  the  American  people  are  con- 
fused. 

When  the  proponents  of  this  measxire 
complete  the  job  of  wasting  the  Senate's 
time  with  this  measure,  I  have  a  recom- 
mendation for  another  noble  project  for 
them  to  undertake.  I  want  them  to  un- 
dertake a  bill  to  outlaw  robbing  stage 
coaches  in  the  United  States.  We  need 
Federal  legislation  to  prohibit  the  rob- 
bing of  stage  coaches  just  as  much  ao  we 
need  to  extend  this  so-called  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, supplementing  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  just  said,  there  is  a  general  law  on 
the  books  that  does  not  require  exten- 
sion, that  protects  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens to  vote,  and  that  is  in  title  I,  sec- 
tions 2  and  3,  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
whereby  the  Attorney  General  can  in- 
stitute an  action  in  the  Federal  Court  in 
the  case  of  any  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division that  denies  anybody  their  rights 
under  the  15th  amendment.  It  is  per- 
manent legislation.  The  temporary  pro- 
vision is  punitive  legislation  directed 
primarily  against  the  South  but  is  now 
being  extended  to  25  States. 

My  amendment  says  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  this  punitive  legislation,  let 
us  update  the  date.  Make  it  1972  rather 
than  1964. 

So  far  as  prejudice  and  discrimination 
In  American  history  are  concerned,  I 
have  a  document  that  was  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  which  shows 
that  there  has  been  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination throughout  American  life,  by 
all  our  States  and  all  our  people.  I  shall 
read  the  first  and  last  paragraphs,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  docu- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its  en- 
tirety at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  first 
paragraph  reads : 

Discussion  and  debate  about  civil  rights 
Issues  during  recent  decades  could  leave  one 
with  the  Impression  that  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination In  our  country  have  been  di- 
rected only  at  a  few  minority  groups — blacks, 
Spanish  Americans — and  that  prejudice  and 
discrimination  have  characterized  only  cer- 
tain, few  sections  of  the  country — the  South 
and  the  Southwest.  This  Impression  is  far 
from  the  truth  of  American  history. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  detail  this.  This  is 
a  document  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  They  have  prepared  a  scholarly 
document.  This  is  the  concluding  para- 
graph: 

In  summary,  prejudice  and  discrimination 
against  oppressed  groups  on  account  of  race, 
national  origin,  religion  and  sex  have  charac- 
terized American  life  3lnce  the  first  colonists 
arrived  In  the  Seventeenth  century.  To  limit 
discussion  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  to 
that  against  one  or  a  few  minority  groups 
only  and  In  one  or  two  sections  only  of  this 
oo\intry  would  falsify  our  hUtory. 

Mr.  President,  because  we  say  in  this 
bill  that  It  is  presumed  that  these  States 


are  guilty  of  discrimination  because  on 
a  certain  date  only  a  certain  number  were 
registered  or  a  certain  number  voted,  I 
say  we  should  let  that  date  be  as  close 
to  the  present  time  as  possible,  because 
discrimination  has  existed  throughout 
our  history.  If  there  is  no  discrimination 
in  a  given  State — and  none  has  been 
proved  in  Virginia— I  say  that  that  State 
should  not  be  covered  by  this  discrimina- 
tory provision  of  the  law. 

I  am  ready  for  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

ExHXBrr  1 

Prejudice  and  Discrimination  in  American 

History 

Discussion  and  debate  about  civil  rights 
Issues  during  recent  decades  could  leave  one 
with  the  impression  that  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination In  our  country  have  been  di- 
rected only  at  a  few  minority  groups — 
blacks,  Spanish  Amercans — and  that  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  have  characterized 
only  certain,  few  sections  of  the  country — 
the  South  and  the  Southwest.  This  impres- 
sion Is  far  from  the  truth  of  American 
history. 

There  have  always  been  minority  groups  In 
America  and  such  groups  have  suffered  con- 
tempt, hostUity,  persecution  and  exploita- 
tion by  the  dominant  group  since  the  first 
settlements  were  made  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  In  fact,  prejudice  and  discrimination 
have  been  Nationwide  in  scope,  covering  all 
areas  of  the  Country,  and  spanning  the  en- 
tire progression  of  American  history. 

Thus,  this  disc\ission  will  cover  four  gen- 
eral kinds  of  discrimination:  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  ethnic  origin,  religion  and 
sex. 

It  would  be  well  to  begin  by  making  clear 
w^at  Is  meant  by  "minority  group."  In  his 
eaeay  "The  Problem  of  Minority  Groups" 
Louis  Wlrth  gives  us  the  following  defini- 
tions: 

"We  may  define  a  minority  as  a  group  of 
people  who,  because  of  their  physical  or  cul- 
tural characteristics,  are  singled  out  from 
the  ethers  in  the  society  in  which  they  live 
for  differential  and  unequal  treatment,  and 
who  therefore  regard  themselves  as  objects 
of  collective  discrimination.  The  existence 
of  a  minority  In  a  society  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  corresponding  domi.nant  group  en- 
joying higher  social  status  and  greater  privi- 
leges. Minority  status  carries  with  it  the 
exclusion  from  full  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  society.  Though  not  necessarily  an 
alien  group  the  minority  is  treated  and  re- 
gards itself  as  a  people  aoart.  (Peter  I.  Rose, 
ed..  Nation  of  Nations  (1972),  page  137). 

It  mu5t  be  recognized  that  there  are  pow- 
erful psychological  reason"?  for  prejudice  and 
discrimination  against  minority  groups. 

Every  person  is  born  and  brought  up  In  a 
particular  society  or  social  group.  And  every 
society  or  social  group  Is  characterized  by 
Its  culture.  Put  In  simplest  terms,  a  culture 
is  a  way  of  seeing  things:  It  Is  a  way  of  con- 
ceiving life;  it  Is  a  way  of  Judging  and  meas- 
uring persons  and  events.  Culture  consists 
of  a  set  of  values.  Throughout  history,  reli- 
gion has  probably  been  the  most  important, 
though  not  the  only,  determinant  of  cul- 
tural values.  Hence,  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
religion  has  been  the  basis  for  so  such  preju- 
dice against  minority  groups. 

At  the  same  time  there  appears  to  be 
a  tendency  among  people  to  associate 
and  live  with  others  who  are  like  them- 
selves— with  others  who  see  things  the  same 
way,  who  share  a  common  set  of  values,  who 
Judge  and  measure  persons  and  events  In  the 
same  way.  There  appears  to  be  a  compelling 
need  among  people  to  seek  out  others  In 
whose  eyes  they  will  find  reflected  the  Image 
of  themselves  which  they  wish  to  have.  They 
seek  out  others  who  will  see  them  and  meas- 
ure them  In  terms  of  the  values  of  their  own 
culture. 


Conversely,  experience  seems  to  Indicate 
that  people  tend  to  avoid  social  Intimacy  and 
friendship  with  those  who  are  not  like  them- 
selves. Evidently  people  wish  to  avoid  being 
evaluated  and  measured  by  others  who  will 
seek  them  in  terms  of  a  culture  other  than 
their  own — people  wish  not  to  see  an  image 
of  themselves  reflected  In  the  eyes  of  others 
which  will  be  for  them  distorted  and  nega- 
tive. 

It  Is  therefore  possible  to  understand  why 
members  of  one  social  group  so  commonly 
seek  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  Image  of 
themselves  which  they  have  In  terms  of 
their  own  culture  by  regarding  members  of 
other  social  groups  as  Inferior  In  terms  of 
their  shared   values  and  manner  of  life. 

Here  is,  possibly,  the  psychological  root 
of  social  prejudice. 

Economic  dominance  gives  a  group  the 
means  to  translate  its  social  prejudices  Into 
the  stratification  of  society.  Immigrants  from 
Ireland  entered  this  country  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  last  century  without  capital— 
Indeed,  with  little  or  no  savings — and  with- 
out skills  except  In  potato  farming.  They 
had  an  immediate  and  pressing  need  to  find 
work  in  order  to  survive — any  kind  of  work. 
They  thronged  into  the  textile  mills  of  New 
England  and  into  dome.stlc  service.  Did  not 
the  New  England  capitalists — of  English  and 
Puritan  origin— feel  that  the  interminable 
hours  of  drudgery  in  the  mills  represented 
work  suitable  and  proper  for  Irish  Catholics? 
And  did  not  Boston  ladles  feel  that  their 
maids  and  cooks  and  laundresses  had  work 
suitable  and  proper  for  Irish  Catholic 
women? 

And  just  as  economic  dominance  gives  a 
group  the  means  to  translate  their  social 
prejudices  into  the  stratification  of  society, 
the  stratification  of  society  into  classes  or 
castes  reinforces  the  prejudices  of  the  dom- 
inant group  toward  minority  groups. 

pocial  prejudice  tends  to  give  rise,  more- 
over, to  political  discrimination.  A  dominant 
^roup  will  evidently  seek  to  preserve  and 
enhance  its  own  cultural  values  and  man- 
ner of  life  and  economic  status  by  attempt- 
ing to  exclude  minority  groups  from  political 
power  and  Infiuence.  Nativism  and  know- 
nothlnglsm — movements  to  exclude  immi- 
grants and  Catholic  irom  political  life — 
found  strong  support  In  New  York  and  New 
England  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Prejudice  and  discrimination  against  mi- 
nority groups  characterize  American  history. 
The  eminent  social  historian  Max  Lerner,  in 
an  essay  entitled  "People  and  Places."  says: 
"Yet  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  reality 
of  ethnic  stocks  in  America  and  the  differ- 
ences between  them.  Those  who  came  to 
America  came  from  relatively  stable  ethnic 
groups.  They  brought  with  them  obvious 
physical  hereditary  differences  and  habits  of 
life  that  set  them  off  from  the  others,  and 
the  social  hostility  they  encountered  often 
made  them  huddle  together  In  more  or  less 
Isolated  ethnic  communities.  Many  of  them 
thus  retained  and  even  froze  their  sense  of 
separateness.  .  .  ."  (Ro.se,  p.  107) 

And  Charles  Glock  and  Ellen  Slegelman,  in 
their  book.  Prejudice  U.S.A.  say  (page  xiv): 
"While  the  perpetrators  and  victims  have 
changed,  intolerance  has  characterized  every 
generation  of  Americans,  although  each  gen- 
eration— Including  this  one — has  sought  to 
convince  Itself  that  it  was  more  tolerant 
than  Its  predecessors." 

Terry  Morris,  in  his  book.  Better  Than  You; 
Social  Discrimination  Against  Minorities  in 
America,  gives  us  examples  of  hostility  to- 
ward minority  groups  In  the  earliest  years  of 
the  American  colonies  (pages  2-3) .  The  Purl- 
tans  compelled  Quakers  and  Baptists  to  flee 
from  Massachusetts.  French  Protestants  fled 
to  America  after  the  revocation  of  their  re- 
ligious liberty  In  France  In  1685:  their  alien 
language  and  manners  aroused  the  hostility 
of  English  colonists  who  attacked  and  dis- 
persed the  French  settlements   of  French- 
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town,  Rhode  Island.  Germans  who  settled  In 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
were  regarded  eis  doubtful  subjects  of  the 
Crown  and  were  required  to  take  a  loyalty 
oath. 

The  persuasiveness  of  prejudice  against  mi- 
nority groups  In  American  history  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country  can  be  verified  by  reviewing  the  ex- 
perience of  several  racial,  ethnic  and  religious 
groups  and  the  experience  of  women  In  the 
face  of  sex  discrimination. 

RACE 

It  has  been  customary  among  Northern 
liberals  to  discuss  the  black  historical  experi- 
ence in  America  more  or  less  exclusively  In 
terms  of  slavery  and  segregation  In  the 
South.  There  Is  also  a  black  historical  expe- 
rience In  the  North,  and  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  extraordinary  prejudice  and 
discrimination. 

Black  migration  from  the  South  to  the 
North  and  West  did  not  begin  recently,  al- 
though one  receives  the  Impression  from 
current  discussion  that  the  black  presence 
in  Northern  cities  is  a  sudden  and  surprising 
fact. 

Black  migration  from  the  South  to  the 
Northern  cities  such  as  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  began  during  the  period  following  the 
Civil  War.  Black  migration  to  urban  areas  of 
the  North  accelerated  during  World  War  I 
because  munitions  industries  needed  large 
numbers  of  unskilled  workers.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  mechanized  agriculture  in  the  South 
after  the  War  reduced  the  demand  for  farm 
workers  and  spurred  Increased  black  migra- 
tion to  the  North.  The  demand  for  Industrial 
labor  during  World  War  II  In  defense  Indus- 
tries in  cities  like  Detroit  again  attracted 
black  people  to  the  North,  and  migration 
from  the  South  has  been  spurred  since  World 
War  II  by  increasing  mechanization  of 
Southern  farming. 

The  outcome  of  this  vast  movement  of 
black  people  from  the  South  to  the  urban 
centers  of  the  North  has  been  residential 
segregation  approximating  apartheid  on  a 
scale  and  of  an  inflexibility  beyond  anything 
known  In  the  South.  The  black  ghetto  Is  a 
phenomenon  which  people  in  the  North  have 
produced  through  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion and  without  the  aid  of  any  oflicial  laws 
or  ordinances  requiring  separation  of  the 
races.  Unlike  the  South,  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination appear  in  their  pure  state  in  the 
North.  Every  northern  city  in  which  riots 
erupted  in  the  1960"s  has  Its  Harlem  produced 
by  the  Infiux  of  black  people  into  the  central 
cities,  the  flight  of  white  people  to  other 
urban  areas  and  to  the  suburbs,  and  the 
nearly  complete  exclvislon  of  black  pe<^le 
from  outlying  white  areas. 

Perhaps  the  phenomenon  which  reveals  In 
the  most  glaring  way  the  prejudice  of  white 
people  in  northern  metropolitan  areas  Is  that 
of  resegregatlon  of  border  neighborhoods.  It 
Is  the  testimony  of  real  estate  experts  that 
black  people  In  northern  cities  who  move 
out  from  the  central  cities  generally  move 
Into  previously  all-white  neighborhoods. 
Such  mixed  neighborhoods  are  most  of  them 
racially  unstable,  and  when  something  like  a 
"tipping  point"  has  been  reached — when  a 
certain  percentage  of  black  families  have 
moved  In — all  the  whites  move  out  and  the 
neighborhood  is  resegregated  from  all-white 
to  all-black.  This  kind  of  resegregatlon  has 
been  the  pattern  In  northern  cities  since 
black  people  began  to  move  from  the  west 
side  of  Manhattan  up  to  Harlem  during  the 
first  decade  of  this  century. 

The  vast  and  extreme  racial  segregation  In 
northern  cities  is  reflected  today  in  many  of 
the  long-distance,  large-scale  busing  plans 
which  courts  have  ordered  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming residential  segregation  In  order  to 
attain  racial  balance  In  the  public  schools. 

The  race  prejudice  that  has  pervaded 
American  history  Is  revealed  likewise  in  ou; 
treatment  of  Orientals. 
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We  allowed  thousands  of  Chinese  to  come 
to  the  West  Coast  between  the  1840's  and 
the  1880's  to  work  as  contract  laborers — we 
called  them  "coolies" — In  mines  and  In  rail- 
road construction.  Animosity  ran  high 
against  them — there  were  appalling  occur- 
rences of  violence  and  murder — and  Congress 
passed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  in  1882. 

Japanese  began  to  enter  this  country  after 
1885.  HostUity  against  them  culminated  in 
formation  of  the  Japanese  and  Korean  Ex- 
clusion League.  In  1913  California  passed  an 
Allen  Land  Law  which  prevented  Japanese 
from  owning  farms.  America  reached  the  high 
tide  of  anti-Japanese  feeling  in  1942,  when 
the  Government  compelled  112,000  Japa- 
nese— two-thirds  of  whom  were  U.S.  citi- 
zens— to  move  to  relocation  centers  for  the 
duration  of  the  War. 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been 
said  about  prejudice  and  discrimination 
against  Mexican  Americans.  Those  who  have 
entered  our  country  as  laborers — as  "wet- 
backs" or  "braceros" — have  been  regarded  as 
fit  for  nothing  better  than  "stoop  labor." 
Conditions  la  migrant  camps  and  in  the  bar- 
rios of  the  Southwest  have  been  appalling. 
And  with  our  assumptions  about  the  limited 
capabilities  of  Mexican-Americans  we  have 
done  little  to  help  them  enter  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

Discrimination  of  the  most  basic  kind  has 
been  directed  against  the  American  Indian 
from  the  day  that  settlers  from  Europe  set 
foot  upon  American  shores.  Prom  the  mo- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists,  the 
Indians  found  themselves  oppressed,  deprived 
of  their  lands,  and  denied  the  opportunity  to 
control  their  destiny.  Indeed,  until  1931, 
some  Indians  were  still  not  accorded  citizen- 
ship and  as  late  as  1948  certain  Indians  were 
still  refused  the  right  to  vote.  The  resulting 
distress  of  Indians  Is  as  severe  as  that  of 
any  group  discriminated  against  in  American 
society. 

Discrimination  against  the  Indian  began 
with  the  most  basic  kind  of  assault — terri- 
torial attack.  Prom  1607  on,  white  Americans 
Increasingly  encroached  on  land  possessed 
by  Indians,  Inevitably  resulting  in  repeated 
wars  and  genocldal  attacks.  The  Indian  was 
forced  to  retreat  before  this  onslaught,  and 
the  Indian  population  declined  accordingly. 
Thus,  from  an  estimate  of  approximately 
850,000  Indians  within  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  white  man's  arrival,  the  In- 
dian population  In  1900  was  estimated  at 
little  more  than  400,000 — a  decrease  of  more 
than  50  percent  In  less  than  three  centuries. 
(Current  Indian  population  in  the  U.S.: 
792.730). 

The  forced  retreat  westward  of  the  In- 
dians, coupled  with  their  territorial  disin- 
heritance and  decimation,  was  accompanied 
by  what  might  be  called  a  period  of  "con- 
trol by  treaties" — a  practice  which  did  not 
end  until  1871.  Although  treaties  with  In- 
dian tribes  were  supposed  to  guarantee  In- 
dian territorial  sovereignty  over  specified 
areas,  they  were  frequently  altered  unilat- 
erally, always  to  the  detriment  of  Indian  In- 
terest. 

In  addition,  local  groups  often  moved 
against  the  Indians  Independent  of  the  Na- 
tional government,  as  when  the  Georgia  leg- 
islature passed  laws  Including  Cherokee 
lands  In  certain  counties  of  the  State  and 
extending  State  laws  over  Indian  lands 
(1828,  1830).  The  eventual  outcome  of  these 
confilcts  in  the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi 
was  forcible  removal  of  most  Indian  tribes 
to  Indian  territory  (Oklahoma). 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  similar  depreda- 
tions occurred.  For  example.  In  California  the 
Federal  Government  negotiated  a  number  of 
treaties  with  local  tribes  In  the  1850's  and 
1860's  which  had  the  effect  of  ousting  the 
Indians  from  lands  coveted  for  the  gold  dis- 
covered there  In  1849.  The  treaties  were  never 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Indians, 


having  given  up  their  lands  in  exchange  for 
proposed  reservations  elsewhere,  found  them- 
selves In  the  unfortunate  position  of  having 
surrendered  their  homes  for  lands  which 
were  already  occupied  by  settlers  and  re- 
garding which  the  Federal  Government 
showed  no  willingness  to  take  action.  The 
situation  was  never  remedied  unless  creation 
of  the  1920's  of  several  small  reservations  for 
use  of  these  Indians  can  be  said  to  have  done 
so.  The  story  of  the  California  Indians  Is  one 
of  the  most  poignant,  and  their  treatment 
most  harsh,  in  American  history. 

Finally,  noted  In^an  authority  and  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  John  Collier,  de- 
fines the  subjugation  of  the  Indians  of  the 
great  central  plains: 

"First  there  was  military  assault,  on  slight 
pretexts  or  no  pretexts  at  all,  and  the  gov- 
ernment exploited  tribal  rivalries  In  order 
that  IndUns  should  kill  Indians.  The  lim- 
ited and  disciplinary  war  customs  of  the 
Plains  turned  Into  total  warfare,  aimed  at 
annihilation,  with  the  United  States  Army  as 
the  driving  power.  The  tribes  were  finally 
beaten,  however,  not  through  overwhelming 
numbers  or  superior  armament  .  .  .  but 
through  starvation  after  the  whites  had  de- 
stroyed the  buffalo.  .  .  .  That  revelry  of 
slaughter,  which  had  no  sportsmanship  In  It, 
was  recognized  as  a  war  measure  against  the 
Indians  and  deliberately  encouraged."  (In- 
dians of  the  Americas,  p.  133) . 

Following  1871,  when  treaties  were  disal- 
lowed by  Congress,  and  the  Indians  had  for 
the  most  part  been  subjugated,  the  govern- 
ment embarked  on  what  might  be  called  a 
period  of  "forced  assimilation" — by  which 
the  reservations,  on  which  the  treaties  had 
forced  the  Indians  to  live,  were  now  broken 
up  and  the  Indians  forced  to  live  like  the 
white  man.  The  General  Allotment  Act  of 
1887  authorized  the  Individual  allotment  of 
reservation  lands  to  tribal  members  and  sale 
by  the  Government  of  the  remainder.  The 
rationale  behind  this  policy  was  that  by  re- 
quiring Individual  Indians  to  farm  individ- 
ual plots  of  land.  Instead  of  living  commu- 
nally, the  Indians  would  become  farmers  like 
white  Americans  and  assimilated  Into  Amer- 
ican society.  By  allotting  80  to  160  acres  of 
land  to  each  head  of  family,  and  selling  off 
the  remaining  tribal  land  "for  use  by  the 
tribe,"  the  government  managed  to  reduce 
greatly  the  acreage  of  Indian  ownership, 
while  falling  completely  to  "assimilate"  the 
Indians.  By  1933,  91  million  acres,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  Indian  land  base  of  1887,  was 
lost. 

A  particularly  unfortunate  adjunct  of  the 
assimilation  policy  was  the  Indian  educa- 
tional program  by  which  Indian  chUdren 
were  taken  from  their  tribal  homes,  placed 
In  boarding  schools,  and  forbidden  to  use 
Indian  languages  or  practice  Indian  cxistoms. 
This  was  In  conjunction  with  the  policy  of 
forcing  Indians  off  of  their  land,  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful  In  achieving  Its  avowed 
effect. 

In  1934,  Congress  reversed  the  "assimila- 
tion" policy  and  passed  the  Indian  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  which  had  as  its  purpose  the 
consolidation  of  reservation  of  life,  and  the 
development  of  tribal  government. 

This  remains  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  today,  despite  the  notorious  "termina- 
tion" Interlude  of  the  1950's.  By  this  policy, 
"assimilation"  resurfaced  In  the  guise  of 
Congressional  "termination"  of  tribal  orga- 
nization under  Federal  supervision.  The  nu- 
merous tribes  who  were  "terminated"  ere 
still  suffering  social  and  economic  hardship. 

Discrimination  remains  today,  though  per- 
haps less  directly  applied  than  In  the  past. 
A  1961  report  of  the  U.S.  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission states  that  the  Commission  found 
evidence  of  discrimination  against  Indians  In 
such  areas  as  voting,  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, housing  and  public  accommodations 
("Justice."  Book  6.  VS.  Civil  Rl£ht«  Com- 
mission, 19S1,  pp.  135-163). 
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It  Is  significant  that  the  Commission  found 
"hostility  to  Indians  In  communities  ad- 
joining Indian  reservations  to  exist  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  locality 
from  reservation  boundaries." 

In  regard  to  voting,  the  Commission  found 
that  as  recently  as  1938  "seven  Stetes  still 
enforced  statutes  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions which  denied  Indians  the  franchise," 
while  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  did  not  with- 
draw prohibitions  against  Indian  voting  until 
1948 — and  this  as  a  result  of  Judicial  deci- 
sions. (tJ.S.  CivU  Rights  Commission,  pp. 
136-7). 

The  Commission  found  that,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  Justice,  discrimina- 
tion was  widely  charged.  The  administration 
of  Justice  on  Indian  reservations  follows 
a  complex  arrangement  of  overlapping  Fed- 
eral, State  and  tribal  Jurisdictions.  The  Com- 
mission noted  that  on  reservations  "tlie 
charge  is  made  that  law  and  order  is  ade- 
quately maintained;"  while  off  the  reserva- 
tion It  frequently  is  charged  that  "law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  white  communities 
with  substantial  Indian  populations  'throw 
the  book'  ...  at  Indian  violators."  (U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  p.  146) . 

The  Commission  found  reservation  housing 
to  be  below  the  national  average  In  terms  of 
quality  and  overcrowding.  This  conclusion 
la  buttressed  by  the  1970  Census  Bureau 
figures,  which  indicate  that  a  typical  Indian 
family — both  In  the  reservation  and  in 
cities — lives  In  quarters  built  in  1939  or 
earlier.  Based  on  the  census  definition  of 
"overcrowded"  as  "more  than  one  person 
per  room,"  more  than  one  fourth  of  Indians 
live  in  overcrowded  quarters.  This  Is  com- 
pared to  one  in  12  among  the  total  popula- 
tion. Moreover.  "Indians  seeking  housing  off 
the  reservation  encounter  the  same  obstacles 
that  Negroes  do,  though  to  a  lesser  degree." 
(p.  151).  The  Commission  also  found  that 
In  many  areas  Indians  were  refused  access 
to  accommodations  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. (U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  p.  152) 
Moreover,  the  Commission  reported  that  dis- 
crimination against  Indians  extended  to 
other  categories  as  well — Including  such  vital 
areas  as  employment  and  public  welfare 
assistance. 

Such  discrimination  has  not  ceased  to 
exist,  and  numerous  Incidents  In  the  news- 
pai>ers  dally  attest  to  the  various  kinds  of 
discrimination  Indians  endure  at  the  present 
time  throughout  the  United  States.  In  short, 
the  American  Indian  has  suffered  discrimi- 
nation every  bit  as  much  as  other  minorities 
In  America,  and  in  many  instances  to  a  much 
greater  degree.  His  culture  has  been  stifled, 
bis  lands  taken  away,  his  needs  neglected. 
Discrimination  has  been  a  continual  process 
first  by  the  forced  confinement  of  the  Indian 
on  reservations;  then  by  the  forcible  dissipa- 
tion of  the  land  base  left  to  him;  and  finally 
In  the  social,  political,  and  economic  pattern 
of  everyday  life. 

ETHNIC    ORIGIN 

White  ethnic  groups  of  European  origin — 
Irish-Americans.  Italian-Americans,  Polish- 
Americans,  to  name  but  three — have  also 
historically  been  victims  of  discrimination  in 
America.  Discrimination  against  these  groups 
has  been  across  the  boards-economic  and 
political,  social  and  religious;  but  in  almost 
all  cases  the  discrimination  has  resulted  from 
prejudice  based  on  the  group's  cultural  and 
ethnic  identity. 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  American  p>eople 
have  at  least  one  parent  who  was  foreign- 
born.  An  additional  five  percent  were  them- 
selves foreign-bom.  Thus  nearly  one-fifth 
of  all  Americans  can  be  classified  as  "foreign 
stock,"  according  to  the  definition  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  largest  of  these  is  Ital- 
ian (4.5  million).  Next  come  Germans  (4.3 
million) ,  followed  by  Canadians,  Britons. 
Polee,  Russians,  Irish,  and  Mexicans. 

The  cUscrtmlnatlon  against  white  ethnics 


which  has  often  characterized  American  his- 
tory has  left  Its  mark.  As  Peter  Schrag,  in  an 
article,  "The  Forgotten  American"  In  Harp- 
er's magazine  (August,  1969),  has  noted: 

"Some  of  the  poorest  people  In  America 
are  white,  native,  and  have  lived  all  of  their 
lives  In  the  same  place  as  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  The  problems  that  were  pre- 
sumably solved  m  some  distant  past.  In  that 
prehistoric  era  before  the  textbooks  were 
written — problems  of  assimilation,  of  upward 
mobility — now  turn  out  to  be  very  much 
unsolved.  The  melting  pot  and  all:  millions 
made  It,  millions  moved  to  the  affluent  sub- 
urbs; several  million — no  one  knows  how 
many — did  not.  The  median  income  in  Irish 
South  Boston  Is  $5,100  a  year  but  the  com- 
munity-action workers  have  a  hard  time 
convincing  the  local  citizens  that  any  white 
man  who  is  not  stupid  or  irresponsible  can 
be  poor.  ...  In  Pittsburgh,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish-American  organizations 
earn  an  estimated  $5,000  to  $6,000  ( and  some 
fall  below  the  poverty  line) ,  the  Poverty  Pro- 
grams are  nonetheless  directed  primarily  to 
Negroes,  and  almost  everywhere  the  thing 
called  urban  backlash  associates  Itself  in 
some  fashion  with  ethnic  groups  whose  mem- 
bers have  themselves  only  a  precarious  hold 
on  the  security  of  affluence."  (p.  31). 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature 
of  discrimination  against  white  ethnics  In 
America.  As  already  noted,  factors  have  cul- 
turally underlain  much  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion, which.  In  turn,  has  resulted  In  economic 
and  political  repression. 

During  the  1830's  and  '40's,  for  example, 
the  Infiux  of  unprecedented  numbers  of  Irish 
Catholics  produced  an  equally  unprecedented 
backlash  of  American  "natlvlsm,"  which  re- 
stated In  the  formation  of  the  Know-Nothlng 
Party.  In  the  context  of  the  economic  panic 
of  1837,  the  new  "cheap  Irish  laborers"  were 
viewed  as  an  economic  threat  to  the  Jobs  of 
America's  worklngmen  as  well  as  an  authori- 
tarian threat  (Catholic)  to  their  democratic 
(Protestant)  culture. 

No  one  needs  to  remind  the  Boston  Irish 
of  signs  reading  "No  Irish  Need  Apply";  nor 
have  been  forgotten  the  economic  depriva- 
tions suffered  by  Italians,  Jews,  Poles,  and 
others  seeking  to  work  their  way  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

The  turn  of  the  century,  moreover,  saw  the 
emergence  of  a  new  urban  industrial  society 
together  with  the  Immigration  of  masses 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans.  T^e  pre- 
dictable reaction  to  this  combination  of 
events  took  the  form  of  the  American  Pro- 
tectivlst  Association,  the  National  Origins 
Quota  Act  of  1924,  and  the  revival  of  the 
nativist  Ku  Klux  Klan  as  a  national  political 
force.  Here  then,  were  social  aid  cultural 
prejudices  uniting  to  produce  a  distinct  pat- 
tern of  economic  and  political  discrimina- 
tion designed  to  prevent  ethnic  groups  from 
entering  the  country,  or  once  here,  from  com- 
peting in  the  work  force  and  threaten  inq;  the 
economic  security  of  the  dominant  groups. 
In  this  regard,  the  rise  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
as  a  national  political  force  In  t^e  I920's 
has  already  been  mentioned.  This  Klan  di- 
rected its  Ire  not  only  against  blacks  but  also 
against  Catholics,  Jews,  and  ethnic  minor- 
ities, while  marching  under  the  twin  ban- 
ners of  patriotism  and  Christianity  (Prot- 
estant) . 

Also  characteristic  and  of  lasting  Influence 
was  the  policy,  or  national  "quota"  system, 
which  prevaUed  from  1917  until  1965.  Con- 
gress passed  In  1917— over  Presidential  veto— 
the  first  act  that  seriously  limited  immigra- 
tion, and  established  literacy  tests  for  im- 
migrants. In  1921  Congress  approved  a.n 
"emergency"  quota  system  to  limit  annual 
immigration  from  all  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  357,000. 

New  temporary  quotas  were  set  up  in  1924, 
cutting  the  fiow  to  164,000  a  year,  and  a  per- 
manent quota  system,  placing  the  limit  at 
166.981.  was  adopted  In  1929.  Each  country's 


quota  was  based  on  the  number  of  persons 
of  that  national  origin  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  In  1920.  Not  untU  1965  was 
this  national  quota  system  replaced  by  an 
over-all  quota  of  170.000. 

Cultural  and  religious  persecution  In  them- 
selves were  no  less  acute  than  the  eco.iomlc 
and  political  discrimination  which  resulted 
therefrom.  Thus  an  Italian-American  autor- 
Ity  on  the  Immigrant  experience  told  an 
interviewer  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"Americans  of  Italian  descent  stni  suffer 
from  a  'consciousness  of  unbelonging.'  Amer- 
ica has  always  been  an  embarrassment  for 
Gulseppe  Mozzarella.  He  is  attempting  to  be 
an  American,  but  he  does  not  have  t:;e  image 
For  what  is  an  American?  He  changes  his 
name  and  he  gives  his  chUdren  names  like 
Debra  and  Gary.  If  a  boy's  name  Is  Walter 
Nash  or  Bill  Tudor,  that  is  American.  If  it  is 
Gulseppe  Mozzarella.  it  is  something  else" 
(New  York  Times.  Nov.  9.  1970). 

Or,  as  stated  by  Nathan  Glaser  and  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan,  the  retention  of  ethnic  Identity 
Is  seen  by  ethnic  groups  as  essential  to  sur- 
vive the  hostility  of  their  environment 
("Ethnic  America."  Editorial  Research  Re- 
ports, Jan.  20,  1971.  p.  60). 

RELIGION 

Religious  discrimination,  like  racial  and 
ethnic  discrimination,  has  been,  and  is  a 
constant  factor  In  American  history.  Unlike 
racial  and  ethnic  relationships,  religion  has 
seldom  been  the  sole  cause  of  violent  con- 
filct.  While  Irish-Catholics  bore  the  brunt 
of  "Know-Nothings"  in  the  I850's.  German 
Catholics  suffered  little,  which  sugcests  that 
the  bigotry  was  as  much  ethnic  as'relisious 
And  It  Is  frequently  duiicult  to  say  whether 
Jews  are  discriminated  against  bec\use  of 
their  religion  or  their  ethnicity.  But  religious 
discrimination  is  with  us  and  It  Is  a  national 
not  regional,  phenomenon. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Roman  Cath- 
olics had  been  periodically  persecuted  in 
England.  While  on  occasion  they  found 
themselves  In  a  position  of  power,  these 
periods  were  temporary.  During  one  of  the 
periods  In  which  they  were  In  favor  with  the 
monarch,  however,  they  were  given  permis- 
sion to  colonize  the  area  which  later  became 
known  as  Maryland.  After  a  relatively  peace- 
ful colonization  effort,  during  which  Prot- 
estants outnumbered  Catholics,  a  brief  revolt 
took  place  In  1641  during  which  Catholic 
leaders  fled  for  their  lives.  By  1700,  anti- 
Catholicism  had  become  sufficiently  strong 
to  force  Catholics  from  Maryland  Into  the 
more  tolerant  State  of  Pennsylvania.  From 
then  until  the  present  Catholics  have  suf- 
fered periodic  persecutions  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

By  the  1840's,  Catholics  In  New  York  had 
become  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
strong  Protestant  influence  In  the  public 
schools  and  they  reacted  by  establishing  a 
system  of  parochial  schools.  In  addition,  some 
Americans  became  alarmed  over  the  growth 
of  Catholicism  fearing  that  It  signaled,  as 
Olmstead  expressed  It,  "a  subversive  plot  to 
overthrow  American  democracy."  Lurid 
stories  were  prominently  circulated  about 
alleged  immoralities  of  the  clergy.  In  1837 
meanwhile,  the  Native  American  party  was 
established,  dedicated  to  the  curtaUment  of 
Immigration  and  from  this  party  sprang  the 
Know-Nothlngs  In  1854. 

Like  most  Immigrant  groups  In  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Irish,  Italian, 
and  Slavic  Catholics  provided  much  of  the 
manual  labor  essential  to  Industrial  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States.  They  arrived  and 
worked  In  groups  In  which  religion  was  often 
a  central  feature  of  their  lives.  Consequently, 
dlscrhnlnatlon  In  employment  was  both 
ethnic  and  religious  In  nature.  Discrimina- 
tion also  existed  in  the  political  sphere  as  Is 
Indicated  by  the  various  attempts  by  north- 
ern states  to  Impose  literacy  tests  as  a  quali- 
fication to  vote.  It  was  expected  that  the 
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tests  would  reduce  the  power  of  the  local 
parties  which  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Immigrants.  Nativist  fears  of  a  Catholic 
takeover  were  stUniilated  by  the  large  num- 
bers of  Immigrants.  The  American  Protective 
Association  was  founded  In  Iowa  In  1887  to 
curb  immigration  and  prevent  public  funds 
from  going  to  parochial  schools.  By  1893,  the 
organization  had  over  70,000  members.  And, 
in  both  the  South  and  North.  antl-Cathollc 
sentiment  was  kept  alive  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

In  the  I920's,  states  such  as  Oregon,  sought 
to  crush  the  Catholic  Church  by,  In  effect, 
requiring  all  school  children  to  attend  pub- 
lic schools.  The  law  was  struck  down  in  a 
landmark  opinion  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters, 
268  US.  510  (1925)).  In  the  same  era,  the 
country  witnessed  a  great  outpouring  of 
antl-Cathollc  sentiment  when  Alfred  E. 
Smith  was  selected  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate in  1928.  A  similar  outpouring,  of  less 
intensity,  occurred  with  the  nomination  of 
John  Kennedy  In  1959. 

Down  In  the  1960's,  as  Andrew  Greeley  has 
pointed  out,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  anti- 
CathoUclsm  resided  in  the  universities.  The 
situation  has  been  particularly  obvious  in 
the  Boston  area  with  its  high  concentra- 
tion of  Catholics  but  with  very  small  propor- 
tions of  them  on  the  faculties  of  the  uni- 
versities In  the  area.  In  addition,  the  Boston 
busing  situation  has  been  portrayed  as  an 
example  of  Catholic  racism  as  has  the  main- 
tenance of  parochial  school  systems  in  urban 
areas.  One  may  discern  vestiges  of  antl- 
CathoUclsm  In  the  press  and  the  media  when 
they  present  ad  hominem  attacks  on  the 
Pope  and  bishops  as  a  means  of  ridiculing 
their  social  teachings.  But  the  Incidents  of 
overt  discrimination  are  becoming  fewer, 
surely  an  encouraging  sign. 

Many  Jews  had  served  the  American  cause 
during  the  Revolution  and  afterwards  exer- 
cised all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  except 
In  the  State  of  Maryland.  There,  until  1825, 
they  were  forbidden  to  hold  public  office. 
At  first.  Jews  were  few  In  numbers,  amount- 
ing to  only  about  15.000  in  1840.  But  by  1860 
their  population  had  climbed  to  150.000  and 
thus  began  to  become  more  visible  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  second  wave  of 
Jewish  immigration  took  place  in  the  1880'b 
that  discrimination  and  bigotry  became  ap- 
parent. The  immigrants  brought  with  them 
the  tools  and  talents  which  they  had  needed 
to  survive  on  the  Continent  and  they  put 
these  to  use  In  the  new  land.  But  their 
distinctiveness  and  growing  prosperity 
fanned  the  flames  of  anti-Semitism.  Popu- 
lists and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Included  them  In 
their  attacks  on  Wall  Street  and.  of  course, 
they  were  referred  to  as  "Christ-killers." 
Since  World  War  II,  virulent  anti-Semitism 
has  declined  but  few  can  deny  that  latent 
discrimination  persists  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

Today,  much  of  the  bigotry  directed  against 
Jews  has  come  from  a  few  black  groups 
which  believe  that  Jews  have  controlled  the 
economic  life  of  the  ghettoes.  Less  overt 
expressions  of  anti-Semitism  have  been  al- 
leged by  Jewish  organizations  to  have  oc- 
cured  as  side- effects  of  the  affirmative  action 
programs  ordered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  These  pro- 
grams, attacked  as  quota  systems,  are  al- 
legedly operating  against  Jews  In  the  area  of 
education  where  the  Jewish  presence  has 
been  larger  than  their  distribution  in  the 
population  in  large.  Consequently,  applica- 
tion of  a  quota  system  hurts  them  more  than 
other  groups.  In  addition,  Jews  have  con- 
tinued to  be  refused  membership  in  some 
private  clubs  throughout  the  nation. 

Orlghiating  in  central-western  New  York 
Mormonlsm  is  a  uniquely  American  religious 
movement.  Its  history  is  filled  with  Incidents 
Of  courage  as  its  members  sought  to  over- 
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come  the  hatred  of  many  of  their  neighbors. 
In  1837,  a  settlement  of  Mormons  in  Ohio 
were  forced  to  flee  to  Missouri,  only  to  find 
an  antagonistic  populace  persecuting  them. 
The  Mormons  then  left  for  locations  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois.  But  in  1844,  in  a  dispute 
over  polygamy  and  the  censorship  practices 
of  the  Mormons,  their  leaders,  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  brother,  were  shot  to  death  by  a 
mob. 

Shortly  after,  Brlgham  Yoxmg  led  a  group 
of  followers  to  Salt  Lake  City  where  they 
entered  into  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
Federal  government  over  the  question  of 
polygamy.  Many  people  were  also  suspicious 
of  the  severely  hlerarchlal  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  the  Mormons  and  the  chm-ch  had  to 
struggle  against  this  opposition. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  anti -Mormonlsm 
has  declined.  But  Its  part  in  history  as  a 
victim  of  bigotry  throughout  the  United 
States  is  another  unhappy  example  of  Amer- 
ican intolerance. 

SEX 

Women  have  suffered  discrimination  in 
America  since  the  beginning  of  our  history. 
Under  the  early  Roman  Law  a  husband 
could  execute  his  wife,  and  a  father  his 
daughter,  for  adultery.  Even  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Magna  Carta,  a  woman  could 
not  legally  accuse  a  man  of  murder.  In 
Eighteenth-century  France,  the  enlightened 
Rousseau  could  envision  the  emancipation 
of  the  masculine,  but  not  the  feminine  half 
of  humanity.  "Women,"  he  pointed  out,  "are 
created  to  please  men.  .  .  .  Being  incapable  of 
Judging  for  themselves,  they  must  always 
abide  by  the  Judgment  of  their  fathers  and 
their  husbands." 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  women  were  fined  and 
Imprisoned  for  speaking  In  public.  In  1807. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  rrtlculated 
the  basic  philosophy  of  democracy  In  Amer- 
ica, wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Albert 
Gallatin  that  "the  appointment  of  a  woman 
to  office  is  an  Innovation  for  which  the  public 
is  not  prepared,  nor  am  I." 

When  women  began  to  arrive  in  the  New 
World  from  England  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Seventeenth  century,  they  found  their  status 
to  be  slmUar  to  that  under  English  common 
law,  which  became  increasingly  predominant 
in  the  colonies  and  among  nearly  all  reli- 
gious denominations.  Under  the  common 
law,  married  women  were  granted  few  rights. 
The  English  law  recognized  an  unmarried 
woman  as  a  person,  but  a  married  woman, 
under  the  doctrine  of  coverture,  became  a 
legal  non-person.  According  to  Blackstone's 
Commentaries : 

"By  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are 
one  person  in  law;  ...  (T) he  very  being  or 
legal  existence  of  the  wonian  \s  suspended 
during  the  marriage,  or  "at  least  is  incorpo- 
rated and  consolidated  into  that  of  the  hus- 
band, under  whose  whig,  protection,  and 
cover,  she  performs  everything;  and  is  there- 
fore called,  in  our  law-French  a  femme- 
covert;  foemlna  vlro  co-operta;  is  said  to  be 
covert  baron,  or  under  the  protection  and 
infiuence  of  her  husband,  her  baron,  or  lord; 
and  her  condition  during  her  marriage  is 
called  her  coverture.  Upon  this  principle,  of 
a  union  of  person  in  husband  and  wife,  de- 
pend almost  all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and 
disabilities,  that  either  of  them  acquire  by 
the  marriage." 

In  other  words,  under  the  doctrine  of 
coverture,  which,  like  most  aspects  of  the 
English  common  law  was  adopted  for  use  In 
the  colonies,  husband  and  wife  were  one, 
and  the  one  was  the  htisband. 

Common  law  also  gave  the  husband  com- 
plete control  over  his  wife's  property  and  the 
products  of  her  labors.  During  the  Nineteenth 
century,  Married  Women's  Property  Acts 
were  adopted  In  most  of  the  States  to  modify 
this  harsh  concept.  The  first  American  modi- 


fication of  the  common  law  pattern  occurred 
In  1839,  when  Mississippi  adopted  a  law  to 
permit  married  women  to  deal  with  their 
property  as  single  women.  The  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts  were  not  identical, 
however,  and  the  laiivs  of  most  States  still 
retain  vestiges  of  the  common  law  philosophy 
that  grants  less  than  full  rights'  to  married 
women. 

Discrimination  against  women  In  America, 
then,  has  been  more  far-reaching  than  the 
practices  and  prejudlcles  of  the  predominant 
class.  It  has  been  institutionalized  In  Ameri- 
can law,  which  foUowlng  the  common  law,  li- 
mits the  rights  of  the  female  sex.  The  United 
States  Constitution  has  not  been  Interpreted 
to  effectively  protect  the  rights  of  women,  or 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  so-called 
equal  rights  amendments.  Indeed,  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment 
provides  that  no  State  shall  "deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  However,  long  after  that 
clause  was  adopted  to  protect  the  rights  of 
black  Americans,  a  Yale  Law  Review  article 
(April  1971)  stated  that  "an  examination 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  dem- 
onstrates that  there  is  no  present  likelihood 
that  the  Court  will  apply  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  In  a  manner  that  will  effectively 
guarantee  equality  of  rights  lor  women." 
Thus,  women's  groups  throughout  this  land 
are  fighting  for  ratification  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment — to  settle,  once  and  for 
all,  the  principle  of  Constitutional  equality 
of  women  In  America. 

For  all  the  American  pride  In  our  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  democracy,  until  very 
recently,  women  were  not  eligible  for  Jury 
duty  in  several  States;  women  convicted  of 
crimes  coxild  receive  longer  prison  sentences 
than  men  convicted  of  perpetrating  the  same 
crimes;  women  could  not  obtain  retail  and 
mortgage  credit  without  having  their  hus- 
bands or  fathers  co-sign  loans,  or  being  re- 
quired to  answer  queries  about  their  birth 
control  methods;  and  women  were  sometimes 
paid  substantially  less  money  for  doing  the 
same  Jobs  as  men. 

In  the  past  twelve  years,  the  United  States 
Congress  has  enacted  significant  legislation 
to  improve  the  legal  status  of  American  wom- 
en—the Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963;  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Act;  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act  of  1972;  Title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972; 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974-^ 
none  of  these  statutes  would  have  been  nec- 
essary but  for  nationwide  social,  legal,  and 
economic  discrimination  against  women.  It 
is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  sex  discrimina- 
tion still  exists  in  this  country,  that  there 
are  scores  of  bills  pending  before  the  94th 
Congress  which  would  Improve  the  status  of 
women  by  affecting  such  areas  as  education, 
employment,  child  care,  the  military,  socUl 
security.  Insurance,  and  the  tax  structure. 

In  summary,  prejudice  and  discrimination 
against  oppressed  groups  on  account  of  race, 
national  origin,  religion  and  sex  have  char- 
acterized American  life  since  the  first  colo- 
nists arrived  in  the  Seventeenth  century. 
To  limit  discussion  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination to  that  against  one  or  a  few 
minority  groups  only  and  in  one  or  two 
sections  only  of  this  country  would  falsify 
our  history. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  ready  to  vote,  also. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Maryland  ready  to 
vote? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  Domenici  amendment  occur  at 
noon,  as  scheduled,  and  that  the  vote  on 
the  Scott  amendment  occur  immediately 
thereafter. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  my 
amendment  at  this  time.  We  have  just 
discussed  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  two 
be  reversed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  the 
motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands  that  the  first  rollcall  vote, 
which  will  now  occiu:,  is  on  the  motion 
to  table  the  Scott  amendment.  Imme- 
diately thereafter,  the  rollcall  vote  on 
the  Domenici  amendment  will  be  held. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Chair  is 
correct;        

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  motion  to  table  the 
Domenici  amendment  will  be  the  order 
of  business. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  cs  I 
imderstand  it,  the  tabling  motion  will  be 
first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both  are 
tabling  motions. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Then,  in  the 
event  that  the  Scott  amendment  is  not 
tabled,  the  Scott  amendment  will  be  the 
order  of  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  request.  I  have  no 
problem  with  that  kind  of  request,  If  the 
Senator  can  clear  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Califomia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  occur  at  this  time  on 
the  motion  to  table  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  William  L.  Scott;  that  if  that 
tabling  motion  prevails,  the  vote  then 
immediately  occur  on  the  Domenici 
amendment.  In  the  alternative,  if  the 
tabling  motion  in  respect  to  the  Scott 
amendment  is  rejected,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  immediately  occur 
on  the  Scott  amendment,  to  be  followed 
by  the  vote  on  the  tabling  of  the 
Domenici  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Senator  will 
amend  the  unanimous-consent  request  to 


say  "when"  instead  of  "if,"  it  will  make 
more  sense.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  68, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  316  Leg.] 
YEAS— «8 


Abourezk 

Griffin 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Nelson 

BeaU 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pas  tore 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hollings 

Pell 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Javits 

Roth 

Church 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Symington 

Fong 

McGovern 

Taft 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Gam 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Mondale 

WUliams 

Gravel 

Montoya 
NAYS— 26 

Auin 

Helms 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Hruska 

William  L. 

Byrd. 

John.ston 

Sparkman 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Laxalt 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Stone 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Morgan 

Tower 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Young 

Hai 

isen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Hart.  PhUlp  A 

Bel 

mon 

Goldwater 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  William  L.  Scott's  amendment  (No. 
715)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  720)  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  In  the  family. 

1  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  317  Leg.] 
YEAS— 68 


Abourezk 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bayh 

HaskeU 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hatfield 

N\mn 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pack  wood 

Biden 

Hollings 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Pecirson 

Bxunpers 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Roth 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Church 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Stone 

Pong 

McGovern 

Symington 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Moss 

NAYS— 27 

WiUiams 

Allen 

Gam 

Randolph 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Scott, 

Brock 

Griffin 

WUllam  L. 

Buckley 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Young 

Domenici 

McClure 

Fannin 

Morgan 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Bellmon 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  720)  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  we  will  go  to 
the  third  reading. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   730 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  call  up  Amend- 
ment No.  730  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttkmond)  proposes  amendment  No.  730. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  repealed. 

"(b)(1)  Section  12(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  2,  3,  4,  6, 
7,  or  10'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'section 
2,  3,  4,  7.  or  10'. 

"(2)  Section  12(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  2.  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  or  11 
(a)  or  (b)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'section  2,  3,  4,  7,  10,  or  11  (a)  or  (b)'. 

"(3)  Section  12(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  or  11, 
or  subsection  (b) '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'section  2,  3,  4,  7,  10,  or  11,  or  subsection 
(b)'. 

"(c)(1)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'or  section  5'. 

"(2)  Section  14(d)  of  such  Act  ie  amended 
by  striking  out  'or  section  5'.". 
"TITLE  n". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "102"  and  In- 
sert "201". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  through  line  20,  on  page  7. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
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amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  re- 
peal section  5  relating  to  prior  approval  la 
changes  in  voting  qualifications,  to  add  bi- 
lingual education  requirements,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  repeal  section  5  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act  which  requires 
South  Carolina  and  other  States  cov- 
ered by  the  act  to  get  prior  approval  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  Washington  before  any 
change  may  be  made  in  their  election 
laws.  Section  5  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable sections  of  this  act. 

It  is  absurb  to  require  the  States  cov- 
ered by  this  unfortunate  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  come  running  up  here  to 
Washington  to  get  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's approval  for  every  change  in  their 
election  laws  no  matter  how  minute 
that  change  might  be.  This  is  an  af- 
front to  the  several  sovereign  States  in- 
volved and  should  be  stopped. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  waste  of  our  tax- 
payer's money.  Various  officials  from 
South  Carolina  have  been  to  Washing- 
ton many,  many  times  as  a  result  of  this 
provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  In 
only  a  few  cases  has  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral failed  to  approve  changes  in  South 
Carolina's  election  laws  and  in  these 
situations,  the  few  disapprovals  were 
due  to  minor  technical  violations,  which 
were  soon  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  this  unjustified  har- 
assment of  State  and  local  officials  must 
stop.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  there  have 
been  certain  amendments  offered  that 
covered  various  facets  and  may  have 
touched  on  this,  but  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  direct  vote  particularly  on  abolish- 
ing section  5. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  a  little 
while  ago  brought  out  that  his  State  has 
had  to  come  to  Washington  to  get  ap- 
proval on  over  2,200  changes.  My  State 
has  had  to  come  up  here  I  am  sure  sev- 
eral hundred  times.  As  I  stated,  the  At- 
torney General  has  approved  the 
changes,  and  the  only  disapprovals  were 
just  a  few  minor,  technical  violations. 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  this  is  a  very 
unfair  situation.  It  is  a  very  unjust  pro- 
vision to  require  a  sovereign  State  to 
come  to  Washington  and  get  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  make  any  little  change  in  their 
election  laws.  To  even  change  the  hours 
for  holding  an  election  or  changing  the 
place  of  a  polling  precinct  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  It  puts  a  great  burden  on 
the  State.  It  puts  a  great  burden  on  the 
Justice  Department.  We  think  it  is 
humiliating,  unjustified,  and  that  this 
section  should  be  repealed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  has  indicated 
that  he  has  three  more  amendments, 
which  he  states  will  not  take  too  much 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Only  two  more.  I 
have  already  taken  up  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  more.  The 
Senator  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
have  them  both  considered  in  sequence, 
and  to  have  the  votes  on  both  back  to 
back  occur  at  the  hour  of  1:15. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  All  three. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  make  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  making  motions  to  table  those 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  so  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
it  be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motions  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  does  not  ob- 
ject? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motions  to  lay  on  the  table  on  all  three 
of  the  amendments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  in 
order  at  this  time  on  those  tabling  mo- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
an  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  aU 
three? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  two  of  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  all  three. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  all  three. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  Without  objection,  by  one  show 
of  hands,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 
on  all  three  motions  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  will  allow  me, 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
first  vote  occur  during  the  usual  15-min- 
ute  period,  and  that  the  two  following 
votes,  since  they  are  back  to  back,  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  we  can  have  the  first  vote 
at  1 :  15,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  15  min- 
utes and  then  two  10-mlnute  votes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  then,  the  yeas 
and  nays  had  better  start  in  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whatever  the  Sen- 
ator says.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to 
start  voting  at  1? 

Mr.  THURMOND,  I  want  to  get 
through  by  1:30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
first  vote,  on  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing, occur  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  will  occur  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  wants  to  shorten 
the  time  on  the  other  two  and  to  make 
them  half  the  usual  time  instead  of  15 
minutes  each,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  other 
two  votes  cover  a  period  of  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes each,  or  10  minutes  total? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

amendment   no.    754 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  754. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THtTRMOND)  offers  an  amendment  numbered 
754. 

Mr.  Thurmond's  amendment  (No.  754) 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  4,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
101.". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "twenty"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "five". 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  in  any  State  or  in  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  which  ( 1 )  the 
Attorney  General  determines  maintains  on 
November  1.  1976,  any  test  or  device,  with  re- 
spect to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Census 
determines  that  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein 
were  registered  on  Novemljer  1.  1976.  or  that 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons 
voted  In  the  Presidential  election  of  Novem- 
ber 1976.' 

"(c)  The  matter  preceding  the  proviso  In 
section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  In  section  4(a)  are  in  effect 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  In  force  or  effect 
on  November  1,  1976.  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion may  institute  an  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  declaratory  Judgment  that  such 
qualification,  prerequisite,  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  does  not  have  the  purpose  and 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  bridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  and  unless  and  until  the  court  enters 
such  judgment  no  person  shail  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply  with  such 
qualification,  prerequisite,  standard,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure : '  ". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "two". 

On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "sentences" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sentence". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  strike  out  "August  6, 
1975"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1977". 

On  page  4,  line  8.  strike  out  "two  sen- 
tences" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sen- 
tence". 

On  page  2,  line  5.  strike  out  "August  6, 
1975"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1977". 
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On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "were"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "are". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  strike  out  "provided" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "provides  on  and 
after  November  1,  1976,". 

On  page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  "1968"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  out  "third"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "second". 

On  page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  would  change 
the  "trigger"  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
to  the  Presidential  election  of  November, 
1976.  This  will,  I  feel,  be  a  positive  step 
to  remedying  some  of  the  inequities  con- 
tained in  this  legislation.  One  of  the 
major  problems  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  that  it  is,  as  presently  constituted, 
an  ex  post  facto  law.  It  punished  several 
Southern  States  for  events  which  oc- 
curred in  1964,  over  a  year  before  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  passed.  It  was  an 
ex  post  facto  law  then:  it  is  an  ex  post 
facto  law  now. 

This  amendment  would  remove  the  ex 
post  facto  character  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  It  would  make  the  election  of  1976 
the  "trigger"  for  enforcement  of  the 
Act's  preclearance  provisions.  The 
Southern  States  have  made  significant 
strides  In  the  registration  of  their  minor- 
ity citizens.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  black 
voters  in  my  State  do  exercise  substan- 
tial political  power  and  have  elected  a 
considerable  number  of  black  candidat€s 
to  public  office.  As  of  April,  1974,  there 
were  116  black  elected  officials  in  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  pause  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  through  yet.  I  am  pausing  to  get 
order.  When  the  Chair  gets  through,  I 
wiU  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  of  1G74,  60.8  per- 
cent of  all  blacks  of  voting  age  were 
registered  to  vote  in  Soutli  Carolina.  This 
compares  favorably  with  the  voting 
registration  for  white  citizens  of  61.3 
percent.  Mr.  President,  these  percentages 
speak  for  themselves.  There  is  no  need 
nor  justification  for  continuing  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  in  my  State  based  on  a 
situation  that  existed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  colleagues  are 
truly  in  favor  of  guaranteeing  the  right 
to  vote  for  all  citizens,  let  us  use  a  future 
election  as  the  basis  for  determination. 
Then,  all  will  be  on  notice  as  to  the  cri- 
teria to  be  met,  rather  than  using  the 
all  too  familiar  method  of  hindsight 
which  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.    THURMOND.   Does   the   distin- 
guished Senator  want  to  move  to  table? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  move  to  table  the 
Senator's  amendment. 


Inadvertently,  because  of  the  situation 
that  existed  in  the  Chamber  as  we  were 
getting  unanimous  consents,  I  did  not 
move  to  table  the  first  amendment,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  so  move  on  the  first  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  Is  going  to  move  to  table  one,  I 
will  give  unanimous  consent  If  he  wants 
to  table  them  all  or  either  have  a  direct 
vote  on  all.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  and 
not  confuse? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands  there  will  be  three  separate 
votes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  there  are  three  motions  to  table. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  right,  three  mo- 
tions to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  back-to-back  votes  with  time  limits 
as  specified  by  the  majority  leader.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
call  up  my  amendment  792. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposes  amendment  No.  792. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
101.". 

On  page  1.  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  in  any  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment brought  under  this  section  there  shall 
be  a  presumption  that  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  bringing  such  an  action  has  not 
used  any  such  test  or  device  for  the  purpose 
or  with  the  ellect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
If  that  State  or  political  subdivision  estab- 
lishes that  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  in  that  State 
or  political  subdivision  were  registered  to 
vote  on  November  1  of  the  calendar  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  In  which  the 
action  was  brought,  and  that  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  such  persons  voted  In  the  most 
recent  Presidential  election  held  before  the 
action  was  brought'.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  that  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  which  has  fallen 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  may  go  into 
court  for  a  declaratory  judgment  with  a 
presumption  of  nondiscrimination  if  two 
conditions  are  met.  These  conditions  are 
that  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
establish  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
residents  of  voting  age  are  registered 
and  more  than  50  percent  of  these  indi- 
viduals participated  In  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election.  Thus,  the  very  test  which 
brings  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  would  be 
available  to  remove  its  application. 

Presently,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
act  under  which  an  action  can  be  brought 


in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  declaratory  judgment 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  for  a 
determination  that  no  test  or  device  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  a  person's  right  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  My 
amendment  would  allow  this  procedure 
to  continue,  but  in  a  more  equitable  man- 
ner by  giving  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division a  presumption  of  nondiscrim- 
ination if  the  registration  and  participa- 
tion requirements  are  met.  If  a  presump- 
tion of  discrimination  is  created  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision's  failure  to 
meet  the  two  50  percent  tests  in  the  trig- 
gering device  of  section  4  of  the  act,  it  is 
only  fair  that  a  presumption  of  nondis- 
crimination should  exist  if  the  tests  are 
met. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable amendment.  It  dees  not  con- 
clusively provide  that  discrimination 
does  not  exist— it  allows  the  U.S.  district 
court  to  decide  the  issue  v.ith  a  pre- 
sumption— a  presumption  that  is  justi- 
fied in  view  of  the  negative  one  that  pres- 
ently exists  in  that  act.  It  would  allow 
the  existing  declaratory  judgment  pro- 
cedure to  be  available  to  the  States  or 
their  political  subdivisions  at  any  time 
after  the  participation  and  registration 
requirement  standards  are  met  in  the 
last  Presidential  election. 

In  the  name  of  equity  and  reason,  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  this  amendment.  Is  this  the  third 
amendment?  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  California  has  moved  to  table  each 
amendment  and  the  amendments  will  be 
voted  on  back  to  back. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  1  p.m. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  And  the  voting  on 
the  first  amendment  will  begin  at  1  p  m 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  order. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  on  my  time  for  a  discussion 
of  what  I  regard  to  be  the  bottom  line 
of  this  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator on  his  time. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  basis 
of  need  for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, I  know  of  no  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion. In  my  State,  for  instance,  as  I  stated 
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here  several  days  ago,  I  was  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  from  1947  to  1951,  and 
I  recommended  to  the  State  legislature 
that  they  remove  the  poll  tax  submitted 
to  the  people  to  vote  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting.  That  was  done.  That  must  have 
been  10  years  before  Congress  amended 
the  Constitution  here  to  bring  that  about. 
We  encouraged  everyone  to  vote,  and 
there  has  been  no  complaint  about  vot- 
ing in  my  State.  The  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Civic  Clubs,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  everyone  has  encour- 
aged people  to  vote,  and  they  have  voted. 
I  just  brought  out  here  a  few  moments 
ago,  that  so  far  as  the  black  people  are 
concerned  in  my  State,  60.8  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote  have  registered,  of 
the  white  people,  61.3  percent,  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent  more  have  registered. 
There  is  no  discrimination  there. 

This  bill  is  evidently  a  political  bill  be- 
cause there  is  no  justification  shown  for 
extending  this  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
this  question.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
I  come  from  the  news  media;  therefore, 
perhaps  I  am  a  little  more  attentive  to 
the  content  of  news  stories  on  the  radio, 
in  the  newspapers,  on  television,  in 
magazines,  and  all  the  rest. 

Has  the  Senator  seen  one  item  or 
heard  one  broadcast  that  has  made  the 
point  that  big  brother  in  Washington 
has  no  evidence  cf  discrimination  in  the 
few  States  that  are  really  covered  by 
this  bill?  Has  the  Senator  seen  any  re- 
port of  that  nature? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  heard  on 
radio,  I  have  not  seen  on  television,  and 
I  have  not  seen  in  the  newspapers  any 
statement  that  there  is  any  evidence 
shown  here  of  discrimination  and  any 
reason  to  continue  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  just  being  continued  be- 
cause it  looks  like  there  is  some  attempt 
to  make  the  Nation  believe  that  the 
South  is  discriminating.  If  there  is  any 
discrimination,  I  challenge  them  to  show 
it.  They  have  not  shown  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  asked  them  in  the 
subcommittee  if  they  had  anything  on 
South  Carolina  to  show  it;  if  they  had 
anything  in  any  other  States  to  show 
it.  It  ought  to  be  corrected  if  it  is. 

But  why  do  they  want  to  try  to  punish 
the  South?  Why  do  they  want  to  try  to 
punish  my  State,  or  North  Carolina,  or 
any  other  State  unless  there  is  discrimi- 
nation? If  there  is  discrimination,  it 
should  be  eliminated  and  those  who  are 
guilty  should  be  punished.  But  if  there 
is  none,  then  whv  continue  this  bill? 
Yet.  it  looks  as  if  the  effort  is  just  to 
try  to  aim  at  the  South. 

The  Senator  will  remember  here  yes- 
terday, when  there  was  an  effort  made 
by  an  amendment  to  make  this  apply 
nationwide,  the  Senate  turned  it  down. 
Why  not  treat  all  States  alike?  That  is 
what  the  Constitution  says,  to  treat 
citizens  of  all  the  States  alike.  We  are 
all  one  country.  We  are  all  one  nation. 
Whether  we  are  from  North  Dakota  or 
South  Carolina  or  from  California  or 
Massachusetts,  under  the  Constitution 
all  citizens  are  supposed  to  receive 
equality  of  treatment.  That  is  not  what 
Is  taking  place  here  today. 


Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  thing  that  occurred  to  me  as  I 
watched  this  comedy  in  the  Senate — and 
that  is  what  it  is,  as  I  said  earlier  in 
this  Chamber — we  have  a  political  situa- 
tion wherein  obviously  there  are  some 
who  want  to  go  home  and  say,  "Look 
what  we  have  done  for  you  in  terms  of 
eradicating  discrimination."  Well,  they 
are  eradicating  discrimination  that  does 
not  exist.  Big  deal,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolfna. 

I  think  it  is  just  as  appropriate  to  pass 
this  bill  as  it  is  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
Federal  law  against  robbing  stage 
coaches.  Of  course,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  object  to  that,  because 
he  has  most  of  the  stage  coaches  in 
Hollywood,  and  he  probably  would  not 
like  that  amendment,  either. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  motion  to  table 
amendment  No.  730.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  ab- 
sent attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  72, 

nays  21,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  318  Leg.] 

YEAS— 72 

Abourezk 

Baker 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Ford 

Darn 


Allen 
Brock 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 


Curtis 
Eastland 


Hart,  PhUip  A. 
HolUngs 


Glenn 

Montoya 

Gravel 

Moss 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Nelson 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Haskell 

Pas  tore 

Hatneld 

Pearson 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Humphrey 

Pro  xm  ire 

Inoviye 

Randolph 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Javits 

Roth 

Johnston 

Schweiker 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Mathlas 

Stone 

McGee 

Symington 

McGovem 

Taft 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Mondale 

WUliams 

NAYS— 21 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Lone 

Talmadpe 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

McClure 

Tower 

Morgan 

Young 

Nunn 

Scott. 

WlUiam  L. 

Sparkman 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
W.  Hart)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
Thurmond  amendment  No.  754.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
E.\stland)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  ab- 
sent attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  319  Leg.l 
YEAS— 70 


Abourezk 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Baker 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Packwood 

Beall 

Hartke 

Past  ore 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Pro:<mire 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Roth 

Cannon 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

ChUes 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Matbias 

Stone 

Culver 

McGee 

Symington 

Dole 

McGovem 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Pong 

Montoya 

WUliams 

Ford 

Morgan 

Glenn 

Moss 

NAYS— 24 

AUen 

Helms 

Scott, 

BucUey 

Hruslca 

WUliam  L 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

La.\alt 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Gam 

McClure 

Tower 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Young 

Hansen 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Hollings 

Bellmon 

Hart.  PhUip  A 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  754)  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  Mr.  Thurmond's 
amendment  (No.  792;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  ab- 
sent attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  320  Leg.] 


TEAS— 70 


Abourezk 

Gravel 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary  W 

Beall 

Hartke 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Brooke 

Huddles  ton 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Burdick 

Jackfion 

Cannon 

Javits 

Case 

Johnston 

Chi;es 

Kennedy 

Church 

Leahy 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Cranston 

Mansneld 

Culver 

Mathias 

Domenicl 

McGee 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Ford 

Mondale 

Gam 

Montoya 

Glenn 

Morgan 

NAYS— 23 

Allen 

Hruska 

Byrd, 

Laxalt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Long 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  McCIellan 

Curtis 

McClure 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Goldwater 

Scott, 

Hansen 

WUUam  L. 

Helms 

Spar  km  an 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WlUiams 


Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


NOT  VOTING — 6 
Bartlett  Eastland  HolUngs 


Bellmon 


Hart,  PhiUp  A.    Packwood 


So  Mr.  TuNNEY's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    714 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  714, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William 
L.  Scott)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
714. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  William  L.  Scott's  amendment 
(No.  714)  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  102.  (a I  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'the  United  States  district  court  in 
which  the  capital  of  such  State  Is  located  or 
the  United  States  district  court  in  which 
such   political   subdivision   Is  located'. 

"(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'the  United   States  district 


court  In  which  the  capital  of  such  State  is 
located,  or  the  United  States  district  court 
In  which  such  political  subdivision  Is  lo- 
cated'. 

"(c)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'the  district  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia'  each  time  It  appears 
In  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court'. 

"(d)(1)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

"(2)  Section  14(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"•(d)  In  any  action  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment brought  pursuant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act,  subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  may  be  served  In 
any  judicial  district  of  the  United  States'.". 

On  Page  1,  line  7,  redesignate  section  102 
as  section  103. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
to  strike  from  the  bill,  wherever  it  refers 
to,  the  "United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  district 
court  in  which  the  capital  of  such  State 
is  located  or  the  United  States  district 
court  in  which  such  political  subdivision 
is  located" 

This  is  an  amendment  that  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  failed  by  a  tie  vote.  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  floor 
leader,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  ,  would  permit  us  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  this  proposal,  because 
it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  of  concern 
to  each  Senator.  I  would  ask  if  he  might 
address  himself  to  that  request. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vii-ginia  has  accurately  stated 
the  situation  as  it  existed  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  The  amendment  was  of- 
fered and  did  fail  by  a  tie  vote. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  and  there  is  a  suf- 
ficiently close  division  of  opinion,  appar- 
ently, in  the  Senate,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the  merits  of 
the  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  going  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  have  voted 
against  it  in  the  committee.  But  I  shall 
not  move  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  and  I 
hope  no  other  Senator  will. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  customary,  when  a 
lawsuit  is  brought  involving  a  Federal 
question,  the  trial  be  within  the  State 
where  the  issue  or  the  controversy  arose. 

We  are  talking  about  something — vot- 
ing rights — that  is  perhaps  as  close  to  the 
people  as  any  other  matter  we  could  have 
under  discussion.  I  believe  it  is  only  fair 
and  right  that  we  have  the  initial  hear- 
ing, the  initial  trial,  in  the  Federal  court 
of  the  State  or  political  subdivision  in- 
volved. 

Historically,  when  we  established  the 
federal  system,  we  provided  a  local  situs, 
so  that  in  matters  that  relate  to  a  par- 
ticular locality,  such  as  a  suit  brought 
by  a  State,  we  could  have  the  trial  at  the 
local  level. 

I  know  sometimes  we  feel  that  there 
might  be  some  prejudice,  or  some  fear  of 
pressure.  That  was  brought  up  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Of  course,  a  Federal  judge 
is  a  human  being.  A  Federal  judge  is  a 


lawyer.  When  he  puts  on  a  robe,  and  he 
is  still  the  same  person  as  he  was  before 
he  donned  the  robe,  but  I  am  saying  that 
if  he  believes  a  judge  within  a  given  State 
is  going  to  be  so  subjected  to  peer  pres- 
sure that  he  is  going  to  rule  in  favor  of 
his  State,  it  is  an  insult  to  him,  and  I 
think  it  is  slanderous  to  make  such  a 
statement  as  that. 

When  thinking  along  this  line  we  could 
turn  our  thinking  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  we  might  believe  that  a  State, 
a  Southern  State  in  particular,  would  not 
get  a  fair  trial  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  remember  that  in  the  most  recent 
Presidential  election  49  of  our  States 
went  for  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket.  One 
State,  Massachusetts,  by  a  narrow  vote 
went  for  the  McGovern  ticket,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  80  percent  for  Mc- 
Govern. 

I  do  not  believe  the  philosophy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  representative  of 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
I  mention  this  merely  as  an  example, 
because  if  we  talk  about  peer  pressure! 
if  we  speak  of  prejudice,  it  could  exist  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  it 
might  exist  in  a  given  State.  But  all  of 
our  Federal  judges,  wherever  they  are  lo- 
cated, are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  would  hope  that  that  is  generally  true, 
that  they  do  try  to  be  as  free  from  prej- 
udice and  peer  pressure  as  possible. 
With  a  lifetime  appointment,  they  can 
very  well  be  free  of  peer  pressure  wher- 
ever they  are  located;  but  I  think  we  have 
a  more  important  matter  here  than  such 
thoughts  as  peer  pressure  or  prejudice. 
We  are  talking  about  the  convenience 
of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision. 
Should  it  have  to  go  out  of  its  owil  State, 
when  there  are  Federal  courts  located 
there? 

The  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  will 
be  covered  under  this  act.  Should  the 
attorney  general  of  Hawaii,  for  example, 
have  to  come  to  Washington,  D.C.  for  a 
trial,  or  should  there  be  a  trial  in  the 
Federal  court  within  his  own  State?  And 
we  are  not  talking  only  of  the  trial,  but 
of  any  preliminary  hearings,  any  hear- 
ings on  motions,  the  filing  of  any  papers, 
the  whole  conduct  of  a  lawsuit  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  He  might  have  to  com- 
mute back  and  forth  from  his  home 
State  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

To  me,  that  is  a  needless  difficulty  and 
needless  expense. 

When  I  speak  of  having  the  initial 
trial  in  the  Federal  court  within  the  State 
where  the  controversy  at  issue  arose,  that 
is  not  the  court  of  final  jurisdiction.  That 
is  just  the  court  which  holds  the  initial 
hearing  or  trial.  In  our  Federal  syytem, 
we  provide  for  appeals,  and  the  ulti- 
mate decision  is  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  would  not 
change  that. 

The  argument  is  made  in  committee 
that  a  given  court,  where  all  the  cases 
are  heard  in  that  court,  would  tend  to 
bring  about  uniformity  throughout  the 
country,  but  we  have  a  great  number  of 
judges  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  same  ones  do  not  hear  all  of  the  cases, 
They  rotate  on  the  hearing  of  these 
cases,  so  they  do  not  acquire  much  ex- 
pertise. 
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Our  Federal  system  is  built  on  the 
foundation  that  we  have  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals,  which  attempts  to  rec- 
oncile the  decisions  within  the  circuits; 
and  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  entertain  a  writ  of  certiorari 
is  that  the  circuits  are  not  in  agreement. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  hear 
a  case.  The  Supreme  Court  is  the  final 
arbiter,  the  one  that  is  supposed  to  see 
that  there  is  uniformity  throughout  the 
country. 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  something  that  is  im- 
portant to  each  Senator.  And  I  would 
say  that  if  the  Federal  judges  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  it  could  well  be 
our  fault,  because  as  Senators  we  are 
asked  or  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
recommendations  on  who  should  be  the 
Federal  judges  in  our  States. 

We  do  not  make  the  appointment.  But 
we  do  have  a  voice  in  naming  the  Federal 
judge,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  look 
for  people  who  will  make  competent 
judges.  I  feel  that,  on  the  whole  at  the 
trial  level,  we  do  have  good  Federal 
judges  who  attempt  to  be  free  of  preju- 
dice and  do  their  best  to  decide  issues  on 
the  merits.  If  they  do  not  do  that,  the  ap- 
pellate court  will  reverse  them  and  re- 
mand the  case  to  them  for  further  hear- 
ing. 

That  was  done  in  a  recent  case  in 
which  the  hearing  was  before  a  special 
master,  appointed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court.  It  was  a  Virginia  case  in- 
volving our  capital  city  of  Richmond, 
and  the  special  master,  who  was  ap- 
pointed, the  Supreme  Court  said  did  not 
have  a  sufficient  basis  for  his  decision. 
It  was  the  case  of  the  City  of  Richmond 
against  the  United  States. 

Reading  from  the  syllabus  of  the  deci- 
sion: 

Since  section  5  forbids  voting  changes 
made  for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  vote  for 
racial  purposes,  further  proceedings  are  nec- 
essary to  update  and  reassess  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  issue,  whether  the  city  has 
sound  nondiscriminatory,  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative reasons  for  retaining  the  an- 
nexed area.  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  special 
master  in  the  district  court  adequately  con- 
sidered the  evidence  In  deciding  whether 
there  are  now  justifiable  reasons  for  the  an- 
nexation that  took  place  on  January  1,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
fringe further  on  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
I  believe  this  is  a  sound  amendment  that 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  so  that 
wherever  the  case  arises  the  initial  hear- 
ing will  be  in  the  Federal  court  within 
that  State. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Taft  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  and  Mr.  STEVENS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Pardon  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  to  go  to  a  quo- 
rum. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  we  can  proceed 
with  my  amendment  779  after  we  dispose 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  There  seems  to  be  some  ques- 
tion about  how  fast  we  are  going  here. 

Is  there  anyone  else  calUng  up  an 
amendment  after  Senator  Scott? 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
We  still  do  not  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
talk  any  more  unless  it  is  in  rebuttal  to 
something  that  might  be  said  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  make  a  few  brief 
remarks,  because  of  my  prior  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  although  it 
does,  on  the  face  of  it,  have  a  lot  of  ap- 
peal. I  do  not  deny  that.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. I  think  the  judges  from  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  North  and  the  West,  have 
all  attempted  to  do  as  good  a  job  as  can 
be  done  in  interpreting  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  we  have  a 
very  fine  judiciary  in  this  country,  and  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  great  strengths 
that  we  have  as  a  democracy  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  independent  judiciary. 
I  think  that  is  not  only  true  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  all  the  way  down  to 
the  Federal  district  courts. 

However,  as  it  relates  to  the  problems 
of  voting  rights  and  discrimination,  I  will 
point  out  something  which  is  well  known, 
and  that  is  that  prior  to  the  time  of  th.i 
Voting  Rights  Act  passage  in  1965,  but 
subsequent  to  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act, 
there  were  a  number  of  lawsuits  filed  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
black  citizens. 

Consistently,  the  courts  found  that 
there  was  no  discrimination.  They  foimd 
that  redistricting  plans  were  nondiscrimi- 
natory, despite  the  fact  that  someone 
who  did  not  live  in  that  particular  region 
and  who  was  evaluating  what  had  been 
done  by  local  municipalities,  counties, 
and  State  legislatures  would  undoubtedly 
find  that  there  had  been  discrimination. 
So,  when  the  Congress  decided  to  move 
on  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  they  de- 
cided that  they  just  could  no  longer 
meaningfully  trust  the  judicial  process 
as  It  had  been  utilized  or  not  utilized 
from  1960  to  1965.  It  was  determined 
that  we  needed  some  type  of  extraordi- 
nary governmental  intervention  at  the 
Federal  level  to  guarantee  that  Federal 
constitutional  rights  were  protected. 
That  is  why  we  have  the  preclearance 
provisions,  that  is  why  we  have  the  trig- 
gering mechanism  in  section  4,  and  that 
is  why  the  Attorney  General  is  given 
such  broad  powers  to  send  officials  into 
the  covered  States  for  purposes  of  regis- 
tering voters,  examining  voting  lists  and 
to  act  as  poll  watchers. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  yield  the  floor  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  may  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows  there  has  never  been  any 
examiners  sent  into  the  State  of  Virginia 
at  any  time.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  familiar  with  our 


State,  being  a  graduate  of  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  But  as  to 
the  comments  he  is  making  he  is  address- 
ing himself  to  the  triggering  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  would  still  apply,  it 
would  just  be  the  question  of  the  forum 
to  hear  the  case,  not  any  change  in  the 
law  m  any  respect,  other  than  who  hears 
the  initial  proceeding. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct.  But  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  did  not  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  get  to  the  main  thrust 
of  my  argument.  I  was  trying  to  give 
some  historical  perspective  as  to  why  I 
feel  the  way  I  do  with  regard  to  his 
amendment. 

Much  as  I  respect  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary in  the  South.  I  think  that,  as  a 
result  of  prior  history,  we  have  seen 
that  in  these  voting  rights  cases  and 
in  these  redistricting  cases,  the  Federal 
Judiciary  was  not  as  diUgent  as  it  should 
have  been  in  those  Southern  States  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  minority  citizens. 
Maybe  this  is  past  histoiy.  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  have  to  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Virginia  that  just  recently, 
in  the  last  few  months,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  overturned 
a  redistricting  plan  of  a  three-judge 
Mississippi  court  which  redistricted  the 
legislature  in  Mississippi.  The  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  overturned  that 
redistricting  plan,  stating  that  they 
thought  that  it  was  discriminatory. 

The  Mississippi  court  apparently  felt 
that  their  redistricting  plan  was  per- 
fectly appropriate  and  that  it  was  con- 
stitutional. But  judges  sitting  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  representing  the  na- 
tional attitude  on  civil  rights  and  na- 
tional attitude  on  voting  rights,  found 
that  this  was  a  discriminatory  redistrict- 
ing plan. 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  Mississippi  in  register- 
ing people  to  vote  and  giving  people  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  still  there  are 
remnants  of  a  system  that  existed  prior 
to  the  thne  the  Voting  Rights  Act  passed, 
and  remnants  of  an  attitude  toward 
voting  rights  that  existed  prior  to  that 
time. 

So  I  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  these 
have  changed  m  the  last  10  years  so 
much  that  we  could  say  that  the  local 
judiciary  in  tliose  States  would  in  every 
instance  be  prepared  to  cut  their  ties 
with  the  past  and  take  a  completely 
fresh  look  at  these  problems.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  South, 
and  perhaps  after  7  or  10  years  we  will 
not  need  another  Voting  Rights  Act,  but 
I  think  that  at  this  moment  we  do,  and 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
hurt  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  it  now  exists. 

I  point  out  one  final  aspect,  and  that 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  expertise  has  been 
built  up.  I  know  that  the  Senator  has 
suggested  that  the  expertise  does  not 
exist  with  individual  judges,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  expertise  in  the  district 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is 
not  a  regional  court.  There  are  judges  on 
that  court  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Only  two  of  the  judges  on  the  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  black,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  population  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  is  70  percent  black. 
One  judge  is  from  Connecticut,  one  from 
Iowa,  one  from  Rliode  Island,  one  from 
Alaska,  one  from  Virginia,  one  from 
California,  one  from  New  Hampshire,  one 
from  Maryland,  another  j  udge  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  from  Ohio. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  court 
could  not  be  considered  one  which  has 
only  a  regional  interest,  a  District  of 
Columbia  regional  bias.  It  is  a  national 
court.  It  is  a  court  with  expertise. 

I  think  we  should  leave  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  it  is.  until  such  time  as 
Congress  decides  it  is  not  going  to  ex- 
tend the  act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  spoken  on  this  act,  and  I  have  not 
taken  any  of  my  time  under  cloture, 
because  most  of  the  amendments  being 
offered  and  most  of  the  discussion  had  to 
do  with  more  general  aspects  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  and  in  many  instances 
some  specific  item  that  was  a  matter  of 
concern  for  an  individual  Senator  or 
his  constituency. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  where 
the  venue  should  be  established  to  review 
the  actions  or  to  institute  the  actions 
that  are  taken  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  far  more  important  than  just  the 
questions  that  have  been  related  to  vot- 
ing rights  per  se.  I  refer  to  a  general 
pattern  that  emerges  when  one  wants 
a  particular  kind  of  bias  on  a  particular 
kind  of  issue,  to  make  certain  that  it  is 
handled  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia makes  reference  to  the  fact  that 
It  Is  not  a  court  that  has  a  regional 
bias;  it  is  a  national  court.  It  is  not  that 
at  all.  It  is  a  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  it  has  some  responsibili- 
ties for  the  Government  decisions  simply 
becaase  Congress  has  decided  that  gov- 
ernmental decisions  that  are  taken  by 
executive  agencies  shall  come  before  the 
district  court  here. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  whether  the  di.stinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  familiar  with  the 
provision  of  the  report  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  says  the  record  in- 
dicates that  of  the  10  bailout  suits  filed 
within  the  past  10  years — of  course,  this 
relates  to  the  statement  of  the  floor 
manager,  that  expertise  has  been  devel- 
oped in  this  court— only  two  judges  have 
sat  four  times  and  one  judge  has  sat 
three  times  on  the  required  three- judge 
panels.  Of  the  11  judges  who  have  sat  on 
the  bench  to  decide  these  cases,  five  have 
sat  twice  and  six  have  sat  once. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  that  this  is  not 
the  number  of  cases  to  develop  any  spe- 
cial expertise?  Will  the  Senator  comment 
on  this? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  certainly  will  be 
happy  to  conmient  not  only  in  regard  to 
that  section  of  the  House  report  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
refers,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  general 
proposition  of  whether  or  not  any  Fed- 
eral district  courts  have  expertise  on 
the  part  of  Individual  judges.  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  was  re- 


ferring to  the  particular  or  peculiar 
knowledge  that  an  individual  district 
judge  has;  because  if  he  is  referring  to 
something  else,  I  think  we  are  referring 
to  the  influences  upon  a  district  judge's 
decision  that  are  aside  from  his  own 
knowledge  or  his  own  expertise. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  not  implying  that  the  expertise 
outside  of  the  judge,  himself,  influences 
the  decision  of  the  judge;  because  that 
would  be  a  remarkable  travesty  of  jus- 
tice, if  indeed  that  were  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Is  it  not 
generally  true,  and  should  it  not  be  the 
case,  that  a  decision  of  a  court  is  based 
on  the  evidence  that  is  presented  to  him 
in  a  given  case,  rather  than  on  something 
that  happened  in  other  cases  over  the 
years?  Is  that  not  the  basis  for  our  juris- 
prudence? A  judge  decides  a  case  on 
the  merits  and  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  presented  before 
him  by  the  parties. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  They  can  take  judicial 
notice  of  things  outside  that  evidence, 
and  sometimes  do.  but  that  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  confined  to  a  particular 
judge  who  may  have  had  experience  in  a 
particular  field. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  also  agree  that  the  Mississippi 
case  that  was  cited  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  proved,  if  we 
accept  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  that 
our  judicial  system  was  working;  that  if, 
in  fact,  the  Mississippi  court  was  preju- 
diced, that  prejudice  was  eliminated 
through  the  appellate  process  and  by  the 
final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Is  this  not  our  system? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  California 
refuted  his  own  case  when  he  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  national  court,  with  a  na- 
tional viewpoint,  and  therefore  had  over- 
come what  he  attributed  to  regional  bias 
in  the  appellate  process. 

That  is  exactly  the  proper  way  in 
which  it  should  be  done.  But  certainly 
it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  only 
way  to  overcome  a  regional  bias  is  by 
bringing  a  suit  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  problem  with 
the  general  idea  that  the  convenience  of 
the  Government  is  more  important  than 
the  convenience  of  the  citizens  who  are 
involved  in  lawsuits.  That  is  not  just  in 
civil  rights  cases  or  Just  in  voting  rights 
actions.  My  State  of  Idaho  is  two-thirds 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  Be- 
cause our  Federal  managers  of  those  re- 
sources In  my  State  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  what  happens  in  my  State,  we 
are  oftentimes  Involved  in  some  kind  of 
contest  with  the  Federal  managers.  We 
are  continually  met  with  the  challenge 
that  we  should  have  to  come  back  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  foimt  of  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge  and  all  goodness 
and  mercy  in  the  country,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  decision. 


Free  people  should  have  the  right  to 
object  to  that  kind  of  assumption,  that 
the  only  place  a  decision  can  be  made  Is 
In  the  only  place  where  no  bias  exists. 
I  think  the  Federal  district  judges 
around  this  country  and  the  people  who 
support  those  Federal  District  Courts 
should  be  resentful  of  the  implication 
that  bias  exists  everywhere  but  here. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  California  is  saying, 
that  bias  exists  everywhere  but  here,  he 
comes  right  around  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  and  says,  "Only  here  is 
there  a  sufScient  bias."  Only  he  did  not 
say  that;  he  said,  "sufBcient  expertise." 
I  submit  it  is  not  the  staff  outside  in- 
fluencing the  judges;  what  he  is  really 
saying  is  that  the  judges  here  have  a 
bias,  a  bias  which  he  finds  favorable  and 
therefore  desires  to  have  them  heard 
here. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Is  not  the 
reverse  situation  established  from  the 
Mississippi  case  by  a  case  that  arose 
from  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  involving 
the  annexation  by  the  city  of  Richmond 
of  some  land  in  Chesterfield  County,  Va., 
where  it  was  tried  by  a  special  master  ap- 
pointed in  the  District  of  Coliunbia?  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  has  the 
case  before  him  that  was  remanded  to 
the  local  court  because  the  special  mas- 
ter found  bias  without  sufficient  evidence 
and  the  Supreme  Court  directed  that 
further  hearings  be  had  to  determine 
whether  the  annexation  was  now  proper. 

I  read  part  of  the  syllabus  in  that  case 
to  the  Senate  a  few  minutes  ago  where 
the  court  said  that  there  was  not  sufB- 
cient evidence  to  establish  the  facts,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  special  masters.  Would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
agree  with  this  general  statement? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  do  not  think  one  can  read  the  syllabus 
in  that  case  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  court  had,  in  that  in- 
stance, determined  that  the  master  and 
the  district  court  had  acted  without 
having  sufficient  evidence  before  them, 
which  is  simply  another  way  of  saying 
that  they  had  jumped  to  a  conclusion. 

Again,  the  reason  I  desired  to  take 
some  time  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
that  have  been  before  and  will  be  be- 
fore this  body  on  this  particular  act,  Is 
that  I  think  it  has  implications  that  go 
far  beyond  just  the  Voting  Rights  Act; 
that  is,  that  a  great  many  people  in  my 
State  are  very,  very  resentful  of  the  Im- 
position upon  them  and  their  rights  be- 
fore courts  that  it  has  to  be  determined 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have 
sought  to  reverse  that  in  many,  many 
different  fields  and  have  been  success- 
ful in  some,  in  having  the  case  tried 
where  the  citizens  Uve,  rather  than  hav- 
ing the  case  tried  where  it  is  convenient 
to  the  Government  to  have  It  tried. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Of  course,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  knows,  the  problem  that 
we  face  in  certain  of  the  Southern  States 
Is   that  we   have   local   municipalities, 
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counties,  and  State  legislatures,  trying 
to  redistrict  in  a  way  that  historically 
has  not  benefited  the  minority  groups 
that  live  within  the  State — the  blacks. 
Those  redistricting  plans  have  been  im- 
plemented for  the  purpose,  really,  of  pre- 
venting blacks  from  exercising  their 
rightful  franchise.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  passes,  it  is 
going  to  mean  that  instead  of  going  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  Court,  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  preclearance,  the  local  officials 
will  be  able  to  go  to  the  local  district 
court,  the  local  district  judge,  and  the 
likelihood  of  getting  a  clearance  will  in- 
crease. 

The  judge  hearing  the  case  lives  in 
the  community.  This  could  well  be  a 
judge  who  lives  in  the  town  in  which 
the  ordinance  is  being  changed.  There  is 
no  question  that  there  is  substantial 
peer  pressure  on  that  judge  to  make  a 
decision  that  would  validate  the  city 
council  or  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors, or  in  the  case  of  a  State  legis- 
lature and  an  action  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, validate  the  State  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
imply  by  that  that  there  is  no  peer  pres- 
sure in  the  District  of  Colimibia  on  the 
judge  siting  here  to  make  a  favorable 
decision  in  some  other  matter? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  that  what  we  are 
talking  about,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  is  the 
right  of  minorities  to  vote.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  rights  that  have  been  denied 
for  over  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  and  I  are 
not  talking  about  the  same  issue  at  this 
particular  time,  because  the  reason  I 
addressed  the  Senate  was  not  in  regard 
to  that  issue.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  right  of  people  to  vote,  as  is 
the  Senator  from  California.  But  I  am 
also  very  much  concerned  about  the 
right  of  all  people  in  our  society  to  have 
a  judge  who  is  impartial  in  their  own 
communities  handle  their  cases. 

One  of  the  constitutional  guarantees 
we  have  in  any  criminal  action  is  that  we 
will  be  tried  before  a  jury  of  our  peers. 
The  Senator  is  objecting  to  the  fact  that 
the  district  judge  may  have  some  pres- 
sure by  the  community,  the  peer  pres- 
sure that  he  refers  to,  as  though  that  is 
something  wrong.  That  is  a  part  of  our 
system. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  sayuig  that  there 
is  a  cultural  and  a  psychological  factor 
that  is  involved  here  that  is  quite  unique 
and  is  different  from  other  problems  that 
come  before  a  district  judge.  We  have 
had  a  cultural  bias  In  favor  of  discrimi- 
nation and  denymg  blacks  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  denying  blacks  the  op- 
portunity for  a  decent  education  and  for 
an  opportunity  in  the  economic  system, 
for  years.  Up  until  the  Civil  War,  it  was 
against  the  law  in  these  States  to  teach 
a  black  how  to  read  or  write. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
I  yielded  for  a  question  in  regard  to  my 
arguments  on  this  specific  amendment. 
If  he  wants  to  go  back  and  argue  the 
whole  civil  rights  movement  over  again, 
he  will  have  to  do  it  on  his  own  time. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  reason  I  am  argu- 


ing the  historical  process  over  again  is 

that  I  am  talking 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  the  Senator  wiU 
have  to  agree  that  the  situation,  as  it  re- 
lates to  blacks  in  the  South,  is  different 
from  the  situation  that  exists  in  his 
State  when  it  comes  to  voting  rights. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing a  question,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  yes, 
that  is  true.  And  I  say  it  is  also  differ- 
ent in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  a  judge  in  the  South,  who  has  to 
make  a  decision  for  example  on  an  ordi- 
nance that  was  passed  by  a  city  council, 
in  the  city  where  he  or  she  lives  can  be 
as  imbiased,  as  it  relates  to  the  problem 
of  blacks  and  voting  rights,  as  a  judge 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  his  biases  might  be  different,  but  I 
think  he  is  capable  of  rising  above  bias 
in  any  district  in  this  coimtry,  as  much 
there  as  here. 

I  am  saying  that  the  citizens  who  are 
affected,  be  they  black  or  white,  what- 
ever their  race  may  be,  have  the  right  to 
have  their  matters  considered  in  a  court 
of  local  jurisdiction,  rather  than  having 
to  go  clear  across  the  country  to  present 
a  case  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding 
and  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho — and  the  floor  manager  might 
want  to  comment  on  this — having  a  trial 
In  the  State  where  the  issue  arises  might 
serve  the  purpose  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  is  attempting 
to  obtain.  Would  It  not  be  true  that  an 
aggrieved  person,  a  person  who  wanted  to 
bring  a  suit  against  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision,  might  flnd  it  more  con- 
venient to  come  to  the  Federal  court 
within  his  own  State,  rather  than  going 
all  the  way  to  Washington?  I  am  saying, 
does  it  not  cut  both  ways?  Is  that  not 
the  proper  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  exactly  correct. 

I  wish  to  respond  to  one  other  sug- 
gestion that  was  made,  that  somehow, 
if  we  have  it  tried  in  the  area  where  the 
alleged  act  of  discrimination  occurred, 
rather  than  in  Washington,  D.C.,  some- 
how one  has  bypassed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

If  I  imderstand  the  amendment,  that 
is  not  correct.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  would  have  the  same 
responsibility  to  make  the  determina- 
tions and  the  same  responsibility  to  bring 
the  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  This  is  the 
Intention,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. This  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
amendment.  We  would  change  only  the 
court. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  prolong  this  debate.  I  do  wish 
to  express  my  concern  over  the  pattern 
of  discrimination  that  occurs  against  the 


people  of  this  country  who  do  not  have 
the  time  and  money  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  present  their  case  before 
courts.  It  is  not  just  in  this  act,  it  is  not 
just  in  this  case  that  there  are  second- 
class  citizens  in  this  coimtry  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  deprived  them,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  their  access  to  the 
courts  to  defend  their  rights  or  to  assert 
their  rights,  and  we  are  prolonging  and 
accentuating  that  when  we  center  all  of 
the  actions  in  many  of  these  areas  in 
the  district  courts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  suspect  that  I  know  what  the  pattern 
will  be.  There  will  be  a  motion  to  table. 
Senators  will  stream  in  the  doors  and 
they  will  say,  "Is  it  a  motion  to  table?" 
and  they  will  vote  "yea"  or  "no,"  ac- 
cording to  how  they  have  voted  on  all 
save  one  other. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  Senator 
was  not  on  the  floor  when  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  agreed  that  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  matter 
he  would  not  move  to  table,  and  that  he 
would  hope  that  no  one  else  would.  He 
felt  it  should  be  decided  on  its  merits 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  making  that  comment.  I  was  not  here, 
and  I  apologize  for  having  made  the 
statement  which  has  so  quickly  proven    , 
to  be  in  error,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  having  made  that 
commitment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
quick  statement.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  comments  that  were  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  although  on  their  face  ex- 
tremely plausible  ought  to  be  understood 
by  this  body  for  what  they  are— plausible 
when  related  to  general  problems  that 
come  before  the  Judiciary,  but  really  not 
at  all  plausible  when  related  to  voting 
rights  and  acts  of  discrimination  to 
abridge  the  right  of  blacks  to  vote  in 
certain  regions  of  this  country. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  an  historical 
context  that  we  cannot  separate  out  as 
it  relates  to  the  courts  in  this  countrj-  in 
certain  regions  of  the  South,  and  their 
inability,  at  least  historically,  to  render 
an  unbiased  decision  when  matters  were 
brought  before  them  that  related  to  dis- 
crimination in  voting  rights. 

Although  this  may  have  changed  in 
recent  years  in  certain  States  in  the 
South,  as  I  pointed  out,  in  Mississippi 
there  was  a  case  recently,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  overturned 
the  Mississippi  three- judge  court  on  the 
grounds  that  the  redistricting  plan  they 
had  laid  out  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  discriminated  against  blacks. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  could 
be  more  harmful  than  to  say  m  every 
instance  of  preclearance  that  the  local 
municipality,  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county,  or  the  State  legislature, 
could  take  their  case  to  the  local  judge 
who  lives  in  that  county,  lives  in  that 
municipality,  lives  in  that  State,  and  say, 
"Tell  us  what  we  did  was  all  right." 

I  know  very  well  what  the  judge  Is 
going  to  do  in  most  Instances,  at  least 
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I  think  I  do.  because  he  lives  in  that 
community.  He  is  going  to  say,  "Yes,  I 
think  that  my  legislature,  my  coimty, 
my  city  coimcil  acted  appropriately  as 
it  relates  to  this  particular  matter."  1 
think  it  would  be  strange  tf  he  did  not. 

I  point  out  this  is  not  an  economic 
matter.  This  is  a  social  and  cultural 
matter  that  goes  to  the  very  root,  I  think, 
of  the  discrimination  and  the  prejudice 
that  has  existed  and  that  has  prevented 
blacks  in  the  South  from  getting  the 
opportunity  to  have  equal  access  to  the 
political  system. 

Now  that  they  are  beginning  to  get 
equal  access — and  they  are  getting  it, 
particularly  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
where  there  are  so  many  blacks  in  the 
legislature — you  find  the  blacks  are  hold- 
ing their  heads  up  higher,  they  are  feel- 
ing more  a  part  of  the  system.  They  feel 
their  Government  is  more  responsive  to 
them  and,  let  us  not  take  it  away  from 
them. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  either 
Senator? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  yield  for  a  quick 
question. 

Mr.  STONE.  This  will  be  quick. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  local,  in  this 
sense  the  Federal  district  judges,  rule  on 
the  busing  questions,  and  are  they  not 
subject  to  the  same  "I  live  here,  this  is 
my  local  school  board"  pressure?  And  is 
It  not  a  more  volatile  type  and  more  emo- 
tional type  of  ruling?  And  yet  have  not 
those  district  judges  come  up  with  some 
of  the  most  severe  and  far-reaching  bus- 
ing decisions? 

In  light  of  that  can  the  Senator  still 
maintain  that  a  Federal  judge  is  so 
swayed  by  his  neighbors  that  he  does  not 
give  effect  or  would  not  give  effect  to 
true  constitutional  equal  treatment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  STONE.  Sure. 


REQUEST    FOR    TIME    LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT— H.R.  8365 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  take  1 
minute  on  my  own  time.  These  two  re- 
quests have  been  cleared  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  when  H.R.  8365,  the  Transpor- 
tation appropriation  bill,  is  called  up, 
there  be  a  1-hour  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  to  be  divided  equally  between  Mr. 
Bayh  and  Mr.  Case  ;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  of  1  hour; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
so-called  Concorde  amendment  of  3 
hours,  and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form  with  respect  to  division  and 
control  of  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  protect 
us  as  to  motions  to  table? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  motions 
to  be  table  will  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  had  a  question  that 
was  asked  of  me. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  friend 
that  in  practically  every  instance  there 
has  been  a  submission  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  States  rather  than  to  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  preclearance. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  a  valid  answer. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
case  where  the  preclearance  has  gone 
here  to  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

You  know  very  well  what  is  going  to 
happen  If  this  amendment  passes.  They 
are  not  going  to  come  to  the  Attorney 
General.  They  are  going  to  go  to  the 
local  court,  and  that  is  going  to  tie  up 
the  resources  of  the  Justice  Department 
because  they  are  going  to  have  to  go  into 
court  if  they  do  not  like  what  is  being 
^one.  They  are  going  to  have  to  fight  the 
case  in  the  court,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  to  fight  it  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  just  cannot  imagine  why  it  is 
necessary  to  change  a  formula  that  has 
worked  extremely  well  in  the  past  10 
years.  Let  us  face  it,  what  we  are  talking 
about  now  are  the  rights  of  people  to 
vote. 

The  attorney  general  of  Virginia  testi- 
fied that  one  person  working  part  time 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  can  handle  all  of 
the  various  submissions  to  the  attorney 
general  under  section  5,  preclearance,  all 
of  them  working  part  time,  one  person. 
So  it  has  not  proven  to  be  an  excessive 
burden. 

I  just  cannot  see  any  reason  to  change 
a  law  that  is  working  well.  Why  should 
we  return  it  to  a  district  court  where 
they  have  had  no  submissions  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  my  knowledge?  And,  I  think,  as  I 
have  said,  you  would  not  have  very  many 
submissions  thereafter  to  the  Attorney 
General.  It  would  go  to  the  local  court. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  there?  I  would  hope  that 
my  good  friend  from  California  will  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  twice  went  to  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  bailed 
out. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Bailout,  not  preclear- 
ance here.  We  are  talking  about  pre- 
clearance. I  am  not  talking  about  bail- 
out. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
offered  an  amendment  that  strikes  at 
two  major  sections  of  the  act,  the  bail- 
out section  of  section  4,  and  the  pre- 
clearance part  of  section  5. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  his  amendment 
would  permit  my  State  to  go  into  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for 
Alaska? 

Mr.  Tunney.  For  bailout  under  sec- 
ton  4,  but  it  also  would  aUow  the  local 
State  legislature  sitting  to  go  into  the 
district  court  on  preclearance,  and  that 
is  important. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  In  Virginia, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  there  were' 
over  2,200  requests  for  clearance  that 
were  directed  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral only  foimd  fault  in  eight  Instances. 

Does  that  indicate  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia would  not  go  back  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  with  that 
kind  of  a  ratio,  more  than  2,200  to  8? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  make  the  de- 
termination. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  record. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  make  that  de- 
termination, but  my  guess  is  that  from' 
now  on  most  if  not  all  of  the  submissions 
will  be  made  to  the  local  district  court 
rather  than  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  a 
question. 

I  understand  it  was  argued  that  this 
particular  amendment  was  considered 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  was  lost 
by  a  divided  vote,  is  that  a  fact,  on  this 
particular  amendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  been  informed 
since  I  first  made  that  statement  that 
this  particular  amendment  was  not  dis- 
cussed in  the  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
cause the  preclearance  provisions  of  the 
amendment  were  not  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  was  only  the  bailout  pro- 
visions of  section  4. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  have  here 
a  copy  of  the  transcript  and  this  is  the 
same  identical  amendment,  and  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  beginning  at  page 
76,  it  recites:  How,  this  amendment 
reads,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  be  glad  to  lend  it  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

It  is  our  intention — a  staff  member 
prepared  this  for  me — it  is  our  intention 
that  it  be  identical,  and  here  is  a  tran- 
script of  the  record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Was  the  amendment 
identical? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Yes,  I  am 
certain  it  was  Identical,  assuming  my 
staff  member  prepared  it  the  way  I  in- 
structed him  to  prepare  it,  and  it  is  In  the 
Record  and  the  Senator  can  compare 
it  with  the  amendment  as  offered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  with  just  a  very  quick 
reading  of  the  transcript  and  comparing 
it  with  the  Senator's  amendment,  that 
they  seem  the  same. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say 
then 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  would  not 
make  any  effort  to  deceive  either  of  the 
Senators.  We  may  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  philosophy,  but  I  am  sure  each 
of  us  can  trust  the  statements. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  have  asked 
the  question,  I  would  have  just  gone 
ahead  and  argued  if  I  did  not  think  so, 
but  I  never  believe  in  that  when  a  ques- 
tion is  presented  to  me  and  neither  does 
Senator  Tunney. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  asked  it  is 
this:  I  understood  that  the  agreement  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill  not  to  move  to 
table  was  based  upon  this  fact,  that  is, 
that  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

This  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
Judiciary  Conimittee,  there  was  a  long 
discussion  of  it  and  I  felt  that  the  issue 
ought  to  be  considered  on  the  merits. 

I  think  that  it  is  something  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  and  make  a  decision  on. 

The  committee  rejected  the  amend- 
ment, but  it  was  a  very  close  vote,  it  was 
a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  this.  I  would  be  motivated  to 
table  it,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  in  view  of 
the  pledge  made  by  the  manager,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  this  as  a  basis  for 
the  voting  of  many  Members.  Is  this  one 
of  those  amendments  that  the  Senator 
would  qualify  as  so  serious  in  its  intent- 
ment  that  even  if  it  were  rejected  here 
he  would  consider  it  in  hearings  before 
the  committee  in  order  to  legislate  it  if 
the  Senate  found  favor  with  it  as  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Oh,  absolutely. 

I  am  going  to  be  holding  hearings  in 
the  Constitutinonal  Rights  Committee 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  at  the  end  of 
this  year  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
many  different  amendments  that  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  really  to  give  full 
evaluation  to  on  the  floor  because  the 
time  pressures  were  such  that  we  just 
could  not.  But  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  that  I  feel  that  it 
would  represent  a  very  significant  devia- 
tion from  the  present  practice,  as  this 
law  is  being  administered,  if  we  should 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  when 
we  go  to  conference  this  would  be  a 
matter  that  the  House  conferees  would 
not  look  at  all  upon  kindly,  and  it  may 
very  well  hurt  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation if  this  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  just  my  point.  I 
think  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment, because  it  does  cover  both  the 
bailout  and  the  preclearance,  that  would 
completely  hang  us  up. 

I  was  willing  to  take  a  risk,  take  a 
chance,  on  an  8-year  extension  as  con- 
trasted with  10,  and  Senator  Byrd  pre- 
vailed with  7,  because  that  is  a  rather 
precise  and  defined  proposition  which 
does  not  seem  to  raise  the  problems 
which  this  double-barreled  amendment 
raises. 

But  I  feel  sure,  knowing  the  temper  of 
the  House  as  I  do,  as  I  ascertained  it  yes- 
terday in  connection  with  Senator  Byrd's 
amendment,  that  this  would  really  foul 
us  up  and  bog  this  legislation  down  in 
an  unparalleled  way. 

It  seems  to  me,  anyone  who  remotely 
wants  to  support  this  bill  should  vote 
against  this  amendment  with  the  assur- 


ance of  the  Senator  from  California 
that  he  will  give  it  a  respectful  and  thor- 
ough hearing  and  that  the  matter  will  be 
submitted  in  due  course  to  the  Senate  for 
Senate  action  so  that  it  can  be  un- 
raveled, because  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
apply  it  to  one  section  and  not  to  an- 
other, it  is  possible  to  apply  it  in  part  to 
either  or  to  both  sections  without  sim- 
ply giving  it  a  broad  hunting  license, 
which  is  what  this  amendment  does,  to 
go  to  the  local  courts  to  strike  down 
anything  one  does  not  like  about  the  At- 
torney General  and  tie  the  Attorney 
General  up  in  litigation  for  years. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  busing  bus- 
iness. The  answer  is  that  a  busing  issue  is 
a  basic,  critical  issue  in  a  particular  com- 
mimity.  It  is  a  unitary  thing.  If  one  gets 
tied  up  there  for  years,  it  deserves  it,  but 
if  one  gets  tied  up  on  every  application 
to  the  Attorney  General,  of  which  there 
were  2,200  from  the  State  of  Virginia 
alone,  then  one  bogs  the  system  down  by 
the  fact  that  one  breaks  its  back. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senate  will  see  that  clearly  and  in  view 
of  the  pledge  of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
will  reject  the  amendment  on  its  merits 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  first? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  2  minutes 
on  my  own. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—S.  391 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  not  with  re- 
ference to  the  bill  in  connection  with 
which  Mr.  Morgan  lodged  an  objection 
to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
S.  391,  the  mineral  leasing  bill,  is  called 
up,  there  be  a  2-hour  limit  on  the  bill  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Fannin 
and  Mr.  Jackson;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  any  amendment; 
a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment  to 
an  amendment,  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order,  if  it  is  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  of  30  minutes;  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  with 
respect  to  the  division  and  control  of 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  what  that  title 
is? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  mineral 
leasing  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask,  it  was 
my  understanding  there  was  an  agree- 
ment that  would  not  be  called  up  until 
Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  an- 
other bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 


object,  I  want  to  clarify  that  last  point. 
It  was  one  of  these  bills  that  was  listed 
by  the  distinguished  majority  whip  this 
morning  as  one  that  might  be  considered 
this  week,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  has  been  agreed  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  that  it 
might  be  brought  up  on  Saturday  of  this 
week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  391  (Order  No.  288),  a  blU  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment 
In  the  first  degree  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  second 
degree,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order  which  Is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bin :  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment,  motion,  or  point  of  order, 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his 
designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question 
of  the  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) : 
Provided,  That  the  said  Senators,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219>  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ask- 
ing a  question  and  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  and  I  would  like 
to  direct  this  question  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  not  de- 
cided which  way  to  vote  on  this.  The 
procedural  argument  is  a  powerful  argu- 
ment. But  apart  from  the  procedural 
argument,  apart  from  the  commitment 
the  Senator  has  made  to  hold  hearings 
on  this,  independently  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  just  like  to  ask  one  sub- 
stantive question  which  is:  On  the  pre- 
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clearance  applications  generally,  not  just 
as  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  can  describe,  have 
the  denials  been  any  greater  than  that 
ratio  for  some  of  the  other  States  on 
these  preclearance  requests,  or  are  we 
talking  in  that  same  ballpark? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
precise  figures  in  just  a  moment.  It  re- 
quires me  to  go  to  the  hearing  record. 

I  read  Into  the  record  yesterday  that 
since  1965  there  have  been  4,476  submis- 
sions. That  is  up  to  1974. 

The  total  number  of  objections  that 
have  been  interposed  is  163. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  clarifies  it  for  me. 
Even  if  the  Senator  from  Florida  goes 
along  because  of  the  procedural  diffi- 
culties of  this  bill  and  timing,  I  believe 
the  record  should  be  made  clear  that  if 
these  same  4,000  had  been  submitted  to 
district  courts  with  only  100-plus  objec- 
tions lodged,  that  that  ^pe  of  ratio  con- 
tinuing into  the  future  would  not  break 
the  back  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
its  appearances  in  district  courts  else- 
where than  in  Washington  or  just  de- 
partmentally.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  urge  not  merely  the 
holding  of  hearings,  but  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  really  give  a  close  look  to 
going  along  with  this  approach  on  an 
Independent  basis,  for  example,  in  an- 
other bill  or  another  vehicle  later. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  very  much  like 
to  look  at  the  thing  In  considerable  de- 
tail because  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
there  is  too  much  concentration  of  power 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  economic  matters.  But  when  we 
talk  about  civil  rights  or  voting  rights, 
we  are  talking  about  a  national  ethic 
which,  in  my  view,  has  been  responded  to 
in  a  far  fairer  fashion  by  the  Federal 
Government  than  by  local  mimicipali- 
ties  or  local  States. 

Mr.  STONE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for 
just  one  comment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STONE.  In  the  most  critical,  in  the 
most  emotional,  in  the  most  difficult  of 
those  civil  rights  disputes  decided  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  judiciary 
level,  the  decisions  that  were  the  tough- 
est, the  decisions  that  were  the  most  far- 
reaching,  were  by  Federal  judges  in  the 
South.  Therefore,  the  argument  that  dis- 
trict judges  residing  with  neighbors  in  an 
area  that  had  a  history  of  this  type  of 
problem  really  does  not  signify  anything, 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
urge  merits  consideration,  if  not  at  this 
point  then  independently. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Florida  that  from  1960  to 
1965,  before  this  act  passed,  we  did  have 
a  Civil  Rights  Act  and  there  was  the 
ability  to  go  into  court  and  to  seek  relief 
from  the  court.  The  problem  was  it  was 
not  working.  That  is  wliy  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  came  down  the  pike  in  1965, 
because  it  was  not  working  going  into 
those  local  courts.  This  Voting  Rights  Act 
represents  a  unique  intrusion — unique. 
As  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  have  to  be  exceptional  cir- 
ciunstances  in  order  for  this  imique  in- 
trusion to  be  upheld  &s  constitutional.  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  see  this  kind 


of  intrusion  across  the  board  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  If  it  were,  I 
think  we  would  change  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

I  would  say  this,  that  where  you  have 
the  rights  of  a  group  of  people  being  de- 
nied to  such  an  extent — where  you  have 
6  percent  of  the  blacks  registered  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  1964,  10.4  percent  registration 
in  Virginia  in  1961,  this  imique  require- 
ment is  needed.  I  think  we  have  to  go 
along,  I  really  believe  we  have  to  go 
along,  with  the  procedure  for  preclear- 
ance that  has  been  established  for  10 
years.  It  has  done  a  lot  of  good.  It  would 
be  my  hope,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly, 
that  this  would  be  the  last  time  that  we 
would  need  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Mr.  STONE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
would  conclude  with  this  comment:  the 
Senator  from  California  referred  to  sta- 
tistics which  are  past  statistics. 

May  the  Senator  from  Florida  point 
out  that  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  not  included.  As  a  matter  of 
fairness  all  Senators  have  agreed  that 
those  statistics  do  not  obtain  today. 
Therefore,  the  exceptional  circumstances 
that  grounded  these  tremendous  Intru- 
sions, so  described  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  do  not  exist. 

To  prevent  backsliding,  and  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  situation,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  suggest  that  a  local 
Federal  court,  with  the  ability  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  appear,  would  be  suf- 
ficient with  statistics  such  as  we  now 
have,  with  appeal  rights  to  take  the  na- 
tional ethic  up  to  the  regional  court  level 
of  appeal,  or  even  the  national  final  ap- 
pellate tribunal,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
While  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  per- 
suaded by  the  time  difficulties  in  this  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  per- 
suaded by  the  substance  of  the  objections 
and  would  urge  not  merely  those  who 
support  this  amendment  but  those  who 
oppose  it  to  give  it  a  fresh  look  in  a 
separate  bill.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Florida  say  that  he  has 
been  persuaded.  This  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  not  been  persuaded  that  this 
is  not  a  desirable  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  expanded  cover- 
age of  this  bUl  as  framed  by  the  House  in 
terms  of  language  minorities  means  that 
more  States  are  going  to  stay  imder  the 
coverage  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
ever  before.  Those  language  minorities 
are  in  the  districts  where  the  di-strict 
judges  are.  They  will  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  appear  in  their  own  U.S. 
district  courts  in  their  own  State  than 
they  would  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  people  who  seek  to  have  a  ruling 
in  Washington,  D.C,  will  be  the  official- 
dom of  the  States  or  the  counties  or  the 
cities  that  want  to  change.  The  people 
who  may  want  to  have  an  impact  are 
out  in  the  districts  of  the  U.S.  district 
Judges. 

Therefore,  I  feel  if  the  language  mi- 
nority section  is  going  to  be  meaningful, 
It  should  be  meaningful  by  having  some- 
one there  that  they  can  appear  before 


without  ludue  expense  in  order  to  pre- 
sent their  case. 

Second,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
that  there  is  not  a  U.S.  district  judge  on 
the  bench  today  who  was  not  cleared  by 
this  Senate  and  was  not  cleared  person- 
ally by  two  Senators.  I  can  understand 
the  Members  of  the  House  not  having 
confidence  in  the  district  judges.  I  could 
not  understand  the  Senate  not  having 
confidence  in  the  ditsrict  judges  in  their 
States.  I  have  absolute  confidence  in  my 
district  judges  in  my  State  as  compared 
to  the  district  judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  know  nothing  about  the 
language  minorities,  know  nothing  about 
the  districts  Involved,  know  nothing 
about  the  circumstances  Involved  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  device  to  pre- 
vent voting  by  minorities  or  whether  it 
is  in  fact  a  legitimate  and  logical  prob- 
lem that  the  local  government  has  tried 
to  solve  in  an  amendment  to  the  election 
laws. 

For  one,  I  am  very  disturbed  about  the 
continued  penchant  of  the  Congress  to 
bring  litigation  into  Washington,  D.C, 
because  of  a  presumed  super  competence 
of  the  district  judges  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  I  have  not 
seen  that  super  competence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  seen  comparatively  greater 
competence  in  the  district  judges  in  the 
States  than  I  have  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  awareness  of  local  and  regional  cir- 
cumstances of  the  litigation  that  is 
involved. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  lack  of  legal  abil- 
ity; it  is  a  question  of  background  and 
knowledge  and  the  things  that  a  judge 
can  in  fact  take  judicial  notice  of  as  he 
sits  in  judgment  of  a  case. 

Third,  I  believe  that  the  problem  of  this 
Senate  today  is  that  because  of  the  pro- 
cedural difficulty  we  face,  which  I  think 
we  can  overcome  in  the  timeframe  we 
have,  we  seem  to  have  adopted  a  policy 
that  we  are  going  to  rubber-stamp  a  bill 
from  the  House,  and  take  a  threat  from 
Members  of  the  House  that  they  will  not 
accept  reasonable  amendments  over 
there,  rather  than  send  it  in  to  confer- 
ence. I  do  not  think  we  should  presume 
unreasonableness  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  think  we  should  presume 
that  If  we  have  legitimate,  logical 
amendments,  they  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered now,  and  we  should  not  accept  a 
promise,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  vacant 
promise,  that  the  Senate  will  at  some 
time  in  the  future  accept  a  bill  to  amend 
this  one  because  this  one,  per  se,  is  bad. 
We  represent  the  State  as  a  whole,  not 
a  congressional  district  but  the  State  as 
a  whole.  I  think  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, anyone  who  votes  against  it  is  ad- 
mitting, in  effect,  that  his  own  judg- 
ment in  recommending  United  States 
district  judges  to  come  on  the  bench  in 
his  State  was  wrong. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  made  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  case  for  the  amendment, 
but  I  believe  that  the  case  against  the 
amendment  is  stronger,  because  we  can- 
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not  divide  the  amendment  or  amend  the 
amendment;  we  can  only  take  it  or  leave 

it. 

I  consider  that  accepting  the  amend- 
ment would  break  the  back  of  this  bill, 
because  there  have  been  4,400  separate 
applications  under  section  5  with  respect 
to  clearance  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  if  they  have  to  take  every  one  of 
those  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  we  can 
forget  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  is  not  an  empty  promise.  The  matter 
will  be  heard,  and  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  consider  it  under  circumstances  where 
it  can  be  fairly  and  intelligently  dealt 
with. 

This  was  a  hotly  controverted  section 
in  the  committee.  The  committee  was 
clearly  divided.  It  will  be  hotly  contro- 
verted, if  we  should  adopt  it,  with  the 
other  body,  and  the  date  of  August  6 
will  come  and  go,  with  irremediable 
prejudice  to  this  whole  effort  to  estab- 
lish voting  rights,  as  has  already  been 
stated  on  this  floor  at  least  20  times. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  be  heard,  we  are  ready  for  the 
vote. 

Mr.  IvIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  defjat  of  the  Scott  amendment. 

In  South  Carolina  v.  Katsenbach,  383 
U.S.  301  (1966) ,  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
limited  litigation  to  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Court 
found  that  the  Congress  could  so  limit 
the  litigation,  pursuant  to  its  constitu- 
tional power  under  article  III,  1,  to 
"ordain  and  establish"  inferior  Federal 
tribunals.  The  Court  also  noted  that,  at 
that  time,  similar  limitations  existed  in 
terms  of  contractual  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  more  than  $10,000 
having  to  be  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

With  the  constitutionality  of  that  pro- 
vision having  been  sustained  and  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia having  gained  experience  over 
the  past  10  years,  there  is  simply  no  rea- 
son to  now  modify  the  statute  to  elimi- 
nate that  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  ex- 
pertise of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
as  well  as  the  uniformity  which  results 
from  remaining  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
that  court  are  compelling  reasons  for  not 
modifying  the  statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDw.^xrR).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  714>  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott).  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral  of  a  friend. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  321  Leg.J 
YEAS— 37 


Allen 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Brock 

Gam 

Morgan 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

Helms 

William  L. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

HolUngs 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fannin 

McClure 
NAYS— 58 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Percy 

Biden 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Javits 

Ribicoflf 

Case 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Church 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Culver 

Mathias 

Stevenson 
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So  Mr.  William  L.  Scott's  amendment 
(No.  714)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS:  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   761 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  761. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ntjnn) 
proposes  an  amendment  number  761. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  through  6  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Voting  Rights 
Amendments  of  1975'. 

"TITLE  I 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  repealed,  effective  September  1, 
1975. 

"(b)  (1)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision with  respect  to  which  the  prohibitions 
set  forth  in  section  4(a)  based  upon  deter- 
minations made  under  the  first  sentence  of 
section  4(b)  are  in  effect'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  'any  State,  county,  city,  or  other 
political  subdivision'. 

"(2)    Section    5    of   such    Act    Is    further 


amended  by  striking  out  'a  State  or  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  the  pro- 
hibitions set  forth  in  section  4(a)  based  upon 
determinations  made  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  4(b)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'any  State,  county,  city,  or  other 
political  subdivision". 

"(c)  Section  6  o'  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'unless  a  declaratory 
Judgment  has  been  entered  under  section  4 
(a),',  and 

"(2)  striking  out  'named  In,  or  included 
within  the  scope  of  tlie  determination  made 
under  section  4(b)'. 

"(d)(1)  Section  12(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  2,  3,  4,  5, 
7,  or  10"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 2,  3,  5.  7,  or  10". 

"(2)  Section  12(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  or  11 
(a)  or  (b)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  or  11  (a)  or  (b)'. 

"(3)  Section  12(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  2,  3,  4,  5.  7,  10,  or  11. 
or  subsection  (b  i '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'section  2  3,  5,  7.  10,  or  11,  or  subsection 
(b)'. 

"(e)(1)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  4  or'. 

"(2)  Section  14(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  4  or". 

"TITLE  11". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "102"  and  in- 
sert "201". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  through  line  20,  on  page  7. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  re- 
peal section  4  relating  to  automatic  applica- 
tion of  that  Act.  to  modify  the  provision  of 
section  5  on  prior  approval  in  changes  in 
voting  qualifications,  to  add  bilingual  edu- 
cation requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
leave  the  well  and  will  please  take  their 
seats  or  repair  to  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  this  amendment  has  several  sections, 
I  demand  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  division 
has  been  demanded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  the  floor.  I  do  not  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
demand  in  any  way  cancel  the  right  to 
make  a  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it  wiU 
not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  demand  a 
division  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  divided.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  divide  it  into  all  the 
parts  it  can  be  divided  into? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
so  divided. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  but  in  several  parts 
different  from — substantially  different— 
the  amendment  that  was  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Stennis  yesterday  and  by  Senator 
Talmadge  and  myself  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week. 

The  opponents  of  this  amendment  who 
prevailed  on  the  vote  yesterday,  objected 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  deleted  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill.  Now  that  we  have  di- 
vided this  amendment,  the  Senate  will  be 
able,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  delete  the  sec- 
tion which  deletes  section  4.  So  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  the  position  of  being  able 
to  eliminate  any  reference  to  section  4  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  thereby  retaining 
each  and  every  part  of  section  4. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  after  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment, to  make  certain  that  we  vote  on 
that  section  first,  so  that  those  Senators 
who  would  like  to  support  the  concept  of 
expanding  section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  the  entire  Nation,  rather  than  to 
only  a  few  States,  would  be  able  to  do 
so,  without  having  any  fear  or  appre- 
hension that  they  in  any  way  would  be 
eliminating  section  4  or  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

So  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  after  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  whose  amendment  this 
is,  makes  his  statement  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  after  we  have  had  discussion, 
to  bring  up  section  1  of  the  amendment, 
which,  as  I  understand  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  would  be  voted  on  separately. 
Section  1  of  the  amendment,  as  divided, 
would  allow  the  Senate  to  delete  any 
reference  to  section  4,  thereby  retaining 
section  4  in  its  entirety.  Then  we  could 
go  on  to  the  question  which  I  think  is 
the  truly  important  question  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  on — whatever  Its  decision, 
I  think  it  should  be  voted  on  as  a  sepa- 
rate matter — as  to  whether  every  State 
In  the  Union  would  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  that  are  now  imposed  on 
only  a  few  States.  That  is  the  Senator 
from  Georgia's  intention. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
desire  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  due 
course,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  amendment.  I  do  not  make 
It  now,  because  I  wish  to  state  first  my 
reasons  for  making  it. 

This  particular  proposition  has  been 
voted  on  now  on  two  occasions  and  on 
both  occasions  decisively  rejected,  the 
Senate,  based  upon  the  arguments  which 
were  made  for  rejection,  apparently  feel- 
ing— and  I  believe  with  eminent  justice — 
that  the  whole  voting  rights  measure 
would  be  toppled  by  this  amendment,  in 
two  ways. 

Obviously,  if  section  4  is  repealed,  that 
takes  the  automatic  trigger  out  of  the 
picture  entirely.  If  section  5  is  extended 
to  include  50  States,  it  makes  practically 
a  backbreaking  task;  and  we  all  know, 
from  our  own  legislative  experience,  how 
you  can  break  the  back  of  a  bill  by  a 
proliferation  of  what  happens  under  it. 
So  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  has  rejected 
this  proposition  twice.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  it  again,  without  any  relationship 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  respecting 
cloture. 

We,  ourselves,  yesterday,  in  respect  of 
this  amendment,  could  not  divide  it.  In- 
deed, as  the  measiu-e  stood  before  the 
Senate,    It    represented    an    integrated 


whole  which  we  had  to  deal  with  or  not 
deal  with,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  would 
have  approached  it  differently. 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  time  exigen- 
cies which  are  involved  and  which  we 
have  put  before  the  Senate  constantly  as 
the  reason  for  opposing  many  amend- 
ments, we  are  asked  to  reconsider,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  this  particular 
amendment  in  its  separate  parts. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  as  it  was  sent  to  the  desk 
relates  to  different  sections  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
and  therefore  that  It  is  out  of  order, 
under  the  niles  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  rule  in  accordance  with 
the 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
amendment  already  has  been  divided  and 
we  would  have  a  right  to  vote  on  the 
first  part,  which  deals  with  only  one 
section? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
does  not  think  that  the  division  of  the 
amendment  changes  the  precedent, 
which  the  Chair  will  read  at  this  time. 
Prom  "Senate  Procedure,"  page  76: 

An  amendment  consisting  of  two  provi- 
sions amending  a  bill  at  different  points  Is 
In  fact  two  amendments  and  cannot  be 
offered  together  if  the  question  Is  raised, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

So  the  Chair  must  sustain  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  believe 
the  ruling  was  entirely  correct,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

However,  I  must  say  that  I  regret  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  seen  fit 
to  raise  this  question,  because,  for  sev- 
eral days  now,  we  have  been  debating  the 
Voting  Rights  Extension  Act,  and  the 
information  which  I  have  gleaned  from 
the  discussions  on  the  floor  has  been 
most  worthwhile.  I  learned  a  great  deal, 
Mr.  President,  from  the  discussions  on 
this  floor  that  I  think  I  would  have 
known  before  I  filed  this  amendment  had 
this  bill  come  before  the  Senate  in  the 
normal,  orderly  process.  We  had  been  de- 
bating this  bill  for  a  day  and  a  half  or  2 
days  before  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  made  available.  I 
asked  for  a  copy  yesterday  morning  be- 
tween 12  and  1  o'clock.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  time,  because  I  was  presiding 
at  the  time.  I  was  informed  that,  even 
then,  the  report  of  the  committee  that 
had  been  conducting  hearings  for  weeks, 
the  report  of  the  committee  that  had 
heard  more  than  30  witnesses,  as  I  recall, 
was  not  available  and  was  not  accessible 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  or 
anyone  else  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

This  is  not  the  Senate  bill  that  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  is  a  bill  that  was  taken  from  the 
table  by  the  sheer  strength  of  the  pro- 


ponents of  this  act.  Of  course,  I  filed  my 
amendment  before  cloture  was  invoked. 
After  cloture  was  invoked,  of  course,  I 
find  myself  bound  by  the  rules.  For  tliat 
reason,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  I  vote  for  cloture  again. 

Generally,  I  have  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  in  voting  for  cloture, 
but  now,  I  find  what  cloture  really 
means.  Maybe  I  should  have  listened  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor.  Senator  Ervin, 
when  they  tried  to  tell  me  what  abuse 
of  power  there  could  be  in  the  Senate. 

They  call  this  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world.  When  this  body,  Mr. 
President,  is  given  such  a  title,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  misnomer.  How  in  the 
world  are  we  going  to  make  this  a  de- 
liberative body  when  the  proponents  of  a 
bill  come  in  with  a  preconceived  agree- 
ment that  we  are  not  going  to  vote  for 
any  amendment,  no  matter  what  the 
merits  of  that  amendment  may  be,  be- 
cause we  want  this  bill  passed  as  it  is. 

After  listening  to  the  debate  yester- 
day, which  was  rather  brief,  I  felt  that 
perhaps  I  had  a  solution  that  might  be 
acceptable,  even  notwithstanding  the 
prior  agreement  of  the  proponents  that 
I  was  aware  of.  The  amendment  that  I 
offered,  had  it  been  made  divisible  as  we 
had  asked  for  it  to  be,  would  have  given 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  a  clear 
choice  of  leaving  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
as  it  was,  or  as  the  bill  provides,  with 
regard  to  the  seven  Southern  States, 
without  making  any  changes  at  all  with 
regard  to  those  States. 

But  section  5,  Mr.  President,  would 
have  said  to  the  remaining  States  that 
we  are  going  to  bring  them  in  under  sec- 
tion 5  and  require  that  if  they  decide  to 
change  a  precinct  line  or  voting  place  or 
the  city  limits,  they  will  have  to  do  the 
same  as  the  Southern  States :  submit  it 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  let  him  take  a 
look  at  It  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
change  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
criminating against  any  minority.  I  can 
say  that  such  a  procedure  is  not  cimiber- 
.■^oipe.  I  was  attorney  general  of  my 
State  for  ij  years,  and  during  that  period 
of  time,  I  submitted  I  do  not  know  how 
many,  but  I  would  say  literally  hundreds 
of  requests,  all  with  little  trouble  and 
with  little  difBculty.  This  would  have 
said  to  the  people  in  the  South,  "We  are 
not  going  to  discriminate  against  you." 

Any  man  who  stands  on  this  floor  and 
says  that  either  now,  or  In  the  past,  dis- 
crimination against  persons  entitled  to 
vote  has  bepn  limited  to  the  South  is  sim- 
ply not  facing  the  truth.  Look  at  the  dis- 
parity between  those  voting,  .the  blacks 
and  the  whites.  In  the  State  of  the  Sena- 
tor who  raised  the  point  of  order.  The 
disparity  grows  wider  and  wider,  while 
the  disparity  in  the  Southern  States 
grows  less  and  less. 

I  say  to  my  Democratic  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  that  It  Is  a  dangerous  position 
to  take.  I  was  interested  and  would  have 
been  amused  at  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  yesterday 
asking  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be 
applied  uniformly  across  the  Nation.  I 
say  I  would  have  been  amused  had  It  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  rec- 
ognized the  inequities  In  this  bill  and,  In 
1965,  offered  an  amendment  making  It 
applicable  all  over  the  Nation.  If  I  make 
no  mistake,  he  joined  In  that  request  In 
1970.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  consistent 
in  his  position  that  this  law  be  applied 
uniformly  across  the  country. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  there  Is  a  single 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
who  would  condone  for  one  moment  dis- 
crimination against  any  indvidual  or  any 
group  of  individuals  In  this  coimtry  with 
regard  to  their  right  to  vote.  Why,  if  that 
Is  true,  should  we  in  the  Senate  enact 
legislation  which.  In  Itself,  Is  discrimina- 
tory? That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
and  that  is  exactly  the  way  my  people  In 
North  Carolina  feel. 

My  people  want  to  Insure  the  right  of 
everyone  to  vote.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
made  a  concerned  effort  to  register  every 
person  that  we  could  and  to  get  them  to 
the  polls.  We  intend  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  except  for 
the  fact  that  this  Is  a  type  of  punitive 
legislation,  my  people  would  wholeheart- 
edly support  it,  I  believe.  I  know  I  could. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  It,  the  final  ver- 
sion of  it. 

My  people  have  known  that  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  It, 
and  I  am  going  to  vote,  every  time  I  get 
a  chance,  to  extend  to  the  minorities  in 
California  and  in  New  York  and  In  De- 
troit and  in  Philadelphia  every  single 
right  and  protection  and  privilege  that 
is  extended  to  the  people  in  North  Caro- 
lina. That  is  why  I  am  voting  for  this 
bill. 

I  do  not  care  to  weaken  the  provisions 
of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  areas 
in  which  it  could  be  strengthened.  But 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  come  into  this 
body  and  call  it  a  deliberative  body,  and 
say,  "We  are  not  going  to  accept  any 
amendment  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
it,"  and  who  refuse  to  extend  to  the  mi- 
norities in  their  States  the  same  kind  of 
protection  that  they  seek  to  extend  to 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
just  plain  hypocrisy,  and  I  call  it  exactly 
that. 

For  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  to  .-^tand  here  and  say  that  the 
judges— to  indict  the  Federal  judiciary 
in  the  South,  is  beyond  my  imagination. 
Of  course,  we  all  have  biases  one  way 
or  the  u'h?r.  But  to  stand  on  the  fioor 
of  this  Senr.te  and  say  that  the  judiciary, 
the  Federal  judiciary,  in  the  South  can- 
not ri  e  above  those  biases  is  beyond 
me.  After  all,  it  was  my  friend  of  many 
years,  and  the  Federal  judge  in  Char- 
lotte. N.C..  who  rendered  the  first  busing 
decision.  Judge  McMillan  grew  up  in  the 
same  county  ond  the  same  area  that  I 
grew  up  in  and,  if  he  possessed  biases,  he 
rose  above  them. 

And  for  the  Senator  to  say  that  iust  be- 
causdrthe  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  de- 
cisionl  of  a  three-judge  panel  in  Missis- 
sippi Is  an  indictment  of  the  Federal  ju- 
oici^i'y  in  ♦he  South  which,  as:ain  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension,  and  I  resent  It, 
Mr.  President,  I  resent  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  thanks  to  the 
committee  work  and  the  diligence  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives— not  because  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate — Is  going  to  be  extended  to  cover 
certain  groups  in  a  number  of  States 
across  this  country. 

I  believe,  if  I  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
it  brings  to  about  33  States  or  parts  of 
33  States  that  will  be  covered.  I  might 
say.  Mr.  President,  that  all  of  my  State 
is  not  covered — great  portions  of  it  are 
not.  In  fact,  I  would  say  the  vast  major- 
ity of  my  State  has  never  been  covered  by 
it.  But  at  least  if  we  do  nothing  else,  we 
extend  it  to  thase  minorities  in  these  33 
States,  and  maybe  if  we  keep  plugging 
away,  and  if  we  keep  trying,  someday 
we  will  apply  the  law  equally  and  equi- 
tably to  all  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
It  saddens  me,  Mr.  President,  to  see 
this  kind  of  legislation;  and  it  saddens 
me,  Mr.  President,  to  see  the  fioor  man- 
ager of  this  bill  so  set  in  his  determina- 
tion that  he  does  not  care  to  stay  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  listen  to  the  debate 

of  anyone  else,  and  they  call  this 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  knows  I 
have  been  on  the  floor  4  or  5  hours  to- 
day, and  I  went  into  the  cloakroom  for 
3  or  4  minutes,  and  the  Senator  takes 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  criticize  the 
Senator  for  not  being  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  oi'der. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  been  on  the  floor 
when  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  not  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Senator  may  have 
been  on  the  floor  for  3  or  4  hours.  He  has 
not  been  in  his  seat  since  I  began  making 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  is  interesting,  in 
all  due  respect  to  the  mover  of  the  bill. 
I  think  he  has  been  on  the  floor  a  long 
time,  but  it  is  interesting  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who  voted  for  clo- 
ture on  evei-y  occasion  that  I  think  has 
come  up  on  this  bill,  and  who  supported 
many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  now 
attempts  to  make  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  and  he  is  ruled  out  of  order  on  a 
technicality  that,  I  venture  to  say,  not 
one  or  two  out  of  the  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  knew  about.  And  here  I  want  to 
say,  the  Senator  from  Florida  jvoted  for 
cloture,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
voted  for  cloture,  on  every  occasion  on 
this  bill;  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, among  others,  that  I  know,  voted 
for  cloture  on  this  bill 

I  can  tell  you  it  is  going  to  be  a 
while  before  I  vote  for  cloture  here 
again  when  you  see,  and  you  are  going 
to  see,  kind  of  parliamentary  maneuvers 
Uke  this  worked  against  people  who  have 
supported  and  trying  to  support  the  very 
thing  this  bill  sets  forth.  I  can  tell  you 
it  upsets  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  been  treated  unfairly  and  I  think, 
perhaps,  that  would  be  some  reason  why 
he  would  be  speaking,  and  again  to  flnd 
that  he  cannot  even  get  anybody  on  the 


fioor  to  now  listen  I  think  would  upset 
him. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California 
has  been  on  the  floor,  has  worked  hard 
on  this  bill.  I  know  how  hard  he  has 
worked  on  this  bill,  but  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  CaroUna  has  more  than 
a  little  reason  to  be  upset.  If  he  comes  in, 
and  after  supporting  cloture  and  after 
having  voted  on  it  not  once  but  two  or 
three  different  occasions,  and  having 
supported  almost  every  major  feature  of 
this  bill— has  a  concern  that  many  of  us 
have  had,  some  40  of  us,  I  think,  in  the 
Senate,  that  this  should  be  of  uniform 
application— my  State  is  not  under  the 
bill  now,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut "s 
State  is  not  imder  the  bill,  but  he  felt 
that  way,  some  other  people  have  felt 
that  way  on  some  of  the  amendments — 
but  now  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  foreclosed,  and  now  he  is  shut  out.  by 
virtue  of  the  parliamentary  device  be- 
cause he  voted  for  cloture. 

So  it  is  like  saying,  "You  go  ahead  and 
vote  for  cloture,  and  then  we  will  chop 
your  head  off  because  you  tried  to  sup- 
port that  kind  of  proposition." 

I  am  upset  about  it,  and  I  know  that 
a  number  of  people  I  have  talked  to  who 
have  tried  to  support  this  measure  are 
upset  about  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I 
have  not  made  a  point  of  order  on  every 
single  amendment  that  has  come  up  to- 
day although  I  could  have  done  so.  I  have 
consistently  refused  to  do  it  because  I 
thought  we  ought  to  hear  these  amend- 
ments on  tlieir  merits. 

However,  I  would  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  every  Senator  on  the  floor  has 
a  right  to  utilize  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  tried,  as  the  fioor  manager  of 
this  bill,  to  show  comity  because  I  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  every  Senator, 
I  beheve,  in  the  Senate  as  they  relate 
to  this  particular  issue. 

Feelings  are  very  high,  both  ways,  and 
so  I  have  tried  to  achieve  comity,  and 
the  only  reason  I  am  objecting  here  is 

that  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  single  out  the  Senator  from  California 
when  never  has  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia attempted  to  utilize  a  parliamen- 
tary rule  that  was  available  to  him  from 
the  beginning  of  this  morning  at  9:15, 
when  I  first  got  to  the  floor  and,  I  might 
say,  there  were  three  of  us  here. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Not  today,  also  yesterday, 
and  also  on  every  other  occasion  when 
cloture  is  voted  it  would  be  possible,  and 
many,  many  amendments  that  are  con- 
sidered could  have  been  ruled  out  of 
order. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  is  absolutely 
correct,  that  he  did  not  make  that  move, 
and  he  has  allowed  amendments  to  come 
up  and  be  voted  on. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think 
many  of  us  who  have  supported  cloture 
on  this  bill  feel  like  now  we  are  really 
being  paid  in  kind  for  having  supported 
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the  amendment  for  cloture ;  we  are  really 
being  paid  in  kind  if  we  cannot  have 
consideration,  and  if  we  have  the  junior 
Member  from  North  Carolina  on  the  first 
amendment  he  has  taken  up  to  this  bill 
is  cut  off  and  not  able  to  take  up  his 
proposition  when  he  has  supported  clo- 
ture on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  remind  the  Senators  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 
I  ask  will  he  yield  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all.  let  me 
say  about  the  Senator  from  California  I 
think  he  has  been  exceedingly  diligent 
and  very  fair,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  our 
colleagues  feel  that  way.  He  has  been 
here  hour  after  hour,  and  with  very  little 
relief  from  anyone  else.  So  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him  no  matter  how  one 
may  feel  about  the  bill,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  California  has  been  a  true 
example  of  a  hard-working,  effective 
Senator  who  is  cognizant  of  the  rights 
of  his  colleagues. 

Second,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  about  the  fairness  of  a 
presentation  of  these  amendments. 

I  gather  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina may  know  that  I  might  not  support 
his  amendment,  but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  his  right  to  present  it  and,  may 
I  also  say,  his  right  to  have  the  vote  on 
the  particular  sections  that  it  relates  to. 

I  realize  that  technically  the  point  of 
order  stands,  but  technically  in  this  body 
we  would  not  get  anyplace  at  all  if  we 
raised  every  teclmlcality. 

When  you  are  in  a  knockdown -drag- 
out  fight,  of  course,  you  use  the  rules. 
But  the  real  truth  is  now  that  cloture 
has  been  voted  and  we  are  moving 
along  amendment  by  amendment,  there 
can  be  no  protracted  imlimited  debate, 
it  is  a  matter  of  using  our  time,  and 
most  Senators  here  are  cognizant  of  the 
time.  They  have  got  other  things  they 
need  to  do,  and  I  would  hope  that  some- 
body might  give  consideration  to  what 
is  a  common  practice  in  this  body,  name- 
ly, of  using  the  right  of  unanimous  con- 
sent to  waive  the  technical  point  and  get 
on  with  the  debate  and  get  on  with  the 
vote. 

Quite  honestly,  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
going  to  make  a  bit  of  difference  in  the 
outcome.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  do 
that  at  all.  But  I  do  think  it  is  going  to 
make  a  lot  of  difference  in  how  we  vote 
on  a  lot  of  other  things  from  here  on 
out. 

I  have  one  rule  in  this  body  that,  I 
think,  goes  above  all  other  rules,  and 
that  is  be  fair,  just  be  fair.  When  we 
get  down  to  the  point  where  we  are  not 
fair  we  are  going  to  get  in  trouble. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota's  comments.  I  think  he 
Is  exactly  right  because  all  of  us  know 


that  this  particular  rule  has,  I  think, 
only  been  used  once  in  the  last  several 
years.  All  of  us  also  know  every  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  is  subject  to  that  same 
point  of  order.  There  is  not  a  single 
amendment  at  the  desk  that  could  not 
be  ruled  out  of  order.  All  of  us  know 
that  cloture  has  been  invoked. 

We  also  can  assure  the  Senator  if  this 
amendment  is  voted  on,  we  could  vote 
on  only  two  parts  of  it,  section  4  and 
section  5,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
himself  is  going  to  move  to  table  the 
repealed  section  4.  so  that  section  4 
would  stay  in  the  bill. 

I  think  we  could  be  through  this  whole 
amendment  by  4:30,  but  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  if  he  insists  on  that 
point  of  order,  ought  to  be  well  advised 
he  will  have  the  same  thing  facing  turn 
at  one  point  in  time,  and  that  is  not 
the  way  we  ought  to  do  business  here 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  the  right,  I  think, 
to  bring  up  an  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  not  had  a 
single  amendment  up  yet. 

For  this  point  of  order  to  be  invoked 
at  this  time,  I  think,  would  be  poisoning 
the  atmosphere  here  for  several  years  to 
come.  I  just  hope  all  Senators  will  con- 
sider very  strongly  that  situation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
wait  just  a  minute. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senators 
for  their  remarks  and  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  might  add,  I  have 
always  found  him  to  be  eminently  fair. 

But  I  would  correct  one  thought, 
though.  I  did  not  vote  for  cloture  on  this 
bill  because  we  were  taking  up  the  House 
bill  instead  of  the  Senate,  but  that  is  the 
only  time  I  have  declined  to  vote  on 
cloture. 

I  voted  for  cloture  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire situation  every  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
provided  I  get  the  floor  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  the  offering  of  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  be 
considered 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
has  been  heard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
losing  the  right  to  the  floor,  it  is  under- 
stood. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  1 
would  like  to  step  a  Uttle  back  from  this 
moment  into  events  that  occurred  in  this 
Senate  over  many,  many  months. 

I  regret  as  much  as  any  Senator  on  the 
floor  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
procedure  and  not  with  the  principles 
involved  in  amendments  and  in  the  legis- 
lation that  is  being  offered. 

Why  are  we  in  that  position? 

I  think  these  events  started,  perhaps, 
2  or  3  years  ago.  The  use,  and  use,  and 
overuse,  and  abuses  of  the  fllibuster 
device — and  delaying  tactics  generally- 
led,  first  of  all,  this  year,  to  the  change 
in  rule  XXn.  That,  in  itself,  was  a  pro- 
longed battle  because  we  had  a  fllibuster 
over  the  effort  to  change  the  fllibuster. 

That  change  in  rule  XXII  was  brought 
about  because  those  that  want  this  Sen- 
ate able  to  do  its  work  felt  that  rule  XXn 
needed  to  be  modifled  in  order  to  permit 
the  Senate  to  do  that  work. 

The  change  in  rule  XXn  was  brought 
about  by  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
majority,  and  much  more  than  a 
majority  in  this  Senate,  felt  that  rule 
XXII  was  being  abused,  and  the  Senate 
along  with  it. 

So  those  who  wanted  rule  XXII  to 
stay  as  it  was  were  responsible,  in  effect, 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  changed. 

We  then  had  another  long  delay  in  this 
body  on  another  matter,  and  then  we 
came  down  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  a  few  Sen- 
ators intended  to  use  every  device  that 
exists,  every  opportunity  they  have  under 
the  rules,  to  delay  action  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  with  the  anparent  hope — and 
I  think  there  was  ample  rearon  to  assume 
that  this  was  the  explanation — that  we 
would  first  be  confronted  by  the  August  1 
deadline  and,  second,  be  confronted  by  a 
far  more  serious  deadline,  Augast  6,  when 
the  act  would  not  exactly  expire,  but 
when  to  all  intents  and  effective  purposes, 
it  would  no  longer  be  operative  until  new 
legislation  was  enacted.  And  when  that 
new  legislation  was  enacted  it  could  not 
retroactively  imdo  whatever  damage 
might  be  done  during  the  time  that  there 
was  a  lapse  in  the-  act. 

Because  of  those  circumstances,  be- 
cause time  was  running,  those  who  did 
not  want  to  see  the  act  rendered  inef- 
fective felt  that  they  had  to,  as  Senator 
Byrd  stated,  play  hard  ball. 

They  felt  they  had  to  fight  fire  with 
fire. 

They  felt  they  had  to  resort  to  fight- 
ing on  the  battleground  of  procedure, 
rather  than  on  the  battleground  of  the 
principles  of  the  bill  that  we  were  con- 
sidering. 

They  felt  they  had  to  do  battle  through 
procedure  in  order  to  get  those  principles 
sustained,  enacted  and  reenacted.  I  say 
enacted  since  we  know  there  was  some 
extension  of  the  effect  of  the  act  to  my 
State,  and  to  some  other  States,  for  tiiose 
who  have  language  difficulties. 

We  found  the  leadership  challenged. 

We  saw  the  leadership,  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Senator  Byrd,  assume  their 
prerogatives  and  use  all  the  power  they 
had  at  their  disposal  to  get  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  before  us. 
After  a  lot  of  hard,  diligent  and  serl- 
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ous  work  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
dealing  with  the  fundamental  issues  and 
the  principles  involved,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
bill  it  had  worked  upon.  Senator  Tunney 

had  some  matters  at  this  time 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  speaking  on  my 
time,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Tunney  had  some  amend- 
ments in  that  vei-sion  that  was  coming 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  he 
wanted  to  see  enacted  into  law. 

He  had  to  give  that  up  in  order  to  save 
time,  and  so  we  frustrated  the  committee 
system,  went  to  the  House  bill  and 
brought  it  up. 

Then  we  had  to  go  to  cloture  just  to 
get  the  House  bill  up,  because  of  various 
stalling  measures  that  were  being  used. 
And  then  we  had  to  go  to  a  second  clo- 
ture on  the  bill  itself,  for  the  same  rea- 
son. 

We  won  overwhelming  victories  in 
both  of  those  cloture  tests  because  a 
strong  majority  in  the  Senate  did  not 
want  to  run  up  to  those  deadlines  of, 
first,  August  1,  not  a  really  serious  dead- 
line, and  then,  second,  a  very  serious 
deadline  on  August  6. 

Those  of  us  who  want  to  insure  that 
we  get  this  bill  enacted  in  time  were  also 
compelled  to  adopt  the  practice  of  not 
giving  consideration  to  amendments  that 
we  considered  good,  meritorious. 

We  were  compelled  to  make  tabling 
motions. 

And  we  had  a  number  of  Senators 
agree  that  they  would  vote  against  each 
amendment,  whether  they  thought  it  was 
good  or  whether  they  thought  it  was  bad. 

All  this  so  that  we  could  overcome 
these  dilatory  tactics  and  meet  our  dead- 
lines. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Well,  let  me  go  on 
a  little  bit  and  complete  my  story. 

I  was  unhappy  about  this  situation. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  principle  ai>d 
with  issues. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  merits  of 
each  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  vote  for  some  amend- 
ments that  are  being  offered. 

Senator  Tunney,  my  colleague,  felt  the 
same  way. 

Senator  Byrd,  who  carried  the  ball 
until  the  bill  was  up,  turned  over  the 
leader's  chair  to  Senator  Tunney,  after 
the  serious  struggle  to  achieve  that  much 
was  over. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  passing,  that  my 
colleague  has  done  a  remarkable  job  with 
each  amendment  because  he  knows  more 
about  all  the  amendments  pending  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  body,  and  he 
has  done  very  effective  work  in  dealing 
with  these  amendments,  and  in  stating 
his  and  the  committee's  position. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  been 
exceedingly  effective,  too,  and  I  applaud 
Oie  joint  bipartisan  leadership  the  two 
Senators  provide  in  managing  this  bill. 

Senator  Tunney  and  I — working  to 
support  his  efforts— discussed  the  un- 
happy and  difficult  situation  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  agreed  that  we  did  not  like  to 
use  this  procedural  power  In  this  way. 
We  did  not  like  to  see  the  Senate  oper- 
ating in  this  way,  under  the  bite  of  clo- 


ture's  bear  trap,  as  Senator  Byrd  put  it. 
We  felt  it  was  unfair  that  amendments 
could  not  be  dealt  with  in  substance — 
the  situation  Senator  Nunn  just  now 
faced  when  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  made  the  point  of  order  that 
he,  from  his  stance  in  the  situation  I  have 
described,  felt  compelled  to  make  on  the 
Senator  from  Georgia's  amendment. 

So  Senator  Tunney  and  I  proposed 
that — now  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  have  shown  what  can 
be  done  with  the  strong  help  of  the 
leadership  and  their  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  rules — we  should 
change  our  course.  We  projxjsed  that  we 
offer  to  vitiate  the  cloture  that  had  been 
imposed  on  this  measure. 

We  proposed  that  we  do  this  so  that 
we  could  then  deal  with  each  amendment 
on  its  own  merits,  without  tablirilg  mo- 
tions. We  proposed  that  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  should  be  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  bill,  so  that  it  would 
be  up  and  the  committee's  work  would 
not  be  ignored. 

We  proposed  to  go  on  from  there.  We 
proposed,  in  what  we  thought  would  be 
a  gracious  action — bringing  a  return  to  a 
situation  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  us  all  to  deal  with  issues  and  amend- 
ments on  their  merits  or  demerits — that 
m  return  for  tills  effort  to  restore  comity 
and  reduce  the  tensions  that  have  been 
rising  so  high,  that  we  would  ask  that 
there  be  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. It  would  provide  that  there  would 
be  a  time  certain  for  passage  of  this  mea- 
sure, leaving  plenty  of  time  for  what- 
ever anybody  wanted  to  do  without  the 
constraints  of  cloture. 

We  also,  of  course,  in  case  this  sug- 
gested procedure  led  to  amendments 
that  would  require  a  conference,  pro- 
posed that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  include  some  sort  of  a  time 
certain  vote,  after  any  conference  on 
the  measure  with  the  House,  on  any 
conference  report.  This,  of  course,  was  to 
insure  that  we  would  not  be  stuck  at  the 
last  moment  by  a  filibuster  on  the  con- 
ference report — an  event  that  would 
turn  our  strategy  into  a  disaster. 

Obviously,  we  would  need  a  time  cer- 
tain so  that  we  would  not  have  to  go 
through  cloture  all  over  again,  and  not 
have  to  face  all  the  other  stratagems 
that  can  be  employed  to  produce  delay, 
even  under  cloture. 

It  seemed  to  us,  and  it  seemed  to  oth- 
ers with  whom  we  discussed  this  in  the 
Senate,  that  this  approach  would  provide 
a  very  fine  way  to  get  out  of  a  very  un- 
pleasant situation. 

This  course  of  action  was  suggested  to 
a  spokesman  for  those  who  have  been 
seeking  to  delay  this  measure.  It  was 
turned  down  out  of  hand  without  any 
serious  consideration. 

That  Is  why  we  are  in  our  present 
position. 

That  Is  why  those  who  want  to  get  this 
measure  through  by  August  6,  if  not 
sooner,  have  had  to  resort  to  the  coun- 
ter tactics  we  are  employing  to  deal  with 
the  tactics  that  were  applied  to  us. 

I  just  ask  each  Senator  who  is  un- 
happy on  either  side  of  this  measure  to 
imderstand  that  those  of  us  seeking  to 


move   the   Voting   Rights   Act   rapidly 
have  these  reasons  behind  our  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  yield  any  more  until  I  have  com- 
pleted my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  aside  I  would  say 
that  out  of  every  controversy  a  little 
good  must  come.  At  least  since  I  started 
speaking  we  have  had  the  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
on  this  bill  laid  uix>n  our  desks.  It  is 
1,084  pages. 

I  would  assume  that  probably  within 
2  or  3  hours  we  will  be  voting  on  the  bill. 
If  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  report  of  the  committee  that  was 
laid  on  my  desk  yesterday  a  week  ago, 
as  I  think  I  was  entitled  to,  and  if  I  had 
had  an  opportimity  to  have  access  to  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  we  might  have 
been  able  to  resolve  this  question  a  long 
time  ago. 

The  position  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  were  taking 
was  based  upon  the  discussions  and  the 
debate  that  we  have  heard  v/hile  this 
bill  was  being  considered. 

After  listening  to  the  debate,  we  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  portion  of  my 
amendment  that  would  have  put  four- 
square before  this  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  do  what  I  really  think  the  majority 
of  this  body  would  like  to  do.  That  is  to 
remove  the  stigma  that  this  bill  at- 
taches to  certain  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  apply  it  uniformly  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  heard  the  explana- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California.  I  would  say  to  him  that  I 
have  always  believed  that  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right.  I  would  say  to  him  that 
I  was  no  party  and  have  never  been  a 
party  in  this  Senate  to  any  dilatory  tac- 
tics, nor  high-handed  tactics,  nor  failure 
to  cooperate.  But  I  do  feel  that  my  op- 
portunity to  present  this  amendment  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  my  State  have 
been  impaired  by  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures and  tactics  of  those  who  have 
supported  and  sr»on«^o'-«'d  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  few  remaining 
moments  that  I  have  I  think  it  is  as  good 
a  time  as  any  to  refiect  publicly  upon 
my  frustrations  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  to  speak  of  my  despair  upon 
what  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  can  get  a  message 
across  to  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  persuade  or  even  pre- 
sent your  arguments  to  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

One  can  walk  Into  this  Chamber  on 
almost  any  given  occasion  during  the 
time  that  the  Senate  is  in  session  and 
there  will  seldom  be  more  than  a  half 
dozen  Members  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Senate. 

So  one  cannot  present  his  arguments — 
if  I  may  have  order.  Mr.  President — to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  because  they 
do  not  come  to  the  floor  to  listen. 
Whether  the  arguments  have  merit  or 
not  is  not  important.  You  cannot  com- 
municate the  arguments  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  because  we  receive  so  much 
mail  and  have  so  much  material  to  read 
that  It  Is  impossible  for  a  Member  of  this 
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body  to  inf  onn  himself  if  one  should  sub- 
mit his  arguments  in  writing. 

You  cannot  find  Senators  with  time  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  it  with  you. 

These  problems,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
the  fault  of  any  Member  of  this  Senate, 
and  I  make  that  clear.  Somewhere  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  system.  There  are  com- 
mittee meetings  going  on — and  I  think 
the  public  sometimes  fails  to  recognize 
this— at  this  very  time.  How  can  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  be  in  the  Chamber 
and  listening  when  he  is  over  in  a  mark- 
up session  in  another  committee? 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate  this  week  have 
pointed  up  more  than  ever  before,  and 
more  vividly  than  I  ever  could,  the  need 
for  reform  in  this  Senate.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  this  way. 

I  served  in  the  North  Carolina  Senate 
for  10  years.  While  the  bills  that  we  con- 
sidered there  were  sometimes  not  of  the 
magnitude  they  are  here,  there  was  just 
as  much  to  be  done.  We  always  managed 
to  schedule  our  meetings  and  to  coordi- 
nate our  work  in  such  a  way  that  you 
could  make  it  a  meaningful  and  forceful 
deliberative  body. 

I  am  saddened  by  what  I  have  found 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  hope  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Culver)  to  push  a  program  for  re- 
form or  revision  of  the  rules  of  this 
Senate  will  find  support. 

I  think  our  leader  very  ably  pointed 
out  some  time  ago  that  some  six  or  seven 
committees  of  this  Senate  consider  en- 
ergy matters. 

Our  leader  has  tried  desperately  to 
bring  about  a  study — just  a  study — to 
determine  the  advisability  of  creating 
one  committee  to  handle  energy  matters, 
and  we  have  not  even  gotten  to  a  talk- 
ing stage.  It  amazes  me  that  the  laws 
we  pass  are  not  more  cimibersome  and 
more  oppressive  than  I  think  they  some- 
times are. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  ruling.  I  think  the  ruling  was  entirely 
correct  and  within  the  province  of  the 
Chair.  I  had  hoped,  however,  that  I 
would  be  able  to  present  this  matter  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  face  the  issue 
foursquare  and  make  a  decision. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  full  portion 
to  which  a  Senator  is  entitled  under 
cloture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  mav  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  extremely 
interested  in  the  comments  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  and 
I  am  somewhat  sorry  to  see  him  receive 
something  of  a  rude  awakening  about 
some  of  the  procedures  and  some  of  the 
tactics  used  by  a  majority  here  in  this 


Chamber  when  it  is  desired  to  ram  meas- 
ures through  the  Senate. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  says  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom; but  I  believe  that  we  might  para- 
phrase that  a  bit  by  saying  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  that  the  fear  of  the  power 
of  a  ruthless  majority  in  the  Senate  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  We  are  glad 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  past  a  milestone  in 
his  illustrious  career  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Another  aphorism  that  comes  to  mind 
is  one  by  Lord  Acton  that  "Power  tends 
to  coriupt,  and  absolute  pov/er  corrupts 
absolutely."  We  see  an  example  of  that 
in  the  ruthless  power  of  the  majority 
assault  here  in  the  Senate  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  in 
the  Senate  about  the  great  need  to  ram 
this  bill  through  before  August  6,  because 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  expire  on 
August  6.  I  asked  the  distinguished  fioor 
manager  of  the  bill  on  Wednesday  to 
cite  the  Senator  from  Alabama  the  pro- 
vision in  the  voting  rights  law  that  pro- 
vides for  an  expiration  of  this  law  on 
August  6,  1975.  or  on  any  date  whatso- 
ever. The  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  produced  section  201,  which 
does  end,  not  the  voting  rights  law,  but 
it  ends,  on  August  6,  the  5-year  tem- 
porary ban  on  literacy  tests  applicable 
only  in  those  areas  outside  the  covered 
States.  In  other  words,  the  ban  on  lit- 
eracy tests  would  expire  on  August  6  on 
States  outside  the  South.  It  would  stay 
in  effect  in  the  covered  States. 

I  pursued  the  question,  to  try  to  find 
out  wherein  is  it  stated  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  would  expire  on  August  6, 
1975,  or  any  other  date,  and  neither  that 
Senator  nor  any  other  Senator  has  vol- 
unteered that  information.  One  can  look 
through  every  word  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  and  there  is  not  one  single  word 
there  saying  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
expires  on  August  6,  1975.  It  does  not 
expire. 

What  does  it  do?  The  original  act  pro- 
vided for  what  we  might  call  a  5-year 
sentence  on  the  covered  States,  covered 
by  a  trigger  that  I  will  get  to  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  when  there  was  some 
hope  that  the  covered  States  might  come 
out  from  under  this  servitude,  this  penal 
provision,  what  do  they  do?  They  tack 
another  5  years  onto  the  sentence,  oc- 
casioned in  this  manner:  that  the  5-year 
provision  in  the  original  law — what  was 
that  5  years  about?  It  was  that  a  State 
could  come  out  from  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  if,  in  the  5  years,  it  did 
not  use  a  test  or  device  to  discourage 
registration  or  voting. 

But  just  as  some  States  thought  they 
were  about  to  get  out  from  under  it,  be- 
cause they  had  not  used  a  test  or  device 
in  5  years,  they  added  5  years  to  the 
sentence. 

It  is  somewhat  like  having  a  person  In 
the  penitentiary  with  a  5-year  sentence 
meted  out  by  the  courts,  and  after  he 
has  served  4  years,  11  months,  and  20 
days,  the  warden  comes  around  and  tells 
him,  "Well,  sorry  about  this,  but  they 
have  added  5  years  to  your  sentence." 


Every  do-good  person  in  or  out  of  the 
Senate  would  clamor  against  any  such 
law  or  practice  in  this  coimtry,  that  after 
a  person  is  sentenced  to  5  years  in  the 
penitentiary  and  is  about  to  end  that 
term,  they  come  in  and  add  another  5 
years  to  it. 

I  remember,  as  a  boy,  reading  in  Greek 
mythology  about  Sisyphus  in  Hades.  He 
was  given  the  punishment  of  rolling  a 
great  stone,  a  boulder,  up  a  steep  hill, 
and  then,  just  as  he  got  it  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  he  thought  he  had  com- 
pleted his  assignment,  lo  and  behold  the 
rock  breaks  loose  from  him  and  rolls 
back  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bill. 

I  thought,  too,  about  another  man 
down  in  Hades,  Tantalus.  I  guess  we  get 
the  word  "tantalize"  from  that.  He  was 
in  a  body  of  water  up  to  his  neck,  and 
had  branches  overhead  with  fruit  on 
them,  but  every  time  he  would  try  to 
drink  from  the  water  or  reach  up  and 
get  the  fruit,  the  water  would  recede  or 
the  branches  would  recede,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  go  through  eternity  that  way. 
It  rather  looks  as  though  the  South  is 
going  to  have  to  exist  through  eternity 
by  having,  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow, 
deliverance  from  this  punitive  legislation. 
Just  as  we  get  to  where  we  can  hope  for 
deliverance  from  this  punitive  act,  deliv- 
erance is  jerked  away  from  us. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  not  extending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  They  do  not  need 
to.  It  is  permanent  legislation. 

That  is  just  something  that  has  been 
sold  to  the  Senate  and  sold  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  has  been  sold  to 
the  public,  and  I  say  that  the  news  media, 
both  electronic  and  the  printed  press, 
have  been  apparently  willing  foils  to  this 
false  doctrine  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Is  going  to  expire  on  August  6,  1975,  be- 
cause it  will  not.  Let  us  see  what  would 
happen.  We  do  not  need  a  bit  of  legisla- 
tion to  continue  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
ad  infinitum,  going  on  down  through  the 
years. 
What  would  happen? 
Yes,  it  is  said  that  a  State  that  has 
not  maintained  a  test  or  device  for  the 
purpose  of  discrimination  In  tiie  voting 
rights  area  for  10  years  can  get  out  from 
imder  the  act  on  a  proper  showing  which, 
of  course,  would  be  resisted  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

The  State  of  Virginia  tried  that,  tried 
to  come  out  from  under  because  they  had 
not  had  a  test  or  device  for  10  years. 
What  happened  then?  The  court  pulled 
the  novel  theory  that,  because  Virginia 
during  that  10 -year  period  had  allegedly 
had  a  dual  school  system,  that  was  a  de- 
vice that  the  State  was  maintaining  to 
discourage  registration  of  voting. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  not  going  to  end.  Mr.  Pottinger,  in 
testifying  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  said  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Southern  State  to  come  out  from  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Proponents 
say  there  Is  a  method  of  getting  out.  That 
Is  just  absolutely  Incorrect. 

If  the  impossible  should  happen  and 
a  State  should  in  years  to  come  be  re- 
leased, is  It  released  unconditionally?  No. 
The  court  retains  jurisdiction  of  the  mat- 
ter for  5  more  years,  during  which  time 
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the  State  is  on  probation.  So,  even  if 
It  were  possible  to  get  out  from  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  they  would 
have  another  5-year  probationary  sen- 
tence in  which  the  court  could  slap  the 
provisions  back  on  the  Southern  State. 

I  think  It  is  significant  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  for  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
one  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill  admit 
here  in  the  Chamber  this  bill  is  not  going 
to  expire.  This  bill  is  not  going  to  expire 
on  August  6, 1975. 1  do  not  know  whether 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  caught  it  or 
not.  He  made  that  statement.  I  guess  he 
knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously done. 

But  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
have  stampeded  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate—they themselves  have  been  stam- 
peded, but  that  is  another  story — but 
they  stampeded  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  they  have  stampeded  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  We 
have  to  get  this  thing  passed  by  August  6 
or  it  will  lapse. 

That  is  false.  That  is  incorrect.  It  will 
not  lapse.   ' 

The  Senators  are  here;  the  fioor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  here.  If  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  presenting  it  incor- 
rectly, I  invite  him  after  I  yield  the  floor 
to  make  such  statements  as  he  cares  to 
do. 

But  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  going 
to  expire  on  August  6,  1975,  is  absolutely 
incorrect. 

We  object  in  the  South,  of  course,  that 
this  is  not  applied  nationwide.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  Is  certainly  an  affront  to 
the  concept  that  we  are  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  It  is  an  affront  to  the  concept 
that  we  believe  in  equal  justice  under  the 
law.  They  fought  with  a  great  tenacity 
here  to  prevent  this  from  becoming  ap- 
plicable throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much  that 
it  is  still  politically  popular  in  that  what 
I  will  roughly  call  the  North — I  am 
speaking  of  areas  outside  of  the  South — 
it  Is  still  popular  in  the  North  to  use  the 
South  as  a  whipping  boy.  It  Is  still  popu- 
lar in  the  North  to  subject  southern 
people  to  humiliation,  to  treat  us  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens,  to  treat  our  sovereign 
States  as  conquered  provinces.  It  Is  still 
popular  to  do  that. 

I  was  somewhat  amused,  though  taken 
aback,  by  the  facts  of  the  voting  results 
on  amendments  last  evening.  As  to  the 
Stone  amendment,  which  provided  for 
activating  the  whole  act,  if  the  Attorney 
General  should  see  fit  to  proceed  outside 
the  South  under  section  3  of  the  act,  and 
would  make  the  whole  law  applicable 
to  that  particular  jurisdiction  that  vote, 
I  believe,  resulted  In  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  49  to  46. 

Then  as  to  the  Stennls  amendment, 
which  was  more  logical  In  thiit  It  immedi- 
ately applied  the  whole  law  throughout 
the  Nation,  it  looked  as  if  that  would 
stand  a  better  chance,  but,  when  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  In  the  majority 
got  up  so  close  to  the  point  of  providing 
for  uniformity  of  enforcement  of  this 
law,  they  were  aghast,  and  they  shied 


just  like  a  horse  shying  away  from  a 
strange  object  in  his  path,  and  pulled 
back  from  it. 

No,  when  they  realized  what  they 
were  about  to  do,  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  same  provisions  that  are  applica- 
ble to  the  South,  they  pulled  back  from 
It,  and  Mr.  Stennis'  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  substantial  margin. 

Yes,  we  object  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill  by  vir- 
tue of  application  of  a  formula  baser" 
on  conditions  In  1964,  irrespective  of 
what  cMiditions  are  now.  Changed  con- 
ditions have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

What  was  the  situation  in  1964?  How 
many  people  were  voting  then?  If  less 
than  50  percent  and  you  had  a  Uteracy 
test,  then  you  were  under  It. 

Of  course,  the  then  President,  Mr. 
Johnson,  saw  to  It  that  Texas  was  not 
covered  then.  The  States  were  chosen  to 
come  under  it,  and  then  the  formula 
was  devised,  not  the  other  way  around. 
When  it  was  found  that  Texas  had  few- 
er than  50  percent  voting  In  1964,  but 
no  test  or  device,  that  Is  when  they 
thought  up  the  device  to  couple  them 
together;  and  Texas  had  no  device,  even 
though  they  had  fewer  than  50  percent 
voting.  So  the  1965  act  applied  only  to 
seven  States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  mentioned  the  fact  that  all  of 
North  Carolina  is  not  under  the  act. 
There  was  a  little  catch  In  the  law 
there:  If  a  State  did  have  more  than 
50  percent  voting  and  it  had  a  literacy 
test,  then  In  those  counties  where  they 
did  not  have  50  percent  voting,  they 
would  be  covered  by  it.  So  they  got  you 
going  and  coming. 

The  situation  has  changed.  But  to 
show  how  ridiculous  the  act  is,  If  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  covered 
State  were  registered,  if  every  eligible 
citizen  were  registered.  If  every  person 
who  was  registered  voted,  and  If  every 
holder  of  an  office  in  the  South  were 
black,  still  the  State  could  not  get  out 
from  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
How  ridiculous  can  you  get?  If  you  reg- 
ister everybody — ^black  and  white,  man 
and  woman,  boy  and  girl — and  every 
one  of  them  goes  to  the  polls,  and  a 
black  candidate  is  elected  to  every  office 
In  the  South,  then  the  South  could  not 
get  out  from  under  It.  Is  that  fair?  Is 
that  right?  It  is  not: 

With  respect  to  the  ban  on  literacy 
tests,  that  is  the  only  thing  that  expires 
and  then  only  In  the  North.  They  never 
were  used  for  discrimination  in  the 
North,  I  assume,  so  what  If  that  does 
expire?  Certainly,  before  much  damage 
had  been  done,  the  legislation  could  be 
passed  that  would  make  the  ban 
permanent. 

Returning  to  the  theme  of  power  cor- 
rupting and  absolute  power  corrupting 
absolutely,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  has 
given  something  of  a  history  of  this  bill, 
which  has  some  80  supporters.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  much  difficulty 
passing  such  a  bill.  Why  wait  until  the 
so-called  last  minute  to  bring  It  up? 
This  measure  could  have  come  forward 
4V2  years  ago.  Why  wait  to  the  point 


at  which  the  false  argument  could  be 
made  that  the  new  legislation  has  to 
be  passed  or  the  bill  will  expire?  We 
all  know  that  is  not  so.  Why  they  con- 
tinue to  use  that  expression,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  does  not  know,  unless 
It  sounds  good  and  It  gets  adherents. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
jAviTs) — yesterday  evening,  I  beUeve — 
stated  that  we  have  a  national  law.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  a  national  law.  They  did 
not  say  a  national  law  that  is  going  to 
expire  on  August  6.  They  do  not  claim 
that  is  temporary.  That  would  cover  all 
50  States.  It  would  not  be  just  the  North- 
ern States  or  the  States  outside  of  those 
covered  by  the  trigger.  So  if  we  have  a 
national  law.  Is  not  a  national  law  one 
that  covers  every  State?  Can  you  con- 
ceive of  Southern  States  coming  out  from 
under  a  law  and  the  law  remaining  for 
States  outside  the  South?  That  hardly 
would  be  logical,  Mr.  President.  So,  tak- 
ing their  word  for  It — not  the  word  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama — taking  the 
word  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  we  have 
a  national  law. 

I  will  state  what  the  difference  Is, 
though,  in  that  national  law.  The  South- 
ern States,  by  reason  of  a  1964  formula, 
based  on  conditions  that  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  November  1964  election,  are 
conclusively  presumed  to  be  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination. Taking  the  word  of  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger, It  is  Impossible  for  a  Southern 
State  to  come  out  from  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law.  Is  that  fair?  Is  that 
right? 

In  the  Northern  States — and  In  other 
States  outside  the  South— the  Attorney 
General  has  to  go  Into  court  to  have  reg- 
istrars and  examiners  appointed,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  preclearance 
of  their  laws.  They  can  be  attacked  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
the  other  day,  cited  four  Instances  of 
laws  outside  of  the  South  that  have 
been  stricken  down.  But  every  single 
enactment  of  a  southern  legislation,  a 
southern  city  or  town  or  hamlet,  every 
single  resolution  of  a  county  governing 
body.  Is  presumed  to  be  discriminatory 
where  It  has  any  reference  by  any  wild 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  votes  or 
voting  rights,  places  of  voting,  annexa- 
tion of  cities,  annexation  of  territories 
by  cities.  Any  redistrlctlng,  reapportion- 
ment, anything  of  that  sort  is  presumed 
to  be  bad  or  evil  or  discriminatory; 
whereas  every  single  such  enactment  by 
areas  not  covered  by  the  trigger  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  fair,  honest,  open,  and 
above-board. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  did  insert  Into  the 
Record  some  interesting  figures  to  show 
how  many  of  these  enactments  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  thought  were  im- 
proper. In  the  10-year  period,  there  were 
4,476  .submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  only  163  were  ruled  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  be  discrimina- 
tory. That  Is  less  than  4  percent.  That 
Is  a  pretty  good  record.  It  seems  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  But  it  is  not  fair, 
not  proper,  not  right  to  presume  that 
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every  one  of  our  enactments  of  this  type 
should  be  presumed  to  be  discriminatory 
and  every  enactment  outside  of  the  South 
is  presimied  to  be  nondiscriminatory. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  trace  this  legis- 
lation a  little  bit.  There  are  some  matters 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  did  not  mention,  as  I  recall. 
This  bill,  H.R.  6219,  has  never  been  to  a 
committee  in  the  Senate.  It  has  never 
seen  the  light  of  day  in  the  committee.  It 
was  put  on  the  calendar  through  a  legis- 
lative practice.  If  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama had  done  that,  that  would  have 
been  a  technical  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  But  the  leader- 
ship put  it  there  without  its  going  to  com- 
mittee and  it  is  all  right. 

A  Senate  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  committee.  I  wish  I  had  that 
bill — I  think  the  number  is  S.  1279.  I 
kind  of  hated  to  see  the  Senate  bill  aban- 
doned, because  it  had  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
on  there  as  a  sponsor,  Mr.  Philip  Hart, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  FoNG  and,  last 
but  not  least,  Mr.  Mathias.  I  wanted 
these  Senators  to  get  credit  for  this  bill. 
It  has  been  called  a  monumental  achieve- 
ment, and  I  should  like  this  bill  to  go 
down  in  history,  this  act,  as  the  Tunney- 
Hart-Scott-Humphrey-Bayh-Abourezk  - 
Kennedy-Burdick-Biden-Fong-Mathias 
bill.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  see  done. 
The  Senate  committee  worked  for  weeks 
and  weeks  and  weeks  on  this  biU,  put  in 
yeoman  service,  asked  some  wonderful 
questions,  had  numerous  witnesses,  doz- 
ens of  witnesses.  They  brought  out  start- 
ling facts.  But  the  Senate  is  being  de- 
prived of  that  knowledge  and  that  exper- 
tise that  this  committee  gained. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary's  contribution  is 
after  over  6  months  of  work  on  this  bill, 
Mr.  President?  A  great,  big,  fat  zero — a 
great,  big,  fat  zero.  That  is  a  pretty 
powerful  team  there  to  have  come  up 
with  a  great,  big,  fat  zero  iii  accomplish- 
ment after  over  6  months  of  prolonged 
study. 

I  wanted  this  bill  to  come  out  on  the 
Senate  floor  as  the  bill  sponsored  by 
these  distinguished  Senators.  I  wanted 
them  to  come  forward  and  say  that  in 
the  Senate,  we  heard  about  this  set  of 
facts  and  we  heard  about  that  set  of 
facts  and  we  heard  Mr.  Pottinger  say 
that  a  Southern  State  could  not  come 
out  from  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I  wanted  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
work.  They  had  the  House  bill  on  the 
calendar.  They  could  have  borrowed  a 
copy,  I  guess,  even  though  they  did  not 
have  one  in  committee.  They  could  have 
borrowed  a  copy  to  get  up  some  amend- 
ments from  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  expertise. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brooke).  The  Senator  has  24 y2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Time 
does  fly,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  might  say,  but 
not  fast  enough. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  did  not  yield, 
but  he  will  accept  that  piece  of  wisdom. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
good  will. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  are  now  hearing  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  might 
say.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  complaining  about,  that 
we  do  not  have  any  information  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  pointed  out  that, 
as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  even 
though  the  Senate  committee  heard 
weeks  and  weeks  of  study,  heard  scores 
of  witnesses,  they  came  up  with  a  great, 
big,  fat  zero,  as  far  as  any  help  to  the 
Senate  on  this  bill  is  concerned.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  been  express- 
ing concern  that  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  WiU  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  ask  a  question  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  no,  the  Senator  has 
plenty  of  time.  My  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  just  thought  if  he  wanted 
to  ask  me  a  question  about  the  bill,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  the  Senator  did  not 
agree  to  yield. 

This  Senate  bill  was  considered  in 
committee  for  weeks  and  weeks.  The 
House  bill  went  on  the  calendar  without 
going  to  the  Senate  committee,  and  to 
this  good  day  has  not  seen  the  light  of 
day  inside  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Conmiittee  was 
working  hard  to  get  this  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar or  they  gave  every  indication  that 
they  were,  and  while  they  were  negotiat- 
ing with  the  four  or  five  members  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  who  opposed 
this  punitive  legislation  aimed  at  the 
South,  negotiating  with  them  about 
whether  they  were  going  to  report  the  bill 
by  Monday  midnight  or  Tuesday  mid- 
night, if  there  ever  was  a  smokescreen 
that  was  a  smokescreen  because  while 
they  were  negotiating  for  that,  plans 
were  being  made  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  strike,  and  strike  they  did,  and  we  now 
have  the  House  bill  before  us.  There  is  no 
way  in  the  world  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  amendments.  The  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  does  not  want  any 
amendments.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
feared  on  amendments. 

Why  are  we  not  trying  to  make  the  best 
bill  possible?  Why  should  the  Judiciary 
Committee  say,  "We  have  no  contribu- 
tion to  make  with  respect  to  this  bill' 
We  worked  for  weeks  on  it.  We  have 
not  one  single  suggestion  to  make.  No 
suggestion  that  we  have  is  worthy  of 
mclusion  in  the  bill.  We  will  not  allow 
any  suggestion  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  be  incorporated  in  this  bill." 

Well,  that  is  a  rather  strange  attitude, 
It  would  seem  to  the  Sen^itor  from 
Alabama. 

Let  us  get  on  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) is  seeing  displayed  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, this  matter  of  power  corrupting  and 
absolute  power  corrupting  absolutely.  He 
is  just  being  run  over  by  a  steamroller. 

We  have  seen  the  rules  amended  right 
here  on  the  fioor  by  an  appeal  from  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  You  know,  I  was 
rather  surprised,  I  guess  everyone  has  a 


right  to  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair;  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (  Mr.  Nunn)  did  not  appeal 
from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  just  a  few 
moments  ago. 

You  know,  I  always  felt  hke  the  lead- 
ership and  the  Parliamentarian  were 
kind  of  on  the  same  team  to  the  extent 
of  being  part  of  the  establishment,  I  have 
been  here  in  the  Senate  only  about  6 
years,  but  I  never  have  seen  before— 
maybe  there  are  other  instances,  but 
they  did  not  lodge  in  my  memory— the 
leadership  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  Maybe  they  do,  but  it  is  a  rare 
thing. 

So.  Mr.  President,  a  very  wise  man 
here  in  the  Chamber  remarked  the  other 
day  that  where  you  have  a  majority  be- 
hind you  rules  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. You  make  the  rules  as  you  go 
along.  I  am  sorry  that  that  is  the  feeling 
of  anyone  here  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
think  we  ought  to  be  a  Senate  of  rules 
and  not  of  power  or  of  men,  and  if  we 
get  to  the  point  where  a  majority  here 
in  the  Senate  any  time  it  has  a  whim  or 
acting  through  caprice  decides  that  it 
is  not  satisfied  with  a  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
well,  it  can  amend  the  rules  right  here. 
It  does  not  think  of  going  through  the 
rules  to  amend  them,  just  amend  them 
by  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  and  from 
then  on  that  is  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 

So  we  are  seeing  a  pretty  rough  display 
of  absolute  power.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  fighting  against  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  the  Senate,  to  see  that  the  Sen- 
ate does  operate  according  to  the  rules, 
so  that  we  can  know  what  to  expect  un- 
der the  rules;  not  what  they  want  to  ram 
through,  but  what  the  rules  say. 

So  the  rules  were  amended  here  on  the 
floor  through  an  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

Now,  hairs  are  split  in  order  to  deny 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  the  right  to  present  a 
matter  to  the  Senate,  because  of  this 
driving  force  to  ram  this  bill  through  by 
a  target  date.  This  target  date  has  no 
reason  for  existing  because  the  act  is  not 
going  to  expire,  on  August  6  or  any  other 
day  in  the  future  by  mere  efflux  of  time. 
It  would  take  legislative  action  to  change 
the  law.  It  is  not  going  to  lapse  no  mat- 
ter what  happens. 

Of  course,  the  bill  is  going  to  pass.  It 
will  probably  pass  tonight.  I  am  almost 
sure  it  would  have  passed  had  not  this 
ruthless  use  of  power  been  resorted  to. 

So  why  all  the  speed?  Why  throw  the 
rules  aside,  on  the  one  hand,  and  hold 
to  a  strict  observance,  on  the  other  hand, 
depending  on  which  course  suited  best 
the  determination  to  steamroller  this 
bill  through  over  all  opposition  and 
against  any  and  all  amendments. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  is  the  only 
member  of  this  small  group,  banded  to- 
gether  to  ram  this  bill  through,  who 
showed  any  measure  of  compassion  for 
the  South  or  of  consideration  of  the  pres- 
ent conditions  respecting  registration 
and  voting  in  the  South,  the  only  one; 
and  he  proposed  a  5-year  so-called  ex- 
tension. 
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Let  me  make  clear  that  that  Is  not 
extending  this  law,  because  the  law  does 
not  need  extending.  That  is  adding  5 
years  to  a  sentence  that  Congress  has 
imposed  on  the  Southern  States.  That  is 
what  it  is. 

It  is  not  an  extension  of  time  during 
which  the  bill  shall  be  in  force  and  effect. 
It  will  be  in  force  and  effect  ad  in- 
finitum. But  it  changes  what  was  orig- 
inally a  5 -year  sentence  and  then  was 
amended  to  be  a  10-year  sentence,  into 
under  the  original  House  bill,  a  20-year 
sentence,  and  under  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  a  17-year 
sentence. 

Now,  if  5  years  was  thought  to  be  a 
long  enough  sentence  against  the  people 
of  the  South  and  our  legislative  bodies, 
and  oiu'  cities  and  their  ordinances,  and 
our  counties  and  their  resolutions,  why 
should  we  as  Congress  did  in  1970  add 
5  more  years  to  the  sentence  just  at  a 
time  when  these  Southern  States  were 
hoping  to  get  out  from  under  this  puni- 
tive legislation  aimed  at  the  South? 

And  why  should  it  now  be  necessary 
to  add  7  years,  or  10  years,  or  any  years? 

I  had  a  young  man  from  Mobile  who 
came  in  to  see  me  just  the  other  day 
about  this  bill.  I  asked  him,  "Are  you 
registered  down  in  Mobile?" 

"Yes." 

"Have  any  trouble  registering?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  know  of  anybody  In  Mobile 
that  has  any  difficulty  registering,  have 
you  heard  of  anybody  in  Mobile  that 
ever  had  any  difiSculty  registering?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  heard  of  anybody  down 
there  that  has  registered  that  has  any 
difiBculty  voting?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  heard  of  anybody  down 
there  who  has  voted  that  has  not  had  his 
vote  counted?" 

"No." 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  Alabama  or 
any  place  in  the  South,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  any  difficulty  registering  or  voting  or 
having  his  vote  counted,  and  it  Is  the 
public  policy  of  our  State  to  encourage 
everyone  to  register,  and  all  who  are  reg- 
istered to  vote. 

So  this  legislation  adding  either  10  or 
7  years  to  the  South's  servitude  Is  un- 
necessary. 

Now,  I  could  locate  it  if  I  took  a  few 
seconds,  Reverend  Hesburg  appearing 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
urged  the  members  there  not  to  stop  this 
reconstruction  of  the  South,  but  to  carry 
on  with  this  reconstruction.  Well,  that  is 
just  what  is  being  done. 

We  know,  under  a  bill  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
just  recently  had  his  citizenship  returned 
to  him  posthimiously.  That  is  one  sign, 
I  guess,  that  reconstruction  is  over. 

Let  us  end  reconstruction  of  the  South 
somewhere  along  the  line.  Why  add  an- 
other 7  years  or  another  10  years? 

I  gave  examples  or  comparisons  of 
what  is  being  done  here  in  adding  to  our 
sentence,  telling  about  Sisyphus  and 
Tantalus,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  peni- 
tentiary having  his  term  extended  just 


as  he  is  about  ready  to  hope  to  be  able 
to  get  out.  As  to  the  7-year  sentence  Mr. 
Byrd  suggests  be  imposed,  rather  than  a 
10-year  sentence,  I  might  say  this,  I  ap- 
preciate that  consideration  feat  he  gave 
us.  I  appreciate  it  and  our  people  back 
home  will  appreciate  it. 

I  will  say  feis  furfeer,  feat  we  have 
about  8  or  10  Presidential  candidates 
here  in  fee  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  called  feis  a  political  bill  fee 
ofeer  day,  and  it  is.  We  have  got  8  or  10 
candidates  for  President  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  these  votes  that  are  cast  on  feese 
issues — how  much  time  remains  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  The  Senator  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  People  are  going  to  scru- 
tinize fee  way  feese  Presidential  candi- 
dates cast  feeir  votes. 

I  want  to  say  feis  further  about  fee 
7-year  sentence  that  is  being  imposed 
on  us  under  fee  present  Senate  bill.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  biblical  story  about 
Jacob  who  wanted  to  marry  Rachel,  fee 
daughter  of  Laban,  and  he  agreed  to 
work  for  7  years  for  Rachel's  hand  in 
marriage,  and  he  did  work  7  years. 

When  feat  7 -year  period  had  expired, 
he  went  in  to  claim  his  bride  and  Laban 
said,  "No,  nothing  doing,  you  are  not 
going  to  claim  your  reward.  I  have  an- 
other daughter  here  feat  I  want  to  marry 
off  first  and  her  name  is  Leah,  and  you 
can  have  her  for  your  wife  and  If  you 
work  7  more  years  you  can  have  Rachel. 
He  did  work  feose  7  extra  years  and  fi- 
nally was  given  Rachel. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  feis  bill  Is  go- 
ing to  pass.  I  hope  when  feat  added  7 
years  has  been  served  by  fee  people  of 
fee  South  feat  we  will  receive  our  re- 
ward of  a  pardon  at  fee  hands  of  fee 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  fee  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  fee 
distinguished  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  said  earlier  today  I 
heard  a  very  interesting  program  on  CBS 
news  feis  morning.  The  distinguished 
Senator  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  meas- 
ure and  he  certainly  illuminated  me,  and 
I  thought  what  he  had  to  say  at  feat  par- 
ticular time  to  the  people  of  America, 
certainly  within  that  vast  listening  au- 
dience of  millions,  was  feat  we  ought 
to  hear  the  Senators  on  the  floor.  They 
were  talking  earlier  today  about  the  Sen- 
ator missing  from  the  floor. 

Well,  I  imderstand  from  his  program 
feis  morning,  he  had  to  make  some  calls 
while  we  had  our  very  spirited  debate 
and  feat  he  had  gotten  In  touch  with  a 
Mr.  Connors,  Is  feat  right,  at  the  White 
House  on  feis  measure? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  feat  it  was  after 
that  conversation  that  Mr.  Connors  got 
in  touch  v,'ith  the  President  and  the 
President  said  that  no,  he  did  not  want 
to  mess  up  this  bill? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  feat  he,  In  turn, 
as  the  Senator  says,  got  in  touch  wife 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  minority  leader, 
who  put  out  the  fire,  I  think  that  was  fee 
expression  the  Senator  used. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor said. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  us.  I  can  smell  victory  and  I 
can  realize  and  feel  defeat.  I  feought  at 
one  time  we  had  a  majority  vote,  and  I 
wondered  what  was  going  on  while  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  I  were  speaking  in  a  very  mod- 
ulated tone  and  in  a  friendly  fashion.  I 
think  perhaps  imder  that  circiunstance, 
now  realizing— and  I  do  speak  in  all  seri- 
ousness— feat  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  I  was 
trying  to  defend  his  position.  He  was 
stating  feat  he  wanted,  as  he  stated  in 
that  letter,  what  would  apply  to  15  States 
to  apply  to  50  States.  But  then  on  counsel 
yesterday  afternoon  he  got  in  contact 
with  the  minority  leader  and  they  put 
out  the  fire.  That  is  why  we  only  got  38 
votes. 

He  cannot  say  one  feing  in  a  letter  and 
then  go  with  ofeers. 

In  fact,  it  is  also  reported  to  me.  and 
maybe  the  Senator  would  want  to  correct 
the  record,  feat  at  fee  time,  or  some 
time  a  little  bit  earlier  before  this  debate 
started,  he  told  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell 
and  the  minority  leader  that  he  was  for 
the  bill  as  is.  And  that  was  practically  fee 
time  the  letter  was  written,  if  we  look  at 
the  date.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  was  not  a  party  to 
those  conversations,  but  I  have  heard 
that  that  was  the  case,  yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  sure  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  fee  distinguished  gentleman  In 
my  backyard,  I  know  for  certain,  fee  rest 
of  this  year  and  all  next  year.  He  can  fly 
around  and  get  there.  I  know  he  is  going 
to  be  talking  about  how  he  stood  for  fee 
equal  appUcation  of  the  law.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  devious  stand  he  took  on 
yesterday  because  his  letter  was  dramat- 
ic. I  was  certainly  pleased  by  It.  I  took  It 
in  a  sense  of  sincerity  and  inmiediately 
jumped  to  try  to  support  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  on  his  amendment. 

So  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  talks 
about  the  power  and  absolute  power  and 
all  these  other  things  corrupting,  I  am 
thinking  in  fee  main  of  presidential 
power. 

If  the  presidential  power  had  been  put 
behind  fee  equality  of  appUcation  of  feis 
particular  measure  as  fee  letter  seemed 
to  say,  we  had  the  votes.  We  just  had  a 
49-to-46  vote.  We  could  have  gone  over 
that  majority.  If  I  had  the  feel  feat  we 
had  that  kind  of  support  we  could  con- 
tinue to  raise  points  of  order,  perhaps 
engage  in  a  filibuster  if  feere  is  a  con- 
ference report,  and  other  feings  of  feat 
kind.  But  I  can  see  fee  writing  on  fee 
wall  that  without  the  President's  support 
to  get  some  votes  on  his  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  it. 
I  think  we  ought  to  clarify  that  record  as 
to  exactly  what  occurred.  The  minority 
leader  will  certainly  read  this  record  and 
the  President  will  certainly  read  feis 
letter.  As  I  understood  and  heard  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  fee  bill 
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on  a  national  news  program  on  CBS  this 
morning,  the  President  called  Hugh 
Scott  and  the  minority  leader  put  out 
the  nre. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMEKOICENT    NO.    733 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  733  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  733. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  4,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
101.". 

On  page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

"(1)  Adding  after  'November  1.  1964,'  and 
•November  1,  1968.'  the  following:  'which  di- 
rectly and  subotantlally  affect  the  right  of 
freedom  of  any  person  to  register  or  vote". 

"(2)  Adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end 
of  said  section  as  follows:  'Procedural 
changes  and  other  changes  which  are  not  of 
a  substantial  nature  and  which  do  not  di- 
rectly and  substantially  affect  the  right  or 
freedom  of  any  person  to  register  or  vote 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
United  States  district  court  or  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  provisions  of  this  or  any 
other  statute."  " 
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am  trying  to  make  a  record  so  that  the 
Senator  from  California  can  respond. 

I  have  made  reference  to  the  official 
document  describing  page  603  and  seven 
numbered  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  those  seven 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple  by  adding  just 
a  very  few  words  to  the  present  law.  I 
refer  to  the  present  law  in  the  commit- 
tee print  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  on 
page  71  and  on  page  72.  U  the  Senator 
from  California  will  look  at  the  copy,  I 
will  read  out  the  controlling  words  of  this 
amendment.  It  would  be  merely  to  add 
after  the  words  "November  1,  1964,  and 
November  1.  1968"  the  foUowlng:  "which 
directly  and  substantially  affect  the  right 
of  freedom  of  any  person  to  register  or 
vote." 

Mr.  President,  that  would  merely  in- 
terline those  words.  It  is  referring  there 
to  changes  in  precincts  and  in  voting 
places,  in  the  counting  of  ballots  and  so 
forth— everything  that  comes  within  the 
regulations.  I  will  refer  to  the  Attorney 
General's  regulations  by  book  and  page 
in  a  minute.  Those  words  would  modify 
most  everything  that  is  said  about  those 
regulations  and  would  require  only  those 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
which  "directly  and  substantially  affect 
the  right  or  freedom  of  any  person  to 
register  or  vote." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  offi- 
cial hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  Extension  of  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965,  page  603,  begin- 
ning at  the  paragraph  marked  C  on  that 
page,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Legislative  and  administrative  actions  con- 
stltutlng  changes  affecting  voting  covered 
toy  section  5  but  are  not  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

There   follows   then    seven   different 
numbered  items  of  regulation. 
If  I  may  have  the  Chair's  attention.  I 


(1)  Any  change  in  qualification  or  eligi- 
bility for  voting: 

(2)  Any  change  In  procedures  concerning 
registration,  balloting,  or  Informing  or  assist- 
ing citizens  to  register  and  vote; 

(3)  Any  change  In  the  constituency  of  an 
official  or  the  boundaries  of  a  voting  unit 
(e.g.,  through  redlstrlctlng,  annexation,  or 
reapportionment),  the  location  of  a  polling 
place,  change  to  at-large  elections  from 
district  elections  or  to  district  elections  from 
at-large  elections; 

(4)  Any  alteration  affecting  the  eligibility 
of  persons  to  become  or  remain  candidates 
or  obtain  a  position  on  the  ballot  in  primary 
or  general  elections  or  to  become  or  remain 
Officeholders  or  affecting  the  necessity  of  or 
methods  for  offering  Issues  and  propositions 
for  approval  by  voting  In  an  election; 

(5)  Any  change  in  the  eligibility  and 
qualification  procedures  for  Independent 
candidates; 

(6)  Any  action  extending  or  shortening 
the  term  of  an  official  or  changing  the  meth- 
od of  selecting  an  official  (e.g.  a  change  from 
election  to  appointment) ; 

(7)  Any  alteration  In  methods  of  counting 
votes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  again 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  California  to  that  page,  I  have  been 
told  by  the  Senator's  valued  staff  mem- 
ber that  those  are  the  regulations  as 
listed  and  adopted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Mr.   TUNNEY.   That  is  correct.   We 
incorporated  these   regulations  in   the 
hearing  record  so  that  Senators  would 
have  them  available  to  them  for  floor 
debate. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia stated  to  me  here  on  the  floor  in 
a  private  conversation  that  he  did  not 
have  a  chance  imder  the  present  cir- 
cumstances   of   getting   into    the    con- 
sideration of  those  hearings  and  really 
making  an  examination  of  them  or  take 
testimony  thereon.  Would  the  Senator 
express  his  position  on  that? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  During  the  hearings 
that  we  held,  and  we  have  over  1,000 
pages  in  our  hearing  record,  we  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  focus  on  these 
regulations  and  get  any  kind  of  under- 
standing from  the  Attorney  General  as 
to  how  they  are  being  administered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  very  part 
that  I  had  hoped  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  address  himself  to. 

This  act  has  had  virtually  10  years  of 
operation  already.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
review  of  these  regulations  and  the  prac- 
tices that  have  gone  on  during  these  10 
years  under  the  regulations?  Has  there 
been  any  review  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  has  not  had 
the  chance  to  Investigate  how  these  reg- 


ulations have  been  implemented.  I  can 
say  that  on  the  face  of  the  regulaUons 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  fair  and  equi- 
table. 

They  would  appear  to  outline  matters 
which  would  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
the  right  or  freedom  of  any  person  to 
register  and  vote,  but  to  be  honest  I  do 
not  know  how  they  are  being  adminis- 
tered, because  we  do  not  have  any  record 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  was  the  part' 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  clarity  and 
frankness  about  this  matter.  I  can  fully 
understand  why  he  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  go  into  it,  because  he  is  overwhelmed 
by  so  many  different  matters.  But  if  there 
was  a  review  made  by  the  Senator  and 
his  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
there  would  be  a  forum,  and  a  chance  to 
get  at  the  practical  operations  and  what 
not  of  just  how  these  regulations  are  ap- 
pUed  and  how  they  are  being  adminis- 
tered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  certainly  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  hear  witnesses  testify  on 
exactly  how  they  are  being  applied 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  just  want  to  re- 
late some  of  the  information,  now,  that 
I  have. 

I  have  observed,  over  the  years,  and 
I  speak  with  deference  to  them,  that 
these  registrars  of  elections,  the  clerks  of 
elections,  and  the  managers,  but  particu- 
larly those  officers  who  are  on  duty,  who 
prepare  the  poll  books,  the  ballots,  and 
all— they  are  usually  elected  officials,  but 
they  have  these  ex  officio  duties— have 
had  an  awfully  rough  time  in  many 
cases.  One  of  them,  and  he  is  a  very  re- 
spectable and  responsible  man,  said  that 
to  many  of  the  telephone  calls  that  go 
in  inquiring  about  changes,  they  say, 
"Well,  a  change  is  a  change.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  it  is,  it  has 
to  get  approval  here  in  Washington." 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  long 
delays.  The  case  came  in  from  Virginia 
that  I  used  as  an  example  in  the  debate 
yesterday,  where  they  modified  the  city 
hall,  and  that  took  a  part  of  the  space, 
just  a  few  feet  of  the  space,  of  what  had 
been  a  voting  place.  They  were  going  to 
put  it  in  the  mayor's  waiting  room.  I  be- 
lieve it  was;  and  they  had  to  get  a  per- 
mit. It  was  just  6  feet  by  6  feet,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  voting  rights. 

There  was  another  case  where  they 
wanted  to  hire  or  rent  a  voting  machine. 
They  just  found  them  available  a  day  or 
two  before  the  election,  and  they  could 
not  get  any  kind  of  consideration,  though 
it  would  have  greatly  helped  them  in  the 
balloting. 

In  another  case,  they  wanted  to  bring 
in  systematized  counting,  that  is.  indi- 
viduals were  going  to  count,  but  they 
wanted  to  bring  the  boxes  into  a  central 
place,  in  a  small  city,  and  they  could  not 
get  any  kind  of  answer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  other 
illustrations  of  these  unwarranted  items 
as  found  on  the  last  half  of  page  189, 
and  also  on  first  numbered  down 
through  8  on  page  190  of  the  hearings 
under  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Some  examples  of  such  unwarranted 
expBtnsloi^  are : 

1.  Municipal  annexation  where  area 
annexed  does  not  Include  a  single  additional 
resident,  such  as  Industrial  sites.  There  are 
a  number  of  little  towns  In  Mississippi  and 
we  are  mostly  a  rural  State.  We  only  have 
one  or  two  cities  of  moderate  sizes.  If  they 
want  to  go  out  and  create  an  Industrial 
park  to  attract  Industry  Into  town,  and  go 
out  m  a  clear  wooded  area  and  create  an 
industrial  park  and  make  that  a  place  to 
be  annexed,  then  they  have  to  seek  approval 
from  the  Attorney  General,  or  file  a  law- 
suit. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  voting  rights, 
whatsoever. 

2.  Change  of  polling  place  regardless  of 
reason,  such  as  destruction  of  former  polling 
place  by  fire  night  before  election. 

3.  Change  of  elected  municipal  official  to 
appointive  unless  Identity  of  appointee  Is 
first  made  known  to  U.S.  Attorney  General. 
We  have  submitted  an  act  to  the  Attorney 
General's  Office  where  In  a  small  town  In 
^'lsslsslppl  the  town  marshals,  where,  by 
State  statute.  It  has  been  elected  as  to 
whether  he  could  be  elected  or  appointed, 
the  small  town  decided  to  make  the  office 
appointive,  and  came  to  Washington  to  get 
permission  for  that  change.  And  the  prime 
question  at  Issue  before  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  was  who 
do  you  plan  to  appoint  to  this  office?  Which, 
I  submit,  far  exceeds  any  Idea  that  this 
committee  of  Congress  ever  had  In  the 
administration  of  this  act,  the  refusal  to 
approve  that  change  stayed  In  effect  until 
a  name  was  given  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

4.  On  submission  of  legislative  acts,  re- 
quirement by  the  U.8.  Attorney  General  of 
names  of  the  legislators  voting  for  and 
against  the  legislation.  We  do  not  find  that 
requirement  in  the  act,  and  we  did  not  find 
the  requirement  even  In  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's own  Instructions  for  submissions.  But 
yet  we  have  received  a  request  to  submit 
such  an  act  with  the  names  of  the  legislators 
who  voted  for  and  who  voted  against.  For 
what  reason  I  simply  do  not  know. 

5.  A  municipality  which  had  operated  a 
municipal  bus  service  where  Incidentally 
thereto  voters  had  used  the  service  as  trans- 
portation to  the  polls,  If  it  became  necessary 
for  economic  reasons  for  the  municipality 
to  discontinue  the  municipal  bus  service, 
wouia  rhis  have  to  be  submitted? 

6.  In  a  polling  place  that  normally  would 
have  three  tables,  but  on  a  particular  vot- 
ing day  could  only  obtain  two  tables?  Under 
tbe  existing  interpretation  of  the  law,  this 
probably  would  have  to  be  submitted  before 
they  could  start  to  vote. 

7.  In  the  event  a  voting  machine  breaks 
down  and  they  must  resort  to  voting  by 
written  ballot,  must  this  be  submitted  as  a 
change?  When  this  was  first  being  discussed, 
I  believe  Mr.  Katzenbach,  who  testified  this 
morning,  was  willing  for  that  particular 
thing  to  be  excluded  from  the  act.  But  it  was 
not  excluded,  so  now  we  have  that  situation 
to  face. 

8.  In  an  area  where  the  population  has  In- 
creased and  the  necessity  for  a  new  circuit  or 
chancery  Judge  Is  necessary,  would  this  have 
to  be  submitted? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  work  is  done  gra- 
tiitously  in  many  cases,  the  counting 
'f  ballots.  Here  is  a  law  that  has  been 
in  operation  10  years  without  review,  and 
I  can  understand  why  it  was  not  re- 
viewed, but  if  this  bill  passes— and  I  am 
a  realist:  I  think  it  will— it  will  be  either 
7  years  or  10  years  more,  or  somewhere 
in  between  there,  and  the  matter  would 
be  or  could  be  of  20  years  duration.  I 
believe  I  know  the  Senator's  fairness  and 
his  sense  of  obUgatlon,  and  his  intima- 
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tions  to  me  also,  would  make  him  want 
to  have  some  kind  of  review,  so  that  these 
men  and  women  who  serve  would  at  least 
feel  like  they  had  somone  that  they  could 
come  to.  What  does  the  Senator  think? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Mississippi  has  brought  this 
matter  to  my  attention  privately,  as  he 
indicated,  as  well  as  here  on  the  fioor 
publicly,  and  I  want  to  tell  him  that  I 
will  hold  hearings  on  voting  rights  mat- 
ters generally,  but  specifically  we  will 
address  ourselves  to  the  implementation 
and  administration  of  these  r^:ula tions; 
and  before  we  hold  such  hearings  I  will 
notify  my  friend  from  Mississippi  in  ad- 
vance so  that  he  can  draw  up  a  witness 
list  or  a  part  of  a  witness  Ibst,  to  have 
persons  that  he  thinks  are  vitally  con- 
cerned get  an  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  testify  as  to  how  these  various  rules 
are  being  administered. 

We  also  will  invite  representatives  of 
the  Justice  Department,  hopefully  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
civil  rights,  and  we  will  have  a  complete 
airing  about  how  these  various  matters 
are  being  taken  care  of. 

I  am  fully  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  difficult  in  the  extreme 
for  local  officials  who  want  to  have 
minor  changes,  as  they  see  it  which  have 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  voting 
rights,  but  they  still  have  to  get  a  pre- 
clearance,  which  takes  days,  perhaps  as 
long  as  60  days,  for  approval. 

We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  get  a 
record  which  wUl  result  in  expeditious 
consideration  of  the  matters  that  are 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Senator  knows  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  I  do  not  have  any 
desire  to  grind  down  any  region  of  the 
country,  or  to  shackle  any  region  of  the 
country,  for  frivolous  purposes.  I  think 
that  if  we  can  establish  a  record  and 
point  out  where  there  have  been  diffi- 
culties in  getting  clearance  from  the 
Justice  Department,  maybe  we  can  avoid 
many  of  the  problems  in  the  future  that 
have  existed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponses of  the  Senator.  If  I  may  pursue 
this  somewhat  farther,  the  people  who 
carry  out  these  functions  really  take 
them  very  seriously,  and  they  honestly 
want  to  and  try  to  comply  with  the  law. 
But  they  do  not  get.  at  times,  very  much 
cooperation,  particularly  as  to  delays, 
and  the  law  itself  is  written  so  broadly 
that  these  regulations  can  be  very  strin- 
gent, with  no  exception,  and  still  come 
within  the  law.  as  I  examine  them.  That 
is  why  I  wanted  to  get  the  word  "sub- 
stantial" written  in,  to  show  the  legis- 
lative intent,  that  there  had  to  be  some- 
thing that  really  was  a  case  affecting 
voting  rights. 

Here  is  another  illustration :  a  munici- 
pal annexation,  where  the  proposed  area 
to  be  annexed  did  not  include  a  single 
individual  resident,  but  was  annexed  as 
an  industrial  site.  But  the  boundary  of  a 
voting  precinct  was  changed  thereby, 
and  that  had  to  go  to  Washington  to  get 
approval.  It  was  totally  disconnected 
with  any  possibility  of  affecting  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  any  individual,  because  no 
one  lived  in  that  area.  That  is  an  illus- 
t'ation  of  what  they  go  through. 


Then  there  is  the  changing  of  polling 
places,  regardless  of  reascai,  such  as  the 
destruction  of  a  former  poUing  place  by 
fire  the  night  before  the  election.  They 
had  no  authority  under  the  law  as  writ- 
ten or  these  regulations  to  set  up  a  sub- 
stitute polling  place,  where  the  building 
in  which  it  was  located  burned  the  night 
before  the  election. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  find  a  great 
many  illustrations  of  a  much  more  seri- 
ous nature,  but  one  of  the  big  things 
about  a  hearing  would  be  that  it  would 
give  all  of  these  people  a  chance  to  pre- 
sent their  grievances,  if  it  was  grievances, 
or  suggestions,  if  it  was  suggestions.  It 
would  give  the  attorney  general  of  every 
State  a  chance  to  come  in.  if  he  wished, 
and  anyone  else.  I  think  that  with  10 
years  of  operation,  and  more  years  to  go. 
it  would  justify  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  giving  to  the  Senator's 
subcommittee  an  accoimting  for  this  long 
tenure  of  this  very  vital  and  sensitive, 
touchy  matter,  one  might  say,  of  voting 
rights. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  can  promise  my  dear 
friend  that  I  will  hold  such  hearings  and 
that  I  will  Invite  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  participate.  I  will 
give  the  Senator  plenty  of  warning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  So  he  can  be  there  and 
can  question  the  Attorney  General  or 
any  other  witness  that  he  so  desires  to 
question  and  will  go  into  this  matter  to 
make  sure  that  the  burdens  that  he  sug- 
gests exist  can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  very  much 
that  assurance,  and  I  know  it  is  totally 
sincere.  I  think  it  would  give  the  At- 
torney General  himself  a  chance  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  should  review 
these  regulations  and  make  proper  ex- 
ceptions and  write  in  something  here 
that  in  the  nature  of  substantially,  or 
some  word  that  he  might  choose,  would 
dispense  with  a  lot  of  his  work  and  also 
give  a  green  light  to  these  officials  to 
proceed  on  such  matters. 

With  those  assurances  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  and  also  with  the 
realities  of  the  occasion.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  enough  votes  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment over  his  protests.  We  have  talked 
about  this  enough.  I  ask  the  Senator 
could  he  accept  this  amendment,  and 
take  it  along? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
to  withdraw  the  amendment,  because  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  accept  it.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
Attorney  General  about  this.  I  do  not 
have  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  to  the  impact  of  this  amendment 
upon  the  regulations. 

I  think,  on  the  face  of  it,  I  can  say  to 
my  friend  that  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
Unfortunately,  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  know 
that  my  friend  is  a  lawyer,  and  as  we 
have  seen  cases  in  which  something  on  its 
face  looked  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  in  reality.  I  am  not  suggesting  by 
that,  of  course,  that  the  Senator  has  any 
meaning  for  this  amendment  other  than 
what  he  stated  in  the  Chamber  today.  I 
just  do  not  know  what  the  Attorney 
General  would  say  and  what  his  report 
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would  be.  I  would  like  to  have  a  chance 
to  obtain  that  reading  from  the  Attorney 
General  before  I  accept  the  amendment. 
So  I  would  ask  the  Senator,  If  he  feels 
he  can,  to  withdraw  it.  Otherwise,  I  will 
ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  to  call  the  Attorney 
General  again  about  one  of  my  amend- 
ments. That  Is  what  happened  yester- 
day. That  was  the  amendment  of  a  lot 
of  the  rest  of  us,  also.  But  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  assurances  here. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  any  At- 
torney General  would  be  glad  to  come 
before  the  Senator's  committee  and  give 
an  accounting  and  a  review  and  say 
what  he  thinks  about  the  regulation  and 
all.  Anyway,  the  Senator  would  invite 
him  to  come. 

Mr.    Tunney.    I   will   Invite   him   to 
come. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wiU  also  notify  the 
Senator  in  plenty  of  time  so  he  has  a 
chance  to  be  there  and  ask  the  Attorney 
General  the  questions  he  wants. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  that  applies 
to  any  other  interested  party. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Any  other  Senator, 
right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  as- 
surances of  the  Senator  and  his  interest. 
With  reliance  on  that,  and  I  do  accept 
It  fully,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  shall  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  some 
comment  on  this  House  bill,  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

Additional  views  to  H.R.  6219,  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  by  the 
Honorable  Jack  Brooks; 

Introductory  supplemental  views  of 
Representatives  Hutchinson,  McClory, 
Wiggins,  Fish.  Butler,  Cohen,  Moor- 
head,  Hyde,  and  Kindness; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representatives 
Hutchinson,  McClory,  Wiggins,  Fish, 
Butler,  Cohen,  Moorhead,  Hyde  and 
Kindness  concerning  technical  amend- 
ments which  passed; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representa- 
tives Butler,  Hutchinson,  McClory, 
Wiggins,  Moorhead,  Hyde,  Kindness, 
and  Mann  concerning  the  bailout  amend- 
ment; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representatives 
McClory,  Hutchinson,  Wiggins,  Moor- 
head, Hyde.  Krsvjizss,  and  Mann  con- 
cerning an  amendment  to  modify  title  I 
of  H.R.  6219  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  ban  on  voting  tests  and  de- 
vices for  5  years; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representatives 
McClory,  Hutchinson,  Wiggins,  Moor- 
head, AsHBROOK,  and  Hyde  pertaining  to 
an  amendment  to  strike  titles  n  and 
niof  HJl.  6219; 


Concurring  view  of  Mr.  Fish  to  strike 
Utle  n  only: 

Concurring  view  of  Mr.  Kindness  to 
strike  title  in  only; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representatives 
McClory,  Hutchinson,  Wiggins,  Fish, 
and  Hyde  concerning  amendment  to  the 
survey  procedure  of  section  403  of  H.R. 
6219; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representatives 
McClory,  Hutchinson,  Wiggins,  Butler, 
Moorhead,  Hyde,  and  Kindness  pertain- 
ing to  amendment  to  an  amendment  to 
delete  "Alaskan  Natives"  from  the  defi- 
nition of  language  minorities  in  H.R. 
6219; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representatives 
Wiggins,  Butler.  Moorhead,  Hyde, 
Flowers,  and  Mann  offering  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R. 
6219; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representatives 
Butler,  Kindness,  Hutchinson,  Cohen, 
Moorhead,  and  Hyde  concerning  an 
amendment  to  strike  "Aggrieved  Person" 
from  section  401  of  H.R.  6219; 

Supplemental  Views  of  Representatives 
Hyde  and  Cohen  concerning  amend- 
ments dealing  with  section  11  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representatives 
Kindness,  Hutchinson,  McClory,  But- 
ler, and  Moorhead  concurring  with  re- 
spect to  division  A  only ; 

Supplemental  views  of  Representatives 
Kindness,  Hutchinson,  Wiggins,  But- 
ler, Moorhead,  Hyde,  Flowers  pertain- 
ing to  an  {unendment  to  permit  a  declar- 
atory judgment  to  be  filed  in  a  district 
court  other  than  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

Additional  views  of  Representatives 
Kindness,  Butler,  and  Moorhead  con- 
cerning the  period  of  purity  necessary  to 
obtain  a  declaratory  judgment  to  ball 
out; 

Views  of  Representatives  McClory, 
Pish,  Hutchinson,  Wiggins,  Moorhead, 
and  Hyde  concurring  in  part  and  dis- 
senting in  part; 

Separate  views  of  Representative  Ash- 
brook;  and 

Additional  supplemental  views  of 
Representative  Henry  J.  Hyde. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  the  aforementioned  state- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Additional  Views  to  HJl.  6219  Extension  of 
THE  Voting  Rights  Act 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  civil 
rights  legislation  during  my  membership  In 
Congress.  I  voted  for  enactment  of  the  orig- 
inal Voting  Rights  Act  in  1965  and  for  Its  ex- 
tension In  1970.  I  support  the  present  exten- 
sion and  voted  for  passage  In  committee,  as 
I  shaU  also  do  on  the  Floor  of  the  House. 

My  support  for  the  present  extension  In 
committee  Included  general  support  for  the 
concepts  contained  In  Titles  11  and  III,  which 
provide  for  protection  of  minority  language 
groups.  I  express  this  support  fully  recog- 
nizing that  acts  of  discrimination  un- 
doubtedly occur  against  minority  language 
groups  In  many  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. Moderating  my  support,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  I  find  several  serious  defects  in 
the  draftsmanship  of  these  two  titles. 


The  primary  defect  and  one  that  I  at- 
tempted to  remedy  in  committee  is  the  retro- 
active applications  of  Titles  II  and  m.  The 
position  of  those  authorizing  these  titles  is 
that  minority  language  persons  suffer  a  denial 
of  voting  rights  In  those  Jurisdictions  which 
operate  election  procedure  solely  in  the  Eng- 
llsh  language.  In  order  to  correct  such  dis- 
criminatory practices,  the  titles  caU  for  every 
Jurisdiction  having  five  percent  or  more 
minority  language  persons  in  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  to  conduct  bilingual  elec- 
tions. I  support  this  position  and  am  proud 
that  the  State  of  Texas  has  recently  enacted 
legislation  to  provide  such  bilingual  elections. 
California,  and  perhaps  other  States  have 
taken  a  similar  course  of  action  in  recent 
years.  Titles  I  and  III,  however,  do  not  take 
into  account  any  such  action  that  occurred 
subsequent  to  1972.  In  consequence,  the  en- 
tire weight  and  machinery  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  will  be  directed  against  Texas 
even  though  Teaxs  initiated  correction  of  the 
defect  long  before  Titles  I  and  III  were 
brought  before  the  Committee  for  considera- 
tion. Instead  of  invoking  these  sanctions 
against  a  State  which  Is  in  compliance,  I  be- 
lieve a  State's  good  faith  efforts  in  enacting 
bilingual  legislation  prior  to  the  Committee's 
adoption  of  Titles  II  and  HI  should  be 
recognized. 

Texas  has  generally  pursued  a  progressive 
course  of  action  in  recent  years  to  eliminate 
possible  voter  discrimination.  A  postcard 
registration  is  now  In  effect  under  which  a 
person  remains  registered  as  long  as  he  or 
she  votes  once  every  three  years.  A  strength- 
ened version  of  this  law,  which  would  make 
voter  registration  permanent,  has  passed  the 
State  Senate  and  is  pending  in  the  Houise. 
No  literacy  test,  no  educational  achievement 
test,  no  test  of  good  moral  character,  no 
procedural  requirement  proving  qualifica- 
tions are  required  under  Texas  law.  Even 
voters  Imprisoned  for  crimes  less  than  a  fel- 
ony may  now  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

A  second  defect  in  these  titles  is  that  they 
are  not  based  on  substantial  evidence.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  South 
Carolina  v.  Katsenbach,  did  so  on  the  basis 
that  the  Act  represented  "a  complex  scheme 
of  stringent  remedies  aimed  at  areas  where 
voting  discrimination  has  been  most  fla- 
grant." As  I  acknowledged  above,  there  ob- 
viously have  been  abuses  of  voting  rights  of 
minority  language  groups  and,  in  particular 
States  or  political  subdivisions,  such  abuses 
may  have  been  flagrant.  But,  Congress,  and 
especially  the  Judiciary  Committee,  should 
enact  far-reaching  constitutional  legislation 
only  when  It  is  supported  with  solid  evi- 
dence. To  date,  I  question  whether  adequate 
evidence  exists. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Pottlnger,  addressing 
this  very  issi"?,  stated: 

"In  light  of  the  other  remedies  available 
and  In  light  of  the  stringent  nature  of  the 
special  provisions,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  concluded  that  the  evidence  does  not 
require  expansion  based  on  the  record  cur- 
rently before  us."  (Emphasis  Included.) 

Mr.  Pottlnger  expressed  a  similar  view- 
point In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
when  he  said  the  Information  gathered  to 
date  is  "spotty"  and  not  broken  down  by 
individual  States  or  political  subdivision.  He 
further  stated  that  the  Justice  Department 
"had  not  yet  documented  widespread  sys- 
tematic discrimination  against  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  Americans  in  noncovered  Jurisdic- 
tions." 

Similarly,  Arthur  Fleming,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  in- 
formed the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
that  the  Commission  lacked  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  minority  language  discrimination 
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In  the  electoral  process  and  recommended 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  gather  such 
data  prior  to  enacting  new  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  1964  Civil 
Bights  Act  requires  the  Census  Bureau  to 
gather  data  on  voting  discrimination  when 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  requests  it. 
Since  1968  the  commission  has  been  making 
such  requests,  particularly  in  regard  to 
Mexican-American  voting  patterns  in  Texas 
and  California.  The  requests  have  not  been 
acted  on,  however,  and  thus  the  factual  basis 
for  legislation  dealing  with  minority  lan- 
guage voters  simply  does  not  exist.  The  Com- 
mittee recognizes  this  lack  of  adequate  data 
by  directing  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  section 
403  of  the  bill  to  gather  the  necessery  data. 
In  regard  to  the  issue  of  Insufficient  evi- 
dence, It  should  also  be  noted  that  Titles 
n  and  ni  speak  in  terms  of  "heritage." 
Thus,  a  State  is  to  be  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  If,  for  example,  it  has  large  num- 
bers of  Spanish  surname  f>ersons  of  voting 
age,  coupled  with  an  overall  registration  or 
voter  turnout  of  less  than  60  percent,  even 
though  evidence  is  lacking  as  to  how  many 
individuals  are  lacking  fluency  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  On  the  other  hand,  large  num- 
bers of  Spanish  heritage  persons  of  voting 
age  are  to  be  excluded  from  coverage  in 
States  or  political  subdivisions  either  be- 
cause a  particular  Jurisdiction  has  an  overall 
registration  or  voter  rate  above  50  percent, 
or  a  minority  language  population  below  5 
percent,  although  stUl  substantial.  The  effect 
of  this  could  well  be  that  Jurisdictions  are 
excluded  which  practice  greater  discrimina- 
tion than  those  covered  under  the  Act.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that,  as  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Pottlnger  told  the  Senate,  the 
titles— being  limited  to  American  Indians, 
Asian  Americans,  Native  Alaskans,  and  per- 
sons of  Spanish  heritage — do  not  provide 
similar  protection  to  many  minority  lan- 
guage groups  which  also  seem  to  deserve 
protection. 

Finally,  It  is  Important  to  stress  that  if 
evidence  exists  showing  that  Texas  or  any 
other  State  now  covered  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is,  in  fact,  engaging  m  acts  of 
voter  discrimination,  the  Act  is  capable  of 
reaching  them.  Let  us  not  forget  that  sec- 
tion 2  provides: 

"No  voting  quallflcatlon  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 

Section  3  of  the  Act  directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  Institute  legal  actions  to  enforce 
the  above  section.  Under  sections  11  and  12, 
any  official  found  to  have  deprived  anyone 
of  their  voting  rights  can  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned. Mr.  Pottlnger,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore House  and  Senate  Subcommittees,  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  such  provisions  of  the 
voting  Rights  Act  do  apply  to  minority 
language  persons. 

In  conclusion,  no  person  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  on  grounds  of  race,  creed 
color  or  national  origin.  States  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  positive  steps  to  enforce 
this  right.  Those  that  do  not  should  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  sanctions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  But,  states  which  have  been 
making  a  good  faith  effort  and  where  there 
18  Insufficient  evidence  of  discrimination, 
u  any,  should  not  be  subjected  to  harass- 
ment by  examiners  and  registrars. 

Jack  Bbooks. 
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iNTOODUCTORT        SUPPLEMENTAL        ViEWS        OF 

IfcssRs.  Hutchinson,  McClort,  Wiggins, 
"SH,  BuTLEB,  Cohen,  Moobhead,  Hyde 
AND  Kindness 

In  order  to  facilitate  an  intelligent  discus- 
won  Of  the  numerous  issues  involved  in  con- 
odering  H.R.  6219  and  the  extension  of  the 
voting  Rights  Act,  Members  wishing  to  sub- 


mit supplemental  or  dissenting  views  have 
prepared  an  Issue  by  issue  analysis  of  this 
legislation.  The  entire  contents  of  H.R.  6219 
is  analyzed  by  exploring  various  RepubUcan 
Amendments  which  were  offered  to  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  of  H.R.  6219.  Only  Sees.  402  and 
406  of  H.R.  6219  wUl  be  omitted  from  the 
discussion;  these  sections  are  noncontrover- 
sial  and  should  be  adopted. 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views. 

Edward   Hutchinson. 

Robert  McClobt. 

Charles  E.  Wiggins. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 

M.  Caldv^teix  Butleb. 

William  S.  Cohen. 

Cablos  J.  Moobhead. 

Henby  J.  Hyde. 

Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

Supplemental  Views  or  Messrs.  Hutchin- 
son, McClory,  Wiggins,  Fish,  Butleb, 
Cohen,  Moorhead,  Hyde,  and  Kind- 
ness Concerning  Technical  Amendments 
Which  Passed 

The  undersigned  Members  endorse  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  Republican  amend- 
ments now  embodied  in  Section  404  and  405 
of  H.R.  6219  and  of  the  technical  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Section  404  extends  the  anti-fraud  provi- 
sions of  111(c)  to  cover  elections  for  the 
delegates  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
These  positions  were  created  subsequent  to 
the  1970  amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  should  be  incorporated  therein. 

Section  405  codifies  a  Department  of  Jus- 
tice regulation.  28  CPU.  S  51.22,  thereby  re- 
moving any  doubt  of  its  validity.  Section  6 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  currentlv  requires 
all  covered  Jurisdictions  to  submit  changes 
in  voting  laws  and  practices  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  preclearance  prior  to  their  im- 
plementation. The  statute  currently  gives 
the  Attorney  General  60  days  In  which  to 
file  an  objection  to  the  voting  change.  28 
CJ.R.  J  51.22  provides  that  for  good  cause 
shown  the  Attorney  General  can  permit  en- 
forcement of  the  voting  change  within  the 
60  day  period  subject  to  reexamination  upon 
the  receipt  of  additional  evidence  during  the 
remainder  of  the  60  aay  period. 

The  ptu-poses  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
move statutory  ambiguities  of  §  6  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  to  codify  the  existing 
regulation  enabling  the  Attorney  General  to 
affirmatively  indicate  that  he  will  not  object 
to  a  voting  change  under  5  5  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  60  day  submission  period 
enumerated  in  S  6.  While  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral presently  maintains  that  he  has  the 
power  to  affirmatively  sanction  a  voting 
change  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  60  day 
submission  period,  a  literal  reading  of  the 
statute  would  not  authorize  this  procedure. 
Hence  in  order  to  technically  amend  the 
statute  to  comply  with  present  day  prac- 
tices,  language  Is  inserted  In  |  5  authorizing 
an  affirmative  indication  that  an  objection 
will  not  be  made. 

A  rapid  approval  mechanism  Is  desirable 
In  order  that  critical  last  minute  voting 
changes  can  be  Implemented  in  emergency 
situations  prior  to  an  election.  An  example 
given  during  the  hearings  pointed  out  that 
if  a  polling  place  were  to  burn  down  two 
weeks  prior  to  an  election,  one  possible  con- 
struction of  the  law  would  not  permit  chang- 
ing that  polling  place  prior  to  the  running 
of  the  60  day  period  specified  In  S  5.  Clearly, 
the  statute  must  be  amended  to  allow  such 
changes.  This  amendment  cures  a  statutory 
ambiguity  and.  In  effect,  codlfles  existing 
regulations;  It  is  reasonable  and  should  be 
adopted. 

Lastly  the  Committee  passed  a  RepubUcan 
amendment  designed  to  alter  "ntle  m  and 
S  10  of  the  Voting  Bights  Act  to  Incorporate 


reference  to  the  2eth  and  24th  Amendments 
respectively.  Obsolete  provisions  were  also 
deleted. 

These  amendments  were  all  adopted  with- 
out dissent  and  Improve  the  draftsmanship 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  We  concur  in  their 
adoption. 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views. 

Edward  Hutchinson. 
Robert  McClory. 
Charles  E.  Wiggins. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 
M.  Caldwell  Butler. 
William  S.  Cohen. 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 
Henry  J.  Hyde. 
Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

Sotplemental    Views    of    Messrs.    Butleb, 
Hutchinson,    McClory,    Wiggins,    Moor- 
head,  Hyde,   Kindness,   and   Mann   Con- 
cerning the  Bail  Out  Amendment 
•The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  expressly  guarantees  that 
no  one  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

Circumstances  existing  in  the  year  1964 
clew'ly  demonstrated  that  this  constitutional 
protection  was  not  universally  observed  and 
government  intervention  in  some  form  was 
Clearly  Indicated.  The  undersigned  Members 
regret  exceedingly  that  It  was  necessary  that 
the  action  taken  was  a  federal  action 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  In  re- 
sponse to  this  effort.  We  would  have  thought 
at  the  time  that  It  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause of  its  violation  to  the  federal  nature  of 
our  system   of  government,   and   trespasses 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States  to  pass  their 
own  laws.  This  view  is  expressed  with  par- 
ticular eloquence  by  Mr.  Justice  BUck  in  his 
dissent    in    the   case   of   South   Carolina   v. 
Katzenbach.  383  U.S.  301,  355  (1966),  where 
he  said,  omitting  a  footnote,  at  pp.  358-«0- 
Section  5,  by  providing  that  some  of  the 
States  cannot  pass  state  laws  or  adopt  state 
|.onstltutlonal  amendments  without  first  be- 
ing compelled  to  beg  federal  authorities  to 
approve  their  policies,  so  distorts  our  consti- 
tutional structure  of  government  as  to  ren- 
der  any  distinction  drawn  in  the  Constltu- 
tlon  between  state  and  federal  power  almost 
meaningless.  One  of  the  most  basic  premises 
upon  Which  our  structure  of  government  was 
founded  was  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  to  have  certain  specific  and  limited  pow- 
ers and  no  others,  and  all  other  power  was 
to  be  reserved  either  "to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people."  Certainly  if  all  the 
provisions  of  our  Constitution  which  Umit 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
reserve  other  power  to  the  States  are  to  mean 
anything,  they  mean  at  least  that  the  States 
have  power  to  pass  laws  and  amend  their 
constitutions  without  first  sending  their  of- 
ficials hundreds  of  mUes  away  to  beg  federal 
authorities  to   approve  them.-  Moreover    it 
seems  to  me  that  §  5  which  gives  federal'of- 
flclals  power  to  veto  state  laws  they  do  not 
like  U  In  direct  conflict  with  the  clear  com- 
mand of  our  Constitution  that   'The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government  ' 
I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  Inevitable 

^f  ^1  °i^^  ^""^^  '*''  ""^^"^^  forces  any  one 
of  the  States  to  entreat  federal  authorities 
Ui  far-away  places  for  approval  of  local  laws 
before  they  can  become  effective  Is  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  State  or  SUtes 
treated  in  this  way  are  little  more  than  con- 
quered provinces. 

We  are  for  the  second  time  called  upon  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  enacted  In  1965  and  extended  in  1970 
Undoubtedly  the  Voting  Rights  of  Mlnori- 
ties  have  been  Improved  tremendously  dur- 
ing this  period '  and  we  can  take  some  pride 
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In  tue  fact  that  very  few  of  the  complaints 
expressed  In  1964  remain. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  found  the  need  for 
continuance  for  further  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  because  of  continued 
©xlatence  of  certain  barriers  to  registration, 
voting  and  candidacy.*  These  are  expressed 
In  great  detaU  and  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

(1)  outright  exclusion  and  Intimidation 
at  the  polls; 

(2)  Inadequacy  of  voting  facilities; 

(3)  location  of  polls  at  places  where  mi- 
nority voters  feel  unwelcome  or  uncomforta- 
ble, or  which  are  Inconvenient  to  them: 

(4)  underrepresentatlon  of  minority  per- 
sons as  poll  workers; 

(6)  unavaUabUlty  or  Inadequacy  of  as- 
sistance to  illiterate  voters; 

(8)  falling  to  locate  voters'  names  on  pre- 
cinct lists; 

(7)  lack  of  bilingual  materials  at  the  polls 
for  non-English-speaking  persons; 

(8)  problems  with  the  use  of  absentee 
baUots: 

(9)  Inconvenient  times  and  places  of  reg- 
istration; 

(10)  underrepresentatlon  of  minorities 
as  registration  personnel; 

(11)  frequent  purging  of  registration  rolls 
necessitating  rereglstratlon; 

( 12 )  unreasonable  filing  fees; 

(13)  burdensome  qualifications  on  inde- 
pendent or  third  party  candidates; 

(14)  dishonest  counting  of  votes; 

(15)  lack  of  access  to  voters  at  the  polls; 
and 

(16)  lack  of  campaign  information. 

Many  of  the  reasons  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission points  to  as  evidence  of  continuing 
discrimination  of  our  voting  activities  Indi- 
cate faUures  In  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  As 
they  point  to  existing  circumstances,  they 
put  their  finger  on  a  basic  shortcoming  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act:  There  Is  an  Incon- 
venience Involved  In  changing  existing 
practices  and  there  Is  the  absence  of  any 
Incentive  to  do  so.  A  brief  review  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  point  out  the  two  basic 
problems  to  which  the  proposed  legislation 
does  not  respond. 

By  virtue  of  the  triggering  device  of  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  certain  States 
are  made  subject  to  Its  sanctions,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  Is  Section  5.  Section  5 
requires  that  all  legislation  passed  In  certain 
covered  States  and  affecting  voting  rights, 
prior  to  Its  enforcement,  must  be  (1)  deter- 
mined in  a  declaratory  Judgment  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  without  unlawful  pur- 
pose and  effect,  or  (2)  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  within 
60  days  after  submission.  These  are  called 
the  preclearance  provisions. 

As  a  result  of  recent  Supreme  Court  In- 
terpretations of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Attorney  General,  it  Is  now  clear  that  every 
voting  procedure  is  subject  to  these  limita- 
tions.' An  extreme  example  is  one  which 
occurred  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  the  city 
of  Fredericksburg  a  situation  arose  where 
in  the  city  hall,  they  were  going  to  enlarge 
the  hallway  to  make  an  alcove  for  a  sitting 
room  for  the  mayor.  The  enlarging  of  this 
hallway  woxild  require  partitioning  off  part 
of  the  registrar's  ofSce — approximately  3 
feet.  The  city  was  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  this  was  a  change  subject  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  and  the  hallway  was  not 
widened  for  a  period  of  60  days.* 

The  means  by  which  States  are  determined 
to  be  covered  are  set  forth  in  section  4.  It 
Is  this  triggering  device  which  Is  a  matter  of 
major  concern  to  us. 
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By  provision  of  the  first  sentence  of  Sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966, 
States  which  bad  in  use  on  November  4,  1904, 
a  "test  or  device"*  are  presumed  to  have 
used  the  test  or  device  for  purposes  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  provisions  of  Section  5. 

It  was  the  theory  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  that  this  constituted  a  mere  shift  of 
the  bvirden  of  proof  and  that  after  a  given 
period  of  time,  five  years,  a  covered  State 
could  come  into  court  and  prove  in  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  It  had  not 
used  such  test  or  device  for  the  purpose  of 
or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
said  In  Gaaton  County  v.  United  States,  395 
VS.  385  (1969),  that  the  presence  of  a 
separate  but  unequal  school  system  for 
blacks  could  be  a  basis  for  Inferring  that  a 
literacy  test  has  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color. 

In  1974  the  State  of  Virginia  undertook 
to  prove  In  the  case  of  Virginia  v.  United 
States  {CJi.  1100-73)  that  the  test  or  device 
which  it  had  used  in  1964  and  which  has 
subsequently  been  repealed,  was  not  used 
to  discriminate;  abundant  evidence  was 
offered  to  the  appropriate  court  to  establish 
this  contention  The  court  ruled  that  in 
view  of  the  Gaston  case,  the  presence  of  a 
separate  but  unequal  school  system  con- 
temporaneously with  a  test  or  device  estab- 
lished conclusively  that  the  test  or  device 
was  used  for  purposes  of  discrimination  with 
respect  to  voting  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  denied  the  appeal  per 
curiam. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  case  of  Virginia  v. 
United  States  (C.A.  No.  1100-73)  Is  to  estab- 
lish that  there  Is  no  way  that  States  which 
were  covered  by  the  Act  In  1965  can  Intro- 
duce evidence  to  prove  that  they  did  not 
discriminate.  There  Is  no  way  to  escape  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

When  asked  If  there  Is  "any  way  the  State 
of  Virginia  under  this  existing  legislation 
could  come  out  from  imder  the  Act",  J. 
Stanley  Pottlnger,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Civil  Rights  Division,  Department  of 
Justice,  responded  at  page  303  of  the  Hear- 
ing: "I  do  not  believe  so."  Similarly,  when 
asked  If  the  effect  of  the  case  of  Virginia  v. 
United  States  was  to  "foreclose  the  State  of 
Virginia  from  mailing  use  of  the  bailout  pro- 
vision of  the  Voting  Rights  Act",  Howard  A. 
Gllcksteln.  director.  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Center  for  Civil  Rights,  responded  at 
page  356  of  the  Hearings,  "yes."' 

The  significance  of  the  effect  of  the  recent 
case  Is  made  more  clear  when  we  read  once 
more  the  decision  of  the  case  of  South  Caro- 
lina V.  Katzenbach,  supra.  In  that  opinion 
the  constitutional  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  overbreadth  of  the  statute  in  covering 
Jurisdictions  which  did  not  In  fact  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color.  The  Court  disposed  of  this  argu- 
ment at  331  as  follows: 

"Acknowledging  the  possibility  of  over- 
breadth, the  Act  provides  for  termination  of 
special  statutory  coverage  at  the  beheet  of 
States  and  political  subdivisions  in  which 
the  danger  of  substantial  voting  discrimina- 
tion has  not  materialized  during  the  preced- 
ing five  years." 

However,  the  effect  of  the  holding  in  Vir- 
ginia v.  United  States  in  combination  with 
the  Imminent  extension  of  the  Act  operates 
to  eliminate  any  method  of  terminating  the 
special  statutory  coverage.  A  statute  Is  over- 
broad when  It  penalizes  those  persons  who 
do  not  deserve  to  be  penalized  as  well  as 
those  who  do.  The  fifteenth  amendment 
Justifies  the  Imposition  of  congressional  rem- 
edies only  where  the  right  to  vote  Is  denied 
or   abridged   on   account  of   race   or   color. 


Once  a  State  no  longer  denies  or  abridges 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
the  constitutional  basis  for  Imposing  the 
extraordinary  remedies  of  section  5  evapor- 
ates. To  this  extent,  the  failure  to  provide  a 
meaning.'  It  Is  simply  not  rational  to  assert 
that  a  State  with  100%  blacks  registered, 
voting  and  elected,  is  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Tet,  If  the  Act  is  extended.  Southern  States 
attaining  that  standard  will  still  be  unable 
to  escape  from  the  special  coverage  provi- 
sions.'' Accordingly,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  In  the  absence  of  an  effective  escape  oi 
bailout  provision  replacing  the  current  pro- 
vision in  {4(a)  which  has  been  voB/At  Im- 
potent by  the  Supreme  Court,  extensions  of 
the  Act,  which  are  in  fact  a  reenactment  of 
the  Act,  are  of  doubtful  constitutionality.' 

The  second  major  problem  not  responded 
to  by  the  proposed  extension  was  mentioned 
earlier.  A  glaring  defect  of  the  Act  of  1966 
as  It  presently  exists  and  as  it  will  likely 
exist  as  extended  by  HJl.  6219  is  that  It  pro- 
vides no  Incentive  for  any  covered  Juris- 
diction to  change  any  voting  laws  in  any 
manner  whatsoever.  By  compelling  a  cov- 
ered  Jurisdiction  to  submit  all  voting  changes 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  preclearance  before  such  changes  may  be 
enforced,  the  Act  "freezes  in"  past  voting 
practices.  Even  If  these  past  practices  are 
discriminatory  In  Intent  or  In  effect,  the 
Act  does  nothing  to  force  or  even  encourage 
a  covered  Jurisdiction  to  change  Its  laws. 
Throughout  the  hearings,"  and  dvirlng  mark- 
up of  this  legislation  In  both  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee,  alternatives 
were  discussed  with  witnesses  suggesting 
plans  to  encourage  affirmative  changes  in 
voting  laws  by  the  covered  Jurisdictions;  this 
aim  was  pursued  by  offering  covered  Juris- 
dictions exemption  from  the  burdens  of 
section  5  as  a  reward  for  passing  and  imple- 
menting progressive  new  voting  laws. 

J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Civil  Rights  Division,  Department 
of  Justice,  suggested  several  factors  at  791  of 
the  Hearings  which  form  the  basis  for  the 
second  prerequisite  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment, infra.  He  said,  at  791  of  the  Hearings: 

"It  seems  to  us  that  It  might  be  worth  a 
line  of  Inquiry  for  this  entire  committee,  and 
certainly  yourself  Included  because  of  your 
keen  Interest  to  pursue  whether  or  not  sucli 
standards  can  be  drawn  along  the  lines  that 
I  am  suggesting.  That  is  to  say.  perhaps  It 
is  possible  to  state  that  If  there  has  been 
for  a  period  of  5  years  no  literacy  tests  or 
devices  which  were  In  use  In  the  given 
Jurisdiction,  whether  State  or  subdivision  of 
It,  no  outstanding  objections  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  5,  no  Judgment  of 
the  court  stating  the  political  subdivision  or 
State  has  violated  either  the  ISth  amend- 
ment or  any  implementing  legislation  under 
the  15th  amendment,  the  literacy  tests,  and 
devices  of  the  States  have  actually  been  re- 
pealed, not  simply  put  in  disuse,  and  there 
have  been  timely  submissions  of  changes  and 
the  like.  If  all  of  those  things  that  are  now 
covered  by  the  act  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
complied  with,  I  suppose  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  argue  that  the  State  has  not  freed 
itself  of  the  obligations  under  the  act  as 
other  States  have." 

Howard  A.  Gllcksteln  thought  a  5  percent 
disparity  level  between  black  and  white  voter 
turnout  might  be  appropriate,  at  350  of  the 
Hearings.  The  Hon.  Stone  D.  Barefleld  sup- 
ported the  60  percent  test  now  Incorporated 
as  the  first  prerequisite  In  the  amendment, 
as  developed  infra.  Other  views  and  reac- 
tions were  also  placed  on  the  record." 

Many  of  us  have  availed  ourselves  of  tbe 
opportunity  to  meet  with  ova  constituent* 
representing  minorities  and  found  that  the 
complaints  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  do  in  fact  exist  in 
many  instances.  The  principal  problems  re- 
lated are  the  real  absence  of  opportunltlei 
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to  register,  the  Inconvenience  In  voting  lo- 
cations, and  probably  most  significant,  a 
failure  to  readjust  local  government  bound- 
aries to  create  voting  opportunities  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  voting  strength  of 
minorities. 

A  particular  complaint  Is  in  the  larger 
cities:  that  as  blacks  become  more  sophis- 
ticated, they  are  still  limited  in  thehr  choice 
of  candidates;  but  there  Is  no  way  to  Im- 
plement a  desire  for  a  ward  system  of  voting 
or  other  system  of  voting  which  would  as- 
sure representation  for  minorities  on  local 
governing  boards.  A  similar  complaint  has 
developed  with  reference  to  the  use  of  multi- 
member districts  m  reapportionment  plans 
which  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
equal  protection  section  of  the  fotirteenth 
amendment. 

Since  the  preclearance  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  are  directed  to  monitor 
future  voting  changes  and  not  existing  vot- 
ing laws,  there  Is  no  Incentive  to  correct 
voting  practices  which  are  not  subject  to 
th3  Voting  Rights  Act.  These  complaints 
cannot  be  met  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Accordingly,  we  have  an  amendment  which 
we  feel  would  solve  these  problems;  the 
amendment  was  rejected  In  the  Committee 
by  a  17-17  vote. 

The  amendment  sets  up  three  basic  re- 
quirements which  a  Jurisdiction  must  meet 
to  be  rewarded  with  exemption  from  §  5. 
First,  actual  registration  and  voting  per- 
centages must  Indicate  the  absence  of  racial 
discrimination.  Second,  the  Jurisdiction  must 
have  remained  pure  for  at  least  the  preceding 
five  years  of  all  conceivable  condemnation 
rating  to  voting  discrimination.  Third,  the 
Jurisdiction  must  have  Initiated  an  affirma- 
tive action  program  to  revamp  Its  voting 
laws,  and  this  program  must  have  been  Im- 
plemented to  produce  concrete  results.  By 
establishing  these  three  broad  goals,  our 
amendment  remedies  both  of  the  above  de- 
scribed deficiencies  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
as  It  presently  exists  and  even  as  It  would 
exist  if  extended  by  H.R.  6219.  Jurisdictions 
are  not  helplessly  trapped  within  the  on- 
erous confines  of  §  5,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  encouraged  to  Implement  progres- 
sive new  voting  laws  to  earn  their  freedom. 

The  specific  requirements  of  these  three 
broad  areas  are  rigorous.  There  Is  no  better 
way  to  describe  them  than  to  set  them  out. 
Specifically,  In  order  for  a  Jurisdiction  to 
bailout  of  §  5,  that  Jurisdiction  must  prove 
In  an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  each 
of  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  No  less  than  sixty  percentum  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein  on  the 
date  of  the  most  recent  Presidential  election 
were  registered  and  no  less  than  sixty  per- 
centum of  such  persons  voted  in  said  elec- 
tion: Provided  that  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons of  minority  race  or  color  or  national 
origin  (which  terms  include  language  minor- 
ities) who  were  registered  and  the  percentage 
of  such  minority  persons  who  voted  In  said 
election  were  not  substantially  less  than  the 
percentage  of  persons  voting,  respectively, 
in  said  election  in  said  State  or  political  sub- 
division; 

1 2)  During  the  five  years  preceding  the 
fiU  '.g  of  such  action  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment there  has  been 

'a)  no  final  Judgment  of  a  federal  court 
ruling  that  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion has  violated  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
cr  fourteenth  amendment  respecting  voting 
rights,  or  any  legislation  implementing  such 
amendments; 

(b)  no  charge  in  any  voting  qualification 
or  prerequisite  to  voting,  cr  standard,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  put  Into 
force  or  effect  without  timely  filing  of  a 
declaratory  Judgment  action  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  timely 
submission  to  the  Attorney  General  pursu- 
ant to  this  Section; 


(c)  no  objection  interposed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  this  Section  against 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  which 
objection  was  based  upon  substantial  poten- 
tial denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  stccount  of  race  or  color  or  In  con- 
travention of  the  guarantees  set  forth  In 
section  4(f)(2); 

(d)  repealed  any  test  or  device  as  defined 
by  subsection  (c)  of  Section  4  of  this  title 
and  section  4(f)  (3)  and  that  all  changes  In 
any  voting  qualification,  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
with  respect  to  voting  to  which  the  Attorney 
General  Interposed  an  objection,  or  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  ColumbU 
denied  an  action  for  declaratory  Judgment 
pxirsuant  to  this  Section,  in  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  have  been  repealed, 
and 

(e)  no  federal  voting  examiner  sent  to 
such  political  subdivision  of  such  State  pur- 
suant to  Section  6  of  this  title;  and 

(f)  no  incident  or  any  voting  qualifica- 
tion or  prerequesite  to  voting  or  standard, 
practice,  or  procediu'e  has  been  enacted  or 
applied  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  amendments,  or  if  there  are  any 
such  Incidents : 

(1)  the  incidents  have  been  few  in  ntmi- 
ber  and  have  been  promptly  and  effectively 
corrected  by  State  or  local  action; 

(2)  the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents 
has  been  eliminated;  and 

(3)  there  Is  no  reasonable  probability  of 
their  recurrence  In  the  future. 

(3)  The  laws  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division provide  and  have  been  Implemented 
to  effectuate: 

(a)  an  opportunity  for  every  person  of 
voting  age  residing  therein  to  register  to 
vote  including  the  opportunity  to  register 
during  evening  hours  on  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  days  each  month  and  on  a  reasonable 
number  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays  of  each 
month; 

(b)  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  op- 
portunity to  register; 

(c)  places  of  registration  and  places  for 
voting  at  locations  with  access  to  and  not 
unreasonable  distance  from  the  place  of 
residence  of  all  persons  of  voting  age  resid- 
ing within  said  State  or  political  subdivision; 

(d)  reasonable  provision  for  minority  rep- 
resentatives among  election  officials  at  poll- 
ing places  where  minorities  are  registered 
to  vote; 

(e)  apportionment  plans  which  assure 
equal  voter  representation  and  avoid  sub- 
mergence of  cognizable  racial  or  minority 
groups: 

(f)  removal  of  all  unreasonable  financial 
or  other  barriers  to  minority  candidates:  and 

(g)  adequate  opportunity  for  minority  rep- 
resentation In  all  local  governing  bodies 
where  persons  of  a  minority  race  or  color 
or  national  origin  (which  terms  Include 
language  mlnorltes)  exceed  twenty-five  per- 
centum of  the  persons  residing  within  such 
political  subdivision. 

Clearly  any  Jurisdiction  meeting  these 
standards  cannot  rationally  be  denied  its 
rlRht  t«  a  Republican  form  of  government 
rpon  a  nresumptlon  that  It  Is  likely  to  deny 
or  abrldee  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  If  the 
Attornev  General  determines  that  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  has  complied  with 
each  of  the  above  reaulrements,  then  he  shall 
consent  to  the  entr\'  of  such  Judgment  and 
t>^e  Attornev  General  shall,  upon  request, 
advise  In  advance  of  litigation  whether  In 
his  opinion  the  above  circumstances  exist. 
Moreover,  the  amendment  provides  that  once 
a  Jurisdiction  Is  exemoted  from  5  5  that  the 
court  retains  Jurisdiction  for  ten  years  after 
Judgment  and  reopens  the  action  upon  mo- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  alleging  that 
a  voting  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
procedure  or  practice  has  been  used  with 


the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
or  in  contravention  of  the  "language  minor- 
ity" guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f)  (2). 
This  safeguard  provides  a  mechanism  to  re- 
commit a  Jurisdiction  to  the  coverage  of  I  5 
If  undesirable  laws  are  passed  In  the  future. 
This  amendment  provides  an  incentive  to 
the  covered  Jurisdictions  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  by  offering 
exemption  from  section  5  as  a  procedural 
reward;  yet  the  substantive  goals  of  section 
5  are  not  meaningfully  subverted.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  likely  result  la  leg- 
islation at  the  State  and  local  level  de- 
signed to  removed  the  existing  barriers  to 
Registration,  Voting,  and  Candidacy  so  ex- 
plicitly documented  by  the  Commission. '- 
Similarly,  this  amendment  will  encourage 
fair  representation  of  minorities  In  national. 
State  and  local  governments  " 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  described  as 
Reconstruction  by  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  C.S.C.  President,  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  he  urged  the  Subcommittee  not  to 
make  the  mistake  of  ending  the  "unfinished 
Second  Reconstruction.""  We  believe  that 
nothing  Is  more  Inappropriate  In  the  twen- 
tieth century  than  Reconstruction  legisla- 
tion. The  time  has  come  to  vote  against  the 
hypocrisy  of  such  legislation. 

The  undersigned  members  heartily  encour- 
age their  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  also  Invite  you  to  consider  the 
proposed  amendment  and  to  suggest  any  re- 
vision that  may  be  necessary  due  to  technical 
objections. 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  ylews. 

M.  Calbwtell  Butlek 
Edward  Hutchinson. 
Robert  McClobt. 
Charles  E.  Wiggins. 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 
Henbt  J.  Htde. 
Thomas  N.  Kindness. 
James  R.  Mann, 
footnotes 
'Testimony   of  Hon.   Arthur   S.   Fleming, 
Chairman,    United    States    Commission    on 
Civil    Rights,   confirmed    that   by    January, 
1972,  the  gap  In  black  and  white  voter  regis- 
tration In  the  covered  Jurisdictions  had  de- 
creased from  44.1  percent  In  1964  to  only  11.2 
percent.  Hearings  on  the  Extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.. 
Ser.  No.  1,  at  20  (1975)    (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Hearings"].  See  also,  Report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  entitled  The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act:  Ten  Years  After,  at  42,  re- 
produced In  the  Hearings  at  1025. 

» See  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  The  Voting  Rights  Act: 
Ten  Years  After,  at  69,  97,  131  (1975).  repro- 
duced In  the  Hearings  at  1052,  1080,  1114. 

•T  See  Allen  v.  State  Board  of  Elections,  393 
U.S.  544  (1969) .  and  Georgia  v.  United  States, 
411  U.S.  526  (1973). 

<  Testimony  of  Anthony  Troy,  Deputy  At- 
torney General  of  Virginia  at  761  of  the 
Hearings. 

»The  definition  of  "test  or  device"  Is  set 
forth  in  section  4(c).  The  term  means  "any 
requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prereqiilslte 
for  voting  or  registration  for  voting  ( 1 )  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  read,  write,  under- 
stand, or  Interpret  any  matter,  (2)  demon- 
strate any  educational  achievement  or  his 
knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3)  pos- 
sess good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove  his 
qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  registered 
voters  or  members  of  any  class." 

•  This  view  was  sustained  by  the  following 
witnesses  In  their  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee: Hon.  Stone  D.  Barefleld.  Member, 
Mississippi  House  of  Representatives  at  718 
of  the  Hearings;  Andrew  P.  Miller,  Attorney 
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General,  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  at  748 
of  the  Hearings;  Hon.  Walter  Flowers,  Mem- 
ber, United  States  House  of  Representatives 
at  147  of  the  Hearings:  and  Hon.  Daniel  B. 
McLeod,  Attorney  General  of  South  Carolina 
at  690  of  the  Hearings. 

'  See  generally.  Hearings  at  718,  764. 

» See  Testimony  of  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, at  303  of  the  Hearings. 

•  See  Testimony  of  Hon.  Andrew  P.  Miller, 
Attorney  General  of  Virginia,  at  764  of  the 
Hearings;  testimony  of  Hon.  Stone  D.  Bare- 
field,  Member,  Mississippi  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  718  of  the  Hearings. 

"^  See  Generally.  Hearings  at  147,  303,  350, 
489,  718,  741,  764  and  790. 

"  See  generally.  Hearings  at  303-06,  350, 
489.  718,  741.  764,  and  790-91. 

''See  Report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, The  Voting  Rights  Act:  Ten  Years  After 
at  69-172,  reproduced  In  the  Hearings  at 
1052-1155. 

"C/.  Id.  at  1187-1310. 

"  Hearings  at  320.  See  also.  Hearings  at  119. 

Sttpplemzntal  VxEvrs  or  Mxbsrs.  McClobt, 
Hutchhtson,  Wiggins.  Moobhxad,  Htdk, 
Kindness  and  Mann  Concerning  an 
Amendment  To  Moditt  Title  I  or  H.R. 
6219  To  Extend  the  Vottng  Rights  Act 
AND  THE  Ban  on  VonNo  Tests  and  Devices 
fob  Fitk  Teaks 

The  Administration  proposal,  H.R.  2184, 
would  extend  55  4,6  and  201  of  the  existing 
Voting  Rights  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
The  blU  reported  to  the  House,  HJl.  6219, 
Incorporates  the  10  year  extension  and  a 
permanent  ban  on  literacy  tests  In  title  I. 

We  urge  adoption  of  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  enact  the  recommendations  of  the 
Administration  as  supported  during  the 
hearings  by  Assistant  Attorney  General,  J. 
Stanley  Pottlnger,  that  If  4.  6,  and  201  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  5  years.'  To  facili- 
tate a  clear  analysis  of  these  Issues,  a  sepa- 
rate discussion  Is  appropriate. 
A.  amendment  to  modht  section  101  or  hji. 
eai9 
H.R.  6219  currently  proposes  a  ten  year 
extension  of  the  special  coverage  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  by  changing  the 
burden  of  proof  necessary  to  bailout  of  the 
special  coverage  provisions  In  J  4(a)  from 
ten  years  to  twenty  years.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  freezing  in  the  six  southern  States 
which  were  originally  covered  In  1964  until 
at  least  1985  by  focusing  on  sins  committed 
over  twenty  years  prior  to  that  date.  Instead, 
we  urge  a  Ave  year  extension  of  the  Act  by 
changing  the  period  of  the  burden  of  proof 
in  9  4(a)  to  fifteen  years  rather  than  twenty 
yean. 

Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  triggers 
the  special  coverage  provisions  of  55  4,  6, 
and  6  by  focusing  on  the  1964  and  1968 
presidential  elections.  If  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  had  lees  than  60  percent  of  Its 
voting  age  population  registered  or  voting 
In  either  of  those  elections,  and  It  also  em- 
ployed a  voting  test  or  device,  then  the  trig- 
ger In  14(b)  would  automatically  operave 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census  to  bring  such  Jurisdiction  under  the 
special  coverage  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
trigger  Is  saved  from  being  unconstltu- 
tlonaUy  overboard  by  allowing  a  Jurisdiction 
to  "ball  out"  if  It  can  show  that  within 
the  past  ten  years  It  has  not  used  a  "test  or 
device"  with  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.'  Those  Jimsdlctlons 
which  cannot  bail  out  must  submit  all 
changes  in  voting  laws  to  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  for  precle€u»nos 
before  such  laws  may  be  enforced.* 
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The  original  burden  of  proof  required  to 
bail  out  of  the  Act  was  5  years,  but  In  1970, 
Congress  "extended"  the  Act  for  another  5 
years  by  altering  the  period  of  the  burden 
of  proof  to  ten  years.  This  had  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  keeping  the  6  southern  States 
which  were  covered  In  1964  from  successfully 
using  the  bailout,  since  their  literacy  tests 
were  not  suspended  by  the  Act  until  1965.« 
Now  It  Is  time  to  decide  how  long  the  south- 
ern States  will  remain  under  the  Act  for 
their  misdeeds  committed  prior  to  1965. 

Those  members  favoring  a  ten  year  exten- 
sion argue  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Act  to 
be  In  effect  to  cover  the  reapportionment 
that  will  take  place  following  the  1980  cen- 
sus.* If  the  need  for  the  Act  to  be  extended 
past  August  6,  1980,  can  be  Justified  at  that 
time,  then  the  96th  Congress  which  will  be 
meeting  in  1980,  can  In  Its  wisdom,  enact 
appropriate,  brief  extension.  However  the 
present  record  does  not  Justify  such  action 
at  this  time. 

Testimony  during  the  Hearings  confirmed 
that  In  order  for  an  extension  of  this  Act  to 
be  constitutional,  the  record  must  Justify  the 
legislation  Just  as  If  this  were  an  original 
enactment."    The    constitutionality    of    the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  established  in  South 
Carolina  v.  Katsenbach; '  a  case  which  fo- 
cused on  the  temporary  nature  of  this  ex- 
traordinary legislation  and  noted  that  Con- 
gress could  act  to  remedy  an  Insidious  and 
pervasive    evil    with    stern    and    elaborate 
measures.'  The  record  Is  clear  that  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  since  1964.  In 
the  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  "I  am,  of  course,  aware  of 
the  tremendous  gains  that  have  been  made, 
especially    in    the    covered    Jurisdictions."" 
Testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  confirmed 
that  by  January,  1972,  the  gap  In  black  and 
white  voter  registration  In  the  covered  Juris- 
dictions had  decreased  from  44.1  percent  in 
1964  to  only  11.2  percent."  In  light  of  this 
tremendous  Improvement,  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  possibly  unconstitutional  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  10  years  when  It 
was  historically  extended  for  only  5  years  In 
1970.   Moreover,   fears   concerning   the   1980 
census  are  unwarranted  because  the  bailout 
provision  In  5  4(a)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
court  to  retain  Jurisdiction  over  the  case  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  that  suc- 
cessfully baUs  out  for  a  period  of  5  years 
during  which  time  the  Attorney  General  may 
reopen  the  action  to  bring  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  back  under  the  Act.  Thus, 
even  if  all  southern  States  could  meet  the 
burden  of  proof  necessary  to  ball  out  In  1980, 
the  court  would  retain  Jurisdiction  for  an- 
other 5  years  or  well  past  the  1980  reappor- 
tionment. Since  the  present  evil  Is  less  In- 
sidious and  pervasive  than  it  was  In  1964,  It 
would  be  Inappropriate  to  extend  the  same 
stern  and  elaborate  measures  of  this  Act  past 
1980.  An  amendment  to  that  effect  wUl  be 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  we 
recommended  Its  adoption. 

B.  amendment  to  modify  section  102  or 

H.R.    6219 

Section  201  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
enacted  In  1970  to  ban  all  "tests  and  devices" 
on  a  nationwide  basis.''  Those  members  of 
Congress  supporting  H.R.  6219  now  desire  to 
make  that  ban  permanent.  From  both  a  legal 
^^'^  political  perspective,  the  undersigned 
members  deem  this  course  of  action  unwise. 
We  \irge  our  coUeagues  to  support  a  five  year 
extension  of  the  ban  on  literacy  tests  as  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Bights  has  recommended  a  ten  year  extension 
of  the  ban  on  literacy  tests,"  against  the 
wishes  of  Vice-Chairman  Stephen  Horn  that 
the  ban  be  extended  for  5  years."  Logically, 
the  temporary  provisions  of  the  Act  should 
be  extended  for  the  same  period  of  time; 


such  a  view  was  expressed  by  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger  in  testl- 
mony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights."  It  is  reasonable 
that  Congress  should  review  all  of  the  tem- 
porary provisions  of  the  Act  at  one  time  to 
see  If  further  extension  Is  warranted.  Thus, 
the  undersigned  members  feel  that  whatevw 
period  of  extension  Is  adopted  for  55  4  and  5 
is  also  appropriate  for  5  201. 

However,  the  supporters  of  HJl.  6219  do 
not  urge  a  temporary  extension  of  5  201 
Rather,  they  seek  to  make  this  a  permanent 
provision."  Testimony  was  received  durlns 
the  Hearings  indicating  that  there  Is  a  rlA 
that  a  permanent  ban  on  all  tests  and  de- 
vices might  be  unconstitutional."  Testimony 
revealed  that  if  such  a  decision  were  ren- 
dered that  the  Court  Itself  could  not  Impose 
a  temporary  ban  and  that  States  would  Im- 
mediately be  free  to  relmpose  literacy  tests." 
The  undersigned  members  are  simply  un- 
willing to  run  the  risk  that  literacy  tests  may 
be  imposed  within  the  next  five  years  This 
risk  aversion  Is  Justified  by  the  substantial 
possibility  that  a  conservative  Supreme 
Court  wUl  adhere  to  Its  holding  In  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections  36() 
U.S.  45  (1959),  that  literacy  tests  are  not  per 
se  unconstitutional.  A  Congressional  deter- 
mination to  permanently  ban  such  testi 
could  easUy  be  found  to  be  Irrational,  since 
it  Is  logical  to  assume  that  at  some  future 
time  literacy  te.sts  will  be  administered  on  a 
racially  equal  basis." 

Advocates  of  the  permanent  ban  on  liter- 
acy tests  often  argue  that  In  this  day  of  mass 
media  that  the  ability  to  read  or  write  Is  not 
essential  to  cast  an  Intelligent  vote."  If  all 
that  were  being  banned  by  section  201  were 
tests  concerning  the  ability  to  read  and 
write,  thU  argument  might  carry  more 
weight.  But  the  definition  of  test  or  device  In 
section  201  bans  all  sorts  of  tests  designed 
to  measure  knowledge."'  Our  system  of  gov- 
ernment should  not  preclude  for  all  time  s 
State  from  limiting  the  franchise  to  knowl- 
edgeable voters.  Yet  In  the  light  of  the  defl- 
nltlon  of  test  or  device,  section  102  of  UR. 
6219  would  do  Just  that.  The  constitutional- 
ity of  banning  all  tests  and  devices  has  never 
been  decided;  the  Court  has  upheld  the  ban 
on  literacy  tests  for  five  years,  but  the  opin- 
ion did  not  pass  on  the  legality  of  banning 
other  tests  or  devices."  In  light  of  the  hold- 
ing in  that  case  that  the  Constitution  re- 
serves to  the  States  the  power  to  determine 
voter  qualifications  In  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, a  permanent  withdrawal  from  the 
States  of  the  right  to  require  knowledgeable 
voters  may  be  unconstitutional;  Indeed, 
there  may  even  be  a  compelling  State  Inter- 
est In  requiring  an  Informed  electorate." 

Congress  should  adopt  a  policy  to  encour- 
age literate  voters  and  at  the  very  least, 
knowledgeable  voters.  A  permanent  ban  of 
literacy  tests  and  other  voting  devices  does 
nothing  to  further  this  goal.  We  urge  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  that  will  be  offered  on 
the  Floor  to  extend  the  temporary  ban  on 
tests  and  devices. 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views. 

Robert  McClort. 
Edward  Hutchinson. 
Charles  E.  Wiggins. 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 
Henry  J.  Hyde. 
Thomas  N.  Kindness. 
James  R.  Mann. 
footnotes 
1  Hearings  on  the  Extension  of  the  Votint 
Rights  Act  before  the  Subcom.  on  Civil  and 
ConsUtutional  Rights  of  the  Houte  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  94th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  Ser. 
No.  1  at  286-87  (1975)    [hereinafter  referred 
to   as   "Hearings"].   Cf.   testimony  of  Hon. 
Robert  McClory  at  311-19  of  the  Hearings  and 
the  statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  Rallsback  at 
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1604-05   of  the  Hearings  supporting  these 
recommendations. 

2  The  bailout  Is  accomplished  by  bringing 
an  action  for  declaratory  Judgment  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  5  4(a).  The  term 
"test  or  device"  Is  a  term  of  art  defined  in 
;§  4(c)  and  201  of  the  Act.  The  definition  is 
much  broader  than  mere  literacy  tests  and 
includes  a  requirement  that  a  person  display 
knowledge  of  any  matter. 

3  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  so  pro- 
vides. 

'The  option  of  proving  that  the  literacy 
test  did  not  In  fact  have  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  was  effec- 
tively foreclosed  to  the  six  southern  states  by 
holding  In  Virginia  v.  United  States,  that  Ju- 
risdictions which  previously  had  both  literacy 
tests  and  inferior  schools  for  blacks  were 
per  sc  barred  from  proving  the  lack  of  dis- 
criminatory effect  necessary  to  ball  out  under 
section  4(a). 

'"  See,  e.g..  Hearings  at  11,  315. 

"  Hearings  at  597. 

'383  U.S.  301  (1966). 

8  383  U.S.  301,309  (1966). 

•Statement  of  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr., 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, Hearings  at  12. 

'"Statement  of  Hon.  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
Chairman,  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  Hearings  at  20.  See  also,  Report 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  entitled  The 
Voting  Rights  Act:  Ten  Years  After  at  42, 
reproduced  In  the  Hearings  at  1025. 

"The  definition  of  "test  or  device"  In  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Act  tracks  the  definition  set 
forth  In  section  4(c).  The  term  means  "any 
requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  or  registration  for  voting  (1)  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  read,  write,  under- 
stand, or  Interpret  any  matter,  (2)  demon- 
strate any  educational  achievement  or  his 
knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  registered 
voters  or  members  of  any  class."  Clearly  this 
definition  encompasses  more  than  Just  lit- 
eracy tests. 

"Recommendation  Number  2  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  reproduced  In  the 
Hearings  at  1239. 

"  The  views  of  Vice-Chalrman  Horn  are  re- 
produced In  the  Hearings  at  1343-46. 

»  Hearings  at  287. 

'»  See  section  102  of  HJl.  6219. 

"See,  e.g..  Hearings  at  67-58. 

"Id. 

"Although  the  Court  In  Katzenbach  v. 
Afor^an,  384  U.S.  641  (1966)  confined  Itself 
to  perceiving  a  basis  on  which  Congress 
might  act  without  Inquiring  Into  the  ration- 
ality of  that  basis,  the  weight  of  that  opinion 
was  substantially  undermined  In  Oregron  v. 
Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112  (1970)  where  a  major- 
ity of  Justices  concurred  that  Congress  does 
not  have  the  power  to  determine  what  Is  or 
Is  not  a  compelling  state  Interest  for  equal 
protection  purposes.  The  case  went  on  to 
hold  that  the  Constitution  reserves  to  the 
States  the  power  to  determine  voter  quali- 
fication In  State  and  local  elections;  this 
would  Include  a  knowledge  requirement. 

'"See,  e.g..  Hearings  at  12. 

"See  the  definition  of  test  or  device  in 
note  11  supro.  A  broad  construction  would 
forbid  a  state  from  prohibiting  an  Insane 
person  from  voting. 

^Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112  (1970). 
See  especially  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  which  notes  that  the  legality 
of  abolishing  tests  and  devices  other  than 
literacy  tests  Is  an  open  question. 

-Id.  It  Is  Important  to  stress  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  temporary  ban  of 
literacy  tests  was  based  upon  a  showing  of 
discriminatory  Impact  on  account  of  race 
or  cole 


Supplemental  Views  of  Messrs.  McClory, 
Hutchinson,    Wiggins,    Moobhsad,    Ash- 
brook,  and  Hyde  Pertaining  to  an  Amend- 
ment To  Strike  Titles  n  and  HI  or  HJl. 
6219;    Concurring  View  or  Mb.  Pish  To 
Strike  Title  II  Only;  Concubrino  View 
of  Mr.  Kindness  To  Strike  Title  III  Only 
Titles  II  and  ni  of  HJl.  6219  represent  a 
distillation  of  effort  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  citizens  with  a  mother  tongue  other 
than    English,   especially   those    citizens   of 
Spanish  origin. 

Title  n  of  HJl.  6219  expands  coverage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  based  upon  the  tra- 
ditional 5  4  trigger  of  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  population  registered  or  voting  in  the 
■1972  presidential  election  combined  with 
the  presence  of  an  unlawful  test  or  device.' 
But  since  all  tests  and  devices  as  tradition- 
ally defined  by  sections  4(c)  and  201  of  the 
Act  were  banned  in  1970,  for  the  new  trigger 
to  be  meaningful,  a  new  definition  of  "teat 
or  device"  was  created.'  The  old  definition 
is  modified  by  adding  in  a  new  section  4(f) 
(3)  which  retroactively  provides  that  a 
"test  or  device"  existed  in  1972  if  an  election 
in  English  only  was  conducted  in  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  where  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  of  voting  age  residing 
in  the  Jurisdiction  were  members  of  a  single 
"language  minority"  group.'  The  term  "lan- 
guage minority  group"  Is  defined  in  the  bill 
to  mean  persons  who  are  "American  Indian, 
Asian  American,  Alaskan  Natives  or  of  Span- 
ish heritage."  *  Thus  Title  H  VTiU  expand  the 
traditional  protections  of  the  Act  to  cover 
language  minority  groups  in  areas  of  low 
voter  turn  out  in  the  1972  election  where  a 
single  group  Is  at  least  6  percent  of  the 
population.' 

To  round  out  the  expansion  of  the  Act, 
title  II  makes  conforming  amendments  to 
the  other  sections  of  the  Act  embodying  the 
traditional  remedies.'  Noteworthy  Is  the  in- 
corporation of  the  14th  Amendment  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  a  person  because 
he  Is  a  member  of  a  "language  minority 
group."  This  Is  effectively  accomplished  by 
prohibiting  throughout  the  Act  a  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  "In  contra- 
vention of  the  guarantees  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 4(f)(2)".  Also  an  additional  remedy  Is 
provided,  applicable  only  to  those  Jurisdic- 
tions brought  under  the  Act  by  the  1972 
trigger.  A  new  section  4(f)  (4)  will  require 
all  election  materials  to  be  provided  in  the 
language  of  the  minority  group  In  future 
elections.'  Lastly,  the  traditional  bailout  of 
5  4(a)  Is  modified  to  allow  a  Jurisdiction  to 
escape  the  Act  if  It  can  show  that  Its  English 
only  election  did  not  have  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  of  any  citizen  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  lan- 
guage minority  group.'  This  bailout  seems 
meaningless  since  there  will  undoubtedly  b© 
some  people  In  any  Jurisdiction  who  are 
members  of  a  language  minority  group  and 
who  cannot  read  English. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  6219  departs  from  the 
traditional  Voting  Rights  Act  in  providing 
none  of  the  tr.?dltlonal  remedies.  Rather, 
it  provides  only  the  new  remedy  created  In 
the  new  section  4(f)  (4)  by  requiring  that 
all  election  materials  shall  he  provided  In 
tha  language  of  the  single  "language  minor- 
ity group"  as  well  as  In  English.^  The  trigger 
for  title  in  also  Is  new  and  different  from  any 
traditional  trigger.  It  provides  that  any  Juris- 
diction win  be  covered  where  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  citizens  of  voting  age  are 
members  of  a  single  language  minority  group 
and  where  the  Illiteracy  rate  of  such  persons 
as  a  group  Is  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age.'" Once  a  Jurisdiction  Is  covered,  it  must 
provide  all  future  election  materials  In  the 
language  of  the  single  language  minority 
group  unless  it  can  "bail  out"  of  title  ni  by 
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shovTlng  that  the  Illiteracy  rate  of  such 
group  has  become  equal  to  or  below  the 
national  average."  Title  ni  Is  offered  as  a 
temporary  provision  with  the  apparent  In- 
tent that  It  shall  expire  with  55  4  and  6  of  the 
Act  on  August  6.  1985."  Thus  the  coverage 
of  title  III  Is  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
coverage  of  title  II  even  though  both  titles 
mandate  the  remedy  of  multl-llngual  elec- 
tions. 

Titles  n  and  in  are  deficient  In  many  re- 
spects. No  hearings  were  had  on  these  titles 
and  the  precise  term  "language  minority 
group"  appears  nowhere  In  the  record.  At  the 
full  Committee,  an  amendment  wsls  offered 
to  strike  titles  II  and  III  while  retaining  the 
new  relief  in  5  3  of  the  Act  to  assure  14th 
Amendment  rights  (equal  protection  of  the 
laws)  In  addition  to  15th  Amendment  reme- 
dies (prohibition  against  discrimination  In 
voting  based  on  race  or  color).  At  the  full 
Committee  the  amendment  was  divided  on 
the  Issue  of  whether  to  strike  title  III,  and 
It  seems  best  to  treat  these  Issues  separately 
here. 

A.  amendment  to  strike  title  n  RETAINING 
14TH  amendment  PBOTECTION  IN  5  3  rOE  ALL 
PERSONS  of  national  ORIGIN 

Title  II  has  many  deficiencies  from  both  a 
legal  and  political  standpoint.  Politically 
speaking.  It  Is  unfair  to  Impose  such  extraor- 
dinary relief,  such  as  that  embodied  In  5  5  4. 
6  and  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  upon  States 
retroactively.  Also,  the  record  to  Justify  the 
Imposition  of  such  relief  Is  not  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  record  pertaining  to  blacks  in 
the  south  In  1965.  In  Texas,  for  Instance, 
persons  of  all  colors.  Including  those  of  Span- 
ish origin,  can  register  to  vote  by  postcard 
registration;  testimony  revealed  that  only  an 
"X"  was  required  In  lieu  of  a  signature,  and 
that  bilingual  material  could  be  taken  Into 
the  voting  booth.'-'  In  short,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  discrimination  by  State  action 
or  otherwise  to  prevent  members  of  language 
minority  groups  from  registering  or  voting. 
Moreover,  no  testimony  was  received  to  jus- 
tify the  definition  of  the  term  "language 
minority  group."  The  hearings  were  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  persons  of  Span- 
ish origin  and  somewhat  less  wltt  all  those 
of  a  mother  tongue  other  than  English." 
Very  little  evidence  was  received  concerning 
American  Indians,  and  virtually  no  testimony 
was  given  to  Justify  inclusion  of  either  Asian 
Americans  or  Alaskan  Natives." 

In  no  other  statute  except  for  existing  sec- 
tion 4(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  Con- 
gress provided  specific  protection  for  national 
origin  groups  or  races.  All  individuals  of 
whatever  race,  color,  or  national  origin  are 
accorded  a  remedy  by  way  of  an  appropriate 
court  proceeding — where  they  experienced 
discrimination  affecting  their  voting  rights. 
As  a  matter  of  policy.  If  a  new  and  additional 
remedy  Is  to  be  established,  relief  should  be 
afforded  to  all  national  origin  groups  or  to 
none. 

Testimony  Indicated  that  many  groups  of 
national  origin  other  than  those  defined  by 
the  term  "language  minorities"  sought  relief 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  but  to  no  avali.** 
J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  testified  that  problems 
raised  with  the  14th  Amendment  must  clear- 
ly be  addressed  for  "all  native  language  mi- 
norities in  the  United  States,  whether  they 
are  Caucasian  or  noncaucaslan  In  origin." 

Legal  Infirmities  virlth  the  approach  taken 
in  title  n  are  well  documented  on  the  record. 
It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  law  that  any 
triggering  device  must  be  rational  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice."  Throughout  the 
hearings  questions  were  raised  concerning 
the  rationality  of  the  5  percent  cutoff  pre- 
scribed In  the  trigger  mechanism  of  both 
titles  n  and  III.'>  The  questions  v«rere  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  Not  one  witness 
could  Justify  this  arbitrary  figure  except  to 
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note  that  two  U.S.  District  Courts  bad  hit 
upon  It  In  formulating  Judicial  remedies." 

The  UM  of  an  arbitrary  5  percent  cutoff  Is 
Irrational;  It  provides  remedies  to  minorities 
living  In  ghettos  and  denies  relief  to  minor- 
ities with  similar  needs  living  in  an  inte- 
grated society  where  they  niimber  less  than 
5  percent.  Purthermore,  the  trigger  Is  entire- 
ly irrational  in  that  it  does  not  measure  mi- 
norities Incapable  of  reading  English  who  are 
thereby  Injvired  by  an  English  only  election. 
Instead,  it  measures  groups  based  solely  on 
racial  cw  national  origin  factors.  Additionally, 
the  trigger  is  irrational  in  that  it  includes 
some  language  minority  groups  without  any 
evidence  having  been  entered  on  the  record 
of  any  actual  discrimination.  Then  it  arbi- 
trarily excludes  other  minority  groups  which 
have  tried  to  utilize  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  have  been  unable  to  do  so.»  Lastly,  the 
trigger  is  irrational  in  that  it  applies  in  areas 
where  no  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right 
to  vote  is  shown  to  have  occurred  while  at 
the  same  time  It  excludes  areas  where  such 
abridgement  has  been  established  by  clear 
evidence.** 

Insofar  as  title  II  is  concerned,  the  reme- 
dies afforded  by  the  statute  are  not  ra- 
tlonallv  connected  to  the  Injury  perceived  on 
the  record  as  reflected  In  the  trigger.  The 
extraordinary  remedies  of  §  5  4  and  5,  requir- 
ing a  preclearance  of  all  proposed  changes 
In  voting  laws  and  procedures  in  States  or 
political  subdivisions  where  "language  mi- 
nority groups"  exist,  are  only  Justified  when 
Congress  is  confronted  by  an  Insidious  and 
pervasive  evil  which  requires  these  stem  and 
elaborate  remedies  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  15th  Amendment."  But  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Indicated  that  there  was 
no  discriminatory  Intent  and  effect  in  run- 
ning English  only  elections.**  Finally,  the 
special  remedy  created  in  new  section  4(f)  (4) 
is  not  rational  In  practice.  That  section  re- 
quires all  election  materials  to  be  "provided" 
in  "the"  language  of  the  language  minority 
group."  However,  several  Alaskan  Native  and 
American  Indian  languages  are  oral  only; 
if  a  State  is  forced  to  supply  ballots  orally 
to  the  language  minority  group,  It  will  un- 
doubtedly also  have  to  do  so  in  English  to 
avoid  denying  persons  who  can  hear  but  not 
read  English  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  many  language  mi- 
nority groups,  there  is  no  "one"  language. 
Hence  a  composite  group  of  Asian  Americans 
living  in  Hawaii  could  trigger  election  reme- 
dies in  Japanese,  four  dialects  of  Chinese, 
fifteen  dialects  of  Filipino,  etc.,  since  all 
"Asian  Americans"  are  a  "single"  language 
minority  group.  The  effect  of  title  n  is  to 
mandate  an  "unequal  protection  of  the  laws." 
While  attempting  to  afford  special  advant- 
ages to  some  poorly  defined  minorities,  it 
discriminates  against  other  minorities.  Title 
n  attempts  to  superimpose  Federal  control 
over  State  election  prerogatives  In  an  arbi- 
trary and  irrational  manner.  In  the  view  of 
the  undersigned  Members,  title  n  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  under- 
signed Members  feel  that  title  11  of  H.R.  6219 
should  be  deleted.  Accordingly,  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  strike  title  II  with 
the  proviso  that  all  14th  Amendment  rights 
will  be  preserved  to  prote-;t  the  right  to  vote 
of  all  citizens  without  discrimination  on 
account  of  national  origin.  This  will  enable 
the  Attorney  General,  or  any  aggrieved  per- 
son to  sue  on  a  case  by  case  basis  where 
necessary  to  extend  the  relief  of  the  Vottn? 
Rights  Act  to  any  national  origin  group.  We 
urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

B.  AMENDMENT  TO  DEUTE  TTTLE  m  Or  H.B.  6219 

For  reasons  similar  to  those  stated  in  the 
argvunent  to  strike  title  n,  title  HI  should 
also  be  deleted.  No  testimony  was  presented 


to  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  to  warrant  the  relief  afforded 
by  title  ni.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  issue 
of  bilingual  elections  should  be  left  to  the 
States.  To  congresslonally  mandate  bilingual 
elections  on  a  uniform  basis  is  unfeasible. 
Many  groups  speak  languages  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  writing,  and  to  place  the  bur- 
den upon  the  States  to  supply  all  election 
materials  orally  to  these  g^ups  is  unwork- 
able. In  other  cases  the  number  of  languages 
in  which  election  materials  would  have  to 
be  provided  under  the  Act  is  prohibitive. 
There  Is  simply  no  showing  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  bilingual  elections  in  many  of  the 
areas  that  will  be  covered  by  title  III. 

The  trigger  mechanism  of  title  III  is  ir- 
rational. The  trigger  presumes  that  bilingual 
elections  are  needed  in  areas  where  the  Il- 
literacy rate  exceeds  the  national  average 
and  in  which  language  minorities  comprise 
greater  than  5  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population.  However,  illiteracy  is  defined  as 
failure  to  complete  the  5th  grade;  this  has 
not  been  linked  on  the  record  with  the  In- 
ability to  read  the  name  of  a  candidate  on 
a  ballot.  Even  If  such  a  connection  could  be 
shown,  the  remedy  of  providing  the  elec- 
tion materials  in  the  language  of  the  minor- 
ity group  is  insufficient.  There  Is  no  show- 
ing that  a  person  who  Is  Uliterate  in  English 
will  be  literate  in  his  mother  tongue.  All 
title  III  requires  U  that  the  State  print  the 
ballots  and  other  notices  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. Finally,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny 
bilingual  relief  to  other  national  origin 
groups  If  they  are  "illiterate"  within  the 
terms  of  the  statute.  The  racial  element  Is 
simply  not  a  factor  In  remedying  illiteracy. 
Our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  erad- 
icating Ullteracy— not  perpetuating  it  by 
mandating  elections  in  a  vast  variety  of 
languages — many  of  which  do  not  even  exist 
in  written  form.  The  record  of  the  hearings 
U  bereft  of  any  evidence  Justifying  such  a 
far-reaching  and  radical  change  as  Title  III 
contemplates. 

For  the  above  stated  reasons,  the  under- 
signed Members  endorse  an  amendment  to 
strike  title  III  of  the  blU. 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views. 

Robert    McClory. 

Edward      HtrrcHiNSON. 

Charles  E.  Wiggins. 

Carlos  J.  Mooehead. 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 

Henrt  J.  Htde. 
The  undersigned  member  ascribes  to  the 
above  stated  views  to  strike  title  II  only. 

Hamilton  Pish,  Jr. 
The  undersigned  member  ascribes  to  the 
above  stated  views  to  strike  title  n  only. 

Thomas    N.    Kindness, 
footnotes 
'Sec.  202  of  HJl.  6219. 
'  See  Sec.  203  of  HJl.  6219. 
•Sec.  203  of  H.R.  6219. 

*  Sec.  207  of  H.R.  6219  Cf.  Sec.  301  of  HJl 
6219  for  a  parallel  definition  for  purposes  of 

"No  Jurisdiction  conducted  elections  In  a 
language  other  than  English  to  the  degree  re- 
quired by  the  Act  to  escape  the  definition 
of  test  or  device. 

•  See  Sees.  201.  204,  205,  and  206  of  HJl 
6219. 

'Sec.   203   of  HJl.   6219. 

'See.  201. 

•Sec.  301  of  HJl.  6219  creates  this  remedy 
in  a  new  Sec.  203(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

"Sec.  301  sets  up  this  test  in  a  new  Sec. 
203(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Illiteracy 
is  defined  therein  to  mean  failure  to  com- 
plete Sth   grade. 

"Sec.  301  of  H.B.  6219  so  provides  new 
Sees.  203   (c)   and   (d)   of  the  Act. 


"Sec.  301  of  H.R.  6219  contains  an  ex- 
piration date  m  new  Sec.  203(b)  of  the  Act 

"Hearings  on  Extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  before  the  subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  CoTistitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Bess 
Ser.  No.  1,  at  534-35  (1975)  thereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Hearings"]. 

"  Of  the  171  references  to  various  minority 
groups  In  the  Hearings,  135  were  to  various 
Spanish  groups. 

•»  In  the  Hearings,  16  references  were  made 
to  American  Indian  groups,  one  set  of  letters 
was  submitted  concerning  Asian  Americans 
at  1602-03  and  no  evidence  was  submitted 
concerning  Alaskan  Natives.  When  asked 
whether  there  were  substantial  groups  of 
Asian  Americans  that  really  should  have 
protection  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  J. 
Stanley  Pottlnger,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  Justice,  commented  at 
page  767  of  the  Hearings.  "We  really  don't 
know  the  answer  to  that." 

1"  See  Hearings  at  621. 

•"  Hearings  at  788. 

"South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  388  US 
301,  330  (1966). 

"  Hearings  at  87-88,  503,  884,  &  934. 

M/d. 

=^See  notes  15-17,  supra. 

-See  Hearings  at  84-85  pertaining  to  the 
exclusion  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

^ South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383  US 
301,  309  (1966). 

-*  Hearings  at  502. 

=  See  Sec.  203  of  H.R.  6219. 


Supplemental   Views   op   Messrs.   McClory, 
Hutchinson,  Wiggins,  Fish,  and  Hyde  Con- 
cerning  AN   Amendment   to  the   Survey 
Procedure  of  Section  403  of  H.R.  6219 
Section  403  of  H.R.  6219  provides  for  the 
Director  of  the  Census  to  conduct  a  survey  to 
compile  registration  statistics  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  and  national  origin.  This  sec- 
tion was  added  to  the  bill  in  subcommittee 
after  virtually  no  hearings  on  the  need  for 
such  statistics.'  However,  It  would  seem  that 
the  value  of  accurate  Information  is  readily 
apparent,  provided  that  the  cost  of  the  survey 
is  within  reason.  No  provision  is  made  In  the 
bill  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  survey,  partly 
because  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Is  given  unfettered  discretion  to  con- 
duct designated  surveys  in  any  Jurisdiction 
for  any  election  It  chooses. 

The  major  fault  with  Section  403  lies  in 
Its  failure  to  make  a  response  to  the  survey 
mandatory.'  Experience  in  similar  surveys  has 
shown  that  voluntary  responses  lead  to  dis- 
torted and  unreliable  statistics.^  In  fact, 
present  law  mandates  a  mild  criminal  penalty 
for  refusal  to  respond  to  most  official  surveys 
such  as  the  census.* 

At  the  mark  up  of  this  legislation  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Mr. 
McClory  offered  an  amendment  to  encourage 
the  eliciting  of  information  concerning  the 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  every  per- 
son of  voting  age.  Although  such  request  is 
bolstered  by  the  criminal  penalty  referred  to 
above,  the  amendment  also  would  require 
that  the  person  being  questioned  shall  be  ad- 
vised that  the  information  being  sought  is 
solely  to  enforce  nondiscrimination  In  voting. 
A  copy  of  this  amendment  has  been  attached 
to  facilitate  your  deliberation  over  this  issue, 
and  will  be  offered  following  general  debate 
on  H.R.  6219. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  fear  that  the 
right  of  privacy  of  the  individual  is  being  In- 
vaded. It  seems  quite  anomalous  that  any 
right  to  privacy  could  be  affected  by  supply- 
ing information  which  should  be  readily 
apparent.  Indeed,  such  an  alleged  "invasion" 
has  repeatedly  been  held  to  be  Justifiable 
and  constitutional  In  light  of  the  compelling 
governmental  Interest  In  gathering  valid 
data.' 
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Should  this  amendment  fall  to  be  adopted, 
then  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  striking  Sec.  403,  since  it  is  highly  Im- 
probable that  all  of  the  money  spent  on  these 
surveys  will  produce  data  of  statistical  slg- 
nlflcauce  to  benefit  those  sought  to  be  aided 
by  the  money.' 

amendment    to    H.R.    6219    OFFERED    BT 
MR.  M'CLORY 

On  page  11,  on  line  12  strike  "only  Include 
a  count  of  persons  of  voting  age  by  race  or 
color,  and  national  origin,  and  a  determina- 
tion of"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "elicit  the 
race,  color,  and  national  origin  of  each  per- 
son of  voting  age  and". 

And  on  line  17  strike  "race,  color,  national 
origin.  '. 

And  on  line  24,  before  the  period  Insert  the 
following:  "except  with  regard  to  Informa- 
tion rejuired  by  subsection  (a),  with  regard 
to  which  every  such  person  shall  be  informed 
that  such  information  Is  required  solely  to 
enforce  nondiscrimination  In  voting". 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views. 

Robert  McClory. 

EIdward  Hutchinson. 

Charles  E.  Wiggins. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 

Henry  J.  Hyde. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  A  recommendation  for  a  survey  was  how- 
ever recommended  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  in  its  report.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act:  Ten  Years  After  at  366. 
See  Hearings  at  1338. 

=  While  Sec.  403  Incorporates  the  criminal 
provisions  of  13  U.S.C.  §221  (1970),  It  spe- 
ciflcally  states  that  no  penalty  shall  be  im- 
posed for  failure  to  disclose  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  In  fact.  Sec.  403  specifically 
mandates  notlficaton  of  the  right  not  to  re- 
spond of  the  questions. 

■John  H.  Powell,  Jr.,  former  general  coun- 
sel of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  testified  that  mandatory  statistics 
were  necessary  to  Insure  accuracy.  See  Hear- 
ing on  Federal  Jury  Service  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  S  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  92d  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  Ser.  No. 
16,  at  71-75  (1971) .  As  the  response  falls  be- 
low 99  percent  the  figures  become  Increasing- 
ly unreliable.  That  Is,  the  range  of  error  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  render  the  data  mean- 
ingless. See  also  American  University  Study 
on  the  Effects  of  Optional  Information.  Cong. 
Rec.  E3689   (dally  ed.  May  6,  1969). 

*  See  13  U.S.C.  5  221  (1970). 

^See  Hamm  v.  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Elections.  230  F.  Supp.  156,  158  (E.D.  Va.) 
aff'd  per  curiam,  379  U.S.  19  (1964). 

'See  note  3,  supra. 

Supplemental  Views  of  Messrs.  McClory, 
Hutchinson,  Wiggins,  Butler,  Moorhead, 
Hyde,  and  Kindness,  Pertaining  to  an 
Amendment  To  Delete  "Alaskan  Natives" 
Prom  the  Definition  of  Language  Minor- 
rriEs  IN  H.R.  6219 

Various  me.  sures  to  exp-and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  seek  to  cover  persons  of  Spanish 
origin  or  parsons  of  a  mother  ton^jue  differ- 
ent from  English.  However,  at  no  time  during 
the  hearings  was  the  term  "language  minor- 
ity" ever  c'isrussed.  Its  first  appearance  was 
made  on  April  17,  1975,  when  it  w.is  adopted 
by  the  Subcommittee  during  a  mark  up  ses- 
sion. 

As  defined  In  Sees.  207  and  301  of  H.R. 
6219,  the  term  "language  minorities"  means 
persons  who  are  American  Indian,  Asian 
American,  Alaskan  Natives  or  of  Spanish 
Heritage.  WhUe  various  testimony  was  re- 
ceived concerning  Americans  of  Spanish 
Heritage,  little  Information  was  received  con- 
cerning American  Indians,  one  tangential  let- 
ter was   received   concerning   Asian   Ameri- 


cans, and  no  Information  or  testimony  was 
received  concerning  Alaskan  Natives.' 

Prior  to  final  action  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  telegrams  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Federation  of  Alaskan  Na- 
tives, Inc.,  Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc.,  and  from 
Doyon  Ltd.,  representing  over  10,000  Alaskan 
Natives  urging  that  Alaskan  Natives  be  de- 
leted from  the  definition  of  "language  mi- 
norities" In  H.R.  6219.  These  groups  recog- 
nize the  unique  burden  Imposed  by  Titles 
II  and  III  of  H.R.  6219  which  require  the 
State  to  provide  ballots  and  other  election 
materials  in  the  language  of  the  single  "lan- 
guage minority  group."'  =  Of  the  twenty  dif- 
ferent Eskimo  and  Aleut  dlalect^s  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  most  have  never  been  reduced  to 
written  forms.^  One  language  Is  spoken  by 
only  three  people  and  most  of  the  languages 
are  oral  only. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  twice  before  been 
brought  under  the  overbroad  trigger  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  twice  before  has  trav- 
eled to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  escape — suc- 
cessfully— its  onerous  provisions.*  It  would 
border  on  absurdity  to  now  attempt  to  sub- 
ject the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  burdens  of 
Titles  II  and  III  requiring  ballots  and  vot- 
ing Information  to  be  provided  In  20  or  more 
different  dialects  (languages  which  for  the 
most  part  are  spoken  but  not  written)  par- 
ticularly when  the  only  language  which  all 
of  the  citizens  of  Alaska  have  adopted  Is 
English. 

State  of  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Division  of  Election. 
Juneau,  April  28,  1975. 
Hon.  Don  Young, 
House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Jim  Lexo. 

Dear  Congressman  Young:  The  following 
Information  Is  provided  regarding  the  differ- 
ent languages  spoken  In  the  State. 

There  are  20  different  dialects  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  which  are  mutually  unintelligible. 
These  20  different  dialects  are  such  that  they 
can  be  considered  as  different  languages.  The 
attached  Table  1  indicates  the  language  pop- 
ulation and  number  of  people  speaking  the 
language. 

The  different  languages  are  now  being 
taught  particularly  in  the  State  Operated 
Schools.  In  the  above  mentioned.  Table  I, 
most  of  the  people  speaking  the  language  are 
those  children  currently  receiving  instruc- 
tions In  the  language. 

Writing  systems  for  the  languages  have 
been  developed  since  1960.  Only  in  the  last  3 
to  4  years  have  writing  systems  been  devel- 
oped. As  a  result,  many  older  people  are  un- 
able to  read  the  newly  developed  writing 
system. 

The  University  of  Alaska,  Bilingual  Center, 
viill  have  available  next  week  a  map  entitled 
"Native  People  and  Languages  of  Alaska". 
This  map  will  show  which  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  different  areas  of  the  State.  By 
referring  to  the  enclosed  article  titled, 
"Alaska  Native  Languages  and  their  Present 
Situations",  I  have  determined  that  Elec- 
tion Districts  1,  5,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  and 
22  would  require  a  minimum  of  2  ballots 
prUited  in  the  native  languages.  In  several 
districts  I  feel  that  4  or  5  ballots  printed  in 
the  native  languages  would  be  required.  In 
sone  of  the  languages,  there  Is  no  word  for 
"Vote"  and  "Ballot". 

The  map  mentioned  above  will  be  mailed 
to  you  as  soon  as  It  Is  received. 

The  enclosed  table  and  article  are,  also, 
enclosed  for  your  Information. 
Sincerely, 

Patty  Ann  Poixet, 

Director. 

Enclosures. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Table  1. — Alaska  Native  languages  and 
populations » 

Language  family  Number 

and  name :                    Popula-  speak- 

Esklmo-Aleut:  ^io"  ing 

Aleut,  Aleut 2,000  700 

Eskimo: 

Sugplaq 3.000  1.000 

Central  Yuplk 17,  000  15,  000 

Siberian  Yuplk  ._.  1,000  1,000 

Inuplaq 11,000  6,000 

Tslmshlan,  Tslmsblan  -  1,000  150 

Halda,  Halda 600  100 

Tllnglt,  Tllnglt 9,000  2,000 

AthabEiskan-Eyak : 

Eyak,  Eyak 20  3 

Athabaskan : 

Ahtna 500  200 

Tanalna    900  250 

Ingallk    300  100 

Hollakachuk    150  25 

Koyukon     2,  100  700 

Upper  Ktiskokwlm  .  150  100 

Tanana   360  100 

Upper  Tanana 300  250 

Tanacross 175  120 

Han    65  20 

Kutchln    1,  100  700 

'  Source :  Map  of  Alaska  Native  Languages, 
Alaska  Native  Language  Center,  University  of 
Alaska.  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

[Telegrams) 
Anchorage,  Al.\sica,  April  30, 1975. 
Congressman  Don  Young, 
Capitol  Hill,  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  Incor- 
porated does  endorse  the  position  of  Con- 
gressman Don  Young  in  his  efforts  to  ex- 
empt the  State  of  Alaska  from  printing  bi- 
lingual ballots.  Many  native  languages  and 
dialects  are  Just  being  put  Into  written 
form,  the  number  of  Alaskan  natives  able 
to  read  their  language  Is  minimal.  Alaska 
does  not  have  literacy  tests  as  a  condition  of 
voting.  The  problem  of  Alaskans  in  voting  Is 
not  solved  by  different  writings  or  languages, 
nor  will  the  general  Native  populous  benefit 
from  this  section  of  H.R.  6219. 

RoGEB  Lang,  President. 


April  30,  1975. 
Attention:  Don  Young. 

Dayton,  Ltd.,  representing  10,000  Indians  In 
Interior  Alaska  wish  to  oppose  the  requlre- 
mrnt  for  voting  ballots  to  be  written  in 
Indian  dialects.  Under  State  law  Alaska  has 
no  requirement  that  voters  must  read  or 
write. 

Additionally  a  requirement  such  as  this 
would  be  an  extreme  hardship  to  the  Stat© 
as  we  have  over  35  dialects  and  very  few 
people  actually  know  how  to  read  or  write 
In  any  language. 

John  Sackett,  President. 


.\nchorage,  Alaska.  April  30.  1975. 
Representative  Don  Young,  ' 

Capitol  Hill.  Washington,  DC: 

Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc..  supports  your 
position  In  striking  Alaska  from  section  207 
of  H.R.  6219  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975. 

Randy  Johnson,  President. 
The  undersipned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views. 

Robert  McClohy. 
Edward  Hutchinson. 
Charles  E.  Wiggins. 
M.   Caldwell  Butler. 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 
Henry  J.  Hyde. 
Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

footnotes 
'  The     scant     correspondence    concerning 
Asian  Americans  can  be  found  on  pp.  1602-OS 
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of  the  Hearings.  While  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  basis  for  excluding  Asian  Americans 
from  the  definition  of  language  minorities, 
the  undersigned  members  feel  that  the  rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
other  affected  areas  shoiild  be  contacted  be- 
fore doing  so. 

'Sees.  203  and  301  of  H.R.  6219. 

•Since  there  is  nothing  In  the  record  per- 
taining to  this  Issue,  copies  of  telegrams  are 
included  In  this  report  for  your  convenience. 

*  Alaska  V.  United  States  (,CJi.  No.  101-66) 
(1966)  and  Alaska  v.  United  States  (C.A.  No. 
2122-71)  (1971)  are  referred  to  In  the  table 
on  page  181  of  the  Hearings  as  successful 
bailout  suits. 

Supplemental   Views   or   Messes.   Wiggins, 

Butler,    Moobheao,    Hyde,   Flowers,    and 

Mann   Offering   an   Amendment  in  the 

Nature  or  a  Substitute  to  HJl.  6219 

As  the  time  for  expiration  of  the  special 

coverage  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 

grows  near,  the  Congress  is  once  again  urged 

to  extend  the  Act  for  a  period  of  five  or 

ten  years.  The  legislation  reported  to  the 

House,  HJl.  6219,  also  seeks  to  expand  the 

coverage  of  the  Act  to  encompass  "language 

minority  groups".  The  undersigned  members 

feel   that  the  entire  Act  is  sorely  In  need 

of  revision;   thus,  they  plan  to  support  an 

amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

which  will  totally  revitalize  the  right  to  vote 

in  this  country. 

The  present  Voting  Rights  Act  is  deficient 
in  many  respects.  Notably,  the  trigger  mech- 
anism of  the  Act  excludes  many  areas  where 
relief  is  needed.  Also  the  Act  does  not  reach 
problems  of  entrenched  discrimination  in 
that  only  new  voting  changes  are  subject  to 
scrutiny  of  the  Attorney  General  pursuant 
to  5  6.  Moreover,  the  bailout  provision  in 
14(a)  is  effectively  meaningless  for  many 
of  the  covered  Jurisdictions,  in  light  of  the 
recent  case  of  Virginia  v.  United  States. 
Lastly,  the  present  Act  provides  no  Incen- 
tive for  the  covered  Jurisdictions  to  Improve 
their  voting  laws  and  procedures. 

This  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute cures  all  of  these  defects  In  the 
present  Act.  The  twin  goals  of  the  amend- 
ment is  first,  to  lnsvu*e  that  no  minority 
citizen  is  discriminated  against  by  having 
his  right  to  vote  denied  or  abridged,  and 
second,  to  encourage  every  citizen  to  vote 
in  every  general  federal  election.  These  goals 
are  accomplishesd  by  substanitally  revising 
55  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  present  Act  to  imple- 
ment a  prospective  triggering  device  after 
the  1976  presidential  election. 

Under  the  amendment,  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions currently  subject  to  the  special  provi- 
sions of  5  4  and  5  6  are  prevented  from  balling 
out  prior  to  February  5,  1977,  by  extending 
the  current  ten  year  burden  of  proof  to  a 
period  of  eleven  years  and  180  days.  At  that 
time,  all  States  and  political  subdivisions 
will  be  treated  on  an  equal  basis,  regard- 
less of  prior  transgressions. 

The  new  5  4  trigger,  which  becomes  effec- 
tive on  February  6.  1977,  will  cover  any 
Jurisdiction  In  which  the  Director  of  the 
Census  determines  that  less  than  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  citizens  of  voting  age  or  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  racial  or  lan- 
guage minority  citizens  of  voting  age  voted 
in  the  preceding  general  federal  election, 
in  this  instance,  the  presidential  election  of 
1976.  Such  a  covered  Jurisdiction  becomes 
subject  to  the  preclearance  provisions  of  §  5, 
and  before  any  voting  law  may  be  enforced, 
preclearance  must  be  obtained  In  the  tra- 
ditional manner. 

After  February  6, 1977,  a  new  bailout  mech- 
anism wlU  also  go  Into  effect.  Every  covered 
Jurisdiction  wUl  automatically  be  balled  out 
every  two  years  when  the  next  general  federal 
•lection  occurs  unleos  they  are  re-covered  by 
virtu©  of  voter  turn  out  within  that  Juris- 


diction in  that  subsequent  election.  To  pre- 
vent the  new  Act  from  being  unconstitution- 
ally overbroad,  an  Interim  bailout  is  possible 
If  the  Jurisdiction  can  prove  in  a  traditional 
action  for  declaratory  Judgment  that  it  has 
in  use  no  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard,  practice,  or  procedure  that  has  or  is  like- 
1  ly  to  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  Standard  lan- 
guage is  incorporated  to  prevent  de  minimis 
use  of  devices  from  preventing  a  successful 
bailout.  To  guard  against  the  possibility  that 
a  Jurisdiction  may  repeal  all  of  its  nefarious 
laws,  procvire  a  bailout,  and  then  reenact  the 
laws,  the  court  retains  Jurisdiction  over  the 
case  until  after  the  next  general  federal  elec- 
tion. 

Thus  the  new  Act  Is  simple,  yet  effec- 
tive. To  escape  the  onerous  burden  of  §  5,  a 
State  is  encouraged  to  turn  out  the  vote, 
especially  the  minority  vote.  Dissatisfied  mi- 
norities can  procure  special  coverage  either 
by  failing  to  vote  in  great  enough  numbers 
percentage-wise,  or  by  filing  an  action  under 
§  3,  which  is  appropriately  amended  by  the 
new  Act  to  incorporate  many  of  the  changes 
effectuated  by  |5  203,  205,  and  401  of  H.R. 
6219.  Once  covered  either  by  virtue  of  §  4  or 
by  I  3.  all  voting  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  be- 
come the  subject  of  review  by  the  court  or 
Attorney  General.  The  automatic  bailout 
provides  an  incentive  for  a  State  to  provide 
bilingual  ballots,  fair  districts,  or  whatever 
it  takes  to  procure  a  turnout  sufficient  to 
escape  in  the  next  general  federal  election. 
States  are  encouraged  to  have  a  high  voter 
turnout  in  off  year  elections  also.  Thus  the 
new  Act  will  remedy  many  existing  difficul- 
ties. 

The  new  Act  also  Incorporates  many  of  the 
progressive  provisions  of  HJl.  6219  contained 
in  title  IV  of  that  bill.  One  chansre  worth 
noting  is  a  revision  of  section  403  of  that  bill 
to  make  the  furnishing  of  racial  statistics 
mandatory  for  purposes  of  preventing  non- 
discrimination in  voting.  The  need  for  such 
a  mandatory  requirement  is  explored  at 
length  In  other  supplemental  views  and  need 
not  be  rehashed  here. 

Since  this  amendment  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  and  poses  such  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  voting  rights.  It 
is  fair  to  expect  that  many  members  will 
have  the  Initial  Impulse  to  reject  it  out  of 
hand.  The  undersigned  members  fervently 
lu-ge  their  colleagues  to  give  full  and 
thoughtful  study  to  this  alternative.  To  fur- 
ther this  end,  some  problem  areas  with  this 
proposal  will  be  examined  in  these  views  to 
provoke  discussion. 

One  objection  to  the  automatic  bailout 
might  be  that  once  a  Jurisdiction  Is  freed, 
it  win  be  able  to  enact  discriminatory  legis- 
lation prior  to  the  next  general  federal  elec- 
tion. This  objection  overlooks  the  fact  that 
special  coverage  could  be  relmposed  pur- 
siiant  to  5  3  in  an  action  by  either  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  an  aggrieved  person.  Also, 
to  the  extent  a  voting  change  actually  does 
result  in  a  low  minority  voter  turnout,  then 
the  Jurisdiction  will  find  Itself  covered  by 
the  burden  of  §  6  for  at  least  two  years. 

Another  argument  could  be  directed  against 
the  trigger  In  the  new  Act.  If  minorities 
vote  in  excess  of  50  percent,  there  could 
still  be  a  substantial  gap  between  minority 
and  nonminority  voter  tiu-nout  evidencing 
discrimination.  The  only  reply  to  this  argu- 
ment is  that  under  the  current  Act  as  well 
as  under  the  new  Act,  such  "exotic"  dlscrim- 
InaUon  wiU  have  to  be  remedied  by  the  case 
by  case  approach  of  5  3.  A  presumption  of 
discrimination  simply  cannot  be  Justified  In 
that  Instance  in  light  of  the  past  record 
concerning  voting  rights  before  the  Congress. 
Another  argument  that  can  be  mustered 
against  the  trigger  is  that  in  a  year  In  which 
there  is  an  unusually  low  voter  turnout,  e.g., 
1974,  the  Attorney  General  would  be  over- 


burdened. The  undersigned  members  feel  th«t 
the  voting  participation  Is  so  f\indament«l 
to  our  system  of  democracy  that  sufficient 
resources  shoiild  be  expended  to  cope  with 
such  a  situation. 

Lastly,  It  can  be  contended  that  the  new 
Act  fails  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem 
of  gerrymandering  or  at  large  elections.  Of 
course  the  Act  will  handle  these  problenn 
for  covered  Jurisdictions  Just  as  they  an 
handled  under  5  6  of  the  present  Act — even  Jf 
there  is  no  new  redlstricting.  The  problem 
area  is  when  gerrymandering  occurs  In  a  non- 
covered  Jurisdiction.  To  the  extent  a  minority 
population  feels  that  It  has  no  meanlngfi^ 
candidate  to  vote  for  it  will  fall  to  vote 
thus  triggering  the  Jurisdiction  within  two 
years;  to  the  extent  that  minorities  feel  they 
reside  In  districts  where  their  vote  will  not 
count  they  will  refuse  to  vote  and  thrig  ef- 
fectuate coverage  of  the  Jurisdiction  within 
two  years.  Also  §  3  and  private  actions  under 
the  14th  amendment  will  continue  to  exist 
as  alternatives.  Most  Importantly,  at  least 
some  remedy  will  exist  in  the  Act;  under 
present  law.  Including  the  proposal  in  HB. 
6219,  existing  gerrymandering  is  not  suscep- 
tible  to  review  in  any  Jurisdiction,  and  new 
gerrymandering  as  the  result  of  redlstricting 
Is  reviewable  only  in  the  few  Jurisdictions 
presently  covered  under  the  Act.  If  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  minorities  are  en- 
titled to  be  grouped  in  blocs  to  elect  mi- 
nority candidates,  then  a  separate  piece  of 
legislation  to  accomplish  that  end  is  appro- 
priate. The  Voting  Rights  Act  never  was  In- 
tended  to  solve  that  problem  and  it  never 
can  solve  It  to  a  greater  extent  than  Is  ac- 
complished by  this  Act. 

A  copy  of  the  amendment  is  attached  for 
the  convenience  of  our  colleagues  in  consid- 
ering this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE   OF   A   SUBSTTrUTI 
TO  H3.   6219  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WIGGINS 

In  H.R.  6219  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Voting 
Rights  Extension  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten 
years"  each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "eleven-year-and- 180-day  pe- 
riod". 

Sec.  3.  Effective  February  6,  1977. 

(a)  Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or  color 
or  national  origin,  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5  shall  apply  to  any  State  with  respect 
to  which  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  (b)  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  such  deter- 
minations have  been  made  as  a  separate  luilt, 
unless  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  brought  by  such  State 
or  subdivision  against  the  United  States  has 
determined  that  no  voting  qualification,  or 
prerequisite  to  voting  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  is  in 
effect  during  or  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
action  where  such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  does  have  or 
is  likely  to  have  the  purpose  or  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  or  national  origin: 
Provided.  That  for  purposes  of  this  section 
no  State  or  political  subdivision  shaU  be 
determined  to  have  engaged  in  the  use  of 
such  qualifications,  prereqvdsltes,  standards, 
practices,  or  procedures  for  the  purpose  or 
with  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  if 
(1)  Incidents  of  such  use  have  been  few  in 
number  and  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 
tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action,  (2) 
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the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents  has 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  their  recurrence  In  the 
future. 

"An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  shall  retain  Juris- 
diction of  any  action  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section until  two  months  following  the  next 
general  federal  election  after  the  filing  of  the 
action  and  shall  reopen  the  action  upon  mo- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  alleging  that 
such  qualifications,  prerequisites,  standards, 
practices,  or  procedures  have  been  used  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

"If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
qualifications,  prerequisites,  standards,  prac- 
tices, or  procedures  are  In  effect  or  are 
likely  to  be  effective  with  the  purpose  or 
with  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  he 
shall  consent  to  the  entry  of  such  Judgment. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  In  any  State  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  state  for  which  the  Director  of 
the  Census  determines  that  less  than  60  per- 
centum  of  the  citizens  of  voting  age  or  less 
than  50  percentum  of  the  racial  or  language 
minority  citizens  of  voting  age  voted  In  the 
most  recent  general  federal  election.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  60  days  past  the  next  general 
federal  election  after  which  time  such  pro- 
visions shall  only  apply  based  upon  deter- 
minations pertaining  to  the  most  recent 
general  federal  election  at  that  time.  The 
Director  of  the  Census  is  directed  to  make 
determinations  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible  within  60  days 
after  a  general  federal   election   is   held. 

"A  determination  or  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  section  or  under  section  6 
or  section  13  shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any 
court  and  shall  be  effective  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  phrase  'gen- 
eral federal  election'  shall  mean  any  gen- 
eral election  held  solely  or  in  part  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  or  electing  any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, presidential  elector,  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  Member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Resident  Commissioner 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  phrase 
'racial  or  languaee  minority  clltzens'  means 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  Asian 
Americans.  Alaskan  Natives,  American  In- 
dians, or  persons  of  Spanish  or  African 
heritage  as  those  terms  are  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census." 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  section  4 fa)  based  upon 
determinations  made  under  section  4(b)  are 
in  effect  shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer 
any  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
with  respect  to  voting  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion may  institute  an  action  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  such 
qualification,  prerequisite,  standard,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure  does  not  have  the  purpose 
and  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  national  origin,  and  unless 
and  until  the  court  enters  such  Judgment 
no  person  shaU  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 


for  failure  to  comply  with  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dxire :  Provided,  That  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
may  be  enforced  without  such  proceeding  If 
the  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  chief  legal  officer  or 
appropriate  official  of  such  State  or  sub- 
division to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Attorney  General  has  not  interposed  an  ob- 
jection within  sixty  days  after  such  submis- 
sion, or  upon  good  cause  shown,  to  facilitate 
an  expedited  approval  within  sixty  days  after 
such  submission,  the  Attorney  General  has 
affirmatively  indicated  that  such  objection 
will  not  be  made.  Neither  an  affirmative  in- 
dication by  the  Attorney  General  that  no 
objection  will  be  made,  nor  failure  to  object, 
nor  a  declaratory  Judgment  entered  under 
this  section  shall  bar  a  subsequent  action 
to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure. In  the  event  the  Attorney  General 
affirmatively  Indicates  that  no  objection  will 
be  made  within  the  sixty-day  period  follow- 
ing receipt  of  such  a  submission,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  reserve  the  right  to  reexam- 
ine the  submission  if  additional  information 
comes  to  his  attention  during  the  remainder 
of  the  sixty-day  period  which  would  other- 
wise require  objection  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  Any  action  under  this  section 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "fifteenth  amendment" 
each  time  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fourteenth  amendment  or  fifteenth 
amendment"; 

(2)  striking  out  "race  or  color"  each  time 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "race 
or  color  or  national  origin"; 

(3)  striking  out  "test  or  device"  each  time 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "vot- 
ing qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting"; 

(4)  striking  out  "tests  or  devices"  each 
time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
with  respect  to  voting"; 

(5)  striking  out  "except  that  neither"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  upon  good  cause 
shown  to  facilitate  an  expedited  approval 
within  sixty  days  after  such  submission,  the 
Attorney  General  has  affirmatively  indicated 
that  such  objection  will  not  be  made.  Neither 
an  affirmative  Indication  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  no  objection  will  be  made,  nor"; 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "In  the  event  the  Attorney  General  af- 
firmatively Indicates  that  no  objection  will 
t>e  made  within  the  sixty-day  period  follow- 
ing receipt  of  such  a  submission,  the  Attorney 
General  may  reserve  the  right  to  reexamine 
the  submission  if  additional  Information 
comes  to  his  attention  during  the  remainder 
of  the  sixty-day  period  which  would  other- 
wise require  objection  In  accordance  with 
this  section."; 

(7)  striking  out  "deem  appropriate"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "deem  appropriate, 
but  in  no  event  for  a  period  longer  than  two 
months  past  the  date  of  the  next  general 
federal  election  from  the  date  of  the  order 
for  any  proceeding  Instituted  after  February 
6,  1977,"; 

(8)  striking  out  "deems  necessary"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "deems  necessary,  but 
in  no  event  for  a  period  longer  than  two 
months  past  the  date  of  the  next  general  fed- 
eral election  from  the  date  of  the  order  for 
any  proceeding  Instituted  after  February  f , 
1977"; 


(9)  striking  out  "different  from  that  In 
force  or  effect  at  the  time  the  proceedings 
was  commenced",  effective  February  6,  1977; 
and 

(10)  striking  out  "Attorney  General"  the 
first  three  times  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following :  "Attorney  General 
or  an  aggrieved  person". 

Sec.  5.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Prior  to  August  6,  1975, 
no"  and  Inserting  "No"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "as  to  which  the  provisions 
of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  are  not  In  effect 
by  reason  of  determinations  made  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  this  Act."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  6.  Section  14  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  to  enforce 
the  voting  guarantees  of  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  amendment,  the  court,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs.". 

Sec.  7.  Title  n  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Congress  hereby  directs  the 
Director  of  the  Census  forthwith  to  conduct 
a  survey  to  compile  registration  and  voting 
statistics:  (I)  In  every  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  are  in  effect,  for  every  statewide 
general  election  for  Members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  after  Janu- 
ary 1, 1974;  and  (11)  in  every  State  or  political 
subdivision  on  Civil  Rights.  Such  surveys 
shall  elicit  the  race  or  color,  and  national 
origin,  of  each  person  of  voting  age  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  persons  are  registered 
to  vote  and  have  voted  In  the  elections 
surveyed. 

"(b)  In  any  survey  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  no  person  shall  be  compelled 
to  disclose  his  political  party  affiliation,  or 
how  he  voted  (or  the  reasons  therefor),  nor 
shall  any  penalty  be  Imposed  for  his  failure 
or  refusal  to  make  such  disclosures.  Every 
person  Interrogated  orally,  by  written  survey 
or  questionnaire,  or  by  any  other  means  with 
respect  to  such  Information  shall  be  fully 
advised  of  his  right  to  fail  or  refuse  to  fur- 
nish such  information  except  with  regard  to 
information  required  by  subsection  (a) ,  with 
regard  to  which  every  such  person  shall  be 
informed  that  such  Information  is  required 
solely  to  enforce  nondiscrimination  in  voting. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Census  shall,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time,  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  every  survey  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  9  and  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  13  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  apply  to  any  survey,  collection,  or  com- 
pilation of  registration  and  voting  statistics 
carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  8.  Section  11(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Columbia,"  the  following  words:  "Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,". 

Sec.  9.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "except  that  neither" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"or  upon  good  cause  shown,  to  facilitate  an 
expedited  approval  within  sixty  days  after 
such  submission,  the  Attorney  General  has 
affirmatively  indicated  that  such  objection 
will  not  be  made.  Neither  an  affirmative  indi- 
cation by  the  Attorney  General  that  no  objec- 
tion will  be  made,  nor";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
words  "failure  to  object"  a  comma;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
final   sentence    thereof    the    following:    "In 
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the  event  the  Attorney  General  afflrmatlvely 
Indicates  that  no  objection  will  be  made 
within  the  sixty-day  period  following  receipt 
of  a  submission,  the  Attorney  General  may 
reserve  the  right  to  reexamine  the  submis- 
sion if  additional  information  comes  to  his 
attention  during  the  remainder  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  which  would  otherwise  require 
objection  in  accordance  with  this  section.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  203  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 2282  of  title  28"  and  inserting  "section 
2284  of  title  28"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  Title  in  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  ni— EIGHTEEN -YEAR-OLD 
VOTING  AGE 
"Enforcement  of  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  Is 
directed  to  institute,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  .such  actions  against  States 
or  political  subdivisions.  Including  actions  for 
Injunctive  relief,  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  Implement  the  twenty-sixth 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  under  this  title,  which  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  In  accordance  with  section  2284  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  any 
appeal  shall  He  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
shall  be  tiie  duty  of  the  Judges  designated  to 
hear  the  case  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

"(b)  Whoever  shall  deny  or  attempt  to 
deny  any  person  of  any  right  secured  by  the 
twenty-sixth  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000  cr  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"DefiinUion 
"Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
'State'  includes  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  12.  Section  10  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d); 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  Inserting  "and 
section  2  of  the  twenty-fourth  amendment" 
immediately  after  "fifteenth  amendment '; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  time  It 
appears  In  subsection  (b),  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Sec.  13.  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Aot 
0*  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteenth 
amendment"  each  time  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth amendment". 

Sec.  14.  Section  2,  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  4(a),  and  sections  4(d),  5,  6,  and 
13  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "on 
account  of  race  or  color"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears "or  national  origin." 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views. 

Charles  E.  Wiggins. 
M.    Caldweli,    Bcttlek. 

CAKLOS  J.   MOORKEAD. 

Hekby  J.  Htde. 
Walter  Flowers. 
James  B.  Mann. 

Supplemental    Views    or    Messrs.    Butler, 
Kindness,    Hutchinson.    Cohen,    Moor- 
HEAO,  AND  Htde  Concerning  an  Amend- 
ment To  Strike  "Aggrieved  Person"  FKom 
Section  401  or  HJl.  6219 
Section  3  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  permits 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
to   seek    the   following   extraordinary   relief 
In  suits  pertaining  to  voting  brought  under 
any  statute  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
16th  Amendment: 

(a)    appointment   of    Federal    Examiners 


pursuant  to  §  6  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; 

(b)  suspension  of  any  voting  test  or  de- 
vice which  has  been  used  with  the  purpose 
or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color:  and 

(c)  the  court  may  remain  Jurisdiction  for 
any  amount  of  time  It  sees  fit  during  which 
time  all  voting  changes  must  be  submitted 
prior  to  their  enforcement  to  the  court  or  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  preclearance  similar  to  §  6  relief. 

While  the  special  relief  afforded  by  §  5  4,  5 
and  6  are  of  a  temporary  nature.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  stress  that  I  3  is  permanent  legisla- 
tion which  will  never  expire.  Section  3  wm 
intended  to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  15th  Amend- 
ment In  Jurisdictions  not  covered  by  the  trig- 
gering device  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  should 
future  conditions  require  him  to  do  so.  In 
fact,  the  Attorney  General  has  never  used 
5  3.' 

HJt.  6219  substantially  changes  §3:  It 
broadens  the  present  scope  of  §  3  relief  to 
embrace  the  14th  Amendment  guarantees  In 
a  suit  to  redress  the  denial  or  abridgement  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color; 
and  It  broadens  §  3  to  cover  denials  or 
abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote  In  contra- 
vention of  the  guarantees  set  forth  In  section 
4(f)(2) — (I.e.  denial  or  abridgment  of  the 
right  to  vote  because  a  person  Is  a  member  of 
a  language  minority  group  =) . 

These  changes  are  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  expansion  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
cover  language  minorities  as  set  forth  In  Sec. 
203  of  Title  n  of  the  bill;  and  they  will  stand 
or  fall  based  upon  the  fate  of  title  II. » 

Section  3  as  expanded  by  section  401  of  the 
bill,  permits  "an  aggrieved  person"  to  seek 
the  extraordinary  relief  presently  available 
only  to  the  Attorney  General.  It  does  not 
create  a  separate  cause  of  action  for  aggrieved 
persons,  but  It  does  mandate  certain  relief  be 
made  available  In  suits  pertaining  to  voting 
rights  brought  under  other  statutes.  Thus, 
any  person  who  sues  to  redress  a  violation  of 
his  voting  rights  under  a  State  or  federal 
statute '  would  qualify  as  an  "aggrieved  per- 
son" to  enable  the  court  to  give  the  extraor- 
dinary relief  available  under  §  3  which  Is  at 
present  available  only  In  a  suit  commenced 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  401  of  HJl.  6219  effectively  makes 
5  3a  miniature  voting  rights  act  that  Is  per- 
manent, available  to  any  person,  and  univer- 
sal in  scope.  This  raises  significant  questions 
of  law  and  policy  which  must  be  resolved  in 
order  to  Judge  Section  401  of  Its  merits. 

Representative  Andrew  Young  of  Georgia 
testified  that  he  thought  use  of  §  3  by  the 
Attorney  General  "would  only  tend  to  over- 
burden an  already  burdened  court  system. 
•  .  « ..  s  The  burden  Imposed  by  private  par- 
ties xislng  §  3  could  be  enormous;  courts 
could  be  tied  up  for  years  preclearlng  voting 
changes.  Alternatively,  the  burden  on  the 
Attorney  General  to  preclear  changes  on  a 
nationwide  basis  could  be  unwieldly  without 
sufficient  manpower.' 

There  are  Constitutional  reasons  why  the 
expansion  of  §  3,  as  effectuated  by  Sec.  401 
of  H.R.  6219,  must  be  rejected.  The  extraordi- 
nary remedies  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  em- 
bodied in  I  §  4,  5  and  6  were  based  upon  a  rec- 
ord of  rampant  discrimination.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  these  sections  was  upheld  In 
SOTxth  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383  U.S.  301 
(1966),  because  "Congress  felt  Itself  con- 
fronted by  an  Insidious  and  pervasive  evil" 
that  required  "sterner  and  more  elaborate" 
remedies  to  satisfy  the  clear  commands  of 
the  15th  Amendment.^  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
the  Court  did  not  pass  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  5  3  and  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  never  used  this  section  of  the  Act. 
While  it  Is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  con- 
stitutionality of  f  3  as  presently  constituted. 


the  above  record  supports  the  proposition 
that  §  3  would  be  held  unconstitutional  in- 
sofar as  it  is  extended  by  Sec.  401  of  HH. 
6219.  It  is  unthinkable  that  our  Constitu- 
tion would  tolerate  a  suit  by  a  private  per- 
son based  upon  some  future  circumstance  In 
some  random  part  of  the  country  to  result 
In  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  depend- 
ent State  of  Its  right  to  enact  voting  legisla- 
tion without  prior  approval  by  the  court  or 
the  Attorney  General.  WhUe  traditional  pow- 
ers of  equity  might  enable  a  court  to  retain 
Jurisdiction  over  a  particular  law  affecting 
the  case  before  It,  retention  of  Jurisdiction 
over  all  voting  changes  as  mandated  by  the 
statute  clearly  violates  the  provision  of  Arti- 
cle in,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  that 
courts  are  limited  to  deciding  cases  and  con- 
troversies. 

For  the  above  stated  reasons  of  policy  and 
law,  the  undersigned  Members  Introduced  an 
amendment  In  the  full  committee  to  strike 
section  401.  Although  the  amendment  failed, 
it  will  be  offered  again  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House.  It  Is  Important  to  report  that  no 
hearings  were  held  on  this  issue;  not  even 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  dared  to  recommend  such 
an  extraordinary  step. 

We  would  therefore  urge  all  Members  to 
support  an  amendment  to  strike  section  401 
of  this  bill  as  111  considered,  unwise,  and  of 
doubtful  constitutionality. 

The  undersigned  Members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views. 

M.  Caldwell  Butler. 
Thomas  N.  Kindness. 
Edward  Hutchinson. 
William  S.  Cohen. 
Carlos  J.  Moorheao. 
Henry  J.  Hyde, 
footnotes 
'^  Hearings    on    Extension    of    the    Voting 
Rights  Act  before  the  Subcomm.  on  Civil  & 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ser. 
No.  1,  at  15,  71  (1975)   [hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Hearings"  ] . 

-Section  4(f)(2)  Is  created  by  Sec.  203  of 
H.R.  6219.  The  term  "language  minorities"  Is 
defined  in  Sec.  207  of  H.R.  6219  to  mean  any 
persons  who  are  "American  Indian,  Asian 
American,  Alaskan  Natives  or  of  Spanish 
heritage." 

'The  desirability  of  including  Title  II  In 
H.R.  6219  Is  discussed  In  a  separate  Issue.  If 
Title  II,  which  Is  based  on  extending  protec- 
tion of  the  14th  Amendment  to  minorities, 
Is  adopted,  then  these  sections  should  be  in- 
corporated Into  §  3  to  afford  the  Attorney 
General  parallel  enforcement  powers  In  Ju- 
risdictions which  are  not  subject  to  the  spe- 
cial coverage  provisions  of  the  Act.  Of  course, 
5  3  allows  the  Attorney  General  to  file  suit  on 
a  nationwide  basis  In  any  State. 

•See,  e.g.,  42  U.S.C.  and  1983  (1970),  which 
creates  a  federal  civil  cause  of  action  against 
any  person  who  cai:ises  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  This  statute  en- 
compasses the  deprivation  of  voting  rights. 

"Testimony  of  Hon.  Andrew  Young,  Hear- 
ings at  71-72. 
•  See  Hearings  at  71-72,  296. 
^  South  Carolina  v.  Katsenbach,  383  U.S. 
301,  309  (1966). 

Supplemental  Views  or  Messrs.  Hyde  and 
Cohen  Concerning  Amendments  Dealing 
With  Section  11  op  the  Voting  Rights 
Act;  Supplemental  Views  of  Messrs.  Kind- 
ness, Hutchinson,  McClory,  Butler,  and 
Moorhead,  Concurring  With  Respect  to 
Division  A  Only 

Section  11  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  deals 
with  problems  of  voter  fraud.  A  minority  per- 
son  may  be  injured  by  falling  to  have  his 
vote  counted.'  Likewise  he  may  be  Injured  If 
another  person's  vote  Is  counted  more  than 
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once.  The  following  Republican  amendments 

were  offered  to  obviate  the  problem  of  voter 

fraud."  The  undersigned  Members  encourage 

their  colleagues  to  adopt  these  amendments 

when  they  are  offered  on  the  Floor  of  the 

House. 

A.  amendment  to  prohibit  voting  more  than 

ONCE    IN    A    FEOERAL    ELECTION 

Section  11  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
currently  regulates  voter  fraud  and  conspir- 
acy in  federal  elections.  Severe  criminal  pen- 
alties are  provided  to  punish  anyone  who 
knowingly  gives  false  information  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to  reg- 
ister or  vote.  But  no  federal  law  prohibits  a 
person  who  is  validly  registered  in  two  or 

I  .ore  precincts  from  voting  twice  in  a  federal 
c.ectlon. 

At  least  six  States  •'  have  no  law  prohibiting 
registration  in  more  than  one  voting  loca- 
t'on.  Thus,  a  person  residing  In  Nevada 
cj.ild  validly  register  there  and  move  to  Ar- 
)c:^nsas  where  he  could  also  validly  register 

V  'thin  30  days  without  having  to  give  up  his 
revada  registration.  If  such  a  person  were  to 

V  .te  twice  In  a  subsequent  federal  election 
no  law  would  be  violated  because  each  regis- 
tration was  procured  with  true  Information. 

This  amendment  remedies  this  gap  in  fed- 
eral law  by  prohibiting,  in  a  new  subsection 

II  le),  voting  more  than  o!ice  in  the  same  fed- 
eral election.  Of  course,  an  exception  is  made 
to  avoid  punishing  a  voter  whose  ballot  is 
invalidated  and  who  votes  again.  A  further 
exception  is  made  to  allow  the  procedure 
specified  in  section  202  where  a  person  mov- 
ing to  a  new  State  less  than  30  days  before 
an  eleslion  can  vote  by  absentee  ballot  in  his 
prior  State  even  though  he  qualifies  In  the 
new  State  for  local  elections. 

Incredibly,  this  amendment  was  voted 
down  on  partisan  lines  in  both  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  some  Members  support  a  system 
of  election  laws  that  fail  to  prohibit  voting 
more  than  once.  Hearings  need  not  be  taken 
to  Justify  curing  a  defect  so  fundamental. 
B.  amendment  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 

VOTER  fraud 

Four  ^specific  abuses  plague  the  electoral 
system  In  this  country.  First,  ballot  dis- 
semination and  tallying  Is  not  adequately 
supervised;  second,  voter  "assistance"  often 
results  in  coercion  or  Intimidation;  third,  re- 
count procedures  are  subject  to  partisan 
political  Infiuences  by  State  officials;  and 
fourth,  frivolous  challenges  to  a  person's 
registration  qualifications  to  a  person's 
him  from  voting.*  Section  11  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  treats  these  problems  on  a  theo- 
retical level  without  Implementing  practical 
solutions. 

This  amendment  embellishes  §  11  by  pro- 
viding four  remedies.  First,  to  monitor  mis- 
deeds by  election  officials,  members  of  the 
media  are  certified  and  permitted  to  observe 
the  dissemination  and  counting  of  ballots. 
Second,  to  prevent  a  precinct  captain  from 
"pulling  the  lever"  or  casting  a  vote,  no 
person  other  than  the  voter  Is  permitted  In- 
side the  voting  booth  at  any  given  time  tm- 
less  the  voter  Is  physically  unable  to  cast  a 
ballot  In  which  case  he  may  bring  in  any 
person  of  his  choice  to  assist  him.  Third,  to 
insure  that  recounts  are  resolved  promptly 
and  fairly,  a  federal  district  court  super- 
vises the  recount  and  insures  that  results 
will  be  produced  within  60  days  of  the  re- 
quest for  recount.  The  regulation  concern- 
ing when  a  recoimt  may  be  held  are  still  left 
to  State  law.  The  federal  government  will 
not  be  burdened  In  Its  supervisory  roll  un- 
less a  dispute  arises.  Fourth,  to  prevent  In- 
timidation of  voters,  frivolous  challenges  to 
registration  credentials  are  specifically  pro- 
scribed. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


These  remedies  are  needed  to  prevent 
abuses  within  the  voting  system.  We  urge 
our  colleagues  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  benefits  this  amendment  will  produce 
In  safeguarding  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
all  Americans. 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above    stated    views. 

Henry  J.  Hyde. 
William  S.  Cohen. 
The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views  expressed  in  division  A 
only. 

Thomas  N.  Kindness. 
Ejward  Hutchinson. 
Robert  McClory. 
M.  Caldwell  Butler, 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 

rOGTN'OTF.S 

'  See  generally  The  Voting  Rights  Act:  Ten 
Years  After  at  153-154.  Hearing  on  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  before  the 
Subcomwi.  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  House  Co'.-;.;.  oa  the  Judi-Hary.  r'4th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ser.  1,  Pt.  2.  at  1136-38 
(1975)  [hereinafter  reierred  to  as  -Hear- 
ings" \. 

-The  amendnsents  are  pevm.ine  sln;e  Sec. 
404  of  H.R.  6219  deals  with  S  11.  The  parlia- 
mentarian concvirs  in  the  germaneness  of 
these  amendments. 

"Arkansas,  Idaho.  Nevada.  Oklahoma,  Tex- 
as and  Washingt:  n  have  lo  specific  prohibi- 
tion against  double  voting.  Other  State  stat- 
utes are,  at  best,  amiiiguous  in  ma'.iy  instan- 
ces. 

<  See  Hearings  at  lOCC-37,  1094-95,  1132-38. 

Supplemental  Views  of  Messrs.  Kindness, 
HUTCHINSON,  Wiggins,  Butler,  Moorhead, 
Hyde,  and  Flowers  Pertaining  to  an 
Amendment  To  Permit  a  Declaratory 
Judgment  To  Be  Fined  in  a  District  Court 
Other  Than  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  cur- 
rently triggers  the  special  coverage  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  cover  any  Jurisdiction  which 
used  a  voting  test  or  device  and  In  which  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
voted  m  the  1964  or  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion. Section  5,  one  of  the  special  coverage 
provisions  triggered  by  §  4,  provides  that  all 
voting  changes  must  be  submitted  for  pre- 
clearance prior  to  their  enforcoirent  to  either 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  United  States 
Dlsrict  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
To  escape  from  the  special  coverage  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  a  Jurisdiction  must  prove  In 
an  action  for  declaratory  Judgment  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  It  has  not  used  a  voting  test 
or  device  for  the  past  ten  years  with  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 
Also  a  declaratory  Judgment  to  terminate 
the  presence  of  federal  examiners  pursuant 
to  §  13  must  be  brought  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Thus,  three  vital  aspects  of  the 
Act  Involve  the  possibility  of  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  Judgment  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Testimony  was  received  during  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  that  It  was  an  Indignity 
to  local  federal  district  courts  and  an  incon- 
venience to  covered  Jurisdictions  to  be  able 
to  bring  an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment 
only  in  the  United  States  District  Coiu-t  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.'  The  Honorable 
Daniel  R.  McLeod,  Attorney  General  of  South 
Carolina,  testified  that  his  State  has  not  sued 
to  ball  out  of  the  act  because  of  ths  high 
cost  of  litigation  and  the  additional  "xpense 
of  traveling  to  Washington,  D.C.;  he  likened 
the  present  situation  to  that  existing  In  this 
country  some  two  hundred  years  ago  when 
the  colonists  Included  In  the  Declaration  of 


Independence  a  complaint  that  the  British 
courts  were  too  far  distant  and  removed  to 
dispense  equal  Justice.^  Further  reference  was 
made  to  the  Inconvenience  of  the  forum  In- 
volving the  availability  of  witnesses  i.rd  the 
taking  of  depo:ltions:  all  of  this  was  Isid  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  the  record.' 

The  testimony  of  Attorney  General  McLeod 
was  supported  by  comparable  testimony  from 
the  Honorable  Sioue  D.  Barefield,  Member, 
Mississippi  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Barefield  testified  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  a  court  in  whirh  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  sue  for  poli".ical  reasons 
and  in  whi-'h  a  State  such  as  Mississippi 
could  not  get  a  fair  trial.'  He  aUo  verified 
the  detrimental  nature  of  the  ccst  ?-.d  In- 
convenience necessitated  by  suing  l.i  Wash- 
ington. DC."' 

Lastly,  evidence  was  subnii'ted  showl:ig 
the  ultimate  inconvenience  of  filing  suit  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Tlie  State  of  .Alaska  has 
twice  h-'d  'o  sent  Attori'^eys  o'le-fourth  of  the 
way  around  ihe  world  to  file  a  succe^fful  bail- 
out suit;  the  Cott  ity  of  Honolulu  in  tre  S'nte 
of  Hawaii  hes  •  e*  er  ende.ivored  to  '^pf?llU  the 
time  a"d  mo;i'?y  necessary  to  obtain  .i  b:  il- 
out.''  With  tic  coverage  of  the  Act  bel-  g  e.i- 
panded  by  titles  II  and  III  of  H.R  6219.  the 
time  has  come  to  end  the  waste  of  resources 
causP'l  by  the  requirement  ci  sui'.-g  or.Iv  .n 
WasM   gfo".Dr. 

An  amendme.Tt  which  was  offered  i;i  Com- 
mitte?  and  will  te  offered  again  ott  "he  Flo  r 
allow.-  Sta'e-  cr  pollti.-*pl  .subdi-iMj  s  to  file 
these  actions  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
District  Court.  Pursuant  to  existing  <;tatutes, 
28  U.S.S.  §§  1346,  1402,  suit  could  be  filed  In 
the  district  In  which  the  plaintiff  resides. 
The  amendment  also  provides  for  nritionwlde 
subpoena  power  with  leave  of  Court. 

An  amendment  to  §§  4,  5,  13,  and  14  is  nec- 
essary to  remove  an  Inconvenience  which 
presently  hinders  a  Jurisdiction's  right  to  file 
a  de?laratory  Judgment  under  the  Act.  No 
substitute  law  Is  changed  by  this  amend- 
ment; it  provides  a  mere  procedural  conven- 
ience and  should  be  adopted. 

Those  Members  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment do  so  based  on  the  assumption  that 
federal  district  court  Judges  in  the  covered 
Jurisdictions  will  be  biased  In  their  judg- 
ments and  that  the  judges  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  have  de- 
veloped a  specialized  expertise;  also  they 
feel  that  uniform  interpretations  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  will  result  from  centralizing 
all  cases  under  the  Act  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  these  contentions  have  superficial 
appeal,  analysis  of  the  actual  litigation  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  Act  leads  In- 
exorably to  the  conclusion  that  local  litiga- 
tion is  fair  and  desirable.  The  record  indi- 
cates that  of  the  10  bailout  suits  filed  in 
the  past  10  years  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  Including  the  reopening  of  one  case, 
that  only  two  judges  have  sat  four  times  and 
one  Judge  has  sat  three  times  on  the  required 
three-Judge  panels.'  Of  the  other  eleven 
Judges  who  have  sat  on  the  bench  to  decide 
these  cases,  five  have  sat  twlee  and  six  have 
sat  but  once.  Thus  no  expertise  is  In  fact 
being  developed.  Of  the  10  cases,  only  three 
resulted  In  decisions  other  than  consent  de- 
crees. Thus  one  stated  basis  for  centralizing 
litigation,  to  obviate  the  need  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  cases  around  various  parts 
of  the  country,  is  of  no  Importance  in  that 
only  three  cases  have  gone  to  trial. 

The  burden  on  States  located  far  from 
Washington,  D.C,  and  the  Inferential  asper- 
sion cast  upon  federal  Judges  residing  in 
those  States  by  withdrawing  cases  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  from  their  jurisdiction 
argue    strongly    for    the    adoption    of    this 
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•mendment.*  The  tinderslgned  Members  urge 
their  colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
on  the  Floor. 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
Above  stated  views. 

Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

EDWABO    HlTTCHINSON. 

Chables  E.  Wiggins. 
M.     Caldwzll     BTrtLKR. 
Carlos  J.  Moorreao. 
Henrt  J.  Htde. 
Walter  Flowers, 
footnotes 
^Hearings  on  the  Exte-nsion  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  before  the  Subcomm.  on  Civil  & 
CoTiatitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ser. 
No.  1,  at  590,  718  (1975)   [hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Hearings"]. 
'  See  Hearings  at  590. 
'Id. 
*  Cf.  Hearings  at  718. 

•See  Hearings  at  180-81.  The  similar  fail- 
ure of  Honolulu  to  submit  voting  changes 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  preclearance  as 
required  by  §  5  may  create  further  incon- 
venience by  providlnjg  the  basis  for  a  lawsuit 
challenging  the  enforceability  of  those 
changes. 

'  See  Hearings  at  180-81.  The  two  Judges 
who  sat  four  times,  Edgerton  and  Leventhatl, 
have  not  sat  In  the  last  four  cases  decided 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  So  even  their 
Iln:ilted  expertise  is  not  being  utilized  at 
present. 

» Aside  from  the  attorneys  from  Alaska  who 
have  twice  had  to  travel  one-fourth  of  the 
way  around  the  world  to  bail  out,  counties 
In  Arizona  and  Idaho  have  also  been  incon- 
venienced by  having  to  send  attorneys  great 
distances. 

Additional  Vixws  or  Messrs.  Kindness,  Btrr- 

Ln,  AND  Moobheao  Concernino  the  Period 

or  PuRiTT  Necessaht  To  Obtain  a  Declaba- 

TOBT   Jttdgment  To  Bail  Otrr 

Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  pres- 
ently provides  that  a  state  may  free  Itself 
trom  the  special  coverage  of  section  4  by 
flllng  a  declaratory  Judgment  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  proving  that  for  the  past  ten  years  the 
■tate  has  not  used  a  test  or  device  that  de- 
nied or  abridged  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color.  Hence  U  a  state  trans- 
gresses the  law  and  uses  a  test  or  device 
with  the  prohibited  effect,  it  must  wait  ten 
years  before  It  can  successfully  escape  the 
onerous  special  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Historically  this  "period  of  purity"  was 
originally  set  at  five  years  In  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  When  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  amended  In  1970,  proponents  sought 
to  "extend"  the  Act  by  changing  the  period 
of  purity  from  Ave  years  to  ten  years.  This 
had  the  effect  of  freezing  In  states  then  un- 
der the  Act  because  transgressions  In  1964 
wovUd  still  contaminate  the  necessary  period 
of  purity. 

In  1975  the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  again 
be  "extended"  for  five  or  ten  years.  The  pro- 
posed method  of  extension  again  lengthens 
the  period  of  purity.  While  this  will  freeze 
In  states  presently  covered  by  the  Act  by 
retaining  1964  transgressions  for  another 
Ave  or  ten  years.  It  has  the  disadvantageous 
repercussion  of  punishing  a  futvire  trans- 
gression for  fifteen  or  twenty  long  years.  For 
example,  If  Virginia  were  to  employ  a  test 
or  device  In  derogation  of  the  Act  In  1984, 
the  special  coverage  provisions  would  apply 
untU  the  turn  of  the  century. 

If  the  "ball  out"  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Butler  Is  not  adopted,  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  which  seeks  to  accomplish 
the  goal  of  extension  while  concomitantly 
retaining  a  reasonable  period  of  purity  In 


order  that  a  future  transgression  will  not 
carry  an  inordinate  penalty.  The  amendment 
provides  that  no  escape  from  the  Act  will 
be  possible  prior  to  August  6,  1980.  The 
period  of  purity  is  reduced  to  five  years.  This 
method  of  extension  was  supported  during 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  and 
should  be  adopted  as  a  superior  means  of 
effectuating  extension.  However,  such  an 
amendment  would  not  be  needed  if  Mr.  But- 
ler's amendment  gains  acceptance. 

The  undersigned  members  ascribe  to  the 
above  stated  views. 

Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

M.  Caldwell  Btttleb. 

Cablos  J.  Moobheao. 

Views  or  Messrs.  McClory,  Fish,  Hutchin- 
son, Wiggins,  Moorhead  and  Htde  Con- 
CTJBBiNO  in  Part  and  Dissentino  in  Pabt 
In  1969,  WUllam  M.  McCuUoch,  then  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, characterized  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
to  expand  Its  coverage  throughout  the  50 
states  as  one  which  provided  "a  remedy  for 
which  there  Is  no  wrong  and  leavee  grievovis 
wrongs  without  adequate  remedy."  That  crit- 
icism Is,  In  part,  applicable  to  the  bill  re- 
ported. It  provides  "a  remedy  for  which  there 
Is  no  wrong."  More  accurately,  In  this  In- 
stance, the  bill  applies  the  strongest  rem- 
edies of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  Jurisdic- 
tions whose  record  of  voting  discrimination 
Is,  In  general,  still  waiting  to  be  proved. 

In  1965,  when  Congress  first  passed  the 
Act,  the  record  of  hardcore  voting  discrimi- 
nation In  the  Jurisdictions  covered  by  the 
legislation  was  so  pervasive  that  Congress 
was  Justified  in  banning  literacy  tests  and 
devices  and  In  requiring  that  any  and  all 
changes  in  voting  laws  and  practices  In  the 
affected  areas  be  cleared  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  before  they  could  go  into  effect.  The 
Jurisdictions  covered  were  so  clearly  guilty 
that  Congress  made  the  Judgment  itself  and 
imposed  the  extraordinary  remedies.  These 
remedies  were  imposed  automatically  by  a 
"trigger"  based  upon  discrimination  borne 
out  by  statistical  Information  and  vol- 
uminous other  evidence.  There  was  no  need 
to  rely  only  on  coxirt  remedies.  That  would 
have  produced  further  delays  without  any 
advantages  to  show  for  It. 

In  1976,  in  addition  to  a  simple  extension 
of  the  existing  law,  we  are  asked  to  expand 
the  coverage  far  beyond  the  original  concept, 
or  the  concept  envisioned  when  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  given  a  5-year  extension  In 
1970.  The  new  concept  alms  to  protect  "lan- 
guage minorities."  This  expansion  of  the 
original  Voting  Rights  Act  ImpUes  that  we 
should  not  discriminate  against  "language 
minorities"  by  excluding  them  from  cover- 
age. But  before  one  Is  Induced  Into  accept- 
ing that  reasoning,  one  should  note  that 
"coverage"  In  this  context  does  not  deal  with 
the  rights  of  the  individual  voter  but  vrith 
the  remedies  Imposed  against  governments 
that  discriminate  In  voting.  Those  rights  are 
already  guaranteed  for  all  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. What  the  Voting  Rights  Act  addresses 
in  Its  pertinent  provisions  Is  the  Imposition 
of  remedes  for  violations  of  those  rights- 
violations  which  Congress  finds  have  occurred 
In  fact. 

As  with  any  remedy,  its  application  must 
be  Justified.  We  don't  provide  welfare  pay- 
ments to  all  because  some  are  poor;  we  don't 
prescribe  medicine  for  all  because  some  are 
sick;  we  don't  put  everyone  In  Jail  because 
some  commit  crimes. 

Thus  before  Congress  decides  whether  ad- 
ditional Jurisdictions  should  be  subjected  to 
mandatory  remedies  such  as  preclearance.  It 
should  determine  whether,  at  least  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  the  Jurisdictions  to  be  cov- 
ered have  engaged  in  discrimination  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  should  presume  that  their 
future  voting  laws  and  practices  are  so  con- 


stitutionally suspect  that  any  such  laws  and 
practices  should  be  void  until  cleared  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or  the 
U.S.  District  Court  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
the  effect  that  not  until  such  preclearance  li 
complied  with,  may  any  such  laws  or  prac- 
tices be  enforced. 

Although  that  argument  is  made,  the  case 
Is  not.  The  record  simply  does  not  support 
the  expansion  of  coverage  to  Include  the 
additional  Jurisdictions  contemplated  by 
Title  n  of  the  bill.  There  Is  evidence  of  some 
acts  of  bard-core  discrimination  In  a  few  of 
the  Jurisdictions  contemplated.  But  whether 
the  evidence  In  those  counties  Is  sufficient  to 
Justify  the  imposition  of  remedies  such  as 
preclearance  even  where  they  occiured  la 
debatable.  But  certainly  that  evidence  can- 
not Justify  coverage  of  other  Jurisdictions. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  an  escape 
clause  be  provided  for  Jurisdictions  that  have 
not  discriminated  In  the  past  but  that  are 
included  within  the  formula  for  expanded 
coverage.  But  although  escape  Is  authorized, 
it  is  in  fact  precluded.  For  in  order  to  escape! 
a  Jurisdiction  must  show  that  as  far  back  as 
1972  It  adc^ted  an  affirmative  action  plan  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  Uliteracy  In  the  Eng- 
lish  language  by  providing  election  materials 
also  in  the  language  of  any  single  "language 
minority  group"  comprising  5  per  cent  at 
more  of  the  voting  age  population  in  the 
Jurisdiction.  Failure  to  have  provided  ballots 
and  all  other  electoral  information  and  ma- 
terials in  the  language  of  the  "language  mi- 
nority group"  prevents  the  affected  State  or 
political  subdivisions  from  escaping.  And 
since  it  is  already  known  that  the  contem- 
plated Jurisdictions  did  use  only  English, 
their  escape  while  authorized  is,  In  fact,  fore- 
closed. 

Congress  should  pause  before  it  Imposes 
such  extraordinary  remedies  without  re- 
course. The  Committee  unfortunately  re- 
jected an  amendment  that  would  have  been 
tailor-made  to  the  problem  of  discrimination 
against  cognizable  ethnic  groups.  Rather 
than  impose  extraordinary  remedies  directly 
the  amendment  would  have  made  them  avail- 
able against  a  Jurisdiction  that  a  federal 
court  found  on  the  basis  of  the  record  to 
merit  the  application.  Moreover,  the  lawsuit 
could  have  been  brought  by  an  aggrieved 
person  or  by  the  Attorney  General.  In  view 
of  the  doubtful  record  generally  it  seems 
vastly  preferable  to  call  on  the  courts  to  SOTt 
out  which  Jurisdictions,  If  any,  deserve  the 
coverage  provided  by  Title  II,  and  which  do 
not. 

By  rejecting  this  approach  to  the  problem 
for  those  areas  with  significant  "minority 
language"  populations  the  Committee  has 
insured  the  overly  broad  application  of  ex- 
traordinary remedies.  In  fairness  to  the 
Committee,  it  should  be  recognized  that  It 
rejected  an  amendment  to  impose  the  extra- 
ordinary remedies  on  every  State  and  sub- 
division. Such  an  amendment  would  have 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Act  who  believe  that  overbreadth  will 
undo  the  Act  either  by  building  up  a  reac- 
tion to  the  Act  In  areas  where  the  Act's  ap- 
plication makes  no  sense  or  by  inducing  the 
Attorney  General  to  ignore  "covered"  Juris- 
dictlons  that  have  no  history  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

It  does  the  Act  little  credit  that  certain 
New  England  towns  covered  by  the  Act  com- 
pletely Ignore  the  Act's  requirements  with 
the  acqiUescence  of  the  Attorney  General. 
To  multiply  those  Instances  unnecessarily 
breeds  contempt  for  the  rule  of  law — and 
the  Act  In  question.  It  should  not  go  un- 
noticed that  a  very  unusual  alliance  favors 
expanding  the  coverage  to  Jurisdictions  with 
6  per  cent  "lang:uage  mlnorlee."  For  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Act  know  full  well  what  they 
are  doing.  To  apply  "remedies  for  which 
there  are  no  wrongs"  Is  to  discredit  the~Xct. 
We  believe  that  the  Act  b*  extended.  But 
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^  do  not  believe  that  the  record  has  been 
niade  to  Justify  the  expanded  coverage  pro- 
posed in  Title  II  of  the  bill.  We  believe  that 
tbe  Act's  remedies  should  be  made  available 
In  any  Jurisdiction  not  already  covered  where 
the  evidence  adduced  in  federal  court  war- 
rants coverage  for  such  Jurisdiction. 

As  Members  of  this  body  we  must  discern 
and  distinguish.  All  that  Is  done  In  the 
name  of  a  cause — any  cause,  no  matter  how 
noble — is  not  necessarily  right.  We  support 
the  Act  but  not  its  misapplication.  We  do 
go  out  of  respect  for  the  cause  and  out  of 
re^ct  for  the  law. 

Robert  McClory, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
Edwabd   Hutchinson, 
Charles  E.  Wiggins. 
Cablos  J.  Moobhead, 
Henby  J.  Hyde. 

Sepabate  Views  of  Mb.  Ashbbook 

I  oppose  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Extension  of  the  1965  act 
at  this  time  can  be  construed  only  as  a  puni- 
tive measure  directed  at  the  southern  states. 
These  states  are  placed  In  a  Catch  22  situa- 
tion which  makes  it  Impossible  for  them  to 
extricate  themselves  from  coverage  regardless 
of  what  they  do  because  discrimination  will 
always  be  Inferred. 

The  clear  pattern  of  legislative  overkill  is 
shown  in  the  effort  to  extend  coverage  to  al- 
leged abuses  In  new  areas.  It  would,  under 
the  pretext  of  assuring  non-EngUsh  speaking 
minorities  their  voting  rights.  Interfere  with 
state  election  procedures  which  could  arbi- 
trarily be  considered  wrong  simply  because  of 
voter  disinterest  which  in  no  way  relates  to 
legal  procedures  or  restrictions.  Their  disin- 
terest could  be  rewarded  by  federal  Interven- 
tion. It  presumes  discrimination  wherever 
there  might  be  apathy  or  voter  disinterest. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  extended  and  ex- 
panded by  the  Judiciary  Committee  majority, 
would  without  proven  Justification  under- 
mine the  basic  right  of  local  governments  to 
govern  themselves  as  provided  in  oiu:  Consti- 
tution. It  would  deny  local  Jurisdictions  the 
basic  right  to  make  a  wide  range  of  decisions 
and  actions  because  of  possible  consequences 
to  minorities  within  their  Jurisdiction.  It  was 
astounding  to  hear  questions  raised  In  com- 
mittee debate  on  this  bill  as  to  local  actions 
such  as  annexation,  deannexation,  the  estab- 
lishment and  location  of  voting  booths  and 
the  printing  of  voter  information  by  local 
Jurisdictions. 

If  this  bill  passes  as  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, I  predict  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  local  Jurisdictions  would  not 
have  their  basic  right  to  annex  or  deannex 
to  municipalities  If  It  would  change  racial 
balance  without  first  coming  to  Washington 
or  having  the  question  resolved  by  a  federal 
court. 

It  treats  English  speaking  citizens  as  first 
class  citizens  and  Infers  a  second  class  status 
on  non-English  speaking  citizens,  an  affront 
to  them. 

Basic  to  our  consideration  Is  whether 
Southern  states  should  ever  be  released  from 
their  bondage  to  this  Act.  If  the  bUl  has  merit 
10  years  after  its  enactment,  it  should  be 
made  uniform  in  Its  application  to  all  50 
states.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  1965 
act  was  represented  at  the  time  as  a  tempo- 
rary federal  intervention  in  traditional  states 
rights  areas  on  a  limited  basis.  This  bill  dis- 
avows that  original  legislative  intent  and 
seeks  broad  new  areas  to  support  a  federal  In- 
vasion of  state  and  local  prerogatives.  It 
should  be  rejected. 


Both  the  legal  and  political  arguments 
for  rejecting  Section  5  were  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Justice  Black  In  his  dissenting  opinion 
In  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383  U.S. 
301,  356-62  (1966).  His  eloquent  views,  re- 
produced in  part  in  the  supplemental  views 
concerning  the  bailout  amendment,  still 
ring  true  today.  If  the  power  reserved  to  the 
states  by  the  Constitution  means  anything 
It  means  that  the  states  do  not  have  to  come, 
hat  in  hand,  to  Washington  to  receive  prior 
approval  of  their  laws  or  even  a  proposed 
amendment  in  a  state's  Constitution  from  a 
federal  court  or  the  Attorney  General,  all  of 
whom  are  appointed,  not  elected,  officials. 

In  their  zeal  to  redress  certain  wrongs,  the 
drafters  of  this  section  have  forgotten  that 
the  federal  government  did  not  create  the 
states  In  this  Republic,  the  states  created 
the  federal  government.  It  Is  singularly  ap- 
propriate In  the  Bicentennial  season  that 
we  remind  ourselves  of  this  basic  truth. 

The  views  adopted  by  those  who  support 
the  requirement  of  a  sovereign  state  pre- 
clearlng  Its  election  laws  with  appwinted 
officials  in  Washington  reduces  these  sover- 
eign states  to  mere  administrative  districts 
of  the  federal  government.  As  wais  eloquently 
pointed  out  by  Congressman  Wiggins,  this 
Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  what  can  be 
agreed  Is  a  desirable  goal.  This  Is  especially 
so  when  the  desirable  ends  of  this  Act  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  remaining  remedies 
In  the  Act  that  are  not  violative  of  our 
Constitution. 

Government,  like  nature,  abhors  a  vac- 
uum, and  the  failure  of  some  states  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  providing  equal  access 
to  the  electoral  process  developed  the  ex- 
cuse and  nourished  the  temptation  for  the 
federal  government  to  encroach  on  matters 
that  are  historically  and  Constitutionally 
within  the  sole  Jurisdiction  of  state  legis- 
latures. But  this  does  not  excuse  our  en- 
courtigement  of  legislation  destructive  of 
our  whole  federal  system. 

Surely  we  have  a  duty  to  breathe  life  Into 
the  16th  Amendment  as  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  certainly  does.  But  In  doing  so,  must 
we  embalm  the  10th  Amendment? 

There  is  no  basis  In  reason  or  law  for  Sec- 
tion 5  to  remain  In  this  Act.  On  the  Floor 
of  the  House  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  repeal  this  section.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  amendment, 
thus  restoring  the  states  to  the  position  that 
Is  Indispensably  theirs  If  we  are  to  retain  a 
federalist  system  of  government. 

Henrt  J.  Htde. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  would  like  to  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 


Additional  Sttfplemental  Views  of 

Hon.  Hznxt  J.  Htde 

After  reviewing  the  entire  structure  of  the 

Voting  Rights  Act  I  have  concluded  that 

Section  5  of  that  Act  must  be  deleted  as  a 

matter  of  policy  and  as  a  matter  of  law. 


PROCEDURE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  ask  a  procedural  question 
of  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

I  note  from  the  whip  notice  that  It  is 
expected  that  the  Senate  will  take  up 
on  tomorrow  and  Saturday  five  appro- 


priations bills  and  that  time  agreements 
have  been  entered  Into  on  most  of  the 
measures.  I  have  no  concern  about  the 
time  limitations.  I  do  have  some  con- 
cern, however,  as  to  whether  the  Senate 
will  have  adequate  time  to  consider  these 
bills  individually.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
time  on  the  floor,  but  whether  there  vrtll 
be  enough  elapsed  time  between  the 
availability  of  the  committee  reports, 
which  need  to  be  studied,  and  the  time 
the  measures  will  be  called  up  for  action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  leadership,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
committee  reports  are  available.  I  cannot 
answer  the  question  at  the  moment. 

The  State-Justice  appropriation  bill, 
for  example,  was  just  reported  by  the  full 
committee  today.  Some  of  the  other  ap- 
propriation bills  have  been  out  and  on 
the  calendar  for  various  periods  of  time. 

These  agreements  have  been  entered 
into  after  consultation  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  respective  subcommittees  and 
the  ranking  members  thereon  and  with 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have  no 
concern  about  the  time  agreements  or 
the  time  limitations  once  the  bill  is  called 
up.  My  only  concern  is  whether  we  will 
have  adequate  time  to  study  the  measure 
Involved,  because  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  are  in  each  of  these  appropriation 
bills. 

The  committee  reports  on  the  first 
three  measures — H.R.  8365,  H.R.  8561, 
and  H.R.  8597 — were  not  available  at 
noon  today,  but  they  are  available  now. 
The  other  two,  of  course,  are  not  yet 
available. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  HUD  ap- 
propriation bill,  I  think,  came  on  after 
the  three  to  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator referred.  I  cannot  say  whether  or 
not  the  committee  report  is  available. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  check  with  the 
chief  counsel  of  the  committee  to  see  that 
every  effort  is  made  to  expedite  the  avail- 
ability of  the  reports  on  all  these  bills. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  call  up  the 
transportation  appropriation  bill,  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation  bill 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  it  is  in- 
tended, if  the  Senate  completes  action 
on  the  voting  rights  bill  today.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  proceed 
with  these  bills  as  they  are  listed  and  in 
the  order  stated.  Sometimes  problems 
arise,  and  we  have  to  shift  the  positions 
of  certain  measures,  based  on  the  con- 
venience of  the  managers  of  the  bill  and 
the  ranking  members.  But  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  be  advised  at  this  moment,  this  is 
still  the  pecking  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  VOrXNO 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6219)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
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extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    790 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  790.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  for 
nlmself  and  Mr.  Fannin,  propose  an  amend- 
ment numbered  790. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

•Sec.  102.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  4  the 
following  new  section : 

"  'Sec.  4A.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  provisions  cf  sections 
4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  after  November  1. 
1976,  not  apply  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division which  (1)  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines has  not  maintained  after  Novem- 
ber 1,  1976,  any  test  or  device,  and  with 
respect  to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus determines  that  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein 
were  registered  on  November  1,  1976,  or  in 
any  Presidential  election  year  thereafter,  and 
that  more  than  50  per  centum  of  such  per- 
sons voted  In  the  Presidential  election  cf 
November  1976.  or  in  any  Presidential  elec- 
tion thereafter."  ". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  102" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  103". 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "were"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "are". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "1972"'  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  strike  out  "provided" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "provides,  on  and 
after  November  1,  1976.". 

On  page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  will  not 
use  all  the  time  that  is  allotted  to  me.  I 
believe  we  can  bring  this  matter  to  an 
early  vote,  because  my  amendment  is 
similar  in  some  respects  to  others  that 
have  been  offered.  Many  of  the  argu- 
ments have  been  made. 

However,  I  do  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  consider  the  merit  of  what  we  pro- 
pose here,  and  consider  it  in  a  serious 
way.  There  has  been  too  much  of  a  ten- 
dency here  for  people  not  to  look  into 
the  substance  of  these  amendments  but 
simply  to  vote  for  tabling  motions,  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  clean  bill  and  keep 
the  bill  out  of  conference.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  proper  way  to  legislate.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  some  serious  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  every 
Senator  supports  the  goal  which  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  individuals,  as 
States,  and  as  a  nation,  we  must  guar- 
antee to  every  American  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  right  to  vote.  To  do  other- 


wise would  be  to  violate  the  democratic 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  We  are  not  arguing  over 
whether  to  protect  the  basic  rights  of 
Americans,  but  how  best  to  do  it. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  it  was  considered  an 
extraordinary  measure  which  was  justi- 
fied by  extraordinary  circumstances.  In 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach  (383  U.S. 
301,  334  (1966) ) ,  which  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted: 

This  may  have  been  an  uncommon  exercise 
of  congressional  power,  as  South  Carolina 
contends,  but  the  Court  has  recognized  that 
exceptional  conditions  can  justify  legislative 
measures  not  otherwise  appropriate. 

The  remedies  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
indeed  represent  "An  uncommon  exer- 
cise of  congressional  power."  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can,  in  certain  cases, 
send  examiners  and  poll  watchers  to 
oversee  voter  registration  and  elections 
in  a  covered  jurisdiction.  Furthermore, 
before  implementing  any  voting  law 
changes,  a  covered  area  must  first  seek 
approval  from  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  U.S.  district  court  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

In  providing  a  system  for  application 
of  these  stringent  and  unusual  remedies. 
Congress  determined  that  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  which  maintained 
a  "test  or  device"  on  November  1,  1964, 
and  had  less  than  50  percent  of  its  vot- 
ing age  population  registered  and  voting 
would  be  covered. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  extension  of 
tho  present  law,  we  are  considering  ad- 
ditional provisions  to  include  areas  with 
considerable  language  minority  popula- 
tions. 

To  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
cern is  not  with  wh.it  this  bill  seeks  to 
do,  but  how  it  seeks  to  do  it.  Passage  of 
this  bill  as  written  will  continue  the  pres- 
ent coverage  of  only  six  States  and  part 
of  a  seventh  State,  as  well  as  several 
counties  throughout  the  country.  Most 
of  these  areas  have  already  been  subject 
to  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
for  10  years.  To  subject  these  jurisdic- 
tions to  another  decade  of  Federal  inter- 
vention without  reassessing  their  need 
for  coverage  is  unjust  and  unwarranted. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  sparse  and  conflicting  statis- 
tical information  upon  which  we  pro- 
pose to  cover  several  new  areas  under  the 
language  minority  section.  The  extra- 
ordinary remedies  contained  in  the  act 
are  too  severe  to  be  applied  before  we 
are  sure  of  the  facts. 

For  these  reasons,  I  propose  to  amend 
this  bill  to  provide  that  its  coverage  con- 
tinue as  is  until  after  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election.  At  that  time,  any  ju- 
risdiction which  maintained  no  test  or 
device  on  November  1,  1976,  and  had  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  pop- 
ulation registered  and  voting  in  the 
Presidential  election,  could  be  excluded 
from  coverage. 

Likewise,  if  any  area  otherwise  eligible 
for  coverage  should  fail  to  meet  these 
requirements,  they  would  remain  or  be- 
come covered.  ThLs  status  would  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  eligible  areas  through 


each  Presidential  election  covered  by 
this  7-year  extension. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  would  not  affect  the  spe- 
cial remedies  or  preclearance  sections. 
It  is  directed  only  to  the  application  of 
the  ace  as  reflected  in  section  4.  I  sup- 
port this  change  because  I  feel  it  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  inconsistenci  5 
which  have  been  inherent  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  act  since  1964. 

I'ime  and  again.  Congress  has  refused 
to  apply  the  Voting  Rights  Act  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  My  amendment  seeks  ta 
balance  this  inequity  by  allowing  covered 
jurisdictions  to  "bail-out"  based  on  com- 
pliance with  the  same  tests  which  caused 
them  to  be  "triggered  in." 

Shifting  our  focus  from  past  trans- 
gressions to  present  practices  will  result 
in  a  more  equitable  and  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  voter 
discrimination. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  which 
has  been  made  for  including  the  entire 
State  of  Texas  under  coverage  of  the 
voting  rights  act.  During  House  action 
on  this  bill,  Texas  was  cited  as  the  prime 
example  of  the  need  to  expand  coverage 
to  areas  with  a  minority  language  popu- 
lation exceeding  5  percent.  Texas  has  a 
statewide  Spanish-speaking  population 
of  16.4  percent  of  our  254  counties,  103 
have  Spanish-speaking  populations  of 
less  than  5  percent. 

In  1974,  voter  registration  figures  in 
counties  with  over  50  percent  Spanish 
surnamed  show  72  percent  were  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Statewide  registration 
stood  at  75  percent,  and  in  those  coun- 
ties with  less  than  5  percent  Spanish 
surnamed,  79  percent  were  registered  to 
vote.  Let  mo  add  here,  Mr.  President, 
that  Texas  uses  a  post  card  voter  regis- 
tration procedure  which  is  one  of  the 
most  liberal  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  very  easy,  indeed,  to  register  to 
vote  in  Texas. 

On  the  average,  in  counties  with  over 
50  percent  Spanish-speaking,  48  percent 
of  the  officials  are  Mexican  Americans. 
This  might  vary  from  county  to  county. 
In  some  counties,  it  would  be  90  percent; 
in  some  counties,  perhaps  100  percent. 

I  think  I  know  of  some  counties  in 
south  Texas  in  which  there  are  no  Anglo 
office  holders  in  county  offices.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  include  school  board  mem- 
bers or  municipal  offices  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  boost  this  figure  even 
higher. 

These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  There  have  been  inci- 
dents, documented  in  several  court  de- 
cisions, of  voter  discrimination  in  our 
State.  I  expect  there  are  few,  if  an'-. 
States  which  could  produce  a  perfect 
record  in  this  regard.  Such  transgres- 
sions are  a  blatant  violation  of  individual 
rights  and  certainly  not  a  past  to  b3 
proud  of.  I  personally  have  worked  verv 
hard  to  improve  business  opportunities 
for  Mexican  Americans,  and  to  strength- 
en and  to  expand  bilingual  education 
programs.  Additionally,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  is 
aware,  I  cosponsored  the  Bilingual 
Courts  Act,  which  recently  passed  the 
Senate.  By  virtue  of  positive  Federal  ac- 
tion in  these  areas,  I  believe  we  can  fa- 
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cilitate  the  concept  of  providing  equal 
opportunity  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

More  recently,  our  State  legislature 
has  also  taken  specific  action  to  correct 
oast  abuses  of  voting  rights.  For  ex- 
ample, Texas  has  a  law  providing  for 
bilingual  registration  and  election  ma- 
terials in  every  county  with  5  percent  or 
more  Spanish-speaking  population.  In 
addition  to  our  post  card  registration 
system  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  we 
also  provide  "roving"  deputy  registrars 
to  encourage  voter  registration. 

Texas  has  established  new  procedures 
and  penalties  to  prevent  voter  coercion 
a:id  intimidation.  We  have  our  own  pro- 
gr  .m  providing  for  inspectors  to  super- 
vi.-e  and  election — and  these  inspectors, 
I  might  add,  may  be  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  or  upon  petition  of  15 
0:  more  citizens. 

The  Texas  election  code  has  been  re- 
vised to  conform  with  various  court  de- 
cisions, constitutional  amendments  and 
related  statutes.  Precinct  sizes,  particu- 
larly ip  rural  areas,  are  being  reduced  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  traveling  long 
distances  to  vote.  Finally,  extensive  voter 
education  programs  will  be  available  to 
the  various  political  subdivisions  at  elec- 
tion time.  Many  of  the  features  I  have 
just  outlined,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
available  to  voters  in  other  States. 

Based  on  the  previous  facts  and  sta- 
tistics, it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent and  degree,  if  any,  to  which  discrim- 
ination is  practiced.  I  think  this  point 
has  been  stressed  on  several  occasions, 
most  notably  in  the  testimony  of  Stanley 
Pottinger  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights,  and  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Pottinger 's  statement: 

In  light  of  the  other  remedies  available 
and  in  light  of  the  stringent  nature  of  the 
special  provisions,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  concluded  that  the  evidence  does  not 
require  expansion  based  on  the  record  cur- 
rently before  us. 

Also,  indicative  of  the  dearth  of  fac- 
tual information  is  the  language  con- 
tained in  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  entitled  "The  Voting 
Rights  Act  10  Years  After."  In  that  re- 
port the  Commission  concluded  that — 

The  lack  of  data  on  election  of  other  mi- 
norities precludes  drawing  strong  conclusions 
about  their  political  success. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  we  sim- 
ply do  not  have  all  the  facts  here.  We  do 
not  have  accurate  uniform  statistics  de- 
fining how,  where,  and  to  what  extent 
the  voting  rights  of  language  minorities 
are  denied.  While  we  cannot  be  deaf  to 
any  legitimate  charges  of  discrimination, 
I  r.m  convinced,  based  upon  available  in- 
formation, that  we  should  not  subject 
jurisdictions  to  the  extraordinary  re- 
quirements of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  un- 
til we  have  given  them  a  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate, by  performance,  their  own 
capabilities  in  this  area. 

In  1965,  when  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
became  effective,  those  jurisdictions 
which  could  prove  the  absence  of  dis- 
criminatory tests  or  devices,  and  over 
50  percent  registered  and  voting,  were 
excluded.  My  amendment  merely  seeks 
to  give  this  same  opportunity  to  all  juris- 
dictions in  1976. 


I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment  does  nothing  to  eliminate 
the  act  itself.  Furthermore,  whether  cov- 
ered or  not,  any  jurisdiction  could  be 
subject  to  an  action  under  section  3  of 
the  act.  This  section  allows  the  Attorney 
General  to  send  in  Federal  examiners 
and  require  preclearance  based  on  a 
finding  of  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  would  also  allow  an  ag- 
grieved person  to  bring  suit  and  adds  the 
guarantees  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  a  num- 
ber of  States,  my  own  included,  have  en- 
acted substantial  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. Some  of  these  laws  are  pretty  stiff 
medicine.  I  think  we  should  give  this 
medicine  a  chance  to  work  before  we  re- 
sort to  major  surgery. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
need. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment?  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  let  me  complete  my  statement 
and  then  make  It? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out  some  of  the  inequities  of  the 
pending  legislation  and  he  has  told  the 
Senate  the  effect  it  will  have  on  his  State 
of  Texas  and  why  he  believes  it  to  be  an 
unjust  and  inequitable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  comment  so  far  as  the 
State  of  Virginia  is  concerned. 

In  1961,  4  years  before  this  law's  orig- 
inal enactment,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  specifically  stated  its  con- 
clusion that  the  State  of  Virginia  did  not 
practice  discrimination  In  its  voting 
process. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  document 
filed  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  dated 
September  9,  1961.  It  Is  a  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  page  22  of  that  report,  and  bear  in 
mind  this  was  1961,  4  years  before  the 
enactment  of  the  so-called  voting  rights 
legislation,  the  Commission  report  said 
this,  and  I  now  quote  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission: 

The  absence  of  complaints  to  the  Commis- 
sion, actions  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
private  litigation,  or  other  indications  of 
discrimination,  have  led  the  Commission  to 
conclude  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  deterrent  effect  of  the  poll  tax — which  does 
not  appear  generally  to  be  discriminatory 
upon  the  basis  of  race  or  color — Negroes  now 
appear  to  encounter  no  significant  racially 
motivated  Impediments  to  voting  In  4  of  the 
12  Southern  States:  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  on  p"s:e  1^2  of  that 
same  report  there  is  this  statement: 

In  three  States,  Louisiana  (where  there 
Is  substantial  discrimination),  Louisiana 
(where  there  is  some) ,  and  Virginia  (where 
there  appears  to  be  none) . 

And  there  again  the  second  time  in 
that  report  it  states  that  there  is  no  dis- 


crimination, there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  again 
the  members  of  that  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission of  1961.  The  chairman  was  John 
A.  Hannah,  vice  chairman  was  Robert 
G.  Storey;  the  other  members  were  Er- 
win  N.  Griswold,  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
Robert  S.  Rankin,  and  Spotswood  W. 
Robinson  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  mention,  in 
passing,  that  Mr.  Spotswood  W.  Robin- 
son III  is  a  Virginian,  he  is  a  native  of 
Richmond,  Va.;  he  is  a  black;  he  is  now 
a  Federal  judge.  He  knew  in  1961  the 
conditions  in  Virginia  and,  of  course,  he 
knows  the  conditions  now.  So  I  think 
it  totally  unjust  to  include  Virginia  in 
this  act  when  there  has  been  no  evidence 
whatsoever  to  substantiate  any  charge 
of  discrimination  in  voting. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  while  the 
act  provides  for  the  assignment  of  Fed- 
eral registrars  and  examiners  in  the 
covered  jurisdiction,  no  such  individuals 
have  ever  been  sent  into  Virginia. 

Why  then,  if  Virginia  has  not  dis- 
criminated against  any  of  her  citizens  in 
voting,  and  does  not  now,  and  if  there  is 
no  purpose  shown  by  application  to  this 
State,  why  is  it  Virginia  must  be  sub- 
jected to  this  act  for  another  7  to  10 
years? 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  pre- 
clearance, the  method  by  which  this  act 
rims  roughshod  over  State  sovereignty. 

Mr.  President,  this  law — as  presently 
written  and  enforced — requires  the 
covered  States  and  their  local  political 
subdivisions  to  submit  evei-y  law  per- 
taining to  voting  and  franchise,  which 
has  already  been  enacted  by  due  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  for  his  prior  approval. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats.  Staff  members  will 
take  their  seats  or  withdraw. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Those 
laws — whatever  they  may  be  and  how- 
ever proper  or  necessary — cannot  be  im- 
plemented until  the  Attorney  General 
condescends  to  grant  his  approval,  or 
until  the  State  comes  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  pleads  for  leave  to  implement  its 
own  enactment. 

This  applies,  mind  you.  only  to  covered 
jurisdictions.  Again,  covered  jurisdic- 
tions are  those  areas  which  had  a  test 
or  device  in  1964  and  under  50  percent 
voter  turnout — nothing  more.  I  empha- 
size "nothing  more." 

What  this  legislation,  in  fact,  has  done 
is  to  subject  the  State  of  Virginia, 
against  which  no  charge  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  voting  process  has  ever  been 
substantiated  under  this  act,  to  sub- 
servience to  Federal  bureaucrats. 

In  the  past  9  years,  Virginia  has  sub- 
mitted its  statutory  enactments  for  prior 
approval  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  More  than  410  acts  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  involving  over 
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2,200  separate  changes  In  Virginia  law 
have  been  submitted. 

In  addition,  Virginia's  Constitution 
has  been  submitted  twice  and  every 
coimty  reapportionment  plan  has  been 
submitted — and  none  could  be  imple- 
mented until  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral approved,  although  they  had  been 
duly  considered  and  passed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  and  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  in  the  case  of  the  Virginia 
Constitution,  ratified  by  a  plebescite  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  penalties  of  pre- 
clearance  are  so  far-reaching  they  are 
staggering  to  consider. 

Preclearance  does  not  just  mean  the 
consideration  of  incidental  changes  in 
the  way  ballots  are  printed,  or  whether  a 
jurisdiction  will  change  from  hand  bal- 
lots to  voting  machines. 

It  means  the  review  by  the  Federal 
Attorney  General  of  every  political  re- 
apportionment that  takes  place  in  the 
State.  The  Attorney  General  has  abso- 
lute control  over  reapportionment  in  the 
6  States  covered  In  their  entirety  by  this 
act. 

And  this  is  why  the  supporters  of  this 
act  have  been  so  anxious  to  extend  it 
for  10  years  and  only  reluctantly  agreed 
to  a  7-year  extension. 

That  is  not  exactly  a  correct  state- 
ment, because  they  did  not  agree.  They 
were  outvoted  by  the  Senate  in  that  par- 
ticular case. 

The  decennial  census  of  1980  will  pro- 
vide the  statistical  basis  for  the  recon- 
sideration of  every  political  boundary  In 
this  Nation. 

In  the  State  of  Virginia,  there  are  95 
counties,  41  independent  cities,  and  189 
incorporated  towns. 

The  Federal  Attorney  General — not 
the  people  of  Virginia — will  have  com- 
plete control  over  every  magisterial 
boundary  in  every  county;  over  every 
city  coimcil  ward,  in  every  city;  and  over 
every  town  council  district  in  every  town. 
The  Attorney  General  wUl  control  the 
determination  of  every  legislative  dis- 
trict to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates — 
there  are  52 — and  each  of  the  40  sena- 
torial districts  of  the  Virginia  State 
Senate. 

Of  coiirse,  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  also  control  the  boundaries  on 
Virginia's  10  congressional  districts.  And 
this  will  now  last,  Mr.  President,  through 
the  97th  Congress. 
The  date  will  be  1982. 
And  the  people  of  Virginia  will  not 
have  had  control  of  these  basic  func- 
tions of  government  for  17  years. 

The  Impact  upon  the  political  process 
of  a  State  is  staggering.  But  more  than 
that  it  is  wrong. 

The  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Federal  bureaucrats,  rather  than  in  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

I  say  It  is  a  tragic  perversion  of  our 
constitutional  guarantees. 

It  is  this  gross  perversion  of  our  Fed- 
eral-State partnerships,  as  embodied  in 
our  Constitution,  which  caused  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  to  remark  in  his  dissent  In 
South  Carolina  against  Katzenbach,  the 
first  case  challenging  the  act's  consti- 
tutionality: 


I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  Inevit- 
able effect  of  any  such  law  which  forces  any 
one  of  the  States  to  entreat  Federal  authori- 
ties in  far  away  places  for  approval  of  local 
laws  before  they  can  become  effective  Is  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  State  or 
States  treated  in  this  way  are  little  more 
than  conquered  provinces. 

Mr.  President,  this  act  is  an  indignity 
to  the  Integrity  of  each  covered  State, 
its  duly-elected  legislators  and  to  the 
people  who  elected  them.  It  presumes 
that  the  targeted  States  have  committed 
unpardonable  sins  and  actual  statutory 
crimes — which  will  be  perpetrated  as 
soon  as  this  law  lapses  and  the  Federal 
boot  is  lifted. 

This  legislation — as  it  was  conceived 
and  as  it  is  being  extended — is,  in  truth, 
not  committed  so  much  to  its  lofty  pur- 
poses as  it  is  to  the  continuation  of  "the 
imfinished  second  reconstruction." 

Those  are  not  my  words,  Mr.  President, 
they  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  principal 
supporters  of  extending  this  legislation. 

The  people  of  Richmond  have  not  had 
an  opportimity  to  vote  in  councilmanic 
elections  since  November  1970.  The  bien- 
nial elections  were  specifically  enjoined 
in  1972  and  1974. 

In  addition,  in  1974,  the  people  of 
Richmond  were  enjoined  from  holding  a 
citywlde  referendum  on  the  question  of 
Sunday  closings,  or  blue  laws,  although 
such  a  referendum  had  been  authorized 
by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  and 
the  city  qualified  in  every  respect  as  a 
jurisdiction  authorized  by  State  law  to 
hold  such  a  referendum. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
have  been  denied  their  right  to  vote  for 
and  elect  representatives  to  local  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  way  for  Virginia  or  for  any 
of  the  originally  covered  Southern  States 
to  be  removed  from  the  strictures  of  this 
act. 

J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  ad- 
mitted this  during  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights. 

Mr.  Pottinger  was  asked: 

"If  we  extend  this  Act  for  another  6  or 
10  years,  under  the  special  coverage  provi- 
sion if  100%  of  the  blacks  in  Virginia  are 
registered  and  100%  of  the  blacks  in  Virginia 
vote,  is  there  any  way  the  State  of  Virginia 
under  this  existing  legislation  could  come 
out  from  under  the  Act? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGEB.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  say  that 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bin,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY),  has  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  response  to  questions,  that 
there  is  no  way  that  the  State  can  get 
out  from  under  this  law— that  is.  any  of 
those  six  States  which  have  been  placed 
under  coverage  of  this  act. 

I  think  It  is  significant,  Mr.  President, 
that  on  at  least  three  occasions,  the 
Senate  has  refused  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  this  act  to  all  50  States.  Presi- 
dent Ford  yesterday  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Senate  saying  that  if  It  is  a  good  law 
and  a  beneficial  one  for  some  States, 
then  it  should  be  extended  to  all  50 


States  in  its  application.  The  Senate  de- 
bated that  issue  and  the  Senate  refused 
to  extend  the  applicability  of  this  law 
to  the  other  States.  I  think  that  says 
a  great  deal,  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal. 

I  do  not  blame  the  other  States  for  not 
wanting  to  have  this  burden  pressed 
upon  them.  I  regret  that  the  other  States 
are  not  willing  to  give  the  same  con- 
sideration to  six  of  their  sister  States. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  an 
amendment  consisting  of  more  than  one 
provision  amending  the  bill  at  different 
points  and,  therefore,  out  of  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  press  that  point.  It  is  a  rather  pimi- 
tive  procedure  to  be  used  aroimd  here. 
We  have  acted  on  amendments  here 
today  that  address  themselves  to  more 
than  one  portion  of  the  bill,  and  they 
have  been  allowed  to  be  acted  on.  I  have 
not  engaged  in  anything  designed  to 
delay  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  cloture 
twice,  and  I  would  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  press  that  point,  but  will  allow  me  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  my  amendment  or  allow  us  to  vote  on 
a  tabling  motion. 

So  I  earnestly  ask  the  Senator  not  to 
press  the  point. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wish  I  could  respect 
the  Senator's  request,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  press  the  point  of  order  on  this 
particular  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  of  order  Is  well  taken.  On 
page  76  of  Senate  Procedure  the  state- 
ment appears,  based  on  precedent: 

An  amendment  consisting  of  two  pro- 
visions amending  a  bill  at  different  points 
is  in  fact  two  amendments  and  cannot  be 
offered  together  if  the  question  is  raised,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  announce,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
that  he  expects  to  be  absent  during  tiie 
remainder  of  the  day  because  he  is  at- 
tending a  meeting  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment called  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  announcement  be 
printed  In  the  Record  prior  to  the  quo- 
rum call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  It  will  be 
live. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 
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[Quorum  No.  66  Leg.] 


Domenlcl 

Niinn 

Ford 

Pearson 

Gam 

Pell 

Glenn 

Percy 

Gravel 

Proxmlre 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Rlblcoff 

Helms 

Scott, 

Inouye 

WUllam  L 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Leahy 

Stone 

Mathias 

Taft 

McClure 

Talmadge 

McGee 

Tower 

Mclntyre 

Timney 

Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  Instructed 
to  request  the  presence  of  absent  Sena- 
tors, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
ofQcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bellmon  Is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  322  Leg.] 
YEAS— 81 


Abourezk 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Allen 

Grlffln 

Morgan 

Baker 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Helms 

Pell 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Huddles  ton 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Javits 

Scott.  Hugh 

Case 

Johnston 

Scott. 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

WUllam  L. 

Church 

Laxalt 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevens 

<3ulver 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

CurtU 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Dole 

Mathias 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Taft 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McGovem 

Tower 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Gam 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

WUUama 

NOT  VOTINO— a 

BarUett 

Goldwater 

Stennia 

Bellmon 
Eastland 

Hart.  PhlUp  A 
Nelson 

Yovmg 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  91  and  the  nays  are  0. 
The  motion  to  Instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators  is  agreed  to.  A  quorum  Is  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  TOWER .  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  pending  question,  which  the 
Chair  now  states,  is.  Shall  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate?  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
matter  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mat- 
ter is  not  debatable,  under  the  cloture 
rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  Is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  Is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  annoimced — 
yeas  78,  nays  12,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  323  Leg.] 
YEAS— 78 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Allen 

Griffin 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Beau 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brock 

Helms 

Pell 

Brooke 

Huddles  ton 

Percy 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd. 

Javits 

Roth 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Long 

Sparkman 

Case 

MagnuBon 

Stafford 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Stone 

Cxilver 

McClxire 

Symington 

Dole 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Ford 

Mondale 

Gam 

Montoya 
NAYS— la 

ChUes 

Hruska 

Taft 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Scott. 

HoUlngs 

WUllam  L. 

NOT  VOTIN<>— 9 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Young 

So,  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  are  wondering  whether  to  tell 
their  wives  that  they  will  not  be  home 
for  dinner  or  whether  to  hold  dinner.  I 
wonder  whether  the  majority  leader  can 
give  us  any  guidance  or  enlightenment 
as  to  what  we  can  expect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one.  We 
will  be  In  session  late — very  late — in  the 
hope  that  It  may  be  possible  to  finish  the 
bill  tonight.  But  that  will  be  a  decision 
for  the  Senate  to  make,  and  the  restau- 
rants are  open  downstairs. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  join  the  majority 
leader  in  the  hope  that  we  can  finish.  It 
seems  as  though  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  has  been  registered  pretty  much. 
Hopefully,  we  can  get  to  the  amendments 
that  Senators  are  determined  to  offer 
and  get  them  to  a  vote  at  an  early  hour. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   732 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Florida.  No.  732,  and  request  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  23,  strike  out  "Ave"  snd 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "10". 

On  page  8,  line  25,  strike  out  "Ave"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

On  page  9,  line  1.  strike  out  "five"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  change  the  trigger  in 
the  language -speaking  portion  of  the  bill 
from  5  percent  to  10  percent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
an  inquiry? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  Intend 
to  request  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  as  I  said,  would  change  the 
trigger  from  5  percent  to  10  percent.  It 
Is  the  feeling  of  the  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida that  the  trigger  of  5  percent  was 
really  sort  of  plucked  out  of  the  air. 
There  were  no  hearings  held.  There  was 
no  kind  of  discussion,  scientific  or  other- 
wise, as  to  why  a  5-percent  figure  should 
be  used.  We  are  dealing  in  a  completely 
new  area  here,  and  while  the  Senators 
from  Florida  both  feel  that  coverage  for 
language  shoiild  be  In  the  bill,  I  think 
that  we  should  kind  of  go  Into  this  on 
the  basis  of  some  kind  of  reasoning 
about  what  we  are  covering. 
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Right  now,  we  say  that  where  there 
r.ie  more  than  5  percent  of  any  par- 
ticular language-speaking  group,  then 
we  automatically  find  ourselves  covered 
under  sections  2  and  3  of  the  act.  If  we 
look  back  at  the  original  triggering  pro- 
visions of  the  1965  act,  we  see  that  there, 
there  was  a  long  study,  there  was  much 
history,  there  were  all  kinds  of  findings 
of  fact  made.  It  was  really  on  the  basis 
of  these  findings  of  fact  and  this  history 
that  the  coiu't  ultimately  upheld  the  act, 
on  the  basis  that  we  were  telling  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  they  had  to  do 
something  differently.  We  were  putting 
Federal  registrars  in,  we  were  putting 
preclearance  in,  and  we  were  putting  all 
these  other  burdens  upon  them.  But  it 
was  based  on  a  record  and  based  on  a 
history  that  they  were  placed  under  that 

fl.ct 

lif  we  look  at  the  State  of  Florida,  there 
is  no  record,  there  is  not  one  case  that 
I  know  that  anj-one  has  ever  cited,  ncne 
has  come  to  my  attention,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  any  of  the  reports  that  I  find, 
where  there  has  been  discrimination  by 
virtue  of  voting,  where  there  has  been 
discrimination  by  virtue  of  education  or 
any  of  these  other  factors  that  were  all 
true  when  we  were  giving  the  voting 
rights  to  the  blacks.  That  is  not  true  in 
this  instance. 

What  we  are  saying  is  if  we  are  going 
to  pick  a  figure  out  of  the  air.  and  that 
is  what  5  percent  is — really,  that  is  what 
10  percent  would  be — we  are  saying,  why 
go  with  a  figure  this  low?  In  our  par- 
ticular State,  we  add  counties  in  that 
are  going  to  have  to  go  through  all  the 
difficulties  of  this  because  they  have  a 
Spanish-speaking  population  of  some  5 
percent,  where  really,  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  have  those  people  registered, 
to  have  them  become  citizens,  and  to 
have  them  exercise  their  voting  privilege. 
So  we  feel  that  again,  the  act  will  be 
strengthened  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment of  10  percent  rather  than  5  percent. 
If  the  act  is  tested  on  this  trigger  pro- 
vision, if  we  have  one  as  low  as  5  per- 
cent, without  the  history,  without  the 
rationale,  without  the  study  that  would 
be  necessary,  then  we  stand  a  chance 
that  the  act  might  fail. 

Mr.  President,  the  attempt  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Florida  to  raise  the  triggering 
percentage  from  5  to  10  percent  can  be 
properly  viewed  as  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  portion  of  the  act  which 
deals  with  the  language  minorities. 

I  certainly  have  indicated  publicly  that 
I  favor  the  extension  of  the  act  and 
there  should  be  no  doubt  that  this  Sena- 
tor favors  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
vote  and  to  be  free  from  subtle  as  well 
as  overt  pressure  in  the  free  exercise  of 
that  vote. 

To  accept  the  10-percent  triggering 
formula  for  titles  II  and  m,  would  In- 
volve some  in  Florida  localities:  Collier, 
Hardee,  Hendry,  and  Hillsborough. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chiles-Stone 
amendment  supports  the  thrust  of  the 
provision  which  pertains  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  language  minorities  by  Includ- 
ing a  10-percent  triggering  device. 

I  am  aware  that  triggering  percentages 
are  common  practices  to  be  used  in  de- 


termining when  there  is  a  requirement 
for  a  bilingual  ballot.  In  fact.  New  Jer- 
sey uses  the  10-percent  figure  that  the 
Senators  from  Florida  are  proposing. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not 
to  weaken  the  act,  Mr.  President,  but 
rather  to  strengthen  it. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Stone)  and  I  have  tried  to  point 
out,  the  10-percent  figure  would  not  de- 
feat the  basic  purpose  of  the  act. 

The  imposition  of  the  10 -percent  trig- 
gering formula  would  not  even  exempt 
all  Florida  counties  as  Monroe  County 
has  a  12-percent  Spanish  heritage  popu- 
lation. 

The  junior  Senator  and  I  felt  that  the 
10-percent  formula  would  effectively 
eliminate  from  the  provisions,  the  areas 
In  Florida  where  charges  and  evidence 
and  discrimination  does  not  exist  while 
retaining  the  provisions  where  such 
charges  have  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  discussion  on 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  without 
covert  or  overt  pressure  by  State  ofB- 
cials  is  emotionally  charged  and  with 
valid  justification  but  this  amendment 
does  not  fall  Into  the  area  of  being  for  or 
against  the  act. 

It  is  simply  an  effort  to  eliminate  from 
titles  I  and  II  those  localities  that  per- 
haps justifiably  should  not  be  covered. 

I  honestly  believe  that  if  some  consid- 
erable debate  had  been  given  to  the  trig- 
gering formula  in  the  House  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  Senate  committee,  then 
the  amendment  would  not  have  to  be 
proposed  today. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in 
its  review  of  the  accomplishments  at- 
tributable to  the  act,  made  no  mention  of 
the  desirability  of  a  5-percent  figure  for 
language  minorities. 

H.R.  6219  is  a  landmark  act. 

In  its  original  form,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable and  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
properly  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
bend  a  little  where  rigidness  is  neither 
justified  nor  necessary. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  alert  the  Senate  to  data  which 
have  just  this  afternoon  come  to  my  at- 
tention and  to  the  attention  of  my  staff 
with  respect  to  amendment  No.  732,  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6219  which  Sena- 
tor Chiles  and  I  have  introduced. 
Amendment  No.  732  would  raise  the  lan- 
guage minority  trigger  percentages  in 
titles  II  and  III  of  H.R.  6219  from  5  to  10 
percent.  In  a  statement  which  I  submit- 
ted on  Tuesday,  a  summary  of  which  lies 
on  the  desk  of  every  Senator,  I  explained 
that  raising  the  trigger  percentages 
would  more  exactly  tailor  the  coverage 
of  titles  n  and  III  to  the  purposes  of 
those  titles  by  eliminating  from  their 
coverage  jurisdictions  as  to  which  little 
or  no  evidence  of  voting  discrimination 
exists.  In  that  statement,  I  said  that  15 
counties  and  the  State  of  Alaska  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  change  in 
the  trigger  and  that  no  damage  would 
be  done  to  the  purposes  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  because  these  jurisdictions 
either  were  already  covered  by  the  act  or 
there  was  no  evidence  of  discrimination 
In  voting  with  respect  to  them. 


The  list  of  jurisdictions  contained  in 
my  statement  was  prepared  with  respect 
to  title  n  of  H.R.  6219  and  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  my  amendment  on  that  title,  this 
list  is  perfectly  correct.  However,  the  data 
which  have  just  come  to  our  attention 
shows  that  this  list  is  not  correct  with 
respect  to  title  m.  In  fact,  many  more 
jurisdictions  than  the  15  which  I  have 
listed  would  be  affected  by  changing  the 
trigger  percentage  in  title  III  from  5  to 
10  percent. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  I  was  not  in 
any  way  trying  to  mislead  my  colleagues 
as  to  the  effect  of  my  amendment.  Tho 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  my  staff  has 
for  several  weeks  requested  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Righ:s  pro- 
vide them  with  the  percentages  of  lan- 
guage minority  citizens  who  reside  in  tlie 
jurisdictions  which  might  be  covered  by 
title  ni.  The  House  report  which  accom- 
panies H.R.  6219  printed,  on  pages  62 
and  63,  an  appendix  which  listed  the 
jurisdictions  covered  by  title  II  and  the 
percentage  of  language  minority  citizens 
in  each  of  those  jurisdictions. 

However,  the  House  report,  on  pages 
63  and  64,  only  printed  a  list  of  the 
jurisdictions  which  would  be  covered  by 
title  in,  without  listing  the  percentage 
of  language  minority  citizens  in  those 
jurisdictions.  The  staff  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  has  maintained  for  the 
past  several  v;eeks  that  they  did  not  have 
the  figures  with  respect  to  the  jurisdic- 
tions under  title  III.  In  fact,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  even  today 
said  that  the  subcommittee  did  not  have 
this  data.  However,  this  data  was  in  the 
possession  of,  and  was  presented  to  me 
today,  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

This  newly  revealed  data  shows  that 
many  more  jurisdictions  than  I  had  an- 
ticipited  would  fall  out  of  the  coverage 
of  title  III  if  the  trigger  percentage  is 
raised  from  5  to  10  percent.  Since  I  have 
always  intended  my  amendment  only  to 
eliminate  from  coverage  those  jurisdic- 
tions as  to  which  no  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination exists,  I  am  prepared  to  modify 
my  amendment  such  that  it  would  raise 
the  trigger  from  5  to  10  percent  only 
with  respect  to  title  II.  I  ask  for  the 
courtesy  of  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment to  this  change  in  light  of  the  late 
date  at  which  this  information  became 
available  to  me  and  because  I  am  no 
iMiger  able  to  introduce  another  amend- 
ment which  would  be  limited  to  title  11. 
I  assure  the  Senate  that  I  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  obtain  all  the  information 
which  was  pertinent  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  oppo-e 
this  amendment.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  it  for  some  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  rather  tempted  at 
one  point  during  the  conunittee  hearings 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  myself.  I 
thought  a  10-percent  trigger  would 
probably  give  a  greater  guarantee  of  its 
constitutionality.  It  seemed  to  me,  inas- 
much as  the  Supreme  Court  has  talked. 
In  South  Carolina  against  Katzenbscb, 
about  the  need  to  have  an  exceptional 
circumstance  in  order  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  Intervene  In  local  State 
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elections,  that  10  percent  language  mi- 
nority would  demonstrate  a  more  excep- 
tional circumstance  than  5  percent  in 
a  particular  jurisdiction. 

However,  I  decided  to  offer  the 
amendment  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I 
see  my  colleague  from  Indiana  here  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  would  care 
to  speak  to  this  point  because  I  know  of 
the  great  interest  he  has  in  the  matter. 

We  discussed  it  In  committee  prior  to 
the  time  the  Senator  from  Indiana  of- 
fered the  first  amendment  offered  on  the 
Senate  side  to  extend  coverage  to  lan- 
guage minorities.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  is  now  on  the  floor,  I  think  It 
would  be  appropirate  to  yield  to  him, 
and  after  he  is  through  making  his  re- 
marks I  will  make  an  addendum. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Florida  through? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  point  of  in- 
formation, must  I  grant  myself  time 
under  the  cloture  ruling,  is  that 
accurate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of 
the  debate  that  the  Senator  utilizes  is 
taken  out  of  the  hour  allowed  the  Sena- 
tor under  cloture. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  hopeful  there  will  be 
a  good  bit  of  that  hour  left  when  I  am 
through.  I  just  wanted  to  inquire. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia yielding  to  me.  I  must  say  I  am 
certain  he  could  have  presented  tiiis 
case  as  well  or  better  than  I.  He  has  done 
an  admirable  job  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  sat  through  much 
of  the  te.stimony  and  I  marveled  at  his 
persistence  and  his  patience. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  a  new  mat- 
ter. It  is  quite  understandable  why  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida  is 
concerned — and  I  understand  his  out- 
standing junior  colleague  is  similarly 
concerned.  They  are  going  to  have  some 
counties  covered  that  have  not  been  cov- 
ered before.  Other  parts  of  the  country 
are  going  to  be  covered  that  were  not 
covered  before. 

But,  frankly,  I  think  one  of  the  thrusts 
and  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  is  we  are  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  a  problem  we  have 
not  addressed  ourselves  to  previously.  We 
have  not  gone  Into  the  kind  of  more  sub- 
tle, not  as  weU  pubhcized,  discrimina- 
tion directed  at  those  categories  of  citi- 
zens who  are  covered  in  this  new  version 
of  the  old  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Unfortunately  I  was  involved  in  dis- 
cussing some  other  legislation,  so  I  did 
not  hear  the  argument  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  which,  I 
am  sure,  was  persuasive,  but  I  know  him 
well  enough,  certainly  I  know  our  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  well  enough, 
that  neither  of  them  nor  others  who  ob- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill  as 
it  applies  to  language  minorities  would, 
for  a  moment,  suggest  that  there  is  any 
reason  not  to  deal  with  discrimination  If, 
indeed,  it  exists  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, but  rather  that  if  the  counties  or 
in  the  States  In  question  there  Is  no  dis- 
crimination; that  title  n  or  title  m  do 
not  apply : 

In  my  State  or  In  these  counties  because, 
sure,  we  have  a  lot  of  citizens  down  there 


or  over  there  or  out  there,  five  percent,  and 
under  the  50  percent  that  would  trigger  the 
mechanisms  of  this  act.  But  even  though 
those  facts,  those  numbers,  do  exist,  there 
has  not  been  any  discrimination  so  we  do 
not  need  the  act. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  say  if  that  is  the 
case — and  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  instances — 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  If  that  is 
the  case,  and  if  in  title  II,  for  example,  if 
the  English-only  ballot  is  not  used  to  dis- 
criminate then  it  is  relatively  easy  for 
any  affected  county  or  any  affected  State 
to  bail  itself  out  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Alaska  bailed  out  in  1966.  We  had 
five  counties  bail  out  under  the  1965  and 
under  the  1970  act,  so  it  is  possible  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  discrimination 
does  not  in  fact  exist  you  get  out  from 
under  it,  so  it  does  not  apply,  and  it  is 
a  relatively  simple  test. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California, 
as  he  abbreviated  his  explanation,  was 
hitting  a  very  Important  point.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  really  try  to  do  a  job — 
and  I  think  everybody  wants  to,  because 
none  of  us  are  for  discrimination — 
some  people  would  rather  apply  one 
formula,  others  would  apply  another — 
but  if  we  are  really  trying  to  do  the  job, 
then  we  had  better  have  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  is  as  sure  to  be  held  consti- 
tutional, as  sure  to  stand  the  court  test, 
as  we  possibly  can.  This  is  the  major 
reason  why  we  have  adopted  the  5  per- 
cent figure  because  the  basic  court  test 
dealing  with  language  minorities  has 
established  5  percent  as  a  reasonable 
standard. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell  me  wh.t  the  basic  court 
test  is  that  established  the  standard? 

Mr.  BAYH.  When  that  percentage  of 
the  population 

Mr.  CHILES.  What  test  is  that?  The 
Senator  said  the  basic  court  test. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  court  test  in  New 
York  directed  at  Puerto  Ricans,  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans,  established  the 
5  percent  figure  as  a  reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  case? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  the  Senator  has  read 
that  case.  The  Senator  has  also  heard 
testimony  from  people  who  were  dis- 
criminated against  in  that  case 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  imderstand  it,  and 
correct  the  Senator  from  Florida  if  he  is 
wrong,  in  that  case  that  was  a  case  that 
was  filed  on  September  12,  a  class  ac- 
tion, and  on  behalf  of  some  Puerto  Rican 
descent  Americans  challenging  the  prac- 
tice of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Elec- 
tions in  having  elections  only  in  English. 

On  September  18,  before  any  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  court,  the  Board 
of  Elections  resolved  to  provide  Spanish- 
speaking  inspectors  In  election  districts 
having  at  least  5  percent  Spanish-speak- 
ing voters.  And  without,  as  I  understand 
it,  one  word  of  discussion  on  the  5 -per- 
cent figure,  the  court  just  said,  "Fine," 
and  dismissed  the  case. 

I  would  just  like  for  the  Senator  to  tell 
me,  if  I  understand  the  facts  of  the  case 
correctly,  how  that  sort  of  case  is  a 
proved  court  test. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  one  of  two  cases  to 


date  in  which  the  court  said,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  the  language  of  the  case, 
he  will  see  that  the  court  held  the  5-per- 
cent figure  was  a  reasonable  test. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would 
rather  set  a  less  stem  test  to  deal  with 
the  discrimination.  I  am  here  to  say 

Mr.  CHILES.  Did  the  court  in  that 
case 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  finish  my  logic? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Sure.  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  BAYH.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  court  discussed  the 
rationality  of  the  5-percent  cutoff. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  In  the  case  the  court 
just  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  5- 
percent  figure  was  a  reasonable  figure 
which  would  permit  a  suit  to  hold;  that 
this  was  a  reasonable  level  of  population. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  Did  the  court  say  it 
was  to  allow  a  suit  to  hold  or  did  they 
just  say,  "We  dismiss  it."? 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  the  result  of  a  case 
is  if  it  is  dismissed  on  the  action  of  the 
plaintiffs  if  upheld,  it  would  seem  to 
me 

Mr.  CHILES.  There  was  never  a  mo- 
tion to  dismiss ;  there  was  never  an  argu- 
ment on  the  basis  of  anything.  All  the 
city  did  was  it  said. 

We  have  decided  we  will  put  In  the  Span- 
ish-speaking electors  wherever  there  Is  Ave 
percent. 

and  the  court  said. 
We  dismiss  the  case. 

So  I  just  think  the  Senator  is  misciting 
that  a  little  bit  to  say  there  was  a  ration- 
ality or  there  was  anything  else. 

Tlien  to  leap  from  that  into  saying  this 
is  going  to  make  the  act  constitutional 
because  a  State  court  in  New  York  said. 

We  will  go  along  with  a  city  which  came 
up  with  a  five  percent  figure, 

and  dismissed  the  case,  where  there  never 
was  any  argument  about  the  rationality, 
never  anything  as  to  whether  10  per- 
cent would  have  been  better  or  anything 
else,  I  think  the  Senator  is  leaping  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  perhaps,  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr.  CHILES.  And  the  Ser.ator  from 
Indiana  is  such  a  fine  lawyer  I  would 
not  want  to  see  him  make  that  leap. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ments of  my  friend  from  Florida.  But  I 
think  he  caught  me  in  midleap  and  in- 
terrupted a  sentence,  so  I  did  not  have 
time  to  come  to  the  ground  and  finish  my 
logic. 

We  can  argue  the  legal  niceties  of  that 
case.  The  fact  is  that  this  is  a  case  that 
has  been  cited  and  is  recognized  as  the 
landmark  case  in  this  area.  The  plaintiffs 
did  accomplish — well,  it  is  the  only  case. 
It  is  the  only  case,  so  we  may  not  call  it 
a  landmark  case,  but  we  cannot  find  con- 
tradictory judicial  proceedings.  At  least 
the  plaintiffs  got  what  they  were  after. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  might  take  another 
step,  to  take  my  leap,  we  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  how  much  discrimination 
we  are  going  to  tolerate.  None  of  us  want 
any. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  1  percent  is 
bad  and  if  it  gets  up  to  5  percent,  watch 
out. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  No,  no,  is  the  Senator 
saying  1  percent  of  discrimination  or  5 
percent?  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  would  not  go  along  with  1  per- 
cent of  discrimination,  but  the  leap  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  making  is  that 
he  suggests  5  percent  of  a  Spanish- 
speaking  population,  not  discrimination, 
6  percent  of  a  Spanish-speaking  popula- 
tion, then  they  are  going  to  trigger  us 
imder  the  act. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  speak  about 
discrimination  and  finds  1  percent  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  I  hope  they  will  put 
us  imder  the  act,  because  we  should  be, 
but  when  he  leaps  from  a  percentage  of 
the  language  people,  and  saying  that  is 
discrimination,  then  again  he  is  stretch- 
ing me  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  stretch  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Could  I  leap  back  to  where 
I  was? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  find  in  looking  at  my 
notes,  there  has  also  been  a  case  in 
Philadelphia  that  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  Arroyo  v.  Tucker,  372  Fed. 
Supp.  764,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1974. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Did  they  not  mention 
the  Torres  case? 

Mr.  BAYH.  They  adopted  it. 

They  adopted  it.  and  I  would  like  to 
also  point  out  that  the  State  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  and  the  State  Legislature 
of  California,  which  also  adopted  the  5- 
percent  figure,  and  also,  while  I  am  still 
leaping,  let  me  finish,  please,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  this,  I  would  like  to 
resolve  it,  and  I  know  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida 

Mr.  CHILES.  On  that  point,  other 
State  legislatures,  have  they  not  adopted 
a  different  figure? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  know,  are  there? 

I  will  let  the  Senator  from  Florida  dis- 
cuss that.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is 
prepared  to  suggest  the  5  percent  is  fair, 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
adopted  10  percent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  one  would  be  inter- 
ested to  be  able  to  compare  the  percent- 
age of  Spanish-speaking  Americans  In 
New  Jersey  with  those  in  California,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

One  can  establish  10  percent,  or  a  5 
percent  figure.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana feels  if  we  have  a  5  percent  figure, 
we  also  have,  as  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da knows,  the  provision  in  there  as  far  as 
percentage  of  people  voting,  we  also  have 
the  literacy  rate.  I  want  to  reiterate. 

Then  the  Senator  from  California 
wants  to  get  involved  in  this  and  I  would 
certainly  like  for  him  to  be  involved.  We 
will  jump  together.  In  tandem  here,  side 
by  side,  or  at  least  Jumping  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  Is  conclusive  that  if  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination it  is  easy  to  bail  out.  If  the 
ballots  have  not  been  used  In  that  fash- 
Ion,  as  I  hope  Is  the  case  In  Florida,  It 
Is  easy  to  ball  out,  but  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  look 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WIU  the  Senator  yield 
there? 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  finish,  I  just  want 
to  try  to  get  from  one  step  to  the  other 
and  not  be  stopped  In  mid-leap  here. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  easy  bailing  out, 
but 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  certainly,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  had  some  experience 
in  that  Alaska  has  bailed  out  once,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  If  we  are  to 
go  ahead  with  this  particular  figure,  the 
10  percent  figure  Instead  of  the  5  per- 
cent figure,  we  are  going  to  pretty  well 
gut  the  bin  as  far  as  title  HI  Is  con- 
cerned In,  I  feel,  an  imacceptable  nimiber 
of  counties,  19  in  California  alone. 

We  are  going  to  take  out  of  the  title 
m  provision  of  the  act  almost  all.  not 
quite  all,  but  almost  all,  of  those  coim- 
tles  where  we  are  concerned  about  dis- 
crimination based  on  the  Indian  lan- 
guage and  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  say  to 
those  American  citizens  whose  grand- 
fathers were  here  a  long  time  before  we 
were — that  we  are  going  to  recognize 
their  full  rights  of  citizenship  and  do  for 
them  what  we  have  done  for,  primarily, 
our  black  minority  up  untU  now. 

I  do  not  think  the  hardship  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  borne  for  any  State  is  going  to 
be  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  unconscion- 
able or  impossible  to  deny. 

I  will  yield,  sit  down,  stop  jumping, 
whatever. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Just  briefly,  Mr.  President, 
both  Senators  from  Florida  are  in  favor 
of  the  thrust  of  the  language  minority 
protections  extended  by  this  extension  of 
the  act. 

Both  Senators  from  Florida  believe 
that  by  raising  the  triggering  percentage 
of  population,  not  discrimination,  the  10 
percent,  that  section  will  be  much  more 
rigidly  upheld  in  the  established  test  that 
must  follow. 

The  rationale  of  adopting  5  percent, 
Indeed,  the  rationale  of  10  percent,  has 
ah-eady  met  the  test  of  attack  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  adopted  10  percent  as  the  ap- 
propriate figure. 

At  this  point  in  my  comments,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  member  of  my  staff,  dated 
July  18,  by  the  Supervisor  of  Elections 
of  Dade  County,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Metropolitan  Dade  County, 

Miami,  Fla..  July  18,  1975. 
Mr.  William  Pubsley,    Jr., 
c/o  Senator  Richard  Stone, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PtmsLET:  In  1973  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  established  Dade 
County  as  a  bilingual  and  blcultural  county. 
Our  Planning  Department  estimates  that  of 
the  total  population  of  1.4  million.  31%  are 
persons  whose  native  language  Is  Spanish. 
We  estimate  that  there  are  presently  90,433 
naturalized  citizens  over  18  years  of  age 
whose  usual  language  Is  Spanish.  Of  thla 
number,  57,762  are  registered  electors  of 
Dade  County.  This  figure  represents  9%  of 
our  total  registration  and  62%  of  those  nat- 
uralized citizens  eligible  to  register. 


Latin  registration  la  increasing,  on  a  per- 
centage  basis,  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
single  category.  A  survey  covering  the  period 
of  August  1973  to  AprU  1975  showed  an  over- 
all Increase  In  voter  registration  oif  3  %  dur- 
ing this  same  period,  registration  of  citizens 
whose  language  Is  Spanish  Increased  30%. 
We  have  at  present  four  permanent  and 
eight  temporary  registration  sites  located  in 
areas  In  which  the  target  clients  are  Identi- 
fied as  citizens  whose  usual  language  li 
Spanish.  In  addition,  voter  registration  is 
available  at  the  monthly  naturalization  cere- 
monies. 

This  Department  has,  since  1973,  produced 
registration  and  election  material  In  both 
English  and  Spanish.  Pamphlets  on  the  use 
of  voting  equipment  and  basic  voter  infor- 
mation have  been  reproduced  In  Spanish 
and  made  available  to  each  new  Latin  voter 
upon  registration.  We  have  routinely  pro- 
duced for  each  election,  sample  ballots  in 
Spanish,  both  for  general  distribution  and 
to  be  posted  in  each  precinct  In  addition  to 
the  two  sample  ballots  required  by  law.  Bi- 
lingual instructions  on  the  use  of  the  voting 
equipment  have  been  posted  Inside  of  every 
voting  machine  in  the  County.  I  am  encloe- 
Ing  copies  of  these  materials  as  well  as  bi- 
lingual Instructions  on  the  voting  of  an 
absentee  ballot. 

In  addition  to  publication  of  the  English 
ballot  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation, 
as  required  by  law.  we  have  published  a 
sample  ballot  In  Spanish,  as  well  as  the  list 
of  polUng  places  and  general  Instructions  to 
the  voter,  in  Diario  Las  Americas,  the  news- 
paper of  largest  circulation  within  the  Span- 
ish speaking  community.  On  the  sample  bal- 
lot, we  have  translated  the  questions  and  in- 
structions. After  consultation  with  our 
County  Office  of  Latin  Affairs,  and  with  sev- 
eral civic  leaders  in  the  Spanish  community. 
It  was  determined  that  we  would  not  trans- 
late office  captions,  since  the  term  used  in 
translation  might  easily  be  associated  with 
a  foreign  system  of  government  and  thereby 
be  misleading  to  the  voter. 

In  analyzing  voter  turnout  In  the  General 
Election  of  1974.  the  first  election  In  which 
this  County  had  available  Spanish  language 
registration  figures,  we  find  that  partici- 
pation of  this  group  closely  parallels  that 
of  citizens  generally  In  the  electoral  process. 
In  the  six  precincts  In  Dade  County  in  which 
this  Spanish  registration  exceeds  50  %  of  the 
total  registration,  the  average  participation 
was  49%.  as  opposed  to  a  50%  participation 
of  the  entire  electorate.  It  appears  to  us  to  be 
totally  unreasonable  to  demand  from  mi- 
nority groups  a  voter  participation  greater 
than  that  of  citizens  as  a  whole.  If  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  whole,  the  explanation,  be 
it  high  or  low  participation,  must  be  found 
in  forces  external  to  the  elections  process  per 
se. 

Dade  County  has  already  recognized  and 
responded  to  the  needs  of  Its  Spanish  speak- 
ing citizens.  I  think  it  likely  that  provisloM 
of  the  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  would  be 
met  by  this  County  without  Federal  inter- 
vention. It  Is  highly  probable  that  we  could 
be  excused  from  coverage  by  the  Federal 
courts.  I  do  feel  strongly,  however,  that  on 
the  evidence  of  our  bilingual  program,  voter 
registration  and  participation,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  single  complaint  based  on  lan- 
guage discrimination,  that  this  County 
should  in  no  way  be  subjected  to  the  pro- 
posed Federal  control  and  supervision.  From 
OMT  conversation,  I  understand  that  you  be- 
lieve that  the  present  trigger  formula  woiild 
delete  Dade  County  from  coverage.  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  there  Is  very  little  mar- 
gin and  that  any  slight  shift  In  base  flguree 
could  bring  us  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 
If  there  Is  any  additional  Information  we 
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can  provide  or  any  way  In  which  we  may 
be  of  assistance  to  Senator  Stone  In  prepar- 
ing his  Amendment  or  supporting  Its  passage, 
please  let  me  know. 
My  regards  to  Senator  Stone. 
Sincerely, 

Joyce  V.  Diffenderek, 
Supervision  of  Elections. 

Mr.  STONE.  Without  reading  exten- 
sively from  the  letter,  it  attaches  a  whole 
series  of  election  materials,  wliich  I  will 
hold  up  to  show  my  colleagues,  but  since 
they  are  in  the  Spanish  language  they 
would  not  be  includable  in  the  Record,  so 
I  will  not  ask  that  they  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

But  Dade  County,  which  has  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Spanish-speaking  per- 
sons, has  for  some  time  duplicated  all  its 
voting  materials,  all  its  voting  instruc- 
tions, in  both  English  and  Spanish,  and 
the  other  counties  in  Florida  that  would 
be  excluded  by  the  lifting  of  the  percent- 
age from  5  percent  to  10  percent  have  not 
suffered  one,  nor  has  Dade  County,  not 
one  complaint  of  any  discrimination 
based  on  language  minorities. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  county  with 
the  chief  language  minority  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  which  is  my  home  county  of 
Dade  County,  according  to  the  supervisor 
of  elections,  the  language  minority, 
speaking  the  Spanish  language,  is  the 
fastest  grovving  group  in  the  voting  reg- 
istration figures. 

So  in  the  interest  of  strengthening 
this  new  approach  in  the  protection  ex- 
tended to  voters,  the  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida would  urge  that  this  10-percent  pop- 
ulation figure  be  adopted,  at  least  ini- 
tially. 

May  the  Senator  from  Florida  point 
out  that  on  a  5 -percent  basis  Dade 
County  is"  also  not  covered  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wanted  to  show  the  Senators  that  this  is 
really  a  relatively  minor  thing  for  the 
few  counties  in  our  State  that  are  in- 
volved, but  we  believe  that  this  will 
strengthen  this  provision  much  more  so 
than  the  two  very,  very  sparse  and  thin 
mentions  in  two  Federal  district  court 
decisions,  without  supporting  evidence  to 
speak  of,  nor  even  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  provision,  whereas  we  think 
the  10-percent  figure  with  the  strength 
behind  it  of  the  New  Jersey  experience — 
incidentally,  for  the  Senators'  edifica- 
tion. New  Jersey  has  a  tremendous  Span- 
ish population,  particularly  in  the  cities 
fronting  on  New  York,  not  only  Puerto 
Rican,  but  Cuban,  and  we  believe  that 
this  is  not  in  any  way  a  destructive 
amendment. 

We  think  that  it  is  a  constructive 
amendment  and  although  some  coim- 
ties  might  be  excluded  from  the  other- 
wise coverage  of  the  provision,  we  think 
that  such  counties  will  be  covered  to 
extend  the  example  and  to  stamp  out 
discrimination. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Since  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  in  New  Jersey  are  an  impor- 
tant fact.  I  think  in  our  little  repartee 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  com- 
pared it  to  California. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  from 
Florida  and  theh:  State  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  areas  that  have  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  that  fall  below  the 


figure  and  yet  they  are  printing  the  bal- 
lots in  Spanish. 

Mr.  STONE.  And  other  voting  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  But  let  me  suggest 
I  do  not  know  how  they  can  lose  a  case 
to  be  bailed  out  from  under  the  act  with 
the  evidence  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  That  is  probably  the  case. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  can  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator.  I  would  be  up  here 
probably  presenting  the  same  argument 
if  I  had  counties  in  Indiana  that  were 
going  to  come  in  where  I  knew  there  was 
no  discrimination  and  I  could  bring  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  Spanish,  even 
if  it  cannot  go  into  the  Record,  the  kind 
of  evidence  where  the  citizens  have  made 
a  good-faith  effort.  But  the  problem  we 
have,  the  problem  that  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
had.  in  trying  to  determine  how  we  get 
to  tiie  areas  where  discrimination  does 
exist,  and  in  raising  the  standard  to 
apply  to  the  5  counties  in  Florida  that 
will  be  bailed  out  by  raising  the  per- 
centage, if  we  are  also  not  covering  19 
counties  in  California  where  we  are  ad- 
vised that  there  is  discrimination,  or  at 
least  a  lot  of  the  citizens  there  have  so 
complained. 

Mr.  STONE.  If  I  could  make  a  very 
brief  observation,  in  proposing  to  raise 
it  from  5  to  10  the  Senators  from 
Florida  did  not  exclude  all  the  counties 
in  Florida  that  otherwise  would  be  cov- 
ered. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  southern- 
most county  in  Florida,  Monroe  County, 
would  still  be  covered.  But  we  designed 
an  amendment  designed  not  to  exclude 
any  areas  about  which  evidence  had 
been  alleged  of  discrimination  with  re- 
gard to  language  minorities.  Only  to- 
day— only  today — after  having  been  ad- 
vised not  once  but  repeatedly  by  sub- 
committee staff  that  figures  were  not 
available  with  regard  to  title  III  did  the 
Senators  learn  that  additional  counties 
other  than  those  few  that  are  listed  in 
our  prepared  remarks  and  which  are 
circulated  to  the  Senate  might  also  be 
excluded.  That  statement  is  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  writing.  My  senior  colleague  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  just  like  to  com- 
ment once  more  and  then  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  let  our  cx>lleague  from 
California  proceed.  He  shouldered  this 
responsibility  and  provided  a  wonderful 
leadership  in  this  area. 

When  I  first  introduced  that  amend- 
ment and  examined  the  measure  that 
had  been  proposed  in  the  House  by  those 
who  had  a  very  personal  experience  with 
this  discrimination,  I  was  wondering 
how  we  can  deal  with  the  problem  that 
exists  without  creating  some  hardships. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  answer  that 
question.  But  I  must  say  I  think  the 
bailout  provisions  are  significantly 
simple  and  easy  to  take  advantage  of. 
With  the  evidence  presented  by  my  good 
friend  from  Florida,  It  is  going  to  be  a 
simple  procedure  for  those  counties  in 
Florida  that  do  come  into  the  provisions 
of  the  act  absent  his  amendment,  where 
they  have  the  kind  of  Spanish  printed 
material  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bail- 


out provisions.  So  it  is  only  a  minimal 
hardship  and  they  are  no  longer  cov- 
ered. At  the  same  time  we  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  real  problem  that  exists 
in  the  19  counties  in  California,  in  the 
various  other  counties,  and  in  the  10  or 
12  different  States  where  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  Indian  problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  State,  in  both  in- 
stances of  the  1965  act  and  the  1967  act, 
was  belled  out  through  an  action  in  the 
district  court  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  test  now  for  a  bailout  is 
based  upon  an  illiteracy  rate.  That  il- 
literacy rate,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  means  the  failure  to  complete 
the  fifth  primary  grade.  That  is  educa- 
tion in  English. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where,  in 
order  to  get  bailed  out  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  have  to  print  bal- 
lots in  a  second  language,  you  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  average  rate 
for  dropouts  beyond  the  fifth  grade  is 
above  or  below  the  national  average. 

I  do  not  yet  see,  and  no  one  has  yet 
explained  to  me,  how  this  assists  in  meet- 
ing the  objective  of  providing  materials 
to  those  who  need  them  in  printed  form. 
Mind  you.  this  is  printed  form.  We  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  gets  bailed  out  and  the  basis 
of  whether  or  not  the  dropout  rate  above 
the  fifth  grade  is  in  excess  of  the  national 
average.  That,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  means  this  is  the  most  difficult 
act  to  bail  out  of  that  anyone  has  ever 
written.  My  State  will  not  be  able  to  ball 
out  primarily  because  of  the  rate  of  those 
people  Vv'ho  seek  not  to  continue  educa- 
tion in  the  English  language  and,  in  fact, 
rely  on  the  oral  form  of  a  language  that 
is  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  read  the  language  to 
begin  with. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  vdll  yield 
at  that  point,  certainly  that  will  make  it 
virtually  impossible  for  Florida  to  get  out 
from  under  because  many  of  our  Spanish 
population  are  Cuban  refugees,  and  many 
of  those  are  older  people  who  may  have 
long  since  completed  their  schooling. 
They  are  not  going  back  to  school.  We 
have  some  very  young  people  there  and. 
of  course,  they  are  in  school.  But  the 
largest  part  of  the  population  that  Castro 
allowed  to  leave  Cuba  were  the  halt  and 
the  infirm,  the  lame  and  the  aged. 
Those  people  are  not  going  back  to  school. 
So  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  is  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  bail  out,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  said,  we  are  going 
to  be  locked  under  it. 

I  think  here  is  where  the  danger  is.  If 
I  read  the  Katzenbach  case  and  the 
South  Carolina  case  correctly,  they  were 
saying  that  we  could  put  this  kind  of 
hardship  on  a  State  where  you  could 
show  this  history,  where  you  could  show 
this  pattern,  where  you  could  show  that 
they  had  attempted  to  come  up  with  a 
rational  trigger  to  pick  this  history  and 
to  pick  that  pattern.  Then  you  could  put 
in  the  differences  and  treat  States  un- 
equally, on  an  unequal  basis. 

Just  the  record  that  is  coming  out  here 
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should  give  anyone  concern.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  says  probably  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  Florida,  and  he  further 
says. 

We  recognized  that  we  were  going  to  do 
some  hardships  on  some  counties  in  some 
States  by  adopting  the  5  percent.  But  we 
decided  we  would  go  ahead  and  do  that  be- 
cause you  could  ball  out  very  easily. 

I  do  not  read  anything  in  the  Katzen- 
bach  case  that  says  that  it  was  all  right 
to  put  those  Southern  States  under  that 
because  they  could  bailout  easily. 
Everything  I  read  in  that  case  is  the 
strong  argument  that  the  court  made 
that  the  only  way  they  could  justify 
treating  a  region  of  the  State  different 
from  other  regions  was  because  there 
was  a  history,  there  was  a  pattern,  and 
there  had  been  hearings  and  a  rational 
basis  of  trying  to  set  the  triggers  that 
put  them  under. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  5  percent 
figure  that  everyone  just  has  to  admit 
really  kind  of  came  out  of  the  air. 

There  were  no  hearings  held  on  it; 
there  was  no  testimony  taken  on  it; 
there  is  no  rational  basis  for  it.  and  there 
is  no  history  established,  certainly  in  the 
State  of  Florida — I  do  not  know  about 
other  States — about  discrimination.  Yet, 
this  is  putting  us  imder  it  and  saying: 

It  is  all  right  to  put  you  under  it  even 
though  you  are  not  guilty  of  anything  be- 
cause you  can  ball  out. 

We  have  a  situation  based  on  our 
Spanish-speaking  population  where  they 
are  not  in  school  now,  they  are  not  taking 
English  now,  the  vast  majority  of  that 
population,  so  you  lock  us  under. 

I  think  really,  with  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment, with  this  kind  of  figure,  we  are 
jeopardizing  this  provision  of  the  act, 
considering  Florida  does  not  want  that 
jeopardized.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
sounder  and  have  much  more  basis  con- 
stitutionally if  the  figure  was  raised  to  10 
percent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
why  I  support  the  amendment.  That  is 
because  of  the  Census  Bureau  technique. 
We  have  already  seen  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people.  In 
Alaska  we  have  at  least  18  different  lan- 
guages that  are  being  spoken  by  minor- 
ity groups  which  are  classed  together  as 
Alaska  Natives. 

They  are  not  Interchangeable  lan- 
guages at  all;  they  are  as  different  as 
Chinese  and  Italian.  Yet  the  census,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
has  lumped  all  of  them  together  as 
Alaskan  Natives.  Unless  something  is 
done  in  this  bill,  the  way  it  has  been 
interpreted  to  me,  at  least,  the  Alaskan 
Natives  become  a  single-language  minor- 
ity. 

One  of  those  languages  has  only  five 
living  people  who  can  speak  it,  and  yet 
that  is  a  language  which,  under  this  bill, 
must  be  provided  in  printed  form  if  we 
come  under  the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  10-percent  requirement  would  at 
least  eliminate  some  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  my  State— at  least  those 
where  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  is  not  a  Native  population. 

I  really  cannot  understand,  again,  the 
Senate  rubberstamping  a  decision  by  the 


House  of  Representatives  to  enact  a  bill 
which  apparently  makes  no  sense — and 
admittedly,  since  we  are  going  to  have 
the  commitment,  apparently,  that  we  will 
sometime  later  this  year  bring  out  a  bill 
to  provide  the  amendments  to  make  this 
bill  make  sense. 

The  only  reason  we  are  doing  this  is 
through  not  having  a  suflBcient  time- 
frame: and  I  am  willing  to  give  up  my 
August  recess  and  enact  a  bill  that  makes 
sense,  rather  than  wait  for  a  later  bill 
that  might  make  this  provision  make 
sense  as  far  as  the  Alaska  election  pro- 
cedure is  concerned. 

I  am  really  frustrated.  I  have  never 
seen  a  bill  presented  to  the  Senate  in 
this  form,  under  this  rationale,  and  seen 
amendment  after  amendment  that 
made  sense  defeated  because  we  are 
afraid  to  face  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  say,  "Our  amendments  make 
more  sense  than  yours  do;  accept  them 
and  we  will  go  home,  or  go  to  confer- 
ence and  we  will  all  stay  through 
August." 

This  is  one  of  the  saddest  days  I  have 
seen  in  the  Senate  in '7  years.  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  later  tonight, 
though  I  have  almost  abandoned  hope 
that  there  is  any  chance  for  rational 
amendments  to  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  this  session. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  I 
do  feel  that  there  are  a  few  points  that 
could  be  made  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
cellent statement  made  by  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

I  think  one  of  the  things  Senator 
Bayh  was  trying  to  prove  in  his  state- 
ment is  that  5  percent  is  not  an  irra- 
tional figure,  because  we  have  a  court  in 
New  York  that  said  5  percent  and  a 
court  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  that  said  5 
percent;  we  have  the  State  of  California 
using  5  percent,  and  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut uses  5  percent.  So  we  have 
some  precedents  for  it.  And  whether  It 
Is  a  good  precedent  or  a  bad  precedent, 
it  is  not  an  irrational  precedent,  as  has 
been  suggested. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  these  mi- 
nority language  provisions  provide  for 
coverage  of  citizens.  We  are  not  talking 
about  illegal  immigrants;  we  are  not  even 
talking  about  green  card  holders,  people 
who  are  legal  entrants  into  the  United 
States  but  not  citizens.  I  dare  say  many 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  residents  in 
Florida  do  not  qualify  as  legal  entrants. 
I  understand  they  have  about  650,000 
refugees  from  Cuba.  I  do  not  know  what 
percentge  of  those  refugees  are  now  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  I  imagine 
that  many  of  them  are  just  that,  green 
card  holders,  refugees  who  have  yet  to 
take  up  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 
So  we  are  dealing  with  citizens,  and 
we  are  dealing  with  a  figure  of  5  percent 
that  is  not  Irrational. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Vilma  Martinez,  who  Is  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel  of  the  Mexican- 
American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
P\md,  who  was  accompanied  In  present- 
ing her  testimony  by  Tom  Reston,  of  the 
firm  of  Hogan  &  Hartson.  Washington. 
D.C. 


She  said  this: 

One  of  the  most  severe  problems  we  have 
faced — and  we  have  litigated  this  issue  in 
Texas,  although  we  face  it  also  in  Call- 
fornia  is  the  at-large  election  or  the  multi- 
member district  election.  Such  an  election 
effectively  operates  to  cancel  out  minority 
voting  strength  where  a  Chicano,  If  running 
from  a  single-member  district,  might  other, 
wise  hope  to  win. 

She  went  on  to  talk  about  flagrant 
gerrymandering.  She  pointed  out  how 
there  has  been  consistent  abuse  of  the 
voting  rights  of  Spanish-speaking  per- 
sons, who  have  not  been  able  to  exercise 
their  franchise  the  way  they  should  be- 
cause of  the  fact  they  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  that  they  are  in  a  position  where 
they  are  subject  to  greater  coercion  and 
a  greater  sense  of  fear  about  using  their 
right  of  franchise. 

I  would  hke  to  just  add  a  couple  of 
other  points.  One  is  that  I  feel  that  it  is 
possible  to  bail  out  under  section  4  as  it 
relates  to  language  minority  groups.  It 
is  not  an  impossible  standard.  The 
standard,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  which 
can  be  met  if  the  State  Is  using  good  faith 
in  its  attempt  to  correct  abuses  that  may 
have  existed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Can  he  explain  to  me 
how  Florida  would  bail  out?  The  Senator 
says  "For  abuses  in  the  past."  The  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  was  saying  maybe  we 
have  no  abuses  in  Florida,  but  yet  we  are 
being  put  under  this  because  we  want  to 
catch  all  the  counties  we  can  by  number. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  title  II  or  title  III  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  talking  about  either 
title.  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  All  right.  In  title  HI, 
what  we  are  talking  about  there  is  pro- 
viding bilingual  material  to  those  who 
cannot  speak  English  and  who  are  citi- 
zens, and  who  want  to  vote. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  title  III. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  All  right,  so  we  are  talk- 
ing about  title  III  now. 

In  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  Mr.  Stanley 
Pottinger,  who  is  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  I 
asked  him  how  this  could  be  Imple- 
mented. We  did  not  want  to  put  a  great 
burden  on  local  jurisdictions,  but  to  give 
the  local  jurisdictions  a  simplified  way 
of  providing  material  to  citizens  whc 
wanted  to  vote  in  the  language  they  felt 
comfortable  with.  We  asked.  "Could  you 
send  out  postcards  to  all  registrants  and 
ask  if  they  would  like  their  election 
materials  in  their  minority  language?" 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  re- 
sponded: 

It  Is  difficult  to  discuss  hjrpothetlcal  meth- 
ods of  Implementation  of  Title  III  In  the 
abstract,  and  there  are  likely  to  be  many 
different  alternatives  devised  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Title.  I  believe  however  that 
an  acceptable  approach  generally  patterned 
on  the  plan  outlined  in  year  letter  could  be 
devised. 

These  letters  of  mine  to  Mr.  Pottinger 
and  his  to  me  appear  in  the  Senate  re- 
port on  pages  68  and  69. 

But  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  going  to 
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impose  a  great  added  burden  on  the  local 
jurisdictions  if  they  devise  a  method  of 
eliciting  from  the  minority  language 
citizens  of  their  community  how  they 
would  like  to  have  their  election  mate- 
rials, whether  they  want  them  in  English 
or  whether  they  would  like  to  have  them 
in  their  minority  language.  We  have  esti- 
mates that  it  is  going  to  be  quite  inex- 
pensive to  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
keep  saying  it  is  so  easy  to  get  out  of 
this.  Will  the  Senator  please  explain  to 
me  in  terms  of  title  ni  how  Alaska  gets 
out  so  easily,  when  we  are  putting  a  lit- 
eracy test  in  this  bill?  No  matter  how  we 
proceed,  if  we  have  more  than  5  percent 
total  Alaskan  Natives,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
and  I  stand  to  be  corrected— I  wish  I 
were  corrected  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  do  not  hear  any  correc- 
tions—with 5  percent  of  the  people  who 
speak  18  different  languages,  then,  if 
the  illiteracy  rate  exceeds  the  national 
average,  we  can  never  get  out.  Am  I 
wrong? 

R*".  TUNNEY.  Certainly  in  title  HI 
you  are  covered;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Under  title  in,  we 
must  print  in  18  different  languages 
that  no  one  can  read. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No.  No,  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tell  me  how  we  get  out. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing, from  what  the  Senator  said  a  few 
days  ago,  almost  all  those  languages  are 
unwritten. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  now  written 
by  the  University  of  Alaska,  but  no  one 
can  read  many  of  them. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  Is  no  requirement 
for  Alaskan  Natives  that  there  be  some- 
thing in  writing.  There  would  be  a  re- 
quirement that  oral  instructions  be 
given,  and  one  should  give  oral  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  a  constitution- 
al amendment  that  requires  that,  but 
again  let  us  assume  the  Senator  from 
California  is  the  judge  of  the  district 
court,  and  I  come  in.  I  am  representing 
my  State,  and  I  ask  him  to  approve  that 
we  provide  English  only  registration  or 
voting  materials  and  information,  includ- 
ing ballots.  We  file  in  the  U.S.  district 
court.  He  Is  the  district  court  judge,  and 
he  finds  that  the  Illiteracy  rate  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  exceeds  that  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Can  the  judge  let  us  out 
from  under  this  bill?  Alaska  is  covered  by 
title  III  under  the  section  of  biUngual 
election. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  can  never  get  out 
as  long  as  the  literacy  rate  stays  higher 
without  regard  to  the  fact  no  one  can 
read  the  language. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  Alaska  is  not  re- 
quired to  provide  in  writing  materials 
for  a  language  that  has  never  been  in 
UTiting.  We  had  that  colloquy. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  In  writing. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  had  that  colloquy 
2  days  ago  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and 
I  said  it  then,  and  I  say  it  now:  There 
Is  no  intention  in  this  bill  to  require 
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bilingual  elections  in  a  language  that  has 
historically  never  been  written,  except 
by  a  few  anthropologists  in  a  university 
somewhere.  That  is  the  height  of  ridicu- 
lousness. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  this  bill  that 
comes  that  close. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  established  a  very 
clear  legislative  history  in  this  Chamber 
that  it  is  not  intended  that  we  would  do 
that. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  clearly 
I  can  say  it.  I  said  it  2  days  ago,  and  I 
am  saying  it  tonight.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense.  It  is  a  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  it  is  required.  It  is  not  required. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
a  chance  to  accept  the  amendment  that 
removes  the  figment  of  an  imagination. 
It  is  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination  so 
far  as  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Alaskan 
Federation  of  Natives  and  this  Senator  is 
concerned  because  of  the  bailout  pro- 
visions. There  Is  no  way  to  get  bailed 
out.  We  are  automatically  included  and 
the  court  cannot  let  us  out. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  only  thing  that  one 
is  required  to  do  is  to  make  available  to 
a  person,  who  has  an  unwritten  language, 
oral  instructions  in  the  language  which 
he  speaks.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  says  that 
Alaska  has  that  In  its  Constitution.  But 
one  cannot  expect  the  State  to  publish 
a  language  that  has  never  been  written 
except  by  a  few  anthropologists  and  Is 
not  read  or  understood  by  any  of  the  na- 
tives. That  was  not  intended  bv  this  sec- 
tion, and  we  made  some  very  clear  legis- 
lative history  here  today  and  2  days  ago 
that  it  was  not  intended.  I  would  think 
that  that  would  srve  the  Senator's  prob- 
lem. I  would  hope  that  it  would. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  I  get  in  my  office  in  in- 
creasing numbers  small  newspapers.  I 
see  my  colleague  from  Alaska  is  here.  We 
have  newspapers  that  are  now  printed 
in  some  of  these  languages,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  started  bilingual  pro- 
grams in  these  high  schools  in  the  rural 
areas.  We  want  to  help  them  preserve 
their  language.  One  of  the  ways  to  do  it 
is  to  preserve  It  in  written  form  as  well 
as  oral  form. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
here.  He  knows  we  have  tried  to  do  this. 
We  are  increasing  the  competency  of 
these  people  in  the  printed  form  of  the 
language  of  their  forefathers.  By  the 
very  nature  of  doing  so,  we  now  find,  in 
my  opinion,  we  are  included  under  this 
act  because  there  are  some  people  who 
speak  some  of  these  languages  and  have 
the  capability  of  reading  them,  and  we 
do,  in  fact,  have  more  than  5  percent  in 
most  of  the  political  subdivisions  of  my 
State. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  have  no  intention  to 
cover  those  citizens.  I  wou!d  like  to  point 
out  that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  should  carry  that  there 
are  very  many  counties,  many  of  them 
in  California,  a  number  of  them  in  othei' 
States,  as  well,  that  would  not  be  incor- 
porated or  included  imder  title  III  cover- 
age. 

Mr.   CHILES.  Mr.   President,   if   the 


Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  Is  not 
trying  to  say  the  magic  of  this  is  by  the 
number  of  counties  you  can  cover,  is  he? 
He  knows,  if  we  went  to  1  percent 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  as  I  recall  the  Senator 
from  Florida  voted  for  the  Stennis 
amendment,  which  would  have  given 
national  coverage.  The  Senator  was 
talking  yesterday  about  national  cover- 
age: "let  us  spread  it  around"  he  said. 
We  are  now  giving  the  Senator  an  op- 
portunity to  spread  it  around. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  would  join  with  the  Senator 
from  California  If  he  could  obtain 
for  us  permission  that  we  give  national 
coverage  on  this  right  now. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  are  giving  the  Sen- 
ator plenty  of  coverage  under  the 
bill 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  (continuing).  That  he 
would  deny  to  the  citizens  of  his  State 
under  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  like  what  the  Senator 
from  California  says  that  he  is  giving 
me  national  coverage,  becau.se  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  California  has 
done  right  along.  We  are  going  to  give 
him  something.  He  is  giving  us  in  the 
South  something;  he  is  giving  us  now 
something.  I  want  it  to  be  something 
that  he  gives  to  all  of  the  50  States,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  talking  about 
10  percent  which  is  going  to  go  across  all 
of  the  States.  But  it  seems  in  listening 
to  the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  the  magic  of  this 
is  how  many  counties  can  we  get  in. 
Look  out.  We  are  going  to  lose  16  coun- 
ties here:  we  are  going  to  lose  10  counties 
there.  I  did  not  know  that  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this — that  there  was  a  magic  in 
how  many  counties  he  could  cover. 

Mr,  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  escalate  the  temper  of  this 
debate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Stop  It  then. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  prepared. 

I  appreciate  the  compliment  relative 
to  my  legal  prowe.ss  that  my  friend  from 
Florida  exaggerated  a  bit. 

I  am  getting  a  little  bit  tired  of  his 
taking  liberties  about  what  I  think  and 
what  I  have  said. 

We  are  trying  to  stop  discrimination. 
I  have  not  counted  all  the  votes  that  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Florida  has 
cast  on  these  amendments,  but  I  know 
there  are  a  number  of  them  in  which  he 
has  been  on  the  side  of  thoss  who  were 
trying  to  keep  this  bill  from  really  hav- 
ing the  kind  of  application  it  ought  to 
have  across  the  board  in  other  areas.  I  do 
not  know  how  he  can  argue  that  if  we 
do  not  have  any  discrimination  and  if  the 
evidence  is  there,  we  can  get  out  from 
under  the  bill  that  it  is  going  to  hurt  any. 
There  are  areas  that  are  going  to  be 
taken  out  from  under  the  bill  where  we 
know,  by  listening  to  the  record,  there 
has  been  discrimination.  Let  us  stop  kid- 
ding ourselves.  If  there  Is  no  discrimina- 
tion, no  one  is  going  to  get  hurt,  If  we 
can  get  out  from  underneath  this. 
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I  say  In  a  calm  voice:  I  hope  my  friend 
from  Florida  will  imderstand  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  want  to 
cover  any  more  areas  than  is  necessary 
to  cover  to  do  the  best  job  we  possibly 
can.  When  we  are  dealing  with  formulas, 
I  do  not  care  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  10  percent  or  5  percent,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  perfect.  But  in  this  area  of 
trying  to  root  out  discrimination,  I 
would  rather  go  a  little  bit  too  far  and 
be  a  little  too  protective  than  not  pro- 
tective enough. 

I  am  hopeful  that  will  not  cause  the 
good  citizens  of  Florida,  or  any  place 
else,  where  discrimination  does  not  ex- 
ist, any  hardships. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  know  we 
debated  this  a  long  time.  I  just  close  by 
saying  that  I  think  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  said  that  he  does  not  know  that 
any  discrimination  exists  in  Florida,  and 
I  am  delighted  he  has  made  that  state- 
ment. I  do  not  think  I  do  know  of  any 
that  exists  down  there  either.  I  really 
think  that  when  we  deal  with  5  percent 
or  10  percent,  we  cannot  automatically 
eqiiate  that  with  the  discrimination.  It 
Is  possible  that  we  can  have  50  percent 
and  not  be  discriminating.  It  is  possible 
that  we  can  have  1  percent  and  be  dis- 
criminating. So  there  is  really  no  sort  of 
automatic  thing  that  we  equate  a  per- 
centage of  the  language  population  there 
with  discrimination. 

So,  because  there  is  not  that  kind  of 
correlation,  and  because  there  is  no  his- 
tory, there  is  no  evidence,  there  is  no  ra- 
tional hearing  or  basis  or  findings  of 
fact  as  to  why  5  percent  could  be  the 
figure,  then  that  is  why  I  think  that  it 
does  make  more  sense  if  we  make  this 
figure  10  percent,  and  I  think,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  said,  we  do 
not  really  know  whether  it  should  be  5 
percent,  or  10  percent,  and  we  just  sug- 
gest 10  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McCJovern), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinnis)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  is  absent  on 
ofQcial  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 


from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  Is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  ab- 
sent attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  58,  as  folIov,'s: 


L 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  324  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


Allen 

Gam 

Morgan 

Brock 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Helms 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

HoUings 

William  L 

Hairy  P., 

Jr.    Hniska 

Spar  km  an 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Dole 

Long 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McClure 
NATS— 58 

Tower 

Baker 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Packwood 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Pas  tore 

Beall 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Huddles  ton 

Proxmiro 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Both 

Cannon 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Crannton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Culver 

Matbias 

Taft 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tunney 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Ford 

Mondale 

WUllams 

Glenn 

Moss 

Gravel 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Abourezk 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Stennls 

Bellmon 

McGovem 

Young 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

(3oldwater 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment  (No.  732) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  731  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am3ndment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  102.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  4  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  4A.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  section 
4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  after  November  1, 
1B76,  not  apply  to  any  State  or  Dolltlcal  sub- 
division which  (1)  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines has  not  maintained  after  Novem- 
ber 1,  1976,  any  test  or  device,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Census 
determines  that  more  than  60  jjer  centum 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein 
were  registered  on  November  1,  1976,  or  in 
any  Presidential  election  year  thereafter,  or 
that  more  than  50  per  centum  of  such  per- 
sons voted  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
November  1976,  or  in  any  Presidential  elec- 
tion thereafter.' ". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  102"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103". 

On  page  4,  line  ll,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "were"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "are". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  strike  out  "provided" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "provides,  on  and 
after  November  1, 1976,". 

On  page  6,  line  23.  strike  out  "1972"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment, 
which  was  submitted  and  qualified  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  cloture  petition,  be 
considered  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  Senator  tell  us  what  is  in 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
called  up  several  minutes,  perhaps  an 
hour  or  so,  ago,  which  a  point  of  order 
was  made  to  lie  against.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  simply  wants  ths  opportunity 
to  get  a  vote  on  the  substance  of  hla 
amendment.  I  think  that  we  can 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  withhold  his  imanlmous-consent 
request  for  the  time  being  as  we  discuss 
the  amendment?  I  want  to  object  to  It 
but  I  would  like  to  understand 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senators  use  their  microphones,  so  the 
other  Senators  may  understand  what 
they  are  saying? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  if  he  wUl  withhold  hla 
imanlmous-consent  request  at  this  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  reason  I  asked  for 
it  is  because  I  thought  if  the  matter  could 
be  brought  to  an  early  conclusion,  we 
can  get  to  a  vote  and  proceed  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  I  can  talk  about 
it  for  a  much  longer  time  than  I  origi- 
nally expected  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Can  we  agree  to  a  time 
limit  on  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  going  to  agree 
on  a  strict  limitation.  I  only  intend  to 
talk  about  5  minutes,  that  i<!  about  all  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  usuaily 
very  concise.  I  have  used  only  about  10 
minutes  of  the  hour  allotted  to  me  under 
rule  XXII. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  to  talk  about  some  other  matter? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  on  his  own  time 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  On  my  own  time.  yes. 

I  wish  to  know  how  many  other  Sen- 
ators have  amendments  that  we  can 
expect? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  have  a 
number  of  amendments.  On  the  one  that 
I  am  especially  interested  in,  if  there 
is  no  point  of  order  raised  against  It, 
I  am  willing  to  only  submit  that  one 
amendment.  Otherwise,  I  will  present 
all  of  them  that  I  can. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  a  similar  amend- 
ment, under  those  same  conditions  that 
a  point  of  order  was  raised  to.  I  have  an- 
other amendment  that  is  not  nearly  as 
good  an  amendment  as  the  amendment 
that  the  point  of  order  was  raised  to, 
but  I  shall  feel  compeUed  to  pursue  it 
at  length  as  long  as  I  have  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  limit  the  votes  to  10  min- 
utes thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  Mr.  Presldentk 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  my  own  time.  I 
have  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Senator  may  so  3^eld. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  strikes  me  that  this 
is  fast  becoming  a  charade.  I  think  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  make  some  allowances 
here  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
amendments.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  be  threatened.  I  think  that  is  wrong, 
to  say  that,  "Unless  you  do  this,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  agree  to  it,  I  am  going  to  talk  here 
until  doomsday." 
Hiat  is  being  unfair  to  everybody. 
If  there  is  any  logic  to  why  these 
amendments  should  be  considered,  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  enough  latitude 
on  the  part  of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  his  counterpart  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  accommodate  these.  I  might 
say  at  this  juncture,  the  way  to  do  it  is 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  limitation  of 
debate.  I  think  we  should  reach  an  agree- 
ment here  that  we  have  four  amend- 
ments, they  are  going  to  be  treated  this 
way,  we  have  15  minutes  on  each  side, 
and  we  ought  to  come  to  a  final  conclu- 
sion on  this  bill  tonight.  That  is  the  reg- 
ular way  to  do  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  an 
amendment  that  he  feels  we  ought  to 
vote  upon,  it  is  all  right  with  us,  the  same 
way  with  the  other  two  amendments 
that  are  here,  and  let  us  have  it  over 
with.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  be  here 
forever. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  his  time,  reserving  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  vote  on  an  amendment  that 
would  give  us  the  right  to  have  an  up  and 
down  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
this  legislation  should  be  made  national, 
to  pertain  to  all  States.  It  pertains  only 
to  section  5.  We  have  never  voted  on 
that  part  of  the  act.  The  last  time  we 
voted  on  it,  the  two  times  we  voted  on  it, 
we  were  voting  on  whether  section  4 
would  be  repealed,  too. 

This  amendment  would  not  repeal  sec- 
tion 4.  It  would  leave  section  4  exactly 
as  it  is,  and  it  would  simply  add  a  section 
5.  That  section  5  would  be  severable,  it 
would  be  severable  under  this  amend- 
ment, so  that  if  it  was  ruled  imconstitu- 
tlonal  every  word  of  the  act  would 
prevail  just  as  it  is  now. 

I  would  be  willing  to  agree  on  a  20-  or 
30-minute  time  limitation  with  15  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
voting  on  the  merits  of  any  issue,  and 
I  have  said  that  consistently  since  I  have 
been  floor  manager  of  this  bill. 

I  cannot  speak  for  any  other  Sena- 
tor when  it  comes  to  a  point  of  order. 
Every  Senator  has  his  own  rights  under 
the  rules,  but  I  am  perfectly  prepared 


to  vote  on  the  merits  on  any  issue,  and  I 
know  what  the  Senator's  amendment  is. 
I  would  oppose  it.  It  does  however,  repre- 
sent something  which  in  and  of  itself  has 
never  been  voted  on  by  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  actually  it  was  contained  as 
part  of  a  larger  amendment. 
Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  it  was  not  voted  on 
precisely  in  and  of  itself. 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  is  not  a  substantial 
change.  This  is  a  very  substantial  change 
in  the  other  approach,  and  I  really  think 
the  Senate  would  like  to  vote  on  it  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  would  agree  to  &ny 
reasonable  time  limitation  on  this. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  his  time,  with  the 
imderstanding  that  I  reserve  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Has  there  been  such 
an  amendment  introduced  prior  to  the 
cloture  motion  or  is  this  a  new  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  would  have  to  ask 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  amendment  Is  very 
similar  to  the  amendment  I  attempted 
to  bring  up  earlier  or  Senator  Morgan's 
amendment. 

What  I  really  planned  to  do  with  that 
was  to  have  a  divided  question  and  strike 
out  section  4,  so  this  would  be  contained 
in  an  amendment  that  was  filed  and 
ruled  out  of  order  on  a  point  of  order  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  understand  such 
an  amendment  was  introduced  prior  to 
the  cloture  motion? 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  were  about  four  such 
amendments:  thev  were  almost  alike, 
there  were  some  differences. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  his  own  time  with 
the  understanding  and  with  the  reser- 
vation that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  un- 
derstand where  we  are  at.  I  have  rarely 
invoked  the  rules,  and  I  think  I  know 
them  pretty  well,  in  this  way  to  shut  off 
a  Member  from  an  amendment. 

But  in  this  particular  matter  to  which 
Senator  Nitnn  refers,  and  which  he  called 
up  before,  we  have  had  3  votes  as  fol- 
lows: Stennis  58  to  38  tabling:  Talmadge 
46  to  38,  I  believe  that  was  tabled,  too: 
Thurmond  72  to  22:  all  exactly  the  same 
questions. 

The  ouestlon  is — and  we  have  decided 
it.  and  I  only  use  the  shorthand,  not  that 
I  believe  it — but  "to  make  it  national." 
Now  we  are  apked  to  really  su."5Dend 
the  rules,  becau<:e  the  rules  have  been 
applied,  as  a  matter  of  comity  in  order 
to  accommodate  yet  another  vote. 

When  the  amendment  was  offered  a 
little  while  ago,  and  I  would  like  this 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  may  I  ask  the 
Chair  how  many  parts  it  was  divided 
Into  UDon  the  demand  that  it  be  divided? 
Perhaps  they  will  flnd  it  as  I  continue. 

But,  as  I  recall  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Twelve?  How  many? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Twelve  parts. 

It  was  divided  into  12  parte,  and  we 
were  asked  on  a  matter  that  had  been 
passed  on  decisively  on  three  successive 
occasions,  after  ardent  debate,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  more  influential  Sen- 
ator here  than  Senator  Stennis  himself, 
who  begged  us  to  do  something  about  his 
amendment,  divided  into  12  parte,  and  we 
were  asked  to  deal  with  it  again. 

Well,  Members  say:  "When  will  we 
finish  this  thing  on  that  basis  if  you  let 
that  slide  and  let  it  pass?  You  can  be 
forever." 

Let  us  remember — if  the  Senator  will 
just  hold  a  minute 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  anything 
yet. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
majority  leader  himself  gave  notice  that 
if  things  went  this  way,  where  you  had 
the  fourth  time,  fourth  crack  at  It,  12 
votes  required,  with  debate  on  every  one 
of  them  entirely  conceivable,  that  he 
would  ring  the  bell  and  demand  the  rules 
applied. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet. 

It  was  logical,  therefore,  that  those 
who  were  very  strongly  for  this  rule 
would  be  cognizant  of  the  rules  and,  as 
a  matter  of  discretion — and  that  is  what 
it  was — a  Member  does  not  have  to  re- 
quest an  order  to  apply  them. 

I  would  employ  this  rule  of  thumb 
myself,  as  a  matter  of  decency  and  fair- 
ness: if  a  proposition  had  not  been  voted 
on  I  would  be  entirely  willing — I  cannot 
speak  for  any  other  Member — not  to  in- 
terpose an  objection  if  this  was  the  case 
in  respect  to  one  section  of  the  Voting 
Righte  Act,  and  that  was  section  6  which 
deals  with  examiners  and  registrars,  and 
so  forth.  Everything  else  had  been  dis- 
cussed, discussed,  and  discu-ssed,  and 
fully  voted  on. 

The  reason  I  sat  still  when  Senator 
Tower's  proposition  came  up  is  because, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  was  a  matter  of 
first  impression.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that 
is  the  way  I  understood  it.  So  it  was  per- 
fectly fine  with  me  for  a  Member  to  have 
a  vote. 

Now,  we  have  kind  of  a  generic  ques- 
tion. There  are  4  amendmente,  but 
1  of  them  can  be  divided  maybe — I  do 
not  know  what  Senator  Nunn  will  sub- 
mit— into  12  parte. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  the  following:  I 
suggest  we  have  a  quorum,  which  I  will 
call  for  as  soon  as  we  are  through  now; 
that  we  take  a  look  at  these  amendments, 
all  of  us  who  are  deeply  interested  In  the 
bill.  We  see  what  they  are,  and  we  see 
what  time  arrangemente  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  them,  and  then  we  de- 
cide— I  and  others  just  with  the  full  au- 
thority and  the  same  righte  that  I  have — 
whether  we  will  or  will  not  object. 

I  have  given  the  Senator  my  own  per-  ' 
sonal  ground  rules  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  fair.  If  any  Member  thinks  they  are 
not  fair,  please  tell  me.  That  is  the  only 
way. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  only  say  I  do 
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not  think  we  ought  to  take  the  time,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  bring  an  amend- 
ment up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  note  I  have  not  attempted  to 
delay  this  Senate  on  this  matter. 

On  the  motion  to  take  up  I  voted  for 
cloture;  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  bill  I  voted  for  cloture.  I  have  not 
participated  in  the  debate  at  all  imtil  I 
brought  up  my  amendment  today,  and  I 
spoke  for  10  minutes,  and  then  I  was 
foreclosed  from  getting  any  final  vote  on 
my  amendment  by  the  insistence  on  the 
part  of  a  Senator,  after  a  plea  from  me 
not  to,  of  raising  a  point  of  order. 

So  I  did  engage  in  a  little  dilatory  tac- 
tics after  that  because  I  wanted  to  imder- 
score  my  outrage  at  being  treated  this 
way,  because  we  have  acted  on  several 
amendments  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  that  addressed  themselves  to 
more  than  one  section  of  the  bill. 

I  think  I  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
or  not  I  am  going  to  be  allowed  to  get  a 
vote  on  my  amendment.  lam  prepared  to 
cut  the  debate  to  the  bone.  I  might  take 
about  2  or  3  minutes  on  it.  We  can  get  to 
a  vote  on  it,  even  a  tabling  motion,  but 
I  want  to  get  to  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  why  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  promises  until  I  know  that  I 
can. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  his  own  time  with  the 
understanding  that  I  reserve  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  made  a  point  of  order  and  asked 
for  a  division,  I  made  a  division.  The 
point  of  asking  for  a  division  was  to  move 
promptly  to  table  the  first  part  of  that 
amendment  which  would  have  repealed 
section  4. 

The  only  reason  for  dividing  it  is  be- 
cause, under  the  cloture  rule,  we  could 
not  amend  it  to  knock  that  out.  We  were 
going  to  ask  for  a  quick  vote  to  repeal 
section  4,  to  knock  out  the  section  that 
would  have  repealed  section  4.  and  then 
vote  to  see  whether  section  5  should  be 
made  national.  We  have  never  voted  on 
that. 

There  was  no  effort  whatsoever  to  be 
dilatory.  There  was  no  eflfort  to  divide  it 
at  that  point.  The  eflfort  to  divide  was  for 
the  Senate  to  be  able  to  for  the  first  time 
express  its  will  on  the  question  of  whether 
section  5,  which  is  applicable  to  the 
Southern  States,  should  be  applied  on  a 
nationwide  basis-  This  has  never  been 
voted  on,  and  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  like  the 
Senate  to  be  able  to  work  its  will  on  is 
exactly  that.  But  it  is  even  clearer  on  the 
particular  ground  of  severabihty. 

A  lot  of  people  have  been  concerned 
that  if  there  was  anything  added  to  the 
present  act  that  applied  to  the  whole 
United  States  that  a  court  could  come 
along  and  say  this  was  unconstitutional 
and  it  would  then  kill  the  whole  act. 

That  is  the  last  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  I  do  not  want  the 
act  to  be  declared  imconstitutional. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  vote  on  this, 
though,  and  that  section  that  I  would  ask 


us  to  vote  on  would  have  a  severability 
clause  and  it  would  be  a  separate  part, 
not  intertwining  with  the  bill. 

So  that  if  this  section  were  ruled  im- 
constitutional, if  it  were  to  pass,  it  would 
not  in  any  way  disturb  any  other  portion 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  that  is  a 
new  question,  that  is  a  question  that  has 
not  been  voted  on  at  all,  and  I  think  it 
is  an  important  enough  question  for  the 
Senate  to  give  it  20  minutes  or  30  min- 
utes of  our  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  on  his  time,  with 
the  understanding  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  all  he  expects  is 
one  vote,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Just  up  and  down,  one 
vote? 

Mr.  NUNN.  K  it  is  an  up  and  down 
vote,  of  course,  a  motion  to  table  and  we 
prevail 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  whom  I  respect, 
admire  and  have  tremendous  affection 
for,  he  knows  I  feel  pretty  much  about 
this  bill  the  way  he  does. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  on  pragma- 
tism I  heard  on  the  Wyman-Durkin  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
all  I  rise  at  this  time  for  is  to  talk  about 
pragmatism. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  now, 
there  are  only  four  amendments.  We  have 
been  assured  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  and  another  Senator, 
I  understand  there  are  four  of  them, 
that  u  we  allow  them  to  have  an  up  and 
down  vote,  these  are  the  only  four  votes 
remaining  tonight  before  we  come  to 
third  reading. 

All  I  am  saying  to  mj'  good  friends 
here,  if  they  have  not  got  the  votes  to 
defeat  these  amendments,  which  are 
crippling  amendments,  then  they  have 
not  got  the  votes  to  pass  the  bill,  as  I 
understand  it. 

I  think  at  this  hour  of  the  night  the 
best  thing  is  to  make  this  liberal  conces- 
sion and  let  us  get  to  a  vote  and  I  assiu-e 
'the  Senators  we  will  be  out  of  here  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  but  if  we  keep  talking 
back  and  forth  and  begin  studying  all  the 
amendments,  I  say  let  us  get  at  it. 

There  is  only  one  amendment  that  has 
passed  so  far  and  that  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  if 
I  had  not  been  interrupted  there  would 
not  have  been  a  vote  on  that  one,  either. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  No.  731. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  considered  in  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  to  show 
my  good  faith  now  I  am  willing  to  sub- 
mit this  matter  to  a  vote  after  1  min- 
ute, which  I  yield  myself. 

Mr.  President,  William  White  in  The 
Citadel  said  the  function  of  the  Senate  is 
to  protect  the  minority  from  the  emo- 
tional tyranny  of  the  majority. 

I  think  that  is  a  splendid  sentiment 
I  think  that  has  been  the  historic  func- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
unhappy  exercise  that  we  have  gone 
through  here  in  abrogating  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  just  for  the  sake  of 
adopting  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  It  can  be  rushed 
through  without  any  controversy. 

I  think  we  demean  ourselves  as  a  de- 
Uberative  body,  and  I  regret  that  we 
have  chosen  to  follow  this  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  1  minute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  use  a  trigger  of  no 
test  and  device  in  the  November  1976 
election,  which  in  effect  would  gut  the 
biU  I  have  aJrEf  dy  discussed  this  point 
and  need  not  go  into  it  further. 

Second,  it  removes  title  II  coverage 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  House  bill.  This 
is  the  language  minority  coverage  and 
is  the  major  addition  to  the  bill. 

So  I  oppose  the  amendment  because  I 
think  it  would  represent  an  abrogation 
of  everything  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 

I  move  to  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  rollcall  may 
be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senators  clear  the  aisle  so  we  can  com- 
plete the  rollcall  within  the  10  minutes? 
Senators  will  please  take  their  seats. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
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shire  <Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mi.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  fui'ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

IRollcaU  Vote  No.  325  Leg.] 
YEAS — 66 
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Baker 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Morgan 

BeaU 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Pas  tore 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Javlts 

Rlblooff 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Roth 

Church 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Long 

Stafford 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Domenlci 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Stone 

Pong 

McGee 

Symington 

Ford 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Glenn 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Montoya 
NAYS— 20 

Williams 

AUen 

Helms 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClure 

Dole 

Nunn 

Fannin 

Scott, 

Gam 

William  L. 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Abourezk 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Griffln 

Weicker 

Bayh 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Young 

Bellmon 

McGovern 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Tower's  amendment  (No.  731)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   779 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  779,  please,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
a-nendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  21,  after  the  word  "minor- 
ity" insert  the  following:  "and  whose  pre- 
dominant written  language  is  other  than 
English". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  about  title  in  in  this  amoid- 
ment,  as  it  affects  only  title  m.  Is  that 
States  that  are  covered  by  It  have  the 
problem  of  going  into  court  under  section 


(d)    and  trying  to  "bail  out,"  as  the 
phrase  is  used. 

In  my  State,  Alaskan  Natives — may  we 
have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  that  every  Senator  take 
his  seat  and  cease  conversing.  If  the  Sen- 
ators wish  to  converse,  please  withdraw 
to  the  cloakroom.  Give  attention  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Let  me  emphasize  this. 

Based  upon  usage  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Alaska  Natives  include  people 
who  identify  themselves  as  Aleuts, 
Eskimos  or  American  Indians. 

But  this  bill  combines  them  all  into 
one  category,  Alaska  Natives. 

We  have  among  those  three  cate- 
gories some  18  languages  and  some  35 
dialects  among  those  languages.  We 
know  we  are  covered  by  title  III.  The 
problem  is  what  happens  when  we  go  to 
court  to  try  and  bail  out  because  we  do 
want  to  print  our  election  materials  in 
English  only. 

My  State  is  one  of  the  few  that  has 
the  so-called  election  candidate  pam- 
phlet produced  for  the  four  election  dis- 
tricts and  every  candidate  is  entitled  to  a 
page  in  that  pamphlet. 

Under  this  bill,  it  must  be  printed 
in  other  than  English  because  of  the 
terms  of  this  section  of  the  bill.  We  could 
go  in  to  bail  out  but  for  the  provision 
In  the  bill  which  states  that  you  cannot 
bail  out  if  the  court  determines  that  the 
ilUteracy  rate  of  the  appUcable  language 
minority  group  within  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  is  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  national  illiteracy  rate. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  when 
the  State  of  Alaska  goes  in  to  ask  to 
bail  out,  if  it  can  establish  that  the  mi- 
nority group,  which  is  in  this  case  the 
Alaska  Native  group  all  put  together, 
does  not  have  any  of  these  languages  as 
their  dominant  language. 

Mind  you,  if  any  one  of  them  can 
prove  that  English  is  not  their  dominant 
written  language,  we  would  still  be  with- 
in the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
listen  to  the  leaders  of  the  Alaska  Native 
community.  When  I  introduced  these 
amendments,  I  put  into  the  Record  cor- 
respondence from  Roger  Lang,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 
He  endorses  this  and  points  out  that 
many  Native  languages  and  dialects  are 
just  being  put  into  written  form;  the 
number  of  Alaska  Natives  able  to  read 
their  language  is  minimal;  Alaska  does 
not  have  a  literacy  test  as  a  condition 
of  voting;  the  problem  of  Alaskans  in 
voting  is  not  solved  by  different  writings 
or  languages,  nor  will  the  general  Native 
population  benefit  from  this  section  of 
H.R.  6219. 

Our  Governor  has  asked  to  be  ex- 
cluded. Johnny  Sackett,  who  is  president 
of  a  large  group,  Doyon,  Limited,  repre- 
senting 10,000  Indians  in  interior  Alaska, 
opposes  this  requirement  for  the  ballots 
to  be  printed  in  Indian  dialects.  He 
pointed  out  that  under  the  State  law, 
there  Is  no  requirement  that  the  voters 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  adds: 

Additionally  a  requirement  such  as  this 
would  be  an  extreme  hardship  to  the  State 


as  we  have  over  35  dialects  and  very  few 
people  actually  know  how  to  read  or  write 
in  any  language. 

This  bill  is  attempting  to  provide 
written  assistance  to  people  who  have 
minority  languages,  to  assist  them  in 
voting,  to  make  voting  more  accessible 
to  them.  The  Attorney  General  has  re- 
sponded to  tlie  manager  of  the  bill  and 
stated : 

It  13  my  view  that  a  system  which  is  de- 
signed to  Insure  access  to  bilingual  materials 
does  not  place  an  unequal  burden  on  those 
voters  requiring  information  and  materials 
in  a  language  other  than  English  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  title  III. 

There  has  been  no  showing  before  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  any  of  the  Alaskan  Natives  need 
election  materials  in  any  language  other 
than  English.  The  evidence  is  entirely 
to  the  contrary.  The  statement  of  the 
leaders  has  been  read.  The  statement  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  u  our 
manager  of  elections,  is  very  clear:  The 
effect  of  including  us  in  title  III.  without 
an  ability  to  bail  out,  will  be  quite  mean- 
ingless, except  that  people  throughout 
the  State  will  no  longer  have  pamphlets 
such  as  this,  because  it  will  be  an  impos- 
sibility to  comply  with  title  III  unless  we 
have  the  ability  to  be  excluded.  The  only 
effect  my  amendment  will  have  will  be 
that  when  the  State  of  Alaska  goes  to 
court  and  says  "We  are  providing 
materials  in  the  dominant  language,"  if 
we  can  show  their  dominant  language  in 
EngUsh,  we  will  be  able  to  bail  out  in 
spite  of  the  illiteracy  rate,  which  un- 
fortunately in  my  State  is  higher  than 
the  national  average. 

But  making  written  materials  avail- 
able in  languages  other  than  English  is 
not  going  to  assist  those  who  are 
ilUterate;  that  is  self-evident,  by  defini- 
tion. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  oral  assist- 
ance, and  I  support  that  100  percent. 
Like  others,  I  have  supported  this  bill 
all  the  way  through.  I  believe  in  the 
bill,  but  I  carmot  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  be  insensitive  to  the  pleas  from 
the  leaders  of  the  native  community  in 
my  State  that  this  provision  does  not 
work  with  Alaskans.  It  will  actually  con- 
fuse the  issue,  and  actually  lead  to  fewer 
people  being  able  to  vote  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  we  have. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  make  the  case  any 
clearer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  18  languages 
that  are  in  written  form  because  of  the 
activities  of  missionaries  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Eighteen  Languages  Cuxbentlt  in  TTse  at 
Alaska — 1975  • 

Language  and  persons  using  It: 

Ahtena,  300. 

Aleut.  100. 

E.  Aleut,  600-700. 

Eskimo  Inupik,  "thousands". 

EsUno  Yuplk,  13-14  thousand. 

I^k,  over  60  people. 

Halda.  "In  the  hundreds". 

Han.  60. 

Ingallk.  500. 


*  Source:  Smithsonian  Institute  Study. 
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Kaska.  up  to  500. 

Koyukon,  "over  400". 

Kutcbin,  "In  the  hundreds". 

Nabessa  Upper  Xanana,  4-6  hundred. 

Taglsb.  5. 

Tabltan,  "hundreds'. 

Tanalna,  300  approx. 

Tllnglt,  1,800. 

Tutchone,  1,000  approx. 

Hollakachuk,  25. 

Inuplaq.  6  thousand. 

Kushokwlm-Upper,  100. 

Suyplag.  1,000. 

Tanacross.  120. 

Tanana.  100. 

Tslmpshlan,  150. 

TupUt-Central,  15,000. 

Yuplk-Slberlan.  1,000. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  use  of  them  In 
written  form  is  now  expanding  because 
of  the  actions  of  this  Congress,  where  we 
have  made  available  the  bilingual  assist- 
ance. We  are  trying  to  assist  these  peo- 
ple to  preserve  their  languages  in  written 
form  as  well  as  oral  form,  but  the  more 
we  do  it.  the  more  we  come  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  English  is  still  their  dominant  lan- 
guage. English  is  the  language  they 
learn  if  they  go  to  school,  as  a  dominant 
language;  and  this  bill,  as  applied  to 
Alaska  Natives,  makes  no  sense. 

My  friend  from  California  has  pointed 
out  that  in  his  opinion  the  use  of  these 
languages  that  were  put  into  written 
form  by  anthropologists  makes  no  sense. 
I  agree.  However,  the  record  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  record 
in  the  Senate  is  such  that  I  feel  no  judge 
could  say  that  Congress  put  in  the  Alas- 
kan Natives  under  title  m  without  In- 
tending to  do  something.  If  he  Is  right, 
and  they  are  included,  how  can  our  State 
get  out,  based  upon  the  statement  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  and  the 
language  of  the  reports  of  the  House 
committee  and  the  Senate  committee,  in 
which  they  say  that  abuses  of  Alaskan 
Natives  are  substantial? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  proof  that  they 
are  substantial.  The  imoact  of  that  con- 
tinues to  amaze  me,  because  I  do  not 
know  of  any  evidence.  I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  who 
presented  to  the  committee  the  matter 
that  there  was  discrimination  in  Alaska 
based  upon  language  minorities. 

We  know  we  are  entitled  to  exclusion. 
We  went  through  It  twice  before,  and  got 
balled  out.  This  time  we  are  Included  In 
title  m.  and  there  is  no  way  out  because 
of  the  illiteracy  rate  of  the  older  gen- 
erations. Time  will  eliminate  the  illit- 
eracy rate,  but  currently  no  court  could 
let  us  out  of  title  m  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  How  many  persons 
are  involved  In  the  amendment,  whom  the 
able  Senator  from  Alaska  represents? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Some  60.000  to  70.000 
people  throughout  the  State  are  Included 
In  Alaskan  Natives.  One  group,  the  Tag- 
Ish  group,  consists  of  5  persons,  and  they 
go  up  to  the  Eskimo  group,  which  Is  13  - 
000  to  14,000. 

The  trouble  Is.  the  Census  Bureau  has 
lumped  them  all  together,  as  If  they  had 
a  common  heritage.  Congress  has  never 
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done  that;  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  did 
it.  But  now  we  are  adopting  the  categori- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  be- 
cause there  were  so  few  of  them. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  pro- 
poses to  provide  the  opportunity  for  this 
group   of    Americans — Is   that   correct, 
Americans? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Americans,  to  partic- 
ipate with  the  ballot  In  the  use  of  the 
franchise;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  he  should 
be  supported. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Again  I  say,  this 
amendment  has  no  meaning  except  in 
bailing  out.  If  the  manager  of  the  bill 
interprets  It  otherwise,  I  would  like  him 
to  state  that. 

It  Is  only  when  you  get  to  court  that 
you  can  prove,  contrary  to  the  census, 
that  these  people  do  not  In  fact  rely  on 
written  languages  other  than  Eiiglish. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  that  under  the  act,  the  decision 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Is  final  and 
not  subject  to  judicial  review? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That,  again,  bothers 
me.  although  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  language  in  this 
section  that  will  be  effective  says  where 
the  Director  of  the  Census  determines 
that  more  than  5  percent  of  the  citizens 
of  voting  age  residing  in  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  are  members  of  a 
single  language  minority. 

But  then  we  go  back  and  let  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  define  what  is  a  single 
language  minority  to  Include  people  who 
use  18  different  languages  in  my  State, 
because  their  numbers  are  so  few  they 
are  all  lumped  together.  We  are  in  a  box 
where  we  cannot  get  out,  and  I  absolutely 
believe  the  net  result  will  be  to  eliminate 
the  advantages  we  have  been  bringing 
to  these  people  In  the  rural  areas  of 
AlEiska,  who  do  not  have  daily  radio  pro- 
grams in  many  places,  they  certainly  do 
not  have  daily  newspapers,  and  they  do 
not  have  adveiUoing  Tor  candidates  who 
wish  to  represent  them.  This  pamphlet 
does  more  for  the  people  in  the  rural 
areas  of  my  State  to  inform  them  as  to 
the  candidates  and  issues  than  anything 
else. 

They  wlU  be  denied  this  advantage 
because  of  the  requirement  that  says 
they  have  to  be  printed  In  a  language 
they  cannot  use.  This  pamphlet  Is 
printed  by  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  there  is  absolutely  no  way  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law  as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Unless  the  Senator 
from  California  Is  correct,  which.  In  that 
event,  would  mean  the  court  would 
have  to  find  the  Senate  did  a  useless  act 
by  Including  Alaska  Natives  In  the  defi- 


nition of  title  m;  because.  If  he  Is  cor- 
rect, it  does  not  include  those  languages 
that  in  recent  history  have  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  therefore,  because  they 
are  not  traditional  languages,  they 
would  not  be  a  part  of  the  triggering 
device  and  therefore  they  would  not  be 
Included  at  all.  But  I  do  not  think  any 
court  would  say  that  the  Senate  did  a 
useless  act,  and  then  turn  around  and 
say  we  really  did  not  need  It. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  other  words,  unless 
we  adopt  the  Senator's  amendment  It 
can  really  be  said  the  law  is  an  ass' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  support  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  his  amendment 
in  any  way  affect  the  rights,  say,  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  people?  I  mean  Is  it 
sufficiently  broad  that  it  might  cast  a 
shadow  over  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish for  the  Spanish-speaking 
people? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  could  in  this  sense- 
If  the  court  would  find  that  the  Mexican 
Americans,  for  Instance,  their  dominant 
language  was  EngUsh.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  of  it  would  be.  statis- 
tically, again.  The  question  is  in  the 
bailout  procedure  it  is  up  to  the  court 
If  the  court  finds  that  they  have  a  de- 
pendence upon  the  written  Spanish  lan- 
guage, then  they  could  not  bail  out 
They  could  make  no  such  finding  in  our 
case  if  the  facts  as  presented  to  us  by 
our  State  and  by  our  native  people  are 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  manager  of  the  bill  on  that  question. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  probelm  is  that  I 
do  not  understand  what  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  on  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population,  nor  do  I  think  the 
man  who  Is  proposing  this  amendment 
knows  what  the  effect  is  going  to  be  on 
Spanish-speaking  persons.  I  am  reading 
from  the  bill.  It  says: 

"(b)  Prior  to  August  6,  1986.  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  shaU  provide  reg- 
istration or  voting  notices,  forms,  instruc- 
tions, assistance,  or  other  materials  or  in- 
formation relating  to  the  electoral  process. 
Including  ballots,  only  In  the  English  lan- 
guage If  the  Director  of  the  Census  deter- 
mines (1)  that  more  than  6  percent  of  the 
citizens  of  voting  age  of  such  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  are  members  of  a  single 
language  minority  and  . . . 

Now  we  get  to  his  amendment. 
. . .  and  whose  predominant  written  language 
Is  other  than  English. 

Then  the  bill  goes  on: 
and    (U)    that  the  illiteracy  rate  of  such 
persons  as  a  group  is  higher  than  the  na- 
tional Uliteracy  rate : 

I  do  not  know  what  the  impact  Is 
going  to  be  on  Spanish -speaking  per- 
sons. It  seems  to  completely  destroy  the 
trigger.  It  Is  fine  for  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  say  It  Is  only  going  to  relate  to 
the  Alaskan  Natives,  but  it  is  not  worded 
that  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  And  It  says  "whose  pre- 
dominant written  language  Is  other  than 
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English."  Spanish  is  written  language 
other  than  English. 

What  is  the  impact  on  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  tell 
us  either  how  would  it  relate. 

Mr.  STEVEl^S.  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  All  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  that  case,  they  have 
a  written  language  that  is  understand- 
able, used  by  Cubans,  and  by  all  sorts  of 
people  coming  from  a  Spanish  heritage 
according  to  this  bill.  They  can  read 
that  language,  and  making  ballots  avail- 
able to  them  in  their  language  is  going 
to  assist  them  to  vote. 

Making  ballots  available  to  people  In 
Alaska  in  a  dialect  other  than  their  own, 
in  the  first  place,  will  not  assist  them 
at  all.  Even  if  it  is  their  own  dialect,  by 
the  testimony  of  their  own  leaders,  very 
few  people  can  read  it.  So  how  is  that 
going  to  assist  them? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  hurt  the 
Spanish  people.  I  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  limit  it  to  the  Alaskan  Natives, 
by  the  way,  if  it  bothers  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

But  I  think  the  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple are  in  fact  relying  upon  the  written 
Spanish  word  as  well  as  the  oral  Span- 
ish word. 

Our  people  are  relying  upon  oral  lan- 
guages that  have  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  that  this  generation  has 
now  reduced  to  writing,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  assist  them  to  preserve  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  situation  about 
which  the  Senator  speaks  is  just  peculiar 
to  Alaska,  then  why  does  he  not  make 
it  a  specific  amendment  as  to  Alaska? 

Then  we  will  not  have  this  trouble  at 
all.  It  will  be  accepted.  I  think  he  has  a 
good  ground. 

As  I  understand  the  question  here  now, 
one  finds  fault  with  what  he  is  tiring 
to  do.  They  are  a  little  disturbed  about 
how  far-reaching  his  amendment  might 
go  in  disturbing  other  people.  If  he  can 
make  an  exception  alone  to  Alaska,  why 
does  he  not  do  that,  and  they  will  take 
It? 

Mr.  JAVrrs  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  the  fioor. 
Does  the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  yield  the  fioor 
after  saying  just  one  thing,  and  that  Is 
that  I  think  that  we  can  handle  the  prob- 
lem that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  talk- 
ing about  by  making  It  very  clear  In  the 
legislative  history  on  this  debate  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  cover  Alaskan  Na- 
tives who  do  not  have  a  written  language, 
whose  language  has  been  transcribed  by 
anthropologists  in  a  university.  We  do 
not  intend  to  cover  those  Natives,  no 
matter  how  many  anthropologists  there 
are  that  can  read  their  language.  We  are 
not  talking  about  that. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  only  trying  to  get 
at  those  people  who  are  a  language 
minority.  We  want  to  give  them  assis- 
tance in  writing,  if  they  have  a  written 
language,  or  if  they  are  Illiterate  or  have 
an  oral  language,  give  them  that  assis- 


tance oraUy.  That  is  all  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  only  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  California  again,  if  he  were 
writing  over  the  reports  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  and  writ- 
ing the  action  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate,  I  would  ac- 
cept the  assurance. 

I  know  of  no  court  that  will  say  that 
legislative  body  has  done  an  inopera- 
tive act  by  including,  for  instance,  the 
Alaskan  Natives  in  title  HI,  and  then 
having  the  manager  of  the  bill  state  in 
the  Chamber  we  did  not  mean  it.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  is  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  sug- 
gested that  I  insert  the  word  "Alaskan" 
so  it  be  "whose  predominant  written 
Alaskan  language  is  other  than  English." 
I  am  happy  to  do  that. 

I  think  it  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose, and  I  urge  my  friend  to  help  us 
in  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  would  take  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. Is  this  exactly  the  situation  the 
Senator  had  in  mind  when  he  said  we 
would  deal  with  amendments  to  this  law 
when,  as,  and  if  it  became  law? 

This  is  a  matter  the  reach  of  which  we 
do  not  know.  We  are  standing  in  the 
Chamber  guessing  about  it. 

We  are  going  to  go  and  transgress 
eversiihlng  which  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish In  a  bill  which  has  the  one  amend- 
ment extending  the  7  years  by  taking  one 
that  may  give  a  lot  of  trouble. 

I  have  not  the  remotest  notion  whether 
we  write  the  word  "Alaskan"  In  or  not. 
We  are  trying  to  decide  It  standing  on 
our  feet  at  9:05  tonight. 

If  the  Senator  is  going  to  take  an  as- 
surance of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  why 
does  he  not  take  it  that  they  will  give  it 
immediate  consideration  as  soon  as  we 
are  out  of  this  particular  woods  and  give 
him  the  relief?  He  Is  not  going  to  get  it 
tomorrow  anyhow  even  if  It  were  incor- 
porated in  this  bin. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  thinks  about  It.  They  are 
the  authors  of  this  minority  language 
amendment. 

That  is  the  Intelligent  way  to  proceed. 

I  do  not  think  it  soimds  plausible,  and 
while  it  sounds  perfectly  OK,  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  know  what  the  extension  of 
It  means  at  this  particular  writing  to  put 
this  bill  in  jeopardy,  when  we  carried  It 
through  so  far  on  account  of  an  Alaskan 
amendment  I  think  is  really  asking  more 
than  he  should  be  asked  to  do  or  any  of 
us  should  be  asked  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  matter  Is  limited 
to  Alaska  I  can  assure  the  Senate  I  know 
what  the  Impact  of  the  language  Is.  I 
think  I  know  what  the  impact  Is  on  other 
language  minorities.  Since  no  one  else 
seeks  the  consent  as  predominant  writ- 
ten language  I  do  not  know  why  It  should 
not  be  available  to  my  State. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  he  not  cor- 
rect the  amendment  and  take  the  vote 
on  it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  after  "written"  the 
word  "Alaskan"  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  will  not  object;  I  want 
to  make  a  point.  I  certainly  hope  to  help 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

But  I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  a  moment  about  his 
questioning  about  Spanish  Americans. 
I  have  been  here  defending  them  all  the 
way  through.  I  voted  against  Senator 
Stennis'  amendment  because  it  took  out 
Spanish  Americans.  But  just  give  me  a 
moment  to  discuss  with  him  why  it 
should  not  just  be  limited  to  Alaska  In 
terms  of  these  words  of  art  "the  domi- 
nant language  other  than  English."  The 
reason  that  the  Senator  from  California 
does  not  want  the  word  in  to  this  point 
is  because  he  says  they  are  words  of  art, 
"the  dominant  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish." He  said  we  do  not  have  any  Census 
information  about  that. 

Senator  Stevens  Is  saying,  OK,  so  we 
do  not.  Just  make  sure  we  imderstand 
that  we  really  intended  to  help  those  who 
could  not  read  English,  and  we  are  5  per- 
cent. Let  us  find  out  whether  we  can 
prove  that  he  has  5  percent  that  has 
ancestry  of  someone  of  these  five  cate- 
gories. We  could  have  put  Italian  Amer- 
ican in.  incidentally  I  say  to  Senator 
Pastore. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  would  have  been 
not  their  heritage,  but  whether  they 
could  read  English  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  put  that  In  to  let  someone  prove  in 
court  that  there  is  a  minority  because 
they  carmot  understand  English,  we 
ought  not  just  put  it  In  for  Alaska;  we 
ought  to  put  it  In  for  all  five  categories. 

We  are  really  not  doing  anything  ex- 
cept saying  if  one  caui  prove  that  the  5 
percent  trigger.  5  percent  minority,  that 
their  dominant  language  is  English,  we 
do  not  have  a  minority  we  are  trying  to 
help  because  they  speak  English. 

I  am  not  going  to  resist  making  it 
apphcable  to  Alaska.  But  I  do  believe 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
100  percent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  I  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  might  disturb  the  objective  of  help- 
ing the  Spanish  speaking  people  from 
having  a  clear  opportunity  to  vote. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  If  we  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
could  be  right  and  a  particular  exception 
should  be  made  in  each  case  because  of 
the  unusual  situation  In  his  State.  It 
strikes  me  that  we,  in  simple  English, 
can  make  an  exception  without  disturb- 
ing anything  else  In  the  bill.  That  Is 
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a  matter  of  mechanism;  that  is  a  matter 
of  drawing  up  the  language.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  far  apart  at  all. 

The  Senator  and  I  are  the  only  two 
of  Italian  stock  in  this  body.  I  admire 
him,  and  I  hope  he  admires  me.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  two  of  us  have  been 
debating. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  one  more 
word.  I  am  not  going  to  object,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  going  to  get  an  exception.  Let 
me  follow  the  dialogue  one  more  minute 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Assume  that  we  had  added  a  category 
of  Italo-Americans.  Just  assume  that. 
If  you  went  into  an  area  and  the  census 
showed  that  there  were  5  percent,  and 
if  you  f  oimd  that  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  voted  that  time,  I 
hope  the  Senator  understands  that  those 
5  percent  are  now  protected  by  this  bill. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  Senator  Stevens 
is  sajring  that  that  is  really  a  very  poor 
test;  because,  what  if  4.9  percent  of  those 
we  just  defined,  who  are  from  an  an- 
cestiy  such  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  I,  do  not  even  speak  Italian 
but  speak  English?  It  will  be  mandated 
imder  section  3  that  they  be  sent  a  ballot 
in  Italian.  All  he  is  saying  is  that  it 
should  be  what  their  dominant  langiiage 
is,  not  their  ancestral  background. 

I  am  not  going  to  object,  because  I 
think  this  morning  the  Senator  from 
California  tried  to  make  clear  that  that 
was  not  what  they  intended.  Whether 
they  are  Asians,  Indians,  or  Spanish 
Americans,  we  are  talking  about  a  lin- 
guistic barrier,  not  an  ancestral  history. 

I  have  been  trying  to  make  that  point 
with  him  and  get  this  exclusion,  this 
added  language,  and  he  makes  a  very 
good  point — that  there  are  no  statistics 
in  the  Census  Bureau  to  show  it.  I  keep 
saying.  "Isn't  it  our  intention  that  it  be 
language,  not  background?"  He  keeps 
telJin;?  m?.  "Yes."  I  am  satisfied  that 
wa  might  get  out  by  proving  that  in 
fact  they  speak  English,  even  though 
their  name  might  be  Buono  or  Montoya, 
or  whatever  it  is,  that  they  fit  the  5  per- 
cent, but  they  do  not  need  the  ballot 
in  Spanish. 

I  tell  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  in  my  State  we  had  a  bilingual  bal- 
lot for  12  years,  and  our  State  decided 
to  take  it  out  in  1969.  Is  that  not  amaz- 
ing? Now  we  are  going  to  protect  them 
with  it.  Thirty-five  percent  of  our  legis- 
lature are  Spanish  American,  as  are  our 
Governor  and  our  Secretary  of  State;  30 
percent  of  the  elected  officials  in  the 
State  are  Spanish  Americans.  We  decided 
that  they  do  not  need  it.  Now  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  it  in  by  definition  because  the  5 
percent  Is  heritage,  not  dominant  lan- 
guage. 

I  have  made  my  point,  and  I  do  not 
object. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  he  is  ob- 
jecting to  what  is  written  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  saying  that  we 
should  have  clarified  it  by  adding  his 
language  to  section  3 — not  the  triggering, 
but  the  ballot,  the  bilingual  ballot.  Just 
add  the  language  that  if  the  State  can 
prove  the  dominant  language  Is  English, 
the  minority  ancestry  does  not  matter. 


The  way  the  bill  is  written.  It  is  not  in 
there,  except  that  we  are  going  to  put  it 
in  for  the  Alaskan  Indians,  and  I  am  for 
that,  because  he  Is  saying  that  they  do 
not  even  have  a  written  Alaskan  Indian 
language. 

I  was  trying  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
that  it  is  a  very  real  problem  to  trigger 
this  with  5  percent  minority  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
that  the  dominant  language  be  other 
than  English,  and  not  put  that  in  the  sec- 
tion that  says  you  have  to  give  them  bi- 
lingual material.  The  Intention  really  is 
not  that.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  say, 
and  I  do  not  object. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
my  unanimous-consent  request,  so  that 
it  is  clear  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  want 
to  make  it  read: 

"And  those  predominant  written  Alaskan 
language  is  other  than  English. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
wondering  why  the  logic  of  the  Senator's 
argument  would  not  apply  to  other  States 
that  have  significant  Indian  populations 
as  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  because  the  Census 
Bureau  habit  of  linking  all  the  dialects 
and  ethnic  groups  of  Alaska  under  Alas- 
kan Natives.  That  does  not  happen  else- 
where with  the  Indian  groups.  The  Utes 
are  the  Utes,  and  the  Navajos  are  the 
Navajos.  We  have  no  Census  Bureau  sta- 
tistics that  combine  them  and  says  they 
are  Indians. 

They  are  a  single  language  group,  and 
they  meet  the  definition  of  this  bill.  But 
in  our  circumstance,  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  so  few,  such  as  the  one 
group  that  has  only  five  people  still  liv- 
ini,  they  are  aV  lumped  under  "Alaskan 
Natives"  even  t.iough  they  have  back- 
grounds of  being  Indians,  Aleuts,  or 
Eskimos. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Suppose  a  State  had 
six  or  seven  Indim  tribes  easily  identi- 
fiable. I  listened  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  describe  what  the  effect  would  be. 
That  is  a  fair  interpretation  and  it 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  me.  I  under- 
stand the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Nonetheless,  even  in  the  smaller 
tribes  in  any  of  the  other  several  States, 
they  would  have  to  apply,  while  the  Sen- 
ator is  attempting  to  write  in  an  ex- 
clusion for  the  particular  groups  in  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  only  difference  is 
that  W-;  are  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  Taking  a  group  in  south- 
east Alaska  who  are  1,200  miles  from  the 
Point  Barrow  Eskimos  is  the  same  as 
taking  the  California  rancherio  people 
and  putting  them  together  with  the  In- 
dian  people  of  Minnesota  and  saying 

that  because  5  percent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
hour  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  ex- 
pired. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


On  page  8,  line  21,  after  the  word  "minor- 
ity" insert  the  following:  "and  whose  pre- 
dominant written  Alaskan  language  is  other 
than  English". 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS  subsequently  said. 
After  consultation  with  Members  and 
those  speaking  for  Members  of  the 
House,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  that  has  been  previously 
adopted,  appear  on  page  9.  Une  15,  after 
the  word  "unwritten,"  and  that  it  read 
"or  in  the  case  of  Alaskan  Natives,  if 
the  predominant  language  is  histori- 
cally imwritten." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.     770 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  770 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WnxMM 
L.  Scott)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  770. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
101.". 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  in  any  action  for  declaratory  judg- 
ment brought  under  this  section,  no  Infer- 
ence or  presumption  may  be  drawn  from  tb« 
past  history  of  de  facto  segregation  occurring 
prior  to  November  1,  1964,  in  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
on  such  State  or  political  subdivision  "shall 
be  the  same  as  the  burden  of  proof  on  any 
other  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action  brought  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  ". 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  Senators  Icnow,  at  the  present 
time,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  purports  to 
provide  a  method  whereby  the  covered 
jurisdictions  can  get  out  from  imder  the 
act  by  filing  a  declaratory  judgment  ac- 
tion with  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  order.  Senators  will  tke 
their  seats.  Senators  will  give  attention 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  present 
act  purports  to  have  a  method  whereby 
covered  jurisdictions  can  get  out  from 
under  the  act  by  filing  a  declaratory 
judgment  action  with  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  this  action,  the  moving  jurisdiction 
must  simply  show  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years  there  has  been  no  test  or 
device  used  for  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
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denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  easy  burden 
for  a  State  to  meet.  However,  Virginia 
foimd  out  in  its  recent  action  for  relief 
that  the  burden  is  impossible  to  meet 
(Virginia  v.  United  States)  C.A.  No. 
1100-73) .  We  have  heard  this  matter  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from 
time  to  time. 

The  State,  in  filing  its  action,  gathered 
evidence  from  all  corners  of  the  State 
and  from  all  members  of  our  society,  in- 
cluding members  of  minority  groups  af- 
fected, that  there  was  no  discriminatory 
use  of  the  literacy  test  in  Virginia  during 
the  past  10  years.  The  three-judge  court 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, although  finding  that  Virginia 
presented  a  "prima  facie"  case  of  lack  of 
discrimination,  denied  the  judgment,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  order. 
The  rationale  supported  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  espoused  by  the  district  court, 
held  tJiat  based  upon  the  Gaston  County 
v.  United  States  decision  (395  U.S.  385 
(1969),  the  presence  of  a  dual  educa- 
tional system  in  the  covered  jurisdictions 
along  with  the  literacy  test  during  the 
same  period,  the  presumption  could  be 
made  that  the  unequal  educational  op- 
portunities resulted  in  a  discriminatory 
effect  of  the  literacy  test.  This  rationale 
has  the  effect  of  barring  all  of  the  cov- 
ered Southern  States  from  ever  getting 
out  from  imder  the  act.  This  position 
was  supportd  by  recent  testimony  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Pottinger,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Civil  Rights  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  who,  when  asked  if  there 
was  any  way  the  State  of  Virginia  under 
existing  legislation  could  ball  out,  an- 
swered, "I  do  not  believe  so." 

This  foreclosure  of  a  reasonable  bail- 
out provision  being  available  to  covered 
States  raises  serious  questions  concern- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  sections  4  and 
5.  Of  course,  the  constitutlonaUty  of 
these  sections  was  upheld  in  Katzenbach 
v.  South  Carolina  (383  U.S.  301  (1966)), 
but  there  the  decision  intimates  that 
these  extraordinary  provisions  were  be- 
ing upheld  because,  first,  they  were  tem- 
porary, and  second,  there  was  a  reason- 
able bail-out  provision  available.  The 
temporary  nature  of  these  provision  is 
seriously  disputed  in  face  of  the  pending 
7-year  extension.  The  saving  feature  of 
the  bail-out  provision  must  also  fall  in 
light  of  the  Virginia  and  Gaston  County 
decisions. 

In  order  to  correct  this  discrimination 
against  the  covered  States,  when  no  such 
burden  rests  with  the  qther  States  of  the 
Union,  my  amendment  will  provide 
that— 

No  inference  or  presumption  may  be  drawn 
from  the  past  history  of  de  facto  segregation 
occurring  prior  to  November  1,  1964  in  such 
State  or  political  subdivision,  and  the  bur- 
den or  proof  on  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division shall  be  the  same  as  the  burden  of 
proof  on  any  other  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us,  perhaps 

most  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  are  lawyers. 

We  know  that,  generally,  the  burden  of 

proof  Is  upon  the  party  that  brings  the 
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suit  or  upon  the  Government.  In  a  case 
such  as  this,  under  the  general  provisions 
of  the  act,  where  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  bring  suit  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment,  the 
burden  is  on  the  Government  to  prove 
that  there  has  been  discrimination  in  the 
voting  process  that  does  deny  the  right 
to  vote  to  an  individual  because  of  his 
race,  his  color,  or  his  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

That  is  not  true  imder  the  provisions 
of  sections  4  and  5.  I  would  make  the 
burden  of  proof  throughout  this  act  be 
the  same  whether  we  are  talking  about 
the  temporary  provisions  of  the  act  or 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  perma- 
nent provisions  of  the  act.  I  make  the 
burden  of  proof  throughout  the  country 
the  same. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me,  in  a  Gov- 
ernment such  as  we  have  in  our  Federal 
Union,  that  all  of  the  States  should  be 
equally  treated  and  we  should  not  go 
back  into  history  and  say,  "Because  of 
past  alleged  misbehavior,  you  are  treated 
one  way  and  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
treated  the  other  way." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  California,  if  I  may, 
whether  he  intends  to  move  to  table  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  intend  to  move  to 
table. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  this  is  the  time. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  had  some  things  that 
I  was  going  to  say  briefly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Chair  was 
about  to  put  the  question. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
when  I  make  my  motion  to  table,  we  have 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  a  10-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second.   The   yeas   and  nays 
are  ordered  on  the  motion  to  table  when 
made,  if  made. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Is  770 
the  amendment  that  we  have  before  us? 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  This  amendment  says 
that  when  an  action  Is  brought  for 
declaratory  judgment  In  a  court — which 
court  Is  It  brought  in?  Is  It  brought  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

This  amendment  states  that  when  an 
action  is  brought  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
there  can  be  no  Inference  drawn  from  a 
past  history  of  de  facto  segregation 
occurring  prior  to  November  1,  1964. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  That  Is 
correct. 


The  Senator  understands,  if  he  wlU 
yield  very  briefly,  that  the  triggering 
mechanism  does  work  as  of  that  date  and 
the  State  is  covered.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia is  covered. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  had  no  Fed- 
eral examiners;  there  has  never  been 
any  allegation  of  wrongdoing  on  behalf 
of  our  State  since  this  date.  We  have 
removed  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion requiring  a  literacy  test.  We  have 
repealed  the  statute  under  which  there 
was  a  literacy  test. 

There  are  many  things  we  can  say  in 
favor  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Yet  the 
Senator,  during  past  discussions  of  this 
bill,  has  admitted  that  there  is  no  way 
for  a  State  to  get  out  from  under  this 
because  of  this  burden  of  proof.  So  we 
arc  saying  that  the  burden  of  proof  in 
this  is  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
bill  and  is  the  same  as  it  is  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  not  covered  by  the  trig- 
gering provision. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Would  this  have  the  ef- 
fect of  wiping  out  the  Gaston  decision? 
Because  there  had  been  a  history  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  with  the  dual  school 
system,  the  test  or  device  that  had  been 
used  by  the  State  of  Virginia  had  a  dis- 
criminatory impact  upon  the  ability  of 
blacks  to  register  and  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  would 
wipe  out  that  portion,  and  that  portion 
only,  of  the  decision — and  it  is  here — 
that  "no  inference  or  presumption  may 
be  drawn  from  the  past  liistory  of 
de  facto  segregation  occurring  prior  to 
November  1,  1964."  It  would  wipe  out 
that  portion. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, the  reason  more  people  have  not 
voted  in  the  South  Is  because  we  have 
been  a  one-party  State  and  it  has  not 
been  the  Republican  Party.  If  the  Sen- 
ator goes  back  into  history,  why  should 
anybody  vote  in  a  general  election? 
Everything  was  decided  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary.  I  think  we  can  take  judi- 
cial notice  of  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  only  tWng  I  can 
say  to  my  friend  from  Virginia  is  that  I 
think  this  represents  a  very  significant 
change  in  the  law  as  it  presently  exists, 
because  the  Gaston  decision  is  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  as  it  relates 
to  the  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote 
that  is  in  the  case  law.  I  should  say  that 
we  ought  to  be  su-  e  that  we  defeat  this 
amendment. 

As  soon  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  finished  his  explanation  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose to  move  to  table. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  let  me  speak  for 
just  one  or  two  moments  more.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  realize  it  is  approaching  9:30  and 
I  do  not  want  to  prolong  it.  I  have  an- 
other amendment  here  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  offer  at  this  time,  although  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  commitment  that  I 
will  not  offer  It,  that  would  take  Virginia 
alone — it  is  worded  in  such  a  way,  very 
much  like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  had  his  amendment  is  worded,  so 
that  it  applies  only  to  Virginia,  because 
we  have  removed  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  requiring  a  literacy  test  and 
because  we  have  repealed  the  statute. 
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That  has  not  been  true  of  the  other 
States,  the  other  six  States  In  which  the 
full  State  is  under  the  provisions  of  the 
temporary  legislation. 

Tills  would  apply  to  all  States.  It 
would  not  repeal  the  Gaston  decision.  It 
would  only  nullify  that  portion  having 
to  do  with  segregation  within  our  pub- 
lic schools.  I  feel  that  anyone  who  thinks 
this  matter  through  can  realize  why  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  people  voted  in 
the  States  prior  to  1964. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  further.  I  am 
ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Bffr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  becaiise 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ^Mr.  Goldwater)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bahtlett)  Is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  Is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  resTilt  was  announced — yeas  67 
nays  21,  as  follows  : 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  326  Leg.) 
TEAS — 67 

Abourezk  Glenn  Montoya 

Baker  Gravel  Mesa 

Beall  Griffin  Muskle 

Bentsen  Hart.  Gary  W.  Packwood 

Blden  Hartke  Pastore 

Brock  Haskell  Pearson 

Brooke  Hatfleld  Pell 

Bumpers  Hathaway  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Hollings  Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston  P.lbicoff 

Cannon  H".mphrey  Roth 

Case  Inouye  Schwelker 

ChUes  .Tackson  Scott,  Hugh 

Church  Javlts  Stafford 

Clark  Johnston  Stevens 

Cranston  Kennedy  Stevenson 

Culver  Leahy  stone 

Dole  Magnuaon  Taft 

Domenlcl  Mansfield  Tunney 

Eagleton  Mathlas  Welcker 

Fong  McGee  WUUams 

Ford  Metcalf 

Gam  Mondale 

NATS— 21 

Alien  Hruska  Scott, 

Buckley  Laxalt  William  L. 

Byrd,  Long  Sparkman 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  McClellan  Stennis 

Curtis  McClure  Talmadi^e 

^nnln  MorRan  Thurmond 

Hansen  Nunn  Tower 

Helms  Percy 


NOT  VOTTNG — 11 
Bartlett  Goldwater  Nelson 

Bayh  Hart.  PhUip  A.    Symington 

Bellmon  McGovem  Young 

Eastland  McIntyre 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  770)  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 


THE  GOLDEN  GAVEL  AWARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  hour  of  9:38  p.m.  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Florida     (Mr.     Stone) 
marked  the  100th  hour  of  his  presiding 
over  the  Senate.  As  such,  he  is  the  cham- 
pion, the  winner  of  the  Golden  Gavel 
Award,  and  I  think  at  this  time  we  owe 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  who  has 
been  a  bulwark  in  the  affairs  of  this  in- 
stitution,  who   has   conducted   himself 
with  dignity  and  integrity,  a  vote  of 
thanks,  at  least,  for  what  he  has  done 
so  unstintingly  and  so  well. 
So,  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  NUNN.  On  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  On  my  time.  I  have  not 
used  any  yet  so  I  have  a  whole  hour. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  and  I 
would  hke  the  Senator  to  use  as  much  as 
his  time  as  he  would  like. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  FORD.  Since  the  distinguished 
freshman  Senator  from  Plorida  has  re- 
ceived this  Golden  Gavel  Award  and  so 
many  of  the  freshmen  have  yielded  their 
hour  In  the  chair  to  the  Senator  from 
the  great  State  of  Florida,  do  we  receive 
a  portion  or  could  our  names  be  engraved 
upon  the  golden  gavel,  or  do  we  start  tak- 
ing our  time  from  1  to  2  and  3  p.m.  In 
the  afternoon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  FORD.  That  shaU  be  recorded  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California  on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  express  his  deep  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  for  leadership  and 
the  time  the  Chair's  colleagues  have  ex- 
tended in  allowing  the  Ch&ir  to  serve 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  my  time  further,  there  Is  only 
one  stipulation.  From  now  on  the  Senator 
has  to  attend  closed  meetings. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS   ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  62T9)  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
certain  provisions  for  an  additional  10 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Georgia  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  California  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  citation  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  report  at  page  42 
footnote  46,  the  last  Ihie  of  the  page 
which  reads  1049-50,  be  changed  to 
1060-62. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  NTTNN 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  plan  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  as  to  in  just 
a  moment,  but  I  would  like  to  very  briefly 
explain  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  pertains  only  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides preclearance  authority  nationwide 
for  both  15th  amendment  purposes  and 
for  minority  language  groups. 

This  amendment  is  in  the  form  of  a 
totally  new  title.  It  does  not  affect  the 
act  of  1965,  It  does  not  affect  the  act  as 
amended  In  1970,  nor  does  it  change  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  ex- 
tension which  we  have  been  debating  for 
4  days  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  totally  new  title.  It  is  sever- 
able, that  is  to  say,  if  it  Is  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional It  would  not  In  any  way  affect 
any  other  provision  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  constitutional  problem 
here  that  would  In  any  way  threaten  any 
other  provision  of  the  bill. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
does  not  feel  that  this  amendment  is  un- 
constitutional in  the  first  place. 

This  would  provide  permanent  cov- 
erage of  section  5  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

This  amendment  would  grant  rule- 
making authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  so  that  he  could 
effectively  and  efficiently  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  5  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

It  does  not  even  change  one  comma 
or  one  period  hi  section  4.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  alter  the  coverage  of  the  South- 
em  States  nor  does  it  alter  coverage  of 
any  other  covered  part  of  the  section  of 
the  country  presently  under  this  bllL 
All  It  does  is  extend  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  minorities  throughout  this 
land  rather  than  to  only  a  few  areas. 
It  would  not  prejudge  anyone's  guilt.  It 
would  simply  provide  a  review  mecha- 
nism for  the  Attorney  General  to  exer- 
cise, in  his  sound  discretion. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  move  toward 
our  200th  anniversary  this  body  would 
want  to  recognize  the  Inevitable,  and 
that  Is  that  we  are  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  all 
part  of  this  country.  We  do  not  have  two 
countries;  we  do  not  have  10  countries; 
we  do  not  have  15  countries.  We  have  one 
country.  The  great  majority  of  citizens 
In  the  State  of  Georgia  vigorously  sup- 
port the  right  of  every  person,  regardless 
of  race,  to  vote.  I  am  not  in  any  way  try- 
ing to  dilute  this  act.  I  am  not  In  any  way 
trying  to  sabotage  or  render  unconstitu- 
tional any  provision  of  this  act. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  make  this 
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act  acceptable  to  the  people  of  a  wonder- 
ful section  of  our  Nation.  That  section 
Is  the  South. 

We  have  made  mistakes  In  the  South. 

No  one  in  this  body  has  heard  me  de- 
fend the  voting  practices  that  existed 
prior  to  1965.  No  one  has  heard  me  say 
that  there  were  never  any  problems  In 
the  South.  But  what  I  have  pleaded  for 
over  and  over  again  this  week  Is  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  recognize  that 
we  want  to  be  part  of  the  Union;  that 
we  want  to  be  treated  just  like  every- 
body else.  While  we  want  our  minorities 
protected,  we  also  want  the  minorities 
throughout  this  great  land  protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  this  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  Is  at  the  desk.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  In  order  with  a  5-mInute  lim- 
itation of  time  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
document  was  submitted  to  me  not  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  with  amend- 
ments both  to  section  5  and  section  6  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  this  question: 
The  Senator  has  said  It  only  dealt  with 
section  5.  Does  it  also  deal  with  section  6? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  correct.  We  did  prepare  section  6, 
but  at  this  hour  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia did  not  want  to  in  any  way  compli- 
cate the  matter.  That  provision  is  not 
part  of  this  amendment  as  now  offered. 
Of  course,  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  like  to  offer  that  as  an  amendment 
to  this  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  welcome  that  effort. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  no  such 
Interest.  But  I  did  want  to  ask.  The  paper 
shown  to  me  is  not  the  document  which 
has  been  offered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
except  that  the  paper  offered  to  the  Sen- 
ator is  identical  in  part.  The  amendment 
at  the  desk  does  not  in  any  way  pertain 
to  section  6.  The  South  would  still  be 
the  only  section  of  the  country  covered 
under  section  6.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia would  be  glad  to  expand  that  cover- 
age nationwide.  At  this  late  hour  I 
wanted  to  have  an  up  and  down  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
extend  section  5  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  no 
one  has  assured  the  Senator  he  Is  going 
to  have  an  up-and-down  vote,  that  the 
motion  to  table  has  been  waived. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  motion  to  table.  My  main  concern  at 
this  moment  Is  that  the  Chair  rule  my 
amendment  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  is  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Nunn  reads  as 
follows: 

On  page  15.  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert 
the  following  new  title: 

THE    NATIONAL    VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1976 

Sec.  501.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division as  defined  in  section  14(c)  (2)  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  shall  enact  or  seek 
to  administer  any  voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  different 
from  that  In  force  or  effect  on  November  1, 


1972,  such  State  or  subdivision  may  institute 
an  action  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  that  such  qualification,  prerequi- 
site, standard,  practice,  or  procedure  does  not 
have  the  purpose  and  wlU  not  have  the  effect 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  or  In  contravention 
of  the  guarantees  set  forth  In  section  4(f)  (2) 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  unless  and  until  the  court  enters  such 
Judgment  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  for  failure  to  comply  with  such  quali- 
fication, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure:  ProvideA,  That  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
may  be  enforced  without  such  proceeding  if 
the  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  has  been  submitted  by 
the  chief  legal  officer  or  other  appropriate 
official  of  such  State  or  subdivision  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney  General 
has  not  interposed  an  objection  within  sixty 
days  after  such  submission,  except  that 
neither  the  Attorney  General's  failure  to  ob- 
ject nor  a  declaratory  Judgment  entered  un- 
der this  section  shall  bar  a  subsequent  action 
to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  procedure. 
Any  action  under  this  section  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  court  of  three  Judges 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  502.  The  Attorney  General  shall  issue 
rules  and  regulations  to  assure  the  effective 
and  expedient  administration  of  this  title 
and  of  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

Sec.  503.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  derogate  or  impair  any  provision  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 

Sec.  504.  If  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persona  not  simUarly  situated  or 
to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not think  of  an  amendment  which 
would  be  more  damaging  to  our  desires, 
all  of  our  collective  desires,  to  have  a 
bill  go  through  which  Is  going  to  be  ac- 
ceptable by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  going  to  allow  us  to  get 
an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
than  this  particular  amendment.  It 
comes  very  late  In  the  day.  We  had  a 
full  discussion  of  the  issues  on  this  point 
yesterday.  I  am  not  going  tb  waste  the 
Senate's  time  to  discuss  It  again. 

In  my  view,  this  amendment  Is  clear- 
ly unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  said  that  it 
takes  a  unique,  special  circumstance  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  Intervene 
in  local  election  boards.  They  found 
that  there  was  that  imique  situation 
In  the  case  of  a  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion In  the  South  over  a  period  of  gen- 
erations, when  they  decided  the  South 
Carolina  against  Katzenbach  case. 

It  requires  something  unique.  It  Is 
clearly  written  into  the  Constitution 
that  the  States  have  the  right  to  decide 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  their 
own  elections.  What  are  we  doing  with 


this  amendment  Is  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  apply  these  very  special  pro- 
visions nationwide  to  every  single  or- 
dlnsmce  of  every  city  In  every  part  of 
the  land,  every  ordinance  of  every 
county  board  of  supervisors,  and  every 
law  of  every  State  as  it  relates  to  elec- 
tions. 

I  understand  the  sympathy  that  Is 
elicited  by  the  Senator's  remark:  11  it  is 
good  for  the  South  It  ought  to  be  good 
for  the  country.  I  can  imderstand  that. 
It  is  a  sympathetic  argument.  The  only 
problem  is.  we  did  not  have  the  same 
kind  of  pattern  of  discrimination  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  we  had  In 
the  South  related  to  blacks.  We  are  ex- 
panding the  coverage  of  this  act  as  it 
relates  to  language  minorities  because  we 
recognize  that  there  was  this  pattern  as 
It  related  to  certain  of  the  language 
minorities — Mexican-Americans,  Puerto 
RIcans,  Asia-Americans,  American  Indi- 
ans, et  cetera. 

I  just  thmk  that  this  amendment  Is 
destructive  in  the  extreme.  What  is  go- 
ing to  happen,  if  this  passes,  is  we  will 
go  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
there  Is  just  not  going  to  be  a  bill.  They 
are  not  going  to  accept  it.  Then  we  can 
take  upon  our  collective  shoulders  the 
responsibility  for  torpedoeing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Vothig  Rights  Act.  That  would 
be  a  tragedy  In  the  extreme. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  am  going  to 
move  to  table  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  much  time  has  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  will  use 
my  own  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  use  his  own  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  would  only 
say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  tiresome  to 
listen  over  and  over  again  to  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  does. 

Many  of  us,  perhaps  most  of  us,  came 
from  the  House.  It  was  said  we  were 
going  to  the  other  body,  sometimes  the 
upper  body,  sometimes  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  Uke  to  think  that  we  are  two 
branches,  two  co-equal  branches,  of  the 
Congress  and  we  should  be  able  to  make 
decisions  not  dependent  upon  what 
action  will  be  taken  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  just  sick  and  tired  of 
hearing  that  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Allow  me  to  present  one 
point  in  rebuttal  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

We  heard  so  much  about  the  Katzen- 
bach  case  yesterday  that  I  did  read  It 
today.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  quoted 
in  so  many  different  directions  by  so 
many  astute  lawyers.  The  Katzenbach 
case  was  one  that  originated  in  South 
Carolina.  South  Carolina's  main  conten- 
tion under  that  case  was  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  were 
aimed  at  one  section  of  the  country. 
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The  Supreme  Court  said  that  aiming  the 
provisions  at  one  section  of  the  country 
was  constitutionally  justified  because  of 
past  acts  of  discrimination.  The  Supreme 
Court  said  that  Congress  could  do  any- 
thing it  wanted  in  this  regard  pursuant 
to  the  15th  Amendment,  as  long  as  it 
treated  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  equaUy. 
The  constitutional  challenge  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  act  itself  discrimi- 
nated between  States.  When  you  use  that 
case,  to  say  that  we  cannot  apply  some- 
thing across  the  Nation  imder  the  15th 
amendment,  then  it  is  a  gross,  gross 
distortion  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Court. 

That  is  not  what  the  court  said,  and 
I  think  any  fair  reading  of  that  decision 
would  produce  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  saying  to  all  of  us  if  it  is  right 
for  the  State  of  Georgia  It  is  right  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  State 
of  California? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  exactly  the  premise 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  saying  that  we  in  the  other  49 
States  have  no  right  to  be  expected  to 
be  treated  differently  than  the  State  of 
Georgia? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Georiga  is  saying. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
myUme. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
tram  Connecticut  in  their  brief  colloquy 
had  to  say  Is  very  appealing.  But  I  cau- 
tion that  this  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing. 

I  do  not  charge  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  with  having  created  this  wolf, 
but  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is.  It  would  effectively 
destroy  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

We  had  this  debate  for  several  hours 
yesterday.  This  provision  was  included 
in  the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
We  discussed  it,  and  we  discussed  it  at 
great  length. 

It  was  brought  out  in  that  debate  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  go  to  court  and  preclear  all 
the  districts,  all  the  counties,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  knows  this. 
The  efifect  would  obviously  be  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  do  it,  and  we  would  not  even 
have  a  Voting  Rights  Act. 

We  sat  by  and  allowed  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  get  unanimous  consent 
to  bring  it  up.  We  could  have  objected 
to  It.  but  we  wanted  to  be  fair.  We  wanted 
to  be  equitable.  We  wanted  to  give  every- 
one an  opportunity  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ments. I  think  only  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) was  deprived  of  his  right  on  a  point 
of  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  30  seconds  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Because  I  feel  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is.  Will  a  point  of  order  He  against 
it? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  parliamentary  inquiry  not  be 
charged  to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  may  proceed  to 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  My  parUamentary  In- 
quiry is.  Is  a  point  of  order  in  order  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Against 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  It  Is 
not.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  30  sec- 
onds to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  make  one  comment.  I  was  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  period  of  time  that  every  new 
precinct  change  was  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
We  submitted  194.  They  were  routine, 
and  every  one  was  approved  except  six, 
according  to  the  record.  I  remember  only 
one  being  disapproved.  There  was  no 
problem  at  all. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows  what  this  is  all 
about.  I  was  the  majority  whip  at  the 
time  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
passed.  I  had  previously  asked  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  recommend  this  kind  of  vot- 
ing rights  bill  to  the  Senate,  although  I 
was  a  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  could 
not  very  well  vote  for  it,  and  It  was  fi- 
nally recommended  by  President  John- 
son. 

But  even  though  I  voted  against  It. 
there  are  Democrats  sitting  right  here 
who  know  I  urged  them  to  vote  for 
cloture  on  that  bUl,  although  my  col- 
league was  leading  the  filibuster,  because 
I  felt  that  the  bill  should  have  been 
passed  and  made  applicable  to  Louisiana. 

The  Senate  knows  that  it  should  have 
been  made  applicable  to  the  Puerto 
RIcans  In  New  York.  This  bill  makes  It 
applicable  to  them,  years  later.  But, 
Mr.  President,  seven  Southern  States  are 
not  the  only  violators.  Our  States  were 
at  fault,  and  the  law  should  have  been 
passed.    Mr.    President,    those    seven 


Southern  States  have  been  made  to  do 
right,  and  I  am  glad  they  were.  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill  even  if  it  appUes  only  to 
Louisiana.  I  only  wish,  Mr.  President 
that  we  had  equal  justice  In  this  country' 
That  Is  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  asking  for  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of   the   Senator  from   California    (Mr 
TuNNEY)  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN).  On  this  question,  the  yeas  an<i 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),    the    Senator    from    South 
Dakota   (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoxwo) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senatol 
from  OklEihoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  ab- 
sent attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  48, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  327  Leg.] 
YEAS — 18 


Abourezlc 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Biden 

Huddles  ton 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hiimphrey 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jackson 

Roth 

Church 

Javlts 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Crannton 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Culver 

MagnuBon 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Fong 

McGee 

Taft 

Ford 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Olenn 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Muskle 

NATS— 41 

WUllams 

AUen 

CurtU 

Hruska 

Baker 

Dole 

Johnston 

Bentsen 

Domenlci 

T,airalt 

Brock 

Pannln 

Long 

Buckley 

Oam 

Mansfield 

Bumpers 

Grlffln 

McClellan 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

McClure 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  Robert  O 

.  Haskell 

Morgan 

Cannon 

Helms 

Mobs 

ChUes 

Holllngs 

Nunn 
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Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Scott, 
WUliam  L. 


Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stone 
Talmadge 


Thurmond 
Tower 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Bartlett  Hart,  Philip  A.   Symington 

Bellmon  McGovem  Toung 

Eastland  McIntyre 

Ooldwater  Nelson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Nunn's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  and  Mr.  TUNNEY 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators.  Third  reading. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Goldwater  and  I  do  not  intend  to  call  up 
our  amendment,  but  I  express  deep  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Tunney  and  Sen- 
ator Mathias  for  offering  to  hold  early 
hearings  on  a  bill  that  would  restore  vot- 
ing rights  to  convicts  who  have  paid 
their  full  price  to  society  and  would  put 
them  back  in  the  mainstream  of  society. 
"Hiis  is  an  important  measure. 

Senator  Goldwater  and  I  do  not  want 
to  encumber  this  bill.  We  do  appreciate 
very  much,  indeed,  the  assurance  given 
both  of  us  that  hearings  will  be  held. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  We  will  hold  those  hear- 
ings this  year. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    759 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  759. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  769. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following  new  section  : 

"Sec.  102.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  that  is 
different  from  that  in  force  on  November  1, 
1964,  as  a  result  of  any  annexation  by  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  of  any  occu- 
pied or  unoccupied  land  if  any  such  annexa- 
tion was  accomplished  pursuant  to  State  law 
enacted  prior  to  August  6,  1965.' ". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  102"  and 
substitute  "Sec.  103". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6219.  In  doing  so, 
I  do  not  in  any  way  diminish  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  arbitrary  and  irrational  trig- 
gering procedures  of  the  bill  nor  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  unconstitutional  prior 
approval  procedures  imposed  on  states  as 
a  condition  to  the  validity  of  their  leg- 
islation. 

The  amendment  that  I  now  introduce 
Is  narrow  In  scope.  It  would  not  adverse- 
ly effect  the  reach  of  the  Voting  Rights 


Act  Intended  by  Its  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates, but  only  redress  a  retroactive 
provision  of  the  bill  which  I  consider  to 
be  unconstitutional. 

This  narrow  amendment  deals  solely 
with  annexations  of  land  by  any  munic- 
ipality which  took  place  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  that  is,  before  August  6, 
1965.  The  amendment  provides  that  such 
an  annexation  of  land  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  prior  approval  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1973(c)  of  the  act. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  prior  approval 
procedures  of  the  act  cover  all  legisla- 
tion effecting  changes  in  voting  require- 
ments or  procedures  and  it  was  made  to 
apply  retroactively  to  state  legislation 
enacted  after  November  1,  1964,  some  11 
months  prior  to  enactment.  The  retro- 
active feature  of  the  act  works  Injustices 
which  I  am  confident  was  never  Intend- 
ed by  Congress.  My  proposed  amend- 
ment would  right  these  injustices.  Let 
me  illustrate  by  reference  to  an  example 
of  an  annexation  by  the  city  of  Bes- 
semer, Ala. 

The  water  wells  In  a  small  area — 
known  as  Greenwood — near  Bessemer, 
Ala.,  were  running  dry.  Greenwood  had 
no  other  source  of  water  and  Its  residents 
had  to  haul  water  to  their  homes  in  jars 
and  buckets.  Consequently,  the  city  of 
Bessemer  was  requested  to  extend  Its  wa- 
ter lines  to  serve  the  Greenwood  area. 
For  economic  and  other  reasons,  the  city 
of  Bessemer  could  not  furnish  water  out- 
side its  city  limits.  In  order  to  do  so. 
Greenwood  would  have  to  become  Incor- 
porated Into  the  city  of  Bessemer. 

A  vacant  40  acres  of  land  lay  between 
the  Greenwood  area  and  the  city  Umits 
of  the  city  of  Bessemer,  and  a  special 
State  enabling  statute  was  needed  to 
permit  the  annexation.  At  the  request  of 
the  city — and  of  Interested  residents  of 
Greenwood — the  Alabama  legislature 
passed  an  act  In  August  of  1964  which 
authorized  the  annexation,  subject  to  an 
election  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple residing  in  the  area  to  be  annexed. 
Under  the  statute,  the  annexation  was 
to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1965. 
The  election  was  held  in  March  of  1965, 
some  5  months  prior  to  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Thus,  without  an  awareness  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  residents 
of  the  Greenwood  area  voted  to  join  the 
city  of  Bessemer  and  thereby  become  sub- 
ject to  its  ordinances  and  to  the  taxing 
power  of  Its  city  government  and  were 
supposedly  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  other  citizens  of  the  city.  In 
response  to  their  vote.  Greenwood  was 
annexed  to  the  city  of  Bessemer. 

Then,  the  following  August,  Congress 
passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I 
have  found  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
a  majority  of  Members  of  Congress  had 
any  idea  that  annexations  were  contem- 
plated as  a  change  in  voting  procedures. 
You  will  recall  that  municipalities 
throughout  the  Nation  were  desperately 
seeking  to  expand  their  respective  tax 
base  and  that  urban  developments  spill- 
ing beyond  coimty  and  municipal  bound- 
aries created  a  demand  for  water  and 
other  services  which  could  be  economi- 
cally provided  only  by  adjacent  munici- 
palities. But  In  1971  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  United  States  held  in  Perkins  v, 
Matthews.  400  U.S.  379  (1971),  that  an 
annexation  was  a  change  in  voting  pro- 
cedures and  was  therefore  subject  to 
prior  approval  provisions  of  the  act. 

Thus,  the  residents  of  Greenwood,  who 
are  now  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of 
the  city,  may  be  prohibited  from  voting 
in  city  elections  unless  and  until  approval 
is  received  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  Congress  did  not  intend 
that  people  who  voluntarily  voted  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  city  of  Bessemer  be- 
fore passage  of  the  act  should  have  their 
right  to  vote  in  the  city  made  contingent 
upon  the  approval  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral or  that  such  right  to  vote  could  be 
revoked  by  the  attorney  general  by  rea- 
son of  a  Federal  statute  passed  after  they 
became  a  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  fair 
play — without  regard  to  questions  of 
constitutionality — to  change  the  conse- 
quences of  an  election  after  an  election 
has  been  held  and  an  annexation  choice 
has  been  made.  That,  however.  Is  what 
the  retroactive  feature  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done  by  applying  the  law  to  armexatlons. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  con- 
stitutional question. 

When  the  Alabama  Legislature  au- 
thorized the  city  of  Bessemer  to  annex 
certain  territory,  the  statute  carried 
with  it  a  logical,  necessary,  and  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  presumption  of 
validity. 

Almost  a  year  later.  Congress  enacted 
a  statute  that  eliminated  the  presump- 
tion of  validity  and  in  lieu  thereof  cre- 
ated a  presimiptlon  of  invalidity.  Con- 
gress then  imposed  on  States  an  ex- 
traordinary validation  procedure  in  the 
form  of  submission  of  State  statutes  for 
prior  approval  of  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  as  a  condition  of  giving  full 
force  and  effect  to  law  to  annexation 
statutes. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  State  to  comply  with  prior  valida- 
tion procedures  before  the  procedures 
are  prescribed  by  law. 

It  is  irrational  for  Congress  to  enact 
a  statute  which  prescribes  conditions 
with  which  It  is  impossible  to  comply. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  question  the 
power  of  Ck>ngress  to  enact  retroactive 
legislation  under  narrowly  defined  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.  But  the 
question  of  retroactive  effect  of  a  law 
relates  to  the  power  of  Congress  or  a 
legislature  to  enact  the  law  and  does  not 
reach  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  its  application  under  particular 
circumstances.  More  specifically,  I  ques- 
tion the  retroactive  aspects  of  the  bill 
as  it  relates  to  this  set  of  circumstances. 
"Taxation  without  representation"  Is 
accOTnplished  by  reason  of  the  retroac- 
tive effect  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  Such  principle  was  condemned  by 
residents  of  this  continent  some  200 
years  ago  and  was  an  important  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  American  Revolu- 
tion— an  event,  whose  200th  birthday 
we  are  about  to  celebrate.  If  taxation 
without  representation  was  not  good  for 
the  colonies,  neither  Is  it  desirable  for 
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the  residents  of  Greenwood  within  the 
city  of  Bessemer,  Ala. 

Now,  If  we  are  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  it  Is  simply  not  appropriate 
for  the  unfortimate,  unintended  injus- 
tice worked  upon  the  residents  of 
Greenwood  to  be  perpetuated  by  Con- 
gress. My  amendment  would  correct  this 
Injustice  by  exempting  from  the  reach 
of  that  section  of  the  act  which  requires 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
only  those  annexations  which  were  ac- 
complished by  a  municipality  prior  to 
the  time  that  the  1965  act  became  law. 
This  amendment  makes  no  change  of 
significance  In  the  reach  of  the  1965  act 
and  has  only  this  narrow  and  proper 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  called  this  amend- 
ment to  my  attention  earlier  today.  I 
checked  with  the  Justice  Department  on 
the  measiu-e.  and  I  found  tJhat  at  the 
present  time  there  are  three  cases  to 
which  this  amendment  would  apply. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  "Instances,"  rather  than 
"cases."  There  is  no  case  pending. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  should  say  tliree  in- 
stances to  which  this  amendment  would 
apply.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  the  chief  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division,  said  that  he  did  not 
favor  the  amendment.  I  do  not  have  any 
personal  information  as  to  how  damag- 
ing this  amendment  would  be  to  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Pottlnger  did  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  terribly  damaging,  but  he  did 
say  that  the  Justice  Department  opposed 
the  measure.  Becaxise  of  that,  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  it. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table,  and  I  will 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
in  this  small  community  have  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  of  this  town. 
They  have  city  water.  They  have  paved 
streets.  They  go  to  city  schools,  patronize 
city  hospitals,  vote  in  city  elections,  and 
no  one  has  raised  any  complaint  among 
the  residents  there.  I  think  this  would  be 
only  fair,  since  ttiis  was  5  months  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
long  before  the  Supreme  Court  had  ever 
said  that  annexation  had  anything  to  do 
with  voting  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly will  Include  this  provision  In  the 
hearings  we  will  be  holding  later  this 
year,  and  I  would  like  to  get  a  statement 
at  those  hearings  from  Mr.  Pottlnger  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter we  can  handle  later.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  a  matter  we  can  pass  on  tonight. 
Because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  the  amendment,  I  will 
have  to  vote  against  it. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 


amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  rollcall  vote 
be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Allen  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mlssoiu-i  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)   is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  absent 
attending  a  fimeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

(BoUcaU  Vote  No.  328  Leg.] 
YEAS — 69 


Abourezk 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bayb 

Haskell 

Packwood 

BeaU 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

Percy 

BllTdlClC 

Himiphrey 

Proxmire 

Cannon 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Allen's 
amendment  (No.  759)  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  amendments.  Are 
there  any  other  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 

be  no  further  amendments 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
only  take  a  minute  of  my  colleagues' 
time.  I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  just  a  few  words  before  we 
vote  on  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  want  very  much  to  thank 
the  leadership — Senator  Mansftsld  and 
Senator  Byrd — for  having  made  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  vote  on  final  passage  of  this 
legislation  tonight.  Had  It  not  been  for 
their  efforts,  I  think  we  would  have  been 
here  into  next  week.  I  think  this  Is  such 
an  Important  bill  that  it  deserves  spe- 
cial notice  that  they  did  such  a  tremen- 
dous job  of  making  it  possible. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  Senator  Stennis, 
who  is  here.  Senator  Morgan,  Senator 
Allen,  Senator  Nttnn,  and  others,  who 
raise  very  legitimate  concerns  about  the 
legislation  and  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islation, that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
to  hold  more  hearings  on  the  act  and 
the  way  it  has  been  implemented,  to  see 
if  we  can  draft  some  new  language  which 
might  make  It  fairer  in  its  application. 

I  could  not,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tors understand,  accept  any  amendments 
because  of  my  belief  that  it  would  have 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  do  fully  intend,  however, 
to  hold  these  extensive  hearings  and  to 
take  the  very  best  Ideas  and  see  If  we  can 
move  them  at  a  future  time. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Petct 
Rodtno  and  Don  Edwards  which  states: 
My  colleagues  and  I  am  delighted  with  the 
passage  tonight  of  H.R.  6219,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Extension.  Senator  Tunnet  Is  to 
be  commended  for  his  skillful  and  dedicated 
management  as  the  floor  leader  Insuring  the 
passage  of  this  Important  bill  In  the  face 
of  Intense  opposition. 

While  not  totally  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pects of  a  seven  year  extension  instead  of 
ten  years,  as  contained  in  the  House  bill,  It 
Is  our  Intention  to  go  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  seek  a  rule  acceding  to  this  Senate 
Amendment.  The  time  constraints  Imposed 
In  the  expiration  date  of  August  6th  do  not 
permit  a  conference. 

H.R.  6219  In  every  other  respect  is  Intact 
and  we  believe  an  Important  step  forward  in 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Don  Edwards, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  CivU  and 
Constitutional  Rights. 

So  Senator  Byrd  was  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  Senate  Is  considering  whether 
or  not  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
should  be  renewed.  In  my  opinion,  this 
act  should  not  be  renewed,  but  if  re- 
newed, It  should  be  applied  on  an  equal 
basis  throughout  the  Nation.  This  act  has 
subjected  South  Carolina  and  six  other 
Southern  States  to  discriminatory  Fed- 
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eral  intervention  in  the  administration 
of  their  election  laws.  Unless  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  refuse  to  grant  the  re- 
newal of  this  act,  this  unwarranted  Fed- 
eral involvement  will  continue. 

Although  I  fully  believe  in  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  vote  and  urge  that  every- 
one exercise  that  right  in  each  election, 
I  do  not  feel  the  administration  of  those 
elections  should  be  the  subject  of  a  "Big 
Brother"  review  in  Washington. 

South  Carolina  was  covered  in  1965  by 
the  "triggering  provisions"  of  section  4 
(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  be- 
cause, first,  it  maintained  a  literacy  test 
as  a  condition  for  voter  registration  on 
November  1,  1964,  and  second,  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  voting  population  voted 
in  the  Presidential  election  In  1964. 

The  State  was  originally  covered  for 
a  period  of  5  years.  Under  section  4(a) 
South  Carolina  could  have  been  released 
from  coverage  after  August  6,  1970, 
through  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  had  not  used  any  test  or 
device  in  order  to  deny  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  previous  5  years.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  making  this  demonstration  because 
literacy  tests  and  devices  had  been  sus- 
pended in  South  Carolina  and  in  the 
other  States  and  political  subdivisions 
covered  by  section  4(a)  of  the  act.  How- 
ever, the  Voting  Rights  Amendment  of 
1970  extended  the  time  during  which  a 
covered  State  seeking  release  must  not 
have  used  a  test  or  device  as  a  measure 
of  discrimination  from  5  to  10  years. 

The  "triggering  provisions"  of  section 
4(b)  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  generally  a  casual  connection 
between  low  voter  turnout  and  voting 
discrimination.  In  testimony  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  March  18,  1965,  in  sup- 
port of  the  act.  Attorney  General  Kat- 
zenbach  said  that: 

The  premi<;e  (of  section  4(b)),  as  I  have 
said  is  that  the  low  coincidence  of  low  elec- 
toral participation  and  the  use  of  te.^ts  and 
devices  results  from  racial  discrimination 
In  the  administration  of  the  tests  and 
devices. 

In  my  opinion.  South  Carolina  had 
demonstrated  that  this  premise  is  In- 
valid. In  its  "1961  Report:  Voting,"  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  dis- 
cussed "sworn  complaints"  that  it  had 
received  from  persons  who  alleged  that 
they  had  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
or  to  have  their  vote  counted  by  reason 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
The  Commission  stated  that  no  sworn 
complaints  had  been  received  from  Ark- 
ansas, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
or  Virginia,  and  only  one  from  Oklahoma. 
However,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
were  included  in  the  coverage  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  on  the  premise  that 
low  voter  turnout  in  these  States  re- 
sulted from  voter  discrimination. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  the  Attorney  General  has 
designated  only  two  counties  in  South 
Carolina  for  the  assignment  of  Federal 
examiners,  under  section  6,  to  list  eligible 
voters  for  registration.  Only  2  out  of  46 
counties  have  been  so  designated,  and 


they  were  both  designated  on  the  same 
date,  October  29,  1965.  This  means  that 
for  a  period  of  over  9  years  the  Attorney 
General  has  found  no  reason  to  beUeve 
that  there  is  voting  discrimination  any- 
where else  in  South  Carolina  which 
would  warrant  assignment  of  examiners. 
From  this  information,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  conclude  that  there  has  been  no  vot- 
ing discrimination  on  account  of  race  or 
color  hi  South  CaroUna  since  1958,  which 
was  the  year  in  which  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  became  operative  and  com- 
piled data. 

Mr.  President,  the  absence  of  voting 
discrimination  in  South  Carolina  demon- 
strates that  there  is  no  general  causal 
connection  between  low  voter  turnout 
and  voting  discrimination.  The  record  of 
South  Carolina  throws  into  question  the 
very  premise  upon  which  the  "triggering 
provisions"  of  section  4(b)  is  based.  It  is 
my  contention  that  States  and  subdivi- 
sions covered  by  section  4(b)  have  been 
subjected  to  an  arbitrary  presumption 
of  guilt  based  in  no  way  on  conclusive 
evidence.  These  few  States  have  been 
punished  by  legislative  enactment — by 
what  amounts  to  a  bill  of  attainder — 
without  recourse  to  judicial  process.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  are  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
and  should  be  allowed  to  expire. 

There  is  no  need  for  South  CaroUna  to 
be  subjected  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  any 
longer  since  it  is  a  fact  that  the  black 
voters  in  the  State  exercise  political  pow- 
er sufficient  to  elect  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  black  candidates  to  public  office. 
As  of  April  1974,  there  were  116  black 
elected  officials  in  South  CaroUna.  Tliree 
of  these  were  State  representatives,  18 
were  county  commissioners,  supervisors 
or  councilmen,  2  were  other  types  of 
county  officials,  6  were  mayors,  51  were 
municipal  councilmen,  aldermen,  or  com- 
missioners, 12  were  judges,  justices,  or 
magistrates,  and  24  were  school  board 
members.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
electoral  successes  have  been  achieved 
without  Federal  examiners  in  44  out  of 
the  46  counties  in  the  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  this  is  ample 
evidence  that  there  is  no  concerted  effort 
by  State  and  local  officials  or  by  the  white 
population  of  South  Carolina  to  deny  the 
black  population  the  right  to  vote. 

ADDrriONAL    STATEMZNTS    ON    R.R.    6219 
EXTENSION   OP  THE   VOTING   RIGHTS   ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
several  days  the  Senate  has  considered 
what  I  beUeve  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  we  have  had  before  us 
thus  far  In  the  94th  Congress— the  re- 
newal of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective 
tool  ever  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
secure  the  franchise  for  all  Americans. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  extension  of 
the  1965  act,  the  bUl  before  the  Senate 
today  contains  new  provisions  which  I 
introduced.  These  new  sections  wlU  ex- 
pand the  act's  coverage  to  protect  other 
minorities  as  to  which  the  Congress  has 
been  presented  substantial  evidence  of 
discrimination.  I  would  Uke  to  review 
briefly  for  the  Senate  why  I  beUeve  that 
the  act  must  be  extended  as  weU  as  the 


reasons  which  justify  the  new  provisions 
which  we  propose  to  add. 

By  any  measure,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
has  been  a  success  in  steering  American 
democracy  toward  resolving  a  funda- 
mental and  explosive  question — the  ex- 
clusion of  some  of  its  citizens  from  the 
electorate  on  the  basis  of  race.  Between 

1964  and  1972  more  than  1  miUion  new 
black  voters  were  registered  in  the  seven 
covered  States.  Black  voter  registration 
in  these  States  overaU  went  from  29  per- 
cent in  1965  to  56  percent  in  1974. 

Some  gains  were  made  by  blacks  seek- 
ing local  office.  From  1965  to  1974  the 
number  of  black  officials  has  risen  from 
100  to  964  out  of  a  total  at  present  of 
32,977. 

The  record  before  our  committee  clear- 
ly shows,  however,  that  this  basic  change 
in  the  poUtical  and  social  fabric  of  the 
South  remains  unfinished. 

Most  State  and  local  officials  In  the 
covered  areas  have  attempted  In  good 
faith  to  comply  with  the  act's  provisions, 
but  pockets  of  official  resistance  to  the 
act  remain  a  serious  problem.  In  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina, 
the  percentage  point  disparities  between 
black  and  white  registration  stiU  stand 
at  23.6  percent,  16  percent,  and  17.8  per- 
cent respectively.  More  commonly,  the 
percentage  disparities  in  registration  re-  " 
main  severe  in  rural  counties  in  many  of 
the  States. 

In  8  of  the  10  least  populous  par- 
ishes in  Louisiana,  for  example,  the  dis- 
parity is  more  than  20  percentage  points. 
In  addition,  black  elected  officials  in 
these  States  are  only  a  smaU  percentage 
of  the  total  black  population. 

It  is  these  continuing  disparities  In 
percentage  registration  figures  plus  the 
number  of  objections  imposed  by  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  the  preclear- 
ance  procedures  of  section  5  which  con- 
vinced our  committee,  and  I  might  add, 
the  administration,  that  extension  of  the 
act  was  needed.  The  evidence  strongly 
suggests  that  in  the  absence  of  the  act's 
protections,  there  could  be  some  back- 
sliding. 

The  dlstmguished  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  (Mr.  Tunney)  has  ably  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  fuU  case  for  extension  of 
the  act.  Ldo  not  beUeve  that  reasonable 
men  can^iiffer  on  the  prudence  and  rea- 
sonableness of  building  on  what  clearly 
has  been  a  success. 

I  would  like  to  pohit  out  to  the  Senate 
one  particular  concern  I  have  with  the 

1965  act  which  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion recently  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  in  City  of  Richmond  against 
United  States. 

There  the  Court  held  that  any  redls- 
trictlng  plan  in  an  area  covered  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  must  afford  minorities 
"representation  reasonably  equivalent  to 
their  poUtlcal  strength"  (43  U.S.L.W. 
4865,  4868)-  This  means  that  where 
blacks  are  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
population  as  In  Richmond,  section  5  re- 
quires a  redlstricting  plan  in  which  a 
comparable  portion  of  the  seats  have 
substantial  black  majorities. 

Section  5  is  designed  to  go  beyond  the 
constitutional  standard  required  by  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  and  is  Justl- 
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fled  as  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice  of  gerrymandering  districts  or 
adopting  at-Iarge  systems  so  that  blacks 
rarely  or  never  win  elections.  The  com- 
mittee's interpretation  of  the  legal 
standards  for  redistrictlng  cases  under 
section  5  was  spelled  out  in  detail  in  the 
hearings  before  our  committee  by  Mr. 
Howard  A.  Glackstein,  the  former  staff 
Director  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  there 
were  other  minority  groups  in  our  society 
who  were  being  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise by  official  practices.  Most  of  the 
evidence  related  to  those  of  Spanish  her- 
itage living  in  the  Southwest.  Subse- 
quently, evidence  was  presented  to  our 
committee  which  suggested  similar  prob- 
lems among  other  groups  based  on 
language. 

I  believe  that  the  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  vote  is  the  most  basic  tenant 
of  a  working  democracy.  I  was  convinced 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  had  proved 
an  effective  tool  toward  this  end.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  April  7,  1975  I  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Hart-Scott  ex- 
tension bill  which  expanded  the  coverage 
of  the  act  to  Include  other  identifiable 
minority  groups  as  to  which  the  com- 
mittee had  substantial  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Much  debate  has  occurred  over  the 
adequacy  of  the  factual  record  present- 
ed to  the  committee  to  justify  the  need 
to  apply  the  special  provisions  of  the  act 
to  the  newly  covered  areas.  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  remember,  first  of  all, 
that  as  to  those  who  are  complsing  in 
good  faith  with  the  act's  provisions,  it 
poses  no  substantial  burden.  The  loud- 
est complaints  have  been  heard  about 
the  paperwork  involved  in  the  preclear- 
ance  procedure. 

Yet  evidence  before  the  Congress  in- 
dicated that  reporting  the  necessary 
paperwork  to  the  Justice  Department 
required  only  the  part-time  work  of  one 
State  of  Virginia  employee.  If  the  bur- 
den on  the  States  affected  is  not  great, 
then  I  believe  that  we  can  justify  ex- 
tending the  act's  provisions  as  a  safe- 
guard whenever  the  evidence  indicates 
that  there  is  a  substantial  problem. 

The  record  before  the  Senate  on  this 
bill  is  full  of  statistics  which  do  indeed 
tell  the  real  story  of  voter  participation. 
But  there  is  a  himian  factor  as  well.  I 
would  like  to  relate  to  the  Senate  a  few 
human  situations  involved  in  this  policy 
question  which  impressed  me  during  our 
hearing^. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee 
clearly  shows  that  a  number  of  Chlcano 
candidates  and  activities  have  lost  their 
jobs  or  been  threatened  with  dismissal 
for  political  activity  in  Texas. 

In  Uvalde,  Tex.,  one  Chlcano  candi- 


date who  filed  for  office  for  the  city 
council  had  his  name  left  off  the  sample 
baUot  printed  in  the  local  newspaper. 
The  city  council  later  determined  that 
he  was  not  qualified  to  run  since  he  could 
not  receive  the  salary  of  both  a  teacher 
Eind  a  city  coimcilman.  Coimcilmen  are 
paid  a  token  fee  of  $2  per  month.  After 
long  litigation,  a  Federal  appellate  court 
declared  that  the  city  coimcll's  action 
had  deprived  this  candidate  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  but  declined  to  over- 
turn the  election. 

One  county  official  in  Texas  told  the 
staff  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
that: 

We  should  go  back  to  poll  taxes  or  some 
sort  of  registration  fee  that  would  keep  a 
lot  of  these  people  from  voting  ...  I  feel  It 
l3  a  privilege  to  vote  .  .  .  and  not  a  right. 

In  Cotulla.  Tex.,  police  officers  en- 
tered the  polling  place  in  a  1973  election 
taking  note  of  voters  as  they  came  in. 

Although  the  election  judge  informed 
them  that  they  were  in  violation  of  State 
law,  they  refused  to  leave.  Only  after 
the  district  attorney  and  the  county 
judge  were  called  did  they  comply  with 
the  order. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  petty  harassment  and 
discrimination  to  which  some  language 
minority  voters  are  subjected.  But  these 
examples  fill  out  the  statistical  record 
which  clearly  shows  the  differential  in 
voter  participation.  The  bill  which  we 
are  considering  today  will  be  a  major 
step  in  eliminating  these  problems. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6219  at  the  desk, 
amendment  No.  734.  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  voting  rights  for  ex-offenders. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  has  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  call  up  my 
amendment  or  press  for  a  vote  on  it  at 
this  time — we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
pressing  time  constraints  surrounding 
this  legislation — I  do  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  concern  over 
this  one  particular  aspect  of  the  voting 
rights  issue  which  has  received  little  at- 
tention in  these  debates. 

There  is  in  this  country  a  very  sizable 
class  of  people  who  are  not  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  systematically  and 
purposefully  discriminated  against  at  the 
polls.  I  speak  of  the  population  of  former 
offenders,  who  have  paid  in  full  their 
debt  to  society  and  are  presumed  to  be 
prepared  for  reintegration  into  the  com- 
munity and  resimiption  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  full  citizenship. 

But  just  as  so  many  other  of  our 
theories  on  rehabilitation  have  remained 
just  that,  theories,  so  it  is  also  with  this. 
There  is  no  right  that  is  more  basic  and 
fimdamental  to  the  maintenance  of  full 
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citizenship  than  the  right  to  vote.  By  sys- 
tematically denying  that  right  to  Indi- 
viduals deemed  qualified  and  responsible 
to  take  an  active  and  constructive  role  In 
society,  I  think  we  are  displaying  a  very, 
basic  hypocrisy  in  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

The  normal  justifications  for  imposing 
prison  and  other  sentences  upon  indi- 
viduals convicted  of  crimes:  deterrence 
retribution,  protection,  and  rehabilita- 
tion, simply  do  not  apply  in  this  context. 
We  are  talking  about  individuals  who 
have  already  suffered  their  punishment 
through  sentences  in  jail  or  terms  on 
parole.  The  function  of  deterrence  has 
already  been  fulfilled  in  their  cases.  For 
the  protection  of  society  we  continue  to 
have  criminal  laws  and  law  enforcement 
organizations.  And  as  for  rehabilitation, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  disenfranchise- 
ment  as  anything  but  a  backward  step. 

My  amendment  specifically  prohibits 
any  such  former  offender  from  being 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions if  otherwise  qualified.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  such  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Congress.  I  have  twice 
before  introduced  legislation  into  the 
Senate  for  this  purpose,  as  S.  2162  in  the 
93d  Congress,  and  as  S.  1534  in  the  94th. 
Senators  Bayh,  Burdick,  Javits,  and 
Mathias  joined  me  in  introducing  S.  1534. 
On  the  House  side,  similar  legislation 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Kastenmeier 
and  Railsback  was  unanimously  referred 
out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties, 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  Jan- 
uary of  1974.  This  legislation  has  been 
reintroduced  into  the  present  Congress  as 
well. 

Presently,  only  about  half  of  the  States 
provide  for  automatic  reenfranchisement 
of  former  offenders  upon  completion  of 
their  designated  sentences.  To  clarify  the 
laws  of  the  different  States  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  chart  that  appeared  in  the 
American  Criminal  Law  Review.  This 
chart  sets  forth  in  graphic  manner  the 
current  legal  status  of  this  issue  across 
the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  chart  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  limitations  on  time,  I  will  complete 
my  remarks  on  this  amendment  by  point- 
ing out  that  we  will  soon  be  entering  a 
major  election  year,  entailing  the  selec- 
tion of  a  President  and  a  Vice  President, 
a  third  of  the  Senate,  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives,  and  many  State  and 
local  officials.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
more  opportune  time  than  the  present  to 
enact  legislation  insuring  the  right  to 
vote  for  all  qualified  Americans,  includ- 
ing the  ex-offender. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  California,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  indicated  that  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  would  hold  hear- 
ings on  proposed  amendments  to  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill,  if  this  problem  of  the  dls- 
enfranchisement  of  ex-offenders  would 
not  make  a  fitting  and  important  topic 
for  such  hearings,  and  if  he  would  in 
fact  intend  to  hold  hearings  on  legisla- 
CXXr 1661^Part  19 


tlon  aimed  at  granting  ex-offenders  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's concern  regarding  this  problem.  I 
regret  that  time  constraints  precluded 
the  possibility  of  considering  the  matter 
of  voting  rights  for  ex-offenders  in  con- 
junction with  this  legislation.  However,  I 
have  indicated  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  will  hold  hearings 


on  proposals  affecting  the  voting  rights 
of  U.S.  citizens  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  will  certainly  b6 
among  those  given  full  consideration. 

EXTENSION   OF   VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT   IS 
ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  speak  In  support  of  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  6219,  as  It  represents 
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another  chapter  in  the  stniggle  of  this 
Republic  to  blot  out  the  years  of  bitter- 
ness and  discrimination  which  have 
tainted  the  blessings  of  liberty  that  are 
promised  to  all  our  people. 

A   HISTORIC    MOMENT   IN   THB    HISTORY   OP 
AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY 

As  we  meet  to  determine  the  fate  of 
this  legislation,  the  Congress,  and,  in- 
deed, the  Nation,  stand  at  a  critical  jxmc- 
ture.  How  well  I  remember,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bitterness  and  animosity  which 
surroimded  passage  of  the  original  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  in  1965.  As  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  fell  to  me 
to  preside  over  those  deliberations. 

President  Johnson,  shocked  and  re- 
pelled by  news  of  violence  and  intimida- 
tion in  the  racially  divided  South,  im- 
pelled this  Congress  to  legislate  an  end 
to  voting  discrimination  which  had  pre- 
vented the  full  participation  by  black 
Americans  in  the  voting  process  and 
which.  Indeed,  had  threatened  the  very 
lives  of  some  of  our  citizens  who  sought 
to  grasp  what  was  their  right  under  the 
Constitution. 

In  one  of  its  finest  hours,  the  Congress 
responded  to  this  challenge  and,  on  Au- 
gTist  6.  1965.  the  Votlnj  Rights  Act  was 
signed  into  law. 

It  was  not  weU  received.  In  many  parte 
of  the  Nation,  State  and  local  officials 
continued  to  use  their  positions  to  block 
unplementation  of  the  act. 

Yet  it  stood— valiantly  and  persist- 
ently—against the  forces  which  sought 
^iJiP^^™""^  ^^^  ^«°<^er  it  poweriess. 
With  determination  and  commitment  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful civil  rights  laws  ever  enacted  in 
this  country. 

And  now,  as  we  stand  on  the  brink  of 
passing  an  extension  of  this  historic  act 
I  say  that  once  again  we  are  at  a  line 
hour  in  our  history.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  this  legislation  by 
an  incredible  271-vote  margin.  We  have 
a  Republican  President  who  is  waiting 
downtown  to  affix  his  signature  and  we 
have  around  us  In  this  body  southerners 
and    northerners— from    both    political 

^*^v^°  *"  committed  to  enact- 
ment of  this  measure. 

_4J?''.?*°^®  °^  ^  ^^°  have  some  history 
with  the  civil  rights  movement,  this  is 
enomiously  gratifying.  It  is  a  fine  hour 
Indeed. 

THE  VOTING  RIOHTS  ACT 

The  bill  enacted  in  1965  Incorporated 
an  automatic  trigger  mechanism  which 
would  extend  coverage  in  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  which  used  a  "test 
or  device"  as  a  condition  for  voter  reg- 
istration, and  In  which  fewer  than  50 
percent  of  age-eligible  persons  were  reg- 
istered to  vote  on  November  1,  1964  or 
voted  in  the  Presidential  election  of  that 
year. 

The  bill  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  send  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  register  voters  In  the 
covered  Jurisdictions  and  election  ob- 
servers to  any  jurisdiction  where  ex- 
aminers had  been  dispatched. 

It  posed  a  5-year  ban  on  literacy  tests 
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and,  as  amended  in  1970,  extended  the 
ban  an  additional  5  years  and  made  its 
coverage  nationwide. 

Section  5  of  the  act,  the  so-caUed 
preclearance  provision,  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  effective  of 
the  act's  protections.  It  provides  that 
proposed  changes  in  "any  voting  quali- 
fication, or  prerequisite  to  voting  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with 
respect  to  voting"  In  the  covered  juris- 
dictions be  submitted  to  the  U.S  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  de- 
termination that  the  change  would  not 
be  discriminatory  against  minority 
voters. 

This  provision  did  not  receive  wide- 
spread application  until  1971.  In  a  1969 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  right  to  vote  can  be  affected  by  a  dilu- 
tion Of  voting  power  as  well  as  by  an  abso- 
lute prohibition  on  casting  a  ballot. 

In  the  year  following  enactment  of  the 
act  in  1965,  the  most  overt  acts  of  dis- 
crimination subsided.  In  many  areas 
however,  they  were  replaced  wiUi  efforts 
to  impose  new  and  different  restrictions 
which  would  have  an  effect  on  the  im- 
pact of  minority  voting.  Gerrymandering 
of  legislative  or  congressional  districts- 
multimember  or  at-large  districts- 
S.«"^ff,  *"  PO'line  places  which  present 
difficulties  for  minority  voters;  high  fil- 
ing fees;  making  appointive  what  was 
formerly  an  elective  office;  signature  re- 
quirements—these are  among  the  kinds 
of  proposed  changes  which  have  been 
disapproved  and  prevented  under  the 
preclearance  provisions  of  section  5  This 
section  has  become  the  focus  of  actions 
imder  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  its  im- 
portant authority  must  be  maintained 

In  tiie  spring  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  held 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  Last  week  it 
was  ordered  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 
^J^^  legislation,  almost  Identical  to 
the  House-passed  bill,  extends  the  perti- 
nent provisions  of  the  act  and  expands 
its  coverage  to  include  protection  of  the 
voting  rights  of  language  minority  citi- 
^!"u; J*  *^^°  provides  for  Important  forms 
of  bilingual  election  assistance. 

The  bill  before  us  puts  a  permanent 
ban  on  the  use  of  tests  and  devices  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting.  This  permanent 
ban  is  long  overdue.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  commend  the  authors  of  the  biU  and 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  botti  Houses 
for  taking  this  vital  step. 

Further,  tiie  pending  bill  would  amend 
the  act  to  authorize  private  causes  of  ac- 
tion and  the  awarding  of  attorneys'  fees 
to  prevailing  parties  in  litigation  brought 
under  the  act. 

One  of  ttie  problems  thus  far  in  assess- 
ing the  degree  of  participation  In  the 
poUtlcal  system  has  been  the  lack  of 
solid  statistical  Information  upon  which 
to  base  judgments.  To  address  this  prob- 
lem, the  bill  has  been  drafted  to  direct 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  compile 
registration  and  voting  statistics  by  race 
and  national  origm  in  every  jurisdiction 
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covered  under  the  act.  This  would  be 
done  every  2  years.  Provision  has  been 
Included  to  protect  the  privacy  of  re- 
spondents in  such  studies. 

PinaUy.  the  bUl  includes  an  important 
separabmty  clause  to  insure  that  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  act  will  not  be 
jeopardized  should  the  constitutionality 
of  the  new  provisions  be  successfullv 
challenged.  ' 

PROGRESS    MrST   BE    SUSTAINED 

Mr.  President,  some  have  said  that  the 
war  has  been  won— that  we  should  lay 
down  the  sword.  There  is  no  question 
mat  the  act  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  civU  rights  bills  ever  en- 
acted.  More  than  1  million  black  citizens 
have  been  registered  to  vote  in  the  cov- 
ered jurisdictions  since  1965.  And  the 
diflerencs  between  the  percentages  of 
white  and  black  registered  voters  has 
narrowed  in  these  jurisdictions.  Yet  de- 
spite these  gains,  blacks  still  lag  in  reg- 
Istratlon  by  comparison  to  potential 
white  voters. 

With  these  gains  in  registration  came 
impressive  increases  in  the  number  of 
black  elected  officials  in  the  South  In 
1960,  there  were  fewer  than  100  biack 
officeholders  in  this  area.  By  the  spring 
of  1974,  there  were  963.  These  are  most 
encouraging  and  welcome  results,  Mr 
President,  but  a  close  look  indicates  that 
many  of  these  offices  are  relatively 
minor,  and  they  are  held  in  areas  with  a 
majority  black  population. 

So  I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that 
retreat  must  follow  success.  Success 
chaUenges  us  to  persevere,  not  to  re- 
treat. There  is  much  to  be  done. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  the  1965  act 
I  observed: 

UntU  this  point  In  history,  the  civil  rlghte 
movement  has  concentrated  upon  removing 
the  legal  barriers  to  full  citizenship— segre- 
gated  schools,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  voting 
discrimination.  With  the  passage  of  the  Vot- 
ing  Rights  Act  of  1965— with  full  implemen- 
tation—we can  say  that  thU  historic  initial 
phase  of  the  clvU  rights  struggle  Is  well  on 
Its  way  toward  completion. 


I  want  to  emphasize  this  last  phrase, 
'well  on  its  way  toward  completion." 

We  have  not  completed  the  struggle, 
Mr.  President,  until  we  can  s^y  to  every 
American— of  every  race,  sex,  national 
origin— that  he  or  she  has  as  much  right 
to  that  ballot  box  as  any  one  of  us  here 
in  this  Chamber.  Until  we  can  provide 
Uiis  guarantee,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction or  proof  to  the  contrary— we  will 
not  have  won  the  struggle. 

This  bill  is  central  to  that  promise. 
The  procedures  of  the  act  have  been  tried 
and  proved.  But  access  to  our  political 
system  is  relatively  new  to  our  minority 
citizens.  Their  hold  on  the  ballot^-and 
the  potential  it  brings  for  gaining  politi- 
cal office  and,  therefore,  some  influence 
on  the  system — is  tenuous.  It  is  a  fragile 
precious  right  thrt  has  just  begun  to  be 
realized.  And  until  we  can  know  with  ab- 
solute certainty  that  it  will  not  again  be 
jeopardized  by  the  evils  of  the  oast,  we 
cannot  deny  the  additional  safeguards 
embodied  in  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  President,  some  27  years  ago,  in  an 
address  that  received  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention, I  urged  that  we  move  "out  of  the 
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shadow  of  States'  rights  and  walk  forth- 
rightly  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  hu- 
man rights." 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  we  are  out 
of  the  shadows,  but  there  remain  forces 
which  would  threaten  to  block  out  the 
Sun  again.  We  can  hope  this  does  not 
happen.  We  can  believe  it  will  not.  But 
we  must  do  more.  We  must  do  our  level- 
best  to  keep  the  Sun  shining  on  this  great 
land.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  claim  our 
position  as  leader  of  the  free  world — if 
we  are  to  demonstrate  to  other  nations 
that  democracy  can  survive  and  prosper 
In  a  world  beset  with  political  unheaval 
and  instability — we  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  fundamental  concept  of  a 
free  society.  That  concept  is  participa- 
tion by  all  the  people,  acting  collectively, 
to  guide  our  society  through  the  perils 
which  threaten  stability  and  peace. 

To  those  who  oppose  this  bill,  I  say. 
"Reconsider  the  facts."  What  have  we  to 
lose  by  its  enactment?  Every  one  of  us 
in  this  body  has  given  speech  after 
speech  on  the  right  to  vote.  No  one  would 
deny  that  it  is  the  basic  principle  of  our 
political  system.  We  can  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  removing  the  obstacles  to  full 
participation  by  all  our  citizens. 

But  we  have  so  much  to  gain;  10  years, 
50  years,  100  years  from  now,  we  will 
have  gained  the  right  to  tell  a  small  black 
child— a  small  Latino  child:  "You  have 
just  as  much  right  to  vote  and  to  hold 
poUtical  office  as  any  person  in  America." 
A  free  society  cannot  require  Its  citi- 
zens to  vote.  But  it  is  imperative  that 
we  mandate  the  abolition  of  any  obsta- 
cles to  their  participation. 

We  are  approaching  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  Great 
pains  are  being  taken  to  remind  our  citi- 
zens of  our  heritage.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  way  to  honor  our  history  and 
enhance  our  hopes  for  the  future  than 
by  reaffirming  our  dedication  to  univer- 
sal suffrage  and  our  determination  to 
make  it  a  reality. 

Freedom  requires  that  public  officials 
work  as  relentlessly  to  insure  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  poUtlcal  system  as  we 
do  to  exercise  the  privileges  that  are 
bestowed  upon  us  by  that  system. 

I  am  confident  that  we  wiD  do  this  by 
enacting  this  vital  legislation.  ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  when  Congress  first  enacted  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  when  it 
extended  that  act  In  1970.  This  legisla- 
tion, of  which  I  was  a  sponsor.  Is  per- 
haps the  most  effective  civil  rights  meas- 
ure ever  passed.  By  providing  swift  ad- 
ministrative relief  In  those  areas  of  the 
country  where  racial  discrimination  has 
plagued  the  electoral  process,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  helped  to  diminish  the 
severe  gaps  in  registration  rates  between 
black  and  white  voters. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  last  10  years,  but  there  Is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  The  registration  dis- 
parities between  blacks  and  whites  are 
diminishing  but  they  still  exist. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  re- 
quired covered  jurisdictions  to  submit  all 
proptKed  changes  in  election  procedures 
and  laws  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
clearance,  and  It  also  authorized  the  At- 


torney General  to  send  Federal  exam- 
iners to  monitor  the  conduct  of  registra- 
tion and  elections  where  necessary. 

H.R.  6219  would  extend  these  special 
remedies  for  7  years.  In  addition,  this  bill 
would  make  permanent  the  temporary 
nationwide  ban  on  literacy  tests  which 
Congress  enacted  in  1970.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly  that  minority 
citizens  In  this  coimtry  suffer  from  sig- 
nificantly higher  rates  of  illiteracy  than 
nonminority  citizens  primarily  because 
of  disparate  educational  opportunities. 
Literacy  tests  have  a  long  history  of  being 
used  discriminatorily  to  disenfranchise 
minority  voters.  They  do  not,  however, 
assure  the  qualification  of  Informed 
voters.  The  wide  availability  of  broad- 
cast media  makes  It  possible  for  one  with 
little  formal  education  to  be  a  well  In- 
formed and  intelligent  member  of  the 
electorate. 

H.R.  6219  also  breaks  new  ground  by 
extending  the  special  protection  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  language  minority 
citizens.  The  inability  to  speak  English 
has  persistentiy  frustrated  the  registra- 
tion and  voting  efforts  of  language  mi- 
nority citizens.  Election  materials  printed 
only  in  English  and  election  officials  who 
speak  only  English  effectively  exclude 
these  Individuals  from  the  electoral 
process. 

Where  there  are  large  concentrations 
of  language  minority  citizens,  specifical- 
ly, American  Indians,  Asian  Americans, 
Alaskan  Natives,  or  Hispanic  Americans, 
and  where  the  Illiteracy  rate  of  the  lan- 
guage minority  exceeds  the  national 
average,  H.R.  6219  would  require  elec- 
tion materials  to  be  furnished  to  the 
minority  citizens  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. In  jurisdictions  of  high  language 
minority  citizen  concentration  in  which 
the  turnout  for  the  Presidential  election 
of  1972  was  less  than  50  percent,  and  in 
which  election  materials  were  furnished 
In  English  only,  the  special  remedies  of 
preclearance  and  Federal  observers 
would  be  applicable  as  well. 

In  "The  Voting  Rights  Act:  Ten  Years 
After,"  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  stated: 

Despite  progress  In  all  of  the  areas  that 
were  studied,  it  is  clear  to  the  Commission 
that  the  protection  provided  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  still  needed.  Violations  of  the 
rights  of  minorities  continue,  and  minorities 
remain  disproportionately  underrepresented 
in  the  voting  process  and  In  elective  office. 

The  findings  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  have 
further  borne  this  out. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  full 
support  of  H.R.  6219. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
full  support  for  the  effort  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

Renewal  of  this  legislation  Is  extremely 
Important  for  protection  of  the  most 
basic  right  granted  to  all  Americans.  The 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  choose  one's 
own  leaders,  is  the  foundation  on  which 
America  was  developed.  It  is  a  right  that 
has  been  defended  by  all  classes  of  Amer- 
icans. But  It  Is  a  right  whose  privileges 
have  not  been  exercised  by  all  those  who 
are  entitled  to  enjoy  that  right 


Now  that  the  full  Senate  is  consider- 
ing legislation  to  continue  the  protec- 
tions afforded  under  that  law,  I  believe 
it  is  very  important  for  all  of  us  to  know 
and  to  imderstand  how  far  we  have  come 
since  1965.  And  I  believe  It  Is  equally  Im- 
portant for  us  to  realize  how  far  we  still 
have  to  go  before  the  guarantee  of  full 
voting  rights  is  a  reality  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  Imple- 
mented because  black  voters  in  the  States 
of  the  South  were  dramatically  success- 
ful in  awakening  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
the  blatant  Injustices  they  had  suffered 
for  too  many  years.  Black  voters  were 
finally  successful  in  putting  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  notice  that  they  must  no 
longer  be  excluded  by  custom  and  by  law 
from  the  fundamental  processes  of  vot- 
ing for  their  own  elected  officials. 

Hostile  and  abusive  registrars  denied 
black  voters  the  chance  to  register. 

Literacy  tests,  poll  taxes,  and  intimi- 
dating economic  sanctions  had  worked 
for  too  many  years  to  stop  most  blacks 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  political 
process.  And  when  all  else  failed,  would- 
be  black  voters  were  met  with  physical 
force  and  bloodshed. 

Ten  years  ago,  enactment  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  was  hailed  as  the  most 
significant  civil  rights  legislation  to  be 
passed  by  the  Congress.  That  claim  was 
truly  prophetic.  No  other  single  piece  of 
legislation  has  provided  such  dramatic 
support  to  a  constitutional  guarantee 
that  has  been  denied  to  so  many  Amer- 
icans for  so  many  years. 

Since  1965.  more  than  1  Vj  million  black 
voters  have  been  added  to  voter  registra- 
tion lists  in  the  11  States  of  the  Old 
South. 

Only  3  years  before  enactment  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  there  was  not  one 
black  member  of  any  State  legislature  in 
the  South.  Today,  there  are  95  blacks  In 
southern  legislatures,  with  black  repre- 
sentatives in  every  State,  and  black  sen- 
ators in  8  of  the  11  States.  And,  hi  this 
year's  election,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
has  a  chance  to  elect  27  black  represent- 
atives and  5  black  senators  to  the  State 
legislature. 

Blacks  have  been  elected  to  a  total  of 
1,587  offices  in  the  States  of  the  South. 
And  black  voter  registration  in  11  South- 
em  States  no  longer  lags  virtually  100 
percent  behind  the  rate  of  white  regis- 
tration. Today,  the  lag  has  been  nar- 
rowed to  about  15  percent. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  changes 
In  these  States  knows  that  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  it  been  possible  for  these 
events  to  occur.  And  so  today,  the  facts 
stand  in  dramatic  testimony  of  how  ef- 
fective that  law  has  been. 

Yet  the  effectiveness  of  that  law 
throughout  its  brief  life  does  not  justify, 
as  some  of  my  colleagues  Insist,  a  re- 
peal or  a  retrenchment  from  continuing 
the  protections  the  law  affords. 

Black  Americans  have  testified,  time 
and  time  again,  that  when  their  cam- 
paigns for  assistance  and  for  justice  cul- 
minate in  new  laws,  new  policies,  or  new 
programs,  the  very  success  of  their  ef- 
forts seems  to  serve  as  a  reason  to  scuttle 
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the  izmovation  that  was  devised  to  re- 
dress the  injustice  in  the  first  place. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  began 
the  first  Federal  program  to  battle  the 
problems  caused  by  sickle  cell  anemia. 
Today,  the  Depai-tment  admits  the  pro- 
Rrams  are  successful  and  must  be  con- 
tinued. But  there  is  new  legislation  to 
wipe  out  the  sickle  cell  program  as  we 
know  It  and  to  blend  sickle  cell  programs 
In  with  projects  that  are  designed  to 
tackle  the  ravages  of  genetic  dicorders 
of  all  types.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
success  of  a  program  should  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  its  destruction  if  it  Is  still 
useful  and  important. 

On  this  Senate  floor,  and  In  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearing  room,  I  have 
heard  clamors  from  Senators  who  pro- 
claim we  no  longer  need  a  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

I  have  heard  from  Senators  who  in- 
sist that  certain  Southern  States  have 
not  been  discriminatory  in  voting  prac- 
tices since  1965.  And  for  that  reason,  ac- 
cording to  these  Senators,  those  States 
deserve  to  be  excluded  from  coverage 
imder  this  law. 

Efforts  to  increase  minority  political 
participation  that  are  directly  due  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  must 
be  sustained  and  extended.  Only  by 
continuing  those  efforts  will  this  Nation 
be  successful  in  helping  all  disenfran- 
chised Americans  to  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  basic  right  to 
vote. 

For,  the  record  of  successes  from  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  stands  In 
stark  contrast  to  the  injustices  that  still 
exist.  It  Is  clear  that  there  remains  In 
1975  a  continuing  need  to  Insure  per- 
manent protection  of  minority  voting 
rights.  Before  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  many  black  Americans 
viewed  the  right  to  vote  as  an  obscure, 
remote,  and  unattainable  fantasy.  For 
1.5  million  southern  voters  in  the  South, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  changed  all  that. 
But,  according  to  John  Lewis,  executive 
director  of  the  voter  education  project, 
there  are  still  2 '4  million  blacks  yet  un- 
registered In  the  11  Southern  States.  And 
the  number  of  unregistered  native  Amer- 
icans, Americans  of  Spanish  heritage, 
Alaskans,  and  Asian  Americans  is  even 
higher. 

Black  elected  ofBcIals  hold  over  1,500 
offices  In  Southern  States,  but  there  are 
more  than  79,000  public  offices  In  the 
South  and  the  seats  held  by  blacks  repre- 
sent less  than  2  percent  of  the  total. 

One  hundred  and  one  counties  In  the 
South  have  a  majority  black  population 
But  blacks  hold  a  majority  of  seats  In 
the  county  governments  of  only  6  of  those 
101  counties. 

Despite  the  Voting  Rights  Act  there 
are  today  362  majority  black  towns  and 
cities  In  the  South  which  have  not  yet 
elected  even  the  first  black  public 
official. 

Oerrymandering  to  dilute  or  restrict 
the  black  vote  Is  still  prevalent.  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  and  Virginia  have  all  de- 
vised reapportionment  plans  that  were 
challenged  and  found  to  be  discrimina- 
tory to  would-be  black  voters. 


The  voter  education  project  reports 
that  many  election  officials  serving  be- 
fore the  Voting  Rights  Act  still  retain 
their  positions.  Discourteous  and  hostile 
registrars  still  contribute  to  the  frustra- 
tion of  blacks  attempting  to  register. 

The  element  of  fear,  along  with  the 
threat  of  economic  reprisal,  continues  to 
plague  those  who  attempt  to  register  for 
the  first  time. 

At-large  elections  appear  on  the  siu:- 
lace  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  But  they 
consistently  prohibit  black  representa- 
tion in  public  offices  on  the  local  level. 

Those  who  hold  Illegitimate  power  will 
not  give  it  up  easily.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  devised  to  coimter  the  schemes 
and  devices  used  to  stop  black  Americans 
from  voting.  But  new  barriers  to  black 
voter  participation  are  still  erected  by 
gerrjrmanderlng,  annexing,  consolidat- 
ing, changing  polling  places,  and  chang- 
ing election  methods.  Those  In  power  are 
using  every  conceivable  strategy  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  voting  rights  law. 

Indeed,  the  barriers  used  to  deny  blacks 
their  right  to  vote  are  the  same  devices 
that  can  be  and  surely  have  been  used 
against  other  minorities  In  America.  Bar- 
riers conceived  to  thwart  minority  vot- 
ing participation  are  deviously  Ingenious ; 
they  Include — Inconvenient  registra- 
tion office  locations;  lack  of  deputy  reg- 
istrars; burdensome  registration  forms; 
Inadequate  registration  office  hours; 
lack  of  meaningful  assistance;  exclusion 
of  minority  poll  workers  and  election 
officials;  location  of  polling  places  in  all 
white  communities;  election  Irregulari- 
ties; abuse  of  absentee  balloting  and  mis- 
coimtlng  of  ballots  for  minority  candi- 
dates. 

We  know  what  can  happen  when  In- 
sensitive and  callous  authorities  delib- 
erately battle  against  the  desires  of  mi- 
norities who  seek  to  participate  In  the 
electoral  process.  And  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  firmly  believe  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  must  be  extended. 

On  March  15,  1965,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  addressed  the  Congress  on  be- 
half of the  dignity  of  man  and  the 

destiny  of  democracy."  He  declared  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  entire  Nation 
that,  "Every  American  citizen  must  have 
an  equal  right  to  vote.  There  is  no  rea- 
son which  can  excuse  the  denial  of  that 
right.  There  Is  no  duty  which  weighs 
more  heavily  on  us  than  the  duty  we  have 
to  insure  that  right." 

After  President  Johnson's  message  the 
Congress  passed  the  very  law  we  are  to- 
day seeking  to  extend  to  Insure  protec- 
tion for  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
still  prevented  from  voting  because  of 
their  race  or  ethnic  origin,  or  because  of 
language  barriers.  In  the  days  that  this 
legislation  has  been  debated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  repeated  efforts  have  been  made 
to  erode  the  protections  the  law  provides 
for  those  who  have  been  disenfranchised. 
The  Senate  has  rejected  amendment 
after  amendment,  because  It  is  clear  that 
we  must  not  allow  this  Nation  to  slip 
back  from  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  since  1965.  Only  100  black  officials 
held  elected  offices  In  the  United  States 
before  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Today  there  are  3,200. 


Too  many  of  the  amendments  offered 
In  this  Senate  would  endanger  the  gains 
that  have  been  won  under  this  law.  Our 
Nation  has  emerged  beyond  the  era 
where  campaigns  for  social  justice  ate 
staged  In  public  protest  demonstrations 
Today's  struggle  seeks  to  develop  the  op^ 
portunltles  to  use  voting  power  In  a  way 
that  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  every 
ethnic  group  In  America  since  the 
Revolution. 

That  Is  why  I  have  opposed  those 
amendments  designed  to  circumvent  the 
basic  Intent  of  this  vital  law. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  we  should  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  10  years,  be- 
cause we  cannot  expect  the  injustices  of 
past  decades  to  be  eradicated  by  protec- 
tions that  are  wrapped  in  5 -year  pack- 
ages. The  Congress  has  declared  its  in- 
tention to  insure  voting  rights  protec- 
tions for  all  Americans.  And  for  that 
reason  we  should  legislate  provisions  that 
are  not  only  timely  but  also  make  It  clear 
that  the  Congress  is  serious  when  it  leg- 
islates protections  against  electoral 
abuses. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  Senate,  never- 
theless, will  approve  the  vital  extenslona 
of  this  act.  For  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
three  doleful  consequences  that  can 
transpire  If  the  protections  under  this 
law  are  allowed  to  expire. 

First,  literacy  tests  would  again  be 
used  to  Identify  qualified  voters.  Our 
Government  does  not  require  a  literacy 
test  to  determine  who  must  pay  taxes.  I 
can  see  no  reason  to  require  a  literacy 
test  to  determine  who  can  vote. 

Second,  the  Justice  Department  would 
lose  Its  authority  to  send  examiners  and 
observers  to  those  States  where  dis- 
criminatory voting  rules  had  been  Im- 
posed. 

Too  many  eligible  voters  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  solely  due  to 
the  whims  of  election  officials  who  con- 
trived Inconvenient  hours  for  voting  and 
established  out-of-the-way  polling  places 
and  burdensome  registration  procedures. 
Federal  officials  are  useful  in  their 
services  because  they  are  isolated  from 
parochial,  insular  pressures.  And  I  believe 
this  provision  must  not  be  discontinued. 
Third,  failure  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  this  Important  law  would  end  the 
mandate  for  political  jurisdictions  to  ob- 
tain Justice  Department  clearance  for 
new  practices  or  revisions  to  existing 
local  rules  on  voting  and  registration. 

The  many  devious  and  obvious  bar- 
riers to  participation  in  the  electoral 
process  must  be  eliminated. 

Since  we  have  the  experience  of  too 
many  years  where  such  practices  had 
been  Imposed,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  maintain  safeguards  that  will  remove 
such  obstacles  from  use  In  the  future. 

Voting  and  full  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  political  processes  of  this 
coimtry  have  been  imderscored  by  the 
brilliant  and  determined  persistence  or 
our  Nation's  largest  minority  popula- 
tion— black  Americans.  All  of  America 
has  been  awakened  to  the  denial  of  many 
rights  because  blacks  refused  to  permit 
America  to  continue  to  deny  equal  op- 
portunity to  her  black  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. As  we  have  moved  to  ellmlnata 
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these  barriers  for  black  voters  the  needs 
of  other  minorities  have  also  emerged. 

Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Rlcans  had 
been  kept  out  of  the  voting  process  If 
they  lacked  proficiency  In  English.  Thus, 
suspension  of  literacy  tests  also  brings 
Puerto  Ricans  into  their  rightful  place 
in  the  voting  process. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
election  officials  in  1970  voluntarily  es- 
tablished bilingual  election  materials, 
at  my  request,  to  assist  and  to  encourage 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  in  their  ef- 
forts to  vote.  Spanish-speaking  assistants 
were  available  at  polling  places  and  in 
voter  registration  offices,  as  a  result  of 
the  need  to  insure  protections  for  Span- 
ish-speaking voters.  And  there  were 
substantial  increases  In  the  number  of 
eligible  persons  who  were  asked  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  as  a  result  of  this  bilingual 
assistance.  And  so,  we  know  that  when 
local  officials  extend  bilingual  services  to 
eligible  voters,  the  result  Is  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  the  franchise. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Mexican  Americans. 
American  Indians,  Asian  Americans,  and 
ail  Alaskans  will  also  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  their  fundamental 
right  to  vote  because  of  the  action  we 
shall  take  here  on  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Government  by  the  people  is  a  catchy 
but  essential  slogan.  To  maintain  the 
maximum  involvement  of  the  people  in 
the  fundamental  process  of  electing  our 
Government,  every  safeguard  must  be 
provided  to  Insure  that  the  right  to  vote 
will  not  be  dissolved  by  devious,  or  dis- 
criminatory, or  illegal  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  bill  and  to  do  so 
without  encumbrances,  that  nominally 
seek  to  provide  equality,  but  In  reality 
simply  serve  to  dilute  the  protections 
that  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  has  es- 
tablished for  so  many  oppressed  Ameri- 
cans. 

REPEAL  OP  SECTIONS  4  AND  S  OF  THE  VOTING 
BIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
every  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  has  uniform  applicability 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  oppose 
provisions  of  the  act  which  do  not  have 
uniform  applicability. 

As  you  know,  section  4  and  5  of  the  act 
prevent  uniform  applicability.  Section  4 
Identifies  a  limited  number  of  States 
which  are  made  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  5,  which  require  these  States 
to  submit  otherwise  valid  statutes  for 
review  and  prior  approval  of  the  execu- 
tive or  judicial  branches  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  two  factual  circumstances  which, 
If  in  existence  in  a  State  in  1964,  are  con- 
sidered sufficient  evidence  by  Congress  to 
sustain  today — some  10  years  later — sev- 
eral far-reaching  legal  presumptions, 
without  which  Congress  simply  has  no 
power  to  require  States  to  submit  duly 
enacted  legislation  for  prior  approval. 

The  factual  circumstances  are:  First. 
That  in  1964  a  State  required  literacy  as 
a  qualification  for  voting,  and  second 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  citizens 
who  were  qualified  to  vote  In  a  State  In- 


dependently of  literacy  were  either  not 
registered  to  vote  or  did  not  actually  vote 
In  the  general  election  of  1964.  Based  on 
these  circumstances,  Congress  estab- 
lished the  following  legal  presumptions 
and  seeks  now  to  perpetuate  them : 

First.  That  such  States  were  guilty,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  of  unconstitutional  dis- 
crimination in  the  administration  of 
their  State  voting  laws. 

Second.  That  States  would  continue 
to  discriminate  in  the  administration  of 
such  laws  in  1975  and  for  10  years  hence. 
Third.  That  future  State  legislators 
will  enact  laws  with  a  purpose,  Intent 
and  effect  of  perpetuating  imlawful  dis- 
crimination. 

Fourth.  That  all  such  future  laws  must 
therefore  be  presumed  by  Congress  to 
be  invalid. 

On  the  basis  of  these  presumptions. 
Congress  in  1964  asserted  a  power  to  set 
aside  the  reasonable,  rational,  necessary 
and  traditional  legal  presumption  of  the 
validity  of  State  enactments  and  create 
by  law  a  presumption  of  invaUdity  of 
such  statutes.  One  effect  of  this  pre- 
sumption is  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof 
from  those  who  challenge  the  validity  of 
State  laws  to  the  States  which  under  the 
provisions  of  section  5  must  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  agencies  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  their  laws  are  indeed  valid. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
two  factual  circumstances — literacy  as 
a  qualification  for  voting  and  less  than 
50  percent  registration  and  participa- 
tion in  the  1964  general  election — con- 
stitute mighty  weak  grounds  upon  which 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  far- 
reaching  legal  presumptions.  It  Is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
considered  the  grounds  adequate  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  statute, 
but  the  Court  did  not  say  that  such 
frail  evidence  of  discrimination  would  be 
adequate  to  sustain  a  legal  presumption 
of  Invalidity  of  State  laws  for  all  time. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  If  the  factual 
circumstances  are  eliminated  upon 
which  the  presumptions  are  based,  Con- 
gress is  thereby  divested  of  Its  power  to 
perpetuate  such  presumptions  by 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Southern  States 
which  were  the  original  targets  of  sec- 
tion 5  have  not  administered  a  literacy 
test  for  10  years — they  cannot  do  so  any 
time  in  the  near  future  under  the  ruling 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect 
that  no  State  which  previously  main- 
tained segregated  schools  by  law  could 
use  literacy  as  a  criterion  of  qualification 
for  voting.  Gaston  County,  N.C.  v.  United 
States  (395  U.S.  285>.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  more  recently  affirmed  this 
fact  in  the  case  of  Virginia  against  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
basis  for  assuming  discrimination  by 
reason  of  the  ixtsslble  use  of  a  literacy 
test  in  such  States. 

F\irthermore,  these  States  have  long 
since  met  and  exceeded  the  50-percent 
voter  registration  and  participation 
standards  set  out  in  section  4.  In  fact, 
to  the  extent  that  reliable  data  is  avail- 
able on  the  subject,  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  a  significantly  greater 
percentage  of  minority  registration  and 


voter  participation  In  the  originally  tar- 
geted States  than  in  States  of  other  re- 
gions of  the  Nation.  So,  there  is  no  basis 
for  assuming  today  the  existence  of  dis- 
crimination by  reason  of  a  failure  to 
meet  1964  standards  of  voter  registra- 
tion and  participation. 

Actually,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  based 
on  a  finding  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  connection 
between  the  power  in  Congress  to  imple- 
ment the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment and  the  means  employed  by  Con- 
gress to  achieve  that  end.  The  end  was 
to  suspend  the  use  of  a  literacy  test  In 
some  States  and  increase  minority  regis- 
tration and  voter  pau*tlclpatIon. 

Obviously,  when  a  State  no  longer  ad- 
ministers a  literacy  test  and  has  met 
voter  registration  and  participation 
standards,  there  Is  no  longer  a  reason- 
able connection  between  the  means,  be- 
ing prior  approval  of  State  statutes,  and 
the  ends,  being  the  suspension  of  liter- 
acy tests  and  increased  voter  registra- 
tion and  voter  participation.  Therefore, 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  In  1975  there 
Is  no  reasonable  relation  between  the 
means  and  the  end  and  Congress  has  no 
power  to  extend  the  act  for  additional 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  it  is  Irra- 
tional for  Congress  to  establish  a  set 
of  objective  standards  for  determining 
discrimination  in  the  administration  of 
State  laws  which  having  been  met  sup- 
port both  a  legal  presumption  of  non- 
discrimination in  the  administration  of 
voting  laws  In  some  States  and  also  a 
presumption  of  unconstitutional  dis- 
crimination in  the  administration  of 
such  laws  in  other  States. 

Nor  Is  it  rational  to  contend  that 
enjoyment  of  constitutionally  protected 
rights  of  citizens  of  some  States,  or  that 
the  exercise  of  constitutionally  vested 
powers  in  some  States,  can  be  made  con- 
tingent in  circumstances  which  may  have 
existed  in  States  in  1904.  1924.  1944.  or 
in  1964. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  It  Is  a  bit 
presumptuous  of  Congress  to  assume 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  extend 
its  blessings  to  a  continued  exercise  of 
power  by  Congress  to  deny  States  es- 
sential elements  of  their  respective  sov- 
ereignties. In  this  connection,  two  things 
are  quite  certain.  One  is  that  sections  4 
and  5  are  radical  departures  from  tradi- 
tional constitutional  principles  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  federalism,  and  second,  that 
extraordinary  departures  by  Congress 
from  the  Constitution  require  extraordi- 
nary grounds  of  justification. 

Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  the  Jus- 
tification for  these  departures  existed  In 
1964  Is  beside  the  point.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  reviewed  the  question  and 
found  a  reasonable  connection  between 
the  ends  to  be  achieved  and  the  means 
employed  by  Congress.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  same  grounds  of  justifi- 
cation do  not  exist  in  1975.  Not  only  is 
the  subject  of  literacy  removed  from  our 
consideration,  but  also  the  factor  of  mi- 
nority registration  and  participation  In 
elections  is  no  longer  relevant. 
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Furthermore,  in  all  of  the  oral  and 
printed  evidence  recently  presented  to 
Congress  on  this  subject,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  an  example  of  a  single 
act  of  alleged  discrimination  or  a  single 
State  statute  allegedly  enacted  with  the 
intent,  purpose,  and  effect  of  discrim- 
inating against  minorities  which  could 
not  be  readily  remedied  upon  proof  in  a 
court  of  law  by  means  of  uniformly 
available  Judicial  processes  and  pro- 
cedures. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  concern 
when  Congress  establishes  a  precedent 
for  bypassing  our  judicial  processes  and 
procedures.  Particularly  so  when  the  ob- 
ject is  to  deprive  States  of  powers  of  self- 
government.  For  example,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it — a  power  in  Congress  to 
deny  separate  States  the  use  of  their  in- 
herent powers  to  enact  legislation  with- 
out prior  approval  of  a  higher  authority 
is  a  power  to  deny  such  States  the  status 
of  a  sovereign  and  equal  State  in  the 
Union.  This  is  a  serious  matter. 

The  late  Justice  Hugo  Black  charac- 
terized the  status  of  States  covered  by 
section  5  as  that  of  "conquered  prov- 
inces." He  observed  that  section  5 — 

So  distorts  our  coiutltutlonal  structxire  ot 
goTemment  as  to  render  any  distinction 
drawn  in  the  Constitution  between  State  and 
Federal  power  almost  meaningless. 

The  Department  of  Justice  also  con- 
ceded by  way  of  testimony  of  the  cur- 
rent head  of  its  Civil  Rights  Division, 
Mr.  Stanley  Pottlnger: 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  Section  6  does 
represent  a  substantial  departxire  from  or- 
dinary concepts  of  Federalism. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  hasty 
Judgments  nor  are  they  rhetorical  over- 
statements of  the  effects  of  sections  4 
and  5.  They  are  deliberately  calculated 
undei^tatements  of  the  situation.  At  is- 
sue Is  the  power  in  Congress  to  reduce 
States  to  the  status  of  conquered  prov- 
inces. At  issue  is  a  power  in  Congress  to 
classify  State  legislation  by  subject  mat- 
ter and  to  compel  States  to  submit  leg- 
islation within  congressionally  chosen 
subject  areas  for  prior  approval  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  Government. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
more  than  State  voting  laws  are  within 
the  scope  of  this  asserted  power.  More 
Is  involved  than  the  mere  exercise  of 
power  claimed  by  Congress  under  author- 
ity of  the  15th  amendment  for,  actually, 
the  power  vested  in  Congress  by  the  15th 
amendment  is  in  terms  the  same  power 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment which,  as  you  know,  is  near  limit- 
less in  scope  by  reason  of  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  "due  process"  and  "equal 
protection"  clauses  of  the  amendment.  It 
is  dl£Bcult  to  imagine  any  subject  ap- 
propriate for  State  legislation  which 
could  not.  at  will  of  Congress,  be  made 
subject  to  prior  approval  procedures. 
But  such  power  in  Congress  contradicts 
the  meaning,  purpose,  and  intent  of  a 
federal  system  of  government  and  par- 
ticularly the  system  created  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  appsdUng  to  con- 
sider the  number  of  departures  from  our 
Constitution  represented  by  a  power  in 
Congress  to  deny  States  and  the  people 
of  those  States  essential  elements  of  re- 


sidual sovereignty  which  characterizes  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
guarantees  every  State  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government  (art.  IV, 
sec.  4) . 

The  prior  approval  procedures  guar- 
antee that  certain  States  shall  not  have 
a  republican  form  of  government. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  that  the 
Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  by 
courts  or  Congress  in  a  manner  to  "deny 
or  disparage"  rights  Including  the  right 
to  a  republican  form  of  government,  re- 
tained by  the  people  (amendment  IX). 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
have  in  fact  construed  the  Constitution 
to  empower  Congress  to  nullify  funda- 
mental rights  in  the  people  to  self-gov- 
ernment by  requiring  every  single  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  law  that  affects 
rights  of  self-government  in  the  people 
to  prior  approval  of  agencies  of  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  talking  about 
rights  retained  by  the  people — rights 
which  attach  to  the  residuary  sovereign- 
ty in  the  people  imder  a  Republican 
form  of  government.  At  the  moment  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  powers  "re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people,"  as  set  out  in  the  10th  amend- 
ment. I  am  talking  about  rights  in  the 
people  as  set  out  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  right  to  create  governments,  al- 
locate Its  powers,  to  change  the  form  of 
government,  to  create  political  subdi- 
visions of  State  government,  to  deter- 
mine which  citizens  shall  exercise  the 
franchise,  to  establish  State  and  local 
offices,  provide  qualifications,  tenure  and 
recognition  of  State  and  local  officals,  to 
amend  State  constitutions  and  reallo- 
cate the  powers  of  State  governments,  to 
regulate  elections,  to  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedures for  enactment  of  State  legisla- 
tion and  the  hundreds  of  rights  in  the 
people  which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
self-government. 

Mr.  President,  these  rights  in  the  peo- 
ple are  abrogated  and  nullified  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which 
requires  that  State  statutes  In  any  of 
these  and  many  other  related  subjects 
shall  be  submitted  for  prior  approval  or 
rejection  by  agencies  of  Federal  (3ov- 
emment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  elaborated  on 
these  and  other  departures  from  our 
Constitution  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  illustra- 
tive excerpts  from  that  testimony  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  the  meantime,  I  cannot 
In  good  conscience  vote  for  any  measure 
which  so  blatantly  flaimts  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
which  Is  designed  to  do  nothing  more 
than  to  remove  the  disabilities  Imposed 
by  section  5  on  a  limited  number  of 
States.  The  disabilities  should  be  re- 


moved because  they  deny  these  States 
their  rightful  and  equal  status  of  States 
In  our  Union  and  thereby  deny  the 
States  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  doing  so  the  citizens  of  those 
States  are  denied  the  enjoyment  of 
fundamental  and  therefore  essential 
rights  to  self-government. 

Exhibit  1 
Excerpts     From     Testimont     or     Senatcs 
James  B.  Aixen,  Before  the  Subcommip* 

TEE     on     CONSTITtTTIONAI,     RIGHTS     OF    THI 

Senate     Committee     on     the     Judiciart 
Recaroino  S.  903,  to  Repeal  Sections  Pour 
and  Five  or  the  Voting  Rights  Act  qv 
1965  as  Amended  April  8,  1975 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  too 
few  of  us  recall  how  Intensely  our  founding 
fathers  felt  about  the  possibility  that  Con- 
gress might  one  day  assert  the  power  to 
reduce  states  to  the  status  of  more  prov- 
inces. Nor  do  they  seem  to  realize  the  ex- 
traordinary precautions  taken  to  prevent  the 
happening  of  this  contingency. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  development  was 
foreseen  by  the  eminent  New  York  State 
Jurist,  Robert  Tates,  who  warned  the  found- 
ing fathers  that  the  states  could  not  survive 
under  a  system  of  government  where  th* 
Judicial  powers  of  the  Nation  were  vested  la 
one  Supreme  Court  without  limitations  on 
those  powers. 

He  warned  that  the  equity  power  in  the 
courts  to  exercise  unlimited  discretion  in 
construing  the  Constitution  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  Supreme  Co\irt  would  con- 
strue the  Constitution  to  ever  enlarge  th* 
powers  of  Congress.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
supremacy  clause  of  the  Constitution,  made 
State  laws  and  State  Constitutions  subservi- 
ent to  the  laws  of  Congress  and  suggested 
that  Congress  could  very  early  deny  statai 
their  Inherent  rights  of  sovereignty  and  deny 
the  people  their  fundamental  rights  and 
powers  essential  to  self-government  in  th« 
states. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  more  than 
Just  a  bit  of  Irony  In  the  fact  that  while 
we  prepare  for  celebration  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Congress  Is  asserting  a  power  to  deprive  the 
people  of  the  states  of  Inherent  rights  set  out 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to: 

"Alter  or  abolish  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  to  Institute  new  governments,  lay- 
ing Its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  Its  powers  In  such  form  as  to 
them  shall  seem  moet  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness." 

So,  while  the  people  prepare  to  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  <rf 
Independence,  Congress  celebrates  Its  new 
found  powers  to  require  the  people  In  the 
states  to  submit  their  proposed  Constitu- 
tional amendments  for  prior  approval  of  the 
Judicial  or  Executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. So  history  has  turned  full  circle.  The 
Colonists  fought  a  war  to  free  themselvet 
of  this  burden — 200  years  later  Congress  re- 
Imposes  It. 

Well,  It  cannot  be  said  that  Robert  Tatee 
did  not  warn  us  that  this  might  happen — nor 
can  It  be  said  that  those  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  and  those  who  subsequently 
ratified  It  did  not  do  their  dead-level  best 
to  prevent  this  situation  from  occurring. 

First,  they  Insisted  that  there  be  Included 
In  th©  Constitution  Itself  this  provision: 
"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of 
Oovemment."  (ArUcle  IV,  Section  4). 

The  people  who  insisted  on  this  guarantee 
knew  the  elements  of  a  Republican  form  of 
Government  and  members  of  this  CongreM 
know  what  Is  meant  by  a  Republican  form 
of  Government. 
"Strictly  speaking,  in  our  Republican  form 
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of  Government,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  Nation  is  In  the  people  of  the  Nation 
and  the  residuary  sovereignty  not  granted  to 
any  of  Its  public  functionaries  Is  In  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state."  (2  Dall  471). 

Our  founding  fathers  knew  and  members 
of  this  Congress  know  that  the  residuary 
sovereignty  retained  In  the  people  under  a 
Eepublican  form  of  Government  consists  of 
all  of  the  essential  elements  of  local  self- 
government.  The  rights  and  powers  essential 
to  local  self-government  Include  not  only  the 
rights  specifically  mentioned  In  the  Pream- 
ble of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
also  such  fundamental  rights  as: 

The  right  to  adopt  and  amend  their  State 
Constitutions  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
any  other  authority. 

The  sole  right  to  prescribe  In  their  Con- 
stitutions the  essential  conditions  necessary 
to  the  enactment  of  valid  State  legislation. 

The  right  In  the  people  to  determine  which 
of  its  citizens  may  exercise  the  franchise — 
the  right  to  create  State  and  local  offices — 
establish  tenure  and  qualifications  for  office, 
and  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  appointment 
or  election  of  citizens  to  office. 

The  right  to  allocate  and  balance  the 
powers  of  their  State  governments  and  the 
power  to  change  the  form  of  State,  local  or 
other  political  subdivisions  of  government. 

The  right  to  annex  territory  by  municipal 
governments — to  regulate  elections — to  en- 
act corrupt  practices  acts  and  otherwise 
Bupervise  the  elections  held  under  authority 
of  State  laws. 

Yet  Congress  fulfills  Its  solemn  obligation 
to  guarantee  every  state  In  the  Union  a  Re- 
publican form  of  Government  by  denying  to 
certain  states,  each  and  every  one  of  these 
essential  elements  of  a  Republican  form  of 
Government. 

It  remained  for  history  to  demonstrate 
that  Robert  Yates  was  right  and  that  the 
people  were  right  in  fearing  that  Congress 
or  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  might 
one  day  construe  the  Constitutional  guar- 
antee of  a  Republican  form  of  Government 
out  of  existence.  They  were  wise  to  Insist  on 
protection  against  this  possibility.  So,  before 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the  people 
insisted  on  further  protection  In  the  form  of 
an  amendment  which  provides  that: 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  emphasize  the  word  con- 
strued. The  purpose  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment was  made  perfectly  clear  by  James 
Madison  in  presenting  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  First  Congress.  He  said: 

"It  has  been  objected  .  .  .  that  by  enumer- 
ating particular  exemptions  to  the  grant  of 
power,  it  would  disparage  those  rights  which 
were  not  placed  In  the  enumeration;  and  It 
might  follow  by  Implication  that  those  rights 
which  were  not  singled  out,  were  Intended 
to  be  assigned  Into  the  hands  of  the  general 
government . . ." 

That  Is  what  the  Constitution  says— It 
la  not  what  Congress  says.  Congress  asserts 
the  power  to  require  the  States  to  submit 
every  piece  of  legislation  which  In  any  way 
affects  their  rights  to  self-government  for 
prior  approval  by  the  Executive  or  Judicial 
branches  of  Federal  Government.  And,  of 
course.  Congress  discovers  this  power  by  vir- 
tue of  a  Judicial  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  our  forefathers  tried  so  hard 
to  prevent. 

So,  history  proves  that  the  people  were 
right  In  anticipating  that  Congress  might 
yet  find  a  way  of  getting  around  the  two 
"Peclflc  limitations  of  Its  power  by  means 
of  Congressionally  Imposed  limitations  on 
the  power  of  State  governments.  It  was  this 
fear  that  prompted  the  people  to  Insist  on 
yet  a  third  guarantee  In  the  form  of  another 
wnendment  to  our  Original  Constitution 
which  reads: 


"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Yet,  here  we  are  today  witnessing  Congress 
lay  claim  to  a  power  to  classify  State  legis- 
lation by  subject  matter  and  to  create  a 
legal  presumption  of  Invalidity  of  State  stat- 
utes within  the  subject  area  and  a  power 
to  compel  States  to  come  hat  In  hand  to 
Federal  Government  to  plead  for  permission 
to  amend  their  State  Constitutions  and 
otherwise  exercise  their  reserved  powers  es- 
sential to  self-government. 

Congress  Is  in  a  position  of  maintaining 
that  because  the  reserved  rights  in  the  peo- 
ple to  all  of  the  essential  elements  of  self- 
government  were  not  enumerated  In  the 
Constitution,  that  Congress  thereby  has  the 
power  to  compel  the  States  to  forego  the 
right  In  the  people  to  determine  which  of  Its 
citizens  shall  exercise  the  franchise — to  fore- 
go the  right  to  create  State  and  local  offices, 
to  establish  tenure  and  qualifications  for 
office,  and  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment or  election  of  citizens  to  office. 
Congress  insists  that  all  such  laws  are  pre- 
sumptively invalid  and  must  be  submitted 
for  prior  approval  of  Federal  Government 
before  they  can  have  force  and  effect  of  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  simply  staggers  the 
Imagination  to  realize  that  this  supposed 
power  In  Congress  Is  based  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  finding  that  a  particular 
State  required  literacy  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  and  that  less  than  fifty  percent  of  Its 
qualified  citizens  actually  voted  In  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1964.  But  It  does  more  than 
stagger  the  imagination  when  Congress  takes 
an  axe  and  literally  chops  the  Constitution 
Into  pieces.  It  invokes  a  feeling  of  Intense 
Indignation. 

For  example,  here  Is  a  provision  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  that  vests  all  of 
the  Judicial  power  of  this  Nation  in  "one 
Supreme  Court  and  such  Inferior  courts  as 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish."  (Article  m.  Section  1). 

And  here  Is  Congress  asserting  a  power  to 
vest  a  Judicial  function  and  a  traditional 
Judicial  power  In  the  Executive  branch  of 
Federal  Government  to  construe  and  pass 
on  the  validity  of  State  statutes  and  to  en- 
join the  enforcement  of  such  statutes  pend- 
ing such  a  determination — all  without  bene- 
fit of  Judicial  processes  and  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is  another  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  reads,  "Each  State 
shall  appoint  In  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct  Its  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors." 

Yet,  here  Is  Congress  compelling  states  to 
submit  their  method  of  appointment  of  Pres- 
idential electors  for  prior  approval  of  the 
Executive  branch  of  Federal  Government. 
Can  you  believe  It?  After  all  the  time  and 
trouble  our  founding  fathers  spent  to  keep 
Congress  and  the  Executive  branch  of  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  business  of 
choosing  electors.  And  now  Congress  vidnds 
up  delegating  to  the  Executive  branch  of 
Federal  Government  a  power  of  veto  over 
the  method  of  choosing  the  electors  as  de- 
termined by  the  States  under  authority  of 
the  Constitution.  And  would  you  believe  it 
that  Congress  has  delegated  to  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  Federal  Government  a  power 
to  pass  on  the  validity  of  rules  adopted  by 
political  parties  to  whom  the  States  have 
delegated  the  authority  to  choose  electoral 
candidates?  Unfortunately,  we  have  to  believe 
It,  but  It  Is  a  hard  pill  to  swallow. 

And  here  are  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  that  prescribe  the  qual- 
ifications for  voting  for  members  of  Con- 
gress— the  qualifications  are  precisely  those 
adopted  by  the  separate  States  as  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  for  members  of  the  most 


numerous  branch  of  the  separate  State  legis- 
latures. The  qualifications  established  by  the 
States  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  Is  any  other  provision 
of  the  Constitution  and,  as  such,  cannot  be 
amended,  suspcndejl,  or  abolished  without  a 
Constitutional  amendment.  Yet,  here  Is  Con- 
gress asserting  a  right  to  suspend  the  quali- 
fication of  literacy  and  thus  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  statute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is  another  provision  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  which  pre- 
scribes only  two  possible  ways  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  (Article  V.) 

And  here  Is  Congress  establishing  a  prece- 
dent for  amending  the  Constitution  by 
statute  and  subsequent  legitimation  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court — which,  ob- 
viously. Is  not  a  prescribed  method  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is  a  provision  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  which  states  that 
"full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  In  each 
State  to  the  Acta  ...  of  every  other  State  " 
(Article  rv.  Section  1.) 

And  here  Is  Congress  asserting  the  power 
to  enact  a  law  that  makes  It  impossible  for 
each  State  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the 
Acts  of  another  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  says  that  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  . . .  and  judlcUl  officers  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  shaU  be  bound  by  oath  ot 
affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution  .  .  . 

And  here  is  Congress  which  must  recon- 
cile that  oath  with  Its  support  of  Section  4 
and  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which 
clobbers  the  Constitution. 

And  finally,  there  is  a  provision  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  that  denies  the 
Congress  the  power  to  pass  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder— which  Includes,  of  course,  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties.  (Article  I,  Section  9 
clauses). 

And  here  we  have  a  Congress  which  In 
1965  conducted  a  quasl-judlclal  hearing  to 
consider  charges  of  unlawful  discrimination 
by  election  officials  In  certain  States.  The  evi- 
dence was  based  largely  on  hearsay,  rumor 
gossip,  and  suspicions.  On  the  basis  of  thU 
evidence.  Congress  found  that  an  Identi- 
fied group  of  citizens  in  separate  states 
were  guUty  of  being  suspected  of  having  an 
Intent  to  conspire  in  the  future  to  deny  citi- 
zens their  Constitutionally  protected  right 
to  vote  and  to  have  their  vote  faithfully 
recorded. 

Congress  condemned  future  State  legisla- 
tors, as  an  Identifiable  group  of  citizens,  as 
unfit  to  hold  public  office.  These  Individuals 
were  condemned,  as  an  identified  group  as 
unworthy  of  trust  to  uphold  their  solemn 
oath  of  office  to  support  the  Constitution. 

They  were  deprived  of  their  Constitution- 
ally protected  right  to  pursue  careers  In 
public  service  for  compensation  without  an 
onus  of  a  pre -determination  by  Congress  of 
their  unfitness  for  public  trust. 

They  were  burdened  with  an  unproved  and 
unprovable  future  Intent  to  enact  State 
legislation  with  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
discriminating  against  minorities  In  the  ex- 
ericse  of  the  franchise. 

Without  even  a  shadow  of  proof.  Congress 
deemed  their  unfitness  to  serve  as  State 
legislators  as  ample  grounds  to  Justify  a 
legal  prestmiption  that  any  legislation  they 
might  pass  In  the  area  of  voting  would  be 
Invalid  and  therefore  subjected  to  review 
and  prior  approval  of  a  higher  authority 
of  Federal  Government. 

But  not  only  were  the  characters  and  re- 
putations of  State  legislators  dragged 
through  the  mud  of  a  Congressional  kan- 
garoo court,  but  also  thousands  of  public 
spirited  citizens  who  serve  their  states  and 
communities  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  as  voter 
registrars  and  election  officials,  were  likewise 
smeared  by  Congress. 

This  last  group  was  branded.  In  absentia. 
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by  their  CoDgresslonal  Inquisitors  wltb  a 
judgment  of  guilt  of  being  8us{>ecte<l  of  a 
future  Intent  to  conspire  to  commit  a  Fed- 
eral crime  of  denying  citizens  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  ConBtltutlon  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  con- 
victed of  a  crime  or  of  a  conspiracy  or  Intent 
to  commit  a  crime  In  the  absence  of  Judicial 
hearings  at  which  all  the  protections  of  the 
Constitution  are  extended  to  the  defendant. 
Yet,  Congress  asserts  the  power  to  try  such 
persons  In  absentia  and  find  them  guilty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  require  trial  and  a 
public  lynching  by  Congress  to  constitute  a 
bill  of  attainder?  It  does  not.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  accorded  avowed 
members  of  the  Communist  party  protection 
from  deprivation  of  Constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  by  infringements  of  bills  of  at- 
tainder. In  reason  and  in  justice,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  party  entitled  to  more 
protection  from  the  Constitution  than  Is  af- 
forded the  members  of  an  Identified  group 
of  legislators  and  public  spirited  citizens  who 
serve  as  election  officials?  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  given  its  answer  as  It 
relates  to  members  of  the  Communist  party — 
It  remains  for  this  Congress  to  give  Its  answer 
as  It  relates  to  public  officials  and  private 
citizens  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  with  these 
few  observations — no  one  who  would  sell  our 
Constitution  down  the  river  for  a  handful 
of  votes  Is  going  to  earn  the  respect  of 
anyone. 

I  am  glad  to  see  minority  groups  In  Ala- 
bama and  throughout  the  South  exercise  the 
franchise.  I  am  glad  to  see  their  renewed  in- 
terest In  public  affairs  and  to  see  minority 
groups  promoting  their  interests  through  the 
political  processes.  I  would  not  consciously 
do  anything  to  discourage  or  Impede  their 
progress  In  this  area. 

But  I  can  tell  you  this — minority  groups 
can  read  the  Constitution  as  well  as  you  and 
I  can.  They  can  imderstand  the  Constitution 
better  perhaps  than  some  members  of  Con- 
gress. Tou  better  believe  that  any  member  oi 
Congress  who  shows  a  willingness  to  sell  the 
Constitution  down  the  river  In  exchange  for 
votes  will  not  earn  the  respect  of  minorities 
but  utter  contempt  of  all. 

Anyone  can  see  what  Sections  4  and  5  have 
done  to  our  Constitution.  Anyone  should  be 
able  to  see  the  dire  consequences  iinless  the 
law  of  our  Constitution  is  restored  and  rec- 
ognized as  the  law  that  governs  government. 

I  urge  support  of  this  Committee  of  our 
blU  to  repeal  Sections  4  and  6,  or  In  the  al- 
ternative that  the  bill  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Itself  repeal  Sections  4  and  5 
thereof,  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  restor- 
ing our  Constitution  to  Its  former  place  as 
the  ultimate  authority  over  the  actions  of 
Congress  and  other  branches  of  our  Federal 
Gtovernment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  vote  be  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symincton)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  iUness. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 


and  vbtlng,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  absent  on 
o£Bcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bahtlett)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  is  ab- 
sent attending  the  fimeral  of  a  friend. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  329  Leg.] 

YEAS— 77 

Abourezk 

Gam 

Mondale 

Baker 

Olenn 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Beall 

Griffin 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

Biden 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Broclc 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddieston 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Case 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Roth 

Church 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

C\ilver 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Long 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Domenici 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Fannin 

McClure 

Welcker 

Pong 

McGee 

WUllamn 

Ford 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 12 

Allen  Laxalt  Stennis 

Byrd,  McClellan  Talmadge 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Scott,  Thurmond 

Hansen  William  L.  Tower 

Holms  Sparkman 

NOT  VOTING— 10 


Bartlett 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Symington 

Bellmon 

McGovem 

Young 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6219),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN CORRECTIONS  IN  H.R.  6219 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  and  clerical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6219. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    TO    INDEFINITELY    POST- 
PONE   S.    1279 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1279 


be  indefinitely  postponed,  that  being  the 
Senate  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  we  might  have  just  a  couple 
more  minutes  of  a  quorum  and  be  able 
to  proceed. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  INTERIOR  COMMIT- 
TEE HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     RECESS     UNTIL     10 
O'CLOCK  TOMOROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


order  for  transaction  op 
routhste  morning  business 
tomorrow 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow  under  the  stand- 
ing order  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  mintues,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 35  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
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conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION      AGREEMENT— 
HH.  8365 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  H.R. 
8365,  the  Transportation  appropriation 
bill,  Mr.  Morgan  of  North  Carolina  hav- 
ing removed  his  objection,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours  on  the  bill,  1  hour 
on  any  amendment,  with  3  hours  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Bayh.  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  with  re- 
spect to  the  division  and  control  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT    ON    THE    INTRODUC- 
TION OF  A  BILL 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  2171.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  include  in  the  National 
Register  the  covered  bridges  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  a  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  400  covered  wooden 
bridges  crossed  the  creeks  and  rivers  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Today, 
however,  for  one  reason  or  another,  that 
number  has  been  reduced  to  15,  and  of 
the  remaining  15,  only  11  are  in  use. 

These  historic,  imique  structures  rep- 
resent an  integral  part  of  Kentucky's 
past.  The  bridges  were  built  by  carpen- 
ters turned  engineers,  and  only  a  few 
men  built  them  all.  The  art  was  passed 
from  father  to  son  in  many  cases. 

Covered  bridges  were  important  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky  during  this  time. 
They  spanned  the  streams  that  blocked 
the  way  to  market.  They  offered  shelter 
from  the  heat  and  storm.  They  were 
built  of  material  that  was  close  at  hand, 
and  in  their  day.  they  served  a  vital  need. 

However,  these  bridges  are  fast  out- 
living their  usefulness  and  the  day  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  they  will  dis- 
appear from  the  byways  of  the  State. 

The  preservation  of  these  bridges  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  many 
Kentuckians  who  recognize  this  symbolic 
link  with  our  past,  and  there  is  strong 
sentiment  that  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  if  those  remaining  covered  bridges 
are  to  escape  the  ravages  of  time  and 
man. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  protect  these  surviving  15 
bridges  from  further  disturbance,  except 
by  due  process  of  law,  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  include  in 
the  National  Register  the  remaining  cov- 
ered bridges  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
iiave  been  recognized  imder  the  stand- 


ing order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

On  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 35,  the  bilateral  commercial 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Romania. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure, 
the  Senate  under  the  order  previously 
entered  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8365,  the  transportation  appro- 
priation bill. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8561,  the  agriculture  appropri- 
ation bill. 

On  the  lisposition  of  that  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8597,  the  Treasury,  Post  Office 
appropriation  bill. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  HUD  appropriation  bill. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  State,  Justice  appropriation  bill. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1281,  the  public  understanding 
of  depository  institutions  in  home 
financing. 

ORDEB  FOR  CONSmERATION  OF  S.  391   TOMORROW 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  which 
I  now  request,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  391,  the  mineral 
leasing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
obviously,  the  Senate  cannot  complete 
action  on  the  foregoing  measures  on  to- 
morrow. The  Senate  will  proceed  as  far 
as  it  can  go  and  then  it  will,  when  it  goes 
over  to  Saturday,  resume  consideration 
of  the  measures,  unless  changed  by  unan- 
imous consent,  in  the  order  I  have  stated. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  actions  on  to- 
morrow and  Saturday  will  be  limited  to 
the  foregoing  measures,  but  these  are 
the  measures,  all  of  which  are  on  time 
agreements,  which  will  be  called  up  be- 
ginning with  tomorrow  and  continuing 
into  Saturday. 

As  I  say,  there  may  be  some  change 
which  I  do  not  foresee  at  this  time  and  it 
may  be  possible  to  take  up  additional 
bills  at  least  on  Saturday.  But  in  any 
event,  if  that  occurs,  the  leadership  will 
attempt  on  tomorrow  to  reassess  the  sit- 
uation and  inform  the  Senate  as  to  any 
additional  bills  that  might  be  taken  up 
on  Saturday. 

Obviously,  roUcall  votes  will  occur  on 
tomorrow  and  on  Saturday  with  this  line- 
up of  important  measures,  at  least  five  of 
which  are  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be  no  further 
business  to  come  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  HELMS.  WIU  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECEIPT  AND  REFER- 
ENCE OF  NOMINATIONS  RECEIVED 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  BEFORE 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  any  nominations  from  the 
President  and  appropriately  refer  such 
nominations,  any  that  are  received  by 
the  hour  of  12  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  am. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:05  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday.  July  25, 1975.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  24, 1975 : 

tTNtTED  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Seventh  Special  Session  and  to  the 
Thirtieth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  ot 
the  United  Nations: 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  of  New  York. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr..  of  Georgia. 

Donald  M.  Fraser,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

J.  Herbert  Burke,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Clarence  M.  MltcheU,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Seventh  Special  Session  and 
to  the  Thirtieth  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations : 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr..  of  nunois. 

Jacob  M.  Myerson.  of  South  CaroUna. 

Barbara  M.  White,  of  Massachusetts. 

Carmen  Mayml.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  H.  Haugh,  of  Arizona. 

Department  of  the  Treasttky 

Charles  M.  Walker,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
Frederic  W.  Hickman,  resigning. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Travis  Edwin  Reed,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Tilton 
H.  Dobbin,  resigning. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Charles  J.  Orlebeke,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Ho  vising  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Michael  H,  Moskow.  re- 
signing. 

National  Fire  Prevention  and  Contkol 
Administration 

Howard  D.  Tipton,  of  CaUfomla,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Administration  (new  poaltlon). 
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July  24,  1975 


THE    GREAT    GASOLINE 
CONSPIRACY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALirOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  15, 1975: 
Thk  Oreat  Oasoline  Conspiracy 
The  sudden  sharp  rise  In  the  demand  for 
gasoline,  plus  the  decline  In  gasoline  stocks, 
plus  the  almost  simultaneous  announcement 
of  gasoline  price  boosts  by  most  refiners  on 
July  1 — all  this  adds  up,  in  the  minds  of 
some  Washington  poUtlcos,  to  a  great  gaso- 
line conspiracy.  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  who 
wants  to  be  President,  and  Senator  Adlal 
Stevenson,  who  wants  to  be  President,  have 
announced  Senate  subcommittee  Investiga- 
tions to  find  out  what's  going  on. 

Before    they've    heard    the    first    witness, 
though,    both    gentlemen    have    announced 
their  findings.  Senator  Jackson  says,  "Clearly 
the    oU    companies    have    manufactured    a 
shortage."  Senator  Stevenson  says  this  is  "a 
classic  study  in  the  power  of  the  major  oil 
companies   to  reverse   the   normal   rules   of 
supply  and  demand."  The  prejudgments  are 
a  pity,  for  If  the  Senators  oould  blot  them 
out   of  their   minds,   their   hearings   would 
surely  prove  illuminating  and  educational. 
Take  the  first  question:  Why  were  the  price 
boosts    simultaneous?    Because    under    PEA 
regulations  companies  can  increase  prices  to 
pass  through  costs,  but  "non-product"  costs 
may  be  recovered  only  In  the  month  follow- 
ing the  one  In  which  they  are  Incurred.  Un- 
like the  cost  of  crude  oU,  they  cannot  be 
"banked"  for  recovery  In  future  months  when 
market  conditions  may  be  more  favorable. 
In  fact  recently  the  companies  have  been 
having  trouble  making  price  Increases  stick, 
so  if  they  are  to  have  any  chance  to  recover 
non-product    costs    they   have    to   start   as 
soon  as  possible.  They  need  no  collusion  to 
arrive  at  the  first  of  the  month  as  the  date 
to  post  increases.  In  short,  the  answer  to 
question  one  Is:  The  FEA. 

On  to  question  two:  Why  have  gasoline 
stocks  dropped  so  suddenly.  Well,  the  FEA 
has  an  obscure  rule  that  requires  an  oil  com- 
pany to  charge  everyone  In  a  "class"  of  cus- 
tomers the  same  price  regardless  of  geo- 
graphical location.  Before  formation  of  the 
FEA,  a  company  short  on  gasoline  in  Cali- 
fornia would  call  other  companies  and  try 
to  buy  some,  or  perhaps  swap  some  for  fuel 
oil.  For  the  right  price,  a  company  long  in 
gasoline  would  sell  some  to  the  company  that 
was  short. 

This  no  longer  happens,  because  if  the 
second  company  sold  California  gasoline  at 
a  premium  price.  It  would  have  to  raise  Its 
price  to  slmUar  customers  nation-wide.  This 
would  mean  a  loss  of  market  share  in  other 
areas,  and  the  premium  sale  is  not  worth- 
while. So  the  telephone  calls  have  stopped 
It  was  In  these  caUs,  when  someone  started 
to  find  that  no  one  else  was  long  on  gasoline 
that  oU  men  got  the  first  warning  of  an  Im- 
pending shortage.  Without  the  calls,  a  short- 
age can  come  as  a  surprise.  So  to  question 
two.  the  answer  Is :  The  FEA. 

On  to  question  three:  Why  arent  the  na- 
tion's refiners,  who  are  operating  at  less  than 
90%  of  capacity.  Importing  more  crude  oU 
to  make  more  gasoline?  Well.  Imported  crude 
costs  $13,  and  the  FEA  wUl  not  allow  refiners 
to  pass  along  this  cost  untU  the  next  month 


If  the  refiner  Is  making  gasoline  from  a  mix 
of  »6.25  price-controlled  oU  and  $13  Im- 
ported oU,  more  imported  oil  will  push  up 
linlt  costs  without  any  Immediate  Increase 
In  the  selling  price.  Perhap>!  it  would  be  able 
to  "recover"  these  costs"  by  higher  prices 
later,  but  then  again  maybe  not.  So  the  an- 
swer to  question  three  Is:   The  FEA. 

Now,  to  give  credit  where  It's  due,  the 
PEA  runs  around  frantically  writing  new 
regulations  trying  to  undo  the  damage  its 
past  regulations  have  done.  Last  week,  for 
example,  FEA  head  Frank  Zarb  was  talking 
about  allowing  geographical  differentials. 
But  by  now,  we  should  be  learning  that  the 
next  regulation  wUl  only  do  something  else, 
that  the  oil  industry  cannot  be  run  from 
Washington  without  benefit  of  price  sig- 
nals. That  the  way  to  have  the  oil  Industry 
produce  gasoline  most  efficiently,  which  U 
to  say  at  the  lowest  price,  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  Its  way. 

Senators  Jackson  and  Stevenson  will  find. 
If  they  conduct  fair  and  honest  hearings,  that 
the  spot  gasoline  shortages  the  nation  now 
faces  result  not  from  conspiracy,  but  from 
the  very  controls  they  and  their  congressional 
colleagues  created.  Once  they  make  this  dis- 
covery, there  no  doubt  wUl  be  public 
apologies  all  around  to  the  oil  companies  and 
no  further  attempt  to  extend  controls  past 
the  August  31  expiration  date.  The  great 
gasoline  conspiracy  was  unwittingly  con- 
cocted on  Capitol  HUl. 


FEDERAL    ELECTION    COMMISSION 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKI,AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  today 
I  am  presenting  for  my  colleagues  ma- 
terial which  has  been  furnished  to  me 
by    the   Federal    Election    Commission 
Those  wishing  to  retain  earlier  com- 
ments should  consult  the  Records  for 
June  2  and  25,  and  July  9,  14,  15,  16.  17 
and  23. 
ITie  material  follows : 

[Notice  1975-11] 
Federal  Election  Commission— Advisoet 

Opinion  Requests 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Commission's  Notice  1975-4 
published  on  June  24,  1975  (40  FR  26660)' 
Advisory  Opinion  Requests  1975-9  through 
1975-12  are  published  today.  Each  of  the 
Requests  consists  of  Inquiries  from  several 
sources  which  have  been  consolidated  since 
they  present  similar  Issues. 

Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment  on 
the  subject  matter  of  any  Advisory  Opinion 
Request  may  submit  written  views  with  re- 
spect to  such  requests  within  10  calendar 
days  ol  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
request  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  sub- 
mission Bhoiild  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  Office  of  General  Counsel 
Advisory  Opinion  Request  Section,  1325  k 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20463  Per- 
sons requiring  additional  time  in  which  to 
respond  to  any  Advisory  Opinion  Request 
wlU  normally  be  granted  such  time  upon 
written  request  to  the  Commission  All 
timely  comments  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  considered  by  the  Commission 
before  It  issues  an  advisory  opinion.  The 
ConmUsslon  recommends  that  comments  on 


pending  Advisory  Opinion  Requests  refer  to 
the  specific  AOR  number  of  the  Request 
commented  upon,  and  that  statutory  refer 
ences  be  to  the  United  States  Code  citations, 
rather  than  to  the  Public  Law  Citations 

AOR  1976-9:  AppUcatlon  of  Contribution 
and  Expenditure  Limits  to  Unopposed  Pri 
mary  Candidates. 

A.  Request  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(Request  Edited  by  the  Commission) 

'■rteAE  Mb.  CtTBTis:  •  •  •  Is  a  prlniary  in 
which  there  Is  only  one  candidate  for  nom- 
ination considered  an  election,  for  purpoeee 
of  the  contribution  and  spending  llmlta- 
tlons  of  18  U.S.C.  608?  Is  the  determination 
of  this  question  affected  If  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  party,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  law,  declares  that  sole 
candidate  to  be  Its  nominee  after  the 
last  filing  date  but  before  the  nrlmarv 
data?  •  •  •"  '^      ~' 

Stsoh  Thusmond, 

V^.  Senator. 

B.  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of 
South  Dakota  (Request  edited  by  the  Com- 
mission). 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  We  are  hereby  request- 
ing  a  formal  advisory  opinion  from  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  on  the  foUowine 
situation:  ^^ 

"In  the  situation  of  a  candidate  for  UJ3 
Representative  In  South  Dakota  who  does  not 
nave  opposition  in  the  primary  and  whose 
name  therefore  does  not  appear  on  the  pri- 
mary ballot,  is  such  an  Individual  entitled  to 
expend  funds  In  pursuit  of  the  nomination 
up  to  the  full  $70,000  limitation"? 

•  •  •  In  South  Dakota  candidates  who  are 
not  opposed  in  a  primary  election  do  not 
actually  appear  on  the  ballot  and  It  Is  pos- 
Blble^  therefore,  that  a  candidate  In  either 
par^  might  be  limited  to  make  only  general 
election  expenditures  under  the  limitations 
of  the  Federal  Election  Laws.*  •  •  " 

John  E.  Olson, 
State  Chairman. 

K  ^5**  J97&-10:  Internal  Transfers  of  Funds 
by  Candidates  or  Committees, 
n.^^'  5f«l"«st  of  Congressman  John  J.  Mc- 
r&n  (Fund  Transfers  from  Campaign  Depos- 
itory)  (Request  Edited  by  the  Commissi^. 

„^^f^*'***''-"  •  •  'Is  It  permissible  for  a 
principal  campaign  committee  of  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  to  transfer  funds  from  a 
Ho^lf^  account  at  a  designated  campaign 
depository  to  a  savings  account  in  the  same 
Dank  and/or  to  a  savings  account  in  another 
financial  Institution  that  Is  not  a  designated 
campaign  depository?" 

John  J.  McFall, 
Member  of  Congress. 

B.  Request  of  Thomas  Coleman  (Fund 
Transfer  From  Local  to  Federal  Election) 
(Request  Edited  by  the  Commission) 

'As  a  candidate  for  Congress*  ••  I  re- 
spectfully request  an  advisory  opinion  on 
the  following: 

"A  candidate  for  Federal  office  has  surplus 
campaign  funds  remaining  from  a  local  state 
election.  How  does  he  report  the  transfer 
of  these  funds  to  his  Federal  campaign  com- 
mittee? Does  the  candidate  or  his  campaign 
comnuttee  need  to  disclose  the  source  of  the 
surplus  contributions  and  if  so,  docs  one  pre- 
sume  the  funds  came  from  the  last  contrlbu- 
Uons  to  the  campaign  (last  In-last  out)? 
wnat  If  the  names  of  the  Individual  con- 
tributors are  unknown?" 

E.  Thomas  Coleman. 

«3.  Request  of  The  Circle  Club  (Transfer 
St,.^?*!?  ^^  *  Political  Committee)  (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission) 


Juhj  2h,  1975 


"Dear  Sirs:  •  •  *  Can  a  pre-existing  politi- 
cal committee  with  residual  funds  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  contributors  of  said  fxinds  to 
earmark  those  funds  for  a  specific  Federal 
candidate,  and  transfer  said  funds  as  con- 
tributions from  said  contributors  to  the  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  of  the  candidate 
that  the  contributors  wish  to  support  (not 
exceeding  91,000.00)  In  the  nominating  proc- 
ess?" •  •  *. 

Oordon  K.  Durnil, 
Treasurer,  The  Circle  Club. 

D.  Request  of  Senator  James  Buckley  (Al- 
location of  Campaign  and  Non-campaign 
Expenditures  )  (Request  Edited  by  the  Com- 
mission). 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  I  authorized  a  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  by  those  handling  my 
fund-raising  that  may  or  may  not  have  to  be 
altered  prior  to  the  time  I  declare  my  candi- 
dacy for  the  Senate  In  1976. 

♦  •  •  Senate  rules  allow  an  Incumbent  to 
raise  and  spend  money  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  his  staff's  activities.  These 
monies  are  technically  'non-polltlcal'  In  na- 
ture and  don't  have  to  be  reported  pubUcly. 

Until  about  eighteen  months  ago,  I  had  a 
committee  operating  under  these  rules,  but 
at  that  time  I  decided  to  abolish  it  and  re- 
port all  funds  received  regardless  of  how  they 
are  expended.  Therefore,  when  the  Friends  of 
Jim  Buckley  was  formed  as  an  authorized 
committee,  I  asked  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  Mr.  F.  Clifton  White,  to  make 
clear  In  our  fund-raising  appeals  that  he  Is 
raising  money  for  both  purely  political  pur- 
poses and  to  assist  me  In  communicating 
with  the  people  of  New  York.  He  has  done 
this  and  we  have  categorized  expenditures 
Internally  as  either  'political'  or  'non-polltl- 
cal' on  a  purely  functional  basis. 

Once  I  become  a  'candidate,'  of  course,  this 
committee's  'political'  expenditures  will  ap- 
ply to  the  spending  limits  Imposed  on  my 
campaign  by  the  new  law.  The  question  is 
this:  will  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
recognize  the  functional  distinction  between 
the  two  types  of  expenditures  or  will  I  have 
to  establish  another  committee  to  handle  ex- 
penditures which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered 'non-polltlcal'? 

Moreover,  If  I  establish  such  a  committee, 
will  It  be  able  to  receive  contributions  from 
the  existing  committee  to  be  expended  in 
this  way?"  •  •  *. 

Jim  Buckley, 

VS.  Senator. 

AOR  1976-11:  Funding  Limitations  and 
Separate  Committees  for  Dual  Candidates. 

A.  Request  of  Senator  Bentsen  by  Counsel 
(Contribution  and  Spending  Limits  Appli- 
cable to  Candidate  for  Two  Offices)  (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission). 

"Dear  Commissioners:  "This  Is  a  request 
for  an  advisory  opinion  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  the  contribution  and  expenditure 
limits  found  in  18  U.S.C.  608  In  cases  where 
a  candidate  Is  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator at  the  same  time. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  is  a 
declared  candidate  for  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  has  been  filing 
personally  as  a  candidate  on  the  appropriate 
PBCA  forms,  and  he  has  had  a  registered  po- 
litical committee  working  on  his  behalf  for 
some  time.  Senator  Bentsen  also  expects  to 
run  for  reelection  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate In  1976.  It  now  appears  the  Senator  may 
well  be  running  for  both  offices  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  event  the  Senator  seeks  nomination 
for  election  to  both  offices  at  the  same  time, 
bis  name  will  appear  twice  on  ballots  pre- 
sented to  the  Texas  electorate.  Texas  voters 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  Judge  his  quail- 
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ficatlons  for  both  offices  and  cast  a  vote  for 
or  against  Senator  Bentsen  In  both  elections. 
Since  the  Senator  will  actually  be  a  candi- 
date for  both  offices,  policy  conslderatlozu 
and  the  statutory  language  Itself  support  the 
view  that  the  contribution  and  expenditure 
limits  of  §  608  apply  separately  to  each 
election. 

*  *  *  The  Senator's  specific  questions  are 
as  follows : 

'1.  Do  the  personal  and  Immediate  family 
expenditure  limits  of  !  608(a)  (1)  apply  sepa- 
rately to  an  Individual's  simultaneous  can- 
didacy for  nomination  for  election  to  the 
Presidency  and  for  nomination  to  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator,  so  that  the  Indi- 
vidual may  spend  $35,000  with  respect  to  his 
Senatorial  race  and  another  $50,000  with  re- 
spect to  his  Presidential  race? 

'2.  Do  the  contribution  limits  In  §  608(b) 
(1)  and  (2)  apply  separately  In  the  case  of 
simultaneous  candidacy,  so  that,  for  example, 
an  Individual  may  contribute  $1,000  to  the 
candidate  with  respect  to  his  Senate  primary 
election  and  another  $1,000  with  respect  to 
his  candidacy  In  the  state's  Presidential  pri- 
mary? 

'3.  May  a  candidate  seeking  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  and  U.S. 
Senator  at  the  same  time  take  advantage 
of  two  expenditure  limits,  so  that  he  may 
spend  the  amount  designated  by  §  608(c)  (1) 
(C)  on  behalf  of  his  Senatorial  primary  cam- 
paign and  twice  that  amount  with  respect  to 
his  Presidential  primary  campaign,  pvu-suant 
to  §  608(c)(1)  (A)?'"  •    •   •. 

Robert  N.  Thomson. 

B.  Request  of  Congressman  Alan  Steel- 
man  (Creation  of  Separate  Campaign  Com- 
mittees for  Congressional  and  Statewide  Of- 
fice)   (Request  Edited  by  the  Commission). 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Can  a  Member  of 
Congress  accumulate  and  spend  campaign 
funds  from  more  than  one  campaign  com- 
mittee, assuming  that  all  such  committees 
file  timely  reporte  listing  all  contributions 
and  expenditures? 

The  reason  for  this  question  stems  from 
the  possibility  of  a  Congressman's  needing 
to  raise  i>olltlcal  money  for  a  purpose  not 
directly  related  te  his  seeking  re-election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Say,  for  exam- 
ple. Congressman  X  Is  contemplating  running 
for  a  higher,  statewide  office.  He  determines 
be  win  need  to  raise  $25,000  to  pay  for  a 
statewide  poll  and  to  travel  around  the  state 
over  a  period  of  six  months  to  sound  out 
party  leaders  and  to  'test  the  political  wa- 
ters.' Not  wanting  to  spend  left-over  cam- 
paign contributions  given  solely  for  his  last 
campaign  for  the  House,  Congressman  X  de- 
cides he  win  need  to  raise  new  money  for 
this  special  purpose,  and  to  make  sure  the 
contributors  understand  for  what  purpose 
their  money  will  be  spent.  The  easiest  way 
to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  form  a  new 
committee.  It  Is  legal  to  do  this?"  •  •  •. 
Alan  Steelman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

OAR  1975-12:  Application  of  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  to  Candidates  for  Dele- 
gate to  National  Nominating  Conventions. 

A.  Michigan  Democratic  Party  (Request 
Edited  by  the  Commission) . 

"Dear  Sirs:  •  •  •  Section  431(a)  (3)  (4) 
includes  within  the  definition  of  'election' 
certain  types  of  presidential  primary  elec- 
tions. Under  •  •  •  [Michigan)  law,  indi- 
vidual persons  are  elected  as  precinct  dele- 
gates In  a  presidential  primary  election. 
These  delegates  then  assemble  In  local  coun- 
ty and  district  conventions  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  a  state  convention  who  In  turn  elect 
delegates  to  the  national  convention.  My 
questions  are  these : 

'a.  Does  each  one  of  the  candidates  for 
precinct  delegate  In  a  presidential  primary 
need  to  file  a  report  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission? 
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"b.  Do  the  local  counties  and  districts  need 
to  file  a  report  of  expenses  associated  with 
their  convention  of  precinct  delegates  follow- 
ing the  primary  election? 

'c.  Does  the  state  party  need  to  file  a 
report  of  Its  expenses  with  regard  to  the 
state  convention  at  which  national  conven- 
tion delegates  are  selected  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commission?' "  •  •  •. 

Morley  a.  Winocrao. 

B.  Republican  Stete  Committee  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Request  Edited  by  the  Commis- 
sion) . 

"Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  new  Federal  Election  law  Is  somewhat 
unclear  as  to  Its  application  to  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  *  •  •  If  ths 
Commission  could  clarify  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

'1.  To  what  extent.  If  any,  do  the  ctirrent 
Federal  election  statutes  apply  to  the  elec- 
tion and  selection  of  delegates  either  by  (a) 
popular  election  or  (b)  election  by  a  state 
committee  of  a  state  party? 

'2.  Is  there  any  distinction  In  the  applica- 
tion of  these  election  statutes  If  a  delegate, 
by  stete  or  party  rules,  runs  as  officially  un- 
committed, as  opposed  to  a  delegate  who  Is 
committed  to  vote  as  his  stete  votes  in  a 
preferential  Presidential  primary?"  " 

Richard  C.  Frame. 


THE  TURKISH   COMPROMISE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  15,  1975: 
The  Turkish  Compromise 

An  unsuccessful  experiment  by  Congress  In 
the  direct  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  wlU 
be  ended  If  the  House  next  week  approves  an 
admlnlstratlon-backed  measure  ending  the 
embargo  on  VS.  arms  shipments  to  Turkey. 
The  embargo.  Imposed  by  Congress  five 
months  ago  to  try  to  force  a  Turkish  com- 
promise on  the  Cyprus  question,  has  back- 
fired so  badly  that  even  facesavlng  Is  difficult. 
But  perhaps  a  lesson  has  been  learned. 

The  bin  before  the  House  would  permit 
resumption  of  arms  shlpmente  but  require 
the  White  House  to  report  to  Congress  every 
two  months  on  progress  of  the  Cyprus  talks. 
While  that  Implies  possible  further  action  If 
there  Is  no  progress,  It  nonetheless  largely 
restores  the  traditional  discretionary  powers 
of  the  Executive  Branch  In  Initiating  foreign 
policy. 

The  vote  may  have  been  timed  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  capitulation  to  a  Turkish 
deadline.  Ankara  said  last  month  that  If  the 
embargo  weren't  lifted  by  July  17,  which  Is 
day  after  tomorrow.  It  would  review  the 
stetus  of  the  24  American  bases  on  Its  terri- 
tory. Just  what  this  review  would  entail,  or 
whether  It  might  stUl  teke  place.  Isn't  clear. 
But  even  though  Congress  Is  not  meeting  the 
deadline  there  should  be  little  doubt  that 
It  has  been  badly  outmaneuvered  at  the  game 
of  applying  diplomatic  pressure. 

Congressional  pressure  failed  In  the  most 
spectacular  manner.  The  Cyprus  talks  are 
now  deadlocked.  The  Tiirklsh  Cypriote  have 
announced  an  autonomous  republic,  and  the 
Turkish  government  threatened  ite  "reassess- 
ment." This  embargo  could  hardly  have  done 
otherwise,  coming  at  a  moment  of  political 
stalemate  In  Turkey.  The  hero  of  the  Turkish 
invasion  of  Cyprus,  Bulent  Ecevlt,  resigned 
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as  premier  boplng  to  capitalize  on  hte  success 
at  the  polls,  but  his  opponents  have  taken 
over  the  government  and  so  far  succeeded 
in  blocking  new  elections.  The  deadlock  Is 
not  the  stuff  of  which  foreign  policy  com- 
promise Is  made,  especially  since  Turkey  does 
In  fact  hold  a  strong  hand  In  Its  talks  with 
the  n.S 

If  Congress  persists  In  playing  a  losing 
game,  the  consequences  for  the  UJ3.  position 
In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  could  be  dis- 
astrous. And  none  of  our  friends  there,  Greek, 
Tiirklsh  or  Israeli,  can  benefit  from  that.  The 
best  course  would  be  for  Congress  to  lose  a 
little  bit  of  face  and  hope  that  the  chasten- 
ing experience  will  teach  It  something  about 
the  right  way  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 


CONCERN  EXPRESSED  ON  PRES- 
ENCE OP  POLYCHLORINATED  BI- 
PHENYLS  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   lUCaiGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  previously  granted,  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  a  copy  of  correspond- 
ence I  have  received  from  an  outstand- 
ing conservationist  and  public  servant, 
the  Honorable  Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Parks,  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  ad- 
dressed to  another  great  environmental- 
ist and  public  servant,  the  Honorable 
Russell  E.  Train,  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  in  which 
Assistant  Secretary  Reed  reports  his 
concern  in  detail  regarding  the  presence 
of  polychlorinated  biphenyls,  notably  in 
fish  food,  and  the  effects  of  such  chemi- 
cals throughout  the  environment. 

I  commend  this  information  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
and  enclose  Assistant  Secretary  Reed's 
letter: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  17,  IffTS. 
Hon.  RtTssELi,  E.  Train, 

Aiminiatrator,     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Train:  Recent  evidence  demon- 
strating the  widespread  presence  of  poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls  (PCB's)  In  the  environ- 
ment Is  causing  me  much  concern.  Although 
the  presence  of  PCB's  In  the  environment  has 
been  general  scientific  knowledge  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  this  group  of  chemicals  was  at 
first  only  of  academic  interest  because  of 
analytical  confusion  between  PCB's  and 
DDT/metaboUte  residues.  I  am  moved  to  ac- 
tion at  this  time  because  of  new  evidence 
which  suggests  serious  public  health  Impli- 
cations in  addition  to  adverse  effects  on  fish- 
ery resources. 

Research  conducted  In  Wisconsin  indicates 
imdesirable  effects  on  Rhesus  monkeys  when 
food  containing  5  ppm  Is  Ingested  In  the 
diet.  They  develop  liver  disorders,  skin  le- 
sions, and  their  young  may  be  stillborn  I 
understand  your  field  staff  Is  quite  concerned 
over  this  development.  Some  Great  Lakes 
food  fish  contain  as  much  as  70  ppm  PCB's. 
In  recent  weeks  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (In  concert  with  the  affected  States) 
has  embargoed  commercial  fish  from  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Lake  Michigan  be- 
cause the  residue  action  level  of  five  parts 
per  mlUlon  was  being  exceeded  by  several 
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times.  The  FDA  also  has  Issued  Informal 
advisories  to  sport  fishermen  In  the  Great 
Lakes  area  to  limit  consumption  of  chubs, 
mature  trout  and  salmon.  Departments  cf 
Health  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  ad- 
vised only  one  meal  a  week  with  special  ad- 
monition for  pregnant  women  or  children. 
New  York  State  biologists  report  a  similar 
situation  In  Lake  Ontario. 

Studies  with  PCB's  have  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated their  adverse  effects  on  fish:  60 
percent  growth  suppression  of  lake  trout  at 
levels  of  1.2  to  12  ppm  after  6  months  ex- 
posure: altered  thyroid  activity  In  lake  trout, 
channel  catfish  and  bluegill  at  1/1000  dose 
causing  death;  fewer  embryos  after  exposvire 
of  fertilized  sheepshead  minnow  eggs  at  10 
ppm;  and  reduced  hatching,  lowered  fry  sur- 
vival, and  an  Increased  number  of  crippled 
fry  after  feeding  of  cutthroat  trout  at  5  ppm. 
Since  1965,  we  have  placed  over  40  million 
lake  trout  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes.  We  have 
yet  to  see  natural  reproduction  In  Lake 
Michigan. 

I  am  aware  that  a  hazardous  materials  bill 
Is  being  considered  In  Congress  and  action 
iB  needed  to  provide  fuller  authority  to  your 
agency.  I  pledge  my  assistance  In  this  re- 
gard. 

With  a  Federal  investment  of  multi-mil- 
lions In  the  restoration  of  the  Great  Lakes 
fishery  and  Its  habitat,  I  must  urge  you  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion. There  appears  to  be  broad  unanimity 
for  the  banning  of  this  family  of  Industrial 
contaminants,  and  I  recommend  that  this 
be  done  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency 
has  voted  unanimously  to  support  a  Federal 
ban  on  PCB's.  The  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  Is  considering  action. 
The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Committee  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  has  recom- 
mended a  ban  on  PCB's.  The  Intensity  of 
public  concern  is  high  and  is  growing  rap- 
idly. 

I  understand  that  PCB's  can  be  replaced 
by  suitable  alternate  compounds  which  pres- 
ently exist.  Control  of  imported  PCB's  and 
products  containing  PCB's  also  is  essential.  I 
see  this  as  the  only  means  to  avert  a  theat 
to  national  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  to 
the  public  health. 

I  have  attached  a  representative  sample  of 
the  information  leading  me  to  this  recom- 
mendation, and  I  am  providing  copies  to  the 
three  Congressional  delegations  from  the 
Great  Lakes  States  with  whom  I  plan  to  meet 
In  the  near  future. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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our  Nation's  schools  to  function  effec- 
tively. Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  input  from  our  stu- 
dents on  this  Important  issue,  for  it  is 
they  who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
the  ultimate  victims  of  it.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  example  of  such  a  contribution  which 
was  given  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education  by  Ms.  Eugenia  Ellison,  a 
part-time  member  of  my  staff  and  a  re- 
cent graduate  of  Roosevelt  High  School 
in  the  District.  The  text  of  Ms.  Ellison's 
remarks  foUows: 

Violence  and  Vandalism 
Good  morning  .  .  .  my  name  Is  Eugenia 
Ellison  and  I'm  a  senior  at  Roosevelt  Senior 
High  School,  which  Is  located  here  In  the 
District.  I'm  honored  and  pleased  that  I  was 
allowed  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee 
on  Elementary  and  Seconday  Education  on 
a  topic  which  has  endangered  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  schools,  the  students  and 
the  educational  learnings  for  years.  This 
topic  Is  Vandalism. 

vandalism 


STUDENTS  TESTIFY  ON 
VANDALISM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  statements  on  vandal- 
ism within  our  schools  which  have  been 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  key  officials  within  the  education 
community.  While  these  statements  do 
reveal  some  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  causes  of  vandalism  there  seems  to 
be  little  disagreement  that  acts  of  vio- 
lence have  now  escalated  to  the  point 
where  they  are  affecting  the  ability  of 


In  the  standard  dictionary,  vandalism  is 
defined  as  a  malicious  or  destructive  act 
committed  against  public  or  private  prop- 
erty. Vandalism  Is  a  symptom.  A  symptom  of 
frustration  and  anger;  as  well  as  an  expres- 
sion of  wanting  to  belong. 

Vandalism  is  truly  one  of  the  major  phys- 
ical illnesses  In  this  country  today.  It's  an 
act  that  occurs  among  a  special  group  of 
people.  The  majority  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted In  the  schools  are  not  committed  by 
the  students  that  attend  the  schools  but  by 
outsiders.  Vandalism  Is  sometimes  a  case  of 
Jealousy  and  envy. 

When  vandalism  is  committed  by  a  drop- 
out this  is  usuaUy  due  to  the  lack  of  concern 
and  the  abundance  of  Jealousy  locked  up 
within  him.  When  it's  committed  by  stu- 
dents from  other  schools  this  U  also  a  form 
of  Jealousy.  Jealousy  to  the  extent  that  they 
feel  that  the  school  has  hurt  them  In  some 
way  and  they,  try  to  retaliate.  It's  a  kind  of 
built-in  hatred. 

When  vandalism  Is  committed  by  younger 
students  of  the  elementary  or  Junior  high 
levels  this  Is  a  reflex  action  that's  generaUy 
followed  by  Jealousy,  resentment  and  preju- 
dism.  When  the  younger  students  commit 
this  act  they  are  doing  so  because  they  see 
the  older  kids  at  a  level  they  do  not  see 
themselves  achieving  and  they  feel  they  owe 
It  to  themselves  to  destroy  the  higher  level 
schools. 

The  problems  with,  these  students  are 
enormous  and  great  but  still  they  can  be 
dlsspelled.  Certain  problems  may  exist  in  the 
home,  with  teachers  and  administration  or 
other  students. 

When  vandalism  Is  committed  by  students 
within  the  school,  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  student  is  either  falling  In  a  subject, 
bored  with  the  class  or  there  may  be  conflict 
with  the  teachers  and  administration. 

The  administration  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  act  of  vandalism.  When  the  administra- 
tion is  weak,  the  school  begins  to  deteriorate 
and  begins  to  become  the  target  of  much 
violence  and  vandalism.  I  can  recall  a  simi- 
lar situation  that  occurred  during  the  1973- 
74  school  year  where  the  school  administra- 
tion was  not  very  Interested  in  nothing  but 
academics.  They  believed  that  academics 
came  first  and  last  and  paid  Uttle  or  no 
attention  to  the  number  of  social  activities 
we  had.  His  beliefs  lowered  the  morale  of 
many  of  the  students  causing  them  to  loiter 
In  the  halls,  disrupt  classes,  start  fights  and 
commit  all  kinds  of  foolish  and  worthless 
vandalism.  The  students  began  to  retaliate 
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because  they  were   not   allowed   to  exhibit 
their  many  talents. 

During  the  1974-75  school  year  the  school 
began  to  change  for  the  better.  There  began 
to  be  less  loitering  in  the  halls  by  the  stu- 
dents that  attended  the  school  and  the 
school  began  to  recognize  not  only  that  aca- 
demics were  the  first  and  last  concern  but 
also  it  began  to  emphasize  on  the  many  dif- 
ferent clubs,  organizations  and  sports.  This 
new  change  In  school  policy  became  possible 
because  of  a  new  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration believed  that  everyone  should 
get  Involved  In  something  constructive.  They 
developed  projects  for  the  academic  students 
as  well  as  for  the  hall  walkers.  These  projects 
were  developed  to  help  cut  down  on  the  vio- 
lence and  the  vandalism.  Such  projects  were : 

1.  Getting  the  hall  walkers  to  do  some 
volunteer  work  with  the  handicaps  and  the 
elementary  school  students.  These  students 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  doing  something 
constructive  and  they  felt  they  could  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  They 
began  to  feel  Important  and  a  part  of  the 
school. 

2.  Getting  more  students  Involved  In  stu- 
dent government.  All  students  were  allowed 
to  participate  In  the  school  government  and 
to  petition  the  things  that  they  felt  were 
wrong  with  the  school,  students  all  over  the 
school  began  to  bring  In  the  complaints  of 
the  school  and  the  reasons  "why"  they  were 
dissatisfied.  They  learned  "how"  to  respect 
their  rights  and  the  rights  of  others.  Many 
of  the  hall  walkers  began  to  learn  the  value 
of  speaking  out  In  the  proper  manner  at  the 
proper  time. 

I'm  not  saying  that  the  vandalism  and 
violence  disappeared  because  of  these  two 
proposals  but  they  did  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  hall  walkers  and  put  a  halt  to 
some  of  the  problems  the  school  was  having. 

Once  a  «tudent  begins  to  feel  that  this 
school  Is  his,  he  takes  pride  in  it  and  stops 
destroying  it.  They  began  to  realize  that  It 
was  terrible  to  study  in  a  vandalized  class 
or  environment. 

Vandalism,  the  unlawful  act  of  violence 
and  jealousy  needs  to  be  combated.  One  step 
has  been  taken  but  many  more  need  to  fol- 
low. The  one  such  step  is  the  development 
of  a  security  ofBce.  The  purpose  of  this  office 
is  to  work  with  students,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, school  employees,  parents  and  the 
community  to  try  to  prevent  these  unlawful 
Incidences  from  occurring.  I  feel  that  It  is 
a  shame  that  we  need  officers  such  as  this, 
when  we  could  use  the  money  for  many  other 
purposes.  Maybe  one  day  students  will  see 
no  need  for  the  office,  but  will  assume  the 
responsibility  and  challenge  to  remove  these 
Ills  of  violence  and  vandalism  from  our 
schools. 

In  many  cases  vandalism  continues  be- 
cause there  Is  a  breakdown  in  communica- 
tion between  the  school  administration  and 
the  security  office.  Many  of  the  things  that 
happen  in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools  are  not  reported  by  the  administra- 
tion to  the  security  office  causing  a  lack  of 
concern  of  the  welfare  of  their  students.  For 
example:  I  can  recall  an  incident  where 
a  student  wore  a  new  coat  to  school  and  It 
was  stolen  from  her  locker.  The  theft  was 
reported  to  the  principal  but  not  to  the 
security  office.  The  reason  many  of  these 
cases  are  not  reported  to  the  security  office 
Is  because  the  administration  feels  that  It 
la  a  threat  to  them  and  consequently  do  not 
report  them  to  the  proper  authorities. 
closing  remarks 

We  want  our  schools  desperately  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  proper  environment 
for  appropriate  social  and  academic  learning 
rather  than  serve  as  an  institution  vlctlm- 
|Md  by  hostUlties  and  destruction.  This  can 
be  and  must  be  a  united  concern  If  we  as 
students  are  to  make  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FORD'S  STATURE  GROWS 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  June  12, 
1975: 

Ford's  STATtraE  Grows — Proving  Strong 
Executive 

Americans,  who  tend  to  be  competitive  by 
nature,  attach  the  terms  "victory"  and  "de- 
feat" far  too  readily  to  the  Interactions  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President. 

However,  there  Is  no  question  at  all  that 
the  failure  of  Democrats  to  override  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto  of  the  strip  mining  bill  on 
Tuesday  was  another  significant  milestone  In 
relationships  between  the  President  and  the 
94th  Congress. 

It  was  the  third  consecutive  failure  of  the 
Democrat  majority  to  override  the  wishes  of 
the  President  on  major  legislation,  and  the 
11th  failure  In  this  Congress. 

By  any  political  yardstick  the  Democrats 
should  have  been  able  to  mustet*  enough 
votes  to  pass  a  measure  ostensibly  Intended 
to  improve  the  environment,  If  they  have  a 
correct  reading  of  the  pulse  of  the  nation. 

By  the  same  token,  the  $5.3  billion  make- 
work  bill  that  the  I»resldent  vetoed  last  week 
also  had  "motherhood"  value  In  political 
terms.  It  would  have  poured  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  projects  that  touched  construction 
workers,  college  students,  automobile  Indus- 
try employes,  small  businesses,  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  regions.  The  farm  bill  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  vetoed  several  weeks  ago  would 
have  added  agricultural  subsidies  to  the  list. 
However,  Congress  could  not  overcome  the 
President's  objections  In  any  of  these. 

Firm  In  his  conviction  that  Inflation  should 
be  haltered,  and  that  the  United  States  of 
America  should  quell  inflation  and  strike  a 
balance  between  environment  and  economic 
needs,  the  President  has  acted  decisively. 

The  Democrats  pulled  out  all  of  the  stops 
in  their  effort  to  override  the  vetoes.  In  the 
case  of  the  makework  bill.  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert even  yielded  the  gavel  to  speak  against 
the  Administration  from  the  House  floor.  The 
Democrats  themselves  put  the  bills  and  the 
vetoes  Into  the  framework  of  "victory"  or 
"defeat" — and  they  lost. 

Their  setback  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
President's  stctf  Is  on  the  rise.  On  the  whole, 
he  has  had  good  luck  with  all  of  his  29 
vetoes  since  taking  office  in  August,  1974.  He 
gained  the  support  of  Americans  for  taking 
flrm  action  to  protect  American  seamen  on 
the  freighter  Mayaguez,  and  his  interna- 
tional standing  was  measurably  and  visibly 
Improved  as  the  result  of  his  recent  trip  to 
Europe  to  talk  to  heads  of  state. 

The  Impression  fostered  early  In  the  Ford 
Administration  that  the  President  Is  essen- 
tially a  compromiser  rather  than  a  forceful 
leader  has  dissipated. 

This  Is  a  fortuitous  turn  of  events.  The 
two  party  system  In  the  United  States  of 
America  does  not  thrive  on  partisan  Imbal- 
ance. By  being  a  strong  executive.  President 
Ford  is  providing  an  effective  counterweight 
to  the  numerically  superior  but  ineffectual 
Democrat  majority  In  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  emerging  executive-legislative  relation- 
ship is  that  the  Democrats  cannot  regroup 
their  political  strength  without  coming  up 
with  some  genuine  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  plague  the  United  States. 

Should  that  happen,  all  American  citizens 
will  benefit. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
sliare  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
the  occasion  of  the  187th  anniversary 
of  New  York  State's  ratification  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  Bicentennial  year 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  New  York 
State  residents — and  all  American  citi- 
zens— to  examine  the  role  which  their 
State  played  in  our  Nation's  history.  The 
anniversary  of  New  York's  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  provides  one  such  op- 
portunity for  Americans  to  appreciate  a 
unique  event  in  U.S.  history. 

The  convention,  convened  in  Pough- 
keepsie  in  Jime  of  1788,  was  a  hard- 
fought  battle — one  which  dealt  with  is- 
sues still  very  much  unresolved  in  the 
minds  of  political  observers  and  par- 
ticipants ahke.  George  Clinton,  New 
York's  first  Governor  who  would  serve 
a  total  of  seven  terms  in  that  office  and 
twice  in  the  Vice  Presidency,  was  a  strong 
anti-Federalist.  Concerned  that  the  pre- 
dominately Federalist  downstaters  would 
railroad  the  Constitution  through  the 
convention.  Clinton  called  for  an  un- 
precedented popular  election  to  select 
delegates  to  the  ratification  convention. 
While  intended  as  a  delaying  tactic,  the 
election  proved  a  tremendous  success  for 
the  anti-Federalists,  for  the  Federalists, 
led  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  garnered 
only  25  percent  of  the  delegates.  New 
York,  in  allowing  all  free  men  over  the 
age  of  21  to  vote,  was  the  only  State  to 
have  such  wide  suffrage. 

Hamilton's  Federalist  group,  which  in- 
cluded such  giants  as  John  Jay  and  Rob- 
ert Livingston,  represented  primarily 
wealthy  interests — men  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  colonial  aristocracy  and  who 
favored  a  strong  Federal  Government  for 
trade,  business,  and  tariff  reasons.  The 
anti-Federalists  were  composed  of  up- 
state yeomen,  farmers,  and  rent  payers 
who  did  not  want  to  support  a  large  Fed- 
eral system  through  taxes. 

The  convention  dragged  on  for  over 
a  month,  with  day  after  day  of  heated 
debate.  On  July  4,  one  person  was  killed 
and  17  injured  in  riots  between  Federal- 
ist and  anti-Federalist  groups  in  Albany. 
Despite  their  majority,  the  anti-Federal- 
ists knew  their  cause  was  lost.  New  York 
was  now  surrounded  by  States  which  had 
ratified,  and  thus  had  no  real  choice  but 
to  approve  the  Constitution  with  accom- 
panying amendments. 

The  vote,  however,  was  a  narrow  30  to 
27.  The  rift  between  the  Federalists  and 
anti-Federalists  served  as  the  primary 
political  issue  for  the  remainder  of  the 
century,  and  is  very  much  with  us  today. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  ago. 
New  York  became  the  11th  State  to  ratify 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  In  doing  so,  its 
ratification  convention  helped  to  crystal- 
lize the  arguments  of  both  sides,  and 
cause  the  foremost  documentation  of  the 
Federalist  controversies,  "The  Federal- 
ist" to  be  written  and  published. 
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The  debate  was  resolved  on  July  26, 
1788,  In  favor  of  a  strong  Federal  system. 
What  remains  unresolved,  and  what 
forms  a  basic  division  between  oiu-  Na- 
tion's political  parties,  is  Just  how  much 
that  system  should  be  used. 


DEATH  AT  AN  EARLY  AGE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSA)  'H  USK'I'i'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gressional inaction  In  the  area  of  gun 
control  hsis  substantiaUy  contributed  to 
the  institutionalization  of  violence  as 
a  way  of  life  in  America.  Our  failure  to 
Institute  a  realistic  gun  control  program 
In  the  past  has  served  to  illustrate  our 
unwillingness  to  provide  effective  nation- 
al leadership  In  areas  of  vital  importance 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  each  and 
every  citizen. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  feel 
present  gun  control  regulations  are  suf- 
ficient, and  to  those  of  my  friends  who 
feel  that  halfway  measures  such  as  reg- 
istration will  suffice,  I  submit,  for  the 
Record,  an  article  by  Jimmy  Breslin  from 
the  July  23  issue  of  the  Washington  Star. 

The  text  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Star.  July  23,  1975  J 
(By  Jimmy  Breslin) 

The  Sfktat.tzicp  Recisterko  Gttn  that 
BIiLLED  A  Hot 

On  May  11,  1974,  there  arrived  at  the  main 
office  of  Irvlng's  Sports  Shops,  Inc.,  m  the 
Par  Northwest  section  of  Washington,  a 
United  Parcel  Service  package,  wrapped  In 
plain  brown  paper  and  bearing  the  return  ad- 
dress of  JSC,  Inc..  Route  1,  Olyphant,  Pa.  The 
package  was  received  by  John  Chapman,  the 
chief  gun  buyer  for  the  nine  Irvlng's  stores 
in  the  Washington  area.  The  package  con- 
tained a  Smith  and  Wesson  Model  64,  serial 
nimiber  D  524738.  This  Is  a  stainless  steel  .38, 
a  highly  desirable  weapon,  according  to  Chap- 
man, because  after  being  used  the  gun  can 
be  washed  under  a  faucet.  "All  parts  are 
stainless  steel,  you  take  care  of  It  Just  like 
silverware,"  Chapman  says. 

The  gun  had  been  manufactured  at  the 
main  Smith  and  Wesson  plant  In  Sprlng- 
fleld.  Mass.  It  then  had  been  sent  to  a  dis- 
tributor, Jerry's  Sports  Centre.  In  Olyphant. 
Pa.  Jerry's  ships  Its  orders  out  In  plain  brown 
paper  and  with  the  "JSC"  Initials  In  order 
to  keep  the  contents  unrecognizable. 

The  gun  was  placed  In  the  Irvlng's  shop 
in  the  Landover  Mall.  All  other  stores  were 
advised  that  this  "unique"  gun  was  In  stock, 
but  It  was  to  be  moved  from  Irvlng's  Store  at 
Landover  only  If  one  of  the  other  stores  had 
a  definite  customer. 

On  August  26,  Oscar  Jackson  came  Into  the 
Irvlng's  Sports  Shop  downtown  store  on  the 
comer  of  10th  and  E  Streets,  across  the  street 
from  an  entrance  to  the  hulking  new  PBI 
buUdlng.  Jackson  owns  a  tavern,  the  Man- 
hatten  Cafe,  on  18th  Street  and  U,  In  the 
crime-racked  upper  Northwest  section  of  the 
city.  Jackson  felt  unprotected  without  a  gun 
m  the  bar.  When  the  salesman  at  Irvlng's 
downtown  store.  Don  Fogel,  told  Jackson 
abom  the  Smith  and  Wesson  Model  6t,  Jack- 
son placed  a  deposit.  Fogel  had  the  g\in 
brought  by  delivery  truck  from  the  Landover 
■tore,  and  Jackson  went  to  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  Police  and  filed  for  permission  to 
buy  the  gun. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  over  58.000  registered  handguns 
In  the  District  of  Colvmibla.  Upon  filing  for 
purchase  of  a  gun,  a  person  Is  fingerprinted 
and  his  background  checked  for  Insanity,  al- 
coholism and  convictions.  Police  say  they  also 
call  a  person's  spouse  to  see  If  purchase  of 
a  gun  would  cause  marital  complications.  On 
Oct.  15,  1974.  Oscar  Jackson,  certified,  reg- 
istered, paid  the  balance  on  the  $140  piir- 
chase  and  walked  out  of  Irvlng's  store  with 
the  gun  and  a  box  of  bullets. 

He  says  he  fired  the  gun  once.  Where  did 
he  fire  It?  "Aroimd  someplace,  just  to  see  If 
It  worked,"  Jackson  says.  He  then  placed  the 
gun  In  a  cabinet  \inderneath  the  back  bar 
of  the  Manhattan  Cafe,  a  small  place  whose 
pleasantness  Is  distiirbed  by  the  continual 
droning  of  a  color  television  set  over  the  bar. 
The  gun  remained  In  the  cabinet,  Jackson 
never  finding  himself  In  need  of  It.  There 
are  many  holdups  in  the  area,  a  food  store 
around  the  corner  has  been  held  up  five 
times.  Jackson  says,  but  his  bar  has  escaped 
violence. 

On  January  24,  1975,  Jackson  closed  the 
Manhattan  at  two  a.m.  When  the  day  bar- 
m&ld,  Helen  Queen,  arrived  at  8:15  a.m.,  she 
found  the  cabinet  under  the  back  bar  had 
been  broken  Into.  The  hinges  had  been 
taken  off.  In  the  men's  room,  a  window  had 
been  taken  out.  Helen  Queen  called  Jackson 
and  he  got  out  of  bed  and  came  to  his  bar. 
He  fo\md  missing  a  brown  metal  box  con- 
taining $500  and  rolls  of  change,  cartons  of 
cigarettes  worth  $300,  several  cases  of  whis- 
key, and  the  gun  and  box  of  bullets.  He  re- 
ported this  to  police.  Immediately,  the  gun. 
District  of  Columbia  registration  number 
60316,  was  listed  as  being  stolen. 

There  Is  In  the  District  of  Columbia  no  way 
to  coiint  the  number  of  actual  weapons  on 
band  on  any  given  night.  A  visitor  who  has 
walked  the  streets  of  this  city  for  several 
weeks  Is  of  the  opinion  that  In  many  parts 
Of  the  city  at  night  there  Is  something  the 
matter  with  a  person  who  does  not  have  a 
gun.  Many  of  the  guns  are  cheap  and  unre- 
liable or  inoperative.  But  many  of  them  are 
well -manufactured;  unlike  American  cars. 
Which  cost  thovisands  and  begin  to  fall  apart 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  an  American  made 
gtm,  costing  less  than  $150,  can  with  proper 
care  shoot  people  Into  the  third  generation. 
Whatever,  somewhere  at  night  In  Washing- 
ton, from  last  January  on,  was  a  Smith  and 
Wesson  stainless  steel  .38  which,  if  used, 
could  be  cleaned  \mder  a  faucet,  like  knives 
and  forks.  It  was  listed  as  stolen,  but  there 
Is  no  way  to  look  for  a  stolen  gun.  A  stolen 
gun  Is  Just  something  you  put  down  on  a 
list.  Unless  you  are  the  person  who  has  stolen 
it. 

At  2:15  ajn.  last  Saturday  night.  Kenneth 
Washington.  14.  was  riding  in  the  front  of 
a  Washington  Post  newspaper  deUvery  truck 
going  along  a  street  In  the  Northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  He  and  another  boy — In 
news  circulation  business  their  Jobs  are 
known  as  "Jumpers" — heard  shots.  They 
looked  around  to  see  where  the  shots  were. 
Then  part  of  the  window  of  the  truck  dis- 
solved. A  moment  later.  Kenneth  Washing- 
ton said,  in  a  small  voice,  "I  been  hit  In  the 
chest."  He  went  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
truck  with  a  little  piece  of  death  Inside  him. 
Nobody  could  see  any  blood  on  his  blue 
shirt.  "He  moved  Just  a  little  and  then  he 
didn't  say  no  more,"  the  other  boy,  Howard 
Ross,  said. 

Later  that  night,  a  man  was  picked  up 
for  the  shooting.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest 
a  gun  was  found  in  a  car.  Homicide  detec- 
tives checked  the  gun  and  found  It  had  been 
stolen  from  Oscar  Jackson,  owner  of  the 
Manhattan  Cafe.  It  was  serialized,  registered, 
listed,  charted  and  It  had  killed  a  14-year- 
old  boy. 

The  man  arrested,  Benjamin  O'Connor,  81, 
was  arraigned  on  a  homicide  charge  In  court. 
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Moonfaced,  burly-shouldered,  he  stood  In 
front  of  the  Judge  and  said  nothing.  Then 
he  roUed  through  the  door  to  the  detention 
pens — a  prison  roll;  he  had  been  released 
from  a  penitentiary  In  January  after  serving 
time  for  armed  robbery. 

The  wake  for  Kenneth  Washington  will  be 
held  tonight  at  the  Jarvls  Funeral  Home, 
1432  U  St.  NW.  The  funeral  will  be  held 
tomorrow  at  the  Shlloh  Baptist  Church, 
1500  9th  St.  NW. 

Later  In  the  day,  after  the  arraignment, 
Oscar  Jackson  was  found  In  the  Manhattan 
Cafe. 

"My  gun?"  he  said.  "Really?  My  gun  Is  the 
gun  they  used  to  shoot  the  boy?  And  they 
got  the  gun?  Gee.  Well."  He  sat  at  a  table 
and  thought  for  a  moment. 

"Will  I  be  able  to  get  my  gun  back?  I 
should  be  able  to  get  my  gun  back."  He 
thought  some  more.  "HeU,  yeah.  I  should 
be  able  to  get  it  back  now.  That's  stolen 
property  and  they  recovered  It,  right?" 


A  NEED    CHANGE    IN   THE   SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LAW 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  proposal  to  eliminate  a 
procedure  permitted  imder  the  law  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
garding overpayment  of  social  security 
benefits.  My  proposal  would  eliminate 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  authorize  the  recovery  of  one 
person's  overpayments  from  another  per- 
son's benefits. 

The  reason  for  my  introducing  this 
legislation  is  due  to  social  security  cases 
which  I  have  investigated.  One  in  par- 
ticular involved  a  constituent  of  mine. 
This  constituent  contacted  me  to  see  why 
she  had  not  been  receiving  her  social 
security  benefits.  What  had  occurred 
was  that  the  constituent  was  receiving 
benefits  on  the  same  social  security 
account  as  her  older  sister.  The  older 
sister  had  been  receiving  social  security 
benefits  illegally  since  she  had  dropped 
out  of  school.  To  compensate  for  the 
payments  to  the  older  sister,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  began  with- 
holding benefits  from  the  yoimger  sister. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  in- 
formed me  that  under  the  law,  it  is  legal 
to  recover  what  they  consider  an  over- 
payment of  the  account  made  to  one 
party  from  the  benefits  paid  to  another 
party  who  is  on  the  same  record.  The 
younger  sister's  benefits  which  had  been 
withheld  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration were  eventually  restored, 
but  only  when  the  older  sister  returned 
to  school  and  became  once  again  eligible 
to  receive  social  security  payments  from 
which  the  overpayment  could  be 
deducted. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  fair. 

In  the  particular  case  which  I  de- 
scribed, I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  in- 
nocent individual  should  be  penalized 
for  the  actions  of  the  other  individual 
Moreover,  if  it  is  an  error  which  is  mada 
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by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
certainly  the  innocent  recipient  should 
not  be  penalized.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  number  of  cases  I  have  had  concern- 
ing overpayment  of  social  security  bene- 
fits clearly  points  out  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  should  be  held 
more  accountable  for  its  bureaucratic 
errors.  Tlie  victims  of  these  bureaucratic 
errors  are  our  constituents.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  constituents  should  be 
held  accountable  for  the  mistakes  made 
by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  find  this  proposal  worthy 
of  consideration  at  an  early  date. 


BLACK  AMERICANS  TO  SUPPORT 
ISRAEL  COMMITTEE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  the  noted  black  labor  leader. 
Is  organizing  a  "Black  Americans  to 
Support  Israel  Committee." 

Since  I  have  agreed  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  group  and  have  consistently 
supported  the  cause  of  Israel,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
its  statement  of  principles  and  therefore 
insert  it  in  the  Record: 

Black  Americans  To  Sttpport  Israel 

Committee 

statement  of  principles 

We,  black  Americans,  have  been  guided 
throughout  our  long  struggle  for  racial  equal- 
ity by  certain  fundamental  principles.  These 
Include : 

A  commitment  to  democracy; 

Opposition  to  all  forms  of  racial,  religious 
and  sex  discrimination; 

The  conviction  that  denial  of  equal  rights 
to  any  minority  threatens  not  only  every 
other  minority  but  democracy  Itself. 

These  principles  have  led  us  to  the  foUow- 
Ing  conclusions  concerning  the  Israeli-Arab 
conflict  and  its  bearing  on  American  society. 

1.  We  condemn  the  antl-Jewlsh  "blacklist." 
We  have  fought  too  long  and  too  hard  to 

root  out  discrimination  from  our  land  to  sit 
Idly  while  foreign  Interests  import  bigotry 
Into  America.  Having  suffered  so  greatly  from 
such  prejudice,  we  consider  most  repugnant 
efforts  by  Arab  states  to  use  the  economic 
power  of  their  newly  acquired  oU  wealth  to 
boycott  business  firms  that  deal  with  Israel 
or  that  have  Jewish  owners,  directors  or  exec- 
utives, and  to  Impose  antl-Jewlsh  precon- 
ditions for  investments  In  this  country. 

2.  We  believe  blacks  and  Jews  have  com- 
mon interests  in  democracy  and  justice. 

In  the  fight  against  discrimination,  black 
Americans  and  American  Jews  have  shared 
profound  and  enduring  common  Interests 
that  far  transcend  any  differences  between 
us.  Jews  through  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions have  been  among  the  most  staunch 
allies  in  the  struggle  for  racial  Justice,  shar- 
ing with  us  the  conviction  that  equality  Is 
indivisible  and  that  no  minority  is  secure  In 
Its  rights  If  the  rights  of  any  are  Impaired. 

3.  We  support  democratic  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 

The  democratic  values  that  have  sustained 
our  struggle  In  America  are  also  the  source 
Of  our  admiration  for  Israel  and  her  Impres- 
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slve  social  achievements.  No  nation  is  with- 
out Imperfections.  But  Israel's  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  freedom  of  her  democratic 
society.  Only  in  Israel,  among  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East,  are  poUtlcal  freedoms  and 
civil  liberties  secure.  All  religions  are  free 
and  secure  in  their  observance.  Education  is 
free  and  universal.  Social  welfare  Is  highly 
advanced.  Her  communal  farms  (Kibbut- 
zim) are  models  of  social  idealism,  creative 
Innovation,  and  cooperative  spirit.  Israel's 
labor  movement,  the  Histadrut.  has  earned 
the  deep  respect  of  free  trade  unionists 
throughout  the  world.  Together  with  other 
Americans,  we  enthusiastically  Join  In  reaf- 
firming the  rights  of  Israel  to  exist  as  a  sov- 
ereign state. 

4.  Arab  oil  policies  have  had  disastrous  ef- 
fects upon  blacks  In  America  and  In  Africa. 

The  Impact  of  the  massive  increases  In  the 
price  of  oU  has  fallen  disproportionately  on 
the  shoulders  of  black  Americans.  But  we  are 
not  alone  In  our  suffering.  Millions  of  men, 
women  and  ohUdren  In  Black  Africa  face 
starvation  because  the  economies  of  their 
countries,  already  crippled  by  drought,  were 
further  weakened  because  of  oil  price 
Increases. 

The  chief  cause  of  Black  Africa's  disastrous 
economic  situation  Is  the  price  that  the 
Arabs  are  exacting  for  oU— at  the  same  time 
that  they  give  lip  service  to  their  commit- 
ment to  "African  solidarity."  The  Arab  oil- 
producing  states  have  offered  only  small 
loans  to  the  Black  African  nations,  and  then 
only  in  return  for  humiliating  political 
concessions. 

Israel.  smaU  and  Isolated  as  It  Is,  has  done 
much  to  aid  the  economic  developments  ol 
Black  Africa  through  creative  technical  as- 
sistance programs. 

5.  We  support  peace  through  mutual 
recognition. 

All  of  us  long  to  see  an  end  to  the  tragic 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  We  have  learned  from 
our  struggle  here  In  America  that  the  only 
way  to  resolve  a  conflict  of  nationalities  Is 
through  mutual  acceptance  and  reconcilia- 
tion. The  Arabs  have  refused  to  accept  the 
legitimacy  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

Israel  has  consistently  demonstrated  the 
desire  to  make  concessions  In  the  Interest 
of  peace  with  her  Arab  nelehbors.  But  she 
has  refused  to  accept  conditions  that  would 
threaten  her  existence  as  an  Independent 
sovereign  nation. 

6.  We  support  genuine  Palestinian  self- 
determination. 

We  support  the  rights  of  the  Palestinians 
to  genuine  self-determination,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  Jews  to  Inde- 
pendence and  statehood,  and  not  at  the 
command  of  economic  blackmailers  or  of  ter- 
rorists who  would  force  their  own  "solution" 
at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

We  have  compassion  for  all  who  have  suf- 
fered in  this  conflict,  not  least  for  the 
Palestinian  refugees.  But  who  can  avoid 
asking  why  so  many  of  these  people  con- 
tinue to  live  in  poverty  In  the  midst  of  Arab 
oil  wealth? 

The  spokesmen  for  the  goal  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Palestinian  through  the 
so-called  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion (PLO)  have  not  been  elected.  They 
represent  only  themselves.  The  P.L.O..  like 
all  terrorists  groups,  have  turned  their  un- 
bridled violence  against  anyone  who  gets 
In  their  way.  Including  Palestinians,  and  who 
disagree  with  them.  Who  can  fortret  the 
murder  of  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Olympic 
games,  the  bomb  letters,  the  airplane  hi- 
jackings and  attacks  on  the  ground,  the 
sudden  massacre  of  Innocent  civilians  at  the 
Tel  Aviv  airport? 

Regardless  of  what  the  Arab  world  calls  It, 
In  the  horrified  shock  of  the  people  It  Is  In- 
discriminate murder  of  Innocents. 

7.  We  win  work  for  peace. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  will  work  for  a 
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Just  and  stable  peace,  a  peace  that  wlU  not 
be  a  prelude  to  a  new  war  but  the  beglnmng 
of  an  era  of  cooperation  and  good  wUI  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 


NEW  WORRY  FOR  STOCKHOLD- 
ERS—IRS VERNON  BANK  VIL- 
LAIN 


HON.  JACK  HIGHTOWER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Government  Manual  tells  us  the 
mission  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  to  encourage  and  achieve  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  tax  laws  and  regulations  and 
to  maintain  the  highest  degree  of  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  efficiency 
of  the  Service. 

Apparently  IRS  personnel  have  not 
read    the    manual. 

Although  each  of  us  may  harbor  some 
unkind  thoughts  about  IRS  each  April 
15,  its  recent  actions  have  severely  dam- 
aged its  credibility  with  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  my  hometown  of  Vernon,  Tex. 

I  hope  that  after  you  and  my  colleagues 
read  the  following  article  from  the 
Wichita  Falls  Record  News  we  might 
begin  to  think  how  we  can  mandate 
something  for  the  IRS  and  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  that  is  required 
of  each  of  us — accountability  to  the  peo- 
ple we  are  privileged  to  serve. 

The  article  follows : 
New  Worrt  for  Stockholders — IRS  Vernon 
Bank  Viixain 

(Editor's  note — T^vo  years  ago  Sunday,  the 
First  State  Bank  of  Vernon  conducted  Its 
final  day  of  business.  pUindered  in  a  multl- 
mlUlon  dollar  check  kiting  scheme.  Criminal 
charges  and  bankruptcy  proceedings  fol- 
lowed. But  now  the  bank's  stockholders  say 
a  new  vUlaln  has  surfaced :  The  IRS) . 
(By  Mike  Cochran) 

Vernon.  Tex.— They  tell  the  story  here  of 
a  ra'-.cher  who  snea^  s  across  the  road  one 
night,  steals  a  neighbor's  horses  and  hides 
them  in  his  own  corral. 

The  next  day.  the  crooked  rancher  de- 
clares bankruptcy. 

Ignoring  the  protests  of  the  honest  ranch- 
er, the  duly  appointed  receiver  attaches 
everything  on  the  crooked  man's  ranch  and 
sells  it  to  meet  creditor  demands. 

The  honest  rancher  obviously  has  no  re- 
ceipt for  his  stolen  horses,  so  he  has  no  claim, 
and  thus  his  property  goes  to  settle  another 
man's  taxes. 

Although  the  scenario  Is  different,  group 
of  Vernon  bank  stockholders  contends  a 
slmUar  injustice  occurred  here.  The  villain: 
the  Tnternal  Revenue  Service. 

"The  IRS  raped  us."  said  one  irate  citizen. 
"It's  really  unbelievable  what  has  happened 
here."  said  another  "They've  stolen  our 
money."  charged  a  third. 

In  a  fit  of  despair  more  than  anger,  one 
of  the  offended  fired  off  a  letter  to  protest 
to  President  Ford,  members  of  Congress.  Gov. 
Dolph  Brlsco.  Texas  legislators  and  others. 

"And  they  all  Just  kissed  us  oT."  he  said. 

The  Vernon  dilemma  dates  back  to  the 
summer  of  1973,  a  Friday  the  13th.  when  the 
First  State  Bank  closed  after  a  routine  day 
of   business. 

It  never  reopened. 

First  State  was  torpedoed  in  a  multlmll- 
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lion  dollar  check  kiting  scheme  that  In- 
vestigators say  Involved  a  counterfeit  cotton 
warehouse  receipt  of>eratlon. 

When  the  bank  was  officially  closed,  a 
citizen  recalls,  "business  came  to  a  stand- 
still ...  In  fact,  everything  In  the  commu- 
nity Just  stopped." 

Th©  cotton  company's  owners,  partners 
E.  E.  Huntley  and  G.  P.  HemphUl  of  Vernon, 
have  since  been  convicted  of  fraud,  perjury 
and  other  misdeeds. 

The  verdict  is  under  appeal. 
Meanwhile,  the  Huntley-Hemphill  Cotton 
Co.,  was  placed  in  receivership  under  Chapter 
11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  efforts  were 
made  to  pay  creditors. 

It  Is  an  unusual  situation  since  a  bounti- 
ful cotton  crop  in  1973  enabled  the  receiver- 
ship to  amass  millions  of  dollars. 

A  spokesman  for  the  receivership  said  It 
Is  hoped  that  all  creditors  will  be  paid  In  full 
during  fiscal  1976.  The  list  Includes  banks  In 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
But  virtually  Ignored  were  86  shareholders 
of  Vernon's  defunct  First  State  Bank,  In- 
cluding Its  former  senior  vice  president,  Fred- 
die Gugglsberg,  who  along  with  others 
plunged  his  life  savings  Into  the  bank. 

One  of  the  problems  now  facing  share- 
holders Is  that  their  claims  are  "unliqui- 
dated" (in  effect,  unsubstantiated)  because, 
as  Ougglsberg  put  It,  "What  Is  the  value  of  a 
stock?" 

But  the  source  of  total  dismay  is  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  which  negotiated  a 
settlement  last  month  Involving  an  estimated 
•3  million  In  federal  tax  claims. 

"They  nailed  the  coffin  shut  this  morning," 
one  stockholder  said  at  the  time. 

The  IRS,  the  stockholders  charged,  acted 
out  of  high  handed  greed,  and  Its  claim.  If 
not  Illegal,  was  at  least  unethical  and  un- 
savory and  bureaucratic  Indifference  at  Its 
worst. 

"And  they  knew  we  were  too  small  to  con- 
test It,"  said  Ed  Lehman,  a  stockholder  and 
former  director  of  First  State. 

"I'm  not  saying  it  was  illegal,  but  It  was 
very  contestable.  We  feel  the  IBS  couldn't 
»ln  If  we  could  afford  to  fight  It." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Ford,  Gugglsberg 
said  the  Huntley-Hemphill  partnership,  un- 
der Chapter  11,  "accumulated  funds  which 
would  appear  to  pay  all  creditors  .  .  .  reim- 
burse all  stockholders  .  .  .  and  even  pay  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  .  .  .  funds  they  are 
not  even  legally  entitled  to  receive." 

But  the  IRS  demanded  payment  of  its  $3 
million  claim  ahead  of  the  shareholders,  leav- 
ing insufficient  funds  to  fully  or  even  nearly 
compensate  the  Investors. 

Before  the  bank  failed,  the  stock  sold  at 
$50  to  $70  a  share  and  Its  total  value  was  esti- 
mated as  high  as  $2.8  million. 

"If  our  elected  officials  are  Interested  in 
helping  their  fellow  man,"  Gugglsberg  wrote 
Ford,  "why  doesn't  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  relinquish  some  of  the  money  (lt-4s) 
demanding  .  .  .  ? 

Why,  he  asked,  shotild  the  IRS  precede 
American  Citizens  and  taxpayers  to  the  fi- 
nancial trough? 
Ford  did  not  reply. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
has  become  a  hideously  unmanageable  bu- 
reaucracy over  which  no  one  has  control"  said 
one  of  the  offended,  Steven  Palmer. 

Palmer's  mother,  Mrs.  Cleddle  Palmer,  an 
Army  niurse  and  the  wife  of  a  Vernon  lawyer 
said: 

"I  have  fought  llteraUy  on  the  front  lines 
of  battle  for  this  coimtry  (World  War  H), 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  convince  my  chil- 
dren and  grandchUdren  that  they  ought  to. 
"And  how  can  I  teach  them  to  love  this 
country?  It's  not  a  government  for  the  peo- 
ple when  we  get  this  kind  of  treatment." 

"They  Just  raped  us — literally  raped  us," 
said  Lehman,  now  a  farm  machinery  dealer. 
He  added : 

"Huntley  and  Hemphill  made  all  this 
money    In    effect    with    stolen    money,    our 
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money,  and  therefore  we  don't  feel  like  the 
IRS  has  the  right  to  come  in  and  grab  all 
of  It. 

"Why  should  the  IRS  leave  us  high  and 
dry  when  the  money  they  got  was  made  with 
money  taken  from  our  bank?" 
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EVENTS  200   YEARS  AGO  SAME  AS 
TODAY 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation's  news  media  are  replete  these 
days  with  articles  on  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial,  which  will  be  ofiQ- 
cially  launched  next  July  4  on  our  Na- 
tion's 200th  birthday. 

I  am  pleased  with  and  proud  of  the 
job  the  press  and  broadcast  media  are 
doing  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
Bicentennial,  and  its  significance  to  all 
Americans.  An  understanding  of  our 
beginnings  will  surely  make  us  all  more 
proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished, 
and  more  confident  of  the  future. 

An  unusual  approach  to  understanding 
the  Bicentennial  was  taken  recently  by 
a  newspaperman  in  my  congressional 
district.  Tim  Richard,  editor  of  the  Ob- 
server-Eccentric Newspapers,  wrote  a 
tongue-in-cheek  account  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1776  from  the  view- 
point of  an  imaginary  reporter — Boo 
Gordon,  writing  for  the  mythical  news- 
paper, Publick  Affairs. 

This  fanciful  account  of  the  first  Con- 
gress is  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  writer  who  was  opposed  to  independ- 
ence, a  position  that  was  held  by  an 
estimated  one-third  of  the  colonies'  pop- 
ulation in  1776.  His  criticism  of  national 
leaders,  such  as  John  Hancock,  has  a 
familiar  ring  for  readers  of  today's  col- 
umnists. His  complaints  about  inflation, 
special  interests,  and  biased  newspapers 
are  still  familiar  200  years  later. 

It  makes  interesting  and  thought-pro- 
voking reading,  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  my  colleagues' 
benefit: 

Did  you  ever  wonder  how  the  American 
Revolution  would  have  been  described  if 
modem  broadcasters  and  columnists  had 
covered  it?  Let's  turn  the  time  clock  back 
199  years  and  see  how  a  20th  century 
analyst — we'll  call  him  Boo  Gorgon,  though 
the  name  Is  piirely  mythical,  of  course — 
would  have  viewed  the  events  of  Philadelphia 
1776  at  the  Boo  Gorgon  Rally  and  in  his  Boo 
Gorgon  column  In  Publick  Affairs: 

The  Continental  Congress  came  up  with 
some  gimmickry  about  "our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes and  our  sacred  honor"  the  other  day, 
and  the  Publick  Affairs  editorial  called  It  a 
"stirring  and  patriotic  alarum." 

Well,  If  that's  Congress'  "stirring  and  pa- 
triotic alarum,"  then  all  I  can  say  is,  "God 
save  the  colonies!" 

The  colonial  people  are  fed  up  with  gim- 
micks and  gimmickry.  They  want  straight 
talk  from  straight  men.  and  I  can  give  It  to 
them. 

The  flamboyant  first  signer  of  that  hokey 
declaration  is  none  other  than  John  Hancock, 
and  you've  heard  me  talk  about  him  many 
times.  He  Inherited  L80,000  when  he  was  27, 
and  he's  been  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most 
opulent  of  men  ever  since,  so  you  know 
whose  fortune  and  honor  he's  interested  In. 

It   Is  my   firm  conviction  that  Hancock 


has  a  lot  to  gain  from  a  rebellion  run  at  the 
small  taxpayer's  expense  and  which  hla 
gawky  PR  fiack,  Tom  Jefferson,  refers  to  as 
"this  separation."  Hancock  is  a  merchant 
and  into  this  new  Insurance  thing.  John 
Hancock  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
eliminate  insurance  competition  from  Lloyd's 
of  London  through  a  rebellion,  and  then 
subject  the  average  man  to  his  mercantile 
rip-oft". 

Well,  John  Hancock  is  going  to  have  to 
answer  to  ME,  and  he's  going  to  have  to 
answer  to  the  colonial  people  if  he  thinks 
he  can  pull  the  wool  over  our  eyes  with  thl« 
long-winded  Declaration. 

I've  invited  Mr.  Hancock  to  appear  at  the 
Boo  Gorgon  Rally,  where  I  would  sit  behind 
an  authoritarian  desk  with  a  well-prepared 
list  of  accusations  and  he  would  sit  out  In 
the  open,  for  a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed 
discussion.  But  he's  always  got  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  ale  house  with  Sam  Adams  or 
Ben  Franklin.  What's  Mr.  Hancock  afraid 
of? 

This  gang  of  lawyers,  merchants  and 
plantation  owners  that  sits  In  Congresa 
doesn't  care  about  the  bellies  of  farmers  and 
mechanics.  Inflation  Is  running  rampant,  and 
all  the  Continental  Congress  can  do  Is  come 
up  with  bombastic  political  declarations  that 
take  the  Creator's  name  in  vain. 

What's  Congress  going  to  do  about  beef 
prices?  Beef  Is  up  from  L3  IDs  a  barrel  three 
months  ago  to  L7  IDs  today. 

Rum  prices  have  risen  110  per  cent  since 
last  winter.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Col.  Washing- 
ton don't  care  because  they  like  French 
wines. 

And  Just  the  other  day,  a  fishwife  was  tell- 
ing my  wife,  Yuckl!  "The  cry  for  pins  la  so 
great  that  what  I  used  to  buy  for  seven  and 
sixpence  are  now  20  shillings — and  not  to  be 
had  at  that!" 

You  won't  find  the  editorial  writers  lor 
Public  Affairs  talking  about  those  Issues, 
and  I  know  why:  All  42  of  the  newspapers  In 
this  land  are  owned  by  Whigs,  and  there's 
not  one — not  a  single  one — that  will  give 
news  to  the  colonial  people  straight. 

The  newspapers  and  pamphleteers  failed  In 
their  sacred  responsibility  to  the  public  last 
week  when  they  didn't  cover  my  rally  at  King 
William  College.  I  talked  about  this  with  an 
editor  of  the  London  Times,  and  he  told  me 
his  paper  would  have  had  that  story  on  page 
one  of  all  editions. 

I  predicted  13  years  ago  that  if  we  got  Into 
a  war  with  the  French  and  Indians  It  would 
last  seven  years,  at  the  same  time  our  leaden 
were  lying  to  us  and  saying  there  was  light 
at  the  end  of  the  blunderbuss  barrel.  And  I 
predict  right  now,  this  rebellion  could  drag 
on  for  six  years  with  a  couple  of  more  years 
for  negotiations. 

What  those  mercantile  rip-off  artists  in 
Congress  want  Is  the  dubious  freedom  to  have 
factories  here  to  make  hats,  textiles  and 
wrought  Iron.  Would  you  like  a  wrought  Iron 
factory  next  to  your  home?  It  would  lower 
property  values,  but  Joelah  Quincy  and  the 
Adams  gang  wouldn't  care  ... 

Well  that's  how  it  might  have  been  cov- 
ered. But  this  American  prefers  the  way  It 
actually  came  out. 


FCC  MUST  DECIDE  WHETHER  OR 
NOT  TO  ALLOW  VIOLATION  OP  ITS 
RULES 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  is  considering 
whether  or  not  it  should  waive  its  im- 
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portant  cross-ownership  rules  to  accom- 
modate the  owners  of  the  Washington 
Star  and  the  WMAL  broadcast  proper- 
ties in  Washington,  D.C.  Specifically, 
there  is  a  pending  application  by  which 
the  FCC  must  decide  whether  or  not  to 
allow  violation  of  its  rules  so  as  to  per- 
mit Mr.  Joe  L.  Allbritton  to  acquire  con- 
trol not  only  of  the  Washington  Star, 
but  of  the  Washington  and  other  broad- 
cast properties  owned  by  that  company. 

I  have  long  felt  it  important  that  citi- 
zens of  this  country  receive  news  from  a 
diverse  range  of  viewpoints.  With  regard 
to  Washington  newspapers,  happily  that 
has  historically  been  the  case.  But  should 
the  FCC  waive  its  rules,  I  have  grave 
concern  that  what  has  often  been  the 
antagonistic  viewpoints  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Washington  Star  will  also 
be  eliminated.  That  will  be  not  only  a 
local,  but  a  national,  tragedy. 

The  FCC  should  not  grant  the  re- 
quested waiver  of  its  rules  without  a  full 
and  complete  hearing  into  this  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEWSPAPER  ENDORSES  MANASSAS 
NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD  PARK  BILL 


DO  FRESHMAN  DEMOCRATS 
KNOW  OUR  ENEMY? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  speculation  about  how 
radical  the  94th  Congress  is.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  partially  answered  by  a  re- 
cent survey  conducted  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

According  to  the  Post  survey,  27  per- 
cent of  the  freshmen  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen who  responded  and  described 
themselves  as  liberal  consider  the  United 
States  a  "threat  to  world  peace."  Tied 
with  the  United  States  are  the  Arab 
countries,  while  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China,  and  Israel  all  poll  20  per- 
cent. 

The  conservatives  in  the  House  are  not 
similarly  deluded.  Sixty -seven  percent 
listed  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  threat  to 
world  peace.  Communist  China,  the  next 
highest,  received  44  percent.  None  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  was  a 
threat. 

I  find  it  absolutely  incredible  that 
more  freshmen  Democratic  Congress- 
men view  the  United  States  as  a  threat 
to  world  peace  than  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China.  After  such 
events  as  the  Soviet  seizure  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  Ko- 
rean war,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and 
the  Vietnam  war — to  name  just  a  few — 
how  can  there  be  any  doubt  about  who 
is  a  threat?  The  enemy  of  freedom  is 
communism.  The  threat  to  world  peace 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Commu- 
nist China,  and  their  allies. 

It  is  very  disturbing  that  a  number 
of  the  freshmen  Members  of  Congress 
are  "confused"  as  to  who  is  tiie  enemy. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  no  such  illusions.  Perhaps  they 
should  write  to  their  Congressmen  and 
explain  who  is  the  real  threat  to  world 
peace. 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 

OF   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  endorsement  by  the  Potomac 
News,  of  Dumfries,  Va.,  of  my  bill  to 
expand  the  boundaries  of  the  Manassas 
National  Battlefield  Park.  Several  local 
organizations  have  joined  in  support  of 
this  effort  as  well :  The  Greater  Manassas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam County  Federation  of  Civil  Associa- 
tions, and  the  Prince  William  League  for 
the  Protection  of  Natural  Resources.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  newspaper  con- 
cluded, as  I  did,  that. 

Of  primary  Importance  is  the  preservation 
for  future  generations  of  the  rural  atmos- 
phere and  historic  setting  In  which  were 
fought  two  of  the  great  battles  of  this  na- 
tion's history. 

[From  the  Potomac  News,  July  18,  19751 
A  Good  Move 

The  efforts  of  Rep.  Herb  Harris  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  the  Manassas  National 
Battlefield  Park  deserve  the  keen  and  active 
support  of  Prince  William  County  officials. 

Harris  last  month  Introduced  a  bill  to  add 
approximately  1,500  acres  to  the  3,000-acre 
park  In  order  to  preserve  several  Important 
historic  areas.  The  Initial  response  from  the 
chambers  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
was  negative,  largely  because  of  the  loss  In 
taxable  acreage  which  would  result.  There 
were  also  suggestions  In  other  quarters  that 
the  move  would  be  damaging  to  the  interests 
of  the  Great  America  theme  park  which  the 
Marriott  Corp.  plans  to  develop  on  a  tract 
adjoining  the  park. 

There  certainly  would  be  lost  taxable  acre- 
age. However,  the  enhancement  to  the  park — 
Prince  William's  primary  tourist  attraction — 
could  well  offset  this  loss,  Rep.  Harris  points 
out.  Last  year,  an  astounding  700.000  per- 
sons visited  the  park,  and  this  year,  the 
figure  may  approach  one  million.  An  ex- 
panded park  would  increase  the  potential  for 
the  future  In  terms  of  both  tourist  revenue 
for  the  area  and  jobs  for  local  people. 

Less  tangible  but  equally  Important,  or 
perhaps  of  primary  importance.  Is  the  preser- 
vation for  future  generations  of  the  rural 
atmosphere  and  historic  setting  In  which 
were  fought  two  of  the  great  battles  of  this 
nation's  history.  The  majority  of  the  1,.500 
acres  proposed  for  purchase  remains  in  open 
space,  some  of  It  being  farmed,  though  sev- 
eral pieces  are  being  held  for  eventual  com- 
mercial and  residential  development. 

We  quote  from  the  congressman's  explana- 
tion of  his  proposal : 

"The  addition  of  this  land  would  greatly 
enhance  the  historical  Importance  of  the 
current  park.  For  example,  one  of  the  sites 
to  be  acquired  i$  the  opening  scene  of  the 
second  battle  of  Manassas,  where  Jackson 
made  his  decision  to  fight.  Another  parcel 
contains  the  only  surviving  buUdIng  of  the 
village  of  Groveton,  the  scene  of  Intense 
fighting  during  the  second  battle.  One 
piece  of  land  is  the  site  of  Portlcl,  General 
Johnston's  headquarters  during  the  first 
battle.  And  the  historic  Conrad  House, 
used  as  a  field  hospital  during  both  battles. 
Is  located  on  one  piece  of  land.  On  one  par- 
cel stands  an  Imposing  woods  of  trees  imbed- 
ded with  the  shrapnel  of  the  Civil  War 
battles." 

The  purchase  proposal  should  In  no  way 
Interfere  with  the  Marriott  Corp's  theme  park 
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development,  which  already  has  aU  the  land 
It  needs.  It  could  only  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  area  to  tourists,  and  we  would 
expect  Marriott  to  lend  its  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  Rep.  Harris'  efforts.  The  Marriott 
people  pointed  out  In  hearings  on  their 
project  that  Great  America  should  not  breed 
a  great  amount  of  periphery  commercialism, 
so  little  would  be  lost. 

Indeed,  the  park's  expansion  should  be 
able  to  draw  solid  bipartisan  support.  While 
Rep.  Harris  Is  a  Democrat,  his  predecessor. 
Republican  Stan  Parrls,  Introduced  a  park 
expansion  bill  as  one  of  his  last  acts  before 
leaving  office. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER,  1975 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  200 
years  ago  today,  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  celebrated  the  first  National 
Day  of  Prayer — a  day  for  all  Americans 
to  refiect  upon  and  appreciate  the  many 
blessings  bestowed  upon  them. 

Since  1952,  we  have  commemorated 
National  Day  of  Prayer  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  October.  However,  in  view 
of  our  Nation's  upcoming  Bicentennial, 
President  Ford  has  declared  that  It  is 
only  fitting  that  the  observance  of  this 
occasion  be  held  on  the  day  originally 
enacted  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

This  day  will  be  celebrated  nationwide 
in  many  different  and  meaningful  ways. 
I  am  very  proud  that  in  my  own  district, 
people  of  all  religious  denominations 
are  joining  together  today  to  observe 
this  historical  occasion. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  time  the 
text  of  President  Ford's  proclamation  de- 
claring July  24,  1975,  National  Day  of 
Prayer: 
A  Proclamation  bt  the  Pbesioekt  op  th» 

United  States  of  America:  National  Dat 

OP  Prater,  1975 

As  we  begin  the  celebration  of  our  Bicen- 
tennial, It  Is  fitting  to  recall  that  It  was  a 
profound  faith  in  God  which  Inspired  the 
Founders  of  our  Nation.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  on  June  12,  1775,  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  called  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  all 
the  Colonies  to  unite,  on  a  designated  Thurs- 
day In  July,  In  "humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer."  This  was  our  first  national  day  of 
prayer. 

Americans  on  that  day  were  asked  to  ad- 
dress their  prayers  to  the  "Great  Governor 
of  the  World"  to  preserve  their  new  Union 
and  secure  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Those  first  prayers  were  answered  In  full 
measure.  The  Union  survives.  The  liberties 
for  which  our  forefathers  prayed  were  never 
so  secure  as  they  are  today.  But  material 
progress  a:id  human  achievement  often 
beckon  mankind  away  from  the  spiritual 
virtues. 

As  we  prepare  to  mark  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  Americans  will  not  forget  that 
It  was  prayer  that  helped  to  forge  our  free- 
doms and  foster  our  liberties. 

Let  us  now  pray — as  we  have  done  through- 
out our  history,  and  as  the  Congress  has  re- 
quested ( 66  Stat.  64 )  — for  the  wisdom  to  con- 
tinue the  American  pilgrimage,  striving  to- 
ward a  nobler  existence  for  all  humanity.  Let 
us  ask  for  the  strength  to  meet  the  challenges 
that  face  our  Nation.  Let  us  give  thanks  to 
God  for  the  many  blessings  granted  to  Amer- 
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lea  throughout  these  two  centuries.  And  let 
us  express  the  hope  that  our  lives  may  con- 
tinue to  be  enriched  by  the  grace  of  our 
Maker. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Thursday.  July  24,  1975,  as  National 
Day  of  Prayer,  1975. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  pray  that  day. 
each  after  his  or  her  own  manner  and  convic- 
tions, for  unity  and  the  blessings  of  Freedom 
throughout  our  land  and  for  peace  on  earth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  June,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
live,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
ninth. 

Okrau)  R.  Foro. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WELFARE   CHIEF   WARNS   OF 
WELFARE  STATE 


July  2^,  1975 


ESSAY  BY  ELIZABETH  DREW,  WTOP 
RADIO.  JULY  18,  1975 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is 
said  by  Ms.  Drew  seems  all  too  true. 
Essay  by  Elizabeth  Drew  follows: 

EssAT  BT  Elizabeth  Dazw,  WTOP  Radio, 
July  18,  1976 
What  we  are  witnessing  as  we  watch  the 
President  and  the  Congress  grapple  with  the 
energy  issue  Is  the  government  trying  to 
make  decisions  about  the  first  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Issues,  and  It  Is  the  new  nature  of 
these  Issues  that  makes  the  decisions  so 
hard.  The  new  issues — involving  such  things 
aa  energy,  food,  raw  materials — have  brought 
us  to  a  new  kind  of  politics:  a  politics  of 
what  might  be  called  resource  constraints. 
These  Issues  are  more  difficult  to  settle  than 
previous  ones — those  raised  In  the  nineteen 
thirties  and  the  nineteen  sixties. 

The  Issues  of  resource  constraints  have 
several  common  charatcerlstlcs:  they  are 
technological  and  highly  complicated;  they 
are  not,  as  previous  Issues  have,  been  sub- 
ject to  resolution  by  spending;  they  cut 
across  the  Intere-ts  of  a  wide  variety  of 
Interest  groups;  and  they  concern  ecoTiomlc 
resources  that  are  seen  to  be  shrinking 
rather  than  expanding.  They  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  the  traditional  method  of  buying 
off — doing  a  little  something  for — the  vari- 
ous competing  interests.  There  Is  not  much 
room  for  maneuver,  not  that  much  tnat  can 
be  traded  off.  The  solutions  Involve  not  giv- 
ing things  to  people  but  asking  them  to  give 
things  up — something  that  government  has 
usually  achieved  only  in  time  of  war. 

Issues  of  resource  constraints  seem  to  con- 
nect with  everything  that  Is  around  to  be 
connected  with.  The  energy  issue  Is  bound 
up  In  everything  from  the  economy  to  Mid- 
dle Bast  policy  to  the  environment  to  the 
design  of  otu-  cities.  The  politics  of  resource 
constraints  call  for  government  to  be  antici- 
patory, which  It  habitually  Is  not.  The  major 
preoccupation  of  politicians  tends  to  be 
short-term:  reelection.  And  the  concern  for 
reelection  makes  It  harder  for  the  politicians 
to  make  the  hard  political  decisions.  There 
Is  therefore  already  some  que=tlonlng  of 
whether.  In  a  democratic  society,  issues  of  re- 
source constraints  can  get  settled.  They  can, 
and  It  Is  an  over- conclusion  to  say,  as  some 
seem  to  suggest,  that  what  has  happened 
thus  far  on  energy  policy  suggests  that  de- 
nwcracy  does  not  work.  But  new  ways  will 
have  to  be  found  for  dealing  with  this  new 
generation  of  issues — the  Issues  of  resource 
constraints — and  a  great  deal  rests  on  how— 
and  even  whether — we  do. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
some  of  us  here  In  Congress  have  peri- 
odically cautioned  against  increasing 
Federal  control  with  a  subsequent  loss 
of  individual  responsibility  and  free- 
dom, it  is  reassuring  to  have  such  warn- 
ings confirmed  by  a  current  Federal  off- 
ficial  directly  involved  in  dispensing 
Federal  funds  for  Federal  activities.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  HEW  Secretary.  Cas- 
par W.  Weinberger,  who  will  leave  Gtov- 
emment  service  on  August  10. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Francisco,  he  noted 
that  when  he  came  to  Washington  In 
1970,  the  Federal  budget  outlay  stood 
at  $196.6  billion.  It  is  now  $358.9  bil- 
lion— an  increase  of  83  percent,  he  ob- 
served. Furthermore,  he  predicts  that  If 
social  programs  continue  growing  for 
the  next  two  decades  at  the  same  pace 
they  have  in  the  past  two,  we  will  spend 
more  than  half  of  our  whole  gross  na- 
tional product  for  domestic  social  pro- 
grams alone  by  the  year  2000. 

Referring  to  a  confused  tangle  of  cash 
stipends  varying  from  State  to  State 
and  even  among  localities,  food  stamps, 
medicaid,  housing  subsidies,  and  an  ar- 
ray of  other  social  services,  Mr.  Wein- 
berger stated: 

The  total  Impact  of  all  this  Is  Inequity 
for  recipients  unmanageablllty  for  admin- 
istrators, and  outrage  for  the  taxpayer.  As 
presently  constituted,  welfare  offers  Incen- 
tives for  people  not  to  work.  It  also  en- 
courages family  break-up.  All  of  this  runs 
directly  counter  to  the  values  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  speech  of 
Secretary  Weinberger  provides  fair 
warning  for  those  whose  basic  panacea 
is  Federal  involvement  and  Federal 
funds  for  all  our  ills.  From  his  unique 
position  as  a  Federal  dispenser,  Mr. 
Weinberger  tells  us  it  will  not  work: 
A  View  or  the  Federal  Oovernment 

(Note. — This  text  Is  the  basis  of  Secretary 
Weinberger's  oral  remarks.  It  should  be  used 
with  the  understanding  that  some  material 
may  be  added  or  omitted  during  presenta- 
tion.) 

In  a  few  weeks  I  will  be  leaving  Federal 
service,  and  this  Is  my  last  major  speech  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  am  glad  It  has  worked  out  that  this  vale- 
dictory can  be  given  In  my  home  here  In  San 
Francisco  where  It  all  began  for  me — when 
I  gave  my  first  valedictory  In  this  city — when 
I  graduated  from  Polytechnic  High  School. 
I  do  not  know  If  the  cycle  Is  complete,  but 
there  Is  a  certain  symmetry  about  It. 

My  single  overriding  observation  after 
these  years  In  Washington  Is  of  the  growing 
danger  of  an  all-pervsislve  Federal  govern- 
ment. Unless  checked,  that  growth  may  take 
from  us  our  most  precious  personal  freedoms. 
It  also  threatens  to  shatter  the  foundations 
of  our  economic  system. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  In  1970,  the 
Federal  budget  ouUay  stood  at  »196.6  billion. 
It  Is  now  9358.9  billion — an  Increase  of  83 
percent.  Lest  you  think  there  Is  a  causal  con- 
aeotlon  between  that  Increase  and  my  resi- 


dence In  Washington,  I  ask  you  to  listen  a 
bit  further. 

Apart  from  Its  sheer  magnitude  the  most 
noteworthy  thing  about  this  trend  Is  that 
Federal  spending  has  shifted  away  from  tra- 
dltlonal  Federal  functions  such  as  defeoM 
and  toward  programs  that  reduce  the  re- 
malnlng  freedom  of  Individuals  and  lessen 
the  power  of  other  levels  of  government. 

This  shift  In  Federal  spending  has  trans- 
formed the  task  of  aiding  life's  victims  from 
a  private  concern  to  a  public  obligation. 
There  are  benefits  and  burdens  In  this: 

One  benefit  Is  that  the  care  of  the  less 
fortunate  Is  guaranteed  under  law.  The 
sweep  of  our  social  program  commitments 
has  brought  secure  Incomes  for  the  elderly 
the  Ul,  those  who  are  alone,  and  those  who 
are  disabled.  Thejr  have  provided  health  car* 
for  mUUons  and  opened  the  doors  of  coUege 
to  young  people  whose  famUles  could  not 
otherwise  have  given  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters this  opportunity. 

But  In  the  process  of  pouring  out  all  of 
these  compassionate  and  humanitarian 
blessings  and  Institutionalizing  oiu-  social 
obligations,  we  have  built  an  edifice  of  law 
and  regulation  that  Is  clumsy.  Inefficient  and 
Inequitable.  Worst  of  all,  che  unplanned,  un- 
coordinated  and  .spasmodic  nature  of  our  re- 
sponses to  these  needs — some  very  real  some 
only  perceived— Is  quite  literally  threaten- 
ing to  bring  us  to  national  Insolvency. 

We  are  also  creating  a  massive  welfare 
state  that  has  Intruded  Into  the  lives  and 
personal  affairs  of  our  citizens.  This  Intru- 
sion affects  both  those  it  seeks  to  help  and 
those  who  do  the  helping.  The  entire  human 
resources  field  Is  under  the  lash  of  Federal 
law — doctor,  hospital,  teacher,  college  presi- 
dent, student,  voluntary  agency,  city  hall 
and  State  capital.  All  of  these  are  subject 
to  the  steadily  Increasing  Intrusion  of  the 
Congress— which  requires  that  drastic  and 
often  unnecessary  regulations  be  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Branch. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  Increased 
Intruslveness  Is  a  consequence  of  legisla- 
tion not  the  Impulsiveness  of  the  ExecuUve 
Branch.  I  had  to  plead  with  the  Congress  to 
grant  a  special  exemption  for  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts  from  the  broad  sweep  of 
Title  IX,  the  anti-sex  discrimination  statute. 
Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
person  in  this  audience  v;ho  does  not  believe 
It  was  all  the  idea  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  rather  than 
the  poorly  drafted  statute  Congress  passed 
which,  unamended,  would  have  required  Girl 
Scout  Troops  to  admit  boys  and  vice  versa. 

There  Is  an  over-rldlng  danger  Inherent 
In  the  growth  of  an  American  welfare  state. 
The  danger  simply  Is  that  we  may  under- 
mine our  wnole  economy.  If  social  programs 
continue  growing  for  the  next  two  decades 
at  the  same  pace  they  have  In  the  last  two. 
we  wUl  spend  more  than  half  of  our  whole 
Gross  National  Product  for  domestic  social 
programs  alone  by  the  year  2000. 

Should  that  day  ever  come,  half  of  the 
American  people  will  be  working  to  support 
the  other  half.  At  that  point,  government 
would  be  like  a  gigantic  sponge,  sopping  up 
all  the  Nation's  surplus  capital  needed  for 
Industrial  growth  and  modernization.  Lack- 
ing funds  for  these  vital  purposes,  we  would 
no  longer  have  enough  surplus  capital  left 
to  Invest  in  Job  producing  activities  In  the 
private  sector— and  It  Is  that  kind  of  Invest- 
ment which  has  always  pulled  us  out  of  re- 
cessions and  depressions  in  the  past.  In  all 
likelihood,  we  could  not  maintain  our  free 
enterprise,  Incentive  capitalistic  economy,  it 
50  percent  of  the  whole  GNP  had  to  be  used 
to  pay  for  domestic  social  programs  alone. 
And  U  we  lose  our  free  enterprise.  Incentive 
system,  we  will  have  destroyed,  by  Inaction, 
the  system  that  has  brought  more  benefit! 
to  more  people  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world  than  any  other  system  since  recorded 
history  began. 
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Those  who  urge  still  more  social  programs 
view  the  problem  upside  down.  It  Is  not  more 
social  programs  that  will  solve  our  Nation's 
Ills,  but  more  economic  growth.  Growth 
aione  provides  the  Jobs  that  reduce  social 
ills.  Growth  alone  provides  the  revenues  that 
finance  our  social  program  commitments,  yet 
one  of  the  most  Iniquitous  of  the  new  philos- 
ophies we  hear  today  Is  the  smug  assertion 
that  "less  is  better  and  more  Is  worse." 

What  we  do  have  to  limit  Is  the  growth  of 
the  welfare  state  In  America.  We  must  sum- 
mon up  a  common  determination  as  a  people 
to  change  drastically  our  present  approach 
because  it  is  not  only  not  working — but  It 
can  ruin  all  of  us.  Only  a  wave  of  public 
sentiment  In  this  direction  can  give  Congress 
the  nerve  to  say  "no"  to  more  social  pro- 
grams. As  It  Is,  Congress  quite  evidently  be- 
lieves that  the  road  to  popularity  and  re- 
election Is  to  say  "yes"  to  every  demand  for 
every  Increase  In  all  existing  programs  and 
to  agree  to  most  demands  for  new  ones. 

Above  all,  we  must  recognize  that  personal 
freedoms  diminish  as  the  welfare  state  grows. 
The  price  of  more  and  more  public  programs 
Is  less  and  less  private  freedom. 

It  Is  also  the  propensity  of  welfare  states 
to  spend  beyond  their  means,  leaving  the  day 
of  fiscal  reckoning  to  another  generation. 
The  news  today  Is  that  we  are  that  other 
generation. 

New  York  City,  where  one  out  of  every 
eight  persons  Is  on  welfare.  Is  now  staring 
into  the  abyss.  For  decades.  It  spent  more 
than  It  took  In — and  today  It  Is  hostage  to 
whomever  can  be  persuaded  to  lend  it  more 
billions  for  Its  unbelievably  swollen  operat- 
ing expenses. 

The  Federal  government  has  also  been 
spending  more  than  It  has  taken  In — 15  of 
the  last  16  Federal  budgets  have  been  red 
Ink  budgets.  If  we  continue  thus,  the  Nation 
will  also  stand  before  that  abyss  some  day — 
only  there  will  be  no  one  with  enough  re- 
sources to  rescue  the  Federal  government. 
This  need  not  be  the  result.  Always  before 
we  have  had  the  sense,  the  wisdom  and  the 
resolution  to  change  course  In  time. 

But  the  people  will  have  to  want  to  change 
course  so  definitely  that  they  let  Congress 
know  in  unmistakable  terms  that  more  and 
more  Increases  In  the  old,  tired  programs 
that  we  know  do  not  work  Is  not  the  road  to 
popularity  and  re-election. 

Events  can  change  swiftly.  A  year  ago  this 
time  the  Nation  stood  In  the  depths  of  its 
torment  over  Watergate.  The  phrase  on  every 
Up  was  "a  crisis  of  confidence." 

The  doomsday  philosophers  predicted  that 
evil  days  lay  ahead  for  the  Republic  because 
the  American  people  would  never  again  place 
trust  In  their  leadership.  But  they  were 
wrong. 

Today,  one  year  later,  the  Nation  is  moving 
ahead  again  with  gathering  confidence  In  Its 
leaders  and  Its  economic  system.  Thanks  to 
the  open  and  candid  leadership  of  President 
Pord,  we  are  regaining  faith  In  ourselves  and 
confidence  In  our  leaders. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role  In  this 
open  style  of  leadership.  Within  my  Depart- 
ment, I  Instituted  a  series  of  open  govern- 
ment reforms: 

We  directed  that  top  managers  at  HEW 
talk  directly  to  members  of  the  press,  with- 
out Intermediaries  In  public  affairs  offices; 

We  directed  that  requests  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  be  answered  within 
10  days,  and  appeals  within  20  days; 

We  cut  out  hundreds  of  public  affairs  posi- 
tions, publications  and  other  materials  which 
we  Identified  as  self-serving  puffery  that  was 
obscuring  an  open-minded  approach  to  the 
facts.  In  fact,  we  have  reduced  our  public 
affairs  establishment  by  80  percent  since  I 
took  over  the  Department  2>^   years  ago. 

Clearly  we  are  achieving  open  government. 
Now  we  must  achieve  effective  government. 

HEW  is  big  but  bigness  alone  is  not  Its 
problem.  Rather,   it  Is  the  complex  tangle 
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of  narrowly-focused  social  programs  adopted 
by  Congress  over  the  years  and  given  to  us 
to  administer — programs  which  the  Congress 
refuses  to  repeal  or  reduce  despite  our  urgent 
pleas. 

The  basic  rationale  for  the  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Is  as  valid  today  as  It  was  when  HETW 
was  established  by  President  Elsenhower  22 
years  ago — and  that  was  to  bring  together 
the  entire  field  of  human  resource  programs 
so  that  people's  problems  could  be  dealt  with 
In  an  Integrated  and  comprehensive  way. 
Wherever  that  principle  has  failed  of  Its 
purpose.  It  has  been  because  of  the  hodge- 
podge of  categorical  aid  laws  that  Congress 
keeps  adding  and  refuses  to  repeal,  and  which 
requires  HEW  to  deal  In  narrow.  Isolated,  and 
fragmented  fashion  with  human  needs.  What 
we  really  need  Is  not  to  chop  HEW  up  Into 
more  administrative  pieces  but  to  sew  It  to- 
gether with  better  social  law. 

Welfare  would  be  a  good  place  to  begin.  It 
Is  a  confused  tangle  of  cash  stipends  that 
vary  from  State  to  State  and  even  among 
localities.  Affixed  to  this  Jumble  Is  a  series 
of  other  separate  programs  such  as  food 
stamps,  Medicaid,  housing  subddles  and  an 
array  of  other  social  services. 

The  total  Impact  of  all  this  Is  Inequity  for 
recipients,  unmanageablllty  for  administra- 
tors, and  outrage  for  the  taxpayer.  As  pres- 
ently constituted,  welfare  offers  Incentives 
for  people  not  to  work.  It  also  encourages 
family  break-up.  All  of  this  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  values  of  our  society. 

A  liberal  Harvard  sociologist  quotes  a  lib- 
eral Boston  newspaper  article  about  the  case 
of  a  Massachu.setts  mother  on  welfare.  She 
and  her  six  children  are  receiving  welfare 
grants,  tax  breaks,  food  stamps,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  health,  education  and  social  services 
that,  together,  equal  an  annual  earned  In- 
come of  $20,000  and  four  States  have  even 
more  liberal  benefits  than  Massachusetts. 
Quite  a  few  working  Americans  might  feel 
that  If  they  can  obtain  $20,000  a  year  In 
legal  benefits  for  their  family  by  not  work- 
ing and  by  having  the  father  absent,  they 
should  take  advantage  of  such  an  offer. 

But  such  an  offer,  I  should  add,  is  not 
without  Its  price  In  personal  freedom.  The 
fact  Is,  this  welfare  mother's  considerable  In- 
come from  the  government  must  be  spent 
largely  as  the  government  says.  Only  $7,188  Is 
In  cash,  and  that  too  must  be  accounted  for 
In  some  fashion  to  a  social  worker.  The  re- 
mainder Is  not  In  cash  but  In  government- 
conferred  benefits — free  medical  care,  free  day 
care  and  free  education  at  a  private  school 
for  three  of  her  children.  These  Items  alone 
would  cost  Income-earning  families  $8,750 
a  year  were  they  to  choose  to  spend  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  their  Income  for  such 
purposes. 

The  lesson  Is  plain  enough:  When  benefits 
are  as  high  and  as  uncoordinated  as  that, 
and  when  there  are  so  many  Inducements  to 
go  on  welfare,  there  Is  no  real  Incentive  to 
leave  the  welfare  rolls,  even  though  the 
government  controls  over  the  family  budget 
deny  all  real  personal  freedom  and  decision 
by  those  receiving  welfare. 

There  Is  a  way  to  end  the  welfare  mess,  and 
it  is  by  adopting  a  completely  new  system 
that  would  be  coordinated  and  administered 
through  our  tax  system.  We  should  abolish 
AFDC,  Food  Stamps  and  SSI  right  now.  and 
substitute  a  simple  cash  grant,  based  on 
need,  measured  by  Income,  and  payable  only 
to  those  who  meet  a  strong  work  require- 
ment If  they  are  able  to  work. 

Those  with  Incomes  above  the  figure  set 
by  Congress  would  pay  taxes.  The  amount  of 
cash  supplement  received,  like  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  today,  would  vary  with  the  in- 
come level  of  the  family.  This  program  could 
be  financed  largely  by  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent welfare  cash  assistance,  food  stamps  and 
SSI  programs  and  the  new  welfare  programs 
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the  Congress  adopted  earlier  this  year.  Those 
programs,  a  $50  bonus  for  everyone  on  Social 
Security  and  an  earned  income  credit,  were 
adopted  In  a  single  afternoon  without  an 
hour  of  committee  hearings  or  debate.  To- 
gether they  added  another  $4.2  billion  to 
our  welfare  blU. 

A  completely  new  approfkch  to  welfare  is 
needed  because  that  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
escape  the  present  welfare  Jungle  and  have  a 
program  that — 

Would  treat  equally  everyone  actually  in 
need: 

Would  eliminate  the  Incentives  v;e  now 
have  to  go  on  welfare  and  stay  there;   and 

Would  end  the  Intrusive  social-worker  ap- 
proach of  demanding  to  look  at  and  control 
every  welfare  recipient's  personal  budget, 
and  much  of  his  personal  life. 

This  latter  point  Is  crucial  If  we  are  to 
sustain  the  personal  freedoms  we  hold  deair 
In  this  Country.  A  welfare  state  Inevitably 
plunges  us  Into  a  morass  of  attempted  social 
engineering.  So  Instead  of  simply  trying  to 
alleviate  real  need  and  encouraging  pteople 
to  go  back  to  work,  we  try  to  regulate  all 
klndk  of  private  matters. 

One  case  In  point  came  to  light  last  winter 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  unruly 
school  children  cannot  be  suspended  with- 
out due  formalities  and  hearings.  This  ef- 
fectively divests  school  principals  of  their 
duty  to  ensure  the  orderly  classrooms  so 
essential  to  effective  learning  for  the  ma- 
jority of  school  children.  In  securing  the 
dubious  rights  of  a  few,  this  denies  the 
rights  of  the  many. 

Another  exajnple  of  questionable  social 
engineering  Is  the  narrow,  mechanistic  way 
we  are  forced  to  bus  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  The  aim  of  fully  Integrated 
education  Is  desirable.  Indeed  necessary.  I 
had  the  benefits  of  being  educated  in  wholly 
Integrated  classrooms  from  the  Old  Fred- 
erick Burke  School  and  Polytechnic  High 
School  here  in  San  Francisco  all  the  way 
through  the  Harvard  Law  School.  But  that 
integration  was  attained  at  the  same  time 
other  equally  valuable  attributes  of  public 
education  were  achieved:  Quality  educa- 
catlon.  parent  participation  In  schools,  and 
the  public  support  so  needed  for  public  ed- 
ucation. These  other  values.  In  addition  to 
the  very  real  values  of  l.-<tegratlon,  have  to 
be  considered,  too,  for  when  fanatics  on 
either  side  tsUce  over  the  school  child  is  the 
one  primarily  injured. 

Still  another  example  of  this  qx'estionable 
social  engineering  by  ineffective  taid  meddle- 
some government  concerns  the  program  to 
end  hiring  dl:^riml:'iatlDn  In  colleges.  It  has 
taken  the  University  of  California  over  a 
year  to  prepare  the  mountain  of  paperwork 
that  Department  of  Labor  regulations,  not 
ours,  require  for  this  program.  Yet  the  net 
effect  of  this  herculean  effort  will  only  be 
trivial  In  terms  of  increasing  real  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities  and  women. 

I  think  these  Labor  Department  hiring 
regulations,  which  our  Department  must  ad- 
minister, are  wholly  Inappropriate  for  col- 
leges. They  very  nearly  caused  a  complete 
cut-off  of  vital  Federal  aid  to  30  colleges  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  some 
last-minute,  patient — and  if  I  do  say  so 
rather  skilled  work — that  we  were  able  to 
avert  a  financial  catastrophe  for  these  col- 
leges. 

In  citing  all  these  examples  of  how  the 
good  Intentions  of  government  so  frequently 
come  to  bad  ends,  I  am  not  pleading  the  case 
against  good  Intentions.  What  I  have  been 
attempting  to  do  Is  to  Illuminate  how  futile 
and  counterproductive  it  Is  for  a  distant 
government  to  concentrate  on  narrow  statis- 
tical mechanistic  goals  and  thereby  lose  sight 
of  the  real  goals:  Equality  of  opportunity 
and  better  schools  for  all. 

Justice  Louis  Brandels  once  said,  "Experi- 
ence should  teach  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard 
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to  protect  liberty  wben  tbe  government's  pur- 
poses are  beneflclent.  The  greatest  dangers 
to  liberty  lurk  In  Insidious  encroachment  by 
men  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  un- 
derstanding." 

Those  words  hit  the  mark.  Those  "without 
understanding"  Interpret  equal  opportunity 
In  a  narrow,  egalitarian  sense.  They  are 
hypnotized  by  the  game  of  numbers. 

This  is  egalitarian  tsrranny,  not  equal  op- 
portunity. Equal  opp)ortunlty  means  the  right 
to  compete  equally  for  the  rewards  of  excel- 
lence, not  share  In  Its  fruits  regardless  of 
personal  efTort. 

An  equal  opportunity,  based  on  excellence, 
benefits  all.  By  rewarding  excellence,  we 
share  In  the  fruits  of  that  genius.  The 
egalitarians  miss  this  point.  They  woiild 
divide  the  wealth  equally,  overlooking  the 
crucial  fact  that  all  human  progress  through- 
out history  owes  Its  origins  to  the  talented 
and  the  enterprising.  We  must  keep  a  system 
that  allows  us  to  develc^  and  use  the  talents 
and  excellence  of  all,  no  matter  what  their 
origin.  But  if  we  practice  inverse  discrimi- 
nation In  the  name  of  affirmative  action,  we 
may  deprive  the  Country  of  some  of  the  real 
genius  and  talent  we  desperately  need. 

Of  course  we  must  protect  and  help  the 
poor  and  the  most  vulnerable  members  of 
society.  But  If  we  do  not  persevere  In  the 
quest  for  excellence,  then  our  reward  will 
be  a  dearth  of  excellence.  Those  who  have 
escaped  the  gray,  faceless  masses  of  the 
world's  closed  societies  understand  that  fact. 
We,  who  have  perhaps  taken  the  need  for 
quality  for  granted  for  so  long,  seem  now  to 
be  in  danger  of  forgetting  its  Importance. 

Our  Country  was  built  by  people  of  energy, 
daring  and  Ingenuity— the  Edlsons,  the 
Wright  Brothers,  the  Helen  Kellers,  the  Pul- 
tons, the  Carnegles,  the  great  musicians  and 
artists  and  countless  others  brimming  with 
dreams  and  filled  with  the  courage  to  reach 
out  and  realize  those  dreams  whatever  the 
odds. 

Their  kind  of  daring  was  nurtured  In  a 
social  climate  that  rewarded  risk  takers  and 
practical  visionaries.  If  we  now  proceed 
mindlessly  to  change  that  climate  to  one 
favoring  a  faceless  gray  egalltartanism,  we 
will  have  lost  all  that  has  made  America 
great  and  enabled  us  to  help  so  much  of  the 
world. 

The  real  social  agenda  of  America,  stUl 
tmflnlshed,  is  to  discover  and  reward  excel- 
lence wherever  we  find  it — under  a  Black 
skin,  a  white  skin.  In  a  female  or  male,  in  a 
Catholic,  a  Jew,  a  Protestant  or  an  Agnostic. 
That  Is  the  real  purpose  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

If  we  fall  to  see  this  as  our  real  agenda, 
we  risk  delivering  our  destinies  over  to  the 
cold  and  Ufeless  grip  of  a  distant  egalitarian 
government  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  ensure 
an  equally  mediocre  existence  for  everyone, 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  personal  liberty. 

To  avoid  so  mean  a  fate,  we  need  men  and 
women  with  vision.  More  than  that,  we  need 
such  people  to  participate  In  the  political 
process  and  the  workings  of  government. 

For  it  Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  democracy  and 
egalltartanism.  One  must  also  act  on  that 
perception. 

Politics  and  government  Is  and  can  be  an 
honorable  profession.  Or  it  can  be  Just  as 
dirty  a  business  as  we  let  it  become.  How 
honorable  it  is  depends  on  how  many  honor- 
able men  and  women  participate.  The  fewer 
who  do,  the  less  likely  It  Is  that  we  shall 
have  clean  politics  and  effective  government. 
Finally,  permit  me  a  brief  personal  word: 
My  career  of  public  service  has  been  filled 
with  great  satisfactions.  There  have  been 
frustrations  and  difficulties  of  course,  but  I 
can  commend  to  you,  without  reservation, 
the  ultimate  satisfactions  and  Joys  of  public 
service.  No  other  work  offers  the  exciting 
knowledge  that  yo\ir  efforts  may  help  some 
who  need  help  the  most  and  the  equally  Im- 
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portant  belief  that  you  are  helping.  In  how- 
ever small  a  way,  to  keep  America  and  all 
that  It  stands  for  strong  and  free. 

We  need  people  of  energy  and  ability, 
talent  and  enthusiasm  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment— at  the  local  level,  where  democ- 
racy's roots  are  sunk,  and  at  the  top  where 
the  scope  for  action  Is  so  great. 

So  my  message  today  is  a  simple  one,  and 
one  which  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you: 
Get  Involved  In  America,  take  part— don't 
sit  on  the  sidelines  or  watch  from  the  stands. 
Join  In,  and  make  your  voice  heard,  and  we 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  In  the  future— 
Indeed  we  may  all  see  the  hope  and  the 
dreams  of  America  fulfilled  In  our  lifetime. 


July  24,  1975 


MONEY-WASTING   FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  reminded  my 
colleagues  of  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of 
Congress.  Irrational  increases  in  deficit- 
spending  continue  to  push  our  debt  ceil- 
ing to  new  outrageous  levels  which 
burden  the  public  with  inflation  and  offer 
them  no  discernible  benefits. 

To  alleviate  this  intolerable  situation, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  curb  nmaway 
spending  by  preventing  our  Government 
from  injecting  billions  of  dollars  Into 
wasteful  Federal  programs. 

The  following  editorial  entitled  "The 
Federal  Rathole,"  cites  several  examples 
of  such  programs.  The  fact  that  it  ap- 
peared in  my  hometown  newspaper,  The 
San  Marino  Tribune,  the  major  publica- 
tion of  a  community  in  the  heart  of  my 
congressional  district,  is  an  indication 
that  it  is  a  matter  cf  great  local  concern. 

I  submit  this  July  17  editorial  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Federal  Rathole 

One  of  our  Journalism  compatriots,  re- 
porter Donald  Lambro  of  United  Press  In- 
ternational In  Washington,  has  recently 
launched  a  book  (published  by  Arlington 
House  Publishers  In  New  Rochelle,  New 
York),  which  we  hope  will  be  read  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Titled  The  Federal  Rat- 
hole,  the  book  documents  the  fact  that  not 
Just  millions,  but  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
wasted  by  the  Federal  Government  on  proj- 
ects and  programs  which  border  on  the  In- 
sane. Lambro  declares  that  "at  least  1,000 
areas  of  federal  activity  could  be  abandoned 
at  a  saving  of  $25  billion  a  year— and  that's 
only  a  beginning."  Lambro  insists,  and  pro- 
vides convincing  arguments  to  show,  that 
countless  "programs,  agencies,  departments, 
commissions,  boards,  bureaus,  councils  and 
committees"  that  the  nation  cannot  afford 
and  doesn't  need,  could  be  abolished  with- 
out a  trace  and  no  one  would  ever  miss  them. 
The  one  visible  result  would  be  a  huge  In- 
come tax  reduction  for  every  taxpayer  In  the 
nation. 

Among  the  money-wasting  cases  cited: 

$750  paid  by  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Himianlties  for  a  seven  letter 
poem:  "Llghght."  You  paid  for  It. 

$5,000  to  so-called  "novelist"  Erica  Jong 
tor  a  book  (Pear  of  Flying)  which  Is  bo 
filthy  that  no  family-read  newspaper  could 
print  Its  contents.  You  paid  for  that,  too. 

$113,417  spent  to  find  out  that  mothers 
prefer    children's    clothing    that    needs    no 


Ironing.  This  newspaper  woiUd  gladly  have 
provided  that  Information  for  a  real  bargain- 
ing basement  price.  But,  you  paid  top  dollar. 

Mr.  Lambro,  poking  around  In  Foggy  Hot-' 
tom,  found  two  commissions  that  had  been 
set  up  during  World  War  n  to  protect  ui 
from  the  Nazis. 

As  this  editorial  is  being  written,  the  UA 
Congress  Is  debating  passage  of  a  new  "cell- 
ing" on  the  natlouEd  debt  of  $577  billion— 
an  Increase  of  $46  billion.  Lambro  predicts 
that  this  wUl  be  pushed  to  over  $600  billion 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  as  Congress  con- 
tinues to  pour  more  and  more  money  down 
"the  federal  rathole." 

Mr.  Speaker,  As  a  postscript,  the  leg- 
islation discussed  in  this  editorial,  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit,  was  enacted 
June  30,  1975,  as  Public  Law  94-47.  Aa 
you  know,  this  act  increased  the  debt 
limit  to  $577  billion  through  November 
15, 1975. 


BELOVED  PHYSICIAN— 50  YEARS 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
heard  the  true  story  of  how  a  celebrated 
and  beloved  physician  of  some  50  years 
in  my  State  happened  to  choose  medicine 
as  his  career.  It  seems  that  at  age  3  a 
kindly  doctor  treated  young  Earle 
Pronger  for  a  foot  injury.  This  was 
Earle 's  introduction  to  medicine  and 
healing,  and  it  must  have  been  a  pleasant 
one.  He  decided  at  that  moment  that  It 
might  be  nice  to  do  some  "doctoring" 
himself  someday. 

And  how  fortunate  it  was  for  so  many 
people  that  Dr.  Earle  J.  W.  Pronger  stuck 
with  that  plan — fortunate  for  the  people 
of  Blue  Island,  HI.,  and  St.  Francis 
Hospital  and  the  countless  folks  he  has 
healed  and  cared  for  and  with  whom  he 
has  shared  the  generosity  of  his  warm 
and  loving  spirit  through  the  years. 

Now  Dr.  Pronger  has  retired  from  the 
medical  staff  at  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
the  staff  he  joined  in  1925  as  a  general 
surgeon.  He  is  being  honored  this  August 
at  the  St.  Francis  Charity  Invitational 
for  his  fifty  years  of  unselfish  and  dedi- 
cated service  and  for  his  contributions 
to  the  medical  field  and  the  community 
of  Blue  Island. 

During  his  years  with  St.  Francis,  Dr. 
Pronger  served  as  president  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  for  three  terms  spanning  a  5- 
year  period.  He  was  a  co-founder  of  the 
Pronger-Smith  Clinic  in  Blue  Island, 
which  has  evolved  into  a  large,  multi- 
specialty  group  practice. 

Dr.  Pronger  received  his  AB  and  medi- 
cal degree  from  Northwestern  University. 
He  interned  at  Cook  County  Hospital 
and  served  a  12 -year  preceptorship 
under  Dr.  Robert  James  of  Blue  Island. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Illinois  State  Medical  Soci- 
ety and  Chicago  Medical  Association.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Association,  South  Cook  County 
branch. 

Dr.  Pronger  has  had  a  career  that  he 
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can  view  with  justifiable  pride  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  achievements.  I 
luiow  that  during  his  evening  in  August 
much  will  be  said  of  those  achievements 
and  many  words  of  praise  offered,  but 
I  suspect  the  evening  will  still  prove  in- 
adequate in  terms  of  summarizing  50 
years  of  service.  There  is  no  way  to  meas- 
ure the  dimensions  and  the  love  of  all 
those  years  of  work.  So,  Dr.  Pronger,  we 
simply  say  "thank  you"  and  much  good 
fortune  in  the  future  to  a  most  deserv- 
ing gentleman. 


FINDING  HOMES  FOR  OUR  ORPHANS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  all  would  agree  that  our  children  are 
one  of  our  most  precious  commodities — 
they  are  our  promise  for  the  future.  Chil- 
dren who  have  grown  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  respect  and  love  tend 
to  become  the  more  productive  members 
of  our  communities.  But  the  youngsters 
who  have  been  neglected  often  develop 
Into  the  antagonists  of  a  peaceful  society. 
They  become  criminals  or  addicts  at  a 
much  more  frequent  rate  than  most  of  us 
would  care  to  admit. 

One  way  to  approach  this  problem  Is 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  these  chil- 
dren. Currently  there  are  over  120,000 
children  in  this  country  who  are  waiting 
to  be  adopted.  Unfortimately  these 
youngsters  often  have  more  going  against 
them  than  the  lack  of  parents  or  love.  A 
substantial  number  of  these  children  are 
handicapped,  or  members  of  a  minority 
or  mixed  race,  or  otherwise  hard  to  place 
in  adoptive  homes. 

It  is  true  that  parents  who  choose  to 
adopt  hard-to-place  children  can  receive 
subsidies  from  their  respective  States. 
My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  provides  only 
maintenance  payments,  while  other 
States  provide  maintenance  pajTnents, 
adoption  fees,  medical,  surgical,  and  re- 
lated expenses. 

Yet,  no  matter  how  one  approaches  It, 
adopting  a  child  is  still  a  very  expensive 
proposition.  That  Is  why  I  am  sponsoring 
legislation  that  would  encourage  adoption 
by  allowing  tax  deductions  for  the  cost 
Incurred  In  the  process  of  adopting  a 
child. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  permit  any 
person  legally  adopting  a  child  to  deduct 
social  or  adoption  fees,  court  costs,  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees,  and  amounts  paid 
for  the  medical  care  of  the  child  and  its 
natural  mother  in  connection  with  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  maximum  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  this  bill  would  be  $2,000, 
or  $1,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  tax  return.  This 
legislation  would  equalize  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  natural  and  adoptive  parents. 
Presently,  natural  parents  can  deduct  the 
medical  expenses  Incurred  In  having  a 
child  which  are  not  covered  by  health 
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Insurance.  I  believe  that  a  person  Inter- 
ested in  adopting  a  child  should  have 
comparable  Incentives. 

Superficially,  this  type  of  tax  deduc- 
tion would  seem  like  an  additional  public 
expense.  However,  when  one  examines 
the  value  to  the  Nation  in  both  social  and 
monetary  savings,  exactly  the  opposite  is 
true.  On  a  social  level,  who  can  assess 
the  crime  that  would  not  be  committed  or 
the  value  of  another  productive  human 
life?  The  monetary  savings  are  more  evi- 
dent. The  division  of  vulnerable  chil- 
dren— the  children's  bureau — estimates 
that  the  average  cost  of  caring  for  a  child 
In  a  residential  Institution  is  between  $20 
and  $30  per  day,  or  between  $7,000  to 
$10,000  per  year.  This  means  that  the 
total  cost  of  not  adopting  a  3 -year-old 
child  would  be  over  $131,000  by  the  time 
the  child  reached  age  21. 

We  all  want  our  children  to  be  bom 
healthy,  grow  up  healthy  and  have  par- 
ents who  want  them  and  can  love  them. 
Why  not  give  these  parents  a  bit  of  finan- 
cial support  for  the  contribution  they  are 
making  to  society  on  our  behalf?  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation: 
it  provides  a  monetary  savings  in  the 
long  run  to  be  sure,  but  the  savings  in 
terms  of  human  potential  cannot  even  be 
measured. 


AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERA- 
TION EXPRESSING  STRONG  OPPO- 
SITION TO  H.R.  5900 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day received  a  letter  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  expressing  their 
strong  opposition  to  H.R.  5900,  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill.  At  the  request 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  I  am  Inserting  a 
letter  In  the  Record: 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

July  24. 1975. 
Re:  H.R.  5900 — Common  Situs  Picketing 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
V£.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rhodes:  On  behalf  of 
more  than  2,300,000  Farm  Bureau  member 
families  in  forty-nine  states  and  Puerto  Rico, 
we  want  to  register  our  strong  opposition  to 
H.R.  5900,  known  as  the  Common  Situs  Pick- 
eting BlU. 

This  Is  not  a  bill  affecting  only  the  con- 
struction Industry.  It  Is  a  bill  of  Interest  and 
concern  to  farmers  and  to  every  American 
who  Is  concerned  about  Inflation,  the  exces- 
sive economic  power  of  labor  unions  that  al- 
ready exists,  and  the  need  to  preserve  some 
semblance  of  a  balance  of  power  between 
employers  and  employees. 

This  bill  would  Increase  the  cost  of  all  con- 
struction; give  unions  more  power  to  work 
their  will,  regardless  of  the  public  Interest; 
and  add  to  the  fires  of  Inflation.  It  Is  special 
interest  legislation  to  harm  the  many  to  give 
benefits  to  the  few. 

We  urge  that  this  bill  be  defeated. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Datt, 
Director,  Congressional  Relations. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF   MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Bicentennial,  I  am  struck  by 
the  parallels  between  our  Nation  today 
and  our  Nation  during  its  Centennial, 
100  years  ago.  Then,  as  now,  our  coim- 
try  was  recovering  from  a  long  and  bit- 
ter war,  a  decade  of  social  and  political 
turbulence,  and  disclosures  of  corruption 
in  Government.  However,  the  Centennial 
was  hardly  a  gloomy,  self-deprecating 
period.  On  the  contrary,  our  Nation  cele- 
brated its  100th  birthday  with  a  re- 
vitalization  and  a  sudden  consciousness 
of  its  own  history. 

Recently,  an  article  by  Carey  McWil- 
liams  in  Nation  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. This  article  remembers  our  Centen- 
nial and  expresses  the  hope  that  our  Na- 
tion's 200th  birthday  will  also  be  a  time 
for  introspection  among  Americans,  a 
time  to  assess  our  achievements  of  the 
last  100  years  and  to  reevaluate  our  his- 
tory as  we  enter  into  a  new  era.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  Inserting 
this  article  Into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

THOUGHTS     ON     THE     BICENTENNIAL 

(By  Carey  McWllUams) 
Observance  of  the  Bicentennial  began  of- 
ficially— by  act  of  Congress — on  February  24 
and  wUl  extend  through  December  31,  1976; 
Indeed  the  period  may  be  further  extended 
to  1989  to  correspond  with  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution,  if  legislation 
Introduced  by  Sen.  Charles  Mathlas  la 
adopted.  Make  no  mistake,  the  Bicentennial 
Is  .going  to  be  a  super-spectacular;  it  will 
gather  momentum  rapidly  throughout  the 
year  and  the  bands  and  fireworks  and  oratory 
of  1976  will  exert  an  Important  If  Impondar- 
able  Infiuence  on  the  Presidential  election. 

Prospects  for  the  Bicentennial  have  gone 
from  bright  to  dim  to  brilliant.  The  mood 
was  euphoric  when  the  Initial  plans  wer» 
discussed  in  1966.  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun. 
for  example,  casually  suggested  that  we  might 
want  to  send  the  President  to  a  space  sta- 
tion where.  In  living  color,  on  prime  time, 
he  could  address  the  universe.  Instead  we 
sent  the  last  elected  President  packing  to 
San  Clemente  and  at  that  he  was  lucky.  But 
even  before  Watergate,  plans  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial had  come  a  cropfjer  through  favorit- 
ism. Incompetence,  mismanagement  and 
every  Imaginable  error.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  was  abolished 
and  its  successor  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 
got  off  to  a  weak  start  with  an  Inadequate 
budget.  Indeed  for  a  time  It  seemed  as  though 
the  Bicentennial  might  have  to  be  called  off 
because  of  ineptitude,  lack  of  Interest  and 
the  darkening  Washington  scene.  But  aa 
we  sank  deeper  into  the  mire  of  Watergate 
and  related  scandals,  interest  in  the  Bicen- 
tennial paradoxically  brightened.  Now  It  Is 
clear  that  we  are  In  for  a  festival  of  na- 
tional self -congratulation  of  a  kind  that  no 
living  American  has  seen  before  and  that 
the  country  will  not  see  again  for  another 
century — if  ever. 

Madison  Avenue  Is  afire  with  enthusiasm. 
Vast  sums  have  been  committed  to  an  as- 
tonishing  variety   of   projects,    promotions. 
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campaigns  and  programs.  Radio  and  TV  time 
has  been  purchased,  along  with  newspai>er 
and  magazine  space.  Designers  and  artists 
are  at  work.  "Anything  you  can  Imagine  In 
a  nightmare  that  Idiots  would  do  to  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial  Is  being  thought  of," 
writes  Allstalr  Cooke.  Huge  long-term  ad- 
vertising campaigns  have  been  sponsored. 
Eastman  Kodak,  for  example,  has  projected 
an  eighteen-month  "America"  campaign.  In- 
terstate Brands  of  Kansas  City  will  soon 
"go  national"  with  Dolly  Madison  stars-and- 
Btrlpes  cupcakes.  Advertising  Age  of  March 
3rd  listed  nearly  a  page  of  such  red-whlte- 
and-blue  promotions.  As  a  rebel  group,  the 
People's  Bicentennial  Commission,  pointed 
out,  the  aimlversary  will  be  seized  as  "a 
great  excuse  to  mi=h  "plrlt  of  America  Chev- 
rolets  and  John  Hancock  Insurance  policies." 

And  as  might  be  expected,  government 
at  all  levels  has  now  been  caught  up  In  the 
ferment  of  activity.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice will  spend  $100  million  (over  four  years) 
for  Improvements  to  twenty-three  Bicenten- 
nial park  areas.  The  Labor  Department  Is 
bringing  out  a  $75,000  "profusely  Illustrated" 
brochure  on  the  history  of  that  forgotten 
man,  the  American  worker.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  will  spend  $11  million  on  thirteen 
major  exhibitions.  And  so  It  goes.  With  the 
airlines  offering  special  reduced  rates,  the 
Bicentennial  Is  expected  to  attract  30  mil- 
lion international  visitors.  Local  communi- 
ties such  as  Concord,  Mass.  are  aghast  at  the 
thought  of  the  commotion  to  come;  one 
headline  reads  ."Concord  Call:  'The  Tourists 
Are  Coming.' "  Hotels  in  Washington,  DC. 
expect  a  30  per  cent  Increase  In  bookings 
throughout  the  eighteen-month  period.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  quotes  one  oflSclal  as 
Baying  of  Philadelphia:  "There  will  be  a 
twenty-four-hour  wait  to  see  the  Liberty 
Bell."  The  fact  that  observances  will  be  de- 
centralized, with  each  community  at  liberty 
to  celebrate  In  Its  own  way,  has  given  the 
Bicentennial  a  genuine  grass-roots  quality. 
In  part  because  of  the  work  of  the  People's 
Bicentennial  Commission  (see  article  by 
Robert  Karen,  The  Nation,  June  29,  1974). 
"Across  the  United  States,"  writes  Margot 
Hornblower  in  The  Washington  Post,  "In  big 
cities  and  small  towns,  people  are  writing 
books,  mounting  exhibits,  restoring  houses, 
re-enacting  battles,  organizing  conferences, 
planting  trees,  setting  up  child-care  centers 
and  planning  festivals  and  fireworks,  all  In 
honor  of  the  nation's  200th  anniversary  In 
1076."  Distasteful,  vulgu  and  crassly  com- 
mercial as  much  of  this  hoopla  will  be,  an 
awesome  significance  attaches  to  the  tidal 
wave  of  national  emotion  that  will  be  loosed, 
whether  for  good  or  evil  or  both.  The  mind 
boggles  at  the  volume  of  rhetoric  that  will 
be  spouted  on  patriotic  themes  between  now 
and  December  31,  1976.  We  wUl  be  fortunate 
if  we  survive  what  Madison  Avenue  has  In 
store  for  us.  All  the  same,  profound  national 
emotions  will  be  stirred  which  will  have 
short-  and  long-term  consequences  of  major 
significance.  If  we  cannot  anticipate  these 
consequences — and  we  cannot — we  should 
be  able  to  draw  on  past  experience  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  extraordinary  binge  now 
getting  underway. 

By  chance,  or  the  workings  of  some  mys- 
terious providence,  the  Bicentennial,  like  the 
Centennial,  will  occur  at  a  major  turning 
point  In  our  history.  The  year  1876  was  a 
critical  one  and  1976  promises  to  be  another, 
In  much  the  same  sense  and  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons.  The  parallels  can  be  quickly 
traced.  A  backward  glance  at  the  Centennial 
prompts  the  thought  that  there  Is  nothing 
like  a  wretched  backdrop  to  stimulate  Inter- 
est In  a  national  celebration;  the  worse  the 
times,  the  greater  the  need  for  diversion 
and  self-congratulation. 

If  1876  did  not  mark  the  end.  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  land  frontier  of 
the  early  Republic.  A  new  Industrial  frontier 
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was  emerging,  but  neither  the  promise  nor 
the  problems  of  industrialism  could  be  fully 
sensed  at  the  time.  "The  challenge,"  as  Duane 
S.  Elgin  writes  In  a  recent  Stanford  Research 
Institute  study,  "became  mastery  of  the 
environment  we  had  usurped  In  pursuit  of 
material  affluence" — with  consequences  we 
have  only  now  begun  to  assess.  "Today," 
writes  Elgin,  "as  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment increases  and  we  realize  the  limits  of 
world  resources,  we  are  witnessing — sym- 
bolically at  least — the  closing  of  this  second 
great  frontier."  Ahead  lies  a  new  post-indus- 
trial frontier  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
name,  and  the  contours  of  which  we  can  see 
no  more  clearly  than  another  generation 
could  sense  what  the  Industrial  frontier 
would  bring.  But  If  we  cannot  see  what  lies 
ahead  we  can  ponder  the  general  significance 
of  the  national  experience  from  1876  to  1976. 
This  reassessment  should  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  Bicentennial  exercise. 

On  March  10,  1876,  the  first  InteUlglble 
words — the  voice  was  that  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell — were  transmitted  by  telephone, 
but  Americans  of  that  Centennial  year  were 
not  much  Impressed  by  the  new  gadget  and 
certainly  did  not  foresee  what  It  implied 
in  the  way  of  social  changes  and  Industrial 
expansion.  (In  1974,  AT&T  reported  $73  bil- 
lion in  assets  in  Its  annual  report  to  stock- 
holders.) The  locomotive,  not  the  telephone, 
was  the  symbol  of  the  new  Industrial  frontier. 
Railroads  drew  the  map  of  the  new  urban 
age.  Subsidized  by  government  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  railroad  construction  assumed  fan- 
tastic proportions  and  was  one  of  the  factors 
that  precipitated  the  depression  of  1873,  from 
the  effects  of  which  the  nation  had  by  no 
means  fully  recovered  by  1876.  The  great 
railroad  boom  played  hob  with  a  well-or- 
ganized and  efficient  system  of  barge  trans- 
portation on  rivers  and  canals  and  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  the  superb  mari- 
time shipping  Industry  of  an  earlier  period. 
Railroad  accidents  were  frequent — they 
nagged  the  popular  Imagination  as  auto  ac- 
cidents do  today — as  were  fires  caused  by 
eparks  from  locomotives.  The  nationwide 
railroad  strike  of  1877 — a  major  historical 
event  the  full  significance  of  which  is  still 
not  widely  sensed — marked,  one  might  say, 
the  birth  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
Trade  union  members  numbered  perhaps  no 
more  than  50,000  in  1876.  The  shock  of  the 
strike  and  its  Implications  broke  old  pat- 
terns of  thought  and  expectation.  "The  youth 
of  the  American  Republic  is  over,"  moaned 
Ooldwln  Smith,  "maturity  with  Its  burdens. 
Its  difficulties,  and  Its  anxieties  has  come." 
Substitute  the  automobile  and  the  truck  and 
the  national  highway  system  as  symbols  for 
the  locomotive  and  the  parallel  Is  striking, 
if  not  exact. 

In  a  sense,  1876  was  the  beginning  of  a 
postwar  period;  the  nation  was  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  long  moral  sickness  of  the 
Olvll  War.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  a  decade  of  domestic  social  and  politi- 
cal turbulence.  In  much  the  same  way,  1976 
should  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
more  than  a  decade  of  bitter  division  and 
controversy  arising  out  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. As  then,  so  now  the  nation  Is  bur- 
dened with  a  sense  of  unacknowledged  guilt 
for  thousands  of  American  casualties  in  a 
war  that  foresight,  conscience  and  states- 
manship might  have  avoided. 

The  year  1876  opened  with  the  first  of  a 
jrear-long  series  of  disclosures  of  therefore 
unprecedented  corruption  In  Washington.  In 
the  view  of  Henry  Adams  the  corruption  of 
the  Grant  administration  "outraged  every 
rule  of  ordinary  decency."  Grant's  farewell 
address  of  December  5,  1876,  was  an  abject 
apology,  like  that  of  another  President,  In 
which  be  said  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
"errors  of  Judgment,  not  Intent."  The  year 
had  opened  with  high  hopes  but  scandalous 
disclosures  came  thick  and  fast,  casting  a 
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cloud  over  the  Centennial  celebration.  That 
did  not,  however,  dim  the  enthusiasm  ulti- 
mately engendered.  .  .  .  Reflecting  on  the 
Impact  of  the  Centennial,  WUllam  Pelrce 
Randel  writes:  "If  the  high  hopes  and  con- 
fidence with  which  the  year  opened  spell  a 
kind  of  national  Innocence,  their  dispersal, 
under  the  hammer-blows  of  scandal,  may 
mark  the  end  of  Innocence,  or  at  least,  of  a 
particular  kind  of  innocence,  the  Centennial 
variety."  Perhaps.  In  an  afterword  to  his  his- 
tory which  was  published  in  1969,  Mr.  Randel 
wrote:  "With  the  second  centennial  Just 
ahead,  we  may  expect  that  the  nation  will 
pause  again  to  take  stock,  and  we  may  won- 
der how  It  will  seem,  these  few  years  from 
now,  not  to  a  Centennial  but  to  a  Bicenten- 
nial America.  Will  there  be  new  abuses  of 
power,  and  will  the  people  be  divided?  Will 
there  be  a  Southern  Question?  Will  the  arts 
be  more  Integral  a  part  of  our  living,  religion 
a  vital  force  for  good,  and  education  still  in 
flux?  Will  we  all  seek  the  decent  opinion  of 
mankind?  The  author  Is  haunted  by  the 
words  of  T.  H.  Huxley,  one  day  in  Baltimore 
(he  spoke  at  Johns  Hopkins  In  1876]  and 
especially  by  the  phrase  which  said  that  our 
sole  safeguard  'Is  the  moral  worth  and  intel- 
lectual clearness  of  the  individual  citizen.' 
May  this  never  sound  archaic  I" 

If  the  generation  of  Americans  of  1876  was 
for  the  first  time  convinced  by  the  Centen- 
nial that  this  country  had  a  history,  perh^w 
the  generation  of  the  Bicentennial  will  want 
to  assess  the  meaning  of  the  American 
achievement  in  the  century  that  has  since 
Intervened.  The  importance  of  centennial 
observances — the  reason  they  capture  the  na- 
tional Imagination — is  that  they  provide  a 
rare  chance  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
entire  nation  on  questions  that  should  be, 
but  are  not,  the  subject  of  constant  ongoing 
national  debate.  Obviously  we  have  a  lot  to 
discuss,  in  these  terms,  between  now  and 
December  31,  1976,  but  we  also  have  ample 
time  to  do  It.  Is  what  we  have  achieved  In 
the  last  century  the  measure  of  our  sense 
of  wonder?  Is  It  what  we  set  out  to  achieve? 
Is  this  what  we  had  In  mind  when  we  once 
spoke  of  the  American  Dream?  Just  what 
have  we  been  doing  to  earn  the  decent  opin- 
ion of  mankind  since  we  discovered  In  1876 
that  we  had  a  history? 

WeU,  we  have  landed  men  on  the  moon 
six  times  In  five  years;  fiown  a  photographic 
mission  In  orbit  around  Mars  for  the  first 
time,  reached  the  smallest  planet  (Mercury) 
and  the  largest  planet  (Jupiter)  In  the  solar 
system.  Let  that  symbolize  our  remarkable 
industrial,  scientific,  technological  achieve- 
ments. For  these  achievements  we  have  paid 
a  higher  price  than  we  may  realize  but  one 
that  need  not  be  Itemized  here.  We  have, 
since  1876,  fought  five  wars,  beginning  with 
the  Spanish-American  War  which  launched 
us  on  our  Imperialist  course  with  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  and  the  colonization  of 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines;  more 
recently  we  have  staked  out  a  position  In 
Micronesia,  the  Marianas  being  our  latest 
acquisition.  We  have  spent  uncounted  bil- 
lions to  fulfill  our  self -designated  role  as  the 
world's  policeman.  Yet  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  we  are  still  mired  down  In  a  cold 
war,  committed  to  a  $90-bllllon  defense 
budget,  with  no  end  In  sight  and  with  a 
tarnished  national  Image  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  economy  Is  grossly  distorted, 
welfare  capitalism  Is  faced  with  a  major 
crisis,  and  yet,  with  perhaps  9  or  10  per  cent 
unemployment  and  a  high  rate  of  Infiatlon, 
we  have  reached  out  to  establish  military 
bases  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Obviously,  we  have  much  to  discuss  if 
we  are  to  take  advantage  of  this  unique  op- 
portunity to  assess  the  history  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  Such  a  discussion  would  not 
be  academic.  As  E.  R.  Carr  recently  reminded 
us:  "History  Is  past  political  and  politics 
present  history."  It  Is  hard  to  believe,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  Bicentennial  ballyhoo,  though 
Incessant  and  deafening,  can  prevent  us  (or 
gome  of  us)  from  conducting  a  dialogue  on 
American  history  1876-1976  which  must 
necessarily  have  an  impact  on  next  year's 
election.  "As  we  move  toward  our  Centen- 
nial-Bicentennial year,"  Colorado's  Gov. 
Richard  D.  Lamm  said  recently,  "let  us  re- 
examine what  It  means  to  be  Americans.  The 
value  of  being  an  American  Is  not  measured 
by  having  two  cars  In  every  garage  and  a 
color  television  set.  Our  progress  as  a  people 
cannot  be  measured  by  garliage  compactors, 
B-1  bombers  and  plastic  flowers.  It  Is  meas- 
ured by  our  continued  right  to  live  and  work 
In  equality  and  freedom,  being  Judged  only 
on  our  ability.  C\xx  country  Is  great  not  be- 
cause we  have  great  leaders  but  because  we 
have  a  great  people,  people  who  overcame  ad- 
versity, poverty,  prejudice  and  handicaps  of 
all  kinds.  We  will  solve  today's  problems  only 
if  we  meld  the  best  Ideas  from  our  diverse 
communities  Into  the  solutions  we  attempt. 
We  need  the  support,  the  Ideas  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  everyone." 

But  we  also  need  to  re-examine  our  history 
BS  a  people  at  a  deeper  and  more  significant 
level.  "With  a  neatness  history  seldom  of- 
fers," writes  John  E.  Sawyer,  the  economic 
historian  (The  New  York  Times,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1974),  "the  era  now  ending  can  be 
said  to  have  begun  five  centuries  ago  with 
the  great  geographical  explorations  that 
opened  the  way  to  the  outpouring  of  ener- 
gies. Ideas  and  Institutions  of  Western  Eu- 
rope." When  American  history  Is  viewed  as 
part  of  this  process  and  not  as  a  separate 
miraculous  episode.  It  takes  on  aspects  and 
dimensions  and  meanings  that  the  history 
text  of  the  last  generation  did  not  stress. 
We  need  to  realize  that  this  long  span  of 
history  has  come  to  a  fundamental  turning 
point  or,  as  Maurice  Strong,  the  Canadian 
executive  director  of  the  V21.  environment 
program,  said  recently,  "a  crunch  point." 
Seen  in  this  perspective  we  should  be  able 
to  attain  a  more  realistic  view  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  history  and  our  politics.  It  would 
help  us  to  see  more  clearly  where  we  stand. 
It  might  enable  us  to  disenthrall  our  his- 
torical Imagination;  it  should  help  us 
through  the  painful  process  of  waking  up 
from  the  American  bad  dream  ("Waking 
from  the  American  Dream"  by  George  P. 
Elliott,  Ttie  Nation,  November  16,  1974) .  It 
should  enable  us  also  to  understand  Scott 
Fitzgerald's  warning  about  "the  green  light, 
the  orgiastic  future,  that  year  by  year  recedes 
before  us."  At  their  best,  our  better  poets 
have  always  known  that  while  there  was 
much  to  celebrate  about  the  American  ex- 
perience It  had  a  darker  side,  for  the  Indi- 
vidual and  for  society.  "At  the  same  time 
that  we  have  seized  and  occupied  our  conti- 
nent," writes  Robert  Penn  Warren  (The  New 
York  Review  of  Books,  March  30,  1975),  "our 
poets  have  explored  the  crisis  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  grappling  with  Its  destiny.  They 
have  faced,  sometimes  unconsciously,  the 
tragic  ambiguity  of  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  we  had  promised  to  create 
had  often  been  the  victim  of  our  astonish- 
ing objective  success,  and  that,  in  our  suc- 
cess, we  have  put  at  pawn  the  very  essence 
of  the  nation  we  had  promised  to  create — 
that  essence  being  the  concept  of  the  free 
man,  the  responsible  self." 

If  1876  convinced  us  that  we  had  a  his- 
tory, perhaps  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
Bicentennial  obsen'ances  will  establish  the 
need  to  re-evaluate  that  history,  particularly 
for  the  period  from  1876  to  1976,  and  the 
politics  it  has  spawned. 

(Note.— Highly  recommended  as  sources: 
Centennial:  American  Life  in  1876  by  Wil- 
liam Peirce  Randel,  1969,  Chilton  Book  Co., 
and  1876:  Year  of  Violence  by  Robert  V. 
Bruce,  The  Bobbs-Merrlll  Co.,  1959 — a  vol- 
ume that  should  be  reissued  if  It  Is  out  of 
print.) 
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CLINICAL  RESEARCH  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  SQUEEZED  OUT  BY  OVER- 
ZEALOUS  FOREIGN  MILITARY 
EXPENDITURES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  important  is- 
sue in  connection  with  our  discussion  of 
health  care  and  our  need  for  a  balanced 
approach  for  the  future. 

An  unfortunate  and  ironic  conse- 
quence of  our  current  health  care  crisis 
is  the  deemphasis  of  the  importance  of 
hivestigative  research  and  saving  lives 
vis-a-vis  military  expenditures  and  ex- 
travagance. We  have  for  too  long  avoided 
facing  the  issue  of  develoning  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  insurance  plan 
and  an  adequate  health  care  delivery 
system.  We  must  improve  our  delivery 
systems,  work  to  end  maldistribution  of 
health  care,  and  insure  that  adequate 
medical  care  is  available  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  we  must  do  so  without  en- 
dangering a  vital  aspect  of  our  health 
care  resources:  Clinical  Investigation. 

A  most  prestigious  constituent  of  mine. 
Dr.  Dean  T.  Mason,  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  physiology,  and  chief  of  the 
cardiovascular  medicine  section  of  the 
department  of  internal  medicine  at  the 
University  of  California,  Davis  School  of 
Medicine,  has  recently  outlined  this 
problem  in  an  article  in  the  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  share  his  views  with  my  col- 
lea^rues.  His  essay  follows: 
The  Pekennial  Challenge  to  Modern 
Clinicai,  Investigation 
(By  Dean  T.  Mason,  MD,  Davis,  Calif.) 
At  this  time  during  our  annual  meeting, 
it  is  expected  that  the  president  of  this  so- 
ciety should  deliver  a  concise  address  of  in- 
finite wisdom  taking  Into  account  all  that  Is 
Important  In  the  pursuit  of  clinical  investi- 
gation. Further,  it  is  usually  anticipated 
that — to  be  In  tune  with  the  contemporary 
Interface  between  the  academic  world  and 
society — the  presidential  address  will  focus 
on  some  issue  of  high  significance  relating 
to  public  policy  to  clinical  science.  In  con- 
sidering the  multiplicity  of  timely  subjects 
which  I  might  discuss,  it  struck  me  that  the 
principal  problems  facing  the  performance  of 
clinical  investigation  today  are,  perhaps  In 
disguise,  the  same  perplexities  that  have  al- 
ways been  cause  for  concern  to  all  of  us  who 
have  devoted  a  major  portion  of  our  profes- 
sional lives  to  medical  research  and  educa- 
tion, and  who  wish  to  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  What  I  have  In  mind  Is  our  con- 
cern for  the  proper  balance  between  the 
three  cardinal  factors  of  ethics  and  resources 
and  priorities  on  one  hand,  and  scientific 
progress  on  the  other.  This  I  would  term 
the  perennial  challenge  to  the  clinical  Inves- 
tigator. The  Important  subject  of  ethics  In 
clinical  research  has  been  well  expounded 
upon  by  others;  my  remarks  wlU  be  directed 
more  to  the  problems  of  resovirces  and  pri- 
orities In  medical  science. 

While  no  serious  doubt  exists,  even  at  this 
time,  that  the  development  of  new  knowl- 
edge through  biomedical  research  Is  essential 
for  advancing  the  health  of  the  American 
people,  there  is  growing  apprehension  In  the 
academic  community  regarding  the  size  and 
direction  of  support  allotted  for  the  conduct 
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of  research.  A  genuine  anxiety  exists  among 
many  Investigators  that  we  may  be  living  on 
borrowed  time.  Niunerous  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  development  and 
delivery  of  medical  knowledge:  How  should 
priorities  be  set  for  research  programs?  What 
should  be  the  appropriate  relation  between 
Investigation  and  health  service  needs?  What 
is  the  proper  balance  between  basic  and 
clinical  research?  To  what  extent  should  In- 
vestigation be  targeted,  as  opposed  to  inves- 
tigator-initiated? What  should  be  the  degree 
of  support  for  the  development  of  research 
manpower?  And  what  role  does  research  play 
In  the  education  of  the  health  professions? 
At  an  extreme,  there  Is  a  segment  of  society 
which  advocates  that  the  whole  of  our  medi- 
cal resources  and  energies  be  centered  on 
correcting  the  unfilled  health  delivery  needs 
of  the  nation  and  there  are  those  who,  be- 
cause of  infiatlonary  costs,  demand  fiscal 
Ischemia  solely  for  economy's  sake  by  cur- 
tailing government  spending  in  activities  of 
least  political  significance.  To  say  the  least 
the  climate  for  the  stable  long-range  support 
of  medical  science  and  education  as  we  have 
known  It  in  the  past  will  clearly  not  be  a 
part  of  the  future.  The  ready  availability  of 
federal  health  dollars  which  fiowered  the 
monumental  medical  advances  in  the  20-year 
golden  era  of  biomedical  research  following 
the  Second  World  War  has  now  been  history 
for  a  full  decade. 

The  complex  and  uncertain  position  of  the 
support  of  medical  science  today  Is,  of  course 
principally  the  result  of  a  national  desire  for 
adaptations  In  our  health  system  with  public 
debate  In  recent  years  focused  on  revision  of 
the  balance  between  health  care  necessities 
and  the  development  of  new  knowledge  the 
need  for  greater  physician  and  related  health 
care  manpower,  the  reorganization  of  the 
health  care  delivery  mechanism  itself,  and  a 
means  for  assuring  high  quality  health  care 
provided  at  a  controlled  cost.  These  fiuctua- 
tlons  In  national  health  priorities  have  led 
to  recent  federal  legislation  establishing  re- 
gional Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations (PSROS) ,  local  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations  (HMOS)  emphasizing  prev«». 
tlon  of  Illness,  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ice Systems  Act  and  the  major  new  Health 
Manpower  Bill  currently  before  Congress. 
The  Health  Manpower  BUI  would  provide  for 
nearly  half  of  the  total  budgets  of  this  na- 
tion's medical  schools  in  exchange  for  sub- 
stantial government  Involvement  In  enlarge- 
ment of  student  enrollment,  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  graduates  toward  health  scarcity 
areas  and  curtailment  of  cerUln  specialty 
training  programs  In  favor  of  Increased  pri- 
mary care  residencies.  Also,  a  principal  as- 
sumption underlying  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare's  Forward 
Plan  for  Health  is  that  a  form  of  national 
health  Insurance  will  be  fully  operative 
within  the  next  five  years.  This  augmenta- 
tion of  health  care  delivery  programs  con- 
tains some  featiu-es  which  should  substan- 
tially improve  the  health  of  our  citizens,  and 
I  think  that  most  of  us  in  academic  medi- 
cine would  view  certain  of  these  measures  as 
being  salutary  developments.  Of  grave  con- 
cern to  us,  however,  has  been  the  unfortu- 
nate side  effects  of  this  recasting  of  the 
health  Industry  of  dangerously  lowering  the 
priorities  and  resources  for  biomedical  re- 
search and  neglecting  the  support  of  health 
research  traineeships. 

It  does  not  require  emphasizing  to  this 
audience  that  our  health  care  svstem  will 
become  desperately  crippled  If  biomedical 
research  Is  allowed  to  wither,  and  a  proper 
balance  must  be  regained  between  patient 
care  and  Investigation.  Obviously,  all  of  the 
health  care  that  there  Is  to  deliver  really 
represents  the  total  evolution  of  medical 
knowledge  resulting  from  critical  analysis, 
both  clinical  and  laboratory,  through  the 
ages.  The  number  of  clinical  diseases  that 
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we   can   neither   prevent   nor   cure    Is   still  otber  factors,  It  was  Judged  that  approxl- 


enonnous,  and  It  Is  clear  that  no  Important 
Uxroads  will  be  made  without  a  return  to  a 
steady,  purposeXul  expansion  of  basic  and 
clinical  research.  Although  there  are  claims 
to  the  contrary.  In  my  opinion  the  gap  Is  no 
longer  between  clinically  useful  knowledge 
and  what  is  available  to  the  public.  Also,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  are  ob- 
sessed with  economics,  research  can  play  a 
vital  role  In  Improving  the  efficiency  and 
^Imlnig^iinB  the  splraling  costs  of  the  health 
care  Industry  by  developing  Improved  therapy 
and  preventive  measures  for  presently  un- 
manageable and  Incapacitating  diseases.  In 
addition,  It  is  safe  to  say  that  medical  teach- 
ing Is  best  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of 
scientific  inquiry  In  order  to  translate  the 
scholarly  process  of  problem  solving  to  pa- 
tient care,  so  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
remains  a  learned  profession  rather  than  a 
skilled  trade.  The  practical  benefits  of  the 
education  of  physicians  being  based  on  a  firm 
understanding  of  scientific  principles  are 
numerous.  One  example  that  comes  im- 
mediately to  my  mind,  relative  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  cardiovascular  medicine,  Is  the 
recent  clinical  application  of  a  new  dimen- 
sion In  the  treatment  of  refractory  heart 
failure.  This  Is  the  use  of  peripheral  vasodi- 
lator agents  for  the  relief  of  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, elevation  of  cardiac  output  and  re- 
duction of  myocardial  ischemia.  It  became 
recognized  as  a  rational,  innovative  thera- 
peutic approach  based  entirely  on  an  im- 
proved understanding  of  the  physiologic  fac- 
tors regulating  ventricular  function. 

How  can  we,  the  clinical  academic  com- 
munity devoted  to  research  Into  the  course 
and  treatment  of  human  illness,  make  our- 
selves heard  in  a  meaningful  manner  to  ef- 
fect a  sUble  national  policy  regarding  bio- 
medical research?  The  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges  (AAMC)  has  emerged 
as  a  much  needed  and  effective  spokesman  in 
Washington  for  medical  research  and  edu- 
cation. Additional  approaches  are  necessary, 
however,  and  they  demand  the  best  efforts  of 
each  of  us.  Probably  our  most  important 
obligation  Is  to  Improve  our  communication 
with  the  public  who,  after  all,  finance  med- 
ical research.  They  have  a  right  and  need  to 
know  about  our  work,  knowledge,  problems 
and  opportunities  for  progress  as  these  relate 
to  the  betterment  of  society.  We  need  to 
make  medicine  less  of  a  mystery  and  Im- 
prove the  art  of  talking  about  science  with 
the  press  and  news  media. 

1  would  like  to  conclude  by  bringing  to 
your  attention  four  recent  undertakings  in 
improving  the  state  of  scientific  affairs  In 
cardiovascular  medicine.  They  were  carried 
out  by  the  professional  subspecialty  society 
vrtth  which  I  identify,  and  might  well  serve 
as  useful  endeavors  for  many  of  the  other 
subspeclalltles  within  internal  medicine — as 
well  as  the  broad-based  discipline  of  Inter- 
nal medicine  Itself.  Concerning  the  first  ac- 
tivity, the  American  College  of  Cardiology 
(ACC)  recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  sup- 
ported manpower  study  of  cardiologists  to 
define  their  current  professional  roles,  to 
determine  training  objectives,  to  consider 
present  and  future  manpower  needs  and  to 
determine  postgraduate  educational  require- 
ments. Approximately  11,000  cardiologists 
were  Identified  In  active  practice  In  the 
United  States,  resulting  In  a  ratio  of  five  such 
physicians  per  100,000  pcptUatlon.  Fifty  per- 
cent are  certified  in  internal  medicine  while 
only  10  percent  have  taken  cardiovascular 
boards.  Foxir  general  activity  profiles  of 
cardiologists  were  Identified :  nonlnstltutlon- 
al  Intemlst-cardlologlsts,  constituting  a 
third  of  the  total;  nonlnstltutlonal  clinical 
cardiologists,  making  up  half  of  the  man- 
power; Institutional  cardiac  specialists,  who 
largely  constitute  the  remaining  one  sixth, 
and  Institutional  academic  cardiologists.  On 
the  basis  of  the  high  prevalence  of  cardio- 
vascular   disease,    population    growth    and 


laately  5,000  additional  cardiologists  would 
be  necessary  by  1976  to  obtain  a  needed  six 
per  100,000  cardlologlst-to-populatlon  ratio. 
In  addition,  this  study  defined  the  appro- 
priate component  needs  of  cardiology  train- 
ing programs  and  indicated  the  need  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  programs  to  train  different 
types  of  cardiologists. 

Second,  the  ACC  has  established  the  Be- 
thesda  Conferences  for  exchange  of  ideas  and 
formulation  of  policies  by  recognized  au- 
thorities concerning  matters  of  patient  care, 
research  and  training  In  cardiovascular 
medicine.  For  example,  the  recent  Conference 
on  the  Development  and  Introduction  of 
New  Cardiovascular  Drugs  brought  together 
a  large  body  of  professionals  in  basic  and 
clinical  investigation,  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry and  regulatory  government  agencies 
to  discuss  problems  concerning  the  timely 
and  ethical  development  and  clinical  use  of 
safe  and  effective  drugs.  A  number  of  dif- 
ficulties were  identified,  for  which  the  par- 
ticipants Jointly  developed  solutions.  It  was 
recommended  that  a  Standing  Advisory  Com- 
mittee be  established  composed  of  members 
of  the  ACC  and  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion to  consider  criteria  for  efficacy  and  re- 
lated Issues  in  clinical  cardiovascular  phar- 
macology and  therapeutics  with  the  purpose 
of  providing  liaison  between  academic  in- 
vestigators, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  pharmaceutical  Industry  and  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

Third,  the  American  College  of  Cardiology 
has  Initiated  the  development  of  a  luilque 
facility  for  postgraduate  learning:  construc- 
tion of  a  national  center  for  continued  edu- 
cation, called  Heart  House,  located  In  Be- 
thesda  adjacent  to  the  NIH  campus.  The 
purpose  of  Heart  House  Is  to  serve  as  the 
principal  resource  headquarters  for  the  ad- 
vanced teaching  of  cardiovascular  medicine 
In  which  both  group  and  self  instruction 
are  provided  for,  to  afford  a  site  for  explora- 
tion of  new  teaching  methods  and  to  aid 
cardiovascular  education  throughout  the 
nation  and  the  world  by  development  and 
distribution  of  all  types  of  educational  ma- 
terials. In  regard  to  postgraduate  Instruc- 
tion, the  American  College  of  Cardiology 
also  conducts  approximately  35  regional 
scientific  programs  in  cardiology  each  year 
In  the  United  States  through  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  College's  Committee  on  Con- 
tinuing Education.  In  addition,  the 
Self-Evaluation  in  Cardiology  examination 
has  recently  been  developed  by  the  College 
In  cooperation  with  the  American  Heart 
Association. 

Fourth,  the  American  College  of  Cardiology 
has  organized  the  International  Educational 
Program  on  Cardiovascular  Diseases  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Cultxiral  Affairs  of  the  United  States  State 
Department.  This  program  provides  the 
means  for  exchange  of  knowledge  between 
the  visiting  facility  and  host  countries  and 
affords  the  medical  community  of  all  nations 
opportunities  in  continuing  education.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  the  ACC  faculty  has  car- 
ried out  40  such  circuit  courses  and  taught  In 
approximately  50  countries  around  the  world. 
This  visiting  educational  program  has  estab- 
lished lasting  friendships  among  physicians, 
governments  and  people  of  many  nations — 
and  has  united  across  national  borders  those 
concerned  with  the  treatment  of  heart 
disease. 

In  summary,  my  purpose  has  been  to  delin- 
eate what  I  consider  to  be  a  perpetually 
consistent  theme  In  the  planning  and  per- 
formance of  clinical  investigation:  the  ap- 
propriate relation  between — on  one  hand^ 
proper  ethics,  availability  of  resources  and 
health  priorities  and — on  the  other — the 
need  for  scientific  advancements.  This  rela- 
tionship may  shift  dramatically  according  to 
the  overall  necessities,  economy  and  politics 
of  our  society.  Our  society  and  Its  represent- 
atives must  come  to  grips  with  whether  It  is 


reaUy  wise  to  redistribute  the  federal  budget 
towards  military  expenditures  and  over-in- 
volvement In  foreign  economies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  pressing  domestic  needs,  such  as 
in  health  by  withholding  support  of  the 
growth  and  even  maintenance  of  the  medi- 
cal sciences.  In  times  past,  resources  for 
clinical  investigation  were  relatively  easily 
obtainable.  However,  today  they  are  not  and 
so  the  fruition  of  clinical  Investigation  re- 
quires, among  other  attributes,  considerable 
patience,  much  persistence  and  long  hours 
of  hard  work,  coupled  with  (perhaps  the 
most  important  factor)  an  understanding 
spouse. 

For  optimal  health  care.  It  Is  axlomaUc 
that  medical  research  be  reequilibrated 
with  the  health  services.  The  waste  of  our 
most  precious  health  resource  Is  the  loss  of 
the  research  time  of  talented  Investigators 
with  Imaginative  ideas  that  may  ultimately 
lead  to  Improvements  In  patient  care,  who 
are  unable  to  carry  out  their  work  because 
of  Inadequate  government  planning  for  the 
support  of  the  development  of  new  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  I  am  somewhat  of  an  optimist 
by  nature,  but  1  think  that  a  growing  body 
of  congressional  authorities  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  that  augmentation  of  health  re- 
search complements  rather  than  competes 
with  health  care  delivery.  Neverthless,  wo 
have  a  very  long  way  to  go. 
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RANDALL  SST  HEARINGS  OPEN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  this  morning  to  testify  before 
the  Government  Activities  Subcommittee 
of  Government  Operations,  chaired  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randall)  .  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  his  colleagues,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  English,  and  Mr. 
EvANSs,  for  their  patience  as  they  listened 
attentively  to  my  lengthy  testimony,  and 
to  the  incisive  testimony  of  my  colleagues 
who  joined  in  the  present  matter  of  the 
Concorde  SST. 

I  also  want  to  personally  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  who 
gave  his  full  support  for  the  hearings  to- 
day and  was  instrumental  in  their  suc- 
cess. 

Finally,  I  want  to  extend  my  special 
thanks  to  the  many  colleagues  who  testi- 
fied this  morning,  particularly  to  my 
friends  from  Long  Island,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  DowNET  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ambro, 
and  Mr.  Wydler,  as  well  as  Mr.  Scheuer, 
and  Mr.  Ottinger,  who  all  presented  the 
subcommittee  with  special  insights  into 
the  questions  raised  by  the  executive 
branch's  ill-advised  attempts  to  boost 
the  SST  despite  the  congressional  man- 
dates of  the  Noise  Control  Act  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
_  I  now  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  testimony  this  morning.  I  note  that 
Mr.  Randall  and  his  colleagues  indicated 
they  plan  to  pursue  the  many  points 
raised  in  the  testimony  today,  and  I  hope 
that  many  more  Members  will  wish  to 
follow  the  second  round  of  hearings  this 
faU. 

Statement  follows: 


Statement  bt  Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolit  Betorz 

THE  Oovebnbcent  AcTrvTnzs  Sttbcommtt- 

■nx,  JuLT  24,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman,  colleagues,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  holding  these  hearings  this  morning 
as  the  prelude  to  what  I  hope  will  be  fuU 
scale  hearings  this  Fall  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  more  shameful  episodes  in 
recent  legislative  history — and  that  Is,  the 
calculated  acts  and  efforts  by  members  and 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch  to 
create  a  climate  whereby  the  British-French 
Concorde  supersonic  aircraft  would  have  to 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  the  facts,  and  regardless  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

As  briefiy  as  Is  possible,  I  am  today 
charging  that  a  full  scale  Investigation  by 
your  committee,  using  its  subpoena  powers, 
will  show  that  the  Congresslonally  mandated 
decision-making  process  on  certification  of 
aircraft  has  been  seriously  undermined  at 
two  separate  and  distinct  levels. 

First,  there  exists  a  pattern  and  practice 
of  commitments  by  U.S.  Ambassadors,  ad- 
ministrative agency  officials,  and  at  least  one 
president,  in  behalf  of  the  Concorde  SST  to 
the  effect  that  those  charged  with  making 
the  actual  recommendations  on  Concorde  are 
presented  with  a  falt-accompU,  and  will  find 
It  very  difficult  to  deny  landing  rights  to  the 
aircraft  even  if  the  facts  dictate  a  denial. 

Second,  there  exists  a  pattern  and  practice 
of  distorting,  coverlng-up,  and  In  some  cases, 
out-right  misstatement  of  the  very  facts 
which  are  going  Into  the  decision-making 
process  so  as  to  make  a  denial  of  Concorde 
landing  rights  even  more  difficult. 

I  charge,  finally  that  your  subcommittee, 
with  a  full  investigation  In  the  Fall,  will  find 
that  the  process  I  have  outlined  above  has 
gone  on  and  Is  going  on  at  three  levels — the 
Federal,  In  the  FAA,  the  EPA,  and  the  White 
House  Itself;  at  the  Congressional,  with  false 
Information  Injected  Into  Congressional  de- 
bate, and  official  communications  to  the  Con- 
gressional leadership;  and  finally,  at  the  state 
level,  where  the  Governors  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  have  been  placed  under  tinwar- 
ranted  pressure  to  veto  any  negative  deci- 
sion on  Concorde  should  the  legally  con- 
stituted decision-making  body  governing 
John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  deny  landing  rights 
to  the  SST. 

It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
your  subcommittee  wlU  discover  that  the 
acts  carried  out  to  futher  the  cause  of  gain- 
ing entry  for  the  British -French  SST  con- 
stitute a  serious  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  of  separation  of  powers — 
specifically  the  Congress'  power  to  regulate 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce — and  that 
the  acts  In  some  cases  would  appear  to  vio- 
late specific  lavro  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  the  Noise  Control  Act,  and  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  because  the  pro- 
cedures mandated  by  those  laws  cannot  be 
carried  out  because  of  the  acts  In  question. 

I  have  been  to  this  point  very  general.  I 
will  now  be  very  specific,  and  present  step- 
by-step  examples  of  the  acts  I  have  charged 
as  taking  place,  and  which  I  thliLk  you  will 
see  constitute  a  pattern  and  practice  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  commitments  In  behalf  of  the 
Concorde  and  In  defiance  of  the  Congres- 
slonally mandated  decision-making  process 
on  Concorde,  and  any  other  aircraft,  for  that 
matter. 

The  pattern  and  practice  of  commitments 
by  U.S.  Ambassadors,  agency  officials  and  at 
least  one  president  begins — at  least  In  pub- 
lic—on April  24,  1971,  when  then-PAA  Ad- 
ministrator John  Shaffer  visited  London  and 
gave  repeated  assurances  to  British  officials 
and  business  representatives,  Including  the 
press,  that  Concorde  would  be  allowed  to  land 
In  the  U.S.  The  Financial  Times  of  April  34. 
imder  the  headline  "Concorde  will  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  In  the  U.S.— air  chief,"  said 
Mr.  Shaffer,  and  I  quote  "repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  In  Concorde  opera- 
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tlons  In  the  U.S.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shaffer's  confidence 
comes  when  the  British  Oovemment  ia  clear- 
ly concerned  about  the  U.S.  attitude  to  Con- 
corde .  .  ." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  24th  of 
April  goes  on  at  some  length,  under  the  head- 
line "U.S.  Unlikely  to  ban  the  Concorde,"  re- 
porting, and  I  quote,  "The  Concorde  super- 
sonic alrUner  is  not  likely  to  be  banned  from 
the  United  States  because  of  Its  take-off 
noise,  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Mr.  John  Shaffer  said  In  Lon- 
don yesterday.  If  It  was  not  allowed  to  land 
In  New  York  'It  would  be  welcome  In  Wash- 
ington and  Boston'.  But  he  thought  that  by 
the  time  the  aircraft  was  ready  to  enter  serv- 
ice. In  1974,  opposition  to  It  would  have  died 
down." 

Aside  from  the  Irony  of  the  last  statement, 
I  would  like  to  call  your  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Guardian's  explanation  of  what 
Shaffer  said,  which  came  In  the  following 
paragraph,  and  I  quote,  "The  Importance  of 
Washington's  Dulles  Airport  Is  not  Just  its 
comparative  convenience  as  a  gatevray  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  FAA,  whereas  most  American  airports.  In- 
cluding the  J.  F.  Kennedy  In  New  York,  are 
locally  owned.  With  Federal  support,  there- 
fore. It  would  provide  a  powerful  lever  with 
which  to  prise  other  gateways  open." 

"A  powerful  lever  with  which  to  prise  other 
gateways  open,  "Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  a  powerful  lever  Indeed! 
And,  as  we  shall  see,  the  lever's  strength  has 
been  continually  augmented  since  April,  1971. 

I  mentioned  commitments  by  our  ambas- 
sadors in  behalf  of  Concorde.  I  think  it  would 
be  Instructive  for  this  subcommittee  to  seek 
from  the  State  Department  the  authorization 
for  statements  by  Mr.  Arthur  Watson,  our 
ambassador  to  France,  as  rei>orted  by  the 
London  Times  of  April  23,  1971,  and  I  quote: 
"United  States  officials  have  assured  France 
that  the  Concorde  will  be  allowed  to  land  at 
New  York.  The  assurance  was  given  to  M. 
Jacques  Chaban-Delmas,  the  French  Prime 
Minister,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Watson,  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  In  reply  to  an  Inquiry  or- 
dered by  President  Pompidou,  reliable  sources 
said." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  by  April  of  1971 
the  leaders  and  the  public  of  both  Britain 
and  France  receiving  the  apparently  unequiv- 
ocal assurances  of  high  American  officials 
that  not  even  problems  with  aircraft  noise 
wlU  keep  the  Concorde  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  that,  in  fact,  specific  airports  not 
even  under  U.S.  government  control  will  al- 
low the  Concorde  to  land. 

The  issue  of  noise,  which  those  of  us  who 
helped  pass  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act  and  the  Noise  Control  Act  are  quite 
famUlar  with,  became  of  sufficient  concern  to 
official  U.S.  boosters  of  Concorde  that  by  1973, 
the  acting  operations  director  of  the  FAA,  Mr. 
William  Flenner,  felt  compelled  to  state  after 
a  Concorde  filght  to  DaUas-Ft.  Worth  that 
he  heard  no  complaints  against  Concorde,  and 
I  quote  from  Filght  International  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1973,  "noise  or  otherwise.  In  every- 
thing we  could  determine,  there  was  no  prob- 
lem." This  sort  of  assurance,  which  simply 
furthered  the  British  and  French  sense  of 
American  commitment  to  Concorde,  was  fur- 
ther butressed  by  Mr.  Robert  Tlmm,  then 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  who 
was  quoted  by  Filght  International  on  Oct.  4, 
1973,  as  saying  "I  have  no  doubts  in  my  mind 
that  supersonic  air  transport  has  come  to 
stay.  I  am  sure  that  Concorde  will  go  Into 
service  In  the  United  States."  That  Mr.  Tlmm 
was  not  engaging  In  mere  booeterlsm,  how- 
ever Ul-advised  for  such  a  high  official,  is 
confirmed  by  his  statements  earlier  that 
month  as  reported  by  the  wire  services,  and 
I  quote,  "I  want  this  plane  to  be  a  part  of 
the  fleet  of  the  world  and  I  don't  want  to  give 
anyone  the  slightest  comfort  In  thinking  that 
tnaybe  this  was  envlronmentaUy  an  Incom- 
patible airplane." 

There  exists  on  the  public  record — the  pub- 
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lie  records-one  final,  outrageous,  example  of 
official  U.S.  assiutmce  on  Concorde  which, 
coming  when  It  did,  constitutes  one  of  the 
clearest  official  actions  endorsing  the  aircraft, 
and  sustaining  the  pattern  and  practice 
which  lies  behind  the  several  examples  of 
public  endorsements  I  have  Just  discussed.  I 
refer  to  a  telegram  sent  In  July,  1974,  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Butterfleld,  then  Administrator 
of  the  FAA,  to  Sir  George  Edwards,  Chair- 
man of  the  British  Aircraft  Corporation,  and 
I  quote: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration I  want  to  extend  hearty  and 
since  congratulations  on  the  recent  visit  to 
America  of  the  Concorde.  The  round  trip 
flights  between  Paris  and  Boston  and  the 
Mach  2  runs  over  the  ocean  between  Boston 
and  Miami  represent  an  important  milestone 
in  gaining  universal  acceptance  of  intercon- 
tinental supersonic  air  travel.  The  entire  en- 
deavor seemed  to  have  been  executed  with 
exceptlonsLl  professionalism  and  care.  From 
our  standpoint  the  operation  was  an  unqual- 
ified success.  Please  pass  on  our  compliments 
and  best  wishes  to  all  who  participated." 

This  gushing  endorsement  was  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  gratuitous  compliment  being 
passed  along.  I  charge  that  this  telegram 
was  deliberately  calculated  to  put  the  final 
stamp  on  the  three -year  pattern  of  executive 
branch  endorsements  of  Concorde,  and  its 
timing  would  seem  to  prove  my  charge.  This 
telegram  was  sent  Just  prior  to  scheduled 
discussions  between  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  French  President  as  to  the 
future  of  Concorde.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  New  York  refused  to  aUow 
Concorde  landing  rights  because  of  environ- 
mental and  other  questions.  Including  noise, 
and  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  French  and 
British  leaders  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
production  of  the  first  16  Concordes  with 
which  we  are  now  contending. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  public  rec- 
ord of  Concorde  commitments.  I  now  must 
backtrack  to  January  of  1973,  and  add  that 
whUe  there  may  be  no  "smoking  pistol"  In 
this  particular  scandal,  there  are  indeed 
many  pop-guns  (at  least,  I  hope  they  end  up 
being  pop-guns,  because  If  they  all  are 
loaded  with  live  ammunition,  we  may  yet 
lose  this  fight!)  But  In  January  of  1973,  on 
January  19th,  to  be  exact,  there  occured  one 
of  the  more  shadowy  acts  of  the  executive 
branch's  campaign  to  get  Concorde  Into  the 
U.S.  regardless  of  the  environmental  facts 
against  the  aircraft.  I  refer  to  a  pair  of  let- 
ters written  by  then-President  Nixon  to  the 
leaders  of  Britain  and  France. 

These  letters,  which  the  White  House  to 
this  day  artfully  refuses  to  either  confirm 
or  deny,  by  the  way,  do  not,  in  fact,  commit 
the  U.S.  to  Concorde.  In  fact,  according  to 
those  who  have  read  them,  or  who  have  had 
summaries  of  them  read  to  them,  the  letters 
do  no  more  than  ensure  the  leaders  of  Brit- 
ain and  France  that  Concorde  wlU  be  treated 
"fairly,"  and  will  not  be  "discriminated" 
against,  the  White  House  term,  by  specific 
environmental  legislation.  WeU,  quite  aslc'd 
from  the  authority  of  the  White  House  to 
assure  a  foreign  nation  that  Congress  or  the 
states  will  not  exercise  their  Constitution- 
ally mandated  powers  of  legislation,  a  num- 
ber of  curious  things  have  happened  since 
Mr.  Nixon  mailed  those  letters. 

First,  of  course.  Is  that  the  letters,  like  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Nixon's  official  correspondence, 
have  been  locked-up  and  sealed,  in  effect,  by 
a  court  battle  over  c\istody.  As  luck  would 
have  It,  the  man  charged  with  deciding  who 
gets  to  see  the  correspondence  stUl  works  In 
the  White  House,  and,  by  coincidence,  Is  the 
man  who  write  polite  letters  to  Congreas- 
men  and  others  saying  that  even  if  the  letters 
exist,  we  can't  see  them.  So  sorry.  By  now 
you  might  have  guessed  that  It  Is  perhaps 
more  convenient  for  the  boosters  of  Con- 
corde to  either  deny  the  existence  of  the  let- 
ten,  or  to  deny  accees  to  them  so  that  tbelr 
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actual  content  can't  be  known.  If  you  did 
guess  that,  you  would  be  right. 

Tou  would  be  right  because  Just  as  dead 
men  tell  no  tales,  letters  you  cant  read  (but 
know  exist)  can  be  used  In  almost  any  way 
you  want  them.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
letters,  quite  aside  from  how  the  leaders 
of  Britain  and  France  chose  to  read  them, 
which  I  suspect  involved  simply  fxirther 
confirmation  of  what  they  by  1973  were 
quite  Justified  In  thinking  constituted  a  clear 
tI.S.  Government  commitment  on  Concorde, 
those  letters  were  Indeed  used  by  Concorde 
boosters  In  the  U.S.  to  pressure  U.S.  de- 
cisionmakers. 

However,  I  am  getting  ahead  of  myself 
slightly,  and  will  save  discussion  of  Just 
how  the  Nixon  letters  were  used  for  a  few 
moments  when  I  plan  to  get  fully  Into  the 
question  of  attempts  to  unduly  Influence  the 
national  and  state  decision  makers — despite 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States — on  the  Concorde. 

I  think  that  the  few  quotes  I  have  pro- 
vided today  certainly  pass  the  threshold  of 
proof  necessary  for  this  subcommittee  to 
seriously  consider  the  validity  of  my  charge 
that  a  pattern  and  practice  of  official  U.S. 
commitments  on  Concorde  have  been  forth- 
coming since  April,  1971,  despite  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  mandating  how  de- 
cisions such  as  allowing  Concorde  into  the 
U.S.  are  supposed  to  be  made. 

I  will  now  briefly  deal  with  perhaps  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  this  entire  question, 
and  that  is  the  apparent  attempts  by  some 
In  the  executive  branch  to  corrupt  the  ac- 
tual scientific  process  Itself  so  that  the 
facts  necessary  to  making  decisions  on  Con- 
corde do  not  inconvenience  the  diplomatic 
commitments  we  have  Just  discussed. 

WhUe  It  would  be  tempUng  to  hold  forth 
for  some  time  on  the  scientific  arguments 
raging  around  Concorde,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
entire  question  of  aircraft  noise  and  pollu- 
tion, I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  as 
non-scientists  all  we  In  Congress  can  really 
do  is  quote  the  scientists  who  seem  to  be 
presenting  the  most  consistent  data,  and  who 
seem  to  have  the  best  opportunity  of  being 
objective. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  DOT  unveiled 
its  much-anticipated  environmental  impact 
study  on  the  effects  of  supersonic  aircraft  on 
our  environment.  While  it  was  billed  as  a 
preliminary  report,  to  be  sure,  it  reflected 
some  years  of  effort  by  some  of  the  finest  sci- 
entific minds  in  our  country.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  here  today  recall  the  news  accounts 
and  public  statements  by  DOT  spokesmen 
when  they  released  this  preliminary  report, 
and  the  actual  wbrds  of  the  so-called  "execu- 
tive summary"  which  they  handed  out  In 
lieu  of  the  massive  document  itself. 

To  be  very  brief  and  general,  the  executive 
siunmary  and  Its  press  release  gave  all  re- 
porters present  the  distinct  Impression  that 
the  full  report  proved  that  despite  previous 
fears,  an  operating  fleet  of  SST's  would 
neither  be  too  noisy,  nor  would  it  damage 
the  ozone  layer  of  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
and  cause  skin  cancer.  This  was  good  news 
Indeed  to  Concorde  boosters,  and,  in  the  first 
days  of  its  release,  the  report  was  good  news 
for  all  of  us  who  are  not  opposed  to  the  very 
idea  of  supersonic  Jets,  but  who  are  simnlv 
opposed  to  the  present  design. 

Unfortunately,  it  didn't  take  long  for  the 
rosy  picture  to  dlsintlgrate.  Interestingly 
enough,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
breakup  of  the  rosy  picture  painted  by  the 
DOT  was  the  DOT'S  orrn  project  chief.  Dr. 
Alan  Grobecker.  Dr.  Orobecker,  who  I  would 
strongly  urge  upon  this  subcommittee  as  a 
key  witness  for  the  Pall,  began  calling  col- 
leagues around  the  country  to  disassociate 
himself  from  the  publicity  given  the  report, 
and  the  report  Itself.  Dr.  Orobecker  even 
caUed  CBS  News  as  part  of  this  effort.  The 
reasons  for  Dr.  Orobecker's  concern  soon  be- 
came apparent,   as  non-government  sclen- 
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tlsts  got  a  chance  to  study  the  full  DOT  re- 
port, and  to  check  the  facts  and  figures  In 
the  report  against  what  the  DOT  said  It  said. 
I  might  add  that  acting  on  Jan.  31  after 
personal  phone  calls  from  two  Independent 
experts  on  the  upper  atmosphere,  I  set  in 
motion  a  request  for  a  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  investigation  of  how  dis- 
crepencles  as  charged  could  have  occurred 
which  led,  in  some  part,  to  the  hearing  here 
today. 

Let  me  add  quickly  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  go  Into  detail  on  the  scientific  dlscrepen- 
cles  in  anything  like  the  fashion  of  the  dip- 
lomatic commitments  discussed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  testimony.  This  is  because  the 
dlscrepencles  are  now  no  longer  a  matter 
of  debate,  and  this  subcommittee  can  satisfy 
itself  fully  on  the  problems  which  have 
come  up  along  the  way  by  contacting  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Wlilte 
House's  own  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Both  organizations  will,  I  am  sure, 
satisfy  you  that  the  EKDT  and  the  PAA  have 
systematically  hidden,  and  in  some  lu- 
stances  apparently  falsified,  the  actual 
physical  and  psychological  effects  of  the 
Concorde  S3T  on  the  earth's  environment 
and  Its  people. 

Just  this  week  I  received  reports  of  noise 
tests  carried  out  in  England  which  show 
that  Concorde's  noise  levels,  far  from  being 
roughly  similar  to  American  subsonic  jets,  as 
claimed  by  the  PAA,  actually  approach  the 
threshold  of  physical  pain  and  literally 
shatter  the  noise  scales  used  to  regulate 
commercial  air  traffic  in  the  United  States. 
Kow,  as  I  said,  the  faUures  of  the  DOT 
and  the  PAA  to  present  the  scientific  truth 
on  Concorde  are  now  irrefutable  fact.  It  Is 
even  clear  that  the  limited  fleet  of  16  Con- 
cordes presently  mandated  for  production 
would  cause  as  many  as  1,000  new  cases  of 
skin  cancer  in  the  United  States  each  year  of 
their  operation. 

So,  unlike  my  charges  of  diplomatic  com- 
mitments and  a  climate  of  commitment 
favoring  Concorde,  which  required  some  de- 
tail because  of  their  probable  novelty  to  this 
subcommittee  and  to  the  American  public, 
my  accompanying  charges  of  scientific  fail- 
ure need  no  further  discussion. 

I  will  leave  this  area  with  this  key  point — 
the  Members  of  this  honorable  subcommit- 
tee must  ask  themselves  if  it  Is  possible  that 
the  dlscrepencles  of  the  DOT  and  PAA  sci- 
entific Justifications  of  Concorde  occurred 
In  a  vacuum  free  of  politics  and  diplomatic 
pressure. 

Tou  must  ask  yourselves  if  It  is  possible 
that  since  1971  we  could  have  seen  the  tele- 
grams and  letters  and  public  statements  on 
Concorde  which  have  poured  forth  If  they 
are  entirely  unrelated.  You  must  ask  your- 
selves if  It  Is  logically  possible  that  all  these 
things  could  have  happened  if  there  was  no 
determination  to  support  Concorde  made  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  government. 

It  may  be  taking  things  too  far  to  suggest 
that  the  PAA's  failure  to  date  to  live  up  to 
Its  promise  to  Issue  aircraft  noise  regulations 
Is  part  of  the  overall  Concorde  pattern,  for, 
as  an  official  of  EPA  ruefully  admitted  to  my 
staff  this  week,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
the  PAA  you  are  dealing  with  a  conspiracy 
of  the  inept. 

Indeed,  this  whole  sorry  episode  is  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Inept,  as  Just  a  casual  review 
of  the  names  Involved  will  show.  But  this 
does  not  lessen  one  lota  the  serious  nature 
of  what  has  been  attempted  since  1971,  and 
what  to  this  day  Is  being  attempted. 

Before  concluding  with  my  discussion  of 
why  I  think  the  actions  described  violate 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  one  more  related  area  needs 
some  detailed  discussion,  namely.  Just  what 
certain  members  of  the  executive  branch 
have  done  with  the  pattern  and  practice  of 
diplomatic  commitments  on  Concorde,  and 
Just  what  tbey  have  done  with  the  false 
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scientific  evidence  hiding  the  true  effects  of 
Concorde.  And,  It  will  be  Interesting  to  note 
that  as  the  scientific  evidence  continues  to 
grow  against  Concorde,  some  executive 
branch  apologists  have  been  subtly  chang- 
Ing  their  tune  so  that  today,  we  would  be 
hard  put  to  It  to  find  stauncher  defenders 
of  the  very  legislative  process  they  have 
worked  so  long  to  undermine. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  after  the  diplo- 
matic and  scientific  evidence  was  sifted  by 
this  subcommittee,  it  would  come  to  the  area 
of  efforts  to  Influence  the  executive  branch 
itself,  the  Congress,  and  at  least  two  of  the 
Several  States  In  a  manner  which  I  am  con- 
fident this  subcommittee  will  come  to  see 
as  part  of  the  pattern  and  practice  of  un- 
constitutional and  possibly  Illegal  actions 
begun  in  1971. 

Specifically,  I  will  cite  two  efforts  which 
took  place  this  year  which,  I  am  confident, 
this  subcommittee  will  wish  to  Investigate 
to  the  fiUlest  possible  extent  this  Pall.  Plrst. 
there  Is  the  matter  of  statements  to  Mr. 
Roger  Strelow,  the  EPA's  assistant  adminis- 
trator for  air  and  waste  management,  by 
members  of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  State  Etepartment  to  the  effect  that 
commitments  on  Concorde  had  already  been 
made  to  such  a  degree  that  It  would  be 
diplomatically  unacceptable  for  EPA,  for  ex- 
ample, to  promulgate  rules  which  resulted 
In  Concorde  not  being  allowed  into  the 
United  States.  I  am  paraphrasing.  I  will  now 
quote.  On  June  4  of  this  year,  Mr.  Harry 
Pearson,  the  distinguished  environmental  re- 
porter for  Newsday  of  Long  Island,  pubUshed 
a  story  in  which  he  noted  the  results  of  an 
earlier  Interview  v/lth  Mr.  Strelow  on  this 
very  topic,  and  I  quote: 

"Strelow,  in  an  interview  last  week,  said, 
"There  were  discussions  preceding  our  (noise)' 
proposal  in  which  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity made  us  aware  of  their  concern. 
These  discussions  included  people  from  the 
Sute  Department  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  They  said,  in  effect.  "We  don't  feel 
we  ought  to  Impose  any  restrictions  (on  Con- 
corde flights)"  They  wanted  us  to  be  aware 
there  was  some  history  of  high-level  assur- 
ance that  they  (the  British  and  French) 
would  be  treated  fairly." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  State  Department  and  Na- 
tional Security  Council  representatives  urged 
EPA  to  Ignore  Its  Congressional  mandate  to 
promulgate  environmental  safeguards  for  the 
American  people,  we  might  faU  into  the  trap 
of  believing  the  attempt  to  build  a  smoke- 
screen behind  the  words  "treated  fairly."  But, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  honored  colleagues,  In 
view  of  the  previous  pattern  of  diplomatic 
assurances  which  I  have  already  detailed  It 
Is  abundantly  clear  that  when  our  State 
Department  and  our  National  Security  Coun- 
cil speak  of  "fairness,"  they  mean  "no  regu- 
lation." State  doesn't  care  about  the  Noise 
Control  Act,  cr  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  Just  as  It  doesn't  care  about  the 
Turkish  opium  poppy  farmer  who  produces 
the  raw  material  for  the  heroin  which  is  de- 
stroying so  many  thousands  of  Americans  at 
this  very  moment. 

And.  of  course,  Mr.  Strelow  knew  very 
well  what  State  and  the  NSC  meant  by  "fair- 
ly," as  he  goes  on  to  explain  to  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  I  again  quote  from  the  Newsday  story  of 
June  4,  Strelow  directly  stating  to  Pearson 
"There  was  mention  made  by  the  guy  from 
the  National  Security  Council  of  a  specific 
letter  from  Nixon  to  the  heads  of  state  In 
England  and  Prance.  It  can  be  construed 
as  an  assurance  from  Nixon  to  them  that  the 
plane  would  be  allowed  to  land  In  this  coun- 
try. I  don't  believe  I've  ever  seen  the  actual 
text  Itself,  which  said.  In  effect,  you  can 
be  assured  we  will  treat  this  airplane  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis." 

Tou  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
Strelow  has  no  Illusions  as  to  the  code  being 
spoken  here  with  this  business  of  "fairness." 
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Ifr.  Strelow  states  flat  out  that  actual  lan- 
guage not-wlth-standlng,  the  British  and 
French  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  thinking 
the  Nixon  letters  constituted  yet  another 
firm  commitment  to  them. 

Let  me  now  backtrack  slightly,  for  we  know 
■otnetblng  that  Mr.  Strelow  apparently  did 
not  know,  namely,  that  the  Nixon  letters  also 
included  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
White  House  does  not  have  the  power  to  set 
noise  and  other  envlroiunental  standards. 
This  convenient  disclaimer  can  now  be  trot- 
ted out  by  the  White  House  to  prove  that 
there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  vm- 
duly  Influence  the  Concorde  decision-making 
process.  However,  I  am  sure  you  Gentlemen 
here  today  will  not  fall  for  this  obvious 
■mokescreen,  and  that  you  will  note  that  Mr. 
Strelow  thought  he  was  being  told  by  State 
and  the  NSC  that  the  Nixon  letter  commit- 
ted the  U.S.  to  Concorde. 

To  repeat,  we  are  not  going  to  flnd  a  smok- 
ing pistol  in  this  particular  scandal,  but  we 
are  going  to  flnd  a  lot  of  smoke.  I  ask  you 
today  to  consider  what  the  leaders  of  Britain 
and  France,  what  the  officials  of  EPA  and  the 
FAA  thought  as  they  were  confronted  by  all 
of  the  smoke  of  the  past  four  years.  Each  and 
every  individual  explosion,  in  and  of  Itself, 
perhaps  really  didn't  amount  to  much,  and 
perhaps  might  be  made  to  sound  fairly  rea- 
sonable, taken  one  at  a  time.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  distinguished  colleagues,  I  think 
It  Is  clear  that  we  cannot  simply  take  all 
these  things  as  separate  and  unrelated  inci- 
dents. I  think  It  Is  clear  that  we  must  flt 
them  Into  the  pattern  they  create  through 
their  own  momentum  and  their  own  weight. 

When  we  do  this,  I  think  that  we  will  see 
that  the  charges  I  made  at  the  opening  of 
my  statement  this  morning  on  violations  of 
the  Constitution  and  violations  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  have  been  substanti- 
ated, and  that  a  full  Investigation  by  you 
this  FaU  will  spell  them  out  In  detail. 

Let  me  conclude  by  providing  what  I  think 
Is  a  useful  legal  framework  for  your  investi- 
gation. At  the  end  of  last  month,  I  requested 
Mr.  John  Hellegers  of  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  to  supply  me  with  a  legal  memo- 
randum on  whether  the  actions  and  state- 
ments described  above  violate  the  Consti- 
tution by.  In  effect,  obligating  the  United 
States  to  accept  regvilar  commercial  service 
of  the  Concorde  despite  the  Congressional 
mandates  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Strelow's  testimony,  we  now 
know  that  EPA's  decision  to  allow  the  first 
16  Concorde's  Into  the  U.S.  regardless  of  the 
environmental  problems  they  might  cause 
was  preceded  by  the  conversations  with  State 
and  the  NSC  during  which  the  Nixon  letters 
were  cited  as  prior  commitments  which  could 
not  be  Ignored.  I  might  add  that  on  April  4 
of  this  year  high  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment wrote  to  the  Governors  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  our  former  col- 
league, Ogden  Held,  now  Commissioner  of 
Environmental  Conservation  of  New  York, 
making  many  of  the  same  points  as  those 
related  by  Mr.  Strelow,  and  adding  a  couple 
of  little  twists,  including  the  thought  that 
should  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  see 
fit  to  deny  Concorde  because  of  its  noise 
characteristics,  serious  diplomatic  conse- 
quences could  be  expected.  The  State  De- 
partment even  takes  it  upon  Itself  to  pass 
on  thinly-veiled  threats  from  the  British  and 
French  that  economic  retaliation  might  oc- 
cur In  the  event  Concorde  Is  kept  out. 

One  might  legitimately  question  why  the 
State  Department  Is  not  at  this  very  moment 
working  to  assure  Britain  and  Prance  as  to 
the  truth  about  Concorde,  Instead  of  abet- 
ting a  rather  crude  attempt  at  diplomatic 
blackmaU,  and  I  hope  that  this  area  will  be 
gone  Into  In  some  depth  this  Pall. 

In  any  event,  I  urge  upon  this  subcommit- 
tee the  view  that  the  Nixon  letters,  as  they 
have  been  used,  and  the  many  statements 
»nd   reassurances   made   since   AprU,    1971, 
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constitute  nothing  less  than  a  violation  of 
the  Constitutional  provision  of  separation  of 
powers,  speclflcally  the  Congress'  power  to 
regulate  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
These  highly  improper  internationta  com- 
mitments were  made  at  key  points  in  the 
British  and  French  decision-making  process 
on  Concorde  and  were  obviously  designed 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  pro-Concorde 
forces  overseas. 

Here  at  home,  these  commitments  have 
repeatedly  been  used  to  bully  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  Into  supresslng  facts,  or 
making  decisions  which  they  otherwise 
might  not  have  made. 

The  constitutional  issue  arising  out  of  all 
this  is  clear,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  commerce  power  of  Congress  extends  to 
both  the  landings  of  the  Concorde  itself,  and 
to  any  antl -noise  rule  that  might  affect 
Concorde  operations  in  the  U.S.  The  com- 
merce power  also  clearly  extends  to  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  federal  agencies  are 
to  decide  questions  presented  to  them  which 
Involve  Concorde.  The  general  principles 
governing  here  were  clearly  stated  after  then- 
President  Truman  attempted  to  seize  the 
steel  mills  without  first  going  through  the 
Congresslonally-mandated  labor  arbitration 
procedures  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

As  it  happens.  Congress  has  exercised  the 
commerce  power  by  specifying  procedures 
applicable  in  the  case  before  us  today,  pro- 
cedures which  constitutes  laws  which  the 
President,  under  the  Constitution,  must 
"take  care  ...  be  faithfully  executed."  Under 
Section  102-2-C  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  both  the  PAA's  decision 
as  to  the  operations  specifications  of  British 
Airways  and  Air  France  must — as  the  FAA 
has  conceded — be  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
environmental  impact  statement.  In  the 
leading  case  of  Calvert  Cliffs  Coordinating 
Committee  versus  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Court, 
1971,  the  court  held  that,  and  I  quote,  "Sec- 
tion 102  of  NEPA  mandates  a  particular  sort 
of  careful  and  Informed  decision-making 
process  and  creates  Judicially  enforceable 
duties  ...  If  the  decision  was  reached  pro- 
cedurally without  Individualized  considera- 
tion and  balancing  of  environmental  fac- 
tors— conducted  fully  and  In  good  faith — ^It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  courts  to  re- 
verse." 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  colleagues,  it  Is 
hard  to  Imagine  a  clearer  example  of  a  de- 
cision not  "reached  procedurally  (VTlth)  in- 
dividualized consideration  and  balancing  of 
environmental  factors  conducted  fully  and 
In  good  faith"  than  any  decision  coerced 
from  EPA  or  anyone  else  on  the  basis  of  dip- 
lomatic conunltments  made  without  legal 
authorization  since  1971. 

While  Mr.  Strelow  may  wish  to  deny  that 
the  White  House  wais  giving  "marching  or- 
ders" on  the  Concorde  SST,  he  has  clearly 
stated  that  White  House  conmiunlcatlons  on 
the  SST  have  been  used  by  State  Depart- 
ment and  National  Security  Council  person- 
nel In  an  effort  to  head  off  adverse  EPA 
decisions  prior  to  their  enactment. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  hard  for  me 
to  imagine  a  clearer  Presidential  failure  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted" than  the  use  to  which  the  White 
House  has  allowed  its  communications  In 
the  present  case.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  conversations  Mr.  Strelow  reports,  and 
the  conmiunlcatlons  I  have  placed  into  the 
record  of  this  hearing,  all  took  place  well 
before  the  preparation  of  any  environmental 
Impact  statement  as  required  by  law.  Indeed, 
we  have  yet  to  see  the  flnal  Impact  statement, 
although  I  gather  we  can  look  forward  to 
one,  if  that  is  the  word,  sometime  In  Sep- 
tember. 

Similarly,  I  would  note  that  the  Strelow 
conversations,  and  the  other  acts,  were  held 
well  before  any  of  the  public  hearings  re- 
quired on  the  EPA's  proposed  noise  rtde  ac- 
cording to  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  and 
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were  held  well  before  the  Impact  statement 
or  any  of  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  Con- 
corde flight  operations.  Indeed,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  net  Intended  effect  of  the 
executive  branch  actions  since  1971  was  to 
render  any  attempt  to  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  through  public  hearings 
pure  sham. 

I  would  conclude  virtth  the  observation  that 
NEPA,  since  It  applies  to  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government,  must  also  govern  the 
relevant  fields  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 
Consequently,  the  facts  and  statements  I 
have  discussed  today  clearly  violate  both  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  how 
many  pious  smokescreens  of  "fairness"  we 
may  have  to  poke  through  to  get  at  the  truth. 

On  June  2  of  this  year,  the  perceptive 
English  Journalist  Simon  Winchester  wrote 
In  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  the  Impact 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
report  which  charged  apparently  deliberate 
attempts  to  cloud  the  facts  on  Concorde  by 
the  PAA  and  the  DOT.  Mr.  Winchester  said, 
and  I  quote,  "The  assumption  here  (Wash- 
ington) is  that  politicians  and  diplomats 
will  eventually  win  the  day  and  that  Con- 
corde, in  spite  of  being  what  the  White  House 
admits  is  a  very  noisy  airplane,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  come  and  go,  beginning  later  this 
year  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  oppOTtunlty  to 
testify  today,  and  I  appreciate  your  attention 
during  my  long  statement  on  this  Important 
matter.  I  urge  you  to  pursue  the  questions 
raised  today  with  the  utmost  vigor  this  Fall, 
and  I  hope  that  our  young  friend  from  Brit- 
ain Is  proven  wrong  in  his  prediction. 


COMMUNIST     APOLOGISTS     RAISE 
FALSE    HOPES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
apologists  for  the  Communist  butchers 
in  Indochina  are  daring  to  raise  their 
heads.  William  Goodfellow  has  had  an 
article  appear  on  the  Op-Ed  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  14,  1975.  False 
hopes  are  raised  that  there  is  not  a  blood- 
bath in  Cambodia. 

In  that  article  Goodfellow  stated  that 
the  forced  evacuation  of  the  cities  of 
Cambodia  was  not  a  "death  march"  but 
"a  journey  away  from  certain  death." 
In  Goodfellow's  own  words: 

In  fact,  it  was  a  Journey  away  from  cer- 
tain death  by  starvation,  for  at  the  time  the 
former  Pnomh  Penh  Government  surrend- 
ered, starvation  was  already  a  reality  in  the 
urban  centers,  and  widespread  famine  only 
a  matter  of  weeks  away,  while  in  the  country- 
side there  was  a  sizable  food  surplus. 

That  is  a  very  genteel  way  to  describe 
the  forced  evacuation  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
on  a  few  hours  notice  with  what  little 
that  they  could  carry.  In  no  way  does 
Goodfellow's  rationale  take  account  of 
those  hospital  patients  who  were  forced 
out  of  their  beds — no  matter  how  sick 
they  were — and  for  many  who  had  to 
march  to  their  certain  death. 

Goodfellow  comes  closer  to  the  truth 
when  four  paragraphs  later  he  writes, 
"Moreover,  the  evacuation  was  politically 
expedient  for  It  enabled  the  new  leaders 
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to  completely  replace  the  civilian  infra- 
structure in  the  cities  with  their  own  peo- 
ple." Of  course,  this  still  does  not  explain 
why  the  Cambodian  Communists  found 
It  necessary  to  empty  hospitals  of  pa- 
tients and  to  force  aU  residents — with 
no  regard  to  their  ages  or  physical  con- 
ditions— to  go  on  a  march  which  was  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  many  of  their  deaths. 

Leo  Cheme  of  Freedom  House  used 
slightly  different  terms  to  describe  what 
Ooodfellow  describes  as  "a  journey  away 
from  certain  death."  Cheme  states,  "It 
took  the  Nazis  6  years  to  kill  9  mil- 
lion human  beings.  It  appears  to  have 
taken  1  day  to  inflict  catastrophic  dis- 
aster on  more  than  3  million  Cam- 
bodians." 

In  his  article  Gtoodfellow  also  dls- 
I>arages  any  "eyewitness  acounts"  of 
supposed  bloodbaths.  Goodfellow  states, 
"The  'eyewitness  accounts'  turned  out  to 
be  second-  or  third-hand  nunors,  and  the 
stories  quickly  disappeared  in  the  press 
in  the  absence  of  any  substantial  evi- 
dence." On  July  15  in  the  New  York 
Times  a  refugee  from  Cambodia  was 
quoted.  "So  little  is  allowed  that  you 
don't  know  what  they  might  shoot  you 
for."  Also,  a  front  page  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  21, 1975,  entitled 
"Fleeing  Cambodians  Tell  of  Khmer 
Rouge  Killings"  has  the  following  to  re- 
port: 

Flxdng  Cambodians  Tell  of  Khmxh  RotrcK 

Killings 

(By  Chhay  Bom  Lay) 

AXANTAFSATBTT,    THAILAND,    Jxily— Nearly 

300    Cambodiana    were    gunned    down    by 

Kbmer  Rouge  soldiers  during  attempts  to 

escape  to  Thailand  from  Cambodia,  witnesses 

said  over  the  weekend. 

About  a  dozen  survivors  Interviewed  at 
this  border  town  told  of  three  separate  In- 
cidents last  week  In  which  men,  women  and 
children  fleeing  toward  the  border  were  am- 
bushed and  shot  down  by  patrols  of  the 
Communist-led  Khmer  Rouge. 

The  ambushes,  for  which  there  was  no  in- 
dependent conflrmatlon,  reportedly  occurred 
about  60  miles  from  the  Thai  border  near 
Battambang.  a  provincial  capital  In  north- 
western Cambodia. 

One  of  the  escapees,  Ung  Tlea  Seng,  32, 
said  starvation  and  harsh  treatment  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge  had  forced  many  to  attempt 
escape.  Seng  said  he  and  his  two  children 
were  among  about  200  Cambodians  who  had 
slipped  out  of  a  forced-labor  camp  only  to 
faU  Into  a  Khmer  Rouge  ambush  about  20 
miles  northwest  of  Battambang.  About  30 
of  the  group  made  it  to  Thailand,  be  said. 
"The  kUllng  was  horrible.  I  saw  blood 
streaming  from  their  bodies  which  were  rid- 
dled with  bullet  holes,"  he  said,  wiping  tears 
ftt>m  his  eyes.  "I  heard  them  screaming  for 
help  ae  I  ran  from  the  aoene.  1  nearly  killed 
myself  when  I  saw  my  fMends  gunned  down." 
About  7,000  Cambodians  have  sought 
refuge  In  ThxUl&nd  since  Cambodia  fell  to 
the  Khmer  Rouge  In  April.  Last  week  alone 
several  hundred  crossed  the  frontier  near 
this  town  aoo  miles  east  of  Btagtcft. 

SurvlTora  reported  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 
also  opened  up  on  about  a  himdred  refugees 
strung  out  In  s  line  10  mUes  east  of  Bat- 
tambang. 

•Tbey  dldnt  give  us  any  warning,  but  Just 
opsoad  fire  on  us.  Bven  babies  were  ttoat." 
"cmlled  Ky  Teng,  33,  who  said  he  and  about 
10  others  were  the  only  ones  to  survive. 

ThB  third  killing  reportedly  took  place  at 
•  TlUsge  16  mUes  west  of  Battambang.  Uk 
8sm  Huon  said  be  saw  some  30  members  of 
his  group  killed  after  he  climbed  a  tree  when 
the  shooting  started. 
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"I  looked  down  from  the  tree  and  saw 
everyone  running  in  disarray,"  he  said.  "Some 
of  them  feU  and  died  Immediately,  whUe 
others  tried  to  take  cover.  But  the  Khmer 
Rouge  kept  firing. 

"I  nearly  jumped  down  from  the  tree  when 
my  friends  called  out  for  help.  I  felt  dis- 
tressed watching  them  die  like  animals." 

A  number  of  the  refugees  Interviewed,  both 
at  Aranyapratbet  and  at  Krong  Tal,  said 
cholera  and  other  diseases  had  broken  out, 
and  that  the  Khmer  Rouge  lacked  modem 
medicine  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Some  of  the  refugees  who  survived  the  am- 
bushes said  they  were  disappointed  at  their 
reception  by  Thai  vUlagers  and  authorities. 

"First  I  thought  they  were  going  to  be 
friendly  toward  xis,"  Teng  said.  "But  instead 
the  Thai  villagers  we  met  forced  us  to  kneel 
down  while  they  searched  us  for  gold  and 
money." 

U.S.  diplomatic  sources  In  Bangkok  also 
have  reported  that  a  number  of  Cambodian 
refugees  have  been  stripped  of  their  more 
valuable  belongings  upon  crossing  the  fron- 
tier. 

"It  reminds  me  of  an  old  Cambodian  say- 
ing," Teng  said.  "When  you  try  to  escape 
from  the  crocodile  you  sometimes  find  your- 
self In  the  mouth  of  the  tiger  Instead." 

In  concluding  his  attempted  white- 
wash of  the  Communists  Goodfellow 
writes: 

Now  that  the  war  has  at  last  come  to  an 
end.  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  after 
Initial  difficulties  are  surmoimted  the  new 
Oovernmenfs  all-out  effort  to  Increase  food 
production  will  transform  Cambodia  Into  a 
land  self -sufficient  In  food,  and  within  a  few 
years.  Into  a  rlce-exportlng  nation,  as  It  was 
before  It  was  ravished  by  war. 
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come  and  go  this  year  without  their 
families  knowing  if  they  are  still  alive 
or  not. 

I  commend  Clialrman  Madden  and 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
agreeing  to  hold  hearings  on  our  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
MIA's.  I  feel  the  Select  Committee  is 
the  most  concrete  means  we  have  of 
determining  once  and  for  all  the  fate  of 
our  missing  servicemen  and  securing  the 
return  of  the  remains  of  the  known  dead. 


DEMOS  OVERRIDE  A  VETO  AT  LAST 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  one  of  the  better  com- 
mentaries on  last  Monday  night's  brou- 
haha: 

Demos  OvcBRmi:  a  Vrro  at  Last 


Perhaps  those  "initial  difficulties"  in- 
clude the  slaughter  of  Innocents,  the 
forced  evacuation  of  the  elderly  and  the 
sick,  and  the  disappearance  of  former 
officials.  Nonetheless,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Cambodia  being  "ravish- 
ed by  war"  was  the  result  in  large  part 
of  Communist  rocket  attacks  on  inno- 
cent civilian  population  of  cities  and 
towns.  In  addition  it  resulted  from  Com- 
munist punishment  and  executions  of 
those  who  disagreed  with  the  Commu- 
nists while  the  war  continued. 

War  has  ended  in  Cambodia,  but  xm- 
like  certain  so-called  "doves"  in  this 
country  predicted,  peace  has  not  re- 
turned. The  killing  has  not  stopped. 
Rather  the  night  of  the  long  knives  has 
begun.  The  killing  continues  but  now  the 
people  of  Cambodia  have  no  means  of 
defending  themselves  against  their  sup- 
posed "Uberation." 


FORTY-SEVENTH       BIRTHDAY— LT. 
COL.  JAMES  WIMBERLEY  LEWIS 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MTBarasippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  is  the  47th  birthday  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  Wimberley  Lewis.  However,  his 
wife  and  sister  do  not  know  if  he  will  be 
observing  this  important  day  In  his  life 
because  Lt.  Col.  Lewis  Is  still  listed  as 
missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia.  He 
la  Just  one  of  several  hundred  of  our 
fellow  Americans  whose  birthdays  will 


(This  article  was  written  by  Art  Harris,  a 
student  at  George  Washington  University, 
who  Is  engaged  in  a  work/study  program  at 
The  News  American.) 

(By  Art  Harris) 

A  "do-nothing"  Democratic  Congress  did 
something  last  night. 

They  came  out  of  oblivion  to  upset  the 
perenmal  champion  Republicans  In  the  14th 
annutU  U.S.  Congressional  baseball  game  at 
Memorial  Stadium  Monday  night. 

There  had  been  speculation  In  Washington 
on  whether  the  near  "veto-proof"  Democratic 
majority  In  the  Congress  could  end  the  Re- 
publican's domination  of  the  game.  Among 
players  the  GOP  lost  (due  to  their  not  hav- 
ing  been  re-elected)  were  Vinegar  Bend 
Mlzell.  a  former  major  leaguer. 

"I  have  no  depth  left  at  all."  said  Republi- 
can manager  Silvio  Conte.  wearing  a  Boston 
Red  Sox  uniform.  "This  is  like  in  1965  alter 
the  Ooldwater  landslide,  when  we  also  lost 
some  of  our  best  fielders  and  hitters."  be 
said. 

"To  win,  well  Just  have  to  outsmart 
them."  he  smUed. 

While  ecstatic  Democrats  hovered  aroimd 
their  winning  manager  after  the  game.  Sen. 
Howell  Welcker  of  Connecticut  was  more 
phUoBophlcal. 

"For  every  ballgame  we  win.  we  lose  an 
election.  I'd  trade  a  loss  here  for  a  sweep  In 
1976"  he  said. 

Different  congressmen  took  the  serious- 
ness of  the  game  In  different  ways.  Rep. 
Bob  Duncan  of  Oregon  expressed  that  "you've 
gotta  relax  once  In  a  while,"  between  chews 
of  tobacco. 

However,  the  Republican's  starting  pitcher, 
Bob  Michel  of  lUlnols,  said  be  "would  trade 
some  legislation  for  this  ballgame." 

During  the  game,  some  Democrats  tried  to 
explain  why  the  Republicans  have  dominated 
this  July  classic  In  the  past. 

"Republicans  spend  more  time  practicing, 
and  less  time  legislating."  said  Sen.  Joe  Blden 
of  Delaware.  • 

One  reason  for  the  absence  of  many  fresh- 
man Democrats  was  advanced  by  Rep.  Dun- 
can: "They're  either  in  the  Ubrary  or  plot- 
ting to  overthrow  the  Speaker." 

Maryland  was  poorly  represented  In  the 
game,  with  only  third  District  Rep.  Paul 
Sarbanes  showing  up — In  street  clothes. 

"1  took  a  cue  from  Dave  McNaUy."  he  said, 
referring  to  why  he  decided  to  hang  It  up 
after  playing  last  year. 

"Also,  seniority  has  no  bearing  on  the 
baU  field."  he  said. 
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Was  seniority  the  reason  why  26-year  old 
freshman  Democrat  Tom  Downey  was  on  the 
bench  all  game? 

"No,  It's  because  I  didn't  go  to  practices," 
the  extremely  young-looking  Long  Islander 
said.  "I'm  also  lacking  ability,"  he  added. 

Down  by  a  run  In  the  bottom  of  the  last 
liming,  the  Democrats  came  up  with  two 
tallies  to  win.  3-2.  Rep.  Martin  Russo  came 
home  with  the  winning  run  after  drawing 
a  two-out  walk  stealing  second,  and  scoring 
on  a  wild  throw  trying  to  catch  him  at 
second. 

There  was  a  close  play  at  home  plate  on 
the  throw  back,  and  Russo  crashed  Into  Re- 
publican catcher  BUI  Frenzel,  knocking  the 
wind  out  of  him.  Frenzel  got  up  a  minute 
later,  but  the  run  had  passed. 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  after 
watching  the  game  came  up  with  an  observa- 
tion. 

"It's  easier  to  win  a  baseball  game.  All 
you've  got  to  do  is  win  by  a  run.  not  a  2/3 
majority,"  he  said. 

Humphrey  was  also  heard  to  say,  "This  Is 
great  fun."  Even  though  Humphrey  didn't 
play  In  the  game,  his  words  best  summarized 
the  evening  for  both  sides. 

The  loss  left  Silvio  Conte  to  look  toward 
next  year.  "I'm  going  out  and  recruit  Re- 
publican players  and  help  them  get  elected," 
he  said. 


TOOTHLESS  CONGRESSIONAL 
WATCHDOG 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Harris,  myself, 
and  a  number  of  our  colleagues,  tried  to 
stop  the  almost  geometric  proliferation 
of  the  White  House  office  staff. 

At  issue  was  the  White  House  request 
for  authorization  to  increase  its  positions 
at  the  levels  of  GS-16  and  above  from 
its  present  54  to  95. 

At  that  time.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
"traditional  spirit  of  comity"  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  have  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives essentially  give  the  White 
House  a  blank  check  for  its  operation — a 
cost  which  is  most  dearly  accounted  for 
with  the  continued  deterioration  of  our 
cabinet  form  of  government. 

Our  effort  to  hold  the  line  failed,  and 
the  White  House  was  given  what  it 
wanted.  Now  comes  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal with  an  editorial  on  the  subject. 

Although  I  rarely  find  myself  In  full 
agreement  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  policies,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  raid  this  article  because,  as 
it  states,  the  House's  recent  vote  "makes 
for  a  heck  of  a  way  to  run  Independent 
branches  of  government." 

Toothless  Congressional  Watchdog 

The  recent  House  of  Representatives  vote 
allowing  President  Ford  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  nvunber  of  top-level  White 
House  staff  members  if  of  more  than  usual 
Interest.  Ever  since  Watergate,  some  critics 
have  asserted  that  a  large  staff  Insulated  the 
President  from  criticism  and  Isolated  him 
from  reality;  Senator  Walter  Mondale  said  It 
was  the  principal  factor  in  the  evolution  of 
sn  "imperialistic  presidency."  Yet  the  re- 
cent vote,  the  first  opportunity  the  House  has 
liad  since  Watergate  to  express  Itself  on  the 
njstter.  resulted  in   a   lopsided  defeat  for 
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efforts  to  hold  the  White  House  staff  to  its 
current  level. 

So  It  would  seem  that  House  Democrats, 
who  outnimiber  Republicans  two-to-one, 
aren't  persxiaded  that  Watergate  can  be 
blamod  on  a  bloated  White  House  staff.  And 
maybe  that's  something  to  be  grateful  for, 
in  view  of  the  tendency  to  blame  all  recent 
political  sins,  shortcomings  and  lapses  on  the 
Watergate  episode.  But  while  the  President 
clearly  should  be  permitted  to  have  the  best 
staff  poslble,  we  question  whether  enough 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Branch. 

President  Ford  carefuUy  pointed  out  that 
1976  expenditures  for  the  White  House,  the 
Executive  Office  and  related  activities  wo\ild 
decrease  from  $117  million  In  1974  to  $71 
million  in  1976.  But  that  apparent  belt- 
tightening  lies  not  so  much  in  any  major 
economies  as  In  the  transfer  of  the  functions 
and  manpower  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. In  fact,  Executive  Branch  costs  have 
been  rising  In  real  terms  for  about  as  long  as 
anyone  can  remember. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  staff  levels 
voted  by  Congress  are  ceilings,  dependent  on 
appropriations  and  on  presidential  willing- 
ness to  flU  the  extra  slots.  A  White  House 
spokesman  says  the  President  has  no  present 
plans  to  fill  them.  Still,  the  opportunity  is 
there,  and  even  the  most  conservative  poli- 
ticians have  trouble  resisting  that  sort  of 
temptation.  Even  the  present  nominally  con- 
servative White  House  continues  to  "detail" 
federal  employes  to  various  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  for  less  than  six  months, 
thus  circumventing  the  need  to  list  them  as 
permanent  employes. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  Congress  really  can't  say  an  awful  lot 
about  this  presidential  staff  accretion,  not 
without  calling  attention  to  similar  gener- 
osity of  Its  own.  So  what  you  have  in  effect 
is  a  Congress  bent  on  further  proliferation 
In  Its  own  work  force  and  therefore  unwill- 
ing to  scrutinize  White  House  spending.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  commented.  Congress  should 
be  "almost  as  generous  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  we  are  with  oxirselves" 
when  it  comes  to  staffing.  In  other  words,  a 
quid  pro  quo  that  satisfies  everybody  but 
the  taxpayers. 

There's  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  adage  about 
people  who  live  in  glass  ho\ises.  But  It  makes 
for  a  heckuva  way  to  run  Independent 
branches  of  government. 


SIX  MONTHS  OP  HAGGLING 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
6  months  of  haggling  over  the  providing 
of  stimulus  to  the  housing  industry  and 
doing  something  in  behalf  of  the  hard- 
pressed  mortgagor  who  faced  the  loss 
of  his  home  due  to  his  inability  to  make 
his  mortgage  payments  was  consum- 
mated by  action  on  July  2  when  the 
President  signed  into  law  H.R.  5398  after 
having  vetoed  on  June  25  H.R.  4485. 
both  measures  having  been  referred  to 
as  emergency  housing  measures. 

I  think  our  track  record  in  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  veto  of  HJl.  4485  was 
less  than  commendable,  but  the  speed 
with  which  the  alternative  to  the  vetoed 
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measure  was  enacted — ^within  48  hours — 
is  deserving  of  applause.  I  was  proud  to 
have  participated  with  Congressman 
Ashley  of  Ohio  in  introducing  on  the 
House  side  the  measure  which  was  sub- 
stantially the  congressional  alternative 
product  even  though  the  alternative  ac- 
tion was  Initiated  procedurally  in  the 
other  body. 

To  make  that  which  follows  more  un- 
derstandable, let  me  provide  a  little 
background. 

Late  last  year  the  Emergency  Home 
I»urchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  was  en- 
acted and  provided  for  an  extension  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation's tandem  plan  to  conventional 
one-to-four  family  dwellings;  $7.75  bil- 
lion was  authorized  for  the  program  and 
such  funding  was  released  periodically, 
leaving  only  $2  billion  of  authority  re- 
maining under  this  act  at  the  time  the 
President  vetoed  H.R.  4485  on  June  25 
of  this  year.  Last  year's  law  established 
a  sort  of  floating  rate  for  mortgages  to 
be  purchased  by  GNMA  under  the  pro- 
gram, which  rate  floated  according  to 
the  return  on  a  certain  group  of  Treasury 
issues  and  generally  amounted  to  a  rate 
in  excess  of  8  percent. 

Although  last  year's  enactment  pro- 
vided some  stimulus  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry, there  was  general  consensus  that 
more  needed  to  be  done.  As  a  conse- 
quence. H.R.  4485  was  offered  and  H.R. 
5398.  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  enacted. 
H.R.  5398  built  upon  and  expanded  the 
GNMA  conventional  tandem  program, 
increasing  the  authorization  by  $10  bil- 
lion and  extending  the  program  to  con- 
dominium and  multifamily  project 
mortgages.  In  addition,  it  fixed  the  inter- 
est rate  applicable  to  mortgages  which 
GNMA  was  committed  to  purchsise  at 
IVz  percent  or  the  FHA  rate,  whichever 
is  lower.  Obviously,  this  lower  interest 
rate  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  pro- 
spective home  buyer  by  reducing  his 
interest  costs. 

Consistent  with  discussions  some  of 
us  had  with  the  President  and  officials  at 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  concurrently  with  the  veto 
of  H.R.  4485  the  President  announced 
the  release  of  the  remaining  $2  billion 
authorized  by  last  year's  law  for  the 
GNMA  conventional  tandem  program 
and.  subsequently,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  president  of  GNMA  announced  that 
the  additional  $2  billion  of  mortgage 
piu-chase  authority  would  be  offered  at 
the  7y2-percent  interest  rate. 

During  the  negotiations  and  discus- 
sions on  the  new  legislation,  several 
congressional  concerns  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Kearney, 
the  president  of  GNMA.  and  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  new  commitments 
which  have  been  adopted  reflect  a  re- 
sponsiveness by  him  to  these  congres- 
sional concerns. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Kearney  for  reflecting  in  the 
revisions  of  this  program  which  he  has 
promulgated  the  sincere  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  Members  of  the  Congress.  I 
think  he  has  attempted  to  structure  the 
continuation  of  the  program  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  that 
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Intent  has  been  expressed  to  him  and  Is 
deserving  of  our  commendation  at  a  time 
when  there  is  more  and  more  criticism 
of  benign  neglect  by  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  regiilatory  authorities  to  con- 
gressional intent  as  we  feel  it  is  expressed 
in  our  enactments. 

Since  many  of  my  colleagues  may  re- 
ceive inquiries  from  representatives  of 
the  housing  industry  regarding  the  re- 
visions in  the  program  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Kearney,  I  incorporate  herein  the 
content  of  a  memo  directed  to  all  ap- 
proved sellers  under  the  GNMA  conven- 
tional home  mortgage  program  explain- 
ing the  revisions  in  that  program: 

Department  or  Housing  and 
Urban  Devixopment, 
Government  National  Mortgage, 
Association, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  7, 1975. 
MemoraDdum  to:  AU  Approved  Sellers  Under 
the   ONMA   Conventional   Home   Mort- 
gage Program. 
Subject:  An  Explanation  of  Revisions  In  the 
Conventional  Home  Mortgage  Program. 
Recently  President  Ford  directed  the  re- 
lease of  the  remaining  $2  bUUon  under  our 
conventional   program   available   under   the 
1974  Emergency  Act.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  urged  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1975.  which  quickly  passed 
Congress  and  was  signed  Into  law  on  July  2. 
This  Act,  among  other  things,  amends  and 
expands  the  authority  of  our  conventional 
program. 

As  a  consequence,  the  $2  billion  will  be  re- 
leased at  an  Interest  rate  of  7\^%.  The 
prompt  passage  of  this  Act  also  allows  us  to 
Include  conventional  condominiums  as  well 
as  single  family  housing.  In  addition,  we  will 
now  accept  delivery  of  condominiums  under 
the  commitment  previously  issued  under  the 
program. 

The  new  law  expands  our  authority  by  an 
additional  $10  billion.  However,  this  author- 
ity requires  an  appropriation  action  by  Con- 
gress before  it  may  be  utilized.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration concludes  that  the  use  of  the 
funds  is  required  to  sustain  the  hoiislng  re- 
covery, an  appropriation  request  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  new  law  expands  our  au- 
thority to  include  the  purchase  of  conven- 
tional multi-family  project  mortgages.  How- 
ever, currently  FNMA  has  no  conventional 
multi-family  program  while  FHLMC's  pro- 
gram has  had  limited  use;  therefore  imple- 
mentation of  a  multi-famUy  program  has 
been  deferred  until  our  Intensive  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing such  a  program  has  been  completed. 

MAJOR  REVISIONS  IN  PROGRAM 
REQXnXEMENTS 

The  dialogue  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  housing  legislation  Initiated 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  subsequent  passage 
of  legislation  extending  and  expanding 
GNMA's  authority  under  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
brought  into  focus  certain  concerns  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  problem  funds  pre- 
viously released.  This  has  prompted  us  to 
make  certain  revisions  in  the  pr.-gram  so  as 
to  address  these  concerns  arAculated  by 
members  of  Congress.  These  include: 

1.  The  inability  of  some  lenders  to  ob- 
tain commitments,  particularly  during  the 
release  of  7%  %  fimds  on  January  22. 

2.  The  Inability  of  some  smaU  builders  to 
obtain  commitments  from  lenders. 

3.  The  desire  to  assure  that  moderate  In- 
comv  families  benefit  significantly  from  the 
program. 

4.  The  mftTlmum  permissible  fees  and 
charges. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  consult  with 
the  T«rtous  Industry  groups  In  determining 
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the  appropriate  program  revisions  to  address 
these  concerns.  We  thank  these  Individuals 
for  their  able  advice.  Various  alternatives 
were  suggested  and  considered.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  mechanisms  adopted  achieve  the  best 
means  of  attacking  these  problems,  while 
still  maintaining  a  viable  program.  Although 
these  administrative  changes  do  make  the 
program  more  difficult  to  work  with,  they  are 
considered  far  preferable  to  rigid  statutory 
requirements. 

aixocation  of  funds  to  lenders 

ONMA  has  received  many  letters  from  the 
industry  concerning  the  release  of  funds  on 
January  22.  1975.  Most  of  the  letters  have 
come  from  those  who,  regrettably,  were  un- 
able to  obtain  a  share  of  the  almost  $3  bU- 
llon  that  was  committed.  It  was  this  prob- 
lem— a  demand  for  extremely  attractive 
fimds  far  in  excess  of  the  supply — that  cre- 
ated the  difflc\Uties,  the  telephone  tie-up  at 
PNMA  and  the  Inability  of  all  lenders  to  ob- 
tain commitments. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  events  for 
lenders  on  that  day  was  the  inability  to  get 
through  to  FNMA.  Much  of  this  dlfBculty 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  commitments 
bad  to  be  made  from  a  centralized  location. 
The  problem  was  not  so  acute  with  FHIjMO 
since  commitments  were  decentralized  to 
twelve  regional  offices  and  only  $1  billion  was 
being  committed  through  that  system. 

Nonetheless,  the  performance  on  January 
22  was  extraordinary — 1,108  commitments 
placed  in  46  working  hours — en  average  of 
less  than  three  minutes  per  commitment. 
This  level  of  commitments  was  in  excess  of 
eight  times  the  previous  record  activity.  How- 
ever, obviously  nine  operators  were  not 
enough  to  handle  the  volume. 

We  will  retain  a  telephone  system  again 
this  time  as  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Industry  leaders  with  whom  we  con- 
sulted. However,  unlike  the  previous  system 
when  funds  were  reserved  on  a  flrst-come. 
flrst-served  basis,  we  will  accept  subscription 
commitments  for  a  specified  period.  After  the 
period  has  expired,  ONMA  will  distribute  the 
funds  to  subscribers  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  Spe- 
clflcally,  the  revisions  provide  that: 

1.  PNMA  and  the  FHUilC  will  each  admin- 
ister one-half  the  funds,  or  $1  billion  each 
for  their  respective  qualified  Sellers. 

2.  The  ftmds  are  allocated  geographlcaUy 
by  State  on  the  basis  of  the  average  level  of 
bousing  permits  for  the  years  1972  through 
1974. 

3.  Each  eligible  Seller  is  llmi^ed  to  one  bid 
per  State  and  to  a  maximum  -otal  commit- 
ment of  $2,000,000  and  a  -niTHniiiiTi  of 
$100,000. 

4.  Commitment  requests  will  be  taken  by 
telephone  from  July  21  through  August  1 
except  for  July  28  which  Is  an  FNMA  auction 
date.  This  means  you  may  submit  your  com- 
mitment requests  dxirlng  the  prescribed 
hours  on  any  of  the  nine  business  days  dur- 
ing that  period. 

6.  Any  excess  funds  wUl  be  reallocated  on 
a  pro  rata  basis  from  States  where  the  com- 
mitment demand  is  less  than  the  State  al- 
location to  States  with  excess  commitment 
demand. 

These  procedures  will  ensure  a  broader  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  funds.  It  Is 
recognized  that  under  the  subscription  meth- 
od, many  Sellers  will  not  receive  all  the 
ftmds  they  have  requested.  This  is  far  prefer- 
able, however,  to  some  lenders  being  denied 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

allocation  of  funds  to  butlders 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  concern  that  email 
builders  are  being  precluded  from  participa- 
tion In  the  Conventional  Program.  The  lend- 
er's natural  tendency  Is  to  allocate  funds  to 
Its  preferred  customers.  To  a  certain  extent, 
greater  opportunity  for  small  lender  par- 
ticipation tends  to  address  the  problem  of 
small  bullden'  pcurticlpatlon.  However,  this 
does  not  lessen  the  Congressional  desire  to 
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encourage  greater  fund  access  to  small  build, 
ers.  We.  therefore,  have  Imposed  a  $300,000 
limitation  on  the  funds  a  lender  can  allocate 
to  any  one  buUder.  This  wUl  eliminate  the 
pressures  on  the  lenders  to  allocate  all  their 
funds  to  their  large  customers. 

Several  other  alternatives  were  considered. 
The  adoption  of  a  user  system  whereby  mort- 
gages would  be  purchased  on  a  flrst-come, 
first-served  basis  was  suggested.  While  this 
system  would  equalize  opportunities,  it  would 
do  little  to  stimulate  new  construction  due 
to  the  lack  of  assurance  of  "take  out"  funds. 
In  addition,  the  absence  of  a  firm  commit- 
ment would  hinder  the  obtaining  of  con- 
struction financing.  Finally,  such  a  system 
might  be  feasible  if  unlimited  funds  were 
available.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and 
inequities  are  created  when  the  funds  are 
depleted. 

A  procedure  to  allow  builders  to  obtain 
commitments  directly  was  also  suggested. 
The  difficulty  In  determining  proper  applica- 
tions under  this  system  would  be  tremen- 
dous.  As  you  may  know.  ONMA  has  a  small 
staff — totaling  only  36.  It  must  work  through 
mortgage  purchasing  institutions,  such  as 
FNMA  and  PHLMC.  to  implement  its  pro- 
grams. It,  therefore,  has  no  mechanism  which 
allows  such  a  system  to  be  utilized. 

Various  other  methods  were  also  given  con- 
sideration. In  the  final  analysis  the  dollar 
limitation  was  deemed  the  most  direct  and 
practical  means  of  achieving  the  objective. 

MODERATE   INCOME    HOUSING 

Although  the  previous  allocations  of  con- 
ventional mortgage  loan  commitments  have 
assisted  many  middle-income  homebuyers, 
concern  has  been  expressed  that  a  further 
mechanism  to  encourage  utilization  by  the 
moderate  Income  homeowner  Is  needed.  To 
help  accommodate  this  segment  of  the  hous- 
ing market,  we  are  requiring  that  not  more 
than  25%  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
commitments  Issued  under  the  additional  $3 
billion  allocation  be  for  mortgages  in 
amounts  of  $36,000  or  more. 

In  deciding  to  set  the  $36,000  limit  other 
alternatives  were  considered.  Establishing  in- 
come limits  for  individual  homebuyers  was 
seriously  considered  by  Congress.  This  would 
have  required  more  regulations  and  admin- 
istrative machinery.  It  also  would  have 
greatly  increased  the  Seller's  problems  and 
diminished  the  effectiveness  of  the  problem. 
The  establishment  of  income  limits  would 
have  been  time-consuming.  A  limitation  on 
the  conunitment  amount  was  chosen  as  a 
prudent  and  effective  method  which  should 
not  add  a  burden  to  the  ONMA  Seller's  ad- 
ministrative capacity. 

FEES   AND   CHARGES 

Certain  members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
members  of  the  homebulldlng  industry  have 
complained  that  the  fees  and  charges  levied 
are  too  high.  As  a  compromise  to  secure 
passage  of  workable  legislation,  we  agreed  to 
hold  the  total  fees  and  charges'  to  4.0  points. 
We  have,  therefore,  reduced  the  allowable 
origination  fee  of  the  lender  from  2  to  1%  %. 
It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  reduced 
origination  fee  does  approximate  the  fees 
actually  being  charged  In  the  mtirketplace. 
The  fees  to  ONMA  will  remain  a  total  of  2^, 
a  one  point  commitment  fee  and  1^4  points 
for  marketing  and  loss  reserves.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  our  approach  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  the  users  of  the  program  share  the 
costs  Instead  of  placing  the  entire  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  in  general. 

OTHER    CHANGES 

We  have  had  difficulty  estimating  the  tim- 
ing and  magnitude  of  deliveries  under  out- 
standing commitments.  In  addition,  a  mech- 
anism must  be  established  to  provide  a 
breakdown  of  deliveries  between  new  and 
existing  housing.  We.  therefore.  In  the  near 
future,  will  be  requiring  the  Seller's  submit 
quarterly  statistical  reports  covering  these 
areas. 
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SUMMARY 

Finally,  I  believe  It  Is  appropriate  to  re- 
iterate a  theme  many  of  you  have  heard  me 
touch  on  in  the  past.  Industries  that  utilize 
Federal  programs  are  subject  to  Increasing 
restrictions  and  regulations  when  the  Oov- 
ernment  perceives  Inequities  in  the  programs. 
To  the  extent  the  Industry  imposes  self  reg- 
ulation, the  prospect  of  Oovernment  inter- 
cession is  lessened. 

In  addition,  as  Government  programs  ma- 
ture they  become  increasingly  susceptible  to 
the  compromises  that  are  a  requisite  of  our 
democratic  system.  You  are  now  witnessing 
the  addition  of  strings  that  Is  likely  to  put 
the  conventional  program  on  the  debilitating 
road  taken  by  other  Federal  programs.  As  I 
have  warned  In  previous  statements,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  semi-permanent 
(}overnmental  program  Is  the  addition  of 
such  strings. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  the  woes  of  the 
housing  Industry  Is  not  Increased  Federal 
Intervention;  It  Is  to  bring  Inflation  under 
control.  Interest  rates  will  be  lowered,  and 
homebuyer's  real  Income — their  purchasing 
power — will  Increase.  But  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished unless  greater  Federal  spending 
and  the  resultant  deficits  are  properly  re- 
strained. 

Daniel  P.  Kearney. 

President. 


CAMBODIA  REVISITED 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
roughly  3  months  since  the  Communists 
forced  their  way  into  Phnom  Penh  and 
the  nation  of  Cambodia  closed  its  doors 
to  the  outside  world. 

Reports  since  that  time  have  been 
sketchv  because  virtually  no  foreigners 
are  allowed  into  the  country  and  we 
have  only  the  information  provided  by  a 
few  citizens  who  have  escaped. 

The  silence  itself  is  unacceptable  from 
a  nation  that  wishes  to  be  reco(?ni?sd  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  for  the  Congress  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  reflect  on 
what  has  happened  in  Cambodia  since 
the  Communist  takeover.  The  nation  was 
for  several  weeks  the  focus  of  much  de- 
bate, emotion,  and  concern  in  our  news 
media  and  among  our  citizens,  and  the 
blackout  within  the  country  Itself  should 
not  stoD  us  from  viewing  the  changes  in 
the  last  3  months  or  gaging  them  for 
our  response  to  other  crisis  throughout 
the  world. 

For  that  purpose.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit the  following  article  from  the  July  21 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat: 
Cambodia's  Crime 
(By  Victor  Lasky) 

One  of  the  great  crimes  of  humanity  Is 
taking  place  In  Communist-occupied  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  free  world  says  little  about  It. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Cambodians  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  died  or  are  dsrlng  since  the 
Khmer  Rouge  seized  control;  and  nothing  Is 
said  by.  for  example,  the  United  Nations. 

Figures  on  casualties  are  hard  to  come  by 
simply  because  the  Communist  IIBerators 
have  ousted  all  foreigners  from  Cambodia 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Chinese — 
and  they're  not  talking. 

However,  what  is  definitely  known  Is  that 
between  two  million  and  three  million  resl- 
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dents  of  such  major  cities  as  Phnom  Penh 
and  Battambang  were  forced  at  gunpoint  to 
leave  their  homes  and  travel  by  foot  Into  the 
Jungle  countryside  where — without  pro- 
visions for  food,  shelter  or  medical  care — 
they've  been  forced  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Refugees  who  have  managed  to  escape  Into 
neighboring  Thailand  have  provided  some 
first-hand  information  as  to  what  h8is  oc- 
curred during  the  first  three  months  since 
the  so-called  liberation.  Their  stories  are  hor- 
rifying. They  teU  of  people  falUng  by  the 
wayside,  victims  of  hunger,  thirst  and  di- 
sease. They  also  tell  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
sweeping  the  countryside.  And  foreign  ex- 
perts now  predict  famine  may  soon  strike  un- 
less large  shipments  of  food  are  brought  in 
from  the  outside.  But  that  appears  unlikely 
because  the  Khmer  Rouge  In  Its  xenophobia 
refuses  to  deal  with  foreigners,  even  those  in 
the  Soviet  orbit. 

There  also  have  been  reports  of  widespread 
executions.  Exactly  how  many  is  difficult  to 
estimate  simply  because  there  have  been  few 
witnesses. 

To  its  credit,  the  New  York  Times  has  com- 
mented editorially  on  what  is  described  as 
"Cambodia's  crime."  Its  closing  paragraphs 
are  worth  repeating: 

"What.  If  anything,  can  the  outside  world 
do  to  alter  the  genocidal  policies  of  Cam- 
bodia's hard  men?  Silence  certainly  will  not 
move  them.  Were  Cambodia  a  non-Commu- 
nist and  non-Third  World  country,  the  out- 
raged protests  from  the  developing  and  Com- 
munist countries,  not  to  mention  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  v/ould  be  deafening. 

"Members  of  Congress  and  others  who 
rightly  criticized  the  undemocratic  nature  of 
the  Lon  Nol  regime  have  a  special  obligation 
to  speak  up.  Few.  if  any,  have  been  heard 
from.  The  United  Nations  is  sUent.  That  si- 
lence must  be  broken." 

One  can  only  hojie  that  some  of  the  New 
York  Times'  eminent  columnists,  who  helped 
sell  the  world  on  the  necessity  of  a  Khmer 
Rouge  victory,  will  break  their  own  silence 
on  the  horror  they  helped  to  unleash  on  the 
Cambodians. 


UTAH  COLLEGE  OF  NURSING  GETS 
CANCER  GRANT 


HON.  ALLAN  T.  HOWE 

OP   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality 
of  health  care  services  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance and  concern  to  most  Americans 
and  is  a  goal  we  should  always  strive 
toward.  Reasons  of  location  or  financial 
status  should  not  affect  any  person's 
ability  to  receive  quality  health  care. 

Recently,  the  House  of  Representatives 
nassed  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975. 
H.R.  5546,  which  provides  for  extensions 
of  funding  and  some  revisions  in  existing 
health  manpower,  public  health  and 
allied  health  authority  programs. 

Health  programs  particularly  educa- 
tional training,  was  previously  based 
upon  increasing  manpower  alone,  and 
considerations  of  maldistribution  by 
geographic  location  or  overabundance  In 
some  specialized  skills  was  not  given 
sufiBclent  attention.  The  result  has  been 
an  inequitable  system  which  provides 
quality  services  for  urban,  mainly  affluent 
areas,  and  little  if  any  services  for  out- 
lying rural  areas.  Also,  even  though  there 
has  beoi  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
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physicians,  there  is  still  a  shortage  of 
primary  health  care  and  family  medicine 
physicians,  which  is  directly  affecting 
some  of  the  cost  of  medical  services. 

The  State  of  Utah  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  overall  quality  of  its  health  care. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  University  of 
Utah  College  of  Nursing  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  students  have  been  involved  in  a 
variety  of  programs  which  are  helping 
to  solve  problems  in  maldistribution  and 
the  lack  of  primary  and  family  care 
medical  personnel. 

The  University  of  Utah  sponsored 
family  health  service  project,  and  the 
maternal  and  child  health  care  program, 
provide  medical  services  to  the  Navajo 
Indians  in  the  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico  area.  Previous  conditions  in  these 
areas  had  resulted  in  poor  access  and 
low  frequency  of  visits.  The  mortality 
rate  for  newborn  infants  was  also  higher 
than  the  national  average  with  virtually 
no  followup  on  child  care.  The  success  of 
this  project  has  meant  medical  services 
close  to  the  people  affected,  a  high  return 
for  medical  foUowups,  and  there  are 
plans  to  use  the  current  facility  as  a 
training  site  for  future  doctors  and 
nurses  in  the  area. 

Another  university  sp)onsored  program 
is  the  free  clinic  for  elderly  residents  in 
the  Salt  Lake  area.  Although  the  service 
is  not  designed  to  replace  a  doctor's  care. 
it  does  help  monitor  chronic  conditions 
suffered  by  many  elderly  patients.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  emotional  support  the  nurses 
give  to  help  combat  loneliness  and  de- 
pression. This  kind  of  emotional  help  has 
also  been  used  to  help  cancer  patients 
cope  with  their  illness  as  explained  in 
the  following  article  taken  from  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribime,  Friday.  January  24,  1975: 
(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Jan.  24.  1976 J 

Utah  College  of  Nursing  Gets  Cancer 
Grant 

The  University  of  Utah  College  of  Nursing 
has  been  awarded  a  $784,973  grant  to  develop 
educational  programs  on  caring  for  cancer 
patients. 

The  Utah  college  is  one  of  nine  centers 
In  the  nation  outside  of  specialized  cancer 
hospitals,  selected  to  develop  cancer  nursing 
programs  for  nursing  students  and  registered 
nurses  who  already  care  for  cancer  patients. 

The  three-year  grant  is  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

NEW   IMAGE 

"Cancer  nursing  has  taken  on  a  new  im- 
age." said  Minnie  Walton,  director  of  Nursing 
Services  at  the  University  Hospital  and  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing. 

"It  used  to  be  very  depressing  because 
nurses  were  caring  for  people  who  were  not 
going  to  live.  But  this  Is  becoming  an  excit- 
ing fleld  with  the  new  drugs  and  methods  of 
treatment  that  have  been  developed.  Our 
patients  now  have  a  future."  said  Ms.  Wal- 
ton, who  also  directs  the  project. 

The  nurse  said  the  project  will  emphasize 
the  social  and  psychological  aspects  of  can- 
cer. 

"Cancer  Is  a  drastic  thing,"  she  said.  "The 
patients    often    lose    their   Jobs    and    their 
place  In  society;  they  may  be  dlsflgured  they 
must  face  the  possibility  of  death. 
closest  to  patient 

"The  nurse  is  the  professional  who  Is 
closest  to  the  patient.  She  Is  there  24  hours 
a  day.  We  will  emphasize  counseling,  psy- 
chiatric support,  and  physical  and  psycho- 
logical rehablUtatlon  and  teach  nurses  how 
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to  \ue  the  services  of  social  workers  and 
other  resource  pteople"  she  said. 

She  said  the  project  will  also  teach  skills 
to  public  health  nurses  on  screening  for 
cancer,  and  will  train  rural  nurses  on  how 
to  help  the  cancer  patient. 

The  Utah  program  will  Include  workshops, 
continuing  education  program  for  registered 
nurses  throughout  the  region,  cancer  nxirslng 
courses  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
nursing  students  and  development  of  edu- 
cational materials  on  cancer  for  use  In  com- 
munity programs  and  Inservlce  training. 

Next  fall  the  undergraduate  nursing  curric- 
\ilum  will  Include  an  introduction  on  spe- 
cial ntirslng  problems  with  cancer  patients, 
and  graduate  nurses  will  be  able  to  develop 
clinical  specialty  In  cancer  nursing. 

In  practice  three  week-long  workshops 
for  nurses  already  in  practice  will  be  offered. 
Each  spring  an  evening  course  in  cancer 
nursing  will  be  offered  for  credit  to  students 
and  practicing  nurses,  and  a  three-day 
course  will  be  designed  for  family  nurse  prac- 
titioners. 

In  March  the  school  will  offer  Its  first  an- 
nual "core  course"  in  cancer  nursing  for  14 
nurses  from  the  Intermountain  Region. 

The  nurses  in  "core  coinrse"  will  also  help 
to  develop  audiovisual  material  on  the  care 
of  cancer  patients. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  University  of 
Utah  nursing  program  sets  an  excellent 
example  for  other  areas  to  follow  and 
demonstrates  how  Federal  funding  can 
be  used  to  improve  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  health  care  services. 


DOLLARS  FOR  CANCER 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 
last  general  membership  meeting,  the 
National  Association  of  Civil  Service 
Employees,  its  board  of  directors,  ofiBcers, 
and  members  approved  sponsorship  and 
support  of  the  association's  "Dollars  for 
Career"  program. 

Ine  "Dollars  for  Cancer"  program  is 
presently  being  established  in  a  number 
of  States  across  the  coimtry  by  members 
of  the  association.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist 
in  creating  the  much-needed  additional 
funds  for  cancer  research  and  education. 
Cosponsoring  this  national  effort  is  the 
National  Collegiate  Letterman's  Associa- 
tion with  the  active  support  of  its  officers 
and  board  of  advisors.  This  advisory 
board  Includes  many  notable  persons 
from  the  field  of  athletics,  such  as:  Dan 
Frisella  of  the  San  Dlego  Padres;  O.  J. 
Simpson  of  the  Buffalo  Bills ;  Hank  Aaron 
of  the  Milwaukee  Brewers;  Tom  Seaver 
of  the  New  York  Mets;  Keith  Jackson 
from  ABC's  Wide  World  of  Sports;  Doug 
Collins  of  the  Philadelphia  '76ers;  Bud 
Harrelson  of  the  New  York  Mets;  Ed 
Ratlefif  of  the  Houston  Rockets;  Tom 
Brahaney  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals; 
Peter  Lamotte,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Pro  Baseball  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  and  many  others. 

Published  facts  on  the  incidence  of 
cancer  state  that  cancer  will  strike  with- 
in a  lifetime:  one  of  every  four  Amer- 
icans, and  two  of  every  three  families. 
The   numb»   of   Americans   killed   by 
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cancer  In  1971  and  1972  alone  exceeds 
the  number  of  American  deaths  in  World 
War  I,  World  War  H,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam combined.  Projections  from  these 
figures  Indicate  that  within  the  ranks  of 
civil  service  personnel  14,000,000  fam- 
ilies will  be  touched  by  cancer.  These 
facts  and  figures  demonstrate  the  urgent 
need  for  a  cure  for  cancer.  To  aid  In 
achieving  that  goal,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Civil  Service  Employees  has 
undertaken  sponsorship  of  the  "Dollars 
for  Cancer"  program. 

All  efforts  in  this  nationwide  campaign 
are  conducted  exclusively  by  members  of 
the  association.  The  funds  collected 
through  the  "Dollars  for  Cancer"  pro- 
gram will  be  donated  to  State  university 
cancer  research  centers  and  to  other 
qualified  nonprofit  cancer  research  orga- 
nizations. All  funds  will  be  donated  with- 
in the  State  from  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  National  Association  of  Civil 
Service  Employees  is  a  worldwide,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  based  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  has  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity of  serving  all  government  employees — 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  city.  Known 
as  the  Civil  Service  Employees  Benefit 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Civil  Service  Employees  provides  its 
members  with  a  national  organization 
which  supplies  a  number  of  important 
services  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  this 
group. 

This  rapidly  growing  association  as- 
sists those  Americans  who  serve  their 
country  in  peace  and  war  and  deserves 
the  strongest  support  of  every  American. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  CAPITALISM 


I   HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

I  OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIYES 
Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  Washington  Report  en- 
titled "Democracy  and  Capitalism": 

Democracy   and   Capitalism 
Democracy   and   capitalism,    two   key   in- 
stitutions greatly  cherished   by  Americans, 
are  in  serious  trouble  in  the  world. 

One  almost  gets  the  Impression  that  democ- 
racies are  disappearing.  Recently  a  group 
of  experts  on  government  from  Europe, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  decided  that 
democracy  is  on  the  decline  and  that  demo- 
cratic governments  face  a  bleak  future.  Wil- 
lie Brandt,  the  former  Chancellor  of  West 
Germany,  suggested  that.  "Western  Europe 
has  only  twenty  or  thirty  more  years  of  de- 
mocracy left  in  it."  India,  the  world's  largest 
democracy,  has  veered  sharply  from  its  demo- 
cratic course;  Italy  is  going  broke  under  a 
weak  democratic  coalition;  and  anti-demo- 
cratic forces  rule  in  most  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  leaders  of  free  nations  everywhere, 
confronting  serious  and  complex  problems, 
are  on  the  defensive. 

Democratic  governments  are  having  major 
economic  problems  as  well  as  political  ones. 
Great  Britain,  the  parent  of  our  own  democ- 
racy, for  example,  is  struggling  with  a  26% 
inflation  rate  which  is  straining  its  social 
contract.  Ten  years  ago  capitalism  in  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  the  counolee  of 
Western  Europe  was  riding  high  an^^  seemed 


to  be  on  the  verge  of  producing  permanently 
affluent  societies,  but  economic  problems 
have  now  engiUfed  these  countries  as  infla- 
tion and  recession  have  struck  simultane- 
ously. 

Inflation-recession  has  become  the  major 
problem,  not  Just  for  capitalism,  but  for 
democracy,  too,  threatening  the  survival  of 
both.  Grimly  and  painfully  the  capitalist 
countries  are  trying  to  deal  effectively  with 
their  problems  and  struggle  out  of  an  eco- 
nomic slump,  well  aware  that  the  future 
of  democracy  and  the  futiire  of  capitalism 
are  closely  intertwined. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  little  early  to  sound  the 
death  knell  of  democracy  or  capitalism. 
They  have  survived  wars,  depressions,  and 
changes  in  government,  and  even  their  most 
severe  critics  f.cknowledge  that  their  down- 
fall is  not  Imminent.  They  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  marvelously  adaptable  to  change. 

But  neither  is  it  time  for  complacency. 
Most  of  the  people  of  the  world  have  had  no 
experience  with  capitalism  or  democracy. 
Both  institutions  are  constantly  under  at- 
tack, always  threatened,  and  never  secure, 
and.  if  history  is  a  guide,  we  must  all  be 
pessimists  about  the  future  of  either  one. 
Economic  progress  and  personal  freedom  are 
not  forever  assured,  even  to  Americans. 

It  Is  always  Interesting  to  note,  despite  all 
of  our  problems  in  America,  how  much  our 
friends  from  abroad  look  to  us  for  the  an- 
swers to  the  crisis  of  democracy  and  capital- 
ism. They  may  be  critical  of  us  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  but  they  also  want  to  know  what 
America  is  going  to  do  about  the  crisis  and 
when.  They  recognize  America's  promise  of 
prosperity  in  freedom. 

There  is  encouragement  to  be  gained  from 
what  many  Americans  are  doing  about  the 
crisis  as  they  search  for  ways  and  means  to 
achieve  that  promise.  Several  leading  nation- 
al magazines  have  run  articles  about  the 
search  for  new  approaches  toward  making 
the  economy  work  better.  A  spirit  of  open- 
ness to  change  and  reform  marks  the  atti- 
tude of  the  proponents  of  capitalism  and 
democracy.  There  may  be  some  confusion, 
and  more  than  normal  disarray,  but  thought- 
ful persons  are  everywhere  engaged  In  the 
search,  and  our  hope  rests  on  the  belief  that 
free  men  and  women  can  respond  to  this 
challenge  as  they  have  responded  to  other 
serious  challenges  in  the  past. 

The  struggle  to  Improve  and  maintain 
democracy  and  capitalism  one  with  the 
other  is  never-ending,  and  the  promise  of 
prosperity  and  freedom  may  be  nresumptu- 
ous,  but  we  have  come  close  enough  to  ful- 
filling it  as  a  nation  that  we  know  that  if 
our  will  and  energy  do  not  fade,  we  can 
continue  to  achieve  It,  no  matter  what. 

For  most  of  us,  there  simply  Is  no  al- 
ternative to  capitalism  and  democracy.  They 
have  served  us  well,  bringing  most  of  us 
abundance  and  liberty,  and  despite  their 
woes  and  faults,  we  see  a  better  world  for 
ourselves  and  others  if  they  prosper  and 
spread. 


TERMINATION  OF  AID  TO  COUN- 
TRIES ENGAGED  IN  ILLEGAL  NAR- 
COTICS TRAFFIC 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the  ter- 
mination of  all  assistance  by  our  Na- 
tion to  any  country  which  fails  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  control  Illegal  trade  in 
narcotics. 

Presently,   seven   countries   are  per- 
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mitted  to  export  opium,  in  accordance 
with  international  agreements,  to  meet 
the  world's  legitimate  medical  require- 
ments for  opium-based  drugs  such  as 
morphine  and  codeine.  India,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  the  world's  largest  legal  ex- 
porter. 

The  cultivation  of  poppies  for  opium 
has  existed  for  many  centuries,  and  has 
been  an  important  means  of  livelihood 
for  thousands  of  farmers.  In  addition  to 
the  cash  return  for  opium  gum,  the  by- 
products of  poppy  production  are  impor- 
tant to  the  farmer  as  the  seeds  are  used 
for  oil  and  flavoring  and  the  stalks  used 
for  fuel  and  fodder. 

In  the  past,  a  significant  portion  of 
opium  production  has  been  (Uverted  at 
the  farm  from  legal  production  and 
smuggled  into  France  and  other  coun- 
tries where  it  was  processed  into  heroin. 
While  precise  estimates  are  not  available, 
it  is  believed  that  opium  diverted  f rpm 
Turkish  poppy  fields  alone  accounted  for 
80  percent  of  the  heroin  entering  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  severe  impact  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  United  States  particu- 
larly of  heroin,  has  led  to  U.S.  efforts  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  other  coun- 
tries in  suppressing  illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
cotic substances,  with  priority  given  to 
illicit  opium. 

Our  most  successful  effort,  though 
short-lived,  was  the  negotiation  of  the 
Turkish  ban  on  opium-poppy  cultivation 
after  the  1972  harvest.  Our  Nation  played 
a  major  role  in  the  transition  of  Turkey's 
poppy  farming,  providing  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  earnings  previously  accru- 
ing from  opium  sales,  and  to  help  estab- 
lish alternative  cash  crops  in  the  former 
poppy-growing  areas.  The  virtual  cessa- 
tion of  the  fiow  of  opium  into  illicit  chan- 
nels outside  of  Turkey  had  a  dramatic 
impact  on  illegal  narcotic  sales  in  the 
United  States.  Availability  of  heroin  to 
illicit  users  was  drastically  cut;  with  the 
reported  heroin  addiction  rate  falling 
sharply  in  this  country  during  the  pe- 
riod of  controlled  poppy  production. 

However,  on  July  1,  1974,  Turkey  an- 
nounced that,  effective  with  the  fall 
planting,  the  resumption  of  opium -poppy 
growing  would  be  permitted.  The  return 
of  opium  production  in  Turkey  has  placed 
in  jeopardy  all  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  reducing  the  availability  of 
heroin  in  this  country.  Our  Nation's  nar- 
cotic enforcement  predicts  a  spiraling 
rise  in  drug  addiction  if  Turkey  fails  to 
impose  adequate  controls  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  opium  gum  into  interna- 
tional drug  traffic  and  onto  the  streets 
of  America. 

Congress  must  take  affirmative  action 
as  a  clear  signsJ  to  Turkey  and  other 
countries  that  we  mean  business  when  it 
comes  to  such  serious  threats  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation,  such  as  the  illegal 
trade  in  narcotics. 

Accordingly,  the  measure  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  terminate  all  mili- 
tary, economic,  or  other  assistance  to 
Turkey  or  any  other  country  in  any  fiscal 
year  imless  the  President  determines  in 
writing  to  the  Congress  that  such  coun- 
try has  taken  adequate  steps  to  prevent 
the  illegal  sale  of  narcotics  and  the  dl- 
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version  of  poppy  crops  from  legal  pro- 
duction into  illegal  narcotics  traffic  and 
the  House  fails  to  disapprove  of  such  a 
determination. 

To  those  who  contend  that  this  action 
would  interfere  in  the  Internal  policies  of 
another  nation,  I  would  remind  them 
that  we  are  living  in  an  interdependent 
world  where  each  nation,  while  safe- 
guarding its  own  interests,  must  act  re- 
sponsibly as  it  formulates  domestic  pol- 
icy which  affects  other  nations. 

This  legislation  does  not  address  itself 
to  material  or  mineral  shortages,  does 
not  speak  of  political  ideologies;  but 
rather  concerns  itself  with  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  Nation's  youth  whose 
well-being  is  directly  related  to  another 
country's  decision  to  resume  opium  pro- 
duction or  to  that  country's  failure  to 
undertake  adequate  safeguards. 

The  adoption  of  this  type  of  legislation 
would  serve  as  a  significant  warning  to 
all  nations  that  our  humanitarian  con- 
cerns in  seeking  to  stamp  out  drug  ad- 
diction, so  important  to  our  country,  and 
to  all  of  humanity,  will  not  be  cast  aside 
by  the  self-serving  interests  of  a  handful 
of  coim tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  this  meas- 
ure be  reprinted  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Adabbo,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  GUYER.  and  Mr.  Rodino,  who 
are  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 


SAUL  L.  EPSTEIN,  FOUNDER  OF 
INTERSTATE  PAPER  CORP. 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  and 
our  Nation  suffered  a  great  loss  this  year 
with  the  death  of  Mr.  Saul  L.  Epstein, 
founder  of  the  Interstate  Paper  Corp.  In- 
terstate is  one  of  our  fine  corporate 
neighbors  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  and  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  our  area. 

The  loss  of  Saul  Epstein  marks  the 
passing  of  not  only  a  man,  but  in  a  real 
sense  the  passing  of  an  era  as  well.  Saul 
was  the  son  of  immigrant  parents  and 
grew  up  in  the  Brownsville  section  of 
Brooklyn.  He  was  raised  in  a  home  full  of 
love,  but  the  hard  facts  of  life  of  the 
1920's  sent  him  on  to  work  without  being 
able  to  finish  high  school. 

The  Great  Depression  wiped  out  his 
savings  and  left  him  in  debt.  But  with 
the  spirit  that  I  think  characterizes  so 
many  Americans,  he  fought  back  and 
rose  to  become  president  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  great  corporations. 

At  this  sad  time  of  his  death,  we  can 
be  comforted  best  by  the  fact  that  he  left 
so  much  behind  that  continues  to  live 
on.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  a  part  of  an 
account  of  his  great  record  of  service  as 
recounted  in  Interstatements  magazine 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Saoi.  Ii.  Epstein,  Founder  of  Interstate 
Paper  Cc«p. 

"We  want  to  be  good  neighbors."  he  said, 
and  went  on  to  spell  out  the  real  substance 
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of  good  as  he  saw  it  in  terms  of  a  fuller, 
richer  life  for  his  neighbors.  "We  will  bring 
8-mllllon  dollars  a  year  initially  to  Eastern 
Georgia  in  payrolls  and  purchases  from  land- 
owners raising  pulpwood  ....  and  if  the 
economics  are  right  that  sum  will  be  turned 
seven  times  to  prime  your  local  economy  by 
some  50-mllllon  dollars  each  year  .  .  .  ." 

It  might  be  remembered  that  as  he  spoke, 
the  onrushlng  conservation-ecology  move- 
ment was  only  a  freshening  conversation 
piece,  but  not  to  Saul,  who  knew  that  neigh- 
borllness  had  broader  perimeters  than  money. 
He  spoke  of  waste  water  treatment,  the 
plant's  cleansing  treatment  of  ponds,  of  aera- 
tion processes,  and  the  Importance  of  keep- 
ing the  nearby  river  sweet  and  clean.  Almost 
casually,  he  mentioned  that  Interstate's 
standards  were  higher  than  the  State  of 
Georgia's  .  .  .  Ahead  of  his  time?  He  would 
never  suggest  it.  He  knew  that  common  sense 
and  concern  for  others  were  always  in  date 
at  any  time. 

He  brought  the  same  attitudes  of  con- 
cern to  activities  outside  the  Industry — 
charitable,  philanthropic,  and  religious. 

The  Epstein's  moved  to  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island,  in  1941,  and  wherever  there  was  a 
community  stirring  there  too  was  SavU.  He 
was  a  mover  in  Jewish  charities,  both  the 
UJA  and  the  Federation  before  the  merge, 
and  before  his  passing  became  a  trustee  on 
the  Board  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philan- 
thropies. 

In  1950  he  became  the  founding  force 
behind  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital,  was 
its  first  president,  and  to  the  end  remained 
president  emeritus.  A  devotee  to  the  edu- 
cation he  never  formally  received,  he  served 
as  a  trustee  of  Hofstra  University  at  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island. 

There  was  a  fpost-crisp  night  in  December 
In  1970  when  Saul  stood  on  a  stage  at  Hof- 
stra and  accepted  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.  With  wry  humor, 
and  a  small  smile  to  cloak  his  deep  emotion, 
he  said,  "I  am  deeply  honored.  My  dear 
parents,  were  they  alive,  would  have  been 
proud  if  they  could  have  been  with  us  to- 
night, even  if  Just  to  say,  'My  son,  the  doc- 
tor'." 

Widely  known  throughout  all  of  Nassau 
County,  he  was  more  Intimately  known  in 
Great  Neck  where  he  somehow  found  time 
to  establish  a  bank,  the  Central  National, 
which  was  later  merged  with  the  Meadow- 
brook  National  Bank  which  he  served  an  a 
director.  This  eventually  became  part  of  the 
well-known  National  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
Ica-C.I.T.  group  and  his  directorship  con- 
tinued to  the  N.BJI.A.  Board. 

But  always  there  was  time  tar  his  family, 
a  warmth  and  closeness  with  his  sons  and 
later  the  daughters  they  brought  to  him,  and 
his  grandchildren,  five  of  them.  And  always 
there  was  Evelyn  to  share  a  box  at  the  opera 
or  at  the  philharmonic,  to  enjoy  with  htm 
the  music  he  loved,  and  to  be  his  reality 
wherever  he  was. 

And  there  was  Interstate,  all  of  It  .  .  .  Its 
people,  most  of  whom  he  knew  well  .  .  . 
press  operators,  die  makers,  corrugating 
crews,  artists,  designers,  salesmen,  executives 
and  the  young  people  coming  up  within  the 
corporation  to  staff  today's  plants  at  Lowell, 
New  Haven,  Reading,  Edison  and  the  Inter- 
state Paper  Company  which  operates  the  mill 
at  Rlceboro. 

He  left  It  as  he  planned  it  to  be,  a  flourlsh- 
Ing,  forceful  and  respected  member  of  Ita 
industrial  community,  a  legacy  of  achieve- 
ment which  his  sons  Intend  to  maintain 
and  improve  in  his  memory. 

There  is  more  than  a  suspicion  within  the 
Interstate  family  and  indeed,  the  container 
industry  itself,  that  Saul  L.  Epstein  failed 
in  only  one  respect. 

He  could  never  make  a  container  big 
enough  to  hold  his  heart. 
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^^^'''X^^ll^cl'^  '''°  J^lt.^''^    "^^    °"'^    °^^    ^°    ^°^  ^  ^"*"^«^'  "«^««P^^  *^«  'Winter  Olym- 

WINTER  OLYMPICS  ^^'^^fv^     ,„     „,        ^  Plcs' in  Perspective."  which  I  would  iSe 

UAkM    nr.n.^^^^r^    ..  .««.„.  4   ^    '^  ^^^  ^^''  ^^"  ^"*^  15-meter  ski  included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point- 

HON.  ROBERT  C.   McEWEN  J"f  P  wmplex;                                                             k=i=.^o  the  -Wintbs  Olympics"  S 

OP  Nirw  TOHK  ^^'   ^     ^*f^®     Skating     and     hockey                                 Perspective 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  17^^:™^^^?"°^?,^^!''°™^^^''  "^"^  ^'^^         ^  ^"""^  °'  ""^  International  athletic  com- 

_.         .         ,,»,,„„  refrigerated  Ice  surfaces.  petition,  the  "winter  Olympics"— as  thev  are 

Thursday,  July  24.  1975  Much  of  the  Federal  funds  requested    toown  to  the  world-are  very  similar  to 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr  Speaker  today  it  is     ^^  ^°^  improvement  or  expansion  of  ex-     t^ose  tbat   were  first  held  in  Chamonix, 

my  pleasure  to  Introduce  a  'bill  which    ^^^^  facilities.  For  example,  a  90  meter    ^ance   m    1924.   with    the   exception   of 

would    authorize    $50    million    for    thP     -"""P  ^^^  ^  added  to  Lake  Placid's  well     ^^^  post-war  emergence  of  alpine  skiing  as 

pliig"?eSn|.'Ld'^Sruc«on"'o?     developed  ski  Jump  complex,  which  now     e^eTrarTtrXhS^  °a7ded'l.t°S 

facilities  for  the  1980  Winter  Olympics     ^^^^^  "'^?^  ^t  25  meter  training     vaUey  rigSN^irappro^mateiy  75^om' 

In  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.  This  legislation  is     l^^^  ^'^ell  as  the  40  and  70  meter     petitors.  and  the  Luge  added  at  inmbru^k 

being  introduced  today  in  the  Senate  by    ^^P^-  The  construction  of  this  jump     in  i964,  with  approximately  90  competitors 

Senators  Javits  and  Buckley  ^"^  ^^^  ^^ss  at  Lake  Placid  than  at  many        At  st.  Moritz,  Switzerland  in  i948  the  28 

Lake  Placid  was  chosen  as  the  official    ^^^  ^'"^^  because  the  hiU  and  outrun     participating  countries  sent  a  total  of  878 

site  of  the  1980  Winter  Olympics  by  the    ^^°^  ^^  existing  70  meter  jump  can  be     competitors  (801  men  and  77  women),  sap- 

intematlonal    Olympic    Committee    on    ""Uzed.  Without  this  existing  jump,  the     ^H'  f^P«^  28  clmoeiSrsTg^f  min  °"°; 

October  24,  1974.  This  lovely  mountain    ^i"^,^^^^    environmental    damage    that    2V7  woSn    Sie  tX  Lumbir  of  T^^^^^ 

community  is  no  stranger  to  interna-    would  result  in  carvmg  out  these  facilities     tors  has  t^lnlJL^tSaUcafapSroxZK 

tional  winter  sports  competition.  It  was    "^,5"  unaeveloped  area  would  be  severe.     1.100  for  the  past  three  "Winter  Olympics" 

the  last  community  of  the  1932  Winter     .  The   LPOOC   has   expended   a   great     (Innsbruck— 1964,  Grenoble— 1968  and  Sap- 

Olympic  games  and  has  hosted  scores  of    °**'  °'  *^e  and  effort  to  protect  the     poro— 1972).  The  slight  increase  in  the  num- 

major  competitions  since  then  In  every     environmental  integrity  of  the  area  in     ^^  °^  competitors  was  not  caused  bv  the 

one  of  the  Whiter  Olympic  events    In-     Planning  for  the  Olympics.  I  am  conn-     a«*ditionai  number  of  countries  participating. 

cludtag  more  world  championships  than    f^"*  ^hat  they  have  achieved  this  goal     Ji'^teSs^'po^  counme?*^e  "^"^^.^^^^  ?i 

anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  Is  no  ac-     ^  ^ate  and  that  the  Olympics  will  have     CtTcipatiS  coSii^  se^flvf^  w  1  ^* 

cident  that  Lake  Placid  has  provided     a  negUgible  affect  on  the  environment.     SSre^rracCiy  a  total  of  S  4^' 

more  Winter  Olympic  competitors  than    ^ring  searings  on  Senate  Concurrent     the  majority  of  whom  compete  in  the  alpine 

any  other  community  in  the  world.  Resolution  72  before  the  House  Interna-     skiing  events. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  will  recall  ^-^^nal  Relations  Committee,  two  environ-  WhUe  from  1948  to  1972  the  "Winter  oiym- 
that  this  Is  not  the  first  time  the  Lake  ™entalists  testified.  Professor  Theodore  P*^^"  ^*^®  remained  basically  unchanged  as 
Placid  Olympic  Organizhig  Committee—  ^ullar,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Chap-  ^F"  international  athletic  competition  with 
LPOOC— has  come  to  this  House  to  pre-  ^^  °^  *^e  Sierra  Club  and  Mr.  Robert  tpLf^?°„''„  ^'L'=^P*l°"^  previously  noted  m 
sent  its  Plan  for  holding  theigsolames  ?"rtney  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Adiron-  SrTand^rnS  VoTl'rV^SlZ°^''S 
In  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.  The  LPOOC  fuUy  ^^ck  Foundation.  They  said  that  if  the  niflcant  change  haluken  piaS^^^winllr' 
realizes  the  national  Implications  of  Waris  were  executed  correctly,  they  be-  Olympics"  have  moved  to  the  big  cities  with 
holding  these  games  in  the  United  States  ^^^^  *"**  *^e  Olympics  can  be  held  in  some  startling  results, 
and  has  endeavored  to  keep  Congress  in-  ^^^^  Placid  without  significant  adverse  '^^^  maximum  costs,  for  all  purposes,  of 
formed  from  the  earliest  stages  On  Au-     effects  on  the  environment.  *^e  1^48  Olympics  at  st.  Moritz,  Switzerland, 

gust  5,  1974.  the  House  agreed  by  a  vote  "^^e  Reverend  J.  Bernard  FeU,  chair-  V,°™i?"""y  °'  '®^®  *^""  ^^-^^  people,  prob- 
of  382  to  4.  to  suspend  the  rul^  and  pass  "^^^  ^^  the  Lake  Placid  Olympic  Or-  SSe^thaTthftof^,  rnft^^T,"^-,  "  '\T 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72.  a^rS!  f  ,«i^i«f,  Committee  told  the  House  Kr^l^ementJ^of™  96?bSmpfc?ltCs' 
olution  to  endorse  Lake  Placid.  N.Y..  International  Relations  Subcommittee  bnlck.  Austria  a  citv  of  100  oo^Se  wer^ 
as  the  site  of  the  1980  Winter  Olympic    °^  International  Organizations  that:  over  100  muuon  dollars,  and  at  the'  1968 

games.  This  resolution  received  the  full  ^'  *^®  P*"**^  °'  designation  as  the  site  for  Olympics  at  Grenoble,  France,  a  c'ty  of  over 
support  of  the  administration  and  I  am  *^*  ^^^  Winter  Olympics  is  the  construction  400,000  people,  they  were  in  excess  of  400  mU- 
pleased  that  36  of  my  colleagues  from  °'  multlple-lane  access  highways,  massive  ^^°^  dollars.  In  1972  at  Sapporo,  Japan,  a  city 
New  York  joined  me  in  snonl^rin^  thp.  .?  "°  '"°^^  projects,  multi-million  dollar  °^  o^w  700,000  people,  the  reported  costs  for 
bill  The  other  bodv  aereed  to Th^  Wm,c2  o'le  "me"  sports  facilities,  or  the  commence-  administration  expenses,  new  sports  facilities 
wied  version  of  ?wrr«ni,?«^    ?  '?*'''  °^  environmental  and  ecological  de-     and  "related  public  projects"  soared  to  al- 

^1 07/  resolution  August     structlon.  then.  Lake  Placid  does  not  want     "^os*  700.000  mUlion  dollars. 

T  till        *!.  i.  X,-  to   be   a   candidate   for   the    winter   games.         Bearing  In  mind  the  fact  that  the   1972 

I  Deueve  that  there  are  two  important     ^*  ^U  »ot  present  such  a  proposal  to  the     "Winter  Olympics"  comprised  che  same  basic 
reasons     why     the     U.S.     Government     I^iternatlonal   Olympic  committee.  number  of  competing  countries,  competitors 

should   support   the   LPOOC   in   hold-        of  rniir«sP   fhp  Tntflrr,ofi^„  1  ^1  ^"'^  ^^°^^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  19*8  (and 

Ing  the  Xm  Winter  Olympics  at  Lake  rommft^i!  ;,k  f  I  J^^}^°^^1  Olympic  almost  the  same  as  1936  in  Garmlsch.  Ger- 
Placld.  N  Y  Firet  of  nil  t wf  ?S^^^^^  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  many) .  the  statistics  released  in  the  Sapporo 
gam^  wiUbe  held  at  a  minLl  ?«ct  ^^^.^  P^^"  ^o  make  this  a  small  "Official  Report"  of  the  1972  Olympics'^  and 
both  financSuv  and  Pnv^mnL  n  '  ^^J^P^CS  designed  to  rekindle  the  spirit  summarized  following,  can  only  be  classified 
and  tha^^ii  !!L^^     environmentally,     of     international     understanding     and     ««  mi^d-boggUng": 

SurS^the^lv^n?.,%«",.°^^'^^^  sportsmanship  that  is  achieved  by  com-     ^"^^^  expenses...... ±,700.000,000 

return  the  Olympics  to  Its  classical  in-     petition     between    thp     wnrinv    fir^Ict     ^^     Sports     Venues     con- 
tended   purpose.    Second,    the   faclUtles     athletes  '^^     ^°^'*        structed >  ±  $28.  750,  000 

buut  and  Improved  with  Federal  funds        in  recent  vears   Olvmnir  aa,r,^e  »,»,       Organization  expenses ±$34,000,000 

wIU   be  continuously   used   bv   athlPtP«     f„ti!ow  w    r  f      '  *7       ,P "^  ^^™^^  ^^^e     Olympic  vuiage  and  support- 
ed the  general  public  from  all  ovlr  toe    t^»lni°  ^*!f"a"onal  commercial  ex-        ing  faciiitiel ^^....    ±^25. 000, 000 

world.  The  flnanclS  cit  ^n  >^  IiS      *rayae,f^as  where  the  competitors  are    Gate  receipts +$2000000 

mized  because  SePladd  Si  i^m^o"     ^^"^"y  ^o^t  in  the  hosts  of  news  media     Television  revenues ~  8  470  000 

^^J'LT.^^^'^r^^J^.  JJSin^f  r  tle^SM^^^^^^^^^   stSTn&ete-r^:::::::::::        -•- 

"rSte^a^n^ripproved  alpine     ^^£-^~^^  ^ZS^'^'^^ 

sU  trails  for  all  events-  P  ^^®  number  of  competitors  has  re-       ciais  ...... 2  40i 

(b)  Internationally   'approved  cross     ?^?Jf^i.^PP^°'^^ately  static.  This  pat-  Skijump  workers  and  Supl 

country  ski  trail  system-  ^fni  does  not  need  to  continue,  and  the    ^  Port  334 

«.)  one  or  the  finest  6ob  ru-e  In  the       Mr.  Spe^er.  I  offer  this  report  which    SSST  ZVJ^^ "  "Si 


My  U,  1975 

Luge  Workers 113 

Backup  for  above 330 

press.  Radio  and  TV 8. 713 

Vehicles   used^^ 14.737 

Snow  removal  vehicles 352 

■jransportatlon  control  per- 

gonnel  —  2,066 

Police  asigned  to  events 3.337 

Total  police  regulating  traf- 
fic   - 18.368 

» It  is  highly  significant  to  note  that  even 
starting  from  scratch,  the  total  cost  for  the 
construction  of  all  of  the  necessary  sports 
venues  was  only  $28,750,000.00,  less  than  4% 
of  the  costs  of  the  Sapporo  Winter  Olympics. 

'Cars,  6,907;  large  buses.  3,100;  jeeps,  768; 
micro-buses.  2,801;  trucks,  199;  other,  962. 

Although  the  total  attendance  for  all 
sports  events  at  Sapporo  was  627,958  persons, 
with  approximate  receipts  of  $2,000,000.00. 
about  70%  of  the  total  spectators  and  60% 
of  the  receipts  came  from  hockey,  speed- 
skating  and  figure  skating  attendance;  11% 
from  skl-Jumplng  (3  Jumps);  7%  of  attend- 
ance and  15%  of  receipts  from  the  opening 
and  closing  ceremonies  and  the  remaining 
12%  of  the  total  spectators  and  14%  of  the 
total  receipts  came  from  all  other  eventa. 
The  average  dally  attendance  at  the  various 
events  was  as  follows : 

Cross  Country 1,000 

Alpine  Downhill 8. 100 

Alpine  Slalom 7,300 

Speedskatlng  (8) 24,000 

A-Hockey    (20) 8,000 

B-Hockey    (10)... 3,600 

90  M  Jump  (1) 42,000 

70  M  Jump  (2)-. 17,000 

Alpine  G.  Slalom 77,400 

Figure  Skating  (4) 8,600 

Biathlon  1.700 

Bobsled   (4)_. 2,200 

Luge 860 

Several  obvious  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  a  detailed  study  of  the  reports  of  the 
past  three  "City"  Winter  Olympics  (Inns- 
bruck, Grenoble  and  Sapporo) : 

1.  The  total  cost  for  the  construction  of 
all  necessary  sports  facilities  required,  re- 
lated public  projects  and  games  organization 
In  recent  Winter  Olympics  approximates 
$1,000.00  per  "City"  resident. 

2.  It  cost  Innsbruck  approximately  $100,- 
000.00  per  competitor,  Grenoble  approxi- 
mately $400,000.00  per  competitor  and  Sap- 
poro $700,000.00  per  competitor,  for  the 
privilege  of  putting  on  the  Winter  Olympics. 

3.  Cities  hosting  the  Winter  Olympics  us© 
the  event  as  the  excuse  for  massive  public 
facility  urban  renewal  and  construction 
projects,  including  parking,  highways,  air- 
ports, subways,  housing  projects  and  assorted 
public  buildings  and  facilities  totally  un- 
related to  the  Olympics. 

4.  The  sheer  logistics  of  endeavoring  to 
stage  a  Winter  Olympics  In  or  near  a  city 
environment  escalates  all  costs,  traffic  con- 
trol, parking,  housing,  sanitation,  transport- 
ing, and  multiple  other  administrative  prob- 
lems, in  almost  a  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of 
the  city,  and  far  out  of  proportion  In  relation 
to  the  events  themselves. 

5.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  local  resi- 
dents of  a  city  actually  have  (or  take)  the 
opportunity  to  attend  more  than  one  or  more 
of  the  Olympic  eventa  when  they  are  held  in 
or  near  their  cities. 

6.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  visitors  (far 
less  than  10% — at  Sapporo  less  than  6%) 
from  other  countries  comprise  the  attendance 
at  any  of  the  various  competitions. 

7.  The  financing  of  a  modern  Winter  Olym- 
pics is  far  beyond  the  capability  of  any  local 
community  or  city,  and  they  can  only  be 
organized  and  conducted  with  adequate  State 
and  Federal  financing. 

8.  A  "City"  Winter  Olympics  degenerates 
Into  a  circus  where  news  media  representa- 
tives outnumber  competitors  almost  4  to  1, 
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costs  pyramid  to  a  staggering  amount,  effec- 
tive transportation  to  spread  out  sports 
events  sites  Is  limited  primarily  to  competi- 
tors, officials  and  V.I.P.'s — and  then  only  with 
massive  traffic  control  and  transportation 
personnel  and  organization — specially  created 
"one-time"  winter  sports  facilities  are  re- 
moved or  fall  Into  disuse,  and  the  number 
of  support  personnel  required  to  effectively 
organize  and  cope  with  a  "City"  Winter 
Olympics  approximates  a  ratio  of  15  persons 
per  competitor. 

CONCLUSIOK 

The  future  of  the  Olympic  Winter  Games 
now  stands  at  a  critical  fork  In  the  road.  If 
the  National  Olympic  Committees  of  the 
various  winter  countries,  and  the  members  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee,  con- 
tinue their  practice  of  recent  years  in  trying 
to  press  the  Winter  Olympics  into  the  "big 
city"  mold  required  for  the  Summer  Olym- 
pics, the  Winter  Olympics  will  price  them- 
selves out  of  existence. 

With  their  demise,  the  multiple  and  com- 
prehensive winter  sports  facilities  of  the  com- 
pact, small,  mountainous,  former  Winter 
Olympic  sites  such  as  Garmlsch,  St.  Moritz, 
Chamonix,  Cortina,  Squaw  Valley  and  Lake 
Placid  will  cease  to  exist,  and  along  with 
them  the  training  facilities  and  winter  sports 
programs  In  these  small  mountain  communi- 
ties that  have  produced  most  of  the  Winter 
Olympic  competitors  for  many  decades. 

Equally  disturbing  and  Important  Is  the 
fact  that  the  present  "big  city"  Winter  Olym- 
pics syndrome  Is  such  that  no  longer  will  It 
be  possible  for  the  many  other  small,  moun- 
tainous, winter  sports  communities  through- 
out the  world  to  even  consider  seeking  to  be 
the  site  of  Winter  Olympics.  Even  though  the 
number  of  events,  participating  countries  and 
competitors  has  remained  basically  un- 
changed in  recent  years  (actually  the  elim- 
ination of  bobsleddlng  from  the  Olympics 
after  1976  will  reduce  the  total  number  of 
competitors  to  below  1,000).  the  members  of 
the  governing  Olympic  bodies  apparently  still 
believe  In  the  philosophy  that  "bigger  Is 
better",  notwithstanding  the  staggering  costs 
and  organizational  problems  resulting. 

A  major  part  of  the  problem  In  the  recent 
past  has  been  the  fact  that  the  membership 
of  the  decision  making  bodies  In  the  selection 
of  Winter  Olympics  sites  (the  respective  Na- 
tional Olympic  Committees  and  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee)  are  comprised. 
In  a  very  substantial  majority,  of  members 
who  are  basically  Sununer  Olympics  oriented. 
They  do  not  have  the  winter  sports  or  famil- 
iarity with  the  technical  requirements  or 
capabilities  of  a  community  to  organize  and 
host  a  Winter  Olympics. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  Winter  Olym- 
pics do  not  have  to  be  the  overwhelming 
problem  they  become  when  held  In  a  large 
city.  Hoxislng  and  feeding  1,000  athletes  and 
500  officials,  plus  the  100  or  so  members  of 
the  I.O.C.  family  and  a  reasonable  number  of 
press-TV  people  and  guests  for  a  period  of  10 
to  15  days  should  be  no  special  problem  for 
an  experienced  winter  resort  community.  The 
technical  requirements  of  organizing  and 
conducting  the  various  Winter  Olympic  com- 
petitions depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
past  experience  and  demonstrated  capability 
of  the  community  in  handling  winter  sports 
events  of  an  International  caliber. 

When  the  respective  selection  bodies  con- 
tinue to  ask  questions — as  they  repeatedly 
have — such  as,  "How  large  Is  your  airport?", 
"How  far  are  you  from  the  nearest  Interna- 
tional airport?",  "What  Is  the  capacity  of  your 
local  hotels?",  "How  near  do  the  four-lane 
highways  come  to  your  community?".  "How 
many  press  people  are  you  prepared  to  take 
care  of?".  "How  many  cars  can  you  park  in 
your  parking  lots?".  "What  entertainment 
facilities  do  you  have  for  visitors?",  "How 
many  seats  do  you  have  in  your  Ice  arena?", 
it  Immediately  becomes  apparent  that  their 
primary  concern  is  not  the  proper  conduct 
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of  an  Olympic  Winter  Games — In  perspec- 
tive— but  rather — how  big  a  spectacle  are  you 
prepared  to  organize,  finance  and  stage. 

Lake  Placid,  with  pride  In  Its  past  accom- 
plishments, Is  prepared  to  organize  and  host, 
with  the  necessary  State  and  Federal  assist- 
ance In  financing  the  construction  of  the 
limited  additional  sports  sites  and  support- 
ing facilities  required,  a  successful  1980  Win- 
ter Olympics. 

We  do  not  propose  any  large,  Olympic  motl- 
vated,  public  works  projects,  new  multlple- 
lane  access  highways,  airports,  huge  parking 
lots  or  multi-million  dollar  "one  time" 
sports  facilities.  The  time  has  come  to  re- 
store the  Winter  Olympics  to  their  proper 
perspective,  to  take  them  out  of  the  city  and 
return  them  to  the  small,  mountainous  win- 
ter sports  communities  where  they  origi- 
nated. We  would  hope  that  our  feelings 
might  be  shared  by  the  national  and  inter- 
national selection  bodies.  If  they  are  not,  we 
should  reluctantly  step  aside,  for  another 
"big  city"  Winter  Olympics  site. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  both  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee  share 
the  LPOOC's  view  that  the  Olympics  be 
kept  in  perspective  and  the  only  ones  who 
will  have  to  step  aside  are  those  who 
would  attempt  to  exploit  the  Ideal  of  an 
Olympic  competition. 

The  world  renown  bobsled  run,  which 
Is  the  only  one  In  North  America,  draws 
competitors  and  spectators  from  all  over 
the  world.  There  is  no  Question  that  the 
facilities  proposed  for  the  1980  Winter 
Olympics  will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  The  facilities  that  were 
constructed  for  the  1932  Olympics,  which 
include  that  bobsled  run,  have  been  in 
continuous  use  since  then,  and  the  new 
facilities  can  be  expected  to  attract  even 
more  competitors,  major  sporting  events 
and  vacationers  for  decades  to  come. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  the  people  of  Lake  Placid 
want  these  Olympics  in  1980.  The  com- 
munity voted  in  favor  of  hosting  the 
games  on  three  separate  occasions  last 
year.  The  State  of  New  York  has  aiso 
pledged  its  support.  New  York  has  au- 
thorized more  than  $11  million  for 
improvement  and  expansion  of  facil- 
ities at  Lake  Placid.  The  first  million  dol- 
lars has  been  appropriated  and  work  has 
begun  on  widening  some  of  the  ski  trails. 

Notwithstanding  the  approval  and  sup- 
port of  this  community  and  its  State,  it  Is 
the  United  States  of  America  that  Is 
holding  these  games.  The  press  of  the 
world  has  so  reported.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y., 
is  the  site,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  It 
Is  the  United  States  who  Is  the  host.  Let 
us  be  a  good  one. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Ms.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
I  missed  the  vote  on  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7014,  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Oil  Policy  Act,  by  which  the  sec- 
tion on  oil-pricing  policy  was  deleted 
from  the  bill.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  against  this  amendment. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA:  CAN  JUSTICE 
PREVAIL? 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  time  passes  without  significant 
resolution  of  the  apartheid  system  of  in- 
humanity toward  people  of  dark  skin  In 
South  Africa,  so  we  must  be  made  aware 
that  oppression  begets  an  undenied  long- 
ing for  liberation  by  all  means  available 
to  those  oppressed.  We  are  so  caught  up 
In  the  hotspots  of  this  ever  shrinking 
globe,  that  we  seemingly  ignore  the  slow 
glowing  embers  of  anger,  desperation, 
and  humility  that  will  surely  spring  Into 
eventual  fruition.  South  Africa,  in  the 
words  of  a  renowned  black  American 
writer,  James  Baldwin,  could  be  "the  fire 
next  time."  As  we  hate  religious  persecu- 
tion, so  must  we  not  tolerate  the  stigma 
of  apartheid.  It  is  an  awesome  ilaw  upon 
the  face  of  mankind.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  reflect  upon  this  reality  as  they  read 
these  words  of  Dr.  Robert  Green  of  Mich- 
igan State  University  and  our  colleague, 
Congressman  William  L.  Clay. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  24,  1975) 
JoHANNESBtJKC,  Miss.  Circa  1954 
(By  Robert  L.  Green) 

East  Lansinc,  Mich.— The  paradox  was 
shattering.  I  have  traveled  9,000  miles  from 
home  and  yet  I  was  not  a  stranger  and  the 
land  was  not  strange.  It  was  as  If  c'le  Jet 
plane  that  Congressman  Andrew  Young  and 
I  stepped  down  from  on  a  November  day  In 
1974  was  a  Jules  Verne  time  capsule  return- 
ing us  to  the  Mississippi  of  two  decades  ear- 
lier. 

Yet  I  was  not  worried  about  my  physical 
weU-belng,  as  I  had  been  when  I  traveled 
through  the  United  States  South  working 
for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Rather,  my 
uneasiness  was  a  reaction  to  once  again  con- 
fronting artificial  barriers,  "White  Only- 
signs— the  pathology  of  a  color-conscious 
society. 

I  visited  South  Africa  because  I  think  that 
social  scientists  must  begin  to  take  a  world 
view  of  all  economic,  political  and  social 
problems  facing  disadvantaged  people 
whether  they  are  black,  brown,  red  or  white 

Hunger  in  South  Africa,  like  hunger  In 
Harlem  or  Appalachla.  exacts  Its  toll  on 
minds  and  bodies.  Further,  I  am  distressed 
tnat  m  my  country  purse-string  politics  dic- 
tate a  policy  toward  South  Africa  based  on 
Insufficient  knowledge  of  that  country 

If  Johannesburg  was  a  dUquletlng  reaffir- 
mation of  racial  separation.  Soweto  was  a 
shock.  There  one  million  nonwhltes  exist  In 
a  massive  Insulated  ghetto  to  provide  the 
menial-labor  force  for  the  opulent  urban 
center  Just  twenty  miles  away. 

Harlem,  Watts  and  the  South  Side  of  Chi- 
cago had  honed  my  perceptions  of  racial 
segregation,  but  they  did  not  fully  condi- 
tion me  for  Soweto.  It  was  as  If  I  had  trained 
to  run  5.000  meters  only  to  And  out,  hours 
before  the  race.  I  was  entered  In  the  mara- 
thon. For  long-distance  runners  the  mara- 
thon U  the  ultimate  test;  by  the  same  token 
Soweto  Is  the  ultimate  ghetto 

rJ^,J^^'f'"'  ^"^^  ^'■1<=»-  ^f  tbe  white 
mtaorlty  it  Is  manifest  at  two  levels.  One  Is 
the  fear  of  physical  violence  from  blacks 
murdered  by  an  uneasy  historical  sense  of 
the  mistreatment  blacks  have  received  The 
second  is  a  fear  of  being  forced  to  surrender 
a  privileged  status. 
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within  the  black  conununlty,  the  level  of 
fear  Is  equally  high;  but  more  slglficantly, 
there  is  a  smoldering  anger  engendered  by 
the  unremitting  ruthlessness  of  the  national 
policy  of  apartheid. 

I  met  with  young  black  Journalists  who 
were  openly  expressing  their  Increasing  dis- 
illusionment and  their  very  palpable  feel- 
ings that  none  of  It  was  getting  any  better. 

For  blacks  In  South  Africa  there  Is  no 
mechanisms  for  articulating  concerns  and 
problems  legitimately  to  people  who  will  lis- 
ten. A  total  lack  of  conmiunlcatlon  ripen- 
ing In  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  anger  Is 
the  most  universally  accepted  sociological 
symptom  of  the  disease  of  violence.  Of 
course,  the  absence  of  communication  Is  the 
inevitable  legacy  of  a  society  that  has  de- 
nied any  vestige  of  political  or  economic 
power  to  the  83  per  cent  of  the  population 
constituting  the  racial  majority. 

If  the  present  terrain  then  is  bleak,  is  there 
hope  for  the  future?  My  answer  It  tenta- 
tively yes— tentatively,  because  the  key  to 
that  hope,  I  flrmly  believe,  Is  the  application 
of  external  political  and  economic  pressure 
on  South  Africa  in  which  the  United  States 
must  play  a  vital  role. 

As  of  last  January  there  were  460  American 
oorporatlons  doing  business  in  South  Africa 
with  an  annual  volume  of  $1.2  bUllon.  While 
my  experience  In  the  United  States  clvll- 
rlghts  movement  Instructs  me  that  giant 
corporate  structures  are  not  anxious  to  be  In 
the  vanguard  of  social  change,  it  also  In- 
structs  me  that  those  same  Interests  can 
quickly  re-examine  their  positions  when 
stem  pressures  are  applied. 

The  growing  black  constituency  In  Amer- 
ica, supported  by  democratically-minded 
whites,  can  and  must  apply  such  pressures 
Moreover,  I  trust  that  In  a  fresh,  revital- 
ized atmosphere.  Congress  wlU  finally  start 
to  examine  ways  in  which  its  influence  can 
be  used  to  help  modify  the  harsh  racial  poli- 
cies of  South  Africa.  Congress  was  not  reluc- 
tant to  confront  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
moral  question  of  Jewish  emigration  It 
should  be  no  less  reluctant  to  confront  South 
Africa  on  the  moral   Issue   of  apartheid 

Finally,  I  hope  the  people  of  South  Africa 
will  profit  from  history— Vietnam,  Angola, 
Algeria:  How  many  do  we  need^  The  late 
Dr.  King  said  it  best:  "Injustice  anywhere 
la  a  threat  to  Justice  everywhere." 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  July  22,  1975] 
U.S.  Racism  Exported  to  South  Africa 

Nowhere  In  the  world  Is  American  racism 
more  starkly  revealed  than  in  South  Africa 
where  18  million  blacks  are  ruled  at  literal 
gunpoint  by  fewer  than  five  million  whites. 

Human  suffering  is  nothing  short  of  a  way 
of  life.  The  blacks,  who  comprise  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  population,  are  allocated  but 
13  percent  of  the  land  mass.  Blacks  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote,  to  travel  freely,  to  own 
weapons,  to  own  land,  to  assemble  In  groups 
*  .1°  7l*l»o"t  permission  and  to  use  public 
facilities  other  than  those  marked,  colored 
or  Bantu. 

•nZtJ^^.  7^'*®  minority  responsible,  the 
Unltwl  States  has  responded  with  a  quality 
of  indulgence  benefitting  a  big  brother  who 
approves  his  younger  sibling's  basic  outlook 
out  only  wishes,  ever  so  mildly,  that  he 
would  poUsh  his  style.  To  what  other  con- 
clusion could  we  be  led  by  the  more  than  $1 
billion  in  U.S.  support  for  South  Africa  (one 
must  ooimt  abstentions  and  feckless  criti- 
cism as  support)  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
Nations? 

On©  finds  heavy  involvement  by  US  cor- 
porations on  every  level  of  corporate  Inter- 
est.  More  than  300  US  corporations  operate 
without  qualm  or  doubt  In  pursuit  of  the 
highest  COTporate  objective— to  make  a  buck 
at  any  social  cost. 

Clearly,  some  American  companies  are 
more  prominently  Involved  than  others.  Many 
merely  gobble  up  profits  and  run.  proviaEg 
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South  Africa  with  the  foreign  exchange  it 
finds  essential  to  remain  stable.  Others  lik. 
Polaroid  and  IBM,  participate  more  dli^ectlv 
in  making  apartheid  work  on  a  day  to  dav 
basis.  ' 

Those  notorious  pass  books,  the  badges  of 
Slavery  that  all  Africans  are  required  to  car^ 
and  present  to  whites  upon  demand  are 
produced  through  the  government's  'pur- 
chase and  use  of  Polaroid's  ID-2  system  The 
famous  60-second  picture  has  enabled  the 
government  to  keep  every  African  on  a 
tether. 

Perhaps  of  greater  value  to  the  policy  en- 
forcers  in  Pretoria  Is  the  contribution  of 
IBM,  a  company  whose  local  subsidiary  now 
controls  over  50  percent  of  the  computer  In, 
dustry  In  South  Africa. 

Approximating  South  Africa  In  rights  de- 
nied Is  Rhodesia.  There  Is,  however,  an  Im- 
portant distinction:  the  South  African  re- 
gime Is  stable;  Rhodesia's  Is  tottering  We 
have  had  a  role  In  retarding  the  birth  of 
freedom  there,  too.  We  saw  fit  to  violate  In- 
ternational law  with  the  Importation  of  Rho- 
deslan  chrome. 

But  a  bad  seed  Invariably  gives  a  bitter  har- 
vest. When  last  month  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  Mozambique,  the  former  Portuguese  col- 
ony that  borders  South  Africa,  celebrated 
Its  Independence,  the  United  States  was 
pointedly  not  Invited  to  send  a  delegation 
Said  Rep.  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  who  was  Invited 
personally  by  the  new  government,  "The  ex- 
clusion of  the  United  States  from  an  Invi- 
tation to  this  affair  did  not  have  to  happen, 
had  the  United  States  followed  a  policy  of 
more  than  Up  service  to  the  Independence 
movements  In  Africa." 


THE  BREAD  OP  THE  MATTER 

HON.  WILLIAmT  ARMSTRONG 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuing  interference,  intervention, 
and  general  overinvolvement  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  lives  of  Americans  is 
documented  day  after  day  In  the  news- 
papers, in  conversation,  and  even  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

In  light  of  this  continuing  growth  of 
ofQclaldom,   I   recommend   to   my  col- 
leagues the  following  short  selection  from 
the  Incredible  Bread  Machine: 
The  Bread  op  the  Matter 

What  If  government  could  not  regulate 
prices  or  grades  or  qualities  or  penalize  big 
companies  or  subsidize  small  companies? 
What  If  government  could  not  regulate  rates 
or  terms  or  conditions,  or  punish  efficiency 
or  reward  Inefficiency?  What  If  government 
coiUd  only  use  Its  power  defensively  to  pro- 
tect life,  Uberty  and  property  of  its  citizens 
against  the  Initiation  of  force  and  fraud 
from  others?  What  If  the  government  could 
do  nothing  more? 

What,  In  fact,  would  happen  if  the  Indi- 
vidual were  free  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  trade,  to 
produce,  to  rent,  or  to  lease  his  property  or 
service  on  any  terms  to  which  he  could  get 
someone  else  to  agree  voluntarily? 

In  short,  what  would  happen  If  the  gov- 
ernment kept  "hands  off"?  What  would  hap- 
pen If  the  economy  and  the  State  were  sepa- 
rate Just  like  church  and  State? 

Well,  first  of  all,  this  economic  system 
would  be  called  lalssez  falre  capitalism— an 
economic  system  In  which  all  trade  Is  based 
on  voluntary  exchange  of  goods  or  services, 
with  government  acting  only  to  protect  the 
participant  i  from  the  use  of  force  or  fraud. 

But  secondly,  and  most  Importantly,  there 
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would  be  established  the  framework  under 
which  the  maximum  of  individual  freedom 
«5ould  be  obtained.  A  free  society. 

Freedom  Is  the  ability  to  act  without  hin- 
drance or  restraint.  When  embodied  In  a 
political  principle,  freedom  as  applied  to  In- 
dividuals living  In  a  society  refers  to  the 
right  to  act  or  not  to  act  according  to  one's 
own  Judgment,  so  long  as  one  does  not  Initi- 
ate force  against  anyone  else  attempting  to 
implement  the  same  freedom.  A  society  based 
on  this  concept  of  freedom  has  certain  con- 
ditions which  must  be  met  before  it  can  be 
implemented.  A  society  based  on  this  concept 
of  freedom  also  has  certain  rewards  to  offer 
the  individuals  within  It. 

The  question  Is:  How  Important  Is  this 
freedom  to  people  (for  only  their  desire  for 
it  can  bring  It  Into  being) ,  and  are  they 
willing  to  pay  the  price? 

In  order  to  give  a  rational  answer  to  the 
question,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  principles  Involved. 

Principles  are  not  legislated  or  Invented — 
they  are  discovered.  For  centuries  men  were 
Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  physics,  but  they 
were  subject  to  them  nonetheless.  It  was  only 
when  principles  were  discovered  that  the 
great  advances  In  the  physical  sciences  could 
take  place.  So  It  Is  with  human  action.  To 
the  extent  that  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture have  been  Ignored  or  rejected,  men  have 
suffered  poverty,  stagnation,  and  political 
tyranny. 

Because  the  basic  principles  of  freedom  are 
consistent  with  man's  nature,  they  work. 
And  because  the  basic  principles  of  collectiv- 
ism (statlsm)  are  not  consistent  with  man's 
nature,  they  do  not  work,  as  not  only  history 
proves,  but  the  state  of  the  world  today 
confirms. 

One  principle  of  freedom  is  Individualism. 
It  holds  that  the  Individual  Is  Justified  in 
pursuing  his  own  rational  self-interest  and. 
accordingly,  he  Is  not  morally  obligated  to 
subordinate  his  freedom  to  the  demands  of 
the  collective.  The  concept  of  Individual 
rights  Is  an  expression  of  this  premise.  It 
means  that  one's  life  Is  one's  own. 

The  principles  of  socialism,  communism, 
and  fascism  are  antl-lndlvldualistlc.  They 
deny  that  the  individual  has  the  right  to 
live  his  own  life  as  he  chooses.  They  Insist 
that  the  Individual's  primary  obligation  Is 
to  serve  the  collective,  whether  the  collective 
be  called  "society"  or  "the  State"  or  "the 
fatherland"  or  "the  public  Interest." 

Another  principle  of  freedom  Is  the  right 
to  fruits  of  your  labor — property,  whether 
the  property  be  In  the  form  of  money,  food, 
clothing,  houses,  boats,  real  estate,  or  what- 
ever. Without  the  right  to  own  and  dispose 
of  the  products  of  his  own  life,  the  Individ- 
ual Is  dependent  upon  the  State  (or  some- 
one) for  his  very  existence — his  life,  his 
liberty,  and  his  property.  Accordingly,  if 
government  Is  to  serve  men  rather  than 
rule  them,  it  must  protect  private  property 
rather  than  control  It. 

Under  socialism,  communism,  and  fascism, 
the  institution  of  private  property  Is  not  up- 
held. Perhaps  ownership  Is  nominally  In  pri- 
vate hands,  but  ultimate  control  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  State. 

The  third  principle  of  freedom  Is  capital- 
ism. When  the  Institution  of  private  property 
Is  upheld — ^when  men  are  free  to  buy  and 
sell  and  trade  the  products  of  their  own 
lives  free  from  interference — the  economic 
system  that  results  Is  capitalism. 

Socialism,  communism,  and  fascism  are 
quite  obviously  not  capitalistic.  There  are 
slight  variations  In  degree,  but  the  economic 
principle  Is  one  of  interference  and  control. 
Wages,  rates,  profits  and  production  are  su- 
pervised by  the  State,  sometimes  starting  out 
quite  insignificantly,  but  always  progressing 
toward  more  rigid  control. 

Principles  of  political  philosophy  represent 
the  criteria  by  which  a  poUtlcal  and  social 
system  can  be  evaluated.  An  understanding 
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of  the  principles  of  freedom — Individualism, 
private  property,  and  capitalism — could  have 
avoided  the  tyrannies  of  the  past.  An  un- 
derstanding of  these  principles  can  avoid 
tyranny  In  the  future. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER,  1975 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONUN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  to 
President  Ford  on  January  24,  1975,  ask- 
ing him  to  proclaim  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  has 
proclaimed  today,  July  24,  as  National 
Day  of  Prayer,  1975. 

President  Ford  reflected  that  200  years 
ago,  on  June  12,  1775,  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress  called  on  the  colonists 
to  address  their  prayers  to  preserve  their 
new  Union  and  secure  civil  and  religious 
liberties. 

How  thankful  we  should  be  as  a  "free 
nation"  to  be  able  to  enjoy  our  religious 
liberties  and  not  be  suppressed  or  perse- 
cuted for  our  beliefs.  How  thankful  we 
should  be  that  we  are  not  Imprisoned  for 
our  religious  statements,  and  that  we 
are  able  to  travel  freely  within  and  with- 
out the  United  States,  and  have  our 
family  members  join  us  if  they  choose. 

President  Ford's  prayer  "for  the  wis- 
dom to  continue  the  American  pilgrim- 
age, striving  toward  a  nobler  existence 
for  all  humanity"  is  called  to  mind  when 
I  think  of  legislation  we  will  be  consider- 
ing in  this  Chamber  next  week  to  grant 
most-favored-nation  status  to  Com- 
munist Romania. 

I  have  been  a  clear  advocate  of  the 
freedom  of  emigration  for  those  who 
would  choose  to  flee  communism,  so  that 
they  may  exercise  their  religious  beliefs 
without  fear  of  brutal  mental  or  physical 
torture. 

To  me  it  just  would  not  be  right  to  vote 
for  House  Concurrent  Resolution  252 
when  Romanian  Christians  are  currently 
being  persecuted  by  imprisonment  and 
restriction  of  travel.  Such  emigration  re- 
strictions and  imprisonment  do  not  al- 
low them  that  "nobler  existence  for  all 
humanity"  of  which  our  President  spoke. 

I  share  President  Ford's  prayer  of 
"thanks  to  God  for  the  many  blessings 
granted  to  America  throughout  these  two 
centuries."  Now  it  Is  my  further  prayer 
that  those  who  wish  to  have  these  same 
blessings,  including  religious  freedom, 
will  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  peace  without 
persecution. 

I  would  hope  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  our  Christian  brethren  in 
Romania  can  openly  join  in  repeating 
the  words  of  the  psalmist  in  Psalm 
121:1,2: 

I  win  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  mountains; 
From  whence  shall  my  help  come? 
My  help  comes  from  the  Lord, 
Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

And  for  America  as  she  gets  ready  to 
enter  her  third  century,  may  the  people 
of  America  soon  realize,  apply  and  claim 
God's  promise  In  n  Chronicles  7:14: 
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If  my  people  which  are  called  by  my  name 
BhaU  bumble  themselves  and  pray. 

And  seek  My  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways; 

Then  will  I  hear  from  Heaven  and  will 
forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land. 


THE  HEALTH  MANPOWER  ACT 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  which  was  to 
have  been  included  in  the  body  of  the 
debate  on  the  Health  Manpower  Act  but 
was  for  reasons  still  unclear  to  me  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  legislation 
under  consideration  today  is  very  im- 
portant, and  I  will  support  it  because  of 
the  many  fine  and  necessary  programs  It 
contains.  However,  the  compulsory  fea- 
tures of  repayment  of  capitation  funds 
section  strikes  me  as  unfair.  I  believe 
there  is  an  Inherent  discriminatory  fac- 
tor in  a  program  that  essentially  affects 
only  those  who  have  diflSculty  financing 
their  education.  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Maguire)  in  his  efifort  to  lessen  the  finan- 
cial hardship  this  section  will  generate. 
Should  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  ap- 
prove this  portion  of  the  bill,  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  pleased  that  Mr.  Maguire's 
amendment  was  looked  upon  favorably. 
Yet,  even  with  the  inclusion  of  this 
amendment,  I  cannot  support  the  repay- 
ment concept. 

We  have  massive  educational  subsidies 
In  practice  In  this  country.  I  think  It  is 
going  to  take  a  more  creative  approach 
than  the  one  under  consideration  to  ef- 
fectively accomplish  the  goal  of  bringing 
doctors  to  areas  deprived  of  adequate 
medical  care.  Being  from  South  Dakota, 
I  am  quite  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for 
a  program  which  will  accomplish  that 
goal;  but,  I  cannot  support  a  program 
which  places  an  inequitable  burden  upon 
many  students  who  have  already  made 
substantial  sacrifices  In  pursuit  of  their 
career  objectives. 

I  would  prefer  Instead  the  solution  of 
creating  an  educational  loan  program 
where  the  loans  are  dismissed  if  the  de- 
sired public  service  is  performed.  I  think 
this  is  a  more  logical  and  responsive  ap- 
proach, and  I  think  it  would  be  more 
effective  In  bringing  about  the  goal  of 
providing  high  quality  care  to  all  parts 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  compelled  to 
reject  the  concept  of  a  regulatory  mecha- 
nism to  determine  numerical  limits  on 
residencies.  This  increased  regulation  by 
Government  of  an  important  profession 
borders  on  meddling.  I  can  see  no  bene- 
fit in  setting  up  another  Federal  bureauc- 
i-acy  to  distribute  residencies  by  geog- 
raphy and  specialty  when  no  generally 
acceptable  distribution  standards  cur- 
rently exist  and  when  effective  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  program  appears  to 
be  an  Impossible  dream. 
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REMARKS  ON  HM.  7014 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF   SOXTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Krue- 
CER)  for  his  recent  Important  contribu- 
tions in  terms  of  time  and  research  to 
H.R.  7014.  Mr.  Krxtegeh's  amendment  to 
this  legislation  offers  us  the  opportunity 
to  deal  with  what  actually  is  a  crisis  situ- 
ation with  a  rational,  objective,  and  ulti- 
mately efifective  energy  policy.  The  em- 
phasis of  this  amendment  is  long-term 
stability,  and  this  is  a  focus  too  long 
neglected  in  consideration  of  our  energy 
needs. 

The  FEA  analysis  of  this  amendment 
Indicates  that  it  would  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  from  the 
present  38  percent  to  34  percent  m  a 
5-year  period.  This  movement  toward 
self-sufficiency  which  is  not  presently 
evident  within  this  bill. 


Additionally,  the  period  of  gradual  de- 
control allows  us  the  opportunity  to 
structure  our  tax  system  in  a  manner 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  farmers  and 
other  groups  who  face  excessive  burdens 
without  such  relief.  Also,  It  would  en- 
able us  to  prevent  big  oil  companies 
from  gathering  windfall  profits  without 
appropriate  taxation. 


RED  CROSS  HIGHEST  AWARD- 
ROGER  C.  JEWELL 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
was  advised  of  an  award  which  will  be 
given  to  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Roger  C.  Jewell,  of  Indian  River,  Mich., 
for  saving  the  lives  of  two  individuals. 
■Hiis  meritorious  action  has  been  recog- 
nized  by   the  American  National  Red 


Cross  as  they  will  be  bestowing  on  him 
their  highest  award,  the  Red  Cross  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  and  accompanying  pin. 

On  December  29,  1974,  Mr.  Jewei, 
trained  in  Red  Cross  first  aid,  observed 
from  a  window  two  boys  who  had  fallen 
through  the  ice  on  the  lake  in  front  of 
his  home.  At  once  he  obtained  a  clothes- 
line pole  and  went  to  assist.  To  equalize 
his  weight  on  the  ice,  Mi .  Jewell  crawled 
to  reacli  the  boys,  who  were  in  icy  waters 
well  over  their  heads.  He  extended  the 
pole  to  one  of  the  boys  telling  the  second 
to  hold  to  the  leg  of  the  other.  He  then 
instructed  them  to  pull  up  onto  the  edge 
of  the  ice.  Recognizing  the  ice  would  not 
support  the  weight  of  both  the  boys,  he 
directed  them  to  crawl  away  from  each 
other  to  reach  shore,  calming  and  giving 
encouragement  throughout  the  rescue. 
Both  victims  recovered  completely.  With- 
out doubt,  Mr.  Jewell's  use  of  Iiis  skills 
and  knowledge  saved  the  lives  of  two 
boys. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  congratulating  this 
fine  young  man  for  such  a  courageous 
action  when  the  occasion  arose. 


July  25,  1975 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  of  good  courage  and  He  shall 
strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye  that  hope 
in  the  Lord. — Psalms  31:24, 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  art  the  source  of  light,  the  sustainer 
of  life,  and  the  support  of  every  loving 
heart,  grant  unto  us  light  upon  our  way, 
life  for  our  way,  and  love  in  our  way. 
May  the  inspiration  of  this  moment  help 
us  to  think  thoughts  that  are  positiv:,ly 
good  and  to  give  them  hands  and  feet  in 
the  life  of  this  day. 

We  pray  for  all  the  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion and  particularly  for  these  who  serve 
In  this  House  of  Representatives.  Give 
them  creative  thoughts,  clear  minds,  and 
clean  hands  that  they  may  carry  their 
responsibilities  with  honor,  make  deci- 
sions with  wisdom,  do  their  work  with 
fidelity,  and  thus  strengthen  the  moral 
foimdations  of  our  national  life. 

Guide,  we  pray  Thee,  the  nations  of 
the  world  into  the  ways  of  justice  and 
good  will  and  establish  among  them  the 
peace  which  is  the  fruit  of  truth  and  love. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 


Senate  to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  7767.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dlsa- 
bUlty  compensation  for  disabled  veterans 
and  to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HANDSHAKE  OP  PRIENDSHIP 
IN  SPACE 

(Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  we  witnessed  the  end  of  a  most 
historic  adventure  in  outer  space. 

Even  more  important  than  the  scien- 
tific achievement  involved,  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mis- 
sion miist  be  considered  as  a  major  step 
forward  for  international  cooperation 
and  imderstandlng. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
the  United  States  has  been  the  loser  in 
the  publicity,  or  propaganda  if  you  v/ish, 
resulting  from  this  flight.  Personally,  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  this  is  the  case.  I 
think  our  space  program,  its  technology 
and  the  Americans  who  so  capably  repre- 
sented us  on  this  space  mission  will  come 
out  superior  in  the  minds  of  all  the  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  who 
witnessed  the  dramatic  events  on  this 
joint  flight  on  television. 

Most  significant,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time,  the  Iron  Curtain 
around  the  Soviet  space  program  was 
opened.  Perhaps  the  opening  was  small 
and  well  guarded,  but  for  the  first  time 
the  world's  citizens — including  even  the 
Russian  people — got  a  glimpse  of  the 
facilities  and  technology  in  a  program 
that  has  previously  been  shrouded  in 
secrecy. 

I  believe  that  people  throughout  the 
world,  who  have  long  been  accustomed 


to  watching  astronauts  of  the  United 
States  tread  on  the  Moon,  well  imder- 
stand  the  true  significance  of  Apollo- 
Soyuz. 

It  is  also  entirely  within  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  in  the  minds  of  the  world  pop- 
ulation, a  handshake  in  space  may  do 
far  more  to  settle  imeasy  minds  and  en- 
hance world  peace  than  a  dozen  summit 
conferences  of  world  leaders. 

When  the  world's  great  powers  can 
meet  in  space  and  chare  both  the  tech- 
nology and  friendship  before  the  eyes  of 
a  watching  world,  I  see  no  way  that  the 
results  for  mankind  can  be  other  than 
positive. 

I  share  with  you  ^ain  my  special 
pride  in  having  the  honor  to  represent 
the  22d  District  of  Texas,  in  which  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  is  situ- 
ated, and  where  most  of  our  Nation's 
astronauts  make  their  home. 

The  Apollo-Soyuz  mission  has  once 
again  demonstrated  to  the  American 
people  and  the  world  that  the  invest- 
ment in  our  space  program  pays  rich 
dividends  In  many  ways. 

Certainly  nothing  that  this  Nation  has 
endeavored  in  its  history  has  done  more 
to  gain  respect  and  admiration  from  the 
world  at  large  than  have  our  achieve- 
ments In  space. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  all  those  who  make  up 
the  outstanding  team  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  especially  to  Dr.  James  Fletcher, 
Administrator  of  NASA,  and  to  Dr. 
Christopher  C.  Kraft,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Johnson  Space  Center,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  this  successful  mission. 

The  three  men  to  whom  we  owe  our 
most  profoimd  appreciation  today,  how- 
ever, and  I  know  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues joins  me  in  extending  heartiest 
congratulations,  are  the  astronauts  who 
made  up  the  Apollo  team  for  this  flight 
Certainly  no  American  could  have  wished 


for   better    representation    beforp    the 
world  audience. 

Tom  Stafford,  Deke  Slayton,  and  Vance 
Brand  are  truly  Americans  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word. 

Stafford,  of  course,  is  no  newcomer  to 
space  flight.  He  has  been  an  astronaut 
since  1962  and  flew  on  two  Gemini  flights 
and  one  Apollo  flight  before  making  the 
joint  flight  that  included  his  historic 
International  handshake  in  space.  He 
has  once  again  proven  his  dedication,  his 
competence,  and  his  leadership. 

There  has  never  been  any  question 
about  the  ability  of  Brand,  the  Junior 
member  of  this  space  crew,  who  has 
been  an  astronaut  since  1966  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
meeting  as  the  star  linguist  of  the  link- 
up. Although  this  was  his  first  fiight, 
I  am  certain  that  it  will  not  be  his  last. 

But  I  would  especially  like  to  single 
out  the  "grand  old  man"  of  our  astro- 
naut ranks,  my  friend,  Deke  Slayton,  for 
special  recognition. 

His  service  to  our  space  program  is  one 
of  selflessness  and  perseverance  and 
dates  back  to  early  1959  when  he  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  our  Nation's  original 
seven,  the  flrst  American  astronauts,  who 
provided  the  nucleus  for  American  lead- 
ership in  space  exploration. 

Deke  Slayton  had  never  flown  on  a 
space  mission  before  last  week,  however. 
You  may  recall  that  before  he  was  ever 
able  to  ride  a  Mercury  shot  into  outer 
space,  doctors  detected  a  heart  condi- 
tion that  removed  him  from  flight  status. 
Deke  is  not  a  man  to  give  up,  though, 
and  he  continued  to  work  rigorously  in 
any  way  he  could  to  further  our  space 
efforts.  He  has  been  an  outstanding  ad- 
ministrator and  has  made  significant 
contributions  behind  the  scenes  to  many 
space  flights.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
never  given  up  his  dream  of  returning  to 
the  ranks  of  flying  astronauts. 

His  patience,  hard  work,  and  physical 
conditioning  paid  off  and  3  years  ago, 
doctors  certified  his  heart  condition  as 
c^iired  and  he  was  placed  on  flying  status 
oiioe  again. 

Rightly  selected  for  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
flight,  Deke  last  week  went  into  space  for 
the  first  time  at  the  age  of  51.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  who  watched  his  perform- 
ance will  agree  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
astronaut  years  left  in  Deke  Slayton 
and  I  know  that  he  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  leadership  that  makes 
America  second  to  none  in  aerospace 
technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  of  Apollo- 
Soyuz  culminates  2%  years  of  rigorous 
training  for  these  men  and  their  Rus- 
sian coimterparts.  They  not  only  had  to 
overcome  the  scientific  challenges  of  a 
most  complex  mission,  but  a  language 
and  cultxu-al  barrier  that  could  have 
only  been  accomplished  by  those  of  out- 
standing mind  and  character. 

They  have  proven  for  all  the  world, 
that  Ideological  differences  can  be  rec- 
onciled in  the  common  interest  of  man- 
kind. 

I  am  certain  that  despite  the  2  years 
of  close  association  with  the  Russian 
cosmonauts,  there  was  no  softening  of 
the  American  attitude  toward  a  Com- 
munist form  of  government.  I  am  also 
highly  doubtful  that  the  Russians  in- 


volved in  the  Apollo-Soyuz  program 
were  persuaded  that  we  have  the  su- 
perior form  of  government. 

But  I  do  believe  that  this  mission  has 
resulted  in  a  greater  tolerance,  under- 
standing and  respect  among  all  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  world  is  the  ulti- 
mate benefactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  while  the  flight  just  completed  ends 
the  Nation's  Apollo  program,  it  also 
ushers  in  a  new  era  of  space  travel  and 
scientific  discovery. 

We  will  now  move  forward  to  the 
Space  Shuttle  program,  which  holds 
promise  for  revolution  in  the  method 
and  comfort  for  moving  into  the  realm 
of  outer  space. 

Our  achievements  thus  far  in  space 
exploration,  as  remarkable  as  they  are, 
are  only  a  beginning.  I  am  sure  that  our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  one  day 
look  upon  our  missions  of  this  genera- 
tion as  the  "model  T  era"  of  space 
travel. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  vision 
K)  say  precisely  where  the  future  will 
take  us.  Perhaps  it  will  be  to  Mars,  as 
we  venture  further  from  our  planet 
Earth.  Perhaps  we  will  find  the  Moon 
a  vast  storehouse  of  natural  resources 
to  be  mined  for  the  benefit  of  the  world's 
citizens. 

I  do  know  that  our  space  program  is 
only  in  its  infancy  stage  and  that  as  we 
look  ahead,  these  can  only  be  greater 
prospects  for  enhancing  the  lives  of  fu- 
ture generations  on  Earth. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  today  in  saluting  our  astronauts  who 
have  just  returned  to  Earth,  and  every 
member  of  NASA,  for  their  efforts  on 
the  Apollo-So3ruz  mission. 

This  mission  has  not  only  extended 
our  scientific  boundaries,  but  has  ex- 
panded our  hope  for  the  ultimate  goal 
of  lasting  world  peace. 


A  TOIBUTE  TO  APOLLO-SOYUZ 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Casey)  in  applauding  the  magnifi- 
cent success  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission. 

Yesterday,  three  American  astronauts 
returned  from  space  completing  a  fiaw- 
less  joint  mission  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  was  a  unique  space  flight.  It  re- 
quired two  totally  divergent  societies, 
living  far  apart,  and  speaking  different 
languages  to  meet  in  space — 134  miles 
above  the  Earth.  By  any  standard,  that 
is  a  remarkable  technical  achievement, 
and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Soviet 
and  American  engineers  and  technicians 
who  made  it  all  possible.  Of  course,  con- 
gratulations are  due  Thomas  Stafford, 
Donald  Slayton,  Vance  Brand,  Aleksey 
Leonov,  and  Valeriy  Kubasov,  the  astro- 
nauts and  cosmonauts  who  so  successful 
tested  the  concept  of  international  co- 
operation in  space. 

From  the  start,  some  have  been  critical 
of  this  joint  mission.  Some  have  con- 
tended that  little  benefit  was  returned  for 
our  $250,000,000  investment. 


I  do  not  agree  with  that  view.  We  must 
recognize  that  space  fiight  is  here  to  stay. 
If  we  can  learn  to  cooperate  rather  than 
compete  in  space,  we  have  ttchieved  a 
goal  that  is  well  worth  our  investment. 
The  Apollo-Soyuz  mission  was  a  small 
but  significant  step  toward  that  goal.  It 
is  a  first  step,  hut  it  could  open  the  door 
for  jointly  sharing  the  tasks  and  costs 
of  space  exploration. 

This  is  the  last  American  manned  mis- 
sion until  the  Space  Shuttle  orbital 
flights  begin  in  1979.  Both  the  legisla- 
tive and  appropriation  committees  and 
the  Congress  can  take  special  pride  in 
this  Nation's  space  accomplishments 
over  the  past  14  years.  During  that  time, 
we  launched  30  manned  missions.  In  each 
case,  the  Saturn  rocket  performed  with- 
out a  hitch — and  every  American  astro- 
naut who  ventured  into  space  was  re- 
turned safely  to  Earth.  We  can  become 
very  blase  about  that  achievement. 
Money  alone  will  not  buy  that  kind  of 
a  perfect  record.  It  takes  superb  tech- 
nology and  many,  many  dedicated  peo- 
ple. We  owe  each  of  them  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  a  job  well  uone. 

Apollo-Soyuz  marks  the  end  of  an 
era — but  it  can  be  the  key,  not  just  to 
cooperation  in  space,  but  to  cooperation 
on  Earth  in  both  science  and  politics. 
And  ultimately,  that  cooperation  could 
yield  the  priceless  benefit  of  peace. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURINQ 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  during  the  5-minute  rule  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  540,  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  424.  AND  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLXmON  465  TO  THE 
COMMl'lTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  540,  House  Joint  Resolution 
424,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  465  be 
re-referred  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  ROCKEFELLER 

(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks) . 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  for  his  statement  in 
today's  Washington  Post  and  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks.  Through- 
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out  his  career  in  this  body,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  is  a  man  of  high  ideals 
and  principles.  He  is  again  justified  in 
expressing  moral  indignation  over  the 
treatment  being  dispensed  to  the  Vice 
President. 

Administration  officials  insist  that 
they  are  not  trying  to  cut  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's political  throat,  but  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller would  do  well  not  to  turn  his  head 
too  quickly. 

Some  of  President  Ford's  endearing, 
and  I  hope  enduring  qualities,  are  his 
openness,  honesty,  and  candor.  What  is 
taking  place  today,  however,  is  reminis- 
cent of  an  era  in  our  political  history 
that  we  should  not  quickly  forget. 

If  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  to  be  sacrificed 
at  the  altar  of  ideological  purism  in  order 
to  a^iease  those  delegates  who  will  im- 
doubtedly  dominate  the  convention,  let 
President  Ford  say  so  forthrightly  and 
with  candor.  Let  us  have  no  public  dec- 
larations of  "my  full  confidence,"  or 
"great  admiration,"  or  indeed,  a  thou- 
sand percent  support,  while  campaign 
surrogates  erect  a  gallows  upon  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  can  twist  slowly,  slow- 
ly in  the  wind. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objections  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEATH  OF  WALTER  MITTY 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker — 
In  Baltimore  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 

did  play 
All  were  excited  as  NBC  was  covering  the 
game  today. 

In  each  politician's  heart  beat  the  hope 
That  he'd  be  a  national  hero,  not  a  dope. 

And  of  all  the  bams  who  are  in  this  story 
The  Republican  shortstop  from  Florida  has 
the  wildest  dreams  of  glory. 

His  lifetime  ambition  had  been  to  take  Pee 

Wee  Reese's  place 
Only  lack  of  ability  and  talent  kept  him 

out  of  the  race. 

In  his  heart  he  prayed  for  just  one  chance 

to  show 
That  as  a  baseball  player  he  was  as  good  as 

a  pro. 

Now  the  game  came  down  to  a  crunch 
It  looked  like  the  Republicans  were  a  lack- 
luster bunch. 

And  now  the  dreams  that  Lou  had  had  for 

years 
Came  to  life  amidst  a  rising  of  cheers. 

A  long  popup  towards  the  stands  did  fly 
Even  Pee  Wee  wouldn't  give  that  one  a  try. 

Yet  Lou  was  determined  not  to  be  beat 

The  call  of  destiny  spurred  on  his  old  feet. 

And  without  slowing  up  at  all 
He  ran  right  Into  the  left  fleld  wall. 


But  the  pain  was  really  nothing  at  all 

For  In  his  mitt  he  clutched  the  baseball. 

And  he  knew  that  his  friends  near  and  far 
Would  now  know  he  was  truly  a  baseball  star. 

He  called  all  over  the  country  to  say 
Please  look  at  the  NBC  TV  replay. 

Now  great  ballplayers  were  part  of  Joe's  shots 
Pat  Scbroeder,  Hubert  Humphrey  and  even 

Carl  Albert  got  prime  time  all  over  the 

lot. 

And  with  bis  MVP  trophy  clutched  in  his 

hand 
No  bright  image  flashed  over  the  land. 

In  silence  and  sorrow  he  retreated  in  shame 
And  so  did  his  lifelong  search  for  fame. 

And  the  moral  of  this  story,  my  friends 
Is  when  you  make  a  great  catch,  keep  one  eye 
on  the  lens. 


EXCLUDING  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 
GAINS  FROM  CONDEMNATION  OP 
CERTAIN  LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST 
FOR  KLAMATH  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  83 >  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  gains  from  the 
condemnation  of  certain  forest  lands 
held  in  trust  for  the  Klamath  Indian 
Tribe,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  4,  insert: 
Sec.  2.  Transfers  of  Section  1245  Property 
OR  Section  1260  Propertt  to  Tax- 

I  Exempt  Organization  Which  Uses 

'  Such   Property   in   an    Unrelated 

Trade  or  Business. 

(a)  Amendments  of  Section  1245. — 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1245 
(b)(3)  (relating  to  gain  from  dispositions 
of  certain  depreciable  property)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "This"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(7),  this". 

(2)  Section  1245(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  Transfers  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion where  property  will  be  used  in  xjk- 
rei,ated  business. — 

"(A)  In  general. — ^The  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  a  disposi- 
tion of  section  1245  property  to  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  511(a)(2)  or 
611(b)  (2)  if,  immediately  after  such  disposi- 
tion, such  organization  uses  such  property 
m  an  unrelated  trade  or  business  (as  defined 
in  section  513). 

"(B)  Later  change  in  use. — If  any  prop- 
erty with  rsspect  to  the  disposition  of  which 
gain  Is  not  recognized  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  ceases  to  be  used  in  an  unrelated 
trade  or  business  of  the  organization  acquir- 
ing such  property,  such  organization  acquir- 
ing such  property,  such  organization  shall 
be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  section  as 
having  disposed  of  such  property  on  the 
date  of  such  cessation.". 

(b)  Amendments  to  section  1250. — 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1260 
(d)(3)  (relating  to  gain  from  disposi- 
tions of  certain  depreciable  realty)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "This"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (9),  this". 


(2)  Section  1260(d)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Transfers  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion where  property  will  be  ttsed  in  unre- 
lated business. — 

"(A)  In  general. — ^The  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  a  disposi- 
tion of  section  1260  property  to  an  organlza- 
Ition  described  in  section  611(a)(2)  or  511 
(b)  (2)  if.  Immediately  after  such  disposition, 
such  organization  uses  such  property  in  an 
unrelated  trade  or  business  (as  defined  in 
section  513). 

"(B)  Later  change  in  use. — If  any  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  which 
gain  is  not  recognized  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  ceases  to  be  used  In  an  unre- 
lated trade  or  biisiness  of  the  organization 
acquiring  such  property,  such  organization 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  section 
as  having  disposed  of  such  property  on  the 
date  of  such  cessation.". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  dispositions  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

(2)  Election  for  past  transactions. — In 
the  case  of  any  disposition  occurring  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  apply 
only  if  the  organization  acquiring  the  prop- 
erty elects  (in  the  manner  provided  by  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate)  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  have 
such  amendments  apply  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  section  3  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Definition  op  Private  Foundation. 

(a)  Subparagraph   (B)   of  section  609(a) 
(2)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating    to    permitted    extent    of    prlvat^ 
support)  is  amended  to  read  as  foHows: 

"(B)  normally  receives  not  more  than 
one-third  of  its  support  In  each  taxable 
year  from  the  sam.  of — 

"(1)  gross  Investment  Income  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (e) )  and 

"(11)  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount  of 
the  unrelated  business  taxable  income  (as 
defined  in  section  512  over  the  amount  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  611;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  unrelated  business  taxable 
Income  derived  from  trades  and  businesses 
which  are  acquired  by  the  organization  after 
June  30, 1976. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  explain 
the  amendment  that  the  Senate  added  to 
this  biU. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  83,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  deals  with  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  proceeds  received  by 
tribal  members  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion by  condemnation  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  forest  lands  held  for  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe.  In  general,  the 
bill  provides  the  same  tax  treatment  for 
the  proceeds  received  by  the  tribal  mem- 
bers as  a  result  of  the  condemnation  of 
their  land  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
was  provided  for  those  tribal  members 
who  received  cash  payments  upon  their 
withdrawal  from  the  tribe  in  1959  as  a 
result  of  the  termination  by  Congress 
of  its  supervision  over  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tribe.  The  House-passed  bill  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  added  an  amendment 
relating  in  certain  respects  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc., 
a  tax-exempt  organization. 

In  1970,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc., 
liquidated  Williamsburg  Restoration, 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  liquidation,  Colonial  Williams- 
burg was  able  to  terminate  its  private 
foundation  status  by  qualifying  as  a 
publicly  supported  organization  under 
section  509(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

Under  present  law  there  is  generally 
no  recapture  of  depreciation  deductions 
previously  allowed  in  the  case  of  certain 
tax-free  transactions  such  as  a  liquida- 
tion of  the  type  that  was  engaged  in  by 
Colonial  Williamsburg.  However,  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  provides  that  depre- 
ciation will  be  recaptured  if  the  disposi- 
tion of  property  is  made  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  exempt  from  income  tax. 
Since  Colonial  Williamsburg  is  tax- 
exempt,  this  exception  would  apply  and 
the  depreciation  deductions  allowed  to 
its  former  subsidiary  would  be  recap- 
tured. 

The  purpose  of  this  exception  is  to 
prevent  tax  avoidance  through  tax-free 
transfers  to  a  tax-exempt  organization. 
However,  where  the  property  is  used  by 
the  transferee  in  an  unrelated  trade  or 
business — as  is  the  case  with  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  Inc. — the  depreciation  de- 
ductions would  be  recaptured  if  the 
transferee  subsequently  disposed  of  the 
property.  In  this  case,  the  specific  reason 
for  the  exception  is  not  controlling  since 
the  tax  would  not  be  permanently 
avoided. 

The  Senate  amendment  corrects  this 
inequity  by  postponing  the  recapture  of 
depreciation  if  the  property  is  used  in 
an  unrelated  trade  or  business.  In  effect, 
the  change  would  provide  essentially  the 
same  depreciation  recapture  treatment 
where  the  transferee  is  a  tax-exempt 
organization  using  the  property  in  a 
taxable  business  as  is  provided  under 
present  law  where  the  transferee  is  a 
taxable  organization  using  the  property 
in  a  taxable  business.  In  view  of  this,  I 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  Senate 
amendment. 

In  addition,  we  suggest  adding  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
It  seems  clear  that  a  mere  change  of 
form  as  to  the  operation  of  an  unrelated 
trade  or  business  should  not  be  sufficient 
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to  permit  an  organization  to  change  its 
status  from  that  of  a  private  foundation 
to  that  of  a  publicly  supported  charity. 
As  a  result,  the  amendment  we  are  pro- 
posing provides  that  income  from  an  un- 
related trade  or  business  acquired  by  the 
organization  after  June  30,  1975,  is  to  be 
treated  like  dividend  income  in  deter- 
mining whether  an  organization  meets 
the  support  tests  for  a  "public  charity" 
under  the  code  provision  I  referred  to— 
section  509(a)  (2). 

I  urge  the  House  also  to  adopt  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  state  whether  the  efifect  of  the 
amendment  that  is  being  added  here  in 
the  House  is  not  to  grandfather  in  the 
people  or  the  foundations  for  the  past 
and  whether  this  is  not  to  tighten  up  the 
law  so  that  we  will  not  encourage  this 
practice  over  a  period  of  time;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  is  a  restrictive 
amendment,  in  other  words,  in  order  to 
prevent  adjustments  in  the  form  of  do- 
ing business  which  could  change  or  have 
the  effect  of  changing  the  status  of  such 
foundations? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  is  a  reform  of  the 
code,  which,  if  not  made,  I  anticipate 
would  result  in  other  foundations  with 
similar  circumstances  looking  in  this  di- 
rection. I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
new  addition  and  reform. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Therefore,  the  point  is 
that  what  the  amendment  you  are  now 
suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  is  to  act 
as  a  protection  against  somebody's  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  foundations  and 
a  shift  in  status  of  foundations? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  this 
amendment  was  reviewed  by  our  commit- 
tee and  approved  by  imanimous  consent. 

It  tightens  rather  than  liberalizes  our 
laws  with  respect  to  foundations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 


TO  SUSPEND  UNTIL  OCTOBER  31, 
1975,  DUTY  ON  CATALYSTS  OF 
PLATINUM  AND  CARBON  USED  IN 
PRODUCING  CAPROLACTAM 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  7728)  to  suspend 
until  the  close  of  October  31,  1975,  the 
duty  on  catalysts  of  platinum  and  carbon 


used  in  producing  caprolactam,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  in  the  matter  after  line  6,  in  the 
fifth  column,  strike  out  "October  31.  1976" 
and  insert:   "10/31/76." 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  7728  is  to  provide  retroactive  re- 
fund of  duties  paid  by  one  domestic  pro- 
ducer of  caprolactam  who  had  to  ship 
special  catalysts  he  used  in  the  produc- 
tion process  abroad  about  every  3  months 
for  recycling.  This  domestic  producer 
had  to  pay  a  20 -percent  duty  on  each 
reimportation  of  new  catalysts  valued  at 
about  $300,000  per  shipment. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  7728  on 
June  24  unanimously;  there  were  no  ob- 
jections to  the  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  purely  tech- 
nical. It  merely  changes  the  termination 
date  as  it  appears  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
from  written  to  numerical  form — from 
October  31,  1975  to  10/31/75 — consistent 
with  the  presentation  in  the  appendix 
of  current  duty  suspensions  on  other 
items. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TO  SUSPEND  THE  DUTY  ON  OPEN- 
TOP  HOPPER  CARS  EXPORTED 
FOR  REPAIRS  OR  ALTERATIONS 
ON  OR  BEFORE  JUNE  30,  1975 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  biU  (H.R.  7731)  to  suspend  the 
duty  on  open-top  hopper  cars  exported 
for  repairs  or  alterations  on  or  before 
June  30,  1975,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Green)  whether  the  net  effect  of  this  is 
simply  to  change  the  period  during  which 
duty-free  entry  could  be  made  from  the 
terminal  date,  from  June  30,  1975,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment?  Is  that  the 
net  effect? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  does  not  affect  any 
other  cars? 

Mr.  GREEN.  It  affects  no  other  cars, 
just  the  ones  intended. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Senate 
amendments  are  purely  technical.  The 
only  reason  for  them  is  that  the  Senate 
considered  the  bill  after  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  reserved  an  objec- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  simply  to  elicit  the 
statement  with  respect  to  the  terminal 
date  of  this  and  the  reason  for  effecting 
this  change. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act."  and 
Insert:  "after  September  1,  1974,  and  befoire 
July  1, 1976." 

Page  2,  strllce  out  lines  1  to  12,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

"(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
c\istoms  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  entry  to  which  the  amendment 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applies 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  rellqul- 
dated  as  though  such  entry  had  been  made 
on  June  30, 1975." 
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Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7731 
would  suspend  the  duty  on  c«)en-top 
hopper  cars  exported  for  repairs  or 
alterations  on  or  before  Jime  30,  1975. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  liquidation 
or  reliquldation  on  a  duty-free  basis  of 
entries  of  open-top  hopper  cars  made 
after  September  1,  1974,  and  before  the 
date  of  enactment.  It  would  apply  to  the 
duty  on  repair  work  on  220  used  cars 
purchased  domestically  in  1974  in  a  time 
of  shortage  which  had  to  be  performed 
In  Canada  due  to  the  nonavailability  of 
repair  facilities  at  that  time  Ik  the  United 
States.  The  duty  would  not  be  suspended 
on  new  open-top  hopper  cars. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  7731  on  June 
24  unanimously;  there  were  no  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  except  from  one  agency. 
The  Senate  amendments  are  purely 
technical.  They  make  such  technical 
corrections  to  the  bill  as  are  necessary 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  bill  wiU  be- 
come law  after  the  last  date  on  which 
hopper  cars  eligible  for  duly-free  treat- 
ment under  the  bill  may  be  Imported  into 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  555  >  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  22, 
1975.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  on  S.  555,  as  amended,  have 
reached  agreement  and  are  in  unani- 
mous support  of  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  re.nort  relates  to  a  bill 
which  simplifies  and  strengthens  the 
emergency  loan  authority  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  This  measure 
is  particularly  important  at  this  time  to 
help  in  meeting  the  urgent  credit  needs 
of  farmers  who  have  suffered  cata- 
strophic losses  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
torrential  rains  in  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota.  Its  benefits,  however,  inure  to 
all  farmers  who  may  be  affected  by  nat- 
ural disasters.  It  is  noncontroversial  with 
widespread  support  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

As  Is  the  case  In  many  conferences,  the 
report  represents  a  compromise.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fair  compromise  in  which  the 
position  of  the  House  has  prevailed  on 
many  major  issues.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize at  this  point  the  position  that 
has  been  reached  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute on  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
First.    The    conference    report    has 
adopted   the   provisions   of   the   House 
amendment  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Act  to  all  persons  engaged  in  aquacul- 
ture — that  is,  persons  engaged  in  hus- 
bandry of  aquatic  organisms  under  a 
controlled  or  selected  environment.  It 
deleted,  however,  the  provision  In  the 
House    amendment   that   natural    dis- 
aster shall  include  natural  occurrence 
of  certain  biological  organisms.  Includ- 
ing the  Red  Tide. 

The  conferees  Intend,  however,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  coordinate 
his  activities  with  those  of  the  Secretary 
of   Commerce    and    the   Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  so  as  to 
insure  that  all  possible  assistance  will  be 
made  available  to  those  engaged  in  aqua- 
culture  who  are  victims  of  natural  oc- 
currences such  as  the  Red  Tide.  It  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  the  conferees  that 
those  engaged  in  aquaculture  not  find 
themselves  in  a  "no  man's  land"  of  dis- 
aster assistance  where,  through  techni- 
cal Interpretations  of  the  law,  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  disaster  loan  assistance 
from  either  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration or  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, working  In  conjimctlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator, Small  Business  Administration, 
is  directed  to  conduct  a  study  and  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1,  1976,  concerning  the  extent 
of  economic  Injury  Incurred  by  those  In- 
volved In  aquaculture,  as  defined  In  this 
bill,  who  are  imable  to  produce  and  mar- 
ket a  product  for  human  consumption 
because  of  disease  or  toxicity  in  such 
product  caused  by  the  natural  occur- 
rence  of   certain   biological   organisms 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Red  Tide. 
The  report  shall  Include:  First,  descrip- 
tions of  programs  imder  which  loan  as- 
slstance  Is  made  available  to  such  dis- 
aster victims;  second,  statistics  setting 


forth  the  amount  of  loan  assistance  pro- 
vided; third,  geographical  areas,  or 
boundaries,  within  which  such  assistance 
has  been  provided;  and  fourth,  types  of 
natural  occurrences  of  certain  biological 
organisms  which  have  been  covered  by 
loan  assistance. 

The  Secretary  Is  further  directed  to 
Include  in  his  report  action  which  has 
been,  or  Is  being,  undertaken  by  the 
executive  branch  to  resolve  any  problems 
which  may  Involve  disaster  victims  en- 
gaged in  aquaculture  who  apply  for  dis- 
aster loan  assistance  and  to  submit  leg- 
Islative  recommendations  where  existing 
legal  authority  Is  unclear  or  in  need  of 
amendment. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  retain 
the  House  provision  which  would  require 
the  Secretary,  rather  than  leaving  it  to 
his  discretion,  to  designate  any  area  as 
an  emergency  area  under  the  program 
if  he  finds  that  a  natural  disaster  has 
occurred  which  substantially  effects 
farming,  ranclilng  or  aquaculture  oper- 
ations. 

Under  both  the  Senate  bill  and  House 
amendment  loans  would  be  made  only 
to  victims  of  a  disaster  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms.  The  Conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  provision  of  the  House 
amendment  which  provides  an  exception 
for  those  applicants  who  file  loan  ap- 
plications prior  to  July  9,  1975.  The  con- 
ferees intend  that  the  credit  elsewhere 
requirement  be  Implemented  In  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  delay  needed  assistance 
to  disaster  victims. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
House  amendment  which  authorizes 
loans  for  crop  or  livestock  changes 
deemed  desirable  by  the  applicant  in 
addition  to  the  loan  covering  the  actual 
loss  sustained  by  him. 

The  conference  substitute  deleted  the 
limitation  in  the  House  amendment  that 
on  loans  covering  actual  losses  amounts 
eligible  for  the  5  percent  rate  of  Inter- 
est could  not  exceed  $100,000  per  loan 
with  the  balance  to  be  at  prevailing 
market  rates.  In  taking  this  action,  the 
conferees  note  that  there  Is  no  such 
limitation  In  the  Small  Business  Act 
under  which  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration makes  disaster  loans. 

The    conference    substitute    adopted 
with  a  modification  a  provision  contained 
In  the  House  amendment  relating  to  se- 
curity for  repayment  of  emergency  loan 
collateral  which  has  depreciated  in  value 
because  of  the  disaster.  Such  loans  are 
required  to  be  made  under  the  confer- 
ence substitute  if  the  collateral  together 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  con- 
fidence In  the  repayment  ability  of  the 
applicant  is  adequate  security.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  make  the  loan 
repayable  at  such  times  as  he  may  deter- 
mine as  justified  by  the  needs  of  the 
applicant,  rather  than  by  the  purposes  of 
the  loan.  The  repayment  period  could  not 
be  longer  than  the  period  for  real  estate 
loans  and  operating  loans  under  existing 
law.  The  conference  substitute  deleted 
the  requirement  in  the  House  amend- 
ment providing  for  loans  to  be  made  In 
cases  where  no  collateral  is  available. 
The  conference  substitute  adopted  a 
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House  amendment  that  would  allow 
emergency  loans  with  respect  to  any 
disaster  occurring  after  January  1,  1975, 
for  operating  type  purposes  to  be  made 
for  not  more  than  20  years  if  justified  by 
the  applicant's  financial  needs  as  a  result 
of  the  disaster  and  if  there  is  adequate 
security  to  Insure  repayment  over  the 
longer  period.  The  Senate  bill  would  have 
restricted  this  authority  to  disasters  oc- 
curring between  January  1.  1975,  and 
July  1,  1976. 

Another  difference  between  the  two 
bills  related  to  a  House  amendment  In- 
volving the  interest  rate  on  disaster  loans 
made  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Under  existing  law  the  interest  rate 
for  disaster  loans  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  governed  by  the  inter- 
est rate  for  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion emergency  loans  under  section  324 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment  changed  the  in- 
terest rate  on  certain  disaster  type  loans 
for  FHA  and  thus  would  have  had  a  con- 
sequential effect  on  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans.  The  House 
amendment  had  provided  that  a  loan 
made  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  a  disaster  oc- 
curring on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  should  bear  interest  at  the 
average  annual  interest  rate  on  interest 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  sUght  adjustment,  plus  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopted  the  House  amendment 
with  a  change  which  provides  that  SBA 
loans  would  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
more  than  rather  than  at  the  same  rate 
as  specified  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  adopted 
the  House  amendment  which  relates  to 
production  losses  which  must  be  incurred 
in  order  for  applicants  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance imder  the  act.  The  conference 
substitute  provides  that  to  qualify  an 
applicant  must  show  that  a  single  enter- 
prise which  constitutes  a  basic  part  of 
his  operation  sustained  at  least  a  20- 
percent  loiss. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  the  term 
"single  enterprise"  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  enterprises  which  constitute  parts 
of  the  applicant's  farming,  ranching,  or 
aquaculture  operation.  The  following  are 
examples  of  "single  enterprises":  First, 
all  cash  crops;  second,  all  feed  crops; 
third,  beef  operations;  fourth,  dairy  op- 
erations; ftftti,  poultry  operations;  sixth, 
hog  operations;  and  seventh,  aqususul- 
ture  operations. 

A  "single  enterprise"  which  consti- 
tuted not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
gross  income  from  the  farming  opera- 
tion is  to  be  considered  a  "basic"  enter- 
prise. In  addition,  the  conferees  Intend 
that  in  the  case  of  a  livestock  or  poultry 
producer  who  also  produces  feed  crops, 
that  his  feed  operaton  would  be  consid- 
ered a  basic  enterprise  if  the  value  of 
feed  produced  for  livestock  or  poultry 
were  at  least  25  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  total  feed  which  is  consumed  by  his 
livestock  or  poultry  on  an  annual  basis. 
For  example.  If  during  the  year  a  live- 
stock or  poultry  producer  had  a  gross 
Income  from  his  livestock  or  poultry  op- 
erations of  $80,000  and  the  gross  value  of 


the  feed  produced  on  the  farm  was 
$10,000,  his  feed  operations  would  qualify 
as  a  basic  enterprise  as  long  as  the  value 
of  the  total  feed  fed  to  the  livestock  or 
poultry  on  the  farm  during  the  year  was 
not  in  excess  of  $40,000. 

The  conference  substitute  deleted,  as 
did  the  House  amendment,  a  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  that  would  have  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  could  utiUze 
funds  from  the  agricultural  credit  insur- 
ance fund  to  pay  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  program.  The  provision  is 
not  included  in  the  conference  substitute 
because  under  existing  law  the  Secretary 
may  draw  whatever  amounts  are  needed 
from  the  fund  for  administration  of  the 
emergency  loan  program. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  after  September 
30,  1976,  shall  be  the  sums  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  law  The  House  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  Secretary  could 
utilize  sums  from  the  agricultural  credit 
Insurance  fimd  and  the  rural  develop- 
ment Insurance  fund  during  each  fiscal 
year  after  September  30,  1976.  only  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized  an- 
nually by  law. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

In  lieu  of  the  House  amendment,  the 
conference  substitute  provides  that  on 
or  before  February  15  of  each  calendar 
year  beginning  with  calendar  year  1976, 
or  such  other  date  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  appropriate  committee,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  testify  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  provide  justification  in 
detail  of  the  amount  requested  In  the 
budget  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  authorized 
in  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  and  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated to  be  utilized  during  such  fiscal 
year  from  the  agricultural  credit  in- 
surance fimd  and  the  rural  development 
Insurance  fund. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  testify 
and  provide  a  detailed  justification: 
First,  of  appropriations  requested  for 
such  items  as  the  restoration  of  losses 
previously  incurred  in  the  agricultural 
credit  insurance  fund  and  the  rural  de- 
velopment insurance  fimd,  direct  loans 
and  grants  imder  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  administering  programs 
authorized  under  the  act;  and  second,  of 
amounts  provided  in  the  budget  as  esti- 
mated to  be  expended  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  from  the  agricultural  credit  insur- 
ance fimd  and  the  rural  development 
Insurance  fund  for  such  matters  as  fi- 
nancing real  estate  loans,  op)eratlng 
loans,  emergency  loans,  water  and  facil- 
ity loans.  Industrial  development  loans, 
and  community  facility  loans. 

I  urge  all  members  to  join  with  me 
In  voting  In  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  555,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  BERGLAND.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  During  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  originally  in  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery) 
introduced  an  amendment  dealing  with 
the  so-called  red  tide,  an  organism 
which  affects  shellfish. 

At  that  time  I  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  definition  in  this 
bill  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  aqua- 
culture and  thus  eligible  for  loans  in- 
cluded group  or  individuals  such  as 
oystermen,  clammers,  and  other  shell- 
fishermen.  I  remember  the  gentleman 
from  Mixmesota  responded  that,  under 
the  House  version,  they  were  definitely 
included  so  far  as  those  who  operate  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  as  to  whether  there 
have  been  any  changes  in  the  conference 
report  which  would  affect  that  definition 
and  the  inclusion  of  these  groups? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  that  the 
term  "controlled  or  selected  environ- 
ment" remained  in  the  report.  However, 
there  was  strong  opposition  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  inclusion  of  the  red 
tide  provision  because  It  was  a  biologi- 
cal factor,  and  they  were  fearful  that, 
if  we  were  to  break  with  the  past  and 
to  establish  a  credit  poUcy  for  biological 
damage,  they  would  be  deluged  by  other 
forms  of  biological  destruction.  So.  In 
order  to  be  certain  that  the  red  tide 
victims  did  not  fall  between  the  cracks, 
we  provided  the  further  amendment  In 
the  report  that  makes  It  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  to  get  together  and 
submit  some  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  by  a  date  certain  early  next 
year  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  this 
respect.  We  have  been  Informed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  that  they 
do  indeed  make  loans  of  this  nature,  so 
the  conferees  agreed  that  we  ought  not 
to  have  duplication  of  effort,  and  that 
one  of  the  agencies  should  be  responsible, 
and  we  did  not  care  which  so  long  as  It 
was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  believe  that  such  clarify- 
ing legislation  will  come  out  of  these  rec- 
ommendations so  that  there  will  be  mis- 
understanding in  the  future? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Yes.  if  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  there  is  a  need  for  legislation 
in  this  "no  man's  land"  of  disaster  as- 
sistance. We  think,  however,  that  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  being  able  to  reach  an 
understanding  between  the  various 
agencies. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  like  a  comment 
from  the  gentleman  on  whether  or  not 
the  oysters  and  other  shellfish,  would 
only  be  included  in  the  definition  if  they 
were  cultivated  in  a  controlled  or  selected 
environment. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Not  if  they  were  hi  the 
open  waters? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 
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Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  Red  Tide  amendment  that  is 
presently  imder  discussion  is  the  amend- 
ment that  I  introduced  when  S.  555  was 
under  consideration  here  in  the  House 
on  July  9.  I  presented  this  amendment 
because  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
severe  economic  losses  that  Maine  shell- 
fish harvesters  have  suffered  every  sum- 
mer and  fall  for  the  past  4  years.  Very 
simply,  my  amendment  would  have  de- 
fined Red  Tide  as  the  presence  of  three 
forms  of  algae — specifically,  Gonyaulax 
Tamarensis — found  in  New  England 
waters;  Gonyaulax  Catenella — found 
along  the  Pacific  coast;  and  Gymnodi- 
dlimi  Breve — found  in  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Further,  my  amend- 
ment defined  the  term  "natural  disaster" 
to  include  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
of  these  organisms  within  the  language 
of  section  2. 

The  exact  language  of  the  amend- 
ment follows: 

On  Line  6,  Page  5,  amend  Sec.  2  by  adding 
at  the  end  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  natural 
disaster  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  natural  occurrence  of  certain  biological 
organisms.  Including  Oonyaulax  Tamarensis, 
Gonyaulax  Catenella.  and  Gymnodldlum 
Breve,  that  are  commonly  known  as  the  Red 
Tide,  harmful  to  certain  commercially  val- 
uable marine  species." 

The  Record  of  July  9  will  show  that 
my  amendment  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  voice  vote.  Following  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment,  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  officials  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  PmHA, 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  OMB,  opposed  my  amendment 
on  three  grounds:  First,  that  they  did 
not  know  anything  about  Red  Tide  and 
could  not  Eidminister  this  provision;  sec- 
ond, that  they  did  not  want  to  open  up 
FmHA  loans  to  "biological  disasters"; 
and  third,  that  they  were  uncertain  of 
the  expenses  and  felt  that  this  aspect 
needed  more  study. 

I  feel  that  these  are  poor  excuses  and 
that  these  explanations  for  opposing  my 
amendment  were  incomplete  and  inade- 
luate.  First  of  all,  FmHA  does  not  nped 
to  know  how  to  identify  the  Red  Tide, 
[t  is  easy  to  define  by  the  presence  of 
>ne  or  more  of  the  three  organisms  I 
lave  listed.  They  are  commonly  known 
c  all  marine  biologists.  Every  coastal 
State  presently  has  the  responsibility  of 
letecting  its  presence  and  limiting  the 
ishing  accordingly.  Hence,  the  State  of 
\ilaine  or  any  other  State  would  deter- 
nine  the  presence  of  the  Red  Tide 
jrganism. 

FmHA  funds  could  become  availablelo 
Ishermen  whenever  FmHA  was  notified 
>y  a  State's  department  of  marine  re- 

1  ources,  or  other  fisheries  administration, 
hat  a  red  tide  existed.  Presently,  disas- 
er  loans  are  granted  under  the  current 

<  eflnltion  of  natural  disaster,  primarily 

lesulUng     frwn     weather     conditions. 

J'mHA's  objection  on  the  grounds  that 
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Red  Tide  is  not  a  natural  disaster  re- 
lated to  weather  conditions  Is  not  en- 
tirely correct.  Severe  storms  which  cause 
heavy  rainfall  and  high  winds  often 
cause  severe  fiooding  in  areas  like  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  introduction  of  a 
large  volume  of  fresh  water  can  cause 
a  decrease  in  salinity  and  can  change 
the  water  temperature.  This  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  marine  life. 

For  example,  normal  salt  content  of 
seawater  is  on  the  order  of  25  to  30  parts 
per  thousand.  Below  14  parts  per  thou- 
sand, soft-shell  clams  and  other  bivalves 
cannot  survive.  As  well,  these  temporary 
changes  in  ecology  can  cause  the  Red 
Tide  to  flourish.  This  has  happened 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  several  times  in  recent 
years.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  weather 
conditions  presently  defined  as  a  "natu- 
ral disaster"  for  the  purpose  of  PmHA 
regulations  have  caused  the  Red  Tide. 
Logically,  then,  it  would  seem  that  fish- 
ermen affected  by  the  Red  Tide  should 
be  entitled  to  FmHA  loans. 

OMB's  objection  is  money.  They  do  not 
know  how  much  this  amendment  would 
cost.  Well,  I  do  not  know  either,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  insignificant  com- 
pared to  other  expensive  prc^rams  that 
this  House  passes  every  day.  Further- 
more, the  cost  of  the  Red  Tide  amend- 
ment would  easily  be  absorbed  within  the 
framework  of  other  costs.  For  example, 
FmHA  has  no  way  of  knowing  the  finan- 
cial impact  of  future  hurricanes  and  tor- 
nadoes. The  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
however,  is  to  help  people  in  need.  It  was 
designed  to  protect  the  businessman  and 
the  workingman  from  economic  hard- 
ships beyond  their  control.  It  makes  little 
difference  to  a  fisherman  whether  he  is 
put  out  of  work  by  an  oil  spill,  by  a  hur- 
ricane, or  by  the  Red  Tide.  He  still  would 
not  make  any  money  and  his  family  still 
has  to  eat.  If  our  responsibility  is  to  help 
people  in  need,  we  should  do  it  and  not 
allow  Federal  assistance  to  be  bottled  up 
by  bureaucratic  excuses. 

There  is  a  basic  question  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  and  authority  raised 
by  this  incident.  Does  Congress  run  the 
bureaucracy  or  does  the  bureaucracy  run 
the  Congress?  FmHA,  OMB,  and  all  other 
agencies  and  departments  exist  because 
the  Congress  has  a  job  for  them.  We  cre- 
ated them;  we  fund  them;  and  they  do 
what  we  want  them  to  do.  If  they  do  not 
do  what  we  want  them  to  do,  we  have 
the  authority  to  reorganize  them  or  elim- 
inate them.  This  is  not  a  result  of  tyran- 
mcal  rule  but,  rather,  it  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  our  authority  and  responsibility 
as  Representatives  elected  by  the  people 
to  run  the  Government  for  them. 

The  Congress  is  well  advised  to  listen 
to  the  recommendations  of  these  agen- 
cies. However,  the  Congress  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  pol- 
icy and  it  must  not  abdicate  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  departments.  People 
complain  daily  about  an  unresponsive 
bureaucracy.  At  election  time,  candi- 
dates and  incumbents  alike  bemoan  the 
bureaucracy  and  rhetorically  ask  why  it 
has  gotten  out  of  hand.  The  abdication  of 
congressional  responsibility  Is  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  The  solution  Is 


simple.  The  Congress  must  assert  itself 
and  accept  the  responsibilities  that  it 
has  casually  given  away. 

I  wish  that  the  conference  committee 
had  considered  more  carefully  the  need 
for  this  amendment.  I  wish  that  it  had 
more  thoroughly  considered  the  plight  of 
our  Nation's  fishermen.  The  conference 
committee  did  indicate  that  it  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. SBA,  that  it  make  low-interest 
loans  available  to  fishermen  affected  by 
the  Red  Tide.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, how  many  fishermen  would  qualify 
for  SBA  loans,  since  most  fishermen  are 
not  incorporated  as  businesses  and  may 
not  qualify  for  loans  under  the  usual 
credit  risk  criteria.  The  conference  re- 
port favors  a  study  of  the  Red  Tide  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  my  opinion.  Agriculture  does  not 
need  to  study  Red  Tide  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  financial  disaster 
for  fishermen.  We  know  that  it  is.  A  study 
of  its  financial  impact  on  the  budget 
might  be  warranted  to  insure  sound  fis- 
cal management.  Otherwise,  such  a  study 
would  probably  cost  more  than  the  Red 
Tide  provision  itself  would  cost. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Kelly)  is  to  be  commended  for  his  worlc 
to  include  an  aquaculture  provisions 
within  the  scope  of  this  legislation.  It  is. 
long  overdue  and  will  eventually  be  of 
great  benefit  to  this  budding  industry 
However.  I  must  disagree  with  my  col- 
league from  Florida  when  he  opposes  a 
broader  definition  of  aquaculture  within 
this  provision. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  bill,  aquacul- 
ture is  specifically  defined  as  the  "hus- 
bandry of  aquatic  organisms  under  a 
controlled  or  selected  environment."  This 
language  is  very  vague.  It  is  subject  to  a 
variety  of  Interpretations.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising because  aquaculture  is  a  relatively 
new  science.  It  is  generally  considered  ta 
be  the  growth  and  management  of  ma- 
rine resources  for  human  use.  A  very- 
strict  interpretation  of  this  provisioa 
might  limit  aquaculture  to  planting,  rais- 
ing and  harvesting  of  marine  Apecies  by- 
an  individual  in  something  close  to. 
laboratory  conditions. 

However,  since  man  cannot  duplicate- 
a  marine  environment  as  efficiently  as 
nature,  practical  aquaculture  now  and 
in  the  future  will  most  likely  be  the  man- 
agement of  growing  and  harvesting: 
marine  species  in  certain  selected  nat- 
ural areas. 

For  example,  oysters  are  raised  la 
many  locations  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board in  what  we  generally  refer  to  as 
oyster    farms.    Oysters    are    artificially- 
seeded.  Sometimes  they  are  grown  on 
wire    racks    and    are    hand-picked    or 
dredged  with  sophisticated  machinery. 
In  other  areas,  experiments  are  being 
conducted  with  lobsters  and  shrimp  by 
raising  them  to  maturity  in  large  tanks. 
And  in  other  regions,  hard-shell  clams, 
soft-shell  clams,  and  mussels  are  har- 
vested from  natural  surroundings  with 
management  authority  being  shared  be- 
tween the  conservation  ordinances  in 
coastal  towns  and  the  State  department 
of  marine  resources. 
The    point   la    that   each    of    theses 
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methods,  while  varying  in  degree  of  man- 
agement, are  all  forms  of  aquaculture — 
for  in  all  cases,  the  resource  Is  managed. 
Samples  of  seawater  and  samples  of  the 
species  themselves  are  regularly  checked 
for  the  presence  of  disease  and  for  the 
rate  of  growth.  Restrictions  are  estab- 
lished by  law  and  by  regulation  as  to 
season  of  harvesting  and  the  amount  of 
harvest.  Commercial  licenses  are  required 
for  fishermen,  dealers  and  processors 
alike,  and  extensive  records  are  kept 
on  the  volume  of  the  harvest  and  its  fi- 
nancial value. 

The  point  is  that  aquaculture  is  far 
too  diversified  to  be  simply  defined  and 
interpreted  in  the  manner  preferred  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Kelly.) 
Furthermore,  there  are  fledgling  aqua- 
culture industries  throughout  the  United 
States — in  Florida  as  well  as  in  Maine — 
that  may  not  be  covered  by  Mr.  Kelly's 
strict  interpretation.  This  is  why  I  was 
careful  to  include  in  my  definition  of 
Red  Tide  the  three  species  of  Red  Tide 
organisms,  including  the  Florida  orga- 
nism— Gymnodidium  breve. 

Although  I  am  very  disappointed  that 
the  conference  committee  did  not  ac- 
cept my  amendment,  I  will  support  its 
final  passage  because  there  is  much  in 
this  legislation  that  is  very  necessary  and 
beneficial  to  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  hope  that  this 
discussion  will  have,  at  least,  made  other 
Congressmen  aware  of  the  very  severe 
Red  Tide  problem  that  our  coastal  dis- 
tricts face,  and  that  when  other  Red 
Tide  legislation  is  presented  that  you  will 
better  understand  the  need  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  please  yield 
further  in  view  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seem  to 
recall  in  the  answer  to  niy  specific  ques- 
tion the  "controlled  environment"  phrase 
that  is  in  the  bill  covered  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
replied  to  that  question  that  the  entire 
Chesapeake  Bay  Is  Involved  In  a  strict 
fisheries  management  program  by  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  that  this  would 
constitute  an  area  that  comes  within  that 
definition. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
not  changed  his  judgment  in  respect  to 
that  answer,  has  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  have  not  changed 
my  view.  The  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Kelly)  was  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  cover 
oystermen  on  the  high  seas,  and  that 
definitely  would  not  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  definition.  However.  In  my 
judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Chesapeake  Bay  would  be  a 
controlled  environment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 
The   question   was    taken;    and   the 


Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  398,  nays  0, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows : 


(Roll  No.  431] 

YEAS— 398 

Abdnor 

Davis 

Henderson 

Abzug 

de  la  Oaiza 

Hicks 

Adams 

Delaney 

Hlghtower 

Addabbo 

Dent 

mills 

Alexander 

Derrick 

Hlnshaw 

Anderson, 

Derwlnskl 

Holland 

Calif. 

Devine 

Holt 

Anderson,  HI. 

Dlggs 

Holtzman 

Andrews, 

Dodd 

Howard 

N.DaJc. 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Howe 

Annunzlo 

Downing,  Va. 

Hubbard 

Archer 

Drlnan 

Hungate 

Armstrong 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hutchinson 

Ashbrook 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Hyde 

Ashley 

duPont 

Ichord 

Asptn 

Early 

Jacobs 

AuOoin 

Eckhardt 

Jenrette 

Bafalls 

Edgar 

Johnson,  Calif 

Barrett 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Bauciu 

Edwards,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bauman 

EUberg 

Jones,  Ala. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Emery 

Jones,  N.C. 

Beard,  Term. 

English 

Jones,  Okla. 

Bedell 

Erienbom 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Esch 

Jordan 

Bergland 

Evans,  Colo. 

Karth 

BevlU 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hasten 

Blester 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Bingham 

Pary 

Blanchard 

FasceU 

KeUy 

Blouin 

Pen  wick 

Kemp 

Boggs 

Plndley 

Ketchum 

Boland 

Fish 

Keys 

Boiling 

Fisher 

Kindness 

Bonker 

Fithian 

Koch 

Bowen 

Flood 

Krebs 

Brademas 

Plorlo 

Krueger 

Breaux 

Flowers 

LaPalce 

Breckinridge 

Plynt 

Lagomarsino 

Brlnkley 

Foley 

Latta 

Brodhead 

Ford,  Mich. 

Lehman 

Brooks 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Lent 

Broomfleld 

Fountain 

Levitas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Prenzel 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Prey 

Long,  La. 

BroyhUl 

F^iqua 

Long,  Md. 

Buchanan 

Gaydos 

Lott 

Burke,  Fla. 

Glalmo 

Lujan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gibbons 

McCoUUter 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Oilman 

McCormsudt 

Biu-lison,  Mo. 

Olnn 

McDade 

Burton,  .John 

Goldwater 

McDonald 

Burton,  Phillip  Gonzalez 

McEwen 

Butler 

Ooodling 

McPall 

Carney 

Oradlson 

McHugh 

Carr 

Orassley 

McKay 

Carter 

Green 

McKinney 

Casey 

Gude 

Madden 

Cederberg 

Ouyer 

Madigan 

ChappeU 

Hagedom 

Maguire 

Chlsholm 

Haley 

Mahon 

Clancy 

HaU 

Mann 

Clausen, 

Hamilton 

Martin 

DonH. 

Hammer- 

Mathis 

Clawaon,  Del 

schmidt 

Mazzoll 

aay 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Cleveland 

Hannaford 

Mel  Cher 

Cochran 

Hansen 

Metcalfe 

Cohen 

Harkln 

Meyner 

CoUlns,  m. 

Harrington 

Mezvlnsky 

Collins,  Tex. 

Harris 

Michel 

Conable 

Harsha 

Mikva 

Conlan 

Hastings 

MiUord 

Oonte 

Hawkins 

MUler.  Calif. 

Corman 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Cornell 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mills 

Cotter 

Hubert 

Mineta 

Ooughlln 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Mlnlsh 

D' Amours 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mink 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hefner 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Heinz 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

DanleiU,  N.J. 

Helstoskl 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Rlnaldo 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Mollohan 

Rlsenhoover 

Stephens 

Montgomery 

Roberts 

Stokes 

Moore 

Robinson 

Stratton 

Moorhead, 

Bodlno 

Stuckey 

Calif. 

Roe 

Studds 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Rogers 

Sullivan 

Morgan 

Roncalio 

Symington 

Mosher 

Rooney 

Symms 

Moss 

Rosenthal 

Talcott 

Mottl 

Rostenkowskl 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Roush 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Murtha 

RouBselot 

Thompson 

Myers,  Ind. 

Roybal 

Thone 

Myers,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Thornton 

Natcher 

Ruppe 

Traxler 

Neal 

Ruaso 

Treen 

Nedzl 

Ryan 

Tsongas 

Nichols 

St  Germain 

Udall 

Nix 

Santlni 

Ullman 

Nolan 

Sarasin 

Van  Deerlln 

Nowak 

Sarbanee 

Vander  Jagt 

Oberstar 

Satterfleld 

Vander  Veen 

Obey 

Scheuer 

Vanlk 

O'Brien 

Schneebell 

Vlgorito 

O'Hara 

Schroeder 

Waggonner 

Ottinger 

Schulze 

Walsh 

Patman,  Tex. 

Sebellus 

Wampler 

Patten,  N.J. 

SelberUng 

Waxman 

Patterson, 

Sharp 

Weaver 

Calif. 

Shipley 

Wbalen 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Shrlver 

White 

Pepper 

Shuster 

Whltehurst 

Perkins 

Slkee 

Whltten 

Pettis 

Simon 

Wiggins 

Peyser 

Slsk 

WUson,  Bob 

Pickle 

Skubltz 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Pike 

Slack 

WUson.  Tex. 

Poage 

Smith,  Iowa 

Winn 

Pressler 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wirth 

Preyer 

Snyder 

Wolff 

Price 

Solarz 

Wydler 

Pritchard 

Spellman 

Wylle 

Qule 

Spence 

Yates 

Bailsback 

Staggers 

Yatron 

Randall 

Stanton, 

Young,  Alaska 

Bangel 

J.  wmiam 

Young,  Fla. 

Reee 

Stanton, 

Young,  Ga. 

Regula 

James  V. 

Young,  Tex. 

Reuse 

Stark 

Zablockl 

Rhodes 

Steed 

Zeferettl 

Richmond 

Steelman 

Riegle 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 36 

Ambro 

Delliim.s 

Litton 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Dickinson 

McCTory 

BadUlo 

Dlngell 

McCloskey 

Baldus 

E^hleman 

Macdonald 

Bell 

Porsythe 

Matsunaga 

Biaggi 

Fulton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Burgener 

Horton 

O'NeUl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hughes 

Passman 

Byron 

Jarman 

Quillen 

Conyers 

Jeffords 

Rose 

Crane 

Landriim 

Teague 

DanlelBon 

Leggett 

Wright 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Landnun. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with    Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  McCloskey  with  Mr.  McClory. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill  S. 
555,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  my  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CORRECTIONS  IN 
ENROLLMENT  OP  S.  555 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  55)  to  correct 
an  error  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  555,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rks  55 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bUl  (S.  665)  to  amend  the 
ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ts  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  said  bill,  to  make  the  foUowlng  cor- 
rection, namely:  Insert  after  the  enacting 
clauae  the  following:  "That  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Riiral  Development  Act  (the  act) 
u  amended  as  follows:". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


P^?^®SION  FOR  COMMTITEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
PILE  REPORT 

„r,¥^i  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
una^ous  consent  that  ttie  Committee 
^H^l^"V°*P*  Operations  have  until 
me^p^rt*""^^''  ™^^'  ''^y  25.  to 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  Oiere  objection  to 
Tex  J?  ^^   gentleman    from 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
servtag  the  right  to  object,  may  i  5k 
Uie  gentleman  to  repeat  his  request' 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  Colnmlttee 
mw?4°lt^?°*  Operations  have  until 
midnight  tonight.  Friday.  July  25,  to  file 
a  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  cleared  by  the 
senior  Republican  member,  Uie  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton).  as 
a  routine  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

"  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMEDIATE  ENACTMENT  OP  GRAIN 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1975 
IMPERATIVE 

(Mr.  PEYSER,  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Indicated  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment was  now  considering  a  pur- 
chase of  an  additional  10  million  tons  of 
grains  from  our  country,  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  now  to  entwt  Immediately  the 
Grain  Export  Control  Act  of  1975.  In 
effect,  this  Is  going  to  say  that  any  grain 
deals  that  Involved  over  100,000  tons 
would  have  to  have  prior  approval  of  ^e 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  we  do  not 
take  this  kind  of  action,  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  serious  repercussions  in 
this  country  on  prices  of  food  and  over- 
all Inflationary  Impact.  Everything  will 
be  effected  by  this  additional  type  of 
purchase. 

I  hope  we  can  act  upon  this  measure 
prompUy. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  read  the  remarks  which 
I  have  just  inserted  in  the  Record.  I  point 
out  that  it  is  very  important  we  file  a 
transportation  plan  for  any  large  sales 
of  grain,  and  that  such  a  plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  DOT.  That  can  be  an 
Important  factor,  and  so  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  agree  with  the  gentie- 
man. but  more  important  is  the  impact 
It  will  have  on  the  public  if  this  sale 
and  additional  sales  go  through  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 


IS      THE      CONSUMER      AND      THE 
FARMER   BEING  HAD— AGAIN? 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lenin 
once  remarked  that  the  capitalist  na- 
tions, out  of  their  monetary  greed  and 
the  blindness  it  causes,  would  sell  the 
Communist  nations  the  rope  by  which 
the  Communists  would  hang  them. 
"Rope."  in  the  sense  Lenin  used  the 
word,  has  many  meanings.  In  my  opinion 
part  of  that  rope  may  well  be  the  cur- 
rent grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  all  know  that  massive  grain  pur- 
chases by  foreign  nations  deny  that  grain 
to  American  domestic  needs  and  direcUy 
influence  the  price  of  grain-related  com- 
modities such  as  flour  and  bread.  We  all 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union,  detente  and 
other  appearances  of  friendly  Intentions 
notwithstanding,  hides  the  true  condi- 
tion of  its  economy  and  agriculture  and 
Is  fully  capable  of  using  international 
markets  to  further  its  own  political  alms. 
To  date  the  Russians  have  purchased 


10.7  million  tons  of  grain  from  U.S.  grain 
dealers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  admitted  that  it  misjudged  the  po- 
tential Soviet  crop  yield  and  their  inten- 
tions as  far  as  the  American  grain  mar- 
ket are  concerned. 

Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn.  In  his  speech 
to  the  AFL-CIO  clearly  told  us  that  It 
Is  American  technology,  know-how.  and 
productivity  that  is  keeping  the  Com- 
munists in  power  and  their  system  from 
collapsing  from  its  own  InefBciencies  and 
failures.  There  is  substantial  evidence  to 
support  his  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  book  America  and 
her  citizens  come  first.  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Butz  to  get  a  strong  hold  on  this 
situation,  watch  it  closely  and  keep  the 
American  people  informed.  We  cannot 
afford  another  debacle  in  agriculture  and 
I  for  one  do  not  wish  to  sell  the  Russians 
any  more  rope. 


PROTE(7nNG    ECONOMIC    RIGHTS 
OF   LABOR 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5900)  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  rights  of  labor  in  the 
building  and  construction  Industry  by 
providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THE   COMMITTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5900,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  all  time  for  general 
debate  on  the  bill  had  expired.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thokp- 
soN)  give  us  some  kind  of  assurance  that 
those  people  who  do  in  fact  have  amend- 
ments will  not  be  prevented  from  offer- 
ing them? 

Mr.  OTIARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 
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Mr.    O'HARA.    Regular    order,    Mr. 

Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C^halr  intends  to 
maintain  regular  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  " :  Provided 
further,  That  nothing  contained  In  clause 
(B)    of  this   paragraph    (4)    shall    be   con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  strike  or  refusal  to 
perform  services  or  any  Inducement  of  any 
Individual  employed  by  any  person  to  strike 
or  refuse  to  perform  services  at  the  site  of 
the  construction,  alteration,  painting,  or  re- 
pair of  a  buUdlng,  structure,  or  other  work 
and  directed  at  any  of  several  employers  who 
are  in  the   construction   Industry  and  are 
Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  venturers  or  In  the 
relationship  of  contractors  and  subcontract- 
ors in  such  construction,  alteration,  paint- 
ing, or  repair  at  such  site,  and  there  Is  a 
labor  dispute,  not  unlawful  under  this  Act  or 
in  violation   of   an   existing  collective-bar- 
gaining contract,  relating  to  the  wages,  hours, 
or  other   working   conditions   of  employees 
employed  at  such  site  by  any  of  such  em- 
ployers and  the  Issues  In  the  dispute  do  not 
Involve  a  labor  organization  which  Is  repre- 
senting  the   employees   of  an   employer  at 
the  site  who  is  not  engaged  primarily  m  the 
construction  industry:  Provided  further.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  above  proviso  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  permit  any  act 
or  conduct  which  was  or  may  have  been  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  this  subsection: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  the  above 
provisos  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
act  which  was  not  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  ex- 
isting prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  pro- 
visos: Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  the 
above  provisos  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize picketing,  threatening  to  picket,  or  caus- 
ing to  be  picketed,  any  employer  where  an 
object  thereof  Is  the  removal  or  exclusion 
from  the  site  of  any  employee  on  the  ground 
of  sex,  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the  above 
provisos  shall  be  construed  to  permit  any  at- 
tempt by  a  labor  organization  to  require  an 
employer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with  any 
labor  organization  if  another  labor  organiza- 
tion Is  lawfully  recognized  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  employees:  Provided  further.  That 
a  labor  organization  before  engaging  In  activ- 
ity permitted  by  the  above  provisos  shall  pro- 
vide prior  written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike 
or  to  refuse  to  perform  services,  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  to  all  unions  and  the  em- 
ployer and  the  general  contractor  at  the  site 
and  to  any  national  or  International  labor 
organization  of  which  the  labor  organization 
Involved  is  an  affiliate  and  to  the  CoUective 
Bargaining  Committee  In  Construction :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  transmittal 
of  such  notice,  the  labor  organization  may 
engage  in  activities  permitted  by  the  above 
provisos  if  the  national  or  International  labor 
organization  of  which  the  labor  organization 
Involved  is  an  affiliate  gives  notice  in  writing 
authorizing  such  action:   Provided  further. 
That  authorization  of  suoh  action  by  the 
national  or  international  labor  organization 
shall  not  render  It  subject  to  any  criminal 
or  civil  liability  arising  from  activities  notice 
of  which  was  given  pursuant  to  the  above 


provisos:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  case 
of  any  such  site  which  Is  located  at  any  mili- 
tary faculty  or  InstaUatlon  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  which  Is  located  at  a 
faculty  or  installation  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  If  a 
major  purpose  of  such  faculty  or  Installation 
Is  or  will  be,  the  development,  production, 
testing,  firing,  or  launching  of  munitions, 
weapons,  mlssUes,  or  space  vehicles,  prior 
written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike  or  to 
refuse  to  perform  services,  of  not  less  than 
ten  days  shall  be  given  by  the  labor  organi- 
zation involved  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  to  any  State  or  terri- 
torial agency  established  to  mediate  and  con- 
ciliate disputes  within  the  State  or  territory 
where  such  site  Is  located,  to  the  several 
employers  who  are  Jointly  engaged  at  such 
Bite,  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
concerned  with  the  particular  faculty  or  In- 
stallation, and  to  any  national  or  Interna- 
tional labor  organization  of  which  the  labor 
organization  Involved  Is  an  affiliate.  The  no- 
tice requirements  of  the  preceding  proviso 
are  In  addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of  the 
notice  requirements  prescribed  by  section  8 
(d)  of  the  Act.  In  determining  whether  sev- 
eral employers  who  are  In  the  construction 
Industry  are  Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  ven- 
turers at  any  site,  ownership  or  control  of 
such  site  by  a  single  person  shaU  not  be 
controlling". 

PARLIAMENTART  INQTHRY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Clerk  has  just  concluded  reading  section 
1  of  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
con-ect. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It 
now  in  order  to  offer  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  committee  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  desires  to 
advise  the  gentleman  that  it  is  now  in 
order  to  offer  amendments  to  section  1. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenbobn: 
Page  4,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  the  following 
words:  "a  labor  organization  which  Is  repre- 
senting". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  Is  rather  simple  but, 
I  think,  quite  Important.  Those  Members 
who  would  care  to  follow  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  might  direct  their  at- 
tention to  page  4  of  the  bill,  lines  18  and 
19.  The  amendment  would  strike  the 
language,  "labor  organization  which  Is 
representing." 

This  amendment  removes  this  lan- 
guage for  a  very  good  reason.  The  propo- 
nents of  H.R.  5900  claim  that  the  blU 
only  affects  the  construction  Industry 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  manufactur- 
ing or  Industrial  plants  or  their  employ- 
ees or  their  labor  relations  policies. 

One  of  the  conditions  that  common 
situs  picketing  be  allowed  is  that  the 
dispute  does  not  involve  an  employer 
who  Is  not  primarily  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction industry.  However,  as  the  bill 


is  written,  it  provides  only  that  a  dispute 
cannot  involve  an  employer  outside  con- 
struction who  is  unionized  or  whose  em- 
ployees are  represented  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization. 

I  believe  that  the  Issues  in  dispute 
should  be  limited  only  to  the  construction 
Industry,  and  it  should  not  be  Implied 
that  the  issues  in  the  dispute  can  In- 
volve a  nonorganized  employer  outside 
the  construction  Industry  as  well. 

All  this  amendment  does  Is  to  require 
that  the  issues  of  the  labor  dispute  at 
a  construction  site  do  not  Involve  the 
employees  of  an  employer  at  the  site 
who  is  not  engaged  primarily  in  the  con- 
struction Industry.  This  protects  em- 
ployees of  employers  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  Industry 
whether  or  not  they  are  represented  by 
a  labor  organization. 

It  Is  a  simple  amendment  that  follows 
the  alleged  purposes  of  the  bill  by  treat- 
ing nonconstruction  employers  and  em- 
ployees equally. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  in  debate, 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen if  the  bill  is  left  in  its  present  form, 
without  this  amendment.  Take  an  in- 
dustrial plant  employ Jig  1,000  people, 
if  they  decided  that  they  wanted  to 
paint  a  room  in  that  plant  and  they  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  a  unionized 
painting  contractor  with  five  employees 
at  the  site,  if  those  five  employees  got 
in  a  dispute  with  the  painting  contrac- 
tor, they  could  picket  the  entire  site.  If 
the  picket  Unes  were  honored  by.  say. 
the  Teamsters  Union,  that  could  shut 
down  the  factory,  and  those  1,000  non- 
unionized  employees  of  the  factory 
would  be  out  of  work  because  of  a  dis- 
pute between  five  painters  and  their 
painting  contractor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  should  not  be  al- 
lowed. It  is  not  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  Is  very  clearly,  very 
craftily  drawn  so  that  there  is  a  pro- 
tection of  the  industrial  employers  and 
employees  only  if  it  happens  that  that 
plant  is  unionized. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  proper.  I 
think  the  Industrial  employers  and  em- 
ployees should  be  protected  from  com- 
mon-situs picketing  because  it  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  extend  com- 
mon situs  into  the  industrial  situation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
raise  a  question  which  concerns  me  very 
deeply. 

I  was  most  interested  yesterday  in  lis- 
tening to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Clay)  because  the  situation  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  as  I  know 
it.  Is  very  different  from  the  situation 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  bet- 
ter integration  obtains. 

I  am  a  trustee  of  the  Interracial  Coim- 
cil  of  Business  Opportunity  in  my  State. 
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I  WM  a  partner  In  a  minority  construc- 
tion firm.  I  know  the  problems  of  minor- 
ities and  of  small  businesses  trying  to 
enter  into  the  very  lucrative  and  fine 
construction  industry. 

This  is  my  question :  What  would  hap- 
pen to  a  nonunion  subcontractor  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill?  Would  he  and  his 
men,  even  though  they  were  In  very 
happy  working  arrangements  among 
themselves,  be  forced  to  stop  work  if  one 
of  the  organized  imions  at  the  site  de- 
cided to  strike? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  there  are 
two  answers  to  that  question. 

First  of  all,  if  there  is  a  mixed  group 
of  subcontractors,  some  organized,  some 
not.  and  we  have  the  common-situs 
picketing  and  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  imionized  employees  and  their  em- 
ployer, they  could  close  down  the  job 
site.  The  practical  fact  is  that  the  con- 
struction could  not  be  continued,  because 
each  of  the  crafts  and  each  of  the  trades 
depends  on  the  others.  Therefore,  I 
think,  obviously,  the  nonunionized  em- 
ployees would  have  to  cease  work,  from  a 
practical  standpoint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  *Ilie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
think  the  additional  answer  that  I  would 
give  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Penwick)  is  that  if  this  bUl  is 
adopted  it  will  tend— and  I  think  in  a 
very  short  time — to  accomplish  the  effect 
that  every  construction  job  will  either  be 
totally  union-organized  or  totally  un- 
organized. It  is  going  to  polarize  the  con- 
struction industry.  Each  job  site  will  ei- 
ther be  organized  or  not.  We  would  not 
have  a  mixture  of  some  employees  orga- 
nized and  some  not. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
a  question. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  whether  the  gentleman  would 
be  amenable  to  an  amendment  to  this 
which  would  allow  special  consideration 
for  small  and  minority  firms  who  are  try- 
ing to  enter  and  establish  themselves  in 
the  construction  Industry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  reply  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  that 
I  would  be  so  amenable  if  I  thought  it 
necessary,  but  since  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  and  since  there  are  protections 
existing  in  the  law  with  specific  protec- 
tions relating  to  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex.  In  this  legislation,  I 
think  that  such  an  amendment  would  be 
redundant. 

Mrs.  FENWIC:!K.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  goiUeman  from  New  Jersey  point 
out  in  the  legislation  the  clause  that  will 
protect  a  minority  business  which  may 
employ  a  great  many  people  of  different 
national  origins?  I  see  fine  protection 
against  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  but  I  am  wondering  about  the 


nonunionized  subcontractor,  what  pro- 
tections are  there? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
object  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  protect 
a  contractor;  it  is  to  protect  working- 
men. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  am  speaking  of 
workingmen. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Specifically,  it  pro- 
hibits any  strike  or  picketing  on  account 
of  race,  color,  creed,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Of  course.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thojjpson)  knows  that  very  few  labor 
strikes  are  made  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  We  want  to  be  sure 
there  is  enough  protection.  I  for  one 
want  to  protect  them,  I  do  not  want  one 
strike  on  that  cause. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  am  siure  we  have 
all  accepted  that  legislation  and  applaud 
it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  C^hairman,  may 
I  suggest  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  that  she  read 
other  sections  of  the  act,  such  as  8(a)  (3) , 
and  8(b)  (2),  and,  of  course,  the  related 
law,  EEOC. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  recapture  the  use  of  my 
time,  just  briefly,  because  my  time  will 
soon  expire. 

I  do  hope  we  can  focus  attention  on 
the  pending  amendment.  I  hope  we  can 
limit  this  bill  to  the  construction  indus- 
try as  the  sponsors  have  indicated  it  is 
their  intention  to  do.  I  hope  my  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by   the   gentleman   from  Illinois    (Mr. 

ERLENBORN) . 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  for  the  state- 
ment he  made  that  this  legislation  is  very 
carefully  drawn.  Although  it  is  compli- 
cated in  some  ways,  it  Is  very  precise 
and  it  Is  limited  to  an  extremely  narrow 
section  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

The  amendment  before  us  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) .  would  undo  agreements  between 
the  biilldlng  trades  and  the  industrial 
unions  by  in  effect  saying  that  construc- 
tion imlons  would  be  prohibited  to  picket 
to  protest  the  use  of  nonunion  employees 
of  an  Industrial  employer  who  may  come 
onto  a  job  site  to  Install  machinery  when 
construction  trades  claim  the  work. 

The  fact  is  that  this  narrowly  drawn 
legislation  is  limited  to  construction  sites 
and  not  to  Industrial  situations  where 
the  very  right  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  already  exists. 

It  Is  of  course  evident  from  reading 
the  legislation  that  the  Independent 
imlons  have  been  specifically  protected, 
and  industrial  unions  doing  the  wort 
that  traditionally  Is  assigned  to  con- 
struction imlons. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  amendment  Is 
at  all  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
really  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  Denver 
situation. 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  should  clarify  my  amendment' in 
that  I  believe  I  probably  used  an  inac- 
curate example  by  saying  a  painting  con- 
tractor going  into  an  industrial  plant. 

I  think  it  would  be  accurate  to  say 
that  if  there  were  an  addition  being  put 
on  the  plant,  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
construction  site,  then  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  construction  employees  and 
their  employer  could  spread  to  the  entire 
site  only  if  it  were  an  unorganized  in- 
dustrial plant,  because  there  is  a  protec- 
tion in  here  for  the  organized  industrial 
plant. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  that  situation  I 
think  the  gentleman  knows  that  tiie 
General  Electric  gate  case  would  specifi- 
cally take  care  of  that  situation,  in  that, 
were  there  such  a  dispute,  the  construc- 
tion workers  would  be  limited  to  one 
gate,  and  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  not  effect  that. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Could  the  gentle- 
man then  explain  why  Is  protection 
necessary  for  industrial  employees  and 
the  employer  if  they  are  organized?  Why 
does  he  specifically  put  a  protection  in 
there  for  those  who  are  organized? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  purpose  is  spe- 
cifically to  protect  those  coming  to  the 
construction  site,  not  to  the  industrial 
factory.  That  is  the  purpose.  That  is 
what  the  General  Electric  case  holds. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Then  would  the 
gentleman  explain  why  he  would  not 
want  to  extend  the  same  protection  to 
the  unorganized,  the  nonunionized  em- 
ployees and  employers? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Because  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  H.R.  5900  is  to  rectify  the 
Denver  situation,  and  the  gentleman 
would  undo  that. 
I  strongly  oppose  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

BECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote, 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  176,  noes  223, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  432] 
AYES— 176 
Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  Hi. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Blester 
Boggs 
Bo  wen 
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Breaux 

Clancy 

Brlnkley 

Clausen, 

Broomfleld 

DonH. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clawson,  Del 

BroyhUI 

Cleveland 

Buchanan 

Cochran 

Burgener 

Cohen 

Burke,  Pla. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Conable 

Butler 

Oonlan 

Byron 

Conte 

Carter 

Crane 

Casey 

Daniel,  Dan 

Cederberg 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Chappell 

DavlB 

Derrick 
Devlne 

Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Krienbom 
EBcb 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 
Fenwick 
rindley 
Fish 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Qoldwater 
Ooodllng 
Oradison 
Orassley 
Oude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
gchmldt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hightower 
Hinshaw 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Blouln 
BoLand 
Boiling 
Honker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amoura 
Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 


Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchimi 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McOoUister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Milford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Prltchard 
Quie 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 

NOES— 223 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Plsher 

Pithian 

Plorio 

Plowers 

Foley 

Pord,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Praser 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hungat« 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 


B088 

Rouaselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Scbulze 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 


McHugh 

McKay 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mathls 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MlUer,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelU 

Ottinger 

Patman.  Tex. 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

CalU. 
Pattlson.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Price 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 

xvC€6 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Bogen 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruseo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

San  tin! 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Sisk 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
UUman 


Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

BadUlo 

Baldus 

Bell 

Biaggl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Oonyers 

Danielson 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 


Eshleman 

Flood 

POrsythe 

Pulton 

Horton 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Kemp 

LaPalce 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 


McClory 

McCloskey 

Macdonald 

Mateunaga 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Passman 

Qulllen 

Roncalio 

Rostenkowski 

Wright 

Zablockl 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  due  to  official 
business  concerning  my  district.  I  am 
not  recorded  on  roUcall  No.  432.  the  vote 
on  the  Erlenborn  amendment.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

AMENDMENT    OrFERED   BT    MR.    ESCH 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Esch:  Page  5, 
line  13.  Immediately  after  the  colon  Insert 
the  following:  "Provided  further,  That  noth- 
ing m  the  above  proviso  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  any  picketing  of  a  common  situs 
by  a  labor  organization  where  a  State  law 
requires  that  separate  bids  and  direct  awards 
to  an  employer  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  applicable  State  law.  and  such 
State  and  employer  are  not  to  be  considered 
joint  venturers,  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors In  relationship  with  each  other  or 
with  any  other  employer  at  the  common  site." 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  intent  of  this 
law,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  it  for 
the  membership. 

In  some  States,  law  requires  public 
agencies  to  advertise  for  bids  for  each 
specific  type  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
construction  of  a  public  facility  and  the 
contracts  to  be  awarded  in  each  case  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  The  suc- 
cessful contractors  clearly  are  not  in  a 
contractor,  subcontractor  or  Joint  ven- 
ture relationship.  They  have  no  power  to 
resolve  disputes  between  imions  and 
other  contractors  on  the  job.  However, 
the  pending  bill  would  permit  such  con- 
tractors to  be  considered  as  being  in  such 
relationship. 

Secretaries  Shultz  and  Dunlop  have 
both  stated  that  this  language  should  be 
changed  to  protect  general  contractors 
and  subcontractors  operating  under  State 
laws  requiring  direct  or  separate  con- 
tracts on  State  and  municipal  projects. 

This  amendment  specifically  provides 
that  such  contractors  are  not  to  be  re- 


garded as  joint  venturers  with  each 
other  or  with  the  public  agency  which 
awarded  the  contract. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  claim  that 
H.R.  5900  does  not  apply  to  States  where 
this  type  of  State  law  is  applicable.  But 
since  they  agree  that  H.R.  5900  should 
not  apply  in  these  situations  where  State 
law  requires  separate  bids.  I  would  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  resolve  any 
doubt  by  this  legislative  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  regard- 
ing this  matter  was  rejected  in  subcom- 
mittee since  it  was  considered  too  broad; 
but  since  that  time  I  have  limited  it  to 
State  law,  and  I  would  urge  Its  adoption. 
The  bUl  will  have  a  direct  impact  on 
many  Members  here  and  a  disruptive  im- 
pact in  relation  to  State  law,  and  unless 
this  amendment  is  accepted  there  will 
be  great  disruption  in  regard  to  State  law. 
So  if  indeed  the  makers  and  developers 
of  H.R.  5900  think  that  these  should 
not  apply  to  such  situations,  then  surely, 
they  should  accept  this  amendment  of 
clarification. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  that  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  redundant  when  one  considers 
that  in  the  report,  on  page  17  and  page 
22.  it  specifically  sets  forth  that  the  bill 
H.R.  5900  does  not  apply  in  the  circum- 
stances, as  the  various  employees  would 
not  be  jointly  engaged  in  the  project  be- 
cause the  State  law  would  in  effect  nul- 
lify other  consequences  which  would  flow 
otherwise  from  the  commonality  of  pur- 
pose and  operations. 

The  legislative  history  makes  it  clear 
that  H.R.  5900  would  not  apply  in  the 
face  of  State  law.  We  have  legislation 
before  us  which  is  very  clear.  Some  peo- 
ple think  that  it  is  already  too  verbose: 
I  do  not  think  that. 

The  effect  of  this  would  just  be  to  add 
to,  and  to  in  effect  balkanize  the  labor- 
management  situation  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  original  debate  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  1947,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  Sr.,  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  national  labor  policy.  We 
have  gone  beyond  that  a  bit  by  specifi- 
cally exempting  from  KM.  5900  States 
which  have  these  laws. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  imderstand 
the  statement  he  is  making. 

I  personally  support  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  clarifying  amendment. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  New  York  is  one  of 
these  States  so  affected.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  wrote 
to  the  Builders  Exchange  of  Rochester, 
which  is  in  my  area,  and  stated  his  posi- 
tion, and  I  believe  this  is  expressive  of 
what  he  is  now  saying.  He  stated  as 
follows : 

It  was  not  my  Intent  when  Introducing 
the  bin  to  have  it  apply  when  state  law 
requires  separate  prime  contractors,  each 
submitting  separate  bids  for  different  parts 
of  the  work.  That  has  been  the  understand- 
ing of  all  the  parties  most  closely  concerned 
when  similar   bills   were  considered   in   the 
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past.  They  are  not  "In  the  relationship  of 
contractors  and  subtractors";  and  we  never 
considered  them  to  be  "Jointly  engaged  as 
Joint  venturers". 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Is  that  still  the  gentle- 
man's position  on  this  measure? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  precisely  my  position.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  And  yet  the  genUeman 
feels  that  an  amendment  such  as  the  one 
being  ofifered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  in  some  way 
changes  this  understanding  of  the  bill 
that  he  has  submitted? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  does  not  add  any- 
thing. I  say  respectfully  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  this 
amendment  Is  simply  redundant. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  the  amendment  as 
It  stands.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  permitting  his  clarifying 
statement  to  be  Introduced  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  opportunity 
to  restate  my  position. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  amendment  Is  more  than  redimdant. 
I  think  It  creates  some  problems 

We  point  out  In  the  bill  that  H.R.  5900 
only  applies  when  several  employers  in 
the  construction  industry  are  jointly  en- 
gaged at  the  site  of  the  construction,  and 
so  forth.  We  say  that  single  ownership 
or  the  same  ownership  of  the  various 
Places  of  work  will  not  be  determinative. 
So  In  each  case  we  would  have  to  look  at 
whether  or  not  the  several  employers  on 
a  particular  site  were  Jointly  engaged  In 
a  common  work. 

What  the  Esch  amendment  does  Is 
mis:  It  Introduces  into  this  concept  that 
State  law  is  controlling  and  if  a  State 
has  a  particular  kind  of  law,  that  means 
one  thing  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
Jointly  engaged.  If  a  State  does  not  have 
that  kind  of  law,  they  would  apply  differ- 
ent tests  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
Jointly  engaged. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  bad 
Idea,  because  we  will  get  into  the  same 
situation  that  we  got  into  In  section  14 
(b)  where  the  States  are  enacting  dif- 
ferent laws.  We  are  better  off  to  just 
l»ve  the  straight-out  test  In,  the  test 
that  Is  in  the  bill,  and  then  no  common 
situs  picketing  will  be  permitted  unless 
the  employers  involved  are  engaged  in  a 
Joint  venture  or  as  contractor  and  sub- 
contractor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Esch 
amendment  Just  confuses  the  issue 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  genUeman's  yielding,  because 
I  want  to  say  that  this  is  the  specific 
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problem.  Nowhere  In  this  particular  bill, 
H.R.  5900.  is  "Joint  venture"  defined. 

Because  "Joint  venture"  is  not  defined, 
it  is  unclear  as  to  what  the  relationship 
will  be  with  the  various  State  laws  which 
may  come  in  conflict  with  H.R.  5900. 

What  the  other  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  O'HARA)  has  just  implied  is 
that,  indeed,  they  will  be  taken  up  on 
a  separate  basis.  Therefore,  the  States 
will  be  left  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt. 

One  of  two  ways  In  which  to  clarify 
it  would  be  to  accept  the  amendment 
about  a  joint  venture  and  making  it  more 
explicit,  or,  Instead,  taking  our  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  clarifies  the  real 
purpose  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  ,  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  as  to  the  intent  of  HR. 
5900. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  refer  to  page  15  of 
the  report,  the  first  paragraph.  In 
which  it  states,  and  this  takes  care  of 
the  Joint  venture  question: 

H.R.  5900  Is  limited  to  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  persons  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try, and  permits  strikes  only  against  any  of 
several  employers  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try who  are  "Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  ven- 
turers or  In  the  relationship  of  contractors 
and  subcontractors."  Employers  are  "Jointly 
engaged"  as  Joint  ventiirers  when  the  work 
each  contracts  to  perform  Is  directly  related 
to  the  work  contracted  for  by  the  other  as 
part  of  an  Integrated  building,  structure 
or  other  work;  and  the  employees  of  one 
perform  work  related  to  the  other. 

I  cannot  see  anything  that  makes  It 
more  clear  or  that  would  take  care  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  better  than  that 
language. 

I  might  add  that  that  language  was 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  try  to  get  some 
clarification  as  to  both  what  is  done  by 
this  bill  and  what  is  done  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

My  unders:tanding  was  that  In  the 
committee  report  and  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  in  the  Record. 
that  as  to  the  10  States  which  now  have 
laws  which  require  separate  prime  con- 
tractors, this  law  would  not  apply  In 
those  cases.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  gentleman  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  recognize 
that,  because  I  understood  from  his 
statement  that  he  felt  that  was  not  the 
situation? 

I  think  we  need  to  have  it  very  clear 
as  to  just  what  type  of  legislation  we 
pass  here. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  know  what  all  of  the 
State  laws  say.  I  suppose  there  are  some 
differences  between  them. 

I  am  just  saying  that  we  already  have 
a  test  in  the  bill.  If  there  Is  a  State  law 


that  cleariy  spells  out  the  fact  that  the 
people  Involved  on  the  site  are  not 
jointly  engaged  as  joint  venturers  or 
have  the  relationship  of  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  then,  clearly,  they  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  bill. 

I  do  not  know  what  all  the  State  laws 
say.  I  think  that  by  hitroducing  the  sub- 
ject to  State  law  into  the  thing,  the 
gentleman  has  raised  a  lot  of  questions 
Mr.  BEDELL.  I  agree  with  the  genUe-' 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  ,  and  I 
am  very  disturbed  over  this  legislation 
for  exactly  that  reason,  because  it  is  my 
understanding  from  the  committee 
staff  that  the  law  applies  to  everyone  ex- 
cepting those  people  wherein  there  are 
State  laws  requiring  separate  prime  con- 
tractors. 

I  am  very  disturbed  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  something  to  bring  about  equality 
and  that  what  we  are  doing,  according 
to  the  Interpretation,  If  I  understand  It, 
Is  that  we  are  saying  that  the  law  applies 
one  way  to  those  States  which  have  laws 
requiring  separate  prime  contractors 
and  In  a  different  way  to  those  States  who 
do  not  require  separate  primes,  and  in 
still  a  different  way  to  those  people  not 
engaged  In  public  projects,  wherein  there 
are  separate  prime  contractors. 
Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  point  of  the  matter 
Is  that  we  ought  to  have  one  uniform  test 
that  applies  to  all  public  construction 
contracts.  The  test  applies  uniformly  to 
oil  without  regard  to  State  law,  and  the 
test  In  each  case,  without  regard  to  State 
law,  would  be  are  they  engaged  in  a  joint 
venture  as  contractors  or  subcontractors. 
I  think  it  is  better  to  do  it  that  way  than 
to  try  to  write  in  some  exception  for 
State  laws,  which  would  then  make  the 
test  different  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
listen  to  what  Is  considered  as  a  joint 
venture,  because  it  is  very  important,  I 
think,  as  we  look  at  this  legislation.  In 
my  area  it  Is  customary  on  larger  jobs  to 
have  several  prime  contracts.  Specifica- 
tions are  drawn  up  separately,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  bids  are  opened  a  number 
of  people  bid  on  the  electrical  contract,  a 
number  of  people  bid  on  the  mechanical 
contract,  a  number  of  people  bid  on  the 
general  contract,  and  so  on.  Those  peo- 
ple do  not  know  who  the  other  biddera 
are,  or  what  they  will  bid,  or  who  will  get 
those  other  contracts. 

As  I  imderstand  this  bill,  it  says  that 
those  people  are  all  then  joint  contrac- 
tors, and  if  the  employees  of  any  one  of 
those  contractors  have  a  dispute  with 
other  employees,  then  they  picket  the 
whole  job  and  the  person  who  would  have 
no  correlation  with  that  other  contractor, 
then  he  and  his  employees  are  prevented 
from  going  to  work. 

If  we  are  after  fairness  then  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Indeed  does  not  establish 
fairness.  I  want  fairness  the  same  as 
everyone  else  does.  The  committee  re- 
port says  that  what  I  said  is  exactly  true 
excepting  In  those  cases  where  they  re- 
quire prime  contracts  and  make  excep- 
tion for  that.  If  Indeed  we  are  going  to 
make  exceptions  where  they  are  required 
then  it  seems  to  me  the  exception  should 
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be  made  universally.  It  is  not  proper  to 
discriminate  against  a  private  school  who 
has  issued  separate  prime  contracts  as 
compared  to  a  public  school  that  issues 
separate  prime  contracts. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
for  Iowa  yielding,  and  while  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  accurately  stated  the 
problem,  I  have  an  amendment  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  and  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch) — and  I 
hope  the  Esch  amendment  is  adopted — 
I  Intend  to  offer,  which  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  very  issue  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  raises. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bedell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If  we  are 
dealing  with  equity  in  terms  of  Impact 
on  the  construction  site  then  we  have 
to  look  at  it  not  just  in  terms  of  State 
law,  but  in  fact  how  the  authority,  what- 
ever kind  of  authority  it  may  be,  arrives 
at  who  is  to  be  on  the  site.  And  In  the 
case  of  whatever  site,  a  private  institu- 
tion such  as  the  YMCA,  or  a  municipal 
government,  or  a  county  government.  If 
they  have  a  separate  prime  contract  and 
then  separate  bids  and  separate  specifi- 
cations for  heating,  cooling,  ventilating, 
tiling,  or  whatever  else  they  want  to  put 
on  that  site,  they,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
not  be  bound  in  this  morass  of  having  the 
whole  site  shut  down  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  very  separate  and  distinct  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  CHiair- 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  I  think 
it  is  important  to  imderstand  ihat  the 
State  laws  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
ferring, and  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  has  been 
referring,  are  not  labor  laws,  they  are 
laws  that  have  been  passed  In  the  States 
and  they  are  laws  requiring  separate 
contracting  for  the  purpose  of  facllltet- 
ing  the  regulating  auditing  expenditures 
of  public  funds. 

They  were  not  enacted  by  the  States 
as  labor  laws-  Therefore  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  States  will  start  passing  laws 
all  over  the  country  requiring  separate 
contracts. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  imder- 
stand what  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan says,  but  I  do  not  really  think  It 
applies  to  my  concern  because,  whether 
incidental  or  not,  those  laws  are  In  ef- 
fect, and  If  we  Intend  either  through 
this  amendment  or  through  the  commit- 
tee report  that  the  language  should  also 
apply  to  those  States  who.  Incidentally, 
have  such  laws,  then  It  Is  hard  for  me 
to  justify  the  fact  that  it  should  apply  to 
the  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
because  I  think  he  had  been  very 
perceptive,  and  I  would  also  respond 
to  something  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  just  said.  I  do 
not  believe  in  those  10  states  referred 
to  we  find  a  situation  where  this  bidding 
procedure  has  been  established  for  rea- 
sons as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ford.  It  has 
been  a  pattern  in  the  States  which  has 
proven  successful  to  deal  with  a  number 
of  primes  rather  than  with  one  large  con- 
tractor, to  minimize  the  chance  of  one 
large  default,  divide  the  areas  of  control 
and  supervision,  which  do  not  relate  to 
accounting,  which  have  made  this  prac- 
tice very  beneficial. 

I  would  say  on  the  other  side  the  unions 
operate  exactly  the  same  way.  We  do 
not  have  one  large  construction  union; 
we  have  a  number  of  separate  unions. 
The  unions,  In  fact,  In  our  locality  for 
the  most  part  would  rather  deal  with  a 
subcontractor  rather  tiian  with  one  large 
prime.  So  this  practice  has  not  evolved 
strictly  on  a  basis  of  accounting.  It  Is 
the  practice  of  the  trade,  and  I  think  the 
language  in  the  report  on  H.R.  5900  is 
susceptible  to  capricious  interpretation. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  think  he  put  his  finger  right  on  the 
problem  and  in  a  very  articulate  way  es- 
pecially In  separating  the  various  classes 
and  situations  where  we  may  have  prob- 
lems. 

Quite  frankly,  this  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  I  oppose  this  bill.  I  think  it  very 
definitely  opens  up  State  public  works 
bids  and  contracts  to  a  very,  very  chaotic 
result  If  this  legislation  passes  without 
language  such  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  has  offered.  I 
support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  have  just  looked 
at  this  again  and  read  the  report 
language.  It  does  seem  very  clear  to 
me  that  the  problems  that  are  being 
raised  are  covered  by  the  report,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  raises  a  question 
of  the  separate  operations  In  a  building 
site,  no  matter  whether  tiiere  are  two  or 
three  prime  contractors.  I  think  one  of 
the  issues  that  Is  Involved  here  Is  that  on 
a  building  site  one  may  have  one  or  two 
or  three  prime  contractors,  but  they  be- 
come an  integral  operation.  They  really 
are  all  working  together.  One  cannot 
proceed  without  the  other.  Consequently, 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  what  this  leg- 
islation it  is  just  equality  in  giving  the 
same  fairness  to  the  construction  trades 
that  the  industrial  unions  now  have  al- 
ready. This  is  where  I  think  we  ought  to 
register  our  thinking  and  not  look  on 
prime  contractors  as  though  each  one 
can  operate  on  a  building  site  without 
the  others,  because  they  cannot  operate 
without  the  others. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If.  indeed,  they  cannot  operate  with- 
out the  other,  then  there  is  no  need  for 
this  legislation,  because  if,  indeed,  they 
cannot  operate  one  without  the  other, 
and  the  one  goes  on  strike,  then,  indeed, 
they  cannot  operate,  and  the  one  who 
went  on  strike  accomplishes  what  he 
wishes  to  accomplish.  The  concern  I  have 
is  that  it  appears  to  me  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  discriminatory,  certainly  in  terms 
of  the  committee  report,  in  that  it  said 
that  the  legislation  would  not  apply  In 
this  Instance  to  those  States  which.  In- 
deed, have  these  laws  requiring  the  sep- 
arate contracts,  but  it  would  apply  where 
it  was  not  required,  and  it  would  apply 
to  private  construction,  so  that  If  It  were 
a  YMCA  or  a  private  hospital  or  a  private 
school,  it  would  apply,  but  it  would  not 
apply  to  public  buildings  in  those  10 
States  which  have  this. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  That  type  of  regulation 
on  bidding,  of  coiu-se,  applies  whether  we 
have  got  this  kind  of  legislation  or  not.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  an- 
swered the  point,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  pointed  out  in  the  re- 
port how  this  section  is  handled  and  is 
responded  to. 

I  just  want  to  address  the  main  issue  of 
this,  looking  on  these  contractors  and 
subcontractors  all  as  though  they  are  in- 
dividuals and  should  not  be  affected  by 
the  action  of  another  union  within  that 
building  trades.  I  think  that  they  are  one 
organization  working,  once  they  are  on 
a  site,  so  if  there  is  a  legitimate  concern 
for  a  strike,  under  the  regulations  then 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  strike,  and  it 
would  affect  all  the  people  working  on  the 
site  exactly  as  it  would  in  an  industrial 
plant.  I  strongly  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  5900  without  further  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    (Mr. 

QUIE). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  bring 
equity.  The  purpose  Is  not  to  assist  con- 
struction unions  because  they  are  weak. 

They  are  strong  enough  so  that  they 
have  good  wages.  The  question  is  equity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  report  with  the 
language  on  page  22  using  reference  to 
those  10  States  is  a  matter  of  bringing 
equity.  What  it  seems  to  me  causes  con- 
fusion in  the  legislative  history  is  if  It 
might  appear  for  instance  a  city  which 
would  have  adopted  the  same  kind  of 
procedure  for  four  separate  contracts 
in  its  construction  would  not  also  be  ex- 
cluded as  those  10  States.  Some  cities  are 
larger  than  many  States  in  the  Union.  If 
there  Is  going  to  be  equity,  we  would  have 
to  read  the  language  of  the  bill,  which 
Incidently  does  not  specify  States,  as  not 
only  Including  those  10  States  but  cities 
as  well. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  brings 
up  a  good  point.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  construe  the  legislation  to 
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mean  we  would  treat  similar  separate 
contracts  differently.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  does  not  an- 
swer it  that  way.  It  is  beyond  me  why  he 
has  not  answered  it  that  way.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  at- 
tempted to  and  tried  to  stay  away  from 
the  question  whether  those  10  States 
would  or  not,  but  tried  to  say  all  would 
be  treated  alike. 

But  It  seems  to  me  If  there  is  to  be 
equity  the  bill  does  not  treat  States'  laws 
differently  from  a  similar  situation  In 
other  governmental  entitles. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyleld  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It  cor- 
rect or  Is  it  incorrect  that  for  the  10 
States  who  now  have  laws  requiring  sep- 
arate primes,  this  law  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  those  public  sites  wherein  there 
are  separate  public  prime  contracts? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  my  understanding. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  It  would  not  apply  In 
those  States? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  would  not  apply  and  the 
Moore  Drydock  standards  would  apply, 
or  the  bill  would  not  apply  and  the  Moore 
Drydock  standards  would  then  apply  as 
under  the  pesent  law. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  difficulty  I  have  is  if 
we  acknowledge  in  those  cases  that  the 
law  would  not  apply.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  then  why  the  law  should 
apply  to  exactly  the  same  cases  In  States 
which  do  not  happen  to  have  those  laws 
or  why  It  should  apply  to  a  private  col- 
lege in  those  States  but  not  to  a  public 
college  in  those  States  or  why  it  should 
apply  to  a  public  hospital  but  not  to  a 
private  hospital  in  those  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  appear  to  be  dis- 
criminatory. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  seems  to  me  when  it  is 
done  by  any  public  entity,  a  city  or  a 
county,  it  would  apply  the  same  as  in 
the  10  States.  The  question  comes  if  an 
individual  who  is  building  a  store  de- 
cides to  circumvent  the  law  when  in  fact 
the  contractors  maybe  jointly  engaged 
as  joint  ventures  or  as  contractor/sub- 
contractor that  is  where  the  board  comes 
In  to  make  a  decision  whether  they  are 
circumventing  the  law  or  not.  But  when 
the  situation  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is 
In  the  ten  States,  whether  it  is  a  State 
or  coUege  or  county  or  city,  that  it  seems 
to  me  is  the  same  situation  as  the  10 
States  in  the  report. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Can  we  have  that  clari- 
fied by  the  Chairman?  I  would  like  to 
have  that  clarified. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  public  and  the 
private  are  the  same.  The  economic  real- 
ities are  that  the  State  In  building  a 
pubUc  building  has  a  law  which  applies 
only  to  public  buildings  as  distinguished 
from  a  manufacturing  corporation  which 
is  not  so  constrained.  The  situation  is 
not  analagous. 

Mr.  BEDELL,  u  the  State  did  not  have 
this  law  requiring  separate  primes,  if  a 
community  went  to  build  a  building  in  a 
different  State  other  than  these  10  and 
get  separate  prime  contracts  on  that 
building  and  then  this  law  would  apply 


to  that  construction  site — or  would  It 
not  apply? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie  wsis 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
one  question,  If  I  might,  before  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  answers  and 
then  I  will  yield. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  whether  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  the  State  circumvents 
the  law.  This  means  that  the  owner  of 
the  property  does  not  circumvent  the  law 
If  they  have  done  as  those  10  States  have 
done  as  a  means  to  best  expedite  their 
construtlon  and  handle  their  own  finan- 
cial matters.  This  is  the  question  that 
the  board  would  have  to  decide,  that  if 
the  situation  is  exactly  like  in  those  10 
States,  then  it  would  be  equity  and  It 
would  be  done  as  In  those  10  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  that.  When  I  answered  the 
questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell)  with  respect  to  the  private 
institution  and  having  separate  prime 
contracts,  in  those  circumstances  the 
separate  contractors  are  joint  venturers 
and  would  be  affected  by  H.R.  5900. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  that  to  be  sure  to  be  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  troubles  me  in  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  Just  said,  if 
we  are  going  to  leave  it  to  the  board  to 
decide  whether  these  separate  prime  con- 
tracts had  been  issued  merely  to  circum- 
vent the  law,  rather  than  defining  what 
we  mean  by  the  law  here  and  now  when 
we  have  a  chance  to  do  so  as  to  what  is 
a  joint  venture  and  what  Is  not  a  jomt 
venture,  then  all  we  are  doing  is  creating 
a  situation  where  we  will  be  casting  upon 
the  board  literally  thousands  of  cases  for 
adjudication. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  whether  they  are  joint  ven- 
turers or  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
is  the  decision  and  that  they  are  work- 
ing on  the  site  In  construction  and  their 
work  relates  to  each  other.  All  the  factors 
of  the  bill  relate  to  each  other. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mnnesota  in  his  last  answer  Is  correct 
and  has  modified  my  earlier  answer  that 
the  whole  question  In  the  final  analysis 
Is  \(1iether  or  not  they  are  joint  ven- 
turers. If  they  are  joint  ventiu-ers.  as  de- 
termined by  the  language  In  the  report 
and  by  the  board,  then  they  are  covered 
under  H.R.  5900.  If  they  are  not  joint 
vaiturers,  they  are  not  covered. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  making  this 
legislative  history  which  the  court  may 
someday  look  to  to  Interpret  the  Intention 


of  Congress,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  has  two  tests,  looking  at  lines 
11  and  12.  The  first  is  if  the  people  are 
"jointly  engaged  as  joint  venturers." 
Nowhere  in  the  act  Is  joint  venturers 
defined. 

I  think  there  is  a  classic  definition  of 
jotot  venturers  that  would  apply  in  the 
absence  of  any  definition  in  this  act  to 
the  contrary.  So  in  my  opinion,  joint  ven- 
turers win  be  what  joint  ventiu^rs  al- 
ways have  been.  They  will  be  those  that 
are  sharing  the  risk,  sharing  the  profit 
That  Is  the  traditional,  classic  definition 
of  joint  venturers.  In  the  absence  of  any 
different  definition  In  the  act,  I  think  the 
court  would  be  constrained  to  follow  the 
traditional  or  classic  definition. 

The  other  test  is  whether  the  people 
are  "in  the  relationship  of  contractors 
and  subcontractors  in  such  construc- 
tion." 

Now,  in  trying  to  placate  those  who  are 
In  States  where  there  are  laws  requiring 
the  separate  letting  of  contracts  for  the 
different  parts  of  construction  in  public 
construction  jobs,  one  of  the  questions 
and  answers  In  the  report  says  no,  of 
course,  this  law  would  not  apply  in  those 
States. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that 
differentiates  between  those  States  and 
other  States.  There  Is  nothing  In  this 
bin  that  differentiates  between  public 
and  private,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  a  pri- 
vate owner  lets  separate  prime  contracts 
so  that  there  then  is  no  relationship  of 
contractor  and  subcontractor  on  the  job 
site,  this  act  will  not  apply.  We  cannot 
let  this  legislative  history  which  we  are 
making  here  today  change  anything  that 
Is  clear  In  the  act. 

The  Court  will  not  construe  it  to 
change  what  the  clear  wording  of  the  act 
says.  So,  these  two  tests  will  apply,  pub- 
lic or  private,  whether  it  is  one  of  those 
10  States  or  some  other  State.  They  are 
either  going  to  be  traditional,  classic 
joint  venturers  or  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, and  If  none  of  those  condi- 
tions apply  at  the  job  site,  no  common 
situs  picketing  can  be  engaged  in  no 
matter  what  kind  of  contrary  history  we 
make  In  oiu-  speeches  here  today. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken  has  Illustrated  better  than 
all  the  other  debate  what  our  problem  is. 
He  looks  for  a  simple  kind  of  explanation 
that  we  could  construct  here  that  would 
meet  all  possible  relationships  that  might 
arise  in  the  future.  It  cannot  be  done. 
We  have  to  use  plain,  ordinary  common- 
sense  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  a 
joint  venturer,  and  this  legislation  does 
not  use  any  so-caUed  "traditional  defini- 
tion of  joint  ventiu"er." 

When  talking  in  terms  of  financial 
transactions,  lawyers  can  easily  con- 
struct the  definition  of  a  joint  venturer. 
The  employers  can  be  engaged  In  a  joint 
venture  and  have  absolutely  no  financial 
connection  one  to  the  other. 

Tha;t  Is  very  Important  to  imderstand. 
They  can  be  completely  financially  Inde- 
pendent. One  can  be  a  profltmaking 
organization  and  one  a  nonprofit-mak- 
ing organization.  The  fact  that  they  do 
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or  do  not  have  an  interdependence  on  the 
financial  level  does  not  necessarily  make 
up  a  part  of  the  joint  venture.  Obvi- 
ously, if  they  are  jointly  owned  by  some- 
body, then  that  would  be  the  traditional 
definition  of  joint  ventiu-er  that  would 
fit,  but  as  used  in  this  legislation  they 
are  engaged  In  a  joint  venture  if  they 
are  working  at  the  same  site  on  the 
same  project,  and  they  need  not  have 
been  hired  by  the  same  persons. 

We  might  have  an  electrical  contract 
broken  into  three  diflterent  parts  on  a 
building  such  as  the  new  building  at  the 
Madison  Library,  and  none  of  those 
three  electrical  contractors  might  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  other  man^ 
ocHitract,  but  once  they  come  to  that  job 
and  become  Interdependent  because 
they  are  all  a  part  of  the  joint  venture 
of  building  the  library,  at  that  point 
they  become  subject  to  application  of 
this  act.  There  is  no  financial  entangle- 
ment test  necessary. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
port says: 

H.R.  5900  was  Interpreted  so  as  not  to 
apply  when  state  law  requires  Beparate  Mds, 
as  the  separate  contractors  would  not  be 
"Jointly  engaged  as  joint  venturers  or  In  the 
relationship  ot  contractors  and  subconitrac- 
tors". 

If  that  Indeed  is  the  case,  they  would 
not  be  jointly  engaged  In  joint  ventures. 
I  presume,  after  they  had  separate  con- 
tracts. Then,  if  that  Is  in  the  report.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  would  be  equally 
true  whether  it  be  a  religious  school  or 
religious  hospital  or  public  building. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man keeps  coming  back  to  it.  The 
gentleman  is  wrong,  and  the  record 
should  show  that  he  is  wrong.  He  has  re- 
peated this  several  times. 

The  reason  for  the  10  States  having  a 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  labor-man- 
agement negotiations.  It  has  to  do  with 
what  that  State  believes  to  be  a  neces- 
sary law  to  guarantee  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  moneys  can  be  accounted 
for  In  a  particular  way,  and  they  not 
only  require  that  public  Institutions  con- 
tract in  a  particular  fashion,  but  they 
specify  that  the  several  contractors  can- 
not, under  the  table,  have  a  financial 
connection  one  with  the  other.  Those 
laws  were  written  to  try  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

That  Is  why  they  do  not  apply  to 
private  colleges  and  to  churches  and 
others.  States  do  not  have  a  constitu- 
tional power  to  limit  activities  of  Insti- 
tutions that  are  not  State  Institutions, 
and  we  would  not  want  to  do  that  here. 
There  is  no  way  that  we.  through  this 
law,  can  extend  State  laws  that  were  not 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
collective  bargaining  on  labor  relations 
situations  to  nonpublic  Institutions. 

The  purpose  of  those  laws  Is  to  limit 
the  activity  of  public  Institutions  In  ex- 
pending public  funds  so  that  It  Is  done 
In  a  particular  way  and  It  can  be  ac- 
counted for.  All  the  exemption  is  In  here 


for  it  Is  80  that  we  do  not  Inadvertently 
create  a  situation  that  files  In  the  face 
of  that  State  law. 

If  the  State  tries  to  play  games,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  financial  Integrity, 
but  to  get  aroimd  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  as  the  gentieman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QniE)  said,  I  Eim  sure  our  committee 
will  come  back  to  the  fioor  for  further 
legislation. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  States  have 
played  games.  That  Is  not  their  purpose. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  reasons  that  are 
not  entirely  clear  to  me,  what  seemed 
to  be  a  fairly  straight-forward  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey  at  the  outset  of 
the  discussion  of  this  amendment  has 
now  been  adequately  muddled.  So  I 
think  the  appropriate  thing  to  do  is  to 
support  the  amendment  and  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  Intention  of  the 
parties  are  in  respect  to  join  venture 
where  there  are  separate  contracts  let 
imder  State  law. 

I  urge  the  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  a  moment  ago  was  talking 
about  an  exemption  in  here  for  those 
states  that  have  separate  bid  letting  for 
public  construction.  There  is  no  exemp- 
tion in  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  was 
saying  if  they  do  have  this  arrangement 
of  having  separate  prime  subcontractors 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  around  this 
law,  the  board  will  not  allow  that.  That 
Is  also  inaccurate. 

I  think  the  bUl  is  clear.  For  this  act 
to  apply  you  must  have  a  relationship 
of  joint  venturer — and  there  is  a  clas- 
sic, traditional  definition  for  that — or  the 
relationship  of  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor. 

Whether  it  be  public  or  private  In  those 
10  States,  or  any  other  State  referred 
to  in  the  majority  report,  if  one  of 
those  two  conditions  does  not  exist  at 
the  site,  common  situs  picketing  cannot 
be  used. 

I  think  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  confu- 
sion being  created  in  a  legislative  effort 
to  allow  a  court  or  board  to  Interpret 
this  differently.  I  do  not  think  these 
statements  can  change  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  colloquy 
resulting  from  a  letter  which  the  gentie- 
man read  and  which  I  restate.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentieman  got  to  the  point  where 
he  is  In  effect  saying  If  the  Members  are 
sufficiently  confused,  then  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  reminds 


me  somewhat  of  the  decision  by  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  explanation:  One  word,  one  mean- 
ing. 

It  is  that  simple.  I  think  it  is  pertecUy 
clear  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  I  will  say  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  there  are 
other  definitions  as  so  what  constitutes 
a  joint  effort  here,  a  joint  economic  in- 
terest, that  are  also  extremely  confusing, 
and  I  think  one  way  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  here  is  to  make  sure  the  amendment 
is  supported. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man f  rc«n  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentieman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  in  reading  the  re- 
port, on  page  17,  noted  the  important 
words, 

HJl.  5900  was  Interpreted  so  as  not  to 
apply  when  state  law  requires  separate 
bids . . . 

Now,  if  you  think  that  is  something  to 
hang  yoxu-  hat  on,  I  will  ask :  Interpreted 
by  whom?  Interpreted  by  one  Member? 
Interpreted  by  the  staff?  Interpreted  by 
this  entire  body? 

I  think  we  all  know  that  one  Member's 
opinion  Is  a  long  way  from  law  and  one 
statement  in  the  report  is  a  long  way 
from  law.  To  reiterate  what  the  gentie- 
man from  Illinois  said,  to  hang  your  hat 
on  a  statement  in  the  report  which  states 
how  H.R.  5900  is  to  be  interpreted  is  not 
a  very  good  way  of  legislating  and  is 
not  a  very  good  way  of  assuring  some 
uniformity  in  the  situation  the  gentie- 
man describes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  agam  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  why  I  find  myself  In 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

KECORDEO  VOTS 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  229,  noes  175, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  433] 

ATBS— 829 

Abdnor 

Broomfleld 

Cornell 

AlexAnder 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ooughlln 

Ambro 

BroyhlU 

Crane 

Anderson,  ni. 

D' Amours 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Andrews, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

N.Dak. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

DaTls 

Archer 

Butler 

Derrick 

Armstrong 

Byron 

Devlne 

Ashbrook 

Carter 

Dickinson 

AuColn 

Casey 

Dodcl 

Bafalis 

Cederberg 

Downey,  N.T. 

Baiimain 

Chapptil 

Downing.  Vs. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Clausen, 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bedell 

DonH. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Bennett 

Clawson,  Del 

duPont 

Bergland 

Clevelaxul 

Early 

Blerter 

Cochran 

Bd  wards.  Ala. 

Blouln 

Cohen 

Emery 

Bo  wen 

CoUlns,Tex. 

English 

Breaux 

Oooahla 

Erlenbom 

Breckinridge 

Oonlan 

BKh 

Brtnkley 

Conte 

Brans,  Ind. 
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Erlns.  Tenn. 
Pen  wick 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fltbian 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Ooldwkter 
Ooodllng 
OradUon 
Oraaaley 
Oude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mam. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hlghtower 
Hlnshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
jarman 
Johnson,  Oolo. 
Jonee,  N.C. 
Jones,  OUa. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaPalce 


Lagomantno 

Latta 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

LoU 

Lujan 

McCoUlBter 

McDonald 

McBwen 

ICcKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzto 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  BJ. 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blan  chard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  CalU. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chiabolm 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniels.  N.J. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngeil 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  CaUf. 
EllbOTg 
Brans,  Colo. 
Pary 


Martin 
MazzoU 
Ml  "he' 
MUford 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.T. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

OalU. 
Mosher 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Pattison,  N.T. 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Blnaldo 
RisenbooTer 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 

NOES— 176 

Ftecell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Praser 

Oaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzales 

Green 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Helstoekl 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Oallf . 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lehman 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mathls 

Matsvmaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

MetcaUe 

Meyner 


Rose 
Roiish 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 
J.  WUllam 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 
Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Toung,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moas 

MotU 

Murphy,  HL 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottlnger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten,  N  J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Price 
Rangel 
Reuse 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruaao 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scbeuer 


Selberling 

Shipley 

SIsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 


BadUlo 

Baldus 

BeU 

Blaggi 

Oancy 

Cony  era 

Daniel  son 

Derwlnskl 

Bshleman 

Forsythe 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 


Whalen 

Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Yates 
Yatavn 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTTNO — 30 


Pulton 

Horton 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kemp 

Keys 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 


Mcdory 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Mills 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Passman 

QviiUen 

Staggers 

Wlrth 

Wright 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ESCH 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Esch:  Page  5, 
line  8,  Immediately  after  the  colon  Insert  the 
following: 

Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  the 
above  provisos  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize picketing,  threatening  to  picket,  or  caus- 
ing to  be  picketed,  any  employer  where  an 
object  thereof  is  to  cause  or  attempt  to 
cause  an  employer  to  discriminate  against 
any  employee,  or  to  discriminate  against  an 
employee  with  respect  to  whom  membership 
in  a  labor  organization  has  been  denied  or 
terminated  on  some  ground  other  than  his 
failure  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  the 
Initiation  fees  uniformly  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  acqtilrlng  or  retaining  membership: 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  reserves  a  point 
of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
Is  perhaps  the  most  important  amend- 
ment Which  may  be  offered  to  this  legis- 
lation today,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Members'  attention,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  in  my  sup- 
plemental views,  a  most  important  con- 
sideration in  H.R.  5900,  which  should  be 
clarified,  is  the  inherent  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  not  join  labor  organizations. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
Intent  of  KM.  5900  in  any  way  to  dero- 
gate the  right  of  an  individual  not  to 
Join  a  union.  The  right  not  to  join  is  as 
sacrosanct  as  the  right  to  join  and  H.R. 
5900  does  not  address  itself  speciflcally 
to  that  issue  and  thus  it  is  left  cloudy. 

To  make  this  clear  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  that  prohibits  common  situs 
picketing  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an 
employer  to  discriminate,  that  is  to  en- 
courage or  discourage  membership  in  an 
organization  or  where  an  individual  may 
have  been  discriminated  against  for 
reasons  other  than  failure  to  tender  the 
regularly  required  dues  and  fees  if  a 
union  security  clause  is  in  effect. 

I  would  want  to  emphasize  to  the  com- 
mittee I  realize  that  sections  8(a)  (3)  and 
8(b)(2)  protect  the  individual  in  this 
regard.  However  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  make  it 
obvious  that  by  permitting  situs  picket- 


ing we  are  not  permitting  it  for  any  pur- 
poses that  would  interfere  with  an 
individual's  right  to  join  or  right  not  to 
Join  a  labor  organization. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  in  no  way 
affects  8(a)(3)  and  8(b)(2),  that  is 
where  there  is  a  union  security  clause  in 
effect. 

But  I  would  want  to  emphasize  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  I  have  noticed 
that  the  nondiscriminatory  proviso  of 
H.R.  5900  protects  individuals  because  of 
their  sex,  because  of  their  race,  because 
of  their  creed,  because  of  their  national 
origin  or  color,  but  it  does  not  protect 
those  same  individuals  because  of  their 
membership  or  nonmembership  in  a 
union.  I  believe  that  type  of  protection  is 
equally  Important  and  I  would  therefore 
offer  this  amendment.  I  would  urge 
Members  in  this  body  to  accept  It. 

The  most  important  question  here  is: 
Do  we  want  to  reinforce  by  this  clarify- 
ing language  the  inherent  right  that  has 
been  protected  so  far,  and  that  is  the 
right  of  an  individual  not  to  join  as  well 
as  the  right  to  join  a  labor  organization? 
And  that  is  the  issue  at  hand.  I  urge  the 
membership  to  look  favorably  on  this 
consideration. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  make  a  distinction  between  an 
Individual  who  accepts  membership  In  a 
union  from  one  who  opposes  joining  but 
who  pays  a  fee  because  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  him  as  an  employee  or,  to  re- 
state this,  one  who  reserves  his  conscien- 
tious right  not  to  belong  to  the  union  but 
recognizes  his  need  to  contribute  to  the 
union's  function,  I  would  very  well  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man speclficaUy  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment does.  It  in  no  way  changes  the 
status  In  those  cases  In  which  we  have  a 
union  security  clause,  that  is  that  the 
union  security  clause  Is  in  effect  where  an 
Individual  Is  now  paying  dues  even 
though  he  does  not  want  his  name  men- 
tioned on  the  union  rolls.  This  in  no  way 
changes  that  status  and  under  those  con- 
tracts what  it  does  do  is  say  they  will  not 
have  common  situs  picketing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  an  Individual  to  join  a 
labor  organization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  insist  on 
his  point  of  order? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  No.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  has  suggested  that 
this  is  a  simple  freedom  of  choice-type 
amendment  that  is  intended  to  protect 
an  individual  from  harassment  by  a  labor 
organization,  but  It  is  very  interesting  to 
imagine  what  kind  of  individual  he  wants 
to  protect.  He  does  not  protect  just  any- 
body with  this  provision,  because  if  we 
read  it  we  will  find  It  says  that  in  effect 
one  cannot  picket  or  threaten  to  picket 
or  cause  to  be  picketed— 
any  employer  where  an  object  thereof  Is  to 
cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  employer  to 
discriminate  against  any  employee,  or  to  dto- 
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criminate  against  an  employee  with  respect 
to  whom  membership  in  a  labor  organiza- 
tion has  been  denied  or  terminated." 

Now,  that  sounds  good  up  to  there; 
but  what  kind  of  a  person  whose  mem- 
berehip  has  been  denied  or  terminated? 
The  amendment  goes  on  to  say: 

...  on  some  ground  other  than  his  failure 
to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  the  initia- 
tion fees  uniformly  required  as  a  condition 
of  acquiring  or  retaining  membership. 

So  that  creates  this  very  unique  situa- 
tion: If  a  fellow  does  not  pay  his  dues 
and  gets  kicked  out  of  the  union  for 
that,  you  can  picket  the  employer  not  to 
put  him  on  the  job;  but  if  a  treasurer  of 
the  union  swings  with  its  money  and  Is 
prosecuted  and  thrown  out  of  a  imlon 
for  that  reason  and  goes  over  and  works 
on  tile  job,  you  cannot  picket  that  em- 
ployer to  throw  that  guy  off  the  job  or 
what  is  really  involved  if  it  Is  a  craft 
union  that  requires  as  a  condition  of 
-  entry  into  that  craft  service  in  an  ap- 
prenticeship and  one  is  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  union  because  he  has  not 
served  the  apprenticeship,  then  he  can 
go  on  the  job  and  the  union  cannot 
picket  that  job  because  it  has  a  non- 
union worker  on  there,  because  allegedly 
he  has  been  denied  membership  In  a 
union  on  some  groimd  other  than  non- 
payment of  dues. 

While  the  amendment  starts  out  look- 
ing like  it  is  going  to  take  care  of  a  lot 
of  innocent  people,  really  what  It  comes 
all  the  way  back  around  to  is  a  way  to 
take  a  nonunion  worker  and  put  him 
on  the  job  and  then  prevent  the  union 
from  picketing  that  job. 

Mi-.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  in  the  hope  he  will 
explain  precisely  why  the  analysis  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  was 
carefully  drafted  so  as  to  be  as  we  are 
well  aware,  only  those  sections  of  this 
so-called  Taft-Hartley  law  are  applica- 
ble and  so  that  we  cannot  go  back  into 
the  other  sections,  as  8(a)  (3)  and  8(b) 
(2).  Now,  in  8(a)  (3)  and  8(b)  (2)  there  Is 
a  clause  that  an  Individual  could  be  ter- 
minated or  denied  employment  specifl- 
cally in  relationship  to  his  failure  to  ten- 
der dues  and  Initiation  fees,  so  that  in 
order  to  draft  the  amendment  so  that  It 
would  be  germane  we  had  to  continue 
that  provision,  that  Is,  that  the  Individual 
could  still  come  under  that  provision; 
however,  the  intent  of  the  amendment  Is 
clearly  drawn  and  It  was  correct.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
clearly  stated  it  In  his  last  sentence.  That 
Is.  that  if  an  individual  has  not  wished 
to  join  a  labor  organization,  there  should 
not  be  common  situs  picketing  hi  order  to 
force  that  Individual  to  johi  a  labor  or- 
ganization against  his  will. 

Now,  wherein  we  have  union  security 
clauses  already  in  effect,  then  a  person 
obviously  would  be  asked  to  regulate  him- 


self or  proceed  under  such  union  secu- 
rity clause.  I  personally  would  like  to 
change  that,  too;  but  that  Is  not  a  subject 
open  to  debate  and  discussion  at  this 
time. 

So  clearly,  it  is  an  indication  of  this 
House  that  an  individual  would  not  have 
to  join  a  union  against  his  will. 

Second,  there  would  not  be  picketing 
for  that  purpose. 

Third,  that  where  we  have  union  se- 
curity clauses  in  effect,  those  individuals 
would  still  have  to  continue  to  pay  dues 
and  assessments,  because  that  follows 
another  section  of  the  law  that  Is  not 
open  for  amendment  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

When  the  gentleman  uses  the  language 
that  the  gentleman  does,  "on  some 
ground  other  than  his  failure  to  tender 
the  periodic  dues  and  the  initiation  fees 
uniformly  required  as  a  condition  of  ac- 
quiring or  retaining  membership,"  is  it 
possible  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment for  an  Individual  to  be  employed  on 
a  construction  site  In  which  the  in- 
dividual, to  use  the  example  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  in  fact  was  found 
guilty  of  stealing  union  funds  and  was 
terminated  by  the  union? 

He  was  kicked  out  of  the  union  because 
he  broke  the  law.  Could  a  common  situs 
picket  be  placed  against  that  individual, 
or  is  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
picket  against  a  felon  on  a  construction 
site? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  long  as  he  pays  his  dues  and 
fees,  there  could  not  be  explicit  picket- 
ing as  there  could  not  be  now.  It  does 
not  change  the  law  in  any  regard  in  that 
particular  respect.  We  are  not  going  into 
other  aspects  of  either  the  Landrum- 
Griffith  or  Taft-Hartley,  so  it  in  no  way 
changes  the  law  from  what  it  is  now  in 
those  specific  cases. 

What  it  does  attempt  to  do — and  we 
cannot  change  the  law  in  those  cases 
under  the  bill  we  have  before  us  now — so 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
correct  hisofar  as  it  does  not  change  the 
law  over  what  we  have  now,  but  it  does 
say  that  there  cannot  be  common  situs 
picketing  In  order  to  force  an  individual 
to  join  a  union  against  his  will.  It  is 
within  the  parameters  of  where  we  have 
the  current  legislation  before  us,  we  can- 
not go  back  and  change  other  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  really  attempts  to 
do  is  to  restate  in  an  addition  to  H.R. 
5900  sections  which  already  exist  and 
cover  the  situation  under  section  8(a)  of 
the  act;  in  sections  8(a) ,  2,  3  and  4.  It  is 
particularly  mischievous,  however,  that 
if  a  member  joins  a  union,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  has  done  in  the  past,  he  Is 
simply  locked  in  and  cannot  be  flred 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  criminal  or 
defalcated  moneys  and  so  forth. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

All  this  does  is  just  open  it  up  so  that 
more  controversy  than  has  even  taken 
place  today  in  the  construction  Industry 
would  occur. 

They  are  building  a  large  community 
type  development  at  a  certain  area  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  self-contained  commu- 
nity which  is  going  to  have  all  the  com- 
munity assets  such  as  a  golf  course,  con- 
dominiums, single  homes,  et  cetera.  They 
are  building  on  about  250  or  300  acres. 

We  recently  had  a  so-called  situs  pick- 
eting law  interpretation,  but  it  ended  up 
in  a  different  decision  than  what  was  ex- 
pected. First  of  all.  most  of  the  workers 
on  that  job  are  under  union  contracts. 
The  painters  were  having  contract  trou- 
bles. 

They  picketed  at  one  gate  and  under 
the  present  law  all  workers  were  picketed 
at  that  gate.  In  due  course,  the  union 
painters  went  out  on  strike.  They  pick- 
eted only  one  portal,  which  is  the  situs 
picketing  law  now.  The  nonunion  paint- 
ers could  go  In  to  work.  Now.  if  they  were 
picketing  the  whole  four  or  five  portals 
that  were  open,  such  as  this  bill  provides 
the  nonunion  would  still  go  through 
the  picket  lines  since  they  may  not  feel 
obliged  to  abide  by  union  actions  anyway. 

But,  what  happened  in  this  case  was 
that  a  union  truck  driver,  driving  a  ce- 
ment truck,  pulled  up  to  where  the  picket 
line  was  set  up  at  the  main  gate.  The 
pickets  moved  over  and  said.  "We  are 
not  picketing  on  your  particular  job.  We 
are  only  picketing  the  job  itself,  you  can 
go  through  if  you  wish." 

He  said,  "I  am  a  union  man,  I  am  not 
going  through  the  line."  They  took  it  to 
court,  and  the  judge  sentenced  the  presi- 
dent of  the  local  union  that  was  picket- 
ing to  15  years  banishment  from  that 
particular  construction  site. 

The  Members  know  that  this  type  of 
thinking  sometimes  ends  up  being  silly. 
What  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr.  Esch) 
really  does  is  to  say  to  an  employer,  "You 
can  give  a  contract  In  order  to  get  your 
job  started,  you  can  give  a  contract  in  an 
area  where  it  Is  unionized,  but  you  can 
then  bring  your  workers  from  your  non- 
union shop  In  Baltimore  or  some  other 
area  Into  this  area  and  you  can  work 
them  on  the  job."  because  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genOeman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  says  that  if  we  do 
any  picketing  we  are  doing  It  because  we 
are  trying  to  make  your  people  join  the 
union.  This  law  then  would  be  worse 
than  the  present  law  which  allows  pick- 
eting at  at  least  one  gate. 

So  we  might  as  well  not  have  a  bill  at 
all.  We  may  as  weU  say  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  do  Is  to  even  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  union  that  are  now  allowed 
under  situs  picketing.  Today  they  are  al- 
lowed to  picket  when  nonunion  workers 
are  interfering  at  the  place  of  the  Job. 
But  if  we  pass  this,  we  will  have  not 
opened  up  more  portals  for  the  workers 
to  picket  in  times  of  labor  difficulty,  but 
we  are  closhig  the  only  portal  they  have 
now,  we  disallow  them  to  picket  where 
they  are  allowed  to  picket  now,  we  are 
going  further  than  any  court  decision 
has  ever  gone.  If  we  accept  this  amend- 
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ment,  we  are  closinR  the  only  entry  that 
they  are  allowed  to  picket  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  that  language  similar  to  that 
be  l5  proposing  is  in  8(a)  (3)  and  In  8 
(b)(2)  and  are  unfair  labor  practices 
under  those  provisions. 

Does  the  gentleman,  with  his  amend- 
ment, prohibit  anything  that  is  not  al- 
ready prohibited  by  8(a)(3)  and  8(b) 
(2)? 

Bffr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Bir.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Bfr.  ESCJH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  be- 
cause of  the  current  legislative  status, 
the  only  opportimity  for  me  would  be  to 
reemphasize  8(a)(3)  and  8(b)(2),  and 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment  to 
protect  the  individual  employee  in  this 
regard  under  Hit.  5900  to  the  extent 
that  sections  8(a)(3)  and  8(b)(2)  do 
that. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  But  what  worries  me  is 
this:  If  all  the  gentleman  is  proposing 
to  prohibit  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
8(a)(3)  and  8(b)(2)  already  prohibit, 
then  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  re- 
dundant, it  is  unnecessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gentleman 
is  proposing  to  prohibit  something  that 
8(a)  (3)  and  8(b)  (2)  do  not  already  pro- 
hibit. I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ESCH.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  common  situs  picketing  is  not  al- 
lowed or  authorized  in  order  to  change 
the  intent  of  sections  8(a)  (3)  and  8(b) 
what  the  amendment  does,  it  is  a  clarify- 
ing amendment,  it  does  not  go  beyond 
the  intent  of  sections  8(a)  (3)  and  8(b) 
(2).  but  it  does  state  in  this  bill  that 
H.R.  5900  does  not  have  to  rely  on  the 
Intent  of  the  protection  offered  the  In- 
dividual employee  with  regard  to  8(a) 
(3)  and  8(b)(2). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  Is  where  I  have 
problems  with  the  gentleman,  because 
by  adding  language  that  is  a  prohibition 
against  conduct  already  prohibited,  the 
courts,  not  Icnowlng  the  sloppy  way  in 
which  the  Congress  legislates,  at  least 
not  as  intimately  as  we  do.  Is  apt  to 
think  that  we  really  meant  something 
by  that. 

They  are  apt  to  interpret  it  as  prohi- 
biting something  the  law  does  not  al- 
ready prohibit.  But  as  I  interpret  this, 
all  we  are  going  to  do  is  repeat  a  prohi- 
bition that  is  already  In  the  law. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  will  say, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
yield,  that  it  is  because  of  the  Inherent 
sloppiness  of  the  method  of  developing 
legl^tion  that  I  think  this  amendment, 
even  though  some  may  think  it  is  re- 
dtmdant.  will  help  clarify  it  so  that  H.R. 
5900  very  clearly  states  that  In  no  way 
does  it  go  beyond  the  Intent  of  sections 
8(a)(3)  and  8(b)(2)  and  thus  protect 
the  Individual  employee  In  this  regard. 

Bir.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhm» 
that  would  be  all  right  But  maybe  It 
would  be  easier.  I  will  suggest  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mlctilgan,  If 
we  would  simply  Insert  a  provision  at 


the  end  of  the  bill  by  sajrlng  that  all  tbe 
other  provisions  in  the  law  are  incorpo- 
rated in  this  one  by  reference.  Then  we 
could  take  care  of  the  whole  act. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    DUNCAN    OF 
OREGON 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dttncan  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  4  strike  the  colon  In  line  20 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  where  any  one  or  more  of  such  sev- 
eral employers,  so  Jointly  engaged,  are  party 
or  parties  to  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment wherein  Is  Included  an  agreement  by 
any  one  or  more  of  such  several  employers, 
to  contract  or  subcontract  any  work  cov- 
ered by  such  agreement  only  to  another  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  who  becomes  a  sig- 
natory to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  a  labor  orgamzatlon  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  work  subject  thereto:". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  C!halr- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, determining  how  to  vote  on  HJl. 
5900  has  been  one  of  the  most  dlfBcult 
decisions  I  have  had  to  make.  For  the 
last  several  days,  I  have  studied  this  bill 
and  studied  the  many  opinions  expressed 
to  me  from  constituents. 

Deciding  how  to  vote  on  this  is  a  very 
close  question.  Basing  my  decision  on  the 
merits  leaves  considerable  doubts  about 
what  is  right  matter  which  way  I  vote. 
Basing  my  decision  on  my  representative 
fimction  also  leaves  considerable  doubt 
since  constituent  communications  on 
HJ%.  5900  are  almost  evenly  divided. 

I  strongly  believe  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  I  also  strongly  believe  in 
free  collective  bargaining  and  I  believe 
that  construction  and  craft  workers 
should  have  bargaining  rights  similar  to 
that  of  their  other  labor  brethem. 

I  have  even  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  President.  He  is  supporting  this  bill 
with  the  modifying  amendments  that 
have  been  added  and  additional  amend- 
ments to  labor-management  laws  which 
are  expected  to  be  added  in  the  Senate 
to  protect  the  recovery  and  strength  of 
the  construction  industry.  I  agree  that 
these  modifying  tunendments  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  labor-management 
balance  In  this  vital  industry. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  I  believe  on  balance  I 
will  support  HJl.  5900.  If  at  later  It  be- 
comes clear  that  such  support  was  a 
mistake,  I  will  be  the  first  to  come  to  the 
committee  seeking  changes. 

I  have  checked  with  the  siAcommlttee 
chairman,  Mr.  Thokpsok,  on  a  number 
of  questions,  and  I  want  to  Include  these 
answers  in  order  to  clarify  matters  for 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  Thompson  assures  me  that  In 
cases  of  a  shopping  center  where  there 
are  several  prime  contractors  and  some 
of  these  are  nonunion  contractors,  the 
tmlon  does  not  have  the  right  under  this 
bill  to  picket  the  entire  shopping  center 
construction  and  thus  shut  down  the  oi- 
tlre  project. 


Second,  Mr.  Thompson  assures  me  that 
this  bill  does  not  permit  product  boycotts 
and  secondary  boycotts. 

Third,  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Escb 
Insures  that  at  a  Federal  agency  project, 
where  there  are  requirements  to  adver- 
tise for  bids  on  different  aspects  of  the 
general  construction,  and  that  subcon- 
tracts are  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  a  union  in  dispute  with  one  of 
the  successful  contractors  cannot  picket 
the  other  contractors. 

Fourth,  it  is  unlawful  under  HJl.  5900 
to  strike  a  general  contractor  who  has  a 
valid  contract  when  such  a  strike  would 
be  in  violation  of  an  existing  collective 
bargaining  contract. 

Fifth,  the  bill  also  does  not  force  pro- 
fessional persons,  such  as  engineers,  to 
belong  to  a  labor  imlon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  share  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  as  they  approach  this  issue. 
While  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  rea- 
sons for  others'  so  feeling,  I  do  know  my 
own,  and  my  remarks  do  not  attempt  to 
Impute  my  reasoning  to  anyone  other 
than  myself. 

Situs  picketing  Is  an  emotionally 
charged  issue — the  most  emotionally 
charged  issue  we  have  faced  in  a  long 
time — at  least  since  yesterday  af temom 
when  we  voted  on  the  Cyprus  issue.  It 
has  been  around,  however,  for  a  very 
much  longer  period  of  time.  It  is  an  in- 
tensively lobbied  issue  and  the  parties  are 
highly  polarized.  Both  labor  and  man- 
agement look  upon  this  bill  as  vital  to 
their  survival.  The  one.  however,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  miist  pass  for  them 
to  survive;  and  the  other  that  it  must  fail 
for  them  to  survive.  Each  has  searched 
for  a  middle  ground:  neither  has  found 
It. 

For  my  part,  I  have  felt  since  the  Issue 
first  came  to  my  attention  that  the  law, 
the  way  it  Is,  is  wrong.  So  long  as  we 
recognize  the  use  of  economic  force, 
strikes,  lock-outs,  et  cetera,  as  legitimate 
means  of  settling  labor /management  dis- 
putes, and  I  hope  we  soon  find  an  effec- 
tive substitution  for  these  weapons,  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  building  trades  to  deny 
them  the  right  to  bring  that  economic 
pressure  to  bear  at  the  point  where  it  will 
do  their  cause  some  good.  To  say  that  the 
picket  line  at  the  site  where  the  sub- 
contractor, with  whom  the  dispute  ex- 
ists is  working,  is  a  secondary  boycott 
and  to  limit  the  building  trades  to  picket- 
ing the  subcontractor's  oflBce  or  shop— 
which  may  be  In  his  backyard,  or  at 
some  other  point  where  the  picket  lines 
would  be  meaningless — is  to  deny  the 
building  trades  the  rights  which  indus- 
trial workers,  for  example,  enjoy. 

And  yet,  I  have  never  been  satisfied 
that,  without  more,  a  union  general  con- 
tractor and  a  number  of  union  subcon- 
tractors engaged  on  the  same  dte  should 
be  shut  down  over  a  dispute  with  the 
subcontractor. 

My  Inability  to  solve  this  problem  was 
crucial  in  a  senatorial  can^Ndgn  In  which 
I  was  engaged  many  years  ago,  and  In 
which  my  unwillingness  to  commit  my- 
self one  way  or  the  other  undoubtedly 
lost  me  the  support  of  the  building  trades 
and  gained  me  no  support  In  the  con- 
struction Industry.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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offering  this  amendment  will  have  an 
identical  result. 

One  possible  middle  ground  exists.  In 
my  State  the  master  contract  negotiated 
by  certain  labor  unions  with  the  associ- 
ated general  contractors  contains  what 
has  become  known  as  the  union  subcon- 
tractor clause.  The  agreement  is  the  re- 
sult of  free  collective  bargaining,  where- 
in management  agrees  not  to  contract  or 
subcontract  any  work  except  to  parties 
with  a  union  contractor. 

This  clause  is  legal  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  subsection  8(e)  and 
it  is  enforceable  by  the  language  of  that 
section.  Apparently,  however,  it  is  not 
enforceable  by  a  strike  or  a  picket  line. 
Apparently  there  may  be  enforcement 
available  by  litigation  or  arbitration  but 
it  is  ineffective  and  not  a  useful  solution. 

My  amendment  would  simply  permit 
common  situs  picketing  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, such  as  I  have  described,  wherein 
the  general  contractor  agrees  to  hire 
only  union  subcontractors.  It  leaves  the 
initial  question  of  union  or  nonunion 
contractors,  or  a  mixture,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  free  collective  bargaining.  Once 
the  agreement  is  reached,  however,  it 
may  be  enforced  by  a  strike  or  a  picket 
line.  This  I  always  thought  to  be  the 
law — a  primary  dispute  with  the  general 
contractor — but  the  courts  say  otherwise. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  gives  the  con- 
struction trades  much  of  what  they  de- 
sire. It  gives  employers  the  protection  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process  in  de- 
termining the  initial  question  of  the 
union  subcontractor  clause. 

In  our  effort  to  reach  a  reasonable 
solution  and  to  avoid  having  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives,  neither  of 
which  satisfies  us  as  being  the  proper 
answer,  I  commend  this  amendment  as 
providing  a  possible  solution.  In  my  office 
it  has  become  known  as  the  '  Duncan 
solution,"  which  by  definition  is  the  per- 
fect solution  to  any  given  problem. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Duncan)  says  that  picketing  the  con- 
struction site  because  of  a  dispute  with 
one  of  the  employers  on  the  site  would 
be  permitted  only  if  that  employer  is  a 
party  to  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment that  provides  that  all  of  their  sub- 
contractors have  to  be  union  subcon- 
tractors. 

One  of  the  problems  with  that  is  that 
it  assumes  that  the  only  purpose  of  pick- 
eting on  the  job  is  to  keep  a  nonunion 
subcontractor  off. 

Let  us  take  a  different  situation.  Let  us 
take  a  situation  where  one  has  a  union 
contractor,  all  union  subcontractors,  and 
the  plumbing  subcontractor,  for  instance, 
is  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  his  em- 
plovees  over  their  wage  scale. 

The  contract  has  expired.  The  plmnb- 
er5  refuse  to  work.  The  plumbers,  under 
this  bill,  would  have  the  right  to  picket 
the  construction  site.  However,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan)  says 
that  they  have  that  right  only  if  In  that 
particular  locale  there  was  a  provision  In 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  that 
required  a  contractor  to  hire  only  union 
subcontractors. 


That  is  sort  of  an  irrelevant  consid- 
eration. If  we  let  plumbers  who  have  a 
wage  dispute  with  their  employer  in  one 
locality  picket,  we  ought  to  let  plimibers 
who  have  a  wage  dispute  with  their  em- 
ployer in  a  different  locality  picket.  There 
is  no  real  difference  between  those  situa- 
tions with  respect  to  the  equities  in- 
volved. 

The  question  is:  May  the  employees  of 
a  subcontractor  who  have  a  dispute  with 
that  subcontractor  picket  the  construc- 
tion site?  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  also  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  that  provides  for  all  union 
subcontractors  is  kind  of  irrelevant  to 
that  issue. 

I  believe  it  would  introduce  into  the 
situation  a  happenstance  sort  of  thing, 
sort  of  a  Catch  22  type  of  operation,  and 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STEICER    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtyjctk  of  Wis- 
consin: Page  7,  line  6,  Insert  the  following 
immediately  before  the  quotation  mark :  "In 
determining  whether  several  employers  In 
the  construction  Industry  are  Jointly  engaged 
as  Joint  venturers  or  In  the  relationship  of 
contractors  and  subcontractors  at  any  site, 
no  employer  engaged  under  a  separate  bid 
and  separate  contract  as  a  prime  contractor 
m  the  construction,  alteration,  painting,  or 
repair  of  a  building,  structure,  or  other  work 
at  the  site  of  such  construction,  alteration, 
painting,  or  repair  shall  be  considered  to 
be  Jointly  engaged  with  any  other  such 
prime  contractor  at  such  site  as  Joint  ven- 
turers or  In  the  relationship  of  contractors 
and  subcontractors". 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  adoption  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Esch  amendment,  which  I  sup- 
ported, was  a  major  step  forward  in  my 
judgment  in  m-^lung  sure  that  H.R.  5900 
makes  sense.  The  problem  with  the  Esch 
amendment,  however,  is  that  it  was  lim- 
ited to  only  those  States  in  which  a  State 
law  may  have  been  passed,  or  may  be 
passed,  that  had  to  do  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  prime  contractor  and 
the  subcontractor. 

This  amendment  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, provide  equity  beyond  the  Esch 
amendment  because  the  Esch  amend- 
ment Is  limited  only  to  public  contracts 
imder  whatever  the  State  law  says.  Yet 
there  are,  as  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know,  literally  thousands  of  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  universities,  any  one  of 
a  number  of  institutions,  organizations, 
or  associations,  which  by  themselves 
have  developed  a  system  of  separate  con- 
tracts and  separate  bids.  H.R.  5900,  as 
it  is  written  now  and  clearly,  as  we  have 
construed  it  now,  under  the  muddy 
waters  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Esch 
amendment,  which  I  think  cleared  things 
up  a  little  bit,  would  impose  a  joint  ven- 
turers relationship  regardless  of  the  fact 
t^at  there  were  separate  contracts  and 
separate  bids  by  an  Institution,  an  or- 
ganization, an  association,  or  any  one  of 


a  number  of  private  or  pubUc  operations 
that  would  have  contracts  out  for  bid. 

This  amendment,  very  simply,  is  des- 
ignated to  insure  that  there  is  an  across- 
the-board  equitable  tMatment  in  terms 
of  how  one  defines  jomt  venturers,  and 
the  relationship  between  the  prime  and 
the  subcontractor. 

I  think  the  amendment  Is  rational,  I 
think  the  amendment  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  not  to  seriously  disrupt 
what  are  clearly  independent  contractors 
between  the  prime  and  the  sub.  if  we  do 
not  adopt  this  amendment,  because  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  clarify  the 
intent  and  the  purpose  of  H.R.  5900  and 
to  make  sure  that  when  we  go  down  this 
road  that  we  make  it  equitable  in  terms 
of  its  relationship  to  the  public  sector 
as  well  as  to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  attempting  to 
do  through  his  amendment  is  to  apply 
the  same  language  to  the  private  sector 
that  the  Esch  amendment  did  in  the  so- 
called  State  and  public  sector  areas? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBRCX)K.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  supporting 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  (^airman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  this  amendment 
to  be  adopted  the  entire  construction  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  would  be 
separate  in  its  labor-management  rela- 
tions from  any  other  sector  of  our 
economy.  There  would  be  complete  and 
utter  chaos  in  the  industry  because  the 
effect  of  this  is  if  a  private  corporation. 
General  Motors,  for  instance,  were  to 
decide  that  it  wanted  to  build  a  new  and 
very  large  factory  in  any  particular  area 
involving  as  many  as  15  or  20  trades,  un- 
der this  amendment,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  union  activity,  any  picketing,  all 
that  an  employer  would  need  to  do  would 
be  to  let  each  subcontract  totally  sepa- 
rately, thereby,  of  course,  evading  the 
question  of  a  joint  venture  or  a  common 
activity,  and  in  effect  isolating  20  dif- 
ferent trades  on  a  job.  That  would  be 
the  effect  of  this. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  absurd.  The  analogy 
that  was  drawn  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  the  same  as  what 
exists  in  a  state.  I  can  understand  the 
interest  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  has  in  this,  t>ecause  he  is 
completely  and  openly  and  honestly 
against  the  legislation.  It  would  be  a 
complete  end  to  the  construction  Indus- 
try. I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  that.  I  see  he  has  a  charming  smile 
on  his  face. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  would  be  frank  to  say  that  It  would 
substantially  change  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
5900. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  it  would,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  adoption  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  make 
this  legislation  optional  legislation?  Any 
employer  who  wanted  to  observe  the  law 
could  do  so  at  his  pleasure,  but  if  he  did 
not  want  to,  he  could  ignore  it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  answer  to  thct 
Is  absolutely  yes. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  I  think  it 
would  be  kinder  and  neater  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin — who  I  see  is  smil- 
ing at  this  now;  let  the  record  show  that 
he  has  an  evil  smile  as  he  offers  his 
sunendment — had  just  offered  a  motion 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  smile  not,  and  the  record  ought  to  be 
fairly  clear  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  If  the  purpose  of  KM. 
5900  is  equity,  that  is,  equity  between  the 
industrial  unions  and  the  craft  unions, 
then  it  seems  to  me  H.R.  5900,  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  carried  and  be  sustained,  ought 
to  provide  equity  between  the  public  and 
the  private  sector.  We  have  adopted  the 
Esch  amendment.  We  have  said  the  State 
law  allows  a  separate  contract. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  genUeman  has 
a  totally  imique  definition  somewhere  in 
his  mind  about  equity.  Hiere  is  no  equity 
in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  senti- 
ments which  were  indicated  earlier 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  I>uncan),  as  to  this  being 
the  most  difficult  issue  that  we  have 
faced  in  this  Congress,  even  in  some  cases 
more  difficult  than  the  one  we  faced  yes- 
terday afternoon.  We  want  to  do  the 
right  thing  as  we  perceive  right  to  be.  In 
that  spirit  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

I  would  indicate  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration,  and  whose 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  I  listened  to  very  carefully. 
I  tell  him  that  not  every  contractor 
and  subcontractor  on  a  common  site 
share  some  kind  of  joint  venture.  I  would 
refer  the  committee  to  page  2  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  quote: 

Tbls  approach — 

That  is,  the  approach  of  H.R.  5900 — 
reflects  the  economic  realities  In  the  building 
and  construction  Industry  where  the  contrac- 


tor and  aU  the  subcontractors  are  engaged  In 
a  common  venture  and  ecush  Is  performing 
tasks  closely  related  to  the  normal  operations 
of  all  the  others.  None  are  "Innocent"  or  "un- 
concerned" in  the  labor  disputes  Involving 
any  other.  The  construction  of  a  building  Is  a 
single,  coordinated  and  Integrated  economic 
enterprise. 

I  do  not  believe  that.  My  father,  God 
rest  his  soul,  was  a  contractor,  a  small 
tile  contractor.  And,  I  wa^  interested  in 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's  having 
used  tile  as  one  of  the  trades  he  specified 
a  few  mcMnents  ago. 

My  father  had  to  fight  the  fight  of 
all  fights  constantly  with  his  contractors. 
They  took  his  bid  and  always  tried  to 
knock  it  down  and  they  tried  to  get  every 
last  drop  of  blood  out  of  his  hide  in  or- 
der to  give  him  the  work.  It  was  anything 
but  an  overall  joint  venture. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  "You  scratch 
my  back  and  I  will  scratch  yours."  They 
always  tried  to  lay  the  lash  on  his  back. 
I  do  not  beUeve  the  premise  of  the 
bill  is  correct.  The  premise  is  that  all 
who  work  on  one  side  are  engaged  in  a 
common  endeavor.  That  is  not  always 
the  fact. 

In  the  event  that  does  take  place  and 
in  the  event  we  have  the  imder-the- 
tablc,  collective  activity  on  the  job  site 
which  has  been  mentioned  before,  then 
I  would  certainly  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  close-down  of  the  whole  project  be- 
cause all  the  workers  thereon  are  part 
of  a  joint  venture. 

But,  this  is  not  the  case  in  every  job 
site  just  because  people  work  together. 
I  realize  the  difficulty  for  many  peo- 
ple, particularly  the  Democrats  on  this 
particular  bill.  This  is  a  difficult  bill  for 
all  of  us.  We  have  had  lobbying  on  both 
sides. 

But  I  do  think  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger) 
is  commendable  because  it  recognizes 
this  reality.  Where  we  have  clandestine 
combinations  or  some  kind  of  true  joint 
venture  on  a  job  site  then  frankly  it 
ought  to  be  closed  down. 

But  where  we  do  not  have  that,  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  close  down  of  the  whole 
project.  The  present  law  would  then  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  the  language  on  page 
4  of  the  bill  beginning  about  line  7  where 
it  says: 

the  site  of  the  construction,  alteration,  paint- 
ing, or  repair  of  a  building,  structure,  or 
other  work  and  directed  at  any  of  several 
employers 

And  here  is  the  Important  language — 
who  are  In  the  construction  Industry  and 
are  Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  venturers  . . . 

If  that  means  anything  then  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  be  for  this  amendment 
because  if  they  are  not  jointly  engaged, 
if  they  are  not  joint  venturers,  if  the 
gentleman's  theory  is  correct  and  he  im- 
derstands — and  I  would  expect  him  to, 
having  served  r.ith  him  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor — ^what  a 
johit  venturer  is,  what  a  joint  enterprise 
is,  he  knows  under  this  language  it  would 


apply  only  in  that  circumstance,  so  he 
would  not  worry  about  the  other 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  I  might  add,  for 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining,  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated  his  case  and  he  be- 
lieves it  fervently.  But,  I  think  that 
where  we  have  a  true  joint  venture  thwi 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  the  sanc- 
tions established  by  H.R.  5900.  But 
where  we  do  not  have  a  joint  venture  we' 
ought  to  make  an  exception. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  I  just  stated  the  only  in- 
tent here  is  if  there  is  a  joint  venture.  It 
cannot  apply  otherwise. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  I  understand  the 
premise  of  H.R.  5900  it  is  that  on  any 
construction  site,  the  general  contractor 
and  all  the  subcontractors  constitute  a 
joint  venture,  ip  so  facto.  I  just  do  not 
think  this  is  true.  That  is  why  I  support 
the  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  I  do  not  have 
the  bill  in  front  of  me,  the  words  are 
"jointly  engaged"  or  "joint  venture."  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  corrects 
and  accurately  portrayed  his  father  In 
the  tile  business  as  being  jointly  en- 
gaged on  the  site  with  a  number  of  other 
people  with  whom  he  has  no  other  re- 
lationship except  the  construction  on 
that  site. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Thompson) 
there  were — ayes  42,  noes  33. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  176,  noes  222, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CXJUlns,  Tex. 


[RoU  No.  434] 

AYES — 176 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

ComeU 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Davis 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fen  wick 

Plndley 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Prey 

l?uqua 

Gold  water 

OoodUng 

Oradison 

Grassley 

Guyer 


Hagedom 
Haley 
Haznmer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hlghtower 
Hlnshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Howe 

Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Johnson,  CoU 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 

Lloyd,  Calif. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
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McCoUlster 

McDonald 

jfcEwen 

UcHugh 

McKay 

Msdlgan 

Uabon 

jfonn 

Martin 

MazzoU 

Michel 

jOlford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aqiin 
AuCoin 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Camey 
Carr 

Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 

OoUins,  ni. 
Gorman 
Cotter 

Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckbardt 
Kdgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
BUlberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Faacell 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Flowers 
R)rd,  Mich, 
''ord,  Tenn. 
Praser 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Qlnn 


PresBler 

Preyer 

Qule 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 

NOES— 222 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Randall 

Heckler,  Mass.    Rangel 


Stephens 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

WhitehuTBt 

Whltten 

WlggUis 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 36 


Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Price 
Pritchard 
RaUsback 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hlllis 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 


Rees 

Reuse 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Booney 


Johnson,  Calif.  Rosenthal 
Jones,  Ala.  Rostenkowskl 


Jones,  Tenn. 

Roush 

Jordan 

Roybal 

Karth 

Ruppe 

Kastenmeier 

Ruseo 

Koch 

Ryan 

Krebs 

St  Germain 

IiaFalce 

Santlnl 

Lehman 

Sarasin 

Levitas 

Sarbanes 

Litton 

Scheuer 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Schroeder 

Long,  La. 

Seiberling 

McCormack 

Sharp 

McDade 

Shipley 

McFall 

Simon 

Macdonald 

Sisk 

Madden 

Slack 

Maguire 

Smith,  Iowa 

Mathis 

Solarz 

Mateunaga 

Stanton, 

Meeds 

JameeV. 

Melcher 

Stark 

Metcalfe 

Steed 

Meyner 

Stokes 

Mezvlnsky 

Stratton 

Mikva 

Stuckey 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Studds 

Mills 

Sullivan 

Mlneta 

Symington 

Minlsb 

Thompson 

Mink 

Thornton 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Traxler 

Moakley 

Tsongas 

Moffett 

Udall 

MoUohan 

Van  Deerlin 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Vander  Veen 

Morgan 

Vanik 

Mosher 

Vigorito 

Mottl 

Walsh 

Murphy,  HI. 

Waxman 

Murtha 

Weaver 

Natcher 

Whalen 

Nedzl 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Nix 

Wolff 

Nowak 

Wright 

Oberstar 

Yates 

Obey 

Yatron 

O'Hara 

Young,  Ga. 

O'NeUl 

Zablockl 

Ottlnger 

Zeferettl 

BadUlo 

Giaimo 

McCloskey 

Baldus 

Gude 

McKinney 

BeU 

Hubert 

Moss 

Blaggl 

Horton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hughes 

Nolan 

Clancy 

Jeffords 

Passman 

Conyers 

Jenrette 

Quill  en 

Danlelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shuster 

Eshleman 

Keys 

Staggers 

Foley 

Landrum 

WUson,  C.  H. 

POrsythe 

Leggett 

Wirth 

Fulton 

McClory 

Yoimg,  Alaska 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Wednesday  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Labor  testi- 
fied in  almost  a  full  day's  hearings  before 
the  Rules  Committee  on  this  legislation 
protecting  the  economical  rights  of  labor 
in  the  construction  industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  to  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers. 

This  so-called  situs  picketing  bill  is 
grossly  misnamed.  This  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  long  delayed  legislation 
which  organized  labor  has  been  fighting 
for  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  back  in  1947. 

During  this  period  of  time  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  seven  Secre- 
tarys  of  Labor  and  numerous  Members  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Congress  have  stated  their  support  for 
legislation  along  the  same  Une  that  we 
are  considering  this  afternoon.  This  leg- 
islation will  bring  about  more  equality  in 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  work- 
Ingman  and  also  to  neutral  employers 
who  are  closely  alined  with  each  other. 

One  has  only  to  visit  many  construc- 
tion projects  to  realize  that  operations  on 
an  industrial  building,  office  building, 
homes  or  any  type  of  construction,  vari- 
ous branches  of  labor's  crafts  must  co- 
operate and  work  together  in  unison  both 
from  the  contractor's  standpoint  and 
from  the  employee's  standpoint. 
A  recent  Federal  court  decision  stated: 
On  a  multl  employer  construction  site,  it  Is 
the  general  contractor  who  controls  the  work 
site. 

Had  this  legislation  been  enacted  into 
law  it  would  have  prevented  many  a  long 
and  drawn  out  controversy  between  man- 
agement and  employees.  Many  a  time 
after  weeks  of  controversy  and  tieups, 
where  but  one  craft  working  on  a  con- 
struction project  have  tied  up  part  and 
in  many  cases  the  complete  construction 
work  going  on  in  the  building  to  the  det- 
riment of  all  involved. 

Many  contractors  and  builders  over  the 
Nation  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  are  for  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  5900.  The  only  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation  are  strong  anti- 
union people  and  against  picketing. 
These  primitive  minded  antiunion  con- 
tractors or  employers  have  caused  long 
delays  in  complicating  the  single  points 
at  issue  and  have  never  been  inclined  to 
seriously  bargain  or  state  a  valid  position 
on  the  controversy.  In  most  instances 
they  have  no  solid  common  sense  argu- 
ments for  their  contentions. 

This  bill  Is  Intended  to  eliminate  many 
years  of  antilabor  Injustice  and  its  op- 
ponents have  been  ignoring  the  rights  of 


men  and  women  of  labor  ov3r  many 
generations. 

Our  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recently 
pubUcly  stated  that  H.R.  5900  wUl  not 
aflfect  the  structure  of  wages  in  any  busi- 
ness or  industry  throughout  the  country. 

Like  every  major  piece  of  legislation 
there  has  been  misinformation  and  mis- 
understanding concerning  certain  por- 
tions of  the  pending  bill.  Major  provi- 
sions suggested  by  the  admlnistraUon 
were  adopted  in  committee  and  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Labor  are 
both  In  agreement  with  H.R.  5900,  the 
Identical  bill  we  are  considering  today 

In  the  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  it  was  presented  that 
President  Ford  has  expressed  the  hope 
H.R.  5900  reach  his  desk  to  be  signed 
accompanied  by  a  companion  measure 

The  so-called  companion  measure  does 
not  deal  directly  with  the  suggested  mat- 
ter in  H.R.  5900,  but  rather  it  addresses 
the  more  general  problem  of  labor  man- 
agement relations  in  the  total  construc- 
tion industry.  This  so-called  companion 
measure  has  not  even  been  developed 
and  has  not  been  constructed  In  the 
normal  legislative  process.  If  such  a  bill 
did  develop,  it  might  be  added  to  this 
bUl  In  the  Senate  since  our  rules  of  pro- 
cedure would  not  apply  or  it  might  be 
considered  in  a  separate  bUl  to  be 
handled  under  the  normal  legislative 
rules. 

Referring  to  the  so-called  Presidential 
compromise  as  presented  In  legislation 
form  it  would  have  to  go  through  the 
legislative  process  and  the  so-caUed 
compromise  would  no  doubt  have  to  be  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation. 

The  passing  of  this  legislation  and  its 
enactment  into  law  wUl  be  a  great  in- 
direct boost  to  the  low  moral  of  miUions 
of  working  men  and  women  over  the 
country. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  build- 
ing and  trade  workers  are  35  to  40  per- 
cent idle.  This  does  not  include  the  num- 
ber who  are  working  part-time  employ- 
ment. The  unemployment  over  the  Na- 
tion Is  approximately  between  9  and  19 
million— and  that  number  does  not  in- 
clude the  part-time  employed. 

With  the  terrific  mcrease  In  the  cost 
of  living  during  the  last  5  years,  which 
includes  food,  housing,  furniture,  trans- 
portation, clothing  and  so  forth,  working 
men  and  women  with  families  are  living 
under  unbelievable  conditions. 

Many  more  months  of  these  hardships 
in  some  of  our  urban  areas  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  riots,  discontent,  and  turmoil  In 
cities  and  towns. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  con- 
vey to  these  unfortunate  victims  of  in- 
flation and  economic  strife  at  least  some 
encouragement  that  the  Government 
here  in  Washington  is  mindful  that  the 
American  workers  have  friends  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

If  this  H.R.  5900  is  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President, 
it  will  cheer  and  make  life  just  a  little 
better  for  approximately  2.100,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Teamsters;  and  1,250,000 
United  Auto  Workers  and  14  million 
members  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Approximately  700,000  members  of  the 
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3'/2  million  building  trade  members  are 
now  unemployed  and  more  working  part 
time. 

This  long  delayed  legislation  should 
pass  the  House  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  four 
amendments  pending.  I  wonder  whether 
we  could  get  unanimous  consent  to  fin- 
ish all  debate  on  section  1  at  2:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  there  are 
more  than  four.  We  have  one  from  this 
gentieman.  We  have  two  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  .  We 
have  one  from  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  ,  and  we  have  two 
from  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore). 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  ask  this  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio:  Would  2:30  be 
reasonable?  I  would  think  that  would 
give  us  at  least  10  minutes  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentieman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  ,  that  I  realize  the 
millennimn  is  almost  here,  but  I  hope 
we  would  not  cut  off  the  opportimity  to 
offer  amendments. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  A  career  can  only 
last  so  long.  I  am  willing  to  end  this 
particular  career  by  giving  everyone  his 
opportunity  up  until  2:30. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  all 
pending  amendments  end  by  2:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, further  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  is  always  cooperative  and 
courteous  to  the  Members  on  the  floor, 
would  not  be  willing,  for  at  least  a  brief 
time,  to  proceed  on  an  amendment-by- 
amendment  basis.  Then  if  there  Is  un- 
duly extended  debate  on  any  of  these 
amendments  offered,  I,  for  one,  would 
certainly  be  happy  to  join  the  gentleman 
in  a  reasonable  limitation.  However,  at 
this  time,  with  that  nimaber  of  amend- 
ments pending,  I  would  earnestly  seek 
from  him  the  assurance  that  we  could,  at 
least  for  a  few  minutes,  proceed  to  act 
on  the  amendments  now  pending. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentieman  has  been  so  charming  and  so 
persuasive  that  I  will  withdraw  my  re- 
quest on  condition  that  after  a  reason- 
able time  the  gentieman  will  support  a 
motion  to  limit  the  debate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

AICEITDICKNT  OFTDtCD  BT  MB.  ESCH 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Esch:  Page  5. 
line  13,  Immediately  after  the  colon  insert 


the  following:  "Provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing In  the  above  proviso  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  any  picketing  of  a  common  situs  by 
a  labor  organization  to  force,  require  or  per- 
suade any  person  to  cease  or  refrain  from 
using,  selling,  purchasing,  handling,  trans- 
porting, specifying,  installing,  or  otherwise 
dealing  In  the  products  or  systems  of  any 
other  producer,  processor  or  manufacturer:". 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  oth- 
er amendments  that  we  have  had  before 
us  today  which  may  have  been  contro- 
versial, I  sincerely  believe  this  is  a  clarify- 
ing amendment,  and  one  which,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  clear  as  to  the  intent  of 
H.R.  5900,  should  be  accepted  by  this 
body. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  5900  have  con- 
sistently pointed  out  that  the  bill  would 
not  permit  activities  intended  to  cause 
the  boycotting  of  supplies  or  other  prod- 
ucts or  materials  shipped  or  otherwise 
transported  to  or  delivered  on  a  jobsite. 

Activities  with  such  objectives  in  view 
are  commonly  referred  to  as  product  boy- 
cotts that  generally  have  their  specific 
purposes  either  in  the  boycotting  of  prod- 
ucts produced  by  a  manufacturer  with 
which  a  union  has  a  labor  dispute  such 
as  in  the  Burt  Manufacturing  Co.  case, 
127  NLRB  1029,  or,  secondly,  the  boy- 
cotting of  products  produced  by  non- 
imion  members  or  not  bearing  a  union 
label  such  as  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  In- 
dustries, or,  under  the  alleged  justifica- 
tion of  so-called  unit  work  protection  or 
work  preservation,  the  boycotting  of 
prefabricated,  or  other  technologically 
improved  products  such  as  in  the  Wood- 
workers Manufacturers'  Association  case. 

This  language  serves  to  clarify  the 
scope  of  the  amendment  by  making  it 
clear  that  activities  intended  to  cause,  or 
in  supjaort  of  product  boycotts  of  the 
kinds  enumerated  would  not  be  permit- 
ted. However,  there  is  no  intent  to  over- 
rule the  Woodworkers'  case  where  Uie 
USSC  upheld  the  right  of  employees 
to  picket  their  own  employer  where  he 
imported  prefab  doors  when  employees 
had  traditionally  made  them  on  the  site. 

As  a  further  point  of  clarification,  the 
Woodworkers'  cases  would  not  be  over- 
turned or  overruled,  but  it  would  be  clear 
intent  as  the  drafters  of  H.R.  5900  have 
indicated  in  the  committee  report,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  any  picketing  of  a  common  situs 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  product  boy- 
cotts as  was  involved  in  the  Woodwork- 
ers' case  in  regard  to  prefabricated  mate- 
rials. 

I  would  think,  again  in  the  interest  of 
clarification,  that  the  issue  as  to  whetiier 
or  not  this  bill  does  or  does  not  permit 
product  boycotts,  that  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  in  order  to  clarify 
that.  Indeed,  the  committee  report  has 
indicated  this.  So  this  clearly  is  a  clarify- 
ing amendment  which  should  be  accept- 
ed without  question. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentieman  from 
Michigan  made  the  same  persuasive  ar- 
gument in  subcommittee  and  committee 
but,  of  course,  he  did  not  prevail.  I  call 
attention  to  pages  17  and  18  of  the  report, 
which  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  which 
says: 


This  amendment  was  defeated  on  the 
theory  that  the  law  of  "product  boycotts" 
should  not  be  touched  one  way  or  the  other 
In  this  particular  legislation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  is  only 
about  a  semitruth  because  it  is  touched 
in  that  now  if  H.R.  5900  passes,  this  leg- 
islation would  extend  legal  product  boy- 
cotts to  a  strike  on  the  entire  site,  where 
it  now  could  only  be  against  one  employer 
against  whom  there  might  be  a  grievance. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  correct.  Although  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  states  that  it  would 
not  be  an  extension  of  product  boycott, 
unless  our  amendment  is  adopted,  prod- 
uct boycott  in  a  case  such  as  in  the  Wood- 
workers' case  where  the  court  has  ruled 
that  one  can  picket  one  particular  gate, 
that  type  of  product  boycott  could  be 
extended  to  the  entire  site. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  ESCH.  So  although  the  report 
states  that  it  would  not  be  an  extension 
of  product  boycott,  it  is  an  extension  of 
product  boycott  unless  the  amendment 
is  accepted. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  gentieman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right,  because  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  5900,  as  openly  and  honestly  stated, 
is  to  allow  a  grievance  of  this  type  to 
be  extended  to  the  entire  site  as  against 
just  the  subcontractor  and  a  single  em- 
ployer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman has  expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch).  Am  I  to  imder- 
stand,  then,  that  his  amendment 
would  do  nothing  to  change  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  vnth  respect  to  what 
constitutes  a  product  boycott,  what  con- 
stitutes a  work  preservation  strike,  et 
cetera,  and  that  he  is  not  making  any 
change  at  all  in  that? 

Mr.  ESCH.  That  is  correct.  The  only 
thing  that  I  wish  to  do  is  to  not  allow  an 
extension  of-  the  product  boycott  to  the 
entire  site.  As  of  right  now,  the  state  of 
the  law  Is  that  where  we  have  a  product 
boycott  involving  prefabricated  products, 
one  may  picket  at  one  i>articular  gate.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  extend  that 
type  of  product  boycott  to  the  entire  site. 
The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  extension  of  that  specific  type 
of  product  boycott  to  the  entire  site,  but 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  amendment 
to  in  any  way  not  allow  the  continuation 
of  a  product  boycott,  such  as  in  the 
Woodworkers'  case,  into  the  one  partic- 
ular gate. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  In  other  words,  if  one 
had  a  situation  where  before  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  it  would  have  been  lawful 
to  picket  one  gate,  the  gentieman  is  say- 
ing that  although  this  bill  has  the  effect 
of  permitting  picketing  the  construction 
site  where  there  are  lawful  disputes,  his 
amendment  would  not  permit  picketing 
the  site  if  it  were  a  lawful  dispute  involv- 
ing work  done  off  the  site.  Is  that  It? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  say  that  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  is  that  where  the  work 
was  normally  performed  on  the  site,  and 
there  Is  a  dispute  with  an  organization 
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In  terms  of  work  normally  performed  on 
the  site,  they  are  now  allowed  a  product 
boycott  at  a  particular  gate.  It  is  my  in- 
tention, and  the  only  intention  of  the 
amendment,  to  continue  to  limit  that  to 
one  particular  gate  rather  than  the  en- 
tire site. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  say,  then,  that  the  gentieman's 
amendment  goes  contrary  to  the  thrust 
of  the  law,  because  what  this  bill  Is  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  say  that  if  construction 
workers  have  a  dispute  otherwise  lawful 
under  the  act,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
picket  the  whole  site. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  say  the  gentleman  has  ac- 
curately and  correctly  stated  the  situ- 
ation, and  also  the  difference  in  our 
position.  I  guess  the  difference  on  this 
side  is  that  we  do  not  believe  strikes 
should  be  extended  to  the  entire  site,  but 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  has  really 
stated  the  intention  of  H.R.  5900  would 
be  to  allow  product  boycott  disputes  to 
be  extended  to  the  entire  site.  I  would 
say  that  the  gentleman  gave  an  accurate 
summation.  It  is  just  how  we  divide 
up  in  our  opinion  on  whether  strikes 
should  be  extended  to  an  entire  site 
rather  than  the  present  limited  scope  of 
strikes  in  the  construction  trades. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  have  to  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  thought  we  could  get 
through  with  this  amendment  In  a  hurry, 
but  I  did  not  realize  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  would  give  the  answer  he  did, 
that  his  amendment  prohibits  picketing 
the  construction  site  when  there  is  a  law- 
ful work  preservation  dispute. 

Mr.  ES(^.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  where  there  is  a 
lawful  dispute,  whether  in  terms  of  the 
work  previously  done  on  the  site,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  woodworkers,  in  that  I 
would  limit  it  still  to  one  gate.  If  we  do 
not  accept  the  amendment  then  we  ex- 
tend this  product  boycott  concept,  this 
increased  product  boycott  concept  to  the 
entire  site.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  not  to  in  any  way 
affect  the  delicate  status  of  product 
boycott. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  It  has  been  my  imder- 
s'^andlng,  or  my  hope  I  should  say,  that 
t'n  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Eirn)  would  respond  to  the  gentleman 
fr->m  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  In  the  af- 
fi~mative  with  respect  to  the  picketing 
situation.  It  seems  now  however  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esc:i), 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  as  elicited 
by  what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  said,  wants  to  keep  this 
restraint  against  picketing  this  site  as 
distinguished  from  picketing  the  gate. 
That  point  in  this  is  apparently  in- 
flexible. We  had  hoped  to  establish  by 
legislative  history  In  this  colloquy  an- 
other situation. 


On  that  ground  I  feel  very  strongly, 
due  to  that  response,  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  also  of 
the    gentieman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 

ESCH) . 

I  have  just  made,  along  with  one  other 
Member  of  this  Congress,  an  iiispection 
of  progress  on  the  Alaska  pipeline.  I 
think  it  is  probably  the  most  important 
project  to  this  coiuitry  that  there  ever 
has  been  since  the  Manhattan  project. 
There  are  798  miles  of  it.  The  committee 
has  attempted  to  eliminate  or  exempt 
the  Alaska  pipeline  from  any  labor  dis- 
putes. The  Esch  amendment  brings  up 
several  possibilities. 

The  one  contractor,  the  Aleyska  Pipe- 
line Co.,  is  the  major  contractor,  and 
there  are  many  subcontractors.  The  pipe 
by  the  way  was  made  in  Japan,  so 
according  to  what  we  are  talking  about 
one  man  could  strike  the  whole  pipeline 
on  the  basis  of  foreign  pipe  but  no  com- 
pany in  America  could  provide  the  48- 
inch  pipe  as  required.  All  the  18-inch 
pipe  is  American  made. 

My  question  is:  Is  It  possible  imder 
this  bill  for  a  subcontractor  to  shut 
down  the  pipeline  on  the  basis  of  the 
material  which  would  be  Japanese  steel 
In  part? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  answer,  in  my 
judgment,  is  "No."  I  think  the  gentleman 
informed  me  earlier  that  he  has  been  a 
part  of  that  project.  There  are  a  number 
of  factors  including  of  course  the  ability 
to  strike  the  Alaska  pipeline,  all  700  or 
800  miles  of  It. 

It  would  depend  on  the  factual  situa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  as  the  gentie- 
man knows,  there  are  not  a  number  of 
prime  contractors,  there  is  one. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  There  is  one  prime 
contractor  and  subcontractors  that  have 
certain  mileage  or  certain  functions. 

Knowing  the  terrific  importance  of  this 
pipeline  to  the  United  States,  I  know 
the  committee  has  put  in  the  report  some 
reference  that  it  would  be  illegal  to  strike 
the  Alaska  pipeline. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentieman  is 
aware,  is  he  not,  that  the  contract  and 
any  contract  existing  which  this  commit- 
tee knows  of,  and  we  made  careful  in- 
quiry, each  and  every  one  contains  a  no- 
strike  clause.  Therefore,  they  could  not 
strike.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law 
to  strike. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch) 
agree  to  that? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
agree  to  the  extent  there  is  knowledge, 
there  is  agreement  in  terms  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline.  The  Impact  of  our  particular 
amendment  would  be  to  clarify  that  in 
this  particular  act,  so  as  to  not  allow  that 
separate  striking  in  terms  of  prefabri- 
cated areas  throughout  the  extent  of  the 
pipeline;  but  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  matter  was  discussed  fully  in 
the  committee  and  to  the  extent  counsel 
could  investigate,  there  was  a  contract 
prohibiting  strikes  throughout  the  entire 
area. 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
der the  bill  (H.R.  5900),  there  being  a 
contract  with  a  no-strike  clause  in  It,  the 
bill  specifically  and  categorically  would 
make  a  strike  unlawful.  Therefore,  the 
Alaska  pipeline  could  not  be  struck. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  respect  the  gentie- 
man's statement.  I  think  all  of  us  under- 
stand even  the  earliest  we  could  expect 
any  oil  from  the  Alaska  pipeline  would 
be  late  1977,  maybe  even  late  178. 1  think 
none  of  us  would  want  to  do  anything 
to  delay  any  of  that  oil  coming  to  us. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is 
late,  but  I  want  to  clearly  Indicate  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  Intent  of  H.R.  5900  was  to 
overturn  the  Denver  case.  The  intent  of 
our  amendment  in  no  way  affects  the 
Denver  case.  The  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  emphasize  we  are  not  in  any 
way  going  to  extend  product  boycotts 
throughout  the  site.  Therefore,  I  would 
urge  the  acceptance  of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
imder  existing  law  there  are  a  number 
of  lawful  types  of  strikes  and  a  number 
of  unlawful  types  of  strikes.  Now,  a  work 
preservation  strike  is  lawful.  A  product 
boycott  is  not. 

The  gentleman  by  his  own  admission 
says  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5900)  is  to  cure  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  situation.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  go  to  that,  while  it 
is  germane,  but  it  does  not  go  to  It. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  the  gentie- 
man's amendment  has  one  purpose  only 
and  that  is  in  the  situation  where  we 
have  a  legal  product  boycott  strike  at 
the  present  time.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  merely  says  It  will  not  be 
extended  to  an  entire  site,  because  we 
all  know  there  are  problems  in  the  legal 
product  boycotts  at  the  present  time. 

What  the  gentieman  from  Michigan  Is 
endeavoring  to  do  is  make  sure  these 
legal  strikes  are  not  extended,  as  H.R. 
5900  would  extend  them,  to  the  entire 
site  as  against  just  in  one  quarter;  is 
that  not  accurate? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  ESCH.  That  is  accurate  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  concur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Clerk  pointed  out  there 
was  a  typographical  error  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  typographical  error  be  cor- 
rected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Miclilgan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Esch)  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  26. 

BXCOKOB)   VOTE 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  204,  noes  188, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

AshbTOok 

AuColn 

Bafalts 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blester 

Boggs 

Bo  wen 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 
Byron 

Carter 
Casey 

Cederberg 

Clu4)peU 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Ooughlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 
Derrick 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans,  Ind. 
Pen  wick 
Plndley 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
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Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
B«rr«tt 


Puqua 

Gllman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gradlflon 

Orassley 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
scbmidt 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Howe 

Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCoHlster 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKinney 
Biadigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
.  Mathis 
Mazzoll 
Michel 
MUford 
Miller.  Ohio 
MltcheU,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcber 

NOES — 188 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blo\iln 
Boland 
BoUing 
Bonker 


Neal 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poage 

Preesler 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Roush 

Roiisselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santlni 

Sarasln 

Satterneld 

Schneebeli 

Schuize 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Pnyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Symington 
Bymma 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 
Uliman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
V^ampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yoimg,  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 


Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burilson,  Mo. 


Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Carney 

Carr 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amoiirs 

Daniels,  N.J. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Delliuns 

Dent 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Early 

Edgar 

Eklwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pary 

Fascell 

risb 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Olnn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoeki 

Hicks 

Hoitzman 

Howard 


Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Koch 
LaFalce 
Lehman 
Levltas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
McCormack 
McDade 
McPaU 
McHugh 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Maguire 
Matsunaga 
.  Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
MUls 
Mineta 
Mlnish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
MoSett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murtha 
Nedzl 
NU 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Hara 
Ottinger 
Patman,  Tex. 
Patten,  N.J. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 


Pickle 

Price 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuse 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spell  man 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 
Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 
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Adams 

BadlUo 

Baldus 

Bell 

Biaggl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Conyara 

Danlei,  Dan 

Danlelson 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Eshleman 

Foley 


Porsythe 

Praser 

Pulton 

H6bert 

Horton 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keys 

Landrum 

Leggett 


Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Neill 

Passman 

QuUlen 

Busso 

Staggers 

Thornton 

Wiggins 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wirth 

Young,  Alaska 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  see  whether  we  can  arrive  at  some 
agreement  on  time. 

A  number  of  Members  on  both  sides 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  pending 
amendments  and  on  passage,  but  have 
severe  transportation  problems. 

We  did  not  anticipate  that  last  vote. 
There  are  very  few  amendments.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  get  unanimous  con- 
sent to  complete  the  action  on  section 
1  by  2:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
SMTlng  the  right  to  object,  I  would  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  has  two  amendments.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore) 
has  two  amendments.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment, about  which  I  believe  there  Is 


agreement,  and  it  will  not  take  any  time 
That  will  leave  four  amendments. 

During  that  period  of  time,  if  there 
Is  a  rollcall  that  would  absolutely  allow 
no  time  for  debate  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, fiu-ther  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  have  appreciated  the  forbearance 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  up  to 
this  point.  Not  being  a  member  of  the 
committee,  of  course,  I  could  not  obtain 
recognition  until  such  time  as  members 
of  the  committee  were  first  recognized  to 
offer  amendments,  as  they  have  done. 

This  is  a  bill,  however,  of  very  wide 
general  interest  to  other  Members,  not 
simply  just  from  the  subcommittee  or 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  think  that  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  said  is  very  true. 
Both  amendments  which  I  did  intend  to 
offer  would  perhaps  provoke  a  request  for 
a  recorded  vote.  If  30  minutes  are  taken 
out,  that  would  thereby  take  away  the 
time  for  debate,  and  we  would  have  no 
time,  virtually,  to  discuss  what  I  think  are 
two  very  important,  substantive  amend- 
ments to  this  legislation. 

I  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
travel  plans  of  any  Member  of  this  body, 
but  I  must  respectfully  take  exception  to 
the  request  that  the  gentleman  now 
makes. 

For  the  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  all 
pending  amendments  close  at  3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  further  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
Shielding  on  his  reservation  because  I  seek 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
change  his  request.  The  minute  one  goes 
to  a  time  certain,  then  no  matter  what 
happens,  everything  comes  out  of  it. 
Therefore,  if  we  have  two  roUcalls,  we 
are  still  in  a  position  where  very  little 
is  debated. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Why 
does  he  not  change  his  request  for  set- 
ting a  time  certain?  Then  we  will  have 
sufficient  time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  debate 
the  amendments  without  taking  away  the 
Members'  rights? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  two  amend- 
ments which  I  think  are  of  Interest.  If 
anybody  is  looking  for  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  bill,  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  all  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  bill.  It  is  most  Important 
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We  have  waited  28  years  to  vote  on  this 
bill,  and  I  think  we  can  wait  this  after- 
noon. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  more  proper 
course  of  action  would  be  to  adopt  a 
time  limit  on  each  amendment  as  they 
come  up  rather  than  a  time  limit  incor- 
porating all  of  the  amendments.  I  might 
add  that  I,  too,  also  expect  to  have  a 
record  vote  on  my  amendments,  so  that 
would  mean  four  record  votes,  and  that 
would  represent  1  hour  out  of  the  time 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
niinols:  On  page  4,  line  9.  Insert  after  the 
word  "work"  the  following:  "involving  other 
than  residential  structures  of  three-stories, 
or  less,  without  an  elevator". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk 
is  a  brief  one  and  would  accomplish  one 
simple  purpose:  It  would  exempt  the 
light  residential  construction  sector  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  think  the 
justification  for  this  amendment  is  over- 
whelming and  hope  that  the  conunittee 
will  see  fit  to  accept  it. 

First,  this  amendment  is  necessary  in 
order  not  to  complicate  or  retard  the 
impending  economic  recovery.  As  most  of 
you  are  aware,  the  housing  industry  has 
traditionally  been  a  cyclical  leader,  rising 
from  the  trough  of  recession  earlier  and 
more  swiftly  than  the  remainder  of  the 
economy.  It  is  already  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  this  will  not  be  the  case  during 
the  current  recovei-y.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
residential  construction  has  just  been 
through  the  worst  decline  since  1945  and 
to  the  persistence  of  high  mortgage  rates, 
the  level  of  new  housing  starts  is  still 
near  rock  bottom — even  as  other  sectors 
of  business  activity  begin  to  show  signs 
of  a  strong  upturn. 
Consider  these  facts: 
In  1974  housing  starts  numbered  only 
1.35  million  compared  to  more  than  2 
million  in  each  of  the  3  preceding  years 
and  the  national  housing  goal  of  2.6  mil- 
lion annual  starts. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
the  picture  has  been  even  more  dismal; 
only  518,000  actual  starts  were  made, 
a  level  more  than  50  percent  below  the 
equivalent  period  in  1973. 

It  is  currently  estimated  that  the  un- 
employment rate  for  residential  con- 
struction is  42  percent — nearly  one  out 
of  every  two  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seriously  depressed 
level  of  activity  has  consequences  far  be- 
yond the  workers,  contractors  and  sup- 
pliers directly  associated  with  new  home 
construction.  Traditionally,  the  surge  in 
housing  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cyclical  recovery  stimulates  a  related 
surge  of  buying  for  household  furnish- 
ings, consumer  durables  and  other  items 
associated  with  the  occupancy  of  a  new 
home.  Thus,  the  absence  of  a  vigorous 
housing  recovery  will  have  ripple  effects 
throughout  the  entire  economy. 


I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  if  you 
want  to  abort  or  imdermine  the  halting 
recovery  that  Is  now  underway,  there 
would  be  no  better  way  to  insure  this 
than  to  allow  the  uncharacteristically 
lagging  level  of  housing  starts  to  be  fur- 
ther impeded  by  an  outbreak  of  strike 
activities  at  home  construction  sites  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year.  And  since 
the  housing  sector  Is  primarily  unor- 
ganized at  present,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  new  leverage  pro- 
vided to  the  building  trades  unions  by  the 
measure  before  us  would  be  directed  at 
just  this  sector  of  the  economy. 

Second,  I  believe  this  amendment  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  survival  of  the 
small  contractors  who  currently  play 
such  a  preeminent  role  in  homebuilding. 
The  predominant  share  of  the  work  in 
light  residential  homebuilding  is  done  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  who 
typically  build  fewer  than  25  units  per 
year,  employ  as  few  as  l-to-5  craftsmen, 
and  who  are  only  thinly  capitalized.  One 
or  two  ill-timed  strikes  against,  say  the 
general  contractor,  could  readily  bank- 
rupt the  electrical,  plumbing  or  decorat- 
ing contractors  working  on  the  site. 

Moreover,  if  common  situs  picketing 
led  to  a  rapid  unionization  of  a  sector 
which  has  traditionally  been  unorga- 
nized, which  I  believe  would  be  the  case, 
many  builder-entrepreneurs  would  sim- 
ply quit  the  business.  Homebuilding,  the 
last  preserve  of  the  small  businessman, 
would  sooner  or  later  be  taken  over  by 
large  construction  firms  who  could  afford 
to  cope  with  costly  and  complicated  col- 
lective bargaining  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  a  day  goes  by  when 
we  do  not  hear  lavish  rhetorical  tributes 
to  the  virtues  and  contributions  of  the 
independent  small  businessman.  Well, 
here  is  a  chance  to  put  those  high-fiown 
words  into  action.  In  its  present  form  this 
bill  is  the  death  knell  for  that  hardy 
breed  of  builder-entrepreneurs  who  form 
the  backbone  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
important  industries. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  any  hope  at  all  of  reversing  one  of 
the  most  serious  trends  occurring  in  our 
economy  today:  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
a  great  bulk  of  the  middle  and  working 
class  from  the  new  home  market.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  available  fig- 
ures, the  median  price  for  a  new  home 
is  more  than  $40,000  nationwide,  and  in 
some  metropolitan  areas  substantially 
higher  than  that.  The  blame  for  this  des- 
perate situation  must  be  shared  by  nu- 
merous factors,  including  the  high  level 
of  Interest  rates,  recent  escalation  of  ma- 
terials costs,  high  land  prices,  and,  of 
course,  ever-Increasing  costs  for  labor. 
But,  by  adopting  this  bill,  without  my 
amendment,  we  will  only  tighten  the  fi- 
nancial squeeze  on  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  wishing  to  purchase  a  new 
home. 

For  let  us  be  honest  about  the  purpose 
of  this  bill:  while  some  sectors  of  the 
construction  Industry  are  100  percent 
unionized,  nearly  80  percent  of  the  home- 
building sector  is  unorganized.  When  all 
of  the  rhetoric  is  peeled  off,  the  underly- 
ing motivation  for  this  bill  is  to  f acihtate 


and  assist  the  building  trades  in  orga- 
nizing a  sector  which  they  have  histori- 
cally been  unable  to  penetrate  under  ex- 
isting labor  law.  Yet  if  homebuilding  be- 
comes subject  to  the  same  avaricious  col- 
lective bargaining  demands  that  have 
plagued  the  rect  of  the  industry,  the  door 
to  a  new  home  will  really  be  slammed 
shut  on  the  middle  class.  For  unlike  the 
case  of  highway,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial construction,  there  will  be  no  third 
party  to  absorb  the  additional  costs  of  in- 
ordinately expensive  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements;  they  will  end  up  right  in 
the  pockets  of  the  American  homebuyer. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
emphasize  that  this  amendment  only  ex- 
empts residential  construction  projects  of 
three  stories  or  less  without  elevators. 
It  would  not  apply  to  large  housing  proj- 
ect construction  sites,  nor  would  it  per- 
tain to  the  construction  of  major  apart- 
ment complexes.  TTiis  amendment  is 
designed  to  protect  only  the  small  home- 
builders  and  the  average  single  family 
home  buyer.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
worthy  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand  what  the  language 
of  the  amendment  means  when  it  says: 

Involving  other  than  residential  structures 
of  three  stories,  or  less,  .  .  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  I  think  it 
is  quite  clear,  it  is  intended  to  protect 
the  small  homebuilder,  the  single  fam- 
ily home  buyer.  It  does  not  apply  to  large 
project  type  construction  sites,  it  does 
not  pertain  to  construction  of  major 
apartment  complexes. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  to  protect 
the  small,  single  family  home  buyer,  the 
small  builder  who  on  the  average  con- 
structs about  25  homes  a  year,  and  often 
employs  between  only  5  and  10  workers, 
with  a  very  thinly  capitalized  structure, 
and  where  if  a  strike  were  to  occur,  or 
one  or  two  ill  timed  strikes  were  to  occur 
against  the  prime  contractor  and  those 
subcontractors  go  out  of  business,  then 
it  will  be  like  ninepins  all  over  the  place. 

We  are  going  to  affect  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  Independent  businessman. 
How  many  times  I  have  said  in  this 
Chamber  and  I  have  heard  many  of  us 
here  in  the  well  exhort  us  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  small  entrepreneur  and 
small  independent  operator  In  this  coim- 
try.  Here  is  the  chance  to  preserve  his 
Uvelihood,  to  make  sure  that  while  re- 
covery is  still  impending,  we  do  not  put 
a  roadblock  in  that  resurgence  and  re- 
covery in  the  hoaslng  industry.  They 
could  not  have  possibly  brought  this  bill 
forward  in  a  more  untimely  fashion  than 
to  offer  It  right  now  when  we  stand  hope- 
fully poised  on  the  brink  of  recovery.  And 
yet  we  are  going  to  frustrate  those  hopes 
by  encouraging  a  rash  of  strikes  In  the 
homebuilding  industry. 

The  gentleman  admits  that  that  is  the 
purpose,  to  deal  with  the  imorganized 
sector  of  the  construction  industry.  There 
is  going  to  be  the  inevitable  result  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  bill.  I  would  plead 
for  the  small  businessman,  for  the  small 
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individual  family,  that  wants  to  go  out 
and  buy  a  home  for  something  less  than 
$40,000,  which  is  today  the  median  price 
that  one  has  to  pay  for  a  home  in  Amer- 
ica. 

For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  defeat  that 
objective  by  failing  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  It  is  simply  designed  to  ex- 
empt that  sector  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry from  what  could  be  the  very  oner- 
ous effects  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  this  debate  by  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  happen  to  have  a 
personal  friend  who  is  a  small  contractor, 
the  Prounfelter  Construction  Co.  He 
builds  5,  maybe  10  or  15  homes  a  year. 
He  cannot  afford  strikes  at  his  construc- 
tion site,  he  cannot  exist  financially 
with  disruption  that  this  bill  may  cause. 
To  the  small  contractor  the  provision 
of  this  amendment  makes  sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  significant 
amendment  because  not  only  is  it  wrong 
in  principle  because  it  seeks  to  create  a 
class  differentiation  at  a  time  when  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  do  away 
with  class  differentiation,  but  it  does  not, 
while  trj'ing  to  "protect  the  small  busi- 
nessman" that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  talking  about, 
do  very  much  for  the  people  that  this 
legislation  is  supposed  to  protect. 

If  we  think  of  the  carpenters  as  an  ex- 
ample, over  50  percent  of  their  member- 
ship when  things  are  operating  reason- 
ably well  would  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
vision of  this  act  imder  Mr.  Anderson's 
amendment  because  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  does  not 
exempt  residential  building  when  a  little 
old  couple  are  building  it  for  a  retirement 
home,  or  a  young  couple  are  building  it, 
or  the  smaU  businessman  is  building  It. 
He  exempts  it  when  Litton  Industries 
build  10.000  of  them  at  one  time  across 
the  country.  The  exemption  does  not 
apply  itself  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  owner  or  the  person  doing  the  build- 
ing, or  the  size  of  the  contractor.  It  ap- 
plies itself  to  the  size  of  the  house  that 
is  being  built,  and  it  is  pretty  generoiis. 

We  can  tell  what  kind  of  houses  the 
people  who  wrote  this  amendment  over 
there  at  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  live  in  when  they  say 
they  are  trying  to  protect  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  little  man  and  the 
homeowner  by  exempting  all  houses  be- 
low three  stories  without  an  elevator. 
Obviously,  over  at  the  Home  Builders 
Association  they  feel  that  one  is  kind  of 
middle  class  or  lower  middle  class  if  one 
caimot  afford  a  three-story  house  or  bet- 
ter with  an  elevator. 

I  submit  that  trying  to  pass  this  off, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  has  done  rather  well,  as  a 
simple  attempt  to  reUeve  small  contrac- 


tors and  small  businessmen  of  some  sort 
of  an  onerous  burden,  is  just  not  being 
very  candid.  This  would  be  a  serioiis 
reversal  of  the  entire  purpose  of  this 
legislation  and  would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  building  trades. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

I  have  compassion  for  the  small  home 
builder,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  gentle- 
man states  it  accurately.  The  Levittowns 
built  throughout  the  United  States,  in 
my  district,  and  right  across  the  river 
from  it  in  nearby  Maryland,  and  in  New 
Jersey,  now  have  over  30,000  people. 

Not  one  of  those  houses  is  three  stories. 
All  of  them  are  now  in  the  $60,000  to 
$70,000  bracket.  Not  a  union  worker  was 
employed  in  any  of  them,  or  is.  Now 
they  are  to  have  this  protection?  The 
profits  in  the  industry  are  utterly  enor- 
mous. We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, who  buys  those  single-family 
homes  in  the  towns  put  up  by  Levitt  if  it 
is  not  the  little  people  in  this  country 
who  want  to  buy  houses  for  less  than 
$40,000?  Here  we  are  going  to  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  houses 
at  those  prices. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  How  many  of  these  peo- 
ple the  gentleman  is  describing  live  in 
3-story  houses? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The 
amendment  indicates  less  than  3  stories. 
We  are  trying  to  eliminate  the  huge 
apartment  complexes  that  would  still  be 
under  this  bill,  but  it  would  let  the 
people  who  want  to  buy  single-family 
homes  still  do  it. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  I  would  like 
to  ask  whether  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  the  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  we  do  nothing  to  damage 
the  supposed  recovery  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry, but  would  they  admit  responsi- 
bility for  dashing  recovery  of  the  hoiis- 
ing  industry  when  the  housing  bill  was 
vetoed? 

Also  I  wonder  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  face  of 
this  kind  of  concern  being  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  that  we  are  not  bring- 
ing a  bill  in  here  as  something  to  quash 
a  sudden  lurch  of  recovery.  The  commit- 
tee should  realize  that  in  lieu  of  the 
vetoed  housing  bill,  the  minority  of  the 
committee  would  take  care  of  problems 
in  the  housing  industry  by  maintaining 
an  Inequity  recognized  for  25  years.  If 
there  Is  going  to  be  responsibility  for 
future  economic  problems  in  home  con- 
struction laid  on  the  doorstep  of  the  peo- 
ple who  brought  in  this  bill,  then  I  think 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  past  and 
present  economic  disaster  ought  to  be 


equally  shared  by  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  for  the  problems  their  sus- 
taining of  the  housing  bill  veto  caused 
this  industry. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Zabloch 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

TtTHKET  ORDERS  UNITED  STATES  TO  CEASE  OPOt- 
ATION  OP  MILITARY  BASES  AS  OF  SATURDAY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  speak  out  of  order  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  message  that 
has  just  been  received  over  the  teletype, 
over  the  UPI  wire  service  from  Ankara 
UPI. 

Turkey  Friday  ordered  the  United  States 
to  cease  operation  of  Its  military  bases  in 
this  country  as  of  Saturday. 

I  know  there  will  be  some  who  will  say 
that  it  is  a  very  irresponsible  decision  on 
the  part  of  Turkey.  There  will  be  those 
who  will  say  that  Turkey  Is  cutting  off  its 
nose  to  spite  its  face. 

Personally,  in  my  opinion,  Turkey 
acted  as  irresponsibly  as  some  Members 
of  Congress  yesterday. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
superficially  this  amendment  seems  at- 
tractive. I  am  somewhat  taken  by  the 
splendid,  as  usual,  albeit  somewhat 
angry,  oratory  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  who  does  not  point 
out  that  in  this  legislation  as  it  Is,  with  a 
10 -day  strike  notice  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  international  union  re- 
quired, that  is  quite  enough  protection 
for  the  homebuilding  industry,  and  the 
5  percent  or  so  of  It  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  is  unionized. 

With  that  I  would  hope  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Immediately  following  it,  I  shall  again 
ask  consent  to  end  debate,  and  if  I  do  not 
succeed  I  shall  then  move  that  on  each 
amendment  there  shall  be  a  limitation 
of  10  minutes,  which  I  think  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  is  reasonable. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  the  debate,  I 
want  to  restate  with  precision  what  I 
said  at  the  outset  of  the  debate  yester- 
day. This  bill  affects  only  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  NLRA  by  chang- 
ing the  view  of  the  relationship  between 
the  contractors  on  a  construction  site 
which  governed  in  the  6-to-3  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Denver  Build- 
ing case  in  interpreting  what  is  now  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  At  the  outset,  let  me  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  dur- 
ing the  debate  I  think  we  have  averaged 
about  10  to  12  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment. The  votes  have  taken  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  except  for  these 
parts  we  have  been  moving  along  expedi- 
tiously. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Let  me  also  say  something  on  this  bill. 
It  has  been  advocated  as  a  very  simple 
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bill,  narrowly  drawn,  with  a  very  spe- 
cific purpose.  If  there  is  anything  we  have 
seen  today  it  is  that  this  bill  cuts  across 
the  entire  economy — everything  in  con- 
struction matters  that  relates  to  the 
States  and  the  contracting  work  of  the 
States  and  of  the  local  governments  and, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pointed 
out.  up  to  and  including  the  very  impor- 
tant matter  of  residential  housing.  It  is 
a  bill  of  sweeping  proportions. 

I  think  up  to  this  time  the  votes  indi- 
cate it  is  not  a  simple  bill.  We  are  sit- 
ting on  top  of  a  volcano.  I  think  the 
Members  recognize  it  and  that  feeling  is 
coming  out  in  the  votes. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  says  only 
this: 

.  .  involving  other  than  residential  struc- 
tures of  three  stories,  or  less,  without  an 
elevator. 

That  is  a  very  narrow  purpose.  It  is  a 
laudable  purpose.  I  think  we  should  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  that  our  homebuilders  need 
contracts,  the  workers  need  jobs  and  our 
people  need  homes.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment will  help  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  O'Hara)  there 
were — yeas  65,  noes  21. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  200,  noes  202, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  436] 

AYES— 200 

Abdnor 

Conable 

Hagedorn 

Alexander 

Cotter 

Haley 

Ambro 

Crane 

Hamilton 

Anderson,  111. 

D'Amours 

Hammer- 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daniel ,  Dan 

schmidt 

Andrews, 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hansen 

N.  Dak. 

Davis 

Karris 

Archer 

Derrick 

Harsha 

Armstrong 

Derwinski 

Hastings 

Ashbrook 

Devine 

Fe-^kler,  Mass. 

AuCoin 

Dickinson 

Hefner 

Bafalls 

Downing,  Va. 

Henderson 

Bauman 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hishtower 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Hi  n Shaw 

Boggs 

du  Pont 

Holland 

Bowen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Holt 

Breaux 

Emery 

Howe 

Brlnkley 

English 

Hubbard 

BroomHeld 

Erlenborn 

Hut'^hinson 

Brown,  Mich. 

Esch 

Hyde 

Brown,  Ohio 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Jaman 

BroyhlU 

Fenwick 

Joiinson,  Colo 

Buchanan 

Findley 

Jones,  N.C. 

Burgener 

Fisher 

Jones.  Okla. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Florio 

Kasten 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Ka'en 

Butler 

Plynt 

Ke!ly 

Byron 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Carter 

Fountain 

Ketchum 

Casey 

Prenzel 

Kindness 

Cederberg 

Frey 

Krebs 

Chappell 

Puqua 

Krueger 

Clausen, 

Gialmo 

Lagomarsino 

DonH. 

Cioldwater 

Latta 

Clawson,  Del 

Goodllng 

Lent 

Cleveland 

Gradison 

Litton 

Cochran 

Orassley 

Long,  Md. 

Cohen 

Qude 

Lott 

Collins,  Tex. 

Guyer 

Lujan 

cxxt- 
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McColiister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Patman,  Tex. 
Pettis 
Poage 
Presfiler 
Preyer 
Prltchard 
Quie 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bauctis 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Clay 

Coillns,  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Delltims 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edv.ards,  Calif. 
Ei.l  er^ 
Evr  n-.  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Far/ 
Fas  .-e:! 
Fish 
Pithian 
Fiood 

Ford.  Mich. 
Fraser 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 


Railsback 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 

NOES— 202 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Hall 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

HlUis 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

LaFalce 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mineta 

MinUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffeit 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 


Stephens 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Ja^ 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottinger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Resiila 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 

liUESO 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlni 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zeferettl 


Conyers 

Danlelson 

Eshleman 

Foley 

Porsythe 

PvUton 

Hanley 

Hubert 

Horton 


Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keys 

Landrum 

Leggett 

McClory 

McCloskey 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

Passman 

Quillen 

Keee 

Risenhoover 

Udall 

Wlrth 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 32 

Badllio  Bell  Clancy 

Baldus  BiaggI  Conlaa 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  section  1  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  at  3:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Thompson  ) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  to  limit  debate 
was  made  will  be  recognized  for  approxi- 
mately 2  minutes  each. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ANDERSON    OF 
n,LINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  Page  4,  line  10,  between  the  word 
"employer"  and  "who"  Insert  the  following: 
",  other  than  a  minority  employer  employing 
more  than  50  percent  minority  employees,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ultnois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  do 
equity  and  that  we  should  not  have  class 
distinction. 

We  do  have  class  distinction  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  It  is  one  that 
is  based  on  color. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  through  the 
testimony  of  Joseph  Debro  before  this 
committee,  where  he  pointed  out  that 
this  bill,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form. 
is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  a  not- 
so-subtle  form  of  racism.  He  was  speak- 
ing as  the  head  of  a  union-shop  com- 
nany,  one  who  said  he  was  pro-union. 
Yet,  he  said  that  racism  is  alive  and  well 
in  this  industry  and  that  if  we  adopt  this 
bill  in  its  present  form,  all  it  does  is  re- 
enforce  the  ability  of  the  craft  unions 
to  continue  their  practices  of  excluding 
blacks  and  minorities  from  working  in 
high-paying  jobs  in  the  construction 
industry. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  the  dismal 
figures  I  have  here  of  the  percentage  of 
blacks  in  this  country  who  are  In  the 
plumbers,  in  the  iron  workers  trade,  in 
the  more  lucrative  building  trades.  They 
number  somewhere  between  1.7  percent 
and  3  percent.  It  is  only  when  one  gets 
to  the  common  laborers  that  we  find  that 
about  29  percent  of  the  minority  are 
employed. 

This  bill,  by  permitting  the  pernicious 
continuation  of  the  present  hiring-hall 
practices,  is  simply  to  continue  to  foist 
upon  us  the  kind  of  racism  that  has  sys- 
tematically excluded  blacks  from  the 
construction  unions  in  this  coimtry. 

It  is  an  anticivil  rights  vehicle  if  there 
ever  was  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  only  implore 
the  Members,  even  at  this  late  date,  to 
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accept  my  word  for  the  fact  that  anyone 
who  reads  the  testimony  of  this  man  who 
testified  before  our  committee  would 
understand  what  I  am  telling  the  Mem- 
bers. When  they  start  talking  about  the 
fact  that  they  have  prohibitions  in  here 
against  discrimination,  remember  to  be 
sure  they  have  prohibitions  against 
picketing  to  discriminate  against  people 
on  the  job  for  reasons  of  race  but  the 
Issue  at  that  time  is  far  too  late  because 
the  discrimination  has  already  occurred 
back  at  the  hiring  halls  where  any  con- 
tractor, unless  he  is  willing  to  discharge 
his  work  crew  because  they  do  not  be- 
long to  the  union,  cannot  get  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  yielding  me  the  additional 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  just  a  little 
short  of  ludicrous  for  any  one  of  us  to 
stand  here  in  the  well  at  this  hour  of  the 
afternoon  and  try  to  persuade  the  Mem- 
bers at  about  200  words  a  minute  the 
very  fundamental  reasons  why  this  is  a 
bad  bill,  as  it  is  written.  Unless  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  unless  we  exclude  this 
from  the  purview  of  the  common  situs 
picketing,  that  this  will  represent  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  problems  against  the 
nonunion  contractor  who  is  a  black  con- 
tractor with  black  employees. 

And  why  is  he  a  nonunion  contractor? 
Not  as  Mr.  Debro  says,  because  he  wants 
to  be  a  nonunion  contractor,  but  because 
when  he  goes  down  to  the  hiring  hall  he 
finds  he  cannot  get  his  people  Into  the 
union. 

This  man  said,  "I  am  a  plumber,  and 
I  wanted  my  son  to  be  a  plumber,  but  I 
could  not  get  him  in  the  union,  and  he 
had  to  go  to  law  school."  And  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
said.  "Poor  fellow." 

Well,  we  can  joke  about  it.  Maybe  it 
is  a  funny  thing  to  some  of  the  Members 
But  I  have  tried  desperately  in  my  own 
hometown  to  be  a  leading  force  toward 
getting  an  affirmative  action  program 
directed  toward  getting  blacks  and  mi- 
nority groups  into  the  construction 
trades,  and  I  am  getting  heartsick  over 
the  lack  of  progress.  The  only  way  they 
are  going  to  get  jobs  today  in  construc- 
tion will  be  as  minority  contractors,  and 
as  nonunion  contractors.  Not  because 
they  do  not  want  to  belong  to  the  unions 
but  because  in  most  cases  the  unions 
just  wUl  not  let  them  in. 

So.  give  them  a  chance.  Adopt  this 
amendment,  and  by  doing  so  correct  an 
inequity,  if  that  is  what  the  Members  in- 
tend to  do  with  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  desire  to  use  his  time 
on  this  amendment? 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  nunols  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statistics  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  are  wrong.  I 
want  to  say  something  further,  and  that 
is  that  I  resent  bitterly  and  deeply  the 
implication  that  I  would  sponsor  a  racist 
bill.  I  will  take  my  record  on  this  matter 
and  lay  it  against  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

I  now  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  gentle- 
man is  very  concerned  about  racism, 
especially  when  the  gentleman  makes  a 
statement  Uke  "racism  is  alive  and  well 
In  the  construction  indastry." 

I  am  here  to  inform  the  Members  that 
a  black  man's  chances  of  getting  a  job 
in  the  construction  industry  are  15  times 
as  great  as  it  is  of  getting  a  job  on  any 
committee  majority  staff  in  this  House, 
and  200  times  as  great  as  it  is  of  getting 
a  job  with  the  minority  staff  of  this 
House. 

So  I  say  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  do 
something  about  racism,  the  gentleman 
can,  start  in  his  own  house. 

I  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  a  very  vicious  kind  of  an  amendment. 
It  divides  the  workers  of  this  country.  I 
think  this  amendment  ought  to  be  voted 
down.  The  argument  here  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination, the  argument  here  is  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  job  security  and  the 
abUity  of  workers  to  get  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  when  I  have  felt  more  strongly 
than  I  do  about  the  situation  we  are  now 
discussing.  I  am  a  trustee  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Business  Opportunity 
in  my  State,  headed  by  former  Governor 
Meyner.  I  was  chairman  of  Governor 
Hughes' — another  Democratic  Gover- 
nors'—Committee on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity.  I  was  a  minor  partner,  until 
I  was  elected,  in  a  black  minority  con- 
struction business.  I  know  from  exper- 
ience what  it  is  like  to  try  to  break  in. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  also 
knows  that  the  statistics  referred  to  in- 
clude the  common  laborers.  Surely  we 
know  that,  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
in  the  full  of  equal  opportunity. 

I  have  tramped  through  projects  in 
Newark,  public  works,  and  found  work- 
ers brought  up  from  the  South  where 
they  are,  indeed,  more  liberal  in  their 
attitudes,  to  fill  the  union  jobs  when  we 
could  not  get  work  for  our  own  men  and 
boys  in  New  Jersey  in  the  projects.  This 
Ls  a  serious  matter.  This  is  something 
that  has  concerned  many  of  us  for  years. 
We  have  got  to  give  people  a  chance 
who  have  never  had  a  chance.  They  are 
trying  to  start  businesses,  trying  to  get 
employment.  They  want  to  join  unions. 
This  is  not  an  antiunion  movement.  They 
want  to  get  in.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Members  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  on 
the  outside,  a  little  behind  the  eight  ball 
as  far  as  money  is  concerned.  This  is  not 
a  laughing  matter.  There  is  no  room  for 
Jokes  here.  These  are  the  lives  of  people, 
struggling  to  be  part  of  an  industry  and 


of  the  economy  of  this  Nation.  We  can- 
not turn  our  backs  on  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  rise  in  defense  of  any  unions 
at  all.  I  tliink  that  the  record  of  racism 
in  unions  and  in  the  country  speaks  for 
itself.  Remember,  however,  that  racism 
is  not  confined  just  to  the  unions.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  for  several  rea- 
sons: No.  1,  we  have  the  question  of  the 
definition  of  minority.  There  is  no  defi- 
nition of  minority  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that  this  amendment  would  apply  to 
women,  that  it  would  apply  to  an  all- 
Italian  construction  company?  Italians 
are  in  the  minority  in  this  coimtry. 
Would  it  apply  to  the  Indi^is?  They  are 
a  separate  minority  in  this  counti^.  That 
is  one  problem  I  have  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Another  problem  I  have  with  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  committee  on  which  I  serve, 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing,  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  thereof  uncovered  all  kinds 
of  scandals  with  reference  to  minority 
business.  The  scandals  were  not  caused 
by  minorities.  The  scandals  developed 
because  white  persons  formed  so-called 
minority  companies,  recruiting  a  minor- 
ity street  sweeper  and  a  minority  jani- 
tor, and  saying,  "Come  on;  I  am  going 
to  make  you  the  vice  president  of  the 
company,  and  you  are  going  to  be  the 
secretary  of  the  corporation." 

Those  men  brought  in  who  were  the 
minority  never  reaped  the  benefits  from 
those  minority  companies. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  the 
amendment  proposed  could  certainly  be 
a  vehicle  for  perpetuating  that  kind  of 
abuse  in  minority  enterprise. 

Third,  if  the  Members  have  recently 
read  the  General  Accounting  Office's  re- 
port on  minority  enterprise  in  the  8-A 
contract  program,  they  will  find  that  this 
kind  of  thing  has  been  perpetuated  in 
the  SBA  structure.  An  unscrupulous 
white  contractor,  white  businessman, 
forms  a  dummy  corporation,  and  that 
dummy  corporation  reaps  nearly  all  of 
the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to  a 
minority  company.  Under  the  amend- 
ment which  is  proposed,  this  could  go  on 
ad  infinitum,  with  no  protection  at  all 
against  that  kind  of  unscrupulousness. 

May  I  add  further  that  to  date  we 
have  not  come  up  with  a  mechanism— 
neither  the  SBA  nor  the  OMB  nor  Con- 
gress nor  anyone  else — for  protection 
against  that  kind  of  abuse,  and  until  we 
do,  I  think  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
defeated. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  danger  when 
we  exempt  minority  contractors,  minor- 
ity businessmen  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  What  in  effect  we  will  do  by 
exempting  them  Is  to  set  them  up  as  a 
special  target  to  be  singled  out  for  attack. 
The  management  is  not  even  going  to 
consider  giving  a  minority  contract  be- 
cause the  management  does  not  want  to 
face  the  kinds  of  concerns  and  problems 
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that  might  arise  from  dealing  with  a 
company  specifically  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  law. 

Finally,  may  I  say  I  am  confused  over 
the  introduction  of  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  have  every  reason  to  respect 
the  motives  of  the  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced the  amendment  but  let  me  ask  a 
question.  Where  were  all  these  people 
when  we  were  struggling  to  gain  compli- 
ance with  the  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pliance? Where  were  they  when  we 
struggled  on  behalf  of  minority  contrac- 
tor participation  in  the  Alaska  pipeline? 
Only  a  few  of  us  struggled  to  help  to 
make  sure  minorities  were  included. 
I  would  ask  the  question :  Where  are  they 
now  when  we  are  considering  construc- 
tion of  the  gasline?  No  one  has  taken 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  minority  in  the 
past,  insofar  as  I  know,  except  for  a  few 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Members  may  shout  as  they  will,  but 
will  they  give  me  one  shred  of  demon- 
strable evidence  they  have  been  so  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  yield  until  I 
conclude  my  statement.  I  will  not  yield. 
My  time  is  limited  and  I  will  not  yield. 
I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
not  be  misled  by  an  amendment  which 
on  its  face  appears  to  be  a  civil  rights 
issue  when  it  is  in  fact  a  detrimental 
issue  for  the  minority  contractors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore)  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  . 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  question  was  asked  where  were  we 
when  the  minority  was  trying  to  get  jobs 
on  the  Alaska  pipeline.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Members  we  have  minorities  in  my  State, 
we  have  75,000  native  people  there  who 
live  in  poverty  and  those  people  are 
working.  I  say  the  blacks  of  Alaska  are 
working  on  the  pipeline  also,  and  the 
blacks  outside  are  not  going  to  get  those 
jobs  until  my  people  are  working  all  the 
time. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  this :  There 
was  not  one  black  on  this  floor  who  voted 
for  the  Alaska  pipeline.  I  say  if  a  Mem- 
ber wants  to  put  his  money  where  his 
mouth  is,  put  it  there. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O-Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
I  may  reserve  my  time  imtil  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  is 
granted. 

The  (Thair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Clay.) 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Clay) . 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  if  I  need  that  much  time. 

I  want  to  correct  an  impression  that 
was  given  by  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. He  quoted  in  several  instances 
statements  made  by  a  black  contractor 
by  the  name  of  Debro.  He  created  the 
impression  Mr.  Debro  was  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  this  bill  has  a  potential 
^or  discriminating  against  minority  con- 


tractors. The  opposite  is  the  truth.  Mr. 
Debro  testified  before  our  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Debro.  who  happens  to  be  black.  Is 
also  a  union  contractor. 

Mr.  Debro  assiu-ed  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  that  he  supported  this 
bill.  Mr.  Debro  did  express  some  res- 
ervations, some  doubts  about  some  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  but  in  the  end  result 
it  is  my  understanding  he  supported  the 
bill  and  he  supports  the  position  that 
I  take  on  this  bill,  that  there  are  two 
issues  involved  here.  One  Is  the  issue  of 
racism  in  construction  unions.  That  is 
an  issue  that  has  existed  in  all  forms 
of  society  in  America.  Racism  is  perva- 
sive in  this  country.  We  are  doing  some- 
thing, we  hope,  to  deal  with  this.  The 
other  is  decent  wages  and  decent  woi'k- 
ing  conditions. 

I  think  my  credentials  are  In  order 
when  we  talk  about  what  is  good  for  the 
people  that  I  represent  and  the  people 
that  I  happen  to  be  one  of. 

I  have  been  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
unions  in  the  construction  industry  itself 
for  years.  I  worked  against  construction 
imions  and  fought  against  construction 
unions  vmtil  my  people  were  included  in 
their  membership. 

I  was  the  educational  director  for  local 
562  of  the  pipefitters  union  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis.  We  fought  to  get  blacks  in 
there  and  I  am  proud  to  say  they  are 
in  there  noW,  not  in  sufficient,  but  ap- 
preciable numbers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  correct  an- 
other statement  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  made  when  he  talks  about 
1.7  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  con- 
struction industry  being  from  minori- 
ties. The  fact  is  that  9  percent  of  the 
construction  industry  in  this  coimtry  is 
black  and  16  percent  of  all  the  AFL-CIO 
apprentices  today  are  minorities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  understood  me  to 
say  that  1.7  percent  of  all  construction 
workers  are  black,  that  is  a  misappre- 
hension. The  figures  I  have  are  broken 
down  by  the  mechanical  trades  and  the 
general  construction  trades  and  they  do 
so  in  the  more  skilled  occupations.  In  the 
mechanical  trades,  electrical  workers  are 
1.9  percent  black,  iron  workers  1.9 
percent. 

It  is  true  as  far  as  laborers  are  con- 
cerned, common  laborers,  the  figure  Is 
29.2  percent.  So  obviously  the  overall 
average  is  much  higher  than  1.9  percent. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  it  would 
seem  to  me  from  these  figures  that  it  is 
the  dirtiest  jobs,  the  more  difficult  jobs, 
the  poor-paying  jobs  which  have  been 
assigned  to  black  construction  workers 
and  they  have  been  relatively  restricted 
from  entering  the  much  more  highly 
paid  mechanical  and  skilled  trades. 

Mr.  CHLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to 
yield  further. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  does 
not  deal  with  racism  in  unions.  It  Is  deal- 
ing with  contractors.  I  say  It  is  Just  as 
wrong  for  a  black  contractor  to  exploit 
people  as  it  Is  for  a  white  contractor. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  simply  ask  that  anyone  who 
has  an  interest  in  any  of  the  major  con- 
struction that  has  gone  on  in  this  coun- 
try, with  particular  reference  to  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  the  involvement  of 
minority  contractors — not  minority  em- 
ployees, minority  contractors — will  find 
a  dismal  record  of  noninvolvement  has 
been  applied  straight  down  the  line. 

If  anyone  wants  to  check  the  record, 
come  to  my  office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  . 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRY 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstood the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  .  it  was 
that  all  debate  on  section  1  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  at  3:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
for  time  to  be  able  to  speak  on  a  different 
amendment.  May  I  reserve  my  time  until 
this  amendment  Is  voted  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  he 
will  be  recognized  at  that  time,  providing 
It  Is  3:30.  The  request  would  be  In  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were — ayes  42;  noes  84. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEN.OMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    MOORE 

Mr.  M(X)RE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moore:  Page  5, 
line  8  after  "origin:"  add  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  the  above 
provisos  shall  be  construed  to  permit  a  labor 
organization  to  picket  an  employer  who  la 
not  a  party  to  the  dispute  to  the  extent  that 
such  employer's  employees  cease  work  In 
cases  where  such  reduction  In  work  force 
with  local,  state  or  federal  rules,  regulations 
or  laws  setting  forth  equal  employment 
requirements." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  if  he  would  like  to  insist  upon 
his  full  5  minutes  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 
His  amendment  has  appeared  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore)  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  in  researching  this 
bill  that  there  Is  a  problem  in  it  which 
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needs  to  be  rectified.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  picketing  in  instances 
where  it  would  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  work  force  so  as  to  place  an  em- 
ployer in  violation  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment laws. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  H.R. 
5900,  an  employer  who  has  no  dispute 
with  any  union  would  be  forced  to  dis- 
continue the  training  and  upgrading  of 
minority  workers  as  required  by  Fed- 
eral law  since  he  caimot  continue  work 
because  all  his  employees  must  strike. 
Any  reduction  of  Ills  minority  work 
force  due  to  a  common  situs  strike  may 
well  cause  him  to  be  placed  in  noncom- 
pliance with  Executive  Order  11246  and 
applicable  State  and  Federal  laws.  This 
action  could  well  result  in  a  permanent 
loss  of  jobs  and  training  to  many  mi- 
nority workers. 

A  strike  will  follow  the  employer  to 
any  other  job  site  he  goes  to.  It  is  clear 
that  the  total  number  of  minority  em- 
ployees employed  by  the  employer  is  con- 
sidered in  determining  a  violation,  not 
any  one  particular  site,  but  the  total 
number,  to  see  if  he  is  meeting  the  Fed- 
eral guidelines  and  equal  opportunity 
regiilations. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  existing 
bill,  which  covers  this  situation. 

Yesterday,  July  24,  1975,  my  ofBce 
talked  to  Dr.  George  P.  Travers,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Program  Policy  and 
Planning,  OfiQce  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  concerning  this  matter.  It 
is  his  opinion  that,  any  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Program  policies  that  set  minority 
goals  and  timetables  toward  reaching 
those  minority  hiring  goals  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  11246  relate  to  a  con- 
tractor's entire  work  force  without  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  minority  em- 
ployees an  employer  has  at  any  given 
worksite. 

Therefore,  Dr.  Travers  concludes  that 
If  a  contractor  has  a  large  number  of 
minority  employees  at  a  site  where  a 
common  situs  picket  occurs,  that  em- 
ployer, if  unable  to  find  work  for  his 
minority  employees  at  another  jobsite, 
could  find  himself  in  violation  of  equal 
employment  hiring  practices. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  very  sim- 
ply says  that  if  this  particular  employer 
Is  not  part  of  the  dispute,  and  if  the 
common  situs  picketing  would  force  him 
to  lose  enough  minority  employees  from 
working  which  would  cause  him  to  be  in 
violation  of  Executive  Order  11246,  or 
any  other  Federal  contract  compliance 
orders,  then  his  employees  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  common  situs  picketing. 

This  is  necessary  to  continue  the  hir- 
ing of  minorities  and  to  continue  these 
afiSrmative  action  programs  where  em- 
ployers are  trying  to  offer  minorities  job 
and  training  opportunities. 

If  this  is  not  done,  the  entire  program 
will  be  jeopardized. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  amendment 
as  being  a  technical  amendment  to  keep 
this  from  happening. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  WURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 


Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  anything  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment  that  would 
prohibit  the  busing  of  minority  employ- 
ees to  the  job  site? 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  from 
California  knows  well  that  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  a  gimmick. 
The  Members  know  what  the  bill  does.  To 
repeat:  The  bill  says  you  can  picket  the 
entire  construction  site  if  you  have  a 
lawful  dispute. 

And  it  is  anticipated,  of  course,  that  if 
the  plumbers  have  a  dispute  and  throw 
up  a  picket  line  aroimd  the  whole  site, 
the  carpenters  wHl  not  come  to  work  and 
will  not  cross  the  picket  line,  and  the 
electricians  will  not  cross  the  picket  line, 
and  so  forth.  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana proposes  that  if  one  of  the  other 
contractors  on  the  site  has  a  minority 
hiring  quota,  and  if  his  employees  did 
not  cross  the  picket  line,  and  if  he  has 
a  higher  proportion  of  minority  em- 
ployees on  this  job  than  he  does  on  his 
other  jobs  he  is  working  on,  and  the 
picket  line  throws  him  out  of  kilter  in 
terms  of  his  minority  hiring  quota,  that 
then  the  plumbers  who  are  on  strike  can- 
not picket  the  site.  To  prevent  situs 
picketing,  a  construction  contractor 
when  he  saw  a  dispute  coming,  could  get 
one  of  the  other  contractors  on  the  site 
to  transfer  a  few  of  his  minority  em- 
ployees to  that  job  and  transfer  a  few 
of  the  nonminority  employees  to  the  job 
that  they  came  from.  Then  he  could  stop 
saying.  "Wait  a  minute;  if  another  union 
the  picketing  of  the  construction  site  by 
pickets,  my  employees  will  not  cross  the 
picket  line  and  I  will  fall  short  of  my 
affirmative  action  goals." 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  amendment  clearly  says, 
"that  nothing  in  the  above  provisos  shall 
be  construed  to  permit  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  picket  an  employer."  One  em- 
ployer. Not  the  site.  The  common  situs 
can  go  on.  It  will  not  go  on  to  just  one 
employer  who  has  this  minority  problem. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can 
one  picket  a  site  on  which  there  are  five 
employers,  five  subcontractors,  let  us  say, 
and  somehow  not  picket  the  one  that  has 
a  minority  employees  living  quota? 

If  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  pick- 
eting some  place  other  than  the  building 
site,  then  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
something  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  bill,  because  right  now  they  can 
picket  all  they  choose  away  from  the 
construction  site.  This  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  picketing  away  from  the  com- 
mon constructicm  site. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  now  of  the  labor  practices 
in  my  particular  area,  you  have  a  single 
gate  where  picketing  can  take  place,  but 
not  at  the  other  gates.  I  am  saying  you 
will  have  a  gate  for  this  employer  only. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  But  if  there  were  no 


separate  gate,  then  they  could  not  picket 
the  construction  site.  If  they  all  went  In 
the  same  gate,  the  result  of  picketing 
that  gate  would  be  to  picket  this  other 
fellow. 

This  amendment  just  Introduces  a 
problem  into  these  matters  that  does  not 
exist,  which  it  then  tries  to  cure  in  a  way 
that  would  be  very  harmful  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  appears  to  be  inherent  in  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  the  fact  that  it 
would  protect  the  practice  of  having 
what  appears  to  be  an  integrated  work 
force  but  is  actually  a  segregated  work 
force.  For  example,  we  might  have  a 
situation  where  an  employer  has  200 
employees  and  has  x  percentage  of 
minority  employees.  That  is  what  he  re- 
ports to  the  Government  agency  con- 
cerned with  minority  employment. 

However,  he  has  segregated  work 
crews,  so  that  he  has  all  his  minority 
employees  working  in  one  place  and  all 
his  nonminority  employees  in  another. 
Then  what  happens  is  that  if  they  picket 
the  job  that  has  the  minority  employees 
on  it,  they  throw  his  compliance  per- 
centage out  of  kilter.  A  more  insidious 
device  would  then  be,  for  instance,  a 
large  contractor  could  transfer  his  non- 
minority  employees  onto  the  job  where 
a  dispute  occurs  and  block  the  picketing 
for  everybody  on  that  job  site,  not  only 
his  employees  on  the  job,  but  everj'body 
else,  because  the  secondary  boycott  pro- 
vision would  bring  everybody  under  the 
lunbrella  created  by  the  actions  of  the 
employer  using  his  segregated  work  force 
to  escape  the  conflict  he  is  having  with 
the  imion. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oiTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Moore)  there 
were — ayes  25,  noes  78. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BT     MH.     ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook: 
Page  4,  line  7,  strike  the  word  "person"  and 
insert   the    following:    "employer   primarily 
engaged  in  the  construction  Industry". 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
ponents of  H.R.  5900  emphasize  that  the 
bill  is  to  be  aimed  only  at  employers  in 
the  construction  industry  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  employers  or  employees 
in  the  industrial  sector. 

However,  the  word  "person"  at  page 
4,  line  7.  would  indicate  that  induce- 
ments to  strike  or  picket  could  be  directed 
against  employees  who  are  employed  by 
other  than  construction  employers,  such 
as  employers  of  manufacturing  plants. 
State  government  employees — who  are 
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outside  the  parameters  of  the  NRLA — or 
employees  covered  by  the  Railway  Labor 

Act. 

The  committee  in  its  report  at  page 
15,  states  that  H.R.  5900  is  limited  to 
individuals  employed  by  "persons  in  the 
constru  tion  industry,". 

This  amendment  simply  clarifies  the 
committee's  intent  and  puts  into  legisla- 
tive language  that  which  is  necessary  for 
proper  interpretation  and  meaning. 
Rather  than  writing  legislative  language 
in  a  committee  report,  this  amendment 
simply  writes  it  into  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MOORE 

Mr.  M<X)RE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oJer 
a;i  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moore:  Page  5, 
ll.ie  3,  Immediately  after  "proviso:"  add  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  nothing 
m  the  above  provisos  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  picketing  of  an  employer  who  is  not 
a  party  to  a  dispute  over  an  economic  mat- 
ter In  cases  when  picketing  Is  conducted  in 
a  manner  that  would  cauze  that  employer's 
emplo:,e3i  to  cease  work  and  the  employees 
of  that  employer  have  a  lower  wage  scale 
than  that  of  the  aggrieved  labor  organiza- 
tion; and  any  employee  who  ceases  work 
because  of  a  violation  of  this  proviso  may 
bring  a  civil  action  ag.iinst  the  labor  orga- 
nization in  a:iy  United  States  district  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  recover  the 
wages  lost  as  a  result  of  such  violation,  and 
the  court  shall  award  costs  and  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  to  the  prevailing  plaintiff." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore)  has  been  placed  in  the  Record. 
He  is  entitled  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
law  stands  right  now.  If  one  union  de- 
cides to  go  on  strike  for  better  wages 
without  common  situs  picketing,  other 
unions  may  well  work  behind  the  picket 
line  and  continue  earning  a  living  to 
take  home  to  their  families. 

If  H.R.  5900  passes,  that  will  no  longer 
be  the  case.  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
case  of  an  economic  strike,  one  for  wages. 

This  is  the  very  situation  going  on  in 
my  home  town  right  now.  Other  unions 
are  at  work  while  one  or  more  crafts  are 
striking. 

My  amendment  enables  this  practice 
to  continue  to  this  extent :  It  simply  says 
that  if  a  strike  is  only  over  an  economic 
matter;  that  is,  higher  wages,  employees 
of  an  employer  not  involved  in  an  eco- 
nomic dispute  can  continue  to  go  to  work 
if,  only  if,  they  have  a  wage  scale  less 
than  the  craft  that  is  going  on  strike. 

Let  me  relate  to  my  colleagues  how 
this  works  once  again.  My  amendment 
is  aimed  at  trying  to  help  the  minority 
groups  and  the  unskilled  craftsmen. 
According  to  information  dated  April  1, 
1975,  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  a  good  example  across  the  Na- 
tion right  now  are  plumbers  who  are 
making  an  average  hourly  wage  of  $9.49. 
Compare  this  wage  to  that  received  by 
common  laborers  who  are  making  $6.54 
per  hour,  or  50  percent  less. 


If  the  plumbers  decide  to  go  on  strike 
for  higher  wages,  under  common  situs 
picketing,  the  common  laborers  who  may 
not  wish  to  go  on  strike  and  who  do  not 
have  to  go  on  strike  as  the  law  is  now 
written,  will  te  forced  to  do  so.  This 
means  that  they  are  going  to  be  losing 
their  income  which  is  very  precious  to 
them  as  they  are  maki.ig  less  than  the 
craft  going  on  strike.  Furthermore,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  profit  from  the  strike 
because  they  are  not  getting  eny  benefits 
out  of  the  strike  by  another  craft. 

People  have  talked  to  me  at  plant  gates 
in  my  home  town  and  do  not  want  this 
to  happen.  They  want  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  work. 

My  amendment  provides  that  any  craft 
earning  less  than  the  craft  that  goes  on 
strike,  if  their  employer  is  not  involved 
in  the  dispute,  does  not  have  to  go  on 
strike.  If  they  choose  to,  they  can  do  so, 
of  course,  but  they  do  not  have  to.  It 
differs  from  the  biU  in  th?.t  it  permits 
them  to  refrain  from  going  on  strike,  and 
they  cannot  be  forced  to  take  such 
action. 

I  think  we  owe  the  wage  earners  of 
this  country  tlie  right  not  to  have  to 
strike  and  lose  income  at  a  time  when 
It  costs  more  to  live  than  ever  before, 
and.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  urge 
the  Members  to  support  this  amendment. 

POINT    OF    ORDER    (SH) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  insist  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes,  I  insist,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  purposes  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  very  narrowly 
drawn  piece  of  legislation  that  affects 
only  8(b)(4)(B)  of  the  act.  It  affects 
only  the  question  of  construction  work- 
ers picketing  a  construction  site,  and  it 
goes  very  narrowly  to  that  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  MooRE)  goes  ahead  and  sets  up  a 
cause  of  action  against  labor  organiza- 
tions in  Federal  district  courts,  recover- 
ing lost  wages  and  so  forth. 

It  might  be  a  germane  provision  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  but 
it  is  not  a  germane  amendment  to  this 
particular  section  of  the  act  or  to  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  point  of  order  on  the  ground  that 
this  bill  takes  away  this  power  under  the 
appropriate  section  of  this  act.  All  this 
does  is  exempt  this  proviso  of  this  par- 
ticular action  as  it  applies  to  these  par- 
ticular employees,  and  this  exemption  to 
such  a  provision  in  this  bill  is  germane. 
The  fact  that  it  gives  the  right  of  civil 
action  means  nothing  more  than  to 
strengthen  the  abihties  of  this  particular 
proviso.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  indeed  very  much  germane. 
The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 


The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

The  gentleman  Irom  Louisiana  (Mr. 
MooRE)  has  been  kind  enough  to  submit 
a  copy  of  his  amendment  in  advance,  and 
the  Chair  has  had  the  onportunity  to 
study  the  amendment  and  to  resd  thj 
report  of  the  committee,  and  the  bill. 

The  Chair  would  stats  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit 
under  cert  in  ronditi.ms  situs  strikes 
which  ar*.  as  tiie  result  of  a  Supreme 
Court  d->clsion.  considered  to  be  unfair 
labor  practice*  under  s'^ction  8(bi  of  the 
National  Lab^r  Relations  Art. 

The  Chp.il-  nsLes  that  th°  amendment 
provides  a  civil  remedy  for  vlolatijn  of 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment.  The 
act  itPl  .  ii  another  section,  provides 
remedies  for  uifair  lukor  piactire^.  Th*i 
r'Tn"dv  prooQ-pd  h?re  nii-rht  be  pt^rnn:ie 
to  that  secticn  of  the  act  contiinin?  .such 
rem?di-"^.  h  )w  vei-  that  section  of  th?  act 
is  not  before  the  Committee,  anri  tlie 
specific  amendment  to  section  J'b  \)  oi 
the  act  coTtauT'd  In  this  bill  is  n  t  such 
an  i-iplM^ive  r^ie -dme  t  to  exi  ti  -g  X^.^v 
as  to  oppn  t:ie  entire  act  to  am-ndmcnt 
under  the  pr-^cedents  of  the  Hou-e. 

The  Chair  therefore  finds  that  the  pro- 
vision for  civil  remedies  for  unfair  labor 
practices  is  not  germane  to  the  portion  of 
the  act  defining  those  practices,  and  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  5900 
nears,  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation  which 
will  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
in  the  building  and  construction  industry 
by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of  craft 
and  industrial  workers. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  one  who 
has  worked  with  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man in  guiding  tliis  legislation  through 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  that,  after  the  many 
years  of  trying  to  correct  this  inequity, 
we  have  finally  reached  this  point.  I  want 
to  conmiend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Thompson)  for  his 
efforts  in  making  this  vote  a  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  words  of  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
"this  is  a  simple  bill  with  a  laudable  pur- 
pose." It  will  merely  restore  to  unions  in 
the  building  and  construction  industry 
the  right  to  engage  in  peaceful  activity 
during  a  strike  at  a  construction  site  to 
protest  conditions  maintained  by  any 
one  of  the  construction  contractors  at 
that  same  site. 

It  would  treat  the  general  contractor 
and  his  subcontractors  as  a  single  person 
for  purposes  of  the  secondary  boycott 
provision  of  the  law.  It  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  secondary  boycott  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  insofar  as  they  are 
applied  to  protect  the  "innocent  neutral" 
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from  embroilment  in  a  labor  dispute  in 
which  he  is  "wholly  unconcerned." 

This  bill  reflects  the  economic  reaUties 
in  the  building  and  construction  industry 
where  the  contractor  and  all  the  subcon- 
tractors are  engaged  in  a  common  ven- 
ture and  each  is  performing  tasks  closely 
related  to  the  normal  operations  of  all 
the  others.  None  of  them  are  "innocent" 
or  "unconcerned." 

This  is  a  concept  which  has  been  sup- 
ported by  every  administration  since 
President  Truman's  and  which  has  en- 
joyed bipartisan  approval  of  Members  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cast  their  vote  for  this  long 
overdue  legalization  of  common  situs 
picketing. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5900,  which  I  sponsored, 
since  this  long-needed  measure  will  grant 
to  workers  at  construction  sites  the  same 
rights  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  other 
workers. 

Construction  workers  alone  have  been 
operating  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
their  collective  bargaining  dealings  for 
more  that  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ever 
since  the  decision  in  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  cases  limited  picketing  activities. 
Simply  stated,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  remove  that  burden.  It  would 
permit  all  lawful  picketing  by  construc- 
tion workers,  a  right  they  should  have 
to  assist  them  in  labor  disputes.  Other 
workers  have  this  right  by  law.  There- 
fore, by  voting  for  this  legislation,  we 
would  only  be  placing  construction  work- 
ers on  the  same  level  as  are  all  other 
workers. 

If  collective  bargaining  and  equitable 
labor-management  relations  are  to  pre- 
vail, workers  must  be  given  the  right  to 
exercise  all  their  resources.  The  picketing 
permitted  by  this  bill  will  allow  workers 
to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  those  who  have 
voiced  objections  to  this  bill  that  it  does 
not  change  the  law  with  respect  to  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  It  is  Inaccurate  to  char- 
acterize a  strike  and  picketing  motivated 
by  the  actions  of  a  subcontractor  as  a 
"secondary  boycott."  As  the  gentleman 
frcHn  New  Jersey,  who  has  so  ably  worked 
on  this  legislation,  has  pointed  out  on 
numerous  occasions,  it  Is  not  a  second- 
ary boycott  for  emoloyees  to  take  action 
over  working  conditions  at  the  worksite 
and  to  post  a  picket  line  around  the 
worksite.  This  is  traditional,  lawful  and 
primary  picketing. 

The  issue  is  clear.  If  construction 
workers  are  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as  are  now  accorded  under  our  law  to 
all  other  workers,  this  legislation  must 
be  passed. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  weaken  this 
bill  based  upon  claims  that  minority 
contractors  which  employ  dispropor- 
tionate percentage  of  minority  workers 
should  be  exempted  from  its  coverage. 
This  approach  must  be  rejected. 

Certainly,  the  percentage  of  minority 
groups  in  unions  must  be  increased  A 
proper  proportion  of  blacks,  women  and 
other  groups  who  have  not  had  equal 
access  to  these  labor  organizations  must 
be  admitted.  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to 
achieve  this  end. 
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But  the  proper  approach  to  achieve 
this  goal  is  not  the  addition  of  an  anti- 
union provision  to  H.R.  5900.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  extend  rights  to  workers.  We 
must  extend  those  rights.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  assist  minorities  in  their 
efforts  to  join  imions.  If  this  requires  ad- 
ditional legislation,  let  us  pass  it. 

The  worst  possible  approach,  however, 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  situation  In 
which  it  appears  that  unions  and  minor- 
ity groups  are  in  conflict.  There  must  be 
a  cooperative  effort  to  extend  rights  to 
all  union  members  and  to  extend  op- 
portunities to  all  minority  group  mem- 
bers to  achieve  union  status. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  20 
years,  the  Congress  has  been  debating 
the  subject  of  common  situs  picketing. 
Now  in  the  94th  Congress,  we  are  again 
considering  such  legislation,  H.R.  5900. 
I  have  carefully  studied  this  measure 
and  believe  that  it  warrants  passage  by 
this  body. 

Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  all  sup- 
ported situs  picketing  in  principle.  Such 
bipartisan  support  cannot  be  ignored  as 
we  consider  this  legislation  today. 

H.R.  5900  would  erase  many  inequities 
In  the  construction  industry.  Employers 
engaged  in  work  on  construction  sites 
are  not  neutrals  or  innocent  third  par- 
ties, but  rather  they  are  "joint  venturers" 
and,  consequently,  should  not  be  pro- 
tected by  the  secondary  boycott  prohi- 
bitions. 

Employees  engaged  in  work  on  a  com- 
mon site  should  not  be  treated  diffierent- 
ly.  H.R.  5900  would  insure  that  such 
workers  are  treated  equally.  The  Denver 
Building  Trades  Council  decision  should 
be  overruled.  Construction  unions  should 
also  be  given  equity  with  industrial 
unions.  H.R.  5900  would  do  both. 

For  these  reasons  and  those  articu- 
lated by  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  and  pass  H.R.  5900. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  "common  situs  picketing"  has 
finally  reached  the  House  floor  as  H.R. 
5900  after  years  of  delay  and  intraimion 
disagreement. 

I  see  many  dangers  in  this  measure,  in- 
cluding the  basic  reason  it  is  now  being 
considered.  Big  labor  has  long  wanted  to 
force  small  independent  unions  to  cease 
operations  and  join  their  conglomerates, 
and  this  bill  provides  a  mechanism  for 
this  action. 

In  essence,  the  measure  would  allow 
picketing  of  construction  and  other  mul- 
tiemployer sites  to  force  third  parties, 
not  connected  with  the  dispute,  into  the 
settlement  process. 

This  type  of  unfair  involvement  could 
well  bring  a  halt  to  many  construction 
projects  in  this  Nation,  and  effect  a  re- 
turn to  the  bitter  labor  disputes  of  the 
past. 

Small  craft  unions  could  picket  an  en- 
tire site  where  nimierous  other  unions 
and  employers  are  Involved  In  their  nor- 
mal operations,  causing  widespread  dis- 
ruption of  employment  schedules  and 
contract  deadlines  totally  unrelated  to 
the  disputants. 

The  result  would  be  twofold:   First 
employers  would  be  placed  in  an  un- 


fair bargaining  position  because  of  out. 
side  pressures  from  those  whose  opera- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  total  site 
picketing.  The  employers  would  thus  be 
treated  as  one  with  all  work  ended  by 
one  small  union.  Second,  it  would  cause 
the  demise  of  the  small  unions  by  creat- 
ing a  situation  wherein  the  only  way  to 
guarantee  construction  progress  would 
be  with  a  single  consolidated  union  to 
represent  all  site  employees.  This  would 
be  the  logical  conclusion  to  correct  the 
artificial  situation  where  employers  were 
treated  as  one,  while  all  unions  on  the 
site  were  autonomous. 

We  in  this  Chamber  have  only  recently 
heard  the  loud  outcries  of  depression  ta 
the  construction  industry  during  yet  an- 
other  emergency  employment  bill.  How 
then  can  this  body  so  categorically  re- 
verse itself  and  enact  a  measure  which 
would  surely  throw  thousands  of  con- 
struction workers  out  of  their  jobs  due 
to  questions  which  neither  concern  nor 
affect  them? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
power  grab  by  certain  big  union  bosses 
and  has  no  place  in  modern  labor-man- 
agement relations.  I  urge  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  working  peo- 
ple in  this  impacted  industry  by  reject- 
ing this  most  disruptive  legislation 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  debating  an  issue  that,  if  passed 
will  have  a  devastating,  long-term  effect 
not  only  on  the  construction  industry  but 
also  on  the  entire  country.  H.R.  5900 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  would  allow  building  and  construc- 
tion trade  unions  to  engage  in  secondary 
boycotts.  If  this  becomes  law,  it  wlU  un- 
doubtedly create  havoc  on  the  recovery 
of  the  ailing  construction  industry. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  even  though 
the  trade  unions  strongly  support  this 
piece  of  legislation,  before  we  act  we  must 
consider  some  very  important  factors  and 
the  effect  they  will  have  on  the  unions. 
First,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
already  economically  ill  construction  in- 
dustry? The  people  in  the  labor  unions 
today  have  long  cried  for  equality  with 
other  industry  unions.  But,  remember 
these  construction  unions  have  a  wage 
scale  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  better 
than  equal  to  their  counterparts  in  other 
industries. 

The  secondary  picket  would  add  a 
death  blow  to  an  already  crippled  indus- 
try. Construction  costs  are  now  "sky 
high."  Where  will  they  go  when  minor 
argimients  between  certain  segments  in 
the  industry  decide  to  walk  out  and  take 
the  rest  of  the  work  force  along?  Effi- 
ciency wiU  depart  forever.  And  who  will 
benefit?  The  people  laid  off?  Of  course 
not.  What  will  this  piece  of  legislation 
lead  to?  Will  it  cure  the  industry's  prob- 
lems, help  the  labor  people,  the  small 
contractor?  I  think  not. 

Second,  we  must  ask  ourselves  about 
the  constitutional  question  Involved. 
This  bill  voids  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Granted,  interpretation  of  this  act  has 
been  highly  controversial  since  its  in- 
ception. I  feel  strongly  that  this  bill  vio- 
lates the  right  of  freedom  of  choice. 
Therefore,  I  urge  your  consideration  of 
this  inalienable  right  to  choose  or  not 
to  choose  who  will  be  your  bargaining 
agent. 
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The  last  point  I  want  to  cite,  not  be- 
cause I  feel  it  should  be  last  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  I  feel  most  strongly 
about,  is  precisely  the  effect  that  this 
measure  will  have  on  the  small  indepen- 
dent contractor  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  subcontract  on  major 
Jobs.  The  independent  Is  faced  with  a 
somewhat  unique  situation.  He  works 
mostly  in  specialized  subcontracting 
areas,  usually  with  nonunion  people.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  be  financially 
ruinous  to  him.  He  often  has  very  little 
operating  capital.  He  pours  his  money 
into  the  project  and  makes  his  living  on 
the  return.  A  secondary  boycott,  when 
he  is  not  one  of  the  major  parties  in  the 
dispute  but  an  irmocent  bystander, 
would,  for  all  intents,  put  him  out  of 
business. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  these  points  care- 
fully before  you  make  your  decision  on 
this  piece  of  legislation.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  this  bill  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  building  industry  and 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  I  urge  a 
"No"  vote. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  mixed  feelings  about  H.R.  5900.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  recognize  the  unique 
nature  of  craft  unions  and  the  special 
difficulties  they  face  in  organizing.  This 
bill  is  an  honest  attempt,  I  feel,  to  solve 
that  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  construction 
hidustry  has  unique  requirements  of  its 
own,  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the  job. 
And  the  industry  in  turn  has  enormous 
impact  on  the  economic  base  of  the  com- 
munity. Obviously,  any  imrealistlc  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  either  the  un- 
ions or  the  contractors  affect  the  liveli- 
hood of  many  people.  Therefore,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  any  bill  we  pass 
be  carefully  constructed  and  not  favor 
one  side  over  the  other. 

I  am  not  convinced,  from  my  study  of 
the  bill  and  from  the  testimony  we  have 
had  on  both  sides,  that  H.R.  5900,  even 
with  the  amendments  we  have  adopted 
on  the  floor,  meets  this  test.  Yet,  I  realize 
that  simply  continuing  the  existing  sit- 
uation is  unfair,  because  in  the  existing 
situation  there  is  the  potential  for  abuse. 
We  have  a  duty  to  resolve  this  problem, 
and  it  is  precisely  because  we  have  failed 
to  do  so  in  the  past,  and  have  in  effect 
allowed  the  courts  to  legislate  the  issue 
for  us,  that  this  bill  Is  now  before  our 
House. 

I  feel  we  should  take  this  opportunity 
to  solve  the  problem  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  fair  to  all.  And  I  feel  the  best  way 
to  do  this  would  be  to  keep  the  bill  alive 
by  sending  It  on  to  the  Senate.  We  all 
blow  that  amendments  are  being 
drafted  and  compromises  being  sought 
which  would  resolve  the  issue  in  many  of 
our  minds.  From  the  information  I  have 
been  given,  these  changes  would  make 
H.R.  5900  a  good  bill  and  provide  a  work- 
able solution  to  the  problem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill  In  order  to  keep  alive 
toe  prospect  for  resolving  this  issue.  I 
will  reserve  the  option  of  deciding  for 
myself  when  this  bill  comes  back  from 
conference,  whether  the  job  has  been 
accomplished,  and  on  that  basis  I  will 
cast  my  final  vote. 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  several  grave  reservations  concern- 
ing the  common  situs  picketing  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  that  compel  me  to 
oppose  this  bill. 

Historically,  the  ban  on  common  situs 
picketing  on  construction  sites  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  neutral  parties  from 
becoming  entangled  in  a  labor  dispute 
that  does  not  directly  affect  them.  Under 
the  ban,  the  employees  of  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  who  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  their  treatment  by  their  em- 
ployer are  not  forced  to  cross  a  picket 
line  set  up  by  someone  else's  dissatisfied 
employees  in  order  to  work.  This  protec- 
tion of  both  neutral  employees  and  neu- 
tral contractors  and  subcontractors 
seems  to  me,  in  most  instances,  to  be 
both  reasonable  and  desirable.  I  have 
seen  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  that 
indicates  that  57  percent  of  union  mem- 
bers agree  with  me  that  a  union  should, 
in  most  cases,  only  be  allowed  to  picket 
the  work  of  a  contractor  with  whom  it 
has  a  dispute.  Frankly,  I  am  not  sure 
I  understand  the  logic  of  having  em- 
ployees that  are  happy  with  their  em- 
ployer's treatment  reluctantly  striking 
or  the  logic  of  having  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors who  are  satisfactorily  treat- 
ing their  employees  suffering  from  a 
strike  by  their  employees  out  of  respect 
for  grievances  of  others  against  another 
contractor. 

But  more  disturbing  to  me  personally 
is  the  fact  that  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  which  brings  this  leg- 
islation to  the  fioor  today,  did  not  con- 
sider, to  any  significant  extent,  the  pos- 
sibly broader  consequences  of  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

IMPACT  ON   HOUSIMO  COSTS 

As  all  of  us  know,  housing  construction 
costs  in  the  United  States  are  soaring, 
and  many   working  Americans  are  no 
longer  able  to  afford  buying  a  newly  con- 
structed home.  This  very  fact  alone  has 
caused  hard  times  in  the  construction 
industry  nationwide  and  has  left  a  num- 
ber of  construction  workers  out  of  work. 
Yet,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  not  seriously  considered  the 
impact  of  this  bill,  were  it  to  be  enacted, 
on  the  housing  situation  today.  Serious 
questions  remain  to  be  answered.  Will 
this  bill  raise  construction  costs  for  new 
housing,  and  if  so,  how  much?  Will  this 
bill,  by  raising  construction  costs,  exacer- 
bate the  current  slowdown  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and  thus  cause  fur- 
ther unemployment  among  construction 
workers?  Does  this  bill  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  and  the  con- 
struction worker  in  mind?   These  are 
questions  that  have  not  been  fully  ad- 
dressed, and  they  should  be  addressed 
before  this  House  adopts  legislation  with 
such  possibly  far-reaching  impact. 

DISCOURAGES    NEW   TECHNOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 

Further,  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
theory  of  the  "joint  venture  "  and  its  pos- 
sible impact  if  this  bill  is  adopted.  The 
logical  conclusion  of  the  "joint  venture" 
concept  is  to  permit  secondary  boycotts 
against  any  employer  contributing  to  a 
product's  creation.  The  possibility  of  sec- 
ondary boycotts  of  materials  is  one  that 


is  particularly  disconcerting  to  me.  Such 
boycotts  would  dicourage  the  use  of  new 
teclmologies  and  new  materials.  This 
would  have  a  rippling  effect  by  dis- 
couraging the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologict^  breakthroughs.  We  are  finding 
that  current  construction  techniques  and 
design  will  have  to  be  altered  in  the 
future  to  meet  energy  shortages  and 
shortages  of  natural  resources,  yet  sec- 
ondary boycotts  of  materials  and  certain 
technological  advances  would  seem  to 
have  a  very  negative  impact  on  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  new  realities  regarding  energy 
and  natural  resources.  Again,  I  find  the 
committee  did  not  fully  address  this  im- 
portant issue  and  again  questions  need 
to  be  answered.  Will  this  bill  impede 
progress  in  new  building  techniques  and 
materials?  Will  it  have  a  negative  Im- 
pact on  our  efforts  to  find  feasible  solar 
heating  devices?  And  how  much  more 
will  housing  and  buildings  that  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  such  developments 
cost  the  consumer  over  the  long  run? 

DETRIMENTAL    TO    ECONOMIC    RECOVERT 

Another  crucial  question  that  I  beUeve 
has  not  been  adequately  addressed  is: 
Will  H.R.  5900  have  a  serious  detrimental 
impact  on  our  Nation's  economic  re- 
covery? Present  indications  are  that  we 
are  beginning  to  pull  out  of  one  of  the 
worst  recessions  of  this  century.  Will  en- 
actment of  this  bill  jeopardize  progress 
on  the  economic  front?  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  this  is  a  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves when  we  consider  any  legislation, 
and  certainly  we  need  to  explore  this  is- 
sue much  more  carefully  than  we  have 
in  regards  to  this  bill.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  above  regarding  the 
cost  of  housing  and  the  impact  on  the 
construction  industry  are  critical  to  this 
larger  question.  We  must  also  ask  who 
will  bea^  the  bnmt  of  any  major  gov- 
ernmental construction  projects  that  are 
completely  shut  off  by  common  situs 
picketing.  As  we  can  see  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.'s  Metro  project,  which  is  beset 
with  labor  problems  that  are  causing  in- 
credibly infiating  costs,  the  taxpaying 
public  ultimately  must  pay  such  costs. 
Will  this  biU  significantly  add  to  such 
costs?  Again,  we  have  a  question  that 
has  not  received  complete  consideration 
in  committee. 

NOT    JUST    A    LABOR    ISSUE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  perceive  this  bill  as 
more  than  simply  raising  a  pro-  or  anti- 
labor  issue.  Before  us  Is  more  than  simply 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  to  lift  the 
ban  on  common  situs  picketing  in  the 
construction  industry.  This  bill  will  have 
a  serious  impact  on  this  country's  eco- 
nomic recovery,  on  the  current  slump  in 
the  construction  industry,  on  our  ability 
to  meet  new  energy  demands  In  the 
buildings  we  design  and  build,  on  the 
ability  of  the  American  consumer  to  af- 
ford adequate  housing,  and  on  the  tax- 
paying  public  to  afford  governmentally 
funded  construction.  Most  of  these  ques- 
tions, in  my  opinion,  have  not  been  fully 
addressed,  perhaps  because  the  answers 
would  show  this  bill  is  not  advisable  at 
this  point  in  time.  In  any  event,  the 
fact  that  these  issues  are  unresolved 
causes  me  to  have  serious  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  bill  and  I  will  cast 
my  vote  against  It. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  the  question  is 
on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5900)  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry  by  providing  for 
equal  treatment  of  craft  and  industrial 
workers,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
631.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  ths 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — yeas  230.  nays  178, 
not  voting  26.  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
A'pin 
AuColn 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
BiOuin 
B03gs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breau.x 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
B-orlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


[Roll  No.  437] 

YEAS— 230 

Burton,  PbUIlp 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eokhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fish 


Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florlo 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Pulton 

Gaydos 

Gia  mo 

Oilman 

Go'.dwater 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

He;nz 

He  stoskl 

Hicks 

Hill  is 

HoUzman 

Howard 


Howe 
Icbord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Koch 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lehman 

Lit  ion 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFail 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Macdonaid 

I^dden 

Magulre 

Maisunaga 

Mazzoil 

Meeds 

Meicher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitche:i, 

Muakley 

MoSeit 

MOiiOhan 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

Morgan 

Moss 


,  Md. 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
BevUl 
Bowen 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cbappell 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collin«,  Tex. 
Conable 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
de  la  Garza 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erienborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fen  wick 
Findley 


Mottl 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Oitinger 

Patman,  Tex. 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pressler 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 

Rai.sback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Ueas3 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rina.do 
Risenhoover 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncalio 
E.oone/ 
rto->en.ha'. 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Hojba; 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

NAYS— 178 

Flowers 
Fiynt 
Fountain 
Frenzei 
Frey 
Fuqiia 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goodling 
GradiEon 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hightower 
Hlnshaw 
HollEmd 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Latta 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCoUister 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Iifann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 


St  Germain 

Santlni 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


,  N.Y. 


MUford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Ca.lf. 
Mosher 
Myers,  Fa. 
Neal 
NichOis 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Pattlson, 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Regtila 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Shriver 
Shuster 
SlKes 
Skubltz 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampier 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 


Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 


Wydler 
Wylie 
Young,  Alaska 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

Eshleman 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Horton 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keys 


Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 

-26 

Landrtun 

Leggeit 

McCiory 

McCloskey 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Quillen 

Staggers 

Wirth 


Badillo 

Baidus 

Bell 

Blaggi 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clancy 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Danlelson 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs.  Keys  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  McCloekey  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Quillen  against. 

Mr.  Danlelson  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman 
against. 

Mr.  Blaggi  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Badillo  vrith  Mr.  Jeffords.    ' 
Mr.  Baidus  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Jenrette. 
Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Wlrth. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  Jiily  24,  1975,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  extend  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  the  provisions  of  the  Offshore 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973  relating  to  the 
shrimp  fishing  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  iiy 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3130)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  in  order  to  clarify  the  procedures 
therein  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  environmental  impact  statements." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
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requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  6219.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  ten  years,  to  make 
permanent  the  ban  against  certain  pre- 
requisites to  voting,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  SATURDAY,  JULY  26. 
1975,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R. 

6674 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  have  until  midnight 
Saturday,  July  26,  1975,  to  file  a  report 
on  H.R.  6674,  to  authorize  appropriations 
d  '.ring  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  pe- 
rk d  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
S^njtember  30,  1976,  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  430,  the  rule  on  H.R.  5900. 1  had 
intended  to  vote  "yea",  as  I  fully  sup- 
port the  bill.  However,  I  inadvertently 
pushed  the  "nay"  button. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BURGENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
a  malfunction  in  the  bell  system  in  my 
office,  which  is  supposed  to  alert  Mem- 
bers to  a  vote,  I  was  absent  during  roll- 
call  No.  431.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea". 


TJIE  EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT,  1976— VETO  MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
94-222) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  without  my  approval  H.R. 
5901,  the  Education  Division  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1976. 
Throughout    my    public    life.    I    be- 
lieved—and still  believe— that  education 


is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our 
republic.  But  that  is  not  the  issue  in  this 
appropriation  bill. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  impose  fiscal  discipline  on  our- 
selves or  whether  we  are  going  to  spend 
ourselves  into  fiscal  insolvency. 

This  is  the  first  regular  appropriation 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  this  year  and 
it  provides  $7.9  billion,  $1.5  billion  more 
than  I  requested. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  drew  a  line  on  the 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1976  at  $60 
billion.  That  line  is  considerably  higher 
than  I  would  like.  On  May  14,  the  Con- 
gress drew  its  own  line  on  the  deficit  at 
$69  billion.  But  now,  the  Congress'  own 
July  21  budget  scorekeeping  report  esti- 
mates a  possible  deficit  this  year  of  $83.6 
billion. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  support 
such  a  deficit,  not  only  because  of  what 
it  means  this  year,  but  next  year  and  the 
year  after.  In  fact,  if  this  bill  were  to  be- 
come law,  nearly  $1  billion  would  be 
added  to  next  year's  deficit. 

While  I  do  not  insist  that  my  original 
budget  recommendation  is  the  only  one 
acceptable,  I  do  believe  major  reduction.? 
must  be  made  in  this  bill.  The  Congress 
could  make  a  substantial  move  in  that 
direction  by  simply  accepting  my  rec- 
ommendations for  impact  aid  and 
higher  education.  In  these  two  areas 
alone.  Congress  has  added  $913  million 
to  my  proposals. 

No  single  program  is  more  bankrupt 
than  the  Impact  Aid  program.  Starting 
with  President  Eisenhower,  every  Chief 
Executive  nas  recommended  reform  or 
abolition  of  impact  aid.  Yet,  the  Con- 
gress would  allocate  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  this  program  over  the  next  !5  months. 
This  program  is  a  luxuiT  we  can  :io 
longer  afford.  If  we  are  to  do  what  must 
be  done,  we  must  stop  doing  what  need 
not  be  done. 

We  must  also  avoid  increasing  the 
funding  of  other  programs  unless  we 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  thrm.  In  that, 
regard,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  recon- 
sider the  $434  million  added  to  my  $2 
billion  recommendation  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  other  increases  the  Congress  has 
added  to  this  bill  are  a  part  of  the  trend 
over  the  past  several  years — a  little 
more  for  every  program.  In  this  case, 
"a  little  more"  adds  up  to  nearly  $629 
million. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  appropriation 
bill  is  too  much  to  ask  the  taxpayers — 
and  our  economy — to  bear. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  sustain  my  veto 
of  this  bill  and  then  we  can  work  to- 
gether— as  we  have  before — to  achieve 
a  responsible  compromise. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  25, 1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  the  message  and  bill 
will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  piece  of  legislation  which 
would  be  more  entitled  to  its  share  of  the 
appropriations.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, these  presentations  are  made 


after  many,  many  months  of  hearings 
and  after  consideration  upon  the  fioor 
in  general  debate.  The  House  is  acquaint- 
ed with  these  facts. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MK.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  very  difficult  schedule  that  we  have, 
as  has  been  announced  by  the  leadership, 
I  move  that  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  the  bill. 
H.R.  5901,  be  postponed  until  Tuesday. 
September  9,  1975. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just 
wondering  this :  Will  that  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  have  this  veto  overridden  or 
have  some  kind  of  an  action  on  this  in 
order  to  insure  that  our  school  districts 
will  get  their  money  for  the  next  school 
year? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  of  course,  I  will  give 
the  gentleman  one  guess  as  to  what  the 
answer  to  that  question  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  V/EEK  AND  FOR 
WEEK  OF  MONDAY.  JULY  28,  1975 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  inform  the  House  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  week  and 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  be  kind 
enough  to  yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  give 
him  that  information. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  go- 
ing forward  at  this  time  with  considera- 
tion of  the  rule  on  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill,  and  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  we  will  go  into  the 
general  debate  on  that  bill.  Upon  the 
completion  of  general  debate,  that  will 
finish  the  legislative  program  for  the 
week. 

If  the  gentleman  is  asking  whether 
there  will  be  any  quorum  calls  today,  I 
cannot  answer  that;  I  cannot  anticipate 
that.  That  will  be  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  Members. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  Monday,  July 
28, 1975,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  is  one 
District  bill,  H.R.  8719,  Metro  Transit 
police,  on  the  schedule. 

We  will  follow  that  by  considering 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  252,  non- 
discriminatory treatment  to  products  of 
Romania ;  then  we  will  continue  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  5210,  military  construc- 
tion authorization,  which  is  the  bill  on 
which  we  will  adopt  the  rule  and  finish 
general  debate  today.  We  will  get  into 
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the  amendments  and  the  balance  of  the 
bill  on  Monday. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  program  is  as  follows: 

We  will  consider  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  337,  disapproval  of  sale  of 
Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan; 

H.R.  7014,  Energy  Conservation  and 
Oil  Policy  Act,  votes  on  amendments  and 
thebUl; 

The  House  resolution  on  disapproval 
of  President's  order  on  oil  decontrol; 

S.  1849,  emergency  petroleima  alloca- 
tion extension,  with  1  hour  of  debate; 
H.R.    7217,  education    of    all    handi- 
capped children,  votes  on  amendments 
and  the  bill ; 

House  Resolution  517,  pay  of  witnesses 
before  House  and  House  committees; 

H.R.  8731,  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Act  amendments,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted ; 

HJl.  5272,  Noise  Control  Act  exten- 
sion, under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
debate;  and 

H.R.  6844,  Consimier  Product  Safety 
Commission  improvements,  under  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  fiu-ther  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

May  I  inform  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhodes)  that,  of  course,  we 
wlU  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday  next  and 
each  day  next  week. 

There  will  also  be  a  resolution  on  the 
August  adjournment  and  under  the  law, 
we  must  vote  on  that  resolution.  We 
would  adjourn,  after  the  conclusion  of 
business,  on  August  1  until  noon  Septem- 
ber 3. 

That  is  the  program.  Any  changes  will 
be  annoimced  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Could  the  distingiiished 
majority  leader  inform  the  House  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  gentle- 
man's agreement,  at  least,  on  the  closing 
hour  each  day? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  With  respect  to  next 
week,  let  me  say  that  we  had  said  that 
we  would  hope  to  finish  business  every 
evening  this  week  at  6:30. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are,  I 
believe,  four  pieces  of  legislation  which 
have  already  expired  and  which  we 
should  enact  into  law  before  we  ad- 
journ on  August  1,  we  will  try  to  get 
out  at  a  reasonable  hour  every  evening, 
taking  into  consideration  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  think  this  has  worked  exceptionally 
well  this  week,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
Members  and  congratulate  the  Members 
for  the  fuU  attendance  from  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  6:30.  We  have  lived 
up  to  our  agreement.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  6:30  next  week,  but 
we  will  try  to  adjourn  the  House  at  a 
reasonable  hour  every  day  next  week. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  believe  the 
arrangement  had  worked  quite  well,  and 
I  would  be  hopeful  that  we  could  con- 
tinue to  do  that  both  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  each  day  next  week,  in- 
sofar as  possible. 


adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M.  MON- 
DAY. JULY  28,  1975 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


DISPENSING  'WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEAR 
1976  AND  197T 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  601  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  601 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HS,. 
5310)    to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
njlUtary  Installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general   debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five  minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  now  printed  In 
the  bin  as  an  original  bUl  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
and  said  substitute  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment by  titles   Instead  of  by  sections.   At 
the   conclusion   of  such  consideration,   the 
Conmilttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment   adopted  In  the  Committee   of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
5210,  it  shall  be  In  order  In  the  House  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  1247 
and   to   move   to   strike   out   all    after   the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
m  H.R.  5210  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yoxmc)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  , 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  601  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
hours  of  general  debate  on  H.R.  5210,  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations. 


House  Resolution  601  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule  and  the 
substitute  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
by  title  instead  of  by  sections. 

House  Resolution  601  also  provides 
that  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  5210,  it 
shall  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  1247, 
and  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  S.  1247,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  5210  as  passed  by  the  House. 

H.R.  5210  provides  military  construc- 
tion authorization  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  during  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976  in  the  amount  of  $3,958- 
440.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  601  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  5210. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  f 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  this 
rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate on  H.R.  5210,  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization,  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  fiscal  year  1977.  This  bill  will  be  open 
to  all  germane  amendments.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  normal  amending  process, 
the  rule  makes  the  committee  substitute 
in  order  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  It  also  provides  that  the 
substitute  will  be  read  for  amendment 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  facilitate  going  to 
conference,  the  rule  makes  it  in  order 
to  insert  the  House-passed  language  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5210  is  to  author- 
ize funds  for  military  construction  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
period  from  July  1,  1976,  to  Septem- 
ber 30, 1976. 

The  following  chart  taken  from  the 
committee  report  provides  a  breakdown 
of  the  amounts  authorized  in  this  bill, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized and  tile  amounts  requested: 

ORIGINAL  DEPARTMENTAL  REQUEST  AS  CONTAINED  IN 
H.R.  5210  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  ACTION  AS 
REFLECTED  IN  H.R.  5210  (WITH  AMENDMENT) 


Total 

amount 

DOD        Change  Percent     approved 

Title  and  service       request      by  HASC    change      by  HASC 


I— Army 833,786  -27,940  -3.3  805.846 

"-Navy- 743,599  -35,325  -4.7  708,274 

III— Air  Force....  643,740  -157,777  -24.5  485,963 
IV— Defense 

agencies 135,000  -25,200  -18.7  109,800 

V— Military  (am- 

ily  housing 1,639,876  +3,077  +.2  1,642,953 

Vll-fiuard/ 

Reserve 205,604  0  0  205,601 

Total 4,201,605  -243,165  -5.8  3,958,440 


The  figures  in  this  chart  cover  a  15- 
month  period,  the  12  months  of  fiscal 
year  1976  plus  the  3-month  transition 
period. 

Because  of  rising  construction  costs 
and  cost  overruns,  this  bill  provides  a 
sizable    deficiency    authorisation.    The 
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Armed  Services  Committee  approved  in- 
creases in  prior  years  authority  in  this 
bill  which  total  $109,600,000.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  problem  in  the  future,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  now  using  cost 
escalation  factors  of  12  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1976  and  9.5  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  au- 
thorize $3,958,440,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  period.  In  addition  it 
authorizes  $109,600,000  for  deficiency 
authorization  for  previous  years. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  request- 
ing $4,201,605,000  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bill. 

There  are  no  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ported the  bill  by  a  vote  of  27  to  0. 
Chairman  Price  has  requested  a  2-hour 
open  mle. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
_The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
"A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5210)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5210,  with  Mr. 
MiKVA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  White- 
hurst)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  pre- 
senting H.R.  5210,  the  mUitary  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion and  related  authority  in  support  of 
the  military  departments.  Its  enactment 
is  necessary  before  appropriations  can  be 
provided  to  finance  these  activities  of 
the  military  departments  during  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member,  our  colleague 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehitrst)  ,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Installations  and  PaciUties  for 
their  untiring  efforts  during  the  hearings 
and  mark  up  sessions  on  this  bill.  With- 
out their  diligence  and  high  degree  of 
attendance,  we  could  not  be  here  today 
to  seek  a  floor  vote  on  H.R.  5210,  and 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  this  bill  to  you 
after  thoroughly  examining  and  review- 
ing the  same  project  by  project,  item  by 
Item. 

The  Defense  Department  requested 
new  authorization  in  the  amount  of  $4,- 
201,605,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  period,  and  $132,598,000  in  ad- 
ditional authorization  to  cover  deficien- 
cies and  essential  construction  previously 
authorized  by  Congress.  This  compares 
with  $3,278,380,000  in  new  authorization 
and  $29,405,000  in  additional  authoriza- 
tion to  cover  deficiencies  as  requested  by 
the  Department  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

As  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  con- 
struction program  for  fiscal  1976  con- 
tained nearly  700  individual  line  item 
projects  at  approximately  300  military 
installations  within  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  We  have  reduced  the  bill 
to  approximately  585  separate  projects 
on  278  major  bases. 

After  extensive  hearings  in  15  separate 
sessions  and  close  review  of  each  project 
requested,  the  committee  was  able  to 
identify  those  proposals  that  in  its  view 
could  be  deferred  without  impairing  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  Armed 
Services. 

Our  committee  took  the  approach  that 
we  would  not  just  cut  projects  for  the 
sake  of  cutting,  but  would  eliminate 
projects  that  we  felt  could  be  deferred 
without  impairing  our  national  security. 
In  certain  instances,  we  added  projects 
where  it  was  determined  by  testimony 
that  the  priority  was  great  enough  to 
support  such  action  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  agreed  on  a  reduced 
total  in  the  amount  of  $3,958,440,000  in 
new  authorization  and  $109,645,000  in 
additional  authorization  for  deficiencies 
or  a  reduction  of  roughly  6  percent. 

While  it  is  not  possible  today  to  dis- 
cuss every  project  in  H.R.  5210,  I  do 
feel  you  would  be  interested  in  several 
significant  items  in  this  bill. 

In  the  family  housing  section  of  the 
bill,  the  committee  added  $25  million  in 
operating  funds  for  overdue  maintenance 
repairs  wi  family  housing  units  after 
receiving  testimony  that  the  backlog  of 
deferred  maintenance  is  about  $250,000.- 
000.  The  committee  also  realized  that 
these  additional  funds,  which  can  be  re- 
leased quickly,  can  also  help  the  badly 
depressed  construction  Industiy. 

In  line  with  this  thinking,  the  commit- 
tee in  writing  the  general  provisions — 
title  VI — agreed  to  give  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  greater 
flexibility  in  awarding  construction  con- 
tracts due  to  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  has 
now  reached  nearly  27  percent. 

In  section  603,  the  law  now  provides 
a  Secretary  or  Director  of  a  defense 
agency  can  Incresise  a  project  by  5  per- 
cent in  the  United  States  and  10  percent 
outside  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii,  if  he  determines  that  such  in- 
crease is  required  for  meeting  unusual 
variations  in  cost  and  could  not  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  estimate  was  submitted  to  Congress. 
Our  committee  recommends  increasing 
those  percentages  to  10  percent  inside 
the  United  States  and  15  percent  outside 
the  United  States.  However,  we  are  re- 
quiring that  if  these  limitations  are  ex- 
ceeded or  if  the  scope  of  a  project  is  re- 


duced below  that  authorized  in  order  to 
stay  within  the  cost  variation  allowed, 
then  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
must  be  notified  prior  to  the  award  of 
a  construction  contract. 

In  section  606,  the  Department  re- 
quested an  increase  in  the  per  square 
foot  cost  of  barracks  and  BOQ's.  The 
previous  cost  limitations  were  $31  and 
$33  respectively,  and  the  department's 
request  was  for  $39.50  and  $42.50  per 
square  foot,  respectively.  The  commit- 
tee refused  to  go  along  with  the  increase 
as  requested,  but  did  agree  to  grant  a 
12-percent  increase  to  $35  and  $37,  re- 
spectively, per  square  foot. 

P\irther,  the  Department  of  Defense 
requested  a  change  in  the  method  of 
calculating  imit  costs  for  family  hous- 
ing. In  last  year's  bill.  Congress  voted  to 
allow  $30,000  as  the  average  imit  cost 
in  the  United  States  and  $40,000  for 
overseas  family  housing. 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Department 
requested  that  it  be  allowed  to  go  to  a 
square  foot  cost  basis  which  did  not  in- 
clude site  preparation,  design,  supervi- 
sion, inspection,  and  overhead.  After 
much  debate  and  deliberation,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  it  would  increase  the 
average  unit  cost  to  $35,000  in  the  United 
States  and  $45,000  for  overseas  with  a 
maximum  amount  for  any  one  unit 
limited  to  $51,000  as  compared  to  $46,000 
now  authorized  by  law. 

Because  the  United  States  base  rights 
in  Spain  and  the  Philippines  are  now  in 
question,  the  committee  felt  it  prudent 
to  defer  more  than  $35  million  in  projects 
proposed  for  our  bases  in  those  two 
countries  until  questions  of  base  tenure 
are  resolved. 

Generally  speaking,  this  bill  continues 
the  emphasis  begun  several  years  ago  on 
people-oriented  projects  such  as  bachelor 
and  family  housing  construction,  barrack 
modernization,  improved  medical  and 
dental  facilities,  and  air  and  water  pol- 
lution abatement  programs.  In  addition, 
the  fiscal  1976  bill  launches  a  6  year,  self- 
amortizing  program  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  at  all  military  installations. 
The  committee  approved  $134,918,000  in 
this  bill  for  the  energy  conservation  proj- 
ects, most  of  which  will  pay  for  them- 
selves in  energy  savings  over  a  period  of 
4  to  7  years. 

That  briefly  is  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  you.  There  are  many  de- 
tails relating  to  the  bill  which  I  did  not 
discuss,  but  we  are  ready  to  answer  any 
Member's  questions  regarding  the  com- 
mittee action  and  our  recommendations. 
We  believe  our  recommendation  to  you  is 
a  good  one,  and  I  recommend  approval 
of  H.R.  5210. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  important 
presentation.  The  gentleman  has  articu- 
lated the  needs  for  our  defense  purposes 
very  well. 

Regrettably,  I  note  so  few  members  on 
the  floor,  particularly  those  who  usually 
oppose  an  adequate  defense  posture,  ap- 
parently they  do  not  want  to  be 
informed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
parently those  who  usually  vote  against 
defense  bills  are  not  here  or  do  not  want 
to  be  informed.  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  However,  with  the  hope 
that  the  absentees  will  read  the  debate 
I  shall  not  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  I  submit  there  ought  to 
be  more  Members  on  the  floor  to  hear 
the  gentleman  and  others  who  will  be 
presenting  our  Nation's  defense  needs. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. As  I  look  around  the  floor  today, 
I  do  not  see  anyone  present  who  tradi- 
tionally votes  against  the  House  Armed 
Services  legislation. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentl3- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  made  a  very 
valid  observation.  This  is  a  bill  that  has 
some  $3.9  billion  and  to  see  the  lack  of 
interest  by  those  who  have  been  so  criti- 
cal of  this  program,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  referred  to,  I  think  is 
rather  strange. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  military  construction 
authorization  bill,  and  I  commend  the 
gentlemen  from  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  the  staff  of  the  committee  on  the 
expeditious  and  thorough  manner  of 
holding  hearings  and  reporting  the  bill. 
I  wish  to  comment  on  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  projects  in  the  bill,  but  proj- 
ects that  I  believe  have  significance  in 
showing  the  leadership  of  the  services  in 
conserving  petroleum  and  other  energy 
resources. 

The  high  level  of  technological  com- 
petence that  has  been  achieved  in  the 
fields  of  electronics  and  computer  de- 
sign now  makes  it  possible  to  duplicate, 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  the  phys- 
ical sensations  and  stresses  that  a  pilot 
experiences  in  the  airborne  environment. 
The  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  ap- 
ply this  technology  to  first  hne  opera- 
tional and  combat  aircraft  with  the  ob- 
jective of  achieving  the  same  successes 
experienced  by  NASA  with  its  Moon 
landing  simulator,  and  the  commercial 
airlines  with  their  aircraft  flight  simu- 
lators. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves,  with  high  fuel 
costs  and  the  need  to  rely  heavily  on  for- 
eign suppliers  for  our  primary  source  of 
energy,  the  use  of  aircraft  flight  simu- 
lators represents  a  significant  step  to- 
ward reduced  fuel  consimiption  by  re- 
placing actual  flight  hours  with  training 
in  flight  simulators.  The  service  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  same  quality  of  ini- 
tial qualification  as  in  an  airplane  and 
win  be  able  to  maintain  the  same  high 
level  of  proficiency  while  reducing  fuel 
consimiption  and  saving  money. 

In  this  bill,  the  committee  approved  6, 
3,  and  5  aircraft  simulator  projects  in 


the  amounts  of  $2.9  million,  $5.5  million, 
and  $9.7  million  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  respectively. 

I  will  address  a  few  remarks  to  each  of 
the  services'  aircraft  simulator  programs. 

Th3  Army  is  in  the  procurement  stage 
of  its  first  sophisticated  synthetic  flight 
training  system  devices,  the  2B24.  Six 
devices  are  in  operation  at  Ft.  Rucker, 
one  at  Ft.  Campbell,  and  one  is  scheduled 
for  installation  for  the  U.S  Army  Exirope 
for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  procurement  of  a  total  of  32  devices 
is  projected  through  fiscal  year  1979. 
With  these  devices  the  Army  expects  to 
improve  the  quality  of  flight  training,  and 
to  reduce  resource  requirements  by  sub- 
stituting simulator  training  for  actual 
flying  hours  with  a  flying  hour  reduction 
goal  of  25  percent  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1981.  Some  achievements  to  date 
are: 

The  Army's  initial  entry  rotary  wing 
program  at  the  aviation  center  has  been 
reduced  from  210  to  180  hours  per  stu- 
dent as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
the  simulator  into  the  instrimient  phase 
of  instruction. 

At  those  field  installations  receiving 
2B24  devices,  15  hours  will  be  flown  in 
the  simulator  and  credited  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  20-hour  instru- 
ment requirement  of  the  80  hours  of  an- 
nual combat  readiness  flying  require- 
ments. 

Six  helicopter  simulators  are  pro- 
gramed for  procurement  by  the  Army 
to  simulate  UH-1 :  Iroquois,  utility  heli- 
copter; the  CH-47C.  Chinook  cargo  heli- 
copter; the  AH-IQ,  Cobra  attack  heli- 
copter; the  UTTAS,  utihty  tactical  trans- 
port aircraft  system ;  ASH,  the  advanced 
scout  hehcopter  and  the  AAH,  advanced 
attack  helicopter.  The  simulators  for  the 
CH-47C  and  the  AH-IQ  helicopters  are 
in  flnal  R.  &  D.  stages  with  expected 
prototype  delivery  of  both  devices  in 
June  1976.  The  simulators  for  the 
UTTAS,  ASH,  and  AAH  are  in  the  design 
specification  stage  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

At  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center,  sav- 
ings amounted  to  $1.1  million,  $2.1  mil- 
lion, and  $1.2  million  in  fiscal  years  1974 
through  1976  to  date,  respectively.  Sav- 
ings beyond  fiscal  year  1976  have  not 
been  projected  because  of  a  restructuring 
of  the  initial  entry  rotary  wing  program. 

The  2B24  device  utilization  in  the  field 
should  result  in  the  substitution  of  ap- 
proximately 600,000  hours  of  simulator 
time  for  fiying  time  for  fiscal  year  1976 
through  fiscal  year  1981  with  approxi- 
mate saving  in  fuel  of  54  million  gallons 
and  $108  million. 

Field  utilization  of  the  advanced  de- 
vices with  visual  capabilities  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  similar  or  improved 
savings  in  fuel  and  dollars,  but  the  scope 
of  these  savings  cannot  be  determined 
imtil  prototype  testing  and  evaluation 
have  been  completed. 

NAVY 

The  Navy  requested  three  projects  to 
house  aircraft  flight  simulators — train- 
ers— costing  approximately  $34  million. 
These  trainers  wiU  provide  a  realistic  de- 
gree of  initial  training  for  sudent  pilots 
and  refresher  training  for  experienced  pi- 
lots greatly  enhancing  their  ability  to 


land  aircraft  on  carrier  decks  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  outmaneuver  enemy  air- 
craft in  combat,  and  extract  the  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  from  their  aircraft's 
potential.  Emergencies  and  flight  opera- 
tions imder  marginal  conditions  can  be 
simulated  with  safety  and  without  risk- 
ing expensive  aircraft  or  highly  trained 
personnel. 

These  projects  are  the  continuation  of 
a  trend  which  started  several  years  ago. 
In  fiscal  year  1975,  over  $100  million 
was  expended  on  trainer  devices. 

Economics  in  the  Navy  program  may 
be  illustrated  by  examining  the  substi- 
tution of  simulator  hours  for  flight  houi-s 
in  the  S-3A  long  range  antisubmarir." 
warfare  aircraft. 

A  reduction  of  6  operating  aircraft  re- 
quired in  the  readiness  squadrons  has 
been  made  with  a  savings  in  procurer 
ment  of  seven  aircraft,  four  of  which 
occur  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Simulator  time 
can  be  substituted  for  3,800  hours  of  syl- 
labus flight  time  in  the  readiness  squad- 
ron and  an  additional  17,800  hours  of 
flight  training  in  fleet  squadrons.  Sav- 
ings in  aircraft  procurement  will  be  used 
to  procure  simulators  in  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976.  A  reduction  in  annual  operating 
costs  of  $12  million  is  estimated  after 
all  simulators  are  in  place  and  operating. 
Estimated  flight  hour  reduction  equates 
to  an  annual  saving  of  19.3  million  gal- 
lons of  fuel. 

An  interesting  offshoot  of  these  air- 
craft trainers  is  a  project  approved  at 
Charleston.  B.C.,  for  a  submarine 
trainer.  This  $250,000  project,  with  its 
associated  $800,000  trainer  device,  will 
provide  a  training  capability  for  the  SSN 
submarine  crews  to  practice  casualty 
control.  I  believe  the  services  should  in- 
vestigate the  development  and  use  of 
additional  nonaircraft  applications  as 
our  weapons  become  more  expensive  to 
buy  and  operate. 

AIR    FORCE 

The  Air  Force  has  two  major  aircraft 
flight  simulator  programs.  The  first  is 
the  undergraduate  pilot  training  instru- 
ment flight  simulator  program.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  increase  the  eflBciency 
of  the  instrument  training  phase,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  pilot  training 
graduate,  and  reduce  the  training  de- 
mand on  fuel  supplies.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  flying-hour  saving  of  40  hours 
per  student  will  be  realized  by  use  of 
these  simulators.  A  total  of  34  complexes 
are  planned  to  be  delivered  at  a  rate  of  8 
per  year  until  the  last  wing  is  equipped 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  Facility  and  equip- 
ment buys  will  be  correlated  so  that  tli? 
facihty  will  be  completed  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  the  equipment  is 
ready  for  installation. 

The  second  major  program  is  the  oper- 
ational mission  flight  simulator  program. 
This  program  provides  simulators  for 
our  flrst  line  operational  and  combat  air- 
craft. The  primary  purpose  for  these 
simulators  Ls  to  reduce  the  number  of 
flying  hours  required  for  initial  check- 
out in  the  aircraft,  and  to  permit  quali- 
fied aircrews  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
proficiency  while  reducing  the  wear  and 
tear  on  our  operational  aircraft.  The  Air 
Force  is  projecting  an  expenditure  of  $1 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1974  through  1980 
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for  simulators  for  operational  aircraft 
and  expect  to  save  after  all  flight  simula- 
tors are  in  operation  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
$350  million  and  460  million  gallons  of 
fuel  annually.  By  1981,  the  annual  sav- 
ings should  be  $150  million  and  100  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fuel.  The  annual  savings 
represent  a  good  payback  on  a  large  in- 
vestment in  simulators. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  investment  in 
aircraft  flight  simulators,  at  this  time,  is 
in  the  national  interest,  and  I  urge  your 
support  for  the  military  construction 
projects  that  support  this  program. 

ENERGY   CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

A  :other  significant  feature  of  this 
yrar's  bill  which  I  believe  is  important 
involves  projects  approved  to  effect  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  energy  consump- 
tion throughout  the  existing  plant  facili- 
t!2s  of  the  services.  Based  on  surveys  last 
year,  an  energy  conservation  investment 
rrogram  has  been  established  as  part  of 
the  overall  Department  of  Defense  con- 
servation of  energy  effort.  This  invest- 
ment program  is  aimed  at  retrofitting 
existing  facilities  as  a  positive  means  of 
conserving  all  types  of  energy  and  reduc- 
ing utilities  cost  increases  to  the  mini- 
mum. It  is  proposed  to  retrofit  existing 
facilities  that  are  to  be  retained  in  inven- 
tory by  taking  advantage  of  present  day 
off-the-shelf  hardware  that  will  provide 
energy  savings  and  be  quickly  amortized. 
The  type  of  projects  included  in  this  in- 
vestment program  are  self-amortizing  in 
nature  and  range  from  storm  windows, 
sunshades,  and  insulation  improvements, 
to  the  more  advanced  systems  such  as 
power  factor  corrections  and  energy 
monitoring  control  systems.  A  6-year 
program,  commencing  with  fiscal  year 
1976.  has  been  identified  at  an  overall 
cost  of  $1.35  billion.  In  the  flrst  year  of 
this  rrogram,  fiscal  year  1976,  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  $136  million. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  the  fiscal  year  1976  program  will  be 
amortized  in  4  years,  and  that  the  fiscal 
year  1977  program  of  $200  milhon  will 
be  amortized  in  about  5  years.  In  the 
remaining  years,  these  energy  conserva- 
tion modifications  are  expected  to  accrue 
substantial  savings  in  both  dollars  and 
scarce  energy  resources. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  program 
too. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  these  two  programs 
that  I  believe  are  of  major  importance 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H  R.  5210,  the  mihtary  construction  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1976.  As  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
pointed  out  to  the  House,  our  subcom- 
mittee met  on  15  separate  occasions  and 
examined,  item  by  item,  nearly  700  pro- 
posed construction  projects. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  go  into  extensive  detail  about  this  bill 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  what  most  of  you  have  read  in  our 
report  and  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  detail  in  his  statement. 
The  reductions  made  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  agreed  to  by  the  full  committee 


were  not  based  on  a  judgment  that  the 
items  were  not  desirable  or  important 
but  because  the  subcommittee  felt  they 
could  be  deferred  this  year  without 
jeopardizing  our  national  security  or  re- 
ducing the  readiness  of  our  military 
services. 

I  know  there  are  Members  who  feel 
that  there  are  justifiable  programs  in 
their  districts  which  deserve  to  be  au- 
thorized. I  can  only  say  that,  looking  at 
one  project  alone,  I  would  probably  agree 
with  them.  However,  we  were  obliged  to 
evaluate  each  project  on  its  merits  rela- 
tive to  other  proposed  projects.  Tills  bill 
is  limited  to  what  we  deem  essential.  We 
look  upon  a  stable  economy  as  a  second 
line  of  defense,  and  I  believe  our  commit- 
tee has  brought  to  the  fioor  a  bill  that 
provides  necessary  construction  at  mili- 
tary bases  at  home  and  abroad  and  at 
the  same  time  recognizes  the  call  for 
economy  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  of 
the  major  authorization  bills  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  presents  to 
the  House  each  year.  Earlier,  we  pre- 
sented the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  which  is  now  in  a  Sen- 
ate-House conference.  This  year,  be- 
cause of  the  depressed  construction  in- 
dustry, our  committee  believes  this  bill 
takes  on  greater  significance  in  that  it 
can  help  put  jobless  people  in  the  build- 
ing trades  back  to  work  around  the 
country. 

Throughout  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
subcommittee  members  impressed  on  the 
Defense  Department  witnesses  the  need 
for  going  to  contract  on  these  projects 
as  quickly  as  possible  not  only  to  help 
the  unemployment  situation  but  to  tike 
advantage  of  a  better  bidding  climate  in 
the  construction  industry,  which  bene- 
fits every  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
things  I  could  say  about  this  legislation, 
but  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  do  so  now.  We  on  the  committee  are 
prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that 
the  Members  may  have.  I  believe  we 
have  brought  before  the  House  a  very 
soimd  bill  and  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  support  H.R.  5210 
unanimously. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen)  ,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  health  facility 
projects  in  the  Air  Force  portion  of  this 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
now  before  you. 

As  you  know,  this  marks  the  third  year 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  health  fa- 
cilities modernization  program.  In  prior 
years  the  Congress  has  supported  this 
very  vital  and  necessary  endeavor,  and 
I  ask  that  this  support  continue. 

In  this  year's  military  construction 
bill,  the  Air  Force  is  requesting  projects 
so  that  two  principal  health  care  facili- 
ties can  be  modernized  and  expanded. 
These  are  the  1,000  bed  Wilford  Hall 
U.S.  Air  Force  Medical  Center  which  is 
operated  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.,  and  the  350  bed  U.S.  Air  Force 
Medical  Center  located  at  Keesler  Air 
Force  Base,  Miss.  Space  demands  of 


modern  medical  technology  and  increas- 
ing workloads  have  caused  the  present 
size  and  configiu-ation  deficiencies  orf 
these  facilities  to  reach  critical  levels; 
conditions  which  can  be  remedied  only 
through  major  construction. 

These  medical  centers  play  vital  roles 
and  not  only  in  the  Air  Force  but  also 
in  the  total  Department  of  Defense  re- 
gionalized medical  program.  These  fa- 
cilities conduct  much  of  the  medical 
education  and  research  activities  in  the 
Air  Force  and,  therefore,  contribute 
significantly  to  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided our  military  citizens  and  their 
families.  Two  other  smaller  facilities 
are  also  included  in  this  bill  which  are 
important  to  the  Air  Force's  efforts  to 
provide  facilities  which  enable  our 
health  professionals  to  deliver  efficient, 
high  quality  health  care. 

Not  unlike  the  civilian  health  care  fa- 
cilities throughout  this  coimtry,  the  Air 
Force  is  experiencing  a  significant  in- 
crease in  space  demands  caused  by  ad- 
vances in  the  art  of  medicine,  including 
a  dramatic  shift  from  inpatient  care  to 
outpatient  clinic  services  and  an  ever- 
increasing  consumer  awareness.  These 
two  factors  have  created  gross  physical 
inadequacies  and  functional  constraints 
in  many  of  our  country's  medical  facili- 
ties, including  those  operated  by  the  Air 
Force.  This  can  be  attested  to  by  our  na- 
tional accrediting  commissions'  com- 
ments and  surveys. 

Inadequate  overcrowded  facilities  re- 
.sult  in  not  only  inefficiencies  in  the 
health  care  delivery  system  but  also  in 
patient  dissatisfaction  and  decreased 
retention  of  military  health  care  per- 
sonnel. In  an  aU-volunteer  military 
environment  these  elements  become  in- 
creasingly important.  This  Found  medical 
construction  program  is  an  inve-^tment  in 
our  future  national  assets  in  both  medi- 
cal manpower  and  our  health  care  deliv- 
ery system.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
a.sk  that  this  bill  be  favorably  consid- 
ered as  requested  and  promptly  for- 
warded to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  <Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairm-n.  I  have 
a  few  remarks  on  a  special  proiect  in 
this  year's  military  construction  bill  that 
is  of  particular  interest  to  me. 

Before  proceeding,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. Congressman  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
for  the  effective  manner  in  which  hear- 
ings were  conducted  this  year,  under  a 
difficult  and  compressed  schedule. 

I  will  address  my  remarks  to  the  Tri- 
dent weapons  system  facilities  author- 
ized under  the  Navy  title  of  the  bill.  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  appropriations  were  pro- 
vided to  initiate  planning  and  design.  In 
fiscal  year  1974,  $118.3  miUion  was  au- 
thorized for  initiating  construction  at 
th3  Trident  support  complex.  B-ngor, 
Wash .  and  the  Air  Force  Eastern  Test 
Range,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  In  fiscal 
year  1975,  $100  million  was  authorized 
for  the  Trident  support  site.  Bangor, 
Wash.,  and  this  year,  the  committee  ap- 
proved $180  miUion  for  facilities  con- 
struction and  $7  million  for  community 
support. 
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I  would  like  to  quote  from  this  year's 
report  on  the  Defense  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  since  it  sets  forth  most 
succinctly  the  need  for  the  Trident 
weapon  system: 

The  message  which  the  Trident  carries  to 
any  potential  adversary  Is  that  if,  by  some 
madness,  an  enemy  were  to  launch  a  nuclear 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  we  wovUd 
still  have  the  power,  through  a  well  hidden 
8SBN  force,  to  devastate  an  enemy  country. 
The  Trident  Is  truly  a  deterrent  of  nuclear 
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The  Trident  system  is  thus  a  compe- 
tent deterrent  against  anyone  starting  a 
nuclear  war.  Defense-minded  and  pac- 
Iflstlc  persons  should  equally  support 
this  war-deterrent  program. 

The  Trident  system  will  be  available 
to  supplant  our  present  strategic  forces 
a.s  they  become  more  vulnerable  and 
technically  obsolete.  The  Trident  system 
will  include  a  new  submarine,  quieter  and 
more  survivable  than  its  predecessors,  a 
new  missile,  of  longer  range  than  the 
Poseidon,  and  a  short  support  facility  for 
both  to  be  located  at  Bangor,  Wash. 

During  the  last  year,  two  program 
changes  have  occurred  that  impact  on 
major  milestones  of  the  Trident  weapons 
system. 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  be- 
cause of  budget  considerations,  reduced 
the  Trident  system  acquisition  rate  from 
2  systems  per  year  to  3  systems  per  2 
years.  Alternating  at  a  1,  2,  1,  2  rate. 

Second.  Because  of  abnormal  inflation 
In  the  current  nscal  year.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  decrease  this  year's  planned 
missile  engineering  development  effort. 
This  will  result  in  a  6-month  delay  of  the 
planned  commencement  date  of  the  mis- 
sile flight  test  program,  and  a  change 
In  the  planned  deployment  date  of  the 
first  Trident  system  from  October  1978 
to  April  1979. 

The  Navy  testified  that  neither  of  these 
changes  permits  any  reduction  in  the 
planned  military  construction  effort 
through  fiscal  year  1976.  However,  some 
of  the  construction  planned  to  commence 
In  fiscal  year  1977  can  now  be  deferred  to 
fiscal  year  1978,  since  completion  of 
buildup  to  the  total  :o-ship  force  now 
moves  from  calendar  year  1982  to  cal- 
endar year  1985. 

Construction  of  test  facilities  at  the 
eastern  test  range  is  ahead  of  schedule 
and  within  the  $35  million  authorized 
for  these  facilities.  The  new  pier  facility 
required  to  satisfy  the  greater  explosive 
safety  distances  of  the  Trident  missiles 
will  be  completed  in  time  to  support  the 
earliest  delivery  date  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marine. Planned  efforts  at  the  Trident 
support  site  are  also  remaining  essen- 
tially on  schedule  and  within  budget. 

The  cost  of  the  essential  military  con- 
struction program  for  the  10-ship  force 
level  is  $657  million.  During  the  past 
year,  the  Trident  Milcon  program  total 
was  increased  from  $630  million  to  $657 
million  by  adding  $9  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  ammunition  processing  fa- 
cilities at  Indian  Island  to  relocate  con- 
ventional ordnance  capability  from 
Bangor,  and  $18  million  to  cover  estl- 
inated  costs  of  community  assistance  for 
iscal  years  1976  and  1977.  Not  included 
n  this  total  are  family  housing  and  de- 


fense access  roads,  which  are  associated 
with  other  Navy  or  Department  of  De- 
fense budgets.  The  projection  for  total 
Trident  Milcon  costs  including  the  Tri- 
dent related  programs  ranges  from  $720 
to  $750  million. 

The  fiscal  year  1976  Trident  project 
will  allow  the  Navy  to:  First,  build  the 
industrial  facilities  to  support  the  refit 
of  the  submarine  including  shops  and 
drydock;  second,  modify  several  of  the 
missile  processing  buildings  at  the  stra- 
tegic   weapons   facility    to   allow   these 
Polaris  facilities  to  accommodate  Trident 
missiles;     third,    construct    some    new 
magazines  and  processing  buildings  in 
the  strategic  weapons  facility.  Pacific; 
fourth,  construct  a  dispensary  and  dental 
clinic,  and  a  second  bachelor  enlisted 
quarters;  and  fifth,  provide  the  support- 
ing security  system,  utilities,  and  site 
improvements  at  the  Trident  support 
site.  The  $180  million  faciUties  authority 
includes  a  new  ammunition  pier  at  In- 
dian Island  and  a  data  processing  facil- 
ity at  the  eastern  test  range  at  Cape 
Canaveral  to  support  tlie  missile  testing 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  construc- 
tion authority,  the  committee  approved 
$7  million  to  assist  commimities  in  ac- 
cordance with  last  year's  authorization 
act.  Under  section  608,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  authorized  to  provide  assist- 
ance  to   alleviate   Trident   impacts   on 
communities    by    supplementing    funds 
granted  or  paying  community  shares  of 
costs  under  Federal  programs  for  munic- 
ipal   services    and    facilities.    Estimates 
from  the  State  and  communities  indicate 
a  total  Federal  assistance  requirement  in 
the  range  of  $35  to  $40  million  for  fiscal 
years  1975  through  1977  to  alleviate  im- 
pacts resulting  from  Trident.  The  af- 
fected   services    and  facilities    Include 
items    such    as    studies    and    planning 
for  the  new  growth,  schools,  roads,  low- 
income  housing,  Ubraries,  health  care 
and  recreation.  During  the  current  plan- 
ning stage.   Federal   domestic   agencies 
have  been  able  to  fulfill  eariy  community 
assistance    requirements.    However     as 
additional     community     facilities  '  are 
needed  to  accommodate  Trident  related 
growth,  it  is  not  expected  that  cognizant 
Federal  agencies  will  be  able  to  fully 
satisfy  all  the  urgent  requirements  that 
will  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 608. 

The  Trident  facilities  represent  a  small 
but  vital  portion  of  the  total  Trident 
weapons  system  required  to  insure  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  weapon  system. 

I  strongly  endorse  and  recommend  ap- 
proval of  the  Trident  facilities  project 
as  reported. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hinshaw) 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rep- 
resent the  40th  Congressional  District  in 
California,  which  contains  both  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  base,  at  El  Toro,  and  Camp 
Pendleton.  Both  of  these  bases  are  in  a 
most  rapidly  growing  area  around  the 
military  complex  that  I  am  personaUy 
familiar  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  particularly  the  El  Toro 
Marine  Base  has  had  great  pressure  of 
urbanization.  Because  of  the  develop- 


ment around  that  air  base  and  because  of 
the  pressures  at  that  air  base,  this  House 
In  a  previous  authorization  bill,  provided 
for  some  money  to  protect  that  base  from 
encroachment  of  urban  pressures.  There 
will  be,  I  hope,  at  some  appropriate  time 
some  appropriations  to  further  protect 
that  base  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me  to 
not  support  this  bill  in  a  very  vigorous 
fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord),  for 
his  very  fine  leadership,  and  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Air  Force  program  to  support  land 
use  adjacent  to  Air  Force  bases  that  will 
be  compatible  with  defense  fiying  mis- 
sions. 

The  Air  Installation  Compatible  Use 
Zone,  or  as  it  is  more  conveniently  called 
AICUZ,  is  not  new  to  us.  In  fiscal  year 
1973  the  Congress  authorized  $12  million 
for  this  program  and  then  an  additional 
$18  million  in  1974.  These  authorizations 
were  tied  to  an  AICUZ  concept  that  posed 
severe  restrictions  in  an  area  approxi- 
mately 2  by  7  miles  around  primary  run- 
ways at  major  Air  Force  bases.  Wisely, 
the  use  of  these  authorizations  was  de- 
ferred while  the  Air  Force  In  concert 
with  State,  municipal  and  other  author- 
ities conducted  an  in-depth  study  of  land 
uses  that  would  be  compatible  with  fiying 
operations. 

The  program  to  which  these  authori- 
zations will  be  applied  has  been  developed 
with  due  consideration  for: 

The  dynamic  nature  of  land  use  plan- 
ning; 

Major  advancements  in  noise  assess- 
ment technology;  and 

Changing  pubUc  attitudes  toward  the 
environment  and  its  protection  and  en- 
hancement. 

The  resulting  refined  AICUZ  concept  is 
designed  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  comprehensive  planning  process  of 
local  communities.  Rather  than  placing 
severe  restrictions  on  large  land  areas, 
it  promotes  a  wide  range  of  compatible 
land  uses  around  airfields. 

The  only  areas  now  considered  to  re- 
quire severe  land  use  restrictions  are 
within  3,000  feet  of  the  runway  ends  and 
these  areas  are  called  expanded  clear 
zones.  By  acquiring  fee  or  easement  in- 
terest in  these  zones,  for  land  parcels  not 
yet  under  Air  Force  control,  property 
owners  will  be  compensated  for  their  in- 
terest and  others  will  be  protected  from 
making  unwise  investments. 

This  is  a  well  conceived  program,  care- 
fully studied  with  all  interested  parties. 
It  will  protect  property  owners  and  as- 
sure uninterrupted  operational  flying. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brink- 
ley). 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  energy  conservation 
projects  in  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the 
military  construction  bill  presently  under 
consideration.  The  energy  crisis  facing 
this  Nation  dictates  that  we  look  with  fa- 
vor upon  any  reasonable  proposal  that 
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leads  to  substantial  savings  in  energy 
consumption. 

This  year  the  Air  Force  proposes  a 
$47  million  program  to  accomplish  200 
individual  projects  at  89  bases  across  the 
Nation.  Included  in  the  proposed  work 
are  such  high  energy  payback  items  as 
Insulation,  storm  windows,  solar  shield- 
ing, waste  heat  recovery  systems  and 
Improved  heating  controls. 

The  Air  Force  calculates  that  when 
completed,  these  projects  will  result  in 
energy  savings  equivalent  to  nearly  a 
million  barrels  of  oil  annually. 

The  savings  of  $12  million  a  year 
means  that  the  cost  of  this  program  will 
be  amortized  in  4  years.  Certainly  this  is 
a  firm  step  on  the  road  to  achieving  our 
long  range  national  goal  of  self-suffi- 
ciency in  energy  production. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
this  bill  be  favorably  considered  as  pre- 
sented to  us  and  that  it  be  promptly  for- 
warded to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks)  ,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  questions. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
start  by  commending  the  committee.  At 
the  time  that  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  was  undertaken,  there 
followed  long  and  tedious  hearings  on  the 
military  procurement  bill,  and  to  go  Into 
the  construction  bill  as  they  did  and  work 
as  hard  as  they  did  I  think  warrants  the 
commendation  of  all  of  us. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  such  a  large  bill 
that  I  am  of  the  view  that  every  item 
could  not  possibly  be  looked  at  carefully, 
and  one  of  the  items  that  was  not  looked 
at  carefully  at  the  time  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  committee  was  a  small  item  on 
page  52  of  the  bill,  the  last  line,  providing 
for  $562,000  for  the  arsenal  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. 

In  the  report,  on  page  16,  there  is  a 
sentence  that  says: 

At  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  the  committee  ap- 
proves a  binary  munitions  facility. 

My  first  question  is:  Why? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washinfrtcn  (Mr.  Hicks)  in  his  state- 
ment hat  this  is  a  very  important  project. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  noted, 
I  am  tempted  at  this  time  to  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 'not 
present,  because  the  gentleman  has  asked 
some  very  important  questions,  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  Members  who  are 
not  present  today  who  will  form  the 
front  lines  for  the  opposition  to  this 
particular  project. 

In  specific  answer  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  this 
is  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  fa- 
cilities at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  that  could  be 
used  for  making  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  at  that  point  would 
explain  what  binary  munitions  are? 
Some  Members  know,  but  there  are  some 
Members  who  do  not  know  much  about 
this. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  do  not 
see  very  many  Members  on  the  floor  of 


this  House,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  and  I  believe  the 
Members  should  be  listening  to  the 
debate  that  we  are  having.  Of  course, 
the  hour  is  late.  However,  we  will  pro- 
ceed. Let  me  answer  specifically  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  been  greatly  concerned  about 
the  dangers  of  some  of  our  poison  gases 
that  are  stored  in  the  United  States.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  was  greatly 
upset  when  we  had  the  test  conducted 
a  number  of  years  ago  out  in  Colorado. 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
it  was  Utah. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  was  Utah.  I  stand 
corrected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  that  test  was 
conducted,  the  winds  shifted  and  there 
were  some  6,000  sheep  killed  by  nerve 
gas. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

The  pm-pose  of  manufacturing  binary 
munitions  is  to  make  those  poison  gases 
safe.  "Binary"  means  that  the  chemicals 
will  be  separated  so  that  they  are  com- 
pletely harmless  as  long  as  they  are 
separated.  They  will  only  become  dan- 
gerous when  they  are  fired  in  a  weapons 
system  and  they  then  unite. 

That  is  my  definition  of  "binary  muni- 
tions." I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  state  to  the  House  when  we  will 
use  such  weapons? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Is  attempting  to  explain  the  need  for  this 
facility,  and  the  main  point  is  that  we 
do  not  have  a  supply,  which  is  common 
knowledge,  of  certain  chemicals  that  are 
stored  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
some  in  Kentucky,  some  in  the  South, 
some  in  Colorado,  and  some  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  These 
chemicals  are  in  a  deteriorating,  unsafe 
condition.  They  are  the  old-fashioned 
chemicals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Hicks)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks)  . 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  so  that 
I  may  continue,  these  are  the  types  of 
chemicals  that  by  themselves  are  not 
dangerous.  It  is  imperative,  as  long  as  we 
realize  that  our  enemies  have  a  system 
and  a  capability  of  using  lethal  weapons 
of  this  type,  that  we  have  a  comparable 
system.  It  is  perhaps  not  completely 
comparable,  but  it  is  some  sort  of  an  of- 
fensive capabihty  that  will  help  to  pre- 
vent the  use  by  our  enemies  of  that  par- 
ticular gas  in  wartime. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
these  supplies,  as  long  as  we  know  our 
enemies  have  them  and  have  the  means 


of  dispensing  them.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  them,  we  ought  to  have  them  in  a 
safe  storage  condition  so  we  will  not  have 
any  adverse  effects  in  this  country. 

That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  trying  to 
provide  this  facility. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  still  have  not 
approved  the  idea  of  actually  producing 
this  binary  gas  material,  but  we  want 
to  be  in  a  position  to  produce  it  if  a 
decision  is  made  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  fur- 
ther answer  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Hicks)  .  let  me  state  that  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time  is  really  in- 
creasing its  research  activity  and  its 
production  and  its  enhancement  of  its 
chemical  warfare  capability. 

I  would  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  there  have  been  four 
times  in  this  century  that  chemical  war- 
fare has  been  used.  It  was  used  by  the 
Germans  against  the  Rus-^iians  in  the 
early  part  of  World  War  II.  It  was  used 
by  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria.  It  was 
used  by  the  Italians  against  the  Ethio- 
pians before  World  War  n,  and  it  was 
also  more  recently  used  by  Egypt  against 
the  country  of  Yemen. 

In  each  of  those  four  cases  in  this 
century  when  poison  gases  were  used,  the 
victim  of  the  poison  gases  did  not  have 
any  chemical  warfare  capability,  and 
this  is  the  problem. 

I  would  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  stated,  our 
present  chemical  warfare  stocks  are  un- 
safe to  store.  They  are  imsafe  and  dan- 
gerous to  handle,  and  this  is  why  we 
should  go  into  the  binary  program,  in 
order  to  make  those  chemical  warfare 
stocks  safe. 

Mr.  HICKS.  My  question,  though,  Mr. 

Chairman,  is  this :  Let  us  assume  we  have 

all  new  binaries  right  now.  When  would 

we  use  them?  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  binaries  themselves. 

1  hope,  will  not  be  used. 

I  would  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  I  think  this  is  a  very 
unpleasant  subject.  It  is  an  emotional 
subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr  Hicks) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  responding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  is  an  area,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  HicKs) ,  where  I  think  that  the 
Congress  has  somewhat  copped  out  on  its 
responsibility. 

I  hope  and  I  pray  that  chemical  war- 
fare never  happens,  but  I  think  that  we 
have  to  maintain  an  offensive  capability 
in  chemical  warfare  in  order  to  prevent 
chemical  warfare  from  ever  happening 
again. 

As  I  stated  previously,  it  has  happened 
four  times  in  this  century.  What  are  we 
going  to  have  as  a  deterrent  to  chemical 
warfare,  the  nuclear  bomb?  Certainly  we 
do  not  want  to  use  the  nuclear  bomb,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
can  divorce  themselves  from  the  emotion 
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and  actually  get  down  to  thinking  about 
this  unpleasant  subject  that  we  are  faced 
with. 

We  have  to  make  a  decision.  I  would 
state  that  in  the  recent  conference  com- 
mittee between  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  procurement  bill,  we  discussed  this 
problem  at  length.  I  think  that  we  have 
brought  out  language,  just  a  few  hours 
ago,  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  which 
will  allay  the  concerns  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

It  was  my  position,  after  studying  the 
problem,  that  what  we  should  do  is  to 
go  immediately  into  a  production  pro- 
gram and  replace  the  unsafe  chemicals 
that  we  now  have  on  a  1-for-l  basis. 
That  is  what  I  think  the  Congress  should 
do. 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  is  copping 
out  on  its  responsibility  when  it  has  to 
turn  this  decision  over  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  because  it  is  the 
constitutionally  mandated  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense. 

However,  I  would  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  that  my  view  did 
not  prevail.  We  had  to  settle  for  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

As  I  started  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
had  to  settle  for  an  amendment  which 
I  think  will  satisfy,  and  which  I  am  sure 
will  allay  the  concerns  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

That  amendment  reads  as  follows : 


Sec.  907.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other 
act  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
duction of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions 
unless  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  production  of  such  munitions  is 
essential  to  the  national  Interest  and  sub- 
mits a  full  report  thereof  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  far  In  advance  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  munitions  as  Is  practicable. 

Then  section  (b)  goes  on  to  define 
what  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions 
are. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  this  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize the  production  of  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  and  no  other  bill  author- 
izes it.  That  will  be  a  decision  that  must 
be  made  by  the  President  and  reported 
to  the  Congress.  There  can  be  no  pro- 
duction imtil  the  Congress  appropriates 
for  their  production. 

I  think  that  position  is  wrong,  but 
that  is  what  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  committee. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 
Mr.  HICKS.  I  have  two  more  questions. 
First,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  ,  spoke  of  a  number  of 
places  where  our  lethal  chemical  weapons 
are  stored.  We  do  not  plan  to  use  those 
lethal  chemical  weapons  in  the  United 
States,  do  we? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  obviously  knows  that  we  do 
not  plan  to  use  them  in  this  country,  but 
they  have  to  be  stored  some  place.  That 
Is  one  of  the  problems.  That  is  the  rea- 


son that  I  would  ask  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  sit  down  and  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  this  problem.  Those  muni- 
tions are  dangerous.  They  need  to  be  re- 
placed. We  are  not  even  going  to  be  able 
to  replace  them. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Where  are  they  to  be 
used? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  What  is  the  alternative? 
Let  us  divorce  ourselves  from  the  emo- 
tions and  let  us  start  thinking  about  an 
unpleasant  subject.  What  are  the  alter- 
natives? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  want  us  to  unilaterally 
disarm  this  country  in  chemical  warfare 
when  the  Russians  are  enhancing  their 
chemical  warfare  capability? 

Mr.  HICKS.  All  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
is  where  we  will  use  them. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  We  do  not  know.  The 
gentleman  knows  the  answer. 

Mr.  HICKS.  We  are  certainly  not  going 
to  use  them  in  this  country. 

We  are  talking  about  the  Soviets  hav- 
ing a  great  capability,  so  we  are  going  to 
use  them  in  Europe;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  where  are  we  go- 
ing to  use  the  atomic  bomb? 

Mr.  HICKS.  Who  knows?  But  we  do 
have  them  stored  in  Europe,  do  we  not? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  give  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  the  same  answer 
in  response  to  chemical  warfare  that  the 
gentleman  gave  me  in  response  to  the 
nuclear  bomb. 

Mr.  HICKS.  But  we  have  the  nuclear 
weapons  stored  in  Europe;  do  we  not? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  we  also  have  chem- 
ical warfare  munitions  stored  there. 

Mr.  HICKS.  How  much  do  we  have 
stored  there? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  beg  the  genUeman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  HICKS.  How  much  do  we  have 
stored  here,  and  how  much  do  we  have 
stored  over  there? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  We  have  sufficient  chem- 
ical warfare  capability  at  this  time  to 
meet  the  threat  of  the  Russians. 

But  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  that  within  5  to  10 
years  that  chemical  warfare  capability 
will  be  gone  if  we  do  not  divorce  ourselves 
from  our  emotions  and  get  down  to  mak- 
ing some  hard  decisions.  What  will  be 
our  response  to  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare against  us? 

What  will  be  the  response?  Drop  the 
atomic  bomb?  If  chemical  warfare  ac- 
tion is  taken  against  us  or  any  other 
coimtry,  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  or  any  other  Member 
of  Congress  would  want  to  retaliate  with 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation. I  assume  we  are  under  general  de- 
bate here,  but  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
for  whom  I  have  the  very  greatest  respect 
and  the  highest  admiration,  should  look 


back  a  little  into  the  history  of  the  situ- 
ation. He  has  intimated,  and  I  think  we 
would  agree,  that  the  use  of  gas  is  a  dirty 
thought.  It  is  a  dirty  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr 
McFall)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  is  not  a  dirty  word  in  the  planning 
sessions  of  the  Kremlin  or  elsewhere  per- 
haps in  the  world.  If  we  will  look  back 
50  years,  or  if  we  want  to  go  further  than 
that,  there  has  never  been  one  instance 
in  which  an  adversary  has  used  gas  in 
which  they  did  not  have  complete  knowl- 
edge that  their  adversary  had  no  capa- 
bility. All  I  am  saying  is  let  us  not  uni- 
laterally disarm  ourselves  at  this  time. 
Let  me  make  one  other  comment.  It  is 
simply  this,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  right,  I  know  that  we  picture  the 
horrors  of  what  might  happen  in  this 
country  if  the  danger  and  damage  is 
done,  but  that  is  what  this  binary  busi- 
ness is  all  about,  to  see  that  that  does 
not  happen. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  think  he  made  a  very  good  statement 
about  the  problem  and  the  horrors  of 
using  poison  gas.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  had 
poison  gas  in  World  War  n  because  of 
the  experiences  we  had  in  World  War  I. 
I  had  in  my  own  family  an  uncle  who 
was  terribly  incapacitated  by  poison  gas 
in  World  War  I.  It  was  a  terrible  ex- 
perience. But  because  we  were  prepared 
and  we  were  ready  in  World  War  n  with 
protective  devices  and  with  gas  masks, 
it  was  never  used  against  us,  and  we 
never  used  it  against  anyone  else.  But 
we  had  it.  Heaven  forbid  if  we  ever  get 
into  a  situation  where  poison  gas  or  bi- 
nary chemicals,  nerve  gas  which  is  far 
more  horrible  than  any  gas  that  has  ever 
been  devised,  can  be  used  against  us  and 
we  are  not  even  in  a  position  to  retaliate. 
The  fact  that  we  have  a  capacity  to 
retaliate  is  the  best  defense  we  can  have. 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  made 
a  couple  of  very  interesting  statements, 
and  I  would  like  to  chat  with  him  a  lit- 
tle bit,  if  he  would  get  on  his  feet.  His 
statement  was  that  we  had  protective  de- 
vices and  we  used  them.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  have  not  made  any  state- 
ment here  about  the  horror  of  poison 
gas.  That  has  all  come  from  the  people 
in  this  colloquy  who  want  to  tell  me  what 
I  think  about  this  matter.  We  do  not 
have  a  doodle-e-do  as  far  as  our  de- 
fenses are  concerned.  We  are  not  using 
anything.  The  best  we  have  from  the  tes- 
timony that  was  developed  this  year  is 
that  we  will  have  defensive  equipment 
in  place  and  we  will  be  able  to  use  it  in 
1981, 1981.  We  do  no  training  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  this  area. 
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What  did  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  IcHORD),  say?  He  said  the 
Soviets  are  training  right  and  left.  You 
bet,  they  are  training  right  and  left, 
and  they  have  a  lieutenant  general  in 
charge  of  their  chemical  warfare  sec- 
tion? Do  the  Members  know  who  we  have 
in  charge  in  our  Army?  A  lieutenant  col- 
onel. That  is  the  rank  we  have  at  the 
head  of  our  chemical  warfare.  That  is 
how  much  priority  we  place  in  our  chem- 
ical warfare  program  in  our  Army. 

We  want  to  go  in  and  spend  a  billion 
dollars  just  to  start  this.  We  are  going 
to  wind  up  with  a  $750  million  to  a  $1 
binion  program  for  binaries  that  we  can- 
not use  in  any  event  until  we  learn  to 
train  and  have  some  defense  in  chemical 
warfare.  I  say  do  not  give  the  military 
the  offensive  capability  until  we  acquire 
a  defensive  capability. 

Of  course,  this  whole  matter  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  is  horrible,  but  there  is  no 
point  in  giving  the  army  a  weapon  it  can- 
not use  and  it  will  not  use  until  we  equip 
our  troops  with  defensive  equipment  and 
train  with  that  equipment. 

We  cannot  engage  in  chemical  war- 
fare unless  our  people  are  equipped  to  do 
so.  We  do  not  have  any  defensive  equip- 
ment now  and  we  are  not  training  at  all 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  And  we  will  not  have 
them  unless  we  do  something  about  it. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  agree 
with  him  in  the  respect  that  we  should  be 
training  more  in  the  defensive  area.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not  wish  to 
unilaterally  disarm  in  chemical  warfare 
capability. 

Mr.  HICKS.  That  is  right,  because  we 
have  some  lethal  chemical  agents. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  that  we  must 
keep  a  capability  as  a  deterrent  because 
the  problem  with  defense  is  that  once 
this  gas  is  used  against  an  opposing 
army,  it  will  reduce  the  capability  of 
that  army  by  two-thirds  when  they  have 
to  wear  the  necessary  defensive  equip- 
ment. There  are  also  great  problems 
concerning  antidotes,  for  example. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Do  both  sides  not  have  to 
wear  the  defensive  equipment  if  the 
nerve  agent  is  used?  We  cannot  use  it  of- 
fensively without  using  defensive  equip- 
ment. 

'  Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton that  is  why  it  is  so  very  important 
that  we  keep  this  offensive  capability. 
Mr.  HICKS.  We  have  none. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  We  wUl  not  have  one 
though  if  we  somewhere  down  the  line 
do  not  provide  for  that.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  will  have  to 
agree  the  conference  report  on  the  pro- 
curement bill  is  going  to  pass  and  that 
is  going  to  allay  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  It  does  not  help  at  all 
with  defense  against  lethal  chemical 
agents. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  We  are  not  making  the 
decision  now.  Let  us  make  that  clear. 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  has  no 
real  reason  to  be  concerned  at  this  time. 
We  will  make  that  decision  later  on,  but 


let  me  state  to  the  gentleman  it  is  a  de- 
cision we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
later  on  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  of- 
fensive capability.  If  we  do  not  have  the 
offensive  capability  to  use  the  gas 
against  the  opposing  side  we  are  going 
to  be  left  with  two-thirds  of  our  Army 
immediately  taken  out,  and  this  is  why 
this  problem  has  concerned  me  so  very 
much  and  the  reason  why  my  position  is 
much  stronger  than  the  conference  com- 
mittee came  out  with.  The  position  of 
the  conference  committee  is  nearer  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

If  we  do  not  make  the  decision  to 
start  replacing  those  dangerous  chemical 
munitions  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about  on  a  one-to-one  basis  we  are 
going  to  unilaterally  disarm  this  country. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
we  have  an  offensive  capability  now? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  We  do  have. 

Mr.  HICKS.  We  have  none  because  we 
have  no  defensive  capability.  I  again  re- 
peat, we  cannot  use  the  offensive  weapon 
if  we  have  no  defensive  equipment.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  We  have 
some  munitions  but  we  have  no  capability 
to  use  them. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  is  making  an  argument  for  defen- 
sive capability. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  the  Army  should  make  a 
greater  effort  in  this  field.  I  think  we 
should  proceed  with  rehabilitation  of  the 
plant  at  Pine  Bluff,  we  should  equip 
that  plant,  and  we  should  proceed  with 
the  R.  &  D.  in  order  to  get  to  a  position 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  to  go 
i  ito  manufacture  of  the  binaries,  but 
that  is  a  completely  different  question 
altogether. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  although  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  certainly  is  no 
expert  in  this  matter  nor  is  he  a  mem- 
ber of  the  distinguished  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  does  have  the  honor 
of  representing  the  district  which  in- 
cludes Edgewood  Arsenal  and  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  in  Maryland.  Several 
of  my  constituents  have  raised  the  issue 
of  binary  chemicals  and  their  use.  As  a 
result  I  joined  in  a  discussion  with  offi- 
cials at  Edgewood  about  the  work  being 
done  in  this  particular  area.  I  can  only 
say  I  do  not  share  the  low  estimate  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  regard- 
ing research  and  development  by  the 
Army  in  this  area. 

Based  on  the  knowledge  gained  from 
my  conversations  as  one  layman  very 
much  removed  from  the  technical  areas 
and  what  I  have  seen  at  Edgewood,  I 
endorse  the  full  funding  for  such  re- 
search in  the  bill. 

I  can  only  regret  as  has  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  that 
more  Members  are  not  here  to  discuss 
this  very  important  issue.  Hopefully 
members  will  take  very  much  more  in- 
terest in  the  binary  chemical  program  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  have  indi- 


cated. But  I  hope  we  will  not  make  any 
cuts  in  the  funding  for  a  program  which 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  defense  capability. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  » . 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  the  long 
hours  they  put  into  the  bill  to  bring  it 
to  the  floor.  I  support  it  fully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  pleased  to 
be  able  to  address  my  colleagues  on  the 
military  construction  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
has  achieved  a  well-balanced  facilities 
construction  program  for  each  of  the 
military  services.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  support  of  enactment 
of  this  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  will  address  my  remarks  to 
title  II  of  the  bill,  the  Navy's  program, 
which  totals  $708,274,000. 

STRATEGIC   FORCES 

The  committee  approved  for  strategic 
forces  $187  million  or  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized  under 
title  II  for  facilities  construction  for  the 
Trident  weapons  system. 

In  order  to  place  in  perspective  the 
need  for  facilities  construction  for  Tri- 
dent, an  examination  will  be  made  of 
the  submarine  and  missile  production 
s-h'^duifcs. 

The  first  submarine  to  be  supported  at 
the  Trident  support  site  is  under  con- 
struction and  the  contract  has  been  exe- 
cuted for  construction  of  the  second  and 
third  Trident  submarines.  The  contract 
delivery  date  for  tlie  lead  submarine  is 
April  1979.  However,  the  contractor  is 
working  toward  meeting  the  earliest 
practicable  delivery  date  of  Decmeber 
1977. 

A  change  in  the  ship  building  pro- 
gram stretches  out  submarine  procure- 
ment per  year  from  1-2-2-2-2-1  to  1- 
2-1-2-1-2-1.  Although  some  delay  has 
been  experienced,  the  development  of 
the  Trident  missile  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily and  is  consistent  with  the  sub- 
marine schedule.  Since  the  schedule  for 
the  first  three  submarines  is  unchanged, 
the  industrial  and  support  facilities  must 
be  completed  in  time  to  sustain  the  first 
submarines  and  their  crews. 

At  the  Trident  support  site,  the  au- 
thority provided  for  the  Trident  project 
will  permit  construction  of  industrial 
facilities  to  support  the  refit  of  the  sub- 
marine, including  shops  and  drydock. 
Several  of  the  missile  processing  build- 
ings at  the  strategic  weapons  facility. 
Pacific,  Bangor,  Washington  will  be 
modified  to  allow  these  Polaris  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  Tiident  missiles. 
Construction  of  some  n°w  magazines 
and  processing  buildings  in  the  strate- 
gic weapons  facility.  Pacific,  a  dispen- 
sary and  dental  clinic,  a  second  bachelor 
enlisted  quarters,  and  the  supporting  se- 
curity system,  utilities  and  site  improve- 
ments are  also  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1976  program  at  the  Trident  sup- 
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port  site.  A  new  ammunition  pier  at  In- 
dian Island,  Wash.,  and  a  data  proces- 
sing facility  expansion  at  the  Eastern 
Test  Range  at  Cape  Canaveral  to  sup- 
port the  missile  testing  program  were 
also  authorized. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  construc- 
tion requirements,  $7  million  was  au- 
thorized to  assist  communities  near  the 
Trident  support  site  in  accordance  with 
section  608  of  last  year's  authorization 
act.  Under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  authorized  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  meeting  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing increased  municipal  services  and  fa- 
cilities to  the  residents  of  the  local  com- 
munities, when  the  communities  are  di- 
rectly impacted  by  Trident  construc- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Defense  works 
through  existing  Federal  programs  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  may  supplement,  if  necessary, 
funds  made  available  under  such  Federal 
programs. 

PEBSONNEL     BENEfTT     PACnjTIES 

In  this  year's  authorization  bill,  the 
committee  has  approved  $196  million  to 
support   the   Navy's   efforts   to  attract 
and  retain  personnel.  The  personnel  ben- 
efit facilities  are  bachelor  housing  and 
community  support,  medical  and  cold 
Iron.  It  may  be  helpful  to  define  what 
the  Navy  means  by  community  support 
and  cold  iron  facilities.  Community  sup- 
port facilities  are  clubs,  exchanges,  li- 
braries, theaters,  and  other  morale,  wel- 
fare and  recreational  facilities.  Cold  iron 
facilities  are  the  provisions  for  utilities 
on  a  pier  that  will  permit  a  ship  in  port 
to  shut  down  its  boiler  plant  and  elec- 
trical generation  equipment.  The  benefit 
to    personnel    comes    from     increased 
amounts  of  liberty  when  in  port.  Projects 
approved  in  the  personnel  benefits  cate- 
gory amount  to  28  percent  of  title  H  of 
the  authorization  bill.  Approved  for  bach- 
elor housing  and  messing  was  $46  mil- 
lion or  7  percent  of  title  n.  This  will 
provide  spaces  for  4,705  E2-E4,  520  E5- 
E6,  and  99  E7-E9  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
persomiel. 

I  believe  the  Navy's  placing  a  high 
priority  on  bachelor  housing  for  the  lower 
rated  personnel  rests  on  a  good  founda- 
tion and  that  the  Navy  will  be  strength- 
ened through  these  efforts. 

The  amount  approved  for  community 
support  facilities  was  $15  million  or  2 
percent. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the  Navy's 
efforts  to  accelerate  the  modernization 
of  medical  facilities.  This  bill  provides 
$100  million  for  constructing  the  major 
facilities  in  the  modernization  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Center  in  Bethesda. 

Another  $33  million  was  approved  for 
providing  a  replacement  hospital  at 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  to  initiate  con- 
struction for  a  replacement  hospital  at 
Orlando.  Fla. 

For  cold  iron  faciliUes,  the  committee 
approved  $2  million. 
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speed  nuclear  attack  submarine,  SSN 
688;  fourth,  sound  surveillance  system, 
fifth;  encapsulated  torpedo  remote  unat- 
tended antisubmarine  warfare  system — 
Captor— which  uses  the  MK-46  torpedo; 
and,  sixth,  the  Tomcat  twin  engine  car- 
rier based  fighter  aircraft— F-14A. 

In  addition,  $13  million  was  approved 
for  seven  projects  that  will  support  exist- 
ing as  well  as  the  following  new  weapons 
systems:  P-3C  antisubmarine  warfare 
patrol  aircraft,  SSN  688  nuclear  attack 
submarine,  P-14  fighter  aircraft,  BQS 
sonar  system,  and  the  carrier  based  anti- 
submarine warfare  aircraft  S-3A. 


MARINE    CORPS 

The  committee  approved  $44  million 
for  Marine  Corps  projects.  The  projects 
in  this  year's  program  continue  a  major 
eCfort  started  7  years  ago  by  the  Marine 
Corps  to  provide  new  and  improved  per- 
sonnel support  facilities.  The  bachelor 
housing  projects  approved  will  provide 
2,529  new  spaces.  Ninety-two  percent  of 
the  spaces  will  be  for  the  lower  grade 
personnel,  the  privates  and  corporals. 
Other  projects  approved  will  provide  $6 
million  for  aviation  training  support  and 
operational  facilities,  $6  million  for  avia- 
tion and  ground  equipment  maintenance 
facilities,  and  $5  million  for  utility  sys- 
tem improvements. 

GENERAL   NAVY 


MAJOR    WEAPONS    SYSTEMS 

For  major  weapons  systems,  the  com- 
mittee approved  $14  million  for  seven 
projects  that  will  directly  support  six 
major  weapons  systems.  These  systems 
are  the:  First,  antisubmarine  warfare 
patrol  aircraft— P-3C;  second,  light  air- 
borne multipurpose  system,  third,  high 


In  addition  to  the  facilities  categories 
and  programs.  I  have  discussed  the  com- 
mittee approved  $50  million,  which  is  8 
percent  of  title  n  for  operational  facili- 
ties and  includes  aircraft  parking  aprons, 
satellite  communication  terminals,  radar 
facilities  evaluation  and  command  cen- 
ters, berthing  piers,  wharf  improvements, 
and  dredging.  In  the  training  category, 
only  $33  million  or  5  percent  was  ap- 
proved. The  simulator  projects  approved 
under  this  category  pay  intangible  bene- 
fits   of    increased   safety    and    tangible 
benefits  in  the  conservation  of  petro- 
leum resources.  For  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  four  aircraft  and  one  ship  simu- 
lator facilities  projects  were  authorized. 
In  discussing  some  of   the  facilities 
categories,  I  did  not  mean  to  slight  any 
t>-pe  of  facility  as  they  are  all  important. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Navy  problem  was 
displayed  in  the  Navy  witnesses'  state- 
ment. The  total  facilities  deficiency  of 
the  Navy  is  $8.3  billion.  From   the  chart 
Included  as  pages  32  and  33  of  the  Navy 
statement,  the  Navy  will  be  requesting 
from  fiscal  year  1976  through  fiscal  year 
1980  an  average  of  $630  million  a  year  in 
new  authority.  After  fiscal  year  1980, 
there  will  be  $5.1  billion  deficit  of  facili- 
ties.   Using    the    average    authority    to 
eliminate  the  deficit  would  take  8  more 
years.  This  excludes  requirements  for 
new   weapons  or  new  missions,  which 
could  increase  this  period  by  4  to  8  more 
years.  As  a  minimum,  we  are  talking 
about  13  years  to  correct  the  identified 
$8.3  billion  deficit  and  17  to  21  years  with 
consideration  of  new  requirements. 

One  part  of  the  bill  I  feel  especially 
strongly  about  is  the  provision  for  acqulr- 
ii^g  restrictive  use  easements  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  some  of  our  military  air  bases. 
These  easements  will  protect  the  opera- 
tioiml  capability  of  the  fields  against 
encroachment  by  civilian  development. 
One  reason  I  am  particularly  gratified 


to  see  the  restrictive  use  easements  pro- 
vision included  In  this  bill  is  because  to 
my  home  district,  the  community  of  Mlra 
Mesa,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Miramar 
Naval  Air  Station,  has  through  the  years 
been  creeping  up  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
base.  This  has  resulted  in  difBculties  for 
both  the  Navy  and  the  local  residents. 

An  extended  period  for  correcting 
identified  facilities  deficiencies,  i  be- 
lieve seriously  handicaps  the  Navy  in 
supporting  the  fieet.  I  believe  the  Navy 
is  going  to  become  more  important  to  the 
nation  in  carrying  out  foreign  policy, 
and  I  believe  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  improving  the  shore 
support  for  the  fleet. 

It  is  In  this  light  that  I  viewed  the 
Navy  program.  I  believe  all  of  the  proj- 
ects  approved  imder  the  Navy  title  will 
serve  the  nation's  Interests,  and  I  there- 
fore recommend  the  bill  be  enacted  aa 
reported. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5210,  the  1976  Military 
Construction  Authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding,  i 
want  to  join  in  the  commendation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
I  was  privilaged  to  sit  next  to  the  gentle- 
man on  the  committee  to  the  gentleman's 
right.  I  know  the  gentleman  has  worked 
longer  hours  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 
The  gentleman  was  there  early  and  late 
and  had  the  committee  in  some  night 
sessions  In  order  to  complete  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  a 
variety  of  construction  projects,  all  the 
way  from  barracks  to  bachelor  officers' 
quarters,  airfield  facilities,  repair  shops, 
family  housing,  recreational  facilities, 
gymnasiums  and,  last  on  the  list  but  not 
least,  medical  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  fioor  today  is  a 
Member  of  our  committee,  a  former 
chairman  and  a  man  whom  we  all  hold 
in  the  greatest  of  admiration  and  respect, 
a  delightful  personaUty,  a  grand  gentle- 
man, who  is  certainly  the  father  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  is 
on  the  fioor.  The  gentleman  knows  and 
we  all  know  that  one  of  the  best  things 
in  this  bill  is  the  further  funding  of  that 
University. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Congress 
authorized  and  appropriated  $15  million 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  first 
increment  of  the  University's  physical 
structure.  On  July  10.  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  were  held  for  this  Initial 
building  with  President  Ford  and  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger,  along  with  other  digni- 
taries. In  attendance. 

This  year  the  University  has  requested 
$64.9  million  for  construction  of  a  sec- 
ond Increment.  The  construction  of  this 
increment  Is  essential  for  the  medical 
school  to  meet  its  objective  of  enrolling 
600  students— 150  students  per  class.  As 
will  be  recaUed,  the  legislation  which 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity stipulated  that  a  minimum  clasa 
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of  100  medical  students  be  graduated  by 
1982. 

The  rationale  behind  the  establishment 
of  the  University  was  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  coping  with  the 
long-term  problems  of  procurement  and 
retention  of  health  professionals,  by  es- 
tablishing a  health  science  imlversity 
which  would  include  the  development  of 
a  medical  school  for  the  production  of 
career-oriented  physicians,  as  well  as 
contributing  to  the  prestige  and  dignity 
of  a  professional  medical  career  In  the 
military. 

The  legislation  which  authorized  the 
University  also  provided  for  a  compre- 
hensive scholarship  program  for  training 
professionals  in  the  health  fields.  The 
scholarship  program  was  to  attack  the 
problem  of  procurement  of  health  pro- 
fessionals. 

There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  view 
the  university  program  and  the  scholar- 
ship program  as  competitive.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  point  that  the  programs 
are  complementary,  not  competitive. 
They  address  two  different  but  critical 
military  medical  problems. 

There  is  no  illusion  that  either  pro- 
gram, by  itself,  can  satisfy  the  medical 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  scholarship  program  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  military  with  a 
large  number  of  health  professionals  who 
will  .stay  in  the  service  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  The  Uniformed 
Services  University  will  train  a  lesser 
number  of  physicians  who  will  view  mili- 
tary service  as  a  career,  with  75  percent 
remaining  in  uniform  for  a  minimum  of 
20  years.  The  scholarship  program  pri- 
marily addre.sses  the  problem  of  procure- 
ment: the  university  the  problem  of  re- 
tent'on.  Together  the  two  programs  can 
help  the  military  to  meet  medical  man- 
power needs,  both  In  terms  of  quality  and 
number. 

If  one  were  to  make  a  comparison  in 
terms  of  cost  per  man  year  of  service — 
the  onJy  useful  analysis — one  would  find 
the  costs  of  the  two  programs  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  be  very  com- 
parable. 

The  construction  costs  of  the  univer- 
sity are  at,  or  slightly  less  than,  the 
average  cost  of  building  a  medical  school 
today  in  the  civilian  sector.  One  should 
not  forget  that  the  Federal  Government 
substantially  subsidizes  the  construction 
of  medical  schools  through  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  In  connection  with 
construction  costs,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  contract  has  been  awarded  with  a 
current  working  estimate  of  $10.3  million 
for  construction  of  the  first  Increment — 
a  current  projected  savings  of  $4.7  mil- 
lion from  the  $15  million  which  the  uni- 
versity was  given. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
university  are  numerous  and  varied.  In 
addition  to  producing  highly  competent 
career-oriented  military  physicians  who 
are  versed  in  the  specialties  which  are 
peculiar  to  military  medicine  and  are 
capable  of  meeting  military  medical  ex- 
igencies, the  university  has  the  potential 
of  becoming  an  outstanding  medical  edu- 
cation institution.  It  will  be  as  much  a 
national  health  resource  as  the  National 


Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  are. 

The  university  has  the  opportunity  to 
develop  models  in  health  education  and 
In  health  delivery,  such  as  the  team  con- 
cept where  the  physician,  the  nurse,  the 
physician's  assistant,  the  pharmacist, 
and  other  health  professionals  work  as  a 
team,  each  knowing  and  respecting  the 
abilities  and  capabilities  of  the  others. 

The  University  will  provide  the  mech- 
anism by  which  those  physicians  serving 
in  the  military  will  receive  appropriate 
academic  recognition  for  contributions 
made  and  achievements  in  the  health 
area.  Today,  many  outstanding  physi- 
cians leave  the  services  because  of  the 
lack  of  recognition  for  their  work.  As  we 
know,  military  medicine  has  long  been 
the  vanguard  of  medical  research.  How- 
ever, the  military  physician  has  received 
little  professional  credit  for  his  efforts. 
The  groundbreaking  ceremony  marked 
the  achievement  of  a  significant  mile- 
stone. The  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity is  no  longer  an  abstract  idea.  It  is 
close  to  becoming  a  reality.  Plans  are 
proceeding  to  enroll  a  charter  class  of  36 
students  in  September  of  1976.  Construc- 
tion of  the  first  increment  is  due  to  be 
completed  in  December  of  1976.  On  an  in- 
terim basis,  the  University  will  use  space 
at  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Path- 
ology to  accommodate  the  students.  The 
University  presently  has  a  president.  Dr. 
Anthony  R.  Currerl,  and  a  dean  of  the 
school  of  medicine,  Dr.  Jay  P.  Sanford, 
and  a  modest  attendant  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 20  people.  Within  the  next  2 
months,  appointment  of  basic  science 
chairpersons  and  subordinate  faculty,  as 
well  as  several  key  clinical  science  people, 
Is  expected. 

Student  interest  in  the  University  has 
been  overwhelming.  While  applications  to 
medical  school  will  not  be  considered 
until  provisional  academic  accreditation 
is  granted,  4,000  serious  inquiries  have 
been  received  from  prospective  students. 
There  is  little  doubt  the  University  will 
attract  the  quality  and  quantity  of  stu- 
dents it  is  looking  for. 

The  great  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  the  University  toward  enrolling  its 
first  class  Is  the  result  of  hard  work  and 
dedication  on  the  part  of  many.  Not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  help  and  support  given 
to  the  university  staff  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
total— the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
particularly — the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  Association  of 
Health  Science  Centers,  and  numerous 
existing  medical  schools. 

President  Ford  was  indeed  accurate 
when  he  referred  to  the  University  at 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony  as  "a  great 
American  undertaking,  one  that  we  can 
all  be  proud  of,  and  one  that  will  pay 
great  human  dividends  In  the  form  of 
outstanding  health  care  for  the  men  In 
our  uniformed  services  as  well  as  hu- 
manity on  a  global  basis." 

Because  the  justification  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences  remains 
valid  and  because  significant  progress 
has    been   made    toward    making   this 


school  a  reaUty.  I  urge  this  body  to  con- 
tinue Its  support  of  this  necessary  pro- 
gram by  supporting  the  committee's  In- 
clusion of  this  authorization  in  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert). 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  verj-  generous  re- 
marks concerning  me  personally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  the  medical 
school  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  this  bill  before  us  today. 
It  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  school.  It 
Is  the  continuation  of  that  which  was  be- 
gim  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  2  weeks  ago  Presi- 
dent Ford  was  there  when  ground  was 
broken  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing which  is  provided  for  in  this  con- 
struction bill.  Also  present  was  Mr.  Dave 
Packard,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Also  present  was  Mr.  James 
Schlesinger,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

On  the  platform  was  the  complete  at- 
tendance of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
approbation  of  the  building  and  contin- 
uation of  it.  Also  there  were  the  Surgeons 
General  of  all  the  services.  This  was  the 
atmosphere  that  the  President  found  at 
the  time. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  ask  at  the  appropriate  tirne 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  In  order 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  exactly  what  the 
President  said,  what  Mr.  Packard  said 
and  what  Mr.  Schlesinger  said. 

I  think  it  well  at  this  time  to  present 
in  full  so  that  everyone  in  the  House 
will  understand  the  magnitude  of  this 
undertaking,  the  groundbreaking  pro- 
gram which  occurred  on  July  10,  1975, 
at  Bethesda. 

I  cannot  add  nor  detract  what  has 
been  said  by  the  individuals  who  msule 
these  statements.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves and  adequately  express  the  im- 
limited  potential  of  this  great  undertak- 
ing: 

Welcome,    Uniformed    Services    Universitt 
or   THE    Health    Sciences.    Groundbreak- 
ing, School  op  Medicine,  July   10,   1976 
(By  Anthony  R.  Currerl,  MX).,  D.Sc.,  Presi- 
dent, Uniformed  Services  University) 
Mr.  President,  Secretary  Schlesinger,  Sen- 
ator  Thurmond,   Congressman   Hubert.   Mr. 
Packard,    distinguished    guests,    ladles    and 
gentlemen : 

Welcome  to  the  Groundbreaking  for  the 
first  Increment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  which  we 
trust  will  be  a  major  milestone  in  the  history 
of  military  medicine.  Your  presence  here  is 
certainly  clear  Indication  of  your  keen  Inter- 
est and  deep  desire  In  the  future  health  care 
of  military  personnel.  The  mission  of  thl« 
University  wUl  be  to  train  a  cadre  of  moti- 
vated, dedicated  young  men  who  will  be 
serving  global  medicine  In  terms  of  cure 
and  control.  Moreover,  they  will  be  able  to 
mobilize  and  deploy  rapidly,  as  teams,  to 
meet  military  and  civilian  crises.  And  third, 
as  the  Chaplain  mentioned,  to  provide  hu- 
manistic, as  well  as  scientific,  health  care  to 
the  sick  and  Injured.  In  addition,  this  uni- 
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verslty  will  provide  opportunities  for  aspir- 
ing young  military  officers  to  attain  aca- 
demlc  recognition  and  support  continuing 
education  of  health  providers.  Finally,  It  will 
be  one  of  the  main  sources  In  the  United 
States  In  developing  optimum  models  for  the 
study  of  health  care  and  health  education. 
To  these  ends  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  Its  stafl  pledge  their  efforts. 
Thank  you. 

Dr.  Cdbberi  Intkoduces  Mb.  Davto  Packard, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Regents 

Our  next  speaker  gained  fame  as  a  foot- 
ball player  and,  at  the  same  time,  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  Stanford  University. 
Quite  a  combination.  Not  only  that,  he  went 
on  to  become  an  exciting  developer  In  the 
newly  developing  electronics  industry, 
whereby  his  firm  became  not  only  nationally, 
but  internationally,  famous.  It  provided  sup- 
port to  the  computer  systems,  Industry  In 
general,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  to  medical 
science. 

His  brilliance  as  an  Innovative  person 
with  managerial  skill  was  called  upon  by 
society  and  Federal  Government  to  advise 
on  numerous  boards  and  councils.  Rather 
recently,  he  was  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
His  interest  In  medical  science  and  academla 
goes  back  for  some  time.  He  was  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  both  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  Stanford  University,  where  he  be- 
came President  of  the  Board.  In  addition,  he 
has  been  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute.  It  was  natural 
that  such  an  excellent  background  led  to 
his  selection  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences. 

One  never  appreciates  how  a  man  with  so 
many  responsibilities  can  accept  a  position 
demanding  so  much  time  and  devotion.  I 
believe  it  Is  only  proper  we  should  honor 
him — Mr.  David  Packard,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 

Mr.  Packard. 


Remarks  of  David  P.\ckard.  Chairman, 
Board  of  Regents 

Thank  you  very  much,  Tony;  you  are  mere 
than  gracious. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Hubert 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen : 

This  is  in  many  ways  a  rather  special 
occasion  for  me,  because  it  marks  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  a  project  in  which  I 
developed  an  interest,  beginning  back  in 
1969.  when  I  was  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Because  it  was  in  that  period  that 
we  were  addressing  the  question  of  how  we 
could  develop  an  all  volunteer  military  force 
for  the  future  and  we  were  concerned,  of 
course,  not  only  In  terms  of  how  we  could 
achieve  the  numbers  of  men  and  women 
necessary  In  the  armed  services  but  also  in 
terms  of  how  we  could  attract  and  keep 
those  special  skills  that  were  necessary  to 
maintain  the  high  quality  of  military  per- 
formance that  was  so  important  to  all  of  us. 
And  the  question  of  how  we  could  do  this 
for  the  military  medical  people  was  a  matter 
of  great  Importance,  because  we  had.  as  I'm 
sure  many  of  you  know,  depended  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  draft  to  attract  distin- 
guished doctors  from  the  private  sector  into 
our  military  services.  We  felt  that  it  was  un- 
likely there  would  be  enough  volunteers  in 
this  area  to  provide  the  numbers  and  the 
capability  that  we  needed  for  the  future  and 
so.  working  with  members  of  the  commit- 
tees in  the  Congress  and  all  of  the  depart- 
ments and  people  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, we  began  to  address  this  question  and 
came  up  with  what  is  now  essentially  the 
program  to  achieve  this  goal. 

It's  a  two-pronged  program:  one  consist- 
ing of  a  plan  whereby  young  men  and  young 
women  are  provided  scholarships  in  estab- 


lished medical  schools  both  privately  and 
publicly  supported  schools  throughout  the 
country,  v  here  they  attend  these  schools, 
obtain  their  education,  become  medical  doc- 
tors, and,  in  return,  serve  for  four  years  in 
the  armed  services.  We  felt  that  this  pro- 
gram alone  would  not  be  adequate  and  that 
It  was  very  Important  to  provide  a  center  of 
special  training,  a  military  medical  acad- 
emy, BO  to  speak,  so  that  we  could  address 
some  of  the  special  problems  that  Dr.  Currerl 
has  referred  to,  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  our 
medical  people  in  the  armed  services  for  the 
future. 

And  so  I  was  convinced  that  this  plan  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  eo  in  1973,  after  the 
legislation  had  been  enacted,  the  President 
Invited  me  to  become  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  I  was  very  pleased  to  do  so 
because  I  felt  this  was  an  important  pro- 
gram and  I  wanted  to  help  because  I  felt  It 
needed  the  attention  of  all  of  us  who  could 
help. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  board,  the  Board  of  Regents 
which  came  together  Just  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  we  had  some  very  distinguished  men 
with  experience  In  education  and  experience 
In  medicine.  We  had  Lieutenant  General 
Heaton,  who  as  you  know  had  a  very  distin- 
guished career  as  a  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  and  is  loved  by  everyone  in  the  mili- 
tary and  out  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
medicine  and  has  brought  tremendous  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  to  our  Board.  And  Dr. 
Hall,  who  at  the  time  this  question  was  ad- 
dressed was  a  member  of  the  House  and  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
so  he  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  background  of 
this  program.  We  had  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Marquez, 
a  friend  of  mine  in  San  Francisco,  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  who  has  worked  with  us  and 
been  very  helpful  in  many  ways.  And  Dr. 
Joseph  Matarazzo,  who's  a  professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  he 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  building 
the  medical  Echool  there.  We  have  Dr.  Philip 
Montgomery,  from  University  of  Texas,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  he  too  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  exDerien'-e  in  t'  e  development 
of  a  rr.ec'icil  s;hoal  at  hl.s  Unive»'.l'y  D-. 
Charles  E.  Odegaard,  who  has  served  as  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle  where  they  have  a  very  distinguished 
medical  school,  and  Dr.  Odegaard  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  t!me  working  on  the  problems 
of  medical  education.  Dr.  Ashton  Thomas, 
who  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Medical  Society  and  a  very  distin- 
guished doctor  of  many  years  of  experience 
from  Louisiana.  Dr.  Malcolm  Todd,  from  Long 
Beach.  California.  And  Dr.  Todd  has  Just  re- 
tired as  National  Chairman  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  so  he  brought  to  us  an 
understanding  of  the  medical  profession  on 
a  very  broad  and  useful  basis.  And  Dr.  James 
Cowan,  who's  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  and  Environment  is  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Board  and  we  work  very 
closely  and  have  a  great  deal  of  help  from 
Dr.  Cowan. 

And  in  dex'eloping  this  program  it  was  very, 
very  important  that  we  establish  a  close 
relationship  with  the  Surgeons  General.  I've 
sort  of  Joked  about  this,  but  the  experience 
I've  had  in  the  military  is  that  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  always  like  to 
have  their  own  programs  and  needless  to  say 
they  wanted  to  each  have  a  medical  school 
and  this  was  obviously  impossible  and  it  was 
therefore  essential  that  we  work  out  a  plan 
of  cooperation.  And  I'm  Just  delighted  that 
Admiral  Donald  L.  Custis  of  the  Navy,  Lieu- 
tenant General  Robert  A.  Patterson  of  the 
Air  Force  and  Lieutenant  General  Richard 
R.  Taylor  of  the  Army  have  been  ex  officio 
members  of  our  Board;  they've  worked  very 
closely  with  us,  and  they  have  developed  a 
program  whereby  we  will  be  able  to  bring  to 
bear  the  many  distinguished  medical  facili- 


ties of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  for  the  benefit  of  this  University. 

Now  one  of  the  charters  of  this  program 
Is  to  provide  training  for  men  and  women  In 
uniform  and  other  services  other  than  the 
military.  And  for  this  reason  we  thought  it 
very  important  to  establish  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  And  we  have  had  Dr.  Lionel 
Bernstein,  who's  the  Director  of  Program 
Operations,  In  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  who  has  served  as,  we  call  him 
an  Observer  on  the  Board,  but  in  fact  he  has 
been  a  real  member  of  the  Board  and  part  of 
the  family  and  Just  Immensely  helpful  in  dis- 
cussing some  of  these  problems  and  develop- 
ing ways  In  which  we  can  bring  the  treme.;- 
dously  Impressive  resources  of  HEW,  both  In 
terms  of  the  people  and  the  facilities,  to  the 
support  of  this  program. 

Now  In  working  on  this,  this  Board  has 
been  a  working  Board.  We've  met  every 
month  for  the  first  year,  spent  several  days, 
and  we  got  into  these  questions  in  a  great 
deal  of  detail.  And  in  saying  this,  I  say  it  on 
the  basis  of  indicating  to  you  that  these 
Board  Members  have  been  very  conscientious, 
but  I  also  say  it  in  terms  that  if  this  program 
is  not  a  good  program.  It's  gonna  be  our  fault, 
and  we're  not  going  to  have  it  our  fault. 

DAvro  Packard  Introduces  Secretary 

SCHLESINGER 

In  undertaking  this  Job  as  Regents  of  this 
University,  we  have  been  working  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  And  It  has  been  a  very 
Important  factor  in  our  ability  to  get  the  Job 
done  that  the  Secretary  has  given  us  author- 
ity to  move  ahead,  he's  expressed  confidence 
in  what  we  were  doing,  and  without  that  au- 
thority and  without  that  confidence,  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  would  not  be  where  we 
are  today. 

And  so  it  is  a  very  great  pleasiire  for  me  to 
Introduce  to  you  at  this  time,  the  Honorable 
James  R.  Schleslnger.  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Remarks  of  James  R.  Schlesinger,  Secretabt 
OF  Defense 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Thurmond,  Con- 
gressman Hebert,  Mr.  Packard,  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen : 

It  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who  said: 
"There  are  men  and  classes  of  men  that  stand 
above  the  common  heard;  the  soldier,  the 
sailor,  the  shepherd  not  Infrequently,  and 
the  physician  almost  as  a  rule."  I  do  not 
know  what  he  meant  by  that  equivocal  word 
"almost,"  but  it  Is  certainly  the  case  that 
the  military  physician  earns  all  of  the  ap- 
proval that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  sug- 
gested. The  military  physician  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  emergency  medicine,  tropical  dis- 
eases, parasitology,  and  the  adverse  effects 
of  hostile  environments,  be  they  high  alti- 
tude, deep  sea,  or  the  tropics. 

To  insure  a  continuation  of  the  great  con- 
tributions that  can  be  forthcoming  from 
military  medicine  to  our  society,  there  should 
be  given  to  military  medicine  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  its  fullest  potential  and  its 
public  prestige.  That  potential  and  prestige 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  through  the  devel- 
opments of  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences. 

To  President  Currerl,  Mr.  Packard,  the 
Board  of  Regents,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
my  congratulations  on  this  occasion.  To  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  Just  a 
few  days  ago,  not  far  from  here,  stated  that 
the  overall  survival  of  our  nation  depends  in 
large  measure  on  the  health  of  its  people,  a 
particular  note  of  thanks  for  demonstrating 
his  support  for  military  medicine  by  his  pres- 
ence here  today.  And,  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  University,  our  fervent  hope  that  where 
we  break  real  ground  today,  they  will  break 
new  ground  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.   Packard   Introdttces   Congressman 
Hubert 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
Congress,  particularly  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  had  a  very  Im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  the  pol- 
icies and  the  approaches  to  the  all  volun- 
teer forces  and  to  the  special  problem  relat- 
ing to  providi;-.g  future  men  and  women  for 
our  mi.itary  service  in  the  armed  services. 
When  I  was  here,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  the  Honor- 
able Edward  Hubert  and  If  there  Is  one  man 
who  deserves  credit  for  initiating  the  legis- 
lation which  made  this  program  possible, 
for  having  the  vision  to  see  the  importance 
of  such  a  program.  It  was  this  great  man  who 
was  a  wonderful  friend  to  me  during  the  time 
I  was  at  the  Pentagon. 

So  It  is  a  special  privilege  for  me  today  to 
present  to  you  the  Honorable  Edward  H6bert, 
a  good  friend  and  really  the  father  of  this 
medical  school. 

Eddy,  it's  an  honor  to  have  you  with  us. 

Remarks  of  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
U.S.  Representative 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests  on  the 
platform,  and  to  you  Davey  I  thank  you  for 
that  excellent  Introduction,  today  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  most  eventual  days  of  my  73 
years  on  earth.  It  was  22  years  ago  plus  that 
I  introduced  the  first  bill  to  build  this  mili- 
tary school  for  doctors.  It  took  that  long  to 
finally  get  it  through.  Administrations  came 
and  administrations  went,  and  I  went  along 
with  them  aU.  Proving  that  seniority  does 
mean  something  because  my  people  kept  me 
there  that  long,  and  now  I  come  to  the  frui- 
tion of  that  dream  today. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  as  I  looked  down 
and  saw  those  shovels  and  those  hard  hats, 
the  last  time  you  had  a  shovel  in  your  hand 
and  a  hard  hat  I  did  too,  and  you  did  me  the 
great  honor  of  coming  to  New  Orleans  to 
name  the  F.  Edward  H6bert  Library.  You 
went  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans  .%nd  of 
course  I  do  appreciate  it. 

And  Mr.  Secretary  (of  Defense  I  mean 
now),  Jim  Forrestal  was  Secretary  of  De- 
fense when  this  bUl  was  first  introduced, 
so  I  take  It  way  back  In  history.  But  all  I  can 
do  today  Is  to  express  the  gratitude  and  the 
deep  appreciation  for  those  who've  helped  me 
throughout  these  many,  many  years.  In  the 
uniform  perhaps  the  one  man  who  helped  me 
the  most  was  General  Heaton.  He  wasn't  sold 
on  the  Idea  In  the  beginning,  I  have  to  tell 
the  General  this,  he  was  one  of  those  fel- 
lows who  wanted  three  universities.  But  then 
he  finally  came  around  and  when  he  recog- 
nized the  unification  of  the  services  we  put 
it  in  at  Bethesda.  The  Navy  will  be  in  charge. 
But  seriously,  as  he  throw  our  visions  way 
beyond  the  horizon  we  can  certainly  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  the  Secretary  dldln 
referring  to  the  President's  reference  to  the 
health  of  oxu:  people. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  an  ordinary  medi- 
cal university  or  medical  school.  This  Is  not 
going  to  be  a  provincial  or  parochial  area  of 
teaching  of  medicine.  It's  going  to  be  global 
in  the  years  to  come.  Keep  In  mind,  may  I 
say  parenthetically  now.  If  the  military  and 
t'e  Defense  Department  had  seen  as  I  saw 
21  years  ago  how  many  doctors  you  could 
have  had  in  uniform  today — now  we  got  to 
start  from  scratch  next  year.  But  for  23  years 
we'd  have  been  getting  our  feed  from  the 
University  teaching  military  doctors.  But  as 
we  project  ourselves,  I  say,  beyond  the  hori- 
zon, this  University  of  military  sciences  and 
health  sciences  Is  going  to  be  the  focus  point 
and  the  rallying  point  and  the  center  point 
of  the  entire  world.  There  is  not  a  University 
in  the  world  that  even  challenges  the  poten- 
tial in  what  this  University  is  going  to  be. 

Dr.  Currerl  has  surrounded  himself  with 


a  group  of  Individuals  who  are  dedicated, 
men  of  talent,  men  of  experience,  so  is  it  any 
wonder  that  today  I  pause  to  express  the 
appreciation  that  I  feel.  It's  been  a  long,  long 
hard  fight.  It's  been  a  comforting  thlrjg  to 
know  that  the  President  has  come  here  today 
to  Join  in  the  Initiation  of  this  great  school, 
and  I  thank  him  personally.  And  I  thank 
you,  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  for 
having  served  so  well  and  so  faithfully.  And 
of  all  the  years  and  In  my  Congressional 
career,  If  I  am  remembered  for  any  one  thing 
that  I've  done  In  that  career,  I  do  want  to 
be  remembered  as  the  individual  who  In- 
troduced the  legislation  to  make  this  In- 
stitution a  possibility. 

MR.    PACKARD    INTRODUCES   PRESIDENT    FORD 

Eddy,  you  should  have  known  that  every 
great  idea  has  its  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  Just  say  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  this  new 
University  that  we  are  dedicated  to  build 
for  this  country  an  academy  that  will  serve 
the  country  well,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  military  of  the  other  uniformed 
services,  but  as  my  good  friend  Eddy  Hebert 
has  suggested,  we're  dedicated  to  see  that 
this  is  to  become  one  of  the  great  medical 
schools  of  the  world. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  an  ho'.ior  for 
me  to  present  to  you  the  President  of  the 
Unitec'.  Slates. 

Remarks  of  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
THE   United   States 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dave  Packard. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  my  good  friend 
Eddy  Hubert,  Secretary  Schlesinger,  Secre- 
tary Mlddendorf,  and  other  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  feel  greatly  honored  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  here  on  this  very  historic  day 
when  the  hopes  of  so  many  for  so  many  years 
finally  are  coming  to  fruition.  I  know  from 
first-hand  experience  how  long  and  how  hard 
Eddy  Hubert  worked  on  this  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  he  left  the 
podium  he  observed  that  the  first  year  he 
introduced  It  I  was  a  freshman  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  And  that's  a  long  time 
ago. 

But  Eddy,  of  course,  would  recognize  first 
that  many,  many  other  members  of  the  Con- 
gress Joined  with  him  and  gave  him  the 
kind  of  support,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  Joint  Uniformed  University 
of  Health  Sciences  becomes  a  reality.  And  of 
course  we  recognize  that  many,  many  people 
In  the  medical  profession,  likewise,  even  to 
this  date  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  this  concept  and  to  this  facility.  I 
know  that  those  who  have  worked  so  hard 
and  so  long  must  have  a  wonderful  feeling 
to  be  here  at  this  time  for  this  Ground- 
breaking, here  in  the  shadow  of  some  of  the 
greatest  medical  facilities  this  country  or 
any  country  has.  The  National  Naval  Med- 
ical Center  here  at  Bethesda,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine;  this  is  a  fitting  part  of  that 
complex  we  have  right  In  this  area.  And  we've 
gathered  here  today  to  launch  a  new  venture 
that  will  continue  our  long,  long  tradition 
of  providing  outstanding  medical  care  to  the 
men  and  women  who  wear  our  country's 
uniforms.  I  was  the  beneficiary  of  It  a  long 
time  ago  In  the  Navy,  I  was  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  I  am  today.  And  I  can  say 
without  a  hesitation  or  qualification  that 
the  medical  service  for  our  pe<^le  In  uni- 
form is  the  best.  And  I  thank  all  of  you  for 
all  of  those  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries. 

Now  by  bringing  together  the  men  and 
women  from  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force,  I  think  this  new  facility  will  perform 
another  vital  function.  It  will  give  members 
of  the  three  services,  three  proud,  and  yes, 
Independent  services,  the  opportunity  to 
work  together  for  a  common  goal  without 


forsaking  their  separate  traditions.  And  they 
won't  have  to  forsake  either  the  distinctive 
personal  identifications  with  the  Individual 
branches  that  they  serve.  This  University 
will  encourage,  in  my  Judgment,  cooperation 
between  the  services  without  reducing  their 
Independence  or  their  Integrity.  It's  a  bold 
Innovation,  and  true  In  my  Judgment  to  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I'm  here  to  say  a  few  words  and  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Groundbreaking  to  express  my 
faith  in  what  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  true; 
a  great  American  undertaking,  one  that  we 
can  all  be  proud  of,  and  one  that  will  pay 
great  human  dividends  In  the  form  of  out- 
standing health  care  for  the  men  In  our  uni- 
formed services  as  well  as  humanity  on  a 
global  basis.  This  Is  a  proud  day  for  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and  I  think 
equally  Important,  a  proud  day  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  they  serve  so  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am 
Ciposed  to  H.R.  5210  which  authorizes 
$3.96  billion  for  military  construction  and 
includes  $109.6  million  to  pay  for  cost 
overruns  in  past  military  construction 
programs. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  contains  an 
increase  of  22  percent — $643.4  million — 
ov.r  the  amount  authorized  last  year. 
Virtually  nowhere  else  in  the  Federal 
budget  has  the  President  requested  an 
increase  of  that  magnitude.  It  is  a  sad 
reflection  of  President  Ford's  distorted 
rriorities  that  even  slight  increases  in 
health  programs  and  education  aid  are 
considered  "inflationary"  and  incur 
vetoes,  while  military  building  projects 
are  granted  lavish  increases. 

It  is  dismaying  to  note  that  this  bill, 
which  allows  a  12  percent  inflation  rate — 
called  "more  realistic"  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — has  administration 
approval  and  faces  little  opposition.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  it  took  a  floor  fight, 
in  the  face  of  President  Ford's  strong  ob- 
jections, for  this  House  to  approve  an  8 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  for  social 
security  recipients. 

In  addition  to  the  inflationary  increase 
in  expenditures  provided  by  this  bill,  it 
unjustifiably  funds  a  number  of  pro- 
grams. These  include: 

Nearly  $187  million  for  facilities  for 
the  unneeded  Trident  submarine; 

$64.9  million  for  a  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  Health  Sciences,  an  ex- 
travagant, inappropriate  program  which 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Defense 
Manpower  has  correctly  recommended  be 
terminated; 

$205.6  million  for  new  armories  and 
training  facilities  for  national  guard  and 
reserve  forces — a  36  percent  increase  over 
last  year's  budget; 

$70.9  million  for  a  new  headquarters 
building  for  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency — (DIA) — despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  now  conducting  two  full-scale 
inquiries  into  the  nature,  scope  and  ex- 
tent of  our  intelligence  agencies. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  cutting 
Government  spending  and  eliminating 
waste,  this  bill  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
This  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  uncontrolled,  ever-increasing  mili- 
tary expenditures  while  vital  domestic 
programs  are  starved. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk 
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will  now  read  by  title  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  mUltary  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurten- 
ances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 
united  states  ahmy  forces  command 

Defense  Support  Activity  (Fargo  Building) , 
Boston,,  Massachusetts,  $8,000,000. 

Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  $13,214,000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  $60,680,000. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  $10,732,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  $46,281,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $870,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  $31,861,000. 

Port  George  O.  Meade.  Maryland,  $2,892,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  $32,209,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $55,361000. 

Port  Richardson,  Alaska.  $545,000. 

Port  Riley,  Kansas,  $14,879,000. 

Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Geor- 
gia, $40,100,000. 

nNITKD    STATES    ASMT    TRAINING    AND    DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 
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Outside  the  United  States 

UNITED  states  PORCES  COMMAND 

Port  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rlco,  $2,480,000. 

eighth  united  states  army,  KOREA 

Various  locations,  $9,281,000. 

UNITED  states  ARMY  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Various  locations,  $1,176,000. 

united  states  army,  EUROPE 

Germany,  various  locations,  $20,599,000. 

Various  locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  InstaUatlons,  including  inter- 
national military  headquarters,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Area,  $80,000,000  and  an  additional  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976:  Provided,  That,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  description  of  obligations  in- 
curred as  the  United  States  share  of  such 
multilateral  programs. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS   SECURITY 


Port  Bennlng,  Georgia.  $44,212,000. 

Port  Eustls.  Virginia,  $633,000. 

Fort  Gordon  Georgia,  $6,945,000. 

Port  Jackson,  South  Carolina.  $14,456,000. 

Port  Knox,  Kentucky,  $42,898,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  $719,000. 

Fort  McClellan  Alabama,  $41,090,000. 

Port  Rucker,  Alabama,  $13,239,000. 

Port  SUl,  Oklahoma,  $15,772,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $4,984,000. 

united  STATES  ARMY  MATERIAL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  $5  - 
000,000. 

Aeronautical  Depot  Maintenance  Center 
Texas,  $642,000. 

Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center,  Massachusetts,  $976,000. 

Natlck  Laboratories,  Massachusetts,  $222  - 
000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas,  $662,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  $1,571,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  California,  $1,160,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico. 
$3,716,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona,  $778,000. 

TTNITED  STATES  ABMY  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  $7,517,000. 
Camp  Roberts,  California,  $415,000. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  New  York,  $3,883,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
COMMAND 

Port  Detrlck,  Maryland,  $972,000. 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  $3,580,000. 

POLLtJTlON  ABATEMENT 

Various  locations:  Air  PoUutlon  Abate- 
ment, $2,647,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $61,846,000. 

DINING  rACILITlES  MODERNIZATION 

Various  locations,  $16,547,000. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Various  locations,  $31,963,000. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  SECUBITT 

Various  locations,  $2,662,000. 


Various  locations,  $34,000,000. 
Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities   by   proceediug   with   construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and    responsibilities    which    have   been    oc- 
casioned by  (1)  unforeseen  security  consid- 
erations, (2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules   if  the   Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  inclusion  In  the  next  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  interests  of  national  security,  and  In 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition,   site   preparation,    appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment;  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  will  ex- 
pire upon  enactment  of  the  fiscal  year  1977 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  ex- 
cept for  those   public   works  projects  con- 
cerning  which   the   Committees   on   Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been   notified  pursuant   to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  103.  Section  108(a),  Public  Law  88- 
390  as  amended.  Is  amended  under  the  head- 
ing Inside  the  Untted  States  in  section  101 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Lettermen  General 
Hospital.  California,  strike  out  $15,424,000 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  $15,704,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  88-390  as  amended  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  1  of  sec- 
tion 602  $257,098,000  and  $308,159,000  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  $257,378,000  and 
$308,439,000.  respectively. 

SEC.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  Untted  States."  In  section  101 
as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Lee.  Virginia"  strike 
out  "$2,575,000,"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$3,615,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  802  "$288,355,000"  and  "$391,748,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$289,395,000" 
and  "$392,788,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145,  as 
amended,    is   amended   under   the   heading 


"Inside  the  Untted  States,"  In  section  loi  as 
follows : 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  District  of  Columbia,"  strike 
out  "$112,500,000"  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of  "$134,652,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  92-145,  as  amended,  u 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (i)  of 
section  702  "$363,626,000"  and  "$405,607,000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$385,778  000" 
and  "$427,759,000,"  respectively. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  93-166,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  Untied  States"  In  section  101  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  "Fort  Polk,  Louisiana  " 
strike  out  "$29,276,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$44,536,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
Florida."  strike  out  "$2,950,000"  and  insert 
m  place  thereof  "$3,461,000." 

(3)  With  respf.ct  to  "Port  Rucker,  Ala- 
bama," strike  out  "$3,987,000"  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  "$4,810,000." 

(4)  With  respect  to  "Port  Leonard  Wood 
Missouri,"  strike  out  "$44,482,000"  and  insert 
in  place  thereof  "$54,283,000." 

(5)  With  respect  to  "Aeronautical  Depot 
Maintenance  Center.  Texas,"  strike  out  "$6,- 
284.000,"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$7- 
353.000." 

(6)  With  respect  to  "Natlck  Laboratories, 
Massachusetts,"  strike  out  "$466,000,"  and 
insert  In  place  thereof  "$617,000." 

(7)  With  respect  to  "White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  New  Mexico,"  strike  out  "$3,843,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$6,339,000." 

(8)  With  respect  to  "Yiuna  Proving 
Ground,  Arizona,"  strike  out  "$6,472,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$7,991,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  93-166,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$485,827,000"  and  "$599,927,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$517,457,000," 
and  "$631,557,000."  respectively. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  93-562  is  amended 
under  the  hearing  "Inside  the  United 
States"  in  section  101  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Fort  Bennlng.  Geor- 
gia." strike  out  "$36,827,000"  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  "$37,156,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Fort  Jackson,  South 
Carolina."  strike  out  "$19,078,000,"  and  in- 
sert in  place  thereof  "$21,269,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  93-552  Is  amended  under 
the  heading  "Outside  the  Untted  States" 
In  section  101  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa  " 
strike  out  "$532,000."  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "$944,000." 

(c)  Public  Law  93-552  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (l)  of  section  602 
"$491,695,000,"  "$120,184,000"  and  "$611,879,- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$494,215  - 
000,'  "$120,596,000,"  and  "$614,811,000,"  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  having  assumed  the 
Chair,  Mr.  McFall,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
imder  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5210) 
to  authorize  certain  construction  and 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  on  H.R.  5210,  the  bill 
recently  considered  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Mc- 
Fall) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAJOR  PROBE  OF  FEDERAL  HOUS- 
ING, COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  MORTGAGE  CREDIT  PRO- 
GRAM ANNOUNCED 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  home 
building  industry  is  today  suffering  from 
a  disastrous  slump  and  the  highest  rate 
of  unemployment  in  30  years.  This  con- 
dition prevails  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  real  housing  shortage.  A  shortage  of 
suitable  structures  to  provide  decent  liv- 
ing for  many  people  of  our  country.  The 
mortgage  and  municipal  finance  markets 
are  in  a  chaotic  condition. 

I  am  persuaded  that  much  of  the  cause 
of  the  present  situation  is  due  to  in- 
difference to  the  depressed  housing  In- 
dustry and  mismanagement  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development,  I 
have  discussed  the  situation  with  the 
Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss,  chairman  of 
the  Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing 
Committee.  We  are  in  agreement  on  this 
matter  and  the  need  for  congressional  in- 
quiry. 

Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  is  about 
to  embark  on  a  major  probe  of  Federal 
housing,  community  development,  and 
mortgage  credit  programs.  I  envision  the 
likelihood  of  a  sweeping  overhaul  of  the 
basic  housing  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  long-term  economic 
recovery  is  possible  without  a  turnaroimd 
in  the  basic  industry  of  housing,  and  no 
long-term  improvement  in  urban  life  Is 
possible  unless  we  deal  with  the  basic  In- 
gredients of  urban  decay  such  as  aban- 
doned housing  and  the  failure  of  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  to  marshall 
capital  to  save  our  cities.  The  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  continued  in- 
action and  mismanagement  are  over- 
whelming our  institutions. 

The  primary  function  of  this  Investi- 
gation will  be  on  basic  long-term  reform 
which  will  avoid  recurring  emergencies. 

The  subcommittee  undertaking  will  be 
conducted  in  three  major  categories: 
Housing,  community  development,  and 
mortgage  credit: 

First.  Housing — The  committee  will 
undertake  a  major  review  of  the  PHA 
mortgage  insurance  system  and  Its  au- 
thorizing legislation,  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

For  almost  four  decades,  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  was  the  government's 
most  effective  force  for  housing  produc- 
tion and  the  provision  of  homes  for  low- 


and  moderate-income  families  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  public-private 
ventures  in  American  history.  Yet  today. 
It  has  virtually  ceased  to  function  effec- 
tively. During  the  recent  period  of  credit 
stringency  it  utterly  failed  in  its  tradi- 
tional rescue  role — that  of  providing  in- 
creased support  while  other  supports 
crumbled.  Instead  of  increasing  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  hour  of  the  housing 
market's  greatest  need,  it  stood  helplessly 
by  as  its  share  of  the  mortgage  market 
dropped  to  the  lowest  point  since  the 
years  of  its  infancy. 

This  tragic  decline  in  the  mortgage  in- 
surance system  has  resulted  from  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  the 
committee  will  fully  explore.  The  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  itself  has  become 
burdened  with  the  complexities  of  some 
40  added  programs  since  1934.  Other  fac- 
tors alienating  builders  and  lenders  in- 
clude burdensome  regulations,  extensive 
processing  requirements,  and  the  recent 
organizational  problems  of  HUD. 

The  committee  will  look  into  all 
aspects  of  this  problem  and  will  make 
specific  recommendations  for  bringing 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  the  mort- 
gage insurance  system  in  line  with  cur- 
rent needs  and  practices. 

The  mortgage  insurance  system, 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States,  must  be  revitalized 
and  made  effective,  both  as  a  production 
aid  for  the  housing  industry  and  as  a 
guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  housing 
consumer.  This  system  is  needed  to  help 
moderate  income  families  obtain  the  de- 
cent housing  which  is  now  beyond  their 
reach. 

And  nowhere  are  its  services  more 
needed  than  in  the  deteriorated  and  de- 
teriorating areas  of  central  cities  which, 
more  than  any  other  areas,  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  housing  credit. 

The  mortgage  insurance  system  is  es- 
sential to  a  healthy  and  stable  home 
building  industry,  which  now  continues 
at  a  low  ebb.  Although  the  administra- 
tion has  again  announced  the  end  of  the 
recession,  it  simultaneously  announced  a 
fall  in  housing  starts.  The  proliferation 
of  public  and  private  credit  agencies,  pro- 
grams, and  techniques  in  the  last  few 
years  has  contributed  little  help  to  the 
severely  depressed  housing  industry.  I 
now  propose  that  our  committee  under- 
take a  search  for  more  basic  improve- 
ments in  the  law  which  underUes  the 
mortgage  insurance  system. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  basic  re- 
form of  the  National  Housing  Act,  our 
committee  will  not  neglect  other  impor- 
tant aspects  of  housing  problems,  includ- 
ing rising  costs,  the  need  to  rehabilitate 
and  maintain  the  existing  housing  sup- 
ply, and  the  future  role  of  public  hous- 
ing. 

Second.  Community  Development. — 
The  Congress  has  tried,  with  increasing 
frequency  and  futility,  to  help  local  gov- 
ernment to  develop  and  pay  for  needed 
public  facilities  and  services,  from  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  to  the  block  grant 
program  developed  last  year  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  block  grant  and  related  housing 
assistance    programs    were    developed 


against  a  background  of  continuing  inner 
city  deterioration  and  escalating  prob- 
lems of  municipal  finance  which  have 
reached  alarming  stages  in  many  cities. 

The  questions  to  be  asked  now  are: 
How  are  the  block  grants  being  used  by 
the  communities?  Are  the  required  hous- 
ing assistance  plans  approved  by  HUD 
adequately  directed  toward  arresting  de- 
teriorating housing  stock  and  improving 
neighborhoods  generally,  as  the  law  in- 
tends? 

Why  is  the  section  8  program  not  yet 
working?  Have  the  block  grant  funds 
changed  the  nature  of  city  budgeting, 
both  in  short-run  and  in  long-range 
planning? 

There  is  the  more  general  question  of 
why  our  cities  are  going  through  such 
severe  financial  crises.  How  much  is  due 
to  rising  municipal  needs  and  how  much 
to  long-standing  inadequacies  in  private 
capital  investment?  Are  financial  insti- 
tutions meeting  their  responsibiUties  to 
their  own  communities?  What  are  the 
incentives  needed  to  enlarge  private  in- 
vestment and  to  channel  it  into  areas 
where  it  might  arrest  or  reverse  deterio- 
ration, revitalizing,  or  at  least  stabilizing, 
neighborhoods? 

Third.  Mortgage  Credit.— Despite  the 
many  congressional  efforts  to  make 
housing  less  vulnerable  to  periodic  credit 
cycles,  housing  suffers  increasingly 
harsh  blows  with  each  new  credit 
crunch.  And  dsspite  the  many  congres- 
sional innovations  to  make  residential 
mortgage  lending  attractive  to  private 
lenders,  the  Nation  is  confronted  with 
increasing  federalization  of  the  mort- 
gage market. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  for  a  thor- 
ough review  of  housing  finance  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  changes  should  be 
made  to  restore  an  effective  flow  of  pri- 
vate credit  sufficient  to  finance  the  hous- 
ing production  needed  for  the  coming 
decade. 

In  this  context,  the  committee  will  ex- 
plore the  structure  and  workings  of  the 
secondary  market,  the  implications  of 
current  large-scale  direct  Federal  lend- 
ing through  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  role  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  credit  policies,  the 
degree  of  support  for  Federal  agency  se- 
curities by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  potential  use  of  government 
trust  funds. 

The  committee  will  study  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  a  central  mort- 
gage bank  and  what  such  a  bank  might 
contribute  to  solving  mortgage  credit 
problems.  The  review  will  also  examine 
in  depth  the  housing  implications  of  the 
proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act;  the 
role  of  private  mortgage  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  secondary  market;  the  im- 
pact of  real  estate  investment  trust  prac- 
tices on  residential  construction;  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  needless  com- 
petition and  complexity  of  financial  ar- 
rangements among  the  multiplicity  of 
federally  sponsored  credit  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  (jrovernment  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LESTER  R. 
JOHNSON   OP   WISCONSIN 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  personal  sorrow  that  I  annoimce 
the  passing  away  Isist  night  of  a  close 
personal  friend  and  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Lester  R.  Johnson,  who 
served  in  this  Chamber  for  12  years  as 
the  Representative  of  the  old  Wisconsin 
10th  District. 

Lester  was  my  friend  for  over  20  years. 
As  a  Congressman,  Lester  Johnson  con- 
sistently measured  up  to  everything  ex- 
pected of  him,  but  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, to  the  high  standards  he  set  for 
himself. 

Lester  prided  himself  on  his  record  for 
doing  what  he  thought  was  right  even 
in  the  face  of  substantial  criticism,  and 
he  prided  himself  in  providing  represen- 
tation in  every  sense  to  all  the  constitu- 
ents in  his  congressional  district.  When 
someone  needed  assistance,  they  knew 
Lester  Johnson  would  try  to  help  them. 

Certainly  in  the  passing  of  Lester 
Johnson  we  have  lost  a  good  friend  and 
an  outstanding  public  servant.  We  com- 
fort ourselves,  however,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  served  his  Nation  well 
and  we  have  benefited  from  having 
known  him. 

Lester  Johnson  was  a  man  of  his  word, 
and  one  who  I  have  always  been  proud 
to  call  my  friend.  My  wife,  Blanche,  joins 
me  in  expressing  our  sincere  best  wishes 
to  hi3  wife  and  loved  ones. 


WHEAT  SALES  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  re- 
ports today  that  our  total  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  have  already  passed 
the  10-mlllion-ton  mark.  It  is  also  re- 
ported that  the  Russians  are  experienc- 
ing harvesting  problems  and  may  wind 
up  with  a  very  short  crop,  necessitating 
even  more  imports  than  previously 
thought. 

I  must  soimd  a  note  of  caution  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  proceed  with  the  utmost  care. 
I  concur  with  the  USDA  request  that 
grain-export  companies  notify  the  agen- 
cy before  beginning  further  negotiations 
for  large  sales. 

Previously,  Secretary  Butz  said  that 
the  effect  of  the  exports  on  the  price  of 
retail  food  and  farm  products  would  be 
"insignificant."  When  he  said  that  we 
had  exported  only  3  million  tons.  Now. 
we  have  sold  more  than  10  million  tons, 
with  likely  prospects  to  sell  more. 

Crop  statisticians  predict  that  the 
U.S.  wheat  crop  will  set  a  record  this 
year,  with  a  production  of  more  than  2.1 
billion  bushels.  But  currently,  wheat 
stocks  are  at  their  second  lowest  level 
since  1952.  And  we  could  still  be  plagued 
by  weather  problems. 


I  am  perplexed  that  those  who  are 
making  these  halycon  forecasts  are  over- 
looking a  most  important  factor — ^how 
are  we  going  to  transport  the  grain  to 
the  ports? 

As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 
Commerce  Oversight  Subcommittee  in 
the  93d  session,  I  conducted  hearings  in 
1973  on  the  serious  shortage  of  freight 
cars  which  resulted  from  the  ill-planned, 
clandestine  deal  which  sent  more  than 
19  million  tons  of  grain  to  the  Russians 
in  1972.  As  a  result  of  the  findings  of 
that  investigation,  I  proposed  corrective 
legislation.  My  bill  caUed  for  those  con- 
tracting to  export  more  than  1  million 
bushels,  to  file  a  transportation  plan  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  Fol- 
lowing this,  DOT  would  either  sanction, 
or  disapprove  the  plan,  according  to 
guidelines  in  the  bill.  FinaUy,  the  ex- 
porter would  receive  no  subsidies  while 
the  deal  was  pending. 

The  hearings  in  the  spring  of  1973 
clearly  demonstrated  that  a  paucity  of 
freight  cars  caused  a  delay  of  food  ship- 
ment. A  Government  Accounting  Office 
study  done  independently  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  reached  similar  con- 
clusions. 

I  am  glad  we  are  now  receiving  infor- 
mation about  these  sales,  because  of  an 
amendment  to  the  1973  Farm  Act.  But  I 
still  believe  that  Secretary  Butz  is  treat- 
ing this  serious  subject  in  a  somewhat 
cavalier  manner.  Not  only  could  massive 
sales  rekindle  the  inflationary  conflagra- 
tion but  the  impact  and  possible  tieup 
of  our  transportation  system  could  also 
be  devastating.  I  am  wary  because  the 
costs  of  transportation  breakdowns  and 
snafus  are  ultimately  borne  by  the  con- 
simier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  require  some 
kind  of  transportation  plan,  we  will  see 
again  a  .^^hortage  of  box  cars,  a  clogging  of 
our  railroad  transportation  system,  an 
inability  to  deUver  basic  supplies  and 
materials  to  our  own  merchants — and 
inevitably  inflationary  rises. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE     REPORT     ON     H  R 
6799,  FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMI- 
NAL    PROCEDURE     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6799), 
Federal  Rules  of  Ciiminal  Procedure  Act 
Amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recuest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Mann)  if  this  conference  report 
differs  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
House  on  the  Hyde  amendment  which 
would  have  permitted  defense  coimsel  to 
obtain  the  names  of  witnesses  3  days  be- 
fore the  trial  started. 

Mr.  MANN.  It  does,  in  effect,  strike 
out  that  provision  and  leaves  the  law  as 
it  is. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 


ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  unanimous 
consent  is  not  obtained  today,  there  will 
still  be  adequate  time  for  the  House  to 
consider  this  matter  prior  to  the  recess 
and  if  it  is  passed  and  the  President  sigia 
it  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  pro- 
posed  in  the  conference  report,  that  the 
conference  report  would  still  become 
vahd  legislation;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MANN.  I  think  that  is  not  correct 
As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  Su- 
preme Court  promulgated  these  rules  un- 
der the  enabling  act  which  permits  it 
to  promulgate  rules  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal procedure.  They  become  effective  ii 
90  days  after  they  are  promulgated  ty 
the  Supreme  Court  unless  the  Congress 
determines  otherwise. 

In  this  case,  the  Congress  did  agree  to 
a  resolution  which  delayed  the  effective 
date  of  those  rules  as  promulgated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  until  August  1. 

If  this  conference  report  is  filed  Mon- 
day and  lies  on  the  table  3  days,  and  the 
House,  therefore,  is  unable  to  consider  it 
until  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  Thursday 
being  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  bill 
would  then  have  to  be  sent  to  Helsinki 
where  the  President  will  be  on  that  date! 
and  unless  he  signs  it  prior  to  midnight 
on  July  31,  it  is  my  opinion  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  the  Supreme  Court  rules  will 
go  into  effect  and  that  the  President's 
signature  at  a  later  date  would  not  have 
retroactive  or  nunc  pro  time  effect,  and 
we  would  have  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  resolution  which  we 
passed. 

Therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  rules, 
rather  than  the  rules  that  the  House 
passed,  would  apply. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  won- 
der if  it  is  an  appropriate  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  ask  the  Speaker  if  ?  bill  or  con- 
ference report  that  has  an  effective  date 
of,  let  us  say,  July  31,  or  August  1,  is 
signed  subsequently  by  the  President  into 
law,  can  it  be  effective  legislation  or  not? 
May  I  address  such  a  question  to  the 
Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HOLTZMAN)  that  her  inquiry  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  law  but  not  a  matter  of  the  par- 
liamentary rules  of  the  House. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  failing 
to  have  a  clarification  on  the  point,  but 
feeling  very  strongly  about  the  confer- 
ence report,  I  am  going  to  feel  con- 
strained to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 


A  SALUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR  EGIDIO 
ORTONA  OF  ITALY  UPON  HIS 
RETIREMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rowno) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  distinguished  career  of  my  warm, 
personal  friend  Ambassador  Egidio 
Ortona,  who  has  recently  retired  as  Am- 
bassador of  Italy  to  the  United  States. 
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It  is  indeed  significant  and  appropriate 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  Egidio  Ortona  be- 
cause he  has  epitomized  the  20th  century 
continuation  of  that  most  significant 
Italian  contribution  to  world  culture,  the 
"Renaissance  Man." 

Throughout  his  long  career  Ambassa- 
dor Ortona  exhibited  the  professional 
competence  that  allowed  him  to  rise 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Italian  Foreign 
Service  to  tiie  position  of  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  by  1958;  to  Secretary 
General  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  the 
Italian  equivalent  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  in  1966;  and  finally  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  and 
Extraordinary  to  the  United  States  in 

1967. 

Like  the  true  "Renaissance  Man"  he 
has  been  much  more  than  merely  an  ex- 
emplary exponent  of  Italian  foreign  pol- 
icy. Like  the  countless  generations  of 
Italians  who  came  before  him,  Egidio  Is  a 
man  imbued  with  a  love  for  art  and  music 
that  is  rooted  in  the  artistic  tradition 
of  Italy. 

Under  Egldio's  stewardship  the  Italian 
Embassy  was  a  living  celebration  of 
Italy's  magnlficant  contributions  to  the 
culture  of  Western  Civilization.  Of  all  the 
arts,  music  is  the  one  to  which  Egidio  is 
perhaps  most  devoted.  Often  during  the 
Sunday  musical  interludes  held  at  the 
Embassy,  the  Ambassador  would  honor 
those  gathered  there  by  playing  the 
classics  on  the  piano.  While  Egidio 
modestly  refers  to  himself  as  a  "bad 
piano  player,"  those  of  us  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  play  know  that 
he  is  an  accomplished  musician. 

Beyond  his  professional  competence 
and  his  love  for  the  arts.  Ambassador 
Ortona  displays  a  charm  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  official 
personalities  in  Washington.  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  are  many  Washington 
hosts  and  hostesses  who  will  genuinely 
miss  the  opportunity  of  Including  the 
Ortonas  on  their  guest  list,  Egidio  and 
his  charming  wife,  Guilia,  could  be 
counted  upon  to  add  warmth  and  spon- 
taneity to  any  social  occasion. 

Skilled  in  the  art  of  diplomacy,  but 
more  Importantly,  gifted  with  the  art 
of  making  friends,  Egidio  Ortona  is  truly 
the  Ambassador  of  good  will.  And  In  this 
way  he  served  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship  between  Itlay  and  the  United 
States. 

For  those  of  us  who  will  genuinely 
miss  the  Ortonas'  presence  in  Washing- 
ton, there  Is  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  Italian  Embassy,  which  is 
currently  under  construction,  will  serve 
as  a  lasting  monimient  and  constant  re- 
minder of  Egldio's  many  years  In  the 
United  States.  We  will  remember  him 
through  this  beautiful  structure  because 
Ambassador  Ortona  was  more  than  any 
other  person,  the  guiding  light  that 
brought  this  new  embassy  Into  being. 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  wish- 
ing the  Ortona  family  the  best  of  luck  as 
they  return  to  Italy.  Arrlvldercl  my 
friend,  I  hope  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  been  well  honored  over  the  last 
7  years  by  tiie  Government  of  Italy,  In 
that  the  government  has  been  so  ably 


represented  in  Washington  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador  Egidio  Ortona. 

Ambassador  Ortona,  who  has  spent  25 
of  his  43  years  of  diplomatic  service  In 
the  United  States,  leaves  many  friends 
and  devotees  behind  as  he  departs  his 
post.  For  those  of  us  who  know  him  so 
weU,  Ambassador  Ortona  vidll  go  as  force- 
ful and  enthusiastic  a  man  as  when  he 
first  assimied  his  ambassadorial  duties 
here  7  years  ago. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
benefitted  often  from  his  wise  coimsel, 
and  the  many  of  us  throughout  Wash- 
ington who  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
company  of  Ambassador  and  Mr.  Ortona, 
wish  them  well  in  the  years  to  come. 

They  have  certainly  earned  their  fu- 
ture rewards,  they  have  played  an  active 
role  in  Italy's  development  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  they  have  performed 
their  duty  well  wherever  they  serve. 

In  a  very  personal  regard,  my  days  in 
Washington  have  often  been  warmed  by 
the  graciousness  of  Ambassador  Ortona. 
I  shall  miss  him,  as  wiU  so  many  others. 

His  career  has  been  filled  with  the  ex- 
citement that  has  made  up  this  last  half 
century.  A  man  trained  in  the  arts,  an 
architect  of  Italy's  economy  in  those 
vital  days  following  World  War  II  and 
since,  and  a  man  who  takes  enormous 
pleasure  yet  today  in  the  horseback  skills 
taught  to  him  so  long  ago  by  his  father, 
a  calvary  oflBcer,  Ambassador  Ortona 
has  carved  a  very  special  place  for  him- 
self among  the  diplomats  who  represent 
their  nations  here. 

Ambassador  Ortona  has  served  his  na- 
tion throughout  the  world,  at  tiny  diplo- 
matic outposts  and  at  critical  junctures 
at  the  United  Nations,  London,  Cairo 
and,  of  course,  here  in  Washington. 

At  20  years  of  age.  he  joined  the  Ital- 
ian Foreign  Service  with  no  sponsor 
other  than  his  own  emerging  capabili- 
ties. But  he  rose  rapidly  In  his  nation's 
service  by  quickly  acquiring  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  able  to  rise  to  the  problems 
of  the  day. 

It  was  Mr.  Ortona  to  whom  his  nation 
turned  in  the  waning  days  of  World  War 
n  to  represent  them  In  Washington,  and 
to  fashion  a  plan  to  rebuild  the  devasta- 
tion of  that  great  nation.  Perhaps  the 
single  greatest  achievement  was  his  work 
in  helping  to  devise  the  Marshall  plan 
and  its  application  to  Italy,  a  move  that 
played  a  vital  role  in  retaining  that  na- 
tion as  a  £ree  and  independent  nation  in 
those  first  few  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Between  1958  and  1961,  Ambassador 
Ortona  served  his  nation  as  its  represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations.  Then,  after 
6  years  of  increasingly  Important  service 
to  the  Italian  Government  back  to  Rome, 
Ambassador  Ortona  returned  to  the 
United  States  where  his  efforts  over  the 
last  7  years  have  further  strengthened 
the  bond  between  his  nation  and  ours. 

I.  Mrs.  Addabbo  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues wish  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Or- 
tona well.  And  should  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment ever  develop  a  sticky  problem 
that  requires  special  handUiig,  in  the 
United  States,  I  would  not  be  the  least 
surprised  to  receive  another  visit  to  our 
shores  by  this  extraordinary  man.  As  for 


myself,  I  would  welcome  such  an  oppor- 
tumity  to  renew  friendships  long  to  be 
remembered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  HcHiorable  Egidio 
Ortona,  who  has  recently  retired  from  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
Italian  diplomatic  service.  As  Italy's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  since 
1967,  Mr.  Ortona  was  well  known  to  many 
Members  of  this  body,  who  regarded  him 
both  as  a  valued  friend  of  this  country 
and  as  an  outstanding  representative  of 
his  government. 

Ambassador  Ortona's  career  has  en- 
comp8issed  more  than  four  decades, 
which  Included  both  the  failures  and 
achievements  of  Western  civilization.  It 
began  with  the  London  World  Economic 
Conference  of  1933,  which  marked  the 
Initial  failure  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  solve  the  problems  of  world 
depression.  It  also  included  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  the  United  Nations,  where 
Ambassador  Ortona  served  with  great 
distinction — both  as  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  Italy  and  as  President  of  the 
Security  Council. 

At  a  time  when  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
is  faced  with  new  challenges  as  well  as 
some  new  problems — and  when  the  In- 
terdependence of  Western  nations  is  be- 
coming increasingly  recognized  as  a  fact 
of  international  life — it  Is,  I  believe,  ap- 
propriate to  recall  the  valuable  service 
performed  by  this  outstanding  repre- 
sentative of  a  country  whose  ultimate 
destiny  is  of  great  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  CcMnmltte,  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
devoted  and  dedicated  public  servant 
upon  his  retirement  as  Ambassador  of 
Italy. 

During  the  11  years  I  have  served  In 
the  Congress,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  Ambassa- 
dor Ortona.  In  addition  to  t>eing  a  g(x>d 
friend,  he  Is  also  one  with  whom  I  could 
always  forthrightly  discuss  mutual 
problems  affecting  Italy  and  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Egidio  Ortona  is  regarded,  end  right- 
fully so,  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
ambassadors  ever  to  serve  in  Washing- 
ton from  any  of  the  countries.  He  shall 
always  be  remembered — not  Just  as  a 
distinguished  diplomat,  but  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  patron  of  the  arts  and  music,  an 
accomplished  equestrian,  and  much 
more. 

He  was  bom  in  (^asale  Monferrato  in 
northern  Italy  in  1910,  and  because  his 
father  was  a  cavalry  oflScer  In  the 
Italian  Army,  Egidio  learned  to  ride 
horseback  while  still  very  young.  He  also 
began  his  musical  education  at  the  age 
of  8,  can  "read  any  piece  of  music  at 
sight"  according  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Gullla  Rossi  Ortona,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Uie  press  as  being  an  accom- 
plished concert  pianist.  Althoug^h  the 
Ambassador  modestly  disclaims  this  rec- 
ognition, those  who  know  him  say  t^at 
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music  In  this  country  owes  an  enonnous 
debt  to  Ortona  because  he  has  arranged 
for  the  conferring  of  decorations  by  his 
country  on  distinguished  American 
musicians,  such  as  Artur  Rubenstein 
and  Eugene  Ormandy,  has  sponsored 
musical  evenings  at  the  embassy,  and 
has  encoiiraged  yoimg  people  to  enter 
the  field  of  music. 

Ortona  has  been  the  guiding  light  be- 
hind acquisition  of  a  flve-acre  tract  at 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Whitehaven 
Street  where  the  proposed  new  Italian 
embassy-chancery  complex  wUl  be  built. 
In  this  role,  he  Is  seeing  to  it  that  the 
fine  art  now  In  the  present  embassy  at 
16th  and  Puller  Streets  N\7.,  will  be 
moved  to  the  new  embassy  for  display 
upon  completion  of  the  new  complex. 

Ortona  received  his  law  degree  in  1931 
from  the  University  of  Torino,  and  there- 
after, at  the  age  of  21,  he  entered  the 
Italian  Foreign  Service.  He  served  in 
many  posts  all  over  the  world  and  finally 
was  assigned  to  Washington.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  resolving  problems  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Italy,  and  has  been 
called  upon  by  his  government,  because 
of  his  expertise  in  this  crucial  area,  to 
serve  at  such  conferences  at  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  to  represent  his  coimtry  at 
the  United  Nations;  and  also  to  serve  as 
lirector  general  of  economic  affairs. 

His  dramatic  climb  up  the  diplomatic 
:areer  ladder  began  first  as  secretary, 
hen  as  counselor,  minister  counselor, 
ninister,  and  finally,  as  secretary  gen- 
sral  of  the  Foreign  Ministry — equal  to 
J.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State — and  am- 
)assador  plenipotentiary  and  extraordi- 
lary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ambassador 

Jgidio  Ortona  has  mswle  a  tremendous 

tnpact    not    just    in    Washington    but 

irherever  he   has  served   all  over  the 

'  rorld.  To  use  the  term  "retirement"  In 

i  ts  present-day  connotation  simply  does 

lot  fit  this  vigorous,  outstanding  man, 

1  rho  has  accomplished  so  much,  and  who 

4*8  yet  so  much  to  offer. 

I  do  not  know  how  he  will  spend  his 
'  retirement",  but  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
c  erned,  he  will  never  be  "retired."  What- 
e  ver  the  future  holds  for  him,  I  want  to 
^  ish  for  him  and  his  devoted  wife  abun- 
cant  good  health,  long  life,  and  God- 
sjeed  in  aU  of  their  endeavors.  We  in 
t  le  Congress  who  know  them  both  will 
Eever  forget  their  genuine  hospitality 
and  their  great  contribution  to  enhanc- 
iJ  ig  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Ij  te  to  join  in  the  tributes  which  are  be- 
ii  ig  paid  to  His  Excellency,  Egidio  Ortona 
A  tnbassador  of  Italy,  upon  his  retirement 
fi  om  the  Foreign  Service  of  his  country 
This     distinguished     gentlemen     hss 
e  imed  an  outstanding  reputaticn  in  rep- 
rsenting  his  country  throughout   the 
w  Drtd. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
t<  commend  him  and  to  extend  every  best 
wsh  for  continued  success  and  fulflll- 
n  ent  in  his  worthy  pursuits 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr 
S  )eaker,  I  join  with  my  coUeague  from' 
N  ;w  Jersey,  the  distinguished  chairman 
OJ  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In 
P  tying   tribute   to  Ambassador   Egidio 
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Ortona  of  Italy  whom  I  have  long 
counted  among  my  very  good  friends.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  colleague  for  the  op- 
portunity of  this  special  order  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  Am- 
bassador Ortona's  friendship  and  his  hos- 
pitality. 

Ambassador  Ortona  and  his  charming 
wife  have  effectively  represented  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  of  Italy  with 
much  competence  and  grace.  Diplomacy 
Is  a  delicate  art.  It  requires  that  an  am- 
bassador represent  the  interests  of  his 
people  and  his  government  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  there  to  be  a 
mutuality  of  interest  and  a  willingness 
to  work  in  partnership  between  his  coun- 
try and  his  host.  Ambassador  Egidio 
Ortona  has  not  only  made  such  interests 
and  partnerships  possible,  he  has  made 
their  pursuit  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  a  distinct  priv- 
ilege to  know  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Ortona,  to  share  the  mutuality  of  inter- 
ests between  Americans  and  the  Italian 
people.  We  shall  miss  him  very  much  I 
would  like  him  to  know  that  he  has 
created  a  warm  place  in  our  home  to 
which  he  will  always  be  welcome  to 
return. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  here  In  the  Congress  have  learned 
with  deep  regret  that  Egidio  Ortona,  the 
Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  is  entering  a  well-deserved  and 
richly  earned  retu-ement.  This  culti- 
vated and  devoted  diplomat  Is  closing 
out  one  of  the  finest  careers  of  Its  kind 
on  record. 

As  a  result  of  his  work  and  untiring 
devotion,  a  series  of  strategic,  yet 
warm  bonds  have  been  forged  between 
Italy  and  America,  making  an  already 
strong  relationship  even  more  viable 
and  endiulng. 

For  many  years.  Ambassador  Ortona 
labored  on  behalf  of  his  people  abroad 
playing  a  strategic  role  in  coordinating 
American  economic  aid  that  rebuilt 
Italy  after  the  Second  World  War  He 
has  divided  his  time  between  the  United 
Nations  and  his  own  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  attaining  the  post  of  Secretary 
General  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  1966.  Since  May  of  1967 
Mr.  Ortona,  has  been  Italy's  Ambassa- 
dor to  our  coimtry. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  do  justice 
to  the  accomplishments  of  this  talented 
man.  who  is  as  much  at  home  In  Con- 
gress as  he  is  in  America's  widespread 
Italian-American  community.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  has  aided  many  In  Con- 
gress In  understanding  the  special  prob- 
lems that  afflict  any  close  international 
relationship.  And,  more  Importantly  he 
has  done  this  without  doing  harm  to 
the  relationship  between  Italian-Amer- 
icans and  the  country  of  their  ancestors 
Mr.  Ortona  is  an  example  of  how  a 
diplomat  can  help  rather  than  hinder 
his  country  and  a  nation  he  is  ac- 
credited to  as  an  Ambassador.  Few  dip- 
lomats can  lay  claim  to  his  credibility 
in  Washington.  Fewer  still  can  state 
that  they  have  besn  as  effective  as  he 
has  been. 

Further.  Egidio  Ortona  has  proven  to 
be  a  warm  friend,  a  discreet  representa- 
tive of  the  government  and  a  very  de- 
cent man.  His  presence  among  us  will 


be  very  much  missed,  not  only  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  of  Italian  back- 
ground, such  as  myself,  but  by  the  en- 
tire Italian-American  community  and 
many  other  people  too  numerous  to  list 
To  his  wife  and  children.  I  can  onlv 
offer  my  sincere  wish  for  as  happy  and 
successful  retirement  as  their  careee'- 
has  been  here.  Italy  and  the  United 
States  owe  him  a  substantial  and  un- 
repayable  debt  and  our  thanks 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  Washington's  most  distinguished  dip- 
lomats, Mr.  Egidio  Ortona,  recently  re- 
tired Ambassador  of  Italy  to  the  United 
States. 

After  taking  office,  Mr.  Ortona  was  one 
of  the  people  who  I  most  wished  to  meet 
personally.  I  realized  this  ambition  un- 
forgettably though,  unfortunately  only 
"'^.l*^®-  However,  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  histant  rapport  that  one  de- 
velops when  speaking  with  such  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

At  each  step  throughout  his  brilliant 
43  years  involved  in  diplomacy,  he  has 
sei-ved  in  every  capacity  with  the  in- 
teUigence,  ease,  and  elegance  desired  in 
diplomatic  circles.  In  his  8-year  tenure 
as  Ambassador  of  Italy  to  the  United 
States,  he  has  developed  endearing  re- 
lationships with  many  Washington  per- 
sonahties,  partlculariy  the  Italian- 
American  Members  of  Congress 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mr.  Ortona  my  very 
best  on  a  long,  fruitful  retirement  with 
but  one  regret;  the  regret  that  I  did  not 
personally  have  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
come fully  acquainted  with  this  remark- 
able gentleman. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prospect 
of  the  departure  of  Ambassador  Ortona 
from  the  United  States  is  a  sad  one  It 
marks  the  end  of  a  long  and  remarkable 
association.  Few  of  our  diplomatic  guests 
have  known  Washington  as  long  and 
understood  it  as  well  as  he.  Since  his 
arrival  in  1944  as  a  member  of  an  Italian 
economic  mission  to  the  United  States 
he  has  served  ha  Washington  a  total  of 
22  years  plus  3  years  in  New  York  at  the 
U.N.  He  has  served  as  counselor,  mhi- 
ister,  and  since  1967  as  ambassador.  He 
served  in  Rome  as  Dhector  of  Economic 
Affairs  in  the  Italian  Ministi-y  of  Foreign 
Affairs  from  1961  to  1966  and  as  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Ministry— the  high- 
TfL.^^J^^^^    P°^*    ^"    ^e    Ministry    In 
1966-67.  With  the  reputation  he  earned 
and  the  experience  he  acquired  in  these 
highly  responsible  positions  he  returned 
to  Washington  in  1967  as  a  seasoned  and 
trusted  representative  and  spokesman  of 
the  Italian  Government.  The  friendships 
he  made  in  Washington  and  the  con- 
fidence  in   his   judgment   and   wisdom 
which  he  Inspired  in  American  officials 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
relationship  between  our  country  and 
his.  And  even  more  immediately  in  our 
niinds  at  this  time  of  farewell  is  his  gift 
of  friendship  which  has  endeared  him 
to  so  many  of  us.  We  are  all  proud  to 
have  known  him  and  wish  him  well  In 
the  next  phase  of  his  distinguished  life. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable   Egidio    Ortona,    Ambasador   of 
Italy  to  the  United  States,  retired  re- 
cently after  a  long  and  disthigulshed 
career  In  the  Foreign  Service. 
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Signer  Ortona,  who  was  bom  at  Cas- 
ale  Monferrato,  in  Piedmont,  was  ed- 
ucated in  Italy  and  abroad.  He  attained 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Turin  in  1931  and  studied  at  the 
distinguished  center  of  learning— the 
London  School  of  Economics.  It  was 
there  and  during  his  work  in  Washing- 
ton that  he  learned  his  rapid,  flavored 
English. 

His  first  appointments  in  the  Italian 
Foreign  Service  were  on  the  economic 
side.  He  later  served  as  First  Secretary 
of  the  Italian  Embassy  in  London  and 
as  head  of  the  office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  before  coming 
to  the  United  States  as  head  of  an  eco- 
nomic mission  in  1944.  In  1945,  he  be- 
gan his  service  in  the  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  named  head  of  the 
Italian  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
In  1958.  He  returned  to  the  Italian  Min- 
istry in  1961  and  was  reassigned  to 
Washington  in  1967  as  Ambassador. 
Ambassador  Ortona  is  known  by  his 
friends  as  a  fine  pianist  as  well  as  a 
humorist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  fortunate 
that  Italy  has  sent  one  of  her  distin- 
guished sons  to  us  for  so  long.  He  used 
his  great  abilities  in  long  and  successful 
service  to  his  country.  In  the  process,  he 
has  rendered  great  service  to  our  coun- 
try as  well.  His  life  and  devotion  will  be 
a  permanent  guide  for  diplomats  of 
future  generations.  His  wisdom,  under- 
standing, friendliness,  and  experience 
will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  know  him 
as  a  friend  and  by  all  of  those  in  this 
country  who  knew  him  only  indirectly 
through  his  good  works. 

Words  cannot  fully  capture  the  spirit 
and  flavor  of  this  truly  remarkable  man. 
Yet,  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  in  1973  does  offer  a 
glimpse  at  the  personality  and  accom- 
plishments of  Ambassador  Egidio  Or- 
tona. Those  who  read  it  easily  can  see, 
as  this  article  explains,  why  the  Ambas- 
sador was  able  to  cement  the  friendship 
between  our  two  countries  and  to 
win  untold  personal  friends  for  himself 
as  well  as  Italy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  to  the  Ambas- 
sador and  his  family  my  fondest  wishes. 

The  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
follows: 

Ecmio  Ortona:  Wild  Dogs  and  Diplomats 
(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 

It  has  b«en  said  that  diplomacy  Is  the  fine 
art  of  taking  the  wild  dog  syndrome  out  of 
International  relations;  of  taming  the  war- 
like impulses  between  nations. 

Italian  Ambassador  Egidio  Ortona.  how  at 
62  has  spent  23  of  his  41 -year  diplomatic 
career  in  the  United  States,  knows  first-hand 
about  the  wild  dog  syndrome  both  literally 
and  figuratively. 

As  one  of  Washington's  most  athletic  am- 
bassadors, be  starts  bis  day  on  horseback 
In  Rock  Creek  Park  where  every  morning  a 
dozen  homeless  dogs  snap  at  the  hoofs  of 
his  mount. 

Ortona's  riding  companion,  Edward  Weln- 
tal,  a  prominent  newspaperman  and  former 
Polish  diplomat,  wryly  reports  that  the  am- 
bassador has  had  better  luck  with  crime  In 
the  streets  than  with  the  wild  dogs  of  Rock 
Creek  Park. 

"Those  dogs  snap,  lunge  and  bark  fero- 
ciously at  us  every  morning  until  we  out- 
gallop them,"  says  Welntal,  adding  that  com- 
plaints to  the  police  have  been  futile.  "They 


Insist  they  can't  do  a  thing  because  the  D.C. 
Humane  Society  won't  permit  them  to  shoot 
the  dogs  with  tranqulllzlng  guns." 

On  the  side  of  wild  dog  diplomacy,  Egidio 
Ortona  came  to  Washington  the  first  time 
in  October,  1944,  when  World  War  II  was 
still  raging  with  ferocity,  although  Italy  had 
surrendered  in  1943.  Assigned  to  an  economic 
mission  seeking  assistance  In  rebuilding  Italy 
after  the  war,  Ortona  also  was  negotiating  a 
return  of  prisoners.  He  had  intended  to  stay 
two  months  but  remained  eight  years. 

He  won  over  hard-boiled  State  Department 
negotiators  almost  immediately. 

"He  is  a  professional,"  says  one  of  the  top 
career  men  at  State.  "We  rate  him  right  be- 
hide  the  ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Dobrynln,  who  has  been  the  top  professional 
here  for  10  years. 

"He  came  here  when  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy  were  deeply  strained. 
He  has  remained  to  cement  the  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  and  to  win  untold 
personal  friends  for  himself  as  well  as  Italy." 

A  small,  wiry  man.  gray-haired  and  volatile 
with  a  gift  for  rapid  Italian-accented  English, 
Ortona  is  one  of  the  best-known  figures  on 
Washington's  social  front.  Observers  say  that 
he  had  his  tall,  silver-haired  wife,  Guilia, 
probably  give  and  go  to  more  parties  than 
any  other  diplomatic  couple  in  town. 

They  are  special  favorites  of  Washington 
charities  and  are  often  asked  to  be  benefit 
patrons  as  they  were  for  the  Washington 
Performing  Arts  Society's  recent  "Salute  to 
Italy"  fund-raiser  concert  at  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. 

But  when  the  Ortonas  leave  Washington  to 
return  to  Rome,  they  may  be  best  remember- 
ed by  some  for  Ambassador  Ortona's  single- 
handed  confrontation  with  crime  here  and 
the  aftermath  of  that  encounter. 

In  AprU,  1969,  while  Ortona  was  walking 
in  Meridian  Hill  Park  near  his  embassy,  two 
men,  their  hands  stuffed  in  their  pockets  as 
If  holding  guns,  stopped  him  and  demanded 
money. 

Instead  of  running  or  reaching  for  his  wal- 
let, the  slim,  nimble  diplomat  began  to  shout 
In  his  heavily  accented  English  at  the  men 
who  turned  and  fled. 

The  State  Department  called  to  congratu- 
late him  Immediately.  Privately,  however, 
word  got  back  to  Ortona  that  the  State  De- 
partment felt  he  had  been  "brave  but  fool- 
hardy." 

Two  days  later  at  Rock  Creek  Stables  where 
Ortona  was  preparing  for  his  morning  can- 
ter, a  call  came  through  from  the  White 
House. 

This  time  it  was  President  Nixon  ready 
with  praise  and  a  promise.  He  assured  Or- 
tona that  new  measures  of  protection  would 
be  taken  immediately  to  provide  greater  se- 
curity for  all  diplomatic  missions  and  per- 
sonnel in  Washington. 

Sometime  later.  Ambassador  Ortona  was 
summoned  to  the  White  House.  He  and  the 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Nicaragua's 
Ambassador  Ouillermo  Sevllla-Sacasa  were 
the  only  two  foreign  diplomats  present  when 
the  President  signed  the  bill  creating  the 
Executive  Protective  Service. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  credit  I  deserve 
for  these  measures,"  Ortona  says  with  mod- 
esty. "But  I  do  know  that  the  new  service  has 
been  highly  successful.  There  have  been  very, 
very  few  Incidents  since  It  was  created.  Be- 
fore that,  there  was  some  kind  of  Incident 
at  least  once  a  week." 

Washington's  music  lovers  and  musicians 
hold  Ortona  In  high  regard  for  his  contribu- 
tions In  that  field. 

He  plays  the  piano  though  he  says  that 
it's  debatable  just  how  well.  When  he  arrived 
In  Washington  five  years  ago  as  Italy's  am- 
bassador, the  press  described  him  as  "a  mu- 
sician." Soon  he  was  called  "a  pianist."  Fi- 
nally, he  learned  through  the  press  that  "I 
am  a  concert  pianist." 

In  his  delightfuUy  inverted  English,  he 
sums  up  bis  talents  this  way: 


"I  just  know  to  play  badly  the  piano." 
But   former   Supreme   Court   Justice   Abe 
Fortas,  who  often  fiddles  to  Ortona's  piano 
accompaniment  at  Sunday  night  get-togeth-  ' 
ers  in  the  Fortas  home  or  at  the  Italian  em- 
bassy, disputes  such  modesty. 

"He's  a  true  lover  of  music,  an  absolutely 
Irresistible  man — musicians  both  here  and 
In  New  York  owe  him  a  great  deal.  In  fact," 
says  Fortas,  "music  in  this  country  owes  an 
an  enormous  debt  to  Ortona." 

Fortas  says  that  Ortona,  "more  than  any 
other  ambassador  in  Washington,  has  con- 
sistently held  musical  evenings  at  the  em- 
bassy. Sometime  he  plays,  and  he  plays  well. 
Sometimes  he  Invites  American  or  Italian 
musicians  to  play.  He  has  encouraged  young 
musicians  in  New  York  as  weU  as  in  Wash- 
ington." 

He  also  has  seen  to  it  that  his  country 
showed  its  appreciation  to  musicians  by  con- 
ferring decorations  upon  such  distinguished 
ones  as  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein  and  Eugene 
Ormandy,  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Ortona's  next  public  musical  appearance 
will  be  Jan.  31  when  he  and  his  favorite  com- 
panion at  a  double  keyboard,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  LeBeo'on. 
sit  down  at  the  embassy's  baby  grand  pianos 
to  entertain  for  Peggy  LeBaron's  Interna- 
tional Neighbors  Club. 

His  love  of  music  has  sometime  been  a 
challenge  to  hosts  who  don't  happen  to  have 
a  piano. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg 
and  the  U.S.  Chief  of  Protocol  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  V/lley  T. 
Buchanan  Jr..  whom  Ortona  visits  every 
summer  at  Newport,  found  the  ambassador 
disappearing  every  day. 

"We  had  no  piano,"  says  Buchanan,  "so  he 
went  around  to  homes  of  our  friends  who  did. 
There  he  would  be  lost  at  the  keyboard  for 
two  hours  at  a  time." 

The  Buchanans  ordered  a  piano  so  that 
the  Italian  diplomat  could  find  aU  the  musi- 
cal comforts  he  missed  right  inside  their 
front  door. 

(The  Buchanans'  grandchildren,  somewhat 
confused  by  the  ambassador's  Informal  attire, 
once  mistook  him  for  a  new  chauffeur.  Or- 
tona, playing  along,  escorted  the  children  to 
his  Flat,  drove  them  all  around  Newport  and 
made  every  stop  demanded.  "He  thought  this 
a  huge  joke,"  says  Buchanan.) 

As  the  father  of  two  grown  daughters  and 
a  son  and  the  grandfather  of  three,  Ortona 
dotes  on  children. 

"When  my  first  grandchild  was  born.  I 
started  the  best  career  of  my  life,"  he  says. 

When  his  diplomatic  career  ends  in  three 
years  (Italy's  foreign  service  has  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  65) .  Ambassador  Ortona 
win  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
was  the  guiding  light  behind  the  proposed 
new  Italian  embassy-chancery  complex,  to  be 
built  on  a  flve-acre,  $1  million  tract  at  the 
corner  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  White- 
haven Street.  NW. 

American  architects  will  supply  the  tech- 
nical expertise  but  Italian  architects  wUl 
draw  up  plans  that  wUl  Include  incorporation 
of  all  works  of  fine  art  now  in  the  present 
embassy  at  16th  and  F^iller  Streets,  NW. 

Ortona  Is  completing  negotiations  now  and 
will  go  to  Rome  next  week  to  confer  with 
architects. 

Egidio  Ortona  was  born  on  Sept.  16,  1910. 
in  the  small  Piedmont  hill  country  town  of 
Casale  Monferrato  in  northern  Italy. 

His  father  was  a  cavalry  officer  in  the 
Italian  army  and  close  friend  of  CapriUi.  in- 
ventor of  "the  forward  seat."  a  modern 
method  of  riding  horseback.  Predictably, 
young  Egidio  took  to  the  saddle  very  young. 

His  musical  education  began  at  age  8  and 
despite  the  seemingly  interminable  drilling 
to  learn  his  scales,  he  developed  a  crush  on 
his  music  teacher. 

At  age  16,  when  he  was  a  student  at  the 
local  lyceum,  he  met  tall,  voluble  Oulllla 
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Rossi.  He  was  two  years  ahead  of  her  In 
school  and  so  far  ahead  of  her  In  music  that 
she  finally  gave  up  playing  herself. 

"He  was  Just  too  good  for  me,"  says  OuUla 
Roasl  Ortona.  "It's  uncanny  how  he  can  read 
any  piece  of  music  at  sight." 

Music,  tennis  and  dancing,  which  both 
enjoyed,  created  a  strong  commiinlty  of  In- 
terest and  In  1935  they  were  married. 

But  before  that,  during  the  nine-year  In- 
terval between  their  first  meeting  and  their 
marriage.  Egldlo  Ortona  packed  considerable 
education  Into  his  young  life. 

He  spent  a  year  at  the  University  of  Pol- 
tiers,  another  year  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  finally  got  his  law  degree  at 
the  University  of  Torino  (Turin)  In  1931.  He 
never  practiced  law  but.  Instead,  entered  the 
Italian  foreign  service.  He  was  jxist  21. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  diplomatic  career  lad- 
der, he  started  his  climb  by  serving  In  posts 
at  Cairo,  Johannesburg,  London  and  finally 
Washington. 

The  handsome  Italian  Embassy,  built  years 
before  to  resemble  an  elegant  palazzo,  was 
closed  during  war  years.  So  he  worked  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel. 

"The  American  government  had  decided  to 
have  an  Italian  mission  come  to  Washington 
to  discuss  postwar  economics  and  rebuilding 
after  the  war's  destruction,"  he  says.  "I  and 
four  other  members  of  the  mission  were  en- 
gaged In  problems  of  economic  assistance  for 
Italy." 

The  longer  Ortona  steyed  In  Washington, 
the  more  reasons  he  found  to  remain.  The 
work  was  fascinating  and  challenging — "It 
was  a  most  interesting  thing  to  try  to  en- 
hance relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy.  The  results  of  the  Marshall  Plan  In 
Italy  between  1948  and  1952  were  so  good." 
Ortona  became  a  secretary,  then  counselor, 
then  minister  counselor  and  finally  minister 
of  the  reopened  Italian  embassy.  His  eco- 
nomic skills  were  so  valued  by  his  govern- 
ment that  he  often  represented  Italy  at  such 
conferences  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

In  1958,  he  was  assigned  to  the  United  Na- 
tions In  New  York  as  Italy's  ambassador.  He 
stayed  in  that  post  tintU  1961  when  he  was 
called  home  for  a  prime  spot  in  the  foreign 
ministry  as  director  general  of  economic  af- 
fairs. 

He  held  that  post  imtil  1966  when  he  was 
made  secretary  general  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry, the  top  career  spot  equal  to  U.S.  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  1967  he  was  assigned  to  Washington, 
again,  this  time  as  ambassador  plenijKJtenti- 
ary  and  extraordinary. 

While  he  has  logged  up  an  Impressive  repu- 
tation as  a  skilled  and  serious  diplomat,  he 
and  his  wife  have  made  an  equally  dramatic 
Impact  on  the  social  front  of  Washington.  In 
fact,  their  social  calendar  is  so  packed  that 
Mrs.  Ortona  said  rather  helplessly  the  other 
day  that  "there  Is  simply  no  time  to  sleep." 
Ambassador  Ortona  does  not  think  In 
terms  of  missed  sleep.  In  addition  to  his 
diplomatic  duties  and  his  music,  horseback 
Tiding  and  vigorous  dally  swim  at  the  Unl- 
vwBlty  Club  he  has  plans  for  still  another 
activity. 

"If  circumstances  permit,"  he  says,  "I  may 
try  flying.  I  am  always  trying  to  do  every- 
thing I  can." 

"Oh,  no!"  says  his  wife  who  had  not  heard 
of  his  mtereat  In  flying.  "I  hate  flying.  It 
makes  me  sick." 

Chances  are  that  OuUia  Ortona,  who  has 
nsTW  been  able  to  talk  her  husband  out  of 
anything  he  wants  to  do,  will  go  right  along 
with  this  Utest  Idea.  JueX  as  she  has  done  for 
nsariy  tova  decades. 

Mr.  LAOOBIARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  In  the  praise  of  Egldlo 
Ortona,  who  recently  retired  after  serv- 
ing as  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
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states.  Like  most  of  my  colleagues,  I 
will  miss  this  remarkable  and  personable 
man. 

Mr.  Ortona's  career  reveals  the  depth 
of  his  truly  remarkable  abilities  and  tal- 
ents. He  holds  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Turin  and  completed  ex- 
haustive studies  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  Prior  to  1945,  he  served  in 
Cairo,  Johaimesburg,  London,  and  Wash- 
ington. After  World  War  n,  he  headed 
that  Italian  technical  delegation  that 
helped  rebuild  his  country.  He  presided 
over  toe  U.N.  Security  Council  while 
serving  as  Italy's  U.N.  representative. 
He  was  appointed  Secretary  General  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1966, 
and  within  a  year  became  the  Italian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ortona  leads  a  robust,  active  life, 
and  was  definitely  an  asset  to  his  coun- 
try's diplomatic  corps.  I  wish  Mr.  Or- 
tona toe  best  possible,  for  he  has  earned 

Itr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
toank  my  distinguished  colleague,  toe 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO)  for  arranging  for  this  special  or- 
der so  toat  we  might  say  goodbye  and 
Godspeed  to  departing  Ambassador 
Egidio  Ortona. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  enjoy  a 
close  association  wlto  toe  Ambassador 
over  toe  years.  My  own  ethnic  ties  are, 
of  course,  wlto  toe  country  Ambassador 
Ortona  has  so  brilliantly  represented, 
Italy.  So,  It  is  wlto  special  regret  that 
I  take  note  of  his  retirement  from  toe 
Foreign  Service. 

His  has  been  a  career  marked  wlto 
distinction.  His  many  posts  in  toe  service 
of  his  country  have  Included  Cairo,  Jo- 
hannesburg, and  London,  as  well  as  toe 
United  Nations,  where  he  ably  repre- 
sented Italy,  and  Washington,  where  he 
has  held  a  number  of  positions  leading 
to  his  assignment,  in  1967,  as  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Pew  men  have  distinguished  toem- 
selves  as  much  In  a  job  and  won  more 
friends  for  toeir  country  in  the  process 
toan  Ambassador  Egidio  Ortona.  At  tois 
time,  I  want  to  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  to  Ambassador  Ortona  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Julia. 


'  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  toelr  remarks  and  to 
Include  toerein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr 

RODINO) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  toere 
objection  to  toe  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  EUROPEAN  SECURITY 
CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  toe  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  Is 
recognized  fo^  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  toe  President 
has  Just  Issued  anotoer  Captive  Nations 


Week  Proclamation;  Its  observance  be- 
gan July  13. 1975.  In  his  press  conference 
of  June  25  he  also  Indicated  toe  possibil- 
ity of  his  participation  In  the  Hel^nkl 
Summit,  which  will  bring  to  completion 
toe  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation In  Europe— CSCE— tagged  as  "one 
of  history's  strangest  diplomatic  trans- 
actions" by  toe  New  York  Times.  To- 
getoer  wlto  34  otoer  heads  of  state  the 
President  will  put  his  signature  on  docu- 
ments defining  principles  governing  re- 
lations among  states  and  dealing  with 
economic,  trade,  and  technological  coop- 
eration, and.  hopefully,  providing  for 
freer  movement  of  persons  and  ideas 
across  European  frontiers. 

While  seemingly  unconnected,  these 
two  events  have  a  strong  Inner  aflBnity 
In  a  fast-moving,  cynical  era  this  point 
can  be  lost  all  too  easily.  By  tracing  toe 
two  events  to  their  inception,  we  can  see, 
moreover,  toe  tragic  and  dangerous 
weakening  of  our  American  ability  to  see 
toe  world  around  us  as  it  actually  is  and 
not  as  we  would  wish  It  to  be. 

The  CTaptive  Nations  Week,  to  begin. 

In  1959  toe  Congress  passed  the  orig- 
inal resolution  calling  for  its  observance 
in  July  annually,  autoorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation to  toat  effect  "until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  be 
achieved  for  all  nations  in  the  world." 

President  Eisenhower  issued  a  strong 
proclamation,  restating  well-known 
facts: 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  poUcles  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet-dominated  nations 
have  been  deprived  of  their  Independence 
and  their  Individual  liberties. 

He  urged  "The  people  of  toe  United 
States  to  study  toe  pUght  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recMnmlt 
toemselves  to  the  support  of  toeir  just 
aspirations." 

In  toe  Kennedy- Johnson  years  our  ex- 
perts Inside  and  outside  CJovernment  dis- 
cerned in  toeir  crystal  balls  that  "toe 
Soviet  Union  Is  mellowing,"  abandoning 
communism,  with  the  result  that  toe 
socialist  and  free-enterprise  systems 
are  converging.  Solzhenitsyn  recently  re- 
marked that  toese  toeories  "are  simply 
funny  to  Soviet  citizens."  With  toeir  for- 
eign policy  based  on  toese  theories,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  issued  captive  nation 
proclamations  naive  In  their  softness  and 
apologetic  spirit. 

Wlto  Mr.  Nixon's  election  many  hoped 
that  he  would  reaffirm  toe  strong  stand 
of  toe  Elsenhower-Dulles  years.  Instead, 
he  was  persuaded  by  his  foreign  policy 
advisers  to  launch  an  ambitious  peace 
campaign  based  on  negotiated  agree- 
ments wlto  toe  Communist-controlled 
coimtries.  His  captive  nations  procla- 
mation In  1969,  consequently.  Ignored  toe 
unchanged  plight  of  toose  Communist- 
controlled  countries,  despite  toe  "rape" 
of  Czechoslovakia  by  toe  Warsaw  Pact 
armies.  It  was  frustraOngly  perfunctory. 

This  year's  proclamation  Is  even  more 
frustrating.  While  Mr.  Nixon's  version 
refers  to  "toe  desire  for  national  Inde- 
pendence In  Eastern  Europe."  Ptord's 
document  does  not  really  defbie  "cap- 
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tlve  nations."  National  Independence  for 
Eastern  Europe  Is  not  mentioned  nor 
Soviet  or  Communist  system  domination. 
The  contrast  between  toe  proclama- 
tions of  1959  and  1975  is  shattering,  but 
the  actual  conditions  of  peoples  in  cap- 
tivity to  toe  Commimist  system  have  not 
changed  at  all.  Not  only  has  not  a  sin- 
gle people  under  Communist  control  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  its  freedom  but  toe 
American  failure  to  recognize  and  face 
the  Communist  danger  has  since  brought 
five  additional  countries  under  Commu- 
nist domination  on  three  continents — 
Cuba,  Souto  Vietoam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Portugal.  Other  countries  like  Spain 
and  Italy  may  soon  follow. 

The  captive  nation  camp  may  well 
eventually  Include  toe  whole  of  Western 
Europe,  unless  toe  process  of  "flnlandlza- 
tion"  is  stopped.  To  stop  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recognize  toe  Soviet  alms  at  toe 
CSCE. 

Promoted  by  toe  socialist  countries 
and  especially  toe  U.S.S.R.  since  1954. 
this  Conference  is  entering  its  last  stage, 
to  be  concluded  July  30  at  a  Helsinki 
summit.  The  question  arises:  are  toe  re- 
sults of  toe  CSCE  going  to  be  beneficial 
for  toe  people  of  the  Communist-con- 
trolled countries  who  are  participants,  as 
some  assert,  or  Is  toe  conference  about 
to  seal  their  fate  by  legitimizing  toe 
Communist  control  over  them? 

The  advantages  In  terms  of  human 
rights  gained  by  toose  peoples  are  going 
to  be  minimal,  subject  to  the  Commu- 
nist "sovereignty"  interpretation.  The 
freer  movement  of  people  and  Ideas 
"guarantees"  since  toey  depend  upon  toe 
good  will  of  totalitarian  governments  are 
going  to  affect  a  very  limited  number  of 
ordinary  citizens.  Increased  economic, 
trade,  and  technological  cooperation  will 
clearly  benefit  toe  Communist-controlled 
countries,  including  toe  U.S.S.R.,  shice 
they  are  less  advanced  in  Industry  and 
agriculture. 

The  most  dubious  section  of  toe  agree- 
ment, however,  may  well  be  toe  so-called 
first  basket,  where  toe  basic  principles 
governing  relations  of  states  are  rede- 
fined. The  text  of  toe  documents  already 
agreed  upon  has  never  been  made  avail- 
able. Apparently.  It  will  remain  secret 
up  to  toe  very  moment  of  the  President's 
signature.  It  is  known,  however,  toat  It 
contains  definitions  of  well-established 
principles  of  international  law  concern- 
ing sovereignty,  equality  and  hidepend- 
ence  of  states,  and  noninterference  in 
internal  affairs,  renunciation  of  use  of 
force  or  threat  of  force,  inviolability  of 
frontiers    and    territorial    integrity,    et 
cetera.  Since  toese  principles  have  been 
recently  codified  in  toe  U.N.  Declaration 
on  Principles  of  International  Law  Con- 
cerning Friendly  Relations  and  Coopera- 
tion Between  States,  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  October  24,  1970.  toe  question 
arises  as  to  why  it  was  necessary  at  all 
to  insert  toese  definitions  into  toe  CSC^E 
agreements. 
Two  caveats  should  be  raised: 
The  U.S.  Government  should  make  it 
clear  toat  toe  President  is  not  going  to 
sign  any  multilateral  declaration,  con- 
fining   purely    political    principles'  of 
peaceful  coexistence  as  basis  of  relations 
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between  states,  since  peaceful  coexist- 
ence is  not  a  generally  recognized  concept 
of  international  law.  As  is  well  known, 
toe  Soviet  (jovernment  interpreted  toe 
Nixon-Brezhnev  1972  bilateral  Declara- 
tion of  Basic  Principles  as  an  executive 
agreement,  tons  legitimizing  peaceful 
coexistence. 

Second,  and  even  more  important,  toe 
Congress,  legal  experts,  and  the  general 
American  public  should  have  toe  op- 
portunity to  examine  toe  adopted  texts 
well  before  the  summit  itself  because 
of  toe  well-known  discrepancies  between 
toe  Communist  and  Western  concepts  of 
international  law.  So-called  Socialist  In- 
ternational law  In  use  now  hi  mutual 
relations  of  Communist-controlled  states 
is  Incompatible  in  its  basic  concepts  wlto 
conventional  general  international  law, 
since  it  justifies  toe  so-called  Brezhnev 
doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty,  wlto  all 
its  consequences.  If  toe  situation  is  not 
clarified  in  time,  toe  CSCE  could  con- 
clude by  legitimizing  toree  different  doc- 
trines of  international  law  on  toe  Euro- 
pean continent:  The  Socialist  interna- 
tional law  valid  in  relations  of  member 
of  toe  so-called  Socialist  commonwealto. 
the  international  law  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence governing  relations  between  states 
wito  antagonistic  social  systems,  and 
finally,  general  hiternational  law,  which 
will  be  applied  In  mutual  relations  of 
"capitalist"  states  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine  would  protect 
toe  sociopolitical  status  quo  in  toe  so- 
cialist system,  while  toe  socialist  inter- 
national law  would  justify  toe  support 
of  class  struggle  everywhere,  ultimately 
leading  to  revolutionary  change  of  socio- 
political status  quo  within  toe  capitalist 
system. 

In  toose  terms,  collective  security  in 
Europe  guarantees,  for  example,  toe  so- 
cialist system  in  Czechoslovakia  even 
against  internal  democratic  forces  claim- 
ing the  right  to  self-determination.  In 
Portugal,  a  NATO  member,  however,  toe 
revolutionary  movement  not  only  can  but 
because  of  the  proletarian-socialist  In- 
ternationalism principle  must  be  given 
fraternal  assistance  by  otoer  Commu- 
nist-controlled countries.  In  otoer 
words — a  perfect  setup  for  toe  Commu- 
nists to  create  more  "captive  nations"  by 
"peaceful  means,"  simply  through  an 
Intricate  play  of  diplomatic  maneuvers 
and  our  indifference  to  Communist 
semantics,  which  accurately  refiect  their 
world  outiook.  while  we  only  remain 
"captive"  of  our  own  detente  rhetoric. 

Recently,  toe  New  York  Times  de- 
scribed toe  lengtoy  document  drafted  in 
Geneva  by  hundreds  of  diplomats  over 
toousands  of  hours  as  "having  as  many 
noles  as  Swiss  cheese"  and  warned: 

To  dignify  the  document  In  this  way  [by 
a  rubber  stamp  summit  in  July)  will  be  sad — 
and  may  even  be  demeaning  for  the  Western 
leaders  who  participate.  But  what  would 
be  particularly  dangerous  would  be  to  per- 
mit the  meeting  to  confirm  In  American 
and  West  European  eyes  the  Illusion  that 
all  the  basic  questions  dividing  the  Soviet 
and  Western  worlds  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  and  for 
others  which  will  be  explained  In  more 
detail  by  some  of  our  colleagues  I  eam- 
estiy  ask  the  President  to  do  nothing  in 


Helsinki  which  could  be  construed  as  toe 
abandonment  of  toe  hopes  for  eventual 
freedom  of  toe  people  behind  toe  Iron 
C^rtahi.  I  also  ask  toe  President  to 
make  pubUc  aU  toe  details  of  toe  agree- 
ments so  toat  toe  Congress  and  toe  peo- 
ple may  discuss  them  thoroughly  before 
any  definite  commitment  on  toe  part  of 
toe  United  States  is  made. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  in  the  RepubUc  of  China 
on  Taiwan  for  their  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  While  toere.  I  had 
toe  honor  to  read  President  Fords  proc- 
lamation of  this  week  which  has  rightly 
been  observed  for  many  years  now  to 
always  remind  us  of  toe  enslavement  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  human  beings  be- 
hind toe  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  especially  in- 
appropriate that  next  week  toe  President 
of  toe  United  States  will  journey  to 
Helsinki  in  order  to  sign  an  agreement 
toat  in  effect  ratifies  the  Soviet  conquest 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  anticipated  agreement  I  refer  to 
results  from  the  30  montos  of  negotia- 
tions hivolved  in  the  Conference  on 
European  Security  and  Cooperation. 
While  we  have  had  little  discussion  here 
In  Congress  and  toe  media  has  only  given 
the  Conference  circumspect  treatment, 
the  Soviets  regard  the  final  agreement 
as  a  major  triumph  of  their  negotiators. 
As  we  only  now  begin  to  examine  toe  de- 
tails of  toe  agreements  we  can  well  un- 
derstand why  all  of  toe  entousiasm  for 
toem  comes  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

At  the  time  of  toe  initial  agreement  by 
toe  United  States  in  1973  to  participate 
in  this  Conference,  we  allegedly  gained 
from  the  Soviets  a  pledge  to  participate 
in  another  related  conference  dealing 
wito  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe— MBFR.  Yet  in  toe  past 
year  toe  "B"  has  been  conspicuously 
dropped  from  toe  formula  as  the  Soviets 
dissented  from  any  true  "balance"  in  toe 
reduction  of  forces.  And  now  the  MFR 
negotiations  have  bogged  down  to  the 
point  where  even  some  semblance  of 
mutaUty  of  reductions  of  forces  appears 
questionable.  In  fact,  in  toe  past  year, 
while  toese  negotiations  progressed,  toe 
Soviets  have  actually  increased  toeir 
troop  strengths  in  Eastern  Europe  while 
ours  have  remained  stable. 

Nonetoeless,  while  our  hopes  for  genu- 
ine force  reductions  in  Europe  torough 
negotiations  wito  toe  Soviets  ha\'e  not 
made  any  substantial  progress,  we  ap- 
parentiy  are  proceeding  wito  toe  agree- 
ment toey  want  from  toe  Conference  on 
European  Security  and  Cooperation. 
Real  security  in  Europe  should  come 
through  a  mutual  reduction  of  forces 
and  not  adherence  to  an  agreement  toat 
sanctifies  toe  Soviet  occupation  forces' 
presence  in  toe  Eastern  European 
countries. 

Only  If  toe  case  can  be  made  toat  toe 
United  States  receives  some  concrete 
benefits  to  balance  toe  gains  made  by 
toe  Soviets  should  we  support  toe  final 
results  of  tois  Conference.  Thus  far,  it 
seems  toat  toe  only  substantive  results 
of  toe  Conference  will  be  a  final  capitu- 
lation by  toe  West  to  Soviet  domination 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  In  general  a  rise 
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In  the  influence  of  the  Russians  in  all 
of  Europe.  Minimal  Soviet  pledges  about 
some  liberalization  in  the  movement  of 
peoples  and  ideals  across  the  Iron 
Curtain  have  no  concrete  formula  for 
Implementation.  Thus  we  can  un- 
doubtedly expect,  as  in  recent  years,  the 
repression  of  the  people  under  Com- 
munist rule  will  continue  as  before  and 
the  real  flow  of  Ideas  and  Information 
will  simply  bolster  the  base  of  the 
Soviet's  totalitarian  rule.  In  the  past 
year  the  Soviets  have  both  drastically  re- 
duced emigration  from  their  country  and 
more  ruthlessly  suppressed  dissent  within 
their  own  borders.  So  much  for  liberal- 
ization under  the  rubric  of  detente. 

We  must  continue  to  watch  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Kremlin  leadership  and 
not  rely  upon  their  rhetoric  for  hopeful 
signs  of  genuine  lessening  of  tensions  in 
the  world.  Only  when  we  have  concrete 
actions  demonstrating  meaningful  ef- 
forts to  reduce  forces  in  Europe  or  allow 
freer  movements  of  peoples  should  we 
adhere  to  an  sigreement  such  as  the 
President  is  expected  to  sign  next  week 
in  Helsinki. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vietnam, 
Portugal,  Soyuz-Apollo,  SALT  viola- 
tions, grain  deals,  and  missiles  in  So- 
malia have  all  focused  attention  in  the 
last  3  months  on  the  meaning  of  our 
detente  policy  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now,  with  the  prospective  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  Helsinki  next  week,  we  must 
examine  the  role  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  in 
detente. 

Unfortunately,  rhapsodic  rhetoric 
about  major  breakthroughs  of  coopera- 
tion between  East  and  West  may  once 
again  be  obscuring  the  substantive  na- 
ture of  the  actions  taken.  Rather  than 
coldly  assessing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  another  agreement  with 
the  Communists,  we  have  been  told  we 
must  assent  to  the  present  agreement  in 
order  to  maintain  the  momentum  of 
detente. 

However,  somewhere  along  the  way  of 
the  momentiun  we  have  managed  to 
lose  track  of  the  direction  in  which  we 
have  been  moving.  Probably  in  the  past 
3  years,  we  have  had  numerous  dramatic 
developments  that  should  call  into  ques- 
tion the  desirability  of  detente  for  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  mas- 
sively supplied  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  the  material  necessary  to  destroy 
the  Paris  Peace  Accord  and  conquer 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  opposed 
American  efforts  to  reach  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  have  given  tremendous  finan- 
cial and  other  support  for  the  Commu- 
nist seizure  of  power  in  Portugal.  And  if 
they  have  not  been  directly  violating  the 
SALT  agreements,  they  have  certainly 
been  disingenuous  in  their  interpretation 
of  them. 

Given  this  record  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  should  not  proceed  casually  to  agree 
to  the  final  docimient  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
Instead  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  it  carefully  in  order  fully  to 
assess  its  nature  and  potential  conse- 
quence. But,  unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent has  apparently  decided  to  sign  the 


agreement  next  week  in  Helsinki  even 
prior  to  a  flnal  determination  of  the 
exact  text.  Moreover,  the  Congress  has 
had  no  chance  to  hold  hearings  or  call 
witnesses  in  order  to  get  fully  acquainted 
with  the  agreement  and  its  relation  to 
our  foreign  policy. 

Given  the  general  outline  of  the  agree- 
ment and  its  principal  points,  we  have 
additional  reasons  for  asking  for  a  much 
clearer  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
document  and,  if  anything,  suflBcient  rea- 
sons for  either  postponing,  or  completely 
abandoning,  the  agreement  which  is  at 
best  unwise,  and  at  worst  dangerously 
misleading. 

Today  I  will  only  touch  on  one  aspect 
of  the  agreement:  Its  relationship  to  the 
security  of  the  Western  World.  The 
agreement  allegedly  concerns  the  se- 
curity of  Europe,  as  the  title  of  the 
Conference  implies.  However,  the  only 
part  of  the  document  that  deals  directly 
with  military  affairs  in  Europe  is  a  rela- 
tively meaningless  call  for  notification  of 
troop  movements  in  excess  of  25,000  men 
within  150  miles  of  the  signatories' 
frontiers.  But,  as  the  New  York  Times 
notes  editorially: 

The  agreement  does  not  cover  other  mili- 
tary movements  such  as  a  reinforcing  move- 
ment or  an  actual  Invasion  of  Eastern  of 
Western  Europe! 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this 
aspect  of  the  agreement  is  that  it  is  an 
alleged  "confidence  building"  measure 
that  may  lead  to  more  substantive  agree- 
ments in  the  future.  However,  the 
negotiations  that  were  at  one  time  to 
work  In  tandem  with  the  CSCE,  the 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction — 
MBFR — talks,  have  come  to  a  complete 
halt  due  to  Russian  intransigence. 

Thus,  as  far  as  actual  "security"  is 
concerned  the  docmnent  will  contribute 
nothing  and  may,  indeed,  be  harmful  if 
the  West  is  misled  by  the  high  sounding 
title  of  the  Conference  agreement.  Rather 
than  limiting  arms  or  troop  deployments 
In  Europe  the  agreement  only  sanctifies 
the  status  quo,  including  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Eastern  Europe  and  her  huge 
nimierical  advantage  of  military  forces 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  President  of  the 
United  States  files  to  Helsinki  to  sign  an 
agreement,  which  in  essence  ratifies  the 
Soviet  conquest  of  Eastern  Europe.  Many 
people  in  this  country  and  in  Western 
Europe  are  opposed  to  this  action. 

The  agreement  I  refer  to  holds  little 
for  the  Western  powers.  But,  the  Soviets 
are  all  smiling,  for  the  fact  is  that  they 
stand  to  gain  the  most  from  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  agreement  offers  the  following 
concessions  for  the  Soviets: 

First.  This  agreement  will  help  to  sta- 
bilize Eastern  Europe,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Soviets.  The  Kremlin  has  had  to  sup- 
press four  major  revolts  since  World  War 
n.  With  this  agreement  in  effect  the 
Soviets  will  hope  to  draw  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  into  reconciliation  with 
the  Kremlin,  in  effect  to  force  these  peo- 
ple to  learn  to  live  with  communism. 

Second.  The  Soviets  from  this  agree- 
ment will  gain  a  stabihty  on  their  West- 
em  border  which  will  then  be  of  much 


less  concern  to  them,  thus  allowing  more 
attention  to  be  given  to  their  Eastern 
border  with  China. 

Third.  The  Soviets  also  hope  that  with 
this  agreement  they  will  be  able  to  pro- 
mote the  atmosphere  of  detente.  With 
this  feeling  there  is  hope  by  the  Soviets 
that  the  United  States  will  slowly  be  able 
to  move  away  from  NATO.  The  Soviets 
then  will  be  able  to  exert  a  stronger  hold 
on  all  of  Europe. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  Is  that 
in  1973  when  we  agreed  to  enter  into  this 
conference  the  Soviets  also  agreed  to 
enter  into  a  conference  dealing  with  force 
reduction  in  Europe.  Since  entering  this 
second  conference,  however,  the  Soviets 
have  actually  been  increasing  their  troop 
strengths  in  Europe. 

The  Soviets  have  apparently  agreed  to 
certain  promises.  They  are: 

First.  A  ban  on  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another  state. 

Second.  A  promise  to  permit  a  freer  ex- 
change of  people,  publications  and  infor- 
mation between,East  and  West. 

Third.  "Confidence  building"  measures 
such  as  advance  notice  of  military  ma- 
neuvers in  border  areas. 

The  problem  with  these  promises  is 
that  anything  on  paper  will  not  apply  If 
the  Kremlin  thinks  it  would  weaken 
Communist  dictatorship  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  in  Europe. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  this 
agreement  should  not  be  signed  until 
such  time  as  the  Soviets  are  willing  to 
give  stronger  evidence  of  their  good  in- 
tentions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
a  few  days.  President  Ford  will  sign  a 
document  which  could  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  Free  World  the  repercus- 
sions of  which  will  be  felt  for  many  years 
to  come.  I  refer  to  the  agreement  which 
will  climax  the  upcoming  Helsinki  Sum- 
mit of  the  European  Security  and  Coop- 
eration Conference. 

Though  negotiations  on  the  document 
have  lasted  214  years,  they  have  been 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  and  at  no  time  has 
the  administration  officially  revealed  its 
contents  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  in  this 
document  consist  of  nothing  less  than 
the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  citizens 
of  Eastern  Europe.  By  signing  it,  we  will 
officially  be  approving  the  unlawful  So- 
viet occupation  of  these  countries,  and 
giving  our  blessing  to  the  Communist 
governments  that  for  so  long  have  op- 
pressed half  a  continent. 

What  is  more,  in  addition  to  official  ap- 
proval of  the  present  Communist  satel- 
lites, we  are  also  pledging  renewed  fi- 
nancial and  technological  support  for  the 
Soviet  satellite  countries,  an  action 
which  can  only  perpetuate  the  dictatorial 
regimes  presently  in  power. 

The  secrecy  which  has  surrounded  the 
negotiations  is  scarcely  a  surprise.  I  do 
not  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  adminis- 
tration's reluctance  to  reveal  to  the  peo- 
ple the  provisions  of  this  agreement 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  the 
American  citizens  knew  the  nature  of  the 
agreement,  they  would  never  permit  such 
a  document  to  be  signed  in  their  name. 

The  groundwork  for  the  European  Co- 
operation and  Security  Conference  was 
laid  by  the  agreement  signed  in  1972  by 
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former  President  Nixon  and  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Brezhnev.  This  was  a  time  of  eu- 
phoria— a  period  when  many  believed  de- 
tente would  bring  lasting  peace  to  the 
world,  that  cooperation  would  lead  to 
true  coexistence.  Now,  3  years  later,  most 
citizens  have  awakened  to  the  harsh 
reality.  They  see  that  cooperation  has 
deteriorated  into  nothing  more  than  in- 
creased unilateral  aid  and  concessions  to 
Russia,  and  that  our  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion has  merely  allowed — if  not  encour- 
aged— the  iron  grip  of  communism  to 
spread  further  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
blindly  follow  a  blueprint  which  was 
drawn  up  under  faulty  sissumptions.  We 
should  not  rush  in  heedlessly  to  complete 
the  details  of  a  complicated  plan  the  very 
framework  of  which  Is  open  to  question. 
Diplomacy  is  not  a  game,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
deals  with  human  lives,  and  diplomatic 
mistakes  have  a  profoimd  effect  on  these 
lives.  In  signing  the  CSCE  agreement,  we 
would  only  perpetuate  a  policy  which  has 
already  undermined  the  Free  World's 
position,  and  we  would  be  dealing  a  de- 
vastating blow  to  those  peoples  living  In 
captive  nations  who  are  struggling  for 
their  freedom. 

The  implications  of  the  CSCE  docu- 
ment, are  serious  and  far-reaching.  Un- 
der our  form  of  government,  the  decision 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  should 
not  be  made  by  one  man  alone,  or  even 
a  small  group  of  men.  It  should  be  made 
by  the  American  people. 

We,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  have  a  duty  to  serve  as  their 
voice  in  this  determination.  We  have  not 
only  a  moral  duty,  but  clearly  a  legal 
duty  as  well.  Under  the  Arms  Limitation 
and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961,  any 
agreement  posing  a  restraint  on  Ameri- 
can arms — and  this  would  be  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  CSCE  document— must  be 
approved  by  Congress  before  taking  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  not  sur- 
render this  responsibility.  We  must  in- 
sist on  our  right  to  view  all  the  docu- 
ments related  to  the  Conference,  and  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  study  their  many 
ramifications.  More  importantly,  we  must 
not  surrender  our  right — the  right  of  the 
people — to  have  a  strong  voice  in  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  crucial  that  Congress 
act.  We  cannot  stand  idly  by,  watching 
the  aspirations  for  freedom  of  millions 
be  permanently  destroyed;  and  we  can- 
not allow  the  impression  to  be  formed 
that  this  document  accurately  refiects 
the  feelings  of  our  people. 

If  nothing  is  done,  the  CSCE  agree- 
ment will  be  a  fait  accompli  within  2 
weeks.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  us  to  act 
swiftly  and  decisively  to  insure  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  to  determine  their 
country's  course,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  freedom  of  people  throughout 
the  worid.  We  must  speak  out  firmly  for 
the  freedom  of  others  In  order  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  our  own  citizens.  Nobel 
wize  winner,  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn 
stated  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  June  30  and  reprinted 
in  the  July  14  Issue  of  U.S.  News  and 
world  Report: 

Whenever  you  help  the  persons  being  per- 
secuted In  the  Soviet  Union,  youTe  not  only 


displaying  magnanimity  and  nobility,  you 
are  defending  not  only  them  but  you're  de- 
fending yourselves  as  well.  You're  defending 
your  own  future. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd 
hke  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  for  organizing  this  discussion 
on  the  European  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation. 

I  share  the  concerns  she,  and  others, 
have  expressed  eloquently. 

My  own  thinking  was  crystalized  by 
a  thought-provoking  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues: 

Jerry,  Don't  Go 
Now  that  the  White  House  has  backtracked 
on  Its  snub  of  Aleksander  Solzhenitsyn,  tho 
Nobel  Laiireate  announces  that  he  won't 
meet  with  President  Ford.  He  calls  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  attend  next  week's  Euro- 
pean summit  conference  "the  betrayal  of 
Eastern  Europe."  We  think  the  President 
would  be  wise  to  pay  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  a  good 
deal  more  heed. 

This  past  week  politicians  and  pollsters 
have  been  puzzling  over  the  startling  dis- 
crepancy betwen  the  Gallup  and  Harris  polls 
of  presidential  popularity.  For  the  first  time 
ever,  the  results  are  sharply  different.  Mr. 
Gallup  finds  the  President's  approval  rating 
at  51%,  while  Mr.  Harris  found  approval 
dropping  sharply  to  41%.  In  particular,  the 
Harris  people  found  a  steep  rise  In  dis- 
approval of  the  President's  handling  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

The  chief  difference  In  the  polls  was  that 
the  Gallup  sampling  was  taken  June  27-30 
while  the  Harris  sampling  came  July  5-10. 
Puzzling  over  the  discrepancy,  Mr.  Gallup 
says  there  were  "no  major  events"  In  tho 
Interim.  Perhaps.  But  Solzhenitsyn's  first 
U.S.  speech  ctime  on  June  30,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  public  learned  that  the  Pres- 
ident had,  on  the  advice  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  refused  to  meet  the  author 
of  "The  Gulag  Archipelago."  It  seemed  to  us— 
and.  Judging  by  the  White  House  backtrack- 
ing, to  many  others  as  well — that  the  inci- 
dent dramatically  raised  slumbering  ques- 
tions about  the  whole  course  of  Ntxon-Kls- 
singer-Ford  foreign  policy.  Is  the  meaning 
of  detente  that  the  American  President  be- 
comes the  chief  apologist  for  the  Soviet 
Union? 

The  President  would  have  been  wise  to 
listen  to  Solzhenitsyn  on  June  30,  and  he 
would  be  wise  to  listen  now.  The  author  Is 
totally  right  about  the  coming  conference. 
It  Is  purely  symbolic,  and  the  symbol  Is  one 
of  Soviet  hegemony  In  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Security  Conference  has  been  a  goal  of 
Russian  diplomacy  since  1954.  The  West 
agreed  to  hold  It  several  years  ago  after 
Moscow  agreed  to  some  other  measures  to 
reduce  European  tensions,  notably  the  1971 
treaty  on  the  status  of  West  Berlin  and  an 
agreement  to  start  so  far  fruitless  exchanges 
on  troop  reductions  In  Central  Europe.  It's 
true  that  Moscow  hasn't  got  all  it  wanted 
from  the  Security  Conference,  but  the  agree- 
ment to  be  signed  there  will  be  a  formal  ver- 
sion of  Yalta,  without  Yalta's  redeeming 
features. 

The  1945  Yalta  Conference  at  least  called 
for  "free  elections  of  governments  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people."  Instead  of  this,  the 
Helsinki  document  will  "reaffirm"  the  prin- 
ciples of  "respect  for  the  rights  Inherent  In 
sovereignty."  of  "inviolability  of  frontiers."  of 
"nonintervention  in  Internal  affairs."  All  of 
which  amounts  to  an  endorsement  of  Russian 
control  In  Eastern  Europe. 

Of  course,  this  language  may  not  make  a 
difference  for  the  same  reason  Yalta  didn't; 
Russia  already  controls  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  West  can  do  precious  little  about  It. 
"Bollback,"  "polycentrlsm,"  and  "OstpoUtlk" 


have  come  and  gone  without  changing  things 
m  the  end.  But  even  If  the  West  is  yielding 
only  symbolism,  it  ought  to  get  something  in 
return.  It  Is  hard  to  see  any  Western  gain  at 
Helsinki. 

West  European  negotiators  at  the  Security 
Conference  Invested  a  great  deal  of  energy  In 
the  so-caUed  "Third  Basket"  Issues,  that 
portion  of  the  agenda  dealing  with  humani- 
tarian contacts,  freer  flow  of  information, 
and  the  like.  They  deserved  much  greater 
support  from  the  U.S.  than  they  got  in  this 
endeavor;  American  diplomats  shamefully 
tried  to  tone  down  the  demands  for  humani- 
tarian concessions  from  Moscow.  But  even 
the  maximum  British,  West  German  and 
Dutch  demands  fell  far  short  of  all  that  the 
Communist  regime  in  Czechoslovakia  might 
have  done  under  Alexander  Dubcek,  if  he 
weren't  overthrown  by  Russian  tanks  In  Au- 
gust 1968. 

Since  that  fall,  as  Charles  Gatl  observes 
In  the  current  "Foreign  Policy."  Eastern  Eu- 
rope has  become  the  "forgotten  region"  of 
American  policy,  even  though  it  remains 
"perhaps  the  most.  If  not  the  only.  pro-West- 
ern region  in  the  world."  There  may  not  be 
much  the  U.S.  can  In  practice  do  to  bring 
about  liberalization  In  an  area  Russia  is  so 
touchy  about.  And  having  committed  itself 
to  the  Helsinki  negotiations,  perhaps  the 
U.S.  should  swallow  hard  and  sign  the  docu- 
ment. 

But  there  Is  no  reason  to  endow  the  whole 
project  with  the  President's  personal  imprl- 
matur.  Nor  Is  there  any  reason— not  even  as 
we  read  the  polls,  a  domestic  political  one— 
to  try  to  turn  a  symbolic  defeat  into  a  tri- 
umph of  friendship.  Since  President  Ford  has 
seen  fit  to  backtrack  on  his  non-lnvltatlon  to 
Solzhenitsyn,  maybe  he  can  change  his  mind 
about  the  Helsinki  invitation  as  well. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Holt,  for  her  deep  concern 
on  this  matter. 

This  morning  from  11  a.m.  to  12:15 
p.m.  I  was  honored  to  participate  in  a 
meeting  vitally  important  to  the  ethnic 
American  population  of  western  New 
York,  whom  I  am  so  fortunate  to  repre- 
sent. Held  at  the  White  House  with 
President  Ford,  it  included  the  following 
people  and  organizations  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion and  freedom  for  the  people  of  East- 
em  and  Central  Europe,  now  unfortu- 
nately Uvlng  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Paranthetically,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  House  went  into  session  at  10  ajn 
today  instead  of  12  o'clock  I  had  to  miss 
two  votes  on  amendments  to  H.R.  5900 
but  I  felt  compelled  to  join  these  other 
distinguished  ethnic  Americans  and  my 
five  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  regis- 
ter with  President  Ford  our  concerns 
over  the  ratification  of  the  European 
Security  Conference  Agreement  which  I 
believe  legitimize  Soviet  hegemony  over 
Eastern  Europe,  something  Russia  has 
wanted  since  the  infamous  Yalta  agree- 
ment of  25  years  ago. 

The  President  reassured  all  of  us  of 
his  goal  of  reducing  tensions  and  work- 
ing for  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  were  In 
attendance: 

Participants 
Representative  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl. 
Representative  Clement  J.  Zablockl. 
Representative  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 
Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp. 
Dr.  Kazys  Bobells,  President,  Lithuanian- 
American  Council. 

Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky,  President,  Ukrainian- 
American  Congress. 
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AIoyslUB  Mazewskl,  President,  FoUsh  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

Joseph  L.  Oeajda,  President,  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union. 

Dr.  Andras  Pogany,  President,  Hxingarlan 
Freedom  Fighters  Association. 

Prank  J.  Vodrazka,  President,  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  Society  of  American. 

Henry  P.  Scheln,  President,  Aid  Associa- 
tion for  Lutherans. 

Albert  Bosch,  National  Chairman,  Steuben 
Society  of  America. 

Joseph  Lesawyer,  President,  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association. 

Dr.  Mlkulas  Ferjenclk,  Director,  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council  of  America. 

Uldls  I.  Orava,  President,  Latvian  World 
Organization. 

Paul  P.  Dargls,  President,  Lithuanian 
American  Alliance. 

Helkkl  A.  Leesment,  Member,  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Estonian  Organi- 
zation. 

Edward  Behuncik,  Slovak  League  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Stephen  P.  Mugar,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Armenian  Assembly. 

Mike  Bachar,  Vice  Chairman,  Byelo  Rus- 
sian Congress  Committee. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

Brent  Scowcroft. 

Max  L.  Prledersdorf. 

Dick  Cheney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  35-natlon  summit 
conference  In  Helsinki,  Finland,  in  order 
to  sign  an  agreement  arising  from  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
In  Europe — commonly  called  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference.  As  the  Presi- 
dent departs  for  that  conference  tomor- 
row our  meeting  took  on  even  greater 
significance. 

The  hour-long  session  with  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  persuaded  me  to  the  con- 
trary, although  I  do  understand  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  matter.  I  appreciate 
the  opportimlty  afforded  me  to  partici- 
pate in  this  morning's  session  and  the 
President's  assurance  that  he  shares  our 
concern  for  the  freedom  and  rights  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europeans. 

Prom  what  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  concerning  this  agreement, 
most  of  the  advantages  of  it  will  accrue 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  advantages 
which  are  supposed  to  accrue  to  the  free 
nations — greater  travel  freedom  In  East- 
em  Europe  for  Western  newsmen,  the 
apparent  removal  of  certain  restrictions 
on  family  visits  between  East  and  West — 
are  not  of  equal  measure  to  what  the 
Soviets  will  obtain.  They  will  obtain  an 
agreement  that  legitimatizes  the  borders 
imposed  through  Soviet  military  might 
before  and  after  World  War  n,  that  rec- 
ognizes the  permanent  division  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  reflects  American  will- 
ingness to  permit  the  extension  of  Soviet 
hegemony  In  Eiirope.  What  we  are  prob- 
ably seeing  here  is  the  first  major  step  of 
the  free  nations  of  Western  Europe  to 
"make  their  deal"  for  the  future  with 
the  Soviets. 

The  Imbalances  In  this  agreement 
were  predictable,  and  It  Is  for  that  rea- 
son I  am  concerned. 

I  am  not  confident  the  American  peo- 
ple— or  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
for  that  matter — are  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  premises  on  which  this  Confer- 
ence was  based.  There  Is  much  public 


mlsimderstandlng  about  the  Issues  as- 
sociated with  the  Conference. 

The  idea  of  collective  European  se- 
curity  is  not  one  within  which  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  past  30  years  between 
the  separate  securities  of  western- 
alined — NATO — countries  and  eastem- 
allned — Warsaw  Pact — countries  are  to 
be  maintained. 

To  the  contrary,  tiie  European  Secur- 
ity Conference  envisages  an  all-Euro- 
pean security  arrangement,  through 
which  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
coimtrles  would  pledge  themselves  to  a 
mutual  defense  of  each  other  against 
non-European  or  other  European  forces. 
This  has  obvious  antl-U.S.  implications. 
And,  It  also  has  obvious  advantages  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  dominance  and 
authority  over  half  the  countries  of 
Europe — the  Moscow-controlled  coim- 
tries  of  Communist  Eastern  Europe — Is 
already  forcefully  assured. 

Such  an  arrangement  Implies  that  the 
European  countries  which  would  become 
members  of  the  European  mutual  secur- 
ity system  would  accept  one  another  as 
partners  who  would  not  threaten,  but 
would  rather  defend,  their  mutual  secu- 
rity. Thus,  the  Atlantic  principle  of  col- 
lective defense  against  potential  aggres- 
sors would  lose  its  moral  justification. 

Any  guarantees  of  all-European  col- 
lective security  would  also  be  far  from 
reliable,  for  while  the  principles  basic 
to  sovereignty  in  the  autonomous  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  imply  that  when 
a  threat  or  aggression  occurs  each  would 
have  to  decide  for  Itself  what  to  do,  the 
equally  basic  principle  of  coordinated 
military  action  among  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries — coordinated  by  Mos- 
cow despite  all  the  appearances  of  in- 
creasing independence  in  unrelated  non- 
military  affairs — would  still  result  In 
imanlmous  action  by  those  coimtries. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Warsaw  Pact 
coimtry  would  support  a  Western  coun- 
try under  pressure  or  attack  from  an- 
other Warsaw  Pact  country.  There  Is 
additionally  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  dissolve  its  alliance 
system  if  an  all-Europe  security  system 
were  to  materialize.  Such  a  system,  how- 
ever, might  well  Induce  the  United 
States  to  discontinue  her  security  com- 
mitment to  Europe,  especially  at  a  time 
when  there  is  great  pressure  on  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  U.S.  policy  commitments. 

Writing  in  the  February  1975  publica- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Association, 
entitled  "Soviet  Foreign  Policy :  Its  Many 
Facets  and  Its  Real  Objectives,"  Dr. 
Gerhard  Wettig  of  the  Institute  of  Polit- 
ical Science  and  International  Studies  in 
Cologne,  simimarized  these  concerns: 

If  the  Idea  of  an  all -Europe  security  sys- 
tem became  a  psychological  and  political 
reality,  the  Soviet  leadership  would  have 
gained  a  major  victory  sought  for  decades: 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  super-power 
from  Europe.  The  West  European  States 
would  lose  their  mUltary  and  political  back- 
ing vis-a-vis  the  USSR,  which  could  then 
play  a  hegemonic  role  on  the  whole  Con- 
tinent— a  role  regarded  as  natural  in  Moscow. 
The  permanent  organization  which  the 
Soviet  leaders  want  to  create  at  the  end  of 
the  CSCE  Is  to  be  an  institutional  standing- 
point  for  an  all-Europe  State  system  under 
the  aegis  of  Moscow.  As  has  been  explicitly 
stated,  the  Soviet  side  wants  that  organiza- 


tion  gradually   to   take   over  security  and 
policy  functions  from  NATO. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Soviet  policy 
in  Europe  is  that  the  USSR's  military  su- 
periority In  the  area  is  being  maximized, 
while  the  tendency  in  the  Western  European 
countries  is  towards  a  reduction  of  man- 
power. In  both  public  and  diplomatic  state- 
ments, Soviet  representatives  have  made  clear 
that  peace  in  Europe  should  be  built  not  on 
the  allegedly  archaic  notion  of  balanced  mili- 
tary forces,  but  on  Western  confidence  In  the 
peaceful  character  of  Soviet  Intent.  What 
would  be  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  military 
buUd-up  In  Europe  if  the  non-use  of  force 
is  to  govern  Inter-European  relations?  An 
overwhelming  mUltary  advantage  of  the  So- 
viet Union  over  Western  Europe  (particu- 
larly if  Isolated  from  the  US  and  fragmented 
in  Itself)  would  be  a  poUtlcal  factor  of 
greater  importance,  even  if  the  USSR  never 
issued  expUcit  threats.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  in  a  position  of  unrestricted  military 
superiority  throughout  Europe,  it  could,  by 
its  Implied  capacity  for  unimpeded  military 
action,  exert  a  dominating  influence  over  the 
Western  part  of  the  Continent. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  I 
believe  the  comments  of  William  Saflre 
in  both  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  during  the  last  week  of 
April  ought  to  have  been  heeded  by  the 
administration.  In  that  article,  he  con- 
cluded: 

But  if  he  is  serious  about  making  detente 
a  "two-way  relationship,"  Mr.  Ford  should 
put  a  high  price  on  any  legitimization  of  So- 
viet victories. 

First,  no  European  security  summit  con- 
ference shoiild  be  convened  until  the  Soviets 
agree  to  much  more  than  a  token  reduc- 
tion of  troops  In  Europe  and  a  timetable 
for  future  withdrawals. 

Next,  a  subject  we  should  insist  be  put  on 
the  agenda  for  debate  is  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine, under  which  the  Soviets  claim  the 
right  to  put  in  their  tanks  to  crush  uprisings 
against  their  puppet  regimes.  If  that  is  not 
a  matter  of  concern  to  "European  Security" 
and  relevant  to  the  "InvlolablUty  of  Bor- 
ders," what  is? 

Finally,  the  Soviets  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  their  deeds — in  providing 
North  Vietnamese  with  the  means  of  victory 
and  extremist  Arabs  with  hopes  for  a  "final 
solution"  to  the  Israelis — speak  louder  than 
any  protestations  of  detente.  Linkage  should 
live  again;  no  deal  in  the  Middle  East,  no 
deal  in  Europe. 

Would  demands  for  these  quids  pro  quo 
scuttle  the  Helsinki  Summit?  Perhaps;  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  riding  high 
and  the  United  States  President  is  helpless 
against  a  large  group  of  willful  men  in  Con- 
gress, a  two-year  postponement  of  the  big- 
gest gathering  of  heads  of  state  since  Queen 
Elizabeth's  coronation  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  V-E  Day. 
America's  power  has  dwindled  from  days  of 
dominance  through  an  era  of  parity  to  a 
stage  of  uncertainty.  Why,  at  this  worst  mo- 
ment, are  we  allowing  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
into  a  Supersummlt  at  which  the  only  pur- 
pose is  to  declare  the  Russians  the  victors 
of  World  War  II? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  points  were  appar- 
ently not  pursued  by  us,  or,  If  they  were, 
we  were  unsuccessful,  and  that  alone 
should  tell  us  something  about  the  na- 
ture of  what  Is  going  on  with  respect  to 
this  Conference. 

In  an  editorial  this  past  Sunday,  the 
New  York  Times  severely  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  entire  Conference  and  the 
final,  100-page  declaration.  Although 
only  an  agreement  of  Intent,  the  Times 
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rightly  notes  that  the  section  on  "Invio- 
lability of  Frontiers"  ssmibolically  ratifies 
"the  territorial  status  quo,  including  the 
division  of  Germany  and  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  huge  annexations  of  East 
European  territory,  Including  all  three 
independent  Baltic  States,  plus  large 
chunks  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Rumania." 

One  might  well  contend  that  after  30 
years  of  Soviet  domination  the  borders 
of  Europe  have  in  effect  solidified  into 
firm  east  and  west  sections  dominated  by 
communism  and  freedom  respectively. 
However,  the  Soviets  have  always  re- 
fused to  sign  any  treaty  with  Germany 
ending  World  War  n  unless  the  division 
of  that  country  were  fixed  in  such  an 
agreement. 

Similarly,  the  Kremlin  has  always 
wanted  Western  acknowledgement  of 
their  absorption  of  parts  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope so  that  they  can  more  effectively 
destroy  lingering  hopes  of  their  captive 
peoples  for  eventual  liberation.  The  up- 
risings over  the  years  in  Hungary.  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany 
have  constituted  recurring  reminders 
that  the  people  living  under  their  rule 
only  adhere  to  communism  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  occupying  Red  army. 
With  this  agreement,  the  Soviets  can 
point  to  a  final  abandonment  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  by  the  West. 

To  the  Soviets  the  inviolability  of 
frontiers,  however,  is  only  a  one-way 
street.  While  they  maintain  that  Western 
countries  are  prohibited  from  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe, 
they  nonetheless  maintain  that  tiie 
agreement  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
actions  supporting  fellow  Communists 
in  the  West.  Thus  the  agreement  only 
ratifies  the  existing  status  quo  as  the  So- 
viet Union  defines  it.  The  status  quo  in 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  Soviets  is  a  lib- 
erated zone  of  peace,  but  to  them  the  so- 
called  revolutionary  process  continues  in 
the  capitalist  countries  of  the  West  and, 
therefore,  they  maintain  that  their  sup- 
port for  the  revolutionary  forces  is  only 
part  of  the  status  quo. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this 
perverse  Soviet  interpretation  of  the 
status  quo  and  noninterference  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries  is  Portugal.  As 
David  B.  Richardson  writes  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, the  Soviet  definition  of  detente  al- 
lows "the  waging  of  an  Ideological 
struggle  by  all  means  short  of  a  hot  war." 
He  notes  that  in  Portugal  the  Communist 
Party  and  their  allies  received  only  15 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  April  25  elec- 
tions for  delegates  to  a  constitutional  as- 
sembly. Nevertheless,  through  their  con- 
trol of  important  unions  and  dispropor- 
tionate influence  in  the  armed  forces 
movement,  the  Commimists  now  domi- 
nate the  country.  The  Soviet  role  In  the 
Communist  success  in  Portugal  has  been 
conspicuous.  Richardson  writes  that: 

Western  authorities  say  Moscow  provides 
the  Portuguese  Communist  Party  with  as 
much  as  $2  million  a  month — despite  a  Por- 
tuguese law  which  makes  it  Illegal  for  politi- 
cal parties  to  accept  foreign  funds  or  help. 

In  order  to  place  the  estimated  Soviet 
covert  assistance  to  the  Portuguese  Com- 
munist Party  into  some  perspective,  one 
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can  figure  that  every  3  months  the  So- 
viets spend  more  money  in  Portugal  sup- 
porting the  Communists  than  the  Amer- 
ican CIA  allegedly  spent  in  Chile  aid- 
ing the  anti-Marxists  over  a  period  of  10 
years.  Yet  we  hear  surprisingly  little 
about  the  massive  Soviet  effort  to  destroy 
democracy  in  Portugal  while  we  hear  so 
much  about  the  comparatively  minimal 
efforts  made  by  our  CIA  In  Chile  to  pre- 
serve some  semblance  of  democracy. 

Besides  the  direct  aid  given  to  the  Por- 
tuguese Communist  Party,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  provided  a  key  role  for  the 
Communists  there  by  training  many  of 
their  leaders  in  recent  years  in  order  to 
seize  control  of  the  country  as  soon  as 
the  opportunity  would  arise.  The  Soviet 
Union  presently  is  engaging  in  a  massive 
effort  to  subvert  the  results  of  the  April 
election  in  Portugal  and  drive  this  coun- 
try out  of  the  NATO  alliance  system.  At 
the  same  time,  Brezhnev  Ironically 
pushes  for  a  summit  conference  on  "se- 
curity" in  Europe  which  calls  for  the 
"inviolability  to  frontiers."  By  their  ac- 
tions the  Soviets  have  clearly  shown  how 
they  intend  to  interpret  "inviolability  of 
frontiers"  and,  therefore,  we  should  have 
no  reason  to  sign  any  agreement  with 
them.  Instead,  we  should  follow  the  sug- 
gestion put  forward  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger 
on  July  13  in  the  New  York  Times,  as 
he  wrote : 

The  United  States  would  be  Insane  not  to 
oppose  a  European  security  conference  and 
block  a  scheduled  summit  .  .  .  unless  it  is 
preceded  by  a  Soviet  pledge  not  to  Interfere 
by  any  means  in  Portugal. 

Unless  we  can  obtain  some  concrete 
concessions  from  the  Soviet  Union  along 
the  lines  that  Sulzberger  suggests  we  will 
find  that  like  the  other  agreements  we 
have  reached  with  the  Communists,  as  in 
SALT  or  in  Vietnam,  both  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  West  only  dimini.shed. 
This  is  the  real  message  of  Alexandr 
SolzhenitsjTi,  and  I  reiterate  my  request 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
meet  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  text  of  the  three  items  to  which  I 
have  referred:  The  New  York  Times  lead 
editorial,  "European  Security  . . .  the  Real 
Detente,"  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article  on  Portugal. 

(Articles  in  that  order.) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1975] 
European  "SECTnuTY"  .  .  . 

The  35-nation  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe,  now  nearing  Its  cli- 
max after  32  months  of  semantic  quibbling, 
should  not  have  happened.  Never  have  so 
many  struggled  for  so  long  over  so  little  as 
the  conference's  100-page  declaration  of  good 
intentions  in  East- West  relations.  So  little, 
and  yet  so  much. 

So  little,  because  after  hundreds  of  diplo- 
mats drafted  this  document,  they  specified 
that  it  win  not  be  legaUy  binding  on  anyone. 
So  much,  because  it  commits  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  33  nations  of  Europe  to 
the  "Inviolability  of  frontiers,"  symbolically 
ratifying  the  territorial  status  quo,  including 
the  division  of  Germany  and  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  huge  annexations  of  East  Eu- 
ropean territory.  Including  all  three  inde- 
pendent Baltic  states  plus  large  chunks  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania. 

What  the  West  gets  out  of  the  C.S.C.E. 
declaration  is  a  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  border  changes  by  peaceful  agreement — 


meaningless  except  to  protect  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  from  Its  domestic  critics — 
and  some  vague  Soviet  pledges  to  permit  freer 
movement  of  persons  and  Information. 

The  only  military  item  in  what  originally 
was  to  be  an  aU-European  security  treaty  is  a 
promise  by  the  Russians  (and  everyone  else) 
to  give  three  weeks  notice,  and  to  admit  ob- 
servers, for  mUltary  maneuvers  that  involve 
more  than  25,000  men  within  some  150  miles 
of  their  frontiers.  But  it  does  not  cover  other 
military  movements  such  as  a  reinforcing 
move  or  an  actual  Invasion  of  Eastern  or 
Western  Europe ! 

If  this  document  now  were  to  be  signed  by 
the  diplomats  who  negotiated  it.  or  even  by 
foreign  ministers,  and  then  consigned  to  his- 
tory as  an  effort  to  humor  a  Soviet  propa- 
ganda exercise,  the  damage  might  be  modest. 
The  problem  is  that  Soviet  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev  has  maneuvered  all  the  major 
leaders  of  the  Western  world  one  by  one  into 
the  commitment  to  sign  the  C.S.C.E.  declara- 
tion at  a  euphoric  35-nation  summit  confer- 
ence in  Helsinki,  now  tentatively  scheduled 
for  July  30,  less  than  ten  days  away. 
.  .  .  AND  Real  Detente 

It  is  true,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  has  Just 
repeated,  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  co- 
existence of  East  and  West  in  the  nuclear  era 
and  that  detente — real  rather  than  Illusory — 
must  be  pursued.  But  the  Helsinki  carnival, 
like  the  Soviet-American  handclasp  in  space, 
could  mislead  many  into  believing  that  peace 
already  has  arrived.  Very  limited  forms  of 
arms  control  and  East-West  cooperation  are 
still  accompanied  by  intensified  repression 
within  the  U.S.S.R.,  heightened  Soviet  rivalrv- 
with  the  West  in  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  little  real  sign  of 
progress  in  strategic  or  conventional  arms 
reduction  talks. 

If  it  is  too  late  to  call  off  the  Helsinki 
summit — or  even  to  delay  it  for  a  more  pro- 
pitious moment — every  efl'ort  must  be  made 
there,  publicly  as  well  as  privately,  to  prevent 
euphoria  in  the  West.  Equally  Important  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  put  on  notice  that  a 
Communist  takeover  by  force  or  subversion 
of  Portugal's  democratic  revolution  wUl  not 
be  accepted  by  the  Western  world  even  if 
the  West  may  now  have  acknowledged  Soviet 
domination  of  its  immediate  Eastern  neigh- 
bors. 


(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

July  28,  19751 

Portugal:  A  Test  op  Whether  Moscow  Wn.L 

Keep  Hands  Oft 

A  clear-cut  test  of  Russia's  promise  not  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Western  European 
nations  is  fast  approaching  in  Portugal,  a 
partner  of  the  U.S.  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Already,  there  are  rumblings  that  Russia 
is  failing  the  test  by  violating  in  advance  the 
noninterference  principle  In  the  E^t-West 
charter  under  negotiation  for  30  months. 

Portugal's  hard-line  Communists  are  being 
financed  by  Moscow,  and  their  leaders  were 
trained  in  Russia.  Now,  they  are  shouldering 
the  country's  inexperienced  leftist  military 
Government  inexorably  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Encouraged  by  the  Communist  Party,  the 
military  revolutionaries — described  by  ex- 
perts as  "romantic  Marxists" — have  triggered 
an  economic,  social  and  political  upheaval 
that  could  turn  Portugal  into  the  first  Com- 
munist-run country  in  Western  Europe. 

Latest  crisis  to  hit  this  country  came  in 
mid-July  when  the  ruling  Revolutionary 
Council  dissolved  the  coalition  Cabinet.  The 
move  came  after  the  two  major  non-Com- 
munist parties  quit  the  Cabinet — which  ac- 
tually held  little  real  power — in  protest  of 
the  wholesale  loss  of  freedoms  in  Portugal. 
Their  withdrawal  set  up  a  possible  violent 
confrontation  between  anti-Communist 
forces  on  one  side  and  Marxist  military  men 
and  the  Communists  on  the  other. 
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David  B.  Richardson,  wfio  covers  Portu- 
guese affairs  for  U.S.  News  <b  World  Report 
cabUd  this  assessment:  ' 

By  Soviet  deflnltlon,  detente  permits  the 
waging  of  an  Ideological  stniggie  by  all 
meana  short  of  a  hot  war.  That  explains  why 
Moscow-line  Communists  In  Portugal  can 
push  hard  to  take  over  the  country  even  as 
Russian  leaders  at  Helsinki  agree  to  keep 
hands  off.  To  the  Kremlin,  there  Is  nothing 
contradictory  In  these  actions. 

Portugal  offers  a  graphic  example  of  how 
Communists  can  gain  power  In  a  ojuntry 
jmhout  the  Intimidating  presence  of  Russian 
troops  or  a  majority  of  voting  strength  In 
elections  on  April  25  for  an  assembly  to  write 
a  new  constitution,  the  Communists  and 
aUled  parties  polled  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
vote  against  64  per  cent  for  the  moderate 
Social  Uts  and  Popular  Democrats. 

Yet  the  Communists  now  are  riding  high 
and  the  two  other  parties  are  out 

OfflcUlly,  Russia  maintains  a  low  profile 
in  Portugal.  The  Soviet  Embassy  in  Lisbon 
has  only  about  35  people— up  from  18  four 
months  ago.  yet  weU  under  the  more  than 
80  m  the  VS.  Embassy. 

Money  from  Moscow.  Behind  the  scenes 
Its  a  different  stcry.  Western  authorities  say 
Moscow  provides  the  Portuguese  Communist 
Party  with  as  much  as  2  million  dollars  a 
month— despite  a  Portguese  law  which  makes 
It  Illegal  for  political  parties  to  accept  for- 
eign funds  or  help. 

Also,  Moscow  forged  close  ties  with  Por- 
tuguese Communists  during  the  party's  half 
century  of  underground  resistance  to  right- 
ist dictatorships.  Mast  of  the  party's  leaders 
were  trained  In  Moscow  or  other  Soviet-bloc 
countries. 

One  reason  mUltary  revolutionaries  and 
their  Communist  backers  have  been  able  to 
take  over  the  nation  with  surprising  ease 
since  the  military  coup  of  April  25.  1974,  is 
the  Communists'  complete  control  over  the 
labor  movement.  This  was  solidified  under 
the  old  dictatorship  when  their  Illegal  under- 
ground organized  the  nation's  Industrial 
workers,  the  lowest  paid  In  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communists  re- 
cruited military  officers  who  were  Increasing- 
ly fed  up  with  low  pay  and  an  African 
colonial  war  that  dragged  on  for  13  years  with 
no  sign  of  victory.  Books  by  Karl  Marx,  Mao 
Tf^e-tung  and  Ch6  Guevara  found  their  wav 
into  mUitary  hands.  Many  officers  trained 
to  fight  Marxist  guerrillas  In  Africa  took  on 
the  Ideology  of  their  enemies. 

Today  It  Is  hard  to  tell  where  military  rul» 
ends  and  Communism  begins.  The  Revolu- 
tionary Council,  running  roughshod  over 
public  opinion,  has  even  unveiled  a  plan  to 
eliminate  the  facade  of  democratic  govern- 
ment In  favor  of  "people's  assemblies."  with 
Ml  voting  to  be  done  by  show  of  hands. 

Take-over.  "Worker's  committees"  alreadv 
tiave  taken  over  all  banks  and  dozens  of  big 
ind  small  businesses,  plus  the  entire  press 
:elevlslon  and  radio. 

Democratic  parties  have  not  given  up  the 
Ight.  But  like  the  few  moderates  within  the 
nllltary,  they  lack  aggressive  leadership. 
Even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this 
^athoUc  country  seems  powerless. 

As  the  weakest  and  most  backward  coun- 
ry  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  Portugal  pro- 
rides  Russia  with  particularly  fertile  ground 
on  which  to  fight  a  political  war.  And  not 
<  ven  the  moral  obligations  of  the  East-West 
>  harter'8  political  declarations  or  the  desire 
:  or  closer  ties  with  the  U.S.  are  expected  to 
Keep  Moscow  from  helping  make  Portugal 
I  aether  "People's  Republic." 

"Tbia,"  says  an  ousted  Portuguese  news- 
]  laper  editor,  "Is  detente  with  a  vengeance." 
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Mr   Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
resident  Ford's  message  at  our  confer- 
ence: 

Statement  bt  the  President 

*iwt™  ^L**l  ^  ^^"^  ^^  opportunity,  before 
t  iking  off  for  Europe  tomorrow,  to  discuss 


with  you  frankly  how  I  feel  about  the  forth- 
coming European  Security  Conference  In  Hel- 
sinki. 

I  know  there  are  some  honest  doubts  and 
disagreements  among  good  Americans  about 
this  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  Eastern  and 
Western  European  countries  and  Canada— 
33  nations  altogether. 

There  are  those  who  fear  the  Conference 
win  put  a  seal  of  approval  on  the  political 
division  of  Europe  that  has  existed  since 
the  Soviet  Union  Incorporated  the  Baltic  na- 
tions and  set  new  boundaries  elsewhere  in 
Europe  by  military  action  In  World  War  II. 
These  critics  contend  that  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  Helsinki  understand- 
ings amounts  to  tacit  recognition  of  a  status 
quo  which  favors  the  Soviet  Union  and  per- 
petuates Its  control  over  countries  allied  with 

It. 

On  the  other  extreme  there  are  critics  who 
say  the  meeting  Is  a  meaningless  exercise  be- 
cause the  Helsinki  declarations  are  merely 
statements  of  principles  and  good  Intentions 
which  are  neither  legally  binding  nor  en- 
forceable and  cannot  be  depended  upon 
They  express  concern,  however,  that  the  re- 
sult wUl  be  to  make  the  free  governments  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  less  wary 
and  lead  to  a  letting  down  of  NATO's  polit- 
ical guard  and  military  defenses. 

If  I  seriously  shared  these  reservations  I 
V70Uld  not  be  going,  but  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  historical  reasons  for  them  and 
especially,  the  anxiety  of  Americans  whose 
ancestral  homelands,  families  and  friends 
have  been  and  stUl  are  profoundly  affected 
by  East-West  political  developments  In 
Europe. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  document  I 
wUl  sign  Is  neither  a  treaty  nor  is  it  legally 
binding  on  any  participating  State.  The  Hel- 
sinki documents  Involve  political  and  moral 
commitments  aimed  at  lessening  tensions 
and  opening  further  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  East  and  West 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 

nnhit^  ^u""  ^^  P""''^  ^'^'^  ^''^^^  I  entered 
public  life,  to  support  the  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe— with  whom  we 
have  close  ties  of  culture  and  blood— by 
every  proper  and  peaceful  means.  I  believe 
the  outcome  of  this  European  Security  Con- 
ference will  be  a  step— how  long  a  .steD  re- 
mains to  be  tested— in  that  direction  I 
hope  my  visits  to  Poland,  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia  will  again  demonstrate  our  con- 
tinuing friendship  and  Interest  in  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  fine  people  of  Eastern 
surope. 

To  keep  the  Helsinki  Conference  In  per- 
spective, we  must  remember  that  It  is  not 
simply  another  summit  between  the  super- 
powers. On  the  contrary,  it  is  primarily  a 
political  dialogue  among  the  Europeans 
East^  West,  and  neutral,  with  primary 
emphasis  on  European  relationships  rather 
than  global  differences.  The  United  States 
has  taken  part,  along  with  Canada,  to  main- 
tain the  solidarity  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  because  our  absence  would  have  caused 
a  serious  Imbalance  for  the  West. 

We  have  acted  m  concert  with  our  free 
and  democratic  partners  to  preserve  our  In- 
terests m  Berlin  and  Germany,  and  have 
^talned  the  public  commitment  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  governments  to  the  possibility 
of  peaceful  adjustment  of  frontiers— a  major 
concession  which  runs  quite  contrary  to  the 
allegation  that  present  borders  are  being 
permanently  frozen. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  nations  met  Important 
Western  preconditions— the  Berlin  Agree- 
ment of  1971,  the  force  reduction  talks  now 
underway  In  Vienna— before  our  agreement 
to  go  to  Helsinki. 

Specifically  addressing  the  understandable 
concern  about  the  effect  of  the  Helsinki 
declarations  on  the  Baltic  nations,  I  can 
assure  you  as  one  who  has  long  been  Inter- 


ested In  this  question  that  the  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  Soviet  Incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  and 
Is  not  doing  so  now.  Our  official  policy  of 
non-recognltlon  Is  not  affected  by  the  results 
of  the  European  Security  Conference. 

There  Is  Included   In   the  declaration  of 
principles  on  territorial  Integrity  the  pro- 
vision that  no  occupation  or  acquisition  of 
territory  in   violation   of  International  law 
will  be  recognized  as  legal.  This  Is  not  to 
raise  the  hope  that  there  will  be  any  Immedi- 
ate change  In  the  map  of  Europe,  but  the 
United  States  has  not  abandoned  and  will 
not  compromise  this  long-standing  principle 
The  question  has  been  asked:  What  have 
we  given  up  In  these  negotiations  and  what 
have  we  obtained  In  return  from  the  other 
side?  I  have  studied  the  negotiations  and 
dsclaratlons  carefully  and  will  discuss  them 
even  more  Intensely  with  other  leaders  in 
Helsinki.  In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States 
and  the  open  countries  of  the  West  already 
practice  what  the  Helsinki  accords  preach 
and  have  no  Intention  of  doing  what  they 
prohibit — ^such  as  using  force  or  restricting 
freedoms.  We  ar3  not  committing  ourselves 
to  anything  beyond  what  we  are  already  com- 
mitted to  by  our  own  moral  and  legal  stand- 
ards and  by  more  formal  treaty  agreements 
such    as   the   United    Nations    Charter   and 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  are  getting  a  public  commitment  by 
the  leaders  of  the  more  closed  and  controlled 
countries  to  a  greater  measure  of  freedom 
and  movement  for  Individuals,  information 
a.id  Ideas  than  has  existed  there  In  the  past 
and  establishing  a  yardstick  by  which  the 
world  can  measure  how  well  thev  live  up  to 
these  stated  Intentions.  It  Is  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  a  greater  degree  of  European 
community,  of  expanding  East  West  con- 
tacts, of  more  normal  and  healthier  relations 
in  an  area  where  we  have  the  closest  historic 
ties.  Surely  this  Is  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  peace  In  the  world. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  world 
cannot  be  changed  for  the  better  by  war; 
that  In  the  thermonuclear  age  our  primary 
task  Is  to  reduce  the  danger  of  unprecedented 
destruction.  This  we  are  doing  through  con- 
tinuing Strategic  Arms  Limitations  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  talks  on 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  In 
Europe.  ThU  European  Security  Conference 
In  Helsinki,  while  It  contains  some  military 
understandings  such  as  advance  notice  of 
maneuvers,  should  not  be  confused  with 
either  the  Salt  or  MBPR  nepotlatlcns  The 
Helsinki  summit  Is  linked  with  our  overall 
policy  cf  working  to  reduce  East-West  ten- 
sions and  pursuing  peace,  but  It  Is  a  much 
more  general  and  modest  undertaking. 

Its  success  or  failure  depends  not  alone 
on  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
but  prlmarllv  upon  Its  33  Europeans  signa- 
tories. East.  West  and  Neutral.  The  fact  that 
each  of  them,  large  and  small,  can  have  tbelr 
voices  heard  Is  Itself  a  pood  sign.  The  fact 
that  these  very  different  governments  can 
agree,  even  on  paper,  to  such  prlnclDl»s  as 
greater  human  contacts  and  exchanges.  Im- 
proved conditions  for  lournallsts,  reunifi- 
cation of  families  and  International  marri- 
ages, a  freer  flow  of  Information  and  publi- 
cations, and  Increased  tourism  and  travel, 
Reem<!  to  me  a  development  well  worthv  of 
positive  and  public  enfourapement  bv  the 
United  Stat's.  If  it  all  fails.  Europe  will  be 
no  worse  off  than  It  Is  now.  If  even  a  part 
of  It  succeeds,  the  lot  of  the  people  In  East- 
ern Europe  will  be  that  much  better,  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  will  advance  at  least  that 
far. 

I  saw  an  editorial  the  other  day  entitled: 
"Jerry.  Don't  Go." 

But  I  would  rather  read  that  than  head- 
lines all  over  Europe  saying:  "United  States 
Boycotts  Peace  Hopes". 

So  I  am  going,  and  I  hope  your  support 
gees  with  me. 


July  25,  1975 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  30  we  will  become  signatories 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  30  other 
nations  of  an  agreement  recognizing  the 
boundaries  between  Communist  Europe 
and  democratic  Western  Europe.  This 
agreement  also  legitimizes  the  conquests 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  indirectly,  the 
measures  that  are  still  used  to  subjugate 
Eastern  Europe. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  enter 
this  with  all  sincerity  but  what  about  the 
major  power  across  the  table  from  us? 
While  we  strive  to  uphold  all  of  the 
treaties  we  sign,  the  Soviet  Union  seems 
to  have  a  propensity  not  to  follow  theirs. 
A  recent  example,  and  I  cite  this  to  il- 
lustrate that  detente  has  not  dulled  the 
"revolutionary"  spirit  of  1917,  is  the  So- 
viet interference  In  Portugal,  which  Is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  SALT  agreements. 

A  vital  factor  to  remember  here  is  that 
we  are  not  just  deaUng  with  a  different 
nation.  We  are  dealing  with  a  radically 
different  ideology,  one  based  on  Marx- 
ism-Leninism and  the  overthrow,  in  the 
dialectical  chain  of  events,  of  all  capital- 
istic societies.  This  different  mind-set 
leads  to  different  Interpretations  of 
treaty  language — interpretations  which 
very  often  justify  to  them,  not  adhering 
to  accepted  meanings  of  diplomatic 
words. 

The  CSCE  document  provides  for  the 
"inviolability  of  frontiers"  which  to  a 
Soviet  means  that  Western  countries 
cannot  interfere  in  Commimist  stat^, 
but  that  Communist  states  are  free  to 
carry  out  subversion,  among  other  things, 
in  the  name  of  liberation. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  leaves  Eastern  Europe  open  to 
unilateral  Soviet  attack  should  any  coun- 
try, such  as  Czechoslovakia  or  Hungary, 
try  the  capitalist  road.  Exporting  revolu- 
tion Is  apparent  In  Somalia,  Cuba,  and 
the  Arab  States,  not  just  Europe.  But  be- 
lieving that  detente  and  the  CSCE  will 
stop  the  Communist  tide  In  Europe,  not 
to  mention  these  other  areas,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  grave  mistake,  and  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  consider  fully  and  with 
comolete  candor  any  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  before  it  Is  signed. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  dis- 
cussed this  very  serious  problem  of 
semantics  in  the  Helsinki  accords  and  I 
should  like  to  Insert  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

[The  New  York  Times,  July  20,  197S1 

ETmOPEAI*  "SECURrrY"  .  .  . 

The  35-natlon  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe,  now  nearlng  Its  cli- 
max after  32  months  of  semantic  quibbling, 
should  not  have  happened.  Never  have  so 
many  struggled  for  so  long  over  so  little  as 
the  conference's  100-page  declaration  of  good 
Intentions  In  East-West  relations.  So  little, 
and  yet  so  much. 

So  little,  because  after  hundreds  of  diplo- 
mats drafted  this  document,  they  specified 
that  It  will  not  be  legally  binding  on  anyone. 
So  much,  because  It  conunlts  the  United 
States,  and  Canada  and  33  nations  of  Europe 
to  the  "Inviolability  of  frontiers."  symboli- 
cally ratifying  the  territorial  status  quo.  In- 
cluding the  division  of  Germany  and  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  huge  annexations  of 
East  European  territory.  Including  all  three 
independent  Baltic  states  plus  large  chunks 
of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania. 

What  the  West  gets  out  of  the  C^.CJ;. 


declaration  Is  a  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
border  changes  by  peaceful  agreement — 
meaningless  except  to  protect  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  from  Its  domestic  critics — 
amd  some  vague  Soviet  pledges  to  permit  freer 
movement  of  persons  and  Information. 

The  only  military  Item  In  what  originally 
was  to  be  an  all -European  seciwlty  treaty  Is 
a  promise  by  the  Russians  (and  everyone 
else)  to  give  three  weeks  notice,  and  to  admit 
observers,  for  military  maneuvers  that  Involve 
more  than  25,000  men  within  some  150  miles 
of  their  frontiers.  But  It  does  not  cover  other 
military  movements  such  as  a  reinforcing 
move  or  an  actual  Invasion  of  Eastern  or 
Western  Europe  1 

If  this  document  now  were  to  be  signed  by 
the  diplomats  who  negotiated  It,  or  even  by 
foreign  ministers,  and  then  consigned  to  his- 
tory as  an  effort  to  humor  a  Soviet  propa- 
ganda exercise,  the  damage  might  be  modest. 
The  problem  Is  that  Soviet  leader  Lenold 
Brezhnev  has  maneuvered  all  the  major  lead- 
ers of  the  Western  world  one  by  one  Into  the 
commitment  to  sign  the  C.S.C.E.  declaration 
at  a  euphoric  35-natlon  summit  conference 
In  Helsinki,  now  tentatively  scheduled  for 
July  30,  less  than  ten  days  away. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Euro- 
pean Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration is  expected  to  draw  to  a  close 
next  week.  Negotiations  preparing  the 
final  100-page  document  have  been  going 
on  for  over  2  years  and  have  involved  33 
countries  in  Europe  plus  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Even  though  the  de- 
tails of  the  agreement  have  not  yet  been 
arranged.  President  Ford  has  gone  to 
Helsinki,  Finland,  in  expectation  of  sign- 
ing a  concluding  document.  The  failure 
to  know  the  precise  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment or  their  implications  for  the  United 
States  should  convince  the  President 
that  any  assent  by  him  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  would  be  a  hasty  and  un- 
necessary action. 

Before  the  United  States  enters  into 
any  future  agreements  with  the  Com- 
munists we  should  all  be  fully  aware  of 
the  precise  details  and  what  they  may 
portend  for  the  future.  In  both  the  SALT 
and  Vietnam  agreements  we  have 
learned  from  bitter  experience  how  seem- 
ingly beneficial  agreements  with  noble 
ends  can  have  nightmarish  results.  The 
CSCE  agreement,  like  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions, has  been  conceived  in  clouds  of 
secrecy  and  only  discussed  in  very  vague 
terms  accompanied  by  substantial  doses 
or  euphoric  rhetoric. 

The  final  document  resulting  from  the 
CSCE,  like  the  Vietnam  and  SALT  ac- 
cords, will  not  technically  be  a  treaty 
and  consequently  no  Senate  approval  or 
congressional  action  will  be  called  for. 
However  If  the  agreement  involves,  as  It 
apparently  will,  agreements  pertaining 
to  limitations  on  our  ability  to  deploy 
forces  and  supplies  in  Europe,  then  both 
Houses  of  Congress  should  be  called  upon 
to  ratify  the  agreements  under  the  terms 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  of  1961.  But.  even  if  the  President 
dissents  from  this  view,  prudence  should 
dictate  that  Congress  be  throughly  ap- 
prised of  the  nature  of  any  agreement 
prior  to  approval  by  the  President,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  But 
instead  of  being  informed  In  detail  of  the 
nature  of  agreements  worked  out  in  se- 
cret, we  apparently  are  simply  going  to 
be  told  by  the  President  what  has  already 
been  decided  upon. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  been  pressing 
for  this  agreement  for  nearly  30  years 
now  and  negotiations  have  lingered  on 
for  over  2  years.  Only  due  to  the  demands 
by  Communist  Party  Chairman  Brezhnev 
have  we  apparently  given  in  to  an  abrupt 
meeting  and  agreement.  Next  February 
Chairman  Brezhnev  wants  to  be  able  to 
take  the  CSCE  agreement  before  the  25th 
Soviet  party  congress  and  point  to  it  as 
one  of  his  major  accomplishments  in 
dealing  with  the  West.  Moreover,  Brezh- 
nev also  wants  greater  stability  and  se- 
curity in  his  Eastern  European  colonies 
so  that  he  can  deal  more  effectively  with 
Communist  China  on  Russia's  southeast- 
ern border.  No  one  has  yet  satisfactorily 
explained  why  we  should  be  giving  In  to 
his  demands  for  deadlines  and  making 
concessions  that  only  suit  Brezhnev's  po- 
litical purposes.  If  the  Soviet  Union  had 
made  the  substantive  concessions  in  or- 
der to  make  for  a  meaningful  agreement 
then  possibly  we  could  assent  to  the  final 
declaration. 

Instead  we  find,  as  has  so  often  been 
the  case  with  detente,  the  Soviets  attain 
their  objectives  while  we  get  vague  and 
ultimately  meaningless  promises  in  re- 
turn. In  this  agreement,  from  what  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  about  it,  the  So- 
viets obtain  the  major  concession  imder 
so-called  "Basket  1"  which  provides  for 
the  "inviolabihty  of  frontiers."  In  effect 
this  sanctions  the  borders  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope as  defined  by  the  Soviet  army  of  oc- 
cupation at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
n,  including  the  permanent  division  of 
Germany.  Although  the  Western  nations 
pledge  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Communist  bloc  countries, 
we  find  no  corresponding  pledge  of  the 
Soviets  to  halt  their  subversion  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  West.  Instead  we  find  tre- 
mendous aid  being  given  by  the  Soviets 
to  the  Communist  Party  of  Portugal 
which  obtained  only  12.5  percent  of  the 
vote  in  the  April  elections.  Similarly  the 
Soviet  Union  works  in  concert  with  the 
major  Commimist  parties  In  France  and 
Italy. 

While  noninterference  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries  remains  a  one-way  street 
so  also  is  the  recognition  of  basic  human 
rights.  The  major  Soviet  concessions  sup- 
posedly reside  in  "Basket  3"  of  the  agree- 
ment which  encourages  freer  movement 
and  contacts,  individually  and  collective- 
ly between  countries  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  Given  the  trade  record 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  human 
rights,  considerable  skepticism  should  ac- 
company this  new  pledge  by  them.  As  the 
British  weekly,  the  Economist,  recently 
commented: 

The  words  that  the  Russians  now  seem 
willing  to  put  down  on  paper  may  turn  out 
to  have  little  substance  once  they  have  served 
to  get  Mr.  Brezhnev  the  35-natlon  summit  be 
vrants. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union 
makes  this  new  gesture  in  the  language 
of  the  CSCE  agreement  regarding  their 
repressive  measures  against  her  subjects, 
we  find  that  their  concrete  actions  run  In 
the  opposite  direction.  In  the  past  year 
the  Soviets  have  drastically  reduced  emi- 
gration of  Jews  and  other  dissidents  from 
their  country.  Now,  earlier  this  month, 
the  KremUn  announced  an  additional 
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tax  of  30  percent  of  all  money  sent  to 
Soviet  citizens  from  abroad.  Previously 
the  government  already  confiscated  35 
percent  of  such  fimds.  Thus  attempts  to 
aid  the  oppressed  people  of  Russia,  es- 
pecially those  who  lose  their  jobs  when 
they  apply  to  emigrate,  will  be  much 
more  difficult  in  the  future. 

The  CSCE  will  be  another  element  In 
the  increasingly  questionable  policy  of 
detente.  Regarding  the  role  of  human 
rights  and  detente  the  New  York  Times 
editorially  summed  up  the  situation  quite 
succintly: 

So  far,  detente  has  brought  a  severe  tight- 
ening, up  of  poUce  controls  within  the 
tr.S.S.B. 

Unless  some  plausible  case  can  be  made 
for  assenting  to  the  sometimes  ambiguous 
out  clearly  one-sided  agreements  result- 
ing from  the  CSCE,  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  would  refrain  from  sign- 
ing the  document  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 


July  25,  1975 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  today  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Marj'land,  Mrs.  Holt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and  held 
supervisory  positions  during  all  of  his 
years  with  the  Department.  Those  who 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  learned  well  the  neces- 
sity for  economy  and  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  Federal  employees.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Select  Committee  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Homer's  many  years 
of  supervisory  experience. 

Mr.  Homer  is  58  years  old.  He  is  at  the 
stage  in  life  which  we  who  are  becoming 
expert  in  gerontology  refer  to  as  "ad- 
vancing maturity."  He  therefore  has 
some  practical  experience  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Homer  is  a  native  of  California. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Ban  Francisco.  He  has  made  his  home 
for  the  past  25  years  in  the  northern 
Virginia  area.  His  wife.  Mavis,  Is  a  native 
of  south  Georgia  and  he  has  three  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  of  whom  is  employed  as 
news  director  of  WTWO-TV  in  Casper, 
Wyo. 

I  am  confident  that  Bob  Homer  will 
give  leadership  to  the  stafif  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  cause  it  to  fimcUon  effec- 
tively. Moreover,  he  stands  ready  to  pro- 
vide prompt  service  to  any  congressional 
office  or  any  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
a  problem  within  the  subject  matter  of 
our  Select  Committee. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING  STAFF  DIRECTOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
I  reported  to  the  House  recently  con- 
cerning the  progress  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  quarters  for  the  permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  recited 
the  difficulties  in  obtaining  adequate 
space  to  house  the  committee  staff  On 
Wednesday  of  this  week  I  announced 
that  at  long  last  the  staff  Is  together  In 
offices  in  the  House  Office  Building  An- 
nex No.  1.  which  may  be  better  known 
as  the  old  Congressional  Hotel  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  New  Jersey  and  C 
Streets. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House 
today  that  I  have  appointed  a  staff  direc- 
tor for  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
He  will  accelerate  our  work.  We  now  have 
someone  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  subcommittees. 

Bob  Homer  comes  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee with  a  background  as  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Internal 
Security  where  he  worked  under  the 
supervision  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Missouri.  Dick  Ichord.  His 
6  years  experience  in  administrative  work 
with  that  committee  has  provided  him 
with  the  expertise  to  work  rapidly  and 
effectively  in  his  new  position. 
*u^'"i.^i*™®^  ^^  previously  served  with 
the   Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation. 


SELECTIVE  EMBARGO  OF  TURKEY 
IS  A  MISTAKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  made  several  very  serious 
mistakes  at  one  time  when  we  refused 
to  lift  the  embargo  of  military  sales  to 
our  friend  and  ally,  Turkey. 

We  subverted  our  own  national  secu- 
rity because  we  jeopardized  our  tactical, 
strategic,  and  Intelligence  capability  In 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Europe.  We  have  numerous  national  In- 
terests in  all  these  areas.  Friendly  na- 
tions and  aUies  of  the  United  States  have 
national  security  interests  in  these  areas 
also. 

The  areas  are  fraught  with  hostilities, 
turbulence,  and  decreasing  stability.  We 
could,  probably  alone,  greatiy  assist  In 
stabilizing  conditions,  alleviating  hostili- 
ties, reducing  suffering,  and  promoting 
peace  with  freedom.  Almost  certainly  we 
will  be  called  upon,  even  beseeched.  to 
help.  We  will  probably  respond.  But  now 
it  will  be  infinitely  more  dangerous  and 
costiy  to  Americans. 

So  our  mistake  Is  not  only  damaging 
now:  but  It  could  cause  a  future  catas- 
trophe which  we  will  be  forced  to  either 
disdain  and  turn  our  backs  or  which  we 
will  become  embroiled  to  our  terrible 
sorrow. 

We  made  a  mistake  because  we  deigned 
to  punish  Turkey  selectively.  Admitted- 
ly. Turkey,  after  being  caught  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  violated  our  arms 
assistance  agreement  by  using  some  of 
those  arms  to  Invade  Cyprus.  Certainly 
we  should  correct  such  violations.  But 
those  violations  are  rife.  Greece,  Israel 
and  some  Arab  countries  have  violated 
the  same  agreement— just  to  mention  a 


few  In  the  same  geographical  area  Let 
us  stop  the  violations;  but  let  us'ston 
all  violations;  let  us  not  be  selective  In 
our  retribution.  Let  us  be  honorable  fair 
and  just  In  our  enforcement  of  our 
agreements. 

We  made  a  mistake  by  permitting  our- 
selves to  be  lobbied  by  special  interest 
groups  who  put  their  parochial,  heritage 
and  political  interests  above  the  nation- 
al security  interests  of  the  United  States 
This  predicate  for  national  legislation 
can  destroy  several  aspects  of  America 
Our  national  security  and  alliances  are 
frightfully  weakened.  Our  friend  Turkey 
Is  exposed  to  hostile  forces.  Our  friend 
Israel  Is  seriously.  If  not  fatally,  jeop- 
ardized. Our  friend  Greece  Is  left  Im- 
potent. She  Is  likely  to  lose  aU  of  her 
present  interests  in  Cyprus  and  the  Im- 
portant Aegean  Islands.  We  will  lose 
allies;  NATO  will  be  further  weakened 
We  can  lose  free  access  to  and  safe  pas- 
sage upon  the  Mediterranean. 

The  immediate  losers  are  the  Cyp- 
riots— especially  the  Greek  Cypriot  ref- 
ugees. There  is  no  way  the  Greeks  can 
force  the  Turks  off  Cyprus.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  use  military  force  to  get  the 
Turks  off  Cyprus.  We  can.  however  do  so 
by  negotiation— free  and  open  negotia- 
tion. Embargos  are  a  form  of  force  of 
war;  we  cannot  force  Turk  soldiers' off 
Cyprus  by  embargo,  imless  we  want  to 
invite  a  war  which  no  one  can  win.  and 
everyone  can  lose. 

A  superpower  ought  to  lead  the  way. 
If  we  consider  ourselves  capable  and 
willing  to  effectuate  peace  and  stability 
in  that  area  of  our  planet,  we  made  an- 
other mistake.  A  superpower  should  un- 
derstand the  situation  and  conditions 
should  evaluate  objectively,  should  ap- 
preciate the  principles  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal parties,  and  should  put  aside  petty 
historical  events  and  emphasize  the 
future. 

Ever  since  our  embargo,  conditions  and 
relationships  have  deteriorated  among 
all  the  parties.  Including  Greece,  Turkey 
NATO,  the  United  States,  and  Cyprus! 
but  especially  Cyprus  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  mistake  for  any  nation  to 
permit  a  situation  to  deteriorate  If  it  can 
avoid  it.  We  could,  but  did  not. 

It  seems  a  shame  and  a  pity  that  we 
could  cast  a  vote  which  Insures  that 
everybody  will  be  a  loser  rather  than  cast 
a  vote  that  enables  everybody  to  become 
a  winner  and  a  problem  solver. 

The  situation  is  now  certain  to  deterio- 
rate further.  Any  deterioration  is  certain 
to  hurt  the  weakest  and  most  helpless 
most.  The  condition  of  the  refugees  ought 
to  concem  us  most  at  this  moment  even 
if  we  care  to  Ignore  the  future— which 
we  should  not. 

Under  any  diplomatic  practice  or  prin- 
ciple, Turkey  can  do  nothing  under  the 
continuance  of  this  selective  embargo 
against  her.  No  nation,  including  our 
own,  should  buckle  under  to  a  selective 
embargo.  We  should  not  continue  an  em- 
bargo except  as  an  act  of  war.  We  should 
not  engage  in  acts  of  war  against  allies 
or  friends  unless  we  Intend  to  wage  war. 
So  imtU  we  get  out  of  our  war  postiu^. 
and  get  back  to  negotiation.  Turkey  can 
do  nothing  positive.  She  can  only  pro- 
tect herself  and  her  Interests  and  her 
citizens  as  best  she  can.  The  protection 
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of  her  citizens  and  her  Interests  can  seri- 
ously adversely  affect  our  Interests  and 
our  citizens  in  various  ways. 

We  made  a  mistake  by  Interjecting  the 
Congress  in  the  execution  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Congress  ought  to  play  a  larger 
role  in  the  development  of  foreign  policy, 
but  a  committee  of  535,  which  is  widely 
fragmented  and  diverse,  should  not  be 
injecting  itself  exposte  facto  in  the  Im- 
plementation or  execution  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  Congress  has  the  right,  the  con- 
stitutional right,  to  declare  war,  or  com- 
mit an  act  tantamoimt  to  war  such  as 
selective  embargo,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
do  that  when  the  executive  department 
is  trying  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. The  Congress,  like  other  national 
leaders,  can  be  very  tyrannical  and  de- 
spotic, but  it  should  not  be.  It  is  a  mis- 
take for  the  Congress  to  continue  a  selec- 
tive embargo  against  a  friend  and  ally. 

For  the  Congress  to  single  out  one 
Nation  for  retaliation  is  unwise  and  un- 
just for  many  reasons.  We  should  not 
pounce  on  a  minority.  Sometime  all  of 
us  will  be  in  a  minority,  and  if  a  minor- 
ity's rights  are  not  protected  while  we 
enjoy  a  majority  status,  we,  too,  may 
be  sowing  seeds  of  distrust  and  destruc- 
tion for  the  principle  of  protecting  mi- 
nority rights. 

We  made  a  mistake  which  can  only 
hurt  Greece  and  its  citizens. 

Nationalistic  emotion  is  one  thing  and 
I  expect  every  nationality  to  indulge.  But 
Greek  survival  is  more  essential.  With- 
out our  bases  in  Turkey,  the  security  of 
Greece  is  paper-thin.  Without  our  bases 
in  Turkey,  it  is  Impossible,  and  therefore 
foolhardj',  to  try  to  defend  Israel. 

Our  protective  umbrella  once  extended 
over  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  If  we  cut 
off  Turkey,  Greece  is  exposed,  and  vul- 
nerable. So  we  are  making  a  mistake 
which  especially  damages  Greece. 

I  have  read  newspaper  reports,  which 
must  be  accurate,  that  Tin-key  could  close 
certain  U.S.  intelligence  gathering  bases 
within  Turkey.  The  closure  of  these  fa- 
cilities could  totally  preclude  our  moni- 
toring of  Russian  compliance  with  SALT 
agreements.  Loss  of  this  facility,  even  for 
a  week,  could  wholly  subvert  our  national 
security  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  Another  intelligence 
gathering  facility  in  Turkey  permits  us 
to  monitor  the  transit  of  the  Straits  of 
Bosporus  by  Russian  submarines 
equipped  with  nuclear  missiles.  Loss  of 
this  capability  for  only  a  week  could  loose 
numerous  missiles  into  the  AUantic 
Ocean  without  detection.  This  directly 
jeopardizes  the  security  of  citizens  living 
in  the  coastal  areas  of  the  continental 
United  States  as  well  as  our  fieet  and 
NATO  forces. 

It  is  one  thing  to  vote  for  continuance 
of  a  selective  embargo,  but  we  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  damage  and 
jeopardy  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  of  national  origin, 
Including  Greek  Americans. 

Clearly  this  was  a  vote  involving  our 
national  security.  I  shall  watch  the 
American  Security  Council  for  their  in- 
terpretation. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  continue  a  selec- 
tive embargo  to  "stick  It  to  Henry."  This 


may  be  good  domestic  politics,  but  it  Is  a 
dangerous  foreign  policy  tactic. 

We  probably  made  more  mistakes  than 
I  have  time  to  mention  now. 

Maybe  some  of  our  mistakes  can  be 
rectified,  before  it  Is  too  late  for  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
to  be  repaired. 

If  local  heritage,  parochial  and  special 
interests,  or  matters  of  lesser  moment, 
are  placed  above  our  national  security, 
we  are  certain  to  lose  what  national  se- 
ciu-ity  we  have  left. 

This  is  mistake  that  first  generation 
immigrants  can  abide  or  may  even  relish, 
but  the  mistake  may  haunt  their  grand- 
children. 

I  have  just  learned  from  a  colleague 
on  the  fioor  that,  according  to  a  wine 
service  report  wiiich  and  hope  is  not  cor- 
rect, but  fear  it  could  be,  Turkey,  perhaps 
their  parliament,  has  ordered  all  U.S. 
bases  in  Turkey  closed  within  24  hours, 
except  for  one  facility  at  Incirlic  which 
is  also  a  NATO  f aciUty. 

No  one  with  any  military  or  diplomatic 
knowledge  should  be  surprised.  What 
else  could  we  expect  from  Turkish  offi- 
cials? What  would  any  of  us  do  if  we 
held  responsible  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  now?  I  have  some  hope 
and  confidence  that  Turkey  will  use  some 
restraint  and  even  demonstrate  more 
diplomatic  skill  than  we,  and  that  diplo- 
matic negotiation  can  get  back  on  track. 

I  hope  the  House  reaches  for  an  op- 
portunity to  redeem  itself  before  it  is  too 
late. 


THE  NEED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ACTION  TO  REFORM 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  IN- 
COME AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAMS  (OASDI) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
lu-gent  need  for  legislative  remedy  that 
will  simplify  or  eliminate  the  imfair  and 
inhiunane  administrative  and  bureau- 
cratic barriers  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  SSI  and  related  pro- 
grams. Already  almost  150  bills  directly 
concerned  with  these  problems  have  been 
introduced  by  my  colleagues,  refiecting 
both  the  strong  need  for  immediate  cor- 
rection of  imjust  provisions  made  obvious 
by  the  effects  of  the  July  1  increase  in 
social  security  benefits,  and  long-range 
reform  of  SSI  as  it  affects,  and  is  af- 
fected by,  other  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  these  bills,  formal 
reviews  of  SSI  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  Public  Assistance  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
SSI  Study  Group  appointed  by  Secretary 
Weinberger. 

There  is  a  lot  of  congressional  concem, 
but  there  is  yet  no  congressional  commit- 
ment to  solving  these  problems.  It  is  time 
now  for  Congress  to  get  itself  together. 
Today,  I  would  Uke  to  speak  to  those 
problems  which  can  and  should  be 
solved  by  Congress  now,  while  the  vari- 
ous study  groups  are  engaged  in  devel- 


oping long-term  solutions.  Many  of  these 
problems  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  my  constituents,  but  I  know 
that  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  typical  of  what  is  happen- 
ing across  the  Nation  as  recent  adjust- 
ments to  SSI  are  Implemented.  When 
the  elderly  and  disabled  poor  face  seri- 
ous deprivation,  as  well  as  possible  evic- 
tion and  Institutionalization,  because 
programs  designed  to  meet  their  needs 
are  rendered  ineffective  by  arbitrary  or 
outdated  limitations,  restrictions,  or  reg- 
ulations, it  is  time  to  act. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  four 
areas  for  immediate  congressional  ac- 
tion which  will  restore  the  focus  of  SSI 
to  its  original  objective;  namely,  to  as- 
siu^  an  adequate  income  to  aged  and 
disabled  Americans.  These  areas  in- 
clude: First,  providing  a  guarantee  that 
the  cost-of-living  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  will  be  passed  through  to 
the  recipients  at  the  same  percentage 
level  as  the  Federal  grant:  second,  de- 
vising an  effective  emergency  assistance 
program  for  providing  aid  to  elderly 
whose  checks  have  been  stolen  or  lost, 
or  who  have  suffered  a  disaster  such  as 
a  fire  or  theft;  third,  placing  a  tight  time 
limit  on  processing  applications  for  SSI; 
and  foiu-th.  removing  the  unrealistic 
and  punitive  $25,000  limit  on  the  value 
of  a  home  which  can  be  owned  by  an 
SSI  recipient. 

I.     COST-OF-LIVINC    INCREASE 

The  cost-of-living  increase,  provided 
by  Federal  law.  is  perhaps  the  most 
complicated  and  troublesome  aspect  of 
the  program.  The  SSI  benefit  was  In- 
creased by  $11.70—8  percent— effective 
July  1.  bringing  the  Federal  fioor  to 
$157.70  per  month  for  a  single  recipient. 
The  problem  is  that  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  Federal  increase  in  benefits 
will  be  passed  along  in  full  measure  to 
the  recipients. 

Most  States  supplement  the  basic 
Federal  benefit;  however,  some  States 
lower  their  contributions  as  the  Federal 
benefits  rise.  The  State  governments 
keep  all  or  a  portion  of  the  increase  to 
themselves  and  deprive  the  recipients  of 
an  expected  and  needed  increase.  This  Is 
what  happened  to  the  July  1974  increase 
and  questions  were  raised  then,  and  are 
being  raised  now,  regarding  State  and 
individual  eligibility. 

On  the  question  of  State  eligibility,  six 
States  received  no  benefit  from  the  July 
1974  Increase  at  all.  Neither  the  States, 
nor  the  recipients,  received  a  portion  of 
the  Increase.  The  hold  harmless  clause 
of  Public  Law  92-603,  which  was  designed 
to  protect  the  States  from  an  increase  In 
State  costs  because  of  increased  case- 
loads, instead  operated  to  keep  benefits  in 
six  States  at  1972  levels.  Under  this  law, 
a  State  must  assume  full  costs  for  any 
increase  in  State  floors  beyond  the  1972 
level.  The  cost  of  living  has  risen  28.8 
percent  since  January  1972  and  SSI 
benefits  have  risen  20.1  percent  over  the 
amount  initially  established  by  H.R.  1. 
However,  recipients  In  Callfomia,  New 
York,  Hawaii.  Massachusetts,  Nevada, 
and  Wisconsin  have  remained  at  1972 
benefit  levels  as  a  result  of  the  hold 
harmless  clause.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
for  Federal  legislation  to  require  that 
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cost-of-living  Increases  In  SSI  benefits 
go  directly  to  these  recipients  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

My  experience  with  my  constituents 
reflects  the  problems  of  individual  eligi- 
bility associated  with  the  cost-of-living 
increase  as  it  is  presently  administered. 
As  an  example,  one  of  my  constituents, 
who  was  receiving  benefits  from  two  ac- 
coimts,  her  husband's  and  her  own,  re- 
ceived $160.60  in  combined  social  security 
benefits  before  the  July  1  increase.  This 
figure,  $160.60,  less  the  Federal  disregard 
of  $20  for  a  single  individual,  brought  my 
constituent's  income  to  $140.60.  Since 
this  was  below  the  Federal  floor  of  $146 
she  received  Federal  SSI  benefits  of 
$5.40  i>er  month  and  became  eligible  for 
State  supplements.  However,  after  the 
Increase  In  social  security  benefits,  my 
constituent's  income  was  raised  to  $178. 
This  figure,  less  the  Federal  disregard,  is 
$158,  which  is  30  cents  above  the  new 
Federal  floor  of  $157.70.  Because  of  this 
30  cents,  my  constituent  is  no  longer 
eligible  for  Federal  SSI  benefits.  She  also 
loses  all  or  part  of  other  accompanying 
benefits — that  is,  medicaid,  food  stamps, 
State  supplement — because.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  Individual  must  be  eligible  for 
Federal  benefits  in  order  to  receive  State 
supplements. 

A  situation  like  the  latter,  in  which  an 
elderly  individual  loses  her  SSI  and  as- 
sociated benefits  because  of  a  fraction  of 
a  dollar,  is  unfair.  The  inadequacies  of 
the  SSI  program,  which  make  an  event 
like  this  not  only  possible  but  highly  like- 
ly, must  be  quickly  rectified.  Recipients 
of  SSI  benefits  should  not  have  their 
benefits  reduced  because  of  increases  in 
monthly  social  security  payments.  The 
cost-of-living  increase  must  be  passed 
through  to  the  recipients  at  the  same  per- 
centage level  as  the  Federal  grant. 

n.     KMERGZNCY      ASSISTANCE     PROVISION 

To  the  aged,  an  Interruption  In  month- 
ly benefits  Is  a  crisis.  The  loss  or  theft 
of  a  check  usually  leaves  the  recipient 
helpless — the  elderly  have  no  cushion  to 
fall  back  upon  and  nowhere  to  turn. 
Cash  replacements  of  unrecelved  checks 
should  be  made  available  at  local  dis- 
trict ofiBces  on  an  emergency  24-hour 
basis.  Many  senior  citizens  lose  their 
checks  or  have  them  stolen  every  month ; 
but  some  of  these  situations  do  not  re- 
quire cash  replacement  within  24  hours. 
In  these  nonemergency  instances,  checks 
should  be  reissued  within  7  days.  There 
Is  presently  no  statutory  time  limit  for 
the  replacement  of  SSI  checks.  The 
average  time  of  reissuing  is  3  weeks. 
This  is  too  long — the  elderly  carmot  af- 
ford to  wait  weeks  for  their  checks  which 
they  need  for  food  and  rent. 

At  present  there  is  also  no  provision 
for  emergency  grants  to  the  elderly  who 
are  In  extreme  financial  need  due  to  cir- 
cumstances such  as  the  destruction  or 
loss  by  theft  or  disaster  of  furniture  £ind 
clothing,  or  the  threat  of  eviction  be- 
cause of  nonpayment  of  rent.  A  fire  or  a 
theft  means  severe  distress  for  an  aged 
person  who  Is  barely  surviving  on  Social 
Security  income.  Eviction  often  means 
Institutionalization — there  Is  usually  no 
other  resort.  Assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  the  elderly  to  enable  them 
to  survive  these  kinds  of  crises. 


I  propose  that  the  emergency  assist- 
ance provisions  of  title  IV-A  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  be  expanded  to  cover 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly.  Title 
rV-A  provides  emergency  assistance — 
money  payments,  payments  in  kind,  and 
payments  for  medicai  or  remedial  care — 
to  prevent  destitution,  which  is  defined 
as  a  situation  In  which  resources  are  not 
Immediately  available.  The  emergency 
situations  covered  by  the  provision  In- 
clude imminent  eviction,  loss  of  utility 
services,  exhaustion  of  food  supplies,  and 
other  emergency  situations  caused  by 
civil  disorders  and  natural  disasters.  The 
funding  proposed  would  be  matching: 
the  Federal  Government  would  reim- 
burse 50  percent  of  each  State's  expendi- 
tures. 

m.    APPLICATION    TIME 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  stat- 
utory limits  on  the  time  In  which  the 
Social  Security  Administration  must  act 
upon  applications  for  SSI  benefits.  The 
average  processing  time,  which  Is  the 
time  from  the  Initial  application  to  the 
start  of  regiilar  payments,  is  38  days  for 
aged  applicants  and  77  days  for  disabled 
applicants.  This  waiting  period  Is  too 
long  for  the  elderly— Federal  legislation 
should  require  that  an  application  made 
on  the  basis  of  age  be  acted  upon  within 
30  days.  A  time  limit  should  also  be  es- 
tablished in  the  case  of  disabled  appli- 
cants, but  the  event  of  disability  raises 
special  problems. 

To  be  eligible  for  disability  benefits— 
both  SSI  and  social  security — the  appli- 
cant must  be  unable  to  engage  in  sub- 
stantial gainful  employment  for  12  cal- 
endar months.  The  problem  arises  in 
determining  the  duration  of  the  disabil- 
ity. In  some  Instances,  It  can  quickly  be 
decided  that  the  individual  will  be  im- 
able  to  work  for  the  required  12  months. 
In  these  cases,  when  the  decisions  can 
be  made  on  a  "presiunptive"  basis,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  time  limit  for  applica- 
tions to  be  acted  upon  be  set  at  20  days. 
In  the  remaining  Instances,  when  a  medi- 
cal determination  cannot  be  made  as 
quickly,  I  recommend  a  time  limit  of 
120  days.  We  have  determined  that  near- 
ly all  of  the  disability  claims  are  pres- 
ently decided  within  3  or  4  months,  so 
this  time  limit  seems  reasonable.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  no  statu- 
tory time  limits,  I  strongly  urge  that 
Federal  legislation  require  that  some 
tight  time  limits  be  established. 

IV.  HOME  VALUE 

The  present  $25,000  limit  on  the  value 
of  a  home  which  can  be  owned  by  a 
recipient  is  unrealistic  and  punitive.  The 
law  should  recognize  the  fact  that  real 
estate  values  differ  widely  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  the  value  of  a  house  and 
its  surroundings  should  be  removed  as 
a  basis  for  determining  eligibility.  Eli- 
gibility should  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  income. 

I  have  concentrated  on  what  I  feel 
to  be  some  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  the  SSI  program  and  have  suggested 
some  solutions.  We  need  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  quickly  alleviate  the  Inadequacies 
of  this  program  and  the  distress  which 
many  of  the  aged  all  over  the  country  are 
suffering.  There  has  been  concern,  now 
there  must  be  action.  It  Is  Intolerable 


that  the  elderly  and  disabled  are  being 
denied  an  adequate  income  for  their  most 
basic  needs. 


A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  ENERGY 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rtippe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  we 
are  no  longer  plagued  by  long  gasoline 
lines,  there  Is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  serious  energy  problem 
facing  lis  here  in  this  country. 

Domestic  petroleum  production 
reached  a  peak  of  9.6  million  barrels  a 
day  in  May  of  1972  and  has  declined 
steadily  since  then  as  the  result  of 
Inadequate  price  Incentives  to  sustain 
further  exploration  and  uncertainty 
about  future  legislative  action.  By  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  only  8.5  million  bar- 
rels a  day  were  being  produced.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S.  demand  has  risen  by 
approximately  5  percent  per  year,  forc- 
ing us  to  import  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  petroleum  we  consimie.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  massive  outflow  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars— 25  billion  of  them  In  1974— and 
has  left  us  Increasingly  vulnerable  to 
the  severe  economic  disruptions  which 
another  embargo  would  create. 

There  is  general  consensus,  then,  that 
an  effective  energy  program  must 
achieve  three  interrelated  goals :  it  must 
reduce  our  dependence  on  the  foreign 
oil  producing  nations,  encourage  the 
conservation  of  existing  supplies,  and 
stimulate  domestic  energy  production. 
And  yet,  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee recently  chose  to  report  out  a  bill 
which  would  have  discouraged  produc- 
tion, encouraged  consumption,  and  in- 
creased our  reliance  on  imported  oil.  It 
would  have  done  this  by  continiiing 
price  controls  on  "old"  oil  indefinitely 
and  rolling  the  price  of  "new"  oil  back  to 
$7.50  or  $8.50  a  barrel,  thereby  creating 
a  complicated  four-tier  pricing  system 
which  would  have  had  the  added  disad- 
vantage of  being  extremely  difficult  to 
administer. 

While  such  a  price  control  policy  may 
have  been  politically  popular  in  the 
short  nm,  it  could  only  have  been  dis- 
astrous In  the  long  nm  because  it  would 
have  magnified  rather  than  alleviated 
our  energy  problems.  We  have  heard 
testimony  to  indicate  that  the  economic 
cost  of  finding  and  producing  new  oil 
runs  between  $10  and  $13  a  barrel;  and 
we  all  realize  that  developing  our  remain- 
ing domestic  supplies  will  Involve  deeper 
drilling,  the  application  of  expensive  en- 
hanced recovery  techniques,  and  explora- 
tion in  difficult  geographic  and  weather 
conditions.  With  a  celling  of  $7.50  or 
$8,50  placed  on  a  barrel  of  new  oil,  this 
exploration  and  development  would  never 
take  place. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  that  it  Is  un- 
realistic to  contend  that  setting  domestic 
prices  at  excessively  low  levels  will  pre- 
vent the  OPEC  nations  from  dictating 
the  price  of  energy,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  will  continue  to  get  any  price 
they  ask  for  as  long  bs  we  must  rely  on 
their  petroleiun  to  keep  owr  economy  run- 
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ning  smoothly.  In  this  regard,  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  performed  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  Indicates  that  the 
pricing  provisions  of  H.R.  7014  would 
only  have  increased  oil  Imports  by  1  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  by  1978  and  provided 
the  OPEC  countries  with  additional 
American  billions. 

I  therefore  voted  in  favor  of  the  Wikon 
amendment  to  delete  these  counterpro- 
ductive price  control  provisions  from  the 
Commerce  Committee's  bill,  and  I  am 
pleased  about  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment was  successful.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  joined  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  In 
opposing  the  Krueger  amendment  be- 
cause it  failed  to  put  a  cap  on  domestic 
oil  prices.  While  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  control  OPEC's  prices  by 
making  ourselves  more  dependent  on 
their  product,  I  am  also  convinced  that 
we  must  not  allow  domestic  oU  prices  to 
rise  to  astronomical  levels  merely  be- 
cause OPEC  decides  to  hike  its  prices. 

As  these  two  amendments  so  clearly 
indicate,  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  thus  far  been  on  different 
sides  of  the  fence  on  the  energy  is- 
sue; however,  I  am  Increasingly  hopeful 
that  common  ground  can  be  foimd.  If 
we  can  design  an  energy  program  which 
will  meet  the  long-term  energy  needs  of 
this  country  without  placing  American 
consumers  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  oil 
companies,  I  believe  we  will  have  found 
this  common  ground. 

In  my  view,  such  a  compromise  energy 
program  should  contain  four  elements: 

First.  It  should  first  provide  for  grad- 
ual decontrol  to  increase  domestic  energy 
production,  dampen  domestic  demand, 
and  reduce  our  dependence  on  oil  Im- 
ports. For  example,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  estimates  that  the  30- 
month  decontrol  plan  which  was  put 
forth  by  the  President  on  July  14  would 
reduce  imports  by  350,000  barrels  a  day 
by  1977  and  Increase  domestic  produc- 
tion by  1.4  million  barrels  per  day  by 
1985. 

Second.  An  acceptable  plan  should  then 
provide  for  a  windfall  profits  tax  with 
a  plowback  provision  to  hisure  that  the 
oil  industry  does  not  take  unfair  advan- 
tage of  Its  customers  and  to  Insure  that 
increased  revenues  are  indeed  used  to 
further  the  search  for  domestic  energy. 

Third.  In  my  view,  such  a  plan  should 
also  place  a  ceiling  on  domestic  oil  prices 
so  that  they  will  not  rise  to  levels  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  domestic 
oil  development.  Such  a  ceiling  should  be 
adequate  to  stimulate  production  and 
should  be  subject  to  adjustment  by  the 
Congress  or  the  administration. 

Fourth.  Finally,  I  strongly  believe  that 
any  revenue  which  Is  raised  through  In- 
creased energy  taxes  should  be  returned 
to  consumers  to  help  relieve  the  pres- 
sures which  will  be  placed  on  them  by 
higher  energy  costs.  In  this  regard,  I 
believe  that  low  and  middle  Income  in- 
dividuals. Individuals  who  must  commute 
long  distances  to  work,  and  others  who 
would  be  particularly  burdened  by  higher 
fuel  prices  should  receive  special  con- 
sideration. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  program  which 
would  protect  consumers  against  the  Im- 
mediate Impact  of  higher  energy  costs 
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at  the  same  time  that  it  would  protect 
them  against  the  long-term  dangers  of 
dependence  on  costly  and  insecure  for- 
eign imports.  Moreover,  I  feel  that  a 
program  encompassing  these  four  princi- 
ples could  enjoy  enough  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  be  enacted,  and  that  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  program  we  need  today.  We 
have  studied,  debated,  and  delayed  too 
long — it  Is  time  for  action. 


To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5900 
permitting  common  situs  picketing  is  In 
my  view,  a  restraint  of  trade,  detrimental 
to  the  competitive  market  system  and  it 
would  result  in  artificially  higher  prices 
to  the  consumer.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  bill. 


H.R.  5900,  PROTECTING  ECONOMIC 
RIGHTS  OF  LABOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  5900  and  agree  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  1951 
Denver  Building  Trades  case  which  rec- 
ognizes that  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors are  separate  legal  entities  and 
are  therefore  neutral  in  respect  to  one 
another. 

Unlike  an  industrial  manufacturer  who 
is  a  single  employer  doing  business  at 
one  site,  there  are  usually  many  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  a  con- 
struction site.  As  the  law  is  presently 
written,  if  a  construction  imion  has  a 
dispute  with  a  contractor,  it  can  picket 
and  successfully  shut  down  the  work  of 
that  particular  contractor  until  the  dis- 
pute is  resolved.  However,  if  H.R.  5900 
were  enacted,  a  construction  union  could 
shut  down  the  work  of  all  the  contrac- 
tors at  the  site.  While  I  recognize  the 
legitimate  right  of  unions  to  strike  for 
organizational  and  bargaining  purposes, 
we  must  also  recognize  the  rights  of 
those  neutral  contractors  who  would.  In 
effect,  be  financially  penalized  by  a  dis- 
pute which  does  not  even  concern  them. 
In  short,  this  would  deny  an  unlnvolved 
contractor  certain  rights  he  has  in  man- 
aging his  own  business. 

In  addition,  by  exacerbating  what 
might  have  been  a  minor  dispute  with 
one  contractor,  the  dispute  could  easily 
become  a  major  one  resulting  In  paraly- 
sis of  a  very  vital  industry.  In  view  of 
our  economic  situation  In  general,  and 
that  of  the  housing  and  construction  in- 
dustry. In  particular,  I  do  not  think  the 
unions,  the  employers  or  the  consmners 
can  afford  the  very  conceivable  reper- 
cussions which  could  result  from  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  5900. 

I  also  feel  the  broader  question  of 
union/nonunion  business  practices  is  at 
issue  here.  While  I  recognize  the  bene- 
fits of  union  membership,  I  feel  a  union 
should  have  to  compete  for  Its  members 
just  as  a  business  competes  for  Its  cus- 
tomers. I  fear  that  passage  of  this  bill 
would  result  In  employees  feeling  they 
have  to  join  unions  In  order  to  avoid 
unemployment  as  well  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  concentrations  of  subcontractors 
to  lessen  the  risk  of  secondary  boycotts 
and  the  possibility  of  being  forced  out 
of  business  by  strikes.  Along  these  lines, 
I  strongly  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t's  Jime  2  decision  on  the  Cornell 
case  that  unions  risk  violation  of  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws  when  and  If  they 
force  general  contractors  to  hire  only 
union  subcontractors. 


IMPLICA-nONS  OF  FORTHCOMINa 
HELSINKI  RIEETING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinskd  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  concern  across  the 
country,  as  well  as  tremendous  specula- 
tion and  editorializing,  on  the  ImpUca- 
tions  of  the  forthcoming  Helsinki  meet- 
ing at  which  documents  finalized  by  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  will  be  signed. 

There  has  been  great  concern  in  the 
United  States  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
Conference  is  another  Yalta.  Recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  clarify  questions  and 
doubts  that  have  legitimately  arisen. 
President  Ford  addressed  himself  to  the 
subject  this  morning  at  a  White  House 
meeting  at  which  leaders  of  concerned 
American  ethnic  communities  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  issues  with  him 
and  express  their  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  insert  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  at  the  meet- 
ing this  morning: 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity,  before 
taking  off  for  Europe  tomorrow,  to  discuss 
with  you  frankly  how  I  feel  about  the  forth- 
coming European  Security  Conference  In 
Helsinki. 

I  know  there  are  some  honest  doubts  and 
disagreements  among  good  Americana  about 
this  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  Eastern  and 

Western  European  countries  and  Canada 

36  nations  altogether. 

There  are  those  who  fear  the  ConferencB 
wUl  put  a  seal  of  approval  on  the  political 
division  of  Europe  that  has  existed  since  the 
Soviet  tJnlon  Incorporated  the  Baltic  nations 
and  set  new  boundaries  elsewhere  In  Europe 
by  mlUtary  action  In  World  War  II.  Thea* 
critics  contend  that  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  Helsinki  understandings 
amounts  to  tacit  recognition  of  a  status  quo 
which  favors  the  Soviet  Union  and  perpetu- 
ates Its  control  over  countries  aUied  with  It. 
On  the  other  extreme  there  are  critics  who 
say  the  meeting  is  a  meaningless  exercise 
because  the  Helsinki  declarations  are  merely 
statements  of  principles  and  good  Inten- 
tions which  are  neither  legally  bmdlng  nor 
enforceable  and  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
They  express  concern,  however,  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  to  make  the  free  governments 
of  Western  Europe  and  North  America  less 
wary  ana  lead  to  a  letting  down  of  NATO's 
political  guard  and  military  defenses. 

If  I  seriously  shared  these  reservations  I 
woxUd  not  be  going,  but  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  historical  reasons  for  them  and 
especially,  the  anxiety  of  Americans  whose 
ancestral  homelands,  famUles  and  friends 
have  been  and  stlU  are  profoundly  affected 
by  East-West  political  developments  in 
Europe. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  document  1 
wUl  sign  Is  neither  a  treaty  nor  Is  it  legally 
binding  on  any  participating  State.  The  Hel- 
sinki documents  involve  political  and  moral 
commitments  aimed  at  lessening  tAnslons 
and  opening  further  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  the  peoples  of  East  and  West. 
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It  18  tbe  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
It  has  been  my  policy  ever  since  I  entered 
public  life,  to  support  the  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe — with  whom  we 
have  close  ties  of  culture  and  blood — by 
every  proper  and  peaceful  means.  I  believe 
the  outcome  of  this  European  Seciulty  Con- 
ference wUl  be  a  step — how  long  a  step  re- 
mains to  be  tested — In  that  direction.  I  hope 
my  visits  to  Poland,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia 
will  again  demonstrate  our  continuing 
friendship  and  interest  In  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  fine  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 
To  keep  the  Helsinki  Conference  In  per- 
spective, we  must  remember  that  It  Is  not 
simply  another  summit  between  the  super- 
powers. On  the  contrary.  It  Is  primarily  a 
political  dialogue  among  the  Europeans, 
East,  West  and  neutral,  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  European  relationships  rather  than 
global  differences.  The  United  States  has 
taken  part,  along  with  Canada,  to  maintain 
the  solidarity  of  the  AUantlc  'Alliance  and 
because  oui  absence  would  have  caused  a 
serious  Imbalance  for  the  West. 

We  have  acted  In  concert  with  our  free  and 
democratic  partners  to  preserve  our  inter- 
ests In  Berlin  and  Germany,  and  have  ob- 
tained the  public  commitment  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  governments  to  the  posslblUty  of  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  frontiers — a  major  conces- 
sion which  runs  quite  contrary  to  the  allega- 
tion that  present  borders  are  being  perma- 
nently frozen. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  nations  met  Important 
Western  preconditions — the  Berlin  Agree- 
ment of  1971,  the  force  reduction  talks  now 
underway  In  Vienna — before  our  agreement 
to  go  to  Helsinki. 

Specifically  addressing  the  understandable 
concern  about  the  effect  of  the  Helsinki  dec- 
larations on  the  Baltic  nations,  I  can  assure 
you  as  one  who  has  long  been  interested  In 
this  question  that  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  Soviet  Incorporation  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  and  Is  not 
doing  so  now.  Our  official  policy  of  non-rec- 
ognltlon  Is  not  affected  by  the  results  of  the 
European  Security  Conference. 

There  Is  Included  In  the  declaration  of 
principles  on  territorial  Integrity  the  provi- 
sion that  no  occupation  or  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory In  violation  of  international  law  will 
be  recognized  as  legal.  This  Is  not  to  raise  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  any  Immediate  change 
In  the  map  of  Europe,  but  the  United  States 
has  not  abandoned  and  will  not  compromise 
this  long-standing  principle. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  What  have 
we  given  up  in  these  negotiations  and  what 
have  we  obtained  in  return  from  the  other 
Bide?  I  have  studied  the  negotiations  and 
declarations  carefully  and  will  discuss  them 
even  more  Intensely  with  other  leaders  In 
Helsinki.  In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States 
and  the  open  coimtrles  of  the  West  already 
practice  what  the  Helsinki  accords  preach, 
md  have  no  Intention  of  doing  what  they 
prohibit — such  as  xislng  force  or  restricting 
rreedoms.  We  are  not  committing  ourselves 
to  anything  beyond  what  we  are  already  com- 
mitted to  by  oxu  own  moral  and  legal  stand- 
ards and  by  more  formal  treaty  agreements 
juch  as  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

We  are  getting  a  public  commitment  by 
the  leaders  of  the  more  closed  and  controlled 
countries  to  a  greater  measure  of  freedom 
md  movement  for  Individuals,  information 
ind  ideas  than  has  existed  there  in  the  past, 
ind  establUhlng  a  yardstick  by  which  the 
srorld  can  measure  how  well  they  live  up 
to  these  stated  Intentions.  It  Is  a  step  In  the 
llrectlon  of  a  greater  degree  of  European 
:ommunlty,  of  expanding  East  West  contacts. 
)f  more  normal  and  healthier  relations  In  an 
irea  where  we  have  the  closest  historic  ties. 
Surely  this  Is  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
Jtates  and  of  peace  In  the  world. 
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I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  world 
cannot  be  changed  for  the  better  by  war; 
that  In  the  thermonuclear  age  our  primary 
task  Is  to  reduce  the  danger  of  unprece- 
dented destruction.  This  we  are  doing 
through  continuing  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
talks  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions In  Europe.  This  European  Security 
Conference  In  Helsinki,  while  It  contains 
some  military  understandings  such  as  ad- 
vance notice  of  maneuvers,  should  not  be 
confused  with  either  the  SALT  or  MBFR 
negotiations.  The  Helsinki  summit  Is  linked 
with  our  ovarall  policy  of  working  to  reduce 
East-West  tensions  and  pursuing  peace,  but 
It  Is  a  much  more  general  and  modest  under- 
taking. 

Its  success  or  failure  depends  not  alone 
on  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
but  primarily  upon  Its  33  European  signa- 
tories. East,  West,  and  Neutral.  The  fact 
that  each  of  them,  large  and  small,  can  have 
their  voices  heard  is  Itself  a  good  sign.  The 
fact  that  these  very  different  governments 
can  agree,  even  on  paper,  to  such  principles 
as  greater  human  contacts  and  exchanges, 
Improved  conditions  for  Jovirnallsts,  reiml- 
ficatton  of  families  and  International  mar- 
riages, a  freer  flow  of  information  and  publi- 
cations, and  Increased  tovu-ism  and  travel, 
seems  to  me  a  development  well  worthy  of 
positive  and  public  encouragement  by  the 
United  States.  If  it  all  fails,  Europe  will  be 
no  worse  off  than  it  Is  now.  If  even  a  part 
of  It  succeeds,  the  lot  of  the  people  in  East- 
ern Europe  will  be  that  much  better,  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  will  advance  at  least 
that  far. 

I  saw  an  editorial  the  other  day  entitled: 
"Jerry,  Don't  Go." 

But  I  would  rather  read  that  than  head- 
lines all  over  Europe  saying:  "United  States 
Boycotts  Peace  Hopes". 

So  I  am  going,  and  I  hope  your  support 
goes  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
point  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  nation  or 
conference  of  nations,  and  this  applies 
specifically  to  the  CSCE,  should  presume 
in  any  way  to  limit  the  rights  and  aspira- 
tions of  people  to  be  free  under  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choosing. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  interpretation 
that  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  nations  give  to  these  documents 
will  be  different  than  that  given  to  them 
by  Communist  governments.  For  that 
reason,  I  believe  that  the  statement  of 
the  President,  which  I  referred  to  earlier 
in  my  address,  is  a  solid,  responsible 
emphasis  which  deserves  the  affirmation 
of  t^ie  Congress  and  the  American  public. 


ECONOMICS  AND  COMMON  SENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  Mr.  John  D.  Ong,  president 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  addressed  a 
meeting  of  Tennessee  community  and 
business  leaders  during  his  first  visit  to 
the  new  B.  F.  Goodrich  manufacturing 
facility  located  at  Oneida,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Ong's  remarks,  entitled  "Economics  and 
Common  Sense,"  in  my  opinion,  make  a 
lot  of  commonsense.  He  blames  over- 
regiilation  and  overtaxation  of  business 
for  raising  the  cost  of  living  and  for 
the  Inability  of  business  to  accumulate 
needed  capital  to  create  new  jobs.  I  urge 


my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Ong's  remarks 
I  know  they  will  find  his  observations 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Ong's  speech  follows: 
I  notice — and  I  am  pleased  to  note — that 
we  are  a  rather  varied  group  here  this  eve- 
ning: community  leaders,  educators,  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  fl- 
nanciers,  businessmen  and  representatives 
from  the  media.  But  one  thing  unites  us; 
one  thing  we  have  In  common — our  interest 
In  the  prosperity  and  future  of  this  friendly 
community. 

We  who  have  come  here  from  B.  P.  Good- 
rich headquarters — some,  like  myself,  for  the 
first  time — know  that  Oneida  Is  friendly,  be- 
cause Oneida  has  welcomed  us.  We  respect 
that  welcome  as  the  foundation  for  a  last- 
ing friendship  with  the  people  of  this  com- 
mimity.  That  circle  of  friendship  widens  to 
include  not  only  our  employees,  but  all  who 
are  and  will  become  dependent  on  our  em- 
ployers for  their  own  well-being.  That  in- 
cludes our  employees'  families,  cf  course,  but 
also  our  local  suppliers,  those  who  serve  our 
employees'  many  material  needs,  and  Indeed 
the  entire  community  of  which  our  em- 
ployees are  citizens.  We  feel  that  all  of  us 
enjoy  some  form  of  honorary  citizenship,  at 
least. 

I  hope  that  doesn't  sound  presumptuous, 
but  we  out-of-towners  can  claim  a  sort  of 
adoptive  membership  In  the  Oneida  com- 
munity. We  can  take  a  special  pleasure  In 
this  adoptive  bond,  much  as  foster  parents 
and  foster  children  do — In  the  thought  that 
their  relationship  is  not  based  on  chance  but 
on  a  deliberate  choice. 

Our  decision  to  join  the  Oneida  commu- 
nity was  deliberate,  and  It  stands  as  firm  as 
ever  in  our  minds.  We  assessed  our  own 
strengths  and  yours,  and  we  decided  that 
there  were  mutual  benefits  here  that  could 
be  attained  by  plant-community  imder- 
standing,  friendship  and  cooperation.  We  still 
think  that  is  the  case.  We  are  confident  that 
prudent  adjustments  In  our  marketing  of 
our  Oneida  products  will  bring  to  all  of  us 
those  benefits  we  sought  by  coming  here  and 
casting  our  lot  with  yours. 

We  are  confident  in  all  of  our  Oneida  peo- 
ple, but  with  a  special  confidence  in  our  local 
management — an  alert  and  flexible  team  that 
has  already  shown  that  It  can  respond  to 
new  opportunities  and  new  ventures,  as  our 
various  markets  develop  and  change.  This 
team  Is  already  off  to  a  strong  start,  demon- 
strating, at  the  same  time,  Its  ability  to  deal 
with  short-term  difficulties.  These  difficulties 
have  resulted  from  a  less-than-expected  de- 
mand for  our  Oneida  products  during  recent 
months. 

The  lessened  demand  was  caused  by  a 
broad  downturn  of  the  national  economy  and 
from  substantial  reductions  in  production 
goals  In  the  Industries  we  serve  with  our 
Oneida  products.  We  have  adjusted  to  these 
temporary  disappointments,  largely  through 
an  extension  of  the  startup  phase  at  this 
new  plant. 

These  necessary  adjustments  have  not  de- 
creased our  basic  optimism  regarding  the 
future  of  the  lines  now  produced  and  yet 
to  be  produced  in  our  local  plant.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we  are 
proceeding  steadily  with  the  Installation 
here  of  still  more  production  capabilities. 

Mixing  facilities  are  scheduled  for  Installa- 
tion In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year.  Light- 
weight conveyor  belting  equipment  is  sched- 
xiled  for  Installation  In  the  first  quarter  of 
the  coming  year.  And  equipment  for  the 
production  of  plastic-coated  belting  is  sched- 
uled for  mid-year  1976. 

As  many  of  you  know,  BJ.  Goodrich 
has  similar,  sound  relationships  with  Its 
other  plant  communities,  and  oxir  confidence 
In  the  future  of  our  Oneida  operations  la 
built  four-square  on  our  experience  In  those 
other  localities.   It   is  our  long  experience 
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elsewhere  that  adds  to  our  optimism  here. 
Knowledge  of  our  past  enables  xis  to  take 
the  long  view  for  our — and  your — ^future. 

Of  course,  the  breadth  of  our  corporate 
experience  also  keep  us  sharply  aware  of  the 
broader  problems  that  face  our  company  as 
8  whole,  problems  which  affect  the  condition 
of  our  national  community  and  the  outlook 
for  our  national  economy.  The  health  of  that 
community,  the  health  of  that  economy, 
both  affect  everything  that  can  be  achieved 
here  in  Oneida. 

As  we  look  to  the  future.  It  may  be  appro- 
priate for  us  to  recall  that  this  national  com- 
munity of  ours  Is  approaching  Its  200th 
birthday.  It  is  only  natural  that  we  feel  a 
need  to  take  some  stock  at  such  a  time, 
measuring  how  far  we  have  come  and  how 
lar  we  can  hope  to  advance. 

We  need  to  examine  the  principles  which 
allowed  us  to  progress  In  the  past  and  what 
progress  we  might  still  make  If  we  continue 
to  respect  and  apply  those  same  principles. 
On  the  face  of  It,  It  may  seem  ironic  that 
we  Americans  will  celebrate  iTidependence  in 
an  age  of  increasing  interdependence.  As  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  we  know  that  the 
thirteen  original  Colonies  sometimes  seemed 
to  place  Independence  of  each  other  second 
only  to  the  goal  of  Independence  from  their 
mother  country.  It  took  them  more  than  a 
decade  to  move  from  their  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  production  of  a  Consti- 
tution that  could  give  them  sufficient  unity 
to  survive  as  a  free  nation.  Thanks  to  that 
eventually  balanced  structure  of  Independ- 
ence and  interdependence,  we  now  have  a 
Bicentennial  to  celebrate. 

But  the  first  task  was  to  achieve  independ- 
ence, and  we  sometimes  forget  what  a  wrench 
that  was.  Here  were  these  thirteen  little  com- 
munities with  a  wilderness  in  front  of  them 
and  the  stormy  sea  at  their  backs,  yet  daring 
to  declare  with  formality  and  solemnity  that 
they  were  cutting  the  bonds,  beneficial  as 
well  as  oppressive,  that  had  connected  them 
to  Great  Britain;  to  a  government  that  had 
provided  them  protection  from  many  ene- 
mies, that  had  in  fact  subsidized  the  Colo- 
nies' earlier  development  and  that  still  af- 
forded them  Important  markets  for  theli 
special  products. 

It  was  a  difficult  decision,  and  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  long  and  complicated  debate. 
Finally,  it  was  not  words  but  actions  that 
signaled  that  the  time  for  debate  was  past. 
Tbe  embattled  farmers  who  stood  fast  at 
Concord  did  In  fact  fire  a  shot  heard  "round 
the  world." 

And  their  boldness  inspired  Tom  Paine  to 
produce  his  highly  influential  pamphlet. 
Common  Sense,  which — in  Washington's 
view — worked  "a  wonderful  change  ...  in 
the  minds  of  men." 

Paine  argued,  successfully,  that  the 
Colonies'  dependence  on  Great  Britain  for 
their  safety  and  prosperity  was  an  Illusion, 
existing  in  and  feeding  on  "the  credulous 
weakness  of  our  minds."  By  helping  others  to 
escape  that  Illusion,  he  helped  them  to  face 
their  future  with  self-confidence  and  self- 
reliance — providing  for  themselves. 

We  know,  today,  by  hindsight,  that  the 
future  would  be  glorious  but  also  strenuous. 
As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  of  that 
bold  act  of  separation,  there  are  voices  au- 
dible that  deplore  our  present  problems  as 
if,  perhaps,  that  Infant  nation  moved  too 
boldly;  that  the  final  outcome,  after  two 
hundred  years,  has  failed  the  vision  of  the 
Revolution. 

I  detect  in  those  despairing  voices  an  echo 
of  the  "credulous  weakness"  that  afflicted 
many  minds  two  centviries  ago.  I  detect  a 
return  of  that  timid  spirit  that  preferred 
to  endure  the  British  government's  encroach- 
ments as  a  necessary  price  for  safety  and 
prosperity. 
As  Tom  Paine  noted  in  Common  Sense : 
"I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  some,  that  as 
America  hath  flourished  under  her  former 


connection  with  Great  Britain,  that  the  same 
connection  Is  necessary  towards  her  future 
happiness,  and  will  always  have  the  same 
effect.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
this  kind  of  argument. 

"We  may  as  well  assert  that  because  a 
child  has  thrived  upon  milk,  that  It  Is  never 
to  have  meat,  or  that  the  first  twenty  years 
of  our  lives  Is  to  become  a  precedent  for  the 
next  twenty." 

It  almost  sounds  as  if  Paine  "writ  better 
than  he  knew" — to  Judge  by  the  parallels  one 
might  draw  between  those  20  years  he  speaks 
of  and  the  past  20  years  of  our  own  recent 
history.  Our  twenty  years  have  been  a  time 
of  high,  sustained  economic  growth,  a  time 
of  preponderant  world  power,  but  also  a 
time  of  continuing  growth  in  government 
supervision  and  government  control  over  the 
private  affairs  of  all  citizens.  It  seems  to 
me  the  better  part  of  common  sense  to  won- 
der whether  we  must  remain  trapped  In 
this  pattern,  slaves  to  a  mind-set  that  has 
contributed  to  our  present  economic  crisis. 

I  find  some  common  sense  today  In  Paine's 
Common  Sense  of  two  centuries  ago,  to  quote 
him  again : 

"As  to  government  matters,  It  Is  not  In 
the  power  of  Britain  to  do  this  continent 
Justice:  The  business  of  It  will  soon  be 
too  weighty,  and  Intricate,  to  be  managed 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  convenience, 
by  a  power  so  distant  from  us.  ...  To  be 
always  running  three  or  four  thousand  miles 
with  a  tale  or  a  petition,  waiting  four  or 
five  months  for  an  answer,  which  when  ob- 
tained requires  five  or  six  more  to  explain 
it  In,  win  In  a  few  years  be  looked  upon  as 
folly  and  childishness.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  proper,  and  there  Is  a  proper 
time  for  It  to  cease." 

No  comment  on  Common  Sense ! 

I  would,  however,  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  current  events  which  suggest 
to  me  that  a  "credulous  weakness  of  our 
minds"  Is  still  an  American  trait  that  must 
be  overcome  by  the  hard  work  of  observa- 
tion, reflection  and  evaluation.  These  are 
three  virtues  of  the  mind  that  receive  a 
special  inspiration  during  times  such  as  the 
present,  times  of  Incredulity,  of  reexamina- 
tion and — hopefully — of  disillusionment. 

Speaking  of  disillusionment,  I'd  like  to 
apply  some  common  sense  to  a  few  current 
illusions  that  are  complicating  our  nation's 
struggle  to  make  a  successful  exit  from  this 
prevalent  recession,  with  Its  baffling  combina- 
tion of  Inflation  and  unemployment. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  Illusion  that 
entices  many  of  our  countrymen  Is  the  belief 
or  suspicion  that  somehow  the  "fat  cats"  of 
American  business  are  profiting  from  the 
country's  problems.  In  part,  this  Illusion  Is 
based  on  a  bit  of  economic  Ignorance  which 
we  In  the  business  community  are  guilty  of 
letting  stand  so  long  unchallenged  and  un- 
corrected. This  Is  the  widespread  Ignorance 
about  the  percentage  of  profit  which  Amer- 
ican business  earns. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  appeal 
specifically  to  the  media  people  present  this 
evening,  especially  to  the  members  of  the 
business  press.  I  make  this  appeal  with  pain- 
ful awareness  that  I  am  asking  you  to  be 
kind  enough  to  make  allowance  for  the 
excessive  enthusiasm  of  many  American 
businessmen. 

In  their  understandable — though  often 
misunderstood — need  for  new  Investment 
capital,  corporate  executives  have  for  years 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  take  maximum 
publicity  advantage  of  any  increase  in  their 
corporations'  earnings.  Earnings  releases  have 
developed  a  rhetoric  of  their  own,  designed  to 
present  any  bit  of  good  financial  news  in  Its 
best  possible  light: 

XYZ  corporations  earnings  sharply  up. 

XYZ  reports  profit  up  100  percent. 

XYZ  profits  doubled  In  past  year. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  actually  read 
beyond  such  headlines  learn  that  good  old 


XYZ,  after  a  seml-dlsastrous  preceding  year, 
has  recovered  and  seen  Its  profits  zoom  from 
two  and  a  quarter  percent  to  four  and  a  half. 
But  the  average  reader.  If  he  bothers  to  pause 
on  his  way  from  the  front  page  to  the  sports 
section,  skims  the  business  page,  scans  the 
headlines  and  gets  a  subliminal  impression 
that  another  corporate  monster  has  enjoyed 
a  gluttonous  feast  at  the  profit  trough  and 
has,  In  fact,  made  100  percent  on  its  share- 
holders' money.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the 
pubUc's  purchasing  power  has  continued  to 
shrink  In  its  futile  efforts  to  match  the  soar- 
ing prices  on  which  corporations  build  their 
"unconscionable"  profits,  while  the  corpora- 
tions' own  employees  must  make  do  with 
their  shrinking  wedge  of  the  economic  pie. 

The  average  reader,  unfortunately,  seldom 
If  ever  sees  the  real  facts  laid  out,  as  they 
were  last  month  by  Reginald  Jones,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  General 
Electric  Company,  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Business  Roundtable: 

"It  Is  standard  political  rhetoric  to  say  that 
the  workers  are  taking  it  on  the  chin  while 
the  fat  cats  are  getting  fatter  on  their 
profits.  WeU.  inflation  has  hurt  the  worker — 
along  with  everybody  else.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  employee  compensation  has  been  climb- 
ing as  a  share  of  the  national  Income,  from 
64.1  percent  in  1950  to  75. 1  percent  in  1974. 
Meanwhile,  corporate  profits  dropped  from 
15.6  percent  of  the  national  Income  In  1960 
to  a  piddling  9.2  percent  In  1974 " 

Another  Illusion— or  bit  of  economic  Ig- 
norance— affects  thousands  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  ability  to  read  an  annual  re- 
port. They  know  that  publicized  proflts  are 
not  what  they  seem,  and  they  think  they 
know  where  the  real  swag  is  buried— under 
that  Item  called  "Retained  Earnings."  They 
don't  understand  that  what  glitters  In  large- 
ly their  Imaginations  as  a  pot  of  secret  gold 
actually  reflects  past  proflts  used  to  finance 
accounts  receivable,  inventory,  and  other 
assets  like  buildings,  machinery  and  ware- 
houses without  which  the  corporation  could 
not  function  at  all. 

Built  on  both  these  Illusions  Is  a  blissful 
public  Ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  while 
profits  have  been  shrinking,  corporations 
have  had  to  borrow  heavily  to  meet  their 
capital  needs  and  dare  not  go  deeper  Into 
debt  unless  they  want  to  become  the  Penn 
Centrals  of  tomorrow. 

Only  in  a  coast-to-coast  fog  like  this  could 
a  confused  public  mistake  for  beacon  lights 
those  twin  wlU-of-the-wUps  that  misguide 
many  self-appointed  thought  leaders:  that 
the  best  way  to  Increase  business  efficiency 
is  through  more  stringent  government  regu- 
lation, and  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  solve 
our  economic  problems  Is  through  even  heav- 
ier corporate  taxation. 

Let's  take  a  common-sense  approach  to 
both  of  these  "solutions."  First:  more, 
broader  and  deeper-cutting  government  reg- 
ulation. But  let  me  preface  my  remarks  on 
this  phenomenon. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  whose  only  response 
to  government  regulation  Is  a  knee-jerk  abo- 
litionism. Government  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form a  prudent  degre  of  regulation  over  the 
private  sector.  I  believe  that  I  am  Joined 
in  this  opinion  by  every  honest  and  alert 
businessman  who  recognizes  the  fact  that, 
without  adequate  government  regulation, 
our  highly  complex  and  highly  mterdepend- 
ent  economy  would  become  first  a  Jungle  and 
then  a  desert.  If  It  was  ever  true.  It  Is  no 
longer  enough  to  declare.  "That  nation  is 
best  governed  which  Is  least  governed." 

Today's  society,  today's  economy,  today's 
business  need  an  Intelligently  evolving  appli- 
cation of  the  sound  principles  of  public  ad- 
ministration. But  I  advocate  only  intelligent 
administration,  only  prudent  regulation. 
There  Is  a  frightening  threat  visible  In  much 
of  the  regulation  that  has  come  out  of  the 
Washington  agencies  and  out  of  many  state- 
level  commissions  In  recent  years.  I  refer  to 
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the  emotionalism  that  marks  too  many  ef- 
forts  to  regulate  private  business.  This  emo- 
tionalism, to  the  extent  that  It  Inspires  the 
»nU-bustness  "crusades,"  narrows  the  scope 
of  Intelligence  and  prudence,  qualities  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  Its 
elected  and  appointed  representatives. 

I  sense  a  strong  element  of  this  emotion- 
alism, I  might  even  call  is  vengefulness.  In 
campaigns  like  the  current  drive  to  establish 
the  super-agency  envisioned  In  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
In  what  may  be  a  thoroughly  sincere  effort 
to  serve  the  people  of  this  country,  their 
hot-eyed  ombudsmen  are  playing  at  Frank- 
enstein and  may  eventually  realize,  to  their — 
and  our— sorrow,  that  a  myopic  monster  has 
been  set  free  to  stride  through  our  economy, 
trampling  the  wheat  along  with  the  tares. 

The  second  "solution,"  a  sort  of  revivified 
dream  of  "soak  the  rich,"  assumes  that  cor- 
poration taxes  somehow  ease  the  burdens  of 
non-corporate  taxpayers.  And  yet  it  Is  already 
a  commonplace  of  perceptive  economics  that 
"corporations  do  not  pay  taxes:  they  only 
collect  them."  Theory  may  primly  declare 
that  taxes  are  not  a  cost  of  doing  business; 
practical  perception— I  might  say  once  more: 
common  sense — tells  us  otherwise.  And  taxes, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
passed  through  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
I  am  most  suspicious  of  the  shining-armored 
champions  of  the  Uttle  Guy,  when  I  notice 
that  they  are  at  no  particular  pains  to  explain 
to  him  this  fact  of  economic  life. 

Meanwhile,  excessive  taxation  of  business 

proposed  or  unrelieved — Joins  excessive  regu- 
lation to  swell  the  cost  of  doing  business,  the 
cost  of  providing  goods  and  services  and— 
consequently,  the  cost  of  living. 

Tragically,  thU  row  of  inflationary  domi- 
noes is  not  the  only  weight  that  falls  on  the 
hapless  Little  Guy.  As  we  have  noted,  Infla- 
tion today  is  combined  with  staggering  un- 
employment. An  unsuspected  amount  of  un- 
employment is  due  to  the  fact— also  noted 

that  shrinking  profits  and  deepening  debt 
have  hamstrung  the  capital-growth  plans  of 
private  business.  In  a  vicious  and  tightening 
cycle,  the  government's  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  symptoms  of  Joblessness,  through  trans- 
fer payments  that  add  nothing  to  the  na- 
tional product,  must  be  subsidized  by  taxa- 
tion and  deficit-spending  that  dry  up  and 
discourage  the  normal  operations  of  capital 
accumulation  needed  to  create  Jobs  In  pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

Much  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago 
Americans  are  challenged  by  the  demands  of 
both  Independence  and  interdependence- 
Independence  from  well-intentioned  but 
withering  encroachments  by  the  public  sec- 
tor upon  the  private  sector,  hampering  the 
latter  In  Its  efforts  to  organize  the  inter- 
pendent  functions  of  the  country's  producers 
m  order  to  meet  the  interdependent  needs  of 
the  country's  consumers. 

Tom  Paine  called  for  two  historic  state- 
ments in  his  pamphlet  Common  Sense  First 
and  more  urgent,  was  a  declaration  of  the 
American  Colonies'  Independence  from  a 
government  whose  excesses  had  already  in- 
vaUdated  Its  claim  that  It  was  working  ef- 
fectively for  the  colonists'  public  Interest  To 
the  extent  that  agents  or  agencies  of  our  pres- 
ent-day government— whatever  their  good 
intentions— cripple  the  Nation's  efforts  to  re- 
gain and  secure  our  former  prosperity  to 
that  extent  thoee  agents  and  agencies  may  be 
Judged  as  falling  the  vision  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

As  we  know,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
Bnce  followed  the  publication  of  Common 
Bens©  by  a  few  months.  It  is  less  frequently 
remembered  that  Palne's  pamphlet  also 
pleaded  for  a  "Continental  Charter"  that 
would,  among  other  things,  secure  "Freedom 
md  property  to  all  men."  But  It  was  not 
untU  1787  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  drafted 
the  document  that  would  become  the  United 
States    Constitution,    In   response   to   Tom 
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Palne's  call  for  a  "Charter  of  the  United  Col- 
onies; (answering  to  what  is  called  the 
Magna  Carta  of  England) ."  In  this  call,  Paine 
reached  back  beyond  the  pretensions  of  the 
contemporary  English  government  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  ancient  tradition  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  that  had  made  England 
great. 

One  chapter  of  that  Great  Charter  of  1215 
has  a  special  pertinence  to  what  I  have  been 
saying  about  the  goveriunenfs  duty  to  exer- 
cise prudence  in  its  regulation  of  the  eco- 
nomic efforts  of  the  private  sector.  Chanter 
20  states: 

"A  free  man  shall  not  be  amerced  (fined) 
except  In  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
the  offense  ...  yet  saving  always  his  con- 
tentment (livelihood)." 

This  article  was  Interpreted  as  a  guarantee 
that  government  could  not  deprive  a  work- 
man of  the  tools  of  his  trade,  and  It  was 
carried  down  through  English  legal  tradi- 
tion, through  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1689.  the  model  of  our  own  "Bill  of  Rights," 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  U  S 
Constitution. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  time  to  remind  our 
own  government  leaders  of  the  spirit  of  this 
guarantee,  understood  in  the  context  of  our 
own  time  and  applied  to  our  sophisticated 
economy.  A  workman's  tools  may  no  longer 
be  simply  a  hammer  and  a  chisel,  or  a 
plough  and  a  scythe.  Today  they  might  in- 
clude a  pneumatic  drUl,  an  elaborate  die- 
cutting  machine,  a  giant  steel  press  or  the 
console  to  a  roomful!  of  computers. 

Obviously,  such  tools  are  beyond  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  most  workmen,  of  most 
technicians,  of  many  if  not  most  administra- 
tors. Today's  major  tools  are  typically  pro- 
vided by  a  corporation  able  to  accumulate 
the  capital  to  purchase  them  and  to  place 
them  In  the  hands  of  productive  people.  To 
fine,  to  tax.  to  regulate  corporations  to  the 
point  where  they  can  no  longer  perform  this 
essential  function  can,  in  effect,  deprive  the 
worker  of  his  means  of  livelihood. 

This  is  not  an  academic  exercise  In  legal 
subtlety;  this  is  a  reality.  We  call  it  unem- 
ployment. And  we  must  resist  it.  That  Is  only 
common  sense. 


The  brutality  of  his  statement  has 
sickened  the  entire  free  world. 

I  am  also  appalled  by  the  violence 
which  has  taken  place  In  Portugal,  in 
Oporto,  the  second  largest  city,  75  000 
anti-Communists  rallied  to  proclaim 
their  support  to  democracy.  The  Com- 
munists  responded  with  barbed  wire 
roadblocks  and  nail-studded  planks 
Even  this  did  not  stop  the  demonstration 

The  situation  in  Portugal  also  con- 
cerns me  inasmuch  as  it  directly  threat- 
ens our  security.  A  Communist  takeover 
would  deny  us  our  base  in  the  Azores 
which  would  limit  our  abUity  to  respond 
promptly  and  appropriately  in  criUcal 
situations.  Portugal  and  the  Azores 
Islands  are  critically  important  to  Eu- 
rope, the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason,  we  must  offer  encouragement 
and  support  for  those  leaders  in  Portu- 
gal who  are  revolting  against  this  Com- 
munist takeover  and  struggling  to  see 
that  the  country  remains  a  free  and  open 
society.  Our  traditional  economic  and 
security  interests  are  very  much  at  stake 
and  should  Portugal  go  Communist  it 
will  have  a  profoundly  adverse  effect 
on  our  free  society. 

My  recent  trip  to  the  NATO  countries 
underscored  for  me  the  importance  of 
a  strong  and  firm  position  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 
President  Ford  recently  stated  that: 
The  U.S.  would  do  what  we  can  in  a 
legitimate,  proper  way  to  make  sure  the 
rights  of  the  Portuguese  people  are  protected. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR 
FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  PORTUGAL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H  Clau- 
sen) is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  today  have  joined  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  free  elections  in  Portugal. 
The  purpose  of  our  resolution  is  to  teU 
the  Communist  forces  in  Portugal  that 
the  American  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  cannot  remain  indifferent  to 
the  blatant  Communist  effort  to  subvert 
the  expressed  will  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Portuguese  people. 

In  an  election  held  in  April  In  which  92 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  went  to 
the  polls,  the  anti-Communist  parties  re- 
ceived 64  percent  of  the  vote  whUe  the 
Communists  received  only  12.5  percent 
These  figures  clearly  Indicate  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  establish  a  free  and  plu- 
ralistic society. 

Communist  party  leader,  Alvaro  Cun- 
hal.  recently  boasted  that: 

We  Communists  don't  accept  the  rules  of 
the  election  game.  No.  no.  no;  I  care  noth- 
ing for  elections.  We  don't  await  the  results 
of  elections  to  change  things.  Our  way  is 
revolution.  Portugal  wUl  never  be  a  country 
of  democratic  freedoms. 


Our  resolution  provides  the  vehicle  for 
such  action  by  the  President.  Our  pro- 
posal calls  for  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion at  the  upcoming  Helsinki  Con- 
ference proclaiming  the  right  of  the 
Portuguese  people  to  determine  their 
own  form  of  government  through  free 
elections,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
special  committee  to  supervise  the  hold- 
ing of  the  elections. 

Our  resolution  further  calls  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  end  its  financial  aid  and 
arms  support  to  the  Communists.  Soviet 
interference  is  clearly  a  self-serving  ef- 
fort. A  complete  takeover  of  the  Portu- 
guese Government  by  the  Communists 
would  provide  the  Soviets  with  a  stra- 
tegic point  from  which  they  could  ulti- 
mately control  the  Middle  East  oU  and 
thus  economically  strangle  the  free 
world.  They  could  also  gain  control  over 
ttie  countries  in  northern  Africa  and 
those  around  the  Mediterranean. 

I  grew  up  with,  went  to  school  with 
and  came  to  know  many  people  of  Portu- 
guese descent.  I  found  them  to  be  hon- 
est,   extremely   hardworking   and   very 
proud  of  their  Portuguese  culture,  and 
of  the  relationship  which  has  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  Portugal. 
From  this  relationship  I  have  enjoyed 
with   my   many   Portuguese   friends,  I 
have  many  reasons  to  be  more  than 
sympathetic   and   concerned   with   this 
blatant  attempt  by  the  Communists  to 
subvert  the  election  process  and  by  tak- 
ing over  the  military  and  security  orga- 
nizations with  the  sole  purpose  of  impos- 
ing a  government  on  the  people  that  is 
not  consistent  with  their  free  election 
choice. 
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NATURAL    GAS    PRODUCTION    AND 
CONSERVATION  ACT   OF   1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  8892, 
the  Natural  Gas  Production  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1975,  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum domestic  production  of  natural  gas 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas  at  reasonable 
prices  to  residential  consumers  and  other 
high-priority  users. 

Our  bill  would  achieve  these  goals  by: 

First,  setting  a  national  ceiling  on  new 
wellhead  prices  based  on  prospective 
costs  and  capital-attraction  needs; 

Second,  drawing  new  onshore  supplies 
back  to  the  interstate  market  by  estab- 
lishing parity  of  price  between  intrastate 
and  Interstate  new  gas  prices; 

Third,  severely  restricting  industrial 
boiler  use  of  natural  gas ;  and 

Fourth,  strengthening  the  "produce  or 
perish"  requirements  of  Federal  lease- 
holders. 

Our  bill  is  similar  to  the  bill  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  June  12 — S.  692,  but  with 
two  important  differences.  In  H.R.  8892, 
the  national  price  ceiling  for  new  natural 
gas  is  set  at  40  to  60  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet — mcf,  and  the  exemption  for 
independent  producers  is  eliminated. 

The  current  regulatory  system,  which 
was  established  under  a  1954  Supreme 
Court  interpretation  of  the  1938  Natural 
Gas  Act,  is  faiUng  under  pressure  of  re- 
source constraints  and  market  distor- 
tions caused  by  OPEC's  control  of  oil 
prices.  Changes  in  the  system  are  ur- 
gently needed.  The  interstate  market  is 
losing  out  to  the  unregulated  intrastate 
market.  There  Is  strong  evidence  as  well 
that  new  offshore  supplies  are  being 
withlield  for  speculative  reasons. 

Our  bill,  by  establishing  a  firm  and 
uniform  pricing  policy  for  all  domestic 
natural  gas  supplies  and  by  including  In 
that  policy  adequate  incentives  to  pro- 
ducers, would  remove  the  present  incli- 
nation to  cap  wells  or  delay  new  develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately  our  natural  gas  re- 
serves are  running  out.  Severe  shortages 
have  already  surfaced  and  will  grow 
worse  this  winter.  A  December  1974  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  staff  report 
notes: 

Conventional  U.S.  gas  production  has 
reached  Its  peak  and  will  be  declining  for  the 
Indefinite  futiire.  .  .  .  Prom  here  on  we 
must  make  do  with  less  gas  In  absolute 
terms. 

Until  1968,  we  were  discovering  at 
least  as  much  natural  gas  each  year  as 
wc  consumed.  The  ratio  of  findings  to 
production  fell  suddenly  in  1968  from  1 
to  0.6,  and  since  then  has  dropped  still 
further  to  about  one-half.  In  other  words, 
each  year  we  are  now  burning  up  twice 
as  much  natural  gas  as  we  discover  in 
the  lower  48  States. 

Under  existing  regulations,  no  new 
onshore  gas  is  flowing  into  interstate 
pipelines.  Roughly  half  the  natural  gas 
produced  in  the  United  States  today  is 


consmned  within  the  States  in  which  it 
Is  produced.  One-third  of  all  U.S.  nat- 
ural gas  gets  used  up  in  three  of  our 
main  producing  States — ^Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Oklahoma,  where  most  of  that 
gas  goes  to  industrial  boiler  use. 

Virtually  no  new  onshore  supplies  are 
flowing  into  interstate  pipelines.  Instead 
this  gas  is  being  sold  within  the  States  in 
which  it  is  produced,  where  gas  is  free  of 
Federal  regulation  and  the  price  is  free 
to  rise  to  the  equivalent  of  the  OPEC 
price  for  oil.  Under  the  OPEC  stimulus, 
the  price  of  gas  sold  in  intrastate  mar- 
kets has  risen  from  16  cents  per  mcf  in 
1968  to  $1.91  in  1975. 

It  is  only  natural  that  gas  producers 
are  unwiUing  to  commit  new  gas  supplies 
to  interstate  pipeline  companies  at  the 
federally  regulated  wellhead  price  of  55 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  when  they 
can  sell  this  same  gas  for  as  high  as  $2 
within  the  producing  State.  Nor  is  it  un- 
natural that  holders  of  Federal  leases 
offshore,  which  by  deflnition  come  under 
Federal  regvQation,  would  prefer  to  with- 
hold this  gas  from  the  interstate  market 
in  the  expectation  of  deregulation,  which 
the  administration  has  been  urging  since 
1968. 

It  is  evident  that  the  current  regula- 
tory system  is  not  working — that  new 
onshore  supplies  are  being  held  captive 
within  their  State  of  origin,  and  that 
new  offshore  supplies  are  being  withheld 
from  the  market  in  the  speculative  ex- 
pectation of  a  possible  fourfold  increase 
in  price  in  the  event  of  deregulation. 

But  deregulation  is  not  the  answer. 
Natural  gas  is  a  resource  which,  because 
of  its  mode  of  delivery  to  consumers,  be- 
cause of  the  fixed  nature  of  its  assets, 
and  because  of  the  structiu-e  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry  itself,  cannot  be  priced 
on  a  free  market  basis. 

President  Truman,  in  vetoing  natural 
gas  deregulation  in  1950,  put  it  ex- 
tremely well: 

Unlike  purchasers  of  coal  and  oil.  purchas- 
ers of  natural  gas  cannot  ejisily  move  from 
one  producer  to  another  In  search  of  lower 
prices.  Natural  gas  Is  transported  to  consum- 
ers by  pipe  lines,  and  Is  distributed  In  a 
given  consuming  market  by  a  single  com- 
pany. The  pipe  line  companies,  and  In  turn 
the  consumers  of  natural  gas,  are  bound  to 
the  producers  and  gatherers  In  a  given  field 
by  the  physical  location  of  th61r  pipe  lines, 
which  represent  large  investments  of  funds, 
and  cannot  readily  be  moved  to  other  fields 
In  search  of  a  better  price. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  Is  a  clear 
possibility  that  competition  wlU  not  be  effec- 
tive, at  least  in  some  cases.  In  holding  prices 
to  reasonable  levels.  Accordingly,  to  remove 
the  authority  to  regulate,  as  this  blU  would 
do.  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  public 
policy. 

Improvements  are  certainly  needed  In 
the  current  system  of  natural  gas  regu- 
lation. But  regulation  has  not  caused  the 
natural  gas  shortage  as  the  administra- 
tion and  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  have  al- 
leged. Resource  constraints,  coupled  with 
distortions  of  the  present  regulatory  sys- 
tem, are  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
shortage.  Deregulation  would  cost  Amer- 
ican consumers  billions  of  dollars  with- 
out assuring  them  any  meaningful  in- 
crease in  supplies.  The  price  of  natural 
gas  in  the  intrastate  market  has  Increas- 
ed 1.100  percent  from  1968  to  1975  and 


yet  production  In  Louisiana  and  Texas 
has  continued  to  decline  each  year. 

High  prices  do  not  necessarily  mean 
increased  production.  Increased  produc- 
tion follows  on  higher  prices  only  in  a 
freely  competitive  market.  High  oil  prices 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  led  to  de- 
creased oil  production  by  the  OPEC  na- 
tions in  order  to  maintain  the  price  level. 

No  matter  what  the  price,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  the  natural  gas  we  need  to 
continue  our  present  patterns  of  use.  We 
are  running  up  against  limitations  of  re- 
sources. The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in 
May  1975  revised  downward  previous  es- 
timates of  reserves  to  322  to  655  trillion 
cubic  feet,  or  only  15  to  30  times  current 
production  levels.  In  June  the  Survey  cut 
these  estimates  further. 

If  regulation  then  is  necessary,  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  natural 
gas  industry,  the  ideal  regulation  is  that 
which  simulates  competitive  market  con- 
ditions. That  is  what  regulation  of  rates 
based  on  cost,  plus  a  fair  rate  of  return, 
essentially  is.  Our  bill  permits  increases 
in  new  wellhead  prices  of  up  to  20  per- 
cent, based  on  prospective  costs  and  suf- 
ficient profit  to  attract  new  capital.  In 
addition,  provision  is  made  for  automatic 
adjustments  for  infiation  and  for  higher 
ceilings  for  high-cost  production. 

Under  our  bill,  new  onshore  supplies 
would  come  under  Federal  regulation 
and  would  become  available  to  the  in- 
terstate pipelines  that  are  beginning  to 
nm  out  of  gas.  Use  of  natural  gas  as  a 
boiler  fuel  would  be  banned  where  al- 
ternative fuel  use  is  feasible.  This  ban 
would  become  effective,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  within  10  years  of 
enactment. 

Highest  priority  allocation  would  be 
given  to  residential  and  other  small 
users — those  consuming  less  than  50,000 
cubic  feet  per  day,  as  well  as  to  agri- 
culture for  general  farm  use,  food-proc- 
essing, and  fertilizer  feedstock. 

The  FPC  would  be  granted  carefully 
circumscribed  authority  to  require  link- 
age and  transfer  of  supplies  among  in- 
terstate pipelines  to  alleviate  ciutail- 
ments  to  priority  users,  including  indus- 
tries which  cannot  substitute  other  fuels 
for  non-boiler  use. 

Requirements  would  be  made  more 
stringent  for  holders  of  leases  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and  offshore  to  develop  and 
produce  those  leases. 

Natural  gas  is  an  ideal  fuel  from  the 
viewpoint  of  eflaciency,  environmental 
acceptability,  and  fiexibility.  Over  one- 
third  of  the  energy  we  use  in  this  country 
now  comes  from  this  source.  Forty  mil- 
lion families  depend  upon  their  local  gas 
companies  for  home  heating  and  cook- 
ing. Our  national  Investment  in  gas 
equipment  and  appliances  amount  to 
about  $2  billion.  In  my  State  of  Minne- 
sota, natural  gas  Is  used  primarily  for 
heating.  In  1973,  Minnesotans  relied  on 
natural  gas  for  47  percent  of  their  resi- 
dential and  commercial  energy  needs,  38 
percent  of  manufacturing  energy  re- 
quirements, and  15  percent  of  electricity 
generation. 

We  must  keep  this  vital  fuel  fiowing  to 
the  homes  and  farms  and  hospitals 
which,  for  the  time  being,  have  no  other 
source  of  heat.  We  must  keep  it  flowing 
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to  those  industries  which  rely  on  natural 
gas  not  as  a  boiler  fuel,  but  as  an  integral 
component  of  their  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. And  we  must  do  so  at  prices  which 
provide  reasonable  profits  to  the  natural 
gas  industry,  but  without  windfalls  based 
on  OPEC  monopoly  practices.  We  hope 
you  will  join  us  in  supporting  H.R.  8892, 
the  Natural  Gas  Production  and  Con- 
servation Act  of  1975. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  follows : 

SUMMABT 

1.  National  rate  celling  of  from  40-60<*  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  (mcf)  for  new  natural 
gas: 

a.  Within  180  days  of  enactment,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  (PPC)  would  estab- 
lish a  national  ceUlng  for  new  natural  gas, 
that  gas  which  was  not  dedicated  (by  con- 
tract) to  Interstate  or  Intrastate  commerce 
as  of  January  1,  1975.  This  ceiling  price  would 
be  from  40  to  60*  per  mcf. 

b.  Automatic  adjustments  for  inflation 
would  be  provided. 

c.  The  current  historic-cost  basis  of  rates 
would  be  changed  to  a  prospective-cost  basis, 
plus  sufficient  profit  to  attract  new  capital. 

d  Higher  ceiling  prices  would  be  permitted 
tor  high-cost  production. 

e.  Parity  would  be  established  between 
intrastate  and  Interstate  new  gas  prices  in 
srder  to  prevent  interstate  pipelines  from 
-unnlng  out  of  supplies. 

2.  Allocation  on  priority  basis : 

a.  Priority  would  go  to  residential  and 
jther  small  users  (under  50  mcf /day) . 

b.  Agricultural  uses,  including  food-proc- 
■sslng  and  feedstocks  for  fertilizer,  would 
ilso  have  top  priority. 

c.  Hospitals  and  other  services  and  products 
lecessary  to  public  health  and  safety  would 
)e  granted  priority  allocation. 

d.  Boiler-use  of  fuel  would  be  banned 
'  rhere  alternative  domestic  fuels  are  feas- 

ble.  This  ban  would  be  effected,  to  the  max- 
1  mum  extent  practicable,  vrtthln  10  years  of 
(  nactment. 

e.  The  FPC  would  have  authority  to  re- 
<  uire  linkage  and  transfer  of  supplies  among 
1  nterstate  pipelines  to  alleviate  curtailments 
1  o  priority  users,  including  industries  which 
c  annot  substitute  other  fuels  for  nonboiler 
1  ses.  This  authority  is  carefully  circum- 
scribed. 

3.  Requirements  to  ensure  future  devel- 
cpment  of  natural  gas  on  Federal  lands 
( which  includes  offshore) : 

a.  A  lessee  must  undertake  and  complete 
:ploration  and  development  at  the  earliest 

f  ;aslble  date  after  leasing. 

b.  A  federal  lease  would  be  forfeited  if  a 
p  reducer  did  not  commit  his  natural  gas 
r  iserves  to  an  Interstate  pipeline  company 
V  ithln  2  years  of  discovery  of  such  natural 
gis. 
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r  EDUCTIONS  FOR  THE  ADDITIONAL 
COST  OP  FIRST  CLASS  AIR  AND 
RAIL  TRAVEL  OVER  COACH  FARES 
SHOULD  BE  DISALLOWED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is 
n  cognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
ii  troduclng  a  bill  to  disallow  as  an  ordi- 
niry  and  necessary  business  expense, 
tl  e  cost  of  first  class  air  and  rail  travel. 
Tiis  morning  I  testified  before  the 
H  3use  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
uj  ged  that  the  Tax  Code  be  amended  so 
tl  at  deductions  for  business  related  air 


and  rail  travel  be  normally  limited  to 
the  cost  of  the  coach  fare. 

Obviously,  there  are  exceptions  and 
special  situations  as,  for  instance,  on 
long  trips  where  the  businessman  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  adequately 
rest,  but  will  have  to  immediately  en- 
gage in  a  business  related  venture,  or  if 
the  individual  has  a  disability  or  handi- 
cap or  because  coach  tickets  were  un- 
available. But,  these  are  rare  situations 
and  would  have  to  be  persuasively  es- 
tablished to  the  Secretary  of  the  IRS. 
Every  Monday  morning  I  board  a 
plane  to  come  to  Washignton  from  my 
home  in  New  York  City.  As  I  walk  down 
the  aisle  to  my  coach  seat  past  the  first 
class  passengers,  one  thought  often  oc- 
curs to  me.  I  am  paying  for  their  first- 
class  luxury.  Because  an  estimated  75 
percent  of  the  people  who  travel  first 
class  do  so  on  tax  deductible  business 
expense  accounts.  I,  as  a  taxpayer,  am 
sponsoring  some  of  their  comfort. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  coach  ac- 
commodations are  normally  adequate 
and  would  not  want  to  spend  my  money 
or  anyone  else's  money  for  first  class.  At 
the  same  time  I  certainly  do  not  mind  if 
people  want  to  pay  for  first-class  travel- 
but  I  think  it  should  be,  except  as  noted, 
at  their  expense  and  not  partly  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  which,  as  we  know, 
can  be  as  much  as  70  percent  in  the  in- 
stance of  an  individual  and  48  percent 
with  a  corporation.  Why  should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  subsidize  wider  seats, 
cocktails,  and  steaks  for  some  people  and 
not  others? 

While  the  Congress  may  be  obliged  to 
permit  the  deduction  of  certain  expenses 
incurred  in  making  money,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  obliged  to  subsidize  exces- 
sive expenditures.  In  the  jargon  of  the 
tax  code,  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost 
of  first-class  travel,  while  perhaps  an 
"ordinary"  business  expense  for  some,  is 
a  "necessary"  one.  Just  as  there  have 
been  efforts  in  past  years  to  limit  the 
amount  that  can  be  deducted  for  a 
business  lunch,  the  Congress  should 
limit  the  deductibility  of  business -related 
travel  to  the  coach  fare.  This  would  per- 
mit any  business  person  to  travel  first 
class  if  he  or  she  wished— but  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  first  class  would  be  at  a 
corporation  or  individual's  entire  ex- 
pense, not  the  taxpayers'. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  introduced  a 
similar  bill,  S.  1698,  in  the  Senate  effect- 
ing first-class  air  travel.  He  estimates 
that  the  cost  savings  of  the  disallowance 
for  air  travel  alone  would  be  $280  mil- 
lion in  1975,  reaching  $431  miUion  in 
1978. 

EquaUy  important  to  the  savings  to 
the  Treasury  Is  the  equity  that  this  leg- 
islation would  provide  in  the  Govern- 
ment's support  of  business -related  travel 
As  the  Senator  aptly  pointed  out  In  his 
statement  on  S.  1698,  fiying  first  class 
does  not  get  you  to  your  destination  any 
quicker— just  in  greater  comfort  with  an 
approximately  half  of  the  tab  being 
picked  up  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  some. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  give  my  biU  favorable 
consideration  In  its  current  efforts  to 
achieve  greater  equity  In  the  tax  code. 


LAND  USE:  THE  NATIONAL  COL- 
LEGIATE DEBATE  TOPIC  TOft. 
1975-76  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelman)  and  I 
are  today  introducing  H.R.  8932,  a  re- 
vised version  of  H.R.  3510,  the  Land  Use 
and  Resource  Conservation  Act  of  1975 
Unfortunately,  on  July  15  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  voted  not 
to  report  this  measure  to  the  full  House 
for  its  consideration.  While  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  the  House  wIU 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  this 
bill,  I  think,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  it  is 
important  enough  to  reintroduce  what 
was  the  final  product  of  the  Interior 
Committee's  deliberations.  The  clean  bill 
Introduced  today  contains  all  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  committee. 

First,  the  Members  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  bill,  line  by  line. 
to  see  for  themselves  that  the  bill  does* 
not  extend  or  create  any  new  Federal 
control  over  land  use  decisionmaking, 
that  the  bill  does  not  add  or  detract  frooi 
existing  property  rights,  and  that  the 
bill  merely  provides  the  stimulus  and  in- 
centives for  States  and  local  government 
to  begin  to  do  something  about  our 
burgeoning  land  use  problems. 

Second,  I  have  recently  learned  that 
in  1975-76  the  national  college  debate 
topic  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Government  should  adopt  a 
comprehensive  program  for  land  use. 
Thus,  there  will  be  an  even  greater  in- 
terest in  this  subject  among  college  stu- 
dents and  others  in  the  coming  months 
and  it  will  be  helpful  If  copies  of  the  most 
recent  thinking  on  Federal  legislation  is 
available  for  these  debaters.  Hopefully, 
the  national  collegiate  debate  will  stim- 
ulate more  and  more  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  land  use  and  lead  to  more  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

FinaUy.  the  fight  for  this  important 
legislation  must  go  on  and  if  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  reconsideration  of  this 
or  similar  legislation  in  the  future,  I  want 
the  Members  to  know  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  again  raise  the  Issue. 

Our  land  use  problems  are  not  going 
to  go  away  and  sooner  or  later  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
going  to  demand  legislative  action  that  I& 
long  overdue. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  BELLA! 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a, 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'NEttL) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday.. 
July  24,  1975.  marked  a  very  important 
day  in  the  annals  of  American  politics. 
It  was  Representative  Bella  Abzug's  55th 
birthday.  I  know  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  ta  extending  happr 
birthday  wishes  to  a  very  distinguished, 
charming,  and  colorful  Member,  whose 
conscientious  dedication  to  her  duties, 
hard   work,   and   resourcefulness   hav* 
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earned  her  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
professional  and  personal  colleagues 
alike. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  happy  birthday  message  that 
Bella's  New  York  staff  composed  for  her. 
It  not  only  reflects  the  love  and  affec- 
tion of  those  who  work  so  closely  with 
Bella,  but  it  also  demonstrates  the 
admiration  and  deep  respect  that  all  of 
us,  her  professional  colleagues,  feel. 

I  include  the  following  poem  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Happt  Birthdat  Bella! 
It  took  the  district  50  years 

To  send  you  to  the  Hill, 
Where  18-hour  Abzug  days 
Make  all  lost  time  stand  still. 


It  can't  be  Just  adrenalin 

Or  hype  or  dedication. 
It's  something  special  and  tinlque 

That  makes  you  a  sensation. 

We  thought  we  found  the  answer. 
And  to  confirm  our  special  theory 

We  called  on  William  Colby 
To  investigate  our  query. 

He  checked  your  file  from  end  to  end. 

Invoking  privUege  and  power. 
His  report:  Since  1945 

Tou  haven't  aged  an  hour. 

So  here's  our  birthday  wish  to  you 
Though  the  calendar  you've  defied. 

Prom  those  who  work  at  home  for  you, 
With  love,  exhaustion,  and  pride: 

We  heard  the  upper  House  is  stag, 
It's  a  situation  sent  from  Heaven. 

This  woman's  place  is  over  there, 
By  the  time  she's  67! 


Love, 


The  New  York  Stait. 


COMPUTERIZED  CHECKOUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  pleasure  today  to  introduce  a 
fourth  identical  version  of  my  consiuner 
price-marking  legislation,  H.R.  3126. 
which  now  has  71  cosponsors. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  testi- 
mony which  I  submitted  on  July  23  to 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  City  Council,  dur- 
ing hearings  the  Council  held  on  the 
Universal  Product  Code  System: 

Statement  op  Hon.  Habold  E.  Pobd 
Councilman  Coates,  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. It  is  indeed  my  pleasure  to  appear  before 
you  this  morning. 

Our  subject  is  the  Universal  Product  Code, 
otherwise  known  as  UPC.  UPC  now  appears 
on  more  than  50%  of  all  supermarket  prod- 
ucts you  wUl  pick  up.  We  now  have  around 
30  supermarket  chains  experimenting  with 
the  new  scanner  system.  Within  five  years,  it 
IS  expected  that  more  than  half  the  major 
supermarkets  in  the  nation  will  be  using 
automated  checkout  systems. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  my  objections 
are  not  with  the  advent  of  this  new  tech- 
nology which  the  Universal  Product  Code 
system,  represents.  I  do  not  doubt  this  sys- 
tem's potential  efficiency.  No  one  wants  to 
hamper  true  progress,  and  those  of  \as  who 
»re  concerned  about  food  prices  are  cer- 
tainly not  gotag  to  complain  about  attempts 
to  reduce  them.  However,  we  are  faced  at 
wis  stage  with  many  unanswered  questions 
that  do  not  allow  me  to  endorse  the  XJPC 


with  an  easy  mind.  If  in  fact.  UPC  will  lower 
costs,  will  consumers  actually  see  them?  Will 
In  fact  the  advantages  the  UPC  promises  to 
present  be  worth  the  loss  of  price-marking? 
I  think  the  answer  to  that  Is  no. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  what  the 
consumer  will  gain — and  what  the  consumer 
wlU  lose — should  UPC  be  implemented  with- 
out individual  price-making.  The  consumer 
will  gain: 

(1)  An  itemized  register  tape  that  wiM 
Include  the  description  of  each  item  and  Its 
price.  The  grocery  Industry  halls  this  de- 
tailed tape  as  a  valuable  budget  and  com- 
parison shopping  tool.  That  Is  undoubtedly 
true  to  some  extent.  Consumers  have,  how- 
ever, criticized  the  receipt  tape  because  it  Is 
not  standardized.  That  is,  they  argue  that 
each  store's  tape  wUl  have  a  different,  and 
sometimes  incomplete  description  of  the 
product,  for  Instance,  size  and  brand.  This 
variance  wlU  confuse  consumers  and  reduce 
the  value  of  this  source  of  Information  for 
comparison  shopping. 

(2)  The  computer  will  immensely  im- 
prove a  supermarket's  capacity  to  keep  track 
of  inventory.  It  will  automatically  brand 
and  size  preferences  of  Its  customers  and 
re-order  stock. 

(3)  The  check-cashing  process  wUl  be 
faster  smce  It  wlU  be  automatically  author- 
ized by  computer. 

(4)  The  checkout  process  should  also  be 
faster  and  more  acciwate  since  the  computer 
Is  apt  to  make  less  mistakes  in  ringing  up 
"2-for  or  3-for"  prices,  recognizing  sale  Items, 
crediting  coupons,  and  bottle  retiu-ns.  In- 
creased efficiency  In  these  and  other  store 
operations  should  result  in  better  service 
and  additional  savings  that  could  be  passed 
along  to  consumers — and  that's  the  main 
question — will  those  savings  be  passed  along 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower  food 
prices?  No  one  can  answw  that  question  and 
It  makes  us  all  uneasy. 

For  the  most  part,  we  would  all  be  happy 
to  receive  the  above  advantages  as  long  as 
we  are  able  to  retain  price-marking.  The 
problem  is  most  supermarkets  plan  to  Im- 
plement the  UPC  system  without  that  indi- 
vidual price-marking.  Without  price-mark- 
ing, let's  look  at  what  we  would  lose: 

(1)  Consciousness  of  food  costs  and  price 
rises  comes  In  part  through  constantly  notic- 
ing price  changes  on  food  packages  stocked 
at  home.  This  educational  tool  would  be  lost 
with  unpriced  products  In  our  cupboards. 

(2)  Without  price-marking,  a  consumer 
will  be  unable  to  make  even  a  rough  estima- 
tion of  the  total  cost  of  the  products  which 
are  being  coUected  in  the  basket.  Super- 
markets are,  of  course,  offering  the  free  use 
of  grease  pencils  for  those  shoppers  who 
want  to  take  the  time  to  mark  each  item  as 
they  go  through  the  store.  This  Is  hardly 
a  reasonable  request  of  shoppers  who  expect 
service  and  convenience  or  of  harried  par- 
ents who  have  their  small  chUdren  vinth 
them. 

(3)  Comparison  shopping  from  one  aisle  to 
the  next  woiild  be  virtually  impossible.  For 
many  shoppers  who  must  pinch  each  penny, 
the  question  of  whether  frozen  peas  or 
canned  peas  are  cheaper  that  week  is  a  very 
Important  one.  Once  again,  the  customer 
would  have  to  run  back  to  the  first  aisle  to 
check  the  priceworthlness  of  his  or  her 
choice. 

(4)  Another  fear  consumers  have  expressed 
Is  that  errors  may  be  made  by  the  computer 
programmers  who  feed  daily  price  Informa- 
tion into  the  computers.  There  are  bound  to 
be  occasional  discrepancies  between  shelf 
prices  and  computer  programmed  prices.  Un- 
less you  grease-pencUed  your  way  through 
your  shopping  list  you  would  Just  have  to 
take  the  computer's  word  for  it  when  you 
reach  the  check-out  stand.  An  even  more 
disturbing  example  Is  that,  under  the  new 
system.  It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  once  you 
take  an  item  off  the  shelf,  say  at  39c.  you 


could  find  that  by  the  time  you  go  to  the 
check-out  stand  the  price  has  been  changed 
to  40c.  The  computer  would  have  recorded 
that  fact  Instantaneously.  Once  again,  only 
an  alert  customer  who's  been  practicing 
bookkeeping  whUe  going  through  the  store, 
will  notice  what's  hf^pened. 

There  are  other  objections  that  must  stlU 
be  considered. 

We  have  received  letters  from  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  concerned  about  the  difficulty 
of  bending  low  enough  to  read  shelf  labels, 
but  who  are  able  to  reach  down,  pick  up  a 
product,  and  read  the  price  at  eye  level.  To 
further  complicate  matters,  those  who  wear 
bl-focals  face  another  obstacle  when  having 
to  look  down  at  shelf  labels.  We  must  also 
address  the  question  of  less  educated  shop- 
pers, who  simply  can't  read  unit  pricing  la- 
bels and  rely  instead  on  more  simple  numer- 
ical prices  found  on  products  themselves. 

The  next  question  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  why  are  we  involved  in  a  controversy  at 
all?  Everyone  acknowledges  UPC  has  a  lot 
of  exciting  potential  promise.  Supermarkets 
would  not  have  to  devote  the  effort  now  un- 
derway to  counteract  consumer  objections 
to  UPC  If  they  were  to  retain  price -marking. 
Marking  products  with  a  human -readable 
price  would  certainly  eliminate  most  of  the 
suspicions,  feelings  of  alienation,  and  re- 
sentment many  people  feel  about  the  com- 
puter Invading  yet  another  area  of  human 
existence. 

The  reply  you  get  from  the  grocery  Indus- 
try is  that  If  price-marking  is  made  manda- 
tory, there  would  be  no  Incentive  to  proceed 
with  the  UPC  system.  This  objection  has 
been  countered  by  the  very  firms  which  ac- 
tually produce  the  computer  scanners.  Pop- 
ular Industry  figures  suggest  that  eUmlnat- 
Ing  price-marking  would  account  for  be- 
tween 18-22%  of  the  projected  savings  that 
a  store  might  expect  to  gain  from  installing 
UPC. 

Assuming  that  these  Industry  figures— 
which  you  see  vary  quite  a  bit — are  true,  a 
store  could  continue  to  satisfy  consumers  by 
retaining  individual  price-marking  and  still 
realize  75%  in  savings  they  don't  realize  now. 
That's  certainly  a  substantial  return  on  the 
UPC  Investment  a  store  would  make.  Many 
consumer  organizations  dispute  those  In- 
dxistry  figures  and  claim  price-marking  ac- 
counts for  a  much  lower  percentage.  In  fact, 
one  manufacture  of  price-marking  equip- 
ment claimed  that  only  a  seven  percent  loss 
of  potential  UPC  savings  would  result  If 
price-marking   were   retained.' 

In  any  case,  we  do  know  that  the  figures 
vary  substantially.  However,  at  the  very 
worst,  supermarkets  will  still  retain  75% 
In  new  savings.  Now,  I  submit  that  is  sim- 
ply not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  to  gain  un- 
blemished consumer  confidence  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  automated  check-out  systems. 
Maybe  It  boUs  down  to  the  fact  that  you 
can't  put  a  price  on  good  will.  But  you  can, 
and  should,  put  a  readable  price  on  products. 
Unfortunately,  the  grocery  Industry  hasn't 
accepted  that  simple  slogan,  which  is  why 
I  Intend  to  proceed  with  my  efforts  to  pass 
mandatory  price -marking  legislation,  and 
I  urge  the  D.C.  Council  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  protection  of  all  D.C.  consumers. 
Thank  you  all  for  inviting  me. 


JOHN  H.  LEE,  A  DEDICATED  PUBLIC 
SERVANT,  RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  dedl- 


1  Oarvey-Labelmatlc,  Maryland  Heights. 
Missouri,  63043,  "A  new  look  at  the  cost  of 
price-marking  products",  p.  4. 
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cated  and  highly  respected  public  serv- 
ant will  retire  from  his  position  as  civil- 
ian Chief  of  Military  Construction  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  John  H.  Lee, 
who  came  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  1944  after  a  successful  career  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
filled  positions  of  greater  and  greater 
responsibility  as  his  capabilities  became 
better  known  and  more  widely  appre- 
ciated. 

John  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
where  he  attended  grade  school  and  Nor- 
wich Academy  before  going  to  Renssalaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy.  N.Y.  In 
1925  he  was  employed  by  Northern  New 
York  Utilities  Co.  as  a  meter  engineer. 
Later  he  joined  Associated  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Systems  in  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio, 
and  rose  to  chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio 
division. 

His  first  post  with  what  was  then  the 
War  Department  was  as  an  electrical 
engineer  for  the  5th  Service  Command 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Later  assigned  to  Europe,  he  was  com- 
mended for  his  work  in  installing  navi- 
gational aids  used  in  support  of  the  Ber- 
lin airlift  operations.  But  Europe  was 
to  hold  more  for  John  than  honors  from 
his  peers.  It  was  there  that  he  met  Doro- 
thea, who  was  to  become  his  wife.  In  1953 
he  was  reassigned  to  the  OfQce  of  the 
Director  of  Civil  Engineering  for  the  Air 
Force  in  Washington.  Here,  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Overseas  Construction  Divi- 
sion and  later  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Director  for  Construction,  John 
managed  a  $10  billion  construction  pro- 
gram. 

When  missiles  came  into  the  Air  Ftorce 
Inventory,  John  was  assigned  to  the  Air 
Force  Ballistic  Systems  Division  in  Cali- 
fornia and  was  responsible  for  the  design 
of  $1.7  billion  In  missile  support  facili- 
ties. 

In  1961  John  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton to  his  present  assignment  and  has 
managed  some  $12  billion  in  construction 
since  that  time. 

As  Chief  of  Military  Construction  for 
the  Air  Force,  John  has  been  of  very 
great  assistance  to  me  as  chainnan  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions. My  subcommittee  has  always  real- 
ized that  John  Lee  was  giving  an  honest 
answer  when  he  responded  to  a  question. 
We  always  knew  he  was  thinking  of  the 
taxpayers  and  of  the  defense  of  his  na- 
tion when  he  discussed  the  needs  of  the 
Air  Force  with  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

While  John  has  an  impressive  record 
as  manager  of  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  construction,  his  record  is  equally  im- 
pressive as  a  man  who  was  not  afraid 
to  speak  up  when  he  felt  better  use  could 
be  made  of  taxpayers*  funds.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
money  John  Lee  has  saved  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge, 
his  ability  to  persuade,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  what  is  right  and  proper  for  his 
nation. 

Now  John  Lee  is  retiring  from  his  post 
with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
To  say  that  his  wise  counsel  will  be 
missed  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Air 
Force  Is  an  understatement.  It  Is  good 
to  know  that  he  plans  to  remain  on  as  a 


consultant,  at  least  for  a  time.  His  serv- 
ices will  be  valuable  in  whatever  capac- 
ity he  finds  himself. 

To  John  Lee  and  Dorothea,  I  say  God- 
speed and  best  wishes  in  the  years  ahead. 
Our  Nation  is  indebted  to  you. 


SUCCESS  OF  ASTRONAUTS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  successful 
return  of  our  astronauts  Tom  Stafford, 
Vance  Brand,  and  Deke  Slayton  marks 
the  end  of  an  era — man's  first  venture 
in  space  which  began  in  1958  with  Project 
Mercury.  Our  progress  and  what  the 
space  program  has  contributed  to  our 
Nation  and  the  world  In  scientific  ad- 
vancements and  the  many  practical  ben- 
efits here  on  Earth  is  unparalleled  In  a 
peaceful  environment.  Let  it  also  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  accomplished 
by  a  team,  a  team  composed  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  technicians,  construction 
crews,  safety  crews,  medical  people,  and 
many  many  others — people  from  all 
kinds  of  backgrounds,  from  all  walks  of 
life,  a  cross-section  of  America.  The 
pride  that  I  feel  is  enforced  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  fine  men  and  women 
operated  under  tremendous  handi- 
caps— the  instability  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, the  tremendous  pressure  of  do- 
ing a  better  job  with  fewer  resources, 
and  in  some  cases  the  sure  knowledge 
that  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
their  mission  meant  that  there  would  be 
no  job  tomorrow. 

Despite  this  problem,  the  program  be- 
came more  successful  and  productive 
each  year.  We  owe  a  debt  to  these  peo- 
ple, one  we  are  not  acknowledging  or 
paying.  Unfortunately,  our  Nation  will 
pay  for  its  stupidity  in  not  using  our  most 
important  national  resource — our  peo- 
ple— in  the  proper  manner.  I  can  only 
say  for  all  of  us — even  those  who  do  not 
realize  what  has  been  accomplished — 
your  dedication,  pride,  and  accomplish- 
ments will  remain  as  an  inspiration  and 
guide  for  all  time.  We  will  keep  fighting 
for  what  we  believe  and  what  together 
we  have  worked  for.  We  know  the  future 
of  this  Nation  rests  with  the  proper  use 
of  all  the  science  and  technology  of  this 
Nation  and  the  people  who  have  made  it 
work,  are  making  it  work  and  will  make 
it  work  in  the  future.  Thank  you  and 
Godspeed. 


RESEARCH  PAPER  QUESTIONS  F-18 
PURCHASE 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  today  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  which 
I  believe  is  of  vital  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  memorandum  deals  with  two  of 
three  questions  I  asked  CRS  following 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  select  the 
McDonneU-Douglas/Northrop  F-18  as 
the  Navy  Light  Combat  Fighter. 


At  the  time  of  the  selection,  I  felt 
strongly  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  had 
been  completely  and  willfully  Ignored 
and  that  by  making  the  decision  it  made' 
the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De.! 
fense  showed  a  marked  contempt  for 
Congress  and  might  well  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  I  received  to- 
day strengthens  my  belief,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  my  research  request  and 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  re- 
sponse, appear  in  the  Record. 

I  would  like  to  briefiy  summarize  the 
situation  these  documents  are  concerned 
with. 

Last  year.  Congress  appropriated  $20  - 
000,000  to  the  Navy  to  develop  a  low- 
cost  air  combat  fighter  to  complement 
the  expensive  F-14  fighter.  When  this 
appropriation  was  made,  the  Air  Force 
was  conducting  a  competition  between 
prototypes  of  the  F-16,  manufactured 
by  General  Dynamics,  and  the  F-17, 
manufactured  by  Northrop. 

When  the  appropriation  to  the  Navy 
was  made,  Congress,  in  clear  language 
in  the  Conference  Report  accompanying 
the  bill,  stated  that  the  Navy  could  use 
the  research  and  development  funds 
only  to  develop  an  aircraft  which  would 
be  a  derivative  of  the  lightweight  fighter 
selected  by  the  Air  Force. 

While  the  Air  Force  competition  was 
being  conducted,  LTV  Aerospace  teamed 
up  with  General  Dynamics  to  begin  de- 
veloping a  Navy  version  of  the  F-16,  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  teamed  up  with 
Northrop  to  work  on  a  Navy  version  of 
the  F-17. 

Meanwhile,  the  F-16  was  selected  by 
the  Air  Force. 

Then,  last  May.  the  Navy  made  the 
startling  annoimcement  that  it  was  se- 
lecting the  F-17  derivative,  and  calling  it 
the  F-18  as  the  Navy's  lightweight  fight- 
er, in  spite  of  the  clear  Congressional 
directive  that  it  be  a  derivative  of  the 
Air  Force  competition  winner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  from  Con- 
gressional Research  is  to  follow  my  re- 
marks here,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  of  its  highlights. 

First,  the  research  report  clearly  states 
that  the  Navy  violated  the  Department 
of  Defense's  own  guidelines  for  the  re- 
programing  of  appropriated  funds. 

Second,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  Navy  violated  the  law  in  taking 
this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  been  di- 
rectly challenged  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  this  particular  action,  and 
there  must  be  a  strong  response  by 
Congress. 

The  strongest  possible  response— in 
fact,  the  only  response  in  this  case— Is 
for  Congress  to  flatly  refuse  to  appro- 
priate any  funds  for  this  aircraft,  the 
F-18,  or  for  any  similar  aircraft  untU 
the  problem  is  resolved. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
have  been  operating  for  years  under  a 
gentleman's  agreement  procedure  In  ex- 
pending appropriated  funds  and  repro- 
graming  of  those  funds  when  it  is  neces- 
sary and  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Fisher  In  his  memorandum  cor- 
rectly calls  these  procedures  "fragile." 

Because  of  this  fragility,  these  pro- 
cedures between  the  Congress  and  the 
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Department  of  Defense  have  become 
highly  formalized  and  standardized, 
with  a  special  form  for  making  re- 
programing  requests. 

In  this  particular  transaction,  the  Navy 
claims  the  shift  of  the  funds  was  OK 
because  of  letter  correspondence  ex- 
changed between  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clements  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  special  at- 
tention to  that  section  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  Mr.  Fisher  in  which  he  reports 
calling  the  committees  concerned  and 
asking  if  there  had  been  a  reprograming 
action  in  the  case  of  the  F-18,  and  in 
every  case,  the  answer  was  "no."  He  then 
asked  if  such  a  reprograming  could  be 
accomplished  without  the  submission  of 
the  correct  standardized  form,  and  the 
answer  again  was  "no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  if  Congress 
allows  the  Navy  to  get  by  with  this  un- 
orthodox manner  of  doing  business,  then 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  must 
return  to  the  tedious  and  rigid  "line  item" 
method  of  appropriating  funds. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  Mr.  Fisher's 
memorandimi.  He  reports  that  the  formal 
procedures  for  programing  have  been  de- 
veloped in  order  to  keep  Congress  from 
being  "mousetrapped." 

In  this  particular  Instance,  the  Navy 
is  making  a  clear  effort  to  mousetrap 
Congress,  and  I,  for  one,  don't  like  it  one 
bit. 

Congress  is  the  only  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment which  can  spend  the  taxpayer's 
money,  and  only  Congress  is  accountable 
to  the  taxpayer  for  the  way  the  money 
is  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  Congress  to 
demand  that  the  Navy  back  off  of  this 
action,  with  apologies.  If  the  Navy  is  un- 
willing to  do  so.  then  our  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  tell  the  Department  of  Defense, 
In  the  law,  line  by  line,  just  exactly  how 
to  spend  every  cent  of  appropriated 
money  down  to  the  last  decimal  point. 
I  include  the  following: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  3. 1975. 
Director, 

Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Sir  :  There  Is  a  question  of  the  Navy's 
compliance  with  a  Congressional  directive 
In  connection  with  Its  selection  of  a  Navy 
Air  Combat  Fighter  airplane    (NACF). 

The  directive  appears  In  its  most  explicit 
form  In  the  Conference  Report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1976, 
Hil.  Rep.  No.  93-1363,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  27 
(1974).  Essentially,  the  Report  required  the 
Navy  to  select  as  its  air  Sghter  a  derivative 
of  an  airplane  selected  by  the  Air  Force  as  Its 
combat  fighter  and  stated  that  funding  "Is  to 
be  contingent  upon  the  capability  of  the 
Navy  to  produce  a  derivative  of  the  selected 
Air  Force  Combat  Fighter  design." 

The  Air  Force  selected  as  Its  combat  fighter 
a  plane  designated  the  "F-16"  In  a  competl- 
won  with  a  plane  designated  the  "YP-17". 
The  Navy,  contrary  to  the  directions  in  the 
Conference  Report,  has  announced  that  it 
nas  selected  as  the  NACF.  a  derivative  of 
we  PY-17.  the  design  rejected  by  the  Air 
«)rce.  rather  than  a  derivative  of  the  F-16, 
*''*  design  selected  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  Navy  has  sought  to  Justify  its  action 
jn  part  on  the  contention  that  It  was  not 
Dound  by  the  language  In  the  Conference 


Report  since  It  did  not  appear  In  the  De- 
fense Department  Appropriation  Act  Itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Conference  Report,  which  was  adopted 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  must  be  read 
as  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  to  determine 
whether  the  expenditures  by  the  Navy  are 
"necessary"  as  that  term  Is  used  In  the  Act. 

The  Navy  has  also  sought  to  Justify  Its 
depsu-ture  from  the  Congressional  directive 
on  the  alternative  ground  that  It  conducted 
a  reprogrammlng  action  which  permitted  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  selection  of 
the  F-18.  The  Navy  cites  as  evidence  of  such 
reprogrammlng  correspondence  between  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  WUUam  Clements 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  As  none  of  the  letters  In- 
volved mentions  the  term  reprogrammlng 
and  no  formal  reprogrammlng  request  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  may  well  be  Insufflcent  to  constitute  a 
reprogrammlng  action. 

As  you  can  well  understand,  these  are  mat- 
ters of  great  Importance  which  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  budget  and  appropriation 
processes.  Limitations  on  expenditures  fre- 
quently are  set  forth  In  Committee  Reports 
rather  than  In  the  appropriation  acts.  Re- 
programmlng Is  an  Important  Congressional 
check  on  how  the  Executive  Is  expending 
appropriated  funds. 

I  would  be  most  grateful,  therefore,  for 
a  report  summarizing  the  revelant  legislative 
and  Judicial  precedents  and  outlining  the 
practical  and  legal  remedies  available  to 
Congress  when  such  limitations  on  expendl- 
ures  are  violated.  I  would  also  appreciate 
an  analysis  of  reprogrammlng  procedures, 
accompanied  by  specific  comment  upon 
whether  the  referenced  letters  constitute  a 
reprogrammlng  action.  Since  these  matters 
are  being  given  attention  In  Congressional 
Committees,  I  would  appreciate  an  expediti- 
ous reply  If  at  all  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Milforo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Libraray  op  Congress 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Washington,   D.C,  July   23,   1975. 
To:  The  Honorable  Dale  MUford 
From:  Louis  Fisher,  Specialist.  Government 
and   General   Research   Division    (Fred- 
erick Scott,  Assistant  Division  Chief) 
Subject:  Reprogrammlng  of  Defense  Funds: 
the  F-18  Issue. 
This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  regard- 
ing the  Navy's  selection  of  an  Air  Combat 
Fighter  airplane  (NACF).  A  directive  placed 
In   the    conference   reoort   for   the   defense 
appropriation  act,   1975,  required  the  Navy 
to  select  as  Its  air  fighter  a  derivative  of  an 
airplane  selected  by  the  Air  For-e.  H.  Rent. 
93-1363,  at  27.  On  January  16,  1975,  the  Air 
Force  announced  Its  selection  of  the  YT- 

16,  a  prototjTje  In  competition  virlth  the  YF- 

17.  O-i  May  2,  however,  the  Navy  announced 
Its  selestlon  of  a  derivative  not  of  the  YF- 
16  but  of  the  YF-17.  The  selected  aircraft 
Is  called  the  F-18. 

The  Navy's  selection  raises  a  nximber  of 
Issues.  One  point  In  controversy — the  extent 
to  which  language  In  a  conference  report 
Is  binding  on  aii  agency — is  being  answered 
for  you  by  our  American  Law  Division.  Here 
I  respond  to  two  other  Issues:  (1)  Does  the 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services 
Committee  constitute  a  reprogrammlng  ac- 
tion?, and  (2)  What  are  same  of  practical 
and  political  Implications  of  the  Navy's 
action? 

WAS     THERE     REPROGRAMMING? 

Congress  typically  appropriates  on  a  lump- 
sum basis.  The  broadness  of  that  delegation 
Is  tempered  by  details  Included  In  com- 
mittee reports  and  other  parts  of  the  legis- 


lative history  (so-called  nonstatutory  con- 
trols). In  the  case  at  hand,  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1975  a  liunp-sum 
amount  of  $3,006,914,000  for  Research.  De- 
velopment, Test  and  Evaluation.  Navy.  P.L. 
93-437,  88  Stat.  1223.  Individual  research 
projects  are  not  enumerated  In  the  public 
law.  However,  the  money  is  expected  to  be 
spent  In  accordance  with  the  Pentagon's 
budget  Justifications,  as  amended  by  Con- 
gress. In  addition  to  narrative  placed  In  the 
conference  report,  the  report  Itemizes  58  sep- 
arate unclassified  programs  for  RDT&E/ 
Navy.  Among  those  programs  was  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  for  'Navy  air  combat 
fighter."  The  narrative  directed  that  "the 
development  of  this  aircraft  make  maximum 
use  of  the  Air  Force  Lightweight  Fighter  and 
Air  Combat  Fighter  technology  and  hard- 
ware. .  .  .  Adaptation  of  the  selected  Air 
Force  Combat  Fighter  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rier operations  Is  the  prerequisite  for  use 
of  the  funds  provided  .  .  .  Future  funding  is 
to  be  contingent  upon  the  capability  of  the 
Navy  to  produce  a  derivative  of  the  selected 
Air  Force  Air  Combat  Fighter  design."  H. 
Hept.  93-1363.  at  26-27. 

In  a  report  dated  June  16  of  this  year. 
the  Navy  contends  that  while  It  departed 
from  this  directive  In  the  conference  report. 
It  kept  faith  with  Congress  by  observing 
other  nonstatutory  controls.  It  called  atten- 
tion not  only  to  committee  reports  "but  also 
the  associated  hearings  and  floor  debates,  not 
to  mention  the  countless  exchanges — formal 
and  informal — between  members  of  the 
committees,  heir  staffs,  and  officials  of  the 
"Navy  Response  to  GAO  on  Original  LTV 
Protest  of  May  9,  1975  (B-183851)  with  En- 
closures." dated  June  16,  1975.  at  11.  Later 
in  the  report  It  Is  stated  that  nonstatutory 
controls  "establish,  as  a  practical  matter, 
very  real  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority and  discretion  by  the  DOD  officials 
having  responsibilities  for  executing  the 
programs  concerned."  Id.  at  17,  empha.sls  in 
original. 

The  Navy  then  argues  that  It  complied  with 
the  "guidance  of  the  Conference  Report" 
through  subsequent  contacts  with  the  com- 
mittees having  Jurisdiction.  Administrative 
flexlbUlty  is  avaUable  "vsrithln  the  limits  of  a 
mutually-developed  DOD- Congress  working 
relationship  referred  to  as  'reprograming.' " 
Id.  at  18.  The  Navy  report  refers  to  DOD 
Directives  and  Instructions  that  govern  re- 
programmlng procedures,  allowing  funds  to 
be  shifted  from  one  appropriation  subac- 
count to  another.  Depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  shift,  the  Penta!gon  either  notifies  des- 
ignated committees  or.  in  some  cases,  must 
seek  their  concurrence.  With  respect  to  the 
Navy  air  combat  fighter — a  matter  of  "special 
interest"  to  Congress — prior  approval  from 
the  committees  was  required. 

There  is  admission  in  the  Navy  report  that 
the  particular  transaction  by  the  Navy  was 
not  "reprogrammlng"  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  term:  "Notwlthstarding  that  the  NACF 
did  not  fall  squarely  within  DOD's  strict  defi- 
nitional limits  of  reprogrammlng.  the  Intent 
and  spirit  of  the  reprogrammlng  procedure 
was  nonetheless  pursued  by  both  parties,  con- 
sistent with  its  underlying  principles  of  com- 
plete candor  and  cooperation  between  DOD 
and  the  Congress."  Id.  at  19.  In  subsequent 
pages,  however,  the  Navy  speaks  of  repro- 
grammlng in  unqualified  terms.  It  states  that 
on  November  1,  1974,  Deputy  Secretary  Clem, 
ents  mformed,  by  letter,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  DOD's  plans 
to  "solicit  and  evaluate  'NACF'  designs  of 
both  ACF  contractors  and  requested  their 
concurrence  In  'reprogrammlng'  $12.5  million 
to  fund  that  effort  .  .  ."  Neither  chairman 
Interposed  an  objection.  The  report  contin- 
ues: "Thus  pursuant  to  reprogrammlng  ap- 
proval, stage  one,  the  Navy  expended  ap- 
proximately $12.5  million  of  Its  NACF  funds 
with  the  express  agreement  of  the  two  Con- 
gressional committees  originally  Involved  In 
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restricting  the  use  of  those  monies — the  Ap- 
propriations Committees."  Id.  at  20. 

Note  that  In  the  i^ace  of  two  pages  the 
Navy  refers  to  reprogrammlng  In  three  dif- 
ferent ways:  first  with  an  explicit  admission 
that  the  transaction  did  not  fall  "squarely 
within  DOD's  strict  definitional  limits  of  re- 
programming";  next  with  reprogrammlng 
tMunded  by  quotation  marks;  and  finally  re- 
programmlng without  any  qualification.  The 
latter  use  appears  ttiroughout  the  remainder 
of  the  report.  The  distinction  between  repro- 
grammlng "strictly  defined"  and  loosely  em- 
ployed Is  lost.  Page  22,  for  example,  blurs  the 
two  uses :  "Certainly  the  Chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees,  who  have  exercised  this  same 
reprogrammlng  power  so  many  times  In  the 
past,  would  be  keenly  interested  in  any  prop- 
osition that  a  committee  report  has  the  effect 
of  legally  limiting  a  general  appropriation 
and  therefore  could  not  be  subject  to  repro- 
grammlng approval  by  their  Committees."  It 
confuses  matters  to  speak  of  this  "same  re- 
programming  power"  when  it  is  evident,  by 
Navy's  own  admission,  that  the  reprogram- 
mlng process  was  not  strictly  adhered  to.  Also 
misleading  is  another  statement  on  page  22 
that  the  "real  thrust"  of  the  contractor  who 
Is  presently  contesting  the  Navys  selection 
of  the  P-18: 

"Is  to  eliminate  totally  the  reprogrammlng 
process  at  work  in  Congress.  The  reprogram- 
mlng procedure  has  over  the  years  contrib- 
uted Immeasurably  to  the  eflScient  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  an  era  of  ever- 
Increasing  size  and  complexity,  permitting 
the  Legislature  to  present  strong  and  con- 
tinuing guidance  to  the  Executive,  while  pre- 
serving to  the  latter  a  useful  measure  of 
freedom  to  carry  out  its  programs." 

The  text  of  the  Navy  report  demonstrates, 
by  Itself,  that  the  Navy's  action  did  not  fall 
"squarely  within  DOD's  strict  definitional 
limits  of  reprogrammlng."  Is  the  difference 
between  the  strict  definitional  meaning  and 
the  Navy's  action  of  little  consequence — a 
matter  of  mere  technical  detail?  Or  is  the 
difference  so  fundamental  that  the  transac- 
tion by  the  Navy  does  not  qualify  as  repro- 
grammlng at  all? 

This  question  can  be  settled  In  various 
ways.  I  called  the  four  committees  involved — 
the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  both  Houses — and  asked  whether 
there  had  been  reprogrammlng  of  funds  to 
the  P-18.  The  answer  in  each  case  was  No.  I 
next  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  repro- 
gram  funds  for  a  prior-approval  item  with- 
out submitting  the  appropriate  form  (DD 
1416). 

Again  the  answer,  In  each  case,  was  No. 
Finally  I  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to 
handle  a  special  Interest  item  between  the 
Pentagon  and  the  committee  by  correspond- 
ence rather  than  a  DD  1415.  The  answer,  in 
each  case:  No. 

If  Indeed  there  had  been  a  reprogrammlng 
of  funds,  the  Pentagon  would  have  recorded 
that  fact  as  part  of  Its  semiannual  report. 

I  caUed  the  Pentagon's  Comptroller's  OfBce 
on  July  16,  1975.  and  was  assured  that  no 
such  reprogranmilng  had  taken  place.  Each 
year.  Immediately  after  congressional  action, 
the  Pentagon  establishes  a  "Base  for  Repro- 
grammlng Actions"  (DD  Form  1414) .  It  iden- 
tifies the  pwrposes,  in  terms  of  items  or  ac- 
tivities measured  in  quantities  and  amounts, 
for  which  funds  have  been  authorized  and 
appropriated.  In  contrast  to  the  lump-sum 
nature  of  the  appropriation  act,  the  repro- 
grammlng base  Is  characterized  by  llne-ltem- 
Ization.  Entries  for  RDT&E  appropriation  ac- 
counts are  the  program  elements  shown  in 
Justification  material  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. For  example,  the  appropriation  account 
RDT&E/Navy  Is  composed  of  such  program 
elements  as  Solitary  Sciences;  Aircraft  and 
Belated  Equipment;  and  MlssUes  and  Related 
Equipment.  Each  program  element  contains 
Individual  projects.  A  budget  official  In  the 


Comptroller's  Office  examined  the  cvirrent  re- 
programmlng base  and  advised  me  that  there 
had  been  no  shift  of  funds  for  the  program 
element  containing  $20,000,000  for  Navy  air 
combat  fighter. 

This  point  deserves  some  elaboration.  The 
term  "reprogrammlng"  does  not  refer  in  some 
vague  way  to  executive  spending  discretion. 
It  is  not  a  free-floating  concept,  meaning  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people. 

Nor  is  it  satisfied  by  a  mere  exchange  of 
letters.  Instead,  congressional  committees 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  have  created 
a  highly  formalized  and  structured  process, 
complete  with  forms,  directives,  and  instruc- 
tions. The  very  formality  and  specificity  of 
the  process  provided  Congress  with  the  as- 
surance that  legislative  Intent  will  be  hon- 
ored. The  Pentagon  acknowledges  this  in  one 
of  its  directives:  "reprogrammlng  measures, 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  commit- 
tees are  both  necessary  and  desirable,  and  will 
provide  a  firm  basis  for  retention  of  congres- 
sional control  over  the  utilization  of  Defense 
appropriations  by  assuring  that  the  congres- 
sional Intent  is  carried  out  .  .  ."  Department 
of  Defense  Directive,  No.  7250.5,  Jan.  14,  1975, 
II.A.  The  basis  for  retaining  congressional 
control  is  firm;  there  is  assurance  that  con- 
gressional Intent  will  be  carried  out.  Only 
with  that  agreement  and  understanding  has 
Congress  been  willing  to  appropriate  on  a 
lump-sum  basis.  As  described  by  the  Penta- 
gon in  its  instruction,  reprogrammlng  is  "an 
orderly  system  for  obtaining  approvals  and 
related  operating  procedures  designed  to  as- 
sure that  the  responsible  officials  keep  faith 
with  the  Committees  and  the  Congress  by  ( 1 ) 
respecting  the  integrity  of  the  Justifications 
presented  in  support  of  fund  authorizations 
and  budget  requests,  and  (2)  providing 
timely  information  on  any  significant  devia- 
tions from  approved  programs."  Department 
of  Defense  Instruction,  No.  7250.10,  Jan.  14, 
1975, 1.B. 

To  give  teeth  to  this  assurance,  DOD  di- 
rectives and  instructions  define  the  base 
from  which  reprogrammings  are  made;  spe- 
cific actions  require  prior  approval  of  com- 
mittees; procedures  are  established  for  sub- 
mitting, approving,  and  processing  repro- 
grammlng actions;  summary  reports  are  made 
available  to  Congress  on  a  regular  basis; 
specific  forms  are  used  for  the  reprogram- 
mlng base  (DD  Form  1414)  and  each  repro- 
grammlng action  (DD  Form  1415).  Moreover, 
each  reprogrammlng  action  must  be  prefaced 
by  a  "concise  statement  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  action  and  the  source  of  funds  to  finance 
the  increase.  The  reprogrammlng  proposal  for 
an  individual  Item  or  program  will  Include 
an  explanatory  statement  that  clearly  sub- 
stantiates the  necessity  for  the  reprogram- 
mlng. The  statement  will  contain  all  relevant 
information  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  the 
reprogrammlng  may  be  readily  understood  by 
all  reviewing  organizations  and  congressional 
committees."  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tive, No.  7250.5,  Jan.   14,  1975.  H.E. 

The  letters  from  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Clements  to  the  review  committees  do  not 
satisfy  the  standards  for  explanatory  state- 
ments. If  the  Justification  is  Inadequate, 
committees  find  It  impossible  to  "concur." 
The  two  Armed  Services  Committee  did  not 
respond  to  the  Clements  letter  of  March  7, 
1975,  even  though  he  stated  to  them:  "I  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  prudent  course  of  action 
whichever  firm  Is  selected  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  concurrence."  I  was  advised  by 
ce  of  the  committees  that  no  response  was 
prepared  because  the  substance  of  the  Clem- 
ents letter  was  too  vague.  The  chairman 
would  have  been  agreeing  to  an  ill-defined 
action.  The  two  Appropriations  Committees 
did  respond  to  the  March  7  Clements  letter, 
but  In  measured  tones.  Chairman  Mahon  of 
House  Appropriations  stated  in  a  March  13 
letter  to  Mr.  Clements  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  approach  set  forth,  but  pointed 


out  that  the  defense  subcommittee  "expecti 
to  carefully  review  the  FY  1976  funding  re- 
quests and  I  could  not  comment  on  possible 
Committee  action  on  the  FT  1976  request  at 
this  time."  Chairman  McClellan  of  Senate 
Appropriations,  replying  to  Mr.  Clements  on 
March  17,  expressed  no  objection  to  the  plan 
suggested.  However,  he  added:  "I  under- 
stand that  you  will  notify  the  Committee  of 
a  final  selection  in  May  so  that  the  Commit- 
tee  will  have  the  necessary  information  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  re- 
quest for  the  Navy  Air  Combat  Fighter." 

It  Is  precisely  to  avoid  being  "mouse- 
trapped" — concurring  in  a  vague  request- 
that  the  reprogrammlng  procedure  requires 
clear  and  sufficient  inf  ormatlon  upon  vblch 
to  base  a  reasoned  committee  position.  Hear- 
ings are  usually  held  by  the  committee  In 
order  to  develop  the  record  and  avoid  mis- 
\mderstandings.  Tb  treat  such  matters 
through  correspondence  would  be  to  return 
to  procedures  rejected  by  Congress  several 
decades  ago.  Ever  since  the  19508  the  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Services  Committees 
have  insisted  on  formal,  explicit,  and  tightly 
defined  procedures  for  defense  reprogram- 
mlng. See  Louis  Fisher,  "Reprogrammlng  of 
Funds  by  the  Defense  Department,"  Journal 
of  PoUtlcs,  Vol.  36,  Feb.  1974,  at  80-87.  Noth- 
ing in  the  public  record  suggests  a  retreat 
from  those  standards.  In  fact,  recent  years 
have  witnessed  a  greater  Insistence  on  tight 
standards.  Fisher,  at  96-101. 

PRACTICAL   AND    POLmCAL   IMPLICATIONS 

The  Navy  report  of  June  16  maintains 
that  Congress  has  full  control  over  expendi- 
tures only  through  language  found  In  a  pub- 
lic law.  In  rejecting  the  notion  that  a  con- 
ference report  is  legally  binding  on  an 
agency,  the  report  states  on  page  14  that 
"expenditure  of  the  monies  provided  there- 
under (in  the  defense  appropriation  act)  Is 
governed  solely  by  the  terms  of  other  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  legislation,  not  by  com- 
mittee reports."  In  a  technical,  legal  sense, 
the  money  available  in  the  RDT&E/Navy  ac- 
count could  be  spent  for  any  projects  that 
satisfy  that  general  appropriation  heading. 
Yet  it  is  Impractical  to  claim  that  the  lump- 
sum amount  of  $3  billion  could  be  used 
without  regard  to  committee  action  or  to  de- 
partmental budget  Justifications  supporting 
that  figure.  In  1973  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  spelled  out  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  ignoring  congressional  intent: 

"In  a  strictly  legal  sense,  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  utilize  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  whatever  programs  were  included 
undsr  the  individual  appropriation  accounts, 
but  the  relationship  with  the  Congress  de- 
mands that  the  detailed  Justifications  which 
are  presented  in  support  of  budget  requests 
be  followed.  To  do  otherwise  would  cause 
Congress  to  lose  confidence  in  the  requests 
made  and  probably  result  in  reduced  ^pro- 
priatlons  or  line  item  appropriation  bills." 
H.  Rept.  93-662,  at  16. 

Other  congressional  actions  are  possible. 
If  the  Pentagon  presents  a  program  to  Con- 
gress and  It  Is  rejected,  and  later  tries  to 
reprogram  fvmds  to  that  program.  Congress 
may  resist  future  circumventions  of  Its  con- 
trol. In  1973  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
nalttee  prohibited  such  actions  because  It 
"would  place  committees  in  the  position  of 
undoing  the  work  of  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  this  is  an  untenable 
position  .  .  ."  H.  Rept.  93-662,  at  16.  Congress 
took  the  unusual  step  that  year,  fiscal  1974, 
of  writing  into  public  law  a  restriction  on 
reprogrammlng. 

The  defense  appropriation  act  stated  that 
none  of  the  funds  in  the  act  "shall  be  avail- 
able to  prepare  or  present  a  request  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  for  the  re- 
programmlng of  fimds  .  .  .  where  the  item 
for  which  reprogrammlng  is  requested  has 
been  denied  by  the  Congress."  Pi.  93-238, 
87  Stat.  1046,  sec.  745.  That  restriction  was 
repeated  in  the  defense  appropriation  act 
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for  fiscal   1976.   PL.   93-437.   88   Stat.   1232, 

sec.  843. 

Up  to  this  point  the  discussion  has  focxised 
on  executive-legislative  Issues.  But  repro- 
grammlng also  has  implications  for  internal 
relationships  within  Congress.  Committees, 
when  they  review  proposals  for  reprogram- 
mlng. recognize  that  they  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  Congress  as  a  whole. 

They  are  agents  of  a  larger  body.  As  crea- 
tures of  Congress,  their  existence  and  au- 
thority depend  on  a  respect  for  the  limits 
and  boundaries  of  committee  action.  A 
recent  example  of  this  attitude  occurred  In 
1971,  when  the  Pentagon  considered  re- 
programming  as  a  means  of  starting  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier.  The  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations and  Armed  Services  Committees — 
Allen  Ellender  and  John  Stennls — both 
agreed  that  the  project  was  of  such  a  magni- 
tude that  it  would  have  to  follow  the  regular 
appropriations  process:  a  budget  request 
submitted  by  the  President,  followed  by 
congressional  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation. If  committees  allow  agencies  to  rely 
on  reprogrammlng  to  circumvent  scrutiny 
during  floor  action.  Congress  as  a  whole  may 
intervene  and  place  curbs  on  committee- 
agency  understandings  and  procedures  for 
reprogrammlng. 

As  with  any  nonstatutory  control,  repro- 
grammlng Is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
charges  of  bath  faith.  The  very  Instability  and 
imcertalnty  of  the  control  has  led  to  a  high 
degree  of  formalization  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment directives  and  instructions.  Procedures 
are  carefully  spelled  out,  limits  are  drawn 
with  great  specificity.  Strict  adherence"  to 
the  procedures  are  essential  In  preserving 
a  process  which  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
fragile.  Loose  agency  handling  of  reprogram- 
mlng, both  conceptually  and  procedurally, 
will  Invite  Congress  and  its  committees  to 
take  back  from  departmental  officials  the 
very  flexibility  they  claim  is  of  crucial  Im- 
portance in  managing  bllllon-dollar  con- 
tracts. 


NORTH  KOREA  REJECTS 
REUNIPICA-nON  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  SIXES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  relations  between  North  and 
South  Korea.  We  read  and  hear  criticism 
of  South  Korea's  government,  but  there 
Is  little  complaint  about  the  Communist 
totalitarian  government  of  North  Korea. 

The  Rising  Tide,  a  Washington  news- 
paper, on  July  21  carried  an  article  cit- 
ing additional  efforts  of  South  Korea  to 
achieve  a  better  understanding  with 
their  communist  neighbors  to  the  north. 
The  article,  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  depicts  the  re- 
fusal of  North  Korea  to  negotiate  in  a 
meaningful  way: 

NoBTH  Korea  Rejects  New  Re-Unitication 
Proposal 

North  Korea  has  rebuffed  a  new  call  for 
reopening  the  stalled  reunlflcatlon  talks  be- 
tween North  and  South  Korea.  On  July  4, 
South  Korean  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
called  for  a  resumption  of  the  talks,  and  on 
July  9  Cang  Key  Young,  the  South's  top 
representative  to  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee set  up  between  the  two  governments  In 
1972,  propoeed  that  officials  of  the  two  sides 
meet  at  Panmunjom  July  15  to  arrange 
details. 

The  North  Korean  representative  to  the 
Conunittee,  Cbo  My\mg  II,  rejected  the  pro- 


posal on  July  14,  demanding  as  a  pre- 
condition to  any  talks  that  South  Korea  end 
all  internal  anti-Communist  policies  and 
that  South  Korea  drop  a  proposal  for  ad- 
mission of  the  Koreas  slde-by-slde  in  the 
United  Nations. 

North  Korea  broke  off  the  South-North 
dialogue  on  August  28,  1973,  citing  political 
developments  in  the  South.  They  also  re- 
jected a  South  Korean  proposal  made  on 
January  18  last  year  for  a  non-aggression 
treaty,  "opening  of  the  two  societies,"  and 
reunification  "through  free  general  elections 
based  on  restoration  of  trust  between  South 
and  North." 

South  Korea's  jKjsitlon  on  unification  has 
been  that  the  two  Koreas  must  first  estab- 
lish trust  through  cooperative  humani- 
tarian efforts  before  moving  to  achieve  poli- 
tical unification.  North  Korea,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  the  formation  of  a  "national 
council"  under  a  confederal  system,  which 
would  then  enter  the  United  Nations  as  a 
single  entity. 

South  Korea  has  rejected  this  proposal  on 
the  grounds  that  the  North  Koreans  have 
not  renounced  the  use  of  force,  and  have 
continued  armed  provocations  even  as  the 
talks  were  going  on. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  CONYERS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ofla- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  Hughes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial committee  business. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Jenrette  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  after  1  p.m.,  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  McClory  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  committee  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, July  28,  1975,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  SncES,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiTCHKLL  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material) : 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  RUPPE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steelbian,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Holtzman)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materials) : 


Mr.  Praser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  (jonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McPall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cornell,  for  10  minutes,  on 
July  28,  1975. 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dellums,  his  remarks  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  Erlenbom 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuYER. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Cohkn. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Holtzman),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PiTHIAN. 

Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Blouin. 
Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Brinklet. 

Mr.  Early  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  10  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

BLB.  6447.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  oX 
August  16,  1971,  as  amended,  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  to  Increase  and  ex- 
tend the  appropriation  authorization  there- 
under, and  lor  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  7767.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans  and 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  556.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  28,  1975  at 
10  a.m. 


I  1466.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port on  Administrative  Adjudication  on  Traf- 
fic Infractions,  pursuant  to  section  22,  Pub- 
lic Law  93-87;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
iWorks  and  Transportation. 
I  1467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  Driver  Education  Evaluation  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  226(a),  Public 
Law  93-87;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  summary  of  activities 
under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  for  the  period  October  29  to 
December  31.  1974.  pursuant  to  section  16 
of  the  act  (Public  Law  93-498);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

1469.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AdmlnU^tra- 
tor  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  pending  legis- 
lation relative  to  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability coverage  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
tratlon  and  for  other  purposes  (H.R.  4009); 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings  of 
large  sums  in  acquiring  computer  systems 
under  Federal  grant  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1471.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  improved  reporting 
and  cost  estimating  on  major  unmanned 
satellite  projects  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXVI,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1462.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  of  the  reloca- 
«on  of  the  Naval  Oceanographlc  Office  to  the 
NASA  National  Space  Technology  Labora- 
tories, Hancock  County,  Miss.,  pursuant  to 
the  practice  of  reporting  Installations  clos- 
ings (Public  Law  89-658,  section  613) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  consolidated 
financial  statement  of  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  Power  System  (Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's 37th  Annual  Report)  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  89-448.  as  aJmended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Af- 
fairs. 

1464.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
decontrol  amendment  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  regulations  to  provide  for 
the  gradual  removal  of  price  controls  from 
domestic  crude  oU,  pursuant  to  section  4(g) 
(2)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No  94- 
223);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

jJt,  ^,  ^"^^  ^'■°™  *^«  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
tag  certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(O)  Of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
as^amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-' 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Concurrent  Resolution  198.  Con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  opposition 
of  the  Congress  to  any  change  in  the  present 
method  of  providing  financial  support  for 
military  commissaries  through  appropria- 
tions to  meet  their  payroll  costs  (Rept.  No 
94-405).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  7642.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter 
5,  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
spectel  pay  provisions  for  veterinarians  and 
optometrists;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
94-409).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HJl.  8564. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-410).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  Federal  preparedness 
to  deal  with  the  natural  gas  shortage  emer- 
gency this  coming  winter  (Rept.  No.  94-412) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  640.  Resolution  providing  for 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  KM. 
6219.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an 
additional  10  years,  to  make  permanent  the 
ban  against  prerequisites  to  voting,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-411).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRT 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU-nONS  " 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prooer 

calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 
H.R.  1391.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  BouS." 
Stephan  (Rept.  No.  94-393).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
H.R.  1427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marta  Lidu 
Corletto  Padro  (Rept.  No.  94-394).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  RUSSO:  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
H.R.  1507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maris* 
Marzano  (Rept.  No.  94-395).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  1645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kevin 
Patrick  Saunders  (Rept.  No.  94-396).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Mr.  SARBANES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Edgar  Buchowieckl  (Rept.  No.  94-397).  Re. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  2399.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leonart' 
Alfred  Brownrigg.  with  amendment  (Rept 
94-398).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tha 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
ary.  H.R.  2502.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Pet«r 
Olav  Meslkepp  (Rept.  No.  94-399).  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SARBANES:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2776.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Candldo  Badua.  (Rept.  No.  94-400).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RUSSO:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judldarr 
H.R.  3372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tze  Tsun 
LI  (Rept.  No.  94-401).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Bonotan  (Rept.  No.  94-402).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Rouse. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  7494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luigl 
Santanlello  (Rept.  No.  94-403).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  2118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheryl 
Lynn  V.  Camacho;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  94-404).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juliet  Eliza- 
beth Tozzl  (Rept.  No.  94-406).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RUSSO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valerie  Ann 
PhUlips,  nee  Chambers  (Rept.  No.  94-407). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mltsue  Kari- 
mata  Stone  (Rept.  No.  94-408).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Kabth,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  8911.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  program  of  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cob- 
man,  Mr.  Kabth.  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  8912.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  supplementary  houstag  allowances 
to  recipients  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  8913.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  monthly 
pension  of  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
holders  to  $400,  and  to  provide  a  slmilair 
pension  to  widows  of  Individuals  who  were 
awarded  such  medal  posthumously;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 

H.R.  8914.  A  bill  to  aanend  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  to  provide  that  the  price  of  domestic 
goods  shall  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  un- 
less It  exceeds  the  price  of  foreign  goods  by 
more  than  50  percent;  to  the  Committee 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.R.  8915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  credit  for  exports  to  certain 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing. 

H.R.  8916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  exempt  naval  nucleic 
propulsion  information  from  disclosure  In 
the  absence  of  a  finding  that  such  disclosure 
will  not  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 

H.R.  8917.  A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regu- 
lating electric  rates:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  8918.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civil- 
ian and  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citizens 
in  the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  Improper  jwUti- 
cal  solicitations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr   Ambro,  and  Mr.  Rooney)  : 

H.R.  8919.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  that  pack- 
aged consumer  commodities  be  labeled  to 
show  their  selling  price;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mrs. 
Mink.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Seiberling)  : 

H.R.  8920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  establish  within  the  Small  Busl- 
ne^.i  Administration  a  new  direct  low-Inter- 
est loan  program  to  aoEl?t  homeowners  and 
builders  In  purchasing  and  Installing  solar 
heating  (or  combined  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing) equipment;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Small  Business,  and  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  8921.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  urban 
ground  mass  transportation  trust  fund,  to 
Impose  new  Federal  excise  taxes  to  provide 
revenues  for  such  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

H.R.  8922.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall  be  required  to  administer  Individual 
means  teste  for  provision  of  education,  nu- 
trition, transportation,  recreation,  socializa- 
tion, or  associated  services  provided  thereun- 
der to  groups  of  low  Income  Individuals  aged 
60  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Crane,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 

H.R.  8923.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 


By  Mrs.  METNER: 
H.R.  8924.  A  bill  to  amend  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  cov- 
erage of  certata  psychologists'  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits program  established  by  part  B  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.   8925.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  ag- 
ricultural   aircraft    from    the    aircraft    use 
tax,  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline 
tax  to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator  with 
the  consent  of  the  farmer,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
GuDE,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Drinan,  Ms. 
Mink,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Seiberling,    and    Mr.    Pickle)  : 
H.R.  8926.  A  bUl  to  require  that  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  utilize  the  best 
practicable  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems; 
the   the  Committee  on  Public   Works   and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McPall)  : 
H.R.  8927.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  may  not  require  the  Installa- 
tion of  mailboxes  at  the  curb  line  of  resi- 
dential property  ta  certain  localities;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  8928.  A  bUl  to  require  prior  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  on  the  ex- 
port of  certain  grains;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  8929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  in 
the  performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  8930.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  to  60  days  the  period 
before  an  election  during  which  a  Member 
of,  or  Member-elect  to,  the  Congress  may  not 
make  a  mass  mailing  as  franked  mail  If  such 
Member  or  Member-elect  is  a  candidate  In 
such  election:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steelman)  : 
H.R.  8932.  A  bill  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  to  authorize  grants 
to  the  States  for  land  use  programs,  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  actions  concerning  land  use, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   WEAVER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
AtrCoiN,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Ottingek,  Mr.  Patterson 
of  California,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Reoss,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Ban- 
tini,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wihth,  and 
Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  8933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  provide 
the  highest  possible  prices  In  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American  agricultural  producers  and 
to  provide  price  and  supply  stability  In  do- 
mestic markets;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blanchabd,  Mr.  Brodheao,  Mr.  Car- 
net,  Mrs.  Ckisholm,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
D'Amoubs.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Flobio,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr.  Millkb  of 


California,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  8934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  provide 
the  highest  possible  prices  In  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American  agricultural  producers  and 
to  provide  price  and  supply  stability  In  do- 
mestic markets;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
HJl.  8935.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  Into  thereunder 
win  continue  to  make  social  security  pay- 
ments  and   reports   on   a   calendar-quarter 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  CHARLES  WILSON  Of  Texas   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  and  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for  the  purposes 
of  permitting  towns  of  25,000  or  fewer  In- 
habitants to  be  considered  rural  areas  for 
purposes  of  those  acts,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Guam  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.   YOUNG   of  Florida    (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  8937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  Junior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  units  which  may  be 
established  and  other  limitations  regarding 
such   units;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  8938.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrol  System,  Incorporated;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Crane)  : 
H.R.   8939.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  ex- 
pired  unused    tavestment   credits   shall   be 
treated  as  refundable  overpayments  of  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  8940.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1975,  the 
personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer 
(Including  the  exemption  for  a  spouse,  the 
exemptions  for  dependents,  and  the  addi- 
tional exemptions  for  old  age  and  blindness) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  8941.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting    a   dependent    who    is    mentally 
retarded;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
H.R.  8942.  A  bill  to  promote  Improved  re- 
lations between  the  United  States.  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  to  assist  In  the  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  on  Cyprus,  and  to  otherwise 
strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance;   to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
CoNYEBS,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,    Mr.    Pattison     of    New 
York,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Waxman, 
and  Mr.  Zefebetti)  : 
H.R.  8943.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  control  of 
alternative  energy  sources  by  Integrated  oil 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Habsha)   (by  request) : 
H.R.  8944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  8945.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  the  busi- 
ness expense  tax  deduction  for  flrst  class  air 
and  rail  travel  In  excess  of  the  coach  fare  for 
such  travel  and  for  other  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  nilnols: 

HJl.  8946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
reduction  presently  made  In  an  Individual's 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  State  payments  for  Inpatient  care 
which  such  individual  Is  receiving,  shall  not 
apply  where  the  Institution  involved  Is  a 
sheltered  care  facility  whose  residents  are 
ambulatory  and  do  not  require  nursing  care 
or  medical  supervision  provided  by  such  In- 
stitution; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Curvn-AND.   Mr.   Dejtt,   Mr.   Gatdos, 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Peb- 

KiNs,  Mr.  RoDiNo.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rot- 

bal,  and  Mr.  Russo) : 

HJl.  8947.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  production, 

transportation,  conversion,  and  utUtzatlon  of 

coal  as  a  soiirce  of  energy;  to  the  Committee 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Collins  of  nunols,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr. 

Levitas,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr. 

MoFFETT,     Mr.     MACtmiE,     and     Mr. 

Mezvtnskt)  : 

HJl.  8948.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Accounting 

and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  to  provide  for  the 

audit  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  the 

ComptroUer  General;   to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 

DERsoN  of  California.  Mr.  Bingham 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  John  l! 

Btthton.    Mr.    Phit.ltp    BtTBTON     Mr. 

Chappell,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 

Del      Clawson,      Mr.      Conte,      Mr 

Danielson.    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr.    Hab- 

BiNOTON,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 

Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Mat- 

SUNAGA.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Moorhead 

of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr. 

Stark,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Bobgener, 

and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  : 

HJl.  8949.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Indochina 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975 

to   provide   Federal   financial    assistance   to 

States  In   order  to  assist  local  educational 

agencies  to  provide  public  education  to  Viet- 

namese  and  Cambodian  refugee  children,  and 

for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Hannafobo,  Mr.  Llotd  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
HJl.  8950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indochina 
Miration    and    Refugee    Assistance    Act   of 
1975  to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  States  In  order  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  public  eduactlon  to  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  regufee  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl  8951.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hvunane 
'^^i.  tre*tnient.  habllltatlon  and  protection 
of  the  mentally  retarded  In  residential  facil- 
ities through  the  establishment  of  strict 
quality  operalon  and  control  standards  and 
the  support  of  the  Implementalton  of  such 
tandards  by  Federal  assistance,  to  estab- 
llsh  State  plans  which  require  a  survey  of 
need  for  assistance  to  residential  faculties  to 
saable  t^^em  to  be  In  compliance  with  such 
sundards.  seek  to  minimize  Inappropriate, 
idmissions  to  residential  faculties  and  de- 
'elop  strategies  which  stimulate  the  devel- 
)pnient  of  regional  and  community  programs 
or  the  mentally  retarded  which  Include  the 
ntegratlon  of  such  residential  faculties  and 
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tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZEPERETTI: 
HJl.  8962.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Ftood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  certain 
limitations  respecting  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  regulate  vitamins  and  mineral  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Ash- 
BBooK,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mrs.  Hecklkb 
of    Bilassachusetts,    Mr.    BtJROXNXB, 
Mr.     Ketchum,     Mr.     Archer.     Mr. 
Stmms,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
RoussELOT.  Mr.  CoNLAN,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Tbeen,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Del 
Clawson,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr. 
MooBHEAD  of  California,  Mr.  Mtebs 
of    Indiana,    Mr.    Moobe,    and    Mr. 
Bafalis)  : 
H.J.  Res.  589.  Resolution  to  proclaim  the 
right  of  the  Portuguese  people  to  determine 
their  form  of  government  through  free  elec- 
tions;   to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By   Mr.   TRAXLER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
O'Haba,    Mr.    Yatbon,    Mr.    Fobd    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Melcheb,  Mr.  Beabd 
of    Rhode    Island,    Mr.    Bbown    of 
California,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Ichobo, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.    Bboyhill,    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr. 
Cabnet,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Cedebbero, 
Mr.  Andbews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mrs. 
Spellman,   Mr.   Evans   of    Indiana, 
Mr.   Ottingeb,  Ms.  Keys,   and  Mr. 
Mosheb)  : 
H.J.  Res.  590.  Resolution  to  require  the 
Attorney  General   of  the  United  States  to 
conduct     an     Investigation     to     determine 
whether  antitrust   violations  are  occurring 
In  the  manufacture  or  marketing  of  replace- 
ment home  canning  lids,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Studds,  Mr.  Andebson  of  California, 

Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Jabies 

V.    Stanton,    Mr.    D'Amoubs,    Mr. 

Neal,    Mr.    Fauntbot,    Mr.    Patten, 

and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  359.   Concurrent  resolution 

disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Jordan  of 

the  Hawk  mlssUe   and  ViUcan  antiaircraft 

systems;  to  the  Committee  on  International 

Relations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BowEN,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  ISi. 
Zablocki.  Mr.  Lagomabsino.  Mr. 
liOTT,    Mr.   ASRBBOOK,   Mr.   Cochban, 

Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  New  York) : 
H.    Con.   Res.   360.    Concurrent   resolution 
with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  Its  people;  to  the  Committee 
on  International   Relations. 
By  Mrs.  MEYNER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  361.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the   recognition   by  the  European   Security 
Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla;    to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.   362.  Concurrent   resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Jordan 
of  the  Hawk  missile  and  Vulcan  antiaircraft 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.    Con.   Res.    363.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  unless  such 


organization  corrects  its  actions  of  a  pri- 
marily political  character;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By   Mr.    DINOELL    (for   himself,   Mr 

Eckhardt,  Mr.  Ottinoeb,  Mr.  Sharp 

Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Maouibe,  and  Mr! 

Moffett)  : 

H.  Res.  638.  Resolution  dlsaoproving  the 

proposed   amendment   by   the   President  to 

remove   existing   price   controls   relating  to 

crude  oU;   to  the  Committee  on  IntarState 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  8953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adolfo 
Lopez  Sanabria;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HJl.   8954.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Han 
Sheng  Yen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE: 
H.  Res.  639.  Resolution  for  the  relief  of 
C.  L.  Adklns  &  Son  Construction  Co.;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn, 

242.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
relative  to  establishing  a  veterans'  hospital 
m  southern  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

176.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council.  Schenectady.  N.Y.,  relative  to 
Federal  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

177.  Also,  petition  of  John  F.  McManus, 
Belmont,  Mass.,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
United  States  withdrawing  from  the  United 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

178.  Also,  petition  of  the  Fourth  Yap  Dis- 
trict legislature.  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  including  the 
trust  territory  in  Federal  highway  trust 
fimds  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  7014 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

Page  230.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  pro- 
hibit the  granting  of  any  right  to  develop 
crude  oU,  natural  gas,  coal,  or  oU  shale  on 
Federal  lands  to  any  person  If  more  than 
one  major  oil  company,  more  than  one  af- 
filiate of  a  major  oil  company,  or  a  major  oU 
company  and  any  affiliate  of  a  major  oU 
company,  has  or  have  a  significant  ownw- 
ship  interest  in  such  person.  The  niles  re- 
quired to  be  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shaU  apply  to  the  granting  of  any 
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such  right  which  occurs  after  the  60-day 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "major  oU  company"  means 
any  person  who,  together  with  any  affiliate 
of  such  person,  produces  1.6  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  and  natural 
gas  equivalents  per  day. 

(B)  The  term  "affiliate  of  a  major  oil 
company  "  means  any  person  (1)  which,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  controls,  is  controUed  by, 
or  under  common  control  with,  any  major  oil 
company;  (11)  which  has  a  significant  owner- 
ship Interest  in  any  major  oil  company;  or 


(ill)  in  which  any  major  oU  company  has  a 
significant  ownership  interest. 

(C)  The  term  "significant  ownership 
Interest"  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  corporation.  10 
percent  or  more  in  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  or  the  capital  assets  of  such 
corporation, 

(U)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  10  per- 
cent or  more  interest  In  the  profits  or  capital 
of  such  partnership, 

(lU)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  trust, 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  Inter- 
ests in  such  estate  or  trust,  and 

(iv)  with  respect  to  any  other  unincorpo- 


rated association.  10  percent  or  more  of  th» 
beneficial  Interests  or  assets  of  such  unin- 
corporated association. 

(D)  One  barrel  of  natural  gas  equivalent 
equals  5,626  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
measured  at  14.73  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  60  degrees  Parenhelt. 

Page  230,  line  .'3.  strUce  out  "(f)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 
HJl.  8731 
By  Mr.  LEVTTAS: 

Page  2,  strike  out  line  21  and  everything 
that  follows  down  through  page  3,  line  20, 
and  redesignate  sections  4  through  7  as  sec- 
tions 3  through  6,  respectively. 


SENATE— FrWai^,  July  25, 1975 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr., 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


PRAYER 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTINa  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimlcatlon  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

vs.  Senate, 

PBESmSNT  PBO  TEMPOBE, 

Washington.  DC,  July  25, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bennxtt 
JOHNSTON,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Cbalr 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  21, 197 S) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Dr.  C.  Ralston  Smith  of  Washington, 
special  assistant  to  the  Reverend  Billy 
Graham,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  gracious  Heavenly 
Father,  we  convene  in  Thy  presence  with 
an  awareness  of  our  indebtedness  to 
Thee.  We  recognize  our  dependence  upon 
Thy  sustenance  breath  by  breath,  and  we 
acknowledge  that  all  subsequent 
thoughts  and  deeds  are  consequent  bless- 
ings which  accrue  by  Thy  grace. 

We  recall  with  appreciation  Thy  word, 
"Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wis- 
dom; and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
standing." May  we  possess  that  reverent 
awe  which  is  becoming  to  all  persons  who 
stand  under  Thy  authority.  May  we  be 
endowed  with  that  true  imderstanding 
which  is  xmalloyed  with  evil.  Grant  to 
this  body  of  legislators  a  clear  vision  of 
that  course  of  action  which  will  result  in 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
of  our  fellows;  and  gird  each  Member 
with  that  moral  courage  to  strive  for  the 
difficult  right  rather  than  to  yield  to  the 
expedient  wrong. 

Bless  also  those  onlookers  who  come  to 
see  and  confer  with  their  elected  officials. 
May  they  gain  a  true  sense  of  the  bur- 
dens which  belabor  their  Senators  along 
with  the  honors  which  tliey  bestow  upon 
them. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  July  24, 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TITLE  AMENDMENT— H.R.  6219 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  title 
of  H.R.  6219,  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
evening,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

To  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an  tiddltlonal 
seven  years,  to  make  permanent  the  ban 
against  certain  prerequisites  to  voting,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  committees  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  except  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Durkin-Wyman  issue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION      OF      CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  measures  on  the  calendar :  Nos. 
282,  289.  290.  291,  292.  293,  294,  and  316. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARTS  AND  ARTIFACTS  INDEMNITY 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1800)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  to  provide  for 
the  Improvement  of  museum  services, 
and  to  provide  Indemnities  for  exhibi- 
tions of  artistic  and  humanistic  en- 
deavors, and  for  other  purposes,  which 


had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arts 
and  Artifacts  Indenmlty  Act". 
fedebal  council 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Federal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "CouncU").  established 
under  section  9  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
is  authorized  to  make  agreements  to  In- 
demnify against  loss  or  damage  such  items  as 
may  be  eligible  therefor  under  this  Act  (as 
described  in  section  102) — 

(1)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Council  shall  prescribe,  by  regulation,  in  or- 
der to  acliieve  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and, 
consistent  with  such  purpose,  to  protect  the 
financial  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Council  shall  be  an  "agency"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  appropriate  definitions  of 
such  term  in  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

ELIGIBLX    ITEMS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  CoimcU  may  make  an 
indemnity  agreement  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  works  of  art,  including  Upestrles. 
paintings,  sculpture,  folk  art,  graphics,  and 
craft  arts; 

(2)  manuscripts,  rare  documents,  books, 
and  other  printed  or  published  materials; 

(3)  other  artifacts  or  objects;  and 

(4)  photographs,  motion  pictures,  or  radio 
and  video  tape; 

(A)  which  are  of  educational,  cultural,  his- 
torical, or  scientific  value  and  (B)  the  ex- 
hibition of  which  is  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  his  designee  as  being  in  the 
national  interest. 

(b)  An  indemnity  agreement  made  under 
this  Act  shall  cover  eUglble  items  whUe  on 
exhibition  in  the  United  States.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "on  ex- 
hibition" includes  that  period  of  time  which 
begins  at  the  point  when  the  eUglble  Itema 
leave  the  premises  of  the  lender  or  place 
designated  by  the  lender  and  ends  when  such 
Items  are  returned  to  the  premises  of  the 
lender  or  place  designated  by  the  lender. 

APPLICATION 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  Any  person,  nonprofit  agency. 
Institution,  or  government  desiring  to  "<*►«» 
an  indemnity  agreement  tat  eligible  items 
under  this  Act  shaU  make  application  there- 
for in  accordance  with  such  procedures.  In 
such  form,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cU ShaU,  by  regulation,  prescribe. 

(b)  An  appUcatlon  under  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

(1)  describe  each  Item  to  be  covered  by  the 
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agreement    (Including    an    estimated    value 
thereof); 

(2)  show  evidence  that  the  Items  are  eligi- 
ble under  subsection  102(a) ;  and 

(3)  set  forth  policies,  procedures,  tech- 
niques, and  methods  with  respect  to  prepa- 
ration for,  and  conduct  of,  exhibition  of  the 
Items,  and  any  transportation  related  thereto. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  Council  shall.  If  such  appli- 
cation conforms  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  approve  the  application  and  make 
an  Indemnity  agreement  with  the  applicant; 
and  when  so  approved,  the  agreement  shall 
constitute  a  contract  between  the  Council 
and  the  applicant  pledging  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  to  pay  any  amount 
for  which  the  Co-zn-'.l  beroniss  liable  under 
such  agreement;  and  for  such  purpose  the 
Council  Is  hereby  authorized  to  pledge  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

nfDEMNTTY    AGREEMENT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  103,  the  Council  shall 
review  the  estimated  value  of  the  items  for 
which  coverage  by  an  indemnity  agreement  Is 
sought.  If  the  Council  agrees  with  such  esti- 
mated value,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Council  shall,  after  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  section 
103,  make  an  Indemnity  agreement. 

(b)  The  aggregate  of  loss  or  damage  cov- 
ered by  indemnity  agreements  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $250,000,000  at  any 
one  time. 

(c)  No  Indemnity  agreement  for  a  single 
exhibition  shall  cover  loss  or  damage  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000,000. 

(d)  Coverage  under  this  Act  shall  only  ex- 
tend to  loss  or  damage  In  excess  of  the  first 
$25,000  of  l06s  or  damage  out  of  a  single 
exhibition. 

RECtTLATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Council  shall  issue  regu- 
lations providing  for  prompt  adjustment  of 
valid  claims  for  losses  which  are  covered  by 
an  agreement  made  pursuant  to  section  104, 
Including  provision  for  arbitration  of  ques- 
tions of  the  dollar  value  of  damages  involv- 
ing less  than  total  loss  or  destruction  of  such 
covered  objects. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  of  loss  with  re- 
spect to  an  item  which  Is  covered  by  an 
agreement  made  pursusnt  to  section  104.  the 
Council  shall  certify  the  validity  of  the  c!aim 
and  the  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

AXTTBCUZATION    OF   APPROPBIATIONS 

Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
(a)  to  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act.  and  (b)  to  pay 
clalma  certified  pursuant  to  subsection  105 
(b). 

^  REPORT 

Sec.  107.  The  Council  shall  report  annu- 
aUy  to  the  Congress  (a)  all  claims  actually 
paid  pursuant  to  this  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  (b)  pending  claims  against 
the  Council  under  this  Act  as  of  the  close  of 
that  fiscal  year,  and  (c)  the  aggregate  face 
value  of  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Council  which  are  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  that  fiscal  year. 

effective  date 
Sec.  108.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  30 
days  after  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JANICE  ELAINE  GROVES  AND  ANNA 
GROVES 
The  bill   (S.  253)    for  the  reUef  of 
Janice  Elaine  Groves  and  her  daughter 


Anna  Groves,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Janice  Elaine  Groves  and  her 
daughter,  Anna  Groves,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
a£  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  required  num- 
bers, during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the 
fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  number 
of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  paragraph 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


SMITHSONIAN  MUSEUM  SUPPORT 
FACILITIES 

The  biU  (S.  907)  to  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan  museum 
support  facilities  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  author- 
ized to  prepare  plans  for  museum  support 
facilities  for  the  care,  curation,  conservation, 
deposit,  preparation,  and  study  of  the  na- 
tional collections  of  scientific,  historic,  and 
artistic  objects,  specimens,  and  artifacts;  for 
the  related  documentation  of  such  collections 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and  for  the 
training  of  museum  conservators. 

Sec.  2.  The  museum  support  facilities  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1  shall  be  located  on  fed- 
erally owned  land  within  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  transfer 
land  under  its  Jurisdiction  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  such  purposes  with- 
out relmbiirsement. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  bill  (S.  1657)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  Act  to  redefine 
"portraiture,"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(e)  of  the  National  Portrait  Oallery  Act 
(Public  Law  87-443)  is  amended  as  follows: 
"The  term  'portraiture'  includes  portraits 
and  reproductions  thereof  made  by  any 
means  or  process,  whether  Invented  or  de- 
veloped heretofore  or  hereafter.". 
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TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP 
SENATE  RULE  IV 


le  resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  temporar- 
ily suspending  rule  rv  of  the  Rules  for 
the  Regulation  of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  to  permit  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Senate  In  session,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  rule  IV  of  the  Rules  for  the 
Regulation  of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  (prohibiting  the  taking  of  pic- 
tures in  the  Senate  chamber)  be  temporarily 
suspended  for  the  sole  and  specific  purpose 
of  permitting  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  to  photograph  the  United 
States  Senate  in  actual  session. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  therefor,  which  arrange- 
ments shall  provide  for  a  minimum  of  dis- 
ruption to  Senate  proceedings. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  SITE 
RESERVATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  5327)  to  reserve  a  site 
for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  HEAR- 
INGS ON  NOMINATION  OF  VICE 
PRESIDENT  ROCKEFELLER 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  143)  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  hearing  on 
nomination  of  Nelson  A.  RocKsrELLSR  to 
be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


GIFTS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ARBORETUM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1649)  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  4.  1927,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  accept  and  admin- 
ister on  behalf  of  the  United  States  gifts 
or  devises  of  real  and  personal  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Arbore- 
tum, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  In  line  3, 
strike  out  "unconditionally",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1927,  is  amended  to  add  the 
following : 

"Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  accept,  receive,  hold,  utilize, 
and  administer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  real  and  personal 
property  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum  or  for  the  carrying  out  of 
any  of  its  functions.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  laws, 
property  accepted  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  shall  be  considered  as  a  gift, 
bequest,  or  devise  to  the  United  States.  Any 
gift  of  money  accepted  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  in  this  section,  or  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  liquidation  of  any  prop- 
erty so  accepted,  or  the  proceeds  of  any  In- 
surance on  any  gift  property  not  used  for 
its  restoration  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  credit  to  a 
separate  fund  and  shall  be  disbursed  upon 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
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ceed  15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 

United   States    were   communicated    to 

the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 

secretaries. 


ENROLLED     BILLS     SIGNED 

At  4 : 30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  555.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

H.R.  5447.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1971,  as  amended,  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  to  Increase  and  ex- 
tend the  apppropriatlon  authorization  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  7767.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  disability 
compensation  for  dUabled  veterans  and  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalp)  . 
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the  enroUed  bill  (S.  555)  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develoo- 
ment  Act. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Johnston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  555)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
bill  (S.  846)  to  authorize  the  further 
suspension  of  prohibitions  against  mUi- 
tary  assistance  to  Turkey,  and  for  other 
purposes,  failed  to  pass  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
me  House  agrees,  without  amendment, 
w  the  concurrent  resolution   (S.  Con 
Kes.  55)  to  correct  an  error  in  the  en- 
rollment of  S.  555. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  8714) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
ixisurance  Act  to  increase  unemploy- 
ment and  sickness  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.   Johnston)    laid   before   the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Apphopbiations  Re- 
quest  FOB   THE   Department  op  the  In- 
terior— (S.  Doc.  No.  94-90) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment   to   the  request   for   appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976  providing  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  for  the 
Department  of  the   Interior    (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Appropriations  Re- 
quest FOB  the  Ciyil  Aeronautics  Board— 
(S.  Doc.  No.  94-89) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  In  the  amount  of 
$300,000  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Appropriations  Re- 
quest FOR  the  Department  op  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare— (S.  Doc  No 
94-91) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  request  for  approprla- 
io^^c'.*""  ^^^^  y®**"  ^^''^  in  the  amount  of 
$2,955,000  for  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Homing  and  Community  Developmen  Ic? 
°UV*  ^  '■^''se  the  allocation  formula  for 
^sistance  under  such  title,  and  to  provldl 
increased  authorizations  to  carry  out  nro- 
mfl^.'''"'^'^'"'''  """•  ^'"^«<1  to  the  com- 

By  Mr.  PONO: 
S.  2181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Ye 
Nakamura,  AKA  Sun  Ye  Chong.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judicilry 

By  Mr.  BEALL   (for  himself  and  Mr 
Mathias)  : 

and  Oh^,^'  n  **"/  ^  *™*°''  **»«  Chesapeake 
exln^  V„^^?*'  Development  Act  so  as  to 
expand  the  boundaries  of  the  Chesaoeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  P^k  to 
M  .'t?t*=^'''**°  '"^'is  w"l"n  the  areas  from 
fe?rS  Z^^^.'^^^^'^^-rl.n^.  MaryUnd  Re^ 

InSr^^afrl  "^""^"^^  °^  ^"^^»"  -«* 
^\}^''j^<^^SON  (for  himself  and 
S  2183  A ^/T"^  (by  request): 
D.^;,.  o  .  **"'  *°  amend  the  Natural  Oaa 
Hpellne  Safety  Act  of  1968  as  amended  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and' fS 

TcoSr-  ^'^"^'^  ^°  *^«  <^--^t^ 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  114.  A  Joint  resolution— the  Portu- 

fhe  Co^''.n',.f  """""^^  Resolution.  ReflS^'to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

\^^is  ^OMENICI   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  • 

toYhe^f,hH^^/  Joint' resolution  relating 
to  the  publication  of  economic  and  soc^ 
statistics  for  Americans  of  Spanish  origin  ^ 
descent.  Referred  to  the  CoiLuttoe  on  posJ 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr   HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

th!"^;,^^;  "*•  ■*  J"**^*  resolution  to  direct 
m.n,^?/''*°  Revolution  Bicentennial  ^. 
ministration  to  encourage  local  communities 

JS/f  *'^'P***  "^  "P«=l*'  celebration^dSrtng 
the  evening  of  July  4,  1976.  Referred  to  iS! 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary   "*""*^  *°  *^« 


IJ^L  ,KP-^-  ^  message  from  the 
ttouse  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annomiced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 

mTf,Vl\  ?^  *^^  ^'"^^  ^  ^^  bill 
ofltJlJ'^  suspend  until  the  close 

nr^  Of  platinum  and  carbon  used  hi 

producing  caprolactam. 

wUll  "message  also  announced  that  the 

SeS^^u  *°u*^^  amendments  of  the 
senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7731)   to  sus- 

e^rSf  ?"^^  °"  open-top  hopper  cars 

wSl  ?'■  ""^P^'"  o'"  alterations  on 
or  Defore  June  30, 1975. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

o  ®7  ^-  ^^°'^^'  'rom  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  2559.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  certain  provisions  of  law  pro- 
viding for  Federal  agency  safety  programs 
and  responsibilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-333).  ^ 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
■Die  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  July  25.  1975,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 


^liSf^A^^r.^       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
formula  for  assistance  uider  such  Title 
and  to  provide  increased  authorization^ 
to  carry  out  programs  under  such  title 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking" 
Housing  and  Urban  Aflfah^. 

coMMuNrrr  development  blockcrant 
formulas  should  be  improved 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  greater  equity  for  rural 
America.  I  am  today  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  modify  the  allocation  of  funds 
under  title  I  of  the  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  The  program  Is 
entering  its  second  funding  year  and  I 
Tk  «^  that  our  initial  experience  under 
the  first  funding  year  demonstrates  the 
need  for  these  modifications.  Before  I 
go  mto  the  purposes  of  S.  2180,  the  South 
Dakota  experience  with  the  present  pro- 
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gram  will  clearly  demonstrate  the  rea- 
son and  need  for  the  amendment  of 
tlUe  I. 

Last  year's  appropriation  for  com- 
munity development  block  grants  was 
just  under  $2.5  billion,  with  four-fifths 
of  that  going  to  metropolitan  areas  under 
the  law.  South  Dakota,  a  largely  non- 
metropolitan  state  which  ranks  forty- 
fifth  in  population,  was  allocated  about 
$6  million.  This  is  about  one-quarter  of 
one  percent  of  the  total,  or  less  than  the 
State's  share  of  total  population — a  point 
I  will  return  to  later. 

Of  the  $6  million  allocated  to  South 
Dakota,  about  two-thirds  went  to  the 
State's  four  "hold  harmless'  commxmi- 
tles:  Sioux  Palls,  Mitchell,  Rapid  City, 
and  Port  Pierre.  Each  of  these  has  a 
dollar  level  of  entitlement  diuing  the 
first  three  years  of  the  program's  op- 
eration—that level  being  based  on  their 
use  of  similar  programs  in  prior  years. 
After  the  first  3  years,  this  "hold  harm- 
less" entitlement  phases  out  over  the 
next  2  years.  Sioux  Falls,  a  metropolitan 
city  of  more  than  70,000  population,  will 
continue  to  have  entitlement  to  a  cer- 
tain share  of  the  block  grant  fimds  Con- 
gress approves,  but  that  entitlement  level 
is  almost  certain  to  be  significantly  less 
than  the  city  is  currently  receiving. 

The  rest  of  the  money  allocated  to 
South  Dakota  Is  classified  as  "discretion- 
ary" funding.  The  various  local  govern- 
ments had  to  compete  for  the  $2  million 
that  was  available.  In  the  first  year  of 
operation,  that  competition  was  much 
more  fierce  than  most  expected.  In  the 
metropolitan  county  of  Minnehaha,  for 
example,  nine  local  governments  sub- 
mitted requests  totaling  more  than 
$360,000 — or  nearly  seven  times  the 
money  that  HUD  initially  expected  to 
have  available  for  that  county.  It  now 
appears  that  only  about  one- tenth  of  the 
demand  can  be  funded  out  of  the  first- 
year  money — and  only  because  Congress 
appropriated  additional  fimds  to  be  ear- 
marked specifically  for  the  smaller  com- 
munities In  metropx)lltan  counties  that 
have  no  formula  or  "hold  harmless"  en- 
titlement. 

The  situation  was  twice  as  bad  in  the 
noxmietropolitan  parts  of  South  Dakota. 
With  less  than  $2  million  available  for 
nonmetro  communities  without  "hold 
harmless"  status  in  my  State,  HUD  re- 
ceived requests  for  more  than  $26  mil- 
lion from  125  communities.  In  short,  de- 
mand was  about  13  times  as  much 
as  the  money  available.  At  this  point, 
HUD  expects  to  approve  the  applications 
of  only  16  of  the  125  commimltles — most 
of  those  for  substantially  less  money  than 
was  Initially  applied  for. 

In  determining  which  requests  to  favor, 
HDD  relied  on  guidelines  which  empha- 
sized poverty  and  crowded  housing.  This 
Is  aU  well  and  good,  except  that  the 
bureaucrats  applied  the  guidelines  in 
such  a  way  as  to  discriminate  against 
medium-sized  cities.  By  considering  only 
the  percentages  of  poverty  and  crowded 
housing,  and  not  looking  at  the  total 
populations  involved  as  well,  HUD'S 
ranking  systan  imduly  favored  the  very 
small  tofwns.  Of  nine  South  Dakota  towns 
which  will  evidently  be  funded,  only  one 
has  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  peo- 


ple. Among  those  towns  which  HUD  has 
turned  down  this  year,  there  are  at  least 
three,  each  of  which  has  more  poor  peo- 
ple in  it  than  all  nine  of  the  approved 
towns  put  together.  These  results  strike 
me  as  ludicrous  and  I  have  suggested  that 
a  system  which  produces  them  must  have 
something  wrong  with  It. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  this  part  of 
the  problem  in  administrative  rather 
than  legislative.  I  have  written  to  HUD 
Secretary  Hills  suggesting  that  she  and 
her  agency  revise  those  procedures  and 
assure  a  more  equitable  and  representa- 
tive "mix"  in  the  funding  of  nonmetro- 
polltan  cities.  But  there  is  another  as- 
pect which  I  think  requires  legislative 
action. 

Of  the  less  than  $2  million  available  to 
nonmetropolitan  communities  in  South 
Dakota,  nearly  40  percent  will  go  to  four 
Indian  communities.  Indians,  though  a 
minority  of  the  State's  total  population, 
are  overwhelmingly  poor  and  overwhelm- 
ingly living  in  bad  housing.  That  is  true 
not  only  in  South  Dakota,  but  on  reser- 
vations in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  1970  Census  figrures  show  that 
45  percent  of  Indians  in  all  nonmetro- 
politan areas  are  in  poverty  circum- 
stances, and  that  nearly  58  percent  of 
those  on  the  major  reservations  in  South 
Dakota  are  designated  as  in  that  classi- 
fication. Similarly,  42  percent  of  the  In- 
dian households  in  all  nonmetropolitan 
areas  of  the  country  were  shown  as  in 
overcrowded  housing,  and  almost  57  per- 
cent of  those  on  the  major  South  Dakota 
reservations  were  in  crowded  housing. 

In  the  face  of  those  statistics,  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  Indian  people  need 
and  deserve  assistance.  That  is  why  Con- 
gress made  them  eligible  recipients  of 
community  development  block  grant 
funds.  But  I  find  it  imfair  that  in  those 
relatively  few  States  with  large  Indian 
populations,  Indians  and  non-Indians 
are  forced  to  compete  for  the  same 
scarce  funding.  I  believe  that  in  com- 
munity development  funds,  as  in  public 
housing  funds,  we  should  have  a  specific 
"set  aside"  for  Indians. 

That  is  why  in  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day I  provide  for  an  earmarking  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  community  development 
funds  for  Indian  apphcants.  That  will 
make  it  clear  that  assistance  to  Indians 
is  a  matter  of  national  responsibility  and 
not  a  matter  of  forcing  States  like  South 
Dakota  to  bear  an  imequal  share  because 
of  the  location  of  major  reservations  in 
those  States. 

Mr.  President,  another  way  in  which 
the  present  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram discriminates  against  South  Da- 
kota and  other  primarily  nonmetropoli- 
tan States  Is  In  the  initial  division  of  the 
funds.  Eighty  percent  go  to  metropolitan 
areas,  and  only  20  percent  go  to  non- 
metropolitan  aresis.  Once  this  initial 
division  has  been  made,  the  statute-  pro- 
vides for  a  further  allocation  by  means 
of  a  formula  which  measures  population, 
poverty — given  double  weight — and 
crowded  housing.  It  is  highly  significant. 
Mr.  President,  that  application  of  this 
very  same  formula  to  that  Initial  division 
of  funds  would  nearly  doutde  the  share 
which   nonmetropolitan   areas   receive. 


Those  areas  account  for  more  than  31 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population,  for 
almost  44  percent  of  its  poverty  popula- 
tion, and  for  35  percent  of  the  housing 
units  foimd  to  be  crowded  in  1970.  On 
that  basis,  the  formula  says  that  non- 
metro  areas  should  get  more  than  38  per- 
cent of  the  funds,  instead  of  the  20  per- 
cent they  now  get. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Rural  Development  Act  offers  some  as- 
sistance for  community  development  to 
the  smaller  cities.  But  the  assistance 
available  under  that  act  is  very  limited 
compared  with  the  block  grant  funds. 
Therefore,  I  am  also  proposing  that  the 
initial  allocation  of  funds  under  the  Com- 
munity Development  Act  be  more  in 
accord  with  the  population  distribution— 
with  70  percent  of  the  funds  going  to  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
and  30  percent — including  the  1  percent 
set  aside  for  Indians — going  to  nonmetro- 
politan areas. 

At  the  same  time,  so  that  metropolitan 
areas  will  be  "held  harmless"  in  dollar 
terms,  my  legislation  would  increase 
slightly  the  authorized  level  of  funding 
for  the  community  development  block 
grant  program. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  1 
believe  that  much  of  our  legislation  re- 
flects an  unconscious  bias  against  small 
towns  and  rural  areas.  Rural  America 
no  longer  contains  a  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple but  it  remains  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional economy  and  our  national  scene. 
If  we  give  so  much  attention  to  the 
problems  of  our  urbanized  areas— real 
and  important  as  those  problems  are— 
that  we  ignore  the  needs  of  our  rural 
and  small  town  areas,  then  we  do  a  grave 
disservice  to  both  parts  of  the  country. 
"Balanced  growth"  is  an  official  and  rec- 
ognized goal  of  national  policy.  It  re- 
quires balanced  legislative  programs.  The 
community  development  block  grant 
program  is  clearly  the  central  feature  of 
our  approach  to  "balanced  growth"  and 
this  bill  is  needed  to  make  balanced  fund- 
ing the  central  feature  of  that  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Carla  Hills  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  recom- 
mending administrative  reforms  in  the 
system  of  allocating  discretionary  funds 
and  the  reply  from  HUD  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  the  text  of  my  bill 
to  reform  the  legislative  allocation  of 
community  development  black  grants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2180 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  106(a)  of  the  Rousing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amendsil 
by  striking  out  "80"  and  Inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  "70". 

(b)  Sectton  106(f)  of  such  Act  Is  ameiuM 
by  striking  out  "20"  and  Inserting  In  IIM 
thereof  "80". 

(c)  Section  106(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlog: 

"(3)  Of  the  amount  allocated  under  tt* 
subsection,  3%  per  centum  shall  be  »t»U- 
able  only  for  use  by  Indian  trtbes,  ban* 
groups,  and  nations.  Including  Alaska  In- 
dians, Aleuts,  and  Bsktmos." 

(d)  Seotton    108(a)(1)    of  such  Act  * 
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Amended  by  striking  out  "$8,400,000,000" 
e«ch  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$8,826,000,000". 

VJS.  Sbnatk, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  27.  1975. 
Bon.  Carla  Hnxs, 

Secretary,    Department    of    Housing    and 
Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

IJXAR  Secrktabt  Hnxs:  With  completion 
of  the  first  funding  year  under  the  com- 
munity development  bloc  grant  program.  Z 
would  like  to  raise  some  questions  about  Its 
Implementation  In  South  Dakota. 

As  you  know,  applications  for  funding  by 
communities  not  previously  utilizing  the 
categorical  commimlty  development  pro- 
grams far  outran  the  avaUable  discretionary 
money  In  our  state  (and  I  Imagine  else- 
where as  well).  The  Denver  Regional  office 
received  some  125  pre-appUoatlons  from 
nonmetropolitan  communities  In  South  Da- 
kota, but  Is  recommending  funding  for  only 
strteen.  In  dollar  terms,  the  applications 
were  nearly  fourteen  times  the  funds  avail- 
able 

In  this  situation,  it  was  appropriate  for 
HUD  to  develop  guidelines  by  which  it  could 
assign  priority  ratings  to  the  competing  ap- 
plications, and  determine  which  to  fund  and 
not  to  fund.  Moreover,  since  the  law  Itself 
utilizes  a  formula  in  allocating  funds  which 
gives  great  weight  to  poverty  and  to  crowded 
housing,  it  seems  logical  for  those  factors 
to  be  included  in  the  criteria. 

However,  the  criteria  utilized  by  HUD,  at 
least  as  appUed  In  Region  vni.  appear  to 
have  been  so  neax-mechanical  and  Inflexible 
as  to  have  results  which,  in  my  view,  border 
on  ludicrous.  Evidently  no  weight  was  given 
by  HUD  to  population — even  though  the 
formula  used  in  the  law  does  give  some 
weight  to  that  factor.  By  relying  very 
heavily  on  percentage  figures  relating  to 
poverty  and  crowded  housing,  the  ranking 
system  used  by  Region  VUl  appears  to  dis- 
criminate against  cities  in  the  medium  size 
range  and  to  unduly  favor  the  very  small 
towns.  Let  me  cite  some  statistics. 

As  I  understand  it,  one  was  at  the  county 
level  and  six  were  Indian  groups.  Of  the  other 
nine,  only  one  was  a  city  of  more  than  800 
people  and  five  were  towns  of  less  than  200 
persons  each.  The  admittedly  high  Incidence 
of  poverty  and/or  of  crowded  housing  In 
these  communities  did  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent large  numbers  of  families.  In  fact,  the 
average  total  populations  for  the  nine  towns 
approved  is  about  620  people,  of  whom  about 
200  are  in  poverty  and  about  100  housing 
units  are  overcrowded. 

If  one  takes  nine  of  the  larger  cities  whose 
applications  were  tiu-ned  down  under  HUD's 
system,  each  of  them  has  more  poverty  resi- 
dents than  all  but  one  of  the  approved 
towns.  Three  of  the  disapproved  applicants 
each  have  more  poverty  population  than  the 
total  for  the  nine  approved  communities! 
Similarly,  each  of  the  unfunded  applicants 
can  count  more  crowded  housing  imlts  than 
all  but  one  of  the  approved  applicants.  The 
average  poverty  population  In  these  turned- 
down  communities  was  about  1,600 — or 
eight  times  the  average  for  the  approved 
communities.  The  average  number  of 
crowded  housing  units  In  the  nine  disap- 
proved applicants  was  over  six  times  the 
average  for  the  approved  communities.  I 
submit  that  a  system  which  produces  those 
results  has  something  wrong  with  It. 

The  fact  that  this  system  seems  to  dis- 
criminate against  communities  In  the  10.000 
to  50,000  population  range  has  an  added 
effect.  The  smaller  towns  are,  as  you  know, 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  programs,  which  include  funding 
for  water  and  sewer  faculties.  Medium-sized 
towns  are  excluded.  More  than  half  of  the 
«*«wn  appucatlons  HUD  has  rated  favor- 
*wy  concern  water  and/or  sewer  facllltlee. 
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The  towns  in  the  10,000  to  60,000  population 
range  lose  funding  which  they  need  and  for 
which  they  have  no  alternative  source.  That 
money  is  being  \ised  to  do  a  Job  which  an 
adequately-funded  Rural  Development  Act 
coxild  do.  Cities  of  50,000  or  more  have  their 
formula  entitlement;  cities  of  10,000  and 
below  have  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  Rural  Development  Act;  and 
HUD  is  now  operating  in  such  a  way  as  to 
simply  leave  out  those  in  between. 

I  would  recommend  very  strongly  that 
HUD  reevaluate  its  rating  system  for  non- 
metropolitan  discretionary  money  iinder 
community  development.  I  would  urge  that 
some  weight  be  given  to  the  absolute  magni- 
tudes of  poverty  and  of  crowded  housing,  and 
not  Just  to  the  percentage  of  incidence.  I 
would  also  recommend  that  consideration 
be  given  to  whether  the  activity  for  which 
bloc  grant  funding  is  being  requested  might 
not  be  provided  for  under  some  other  pro- 
grams. Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  some 
effort  be  made  to  assure  that  a  representa- 
tive mix  of  communities  Is  funded  under 
Title  I.  (Neither  all  small  or  all  larger.) 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  comments 
on  both  the  problem,  as  I  have  outlined  It, 
and  the  recommendations  which  I  have 
advanced. 

With  best  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

James  Abodb^sk, 

US.  Senate. 

Department     op     Housing     and 
Urban  Development. 

Washington.  D.C.  July  15,  1975. 
Hon.  James  Abodkezk. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Abourezk:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  June  27. 1976,  concern- 
ing discretionary  grants  under  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

Our  Denver  Regional  Office  is  further  ad- 
vanced in  its  review  and  approval  of  non- 
metropolitan  area  discretionary  grants  than 
most  offices,  so  the  evidence  is  not  all  in  yet 
on  a  national  basis.  Nevertheless,  early  indi- 
cations are  that  in  some  parts  of  the  counry 
a  high  proportion  of  discretionary  grants  may 
be  going  to  small  commimltles  whereas  in 
other  places  there  will  be  a  broader  distri- 
bution of  types  and  sizes  of  grant  recipients. 
While  the  South  Dakota  experience  is  likely 
not  a  typical  example  of  the  situation  you 
describe,  it  may  not  be  unique  either. 

We  are  now  concluding  the  first  year  of  the 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram and  are  making  plans  for  the  second 
year.  One  of  the  principal  areas  of  concern 
to  us  is  the  criteria  that  we  establish  for  next 
year's  discretionary  grants.  Oior  evaluation 
program  is  already  underway  and  we  will  be 
looking  closely  at  the  results  of  the  first  year's 
funding  actions. 

Tour  recommendations  are  helpfiu  to  us 
and  wUl  certainly  be  considered  when  we 
develop  oxir  selection  criteria  for  the  second 
year.  I  agree  with  you  that,  if  poverty  and 
substandard  housing  are  the  criteria,  then 
absolute  amounts  as  well  as  percentages 
should  be  considered.  I  also  agree  that  a  r^- 
resentative  mix  of  communities  should  be 
funded,  Including  communities  of  various 
sizes  and  of  various  types,  such  as  cities, 
counties,  and  Indian  groups. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  block 
grant  funding  to  other  Federal  funding,  we 
have  had,  and  we  are  continuing  to  have, 
discussion  with  other  Federal  agencies  such 
as  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  "ITiere 
are  Important  differences,  of  course,  between 
the  various  Federal  programs.  Ptor  Instance, 
the  community  development  block  grant 
program  includes  a  much  broader  array  of 
activities  than  most  other  Federal  programs. 
Also,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
gram for  water  and  sewer  facilities  empha- 


sizes loans  instead  of  grants.  These  and  other 
factors  will  be  considered  in  the  development 
of  our  priorities  for  next  year. 

Your  letter  was  a  very  timely  and  helpful 
contribution  to  our  deliberations. 
Sincerely, 
David  O.  Mzzker,  Jr.,  FAIA,  AIP, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  2182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  Development  Act 
so  as  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Parte  to  include  certain  lands 
within  the  areas  from  North  Branch  to 
Cumberland,  Md.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I,  along 
with  my  distinguished  Maryland  col- 
league. Senator  Mathias,  am  Introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  would  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
from  its  current  terminus  at  North 
Branch  in  Marjiand  to  its  historical  ter- 
minus at  Cumberland.  TTirough  this  leg- 
islation, we  are  proposing  the  completion 
of  action  which  Congress  began  in  1971 
with  its  creation  of  the  C  &  O  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  Interior  and  Tn«miftr 
Affairs  Committee  will  give  our  proposal 
quick  action. 

In  1971,  Congress,  after  years  of  inac- 
tion, approved  legislation  establishing  the 
C  &  O  Canal  National  Historical  Park. 
Since  its  establishment,  the  canal  has 
offered  to  thousands  of  people  an  un- 
matched opportunity  for  recreation,  and 
a  chance  to  relive  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  historic  eras,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  still  in  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing land  as  directed  by  Public  Law  91- 
664,  and  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
proper  management  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  necessary  funds,  the  C  &  O  Canal 
can  be  one  of  our  Nation's  most  valuable 
recreational  sites  in  the  coming  years. 

Its  value  is  of  particular  significance  as 
we  approach  our  Nation's  Bicentennial. 
In  1976,  literally  millions  of  Americans 
will  visit  Washington  and  the  surround- 
ing areas,  and  I  can  think  of  no  better 
place  to  celebrate  this  occasion  than 
along  a  canal,  the  construction  of  which 
was  first  envisioned  by  George  Washing- 
ton. 

However,  when  the  Congress  was  con- 
sidering legislation  to  establish  the  park 
In  the  91st  Congress,  it  failed  to  com- 
plete its  historical  mandate.  Our  legisla- 
tion today  seeks  to  correct  this  situation. 
It  would  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  from  Its  present  terminus  near 
North  Branch,  Md.,  to  the  original  canal 
terminus  in  Cumberland.  Additionally, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
visitors'  center  at  or  near  the  western 
terminus  of  the  canal.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
this  visitors'  center  will  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  recreational  and  historical 
uses  of  the  canal,  cmd  give  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  whole  western  Po- 
tomac River  region. 

Under  our  bill,  the  canal  would  be  en- 
larged by  1,200  additional  acres.  No  more 
than  600  acres  of  such  property  would 
be  acquired  through  fee  simple  proceed- 
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Ings  with  the  remainder  added  to  the 
park  through  the  use  of  scenic  easements. 
We  believe  this  procedure  would  develop 
the  park  most  suitably,  while  at  the  same 
time  cause  a  minimum  of  disruption  to 
private  holdings  along  the  canal. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  requested  the 
comments  of  the  National  Park  Service 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  scenic  ease- 
ments as  a  means  of  protecting  the  canal 
environment.  There  has  been  some  con- 
cern by  residents  of  the  affected  areas 
that  scenic  easements,  such  as  the  pro- 
vision prohibiting  any  activities  which 
are  unsightly,  would  seriously  prevent 
residents  from  conducting  normal,  day- 
to-day  activity  to  which  they  have  be- 
come accustomed.  On  June  11.  Mr.  John 
A.  Townsley.  Acting  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  responded  in  detail 
to  my  inquiry  regarding  the  use  of  scenic 
easements,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  his  response  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Finally,  the  bill  has  avoided  the  inclu- 
sion of  any  specific  boundaries  in  hopes 
that  the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittees would  hold  quick  and  thorough 
hearings  on  these  proposals  in  order  to 
accurately  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
public  and  the  National  Park  Service  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  canal.  The  canal, 
I  believe,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  thus  the  public  should  be  the  ones 
to  decide  how  this  facility  is  developed. 
Through  these  discussions,  it  Is  my  belief 
that  we  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
potential  park  users  and  of  the  affected 
land  owners.  I  hope  that  these  discus- 
sions will  lead  to  an  extension  of  the 
canal  along  boimdaries  which  are  mutu- 
ally acceptable  to  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Waahinffton.  D.C.,  June  11. 1975. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beaix  :  We  are  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  recent  Inquiry  requesting  in- 
formation on  the  use  of  scenic  easements  by 
the  National  Park  Service  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  environment. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  acquiring 
scenic  easements  within  the  authorized 
boundaries  of  the  C&O  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  in  connection  with  our  ongoing 
land  acquisition  program  for  this  park.  A 
copy  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  these 
scenic  easements  is  enclosed  for  your  refer- 
ence. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  been  ac- 
quiring scenic  easements  over  properties  for 
many  years  and.  Indeed,  the  National  Park 
Service  is  one  of  the  pioneers  In  developing 
this  concept  of  restrictive  control  on  or 
adjacent  to  parklands  to  preserve  the  historic 
and  environmental  integrity  of  many  units 
in  the  System. 

Our  first  major  program  began  in  the 
1930's  to  preserve  buffer  lands  along  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  between  the  Shenandoah  and 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Parks  In 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  along  the 
old  Natchez  Trace  In  Tennessee.  Some  2.500 
acres  of  land  were  involved  along  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  and  6,000  acres  along  the 
Natchez  Trace.  Generally,  the  easements  In- 
volved restrictions  against  construction  of 
any  new  structxires.  to  provide  for  continued 
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farming,  and  prohibiting  dumping,  billboards 
and  the  cutting  of  mature  trees. 

The  National  Park  Service  also  holds  other 
easements,  those  relating  to  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  In  Texas,  the  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  In  Utah,  and  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Park  In  Idaho.  These  ease- 
ments foUow  a  general  format  developed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  for  western  parks, 
restricting  lands  against  use  for  mining,  In- 
dustrial, or  commercial  purposes  or  the  erec- 
tion of  any  structures  without  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  par- 
ticular easements  strictly  limit  the  right  to 
cut  timber  or  the  use  of  trailers  as  substitutes 
for  residences. 

Another  Innovative  set  of  restrictions  ac- 
quired by  the  National  Park  Service  was  con- 
tained in  an  easement  given  in  1974  covering 
lands  contiguous  to  Acadia  National  Park  In 
Maine.  These  restrictions  provided  that  prop- 
erties could  only  be  used  for  single  family 
residential  or  conservation  purposes  and 
excluded  commercial,  industrial,  and  mining 
uses  as  well.  Existing  structures  are  specifi- 
cally listed  In  the  easement  and  the  nature 
of  maintenance  Is  provided  for  In  detail. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  made  use 
of  the  scenic  easement  concept  to  control  ad- 
verse use  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Antletam 
National  Battlefield  Site  and  Cemetery  in 
Maryland,  the  Manassas  National  Battlefield 
Park  in  Virginia,  and  also  covers  lands  at  the 
Vlcksburg  National  MUltary  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery In  Mississippi.  These  easements  permit 
use  of  lands  for  agricultural  and  residential 
purposes  and,  again,  exclude  the  right  to  use 
property  for  commercial,  business,  or  Indus- 
trial purposes  and,  in  some  cases,  powerllnes. 
General  topography  of  the  landscape  Is  to 
be  maintained  in  the  same  condition  exist- 
ing at  the  time  the  easements  were  conveyed 
and  no  change  can  be  made  without  the  ap- 
proval of  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Thus,  as  you  can 
see,  scenic  easements  vary  from  park  to  park. 
The  nature  of  the  restrictions  to  be  Imposed 
are  always  designed  for  particular  protective 
requirements. 

Our  most  successful  scenic  easement  pro- 
grams Is  found  at  Piscataway  Park.    In  1961, 
Congress   authorized   the  acquisition   of  re- 
strictive easements  from  owners  of  land  In 
the  scenic  easement  areas  of  Piscataway  Park 
opposite  Mount  Vernon.  The  Service  was  for- 
tunate in  receiving  over  170  donated  ease- 
ments   covering   more    than    1,200   acres   of 
lands  In   the  scenic  easement  area  behind 
the  fee  acquisition  area  comprising  the  park. 
The  collective  force  of  these  donated  scenic 
easements  has  insured   that  the  neighbor- 
hood  Is   the   so-called    "Moyaone   Reserve," 
lying  within  the  scenic  easement  boundaries 
of  Piscataway  Park,  will  be  protected  against 
any  adverse  changes  in  zoning  which  would 
threaten  the  unique  residential  characteris- 
tics  of   this   fine    neighborhood.   Covenants 
running     with     the     subdivisions     in     the 
"Moyaone  Reserve"  provide  for  5-acre  home- 
sites  and.  in  turn,  the  scenic  easements  do- 
nated to  the  United  States  reflect  this  5-acre 
concept.  Detailed  appraisal  studies  made  sev- 
eral   years    ago    underscored    the   fact    that 
houses  under  scenic  easement  control  in  the 
reserve  were,  at  that  time,  selling  for  more 
than  houses  without  scenic  controls. 

It  seems  apparent,  then,  that  an  assurance 
of  a  perpetual  restriction  guarding  against 
Indiscriminate  tree  cutting  and  adverse  land 
use  tends  to  be  a  very  positive  factor  in  the 
market  place  and  that  such  areas  seem 
sought  after  by  persons  in  the  market  for 
housing.  We  have  also  enclosed  a  copy  of 
typical  scenic  easement  restrictions  Imposed 
on  these  properties  In  the  "Moyaone  Reserve" 
at  Piscataway  Park.  A  prohibition  against 
seUlng  or  leasing  lost  smaller  than  5  acres 
follows  the  covenants  which  were  placed  on 
the  lands  many  years  ago  and  this  particular 
prohibition  Is  favored  by  the  great  majority 
of  landowners  in  the  "Moyaone  Reserve"  area. 


The  balance  of  the  restrictions  found  on 
pages  2  and  3  are  those  which,  we  feel,  would 
be  desired  by  homeowners.  The  fact  that  lo 
many  easements  were  donated  Is,  In  our  opin- 
ion, proof  that  this  observation  is  valid  You 
will  note  that  there  Is  no  prohibition  agalnat 
clearing  trees  for  homesltes. 

We  have  managed  scenic  easements  at 
Piscataway  Park  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  understanding.  When  an  owner  wishes 
to  remove  trees,  our  usual  practice  is  to 
work  with  the  owner  and  reach  a  mutual 
agreement  as  to  what  trees  should  be  re- 
moved. We  have  experienced  no  dissatisfac- 
tion from  any  landowner  at  Piscataway  Park 
over  the  manner  In  which  we  have  responded 
to  these  requests.  No  permission  is  required 
to  cut  dead,  diseased,  or  Injured  trees  when 
such  removal  is  necessary  for  reasons  of 
safety. 

Returning  more  specifically  to  the  ques- 
tions  in  your  letter,  please  understand  that 
a  scenic  easement  estate  acquired  by  the 
National  Park  Service  Is  in  the  nature  of 
a  transfer  of  a  right  by  the  landowner  to 
allow  the  National  Park  Service  to  Impose 
a  restriction  on  the  landowner's  property 
In  keeping  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  specific  scenic  easement  Instruments. 

What  the  landowner  does,  in  effect,  is  to 
agree,  in  the  Instrument,  to  refrain  from  do- 
ing certain  things  on  his  land  such  as  using 
the  land  for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, erecting  billboards,  or  haphazardly 
cutting  mature  trees.  The  landowner  is  paid 
the  fair  market  value  for  these  restrictive 
controls  and  prices  paid  can  range  from  as 
little  as  10  percent  of  the  full  value  of  the 
property  over  which  the  scenic  easement  U 
Imposed,  up  to,  sey,  60  percent.  These  prices 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  restric- 
tions to  be  Imposed.  For  example,  if  a  scenic 
easement  was  Imposed  on  a  productive  farm 
unit  which  had,  as  its  major  restriction,  tlie 
use  of  such  lands  for  agricultural  purposes, 
the  damage  to  the  value  of  the  lands  oc- 
casioned by  Imposition  of  a  scenic  easement 
would  be  minimal,  assuming  that  farm  use 
was  Its  indicated  highest  and  best  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  a  property  be  for  commercial  or 
industrial  use,  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
providing  for  only  residential  use  might  be 
extremely  damaging  to  the  value  of  such 
property;  therefore,  the  price  paid  for  the 
scenic  easement  would.  In  this  latter  case, 
probably  be  higher  than  the  farm  use 
example. 

As  for  an  area  such  as  Mexico  Farms  along 
the  canal.  It  would  not  seem  that  scenic 
easements  having  a  major  residential  use 
thrust  would  impair  the  value  of  existing 
residential  properties  to  any  great  extent. 

The  scenic  easement  Instrument  does  not 
provide  for  any  possession  whatsoever  of  the 
premises  and  the  National  Park  Service  does 
not  have  the  right  to  enter  the  premises  sim- 
ply because  a  ficenlc  ea?ement  exists  on  the 
property.  It  might  be  said  that  the  National 
Park  Service  manages  its  scenic  easements  by 
"outside  observation."  In  the  event  a  serious 
breach  of  a  scenic  easement  restriction  would 
occur,  the  landowner  is  contacted  and  a 
meeting  is  held  to  attempt  to  adjudicate  the 
matter.  Should  the  violation  continue,  or  be 
serious  In  nature,  there  would  be  probable 
cause  for  a  claim  of  contract  violation,  in 
which  case  the  National  Park  Service  would 
have  to  prove  to  a  court  of  competent  Jiu-ls- 
dlctlon  violations  occurred  and  what  Us  es- 
timate of  the  attendant  damages  occasioned 
by  the  violation  might  appear  to  be. 

In  some  past  cases  where  there  has  been 
Inadvertent  or  willful  cutting  of  trees  In  vio- 
lation of  a  scenic  easement  restriction,  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  with  landowners 
to  provide  for  replacement  of  such  trees  In 
order  that  the  scene  may  eventually  return 
to  the  natiu-al  Integrity  which  existed  at  the 
time  the  scenic  easement  was  conveyed. 
In  responding  to  your  specific  questions 
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over  the  concern  of  residents  of  Mexico 
Farms,  the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements 
certainly  do  not  prevent  landowners  from 
conducting,  as  you  have  stated,  "The  normal 
day-to-day  activities  to  which  they  have  be- 
come accustomed."  Managers  of  the  National 
Park  Service  do  not  Impose  burdens  upon 
landowners  who  donate  or  otherwise  convey 
scenic  easements.  In  all  cases,  reasonable  re- 
quests to  remove  trees  or  to  construct  resi- 
dential buildings  are  received  with  a  posi- 
tive attitude. 

We  agree  with  you  that  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting activities  which  are  "unsightly"  does 
leave  room  for  Interpretation.  Perhaps,  what 
we  are  saying  here  Is  simply  that  those  things 
which  a  majority  of  owners  In  a  particular 
neighborhood  would  think  of  as  "unsightly," 
such  as  trash  dumps.  Junk  cars,  and  the  like, 
would  be  considered  unsightly  intrusions  to 
adjoining  parklands  and  would  be  covered 
imder  the  easement  provisions. 

It  IS  our  belief  that  there  would  be  no 
Incompatablllty  VTlth  landowners  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  interpreting  this  word- 
ing. Since  restrictions  and  scenic  easements 
vary  from  case  to  case  and  park  to  park,  we 
would  interpose  no  objection  to  clarifying 
such  words  should  legislation  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  the  C&O  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  be,  in  fact,  authorized  by  law  to 
Include  property  at  Mexico  Farms. 

We  have  not  studied  the  suitability  or  feas- 
ibility of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  C&O 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  above  North 
Branch.  A  simple  solution  to  the  protection 
of  the  canal  in  the  Mexlca  farms  area  might 
be  to  work  with  the  citizens  in  an  attempt  to 
verify  our  feeling  that  residents  of  Mexico 
Farms  wish  to  continue  the  residential  char- 
acter of  that  subdivision  as  It  exists  today 
and  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  nature  of 
the  best  wording  to  protect  the  neighborhood 
and  the  park.  We  would  hope  to  do  this  as  a 
part  of  a  suitability /feasibility  study.  We  see 
no  incompatibility  between  the  present  tone 
of  the  residential  character  at  Mexico  Farms 
and  adjoining  park  values.  It  Is  an  attractive 
neighborhood. 

There  is  always  the  possibility,  however,  of 
encroaching  industrial  uses  or  other  adverse 
uses  which  would  impair  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  adjoining  canal  lands  In  the  Mexico 
Farms  area.  Therefore,  It  would  seem  that 
some  long-range  protection  would  be  desir- 
able. Strong  zoning  controls  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  substitute  for  scenic  easement 
restrictions.  In  which  case  the  park  would  be 
fully  protected  as  long  as  such  zoning  con- 
trols remained  in  effect. 

Falling  the  adoption  of  zoning  controls,  it 
would  seem  that  some  sort  of  mutually  ac- 
ceptable restrictions  perpetuating  the  resi- 
dential character  of  Mexico  Farms  would  be 
worthwhile  and  not  only  of  benefit  to  the 
users  of  the  canal  but  to  the  adjoining  resi- 
dents as  well.  Restrictions  could  be  written 
to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  detail  found 
In  the  sample  scenic  easements  which  we 
have  enclosed.  We  wotUd  Intend  to  study  this 
matter  further  at  the  appropriate  time  in  the 
future  should  we  be  called  upon  to  do  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  adding  lands  above  North 
Branch  to  the  canal  park. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  respond 
to  your  Inquiry  and  thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinued Interest  In  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Townsley, 
Acting  Director,  National  Capital  Parks. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland,  Senator  Beall, 
In  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971.  If  enacted,  this  bill  wiU 
complete  a  long  and  fruitful  legislative 


process  which  has  been  undertaken  to 
protect  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions the  vuiique  natural  and  historical 
resources  of  the  Potomac  Valley  and  to 
fulfill  its  enormous  recreational  poten- 
tial. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is 
truly  a  landmark  of  our  natural  and 
manmade  heritage.  Built  between  1828 
and  1850,  the  184-mile  canal  parallels 
the  Potomac  from  the  heart  of  Washing- 
ton to  Cumberland,  Md.  Until  commer- 
cial operations  ceased  in  1924,  the  76 
canal  locks  raised  the  lowered  barges 
some  600  feet  between  tidewater  and  the 
Alleghenies,  following  the  historic  path- 
way to  the  West. 

At  the  groundbreaking  for  the  canal  in 
Georgetown  on  July  4,  1828,  an  occasion 
of  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  declared: 

The  project  contemplates  a  conquest  over 
physical  nature,  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
achieved  by  man.  The  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  the  Temple  of  Ephesus,  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Artemis,  the  Wall  of  China,  sink 
Into  Insignificance  before  It — Insignificance 
In  the  mass  and  momentum  of  human  labor 
required  for  the  execution — insignificance  In 
the  comparison  of  the  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  when  executed. 

If  President  Adams  may  be  excused  for 
a  touch  of  understandable  overstate- 
ment, Mr.  President,  he  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  overestimating  the  lasting  im- 
portance of  the  project  which  was  about 
to  be  undertaken.  Indeed,  even  today  the 
canal  is  probably  the  finest  relic  of  the 
impressive  engineering  feats  of  the  Na- 
tion's canal-building  era.  with  its  sturdy 
locks,  its  arched  masonry  aqueducts,  and 
the  magnificent  Paw  Paw  Tunnel  of  over 
3,000  feet  through  a  mountain.  Equally 
important  is  the  lively  culture  and  color- 
ful lore  of  the  canallers,  which  survives 
in  such  towns  as  Williamsport  and  Old- 
town.  and  is  being  rediscovered  and  pre- 
served by  area  historians  as  a  unique 
slice  of  our  history. 

For  more  than  three  decades  in  this 
century,  however,  from  the  end  of  com- 
mercial operations  until  the  mid-1950's, 
the  canal  lay  neglected,  preserved  pri- 
marily by  the  valley  residents  who  have 
always  been  its  staunch  friends  and  care- 
takers. But  during  the  past  15  or  20 
years,  the  public  has  rediscovered  the 
canal  with  energy  and  appreciation. 
Literally  millions  of  hikers,  bikers,  camp- 
ers, canoeists,  sportsmen,  and  naturalists 
of  all  ages  have  used  some  segment  of  the 
canal. 

When  I  first  introduced  C.  &  O.  Canal 
Park  legislation  as  a  freshman  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  canal  were  not  widely 
known  or  understood.  But  9  years  later, 
after  extensive  studies  and  intensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  future  of  the  valley,  the 
breadth  of  demonstrated  public  interest 
and  use  made  it  possible  for  Congress  to 
enact  Public  Law  91-664,  authorizing  the 
creation  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  National 
Historical  Park. 

The  law  we  enacted  4  years  ago,  Mr. 
President,  formally  recognized  the  great 
historical  importance  of  the  canal  and 
went  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  ve- 
hicle for  ite  preservation  and  restoration. 
As  finally  passed,  however,  it  did  not 


encompass  the  entire  length  of  the  canal. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  finish  that  job,  by  extending 
the  boundaries  of  the  canal  the  last  8 
miles  to  its  original  terminus  in  Cumber- 
land. The  bill  will  authorize  the  Park 
Service  to  establish  and  operate  a  visitors 
center  at  or  near  the  western  terminus, 
to  provide  the  millions  of  canal  enthu- 
siasts who  visit  this  landmark  with  both 
conveniences  and  educational  materials 
regarding  the  canal's  rich  history. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated interest  and  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  Advisory  Commission,  which  was 
created  by  Public  Law  91-664  and  whose 
members  give  freely  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  promote  the  preservation  of 
the  canal,  and  to  the  many  other  citi- 
zens and  businesses  in  and  around  Cum- 
berland whose  continued  cooperation, 
good  faith,  and  support  will  be  so  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  succeed  in  enacting 
this  legislation  to  complete  the  job  of 
preserving  the  full  length  of  this  unique 
historical  resource. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request): 

S.  2183.  A  bill  to  anmend  the  Natural 
Gas  PipeUne  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  tiddltional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2183 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  Amendments  of  1975." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  USC  1671)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  designated  (8)  and  adding  the 
following : 

",  except  that  it  shall  not  Include  any  fa- 
cility which  transports  gas  from  an  Inter- 
state gas  pipeline  to  a  direct  sales  customer 
purchasing  gas  for  its  own  consumption;" 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as 
(10),  and  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (9)  as 
follows : 

"(9)  'Intrastate  pipeline  transportation' 
means  pipeline  facilities  and  transportation 
of  gas  within  a  State  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  except 
that  It  shall  Include  pipeline  facilities  v.hich 
transport  gas  from  an  Interstate  pipeline  to  a 
direct  sales  customer  purchasing  gas  for  Its 
own  consumption:  and" 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "minimum"  from  the  first 
and  last  sentences. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "minimum"  from  the  first  sentence, 
and  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"Any  State  agency  may  adopt  additional 
or  more  stringent  standards  Xor  Intrastate 
pipeline  transportation  which  are  compati- 
ble with  the  Federal  standards,  but  may 
not  adopt  or  continue  In  force  after  the 
Federal  standards  become  effective  any 
standards  applicable  to  Interstate  transmis- 
sion facilities." 

Sac.  4.  Section  5(a)  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  by  deleting  from  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  words  "pipeline  facilities  and 
the  transportation  of  gas  (not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission under  the  Natural  Oaa  Act)  within 
a  State"  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Intrastate  pipeline  transporta- 
tion"; 

(3)  by  deleting  from  claiise  (1)  the  words 
"pipeline  facilities  and"  and  "of  gas";  and 
(3)  by  amending  clause  (2)  to  read: 
"has  adopted  each  Federal  safety  stand- 
ard established  under  this  Act  as  of  the  date 
of  the  certification  which  is  applicable  to 
such  transp)ortatlon  or,  with  resfyect  to  each 
such  Federal  safety  standard  established 
within  120  days  before  the  date  oif  the  certi- 
fication. Is  taking  steps  pursuant  to  State 
law  to  adopt  such  standard;". 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  So  much  of  section  6(b)  as  be- 
gins with  "With  respect  to"  and  ends  with 
"actions  to — "  Is  amended  to  read: 

"With  respect  to  any  intrastate  pipeline 
tran^>ortatlon  for  which  the  Secretary  does 
not  receive  a  certification  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  by  agreement  with  a  State  agency 
(Including  a  municipality)  to  authorize 
such  agency  to  assume  responsibility  for  and 
carry  out  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  as  it 
relates  to  intrastate  pipeline  transportation 
the  necessary  actions  to  — ". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(d)  is 
amended  to  read: 

"A  certification  which  Is  in  effect  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  new  or  amended  Federal 
safety  standards  established  for  Intrastate 
pipeline  transportation  pursuant  to  this  Act 
after  the  date  of  such  certification.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  Commission  may  not  attach  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  or  to  the  exercise  of  rights 
granted  thereunder  a  condition  that  the  ap- 
plicant comply  with  safety  standards  for 
pipeline  facilities  or  the  transportation  of 
gas  other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary." 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  14(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "March  17"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  15." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  15(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  therefrom  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  following  "June  30,  1976"  the 
phrase  '$500,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  and  $3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,". 

(b)  Section  15(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  therefrom  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately foUowlng  "June  30.  1976"  the  phrase 
".  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,   1977". 

The  Seceetaxt  of  Tbanspostation, 

Waahinffton.  D.C..  July  9. 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeuxb. 
Pretident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  PKBsmENT:  There  Is  transmitted 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tion authorizations,  and  for  other  purposes". 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  (Act)  to  author- 
isa  l^>proprlatlons  tat  the  pipeline  safety  pro- 
gram for  the  JtUy-September  1976  transition 
period  and  for  fiscal  year  1977.  In  addition. 


certain  amendments  are  proposed  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  program,  especially 
as  It  relates  to  State  agencies.  The  Act  was 
last  amended  in  Augxist  of  1974,  by  P.  L.  93- 
403  which  authorized  apprc^riatlons  for  fis- 
cal years  1975  and  1976,  and  provided  that 
authorizations  for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
be  stated  separately  from  those  required  tox 
administration  of  the  program. 

The  amendments  proposed  herein  to  im- 
prove program  administration  would  make 
several  changes,  including  the  addition  of  a 
definition  for  the  term  "intrastate  pipeline 
transportation"  to  avoid  referring  through- 
out the  Act  to  Intrastate  pipeline  transporta- 
tion as  that  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under  the 
Natural  Oas  Act.  Also  Included  virithln  the 
definition  of  Intrastate  pipeline  transporta- 
tion would  be  those  pipeline  facilities  which 
transport  gas  from  an  interstate  pipeline  to 
a  direct  sales  c\istomer  purchasing  gas  for  its 
own  consumption.  Tht?  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  such  facilities  are  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Many  States  had  regulated  direct  sales 
lines  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling,  and 
this  amendment  would  clarify  that  they  may 
continue  to  do  so  without  Federal  preemption 
under  the  Act. 

Another  proposed  change  would  revise  the 
State  certification  process  to  allow  certifica- 
tion by  a  State  agency  although  it  has  not 
adopted  each  Federal  safety  standard  estab- 
lished within  120  days  before  the  date  of  cer- 
tification. Many  State  agencies  have  difficulty 
completing  the  administrative  process  neces- 
sary for  adoption  of  newly  established  or 
amended  Federal  standards  in  time  to  meet 
the  existing  reqiilrement  that  all  Federal 
standards  be  adopted  by  the  State  agency  as 
of  the  date  of  certification.  The  proposed 
change  would  alleviate  this  administrative 
burden. 

A  further  change  would  clarify  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  provide  for  uniform,  consis- 
tent Federal  regulation  of  Interstate  trans- 
mission facilities.  Since  enactment  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  In  1968, 
there  has  been  considerable  question  wheth- 
er the  Federal  Power  Commission  possesses 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  to  regiilate  safe- 
ty matters  In  connection  with  the  Issuance 
of  certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
or  whether  this  Department's  safety  regula- 
tory authority  Is  exclusive.  The  change  pro- 
posed herein,  would  make  clear  that  this 
Department's  pipeline  safety  standards  are 
the  only  Federal  pipeline  safety  standards 
that  an  Interstate  pipeline  operator  need 
meet.  This  amendment  would  be  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Inter:tate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce In  Its  report.  Legislative  Issues  Relat- 
ing to  the  Safety  of  Liquified  Natural  Gas 
Storage,  March  1974,  and  It  would  prevent 
applicants  being  compelled  to  comply  with 

two  different — and  conceivably  conflicting 

sets  of  Federal  requirements  on  the  same 
subject  matter. 

Finally,  the  date  for  submission  of  the  De- 
partment's annual  report  to  Congress  would 
be  changed  from  March  17  to  June  15.  The 
current  March  17  requirement  does  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  to  collect  and  process 
data  necessary  to  prepare  the  report.  The 
annual  report  must  include  calendar  year 
accident  and  casualty  data  which  Is  not  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  this  Department 
unta  January  20  of  the  succeeding  year.  The 
March  17  submission  date  allows  the  Depart- 
ment less  than  2  months  in  which  to  com- 
pile and  process  that  data  for  Inclusion  In  Its 
report,  and  to  prepare  the  report  In  final 
form  for  submission  to  the  Congress.  Mov- 
ing the  submission  date  forward  to  June  15 
would  allow  sufficient  time  and  permit  jxian 
comprehensive  coverage  and  analysis. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bUl  before  the  Senate.  A  slm- 


Uar  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  T.  Coleman,  jr. 


By  Mr.  IX)MEN1CI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Huiiphret)  : 
S.J.  Res.  115.  A  joint  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  publication  of  economic  and 
social  statistics  for  Americans  of  Spanish 
origin  or  descent.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 12  million  Americans  of  Spanish 
origin  or  descent  in  this  coimtry.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  persons  experience 
major  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  which  tend  to  diminish  the 
basic  opportunities  they  are  entitled  to 
as  American  citizens. 

If  effective  programs  are  to  be  estab- 
lished to  meet  these  problems,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
up-to-date  information  on  this  group 
who  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  enrich  American  society  be  produced 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  encourage  greater  efforts 
within  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
porting a  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
economic  and  social  status  of  Americans 
of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

The  proposed  resolution  calls  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  cooperation 
with  other  Government  agencies  to  un- 
dertake further  efforts  to  correct  and 
publish  regularly  statistics  which  provide 
indicators  of  the  social  and  economic 
condition  of  Americans  of  Spanish  origin 
or  descent. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  almost 
Identical  to  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
92  which  was  introduced  in  January  14, 
1975,  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  May  6, 1975. 

This  resolution  that  I  have  introduced 
today  has  been  drafted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  as  a 
result,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  endorses 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  115 
Whereas  more  than  twelve  million  Ameri- 
cana Identify  themselves  as  being  of  Span- 
ish-speaking backgroxind  and  trace  their  or- 
igin or  descent  from  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  and  other 
Spanish-speaking  countries;  and 

Whereas  these  Americans  of  Spanish  or- 
igin or  descent  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  enrich  American  society  and  have 
served  their  Nation  well  m  time  of  war  and 
peace;  and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  Americans  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent  suffer  from  racial, 
social,  economic,  and  political  discrimina- 
tion and  are  denied  the  basic  opportunities 
they  deserve  as  American  citizens  and  which 
would  enable  them  to  begin  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  the  poverty  they  now  endure;  and 
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Whereas  State  and  Federal  Oovemments 
and  private  organizations  are  now  unable  to 
determine  accurately  the  urgent  and  special 
needs  of  the  Spanish  origin  or  descent  In  the 
United  States  because  there  Is  not  a  regular, 
nationwide  evaluation  of  their  economic  stnd 
Bocial  statiw;  and 

Whereas  the  provision  and  commitment  of 
State,  Federal,  and  private  resources  can  only 
occur  when  there  Is  an  accurate  and  precise 
assessment  of  nee4:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Department 
of  Labor,  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  shall  immediately  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  developing  and  publishlr;;  monthly 
a  nationwide  unemployment  rate  among 
Americans  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

Sec.  2.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Department 
of  Agric\ilture  shall  each  collect,  and  pub- 
lish regularly,  statistics  which  Indicate  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  Americans 
of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  with  the 
heads  of  other  data-gathering  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  develop  a  Oovernment-wlde  pro- 
gram for  the  collection  of  data  with  respect 
to  Americans  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

Sec.  4.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies  and  various  population  study 
groups  and  experts,  shall  immediately  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  what  steps  would 
be  necessary  for  developing  creditable  esti- 
mates of  undercounts  of  Americans  of  Span- 
ish origin  or  descent  In  future  censuses. 

Sec.  5  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
Insure  that,  in  the  data-collection  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  Americans  of  Spanish  origin  or 
descent  are  given  full  recognition  through 
the  use  of  Spanish  language  questionnaires, 
bilingual  enumerators,  and  such  other  means 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
implement  an  aggressive  affirmative  action 
program  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  the  employment  of  personnel  of  Spanish 
origin  or  descent  and  shall  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  within  one  year  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution  on  the  progress 
of  such  program. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

S.J.  Res.  116.  A  joint  resolution  to  di- 
rect the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Administration  to  encourage  local 
communities  to  participate  in  special 
celebrations  during  the  evening  of  July  4, 
1976.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  that  countless  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  on  national.  State, 
and  local  levels  for  celebrations  of  the 
Nation's  200th  birthday  on  July  4,  1976. 
While  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  oversee  or  ac- 
knowledge each  or  even  a  majority  of 
these  programs  and  projects,  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  we  do  express 
our  interest  in  them  and  call  upon  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration to  focus  on  several  specific 
types  of  events  in  unifying  the  July  4th 
celebrations  across  this  country. 

As  have  my  colleagues,  I  have  received 
numerous  proposals  from  individuals  and 
private  groups  interested  in  ways  of  uni- 
fying local  celebrations  and  events  across 
the  country  into  nationwide  efforts.  A 


national  song  has  been  suggested — in- 
cluding songs  which  span  two  centuries 
of  our  Nation's  growth  and  development 
and  reflect  the  character  of  the  people 
and  regions  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  land.  A  national 
concert  has  been  proposed — involving 
bands  from  high  schools  and  communi- 
ties throughout  America  and  focusing  on 
a  concert  of  top  high  school  bands  from 
all  50  States  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  on  July  4, 
1976.  Interest  has  also  been  expressed  in 
the  planning  of  a  sequential  fireworks 
display  across  the  Nation  on  Independ- 
ence Day  1976. 

We  realize  that  such  nationwide  co- 
ordination will  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  careful  attention  to  determine  the 
most  feasible  and  cost-effective  displays 
and  events.  And  the  purpose  of  this  joint 
resolution  is  to  help  assure  that  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration will  take  responsibility  for 
undertaking  the  necessary  evaluation 
and  coordination  of  proposals  without 
delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to 
annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr),  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
has  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  116 

Whereas  Sunday,  July  4,  1976,  Is  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  traditionally  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
July  with  the  playing  of  the  songs  of  the 
American  experience  and  the  displaying  of 
fireworks:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  or- 
der to  appropriately  celebrate  July  4,  1976, 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  tha 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  American 
Bicentennial  Revolution  Administration  shall 
encourage  local  communities  to  participate 
during  the  evening  of  J\ily  4,  1976,  In  special 
celebrations.  Including  the  singing  of  the 
songs  of  the  American  experience,  the  play- 
ing of  the  songs  of  America  by  community 
bands,  and  the  displaying  of  fireworks  with 
appropriate  safeguards  to  promote  the  public 
safety. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   4S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dohenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  454,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.    1244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1244,  a  bill  to 
reform  the  trial  standards  for  the  crime 
of  forcible  rape. 

S.    1257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1257,  a  bill  to 


extend  the  educational  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities program. 

S.    1353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  and  tlie  Senator  from  Kentucl^ 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  Were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1353,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 306(a)  (7)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act. 

S.    1905 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1905,  a 
bill  to  minimize  duplication  and  to  max- 
imize efficiency  in  health  planning  and 
resource  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   2122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2122,  the  Fairness  in  Gasoline  Ration- 
ing Act. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    214 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  214,  expressing  the 
Senate's  concern  over  attempts  to  expel 
Israel  from  the  United  Nations:  Bent- 
sen,  BiDEN,  Brock,  Fannin,  Laxalt, 
Leahy,  Montoya,  Morgan,  Muskie,  Paox- 
BfiRE,  Roth,  Stevenson,  Symington,  and 
Tunney. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
these  new  additions  bring  the  total  num- 
ber of  sponsors  to  54 — a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  As  such  I  hope  that  the  message 
to  the  United  Nations  is  clear. 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOLDTION    105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  were  added  sis 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
105,  a  joint  resolution  to  strengthen  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
56— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR 
ALLOCATION  OF  RESTRICTED- 
USE  OUTDOOR  RECREATIONAL 
RESOURCES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.) 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  decade  our  coimtry  has 
witnessed  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  use 
of  our  federally  protected  outdoor  rec- 
reational resources.  These  lands  are  the 
people's  lands  and  rightly  should  be 
managed  to  benefit  the  public  which 
owns  them.  However,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous infiux  of  the  visiting  public,  the 
National  Park  Service  and  other  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  stewardship  of 
these  lands  have  been  required  to  put 
limitations  on  the  use  of  our  recreational 
areas.  Undoubtedly,  restrictions  which 
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contribute  to  the  protection  and  proper 
management  of  public  lands  are  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  heritage; 
however,  the  National  Park  Service  has 
recently  Initiated  a  policy  which  jeop- 
ardizes the  public's  unencumbered  ac- 
cess to  these  outdoor  areas. 

In  1973  the  National  Park  Service  im- 
posed ceilings  on  white  water  float  trips 
down  the  Colorado  River  on  both  com- 
mercial and  qualified  noncommercial 
users.  These  ceilings  were  based  on  the 
1972  user-demand  for  permits  which  re- 
sulted in  an  unfair  allocation  of  92  per- 
cent to  the  commercial  sector  and  8  per- 
cent to  noncommercial  parties.  Because 
of  this  policy,  125  qualified  noncommer- 
cial operators  involving  approximately 
2,000  people  were  denied  permission  for 
trips  down  the  Colorado  River  through 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the 
1975  nmning  season.  Unfortimately,  a 
similar  situation  prevailed  on  other  rivers 
such  as  the  Yampa  and  Green  Rivers  in 
the  Dinosaur  National  Park  and  the 
Colorado  River  in  the  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park. 

There  is  no  question  that  commercial 
operators  provide  a  valuable  service  to 
individuals  who  wish  to  enjoy  these  areas 
but  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  lack  of 
expertise  in  the  rigors  of  white  water 
rafting.  All  efforts  should  be  made  to 
continue  the  high  quality  of  service  pro- 
vided by  commercial  interests.  The  use 
of  these  resources  by  people  who  choose 
to  be  led  by  a  commercial  operator  is  by 
no  means  less  worthy  than  those  who 
have  the  capability  to  go  on  their  own, 
but  when  the  allocation  is  skewed  so  as 
to  drastically  favor  one  sector  over  an- 
other, the  question  arises  as  to  whose 
interest  is  really  being  served.  What  must 
be  addressed  is  a  fundamental  issue  of 
not  commercial  versus  private  use  but 
how  the  public  is  most  equitably  served. 
The  guarantee  of  access  to  public  lands 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  in  designating 
national  park  areas,  and  policies  such  as 
this  user-allocation  system  are  alien  to 
that  intent  and  the  service  it  seeks  to 
provide. 

As  public  appreciation  and  visitation  of 
these  limited  public  lands  continue  to 
grow,  a  dialog  of  broader  scope  must 
be  initiated  to  determine  the  proper  pol- 
icies for  protection  of.  yet  access  to,  out- 
door recreational  areas.  My  concern  with 
the  kind  of  restrictions  represented  here 
is  that  they  do  not  become  indicative  of 
an  indiscriminate  policy  that  limits  these 
lands  to  commercial  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public.  This  resolu- 
tion is  designed  to  draw  attention  to  an 
obvious  area   where  policy  revision   is 
needed  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  future 
decisions  of  this  kind  will  be  initiated 
with  more  attention  to  the  pubhc  interest 
as  represented  by  noncommercial  parties. 
The  resolution  caUs  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  regulations  gov- 
erning user-allocation  between  commer- 
cial and  qualified  noncommercial  users 
of  the  Colorado  rivers  and  all  parkland 
rivers  with  recreational  potential.  Pol- 
icies which  promote  the  maximum  use 
of  our  pubUc  lands— not  the  commercial 
interests  of  a  few— are  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  goal  of  public  land  man- 
agement. 
I  ask  unanimous  coneent  that  the  con- 
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current   resolution   be   printed   in   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current  resolution   was   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  56 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives   concurring). 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  dramatic  In- 
crease In  the  use  of  ovir  outdoor  recreational 
resources,  and  specifically  In  the  use  of  white 
water  trips  down  the  Colorado  River  through 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park;  and 

Whereas  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
qualified  noncommercial  parties  Involving 
roughly  two  thousand  people  have  been 
denied  permission  for  trips  down  the  Colo- 
rado River  for  the  1976  river  rtumlng  season* 
and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  passage  by  commercial 
concessionaires  Is  often  at  a  cost  greater  than 
that  experienced  by  noncommercial  users  In 
comparable  white  water  trips;  and 

Whereas  a  similar  situation  prevails  on 
other  rivers  regulated  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
such  as  the  Yampa  and  Green  Rivers  In 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  In  Canyonlands  National  Park- 
and 

Whereas  the  law  states  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  "grant  privileges,  leases, 
and  permits  for  the  use  of  land  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors  In  the  various  parks, 
monuments,  or  other  reservations  .  .  .  and 
no  natural  curiosity,  wonder,  or  object  of 
Interest  shall  be  leased,  rented,  or  granted  to 
anyone  on  such  terms  as  to  Interfere  with 
free  access  to  them  by  the  public  "  rie 
U.S.C.  3):  and  ■  •     i^o 

Whereas  the  law  further  states  that  "It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  such  devel- 
opment shall  be  limited  to  those  that  are 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  national  park  area  In  which 
they  are  located  and  that  are  consistent  to 
the  highest  practicable  degree  with  the  pres- 
ervation and  conservation  of  the  areas 
(16  U.S.C.  20);   and 

Whereas  all  efforts  have  been  made  to 
petition  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
reUef  from  the  use  of  1972  as  a  base  year  In 
determining  the  allocation  between  commer- 
cial and  quaUfied  noncommercial  use  of  the 
Colorado  River:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  Initiate  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  regulations  govern- 
ing the  allocation  of  use  between  commercial 
and  qualified  noncommercial  users  of  the 
Colorado  River  through  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  and  governing  the  use  of  all 
othey  rivers  with  recreational  potential  In 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  to  Insure  a  fair  and  equitable  allo- 
cation of  use  between  commercial  and  quali- 
fied noncommercial  users. 

Sec.  2.  tJntll  such  time  as  fair  and  equi- 
table regulations  can  be  written  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  resolution,  the  allo- 
cation of  use  of  all  rivers  with  recreational 
potential  in  lands  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  if  such  an  allocation 
of  use  is  deemed  de.sirable  by  the  Secretary 
should  provide  for  the  maximum  use  of  such 
rivers  by  the  qualified  noncommercial  users 
including  organized  educational  groups,  and 
for  the  remaining  use  by  the  commercial 
users. 


AM-miECESSION    ASSISTANCE 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  1975— S.    1587 


AMENDMENT    NO.     810 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  considers  S.  1587,  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1975,  Sena- 
tors Brock,  Philip  a.  Hart,  Humphrey 
TuNNEY,  RiBicoFF,  Clark  and  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment.  Our  amendment 
is  Identical  to  legislation  we  have  spon- 
sored— S.1359,  the  countercyclical  assist- 
ance measure — to  provide  emergency  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  hard  hit 
by  recession.  That  bill  was  reported  out 
favorably  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  July  16. 

We  believe  that  our  proposal  meets 
virtually  every  criterion  of  a  sound  anti- 
recession poUcy.  First,  the  money  it 
authorizes  would  get  out  into  the  econ- 
omy immediately,  providing  a  quick 
stimulative  impact.  Second,  the  program 
would  shut  itself  off  entirely  when  the 
recession  has  subsided,  so  it  would  not 
contribute  to  a  revival  of  inflationary 
pressures.  Third,  the  assistance  that 
would  be  provided  is  very  selectively  tar- 
geted, to  reach  only  those  places  which 
have  been  severely  affected  by  the  re- 
cession. Fourth,  the  proposal  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  recession,  by 
helping  to  prevent  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  taking  budgetary  actions 
which  undercut  Federal  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy. 

We  believe  that  our  proposal  is  a  log- 
ical complement  to  a  public  works  ap- 
proach. Complete  recovery  from  the  cur- 
rent recession  promises  to  be  slow,  with 
high  unemplojTnent  lingering  well  into 
the  second  half  of  the  decade.  A  solid 
antirecession  program,  therefore,  should 
be  one  with  both  immediate  and  long- 
range  impact,  aimed  at  both  the  private 
and  the  public  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Furthermore,  a  combination  of  these  two 
proposals  would  be  vdthin  the  spending 
ceiling  set  by  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  programs  of  this  type. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  last  point  since  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  rightfully  concerned, 
as  am  I,  about  how  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  comes  before  us  relates  to 
the  budget  resolution. 

The  first  concurrent  resolution,  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  established  a 
target  of  $2.1  billion  in  outlays  for  pro- 
grams of  public  works  and  other  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments.  This  tar- 
get was  set  under  budget  fimction  450, 
community  development. 

S.  1587  authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1976  of  $2.1  biUion.  Of  this 
amoimt,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
estimates  actual  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1976  of  $900  million,  assuming  the  pro- 
gram were  In  effect  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  The  committee  further  estimates 
outlays  of  $500  million  if  the  program 
were  in  effect  for  only  half  a  year. 

The  proposed  amendment  has  a  quar- 
terly authorization,  which  will  vary  from 
quarter  to  quarter  depending  upon 
changes  in  national  imemployment  lev- 
els. Unlike  the  public  works  biU,  outlays 
under  the  countercyclical  proposal  will 
track  very  closely  with  quarterly  author- 
ization levels.  Since  the  earliest  possible 
date  that  the  program  could  go  into  ef- 
fect would  be  October  1,  1975,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  estimates 
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total  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  be 
$1.25  billion. 

Thus,  the  combined  outlays  for  these 
two  measures  will  be  within  the  budget 
resolution  target. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  816 

Immediately  after  the  first  section  Insert 
the  following  caption: 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Redesignate  sections  2  through  12  as  sec- 
tions 101  through  111,  respectively. 

After  section  111,  as  redesignated  by  this 
amendment,  Insert  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  II— ANTIRECESSION  PROVISIONS 

FINDINGS   OF   FACT   AND   DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress 
finds — 

1 1 )  that  State  and  local  governments  rep- 
resent a  significant  segment  of  the  national 
economy  whose  economic  health  is  essential 
to  national  economic  prosperity; 

(2)  that  present  national  economic  prob- 
lems have  imposed  considerable  hardships  on 
State  and  local  government  budgets; 

(3)  that  those  governments,  because  of 
their  own  fiscal  difficulties,  are  being  forced 
to  take  budget-related  actions  which  tend 
to  undermine  Federal  Government  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  economy; 

(4)  that  efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  reductions  in  Federal  Government 
tax  obligations  are  weakened  when  State  and 
local  governments  are  forced  to  Increase 
taxes; 

(5)  that  the  net  effect  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  unemployment 
through  public  service  Jobs  is  substantially 
limited  if  State  and  local  governments  use 
federally  financed  public  service  employees 
to  replace  regular  employees  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  lay  off; 

(6)  that  efforts  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  reduce  unemployment  are 
substantially  undermined  when  State  and 
local  governments  are  forced  to  cancel  or 
delay  the  construction  of  essential  capital 
projects;  and 

(7)  that  efforts  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  stimulate  the  economic  recovery  will  be 
substantially  enhanced  by  a  program  of 
emergency  Federal  Government  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  help  pre- 
vent those  governments  from  taking  budget- 
related  actions  which  undermine  the  Fed- 
eral Government  efforts  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

(b)  Policy. — Therefore,  the  Congress  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  make 
State  and  local  government  budget -related 
actions  more  consistent  with  Federal  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  stimulate  national  eco- 
nomic recovery;  to  enhance  the  stimulative 
effect  of  a  Federal  Government  income  tax 
reduction;  and  to  enhance  the  Job  creation 
Impact  of  Federal  Government  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Congress  that  amounts  paid  to  a  State 
or  local  government  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  substituted  for  amounts  which  the 
State  would  have  paid  or  made  available  to 
the  local  government  out  of  revenues  from 
State  sources. 

financial  assistance  authorized 
Sec  202.  (a)  Emergency  Sttpport 
Grants. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  make  emergency  sup- 
port grants  to  States  and  to  local  govern- 
ments to  coordinate  budget-related  actions 
by  such  governments  with  Federal  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  stimulate  economic  recovery. 


(b)  AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  twelve  succeeding  calendar  quar- 
ters (beginning  with  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title)  for  the  purpose  of  making  emer- 
gency support  grants  under  this  title — 

(1)  $125,000,000  plus 

(2)  $62,500,000,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  one-half  percentage  points  by  which  the 
rate  of  seasonally  adjusted  national  unem- 
ployment for  the  most  recent  calendar  quar- 
ter which  ended  before  the  beginning  of 
such  calendar  quarter  exceeded  6  percent. 

(c)  Termination. — No  amount  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  for  any  calendar  quarter 
if— 

( 1 )  the  average  rate  of  national  unemploy- 
ment dxirlng  the  most  recent  calendar  quar- 
ter which  ended  3  months  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  calendar  quarter  did  not  ex- 
ceed 6  percent,  and 

(2)  the  rate  of  national  unemployment  for 
the  last  month  of  the  most  recent  calendar 
quarter  which  ended  3  months  before  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  such  calendar  quarter  did  not 
exceed  6  percent. 

allocation 

Sec  203.  (a)  Reservations. — 

(1)  All  States. — The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve one-third  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  under  section 
202  for  each  calendar  quarter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  emergency  support  grants  to 
States  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  All  local  governments. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  reserve  two-thirds  of  such  amounts 
for  the  purpose  of  making  emergency  sup- 
port grants  to  local  governments  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c) . 

(b)  State  Allocations. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate from  amounts  reserved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
making  emergency  support  grants  to  each 
State  equal  to  the  total  amount  reserved 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  the  calendar 
quarter  multiplied  by  the  applicable  State 
percentage. 

(2)  Applicable  State  percentage. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  applicable 
State  percentage  Is  equal  to  the  quotient  re- 
sulting from  the  division  of  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  State  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

(B)  the  State  tax  amount 

(B)  the  State  tax  amount  by  the  sum  of 
such  products  for  all  the  States. 

(3)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(A)  the  term  "State"  means  each  State  of 
the  United  States; 

(B)  the  State  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage is  equal  to  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  subtraction  of  the  State  base  period 
unemployment  rate  for  that  State  from  the 
State  unemployment  rate  for  that  State; 

(C)  the  State  base  {jerlod  unemployment 
rate  is  equal  to  the  average  annual  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  State  determined  over 
the  period  which  begins  on  January  1.  1967, 
and  ends  on  December  31.  1969,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported 
to  the  Secretary; 

(D)  the  State  unemployment  rate  Is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  State 
during  the  appropriate  calendar  quarter,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
reported  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(E)  the  State  tax  amount  is  the  amount 
of  compulsory  contributions  exacted  by  the 
State  for  public  purposes  (other  than  em- 
ployee and  employer  assessments  and  con- 
tributions to  finance  retirement  and  social 
Insurance  systems,  and  other  than  special 
assessments  for  capital  outlay),  as  such  con- 
tributions are  determined  for  the  most  recent 
period  for   which  such  data  are  available 


from  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Ad- 
ministration for  general  statistical  purposes, 
(c)   Local  Government  Allocation. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate from  amounts  reserved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
making  emergency  support  grants  to  each 
local  government,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3),  equal  to  the  total  amount 
reserved  under  such  subsection  for  the 
calendar  quarter  multiplied  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment percentage. 

(2)  Local  government. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  local  government  per- 
centage is  equal  to  the  quotient  resulting 
from  the  division  of  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  local  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

(B)  the  local  adjusted  tax  amount, 
by  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  local 
governments. 

(3)  Special  RULE. — 

(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  all  local  governments  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  State  other  than  identifiable 
local  governments  shall  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  one  local  government. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  from  the 
amount  allocated  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  all  local  governments 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  which  are 
treated  as  though  they  are  one  local  gov- 
ernment under  subparagraph  (A)  an  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (C)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  emergency  support  grants 
to  each  local  government,  other  than 
Identifiable  local  governments,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  State. 

(C)  The  amount  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  making  emergency  support  grants  to  each 
local  government  other  than  an  Identifiable 
local  government,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
a  State  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be — 

(i)  determined  under  an  allocation  plan 
submitted  by  such  State  to  the  Secretary 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  206(b),  or 

(11)  If  a  State  does  not  submit  an  alloca- 
tion plan  under  section  206(b)  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  or  If  a  State's 
allocation  plan  is  not  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  206(c),  equal  to  the  total 
amount  allocated  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  all  local  governments 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  which 
are  treated  as  though  they  are  one  local  gov- 
ernment under  subparagraph  (A)  multiplied 
by  the  local  government  percentage,  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  parenthetical  phrases  at  the 
end  of  paragraphs  (4)  (B)  and  (C)  of  this 
susectlon). 

(D)  If  local  unemployment  rate  data  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (4)(B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion without  regard  to  the  parenthetical 
phras3  at  the  end  of  such  definition)  for  a 
local  government  Jurisdiction  is  unavailable 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  to  be  set  aside  for 
such  government  under  subparagraph  (C) 
then  the  Secretary  or  State  shall  determine 
such  amount  under  subparagraph  (C)  by 
using — 

(I)  the  best  available  unemployment  rate 
data  for  such  government  if  such  data  Is 
determined  In  a  manner  which  is  substan- 
tially consistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
local  unemployment  rate  data  is  determined, 
or 

(ii)  if  no  consistent  unemployment  rate 
data  is  available,  the  local  unemployment 
rate  data  for  the  smallest  unit  of  Identifiable 
local  government  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
such  government  Is  located. 

(E)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  which  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  making  emergency  support 
grants  to  a  local  government  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  Is  less  than  $1,000  then  no  amount 
shall  be  set  aside  for  such  local  government 
under  subparagraph  (B) . 
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(4)  Otnmnosa. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

(A)  tbe  local  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage is  equal  to  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  subtraction  of  4.6  percentage  points 
from  the  local  unemployment  rate; 

(B)  the  local  unemployment  rate  Is  eqiial 
to  the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  local  government  during  the 
appropriate  calendar  quarter,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported  to 
the  Secretary  (in  the  case  of  local  govem- 
ments  treated  as  one  local  government  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  (A),  the  local  unemploy- 
ment rate  shall  be  the  unemployment  rate 
of  the  State  adjusted  by  excluding  consid- 
eration of  unemployment  and  of  the  labor 
force  within  Identifiable  local  governments, 
other  than  county  governments,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  State) ; 

(C)  the  local  adjusted  tax  amount 
means — 

(I)  the  amount  of  compulsory  contribu- 
tions exacted  by  the  local  government  for 
public  purposes  (other  than  employee  and 
employer  assessments  and  contributions  to 
finance  retirement  and  social  insurance  sys- 
tems, and  other  than  special  assessments  for 
capital  outlay)  as  such  contributions  are 
determined  for  the  most  recent  period  for 
which  such  data  are  available  from  the  So- 
cial and  Economic  Statistics  Administration 
for  general  statistical  purposes, 

(II)  adjusted  (under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  by  excluding  an  amovmt  equal 
to  that  portion  of  such  compulsory  con- 
tributions which  Is  properly  allocable  to  ex- 
penses for  education, 

(and  in  the  case  of  local  governments  treated 
as  one  local  government  under  paragraph 
(3)  (A),  the  local  tax  amount  shall  be  the 
sum  of  the  local  adjusted  tax  amounts  of 
all  local  governments  within  the  State,  ad- 
Justed  by  excluding  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  local  adjusted  tax  amounts  of 
Identifiable  local  governments  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  State ) ; 

(D)  the  term  "identifiable  local  govern- 
ment" means  a  unit  of  general  local-govern- 
ment for  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
made  a  determination  concerning  the  rate  of 
unemployment  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  during  the  current  or  preceding 
fiscal  year;  and 

(E)  the  term  "local  government"  means  the 
government  of  a  county,  municipality,  town- 
ship, or  other  unit  of  government  below  the 
Stete  which — 

(I)  la  a  unit  of  general  government  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles 
as  are  used  by  the  Social  Economics  Statistics 
Administration  for  general  statistical  pur- 
poses), and 

(II)  performs  substantial  governmental 
functions. 

Such  term  Includes  the  District  of  ColumbU 
and  also  Includes  the  recognized  govermng 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  native 
village  which  performs  substantial  govern- 
mental functions.  Such  term  does  not  Include 
the  government  of  a  township  area  unless 
such  government  performs  substantial  gov- 
ernmental functions. 
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CONTOJCENCT  ITJND 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Resxrvatiok.— The  Secretary 
shaU  reserve  from  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  under  section 
202  for  each  calendar  quarter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount,  if  any,  not  paid  to  State 
or  local  governments  by  reason  of  section  210 
(c),  but  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  which 
la  equal  to  10  percent  multiplied  by  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  the  authoriza- 
tion in  section  202  for  such  quarter  for  the 
purpose  of  making  additional  emergency 
■upport  grants  to  State  or  local  governments 
which  are  In  severe  fiscal  difficulty,  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (e) . 
-iii^^  AixocATioire.— The  Secretary  shall 
•Uocate  from  the  amounts  reserved  under 


subsection  (a)  such  amotint  as  he  deter- 
mines Is  necessary  for  an  additional  emer- 
gency support  grant  to  assist  each  State  or 
lo^  government,  upon  application  by  such 

E^^*'  ''"'^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  fl«^  diffi- 
culty.  The  sum  of  the  amounts  allocated 

^Srcen^„f".^'^"°°  '"•'^  ''^^  ^^ 
ILunn  /  ?'  V"*  ^°"°*  reserved  under  sub- 
Kctlon  (a)  for  the  calendar  quarter  No 
^ount  may  be  aUocated  for  a^  ^tionS 

^ve7r^«?./"''^"*  ^*°*  *°  »  State  or  S 
government  under  this  section  in  excess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of- 

surJ.  sJ-*^*"1°*  °'  *^*  amount  allocated  to 
ISffor^h^  r^^*^^  government  under  se^ion 
To.  calendar  quarter  or 

der  i,?,  r^^l^  °'  ^^*  "°°^°t  reserved  un- 
der th^  subsection  for  the  calendar  quarter 

wNMENTs.— The  Secretary  may  allocAt^  an 
«^t  for  addltionalTmerlL^y'^'su^pon 
S^lon^w'^^'i?'*^  reserved  uider  sub- 
ScStinn  ^  ^'^^  ^°^'^  government,  upon 
application  by  such  government,  whlch--^ 

♦•^  *  J       wnicn    It    Is    located,    which    n™ 

m««;  .    .         percent,  if  such  local  eovem- 

^^L^  *:?  ^'^'■^  '>«"»1  dlfflculS  as  det^- 
mlned  under  section  (e)  "-y.  as  aeter- 

IS^Lt"^  ^"^^  FOR  PtTEKTO  RiCO.   VkgiK 

rsSLrrrir~ 
s^^^LrcC^on-S'th^^,  '^.r£- 

the  virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the^^t  Ter ' 

of  the  amount  reserved  under  subsection  fo» 

So^uS  VlTli/^'  ^"^^  ^^'^^  20 
"iTOugn  ^16,  the  governments  of  thi»  nnrr, 

monwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,   the  vS-gifSl 

USES  or  EMBHGENCT  SUPPOET  GRANTS 

«h^'  ^^-  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  local  government 

imder  this  title  for  the  maintenance  of  ba^c 

S  SteteT.'TfhZ  P'°^'^*'*  *°  i^ns'^in 
u^  °^a^e  or  »n  the  area  under  the  Jurlsdlc- 

iJt  K '  1^"^  '«=^  government,  as  thela^ 
^'  eL^e^/^**  '~=^  govemnie^ts  mly^ 
tiff  f;^»^«ncy  support  grants  made  under 

materials  and  for  construction  unless  sm-h 

^n  S  T  T""""^  °'  coLtrSc^n  "^e 
essential  to  maintain  basic  services. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  In  Genhul.— Each  State  and 
local  government  may  receive  emergency  sup- 


port grants  under  this  title  only  upon  appu- 
catlon  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
stich  Information  as  the  Secretary  prescribea 
by  rule.  The  Secretary  may  not  require  aor 
State  or  local  government  to  make  more  than 
one  such  application  during  each  fiscal  year 
Each  such  application  shall — 

(1)  Include  a  State  or  local  government 
program  for  the  maintenance,  to  the  extent 
practical,  of  levels  of  pubUc  employment  and 
of  basic  services  customarily  provided  to  per- 
sons In  that  State  or  In  the  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  local  government  which 
Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 

(2)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
coimtlng  procedures  virlll  be  established  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  dls- 
bursal  of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  or  local  government  under 
this  title; 

(3)  provide  that  reasonable  reports  will  be 
furnished  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  provide  that  the  Secretary,  on  reasonable 
notice,  shall  have  access  to,  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  ot 
records  as  he  may  reasonably  require  to  ver- 
ify such  reports; 

(4)  provide  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 207  will  be  compiled  with; 

(6)  provide  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 208  will  be  compiled  with; 

(6)  provide  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 209  will  be  compiled  with;  and 

(7)  provide  that  any  amount  received  as 
&a.  emergency  support  grant  under  this  title 
shall  be  expended  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment before  the  end  of  the  6-caIendar- 
month  period  which  begins  on  the  date  after 
the  day  on  which  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment receives  such  grant. 

(b)  State  Allocation  Plans  for  Purposes 
OP  Section  203(c)  (3).— A  State  may  file  an 
allocation  plan  with  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  section  203(c)  (3)  (C)  (I)  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
nUe.  Such  allocation  plan  shaU  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(1)  the  criteria  for  allocation  of  amounts 
among  the  local  governments  within  the 
State  shall  be  consistent  with  the  allocation 
formula  for  local  governments  under  section 
203(c)(2); 

(2)  the  allocation  criteria  must  be  speci- 
fied In  the  plan;  and 

(3)  the  plan  must  be  developed  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  officials  of  local 
governments  within  the  State  other  than 
Identifiable  local  governments.  The  alloca- 
tion plan  required  under  the  subparagraph 
ShaU,  to  the  extent  feasible.  Include  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  small  local  govern- 
ment Jurisdictions  with  severe  fiscal  prob- 
lems. 

(c)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  approve 
any  application  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  within  30  days  after 
he  receives  such  application,  and  shall  not 
finally  disapprove.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
application  for  an  emergency  support  grant 
under  this  title  without  first  affording  the 
State  or  local  government  reasonable  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

nondiscrimination 

Sec.  207.  (a)  In  General. — No  person  in 
the  United  States  shall,  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex,  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dlscrlmlnaUon 
imder  any  program  or  activity  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  avaUable 
imder  this  title. 

(b)  AxTTHORiTT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. — When- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State 
government  or  unit  of  local  government  has 
faUed  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or 
an  applicable  regulation,  he  shall,  within  10 
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<lays,  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  (or.  In 
the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  government,  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  In  which  such  unit 
Is  located,  and  the  chief  elected  official  of 
the  unit)  of  the  noncompliance.  If  within 
30  days  of  the  notification  compliance  is  not 
achieved,  the  Secretary  shall,  within  10  days 
thereafter — 

(1)  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (24  U.S.C.  2000d) ; 

(2)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  Instituted;  or 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

(c)  ENFORCEMENT. — Upon  hls  finding  of 
discrimination  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  full  authority  to 
withhold  or  temporarily  suspend  any  grant 
under  this  title,  or  otherwise  exercise  any 
authority  contained  In  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Eights  Act  of  1964,  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  nondiscrimination 
In  federally  assisted  programs  set  forth  In 
that  title. 

(d)  Applicabiutt  OF  Certain  Civil  Rights 
Acts. — 

(1)  Any  party  who  Is  Injured  or  deprived 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1979  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  or  of  sec- 
tion 1980  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.O. 
1986)  by  any  person,  or  two  or  more  persons 
in  the  case  of  such  section  1980,  m  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  an  emer- 
gency support  grant  undn  this  title  may 
bring  a  civil  action  under  such  section  1979 
or  1980  as  applicable,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  those  sections. 

(2)  Any  person  who  Is  aggrieved  by  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  within  the 
meaning  of  title  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  tJ.S.C.  2000e  et  seq.)  by  any 
employer  In  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  emergency  support  grant 
under  this  title  may  bring  a  civil  action 
under  section  706(f)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
T7.S.C.  2000e-6(f)  (1))  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  title. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec  208.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  all  construction 
projects  assisted  imder  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  projects  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  276a  to  276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  section,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (16 
CJ'.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

SPXCIAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  209.  Each  State  and  local  government 
which  receives  a  grant  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  report  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary any  Increase  or  decrease  In  any  tax 
which  it  Imposes  and  any  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Individuals  It 
employs  or  In  services  which  such  State  or 
local  government  provides.  Each  State 
which  receives  a  grant  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
any  decrease  In  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  which  the  State  provides  to  the 
local  governmente  within  ite  Jurisdiction 
below  the  amount  which  equals  the  amount 
of  such  assistance  which  such  State  pro- 
vided to  such  local  governments  during  the 
12-month  period  which  ends  on  the  last 
day  of  the  calendar  quarter  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  such  decrease.  Such  reports 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  It  Is  practical  and. 
In  any  case,  not  less  than  6  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  decision  to  Impose 
such  tax  Increase  or  decrease,  such  reduc- 
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tlons  In  employment  or  services,  or  such  de- 
crease In  State  financial  assistance  Is  made 
public. 

PATIIKWTS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  Gknxral. — Prom  the 
amount  allocated  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmente under  sections  203  and  204,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  and  to  each 
local  government,  which  has  an  application 
approved  under  section  206,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  allocated  to  such  State  or 
local  government  under  section  203  or  sec- 
tion 204. 

(b)  Adjustments. — Payments  under  tnls 
title  may  be  made  with  necessary  adjust- 
mente  on  account  of  overpaymento. 

(c)  Termination. — No  amount  shall  be 
paid  to  any  State  or  local  government  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  any  calen- 
dar quarter  If — 

(1)  the  average  rate  of  unemployment 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  or  local 
government  during  the  most  recent  calen- 
dar quarter  which  ended  three  months  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter 
was  less  than  6  percent,  and 

(2)  the  rate  of  unemployment  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  government  for  the  last 
month  of  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter 
which  ended  three  months  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  calendar  quarter  did  not  ex- 
ceed 6  percent. 

state  and  local  government 
economization 

Sec  211.  No  State  or  local  government  may 
receive  any  payment  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  unless  such  goverimient  in  good 
faith  certifies  In  writing  to  the  Secretary,  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  and  form  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes  by  rule,  that  it  has 
made  substantial  economies  In  Ite  operations 
and  that  without  grants  under  this  title  It 
win  not  be  able  to  maintain  essential  serv- 
ices without  Increasing  taxes  or  maintaining 
rent  increases  in  taxes  thereby  weakening 
Federal  Government  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
economy  through  reductions  In  Federttl  tax 
obligations. 

withholding 

Sec  212.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
affording  reasonable  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  any  Stete  or  local 
government,  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision set  forth  In  the  application  of  that 
State  or  local  government  approved  under 
section  206,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  that 
State  or  local  government  that  further  pay- 
mente  will  not  be  made  under  this  title  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satis- 
fied, no  further  payments  shall  be  made 
under  this  title. 

reports 

Sec  213.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  Is  practical  after  the  end 
of  each  calendar  quarter  during  which  grante 
are  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such  report  shall  Include  information  on  the 
amounts  paid  to  each  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  a  description  of  any  action 
which  the  Secretary  has  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  section  212  during  the  previous 
calendar  quarter.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  as  soon  as  Is  practical  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year  during  which 
grante  are  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  reporte  shall  include  deteiled  In- 
formation on  the  amounts  paid  to  Stete  and 
local  governmente  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  any  actions  with  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  taken  under  the  provisions  of 
section  212,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  such  amounte  paid  under  this 
title  were  put  by  Stete  and  local  governmente 
and  the  economic  Impact  of  such  expendi- 
tures during  the  previous  calendar  year. 
administration 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Rules. — The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe,  after  consultetlon 


with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  such  rules  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  Coordination. — In  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  au< 
thorized  to  use  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  any  other  public  agency  or  institution  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreemente,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

program  studies  and  recommendations 
Sec  316.  (a)  Evaluation. — The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Stetes  shall 
conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  impact  which 
emergency  support  grante  have  on  the  oper- 
ations of  Stete  and  local  governmente  and 
on  the  national  economy.  Before  and  during 
the  course  of  such  investigation  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  consult  with  and  co- 
ordinate his  activities  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmentel  Relations.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  report  the  resulte  of 
such  Investigation  to  the  Congress  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  together  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
macro-economic  effect  of  the  program  es- 
tebllshed  under  this  title  and  any  recom- 
mendations for  Improving  the  effectiveness 
of  similar  programs.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude the  opinions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  with  respect 
to  the  program  established  under  this  title 
and  any  recommendations  which  they  may 
have  for  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  simi- 
lar programs.  All  officers  and  employees  of 
Che  United  States  shall  make  available  all 
Information,  reporte,  date,  and  any  other 
material  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  to  the  Comptroller 
General  upon  a  reasonable  request. 

(b)  Countercyclical  Study. — The  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  shall  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  means  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  steblllze  the  na- 
tional economy  during  periods  of  excess 
expansion  and  high  Inflation  through  pro- 
grams directed  toward  Stete  and  local  gov- 
ernmente. Before  and  during  the  course  of 
such  study  the  Director  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  shall  consult  with  and  coordi- 
nate his  activities  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  Director 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  shall  report 
the  resulte  of  such  study  to  Congress  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  Such  study  shall  include  the  opinions 
of  the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to 
such  study. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
JOBS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1974 — S.  1695 

amendment    no.    S17 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  In  the  Senate  today  an 
amendment  which  would  create  the 
"American  Bicentennial  Photography 
and  Film  Project." 

The  legislation  would  result  in  crea- 
tion of  an  enduring  portrait  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  year  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial, as  well  as  provide  much-needed  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  American 
photogrraphers  and  film  makers. 

Those  of  us  who  lived  through  the  New 
Deal — and  many  Americans  who  learned 
about  the  period  through  their  history 
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books — cannot  forget  the  moving  human 
stories  told  through  the  pictures  talien 
by  photographers  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Some  of  the  most  cre- 
ative photographers  this  Nation  has  ever 
had  both  got  their  start  and  made  their 
reputations  through  programs  designed 
to  document  the  work  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  and  other  New 
Deal  agencies. 

The  FSA  was  created  to  assist  rural 
Americans  to  pull  themselves  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  Depression.  The  agency 
provided  rehabilitation  loans  and  relief 
grants  to  farmers,  and  extended  credit 
and  technical  assistance  to  farmers  who 
needed  livestock,  repairs,  feed  and  seed. 
Dorothea  Lange,  Walker  Evans,  and  Ben 
Shahn  were  among  those  hired  to  record 
American  nu^l  life  and  the  programs  of 
the  FSA  with  their  cameras. 

They  created  a  priceless  and  unforget- 
table legacy.  Roy  Stryker,  who  headed 
the  FSA  photo  project,  recoimts  the  hu- 
man side  of  the  project  in  this  story 
about  a  picture-taking  expedition  with 
photographer  Russell  Lee: 

We  were  In  a  small  town  and  he  saw  a 
little  old  lady  with  a  little  knot  on  her  head. 
He  wanted  to  take  her  picture  but  the 
woman  said:  What  do  you  want  my  picture 
for?  Russell's  response  was  part  of  my  educa- 
tion as  to  how  a  photographer  thinks.  He 
turned  to  the  lady  and  said:  Lady,  you're 
having  a  hard  time,  and  a  lot  of  people  don't 
think  you're  having  such  a  hard  time.  We 
want  to  show  them  that  you're  a  hiunan  be- 
ing, a  nice  human  being,  but  you're  having 
troubles.  Well,  she  said  All  right,  you  can 
take  my  picture,  but  I've  got  some  friends 
and  I  wish  you'd  take  some  of  their  pictures 
too.  Could  you  come  and  have  some  lunch 
with  me  today.  We  stayed  all  that  day  and 
that  night  and  had  supper.  She  invited  four 
or  Ave  women  over  and  Russell  took  pictures. 

Stryker  developed  outlines  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  photographers  in  the  field.  He 
outlined  one  photo  project  he  called 
"American  Background,"  in  which  Amer- 
icans would  be  shown  "at  home  in  the 
evening,"  attending  church,  and  in  such 
community  gathering  places  as  baseball 
fields  and  pool  halls.  Another  essay 
theme  was  "The  Railroads  and  their 
Place  in  the  Life  of  America."  Among 
the  subjects  to  be  photographed  were  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  a  railroad  sta- 
Uon,  the  activity  on  the  platform,  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  move- 
ment of  baggage  and  freight,  and  people 
involved  in  such  activities  as  ticket-buy- 
ing and  eating  a  snack. 

Some  35  years  after  the  FSA  project 
we  are  faced  both  with  a  serious  econom- 
ic recession  and  with  the  200th  birthday 
of  America.  These  factors  present  a  per- 
fect opportunity  for  us  to  create  a  por- 
trait of  America  which  will  become  a 
vital  and  enduring  part  of  our  heritage 
For  this  reason  I  am  proposing  that 
Congress  approve  legislation  creating  the 
Bicentennial    Photography    and    FUm 
Project."  Through  this  project  we  could 
provide  jobs  for  soLe  of  our  most  crea- 
tive citizens.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  specify  that  1  percent  or  up  to  $10 
million  nationally  of  public  service  em- 
ployment funds  be  spent  to  provide  jobs 
to  photographers  and  film  makers.  Some 
M  million  would  be  provided  to  State 
arts  councils  to  administer  projects  de- 
signed to  result  In  a  national  Blcenten- 
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nlal  portrait.  Three  million  dollars  would 
be  used  to  provide  each  State  arts  agency 
with  $60,000  to  operate  a  project.  An  ad- 
ditional $1  million  would  be  distributed 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population. 
In  order  to  secure  these  funds,  a  State 
arts  council  would  present  a  plan  for 
photo  and/or  film  projects  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  State 
council  would  be  authorized  to  use  the 
funds  for  secure  equipment  and  supplies, 
supporting  personnel— Including  master 
photographers — processing,  cataloging, 
collection  and  dissemination,  and  display 
of  the  photographs  and  films  produced 
by  the  State  projects. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
would  receive  SI  million  to  administer 
the  program  on  the  national  level  and 
provide  for  selection  and  dissemination 
of  the  films  and  photos. 

We  can  expect  from  such  a  national 
effort  a  product  as  rich  and  varied  as 
American  life  Itself.  It  will  show  us  life 
in  communities  throughout  America  to- 
day— life  in  farms,  towns,  and  cities,  the 
life  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  moments  of 
happiness  and  despair  and  of  quiet  family 
times.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No,   817 
Designate  the  existing  provUions  of  S.  1695 
as  Title  I  thereof,  renumber  sections  accord- 
ingly, and  add  the  following  new  Title  II: 
"Title       II.       AMERICAN       BICENTENNIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC    AND    FILM    PROJECT 


PlNDrNGS    AND    STATEMENT    OF    PCRPOSES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
(1)  that  the  federally  supported  photo- 
graphic projects  conducted  during  the  1930's 
created  a  lasting  national  historic  and  ar- 
tistic resource  of  priceless  value  and  (2) 
that  the  public  employment  program  pro- 
vided in  -ntle  I  of  this  Act  presents  the 
opportunity  to  contract  a  similar  portrait, 
through  photographs  and  f.lm,  of  the  people 
and  communities  of  the  United  States  In 
our  bicentennial  year. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  Title  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Bicentennial  Photographic 
and  Film  Project,  by  permitting  State  Arts 
Agencies  to  serve,  under  Title  I  of  this  Act. 
as  prime  sponsors  of  qualified  photographic 
and  film  projects  within  their  States,  and  by 
establishing  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  as  national  coordinator  for  the 
National  Bicentennial  Photographic  and 
Film  Project. 

AXTTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Title  not  In  excess  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  Sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  remain  available  tmtll  expended. 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (a)  of  thU  section,  not 
In  excess  of  one-fifth  shall  be  reserved  by 
the  National  Endownment  for  the  Arts  for 
purposes  of  section  204.  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  on 
the  following  basis:  the  first  $3  million  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts,  and  the  remainder  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

STATE  PROJECTS 

a;c.  203.  (a)  Prom  funds  appropriated  and 
apportioned  to  each  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202.  the  Endowment  U  authorized  to 


provide,  by  grant  or  contract,  financial  as- 
slstance  to  the  State  Arts  Council  of  each 
state,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  and 
guidelines  as  the  Endowment  shall  estab- 
lish, to  permit  such  State  Agency  to  serve  as 
prime  sponsor  for  one  or  more  photographic 
or  film  projects  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
Title.  Such  assistance  shall  be  available  for 
purposes  which  Include  securing  equipment 
supplies,  and  administrative  or  supervisory 
personnel  not  reimbursable  under  Title  I 
of  this  Act  and  processing,  cataloguing  dis- 
play and  related  activities  with  respect  to 
photographs  and  films  produced  pursuant 
to  this  'ntle. 

(b)  Upon  the  application  of  a  State  Arts 
Agency  which  the  Endowment  finds,  pursu- 
ant  to  such  regulation  and  guidelines  as  the 
Endowment  may  establish  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Title,  and  to  promise  prodBc. 
tions  of  artistic  merit  and  cultural~signlfl^. 
cance,  the  Endowment  shall  designate  such'' 
Agency  as  prime  sponsor  under  Title  I  of 
this  Act  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  such 
application.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  re- 
ceive  one   percent,   but   not   to  exceed   $10 
million,    of    the    funds    appropriated   under 
Title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976  for  the  purposes  cf  this 
paragraph,  and  shall  make  assistance  avail- 
able from  such  reserved  funds  pursuant  to 
application    approved    by    the    Endowment 
Such  reserved  funds  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

NATIONAL    PROJECT 

Sec.  204.  From  funds  allotted  to  the  En- 
dowment pursuant  to  Section  202,  the  En- 
dowment shall  defray  costs  of  administra- 
tion, provide  for  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  photographs  and  films  produced  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  provide  direct 
assistance  to  applicants  for  photographic  or 
film  projects  of  special  merit  which  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  Title."  The  Endowment 
shall  assure  that  representatives  pho- 
tographs and  films  (Including,  where  ap- 
propriate, negatives)  produced  under  this 
Title  are  made  available  for  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress 


PRODUCTION  FROM  NAVAL  PETRO- 
LEUM RESERVES— S.  2173 

AMENDMENT    NO.    818 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  2173,  the 
biU  reported  yesterday  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  would  au- 
thorize limited  production  from  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  in  California 
and  Wyoming. 

Briefly,  my  amendment  would  add  a 
new  title  to  S.  2173  consisting  of  the  text 
of  S.  677,  the  Strategic  Energy  Reserves 
Act  of  1975,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
July  8th,  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  text  of  the  strategic  reserves  bill 
be  incorporated  in  S.  2173.  S.  2173  au- 
thorizes production  from  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  1,  2  and  3  for  use  in  a 
strategic  reserves  system.  The  develop- 
ment of  an  efifective  strategic  petroleum 
reseri'e  is  directly  related  to  the  status 
of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  By  in- 
cluding the  provisions  of  S.  677  in  S.  2173, 
we  will  enable  the  conference  to  deal 
with  the  related  questions  of  strategic 
reserves  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  in  the  text  of  S.  677  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  v/ith  two  minor  changes.  First, 
a  provision  authorizing  the  FEA  Admin- 


istrator to  require  importers  or  refiners 
to  maintain  certain  readily  available  in- 
ventories. Section  301(e)  is  deleted  be- 
cause provisions  for  interim  industry 
storage  reserves,  which  achieve  the  same 
result,  were  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Second,  section  301  (n)  which  author- 
izes the  Administrator  to  adjust  the 
processing  operations  of  domestic  re- 
fineries in  the  case  of  an  embargo.  Is 
amended  to  provide  that  such  adjust- 
ments may  be  made  if  imports  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  have  fallen  significantly 
or  will  within  30  days  in  his  judgment, 
fall  significantly  below  existing  require- 
ments for  such  imports,  resulting  in  an 
existing  or  prospective  shortage  of  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  import  require- 
ments. This  change  conforms  section 
301  (n)  to  the  text  for  ase  of  strategic 
reserves  set  forth  in  section  301(1). 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1975— 
S.  1816 

AMENDMENT  NO.  819 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  today  with  Senator  Magnuson  in 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1975.  This  amendment 
suggests  a  number  of  fundamental 
changes  in  the  development  portion  of 
the  U.S.  bilateral  foreign  assistance 
program.  Primary  emphasis  would  be 
put  on  assistance  to  the  least-developed 
countries — those  with  a  1975  per  capita 
gross  national  product  of  $400  or  less — 
by  earmarking  80  percent  of  the  avail- 
able funds  to  those  countries. 

Development  of  programs  in  the  areas 
of  agricultural  reform,  family  planning 
and  health  care  is  encouraged  and  long- 
term  goals  are  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment contains  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations worthy  of  discussion  and  explora- 
tion. For  this  reason,  I  offer  it  here  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senator  Packwood  today  in  submitting 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  Tills  amendment  was  drafted 
by  Prof.  Roy  Prosterman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Law  School  who  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  experts  on 
land  reform.  Professor  Prosterman  will 
appear  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  next  Tuesday  to  testify  in  be- 
half of  this  proposal. 

Essentially,  this  amendment  would 
fundamentally  alter  the  current  U.S.  bi- 
lateral foreign  aid  program  in  order  to 
provide  developmental  assistance  to  the 
very  poorest  countries  of  the  world  by 
linking  that  aid  to  a  country's  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  work  toward  certain 
goals.  Specifically,  it  would  extend  assist- 
ance to  underdeveloped  countries  who 
demonstrate  they  can  work  toward  goals 
to  Increase  ownership  of  land  by  the 
tiller;  to  reduce  their  birth  rate;  and  to 
reduce  the  mortality  rate  of  young  chil- 
dren. These  criteria  are  established  as 
standards  of  a  country's  ability  to  use 
foreign  aid  to  provide  direct  benefit  to 
its  people. 

The  key  contribution  of  this  proposal 
Is  that  it  centers  attention  on  establish- 


ing criteria  for  minimum  performance 
for  qualifying  for  U.S.  aid.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  steps  Congress  took  in  1973  in 
reforming  the  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion to  focus  U.S.  aid  on  the  world's  poor- 
est people  and  nations.  Congress  now 
needs  to  establish  guidelines  to  assure 
that  our  country's  foreign  aid  program 
is  really  accomplishing  Its  stated  hu- 
manitarian goals. 

Mr.  President,  our  purpose  in  intro- 
ducing this  amendment  is  to  generate  a 
discussion  of  the  value  and  need  to  set 
up  more  specific  criteria  for  administer- 
ing our  foreign  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram. Our  goal  is  to  achieve  a  foreign 
aid  program  that  will  insure  the  support 
of  the  people  of  the  recipient  countries — 
because  it  truly  improves  their  welfare — 
and  the  support  of  the  American  public 
because  it  combines  U.S.  humanitarian 
concerns  with  hard  Yankee  pragmatism. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJi.  8121) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes  the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  68,  line  ,  insert  the  following: 
after  line  10,  Insert  a  new  section: 

Sec.  607  (a) .  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated In  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  deemed  unavailable  for  obligation  solely 
by  application  of  the  provisions  of  Section 
15  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
P.L.  93-559  (88  Stat.  1799)  until  enactment 
of  foreign  assistance  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1976  security  assistance  programs. 

(b)  Until  enactment  of  foreign  assistance 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1976  security  as- 
sistance programs,  no  defense  article  in  the 
inventory  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  is  set  aside,  reserved,  or  in  any  way 
earmarked  or  Intended  for  future  use  by  any 
foreign  country  may  be  made  available  to 
or  for  use  by  any  foreign  country  unless  such 
transfer  is  authorized  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  or  any  subsequent 
corresponding  legislation,  and  such  transfer 
Is  charged  against  funds  authorized  under 
such  legislation  or  against  the  limitations 
specified  in  such  legislation,  as  appropriate, 
for  the  fiscal  period  In  which  such  defense 
article  Is  transferred. 


NOITCE  OF  FIELD  HEARINGS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
two  field  hearings  to  be  held  before  the 
Energy  Research  and  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearings  will  examine  a  formal 
agreement  that  has  been  reached  by 
memorandmn  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  water  marketing  and  related 
energy  development  in  the  Missouri  River 
basin. 

The  first  day  of  hearings  will  be  held 
on  August  26,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  library  room 


148  of  the  Eastern  Montana  College  in 
Billings,  Mont.  The  final  day  of  hearings 
will  be  held  on  August  28,  in  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.  The  location  has  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Russell  Brown  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
on  extension  41076.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  3106  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
20510. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  postponement 
of  hearings  scheduled  for  July  29  and 
July  30  before  the  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  was  to 
receive  the  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment plans  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

The  hearings  will  be  rescheduled  at  a 
later  date. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WINDFALL     PROFITS    TAXES     AND 
CONSUMER  TAX  CUTS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  of  inaction  on  the  energy  prob- 
lem, the  time  has  come  for  action.  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  President's  plan 
to  decontrol  oil  prices  immediately,  but 
unless  Congress  takes  immediate  action 
on  a  compromise  plan,  the  complete  de- 
control of  oil  prices  will  come  about  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  President  has  proposed  a 
gradual  decontrol  plan,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  any  type  of  oil  decontrol  going  into 
effect  imless  we  are  assured  that  a  tough 
and  effective  windfall  profits  tax  will  be 
enacted,  combined  with  a  tax  cut  for  con- 
sumers to  offset  the  higher  energy  prices. 
Therefore,  I  have  joined  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  the 
fight  for  a  comprehensive  package  of 
windfall  profits  taxes  on  the  oil  com- 
panies and  tax  cuts  to  return  the  oil  com- 
pany profits  to  the  consumers.  Properly 
drafted,  these  tax  cuts  could  be  in  the 
form  of  a  conservation  dividend  of  at 
least  $100  for  each  energy  consimier. 
These  tax  cuts  will  not  only  offset  higher 
energy  prices,  but  they  will  provide  an 
additional  stimulus  to  assure  economic 
recovery.  I  also  support  the  elimination 
of  the  $2  tariff  as  inflationary  and  invit- 
ing the  oil  cartel  to  raise  its  prices. 

The  20  months  of  congressional  inac- 
tion since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  dependence  on  OPEC 
oil,  higher  oil  prices  and  higher  unem- 
ployment levels.  Because  of  the  high 
price  of  OPEC  oil,  this  country's  bill  for 
imported  oil  rose  from  $7  billion  in  1973 
to  $23  billion  in  1974,  and  further  inac- 
tion will  result  in  even  higher  oil  costs  in 
1975.  This  oil  tax  on  the  American  con- 
sumer, imposed  by  the  OPEC  cartel,  is  a 
major  cause  of  our  economic  problem. 
Unless  Congress  acts  quickly,  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  will  be  over  50  percent 
by  1981,  causing  grave  national  security 
risks  and  costing  the  American  consum- 
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ers  over  $50  billion  a  year.  The  American 
people,  like  the  Congress,  must  recognize 
that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  en- 
ergy problem.  The  President  has  shown 
that  he  is  willing  to  compromise  with 
Congress,  and  it  is  time  for  congressional 
rhetoric  to  end. 

The  Congress  has  two  choices,  either 
action  or  inaction.  Inaction  will  result  in 
further  dependence  on  the  OPEC  oil  car- 
tel and  higher  oil  prices  by  September  1. 
Action  on  a  compromise  agreement, 
which  would  stretch  out  oil  decontrol 
over  several  years  coupled  with  a  tough 
windfall  profits  tax  and  consimier  tax 
relief,  would  reduce  our  dependence  on 
the  foreign  oil  producers,  decrease  our 
consumption  of  energy  and  increase  our 
production  of  domestic  energy. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


DIMINISHED  PLOW  OP  AMERICAN 
RESOURCES  TO  FRIENDS  AND 
NEIGHBORS  ABROAD 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  and  In  the  press  we 
frequently  hear  references  to  the  greatly 
diminished  flow  of  American  resources  to 
Its  friends  and  neighbors  abroad. 

Indeed,  total  flows  are  well  below  the 
days  of  the  Marshall  plan  Immediately 
foUowlng  World  War  n  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee's  fiscal  year 
1975  report  (No.  94-39)  notes  this  de- 
cline. What  Is  not  widely  recognized, 
however,  is  that  appropriations  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  were  substantially  higher 
in  1975  than  they  have  been  in  any  year 
since  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  table  reflecting  this  informa- 
tion for  the  past  10  years  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 

AUTHORrZATION  AND  APPROPRIATION  HISTORY  FOR 
ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961  (INCLUDING  SUPPLEMENTALS)  FISCAL 
YEARS  1966-75 

[In  fflillioiu  of  (Mlarsl 


AuthoiiH-     Authprizi-     Appropria-      Approprla- 

rocai  tion  tionby  Uon  tion  hw 

year         request'      Congress'       requJrt?      ConX . 


1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 
1969.... 
1970.... 
1971.... 
1972.... 
1973.... 
1974.... 
1975.... 


2.704. 
3,443. 
2,785. 
2.554. 
2, 210. 
2,093. 
2, 355. 
1,970. 
1.760. 
2,603. 


2,605.0 
2,628.0 
2.165.0 
1.609.8 
1,624.2 
2,093.7 
1.868.6 
1,026.5 
1,726.9 
<  2, 584.9 


2. 704. 5 
2, 469. 0 
2,630.4 
2,498.5 
2, 210. 0 
2,008.0 
2,355.2 

2. 256. 6 
1.884.2 
2.948.7 


2,463.0 
2, 143.  5 
1,895.6 
1,380.6 
1,424.9 
1,  733. 9 
1,718.2 
1.664.2 
1. 632. 6 
'2.049.8 


^mmX  '"  '^'  "••'  ""*'  """  '■'*""^*''«  «««"«v.  branch 
>  Adjusted  to  fiscal  year  basis 

•  Includes  borrowing  authority  (other  than  for  invmim.nt 
tuaranbes)  duringMarshall  Plan  piriod  AprM  1948-  952      *"' 

•  Includw  W7,?00.000  for  activities  n^  contained  in  the 
Wm.n,stration  request:  J25.000.000  for  assisSnS  rpirtun' 
ind^s  colonies  becoming  indMendent;  «0.000^  addtoS 
^d'hul'n°r^"^*T'-J^^-'^  idditiinaltor  edu«ti„ 

116^,000  is  funded^,  U^nslJ!  ofuiSfiOOUoS^'^^S^ 
M^the  Mme  purpose  in  the  Department  of  State  ApproprialiJ^ 

jJSSti-fS''"'*'  i''.!P*'nMt  guaranty  pragrain  (borrowina 
I  Miwrrty  and  appropriations)  and  OPia      *^  ^""  Mwrrowing 


DR.  SWICK  GETS  HIS  GERMAN 
KUDOS— 45  YEARS  AFTER 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
New  Yorker,  Dr.  Moses  Swick,  has  been 
serving  the  people  of  New  York  as  a 
physician  for  over  50  years.  He  has  just. 
on  January  28.  received  his  honorary 
doctor  of  medicine  degree  from  the  Free 
University  of  Berlin  for  his  work  on 
development  of  urography.  Even  today, 
at  age  75,  he  Is  caring  for  the  sick  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

Dr.  Swick's  pioneering  research  in  the 
medical  sciences,  particularly  in  urology 
and  nephrology,  have  been  mentioned  as 
being  of  potential  Nobel  Prize  caliber. 
In  addition,  he  continues  to  be  a  fine 
teacher  for  our  young  physicians. 

I  commend  Dr.  Swick  for  his  work 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Dr.  Swick  Gets  His  German 
Kudos— 45  Years  After."  from  the  Mount 
Smal  Hospital  News,  be  printed  In  the 

RECCHU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Swick  Octs  His  Oekman  Kudo&— 

45  Years  After 
Dr.  Moses  Swick,  Consultant  Urologist,  has 
been  widely  honored  In  the  United  States  for 
hla  discovery  of  Intravenous  urography— work 
which  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  urologlcal 
diagnostic  Investlgaton  and  has  had  wide 
application  throughout  the  field  of  medicine, 
particularly  in  angiography. 

Now.  Germany  where  he  did  his  original 
research  on  a  Mount  Slnal  fellowship  45 
years  ago.  has  officially  recognized  his 
achievements.  On  Jan.  28,  Dr.  Swick  received 
the  Honorary  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  from 
the  Free  Umverslty  of  Berlin  for  his  "sclen- 
tlflc  endeavors  and  work  in  the  development 
of  urography." 

At  the  Free  University's  request,  the  event 
included  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Swick  on  his  land- 
mark work  to  students  and  teachers  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  residents  in  its  af- 
filiated hospital.  Presentation  of  the  degree 
was  made  by  Dr.  Jorge  Cervos-Navarro  vice 
president  of  the  university  and  a  profes^r  of 
neuropathology  In  Its  school  of  medicine  Dr 
Swick  was  also  elected  to  honorary  member-' 
^^T..\^  *^*  ^^^^^  Urologlcal  Association  In 
addition,  he  visited   St.  Hedwig's  Kranken- 

^1^  'v°!?/i*i''  ""^^  °'  ^^'^  institutions 
wnwe  ho  did  his  research,  following  his  in- 
ternship and  residency  here.  He  went  to  Ger- 
many on  fellowship  funds  from  Dr.  Emanuel 
Ubman.  who  was  one  of  Mount  Sinai's  most 
distinguished  physicians.  He  was  also  a  guest 
^  the  Scherlng  Pharmaceutical  Company 
Which  manufactured  his  preparation,  known 
as  Vroselectan  (called  lopax  in  the  U.S  1 
and  subsequent  related  compounds 
In  1931.  following  his  return  to  the  US 

?f,..^^12'*/"^^**'"  investigations  at  Mount 
Sinai  led  to  the  formulation  of  another 
compound,  Hippuran,  which  has  been  of 
value  as  a  test  of  renal  function  and  a 
screening  diagnostic  method  by  means  of  the 
renogram. 

A.?''.®<.T**'^  received  the  American  Medical 

f^  ?hi°v^®Hi'°^  ^*^»^  '"f  Ws  work  in 
S  *^«  Valentine  Award  of  the  New  York 

^ll^°^'  ^"f^^"^  Urologlcal  Association  in 
1968.  and  the  "outstanding  alumni"  medal- 
if?      J^^  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

f f  1^'  ^ff  •"*  Y^'^-'^^y.  on  the  occasion 
or  its  200th   anniversary  In   1967.  In   1959 

S^^'^i.^'^n'"   Associated   Alumni   honS 
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of  the  death  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  and 
there  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
a  moving  poem  by  Mattle  Richards  Tyler 
a  well-known  Washington  poet  and  edi- 
tor. 

Miss  Tyler  commemorates  in  verse 
Lindbergh's  illustrious  and  historic  1927 
"Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  solo  transatlantic 
flight.  Miss  Tyler  was  awarded  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  for  her  poem  "George 
Washington  at  Prayer." 

In  noting  Lindbergh's  last  flight  home 
last  August  26,  Miss  Tyler  writes: 

WhUe  history  endures  and  planes  still  fly 
Charles  Lindbergh's  name  and  deeds  will 
never  die. 

The  Senate  is  not  scheduled  to  be  in 
session  on  August  26,  and  I  bring  Miss 
Tyler's  poem  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time  to  honor  the  memory  of 
this  great  American  aviator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
orinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Charles  AtrotrsTUs  Lindberg,  1902-1974 
spirit  of  st.  louis 

Roosevelt  Field,  LJ., 

lHay  20,  'x9S7. 
Charles  Lindbergh  viewed  Long  Island's  foggy 

shroud, 
Where  vlslbUity  was  blurred  by  rain. 
A  race  was  scheduled.  He  would  be  so  proud 
To  win  that  Paris  Flight  with  much  to  gain. 
His  two  competitors  let  caution  rule. 
But  Lindbergh  felt  that  he  must  not  delay; 
So  he  began  his  flight  resolved  and  cool- 
Aware  that  this  could  be  a  fatal  day. 
The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  rising,  falUng, 
Responded  to  her  pilot's  urgent  calling. 
first  solo  transatlantic  flight — "wk  are 

HERE" 

Le  BotTRGET  Field,  France, 
,^  Mai/  21. 1975. 

The  coast  of  Normandy  and  France  at  last. 
The  flaming  flares  of  Le  Bourget  Airfield, 
The  lights  of  lovely  Parts  rushing  past. 
And  victory  to  him  who  would  not  yield! 
WhUe  thousands  shouted  welcome,  Lindbergh 

stepped 
From  plane  to  earth;  his  voice  was  strong 

and  clear, 
HU   words  were   few  and  simple,   yet  they 

swept 
The  world:   "I  am  Charles  Lindbergh.  'WK 

are  here!" 
That  solo  flight  he  blazed  across  the  sky, 
Stm  wears  a  crown  of  stars  as  years  pass  by. 

LAST   PLIGHT   HOME— "THE  LONE   EAGLE  OF  THE 
SKY" 


him  With  a  Jacobl  Medallion. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  DEATH  OP 
CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  tills 
August  26  will  mark  the  first  anniversary 


Died  August  26. 1974 
By  his  request,  they  flew  him  gently  home 
To  Maul  .  .  .  and  there  he  died,  and  is  In- 
terred. 
No  martial  music,  and  no  Capitol  Dome 
To  Ue  In  state  beneath!  Lindbergh  preferred 
A  coffin  from  the  wood  of  his  own  trees. 
His  omy  mourners  famUy,  neighbors,  friends. 
His  requiem  Pacific  Ocean  breeze. 
But  death  Is  not  where  Undberg's  greatness 

ends! 
While  history  endures  and  planes  stlU  fly, 
Charles  Lindbergh's   name   and   deeds  wUl 
never  die. — ^Mattie  Richards  Ttler. 
Note. — Lindbergh  is  quoted  as  having  often 
referred  to  himself  and  his  beloved  plane  as 
"We."  The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  has  Ita  own 
honored  hangar  in  the  Smithsonian  Instltu- 
Uon,  Washington,  D.C.  Yearly,  thousands  of 
tourtste  stand  gazing  at  the  valiant  Uttle 
plane  that  carried  its  young  pilot  to  great- 
ness. Many  of  the  spectators  are  eager  chil- 
dren, with  dreams  of  their  own. — MRT. 
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SEATO'S  FUTURE 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  25,  entitled,  "Nations  Ask  SEATO 
Breakup."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  the  article  notes,  the 
mly  two  Southeast  Asian  nations  re- 
maining in  the  SEATO  alliance  have 
stated  that  the  alliance  "should  be 
phased  out  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
new  realities  In  the  region."  Most  signif- 
icant among  those  new  realities  is  a 
new  regional  organization,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations,  com- 
prising the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Singa- 
pore, Indonesia,  and  Malaysia.  As  the 
joint  Thai-Philippine  communique  noted, 
ASEAN  "has  become  a  solid  foundation 
for  constructive  cooperation"  in  the 
region. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  see  organizations 
such  as  ASEAN — regional  organizations 
in  which  superpowers  are  not  partici- 
pants— replace  alliances  based  on  super- 
power participation  and  support.  Hie 
Objectives  for  which  the  United  States 
originally  encouraged  the  foundation  of 
alliances  such  as  SEATO — regional  peace 
and  cooperation — can  often  best  be 
served  today  by  organizations  of  the  re- 
gional powers.  We  should  always  remem- 
ber that  U.S.  involvement  in  these  re- 
gions' security  and  foreign  afifairs  prob- 
lems was  never  a  policy  object,  merely  a 
tool.  When  a  tool  outlives  its  usefulness, 
it  should  be  replaced. 

It  should  always  be  the  policy  goal 
of  the  United  States  to  enable  other 
nations,  singly  or  in  regional  organiza- 
tions, to  assume  full  responsibility  for 
their  own  affairs,  particularly  in  the 
realms  of  foreign  policy  and  defense. 
Over  the  past  30  years,  it  has  often  been 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
parties  for  the  United  States  to  become 
involved  in  these  tasks.  But  such  involve- 
ment should  always  be  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary situation.  It  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  be  involved  for 
the  sake  of  involvement  in  the  foreign 
and  defense  problems  of  others. 

I  welcome  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
Governments  of  Thailand  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  regard  to  the  future  of 
SEATO.  I  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  realize  that  American  interests  are 
best  served  when  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  regional  peace  and  cooperation 
can  be  assumed  by  the  regional  nations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  impend- 
ing demise  of  SEATO  does  not  Imply  a 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Western  Paciflc  power  or  a  downgrading 
of  the  security  commitments  imder  the 
Manila  pact. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Two  Nations  Ask  SEATO  Bseakttp 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
TTiaUand  and  the  PhUlppines  called  yes- 
terday for  closing  down  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  the  disintegrating  anti- 
Communist  alliance  structure  buUt  by  the 
United  States  21  years  ago 


SEATO  "should  be  phased  out  to  make  It 
accord  with  the  new  realities  In  the  region," 
said  Thai  Prime  Minister  Kukrlt  PramoJ  and 
Philippine  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos, 
In  a  joint  communique  issued  In  Manila. 

The  "new  realities"  alluded  to  In  the 
communique  Include  the  collapse  of  the 
American-backed  antl-Communlst  struggle 
In  Indochina  and  the  recent  decisions  of 
ThaUand  and  the  Philippines  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  China.  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  are  the  only  Southeast 
Asian  members  of  SEATO;  without  them  the 
organization  would  lose  any  Justification  for 
Its  name. 

SEATO  has  been  regarded  as  an  anachro- 
nism by  many  Americans  and  other  members, 
especially  since  the  United  States  In  1971 
ended  Its  generation  of  hostility  toward  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chma. 

SEATO  was  launched  in  1954  by  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  as  a  shield 
against  Chinese  Conununist  aggression  and 
subversion,  and  also  to  prevent  Communist 
takeovers  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  organization  has  been  crumbUng  In 
recent  years.  Pakistan  pulled  out  In  1973 
and  France  In  1974,  leaving  as  members  the 
United  States,  Britain.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  plus  Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 

During  a  Senate  review  of  SEATO  In  1974. 
however,  the  State  Department  maintained 
that  the  organization,  and  especially  the 
Manila  Pact  of  1954  which  was  its  basis,  still 
"have  not  outlived  their  usefulness  In  the 
present  era  of  transition."  American  critics 
of  SEIATO  long  have  been  Indignant  because 
President  Johnson  in  the  mid-1960s  Invoked 
It  as  a  rationale  for  sending  a  half-million 
U.S.  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

State  Etepartment  officials  yesterday  again 
made  a  point  of  distinguishing  between 
SEATO,  the  military  organization,  and  the 
Manila  Pact,  the  alliance  under  which  It  was 
created,  which  Is  formally  known  as  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 

The  next  SEATO  Council  meeting,  due  in 
the  autunm  on  the  fringes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  meeting,  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  future  of 
SEATO,  a  State  Department  spokesman  said. 

"Our  views  on  the  need  for  continuing 
SEATO,"  however,  the  spokesman  acknowl- 
edged, "will  be  much  Infiuenced  by  the 
other  members,  especially  those  of  the  re- 
gion." He  added,  "We  know  of  no  proposal 
that  the  Manila  Pact,  which  imderlies 
SEATO  be  dissolved." 

In  Manila,  Koson  Slnthawanan,  a  spokes- 
man for  Thai  Prime  Minister,  Kukrlt.  said 
Thailand  sees  no  need  to  dissolve  the  Manila 
Pact. 

"There's  no  need  to  abolish  the  treaty  It- 
self," Koson  was  quoted  as  saying:  "It  does 
not  do  any  harm  to  keep  the  treaty." 

While  this  may  seem  anachronistic,  U.S. 
officials  pointed  out  that  without  the  Manila 
treaty,  Thailand,  unlike  the  Philippines  and 
every  other  member  of  SEATO  that  partici- 
pates In  other  alliances  with  the  United 
States,  would  have  no  security  link  to  the 
United  States. 

Even  though  the  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  are  In  the  process  of  rebalancing  their 
relations  with  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
one  U.S.  ofllclal  said,  "they  obviously  also 
want  to  keep  their  options  open." 

SEATO'S  headquarters  are  In  Bangkok, 
but  In  recent  years  the  or^nlzatlonal  struc- 
ture has  been  sharply  reduced  and  SEATO 
largely  has  shifted  from  military  functions 
to  civil  action  programs. 

The  Kukrlt-Marcos  communique  of  south- 
east Asian  Nations  (Philippines.  Thailand, 
Singapore.  Indonesia.  Malaysia)  "has  be- 
come a  solid  foundation  for  constructive  co- 
operation" In  the  region. 

Sometime  in  the  future,  Thallcmd  hopes 
to  invite  Oambodla  and  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  now  all  Communist-ruled,  to  Join 
ASEAN,  Kukrit  told  reporters  in  Manila. 


The  Thai  prime  minister  and  Marcos  also 
said  in  their  communique  that  they  "re- 
affirmed their  views  that  foreign  tnilltary 
bases  In  the  region  were  temporary  in  charac- 
ter." 

All  American  servicemen  and  remaining 
aircraft  associated  with  the  Indochina  war 
are  not  being  removed  from  Thailand;  ne- 
gotiations are  due  to  begin  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  in  the 
fall  on  new  conditions  for  American  bases 
there. 

U.S.  officials,  however,  are  confident  that 
neither  nation  wants  to  rush  to  close  out 
all  U.S.  bases.  In  addition.  China  also  favors 
some  American  presence  in  the  region  as  a 
counterweight  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  call  today  for  dismantling  SEATO 
contained  no  timetable  for  action,  and 
stated,  without  explanation,  that  the  orga- 
nization "has  served  Its  purposes  commend- 
ably."  President  Marcos  said,  ambiguously, 
ttiat  the  phasing  out  of  SEATO  should  be 
done  "In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the 
circumstances  as  they  occur." 

One  State  Department  official  said.  "W© 
are  not  fighting  a  die-hard  battle  In  defense 
of  SEATO."  SEATO.  he  noted,  was  never 
comparable  in  significance  or  function  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
SEATO  was  only  a  hea/lquarters  operation 
even  In  Its  prime  days  {Tdrlng  the  Cold  War 
when  it  was  part  of  the  web  of  alliances 
"to  contain"  what  was  then  regarded  as  the 
"monolithic  Slno-Sovlet  bloc." 

When  Pakistan  pulled  out  of  the  orga- 
nization, It  also  withdrew  from  the  Manila 
Pact.  France,  however,  withdrew  only  from 
SEATO,  remaining  In  the  defense  treaty,  on 
the  pattern  of  Its  withdrawal  from  NATO 
in  the  1960s. 


RETIREMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR 
ORTONA 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  news  of 
the  retirement  of  the  distinguished  Am- 
bassador of  Italy  to  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Egidio  Ortona.  leaves  me 
with  mixed  emotions. 

I  am.  indeed,  happy  for  him  for  after 
a  very  distinguished  and  long  service  to 
his  government,  he  will  now  have  the 
time  in  a  more  relaxed  mood  to  pursue 
the  luxury  of  an  eas/  pace  and  con- 
siderably more  time  to  his  devoted  and 
lovely  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  genuinely  feel 
deep  sadness  in  seeing  a  cherished  friend 
leave  our  capital  city  where  he  spent  so 
many  years  of  distinguished  service  to  his 
coimtry  while  making  many  fast  and 
loyal  friends  among  our  American 
society. 

Mrs.  Pastore  joins  me  in  extending  to 
him  and  his  lovely  wife  many  years  of 
happiness  and  good  health. 


MULTINAnONALS— THE  ETHICAL 
QUESTIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  9  months 
ago,  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
through  its  national  agencies  convened 
a  working  group  on  multinational  cor- 
porations. The  objective  was  to  identify 
the  moral  and  ethical  questions  raised 
by  the  growth  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, and  to  issue  a  report  which  would 
bring  the  issues  before  the  church's  10th 
General  Synod  in  Minneapolis  in  June. 

A  working  group  report  reflecting 
careful  thought  on  the  wide  range  of 
social  and  economic  problems  faced  by 
multinationals  was  prepared  and  pub- 
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lished.  The  working  group  consisted  of 
members  with  broad  expertise  in  the 
dealings  of  multinational  corporations. 
Each  of  the  constituencies  with  an  In- 
terest in  the  subject,  company  people, 
labor  leaders,  government  ofQcials,  as 
well  as  churchmen,  were  included.  It  is 
striking  to  note  that  despite  the  diversity 
of  viewpoints,  the  group  agreed  on  such 
issues  as  the  treatment  of  labor,  the  cor- 
porate attitudes  toward  social  and  eco- 
nomic injustice,  and  transfer  pricing.  It 
proposed  a  view  of  the  problems  which 
would  enable  an  informed  Christian  lay- 
man to  participate  in  the  debate  over 
these  issues  intelligently. 

The  working  group  report  led  to  the 
drafting  of  a  pronoimcement  defined  by 
the  church  as  "a  declaration  of  Christian 
conviction  on  a  matter  of  social 
principle." 

After  much  vigorous  debate  the  pro- 
nouncement was  adopted  by  the  sjmod. 
It  includes  a  strong  statement  condemn- 
ing corporate  interference  in  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  a  host  country,  the 
contribution  of  money  to  foreign  politi- 
cal campaigns,  and  payment  of  bribes. 
It  states  the  need  for  corporations  to 
respect  human  rights  and  it  encourages 
church  members  to  become  fully  in- 
formed to  react  critically  to  corporate 
and  government  activity  and  to  carry 
forward  In  an  appropriate  role  as 
shareholder. 

Both  the  report  of  the  working  group 
and  the  pronouncement  which  was  adop- 
ted by  the  synod  are  exemplary  docu- 
ments. They  bring  to  public  view  In  a 
reasoned  way  the  central  issues  which 
face  multinational  corporations,  and 
they  should  be  widely  read  by  everyone 
concerned  with  this  problem. 

What  is  more,  these  documents  and 
the  work  of  the  United  Church  In  this 
area  will  do  much  to  remind  Americans 
that  there  Is  a  moral  component  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  that  as  citizens 
we  should  include  moral  values  in  our 
business  dealings. 

Too  much  of  our  foreign  policy  over 
the  last  generation  has  ignored  this  eth- 
nical component  and  the  time  for  Its 
renewal  Is  ripe.  Too  frequently  Ameri- 
cans abroad  have  felt  themselves  free  of 
the  moral  constraints  they  would  apply 
at  home. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  church 
who  worked  on  these  documents  deserve 
great  praise  for  their  effort,  in  particu- 
lar, their  ability  to  discuss  these  issues 
which  usually  generate  more  heat  than 
light  in  a  reasonable,  rational  way  and 
reach  hard  conclusions  based  on  a  fully 
lucid  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  pronoimcement,  and  I  urge  every- 
one with  an  Interest  in  the  subject  of 
multinational  corporations  to  read  it  and 
the  working  group  report  with  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
noimcement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


ChrlBtlan  conviction  on  a  matter  of  social 
principle,  proposed  for  approval  by  General 
Synod  and  to  be  directed  to  the  Churches 
and  the  Conferences  for  Implementation  and 
to  the  public  for  Information."  (Standing 
Rules  of  the  Tenth  General  Synod,  IV-17-a) 
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WO«LD    ECONOMIC    HEALTH A    CHBISTIAN 

I  CONCEBN 

The  Tenth  General  Synod  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  meeting  In  a  period  of 
widespread  anxiety  about  world  economic 
trends,  seeks  to  help  Its  constituency  carry 
their  due  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  the  global  economy,  in  which  the 
so-called  "multinational  corporation"  is  an 
Important  phenomenon.  As  citizens  of  the 
country  of  incorporation  of  many  companies 
engaged  i.i  production  abroad,  American 
Christians  are  sensitive  to  the  serious  claims 
and  counterclaims  that  surround  transna- 
tional business  on  all  continents.  They  are 
called  to  work  for  economic  and  social  Jus- 
tice and  full  human  development. 

Church  thought  and  action  regarding  the 
role  of  transnational  business  in  mass  eco- 
nomic development  is  inspired  by  two  cen- 
tral realities  of  church  life — ancient  biblical 
faith  and  contemporary  ecumenical  experi- 
ence. Biblical  religion  teaches  that  It  is  the 
human  vocatlbn  to  be  co-creator,  dedicating 
all  labor  to  the  buUding  of  a  Just  society  on 
a  well-cared-for  planet  in  a  universe  given 
by  God;  the  biblical  ethic,  expressed  in  thou- 
sands of  stories  and  teachings,  is  "Thou  shalt 
not  harm  .  .  .  thou  shalt  serve,"  striving  to 
realize  the  full  potential  of  life  on  this  earth 
for  all.  The  Christian  Church,  today  the  larg- 
est voluntary  society  In  the  world,  has  long 
been  at  work  in  every  land  where  transna- 
tional business  is  now  operating.'  The  church 
everywhere  experiences  the  impact  of  this 
growing  fact  of  economic  life,  weighing  trans- 
national business  enterprise  to  see  whether 
on  balance,  it  promises  greater  liberation  or 
deeper  exploitation.  Social  action  agencies  of 
both  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches  and  the 
Vatican  provide  channels  through  which  the 
worldwide  Christian  community  pursues  in- 
ternational economic  Justice. 

GLOBAL   PRODUCTION   BUT  A   WIDENINO   GAP 

The  dynamism  of  transnational  business 
is  striking:  production  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  transnational  corporations  now  surpasses 
trade  as  the  main  vehicle  of  International 
economic  exchange.^  Through  technological 
advance,  managerial  ability,  marketing  skill 
and  access  to  capital,  such  corporations  grow 
faster  than  purely  domestic  firms.  Prom 
1965-1973  their  direct  Investment  In  other 
developed  countries  nearly  tripled,  and  It 
nearly  doubled  in  the  developing  lands.  Al- 
though they  presently  account  for  but  seven 
percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  of  the 
less  developed  countries  and  Ave  percent  of 
that  of  the  industrialized  nations,  transna- 
tional corporations  are  proving  to  be  effective 
producers  of  goods  and  services,  and  most  de- 
veloping countries  invite  their  Investments. 
Even  countries  whose  economic  enterprises 
are  state-owned,  recognizing  the  innovative 
capacity  of  transnational  corporations,  nego- 


The   Role   of   Transnational   BTrsmzss   nc 

Mass    Economic    Development 

A  pronoimcement  adopted  by  the  Tenth 

General    Synod    of    the   United    Church    of 

Christ,  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

June  27-July  1,  1976. 

"A    pronouncement    is    a    declaration    of 


•The  religions  of  the  world  number  more 
voluntary  members  than  any  other  kind  of 
associations.  The  Encyclopedia  BHtannica 
Book  of  the  Year,  1973,  p.  600,  Indicates  that 
64.3%  of  the  global  population  of  3,706  mil- 
lion belong  to  the  seven  major  religions  of 
the  world.  Their  respective  figures,  rounded 
to  mUlions.  are:  Christianity  1,024;  Islam 
529;  Hinduism  478;  Buddhism  268;  Shlnto- 
Ism  60;  Judaism  14;  and  Slkhlsm  10.  Chris- 
tianity thus  counts  27.6%  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple and  43%  of  the  total  number  of  adher- 
ents of  major  religions. 

^Multinational  Corporations  in  Woild  De- 
veloptnent.  United  Nations,  New  York,  1973, 
p.  14.  ".  .  .  international  production  reached' 
approximately  $330  billion  In  1971.  This  was 
somewhat  larger  than  total  exports  of  aU 
naarket  economies  ($310  billion) ." 


tlate  special  arrangements  by  which  private 
enterprise  know-how   can  assist   their  ecn 
nomic  development. 

The  success  of  transnational  corporations 
as  International  producers  has.  for  the  most 
part,  been  achieved  by  setting  up  punta 
abroad  to  do  there  what  has  already  proven 
profitable  in  their  homeland.  They  have  in- 
vested  primarily  m  other  Industrialized 
lands,  or  sought  to  encourage  consumer  so- 
ciety tastes  m  the  less  developed  countries 
Seventy-six  percent  of  all  transnational  cor-i 
porate  Investment  Is  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries,  and  so  are  three-quarters  of  the  lobs 
they  have  created  abroad.  A  good  part  of  the 
other  quarter  of  Investment  and  Jobs  la 
found  In  the  most  advanced  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Economically  speakina 
not  much  of  the  transnational  firms  has  vet 
been  seen  by  the  bottom  half  of  the  world's 
people,  and  the  gap  between  their  income 
and  that  of  the  more  fortunate  nations  and 
classes  grows  ever  wider. 

In  order  that  they  may  make  a  more  sig- 
nificant  contribution  to  worldwide  develop- 
ment, the  transnational  firms  should  be  en- 
couraged to  accept  the  challenge  issued  by 
one  board  chairman  to  his  peers:  "We  whose 
main  markets  are  among  the  20  percent  of 
the  world's  affluent  peoples  must  reach  the 
decision  that  our  own  future  lies  in  the  en- 
richment  of  opportunities  for  the  80  percent 
who  are  poor.  There  is  more  profit  and  sta- 
bility in  enriching  the  poor  than  In  con- 
centrating on  the  rich.  Poverty  Is  a  problem 
to  be  solved— not  a  standard  to  be  endured  " 
The  church  should  recognize  that  a  rea- 
sonable profit  is  indispensable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  any  business,  private  or  state-owned 
Transnational  corporations  cannot  work  for 
mass  economic  development  in  the  same  way 
as  philanthropic  foundations  or  subsidized 
service  agencies.  Initial  Investment  In  high 
risk  areas  of  chronic  poverty  and  Instability 
may  require  a  higher  rate  of  return  than  in 
more  favorable  situations.  But  if  there  were 
a  continual  net  outfiow  of  resources  from  a 
poorer  host  country  to  a  richer  home  country 
of  a  transnational  corporation,  the  overaU 
effect  of  that  company's  operations  In  that 
land  would  be  antldevelopmental.  Through 
Justly  determined  transfer  prices  and  tech- 
nology  charges   between   parent   companies 
and  their  subsidiaries  in  developing  coun- 
tries, through  fairly  calculated  tax  payments, 
through   substantial   reinvestment   of  local 
earnings,    and    through   repatriation   of  no 
more  than  a  reasonable  profit,  transnational 
corporations  can  provide  a  very  Important 
contribution    to    the    achievement    of    host 
country  development  goals. 

Transnational  business  can  raise  the  gen- 
eral standards  of  local  employment  and  bring 
about  increased  productivity  by  providing 
proper  working  conditions  and  compensation. 
By  recruiting  workers  without  regard  for  dis- 
criminatory local  customs,  by  training  em- 
ployees to  realize  their  full  potential  skill,  by 
paying  wages  that  are  proportional  to  their 
contribution  to  production  rather  than  wages 
that  are  as  low  as  possible,  by  providing 
benefit  plans  that  communicate  genuine 
concern  for  the  worker  as  a  person,  by  rec- 
ognizing the  right  of  employees  to  participate 
in  representative  workers'  organizations, 
transnational  corporations  can  Inject  hope 
In  the  midst  of  despair. 

Transnational  corporations  alone  cannot 
solve  the  vast  problems  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  among  the  swiftly 
growing  population  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. They  can  make  a  strategic  contribution 
to  the  host  country's  struggle  with  this  issue, 
cooperating  when  they  are  requested  to  estab- 
lish new  manufacturing  centers  In  remote  re- 
gions lacking  industries  and  Job  opportu- 
nities. They  can  also  respond  by  locating  new 
facilities  near  teeming  cities  with  massive 
numbers  of  unemployed  and  underfed.  In  the 
agricultural  and  extractive  industries,  lo- 
cated where  the  crops  and  the  mineral  re- 
sources are  to  be  found,  they  can  upgrade 
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the  skills  and  the  living  standards  of  the 
populations  whose  labor  they  need,  insur- 
ing that  they  receive  a  full  share  in  the  ben- 
efits of  the  economic  modernization  which 
txansnational  business  begins. 
transnational  corporations  and  hitman 

RIGHl'S 

As  a  foreign  guest,  a  transnational  busi- 
ness enterprise  must  not  intervene  in  the 
partisan  political  affairs  of  a  host  country, 
or  in  a  host  country's  relationships  with 
other  countries,  whatever  their  Ideology.  It 
has  no  right  to  contribute  corporate  funds  to 
help  any  political  person  or  party  come  to  or 
retain  power,  or  to  buy  favor  for  its  own 
operations.  This  political  neutrality  must  not, 
however,  lead  the  foreign  corporation  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  kind  of  violation  of  human 
rights.  While  it  has  no  legal  basis  for  seek- 
ing to  obtain  political  decisions  favoring 
either  the  company  Interest  or  that  of  its 
home  country.  It  has  a  moral  responsibility, 
in  all  matters  of  production,  employment  and 
distribution,  to  seek  to  persuade  a  host  coun- 
try guilty  of  repressive  practices  to  respect 
the  principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights — accepted  by  member  govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  as  "a  common 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and 
all  nations."  The  church  commends  and  sup- 
ports firms  which  try  to  improve  the  lot  of 
those  In  any  society  who  are  subjected  to 
systematic  injustice  and  repression.  If  any 
company  chooses  to  continue  to  operate  in  a 
country  where  there  Is  little  Justice  and  less 
freedom,  it  Is  only  by  effective  efforts  of  thla 
kind  that  Its  presence  there  can  possibly  be 
Justified.  But  no  company  should  enter  any 
country  with  Investment  if  the  government 
of  that  country  has  been  declared  Illegal  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Transnational  business  operations,  even  In 
countries  that  respect  human  rights  and 
strive  to  Improve  the  living  standards  of  all 
their  people.  Involve  choices  that  raise  Issues 
of  fairness.  When  a  U.S.  corporation  closes 
down  any  part  of  its  domestic  production  In 
order  to  relocate  a  facility  abroad.  It  Is  moral- 
ly obligated  to  assure  that  workers  thus  de- 
prived of  their  present  Jobs  have  opportunity 
for  other  assignments  or  training  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  employment.  It  should  cooper- 
ate with  government  to  secure  for  all  such 
workers  adequate  Income  while  they  and 
their  families  are  Involved  In  this  Involun- 
tary transition. 

CHURCH  action:   to  MAXIMIZE  DEVELOPMENTAL 
IMPACT 

The  church  Is  called  by  its  faith  to  ask 
those  engaged  In  transnational  business: 

a.  to  accept  as  an  Integral  and  primary 
part  of  their  responsibility  a  concern  to  Im- 
prove the  welfare  and  to  enlarge  the  dignity 
of  the  people  of  the  countries  where  they 
operate;  and 

b.  to  make  their  general  decisions  and  to 
carry  out  their  day-to-day  operations  with 
this  responsibility  constantly  in  mind. 

The  church  can  have  an  Important  impact 
in  four  areas: 

1.  Local  churches  and  conferences,  through 
study  groups  mobilizing  their  own  members 
who  carry  broad  responsibilities  in  business, 
labor,  academic,  welfare  and  political  Insti- 
tutions, should  strive  to  obtain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  operations  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  and  the  existing  and  potential 
role  of  transnational  business  in  the  system. 
With  this  background  It  should  be  possible 
to  make  a  critical  examination  of  the  actual 
performance  of  transnational  business  and 
the  extent  to  which  It  can  or  cannot  con- 
tribute to  meeting  contemporary  human 
needs  on  a  world  scale. 

2.  Through  International  ecumenical 
church  relations  American  church  people 
should  seek  the  Informed  Judgment  of  people 
in  the  less  developed  countries  on  the  impact 
of  foreign  investment  upon  the  develop- 
mental goals  and  general  culture  of  their 


countries.  Such  Information  should  help  the 
American  churches  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  appropriate  role  of  trans- 
national business  and  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  management  of  trans- 
national firms  the  perspective  of  candid 
fellow  Christians  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 

3.  Members  of  the  church  and  their  lead- 
ers, after  Informing  themselves  thoroughly 
on  the  complex  Issues  Involved  In  the  re- 
sponsible conduct  of  transnational  bsulness, 
should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
available  to  them,  wherever  they  may  be 
situated,  to  make  this  responsibility  known 
and  to  use  whatever  Influence  they  may  have 
to  move  the  operation  of  transnational  busi- 
ness toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose. 
Such  opportunities  may  Include  ( 1 )  rational 
and  temperate  public  discus.sion  of  these 
Issues,  (11)  efforts  of  Informed  persons  and 
organizations  to  develop,  in  consultation 
with  the  corporations  and  their  home  and 
host  country  governments,  guidelines  for 
the  conduct  of  transnational  business  affairs, 
and  (ill)  the  establishment  of  lines  of  effec- 
tive accountability  for  U.S.-based  trans- 
national corporations  to  both  their  share- 
holders and  the  general  public,  within  a 
framework  of  U.S.  Government  policies  favor- 
able to  socially  constructive  transnational 
business  activities. 

4.  The  churches  of  the  United  States,  as 
substantial  shareholders  in  many  of  the 
U.S.  transnational  corporations,  need  to  face 
squarely  the  fact  that  how  their  money 
makes  money  is  as  truly  an  ethical  and  theo- 
logical matter  as  how  they  spend  the  money 
that  it  makes.  Every  church  member,  local 
church,  conference,  national  Instrumental- 
ity, and  related  educational  or  welfare  in- 
stitution, that  holds  Investments  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  be  a  responsible  share- 
holder. In  view  of  the  growing  impact  of 
transnational  business  on  the  lives  of  many 
millions  of  people  everywhere,  this  respon- 
sibility Is  now  far  greater  than  most  share- 
holders realize.  Every  United  Church  Invest- 
ing group  should,  at  the  very  least,  review 
the  operations  of  the  corporations  in  which 
It  holds  stock  in  the  light  of  the  declared 
social  priorities  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  determining  whether  such  operations 
promote  or  Impede  the  achievement  of 
Christian  social  goals.  This  would  Include 
providing  for  a  responsible  review  committee 
to  study  corporate  reports  and  annual  share- 
holder meeting  proxy  notices,  deciding  what 
Is  the  twst  way,  In  view  of  these  goals,  for  a 
United  Church  shareholder  to  vote  on  each 
public  Interest  proposal  presented.  In  full 
ecumenical  cooperation,  the  various  share- 
holding bodies  In  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  should  continue  to  work  with  the 
business  corporations  In  which  they  are  In- 
vestors to  develop  and  promote  sound  poli- 
cies that  will  maximize  the  contribution  of 
aU  such  business  enterprises  to  the  process 
of  mass  economic  development  at  home  and 
overseas. 

The  Tenth  General  Synod  encourages  all 
church  members  to  study  the  Working 
Group  Report  entitled  "The  Role  of  Trans- 
national Business  In  Mass  Economic  Devel- 
opment." • 


'  A  Working  Group  composed  of  21  spe- 
cialists In  International  business  and  de- 
velopment, persons  of  diverse  professions 
and  various  religious,  philosophical  and  na- 
tional traditions,  prepared  the  background 
study  from  which  the  Tenth  General  Synod 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  derived  the 
data  underlying  the  present  pronouncement. 
Five  national  church  agencies  cooperated  In 
convening  and  staffing  this  Working  Group: 

United  Church  Board  for  Homeland  Min- 
istries 

United  Church  Board  for  World  Ministries 

United  Church  of  Christ  Center  tar  Social 
Action 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT'S  STRUG- 
GLE FOR  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  has  fought 
the  battle  for  civil  rights  for  over  30 
years.  While  still  a  Congressman  repre- 
senting a  district  in  which  few  minorities 
resided.  Senator  Scott  urged  his  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  respect  the 
equality  of  all  people. 

Now  serving  as  Republican  leader.  Sen- 
ator Scott  is  continuing  his  struggle  for 
equal  rights.  Be  it  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  activity,  voting,  housing,  educa- 
tion, or  employment.  Senator  Scott  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront,  doing  what 
is  right  for  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In 
the  Record  a  summary  of  Senator 
Scott's  civil  rights  records. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Civil  Rights 

legislation 94th  congress 

S.  407.  a  bUl  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  o;  1965. 

S.  1124,  a  bUl  to  assist  In  the  financing  of 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  persons 
who  are  disadvanteiged  because  of  certain  so- 
cial or  economic  considerations. 

S.  1279,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for 
an  additional  ten  years  and  to  make  per- 
manent the  ban  against  certain  prerequisites 
to  voting. 

S.  1834,  a  bUl  to  raise  the  limitation  on 
Appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

Amendment  to  S.  1279.  expands  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  on  other  groups 
who  were  not  Included  under  the  definition 
of  those  being  dlscrlmlna(ted  against  when 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  was  enacted. 

VOTES 

Voted  for  a  7-year  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

LEGISLATION 93D   CONGRESS 

S.J.  Res.  10,  to  provide  for  voluntary  non- 
denominational  prayer  in  public  schools. 

S.J.  Res.  20,  to  designate  January  16  of 
each  year  as  "Martin  Luther  King  Day." 

VOTES 

Voted  for  amendment  to  declare  It  to  be 
Federal  policy  to  respect  religious  beliefs  and 
deeply  held  moral  convictions  regarding  the 
performance  of  abortions  or  sterilization  pro- 
cedures. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  that  no 
student  be  required  to  reveal  Information 
about  his  personal  or  family  life  without 
parental  consent. 

Voted  for  a  Privacy  Protection  Commis- 
sion. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  re- 
cent contract  negotiations  between  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  labor  organl- 
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zatlons  which  represent  Its  employees 
neared  their  final  phase.  Postmaster 
General  Benjamin  Bailar  appeared  on 
the  CBS  television  program  "Pace  the 
Natl(Hi."  While  that  appearance  largely 
centered  on  the  fears  of  an  impending 
strike  which  happily  did  not  take  place 
because  of  the  responsible  approach  both 
labor  and  management  exhibited,  other 
subjects  were  covered  which  I  believe  are 
of  considerable  interest  to  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

ITie  Postmaster  General  was.  for  in- 
stance, asked  if,  in  view  of  the  Service's 
need  for  additional  money  and  the  re- 
cent General  Accounting  OfQce  sugges- 
tion that  considerable  sums  could  be 
saved  by  closing  many  small  rural  post 
offices,  the  Service  was  considering  cuts 
in  service.  His  answer  was  no.  And,  on 
the  question  of  rate  increases,  he  was 
straightforward,  saying  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice quite  likely  will  have  to  move  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  increase  allowed  to 
It  under  law  later  this  year.  That  would 
be,  in  the  case  of  the  first-class  stamp, 
13  cents,  depending  upon  current  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. It  could  be  somewhat  lower,  but 
not  higher. 

Mechanization,  capital  improvements, 
research  and  development  and  the  Postal 
Service's  determination  to  safeguard  the 
privacy  of  letters  are  other  subjects  cov- 
ered in  this  Interview.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Pace  the  Nation 

tJ.S.    POSTAL    SERVICE 

Ouest:     Benjamin    FranWln    Bailar,    Post- 
master General. 

Reporters:  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
Ronald  Kessler,  the  Washington  Poet;  and 
Jed  Duval,  CBS  News. 

Producer:  Mary  O.  Yates. 

Associate  Producer:  Joan  Spiegel  Barone. 

Herman.  Mr.  Bailar,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
questions  that  everybody,  I  imagine,  would 
like  to  ask  a  Postmaster  General;  but  first,  I 
think  we  have  to  know,  are  we  going  to  have 
a  strike?  Are  we  going  to  lose  postal  service 
for  some  time? 

Mr.  Baiuu.  I  don't  think  so.  There's  a  pos- 
sibility, but  a  postal  strike  Is  illegal.  It  would 
work  gross  hardship  on  the  American  peo- 
ple m  the  distribution  of  retirement  and 
Social  Security  checks  and  welfare  checks 
and  various  commercial  transactions.  And 
I'm  satisfied  that  the  postal  union  leaders 
really  would  Uke  to  have  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. They  want  It  on  their  terms,  of  course, 
and  we're  having  some  difficult  negotiations. 
But  I  think  It's  vmllkely  that  there's  going  to 
be  a  strike. 

AimoxmcTR.  From  CBS  News,  Washington, 
a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  news  Inter- 
view on  FACE  the  NATION,  with  the  Post- 
master General,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bailar. 
Mr.  Bailar  will  be  questioned  by  CBS  News 
Cwrespondent  Jed  Duvall;  Ronald  Kessler, 
Investigative  Reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post;  and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George 
Herman. 

Herman.  Mr.  Bailar,  if  there  is  difficulty  In 
arriving  at  a  contract  with  the  postal  work- 
ers unions.  If  you  think  a  strike  Is  unlikely. 
Is  It  possible  therell  be  some  other  kind  of 
action — a  slowdown,  a  slckout — something 
else  which  might  disturb  if  not  disrupt  postal 
service? 

Mr.  BAUjk«.  WeU,  It's  certainly  possible. 
There  are  some  postal  employees  who  feel 
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very  strongly  about  the  present  negotiations 
and  may  create  some  disruptions.  But  we 
have  a  contract  which  prohibits  a  strike; 
we're  operating  under  a  law  which  prohibits 
a  strike;  and  I  think  all  postal  employees  are 
very  much  aware  of  those  prohibitions. 

Kessler.  I  think  the  primary  concern  of 
mall  users  is  that  If  you  or  I  mall  a  letter 
today  we  really  can't  be  sure  If  It'll  arrive 
at  Its  destination  tomorrow  or  two  weeks 
from  now.  Do  you  consider  that  a  major 
problem,  and  If  so,  what  are  you  doing  about 
It? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  the  public  concern  Is  ob- 
viously a  major  problem.  Every  time  we  have 
a  service  problem  that  I  hear  about,  I — it's 
an  embarrassment.  But  I  would  point  out  to 
you  that  we  handle  about  90  billion  pieces 
of  mall  a  year,  and  I  think  the  vast  majority 
of  those  pieces  are  well  handled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  American  public.  The  Roper 
Organization  ran  a  survey  last  summer — 
and  they  reper.teS  It  a-r.ln  Just  within  the 
last  month — that  indicated  that  out  of  the 
twelve  basic  services  which  they  asked  about, 
the  American  public  perceives  postal  serv- 
ice as  the  best  value  of  tmy  of  the  services 
available  to  them. 

DuvALL.  Mr.  Bailar,  let  me  get  back  just 
a  minute  to  the  possibility  of  a  strike.  If 
there  is  a  strike — you  think  it's  unlikely — 
but  if  there  is,  is  the  government  ready 
with  some  plan  to  distribute  the  checks  that 
you  spoke  of,  the  most  Important  pieces  of 
maU? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  we  have  several  courses  of 
action  open  to  us,  Mr.  Duvall.  The  first,  of 
course,  would  be  for  me  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  private  express  statutes; 
that's  the  monc^oly  right  that's — that  limits 
first  class  mall.  We  would  embargo  all  non- 
essential mall.  We'd  ask  our  supervisors  and 
postmasters  to  work  overtime;  and  a  number 
of  large  and  critical  mailers  have  developed 
some  special  procedures  for  handling  that 
contingency.  But  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  move  anything  like  the  total  volume  of 
mall  that  we're  accustomed  to. 

Duvall.  By  large  and  critical  maUers,  you 
mean  somebody  like  Social  Security — they 
have  a  plan? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  they  have  developed  some 
contingency  plans;  a  number  of  big  pub- 
lishers have.  I  know  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  notified  their  New  York  customers  that 
their  newspapers  will  be  available  for  pickup 
in  certain  locations,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
Herman.  Last  time — it  was  1970,  was  it 
not — you  did  have  at  least  a  partial  strike. 
Strike  is  Illegal.  I  don't  believe  any  legal 
action  was  taken  at  all  against  any  of  the 
strikers.  Would  you  take,  at  this  time,  any 
more  than  you  did  In  1970? 

Mr.  Bailar.  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Herman,  that 
I  can  answer  that  at  this  time,  because  we're 
talking  about  a  situation  that's  a  little  hard 
to  anticipate  what  the  particulars  might  be. 
But  certainly,  a  strike  Is  illegal,  and  we'd 
have  to  do  everything  possible  to  see  that  the 
maU  is  moved. 

DtTVALL.  In  one  way  or  another,  your  labor 
coats  are  going  to  be  going  up,  and  are  you 
going  to  have  to  charge  more?  We  know 
there's  discussion  of  a  13-cent  first  class 
stamp,  and  maybe  making  it  15  cents  in  a 
year  or  two.  What  Is  the  plan  for  rates? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  I  think— first  off,  I  would 
say  that  there  Is  some  current  discussion 
about  the  rate  level  that  should  have  been 
set  two  years  ago,  and  the  ten  cents  is  sub- 
ject to  some — the  present  level  of  ten  cent* 
Is  subject  to  some  disagreements  that  have 
been  voiced  before  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. However  those  come  out,  we  will 
need  new  revenue.  I  would  think  It's  quite 
likely  that  we'll  have  to  move  with  the  max- 
Imxmi  Increase  which  Is  allowed  us;  It  will 
be  In  the  order  of  a  30  per  cent  Increase 
sometime  before  the  end  of  the  year  It 
won't — 
Duvall.  Thirty  per  cent  this  year? 


Mr.  Bailar.  Yes.  Now,  it  won't  be  over  13 
cents,  but — and  It's  possible,  depending  on 
how  these  other  proceedings  go,  that  It  might 
be  something  less.  Thirteen  cents  woiild  be 
the  maximum. 

Herman.  So  your  present  rate  Is  ten  cents 
as  a  temporary 

Mr.  Bailar.  Yes. 

Herman.  Allowance.  What  Is  the  perma- 
nent rate,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Bailar.  The  permanent  rate  now  Is 
eight  cents — the  one  that  was  In  effect  be- 
fore the  ten  cents  was  placed  into  effect 
because  the  ten  cents — the  procedural  prob- 
lems on  the  ten  cents  have  not  been  com- 
pleted  

Herman.  What — so  I  understand.  What 
happens — is  the  thirteen  cents  a  new  perma- 
nent rate,  or  Is  It  a  new  temporary  rate 
or * 

Mr.  Bailar.  No,  we  would  put  thirteen 
cents,  or  some  other  level,  in  on  a  temporary 
basis  after  the  present  rates  are  established 
as  permanent  rates  or  of  course  some  other 
level  is  established  as  permanent. 

Kessler.  General,  AT&T  has  mechanized 
their  plant  where  about  80  per  cent  of  its 
calls— of  Its  long-distance  calls— are  not 
touched  by  human  hands.  So  It's — the  Postal 
Service,  on  the  other  hand,  still  requires 
about  seven  handling  steps,  each  by  a  human 
being,  before  a  letter  is  delivered.  Are  you 
taking  steps  to  mechanize  the  Postal  Service 
and  when  do  you  think  this  might  occiw' 
Mr.  Bailar.  Why,  It's— the  mechanization 
of  the  Postal  Service,  Mr.  Kessler,  is,  of 
course,  going  to  be  a  gradual  thing.  It's  not 
going  to  be  one  happening.  The  number  of 
letters  processed  by  mechanical  means  have 
increased  sharply  in  the  last  five  years— 
from  around  20  per  cent  to  about  50  per 
cent.  We're  putting  a  great  deal  of  money 
into  capital  Investments,  both  buildings  and 
equipment.  They've  Increased  about  three- 
fold over  the  last  four  years.  Our  research 
budget  has  Increased  two  and  a  half  fold. 
And  I  think   we  can  see  increasing  moves 

in  the  mechanization,  but  I  don't  think 

It's  not  going  to  happen  just  all  at  one  time. 
It'll  be  a  gradual  process. 

Kessler.  Do  you  have  any  long-range  plans 
for  eventually  reorganizing  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice so  that  everything  will  be  mechanized? 
Mr.  Bailar.  I  don't  think  we'll  ever  reach 
the  point  where  it's  done  totally  mechanl- 
cally.  We've  got  the  letter  sorting  machines 
now  in  about  seven  hundred  locations. 
We're— I  expect  we'll  be  moving  with  some 
optical  character  reading  eoulpment  this 
fall.  We've — we're  moving  toward  automatic 
facer  cancelers,  which  I  would  hope  we'll 
have  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Herman.  You  told  the  magazine  Nation's 
Business,  in  an  interview  which  was  pub- 
lished in  April,  that  because  you  were  no 
longer  under  Congress  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau as  directly— funds  appropriated  for 
you — y^a  could  now  Increase  the  research 
budget  from  25  million  to  50  million  doUars 
a  year.  But  Isn't  that  still  money  which  is 
going  to  have  to  be  paid  by  Congress?  You're 
In  deficits— you're  In  deficit  even  after  re- 
ceiving, what— a  billion  and  a  half  doUars 
from  Congress.  So  doesn't  this  really  mean 
that  you  are  now  able  to  put  out  a  check 
that  Congress  has  to  sign? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  to  the  degree  that  Con- 
gress would  choose  to  make  up  our  deficits, 

that  would  bo  the  case,  but 

Herman.  Well,  who,  if  not  Congress? 
Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  we've  been  borrowing 
some  money  under  the  authority  that  we 
have,  which  of  course  will  have  to  be  re- 
paid by  postal  users  eventually;  and  some 
of  the  other  funds  have  come  out  of  our— 
the  capital  that  we  were  originally  put  Into 
business  with.  But  the  research  budget  has 
Increased,  from  25  million  doUars  about 
three  years  ago,  to  around  60  million  dol- 
lars this  year.  And  It's  crItlcaUy  important 
to  the  future  of  the  Postal  Service. 
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Herman.  Now  I  think  we  have  to  get  back 
to  a  question  that  was  raised  by  the  admin- 
istrative law  judge  when  he  denied  the — or 
he  said  It  should  be  denied — ^the  Idea  of 
raising  the  first  class  letters  to  thirteen 
cents.  He  said  actually  the  cost  of  first  class 
letters  was  around  eight  and  a  half  cents, 
and  that  in  effect,  by  charging  ten  cents  for 
first  class  letters,  you  were  taxing  first  class 
letter  senders  to  pay  for  other  less  profitable 
classes.  Is  that  correct,  and  is  it  a  good  Idea? 

Mr.  Bailar.  No,  I  don't  believe  It's  correct; 
I  think  that  finding  is  not  based  on  the 
facts  that  were  developed  during  the  20- 
some  months  of — during  which  the  hearings 
took  place.  I  also  would  add  that  I 

Herman.  Well,  let  me  try  to  ask  you  to 
subdivide  It.  Is  It — Is  It  untrue  that — is  it 
true  or  untrue  that  a  first  class  letter  does 
not  cost  ten  cents  itself? 

Mr.  Bailar.  In  my  opinion,  a  ten-cent  rate 
is  a  proper  refiectlon  of  the  cost  of  handling 
a  first  class  letter. 

Duvall.  Are  there  any  cuts  In  service 
due 

Herman.  I  think  we  really  have  to  pursue 
this.  You  are  saying  that  it  costs — that  at 
ten  cents  a  stamp  for  a  first  class  letter,  there 
is  no  profit  being  made  that  helps  other 
classes  of  mail? 

Mr.  Bailar.  That's  correct.  The  ten  cents 
would  cover  the  direct  cost  of  handling  a 
first  class  letter  and  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  appropriate  part  of  the  overhead  burden 
of  managing  the  Postal  Service. 

Herman.  So  there  Is  some  profit  which 
goes  to  the  general  overhead,  as  It  should  for 
many  divisions? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Yes,  and  there  is  likewise  from 
the  other  classes  of  mall  as  well. 

Herman.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Bailar.  From  each  class,  yes. 

Herman.  Each  class  makes  a  profit? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Each  class  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  overhead. 

Herman.  Well,  I  guess  some  of  them,  then, 
are  not  making  a  profit.  Some  of  them  are 
making  less  than  their  fair  share,  because 
you  do  have  a  deficit. 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  there  are  different  levels 
of  contribution  to  the  overhead,  but  it's  im- 
portant that  each  class  of  mall  pay  its  own 
direct  costs,  and  contribute  to  the  overhead 
of  running  the  Postal  Service,  and  each  class 
does  so. 

Herman.  Each  class  does  so? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Yes 

Herman.  Because,  as  you  know,  there's 
been  a  good  deal  of  argument  about  the  cost 
of — I  guess  it's  third  class  postage  for  maga- 
zines and  other  things 

Mr.  Bailar.  Third  class  postage — third 
class  advertising  circulars — are  very  attrac- 
tive business  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Herman.  They  are  profitable  for  you? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Yes,  sir.  The  minimum  rate 
for  a  piece  of  third  class  maU  is  6.3  cents, 
compared  to  ten  cents  for  first  class. 

Herman.  And  the  rate  for  magazines? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  It  depends  on  the 
weight  of  the  magazine  and  the  balance  be- 
tween advertising  and  editorial  material.  But 
let  me — 

Herman.  Are  they  profitable?  Are  they  at- 
tractive? 

Mr.  Bailar.  They  contribute  to  the  over- 
head, yes.  I  don't  want  to  use  the  word 
profit,  because  we're  not  making  a  profit — 
we're  not  supposed  to  make  a  profit.  But 
when  you  talk  about  six  and  a  half  cents  for 
an  advertising  circular,  you've  got  mall  that 
does  not  have  time  sensitivity;  we  can  proc- 
ess It  when  we  want  to.  It's  zip  coded,  It's 
sorted,  it  doesn't  have  forwarding  privileges, 
It  doesn't  have  return  address  notification 
privileges — those  are  extra  charges  on  that 
class  of  mall — and  that's  good  business  to  us. 
If  we  lost  that  business,  it  would  cost  us  con- 
siderably more  In  revenue  than  we  would  be 
able  to  reduce  our  costs. 

Duvall.  Does  this  first  class  mall  make  a 


larger  contribution  to  overhead  than  other 
classes? 

Mr.  Bailar.  First,  third  and  fourth  class — 
the  first  class  being  letters,  the  third  class 
being  advertising  clrculeirs  and  fourth  class 
being  p>arcels — make  comparable  contribu- 
tions to  overhead.  Second  class,  which  is 
magazines  and  newspapers,  have  a  smaller 
contribution  to  overhead.  It  was  a  level  which 
we  set  and  we  thought  was  appropriate  be- 
cause of  the  public  service  implications.  One 
of  the  things  that  concerns  us  about  the  rec- 
ommendation by  the  administrative  law 
judge  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  Is  that 
It  tends  to  thwart  the  wlU  of  Congress  In — 
as  It  was  expressed  In  Public  Law  93-326;  last 
year,  last — right  about  a  year  ago  now.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  spreading  out  the  Increases  for  sec- 
ond class  publications  over  a  greater  period 
than  had  previously  been  planned.  And  I 
think  that's  an  appropriate  law,  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chief  administrative  law 
judge  would  thwart  that  goal. 

Duvall.  You  said  earlier  in  the  program 
that  you  need  additional  revenues.  At  the 
same  time  are  you  considering  cuts  In  serv- 
ice? The  GAO  has  recommended,  I  think, 
that  you  save  money  by  closing  thousands 
of  rural  post  offices,  there's  all  this  discus- 
sion of  two  deliveries  a  week  Instead  of  every 
day. 

Mr.  Bailar.  No,  we  are  not  considering  any 
reductions  in  service.  I  think  the  American 
people  want  the  kind  of  postal  service  that 
they  are  getting — that  is,  six  days  a  week, 
and  the  other  services  attendant  to  that. 
We've  considered,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  re- 
duction of  Saturday  deliveries,  because  of  the 
energy  crisis,  but  I  would  hope  that  other 
than  for  reasons  of  that  sort.  It  wouldn't 
become  necessary.  There  are  some  other 
things  we  are  doing  which  I  think  are  Im- 
provements of  service;  we're  planning  to 
merge  airmail  and  first  class,  because  we 
don't  think  the  airmail  will  be  necessary  any 
longer.  We  are  going  to  upgrade  our  trans- 
portation arrangements  so  that  the  first  class 
mall  can  all  be  moved  by  air  on  long  haul. 
Those  are  Improvements  In  service;  that's  the 
way  we  want  to  go. 

Kessler.  Do  you  plan  to  Initiate  any  new 
service  that  would  guarantee  delivery  with- 
in a  certain  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  we  have  an  express  mall 
service  which  is  now  available  In  about  400 
cities,  which  has  a  guaranteed  overnight 
delivery.  It's  premium  charge;  it  costs  $1.50 
minimum  and  can  go  up  higher  than  that, 
and  it's  been  a  very  valuable  service,  and  one 
of  the  conditions  of  that  Is  that  If  the  over- 
night delivery  is  not  made,  why  the  postage 
Is  rebated  to  the  mailer.  And  we've  had  suc- 
cess with  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Herman.  Mr.  Bailar,  are  you  satisfied  In 
your  own  mind  that  neither  the  CIA  nor  the 
FBI  nor  any  other  Investigative  agency  of 
the  government  Is  now  secretly  opening  the 
maU  of  American  citizens  without  the  Post 
Office  knowing  it? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Yes,  I  am.  I  would  put  It  this 
way,  Mr.  Herman,  I'm  satisfied  that  we've 
done  everything  we  can  toward  that  end.  I 
have  written  to  Director  Colby  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  expressed  to  him 
my  concern  about  the  operation  which  was 
terminated  In  1973,  and  sought  his  assurance 
that  it  was  not  being  done  currently  and 
they  had  no  plans  to  resume  it,  and  he  \rrote 
back  to  me  and  gave  me  those  assurances. 

Herman.  The  last  time,  as  I  recall,  the  Post 
Office  tried  its  darndest  to  keep  the  CIA  from 
actually  opening  envelopes  and  thought  It 
had  succeeded,  and  found  out  later  In  doiu- 
ments  released  that  It  had  not  succeeded. 
Is  there  a  possibility  that  is  happening  again? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  it's  obviously  a  possibility, 
but  we  had  done  everything  possible.  At  the 
time  that  was  happening,  there  were  CIA 
agents  who  were  actually  conducting  the  mall 
cover  themselves  Ijecause  of  the  volume  and 


It  was  through  that  means  that  they  had 
access  to  mall,  and  we  have  taken  steps  to 
see  that  they  don't  have  that  access  to  mall. 
And  I  would  think,  in  view  of  the  assurances 
that  I  received  from  Mr.  Colby,  that  I'm  com- 
fortable that  it  Is  not  being  done  now. 

Duvall.  That  means  access  to  opening  the 
mall.  Is  it  still  true  that  virtually  any  law 
enforcement  agency  and  many  government 
departments  not  usually  connected  with  law 
enforcement  stiU  can  conduct  a  mail  cover? 
That  is,  read  the  outside  of  any  envelojse, 
who's  sending  something  to  somebody  in  this 
coxmtry? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  the  material  is  that  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope,  as  you  point  out. 
and  the  mall  covers  are  conducted  by  the 
Postta  Service  In  response  to  requests  from 
other  agencies  which  warrant  to  us  that  the 
request  Is  In  accordance  with  a  proper  Inves- 
tigation. Going  one  step  further,  the  mall 
covers  can  be  authorized  only  by  officers  In 
charge  of  the  various  Inspection  units  In  the 
country  and  people  higher  In  the  Inspection 
service — they  can  not  be  authorized  by  reg- 
ular postal  employees,  and  national  security 
mail  covers  can  be  authorized  only  by  the 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  personaUy. 

Kessler.  Mr.  Cotter,  the  Inspector  In  charge 
of  the  Inspection  service  within  the  Postal 
Service  Is  a  former  CIA  employee,  and  I 
guess  agent,  and  he  said  that  he  first  looked 
the  other  way  when  he  gave  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  the  CIA  was  opening  mail.  Do 
you  have  any  questions  about  whether  he 
might  in  the  future  still  have  loyalties  to  the 
CIA? 

Mr.  Bailar.  I  think  It  Is  quite  clear  from 
his  conduct  that  his  loyalties  are  to  the 
Postal  Service.  It  was  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  CIA  operation  and  his  operation 
as  Chief  Postal  Inspector  that  enabled  him 
to  bring  that  operation  to  an  end,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  brought  to  an  end  is  a  matter 
for  which  he  has  the  credit  and  the  respon- 
sibUity. 

Herman.  What  kind  of  an  investigative 
arm  does  the  Postal  Service  have  Itself?  I 
understand,  for  example,  that  you  are  look- 
ing into  the  American  Medical  Association 
to  see  whether  It  should  be  entitled  to  certain 
rate  privileges.  Do  you  have  a  large  investiga- 
tive service? 

Mr.  Bailar.  We  have  a  postal  inspection 
service  of  about  2.000  inspectors  and  of  course 
a  lot  of  security  people.  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  questions  that  you  allude  to 
are  two-fold.  One,  there  are  some  very  bene- 
ficial preferential  rates  for  publications  of 
special  interest  groups,  scientific  and  educa- 
tional and  religious  publications  which  are 
not  available  to  groups  that  do  lobbying  or 
seek  legislative  changes,  and  we  are  reviewing 
a  number  of  publications  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  deserving  of  the  special  rates,  that 
they  have,  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation is  involved  in  that  particular  matter. 
There's  also  some  questions  as  to  whether 
they  were  properly  required  to  fill  out  all 
the  forms,  and  some  of  the  things  that  are 
Involved  in  actually  enter  in  the  mail,  sev- 
eral years  ago.  and  we're  checking  into  that, 
but  that's  a  separate  matter  from  the  use  of 
the  permits. 

Herman.  How  long  will  the  investigation  of 
the  AMA,  for  example,  when  will  you  be 
through  with  that  and  come  to  a  decision? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  actually,  there  have  been 
two  units  of  the  AMA  on  which  decisions 
have  been  reached,  and  the  permits  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  we've  Just  recently  started 
one  on  the  basic  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Those  particular  In- 
vestigations don't  take  very  long;  there  Is  an 
appeals  procedure  which  follows  sometimes 
takes  quite  a  while. 

Duvall.  The  Postal  Service  has  about  forty 
rate  categories,  ranging  from  non-profit  sta- 
tus to  special  delivery  to  the  express  service 
that  you  mentioned,  and  each  one  requires 
clerks  who  have  to  look  at  each  envelope  to 
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determine  wblcb  category  is  being  used  and 
wbether  tbe  particular  envelope  fits  that 
category.  Do  you  feel  that  that  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  postal  service  and  slows  mail,  and 
If  so,  what  might  you  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Bailar.  I  think  it  adds  to  the  cost  of 
the  postal  service,  but  the  Postal  Service  is 
In  effect  a  $12  billion  a  year  operation,  and 
In  anything  of  that  sort  I  think  a  product 
line,  if  you  can  use  business  terminology, 
with  40  different  classes  Is  not  unusual.  You 
consider  the  different  types  of  material  that 
we  move,  and  the  special  preferences  which 
Congress  has  built  into  the  law  for  things 
such  as  educational  publications — I  think 
that  Is  really  not  a  particularly  complex  rate 
structure,  and  I  don't  foresee  any  change  in 
It  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Dtjvaix.  Mr.  BaUar,  why  don't  we  have  a 
standardized  envelope,  or  one  or  two,  a  few 
different?  Wouldn't  that  save  you  a  lot  of 
money? 

Mr.  Bailak.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  and  I'm 
glad  you  asked  the  question.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  made  a  Ming  with  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  in  January  of  1973,  proposing 
a  surcharge  for  nonstandard  envelopes  which 
would  of  course  have  the  effect  of  pushing 
everything  into  certain  perimeters  and  dis- 
couraging people  from  using  odd  sizes,  and 
that  matter  is  stUl  before  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  and  we're  not  going  to  be  able 
to  move  on  It  until  we  get  an  opinion  from 
them. 

DuvAii.  Do  you  think  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  accept  that  standardization  to 
save  you  and  themselves  a  lot  of  money? 
Mr.  BAn.AR.  I  think  so,  yes. 
Herman.  Your  mention  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice commission  brings  me  to  a  sort  of  more 
basic  question — who  really  runs  the  Postja 
Service?  You  have  a  commission  which  de- 
cides on  rates  and  problems  like  standardiz- 
ing envelopes,  you  have  a  board  of  gover- 
nors, which  is  made  up  largely,  if  I  recall, 
of  corporate  officials  and  businessmen.  Are 
there  any  public  representatives  on  your 
board  of  governors? 

Mr.  BAn,AR.  Well,  I  consider  all  the  members 
of  the  board  of  governors  public  representa- 
tives. 

Herman.  Well,  are  there  any,  for  example, 
labor  imion  people?  Are  there  any  Just  plain 
citizens  who  are  not  corporate  officials? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Yes,  we've  got  a  retired  laai- 
versity  president,  we've  got  a  rancher,  and 
we  recently  had  a  dentist,  and  so  on. 

Herman.  So  you  have  a  rate  conunlssion, 
you  have  a  board  of  governors,  and  then  you 
have  you  as  the  administration.  Sounds  like 
an  awful  lot  of  checks  and  balances.  Can 
you  reaUy  get  anything  done?  Who  Is  really 
the  prime  power? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  I  think  we  get  a  great  deal 
done.  Now  let  me  clarify  on  these  three 
groups — the  rate  commission  is  an  inde- 
pendent group,  it  has  no  official  responsi- 
bility to  the  Postal  Service  Itself. 
Herman.  But  It  can  stop  you? 
Mr.  Bailar.  Yes,  they've  got  public  re- 
sponsibility obviously.  The  board  of  gover- 
nors are  a  group  of  nine  men  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
They  select  the  Postmaster  General;  they 
set  the  policy  for  the  Postal  Service,  and  I 
work  at  their  pleasure. 

Herman.  What's  going  to  happen  this 
Christmas?  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  handle 
the  situation,  are  we  going  to  have  another 
flood  of  mail,  are  you  going  to  be  able  to 
handle  it,  or  are  the  new  high  rates  goln» 
to  discourage  It?  " 

Mr.  Bailar.  I  hope  we'll  have  a  flood  of 
mall,  and  I'm  sure  we  will  be  able  to  handle 
It.  We've  had  very  good  success  the  last  two 
Chrlstmases  and  I'm  sure  well  have  the  same 
this  year. 

Herman.  Are  you  really  going  to  advertise 
your  maU  service,  take  out  advertisements  In 
public? 

Mr.  Bailak.  WeTe  testing  advertising  in 
three  cities  to  see  if  it  wUl  help  us  buUd  our 
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volume  in  ways  that  would  make  the  Postal 
Service  more  efficient,  because  It  is  a  very 
volume-oriented  business. 

Herman.  By  efficient,  you  mean  profitable 
or  less  deficit? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Yes,  and  whether  we  do  it  on  a 
nationwide  basis  will  depend  on  the  results 
of  the  advertising  tests  in  those  three  cities. 

DuvAii..  People  whose  letters  are  often  de- 
layed may  be  wondering  why  the  Post  Office 
wants  more  mall  to  handle? 

Mr.  Bailar.  Well,  the  more  mall  has  some 
very  definite  economic  benefits  to  It,  and  I'd 
like  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that  mail 
delays  are  certainly  a  problem  and  they  are 
a  source  of  much  concern  to  those  of  us  In 
the  Postal  Service,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  postal  service  Is  good,  we've  got  a  num- 
ber of  statistical  tests  that  Indicate  it  is  good. 
Our  big  maUers  have  tested  mall  service  and 
told  us  It's  good.  The  Roper  survey — and  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  stack  postal 
employees  up  against  any  group  of  employees 
you  can  find — department  store  clerks  that 
send  the  wrong  thing  to  your  house,  news- 
paper tjpe  setters  that  hit  the  wrong  key— 

Herman.  Now  you  are  referring  to,  or  after 
your  studies  like  the  Kokomo  plan  wher» 
you're  doing  these  cities 


such"  would  mean  an  attempt  to  destroy 
an  entire  group  "in  such  a  manner  as  to 
affect  a  substantial  portion  of  the  group 
concerned."  This  was  intended  to  lay 
aside  any  fear  that  a  murder  or  lynch- 
ing would  be  considered  an  act  of  geno- 
cide. 

Mr.  President,  the  objections  to  the 
Genocide  Treaty  do  not  stand.  This  body 
must  taJte  action  on  this  matter.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  treaty  and 
act  at  once  in  its  ratification. 


THE   HEALTH   PLANNING   AND  RE- 
SOURCES  DEVELOPMENT   ACT 


Mr.  Bailar.  Now  and  last  year  and  next 
year.  I  think  they  are  a  great  group  of  people. 

Kessler.  How  have  you  changed  the  poli- 
cies of  your  predecessor,  if  at  all? 

Mr.  Bailar.  WeU,  I  think  the  principal 
change  in  Just  the  first  four  months  I've 
been  in  office  Is  a  new  program  on  emphasiz- 
ing service  beyond  the  Issues  of  speed,  trying 
to  emphasize  courtesy,  convenient  window 
hours,  and  things  to  a  degree  higher  than 
we  have  in  the  pjwst. 

Herman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bailar, 
for  being  with  us  today  on  Face  the  Nation! 

Mr.  Bailar.  Thank  you. 

Announcer.  Today  on  Pace  the  Nation,  the 
Postmaster  General,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bailar,  was  Interviewed  by  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Jed  Duvall,  Ronald  Kessler  In- 
vestigative Reporter  for  the  Washington  Post, 
and  CBS  News  Correspondent  George  Her- 
man. Next  week  another  prominent  figure  la 
the  news  wUl  Face  the  Nation. 


THE   GENOCIDE   TREATY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  reservations  expressed  by  opponents 
of  the  Genocide  Treaty  in  the  Congress 
seemed  to  be  a  concern  that  an  individ- 
ual crime  such  as  murder  and  lynching 
could  be  construed  as  genocide  and  pun- 
ishable as  such.  This  concern  is  unneces- 
sary, since  the  intent  of  the  convention 
is  obvious. 

The  framers  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion were  careful  to  define  acts  of  geno- 
cide so  as  to  include  the  destruction  of  a 
group  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  clear  from 
the  debates  which  preceded  the  adoption 
of  this  provision,  that  the  words  "in 
part "  were  intended  to  denote  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  a  group.  The  oppression  of 
particular  individuals  was  not  intended 
to  be  included  in  the  realm  of  "geno- 
cide." 

In  fact,  efforts  by  France  during  the 
initial  debate  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention, to  extend  the  definition  of 
genocide  to  include  persecution  of  indi- 
viduals were  expressly  rejected  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Also,  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Genocide  include  an  "un- 
derstanding" that  further  explained  this 
clause  in  article  n  of  the  convention.  It 
stated  that  the  phrase  "with  intent  to 
destroy  in  whole,  or  in  part,  a  national 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  special  waivers  granted 
under  the  National  Health  Planning  and 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1974,  I 
am  very  aware  of  the  special  needs  that 
many  States  exhibited  in  their  attempts 
to  provide  a  good  plarming  structure. 
Oregon,  with  its  relatively  small  and 
scattered  population,  asked  for  special 
consideration  of  population  requirements 
for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  letter  of  the  Governor,  Robert 
Straub,  be  entered  in  the  Record  at  this 
time.  In  his  letter.  Governor  Straub  in- 
dicates his  support  for  increased  flex- 
ibility of  the  law  to  deal  with  just  such 
exigencies  as  population  and  geographic 
distribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  July  10, 1975. 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood. 
U.S.  Senator, 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  As  Governor  of 
Oregon,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
National  Health  Planning  and  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-641). 
In  my  view,  provisions  of  the  Act  governing 
organization  and  functioning  of  health  sys- 
tems agencies  run  counter  to  Oregon's  tra- 
dition that  public  officials  spending  public 
moneys  must  be  directly  accountable  to  the 
public. 

I  urge  you  to  support  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  93-641  attached  hereto, 
which  I  understand  to  be  embraced  In  S.  1905. 
These  amendments  would  strengthen  the  role 
of  state  and  local  governments  In  the  devel- 
opment and  regulation  of  health  resources  in 
Oregon. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  state 
and  local  governments  have  not  always  been 
perfect  in  meeting  their  responsibUitles  for 
development  and  regulation  of  health  serv- 
ices. Public  Law  93-641  corrects  many  of 
these  deficiencies,  but  I  believe  it  goes  much 
too  far  in  creating  a  new  system  of  special- 
purpose  governments  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem— governments  not  directly  accountable 
to  the  public. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Stsattb, 

Governor. 
Attachment. 

Proposed    Aicxkdmemt    to    thi    Nattonai 
Health  Planning  and  Resotjrces  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-641) 
Add  a  new  paragraph    (c)    In  subsection 

1511(a)(3)  as  follows: 
"(C)  the  requirement  that  the  area,  upon 

Its  establishment  shall  not  have  a  population 

of  more  than  three  million  may  be  waived  by 
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the  Secretary  if  the  Governor  of  the  State  In 
which  the  area  Is  located  requests  such  a 
waiver". 

Add  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  Section  1536. 

(c)  In  any  State  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  that  State,  the  Secretary  may 
grant  such  waivers  as  he  deems  appropriate 
from — 

"(1)  the  requirements  for  the  establlsh- 
ment,  structure  or  functions  of  both  the 
Health  Systems  Agency  and  the  State  Health 
Planning  and  Development  Agency  so  as  to 
minimize  or  eliminate  undue  duplication  or 
provide  for  more  efficient  and  effective  man- 
agement of  entities  with  responsibilities  re- 
lated to  statewide  health  planning  and  to 
resource  development;  or 

"(2)  the  requirements  for  the  establish- 
ment, structure  composition  and  functions  of 
the  governing  board,  health  planning  board 
(if  applicable)  and  sub-area  councils  of  the 
Health  System  Agency  and  of  the  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council  so  as  to — 

"(A)  minimize  or  eliminate  undue  du- 
plication of  entities  with  responsibilities  re- 
lated to  statewide  health  planning  and  re- 
lated decision-making;  or 

"(B)  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate  and 
rational  structure  for  the  input  of  local  com- 
modities Into  the  health  planning  process. 


END    OP    AN    ERA— BEGINNING    OP 

AN  ERA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
July  24,  at  5:18,  an  era  ended — the  last 
of  the  Apollo  flights  splashed  down. 

Exactly  14  years  and  2  months  ago  on 
May  25,  1961,  President  Kennedy  ex- 
tended his  challenge  to  send  men  to  the 
Moon  and  return,  within  the  decade,  and 
the  Apollo  program  was  bom. 

We  all  know  the  results  of  that  chal- 
lenge. It  was  accepted  and  the  most  mas- 
sive technological  effort  in  history  was 
undertaken.  Our  people  went  to  work — 
thousands  of  scientists,  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, and  workers  of  every  descrip- 
tion rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  plimged 
in.  Collectively  we  met  President  Ken- 
nedy's challenge  and  accomplished  the 
almost  impossible  dream.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  recorded  history  there  will  be  only 
one  man  who  first  set  foot  on  the  Moon 
and  he  was  an  American,  Neil  Arm- 
strong. 

Six  times  Americans  have  visited  the 
Moon  so  several  have  now  set  foot  on 
it.  For  years  to  come  scientists  will  be 
studying  the  massive  amount  of  data 
collected.  And  data  is  still  being  collected 
from  the  Instrimients  these  men  set  up 
on  the  lunar  surface. 

Many  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Apollo  program  was  political.  In  my  view, 
all  major  decisions  of  this  Government 
are  political.  They  should  be  and  must  be, 
as  they  are  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  who  are  politicians.  By  def- 
inition the  decisions  of  politicians  are 
political  decisions.  But  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  fact  that  the  vast 
amount  of  scientific  data  delivered  by  the 
Apollo  program  is  providing  insight  into 
some  of  the  central  scientific  questions  of 
our  time;  the  origin,  evolution,  and  the 
future  of  the  solar  system  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  dynamic  process  which 
shapes  our  terrestrial  environment. 

After  six  successful  landings  on  the 
Moon,  we  turned  our  attention  to  near 
Earth  orbit.  We  built  the  Skylab— using 
Apollo  hardware — and  this,  too,  was  a 
highly  successful  program.  Three  times 


we  launched  crews  to  the  Skylab,  and, 
overcoming  serious  adversity,  shattered 
all  records  for  ingenuity,  perseverance, 
determination,  and  scientific  observation. 

And  now,  with  the  last  splashdown  of 
the  Apollo  command  module  of  the  ASTP 
mission,  the  Apollo  era  has  ended. 

The  gantries  are  being  dismantled. 

The  last  Saturn  booster  has  been 
launched.  Thirty-two  successful  flights — 
14  of  them  manned.  No  Uves  were  lost  in 
space. 

The  last  splashdown  and  deployment 
of  naval  ships  for  water  landings  has 
happened. 

It  is  over. 

An  era  has  ended. 

But  the  ApoUo/Soyuz  mission  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  On  a  major 
technological  program,  the  world's  two 
great  powers  have  cooperated  closely. 
At  first,  there  was  caution,  even  suspi- 
cion on  both  sides.  But,  as  the  program 
moved  forward,  each  side  learned  to 
trust  and  respect  the  other. 

Many  have  been  critical  of  this  mis- 
sion and  critical  of  detente.  But  which 
is  better;  a  handshake  in  space  or  nu- 
clear confrontation? 

Some  have  said  that  this  cooperation 
in  space  Is  insignificant  considering  the 
enormous  differences  and  the  problems 
that  we  have  on  the  groimd.  But  to  re- 
solve differences  and  solve  problems, 
you  must  begin  the  process  of  resolution 
and  solution. 

Why  in  space?  Because  the  Apollo/ 
Soyuz  program  offered  an  opportunity — 
a  challenge  if  you  like — which  both  sides 
accepted  and  it  was  successful.  It  dem- 
onstrated we  can  work  together  in  space, 
so  why  not  in  other  areas  as  well? 

Some  have  said  that  this  was  just  a 
stunt  and  that  no  scientific  results 
would  be  forthcoming.  Well  it  was  "a 
feat  of  skill"  and  the  half  a  billion  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  who  watched 
it  on  television  were  thrilled  and  im- 
pressed when  Cosmonaut  Leonov  and 
Astronaut  Stafford  shook  hands  in 
friendship  and  in  mutual  recognition  of 
a  job  well  done. 

As  for  science,  obviously  not  as  much 
could  be  accomplished  as  on  an  84  day 
Skylab  mission,  but  the  list  of  accom- 
plishments is  impressive  just  the  same. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  fur- 
ther cooperation  with  the  Soviets  and 
others  in  space.  So  what  of  the  future? 

We  can  be  sure  of  only  one  thing — 
our  civilization  will  not  stand  still.  So,  if 
we  do  not  want  to  move  backward  we 
must  continue  to  move  forward  toward  a 
better  and  more  peaceful  world.  To  do 
that  will  require  increased  understand- 
ing and  trust  among  nations. 

Many  of  us  ask.  how  can  we  do  that 
with  the  Soviets  whose  doctrine  on  basic 
issues  is  so  diametrically  opposite  ours? 
There  are  no  easy  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion but  we  must  try.  If  a  new  era  of 
cooperative  space  ventures  does  con- 
tribute to  the  increased  understanding 
and  trust  between  nations,  then  we  can 
say  that  indeed  a  new  era  began  with 
ApoUo/Soyuz. 


RAILROADS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  when  Con- 
gress returns  from  its  August  recess,  it  Is 


going  to  face  many  hard  decisions.  Not 
the  least  of  these  will  be  whether  we  want 
a  revitalized  rail  system  serving  the 
Northeast  and  whether  we  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  such  a  system. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  country  can- 
not do  without  railroads. 

What  would  our  country  be  like  if 
there  were  no  trains,  if  no  link  of  rails 
tied  community  to  community,  shipper 
to  manufacturer,  seller  to  purchaser? 

Could  we  or  should  we  sacrifice  energy- 
efficient  railroads  for  trucks  when  we 
face  and  will  face  for  years  fuel  short- 
ages? I  think  not. 

Can  we  tolerate  an  action  that  would 
produce  a  decline  in  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  $60  to  $70  billion? 

It  is  unthinkable,  but  that  would  be 
the  estimated  result  of  a  Penn-Central 
shutdown  alone. 

Are  things  really  that  serious?  They 
are. 

The  Penn-Central  handles  more  than 
20  percent  of  all  freight  cars  loaded  in 
the  United  States  and  interchanges  ap- 
proximately 1.5  million  cars  with  rail- 
roads outside  of  the  region.  Thus,  if  the 
eEistem  rail  markets  were  cut  off  from 
the  western  and  southern  carriers,  the 
economic  eilecLs  wouid  'oe  devastating 
because  a  large  portion  of  the  solvent 
railroads'  revenues  are  derived  from  car- 
loads originating  with  the  bankrupt 
carriers  in  the  Northeast. 

The  problem  is  countrywide.  The 
Northeast  just  happened  to  reach  the 
crisis  point  first. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  in  1974,  the  financial 
plight  of  the  railroads  in  the  region  has 
deteriorated  at  an  alarming  pace.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1975,  the  Penn  Central, 
which  owns  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  lines  in  this  area,  posted  operating 
losses  of  $128  million,  compared  to  $68 
million  last  year.  During  the  same  period 
the  seven  bankrupt  carriers  in  the  region 
lost  $155  million,  compared  to  $82  million 
uhe  year  before.  The  bankrupt  railroads 
are  losing  approximately  $1.5  million  per 
day — a  rtaggering  sum  when  one  con- 
siders that  these  carriers  have  been  re- 
lieved of  the  obligation  to  pay  most  fixed 
charges  and  taxes. 

The  projections  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  are  equally  gliun.  For  example, 
Penn  Central  reported  an  operating  loss 
of  $56.1  million  for  the  month  of  April — 
a  deficit  almost  three  times  larger  than 
the  $19.3  miUion  loss  reported  for  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York — a  major  creditor 
of  the  Penn  Central  and  thus  by  no 
means  an  uninterested  observer  of  these 
events — predicts  that  combined  opera- 
tional losses  for  all  of  the  bankupt  lines 
in  1975  will  exceed  $440  miUion. 

Citibank  predicts  that  these  opera- 
tional losses  will  produce  a  total  cash 
deficit  for  the  bankrupts  of  $186  million 
by  December  31, 1975.  The  carriers  them- 
selves have  reported  to  the  bankruptcy 
courts  that  they  will  experience  a  cash 
shortfall  of  $197  million  by  March  of 
1976. 

The  financial  deterioration  of  these 
railroads  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
accelerating  deterioration  of  the  physical 
plant.  The  number  of  miles  of  line  sub- 
ject to  "slow  orders,"  which  are  directives 
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of  the  Federal  Railway  Administxation 
to  proceed  at  minimum  speed  because  of 
unsafe  track  conditions,  has  increased 
ftrom  2,876  miles  in  1971  to  8,972  miles 
In  March  of  1974.  Similarly,  the  number 
of  freight  train  derailments  has  more 
than  doubled  from  2,200  per  year  in  1972 
to  5,100  in  1974. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  the  Northeast  rail  system  can 
hope  to  cease  perpetual  dependence  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  through  a  com- 
prehensive,   sustained   program    of    re- 
habilitation. The  program  will  hot  be 
cheap.  Both  the  U.S.  Railway  Association 
and  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office 
estimate    that    adequate    rehabilitation 
will  require  $2  to  $3  billion  over  a  10 
year  period  in  addition  to  the  $1  billion 
already  provided  in  the  Regional  Rail 
Act.  In  my  judgment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  supply  these  funds.  Pri- 
vate equity  capital  has  not  been  raised 
by  the  Esistern  railroads,  and  the  rail- 
road industry  as  a  whole,  in  many  years, 
and  with  good  reason.  Since  1960,  the 
raUroad  industry  has  earned  only  a  2  to 
3  percent  return  on  net  investment.  Pri- 
vate capital  cannot  be  attracted  in  that 
environment  and,  given  the  deepening 
depression  in  the  industry,  may  never  be. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  $2  to  $3 
billion  required  for  rehabilitation  in  the 
Northeast?  And  where  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions, just  over  the  horizon,  that  will  be 
required  for  adequate  rail  service  nation- 
wide? 

Obviously  there  is  no  place  but  the 
Federal  Government. 

For  the  Government  to  subsidize  rail 
service  Involves  no  departure  in  policy. 
Federal  subsidization  of  other  than  rail 
modes  of  transportation  is  long  estab- 
lished. Appendix  H  of  the  association's 
preliminary  system  plan  for  the  North- 
east railroads  contains  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter.  It  shows  that  in 
1972,  railroads  received  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  Federal  subsidy  expenditures  for 
rights-of-way,  equipment,  and  opera- 
tions. This  is  a  startling  fact  considering 
that  the  railroads  account  for  39  percent 
of  all  intercity  freight-ton  miles.  It  is 
essential  that  Congress  reexamine  Fed- 
eral subsidization  policies  towards  all 
modes  of  transportation  to  place  rail- 
roads on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
forms  of  transportation  in  attracting 
private  capital. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  profitability 
is  not  the  prime  consideration  and  pur- 
suit of  that  goal  is  pursuit  of  a  will-of- 
the-wisp. 

Realistically,  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Act  is  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation and  improvement  of  rail  serv- 
ice. Yet  the  railroads  continue  to  urge 
reduction  of  rail  service,  in  particular  the 
abandonment  of  "branch  Unes",  as  a 
way  to  improve  the  profit  picture.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  suggest  that  bankrupt 
lines  can  be  made  profitable  by  cutting 
back  on  services  any  more  than  you  can 
keep  slicing  away  a  salami  and  still  have 
a  whole  salami  when  you  finish.  In  fact 
what  is  a  branch  line  to  some  is  a  main 
line  to  others.  Indeed  it  often  is  the 
economic  lifeline  of  the  communities  and 
the  businesses  and  industries  it  serves. 
The  banner  of  branch  line  abandon- 
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ment  has,  unfortimately  in  my  view, 
been  picked  up  by  USRA.  In  the  pre- 
liminary system  plan,  the  association 
recommended  excluding  6,200  miles,  or 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  existing 
bankrupt  lines,  from  the  ConRail  sys- 
tem, stating  that  branch  lines  are  a 
"significant"  part  of  the  financial  prob- 
lem of  the  bankrupts.  USRA  went  out  on 
a  very  shaky  limb  to  reach  this  conclu- 
sion. For  the  fact  is  that  reliable  data 
on  the  costs  and  revenues  of  operating 
branch  lines  do  not  exist. 

And  I  am  concerned  that  at  this  stage 
we  simply  do  not  have  reliable  data  on 
which  to  base  permanent  decisions  for 
the  continuation  of  vital  rail  service.  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  there  was 
hardly  a  line  recommended  for  exclusion 
by  USRA  whose  data  was  not  signifi- 
cantly challenged  by  the  local  users  of 
the  service.  As  startling  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  bankrupt  railroads  simply  do  not 
keep  accurate  Information  on  the  costs 
and  revenues  of  their  branch  line  opera- 
tions. The  planning  process  has  uncov- 
ered a  genuine  deficiency  in  railroad  ac- 
counting procedures  which  deprives  us 
ot  the  information  we  need  to  make  the 
national  decisions. 

An  analysis  of  the  available  facts  in- 
dicates that  the  elimination  of  these 
lines  would  have  little  impact  if  any  on 
the  profitability  of  ConRail— the  new 
organization  responsible  for  operating 
the  reorganized  system.  USRA  had 
originally  estimated  that  the  operating 
losses  for  these  branch  lines  were  $38 
million  in  1973.  But  recalculations  by  the 
rail  services  planning  office  show  the 
losses  were  probably  only  in  the  order 
of  $17  million.  Since  the  operating 
losses  for  the  bankrupt  railroads  in  that 
year  were  $221  million,  branch  lines  ap- 
parently are  not  the  major  drag  on  rail- 
road finances. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  and  because  curtail- 
ment of  service  will  eventually,  in  my 
view,  defeat  the  object  of  the  Rail  Re- 
organization Act,  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  amending  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  to  provide  for  a  2- 
year,  100-percent  Federal  subsidy  of  all 
branch  lines  not  Included  In  the  Con-Rail 
system  while  the  rail  services  planning 
oflace  conducts  a  study  to  determine  the 
actual  costs,  revenues,  and  the  import- 
ance to  communities  of  branch  line  serv- 
ices. Congress  will  then  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reevaluate  these  valuable  na- 
tional assets  on  the  basis  of  full  and 
complete  evidence.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Congress  will   pass   this   legislation   so 
that  debate  can  be  focused  on  the  real 
need    of    the    bankrupt    raih-oads— the 
provision  of  adequate  Federal  financing. 
How  to  invest  this  money  will  require 
us  to  consider  a  broad  range  of  possibili- 
ties. The  various  options  which  have  been 
suggested  so  far  range  from  outright 
nationalization  of  the  entire  system  to 
outright  Federal  grants.  In  my  view   it 
would  be  premature  to  favor  any  of  these 
options  until  aU  of  them  have  been  fully 
and  fairly  presented  to  Congress  with  a 
frank  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
each  alternative. 

Whatever  choice  Congress   makes,  I 
believe  strongly  that  It  must  provide  a 


long-term  program  for  the  successful  fi- 
nancing and  operation  of  the  Northeast 
rail  system.  Nothing  less  will  do.  Interim 
or  year-to-year  financing  of  the  ConRaU 
system  may  be  pennywise,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  pound  foolish. 

UntU  we  devise  such  a  solution,  there 
win  be  a  continuing  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  that  may  precipiate  a  hasty 
nationalization  of  the  entire  Northeast 
system.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we 
should  necessarily  reject  some  form  of 
nationalization  as  a  concept.  Indeed  sev 
eral  bills  already  before  Congress  call  for 
such  an  approach.  The  "Confac"  idea^ 
Government  ownership  of  rights-of- 
way— which  was  briefly  described  in  the 
preliminary  system  plan,  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  must  be  fully 
reviewed.  However,  if  we  are  to  embrace 
some  form  of  nationalization  as  the 
proper  approach,  let  us  do  so  rationally 
and  intelligentiy,  and  not  as  a  hurried 
response  to  a  crisis  situation  precipitated 
by  our  own  delay. 

The  U.S.  Railway  Association  will  pre- 
sent its  recommended  solutions  in  a  so- 
called  "final  system  plan"  to  Congress 
July  26.  To  be  acceptable,  I  suggest  that 
the  final  plan  must  contain  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  full  rehabilitation  re- 
quirements of  the  ConRail  system  and  a 
complete  discussion  of  the  various  fi- 
nancing and  operational  alternatives  for 
implementing  a  rehabilitation  program 
Specifically,  the  pros  and  cons  of  Confac 
and  the  RSPO  and  Shapp  trust  fund  ap> 
preaches  should  be  discussed  in  detail 
"Hie  plan  should  also  contain  a  profit^ 
abUity  analysis  of  yards,  terminals,  main- 
hnes.  and  intermodal  faciUties  so  that  we 
may  determine  which  parts  of  the  bank- 
rupt system  are  most  in  need  of  rehabili- 
tation or  elimination. 

Most  importantiy.  Congress  must  re- 
ceive a  full  and  intelligent  analysis  of  aU 
issues  in  the  final  plan.  We  need  compre- 
hensiveness and  candor  to  assist  our 
deliberations.  If  the  Association  presents 
us  with  a  full,  complete  and  honest  ap- 
praisal of  the  problems  plaguing  tiie 
Northeast  raU  system,  then  the  burden  is 
clearly  ours  to  devise  an  appropriate 
solution.  If  it  does  not,  we  should  waste 
no  time  in  sending  it  back  to  the  Asso- 
ciation with  instructions  to  complete  tha 
Job. 


ERDA  AUTHORIZATION:  BREEDER 
REACTOR  DEBATE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  weeks  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration's  first 
authorization  biU  (S.  598)  may  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  debate  and  vote.  These 
are  unpredictable  weeks,  and,  due  to 
the  press  of  business,  this  critical  legis- 
lation may  not  receive  the  serious  atten- 
tion and  analysis  that  it  deserves.  There 
are  important  reasons  for  Indepth  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation: 

First,  this  is  the  first  time  the  Senate- 
will  have  before  it  In  one  bill  the  chance 
to  debate  and  authorize  choices  for  en- 
ergy research  and  development— to  bal- 
ance one  energy  mode  against  the  other; 
and  in  effect,  to  initiate  a  congressional 
poUcy  for  future  energy  exploration  and 
use. 
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Second,  the  ERDA  bill  contains  an 
open-ended  go-ahead  for  the  fimdlng  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  nu- 
clear breeder  reactor  complex  at  Clinch 
River,  Term. — an  increasingly  controver- 
sial and  questionable  energy  technology, 
which  is  both  expensive  and  potentially 
dangerous. 

Third.  Members  have  received,  only  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  ERDA's  latest  plan 
for  energy  R.  &  D.,  and  the  Administra- 
tor's findings  on  the  fast  breeder  pro- 
gram, which  when  read  together,  raise 
substantial  reasons  for  immediate  pri- 
ority and  timing  for  the  development  of 
nonnuclear  energy  sources  over  nuclear 
technology.  These  documents  need  care- 
ful analysis.  Also,  we  are  awaiting  a  spe- 
cial "issues'*  report  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  the  fast  breeder  pro- 
gram which  is  supposed  to  be  sent  up 
around  the  first  of  August,  and  which 
I  understand  will  be  of  substantial  assist- 
ance to  Members  In  the  debate  on  the 
breeder  issue.  Indeed,  since  April,  we 
have  received  three  other  comprehensive 
reports  on  the  fast  breeder  program,  all 
of  which  raise  issues  for  more  specific 
inquiry  and  debate.  In  addition,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  only  now  completing 
hearings  on  the  breeder  and  particularly 
on  the  Clinch  River  reactor  project,  and 
we  need  these  hearings  printed  and 
analyzed. 

It  is  very  important  that  Members 
have  the  time  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  issues  and  the  facts  which  ap- 
pear to  be  in  a  continuing  state  of  re- 
evaluation  and  change. 

One  example  of  the  confusion  and 
confiict  which  surroimds  the  energy  re- 
search and  development  debate  centers 
on  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  program. 

On  the  one  side  we  are  told  that 
LMFBR  can  create  more  fuel  than  It 
uses  and  thus  Insure  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fuel  for  Itself  and  other  nu- 
clear power  plants  at  stable  prices  and 
with  a  small  environmental  Impact;  tiiat 
the  need  for  breeders  to  meet  a  high 
energy  demand  by  the  year  2000  far  out- 
weighs the  risks  from  powerplant  acci- 
dents, theft,  or  diversion  of  plutonium 
and  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste,  which 
can  be  minimized  as  the  technology  is 
developed.  According  to  the  Atomic  In- 
dustrial Forum — chief  spokesman  for  the 
nuclear  industry,  nuclear  power  plants 
are  no  less  safe  than  other  complex  tech- 
nologies, and  that  whatever  dangers  such 
plants  present  are  ofifset  by  the  value  of 
the  electricity  than  can  be  produced. 

On  the  other  side,  we  are  told  that  we 
may  be  making  a  "Faustian  bargain" 
with  the  breeder,  and  that  to  pursue  It 
toward  the  inexhaustible  energy  goal 
may  be  to  impose  Irreversible  burdens  on 
our  lives,  our  economy,  our  security,  and 
our  freedom  burdens  which  we  cannot 
sustain. 

Competent  scholars  and  critics  warn 
us  that  the  fuel  which  the  breeder  pro- 
duces— Plutonium — is  perhaps  the  most 
carcinogenic  substance  known  to  man. 
Microgram  quantities  of  the  material 
have  regularly  produced  cancer  In  the 
lungs  of  experimental  animals. 


They  say  that  the  possibility  of  plant 
accident,  and  its  effect,  is  far  greater  for 
the  breeder  than  in  the  light  water  re- 
actors. There  is  the  so-called  "China  syn- 
drome" where  if  the  entire  cooling  system 
fails,  the  core  of  the  fuel  melts  down  into 
the  Earth.  AEC  safety  experts  are  pres- 
entiy  working  on  a  "core  catcher"  to 
avert  potential  explosions  from  the  melt 
down.  Such  an  accident,  according  to 
some  experts,  could  be  magnified  by  the 
liquid  sodium  used  to  cool  the  reactor 
coming  into  contact  with  water  or  con- 
crete to  form  hydrogen.  If  the  hydrogen 
is  not  vented,  it  could  explode:  if  it  is 
vented,  dangerous  radioactive  gases 
may  be  released,  they  say. 

"The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil, a  responsible  critic  of  the  breeder, 
points  to  the  risks  of  plutonium  theft  and 
terrorism,  plutonium  black  markets,  and 
the  maniifacture  of  "homemade"  bombs 
by  terrorists — 10  to  20  pounds  of  plu- 
tonium is  all  that  is  apparently  needed. 
The  breeder  proposed  to  be  constructed 
at  Clinch  River  will  produce  over  100 
pounds  of  Plutonium  a  year.  Breeder 
planners  expect  that  there  will  be  nearly 
200  breeders  by  the  year  2000.  and  over 
1.000  by  2020.  A  necessary  safeguards 
system  established  by  Federal  and  State 
governments  would  have  to  result  in 
elaborate  monitoring  procedures  that 
could  invade  traditional  civil  liberties, 
and  create  a  more  security  conscious 
society. 

And  then  there  is  the  nuclear  waste. 
Plutonium  and  other  nuclear  byproducts 
produced  by  fission  reactors  are  so 
dangerous  that  they  must  be  kept  iso- 
lated for  thousands  of  years.  There  is 
no  demonstrated  technology  for  the  per- 
manent storage  of  radioactive  wastes. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  reported  leakage  from  two  waste 
faciUties  initially  licensed  on  the  as- 
siunption  they  would  be  secure  for  at 
least  100  years.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
herent danger  of  waste  storage  is  the 
spectre  of  railway  cars  loaded  with  casks 
of  fuel  on  the  way  to  and  from  reprocess- 
ing plants,  or  the  shipment  of  plutonium 
to  light  water  reactors. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  are  not  suf- 
ficiently experienced  or  knowledgeable 
at  this  time  to  debate  the  scientific  sub- 
tleties of  nuclear  fission  and  the  hazards 
of  Plutonium,  or  the  costs  and  benfits  of 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder.  Indeed,  in 
these  pressing  weeks  before  the  recess, 
there  are  more  questions  than  there  are 
answers,  particularly  with  the  barrage  of 
facts,  comments  and  revised  projections 
coming  from  ERDA.  the  NRC,  the  GAO, 
and  the  JAEC  over  the  past  few  months. 

Mr.  President,  now  we  find  even  the 
Administrator  of  ERDA  has  doubts  about 
the  breeder. 

ERDA's  newly  issued  national  plan  for 
energy  research  reduced  the  priority  and 
extended  the  target  date  for  commercial 
development  to  past  the  year  2000.  In  a 
letter  to  the  JAEC,  ERDA  switched  $71 
million  from  the  Clinch  River  breeder  to 
non-breeder  nuclear  activities.  Despite 
assurances  from  ERDA  spokesmen  that 
the  Administrator  was  as  committed  as 
ever  to  the  breeder,  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion now  SIS  to  where  the  breeder — and 
particularly    Clinch    River — should    be 


placed  alongside  the  other  energy  options 
which  were  upgraded  by  the  ERDA 
report. 

Then  in  his  recent  Findings  on  the 
Proposed  Final  Environmental  Report  on 
the  breeder  program,  the  Administrator 
said  that  there  were  significant  prob- 
lems with  the  breeder,  particularly  those 
relating  to  "reactor  safety,  safeguards, 
health  effects,  and  waste  management", 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  reexamine 
the  current  developmental  program  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  structured  to  solve  the 
problems.  A  report  by  the  Administrator's 
Internal  Review  Board  found  that  the 
proposed  environmental  impact  state- 
ment was  fundamentally  deficient  in  its 
failure  to  set  forth  and  assess  options 
within  the  fast  breeder  program,  that 
"the  range  of  courses"  available  to 
achieve  an  environmentally  acceptable 
technology  was  not  presented,  and  that 
"additional  information"  is  needed  for  a 
decision  as  to  the  structure  and  timing 
of  the  program. 

These  and  other  findings  evoked  an 
immediate  response  from  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  a  highly  re- 
spected environmental  group  which  has 
been  carefully  monitoring  the  progress 
of  the  Clinch  River  project.  In  a  letter  to 
ERDA  Administrator  Seamans,  it  stated 
in  part: 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  current  LMFBR 
debate  Is  aware  that  the  key  Issues  are  Issues 
of  the  "structure  and  timing"  (p.  30)  of  the 
program,  e.g.  whether  the  CRBR  is  the  i^j- 
proprlate  demonstration  plant  and  whether 
It  should  be  built  now  or  postponed  because 
such  an  effort  Is  premature.  Yet,  It  Is  on 
precisely  these  key  Issues  that  the  Prl  Report 
concludes  that  the  PFES  Is  so  deficient.  The 
conclusion  is  inescapable  that  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  ERDA  you  have  not  been  pre- 
sented with  the  careful  consideration  of  al- 
ternatives which  NEPA  requires  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  your  deciding  among  the  various 
options  for  proceeding  with  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram, including  the  option  of  delaying  a 
commitment  to  the  demonstration  phase  of 
the  program. 

In  cqncludlng,  the  NRDC  states : 
One  would  reasonably  expect  the  Adminis- 
trator's Findings  to  state  frankly  (1)  that 
an  ERDA  commitment  to  the  CRBR  project 
at  this  time  would  be  contrary  to  both  NEPA 
and  sound  decisionmaking  policy,  (2)  that 
the  current  rush  to  contract  for  and  develop 
long  leadtlme  components  of  the  CRBR  was 
being  halted  since  such  efforts  prematurely 
commit  the  agency  to  the  CRBR,  and  (3)  that 
the  option  of  substantially  delaying  the 
demonstration  phase  of  the  LMFBR  program 
would  be  seriously  considered  by  you  when 
the  final  Impact  statement  for  the  LMFBR 
program  (which  wUl  discuss  that  option)  Is 
avaUable.  Unfortunately,  such  statements 
cannot  be  found  in  the  findings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  the  NRDC  to 
ERDA,  dated  July  16,  1975,  printed  hi 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Nattjkal  Resources 
Defense  CotrNcu.,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  16, 197S. 
Dr.  RoBEXT  C.  Seamans,  Jr.. 
AdminiBtrator,  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment    Administration,     Washington, 
DC. 
Dkax  Dk.  Seamans:  It  has  long  been  the 
opinion  of  many  environmental  and  other 
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groups  that  the  more  objective  the  assess- 
ments of  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor (LMFBR)  program  became  the  less  Jus- 
tified that  program  would  appear.  This  was 
thOTight  particularly  true  of  the  programs' 
emphasis  on  the  early  construction  of  a  ma- 
jor demonstration  plant,  such  as  that  now 
planned  for  Clinch  River,  Tennessee.  These 
predictions  are,  I  think,  largely  borne  out  by 
two  recently  released  ERDA  doc\mients,  the 
June  20,  1975.  "Internal  Review  Board  Report 
to  the  Administrator  on  the  Proposed  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 
LMFBR  Program"  (the  "Frl  Report")  and  the 
June  30,  1975,  "National  Plan  for  Energy, 
RD&D:  Creating  Energy  Choices  for  the  Fu- 
ture" (the  "June  30  Plan") .  Taken  together, 
these  reports  raise  a  most  serious  question: 
How  can  ERDA  responsibly  continue  to  sup- 
port the  ongoing  effort  to  contract  for,  and 
build,  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Plant 
(CRBR)  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  conclusion  of 
the  Frl  Report  Is  Its  finding  that  the  Proposed 
Pinal  Impact  Statement  (PFES)  for  the 
LMFBR  program  Is  fundamentally  deficient 
In  "Its  failure  to  set  forth  and  assess  options 
within  the  [LMFBR)  Program"  (p.  7).  The 
Report  explains  (p.  7) : 

"The  PFES  presents  the  LMFBR  Program 
as  though  It  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as 
a  whole,  thereby  depriving  the  Administrator 
of  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  optimal 
structure  and  pace  from  among  the  full  range 
of  available  courses." 

This  conclusion  Is  stressed  at  several  points 
In  the  Report : 

".  .  additional  Information  Is  needed  [In 
the  PFES]  for  a  decision  as  to  the  actual 
structure  and  timing  of  the  continued  Pro- 
gram." (p. 30) 

"In  general,  variations  on  the  pace  and 
structure  of  the  effort  are  not  presented  or 
evaluated  in  the  PFES.  Consequently,  the 
range  of  courses  available  to  achieve  the  de- 
velopment of  an  economically  competitive 
and  environmentally  acceptable  technology  Is 
not  disclosed."  (p.  36) 

"In  short,  we  find  that  the  PFES  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  decision  on  whether,  but  not  how, 
to  continue  the  LMFBR  Program."  (p.  37) 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  current  LMFBR 
debate  is  aware  that  the  key  Issues  are  is- 
sues of  the  "structure  and  timing"  (p.  30)  of 
the  program,  e.g.  whether  the  CRBR  is  the 
appropriate  demonstration  plant  and 
whether  It  should  be  built  now  or  postponed 
because  such  an  effort  is  premature.  Yet,  It  Is 
on  precisely  these  key  issues  that  the  Frl  Re- 
port concludes  that  the  PFES  is  so  deficient. 
The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  as  the 
Administrator  of  ERDA  you  have  not  beer 
presented  with  the  careful  consideration  of 
alternatives  which  NEPA  requires  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  your  deciding  among  the  various 
options  for  proceeding  with  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram, including  the  option  of  delaying  a 
commitment  to  the  demonstration  phase  of 
the  program.  Indeed,  you  apparently  recog- 
nized this  serious  shortcoming  in  your 
June  30,  1975  "Findings  on  the  LMFBR  Pro- 
gram PFES"  ("Administrator's  Findings") 
These  Findings  adopt  the  Frl  Report  (p.  4) 
and  direct  that  the  deficiencies  found  by  that 
Report  in  the  PFES  be  corrected  within  ap- 
proximately three  months  with  the  Issuance 
of  the  final  impact  statement  (p.  7). 

If  the  Frl  Report  indicates  that  there  is 
no  basis  now  for  ERDA  making  a  commit- 
ment to  the  CRBR,  the  June  30  Plan  is  equal- 
ly candid  In  its  recognition  that  the  LMFBR 
is  essentially  a  post-year  2000  technology  (p. 
S-6) .  This  conclusion  that  the  LMFBR  is  not 
needed  untu  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
Is  corroborated  by  the  Information  oresented 
In  the  June  30  Plan  regarding  U.S.' uranium 
resources.  Figure  5-5  shows  that  even  with- 
out the  LMFBR  our  uranium  resources  are 
more  than  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  nuclear  industry  until 
after  the  year  2000.  Indeed,  In  the  June  30 


Plan  scenarios  which  reflect  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  energy  use  (with- 
out changing  lifestyles) — an  approach  recom- 
mended by  ERDA — the  lifetime  needs  of  all 
the  nuclear  reactors  expected  in  the  year  2000 
would  require  less  than  half  of  ERDA's  con- 
servative estimate  of  U.S.  uranium  resources. 
Since  a  uranium  shortage  Is  the  principle 
argument  for  proceeding  with  the  current 
LMFBR  program,  it  is  clear  that  that  argu- 
ment has  no  force  in  terms  of  this  century. 
As  you  know,  the  AEC  launched  the  drive 
to  construct  the  CRBR  by  the  early  igsO's 
at  a  time  when  It  was  believed  (by  the  AEC. 
at  least)  that  commercial  LMFBR 's  should 
be  introduced  In  the  late  1980's.  Yet  now  we 
are  told  that  the  LMFBR  commercial  intro- 
duction date  has  been  postponed  five  years 
to  about  1993,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  June 
30  Plan  that  the  commercial  Introduction 
can  be  delayed  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  a  decade  or  more.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  position  taken  by  EPA  In  Its  com- 
ments on  the  PFES.  Logically,  then,  there 
should  be  no  rush  to  construct  the  CRBR.  It 
too  can  be  delayed. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  benefits  of  such 
a  delay.  A  second  finding  of  the  Frl  Report 
is  that: 

"With  regard  to  the  acceptability  of  wide- 
spread deployment  of  commercial  LMFBR's, 
however,  the  Information  In  the  PFES  Is  not 
deemed  sufficiently  complete  or  reliable  for  a 
final  Judgment.  Significant  uncertainties 
have  been  identified  in  this  Report  concern- 
ing the  environmental  impacts  and  econom- 
ics of  an  LMFBR  economy  which  remain  to 
be  resolved  by  the  ongoing  RD&D  Programs, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  safeguards  and 
waste  management,  and  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  recoverable  uranium 
resources."  (p.  31) 

And  similarly  the  Administrator's  Findings 
conclude  that: 

"At  the  same  time,  these  significant  prob- 
lems, as  identified  by  the  Board,  Including 
in  particular  those  related  to  reactor  safety, 
safeguards,  health  effects,  and  waste  man- 
agement, remain  unresolved  at  this  time. 
They  must  be  re.solved  satisfactorily  before 
anv  decision  may  be  made  to  place  LMFBR's 
Into  widespread  commercial  use."  (p.  6) 

A  delay  in  the  CRBR  effort  for  even  several 
years  would  permit  these  critical  and  unre- 
solved issues  to  be  addressed.  For  example, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  esti- 
mated that  Its  review  of  safeguards  can  be 
completed  in  about  three  years.  ERDA's  re- 
view of  high-level  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment Is  also  now  underway,  as  is  a  review 
of  major  aclcdent  probabilities  In  LMFBR's. 
A  delay  of  several  years  would  also  provide 
time  to  develop  much-needed  Information 
on  uranium  supplies,  possible  future  energy 
demand,  and  alternatives  to  the  LMFBR. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  one  would 
reasonably  expect  the  Administrator's  Find- 
ings to  state  frankly  (1)  that  an  ERDA  com- 
mitment to  the  CRBR  project  at  this  time 
would  be  contrary  to  both  NEPA  and  sound 
decisionmaking  policy,  (2)  that  the  current 
rush  to  contract  for  and  develop  long  lead- 
time  components  of  the  CRBR  was  being 
halted  since  such  efforts  prematurely  com- 
mit the  agency  to  the  CRBR,  and  (3)  that 
the  option  of  substantially  delaying  the 
demonstration  phase  of  the  LMFBR  program 
would  be  seriously  considered  by  you  when 
the  final  Impact  statement  for  the  LMFBR 
program  (which  will  discuss  that  option) 
Is  available.  Unfortunately,  such  statements 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Findings. 

Instead,  the  Findings  tend  toward  equivo- 
cation. For  example,  they  conclude  that  the 
PFES  shows  "the  need  to  continue  research, 
development  and  demonstration  of  the 
LMFBR  concept"  (p.  4).  Yet  this  begs  the 
critical  questions  relating  to  the  structure 
and  timing  of  the  LMFBR  effort.  On  the 
CRBR  the  Findings  state  (p.  6) : 
"I  find  that  continuation  of  the  LMFBR 


Program  at  this  time  would  not  lead  inexo- 
rably or  irreslstably  to  a  ftill  'breeder  econ- 
omy,' if  further  work  were  to  demonstrate 
that  the  problems  of  the  breeder  cannot  be 
resolved.  Specifically,  I  do  not  find  that 
completion  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor (CRBR)  project,  an  integral  part  of 
the  Program,  is  tantamount  to  widespread 
commercialization." 

And  on  the  overall  program  (p.  7) : 

■'.  .  .  the  Program  will  be  carried  forward 
at  the  rate  and  level  of  authorization  re- 
flected In  Congressional  action  on  the  budg- 
etary proposals  ERDA  has  recently  sub- 
mitted." 

These  statements  are  ambiguous.  They  are 
susceptible  to  being  read  to  mean  very  little. 
But  it  is  also  possible  to  read  them  to  mean 
that  ERDA  has  already,  and  quite  unlaw- 
fully, committed  itself  to  the  CRBR  project. 
And  It  is  this  latter  reading,  unfortunately, 
which  Is  consistent  with  events  now  taking 
place,  since  the  CRBR  project,  still  unjusti- 
fied. Is  moving  steadily  ahead  without  regard 
to  the  procedural  and  substantive  difficulties 
discussed  here. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  the  Issues  raised 
here   are  very  substantial.   A   reply   at  the 
earliest  possible  time  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

J.  G.  Speth. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Despite  the  candid  ad- 
missions that  the  environmental  impact 
statement  is  deficient,  that  there  are  un- 
resolved environmental  problems,  and  he 
needs  to  consider  "alternative  methods" 
for  conducting  the  program,  the  Admin- 
istrator concludes  In  his  findings  that 
Clinch  River  must  go  forward  in  order 
to  test  out  the  problems  and  see  what 
happens.  "Only  a  demonstration  that 
the  LMFBR  cannot  be  developed  as  a 
safe,  environmentally  sound  and  eco- 
nomically competitive  energy  source 
would  justify  a  decision  to  discontinue 
the  program,"  says  the  Administrator. 

In  short,  he  seems  to  be  saying  that 
we  must  build  Clinch  River  as  a  demon- 
stration plant  as  soon  as  possible  and 
then  "scram  it"  to  determine  whether 
existing  technology  is  capable  of  solving 
these  problems.  If  in  fact  there  results 
a  catastrophe  then  will  ERDA  reevaluate 
the  LMFBR  program? 

What  concerns  me  is  that  we  have  al- 
ready extended  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  development  of  testing  and 
demonstration  facilities  including  the 
fast  flux  test  facility,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  why  cannot  we  continue  with  the 
base  research  and  development  program 
of  LMFBR  in  order  to  solve  the  problems 
of  safety,  safeguards,  health  and  waste 
management  rather  than  to  build  this 
plant  and  take  the  risk  of  a  national 
catastrophe? 

Would  it  not  make  more  sense  to  con- 
centrate on  accelerated  development  of 
other  energy  technology,  and  tightening 
up  of  the  light  water  reactor  program,  as 
well  as  waste  management,  rather  than 
to  go  forward  now  with  a  $1  to  $2  billion 
demonstration  plant  to  test  catastrophic 
risks? 

There  is  only  so  much  Federal  money 
for  energy  research.  Less  risky  technol- 
ogy should  get  the  priority. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  I  feel  we  would  be  unwise 
to  take  up  this  controversial  legislation 
under  the  constraints  of  time,  and  cer- 
tainly without  answers  to  the  variety  ol 
serious  questions  raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
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Tunney  amendment  (No.  553)  to  the 
ERDA  authorization  bill.  That  amend- 
ment will  enable  Congress  to  retain  its 
substantive  authority  over  the  breeder 
program  by  reducing  the  authorization 
for  the  Clinch  River  demonstration  plant 
from  an  open-ended  authorization  to 
an  annual  authorization.  It  is  really  a 
modest  amendment.  It  is  not  a  mora- 
torium, but  a  holding  action  so  that 
Members  of  Congress  can  look  at  the  pro- 
gram and  render  judgments  on  the  tech- 
nology as  it  develops.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  for  cost-beneflt  assessment 
alongside  the  other  energy  technologies. 
Indeed,  the  continuing  cost  of  the 
breeder  could  eclipse  any  meaningful 
development  of  fusion,  solar,  geothermal, 
and  energy  conGcrvation,  which  for  the 
same  money  could  result  in  clean,  safe 
electrical  energy. 

Without  the  Tunney  amendment. 
Clinch  River  will  proceed  to  construc- 
tion, and  the  long  leadtime  capital  items 
will  be  procured,  and  contracts  let,  and 
the  breeder  reactor  may  become  a  "fait 
accompli"  before  we  even  have  a  chance 
to  realize  the  implications  of  what  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  material,  describing 
the  potential  risks  of  breeder  reactor  de- 
velooment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bypassing  the  Breeder 

(By   Gus    Speth,    Arthur    Tamplin    and 
Thomas  Cochran) 

At  a  time  of  soaring  power  costs  and 
pressing  energy  needs,  federal  energy  officials 
are  giving  prime  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  nuclear  power  source  which 
for  the  next  35  years  or  longer  will  not  be 
able  to  produce  electricity  as  cheaply  as 
existing  sources.  The  new  form  of  nuclear 
power  also  promises  to  be  more  hazardous 
and  problematic  than  today's  nuclear  reac- 
tors and  has  been  plagued  with  mammoth 
cost  overruns  which  now  threaten  to  under- 
cut research  and  development  funding  for 
preferable  energy  alternatives. 

This  multi-billion  dollar  white  elephant 
Is  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor,  or 
LMFBR  for  short.  Raised  to  preeminence  by 
former  Pre^'ldent  Nixon,  who  later  confessed 
that  "all  this  business  about  breeder  reac- 
tors and  nuclear  energy  is  over  my  head," 
the  LMFBR  now  dominates  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's energy  research  and  development 
program.  During  the  coming  fiscal  year  the 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (ERDA)  plans  to  spend  $1.66 
bUllon  to  research  and  develop  energy  alter- 
natives. Of  this  amount  over  $490  million  Is 
to  be  spent  on  the  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram— roughly  one-third  of  ERDA's  energy 
R&D  budget  and  more  than  the  combined 
allocations  to  fossil  energy  development  ($311 
million),  .solar  energy  development  (%^1  mil- 
lion), geothermal  energy  development  ($28 
million),  advanced  energy  research  ($23  mil- 
lion) and  energy  conservation  ($32  million). 

The  latest  government  estimate  predicts 
the  total  cost  of  dex-eloplng  the  I.MPBR  will 
be  $10  billion  and  this  figure,  developed  by 
proponents  of  the  program,  is  certainly  con- 
servative. Already  the  LMFBR  program  has 
experienced  tremendous  cost  overruns.  Two 
years  ago  total  costs  were  put  at  less  than 
half  of  today's  estimate.  The  price  tag  on 
the  program's  principal  test  reactor,  the  Past 
Flux  Test  Facility  at  Hanford,  Washington, 
was  originally  $87  mUllon  but  has  now  risen 
more  than  tenfold  to  $933  mUllon. 


Congress  was  told  In  1973  that  the  pro- 
posed Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Demon- 
stration Plant  to  be  built  near  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  would  cost  $700  million.  Today 
the  government's  estimate  has  soared  to 
$1.7  billion. 

The  burden  of  this  Immensely  expensive 
program  falls  on  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
would  be  comforting  If  such  expenditures 
could  be  Justified,  but  unfortunately  they 
cannot,  for  the  breeder  reactor  program  Is 
neither  needed  nor  desirable. 

The  stated  Justification  of  the  LMFBR  runs 
along  the  following  lines.  As  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  expands,  the  U.S.  is  slowly 
depleting  Its  low  cost  uranium  reserves,  with 
the  result  that  the  price  of  uranium  is  rising 
and  will  continue  to  rise.  The  principal  sub- 
stitute for  uranium  is  plutonlum,  a  man- 
made  element  produced  in  nuclear  reactors. 
Since  LFMBR  generates  about  twice  as  much 
plutonlum  as  existing  reactors,  its  use  would 
greatly  expand  the  supply  of  nuclear  fuel, 
perhaps  50-fold,  and  accordingly  hold  down 
its  price. 

Because  of  the  LFMBRs  ability  to  produce 
more  fuel  than  It  consumes,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  (AEC)  made  the  commer- 
cialization of  the  breeder  reactor  Its  highest 
priority  project  In  the  mid-1960s.  The  current 
program  is  geared  to  Introduce  the  conmier- 
cial  LMFBR  by  about  1987. 

The  now-defunct  AEC  performed  three 
cost-beneflt  analyses  of  the  LMFBR  program, 
the  latest  of  which  appears  in  the  Proposed 
Pinal  Environmental  Statement  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  agency  consistently  found  the 
breeder's  benefits  to  outweigh  its  costs,  al- 
though given  the  AEC's  former  dual  role  of 
both  promoting  and  regulating  the  Indus- 
try, the  cost-benefit  analysis  must  be  ap- 
proached with  skepticism.  Indeed,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  recently  la- 
belled the  AECs  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  on  the  breeder  as  Inadequate, 
finding  the  document  "particularly  deficient 
In  its  treatment  of  reactor  safety,  in  poten- 
tial problems  associated  with  plutonlum  tox- 
icity and  safety,  and  the  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis." 

When  cost-benefit  methodology  is  applied 
to  the  LMFBR,  the  results  have  a  direct  cor- 
relation to  certain  assumptions  made  about 
the  program,  such  as : 

The  difference  In  construction  costs  be- 
tween the  breeder  and  conventional  reactors: 

The  anticipated  supply  of  uranium; 

Future  electrical  energy  demand; 

The  rate  at  which  conventional  reactors 
penetrate  the  utility  market; 

The  rate  at  which  future  benefits  are  dis- 
counted to  make  them  comparable  with  to- 
day's expenditures; 

"The  total  cost  assumed  for  researching  and 
developing  the  program; 

And  reactor  performance  data  for  the 
breeder. 

The  first  three  of  these  variables  are  ex- 
tremely Important.  The  AEC  succeeded  in 
making  the  LMFBR  appear  attractive  by 
making  very  favorable  but  very  unrealistic 
assumptions  In  each  of  the  seven  areas  listed. 
But  when  the  economic  merits  of  the  LMFBR 
program  are  reevaluated  using  assimiptlons 
and  data  from  experts  independent  of  the 
AEC,  the  expected  economic  benefits  are  only 
a  small  fraction  of  Its  R&D  costs.  For  every 
$10  spent  on  developing  the  breeder,  the  pub- 
lic will  get  back  only  $1  or  less  In  lower 
energy  costs.  Only  with  a  series  of  highly 
unrealistic  assumptions  are  made  can  such 
analysis  suggest  that  the  LMFBR  program 
win  produce  net  economic  benefits. 

These  results  Indicate  that  the  commercial 
Introduction  of  the  breeder  can  be  delayed 
substantially,  probably  two  decades  or  more, 
without  economic  penalty.  For  much  of  the 
period  covered  in  the  AECs  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis (1987-2020),  the  LMFBR  cannot  com- 
pete economically  with  alternative  sources, 
largely  because  of  Its  high  construction  coets. 


Until  the  price  of  uranium  rises  sufficiently 
to  offset  the  extraordinary  Investment  costs 
of  the  LMFBR,  consumer-minded  utUltles 
will  continue  to  prefer  existing  reactors  and 
other  energy  sources.  Our  einalysls  Indicates 
that  LMFBR  will  not  gain  a  competitive  edge 
imtll  after  the  year  2010.  This  date  is  ap- 
proximately two  decades  beyond  the  target 
for  commercial  Introduction  In  the  current 
program  schedule. 

On  simple  economic  grounds,  then,  the 
push  to  develop  the  LMFBR  should  be  post- 
poned. More  Important,  such  a  delay  would 
provide  the  time  needed  to  show  what  many 
experts  now  believe  to  be  the  case — that 
environmentally  preferable,  non-fission  en- 
ergy options  can  be  made  available  in  time 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  the  LMFBR  al- 
together. Recent  estimates  of  the  potential 
contribution  of  solar,  geothermal  and  fusion 
energy  together  with  energy  conservation 
measures  Indicate  that  these  sources  alone 
can  more  than  account  for  the  energy  ex- 
pected from  the  LMFBR  In  the  year  2020, 
when  the  reactor  Is  projected  to  have  maxi- 
mum Impact.  Indeed,  they  can  account  for 
the  energy  expected  from  all  fission  reactors 
at  that  time. 

These  considerations  indicate  that  a  major 
LMFBR  effort  is  not  needed  now  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be.  And  the  risks  of  continu- 
ing the  present  drive  to  commercialize  the 
LMFBR  are  great.  The  most  serious  danger 
Is  that  the  program  will  proceed  as  now 
planned,  consuming  the  $10  billion  presently 
estimated  and  plenty  more  besides,  cutting 
deeply  into  energy  R&D  funds,  and  holding 
back  the  development  of  the  preferable  non- 
fission  technologies.  Then,  having  spent 
enormous  sums,  the  country  will  find  Itself 
with  a  reactor  which  must  even'ually  be 
used  only  because  of  the  great  public  and 
private  Investments  In  It  and  our  failure  to 
have  developed  appropriate  alternatives.  This 
error  will  be  compounded  by  the  imprece- 
dented  environmental  risks  of  operating 
breeder  reactors. 

The  LMFBR  program  has  proceeded  In  the 
face  of  mounting  apprehension  within  the 
scientific  community  concerning  the  human 
and  societal  hazards  of  generating  power 
with  nuclear  fission.  Scientists  at  the  23rd 
Pugwash  Conference  on  Science  and  World 
Affairs  m  September,  1973,  concluded  that 
the  LMFBR  would  not  eliminate  any  of  the 
hazards  now  associated  with  nuclear  power 
and  in  critical  respects  would  actually  In- 
crease them. 

The  LMFBRs  principal  function,  to  "breed" 
extraordinary  amounts  of  plutonlvim,  is  also 
Its  chief  danger.  According  to  government 
estimates,  as  much  as  30,000  tons  of  plu- 
tonlum may  be  produced  in  nuclear  reactors 
by  the  year  2020,  and  most  of  that  amount 
would  come  from  the  breeder.  By  multiplying 
the  Intolerable  risks  of  utilizing  plutonlum, 
the  LMFBR  will  pose  hazards  the  U.S.  Is  not 
yet  equipped  to  handle  (EA,  Nov.  23,  1974). 

As  events  are  making  us  painfully  aware, 
plutonlum  is  probably  the  most  dangerous 
substance  known.  It  is  fiendishly  toxic:  a 
mUliont'a  of  a  grain  has  been  shown  capable 
of  producing  cancer  la  experimental  ani- 
mals. Plutoniuni-239,  the  principal  Isotope 
of  the  element,  has  a  half -life  of  24,000  years, 
so  that  its  radloicivity  is  undiminished 
within  human  time  scales. 

Plutonium  Is  also  the  substance  from 
which  nuclear  weapons  are  made.  An  amount 
the  size  of  a  sottball  is  enough  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  nuclear  explosive  capable  of 
mass  destruction.  Scientists  widely  recog- 
nize that  the  design  and  nxanufacture  of  a 
crude  atomic  bomb  is  not  a  technically  dlffl- 
cxilt  task,  a  fact  dramatized  recently  w^hen 
a  Massachusets  Institute  of  Technology  un- 
dergraduate successfully  designed  a  nuclear 
weapon  for  an  education  television  program. 
The  only  real  obstacle  to  the  building  of 
homemade  atomic  bombs  is  the  availability 
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of  Plutonium  Itself.  But  now,  first  with  the 
proposed  vise  ol  plutonlum  In  today's  re- 
actors and  even  more  with  the  Introduction 
of  the  LMFBR,  this  flnlal  oljstacle  would  be 
removed.  In  the  "plutonlum  economy"  en- 
visioned by  the  AEC.  the  development  of  a 
plutomiun  black  market  and  nuclear  theft 
and  terrorism  become  high  probability 
events — threats  which  have  spurred  nuclear 
proponents  to  urge  the  creation  of  a  fed- 
eral seciirtty  system  that  would  meddle  with 
our  civil  liberties  on  a  vast  scale. 

In  addition,  operating  the  breeder  re- 
actor— Independent  of  the  plutonlum  prob- 
lem— Is  believed  to  be  even  more  dangerous 
than  today's  light  water  reactors.  The 
LMFBB  core,  where  the  heat  is  generated.  Is 
far  more  compact  than  a  light  water  reactor 
core  and  Instead  of  the  water  used  to  cool 
conventional  reactors,  the  LMFBR  uses 
liquid  sodium,  an  opaque  and  highly  reac- 
tive element.  Partial  loss  of  coolant  would 
Increase  the  nuclear  reaction  In  the  core 
rather  than  reducing  It.  The  LMFBRs  c^)€r- 
atlon  is  extremely  sensitive  to  fuel  motion 
and  loss  of  coolant  from  the  core  In  acci- 
dent situations,  leading  to  the  possibility 
of  an  explosive  nuclear  runaway.  In  the 
event  of  a  meltdown,  the  breeder's  highly 
enriched  fuel  can  rearrange  itself  into  a 
more  compact  confl^ration,  mailing  ptossi- 
ble  small  nuclear  explosions  of  sufficient 
force  to  breach  the  reactor  containment. 
There  are  major  uncertainties  In  defining 
the  explosive  potential  of  the  breeder,  which 
are  all  the  more  worrisome  considering  the 
several  tons  of  plutonlum  contained  in  Its 
core. 

For  these  reasons,  a  decision  to  commit 
this  nation  to  the  LMFBR  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  significant  technological  decision 
since  the  Manhattan  Project.  The  breeder 
reactor  decision  is  literally  a  decision  for  all 
people  and  all  time. 

The  new  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  which  took  custody 
of  the  breeder  program  with  the  AECs  de- 
mise, should,  In  light  of  these  facts,  take 
this  opportunity  to  reverse  past  mistakes. 
It  should  postpone  for  a  decade  or  more  the 
push  to  commercialize  the  breeder  reactor 
and  cancel  the  Clinch  River  demonstration 
plant.  The  overall  program  should  be  rele- 
gated to  a  low  priority  effort  during  this 
time  and  the  funds  saved  by  this  step  should 
be  used  to  help  accelerate  the  development 
of  non-fission  alternatives  such  as  solar, 
geothermal,  and  fusion  power  and  enerev 
conservation 

A  fission-free  option  to  the  LMFBR  which 
can  provide  reasonably  priced  and  environ- 
mentaUy  acceptable  energy  almost  certainly 
exists  and  can  be  made  available  within  a 
suitable  time  frame.  The  claim  that  the 
LMFBR  or  other  breeder  reactor  is  In  any 
sense  necessary  must  be  rejected— the 
breeder  Is  no  more  necessary  than  we  make 
It  by  refraining  from  developing  other  tech- 
nologies. An  energy  program  that  should  be 
able  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  fuels 
and  electric  power  without  the  commercial 
utilization  of  breeder  reactors  would  contain 
the  fcdlowlng  major  elements: 

An  Intensive  effort  to  develop  the  various 
forms  of  solar  energy  should  be  undertaken 
following  the  recommendations  of  the  ex- 
pert panels  convened  under  National  Science 
Foundation  auspices.  {An  Assessment  of 
Solar  Energy  as  a  National  Energy  Resource 
1972,  and  Solar  and  other  Energy  Sources'- 
Subpanel  IX  Report.  1973.)  In  estimates  the 
author  described  as  conservative,  the  first 
of  these  studies  concluded  that  Its  recom- 
mended R&D  program  could  result  by  the 
year  2020  in  solar  energy  providing  35  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total  building  heating 
and  cooling  load,  30  percent  of  the  nation's 
gaseous  fuel.  10  percent  of  its  Uquld  fuel, 
and— most  Important  for  present  purposes—^ 
20  percent  of  the  electrical  energy  require- 
ments. 
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A  major  R&D  effort  devoted  to  exploitation 
of  geothermal  resources  for  electric  genera- 
tion should  be  launched.  The  Cornell  Work- 
shop on  Energy  and  the  Environment  con- 
cluded in  1972  that  "(l|t  appears  that  geo- 
thermal energy  alone  is  capable  of  meetmg 
all  American  power  requirements  for  several 
centuries  if  the  hot  dry  rocks  resource  proves 
to  be  practical."  The  Cornell  Workshop,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  others 
have  recommended  that  a  program  to  estab- 
lish the  feasibility  of  hot  rock  geothermal 
In  the  next  few  years  be  given  highest  prior- 
ity. Projections  of  the  electric  power  avail- 
able from  geothermal  resources  range  from 
80  to  400  gigawatts  in  the  year  2000,  depend- 
ing on  assumptions  made  about  the  hot 
rock  potential.  The  AEC  recently  estimated 
that  geothermal  heat  could  supply  6  percent 
of  oiu-  electricity  In  the  year  2020,  but  It  Is 
clear  that  the  percentage  could  be  much 
higher  If  hot  rock  geothermal  develops  as 
expected. 

The  current  effort  to  develop  fusion  power 
should  be  expanded.  The  AEC  predicted  that 
"a  successful,  vigorously  supported  fusion 
program  would  be  expected  to  lead  to  con- 
struction of  a  demonstration  power  reactor 
that  would  begin  operation  in  the  mid- 
1990s."  The  agency  anticipated  "commercial 
Introduction  of  fusion  power  plants  on  a 
significant  scale  beginning  In  the  early  21st 
century."  Thus,  It  now  appears  that  the 
demonstration  fusion  power  plant  is  not  far 
behind  the  LMFBR  demonstration  plant  and 
that  fusion  plants  can  be  available  commer- 
claUy  for  much  of  the  period  during  which 
It  was  assumed  the  LMFBR  would  be  criti- 
cally needed.  The  AECs  overall  estimate  Is 
that  by  the  year  2020  about  eight  percent  of 
our   electricity   could   come   from   fusion. 

Organic  wastes  provide  another  source  of 
flsslon-free  energy  that  should  be  developed. 
Here  the  AEC  estimates  that  organic  wastes 
could  account  for  five  percent  of  the  demand 
for  electricity  In  the  year  2000  but  only  two 
percent  m  2020  due  to  more  efficient  prac- 
tices in  the  solid  waste  area. 

All    of    the    above    year   2020  percentage 
contributions  (20  percent  for  solar,  six  per- 
cent for  geothermal,  etc.)  are  based  upon  a 
year   2020   energy   demand   that   assumes  a 
continuation  of  extremely  rapid  growth  In 
electricity  demand.   Such   projections   yield 
an  electricity  consumption  In  the  yetir  2020 
that  is  over  15  times  today's,  a  result  widely 
regarded  as  completely  unrealistic.  The  elec- 
tricity growth  projection  used  by  the  AEC 
to  Justify  the  LMFBR  program  Is  shown  In 
the  chart  on  page  11.  The  steepness  of  the 
curve  staggers  the  Imagination.  Recent  stud- 
ies of  the  future  demand  for  electricity,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  effects  of  the  Increasing 
price  of  electricity  and  other  market  factors, 
suggest  the  actual   future  demand  will   be 
less  than  half  of  that  projected  by  the  AEC. 
Moreover   as  a  supplement  to  market  Infiu- 
ences,  it  is  apparent  that  the  U.S.  is  moving 
toward  a  national  energy  conservation  policy 
along   the   lines  recently  suggested   by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, the  President's  Council  on  Environment- 
al Quality,  the  Ford  Foundation  Energy  Pol- 
icy Project,  and  others.  These  groups  all  sug- 
gest that  UJ3.  energy  growth  can  be  roughly 
halved  without  serious  repercussions  on  the 
American  economy  or  lifestyle.  Thus  when 
both  market  and  policy  Influences  are  taken 
into  account.  It  Is  reasonable,  in  fact,  con- 
servative, to  assume  that  electricity  demand 
in  the  year  2020  wUl  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  AECs  astronomical  projection. 

So  it  Is  very  possible  that  over  80  percent 
of  the  electricity  demand  projected  by  the 
AEC  for  the  year  2020  can  be  accounted  for 
principally  by  a  combination  of  solar,  geo- 
thermal, and  fusion  energy  together  with 
more  accurate  forecasting  of  energy  demand. 
This  percentage  is  larger  by  a  substantial 
margin  than  the  LMFBRs  contribution  pre- 
dicted for  that  year  by  the  AEC  (50  percent) 


and,  indeed.  Is  larger  than  the  contrlbutloa 
the  AEC  expected  from  nuclear  fission  gen- 
erally (70  percent). 

The  funding  needed  for  this  alternative 
energy  strategy  would  be  high,  but  not  un- 
acceptably  so.  AECs  last  official  projection  of 
future  LMFBR  expenditures.  $8  bllUon  to 
program  completion,  exceeds  a  recent  Federal 
Power  Commission  estimate  of  the  total  R&d 
costs  of  developing  all  non-nuclear  technolo- 
gies, including  coal  gasification,  solar  (di- 
rect  and  indirect)  and  geothermal  technolo- 
gies, advanced  steam  cycles,  fossil  fuel  efflu- 
ent controls,  and  a  variety  of  energy  storage 
systems.  The  PPC  estimate  of  $6  billion,  how- 
ever,  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  developing 
fusion  systems,  which  is  expected  to  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  LMFBR. 

The  last  refuge  of  the  breeder  proponent 
Is  the  argument  that  the  LMFBR  is  needed 
as  an  "Insurance  policy."  Careful  considera- 
tion indicates  that  this  Is  simply  not  the 
case.  Ample  Insurance  exists  In  pxu^iilng  a 
variety  of  non -conventional  energy  sources 
and  energy  conservation  and  partly  in  real- 
izing that  the  AEC  would  insure  us  against 
a  non-existent  risk — the  risk  that  our  electri- 
cal generating  capacity  wUl  actuaUy  grow 
as  that  agency  projected.  Moreover,  relegat- 
ing the  LMFBR  program  to  low  priority  sta- 
tus and  foregoing  any  expensive  puah  toward 
demonstration  and  commercial  reactors  for 
from  one  to  two  decades  does  not  perma- 
nently eliminate  the  LMFBR  option.  If  with- 
in about  a  decade  it  becomes  clear  that  op- 
tions to  nuclear  fission  will  not  be  avaUable, 
consideration  can  be  given  at  that  time  to 
reinstating  the  program.  The  Idea  that  there 
Is  a  penalty  for  such  a  postponement,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  wholly  spurious. 

The  problems  associated  with  the  present 
reactor  program  strongly  suggest  that  we 
are  only  perpetuating  and  compounding  a 
bureaucratic  blunder  by  pursuing  the  cur- 
rent LMFBR  program.  The  alternative  strat- 
egy suggested  here  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  that  mistake — before  it 
Is  too  late.  Construction  Is  scheduled  to 
commence  on  the  Clinch  River  demonstration 
plant  later  this  year,  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proval coming  much  sooner.  Once  these 
hurdles  are  cleared.  It  will  be  far  mon 
difficult  to  reorient  this  Increasingly  mas- 
sive program. 

(Prom    Harper's    magazine,    January    1978) 

Breeder  Reactors:  Marvel  or  Menace? 
(By  Allen  L.  Hanunond) 

"The  case  for  rethinking  a  national  com- 
mitment that  could  be  a  national  disaster." 

At  one  time,  Americans  obtained  ample 
energy  with  a  technology  no  more  sophisti- 
cated than  an  ax.  Now  we  depend  Increas- 
ingly on  electricity  generated  In  central 
power  stations — most  of  them  fueled  by 
coal,  with  its  side  effects  of  air  pollution 
and  strip-mine  damage.  The  TJS.  also  has 
twenty-five  uranium-fueled  nuclear  power 
plants;  many  more  are  under  construction. 
But  neither  coal  nor  uranium  can  supply 
our  energy  needs  indefinitely.  Uranltun  par- 
ticularly Is  In  short  supply:  according  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  reserves  of 
this  fuel  will  run  low  within  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Ultimately  we  will  have  to  develop 
other  fuels  and  still  more  sophisticated 
technologies  to  power  our  Industries  and 
light  our  homes.  Worse,  the  U.S.  demand  for 
electric  power  is  likely  to  double  twice 
by  1990,  creating  a  genuine  energy  crisis. 

How  we  should  marshal  our  resources  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  is  a  controversial 
subject.  Some  years  ago,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  decided  unilaterally  that  our 
highest  priority  should  be  the  breeder  re- 
actor, a  new  and  complex  type  of  nuclear 
reactor  that  will  bum  plutonlum  instead  of 
uranium.  The  breeder  has  the  almost  magic 
ability  to  produce,  or  "breed."  more  nuclear 
fuel  than  it  consumes,  and  It  will,  the  ABO 
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claims,  provide  cheap,  abundant  electric 
power  with  less  pollution  than  uranium- 
fueled  reactors.  By  the  year  2000,  the  AEC 
plans  to  have  in  operation  more  than  600 
breeder  reactors,  representing  a  quarter  of 
this  country's  electrical  generating  capacity. 
In  contrast,  the  breeder's  critics  argue 
that  it  will  lead  to  unprecedented  environ- 
mental hazards.  Far  from  being  an  Ideal 
solution  to  the  energy  dilemma,  they  be- 
lieve, the  breeder  may  well  be  the  worst 
of  the  alternatives  at  hand.  Physicist  and 
Nobel  laureate  Hannes  Alfv^n  claims  that 
with  this  technology,  "a  total  poisoning  of 
the  planet  is  possible."  Even  some  thought- 
ful proponents  of  the  breeder  have  pointed 
out  that  large-scale  use  of  these  reactors  will 
pose  novel  difficulties  arising  from  their  pro- 
duction of  vast  amounts  of  radioactive  plu- 
tonlum. a  long-lived  and  extremely  lethal 
material.  There  is  a  "moral  responsibility"  to 
face  up  to  such  potential  dangers,  says  Alvln 
Weinberg,  director  of  the  AECs  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Olven  the  dangers,  one 
might  reasonably  ask  why  we  do  not  de- 
vote more  resources  to  cleaning  up  fossil 
fuels  (coal,  oil)  and  to  developing  less 
hazardous  sources  of  energy,  such  as  nuclear 
fusion,  solar  energy,  or  geothermal  energy. 
Instead  of  building  breeder  reactors. 

At  Issue  here  Is  the  way  In  which  we  as 
a  society  are  to  make  decisions  about  our 
technological  future.  As  In  the  struggle 
over  the  supersonic  transport,  the  tradi- 
tional methods  for  making  these  decisions 
are  inadequate;  the  conventional  frame- 
work for  Judgment  is  not  broad  enough  to 
encompass  widely  differing  visions  of  what 
America  should  be.  The  rejection  of  the  SST, 
in  part  for  environmental  reasons,  was  a 
healthy  precedent.  But  it  was  only  a  skirmish; 
we  didn't  really  need  that  airplane.  The  real 
battle  in  technology  assessment  lies  ahead; 
it  concerns  future  energy  systems.  Here  the 
stakes  will  be  higher — we  do  need  energy — 
and  the  risks  of  a  hasty  or  ill-considered 
commitment  will  be  far  more  serious. 

The  AECs  program  to  commercialize  breed- 
er technology  already  has  considerable  mo- 
mentum. By  1980  the  agency  and  Its  Con- 
gressional sponsor,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  plan  to  spend  more  than  $2 
billion  in  federal  funds  on  developing  the 
breeder,  more  than  Is  being  spent  for  re- 
search on  all  other  types  of  energy  together. 
In  a  message  to  Congress  In  June  1971,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  the  breeder  "our  best  hope 
for  meeting  the  nation's  growing  demand  for 
economical  clean  energy."  The  utility  Indus- 
try has  pledged  more  than  $230  million  to 
help  build  a  demonstration  power  plant  pow- 
ered by  a  breeder  reactor;  construction  is 
scheduled  to  start  later  next  year. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  this  head-long  ac- 
tivity was  preceded  by  any  serious  study  of 
energy  resources  or  any  open  debate  on  the 
merits  and  disadvantages  of  various  meth- 
ods of  generating  power.  In  fact,  the  govern- 
ment still  lacks  any  overall  national  policy 
for  energy.  Because  the  AEC  has  preempted 
the  field — simultaneously  developing  and 
promoting  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
twenty-five  years — the  AECs  point  of  view 
has  become  de  facto  national  policy. 

Alaska's  Senator  Mike  Gravel  has  repeat- 
edly attacked  the  breeder  program  on  the 
Senate  floor,  but  thus  far  his  lonely  battle 
has  been  unsuccessful.  What  may  prove  to  be 
a  more  effective  move  Is  a  lawsuit  filed 
against  the  AEC  by  the  Scientists'  Institute 
for  Public  Information  (8IPI) ,  a  group  head- 
ed by  biologist  Barry  Commoner  and  anthro- 
pologist Margaret  Mead.  The  SIPI  lawsuit 
seeks  to  compel  the  AEC  to  file  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  the  breeder  pro- 
gram, which  the  AEC  has  refused  to  do  As 
the  plaintiffs  see  it,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  requires  a  detailed 
statement  assessing  not  only  the  breeder's 
long-range  consequences  but  also  «ie  possi- 
ble alternatives  to  this  new  nuclear  tech- 


nology. The  AEC,  with  White  House  backing, 
claims  that  It  need  only  prepare  such  state- 
ments on  a  plant-by-plant,  piecemeal  basis. 
With  the  help  of  an  anti-environmentalist 
federal  district  Judge  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  the  suit  was  filed,  the  government  won 
the  flrst  round  In  late  March  1972.  The  legal 
action  then  moved  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  has  previously  overruled  the  Judge  In 
several  environmental  cases.  As  of  Novem- 
ber, a  decision  on  the  case  was  pending 

The  SIPI  siUt  asks,  in  effect,  that  the 
federal  government  put  its  national  energy 
policy  on  a  rational  and  explicit  basis  so  that 
Congress  and  interested  citizens  can  have  a 
say  In  its  formiaation.  It  is  a  modest  but 
nonetheless  revolutionary  request,  and  if 
successful  It  may  provide  the  information 
needed  for  a  proper  assessment  of  the  breed- 
er program. 

Is  the  breeder  another  Irresponsible  high 
adventure  In  technology  along  the  lines  of 
the  SST?  Or  Is  It,  as  the  AEC  claims,  the 
only  feasible  alternative  we  have?  Before  we 
examine  the  arguments  for  these  conflicting 
points  of  view,  we  need  to  know  something 
about  how  breeder  reactors  work  and  how 
they  differ  from  the  type  of  nuclear  power 
plant  that  Is  now  being  built  aroimd  the 
country. 

Nuclear  reactors  exploit  the  process  of 
nuclear  fission — the  splitting  of  the  atom. 
The  heat  produced  In  this  process  Is  In  tiu-n 
used  to  generate  electricity  in  nuclear  pow- 
er plants.  Only  a  few  natural  substances 
readily  undergo  fission,  however,  and  the 
most  common  of  these,  uranium  235,  con- 
stitutes less  than  1  percent  of  the  ru*anium 
found  in  nature.  Commercially  recoverable 
reserves  of  fissionable  materials  are  limited; 
hence  nuclear  reactor  fuel  will  eventually  be 
In  short  supply — exactly  when  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  deposits  of  high-grade 
uraniimi  ore.  A  possible  solution  to  this  Im- 
pending shortage  Is  to  have  nuclear  reactors 
artlfically  breed  new  fuel  for  themselves  by 
converting  "fertile"  materials,  such  as  the 
more  plentiful  uranium  238  and  the  element 
thorium,  into  fissionable  materials  such  as 
plutonlum:  for  this  reason  the  breeding 
process  has  been  of  interest  since  the  early 
days  of  nuclear  energy. 

Nuclear  reactors  of  the  kind  now  being 
Installed  in  power  plants  breed  small 
amounts  of  new  fuel,  but  the  conversion 
process  is  relatively  inefficient,  producing 
only  about  sixty  atoms  of  plutonlum  for 
every  lOO  atoms  of  uranium  consumed. 
Breeder  reactors,  as  their  name  Implies,  are 
more  efficient  at  the  conversion  process  and 
produce  more  nuclear  fuel  than  they  con- 
siune.  The  resulting  plutonlum  can  be  used 
as  a  fissionable  fuel  in  a  breeder  to  produce 
stUl  more  plutonlum,  thus  doubling  the 
plutonlum  on  hand  about  every  ten  years. 
If  AEC  projections  for  the  commercial  use  of 
breeders  prove  correct,  these  reactors  will  be 
producing  as  much  as  80,000  kilograms  of 
plutonlvun  a  year  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Such  largo  quantities  of  plutonlum,  ac- 
cording to  the  AEC  point  of  view,  represent 
a  distinct  benefit  to  mankind.  As  fuel  In  a 
nuclear  reactor,  for  example,  a  pound  of 
plutonlum  can  produce  as  much  energy  as 
three  million  pounds  of  coal.  By  using  plu- 
tonlum Instead  of  fissionable  uranium  as  a 
nuclear  fuel,  we  will  extend  our  energy  re- 
sources and  obviate  the  need  for  costly  sep- 
aration facilities  to  process  the  uarnlum.  As 
a  result,  the  AEC  claims,  plutonlum  con- 
stitutes  an   almost   Inexhaustible  fuel. 

But  plutonlum  is  also  among  the  most 
toxic  substances  known  to  man.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  trace  amounts  induce  lung 
cancer  in  animals.  Federal  health  standards 
recommend  no  more  than  0.6  microgram 
(about  twenty  billionths  of  an  ounce)  as 
the  total  amount  to  which  a  human  body 
should  be  exposed.  Because  plutonlum  com- 
bines readily  with  oxygen,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial fire  hazard  wherever  this  material 


is  used.  The  critical  mass  of  plutonlum,  the 
amount  that  could  cause  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. Is  only  a  few  kilograms,  thus  requiring 
unusual  care  In  handling,  storing,  and  ship- 
ping to  prevent  such  quantities  from  com- 
ing together.  Not  the  least  of  the  problems 
posed  by  plutonlum  Is  its  radioactivity;  the 
radioactive  half-life,  ot  decay  period,  of 
plutonlum  is  about  24,000  years,  so  that  the 
contamination  of  an  environment  with  plu- 
tonlum by  whatever  means  would  be  essen- 
tially permanent.  Both  the  projected  scope 
of  Plutonium  usage — what  former  AEC 
chairman  Glenn  Seaborg  has  optimistically 
described  as  th»  "r-lutonlum  economy  of 
the  future" — and  the  hazards  associated 
with  this  valuable  yet  dangerous  material 
make  the  debate  over  the  merits  of  the 
breeder  a  significant  one. 

The  AEC  Is  confident  that  dependence 
on  plutonlum  fuel  will  present  no  irremedi- 
able difficulties;  Its  top  officials  are  appar- 
ently unwavering  In  their  belief  that  the 
breeder  is  the  best  solution  to  our  energy 
problems.  But  this  conviction  and  the  AECs 
case  for  the  breeder  seem  to  depend  on  the 
tacit  assumption  that  some  form  of  nuclear 
energy  Is  Inevitable.  In  essence,  the  AECs 
arguments  are  threefold:  (1)  we  must  have 
the  breeder  and  have  it  quickly.  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy;  (2)  breeders  will  make  avaUable 
abundant  and  Inexpensive  electric  power; 
and  (3)  the  plutonlum  problems  notwith- 
standing, the  AEC  claims  that  the  breeder 
will  pollute  less  than  other  sources  of  energy. 

The  first  argument  is  essentially  a  scarcity 
argument.  AEC  estimates  of  commercially 
recoverable  uranium  Indicate  a  shortage  of 
nuclear  fuel  before  the  end  of  the  century 
if  breeders  are  not  built.  Because  it  will  take 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  to  develop  breeder 
reactors  and  perfect  them  to  the  pomt  of 
commercial  acceptability,  the  AEC  reasons. 
It  Is  urgent  to  move  ahead  rapidly  If  the 
energy  crisis  is  to  be  staved  off.  There  is 
Indeed  no  question  that,  in  the  long  run. 
breeder  reactors  will  be  necessary  if  we  con- 
tinue to  use  nuclear  fission  as  a  source  of 
energy.  But  there  Is  disagreement  about 
whether  we  have  fifteen  or  fifty  years  before 
this  necessity  must  be  faced  and  choices 
made.  The  AECs  estimates  of  uranium  as- 
sume, for  example,  that  no  new  discoveries 
of  uranium  ore  will  be  made,  that  no  more 
drilling  (to  verify  suspected  deposits)  will 
be  done,  and  that  no  uranium  will  be  Im- 
ported from  Canada  and  Australia,  where 
most  of  the  free  world's  reserves  of  this 
mineral  are  located.  Independent  studies 
of  uranium  reserves  have  questioned  the 
AECs  findings  and  have  Indicated  that  suf- 
ficient domestic  supplies  of  high-grade  ore 
exist  to  fuel  the  growing  nuclear  industry 
through  at  least  the  year  2020  without  re- 
course to  breeders.  The  point  Is  not  that 
breeders  should  never  be  built  but  that.  If 
these  Independent  studies  are  correct,  there 
Is  no  Justification  for  a  crash  program  to 
develop  breeders.  We  have  enough  time  to 
make  an  informed  and  rational  choice. 

What  about  the  argument  that  breeder  re- 
actors have  economic  advantaees  as  a  source 
of  DOwer?  Even  the  AEC  no  longer  believes, 
as  It  once  did,  that  breeders  will  make  elec- 
tricity "too  cheap  to  meter."  But  the  AEC 
does  claim,  as  Justification  for  federal  In- 
vestment In  breeders,  that  the  Introduction 
of  this  technolofiry  mieht  save  as  mt:ch  as 
$20  billion  In  the  nation's  power  bill  over 
a  fifty-year  period.  Several  nuclear  experts 
who  have  looked  closely  at  the  design  to 
which  the  AEC  Is  committed  are  dubious 
that  the  breeder  will  In  tact  perform  as 
economically  as  claimed.  A  recent  study  by 
Resources  for  the  Future,  a  reputable  non- 
profit group  in  Washington,  D.C.,  indicates 
that  the  breeder  is  likely  to  be  a  far  more 
expensive  source  of  electricity  than  present 
nuclear  power  plants.  The  relative  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  breeder  will  also  depend  In 
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part  on  the  effort  and  money  expended  to 
develop  cmd  improve  other  sources  of 
energy. 

The  AEC's  third  argument  Is  an  environ- 
mental one:  breeaers  will  eliminate  the  air 
pollution  that  fossil  fuel  plants  would  cause; 
they  will  reduce  waste  heat  and  thermal 
pollution  compared  to  present  types  of  nu- 
clear power  plants:  and  they  wUl  further  re- 
duce the  release  of  trace  amounts  of  radio- 
activity into  the  environment.  These  are 
substantial  advantages,  taken  one  reactor  or 
power  plant  at  a  time,  but  they  do  not  give 
the  entire  picture.  The  large  number  of 
breeder  reactors  that  the  AEC  envisions  will 
make  the  Issues  of  reactor  safety,  the  trans- 
port of  nuclear  fuel,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  radioactive  waste  products  of  reactors 
much  more  serious  questions  than  they 
are  at  present. 

Reactor  safety,  for  example,  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Nuclear  power  plants  are  probably  among 
the  most  carefully  engineered  and  rigidly 
regulated  structures  in  the  world.  Allowances 
are  made  even  for  unlikely  events;  near  air- 
ports, these  plants  must  be  designed  to  with- 
stand an  airplane  crash  without  releasing 
substantial  amounts  of  radioactivity.  But 
even  the  most  conservatively  designed  and 
carefully  run  indxistrlal  facilities  do  have 
accidents.*  The  possibility  of  unforeseen 
natural  disasters,  war,  or  sabotage  cannot  be 
ruled  out.  While  the  chances  of  a  serious 
nuclear  accident  may  be  exceedingly  small  at 
a  given  plant,  the  net  probabUlty  wUl  be 
considerably  increased  wYien  several  thou- 
sand breeder  reactors  are  in  operation. 

At  regular  intervals,  nuclear  reactors  must 
be  refueled  and  the  fission  waste  products 
and  Plutonium  removed  and  shipped  to  a 
fuel  reprocessing  plant.  The  radioactive  waste 
Is  then  to  be  shipped  to  a  depository  for 
long-term  storage,  whUe  the  plutonium  is 
refabrlcated  into  reaotw  fuel  and  shipped 
back  to  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Transpor- 
tation accidents  occur  with  predictable  fre- 
quency; railway  cars,  for  example,  are  de- 
railed about  once  every  million  miles.  By 
the  year  2000,  there  will  be  as  many  as 
600  shipments  of  highly  radioactive  fuel  per 
week,  so  that  we  can  expect  a  certain  num- 
ber of  accidents  In  which  radiation  is  re- 
leased. This  number  will  probably  be  very 
small,  but  that  is  not  the  point — there  wUl 
be  some  accidents.  One  U  forced,  as  with  the 
possibility  of  reactor  accidents,  to  make  un- 
pleasant decisions  about  what  risk,  in  terms 
of  human  exposure  to  radiation  and  con- 
tamination of  the  environment,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  as  the  price  for  power 
from  the  breeder. 

long-term  storage  of  radioactive  wastes  is 
a  problem  the  AEC  has  stiU  not  adequately 
solved.  According  to  current  projections,  more 
than  ten  million  gaUona  (or  their  solid  equiv- 
alent) of  such  wastes  will  have  accumulated 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  These  toxic  ma- 
terials must  be  cared  for  over  many  thou- 
sands of  years.  We  shall  have  to  buUd  or  find 
repositories  that,  like  the  pyramids  will 
outlast  our  present  culture  as  monuments 
to  our  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

To  be  sure,  technological  problems  are 
amenable  to  solution,  at  least  in  theory  But 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  social  prob- 
lems created  by  technology  and  human  na- 
ture. Airplane  hijacking  is  one  example  The 
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'Since  January,  the  safety  of  existing  nu- 
clear power  plants  has  been  challenged  in 
hearings  at  Bethesda,  Maryland,  bv  members 
of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  a  Bos- 
ton group,  and  by  some  of  the  AEC's  own 
safety  experts.  The  AEC  has  admitted  that 
reductions  In  power  output  of  up  to  20  per- 
cent may  be  required  in  several  such  plants 
Because  of  their  greater  complexity,  breeder 
reactors  may  have  stUl  more  dUBcult 
problems. 


diversion  of  plutonium  to  illegal  purposes 
may  well  be  another.  Plutonium  is  extremely 
valuable  as  nuclear  fuel  and  is  worth  about 
$10,000  per  kilogram — comparable  to  the 
wholesale  price  of  heroin  and  about  ten  times 
the  value  of  gold.  Given  this  incentive  and 
the  relative  ease  of  truck  hijacking  or  of 
stealing  in  suiaU  amouats  from  industrial 
stockpiles,  it  seems  likely  that  a  black  market 
for  plutonium  will  develop,  an  assessment 
with  which  the  AEC's  own  experts  agree. 
Moreover,  it  takes  only  a  few  kilograms  of 
plutonium  for  an  atomic  bomb,  and  the 
knowhow  to  construct  such  a  bomb  is  readily 
available.  One  can  imagine,  without  too  much 
difficulty,  an  extremist  group  of  the  future 
demanding  an  enormous  price  in  return  for 
not  blowing  up  New  York  City.  Even  with- 
out bombs,  the  public  health  and  national 
security  hazards  of  a  clandestine  plutonium 
market  will  be  considerable. 

Despite  a  distinct  resemblance  to  science 
fiction,  these  are  not  hypothetical  prob- 
lems. The  AEC  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
a  "plutonium  economy"  will  bring  and  is 
seeking  ways  to  avoid  or  ameliorate  them, 
although  the  agency  has  not  always  been 
candid  with  the  American  public  about  these 
problems  and  their  consequences  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  also  fair  to  say  that,  while  AEC 
spokesmen  often  talk  about  Including  the 
environmental  and  social  costs  of  fossil  fuels 
in  their  price  tag,  they  have  not  seen  fit  to 
apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  breeder. 

Hence  our  central  dilenmia :  the  future  of 
nuclear  energy  depends  on  breeders,  yet  the 
widespread  use  of  this  technology  may  pose 
unacceptable  costs  in  environmental  damage, 
health  hazards,  and  social  chaos. 

What  alternatives  to  the  breeder  do  we 
have — or  might  we  have  if  we  committed  as 
many  resources  to  their  development  as  to 
the  breeder?  In  the  short  run  it  would  be  to 
our  advantage  as  a  society  to  decrease  our  use 
of  electric  energy  if  we  can,  but  there  is  no 
easy  way  to  legislate  the  ever-rising  demand 
for  power.  Improvements  in  the  way  we  use 
fassll  fuels  are  possible  and  may  represent  a 
good  social   Investment  for   the   Immediate 
future,  but  fossil-fuel  reserves  will  run  out 
eventually,  probably  within  a  few  centuries. 
On  a  longer  time  scale  the  only  sources  of 
energy  for  mankind  will  be  nuclear  fission 
(I.e.,  the  breeder),  nuclear  fusion,  solar  en- 
ergy,   and    geothermal    energy.    Methods    of 
capturing  sunlight  and  converting  this  en- 
ergy to  heat  or  electricity  look  promising,  but 
it  Is  uncertain  how  much  these  methods  will 
cost.  Similar  statements  can  be  made  about 
the  prospects  of  tapping  the  geothermal  heat 
below  the  earth's  surface.  The  process  of  nu- 
clear fusion,  in  which  Isotopes  of  hydrogen 
combine  to  form  helium  and  release  large 
amounts  of  energy,  also  has  high  potential, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  controlled 
fusion  can  be  made  to  work,  let  alone  that 
it  can  be  economically  competitive.  Given  the 
problems  associated  with  large  nimibers  of 
breeder  reactors,  however,  we  might  be  well 
advised  as  a  society  to  find  out  more  about 
these  options,  which  are  currently  being  in- 
vestigated on  a  meager  scale  compared  to 
breeder  development. 

Thanks  to  the  AEC's  years  of  effort,  the 
breeder  reactor  is  now  the  most  advanced  of 
our  alternatives  for  a  future  source  of  energy. 
Other  countries,  Including  the  U.S.S.R.,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Japan,  have  also  com- 
mitted themselves  to  building  breeder  reac- 
tors. Many  nuclear  experts  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  view  that  the  United  States 
should  not  lag  behind  in  exploiting  this  new 
technology.  But  the  energy  dilemma  is  a 
novel  problem  for  mankind.  The  human  race 
has  never  before  had  to  make  long-range  de- 
cisions about  Its  future  of  comparable  magni- 
tude to  those  we  now  face.  It  is  not  easy  to 
dismiss  the  view  that,  among  our  energy 
options,  the  breeder  ought  to  be  "the  last 
choice  of  a  desperate  nation,"  as  some  critics 


believe.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
irresponsible  to  rush  ahead  without  careful 
study  and  public  debate;  we  would  be  ua- 
wise  to  barter  our  long-term  future  for  short 
term  gain,  whether  political,  economic  or 
environmental. 

It  may  be  that  breeder  reactors  are  the 
best  or  even  the  only  feasible  source  of  en- 
ergy  for  mankind.  It  may  be  that  the  com- 
plexities associated  with  large  Inventories  of 
Plutonium  are  part  of  the  price  of  living  in 
a  technological  society.  But  it  would  be  well 
to  be  sure  before  the  enterprise  is  too  far  ad- 
vanced  and  the  cost  of  error  too  high  We 
must  free  ourselves  from  the  narrow  vision  of 
the  past  and  ask  for  a  reassessment  of  energy 
problems  in  a  forum  accessible  to  a  wider 
range  of  interests  than  ever  before.  The  caU 
for  a  comprehensive  national  pc^icy  on  energy 
is  now  fashionable,  but  we  have  not  yet  be- 
gun  to  reallocate  the  resources  and  acquire 
the  information  that  could  provide  a  basis 
for  such  a  policy.  It  Is  long  past  time  that  we 
did. 


The  Paustian  Bargain 
In  its  original  form,  this  statement  bore  the 
somewhat    abstract    title,     "Beneflt-Coet 
Analysis  and  Unscheduled  Events  in  the 
Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle."  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  had  asked  for  comments  on 
one  of  its  documents,  noting  that  environ- 
mental   statements    for    a   power   reactor 
should    contain    a    cost-benefit    analysis 
which,  among  other  things,  "considers  and 
balances  the  adverse  enlvronmental  effects 
and  the  envlroimiental,  economic,  techni- 
cal and  other  benefits  of  the  facility."  In 
response  to  the  invitation,  Allen  V.  Knesse, 
director    of   Resources    for   the    Future's 
program  of  studies  In  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  submitted  the  following  re- 
marks, which  first  appeared  In  the  Sep- 
tember,   1973    issue  of  the   newsletter  of 
Resources  for  the  Future. 
I  am  submitting  this  statement  as  a  long- 
time student  and  practitioner  of  benefit-cost 
analysis,  not  as  a  specialist  in  nuclear  energy. 
It  is  my  belief  that  benefit-cost  analysis  can- 
not answer  the  most  important  policy  ques- 
tions associated  with  the  desirability  of  de- 
veloping a  large-scale,  flsslon-based  economy. 
To  expect  it  to  do  so  is  to  ask  it  to  bear  a 
burden  it  cannot  sustain.  This  Is  so  because 
these  questions  are  of  a  deep  ethical  char- 
acter. Benefit-cost  analyses  certainly  cannot 
solve  such  questions  and  may  well  obscure 
them.' 

These  questions  have  to  do  with  whether 
society  should  strike  the  Paustian  bargain 
with  atomic  scientists  and  engineers,  de- 
scribed by  Alvin  M.  Weinberg  in  Science. 
If  so  unforgiving  a  technology  as  large-scale 
nuclear  fission  energy  production  Is  adopted, 
it  will  Impose  a  burden  of  continuous  moni- 
toring and  sophisticated  management  of  a 
dangerous  material,  essentially  forever.  The 
penalty  of  not  bearing  this  burden  may  be 
unparalleled  disaster.  This  irreversible  bur- 
den would  be  imposed  even  If  nuclear  fission 
were  to  be  used  only  for  a  few  decades,  a 
mere  instant  in  the  pertinent  time  scales. 

Clearly,  there  are  some  major  advantages  in 
using  nuclear  fission  technology,  else  It  would 
not  have  so  many  well-intentioned  and  in- 
telligent advocates.  Residual  heat  Is  produced 
to  a  greater  extent  by  current  nuclear  gen- 
erating plants  than  by  fossil  fuel-fired  ones. 
But,  otherwise,  the  environmental  Impact 
of  routine  operation  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle, 
Including  burning  the  fuel  In  the  reactor,  can 
very  likely  be  brought  to  a  lower  level  than 
will  be  possible  with  fossil  fuel-fired  plants. 
This  superiority  may  not,  however,  extend 
to  some  forms  of  other  alternatives,  such 
as  solar  and  geothermal  energy,  which  have 
received  comparatively  little  research  and 
development  effort.  Insofar  as  the  usual  mar- 
ket costs  are  concerned,  there  are  few  pub- 
lished estimates  of  the  costs  of  various  alter- 
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natives,  and  those  which  are  available  are 
afflicted  with  much  uncertainty.  In  general, 
however,  the  costs  of  nuclear  and  fossil  fuel 
energy  ( when  residuals  generation  In  the  lat- 
ter is  controlled  to  a  high  degree)  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  greatly  different.  Early  evidence 
suggests  that  other  as  yet  undeveloped  alter- 
natives (such  as  hot  rock  geothermal  energy) 
might  be  economically  attractive. 

Unfortunately,  the  advantages  of  fission 
are  much  more  readily  quantified  in  the  for- 
mat of  a  benefit-cost  analysis  than  are  the 
associated  hazards.  Therefore,  there  exists 
the  danger  that  the  benefits  may  seem  more 
real.  Furthermore,  the  conceptual  basis  of 
benefit-cost  analysis  requires  that  the  redis- 
tributional effects  of  the  action  be,  for  one  or 
another  reason,  inconsequential.  Here  we  are 
speaking  of  hazards  that  may  affect  humanity 
many  generations  hence  and  equity  ques- 
tions that  can  neither  be  neglected  as  In- 
consequential nor  evaluated  on  any  known 
theoretical  or  empirical  basis.  This  means 
that  technical  people,  be  they  physicists  or 
economists,  cannot  legitimately  make  the 
decision  to  generate  such  hazards.  Our  society 
confronts  a  moral  problem  of  a  great  pro- 
fundity: in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
consequential  that  has  ever  faced  mankind. 
In  a  democratic  society  the  only  legltUnate 
means  for  making  such  a  choice  Is  through 
the  mechanisms  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

For  this  reason,  during  the  short  Interval 
ahead  while  dependence  on  fission  energy 
could  still  be  kept  within  some  bounds,  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  make  an  open 
and  explicit  decision  about  this  Paustian 
bargain.  This  would  best  be  done  after  full 
national  discussion  at  a  level  of  seriousness 
and  detail  that  the  nature  of  the  issue  de- 
mands. An  appropriate  starting  point  could 
\»  hearings  before  a  committee  of  Congress 
with  a  broad  national  policy  responsibility. 
Technically  oriented  or  specialized  commit- 
tees would  not  be  suitable  to  this  task.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  might  be  appro- 
priate. Another  possibility  would  be  for  the 
Congress  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to 
consider  this  and  other  large  ethical  ques- 
tionc  s^sociated  with  developing  technology. 
The  newly  established  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  could  be  very  useful  to  such  a 
conamittee. 

Much  has  t»een  written  about  hazards  as- 
sociated with  the  production  of  fission  en- 
ergy. Until  recently,  most  statements 
emanating  from  the  scientific  community 
were  very  reassuring  on  this  matter.  But 
several  events  in  the  past  year  or  two  have 
rsor-enei  the  issue  of  hazards  and  revealed 
it  PS  a  r?al  one.  I  think  the  pertinent  haz- 
ards can  usefully  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories— those  associated  with  the  actual 
operation  of  the  fuel  cycle  for  power  pro- 
duction and  those  associated  with  the  long- 
term  storage  of  radioactive  waste.  I  will 
discuss  t)oth  briefly. 

The  recent  failure  of  a  small  physical 
test  of  emergency  core  cooling  equipment 
for  the  present  generation  of  light-water 
reactors  was  an  alarming  event.  This  is  in 
part  because  the  failure  casts  doubt  upon 
whether  the  system  would  function  in  the 
unlikely,  but  not  impossible,  event  it  would 
be  called  upon  in  an  actual  energy  reactor. 
But  it  also  Illustrates  the  great  difficulty  of 
forecasting  behavior  of  components  In  this 
complex  technology  where  pertinent  ex- 
perimentation Is  always  difficult  and  may 
sometimes  be  impossible.  Other  recent  un- 
scheduled events  were  the  partial  collapse 
of  fuel  rods   in  some   reactors. 

There  have  long  been  deep  but  suppressed 
doubts  within  the  scientific  community 
about  the  adequacy  of  reactor  safety  re- 
search vis-a-vis  the  strong  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping the  technology  and  getting  plants 
on  the  line.  In  recent  months  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  has  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  hazards  of  nuclear  fission  and 
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asked  for  a  moratorium  on  the  construction 
of  new  plants  and  stringent  operating  con- 
trols on  existing  ones.  The  division  of  opinion 
In  the  scientific  community  about  a  matter 
of  such  moment  is  deeply  disturbing  to  an 
outsider. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  additional  sur- 
prises ahead  when  other  parts  of  the  fuel 
cycle  become  more  active,  particularly  in 
transportation  of  spent  fuel  elements  and 
in  fuel  reprocessing  facilities.  As  yet.  there 
has  been  essentially  no  commercial  experi- 
ence in  recycling  the  plutonium  produced 
In  nuclear  reactors.  Furthermore,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Inventory  of 
Plutonium  In  the  breeder  reactor  fuel  cycle 
win  be  several  times  greater  than  the  In- 
ventory In  the  light-water  reactor  fuel 
cycle  with  plutonium  recycle.  Plutonium 
is  one  of  the  deadliest  substances  known  to 
man.  The  inhalation  of  a  millionth  of  a 
gram — the  size  of  a  grain  of  pollen — appears 
to  be  sufficient  to  cause  lung  cancer. 

Although  It  is  well  known  In  the  nuclear 
community,  perhaps  the  general  public  is 
unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
which  would  occur  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
accident  at  a  nuclear  facility.  I  am  told  that 
If  an  accident  occurred  at  one  of  today's 
nuclear  plants,  resulting  In  the  release  of 
only  five  percent  of  only  the  more  volatile 
fission  products,  the  number  of  casualties 
could  total  between  1,000  and  10,000.  The 
estimated  range  apparently  could  shift  up 
or  down  by  a  factor  of  ten  or  so.  depending 
on  assumptions  of  population  density  and 
meteorological  conditions. 

With  breeder  reactors,  the  accidental  re- 
lease of  plutonium  may  be  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  release  of  the  more  vola- 
tile fission  products.  Plutonium  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  respiratory  carcinogens  in  exist- 
ence. In  addition  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
radioactive  substances,  breeders  will  contain 
one,  or  more,  tons  of  plutonium.  While  the 
fraction  that  could  l)e  released  following  a 
credible  accident  is  extremely  uncertain.  It 
is  clear  that  the  release  of  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  this  Inventory  wotild  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  release  of  all  the  volatile  fission 
products  in  one  of  today's  nuclear  plants. 
Once  lost  to  the  environment,  the  plutonium 
not  ingested  by  people  in  the  first  few  hours 
following  an  accident  would  be  around  to 
take  Its  toll  for  generations  to  come — for 
tens  of  thousands  of  years.  When  one  factors 
in  the  possibility  of  sabotage  and  warfare, 
where  power  plants  are  prime  targets  not 
Just  in  the  United  States  but  also  In  less  de- 
veloped countries  now  striving  to  establish  a 
nuclear  industry,  then  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  catastrophe  one  can 
envisage. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  probabilities  of  such 
disastrous  events  are  so  low  that  these  events 
fall  into  the  negligible  risk  category.  Per- 
haps so,  but  do  we  really  know  this?  Recent 
unexpected  events  raise  doubts.  How,  for 
example,  does  one  calculate  the  actions  of 
a  fanatical  terrorist? 

The  use  of  plutonium  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce and  the  presence  of  large  quanties  of 
plutonium  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycles  also 
worries  a  number  of  informed  persons  In 
another  connection.  Plutonium  is  readily 
used  in  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  governments,  possibly  even  private 
parties,  not  now  having  access  to  such  weap- 
ons might  value  it  highly  for  this  purpose. 
Although  an  illicit  market  has  not  yet  been 
established,  its  value  has  been  estimated  to 
be  comparable  to  that  of  heroin  (around 
95,000  per  pound.)  A  certain  number  of  peo- 
ple may  be  tempted  to  take  great  risks  to 
obtain  It.  AEC  Commissioner  Larsen,  among 
others,  has  called  attention  to  this  possi- 
bility. Thus,  a  large-scale  fission  energy  econ- 
omy could  Inadvertently  contribute  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  These 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  countries  with 
little     to  lose,  or  of  madmen,  of  whom  we 


have  seen  several  In  high  places  within  re- 
cent memory. 

In  his  excellent  article  referred  to  above, 
Weinberg  emphasized  that  part  of  the  Paus- 
tian bargain  is  that  to  use  fission  technology 
safely,  society  must  exercise  great  vigilance 
and  the  highest  levels  of  quality  control, 
continuously  and  iride finitely.  As  the  fission 
energy  economy  grows,  many  plants  will  be 
built  and  operated  in  countries  with  com- 
paratively low  levels  of  technological  compe- 
tence and  a  greater  propensity  to  take  risks. 
A  much  larger  amount  of  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  will  probably  occur,  and 
safety  will  become  the  province  of  the  sea 
captain  as  well  as  the  scientist.  Moreover, 
even  in  countries  with  higher  levels  of  tech- 
nological competence,  continued  success  can 
lead  to  reduced  vigilance.  We  should  recall 
that  we  managed  to  incinerate  three  astro- 
nauts In  a  very  straightforward  accident  in 
an  extremely  high  technology  operation 
where  the  utmost  precautions  were  allegedly 
being  taken. 

Deeper  moral  questions  also  surround  the 
storage  of  high-level  radioactive  wastes.  Esti- 
mates of  how  long  these  waste  materials  must 
be  Isolated  from  the  biosphere  apparently 
contain  major  elements  of  uncertainty,  but 
current  ones  seem  to  agree  on  "at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  years." 

Favorable  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  storage  of  these  wastes  In  salt  forma- 
tions, and  a  site  for  experimental  storage 
was  selected  at  Lyons,  Kansas.  This  particu- 
lar site  proved  to  be  defective.  Oil  companies 
had  drilled  the  area  full  of  holes,  and  there 
had  also  been  solution  mining  in  the  area 
which  left  behind  an  unknown  residue  of 
water.  But  comments  of  the  Kansas  Geolog- 
ical Survey  raised  far  deeper  and  more  gen- 
eral questions  about  the  behavior  of  the  per- 
tinent formations  under  stress  and  the 
operations  of  geological  forces  on  them.  The 
ability  of  solid  earth  geophysics  to  predict 
for  the  time  scales  required  proves  very  lim- 
ited. Only  now  are  geologists  beginning  to 
unravel  the  plate  tectonic  theory.  Further- 
more, there  is  the  political  factor.  An  in- 
creasingly informed  and  environmentally 
aware  public  is  likely  to  resist  the  location 
of  a  permanent  storage  facility  anywhere. 

Because  the  site  selected  proved  defective, 
and  pK>sslbly  in  anticipation  of  political 
problems,  primary  emphasis  Is  now  being 
placed  upon  the  design  of  surface  storage 
facilities  Intended  to  last  a  hundred  years 
or  so,  while  the  search  for  a  permanent  site 
continues.  These  surface  storage  sites  would 
require  continuous  monitoring  and  manage- 
ment of  a  most  sophisticated  kind.  A  com- 
plete cooling  system  breakdown  would  soon 
prove  disastrous  and  even  greater  tragedies 
can  be  imagined. 

Just  to  get  an  idea  of  the  scale  of  disaster 
that  could  take  place,  consider  the  following 
scenario.  Political  factors  force  the  federal 
government  to  rely  on  a  single  above-ground 
storage  site  for  all  high-level  radioactive 
waste  accumulated  through  the  year  2000. 
Some  of  the  more  obvious  possibilities  would 
be  existing  storage  sites  like  Hanford  or  Sa- 
vannah, which  would  seem  to  be  likely  mili- 
tary targets.  A  tactical  nuclear  weapon  hits 
the  site  and  vaporizes  a  large  fraction  of  the 
contents  of  this  storage  area.  The  weapon 
could  come  from  one  of  the  principal  nuclear 
powers,  lesser  developed  country  with  one 
or  more  nuclear  power  plants,  or  It  might 
be  crudely  fabricated  by  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion from  black-market  plutonium.  I  am 
told  that  the  radiation  fallout  from  such  an 
event  could  exceed  that  from  all  past  nu- 
clear testing  by  a  factor  of  500  or  so.  with 
radiation  doses  exceeding  the  annual  dose 
from  natural  background  radiation  by  an 
order  of  naagnitude.  This  would  bring  about 
a  drastically  unfavorable,  and  long-lasting 
change  in  the  environment  of  the  majority  of 
mankind.  The  exact  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
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ter  Is  uncertain.  Tbat  massive  numbers  of 
deaths  might  result  seems  clear.  Purther- 
more,  by  the  year  2000,  high-level  wastes 
wovUd  have  Just  begun  to  acciunulate.  Esti- 
mates for  2020  put  them  at  about  three 
times  the  2000  figure. 

Sometimes,  analogies  are  used  to  suggest 
that  the  burden  placed  upon  future  genera- 
tions  by   the   "Immortal"   wastes   Is   really 
nothing  so  very  unusual.  The  Pyramids  are 
cited  as  an  instance  where  a  very  long-term 
commitment  was  made  to  the  futxire  and  the 
dikes  of  Holland  as  one  where  continuous 
monitoring  and  maintenance  are  required  In- 
definitely. These  examples  do  not  seem  at  all 
apt.  They  do  not  have  the  same  quality  of  Ir- 
reversibility as  the  problem  at  hand  and  no 
major  portions  of  humanity  are  dependent 
on  them  for  their  very  existence.  With  suf- 
ficient effort  the  Pyramids  could  have  been 
dismantled  emd  the  Pharaohs  cremated  If  a 
changed   doctrine  so  demanded.  It  Is  also 
worth  recalling  that  most  of  the  tombs  were 
looted  already  In  ancient  times.  In  the  19508 
the  Dutch  dikes  were  In  fact  breached  by  the 
North  Sea.  Tragic  property  losses,  but  no  de- 
struction of  human  life,  ensued.  Perhaps  a 
more  apt  example  of  the  scale  of  the  Paus- 
tlan  bargain  would  be  the  Irrigation  system 
of  ancient  Persia.  When  Tamerlane  destroyed 
It  In  the  14th  century,  a  civilization  ended. 
None  of  these  historical  examples  tell  us 
much  about  the  time  scales  pertinent  here. 
One  speaks  of  two  hundred  thousand  years. 
Only  a  little  more  than  one-hundredth  of 
that  tUne  span  has  passed  since  the  Par- 
thenon was  built.  We  know  of  no  govern- 
ment whose  life  was  more  than  an  Instant  by 
comparison  with  the  half-life  of  plutonlum. 
It  seems  clear  that  there  are  many  factors 
here  which  a  benefit-cost  analysis  can  never 
capture     in     quantitative,     commensurable 
terms.  It  also  seems  unrealistic  to  claim  that 
the  nuclear  fuel   cycle  will   not  sometime, 
somewhere    experience    major    unscheduled 
events.  These  could  range  In  magnitude  from 
local  events,  like  the  fire  at  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal,  to  an  extreme  disaster  affect- 
ing most  of  mankind.  Whether  these  hazards 
are  worth  incurring  in  view  of  the  benefits 
achieved  is  what  Alvln  Weinberg  has  referred 
to  as  a  trans-sclentlfic  question.  As  profes- 
sional specialists  we  can  try  to  provide  perti- 
nent information,  but  we  cannot  legitimately 
make  the  decision,  and  It  should  not  be  left 
In  our  hands. 

One  question  I  have  not  yet  addressed  Is 
whether  it  Is  In  fact  not  already  too  late. 
Have  we  already  accumulated  such  a  store  of 
high-level  waste  that  further  additions  would 
only  Increase  the  risks  marginally?  While  the 
present  waste  (primarily  from  the  military 
program  plus  the  plutonlum  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  contained  In  bombs  and 
military  stockpiles)  Is  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant, the  answer  to  the  question  appears  to 
be  no.  I  am  Informed  that  the  projected 
high-level  waste  to  be  accumulated  from  the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program  will  contain 
more  radioactivity  than  the  military  waste  by 
1980  or  shortly  thereafter.  By  2020  the  radio- 
activity In  the  military  waste  wotild  repre- 
sent only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  already  faced  with  a  sub- 
stantial long-term  waste  storage  problem. 
Development  of  a  full-scale  fission  energy 
economy  would  add  overwhelmingly  to  It.  In 
any  case,  it  Is  never  too  late  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, only  later. 

What  are  the  benefits?  The  main  benefit 
from  near-term  development  of  fission  pow- 
er Is  the  avoidance  of  certain  environmental 
Impacts  that  would  result  from  alternative 
energy  sources.  In  addition,  fission  energy 
may  have  a  slight  cost  edge,  although  this 
Is  somewhat  controversial,  especially  In  view 
of  the  low  plant  factors  of  the  reactors  ac- 
tuaUy  In  use.  Far-reaching  clean-up  of  the 
fuel  cycle  In  the  coal  energy  Industry,  In- 
cluding   land    reclamation,    would    require 
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about  a  20  percent  cost  Increase  over  un- 
controlled conditions  for  the  large,  new  coal- 
fired  plants.  If  this  is  done,  fission  plants 
would  appear  to  have  a  clear  cost  edge,  al- 
though by  no  means  a  spectacular  one.  The 
cost  characteristics  of  the  breeder  that  would 
follow  the  light-water  reactors  are  very  un- 
certain at  this  point.  They  appear,  among 
other  things,  to  still  be  quite  contingent 
on  design  decisions  having  to  do  with  safe- 
ty. The  dream  of  "power  too  cheap  to  meter" 
was  exactly  that. 

Another  near-term  benefit  is  that  fission 
plants  will  contribute  to  our  supply  during 
the  energy  "crisis"  that  lies  ahead  for  the 
next  decade  or  so.  One  should  take  note  that 
this  crisis  was  in  part  caused  by  delays  In 
getting  fission  plants  on  the  line.  Also,  there 
seems  to  be  a  severe  limitation  In  using  nu- 
clear plants  to  deal  with  short-term  phe- 
nomena. Their  lead  time  is  half  again  as 
long  as  fossil  fuel  plants — on  the  order  of 
a  decade. 

The  long-term  advantage  of  fission  Is  that 
once  the  breeder  is  developed  we  will  have 
a  nearly  limitless,  although  not  necessarily 
cheap,  supply  of  energy.  This  Is  very  Impor- 
tant but  It  does  not  necessarily  argue  for  a 
near-term  Introduction  of  a  full-scale  fis- 
sion economy.  Coal  supplies  are  vast,  at  least 
adequate  for  a  few  hundred  years,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  more  about  how  to 
cope  with  the  "known  devils"  of  coal.  Oil 
shales  and  tar  sands  also  are  potentially 
very  large  sources  of  energy,  although  their 
exploitation  will  present  problems.  Geother- 
mal  and  solar  sources  have  hardly  been  con- 
sidered but  look  promising.  Scientists  at  the 
AEC's  Los  Aleunos  laboratory  are  optimistic 
that  large  geothermal  sources  can  be  devel- 
oped at  low  cost  from  deep  hot  rocks — which 
are  almost  limitless  In  supply.  This  of  course 
is  very  uncertain  since  the  necessary  tech- 
nology has  been  only  visualized.  One  of  the 
potential  benefits  of  solar  energy  Is  that  Its 
use  does  not  heat  the  planet.  In  the  long 
terms  this  may  be  very  important. 

Fusion,  of  course,  Is  the  greatest  long-term 
hope.  Recently,  leaders  of  the  U.S.  fusion 
research  effort  announced  that  a  fusion  dem- 
onstration reactor  by  the  mld-19908  Is  now 
considered  possible.  Although  there  Is  a  risk 
that  the  fusion  option  may  never  be  achieved. 
Its  promise  Is  so  great  that  it  merits  a  truly 
national  research  and  development  commit- 
ment. 

A  strategy  that  I  feel  merits  sober,  if  not 
prayerful,  consideration  Is  to  phase  out  the 
present  set  of  fission  reactors,  put  large 
amounts  of  resources  Into  dealing  with  the 
environmental  problems  of  fossil  fuels,  and 
price  energy  at  Its  full  social  cost,  which  wUl 
help  to  limit  demand  growth.  Possibly  It 
would  also  turn  out  to  be  desirable  to  use  a 
limited  number  of  fission  reactors  to  bum 
the  present  stocks  of  plutonlum  and  thereby 
transform  them  Into  less  hazardous  sub- 
stances. At  the  same  time,  the  vast  scientific 
resources  that  have  developed  around  our 
fission  program  could  be  turned  to  work  on 
fusion,  deep  geothermal,  stdar,  and  other 
large  energy  supply  soiirces  while  continu- 
ing research  on  various  types  of  breeders.  It 
seems  quite  possible  that  this  program  would 
reevilt  in  the  displacement  of  fission  as  the 
preferred  technology  for  electricity  produc- 
tion within  a  few  decades.  Despite  the  extra 
costs  we  might  have  incurred,  we  would 
then  have  reduced  the  posslbUlty  of  large- 
scale  energy-associated  nuclear  disaster  In 
our  time  and  would  be  leaving  a  much 
smaller  legacy  of  "permanent"  hazard.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  would  probably  have  to 
suffer  the  presence  of  more  short-lived  un- 
desirable substances  In  the  environment  in 
the  near  term. 

This  strategy  might  fall  to  turn  up  an 
abundant  clean  soiirce  of  energy  in  the  long 
term.  In  that  event,  we  would  still  have  fis- 
sion at  hand  as  a  developed  technological 
standby,  and  the  ethical  validity  of  using 


It  would  then  perhaps  appear  In  quite  a  dif 
ferent  light. 

We  are  concerned  with  Issues  of  great 
moment.  Benefit-cost  analysis  can  suppw 
useful  inputs  to  the  political  process  for 
making  policy  decisions,  but  It  cannot  begin 
to  provide  a  complete  answer,  especlaUy  to 
questions  with  such  far-reaching  Implica- 
tions for  society.  The  Issues  shotild  be  alied 
fxUly  and  completely  before  a  committee  of 
Congress  having  broad  policy  responslbilitieB 
An  explicit  decision  should  then  be  made 
by  the  entire  Congress  as  to  whether  the 
risks  are  worth  the  benefits. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  2, 19751 

Slowing   thk    'Fast   Bmedek"— Administsa- 

TioN  Cuts  Back  Its  Plans  To  Develop  a 

PLTTTONnrM   Reactor   To   Generate  Elk- 

TRicrrr 

(By  Karen  Elliott  House) 

Washinoton. — An  ambitious  administra- 
tion plan  to  develop  a  new  type  of  nuclear 
reactor  to  generate  electricity  toward  the  end 
of  the  century  has  suddenly  been  stalled. 

The  reactor  is  called  the  fast  breeding  re- 
actor (because  It  "breeds"  Its  own  radioactive 
fuel),  and  untu  now  it  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  Washington's  long-range  energy 
planning.  Successive  administrations  have 
poured  a  total  of  $2.2  bUllon  into  research  on 
the  project. 

But  now,  under  heavy  congressional  pres- 
sure, administration  energy  planners  have 
begun  reconsidering  their  plans  to  cap  the 
long  years  of  research  with  the  building  of 
a  $1.7  billion  demonstration  breeder  plant  in 
Tennessee.  This  was  to  have  been  the  fore- 
runner of  the  second  generation  of  nuclear 
reactors  to  provide  electricity  well  Into  the 
next  century. 

Administration  officials  apparently  now 
have  decided  to  ask  Congress  this  year  for 
much  less  money  than  had  been  planned  for 
the  demonstration  plant  and  to  delay  for  a 
year  or  longer  the  site-clearing  work  that 
was  to  begin  this  fall.  Some  people  In  the 
nuclear  industry,  noting  that  President  Ford 
has  mentioned  the  breeder  only  once  In  his 
energy  speeches,  suspect  that  the  admlnls. 
tratlon  is  on  the  verge  of  letting  the  project 
die. 

BIG  TROUBLE  ON  Hnx 

Administration  energy  officials  deny  that 
they  are  caving  In  to  pressure  Trom  the 
breeder's  critics  on  Capitol  Hill,  even 
though  a  big  congressional  fight  over  the  re- 
actor was  almost  certain  to  occur  later  thto 
month.  After  Ignoring  the  project  for  years. 
Congress  finally  has  begun  taking  a  close 
look,  and  strong  congressional  opposition 
has  developed  over  the  proposed  plant's 
safety  and  steadily  Increasing  cost. 

The  breeder's  supporters  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  been  warning  the  administration  that 
the  project  is  in  bl^  trovble,  but  officials  say 
those  warnings  didn't  prompt  the  change  of 
plans.  They  also  deny  speculation  In  the  nu- 
clear Industry  that  the  administration  Is 
ready  to  acquiesce  In  any  congressional  move 
to  kill  the  breeder  project. 

"I  know  some  people  will  say  we're  slow- 
ing down  the  program  because  we  aren't  in- 
terested In  the  breeder,  but  that  Isn't  true," 
says  Robert  Thome,  an  acting  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  which  is  called 
ERDA.  He  contends  that  the  delay  is  caused 
only  by  a  bureaucratic  snag  over  obtaining 
a  site-preparation  license  from  another  gov- 
ernment agency. 

But  the  director  of  ERDA,  Robert  Sea- 
mans,  offers  another  explanation :  "The  proj- 
ect has  built  up  too  rapidly,  and  we  dont 
yet  have  a  management  team  in  place  to 
properly  handle  It."  In  addition,  he  says,  "We 
would  like  to  divert  some  money  to  put  more 
effort  In  support  of  research  to  Improve  the 
operation  of  our  present-day  nuclear  reac- 
tors." 
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Industry  officials,  who  learned  late  last 
week  of  the  administration's  apparent  deci- 
sion to  cut  back  the  money  request,  don't 
tielieve  the  official  explanations — and  they're 
gngry  and  worried. 

"This  project  is  either  go  or  no-go,"  says 
Tom  Hunt,  a  spokesman  for  the  Atomic  In- 
dustrial Forum  Inc.,  a  group  of  utilities  and 
electrical-equipment  manufacturers.  "You 
can't  Just  tvirn  the  Industry  we're  building  to 
support  nuclear  power  off  and  on." 

The  government  and  the  Industry  have 
been  planning  the  Tennessee  breeder  reac- 
tor for  years  as  the  first  big  step  In  a  $10.8 
billion  federal  spending  program  to  convert 
the  nuclear  Industry  from  uranium  reactors 
to  plutonlum  reactors.  By  the  year  2020,  the 
administration's  energy  plan  calls  for  the 
nation  to  have  1,400  breeder  reactors  In 
operation. 

Most  of  the  reactors  planned  or  In  opera- 
tion In  the  world  today  (Including  the  55  In 
the  V.S.)  are  wasteful  users  of  uranium. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  uranium  used  ac- 
tually winds  up  "firing"  the  plants;  the  rest 
Is  piling  up  as  so  many  iiseless — but  rcKllo- 
active — rocks.  As  a  result,  U.S.  energy  plan- 
ners see  a  looming  uranium  shortage  for  the 
present  plants. 

HOW    THE    BRESDER    WORKS 

But  the  breeder  reactor  can  be  "fired" 
by  a  mixture  of  plutonlum  (a  by-product  of 
present  nuclear  plants)  and  the  waste, 
stockpiled  uranium.  As  It  generates  electric- 
ity, the  breeder  would  transmute  the  ura- 
nium into  plutonlum,  which  could  then  be 
used  to  fuel  other  breeders.  In  fact,  breeder 
supporters  regard  the  reactor  as  the  source 
of  electricity  generation  for  the  next  400 
years  and  therefore  a  big  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  energy  problem. 

To  critics,  however,  the  breeder  repre- 
sent a  nuclear  nightmare.  The  reason  is 
the  plutonlum  it  produces.  Like  any  radioac- 
tive substance,  plutonlum  can  cause  cancer 
or  genetic  damage.  But  apart  from  this,  it  Is 
also  a  highly  poisonous  material.  Critics 
also  warn  of  the  possibility  that  terrorists 
could  steal  plutonlum  for  "homemade"  nu- 
clear bombs  or  that  the  material  could  es- 
cape into  the  atmosphere  while  it's  being 
shipped  between  reactors  and  processing 
plants. 

The  energy  agency's  apparent  decision  to 
trim  the  breeder's  budget  calls  for  cutting 
$30  million  or  $40  million  of  the  $80  million 
that  was  requested  earlier  this  year  for  site 
preparation  and  equipment.  However,  pur- 
chase of  some  sophisticated  new  equipment 
that  will  take  years  to  design  and  build 
would  go  ahead,  as  would  almost  $100  mil- 
lion of  research  spending. 

ERDA  officials  Insist  that  the  cutback 
decision  isn't  final  until  Administrator  Sea- 
mans  and  the  White  House  approve  it  and 
send  Congress  specific  recommended  reduc- 
tions in  a  comprehensive  energy  plan  that  Is 
due  on  June  30. 

"If  we  can't  get  the  necessary  license  to 
go  ahead  with  the  breeder  plant  as  quickly 
as  we  had  thought,  then  It  Is  almost  certain 
we'll  do  some  reprogranmilng  so  we  can 
take  that  money  and  spend  it  elsewhere," 
says  Robert  Frl,  ERDA's  deputy  adminis- 
trator. The  license  to  allow  site-preparation 
work  to  begin  must  come  from  the  govern- 
ment's Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
which  still  hasn't  scheduled  the  necessary 
public  hearing  on  the  application. 

THE   LONG    AND   THE    SHORT 

What  may  be  happening  Is  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  preparing  to  sacrifice  the 
breeder's  short-term  budget  to  ensure  Its 
long-term  survival.  Congress  is  being  asked 
this  year  not  only  to  authorize  one  year's 
spending  but  also  to  approve  the  entire  proj- 
ect—from site  pnparatlon  through  the 
plant's  actual  operation.  By  reducing  Its 
mwiey  request  tor  this  year,  ERDA  may  be 


seeking  to  defuse  congressional  opposition 
and  increase  the  chance  that  Congress  vrlll 
endorse  the  project. 

Mr.  Frl  observes,  in  fact,  that  if  Congress 
approves  the  authorization  bill  later  this 
month,  it  will  be  "sufficient  to  cover  any 
money  we  spend  this  year  or  In  the  future. 
It's  then  simply  a  question  of  when  we  spend 
It." 

The  unannounced  developments  of  the  last 
few  days,  confusing  though  they  are,  make 
It  clear  that  the  breeder  timetable  has 
slipped  substantially.  Construction  was  to 
begin  on  the  Clinch  River  near  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  next  year,  and  the  plant  was  to  be 
operating  by  1982.  Officials  concede  now  that 
this  schedule  has  been  set  back  at  least  a 
year. 

Inevitably,  the  chtmge  will  also  delay  the 
schedule  for  a  second,  larger  breeder  reac- 
tor, which  Is  to  be  built  by  the  Industry,  with 
a  government  subsidy,  as  the  final  step  be- 
fore utility  companies  are  supposed  to  begin 
buUdlng  and  operating  hundreds  of  breeder 
reactors  on  their  own. 

Some  industry  officials  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment's apparent  ambivalence  about  the 
breeder  program  could  lessen  the  Industry's 
willingness  to  raise  about  $1  billion  to  build 
the  second  reactor.  They  also  worry  that 
any  delay  will  make  the  project  more  costly 
and  will  give  Congress  more  time  and  more 
reason  to  kill  It. 

As  word  spread  through  Washington  late 
last  week  that  a  review  of  the  project  was 
under  way,  government  energy  officials  were 
doing  little  to  calm  the  Industry's  worries. 
The  project  director,  Thomas  Nemzek,  told 
a  reporter  Friday  that  he  had  been  getting 
calls  all  day  from  the  breeder's  supporters 
askmg  if  the  government  was  killing  the 
project. 

PRTTDENT  MANAGEMENT 

"I'm  tellmg  them  It's  Just  prudent  man- 
agement to  mak^  sure  we're  optimizing  the 
manpower  and  jmoney  available  for  this 
project."  Mr  Nemzek  says.  It's  only  a  coin- 
cidence, be  says,  although  an  "unfortunate" 
one,  that  the  review  Is  occurring  Just  as  a 
congressional  fight  was  developing,  creating 
an  impression  that  the  administration  Is 
giving  In  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Hunt  of  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum, 
after  making  some  phone  calls  himself,  de- 
clared: "It's  hard  to  tell  if  ERDA  is  for  the 
demonstration  plant  or  not." 

Regardless  of  what  the  administration 
finally  decides,  some  members  of  Congress 
are  determined  to  slow  the  project  them- 
selves. 

Sen.  John  Tunney,  the  California  Demo- 
crat, says  he  will  Introduce  an  amendment 
to  ERDA's  authorization  bill  later  this  month 
to  slash  all  but  research  money  for  the 
breeder,  to  prohibit  construction  for  at  least 
a  year  and  to  order  a  study  on  whether  the 
breeder  really  Is  needed. 

The  outcome  of  the  breeder  debate  In 
Congress  Isn't  likely  to  turn  on  cold  scien- 
tific facts.  Instead,  critics  and  supporters 
are  going  Into  the  controversy  armed  with 
emotional  arguments  about  Jobs,  Inflation 
and  safety.  Each  side  is  backed  by  a  team 
of  Nobel  Prize-winning  scientists:  Hans  A. 
Bethe,  who  won  the  physics  prize  in  1967, 
favors  the  breeder;  Hannes  Alfven,  who  won 
the  same  prize  in  1971,  opposes  It. 

"We're  not  playing  games,"  says  Rep.  Mike 
McCormack,  in  whose  home  state  of  Wash- 
ington the  federal  government  already  Is 
building  a  $622  million  fuels-testing  facility 
as  part  of  the  overall  breeder  project. 
"There's  a  direct  correlation  between  jobs 
and  energy  growth.  If  we  need  the  breeder 
and  don't  have  It,  then  we're  talking  about  a 
choice  between  the  breeder  and  catastrophic 
unemployment  and  social  upheaval,"  the 
Democratic  Representative  says. 

Sen.  Tunney  responds:  "No  one  knows  for 
sure  that  we  need  this  plant  or  whether  the 


utilities  will  build  more  of  them  once  the 
government  develops  the  technology." 

Both  sides  agree  that  this  is  the  critical 
year  for  the  breeder.  If  Congress  approves 
funds  to  prepare  a  site  and  purchase  some 
parts  for  the  plant,  stopping  the  project 
later  will  be  almost  impossible. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  9.  1976) 
Atomic     Anxiett — Nuclear-Satett     Debate 

Rages    Over    Reliabilitt    or    Emercenct 

System 

(By  David  Brand) 

In  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  a  team  of  govern- 
ment engineers  is  quietly  readying  a  small 
atomic  reactor  for  what  will  be  a  unique  ex- 
periment. F\>r  the  first,  time  in  the  history  of 
nuclear  power,  they  are  going  to  try  their 
best  to  make  a  reactor  go  haywire.  If  all 
goes  as  planned,  the  moment  the  reactor  be- 
gins to  overheat,  an  emergency  cooling  sys- 
tem will  quickly  douse  it. 

Across  the  country  in  Athens.  Ala.,  an- 
other team  of  government  engineers  is 
studying  a  fire  that  recently  knocked  out 
two  reactors  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's Brown's  Perry  atomic  power  sta- 
tion. When  the  plant's  operators  tried  to 
shut  down  one  of  the  reactors  they  found 
that  the  emergency  cooling  system  wouldn't 
work.  In  order  to  cool  down  the  red-hot  nu- 
clear fuel  they  were  forced  hurriedly  to  de- 
vise an  alternate  cooling  method. 

Over  the  next  few  months  the  work  of 
these  two  teams  of  engineers  may  help  to 
resolve  a  gathering  national  debate  over  the 
safety  of  atomic  power  plants,  to  which  the 
U.S.  Is  now  committed  for  a  large  part  of  Its 
future  electricity  supply. 

The  debate  over  nuclear  power's  safety 
has  been  fiery,  often  emotional  and.  If  noth- 
ing else,  confusing.  Subjects  have  ranged 
firom  the  storage  of  nuclear  wastes  to  the 
theft  of  nuclear  fuel  to  the  accidental  re- 
lease of  lethal  radioactive  plutonlum.  Foes 
have  called  for  a  moratorium  on  the  build- 
ing of  new  nuclear  plants,  and  scientists 
have  Issued  Incredibly  complex  reports  both 
defending  and  questioning  the  safety  of  the 
plants.  Even  the  courts  have  entered  the  de- 
bate by  ruling  that  new  nuclear  plants 
shouldn't  be  built  too  close  to  densely  popu- 
lated areas. 

3,300-PAGK   REPORT 

But  the  crucial  issue  is  the  question 
being  Investigated  by  the  engineers  La  Idaho 
and  Alabama:  If  and  when  an  atomic  power 
reactor  goes  out  of  control,  can  the  key 
emergency  cooling  system  prevent  the  reac- 
tor from  spewing  deadly  radioactive  ele- 
ments on  the  surrounding  population? 

Government  researchers  say  the  Mner- 
gency  system  will,  and  does  work,  and  they 
have  a  meticulously  prepared  3,300-page  sci- 
entific analysis  to  prove  It.  The  risk  of  a 
life-threatening  incident  at  an  atomic  plant 
is  1,000  times  less  than  the  risk  of  a  dev- 
astating hurricane,  or  earthquake,  the  re- 
port concludes. 

But  foes  like  consumerlst  Ralph  Nader 
claim  the  analysis  Is  Inaccurate.  The  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  power  plants  are  compara- 
ble to  the  Vietnam  war.  Mr.  Nader  says, 
"but  in  this  case  the  peasants  are  us,  not 
them."  And  recently  a  panel  of.  12  U.S.  sci- 
entists, in  an  independent  study  for  the 
American  Physical  Society,  said  they 
weren't  completely  convinced  that  the 
emergency  system  would  always  work.  De- 
spite the  good  safety  record  of  nuclear 
plants  to  date,  they  said,  it  is  "certainly 
possible,  albeit  unlikely"  for  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent to  occur. 

The  stakes  involved  In  the  controversy 
are  tremendous,  of  course.  First  and  fore- 
most are  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  will  l>e  living  in  the  vicinity  of  nuclear 
plants  in  the  future.  I^en  there's  the  more 
than  $1  trillion  slated  to  be  invested  in  nu- 
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clear  power  generation  In  the  next  25  years. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century,  It's  predicted, 
more  than  50%  of  the  electric  power  con- 
sumed by  Americans  will  be  coming  from 
the  atom — U  the  safety  question  can  be 
settled. 

WORST    POSSIBLE    ACCIDENT 

So  far  there  hasn't  been  a  single  death 
stemming  from  a  nuclear  accident  in  a  com- 
mercial atomic  power  plant  although  three 
workers  at  a  government  test  station  in 
Idaho  did  die  in  1961  when  a  relatively  prim- 
itive experimental  reactor  went  out  of 
control. 

The  emergency  system,  called  the  emer- 
gency core-cooling  system,  or  ECCS,  has  never 
been  put  to  the  acid  test.  Indeed,  the  sys- 
tem has  never  'ces^  s^-e  i.  ruU-scale  test  even 
on  purpose. 

Instead,  nuclear  engineers  have  had  to  play 
a  deadly  serious  game.  They  try  to  imagine 
the  worst  possible  accident  and  then  design 
the  power  plant  to  prevent  it  or  circumvent 
It.  This  accident,  contrary  to  some  popular 
scenarios,  doesn't  have  the  power  plant  dis- 
appearing in  a  mushroom-shaped  cloud. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  awesome.  It  Is  known  as  a 
loss-of -cool ant  accident. 

The  accident  would  involve  the  heart  of  a 
nuclear  reactor,  its  fuel  core.  The  core  con- 
sists of  up  to  40,000  thin,  12-foot-long  tubes, 
each  packed  with  thousands  of  pellets  of 
uranium  fuel.  When  these  fuel  rods  are 
placed  In  close  proximity,  an  atomic  chain 
reaction  gets  underway.  As  the  uranium 
atoms  split  they  release  heat  and  break  up 
into  diverse,  highly  radioactive  elements. 
The  heat  at  the  center  of  the  fuel  can  be  tre- 
mendous, reaching  4,300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

A    CLOtTD    OF    STEAM 

To  get  the  heat  from  the  reactor  to  the 
outside  where  It  can  be  \ised  to  produce 
steam  for  power  generators,  water  is  con- 
stantly pumped  through  the  core  to  absorb 
the  heat.  The  water  Is  one  type  of  common 
reactor,  called  a  pressurlzed-water  reactor. 
Is  under  pressure  to  prevent  It  from  t\irnlng 
to  steam.  In  another  common  design,  called 
a  boiling-water  reactor,  it  Is  allowed  to  boll. 

Suppose,  as  the  engineers  have  done,  that  a 
water  pipe  In  a  pressurlzed-water  reactor 
suddenly  broke.  The  hot  water  would  dis- 
appear through  the  rupture  In  a  cloud  of 
steam.  Emergency  systems  would  immedi- 
ately shut  down  the  chain  reaction.  But  the 
residual  radioactive  elements  wotUd  continue 
to  produce  heat,  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
the  fuel  core,  no  longer  bathed  in  cooling 
water,  would  melt  into  a  fuming  mass. 

For  many  years  engineers  firmly  believed 
that  In  this  unlikely  situation  the  molten 
fuel  core  could  be  contained  Inside  the 
huge  steel  shell,  called  the  pressure  vessel, 
that  surrounds  the  reactor.  Or,  if  it  melted 
through  the  pressure  vessel,  a  specially  de- 
signed containment  building  would  prevent 
It  from  spewing  radioactive  elements  to  the 
outside. 

An  emergency  system  that  would  flood 
the  core  with  water  was  added  in  the  early 
1960s,  although  it  wasn't  considered  neces- 
sary. But  in  1966  a  new  study  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (now  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  or  NRC)  indicated  there 
was  a  remote  posslbUity  that  in  a  loss-of- 
coolant  accident  the  molten  core  might  bum 
through  both  the  pressure  vessel  and  the 
containment  building  and  sink  into  the 
earth  below.  How  far  it  might  burn  Into 
the  earth  Isn't  known,  but  engineers  stated 
talking  on  the  "China  syndrome." 

DAMFENTNG   THE   COKE 

If  the  molten  core  broke  out  of  the  con- 
tainment building,  it  almost  certainly  would 
vent  radioactive  elements  to  the  atmosphere 
endangering  lives  downwind  of  the  reactor' 

Suddenly,  it  became  urgent  to  prove  that 
the  emergency  core-cooling  system  could  be 
depended  on  to  work.  By  1970.  government 


scientists  were  able  to  set  up  a  laboratory 
test  to  demonstrate  that  the  ECCS  would.  In 
fact,  dampen  the  overheated  core. 

To  their  amazement,  the  simulated  ECCS 
test  didn't  work  the  way  the  computers  had 
predicted.  Instead,  the  emergency  cooling 
water  was  simply  sucked  out  through  the 
ruptured  pipe.  The  result  led  to  two  years  of 
hearings  and  Investigations,  which  produced 
65,000  pages  of  transcripts.  The  NRC  now 
has  stepped  up  its  ECCS  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. 

"We  are  now  quite  confident  that  the  sys- 
tem will  work,"  says  Herbert  Kouts,  chief 
research  scientist  at  the  NRC. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  ECCS  has 
never  been  tested  on  a  working  reactor.  Mr. 
Kouts  concedes  this  is  "rather  like  sending 
a  man  to  the  moon,  you  actually  have  to  do 
It  to  prove  it  is  possible."  To  get  this  proof, 
the  NRC  has  revived  a  lagging  reactor  ex- 
periment at  its  testing  site  in  Idaho  Falls. 
Beginning  this  fall  government  engineers 
will  try  to  make  the  ECCS  fail. 

SCIENTISTS      ARE      "SKEPTICAL" 

"Believe  me,  we  will  be  doing  everything 
we  can  do  to  make  that  reactor  go  wrong," 
says  Mr.  Kouts.  There's  little  danger  of  the 
fuel  core  melting  because  the  reactor  is  only 
about  one-fiftieth  the  power  of  a  large  com- 
mercial plant;  thus,  the  odds  of  releasing  ra- 
dioactive material  is  low  or  nil. 

But  it  is  this  smallness  of  scale  that  has 
produced  new  doubts.  The  reactor-safety  re- 
port for  the  American  Physical  Society,  for 
example,  says  flatly  that  "our  group  is  very 
skeptical"  that  the  results  from  a  small- 
scale  test  can  be  applied  to  large  commer- 
cial reactors.  "It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  test"  of  the  ECCS,  the  report  says. 

The  skepticism  of  the  scientific  team  is 
mainly  aimed  at  the  pressurlzed-water  reac- 
tor Involved  in  the  1970  test  faUure  and  In 
the  coming  Idaho  test.  The  boiling-water  re- 
actor, however,  also  requires  an  ECCS,  and 
the  American  Physical  Society  study  notes, 
"We  have  similar,  perhaps  less  firm,  reser- 
vations about  the  boUlng-water  reactor 
case." 

The  group  suggests  that  a  fxUl-scale  test 
with  a  normal-sized  reactor  be  undertaken 
to  check  the  ECCS.  Adds  Henry  Kendall, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  an  outspoken 
nuclear  foe,  "The  hazards  are  so  impressive 
that  we  need  to  do  a  test  with  something  the 
size  of  a  commercial  reactor." 

For  years  government  scientists  have 
been  talking  about  performing  this  "ulti- 
mate test,"  which  would  involve  the  risk  of 
actually  melting  the  core  and  releasing  ra- 
dioactivity. It  would,  says  NRC  official  Saul 
Levlne,  "  be  a  very  dangerous  test  and  cost, 
perhaps,  a  billion  dollars." 

PLANES    TO    DAMS 

Moreover,  federal  researchers  believe  a 
massive  new  study  analysis  Is  reliable 
enough  to  make  this  ultimate  test  unneces- 
sary. The  study,  stUl  only  in  draft  form, 
took  two  years  to  complete,  cost  $3  million 
and  Involved  60  scientists  and  engineers 
working  under  Prof.  Norman  Rasmussen  of 
MIT. 

Using  computer  analysis  techniques  de- 
veloped for  the  space  program,  the  analysis 
compares  the  risks  of  an  accident  from  100 
nuclear  plants  with  other  risks  that  society 
is  exposed  to,  from  airplane  crashes  to  dam 
collapses.  Non-nuclear  accidents  are  about 
10.000  times  more  likely  to  Injure  large 
numbers  of  people  than  are  100  nuclear 
plants,  the  report  concludes.  In  fact,  it  says, 
the  probabUlty  of  a  reactor  accident  killing 
anyone  is  one  accident  every  2,500  years. 

But  other  scientists  question  the  reliability 
of  the  space-age  computer  techniques  used 
by  the  Rasmussen  group.  Thomas  Cochran,  a 
physicist  with  the  National  Resources  De- 
fense   Council,    an    outspoken    antinuclear 


group,  claims  that  "the  technique  has  al- 
ready  been  discredited." 

This  seems  to  be  supported  by  William 
Bryan,  a  mechanical  engineer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  who  previously  did  rella- 
blllty  and  safety  analyses  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. Last  year  Mr.  Bryan  told  California 
state  assemblymen  that  "In  general  the  AEO 
Is  up  to  10  years  behind  the  times  as  far  aa 
implementing  aerospace  reliability  and  safety 
techniques  and  as  a  substitute  to  good  analy. 
sis,  is  pushing  phony  reliability  and  safety 
numbers  to  assure  us  of  just  the  opposite." 

But  the  NRC's  Mr.  Levine  replies  that  crit- 
ics "simply  don't  understand"  the  computer 
techniques  used  in  the  Rasmussen  study.  It 
requires  14  dense  volumes  of  graphs,  equa- 
tions, flgui-es  and  diagrams  Just  to  explain 
the  techniques,  he  notes. 

CRACKS    IN    PIPES 

The  Strongest  point  nuclear  advocates  have 
however,  is  the  simple  fact  there  haven't  been 
any  life-threatening  or  even  serious  accidents 
in  nuclear  plants  during  mnilons  of  hours  of 
experience.  Of  the  1,550  "abnormal  occur- 
rences" (an  NRC  term  for  mishaps,  some  as 
minor  as  the  erratic  flicker  of  a  needle  on  an 
Instrument)  at  U.S.  nuclear  plants  last  year 
only  seven  were  labeled  "directly  significant  •' 
that  is,  potentially  serious. 

Four  of  these  "occurrences"  involved  the 
discovery  of  tiny  cracks  in  cooling  system 
pipes.  "Of  course,  we're  very  concerned  about 
those  cracks,"  says  Mr.  Kouts.  "But  there 
was  never  a  time  when  public  safety  was  In 
Jeopardy." 

The  most  serious  incident  so  far  thU  year 
was  on  March  22  when  a  sudden  fire  knocked 
out  two  reactors  at  the  TVA's  Brown's  Perry 
nuclear  station.  The  fire  was  started  by  a 
worker  who  was  holding  a  candle  to  check 
for  air  leaks  through  a  seal  where  the  plant's 
electric  cables  pass  from  one  compartment  to 
another.  The  candle  ignited  the  sealing  ma- 
terial, and  the  fire  spread  to  adjoining  cables. 
The  reactor's  monitoring  Instruments  sig- 
naled a  problem. 

The  TVA  operators  immediately  shut  down 
the  two  reactors.  One  reactor  was  turned  off 
without  Incident,  but  the  other  reactor  began 
to  lose  its  cooling  water.  When  that  happened 
an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  on  the  ECCS 
but  because  of  a  power  faUure  it  didn't  oper- 
ate. The  operating  engineers  were  forced  to 
connect  auxiliary  pumps  by  hand  in  order  to 
fiood  the  core. 

Mr.  Kouts  says  that  although  the  ECCS 
didn't  work  "it  was  only  being  used  as  a 
backup.  There  was  plenty  of  margin  for 
safety." 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  situation 
at  Brown's  Perry  never  reached  the  point 
where  it  was  critical  for  the  ECCS  to  work 
But  the  Incident  has  set  many  to  wondering 
what  would  have  happened  if  there  had  been 

%^Xl\?^^^:  ^^'^^  *^  *  P'P«  '"•eak.  and  the 
ECCS  hadn  t  worked.  Says  Mr.  Cochran  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  CouncU:  "We  are 
always  being  assured  that  there  is  nothing 
to  worry  about.  But  I  believe  that  you  nevw 
really  know  if  a  reactor  Is  safe  untU  It's  too 
late. 


FTC  TAKES  STEPS  TO  HELP  THE 
HEARING  IMPAIRED,  WHILE  FDA 
DAWDLES 

1  o^"*-  f^^^^-  Mr.  President,  on  May  16. 
1975.  I  addressed  this  body  about  the 
tragic  failure  by  two  Federal  agencies  to 
help  the  more  than  14.5  million  hearing- 
Impaired  in  this  country.  I  reported  at 
the  time  that  both  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration had  been  delaying  action 
on  moves  they  knew  would  be  of  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  seeking  help  for 
hearing  disabilities. 
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While  the  FDA  continues  to  delay 
enactment  of  regulations  that  would  re- 
quire medical  clearance  for  persons 
seeking  hearing  aids,  the  FTC  has  finally 
announced  its  proposed  regulations  for 
dealing  with  shoddy  marketing  practices 
by  certain  hearing  aid  dealers  and  for 
assuring  customer  satisfaction. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Commission,  in 
part,  for  its  action,  however  much  de- 
layed in  coming.  In  protecting  the  buy- 
er's rights  to  cancel  by  mandating  a  30- 
day,  money-back  guarantee,  and  by  se- 
verely restricting  door-to-door  sales  of 
these  instruments,  the  FTC  has  made 
aflBrmative  moves  toward  promoting  con- 
sumer protection  in  the  hearing  aid 
industry. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Commission  did  not  address  itself  to  an 
overriding  concern  of  so  many  elderly 
persons  on  fixed  incomes  who  may  need 
hearing  aids.  Sy  failing  to  require  the 
dealers  to  separate  the  price  of  the  in- 
strument from  the  cost  of  servicing  it, 
the  FTC  has  missed  an  opportunity  to 
render  economic  aid  to  these  near- 
indigent  persons.  I  would  hope,  during 
the  60-day  comment  period  on  the  FTC 
proposals,  that  persons  express  them- 
selves to  the  Commission  on  this  most 
important  point.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
separation  of  price  and  cost — commonly 
known  as  "unbundling" — would  increase 
sales  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
economic  benefits  to  accrue  to  those  in 
need. 

Equally  as  important,  in  view  of  the 
long  delays  that  have  thus  far  marked 
the  FTC's  consideration  of  the  hearing 
aid  matter,  is  the  question  of  when  these 
proposals  will  be  finally  approved  and 
implemented.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  act  expeditiously,  at  the 
close  of  the  comment  period,  to  promul- 
gate its  regulations  with  dispatch.  Too 
much  time  has  already  elapsed  since 
this  issue  first  came  under  scrutiny  by 
the  Commission. 

As  to  the  FDA,  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  FTC's  action  of  June  24  will  spur 
it  to  move  rapidly  to  declare  hearing  aids 
to  be  prescription  devices,  as  he  has  in- 
dicated, in  public  print,  is  his  intention 
and  desire.  To  continue  to  put  off  a  deci- 
sion, particularly  in  view  of  the  indus- 
try's new-found  receptivity  to  the  idea, 
is  clearly  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
proposed  trade  regulation  rules  on  hear- 
ing aids  published  by  the  FTC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  June  24,  1975] 

Federal    Trade    Commission — Hearing    Aid 

Industry 

(16  CFR  440] 

PROPOSED  trade  regttlation  rule;  notice 

OF    PROCEEDING 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  15  U.S.C. 
41,  et  seq.,  the  provisions  of  Part  I,  Subpart 
B  of  the  Commission's  procedures  and  rules 
of  practice,  16  CFR  1.7,  et  seq.,  and  section 
553  of  Subchapter  H,  Chapter  5,  Title  6  of 
the  U.S.   Code    (Administrative   Procedure) 


has  initiated  a  proceeding  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  Trade  Regulation  Rule  for  the  Hear- 
ing Aid  Industry. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  notice  the 
Commission  proposes  the  following  Trade 
Regulation  Rule  and  to  amend  Subchapter 
D,  Trade  Regulation  Rules,  Chapter  I  of  16 
CFR  by  adding  a  new  Part  440: 
Part  440 — Proposed  trade  regulation  rule 
for  the  hearing  aid  industry 

Sec. 

440.1  Preamble. 

440.2  Definitions. 

440.3  Form    and    manner    of   making    re- 

quired disclosures  In  television,  ra- 
dio and  print  advertisements. 

440.4  Buyer's  right  to  cancel. 

440.5  Leases  or  rentals. 

440.6  Seller  may  grant   greater  rights. 

440.7  Selling  techniques. 

440.8  Prohibited  representations  concern- 

ing hearing  aid  sellers. 

440.9  Prohibited  representations  concern- 

ing hearing  aids. 

440.10  Advertising      representations      that 

must  to  qualified. 

440.11  Required  disclosures  concerning  tel- 

ephone options. 

440.12  Necessary  steps  to  insure  compliance 

with  this  Part. 

440.13  Record  maintenance  and  retention. 

440.14  Effect  on  prior  Federal  Trade  Com- 

mission actions  and  on  State  laws 
and  ordinances  of  State  political 
subdivisions. 

Authority:  38  Stat.  717,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  41,  et  seq.) 
§  440.1    Preamble. 

In  connection  with  the  advertising,  pro- 
motion offering  for  sale,  sale,  marketing, 
or  distribution  of  hearing  aids  In  or  affect- 
ing commerce,  as  "commerce"  is  defined  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  it  is  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  Eu:t  or  practice  and  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  within  the 
meanings  of  sections  6  and  12  of  that  act 
for  any  seller  to  fail  to  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  this  Part. 
§  440.2     Definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Part  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  shall   apply: 

(a)  "Hearing  aid."  Any  wearable  Instru- 
ment or  device  designed  for,  offered  for  the 
purpose  of,  or  represented  as  aiding  persons 
with  or  compensating  for  Impaired  hearing. 

(b)  "Sale"  or  "purchase."  A  sale  or  pur- 
chase, or  lease  or  rental  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  calendar  days,  of  a  hearing  aid  to 
a  member  of  the  consuming  public. 

(c)  "Seller."  Any  person,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  association  engaged  in  the  sale, 
lease  or  rental  of  hearing  aids,  or  any  em- 
ployee, agent,  salesperson  and/or  representa- 
tive of  same,  whether  made  to  a  "buyer"  or 
to  another  "seller." 

(d)  "Buyer."  Any  person,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  association  assuming  a  financial 
obligation  in  connection  with  a  "sale."  either 
for  Its  personal  use  or  for  the  use  of  a  person 
on  whose  behalf  the  financial  obligation  is 
assumed. 

(e)  "Purchase  price."  The  total  price  paid 
or  to  be  paid  for  a  hearing  aid.  Including  all 
Interest  charges,  taxes,  and  charges  for  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  a  sale;  Pro- 
vided however,  That  "purchase  price"  shall 
not  Include  the  pro  rata  portion  of  any 
charges  for  services: 

(1)  When  such  charges  are  separately 
stated  In  the  contract  for  sale;  and 

(2)  When  the  "buyer"  has  been  given  the 
option  of  not  purchasing  such  services;  and 

(3)  When  such  services  have  been  ren- 
dered prior  to  the  date  of  the  buyer's  exercise 
of  his  right  to  cancel  under  $  440.4. 

(f)  "Represent"  or  "representation."  Any 
direct  or  indirect  statement,  suggestion  or 
implication.  Including  but   not   limited   to 


one  which  Is  made  oraUy,  in  writing,  plc- 
torlally,  or  by  any  other  audio  or  visual 
means,  or  by  any  combination  thereof, 
whether  made  in  an  advertisement  or  other- 
wise. 

(g)  "Advertisement"  or  "advertising."  Any 
written  or  verbal  statement.  Illustration,  or 
depiction,  other  than  a  label  or  in  the  label- 
ing, which  is  designed  to  effect  the  sale  of 
any  hearing  aid,  or  to  create  Interest  in  the 
purchase  of  any  hearing  aid,  whether  the 
same  appears  in  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
leafiet,  circular,  mailer,  book  insert,  catalog, 
sales  promotional  material,  other  literature, 
billboard,  public  transit  card,  polnt-of-pur- 
chase  material,  or  In  a  radio  or  television 
broadcast  or  in  any  other  media.  "Advertise- 
ment" or  "advertising"  does  not  Include: 

( 1 )  Signs  which  only  Identify  the  name  of 
a  seller  and  are  located  at  the  seller's  place 
of  business;  or 

(2)  A  listing  in  a  telephone  directory 
which  gives  only  the  seller's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number,  and  the  brand (s)  of 
hearing  aids  offered  for  sale;  or 

(3)  Representations  directed  solely  to 
physicians  or  audlologlsts. 

(h)  "Audiologist".  A  person  who: 

(1)  Possesses  the  Certificate  of  Clinical 
Competence  in  audiology  granted  by  the 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
(ASHA);  or 

(2)  Meets  the  educational  and  experience 
requirements  for  ASHA  certification  in  audi- 
ology and  has  successfully  completed  the 
examination  required  for  ASHA  certlflcatlon 
in  audiology;  or 

(3)  Meets  the  requirements  of  any  ap- 
plicable State  law  which  defines  the  term 
"audlologist". 

(1)  "Clearly  and  conspicuously  disclose"  or 
"clear  and  conspicuous  disclosure."  Disclos- 
ing in  a  manner  which  (or  a  disclosure 
which) : 

(1)  Can  easily  be  understood  (In  the  case 
of  television  and  print  advertising,  also  easily 
seen  and  read)  by  the  casual  observer,  lis- 
tener, or  reader  among  members  of  the  pub- 
lic; and 

(2)  Occurs  each  time  the  representation 
which  creates  the  requirement  for  the  dis- 
closure is  made,  and  in  Immediate  conjunc- 
tion with  such  representation,  except  that  the 
disclosure  required  by  §  440.8(a)  need  be 
made  only  once.  In  immediate  conjunction 
with  the  major  theme  of  an  advertisement 
and  at  fbe  outset  of  any  other  oommunlca- 
tlon;   and 

(3)  Is  made  in  the  same  language,  e.g., 
Spanish,  as  that  principally  used  in  commu- 
nicating with  the  person (s)  to  whom  the  dis- 
closure is  addressed;  and 

(4)  In  any  television  advertisement.  Is 
made  In  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by 
§  440.3(a);   and 

(5)  In  any  radio  advertisement,  is  made  In 
the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  {  440.3 
(b);  and 

(6)  In  any  print  advertisement,  Is  made 
In  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by 
§  440.3(c). 

(J)  "Used  hearing  aid."  A  hearing  aid 
which  has  been  worn  for  any  period  of  time 
by  a  buyer  or  potential  buyer;  Provided  how- 
ever. That  a  hearing  aid  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered "used"  merely  because  it  has  been 
worn  by  a  buyer  or  potential  buyer  as  part 
of  a  bona  fide  evaluation  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  select  that  particular  hear- 
ing aid  for  that  buyer,  if  such  evaluation  has 
been  conducted  In  the  presence  of  the  seller 
or  a  hearing  health  professional  selected  by 
the  seller  to  assist  the  buyer  in  making  such 
a  determination. 

(k)  "Telephone  option."  An  option  avail- 
able on  hearing  aids  which  enables  the  wearer 
to  hear  the  electrical  signal  on  the  telephone 
line  rather  than  the  acoustic  signal  produced 
by  the  telephone. 
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f  440.3  Form  and  manner  of  making  re- 
quired disclosures  in  television,  radio 
and  print  advertisements. 

(a)  IHacloatires  in  television  advertise- 
ments. (1)  Except  for  a  disclosure  required 
by  i  440.8(a),  any  disclosure  shall  be  made 
clearly  and  conspicuously  and  at  least  as 
clearly  tuid  conspicuously  as  any  representa- 
tion which  creates  a  requirement  for  such 
diacloaure. 

(2)  Except  for  a  disclosure  required  by 
!  440.8(a)  or  1440.10(a)  (which  shall  be 
made  simultaneously  in  the  audio  and  video 
portions  of  the  advertisement),  any  disclo- 
sure shall  be  made  in  the  same  portion  (audio 
or  video)  of  the  advertisement  in  which  the 
representation  which  creates  the  require- 
ment for  the  dlsclosTire  is  made. 

(3)  The  video  portion  of  any  disclosure 
shall  contain  letters  of  sufQclent  size  so  that 
It  can  be  easily  seen  and  read  on  all  television 
sets,  regardless  of  the  plctiire  tube  size. 

(4)  The  video  portion  of  any  disclosure 
shall  contain  letters  of  a  color  and  shade 
that  readily  contrast  with  the  background, 
and  the  backgro\md  shall  consist  of  only 
one  color  or  shade. 

(5)  No  other  sounds,  including  music, 
shall  occur  during  the  audio  portion  of 
any  disclosure. 

(6)  The  video  portion  of  any  disclosure 
shall  appear  on  the  screen  for  a  sufficient 
diiration  to  enable  it  to  be  completely  read 
by  the  viewer. 

(b)  Disclosures  in  radio  advertisements. 
Except  in  connection  with  {440.8(a),  any 
disclosure  in  any  radio  advertisement  shall 
be  made  clearly  and  conspicuously,  and  at 
least  as  clearly  and  conspicuously  as  the  rep- 
resentation which  creates  the  requirement 
for  such  disclosure.  No  other  soiinds,  includ- 
ing music,  shall  occur  during  the  disclosure. 

(c)  Disdoa-ures  in  print  advertisements. 
Except  in  connection  with  {440.8(a),  any 
disclosure  in  any  print  advertisement  shall 
be  made  clearly  and  conspicuously  and  at 
least  as  clearly  and  conspicuously  as  the  rep- 
resentation which  creates  the  requirement 
for  such  disclosure. 

(See  {440.2(1).] 
i  440.4  Buyer's  right  to  csmcel. 

(a)  A  seller  shall  include  in  every  receipt 
or  contract  pertaining  to  a  sale,  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  space  reserved  for  the 
signature  of  the  buyer,  or  on  the  first  ptage 
If  there  is  no  space  reserved  for  the  signature 
of  the  buyer,  a  clear  and  conspicuous  dis- 
closure of  the  following  specific  statement  in 
all  capital  letters  of  no  lees  than  twelve  point 
bold  face  type  of  uniform  font  and  In  an 
easily  readable  style : 

'THB  BUYER  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  CANCEL 
THIS  PURCHASE  OR  RENTAL  FOR  ANT 
REASON  AT  ANY  TIME  PRIOR  TO  MID- 
NIOHT  OF  THE  30TH  CALENDAR  DAY 
AFTER  RECEIPT  OF  THE  HEARING  AID(S) . 
SEE  THE  ATTACHED  "NOTICE  OF  BUYER'S 
BIGHT  TO  CANCEL"  FOR  AN  EXPLANA- 
•nON  OF  THIS  RIGHT." 

(b)  A  seller  shall  fvu-nlsh  each  buyer,  at 
the  time  such  buyer  assumes  any  financial 
obligation  with  respect  to  the  purchase,  a 
completed  form  in  duplicate,  captioned  "No- 
tice of  Buyer's  Right  to  Cancel,"  which  shall 
contain  In  no  lees  than  ten  point  type  (twelve 
point  bold  face  type  for  words  in  the  "Notice 
of  Buyer's  Right  to  Cancel"  which  appear 
below  entirely  in  ci4>ital  lettera)  of  uni- 
form font  and  in  an  easily  readable  style, 
a  clear  and  conspicuous  disclosure  of  the 
following  specific  statements  in  the  follow- 
ing format.  A  copy  of  such  completed  form 
■haU  be  retained  by  tha  seller  in  accordance 
with   f  440.13(a)(2). 

Nones  OF  BTrm's  Right  to  Camcei. 
This  notice  is  tar  the  buyer  and  each  per- 
son who  has  assumed  a  financial  obligation 
on   the   buyer's   behalf:    YOU   HAVE   THE 


RIGHT  TO   CANCEL   THIS  PURCHASE   OR 
RENTAL.  Here  is  information  on: 

Your  right  to  cancel, 

How  to  cancel, 

What  happens  if  you  cancel,  and 

Other  things  you  should  know. 

YOUR  RIGHT  TO  CANCEL. 

Any  time  before  the  end  of 

(30  calendar  days  from  the  date  you  received 

the  hearing  aid(s) ) 
you  can  cancel  this  piircbase  or  rental  for 
any  reason  and  get  most  of  your  money  re- 
funded. If  you  ptirohased  or  rented  two  or 
more  hearing  aids  in  this  transaction,  you 
can  cancel  your  purchase  or  rental  of  any 
or  all  of  them.  Upon  cancellation,  the  seller 
can  keep  the  following  cancellation  charges: 

$ (for   30    days   rental,    for   each 

cancelled  hearing  aid) 

• (for  each  custom  ear  mold  made 

for  the  cancelled  bearing  ald(s)) 

$ (for  batteries) 

No  other  cancellation  charges,  penalties  or 
fees  are  legal.  However,  the  seller  can  keep 
the  charges  for  any  lease  or  rental  period 
which  ran  prior  to  this  transaction. 
If,  before  the  end  of 


(30  calendar  days  from  the  date  you  received 

the  hearing  ald(s) ) 
the  seller  substitutes  any  other  hearing 
Bid(s)  for  the  one(s)  you  originally  pur- 
chased or  rented,  then  the  seller  Is  required 
to  provide  you  with  a  new  "Notice  of  Buyer's 
Right  to  Cancel"  and  an  additional  30  day 
period  in  which  you  can  cancel  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  the  substitute  hearing 
aid (8).  The  seller  is  not  entitled  to  keep  any 
of  the  cancellation  charges  listed  above  when 
such  a  substitution  Is  made,  but  you  will 
have  to  pay  the  additional  cost  involved  if  a 
more  expensive  hearing  aid  is  being  substi- 
tuted. If  you  cancel  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  the  substitute  hearing  aid(s),  the  seller 
can  keep  only  the  cancellation  charges  listed 
above. 

To  cancel  this  piircbase  or  rental,  your 
cancellation  miist  be  actually  delivered  to  the 
seller  or  postmarked  no  later  than  the  end  of 


(30  calendar  days  from  the 
date  you  received  the 
hearing  aid  (s)) 
You  may  cancel  by  giving  the  seller  any  form 
of  written  notice  of  your  cancellation,  so 
long  as  you  make  it  clear  to  the  seller  that 
you  are  cancelling  and,  if  you  received  the 
bearing  aid  at  your  home,  whether  you  want 
the  seller  to  pick  it  up  there.  If  you  wish, 
you  may  use  the  "Cancellation  Notice"  form 
provided  at  the  end  of  this  notice.  Keep  a 
copy  of  your  cancellation  notice  for  your 
records. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  IF  YOU  CANCEL. 

The  seller's  responsibilities  if  you  cancel 
are  as  foUovra:  Within  15  calendar  days  after 
the  date  of  your  written  cancellation  notice 
be  must: 

(1)  Actually  return  to  you  anything  you 
traded  in  on  the  cancelled  hearing  ald(s) 
(Including  your  old  bearing  aid(s) ) ;  and 

(2)  Cancel  all  financial  obligations  you 
assumed,  as  part  of  the  purchase  or  rental, 
to  cover  the  purchase  or  rental  of  the  can- 
celled hearing  ald(s);  and 

(3)  Cancel  all  seciirlty  Interests  (such  as 
a  mortgage)  which  were  created  in  your 
property,  as  part  of  the  purchase  or  rental, 
to  cover  the  purchase  or  rental  of  the  can- 
celled hearing  ald(8) ;  and 

(4)  Refund  all  payments  you  made  to- 
ward the  purchase  or  rental  price  of  the  can- 
celled hearing  ald(s),  less  the  cancellatloD 
charges  listed  in  this  notice  and  the  charges 


for  any  lease  or  rental  period  which  ran 
prior  to  this  transaction. 

Your  responsibUities  if  you  cancel  are  u 
follows: 

(1)  If  you  picked  up  the  hearing  aid  at 
the  seller's  place  of  business,  then  you  must 
return  it  there,  either  by  actually  delivering 
It  or  by  having  It  postmarked  (you  must  pay 
the  postage)  no  later  than  7  calendar  days 
from  the  date  of  your  written  notice  of 
cancellation;  or 

(2)  If  the  hearing  aid  was  delivered  to 
your  home,  then  you  have  a  choice  of  what 
to  do: 

(1)  You  may  return  the  hearing  aid  to  the 
seUer's  place  of  business,  either  by  actuaUy 
delivering  it  or  by  having  it  postmarked  (you 
must  pay  the  postage)  no  later  than  7 
calendar  days  from  the  date  of  yoxir  written 
cancellation  notice,  or 

(U)  If  you  notified  the  seller  that  you  will 
make  the  hearing  aid  avaUable  at  your  home 
you  must  do  so.  Then,  if  the  seller  docs  not 
pick  it  up  within  20  calendar  days  from  the 
date  of  your  notice,  you  may  keep  It. 

OTHER  THINGS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW: 

The  seller  is  entitled  to  receive  a  cancelled 
hearing  aid  back  in  substantUUy  as  good 
condition  as  it  was  when  you  received  it 
However,  the  seUer  cannot  refuse  to  accept  a 
cancelled  hearing  aid  because  it  shows  signs 
of  normal  wear  and  tear  such  as  scratches 
on  the  casing.  Nor  can  the  seller  refuse  to 
accept  a  cancelled  hearing  aid  because  of  lu 
defects,  unless  those  defects  were  caused  bv 
your  mistreatment  of  It. 

To  protect  yourself  at  the  time  you  cancel 
you  should  do  the  foUowlng:  If  you  deUvei 
a  cancelled  hearing  aid  to  the  seller's  place 
of  business  or  the  seUer  plciks  it  up  at  your 
home,  you  should  obtain  a  receipt  from  him 
If  you  mail  a  cancelled  hearing  aid  to  the 
seller,  the  hearing  aid  should  be  sent  "certi- 
fied mail,  return  receipt  requested." 

If  you  cancel  but  do  not  fulfill  your  re- 
sponsibilities, the  seller  will  be  entitled  to 
sue  you  for  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
cancelled  hearing  ald(s)  and  the  services 
you  have  in  fact  received. 

If  the  seller  refuses  bo  honor  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  your  right  to  cancel  this  purchase  or 
does  not  fulfill  his  other  responsibilities,  you 
have  a  right  to  sue  him  to  make  him  fulflU 
all  his  responsibilities.  In  addition  to  giving 
you  a  right  to  sue  the  seller,  such  a  refusal 
or  failure  would  be  a  violation  of  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Rule.  Such  violations 
should  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.  20580. 

The  granting  of  this  right  to  cancel  does 
not  deprive  you  of  any  of  the  other  rights 
given  to  buyers  under  the  law.  Nor  does  It 
limit  any  rights  you  have  concerning  war- 
ranties made  by  the  seUer  or  provided  by 
law. 

Cancellation  Notice  • 


To: 


(Date  of  cancellation) 
SeUer) " 


(Seller's  address) 
I  hereby  cancel  my  purchase  or  rental  of 
the   hearing    ald(s)    which    I    received   on 

(Date  you  received  the  hearing  ald(8)) 
(//  two  or  more  hearing  aids  were  pur- 
chased or  rented  at  the  same  time,  the  buyer 
must  check  the  appropriate  box  so  that  the 
seller  will  Itnow  how  much  of  the  purchase 
or  rental  Is  being  cancelled.) 
I  am  cancelling  the  purchase  or  rental  of: 
D    both  bearing  aids 
D    the  hearing  aid  for  my  left  ear 
D    the  hearing  aid  for  my  right  ear 
n    other  (explain) 
(//   you   received    the   cancelled   bearing 
aid  (8)    at   your   home   and   you    want  thf 
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seller  to  pick  It  (them)  up  there,  then  check 

this  box:  D) 

(Buyer's  signature) 

(Buyer's  address) 
•  If  you  do  not  use  this  form  you  may  still 
provide  written  notice  to  the  seller  by  any 
other  means,  as  long  as  you  make  it  clear 
to  the  seller  that  you  are  cancelling  and.  If 
you  received  the  hearing  aid  at  your  home 
but  you  cannot  or  do  not  want  to  return  it 
to  the  seller's  place  of  business,  that  the 
seller  should  pick  up  the  hearing  aid  at  your 
home. 

(c)  Before  furnishing  copies  of  the 
"Notice  of  Buyer's  Right  to  Cancel"  to  the 
buyer,  a  seller  shall  complete  both  copies 
of  each  such  notice  by  entering: 

(1)  The  date  which  Is  "30  calendar  days 
from  the  date  on  which  the  buyer  received 
the  hearing  ald(s)".  In  each  of  the  three 
blanks  provided  for  it.  If  the  seller  does  not 
or  cannot  know  the  exact  date  on  which  the 
buyer's  receipt  of  the  bearing  aid(s)  will  take 
place,  then  the  appropriate  blanks  shall  be 
completed  so  as  to  reasonably  Insure  that  the 
30  calendar  day  period  does  not  begin  to  run 
before  receipt  by  the  buyer  has  actually  taken 
place;  and 

(2)  The  cancellation  charges  allowed  un- 
der {440.4(g)(1):  and 

(3)  The  seller's  full  name  and  address  (in 
the  "Cancellation  Notice"  form) ;  and 

(4)  The  date  the  buyer  received  the  hear- 
ing aid  (s)  (in  the  "Cancellation  Notice" 
form) .  If  the  seller  does  not  or  cannot  know 
the  exact  date  on  which  the  buyer's  receipt 
of  the  hearing  ald(s)  will  take  place,  then 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  buyer  shall  be  es- 
timated so  as  to  reasonably  insure  that  it 
does  not  precede  the  actual  receipt  of  the 
hearing  ald(s). 

(d)  A  seller  shall  not  Include  In  any  con- 
tract or  receipt  any  confession  of  Judgment 
or  any  waiver  of  any  of  the  rights  to  which 
the  buyer  is  entitled  under  this  Part,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  buyer's  right 
to  cancel  the  sale  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  {  440.4. 

(e)  At  the  time  the  buyer  purchases  a 
hearing  aid,  a  seller  shall  Inform  him  orally 
of  the  exlsteiice  of  the  buyer's  right  to  can- 
cel. 

(f )  A  seller  shall  not  misrepresent  in  any 
manner  the  buyer's  right  to  cancel;  nor  shall 
the  seller  make  any  representation  or  per- 
form any  act  or  practice  which  In  any  way 
negates,  contradicts,  detracts  from  or  is  In- 
consistent with  a  full  understanding  of  a 
proper  exercise  of  such  right  to  cancel. 

(g)  A  seller  shall  honor  any  valid  notice  of 
cancellation  by  a  buyer  and  within  16  cal- 
endar days  after  the  date  of  such  notice: 

(1)  Refund  all  payments  made  toward  tha 
purchase  price  of  the  cancelled  bearing 
8id(s),  less  any  lease  or  rental  charges  ap- 
plied as  payments  toward  the  purchase  price 
of  the  cancelled  heculng  ald(s)  and  only 
those  "cancellation  charges"  which  are  prop- 
erly set  forth  in  the  "Notice  of  Buyer's  Right 
to  Cancel"  as  required  by  I  440.4(c)  and  are 
within  the  following  limits: 

(I)  [Following  are  two  mutually  exclusive 
formulas  for  the  "cancellation  charge"  for  30 
days  rental] 

(A)  Altet-native  1.  The  cancellation  charge 
for  30  days  rental  for  each  cancelled  hearing 
aid  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  $15  plus  6 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  (excluding  any 
"cancellation  charges"  for  any  custom  eai 
mold  or  batteries) . 

(B)  Alternative  2.  The  cancellation  charge 
for  30  days  rental  shaU  not  exceed  the  svaa. 
of  $30  per  canceUed  bearing  aid  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price  (excluding  any 
"cancellation  charges"  for  any  custom  ear 
mold  or  batteries),  whichever  is  the  leaser. 
This  $30  maximum  shall  be  adjusted  annual- 
ly after  the  effective  date  of  this  part  to 
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account  for  the  annual  percentage  adjust- 
ment in  the  United  States  City  Average  All 
Items  Consumer  Price  Index  (1967-100) 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
The  computation  of  this  annual  adjustment 
shall  be  as  follows:  The  Index  for  the  month 
in  which  this  part  becomes  effective  shall 
be  the  Base  Index.  The  Index  for  that  same 
month  in  subsequent  years  shall  be  divided 
by  this  Base  Index  and  the  result  of  that 
division  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  sum  of 
$30  to  arrive  at  the  maximum  which  shall 
obtain  until  the  publication  of  the  Index 
In  the  next  subsequent  year. 

(11)  The  cancellation  charge  for  any  cus- 
tom ear  mold  and  a  30  day  supply  of  bat- 
teries shall  not  exceed  twice  the  actual  cost 
of  such  ear  mold  and/or  batteries  to  the 
seller  or  the  seller's  regular  selling  price  for 
such  ear  mold  and/or  batteries,  whichever 
is  the  lesser.  In  computing  the  actual  cost, 
all  rebates,  discounts,  and  any  other  similar 
allowances  provided  to  the  seller  must  be 
considered;  and 

(2)  Return  any  goods  or  property  traded 
in  on  the  cancelled  hearing  aid(s),  in  sub- 
stantially as  good  condition  as  when  they 
were  received  by  the  seller;  and 

(3)  Take  all  action  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  terminate: 

(1)  All  financial  obligations  assumed  by 
the  buyer  as  part  of  this  transaction  to  cover 
the  purchase  of  the  cancelled  hearing  aid(s) ; 
and 

(U)  All  security  interests  created  in  con- 
nection with  this  transaction  to  cover  the 
purchase  of  the  cancelled  hearing  aid(8). 

(h)  If,  within  30  calendar  days  from  the 
buyer's  receipt  of  a  purchased  hearing  aid, 
a  seller  substitutes  another  hearing  aid  for 
the  originally  purchased  one.  the  seller  shall 
treat  such  a  substitution  as  a  "sale"  of  a 
hearing  aid  for  the  purposes  of  §  440.4  by 
providing  each  buyer  with  a  new  "Notice  of 
Buyer's  Right  to  Cancel"  and  an  additional 
30  calendar  day  period  in  which  to  cancel. 
The  cancellation  charges  set  forth  in  the 
subsequent  "Notice  of  Buyer's  Right  to  Can- 
cel" shall  remain  the  same  as  those  indicated 
m  the  original  "Notice  of  Buyer's  Right  to 
Cancel." 

(1)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (a) 
through  (h)  of  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  sale : 

(1)  Made  pursuant  to  a  written  recom- 
mendation of  a  specific  hearing  aid,  by  serial 
number  or  by  model,  made  by  a  physician 
or  an  audlologist  who  receives  no  direct  or 
indirect  financial  compensation  from  the 
seller  for  such  recommendation  or  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  such  rec- 
ommendation; Provided,  however;  That 
{  440.4(1)  (1)  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent any  physician  or  audlologist  from  re- 
questing or  requiring  as  a  condition  of  his 
referral  to  a  seller  that  a  patient  be  offered  a 
trial  period  prior  to  a  purchase;  or 

(2)  Made  to  replace  a  damaged  or  worn 
out  hearing  aid  when  the  replacement  hear- 
ing aid  which  Is  sold  is  identical  to  such 
damaged  or  worn  out  hearing  aid. 

{  440.5    Leases  or  rentals. 

When  leasing  or  renting  a  hearing  aid  for 
a  period  of  up  to  30  calendar  days,  a  seller 
shall: 

(a)  Limit  any  lease  or  rental  charges  for 
any  trial  period  (s)  of  up  to  30  calendar  days 
only  to  the  total  dollar  amount  of  cancella- 
tion charges  permitted  to  be  retained  by  the 
seller  under  {  440.5(g)  (1) ;  and 

(b)  Clearly  and  conspicuously  disclose  such 
lease  or  rental  charges  orally  to  the  poten- 
tial buyer  before  any  financial  obligation  re- 
lating to  the  lease  or  rental  Is  assumed  by 
the  potential  buyer;  and 

(c)  Furnish  each  potential  buyer,  at  tha 
time  any  financial  obligation  relating  to  the 
lease  or  rental  Is  assumed  by  the  potential 
buyer,  a  form  or  contract  which  clearly  and 


conspicuously  discloses,  in  no  less  than  tea 
point  type  of  uniform  font  and  in  an  easily 
readable  style : 

( 1 )  the  complete  name  and  address  of  tha 
lessor  or  renter;  and 

(2)  The  dates  on  which  the  trial  period 
begins  and  ends;  and 

(3)  All  lease  or  rental  charges. 

{  440.6    Seller  may  grant  greater  rights. 

The  seller  may  accord  a  buyer  greater  or 
more  extensive  rights  than  those  to  which 
the  buyer  is  entitled  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Part.  In  such  instances,  a  seller  may 
make  siUtable  amendments  in  all  appropri- 
ate documents  to  refiect  the  granting  of 
such  rights. 
{  440.7    Selling  techniques. 

(a)  No  seller  shall  utilize  any  device  to 
demonstrate  the  performance  which  a  con- 
sumer can  expect  from  a  hearing  aid,  when 
the  performance  of  such  a  device  differe  in 
any  material  respect  from  that  of  said  hear- 
ing aid. 

(b)  No  seller  shall  visit  the  home  or  place 
of  business  of  a  potential  buyer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inducing  a  sale  without  having  ob- 
tained, prior  to  any  such  visit,  the  express 
written  consent  of  such  potential  buyer  to 
such  a  visit.  Such  consent  shall  clearly  and 
conspicuously  state  that  such  potential  buyer 
is  aware  that  the  seller  may  attempt  to  sell 
a  hearing  aid  during  such  a  visit. 

(c)  If  a  bearing  aid  has  been  used,  loaned, 
rented,  leased,  reconditioned,  refurbished, 
repaired  or  rebuilt,  that  fact  shall  be  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclosed: 

(1)  In  the  oral  sales  presentation,  before 
the  buyer  assumes  any  financial  obligation 
with  respect  to  the  purchase;  and 

(2)  In  any  advertisement  relating  to  such 
hearing  aid;  and 

(3)  On  the  container  in  which  such  bear- 
ing aid  is  packaged;  and 

(4)  On  a  tag  which  is  physically  attached 
to  such  hearing  aid. 

(d)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  a  person 
can  or  may  be  able  to  participate  in  a  hear- 
ing aid  testing  or  evaluation  program  if  the 
primary  and/or  ultimate  purpose  of  such 
program  is  to  sell  hearing  aids  to  persons  who 
participate  unless  such  purpose  is  clearly  and 
conspicuously  disclosed. 

(e)  No  seller  shall  prepare,  approve,  fund, 
disseminate  or  cause  the  dissemination  of 
any  advertisement  which,  because  of  its  form 
and/or  content,  cannot  be  easily  understood 
as  being  designed  to  effect  the  sale  of  hearing 
aids,  or  to  create  interest  In  the  purchase  of 
hearing  aids,  by  the  audience  to  whom  such 
advertisement  is  directed. 

J  440.8    Prohibited  representations  concern- 
ing hearing  aid  sellers. 

(a)  No  seller  shall  make  any  representation 
to  members  of  the  consuming  public  without 
clearly  and  conspicuously  disclosing  that  it 
is  a  seller  of  hearing  aids.  The  disclosure  re- 
quirement of  {440.8(a)  will  be  satisfied  by 
a  clear  and  conspicuovis  statement  of  the 
name  of  the  seller's  business,  if  that  name 
includes  the  words  "hearing  aid  center"  or 
other  words  which  clearly  identify  that  tha 
establishment  is  a  seller  of  bearing  aids. 

(b)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  it  is  a 
governmental  or  other  public  service  estab- 
lishment or  a  nonprofit  medical,  educational 
or  research  institution  unless  such  is  the 
fact.  Such  a  representation  is  made  by  the 
use  of  names  such  as  "hearing  center"  (but 
not  "hearing  aid  center"),  "hearing  insti- 
tute," "hearing  aid  institute,"  "hearing  bu- 
reau," "hearing  aid  bureau,"  "hearing  clinic," 
"hearing  aid  clinic,"  "speech  and  hearing 
center,"  "speech  and  hearing  aid  center,"  and 
"senior  citizen  surveys." 

(c)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  it  or 
any  of  its  employees,  agents,  salespersons 
and/or  representatives  Is  a  physicUin  or  an 
audlologist,  unless  such  Is  the  fact.  One  ex- 
ample of  a  violation  of  i  440.8(0)  U  the 
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of  the  term  "audlologlst"  to  describe  one 
who  Is  not  an  audlologlst  as  defined  In 
!440^(h);  and 

(d)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  the 
service  or  advice  or  a  physician  or  an  au- 
dlologlst wUl  be  used  or  made  available  In 
the  selection,  adjustment,  maintenance  or 
repair  of  a  hearing  aid,  unless  such  Is  the 
fact. 

(e)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  It  or  any 
of  Its  employees,  agents,  salespersons  and/or 
representatives  is  a  "counselor"  or  a  "con- 
sultant." 

{ 440.9  Prohibited  representations  concern- 
ing hearing  aids. 

(a)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  any 
hearing  aid  will  restore  or  help  restore  normal 
or  natural  hearing  or  will  enable  or  help 
enable  wearers  to  hear  sounds  normally  or 
naturally. 

(b)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  any  hear- 
ing aid  will  In  any  way  reverse,  halt,  or  re- 
tard, or  m  any  way  help  to  reverse,  halt  or 
retard  the  progression  of  hearing  loss,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  use  of  ex- 
pressions such  as  "Act  now  before  It's  too 
late,"  "Delay  may  be  harmful,"  or  "I  caught 
your  hearing  loss  Just  In  time."  Section 
440.9(b)  does  not  prohibit,  however,  a  clear- 
ly stated  and  adequately  qualified  repre- 
sentation as  to  the  difficulties  which  a  con- 
sumer may  encounter  in  adjusting  to  a  hear- 
ing aid  If  he  gets  out  of  practice  In  using 
his  hearing. 

(c)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  a  hear- 
ing aid  model  or  feature  Is  new  for  a  period 
greater  than  one  year  from  the  date  on  which 
It  was  first  marketed  In  the  United  States. 

(d)  A  seller  shall  maintain  an  adequate 
system  for  insuring  that  all  advertising  it 
prepares,  approves,  funds  or  disseminates  is 
In  compliance  with  S  440.9(c). 

(e)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  any 
hearing  aid  brand  or  model  possesseo  any 
general  or  specific  feature  or  characteristic 
or  embodies  any  concept  or  principle  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  a  "characteristic") 
unless : 

(1)  Each  such  characteristic  Is  clearly  and 
conspicuously  disclosed;  and 

(2)  Each  such  disclosed  characteristic 
provides  some  significant  benefit(8)  to  the 
wearer  of  a  hearing  aid;  and 

(3)  There  is  a  clear  and  conspicuous  dis- 
closure of  each  such  q>eclflc  benefit;  and 

(4)  There  is  a  clear  and  conspicuous  dis- 
closure of  the  specific  condition (s)  under 
which  or  the  category  or  categories  of  hear- 
ing aid  wearers  by  which  each  such  disclosed 
benefit  will  be  received;  and 

(5)  At  the  time  of  making  any  such  rep- 
resentation the  seller  possesses  and  relies 
upon  competent  and  reliable  scientific  or 
medical  evidence  which  fully  establishes  that 
each  benefit  is  significant  and  will  be  re- 
ceived by  a  significant  nimaber  of  buyers 
under  the  conditlon(s)  disclosed;  Provided, 
however.  That  If  a  seller  who  Is  not  a  manu- 
facturer determines  prior  to  making  a  repre- 
sentation that  the  representation  Is  con- 
tained in  materials  which  he  has  received 
from  the  manufacturer,  such  seller  shall  not 
be  liable  for  failure  to  possess  and  rely  upon 
such  evidence  if  such  seUer  can  establish 
that  he  neither  knew  nor  had  reason  to  know, 
nor  upon  reasonable  Inquiry  could  have 
known: 

(I)  That  the  manufacturer  did  not  posseess 
such  evidence;  or 

(II)  That  the  representation  could  not  be 
substantiated  by  such  evidence;  or 

(III)  That  the  representation  was  false; 
and 

(6)  If  the  represented  characteristic (s)  is 
(are)  compared  generally  or  specifically  to 
the  comparable  characteristic (s)  possessed  by 
any  other  hearing  aid  brand (s)  and/or 
model (s),  including  but  not  limited  to  any 
representation  of  newness  (other  than  a  rep- 


resentation that  a  hearing  aid  is  not  "used" 
as  described  In  i  440.2(J) ) : 

(i)  There  Is  a  clear  and  conspicuous  dis- 
closure of  the  hearing  aids  with  which  such 
comparison  Is  made;  I.e.,  so  that  the  com- 
parison Is  not  In  the  form  of  a  dangling 
comparison;  and 

(11)  There  Is  a  clear  and  conspicuous  dls- 
closiu'e  of  each  particular  characteristic  with 
respect  to  which  such  comparison  Is  being 
made;  and 

(ill)  Each  such  compared  characteristic 
provides  a  significantly  greater  benefit  than 
the  benefit  provided  by  the  comparable  char- 
acteristic m  the  disclosed  hearing  aid 
brand (s)  and/or  model (s)  with  respect  to 
which  the  advertised  hearing  ald(s)  Is  (are> 
being  compared;  and 

(Iv)  At  the  time  of  making  any  such  rep- 
resentation the  seller  possesses  and  reUes 
upon  competent  and  reliable  scientific  or 
medical  evidence  which  fully  establishes  that 
each  compared  characteristic  provides  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  benefit  than  the  benefit 
provided  by  the  comparable  hearing  aid 
brand(s)  and/or  model(s);  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  If  a  seller  who  is  not  a  manufac- 
turer determlaes  prior  to  making  a  repre- 
sentation that  the  representation  is 
contained  in  materials  which  he  has  received 
from  the  manufacturer,  such  seller  shall  not 
be  liable  for  failure  to  possess  and  rely  upon 
such  evidence  If  such  seller  can  establish  that 
he  neither  knew  nor  had  reason  to  know, 
nor  upon  reasonable  inquiry  could  have 
known; 

(A)  That  the  manufacturer  did  not  possess 
such  evidence;  or 

(B)  That  the  representation  could  not  be 
substantiated  by  such  evidence;  or 

(C)  That  the  representation  was  false. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  §  440.9(e)  (6),  a  gen- 
eral or  unqualified  representation  that  a 
heculng  aid  is  luilque,  revolutionary  or  spe- 
cial will  be  deemed  to  be  a  comparison  to 
all  other  hearing  aid  brands  and  models; 
Provided,  however.  That  a  representation 
that  a  hearing  aid  is  revolutionary  or  special 
will  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  comparison  to  all 
other  hearing  aid  brands  and  models  If  It  la 
clearly  and  conspicuously  disclosed  that  the 
comparison  being  made  Is  to  less  than  all 
other  hearing  aid  brands  and  models. 

(g)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  a  hear- 
ing aid  model  is  smaller  than  other  hearing 
aid  models  unless,  in  addition  to  making  all 
disclosures  prescribed  by  !  440.9(e) : 

(1)  The  quality  and  range  of  sounds  pro- 
duced by  representative  samples  of  such 
hearing  aid  model  are  at  least  of  substan- 
tially the  same  quality  and  range  as  the 
soiunds  produced  by  representative  samples 
of  each  of  the  different  brand (s)  and/or 
mod€l(8)  of  hearing  aids  with  which  it  is 
being  compared,  and,  at  the  time  of  making 
any  such  representation  the  seller  possesses 
and  relies  upon  competent  and  reliable  sci- 
entific or  medical  evidence  which  fully 
establishes  the  relative  quality  and  range 
of  sounds  produced  by  such  hearing  aids; 
Provided,  however,  TTiat  If  a  seller  who  is 
not  a  manufacturer  determines  prior  to 
making  a  representation  that  the  represen- 
tation is  contained  in  materials  which  he 
has  received  from  the  manufacturer,  such 
seller  shall  not  be  liable  for  failure  to  pos- 
sess and  rely  upon  such  evidence  If  such 
seller  can  establish  that  he  neither  knew 
nor  had  reason  to  know,  nor  upon  reason- 
able Inquiry  could  have  known : 

(1)  That  the  manufacturer  did  not  pos- 
sess such  evidence;  or 

(II)  That  the  representation  could  not  be 
substantiated  by  such  evidence:  or 

(III)  That  the  representation  was  false:  or 

(2)  It  Is  clearly  and  conspicuously  dis- 
closed that  such  hearing  aid  does  not  pro- 
duce sounds  which  are  at  least  of  substan- 
tially the  same  quality  and  range  as   the 


sounds  produced  by  the  hearing  aid 
brand(s)  and/or  model(s)  with  which  it  it 
being  compared. 

(h)  No  seller  shall  use  the  words  "pre- 
scribe" or  "prescription"  or  any  other 
word(s)  or  expreaslon(s)  of  similar  Import. 
(1)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  a  hear- 
ing aid  which  routes  the  signal  from  one  ear 
to  the  other  ear  enables  the  wearer  to  hear 
out  of  the  ear  from  which  the  signal  Is  being 
routed. 

(J)  No  seller  shall  represent,  through  the 
use  of  words  or  expressions  such  as  "Invisi- 
ble," "hidden,"  "hidden  hearing,"  "com- 
pletely out  of  sight,"  "conceal  your  deafness," 
"hear  in  secret,"  "unnoticed  even  by  your 
closest  friends,"  "no  one  will  know  you  are 
hard  of  hearing,"  "yoiir  hearing  loss  Is  your 
secret,"  "no  one  need  know  you  are  wearing 
a  hearing  aid,"  "hidden  or  out  of  sight  when 
Inserted  in  the  ear  canal,"  or  by  any  other 
words  or  expressions  of  similar  import,  that 
any  hearing  aid  or  part  thereof  Is  hidden  or 
cannot  be  seen,  unless  such  is  the  fact. 

(k)  No  seller  shall  represent,  through  the 
use  of  words  or  expressions  such  as  "no  cord," 
"cordless,"  "100  percent  cordless,"  "no  un- 
sightly cord  dangling  from  your  ear,"  "no 
wires."  "no  tell-tale  wires,"  or  other  words 
or  expressions  of  similar  Import,  that  a  hear- 
ing aid  can  be  worn  without  any  visible 
cord  or  wire  unless  such  representation  is 
true  and  it  Is  clearly  and  conspicuously  dis- 
closed that  a  plastic  tube  (or  similar  device) 
runs  from  the  instrument  to  the  ear,  if  such 
is  the  fact. 

(1)  No  seller  shall  represent,  through  the 
use  of  words  or  expressions  such  as  "no  but- 
ton," "no  ear  button,"  "no  buttons  or 
receivers  In  either  ear."  or  other  words 
or  expression  of  similar  Import,  that  a 
hearing  aid  can  be  worn  without  any  but- 
ton or  other  receiver  In  the  ear,  unless  such 
representation  Is  true  and  unless  It  is  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclosed  that  an  ear  mold 
or  plastic  tip  Is  inserted  In  the  ear,  if  such 
is  the  fact. 

(m)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  any 
hearing  aid  can  eliminate  unwanted  noise; 
Provided,  however.  That  It  shall  not  be  a 
violation  of  i  440.9 (m)  to  represent  accu- 
rately the  ability  of  a  hearing  aid  with  a 
telephone  option  to  attenuate  acoustical 
background  signals.  If  such  is  the  fact. 

(n)  No  seller  shall  represent  that  any 
hearing  aid  can  operate  without  batteries, 
unless  the  power  source  for  such  a  hearing 
aid  can  be  recharged  from  a  household  elec- 
tric outlet. 

§  440.10.    Advertising    representations    that 
must  be  qualified. 
No  seller  shall  prepare,  approve,  fund,  dis- 
seminate or  cause  the  dissemination  of  any 
advertisement : 

(a)  Which  makes  any  general  or  specific 
representation  that  a  hearing  aid  will  or 
has  the  capacity  to  affect  hearing  capability 
or  hearing  quality,  unless  it  is  clearly  and 
conspicuously  disclosed  that  many  persons 
with  a  hearing  loss  will  not  receive  any  sig- 
nificant benefit  from  any  hearing  aid;  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
prohibit  a  truthful  representation  that  hear- 
ing aids  can  help  many  persons  with  a  hear- 
ing loss. 

(b)  Which  makes  any  representation  that 
a  hearing  aid  will  enable  a  person  with  a 
hearing  loss  to  distinguish  or  understand 
speech  sounds  In  noisy  situations,  unless,  in 
addition  to  the  disclosure  required  by 
§  440.10(a),  it  is  clearly  and  conspicuously 
disclosed  that  many  persons  with  a  hearing 
loss  will  not  be  able  to  consistently  distin- 
guish and  understand  speech  sounds  In  noisy 
situations  by  using  any  hearing  aid. 

(c)  Which  makes  any  representation  that 
a  hearing  aid  will  enable  a  person  with  a 
hearing  loss  to  distinguish  or  understand 
speech  sounds  in  group  situations,  unless, 
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in  addition  to  the  disclosure  required  by 
1440.10(a),  it  is  clearly  and  conspicuously 
disclosed  that  many  persons  with  a  hearing 
loss  will  not  be  able  to  consistently  distin- 
guish and  understand  speech  sounds  in 
group  situations  by  using  any  hearing  aid. 

(d)  Which  makes  any  representation  that 
the  use  of  two  hearing  aids,  one  In  each  ear, 
will  be  beneficial  to  persons  with  a  hearing 
loss  In  both  ears,  unless.  In  addition  to  the 
disclosure  required  by  §  440.10(a),  it  is 
clearly  and  conspicuously  disclosed  that 
many  persons  with  a  hearing  loss  in  both 
ears  will  not  receive  greater  benefits  from 
the  use  of  two  hearing  aids,  one  in  each  ear, 
than  from  the  use  of  one  hearing  aid. 

{440.11    Required     disclosures     concerning 
telephone  options. 

(a)  No  seller  shall  prepare,  approve,  fund 
or  disseminate  any  advertisement  which  rep- 
resents that  a  hearing  aid  has  a  telephone 
option,  unless  It  is  clearly  and  conspicuously 
disclosed  that  the  telephone  option  will  not 
work  on  all  telephones. 

(b)  Before  a  buyer  assumes  any  financial 
obligation  with  respect  to  a  hearing  aid 
which  has  a  telephone  option,  a  seller  shall 
clearly  and  conspicuously  disclose  the  limi- 
tations of  the  telephone  option  orally  to  the 
buyer.  Such  disclosure  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

(1)  A  statement  that  the  telephone  option 
will  not  work  on  all  telephones;  and 

(2)  A  statement  which  indicates  whether 
or  not  the  telephone  option  will  work  on  the 
telephones  In  the  seller's  trade  area.  If  the 
telephone  option  will  work  on  some,  but  not 
all,  of  the  telephones  in  the  seller's  trade 
area,  a  statement  indicating  the  types  of 
telephones  on  which  it  will  work  shall  be 
Included  In  this  disclosure;  and 

(3)  A  statement  which  indicates  whether 
or  not  the  approximate  percentage  of  tele- 
phones in  the  seller's  trade  area  on  which 
the  telephone  option  will  work  is  Increasing, 
decreasing,  or  remaining  about  the  same. 

5  440.12  Necessary  steps  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  this  Part. 
Every  seller  shall  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  reasonably  Insure  full  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Part  by  Its 
employees,  agents,  salespersons,  and/or  rep- 
resentatives. At  a  minimum,  such  steps  shall 
Include: 

(a)  Pvumishlng  each  employee,  agent, 
salesperson  and/or  representative  with  a 
copy  of  the  Rule  in  this  Part,  either  at  the 
time  of  its  promulgation  or  at  the  time  their 
employment  is  commenced;  and 

(b)  Obtaining  from  each  employee,  agent, 
salesperson  and/or  representative  a  signed 
and  dated  receipt  for  the  copy  of  the  Rule  in 
this  Part  provided  In  accordance  with 
5  440.12(a);  such  receipt  to  state  that  the 
recipient  is  aware  that  the  seller  is  required 
to  and  will  take  appropriate  disciplinary  ac- 
tion for  violations  of  this  Part,  which  shall. 
In  the  event  of  willful  violations  or  repeated 
violations,  consist  of  the  imposition  of  a 
fine,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of  the  em- 
ployee, agent,  salesperson  and/or  representa- 
tive Involved;  and 

(c)  Establish  and  maintain  a  disciplinary 
system  which  will  include,  in  the  event  of 
willful  violations  or  repeated  violations,  the 
Imposition  of  a  fine,  suspension,  or  dismissal 
of  the  employee,  agent,  salesperson  and/or 
representative  involved. 

5  440.13  Record  maintenance  and  retention. 
A  seller  shall  maintain  accurate  and  ade- 
quate records  which  may  be  inspected  by 
Commission  staff  members  upon  reasonable 
notice  and  which  pertain  to  the  activities 
listed  below.  Such  records  shall  be  retained 
for  a  period  of  no  less  than  three  years.  In 
the  case  of  records  covered  by  5  440.13(d), 
the  three  year  period  shall  commence  each 
time  a  representation  supported  by  such 
records  is  made. 


(a)  All  hearing  aid  sales.  Documents 
which  must  be  maintained  and  retained  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Copies  of  all  contracts  of  sale;   and 

(2)  C!oples  of  all  "Notices  of  Buyer's  Right 
to  Cancel"  provided  to  buyers  in  accordance 
with  5  440.4(b);  and 

(3)  Copies  of  all  cancellation  notices  of 
any  kind  received  from  buyers  exercising  the 
right  to  cancel;  and 

(b)  All  hearing  aid  leases  or  rentals.  Docu- 
ments which  shall  be  maintained  and  re- 
tained include  but  are  not  limited  to  copies 
of  all  contracts  or  forms  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  5  440.5;  and 

(c)  All  home  sales  visits.  The  prior  express 
written  approval  required  for  each  home 
sales  visit  by  §  440.7(b)  shall  be  maintained 
and  retained;  and 

(d)  Substantiation  of  representations. 
Documents  which  must  be  maintained  and 
retained  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  all 
evidence  required  by  51  440.9  (e)  through 
(g) ;  and 

(e)  All  steps  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  5  440.12. 

5  440.14  Effect  on  prior  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission actions  and  on  State  laws  and 
ordinances  of  State  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

(a)  Sellers  In  compliance  with  this  Part 
are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Trade  Regulation 
Rule  Concerning  a  Coollng-Off  Period  for 
Door-to-Door  Sales,  16  CFR  Part  429. 

(b)  This  Part  shall  not  be  construed  to 
supersede  the  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the 
Hearing  Aid  Industry,  promulgated  July  20. 
1965,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiisslon  (16 
CFR  Part  214)  except  in  the  following 
Infitances: 

(1)  section  440.7(c)  of  this  Part  super- 
sedes Rule  14(a)  and  (b)  (S  214.14  (a)  and 
(b)). 

(2)  section  440.8(b)  of  this  Part  super- 
sedes Rule  10(a)  (5  214.10(a)). 

(3)  section  440.8(d)  of  this  Part  super- 
sedes Rule  6(a)  (5  214.6(a)). 

(4)  section  440.9(h)  of  this  Part  super- 
sedes Rule  6(c)  (5  214.6(c)). 

(5)  section  440 .9(J)  of  this  Part  super- 
sedes Rule  7(a)  (5  214.7(a)). 

(6)  section  440.9 (k)  of  this  Part  super- 
sedes Rule  7(b)  (5  214.7(b)). 

(7)  section  440.9(1)  of  this  Part  super- 
sedes Rule  7(c)  (5  214.7(c)). 

(c)  This  Part  shall  not  be  construed  to 
supersede  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  out- 
standing Federal  Trade  Commission  Cease 
and  Desist  Orders.  The  method  for  resolving 
any  Inconsistencies  between  this  Part  and 
such  Cease  and  Desist  Orders  shall  be  by  a 
petition  to  amend  the  provisions  of  such 
Orders. 

(d)  By  taking  action  In  this  area,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  does  not  Intend 
to  preempt  action  In  the  same  area,  which 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  this  Part,  by  any 
State,  municipal,  or  other  local  government. 
This  Part  does  not  annul  or  diminish  any 
rights  or  remedies  provided  to  consumers 
by  any  State  law,  municipal  ordinance,  or 
other  local  regulation,  insofar  as  those  rights 
or  remedies  are  equal  to  or  greater  than 
those  provided  by  this  Part.  In  addition,  this 
Part  does  not  supersede  those  provisions 
of  any  State  law,  municipal  ordinance,  or 
other  local  regulation  which  impose  obli- 
gations or  liabilities  upon  sellers,  when  sel- 
lers subject  to  this  Part  are  not  In  com- 
pliance therewith.  This  Part  does  super- 
sede those  provisions  of  any  State  law,  muni- 
cipal ordinance,  or  other  local  regulation 
which  are  Inconsistent  with  this  Part  to 
the  extent  that  those  provisions  do  not  pro- 
vide a  buyer  with  rights  which  are  equal  to 
or  greater  than  those  rights  granted  a  buyer 
by  this  Part.  This  Part  also  supersedes  those 
provisions  of  any  State  law,  municipal  ordi- 
nance, or  other  local  regulation  requiring 


that  a  buyer  be  notified  of  a  right  which  is 
the  same  as  a  right  provided  by  this  Part 
but  requiring  that  a  buyer  be  given  notice 
of  this  right  in  a  language,  form,  or  man- 
ner which  is  different  In  any  way  from  that 
required  by  this  Part.  In  those  instances 
where  any  State  law,  municipal  ordinance, 
or  other  local  regulation  contains  provisions, 
some  but  not  all  of  which  are  partially  or 
completely  superseded  y  this  Part,  the  pro- 
visions or  portions  of  mose  provisions  which 
have  not  been  superseded  retain  their  full 
force  and  effect. 

(e)  This  Part  is  not  Intended  to  super- 
sede any  State  law,  municipal  ordinance, 
or  other  local  regulation  which  more  strictly 
limits  the  terminology  by  which  hearing  and 
sellers  may  legally  refer  to  themselves. 

Statement  of  Reason  fob  the  Pboposed 
Rule 

It  Is  the  Commission's  purpose.  In  Issuing 
this  statement,  to  set  forth  Its  reason  for 
proposing  this  Trade  Regulation  Rule  with 
sufficient  particularity  to  allow  Informed 
conMnent.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  per- 
sons interested  In  commenting  on  the  Pro- 
posed Rule,  as  well  as  the  Commission's 
deliberations  on  the  Proposed  Rule,  the 
Commission  invites  Interested  persons  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  list  of  questions 
that  follow  this  Statement  in  the  section 
under  the  heading  of  "Invitation  to  Com- 
ment on  the  Proposed  Rule."  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  listing  of  questions  Is 
solely  Intended  to  focus  discussion  on  areas 
of  importance  to  the  Commission's  decision 
and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  limitation 
upon  the  scope,  form,  or  content  of  per- 
missible comment  by  interested  parties.  Nor 
should  these  questions  be  interpreted  as  des- 
ignating disputed  Issues  of  specific  fact. 
Such  designations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  or  its  duly  authorized  presiding 
official  pursuant  to  the  Commission's  pro- 
cedures and  rules  of  practice. 

The  Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that 
many  consumers  buy  hearing  aids  from 
which  they  do  not  receive  any  significant 
benefit  or  any  significant  additional  benefit 
if  they  are  current  hearing  aid  users  buying 
a  second  hearing  aid  or  a  "better"  hearing 
aid.  The  commission  has  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  several,  sometimes  interre- 
lated, reasons  for  this.  With  perhaps  two 
exceptions,'^  the  Commission  has  reason  to 
believe  that  prospective  hearing  aid  buyers 
will  not  be  able  to  determine  whether  they 
will  in  fact  obtain  a  significant  benefit  (or  a 
significant  additional  benefit)  from  the 
selected  hearing  aid  without  being  able  to 
wear  that  aid  In  a  representative  variety  of 
actual  use  situations.  The  Commission  also 
has  reason  to  believe  that  many  prospective 
hearing  aid  buyers  will  not  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  importance  to  them  of  the 
advantages  and  limitations  of  a  hearing  aid, 
or  the  natiu'e  of  the  experience  of  wearing 
a  hearing  aid,  without  the  opportunity  of 
wearln  an  aid  in  a  representative  variety  of 
actual  use  situations.  But  it  appears  that 
many  prospective  hearing  aid  buyers  are  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  wear  the  selected 
hearing  aid  in  a  representative  variety  of 
actual  use  situations  prior  to  the  purchase 
of  the  selected  aid.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion has  reason  to  believe  that  hearing  aid 
consumers  are  often  particularly  subject  to 
and  the  victim  of  a  wide  variety  of  selling 
abuses.  Thus  the  inherent  natiu-e  of  hearing 


>  When  a  professional  expert  who  is  finan- 
cially Independent  of  any  seller  (either  a 
physician  or  an  audlologlst)  performs  serv- 
ices which.  In  the  expert's  professional 
opinion,  are  adequate  to  determine  which 
patients  will  in  fact  obtain  a  significant  ben- 
efit (or  significant  additional  benefit)  from 
a  specific  hearing  aid,  and  when  a  damaged 
or  worn  out  hearing  aid  is  being  replaced  by 
an  identical  hearing  aid. 
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loss  and  hearing  aids,  and  the  seUlng  abuses 
to  which  many  hearing  aid  buyers  are  sub- 
jected, appear  to  result  In  many  consumers 
purchasing  hearing  aids  from  which  they 
receive  no  significant  benefit  (or  significant 
additional  benefit) . 

The  "buyer's  right  to  cancel"  set  forth  pri- 
marily In  {  440.4  of  the  Proposed  Rule,  la 
designed  to  protect  consumers  from  this  re- 
sult. 

The  Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that 
many  hearing  aid  buyers  make  their  pur- 
chases In  their  homes  or  places  c^  business 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  sales  visit  that  they 
were  not  expecting.  There  are  various  ways 
In   which   "leads"   to   potential    buyers   are 
obtained.  The  Commission  Is  aware  of  the 
argument  that  such  "lead"  solicitation  activ- 
ities are  necessary  because  many  of  those 
who  need  help  will  not  Initiate  the  necessary 
contacts  on  their  own.  Unfairness  to  con- 
siimers  may  easily  result  from  sales  pres- 
entations of  which  consimiers  have  had  no 
warning  and  for  which  they  are  frequently 
unprepared.   In   the   past,   the   Commission 
has  dealt  with  this  matter  by  requiring  ad- 
vertisements designed  to  solicit  "leads"  to 
disclose  that  a  salesperson  may  call  on  those 
who  respond   for  the  purpose  of  seUIng  a 
hearing  ald.>  In  an  effort  to  protect  consum- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  permit  Industry 
members  to  seek  out  and  work  with  those 
who  may  need  help  but  will  not  initiate  the 
necessary  contacts,  the  Commission  proposes 
to  utilize  the  remedy  set  forth  In  §440.7(b) 
(express  written  consent  prior  to  sales  visits 
to  the  home  or  place  of  business  of  a  poten- 
tial buyer)    instead  of  the  "salesman  may 
call"  remedy  utUlzed  In  the  past. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  a  "buyer's 
right  to  cancel"  and  requiring  that  express 
written  consent  be  obtained  prior  to  any 
sales  visit  to  the  home  or  place  of  business 
of  the  potential  buyer,  the  Proposed  Rule 
contains  varloiis  rule  provisions  of  a  more 
traditional  nature.  These  provisions  pro- 
scribe various  practices  and  prescribe  various 
disclosures.  In  order  to  Insure  that  con- 
sumers have  twcurate  and  adequate  Infor- 
mation and  In  order  to  eliminate  deception 
m  the  hearing  aid  Industry. 

The  Conunlssion  has  determined  that  It 
has  reason  to  believe  the  above  statements 
on  the  basis  of  information  compiled  by 
the  Commission's  staff  during  an  extensive 
Investigation  of  the  hearing  aid  Industry. 
In  the  course  of  this  Investigation  the  Com- 
mission's staff  has  received  documentary  evi- 
dence of  these  practices  from  and  has  con- 
ducted interviews  with  consumer  representa- 
tives of  various  organizations,  consumer  in- 
terest  groups,  members  and  representatives 
from  the  hearing  aid  industry,  physicians 
specializing  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  audiolo- 
glste.  representatives  of  organizations  of 
hearing  health  professionals,  and  officials  and 
staff  members  of  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  Commission  has  not 
adopted  any  findings  or  conclusions  of  the 
Commission's  staff.  AU  findings  In  this  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  based  solely  on  matter  In 
the  rulemaking  record. 

Furthermore,  the  Conunlssion  has  for  some 
years  xindertaken  extensive  adjudicative  ef- 
forts in  the  bearing  aid  industry.  The  Com- 
mlaalon.  having  reason  to  believe  that  adju- 
dication la  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  con- 
stimer  protection  problems  which  the  Com- 
mlaslon  has  reason  to  believe  exist  In  the 
heartng  aid  Industry,  undertakes  tills  pro- 
poeed  rulemaking  proceeding  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by  defin- 
ing with  specificity  certain  acts  ot  practtces 
which  It  hM  reaaon  to  believe  are  unfair  or 
decaptlTe. 
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*  lUther  Hearing  Aid  DUtrlbutors,  78  P  T  C 
709,  742  (1B71)  and  Mountain  States  Hearing 
Service,  Inc.,  77  F.T.C.  840.  S46  (1970). 


Invitation  to   Phopose   Issttes   of  Specific 
Fact  for  Consideration  in  Public  Hearings 
All   Interested   persons   are   hereby  given 
notice  of  opportunity  to  propose  any  disputed 
issues  of  specific  fact,  in  contrast  to  legisla- 
tive fact,  which  are  material  and  necessary 
to  resolve.  The  Commission,  or  Its  duly  au- 
thorized presiding  offlcial.  shall,  after  review- 
ing   submissions    hereunder,    identify    any 
such  Issues  In  a  Notice  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  Issues 
shall  be  considered  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 18(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-637,  and 
rules     promulgated     thereunder.     Proposals 
shall  be  accepted  until  not  later  than  August 
25,   1975,  by  the  Special   Assistant  Director 
for  Rulemaking,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  20580.  A  proposal  should 
be  identified  as  a  "Proposal  Identifying  Is- 
sues of  Specific  Fact— The  Hearing  Aid  In- 
dustry." and  when  feasible  and  not  burden- 
some, submitted  In  five  (5)  copies.  The  times 
and  places  of  public  hearings  will   be  set 
forth  In  a  later  Notice  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 
Invitation  To  Comment  on  the  Proposed 
Rttle 
All  interested  persons  are  hereby  notified 
that  they  may  also  submit  to  the  Special 
Assistant  Director  for  Rulemaking,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington.  DC.  20580, 
data,  views  or  arguments  on  any  issue  of  fact, 
law  or  policy  which  may  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  proposed  rule.  Written  comments, 
other  than  proposals   identifying   issues  of 
specific  fact,  will  be  accepted  until  ten  (10) 
days  before  commencement  of  public  hear- 
ings, but  at  least  until  August  25.  1975.  To 
assure  prompt  consideration  of  a  comment. 
It  should  be  identified  as  a  "Hearing  Aid 
Industry  Comment."  and.  when  feasible  and 
not  burdensome,  submitted  in  five  (5)  copies. 
The  data,  views,  arguments  and  comments 
received  concerning  the  Proposed  Rule  and 
any  Issues  related  thereto,  together  with  the 
transcript  of  hearings.  wiU  be  available  for 
examination  during  regular  business  hours 
in  the  Commission's  Division  of  Legal  and 
Public   Records.    Room    130.   Federal   Trade 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C.  All  such  data, 
views,  arguments  and  comments  wiU  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Conmilssion  before  final  ac- 
tion Is  taken  in  this  matter. 

Comments  are  invited  with  respect  to  any 
aspect  of  this  proposed  rulemaking.  When- 
ever possible,  comments  should  be  directed 
at  and  should  refer  to  specific  sections  of  the 
Proposed  Rule  or  to  Issues  related  thereto 
The  Commission  invites  comment  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  following: 

(a)  Do  many  constuners  buy  hearing  aids 
m>m  which  they  receive  no  significant 
benefit  (or  no  significant  additional  benefit 
It  they  are  current  hearing  aid  risers  buying 
a  second  hearing  aid  or  a  "better"  hearing 
aid)  ?  Are  you  personally  aware  of  any  such 
sltuatlona?  If  so.  please  describe  them  in 
detalL 

(b)  Is  it  necessary  for  a  prospective  hear- 
ing  aid  buyer  to  wear  the  selected  hearing 
aid  in  a  representative  variety  of  actual  us« 
situations  before  it  can  be  determined 
whether  a  significant  benefit  (or  a  significant 
additional  benefit)  will  in  fact  be  received? 

(c)  Can  a  pro^>ective  hearing  aid  buyer 
determine  the  relative  Importance  to  him 
of  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  a  hear- 
ing aid  without  wearing  the  selected  hear- 
Ing  aid  in  a  representative  variety  of  actual 
use  situations? 

(d)  Can  a  prospective  hearing  aid  buyer 
determine  the  nature  of  the  experience  of 
wearing  a  hearing  aid  without  wearing  the 
selected  hearing  aid  in  a  representative 
variety  of  actual  use  situations? 

(e)  Are  many  hearing  aid  buyers  the  vic- 
tims of  seUlng  abuaest  What  selling  abiUMt 
Are  you  psraonaUy  aware  ot  any  hearing  aid 
selling  abuses?  Will  the  "buyer's  right  to 


cancel"  provided  by  1 440.4  of  the  Propcasd 
Rule  protect  consumers  from  stiUng 
abuses?  How?  Is  there  any  other  consumn 
protection  remedy  that  will  protect  con. 
sumers  from  selling  abuses  as  well  as  the 
"buyer's  right  to  cancel"? 

(f)  Should  the  Proposed  Rule  exempt 
sellers  from  the  requirements  of  S  440.4 
when  a  hearing  aid  is  sold  pursuant  to  a 
written  recommendation  of  a  specific  hear- 
ing aid,  by  serial  number  or  by  model,  made 
by  a  physician  or  an  audlologist  who  is  fl. 
nanclally  Independent  from  the  seller  at 
it  does  in  1 440.4(1)  (1)7 

(g)  Should  the  Proposed  Rule  exempt 
sellers  from  the  reqiilrements  of  { 440.4 
when  a  hecu'ing  aid  is  sold  pursuant  to  a 
damaged  or  worn  out  hearing  aid  when  the 
hearing  aid  being  sold  is  identical  to  the 
hearing  aid  it  is  replacing,  as  it  does  Is 
1 440.4(1)  (2)? 

(h)  It  is  reasonable  to  exi>ect  that  phy- 
sicians and  audlologlats  who  recctnmend 
the  purchase  of  specific  hearing  aids,  by 
serial  number  or  by  model  will  look  out 
for  the  best  interests  of  their  patients  and 
protect  them  from  sales  abuses,  as  long  as 
such  physicians  and  audiologlsts  are  finan- 
cially Independent  from  the  sellers  to  whom 
they  refer  their  patients? 

(1)  Do  the  hearing  aid  seller  licensure 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  various 
States  adequately  protect  oonsxmiers  from 
sales  abuses,  so  that  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  Proposed  Rule  is  not  really 
needed? 

(J)  Is  the  "Notice  of  Buyer's  Right  to 
Cancel"  required  by  S  440.4(b)  clear  and 
adequate? 

(k)  Is  30  calendar  days  from  receipt  an 
appropriate  period  of  time  in  which  to  ex- 
pect the  buyer  to  decide  whether  to  cancel? 
(1)  Is  it  necessary  for  S  440.4(g)  (1)  of  the 
Proposed  Rule  to  set  maximum  limits  on 
the  "cancellation  charges"  that  the  seller 
will  be  permitted  to  retain  upon  cancella- 
tion? 

(m)  Are  the  "cancellation  charges"  per- 
mitted by  §  440.4(g)(1)  too  high  for  con- 
sumers? 

(n)  Are  the  "cancellation  charges"  per- 
mitted by  §  440.4(g)  (1)  high  enough  to  ef- 
fectively discourage  buyers  from  canceling 
unless  they  receive  no  significant  benefit 
from  the  selected  hearing  aid?  (Or  no  sig- 
nificant additional  benefit  over  their  old 
hearing  aid  if  a  second  hearing  aid  or  a 
"better"  hearing  aid  is  being  purchased?)  Are 
they  high  enough  to  Insure  that  the  buyer 
win  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  adjust  to 
and  benefit  from  the  selected  hearing  aid? 

(o)  Are  the  "cancellation  charges"  per- 
mitted by  J  440.4(g)(1)  too  low  for  seUers? 
(p)  Should  !  440.4(g)  (l)(i)  be  changed 
to  permit  only  one  30  days  rental  "cancel- 
lation charge"  based  on  the  purchase  price 
of  only  one  hearing  aid,  even  if  two  hearing 
aids  (one  for  each  ear)  are  being  cancelled, 
in  order  to  discourage  the  sale  of  two  hearing 
aids  (one  for  each  ear)  when  only  one  (or 
even  none)  is  appropriate? 

(q)  Should  J440.4(g)(l)(i)  utUlze  either 
Alternative  1  or  Alternative  2  as  the  formula 
for  computing  the  maxlmtim  permissible  30 
day  rental  "cancellation  charge"?  Or  should 
S  440.4(g)  (1)  (1)  utilize  a  different  formula? 
For  example,  should  the  formula  be  10  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price  (excluding  any 
"cancellation  charges"  for  any  custom  ear 
mold  or  batteries)  ?  Or  should  it  be  $30,  ad- 
Justed  annually  In  accordance  with  the  Con- 
simier  Price  Index? 

(r)  What  are  the  uses  of  hearing  aids  re- 
turned by  buyers  who  exercise  their  right  to 
cancel? 

(s)  Should  !  440.4(g)  (1)  t>e  amended  to 
permit  the  seller  to  retain  a  "cancellation 
charge"  in  the  amount  of  his  actual  out-of- 
pocket  cost  of  having  wiring  embedded  in 
the  frames  of  eyeglassea  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  signal  between  the  temples  in 
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CROS.  BICROS  and  similar  types  of  hearing 
aids?  What  safeguards  would  be  needed  to 
discourage  the  unnecessary  sale  of  such  wir- 
ing in  eyeglass  frames? 

(t)  Should  the  "buyer's  right  to  cancel" 
provided  by  S  440.4  of  the  Proposed  Rule 
supersede  the  FTC's  Door-to-Door  Sales 
Eule,  In  effect  since  June  7.  1974.  which  pro- 
vides buyers  with  the  right  to  cancel  a  door- 
to-door  sale  of  a  hearing  aid  (or  any  other 
product)  selling  for  $25.00  or  more  any  time 
up  to  midnight  of  the  third  business  day 
after  the  sale  and  receive  a  refund  of  all  of 
the  purchase  price? 

(u)  Should  the  definition  of  "used  hearing 
aid"  in  §  440.2 (J)  be  amended  to  aUow  hear- 
ing aids  returned  by  buyers  exercising  their 
rights  to  cancel  under  this  Part  to  be  resold 
as  new  If  they  are  reconditioned  by  the 
manufacturer  and  provided  with  a  "new 
hearing  aid"  guarantee?  What  safeguards 
would  be  needed  to  insiure  honest  compli- 
ance with  the  limits  of  such  an  exception 
In  the  usual  meaning  of  "\ised"? 

(v)  Is  the  limit  on  any  lease  or  rental 
charges  for  a  trial  period  of  no  greater  than 
30  days  (provided  by  {440.5)  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  consumers  who  might  other- 
wise pay  more  for  a  30-day  rental  of  a  hear- 
ing aid  than  they  would  have  forfeited  as 
"cancellation  charges"  if  they  had  purchased 
Instead  of  rented? 

(w)  Is  %  440.7(b)  's  requirement  that  prior 
express  written  consent  be  obtained  prior  to 
sales  visits  to  the  home  or  place  of  busi- 
ness of  a  potential  buyer  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  consumers?  Does  { 440.7(b)  re- 
move the  need  for  any  "lead  solicitation"  to 
disclose  that  those  who  respond  may  be 
visited  by  a  salesperson  for  the  purpose  of 
seUlng  a  hearing  aid? 

(X)  Is  It  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
consumers  for  sellers  to  be  required  to  dis- 
close that  they  are  sellers  whenever  they 
make  any  representations  to  the  public? 

(y)  §§  440.8(b).  440.8(c),  and  440.8(e) 
limit  or  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  terms 
by  sellers.  Are  these  limitations  and  pro- 
hibitions appropriate?  Are  there  other  terms 
whose  use  by  sellers  should  be  limited  or 
prohibited? 

(z)  In  order  to  protect  consumers  should 
!  440.10(a)  require  all  hearing  advertise- 
ments making  performance  claims  to  dis- 
close that  many  persons  with  a  hearing  loss 
(I.e.,  potential  hearing  aid  buyers)  will  not 
receive  any  significant  benefit  from  any 
bearing  aid?  Should  S  440.10(a)  be  amended 
to  prohibit  any  representation  that  hear- 
ing aids  can  help  most  of  those  who  have  a 
hearing  problem? 

(aa)  Should  5  440.10  (b)  and  (c)  be 
changed  to  require  any  advertisement  which 
makes  any  representation  that  a  hearing 
aid  will  enable  a  person  with  a  hearing 
loss  to  understand  conversation  better  in 
noisy  (or  group)  situations  to  disclose  that 
many  of  those  who  can  benefit  from  the  use 
of  a  hearing  aid  will  still  have  difficulty  un- 
derstanding conversation  In  noisy  (or  group) 
situations? 

(ab)  Should  the  Rule  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  it  would  be  an  unfair  act  or  prac- 
tice for  a  hearing  aid  seller  to  fall  to  inform 
a  potential  buyer  of  the  existence  and  role  of 
the  physician  ear  sp)eclallst  and  the  audl- 
ologist prior  to  entering  into  piirchase  ne- 
gotiations? If  so,  what  should  such  a  dis- 
closure say?  To  help  focus  comment  on  this 
matter,  the  following  draft  rule  provision 
has  been  developed: 

A  seller  must  make  a  clear  and  conspicu- 
ous discloser  of  the  precise  statement  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  below  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2)   and  (3)   below. 

(1)  "You  should  know  that  there  are  phy- 
sicians specializing  in  diseases  of  the  ear  and 
audiologlsts  who  can  provide  valuable  assist- 
ance in  determining  whether  you  can  benefit 
from  a  hearing  aid." 


(2)  The  disclosure  must  be  made  clearly 
and  conspicuously  In  each  advertisement 
which  Is  directed  to  consumers  and  In  the 
written  consent  for  a  sales  visit  required  by 
J  440.7(b). 

(3)  The  disclosure  must  be  made  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  face-to-face  purchase 
negotiations,  whether  or  not  It  has  already 
been  made  to  the  particular  potential  buyer 
Involved  through  the  manner  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  above. 

(4)  The  disclosure  need  not  be  made  in 
situations  in  which  State  law  requires  the 
written  authorization  of  both  a  physician 
specializing  In  problems  of  the  ear  and  an 
audlologist  before  a  hearing  aid  may  be  sold. 

(5)  the  disclosure  need  not  contain  the 
reference  to  a  physician  specializing  In  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  in  situations  In  which  State 
law  requires  the  written  authorization  of  a 
physician  specializing  In  diseases  of  the  ear 
before  a  hearing  aid  may  be  sold. 

(6)  The  disclosure  need  not  contain  the 
reference  to  an  audlologist  In  situations  in 
which  State  law  requires  the  written  author- 
ization of  an  audlologist  before  a  hearing  aid 
may  be  sold. 

(7)  In  the  event  that  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  requires  a  label  disclosure 
concerning  the  advisability  of  obtaining  a 
medical  and/or  audlologlcal  evaluation  prior 
to  the  purchase  of  a  hearing  aid,  hearings 
will  be  held  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  determine  whether  the  disclosure  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (1)  above  should  be 
superseded  by  such  a  label  disclosure. 

(ac)  What  economic  effects  can  be  Pro- 
posed Rule  be  expected  to  have  on  small 
business  and  consumers? 

(ad)  How  prevalent  are  the  acts  or  prac- 
tices set  forth  in  the  Statement  of  Reason 
for  the  Rule  and  what  is  the  manner  and 
context  In  which  such  acts  or  practices  may 
or  may  not  be  unfair  or  deceptive? 

Issued:  June  24, 1975. 
By  director  of  the  Commission. 
[SEAL]  Charles  A.  Tobin. 

Secretary. 
[PR  Doc.75-16071  Piled  6-23-76;8:46  am) 


THE  NOBLE  PROFESSION  OP 
NURSING 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Uie  oldest  and  most  noble  professions 
existing  today  Is  the  field  of  nursing. 
Vast  progress  has  been  made  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades: open-heart  surgery,  organ  trans- 
plants, advances  in  the  fight  against  can- 
cer— all  beyond  imagination  only  50 
years  ago.  But  aU  of  these  wonders 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  it  were 
not  for  the  unsung  medical  professionals : 
nurses. 

More  than  just  assistants  to  doctors, 
nurses  are  gaining  recognition  of  their 
own  in  respect  to  the  many  facets  of 
medicine:  hospital  nurses  have  aided  in 
the  ever-widening  branch  of  therapy; 
and  how  can  one  begin  to  appreciate  the 
debt  we  owe  to  the  Red  Cross? 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  prominent  States  in  regard 
to  nursing  education,  is  the  birthplace  of 
modem  nursing  in  the  United  States. 

Recently,  Pennsylvania  State  Sena- 
tor Robert  Jubellrer  addressed  the  69th 
graduating  class  of  the  Altoona  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing.  As  a  tribute  and  an 
insight  into  the  invaluable  career  of 
nursing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Senator  Jubelirer's  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nursing:  A  Profession  With  a  Noble  Past 
AND  A  Vital  PimmE 
(By  Senator  Robert  C.  Jubellrer) 
Mr.  Marlott,  Mrs.  Pelter.  medical   profes- 
sionals,    graduates,     proud     relatives     and 
friends  of  Altoona  Hospital,  I've  been  in  this 
theater  many  times  but  this  is  the  most  re- 
warding one  because  I've  an  opportunity  to 
help  honor  a  new  group  of  nurses — the  69th 
group  this  fine  nursing  school  has  graduated. 
We're  all  proud  of  the  Altoona  Hospital — 
a  large — modern  hospital   which   Is  an   in- 
tegral part  of  this  community  and  region. 
It  superbly  trains  nurses — treats  and  cares 
for  the  young  and  old  and  does  it  all  with 
a  maximum  of  personal  concern.  And — with 
more  than  1,200  employees — it  is  an  impor- 
tant Industry  In  Blair  County. 

I'm  sure  you  nurses  are  concerned  about 
the  upcoming  State  Board  Test  Pool  Exam 
and  that  reminds  me  of  the  worrying  I  did 
between  the  time  I  graduated  from  law 
school  and  when  I  took  and  passed  my  state 
bar  exam.  I  went  to  a  fine  law  school — 
Dickinson  Law  School — and  that  made  a 
big  difference.  You  graduates  also  have  at- 
tended a  fine  professional  school  and  this 
high  level  of  training  wUl  help.  Tonight  relax 
and  best  of  luck  In  those  tests. 

As  one  bit  of  advice  on  the  tests.  I  will  tell 
you  to  encourage  one  another.  It's  like  the 
farmer  who  had  an  old  mule  hitched  to  a 
two-horse  tiurnlng  plow.  He  was  yeUlng: 
"Oet  up,  WUl.  Get  up,  John.  Get  up,  Kate. 
Get  up.  Harry."  A  neighbor,  hearing  all  the 
different  names,  asked  "How  many  names 
does  that  mule  have?" 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "He  just  has  one,  Pete. 
But,  I  put  blinders  on  him,  call  out  the  other 
names  and  he  thinks  other  mules  are  helping 
him,  and  he  does  the  woi^  of  two." 

He  was  encoiu-aged. 

You  graduates  should  encotu'age  one  an- 
other because  you  are  entering  a  noble  field 
which  values  cooperation.  You  54  women 
and  men  are  entering  a  very  ancient  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  modem  profession.  It 
also  is  a  profession  which  must  competently 
practice  in  the  present  whUe  preparing  for 
the  future. 

I  would  like  to  mention  something  to  the 
female  graduates  and  to  your  boyfriends 
and  husbands.  In  her  book  on  the  History 
and  Trends  of  Professional  Uursing,  Deborah 
Jensen  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  writes:  "In  studying  the  history 
of  professional  nursing  we  are  aware  that  In 
the  fight  for  professional  advancement,  the 
struggle  for  the  political,  economic  and  edu- 
cational freedom  of  women  is  entangled.  In 
no  other  field  has  the  emancipation  of 
women  been  of  greater  or  more  practical 
importance." 

I  said  nursing  was  an  ancient  science  but 
early  nursing  was  intermingled  with  religion 
and  magic  and  was  largely  a  part  of  Inci- 
dental household  duties. 

Nurses  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  known 
as  "Knight  Hospitalers"  and  followed  cru- 
saders into  battle.  During  that  period  medical 
schools  were  built  in  such  places  as  Salerno 
and  Montpellier  and  there  were  advances  In 
hospitals  in  the  Moslem  world. 

The  17th.  18th.  and  19th  centuries  were 
vital  for  the  preliminary  reforms  In  nursing 
and  medicine.  It  was  a  period  of  industrial 
development  and  the  growth  of  new  and  rev- 
olutionary ideas. 

By  1800  two  key  developments  occiirred: 
Hospitals  increased  in  Importance  and 
physicians  began  to  realize  the  value  of 
properly  trained  nurses.  Indeed  .  .  .  Dr. 
Valentine  Seaman  of  New  York  gave  the 
first  nursing  lectures  and  demonstrations 
at  that  time. 

Florence  Nightingale  and  the  Red  Cross 
helped  nursing  take  great  strides  forward 
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throughout    the    world    during    the    19th 
century. 

Florence  Nightingale  felt  nurses  should 
be  trained  In  hospitals  organized  for  that 
purpoae.  She  once  wrote  .  .  .  "For  us  who 
nurse  .  .  .  our  nursing  is  a  thing 
which  .  .  .  unless  In  It  we  are  making 
progress  every  year  .  .  .  every  month  .  . 
every  week  .  .  take  my  word  for  It  we  are 
going  back.  The  more  experiences  we  gain 
the  more  progress  we  can  make." 

The  Red  Croes  proved  Its  value  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  subsequent 
wars.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  ...  the  Red 
Cross  proved  Its  abUlty  and  potential  dur- 
ing the  Johnstown  Flood  In  1889. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  20th  century 
the  nursing  profession  has  been  Improving 
r^ldly.  There  has  been  the  growth  of  great 
medical  research  schools;  the  rise  of  well- 
respected  nursing  associations  and  nursing 
schools  such  as  this  one  .  .  .  which  was 
founded  In  1904:  the  Improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  nursing  currlculvun;  the  de- 
velc^ment  of  better  nursing  equipment  . 
books  and  materials. 

In  recent  years  .  .  .  we've  realized  the 
Importance  of  preventive  medicine  . 
public  health  and  Immunization  .  .  .  the 
necessity  of  specialized  nursing  training  and 
...  in  general  .  .  .  the  growing  sophis- 
tication of  nursing. 

Nurses  during  the  past  few  years  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  evolutionary  changes  in 
medicine  and  health.  Nursing  has  accepted 
the  inevitability  of  change  In  the  future. 

Kathleen  M.  Parker  ...  a  Toronto  nurs- 
ing educator,  recenUy  speciilated  on  nursing 
in  the  year  2020— *6  years  from  now  She 
cited  the  UkeUhood  of  a  great  rise  in  tech- 
nology ...  the  need  and  value  of  a  longer 
nursing  education  ...  the  growing  psycho- 
logical field  of  nursing  ...  the  widespread 
us©  of  very  specialized  equipment  such  as 

renal  haemodlalysls  units  and  .  .  .  finally 

and   perhaps   most    Important— the   rise   of 
government  in  the  affairs  of  nursing. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  must  face  the  fact 
that  we're  going  to  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  future  of  nursing  in  this  country 
Why?  Because  we've  had  an  Important  ef- 
fect on  Its  past  development  and  present 
realities. 

I  say  this  because  there  Is  a  plaque  on  the 
second  fioor  of  the  William  Penn  Museum 
in  Harrlsburg  which  states:  "Pennsylvania 
18  the  Birthplace  of  Modem  Nursing  in  the 
United  States."  s  »"  "i«» 

I  say  this  because  the  Pennsylvania  Nurs- 
ing Association  .  .  .  founded  72  years  ago 
...  la  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
units  of  the  American  Nursing  Association- 
,/J  ^^  "^'^  because  there  are  more  than 
100  fine  nursing  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
which  graduate  4.000  nurses  each  year- 

I  say  this  because  Pennsylvania  annuaUy 
produce  11  percent  of  the  registered  nursM 
in  the  United  States; 

And  I  say  this  because  we  have  137,000  ree- 
Istered  nurses  In  the  Commonwealth 

Nurses  in  Pennsylvania  have  a  great  leg- 
acy  and  a  future  responslbUlty.  Speaking  as 
a  state  legislator  I  think  your  most  impor- 
tarn  concern  after  professional  competence 
is  being  active  In  government  .  .  .  keeplne 
your  eye  on  legislation  affecting  your  profes- 

heard  In  the  councils  of  government  on  the 
iwMi  .   .   .  state  and  national  levels 

w^JI^A*  '^°''  '°  *^«  Nursing  OMnlcs  of 
J^th  Amertca  Journal  .  .  .  written  by 
Marjorle  Stanton  .  .  .  notes- 

"Health  care  Is  tut  beoMnlng  the  blnreiit 
business  in  the  society.  The  mlny  deSS 

programs  that  have  been  put  forth  by 
leader,  in  pontics  ...  labor  .'^.  .  an^eS 
«ne  .  .  and  the  serious  considerations  now 
b^ng  given  by  the  Congress  to  nattonal 
Sr^t^J^'lf"'"'  legl-lation  ...  aw  evidence 
or   the    widespread   conviction   within   our 
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society  that  aU  people  should  be  enfran- 
chised  for   health   care.   Without   question 
national  health  Insurance  in  particular  . 
and  health  care  in  general  .  .  .  will  be  major 
issues  in  the  1976  presidential  campaign." 

We  have  before  us  In  the  state  legislature 
bills  dealing  with  comprehensive  health 
care  .  .  .  bills  dealing  with  physicians'  assist- 
ants .  .  .  a  bUl  licensing  physical  thera- 
pists ...  a  bill  increasing  the  number  of 
Bites  tor  nursing  examinations  and  many 
. . .  many  other  pertinent  bills. 

You  owe  it  to  yourselves  .  .  .  your  profes- 
sion and  .  .  .  Indeed  .  .  .  your  patients  ...  to 
get  involved  in  the  legislative  process.  You 
must  insTu-e  that  you  are  able  to  function 
most  efficiently  in  the  future  with  leglsla- 
tlon  that  will  best  serve  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  everyone  In  this  area  and  state. 

Also  .  .  .  keep  informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  State  Board  of  Nursing  Examiners  be- 
cause they'll  determine  who's  admitted  to 
your  profession. 

I'm  not  saying  you  must  Join  organiza- 
tions and  associations  ...  I'm  saying  you 
must  stay  Informed  and  be  active  In  the 
ways  best  siuted  to  your  Interests. 

So  .  .  .  graduates— men  and  women— 
you  re  entering  a  noble  profession.  You  are 
entertng  with  a  good  education  .  .  .  neces- 
sary skUls  and  a  bright  future.  You  have 
burdens:  the  responsibility  of  professional 
competence  ...  the  necessity  of  human  com- 
passion and  the  need  for  societal  involve- 
ment .  .  .  particularly  in  government.  Each 
and  everyone  of  us  in  this  theater  has  an 
obligation  to  help  Improve  the  health  pro- 
fession and  let's  begin  today 
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TOBACCO  BUYERS,  SECRETARY 
BUTZ  MUST  ACT  TO  IMPROVE 
PRICES  TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  week  I  was  contacted  by  tobacco 
growers,  who  were  concerned  that  there 
were  pricing  irregularities  in  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  markets. 

In  response  to  these  communications 
I  Immediately  sent  two  staff  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  these  markets  to  Inves- 
tigate the  charges  I  had  received,  gather 
additional  Information,  and  to  report 
the  facts  to  me. 

Our  investigators  visited  seven  mar- 
kets last  week,  talked  to  numerous  to- 
bacco growers  and  in  addition  spoke  with 
warehouse  operators,  graders,  local  offi- 
cials, and  other  knowledgeable  people. 
The  report  Indicates  five  basic  facts- 

First.  Nearly  all  the  tobacco  being  pur- 

*^!l^..-**  ^^  markets  Is  selling  just 
above  the  support  price ; 
*r.^°^^-  Estimates  are  that  about  a 
third  of  all  the  tobacco  marketed  thus 
far  has  gone  under  loan; 

Third  The  bidding  on  some  floors  Is 
extremely  slow,  and  while  no  clear  evl- 
,  v^!.?'  coUuslon  was  found,  the  lack 
of  bidding  and  the  division  of  the  tobac- 
co among  buyers  at  some  markets  at 
just  over  support  price  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  a  truly  competitive  market 
which  ought  to  exist  ; 

Fourth.  There  was  significant  dissatis- 
faction among  growers  about  the  grading 
Of  their  tobacco  In  some  markets  This 
grading  Is  especially  critical  to  farmers 
this  year  because  the  support  prices  In 
many  cases  have  become  the  effective 
market  price  and  tiie  grade  determines 
the  support  price ; 

Fifth.  The  widest  single  concern  was 
the  15  percent  Increase  on  tobacco  quo- 


tas this  year.  Many  producers  feel  this 
was  done  to  "set  them  up."  This  Increase 
was  Imtiated  by  the  Secretary  of  A^ 
culture  at  the  demand  of  buyers  over  my 
opposition  that  of  some  farmers  ^ 
that  of  other  Interested  observers 

As  a  result  of  tiiis  report.  I  am  con- 
tacting tile  presidents  of  each  of  the  ma- 
jor tobacco  companies  to  urge  them  to 
live  up  to  commitments  which  they  made 
when  the  quotas  were  increased  They 
mi^t  show  active  interest  in  the  markete 
and  pay  prices  that  will  cover  fanners' 
costs  if  they  expect  production  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  am  also  asking  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiire  Earl  Butz  to  use  his  office  to  per- 
suade  the  major  tobacco  companies  to 
keep  their  bargain  and  to  offer  fanners 
a  decent  price. 

^ond,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  Im- 
mediately to  call  upon  Uie  National  To- 
bacco Advisory  Committee  to  fully  assess 
tile  market  and  to  cut  the  1976  quotas 
so  that  production  gets  back  in  line  with 
demand. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Secretary  to  take 
steps  to  msure  that  the  grading  of  to- 
bacco is  done  fairly,  accurately  and  con- 
sistently across  markets  and  during  tiie 
entire  season.  This  is  Imperative  for  tiie 
integnty  of  the  markets  and  to  assure 
farmers  fair  compensation  for  tiielr 
tobacco. 

Today  we  are  seeing  the  results  of  the 
ill-advised  move  to  increase  quotas  this 
rf'^~^PJ'^^  P"«=^s  to  producers,  often 
below  the  cost  of  production,  and  sub- 
stantiaUy  larger  stocks  that  wUl  depress 
prices  even  after  this  crop  year. 

The  damage  was  done  with  the  in- 
crease in  quotas,  and  we  can  not  avoid 
some  of  the  consequences.  However  we 
can  and  must,  take  Immediate  step's  to 
minimize  tiie  negative  consequences  of 
this  mistake.  We  must  also  move  to  pre- 
vent a  perpetuation  of  this  imbalance 
between  production  and  demand  tiiat 
devastates  tiie  farmer's  market  and 
income. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  my  telegrams  to  Sec- 
retary Butz  and  to  the  presidents  of  tiie 
major  tobacco  companies  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(Text  of  telegram  from  Senator  Herman  E. 

Talmadge  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 

L.  Butz) 

July  25.  1975. 
I  have  sent  two   Investigators  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
Georgte  tobacco  markets  to  Investigate  com- 
plaints about  prices  being  received  by  farm- 
ers. They  have  reported  to  me  that  sales  are 
slow   and    that   prices   are,    in    most   cases, 
barely  above  government  support  levels.  I  am 
disturbed  about  this  turn  of  events  because 
you  increased  quotas  by  16  percent  for  this 
crop  year  and  because  the  tobacco  companies 
assured  farmers  that  they  would  receive  a 
fab-  price  for  their  production.  I  caU  on  you 
to  use  all  of  the  persuasive  powers  of  your 
office  to  get  the  tobacoo  companies  to  keep 
faith  with  our  farmers  and  pay  them  a  de- 
cent price.  If  the  tobacco  companies  do  not 
live  up  to  their  end  of  the  bargain,  I  request 
that  you  severely  reduce  the  quota  of  fiue- 
cured  tobacco  for  the  next  crop  year. 

Hebman  E.  Talmaogk. 


Juhj  25,  1975 
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(Text  of  telegram  from  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmadge  to  presidents  of  major  VS.  to- 
bacco companies) 

July  26,  1975. 

Two  investigators  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  have  just  re- 
turned from  visiting  Georgia  tobacco  sales. 
They  report  that  sales  are  slow  and  prices  in 
most  cases  are  barely  above  government  sup- 
port levels. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  tobacco  farmers  are 
now  receiving  an  unfair  price  for  their  prod- 
uct after  being  assured  by  tobacco  companies 
that  fair  prices  would  be  paid  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Increased  the  quota  this 
year  by  15  percent.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture did  Increase  tobacco  quotas  by  15 
percent  and  It  now  appears  that  the  extra 
supply  Is  being  used  by  tobacco  companies  to 
hold  prices  down  to  support  levels. 

I  now  call  upon  you,  as  a  major  buyer  of 
flue-cured  tobacco,  to  keep  faith  with  the 
tobacco  farmers  and  pay  them  a  decent  price 
80  that  they  can  remain  In  production.  If 
the  farmers  do  not  receive  a  fair  price  for 
their  production.  1  shall  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  see  that  the  tobacco  quota  and 
thus  your  supply.  Is  reduced  for  the  next 
crop  year. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Washington,  D.C.  July  25.— U.S.  Senator 
Herman  E.  Talmadge  of  Georgia  today  called 
on  the  presidents  of  the  Nation's  largest 
tobacco  farmers  to  "live  up  to  their  commit- 
ments" and  pay  fair  prices  to  tobacco  farmers. 

Talmadge,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  released 
to  the  Senate  the  results  of  a  field  Investiga- 
tion by  two  Committee  staff  members  who 
found  a  pattern  of  low  prices  and  slow  bid- 
ding at  flue-cured  tobacco  markets. 

Talmadge  also  called  on  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  to  use  the  "persuasive  powers" 
of  his  office  to  see  that  tobacco  buyers  "keep 
faith  with  our  farmers  and  pay  them  a  decent 
price." 

The  Georgia  Senator  blamed  the  low  price 
on  the  Agriculture  Secretary's  decision,  made 
at  the  urging  of  the  tobacco  companies,  to 
Increase  this  year's  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments by  15  per  cent. 

"If  the  tobacco  companies  do  not  live  up 
to  their  end  of  the  bargain,"  Talmadge  said, 
"I  request  that  you  severely  reduce  the  quota 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  next  crop  year" 
to  bring  production  back  in  line  with 
demand. 

"I  am  also  asking  the  Secretary  to  take 
steps  to  Insure  that  the  grading  of  tobacco 
Is  done  fairly,  accurately  and  consistently 
across  markets  and  throughout  the  entire 
season."  he  told  the  Senate.  "This  is  impera- 
tive for  the  Integrity  of  the  markets  and  to 
assure  farmers  fadr  compensation  for  their 
tobacco. 

"Today  we  are  seeing  the  results  of  the  lU- 
advlsed  move  to  Increase  quotas  this  year — 
lower  prices  to  producers,  often  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  substantially  larger 
stocks  that  will  depress  prices  even  after 
this  crop  year. 

"The  damage  was  done  with  the  Increase  In 
quotas,  and  we  can  not  avoid  some  of  the 
consequences.  However,  we  can,  and  must, 
take  immediate  steps  to  minimize  the  nega- 
tive consequences  of  this  mistake.  We  must 
also  move  to  prevent  a  perpetuation  of  this 
Imbalance  between  production  and  demand 
that  devastates  the  farmer's  market  and 
Income." 
OmcE  OF  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 


MACOS  AND  MORAL  VALUES 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wail  Street  Journal.  July  21,  1975.  car- 
ried an  edilorial  "MACOS  and  Moral 
Values."  MACOS  is  an  acronym  for 
"Man:  A  Course  of  Study."  a  fifth  grade 


social  studies  course  developed  by  the 
taxpayer-supported  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
stated : 

The  purpose  of  MACOS  Is  to  foster  an  ap- 
preciation of  alien  customs  among  fifth  grad- 
ers. Students  examine  several  species  of 
animals  plus  the  Netslllk  Eskimos,  a  so- 
ciety of  hunters  who  live  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic.  But  critics  say  the  course  promotes 
cultural  relativism  by  adopting  a  morally 
neutral  attitude  In  Its  many  references  to 
cannibalism,  adultery,  bestiality,  infanticide. 
Incest,    wife-swapping   and   gerontoclde. 

Mr.  President,  "I-told-you-so"  is  not 
the  most  welcome  of  phi-ases.  but  in  this 
case  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
the  Congress  and  the  parents  and  tax- 
payers of  America  that  we  were  warned 
long  ago  that  Federal  support  of  educa- 
tion would  lead  to  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation. The  Wall  Street  Journal  puts  it 
this  way: 

MACOS  officials  say  that  no  school  district 
Is  forced  to  adopt  the  curriculum.  But  this 
argument  Ignores  the  potential  corrupting 
Influence  of  federal  money.  The  co\u-se  clear- 
ly would  never  have  gotten  off  the  ground 
without  what  Congressman  John  Conlan 
describes  as  "a  sophisticated  and  aggressive 
promotion  and  marketing  network  being  or- 
ganized at  taxpayers'  expense  .  .  ." 

MACOS  is  but  one  example  of  the 
growing  Federal  intei-vention  in  educa- 
tion. Our  colleges  and  universities  are 
victims  of  a  Government-imposed  quota 
system;  our  schoolchildren  are  victims 
of  Government-imposed  forced  busing; 
and,  when  they  get  to  school,  many  of  the 
children  are  forced  to  study  material 
that  ignores  the  values  their  parents  have 
taught  them — material  developed  by  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  takes  a  good,  long  hard  look  at 
MACOS  and  other  such  bureaucratic 
monstrosities.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  quite  justifiably  outraged  by 
such  brazen  and  arrogant  neglect  of  their 
values.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MACOS  AND  Moral  Values 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently approved  the  appropriation  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  It  prohibited 
NSP  from  using  funds  to  promote  or  market 
school  materials.  How  the  Senate  virlll  vote 
Is  anybody's  guess,  but  the  House  action 
helps  call  attention  to  a  simmering  educa- 
tional dispute  that  has  received  far  less  no- 
tice than  It  deserves. 

NSF  Is  Involved  because  the  federal  agency 
spent  nearly  $7  million  to  develop  a  con- 
troversial fifth-grade  social  studies  course 
that  has  been  adopted  by  some  1,700  schools 
In  470  school  district",  nationwide.  The  course 
Is  called  "Man:  A  Course  In  Study."  a  harm- 
less enough  title,  but  one  that  sounds  like 
fighting  words  to  a  growing  number  of  con- 
gressional and  parental  critics.  MACOS,  as  It 
is  known,  has  aroused  passions  much  like  the 
recent  West  Virginia  textbook  dispute,  but 
the  Issue  here  Is  national  rather  than 
regional. 

The  purpose  of  MACOS  Is  to  foster  an 
appreciation  of  alien  customs  among  fifth 
graders.  Students  examine  several  special  of 
animals  plus  the  Netslllk  Eskimos,  a  society 
of  hunters  who  live  In  the  Canadian  Arctic. 


But  critics  say  the  course  promotes  cultural 
relativism  by  adopting  a  morally  neutral  at- 
titude In  Its  many  references  to  cannibal- 
ism, adultery,  bestiality.  Infanticide.  Incest, 
wife-swapping  and  gerontoclde. 

It's  easy  to  brush  aside  that  concern  as 
ethnocentric  or  ignorant,  but  It  should  not 
be  dismissed  so  .'Ightly.  Youngsters  should  be 
taught  that  other  civilizations  have  much  to 
admire,  even  so-called  primitive  peoples 
whose  very  survival  Is  a  miracle  of  adapta- 
tion and  resourcefulness.  But  the  process 
of  education  Is  a  process  of  drawing  dis- 
tinctions; what  is  civilization,  after  all,  if 
It  Is  not  drawing  moral  Judgments  about 
cannibalism  or  Infanticide? 

Moreover,  although  the  educational  proc- 
ess necessarily  must  confront  students  with 
new  experiences  and  break  down  existing 
barriers  to  understanding,  there  Is  no  ap- 
parent excuse  for  subjecting  pre-teenagers 
to  vivid  films  of  Netslllk  killing  caribou  and 
seals,  then  drinking  their  blood  and  eating 
their  eyeballs.  Perhaps  these  scenes  are  no 
worse  than  the  scenes  of  violence  youngsters 
routinely  see  on  television  In  their  own 
homes,  but  there  Is  no  reason  for  schools 
to  compound  that  error. 

However,  some  serious  questions  about 
MACOS  go  beyond  course  content.  Para- 
mount Eunong  them  Is  to  what  lengths  fed- 
eral agencies  should  go  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote currlculums  and  textbooks.  As  Rob- 
ert Merry  outlined  It  In  The  National  Ob- 
server, the  original  MACOS  grant  was 
awarded  In  1963  to  the  Education  Develop- 
ment Center,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  Innovation  in  education.  In  1967, 
after  receiving  $4.8  million  In  NSF  grants. 
EDO's  curriculum  was  ready  to  market.  But 
more  than  50  textbooks  publishers  turned 
the  course  down  because  It  was  too  contro- 
versial, too  expensive  or  Inadequate. 

So  EDC  sought  more  NSF  funds  to  estab- 
lish a  "dissemination  network"  to  publicize 
MACOS.  It  established  a  five-week  workshop 
to  familiarize  academics,  teachers,  and  school 
administrators  with  the  ciirriculum.  Many 
participants,  some  of  whom  received  college 
credits  for  attending,  later  applied  for  their 
own  NSF  grants  to  conduct  similar  lobbying 
activities.  Other  currlculums  are  reportedly 
being  funded  In  part  by  NSF.  and  a  multl- 
miUlon  dollar  sequel  to  MACOS  for  high 
schools  was  recently  developed  at  taxpayer 
expense. 

MACOS  officials  say  that  no  school  district 
Is  forced  to  adopt  the  curriculum.  But  this 
argument  Ignore.^  the  potential  corrupting 
Influence  of  federal  money.  The  course  clearly 
would  never  have  gotten  off  the  ground  with- 
out what  Congressman  John  Conlan  de- 
scribes as  "a  sophisticated  and  aggressive 
promotion  and  marketing  network  being  or- 
ganized at  taxpayers'  expense.  .  .  ." 

No  wonder  a  growing  number  of  Congress- 
men are  concerned  about  possible  tax  and 
financial  Irregularities  within  the  MACOS 
program.  They  Insist  that  the  NSF  peer  re- 
view system,  used  as  the  basis  for  the  cur- 
riculum grant  awards.  Is  rampant  with  crony- 
ism and  federal  grantsmanshlp.  Still,  the 
more  important  question  is  why  Washington 
Is  dabbling  In  curriculum  matters  at  all.  And 
since  It  Is,  why  is  It  reluctant  to  affirm  a 
preference  for  Western  values,  products  not 
of  ethnocentrlsm  hut  of  a  proud  and  honor- 
able moral  tradition? 


SCHOOLBUSING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  greater  assault  on  public 
education  than  forced  schoolbusing.  It 
has  disrupted  education.  It  has  been  an 
obstacle  to  improved  human  relations, 
rather  than  an  aid.  It  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers enormous  sums  of  money  without 
ever  accomplishing  any  of  the  goals  it 
was  supposed  to  achieve. 
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It  has  been  an  educational  failure.  It 
has  been  a  sociological  failure.  No  other 
force  at  work  in  America  today  has  done 
more  to  damage  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  to  undermine  Its  Integrity 
and  effectiveness,  than  the  massive  bus- 
ing of  children  to  schools  great  distances 
from  their  homes  simply  in  order  to 
achieve  some  artificial  and  meaningless 
racial  balance. 

Even  Prof.  James  R.  Coleman,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  extolled  the 
imaginary  virtues  of  schoolbusing  10 
years  ago  now  concedes  it  has  been  a 
failure.  Rather  than  advancing  either 
education  or  human  relations,  it  has 
taken  these  two  worthwhile  causes  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Forced  busing  is  nothing  less  than  so- 
cial adventurism.  It  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  past  decade  in  improving 
education.  The  longer  it  is  allowed  to 
continue,  and  the  wider  the  support 
throughout  the  country,  the  worse  public 
education  will  become. 

There  appeared  in  the  July  25  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  an  editorial 
coliunn  entitled  "Busing— the  Arrogance 
of  Power,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 
forceful  and  on-target  discussions  of  this 
Issue  I  have  ever  seen.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  to  everyone  who  has  a  knee-jerk 
reaction  on  the  subject  of  forced  school- 
busing.  You  cannot  force  either  children 
or  adults  into  good  human  relations.  You 
cannot  improve  the  learning  process  by 
putting  children  on  buses  and  herding 
them  about  like  cattle.  Anyone  who  be- 
lieves this  has  been  out  of  touch  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation  for  the  past 
10  years,  and  I  say  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  recognize  the  facts.  I 
say  the  time  has  come  to  cease  and  desist, 
and  to  get  back  to  the  business  of  edu- 
cating children  and  not  making  them 
pawns  for  someone's  political  purposes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the    Wall    street   Journal,   July  25 

1976] 

BtJsiNC — The  Asroganck  of  Power 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

Busing  ta.  In  Important  ways,  the  Vietnam 
of  the  19708.  It  Is  a  quagmire;  a  lost  cause: 
taxation  without  representation;  a  policy  of 
massive  social  engineering  with  little  clear 
prospect  of  benefit;  a  mistake;  a  tragedy- 
breeder  of  endless  demonstrations,  riots  and 
dissent. 

At  last  count,  only  4%  of  whites  and  9% 
of  blacks  favored  busing.  Only  "the  best  and 
the  brightest."  it  seems,  as  In  Boston  favor 
It.  They  designed  It,  they  Imposed  It,  and 
they  wUl  never  suffer  their  children  to  ex- 
perience It. 

On  its  face,  busing  has  racist  presuppoel- 
tlons.  A  century  ago,  hardly  literate  Im- 
migrant Catholic  young  women  established 
a  massive  parochial  school  system  which 
soon  rivaled  the  well-financed  public  schools 
m  the  quality  of  discipline,  Instruction,  and 
social  mobUlty  they  Imparted.  But  the  as- 
sumption behind  busing  Is  that  blacks,  un- 
like Catholic  Immigrants,  cannot  learn  In 
largely  separate  environments.  They  need 
an  Infusion  of  "white  magic."  They  can 
laam  only  among  whites.  This  Is  a  preposter- 
ous assiimptlon.  Excellent  black  schools  like 
Dunbar  In  WMhlngton  give  It  the  Ue. 
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Busing  arose  as  an  Issue  In  the  South. 
There  the  court  orders  at  first  had  the  effect 
of  halting  busing — of  allowing  blacks  to  at- 
tend neighborhood  schools  rather  than  of 
being  bused  away  from  home  to  all-black 
schools. 

JT70ICIAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

Next,  busing  advanced  In  the  South  from 
being  an  Issue  In  de  jure  segregation  to  being 
an  Issue  In  de  facto  segregation.  In  cities  like 
Charlotte,  historic  patterns  of  residential  seg- 
reatlon  were  fllngnoaed  by  the  courts  as 
having  an  unconstitutional  effect  on  equal 
opportunity  In  schooling.  Here  the  courts 
made  fresh  assumptions:  that  education  In 
more  or  less  homogeneous  neighborhood 
schools  are  Inequitable;  and  that  historic 
residential  patterns  have  the  force  of  unjust 
coercion.  (The  courts  might  have  com- 
manded residential  Integration  rather  than 
school  Integration.) 

The  structure  of  the  courts'  reasoning  be- 
comes weaker  and  more  dubious  still  when 
Northern  cities  like  Boston,  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit  and  others  come  Into  view. 
Consider  the  following  propositions: 

(1.)  The  traditional  residential  patterns 
of  Northern  cities  over  the  last  100  years  have 
always  Involved  de  facto  ethnic  segregation, 
not  only  for  blacks,  but  for  virtually  every 
ethnic  group. 

(2.)  In  some  cases,  as  In  Boston  and  De- 
troit, more  financial  resources,  federal  pro- 
grams, and  educational  experimentation 
have  been  lavished  on  predominantly  black 
schools  than  on  predominantly  white  ethnic 
schools  of  the  working  class.  Rates  of  en- 
trance Into  college,  drop-out  rates,  and  other 
indices  of  the  status  of  such  schools  are 
often  comparable. 

(3.)  Before  1900.  90%  of  all  blacks  lived  in 
the  South;  and  90%  of  the  white  ethnics  who 
now  live  In  the  Northern  cities  had  not  yet 
arrived.  These  two  great  migrations  were 
not  linked  by  slavery,  were  culturally  al- 
most totally  unprepared  for  their  future 
meeting,  and  came  to  their  rendezvous  with 
some  different  social  skUls,  family  traditions, 
disciplines,  needs  and  aspirations. 

(4.)  The  average  child  of  black  migrants 
to  the  North  was  academlcaUy  three  or  four 
years  behind  his  average  white  counterpart 
even  though  blacks  had  English  as  a  mother 
tongue.  Even  today,  the  average  black  child 
Is  academically  at  least  a  year  behind  the 
average  white. 

(5.)  The  patterns  of  parental  discipline  in 
the  typical  white  ethnic  home,  particularly 
as  between  fathers  and  sons,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  patterns  of  discipline  in  the 
home,  not  of  middle  class  blacks,  but  of  the 
most  poor,  despairing  and  suffering  blacks. 
(6.)  The  "street  culture"  of  poor  black 
students  Is  of  a  different  moral  and  emotional 
"life  style"  from  that  of  both  middle  class 
black  and  white  ethnic  students.  In  particu- 
lar, incidences  of  premarital  sexual  expres- 
sions, illegitimate  birth,  hustling.  Intimida- 
tion, and  disruptive  behavior  are  significantly 
different. 

(7.)  The  role  of  the  family  or  family- 
substitute  In  bringing  about  differential 
attitudes,  behaviors,  and  success  In  school  is 
imdoubtedly  the  greatest  single  factor  in- 
fluencing the  classroom.  The  family  is  a  more 
basic  social  unit  than  the  school. 

(8.)  Class  factors  Influence  dramatically 
the  attitudes,  behaviors,  aspirations  and  edu- 
cational success  of  students  in  school. 

(9.)  Families  choose  their  place  of  resi- 
dence—or Judge  its  merit— by  their  prefer- 
ence for  its  neighborhood  school  as  much 
as.  or  more  than,  by  any  other  factor. 

If  these  propositions  are  true,  then  It 
must  surely  be  predictable  that  96%  of  the 
whites  and  91%  of  the  blacks  would  find 
busing  a  poor  instrument  for  what  a  great 
majority,  both  black  and  white,  also  desire- 
a  genuinely,  peacefully  integrated  society 

What  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  is  that 
busing  Is  merely  an  instrument,  a  tool,  a 
nKthod.  not  an  end.  The  most  appropriate 


question  with  respect  to  busing,  as  for  any 
Instrument,  is  "Does  it  work?"  However 
moral  the  Instrument  may  sound,  "What  are 
its  effects"  Is  the  central  moral  question 

In  my  view,  busing  of  the  Boston  and 
Detroit  sort  Is  an  Immoral  policy.  It  goes 
against  the  basic  social  principles  of  Ameri- 
can Ufe;  against  family,  neighborhood,  class 
ethnic,  and  even  educational  realities  which 
are  so  basic  they  are  seldom  even  voiced. 
Working-class  whites  who  are  bused  have 
too  much  to  lose;  they  face  possible  down- 
ward mobUlty.  Worklngclass  blacks  or  poor 
blacks  have  too  little  to  gain;  indeed,  the 
ensuing  experience  of  cultiu-al  segregation 
within  the  purportedly  integrated  schools 
can  be  embittering. 

It  would  be  lovely  if  greater  contacts  be- 
tween persons  from  different  cultures  always 
led  to  greater  understanding  and  good  will. 
In  fact,  contact  often  reinforces  the  worst 
stereotypes.  This  is  partlculaxly  likely  where 
the  contact  is  unequal — when  those  of  a  more 
suffering  lower  class,  educationally  behind 
their  peers,  become  tangible  proof  to  other 
chUdren  of  realities  they  had  heretofore  held 
to  be  mere  bigotry. 

Himian  beings  are  not  parts  of  a  machine 
to  be  anonymously  fitted  into  slots.  They  ap- 
proach  each  other  from  complicated  past  his- 
tories and  diverse  personal  experiences.  They 
do  not  perceive  each  other  acciu-ately,  or 
easily  find  It  possible  to  share  honest  trans- 
actions. Even  highly  educated  blacks  and 
whites  often  find  honesty  angulshlngly  dif- 
ficult. What,  then,  about  the  less  articulate? 
To  ride  rough-shod  over  such  histories  is  to 
exhibit  gross  hvunan  arrogance.  It  U  to  in- 
vite great  human  disaster.  It  is  to  destroy 
Integration  In  the  name  of  saving  it. 

EMBrrTERING     A  GENERATION 

Forced  busing  will  set  back  the  advances 
of  clvU  rights  made  during  the  past  genera- 
tion by  20  years:  a  whole  generation,  and 
maybe  another,  will  be  embittered.  Just  as 
South  Boston  and  Roxbury  are  likely  to  be 
for  decades  to  come.  Family  folklore  will 
recount  the  ugly  history  for  years. 

Busing  is  to  black  equality  what  Prohibi- 
tion was  to  the  moral  crisis  of  the  Depression. 
It  is  a  fiaming  moral  issue  of  dubious  social 
Judgment.  Now.  as  then,  the  fundamental 
problem  is  economic. 

Blacks  do  not  need  buses;  they  need  Jobe. 
Having  acquired  solid  Jobs,  the  black  fam- 
ily will  have  an  economic  base.  Then  school 
win  be  meaningful,  and  its  lessons  liberating 
and  inspiring.  The  key  to  integration  in  the 
United  States  is  a  plan  to  allow  every  avail- 
able black  worker  to  work;  and  to  rebuild 
and  to  beautify  black  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. For  families  Increase  their  net  worth 
not  so  much  through  wages  as  through  real 
estate. 

Most  black  neighborhoods  were,  hardly  a 
generation  ago,  among  the  most  solidly  built 
and  desirable  in  the  Northern  cities;  restored, 
they  would  be  far  more  valuable — as  Invest- 
ments—than the  flimsy  modern  housing  of 
working-class  suburbs.  Under  improved  eco- 
nomic conditions,  a  black  middle  class  work- 
ing class  will  integrate  with  whites  as  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  educational 
equals. 

Economics  first,  education  second.  A  car- 
dinal principal  both  of  Marx  and  of  capital- 
ism cannot  be  all  wrong. 

Mr.  Novak  is  the  author  of  the  recently 
published  book  "Choosing  Our  King." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  HEARINGS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota,  Sen- 
ator HiTMPHREY,  chaired  a  hearing  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  subject  was  "Human  Rights." 
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In  an  eloquent  opening  statement.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  sketched  the  policy  di- 
lemmas we  face  in  extending  or  not  ex- 
tending military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  authoritarian  governments  who 
violate  the  civil  liberties  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. To  quote  from  his  statement: 

Calling  attention  to  the  violation  of  human 
rights  Is  far  easier  than  deciding  what  our 
Government  can  or  should  do  about  such 
abuses. 

Yet  it  is  a  problem  that  we  cannot  ig- 
nore because  of  the  liberal  democratic 
traditions  of  this  country. 

I  am  especially  appreciative  for  the 
beginning  of  hearings  on  human  rights 
and  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
Senator  Humphrey  for  the  receptiveness 
of  his  staff  to  suggestions  from  my  ofBce 
on  the  hearings. 

While  I  do  not  favor  cutting  off  eco- 
nomic aid  to  people  who  are  in  need,  I 
continue  to  feel  that  we  must  raise  ques- 
tions about  military  aid  to  regimes  that 
use  that  aid  in  part  to  stamp  out  opposi- 
tion and  curb  citizen  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  Senator  Humphrey's  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Httbert  H. 

HtnCPHXET 

This  hearing  has  been  called  because  of  a 
growing  sensitivity  among  the  public  and 
in  the  Congress  over  the  abuse  of  human 
rights  by  governments  which  receive  U5. 
foreign  assistance.  The  strength  of  this  con- 
cern seriously  affects  public  attitudes  to- 
ward the  legislation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. In  this,  and  at  least  one  subse- 
quent hearing,  our  Subcommittee  intends 
to  review  the  evidence  on  a  range  of  hxunan 
rights  Issues,  consider  its  Implications  and 
examine  policy  alternatives. 

Calling  attention  to  the  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  is  far  easier  than  deciding  what 
our  government  can  or  should  do  about 
such  abuses.  Neither  the  critics  nor  the 
defenders  of  our  current  policies  seem 
wholly  consistent  in  their  application  of 
the  principles  which  they  uphold.  Over  the 
years,  successive  administrations  have  been 
more  willing  to  withhold  aid  as  a  means  of 
applying  political  pressure  to  left-of-center 
governments  than  they  have  been  to  use  sim- 
ilar leverage  against  repressive  conservative 
governments — particularly  those  with  which 
we  are  allied.  Liberal  critics,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  also  rather  selective  in  their 
concerns  but  in  a  different  manner.  They 
may,  for  example,  urge  the  reduction  of 
aid  to  authoritarian  Latin  American  and 
Asian  governments  while  recommending  in- 
creased aid  to  African  states  where  one- 
party  governments  are  the  rule. 

Once  we  begin  seriously  to  consider  our 
alternatives  in  dealing  with  these  issues, 
we  encounter  a  number  of  dilemmas.  Some 
foreign  assistance  is  provided  In  order  to 
achieve  what  our  government  considers  to 
be  important  security  or  political  objec- 
tives. Can  we  threaten  to  terminate  these 
programs  in  order  to  secure  human  rights 
objectives?  Similarly,  If  economic  assist- 
ance program  are  undertaken  in  order  to 
assist  the  poor  In  given  countries,  who  vrtll 
suffer  if  we  deny  those  benefits  in  order  to 
press  human  rigths  objectives?  And  if  we 
insist  upon  certain  internal  reforms,  what 
is  our  responsibility  In  terms  of  the  future 


consequences  and  future  foreign  assistance. 

Are  we  willing  and  able  to  make  such  Judg- 
ments and  to  accept  such  responsibUlty? 

Considerations  such  as  these,  routinely 
advanced  by  the  Executive  Branch,  have 
governed  our  policy  on  btiman  rights  ques- 
tions In  recent  years.  Many  of  them  have 
considerable  validity.  Yet  they  clearly  do 
not  meet  the  present  moral  concerns  of  our 
people  and  perhaps  they  do  not  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  the  latter  connection,  let  us  briefly  re- 
view the  historical  record.  Following  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  the  United  States  favored 
the  independence  of  former  colonial  states. 
In  the  cold  war  period  we  sought  to  defend 
human  freedom  by  opposing  the  expansion 
of  Communist  control.  In  recent  years,  al- 
though the  international  climate  has 
changed,  we  still  find  ourselves,  in  effect, 
placing  a  premium  on  stability.  Quite  unin- 
tentionally the  United  States  now  finds  It- 
self increasingly  in  conflict  with  those  who 
champion  human  rights  and  political  free- 
dom abroad. 

Given  the  changes  which  have  occurred  In 
the  world  situation,  I  believe  It  Is  time  that 
we  gave  serious  thought  to  the  linkage  be- 
tween our  Image  abroad  on  Issues  such  as 
human  rights  and  our  security  Interests.  In 
the  long  term,  I  believe  that  ovu-  security  wUl 
depend  far  more  upon  the  good  opinion  of 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  than  on  col- 
lective secvu-lty  arrangements  or  mlUtary 
bases.  How  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
garded by  other  nations  in  the  future  will 
depend  as  much  on  what  we  stand  for  as 
what  we  oppose.  And  this  brings  us  back  to 
the  concerns  of  our  own  i>eople  who  view 
the  human  rights  question  as  a  major  area 
of  weakness  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Recognizing  the  growing  domestic  concern 
over  the  human  rights  question,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  recently  assured  vis  that  "we 
do  not  and  will  not  condone  repressive  prac- 
tices." He  further  stated  that  "we  have  used, 
and  we  will  use,  our  Influence  against  re- 
pressive practices."  We  must  act  "quietly"  the 
Secretary  said,  "keeping  In  mind  the  delicacy 
of  the  problem  and  stressing  results  rather 
than  confrontation." 

This  has  been  our  approach  to  human 
rights  over  the  past  few  years  and  it  has 
netted  little  In  the  way  of  visible  results. 
Indeed.  I  would  say  that  things  have  gotten 
worse  m  the  past  seven  years.  Certainly.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  con- 
frontation Is  not  the  answer.  But  I  would 
also  point  out  that  the  quiet  and  "delicate" 
approach  which  he  has  followed  on  this  Issue 
has  only  served  to  underscore  the  Intimacy 
of  our  relationship  with  many  of  the  govern- 
ments whose  abuse  of  human  rights  has  been 
most  serious. 

Knowing  that  there  are  no  easy  solutions, 
we  must  nevertheless  address  this  Important 
question  of  principle:  is  it  not  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  have  a  foreign  policy 
which  Is  both  pragmatic  and  moral? 

We  will  be  searching  for  answers  to  that 
question  this  afternoon.  But,  however  strong 
our  Indignation,  If  we  are  to  be  effective  our 
actions  must  be  guided  by  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  situations  with  which  we 
are  dealing  and  of  the  Implications  of  various 
courses  of  action.  Moreover,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  limits  of  our  own  virtue,  and  of 
our  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  fate  of  others. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  this 
afternoon  as  witnesses  a  number  of  fellow 
citizens  whose  experience  can  provide  us  with 
a  variety  of  perspectives  on  human  rights 
questions  as  they  affect  U.S.  relations  with 
Chile,  Korea  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  not 
the  Subcommittee's  intent  to  pass  Judgment 
on  these  governments  but  rather  to  explore 
the  Issues  which  their  policies  pose  in  the 
conduct  of  our  own  policy. 


PROTECTION  OP  ANIMALS  IN 
TRANSIT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13  my  distinguished  coUeauge  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  Senator  Lo- 
well P.  Weicker,  and  I  introduced  S. 
1941,  the  Animal  Welfare  Improvement 
Act  of  1975,  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  humane  treatment  for  pets 
and  other  animals  during  the  course  of 
commercial  transportatoin.  As  we  noted 
at  that  time,  the  legislation  is  made  nec- 
essary by  the  fact  that  common  carriers 
and  other  intermediate  handlers  of  ani- 
mals are  not  presently  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970. 
Consequently,  due  to  conditions  such  as 
flimsy  shipping  crates;  Inadequate  envi- 
ronmental controls  In  cargo  areas  where 
animals  are  held  during  flight;  and  lack 
of  adequate  care  in  terminal  facilities, 
shipment  by  these  individuals  can  be 
hazardous,  if  not  deadly,  for  animals. 

I  have  recently  come  across  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  July  7  and  8  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  which  de- 
scribes even  more  vividly  the  deplorable 
conditions  that  make  legislation  like  S. 
1941  necessary.  Written  by  CSM  staff 
correspondent  David  Anable,  these  ex- 
cellent articles  describe  not  only  the  haz- 
ards faced  generally  by  animal's  in  tran- 
sit, but  also  the  hazards  faced  particu- 
larly by  pets  at  so-called  puppy  mills — 
breeding  factories  which  supply  many 
retail  stores  with  their  merchandise. 
In  the  articles  Mr.  Anable  describes  how 
the  puppy  business  has  become  big  busi- 
ness and  how  some,  as  a  result  of  their 
desire  to  maximize  output  and  therefore 
profits,  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
cut  comers  and  minimize  the  care  given 
to  animals  they  breed.  It  is  a  pathetic 
situation. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Anable  offers  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  on  how  the  inhumane 
conditions  often  encountered  by  animal's 
in  puppy  mills,  in  retail  stores,  and  dur- 
ing transit  can  be  improved.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  in  this  regard  Mr. 
Anable  urged  his  readers  to  support  S. 
1941,  as  well  as  similar  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman  Tom 
Foley. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  those  who  are  pet 
owners,  to  review  Mr.  Anable's  articles 
and  then  to  join  Senator  Weicker  and 
I  in  our  efforts  to  insure  the  more  humane 
treatment  of  animals  through  the  meas- 
ures prescribed  in  S.  1941.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
two  articles  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  7.  19751 
Behind  That  Ploppt-Eahed,  Pet  Shop 
Puppy — A  Trail  of  Misert? 
(By  David  Anable) 
(Note. — ^The  puppy  business  is  out  of  con- 
trol. And  those  cuddly  pups  in  the  pet-shop 
window,  and  their  buyers,  are  often  the  flrst 
to  suffer.  This  is  the  flrst  of  two  reports 
on  the  seamier  side  of  the  dog  trade.  Tomor- 
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row  a  second  report  will  examine  what  is 
being,  and  should  be,  done  about  it.) 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. — Behind  a  ram- 
shackle  bam  in  the  rolling  Iowa  country- 
side stand  a  dozen  wlre-mesh  cages.  Inside 
these  "kennels,"  coats  matted  with  filth, 
bitches  live  out  their  lives  on  dirty  wooden 
slats  above  deep  piles  of  excrement,  con- 
tinually breeding  puppies. 

In  a  dusty  corner  of  the  REA  Air  Express 
terminal  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  National 
Airport  He  several  wire-bound,  wooden 
orange  crates.  One  has  been  dumped  upside 
down.  Inside  are  three  black,  furry  Pomer- 
anian pups.  Their  flimsy  crate  is  pushed  In 
at  both  ends.  It  contains  no  bowls  for  food 
and  water,  and  no  bedding. 

In  an  animal  hospital  near  Washington, 
D.C..  He  the  remains  of  an  elkhound  pup 
which  didn't  survive  its  Journey.  It  was 
shipped  by  the  same  Midwestern  dealers  who 
last  year  shipped  a  pup  so  infested  with 
worms  that  it,  too.  died  in  Its  crate  at  REA's 
National  Airport  terminal. 

At  New  York's  Better  Business  Bureau  are 
fat  flies  of  customer  complaints  against  some 
of  the  city's  pet  shops.  The  letters  tell  of 
pups  which  turned  out  to  be  wracked  with 
worms  or  disease,  of  pups  which  died,  of 
"pedigree"  pups  for  which  promised  Amer- 
ican Kennel  Club  (AKC)  registration  papers 
were  never  supplied. 

The  American  puppy  business,  once  a  rural 
hobby,  has  swollen  into  a  profitable  but  often 
callous  "Industry."  And  Investigation  cover- 
ing the  East  Coast  and  Midwest  shows  that, 
at  worst,  puppy  mass  production  can  lead 
Into  a  morass- 

Of  foul  kennels  and  shady  dealers;  of 
diseased  and  sometimes  dying  pups  cleared 
by  unprincipled  veterinarians;  of  Inadequate 
laws  Ineffectively  enforced  and  frequently 
broken;  of  animals  in  transit  baked  or 
frozen,  occasionally  suffocated,  starved,  or 
dehydrated:  of  careless  or  fraudulent  mis- 
use of  pedigree  records. 

STARK    CONTRAST    SKEN 

The  contrast  is  stark  between  the  fluffy- 
eared  appeal  of  pet-shop  pups  and  the 
wretched  conditlors  In  which  some  of  them 
have  been  bred,  raised,  and  shipped. 

"If  people  knew  what  kind  of  foul  holes 
some  of  these  puppies  come  from,  they'd  be 
out  of  their  minds  to  buy  them,"  says  Robert 
Nejdl,   the   Iowa-based   chief   field   investi- 
gator for  the  AKC. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Many  commercial  breeders  and  dealers  look 
after  their  dogs  immaculately.  They  obey  the 
laws.   They   keep   good   records.   They   ship 
healthy  pups  as  humanely  as  possible. 
But  others  do  not. 

There  are  tough,  weatherbeaten  farmers' 
wives  or  widows  scratching  around  for  pin 
money.  Once  they  sold  eggs  and  chickens. 
Today  their  "livestock"  is  pups. 

There  are  the  sharp  businessmen  and 
women.  They  shrug  off  regulations,  dodge 
animal-health  checks,  force  their  bitches  to 
breed  and  breed  and  breed,  and  grasp  for 
maximum  "output"  with  minimum  care. 

There  are  the  unscrupulous  veterinarians. 
In  the  words  of  Illinois  veterinarian  Dr. 
David  Bromwell.  they  "have  prostituted  their 
professional  dignity  and  name"  by  taking  fees 
and  signing  health  certificates  without  ex- 
amining the  animals.  Dr.  Bromwell  admin- 
isters the  animal- welfare  laws  for  the  state. 
And,  finally,  there  is  the  criminal  element. 

These  breeders — some  of  them  ex-convlcts 

slip  from  house  to  house  often  selling  sick 
puppies  of  uncertain  heritage,  changing 
aliases,  keeping  one  step  ahead  of  the  law 
and  buyers  they  have  defrauded. 

Also,  the  strong-arm  friends  of  this  un- 
savory element  Induce  a  strange  silence  In 
what  otherwise  is  a  talkative  network  of  dog 
retaUers.  ("You  can  get  hurt,  get  killed" 
says  one  Insider.) 


The  puppy  business  Is  big  business.  About 
400.000  litters  a  year  are  registered  with  the 
AKC.  That  means  about  2  million  or  more 
pups  eligible  for  a  pedigree's  premium  price 
tag,  bringing  the  U.S.  total  of  perhaps  $300 
million  in  retail  sales.  Some  major  dealers 
may  net  between  $20,000  and  $150,000  a  year. 

The  large  commercial  operators  are  mainly 
based  In  the  corn,  wheat,  soybean,  beef,  and 
hog  country  of  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska.  They  ship  their  pups  across  the 
country  by  air.  or  occasionally,  road.  Ameri- 
ca's "throw-away"  society  provides  a  ready 
market.  It  continues  to  demand  costly  pedi- 
greed pups  even  while  abandoning  adult  dogs 
by  the  miUlons.  Result:  humane  societies 
spend  $100  million  a  year  disposing  of  dis- 
carded dogs,  and  dog  bites  become  a  serious 
chUd-safety  problem  in  cities.  (Some  40,000 
dog  bites  a  year  are  reported  in  New  York 
City  alone.) 

In  theory,  the  puppy  industry  is  controlled 
by  the  1970  Animal  Health  Act;  by  state  and 
local  animal-health  laws;  by  AKC  registra- 
tion checks;  and  by  the  air  carriers'  own 
shipping  codes  enforced  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  (CAB). 

In  fact,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri'-ulture  en- 
forcement is,  in  the  words  of  one  USDA  offi- 
cial, "woefully  Inadequate";  with  a  few  shin- 
ing exceptions,  state  and  local  laws  vary  from 
weak  to  nonexistent:  the  AKC  has  only  four 
field  inspectors  nationwide:  and  fome  air 
carriers  studiously  disregard  their  own  shln- 
plng  codes,  despite  the  CAB. 

20    YEARS    OF    UNCHECKED   GROWTH 

^    The  commercial  puppy  business— based  on 
puppy  farms"  or  "puppy  mills"— has  been 
growing  largely  unchecked  for  20  years 

"It's  an  industry  which  has  got  out  of  con- 
trol. It  s  out  of  hand."  says  one  of  the  Mid- 
west's most  knowledgeable  dog  experts 
A  few  e.xamples  give  the  clearest  picture 
-Those  Pomeranian  puppies  in  that  broken 
crate  in  the  Washington.  DC,  National  Air- 
port were  shipped  by  Dan  Stoner  of  Mount 

^n?n°?;tr^?/  ^°'^^^^  *^«™  ^^o*"  breeder 
Floya  Latta  of  Monticello.  Iowa 

hr^"  ^*°"*'"'  however,  is  licensed  only  to 
breed  and  sell  his  own  dogs,  not  to  deal  in 
other  people's  animals.        «  •     °'  «»  «eai  m 

H^K    ^!°^  ^^  licensed   about   5,800  US 

Son^  f^^°i-  ^^°^  °®°**J^  s*y  their  na- 
tional force  of  some  2,000  Inspectors  can  only 

Sft"„  .^"*  '"°'^-  ^'■°'°  ^°°^  »"d  labora- 
tories to  circuses  .  .  .  and  dogs 

Back  in  the  late-night  gloom'  of  the  REA 

^  ^,  ^I^®^  terminal,   volunteers  from   the 

S,mer^^°''  ''"'^"^"  ^'^'^  P'^'^  t^e  three 
I^meranlan  pups  in  a  new  plastic  crate.  The 

f«l^^,  "*  ^J"*  °''  ^^^l""  *^y  settled  com- 
and  wiLr.°  '''''  ^^P*"  '''"'  ^"^  '^ 

Later  In  Iowa,  Mr.  Stoner  is  asked  If  he 
provides  food  and  water  containers  and  bed- 
?£V^?'^  ^bipping  crates  (as  required  by 

'■No  one  has  ever  asked  us  to."  he  renlles 
adding  that  he's  been  shipping  that  wa?  for 
a  year  and  "REA  won't  take  plastic  crati  '" 

mf^oT  f/,^^^**^"  ^*P1<^  REA  terminal, 
manager  Mel  O'Donnell  is  outraged:  "That's 
a  ■  .  .  He.      he    explodes.    He    does    accept 
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Brisk,  the  director  of  the  Washington  Hu 
mane  Society,  whose  "Anlmalport"  (a  fa« 
cages  and  a  table)  is  in  the  REA  termliul 
On  opening  another  of  those  12  by  uib7 
25-inch  orange  boxes  we  find  a  golden  collla 
pup.  He  Is  crouching.  He  can  do  little  elaT 
He  is  too  long  and  much  too  tall  for  th« 
cra^.   Yet  the  federal  regulations  demand 

sufficient  space  to  turn  about  freely  to 
stand  erect,  and  to  He  In  a  natural  position  " 
REA's  own  rules  say  much  the  same  Thev 
are  often  honored  In  the  breach. 

Deep  In  the  woods  and  meadows  of  Ml*, 
sourl,  I  find  the  colUe's  shipper,  Mrs  Jc 
Wood.  One  of  the  state's  major  dealers  foi: 
the  past  20  years,  she  lives  with  her  husband 
to  "the  house  the  dogs  buUt"— a  modern  red- 
brick ranch  house  paid  for,  she  says  (alona 
with  the  Cadillac  in  the  garage)  by  proflte 
from  the  dog  bustoess. 
^  The  coUie's  crate,  she  admits  when  pressed 
might  have  been  too  small.  But  that's  not 
going  to  hurt.  ...  I  can't  go  by  the  book 
completely.  There's  nobody  can  go  by  the 
regulations  completely;  you're  going  to  have 
to  sway  'em  some." 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  Mrs.  Wood  has 
shipped  pups  in  undersized  crates— as  Wash 
Ington  Humane  Society  records  testify  ac- 
H?*"^'^^.*"  *^°^*  records  some  of  her  pupa 
died  before  reaching  their  destination.  Sto 
Wood  was  named  as  the  shipper  of  those  tvro 
pups  found  dead  at  REA's  National  Airport 
termtoal. 

INFERIOR  KENNELS  PATRONIZED 

Mrs.  Wood  also  admits  that  she  buys  duds 
from  some  kennels  that  are  so  badly  kept  she 
herself  feels  they  should  never  have  been 
licensed.  But.  she  says,  "If  they  bring  m  good 
clean,  healthy  pups,  that's  fine.  Who  am  I 
to  run  their  kennels?" 

Without  a  careful  veterinary  check,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  tell  if  such  pups  are  in 
fact  healthy.  The  experience  of  many  pet- 
shop  customers  and  others  suggests  that  vet- 
erinarians often  sign  preshipping  health  cer- 
tlficates  after  only  a  cursory  glance  at  each 
passing  crate. 

"There  are  going  to  be  enough  errors  even 
with  a  careful  examination,"  says  Dr  Brom- 
weU.  But,  he  adds,  "Way  too  many  pups 
shipped  have  received  no  Inspection  at  aU 
Some  veterinarians  have  cheapened  the  pro- 
fession." 

Only  a  thorough  examination,  for  instance, 
would  determine  whether  "clean,  healthy 
pups  emerge  from  the  filth  of  those  wlre- 
mesh  cages  behind  the  ramshackle  barn  in 
^wa.  These  USDA-Hcensed  kennels  are  in 
Warren  Stoner's  backyard,  a  few  paces  from 
his  farmhouse  where  a  dog  apparently  suf- 
fering  from  kennel  cough  guards  the  door. 
Warren  Stoner  is  Dan's  brother,  and  partner 
m  the  dog-breeding  bustoess. 

Even  a  short  visit  to  the  Midwest  quickly 
reveals  that  the  excesses  of  the  business  are 
numerous.  Many  dealers  have  never  even 
bothered  to  check  out  the  kennels  from 
which  they  buy  pups;  other  dealers  readily 
admit  that  they  buy  from  breeders  who 
should  never  have  been  permitted  a  license. 


plastic  crates.  He  also  says  he  turns  awaj 
crates  falling  to  meet  REA's  "tariff"  rules 
requiring  "absorbent  material"  as  well  as 
the  neceKary  food  and  utensUs  when  dogs 
are  to  be  fed  and  watered  enroute  " 

ml  A*  ^^K.^i*".**^^*  bustoess  is  competitive. 
(REA,  which  has  seen  shipments  drop  from 

oZ  L'h"!?"1''  P'^P^  •"  ^^'^3  to  les^  than 
one-third  of  that  now,  is  cotocidentaUy  to 
bankruptcy  proceedings.) 

"There  isn't  a  week  that  goes  by  that  I 
haven  t  made  three  or  four  calls  to  the 
USDA  to  report  puppy  mills  that  are  to  viola- 
tion of  the  AiUmal  Welfare  Act,"  says  Pay 


PHOTOS  TELL  STORY 

One  humane-society  official  showed  me 
photos  of  a  breeding  kennel  with  dead  pups 
and  dogs  stacked  in  and  arouni  a  large  oil 
drum;  another  told  of  a  truckload  of  dogs 
left  to  starve,  dehydrate,  and  die.  One  veter- 
inarian described  how  soine  other  vets  sign 
batches  of  animal-health  certificates  for 
dealer?  to  fill  in  as  they  piea«:e.  A  leading 
dog  fancier  told  of  an  auction  of  AKC  papers 
to  puppy  owners  taking  a  shortcut  to  prized 
peaigree  papers. 

Misuse  of  the  admittedly  cumbersome  AKC 
paper  system  is  rife.  Sometimes  it  flows  from 
laziness  or  Ignorance,  sometimes  from  efforts 
to_  dodge  taxes,  sometimes  from  outright 
fraud,  observers  say. 

One  result  is  uncertainty  about  the  size  of 
the  puppy  business.  For  Instance,  the  AKC 
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kept  track  last  year  of  only  91,000  registered 
pups  sold  through  pet  stores.  Yet,  one  chain 
alone — the  Puppy  Palace — sold  25,000  pedi- 
gree pups,  with  only  some  40  of  the  country's 
12,000  pet  shops. 

Many  puppy  sales  go  unrecorded  by  the 
AKC.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  AKC  papers  fioat- 
ing  around  unchecked,  there  are  almost 
limitless  opportunities  for  cheating,  perhaps 
by  applying  the  papers  of  dead  pups  to  simi- 
lar live  ones  or  us  tog  svurplus  papers  to  give 
nonpedigree  animals  a  false  (and  valuable) 
pedigree  status. 

AKC  president  John  A.  LaPore  Is  aware 
of  the  danger.  Since  1973  he  has  recruited 
four  inspectors  to  check  on  records  to  the 
field.  He  hopes  to  double  that  number.  Yet 
the  AKC,  with  Its  $6  million  a  year  Income, 
still  lavishes  15  men  on  Its  show  and  field- 
trial  activities. 

Meanwhile,  spurred  on  by  publicity  and 
congressional  hearings,  the  USDA,  CAB,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  and  some  local 
and  state  governments  have  begun  efforts 
to  curb  today's  excesses. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  8.  1975] 
Prom  Breedei  Kennel  to  Pet  Store:  What 
Must  be  Done  To  Make  a  Puppy's  Trip 

More  Humane? 

(By  David  Anable) 

Keokuk,  Iowa. — ^You  could  eat  a  picnic  in 
Marguerite  Roeglin's  kennels. 

The  air  is  as  fresh  and  sweet  inside  as 
outside.  The  concrete  fioor  is  spotlessly  hosed 
down.  The  building  Is  cool  and  well  venti- 
lated. 

For  the  150  or  so  well-fed  and  healthy 
dogs  of  all  sizes  inside  the  barn,  life  Is  in- 
deed a  picnic — at  least  compared  with  some 
other  breeding  kennels  visited  for  this  series. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Mrs.  Roeglln  cares. 
The  largest  dog  breeder  In  Iowa,  she  works 
long  hours  to  produce  top-quality  pedigreed 
pups. 

But  for  all  her  efforts  puppies  bring  In 
little,  if  anjrthing,  more  than  those  turned 
out  by  filthy,  unhealthy  kennels. 

"We  clean  up  all  the  mess,  and  the  other 
guy  makes  all  the  dough,"  she  says  In  her 
German-Iowa  accent. 

Money  Is  the  root  of  the  puppy  Industry's 
evils.  It  is  more  economical  to  cut  corners. 
In  this  underregulated  and  largely  unpoUced 
dog  business,  economics  works  against  the 
good  breeders,  the  conscientious  dealers,  the 
honest  veterinarians,   the  careful  shippers. 

For  the  network  of  controls  is  torn  with 
gaping  holes.  And  through  them  the  un- 
scrupulous make  their  money. 

All  this  Is  at  the  expense  of  the  dogs 
themselves.  They  are  often  taken  too  young 
from  their  mothers;  squeezed  Into  Inade- 
quate, inhumane  crates;  transported  hun- 
dreds of  miles  by  road  and  thousands  more 
sealed  into  the  unventilated  cargo  holds  of 
Jets;  left  to  overheat  or  freeze  in  airport 
loading  areas. 

It  is  also  at  the  expense  of  consumers. 
They  may  find  themselves  with  pups  which 
turn  out  to  be  sick  or  sometimes  die,  which 
lack  promised  pedigree  papers,  which  grow 
up  not  resembling  their  expected  breed. 

"We're  inundated  with  complaints  about 
dogs,"  says  Anne  Gonnerman,  president  of 
Animal-King,  Inc.,  of  Kansas  City.  The  story 
is  the  same  on  the  East  Coast  where,  for 
instance,  the  New  York  City  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Department  has  Just  resorted  to  new 
regulations  aimed  at  protecting  pet-shop 
customers  from  "defective  merchandise." 

It  is  partly  a  problem  of  Irresponsibility, 
of  lack  of  concern  as  much  as  lack  of  en- 
forcement funds.  But  It  Is  also  a  problem 
of  varying  Jurisdictions  and  a  growing  bu- 
reaucracy. "I've  never  seen  such  a  bunch 
of  buck  passers  to  my  life,"  exclaims  one 
senior  state  official  who  has  been  trying  to 
get  action  out  of  Washtogton. 


The  main  means  of  regulation  is  the  1970 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  enforced  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlcultiire  (USDA) .  It  covers 
breeders,  dealers,  and  some  pet  shofts.  But  it 
does  not  extend  to  common  carriers  (REA 
Express  and  the  airlines)  and  does  not  pro- 
tect puppies  to  the  majority  of  pet  shops 
(those  which  are  not  also  wholesalers  nor 
deal  in  exotic  animals) . 

When  a  pup  is  banded  over  to  REA  or  an 
airline  it  comes  under  that  carrier's  own 
"tariff" — self-imposed  rules,  theoretically  en- 
forced by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ( CAB ) . 
In  the  plane  itself,  he  is  switched  again,  this 
time  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration   (PAA). 

But  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  this 
switchback  ride  from  one  authority  to  an- 
other? 

1.  Better  USDA  enforcement. 

Reports  abound  of  breedtog  kennels 
licensed  by  USDA  lnsp)ectors  which  are  in 
violation  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Some  USDA  officials  admit  that  conditions 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  Enforce- 
ment— with  only  some  45  suits  brought 
against  dealers  and  breeders  in  the  four  years 
stoce  the  act  was  passed — is  difficult,  espe- 
cially consldertog  the  number  of  violations. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Its  to- 
spectors,  the  department  is  retraining  them 
(to  attain  more  uniformity).  And  it  has  re- 
cently started  making  regular  checks  at  the 
main  puppy-trade  airports. 

Yet  the  department  is  still  far  from  havtog 
enough  inspectors  to  do  an  adequate  Job. 
The  USDA's  2,000  tospectors  can  afford  to 
spend  only  about  5  percent  of  their  time  on 
animal  welfare  work. 

"We  spend  as  much  time  on  animal  welfare 
as  we  can  within  our  budget."  says  Dr.  Dale 
Schwlndeman,  USDA's  senior  staff  veteri- 
narian. 

In  the  words  of  another  USDA  official: 
"Hot  air  may  sound  Iseautiful,  but  It  wont 
get  you  a  stogie  tospector.  Wliat  gets  you  an 
Inspector  is  a  congressional  appropriation." 

2.  Extend  federal  legislation. 

A  variety  of  congressional  hearings,  reports, 
and  bills  have  had  as  their  focus  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  But,  so  far, 
very  little  has  come  of  it. 

The  first  objective  Is  to  close  the  biggest 
loopholes  to  the  act  by  extending  It  to  com- 
mon carriers  and  all  pet  shops. 

A  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  proposed  by 
Sen.  Lowell  P.  Welcker  Jr.  (R)  of  Connect- 
icut and  cosponsored  by  Sen.  Warren  O. 
Magnuson  (D)  of  Washtogton  would  do  that. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  to  the 
House  by  Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley  (D)  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Some  segments  of  the  pet  business  and  the 
airline  tadustry  strongly  oppose  such  legis- 
lation. Others  see  little  potot  to  extending  the 
area  of  USDA  authority  when  the  depart- 
ment cannot  even  police  the  area  already 
assigned  to  It.  "You  can't  have  half-baked 
Inspection  and  care  for  the  animals,"  one 
critic  says. 

However,  others  contend  the  loopholes 
should  be  closed  and  more  funds  allocated 
for  USDA  Inspection. 

3.  Uniform  shipptog  standards. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  recently 
gathered  a  group  of  airltoes  representatives, 
dealers,  and  other  experts  to  work  out  what 
would  be  the  best  sort  of  shipptog  crate  for 
dogs.  After  a  day-long  discussion  no  agree- 
ment on  a  satisfactory  crate  was  reached. 

Shippers  prefer  inexpensive  crates,  easily 
assembled,  easily  disposed  of.  Most  favor 
orange  boxes  or  lettuce  crates,  even  though 
many  are  flimsy,  shatter  Into  splinters  eas- 
ily, have  protruding  nails,  and  allow  ani- 
mals' limbs  to  slip  outside  the  crate  where 
they  are  liable  to  be  criished. 

Airltoes  prefer  neat-looking  plastic  crates. 
But  some,  lacktog  ventilation,  become  "cook- 
pots  In  summer,  freezers  to  wtoter." 

In  an  effort  to  straighten  out  these  dif- 
ferences, the  CAB  ordered  all  airlines  to  file 


new  tariff  codes  for  live  animal  transporta- 
tion last  month.  In  September,  CAB  will  hold 
hearings  to  try,  after  years  of  indecision,  to 
reach  some  conclusions. 

"What  CAB  has  to  come  up  with  are  som« 
standards  for  handling  and  for  contatoers — 
and  that  needs  some  scientists,"  says  one 
senior  air  carrier  official. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, after  coming  out  with  some  stringent 
new  rules  for  animal  stowage  in  cargo  holds 
last  October,  is  feeltog  heavy  pressure. 

Deluged  with  adverse  comment  from  the 
pet  todustry  and  others  who  objected  to  the 
requirements  for  tying  down  cages,  protect- 
ing them  from  other  cau'go,  and  leaving  space 
for  ventilation,  the  FAA  put  off  the  com- 
pliance date  until  October  this  year.  It  also 
proceeded  to  "review"  its  new  rules,  which 
now  seem  likely  to  be  revised. 

4.  Reliable  health  certificates. 

.  A  few  states  insist  that  pets  shipped  into 
them  commercially  have  health  certificates. 
Some  states  Just  demand  a  rabies  certificate. 
Many  have  no  requirements  at  all. 

CAB  Is  trying  to  have  all  cats  and  dogs 
traveUng  by  air  carry  txill  health  certificates. 
Along  the  same  Unes,  the  USDA  Is  worktog 
with  the  American  Kennel  Club  on  a  ship- 
ping form  that  would  Include  AKC  registra- 
tion information,  shipping  details,  and  a 
health  certificate. 

This  simplflcatlon  of  currently  overlapping 
documents  also  would  make  the  health  cer- 
tificate a  federal  form — bringing  under  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  those  veterinarians  who  are 
signing  certificates  sloppily  or  fraudulently. 
At  present  there  Is  no  recourse  against  mis- 
use of  a  vet's  signature. 

Just  this  simple  change  in  documentation, 
animal  experts  say  could  do  much  to  save 
pet-shop  customers  from  betog  landed  with 
sick  pups.  The  risk  of  suspension  should  be 
a  strong  deterrent  to  slipshod  vetertoarlcms. 

Also,  New  York  Is  bringing  to  new  con- 
sumer protection  regulations  requiring  pet 
shops  to  furnish  health  certificates  for  all 
cats  and  dogs  sold  In  the  city.  Anyone  who 
found  he  had  bought  a  sick  animal  wo;Ud 
be  entitled  to  a  full  refimd. 

5.  Kennel  Club  registration  enforcement. 
The  growth  of  the  puppy  business  in  the 

last  20  years  from  a  breeders'  hobby  to  a 
multlmlUion  dollar  industry  has  left  the 
American  Kennel  Club  far  behind  in  polic- 
ing profitable  pedigrees. 

The  AKC's  four  field  agents  appointed  to 
1973  have  been  unable,  despite  their  best 
efforts,  to  keep  up  with  checking  and  cor- 
recting innumerable  record -keeping  failures 
and  some  frauds  in  50  states.  AKC  president 
John  LaFore's  goal  of  8  to  10  such  agents 
will  probably  still  be  Inadequate,  experts 
say,  consldertog  that  the  club's  reputation 
rests  heavily  on  the  Integrity  of  its  register. 

6.  Other  needs. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  at  state  and 
municipal  level  In  enacting  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  for  pet  shops,  kennels,  shelters, 
and  so  on.  Illinois  Is  the  acknowledged  leader 
to  this  field  (four  or  five  other  states  foUow 
close  behind)  wdth  a  comprehensive  law 
strongly  supported  by  both  the  public  and 
the  state's  pet  dealers. 

More  could  be  done,  observers  say,  under 
many  states'  animal-cruelty  statutes.  For 
Instance,  an_  aroused  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  William  Cum- 
mings,  recently  called  In  representatives  of 
aU  airlines  operating  In  Washington,  D.C.'s, 
federally  administered  National  Airport  near 
Arlington,  Vlrgtoia,  and  warned  them  that 
be  would  prosecute  any  airline  he  found 
violating  Virginia's  antlcruelty  laws. 

Finally,  experts  say,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  some  humane  societies  themselves  to  put 
aside  their  own  squabbles,  their  competition 
for  funds,  and  cooperate  to  ending  the  ex- 
cesses and  shortcomings  of  this  Industry. 

WHEN    BUYING    A    PUP  .  .  . 

1.  Decide  m  advance  what  breed  suits  you 
b«st.  Discover  what  food,  care,  exercise,  and 
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so  on  It  will  need.  You  can  constat  libraries, 
visit  kennels,  attend  an  obedience  training 
session,  and  talk  with  experts  and  other 
owners. 

2.  Consider  obtaining  your  pet  from  the 
local  humane  society  shelter.  They  often  have 
excellent  animals — and  you  may  save  a  life 
as  well  as  money. 

3.  Select  an  alert  animal  rather  than  a 
cowed  or  excessively  quiet  one.  Ask  whether 
It  has  been  "socialized" — is  used  to  people 
and  life  outside  a  kennel. 

4.  Examine  a  pup  for  healthy  coat,  clean 
ears,  bright  eyes. 

5.  Insist  on  taking  away  with  the  pup  its 
American  Kennel  Club  "blue  slip"  attesting 
to  Its  pedigree.  If  this  Is  not  immediately 
available,  get  full  identification  of  the  pup 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  seller,  including 
breed,  AKC  registered  names  and  numbers  of 
sire  and  dam,  pup's  date  of  birth,  name  of 
breeder,  and  (U  possible)  AKC  litter  number. 
I>on't  huy  without  these. 

6.  Ask  for  the  pup's  health  certificate.  Most 
should  have  one.  Also,  most  good  pet  shops 
offer  a  written  warranty. 

7.  Double  check  the  seller's  advice  on  care 
and  feeding  with  a  good  handbook,  experi- 
enced dog  owner,  or  local  veterinarian. 

8.  If  you  have  any  dilfictiltles  concerning 
the  puppy  or  the  sale,  get  in  touch  immedi- 
ately with  a  local  consumer  affairs  office.  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau,  or  the  American  Kennel 
Club  (based  in  New  York) . 
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master's  level  nurse  practitioner  for 
practice  In  Institutional  care  setting, 
particularly  important  In  Inner  cities 
and  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  progress  In  nursing 
education  and  programs  must  continue. 
I  reaffirm  my  support  for  S.  66  and  ask 
the  President  to  sign  It  Into  law  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  app)earlng  In  the 
Trenton,  Mo.,  Republican-Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  that  it 
concisely  presents  the  history  of  the 
nursing  profession  and  the  need  to  con- 
tinue our  commitment  to  expanded  and 
strengthened  nursing  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Trenton  (Mo.)  Republican-Times, 

June  21,  1975] 

Development  of  Nuesino  Behind  Historical 

Progress 


aide  course  to  the  Ph.  D.  in  nursing.  Before 
many  years,  it  will  be  possible  to  progress 
from  one  stage  to  the  next  and  receive  credit 
for  each.  Nursing  students  are  demanding 
college  work  to  keep  pace  IntellectuaUy  with 
their  fellow  students.  Men  have  now  entered 
the  field  and  the  profession  welcomes  their 
leadership.  Nursing  is  beginning  to  assume 
responsibility  for  Its  own  actions  without  the 
complete  dependence  on  physicians.  Though 
the  shortage  of  RNs  Is  stUl  critical  In  some 
areas,  the  advent  of  the  two-year  course  for 
RNs  in  Junior  colleges  will  flu  the  gap  in  the 
not-too-distant  future.  Only  then  will  the 
nurses  be  able  to  carry  out  the  high  stand- 
ards of  nursing  care  which  they  were  and  are 
taught  to  do. 

The  Missouri  Legislature  recently  approved 
a  new  Nurse  Practice  Act  which  awaits  the 
governor's  signature.  This  lengthy  document 
was  five  years  in  the  making  and  delineates 
the  lines  of  responsibility  while  removing  the 
gray  areas  under  which  the  nurse  has  worked 
insecurely  for  years.  Congress  has  approved 
a  new  Nurse  Training  Act  which  also  awalU 
the  president's  signature. 


WHAT    CAN    TOU    DO? 

1.  Support  yoxir  local  humane  society. 
TJtg©  it  to  check  and  give  emergency  aid  to 
animals  passing  through  local  airports.  Re- 
mind it  that  most  state  antlcruelty  laws 
apply  to  airports  and  animal  shipments 
Offer  volunteer  help. 

2.  Write  to  Sens.  Lowell  P.  Weicker  (R) 
of  Connecticut  and  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
(D)  of  Washington  and  Rep.  Thomas  Foley 
(D)  of  Washington,  backing  their  bills  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  1970  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  Write  to  your  own  senators  and  con- 
gressmen requesting  their  support  also. 

3.  If  you  have  any  trouble  ot  complaints 
In  shipping  your  pet  by  air,  write  to  the 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  Washington,  D.C. 

4.  Advocate  legislation  within  yotir  own 
Stat©  to  ensure  proper  animal  care  as  well 
as  consumer  protection  in  pet  sales. 

6.  Look  after  your  own  pets  properly. 


NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  the  President  to  sign  S.  66  Into  law 
This  bill  contains  three  essential  pro- 
grams Important  to  health  care  in  this 
country,  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  Health 
Services  and  Revenue  Sharing,  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps. 

Many  positive  results  have  come  from 
Federal  funding  for  nurse  training  pro- 
grams m  Missouri.  The  33  nursing  schools 
in  the  State  received  $4.6  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  last  year.  The  number  of  reg- 
istered nurses  in  Missouri  has  increased 
by  30  percent  since  1964,  but  many  more 
are  needed,  particularly  in  rural  areas 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  made 
It  possible  for  Missouri  to  develop  a  model 
program  implementing  continuing  edu- 
cation opportunities  for  nurses.  Now  8 
other  States  have  adopted  this  program 
with  the  original  number  of  17  nursing 
schools  increased  to  a  total  of  77  nursing 
programs  and  agencies. 

Another  significant  benefit  from  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  is  the  special 
project  grant  for  the  preparation  of  the 


As  the  nation  celebrates  200  years  of  dra- 
matic history  and  progress,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  health  care  of  the  people 
lagged  behind,  sometimes  as  much  as  100 
years.  Whether  due  to  dependence  on  public 
support  or  the  mysteries  of  life,  only  history 
Itself  wUl  determine. 

The  first  hospital  in  the  rr.S.  was  built  in 
New  York  (then  called  New  Amsterdam)  in 
1658,  was  staffed  by  criminals  and  delivered 
a  ghastly  type  of  care.  Conditions  In  hos- 
pitals remained  deplorable  for  another  200 
years.  If  taken  to  a  hospital  as  a  last  resort, 
the  patient  knew  full  well  he  was  being  sent 
to  his  death.  Nursing  during  this  time  was 
performed  by  the  untrained,  destitute 
woman  who  was  no  improvement  over  the 
criminal  and  who  delivered  extremely  poor 
care  to  match  the  extremely  poor  conditions 
of  the  hospital. 

Florence  Nightingale  formulated  principles 
of  cleanliness,  routine  patient  rounds,  a  sys- 
tematized plan  of  care  and  became  the 
founder  of  modern  nursing  in  Europe  in  the 
18608.  Our  own  ClvU  War  pointed  to  the 
crucial  need  for  trained  nurses  since  more 
men  died  from  filth,  disease  and  infection 
than  from  battle  wounds.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Sisterhoods  produced  the  only 
nurses  but  far  too  few  to  serve  the  populace. 
Clara  Barton  served  as  a  volunteer  nurse  in 
the  Civil  War  and  later  helped  to  form  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  1882.  The  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  grad- 
uated America's  first  trained  niu-se  in  1873 
BeUevue  Hospital  of  New  York  established  a 
nxirsing  school  the  same  year  and  followed 
the  Nightingale  method  of  instruction. 

It  foUows,  therefore,  that  nursing  lacks 
more  history  than  most  professions  If  we 
consider  history  as  a  basis  for  our  present 
and  future. 

After  1900,  Nurse  Practice  Acts  were  writ- 
ten and  enacted.  Nxirse  Registration  finally 
became  uniform  among  the  states  and  ad- 
mission standards  in  nursing  schools  were 
elevated.  Even  so,  real  progress  in  nursing 
was  slow— delegated  to  those  who  probably 
would  never  marry  and  were  willing  to  work 
for  board  and  room. 

World  Wars  I  and  n  brought  dramatic 
changes  and  the  needed  reform.  Modern 
nursing  was  launched  and  on  its  way  But 
these  changes  also  resulted  in  a  shortage  of 
nurses.  It  was  at  this  time  that  practical 
nurses  and  nurse's  aides  were  Introduced  on 
the  health  scene  to  help  alleviate  the  defi- 
ciency. What  was  thought  to  be  a  temporary 
situation  developed  into  a  permanent  situ- 
ation and  the  helpers  who  came  to  the  rescue 
now  constitute  the  greater  percent  of  the 
nursing  force.  Today,  we  have  many  types  of 
health  workers  and  nursing  has  many  types 
of  programs  ranging  from  the  short  nurse's 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


UNITED    STATES-ROMANIA    BILAT- 
ERAL COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  35) 
approving  a  bilateral  commercial  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure is  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis) 
with  a  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require  for  a 
brief  opening  statement. 

The  concurrent  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate  would  give  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval to  a  bilateral  commercial  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  which  has 
been  negotiated  under  the  authority  of 
title  rv  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-618) .  The  resolution  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
If  it  is  approved  by  the  Senate  and  if  the 
House  should  concur,  the  commercial 
agreement  will  go  into  effect  and  Ro- 
mania will  join  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
as  the  only  Communist  countries  whose 
products  are  afforded  most-favored-na- 
tion— column  1— treatment  under  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States. 

SAFEGTTAROS    IN    TRADE    AGREEMENT 

Title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act,  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  December, 
authorizes  the  President  to  extend,  under 
certain  conditions,  nondiscriminatory— 
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most-favored-natlon — tariff  treatment 
to  those  coimtries  whose  products  are  not 
presently  afforded  such  treatment,  sec- 
tion 402  provides  that  no  coimtry  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  or  U.S.  Government  credits  or 
credit  guarantees  if  it  denies  its  citizens 
the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

Title  rv  also  established  other  condi- 
tions and  qualifications  relating  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  bilateral 
commercial  agreements  can  be  negoti- 
ated by  the  Executive  and  provisions 
which  are  required  to  be  made  a  part  of 
such  agreements.  They  are  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting American  industries  and  workers 
against  market  disruption,  protection  of 
industrial  property  rights  and  processes 
and  producers  for  settling  commercial 
disputes. 

In  the  event  that  U.S.  jobs  and  firms 
ever  be  threatened  by  imports  from  Ro- 
mania, the  safeguard  provisions  of  the 
trade  agreement  and  the  Trade  Act  it- 
self provide  several  ways  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  The  President  is  provided 
with  authority  to  quickly  impose  import 
restrictions  if  they  are  necessary.  The 
so-caUed  "escape  clause"  is  substantially 
liberalized  so  that  industries  can  receive 
speedy  relief  through  petition  to  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission  if  there 
is  any  market  disruption.  We  strongly 
believe  that  these  provisions,  carefully 
written  in  the  Trade  Act  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  will  protect  Amer- 
ican jobs.  Because  of  these  provisions  in 
the  Trade  Act,  this  agreement  has  many 
more  safeguards  to  protect  U.S.  com- 
mercial interests  than  other  past  agree- 
ments negotiated  with  state  trading 
countries. 

In  addition,  the  Trade  Act  established 
several  new  procedures  for  the  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  bilateral  commercial 
agreements  with  Communist  coimtries 
as  well  as  other  types  of  trade  agreements 
which  the  Executive  will  be  negotiating 
during  the  next  5  years  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  act.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  procedures  contained  in  the  Trade 
Act  will  be  utilized. 

UNITED    STATES    TRADE    WITH    ROMANIA 

Our  trade  with  Romania  has  been 
favorable,  and  we  expect  it  will  grow  and 
remain  favorable  if  this  agreement  is 
approved.  In  1970,  U.S.  two-way  trade 
with  Romania  was  $80  million.  In  1974 
this  trade  reached  a  level  of  $407.6  mil- 
lion. U.S.  trade  with  Romania  more- 
over, has  been  running  better  than  2  to 
1  in  favor  of  U.S.  exports  during  the 
1970-74  period.  Two-way  trade  for  the 
first  5  months  of  1975  totaled  $136.5  mil- 
lion, down  $51.5  million  from  the  same 
period  last  year.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
this  decline  may  have  been  the  uncer- 
tainty over  the  outcome  of  this  agree- 
ment. The  executive  branch  anticipates 
that  trade  will  return  to  its  former 
growth  pattern  after  this  agreement  is 
approved.  The  tables  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  tell  the  story  of 
recent  U.S.  trade  with  Romania. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  the  trend  in 
trade  with  the  state  of  Romania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNITED   STATES-ROMANIAN    TRADE,    1967    AND    1970-74 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 

1967    1970    1971      1972     1973     1974 


U.S.  exports  to 

Romania 16.8    66.4    52.5     69.4    116.6    277.1 

U.S.  imports  from 

Romania 6.2    13.4    13.8     31.5     55.9    130.5 


Total  trade 23.0    79.8    76.3    10O.9    172.5    407.6 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  1967-73:  Bureau  of 
East-West  Trade  "Quarterly  Report  Under  Export  Administration 
Act."  1974:  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade  "U.S.  Trade  Status  with 
Socialist  Countries." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
a  further  table,  showing  the  Romanian 
trade  by  major  commodities  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNITED  STATES-ROMANIAN  TRADE,  BY  MAJOR 
COMMODITIES,  1974 

(In  millions  of  dollars| 


Major  commodities 


U.S.  ex-  U.S.  Im- 

ports to       ports  from 
Romania         Romania 


Food  and  live  animals... 

Beverages  and  tobacco 

Crude  materials,  except  fuels 

Mineral  fuels  and  lubes 

Edible  oils  and  fats 

Chemicals 

Manufactured  goods 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 

Other 

Total 277.12 


93.35 

11.16 

.13 

.24 

69.16 

1.05 

5.54 

80.24 

0 

0 

7.94 

3.66 

10.72 

6.06 

88.24 

8.60 

1.65 

19.15 

.38 

.35 

130.52 


Source:  Department   of   Commerce,    Bureau   of    East-West 
Trade,  "U.S.  Trade  Status  with  Socialist  Countries." 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  Romania's  exports  to 
the  United  States,  petroleum  fuels  and 
lubricants  have  been  dominant.  In  1974, 
over  65  percent  of  its  exports  to  the 
United  States — over  $80  million  worth- 
consisted  of  such  products.  Other  im- 
portant experts  to  the  United  States  were 
agricultural  tractors,  footwear,  canned 
hams,  glass,  and  clothing. 

Trade  in  these  products  Is  expected  to 
continue ;  but  in  addition,  there  are  cer- 
tain commodities  that  are  potential  Ro- 
manian exports  if  tariff  discrimination 
were  removed.  These  include  construc- 
tion materials;  such  chemical  products  as 
synthetic  rubber,  fibers,  polyethylene, 
caustic  soda,  and  soda  ash;  metal  prod- 
ucts, rolling  stock;  and  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

FREEDOM     OF     EMIGRATION 

As  I  have  stated,  section  402  of  the 
Trade  Act  provides  that  no  country  shall 
be  made  eligible  for  nondiscriminatory 
tariff  treatment,  government  credits  or 
guarantees  if  such  country  denies  its 
citizens  the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

The  committee,  and  indeed  the  admin- 
istration, were  disappointed  over  the 
relatively  poor  performance  of  Romania 
with  regard  to  emigration  from  that 
country  during  the  first  5  months  of  this 
year.  It  is  not  clear  what  factors  may 
have  caused  the  actual  decline  In  the 
number  of  emigres.  The  emigration  fig- 


ures in  June  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment, and  the  committee  fully  expects 
this  trend  to  continue. 

The  emigration  amendment  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
not  restricted  to  one  minority  group.  It 
was  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress,  as 
expressed  by  the  principal  authors  of 
the  amendment,  to  encourage  freer  emi- 
gration of  all  people — regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  religion — who  wished  to  emi- 
grate. The  Romanian  Government  has 
recently  shown  evidence  of  a  willingness 
to  allow  many  families  to  be  reunited. 
This  fact  plus  the  relatively  small  scale 
of  the  emigration  problem  in  Romania 
and  the  awareness  of  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment has  of  the  deep  concerns  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  this 
issue,  convinced  the  committee  to  report 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate.  It  is  expected  that 
Senate  approval  of  this  resolution  and 
continued  extension  of  most-favored-na- 
tlon treatment  will  depend  upon  a  con- 
sistently liberal  emigration  performance. 
Mr.  President,  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  balance  of  trade  is  any 
more  favorable,  nor  the  commodities  in 
which  it  is  carried  out  more  favorable 
with  any  of  the  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  than  with  the  country  of  Romania. 
We  are  exporting  things  that  this  Na- 
tion should  be  exporting.  We  are  im- 
porting the  kind  of  things  that  we  find 
it  necessary  to  import,  such  as  oil,  cer- 
tain types  of  machinerj-,  certain  ch«n- 
icals,  and  things  that  are  in  short  sup- 
ply in  this  country. 

So,  this  is  a  very  good  agreement  for 
both  countries. 

The  only  sticky  point  about  this  whole 
thing  has  been  the  very  touchy  subject 
of  emigration,  which  as  the  Senate  well 
knows,  has  resulted  In  a  complete  im- 
passe and  failure  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Romania  has  been  far  more  coopera- 
tive with  the  United  States  than  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  we 
do  not  have  the  unpleasant  situation  of 
Congress,  miintentlonally  I  am  sure,  go- 
ing too  far  in  goading  and  pushing  the 
trading  partner  on  the  other  side  to  the 
extent  that  that  partner  simply  declined 
to  do  business  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  under  the  very 
tactful  and  persuasive  approach  of  our 
State  Department  and  our  other  emis- 
saries, great  progress  has  been  made  In 
persuading  the  Romanians  to  release 
from  that  country  and  to  permit  emigra- 
tion of  persons  who  wouM  like  to  leave 
that  country. 

For  example,  here  is  a  letter  from  the 
Romanian  Embassy,  dated  July  15,  only 
a  few  days  ago,  stating  that: 

Referring  to  the  cases  presented  by  Sena- 
tor Jesse  Helms  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings  on 
July  8,  1975,  on  Romanlan-U.S.  Trade  Agree- 
ment please  be  advised  that  the  families  of 
sixteen  persons  engaged  in  the  hunger  strike 
at  the  United  Nations,  and  whom  were  men- 
tioned In  the  Senator's  testimony  on  page  8, 
have  received  exit  visa  for  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  same  time  the  cases  of  Virginia 
C&llnescu,  Florea  and  Maria  CSUnescu.  Tca- 
cenco  Emilia.  Tasedan  loan  and  Maria, 
Gheorghe,  Tlgu,  Cornelia  V.  C&linescu  and 
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Irina  Crlstofaru  on  the  additional  list  of  Sen- 
ator Helms,  also  have  been  solved. 

As  soon  as  I  have  Information  concerning 
the  remaining  cases  on  Senator's  Helms  list 
I  will  let  you  know. 

A  representative,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  administration  pointed  out  that  with 
regard  to  a  list  of  cases  about  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
strongly  concerned.  75  percent  of  those 
people  had  received  exit  visas  and  were 
In  the  process  of  leaving,  and  a  great 
nimiber  of  others  were  making  headway 
toward  achieving  their  objective  of 
leaving  that  country. 

So,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
a  good  case  In  which  this  Nation  has 
used  its  trade  negotiations  to  help  im- 
plement immigration  policy  in  a  manner 
which  has  been  productive  rather  than 
counterproductive,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  can  continue  this  fine  progress. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  President  at  any 
point  is  not  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  our  relations  with  Romania  he  can 
terminate  immediately  the  commercial 
trade   pattern  developing  here. 

If  Congress  is  not  satisfied  it  can  ter- 
minate it  every  year. 

So,  there  are  plenty  of  ways  that  we 
can  protect  ourselves,  and  we  can  also 
seek  to  persuade  our  trading  partner 
to  see  our  point  of  view  and  to  negotiate 
In  good  terms. 

I  am  frank  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
some  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hungary,  and  other  East- 
em  bloc  countries  have  been  bringing 
pressure  upon  Romania,  trs^lng  to  pre- 
vent that  country  from  going  as  far  as 
it  has  toward  coming  to  terms  with  the 
United  States  over  this  issue. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  Romania  is 
what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  meant  to  say  Romania 
going  as  far  as  it  has  in  coming  to  terms 
with  us. 

So,  this  I  believe  is  a  good  agreement. 
I  think  it  represents  as  much  progress 
as  we  could  hope  to  make  in  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  It  is  a  good 
trade  agreement.  It  has  an  additional 
plus  in  that,  insofar  as  we  can  persuade 
the  Communist  coimtries  to  cooperate 
with  us  on  the  Immigration  issue,  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  recommend,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  this  trade 
agreement  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  wiU  my 
distinguished  chairman  yield  me  10 
minutes? 
Mr.  LONG.  Ten  minutes,  yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  3  minutes?  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  with  the  proviso  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  colleague. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.    JACKSON.    The   Senator   from 
Connecticut  did. 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  yield  3  minutes.  I 
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yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  him  3  minutes. 


imrrzD    states-romakian    trade    agreement 

AND   FREEDOM    OF   EMIGRATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  urge  favorable  Senate  action 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35,  the 
resolution  of  approval  of  the  United 
States-Romanian  trade  agreement, 
which  would  make  Romania  the  first 
Communist  country  to  qualify  for  most- 
favored-natlon  tariff  treatment  and  par- 
ticipation in  U.S.  Government  credit 
programs  under  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment. 

Along  with  providing  the  means  for 
closer  commercial  relations  with  an 
Eastern  European  country  which  has 
managed  to  develop  a  relatively  inde- 
pendent and  relatively  positive  policy  to- 
ward the  West,  implementation  of  this 
agreement  should  bring  about  a  parallel 
accommodation  in  the  equally  important 
area  of  human  relations.  As  the  author 
of  the  East-West  trade  and  freedom  of 
emigration  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974, 1  especially  want  to  address  my- 
self to  the  significance  of  approving  Ro- 
manian eligibility  for  the  affected  trade 
benefits  on  that  basis,  pointing  out  some 
necessary  reservations  as  well  as  the 
hopeful  prospects. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  compromise  on 
trade  and  emigration  In  the  Trade  Act, 
the  President  may  waive  the  trade  re- 
strictions in  the  free  emigration  section 
for  a  nonmarket  coimtry  if  he  reports  to 
the  Congress  that : 

First.  He  has  determined  that  such 
waiver  will  substantially  promote  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section;  and 

Second.  He  has  received  assurances 
that  the  emigration  practices  of  that 
country  will  henceforth  lead  substan- 
tially to  the  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section. 

This  formula  was  drafted  jointly  by 
the  administration  and   the  Congress, 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to 
0,  and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
Nevertheless,  the  Presidential  report 
of  April  24,  1975,  exercising  the  waiver 
authority  for  Romania,  fell  far  short  of 
the  language  specified  in  the  legislation. 
The  President  failed  to  report  that  he 
had  received  assurances  on  Romanian 
emigration  and  relied  instead  on  a  vague 
phrase  relating  to  the  "solution  of  hu- 
manitarian problems"  in  a  1973  joint 
declaration  by  then  President  Nixon  and 
Romanian    President    Ceausescu.    That 
declaration  makes  no  mention  of  emi- 
gration and  had  yielded  no  progress  on 
emigration  since  Its  signing.  Further- 
more, although  the  administration  urged 
Congress  to  take  into  account  the  "sen- 
sitivity" of  the  issue  by  making  our  judg- 
ment on  the  basis  of  Romanian  emigra- 
tion performance  rather  than  pressing 
for  detailed  assurances,  Romanian  per- 
formance both  leading  up  to  and  In  the 
period  immediately  following  the  Presi- 
dent's action  showed  no  Improvement 
whatsoever  which  would  allow  Congress 
to  determine   that  satisfactory   assur- 
ances had  been  received,  as  reiliuired  by 
law 


Progress  on  Romanian  emigration 
came  only  in  recent  weeks,  after  it  be- 
came clear  that  Congress  would  withhold 
approval  of  the  trade  agreement  in  the 
absence  of  concrete  evidence  of  move- 
ment to  fill  the  gap  In  the  President's 
report.  In  addition  to  continuing  consul- 
tations with  the  State  Department  for 
the  past  several  weeks  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  House  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  representatives  of  the  Ro- 
manian Government,  with  humanitarian 
organizations  concerned  with  emigra- 
tion, and  with  members  of  divided 
United  States-Romanian  families  who 
will  be  so  personally  affected  by  the  reso- 
lution of  this  issue.  Some  of  us  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  stress  the  need  for 
genuine  progress  at  a  meeting  with 
President  Ceausescu  In  Washington  In 
early  June. 

I  believe  that  this  was  a  very  healthy 
interaction  for  all  concerned,  and  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  which  the  Romanian  Government 
has  recently  responded.  Some  1,250  em- 
igration applications  were  approved  In 
June,  including  primarily  Romanians 
seeking  to  be  reunited  with  families  in 
the  United  States,  and  Romanians  of 
Jewish  and  German  origin  who  wish  to 
go  to  Israel  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  respectively.  This  improved,  If 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  rate  of  ap- 
provals has  been  continuing  in  July.  Ob- 
viously, we  expect  that  these  approvals 
will  mean  that  the  persons  receiving 
them  will  soon  depart  for  theh-  chosen 
destinations. 

My  own  decision  to  support  the  trade 
agreement  at  this  time  Is  based  on  the 
expectation  that  these  signs  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  steady  upward  trend  In 
Romanian  emigration— the  only  real 
basis  we  have  for  determhilng  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  President's  waiver  and 
moreover,  for  determining  whether  a  re- 
newal of  the  waiver  authority  is  justified 
when  it  comes  before  Congress  in  11 
months. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  strong 
legislative  record  they  established  both 
during  the  hearings  on  the  trade  agree- 
ment and  in  their  reports  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  approval  last  week  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses.  By  withholding  action  until 
progress  on  emigration  was  clearly  dis- 
cernible, both  committees  made  full  and, 
in  my  judgment,  critically  productive  use 
of  the  time  allotted  to  them  for  consider- 
ation of  the  trade  agreement.  I  fully  sup- 
port their  conclusion  that  the  language 
of  the  President's  report  alone  was  not 
sufficient  to  allow  favorable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress.  I  also  endorse 
their  position  that  action  on  Romania  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  precedent  for 
countries  other  than  Romania.  It  is  the 
recent  sharp  increase  In  Romanian  emi- 
gration and  Romania's  special  circum- 
stances in  the  Communist  bloc  which 
justify  our  willingness  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  this  case. 

It  should  also  be  noted  a  relaxation  of 
Romanian  emigration  restrictions  would 
be  consistent  with  the  more  liberal  emi- 
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gration  pwlicy  practiced  by  Romania  up 
through  the  mid-1960's,  as  well  as  with 
the  provisions  on  emigration  in  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion, acceded  to  by  Romania  in  1970. 
Freer  emigration  Is  also  In  keeping  with 
the  family  reunification  provisions  of 
the  Conference  on  European  Security 
and  Cooperation  declaration,  which  Ro- 
mania is  expected  to  sign  later  this 
month.  Romania's  earlier  emigration 
practices  and  the  cooperative  attitude 
which  the  Romanian  Government  Is  ap- 
parently ready  to  renew  provide  a  wel- 
come contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union's  dis- 
missal of  the  human  dimension  of  de- 
tente and  hypocritical  accession  to  the 
same  international  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  Ro- 
mania is  beginning  to  appreciate  what 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  handful  of  na- 
tions bound  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  yet 
to  understand:  That  emigration  is  cause 
for  national  embarrassment  and  inter- 
national concern  only  when  It  is  denied, 
and  that  the  freer  movement  of  peoples 
should  be  a  bridge  rather  than  an  ob- 
stacle to  improved  East-West  relations. 
I  hope  that  Romania  has  in  fact  decided 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  international  com- 
munity in  respecting  the  fundamental 
human  right  to  emigrate,  and  that  the 
continued  Romanian  progress  expected 
in  this  area  will  make  it  possible  for 
Congress  to  renew  Romanian  eligibility 
for  trade  benefits  next  year. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  yielding 
me  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  that  certain  features  of  this 
legislation  be  stressed  regarding  our  ac- 
tion to  extend  MFN  to  Romania.  During 
the  past  few  months,  the  Romanians 
have  exhibited  a  very  positive  effort  to 
comply  with  congressional  intent  on  the 
issue  of  emigration.  They  understood 
that  the  Congress  was  concerned  that 
emigration  figures  for  individuals  wish- 
ing to  leave  Romania  had  declined 
significantly  last  year  and  in  the  first 
5  months  of  this  year.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  Romanians  have  increased 
their  effort  to  grant  exit  approval  to  a 
growing  number  of  people  desiring  per- 
mission to  leave.  And  in  addition  to  exit 
approvals,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  actual  departures,  an  im- 
portant distinction  to  make  in  discussion 
of  the  emigration  issue. 

Since  the  beginning  of  June,  emigra- 
tion from  Romania  has  shown  a  marked 
Increase.  However,  if  the  present  rate  is 
maintained  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
would  still  not  equal  the  figure  for  1974, 
which  was  a  low  figure.  While  we  have 
been  pleased  to  see  the  rate  of  emigra- 
tion Increase  recently,  we  certainly  ex- 
pect that  the  increase  of  the  past  2 
months  will  only  be  a  beginning  of  a 
policy  which  will  give  those  individuals 
who  have  a  desire  to  leave  the  freedom 
to  do  so.  The  Romanians  have  already 
demonstrated  good  faith  in  their  han- 
dling of  this  matter  to  date,  and  we  ex- 
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pect  that  this  good  faith  will  result  In  an 
even  less  restrictive  policy  in  the  coming 
months. 

In  accordance  with  this  legislation. 
Congress  will  review  the  trade  agree- 
ment in  July  1976,  to  examine  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  in  terms  of  trade 
and  changes  in  other  pclicies  mentioned 
in  the  Trade  Act.  During  discussion  of 
this  review  process  in  committee,  fears 
were  expressed  that  emigration  might 
return  to  its  former,  inadequate  levels 
once  MFN  is  granted,  only  to  resume  the 
current  trend  in  the  month  or  two  im- 
mediately before  the  waiver  period  ex- 
pires. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Romanians  have  communicated  their  of- 
ficial understanding  that  such  a  pattern 
will  not  unfold. 

During  hearings  on  this  legislation,  I 
discussed  the  emigration  issue  in  some 
depth  with  Mr.  Arthur  Hartman,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  European  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Hartman  conveyed  certain  as- 
surances that  he  had  received  from  Ro- 
mania on  emigration  practices  in  the 
future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  our  dialog  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dialog 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Hartman,  let's  say 
this  Committee  and  Congress  approves  this 
agreement.  Can  we  expect  that  the  Admin- 
istration wUl  come  back  with  a  favorable 
recommendation  at  the  end  of  the  waiver 
period  only  If  the  Romanians  have  demon- 
strated a  steady  performance  during  the 
waiver  period? 

Mr.  Hartman.  You  are  referring  to  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  18  month  period? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes,  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  understood  the  wUl  of  the 
Congress  in  applying  this  Act.  And  we  have 
made  these  feelings  clear  to  the  Romanian 
authorities.  We  believe  that  we  are  now 
seeing  evidence  that  in  fact  some  of  these 
problems  that  have  been  of  concern  to  us  are 
being  taken  care  of  within  the  framework  of 
this  Joint  declaration  of  the  two  Presidents 
to  deal  with  humanitarian  problems. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In  other  words,  do  we 
have  the  assurances  of  this  Administration 
that  emigration  will  not  decline,  once  MFN 
is  granted  only  to  Increase  in  the  month 
or  two  or  Immediately  before  the  waiver 
period  is  up? 

Mr.  Hartman.  You  certainly  have  the  as- 
surances of  this  Administration.  And  we 
believe  that  there  is  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Romanian  authorities. 

We  obviously  cannot  guarantee  numbers. 
And  our  discussions  reveal  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  on  exactly  how 
many  people,  in  fact,  wish  to  emigrate. 

Senator  RiBicorr.  Well,  that  may  be 
true,  but  are  you  assiirlng  us  that  the  in- 
dividuals for  whom  the  Romanians  report, 
that  passports  have  been  approved,  will  ac- 
tually be  permitted  to  leave  Romania  in  the 
next  few  weeks? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Tea,  In  the  caae  of  those 
wishing  to  come  to  the  United  States,  we  ac- 
tually have  the  names  of  the  people  who 
have  been  approved  for  emigration.  And  we 
have  every  assurance  that  those  people  will, 
m  fact,  be  permitted  to  leave. 

Senator  Rtbicoft.  In  other  words,  the 
American  Embassy,  you  only  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  those  coming  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  \b  correct. 


Senator  Ribicoff.  The  American  Embas- 
sy is  checking  up  to  make  sure  that  those 
who  have  exit  visas  to  come  to  the  United 
States  actually  come  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  correct.  And  we 
now  have  a  list  of  some  642  names  of  people 
who  have  been  given  approvals.  And  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  had  good  cooperation 
from  the  Romanian  authorities  in  accepting 
lists  from  us  of  people  whose  relatives  in  the 
United  States  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
their  being  able  to  emigrate. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  want  to  repeat  again, 
because  It  is  always  assumed  when  we  talk 
about  emigration,  we  are  Just  talking  about 
Jews,  but  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  people  of  all  races  and  creeds, 
and  especially  the  Romanians  wishing  to 
come  to  the  United  States;  Romanian  Or- 
thodox or  Roman  Catholics.  And  our  con- 
cern Is  definitely  for  the  reuniting  of  fam- 
ilies in  this  category. 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Now,  I  am  looking  at 
the  figures.  And  I  take  these  figures  from 
the  Romanians  themselves.  Whether  they  are 
accurate  or  not,  I  have  no  way  of  determin- 
ing. 

The  1975  figtires  show  that  2,020  approvals 
to  Israel,  960  for  approvals  to  the  United 
States.  The  June  figures:  Israel  432,  the 
United  States  618,  Germany  462  and  other 
countries  249  for  a  total  of  1,661.  The  figures 
for  Jews  only,  that  Is  all  I  received,  they  did 
not  give  me  the  figures  for  other  countries, 
237  actually  departed  for  Israel,  303  who  have 
received  passports  and  booked  flights  out, 
602  received  passi>orts  but  have  no  reserva- 
tion. 

I  give  you  these  figures  because  it  is  cru- 
cial to  make  the  distinction  between  exit 
approval  and  actual  exits.  To  me  It  Is  not 
enought  Just  to  give  a  person  an  exit  ap- 
proval and  then  the  Romanians  do  not 
deliver  the  passports,  so  people  cannot  leave. 
So  even  If  the  June  figures  are  up  on  exit 
approvals,  they  do  not  mean  very  much  to 
me  unless  they  are  actually,  the  people  ac- 
tually are  given  permission  to  leave  Romania. 

Now  bow  are  you  taking  up  on  this? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  our  understandings 
from  our  conversations  with  Romanian  au- 
thorities, our  conversations  with  Jewish 
leaders  in  Romania,  and  our  conversations 
also  with  the  Israeli  authorities,  who  have 
over  the  years  conducted  talks  with  the  Ro- 
manians on  this  subject,  is  that  when  these 
approvals  are  Issued,  there  have  been  pass- 
ports Issued  and  approvals  to  leave. 

I  think  part  of  the  problem  of  delay  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many  per- 
sonal things  that  have  to  be  done  by  these 
people:  houses  sold,  personal  property  dis- 
posed of,  and  therefore  there  is  a  lag  between 
approvals  and  actual  departures. 

Also,  I  think  that  there  was  a  case  over 
the  last  year  or  so  where  people  who  indi- 
cated an  intention  to  emigrate  to  Israel  de- 
layed their  actual  departure  because  of 
uncertainties  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  we  are  now,  I  think,  beginning  to  see 
actual  movement.  And,  your  figures,  al- 
though they  are  not  exactly  the  same  ones 
that  I  have,  are  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  exact  figures,  because  we 
get  them  from  different  sources. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  see,  even  if  the 
Romanians  maintained  the  total  number  of 
exits,  it  would  still  be  only  about  half  of 
last  year's  total  of  3,500,  which  was  a  low 
figure. 

But  when  you  consider  the  past  rate  of 
emigration  over  the  last  decade — so  it  is  im- 
portant to  me,  irrespective  of  what  we  do 
now,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  MFN,  for 
the  Romanians  in  the  future  that  they  be 
given  to  understand  that  there  has  to  be  a 
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consistent  flow.  I  tblnk  we  will  be  deeply 
concerned  If  once  MPN  Is  granted,  If  Congress 
so  grants  It,  that  we  find  ourselves  In  a  posi- 
tion that  suddenly  there  Is  a  nosedive  on  the 
number  of  people  allowed  to  come  out  and 
then  two  months  before  the  renewal  comes 
up,  they  accelerate. 

I  thlnlc  you  should  emphasize  that  very, 
very  strongly. 

Mr.  Habtman.  We  certainly  will.  And  I  cer- 
tainly hope,  also.  Senator,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  community  In  this  country  will 
keep  In  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  Romania  so  that  there  Is 
an  accurate  flow  of  Information  to  us. 

Senator  RisicorF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  as  can 
be  seen  from  this  exchange,  Congress  has 
received  certain  assurances  about  fu- 
ture rates  of  emigration,  and  Mr.  Hart- 
man  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  ad- 
ministration imderstands  the  will  of 
Congress  In  applying  the  Trade  Act  to 
Romania.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Ro- 
manians understand  the  will  of  Congress 
In  this  complex  area,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  telegram  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Rabbi  Israel  Miller,  chair- 
man of  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of 
Major  Jewish  Organizations.  Rabbi  Mil- 
ler touches  on  a  number  of  central  is- 
sues in  the  area  of  emigration  policies 
and  our  relations  with  Romania.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
message  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Telegram 
Senator  A.  Rxbicoff, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Jewish  community  is  en- 
couraged by  the  increase  in  emigration  from 
Romania  which  has  developed  in  recent 
weeks.  The  reports  that  Romanian  officials 
issued  over  1,000  exit  approvals  during  the 
month  of  June  are  a  welcome  indication  of  a 
positive  trend  that  we  trust  will  be  contin- 
ued and  reflected  In  the  actual  number  of 
departures.  On  this  basis,  we  support  favor- 
able congressional  action  on  the  U.S.-Roma- 
nian  trade  agreement  which  would  make  Ro- 
mania eligible  for  most-favored-natlon 
status. 

In  making  a  recommendation,  we  are  mlnd- 
fm  that  the  situation  of  Romania,  both  In 
terms  of  the  history  of  that  country's  emi- 
gration practices  and  Its  special  position 
within  the  Conununlst  bloc,  distinguishes  it 
from  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe. 

We  trust  that  Romanian  good  faith  and 
cooperation  regarding  emigration  through- 
out the  next  11  months  will  Justify  the  rec- 
ommendation we  make  today  and  will  allow 
us  to  make  a  similar  favorable  reconunenda- 
tlon  when  MFM.  comes  up  for  renewal  at 
the  end  of  this  period.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Hart- 
man,  in  his  appearances  before  the  Finance 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  gave  assur- 
ances that  the  administration  will  recom- 
mend an  extension  of  the  waiver  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanlk  provision  of  the  Trade  Act  in  the 
event  of  continued  upward  movements  In 
Romanian  emigration  throughout  the  waiver 
period. 

We  believe  from  the  positive  response  thus 
far  by  the  Romanian  Oovernment  that  the 
emigration  provision  of  the  Trade  Act  la 
meaningful  and  viable. 

I  wish  to  extend  the  appreciation  of  the 
conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  American 
Jewish  Organizations  for  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Oongresa  which  was  responsible  for  the  In- 
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elusion  of  the  emigration  provision  In  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974,  and  hope  you  will 
convey  our  thanks  to  your  colleagues  on  the 
Finance  Committee  for  their  steadfast  sup- 
port of  this  vital  humanitarian  Issue. 
Rabbi  Israel  Mn.LER, 
Chairman,  Conference  of  Presidents  of 
Major  American  Jewish  Organizations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
point  out  that  when  we  talk  about  emi- 
gration, we  are  not  just  talking  of  the 
problem  of  the  Jews.  We  are  talking  of 
the  problems  of  all  people.  In  Romania 
especially,  a  number  of  the  emigrants 
are  Roman  Catholics  or  Roman  Ortho- 
dox. As  proved  by  the  figures  cited  by 
our  distinguished  chairman,  in  answer 
to  Senator  Helms,  almost  all  the  indi- 
viduals are  people  who  come  to  the 
United  States  and  are  not  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith. 

In  view  of  our  imderstandings  with 
administration  officials  and  the  Roma- 
nian Government,  i  urge  support  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  fruitful  trading  relations  with 
our  new  most-favored  trading  partner. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


order  which  is  submitted  or  on  which  th. 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con 
troUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man 
ager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bUl  is  in  favor  of  anv 
such  amendment,  motion,  or  point  of  order 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con 
trolled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  destgl 

^J^^f^  /wrtfter.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  Umited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Sen 
ator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond^  • 
Provided.  That  the  said  Senators,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  aUot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
S.  2173  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow  for  the  leadership  to 
caU  up  S.  2173.  a  bill  relating  to  explora- 
tion and  development  of  naval  petroleum 
reserves. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  2173 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  2173,  a  bill  to  fully  explore 
and  develop  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves, is  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  limitation  on  the  bill  of  2  hours,  to 
be  divided  between  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr. 
THURMOND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  1  hour  on  any 
amendment.  30  minutes  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal,  and  20  minutes  on 
any  point  of  order  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate; that  the  agreement  as  to  the  division 
of  time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  it  be  in  order  on  Saturday 
July  26,  1975,  to  call  up  S.  2173  (Order  No. 
330),  a  biU  to  fully  explore  and  develop 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  of  the  United 
States  and  to  permit  limited  production  with 
revenues  derived  therefrom  to  be  placed  in 
a  special  accoimt,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  debate  on  any  amendment  shall 
be  limited  to  l  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  blU,  debate  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager 
of  the  blU,  and  that  debate  on  any  point  of 


UNITED  STATES-ROMANIA  BILAT- 
ERAL COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  35)  approving  a  bilateral 
commercial  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  addressed  the  Chair 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr  LONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  Senator  Long  and  Senator  Ribi- 
coFP  for  their  courtesy  in  aUowing  me 
this  time. 

I  shall  support  the  committee,  which 
has  approved  the  bilateral  commercial 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Romania.  The  central  point  that  induces 
me  to  act  this  way,  in  addition  to  the 
new  efforts  being  made  by  the  Romanian 
Government  with-  respect  to  emigration 
from  Romania,  e.specially  of  its  Jewish 
minority.  Is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
agreement  which,  will  have  been  ap- 
proved subject  to  the  so-called  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment. 

That  is  important  to  break  the  ice  in 
this  situation — over,  above,  and  beyond 
any  other  consideration  which  is  in- 
volved here— precisely  because  of  the  de- 
nunciation by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Its  trade  agreement  on  the  ground  that 
the  so-called  Jackson  amendment  exists 
in  the  law. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
specifically  caU  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  communication  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Congress.  This  is 
the  letter  of  April  24,  1975.  printed  In 
the  committee  report  at  page  11,  In  the 
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background  materials  fumi.shed  by  the 
committee. 

I  quote  President  Ford: 

I  refer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania  signed  In  Wash- 
ington in  1973  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
"they  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  hu- 
manitarian problems  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good  will."  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  If  and  when  such  problems  arise 
they  will  be  solved,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  Declaration. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Romanian 
Government  accepts  the  provisions  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  and  pledges  itself 
to  work  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence 
and  good  will  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  Implement  that  par- 
ticular provision.  I  consider  this  break- 
through of  paramount  importance  in  all 
of  our  problems  with  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries, particularly  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
over  tills  particular  matter. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  problem  of  Romanian 
emigration  has  been  very  sticky,  but  the 
numbers  ran  down  very,  very  seriously, 
coming  down  to  practically  nothing — 
200,  300,  or  400  at  the  most — imtil  the 
Romanian  Government  foimd  itself  so 
desirous  of  this  trade  agreement,  at 
which  point,  the  visas  for  exit  from 
Romania— the  effective  visas,  not  just 
the  handing  out  of  visas,  because  be- 
tween that  and  actually  emigrating  is 
a  very  big  gap.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  we  found  with  Romania.  The 
visas  stepped  up  very,  very  materially. 
to  about  a  thousand  at  this  time.  The 
declaration  which  I  have  referred  to  is 
in  earnest  that  a  good  rate  of  exit  will 
be  continued. 

The  record,  up  to  currently,  going  back 
a  very  considerable  time,  has  been  good 
in  the  sense  that  some  300,000  Jews  are 
said  to  have  been  permitted  to  emigrate 
from  Romania,  mostly  to  Israel.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  suddenly  dried  up.  Wheth- 
er that  followed  or  did  not  the  Soviet 
policy  is  not  the  point  at  this  juncture. 
The  fact  is  that  it  dried  up  and  has  now 
been  restored  and  the  approval  of  this 
trade  agreement  is  our  earnest  good 
faith  that  we  are  relying  upon  the  mu- 
tual confidence  with  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  see  that  that  rate 
Is  continued. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  proposed 
a  very  interesting  memorandum  on  this 
particular  subject  of  emigration  from 
Romania  and,  Mr.  President,  if  Senator 
RiBicoFF  has  not  inserted  it,  I  should 
like  the  privilege  of  Inserting  it  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  What  is  that,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress memorandum  on  emigration  from 
Romania  dated  June  25. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  No.  I  have  not  put 
that  in. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  if  I  may  put  it  in? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Library  of  Congress  Memorandum] 

Emigration  From  Roumania 

introduction 

This  paper  attempts  to  draw  on  the  best 
information  available  in  order  to  present  a 
picture  of  past  and  present  emigration  from 
Roumania.  The  task  is  a  formidable  one  be- 
cause the  basic  data  is  often  not  available, 
or  only  partially  available  due  in  a  large  way 
to  the  nature  of  Roumania 's  form  of  govern- 
ment. Fxirthermore,  the  fact  that  the  issue 
of  emigration  of  Jews  to  Israel  is  a  sensitive 
one  in  international  and  Mideast  politics 
places  additional  barriers  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  authoritative  data.  In  short,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  there  is  no  real 
agreement  on  the  related  statistics  and  there- 
fore caution  must  be  exercised  in  evaluating 
this  issue. 

ROUMANIAN    GOVERNMENT    POLICY    ON 
EMIGRATION 

Since  World  War  II  the  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment has  had  one  of  the  strictest  policies 
on  emigration  of  the  East  European  coun- 
tries. One  exception  has  been  the  large  emi- 
gration of  Roumanian  Jews  to  Israel  in  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  emigration  which  has  con- 
tinued in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  but  at  much 
lower  levels.  Any  Roumanian  who  wishes  to 
emigrate  must  apply  to  the  Government  for 
permission  to  leave,  and  the  Government  has 
complete  discretionary  authority  over  such 
requests.  No  constitutional  guarantees  for 
emigration  exist,  nor  is  there  any  established 
legal  right  for  a  Roumanian  to  possess  a  pass- 
port. 

The  general  appearance  presented  by  Rou- 
mania's  record  on  emigration  is  that  outside 
pressure  and  influence  is  often  necessary  for 
anyone  to  have  a  chance  of  leaving  and  that 
only  those  with  relatives  or  families  outside 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  such  pressure.  In 
the  case  of  continuing  Jewish  emigration,  and 
reported  emigration  of  ethnic  Germans  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  emi- 
gration appears  to  be  closely  linked  with  the 
Roumanian  Government's  efforts  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  the  two  Governments  in- 
volved in  order  to  satisfy  Roumania 's  political 
and  economic  Interests.  This  latter  point  is 
substantiated  by  the  widely  reported  Rou- 
manian efforts  to  create  a  foreign  policy  line 
independent  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  bloc  in  East  Europe.  Because 
of  the  special  position  of  Israel  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  in  East-West  rela- 
tions, Roumanla's  relations  with  those  two 
countries  have  added  importance.  In  any  case, 
the  foreign  policy  stance  of  Roumania  has 
had  a  beneflcial  side  effect  of  promoting  lib- 
eralized emigration,  which  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  both  Israel  and  the  Federal  Republic. 
This  emigration  is  also  presently  a  factor  in 
Roumanla's  seeking  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  U.S.  including  MFN  status  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  on  free  emigration.  Emigration  is 
also  one  of  the  few  areas  where  the  Rou- 
manian Government  could  offer  concessions 
to  help  promote  its  policy  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  these  countries  and  not  feel  greatly 
endangered  with  respect  to  maintaining  con- 
trol in  Roumania. 

As  is  apparently  the  case  with  other  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe,  as  contacts  with  the 
West  expand  there  is  an  internal  reaction  in 
Roumania  to  tighten  Government  controls 
over  the  population's  general  "Ideological 
loyalty."  Thus,  Roumania  has  had  an  inten- 
sified campaign  since  July  1971  to  keep  close 
control  over  cultural  policy  and  maintain 
the  communist  orthodoxy  the  Roumanian 
Government  follows.  As  a  result  of  this  policy, 
Roumania  is  regarded  by  most  observers  as 
having  one  of  the  most  closed  and  controlled 
societies  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  of  course  is 
reflected  in  the  Government's  vievre  on  emi- 
gration. 

Because  Roumania  Is  one  of  the  less  de- 


veloped Eastern  European  countries,  the  idea 
is  strong  that  if  the  borders  were  thrown 
open  there  would  be  a  mass  rush  to  more 
affluent  and  advanced  countries.  This  idea 
is  common  among  other  Eastern  European 
governments  as  well.  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment officials,  therefore  point  out  that  their 
country  is  developing  and  cannot  afford  to 
lose  trained  and  productive  people,  most 
often  the  types  of  persons  who  apply  to 
emigration.  Roumania  is  also  suffering  from 
skilled  labor  shortages  as  it  attempts  to 
modernize  its  economy  which  helps  explain 
the  reports  of  a  government  decree  that  uni- 
versity graduates  must  work  in  production 
Jobs  for  three  years  before  they  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  career  for  which  they  have 
studied.  Roumanian  officials  are  also  aware 
that  emigration  fosters  more  emigration.  In 
the  first  place,  one  person's  exit  often  creates 
a  future  application  based  on  a  request  to 
reunify  relatives.  Secondly,  reports  of  emi- 
grants doing  well  in  other  countries  stimulate 
other  requests.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  like  to  halt  this  cycle  by 
clamping  down  on  emigration,  but  past  emi- 
gration has  probably  been  great  enough  to 
generate  reunification  requests  for  some  time 
in  the  future.  Finally,  the  Government  com- 
plains that  its  citizens  have  been  educated 
at  state  expense,  and  their  exit  is  a  loss  of 
both  direct  investment  and  a  productive  re- 
source for  the  country. 

There  are  many  ways  the  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment can  act  to  restrict  the  numbers  of 
requests  for  emigration.  Passports  may  not 
be  applied  for  if  one  works  for  the  Govern- 
ment unless  one  has  approval  to  leave  from 
the  office  concerned.  There  are  also  reports 
that  those  who  apply  to  leave  lose  their 
Jobs.  If  a  Roumanian  wants  to  Join  a  relative 
abroad,  the  relative  must  have  left  legally, 
or  take  steps  to  clear  up  his  Illegal  depar- 
ture with  the  Roumanian  Government.  This 
involves  payments  of  fees  and  declaration  of 
loyalty  to  Roumania. 

There  are  other  payments  necessary.  Cost 
of  a  passport  and  exit  visa  in  1973  were  re- 
ported to  be  470  Lei,  with  an  additional  1000 
Lei  renunciation  of  citizenship  fee,  making 
a  total  of  approximately  $300.>  In  addition, 
most  Roumanians  believe  further  payments 
up  to  several  thousands  of  dollars  are  neces- 
sary before  anyone  can  hope  to  have  an  exit 
visa  approved.  Such  payments  have  appar- 
ently been  made.'  It  is  also  thought  by 
observers  that  for  Jews  and  Germans,  the 
Israeli  and  Federal  Republic  governments  pay 
Roumania  some  kind  of  per  capita  fee. 

There  are  several  other  categories  of  curbs 
on  the  emigration  process  designed  to  make 
it  difficult.  Paperwork  required  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  clear  housing,  schools,  or  work 
involves  bureaucratic  processes  which  in 
East  Europe  are  notorious  for  problems  and 
delays.  There  is  also  the  knowledge  that  re- 
entry to  Roumania  will  be  difficult  if  the 
emigration  does  not  work  out.  Also,  an  emi- 
grant usually  can  take  nothing  out  with 
him  but  clothes  and  a  few  personal  posses- 
sions. These  bars  also  include  such  items 
as  currency,  government  documents  and  cer- 
tificates, that  may  prove  one's  status  in  a 
profession,  or  level  of  education.  Any  property 
left  behind  by  emigrants  is  appropriated  by 
the  state,  and  there  are  regulations  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  smaU  agricultural  holdings 
prior  to  emigration.  Once  out  of  the  coun- 
try, the  emigrant  is  faced  with  the  stark 
prospect  of  starting  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. In  sum,  there  are  many  factors  making 
emigration  difficult  beside  the  normal  ones 
that  accompany  any  decision  to  leave  ones 
native  country  and  live  in  a  foreign  one. 

Evaluating  Roumanla's  emigration  for  pur- 
poses of  considering  extension  of  most-fa- 
vored-natlon trade  status  as  provided  by  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  to  the  Trade  Act 
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ot  1974  calls  into  play  mixed  feelings.  In 
testimony  before  the  Hotliie  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  on  May  7.  1975,  the 
Department  of  State  discussed  the  restrictive 
nature  of  past  Roumanian  policy,  but  feels 
the  case  for  Roumanla  should  improve  dra- 
matically In  future  months.  Talks  have  ap- 
parently been  held  with  Roumanla  repre- 
sentatives on  many  levels,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  feels  that  the  Roumanian 
Oovemment  fully  understands  the  elements 
involved. 

Department  of  State  optimism  is  also  based 
on  the  Roumanian  Government's  past  rec- 
ord of  flexibility  on  emigration  in  relation 
to  foreign  policy  goals.  The  Department  also 
feels  that  Roumanian  authorities  are  ac- 
celerating approval  of  emigration  requests, 
beginning  with  a  policy  change  in  May  1975. 
An  officer  at  the  Departmeat's  Roumanian 
Desk  stated  that  recent  cases  approved  by 
the  Roumanians  for  visas  were  considered 
difficult  ones  for  the  Roumanians,  and  this 
fact  further  encourages  Department  of  State 
expectations  of  progress.  Through  mid- 
June  1975,  however  there  are  insufficient  fig- 
ures to  support  such  a  claim,  and  no  public 
presentations  of  an  opposite  point  of  view 
have  been  advanced. 

EMIGRATION    OF    JEWS    FROM     ROUMANIA 

Emigration  from  Roumanla  since  World 
War  n  falls  into  several  categories  relative 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  i>eoples  concerned 
gained  exit.  On  the  one  hand  Is  the  success- 
ful emigration  of  many  thousands  of  Jews 
at  varioxis  times  during  this  period.  Also 
meeting  some  limited  success  are  other 
Roumanian  citizens  who  have  been  able  to 
emigrate  to  Join  relatives  abroad  and  ethnic 
Germans  migrating  primarily  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
emigration  generally  has  taken  place  in  the 
context  of  official  Roumanian  Government 
emigration  policy  which  Is  very  strict,  and 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  Bulgaria  or 
Czechoslovakia  since  1968.  ITie  strictly 
orthodox  Communism  followed  by  the  regime 
in  Roumanla  and  the  absence  of  Internal 
means  of  exertmg  pressiire  to  liberalize  pol- 
icy there,  has  meant  that  emigration  from 
Roumanla  has  become  related  In  a  large 
way  to  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  Rou- 
manian Oovemment.  The  Emigration  of 
Jews  and  Germans  from  Roumanla  Is  a  par- 
ticular case  in  pomt,  as  will  be  seen  below. 
For  the  general  Roumanian  population,  how- 
ever. Including  a  Hungarian  minority  of 
over  1.6  million  out  of  a  total  population 
of  20  million,  there  is  currently  no  practical 
possibility  of  legal  emigration. 

Except  for  the  Soviet  Union,  Roumarla 
has  the  largest  Jewish  population  In  any 
Eastern  European  country.  Estimates  of  the 
current  Jewish  population  remaining  in 
Roumanla  range  from  70,000  to  120,000  or 
even  more.  The  figure  of  70,000  was  given  in 
testimony  to  House  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  hearings 
on  Roumanla  in  May  1975.  A  figure  of  100,000 
has  been  commonly  cited  in  the  press,  and 
has  also  been  attributed  to  Rabbi  Moses 
Rosen,  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Roumanla.  However,  some  ex- 
patriate Roimianians  would  not  consider 
reliable  any  figures  given  by  Rabbi  Rosen 
because  of  his  close  association  with  the 
Roumanla  Government  in  whose  Interest  It 
would  be  to  minimize  the  numbers.  Another 
case  In  point  is  a  census  In  1966  that  placed 
the  Jewish  population  In  Roumanla  at  146,- 
000.  One  observer  of  Roumanian  affairs  felt 
that  the  Government  In  the  mid-1950s  was 
Incapable  of  conducting  an  accurate  cen- 
sus, and  that  the  figures  were  estimated,  or 
Invented  by  the  censiis  office.  Other  writers 
have  noted  that  this  census  figxire  of  Jewish 
Roumanians  was  too  low,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  many  Roumanian  Jews  declared 
Roumanian  nationality  In  order  to  protect 


themselves.'  In  sum,  one  can  only  say  that 
popular  belief  sets  the  number  of  Jews  in 
Roumanla  near  100,000. 

According  to  some  sources,  Roumania's 
pre-World  War  II  Jewish  population,  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  800,000,  was  reduced  to 
approximately  400,000  by  war's  end  by  terri- 
torial adjustments  and  Nazi  genocide.*  The 
acceptance  of  this  400,000  figure  and  the 
100,000  figure  for  the  present  estimate  of 
Roumania's  Jewish  population  would  imply 
that  about  300,000  have  emigrated.  These 
figures  are  most  often  cited  regarding  Rou- 
mania's past  emigration  record.  They  are  ap- 
parently consistent  with  reports  of  that  large 
a  number  of  Israelis  who  claim  Roumanian 
origins.  Other  sources,  however,  estimate  that 
the  post  war  Roumanian  Jewish  population 
was  much  larger.  During  World  War  II  the 
Jews  in  the  territory  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
of  Roimianla  were  protected  in  large  part 
from  extermination,  which  leads  to  an  as- 
sumption that  Roiunania  served  as  a  haven 
for  East  European  Jews  attempting  to  escape 
Nazi  anti-semitlc  policy.  Some  think  Rou- 
mania's post-wax  Jewish  population  could 
have  remained  as  high  as  800,000  and  many 
of  the  Israelis  who  are  reported  of  Rouman- 
ian extraction  may  have  only  been  there  dur- 
ing the  war,  or  Just  made  their  way  to  Pales- 
tine by  way  of  Roumanla  in  the  post-war 
confusion.  Conclusive  data  for  past  and 
present  Jewish  population  figures  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  known  that  a  large  migra- 
tion of  Jews  from  Roumanla  to  Palestine  did 
take  place. 

This  large  scale  emigration  occurred  In  two 
dlstmct  waves.  Immediately  after  the  war, 
perhaps  as  many  as  47,000  Ulegally  left  Rou- 
manla for  Palestme,  followed  by  a  further 
100,000  to  120,000  who  left  from  1948  to  1951 
with  Roumanian  Government  exit  visas  for 
the  new  state  of  Israel.  This  flow  stopped 
when  the  Roumanian  Government  aligned 
Itself  with  a  chtmge  In  the  Soviet  Union's 
policy  toward  Israel.  Emigration  to  Israel  was 
not  permitted  agam  until  1958.  Internally, 
Roumanian  Zionist  leaders  were  suppressed. 

The  second  wave  began  in  September  1958, 
but  was  interrupted  in  February  1959  after 
approximately  20,000  had  left.'  The  resump- 
tion of  emigration  in  1958  had  probably  been 
due  to  the  Roiunanian  Government's  efforts 
to  separate  its  foreign  policy  from  the  Soviet 
Union's  and  lessen  Soviet  Influence  over 
Roumanla  and  the  Roumanian  Communist 
Party.  The  interruption  in  1959  was  due  to 
international  pressures  on  Roumanla  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  Arab  countries,  plus  the 
Roumanian  Government's  own  reaction  to  a 
greater  amount  of  publicity  than  desired 
about  this  emigration.  It  should  be  noted 
that  at  this  time  it  became  more  difficult 
to  measure  the  emigration  to  Israel  because 
the  Israeli  Government  ceased  to  publish  im- 
migration figvuvs,  most  likely  because  emi- 
gration to  Israel  was  becoming  a  very  sensi- 
tive Issue.  Roumanla  did  resume  emigration 
In  the  early  1960s,  and  35,000  Roumanians 
are  reported  to  have  made  their  way  to  Is- 
rael from  1961  to  1965.« 

The  record  of  emigration  to  Israel  over 
the  last  decade  Is  even  less  clear.  The  Mid- 
east War  of  1967  seriously  damaged  Israeli 
relations  with  most  Communist  countries. 
However,  in  a  manifestation  of  Independ- 
ence from  the  Soviet  Union,  Roumanla  re- 
fused to  sign  a  Joint  declaration  condemn- 
ing Israeli  aggression  at  a  summit  meeting 
of  Communist  countries  in  Moscow  In  1967, 
and  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel.  It  would  seem  that  discussions  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  emigration 
would  have  continued.  A  source  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  stated  that  through  the 
late  1960s,  Roumanian  emigration  to  Israel 
may  have  been  seven,  eight,  or  nine  thou- 
sand per  year.  But,  an  article  by  Jack  Ser- 
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koff  of  the  London  Observer  published  In 
the  Washmgton  Post  on  January  6,  1974, 
stated  that  emigration  to  Israel  bad  been 
severely  restricted  since  the  1967  war,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  writing,  Roumanla  had 
virtually  stopped  emigration  to  Israel.  This 
report,  it  should  be  noted,  came  after  the 
October  1973  War  In  the  Mideast.  A  lower 
estimate  of  2,000  per  year  for  emigration 
to  Israel  was  also  included  in  a  Washington 
Post  story  covering  Israeli  Premier  Golda 
Melr's  visit  to  Bucharest  in  May  1972.'  Al- 
though  there  was  no  official  mention  of  It, 
emigration  most  likely  was  discussed  dur- 
ing this  visit,  and  it  is  conceivable  there 
have  been  agreements  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. Payments  from  Israel  to  the  Rou- 
manian Government  may  be  involved,  but 
again,  like  the  emigration  figures,  or  exist- 
ence of  specific  agreements,  this  cannot  b« 
substantiated.  In  1974,  however,  an  appar- 
ently agreed  upon  figure  of  3,500  emigres 
has  been  made  available  by  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment. This  more  definite  number  may 
have  been  made  public  by  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment because  It  regards  the  figures  as 
unacceptable,  and  wants  to  call  attention 
to  the  rate  of  emigration  now  that  it  is  being 
discussed  by  the  United  States  and  Rou- 
manian  Governments. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  June  6,  1975,  on  U.S. 
Roumanian  trade  relations  discussed  the 
numbers  of  Jews  who  want  to  leave.  Charles 
H.  Kremer  of  the  Roumanian-Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  America  and  Rabbi  Israel  Miller, 
Chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Presidents 
of  Major  American  Jewish  Organizations, 
cited  respectively  figures  of  30,000  and  30,- 
000  to  40,000  that  want  to  leave  for  Israel. 
Again,  these  figures  are  not  based  on  hard 
data,  such  as  requests  for  passports.  It  can 
only  be  said  for  certain  that  many  Rou- 
manian Jews,  as  many  Roumanians  in  gen- 
eral, would  probably  leave  If  free  emigra- 
tion were  available. 

ETHNIC   GERMAN   EMIGRATION   FROM   ROTTMANU 

One  estimate  of  Roumania's  ethnic  German 
community  placed  it  at  387,000  in  1966,  while 
the  official  Roumanian  Government  census 
for  1966  listed  It  at  382,595."  This  population 
Includes  two  main  groups  whose  origins  date 
from  the  12th  and  18th  centuries.  There 
may  also  be  smaller  numbers  of  Germans 
who  came  to  Roumanla  In  the  20th  century, 
and  were  "caught"  there.  Members  of  this 
community  have  sought  to  emigrate,  par- 
ticulMly  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, also  attractive  because  of  its  ad- 
vanced economy,  and  their  desire  to  emigrate 
has  been  discussed  by  representatives  of  the 
two  countries. 

Important  exchanges  on  emigration  prob- 
ably occurred  during  negotiations  on  Rou- 
manian-Federal Republic  diplomatic  recog- 
nition effected  in  1967.  In  August  1967,  then 
Foreign  Minister  Wily  Brandt  visited  Rou- 
manla as  part  of  this  process,  and  it  ap- 
pears some  emigration  of  this  nature  may 
have  subsequently  taken  place,  but  its  sig- 
nificance is  uncertain.  Doubts  are  raised  by  a 
Renter  press  agency  report  In  the  Londcm 
Times,  February  22,  1971,  revealing  tha* 
President  Ceausescu  told  a  rally  of  German- 
Roumanians  in  Bucharest  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  "not  allow  the  German  minor- 
ity to  leave  the  coimtry."  The  Renter  report 
Intimated  that  no  real  progress  had  been 
made  on  this  Issue,  despite  the  earlier  dis- 
cussions, which  it  claimed  involved  a  figure 
of  60,000  potential  emigres. 

Press  reports  of  a  state  visit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  by  President  Ceausescu  In  Jime 
1973  also  indicated  that  emigration  of  Ger- 
mans from  Roumanla  was  discussed,  but  no 
official  reports  of  any  agreement  on  the  Is- 
sue were  made  public. 

Such  an  agreement  may  exist,  however.  A 
recent  article  In  the  New  York  Times  stated 
that  "about  8,000  Germans  a  year  are  be- 
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lieved  to  leave  Roumania."  •  A  State  DeptuT;- 
inent  official  at  the  Roumanian  desk  also 
stated  the  8,000  to  9,000  Germans  reportedly 
left  Roumanla  in  1974. 

An  attempt  to  substantiate  these  figures 
through  German  sources  has  thus  far  not 
been  successful.  A  Statistical  Yearbook  for 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  a  table 
enumerating  the  number  of  Germans  and 
others  entering  and  leaving  the  Federal  Re- 
public from  Roumanla,  but  the  table  does 
not  indicate  if  these  represent  permanent 
Immigration  or  temporary  visits.  The  totals 
for  Roumanla  do  indicate  a  marked  increase 
in  the  period  1968  through  1972,  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  are  available,  compared  to 
figures  for  1963  through  1968.  (See  Table 
I).  The  increased  totals  may  indeed  reflect 
a  rise  m  permanent  immigration  from  Rou- 
mania, or  they  may  Just  reflect  a  natural  In- 
crease of  movement  due  to  greater  Rouman- 
ian-German contacts  through  improved  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations. 

Table  I. — Emigration  from  Roumania  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany* 

Foreign  or 

Germans                          stateless  Total 

1963  879    461  1331 

1964  505    528  1033 

1965  1702 1260         2952 

1966  295   650  945 

1967  286    824         1110 

1968  367   ._ 2181         2648 

1969  1452   4798         6250 

1970  3239    6948         9187 

1971  1462    __ 6155         7617 

1972  2287   7361         9648 

•Source. — Statlstlsches  Jahrbuchs  fur  die 

Bundersrepubllk  Deutschland,  Years  1966 
through  1974. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  State  spokesman 
gave  a  figure  for  1974  of  8000  to  9000  for 
Roumanian  emigration  to  Germany.  The 
New  York  Times  on  April  26,  1976  also  cited 
a  figure  of  8000. 

EMIGRATION    FROM    RODMANIA    TO   THE    XnTZTED 
STATES 

Emigration  from  Roumania  to  the  United 
States  is  also  an  area  of  concern,  but  figvires 
to  define  the  problem  are  either  lacking  or 
difficult  to  interpret.  In  addition,  there  is 
no  way  to  tell  accurately  how  many  Rou- 
manians who  want  to  come  to  this  country 
are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Government 
refusal  to  consider  their  applications,  or 
other  indirect  pressures. 

Even  the  figures  supplied  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  sometimes  hard  to  Inter- 
pret. What  statistical  information  is  avail- 
able indicates  that  the  numbers  Involved  are 
small,  but  there  has  been  a  continuing  entry 
of  Roumanians  to  the  U.S.  since  World  War 
n.  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice publishes  a  table  entitled  "Immigrants 
Admitted  by  Classes  under  the  Immigration 
Laws  and  Country  or  Region  of  Last  Per- 
manent Residence."  It  shows  the  number  of 
persons  in  any  given  year  whose  status  if 
already  present  in  the  U.S.  was  adjusted  to 
permanent  Immigrant,  or  who  were  actually 
admitted  to  this  country  as  a  permanent 
Immigrant.  Table  II  gives  the  totals  for  the 
years  1945  through  1974.  As  can  be  seen,  the 
totals  have  increased  In  recent  years,  but 
this  table  does  not  show  how  many  actually 
left  Roimianla  directly  for  the  U.S.  in  each 
year  shown.  Still,  each  Individual  listed  on 
the  table,  did  at  some  point  in  the  past  enter 
the  U.S.  from  Roumanla. 

The  number  of  immigration  visas  granted 
by  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Bucharest  Is  an- 
other Indication  of  how  legal  emigration 
from  Roumanla  to  the  U.S.  Is  progressmg. 
(See  Table  in)  However,  these  figures  may 
give  an  Incomplete  picture.  For  example. 
Rev.  Florlan  Galdau  of  the  American  Rou- 
manian Committee  for  assistance  to  Refu- 
gees stated  In  testimony  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  June  6,  1976,  that  28 
Koumanlan  refugees  entered  the  U.S.  from 


Roumanla  since  January  1976  with  the  In- 
tention of  staying,  but  had  come  as  tourists 
or  in  some  other  way  without  legal  Rou- 
manian emigration  visas. 

Table  n. — Immigrants  Admitted  by  Classes 
Under  the  Immigration  Laws  and  Country 
or  Region  of  Last  Permanent  Residence, 
Year  Ended  June  30,  1945-74* 


1946 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1960 
1961 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1966 
1956 
1967 
1958 
1969 


T7 

19 

93 

273 

166 

166 

104 

34 

23 

7 

26 

83 

162 

114 

217 


1960   

1961   

1962   

1963   

1964   

1965   

1966   

1967   

1968   

1969   

1970   

1971 _. 

1972 

1973   

1974   


.-  280 

.-  176 

..  135 

.  126 

.  287 

-  434 
.  241 

-  179 
.  214 
.  266 
.  473 
.  687 

-  364 
.  1106 
.  1184 


•Source. — ^Annual  Reports,  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice. 

Table  III. — V^.  Immigration  Visas  Granted 
by  VS.  Embassy  in  Bucharest,  Roumania 
for  Fiscal  Tears  1965-1974* 


1966 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


274 
104 
19 
27 
164 
372 


1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 


367 

611 
269 
629 


1976  •• 286 


•Source. — Roumanian  Desk,  Department 
of  State.  These  visas  are  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  and  do  not  In- 
clude temporary  stays. 

••FY  1975  figure  up  to  June  18,  1975. 

Receiving  the  visas  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
Roumanian  will  leave,  but  because  It  is  one 
of  the  final  steps  in  the  emigration  process, 
It  should  represent  pretty  closely  the  number 
of  Roumanians  who  are  able  to  come  to  the 
U.S.  Furthermore,  there  has  not  been  any 
public  outcry  about  cases  of  Roumanians 
who  get  their  visas  and  then  are  denied  exit 
by  the  authorities.  One  final  note  of  caution, 
those  who  receive  a  visa  may  choose  in  the 
end  not  to  leave,  or  may  wait  too  long  and 
have  to  be  reissued  a  new  visa. 

Most  of  this  emigration  to  the  U.S.  Is  con- 
nected with  reunification  of  families  and 
relatives.  The  Department  of  State  confines 
Its  representations  to  the  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment to  cases  where  the  Roumanians 
concerned  have  ties  In  the  U.S.  and  should 
qualify  for  a  U.S.  entry  visa.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
June  6,  1976,  Rev.  Galdau  stated  that  his 
committee  has  recently  submitted  three  lists 
to  the  Department  of  State  of  family  reunifi- 
cation problems  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Rou- 
manian Government.  On  the  first  list  of  50 
persons,  submitted  In  1970,  39  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  On  the  second  list  of  104  submitted  in 
1973,  31  arrived,  and  on  the  third  of  64  sub« 
mltted  in  1974,  none  have  arrived.  Rev.  Gal- 
dau does  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  same 
names  have  appeared  on  all  these  lists.  II 
this  Is  the  case,  then  it  could  be  expected 
that  the  "hardest"  cases  for  the  Roumanian 
Government  to  let  go  would  be  those  left  on 
lists  as  they  are  progressively  submitted,  and 
the  prospects  of  favorable  action  diminish 
accordingly. 

Carlo  La  Porta, 
Analyst  in  International  Relations, 

Foreign  Affairs  Division. 

JtJNE  25,  1976. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  This  Is  an  attempt.  Mr. 
President,  to  analyze  the  pattern  of 
emigration  from  Romania.  It  concludes 
that  there  is  generally  a  population  In 
Romania  of  somewhere  between  100,000 
and  146,000  as  the  best  estimate  current- 
ly. There  is  also  an  assessment  which  is, 
I  think,  very  important,  that  some  30,000 
to  40,000  want  to  leave  for  Israel,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  figures  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  from  various  sources 
and  authorities  which  are  stated  here. 
It  generally  speaks  in  terms  of  something 
like  a  figure  of,  in  1974.  for  example, 
3,500  emigre  places  or  slots  made  avail- 
able by  the  Israeli  Government. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  the  amount, 
the  absolute  amount,  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  ascertainable  as  to  what  ought  to 
happen  here  by  way  of  criteria  for  the 
United  States  in  respect  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  particular  trade  law, 
which  contains  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  who  had 
joined  with  Senator  Ribicoff  and  Sena- 
tor Jackson  in  the  development  of  that 
amendment  and  its  final  establishment 
in  law.  that  this  represents  a  critically 
important  development  in  the  moral  Is- 
sue which  is  represented  by  the  Jackson 
amendment  and  upon  which  Congr^ 
has  taken  such  a  very,  very  admirable 
stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  saying  that 
when,  with  14  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  in 
the  Soviet  Union— and  that  group  in- 
cluded Senator  Ribicoff,  who  behaved 
so  very  admirably  on  those  occasions — 
one  thing  that  impressed  the  Soviets  is 
that  we  are  not  a  mercantilist  nation  in 
terms  of  trade  exclusively,  that  we  have 
deeply  held  and  cherished  convictions 
about  individual  freedom  and  about  the 
way  in  which  an  honorable  and  decent 
society  ought  to  be  run  and  against  the 
persecution  and  oppression  of  those  who 
would  be  reunited  with  their  families, 
or  otherwise  wish  to  leave  a  land  which 
they  consider  to  be  inhospitable  to  them 
in  terms  of  their  own  feelings  and  their 
own  views.  That  the  United  States  would 
make  a  moral  Judgment  such  as  is  made 
in  the  Jackson  amendment  and  show  the 
moral  capability  to  stand  by  it,  notwith- 
standing the  effort  to  seduce  it  away 
from  that  doctrine  by  claims  of  profit  or 
alleged  claims  of  trade — this  was  a  very, 
very  admirable  and  proud  position  upon 
which  we  were  a  unit  in  terms  of  a  highly 
diverse  group  of  Senators  geographically 
and  sectionally  in  the  United  States,  and 
bipartisan  group  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  members 
said  that  the  quality  which  that  re- 
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fleeted  made  him  extremely  proud  to  be 
an  American.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which, 
today,  Mr.  President,  I  say  the  same 
thing  and  afQrm  my  support  of  the  action 
taken  with  a  Communist  nation,  but  one 
which  is  showing  an  effort  to  meet  the 
high  moral  judgment  which  has  been 
made  by  the  United  States  in  this  Jack- 
son amendment — rather  than  to  fight 
against  it,  to  screw  down,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done,  the  numbers  to  very, 
very  small  figiires  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  it  Is  a  failure,  et  cetera. 

Romania  is  meeting  the  issue,  en- 
deavoring to  make  its  human  practices  in 
terms  of  human  rights  equal  to  a  moral 
judgment  which  the  United  States  has 
rightly  made.  I  consider  that  to  be  an 
admirable  example  and,  for  those  rea- 
sons, Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the 
approval  of  this  agreement. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  require. 

I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  35.  This  resolution  provides 
for  congressional  approval  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  Relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  nondiscriminatory  tariff  sta- 
tus— MFM — with  respect  to  the  products 
of  the  Socialistic  Republic  of  Romania. 
This  resolution  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  the  Senate  has  had  to  review 
a  procedure  written  Into  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  providing  for  Congressional  re- 
view of  trade  agreements. 

The  Trade  Act  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  most-favored-nation — 
MPN — trade  status  to  coimtries  whose 
products  do  not  currently  receive  such 
treatment.  These  cotmtries  are  Commu- 
nist nations  with  the  exception  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

The  act  authorized  the  President  to 
enter  Into  a  bilateral  trade  agreement 
providing  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
to  the  products  of  countries  heretofore 
denied  such  treatment.  The  proclamation 
implementing  such  agreement  shall  take 
effect  only  if  approved  by  Congress  by 
the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  approval. 

The  President  must  determine  that 
such  agreement  will  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  and  are  in  the  national 
Interest.  In  addition,  the  act  provides 
that  the  President  must  determine  that 
such  country  entering  into  agreement 
does  not  deny  its  citizens  the  right  or 
opportunity  to  emigrate.  The  President 
Is  authorized  to  waive  this  requirement 
if  he  reports  to  Congress  that  such  waiver 
will  substantially  promote  the  objective 
of  freer  emigration  and  he  has  received 
assurances  that  the  emigration  prac- 
tices of  such  country  will  lead  substan- 
tially to  free  emigration. 

The  President  by  letter  to  the  Congress 
dated  April  4,  1975,  submitted  a  copy  of 
a  Proclamation  extending  nondiscrimi- 
natory treatment  to  the  products  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  The 
President  also  enclosed  the  text  of  the 
Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Romania  which 
was  signed  on  April  2, 1975. 


The  Finance  Committee  held  several 
days  of  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  35  and  unanimously  reported 
the  resolution  to  the  Senate  and  con- 
cluded that  the  agreement  serves  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Article  I  of  the  agreement  contains  a 
provision  for  granting  most-favored-na- 
tions treatment  to  U.S.  imports  from 
Romania.  In  addition  to  MFN  treatment 
the  agreement  encourages  expansion  of 
trade  and  envisions  that  total  bilateral 
trade  in  comparison  with  the  period 
1972-1974  will  at  least  triple  over  the 
initial  3-year  period  of  the  agreement. 
It  also  provides  safeguards  in  the  form 
of  consultations  between  the  parties  in 
the  event  that  imports  cause  or  threaten 
to  cause  market  disruption,  and  permits 
either  party  to  impose  Its  own  restric- 
tions on  Imports  to  prevent  or  remedy 
domestic  market  disruption.  Further, 
imder  the  agreement,  private  U.S.  firms 
are  permitted  to  open  offices  in  Romania, 
to  deal  directly  with  buyers  and  users  of 
their  products  in  Romania,  and  to  ad- 
vertise and  conclude  contracts  within 
the  country.  Romanian  firms  and  eco- 
nomic organizations  are  accorded  the 
same  treatment  in  the  United  States. 
Other  typical  commercial  provisions  of 
the  agreement  relate  to  financial  trans- 
actions, to  ports  and  navigation,  to  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  and  to  governmental 
commercial  offices. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  explain 
certain  of  the  factors  which  led  the 
Finance  Committee  to  approve  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  35. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  in 
our  relationship  with  Romania  since  the 
implementaUon  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  which  withdrew 
MPN  status  for  Romania.  Beginning  in 
1960,  an  agreement  was  signed  providing 
for  the  partial  restoration  of  U.S.  prop- 
erty claims.  This  was  followed  by  the 
revision  of  export  control  procedures  and 
the  upgrading  of  respective  diplomatic 
establishments  to  status  of  embassies. 
We  have  since  signed  agreements  con- 
cerning protection  of  U.S.  citizens'  prop- 
erty rights  in  Romania,  a  civil  air  pact, 
and  a  tax  convention. 

Paralleling  the  improvement  in  United 
States-Romanian  relations  have  been  the 
steps  taken  by  Romania  to  become  a  full 
member  of  the  international  community. 
It  has  sought  and  obtained  membership 
m  GATT,  the  IMF  and  the  Worid  Bank 
These  initiatives  can  be  taken  as  clear 
evidence  of  an  effort  on  Romania's  part 
to  establish  an  independent  foreign  and 
economic  policy  which  has  resulted  in 
continued  friendly  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic relationships  with  Western  coun- 
tries, including  Israel. 

Turning  to  purely  economic  consider- 
ations, the  balance  of  trade  with 
Romania  since  1966  has  been  nmning 
heavily  and  consistently  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  Every  year  we  have  ex- 
ported over  twice  as  much  as  we  have 
imoorted  from  that  nation.  Further, 
these  exports  have  been  rising  steadily 
in  value.  Nevertheless,  in  1973  our  ex- 
ports of  Romania  amounted  only  to  4.2 
percent  of  the  Romanian  market  while 
our  nonsoclallst  competitors  enjoyed 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  market. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  virtuaUy  all  of  these  competitors 
have  extended  MFN  status  to  Romania 
and  we  now  run  the  risk  that  Romania 
will  purchase  increasingly  more  from 
these  competitors  unless  we  can  offer 
nondiscriminatory  treatment.  At  a  time 
when  major  trade  deficits  are  an  inter- 
national problem  and  when  the  U.S  em- 
ployment situation  is  of  vital  concern 
this  Nation  has  an  interest  in  extending 
MFN  treatment  and  increasing  our  share 
of  the  Romanian  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
Is  convinced  that  the  administration  has 
negotiated  a  satisfactory  basis  for  put- 
ting our  commercial  relations  with 
Romania  on  the  same  footing  as  we  have 
previously  accorded  over  80  nations  of 
the  world. 

A>r^^*^^'  J^^-  President,  by  granting 
MPN  treatment  and  agreeing  to  the 
Trade  Agreement,  the  United  States 
would  exercise  its  option  of  differentiat- 
ing among  state-trading  countries  based 
on  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  in  solving  international 
problems. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distmgulshed  Senator  from  Ohio  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 
Mr.  TAPT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff  Dr.  James  P.  Lucier  be  granted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  pending  business 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
measure  that  is  before  us  today  In  the. 
bilateral  commercial  agreement  to  grant 
most-f  avored-natlon  status  to  Romania, 
and  I  commend  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  arriving  at  this  point,  t 
think  It  Is  Important. 

There  Is  a  mhior  Item  I  want  to  bring 
up  here  today  because  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  know  about  it.  It  was  mentlonecj 
in  the  testimony  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject when  this  measure  was  before  that 
committee,  but  it  relates  to  the  Hungar- 
ian minority  In  Romania. 

That  Hungarian  minority,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  numbers  somewhere  between  I 
million  and  a  million  and  a  half.  It  Is  In 
the  Transylvanian  part  of  Romania,  and 
the  American-Hungarian  organlzationa 
with  whom  we  have  been  In  touch  have 
expressed  concern,  and  I  thhik  there  haa 
been  some  concern  expressed  within  Ro- 
mania itself,  for  the  protection  of  certain 
rights  of  that  Hungarian  minority  within 
Romania. 

This  is  not  an  emigration  situation 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  our  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Jewish 
population.  It  Is  sort  of  a  situation  which 
really  is  anomalous. 

The  minority,  the  Himgarian  minor- 
ity, in  Romania,  uses  Its  own  language^ 
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and  the  fear  Is  that  unless  the  Roman- 
Ian  Government  continues  to  give  certain 
assurances  that  the  language  sections 
within  the  school  system  of  Romania  will 
not  continue  to  take  into  account  the 
Hungarian  minority  so  far  as  their  lan- 
guage is  concerned. 

There  is  also  a  fear  in  business  trans- 
actions and  legal  transactions  that  the 
Hungarian  language  may  be  phased  out 
and  no  longer  permitted  to  be  used. 

The  other  factor  is  the  necessity  of  the 
Hungarian  church,  where  their  reUglon 
is  also  somewhat  different  from  some  of 
the  Romanians,  and  their  desire  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  in  the  Himgarian  church 
donation 3  from  outside  of  the  country. 

All  of  these  factors  are  of  deep  con- 
cern, and  have  been  taken  up  with  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, I  am  happy  to  say,  has  indicated 
its  concern  for  the  protection  of  these 
minorities  and  its  intention  to  continue 
to  work  with  and  urge  the  Romanian 
Government  to  respect  these  rights  of 
the  minorities  within  Romania. 

I  bring  it  up  here  today  because  I  think 
■  the  Senp.te  ought  to  understand  that, 
too,  and  that  we  in  Congress,  as  well  as 
our  State  Department,  should  be  con- 
cerned with  continuing  to  protect  the 
rights  of  these  minorities  and  continuing 
to  exercise  a  degree  of  oversight  with  any 
nation  with  whom  we  have  a  most- 
favored-nation  status  as  to  the  rights  of 
their  minorities  within  those  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  yielding  me 
his  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  unless  there 
is  further  request  for  time  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
desire  some  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Twenty  minutes  at  the 
outset. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CEKTIFICATION  OF  SECTIOK  409  OF 
THE  TRADE  ACT  OF   1974 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  10, 
the  Finance  Committee  reported  the 
trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania. This  was  the  first  such  agreement 
negotiated  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  an  act  which  provides  privileged 
consideration  and  shuts  out  any  amend- 
ments to  resolutions  approving  or  disap- 
proving the  trade  agreements  negotiated 
thereunder. 

We  are  therefore  faced  with  a  situation 
in  which  the  Senate  either  has  to  swallow 
the  agreement  whole,  or  vote  against  It. 
The  act  provides  no  alternative  for  Sen- 
ators who  may  be  disturbed  by  parts  of 
the  agreement,  or  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  negotiated. 

In  particular,  the  act  provides  no  alter- 
natives for  Senators  who  are  concerned 
about  the  relationship  between  economic 
and  political  Issues  in  the  agreement.  It 
Is  all  very  well  to  say  that  It  Is  a  purely 
economic  measure,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade.  But  In  the  context  of  trade 
with  nonmarket  countries,  encourage- 
ment of  trade  becomes  a  moral  Issue. 
Trade  must,  In  this  Senator's  humble 
opinion,  be  tied  to  the  Improvement  of 


political  clrcimistances,  particularly 
those  bearing  upon  human  rights.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  the  benefits  of  trade  when 
those  benefits  are  obtained  from  the  labor 
of  those  who  are  not  free  to  enjoy  the 
ordinary  rights  of  liberty  and  property. 
We  are  not  a  nation  that  condones  the 
reaping  of  the  fruits  of  Injustice. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  the  rights  of 
free  emigration  are  so  important  to  any 
trade  agreement  that  we  negotiate  with  a 
nonmarket  country.  Presumably,  there 
Is  no  nonmarket  country  that  will  revolu- 
tionize Its  entire  system,  restore  the 
rights  of  property  ownership  so  essential 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Individual,  and 
throw  off  Communist  ideology  just  for 
the  sake  of  trade.  But  we  can  demand 
steps  that  will  lead  to  an  improvement 
of  the  system  imder  which  the  citizens 
of  those  countries  must  live.  The  most 
important  step  is  the  right  of  free  emi- 
gration, without  intimidation  and  har- 
assment. Such  a  right  provides  an 
alternative  to  the  oppressed  citizen;  If  we 
cannot  provide  alternatives  within  the 
system  we  should  provide  the  alternative 
of  leaving  the  system. 

A  desire  to  emigrate  is,  of  course,  an 
Implied  criticism  of  the  system.  It  is  un- 
derstandable why  Communist  Ideology 
fears  allowing  any  alternative  to  its  citi- 
zens; but  this  alternative  is  more  palat- 
able than  one  that  demands  Internal 
changes.  It  may  be  that  if  many  citizens 
chose  the  alternative  of  leaving,  then  the 
Communist  system  will  have  to  make 
some  internal  changes  to  accommodate. 
But  that  is  not  our  Immediate  concern. 
Our  concern  should  be  to  make  sure  that 
this  alternative  exists.  It  is  a  reasonable 
quid  pro  quo  for  trade,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  was  held  up  for  many 
months,  imtil  an  understanding  could  be 
reached  on  emigration  from  nonmarket 
coimtries.  This  was  embodied  in  section 
402  commonly  known  as  the  Jackson 
amendment,  and  In  section  409,  the  so- 
called  Helms  amendment. 

Now  it  is  crucial  to  understand  the 
difference  between  the  two  amendments. 
The  Jackson  amendment  applies  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  emigrate  from  non- 
market  countries.  That  means  it  applies 
to  all,  no  matter  what  their  destination. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  also  means  that 
the  pool  of  potential  emigres  is  conceiv- 
ably quite  large;  it  also  means  that  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  a  totalitarian 
country.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  check 
whether  the  government,  In  a  state 
which  controls  all  major  life  decisions  of 
its  citizens,  in  effect  decides  who  can  go 
and  who  cannot. 

My  amendment  differs  In  that  there  is 
an  objective  criterion  setting  up  a  small- 
er pool  of  potential  emigres — the  emi- 
grant must  have  a  very  close  relative 
livhig  hi  the  United  States.  While  the 
Jackson  amendment  aims  more  broadly, 
the  Helms  amendment  In  a  sense  Is  a 
lesser  demand.  It  only  asks  to  help  close 
relatives  of  those  living  In  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  easier  for  a  totali- 
tarian government  to  grant  such  a  point, 
particularly  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  trade 
with  the  United  States.  It  Is  more  logi- 
cally tied  In. 

But  in  another  sense,  the   close-rela- 


tive criterion  provides  a  self -enforcing 
mechanism.  We  cannot  police  what  hap- 
pens all  over  the  world,  but  close  rela- 
tives living  in  the  United  States  can 
easily  monitor  what  is  happening  to  their 
families  in  nonmarket  countries.  They 
have  the  strong  motivation  to  do  so,  and 
they  can  set  In  motion  the  necessary 
pressures  to  allow  the  person  involved  to 
emigrate. 

But  Its  implementation  really  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  moral  force  that  we 
apply.  We  cannot  sidestep  the  issue 
every  time  commercial  interests  see  a 
chance  to  make  a  few  dollars  at  the  ex- 
pense of  freedom,  or  when  Ideologues  who 
demand  detente  at  the  expense  of  free- 
dom see  a  chance  to  make  major  conces- 
sions for  political  reasons. 

That  Is  why  it  Is  very  disturbing  to  see 
that  the  very  first  time  the  trade  act  Is 
used  for  a  nonmarket  country,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  chose  to  exer- 
cise his  power  to  waive  sections  402  and 
409.  The  waiver,  as  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  was  written  in  as  a  so-called  com- 
promise so  that  the  President  could  im- 
plement trade  agreements  if  he  deter- 
mined that  progress  was  being  made  to 
the  goal  of  free  emigration,  even  though 
free  emigration  had  not  yet  been  achieved 
In  actuality. 

It  was  because  of  the  waiver  on  sec- 
tion 402  that  I  offered  section  409  as  a 
minimum  position.  If  we  could  not  get 
the  whole  pie  without  a  waiver,  then  we 
should  at  least  get  privileges  for  close 
relatives  of  Americans  without  a  waiver. 
In  other  words,  we  could  accept  promises 
and  hopes  for  the  larger  group  consisting 
of  all  who  wished  to  emigrate,  but  we 
should  demand  hard  concessions  for 
close  relatives  of  Americans.  Unfortu- 
nately, In  a  parliamentary  maneuver 
taken  without  Informing  me,  section  409 
was  brought  under  the  waiver  also,  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  Senate  in 
passing  409,  and  as  a  consequence  a  ma- 
jor step  forward  was  lost. 

It  Is  very  discouraging  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit  to  use  the  waiver  on  the 
very  first  time  that  our  determination 
was  tested.  As  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware,  the  Presidential  determination 
that  a  waiver  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  was  sent  down  without  any 
significant  performance  at  all  on  the  part 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  to 
remove  harassment  from  those  wishing 
to  emigrate.  This  happened  when  It  ap- 
peared that  the  treats^  might  fail  because 
many  Senators  objected  to  Romania's 
emigration  performance.  When  the  fu- 
ture of  the  agreement  came  into  doubt, 
the  administration  postponed  its  testi- 
mony before  the  Finance  Committee  for 
a  month,  while  Romania  hurriedly 
granted  a  great  number  of  exit  permits. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  hearing,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eastern 
European  Affairs,  Arthur  A.  Hartman. 
said: 

There  are  only  a  few  cases  of  divided  fam- 
ily members  and  dual  nationals  who  have 
Indicated  a  desire  to  come  permanently  to 
the  U.S.  .  .  .  Since  this  Trade  Agreement 
was  sent  to  Congress  we  have  seen  encourag- 
ing signs  that  the  Romanians  are  seeking 
earnestly  to  solve  the  family  reunification 
problems  that  concern  us.  They  have  ap- 
proved the  pfissport  applications  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  several  hundred  people 
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Now  this  statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  was  offered  as  evidence  that 
Romania  is  not  intransigent  on  the  emi- 
gration question.  However,  I  find  It  a 
very  damaging  admission  by  Secretary 
Hartman.  He  actually  admits  that  these 
"encouraging  signs"  came  only  after  the 
Trade  Agreement  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, that  is.  after  it  ran  into  troble.  In 
other  words,  it  is  just  a  desperate  gam- 
ble by  Romania  that  the  Senate  can  be 
impressed  by  a  little  whitewash. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  best  that 
Secretary  Hartman  can  say  is  that  "they 
have  approved  the  passport  applications 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  several 
hundred  people"  who  want  to  get  out 
Now  if  it  is  true  that  there  are  only 
several  hundred  people  who  want  to  get 
out,  then  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  Romania  could  get 
out  a  little  more  whitewash  and  give 
passports  not  only  to  "a  substantial  por- 
tion" but  to  all  of  the  "several  hundred" 
who  want  to  get  out.  If  so  many  hundreds 
have  been  given  in  the  past  4  or  5  weeks, 
then  there  is  no  reason  why  all  who  have 
applied  should  not  be  given  passports 
either. 

Yet  I  have  the  nagging  suspicion  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  that  the  Secretary  is 
quibbling  when  he  indicates  that  the 
problem  is  a  small  one,  and  that  there 
are  only  several  hundred  in  Romania 
who  want  to  join  their  families  in  the 
United  States.  I  suspect  that  the  true  pic- 
ture is  that  there  are  only  several  him- 
dred  who  have  had  the  courage  to  apply 
In  view  of  all  the  kinds  of  harassment 
and  discrimination  that  such  applicants 
face. 

There  are  undoubtedly  thousands  who 
want  to  get  out,  but  have  given  up  hope 
of  getting  out  and  have  never  applied 
And  section  409  is  intended  to  apply  not 
only  to  the  mere  granting  of  passports 
and  exit  permits,  but  also  to  the  various 
forms  of  intimidation  and  harassment 
that  discourage  people  from  applying  for 
passports  and  exit  permits. 

I  submit  therefore  that  Mr.  Hartman's 
explanation  is  insufficient  to  guarantee 
that  Romania  is  not  violating  the  human 
rights  of  those  who  wish  to  join  their 
families  in  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent has  waived  section  409  without  suf- 
ficient assurances.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  want  a  little  more  from  the 
President  in  the  Ught  of  his  past  actions 
on  this  matter. 

Now  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  vote 
on  the  Romanian  Trade  Agreement  is  an 
up  and  down  vote  with  no  amendments 
permitted.  We  have  no  alternative  but 
to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  agreement  as  it 
stands.  But  there  is  one  thing  more  that 
we  can  do:  We  can  inform  the  President 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  certify  to  Congress  that  he  wUl 
use  the  authority  he  has  under  section 
402(c)  (3)  to  terminate  the  waiver  of  sec- 
tions 402  and  409  when  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  engages  in  any  of  the 
acts  of  harassment  against  close  relatives 
as  described  in  paragraph  (1) ,  (2) ,  or  (3) 
of  section  409(a).  In  other  words,  the 
President  would  reassure  us  that  he  will 
terminate  MPN  the  moment  that  Ro- 


mania begins  any  harassment  against 
close  relatives,  and  not  wait  imtll  the 
time  comes  for  the  agreement  to  be  ex- 
tended. We  want  the  President  to  hold 
Romania's  feet  to  the  fire.  We  want  as- 
surances that  he  will  exercise  his  author- 
ity, and  not  let  Romania  get  away  with 
the  practices  enimaerated. 

That  is  all  my  resolution  does.  It 
merely  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 
It  has  no  legal,  binding  authority  over 
the  President.  Naturally,  it  does  not 
amend  the  resolution  of  approval  of  the 
Romanian  agreement,  nor  does  it  affect 
the  Trade  Act  itself.  It  merely  demon- 
strates to  the  President  that  the  Senate 
wants  him  to  use  the  authority  already 
granted  to  him.  if  certain  objective  con- 
ditions warrant.  However,  this  resolution 
is  required  by  the  present  circumstances, 
In  which  the  President  has  used  the 
waiver  without  due  cause  and  has  not 
carried  out  the  intent  of  Congress.  All 
that  we  are  doing  is  sending  a  message 
to  the  White  House  that  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  in  improving  the  lot  of  human 
freedom  is  not  a  passing  fad. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question  or  two? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  resolution  of  which 
the  Senator  speaks  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  While  it  refers  to  the 
fact  that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
35  should  not  be  approved  until  these 
conditions  are  met,  nevertheless  it  is  pre- 
sented at  this  time  where  it  is  under- 
stood the  vote  on  the  resolution  will  come 
first. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  So  what  it  amounts  to  is 
a  resolution  declaring  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  sec- 
tion 409  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  be 
carried  out,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    CURTIS.    In    other    words.    It 
amounts  to  a  reaffirmation  of  our  belief 
not  only  in  the  freedom  to  emigrate  but 
In  the  special  claims  that  individuals 
have  where  families  are  separated    Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
terms  of  the  trade  agreement  that  has 
been  entered  into? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  It 
simply  conveys  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
that  he  should  exercise  the  authority 
that  he  already  has. 

Mr.   CURTIS.   The  trade  agreement 
that  is  to  be  approved  here  is  an  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  into  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974? 
Mr.  HEIJVIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  And  part  of  that  Trace 
Act  was  section  409  and  section  402  re- 
lating to  emigration. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  This  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  position 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  still  the  same  as  it 
was  when  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  was 
passed,  is  that  correct? 


Of  the  Helms  amendment  to  which  I  r» 
ferred  earlier.  "  ^  re- 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  opinion  of  the  dla 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
section  409  of  the  Trade  Act  of  iffjl 
compliments  and  reinforces  section  402 
does  it  not?  ' 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  was  the  Intent  of 
the  section,  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  indivi- 
duals who  would  benefit  by  402  have  a 
greater  protection  in  the  added  impetus 
It  gives  to  their  cases  if  they  fall  under 
the  category  of  section  409.  separated 
families,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  judge  that  to  be 
entirely  correct,  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  resolution  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  not  only  pass  but 
that  it  will  pass  by  a  strong  vote  because 
it  declares  a  very  fundamental  principle 
of  human  liberties.  It  does  not  disturb 
what  commercial  interests  are  trying  to 
work  out.  It  merely  says,  "Let  us  do  this 
In  accord  with  the  Trade  Agreement  Act 
of  1974." 

I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  who 
Is  a  cosponsor  of  this  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution. 

I  would  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  resolution  addresses  itself  to  a  moral 
issue  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  avoid  at  Its  own  peril. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  am  prepared 
to  let  this  matter  be  considered  on  a 
voice  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  con- 
sider it  now. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  ask  for 
the  voice  vote  on  his  resolution  after 
the  roUcall  vote  on  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
Imous  consent  to  have  a  voice  vote  now 
on  the  Helms  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  219— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  SECTION 
402(C)(1)  (3)  OF  THE  TRADE  ACT 
OF  1974  PERTAINING  TO  TER- 
MINATION OF  ANY  WAIVER  UN- 
DER SUCH  ACT  TO  THE  SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLIC  OF  ROMANIA 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  relating  to  sec- 
tion 402(C)  (1)(3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  my  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  after  the  word  "that" 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  strike  aU 
down  through  and  Including  the  word  "un- 
tU"  on  line  7;  and  on  line  7,  after  the  word 
President"  strike  the  word  "certify"  and 
Insert  the  words  "should  certify". 

The   resolution,   as   amended,   is  as 
follows: 


Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  certify  to  Con- 
gress that  he  will  use  his  authority  provided 
in  section  402(c)  (3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  terminate  by  Executive  order  any 
waiver  granted  under  section  402(c)(1)  of 
such  Act  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania when  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania engages  in  any  act  or  practice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 409(a)  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  219,  as  amended)  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms). 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Helms 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNITED  STATES-ROMANIA  BILAT- 
ERAL COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  35)  approving  a  bilateral 
commercial  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania. 

ADDmONAL    STATEMENTS    ON    SENATE    CON- 
CT7RRENT   RESOLtmON    35 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  hopeful  and  optimistic  attitude  that  I 
am  supporting  the  granting  of  most-fav- 
ored-nation status  to  Romania  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  My  support  is  solely 
based  on  the  expectation  that  the  Ro- 
manian Government  will  allow  an  in- 
creasing number  of  its  citizens  to  emi- 
grate in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Act.  I  am  encouraged  by 
recent  trends  in  Romanian  emigration 
figures.  In  June  of  this  year  1,250  exit 
visas  were  approved  by  the  Romanian 
Government.  This  class  includes  Ro- 
manians emigrating  to  the  United  States 
to  join  their  families  here,  Romanian 
Jews  emigrating  to  Israel,  and  Romani- 
ans of  German  Descent  emigrating  to 
West  Germany.  Of  these  1,250  visa  ap- 
plication approvals,  close  to  400  were 
those  of  Romanian  Jews  seeking  to  go 
to  Israel.  To  show  you  how  this  figure 
relates  to  actual  departures,  I  have  been 
Informed  that  in  May  of  this  year  only 
50  Romanian  Jews  actually  departed  the 
country;  whereas,  in  June,  211  actually 
departed,  and  this  month  there  have 
been  343  Romanian  Jews  who  have  either 
arrived  in  Israel  or  have  actually  been 
booked  on  departing  fiights. 

These  figures  reflect  a  gradual  increase 
In  the  number  of  Romanian  Jews  who 
actually  depart  Romania.  I  am  extremely 
hopeful  and,  in  fact,  am  voting  to  grant 
Romania  most-favored-nations  status, 
with  the  full  expectation  that  there  will 
be  an  increa-sed  emigration  rate  which 
will  correspond  to,  and  be  consistent 
with,  the  number  of  Romanian  Jews 
and  other  citizens  who  make  application 
to  emigrate.  While  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  departures,  which  I  just  reviewed, 
are  encouraging,  it  is  important  that  we 
view  them  in  comparison  to  previous  fig- 


ures. Such  a  comparison  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  In  the  first  6  months  of 
1975  only  560  Romanian  Jews  have  ac- 
tually been  allowed  to  emigrate;  whereas, 
the  total  number  of  Romanian  Jews  emi- 
grating in  1974 — only  last  year — was 
3,700,  and  the  total  of  Romanian  Jews 
allowed  to  emigrate  in  1964  was  26,000. 
Compared  to  these  past  figures,  300  to 
400  per  month  is  not  much  at  all,  but  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  approval  by  the 
Senate  of  most-favored-nation  status 
will  be  refiected  in  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  actual  departures  of  Ro- 
manian citizens  which  will  correspond 
to  the  number  of  exit  visas  applied  for. 

So,  in  a  nutshell,  I  am  looking  for  re- 
sults, not  sophistry,  because  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  over  500  Romanian  Jews 
leaving  per  month  from  this  point  on  in 
1975  just  to  equal  the  number  of  Jews 
who  emigrated  last  year.  And  last  year's 
total  is  only  one-eighth  of  those  who 
emigrated  in  1964. 

It  is  my  understanding  tliat  the  grant- 
ing of  most-favored-nation  status  to 
Romania  wo\ild  be  in  effect  or  the  re- 
mainder of  the  waiver  period  under  the 
Jackson  amendment  to  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974 — that  is,  11  more  months.  If 
we  see  actual  results  in  those  Romanian 
Jews  and  other  citizens  who  are  allowed 
to  emigrate,  a  number  of  actual  depar- 
tures which  is  consistent  with  those 
making  application  to  emigrate,  then  I 
will  vote  to  extend  most-favored-nation 
status  for  another  year.  However,  my 
vote  is  based  on  trust,  and  if  that  trust 
is  breached,  it  will  be  my  view,  and  I 
hope  the  view  of  every  member  of  this 
body,  to  react  as  responsible  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people  and  our 
way  of  life  and  vote  to  immediately  end 
this  trade  status  which  we  call  "most 
favored  nation." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  longstanding  advocate 
of  improved  East-West  trade  relations  in 
peaceful  goods,  I  am  especially  interested 
in  th?  pending  commercial  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Romania. 

During  the  hearing  process  and  con- 
sideration of  this  agreement  in  execu- 
tive session  of  the  committee,  my  princi- 
pal concern  has  been  in  connection  not 
with  the  actual  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment which,  I  beUeve,  offer  substantial 
mutual  economic  benefits,  but  rather 
with  the  performance  of  the  Romanian 
Government  on  the  crucial  issue  of  hu- 
man rights.  It  has  been  a  widely  shared 
view  among  members  of  the  committee, 
and  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  that 
neither  the  flow  of  emigrants  from  Ro- 
mania during  the  first  5  months  of  1975 
nor  the  official  and  unofficial  actions  and 
state  aients  of  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment were  sufficient  to  justify  the  Presi- 
dent's exercise  of  a  waiver  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  402  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

Portimately,  there  has  been  progress 
during  the  past  6  weeks  that  encourages 
me  to  believe  that  this  problem  is  being 
resolved.  On  the  important  issues  of  the 
number  of  emigrants  permitted  to  leave 
Romania,  and  on  the  reimion  of  families 
with  relatives  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  evidence  of  improvement  including  an 


Increase  In  emigration  from  an  esti- 
mated 50  in  May,  to  more  than  200  In 
Jime,  and  a  projected  350  or  more  for 
the  month  of  July. 

In  view  of  the  recent  favorable  devel- 
opments, I  intend  to  support  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  trade  agreement  with  Ro- 
mania. This  is  with  the  expectation  that 
the  current  trend  will  continue  and  in- 
crease during  the  remaining  11  months 
covered  by  the  waiver  and  that  this 
progress  v/ill  continue  throughout  the 
entire  period  covered,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  basis  for  favorable  action  on  re- 
newal when  this  Issue  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration once  again. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  strengthening 
U.S.  commercial  ties  with  Romania,  re- 
lates to  the  independence  shown  by  that 
country  in  its  trade  and  other  foreign 
relations  with  the  nations  of  the  West. 
It  was  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  encouraging  this  independence  that 
I  first  proposed  the  extension  of  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  Romania  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  pressed  for  eligibility 
for  Romania  as  a  developing  country 
under  the  generalized  system  of  tariff 
preferences  when  the  Trade  Act  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  The  latest  statistics  show  that,  in 
contrast  to  other  countries  in  Esistem 
Europe,  most  notably  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Romanians  are  moving  toward  meet- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Trade  Act. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  United  States-Romanian  trade 
agreement  which  I  believe  will  be  an  im- 
portant step  toward  improving  economic 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  area  of  emigration  from  Ro- 
mania and  I  am  encouraged  by  the  re- 
ported increase  in  emigrants  from  that 
country  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Indi- 
cations are  that  over  1,000  exit  permits 
were  approved  during  June.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  share 
my  concern  that  these  important  signs 
of  flexibility  be  refiected  in  actual  depar- 
tures in  the  near  future. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment will  make  a  good  faith  effort 
to  continue  these  encouraging  trends  in 
the  months  ahead  in  order  to  allow  the 
Congress,  at  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent agreement  next  year,  to  approve  an 
extension  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. I  look  forward  to  an  expansion  of 
trade  with  the  Government  of  Romania 
and  am  convinced  that  this  will  lead  to 
an  over-all  improvement  in  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  ''5. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan)  .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con  Res.  35).  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
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BiDEH),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett),  is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  330  Leg.) 
YEAS — 88 

Abourezk  Hansen  Moss 

Baker  Hart.  Oary  w.  Muskle 

Bayb  Hartke  Nunn 

Beall  HaskeU  Packwood 

Bentsen  Hatfield  Pastore 

Brock  Hathaway  Pearson 

Brooke  Helms  peii 

Bumpers  Hollings  Percy 

Burdlck  Hruska  Proxmlre 

"3^.  Huddleston  Randolph 

Hanj  P.,  Jr.    Humphrey  Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye  Roth 

Cannon  Jackson  Schwelker 

Case  Javlts  Scott.  Hugh 

cmies  Johnston  Scott, 

Church  Kennedy  WUllam  L. 

CTark  Laxalt  Sparkman 

Cranston  Leahy  Stafford 

Culver  Long  Stennis 

Curtis  Magnuson  Stevens 

Dole  Mansfield  Stevenson 

Domenld  Mathlas  Stone 

Eagleton  McCTellan  Symington 

Pannln  McClure  Taft 

Pong  McGee  Talmadge 

«>«i  McOovem  Thurmond 

Garn  Mclntyre  Tower 

Glenn  Mondale  Welcker 

Gravel  Montoya  Williams 

onffln  Morgan  Young 

NAYS— 2 

Buckley 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Eastland  Metcalf 

Goldwater  Nelson 

Hart,  Philip  A,    Tunney 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con 
Res.  35)  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Con- 
gress approves  the  extension  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress   on  April   25,   1975 


July  25,  1975 


Allen 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Biden 


D^ARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
■nON  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HR 
8365,  which  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

fni^t^"',!?-^-.^®^)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnir 
June  30.  1976,  and  for  the  period  endlnf 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purpo6«f 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  is  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
with  1  hour  on  any  amendment,  except 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  on  which 
there  is  a  3 -hour  limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  £isk 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  speak 
out  of  turn  and  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  people  who  are  handling  this  bill 
giving  me  a  brief  opportunity  to  speak. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  put  the  remainder  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  any  time 
they  are  ready  to  get  started  on  the  bill. 
I  do  want  to  make  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  passed 
last  night. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order  while 
the  Senator  is  speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators wUl  take  their  seats.  May  we  have 
order? 


I      THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  diligently  to  pass  amendments  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  which 
would  make  Federal  protection  of  mi- 
nority voting  rights  applicable  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  opponents  of  expanding  the  bill 
to  a  nationwide  approach  argued  that 
this  would  dilute  the  bill  and  render  it 
unenforceable,  which  I  do  not  agree  with. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  of  our  Nation's 
founding,  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
for  all  of  us  throughout  the  United  States 
to  demonstrate  our  unequivocal  support 
for  every  citizen's  right  to  vote  regardless 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  language. 

I  also  feel  strongly,  however,  that  we 
are  1  nation— not  2  nations  or  7  nations 
or  15  nations.  Every  section  of  our  coim- 
try,  including  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
the  South,  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
Federal  laws. 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  the  right 
to  vote  of  all  citizens.  I  also  believe  that 
all  Federal  laws  should  apply  to  all  areas 
of  our  Nation— not  just  to  the  South. 
I  worked  all  week  in  an  eflfort  to  see  that 
the  final  version  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  embodied  both  these  fundamental 
principles. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
rejected  all  efforts  to  extend  the  Voting 


Rights  Act  to  our  entire  Nation.  I  par- 
ticularly  regret  that  the  Stone-Nunn 
amendment  failed  by  three  votes,  the 
Talmadge-Nunn  amendment  failed  by  8 
votes;  the  Stennis  amendment  failed  by 
20  votes  and  the  Nunn  amendment  failed 
by  7  votes. 

In  spite  of  these  disappointments,  I  am 
pleased  by  several  developments.  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  of  Connecticut,  made  an  excel- 
lent statement  demonstrating  his  sensi- 
tive concern  for  voting  rights,  as  well  as 
his  deep  commitment  to  one  nation  amder 
one  set  of  laws.  A  great  number  of  Sen- 
ators on  several  occasions  demonstrated 
a  commitment  to  apply  this  minority 
protection  throughout  our  Nation.  Sena- 
tor Tunney,  of  Cahfomia,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  who  disagreed  with  me  on 
many  amendments,  nevertheless,  indi- 
cated several  times  his  intention  and 
commitment  to  me  personally  and  to  his 
colleagues  to  hold  hearings  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  act  and 
making  it  equitable  to  all  sections  of  our 
country. 

In  addition,  although  it  is  only  a  small 
step,  this  sentiment  enabled  the  bill  to 
be  broadened  to  include  language  mi- 
norities in  its  protection.  Also,  the  Senate 
demonstrated  a  degree  of  reason  in 
adopting  Senator  Robert  Byrd's  amend- 
ment limiting  the  act  to  7  years  rather 
than  10. 

I  still  have  deep  reservations  about 
many  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  resent  the 
undeniable  fact  that  minorities  are  not 
protected  throughout  the  United  States 
as  they  are  in  the  South. 

The  failure  of  this  bill  to  reflect 
equality  between  States  is  a  deep  dis- 
appointment to  me.  As  our  Nation  ap- 
proaches its  200th  birthday,  we  must 
demonstrate  that  the  rights  of  minorities 
and  the  equal  treatment  of  all  sections  of 
our  great  Nation  are  not  incompatible 
goals. 

If  we  are  to  heal  the  wound  between 
races  and  between  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  must  pursue  both  these 
principles— not  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  affirma- 
tive vote  on  flnal  passage  of  the  extension 
of  this  act,  notwithstanding  my  severe 
reservations,  will  strengthen  my  own  role 
in  the  Senate  in  working  toward  the  day 
when  all  minorities  and  all  sections  of 
our  Nation  are  afforded  equal  treatment 
under  the  Federal  law. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  request- 
ing that  he  use  the  full  Influence  of  his 
office  to  ensure  that  the  act  is  admin- 
istered equally  throughout  the  country  to 
the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  law. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  President  Ford  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tr.S.  Senate, 

Ck>MMrrTEK  ON  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  25. 1975. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  I  deeply  ^predate 
your  written  expression  of  support  for  the 
equal  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act  to  every  state  In  the 
nation. 


July  25,  1975 
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Tour  letter  was  read  to  the  Senate  and  Its 
jnessage  made  clear.  I  regret,  however,  that 
there  were  rumors  and  allegations  that  your 
commitment  was  weakened  In  subsequent 
conversation  with  leaders  of  the  Senate.  I 
hope  that  events  will  prove  that  you  remain 
fully  committed  to  the  principles  set  forth 
In  your  letter. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  communicate  your 
commitment  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  request  that  he  use  all 
power  vested  In  him  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  extend  the  Act's  protection  of  minor- 
ities throughout  the  United  States  to  the 
fullest  degree  permitted  by  law. 

I  share  your  dedication  to  the  rights  of  all 
persons  of  every  race,  color,  creed  and  lan- 
guage to  participate  in  the  American  system 
of  government  and  to  exercise  their  full  vot- 
ing rights.  The  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  ovir  government  must  both 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  the  equal 
treatment  of  all  sections  of  our  great  imtion, 
and  to  the  principle  that  all  federal  laws 
should  apply  equally  throughout  the  land. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Nttnn. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). I  appreciate  his  deep  under- 
standing throughout  this  week,  which 
was  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
on  this  very  principle  that  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  well-reasoned  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Perhaps  a  moment  of  history 
related  to  Georgia  in  reference  to  vot- 
ing rights  might  be  appropriate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  to  provide  voting  rights  for  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds  was  the  State  of 
Georgia.  It  was  not  a  State  in  the 
North  or  in  the  West  or  in  the  East.  It 
was  a  Southern  State.  Sometimes  I  think 
we  are  inclined,  in  the  past  perhaps  more 
than  in  the  present,  to  categorize  some 
sections  of  our  country  eis  being  totally 
reluctant  to  move  into  this  full  partici- 
pation of  voting  responsibility  which  the 
Senator  has  just  outlined. 

At  the  time  Georgia  afforded  young 
adults  the  right  to  vote,  there  was  a 
young,  dynamic  Governor  in  the  State. 
Ellis  Arnall  was  his  name.  He  was  so  in- 
terested and  active  in  the  subject  matter 
that  I  called  him  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone and  commended  the  administra- 
tion of  which  he  was  a  part  for  this  act. 
As  I  saw  it,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  a 
better  participation  by  a  vital  segment 
of  our  population — our  young  people. 
Georgia  recognized  that  these  persons 
could  not  change  a  situation,  but  that 
their  input  would  be  valuable  in  strength- 
ening the  body  politic.  From  our  discus- 
sion. I  felt  that  that  was  the  time — after 
Georgia  had  sicted  at  the  State  level — to 
think  In  terms  of  taking  the  same  action 
throughout  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Nunn)  is  talking  about  today — 
programs  directed  not  at  one  State  or 
one  region,  but  at  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

I  had  introduced  a  resolution  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18. 1  asked  Governor  Arnall 
if  he  would  come  to  Washington  smd 


testify  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House.  He  quickly  answered,  "Yes, 
I  want  to  come." 

He  did  come  to  Washington,  D.C..  and 
the  hearing  on  the  resolution  which  I 
had  introduced  was  held.  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  here  today — looking  back  and 
remembering  the  situation  well — that 
there  were  only  11  persons  in  the  hearing 
room.  There  was  only  one  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  present. 
That  was  its  chairman.  Emanuel  Celler. 
with  whom  I  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  there  were  various  per- 
sons who  were  interested  and  believed 
then  that  what  Georgia  had  done  should 
be  made  applicable  across  America. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  lower  voting  age 
nationally  could  come  about  rather 
quickly.  But  through  the  years,  as  I 
offered  the  resolution  11  different  times.  I 
recognized  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
patience  is  necessary  to  have  people 
come  to  agreement  on  matters  that  af- 
fect our  entire  society. 

Then,  in  1971.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 7  was  brought  before  this  body.  It 
had.  besides  my  authorship,  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  86  Senators.  It  was  passed  in 
that  year,  of  course,  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  94  to  0  and  in  the  House  by  401 
to  19. 

After  being  approved  by  the  Congres.^ 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
was  presented  to  the  States  and  it  was 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
in  90  days.  There  has  never  been  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  this  country 
ratified  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

In  other  words,  the  time  had  come  for 
that  sort  of  action  to  take  place,  but 
there  had  to  be  that  period  of  striving 
and  perseverance  before  this  objective 
of  the  18-year-old  vote  was  observed.  I 
remind  Senators,  however,  that  Georgia 
had  led  the  way  29  years  before  the  con- 
gressional action. 

I  mention  these  matters  today  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  need  for  reconcilia- 
tion. There  is  a  need,  not  so  much,  for 
tolerance  but  for  more  understanding. 
There  is  value  in  tolerance,  but  it  is  not 
very  good  to  be  tolerant  and  not  possess 
understanding.  That,  I  think,  is  the  mes- 
sage brought  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. He  speaks  today  not  for  himself 
alone.  The  Senator  speaks,  I  think, 
for  Americans  generally  who  understand 
that  we  must  not  only  think  together, 
but  work  together  and,  perhaps  more 
importantly  at  this  period  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial beginning,  have  faith  together. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  West  Virginia  for  that  ex- 
cellent statement  and  his  kind  com- 
ments about  our  State,  our  people  and 
our  former  Governor.  We  did  lead  the 
way  under  the  18 -year-old  Voting  Rights 
Act.  We  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past, 
and  we  acknowledge  those. 

Mr.  President,  you  know.  It  Is  a  funny 
thing  about  our  mistakes  In  the  South. 
They  always  seem  to  be  under  the  micro- 
scope. We  always  seem  to  have  attention 
paid  to  our  mistakes.  We  have  done  bet- 
ter and  we  are  going  to  do  better. 

I  believe  we  plowed  a  lot  of  ground 
here  last  night,  and  I  believe  the  pa- 
tience which  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  exemplified  in  pursuing  a  dedi- 


cated effort  in  the  passage  of  that  con- 
stitutional effort  is  the  same  kind  of  pa- 
tience and  persistence  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pursue  in  making  sure  our  part 
of  the  country  is  treated  like  every  other 
section  of  the  country. 

I  believe  we  made  a  lot  of  progress  dur- 
ing this  past  week,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  wanted  to  point  out  the 
positive  aspects  of  some  of  the  things 
that  transpired. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  West  Virginia, 
and  I  appreciate  the  managers  of  the  bill 
allowing  me  this  much  time. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8365)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976, 
and  for  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  by  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph not  be  charged  to  either  side  of 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  as  to  de- 
batable motions  or  appeals  or  points  of 
order,  in  the  even  that  any  point  of  or- 
der should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Chair,  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion in  connection  with  this  bill  of  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  defer  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  if  he  intends  to  make  any 
kind  of  opening  statement,  before  I  offer 
my  amendment. 

I  inquire  from  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana what  his  desires  are. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  courtesy 
to  other  Members  who  may  be  interested 
in  this  important  bill.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  which  will  be  just  a 
brief  one.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Charged  equally. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  the 
time  out  of  the  time  of  the  proponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  fioor  privilege  be 
granted  to  Mary  Jane  Checchi  and  Gil 
Genn  during  and  through  the  vote  on 
the  transportation   appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  similar  request? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Nancy 
Bnms  may  have  the  same  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  similar  request? 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ron 
Taylor  and  John  Baer  be  granted  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  vote  on  this 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  similar  request? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  as- 
sistant on  the  committee,  Linda  Beach, 
be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  expand  my  request  rela- 
tive to  Miss  Checcki  inasmuch  as  she  is 
designated  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, that  this  be  granted  during  the 
discussion  and  the  vote  on  the  remaining 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  point 
of  information  to  our  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  simimary  of  a 
rather  voluminous  statement,  then  yield 
to  my  distinguished  ranking  member  who 
has  been  such  a  great  partner  in  forg- 
ing this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
Then  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  consider 
some  of  those  amendments  which,  I 
think,  compared  to  others,  will  be  rela- 
tively quickly  disposed  of,  and  then  con- 
sumate  the  activity  by  dealing  with  the 
language  in  the  bill  which  deals  with  the 
SST. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  we  from  the 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and,  in- 
deed, the  transportation  subcommittee 
thereof,  submit  to  the  Senate  today  a 
bill,  H.R.  8365.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30, 1976. 

Before  getting  to  the  specifics  of  the 
bin,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  assistance  throughout  the  detailed 
hearings  we  conducted  on  this  budget. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  ranking 
Republican  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
my  good  friend  Senator  Case,  for  his  very 
active  participation  and  support  in  the 
development  of  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  fine 
assistance  we  received  from  the  subcom- 
mittee staff.  Mr.  James  English,  Mr 
David  Rossi  ter.  and  Mrs.  Olga  Trol- 
llnger,  without  whose  efforts  we  would 
have  been  greatly  handicapped. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  have 
brought  to  the  Senate  today  a  very  fine 


and  well-bsilanced  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies. 

STTMMABT   OF  THE   BII.L 

During  more  than  20  days  of  hearings, 
we  took  testimony  on  estimates  totaling 
nearly  $11.5  biUion.  Of  this  amount, 
$7.95  billion  is  in  the  form  of  liquidat- 
ing cash.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  pay 
off  obligations  incurred  under  the  con- 
tract authority  programs  of  the  DOT. 
the  major  ones  being: 

Federal -aid  highways  (billion) $5,435 

Highway-safety    construction     (mil- 
lion)           300 

UMTA  capital  grants  (million) 890 

Airport    development    grants     (mil- 
lion)            320 

As  obligation  ceilings  for  fiscal  1976. 
we  recommend  over  $1.7  billion  for 
UMTA,  $350  million  for  airport  grants, 
$120  million  for  NHTSA's  highway  safety 
program— which  is  $20  million  over  the 
House  and  $12  million  over  the  budget. 
The  extra  $12  million  will  be  available 
to  the  States  for  their  high  payoff  safety 
programs,  such  as  alcohol  countermeas- 
ures — and  we  recommend  the  fuU  $56 
million  requested  obligation  level  for 
highway  beautification. 

In  new  budget — obligatlonal — author- 
ity, our  recommendations  total  $4,170,- 
732,775.  This  amounts  to  an  increase  of 
$452,225,775  over  the  House,  but  a  de- 
crease of  $138,962,000  below  the  budget 
requests.  The  large  increase  over  the 
House  is  largely  due  to  three  items  in  the 
bill: 

First,  we  recommend  $200  million  for 
railroad  transportation  improvement  and 
employment.  This  is  the  same  program 
which  we  included  in  two  previous  ap- 
propriations bills  and  have  yet  to  see  the 
program  get  underway. 

We  have  included  this  amount  in  the 
hope  that  the  House  will  soon  have  an 
authorization  bill  similar  to  S-1730 
which  passed  the  Senate  long  ago,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Second,  the  Senate  received,  after 
House  passage  of  the  bill,  a  $72  million 
budget  amendment  for  interim  operating 
assistance  for  the  railroads  covered  un- 
der the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act.  We  recommend  that  the  full  amount 
be  appropriated;  and 

Finally,  we  included  $20  million  of  a 
$21.6  million  budget  amendment  sent  to 
the  Senate  and  not  considered  by  the 
House  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. This  is  for  an  appropriation  en- 
tiUed  "Directed  Rail  Service"  and  is  ex- 
plained In  our  report. 

Mr.  President,  a  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee's major  recommendations  is  in- 
cluded on  page  4  of  the  report.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go  through 
all  of  those,  but  let  me  just  highlight  a 
few  of  them  now  and  include  a  detailed 
analysis  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  detailed  analysis  be  includ- 
ed immediately  following  the  summary  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  BAYH.  First.  We  recommend 
$1,528  billion  and  53,732  positions  for  the 
operations  activity  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration; 

Second.  The  amount  of  $718.7  million 
for  the  Coast  Guard's  operations; 

Third.  The  amount  of  $61  million  for 
the  research  programs  of  the  Urtwin 
Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
with  emphasis  on  programs  that  should 
yield  the  kind  of  new  transit  technology 
that  can  be  used  in  our  urban  environ- 
ments to  relieve  our  present  dependence 
on  automobiles; 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  $438.8  million 
for  Amtrak,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
House  allowance; 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  $75  million  for 
research,  engineering,  and  development 
progrsuns  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, including  restoration  of  the  full 
$4.8  million  budget  request  for  the  aero- 
sat  program  cut  by  the  House.  We  also 
restored  funding  for  research  on  micro- 
wave landing  systems— v/hich  will  be  the 
next  generation  of  air  traffic  control 
equipment;  and 

Sixth.  The  amoimt  of  $74.4  million  for 
the  R.  &  D.  programs  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  beUeve  that  the  committee  has 
presented  a  bill  that  is  well  balanced, 
within  the  budget  requests,  and  will  en- 
able the  DOT  to  carry  out  its  programs 
very  effectively  In  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  period. 

ADDmONAL    COMMrrXEE    AMENDMENTS    IN    THl 
BILL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Exhibit  1 
The  total  amount  of  new  budget  authority 

recommended  for  fiscal  1976  Is  broken  down 

as  follows: 

TITLE   I— DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary $63,600,000 

Coast   Guard 1,062,816,778 

Federal     Aviation     Adminis- 
tration     1,645,207.000 

Federal     Highway     Adminis- 
tration             40,800,000 

National       Highway      Traffic 

Safety  Administration 67,440,000 

Federal     Railroad     Adminis- 
tration           864,500,000 

Urban    Mass    Transportation 
Administration 71,300,000 


Subtotal,  title  1 3.816.663,77» 

TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 

National           Transportation 
Safety   Board $11,050,000 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 79, 690, 000 

Interstate    Commerce    Com- 
mission           69,630,000 

Panama  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment    62,040,000 

United    States    Railway    As- 
sociation   __.         10,000,000 

Washington         Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority 121,769,000 
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Subtotal,  title  n 355, 069, 000 

Total  new  budget  (ob- 
ligation)  authority..  4.170,783,771 


PiscAL  Year  1976  Appropriations,  Ttfle  I — 

Department  op  Transportation 

office  of  the  secretary 

The  Committee  recommends  $63,600,000 
for  flscal  year  1976  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  including  $32,550,- 
000  for  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

For  Transportation  Planning,  Research, 
and  Development,  we  recommend  $29,000,000. 
The  major  programs  include :  University  Re- 
search, Transportation  Energy  Research. 
Noise  Abatement  and  Transportation  System 
Assessment. 

For  Grants-m-Ald  for  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety,  the  Committee  recommends  the  full 
$1,800,000  budget  request. 

COAST   GUARD 

For  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Committee   recommends   $718,508,775. 

For  acquisition,  construction,  and  improve- 
ments, the  Committee  recommends  the  sum 
of  $164,568,000,  including  full  restoration  of 
the  House  cut  to  the  Loran-C  program  for 
the  East  Coast  and  $910,000  for  the  vessel 
traffic  system  In  New  Orleans. 

The  Committee  recommends  concurrence 
with  the  House  allowances  for  the  balance 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  programs  as  follows: 
Alteration  of  Bridges — $6,500,000;  Reserve 
Training — $31,200,000;  Research,  Develop- 
ment, Test,  and  Evaluation — $18,600,000; 
State  Boating  Safety  Assistance — $5,790,000; 
and  $2,000,000  for  the  Coast  Guard's  supply 
fund. 

FEDERAL   AVIATION    ADMINISTRATION 

For  FA  A,  we  recommend  appropriations 
totaling  $1,645,207,000  for  flscal  '76  of  which 
$1,528,555,000  is  for  their  operations  account. 
We  provide  funding  for  53,732  positions  for 
the  operations  activity.  The  increase  of 
$5,500,000  for  positions  and  $1,055,000  for 
air  tr&ffic  overtime  pay  were  considered  nec- 
essary in  light  of  FAA's  increasing  workload. 

For  facilities,  engineering,  and  develop- 
ment, we  restored  $500,000  of  the  $1,000,000 
House  cut  and  earmarked  $402,000  of  that 
Increase  for  the  noise  pollution  program. 

We  recommend  no  appropriation  at  this 
time  for  the  facilities  and  equipment  activity 
of  FAA.  In  spite  of  the  $250,000,000  budget 
request,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
FAA  has  sufficient  funds  available  from  pre- 
vious appropriations  to  carry  out  its  full 
flscal  1976  program.  We  recognize  that  this 
may  require  the  FAA  to  go  off  the  full  fund- 
ing concept  for  some  multiyear  projects  and 
wUl  be  happy  to  consider  a  supplemental  If 
that  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  a  de- 
creased fiscal  '76  F&E  program. 

For  research  and  development,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  $75,000,000.  The  $15,000,- 
000  Increase  over  the  House  will  allow  for 
the  full  $4,800,000  program  for  Aerosat, 
$5,400,000  for  the  Microwave  Landing  System 
research,  and  $4,300,000  for  the  Discrete  Ad- 
dress Beacon  System/Intermittent  Positive 
Control  (DABS/IPC)  programs.  The  House 
had  deleted  all  three  programs. 

We  recommend  concurrence  with  the 
House  allowances  for  Grants-in-aid  liquidat- 
ing cash  of  $320,000,000;  Operations  at  Dulles 
and  National  airports  of  $17,527,000;  and 
construction  at  those  airports — $11,626,000 
Both  of  these  airports,  by  the  way,  are  now 
operating  in  the  black  except  for  Interest 
and  depreciation  expenses. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

To  continue  the  construction  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  programs,  we  recommend 
a  liquidating  cash  appropriation  of  $5,534,- 
800,000  for  fiscal  1976  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Also,  $300,000,000  is  provided  for 
the  highway  safety  construction  program 
to  pay  on  its  obligations.  We  have  restored 
$5,000,000  of  the  House  reduction  for  the 
rural  highway  public  transportation  demon- 
stration program.  The  $17,500,000  we  recom- 
niend  plus  $9,650,000  In  previously  appro- 


priated funds  that  haven't  yet  been  used, 
should  enable  FHWA  to  conduct  a  major 
demonstration  program  In  the  rural  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation.  This  Important  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  enhance  the  excess  of 
rural  populations  to  health  care,  retail  cen- 
ters, educational  and  recreational  facilities, 
and  other  public  services. 

The  Committee  has  included  $15,000,000 
for  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  in  West  Vir- 
ginia to  continue  construction  of  that  high- 
way as  authorized  under  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1975. 

For  all  other  highway  appropriations,  we 
recommend  concurrence  with  the  House 
allowances. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
ADMINIETRATION 

For  the  traffic  and  highway  safety  program, 
the  Committee  recommends  restoration  of 
$590,000  of  the  House  cut.  This  increase  plus 
a  requested  reprogrammlng  of  $731,000  will 
enable  NHTSA  to  lease  an  engineering  facility 
at  East  Liberty,  Ohio,  to  conduct  tests  on 
automobiles. 

We  included  funding  of  $7,200,000  for 
NHTSA's  Accident  Investigation  and  Data 
Analysis  activity  and  directed  that  a  report 
be  made  to  the  Committee  on  alternate 
strategies  for  obtaining  crash  severity  data 
Including  the  use  of  low-cost  recorders. 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATICkN 

For  the  office  of  the  Administrator,  we 
concur  in  the  House  allowance  of  $5,900,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000  from 
last  year  and  should  enable  the  Adminis- 
trator to  carry  out  the  new  functions  trans- 
ferred from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

For  railroad  safety,  we  recommend  $16,- 
200,000,  the  same  as  the  House.  However,  for 
grants-in-aid,  we  have  restored  $1,000,000. 
By  late  FY  '77,  we  estimate  a  total  of  28 
states  will  be  participating  in  the  railroad 
safety  program. 

For  research  and  development  we  recom- 
mend $74,400,000.  The  major  Increase  over 
the  House  is  the  $15,000,000  we  have  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  Intermodal  terminals. 
This  program  is  designed  to  restore  certain 
railroad  stations  around  the  country  and 
make  them  centers  for  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation. We  have  restored  the  full  $6,000,- 
000  House  reduction  for  freight  system  dem- 
onstrations. Testimony  revealed  this  to  be  a 
most  worthwhile  program  which  apparently 
the  House  misunderstood  In  dlsallovtring  it. 
For  advanced  systems  research,  we  have  al- 
lowed the  full  $2,600,000  budget  request. 

We  have  included  the  full  budget  requests 
of  $72,000,000  for  interim  operating  assist- 
ance and  $45,000,000  for  rail  service  assist- 
ance under  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  These  funds  are  essential  to  con- 
tinue the  reorganization  until  Conrail  can 
take  over  in  early  1976. 

We  concur  in  the  $438.8  million  House 
appropriation  for  Amtrak  but  recognize  that 
a  supplemental  may  be  required  later  in  the 
year.  Also,  we  direct  Amtrak  to  fully  fund 
the  Washington-Denver  route  and  to  present 
any  service  reduction  plans  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  prior  to  Im- 
plementation. 

The  Committee  has  included  $200,000,000 
In  the  bill  for  rail  transportation  improve- 
ment and  employment  In  the  hope  that  the 
House  will  soon  pass  legislation  authorizing 
such  a  program  similar  to  S-1730  which 
passed  the  Senate  months  ago. 

$10,200,000  has  been  included  in  the  bill 
along  with  $150,000,000  in  loan  guarantee 
authority  for  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

URBAN    MASS  TRANSPORTATION   ADMINISTRATION 

We  agree  with  the  House  appropriation  of 
$10,300,000  for  UMTA's  administrative  ex- 
I>ense  but  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
$2,000,000  in  carryover  funds  to  enable  UMTA 
to  hire  all  the  personnel  requested. 

For  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 


tions and  University  research  and  training, 
we  recommend  a  program  level  of  $63,000,000 
of  which  $2,000,000  is  to  come  from  carryover 
balances.  The  report  gives  a  breakdown  on 
page  30  of  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  committee  recommendations.  We 
have  Included  $4,500,000  for  continuation  of 
the  HPPRT  program:  $2,000,000  for  social 
and  economic  research  in  automated  guide- 
way  transit;  $2,000,000  for  a  feasibility  analy- 
sis of  a  shuttle  loop  transit  demonstration; 
and  the  full  $10,000,000  for  the  Washington, 
D.C.  bicentennial  program.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  Director,  Emlllo  Daddarlo,  presented 
several  studies  in  mass  transit  to  the  Com- 
mittee which  have  been  most  helpful  to  iia 
in  our  efforts  to  provide  the  proper  blend 
of  research  programs  for  UMTA.  These  stud- 
ies were  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  have  been  Invaluable  tools  in 
analyzing  the  Nation's  transit  problems.  Mr. 
Daddarlo  and  his  staff,  particularly  Ms. 
Gretchen  Kolsrud,  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  very  flne  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  other  change  In 
appropriations  from  the  House  bill  that  we 
recommend  Is  for  additional  personnel  for 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 
This  will  enable  the  NTSB  to  carry  out  Its 
new  responslbUitles  in  the  manner  we  in  the 
Congress  want  to  see. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  changes  we 
have  made  for  the  ICC. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  oxir  recommenda- 
tions have  been  most  carefully  arrived  at 
and  represent  a  well-balanced  transportation 
budget  for  flscal  1976  and  the  transition 
period. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall 
have  been  considered  to  have  been 
waived  if  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESromG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  in  line  6,  strike  out 
"$27,000,000"  and  insert  •"$29,000,000". 

On  page  3,  in  line  9,  strike  out 
"$6,750,000"  and  Insert  "$7,250,000". 

On  page  4,  in  line  1.  strike  out 
"$1,500,000"  and  insert  "$1,800,000". 

On  page  4,  in  line  8.  strike  out 
••$714,230,000"  and  insert  "$718,696,000". 

On  page  4,  in  line  22.  strike  out 
"$204,660,000"  and  Insert  "$205,760,000". 

On  page  5,  in  line  11,  strike  out 
"$156,100,000"  and  insert  "$164,568,000". 

On  page  6,  in  line  15,  strike  out 
"$16,160,000"'  and  insert  "$19,000,000".  ^ 

On  page  8,  in  line  2,  strike  out 
"$1,528,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,534,555,000". 

On  page  8,  in  line  5,  after  ••termination' " 
insert  and  "CivU  Supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment" 

On  page  8.  in  line  12.  strike  out 
"$395,450,000"  and  Insert  "$396,550,000". 

On  page  9,  in  line  1,  strike  out 
"$12,000,000"  and  insert  "$12,500,000". 

On  page  9,  in  line  7,  strike  out 
"$2,900,000"  and  Insert  ••$2,950,000". 

On  page  9,  In  line  20,  strike  out 
"$60,000,000"  and  Insert  "$75,000,000". 

On  page  10,  in  line  5.  strike  out 
••$15,000,000"  and  insert  "$20,800,000". 

On  page  12,  in  line  15.  strike  out 
"$141,480,000"  and  Insert  "$143,480,000". 

On  page  15,  in  line  17,  strike  out  $12,500,- 
000"  and  insert  '•$16,500,000". 

On  page  15,  in  line  18,  strike  out  "$8,333,- 
000"  and  insert  "$11,665,500^'. 

On  page  17,  in  line  2,  strike  out  $5,432,- 
800,000"  and  insert  ••$5,434,800,000'^. 

On  page  17.  beginning  with  line  1,  Inserf: 
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"HIGHLAND    SCENIC    HIGHWAY 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  of 
the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  as  a  parkway 
In  accordance  with  section  161  of  PX.  93-87 
(87  Stat.  279)  from  Its  present  terminus  to 
VS.  319,  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  $15,000,000,  to  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  construction,  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

On  page  18,  In  line  15.  strike  out  "66,850,- 
000"  and  insert  "$67,440,000". 

On  page  20,  In  Une  20,  strike  out  "$1,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$2,000,000". 

On  page  20,  In  line  22,  strike  out  "$250,000" 
and  Insert  "$500,000". 

On  page  21.  In  line  3,  strike  out  "$53,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$74,400,000". 

On  page  21,  In  line  11,  strike  out  "$13,160.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$14,150,000". 

On  page  21,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  "For  necessary  expenses  for  'Rail  Service 
assistance",  under  section  402(1)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
$14,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  "Interim  oper- 
ating assistance,"  $72,000,000  and  "Rail  serv- 
ice continuation  subsidies,"  "$45,000,000,  un- 
der sections  213(b)  and  402(1)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

On  page  22,  In  line  4,  strike  out  "$7,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$15,500,000". 

On  page  22,  beginning  with  line  20.  Insert: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  for  programs  aimed  at  re- 
ducing unemployment  and  at  repairing,  re- 
habilitating, or  improving  essential  railroad 
roadbeds  and  facilities,  $200,000,000  to  re- 
main available  until  December  31,  1976. 

For  "Rail  Transportation  Employment  and 
Improvement"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $40,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  December  31,  1976. 

On  page  23,  beginning  with  Une  23,  Insert: 

PATMXNT  TO  THE   ALABIfli   BAILBOAD  RXVOLVINO 
FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  Re- 
volving Fund  for  capital  replacements.  Im- 
provements, and  maintenance,  $10,200,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended-  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
trator U  authorized  to  lnc\ir  obligations  on 
the  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  finance 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  equipment,  rolling 
stock,  and  vessels  for  the  operation  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  In  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000.  Such  lease  or  purchase  con- 
tracts shall  not  create  obligations  for  the 
payment  of  money  beyond  a  term  of  fifteen 
years;  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administrator  In  his  dis- 
cretion shaU  determine  to  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Government,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  30.  1949,  as  amended,  83  Stat.  378,  or 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  RA 
§  3709:  Provided  further.  That  employees  of 
tte  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fund  shall 
be  excluded  from  stalling  limitations  other- 
wise applicable. 

On  page  25.  in  line  12,  strike  out  "$49  000  - 
000"  and  insert  "$61,000,000". 

On  page  25,  in  13,  strike  out  "$41,400,000" 
and  insert  "$49,400,000". 

On  page  25,  In  line  18,  strike  out  "$5,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$10,000,000". 

On  page  25,  in  line  24,  strike  out  "$11,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$12,000,000". 

On  page  25,  In  line  24,  strike  out  "$10,350.- 
000"  and  insert  "$11,350,000". 

On  page  28,  in  line  8.  strike  out  "$ll.lio,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$11,950,000". 

On  page  28,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$3,020 
000"  and  Insert  "$3,371,000". 
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On  page  29,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "$49,130,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$49,630,000". 

On  page  30,  beginning  with  line  3,  Insert: 

PATMKNTS    rOB    DIRECTEO    RAIL    SERVICE 

To  fund  payments  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  railroads  directed  to 
provide  emergency  rail  service  over  the  lines 
of  another  carrier  in  accordance  with  section 
1(16)  (b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
$20,000,000:  Provided,  That  funds  hereby  ap- 
propriated shall  also  be  available  to  fund 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  in- 
curred in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

On  page  34,  In  line  13,  strike  out  "$40,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$56,000,000". 

On  page  34,  In  line  16,  after  "and"  Insert 
"$14,012,000". 

On  page  34,  In  line  19,  strike  out  "$100,- 
000.000"   and  Insert   "$120,000,000". 

On  page  34,  In  line  20,  strike  out  "$25,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$30,000,000". 

On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  4.  strike 
out 

Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses  In  connection  with  commit- 
ments for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  aggregating  more 
than  $1,800,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$395,000,000  for  the  period  July  1.  1976. 
through  September  30.  1976. 
and  Insert: 

Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  In  connection  with  commitments 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  aggregating  more  than 
$1,714,150,000  In  fiscal  year  1976  and  $396,- 
200.000  in  the  transition  period,  except  that 
amounts  apportioned  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  that  Act  and  not  committed  In  the  year 
of  apportionment  may  be  committed  not- 
withstanding this  limitation. 

On  page  37,  beginning  with  line  21.  strike 
out: 

Sec.  313.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
paying  to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  space  and  serv- 
ices In  excess  of  the  enacted  fiscal  year  1975 
rates  for  standard  level  user  charges. 
And  Insert: 

Sec.  313.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ing to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  In  excess  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  standard  level  user  charge  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  210(J)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  for  space  and 
services. 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  line  6.  Insert: 
Sec.  315.  No  part  or  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  avaUable  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
tmless  expressly  so  provided  herein,  except 
as  provided  In  Section  204  of  the  Supple- 
mental Apprc^riatlon  Act.  1975  (Pli.  93- 
554). 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  summarized  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  regarding  the  transportation 
bill.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  what  he 
has  said  but  I  would  like  to  give  special 

emphasis  to  two  portions  of  the  bill 

fimdlng  for  railroads  and  urban  mass 
transit. 

The  committee  recommendation  of  the 
full  budget  request  of  $72,000,000  for 
interim  operating  assistance  to  the 
bankrupt  railroads,  covered  under  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
is  indicative  of  its  beUef  that  their  op- 
erations must  be  sustained,  while  efforts 


continue,  to  find  a  viable  and  lastlns 

solution  to  the  rail  crisis  in  the  Nortt!- 
east.  The  $72  million  represents  the  last 
portion  of  the  authorized  funds.  There- 
fore, it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  move  rapidly  in 
the  coming  months  to  achieve  a  worka- 
ble final  system  plan  so  that  the  March 
1976  deadline  for  the  reorganization  can 
be  met. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the 
full  budget  request  of  $45  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $15.5  million  for  the 
transition  period  for  rail  service  assist- 
ance. This  is  needed  to  assist  the  so- 
called  "light-density"  railroad  lines  that 
would  be  adversely  aflfected  in  the  final 
reorganization  plan. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  committee's  ef- 
forts to  make  a  rational  response  to  the 
rail  crisis  Is  its  provision  of  $200,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $40,000,000  for 
the  transition  period  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  continued  deterioration  of 
railroad  roadbeds  and  tracks  throughout 
the  United  States.  An  ancillary  benefit 
of  this  appropriation  will  be  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  jobs  for  our  working 
force.  The  House  has  twice  rejected 
Senate  efforts  to  initiate  this  program. 
However,  the  committee  has  been  In- 
formed that  authorization  efforts  are 
underway  in  the  House  regarding  this 
program  which  should  pave  the  way  for 
House  and  Senate  agreement  on  this 
appropriation. 

These  three  funding  recommenda- 
tions, if  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  sus- 
tained in  conference  with  the  House,  will 
continue  our  short-term  response  to  the 
rail  crisis.  However,  in  providing  this 
fimding  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the 
problems  besetting  our  rail  industry 
make  it  imperative  that  we  cease  our 
focus  on  short-term  solutions  and  move 
to  resolve  the  rail  crisis  by  effecting  long- 
term  solutions.  This  should  be  one  of  the 
main  priorities  of  the  Congress  when  It 
returns  from  the  August  recess. 

In  regard  to  urban  mass  transit,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  automated  guldeway  transit  research. 
AGT  is  that  form  of  transportation  In 
which  unmanned  vehicles  are  operated 
on  fixed  guideways  along  an  exclusive 
right-of-way.  In  focusing  attention  on 
feasibility  studies  Tor  demonstration 
projects  in  urban  environments  and  so- 
cial and  economic  research  regarding 
the  acceptability  of  automated  guideway 
transit,  the  committee  is  encouraging  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration to  seek  practical  payoffs  in  its 
research  programs.  The  committee 
strongly  feels  that  such  payoffs  should 
be  the  primary  focus  of  UMTA  research 
efforts. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 
bill  that  could  be  given  emphasis.  How- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  expediting  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  I  will  simply  say 
that  the  committee  has  reported  a  good 
bill  that  merits  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man for  his  most  generous  remarks,  and 
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even  more  for  his  great  generosity  and 
understanding  in  the  handling  of  this 
bill,  characteristic  of  the  relationship 
which  we  have  always  enjoyed  since  he 
became  a  Member  of  this  august  body. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
Uie  very  thoughtful  comments  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague.  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  show  the  ex- 
pression I  have  expressed  of  him  as  well, 
the  great  appreciation  for  the  hours  of 
work  he  spent  in  pursuing  the  measures 
that  are  hi  this  bill,  studying  their  rel- 
ative merits. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

ITie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  Une  18,  after  "expenses.", 
strike  "$18,995,000"  and  Insert  "$19,295,000". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  only  this 
morning  we  received  from  the  President 
a  request  for  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  in  the  amount  of  $300,000  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  details  of 
the  proposal  are  set  forth  in  the  cor- 
respondence from  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  I  ask  that  both  the 
President's  letter  and  the  letter  signed 
by  the  Director  of  the  OflJce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  point  out  that  this 
Is  a  matter  that  I  queried  the  CAB  about 
when  hearings  were  held.  This  is  $300,- 
000  for  the  CAB  to  conduct  analytical 
research  to  effect  necessary  regulatory 
reform  of  the  airlines  industry.  This  is 
to  be  outside  research  and  will  be,  I  be- 
lieve, of  substantial  benefit  to  consumers 
and  the  industry  alike  to  have  the  reg- 
ulatory review  that  is  necessary  to  lead 
to  meaningful  reform  of  the  procedures 
of  the  CAB. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful,  with 
this  short  statement,  and  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  within  the  budget  request, 
that  the  $300,000  will  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Exhibit  1 
The  White  Hottse, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  25. 1975. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sot:  I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  in  the  amount  of  $300,000  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

The  details  of  this  proposal  are  set  forth 

In  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of 

the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  with 

whose  comments  and  observations  I  concur. 

Respectfully, 

Qkrajld  R.  Fosd. 

Enclosure. 

ExEctmvE  Office  or  the  President, 
Office  of  Management  and  Bxtdgkt. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  25,  1975. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  an  amendment  to  the  request 
for  appropriations  transmitted  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  In  the  amount  of 


$300,000  for  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board.  The 
details  of  this  proposal  are  as  follows: 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 


Budget 

appan- 

dlx 

page       Heading 


1976 

1976    proposed 

budget      amend- 

request  ment 


1976 
revised 
request 
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Salaries  and 
expenses. 


$19,400,000    $300,000    $19,700,000 


These  funds  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  to  conduct  outside 
analytical  research  to  effect  necessary  regu- 
latory reform  of  the  airlines  Industry. 

I  have  carefuUy  reviewed  the  proposal  for 
appropriations  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
necessary  at  this  time.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  this  proposal  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully, 

James  T.  Lynn, 

Director. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed both  the  Coast  Guard  oil  pollu- 
tion problem  and  the  CAB  In-house  study 
matter  with  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska.  They  seem  to  make  the 
kind  of  good  sense  that  he  hsis  just  de- 
scribed to  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  President,  to 
accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendent. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

M^.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

On  page  7,  line  14,  add  for  "Pollution 
Fund". 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d),  (1),  and  (1)  of  section  311  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-500). 
$10,000,000  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again, 
this  Is  a  matter  that  the  President  has 
sent  to  Congress  only  this  morning,  a 
budget  amendment  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  requesting  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  for  the  pollution  fund 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  unobli- 
gated balance  in  the  Coast  Guard  pollu- 
tion fimd  was  $7.2  million.  By  January 
1975,  the  balance  had  dropped  to  $2.4 
million. 

On  July  20,  as  we  all  know,  a  large  oil 
slick  was  sighted  off  the  Florida  Keys, 
and  on  July  22  the  oil  began  to  come 
ashore.  Clean-up  operations  have  com- 
menced. To  date  $300,000  has  been  ex- 
pended on  this  problem,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  an  additional  $200,000  to 
$300,000  will  be  required  by  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  chief  counsel  has 


ruled  that  moneys  appropriated  from  the 
fund  are  the  sole  means  of  financing  with 
regard  to  fimding  this  activity.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  President's  request  to  the  Senate  be 
accepted,  and  that  this  amendment  be 
agreed  to,  so  that  the  Coast  Guard  will 
have  the  capability  of  dealing  with  fur- 
ther oil  spills  off  our  coast. 

This  is  a  fund  which  is  used  only  on 
demand,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
request  to  increase  the  pollution  fund  of 
the  Coast  Guard  by  $10  million.  Again, 
I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  He  has  just  men- 
tioned that  it  meets  his  approval.  I  do 
not  think  any  further  discussion  is  nec- 
essary, and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  CAB  amendment,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  Coast  Guard  oil  pollution 
problem  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Certainly  we  need  to  deal  with  it  and 
make  it  easier  for  the  Coast  Guard  to 
deal  with  this  very  critical  problem. 

I  have  no  objection  to  accepting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  justification  for 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  White  Hocbe, 
Washington,  July  25,  1975. 

The  PSESIDENT  of  THE  SENATE. 

Snt:  I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  In  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  details  of  this  proposal  are  set  forth 

In  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of 

the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  with 

whose  comments  and  observations  I  concur. 

Respectfully. 

Gerau)  R.  Fobo. 

Enclosure. 

ExEctmvE  Office   of  the   Presi- 
dent,   Office    of    Management 

and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  25, 1975. 
The  Peesident, 
The  White  House. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  an  amendment  to  the  request 
for  appropriations  transmitted  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  Involving  an  in- 
crease m  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  as  foUows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION-COAST  GUARD 


Budg- 
et 
appen- 
dix 
page    Heading 


1976 

1976      proposed 

budget       amend- 

reqiMst  mMit 


1976 
revised 
nqiMtt 


674    Pollution  fund 
(definite)'. 


.10,000,000  10,000,000 


>  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c),  (d),  (i), 
and  (1)  of  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972.  (Public  Uw  92-500),  JIO.OOO.OOO  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  (Section  311  (k)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  Public  Law 
92-500,  approved  October  18,  1972.  The  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  Act,  Public  l»m  93-24$,  approved  February  i,  1974.) 

The  proposed  amendment  would  restore  the 
fund  balance  to  a  level  considered  sufficient 
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to  respond  to  a  major  catastrophe,  should  one 
occiir.  The  fund  balance  has  decreased  to 
approximately  $2,000,000  as  of  June  6,  1975. 
Two  1974  court  decisions  have  resulted  In  a 
virtual  cessation  of  payments  to  the  fund. 
Ordinarily,  fines  assessed  and  recovery  of 
coats  from  discharges  would  replenish  the 
fund;  however,  the  reduction  in  collection  of 
fines  has  reduced  the  fund  to  the  level 
where  Increased  definite  appropriations  are 
necessary. 

The  indefinite  authority  In  this  account 
has  been  reestlmated  to  be  «2,000,000  rather 
than  the  $5,000,000  Included  In  the  budget. 
This  has  resulted  from  the  decrease  In  pay- 
ments to  the  fund. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  proposal  for 
appropriations  contained  In  this  document 
and  am  satisfied  that  this  request  Is  neces- 
sary at  this  time.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
that  this  proposal  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Respectfully, 

Jamzs  T.  Ltnk, 

,^  ,  Director. 

Enclosure. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION-COAST  GUARD 


Budget 
sppen- 
dix 
page    Heeding 


1976  1976  1976 

request         proposed        revised 
pending     amendment        request 


674    Pollution 
fund:> 
lndefinite..»5, 000, 000  -«,  000, 000  $2, 000, 000 
"••'nite 10,000,000  10,000,000 


..H  J^"/"'"*  <>"<  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c),  (d),  (J), 
and  (I)  of  sec^311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contro 
Act  Amendments  of  1972.  (Public  Law  92-500)  $10  000  000 
to  remain  available  until  expended  (Sec  3u'  (k)' of 'the 
Federal  Wafer  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
Tn  th'.  mah^:l°°^TTt?  °.*  'I?, '5^2.  The  Intervention 
1974)  "^  ^^**'  *PP™''«<'  f"".  5 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  COAST  GUARD 
POLLUTION  FUND  (SPECIAL  FUND) 


1976  esfi- 
1976       mate—  1976  esti- 
Ktual—    Proposed  mate- 
Request      amend-  Revised 
pending          ment  request 


Program  by  activities:  Total 


program  costs,  funded— 
Oblntr 
mancir„. 
Unobligated  balance  avail- 


r,tXr *•«»      2,000       7,000 


able,  start  of  year —8,355         8.355 

Unobligated  balance  avail-  

able,  end  of  year 8,355     —3,355          5.000 

Budget  authority 5,000         7,000         12,000 

Budget  authority :  ~ 
Current  authority:  Appro- 

priation  (definite) 10  000         10  n«) 

Permanent  authority:  Ap-         '  "'•'~" 

propnation  (indefinite). .  5,000     —3,000          2,000 

Relation    of    obligations    to  ~ 
outlays: 

Obligations  incurred,  net...  5,000         2  000          7  orm 

OMigated  balance,  start  of  '                ''"" 

year 3395         .  ngc          ,  «,, 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  '               '■'*' 

)"»' -4,896         1,935       -2,961 


Outlays. 


*.  000        8, 000         12, 000 


Coast  Ouard — Pollution  Tvtn 

PUUPOSE 

Funds  In  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  are  re- 
quired for  FY  1976  to  restore  the  fund  bal- 
ance to  a  level  considered  sufficient  to  re- 
spond to  a  major  catastrophe  should  one 
occur.  Further,  the  Intervention  on  the  Hleh 
Seas  Act,  PX.  93-248  (33  U.S.C.  1471  et  seq.) 
extended  authorized  use  of  the  fund  for  P«l- 
ml  action  and  activities  taken  under  the 

Act, 


OUTLAYS 

This  amendment  will  require  $8,000,000  In 
additional  outlays. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
as  amended,  (33  U.S.C.  1321(b))  authorized 
this  fund  to  Insure  Immediate  clean-up  of 
oil  or  other  hazardous  polluting  substances 
spilled  Into  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
adjoining  shorelines,  or  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous zone. 

The  Act  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
•35  million  and  $20  million  was  appropriated 
In  1971.  The  fund  has  operated  five  fiscal 
years  and  Its  balance  has  been  drawn  down 
to  a  level  which  Is  less  than  that  considered 
adequate  to  instire  Immediate  response  to 
one  or  more  major  pollution  mcidents. 

Although  expenditures  from  the  fund  are 
later  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  responsible 
owner  or  operator.  In  many  cases  major  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  for  which  the 
fund  will  not  be  reimbursed.  Although  we 
can  anticipate  collections  from  the  owner 
or  operator,  there  Is  usually  a  long  delay  be- 
fore collections  are  actually  made.  A  recent 
District  Court  decision  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  LeBeouf  Bros.  Towing  Co 
Inc..  377  P.  Supp.  658  (E.D.  La.,  1974),  has 
made  collection  of  penalties  more  dUHcult. 

The  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  In  a  clvU  action  for  col- 
lection of  a  penalty  assessed  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  granted  defendant's  motion  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  on  the  basis  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  use  Immunity  granted  by 
(now)  U.S.C.  1321(b)(5),  the  clvU  penalty 
was  criminal  In  nature  and  since  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  Coast  Guard  assessed 
the  penalty  was  derived  solely  from  the  re- 
port of  an  oil  spill  made  by  an  agent  of  Le- 
Beouf, the  Immunity  provision  of  that  sub- 
section applied. 

Since  the  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
was  granted  in  the  LeBeovif  case,  a  very  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  penalty  cases  In- 
volving major  oil  companies,  and  satellite 
industries  have  been  appealed  citing  the  Le- 
Beouf as  precedent.  As  a  result,  only  an  oc- 
casional polluter  will  faU  to  appeal  on  the 
basis  of  LeBeouf  regardless  of  the  geographic 
location  of  the  spill. 

Although  this  case  has  been  appealed,  the 
current  Impact  of  LeBeouf  on  the  fund  has 
been  a  serious  impairment  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  capability  to  collect  oU  poUutlon 
civil  penalties.  This  has  resulted  In  a  70% 
reduction  in  expected  revenues. 

The  fund  is  now  at  a  level  which  could 
prevent  the  Coast  Guard  from  adequately 
responding  to  one  or  more  major  oil  spUls. 
This  request  for  $10  million  Is  needed  to  re- 
store the  fund  balance  to  a  fimdlng  level 
considered  sufficient  to  respond  to  a  major 
catastrophe  should  one  occur. 

EFFECT    ON  EMPLOYMENT 

This  amendment  includes  no  Increase  or 
decrease  in  military  or  clvUian  employment. 

1975  Obligations 

1st  Quarter   (actual) $1,090,335 

2nd  Quarter  (actual) 934  jos 

3rd  Quarter  (actual) 4  125*430 

4th  Quarter  (estimate) 3,' 628' 324 

February  (actual) 2, 277*  627 

March    (actual) 1,513,"  450 

Apru  (actual) 1,220,492 

BZCEIPTS 

1971  actual .47  »,E 

1972  actual an  ma 

1973  actual.. ...:::::::::::  Sis? 

1974  actual 2  358  081 

1975  estimate' ....IIIIIIi::  2;000;000 

«no^"*^  receipts  through  AprU  1976  $1,- 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  ns- 
malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  liie  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  echo  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  My  relationships  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
glnia,  who  previously  chaired  this  com- 
mittee, were  excellent.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
the  way  he  has  conducted  the  hearinm 
and  markup  on  this  bill,  and  aU  the 
proceedings  prior  to  and  including  its 
being  reported  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  I  did  mention  a  number  of 
Senators  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  our  dehberations.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  made 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  conduct  of 
the  hearings,  and  the  chairman  is  in- 
debted to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield' 

Mr  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 


TIME  LIMrrA-nON  AGREEMENT— 
S.  963 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  963.  the  Diethylstilbesterol  bill 
IS  made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  Umitation  there- 
on of  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
Senator      from      Pennsylvania      (Mr 
ScHWEiKER),  With  a  time  limitation  on 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  2  hours 
a  time  limitation  on  any  other  amend- 
ments in  the  flrst  degree  of  1  hour,  a 
time  limitation  on  any  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  debatable  motion  or 
appeal,  of  20  minutes,  and  the  same  on 
any  point  of  order  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted  to   the   Senate;    and   that   the 
agreement  be  In  the  usual  fona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
that  wlU  not  supplant  the  appropriation 
bills? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  will  cer- 
tainly not  come  ahead  of  the  Agriculture 
bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Agriculture  wiU  foUow 

the  present  bill? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  have  no  objection 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

from  West  Virginia?  Without  objecUon. 

It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 

agreement  is  as  follows: 
Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 

S.  963  (Order  No.  266).  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
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reden.1  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
prohibit  the  administration  of  the  drug 
Diethylstilbestrol  (DES)  to  any  animal  In- 
tended for  use  as  food,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  first 
degree  (except  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cubtis), 
on  which  there  shall  be  2  hours)  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  debate  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  is 
submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee: Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hoiws,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKEB) :  Provided,  That  the  said  Sena- 
tors, or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the 
said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8365)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  following: 

BIKEWAY  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Bikeway  Demonstration  Program  pursuant 
to  Section  119  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Amendments  of  1974.  $10,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  floor  man- 
agers of  this  bill,  Senator  Bayh  and  Sen- 
ator Case,  for  allowing  me  the  time  to 
offer  my  amendment  to  fund  the  bike- 
way  demonstration  program.  Some  time 
ago  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
amendments  passed  the  Senate,  and  one 
particular  amendment  authorized  $10.- 
000.000  for  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  grant  to  States  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  bike  paths  and 
blkeways.  There  is  hardly  a  city  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  world  for  that  mat- 
ter, which  could  not  benefit  from  having 
safe,  scenic,  and  well-routed  bike  paths 
for  bike  riders.  With  nearly  11.000,000  bi- 
cycles sold  in  the  United  States  alone 
each  year,  there  are  over  75.000.000  adult 


bike  riders  many  of  whom  would  be  en- 
couraged to  use  their  bikes  in  place  of 
cars  for  commuting  to  and  from  work. 
The  energy  savings  and  the  benefits  to 
personal  health  and  well  being  that  can 
be  provided  from  bikeway  use  are  ex- 
tremely worthwhile. 

Many  cities  in  the  United  States  would 
be  encouraged,  in  my  opinion,  by  this 
demonstration  program.  The  funding 
needs  for  road  maintenance  and  con- 
struction are  well  known,  but  at  the  same 
time  fimds  must  be  set  aside  to  evidence 
the  benefits  to  energy  savings  and  health 
from  bike  path  construction  in  urban 
areas.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  many 
of  the  Nation's  commuters  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  program,  and  other  cities 
will  recognize  the  value  of  bike  paths 
once  this  program  is  begun. 

Note  the  energy  savings  that  could 
occur  from  simple  bike  path  construc- 
tion within  a  city  of  80,000  people:  If  for 
Instance.  2,000  commuters  were  to  use 
their  bikes  rather  than  their  cars  each 
day,  and  if  their  cars  have  a  gasoline  effi- 
ciency of  roughly  15  miles  per  gallon,  and 
further  if  those  people  were  traveling  a 
distance  of  roughly  5  miles  total  in  trav- 
eling to  and  from  work,  it  would  be  a 
gasoline  savings  of  667  gallons  of  gaso- 
line per  day.  This  can  be  translated  Into 
roughly  16  barrels  of  gasoline  per  day  or 
832  barrels  of  gasoline  per  year.  The 
startling  results  of  this  hypothetical  In- 
stance is  that  this  is  merely  for  one  city 
and  for  merely  2,000  bike  riders. 

Again,  let  me  thank  Senator  Bayh  and 
Senator  Case  for  allowing  me  to  offer  my 
amendment.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  pro- 
gram can  be  commenced  immediately  so 
that  many  cities  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  availability  of  these  funds.  Our  over- 
all energy  program  must  admit  to  alter- 
native modes  of  transportation,  and  cer- 
tainly bike  paths  are  a  helpful,  enjoy- 
able, and  pleasant  way  to  do  so. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

We  have  authorized,  at  some  time  In 
the  past,  $10  milUon  for  blkeways  and 
bike  paths  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 
It  has  not  been  appropriated  before. 

Oregon  has  used  a  percentage  of  its 
highway  trust  fund  money  for  bikeways 
and  bike  paths  for  the  past  4  years,  and 
It  has  been  a  successful  program.  Most 
States,  however,  are  reluctant  to  use  any 
of  these  moneys  for  bikeways,  because 
they  do  not  occupy  a  high  enough  pri- 
ority In  their  minds. 

This  amendment,  therefore,  would 
provide  $10  million  for  an  experimental 
bikeways  program.  The  manager  of  the 
bill  has  agreed  to  the  amendment,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
This  Is  a  measure  that  has  just  come 
to  our  attention;  we  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  include  it  in  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  think  this  money  coming 
back  to  local  communities  could  add  a 
great  deal  to  recreation  and  enviroh- 
mental  programs.  I  have  no  objection  to 
accepting  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  ol 
their  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  hi 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  15,  delete  '•$67,440,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$67,890,000." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  $450,000  to  the  bill 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  to  continue  two  specific 
demonstration  projects  for  emergency 
medical  S5rvices.  These  funds  are  to 
continue  the  medical  emergency  com- 
munications coordination  assessment — 
MECCA — demonstrations  which  consist 
of  a  highly  coordinated  system  of  com- 
munications and  transportation  for  ac- 
cident victims  at  the  scene  and  during 
transport  to  the  hospital.  Demonstra- 
tions will  be  conducted  in  Washington, 
and  Philadelphia  during  the  height  of 
the  Bicentennial  crowds.  Not  only  will 
there  be  a  great  deal  of  valuable  data  ac- 
quired, but  Indeed  a  highly  humanitarian 
service  will  be  performed  for  the  large 
number  of  tourists  who  will  visit  these 
historic  cities  during  the  Bicentennial 
year. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  two 
projects  have  already  been  started.  In 
Philadelphia  the  flrst  of  two  funding  al- 
locations to  be  spread  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod was  granted  for  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1  of  this  year  to  extend  to 
September  30,  1975.  The  funds  provided 
by  this  amendment  will  permit  the  De- 
partment to  complete  the  program  for 
the  period  of  October  1  until  December 
31. 1976. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will  al- 
low us  to  provide  in  its  entirety  the 
$900,000  requested  by  the  administration 
to  fund  the  two  pilot  MECCA  programs. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  appealed  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  a  full  appropriation  for  these  pro- 
grams, thus  asking  the  Senate  to  restore 
to  the  bill  the  $450,000  needed.  My 
amendment  will  fulfill  that  request. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee; and  I  commend  him  for  doing  an 
outstanding  job  during  these  hearings. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  \ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  stud- 
ied this  medical  services  amendment 
and  problem  at  the  subcommittee  stage 
and,  frankly,  right  after  the  bill  had 
been  marked  up  and  was  before  the  full 
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committee.  I  thought  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  might  send  It 
In  the  full  committee,  but  because  of 
other  circumstances  that  was  not  pos- 
sible. 

I  think  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has 
pursued  this  In  the  Chamber.  I  think  it 
meets  a  real  problem,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKEIR.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  all 
Senators  3^eld  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Ls  open  for  further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  Une  9,  strllce  "$438,800,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$441,800,000". 

On  page  22,  Une  12,  delete  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  of  which  $3,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  a  rail  passenger 
terminal  and  facilities  at  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington International". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation — Amtrak — by  $3 
million,  with  such  additional  sums  ear- 
marked for  a  demonstration  raUroad 
passenger  station  at  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  International  Airport,  imder 
45  U.S.C.  Amtrak  has  authority  to  con- 
duct research  and  development  and 
demonstration  programs  respecting  rail- 
road passenger  services,  and  In  addition 
Amtrak  has  authority  for  Internal 
projects. 

Next  year,  this  Nation  will  celebrate 
Its  Bicentennial.  Some  40  million  visitors 
may  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  during 
this  Bicentennial  observation.  To  be 
frank,  I  am  concerned  how  we  will  handle 
the  large  crowds  that  are  anticipated. 

While  some  steps  have  been,  or  will  be 
taken,  such  as  improved  parking  at  RFK 
and  the  Pentagon,  this  will  be  inade- 
quate. 

I  have  been  exploring  with  State  and 
Federal  ofBcials  an  idea  which  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  and  which  I  have  in- 
corporated in  the  amendment  I  offer 
today.  Essentially,  this  amendment 
would  make  possible  a  rail  passenger 
terminal  near  Baltimore-Washington 
International. 

Penn  Central  trackage  is  located  only 
1.5  miles  from  the  BWI  Airport  terminal 
by  existing  roads.  For  the  interim,  imtil 
a  more  sophisticated  S3^tem  can  beijut  in 
place,  the  State  DOT  contemplates  oper- 
ating a  first-class  motor  coach  service 
between  the  air  and  rail  terminals.  In  ad- 


dition, the  State  would  provide  for  track- 
side  baggage  check-in  service  and  other 
support  services.  A  waiting  lounge  will 
be  provided  at  the  airport  with  motor 
coach  connecting  service  scheduled  to 
assure  the  closest  possible  connection 
with  the  train  to  minimize  track-side 
waiting  time.  In  addition,  the  Maryland 
DOT  would  jointly  market  with  Amtrak 
all  aspects  of  the  rail  service.  This  ar- 
rangement is  similar  to  that  done  on 
BWI  with  the  airlines  and  the  airlines 
have  found  this  a  very  favorable  and 
helpful  arrangement. 

Such  a  rail  passenger  station  would 
have  multiple  benefits  including: 

Direct,  easy,  and  rapid  access  to  the 
Visitors'  Center  at  Union  Station  for  air 
travelers  arriving  at  BWI; 

Fringe  parking  facilities  permitting 
those  arriving  by  private  motor  vehicle 
to  avoid  driving  into  downtown  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  know  Amtrak  is  deeply 
concerned  with  parking  facilities  at 
Union  Station.  Hearings  held  2  weeks 
ago  by  the  Commerce  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  revealed  that  parking  spaces  have 
been  reduced  from  the  original  4,000  to 
approximately  950.  Senator  Hartke 
said  each  of  the  parking  spots  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $25,000  per  space, 
making  such  spaces  the  most  expensive 
parking  lots  in  the  world,  except  the  one 
in  Holland  which  was  built  imder  the 
sea.  The  State  of  Maryland  has  indi- 
cated that  they  could  make  available 
some  2,500  parking  spaces  for  fringe 
visitor  parking  and  for  Amtrak  cus- 
tomers. The  value  of  such  space  at  the 
D.C.  Union  Station  price  would  be  in 
excess  of  $60  million,  at  least  20  times 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  project;  and 

Direct  and  efiQclent  interconnections 
with  air  commuter  service  at  BWI  for 
those  who  wish  to  visit  other  regions  of 
Maryland  and  neighboring  States,  hav- 
ing Bicentennial  activities. 

The  concept  of  utilizing  BWI  was  en- 
dorsed in  volume  I  of  the  "Colonial  Cor- 
ridor— Survey  for  the  Bicentennial 
Council  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
States."  In  two  different  places  they 
recommend  "vital  transportation — im- 
provement measures"  such  as  "inter- 
city rail  service  with  the  on-train  pas- 
senger processing  for  the  Washington 
International  Airports."  And  further 
this  report  observes  that: 

Pour  other  East  Ck>ast  airports  have  ample 
long-haul  capacity  (Baltimore/Waahlngton 
Is  one  of  the  four  mentioned),  already  have 
exceUent  intercity  raU  aoceea — but  thei« 
•re  no  plans  to  talce  advantage  of  this 
feature. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
Amtrak  officials,  and  they  felt  the  idea 
had  merit  and  were  rather  excited  about 
the  idea  of  moving  ahead  with  this  kind 
of  Intermodal  development. 

I  think  it  makes  good  sense,  particu- 
larly at  this  time,  when  we  are  going  to 
have  these  tremendous  numbers  of  peo- 
ple desiring  to  get  into  this  area,  to  make 
sure  that  the  kind  of  facilities  are  avail- 
able that  are  necessary  to  make  their 
trip  here  as  comfortable  and  as  conven- 
ient as  possible  and  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  accessible  as  possible  to  visi- 
tors. 


Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we 
simply  are  not  prepared  for  the  crowds 
that  are  anticipated  next  year. 

At  a  relative  modest  cost,  we  can: 

Have  some  2,500  fringe  parking  spaces; 

Demonstrate  the  intermodal  concept 
connecting  both  rail  and  air,  and  other 
surface  transportation;  and 

Enable  foreign  and  U.S.  citizens  ar- 
riving by  air  to  be  taken  by  rail  directly 
to  the  visitors  center. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  BAYH  and  Mr.  CANNON  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  second. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Robert  E.  Gln- 
ther  of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland,  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  this  very  significant  time 
of  the  Bicentennial  to  take  advantage  of 
this  event  and  perhaps  advance  the  cause 
of  intermodal  transportation.  I  think  It 
is  worth  our  making  a  good  effort  here. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  response  is 
going  to  be,  because  as  our  friend  from 
Maryland  knows  this  is  rather  late  in  the 
game,  but  we  wlU  take  it  to  conference 
and  make  the  best  effort  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMEin'  NO.  808 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  808,  as  modified 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  ,  for 
himself  and  others,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  808,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  8,  line  10,  after  the  word  "facll< 
Itles"  Insert  the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided  fuT- 
ther,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act 
for  the  operation  activity  'Operation  of  Traf- 
flc  Control  System',  nor  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  persons  operating  that  system, 
may  be  used  to  control  the  takeoff  and  land* 
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Ijig  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  generating  a 
lilgher  decibel  level  at  takeoff  and  landing 
tban  the  decibel  levels  generated  by  new  sub- 
sonic aircraft  at  takeoff  and  ismdlng,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion under  Federal  Air  Regulation  Numbered 
36.". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
this  amendment  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Tunney, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr. 
Weicker. 

Before  I  make  some  opening  remarks, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
significant  leadership  role  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
palyed  at  an  early  stage  in  the  matter 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
establish  the  principle  that  civilian  su- 
personic aircraft  should  not  be  permitted 
to  generate  more  noise  on  takeoff  and 
landing  than  subsonic  aircraft. 

The  rationale  of  the  amendment  is 
equally  straightforward:  permissible 
noise  levels  for  subsonic  planes  were  es- 
tablished in  order  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare;  our  goal  is  to  insure 
that  the  standard  is  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
point,  because  I  believe  that  in  the  ensu- 
ing debate  there  will  be  an  effort — very 
well  intentloned — to  try  to  stress  other 
aspects  of  vhat  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  this  amendment.  The  purpose 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana — which  I  am 
sure  is  the  purpose  of  almost  all  his  col- 
leagues— is  to  conform  to  a  policy  deci- 
sion that  has  been  made  by  his  body — 
and  by  our  colleagues  In  the  House — of 
establishing  noise  standards  designed  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

To  treat  the  SSI  differently  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  congressional  sanction  of  a 
double  standard,  with  different  noise 
levels  tolerated  for  sub  and  supersonic 
aircraft.  Such  a  double  standard  would 
be  a  retreat  from  a  legislative  determina- 
tion that  the  public  should  be  protected 
from  excessive  airplane  noise.  I  have 
heard  of  no  scientific  evidence  which 
says  that  subsonic  noise  is  more  damag- 
ing than  supersonic  noise.  We  have  es- 
tablished one  standard;  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  to  continue  that 
policy. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  air  traffic  control  system  for 
salaries  and  expenses  related  to  the  land- 
ing and  takeoff  of  civil  supersonic 
planes,  unless  those  planes  can  meet  the 
standard  that  has  been  established  for 
subsonic  aircraft  by  the  FAA.  It  would 
not  ban  purely  experimental  filghts  but 
would  ban  both  scheduled  and  nonsched- 
uled  (charter)  flights  that  are  unable  to 
meet  the  previously  mentioned  noise 
standards. 

Allowable  noise  levels  for  subsonic 
planes  are  contained  in  Federal  Aircraft 
Regulation— FAR  36 — which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration as  directed  by  the  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1968.  In  that  law,  the 
Congress  authorized  and  required  the 
Federal  Government  to  apply  noise 
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standards  in  order  to  protect  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pubhc  from  unneces- 
sary aircraft  noise. 

In  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  the 

Congress  reemphasized  its  Intent  to 

in  the  words  of  the  act— "promote  an  en- 
vironment for  all  Americans  free  from 
noise  that  jeopardizes  their  health  and 
welfare." 

To  permit  SST's  to  use  American  air- 
ports and  yet  not  comply  with  FAR  36 
would  vitiate  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  Congress  as  enunciated  in  these  laws. 
Nonetheless,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration is  currently  reviewing  ap- 
plications from  British  Airways  and  Air 
France  for  relief  from  these  noise  stand- 
ards in  order  to  land  Concordes  at  Dul- 
les and  Kennedy  airports. 

We  do  not  have  information  at  this 
time  as  to  what  might  be  the  intention 
of  the  Russians,  who  also  are  in  the  su- 
personic transport  business. 

When,  7  years  ago,  the  Congress  gave 
the  FAA  the  responsibility  for  reducing 
the  aircraft  noise  problem,  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  voted  almost  unanimously  for 
that  law  contemplated  that  today  the 
authority  which  they  were  delegating 
could  be  used  to  permit  an  escalation  of 
aircraft  noise  level  beyond  the  level 
which  was,  in  1968,  defined  as  a  prob- 
lem significant  enough  to  warrant  the 
passage  of  noise  control  legislation. 

Central  to  this  entire  issue  is  the  fact 
that  SST's  are  the  world's  noisiest  com- 
mercial aircraft.  The  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  has  deter- 
mined that  even  at  the  subsonic  speed 
required  for  takeoff  and  landing,  the 
SST  is  at  least  twice  as  loud  as  most  sub- 
sonic aircraft. 

The  current  estimated  levels  for  the 
Concorde  are  115  decibels  on  approach, 
118  on  takeoff,  and  113  for  sideline 
noise.  These  levels  are  in  excess  of  the 
level  with  which  all  subsonic  aircraft 
certified  by  the  FAA  under  FAR  36  must 
comply. 

They  are  also  higher  than  the  noise 
level  for  many  older,  pre-1969  jets 
which — thus  far — have  been  exempted 
from  FAR  36.  For  example,  the  DC-8  is 
rated  at  117  decibels  for  approach  and 
takeoff  and  only  103  for  sideline  noise. 
Yet,  by  general  subsonic  standards,  that 
is  one  of  the  noisiest  aircraft  in  opera- 
tion. 

Another  aspect  of  the  noise  generated 
during  the  aircraft  operations  at  an  air- 
port is  the  low-frequency  content  of  that 
noise,  and  the  resulting  acoustically 
induced  structural  vibrations  in  nearby 
buildings. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  at  sites  near 
Fairbanks  International  Airport,  it  was 
found  that  the  Concorde  generated  more 
low-frequency  energy  than  comparable 
subsonic  planes,  and  consequently, 
caused  more  structural  vibration. 

Vibrations  measured  on  the  walls,  ceil- 
ings, and  windows  of  buildings  under  or 
near  the  departure  and  approach  paths 
at  Fairbanks  were  up  to  five  times  great- 
er for  the  Concorde  than  for  comparable 
subsonic  long-range  planes. 
All  the  reports  we  now  have  show  that 


the  vibration  and  the  noise  level  of  the 
supersonic  engines  really  are  significant- 
ly greater  than  those  of  present^  exist- 
ing subsonic  engines. 

The  March  1975  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  Concorde  had 
this  to  say  about  Concorde  low  frequency 
vibrations: 

Such  vibration  levels  are  likely  to  Induce 
household  rattle,  caused  by  dishes,  pictures, 
lamps  and  other  bric-a-brac  being  disturbed 
and  vibrating  against  supporting  surfaces.  In 
turn,  these  Impacts  cause  secondary  sources 
of  noise,  which  may  disturb  the  occupants 
more  than  the  transmitted  primary  sound 
Itself,  because  of  the  psychological  Influence 
of  "private  possessions"  being  disturbed. 

The  pollutants  of  concern  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  airports  are  carbon  monoxide,  un- 
bumed  hydrocarbons— THC,  nitrogen 
oxides— NOx— and  particulates.  As 
measured  in  pounds  per  takeoff  and 
landing  cycle,  Concorde  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  exceed  the  EPA  upper  limit  by 
270  percent,  are  some  four  times  greater 
than  707  emissions,  and  even  worse  in 
relation  to  747  and  DC-8. 

Concorde  THC  levels  are  four  times 
greater  than  the  EPA  standard,  and 
higher  than  the  other  three  planes. 
Nitrogen  oxides  emitted  by  the  Concorde 
meet  EPA  upper  limits  and  are  lower 
than  for  the  747,  but  are  significantly 
higher— on  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
two  to  three  times  higher— than  for  the 
other  two  planes. 

As  serious  as  these  considerations  are, 
however,  they  are  not  my  only  concerns 
about  civiUan  SST's.  In  view  of  the  en- 
ergy situation.  It  is  appropriate  to  note 
that  the  EPA  has  estimated  that  the 
Concorde  will  use  approximately  two  to 
three  times  as  much  fuel  per  seat  mile  as 
comparable  subsonic  planes. 

In  this  context,  let  us  consider  who  will 
be  using  this  fuel,  who  will  be  using  the 
supersonic  transport.  The  Concorde  costs 
three  to  four  times  as  much  per  seat  mile 
to  operate  compared  to  current  subsonic 
jets.  Predictably,  it  wiU  attract  current 
first-class  air  travelers,  rather  than 
economy  class  passengers. 

In  other  words,  the  SST  will  be  a  con- 
venience only  for  the  wealthy  and  trav- 
elers whose  fare  is  a  business  deduction. 

In  the  latter  Instance,  the  high  costs 
of  SST  travel  would  be  effectively  sub- 
sidized by  U.S.  taxpayers. 

I  reiterate  that  the  amendment  simply 
requires  that  supersonic  planes  meet 
existing  noise  standards  if  they  want  to 
use  U.S.  ah-ports— standards  which  ap- 
ply to  American  ah-craf  t.  To  permit  SST's 
to  use  American  airports  and  yet  not 
comply  with  these  standards  would  con- 
stitute a  preference  which  unfairly  dis- 
criminates against  domestic  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  domestic  alrUnes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Concorde  Is  being  excluded  discrimlna- 
torlly. 

I  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  position  that  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  of  a  British,  French,  or  any 
other  forelgn-bullt  alrcrtrft  requires  dis- 
crimination against  domestic  aircraft. 

In  this  regard,  I  call  to  the  Senate's 
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attention  that  material  provided  to  them 
in  opposition  to  this  pending  amendment 
by  a  Washington  public  relations  firm 
did  not  indicate  what  clients  the  firm 
was  representing  on  this  issue. 

So  that  the  Senators  may  be  fully  in- 
formed on  this  issue  in  reaching  their 
independent  judgments.  I  would  like  to 
simply  point  out  that  the  firm's  clients 
are  the  British  and  French  interests 
that  have  substantial  siuns  invested  in 
the  Concorde. 

I  hardly  need  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  SST 
were  fully  debated  by  the  Congress  4 
years  ago  when  it  decided  not  to  extend 
Federal  aid  for  domestic  SST  develop- 
ment. And,  in  1972,  the  Senate  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  62-17  placed  itself 
squarely  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  use 
of  U.S.  airports  by  civilian  supersonic 
planes  which  did  not  comply  with  noise 
standards  established  for  subsonic  air- 
craft. Although  that  amendment,  offered 
by  Senator  Cranston,  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  wide  vote,  it  was  dropped  in  confer- 
ence. 

I  mention  this  only  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  a  new  subject  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate or  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex  world.  Given  the  impor- 
tance and  our  growing  understanding  of 
the  environment  and  Its  impact  on  the 
economy,  we  know  that  progress  can  no 
longer  be  measured  by  a  single  factor, 
such  as  the  time  it  takes  to  fly  across  an 
ocean. 

I  believe  that  the  economic,  environ- 
mental, energy,  and  social  costs  of  SST 
operations  are  so  substantial  and  so  well- 
dociimented  that  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  settle  the  issue  now. 

The  immediacy  of  the  problem  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
flights  under  consideration  by  the  PAA 
are  not,  in  themselves,  economically 
feasible,  but  are  merely  a  first  step  to- 
ward expanded  SST  operations.  And, 
once  begun,  the  process  will  attain  a  mo- 
mentum of  its  own. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  clear-cut  is- 
sue— at  least  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  respectfully  understand  that  col- 
leagues can  reasonably  disagree  and 
reach  different  conclusions.  But  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  it  is  a  clear-cut 
issue.  The  question  facing  the  Senate  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  permit  a  double 
standard  to  operate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  we  enacted  to  protect 
the  American  people  from  unhealthy  and 
excessively  annoying  noise  pollution. 

This  is  the  issue.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
time  to  decide  the  question.  If  one  con- 
siders all  of  the  other  policy  matters  that 
have  been  laid  to  rest  by  the  Senate 
earlier,  the  weight  is  conclusive  and  over- 
whelming, that  this  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Shall  we  allow  foreign  built  aircraft, 
operated  by  foreign  airlines,  to  generate 
more  noise  than  domestic  built  aircraft 
operated  by  domestic  airlines? 

That  is  the  question.  The  Secretary  of 
State  thinks  we  should  do  so  in  the  name 
of  foreign  relations.  With  all  respect  to 
the  Secretary,  it  strikes  me  as  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  retreat  from  our  prior 
commitment  to  protect  the  public  health 


In  this  or  any  other  area.  In  the  effort  to 
avoid  risking  the  ire  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. That  conrniitment  to  protecting 
the  public  health  is  clear. 

It  has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  in 
many  Senate  votes.  But  once  again,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  stand  up  and  reaf- 
firm our  position  in  this  regard.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  my  colleagues,  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  do  just  that 
by  adopting  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  bar  the  Concorde 
from  landing  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  should  be  defeated  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First,  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
multilateral  and  bilateral  agreements 
oblige  the  United  States  to  provide  non- 
discriminatory treatment  of  the  Con- 
corde. The  Concorde  will  meet  both  Brit- 
ish and  French  certification  rules  as 
well  as  these  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization.  A  rejection  of  the 
Concorde,  even  though  it  meets  applica- 
ble law  and  regulation  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  interpreted  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  as  an  unfriendly 
act. 

Second,  the  threat  of  the  reported 
amendment,  would  be  clearly  discrimi- 
natory because  its  purpose  is  to  subject 
the  Concorde  to  standards  not  applied  to 
U.S.  aircraft  now  in  service.  The  major- 
ity of  U.S.  subsonic  aircraft  now  oper- 
ating have  noise  characteristics  gener- 
ally similar  to  those  of  the  Concorde. 

Third,  the  Concorde  program  is  of 
enormous  significance  to  the  British  and 
French  governments  which  have  in- 
vested nearly  $3  billion  over  13  years  to 
develop  an  aircraft,  which  meets  in  each 
respect  internationally  accepted  envir- 
onmental standards  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States.  Access  to  the  North  At- 
lantic market  on  reasonable  terms,  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  Concorde 
program. 

Fourth,  a  ban  on  Concorde  operations, 
without  appropriate  examination  and 
consideration,  would  do  grave  damage  to 
the  United  States  image  as  a  supporter 
of  free  trade.  During  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, the  American  aerospace  exports 
have  represented  the  largest  single  com- 
ponent of  U.S.  foreign  trade.  I  think 
that,  in  the  last  20  years,  agricultural 
commodities  have  probably  exceeded 
these  exports. 

Despite  occasional  protectionist  moves 
in  Europe  to  keep  American  aircraft  out 
in  order  to  maintain  British  and  French 
aircraft  industries,  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  indicated  its  inten- 
tion not  to  support  protectionist  moves 
within  the  Common  Market.  Such  con- 
tinued free  trade  support  would  be 
gravely  threatened  should  the  United 
States  deny  the  Concorde  access  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Finally,  the  question  of  Concorde  entry 
Into  the  United  States  is  now  pending 
before  the  DOT  and  EPA  pursuant  to 
congressionally  mandated  procedures 
under  the  Noise  Control  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Protection  Act. 
Congress  should  not  act  arbitrarily  on 
this  question  without  allowing  the  imple- 
mentation of  normal  procedures 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 


gratified  by  the  inclusion  of  funds  for  the 
rail  transportation  Improvement  and 
employment  program,  the  rural  highway 
public  transportation  demonstration  pro- 
gram and  the  highland  scenic  highway 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriations  bill— H.R.  8365— for  fiscal 
year  1976  reported  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  (Mr. 
Bayh).  These  three  programs  are  im- 
portant elements  in  our  overall  transpor- 
tation system  and  I  support  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  programs. 

The  rail  transportation  improvement 
and  employment  program — authorized 
by  S.  1730  which  I  introduced  with  Sen- 
ator  Bayh  and  others — is  designed  to  al- 
leviate two  problems:  deteriorated  rail 
roadbeds  and  unemployment.  A  viable 
rail  transportation  network  is  essential  to 
our  economic  well-being  and  growth. 
Track  repair  work  on  many  rail  lines 
has  been  severely  curtailed  during  the 
recent  economic  slump.  This  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  deteriorated 
condition  of  our  railroads  both  physi- 
cally and  financially. 

The  second  problem  addressed  by  this 
program  is  unemployment.  We  continue 
to  receive  conflicting  reports  concern- 
ing the  current  recession.  Some  say  that 
an  economic  upswing  has  begun.  How- 
ever, 8  million  Americans  are  still  un- 
employed and  no  information  has  been 
presented  to  indicate  that  imemploy- 
ment  among  railroad  maintenance-of- 
way  crews  has  significantly  declined. 

Federal  funding  of  this  railroad  re- 
habilitation program  Is  in  the  national 
interest  since  these  funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  repair  essential  rail  lines  and 
tiiereby  improve  safety  and  efficiency  of 
operation.  The  $240  million  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
period  will  provide  a  beginning  to  a  pro- 
gram necessary  and  vital  to  our  national 
Interests  and  goals.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
In  recognizing  the  value  of  this  program 
and  commend  Senator  Bayh  for  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  on  behalf  of  rail  improve- 
ment and  employment. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
recognized  2  years  ago  the  decline  In 
public  transportation  facilities  available 
for  use  by  people  living  in  rural  or  lightly 
populated  areas.  The  rural  public  high- 
way transportation  demonstration  pro- 
gram addresses  this  need  by  enhancing 
the  access  of  this  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion to  heath  care  facilities,  education 
opportunities,  employment,  public  serv- 
ices and  retail  centers.  The  $17,500,000 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  fiscal  year  1976  plus  the 
carryover  of  funds  from  fiscal  year  1975 
should  enable  funding  of  several  demon- 
stration projects  under  this  program  In 
fiscal  year  1976.  The  need  has  been  Iden- 
tified and  this  program  provides  a  valu- 
able mechanism  to  demonstrate  the  Im- 
portance of  public  transportation  to 
rural  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  provides 
$15,000,000  for  continuing  construction 
of  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway.  The  ap- 
propriation is  provided  to  complete  the 
portion  from  Richwood,  W.  Va.  to  U.S. 
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219.  Design,  engineering  and  land  ac- 
quisition for  this  8 1/2 -mile  portion  is 
complete.  There  is  no  controversy  about 
this  portion  of  the  road  and  the  comple- 
tion thereof  is  a  major  goal  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  The  appropriation  In 
this  fiscal  year  will  prevent  any  further 
escalation  in  cost  due  to  inflation  which 
has  signiflcantly  increased  cost  over  the 
last  few  years  for  the  completion  of  this 
8'/^ -mile  segment. 

The  sum  appropriated  In  this  bill  will 
also  be  available  for  signing  of  the  Scenic 
Highway  with  the  distinctive  logo 
adopted  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  appropriations  made  by  H.R.  8365 
recognize  the  continuing  need  for  a  vi- 
able transportation  system  in  this  coun- 
try and  I  commend  their  action. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  the  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations  bill  we  once  again 
engage  in  making — and  I  hope  reaffirm — 
a  basic  policv  decision  about  supersonic 
transports,  the  SSTs. 

Three  times  within  a  6 -month  period 
in  1971  the  Senate  voted  against  the  SST. 
The  issue  was  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  development  of  two  experimental 
supersonic  transports.  But  the  decision 
was  not  taken  simply  on  the  question  of 
proper  use  of  Federal  funds. 

I  said  in  1971 — and  I  believe  it  is  even 
more  true  today — that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country  are  against  the 
SST.  The  underlying  factors  In  this  op- 
position are  environmental. 

As  the  Friends  of  the  Earth  said  of  the 
Concorde: 

It  Is  ...  a  waster  of  fuel,  a  threat  to  the 
ozone  layer  and  the  public  health. 

Earlier  this  year  I  was  dismayed  to 
learn  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration was  seriously  considering  al- 
lowing French  and  British  airlines  to  fly 
supersonic  transports  Into  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  in  Washington  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York. 

To  me,  allowing  British  and  French 
Concordes  to  land  at  Kennedy  and 
Dulles  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
versal of  the  public  policy  which  the  Con- 
gress determined  in  1971. 

Numerous  publications  reflecting 
scientiflc  evaluations  of  the  potential 
threat  to  the  total  environment  have  not 
allayed  my  earlier  fears.  The  potential  Is 
there  for  serious  ozone  depletion  with  its 
consequence  for  health,  for  the  climate 
and  for  agriculture — Indeed  for  the 
world  as  we  know  it. 

The  amendment  which  I  cosponsor 
with  Senators  Bayh  and  Proxmire  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration funds  to  handle  landing  of 
the  French  and  British  supersonic  trans- 
ports unless  these  aircraft  can  meet 
noise  standards  for  subsonic  jets. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  tell  another 
country  what  it  can  do  In  areas  not  un- 
der U.S.  control,  but  we  should  not  en- 
courage foreign  flights  by  permitting 
supersonic  planes  to  land  at  any  U.S 
airport. 

And  we  can  and  should  say  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  "Do  not 
encourage  these  flights  because  this  is 
a  violation  of  basic  U.S.  policy." 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  reaffirm  our 
earlier  decision. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  H.R.  8365,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill.  The  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
analyzed  this  bill,  with  a  view  to  com- 
paring the  spending  levels  it  recom- 
mends with  the  spending  levels  recom- 
mended by  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget,  which  we  passed  in 
May.  I  want  to  review  for  the  Senate 
the  highlights  of  that  comparison. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  with 
regard  to  those  items  that  it  controls, 
the  bill  reported  by  the  appropriations 
committee  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
Senate's  earlier  expression  of  intentions. 

H.R.  8365  provides  $4.1  blUion  In  new 
fiscal  1976  budget  authority.  For  the 
same  agencies,  programs,  and  projects 
funded  by  the  bill,  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  assumed  a  target  budget  au- 
thority figure  of  roughly  $4.4  billion.  The 
difference,  which  is  actually  somewhat 
less  than  $300  million,  is  accounted  for 
almost  entirely  by  an  appropriations 
committee  decision  to  withhold  new 
budget  authority  of  $250  million  for  FAA 
facilities  and  equipment  because  the 
committee  found  there  Is  sufficient  un- 
obligated authority  remaining  from  fis- 
cal 1975  to  satisfy  the  agency's  full  needs. 

With  regard  to  outlays,  enactment  of 
H.R.  8365  would  produce  Federal  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1976  of  almost  exactly  the 
amount  recommended  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget.  At 
most,  there  may  be  $20  million  to  $30 
million  of  difference  between  the  bill 
and  the  resolution.  The  difference  takes 
the  form  primarily  of  numerous  line- 
item  savings  which  the  appropriations 
committee  has  found,  and  for  which 
we  are  all  grateful. 

In  summary,  then,  I  am  able  to  re- 
port that  total  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays are  very  much  In  line  with  the  first 
concurrent  resolution.  But  perhaps,  just 
as  important,  H.R.  8365  makes  a  start 
toward  implementing  a  major  spending 
priority  endorsed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
resolution— expanded  aid  to  railroad 
transportation. 

H.R.  8365  includes  $200  million  for  pub- 
lic service  jobs  repairing  railroad  road- 
beds and  track.  $72  million  for  interim 
operating  assistance  to  the  bankrupt 
railroads  to  cover  deficits  projected  prior 
to  completion  of  their  reorganization, 
and  an  additional  $15  million  for  re- 
search and  development  on  conversion 
of  railroad  stations  to  intermodal  ter- 
minals. None  of  this  was  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submitted  in  February,  or 
In  the  House-passed  DOT  appropriations 
biU.  However,  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolution.  Expanded  aid 
to  rail  transportation  was  emphasized 
as  a  national  priority  in  the  March  15 
report  submitted  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Budget  Committee's  concur- 
rence with  that  priority  assessment  is 
reflected  in  the  budget  resolution.  In 
fact,  the  resolution  provides  enough  for 
these  specific  programs  and  more. 

In  total,  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion provides  $1.2  billion  in  budget  au- 


thority and  $1.7  billion  in  outlays  for 
assistance  to  railroad  transportation. 
This  compares  with  only  $600  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $500  mUlion  in 
outlays  requested  in  the  administration's 
February  budget  submittal.  The  com- 
mittee added  to  the  President's  request 
even  though  it  was  very  much  aware 
that  the  specific  forms  for  providing  as- 
sistance had  yet  to  be  defined.  Clearly, 
the  railroads  in  this  country  are  in  des- 
perate financial  straits,  and  railroad 
roadbeds,  track,  and  other  physical  facil- 
ities are  deteriorating  at  a  geometric 
rate.  Not  to  recognize  this,  not  to  recog- 
nize that  the  existence  of  such  a  situa- 
tion is  certain  to  exert  a  priority  claim 
on  Federal  spending  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  would  have  been  to  deceive  the 
Senate  as  to  the  budgetary  situation  it 
faced.  The  Budget  Committee,  thcrelc^re, 
decided  to  include  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  cost  in  its  first  concurrent  resolution. 
The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  chose 
the  other  course,  and  as  a  consequence, 
now  finds  it  Increasingly  necessary  to 
alter  his  earlier  budget  estimates. 

The  President's  budget,  submitted  in 
February,  made  no  mention  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  increased  Federal  assistance  to 
railroad  transportation.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  chickens  have  started  coming 
home  to  roost.  In  May,  the  administra- 
tion offered  its  Railroad  Revitalization 
Act  of  1975,  calling  for  financial  as.sist- 
ance  in  the  form  of  $2  billion  of  loan 
guarantees  for  upgrading  physical  facili- 
ties nationwide.  Since  then,  knowledge- 
able railroad  analysts  have  noted  that  $2 
billion  will  not  begin  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem of  deteriorated  physical  facilities 
nationwide,  and  that  certainly  there  will 
be  a  requirement  for  something  more 
than  simple  loan  guarantees,  much  of 
which  would  likely  turn  out  to  be  simply 
deferred  outlays.  Next,  on  June  18.  Sec- 
retary Coleman  indicated  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  restructured  bankrupt 
railroads  through  a  plan  involving  an 
additional  $1.8  billion.  Including  not  only 
loan  guarantees  but  also  more  direct 
forms  of  assistance.  Finally,  just  a  few 
days  ago,  the  administration  requested 
another  $72  million  for  interim  operating 
assistance  to  the  bankrupt  railroads. 

Slowly  but  surely,  numerous  items  left 
out  of  the  President's  February  budget 
message  are  coming  to  the  fore.  Slowly 
but  surely,  the  President's  proposed 
spending  and  deficit  levels  are  coming  to 
look  more  like  those  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  point  out  that 
while  it  was  necessary  during  its  deliber- 
ations on  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
for  the  budget  committee  to  consider  aid 
to  railroads  in  somewhat  general  terms, 
since  that  time  the  issues  and  alterna- 
tives have  been  more  clearly  drawn.  A 
major  portion  of  any  near-term  expan- 
sion of  Federal  aid  will  focus  on  assist- 
ance to  the  restructured  railroad  indus- 
try in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest;  and 
I  note  that  USRA's  proposal  for  such 
assistance  will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  26.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization  Act,    the   Congress   must   act 
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within  60  legislative  days  to  give  Its  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  to  this  plan.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  budget  committee  as  a 
part  of  Its  consideration  of  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  will  review  the 
budgetary  implications  of  the  proposed 
assistance. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  bill  It 
has  reported  to  the  Chamber.  As  far  as 
the  items  It  controls  are  concerned,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  bill  that 
Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget.  I  know 
that  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  Senator  Bayh,  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee,  are 
anxious  for  the  Senate  to  support  a  com- 
prehensive transportation  policy  consist- 
ent with  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country  and  with  the  current  energy  and 
economic  situation.  I  commend  them  for 
liavlng  taken  a  worthwhile  step  In  that 
direction  with  this  bill,  and  I  give  my 
full  support  to  the  spending  recommen- 
dations it  proposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE— H.R.  8121, 
8.  391,  S.  2173,  AND  S.  963 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  State, 
Justice  appropriation  bill  be  dropped 
from  the  lineup  of  bills  to  be  considered 
on  tomorrow,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  be  Inserted  and  in  the  order 
stated:  S.  391,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920;  and  8.  2173, 
the  Elk  Hills  bill. 

The  PRESHJING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  after  8.  1281  is  disposed  of, 
8.  963.  the  dlethylstilbestrol  biU,  be  put 
In  the  lineup. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8365)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  the  period  ending  September  30, 1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  would  ask  him  in  connection 
with  this  amendment  If  we  do  not  al- 
ready have  a  great  many  supersonic  air- 
planes landing  at  airports  now,  military 
airplanes;  why  is  there  a  difference  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  civilian  ones? 
For  Instance,  at  Andrews  Air  Fbrce  Base, 
which  Is  closer  than  Dulles,  I  think  the 
noise  level  is  probably  exceeded  quite 
frequently  by  military  88T's;  would  that 
be  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  accurate. 

I  would  like  to  think  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  distinguish  the  need  to  maintain 


and  openie  military  aircraft  in  the  su- 
personic category.  We  need  such  military 
supersonic  planes  to  defend  against 
other  supersonic  aircraft  that  threaten 
this  country.  We  have  to  have  them,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  national  defense. 

In  my  judgment,  the  commercial  as- 
I)ect — and  this  was  all  part  of  the  debate 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  recalls 
very  well — was  that  the  S8T  was  in  the 
luxury  category.  We  have  other  ways  of 
moving  people  commercially.  We  do  not 
have  other  ways  of  shooting  down  su- 
personic aircraft  of  adversaries  who  want 
to  destroy  us. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  very  sjonpathetic  to 
the  amendment. 

Perhaps,  one  other  answer  here  is  that 
the  noise  level  is  in  direct  proportion  or 
geometric  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plane.  Are  not  the  Concordes  larger  than 
the  military  SST's? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  that  Is 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  not  sure,  I  just  wonder 
what  the  answers  are. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Concordes  are  much 
larger  than  military  aircraft. 
.  Mr.  PELL.  Then  the  noise  level  would 
be  exceeded  substantl{dly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  get  into 
that  discussion? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  knows  more 
about  them  anyway. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  two  distinguished 
Senators  have  been  talking  about  SST's 
in  the  military  which  may  indicate  they 
do  not  know  very  much  about  the  sub- 
ject matter  they  are  talking  about.  We 
have  no  such  thing  as  military  SST's. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  do  have  fighter  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  do  have  supersonic 
aircraft  that  exceed  the  speed  of  sound, 
but  we  do  not  have  any  military  SST's. 
To  answer  the  Senator's  question,  it  is 
not  a  geometric  equation  related  to 
noise;  it  relates  principally  to  the  en- 
gines, and  while  the  geometry  may  have 
some  factor  in  it,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
size.  It  is  a  matter  of  engine  thrust,  et 
cetera,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  size  of  the  engine  is 
what  causes  the  problem. 

Mr.  CANNON.  One  of  the  problems  is 
the  size  of  the  engine,  although  we  have 
engines  today  that  are  on  the  wide- 
bodied  jets  that  are  bigger  than  engines 
on  the  707  and  DC-8.  These  new  air- 
plane engines  are  quieter  because  they 
are  further  along  in  the  state  of  the  art. 
Concorde  is  an  airplane  started  many 
years  ago.  It  was  started  in  1964,  before 
FAR-36  was  ever  designed  and  put  into 
effect,  so  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is 
go  back  and  say,  "We  have  written  a  law 
now  and  this  airplane  does  not  comply 
with  that  so  we  are  going  to  make  it 
retroactive."  This  is  the  worst  kind  of 
retroactivity  that  I  can  imagine. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  the  retroactive 
application  has  to  be  considered  in  terms 
of  the  noise  standards  which  Congress 
has  determined  to  be  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  people  who  live  aroimd  airports. 
Mr.  CANNON.  WeU,  the  Senator  can- 
not say  that  with  any  authority  because 
he  has  not  even  waited  for  the  environ- 
mental study  to  come  in.  The  study  is 
still    in    process.    The    Department    of 


Transportation  has  said  it  has  gone 
through  the  envirorunental  Impact  hear- 
ings, they  have  conducted  their  hearings 
and  they  have  not  even  reached  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  So  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  say  we  should  knock  it  out 
before  we  even  know  what  the  facts  are 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what 
this  amendment  says.  I  think  that  may 
be  the  interpretation  my  friend  frwn 
Nevada  puts  on  it.  But  if  he  will  read 
the  amendment  carefully,  it  says  that 
If  the  SST's  do  not  make  any  more  noise 
than  the  standard  that  has  been  set  by 
the  FAA  for  new  subsonic  aircraft,  they 
can  come  ahead  and  land. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  know  PAR  36  is  a 
standard  that  this  airplane  cannot  meet, 
and  it  also  is  a  standard  that  the  B-707 
cannot  meet.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
prohibit  the  707?  The  Senator  is  going 
to  try  to  get  by  that  because  he  says 
supersonic  aircraft  is  here,  but  the  707 
cannot  meet  that  noise  requirement. 
Is  the  Senator  going  to  require  that  they 
be  done  away  with?  There  are  hundreds 
of  other  airplanes  that  are  in  constant 
use  over  this  coimtry  today,  that  cannot 
meet  that  requirement,  and  yet  we  per- 
mit them  to  continue  operating. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  at  least  in  my  own 
way  explain  to  my  friend  from  Nevada 
why  I  can  make  very  esisily  a  distinction 
between  the  707  and  the  supersonic 
transport.  I  think  that  his  very  state- 
ment that  there  are  hundreds  of  707*8 
is  one  of  the  reasons. 

We  have  a  significant  financial  com- 
mitment here.  All  the  airlines  in  the 
world  have  hundreds  of  these  planes  now 
fiying.  There  are  about  16  SST's. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Not  about,  there  are. 
Mr.  BAYH.  All  right.  There  are  16 
SST's.  I  think  the  economic  consequences 
to  us  and  to  our  friends — and  American 
airlines  are  not  the  only  ones  involved 
here — of  saying  we  will  not  permit  16 
SST's  to  land  here  until  they  have  come 
to  grips  with  the  noise  question,  are  far 
less  than  saying  we  are  going  to  ground 
hundreds  of  other  planes.  That  is  one 
of  the  real  distinctions. 

Furthermore,  these  707's  were  manu- 
factured and  fiying  a  long  time  ago. 
There  would  be  a  much  greater  degree 
of  reciprocity  involved  in  saying  you 
will  go  way  back  and  apply  a  standard 
to  them.  In  this  amendment  we  are 
saying  we  are  going  to  go  back  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  and  apply  it 
to  a  plane  that  is  not  even  in  commer- 
cial operation.  I  make  a  real  distinction 
there,  I  say  with  all  respect. 

Mr.    MAGJTOSON.    Is    the    Senator 
through?  I  want  to  take  all  my  time. 
Mr.   BAYH.   The  able   Senator  may 
take  all  the  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  rehashed  all  of  these  old  things 
that  we  went  through  10,  15  years  ago, 
and  none  of  it  Is  conclusive.  It  all  goes 
to  show  my  real  objection  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  it  does  not  belong 
on  an  appropriations  bill;  it  Just  does 
not  belong  here. 

When  the  Senator  was  mentioning 
here  that  it  may  not  affect  American 
planes.  There  are  some  747'8  that  do  not 
comply  with  part  36  and  the  DC-8's  do 
not  comply. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  you  really 
wanted  to  enforce  part  36  you  could  say 
"Stop  all  707's,  stop  all  DC-8's,"  because 
of  this  SST. 

I  do  not  like  to  admit  this  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  it  is  true,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  707  is  noisier  on 
approach  than  the  Concorde. 

We  could  go  on  here  all  day  with  some 
of  the  figures  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
quoted.  I  can  go  back  in  my  old  files 
when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
had  an  argument  over  the  SST,  and  read 
to  the  Senate  things  exactly  to  the  con- 
trary because  the  thing  has  not  been 
settled. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  made  one 
statement  I  do  not  quite  understand.  He 
said  it  is  going  to  cost  American  taxpay- 
ers money.  This  does  not  have  any  taxa- 
tion issue  in  it. 

It  is  a  foreign  built  airplane  and  I  hold 
no  particular  brief  for  the  Concorde,  but 
I  am  dedicated  to  progress  In  aviation. 

We  are  making  progress  and  we  will 
put  in  the  Record  sooner  or  later,  a  little 
later,  a  long  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  pointing  out  what  they 
are  doing  In  studying  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  Concorde.  They  have  not 
made  a  decision  on  the  Concorde  yet,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  Is  going  to  be,  but  when 
we  passed  the  law  giving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  FAA  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  we  intended 
it  to  be  fiexible. 

There  are  plenty  of  supersonic  air- 
craft flying  now.  I  will  make  an  even 
wager  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  there  is  one  above  us  right  now,  or 
maybe  two,  that  we  do  not  even  know 
about. 

But  this  amendment  just  does  not  be- 
long in  this  bill  and  we  ought  to  have  a 
long  hearing  in  which  we  can  again  re- 
view, an  oversight  hearing,  what  they 
are  doing  in  regard  to  these  standards. 

This  amendment  freezes  that  standard 
and  it  woiild  be  very  serious.  I  would  say, 
to  American  airplanes.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  retaliation  feature  of  It.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  pointed 
that  out  very  well.  But  if  we  say  an  air- 
plane that  has  similar  standards,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  some  other  coimtry 
cannot  come  in,  then  they  are  going  to 
say  that  our  airplanes  also  exceed  our 
own  subsonic  standards  and  they  cannot 
come  into  London  or  Paris,  because  the 
707's  do  and  some  of  the  big  747's  do  also. 

So  that  Is  why  all  of  this  is  just  talk- 
ing back  and  forth  of  things  we  are  not 
informed  about  yet  or  on  which  conclu- 
sions have  not  been  reached. 

A  lot  of  things  happened  since  we  had 
our  argmnent  on  the  SST  technology- 
wtse  in  airplane  building  and  a  lot  of  the 
noise  features. 

We  can  talk  about  shaking  dishes  and 
this  sort  of  thing.  We  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  test  the  tech- 
nology of  supersonic  flights,  we  even  had 
a  great  big  test  program  in  Oklahoma — 
and  we  had  all  those  resources.  They  did 
not  flnd  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  de- 
liberately tried  to  shake  down  a  building. 

I  suppose  if  we  flew  an  SST  300  feet 
over  a  building,  there  would  be  some 
shaking,  but  we  flnd  that  shaking  going 


on  out  in  my  country  all  the  time  with 
military  supersonic  flights  coming  In  and 
going  out. 

So  I  just  simply  want  to  point  out  that 
this  does  not  belong  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

What  are  we  going  to  say  to  an  air 
trafiQc  controller?  He  starts  to  work  at  8 
o'clock  and  should  work  until  2  or  3  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  signal  comes,  we  say, 
"Hold  it,  can't  work  it,  it  is  a  supersonic 
plane  flying;  sit  over  here  In  the  comer, 
let  them  come  In  by  themselves." 

So  they  tack  It  on  to  this,  tack  It  on 
to  this  or  cannot  do  that.  It  does  not 
belong  on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  know 
we  can  word  it  so  that  it  might  be,  with 
a  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  germane, 
but  it  would  be  a  long  stretch. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  but  It  Is  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Just  3  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  as  we  go  along  on  this  discussion 
about  noise. 

It  will  now  meet  the  local  noise  regu- 
lations at  Kermedy  Airport  In  New  York, 
which  is  probably  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated area  around  an  airport,  with  the 
exception  of  Los  Angeles,  and  it  has 
landed  in  Los  Angeles,  taken  off  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  there  has  not  been  any 
hue  and  cry  about  it  out  there. 

There  is  something  that  I  think  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  ought  to  know,  I  am 
going  to  say  there  has  been  over  1  mil- 
lion flights  above  mach  I  over  this  coun- 
try. I  think  it  is  probably  closer  to  5 
million,  but  it  is  over  1  million  by  mili- 
tary aircraft,  and  there  has  been  no 
trouble  with  ozone,  there  has  been  no 
trouble  with  health,  and  the  only 
squawks  we  get  from  citizens  are  those 
people  who  invariably  buUd  houses  near 
military  airports,  or  airports. 

I  do  not  know  what  there  Is  about  a 
nmway.  but  as  soon  as  we  put  one  in 
the  middle  of  a  desert,  somebody  starts 
a  housing  development  right  off  the  end 
of  It. 

In  my  State  of  Arizona  right  now  we 
have  flve  military  bases  all  faced  with 
problems  because  people  built  homes 
right  off  the  end  of  the  rimway  and  oc- 
casionally an  airplane  does  not  quite 
make  it.  It  is  noisy,  or  we  drop  a  tank 
or  something,  and  we  hear  a  lot  about 
it. 

Now,  the  noise  level  of  the  SST,  the 
Concorde,  and  the  Russian  Tupolev,  on 
landing  there  wUl  be  no  supersonic  effect 
because  they  will  be  subsonic. 

This  airplane  glides  at  about  the  same 
speed  that  the  747  or  the  707  glides, 
around,  according  to  the  load,  probably 
145  to  160  miles  per  hour,  well  In  the 
subsonic  range,  and  they  would  cease 
supersonic  flight  a  good  200  miles  off 
the  coast  In  order  to  let  down. 

They  have  to  come  down  at  subsonic 
speeds.  So  all  the  hue  and  cry  Is  actually 
on  the  takeoff  noise. 

I  will  admit  the  Concorde  makes  a 
noise  on  takeoff,  but  so  does  a  707. 


The  117  decibels  suggested  as  being  the 
level  of  the  takeoff  noise  of  the  Concorde, 
is  met  by  the  707,  but  we  are  overcoming 
that.  We  are  building  engines  today  we 
call  bypass  engines  and  the  reason  we 
have  noisy  engines  In  the  old  aircraft, 
and  the  engines  In  the  Concorde  are  In 
that  category,  Is  because  all  of  the  air 
that  comes  in  the  Intake  goes  out  the 
pipe.  We  do  not  need  all  that  air,  so  they 
invented  the  bypass  engine  when  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  the  air  coming, 
naturally,  into  the  inlet,  goes  on  past, 
and  they  only  use  the  air  to  bum  in  the 
engine  that  they  need. 

So  we  are  making  great  progress  In 
this  area.  The  Russians  are  niaklng,  I 
think,  even  faster  progress  than  we  are 
in  jet  engines.  The  SST  stopped  us  from 
developing  an  engine  significantly  giving 
upwards  of  50,000  pounds  of  thrust,  which 
the  British  and  French  could  have  com- 
pleted and  put  on  the  airplane,  but  it  is 
getting  quieter. 

Another  thing,  and  I  am  sure  Senator 
Cannon  knows  this  because  he  and  I  have 
been  Interested  in  this  business  prac- 
tically all  of  our  lives,  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  we  are  going  to  have  to 
limit  commercial  aircraft,  such  as  the 
small  jets,  the  company  jets,  that  have 
a  decibel  problem  that  we  do  not  hear 
about. 

The  little  training  planes  like  the 
T-38.  the  F-5.  the  Cessna  jet.  use  sniall 
high-speed  engines  producing  a  sound 
we  cannot  hear.  It  actually  has  been  the 
som-ce  of  quite  a  problem  on  our  air- 
bases.  We  had  men  developing  psychi- 
atric problems;  we  do  not  know  why.  All 
we  found  was  that  they  were  around 
these  high-speed  small  engines  that 
make  a  sound  we  cannot  hear,  but  it  goes 
into  the  brain. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  high 
decibels,  and  will  have  to  talk  about 
shrill  decibels,  we  will  wind  up  prohibit- 
ing many  of  our  aircraft  from  flying  into 
these  airports  if  somebody  wants  to  make 
a  point  about  it. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  as 
time  goes  on  because  we  are  going  to  get 
into  this  discussion  of  ozone  and  vibra- 
tion, and  every  hackneyed  argimient  that 
we  went  through  when  we  foolishly 
stopped  making  the  SST  in  this  country. 

I  say  "foolishly"  advisedly  because  our 
aircraft  industry,  since  we  stopped  this 
construction  of  the  SST,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  aircraft  Industries  abroad. 

It  is  tiie  only  fleld  where  we  still  excel 
every  other  nation  in  the  world — the  air- 
craft, the  airplane,  and  engines. 

Yet,  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Russians  are  catching  up  on  us  because 
we  stopped  development. 

We  cannot  stop  development.  We  can- 
not stop  progress  in  this  country,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  Just  because  some  peo- 
ple got  a  little  mad  about  going  two  or 
three  times  the  speed  of  sound  we  have, 
in  effect,  said,  "No"  to  development  that 
would  have  helped  subsonic  aviation  and 
all  aviation  in  general. 

As  these  other  matters  come  up,  I 
want  to  talk  to  them.  This  has  been  a 
long  study  of  mine.  There  has  never  been 
so  much  misinformation  put  out  on  any 
one  subject  as  the  SST. 

I  well  remember  picking  up  the  Wash- 
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ington  Post  one  morning  and  reading 
that  the  SST  will  cause  skin  cancer.  I 
thought,  "By  golly,  this  is  it;  where  did 
they  dig  that  up?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  5  minutes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  once  talked  to 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, my  school,  before  his  death.  I  said 
to  him,  "How  can  you  say  that?"  He 
said,  "If  you  put  a  supersonic  plane  up 
there,  it  will  destroy  the  ozone  tind  cause 
skin  cancer." 

I  said.  "If  we  flew  500  SST's."  and  we 
were  talking  about  them  at  the  time, 
"and  they  flew  wlngtip  to  wingtip 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  a  line  8 
miles  long.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
a  line  8  miles  long  will  disturb  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  point  where  we  will  destroy 
the  ozone?" 

He  said,  "Theoretically,  if  you  put 
enough  up,  it  might  do  it,  but  500  I  do 
not  think  will  ever  do  it." 

We  have  never  had  any  proof,  no  proof 
at  all,  that  supersonic  flight  is  causing 
trouble  in  the  ozone.  I  will  tell  you  where 
it  is  coming  from.  We  now  have  a  sub- 
committee on  this  in  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  It  comes 
from  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

Artificial  fertilizer,  the  experts  tell  us, 
by  the  year  2000  is  the  only  thing  we  are 
doing  today  that  can  cause  real  damage 
to  the  ozone.  We  are  studying  it.  the  Air 
Force  Is  studying  it,  the  British  are 
studying  it,  and  the  French  are  studying 
it.  There  is  nothing  that  one  can  credit, 
or  discredit,  if  you  want  to  use  that 
term,  the  SST  with  as  it  relates  to 
ozone. 

It  is  another  one  of  those  things  we 
have  to  sit  and  listen  to.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  what  we  are  talking  about. 
It  is  a  chemical  reaction  between  a  jet 
engine  exhaust  and  ozone,  which  is  a  rare 
molecule  of  oxygen  found  in  decreasing 
amounts  as  one  goes  higher. 

Ozone  depletion  could  not  have  a  ser- 
ious effect  if  several  hundred  Concordes 
were  flying  with  current  military  en- 
gines. Several  hundred  military  jets 
which  have  been  flying  for  the  past  10 
years  even  higher  than  the  Concorde 
have  not  caused  a  significant  ozone  de- 
pletion effect.  These  are  things  we  know. 
Yet  we  pick  up  the  newspapers  and  by 
the  newspapers  the  Concorde  did  every- 
thing but  cause  Ingrown  toenails.  I  am 
surprised  they  did  not  find  a  way  to  do 
that. 

In  this  debate,  I  am  going  to  stand 
around  and  see  what  Is  offered  because 
I  might  find  more  amusing  mis-facts  of 
life. 

Mr.  CANNON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
10  minutes,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  10  minutes 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  discriminatory  treatment  of 
foreign-buUt  aircraft. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
in  1969  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion promulgated  rules  designed  to  as- 
sure that  future  aircraft  would  be  as 
quiet  as  modem  technology  would  al- 
low. These  rules  came  to  be  known  as 
part  36  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regula- 
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tions.  In  effect,  part  36  laid  down  new 
noise  control  requirements  for  aircraft 
developed  after  1969—1  repeat,  after 
1969— and  were  primarily  intended  to 
apply  new  quiet  technology  to  the  new 
generation  of  jet  aircraft  then  in  the  de- 
velopment stage  known  as  the  wide- 
bodies  or  the  B-747.  the  DC-10,  and  the 

Lr-lOll. 

Noise  in  and  around  our  airport  com- 
munities has  been  significantly  reduced 
as  a  result  of  part  36;  the  new  wide- 
bodied  jetliners  are  the  quietest  planes 
in  the  U.S.  fleet.  Part  33,  wisely,  did  not 
apply  to  the  so-called  "old"  aircraft  or 
those  which  were  designed  and  devel- 
oped prior  to  1969.  Therefore,  the  B-707 
"je  J^-8.  the  B-727.  and  B-737,  and 
the  DC-9  are  not  required  to  meet  the 
noise  control  standards  of  part  36 

Even  though  most  aircraft  in  the 
Umted  States  and  foreign  fleets  still  do 
not  meet  the  standards  adopted  in  part 
36.  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
would  force  this  stringent  requirement 
on  the  foreign  built  Concorde  supersonic 
transport.  As  aU  Members  know  Con- 
corde Is  the  product  of  a  joint  venture 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Prance 
and  IS  the  result  of  a  nearly  $3  billion 
investment  over  almast  15  years 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  research  and 
development  of  this  aircraft  on  which 
started  long,  long  before  the  provisions 
01  part  36  were  even  thought  up 

The  reality  is  that  Concorde,  like  many 
of  our  so-called  old  jet  aircraft,  was  de- 
signed, developed,  and  manufactured 
long  before  part  36  had  been  adopted  or 
for  that  matter,  had  even  been  thought 
or,  it  is  therefore  patently  unfair  to  apply 
this  new  standard  to  the  Concorde  when 
we  have  never  applied  it  to  our  own  air- 
craft which  were  developed  prior  to  1969 
Mr.  President,  our  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  have  invested  great  pride  and 
resources  In  the  development  of  Con- 
corde. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Con- 
corde represents  a  signlflcant  new 
achievement  in  transportation  and  avia- 
h«.^i,ft°^  represents  a  technological 
breakthrough  which  we  in  the  United 
States  are  capable  of  but  one  which  we 
as  a  nation  have  been  unwilling  to  sup- 
port with  the  flnancial  commitments 
which  are  required. 

I  must  say,  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  when  he 
says  we  made  a  very  serious  mistake  In 
not  going  ahead  with  our  own  super- 
sonic transport  at  the  time  we  laid  it 
to  rest. 

TT?™^*^^'  *"  l^"^!-  laid  to  rest  the 
US  SST  program:  the  debate  over  the 
wisdom  of  that  action  will  go  on  for 
years.  However,  even  If  we  as  a  nation 
do  not  support  the  commitment  made 
by  the  British  and  French  to  super- 
sonic air  travel,  the  fact  is  that  commer- 
cial SST  flights  are  just  around  the 
comer. 

We  cannot  lock  ourselves  Into  a  blind 
position  and  go  back  into  the  horse  and 
buggy  days  simply  because  we  do  not 
like  what  someone  else  is  doing. 

In  my  view  It  would  be  International 
foUy  for  the  U.S.  to  prohibit  the  Con- 
corde from  landing  here  simply  because 
we  as  a  Nation  have  no  SST  of  our  own. 

The  fact  Is  that  American-built  jetlin- 


ers have  dominated  commercial  aviation 
since  Its  inception.  Boeing,  Douglas  and 
Lockheed  jets  are  flown  by  airlines 
around  the  world  and  represent  the 
single  biggest  export  item  of  the  United 
States.  Our  aviation  industry  has  been 
paramount  in  the  world  as  countless  na- 
tions and  their  airlines  have  bought  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  U.S.-built  aircraft 
They  have  bought  United  States  because 
we  have  built  the  best  planes.  I  need  not 
detaU  what  these  aircraft  purchases  have 
represented  in  regard  to  our  balance  of 
trade. 

Now  that  the  Europeans  have  designed 
built  and  tested  a  commercial  aircraft 
which  offers  great  promise  as  a  European 
export,  those  who  are  offering  this 
amendment  would  deny  this  aircraft  an 
opportunity  to  compete  in  the  most  Im- 
portant  single  market  in  the  world  that 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
And  they  would  do  so  on  the  basis  that 
this  airplane  does  not  meet  noise  stand- 
ards which  have  not  even  apphed  to  the 
majority  of  U.S.-built  aircraft.  This,  I 
submit,  is  patentiy  unfair  and  would  re- 
sult in  serious  adverse  consequences  to 
U.S.  world  trade. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  United  States  was  recentiy  trium- 
phant in  intense  competition  over  the 
new  military  fighter  program.  In  fact 
only  a  lew  weeks  ago,  the  F-16,  a  U  S  - 
built  ah-plane  won  the  European  support 
that  will  make  it  the  allied  fighter  of 
the  future.  Its  chief  competitor  was  the 
French-built  Mirage.  Feeling  in  France  is 
runmng  very  high  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
in  that  competition.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
If  we  barred  Concorde  from  operating  to 
the  United  States,  the  French  and  the 
British  would  surely  retaliate  by  placing 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  U.S.  aircraft 
in  Europe  and  might  veil  curtail  the  op- 
erating authority  of  the  U.S.  air  carriers 
which  serve  the  European  community 

Mr.  President,  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  this  is  a  rhubarb  over  nothing  The 
environmental  impact  of  Concorde  in  the 
United  States  wIU  be  negligible.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  only  16  aircraft  in 
existence  and  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  have  made 
It  clear  that  there  will  be  no  further 
production.  Air  France  and  British  Air- 
ways have  applied  for  authority  to  fly 
three  Concorde  round-trips  a  day  to  the 
United  States,  two  to  New  York  and  one 
to  Washington.  Any  future  SST's, 
whether  they  be  European  or  American. 
wUl  be  required  to  meet  part  36  noise 
regulations  because  they  will  be  "new" 
aircraft. 

I  repeat  that:  Any  future  SST's, 
whether  they  be  European  or  American, 
will  be  required  to  meet  part  36  noise 
ree:ulations  because  they  will  be  "new" 
aircraft. 

We  have  heard  much  gloom  and  doom 
about  the  effects  of  supersonic  travel  on 
the  environment.  Sadly,  most  of  the  In- 
formation being  put  out  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Concorde  Is  false.  Concorde  Is 
sllghtiy  more  noisy  than  the  B-707  or 
the  DC-8,  yet  following  special  flight 
procedures,  Concorde  has  already  proved 
it  can  meet  the  more  stringent  noise  con- 
trol requirements  established  by  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  for  operations  at 
Kennedy  International  Airport. 
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In  other  words,  if  the  people  who  regu- 
late noise  around  Kennedy,  one  of  the 
two  largest  airports  in  the  United  States, 
are  satisfied  with  the  noise  require- 
ments— and  they  must  be  met — then  we 
in  Congress  should  not,  through  a  back 
door  approach  such  as  this,  make  it 
qualify  under  an  appropriation  bill — 
it  is  simply  a  back  door  approach,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  through  denying  the  funds  for 
paying  the  controllers  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  a  supersonic  aircraft  to  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that 
Concorde  is  a  quiet  airplane — it  is  not. 
But  it  is  not  the  ear  shattering  monster 
that  some  have  painted  it  to  be.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  three  flights 
a  day  into  U.S.  airports  will  have  a 
negligible  impact  on  the  noise  situation 
around  Kennedy  and  Dulles  Airports. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
today  is  a  menace  to  international  trade, 
is  contrary  to  treaty  commitments  of  the 
United  States  and  will  raise  again  the 
specter  of  U.S.  protectionism  in  Europe. 
It  is  also  a  sour  grapes  reaction  to  a 
European  technological  advancement  in 
man's  never-ending  search  for  better  and 
faster  transportation. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  furnished 
to  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Commerce  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  now  read  that  letter 
into  the  Record  : 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  In  response  to 
your  recent  request,  I  would  like  to  present 
my  views  on  language  which  I  understand  Is 
being  proposed  for  inclusion  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1976.  This  language 
would,  In  effect,  be  a  decision  to  deny  the 
Concorde  operating  rights  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  this  Is 
a  back  door  approach  of  the  type  that 
does  not  deny  them  landing  rights;  it 
just  says  that  controllers  cannot  be  paid 
to  permit  them  to  land,  thus  quaUfying 
it  on  an  appropriation  bill.  It  has  no 
business  on  this  measure. 

To  continue  v/ith  the  letter : 

As  you  are  aware,  a  decision  on  this  Issue 
is  being  formulated  within  this  Department 
in  accordance  with  the  mandates  established 
by  the  Congress.  In  this  process,  we  are  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  all  factors  con- 
cerned. The  environmental  considerations 
are  being  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
and  related  administrative  guidelines.  These 
mandates  clearly  identify  the  Congressional 
intent,  which  we  are  following  completely. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  there  is  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  saying  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  carry  out  the  congressional  man- 
date that  we  have  imposed  on  him,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Members  of 
this  body  trying  to  go  through  a  back 
door  approach  to  do  away  with  exactly 
what  we  have  mandated  by  law. 
Continuing  with  the  letter: 
since  receipt  of  application  from  British 
Airways  and  Air  France  for  amendment  of 
their  operations  specifications,  the  FAA  has 
been  actively  engaged  In  fulfilling  the  en- 
vironmental assessment  mandates.  A  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS) 
was  made  available  to  the  Council  on  En- 


vironmental Quality  and  the  public  on  March 
3.  1975.  Public  bearings  were  held  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  on  April  14  and  15;  In  Long 
Island,  New  York  on  Aprtl  18.  19  and  24; 
and  m  Sterling  Park,  Virginia  on  April  21. 
In  addition  to  the  public  hearings,  we  re- 
ceived comments  from  over  2700  individuals 
and  have  taken  over  1,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony. AU  of  the  comments  and  testimony 
on  the  DEIS  are  being  thoroughly  assessed 
by  the  FAA.  This  involves  additional  in- 
depth  anal3^es  in  several  areas  to  assure  that 
the  Pinal  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
will  be  as  complete  and  objective  as  possible, 
covering  all  relevant  environmental  factors. 
No  decision  has  been  made  upon  the  request, 
and  it  is  clearly  stated  in  the  DEIS  "that  the 
acceptance  of  an  application  under  the  terms 
proposed  did  not  constitute  a  decision  by  the 
FAA  with  respect  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments; that  the  decision  on  the  applications 
could  be  made  only  after  the  EIS  process  was 
completed;  and  that  the  amendment,  if  any, 
finally  effected  by  the  FAA  might  not  be  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  application. 
As  stated  above,  the  Congress  has  vested 
regulatory  authority  In  the  DOT/FAA.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  think  it  would  be  premature  for 
the  Congress  to  take  action  prior  to  allowing 
the  administrative  process  to  run  its  course. 
The  Congress  should  permit  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  to  follow  the 
mandated  environmental  procedures,  con- 
sider all  other  pertinent  factors.  And  make 
its  determination;  the  process  leaves  ample 
time  for  further  legislation  if  Congress  deems 
It  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  in 
our  best  interest  to  arbitrarily  shut  off  full 
consideration  of  this  vital  issue  by  the  pro- 
posed language  in  the  FAA  appropriations 
bin. 

Sincerely. 

William  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 

That  letter  was  dated  July  21,  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  can  give  the 
Senator  a  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
me  1  minute.  I  will  try  to  finish. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
McClellan,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  which  he  points  out — I 
shall  ask  that  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  but  in  part  It  reads  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  does  not  have  noise 
standards  established  for  subsonic  aircraft 
generally.  However,  there  are  noise  standards 
for  new  subsonic  aircraft,  and  these  are  set 
forth  in  Federal  Aviation  Regulation  (PAR) 
36. 

Going  on,  at  a  later  point: 

The  British  and  French  Governments  have 
on  several  occasions  expressed  to  the  United 
States  Government  their  concern  about  possi- 
ble discriminatory  treatment  of  the  Con- 
corde. We  have  assured  them  at  the  highest 
levels  that  the  Concorde  would  be  treated 
fairly  in  all  aspects  of  U.S.  Government  regu- 
lation. I  believe  that  If  the  Congress  were  to 
ban  the  Concorde  without  allowing  these 
administrative  procedures  to  take  their 
course  and  without  Congressional  hearings, 
as  the  proposed  appropriations  language 
would  do,  it  would  certainly  provoke  accusa- 
tions from  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments that  the  Concorde  was  being  excluded 
discrlminatorily  and  contrary  to  U.S.  treaty 
and  other  International  obligations.  This  is 
a  project  in  which  they  have  invested  nearly 
3  billion  dollars  and  which  is  of  enormous 
significance  to  them.  Such  action  could  spur 
demands  in  these  countries  for  retaliation 
against  the  U.S.  aerospace  Industry. 


It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would 
bring  these  objections  to  the  proposed  lan- 
guage to  the  attention  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  before  a  decision  is  taken 
on  this  matter. 

Best  regards. 

Hei«it  A.  Kissinger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Secretary  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  22,  IS75. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate: 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
serious  problem  raised  by  proposed  language 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priations bill  requiring  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft "to  comply  with  noise  standards  already 
estabUshed  for  subsonic  aircraft."  The  effect 
of  this  language  would  be  to  ban  Concorde 
service  to  the  United  States  in  a  way  which 
would  be  particularly  damaging  to  our  rela- 
tions virtth   Britain  and   Prance. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  nois© 
standards  established  for  subsonic  aircraft 
generally.  However,  there  are  noise  stand- 
ards for  new  subsonic  aircraft,  and  these  are 
set  forth  in  Federal  Aviation  Regulation 
(FAR)  36.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  have  under  consideration  noise  rules 
applicable  to  supersonic  aircraft.  The  rule 
EPA  has  proposed  would  apply  the  PAR  36 
noise  standard  to  new  models  of  supersonic 
aircraft.  However,  it  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided whether  to  apply  this  standard  also  to 
existing  SSTs.  In  arriving  at  this  decision 
FAA  and  EPA  are  applying  the  administra- 
tive procedures  and  standards  of  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972  and  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  If  a  decision  Is  reached  to 
apply  the  FAR  36  noise  standard  to  existing 
SSTs.  the  Concorde  will  not  be  permitted  to 
fly  to  the  United  States  since  it  can  not  meet 
this  noise  standard. 

The  British  and  French  Governments  have 
on  several  occasions  expressed  to  the  United 
States  Government  their  concern  about  pos- 
sible discriminatory  treatment  of  the  Con- 
corde. We  have  assured  them  at  the  highest 
levels  that  the  Concorde  would  be  treated 
fairly  In  all  aspects  of  U.S.  Government  regu- 
lation. I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  were 
to  ban  the  Concorde  without  aUowlng  these 
administrative  procedures  to  take  their 
course  and  without  Congressional  hearings, 
as  the  proposed  appropriations  language 
would  do,  it  would  certainly  provoke  accusa- 
tions from  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments that  the  Concorde  was  being  excluded 
discrlminatorily  and  contrary  to  U.S.  treaty 
and  other  international  obligations.  This  is 
a  project  in  which  they  have  Invested  nearly 
3  billion  dollars  and  which  is  of  enormoxis 
significance  to  them.  Such  action  could  spur 
demands  in  these  countries  for  retaliation 
against  the  U.S.  aerospace  Industry. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would 
bring  these  objections  to  the  proposed  lan- 
guage to  the  attention  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  before  a  decision  Is  taken 
on  this  matter. 

Best  regards, 

Henrt  a.  Kissinger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
that  this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

In  spite  of  the  argimients  to  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  Bayh 
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amendment  is  a  treat-everyone-allke 
amendment.  It  Is  an  amendment  that 
would  be  fair. 
What  are  the  facts? 
The  facts  are,  first,  that  all  of  the  new 
subsonic  aircraft  are  reqxilred  to  conform 
to  the  safety  and  the  noise  requirements 
that  have  been  established,  that  we  have 
established  by  law. 

Second,  all  of  the  old  subsonic  jets  are 
required,  over  time,  to  conform,  and  the 
cost  to  our  airline  and  aviation  industry 
here  in  America  is  going  to  be  very  sub- 
stanOal.  The  fact  Is  that  in  order  to 
retrofit  the  old  planes,  It  will  cost  some 
$800  million.  In  order  to  replace  them, 
It  will  cost  as  much  as  $13  billion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  we  do  here— 
I  will  not  yield  for  the  time  being— what 
we  would  do  here  in  this  amendment 
Is  to  prevent  the  exemption  of  civil  su- 
personic aircraft  from  these  require- 
ments. 

Is  that  fair?  Who  has  supersonic  air- 
craft? We  do  not  have  any.  The  British 
and  French  do.  The  Russians  do.  Iran  is 
currently  buying  supersonic  planes  from 
the  British  and  French.  So,  foreign  coun- 
tries have  them.  I  think  that  Is  fine. 

If  they  want  to  come  in  and  fly  here, 
I  would  have  no  opposition  to  it,  provided 
they  comply  with  the  same  requirements 
that  American  planes  comply  with. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  this  is  not  much,  only  six 
planes. 

We  know  that  when  the  British  and 
French  have  completed  the  fleet,  it  will 
be  40  or  50  planes  or  more.  We  know  that 
the  Russians  may  have  additional  planes 
We  also  know  that  this  can  continue  to 
expand  and  apply  to  these  other  planes, 
once  they  have  taken  this  step. 

How  can  we  say  to  the  Russians,  "We 
will  let  the  British  and  French  come  in. 
they  do  not  have  to  comply,"  but  we  say 
to  the  Russians,  "You  will  have  to  com- 
ply." 

Obviously,  we  have  to  treat  other  coun- 
tries the  same.  We  may  not  treat  our  own 
subsonic  aircraft  the  same.  We  have  to 
treat  other  countries  the  same.  I  think 
we  would  recognize  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Is  also  clear 
that  once  we  start  down  this  path  there 
Is  going  to  be  great  pressure  for  an 
American-flnanced  supersonic  transport 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  BriUsh  and 
French.  That  may  be  right. 

When  we  have  that,  I  think  one  thing 
we  should  require  above  all  is  that  it 
comply  with  our  own  safety  and  environ- 
mental standards.  Starting  off  on  this 
path,  without  the  amendment  there  is 
considerable  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not. 

How  about  the  noise  pollution'  The 
fact  is  that  the  Concorde  delivers  noise 
decibels  of  117  compared  to  the  EPA  esti- 
mate that  a  place  of  work  in  order  to 
have  a  reasonable  sound  level  would  be 
85,  and  the  requirement  by  OSHA  Is  that 
It  should  be  no  more  than  90.  One  hun- 
dred Md  seventeen  Is  not  Just  a  little 
more  than  85  or  90.  It  Is  several  times  as 
much.  It  is  ear  shattering. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  30  per- 
cent louder  than  our  DC-^,  40  percent 


louder  than  the  707,  50  percent  louder 
than  the  747,  and  twice  as  loud  as  our 
new  commercial  jets. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  distinction  in 
this  kind  of  noise.  It  is  a  low  frequency 
noise  which  means  that  it  will  be  louder 
lor  greater  distances. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
study  shows  that  on  every  landing  in 
New  York  City  the  Concorde  would  ex- 
pose 55,000  people  to  the  equivalent  of 
hearing  a  heavy-duty  diesel  truck  50  feet 
away. 

It  is  true  only  a  few  of  these  planes 
would  come  in  each  a  day  at  the  present 
time,  but  once  we  take  this  step  aU  the 
evidence  is  that  we  will  have  as  many  as 
50  flights  a  day  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Air- 
port in  New  York,  for  example. 

The  ozone  depletion  argument  has 
been  pooh  poohed  by  those  who  think  we 
can  ignore  it.  The  fact  is  that  once  we 
deplete  the  ozone,  it  cannot  be  replaced 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years 
Once  it  is  damaged.  It  is  damaged  for 
good. 

It  is  true  that  only  a  few  supersonic 
transports  would  have  a  modest  effect 
but.  as  I  say.  this  is  a  foot  in  the  door 
and  once  we  start  down  this  path  it  is 
going  to  be  extremely  hard  to  apply  staf- 
fer standards,  and  if  we  do  the  economic 
cost  could  be  very  great  Indeed. 

Mr.  President,  the  low  frequency  vibra- 
tions are  another  problem  with  this 
Plane.  The  SST  supersonic  Concorde  vi- 
brations are  500  percent  greater  on  near- 
by homes  than  conventional  jets  Of 
course,  that  vibration  effect  is  what 
rattles  the  windows  and  shatters  the 
windows  and  knocks  the  pictures  off  the 
walls  and  really  annoys,  understandably 
annoys  our  people  when  it  hits  them 

Mr.  President,  just  this  morning  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  It  seems  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  speak  with  one  voice 
on  this  We  have  heard  just  a  minute  ago 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  what  the  Department  of  State 
said. 

Let  me  read  what  the  FEA  says.  These 
days.  I  think  all  of  us  should  be  prop- 
erly concerned  and  deeply  concerned 
with  energy  consumption.  We  are  being 
asked  over  and  over  again  to  drive  our 
cars  more  slowly  and  not  to  take  any 
unnecessary  trips. 

We  have  to  take  up  in  the  next  few 
days  very  important  energy  bills  that  are 
going  to  caU  on  the  American  people  to 
sacrifice  substantially.  *^  t'  c  i,u 

Here  is  what  Roger  W.  Sant,  the  as- 
sistant administrator  of  Energy  Conser- 
vation and  Environment,  says  about  the 
supersonic  transport  today.  He  says: 

However  we  believe  that  sanctioning  such 

lr!i'i?''^*'l*'**  *"■  '®'^**=«  s«*«  an  unwelcome 
precedent  for  slmUar  future  requests.  Such 
action  Is  Incompatible  with  a  United  states 
energy  conservation  policy  aimed  at  reduc- 
lx«  non-essential  and  inefficient  fuel  uses 
Thto  te  especially  true  for  energy-wasting 
products,  practices,  or  services  which  are 
publicly  subsidized,  whether  by  this  or  other 
governments. 
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We  all  know  that  the  Concorde  is 
heavily  subsidized  by  both  the  British 
and  the  French  Governments. 


Public  support  for  this  Nation's  energy 
conservation  efforts  could  be  undermined 
by  an  apparent  disparity  between  Fed- 
eral approval  of  fast,  though  fuel-ineffl- 
cient,  transportation  for  a  few  individ- 
uals and  other  Government  actions  to  re- 
quire fuel  conserving  reductions  In  au- 
tomoblle  and  domestic  aviation  speeds 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  In  just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  who  flies  in  the  super- 
sonic aircraft?  The  evidence  is  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  charge  more  than 
they  do  for  the  regular  flights.  But 
whether  they  do  or  not,  we  know  that 
people  who  fly  overseas  have  to  be  afflu- 
ent. It  costs  money  to  fly  overseas. 

We  know,  also,  of  course,  that  the  Con- 
corde will  not  be  aUowed  to  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  over  this  country.  So  it  Is  a 
transatlantic  group.  It  is  a  jet  set  group 
It  Is  a  well-to-do  group. 

If  we  do  not  pass  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment, we  are.  In  my  judgment,  creating 
a  situation  in  which  we  are  going  to  per- 
mit the  affluent  people  to  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  overseas,  consuming  three 
or  four  times  as  much  energy  per  passen- 
ger mile  than  the  subsonic  jets  compet- 
ing with  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
very  bad  policy. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  inquire  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  I  see 
this  in  my  own  home  at  Anchorage  that 
the  foreign  airlines,  such  as  Air  France 
with  the  Concorde,  bring  their  fuel  in 
In  bond?  I  cannot  understand,  in  terms 
of  the  operation  of  this  aircraft,  how  it 
could  possibly  impact  the  conservation 
policies  of  the  United  States.  They  bring 
in  their  own  fuel.  They  store  it.  It  is  not 
our  fuel. 

If  they  do  not  bring  It  in.  they  ar- 
range a  trade  in  terms  of  the  fuel  that 
is  provided  to  our  airliners  that  land  In 
their  country.  It  certainly  is  not  fuel  that 
Is  available  to  this  country. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  imply  that  the  FEA  wants  to  impose 
upon  France  our  conservation  policies 
through  an  action  of  the  Senate  on  an 
appropriations  bill. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  In 
bond  and  tradeoff  concepts,  that  they  are 
not  using  our  fuel  In  the  operation  of 
the  Concorde? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  coiu-se.  It  is  obvi- 
ous they  are  using  their  own  fuel.  But  I 
think  one  thing  that  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  American  people  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  is  that  the  world  oil  situ- 
ation Is  an  International  problem;  it  is 
not  a  national  problem.  We  are  tremen- 
dously affected  by  the  price,  availability, 
and  the  use  of  oil  throughout  the  world. 

Also,  there  is  the  further  implications, 
in  what  I  think  is  an  excellent  and  ap- 
propriate statement  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  that  once  we  start 
down  this  path,  once  we  give  supersonic 
commercial  aircraft  this  kind  of  advan- 
tage, then  it  would  follow  that  it  Is  hard 
to  discriminate  against  the  American 
supersonic  aircraft,  which  will  be  com- 
ing along.  We  can  make  a  different  de- 
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cision  then,  but  it  would  have  to  be  dis- 
criminatory. 

For  that  reason,  also,  it  seems  to  me 
at  least  the  potential  effect  as  the  years 
go  on  is  going  to  be  adverse  on  a  limited 
supply  of  energy. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further — and  I  will  try  to  address  this 
on  my  own  time — my  hometown  is 
known  as  the  air  crossroads  of  the  world. 
When  I  go  into  Anchorage,  and  I  hope  to 
be  there  tonight,  I  will  see  Air  France, 
PEA,  Lufthansa,  Japan  Airlines,  North- 
west, name  it — they  are  there,  landing 
in  Anchorage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  the  Senator  says  this  is  a  luxury 
flight.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has 
any  idea  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  are  employed  in  cities  such 
as  my  own.  to  service  and  maintain  and 
provide  the  total  capability  for  flight  of 
an  aircraft  such  as  the  Concorde.  The 
Concorde  operated  out  of  Fairbanks  for 
almost  a  month.  It  operated  out  of  An- 
chorage several  times.  I  flew  on  it  to 
San  Francisco.  It  took  me  5V2  hours  to 
fly  to  Anchorage  from  San  Francisco. 
It  took  me  38  minutes  to  get  back.  I  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  that  time,  but  some 
people  are  willing  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  decision  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  make  this  kind  of  travel 
available  to  the  world,  it  is  going  to  be 
available  without  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate. 

We  now  see  a  situation  in  which  almost 
all  the  airlines  I  mentioned  that  fly  into 
my  hometown,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  foreign,  are  flying  American  aircraft. 
We  are  saying  to  the  world  that  the 
one  aircraft  that  seems  to  be  pulling 
ahead  of  ttie  United  States  in  the  fleld 
of  manufacturing,  the  Concorde,  is  not 
going  to  be  permitted  to  land  In  the 
United  States. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  retaliation.  We  are  going 
to  see  people  laid  off  in  Anchorage,  In 
San  Francisco,  in  Seattle.  In  New  York, 
throughout  the  country,  because  of  re- 
taliation, because  our  planes  will  not  be 
able  to  land  in  France.  I  would  not  blame 
France  a  bit  if  they  did  that,  because  it 
Is  their  decision  to  fly  the  Concorde,  not 
ours. 

This  Is  the  same  as  saying  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  cannot  come  into  New  York 
Harbor  because  It  is  bigger  than  Queen 
Elizabeth  I. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  by  sajring  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection at  all  to  having  the  French- 
British  Concorde  or  any  other  plane  fly 
into  this  country.  I  say  that  it  should  be 
treated  like  every  other  plane,  that  It 
should  not  be  given  a  special  discrimina- 
tion and  exempted  from  our  safety  and 
health  standards.  It  should  be  required 
to  comply  with  what  our  own  jets  are 
required  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  created  different 
standards  for  the  prop  planes,  for  the 
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747,  the  707,  the  737.  We  have  a  genera- 
tion of  aircraft  that  is  not  built  in  this 
country. 

I  have  a  great  many  friends  who  work 
in  Anchorage  and  who  service  foreign- 
flown,  American-built  aircraft  that  have 
kept  the  airline  industry  and  the  air- 
craft industry  in  this  country  going  for 
years.  The  Senator  is  saying  that  the 
Concorde  cannot  come  in  here  imless  it 
complies  with  the  standards  set  for  this 
"grandfather,"  in  terms  of  generation  of 
aircraft.  This  Is  a  new  generation  of  air- 
craft and  deserves  to  be  examined  under 
our  environmental  procedures  and  our 
standards  set  for  It,  but  the  Senator 
wants  to  have  it  judged  by  the  standards 
established  by  the  subsonic  aircraft,  and 
that,  to  me.  Is  unfair. 

One  can  come  up  Cook  Inlet,  come  out 
of  the  sound  barrier  and  down  to  sub- 
sonic speed,  make  the  approach  into 
Anchorage,  and  land,  coming  in  com- 
pletely over  water.  I  have  never  heard 
one  comment  from  my  people  about 
noise,  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
Concorde  in  Fairbanks  or  Anchorage. 
Perhaps  when  you  come  into  a  place  like 
New  York,  where  the  high  buildings 
would  provide  a  baffling  condition  to  the 
noise,  you  might  get  comments. 

When  I  flew  into  San  Francisco  and 
looked  at  the  groimd,  I  never  saw  such 
a  crowd  of  people  in  my  life — it  looked 
like  a  sea  of  human  beings — who  had 
come  to  San  Francisco  to  see  the  Con- 
corde. The  interest  in  this  plane  is  evi- 
dent, and  the  support  for  it  is  evident. 

I  do  not  see  why,  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  we  should  make  a  judgment  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  judgment  we  made  at 
the  Senator's  request  with  regard  to  the 
American-built  SST.  We  have  lived  with 
that  decision,  but  this  is  a  new  era.  The 
question  is  retaliation.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  my  town  lose  Air  Prance  as  an  inter- 
national carrier,  with  all  the  jobs  that 
are  involved.  What  the  Senator  is  doing, 
in  fact,  will  bring  about  that  retaliation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  retaliation.  The  French  really  would 
be  cutting  off  their  nose  to  spite  their 
face  if  they  retaliated  that  way.  They 
would  be  losing  a  great  deal  more  than 
we.  The  Atlantic  flight  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  flights  there  is.  There  is  enor- 
mous competition  for  it.  If  they  refused  to 
service  our  passengers  in  this  country 
and  others  elsewhere,  they  would  lose.  We 
would  gain.  There  is  no  logic  in  that  kind 
of  reasoning. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned possible  retaliation  by  France  or 
England.  In  my  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  the  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments, I  have  suggested  to  them  that  if 
we  prevent  the  Concorde  from  flying  Into 
the  United  States,  they  do  precisely 
that — that  they  close  their  airports  to 
every  airline  carrying  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  he  Is  urging  them  to 
get  Involved  In  this  kind  of  heinous 
activity? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  very  uncharacteris- 
tic of  the  Senator. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  It  is  not,  be- 
cause this  kind  of  action  has  to  require 
that  kind  of  coimterreaction  before  any- 
thing can  be  done.  We  have  no  provable 
evidence  against  the  SST.  It  is  something 
new.  It  Is  something  we  do  not  have  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  this  body.  I  say  to 
my  friend  that  it  Is  the  worst  thing  we 
ever  did  to  American  aviation,  in  the 
whole  fleld  of  aviation. 

I  think  the  foreign  countries  would  be 
absolutely  justifled  in  denying  the  en- 
trance of  our  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Imagine  the  con- 
sequences to  the  French  if  they  did  that. 
They  would  lose  their  tourist  business. 
They  would  be  the  losers.  We  would  gain. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  so  far  as  energy  is  concerned  if 
fewer  people  did  fly  to  Prance. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Government.  I  merely 
suggested  It  to  them. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  his  overzealous- 
ness  in  this  matter,  did  not  mean  to  mis- 
state the  facts,  so  I  should  like  to  correct 
him  on  several  things. 

He  said  that  we  require  old  aircraft  to 
be  retrofltted.  That  is  absolutely  false. 
We  have  no  such  requirement.  We  do  not 
require  the  707's,  the  DCA's.  the  737's, 
the  727's,  the  DC-9's  to  be  retrofltted. 

There  hsis  been  a  big  argiunent  about 
It  in  the  administration,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  ad- 
vised against  it  because  it  would  cost  a 
biUion  dollars.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct  In  that  statement.  Those  air- 
craft were  designed  and  built,  just  as  this 
aircraft  was.  before  FAR  36  was  put  into 
effect,  which  applies  to  aircraft  since 
1969.  This  aircraft  was  on  the  boards 
back  in  the  early  1960's. 

The  second  point 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  be  corrected  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
administration  is  about  to  announce  its 
position  on  retrofltting.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Mr.  Coleman,  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  it  shortly.  All  the 
information  I  h-ve  is  that  they  are  going 
to  require  retrofitting. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  may  ex- 
pect that  they  are  going  to  make  an 
announcement,  but  he  said  they  were 
now  required  to  retrofit,  that  we  require 
our  own  planes  to  retrofit,  and  therefore 
we  should  require  this  one.  That  is  not 
the  case.  The  President's  Council  on 
Economic  Advisers  has  recommended  to 
the  President  against  retrofit,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  cost  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  evidence  is  that 
they  will  lose. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Second,  the  Senator 
says  that  this  is  definitely  going  to  de- 
plete the  ozone.  The  ozone  over  the 
Earth  has  Increased  slightly  over  the  past 
10  years,  and  we  have  had  millions  of 
hours  of  miUtary  flight  at  supersonic 
speeds  in  the  ozone  during  that  period 
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of  time.  The  ozone  actually  has  Increased 
slighUy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Where  does  the  Senator 
get  those  figures? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  that  is  a  fairly  reputable 
organization. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Are  they  the  same  ones 
who  are  trying  to  ban  the  aerosol  bomb 
because  of  the  depletion  of  the  ozone? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  understand 
that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Neither  can  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CANNON.  WeU,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
statement  I  am  making.  I  made  that 
statement.  If  the  Senator  can  dispute  it, 
I  will  be  glad  to  have  him  do  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin pointed  out  the  difference  in  the 
decibels,  the  noise  levels.  He  indicated 
that  it  was  some  40  percent  greater  than 
one  aircraft,  60  percent  greater  than  an- 
other. I  wish  to  read  the  record. 

This  is  from  the  draft  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  This  is  what 
Congress  charged  these  people  to  do. 
draft  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. So  they  went  out  and  measured 
and  compared  it  with  other  aircraft. 
Here  is  the  comparison. 

On  takeoff,  the  Concorde  had  117  8 
The  B-707-300  had  113  on  takeofif  The 
DC-8-60  had  117— only  eight-tenths  of 
a  decibel  less  than  the  Concorde  The 
747-100  had  115. 

So  the  largest  difference  on  takeoff 
was  between  the  707-300  and  the  Con- 
corde, which  was  4.8  decibels.  That  does 
not  translate  into  any  40  or  60  percent. 
It  translates  into  about  4  percent. 

As  to  the  sideline  noise,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  sideline  noise.  The  Concorde 
had  113.1  decibels.  The  707-300  had  102 
The  DC-8-60  has  103,  and  the  747-100 
has  101.9.  So  the  maximum  there  was 
about  12  decibels  in  sideline  noise,  wnich 
again  is  only  about  10  percent. 

Let  us  take  the  approach.  This  is  very 
Interesting.  The  Concorde  had  114  9  the 
B-707-300  had  118.5,  the  DC-8-60  had 
117  and  the  747  had  113.6.  That  was  the 
only  aircraft  of  the  three  that  had  a 
lower  decibel  level  than  the  Concorde 
did  on  approach.  It  was  only  1.3  decibels 
lower  than  the  Concorde  approach. 

Those  are  the  figures  put  out  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  on 
the  Concorde  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft, the  draft  environmental  impact 
statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point,  because  I  think  the 
facts  are  quite  different? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  decibels  are  cor- 
rect, but  I  think  he  misinterprets  mighty 
quicker  when  he  hits  those  decibels  Four 
decibels  does  not  sound  like  much,  but 
this  is  on  a  logarithmic  scale,  which  is 
quite  different.  Let  me  read  this:  The 
Concorde  noise  levels  averaged  115  3  ef- 
fective decibels  while  the  707  levels  aver- 
age 111.2.  The  DC-8  averages  112.3  and 
the  747  levels  average  110.2. 

The  fact  that  the  Concorde  is  4  deci- 
bels higher  than  the  707  and  3  deci- 
bels higher  than  the  DC-8  may  suggest, 
as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  done! 
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that  little  difference  exists.  But  the  sad 
truth  is  when  we  recognize  that  it  is  loga- 
rithmic, that  is  quite  different.  This 
means  the  Concorde  is  30  percent  noisier, 
which  Is  exactly  what  I  said,  than  the 
DC-8,  40  percent  louder  than  the  707, 
and  50  percent  noisier  than  the  747. 
When  we  take  the  average  of  takeoff, 
landing,  and  side  noises,  that  is  what  it 
works  out  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  my  colleague  permit 
me  to  expand  on  this  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  the  floor.  I  must 
say  that  the  Senators'  figures  are  per- 
centage figures.  He  gets  them  a  different 
way  than  I  get  mine. 

Let  me  just  say  further  that  we  have 
had  testimony  from  respected  engineers 
who  say  that  less  than  a  5-decibel  dif- 
ference in  level  is  not  perceptible  to  the 
average  person.  This  is  roughly  what  he 
is  talking  about— 5  decibels.  That  is 
about  what  he  is  talking  about.  That  is 
not  perceptible  to  the  average  person. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  I  just  had  my  ears 
checked  and  the  doctor  told  me  I  was 
losing  about  that  amount  of  decibels  in 
the  higher  portion  of  the  sound  spec- 
trum. I  asked  him  what  it  meant,  and 
he  said,  "Well,  if  you  are  going  to  con- 
verse with  bats,  you  are  going  to  have 
trouble,  otherwise,  you  will  have  no 
trouble,  because  no  one  else  uses  that 
part  of  the  spectrum." 

That  is  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about.  He  is  converting  these  things  to 
percentages  individually,  if  we  convert 
the  Concorde  percentage,  we  will  find  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  right.  We  cannot 
compare  logarithms  against  percentages 
and  percentages  against  logarithms  We 
have  to  compare  the  Concorde  against 
the  same  standard  as  these  others. 

The  point,  really,  is  that  this  is  im- 
material, in  my  mind,  what  we  are  doing 
here,  because  we  have  never  established 
a  decibel  level  for  supersonic  aircraft  I 
happen  to  have  been  one  who  fiew  prop 
Plnnes  and  I  saw  the  jets  come.  Then 
we  have  seen  the  superjets  come  and  now 
we  have  seen  the  super  superjets  come 
Now  we  have  the  Concorde,  which  is  an 
entirely  different  generation. 
*J^  Senator  is  saying,  wait  a  minute 
the  French  cannot  fiy  this  fifth  genera- 
tion, within  my  lifetime,  of  aircraft  be- 
cause It  has  to  comply  with  the  third 
generation   that  we  established   under 
FAR  36.  There  is  no  sense  to  that   be- 
cause we  have  not  even  compared'  our 
new  superjets  into  our  own  FAR  36  yet 
I  cannot  see  barring  a  foreign  aircraft 
any  more  than  I  can  see  barring  a  for- 
eign vessel.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  free 
commerce  in  the  world.  This  is  part  of 
the  whole  concept  of  the  free  right  to 
travel    through    the    airspace    of    the 
world,  which  implies  the  right  to  land 
If  It  cannot  land  in  this  coimtry  we  are 
going  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  main- 
stream of  international  commerce. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  do  that,  again 
as  I  say,  representing,  as  I  do,  one  of  the 
key  places  in  the  world  as  far  as  air 
transportation  is  concerned.  My  State  Is 
going  to  stay  in  that  key  role  and  An- 
chorage is  the  key  of  the  whole  system 
as  far  as  the  Great  Circle  routes  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  are  concerned. 


I  think  this  amendment  is  absolutely 
wrong.  Having  made  the  decision  not  to 
build  our  own  SST,  why  should  we  bar 
another  country,  which  has  spent  such 
fantastic  amounts  of  money  in  the  at- 
tempt to  try  to  establish  its  own  trade 
routes,  with  a  new  generation  of  air- 
craft?  No  other  coimtry  in  the  world 
ever  did  that  to  us  as  we  went  through 
from  prop  planes  to  the  small  jets,  larger 
jets,  the  superjets.  and  now  the  big-body 
jets.  No  one  ever  did  that  to  us,  in  spite 
of  the  noise  of  the  747,  as  compared  to 
the  DC-3,  flying  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  very  good  point.  I  think  we  are  getting 
off  on  a  side  issue  as  to  what  the  decibel 
levels  are.  We  are  trying  to  legislate 
here  through  a  back-door  approach  on 
an  appropriations  bill  tc  prohibit  some- 
thing on  which  we  have  not  even  let  the 
administrative  processes  be  completed 

I  put  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  into  the  Record  earlier 
and  that  is  the  point,  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  complete  the  adminis- 
trative process.  So  let  us  let  them  carry 
out  the  obligation  we  have  imposed  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
then  make  these  decisions,  if  we  must 
make  them.  But  let  us  not  come  in 
through  an  underhanoed.  back-door  ap- 
proach and  try  to  get  at  it  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  asked  me  for  some  time.  Then  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  merely  for  me  to  ask  for 
consideration  of  a  conference  report? 
Will  that  be  satisfactory' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield,  subject  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
agreeing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Without  objection,  could 
we  grant  that  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  with  the  understanding 
th!it  the  time  does  not  come  out  of 
either  side? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Since  I  have  been 
called  from  the  floor,  may  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  desires 
then  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  then 
the  Senator  from  Washinofton' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Pearson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  unanimous  con-^ent 
that  Mr.  Howard  Paster,  of  my  staff  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PREPARATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT  STATEMENTS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  3130.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two   Houses  on   th« 
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amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3130)  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
policy  Act  of  1969  in  order  to  clarify  the 
procedures  therein  with  respect  to  the  prep- 
aration of  environmental  Impact  statements, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  24,  1975,  at 
page  24531.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
3130  would  amend  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1939  to  clarify  the 
Federal  and  State  roles  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  impact  statements 
under  certain  Federal  programs.  Two 
recent  circuit  court  of  appeals  decisions, 
cited  in  the  conference  report,  have  been 
interpreted  as  holding  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  environmental  im- 
pact statements  on  Federal-aid  highway 
projects  cannot  be  delegated  by  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  official  to  State  high- 
way agencies.  Earlier  decisions  in  other 
circuits  held  that  such  delegation,  prop- 
erly circumscribed  by  procedural  safe- 
guards, is  permissible.  These  diverse  de- 
cisions have  the  potential  of  requiring 
different  impact  statement  preparation 
procedures  in  different  regions  of  the 
country.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  3130  is  to 
provide  a  single  uniform  procedure  for 
preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements  under  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  and  similar  Federal  grant 
programs  by  State  highway  agencies  and 
other  State  agencies  with  statewide 
jurisdiction. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  confer- 
ence substitute  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  contains,  virtually  verbatim, 
the  language  of  the  House  bill.  It  ako 
preserves  the  purpose  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  alttiough  its  language  was 
altered  in  order  to  remove  certain  per- 
ceived ambiguities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  conference 
committee  is  a  reasonable  compromise, 
and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8365)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  the  period  ending  September  30, 1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  on  two 
grounds.  First,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  who  has  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  long  time,  about  the  decision  to  ban 


the  SST.  I  suppose  some  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  SST  would  have  voted 
against  appropriations  for  the  Wright 
brothers  plane.  That  was  noisy,  too.  A 
lot  of  other  planes  have  been  noisy. 
We  are  voting  against  progress.  I  happen 
to  have  fiown  a  lot  of  different  aircraft, 
and  I  can  tell  the  Senators,  the  old  T-6 
was  a  noisy  airplane,  that  old  prop  beat- 
ing the  air.  So  was  the  B-17,  the  B-29 
and  a  lot  of  others. 

When  we  started  our  development  of 
jets,  the  first  jets — the  old  water  wagons. 
That  does  not  mean  much  to  a  lot  of 
people,  but  the  first  jets  had  water  in- 
jection engines,  and  they  were  very  noisy. 
They  polluted  a  lot  and  put  out  a  lot  of 
black  smoke.  We  did  not  ban  them  at 
that  time.  We  decided  if  we  needed  that 
aircraft,  we  would  go  ahead  with  it,  and 
we  had  enough  brains  to  correct  those 
problems.  And  we  have. 

Go  listen  to  a  DC-10.  Go  listen  to 
some  of  these  other  aircraft  and  see  how 
we  have  quieted  them  down. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  go  down  to  Lang- 
ley  and  see  what  NASA  Is  doing  on  quiet 
engines.  They  are  going  to  come,  gentle- 
men. We  are  going  to  quiet  down  the 
SST  in  the  future.  We  will  not  do  it  by 
legislative  action,  by  banning  progress. 

Are  we  going  to  ban  automobiles  be- 
cause they  pollute?  No;  we  are  going  to 
find  out  how  to  make  them  nonpoUut- 
ing,  and  that  can  happen  to  the  SST  as 
well,  and  it  will.  I  say  the  proof  is  that 
in  the  15  years  or  so  since  commercial 
jets  have  been  operating  they  have  been 
greatly  improved. 

The  SST  is  new.  With  each  genera- 
tion and  with  each  new  model  that 
comes  out  it  will  be  improved,  and  the 
problem  will  be  taken  care  of. 

I  agree  with  most  of  the  other  argu- 
ments against  this  amendment,  but 
there  is  one  other  argument  I  want  to 
make  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
brought  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
all  I  was  going  to  talk  about  until  I 
started  listening  to  the  debate. 

I  object  to  the  methods  we  use  in  the 
Senate.  I  came  here  in  January  with 
great  expectations  of  joining  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
learned  it  is  not  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  on  this  Earth.  We  use  a  lot  of 
tactics,  games,  gimmicks.  We  use  tabling 
motions  and  delaying  tactics,  and  we 
are  often  not  men  enough  to  stand  up 
and  vote  up  or  down  and  tell  the  people 
how  we  feel. 

We  started  out  in  January  with  a  tax 
bill  and  we  Christmas-treed  it.  and  we 
added  amendments,  we  added  $4  billion, 
with  no  committee  hearings,  and  no 
testimony. 

We  throw  things  in  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  without  any  regard  to  whether 
the  Senators  have  had  any  time  to  study 
them  or  not.  We  come  to  the  floor  with 
appropriations  bills  that  have  not  yet 
had  the  committee  reports  on  them  so 
that  Senators  can  study  them.  We  are 
not  the  greatest  deliberative  body  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth.  We  are  greatly  dis- 
organized. 

This  week  we  have  seen  a  railroad  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  smell  of  the  engine 


is  still  going  through  here,  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

I  voted  for  cloture  both  times,  and  I 
voted  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act;  I  agree 
with  that.  But  the  procedural  methods 
to  ram  through  the  House  bill  that  were 
displayed  here,  with  the  points  of  order, 
and  the  ignoring  of  the  rights  of  Sen- 
ators to  be  heard  and  to  get  up  and  down 
votes  on  their  amendments  is,  I  think, 
disgraceful.  It  was  all  with  the  idea  of 
getting  it  through  rather  than  consider- 
ing amendments  up  or  down  on  the  basis 
of  their  merits.  We  did  not  consider 
merits.  They  just  had  to  be  defeated  be- 
cause the  House  of  Representatives  might 
not  agree  to  them. 

Now  we  see  some  who  do  not  know  very 
much  about  aviation,  who  have  not  flown 
airplanes,  using  another  device  to  stop 
the  SST  rather  than  bringing  it  in  in  a 
separate  bill.  If  they  want  to  talk  about 
the  SST's,  they  should  bring  In  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  using  an  appropria- 
tion bill  to  legislate. 

I  disagree  with  that  procedure.  We 
are  constantly  tacking  amendments  on 
some  bill,  amendments  that  are  not  ger- 
mane, that  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
and  using  appropriations  as  a  device. 

So,  even  if  I  were  in  favor  of  banning 
the  SST  in  the  country,  I  think  the  pro- 
cedure being  used,  tacking  it  onto  an 
appropriation  bill  is  wrong.  I  think  it  is 
an  entirely  wrong  way  to  approach  It. 
We  ought  to  quit  playing  these  little 
games  and  stand  up  and  be  men  as  U.S. 
Senators.  We  should  vote  up  or  down 
on  these  issues. 

Fifty  proponents  of  this  amendment 
want  to  ban  the  SST.  Let  them  bring  in 
a  bill  to  ban  it.  Let  us  be  forthright  about 
it  and  not  use  an  appropriations  bill  that 
has  to  be  passed,  obviously,  to  fund  these 
other  departments. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
President  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  was  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
in  1972  and  we  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  deliberations. 
What  this  amendment  will  do  is  reaffirm 
a  determination  which  this  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  62  to  17,  made  in  1972:  Ban  use 
of  U.S.  airports  by  supersonic  planes 
which  fail  to  meet  noise  control  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  GARN.  This  Congress  banned  the 
production  of  an  American  SST.  We  did 
not  ban  or  have  the  right  to  ban  the 
production  of  a  French-English  SST.  I 
am  not  going  back  to  that.  That  has  been 
done.  I  merely  said  I  disagreed  with  it. 
Nor  does  the  ban  on  jets  which  fail  to 
meet  noise  standards  apply  retroactively. 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  Concorde. 

What  I  am  saying  now  is  that  I  object 
to  the  back-door  approach,  and  would 
object  even  if  I  agreed  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  to  ban 
the  French  SST  from  coming  here.  Let 
us  use  the  front  door  on  it,  not  the  back 
door  of  a  transportation  appropriations 
bill,  where  we  tack  this  on  to  it  to  pro- 
hibit controllers  from  being  paid  with 
money  from  this  appropriation  bill  to 
serve  those  SST's.  That  is  a  back-door 
approach,  whether  it  Is  this  bill  or  the 
way  we  railroaded  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
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or  other  things.  I  do  not  like  those  tac- 
tics. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  Congress  has  enacted  two  laws 
requiring  establishment  of  reasonable 
noise  criteria  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  It  is  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  subversions  of  the  aims  of 
those  laws  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  several  colleagues  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  the  Parlia- 
mentarian has  pointed  out  is  well  within 
parliamentary  rules. 

Perhaps  my  colleague  does  not  like 
this  way  of  doing  it.  Frankly,  he  is  with- 
in his  rights  not  to  like  it,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly germane.  It  deals  with  laws  that 
are  now  on  the  books.  If  indeed  the  FAA 
study  subverts  the  very  strong  noise  leg- 
islation that  this  body  has  passed,  I  do 
not  like  to  see  that  happen. 

Mr.  GARN.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  within  the  procedures  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  not  singling  out  the  Senator  on  this 
bill,  I  am  talking  about  procedural  issues. 
I  have  heard  the  Senator  on  this  floor  on 
other  issues  being  critical  of  some  of  the 
procedures,  too,  and  it  is  procedures  I 
am  being  critical  of.  I  just  happen  to  op- 
pose the  Senator's  amendments  in  addi- 
tion to  the  procedural  differences  I  have. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  the  fact  that  we  differ  from 
time  to  time  on  procedural  methods  cer- 
tainly in  no  way  affects  the  warm  feel- 
ings I  have  for  him. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  correct 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana— if  he  would  listen  to  me.  He  made 
several  statements  that  he  is  trying  to 
preserve  law  on  the  books  now.  That  is 
absolutely  not  correct,  and  I  challenge 
him  to  show  any  law  that  is  on  the  books 
now  that  applies  to  subsonic  noise  levels 
of  the  supersonic  transport  and  which 
says  that  Concorde  or  any  SST  cannot 
land  in  this  coimtry. 

Now,  PAR  36  applies  to  the  DC-10.  the 
L-1011,  the  747-2C0.  the  727-200,  and  the 
DC-9-50.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  aircraft 
that  were  designed  or  manufactured 
prior  to  1969. 

This  airplane  was  designed  in  1964 
and  has  been  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion since.  So  there  is  no  law  on  the  books 
as  he  says  period.  And  if  the  Senator 
can  prove  it  I  would  like  to  have  him 
read  it  into  the  Record. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  would  just  like  to  make 
just  one  more  point  in  closing,  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Aagln  I  do  object  to  the  vehicle  being 
used  to  do  this.  I  do  think  It  is  a  back- 
door approach.  But,  further,  I  want  to 
emphasize,  and  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  know,  that  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  all  the  noise.  I,  too,  agree  with  his  ob- 
jecUve.  I  just  think  the  way  to  handle  it 
is  technologically  and  not  legislatively. 
I  think  the  improvement  in  noise  levels 
in  our  subsonic  jets  over  the  years  cer- 
tainly shows  that  that  can  be  done  The 
supersonic  transport  will  be  able  to  be 
quieted  down  and  meet  the  standards  if 
we  do  not  legislate  it  out  of  existence 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
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Mr.  GOLDWATBR.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  a  question  or  two. 
But  I,  too,  want  to  put  the  record 
straight,  the  record  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

If  we  are  talking  about  energy  and 
the  waste  of  energy,  the  Concorde  bums 
less  fuel  than  a  747,  but  it  does  bum 
more  fuel  per  passenger-mile  than  a 
subsonic  aircraft. 

A  fleet  of  30  Concordes,  operating  for 
20  years,  would  consume  only  4  days' 
worth  of  the  world's  proven  recoverable 
reserves  of  oil  at  the  current  produc- 
tion rate. 

We  listened  to  a  discussion  about  the 
decibels  as  they  apply  to  working  con- 
ditions. 

Now,  a  factory,  they  say,  is  safe  dec- 
ibel-wise if  it  is  80  or  90.  But  this  is  8 
hours.  This  is  a  man  standing  at  a  lathe 
or  drill  press  for  8  hours. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  are 
117  decibels  for  3  or  4  minutes  for  maybe 
three  flights  a  day  or  9  minutes  out  of 
24  hours,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator thought  that  one  through  or  he 
would  not  have  used  it. 

When  we  get  into  this  question  of 
vibration,  the  Senator  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  vibration  was  five  times 
something,  I  forget  what  he  would  liken 
it  to,  and  he  likened  it  to  something  like 
a  5-ton  truck,  but  the  vibration  that  has 
been  studied  was  well  below  the  damage 
threshold  identified  by  our  Government. 
A  lot  of  research  has  gone  into  the  vi- 
bration question,  and  the  Concorde  vi- 
bration poses  no  danger. 

I  can  attest  personally  to  the  research 
that  has  been  done  in  this  field.  For  a 
long  time  I  helped  the  Air  Force  in  the 
Southwest  trying  to  setUe  so-called 
damages  caused  by  supersonic  bursts 
that  supposedly  broke  windows,  broke 
bathtubs,  broke  toilets,  knocked  pictures 
off  the  wall,  and  so  forth.  But  the  Con- 
corde is  well  within  these  limits 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Nevada,  he  is  a  lawyer  and  I  am  not,  he 
IS  a  pilot  and  I  am. 
This  amendment  says: 
That  no  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
for  the  operation  activity  -Operation  of 
Traffic  Control  System',  nor  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  persons  operating  that  sys- 
tem, may  be  used  to  control  the  takeoff  and 
landing   of  civil   supersonic   aircraft 


transport  could  not  land  In  the  United 
States  If  it  had  generated  the  higher 
decibel  at  takeoff  and  landing  than  those 
generated  by  any  subsonic  aircraft  that 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  be- 
cause it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

So  what  the  approach  has  to  be  is  to 
take  it  out  on  the  poor  controllers  and 
say.  we  have  this  aircraft  in  an  emer- 
gency condition,  he  has  got  to  be  able  to 
land,  he  cannot  fly  back  to  France,  and 
If  one  goes  ahead  and  gives  him  landing 
instructions  over  these  other  aircraft  to 
avoid  a  calamity,  they  cannot  get  paid 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  one  more 
point: 

That  no  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
for  the  operation  activity  "Operation  of  Traf- 
fic Control  System." 


Now,  am  I  not  right  in  remembering 
that  a  landing  aircraft  has  precedence 
over  all  other  traffic' 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  the  Senator  Is 
correct.  A  landing  aircraft  does  have 
precedence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So  If  a  supersonic 
aircraft  that  took  off  from  France  or 
England,  where  there  Is  no  prohibition 
against  It,  and  flew  hito  the  control  area 
of  a  New  York  center  and  attempted  to 
land  could  the  controUer  legaUy  refuse 
to  help  him? 

Mr.  CANNON.  WeU,  no,  he  could  not 
legally,  of  course,  but  If  this  amendment 
were  passed,  he  would  not  get  paid  for 
controlling  that  aircraft,  I  guess. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  Is  an  ob- 
vious back-door  dodge  because  If  one 
would  just  come  in  and  say,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  that  the  supersonic 


Would  the  Senator  take  this  to  mean 
an  SST,  a  Concorde,  approaching  the 
United  States  would  suddenly  find  all 
navigational  aids  turned  off  because  they 
are  not  aUowed  to  be  used? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  suppose  that  would  be 
the  interpretation,  that  they  would  have 
to  shut  down  all  of  the  navigation  aids, 
so  that  Concorde  could  not  use  them  be- 
cause funds  for  some  aids  are  appropri- 
ated In  this  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Now,  the  Senator 
has  pUoted  aircraft  into  JFK  Airport,  he 
knows  what  It  is  to  be  number  15  or  20 
in  traffic,  can  one  imagine  the  chaos  that 
would  occur  if  suddenly  somebody  had 
to  pull  the  switch  on  the  electronic  navi- 
gation equipment  because  an  SST  was 
200  miles  out  at  sea,  and  the  way  I  read 
this,  that  is  precisely  what  would  have 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  CANNON.  WeU,  I  think  that  effec- 
tively it  probably  would  have  to  be,  but 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  so  soundly 
defeated  that  we  do  not  run  Into  that 
possibility. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WeU,  I  just  tried 
to  point  out  from  a  pUot's  standpoint  the 
dangers  I  see  in  this. 

I  have  to  agree,  it  is  a  very  cute  way 
to  get  aroimd  germaneness,  and  aU  that, 
and  I  have  admiration  for  the  brains 
that  thought  this  up,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  thought  It  through. 

How  would  one  determine  how  much 
a  controller  Is  to  be  docked  if  he  gave 
landing  instructions  to  an  SST  mixed  In 
with  maybe  20  or  25  other  aircraft  that 
he  was  handling? 

Mr.  CANNON.  WeU,  I  suppose  they 
would  have  to  feed  that  into  a  computer 
to  see  how  much  time  the  SST  was  on 
the  screen  and  prorate  that  out  among 
all  the  other  aircraft  the  controUer 
would  normaUy  handle  in  a  day  and  then 
fractionize  it  and  determine  how  much 
pay  should  be  deducted  from  his  pay- 
check. It  would  probably  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment four  or  five  times  the  amount 
of  the  deduction. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  believe 
the  union  would  stand  stiU  for  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  answers. 
I  certainly  hope  this  amendment  is 
roundly  defeated.  If  we  want  to  stop  the 
SST,  the  Concorde,  from  fiylng  In  this 
country,  I  think  the  best  way  Is  to  write 
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a  law  and  say,  "Stay  away,"  but  not  by 
this  cute  Uttle  device  that  Is  going  to 
raise  havoc  with  a  whole  control  system 
In  the  busiest  airway  control  center  In 
the  whole  world. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  have  to  pose 
a  question  to  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Arizona  and  Nevada,  as  follows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  if  he 
will  permit  me  to  take  just  1  minute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Before  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  undertakes  to  present  his 
position,  I  want  to  state  that  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  my  friend  from  Arizona  and 
my  friend  from  Nevada,  but  I  must  say 
the  logic  of  this  last  ping  pong  match  Is 
certainly  below  standard. 

They  know  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish here.  They  know  that  if  this 
amendment  Is  passed,  there  will  not  be 
any  supersonic  aircraft  up  there  doing 
the  kind  of  thing  my  good  friend  from 
Arizona  imagines. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely wrong. 

If  we  could  pass  a  law  that  would  say 
they  cannot  take  off  from  an  airport  in 
France  or  England,  then  we  have  solved 
the  problem,  but  they  can.  And  unless  we 
write  another  law  saying  they  cannot  fiy 
into  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  they 
can.  They  can  come  over  New  York,  they 
can  ask  landing  permission. 

Now,  imless  the  law  says  they  cannot 
land,  all  that  can  be  said  is  "We  are  very 
sorry,  boys,  but  we  cannot  give  landing 
instructions,"  in  which  case  he  says.  "I 
declare  an  emergency." 

Now.  when  that  happens,  it  is  all  over. 
He  is  going  to  land. 

I  just  point  this  out  as  a  very  prac- 
tical thing.  I  do  not  believe  the  writers 
of  this  amendment  gave  any  attention 
to  this. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  these 
things  might  not  happen,  but  they  could 
happen. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  very  well  knows  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  disagree.  I  dis- 
agree. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  fiying  in  the 
skies  with  a  supersonic  aircraft  trying 
to  make  a  landing,  which  he  can  make. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  I  yield  whatever  time 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut desires. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  to  agree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
in  the  way  he  has  characterized  this  par- 
ticular dialog. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  Ne- 
vada and  Arizona,  if  they  are  going  to 
contemplate  landing  in  Russia,  I  would 
suggest  they  get  some  prior  clearance 
from  the  Russian  authorities.  Yes,  they 
can  take  off  from  the  United  States  of 
America  and  point  the  airplane  in  the 
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direction  of  Russia,  but  without  a  prior 
clearance,  I  would  suggest  Uiey  might 
have  a  little  difficulty  at  the  other  end. 

I  do  not  know  what  laws  are  written 
by  the  Russians,  but  it  is  just  a  known 
fact  that  without  prior  clearance  neither 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  nor  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona — for  whom  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  affection — could  contem- 
plate landing  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

If  they  did  so  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstance, it  might  be  that  we  would 
be  without  their  services  for  quite  a 
period  of  time. 

No,  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  any 
such  action  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  along  the  Unes  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana puts  aU  nations  on  notice  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  land  SST's  in 
the  United  States. 

Now.  when  it  comes  to  emergency  land- 
ings, obviously  that  transcends  the  laws 
of  any  nation,  it  is  an  emergency, 
whether  on  the  sea,  or  anywhere  else. 

But  believe  me,  I  submit  the  routine 
emergency  landings  are  not  going  to 
come  to  pass  with  SST's. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  I  said,  there  might 
be  very  good  arguments  against  this 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  think  the  argu- 
ments presented  in  the  last  few  minutes 
by  those  distinguished  gentlemen  fall 
into  that  category. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  First  of  aU,  it  is 
common  knowledge  we  cannot  fly  over 
Russia  or  land  in  Russia  without  their 
prior  authority. 

If  that  Is  the  approach  that  is  intended 
to  be  made  by  this  amendment,  it  does 
not  do  it. 

If  we  want  to  stop  an  airplane  from 
coming  into  the  United  States,  we  should 
write  in  the  law  that  they  cannot  fUe 
clearances  into  any  airport  In  the  United 
States.  Until  that  becomes  a  law,  I  do 
not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  pre- 
vent the  Concorde  or  a  Russian  144  from 
taking  off,  flllng  a  flight  plan  for  New 
York  or  Los  Angeles,  and  unless  our  law 
specificaUy  says  that  we  wUl  not  aUow 
them  to  land  or  to  have  a  flight  plan  over 
the  country,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
denied  that  fUght  plan. 

Once  they  have  had  that  flight  plan, 
then  you  have  to  have  further  language  to 
prevent  them  by  saj^ng  they  cannot  land. 
If  you  say  they  cannot  land,  then  you 
cannot  give  a  flight  plan.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  amendment,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  it,  wiU  accomplish  what  the 
sponsors  want  to  accomplish  by  it.  That 
is  my  criticism  of  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  onus  of  such  an 
experience — an  SST  taking  off  and  being 
unable  to  land  in  the  United  States — 
faUs  not  on  the  heads  of  the  controUers, 
but  on  the  nation  that  sends  the  airplane 
over  here.  If  the  Senate  passes  this 
amendment.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  and  to 
any  person  with  commonsense,  certainly 
of  any  foreign  government  and  any  for- 


eign airline,  that  an  SST  is  not  going  to 
land  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
right  there? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  like  to  finish, 
if  I  might.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  when  I 
am  through.  There  is  nothing  I  like  bet- 
ter than  a  Uttle  dialog  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  Uke  to  go  into 
the  international  treaty  concerning  con- 
troUers. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  question  then 
arises  as  to  this  business  of  landing  these 
planes.  Clearly,  pasage  by  the  Senate  of 
this  language  would  put  every  nation  on 
notice  that  such  planes  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  land  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
amendment.  In  1971  the  Congress  stated 
its  opposition  to  Federal  assistance  for 
the  development  of  commercial  super- 
sonic aircraft.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the 
contradictory  situation  of  the  FAA  con- 
sidering an  exemption  for  the  SST  from 
permissible  noise  levels  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Noise  PoUution  Control  Act 
of  1972.  Such  an  exception  gives  the  SST 
a  special  treatment  it  does  not  deserve. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  Chamber  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  was 
making  his  comments  relative  to  object- 
ing to  the  back-door  procedures  that  are 
involved  here  in  getting  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  on  this  legislation. 

What  shoiUd  be  of  even  greater  con- 
cern to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and  always  has  been  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut, 
is  the  back-door  procedures  of  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States  which 
tries  to  circumvent  the  intentions  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
That  is  why  this  whole  problem  has  been 
precipitated.  It  is  not  by  any  back-door 
procedures  on  the  Senate  fioor.  Certain 
individuals  in  the  State  Department 
think  it  would  be  best  for  our  policy,  our 
friendships  and  our  alliances  to  permit 
this  to  happen  when,  indeed,  the  Con- 
gress has  already  expressed  itself  2  or  3 
years  ago  on  this  very  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wiU  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  simply  want  to 
comment  briefly. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  did  not  disap- 
prove of  anything  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment financing  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. We  did  not  say  anything 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wiU  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  knows  very 
weU  that  when  we  disapproved  of  that  it 
was  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  had  to 
do  with  the  environment,  with  noise 
levels,  with  aU  of  these  subjects.  What 
the  Senator  is  saying  nc  *  is  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  fact  that  a  foreign  plane 
could  come  over  and  land  in  the  United 
States.  BeUeve  me,  all  the  argiunents 
against  the  SST  that  were  present  then 
are  right  here  on  the  floor  today.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  let  the  State  Depart- 
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ment  go  ahead  and  legislate  for  him, 
that  Is  all  right;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  like  the 
State  Department  any  more  than  the 
Senator  does.  I  do  not  see  their  hand  In 
this.  They  have  not  come  to  me  to  get  my 
help.  I  think  we  are  inconsistent  in  try- 
ing to  say  that  we  voted  against  the  SST 
for  reasons  which  have  been  enumerated 
when  we  voted  against  it  because  we  did 
not  want  the  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipating in  the  financing  of  it.  That  Is 
the  whole  nut  subject  of  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  he  is 
absolutely  correct  when  he  says  we  did 
not  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
finance  it.  That  was  a  reason.  He  is  cor- 
rect on  that  point.  But,  in  addition  to 
that  point  were  all  the  reasons  relative 
to  noise  levels  and  the  environment  that 
are  just  as  valid  in  the  argument  today 
as  they  were  in  the  argmnent  back  in 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  alternate  sites 
being  considered  for  the  SST  is  Bradley 
International  Airport  in  Connecticut. 
Connecticut's  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  has  raised  its  objec- 
tions to  such  a  proposal. 

The  agency  noted  that  noise  pollution 
regiilatlons  were  designed  to  reduce  cur- 
rent noise  levels  at  U.S.  airports.  The 
agency  further  commented: 

It  Is  also  clew  that  this  effort  was  not 
undertaken  lightly,  but  was  due  to  health 
and  welfare  considerations,  the  economic 
and  social  effects  of  depreciating  land  values 
in  areas  surrounding  airports,  the  substantial 
noise  Impact  In  recent  years  of  the  Jet  fleet 
and  so  forth.  EPA  now  says  that  these  Issues 
are  "discriminatory"  when  applied  to  the 
SST.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut that  the  SST  Is  unreasonable  In  that 
Ita  manufacturers  and  promoters  view  U.S. 
nolae  rules  as  not  applicable  to  their  plane. 
Health  and  welfare  considerations  are,  or 
should  be,  made  Irrespective  of  source. 
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Mr.  President,  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens,  not  possible  diplomatic 
gains,  must  determine  our  action  on  this 
matter.  By  their  own  admission,  manu- 
facturers of  the  Concorde  SST  acknowl- 
edge that  the  plane  is  twice  as  loud  as 
current  regulations  allow  for  subsonic 
planes.  I  cannot  support  the  adoption  of 
a  double  standard  by  allowing  SST  to 
land  at  airports  that  would  be  closed  to 
equally  noisy  but  less  influential  aircraft. 

That  is  the  issue  pure  and  simple.  I 
fully  respect  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
most  aeronautic  matters,  I  look  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  as 
my  leader.  There  is  probably  nobody  in 
the  Senate  who  knows  as  much  as  he  does 
about  these  matters,  whether  we  are 
referring  to  conunercial  or  military  air- 
craft. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  principle,  really 
going  back  on  the  intent  of  Congress.  He 
and  I  disagree  on  that  point.  He  feels 
that  the  intent  was  expressed  solely  on 
the  matter  of  Federal  assistance.  I  do  not 
think  so.  It  was  clear  even  then  that  we 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  this  type  of  air- 
plane and  had  rejected  it.  Now,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  State  Department  is  most 
anxious  that  the  Senate  go  ahead  and 


defeat  this  amendment  in  order  that  we 
can  have  good  relations  at  least  In  this 
area,  with  our  neighbors  in  England  and 
France. 

Well,  I  am  sorry  about  that.  I  am  sure 
the  State  Department  should  pursue  its 
ends,  which  are  to  create  and  maintain 
friendly  relations.  We  have  the  job  of 
protecting  and  representing  the  interests 
of  our  constituents.  If  we  are  going  to 
apply  a  standard  to  the  American  plane 
manufacturers  that  takes  into  consider- 
ation health  and  welfare  of  our  citizenry, 
those  same  standards  should  apply  to  for- 
eign manufacturers.  That,  in  essence,  is 
what  is  accomplished  by  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. I  compliment  him.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  back-door  approach.  I  wish  more 
often  my  colleagues  would  step  up  to  bat 
on  these  issues  as  they  arise  in  the  form 
of  appropriations.  That  is  the  only  power 
we  have.  It  is  the  power  of  the  purse.  If 
we  want  to  efifect  the  policy,  do  it  when 
the  purse  is  up  for  debate  and  for  vote. 
Again  I  want  to  put  it  in  the  Record 
that  I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  not  for  utilizing  any 
back-door  approach  but  meeting  the  is- 
sue head-on.  I  am  thoroughly  in  support 
of  his  amendment  for  the  reasons  enun- 
ciated. 

Now  I  will  be  delighted  to  dialog  with 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  do  not  know  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
here  for  my  entire  remarks.  My   talk 
about  the  back-door  approach  was  only 
part  of  it.  We  agree  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment. We  share  that  view.  But  two  back- 
door approaches  do  not  bring  us  in  the 
front  door.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem,  and  maybe  this  is 
the  part  that  the  Senator  did  not  hear,  is 
technological.  It  is  not  to  ban  things  by 
legislation.  The  707,  the  first  ones,  were 
terribly  polluting.  If  we  had  applied  to- 
day's  standards    to   them,   they   would 
never  have  been  permitted.  But  we  de- 
veloped and  improved  the  engine.  One 
can  go  to  NASA  headquarters  at  Langley 
and  look  into  the  research  on  super-quiet 
engines  and  hypersonic  aircraft,  at  the 
developments  of  wings  and  fuselages  that 
will  not  create  the  shock  waves  in  the 
future.  That  is  my  major  point.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut or  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
what  we  want  to  achieve.  What  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  doing  is  saying 
that  we  wiU  achieve  progress  legislative- 
ly; that  we  are  not  willing  to  trust  our 
scientists;  that  we  are  simply  going  to 
ban  it  and  lose  the  ability  to  have  the 
superfast  aircraft  in  the  future  that  can 
meet  noise  standards. 

This  is  what  I  am  saying:  if  we  want  to 
accomplish  the  same  goal,  let  us  do  it 
technologically  the  way  we  have  solved 
other  problems  and  not  just  ban  it  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not 
trust  our  scientists  and  our  technicians. 
That  is  not  what  is  involved  here.  These 
are  French  scientists  and  English 
scientists,  and  English  and  French  tech- 
nicians, and  the  matter  is  out  of  our 
hands. 


I  am  well  aware  of  the  program  which 
the  Senator  from  Utah  refers  to.  I  have 
sat  for  years  on  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  I  know  we 
have  the  money  available  for  our  present 
generation  of  jet  engines. 

That  is  all  well  and  good,  but  this  is 
not  our  plane.  This  plane  is  not  within 
our  control.  It  is  a  French-English 
engine,  and  a  French-English  plane 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  if  they  were 
investing  this  kind  of  money  and  time  in 
the  type  of  research  the  chairman  is 
referring  to,  then  they  would  be  able  to 
produce  a  better  engine,  which  would 
meet  the  objections  raised  here  on  the 
floor  today.  But  so  far  they  have  not 

I  am  not  willing  to  have  them  get  a  leg 
up  on  us  and  wreck  the  environment  If 
you  will,  until  we  ourselves  develop  an 
engine  that  is  compatible  with  the 
environment. 

Mr.  GARN.  By  that  standard,  we  would 
have  delayed  the  development  of  our 
current  jets  for  years. 

We  can  remember  when  we  were  told 
or  read  that  if  the  human  body  traveled 
over  more  than  60  miles  an  hour,  it  would 
explode.  Fortunately,  we  did  not  legislate 
that  a  human  body  could  not  travel  more 
than  60  miles  an  hour,  and  we  found 
out  differently. 

There  are  many  things  we  would  not 
be  able  to  make,  that  we  would  not  be 
mvolved  in.  if  they  had  been  legislated 
out  of  existence  before  they  were  tried. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  objectives; 
I  just  do  not  agree  with  the  method 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  have  to  point  this 
out:  One  of  our  jobs  today,  and  it  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  is  to  try  to  convince 
the  American  public  to  believe  that  tech- 
nology and  science  must  move  ahead. 
The  Senator  knows  there  are  those  who 
oppose  nuclear  energy,  jet  engines,  and 
every thhig;  they  do  not  even  want  to 
try  to  have  science  become  compatible 
with  nature.  It  Is  a  very  difficult  job  to 
move  science  ahead  in  this  coimtry  today. 
We  will  have  this  kind  of  thing  taking 
place,  and  the  opposition  will  grow  and 
grow,  and  those  who  want  the  frontiers 
of  science  pushed  forward  are  going  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  rhetoric  of 
demagoguery  of  extremists  who  want  us 
to  sit  back  and  do  nothing. 

I  believe  In  moving  our  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities  ahead  on  many 
fronts.  But  I  realize  that  this  is  a  double- 
edged  proposition,  and  to  vote  stringent 
standards  for  ourselves  and  not  for 
foreign  nations  will  only  provide  food  to 
the  demogogs  who  would  like  to  get  us 
back  to  the  stone  age. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Being  one  of  those,  ap- 
parently,   whom    the    Senator    has   in 

mind • 

Mr.  WEICKER.  One  of  what? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  One  of  those  dema- 
gogs who  still  believe  in  progress,  ap- 
parently. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  Senator  had 
been  listening,  I  used  the  term  "dem- 
agogs" as  applying  to  those  who  would 
like  to  stop  all  science  and  all  progress, 
not  those  who  want  to  move  ahead. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  those  who  see  this  as  a  new  gener- 
ation of  means  of  transportation  ought 
to  be  listened  to  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Oh;  the  Senator  is  re- 
arguing something  we  decided  not  to 
build. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  I  am  arguing  the 
practical  realities  of  the  situation. 

My  State  happens  to  be  on  the  great 
circle  route  from  Tokyo  to  Mexico  City. 
I  would  like  to  be  the  pilot  of  a  Concorde 
that  has  taken  off  from  Mexico  City 
and  has  engine  trouble  as  it  approaches 
Alaska. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  be  the  air  traf- 
fic controller,  and  tell  me  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  do  when  I  radio  down  and  say,  "I 
would  like  instructions  as  to  how  to  land 
in  Anchorage.  I  have  engine  trouble.  I 
want  to  come  in  and  get  a  checkup  at 
Anchorage  International  Airport." 

How  does  the  Senator  square  this  pro- 
posal with  the  International  Convention 
on  Air  Controllers,  and  the  requirement 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  those 
who  travel  by  air?  How  does  the  Senator 
justify  his  support  of  this  amendment, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  con- 
trol of  where  a  plane  lands? 

When  I  came  back  from  Geneva  3 
weeks  ago,  I  landed  at  Bangor,  Maine, 
instead  of  Washington,  because  of  the 
weather.  From  the  time  we  got  into  the 
air  until  we  got  to  the  east  coast,  this 
whole  east  coast  area  had  been  socked 
in. 

As  I  say,  we  have  no  control  over  where 
we  will  end  up.  God  alone  has  control  of 
that,  in  terms  of  the  weather. 

If  we  enact  this  kind  of  amendment, 
where  do  we  come  out? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  a  Russian  sub- 
marine captain  were  sinking  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  where  he  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be,  does  the  Senator  think 
everyone  is  going  to  let  him  sink?  Ob- 
viously not.  Emergencies  will  be  handled 
as  they  have  traditionally  been  handled. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  remember  our 
legislating  on  an  appropriation  bill 
against  Russian  submarines  in  New  York 
harbor.  That  is  the  international  law  of 
the  sea. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  answer,  very 
specifically,  is  that  if  the  U.S.  Senate,  in 
50  different  laws,  placed  such  restrictions 
that  no  SST  could  either  land  here,  fly 
over,  or  do  anything,  and  we  did  it  by 
virtue  of  this  amendment  and  passed 
other  laws  and  an  SST  happens  to  be 
over  the  United  States  and  in  trouble,  are 
we  going  to  say,  "According  to  Public 
Law  93-631,  we  caxmot  assist  you"? 

I  say,  "Nuts."  That  is  not  the  way  this 
country  ever  reacts  to  an  emergency. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  it  lands,  would  the 
Senator  let  it  take  off  again? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  I  indicated  before, 
in  my  dialog  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  first  time  around  I  suppose 
people  would  agree  that  it  was  an  emer- 
gency, but  if  every  time  he  lands  and 
takes  off  he  cries  "emergency,"  so  that 
clearly  a  pattern  is  established  that  it 
Is  not  an  emergency  at  all,  but  a  clrcimi- 
ventlon  of  the  law,  it  would  be  different. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  please  do  not  use 
an  emergency  involving  life  and  limb  as 


an  excuse  for  opposition  to  this  measure. 
People  are  always  going  to  help  other 
people  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  happen  to  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tion, we  should  deal  with  the  subject,  as 
the  Senator  from  Utah  says,  directly. 

This  is  an  annual  appropriation  bill. 
This  provision  will  only  last  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  transitional  period  in 
1976.  It  will  bring  before  Congress  the 
SST  issue  again  in  October  1976.  I  am 
sure  there  are  some  people  who  would 
like  to  do  that,  but  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  means  nothing  except  that  it  bars  air 
traffic  controllers,  or  those  who  operate 
an  air  control  system,  from  being  paid  if 
they  carry  out  their  total  obligations,  be 
they  hiunanitarian  or  otherwise. 

This  is  an  indirect  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing which  should  be  done  by  legisla- 
tion directly.  If  those  who  advocate  it 
want  to  do  it.  But  the  real  problem  to 
me,  again,  is  that  it  is  such  a  discrimina- 
tory provision  in  terms  of  international 
air  commerce  that  it  is  bound  to  lead 
to  retaliation. 

We  do  have,  I  am  informed,  interna- 
tional regulatory  requirements  that  the 
Concorde,  which  is  the  product  of  13 
years  and  nearly  $3  billion  of  joint  ef- 
fort between  the  British  and  French, 
meets.  If  this  is  turned  down  on  strictly 
and  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  basis, 
there  is  nothing  we  can  look  forward 
to  except  retaliation. 

My  good  friends  can  spurn  the  SST 
If  they  want  to.  We  are  talking  about  a 
supersonic  transport,  or  subsonic  when 
it  reaches  our  shores,  that  is  within  the 
range  of  our  existing  third  generation 
jets.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  our  new 
jets,  nor  the  superjets,  but  it  meets  part 
36,  if  it  is  viewed  in  terms  of  reason- 
ableness as  far  as  its  being  a  new  gen- 
eration of  aircraft. 

Does  anyone  else  seek  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  imderstood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  had  yielded  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  he  would  like 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  would  like  10 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  first  heard  there  was  a  move  on  in 
the  Senate  to  outiaw  the  SST  landing 
in  the  United  States,  I  was  quite  frankly 
very  curious,  because  I  had  heard  on 
television  and  in  the  news,  et  cetera,  that 
the  SST  had  all  of  the  special  properties 
in  addition  to  having  great  speed.  I 
heard  about  the  ozone  layer.  I  heard 
about  the  noise  levels.  I  was  also  aware 
of  the  international  implications  of  this 
country  unilaterally  preventing  the  land- 
ing of  a  very  advanced  aircraft  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  obtained  studies  on 
the  matter  done  for  the  FAA  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  objections  to  this  aircraft  land- 
ing in  this  country  are  without  merit. 

On  the  ozone  layer,  the  words  are.  if 
I  can  recall  exactly  that  the  studies  show, 
that  it  is  much  less  than  minimally  de- 
tectable. That  is  a  mouthful,  but  It 
msans  that  it  is  a  whole  lot  less  than 
any  damage.  It  Is  a  whole  lot  less  than 
measurable. 

As  far  as  the  noise  is  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  many  airplanes  in  the 
United  States  today,  DC-8s  and  707s, 
that  are  built  and  operated  by  American 
companies,  that  are  landing  and  taking 
ofif  every  day  and  have  more  noise  to 
them  than  does  this  SST. 

Yet,  in  a  sour  grapes  sort  of  way,  we 
are  going  to  tell  our  friends,  the  French 
and  the  English,  that  they  carmot  land 
their  planes  here  four  times  a  day  in 
New  York  and  two  times  a  day  out  In 
Dulles. 

Mr.  President,  the  efifect  on  noise  levels 
is  not  going  to  amount  to  anything.  The 
effect  on  the  ozone  is  not  going  to  amount 
to  anything. 

But  I  can  assure  Senators  of  one 
thing:  If  we  take  the  sour  grapes  atti- 
tude and  tell  our  friends  they  cannot 
land  that  aircraft  in  the  United  States, 
they  are  going  to  be  very  upset. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  that  Voting  Rights 
Act  yesterday,  Mr.  President:  Sort  of  a 
matter  of  principle.  The  South  is  upset, 
not  because  they  did  not  want  the  act 
to  apply  to  them,  but  because  they 
thought  the  rest  of  the  country  ought  to 
have  it.  It  is  sort  of  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple. That  Is  what  everybody,  I  think, 
was  upset  about. 

But  if  some  Senators  were  upset  about 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  I  can  tell  them 
how  these  French  are  going  to  feel,  be- 
cause I  was  over  in  Paris  at  the  air  show. 
I  talked  to  people  at  Aerospaciel.  and  I 
talked  to  other  people  in  France  who  were 
in,  near,  and  on  the  periphery  of  the 
aviation  business.  They  can  see  this  very 
clearly  as  being  just  a  matter  of  sour 
grrapes  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  French  are  not  too  happy  right 
now.  They  lost  the  F-16.  They  lost  that 
contract  involving  multimillions  of  dol- 
lars. They  tried  to  get  together  some  co- 
hesion in  the  European  community,  to 
try  to  appeal  to  European  consciousness 
and  a  sense  of  European  economic  unity, 
and  get  them  to  buy  their  airplane  in- 
stead of  buying  American. 

But  now  the  United  States  says:  We 
are  not  going  to  permit  them  to  land  an 
advanced  aircraft,  which  was  engineered 
according  to  the  rules  that  were  in  ap- 
plication at  that  time.  They  met  all  the 
standards  that  we  prescribed  when  they 
designed  the  aircraft.  They  spent  over 
$100  million  on  further  noise  suppres- 
sant and  noise  engineering,  after  the 
first  prototype  came  out,  simply  to  meet 
our  standards.  Now  they  have  done  all 
of  that,  and  we  are  going  to  say,  "Do 
not  land." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
implications  of  that  might  be.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  as  to  the  aircraft  now  be- 
ing purchased  from  American  com- 
panies such  as  Boeing,  and  all  the  rest 
of   these  French   companies,   that   are 
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buying  American  aircraft  that  they  could 
be  so  upset  at  our  sour  grapes  attitude 
that  they  refuse  to  buy,  and  they  might 
firing  some  other  Europeans  along  with 
them. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Is  likely  to 
stir  a  great  deal  of  indignation  and  a 
great  deal  of  strong  feeling,  particularly 
when  we  consider  the  French  who  are 
not  noted  for  the  placid  reactions  to 
matters  of  indignation  of  this  sort. 

I  think  we  would  be  making  a  serious 
mistake  and  that  is  why  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  tumcj  this  matter 
down,  not  only  because  it  was  a  matter  of 
legislating  on  an  appropriations  act,  but 
because  we  felt  it  was  in  the  worst  in- 
terest of  this  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  occupied  presently  in  a  confer- 
ence on  another  measure  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  make  one  or  two 
observations  as  to  the  record.  No  doubt 
this  has  been  covered  in  debate  already. 
I  have  not  been  privileged  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  the  discussion. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  because,  in 
the  first  place,  this  is  a  legislative  issue. 
We  are  undertaking  here  to  legislate  a 
prohibition  against  foreign  governments, 
in  a  sense,  making  use  of  our  facilities  as 
we  make  use  of  theirs.  It  is  a  reciprocal 
arrangement. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  impose  this 
limitation,  until  there  has  been  at  least 
hearings  on  this  specific  issue  before  a 
legislative  committee,  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  matter,  and  that  we  weigh 
it  and  get  its  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  an  enactment  of  Congress  and 
not  just  have  an  arbitrary  action  of  this 
nature. 

Then  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  we  should  take  this  action  and 
there  is  retaliation  of  comparable  action 
on  the  part  of  other  governments,  where 
are  we?  Where  is  this  going  to  lead? 

Another  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  tliink 
is  that,  before  such  action  is  taken,  we 
ought  to  experiment  with  it.  Let  the 
plane  come  in  and  land  out  here  at  Dulles 
two  or  three  times.  Let  us  get  the  actual 
experience  as  to  its  noise  and  what  it 
does. 

All  of  that  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  we  should  have  the  benefit  of 
these  things  before  we  just  arbitrarily 
or  precipitately  take  an  action  here  that 
is  an  affront  to  other  governments  who 
are  our  allies  and  friends. 

There  may  be  merit  in  aU  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  this.  There  may  ultimately  be 
a  just  reason  and  a  justification  for  us 
barring  the  entry  of  this  plane  to  land 
in  our  country.  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  established  now 
to  the  point  where  we  ought  to  take  such 
action  as  we  are  asked  to  take  here. 

That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say  about  It.  I 
hope  before  any  such  action  is  taken  if 
It  is  ever  taken,  it  will  be  done  after  au- 


thorizing legislation  directing  that  it  be 
done  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
should  be  done. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  10  min- 
utes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  needs. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  2  minutes. 
Mr.  MAGNXJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  support  the 
views  expressed  by  our  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  relevance  and  timeliness 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  our  FAA 
appropriations  bill.  As  he  pointed  out 
this  amendment  is  misniaced  and  pre- 
mature. 

To  begin  with,  our  operations  appro- 
priations for  FAA  are  not,  and  should  not 
be,  aimed  at  curtailing  flight  operations 
of  any  particular  aircraft  at  any  partic- 
ular location.  Their  objective  is  to  finance 
the  operation  of  a  traffic  control  system 
designed  to  make  air  travel  safer 
throughout  the  Nation.  Second,  passage 
of  this  amendment  would  put  the  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  taking  regulatory 
action  before  all  the  facts  are  in. 

The    Department    of    Transportation 
and  the  FAA  have  not  completed  the 
investigations  and  analyses  with  which 
the  Congress  charged  them  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969.  In  fact,  they  are  engaged  in  revising 
and  expanding  the  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  which  they  submitted 
to  the  council  on  environmental  quality 
and  the  public  in  March  of  this  year.  The 
final  environmental  impact  statement,  to 
be  released  in  September,  will  completely 
revise  this  draft.  I  should  add  that  other 
executive  agencies  are  evaluating,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  environmental  issues,  all 
aspects  of  curtailing  Concorde  opera- 
tions. Under  our  system  of  government. 
Congress  should  give  them  time  to  digest 
all  the  facts,  isolate  the  issues,  and  reuch 
a  rational  conclusion.  As  our  chairman 
has  pointed  out,  this  process  leaves  ample 
Ume  for  regulatory  legislation  should 
the  Congress  find  it  necessary. 

In  following  this  timetable  Congress 
will  not  simply  be  extending  a  courtesy 
to  the  executive  branch.  We  will  be  doing 
our  constituents  the  service  of  focusing 
more  light  tiian  heat  on  this  matter.  We 
all  should  use  the  time  to  clarify  the  true 
impact  of  limited  Concorde  landings  and 
take-offs  in  the  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton areas. 

For  instance,  we  hear  such  scare-words 
as  "skin  cancer."  But  even  to  talk  about 
it  in  measurable  terms,  we  must  hy- 
pothesize more  Concordes  than  will  fly 
in  the  air  for  longer  periods  than  physi- 
cally possible.  Surely  we  should  focus  our 
attention  on  other  sources  of  man-made 
polution  which  have  a  far  greater  impact 
on  the  ozone  layer. 

And  when  we  talk  about  the  future  are 
we  talking  about  today's  uncertain  meth- 
ods of  measuring  ozone  changes?  Or  are 
we  talking  about  a  future  in  which  pre- 
cise atmospheric  measuring  systems  will 
Insure  that  new  aircraft  engines  and 


fuels  are  not  causing  dangerous  changes 
in  ozone  layers? 

And  there  are  still  other  unanswered 
questions.  One  of  them  goes  like  this. 
Does  the  Concorde  generate  markedly 
greater,  more  annoying  noise  in  taking 
off  than  do  other  aircraft  which  now  de- 
part daily  from  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Dulles  airports?  The  most  complete  and 
accurate  answer  will  be  Included  in  PAA's 
final  environmental  impact  statement, 
along  with  answers  to  other  equally  sig- 
nificant questions. 

I  share  our  subcommittee  chairman's 
view  that  the  proposed  amendment 
should  not  be  tacked  on  to  the  FAA  ap- 
propriation. The  Congress  should  legis- 
late— if  in  fact  legislation  is  necessary- 
only  when  we  have  all  the  facts  in  hand- 
not  now  when  all  we  have  is  an  incom- 
plete story. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
draw  this  debate  to  a  close.  There  are 
about  4  minutes  left,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  else  wants  to  talk  on  this  side.  I 
think  that  we  have  covered  everything 
here  today.  Things  are  going  back  as  far 
as  6,  8,  9,  10  years,  on  the  aerodynamics 
and  aerotechnology  of  which  most  of  us 
know  nothing  about. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  35  min- 
utes; the  opponents  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  may  have  something  more  to  say. 
I  yield  the  floor,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  the  Chicago  Convention 
on  Air  Controlling,  in  article  11,  subjects 
our  coimtry  to  a  nondiscriminatory  ap- 
proach toward  foreign  aircraft.  Particu- 
larly, we  must  land  aircraft  in  distress. 
Once  we  have  landed  them  in  distress, 
obviously,  we  must  provide  for  their  own 
safety  and  the  safety  of  other  aircraft 
when  they  take  off,  when  they  are  no 
longer  in  distress. 

I  cannot  understand  a  limitation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  which  has  only  the  ef- 
fect of  denying  funds  to  those  whose 
business  is  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public,  denying  them  the  right 
to  use  Federal  funds,  denying  them  the 
right  to  carry  out  the  duty  we  have  im- 
posed upon  them. 

Congress  should  approach  this  matter, 
if  it  desires  to  do  so,  through  hearings 
and  should  have  legislation,  particularly 
to  protect  us  from  imposing  arbitrary, 
discriminatory  procedures  against  for- 
eign aircraft.  We  do  not  have  the  right 
to  stop  these  aircraft  from  coming  in. 

This  would  merely  mean  that  the  air 
controller  would  subject  himself  to  some 
sort  of  discipline  if  he  carried  out  a 
humanitarian  task  or,  after  having  car- 
ried it  out,  if  he  provided  clearance  for 
an  aircraft  that  was  landed  in  distress, 
which  was  repaired  and  then  wanted  to 
leave  an  air  control  zone  safely. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  kind  of 
legislation.  It  should  be  the  subject  of 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. We  should  look  Into  this  matter 
and  determine  whether  this  Is,  in  fact, 
the  sentiment  of  the  country,  in  view  of 
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our  international  relations,  and  then  pass 
on  it  as  a  separate  measure — not  in  terms 
of  annual  limitations  on  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
air  control  system,  which  was  designed 
for  the  safety  of  the  flying  public, 
primarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
opportunity,  in  the  opening  rounds  of 
this  discussion,  to  express  rather  com- 
prehensively the  reasons  why  I  offered 
this  amendment,  together  with  a  half 
dozen  of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of 
the  opposition;  but  with  all  respect,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  they  have  missed  the 
point  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish here. 

We  talked  about  what  happens  if  you 
have  an  airplane  in  the  air  v/hich  is  in 
distress;  the  situation  is  similar  to  that 
of  an  airplane  that  has  to  land  at  a  mili- 
tary base  when  it  is  about  to  run  out  of 
fuel.  We  take  care  of  situations  such  as 
that  in  a  humane  way.  All  Senators 
know  that  before  a  commercial  air  route 
is  established,  whether  it  is  in  Fairbanks, 
Anchorage,  or  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  there 
is  a  process  of  significant  negotiation 
between  companies  and  between  coun- 
tries. That  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

We  have  on  the  books  right  now — with- 
out going  into  great  detail  and  repeating 
things  that  have  been  said — two  laws 
authorizing  and  requiring  noise  pollu- 
tion regulations.  If  some  of  those  who 
have  been  speaking  in  opposition  want 
to  repeal  those,  want  to  change  them, 
that  is  certainly  their  privilege. 

In  the  legislation  now  on  the  books, 
we  have  given  to  FAA  the  responsibility 
of  estabUshing  noise  stwidards.  They  are 
not  supposed  to  pick  these  standards  out 
of  thin  air.  After  significant  hearings, 
testimony  and  scientific  evidence,  they 
establish  what  they  felt  were  vaUd  cri- 
teria to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  how  one 
reaches  this  determination.  I  am  not  a 
noise  scientist.  I  make  a  lot  of  noise — 
perhaps  too  much  on  occasion.  But  when 
we  are  talking  about  noise  and  noise  vi- 
brations and  the  effect  on  human  beings, 
I  do  not  know  how  to  meet  these  criteria 
or  establish  them.  But  these  criteria  were 
scientifically  established  and  not  with 
the  intent  of  discriminating  against 
French  or  British  or  pre- 1969  aircraft. 
The  determination  was  made  as  to  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  human  beings. 
Right  now,  the  FAA  is  in  the  process  of 
reopening  and  considering  this  matter 
again— but  not  across  the  board. 

Human  beings  are  not  more  tolerant 
of  noise  now  than  they  were  in  1968 
when  FAR  36  was  enacted.  But  the  FAA 
is  now  undertaking  to  determine  whether 
they  should  permit  a  higher  noise  level, 
and  permit  supersonic  aircraft  to  violate 
the  standard  the  FAA  already  established 
as  necessary  to  protect  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

That  is  the  issue.  That  is  why  we  are 
using  this  rather  circuitous  route  to  get 
this  message  to  the  FAA:  "Make  your 
study,  gentlemen.  But  whatever  stand- 


ards you  are  going  to  apply,  we  want 
them  to  apply  across  the  board,  to  sub- 
sonic and  supersonic,  and  we  want  you 
to  take  into  consideration  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  this  country." 

I  listened  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  talk  about  decibels.  Some- 
how or  other,  they  omitted  the  testimony 
on  page  41  of  the  draft  environmental 
impact  statement,  which  points  out  that 
Concorde  low  frequency  vibrations  are 
5  times  worse  than  subsonic  low  frequen- 
cy vibrations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  talked 
about  health  and  safety.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor tell  me  what  health  and  safety  are 
involved  in  the  SST  landing? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  pointed  out  that  noise 
standards  were  established  pursuant  to 
the  Noise  Abatement  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  safety  and  only 
tangentially  has  to  do  with  health. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  us  say  health  and  well- 
being.  All  right? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  us  say  noise  and 
discomfort — perhaps  ear  discomfort. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  one  were  to  address 
Jiimself  to  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972— the  disthiguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  not  in  the  Senate  at  the 
time;  if  he  had  been,  perhaps  he  would 
have  opposed  it — but  the  whole  thrust 
of  that  legislation,  the  only  reason  we 
passed  it,  was  not  just  to  write  another 
law,  but  because  noise  pollution  is  a 
health  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
SST  has  spent  more  than  $100  million  on 
noise  suppressants  and  to  have  this  plane 
as  well  engineered  as  is  practically  pos- 
sible from  a  noise  standpoint.  So  if  the 
standards  are  set  at  any  level  that  they 
cannot  meet,  then  they  cannot  reengi- 
neer  and  still  go  supersonic.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  fact  that  they  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  trying 
to  lessen  the  noise  is  accurate.  But  we 
are  being  led  to  believe  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  some  of  the  lobbyists  who 
oppose  this  amendment  that  the  next 
generation  of  SST's  will  meet  the  stand- 
ards, which  leads  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana to  believe  that  if  they  really  mean 
what  they  say,  they  should  go  ahead 
and  meet  those  standards  now.  Then 
they  could  come  in  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  no  objection  to  their  coming 
Into  U.S.  airports.  But  I  am  not  willing 
to  establish  a  lower  standard  of  noise 
control  to  apply  to  foreign  aircraft  and 
have  another,  higher  standard  apply  to 
American  aircraft. 

This  business  about  discriminating 
against  foreign  aircraft  is  ridiculous, 
because  what  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  are  suggesting  is  that  we 
should  discriminate  against  American 
aircraft. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  SST  makes  less  noise  on  landing  than 
theDC-8orthe707? 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  some  respects,  yes.  But 
not  in  all. 
I  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Louisiana.  I  think  he  raised 
a  point  that  the  scientific  community, 
Concorde  engineers  and  some  who  op- 
pose this  amendment  have  stressed;  that 
they  should  be  given  a  chance  to  lower 
SST  noise  emissions. 

If  we  say  that  we  are  going  to  permit 
a  lower  noise  standard  for  SST's  than 
we  require  of  our  own  new  aircraft,  we 
will,  in  effect,  remove  all  incentive  for 
them  to  make  that  kind  of  progress  on 
which  I  wish  them  well. 

I  want  to  deal  with  questions  of  retro- 
activity, because  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant point.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  prob- 
ably at  least  three  ways  in  which  one 
can  distinguish  between  the  impact  of 
this  amendment  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port and  its  impact  on  subsonic  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

First  of  all,  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada and  I  discussed,  the  numbers  in- 
volved are  different,  so  the  economic  im- 
pact would  be  much  greater  if  the  rule 
were  applied  to  subsonic  aircraft.  The 
retroactive  provision,  said  that  aircraft 
that  were  flying,  built  or  nearly  com- 
pleted prior  to  1969  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  new  air  noise  standards.  There 
were  himdreds  of  exempted  aircraft.  To 
take  them  out  of  circulation  would  im- 
pose a  tremendous  economic  burden  on 
the  companies  and,  indeed,  on  many 
countries — not  just  ours,  but  other  coun- 
tries. There  are  16  supersonic  aircraft.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  talking  about  a  much 
different  economic  impact. 

Second,  I  think  we  need  to  talk  about 
the  difference  in  time.  These  older,  noisy 
aircraft  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
referred  to  were  built  years  ago.  They 
have  been  in  use  commercially  for  years. 
It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  Concorde 
is  not  even  in  commercial  use  today. 

Third,  the  older  subsonic  aircraft,  that 
had  been  in  use  for  years  are  about  to 
be  phased  out  and  replaced  by  a  new 
generation  of  subsonic  aircraft.  These 
noisy  aircraft,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  referred  are  now  exempt 
because  they  were  in  existence  prior  to 
1969.  But  because  they  are  so  old,  in  the 
next  few  years  they  are  going  to  be 
phased  out  and  there  will  be  no  subsonic 
aircraft  operating  in  violation  of  FAR 
36;  whereas  the  supersonic  aircraft,  just 
now  getting  started,  are  going  to  be  in 
business  until  1995—20  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  this  is  so  bad  for 
health  and  welfare,  well-bel!  7  or  what- 
ever the  word  is,  why  do  we  continue 
to  allow  any  aircraft  to  violate  these 
sacred  rules? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
an  amendment  to  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  clear  it  up? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  no.  I  just  think 
he  makes  a  point  that  we  have  existing 
aircraft  that  are  violating  whatever  this 
rule  is,  and  that  we  continue  to  allow 
them  to  fly  because,  while  we  would  like 
a  better  rule  and  would  like  a  better 
standard,  we  are  willing  to  allow  viola- 
tions by  the  DC-8  and  707. 

All  I  am  saying  is  we  cannot  really 
design  an  SST,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
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reduce  the  noise  in  the  same  way  we  can 
subsonic  aircraft.  It  is  simply  not  possi- 
ble, according  to  these  reports  that  I  read 
here.  I  thmk  there  was  over  $100  million 
spent  on  the  design  of  it.  What  it  really 
amounts  to  is,  if  we  require  the  SST,  as 
I  understand  it  from  these  reports,  to 
live  up  to  these  standards,  in  effect,  we 
are  just  prohibiting  the  SST  from  land- 
ing in  this  country.  I  am  saying  that  the 
stake  of  this  country  is  big  enough  in 
our  relationship  with  the  French  and 
the  English  and  in  being  in  engineering 
and  developing  finer  engineering  prod- 
ucts that  we  can  allow  an  exception.  If 
that  is  for  the  SST,  the  same  as  we  al- 
lowed for  the  707  and  the  DC-8. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  respect  the  opinion  of 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree.  I  think  I  pointed  out 
the  distinction  between  a  new  aircraft 
that  is  going  to  last  for  20  years  or  more, 
compared  to  some  that  are  almost  20 
years  old  and  are  going  to  be  phased  out. 
Another  difference  is  between  16  aircraft 
and  200;  there  is  a  distinction.  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  the  Senator. 

I  think  we  have  just  about  beaten  this 
thing  to  death,  but  I  wish  to  touch  on 
one  other  point  that  I  think  is  important. 
The  specter  of  retaliation  has  been 
raised  here  1  think  is  a  reasonable  issue 
to  raise. 

The  argiunent  that  we  are  dlscrlminat- 
iflg  against  foreign  aircraft  is  not — I 
think,  valid.  What  we  are  trying  to  is  get 
the  FAA  to  treat  everybody  equally — not 
to  set  up  one  standard  of  noise  level  that 
is  good  for  human  beings  if  it  comes 
from  supersonic  aircraft  and  another 
standard,  a  tougher  standard,  for  sub- 
sonic aircraft.  A  dual  standard.  Instead 
of  discriminating  against  foreign  air- 
craft, would  discriminate  against  Amer- 
ican aircraft.  I  want  them  all  treated 
alike,  quite  to  the  contrary  of  the  argu- 
ment presented  by  some  of  my  very  dis- 
tingiiished  colleagues. 

If  we  are  to  look  at  retaliation,  I  think 
we  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  open- 
ing a  great,  big  Pandora's  box.  The 
French  and  English  can  retaliate,  and  so 
can  the  United  States  of  America.  A  pol- 
icy decision  was  made  in  which  we 
sacrificed  our  own  involvement  in  the 
whole  SST  business  because  we  thought 
that  decision  was  good  for  our  people. 
This  amendment  is  not  directed  at  any 
other  nation.  It  is  directed  at  a  prob- 
lem. I  hope  that  our  friends  will  not 
get  involved  in  retaliation,  because  then 
we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  retali- 
ate against  them,  and  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion would  not  be  at  all  good. 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  want  to 
close  by  touching  on  that,  because  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  him.  But  I 
must  say  that  when  I  read  the  bottom 
paragraph,  where  he  says: 

The  British  and  the  French  governments 
have  on  several  occasions  expressed  to  the 
U.S.  Government  their  concern  about  pos- 
sible discriminatory  treatment  of  the  Con- 
corde and  we  have  assured  them  at  the  high- 
est levels  that  the  Concorde  would  be  treated 
fairly  In  all  aspects  of  U.S.  Government 
relations. 

I  wonder:  Is  this  another  example  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  going  overseas  and 


making  agreements  that  are  directly  con- 
trary to  what  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State  said  when  it  enacted,  and  what 
the  President  of  the  Unit3d  States  said 
when  he  signed,  the  noise  abatement 
law? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  finish,  and  if  I  have 
further  time,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Alaska. 

I  hope  it  is  not  the  case  that  improper 
commitments  have  been  made  to  our 
allies.  I  do  not  want  to  make  our  friends 
angry.  I  must  say,  I  have  not  witnessed 
any  great  charity  on  the  part  of  our 
French  friends,  as  expressed  by  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana;  I  had  not  noticed 
that  La  Belle  France  has  been  out  here 
looking  for  ways  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  Well,  that  is 
their  business.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  get  into  a  round  of  negative 
reciprocity  with  the  British  and  French. 
They  are  both  friendly  powers.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  them  upset.  I  regret  tills.  But 
they  knew — they  knew  years  ago — that 
this  law  had  passed.  They  knew  what 
the  noise  standards  expected  by  Congress 
were.  They  knew  that  for  a  number  of 
reasons — one  of  them  noise — we  had  for- 
feited going  into  what  I  suppose  could 
have  been  a  very  lucrative  aircraft  build- 
ing business  by  saying  that  American 
technology  was  not  going  to  be  used  in 
this  area. 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  in  this 
body,  is  going  to  present  the  proposition 
that  we  are  going  to  let  the  French  or 
the  British  or  anybody  else  determine 
what  is  right  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  have  already  determined 
what  is  right.  I  suggest  we  adopt  this 
amendment  and  make  it  a  real  fact  as 
well  as  a  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  tell  me  just  in  closing,  can  he 
tell  me  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  barred  any 
foreign  aircraft  from  coming  into  our 
country?  The  Hindenburg  came  in.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  time  in  history  that 
we  have  barred  a  foreign  aircraft.  This 
is  the  most  significant  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  aviation  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  ever  take,  if  it  takes  It. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  suppose  there  was  an 
aircraft  fiying  over  our  coimtry  that  had 
a  ticking  atom  bomb.  Would  the  Senator 
suggest  that  we  had  to  let  it  land?  I  point 
out  that  that  is  an  exaggeration.  But  we 
are  only  trying  to  state  a  policy. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  cargo 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  finish.  We  estab- 
lished a  policy  that  noise  above  a  certain 
level  is  bad  for  the  country.  This  affects 
all  our  own  new  aircraft.  We  are  not 
singling  out  anyone.  We  are  establishing 
a  class  of  aircraft.  Regardless  of  the  flag, 
we  do  not  want  new.  noisier  aircraft 
to  land  at  U.S.  airports. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  incor- 
rect. We  have  never  established  a  super- 
sonic standard  for  aircraft.  We  have  not 
even  established  a  full  standard  for  all 
of  the  aircraft  that  fiy  in  this  coimtry 
that  are  subsonic.  We  have  the  situation 
now  where  the  Senator  is  asking  the 
Senate  to  prohibit  any  person  who  op- 
erates a  controller  installation  from  as- 


sisting a  foreign  aircraft  to  land.  Again 
I  say  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  that  ever  represented 
such  a  drastic  step  in  the  history  of  avia- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  fought  a  lot  of 
battles  with  my  friend  from  Alaska  and 
few  on  the  opposite  side.  I  have  come  to 
have  great  respect  for  his  logic  and  per- 
ception. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  All  I  asked  is  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  He  is  wise  enough  to  know 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  If  he  were  lis- 
tening  a  moment  ago,  he  would  have 
heard  me  say  that  the  FAA  is  in  the 
process  of  studying  this  right  now.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  say  to  them:  let  us  have 
one  standard  applying  to  all  aircraft  Let 
us  not  have  a  tough  standard  for  sub- 
sonic aircraft,  which  encompasses  an 
American  aircraft,  and  then  ease  up  a 
bit  if  foreign  aircraft  want  to  fly  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound. 

If  it  is  good  enough  for  the  goose  it  is 
good  enough  for  the  gander.  Let  us  have 
one  standard,  and  that  is  what  thia 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  the  inexorable  press 
of  time,  because  of  the  Senator's  service 
in  this  body  and  mine,  had  we  been  argu- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  Hindenburg  the 
carnage  of  passengers  into  the  United 
States  would  have  been  limited  to  llght- 
er-than-air. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  my  friend  from 
Alaska  would  have  voted  that  way.  but  I 
doubt  that  his  friend  from  Indian  would 
have. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  logic 
behind  this  amendment  to  ban  commer- 
cial flights  of  foreign  supersonic  trans- 
ports into  and  out  of  U.S.  airports  is 
clear.  Concorde  and  the  TU-144  poee 
what  may  weU  be  grave  threats  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  Nation's  pod- 
ulation. 

The  dangers  are  posed  on  a  variety  of 
fronts.  First,  many  distinguished  scien- 
tists in  the  countrj-  contend  that  fleets  of 
SST's  flymg  in  the  stratosphere  would 
disturb  and  impair  the  ozone  to  the  point 
where  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer  on 
Earth  would  be  increased,  and  major  al- 
terations in  climate  and  crop  yield  would 
ensue.  The  effects  of  a  large  fleet  of  SSTs 
and  their  potential  damage  to  the  ozone 
have  been  documented  by  the  climactic 
impact  assessment  program  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation.  While   the  report  attempts  to 
paint  a  rosier  picture  than  the  data  would 
mdicate.  a  noted  Berkeley  professor  sug- 
gests otherwise.  Based  on  the  CIAP  data, 
he  concludes  that  a  fleet  of  as  few  as  125 
Concordes  could  cause  as  many  as  5,000 
additional  cases  of  skin  cancer  annually 
in  the  United  States  alone.  A  smaller 
fleet  of  30  SST's,  a  number  comparable  to 
the  total  anticipated  in  the  near  future, 
could  yield  as  many  as  1,200  new  sMn 
cancer  cases  a  year  in  the  United  States. 
The  National  Academy  of  Science  takes  a 
dim  view  of  both  positions,  recommend- 
ing that  because  the  data  are  unclear, 
the  development  of  a  carte  blanche  ac- 
ceptance of  SST  flights  at  the  Federal 
level  would  be  unwise.  I  concur. 
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Second,  are  the  potential  damages, 
both  physical  and  psychological,  of  low- 
level  vibration  indigenous  to  the  SST? 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  it- 
self notes  in  its  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement  that: 

Such  vibration  levels  are  likely  to  Induce 
household  rattle,  caused  by  dishes,  pictures, 
lamps,  and  other  prlc-a-brac  being  disturbed 
and  vibrating  against  supporting  surfaces. 
In  turn,  these  Impacts  cause  secondary 
sources  of  noise,  which  may  disturb  the 
occupants  more  than  the  transmitted  pri- 
mary sound  Itself,  because  of  the  psycho- 
logical influence  of  "private  possessions"  be- 
ing disturbed.  (EIS  page.  42) 

Tests  of  Concorde  in  Alaska  show  that 
SST  produces  up  to  500  percent  more 
household  vibration  than  present  jets. 
While  the  FAA  contends  that  the  Con- 
corde does  not  product  sufficient  vibra- 
tions to  surpass  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
structural  damage  threshold,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  warned 
that  the  FAA's  measurement  Instnunent 
is  inappropriate  for  the  nature  of  noise 
generated  by  the  SST,  and  the  data  con- 
cerning the  damage  potential  of  SST 
vibrations  are  not  accurate,  and,  indeed, 
wholly  inadequate  to  justify  the  PAA's 
conclusions. 

Third,  the  SST  produces  stepped-up 
emissions  of  both  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitrogen  oxide.  On  the  average,  Con- 
corde exceeds  by  almost  250  percent 
EPA's  proposed  emission  standards 
which  domestic  subsonics  must  meet  by 
1979.  The  four  flights  per  day  Into  and 
out  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New 
York  will,  by  themselves.  Increase  total 
aircraft  emission  pollution  at  that  loca- 
tion by  4.4  percent  daily;  the  two  flights 
into  and  out  of  Dulles  will  increase  emis- 
sion pollution  there  by  8.3  percent.  At 
this  point,  the  following  comparison 
might  be  of  beneflt  to  graphically  demon- 
strate the  tremendous  difference  between 
Concorde  and  currently  operating  domes- 
tic aircraft  which  will  meet  the  1979 
standards. 


Concorde 

707 

747 

DC-8 

1979 
stand- 
ard 

CO 

NOx 

804 
106 

202 
30 

187 
126 

120 
48 

29.7 
9 

Source:  FAA  draft  environmental  impact  statement,  p.  29. 

While  the  discrepancies  are,  in  them- 
selves, rather  horrifying,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  further  add  that  the  FAA  finds 
no  objection  to  SST's  on  the  grounds  of 
poUution  by  suggesthig  that: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  EIS,  It  must  be 
assumed  that  the  Concorde  will  comply  with 
the  emission  standards  finally  established  by 
EPA.   (p.  30) 

Fourth,  it  is  beneficial  to  discuss  the 
energy  consumption  of  these  vehicles.  In 
this  time  of  energy  conservation,  where 
Conpress  is  roundly  chlded  at  every 
available  opportunity  to  work  harder  to 
find  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis,  the 
Executive  branch  is  considering  the  use 
of  domestic  fuel  supplies  for  Concorde 
which  bums  over  three  times  the  fuel  per 
passenger  mUe  as  the  747.  In  fact,  this 
jet  would  burn  230,000  extra  gallons  of 
fuel  to  transport  the  same  number  of 


passengers — in  several  flights — as  one 
747  making  one  trans-Atlantic  flight 
with  an  equal  number  of  passengers.  I 
hardly  think  that  our  energy  shortage 
should  be  aggravated  by  the  use  of  this 
luxury  airliner. 

Fifth,  the  issue  of  economics  arises. 
The  Concorde's  prohibitive  ticket  cost 
Insures  its  usage  by  an  exceedingly  select 
group  of  individuals — clearly  not  those 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  low-level  vi- 
bration, emissions  and  noise.  Further, 
the  costs  to  our  aeronautics  Industry  may 
be  tremendous.  Since  the  early  lS70's. 
the  annual  number  of  trans-Atlantic 
first-class  fiights  has  remained  almost 
constant  at  approximately  500,000  pas- 
sengers. Since  Concorde  is  not  expected 
to  create  any  new  ridership,  it  will  either 
draw  riders  from  regular  first-class  car- 
riers or  fail  to  draw  any  ridership  at  all. 
The  latter  spells  hardship  for  the  Anglo- 
French  venture,  but  the  former  poses 
grave  threats  to  the  conventional  carri- 
ers. If  Concorde  does  win  out,  pulling 
passengers  from  tne  subsonics,  the  re- 
sult will  almost  certainly  be  increased 
fares  resulting  from  the  lost  ridership. 
Especially  at  a  time  when  American  car- 
riers are  in  precarious  fiscal  straits,  I 
question  the  sense  of  putting  another 
crimp  in  their  busmess.  Indeed,  all  of  this 
may  add  up  to  all  of  us  subsidizing  the 
Concorde  in  one  way  or  another,  whether 
we  ride  It  or  not. 

Last,  but  perhaps  most  important,  is 
the  issue  of  the  ear-splitting  noise  pol- 
lution caused  by  these  white  elephants. 
As  the  author  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972,  designed  to  protect  adequately 
the  public  health  and  welfare  from  the 
barrage  of  noise  across  our  Nation,  I  find 
this  a  most  objectionable  characteristic 
of  Concorde  and  other  SST's.  We  learned 
of  the  slow  climb  of  the  Concorde,  the 
noise  generated  by  the  after-burners 
needed  to  speed  the  aircraft. 

We  learned  that  the  Concorde's  noise 
levels  average  115.3  EPNdB — effective 
perceived  noise  decibels — while  the  707 
levels  average  111.2  EPNdB,  the  DC-8 
averages  113.3  EPNdB  and  the  747  levels 
average  110.2  EPNdB.  The  fact  that  the 
Concorde  is  4  EPNdB  higher  than  the 
707  and  3  EPNdB  higher  than  the  DC- 
8  may  suggest  that  little  difference 
exists.  The  sad  truth  is  that  EPNdB 
levels  are  measured  on  a  logarithmic 
scale  whose  ratio  is  geometric  rather 
than  arithmetic.  This  means  that  Con- 
corde is  30  percent  noisier  than  the  DC- 
8.  40-percent  louder  than  the  707.  and 
fully  50-percent  noisier  than  the  747. 

Yet,  while  we  have  learned  all  of  this, 
the  FAA's  draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  states  that  the  Concorde's 
noise  levels  are  not  substantially  higher 
than  those  cf  transoceanic  subsonic 
aircraft. 

The  FAA's  apparent  efforts  to  make 
light  of  the  severe  noise  of  Concorde, 
noise  great  enough  to  surpass  the  medi- 
cal threshold  of  pain,  experienced  re- 
cently in  England,  flies  in  the  face  of 
Public  Law  90-411  which  mandated 
that  agency  to  establish  FAR  36,  noise 
levels  for  certain  aircraft.  Admittedly, 
the  regulation  is  not  applicable  to  su- 
personics — though  the  law  itself  did  not 
preclude  such  regulations.  But  It  makes 


little  sense  to  me  that  while  requiring 
our  own  aircraft  to  meet  noise  stand- 
ards, often  at  a  great  price,  the  FAA 
chooses  to  exempt  the  SST.  This  is  most 
curious  at  the  very  time  that  same 
agency  is  on  the  verge  of  promulgating 
retroflt  rules  to  quiet  our  older,  most 
noisy  jets,  even  further. 

When  our  aircraft  are  retrofitted,  the 
SST  will  stand  out,  immercifuUy  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  of  people  Uving  near  and 
around  oiir  Nation's  airports.  The  FAA 
admits  that  retrofit  of  Concorde  is  not 
feasible: 

Fixed  silencers  In  the  Jet  exhaust  system 
similar  to  those  developed  for  subsonic  air- 
craft have  not  been  Incorporated  Into  Con- 
corde because  they  would  affect  Concordes' 
performance  capabUlty.  The  uae  of  fixed 
silencers  would  result  In  a  payload  loss  of 
30%  or  a  range  reduction  of  10  percent. 
If  today's  subsonic  Jet  silencing  technology 
could  be  applied  to  Concorde,  the  result 
would  be  an  Increase  of  some  60  to  70%  In 
the  direct  operating  costs  due  to  Increased 
specific  fuel  consumption,  thrust  losses, 
and  weight  penalties.  In  any  event,  the  ap- 
plication 0/  today's  subsonic  jet  silencing 
technology  to  Concorde  is  not  technologi- 
cally possible,  (emphasis  added.) 

What  is  saddest  is  that  the  airport 
proprietor  will  bear  the  brunt  of  this 
noise,  for  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
nuisance  suits  brought  by  those  living 
near  the  airports.  In  the  case  of  my 
home  State,  what  this  means,  by  and 
large,  is  that  the  counties  and  cities 
will  suffer  the  cost— in  essence  the  tax- 
payers themselves  will  pay  for  the 
nuisance  caused  by  the  SST  noise. 

Based  on  this  fact,  and  others,  the 
Los  Angeles  city  council  and  the  Airport 
Commissioners  unanimously  voted  to 
prohibit  commercial  flights  of  Concorde 
into  the  United  States.  I  understand 
that  the  Governor  of  New  York  feels  sim- 
ilarly about  flights  into  Kennedy  Inter- 
national. While  the  House  narrowly 
missed  passing  this  amendment,  losing 
by  a  vote  of  196-214,  the  Senate  mandate 
has  been  clear  for  several  years.  By  a  vote 
of  62  to  17,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Noise  Control  Act  which 
would  have  prohibited  SST  flights  into 
our  Nation  imless  they  could  meet  FAR 
36.  Regrettably,  the  provision  was  de- 
leted in  conference. 

Because  of  the  Senate's  already  estab- 
lished commitment,  coupled  with  the 
close  vote  in  the  House.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment to  once  and  for  all  halt  what  may 
well  be  the  greatest  threat  to  our  hearing 
to  ever  be  developed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prhited  in  the  Record  the  texts  of  a  Con- 
corde fact  sheet  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council's 
Transportation  Committee  on  Concorde. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Pile  No.  73-337  S-1  &  S-2) 
To  THE  Council  op  the  Cftt  of  Los  Angeles 

Yovir  Industry  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee reports  as  follows: 

The  City  Council  has  previously  supported 
legislation  to  ban  the  operation  of  super- 
sonic transports  (SST's)  Into  or  out  of  the 
United  States  and  California  airports  until 
these  planes  have  been  demonstrated  to  meet 
Federal  law  noise  levels. 
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When  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  SST  was 
BchedvUed  for  a  demonstration  flight  at  Loe 
Angeles  International  Airport,  the  City 
Council  adopted  a  Resolution  requesting  the 
Board  of  AJjport  Commissioners  to  make  a 
determination  that  the  demonstration  flight 
does  not  constitute  a  precedent  to  allow 
scheduled  operations  of  SST's  at  some  fu- 
ture date  nor  In  any  way  constitute  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  aircraft.  The  Department 
of  Airports  was  requested  to  measure  the 
noise  levels  of  the  SST. 

During  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
Concorde  aircraft  on  October  23  and  25,  1974, 
Wyle  Laboratories,  at  the  request  of  the  Air- 
port Department,  measured  the  SST's  noise 
levels.  The  SST's  noise  was  compared  to  the 
landing  and  take-oS  noise  during  operation 
of  a  Boeing  707-320C.  The  Board  of  Airport 
Commissioners  made  a  policy  In  1969  that  no 
commercial  aircraft  will  be  allowed  use  of 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport  If  it  ex- 
ceeds the  noise  level  created  by  a  Boeing 
707-320C.  Wyle  Laboratories  found  out  that 
the  maximum  noise  levels  of  the  Concorde 
exceeded  that  of  the  707  aircraft  at  the  meas- 
urement sites  by  an  average  of  about  two 
decibels  on  landing  and  about  six  decibels 
on  take-off. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  a  resolution  was 
presented  by  Councllwoman  Russell  asking 
that  the  Board  of  Airport  Commissioners  op- 
pose any  regularly  scheduled  commercial 
services  or  future  demonstration  flights  of 
SST's  at  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
until  these  aircraft  can  meet  Federal  Avia- 
tion Regulation  36  prescribing  allowable 
noise  levels  and  until  there  has  been  an  ap- 
propriate Environmental  Impact  Report.  The 
resolution  indicated  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  recommend  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  that  the 
Concorde  SST  be  permitted  to  fly  Into  and 
out  of  airports  in  the  United  States.  Because 
of  the  apprehension  caused  by  the  SST  to 
citizens  who  have  always  been  subjected  to 
conventional  Jet  noise,  Councllwoman  Rus- 
sell asked  that  the  Airport  Commission,  as 
the  Airport  proprietor,  take  steps  to  curb 
SST  flights  at  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port. 

At  the  public  hearing  we  held  on  the  reso- 
lution, vigorous  opposition  to  SST  flights 
at  Los  Angeles  International  Airport  was 
expressed  by  various  public  ofBclals  and  by 
citizens  who  live  close  to  the  Airport.  Mes- 
sages from  Senator  Alan  Cranston  and  Sen- 
ator John  Tunney  and  Congresswoman 
Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke  were  read  by  their 
representatives.  They  asked  for  support  of 
the  resolution  banning  the  SST's  until  they 
comply  with  Federal  noise  levels.  They  stated 
that  SST's  are  20-30%  noisier  than  the  707's 
which  are  already  considered  the  noisiest 
aircraft;  that  they  produce  four  times  the 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  on  take-off  and 
use  up  more  fuel  than  the  biggest  Jumbo 
Jet.  Also  cited  as  a  compelling  reason  to 
regvUate  SST  flights  is  the  scientific  finding 
that  their  continued  flights  could  strip  away 
the  earth's  ozone  shield  which  protects  peo- 
ple from  the  sun's  harmful  ultraviolet  rays. 
Removing  this  protective  layer  In  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  according  to  scientists,  could 
produce  a  rash  of  skin  cancer  In  the  United 
States. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Department 
of  Airports  stated  to  youi  Committee  that 
he  agrees  with  the  Russell  resolution  and 
that  he  will  not  recommend  SST  flights  until 
further  noise  standards  are  met  by  these 
aircraft. 

The  City  Attorney  submitted  his  report, 
which  your  Committee  requested,  to  deter- 
mine the  right  of  the  Airport  to  regulate 
the  type  of  aircraft  and  the  noise  levels 
created  by  aircraft  that  use  the  airport  facu- 
lties. The  City  Attorney  stated  that  based  on 
the  case  of  Air  Transport  Association  vs. 
Crotti.  the  City,  as  an  airport  proprietor,  has 
the  right  to  determine  the  type  of  air  serv- 
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lee  It  wants  at  its  faculties,  as  well  as  the 
type  of  aircraft  that  may  use  its  faculties. 
It  can  Issue  regxUatlons  controlling  the  per- 
missible levels  of  noise  created  by  these  air- 
craft. Having  these  rights.  Loe  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport  can  prohibit  the  use  of 
its  facilities  by  SST's  In  accordance  with 
reasonable  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  regula- 
tions. The  legal  responslbUlty  for  adopting 
such  regulations  is  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Airport  Commissioners. 

In  view  of  the  determination  by  the  City 
Attorney  that  the  Board  of  Airport  Commis- 
sioners has  the  right  to  determine  the  type 
of  air  service  It  wants  at  its  faculties,  as  well 
as  the  type  of  aircraft  that  may  use  Its  facul- 
ties and  to  regulate  the  permissible  levels  of 
noise  created  by  aircraft  that  use  the  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport,  we  recom- 
mend that  by  the  adoption  of  this  report, 
the  Resolution  (Russell-Ferraro)  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  of  Airport  Commission- 
ers oppose  any  regularly  scheduled  commer- 
cial service  or  future  flights  of  supersonic 
transports  (SST's)  at  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport  until  said  aircraft  can  meet 
Federal  Aviation  Regulation  Part  36  and 
until  there  has  been  an  appropriate  Environ- 
mental Impact  Report,  Is  adopted, 
RespectfuUy  submitted, 
Industry  and  Transportation 

COMMrrTEE. 

Concorde  Fact  Sheet 

General  Information:  aircraft  Jointly 
manufactured  by  Britain  &  Prance.  Selling 
price  of  $62  million  each,  today's  dollars.  To 
date,  16  authorized,  and  covered  by  US  EPA's 
"waiver"  on  noise  standards;  9  sold,  5  to 
Britain,  4  to  Prance.  Speed  1300  mph  (twice 
present  subsonic  fleet).  100  to  125  passen- 
gers,-all  flrst  class,  N.Y./London  flight  time 
of  3V2  hours  (Boeing  747  takes  7  hrs.).  Uses 
146,000  lbs.  fuel  per  3,000  miles,  or  2  to  3 
times  the  amount  per  passenger  than  sub- 
sonic fleet. 

U.S.  flights  recommended  by  FAA:  follow- 
ing EPA's  "waiver"  of  flrst  16  Concorde  pro- 
duction run,  FAA  recommends  1976  regular 
commercial  service  of  4  flights  per  day  to 
and  from  JFK,  2  flights  per  day  to  &  from 
Dulles.  If  full  Concorde  "fleet"  becomes  oper- 
ational, FAA  estimates  50  flights  dally  in  and 
out  of  JFK.  1975  "test  series"  of  20-30  flights 
being  requested  for  JFK,  perhaps  as  early  as 
May. 

Noise  pollution:  U.S.  Jets  are  being  re- 
quired to  meet  Federal  Aviation  Regulation, 
Part  36  noise  levels  which  average  107  EPNds' 
(perceived  noise  decibel  measurement).  US 
fleet  Is  required  to  retrofit  and  undergo  other 
fuel  and  engine  modifications  to  meet  FAR 
36.  The  EPA  "waiver"  exempts  Concorde's 
present  fleet,  and  unknown  number  of  Rus- 
sian TU-144S.  The  Concorde  wUl  average  9 
EPNdB  higher  than  FAR  36.  CRS  estimates 
this  means  200%  more  perceived  noise  to 
human  ear.  The  present  JFK  EPNdB  limit  Is 
112,  and  will  be  exceeded  by  20-30%.  Despite 
Its  "waiver"  recommendation,  EPA  report, 
pg.  25.  states  FAR  36  levels  ".  .  .  can  be 
achieved  under  current  &  available  technol- 
ogy for  the  initial  production  run  of  the 
Concorde  &  TU-144."  Sonic  boom  already 
prohibited  by  FAA. 


Con- 
corde 


707      DC-8 


747 


Lockh. 
10-11 


Takeoff  EPNdB...  117.8  113.0  117.0  115  0  95 

Sideline 113.1  102.0  103.0  lOl's  95 

ApP'oach 114.9  118.5  117.0  luis  102 

Average 115.3  ilTl  I12I  1102  97 


Vibration:  FAA  report,  pg.  42.  says  Alaska 
Concorde  tests  show  SST  produces  up  to 
500 r-f  more  household  (Interior)  vibration 
than  present  Jets,  because  of  low  frequency 
sound.  Takes  comfort  In  noting  level  u  still 


below  US  Bureau  of  Mines  structural  dam- 
age threshold. 

FAA.  noting  Concorde  must  hold  3y,  to 
D  mile  straight  shot  at  runway  on  landing 
estimates  minimum  of  380.000  JFK  ar^ 
residents  will  be  subjected  to  noise  levels 
rated  "normally  unacceptable"  by  HUD  reg- 
ulations, thus  requiring  special  approval  bv 
Sec'y  of  HUD.  ^ 

Atmospheric  pollution:  on  the  average 
Concorde  exceeds  EPA  emission  standanls 
(which  US  planes  must  meet  by  1979)  hv 
almost  250 -x.  The  4  flights  per  day  in  I 
out  of  JFK  will  by  themselves  Increase  total 
aircraft  emission  pollution  at  JFK  by  44% 
dally,  the  2  flight  per  day  in  &  out  of  Dull» 
will  Increase  emission  pollution  there  by 
8.3%.  Prime  offenders  are  Carbon  Monoxide 
(CO)    and  Nitrogen   Oxide    (NOx)  see 

chart  below.  FAA  admits  that  "worst  case 
of  50  flights  in  &  out  of  JFK  dally  would 
hike  pollution  28%  total,  and  41%  for  CO 
15%  for  NOx.  According  to  flgures  in  DOT 
report  of  January.  NOx  In  particular  could 
seriously   affect   the   ozone  layer.   Scientists 

DOT/PAA  figures  show  that  large  operatlnir 
fleet  of  present  Concorde  design  would 
cause  thousands  of  cases  cf  skin  cancer  in 
US  at  "best",  and  at  "worst."  actually  de- 
stroy the  ozone  layer  itself.  Full  reports 
from  the  National  Academy  of  Science  are 
due  soon  on  atmospheric  problems.  FAA  ad- 
mits that  full  flee,  would  have  to  undergo 
serious  fuel  and  engine  modifications,  pga 
57-8.  ".  .  .  to  ensure  that  emissions  In  the 
stratosphere  would  not  cause  a  significant 
disturbance  of  the  environment."  FAA  sava 
present  SST  fleet  must  cut  emissions  up  to 
600  xc    to   be   acceptable   in   large   numbers. 

IPounds  per  takeoff  and  landing  cycle] 


Concorde 

707 

DC-8 

747 

CO 

NOx 

804 

106 

202 
30 

120 
48 

187 
12& 

Economic  considerations:  British  Alrwaya 
report  to  Its  government  says  "best  case" 
hopes  would  divert  some  $4  million  In  first 
class  business  annually  to  Concorde  on  the 
NY  to  London  run  alone.  US  formerly  sub- 
sidized US  carriers  for  empty  seats,  and  la 
under  pressure  from  Pan  Am.  presently  to 
do  so  again.  British  Airways  report  also  notes 
British  government  subsidy  of  some  $6& 
million  (In  1974  dollars)  will  be  necessary^ 
on  an  annual  basis  even  if  all  goes  well.  Mlsc 
notes:  Friends  of  the  Earth  estimates  that 
fuel  for  three  trans-Atlantic  Concorde  filghts, 
would  produce  enough  fertilizer  to  feed  20. 
million  people  one  day. 

Final  word  from  EPA:  pg  42.  "It  would 
appear  to  be  only  prudent  to  recognize  the 
possibility  that  many  more  than  20  current 
SSTs  will  operate.  &  to  provide  suitable  reg- 
ulations to  protect  the  environment.  . .  In  any 
event,  even  20  or  fewer  current  SSTs  landing 
and  taking  off  from  a  small  number  of  (US) 
airports,  on  the  same  airport,  can  represent 
a  significant  noise  impact  In  the  environs  of 
those  airports.  Therefore,  suitable  regulatlona 
are  required  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
encroachment  of  such  noise." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
months  I  have  spoken  out  in  opposition 
to  exempting  the  Concorde  from  existinff 
regulations.  To  my  mind,  it  would  pre- 
sent a  totally  unacceptable  environmen- 
tal cost.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Concorde 
be  allowed  four  flights  per  day  in  and 
out  of  Kennedy  Airport.  According  to  the 
1973  FAA  statistics,  the  average  number 
of  dally  flight  operations  at  JFK  Is  1,046. 
and  these  op>eratlons  take  place  24  houra 
a  day.  At  present,  375.900  people  are  ex^ 
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posed  to  what  the  FAA  deems  acceptable 
noise  levels  in  an  impacted  area  of  ap- 
proximately 6  square  miles;  50,500  are 
exposed  to  imacceptable  levels.  The 
presence  of  only  four  Concorde  flights  in 
and  out  of  JFK  per  day  would  extend  the 
Impacted  area  to  approximately  7  square 
miles,  and  would  raise  the  total  number 
of  people  exposed  to  acceptable  noise 
levels  to  379,500,  and  the  number  ex- 
posed to  unacceptable  noise  levels  to 
53,103. 

Fui'thermore,  my  constituents  in  the 
Impacted  areas  are  already  extremely 
disturbed  by  the  vibration  generated  by 
subsonic  aircraft  flying  over  their  homes. 
Their  private  possessions — their  dishes, 
pictures,  lamps,  and  so  forth — rattle 
against  their  supporting  surfaces  24 
hours  a  day.  Cold  weather  tests  of  the 
Concorde  have  shown  that  vibration  was 
as  much  as  flve  times  greater  for  the 
Concorde  than  for  subsonic  long-range 
aircraft.  I  see  no  reason  why  thousands 
of  Americans  should  be  asked  to  put  up 
with  these  additional  irritations  on  a 
daily  basis  just  so  a  few  hundred  people 
per  day  can  save  3  or  4  hours  a  day 
crossing  the  Atlantic. 

A  third  vital  consideration  taken  into 
account  In  PAA's  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  was  the  Increase  in 
atmospheric  pollution.  Four  flights  would 
increase  total  aircraft  emission  pollu- 
tion at  JFK  by  4.39  percent  daily.  One 
Concorde  emits  804  poimds  of  carbon 
monoxide  per  landing/takeoff  cycle  as 
opposed  to  202  pounds  for  a  B-707  or  187 
pounds  for  a  B-747.  Later,  the  emission 
of  NOx  accumulates  in  the  stagnant 
stratosphere,  further  adding  to  the 
problem  of  ozone  reduction.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware,  the  problem  of 
ozone  reduction  is  being  carefully  studied 
by  our  scientists  to  determine  if  there 
is.  indeed,  a  connection  between  ozone 
reduction  and  the  numerical  increase  in 
cases  of  fatal  and  nonfatal  skin  cancer. 

That  our  Grovernment  would  consider 
imposing  these  environmental  and  social 
costs  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.  It  Is  even 
more  ironic  that  we  in  Congress  can  con- 
sider authorizing  the  expenditure  of  3.4 
million  dollars  for  future  noise  suppres- 
sion research  for  aircraft,  while  the  FAA 
Is  so  bUthely  considering  waiving  our 
national  noise  standards  for  the  Con- 
corde. 

Mr.  President,  in  cosponsorlng  this 
amendment  my  colleagues  and  I  are  ask- 
ing the  Members  of  this  body  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  safety  of  American 
people  by  maintaining  existing  stand- 
ards. This  is  the  only  issue  at  hand,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  demonstrate  Its 
concern  for  maintaining  our  environ- 
mental concerns  by  approving  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  This 
amendment  proposes  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  funds  appropriated  for  the 
air  traflBc  control  system  for  piuposes 
related  to  the  takeoff  and  landing  of 
civilian  supersonic  aircraft.  This  amend- 
ment would  clrciunvent  a  careful,  fair, 
and  equitable  procedure  established  by 
Congress  and  being  adhered  to  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 


I  am  referring  to  the  environmental 
impact  statement  required  by  Congress. 
Environmental  impact  statements  are 
required  in  order  to  know  the  effects 
of  any  action  modifying  our  habitat. 
This  amendment,  should  it  be  adopted, 
would  circumvent  this  process  mandated 
by  Congress  in  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1969.  The 
amendment  makes  a  judgment  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Concorde  super- 
sonic transport  be  allowed  to  land  in  this 
country  before  it  is  known  what  effect 
such  operations  would  have  on  the  en- 
virormient. 

Ours  is  a  governmental  system  based 
on  fairness  and  citizen  participation. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
received  over  1,200  comments  and  1,000 
pages  of  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
allowing  the  Concorde  into  U.S.  air- 
ports. Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  render  these  com- 
ments futile — by  an  arbitrary  action  of 
Congress.  These  comments  were  sub- 
mitted in  good  faith  they  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  final  decision.  They  were  sub- 
mitted with  faith  the  Issues  they  raised 
would  be  addressed.  We  must  not  break 
that  faith  by  our  action  here  today. 

The  fact  is  that  the  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  shows  the  con- 
cerns being  raised  here  today  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  Concorde  SST  is 
slightly  noisier  than  first- generation  tur- 
bojets,  primarily  old  707's  and  DC-8's. 
These  planes  constitute  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  commercial  aircraft  in 
operation  today.  In  actual  flgures,  the 
Concorde  is  noisier  than  these  first-gen- 
eration turbo  jets  by  4  EpNdbs — effective 
perceived  decibels — on  takeoff,  noisier  by 
5  EpNdbs  in  accompanying  sideline  noise, 
and  5  EpNdbs  quieter  in  landing  ap- 
proach. In  addition,  the  low  frequency 
noise  produced  by  the  Concorde  is  less 
harmful  to  the  ears  than  the  whine  of  jet 
engines  we  have  become  accustomed  to. 
The  increase  in  total  noise  at  Kennedy 
airport  in  New  York  the  Concorde  would 
cause  is  less  than  1  percent.  The  problem 
of  noise  is  hardly  an  ear  shattering  one. 

The  climatic  impact  assessment 
project  has  concluded  that  the  increase 
in  skin  cancer  attributable  to  the  Con- 
corde is  no  higher  than  the  incidence  of 
increased  skin  cancer  resulting  from 
moving  25  miles  further  south  and 
thereby  exposing  oneself  to  more  ultra- 
violet rays  from  the  sun.  This  project 
was  a  $20  million  study  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Surely  we  can  tnist 
its  results.  The  project's  report  also  con- 
cluded that  the  danger  of  ozone  deple- 
tion one  hears  so  much  about  these  days 
would  come  only  with  fleets  of  hundreds 
of  supersonic  transports  using  current 
technology. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  rely  on  the  old  "slippery 
slope"  argument.  They  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  6  flights  daily  will  soon  become 
50  or  a  hundred.  I  have  always  regarded 
such  arguments  with  a  healthy  degree  of 
skepticism.  The  "slippery  slope"  is  often 
not  as  slippery  nor  as  steep  as  those  who 
use  this  argtiment  would  have  us  think. 
I  carmot  see  how  a  grand  total  of  six 
flights  daily,  four  to  Kennedy  and  two 


to  Dulles,  would  proliferate  into  many 
more.  I  also  cannot  believe  that  these 
flights  would  cause  irreparable  harm  to 
our  environment.  The  facts  show  other- 
wise. Any  congressional  action  taken 
here  today,  in  light  of  the  facts  I  have 
stated,  would  indeed  be  arbitrary  and 
unwise. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  mine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  called 
for,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  refrain  from  caUing  the  roll. 
Will  the  Senators  take  their  seats.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Will  the  Senators  please  clear  the  well 
and  return  to  their  seats  and  carry  on 
their  conversations  in  the  cloakroom. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  reg- 
ular order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  called  for. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  Uie  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symincton) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon) 
is  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  331  Leg.] 
YEAS — 44 


Aboiuezk 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Fong 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Fore! 

MuBkle 

Buckley 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Pack wood 

Bvunpers 

Hartke 

Pas  tore 

Burdlck 

Haskell 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

RlblcoS 

Case 

Javlts 

Roth 

Church 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stone 

Cranston 

Long 

1\inney 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

McGovem 
NAYS— 46 

WUllams 

Allen 

Bentsen 

ChUea 

Baker 

Brock 

CurtU 

BeaU 

Cannon 

Ool« 
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Fannin 

Oam 

Glenn 

Ooldwat«r 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helma 

HoUlngB 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Bartlett 
BeUmon 
Biden 


Johnston 

Laxalt 

Magnuson 

Matblas 

McClellan 

McCliire 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Randolph 
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Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

WUIiam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Toung 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Eastland  Nelson 

Hart,  Philip  A.   Stennls 
Metcalf  Symington 


So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  (No.  808) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  please 
be  in  order  so  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  may  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  is  of- 
fered for  myself  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  39,  after  line  10,  add  the  followlne 
new  section : 

"gejteral  pkovisions 
"Sec.  316.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der or  included  In  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  planning  or  execution  of  programs, 
the  obligations  for  which  are  In  excess  of 
•9.000,000.000  for  •Pederal-ald-Hlghways-  and 
for  'Highway  Safety  Construction  Programs' 
m  Fiscal  Tear  1976  and  for  the  period  July 
1,  1976  through  September  30,  1976,  Provided 
that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  ob- 
ligations for  emergency  relief  under  section 
125  of  title  23,  U.S.C:  special  urban  high 
density  traffic  program  under  section  146  of 
title  23,  U.S.C.,  and  special  bridge  replace- 
ment program  under  section  144  of  title  23, 
VS.C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  there  is  1  hour  on  the 
amendment,  equally  divided.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  I  understand  it 
I  will  have  30  minutes  for  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment,  and  then  the  able 
Senator  managing  this  measure  (Mr. 
Bayh)  would  have  the  remaining  30 
minutes.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  today  as  an  outgrowth  of 
a  conference  which  was  held  yesterday 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  discussed 
the  proper  funding  of  our  highway 
program. 


The  amendment  would  limit  the  obli- 
gation of  apportioned  Federal  aid  high- 
way funds  to  $7.2  billion  during  the  1976 
fiscal  year,  and  $1.8  bUlion  during  the 
transition  quarter  to  the  new  fiscal  cal- 
ender that  follows. 

In  our  conference  yesterday.  Senator 
Baker  and  I  indicated  to  Secretary  Cole- 
man that  we  would  recommend  to  the 
Senate  this  limitation,  and  we  indicated 
that  we  would  do  it  for  what  we  believed 
to  be  several  vahd  reasons. 

The  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  69 
on  April  24  freed  all  impounded  highway 
money.  That  vote  was  77  to  7.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  expressed  itself 
against  the  impoundment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  those  funds. 

That  action  provided  money  which  was 
made  available  for  obligation  at  a  time 
Mr.  President,  when  we  had  had  3  years' 
of  high  inflation  which  had  severely 
eroded  the  buying  power  of  the  highway 
dollar. 

These  funds  also  were  freed  to  help 
Place  unemployed  workers  back  into 
productive  jobs. 

The  result  demonstrated  that  there 
was  a  substantial  backlog  of  planned 
highway  projects  on  which  construction 
could  be  started  with  little  delay  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1975  a  total  of  $7  8 
billion  in  Federal  aid  funds  had  been 
obligated  by  the  States.  This  was  well 
above  the  $4.6  billion  program  level  origi- 
nally intended  by  the  administration  a 
year  ago.  It  exceeded  all  expectations 
when  the  first  $2  billion  in  impounded 
funds  were  voluntarily  released  by  the 
President  in  February. 

The  $7.8  billion  committed  to  contract 
by  the  States  had  the  effect  of  making 
substantial  inroads  on  the  accumulated 
demand.  It  also  raised  the  possibility  of 
even  more  highway  funds  in  the  year 
ahead. 

As  Secretary  Coleman  explained  ves- 
terday.  it  is  conceivable  that  $11  billion 
m  currently  authorized  highway  funds 
could  be  available  to  the  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  just  started.  This  amount 
could  reach  at  least  $14  billion  with  ad- 
ditional authorizations  that  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1975  which  is  now  being  developed  by 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee.  The  Sec- 
retary's $11  billion  figure  assumes  that 
fiscal  year  1977  funds  for  the  Interstate 
System    will    be    made    available    this 
autumn— a  reasonable  assumption  since 
several  States  have  already  exhausted 
their  1976  funds  for  interstate  develop- 
ment. The  Congress  could  provide  these 
funds  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  even 
before  we  complete  work  on  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1975.  Indeed  I  an- 
ticipate that  we  must  take  such  action  if 
we  are  to  prevent  the  interstate  program 
from  coming  to  a  virtual  halt  in  many 
States  before  the  end  of  the  year 

I  believe  that  the  obligation  of  $9  bil- 
lion in  Federal  aid  highway  funds  over 
the  next  15  months  will  permit  the 
orderly  continuation  of  the  program  I 
observe  that  the  Secretary  proposed  a 
limitation  of  $8.5  billion  for  this  period 
but  agreed  to  the  higher  figure  to  main- 
tain construction  activity  at  a  proper 
level. 

The  $7.2  billion  obligation  level  which 
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this  amendment  established  for  appor- 
tioned funds  in  fiscal  1976  is  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  early  this  year  following  our  re- 
view of  budget  proposals  of  agencies 
whose  programs  fall  under  the  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  adopted  this  recommendation 
in  its  proposal  for  Federal  spending  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  Senator 
Baker  and  I  propose  today  is  the  out- 
growth of  initiatives  taken  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  when  it  reported 
Senate  Resolution  69.  At  that  time  we 
recognized  that  while  that  measure 
would  release  impounded  funds,  there 
was  a  need  for  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  agree  on  possible  limi- 
tations to  future  spending. 

We  believed  that  there  has  to  be  a  fis- 
cal responsibility  in  the  Congress,  which 
is  quite  different  from  an  impoundment 
of  highway  trust  funds  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We,  therefore  ini- 
tiated a  series  of  meetings  with  Secre- 
tary Coleman,  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
Mrator  Norbert  T.  Tiemann,  and  other 
Department  officials.  The  parties  in- 
volved  were  serious  in  their  purpose  in 
determining  a  funding  level  for  the  hiPh- 
way  program  that  will  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue meeting  highway  needs  without 
contributing  to  our  national  economic 
troubles. 

I  repeat  that  the  $9  bUlion  proposed 
for  the  next  15  months  represents  the 
best  agency  judgment,  based  on  infor- 
mation from  the  States,  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  funding  for  the  highway 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  this  proposed  obligation 
hmitation  applies  to  those  funds  appor- 
tioned by  formula  to  the  States.  These 
are  the  largest  share  of  highway  funds 
and  include  the  following  programs-  in- 
terstate System,  rural  primary  system, 
rural  secondary  system,  urban  exten- 
sions, urban  system,  priority  primary 
system,  metropolitan  planning,  railroad- 
highway  grade  crossings,  elimination  of 
high  hazard  locations,  elimination  of 
roadside  obstacles,  forest  highways,  and 
the  safer  roads  system. 

It  is  not  applicable  to  those  programs 
for  which  funds  are  allocated  to  States 
on  the  basis  of  meeting  certain  national 
objectives.  These  programs  include  high- 
way safety  research  and  development, 
highway  beautification,  hishway-related 
safety  grants,  rural  highway  public 
transportation  demonstration  program, 
territorial  highways,  Darien  Gap  high- 
way, off-system  roads,  overseas  highway, 
access  roads  to  public  recreation  areas, 
and  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway. 

We  do  not  inteno  that  the  limitations 
provided  in  the  amendment  we  have  of- 
fered apply  to  funds  for  emergency  re- 
lief, urban  high  density  highways,  and 
the  special  bridge  replacement  program. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  a  mechanism  for  ad- 
justing to  the  release  of  all  previously 
impounded  highway  funds.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  record  show  that  if 
there  had  been  no  impoundment — and 
therefore  no  accumulated  money  to  re- 
lease—funds available  for  fiscal  year  1976 
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would  be  less  than  those  which  can  be 
obligated  under  this  amendment. 

The  freeing  of  impounded  highway  au- 
thority made  considerable  money  sud- 
denly available,  and  it  was  properly  used 
to  significantly  reduce  the  backlog  of 
planned  construction  projects.  Those  who 
carry  out  the  highway  program — at  both 
tlie  Federal  and  State  levels — should  be 
aware  that  this  situation  will  not  be  re- 
peated. This  amendment  establishes  a 
spending  level  only  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter.  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate, under  any  foreseen  circumstances, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  similar 
action  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  matter  is  explained 
In  a  letter  from  Secretary  Coleman  to 
Senator  Baker  and  me.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon    Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  In  your  March  12,  1975 
letter  to  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  regarding  proposed  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  President's  recommended  deferral 
of  FY  1975  highway  funds,  you  Indicated  that 
the  Public  Works  Committee  would  enter 
Into  a  dialogue  with  the  Administration  to 
determine  an  appropriate  highway  obligation 
level  for  FY  1976.  Since  that  letter.  Admin- 
istrator Tiemann  and  my  staff  have  dis- 
cussed this  issue  with  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

Following  these  discussions,  and  having 
the  opportunity  to  assess  the  results  of  the 
FY  1975  highway  program  and  the  FY  1976 
resolution  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Com- 
mittees, I  believe  the  following  points  are 
Important  to  our  mutual  understanding  of 
this  situation: 

1.  In  light  of  the  final  FY  1975  highway 
funding  experience  and  other  factors,  we 
agree  that  the  originally  planned  FY  1976 
highway  obligation  level  of  $5.2B  Is  no  longer 
appropriate. 

2.  However,  without  any  constraints,  cur- 
rently authorized  funds  becoming  available 
under  current  law  during  FY  1976  total  In 
excess  of  $11B.  We  believe  that  FY  1976 
obligations  of  this  magnitude  would  be  inap- 
propriate and  clearly  Inconsistent  with  the 
FY  1976  budget  resolution  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

3.  There  are  several  alternatives  for  plac- 
ing some  joint  Executive-Congressional  cell- 
ing on  the  level  of  FY  1976  highway  obliga- 
tions. These  alternatives  Include: 

a.  Shifting  the  date  on  which  the  $3.25B 
In  FY  1977  Interstate  funds  must  be  made 
available  for  obligation  from  January  1.  1976 
to  October  1,  1976. 

b.  Utilizing  the  procedures  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
Presidential  transmittal  and  Congressional 
acceptance  of  a  FY  1976  deferral  message  for 
some  portion  of  the  available  highway  au- 
thorizations. 

c.  Establishment  by  the  Congress  of  a  cell- 
ing for  FY  1976  highway  obligations.  In 
transportation  programs,  this  action  Is  most 
often  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
appropriation  legislation. 


In  assessing  these  alternatives,  we  believe 
the  third  course  of  action  would  be  most  ef- 
fective at  this  point.  Given  the  fact  that 
several  States  are  running  out  of  available 
apportionments,  shifting  the  availability 
datj  of  existing  FY  1977  Interstate  appor- 
tionments Is  probably  not  acceptable.  Fur- 
thermore, In  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  recent  court  decisions  and 
the  existence  of  outstanding  Injunctions  sug- 
gest that  reliance  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  to 
establish  a  FY  1976  highway  obligation  level 
might  be  challenged  In  court  and  could  lead 
to  protracted  litigation,  which  could  create 
unnecessary  disruption   of   the  program. 

Consequently,  In  view  of  the  above,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  course  of  action  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
and  Approprlatons  Committee: 

1.  The  Senate,  acting  through  the  regular 
appropriations  process,  would  establish  a 
total  obligation  celling  for  FY  1976  and  the 
three-month  transition  period  to  the  new 
fiscal  year.  In  light  of  the  FY  1975  program 
experience  and  our  preliminary  discussions 
with  your  staff,  we  propose  a  total  15-month 
celling  of  approximately  $8.5B.  We  would 
work  with  the  House  to  attempt  to  gain  ap- 
proval of  this  approach  should  the  Senate 
approve  It. 

2.  Because  FY  1976  highway  obligations 
would  be  established  by  such  an  obligation 
celling,  the  Administration  will  not  trans- 
mit a  FY  1976  deferral  message  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program. 

3.  Should  the  full  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion including  such  an  obligation  celling,  the 
Administration  would  apportion  to  the  States 
the  currently  authorized  FY  1977  Interstate 
funds  as  soon  as  such  an  obligation  c?lllnff 
Is  signed  into  law  and  a  new  Interstate  cost 
estimate  is  approved  by  the  Congress. 

My  staff  and  I  are  available  to  discuss  this 
proposal  in  more  detail  with  you  and  your 
staff. 

Sincerely, 

William  T.  Coleman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  consumed  13  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  when  he  has 
completed  his  remarks? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  at  this  time,  if  that  would 
accommodate  his  purpose. 

I  yield  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  frierd  from 
West  Virginia,  and  I  will  do  my  very 
best  to  abbreviate  these  remarks  appro- 
priately. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  proposing  to  set  an  obligational 
ceiling  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
pram  for  the  15-month  period  from 
July  1.  1975  to  September  30.  1C76. 

To  begin  with.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  chairm-'n  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  his  statesmanlike  approach 
to  an  issue  before  us  that  could  have 
been  a  vexing  and  troublesome  one.  The 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  since 
1967  has  led  the  way  in  opposing  with- 
holding of  highway  funds  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  He  has  been  joined  in  his 
staunch  opposition  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  Members  of  this  entire  body  We  be- 
lieved that  the  funding  levels  set  by  Con- 


gress for  the  highway  program  clearly 
were  the  levels  Congress  expected  to  be 
implemented;  that  it  was  not  left  to 
administrative  discretion  to  determine 
whether  and  where  the  fimds  should  be 
spent. 

Nevertheless,  through  three  adminis- 
trations, impoundments  were  imposed.  A 
very  substantial  backlog  of  apportioned 
but  unobligated  revenues  accumulated. 

With  the  change  in  the  economic  pic- 
ture during  late  1974  and  early  1975,  the 
administration  acknowledged  tiiat  more 
highway  funds  could  beneficially  be  spent 
than  had  originally  been  planned  for  fis- 
cal 1975.  Accordingly,  an  additional  $2 
billion  was  released  in  February. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1976, 
however,  proposed  what  the  Public 
Works  Committee  believed  to  be  an  un- 
realistically  low  obligational  level.  In  an 
effort  to  urge  the  administration  to  enter 
into  a  dialog  with  Congress  on  appropri- 
ate spending  levels,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reported  to  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  deferral  of  any  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds.  The  Senate 
passed  the  resolution.  This  had  the  effect 
of  ending  executive  impoundments,  and 
making  available  to  States  the  entire 
$9.1  biUion  previously  authorized,  over 
several  previous  fiscal  years,  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  create  an  annual 
program  level  for  highways  of  $9.1  bil- 
lion. Because  the  only  means  available 
at  the  time  to  show  disapproval  of  Exec- 
utive impoundments  was  to  release  all 
funds;  that  was  the  course  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

In  the  report  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  the  Budget  Committee  on  1976 
obligational  levels  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways, we  recommended  a  level  of  $7.2 
billion  for  the  12-month  period  from 
July  1,  1975.  to  June  30,  1976,  and  $1.8 
billion  for  the  transition  quarter.  The 
Budget  Committee  acted  on  this  recom- 
mendation in  establishing  the  overall 
budget  projections. 

Unless  some  action  is  taken  to  limit 
total  obligations  during  fiscal  1976.  the 
amount  legally  available — even  without 
passage  of  new  highway  legislation, 
which  is  probable — will  be  in  excess  of 
$11  billion.  If  new  spending  authority  is 
enacted  the  totcl  available  could  go  as 
high  as  $14  or  $15  billion  for  the  15- 
month  period  up  to  October  1,  1976. 

Clearly,  this  amount  far  exceeds  any 
annual  obligational  level  intended  by 
Congress  for  the  highway  program.  An- 
nual authorizations  contained  in  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  aver- 
aged $6.6  billion. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  that  a  12- 
month  obligational  level  of  $7.2  billion 
represents  a  good  estimate  of  States' 
ability  to  use  funds. 

The  fact  that  the  States  managed  to 
obligate  in  excess  of  $7.8  billion  during 
fiscal  1975  is  seen  as  an  unusual  circum- 
stance in  that  States  pulled  numerous 
projects  "off  the  shelf"  and  to  a  great 
extent,  cleared  up  their  backlogs  of  proj- 
ects ready  to  go.  The  suggestion  is  that 
States  are  not  in  a  irasition  at  this  time 
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to  keep  up  the  tremendous  pace  of  obli- 
gations reached  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1975. 
Thus,  to  encourage  States  to  gear  up 
over  the  next  fiscal  year  to  take  advan- 
tage of  $11  billion  or  more,  only  to  have 
program  levels  decrease  when  the  im- 
pounded funds  have  been  spent,  seems 
an  undesirable  way  to  conduct  an  order- 
ly program.  It  makes  far  more  sense  to 
spread  out  the  release  of  funds  accumu- 
lated over  7  years  of  administrative  im- 
poundments to  insure  a  more  consistent 
level  of  funding. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  distinguished  chairman 
from  Vermont,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  have  joined  in 
making  these  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  our  purpose  and  intent  to  estab- 
lish a  responsible  control  of  the  Federal 
budget  by  placing  an  obligational  ceiling 
on  the  Federal  aid  to  highway  program. 
I  concur  in  this  effort  with  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  such  time 
as  he  has  requested. 
Was  that  3  minutes? 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Three  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committe  on 
Public  Works  for  yielding  me  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  committee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  who 
has  just  spoken,  for  the  action  they  are 
recoimnending  to  this  body  today. 

I  believe  most  of  us  in  Congress  have 
voiced  disapproval  of  efforts  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  over  the  past  several  years 
to  frustrate  or  redirect  congressional  in- 
tent as  expressed  in  Federal-aid  highway 
legislation. 

No  Member  of  this  body  has  been 
more  vigorous  in  his  opposition  to  these 
practices  than  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  He 
has  stated  his  views  In  this  Chamber,  in 
correspondence  with  three  Presidents, 
and  in  speeches  around  the  country. 

The  situation  we  confront  today  is  dif- 
ferent, however,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  recognized.  We 
are  not  being  asked  to  approve  Executive 
impoimdment  of  congressionally  author- 
ized funds. 

Rather,  we  will  be  making  one  unique 
adjustment  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  highway  impoundments. 
We  are  being  asked  to  see  that  the  high- 
way program  is  not  threatened  by  erratic 
fimding  levels  while  we  undo  7  years  of 
administrative  impoimdments. 

There  are  those  who  may  call  what 
is  being  proposed  congressional  Im- 
poundments. It  is  not  important  what 


our  action  is  called,  so  long  as  we  recog- 
nize that  what  we  are  doing  is  consistent 
with  the  congressional  promise  to  exer- 
cise responsible  control  over  the  budget 
while  insuring  continuation  of  productive 
programs. 

The  action  proposed  today  is  consist- 
ent with  earlier  recommendations  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  as  to  desirable 
funding  levels  for  the  highway  program. 
The  obligational  ceiling  is  higher  than 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  1976  by  the 
1973  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

We  are  not  proposing  an  unrealisti- 
cally  low  level  of  obligations  but  one 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees' recommendations  for  the  1976 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
have  given  persuasive  reasons  for  the 
action  they  propose.  I  concur  in  their 
views  and  congratulate  them  for  their 
leadership.  I  intend  to  follow  that  lead- 
ership this  afternoon. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  require 
some  time  on  this  amendment  which  I 
will  support,  incidentally. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  pretty  much  out  of  time.  I 
want  to  give  the  views  of  the  Committee 
on  Budget. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Randolph  and  Senator  Baker. 
let  me  say  this.  The  issue  that  is  involved 
is  simply  this:  At  the  present  rate  of 
spending  in  the  highway  program,  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  spending  in 
that  program  will  bust  the  congressional 
budget  by  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1976.  That  is 
it,  pure  and  simple. 

The  Randolph-Baker  proposal  would 
reduce  that  impact  by  $200  to  $300 
million. 

Even  with  the  amendment,  highway 
spending  will  take  us  above  the  congres- 
sional budget  by  a  minimum  of  $700  mil- 
lion, according  to  present  estimates. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  support  the 
Randolph-Baker  amendment. 

May  I  say,  in  addition,  that  as  I  under- 
stand the  practicalities  of  trying  to  re- 
duce highway  programs  in  50  States, 
probably  we  cannot  completely  avoid 
the  budget  busting  effects  of  the  present 
rate  of  highway  spending. 

I  think  the  Randolph-Baker  amend- 
ment is  a  practical  response  to  this 
budget  problem. 

May  I,  Mr.  President,  simply  lay  out 
the  reasons  for  the  present  situation. 

We  have  all  supported  Federal  assist- 
ance for  highway  development,  as  has 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

The  Committee  is  on  record  along  with 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Ap- 
propriations in  recommending  that  the 
Senate  vote  to  overturn  the  President's 
impoundment  of  highway  funds. 


Further,  while  the  President  recom- 
mended in  his  February  budget  message 
that  the  program  level  be  set  at  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1976,  generating  approxi- 
mately $4.8  billion  in  outlays,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  reported  a  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  that 
assumed  a  program  level  of  approximate- 
ly $7.2  billion,  with  outlays  of  $6.2  bU- 
lion. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  result  was 
approved  by  all  three  committees  which 
have  a  direct  interest  in  highway  spend- 
ing, the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
Appropriations,  and  Budget. 

But  these  estimates  are  proving  inade- 
quate. We  gave  the  program  a  stimulus 
in  fiscal  1975  that  is  having  unexpected 
impacts  in  fiscal  1976. 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  States 
are  finding  it  possible  to  obligate  high- 
way funds  faster  than  it  was  estimated 
that  they  could. 

The  result  is  very  simple,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  have  them  outlined  in  a 
table,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  OBLIGATIONS  AND 
OUTLAYS  ASSUMED  BY  FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
COMPARED  WITH  CURRENT  PROJECTIONS  AND  WITH 
RESULTS  EXPECTED  UNDER  RANDOLPH-BAKER  AMEND- 
MENT 

II  n  billions  of  dollars) 

First  ProjectioM 

concurrent         Current  wrtti 

resolution     projections     amendment 


Fiscal  1975  obligations. 
Fiscal  1976: 

Obligations 

Outlays 


6.8 

7.2 
6.2 


'7.8 

7.8 
7.2 


•7.J 

7.2 
6.9-7.0 


>  Actual. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  may  simply  outline 
this  in  simple  terms,  with  respect  to  ob- 
ligations, fiscal  1975  obligations  were  esti- 
mated in  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
at  $6.8  billion;  the  actual  obligations  for 
fiscal  1975  were  $7.8  billion.  In  other 
words,  we  obligated  at  a  rate  in  fiscal 
1975  of  $1  billion  dollars  faster  than  was 
anticipated.  Fiscal  1976  obUgations  were 
projected  in  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion at  $7.2  billion;  currently  they  are 
projected  to  approach  $7.8  billion. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  outlays  for 
fiscal  1976  are  currently  projected  at  $7.2 
billion,  as  compared  to  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  estimate  of  $6.2  billion. 

That  Is  a  billion  dollars  over  the  res- 
olutlon,  Mr.  President,  and  that  could 
prove  to  be  a  conservative  number. 

With  the  Randolph-Baker  amend- 
ment, that  outlay  projection  would  be  re- 
duced to  $6.9  to  $7  billion. 

I  hope  we  will  hold  at  that  figure,  as 
I  have  Indicated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virghiia.  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  cooper- 
ated fuUy  with  the  Budget  Committee  aU 
through  this  year.  I  have  served  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  with  him.  TliB 
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resolution  numbers  were  set  with  his  co- 
operation, and  we  just  did  not  anticipate 
that  the  stimulus  for  the  program  which 
we  set  in  place  last  year  would  have  this 
Bnd  of  Impact.  Now  we  are  taring  to  ad- 
just. I  commend  the  chairman  for  taking 
this  responsible  budgetary  action,  which 
recognizes  what  has  happened  and  the 
need  to  exercise  some  discipline. 

So  I  give  my  compliments  to  Senator 
Randolph  and  Senator  Baker,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  the  Senate  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  find  myself 
In  a  very  diflBcult  position,  listening  to 
the  arguments  of  three  of  my  colleagues 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and 
under  normal  circumstances,  I  would  be 
persuaded  by  their  language. 

For  a  long  time,  several  of  us  have 
been  opposed  adamantly  to  executive  im- 
poundment as  it  was  directed  at  the 
highway  trust  fund.  This  action,  indeed, 
could  be  called  legislative  impoundment. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  logic.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  being  what  It  is  today, 
I,  for  one,  am  reluctant  to  back  away 
from  the  need  to  put  some  of  these  high- 
way dollars  to  work,  to  continue  the  flow, 
and  to  keep  these  highways  not  only  be- 
ing built  but  also  employing  people  who 
otherwise  will  be  on  the  unemployment 
line  or  the  welfare  line. 

I  like  to  be  cooperative;  but  I  recall 
standing  at  my  desk  when  resolution  69 
was  being  debated  and  pointing  out  that 
at  this  time  in  our  history,  we  need  to  let 
the  State  highway  departments  know 
that  they  can  let  those  contracts,  so  that 
we  can  get  ourselves  out  of  this  reces- 
sion by  putting  people  to  work  instead  of 
cutting  back. 

This  morning,  I  had  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion, a  sort  of  briefing  session,  with  econ- 
omists for  whom  many  of  us  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect,  one  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Arthur  Okimi.  We  discussed  a  broad 
range  of  subjects. 

It  was  his  assessment — and  I  must  say 
that  it  is  a  parallel  to  most  that  I  have 
heard— that  the  projected  rate  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  going  to  have  us  at 
least  8  percent  at  the  end  of  next  year 
and  that  there  is  no  way  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  to  buUd  highways, 
to  employ  people,  to  keep  them  off  wel- 
fare and  off  the  unemployment  lines, 
is  going  to  increase  Inflation  right  now. 
We  may  have  bottomed  out,  but  the 
question  is,  are  we  going  to  get  back 
on  top?  The  process  that  presently  Is 
being  followed  is  slow  and  tortuous. 

I  hope  there  is  some  way  in  which  I 
can  persuade  my  colleagues  to  accept 
the  full  funding  figure  that  is  in  the 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  vdll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  respect  Mr.  Arthur 
Okun  for  his  knowledge,  for  the  expertise 
he  brings  to  the  esoteric  subject  of  eco- 
nomics; but  I  also  know  that  he  thinks 
very  highly  of  the  Importance  of  es- 
tablishing the  credibility  of  this  budget 
process. 

In  the  last  2  weeks,  I  have  had  placed 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  the  current 
scorekeeping  report  indicating  where  we 


stand  with  respect  to  the  targets  we  set 
In  May.  At  the  present  time,  we  are 
barely  on  target.  But  as  we  look  down 
the  road  in  the  Senate,  many  worthwhile 
and  appealing  proposals  and  programs 
are  pending  in  committees.  Many  of 
these  programs  are  designed  to  deal  with 
the  recession  problem.  If  we  add  them 
all  up — I  am  looking  for  the  latest  fig- 
ures, and  I  will  put  them  in  the  Record — 
they  are  on  the  magnitude  of  $12  billion 
to  $14  billion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SUMMARY  TABLE  I— FISCAL  YEAR  1976  BUDGET  TOTALS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


tegory 

Fiscal  year  1976 

Ct 

New 

budget 

authority 

Esti- 
mated 
outlays 

1.  1st  concurrent  resolution  target 

II.  Spending  legislation:  > 

A.  Completed  action: 

1.  Enacted  in  prior  years.... 

2.  Enacted  this  session 

3.  Passed  Congress  but  not 

signed 

B.  Action  underway  in  Senate: 

1    Passed  .Senate        

395.8 

135.6 
3.1 

4.9 

2.5 
1.8 

t247.6 

367.0 

200.8 
9.7 

1.7 

2.4 

C. 

2.  Reported  in  Senate 

President's  spending  requests 
not  yet  reported  in 

Senate' 

[Note:  Totals  for  category 
II.C,  taking  account  of 
House    action    to    date: 
$242  9  billion  new  budget 
authority,   {154.2   billion 
estimated  outlays) 

Remainder:  3 
Under  target 

1.8 
153.4 

.4 

Over  tareet            

2.8 

III.  Selected  addiiional  legislation:' 

A.  Spending  legislation  (range)...      1.5/1.7 

B.  Authorizing  legislation  (range).  25. 5/26. 6 

1.5/1.7 
9.6/10.3 

Remainder: 
Under  tarcet 

Over  target (range) 

26.6/27.9 

13.9/14.8 

1  See  Introduction  for  definition  of  "spend- 
ing legislation".  This  Is  the  legislation  to 
which  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
targets  formally  apply. 

2  Adjusted,  where  applicable,  to  reflect  ( 1 ) 
the  cost  of  current  law  In  cases  where  the 
President's  request  assumes  legislation  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  current  law,  (2)  elimination 
of  costs  associated  with  legislative  requests 
for  new  programs,  and  (3)  completed  con- 
gressional action  on  legislation  that  author- 
izes appropriations  for  ongoing  programs  at 
levels  lower  than  the  President's  appropria- 
tions request. 

"Includes  the  effect  of  major  program  re- 
estimates  (upwcu-d  or  downward)  which  have 
occurred  since  May  15,  1975,  and  which  were 
not  contemplated  in  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  target  but  which  are  included  in 
Category  II.  These  total  about  $2  billion  In 
budget  authority  and  outlays  (primarily  for 
food  stamps  and  veterans  compensation). 

*  This  category  consists  of  legislation  which 
Is  not  included  in  Category  II  but  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
staff  has  potential  budgetary  significance  for 
FY  1976.  This  category  includes  two  types  of 
legislation  (see  Introduction  for  definition) : 

Spending  legislation  which  has  not  yet 
been  reported  In  the  Senate  and  which  has 
not  been  requested  by  the  President  (unre- 
ported Presidential  spending  requests  are 
Included  in  Category  II.  C  above) . 

Authorizing  legislation  at  all  stages  of 
action  in  the  Congress. 

t  Includes  $5.3  billion  In  backdoor  au- 
thority requests. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suppose  that  at  this 
point  we  could  revert  to  our  old  and 
traditional  practice  of  supporting  every- 
thing that  comes  down  the  legislative 
road  because  it  can  be  justified  on  eco- 
nomic terms,  in  recession  terms,  or  what 
have  you.  That  would  be  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  budget  process. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  my  responsibility, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  Senator, 
to  try  to  establish  the  credibility  of  that 
process.  This  is  a  billion  dollar  overrun, 
at  the  present  reading,  of  program  spend- 
ing, and  it  Is  not  because  the  responsible 
committees  did  not  take  a  careful  look 
at  this  program  before  the  budget  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

I  participated  in  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, in  preparing  the  recommendation 
for  the  Budget  Committee.  We  took  it 
up  with  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  discussed  it  at  length  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  We  adopted  the 
resolution  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee without  cutting  back  a  nickel.  So 
that  is  where  we  are,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  envy  my  good 
friend's  terribly  difficult  position. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
envied  or  commiserated  with.  I  looked 
for  this  resix)nsibility. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  proud  the  Senator  is 
in  the  position  in  which  he  now  finds 
himself,  even  though  I  disagree  with  him. 

I  was  one  who  felt  that  the  budget  ceil- 
ing was  significantly  below  where  it 
should  have  been  to  turn  this  economy 
around.  That,  plus  my  reluctance  to 
tamper  with  the  highway  trust  fund, 
expressed  in  a  very  nonpartisan  way  for 
the  first  time  against  Lyndon  Johnson, 
when  he  tried  to  do  it,  causes  me  to 
suggest  to  my  colleague  that  I  do  not 
feel  quite  as  conscience-smitten  as  he 
must  because  of  the  role  he  plays. 

I  do  not  think  we  went  far  enough  in 
trying  to  get  this  economy  turned 
around.  But  I  certainly  respect  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Senator  presents 
this  case. 

I  am  prepared  to  put  this  matter  to  a 
vote  and  accept  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  it  Is  going 
to  be  an  awfully  difficult  position  for  me, 
feeling  as  I  do,  confronted  with  the  kind 
of  opposition  we  are  going  to  have  in 
conference  with  the  House,  which  really 
Is  going  to  see  red  with  respect  to  our 
tampering  with  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  on  that  score 
that,  as  I  read  it,  if  we  were  to  continue 
obligating  at  the  $7.8  billion  annual  rate, 
the  revenues  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
would  not  support  that  level  of  spend- 
ing on  an  indefinite  basis. 

So  that  we  are  talking  not  only  about 
the  overall  budgetary  impact,  but  also 
about  the  cash  fiow  in  the  highway  trust 
fund.  The  revenues  would  support  it  for 
1976,  but  there  would  be  difficiUty  after 
that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
accurate.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  by  the 
time  we  get  into  the  major  reasons  for 
the  need  to  put  people  to  work,  the  need 
no  longer  will  be  there.  That  is  one  of  the 
concerns  I  have. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
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I  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  position  of  being 
Scrooge. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  was  that  word? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  S-c-r-o-o-g-e— lest  the 
Senator  misunderstand  the  Senator  from 
Maine's  regional  pronunciation. 
[Laughter.] 

The  President's  outlay  proposal  for 
1976  was  $4.8  billion.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  $7.2  billion.  There  is  a 
vast  difference,  something  like  $2.4  bil- 
lion, between  those  two  numbers.  I  think 
that  that  is  a  sharp  increase  over  the 
President's  budget,  and  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  be  apologetic  about  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  happen  to  sit  there  and 
watch  all  the  administration  officials 
parade  before  us  and  say,  there  is  no  way 
in  the  world  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments can  spend  more  than  $6.6  billion. 
And  the  Senator  knows  very  well  that 
the  figure  was  $7.8  or  $7.9  billion  or  some- 
thing like  that. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  track  record  of 
pronouncements  is  not  too  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imant- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the   distinguished   Senator  from 
Maine,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, for  taking  a  stand  on  this,  which 
I  know  is  a  difficult  stand  for  him  to 
take,  or  for  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Highways  happen  to  be  one  of  the  things 
that  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  all  our 
hearts.  I  think  what  we  are  seeing  here, 
though,  is  another  demonstration  that 
the  chairman  is  determined  to  try  to 
make  the  new  budget  act  work.  The  only 
way  that  we  can  make  the  act  work  is, 
really,  to  be  able  to  point  out,  when  we 
start  straying  from  some  of  the  amounts 
and  figures  that  we  have  set,  especially 
on  the  floor,  that  we  are  straying  and 
that  this  is  going  to  put  the  budget  out 
of  balance.  There  is  a  second  resolution 
that  comes  around  at  a  time  when  every- 
body gets  an  opportunity  to  speak  his 
piece.  I  think  that  would  have  to  be  a 
more  appropriate  time.  But  I  do  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  he 
Is  taking  an  action  that  all  of  us  really 
want  to  see  the  Senate  take.  We  want 
to  feel  that  we  do  have  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  that  we  are  going  to  get  con- 
trol over  the  spending,  but  wlien  it  comes 
down  to  each  particular  issue,  especially 
when  it  is  a  very  sensitive  one  like  roads, 
that  is  one  we  all  kind  of  shrink  away 
from.  I  know  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  cour- 
age to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  West  Virginia. 
Three  minutes  is  adequate. 

First,  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  commending  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  the  chairman  of  the  new  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  for  the  stance  he 
has  taken  here  today.  I  am  certain  that 
if  our  ranking  Republican  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  were  here — he  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  Oklahoma — I  am  sure  he 
would  be  joining  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  not  in  the  sense  of  trying  to  say 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  con- 
trols these  situations,  but,  rather,  tell- 
ing the  U.S.  Senate  the  facts  as  this  ap- 
propriation bill  relates  to  the  target 
areas  that  we  set  in  arriving  at  an  over- 
all budget  for  the  United  States  in  the 
first  resolution  adopted  by  both  Houses. 
That  was  historic.  I  think  it  is  difficult 
in  these  trying  times  for  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  or  anyone,  to  oppose  maxi- 
mum fimding  in  an  area  such  as  this. 
It  obviously  indicates  the  seriousness 
that  he  and  others  place  on  the  budg- 
etary process  as  a  part  of  good  economics 
for  America,  not  only  this  year  but  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  commending  the  Senator,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  I  am  commending  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  the  ranking 
member  of  that  Committee  on  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Baker)  for  they,  too,  have 
a  real  interest  in  maximum  highway 
funding,  especially  when  we  are  in  these 
economic  times  when  we  know  jobs  are 
involved.  I  commend  them  for  the  com- 
promise which  they  have  offered  here 
today,  which,  in  their  analysis,  will  keep 
the  highway  programs  going,  yet  will 
bring  some  sense  of  balance  and  rela- 
tionship to  the  budget  resolution  that 
we  worked  so  hard  on. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
budgetary  good  sense  and  yet  wanting  to 
keep  our  highway  programs  going  and 
wanting  the  budget  reform  to  work  and 
not  be  set  asunder  the  first  year,  I  cer- 
tainly urge  that  the  compromise  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  member.  Senator 
Baker,  be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  will 
be  an  excellent  highway  program,  and 
yet  it  will  be  in  good  stead  with  refer- 
ence to  sound  fiscal  responsibility. 

In  closing,  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  he  could  answer  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  he 
could  have  said  he  did  not  agree  neces- 
sarily with  the  ceilings.  I  serve  on  that 
committee,  and  I  know  he,  perhaps,  did 
not  think  we  put  enough  in  certain  target 
areas.  But  that  is  what  the  process  Is 
about,  and  that  is  why  he  is  here  saying 
that  the  sense  of  both  bodies  is  felt  in 
that  resolution,  and  he  is  here  to  defend 
it  and  call  it  to  our  attention  even  in 
this  first  year,  the  experimental  year,  of 
the  new  budget  reform  process. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  West  Virginia 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  going  to 
Inquire,  with  the  indulgence  of  my  chair- 
man of  this  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  5  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  also  bsa 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say- 
arid  I  shall  reiterate  what  I  said  before— 
I  just  think  that  the  economy  right  now 
is  going  to  be  well-served  by  the  figure 
that  is  presently  apportioned.  We  are 
talking  not  only  about  building  high- 
ways, we  are  talking  about  moneys  to  go 
back  to  mass  transit,  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  the  principal  mover; 
we  are  talking  about  building  bridges 
that  are  about  to  fall  into  rivers;  we 
are  talking  about  widening  some  of  these 
killer  bridges;  we  are  talking  about  rail- 
road underpasses.  We  are  just  talking 
about  additional  interstate  systems  in 
here. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  point  to  my  state- 
ment on  the  bill  commending  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  committee  for  what  they 
have  done  in  the  rail  transportation 
program.  I  think  it  is  a  real  plus.  It 
serves  not  only  our  economic  needs  but 
our  future  transportation  needs,  and  I 
wanted  to  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  that  statement. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  grateful  for  that. 
I  wish  to  point  out  we  have  our  prob- 
lems with  a  lot  of  people  who  think  it  is 
highway  or  no  highway,  ar.d  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  take  a  look  at  a  lot  of 
these  things,  and  I  was  pointing  out  the 
moneys  now  in  controversy  are  not  only 
involved  in  building  highways  but  in  pro- 
viding other  needed  services  and  im- 
provements which  not  only  serve  that 
goal  but  also  put  people  to  work  at  a  time 
when  we  desperately  need  to  put  them 
to  work. 

Now,  as  strongly  as  I  feel  we  should 
proceed,  I  look  at  two  things.  I  look,  first, 
at  the  clock  and  observe  tliat  the  hour 
is  late,  and  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  been  waiting  around  for  the  termi- 
nation of  this  bill.  We  have  gone  much 
beyond  the  time  we  thought  we  would 
conclude. 

Second,  and  I  think  from  a  more  real- 
istic standpoint,  I  have  pretty  good  com- 
mand of  the  process  of  addition  and  I 
realize  it  appears  that  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  probably 
not  going  to  be  sustained. 

So  rather  than  put  all  of  my  colleagues 
through  the  process  of  further  time-con- 
suming by  requiring  a  rollcall  vote,  I  will 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Maine  we  will 
accept  tills  amendment,  do  the  best  we 
can,  recognizing  differences  of  opinion 
that  have  to  be  resolved. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  get  on  with  final  passage  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  other  ap- 
propriation bills  now  before  us,  and  the 
leadership  is  most  desirous  of  moving 
them  before  the  weekend. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator,  not  in  any 
personal  sense,  but  for  the  consideration 
that  prompts  him  to  take  that  positlMi. 
May  I  say  to  him  that  I  fuUy  under- 
stand his  reasons  for  wanting  full  fund- 
ing of  the  program  at  the  present  rate 
of  spending,  and  were  It  not  for  the  posl- 
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tion  in  which  I  find  ourselves,  I  would 
find  myself  more  cooperative  than  is  the 
case  this  afternoon. 

Let  me  make  this  one  finol  point.  We 
still  have  the  second  budget  resolution 
to  consider  and  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  these  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded, in  response  to  the  economic  sit- 
uation, which  we  will  then  find  it  would 
be  very  much  in  order,  and  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  Budget  Committee  is 
giving  continuing  consideration  to  the 
economic  situation,  and  so  our  points  of 
view  may  cross  somewhere  in  September 
or  October  in  a  way  that  would  accom- 
modate the  Senator's  views. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  are  usual- 
ly looking  down  the  same  barrel. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Parallel  tracks. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  see  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  seek  recognition. 
How  much  time  do  I  have? 

Th  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  more  than 
31  years,  14  years  in  the  House  and 
more  than  17  years  in  the  Senate  with 
11 -plus  years  intervening  between  these 
two  tenures  in  public  office.  I  served  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Roads  Commit- 
tee. In  the  Senate  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Roads  Subcommittee,  and  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  full  Public  Works 
Committee  for  9  years. 

The  record  will  Indicate  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  Congress  during  this  pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  House  or  now  in  the 
Senate  who  has  been  more  zealous  in  his 
support  of  highway  construction  pro- 
grams than  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia who  is  now  speaking. 

What  Senator  Baker  and  I  have  done 
in  this  amendment  is  to  recognize  that 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  was  not  to  be 
lightly  considered.  It  was  to  be  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senators  involved  that  we 
should  try  to  fashion  the  program,  inso- 
far as  possible,  to  a  certain  ceiling  and 
yet  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
grams in  which  we  are  Intense  believers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  I  have  complied 
with  both  obligations.  ■■■ 

Mr.  President,  I  differ  for  a  moment 
with  my  colleague  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie). 

He  said  he  was  not  personally  thank- 
ing the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  am. 

No  Member  of  this  body  has  demon- 
strated a  greater  commitment  to  ade- 
quate highway  development  than  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  Prior 
to  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Roads. 
Many  of  the  programs  which  are  funded 
by  this  bill  were  developed  under  his 
leadership  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph i . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  time  on  the  amend- 
ment has  been  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama camiot  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum?  There  is  nothing  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  with- 
out the  jrlelding  of  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  11,  strike  "$328,800,000" 
and  Insert  "$228,800,000". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 15  seconds  and  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  15 
seconds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  During  which  I  suggest 
the  al>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
nonrelated  matter  on  which  I  wish  to 
address  the  Senate.  However,  in  order  to 
allow  this  bill  to  go  to  final  passage,  and 
an  opportunity  will  be  provided  later  for 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  speak,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  suggest  we  go  to 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

ADOmONAL    STATEMENTS    ON    HJtt.    8365 

CLINTON    PABKWAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  address  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Sut>committee  on 
Transportation,  Mr.  Bayh,  at  this  time, 
with  regard  to  the  funding  of  access 
roads  to  certain  lakes  constructed  with 
Federal  funds. 


I  note  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  included  a  total 
sum  of  $10,000,000  in  unearmarked  funds 
for  construction  of  these  roads.  This  is 
substantially  less  than  the  $25,000,000 
authorized  for  this  purpose  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  during  1974, 
btit  I  am  told  this  should  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  full  70  percent  Federal  share 
of  construction  costs  for  priority  proj- 
ects now  eUgible  for  such  fimding.  If  I 
thought  this  were  not  so,  and  if  I  thought 
that  the  proposed  Clinton  Parkway  in 
Kansas  was  not  to  be  among  these  prior- 
ity items,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  that 
$4.13  mUhon  be  specifically  earmarked  at 
this  time  for  the  project.  For  that  reason, 
I  did  want  to  confirm  the  intention  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  by 
aslting  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  if  Clinton  Parkway  is  indeed 
considered  a  primary  project  for  which 
these  fimds  are  being  appropriated. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  response  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  I  want  to  give  my 
assurance  that  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee does  consider  the  proposed 
Clinton  Parkway  project  in  Kansas  to  be 
fully  qualified  to  receive  a  construction 
grant  from  the  appropriations  made  for 
that  purpose.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee gave  close  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas,  and  to  that  of  the 
Lawrence  and  Douglas  County  officials 
when  they  a^ijeared  before  us  on  June  25 
to  provide  details  of  the  need  for  fund- 
ing for  Chnton  Parkway.  We  foimd  that, 
on  the  basis  of  advanced  planning  al- 
ready completed  and  because  of  local 
readiness  to  provide  the  30  percent  local 
share  of  construction  costs,  the  Clinton 
Parkway  project  is  eminently  qualified 
at  this  time  to  receive  the  $4.13  million 
requested  from  these  appropriations,  and 
the  subcommittee  endorses  that  grant. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  that  assurance.  It  has  been  by  under- 
standing all  along  that  the  critical  need 
for  this  access  road  in  Douglas  County, 
Kans.,  was  recognized  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  Public  Works 
and  Appropriations  Committee.  As  you 
will  no  doubt  recall,  at  the  time  that  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  reported 
the  authorization  for  section  115  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of 
1974,  it  specified  that: 

It  Is  the  Intent  and  expectation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  among  the  Initial  projects  ap- 
proved under  this  section  will  be  the  Clinton 
Parkway  in  Kansas. 

In  December  of  1974,  the  conference 
committee  reaffirmed  this  intent  in  its 
report  to  the  Congress,  and  just  this 
month — on  July  10 — the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  indicated 
during  floor  discussion  of  this  appro- 
priation measure  that  the  House  sub- 
committee had  anticipated  that  $10,000,- 
000  would  be  sufficient  to  include  the 
requested  funds  for  Clinton  Parkway. 
With  this  repeated  expression  of  congres- 
sional intent  throughout  the  history  of 
the  legislation,  I  am  confident  that  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  regarding 
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the  mandate  for  funding  for  Clinton 
Parkway  in  Kansas. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  a  ques- 
tion which  I  put  to  the  subcommittee 
during  my  testimony  on  Jime  25.  Let  me 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana If  a  portion  of  these  appropriations 
for  access  roads  may  be  used  by  local  of- 
ficials for  preliminary  right-of-way  land 
acqixisition  in  preparation  for  later 
stages  of  construction  ? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Senator,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  objection  by  the  committee  to  use 
of  these  fimds  for  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion, nor  am  I  aware  of  any  administra- 
tive prohibition  against  It.  Purchase  of 
right-of-way  land  rights  can  clearly  be 
considered  an  integral  initial  stage  of  any 
road  construction  project  and  thus  would 
fall  within  the  stated  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
helpfulness  In  answering  these  inquiries. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  p€irtlcularly  the 
members  of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee so  ably  chaired  by  Senator  Bayh, 
for  their  Inclusion,  despite  administra- 
tion pressure,  of  $500,000  In  this  bill  for 
the  Interim  study  of  a  West  Coast  Cor- 
ridor Transportation  System. 

I  was  the  author  of  legislation  which 
became  law  last  year  authorizing  a  com- 
prehensive study  into  the  feasibility  of  a 
high-speed,  ground,  mass  transit  system 
linking  the  major  cities  of  the  West 
Coast  from  Tijuana,  Mexico  to  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  and  including  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area,  Sacramento,  Portland,  and 
Seattle. 

The  West's  transportation  system  has 
evolved  Into  almost  total  dependence 
upon  the  airplane  and  motor  vehicles, 
w^ith  the  resulting  complications  of  In- 
adequate service,  delays,  and  tremendous 
environmental  costs. 

Conservative  projections  predict  that 
by  1990  as  many  as  125  million  travelers 
annually  will  move  within  the  California 
corridor  alone,  with  as  many  as  200  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000.  In  other  words,  we 
can  expect  that  the  equivalent  of  ap- 
proximately the  entire  present  U.S. 
population  will  be  travelling  between 
California's  major  cities  within  25  years. 
The  expedited  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive. Integrated  transit  system 
that  is  a  safe,  economical,  and  efficient 
alternative  to  the  automobile  and  the 
airplane  could  alleviate  many  of  the 
problems  of  environmental  pollution  and 
energy  consumption  that  the  West  now 
faces. 

To  delay  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  mass  transit  system  will 
condemn  the  West  to  a  future  of  jammed 
highways,  poisoned  air,  and  dangerously 
overcrowded  skies. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  ap- 
parentiy  failed  to  grasp  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  or  the  depth  of  the  Con- 
gress' commitment  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. The  President's  budget  asked  for 
no  funds  for  this  study.  Instead,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  proposed 
using  $50,000  that  was  previously  avaU- 
able  to  them.  For  the  type  of  study  con- 
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templated,  that  amount  is  completely 
inadequate,  and  despite  my  efforts  and 
those  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN,  the  Department  refused  to 
amend  their  request. 

The  Congress  has  now,  however,  taken 
steps  to  assure  the  kind  of  interim  study 
that  is  necessary.  Congressman  McFall 
instituted  action  in  the  House,  action 
we  are  seeing  completed  today  thanks  to 
those  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  we  are  tak- 
ing today  Is  certainly  one  which  will 
return  our  investment  many  times. 
There  is  no  question  that  such  trans- 
portation sjrstems  will  be  indispensible 
in  the  future,  and  the  system  developed 
for  the  West  Coast  Corridor  can  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  their 
careful  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration for  an  autc«notlve  testing  facil- 
ity for  Investigations  under  the  new 
Motor  Vehicle  and  School  Bus  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

Contained  In  the  bill  before  us  Is  a 
provision  of  $590,000  to  enable  the 
NHTSA  to  lease  space  and  purchase 
testing  eqiUpment  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities imder  the  new  legislation. 
This  legislation  imposes  a  limitation  of 
120  days  in  which  to  announce  a  deci- 
sion regarding  petitions  in  areas  of 
safety  standards  and  safety  defects — a 
decision  which  must  be  based  on  repro- 
ducible test  results.  The  time  limitation 
makes  total  reliance  on  independent  con- 
tractors impracticable. 

An  important  element  in  this  appro- 
priations request  by  the  Agency  is  the 
cost-savings  which  is  recognized  by  leas- 
ing existing  laboratory  and  office  space 
at  the  Transportation  Research  Center 
of  Ohio.  This  Ohio  facility  is  an  advanced 
and  impressive  automotive  testing  com- 
plex and  Is  the  designated  site  for  the 
Federal  Compliance  Test  Facility.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  two  test  centers 
benefits  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
availability  of  crash  testing  facilities, 
driver/vehicle  performance  roads,  high- 
speed operation  loops,  skid  pads,  and 
computer  equipment  for  data  and  film 
analysis. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee 
for  its  insightful  response  to  the  imme- 
diate testing  needs  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration,  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  full 
Compliance  Testing  Facility  will  be  op- 
erational to  conduct  research  in  vehicle 
capability  and  performance. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  Mr.  Bath  and  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  and  their  colleagues  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  excellent  job  they  have  done  in 
putting  this  bill  together.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  that  they  see  fit 
to  restore  funds  which  continue  research 
and  development  on  the  High  Perform- 
ance Personal  Rapid  Transit— HPPRT— 
system.  Continuation  of  R.  &  D.  on  this 
type  of  advanced  mass  transit  equip- 
ment is  vital  to  assure  that  our  Nation 
has  the  maximum  number  of  options 


from  which  to  develop  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  transportation  system  to 
meet  our  urban  needs. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive public  transit  system.  The 
energy  crisis  and  our  heightened  aware- 
ness of  environmental  problems  have 
provided  the  impetus  for  a  national  re- 
assessment  of  our  reliance  on  the  auto- 
mobile. However,  we  must  also  take  a 
hard  look  at  new  transportation  tech- 
nologies which  go  beyond  the  scope  of 
service  provided  currentiy  only  by 
buses  and  in  rare  instances  supplemented 
by  traditional  fixed  rail  systems  The 
funding  included  in  this  bill  maintains 
a  Government  commitment  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  transit  systems  which  will 
provide  flexibility  to  our  varied  trans- 
portation requirements. 

Our  Nation  should  be  seeking  better 
ways  to  augment  existing  urban  transit 
systems,  where  operating  deficits  sub- 
sidized by  provisions  in  the  National 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  perpetuate  the  inefficiencies  of  con- 
ventional single  system  public  transit  fa- 
cilities. According  to  a  report  published 
by  the  American  Public  Transit  Associa- 
tion, nationwide  transit  deficit  has  in- 
creased from  $500  million  in   1972  to 
approximately  $1.3  billion  in   1974.  At 
this  rate,  by  1980  the  country  could  be 
faced    with    subsidizing    an    inherently 
Inefficient  mass  transit  system  in  excess 
of  $12  billion  a  year.  These  figures,  when 
Juxtaposed  with  the  comparatively  min- 
Iscule  appropriation  for  new  systems  of 
$15.5  million  within  this  bill,  seem  to 
show  that  what  we  are  voting  on  today 
is  the  minimum  commitment  that  should 
be  made  to  the  development  of  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  public  transportation 
equipment.  Without  the  development  of 
the  kind  of  viable  alternative  offered  by 
a  system  like  HPPRT  there  will  be  litUe 
hope  that  these  huge  operating  deficits 
will  be  brouglil  under  control. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  ad- 
vanced systems  development  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration,  has  endorsed 
the  continued  funding  of  the  HPPRT 
project  by  requesting  $8.5  million;  how- 
ever, the  House  failed  to  provide  for 
funds  in  its  bill.  I  understand  that  ob- 
jections surrounding  the  House  decision 
were  based  on  the  imfortunate  experi- 
ences of  the  M'^s'a-i^own  demonstration 
project.  Such  n-  ^jwnent  which  was 
tested  directly  a.  -iie  public,  was  ob- 
viously developed  in  the  wrong  way. 
Automated  systems  such  as  the  HPPRT, 
the  automated  guideway  transitr- 
AOT— and  the  shuttle  and  loop  tran- 
sit— SLT — should  be  refined  in  the  con- 
trolled environment  of  a  test  track  fa- 
cility allowing  technical  and  economic 
evaluation  before  deployment  of  the 
systems  in  our  urban  areas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
HPPRT  project,  originally  scheduled  for 
public  demonstration  outside  of  Denver, 
In  Broomfleld,  Colo.,  will  now  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Test  Track  Center  In  Puebla 
Colo.  This  will  provide  that  the  problems 
encountered  In  the  Morgantown  project 
will  be  worked  out  before  the  system  Is 
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put  into  public  operation.  Such  an  ap- 
proach is  much  more  reasonable  and 
sliould  respond  to  the  well-warranted 
objections  inherent  in  imtested,  urban- 
deployed  equipment.  I  am  confident  that 
controlled  refinement  and  development 
at  the  Federal  test  track  will  insure  that 
the  lessons  learned  from  the  Morgan- 
town  experience  will  not  be  repeated  in 
the  public  arena. 

We  must  pursue  these  new  technolo- 
gies in  public  transportation  which  pro- 
vide alternatives  to  our  reliance  on,  not 
only,  the  automobile,  but  on  conven- 
tional bus  and  fixed  rail  systems.  Such 
direction  will  ultimately  provide  our  cit- 
ies with  options  to  a  single-technology 
transit  system  and  will  promote  a  more 
flexible  and  efficient  multimodal  trans- 
portation network. 

I  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to  reaf- 
firm the  Senate's  desire  to  fund  all 
phases  of  the  UMTA  "new  systems"  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  and  In  particular  the 
$4.5  million  appropriation  for  the  High 
Performance  Personal  Rapid  Transit. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  their  foresight  in  providing 
funds  for  High  Performance  Personal 
Rapid  Transit.  Many  cities  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  this  form  of  transpor- 
tation. It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  short- 
sighted not  to  provide  funds  for  the  nec- 
essary research  and  development  of  this 
and  other  alternative  methods  of  mass 
transit. 

We  have  all  heard  the  criticisms  of  the 
Morgantown  experience.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  Ignore  the  lessons  we 
learned  from  it.  But  I  do  urge  that  we 
draw  a  careful  distinction  between  that 
experience  in  an  urban  environment  and 
the  research  and  development  which 
must  be  done  before  the  system  can  be 
utilized  by  other  urban  areas.  I  support 
the  decision  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  proceed  with  the  research 
and  development  of  a  new  personal  rapid 
transit  system,  appropriate  for  an  urban 
environment,  without  the  difficulties  at 
Morgantown. 

Our  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives alluded  to  the  distinction  I 
have  just  made.  Much  discussion  is  nec- 
essary before  we  again  attempt  to  ap- 
ply this  system  to  urban  areas.  The  in- 
clusion of  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment will  provide  us  with  the  data 
necessary  to  conduct  those  discussions  in 
an  Intelligent  manner. 

Colorado  is  fortimate  to  have  a  facility 
In  Pueblo  which  can  be  used  for  the  re- 
search and  development  program.  The 
Pueblo  site,  located  In  a  rural  area,  does 
not  have  many  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  it  that  former  test  sites  have 
had.  I  know  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  side  are  particularly  concerned 
with  this  and  I  want  them  to  know  that 
I  share  their  concern. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
urging  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
accede  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
this  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  all  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is,  Shall  the 
bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8365)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
by  which  the  Senate  passed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeat  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CHmicH),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  are 
necessarily  at>sent. 

I  also  annoimced  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  Einnounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  Is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  82, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[BolIcaU  Vote  No.  332  Leg.] 
YEAS— 82 


Abourezk 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Allen 

aark 

Hart.  Gary  W 

Baker 

Cranston 

HaskeU 

Bayh 

Culver 

Hatfield 

Beall 

Curtis 

Hathaway 

Bentsen 

Dole 

HoUlngt 

Brooke 

Domenlcl 

Hniska 

Buckley 

Eagleton 

Huddleston 

Bumpers 

Fannin 

Humphrey 

Burdlck 

Pong 

Inouye 

Byrd, 

Ford 

Jackson 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Gam 

Javlts 

Byrd,  Robert  C.CJoldwater 

Johnston 

Cannon 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

Case 

Qrtffln 

Leahy 

Long 

Muskle 

Stafford 

Magnuson 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Mansfield 

Packwood 

Stevenson 

Mathlas 

Pastore 

Stone 

McClellan 

Pearson 

Taft 

McOee 

Pell 

Talmadge 

McOoTem 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

Tower 

Metcalf 

Rlbicoff 

Tunney 

Mondale 

Roth 

Weicker 

Montoya 

Schwelker 

WUllams 

Morgan 

Scott,  Hugh 

Young 

Moss 

Spar  km  an 

NAYS— 1 
Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 16 

Bartlett 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Scott. 

Blden 

Hartke 

WUUam  L 

Brock 

Helms 

Stennis 

Church 

Laxalt 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mccaure 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8365),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  make  a  re- 
quest in  behalf  of  the  fioor  manager 
of  the  preceding  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  that  the  Senate  In- 
sist on  its  amendments  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bayh, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr.  Yottng 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  8561,  which  will  be  stated 
by  titie. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  8561)  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  time  for  debate  on  this  bill  Is 
limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  smd  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong)  ,  with  debate  on  any  amendment 
limited  to  1  hour  and  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order  limited  to  30  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  agreed  In 
advance  that  upon  the  laying  down  of 
this  bin  I  would  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  on 
another  matter. 

I  yield  20  minutes  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  conversations  to  the 
cloak  room. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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SENATOR  TUNNEY  APOLOGIZES  TO 
SELMA,  ALA. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  advised  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  that  I  was 
going  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  floor 
today,  and  invited  him  to  be  present. 

The  city  of  Selma.  Ala.,  and  her  fine 
people  have  been  wrongfully  maligned 
during  the  last  10  years  for  something 
that  happened  in  that  city  over  which 
the  city  of  Selma  and  her  people  had 
no  control,  which  was  not  backed  by 
public  opinion  in  that  city  and  in  our 
State,  and  which  it  deeply  regretted  by 
all  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 

Selma  is  a  beautiful  and  historic  city, 
founded  and  named  by  William  Rufus 
King;  one  of  Alabama's  first  two  U.S. 
Senators.  He  was  for  many  years  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  was  later  elected  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  home  of 
two  more  of  Alabama's  greatest  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, Senator  John  Tyler  Morgan  and 
Senator  Edmund  W.  Pettus.  who  served 
together  in  the  Senate  for  10  years,  with 
Senator  Morgan  serving  an  additional 
20  years. 

Selma  is  the  home  of  Craig  Air  Force 
Base  where  thousands  of  Air  Force  pilots 
have  been  trained. 

Selma  is  a  nne,  cultured,  aristocratic 
city;  with  broad,  shady  streets  and  ave- 
nues, beautiful  lawns,  and  fine  churches 
and  schools.  Blacks  and  whites  have 
lived  together  in  Selma  in  peace  and 
harmony  through  the  years.  The  citizens 
of  Selma,  black  and  white,  are  God- 
fearing, law-abiding,  peace-loving  peo- 
ple. The  unfortunate  event  that  erupted 
on  March  7,  1965  at  the  Pettus  Bridge  in 
Selma  did  not  have  the  approval  of  the 
people  of  Selma  who  deeply  regret  that 
such  an  incident  could  happen  anywhere 
and  particularly  that  it  did  happen  in 
the  city  of  Selma. 

But  aU  this  is  history,  not  a  pleasant 
history,  but  it  is  past  and  gone.  RecaU- 
ing  this  impleasant  history  serves  no 
constructive  purpose,  and  embellishing 
it  and  magnifying  it  does  an  injustice  to 
the  people  of  Selma. 

Yesterday  morning,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
appeared  on  a  CBS  network  program 
and  made  reference  to  the  city  of  Selma 
Ala.,  and  in  good  faith,  I  am  sure' 
embellished  history  by  making  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

In  Selma,  Ala.,  if  you  recall  thoee  marches 
three  people  were  kuied  simply  because  they 
wanted  to  vote. 


25  march  was  completed  without  any 
violence  whatsoever.  No  one  was  killed  on 
either  march. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Tunney  will  recheck 
his  sources  for  the  facts  and  make  ap- 
propriate response  and  whatever  apology 
he  deems  appropriate  to  Selma  and  her 
fine  citizens. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  has  just  referred  to 
statements  that  I  made  on  CBS  tele- 
vision about  killings  during  voter  regis- 
tration drives  during  the  Selma  marches. 
It  should  be  stated  emphatically  that 
Selma  is  a  lovely  town,  populated  by  fine, 
God-fearing  Americans.  In  Selma,  over 
the  past  10  years,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  assuring  equal  access  to  all  citi- 
zens to  the  ballot  box.  Although  there 
were  tragic  examples  of  kUlings  in  Ala- 
bama during  the  registration  drives  in 
1965,  my  reference  to  Selma  in  this  con- 
nection was  inaccurate. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  calling  this  matter  to  my 
attention.  He  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Selma,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  tragic  chapter  in  American  history 
is  past  when  the  efforts  of  blacks  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  was  sometimes  accom- 
pamed  by  bloodshed.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  able  to  correct  the  record,  and  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  friend  and 
respected  colleague  from  Alabama  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

And  I  certainly  want  the  people  of 
Selma  to  know  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
in  any  way  to  mahgn  them.  I  hope  that 
this  colloquy  in  the  Chamber  makes  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  so  intend. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  I  want  to  note 
that  when  I  first  mentioned  this  to  Mr 
Tunney  he  was  anxious  to  see  that  the 
facts  were  straight  and  he  was  indeed 
upset  by  the  fact  that  he  may  possibly 
have  misstated  the  facts.  His  attitude  has 
been  one  of  genuine  interest  and  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  situation. 

I  appreciate  his  recognition  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  Selma 
and  in  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  mat- 
ter of  voter  registration  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  racial  situation  in  Alabama  I 
state  further  that  our  people,  black  and 
white,  have  lived  in  harmony  in  Alabama 
for  generations  and  there  is  a  great  love 
between  the  races,  great  high  regard  and 
deep  affection  exists  between  the  races 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  such 
tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in 
Alabama  and  the  South  in  the  desegre- 
gation of  our  schools  and  progress  that 
we  have  made  in  voter  registration  in  the 
last  10  years. 

But  I  do  appreciate  Senator  Tunney's 
attitude  in  this  matter  and  his  quick 
wiUmgness  to  set  the  facts  straight  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 


July  25,  1975 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  per- 
son was  killed  on  either  of  the  two 
marches  to  Montgomery.  The  March  7 
march  was  not  completed,  and  the  March 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1976 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8561)  making 


appropriations  for  Agriculture  and  Re 
lated  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976.  and  the  peri^ 
endmg    September    30,    1976,    and   fS 
other  purposes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Whn 

yields  time?  '        ™ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     Wh^ 

yields  time?  '        ™* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  "*uicui. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Nelson  Den- 
linger  of  my  staff  and  James  Thornton  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  consideration  of 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  time  for  tiie  same  purpose' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  Ann  Wray  and 
Antoinette  Sabelhaus  of  my  staff  be  m- 
corded  the  privilege  of  tiie  floor  durine 
consideration  of  this  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  "'""^t 

Np^^'tv/t.^^-  ^'■-  President.  I  ask  that 
Neil  Messick,  a  member  of  my  staff  be 

fn^H  If  1  *^'  P"^"«^«  °f  the  floor  dur! 
ingdebate  on  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  "'""o"' 

Hr^^'i^^^  ^"'^  ^'■-  THURMOND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Kansas. 

m^f'  °OLE- Mr-  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  Robert  Downen    a 

pending  busintr  '"""^  "^'^^«  °"  ^« 

obS^io^n^ftTs^Sd'^r^^^^^-  ^"^-' 
un^,- J^^^°^-  ^-  President.  I  ask 

floor  durS/?H"*^^  '^^  P^*^"«e«  of  tt^« 
noor  during  the  consideration  of  the 

pending  business.  ^® 

ob?e^tio^n^ff  P"^^  OFFICER.  Without 
oDjection.  it  IS  so  or^civj 

J^e  Senator  from  Hawaii? 
abfeLro??,S?^^r^-t.Isuggestthe 

wlJ^llf SifrTu'^^  ^'^^^^  ^«  '^'''^ 
ed  to  caTS?;;,^^""^^'^^*  ''''"^  ^™^- 

asJ^^nf^^^^^^^-  ^'-  President.  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  ttie  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  BiU  Seale'of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  discussion  of  this  biU 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


July  25,  1975 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as 
original  text,  providing  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  waived  by  reason  of  the 
agreement  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  6,  strike  "$2,697,000"  and 
Insert  •'$2,797,000"; 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  "$674,000"  and 
insert   '$699,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  13.  strike  "$4,373,000"  and 
Insert  "$4,367,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  10,  strike  "$1,093,000"  and 
Insert  "$1,091,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  1,  strike  "$237,960,000"  and 
Insert  ••$263,925,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  25.  strike  "$2,600,000"  and 
Insert  ••$10,395,000"; 

On  page  7.  line  18,  strike  "$59,526,000"  and 
Insert  ••$64,032,000"; 

On  page  9,  line  1,  strike  "$5,000,000"  and 
Insert  "10,000,000"; 

On  page  9.  line  15.  strike  "$1,250,000"  and 
Insert  ■•$2,529,000"; 

On  page  10,  line  10,  strike  "$356,730,000" 
and  insert  •'$364,575,000"; 

On  page  12.  line  12.  strike  "$98,160,000" 
and  Insert  '•$100,265,000"; 

On  page  14.  line  16.  strike  "$18,546,000" 
and  insert  "20,546.000"; 

On  page  15.  line  3.  strike  "$113,460,000" 
and  insert  "$116,460,000"; 

On  page  15.  line  20.  strike  "$4,636,000" 
and  insert  "$5,136,000"; 

On  page  16,  line  6,  strike  "$28,365,000"  and 
Insert  ••$28,865,000"; 

On  page  17.  line  3.  following  the  semicolon, 
insert  ••payments  for  Forestry  Extension 
work  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act.  $5,000,- 
000;"; 

On  page  17,  line  4,  strike  "and"; 

On  page  17,  line  8,  strike  "$223,505,000" 
and  insert  "$228,505,000"; 

On  page  18,  line  18,  following  the  semi- 
colon, insert  "payments  for  Forestry  Exten- 
sion work  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act, 
$1,250,000;"; 

On  page  18,  line  19,  strike  "and"; 

On  page  18,  line  23,  strike  "$56,095,000" 
and  Insert  "$57,346,000"; 

On  page  20.  line  13.  strike  "$28,766,000" 
and  insert  "$31,369,000"; 

On  page  20,  line  23,  strike  "$7,190,000" 
and  Insert  "$7,840,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  23.  strike  "$24,567,000" 
and  insert  "$25,397,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  20,  strike  "$6,142,000" 
and  Insert  "$6,349,000"; 

On  page  23,  line  21,  strike  "and  for  ad- 
ministration and  coordination  of  payments 
to  States;"; 

On  page  23,  line  25,  strike  "$42,055,000" 
and  insert  "$47,055,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  8.  strike  "and  for  adminis- 
tration and  coordination  of  payments  to 
States;"; 

On  page  24,  line  12,  strike  "$11,642,000" 
and  Insert  "$12,892,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  19,  strike  out: 


PAYMENTS   TO    STATES   AND    POSSESSIONS 

For  payments  to  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, bureaus  and  departments  of  markets, 
and  similar  agencies  for  marketing  activities 
under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623  (b)). 
$1,600,000. 

For  ••Payments  to  States  and  Possessions" 
for  the  period  July  1.  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976;  $400,000. 

On  page  29,  line  20,  strike  ••$3,350,000"  and 
insert  ••$6,650,000"; 

On  page  33,  line  24,  after  the  word  ••Sec- 
retary" insert  •'and  to  carry  out  a  rental 
assistance  program  under  section  521(a)(2) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  not 
less  than  $6,000,000"; 

On  page  35.  line  7.  strike  "$595,000,000" 
and  Insert  '•$500,000,000"; 

On  page  35.  line  7,  strike  ••$350,000,000" 
and  insert  "$480,000,000"; 

On  page  35,  line  8,  strike  ";  and  not  less 
than  $229,000,000  for  water  development, 
use,  and  conservation  loans"; 

On  page  35.  line  17.  strike  "$117,500,000" 
and  insert  "$125,000,000"; 

On  page  35,  line  18,  strike  '•$87,500,000" 
and  insert  •'$120,000,000"; 

On  page  35,  line  19,  strike  "and  not  less 
than  $26,000,000  for  water  development,  use. 
and  conservation  loans;"; 

On  page  36,  line  11,  strike  •$6,000,000"  and 
msert  ••$7,500,000"; 

On  page  36,  line  15.  strike  •$1,500,000  "  and 
insert    '$1,875,000"; 

On  page  37,  line  8,  strike  "$300,000,000" 
and  insert  "$350,000,000"; 

On  page  37,  line  16,  strike  "$75,000,000"  and 
insert  •$87,500,000"; 

On  page  38,  line  16,  strike  "$150,102,000" 
and  Insert  "$115,102,000"; 

On  page  40.  line  6.  strike  •$10,000,000"  and 
insert  •'$13,750,000"; 

On  page  40,  line  8,  strike  "$2,500,000"  and 
insert  "$3,437,500"; 

On  page  44,  line  7,  strike  "$201,057,000" 
and  Insert  "$206,057,000"; 

On  page  45.  line  10.  strike  "$50,271,000" 
and  insert  "$51,521,000"; 

On  page  48,  line  19,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

For  emergency  measures  for  runoS  retar- 
dation and  soil-erosion  prevention,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  216  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950  (33  U.S.C.  701b-l)  in  addition  to 
funds  provided  elsewhere.  $25,046,000,  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended. 

On  page  51,  line  11,  strike  "1973  and 
1974,"  and  insert  "1975," 

On  page  51,  line  11,  strike  "carried"  and 
insert  "entered  into"; 

On  page  51,  Une  12,  strike  "out"; 

On  page  51,  line  12,  strike  "1973"  and 
insert  "1974,"; 

On  page  51,  Une  13.  strike  "1974"  and 
Insert  "1975,"; 

On  page  51,  line  25,  strike  "$190,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$175,000,000"; 

On  page  52,  line  1,  strike  out: 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  shall  be 
Immediately  available  to  carry  out  the  For- 
estry Incentives  Program,  as  authorized  in 
section  1009  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970,  as  added  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1509-1510)  Including  technical  assistance 
and  related  expenses, 

On  page  54,  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

FORESTKT    INCENTIVES    PHOGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  to  carry  out  the  program  of  for- 
estry Incentives,  as  authorized  in  sections 
1009  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  as  added  by  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1509-1510)  including  technical  assistance 
and  related  expenses,  $15,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

For  the  "Forestry  Incentives  Program"  for 


the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  September 
30.  1976.  $3,750,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

On  page  55.  Une  19.  strike  "$1,412,091,000." 
and  insert  "$1,332,091,000."; 

On  page  57.  line  22.  strike  ",  of  which 
$11,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  food  to  continue 
the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram"; 

On  page  60,  line  7.  strike  "  ( note ) "; 

On  page  60.  line  7,  strike  "$5,839,000"  and 
insert  "$17,839,000";  of  which  $12,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Commodity  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program,   and"; 

On  page  60.  line  14.  strike  "$1,460,000"  and 
insert  "$4,460,000"; 

On  page  61,  line  4,  strike  "$35,821,000"  and 
Insert  "$38,321,000": 

On  page  61,  line  18,  strike  "$8,972,000"  and 
insert  "$9,598,000"; 

On  page  62.  line  9,  Insert: 

:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  20  percent 
of  such  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
countries  other  than  those  which  are  most 
seriously  aifected  by  current  food  shortages, 
unless  the  President  demonotrates  to  ap- 
propriate Committees  of  the  Congress  that 
the  use  of  such  food  assistance  is  solely  for 
humanitarian  food  purposes. 

On  page  62,  line  20.  insert: 

:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  20  percent 
of  such  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
countries  other  than  those  which  are  most 
seriously  affected  by  current  food  shortages, 
unless  the  President  demonstrates  to  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  that  the 
use  of  such  food  assistance  is  solely  for 
humanitarian  food  purposes. 

On  page  67,  line  24,  after  '•as  amended," 
insert  "'or  such  amount  as  is  provided  in  this 
Act"'; 

On  page  68,  line  6,  strike: 

:  Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  available  to  Cotton  Incorporated  or  any 
other  contractual  agency  which  pays  remu- 
neration or  compensation  from  any  source, 
including  funds  received  under  the  provi- 
sions of  7  U.S.C.  2106,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee in  excess  of  the  annual  compensation 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or 
expenses  beyond  those  included  in  the  budg- 
et approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  610.  Obligations  chargeable  against 
the  Working  Capital  Fund  during  the  period 
July  1,  1975.  through  June  30.  1976.  shall  not 
exceed  $37,452,000.  the  same  as  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976.  shall  not  exceed  $9,363.- 
000. 

On  page  68.  line  19.  strike  "611."  and  in- 
sert "610.""; 

On  page  68.  line  23.  following  the  semi- 
colon, insert  '"Dairy  and  Beekeeper  Indem- 
nity Programs;  Rural  Development  Grants; "; 

On  page  69.  line  7,  liiserc: 

Sec.  611.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  avaUable 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein,  except 
as  provided  In  Section  204  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1975  (P.L.  93- 
654). 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record  I  would  like  to  submit  some  more 
specific  data. 

The  amount  in  this  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee,  is  $11,078.- 
102.000.  This  is  $2,681,675,530  less  than 
was  appropriated  in  the  Appropriation 
Act  for  flscal  1975.  It  is  $6,412,000  below 
the  budget  estimates  for  flscal  1976  and 
$30,839,000  more  than  was  appropriated 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  reduction  from  the  1975  appro- 
priation bill  is  primarily  the  result  of  a 
reduction  in  the  item  to  reimburse  losses 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  a  result  of  reduced  commodity  pay- 
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ments.  This  amounts  to  $1,319,412,000. 
The  other  principle  item  is  one  of  $1,- 
413,666,000  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
So  that  no  one  will  be  misled,  however, 
I  would  like  to  comment  further  on  that 
later  item. 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  1975  was  $3,- 
453.000,000.  It  has  been  obvious  for 
some  time,  however,  that  this  budget 
estimate  is  grossly  inadequate.  Since  the 
budget  was  presented  to  us  several 
months  ago  we  have  been  attempting  to 
obtain  an  official  budget  amendment 
which  would  more  nearly  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  Department  on  the  food 
stamp  program  as  well  as  other  domestic 
food  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment. 

While  the  departmental  officials  have 
advised  us  as  to  what  would  be  needed, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  that 
data  in  the  form  of  an  official  budget 
amendment  or  estimate.  Accordingly, 
therefore,  when  the  House  considered 
this  bill,  it  provided  the  budget  estimate 
for  the  food  stamp  program,  but  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  appropriation 
was  to  cover  a  7 -month  period  rather 
than  the  entire  fiscal  year.  We  will  con- 
sider additional  fimds  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  and  by  that  time 
we  expect  to  have  official  budget  esti- 
mates from  the  Department.  And  it  is 
anticipated  at  this  time  that  any  such 
budget  amendments  would  reflect  a  food 
stamp  program  of  approximately  $6  bil- 
lion for  the  full  fiscal  year  period.  So,  I 
while  this  bill  shows  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  food  stamp  appropriation,  in 
all  probability  the  figures  for  the  full 
year  will  refiect  a  substantial  increase. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  child  nutrition  programs  and 
other  programs  within  the  domestic 
food  activities.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  pending  H.R.  4222  which  has  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but 
conference  action  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
substantially  alter  the  budget  estimate 
which  was  submitted  for  these  various 
food  programs  and  it  has  been  impossible 
for  us  to  obtain  any  current  and  reliable 
budget  data  from  the  administration. 
So  the  appropriations  for  these  various 
domestic  food  programs  has  been  han- 
dled the  siune  way  as  the  food  stamp 
program,  for  a  7-month  rather  than  a 
12-month  period.  Here  again,  we  expect 
amended  budget  estimates  from  the  De- 
partment after  H.R.  4222  has  been  final- 
ized and  we  will  then  have  to  consider 
those  amended  estimates  in  a  supple- 
mental budget  proceeding. 

The  report  which  every  Member  has 
available  lists  in  detail  and  specifically 
the  action  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. Including  the  comparative  data 
with  the  1975  appropriation  bill,  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1976  and  the 
House  bill.  At  this  time  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss these  items  individually,  but  I  will 
list,  in  round  numbers,  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant chajiges  we  have  recommended 
from  the  budget  estimates. 

The  committee  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
posed In  the  administration's  budget 
estimates: 


July  25,  1975 


1.  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice   $38,000,000 

(This  Is  partially  offset  by  a  reduction  of 
•15  million  In  section  32  transfer  funds 
which  were  eliminated  In  the  House  bill  and 
In  the  Senate  Committee  recommendations. 
This  results  In  a  net  Increase  of  $23  million 
for  ARS.) 

2.  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service $3,600,000 

3.  Extension  Service 10,000,000 

4.  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice         6,000.000 

6.  Sou  Conservation  Service 
(Conservation  Operations)...       6,000,000 

6.  Sou  Conservation  Service, 
Watershed  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion  Operations 36,000,000 

7.  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development   5,000,000 

8.  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program 175,000,000 

9.  Forestry  Incentives  Pro- 
gram         15.000,000 

10.  Waterbank  Program lo,  000. 000 

11.  Foreign  Agriculture  Service.       2,500,000 

12.  Special  Milk  Program 84.  000,  000 

13.  Supplemental  Food  Program 
(WIC)    106.000.000 

14.  Special  Commodity  Supple- 
mental Distribution 12,000,000 

15.  Rural  Community  Fire  Pro- 
tection  Grants 3,500.000 

16.  Domestic  Farm-Labor  Hous- 
ing Grants 7.500.000 

17.  Mutual  and  Self-help  Hous- 
ing Grants 9,000,000 

18.  Rural  Develc^ment  Grants..       3.  750.  000 

19.  Farmers  Homes  Administra- 
tion, Salaries  and  Eicpenses...     12,  000,  000 


Total      (rounded      num- 
bers)     541,760,000 

Offsetting  these  increases,  we  have 
proposed  reductions  from  the  budget  es- 
timates as  follows: 

1.  Public  Law  480  program $246,000,000 

2.  Commodity    Credit    Corpo- 
ration         189,000,000 

3.  PHA      water      and      sewer 

grants   50,000,000 

4.  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service       65,000,000 


Total  (major  reductions)     550,  000, 000 


In  addition  to  the  changes  in  appro- 
priated funds  which  I  have  discussed,  the 
committee  recommended  Increased  loan 
levels  for  many  of  the  Insured  loan  pro- 
grams falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  act. 

For  the  Insured  housing  loan  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  bill 
recommends  a  loan  level  of  $574,000,000 
over  the  budget  estimate.  This  Increase  is 
to  allow  the  agency  to  expand  its  juris- 
diction to  towns  and  cities  up  to  20,000 
population,  as  provided  for  In  recent 
legislation. 

During  the  course  of  our  committee 
hearings  it  developed  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  agency  prepared  its  Initial  budget 
data  and  the  loan  level  proposed  In  the 
budget  did  not  take  into  account  the  ex- 
panded jurisdiction.  Although  this 
amount  Is  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollars  In  excess  of  the  budget  estimate, 
the  Department  did  not  appeal  the 
House  action  and  that  remains  in  the 
bill  as  reconmiended  to  the  Senate. 

For  Insured  real  estate  loans  imder 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration,  the 
committee  recommends  an  Increase  of 


$130  million.  This  Is  another  matter  that 
was  developed  extensively  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  budget  amount  recommended 
by  the  administration  was  not  sufficient 
for  this  real  estate  loan  program  and  the 
Senate  committee  felt  that  it  was  essen- 
tial  that  the  lending  levels  be  increased 
For  insured  operating  loans  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
House  provided  an  increase  of  $100  mil- 
lion and  the  Senate  concurred.  The  budg 
et  proposed  a  $100  million  reduction 
from  the  1975  level  and  the  Increase  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  returns  this  program 
to  the  $625  million  level  which  prevailed 
in  fiscal  1975. 

For  the  water  and  sewer  facilities  loan 
program  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  budget  proposed  a  $70 
milUon  reduction,  from  $470  million  to 
$400  million.  The  House  added  this  $70 
million  to  restore  this  to  the  1975  level 
and  the  committee  concurs. 

For  industrial  development  loans,  the 
Senate  committee  recommended  an  addi- 
tional $50  mUllon.  The  budget  estimate 
proposed  a  $50  million  reduction  from 
the  1975  level,  from  $350  million  to  $300 
milion  and  the  House  concurred  in  the 
budget  estimate.  As  is  Indicated,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  committee  recommends 
an  additional  $50  million  to  restore  this 
to  the  1975  level. 

For  the  electric  program  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  House 
provided  not  less  than  $750  mlUlon  nor 
more  than  $900  million  for  the  insured 
loan  program.  At  the  $750  milUon  level, 
this  represents  an  Increase  of  $132  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  estimate. 

For  the  telephone  program,  the  House 
recommended  an  increase  of  $110  mil- 
lion for  a  total  program  of  $250  million, 
and  the  Senate  committee  has  concurred 
in  both  of  these  recommendations. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  in  the 
House,  a  floor  amendment  was  proposed 
and  adopted  under  which  $225  million 
would  be  made  available  for  additional 
insured  real  estate  loans  in  fiscal  1976 
and  $25  million  for  the  same  purpose 
during  the  transition  period,  to  assist 
farmers  in  obtaining  financing  to  com- 
ply with  EPA's  standards  and  directives. 
This  is  an  Item  that  was  not  considered 
or  developed  during  the  course  of  our 
committee  hearings. 

Traditionally,  the  primary  loan  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, both  real  estate  ownership  and  farm 
operating  loans,  have  been  limited  to  the 
small  family-type  farmer.  The  funds 
which  the  House  committee  added  were 
appropriated  to  Implement  7  U.S.C.  1924 
so  that  these  funds  could  be  expended 
without  the  family  farm  limltatiOTS 
tinder  which  the  regular  real  estate  loans 
and  farm  operating  loans  are  adminis- 
tered. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  De- 
partment's definition  of  a  family-type 
farm  has  been  the  subject  of  some  con- 
cern and  many  feel  that  the  present  def- 
inition Is  overly  restrictive.  The  House 
committee  report  specifically  directs  the 
Department  to  review  this  matter  to  de- 
termine If  any  revision  of  its  family-type 
farm  definition  should  be  made  in  light 
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of  current  conditions.  The  committee 
concurs  in  that  action. 

The  committee,  however,  was  reluc- 
tant to  approve  tills  additional  amount 
which  was  added  on  the  House  floor 
without  a  more  full  understanding  as  to 
how  any  such  funds  would  be  expended 
and  to  whom  they  would  be  available. 
Since  this  was  eliminated  from  the  House 
bill  it  will  be  the  subject  of  conference. 

The  Department  appealed  this  action 
and  a  copy  of  the  appeal  letter  has  been 
appended  to  these  remarks  and  will  be 
Included  In  the  record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  statement. 

At  this  point,  perhaps  some  explana- 
tion of  the  major  reductions  in  appro- 
priations hereinabove  set  forth  should  be 
made. 

With  reference  to  the  $246  million  re- 
duction in  Public  Law  480,  this  repre- 
sents the  amoimt  that  was  originally  pro- 
gramed for  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Cam- 
bodia, when  the  original  budget  was  pre- 
pared. Since  these  countries  no  longer 
participate  in  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, the  House  reduced  its  appropria- 
tion by  that  amount  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee concurred  in  that  action.  It  Is,  of 
course,  understood  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned, however,  that  the  direct  appro- 
priation for  Public  Law  480  does  not 
necessarily  limit  the  program. 

Under  the  basic  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, administration  officials  both  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  are  given  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  determining  the 
level  of  Public  Law  480,  taking  into  ac- 
count several  factors  which  are  spelled 
out  in  the  statute.  Many,  if  not  most  of 
these  factors,  vary  from  time  to  time 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  given  considerable 
flexibility  vmder  the  basic  legislation.  If 
a  program  level  as  proposed  and  deemed 
necessary  by  the  administration  exceeds 
the  direct  appropriation,  the  Department 
has  other  sources  of  fimds  from  which  it 
might  draw.  In  recommending  the  re- 
duction in  direct  appropriations  the  com- 
mittee did  not  Intend  to  limit  or  modify 
the  authority  of  the  administration  in 
this  regard. 

The  reduction  of  approximately  $189 
million  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration account  is  primarily  a  bookkeep- 
ing procedure  recommended  in  the  House 
bill  and  with  which  the  Senate  con- 
curred. This  of  course,  is  money  which  is 
owed  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  the  Department  but  repayment  will  be 
deferred  until  next  year.  As  Is  indicated 
in  the  bill  and  the  report,  the  restoration 
provided  this  year  has  been  rounded  off 
to  $2,750,000,000. 

For  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's water  and  sewer  grant  program, 
the  budget  estimate  was  reduced  $50  mil- 
lion from  $150  million  to  $100  million. 
In  addition  to  this  amount,  however,  the 
continuing  resolution  which  was  passed 
several  weeks  ago,  provided  $150  million 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  1976.  So  while 
this  appears  as  below  the  budget  estimate 
in  this  bill,  the  Department  will  have 
available  $250  million  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  program  for  the  fiscal  year. 

As  Is  Indicated  above,  the  committee 
recommended  a  net  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately $65  million  in  the  child  nutrition 
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programs  which  Is  being  fimded  on  a 
7-month  basis  only.  The  House  bill  rec- 
ommended an  item  of  $80  million  to  im- 
plement a  provision  in  H.R.  4222  as 
passed  by  the  House  which  would  In- 
crease by  5  cents  the  reimbursement  for 
school  lunches.  This  provision  was  elimi- 
nated when  H.R.  4222  was  considered  and 
passed  in  the  Senate.  According  to  our 
best  analysis  at  this  time,  this  provision 
also  will  be  eliminated  in  the  conference 
committee  and  therefore,  this  $80  million 
was  eliminated  from  the  bill.  This  reduc- 
tion is  offset  by  some  minor  increases 
resulting  in  a  net  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately $65  million. 

Most  of  the  Increases  set  forth  above 
are  self-explanatory,  but  perhaps  a  few 
should  be  singled  out  for  brief  comment. 

For  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
we  have  provided  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $15  million  for  its  research  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  is  to  provide  the 
agency  with  additional  operating  funds 
to  account  for  the  inflationary  factors 
and  Increased  operating  costs  in  its  basic 
programs  as  well  as  to  enable  the  De- 
imrtment  to  direct  more  attention  to  high 
priority  research  areas.  We  did  not,  how- 
ever, speciflcally  earmark  or  designate 
the  dollar  amount  for  increases  in  spe- 
ciflc  programs.  As  set  forth  on  pages 
13  and  14  of  the  report,  we  have  listed 
several  areas  of  specific  concerns  to 
which  the  Department  should  direct  spe- 
cial attention. 

The  budget  estimate  proposed  in- 
creases in  various  research  areas  includ- 
ing soybeans  which  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  concurred. 

The  Senate  craamlttee  reccwnmenda- 
tion  provides  an  additional  $5  million 
for  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Service  to 
enable  the  agency  to  utilize  additional 
supervisory  personnel  in  grain  inspec- 
tion. Recent  investigations  have  indi- 
cated beyond  doubt  that  sufficient  funds 
have  not  been  available  to  supervise  grain 
ins];>ectors  and  their  activities  and  the 
committee  feels  that  this  situation  must 
be  overcome  immediately  if  we  are  to  re- 
store any  degree  of  faith  or  confldence 
in  our  grain  Inspection  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  to  the  Senate, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  good  bill  and  one  that 
meets  the  basic  needs  of  the  agricultural 
community  and  the  Nation  generally.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  carefully  prepared  and  recom- 
mended in  light  of  existing  economic  and 
fiscal  conditions.  The  committee,  of 
course,  was  imable  to  accommodate  all 
of  the  individual  amendments  and  in- 
creases which  were  proposed  by  various 
Senators  for  various  programs  through- 
out the  bill.  The  committee  has,  how- 
ever, done  Its  very  best  to  report  a 
balanced,  responsible,  and  realistic  bill. 

For  example,  we  have  provided  funds 
for  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, forestry  Incentives  program,  water 
bank  program,  special  milk  program, 
special  food  supplemental  program — 
WIC — supplemental  commodity  distri- 
bution, rural  cwnmunlty  fire  protection 
grants,  rural  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor  grants  and  mutual  and  self-help 
housing  grants.  All  of  these  programs 
were  omitted  fr<»n  the  administration's 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  1976.  In  restor- 


ing these  programs,  all  of  which  were 
outside  of  the  budget  estimates,  we  were 
necessarily  limited  in  our  action  in  con- 
sidering or  recommending  any  speclflc 
amendment  of  individual  Senators  for 
specific  program  activities  and  stUl  come 
out  with  any  totals  which  we  could  ex- 
pect to  be  enacted  Into  law.  So,  I  re- 
peat, Mr.  President,  that  I  think  this 
bill  is  a  responsible  bill  and  I  think  It 
is  a  realistic  bill  and  I  recommend  its 
approval  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  shall  have  letters 
I  received  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  reference  to  Its  funding  of  the 
domestic  food  programs  for  the  last  5 
months  of  fiscal  1976  and  the  WIC 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  on  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEPARTICntT  or  ACBICtrLTXTmX. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Oale  W.  McOke, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mk.  Chaoucam:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  17  asking  for  our  latest 
and  best  data  avaUable  for  the  food  programs 
for  the  Department. 

In  April,  we  sent  a  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
amendment  of  $3,137,095,000  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  to  OMB.  That  amendment  Is 
still  pending.  It  was  based  on  an  Increase  in 
food  stamp  participation  to  21.8  mlUlon  peo- 
ple by  June  1975,  with  some  decrease  during 
fiscal  year  1976  as  the  economy  improved.  It 
now  appears  that  this  estimate  may  be  too 
high.  Participation  In  May  was  about  19.5 
mUlion.  That  number  should  be  about  the 
same  or  perhaps  even  lower  for  the  month  of 
June.  If  the  economy  continues  to  Improve, 
the  estimate  which  we  submitted  to  OMB 
may  be  too  high.  In  addition,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  ruled  that  fiscal  year 
1973  funds  In  the  amount  of  approximately 
$280  mUllon  which  we  were  required  to  obli- 
gate in  June  1973  can  be  made  available  In 
fiscal  year  1976.  Further,  at  least  $300  mil- 
lion provided  by  the  Congress  in  supplement- 
al appropriations  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram in  1975  win  carry  over  into  1976.  Based 
on  these  factors.  It  Is  possible  that  our  total 
food  stamp  costs  for  1976  may  be  about  $6 
billion,  of  which  approximately  $600  million 
coiUd  be  made  available  from  prior  year 
funds. 

With  regard  to  the  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram, as  you  know  the  House  and  Senate 
have  not  yet  agreed  on  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  Until  legislation  is  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  we  are 
not  In  a  position  to  submit  revised  budget 
estimates  to  you.  The  Department  continues 
to  urge  legislation  which  would  eliminate 
subsidies  to  non-needy  children  in  the  Child 
Nutrition  Program  and  to  depend  on  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  for  meeting  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  families. 

We   hope   that   this   information   wUl   be 
helpful  to  you  and  the  committee  in  mark- 
ing up  the  Department's  appropriations  re- 
quest for  1976. 
Sincerely. 

J.  PHn,  Cam PBEix, 

Acting  Secretary. 

DcPAKTitzNT  or  AQmiCri.Tt7XB. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  IS.  1975. 
Hon.  Oalb  W.  McOeb. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 

Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 

priations.  US.  Senate. 

Dkak  Mm.  CHAniUN:  Yesterday,  the  Rouae 
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ApproprUtloo  Act  of  1976.  It  adopted  two 
amendments  to  the  committee  report.  The 
first  of  these  added  (225  million  In  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $25  million  In  the  transition  period 
for  loans  for  water  development,  use  and 
conservation.  These  loans  are  at  an  interest 
rate  of  5  percent  for  a  period  of  up  to  40  years 
and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  EPA  water 
pollution  control  standards.  The  Department 
opposes  this  Eunendment.  The  government 
should  work  for  the  development  of  sound 
water  quality  control  regulations  which  do 
not  Impose  such  a  heavy  financial  burden 
on  agricultural  producers. 

A  second  amendment  which  was  adopted 
made  $11  million  avaUable  of  the  $106  mil- 
lion provided  for  the  WIC  Program  for  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  food  to  continue 
the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
grsim.  The  Department  recommends  the  de- 
letion of  the  entire  amount  provided  for  the 
WIC  Program,  including  the  funds  added  by 
the  amendment.  The  Food  Stamp  Program 
has  expanded  to  nation-wide  coverage  with 
benefits  available  to  all  needy  families.  The 
nutritional  needs  cf  all  needy  families  should 
be  met  through  that  program. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  these 
recommendations. 
Sincerely, 

WUXIAM   Erwin, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  out- 
set I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am  es- 
pecially grateful  for  his  effective  leader- 
ship and  outstanding  work  on  the  meas- 
jre  we  have  before  us  today. 

As  the  chairman  has  already  given 
1  detailed  explanation  of  this  metisure, 
[  would  like  to  make  only  a  few  brief 
;omments. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  quite  changed  from  the 
neasure  which  we  worked  with  last  year. 
As  you  recall,  that  measure  was  titled. 
Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Con- 
:  umer  Protection."  This  year,  however, 
ippropriations  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Federal  Trade 
'  :;ommission,    the    Consumer    Product 
safety  Commission   and  a  niunber  of 
I  ither  agencies  are  included  In  other  ap- 
:  )ropriations  bills. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
hat  the  measure  we  have  before  us  is 
I  till  vitally  concerned  with  envlronmen- 
al  and  consumer  issues. 

America's  farmers  have  always  been 
1  ,t  the  forefront  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
I  lur  Nation's  land  and  water  resources. 
'  "hrough  programs  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
Uon  Senice  and  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
liilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
larmers  have  been  provided  technical 
nd  financial  assistance  in  improving 
1  heir  farm  operations  to  make  better  use 
qf  natural  resources. 

This  bill  increases  the  budget  request 
Jfcr  soil  surveys  by  $5,000,000;  for  v.'ater- 
t  tied  and  flood  prevention  measures  by 
I  35,000.000;  and  for  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  by  $5,000,000.  The 
( ommlttee  also  recommends  the  con- 
t  inuatlon  of  the  agricultural  conserva- 
t  on  program  at  a  level  of  $175,000,000 
t)  provide  fanners  Federal  cost-share 
a  isistance  for  soil  and  water  conserving 
t  leasures. 


Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  the  primary  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  rural  develop- 
ment. Over  the  last  few  years  many  new 
programs  have  been  Initiated  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America.  I 
believe  that  this  appropriation  bill  goes 
a  long  way  toward  backing  those  com- 
mitments and  responsibilities  with  neces- 
sary financial  resources. 

The  committee  recommends  an  au- 
thorization of  $2.7  billion  for  insured 
housing  loans — an  increase  of  $574  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  estimate.  For  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants,  the  bill 
provides  funding  for  a  level  of  $250,000,- 
000  or  $100,000,000  more  than  what  was 
available  last  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the 
committee  recommends  increases'  of 
$100,000,000  for  farm  operating  loans 
and  $130,000,000  for  farm  ownership 
loans  over  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  President,  the  agricultural  sector 
has  experienced  revolutionary  change 
over  the  past  few  decades  that  has  great- 
ly expanded  and  improved  the  food  and 
fiber  products  available  to  American 
consumers.  Much  of  this  change  is  due 
to  research  supported  by  Federal  funds 
in  State  agricultural  research  stations 
and  by  Federal  scientists  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service. 

American  fanners  utUize  the  most  ad- 
vanced agricultural  technology  in  the 
world.  Their  productivity  has  greatly 
contributed  to  our  Nation's  economy,  In 
addition  to  helping  to  feed  the  needy 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  position  of  American  farmers, 
however,  is  far  from  secure.  Skyrocketing 
costs  of  energy  and  basic  raw  materials 
have  seriously  aflfected  them  and  many 
are  threatened  to  be  forced  out  of  pro- 
duction. This  has  caused  greater  empha- 
sis to  be  placed  on  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  farm  operations.  This  bill  pro- 
vides an  Increase  of  $15,000,000  for  re- 
search by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  so  that  the  agency  can  meet  its 
own  inflation-related  costs  as  well  as  ad- 
dressing the  concern  of  agricultural  ef- 
ficiency and  other  high-priority  needs. 

Through  these  efforts  we  can  best 
serve  the  goal  of  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  variety  and  quantity  of  food 
and  fiber  products  to  American  consum- 
ers at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  also  provide 
an  appropriation  of  $203  million  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  which  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting consumers  from  dangerous,  mis- 
branded,  and  adulterated  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics. 

Additionally,  funding  is  provided  for 
the  new  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission.  Under  a  broad  legislative 
mandate,  this  agency  regulates  the  Na- 
tion's $500  billion  commodity  futures 
trading  industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  a  farm 
bill.  The  needs  addressed  by  programs 
contained  in  this  measure  affect  all 
Americans.  These  needs  are  as  basic  as 
the  food  we  eat  and  the  clothing  we 
wear. 

Included  In  this  bUl  is  $1.1  billion  for 
the  Food  for  Peace  program.  Also  rec- 
ommended is  $3.4  billion  for  the  food 


stam  program  and  $674  million  for  the 
child  nutrition  programs.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  fimds  provided  for  these 
domestic  food  programs  are  only  for  the 
first  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
committee  was  very  reluctant  in  choosing 
this  course  of  action  and  did  so  only 
after  it  became  apparent  that  the  budget 
estimates  were  wholly  inadequate  and 
that  pending  changes  In  the  authoriza- 
tions of  the  programs  could  greatly  affect 
program  levels. 

The  total  new  budget  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  $11.1  billion.  This 
amount  exceeds  the  amount  recommend- 
ed by  the  House  by  $30.1  million  but  is 
under  the  budget  estimates  by  $6  4 
million. 

The  bill  also  provides  almost  $2.1  bil- 
lion for  the  transition  period.  This  is 
$33.3  million  more  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  exceeds  the  House  bill  by  $21 1 
million. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  many  hours  of  hearings  and  careful 
consideration  before  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee.  It  is  unusual  in  that 
it  refiects  actions  which  have  been  gen- 
erally made  on  a  nationwide  program 
basis  rather  than  project  by  project.  I 
believe  that  in  this  manner  we  have 
both  strengthened  basic  program  direc- 
tions and  made  maximum  use  of  avail- 
able resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  their  conscientious  and 
excellent  work  on  H.R.  8561,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  believe  their  dedicated  efforts  clearly 
show  In  this  bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day. The  bill  provides  funds  for  a  vast 
array  of  vital  programs — from  research 
for  the  improvement  of  our  country's 
agricultural  productivity  to  food  stamps 
for  the  needy.  This  bill  totals  more  than 
$11  billion.  It  is  $30.1  million  more  than 
passed  by  the  House  but  is  $6.4  million 
less  than  the  budget  estimate.  As  this 
bill,  and  the  individual  programs  in  it 
have  already  been  explained  in  detail, 
I  would  only  like  to  mention  an  item  of 
great  concern  to  me.  That  is  funding  crit- 
ically needed  fiood  prevention  work  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  restore 
severely  eroded  land. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  eastern  portion 
of  North  Dakota  and  portions  of  West- 
ern Minnesota  were  devastated  by  floods. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  prime  agricultural 
land  were  covered  by  water  causing  hun- 
dred of  millions  of  dollars  in  damage. 

This,  however,  is  only  half  of  the  story 
because  unless  immediate  remedial  ac- 
tion is  taken — even  further  damage  can 
be  expected.  I  am  truly  gratified  that 
funds  are  provided  in  this  measure  to  en- 
able farmers  to  repair  the  damage  and 
initiate  flood  prevention  measures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  so  that  needed  work  under  this 
program  and  the  others  funded  in  this 
bill  can  proceed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
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South  Carolina  for  the  purposes  of  mak- 
ing a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  tiie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  A  half  minute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  A  half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  appropriations  measure 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies.  I  continue  to  have 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  and  ne- 
cessity of  some  of  the  domestic  assist- 
ance programs  which  are  funded  under 
this  bill.  However,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  seeing  that  the  prior- 
ity programs  are  adequately  funded. 

For  most  of  the  farm  community,  1975 
is  not  going  to  be  a  banner  year.  Net 
farm  income  is  expected  to  be  from  $5 
to  $7  billion  lower  than  last  year.  The 
value  of  farm  exports  is  also  estimated 
to  decline,  despite  the  recently  an- 
nounced sales  of  a  combined  total  of 
some  10  million  metric  tons  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  barley  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
simple  fact  Is  that,  for  most  agricultural 
commodities,  prices  at  the  farm  level  are 
down  considerably  from  last  year.  During 
the  first  half  of  1975,  farm  product  prices 
averaged  7  percent  below  January^une 
1974  levels. 

Yet,  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  inputs  have  continued  their 
upward  spiral,  and  in  January- June  1975. 
they  averaged  12  percent  higher  than 
the  comparable  1974  period.  For  most 
farmers,  the  effect  of  these  price  changes 
has  been  unfavorable  in  both  directions. 
The  cost-price  squeeze  has  tightened,  and 
the  harsh  reality  is  that  many  produc- 
tive farmers  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
business. 

While  farmers  have  been  severely  im- 
pacted by  the  inflation-recession  of  the 
last  2  years,  nonfarm  consumers  have 
also  seen  the  result  of  these  price  changes 
in  the  grocery  store  in  the  form  of  higher 
food  costs.  Retail  food  costs  advanced 
by  about  14  percent  in  1974  and  may  be 
another  8  percent  higher  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  None  of  us  enjoy  paying  more 
to  meet  our  food  needs,  but  what  most 
of  us  fail  to  consider  is  how  reasonable 
food  costs  remain  on  a  comparative  basis. 

Compared  to  almost  any  other  nation, 
we  Americans  spend  less  of  our  dispos- 
able income — about  16  percent — on  food 
and  get  far  more  for  our  money  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity.  Compared  to  the  aver- 
age increase  in  wages  and  salaries  over 
time,  food  prices  have  gone  up  less.  Com- 
pared to  the  recent  increases  in  farm 
production  costs,  again  food  costs  have 
risen  much  less:  and,  compared  to  the 
average  nonfarm  income  levels,  those  on 
the  farm  still  make  less. 

Thus,  for  the  97  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican nonfarm  population  that  depends 
on  the  3  percent  who  are  directly  engaged 
in  agriculture,  the  food  price  situation  is 


hardly  as  bad  as  it  superficially  may 
appear  to  be.  We  are  a  fortunate  nation 
to  have  the  most  productive  agriculture 
on  earth,  and  I  think  this  is  an  opportune 
time  to  point  this  out  as  we  consider 
this  agriculture  appropriations  bill. 

This  $11  billion  appropriations  meas- 
ure contains  funds  for  a  number  of  pro- 
grams that  I  think  are  particularly  im- 
portant in  increasing  our  agricultural 
productivity  to  meet  the  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  the  future.  Similarly,  there  are 
moneys  provided  for  programs  that  en- 
hance the  health  and  welfare  of  rural 
America.  The  approximately  one-third 
of  this  Nation's  population  outside 
metropolitan  areas  desire  a  quality  of 
life  and  level  of  community  services  sim- 
ilar to  their  urban  counterparts.  Pro- 
grams funded  in  this  bill  help  them 
achieve  this  parity  without  them  having 
to  migrate  to  an  already  overcrowded  ur- 
ban environment. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  chosen  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  agri- 
cultural research  and  has  increased  the 
funding  for  these  programs  over  fiscal 
year  1975  by  some  $55  million.  Knowl- 
edge gained  through  agricultural  re- 
search is  essential  to  help  American 
farmers  cope  with  environmental  prob- 
lems, improve  their  incomes  through 
greater  productivity,  and  meet  the  grow- 
ing food  needs  of  a  hungry  world. 

It  is  just  as  essential  that  research 
findings  be  effectively  communicated  to 
those  directly  engaged  in  agricultural 
production.  I  am  glad  that  the  commit- 
tee has  recognized  this  by  recommend- 
ing an  increase  of  about  $18  million  in 
funds  for  Federal  support  of  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service,  the  principal 
education  arm  of  USDA. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  have  ex- 
tensively discussed  In  their  committee 
reports  the  problems  of  eradicating  the 
imported  fire  ant.  This  is  a  pest  problem 
of  great  concern  to  me  and  to  the  cit- 
izens of  South  Carolina  and  other 
Southeastern  States.  PMrthermore,  if 
USDA  is  not  permitted  and  directed  to 
act  soon  to  eradicate  the  fire  ant,  this 
pest  is  likely  to  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  at  least  a  third  of  the  U.S.  land 
area. 

On  numerous  occasions,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  concern  about  this  problem 
to  USDA  and  EPA  ofBclals.  In  April  of 
this  year,  twelve  Senators  from  South- 
eastern States  joined  me  in  asking 
President  Ford  to  help  resolve  funda- 
mental differences  between  USDA  and 
EPA  over  how  to  effectively  cope  with 
this  pest.  These  differences  have  not  yet 
been  resolved,  and  USDA  has  suspended 
Federal  support  for  the  fire  ant  "con- 
trol" program.  However,  USDA  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  interim  relief  to  EPA. 
If  this  plan  is  accepted  without  undue 
delay,  the  joint  Federal-State  treatment 
program  can  be  resumed  in  time  for  the 
next  treatment  period  this  fall. 

USDA  also  expects  to  propose  a  full- 
scale  eradication  program  to  EPA  in  the 


near  future.  The  people  in  fire  ant  in- 
fested areas  throughout  the  Southeast 
are  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  ap- 
proach that  makes  good  sense — they 
want  to  be  rid  of  this  pest  once  and  for 
all,  and  they  are  anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  job  before  more  children  and  live- 
stock have  to  .suffer  the  venomous  stings 
of  this  dangerous  pest. 

The  money  included  in  this  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  fire  ant  program — 
$9,111,000— is  not  sufficient  to  eradicate 
the  fire  ant.  However,  if  EPA  will  approve 
such  an  effort,  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  heed 
the  wishes  of  the  people  and  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  rid  the  environment 
of  this  pest.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  from  myself 
and  12  other  Members  of  this  body  to 
President  Ford  and  a  letter  I  recently 
sent  to  EPA  Administrator  Train  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMPrTEE    OP    ARMED    SERVICES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  18. 197S. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  With  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Secretary  Butz  of  USDA's 
decision  to  suspend  the  Imported  Plre  Ant 
Control  Program  on  June  30,  1976,  we  think 
It  has  become  imperative  for  The  White 
House  to  assume  leadership  in  resolving  fun- 
damental differences  between  tJSDA  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  In  regard 
to  this  particular  program. 

We  sympathize  with  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  this  crucial 
issue,  for  we  have  long  felt  that  EPA  has 
been  unreasonable  In  Its  restrictions  on  this 
program.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize 
the  difficult  responsibility  which  Adminis- 
trator Train  and  EPA  face  in  protecting  the 
environment  and  support  their  fundamental 
mission.  However,  disagreements  over  sec- 
ondary considerations  must  not  be  aUowed 
to  interfere  with  getting  the  Job  done  with 
respect  to  the  flre  ant  program. 

We  must  continue  to  have  an  effective  flre 
ant  program  so  long  as  this  particular  pest 
is  a  problem.  Unfortunately,  EPA's  unreall 
tic  limitations  have  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  a  truly  effective  eradlcajflon  or 
control  program.  In  our  carelully'studied 
opinion,  EPA's  past  restrictions  on  frequency 
of  spraying  and  the  .-igency's  arbitrarj  ban 
on  spraying  in  coastal  counties  are  most 
unwise. 

From  both  cost-effective  economic  and  en- 
vironmental standpoints,  we  think  it  is  In 
the  National  Interest  to  undertake  a  vigorous 
and  thorough  flre  ant  eradication  program, 
so  that  people  in  the  Southeastern  Coastal 
Plain  can  finally  be  rid  of  this  dangerous  and 
burdensome  Insect  pest.  The  kind  of  limited, 
half-way  programs  which  EPA  has  man- 
dated simply  perpetuate  the  problem  and 
continue  to  subject  the  environment  to  a 
persistent  pesticide.  If  Mirex  is  a  hazard  to 
the  environment,  then  EPA  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  of  continuing  the  problem 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to  support 
an  effective  flre  ant  program,  and,  at  this 
point,  it  seems  that  The  White  House  must 
step  in  to  resolve  fundamental  differences 
between  USDA  and  EPA.  This  particular 
problem  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  {)eo- 
ple  of  the  Southeastern  Coastal  Plain,  and  we 
respectfully  urge  your  assistance  in  this 
matter. 
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with  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
Respectfully, 
Strom  Thurmond,  James  O.  Eastland, 
John  Sparlunan,  James  B.  Allen,  Jesse 
HUms,  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr., 
Richard  (Dick)  Stone,  John  C.  Stennls, 
Russell  Long,  Sam  Nunn,  John  L. 
McClellan,  Robert  Morgan,  Ernest  P. 
HoUlngs. 

CoMiarm  on  Axmzd  Smmviueb, 
Wai?iinfton  D.O.,Jul]fi3.t»75. 
Mr.  RuasKLL  B.  Tkain, 
Administrator. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

Dm  Ma.  Ttanr:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  TTSDA  has  recently  provided  EPA  with 
a  plan  for  Interim  relief  from  the  Imported 
fire  ant,  pending  submission  of  a  plan  for 
complete  eradloatlon  of  this  burdensnne 
pest.  I  am  adrlaed  that  both  of  these  USDA 
proposals,  which  Involve  label  modification 
tat  the  use  of  MIRKT  insecticide,  must  be 
reviewed  In  a  formal  hearing  before  an 
Administrative  Law  Judge. 

My  purpose  in  writing  Is  to  urge  you  to 
do  everything  within  your  authority  to  ex- 
pedite the  hearing  process,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple who  must  live  with  this  dangerous  pest 
can  be  afforded  permanent  relief.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  and  citizens  In  fire  and 
Infested  areas  throughout  the  Southeast, 
cannot  imderstand  or  tolerate  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  delays  in  meeting  head-on  a 
problem  that  threatens  them  every  day. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  con- 
tinue an  ineffective  control  program  that 
has  merely  allowed  the  fire  ant  to  spread, 
while  Indefinitely  subjecting  the  environ- 
ment to  a  penistent  pesticide.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  far  better  alternative  is  to  under- 
take a  vigorous  eradication  program  that 
would  remove  both  the  pest  and  the  pesti- 
cide from  the  environment  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  plagued  with  fire  ant  problems  want 
Immediate  and  permanent  relief  from  this 
pest.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  all  In  your 
power  to  help  us  achieve  this  goal. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  with  kindest  regards  and 
best  wishes. 

Very  truly. 

SnoM  TBumicoND. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight  some 
other  items  In  this  bill  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recognized  to 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  agrloiltural 
community.  The  committee  has  restored 
funds  to  the  bill  and  directed  USDA's 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  to  conduct 
a  hog  and  pig  survey  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
USDA  had  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
March  and  September  surveys,  an  action 
that  would  have  deprived  swine  pro- 
ducers of  the  factual  Information  they 
need  to  make  sound  production  decisions. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  has 
again  recognized  the  value  of  the  various 
igrlcultural  conservation  programs,  ACP, 
which  are  funded  at  a  level  of  $175  mll- 
lon.  An  additional  $15  million  are  set 
aside  specifically  for  the  forestry  Incen- 
tives program  PIP.  These  fimds  provide 
ua  incentive  and  cost-sharing  assistance 
tor  farmers  to  carry  out  soil  conserving 
ind  Improvement  practices.  The  1975  FTP 
iS6l«ted  almost  13.800  landowners  to 
Jlant  or  Improve  about  282,000  acres  of 
Tees  nationwide.  Together,  the  ACP  and 
iTP  constitute  a  sound  investment  In  re- 
aewable  resources  for  the  future,  and  I 


have  long  supported  these  valuable  pro- 
grams. 

Under  title  n  of  this  bill,  the  loan  level 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  In- 
sured rural  housing  loans  has  been  in- 
creased by  464  million  over  the  1975  level. 
Together  with  an  addition  of  about  $23 
million  for  PmHA  administrative  expen- 
ses, these  funds  will  allow  Farmers  Home 
to  make  housing  loans  in  small  towns  up 
to  20,000  in  population.  FknHA  already 
has  this  statutory  authority,  but  per- 
sonnel and  loan  level  limitations  have 
previously  hindered  the  Agency  from  ex- 
panding this  program  to  Include  towns 
of  between  10,000  and  20,000  persons. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  are  many 
worthwhile  programs  funded  in  this  bill, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  lack  of  fiscal 
responsibility  in  title  m  of  the  bill,  cov- 
ering sundry  domestic  food  programs.  In 
its  efforts  to  provide  nutritious  foods  to 
children,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor.  Con- 
gress has  piled  program  on  top  of  pro- 
gram. The  inevitable  result  has  been  a 
colossal  mess  of  Ineffective  and  much- 
abused  programs  that  cost  the  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars  yearly. 

Spending  for  this  Immensely  compli- 
cated maze  of  domestic  programs  Is  total- 
ly out  of  hand  and  Is  getting  worse.  Half 
of  the  money  In  this  bill  Is  allocated  to 
operate  these  programs  for  just  the  next 
7  months.  No  one  is  sure  how  much  more 
they  will  cost  for  the  entire  1976  fiscal 
year  and  beyond.  We  desperately  need  to 
understand  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
reforms  of  the  food  stamp  and  various 
other  nutrition  programs  immediately 
so  that  the  truly  needy  can  receive  the 
assistance  they  deserve  without  our  Gov- 
ernment continuing  to  throw  away  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Among  these  lines,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1993,  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Buckley  to 
reform  the  food  stamp  program.  I  have 
also  introduced  a  bUl,  S.  358,  to  prohibit 
strikers  from  receiving  food  stamps,  and 
I  hope  that  both  of  these  bills  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  reservations 
about  these  costly  and  often  Ineffective 
domestic  assistance  programs,  I  think 
the  total  effort  addressed  in  this  bill  is 
worthwhile,  and  I  plan  to  vote  for  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TTie  aaslstant  illative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
nsu))  proposes  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mrcalt)  : 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On   page   48,   line   23,   delete   the   figure 

"»a6,04«,000"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 

"•31.677,000". 

The  PRI8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frron  Montana. 

B«r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  to  do  with  a  serious  flood  condition 


that  developed  in  Montana  this  spring 
and  early  summer  because  of  rains  and 
an  extraordinary  number  of  snow 
storms. 

Mr.  President,  floods  in  Montana  In 
the  late  ^rlng  and  early  summer  of  this 
year  have  done  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
damage  to  Federal  properties  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
have  caused  severe  Impact  on  private  In- 
holders  in  down  stream  areas  adjacent 
to  Federal  lands. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  fixed  the 
cost  of  repair  of  flood-damaged  national 
forest  lands  and  facilities  In  Montana  at 
$4,371  million  and  downstream  damage 
at  $2.26  million.  ««*««« 

Unfortunately,  the  request  and  justi- 
fication for  the  dollar  amounts  I  have 
Just  mentioned  were  not  forwarded  to 
toe  Appropriations  Committee  In  time 
for  their  consideration.  The  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  McGbe,  will 
recall  that  Senator  Metcalf  brought 
this  problem  to  his  attention  on  July  18, 
Indicating  the  critical  nature  of  the  re- 
quest and  asking  the  subcommittee's 
favorable  consideration  of  the  inclusion 
of  this  additional  $6,631  million. 

Mr.  President,  without  this  additional 
appropriation,  there  is  no  way  that  we 
can  restore  roads  and  campgrounds  to 
keep  tourists,  loggers,  and  local  com- 
merce flowing  through  the  area.  We 
need  the  money,  and  we  need  it  qulcMy 
If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  what  re- 
mains of  this  construction  season. 

I  ask  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
to  give  this  amendment  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIcrER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  FONG.  On  behalf  of  the  minority, 
I  accept  that  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   TOWER  and  Mr.   McGEE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  63,  line  16,  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  words  "1970  farming  practices"  in- 
sert the  words  "or  any  other  farming  practice 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  coun- 
ty committee," 

On  page  62,  ime  21,  immediately  after  the 
words  "1970  program."  and  Immediately  be- 
fore the  colon.  Insert  the  words  "or  any  other 
programs  selected  by  the  county  committees 
as  provided  hereinabove" 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program — ^ACP — 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources.  It  is  a 
means  by  which  the  farmer,  who  is  most 
Intimately  knowledgeable  of  the  ravages 
of  flood  and  wind,  can  pursue  an  aggres- 
sive program  of  conservation  of  the  land. 

For  some  years,  full  implementation  of 
the  program  has  been  held  up.  Now,  it 
appears,  the  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  service  is  prepared  to 
move  ahead  on  this  front.  I  welcome 
this,  and  I  think  we  have  a  bill  here 
which  will  provide  the  necessary  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  success  of  the  ACP. 

One  of  the  key  features  of  the  ACP, 
which  to  me  Is  the  backbone  of  the  pro- 
gram, Is  that  control  over  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  program  is  vested  at 
the  local  level.  Committees  elected  by  the 
farmers  in  a  single  county  administer 
the  conservation  program,  approve  pro- 
jects, and  assist  and  advise  their  local 
people.  I  think  this  is  entirely  proper, 
and  I  think  we  must  give  these  commit- 
tees as  much  authority  as  can  possibly 
be  delegated  from  Washington. 

In  the  hope  of  strengthening  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  apply  APT  and 
in  a  desire  to  transfer  power  from  Wash- 
ington to  our  counties,  the  amendment 
I  offer  to  the  measure  is  of  a  perfecting 
nature.  I  have  discussed  this  change  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  and 
understand  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  per- 
tains to  the  types  of  conservation  prac- 
tices which  can  be  selected  by  the  county 
committees  for  grant  funding  under  the 
ACP.  It  is  my  understanding  of  the  pres- 
ent language  of  this  section  that  com- 
mittees may  select  practices  for  grants 
from  among  those  approved  In  the  1970 
program.  While  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  beneficial  farming  practices  used 
in  1970,  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
visions for  selection  of  other  farming 
practices,  some  of  which  may  be  devel- 
oped In  the  future,  If  these  practices  will 
effectively  contribute  to  conservation  of 
the  fanner's  land.  My  amendment  would 
allow  coimty  committees  to  select  for 
grant  fimding  "other  farming  practices 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  coim- 
ty committee."  I  think  this  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  Itmovatlve 
techniques  of  conservation. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  that  amendment  and  take 
It  to  conference. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  10  seconds? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  smiendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  55,  line  20,  delete  the  figure 
"1,332,091,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$1,337,391,000",  and  on  line  23  delete 
the  figure  "$18,000,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  figure  "23,300,000",  and  on  line 
24  delete  the  figure  $4,300,000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  "4,900.000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  this  bill  (Mr. 
McGee)  and  his  committee  colleagues 
who,  in  my  judgment,  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  on  the  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill  for  flscal 
year  1976. 

Most  everything  that  I  requested  In 
my  testimony  to  the  committee  earlier 
this  year  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
bill,  now  before  us,  H.R.  8561.  However, 
there  are  a  few  items  in  this  bill,  which, 
while  not  large  in  amoimt.  I  believe  must 
be  further  strengthened  due  to  their 
importance.  I  will  address  these  items 
later  in  my  statement  and  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  increase  two  of  these 
items — namely,  funds  for  school  food 
service  equipment  and  funds  for  State 
administration  of  chUd  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  incorporating 
the  following  in  this  bill  which  I  either 
recommended  or  which  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  see  included  in  the  bill : 

Increased  appropriations  for  agricul- 
tural research  with  accelerated  research 
on  nitrogen  fixation  being  included  in 
the  committee  list  of  high  priority  needs; 

Rejection  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  place  rural  development  research 
funds  under  the  Hatch  Act; 

Concurrence  with  the  House  bill  to 
provide  $2  million  so  that  education  in- 
stitutions participating  in  programs  un- 
der title  V  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  will  be  able  to  expand  their  efforts 
to  provide  assistance  to  small  and  part- 
time  family  farmers; 

Increases  in  overall  levels  for  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  and  con- 
tinued funding  for  farmworker  and  self- 
help  housing  programs: 

Inclusion  in  both  the  biU  and  in  the 
committee's  report  of  language  on  the 
implementation  of  the  rural  rental  as- 


sistance program,  which  gives  me  special 
satisfaction  after  having  fought  with  the 
administration  for  over  a  year  to  get 
this  important  program  properly  im- 
plemented; 

Expansion  of  FmHA  staff  by  about 
a  thousand  personnel,  which  is  essential 
if  this  Agency  is  going  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties which  are  required  of  Its  personnel 
to  implement  the  many  programs  which 
they  administer; 

Increase  in  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone insured  loan  funds  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  REA  that  no  specific  ceilings 
are  to  be  imposed  upon  guaranteed  loans 
for  these  purposes; 

Acceptance  of  my  request  that  REA 
should  be  permitted  to  use  its  guarantee 
authority  in  situations  involving  lever- 
age lease  financing.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  clear  Instructions  laid  down  by 
the  committee  in  this  matter; 

Increase  in  funds  for  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  operations  and  for  re- 
source, conservation  and  development 
projects,  including  a  directive  that  25 
new  planning  RC  and  D  starts  be  made 
in  fiscal  1976; 

Continuation  of  the  agricultui-al  con- 
servation proerram,  ACP,  with  forestry 
incentive  program  funding  being  handled 
separate  from  ACP  funds ; 

Improved  funding  for  the  water  bank 
program; 

Continued  funding  for  the  emergency 
conservation  measures,  with  specific  di- 
rections to  the  Department  to  expedi- 
tiously make  such  funds  available  for 
cost-sharing  assistance  to  farmers  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  farmlands  damaged 
by  the  recent  floods  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  areas  of  North  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota. I  want  to  especially  Lhank  the 
committee  for  inclusion  of  this  direc- 
tive. Our  Red  River  Valley  fanners 
urgently  require  such  assistance  and  are 
very  grateful  to  the  committee  for  this 
recognition  of  their  needs. 

Increased  funding  for  wild  rice  re- 
search through  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  This  research  effort, 
while  small  In  dollar  terms,  is  very  im- 
portant to  my  State.  The  substantial  in- 
crease provided  in  this  biU  for  flscal 
year  1976  over  what  was  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1975  is  very  much  appreci- 
ated and  welcomed. 

Increased  funding  for  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  to  provide  needed  in- 
creases in  Federal  grain  inspection  and 
technical  personnel.  The  $5  million  in 
additional  funds  provided  in  this  bill  for 
this  purpose  will  be  essential  to  improv- 
ing and  restoring  Integrity  to  our  U.S. 
grain  insp>ection  system,  especially  sis  it 
relates  to  U.S.  export  Inspections: 

Increased  funds  for  cooperative  for- 
eign market  development  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  which, 
given  the  prospect  of  bumper  1975  crops 
in  the  United  States,  will  be  needed  to 
maintain  and  accelerate  promotion  of 
U.S.  farm  commodity  exports; 

Funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  to  provide  agricultural  attach^ 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
Egypt.  In  addition,  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  statement  by  the  committee  in 
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Its  report  on  this  bill  stating  tlie  high 
priority  It  places  on  the  Importance  of 
establishing  these  two  positions. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to  turn 
to  the  funding  provisions  of  this  bill  re- 
lating to  rural  development  and  the  child 
nutrition  programs. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  the  funding  and  Im- 
plementation programs  authorized  imder 
this  Important  act  have  been  modest  in- 
deed— to  understate  the  situation. 

This  year's  proposed  funding  levels  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  construc- 
tion grants  and  loans  are  very  close  to 
what  I  recommended  in  my  testimony 
submitted  to  the  committee.  However, 
funding  levels  provided  In  this  bill  for 
rural  development  grants,  rural  commu- 
nity fire  protection,  rural  development 
research  and  extension  education,  rural 
development  planning  grants,  rural  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  loans,  and  community 
facility  loans  are  very  inadequate. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment it  made  in  title  IX  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970,  about  revitalizing 
the  rural  communities  and  areas  of  this 
Nation,  Congress  must  begin  backing  up 
that  commitment  with  adequate  fimds 
for  these  other  rural  development  pro- 
grams which  are  essential  to  achieving 
such  an  objective. 

While  I  will  forego  offering  any  amend- 
ments today  to  raise  the  funding  levels 
for  these  programs — because  the  com- 
mittee has  been  so  cooperative  in  pro- 
viding adequate  fimdlng  for  so  many 
other  programs  that  are  important  to 
rural  areas  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— I  do  wish  to  seek  a  firm  commitment 
from  the  manager  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
McGee,  and  his  committee  associates, 
that  they  will  do  their  utmost  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  to  obtain  a  direc- 
tive to  USDA  that  "guaranteed"  loans 
made  for  rural  business  and  Industrial 
purposes  and  for  rural  community  facil- 
ity purposes  not  be  subject  to  any  ar- 
bitrary ceilings — imposed  either  by  the 
Congress  or  by  the  administration 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  manager  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
McGee,  if  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  secure 
such  a  directive  In  the  statement  of 
managers  that  will  accompany  the  final 
conference  version  of  H.R.  8561. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  can  assTire  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  such  language  will 
be  our  goal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  commitment  re- 
garding this  important  matter.  The  type 
of  commitment  needed  here  is  similar 
to  the  directive  Included  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  committee  reports 
relating  to  REA  "guaranteed  loans" 
which,  Mr.  President.  In  the  case  of  the 
Senate  report,  can  be  found  on  page  59 
paragraph  4. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  caD  particular  at- 
tention to  the  sections  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  our  domestic  food  assistance  pr^ 
grams.  Last  February,  the  administra- 
tion requested  no  money  whatsoever  for 
a  number  of  food  assistance  programs 
such  as  a  program  that  distributes  com- 
■noditles  to  Institutions.  The  committee 
las  chosen  wisely  to  continue  these  Im- 
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portant  programs,  and  to  continue  to 
provide  food  aid  to  those  In  this  country 
who  need  it. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  is 
recommending  $22  million  in  commodi- 
ties for  institutions  during  fiscal  year 
1976.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee would  fund  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program — which  provides 
nutritious  commodities  to  140,000  low 
Income  pregnant  and  niorsing  women, 
and  young  children  at  a  level  of  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  next  7  months. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  funding  the  supplemental  food 
program  and  the  WIC  program  sepa- 
rately, and  placing  WIC  program  fimd- 
lng at  the  $250  miUion  a  year  level.  This 
is  an  essential  Improvement  over  the 
House  bill,  which  reduces  WIC  program 
funding  to  about  a  $230  million  level.  I 
trust  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  be  a  tiger  on  this  issue  in 
conference,  and  insist  that  the  Senate 
version  prevail. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  committee 
has  not  provided  more  money  in  the  areas 
of  nonfood  assistance  for  schools  and 
State  administrative  expenses  for  run- 
ning the  various  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. I  shall  shortly  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  an  increase  of  $5.9  mil- 
lion in  funding  for  these  programs,  which 
would  increase  the  domestic  food  assist- 
ance budget  of  this  bill  by  only  one-tenth 
of  1  percent,  but  which  is  nonetheless 
quite  important. 

I  do  also  have  several  concerns  with 
the  language  of  the  committee  report 
that  accompanies  this  bill.  In  the  WIC 
area,  the  report  notes  that  the  $250  mil- 
lion a  year  funding  rate  which  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  provide  for  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be  reduced  by  $40  million— 
the  amount  of  unspent  fiscal  year  1975 
WIC  funds.  Certainly,  I  think  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
would  agree  that  we  do  not  want  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  a  history  of  obstructionist  actions  in 
regard  to  this  program,  to  keep  down  its 
WIC  spending  each  year  and  then  use 
the  imspent  balance  to  reduce  new  WIC 
appropriations  the  following  year. 

So  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming, 
is  It  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that— Insofar  as  there  are  eligible  health 
clinics  and  eligible  participants  partici- 
pating in  the  program  or  making  appli- 
cation for  the  program— the  full  $250 
mllhon  a  year  anticipated  for  the  WIC 
program  in  fiscal  year  1976  be  spent  In 
fiscal  year  1976  on  fiscal  year  1976  WIC 
program  operations? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  committee,  of  course 
certainly  does  not  Intend  for  the  Depart- 
ment tc  hold  down  the  program  so  as  to 
reduce  new  budget  authority  In  subse- 
quent years. 

I  understand  that  If  and  when  HR 
4222  Is  enacted,  WIC  will  be  authorized 
at  an  annual  level  of  $250,000,000  for 
fiscal  1976  and  1977.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  provides  funding  for 
the  7-month  period  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $250,000,000  and,  of  course,  we  expect 
that  amount  to  be  obUgated  provided 
that  the  demand  is  there  and  eligible 
sponsors  and  participants  are  available. 


Before  the  end  of  the  7-month  period 
H.R.  4222  should  be  finalized  and  we  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  make  an  overall 
review  of  WIC  and  the  other  food  and 
nutrition  programs. 

Air.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  committee.  Is  It  not.  that  no  eligi- 
ble sponsor  or  eligible  participant  be  de- 
nied entry  into  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976  so  long  as  some  of  the  $250  mll- 
hon—or  $146  minion  for  the  first  7 
months  of  fiscal  year  1976— remains  un- 
used? 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  I  Indicated  previously 
we  Intend  that  the  amount  we  provided 
be  made  available  to  the  extent  of  the 
statutory  authorization,  the  demand  and 
availability  of  sponsors  and  participants 
The  Department  should  not  deny  eligible 
sponsors  or  participants  If  they  can  be 
approved  within  the  statutory  authoriza- 
tion and  this  or  subsequent  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now  I  have  one  fi- 
nal question  In  this  area  just  so  we  make 
the  record  crystal  clear  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  this  score    If 
USDA  awards  WIC  grants  that  on  paper 
total    $250   million   for   the   year,   but 
USDA  subsequenUy  finds  that  not  aU 
climes  are  operating  at  full  capacity  for 
all  12  months  of  the  fiscal  year  and  that 
some  of  the  $250  milUon  will  be  un- 
spent—and   if    meanwhile    some    new 
S,V"i.^^,.°f,".!^  participants  that  meet 
WIC  eligibility  criteria  are  applying  for 
entry  into  the  program— is  It  not  the 
mtentlon  of  the  committee  that  these 
new  clinics  and  participants  be  allowed 
into  the  program  so  that  the  $250  mll- 
hon IS  actuaUy  spent  in  fiscal  year  1976? 
Mr.  McGEE.  As  I  indicated,  we  expect 
the  fimds  appropriated  herein  to  be  ob- 
ligated If  the  need  for  them  is  proven 
in  fiscal  1976.  We  do  not  expect  the  De- 
partment to  drag  its  feet  or  hold  back 
funds  or  anything  of  that  nature. 

n  the  need  is  there  these  funds 
should  be  fuUy  obUgated  in  the  fiscal 
year  or  in  this  case  during  the  7-month 
period  covered  by  the  act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  we  leave  our 
discussions  of  the  WIC  program.  I  would 
hke  to  make  one  final  comment  on  the 
committee  report.  The  report  notes  that 
some  States  have  not  submitted  reports 
to  USDA  in  as  timely  a  fashion  as  would 
be  desirable,  and  the  report  asks  the 
Department  to  consider  alternative  dis- 
bursement procedures  such  as  reim- 
bursable financing.  I  would  like  to  warn 
the  committee  that  It  Is  treading  into  a 
dangerous  area  here.  Under  Federal 
management  circular  74-7,  virtually  aU 
of  our  programs  of  grants  to  the  States 
in  the  Income  security  area  are  being 
placed    on    a    letter-of-credit    funding 

DclSlS. 

To  single  out  the  WIC  program,  and 
provide  money  for  this  program  only  in 
the  form  of  reimbursement  after  claims 
have  been  submitted,  would  work  a  seri- 
ous hardship  on  this  program.  WIC 
health  cUnlcs— many  of  which  operate 
on  a  small  budget  in  low  income  areas- 
would  have  to  put  up  substantial  sums 
of  money  themselves  while  waiting  to  be 
reimbursed.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
State   legislatures   would    provide    this 
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"upfront"  money.  Local  health  clinics 
that  were  forced  to  borrow  this  money 
would  be  hit  wtih  high  interest  rates. 

The  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  be 
to  make  the  continued  existence  of  the 
program  precarious  in  some  places,  and 
to  discourage  many  clinics  in  needy 
areas  that  do  not  have  a  WIC  program 
from  applying  to  enter  the  program. 

Moreover.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  WIC  program,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, cannot  yield  reports  on  as  quick  a 
basis  as  something  like  the  school  lunch 
program.  WIC  clinics  issue  vouchers, 
which  participants  may  not  actually  use 
for  some  period  of  time,  perhaps  as  much 
as  60  days.  Then  the  vouchers  must  go 
from  the  retail  food  stores,  through  a 
bank,  and  back  to  the  WIC  issuing  ag- 
ency where  the  vouchers  are  tallied. 
Thus,  vouchers  issued  in  1  month  may 
not  actually  be  tallied  for  3  or  4  months. 
The  very  nature  of  the  WIC  program 
thus  places  constraints  on  how  timely 
State  reports  can  be. 

I  certainly  do  recognize  that  some 
States  have  been  lax  in  this  regard,  and 
that  USDA  should  take  steps  to  secure 
better  reporting.  But  to  require  WIC 
clinics  to  put  up  these  large  sums  of 
money  themselves  and  wait  months  to 
be  repaid  would  only  penalize  the  low 
Income  women  and  children  we  are  try- 
ing to  help.  Frankly,  a  change  to  a  re- 
imbursable financing  mechanism  for  this 
program  makes  no  sense  to  me. 

I  have  one  final  query  for  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  note  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  provides  funds  for  the  nonschool 
food  program,  which  consists  of  summer 
feeding  and  day  care  feeding,  for  the  next 
7  months.  A  number  of  States  are  now 
planning  to  terminate  their  summer 
feeding  programs  before  the  end  of  the 
summer  because  they  will  run  out  of 
funding.  This  bill  provides  the  additional 
money  that  is  needed  for  these  programs 
to  run  their  full  course  without  being 
shut  down  early,  but  USDA  will  have  to 
act  with  dispateh  and  get  this  money  to 
the  States  quickly. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee. 
Is  it  not,  that  USDA  use  some  of  this 
"nonschool  food"  money  to  make  sure 
that  no  summer  programs  have  to  be  cut 
back  this  summer — either  in  number  of 
days  of  operation,  number  of  children,  or 
number  of  meals  served — because  of 
lack  of  funds?  This  bill  does  provide  am- 
ple funds  to  accomplish  this  purpose  and 
still  fund  the  day  care  food  program 
through  January  31,  and  if  USDA  delays 
releasing  these  fimds  for  summer  feed- 
ing, tens  of  thousands  of  children  will  be 
without  food  assistance  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  while  avsdlable  funds 
lie  unused. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  and  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
their  cooperation  and  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  also  want  to  express  similar  senti- 
ments relating  to  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion that  I  and  others  have  received 
throughout  our  deliberations  on  this  bill 


from  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
8561,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, and  have  only  one  minor  amend- 
ment that  I  will  be  offering  to  increase 
funds  for  nonfood  school  assistance  and 
for  State  administrative  expenses  related 
to  child  nutrition  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
is  of  small  cost,  but  of  great  importance 
in  insuring  that  our  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams function  adequately  and  reach  the 
children  that  Congress  intended  them  to 
reach. 

My  amendment  would  add  $5.9  million 
to  the  cost  of  this  bill— by  bringing  the 
appropriation  for  equipment  assistance 
to  schools  from  $18  mllhon  to  $23.3  mll- 
hon, and  by  increasing  funding  for  State 
administrative  expenses  in  running  the 
child  nutrition  programs  from  $4.3  mil- 
Uon to  $4.9  milUon. 

These  changes  wiU  increase  the  domes- 
tic food  assistance  budget  in  this  bill  by 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  But  the 
consequences  of  the  $5.9  milUon  increase 
are  quite  significant. 

In  the  equipment  assistance  area.  Con- 
gress has  authorized  $40  miUion  a  year 
for  equipment  aid.  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
$29.1  milUon  was  spent.  Last  year,  the 
Senate  committee  bill  provided  $34  mil- 
Uon for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  was  prepared 
to  offer  an  amendment  at  that  time  to 
raise  the  level  to  $40  mUlion,  but  re- 
frained from  doing  so  on  the  assurance 
that  all  efforts  would  be  made  to  come 
out  of  conference  with  the  $34  million  in 
the  Senate  bill.  However,  the  conference 
provided  only  $28  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  a  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year  1974 
spending  level. 

This  year,  the  Senate  committee  has 
provided  $18  milUon  for  7  months — 
which  is  a  $30.8  milUon  a  year  rate.  This 
is  $3.2  mUlion  less  than  the  Senate  com- 
mittee was  prepared  to  provide  1  year 
ago.  in  spite  of  continuing  inflation  dur- 
ing this  period. 

This  year,  as  a  result.  I  wiU  insist  on 
offering  my  amendment  to  i-aise  the 
equipment  funding  level  to  a  $40  miUion 
a  year  rate  as  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  authorizes.  For  the  7-month  pe- 
riod covered  by  this  biU.  the  $40  million 
rate  works  out  to  an  actual  expenditure 
of  $23.3  miUion.  So  I  am  seeking  a  $5.3 
miUion  increase  over  the  committee's 
recommendation  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  reasons 
why  this  increase  is  essential.  First,  the 
Congress,  in  enacting  PubUc  Law  92-433. 
directed  USDA  to  conduct  a  study  of 
school  food  equipment  needs.  In  March 
1974.  USDA  reported  back  to  the  Con- 
gress that  schools  needed  $177  milUon 
In  equipment  aid.  This  survey  clearly 
shows  that  we  should  be  funding  this 
program  at  the  $40  milUon  rate  we  have 
authorized. 

Second.  USDA  has  recently  reported 
that  16.500  schools  with  4.4  mlUion  chU- 
dren  stUl  remain  without  any  food  serv- 
ice whatsoever.  Of  these  4.4  mllUon  chil- 
dren, between  1  and  2  mUUon  are  needy. 
We  simply  must  do  aU  we  can  to  get 
school  lunch  programs  in  these  schools. 


In  many  areas,  lack  of  equipment  money 
is  a  principal  reason  that  these  schools 
have  not  entered  the  lunch  program  and 
provided  health-vital  nutritional  aid  to 
their  children. 

Finally.  H.R.  4222.  in  versions  approved 
only  2  weeks  ago  by  the  Senate,  and  in 
April  by  the  House,  makes  children's  resi- 
dential institutions  eligible  for  the  school 
food  programs  for  the  first  time.  Orphan- 
ages, homes  for  mentaUy  retarded  chil- 
dren, homes  for  bUnd  and  deaf  chil- 
dren— aU  these  institutions  wiU  now  be 
eligible  to  enter  the  lunch  program.  But 
some  of  these  institutions  wUl  need 
equipment  aid  if  they  are  to  be  able  to 
serve  the  type  A  limch  required  by  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  I  see  no 
money  in  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  added  need  in 
this  area. 

The  other  part  of  my  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  Increases  by  $600,000  the 
funding  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses in  running  the  child  nutrition 
programs.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended $4.3  miUlon  for  this  purpose  for 
7  months.  This  is  a  10-percent  increase 
over  last  year's  funding  level,  but  this 
increase  merely  covers  Inflation.  There 
is  thus  no  Increase  in  this  biU  to  cover 
the  tremendous  increase  in  administra- 
tive responsibUities  that  State  ofiBcials 
will  shortly  face  when  H.R.  4222  becomes 
law. 

H.R.  4222,  in  versions  which  have  now 
passed  both  Houses,  makes  resldentlij 
institutions  eligible  for  school  food  pro- 
grams, makes  group  and  famUy  day-care 
homes  eligible  for  the  child  care  food 
programs,  completely  restructures  the 
funding  mechanisms  and  vlrtuaUy  aU 
other  aspects  of  the  chUd  care  food  pro- 
gram, and  makes  a  wide  range  of  other 
changes  In  our  chUd  nutrition  programs. 
If  these  changes  are  to  become  reaUty, 
we  must  give  the  States  the  money  with 
which  to  Implement  these  changes. 
States  will  have  to  bring  several  thou- 
sands of  residential  institutions  and 
family  day-care  units  into  these  pro- 
grams, and  to  convert  child -care  pro- 
grams now  serving  over  400.000  children 
a  day  from  the  old  special  food  service 
program  to  the  new  chUd-care  food  pro- 
gram. AU  these  tasks  are  in  addition  to 
the  normal  functions  States  had  to  per- 
form in  fiscal  year  1975  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  have  to  perform  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

My  amendment  incresises  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  in  this  area  by 
$600,000.  Even  this  hicrease  may  be  too 
smaU  to  do  the  job.  It  is  certainly  a 
minimal  amoimt  needed  to  Implement 
and  administer  the  impending  changes 
In  the  child  feeding  programs. 

In  closhig,  I  should  like  to  note  that 
the  Senate  committee  bUl  is  $80  mUUon 
lower  in  the  chUd  nutrition  area  than 
Is  the  House  blU.  With  my  amendment, 
the  Senate  biU  would  stlU  be  $74  miUion 
below  the  House  legislation  in  this  area. 

The  administrative  expense  adjust- 
ment would  nm  an  additional  $600,000. 
These  changes  would  increase  the  do- 
mestic food  assistance  program  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Mr.  President,  we  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McOEE.  And  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  This  amendment 
has  been  fully  cleared  with  the  majority 
and  the  minority. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  manager 
of  the  bill,  we  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  It  to  conference 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  do  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  Insist  on  these  figures  In  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  Insist  on  every  bit  of 
Senate  wisdom  that  is  Inserted  in  a  bill 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ikiinnesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ckans- 
TO»),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Staffobd,  and  Mr.  Tunnet,  proposes 
an  amendment : 

On  page  35,  line  7,  strike  out  "$500,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»650,000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  8,  Immedtately  after  the 
semicolon  following  the  word  "loans"  Insert 
the  following:  "and  not  less  than  «54,0OO  000 
for  water  development,  use  and  conservation 
loans;". 

On  page  a*,  line  18.  strike  out  "$126,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$137,500,000". 

On  page  36,  line  19,  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon  foUowlng  the  word  "loans"  insert 
the  following:  "and  not  less  than  $13,500,000 
for  water  development,  use,  and  conservation 
loans:". 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  name  of  Mr 
axnfPHBBY  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
>bjection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Uscussed  this  amendment  with  the 
^airman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  Sen- 
itor  MusKn,  and  we  are  in  agreement 
hat  this  does  not  break  the  budget  in 
iny  way.  We  would  have  to  take  a  look 
ater,  and  if  there  were  some  freeze  on 
tverall  funds,  we  would  have  to  look  else- 
'  ?here.  He  supports  the  amendment  and 
i  eels  that  it  fits  within  the  budget. 

This  amendment  provides  $50  million 
c  urlng  fiscal  year  1976  and  $12.5  million 
1 1  the  transition  period  for  soil  and  water 
1  >an  funds.  Uvestock.  poultry  and  dairy 
f  irmers  and  f eedlot  operators  need  these 
I  >an  funds  to  comply  with  Environmental 


Protection  Agency  mandates  to  meet 
water  pollution  control  standards.  This 
amendment,  in  the  amount  of  $250  mil- 
lion, was  offered  in  the  House  version  of 
this  bill  by  Congressman  John  Burton, 
and  was  approved  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  307  to  86. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (PubUc  Law  92-500)  requires  tiiat 
animal  and  pesticide  runoff  into  streams 
and  rivers  be  mitigated.  Producers  of 
livestock  and  poultry,  dairy  farmers  and 
feedlot  operators  will  have  to  Install  pol- 
lution control  equipment  by  1976  or  1977. 
This  equipment  includes  gutter  systems, 
retention  ponds,  mixing  ponds,  and 
spreading  devices.  Costs  for  the  equip- 
ment plus  installation  would  run  about 
$50,000  for  a  dairy  farm  with  a  herd  of 
200  cows.  Some  row  and  tree  crops  will 
also  be  affected  by  these  regulations  as 
they  deal  with  pesticide  runoff. 

My  amendment  would  provide  $62.5 
million  In  soil  and  water  loan  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  period. 
These  loans  are  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  with 
terms  of  40  years  at  5  percent  Interest. 
There  is  a  ceiling  of  $100,000  on  each 
loan.  Applicants  must  be  imable  to  ob- 
tain loan  funds  in  the  private  capital 
market  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  this 
program.  This  administrative  rule  plus 
the  loan  celling  of  $100,000  Insures  that 
the  program  will  serve  only  small-  and 
medium-size  family  farms  rather  than 
large  agribusinesses. 

The   $250   million    approved   by   the 
House  for  soil  and  water  loan  fimds  was 
deleted  from  the  Senate  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee's  version  of 
this  bill.  The  committee  report  recom- 
mended an  Increase  of  $130  million  in  the 
loan  level  for  Insured  farm  ownership 
loans,  but  did  not  specify  that  any  of 
these  funds  be  used  for  poUutlon  control. 
I  disagree  with  the  committee  recom- 
mendation for  two  reasons.  First,  many 
family  farmers  are  ineligible  for  loans 
under  the  farm  ownership  program,  be- 
cause its  definition  of  family  farm  is  too 
narrow.  For  the  purposes  of  the  farm 
ownership  loan  program,  a  family  farm 
is  defined  as  the  operator,  his  family,  and 
not  more  than  one  full-time  hired  hand. 
An  average  dairy  farm  with  a  herd  of 
200  cows  would  require  two  or  three  hired 
hands  and  thus  would  not  be  eligible  for 
loan  funds  under  the  farm  ownership 
program. 

Second,  I  feel  it  is  more  appropriate 
to  add  $50  million  to  the  soil  and  water 
loan   fund  for  pollution  control  loans 
rather  than  increase  the  farm  ownership 
loan  fund,  because  the  demand  for  farm 
ownership  loans  is  already  enormous. 
The  Fanners  Home  Administration  had 
$352  million  available  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans  in  fiscal  year  1975.  A  total  of 
10,550  loans  were  made.  However,  21,000 
eligible    applicants    were    denied    farm 
ownership  loans  because  of  inadequate 
funds.  Only  one  out  of  three  eligible 
farmers  received  assistance  from  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1975.  As  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  stated  in  its  report,  es- 
calating real   estate  costs  experienced 
throughout  the  country  have  Justified 
the  $130  million  increase  in  the  farm 


ownership  loan  fund.  Farmers  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  fimds  to  acquire  or  im- 
prove their  farms,  and  I  recognize  the 
high  priority  of  this  need.  Increasing  the 
soil  and  water  loan  fund  level  for  the 
purposes  of  pollution  control  loans  would 
distinguish  this  need  from  the  need  to 
acquire  land  or  Improve  buildings  and 
eliminate  competition  between  two 
worthy  goEils. 

I  agree  that  animal  waste  and  pesticide 
nmoff  into  our  streams  and  rivers  should 
be  decreased.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that 
farms  can  afford  to  bear  the  cost  of  this 
environmental  cleanup  alone.  Farms  and 
livestock  producers  have  already  been 
hit  hard  by  rising  fuel,  feed,  and  fertili- 
zer costs.  Regardless  of  the  necessity 
farmers  can  ill  afford  a  $50,000  expendi- 
ture at  today's  interest  rates. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment so  that  we  may  assist  farmers  and 
livestock  producers  and  contribute  to  a 
cleaner  environment  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
examined  this  proposal  very  closely  and 
we  think  it  copes  with  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  It  Is  true  that  in  the  realm  of 
compliance  with  environmental  require- 
ments, particularly  in  many  marginal 
farms,  there  is  no  assistance  under  the 
present  program.  This  does  fill  that  gap 
and  it  fills  it  at  a  very  low  figure.  It  may 
not  be  realistic  in  that  sense,  but  we 
think  it  is  close  to  the  mark. 

Inasmuch  as  the  House  voted  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  of  well  over  3  to  1, 
almost  4  to  1.  to  add  it  on  their  bill,  we 
thought  it  wise  to  take  this  amendment 
and  go  to  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very,  very  much.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  that  and  I  appreciate  his  cooperation 
prior  to  this.  It  has  been  a  great  help 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  do  un- 
derstand that  heavy  burdens  have  been 
placed  on  farmers  to  comply  with  the 
pollution  abatement  control  regulations. 
The  current  regulations  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  do  not  allow  non- 
family  farm  operations  to  receive  assist- 
ance imder  other  loan  programs.  The 
House  had  originally  asked  for  $225  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  for  this  program 
and  the  Senator  from  California  Is  now 
asking  to  restore  $50  million  to  the  pro- 
gram, I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  request. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  back  the  time  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  behalf  of 
Senators  Tonney,  Cranston,  and  Ken- 
NBDY.  I  see  Senator  Tunney  Is  here  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

Page  36,  Une  II,  strike:  $7,500,000  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  $12,000,000. 
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Page  36,  Une  15,  strike:  $1,875,000  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Martin  Franks 
of  my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment.  No.  814,  to  the  agricultural 
appropriations  act:  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dom- 
ENici,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart.  Mr.  Haskell. 
and  Mr.  Mondale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  asks  that  the  grant  funds 
in  the  bill  for  low-rent  housing  for  do- 
mestic farm  labor  be  increased  $5,625 
million  for  a  total  of  $15  million  through 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter. 

The  need  for  these  additional  fimds  Is 
clear.  In  fiscal  year  1975.  with  only  $5 
million  available  imder  the  program,  un- 
funded applications  amounted  to  $25  mil- 
lion. And  that  reflects  only  a  part  of  the 
overall  demand  in  that  the  Farmers 
Hwne  Administration  strongly  discour- 
ages applications  to  the  program. 

In  a  1972  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion study,  400  counties  across  the  coun- 
try voiced  a  need  for  130,000  housing 
units  for  farm  laborers,  and  yet  the  ad- 
ministration, for  3  consecutive  years,  has 
refused  to  budget  any  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

More  vivid  and  painful  is  the  human 
need.  Anyone  who  visits  the  typical 
migratory  labor  camp  comes  away  with 
the  worst  of  his  fears  confirmed,  if  not 
exceeded. 

I  know  that  there  is  not  one  Membei 
of  this  body,  certainly  including  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  (Senator 
McGee)  that  opposes  this  amendment  on 
its  merits.  In  fact,  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  take  note  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming's  efforts  on  behalf  r  f  this  pro- 
gram. In  the  face  of  strong  administra- 
tion opposition,  he  has  kept  this  program 
alive,  and  in  this  bill  he  has  continued 
and  improved  upon  that  record. 

The  concern  today,  as  in  the  past,  is 
over  the  additional  funds  required.  I 
sympathize  with  that  concern,  but  surely 
when  we  are  discussing  an  $11  billion  ap- 
propriations bill  which  is  part  of  a  $370 
billion  budget,  an  additional  $5.6  million 
is  affordable. 

I  have  asked  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Budget  for  their  advice  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  this  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  desire  we  all  share  to  remain 
within  the  targets  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  was  told  that  this  amendment 
poses  a  very  small  threat  to  that  objec- 
tive, and  I  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  five  members  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

If  there  were  a  quotient  to  measure  hu- 
man suffering,  America's  farm  laborers 
would  be  at  or  near  the  top.  With  this 
additional  funding,  we  will  at  least  be 
able  to  address  the  worst  part  of  the 
problem. 


The  need  is  clear,  and  my  amendment 
asks  for  only  a  modest  increase.  I  urgent- 
ly solicit  the  support  of  the  Senate  to 
help  make  a  significant  difference  in  the 
Uves  of  perhaps  the  most  neglected  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  what  his 
position  is  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. He  knows  what  my  desires  are.  We 
have  had  msmy  opportunities  to  talk 
about  it  privately.  We  have  had  a  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  on  several  occasions. 
I  know  he  is  sensitive  to  the  problems.  He 
wants  to  see  decent  housing  for  farm 
workers.  He  knows  that  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  major  tragedy  that  so  many  farm  la- 
borers in  this  country  have  to  live  in  such 
squalor  and  such  deprivation.  The 
amounts  we  are  asking  for  seem  like  a 
pitifully  small  amount  when  we  consider 
what  the  costs  of  weapons  systems  are, 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  put 
into  highway  programs,  all  the  other 
things  we  spend  money  for.  I  should  like 
to  get  a  reading  from  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming;  Is  he  going  to  give  us  a  little 
help?  Can  he  give  us  the  amount  we 
have  asked  for? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league from  California  that,  only  be- 
cause of  his  efforts,  we  put  in  $5  million 
for  this  program  last  year.  There  was  no 
other  push  and  if  ever  a  program  was 
pressed  single-handedly,  it  was  this  one, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
California  a  year  ago,  in  the  preceding 
budget. 

This  year.  It  almost  started  out  to  be 
the  same  thing  over  again.  The  OflQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  made  no  rec- 
ommendations. We  started  out  with  zilch. 
The  House  did  respond  with  some  money 
this  year,  which  shows  the  breakthrough 
due  to  the  Senator's  efforts  last  year. 
Now  the  House  has  come  along  a  small 
distance. 

Here,  on  the  Senate  side,  we  increased 
in  the  subcommittee  the  House  figure  by 
another  $1.5  million.  We  felt  that,  hav- 
ing done  that,  we  had  refiected  again  not 
only  our  strong  approval  of  the  program, 
but  our  respect  for  the  Senator's  leader- 
ship in  carrying  the  burden  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  entailed  In  this 
very  worthwhile  program.  We  felt  also, 
in  view  of  our  responsibility  on  budget 
and  the  like,  that  we  ought  to  hold  very 
firmly  to  the  subcommittee's  action  of 
the  final  figure  being  $7.5  million.  That 
is  50  percent  higher  than  last  year,  in  il- 
lustration. We  feel  very  strongly  about 
that. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  This  is  a  very  expensive 
program,  Mr.  President.  This  program 
provides  up  to  a  90-percent  grant  for 
this  housing,  and  for  the  other  10  per- 
cent, loans  at  1  percent  Interest,  so  you 
can  see  how  expensive  this  program  Is  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  only  because  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California's  great  plea  that 
we  overruled  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  no  program  and  provided  the 
sum  of  $7.5  million  and  $1,875,000.  The 


Senator  now  seeks  to  increase  that  by 
another  $4.5  million  and  a  $1,125  million. 
This  program  is  a  very  expensive  one. 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  further  hi- 
crease  the  amount  that  we  have  provided 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  wondering  If 
the  committee  can  tell  us  what  they  have 
by  way  of  backlog  of  applications.  The 
committee  looked  Into  the  number  of 
qualified  applications,  and  can  they  tell 
us  about  the  numbers  that  can  be  filled 
if  there  was  additional  money? 

Mr.  FONG.  We  have  been  Informed 
there  are  less  and  less  migrant  workers. 
Many  of  these  migrant  workers  are  now 
settled  in  a  community,  and  what  they 
really  need  is  permanent  housing  and 
not  this  type  of  housing.  This  Is  why  the 
administration  has  not  requested  any 
funds  for  this  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  backlog  In  the  request.  The 
backlog  Is  much  greater  than  this  figure. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  equate  it 
with  the  realities  of  the  budget  and  fis- 
cal situation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  estimates 
as  to  the  need  In  400  counties  it  showed 
there  were  130,000  units  needed  as  of 
1972;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  advised  by  the 
Department  that  there  Is  no  vehicle  for 
servicing  that  many  units  under  this  pro- 
gram or  under  the  definitions  of  this  pro- 
gram.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  just  trying  to 
make  the  point  of  what  the  need  was 
which,  as  I  understand,  was  really  a  sig- 
nificant need,  and  there  were  great  num- 
bers of  applications  in  this  program.  In 
terms  of  percentages  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
oversubscribed  programs  of  any  of  the 
migrant  programs  and,  as  a  cosponsor,  I 
just  want  to  say  how  much  all  of  us  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  California  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  amendment  Introduced  by 
Senator  TtrNNEY.  I  join  In  urging  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  which  would  Increase  the 
appropriations  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  farm  labor  housing 
grant  program  from  $7.5  million  to  $12 
million. 

The  grant  program  provides  for  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
clean,  decent  housing  for  domestic  farm- 
workers In  grants  to  governmental  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  which 
agree  to  provide  housing  to  very  low  in- 
come farmworkers  at  rents  they  can 
afford.  In  addition,  loans  can  be  made  for 
the  remainder  of  the  cost  at  1  percent 
interest,  repayable  over  88  years. 

Currently  there  Is  $80  million  author- 
ized for  appropriations  for  the  grant  pro- 
gram through  June  30, 1977;  $37.5  million 
has  been  appropriated  since  the  program 
inception  in  1964,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$42.5  million  available  over  the  next  2 
years. 
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There  have  been  approximately  9,000 
units  of  housing  built  for  fann  worker 
families  and  an  additional  3,000  spaces 
In  dormitories  for  single  farm  workers 
since  the  beginning  of  this  program.  The 
urgency  of  the  need  for  Increased  con- 
gressional support  of  this  program  is  un- 
derlined by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's own  estimate  that  more  than  100,- 

000  housing  units  are  needed  to  provide 
at  least  adequate  living  conditions  for 
the  nation's  more  than  2  million  sea- 
sonal farm  workers  and  their  families. 

Although  domestic  farm  workers  are 
among  the  poorest  of  our  country's  low- 
Income  workers,  the  poverty  of  the  farm 
laborers  goes  beyond  substandard  wages 
to  Include  some  of  the  most  disgraceful 
housing  conditions  in  the  Nation. 

The  tragic  typhoid  epidemic  in  one 
camp  in  Florida  in  1973,  which  hospital- 
ized 200  people,  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  special  effort  to  alleviate  one  of  the 
truly  shameful  situations  In  the  United 
States  today.  We  must  not  wait  until  the 
tragedy  of  another  epidemic  dramatizes 
to  the  country  that  men,  women  and 
children  are  living  In  unacceptable  con- 
ditions. 

There  is  presently  $42.5  million  au- 
thorized over  the  next  2  years  for  farm 
workers  housing.  I  think  we  must  take 
advantage  of  the  availability  of  these 
funds  to  increase  support  of  the  Farm 
if,°°J"  Housing  grant  program.  Frank 
Elliott,  Administrator  of  FmHA  indi- 
cated in  May,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Cranston,  that  unfunded  applications 
for  the  grant  program  from  fiscal  year 
1975  alone  could  utilize  $25  million. 

The  need  is  obvious.  We  must  renew 
our  efforts  to  support  and  expand  the 
Fami  Labor  Housing  grant  program  and 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  all  Americans. 

I.  therefore,  join  Senator  Tunney  in 
urging  that  this  amendment  be  adopted 

1  would  be  hopeful  that  the  committee 
could  take  this  amendment  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mn  TUNNEY.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
ia^C^.3^  *  number  of  occasions  to  deal 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
he  can  be  very  understanding  and  rea- 
TOnable,  and  so  can  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

If  we  are  willing  to  cut  back  figures 
from  say,  $12  million  to  $10  mlUlon 
and  from  $3  milUon  to  $2.4  million' 
would  my  coUeagues  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept that  compromise? 

Mn  McOEE.  The  ranking  minority 
member  and  I  have  discussed  this  and 
we  would  split  the  difference  of  the  flg- 

^tl'  ^^^  *=*°  **^«  "^at  to  conference 
Mr   TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  check 

with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Jr  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  McOEE.  Senator  Scrooge 
[Laughter]. 

iJ^J^^^^^-  ^  discussed  this  with 
wth   Senators,   and   it   Is   within   the 

I  guidelines  of  the  budget  ceilings.  The 
esolutlon  of  the  proposed  problem    I 
eave  that  question  to  the  Senators 
Mr.  McGEE.  On  the  basis  of  that'ln- 

.  ormatlon  of  Its  budgetary  Implications. 

1  e    would    be    willing    to    spUt    the 

<  Ifference. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  so  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  California  state  the  modi- 
fication for  the  record? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  modification  Is  to 
split  the  difference. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Would 
the  Senator  from  California  send  his 
figures  to  the  desk? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  In  just  a  second. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  might  observe  that  the  time  Is 
running    against     the    Senator    from 
California. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  understand. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  whatever  time  may  go  down 
the  drain  on  this  consultation  at  the 
front  desk. 

If  it  is  agreeable  with  the  Senator  from 
California,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  set  this  aside  momentarily  and  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  a  short 
statement,  and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  May  we  have  the 
amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  withdraw  my  unanimous 
consent  request  now  that  the  figures  are 
ready,  Mr.  President. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Page  36,  line  11,  strike  $7,500,000  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  $9,760,000. 

Page  36,  line  15,  strike  $1,875,000  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  $2,500,000. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Is  that  unacceptable  to 
my  two  distinguished  friends' 

Mr.  FONG.  It  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  acceptable 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  generosity  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  know  how  many  claims  there  are 
on  the  budget,  and  I  know  how  careful 
toey  have  to  be  in  order  to  come  within 
the  budget  ceUing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  Uke  to  have 
the  record  show  that  the  amount  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
record  will  so  show. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  and  with  Sen- 
ators Williams,  Kennedy.  McGovern 
STONE  and  Abourezk  in  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  provide  a  modest  $15  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  farm  labor 
housing  program. 

o^?u^  amendment  would  appropriate  an 
additional  $4.5  million  over  the  Senate 
Appropriation  Committee's  $7.5  million 
recojnmendation  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
would  ncrease  the  appropriation  for  the 
transition  quarter  from  $1,875  million 
to  $3  million.  Thus  the  total  funds  for 
farm  labor  housing  In  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter  would  be  $15 
million  if  our  amendment  is  adopted 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
that  I  find  myself  making  the  same  ap- 
peal today  that  I  have  made  repeatedly 
In  this  body.  Since  1971.  I  have  been 


urging  the  Senate  to  appropriate  ade- 
quate funds  for  this  program  so  that  the 
men  and  women  who  harvest  our  Na- 
tion's abimdant  food  supply  can  be 
housed  In  a  manner  which  affords  them 
a  minimum  of  decency. 

Our  amendment  would  appropriate 
funds  for  the  farm  labor  housing  grant 
program,  section  516  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  as  amended.  This  program  makes 
grants  to  public  bodies  such  as  public 
housing  authorities,  broadly  based  non- 
profit organizations  and  nonprofit  farm- 
worker organizations. 

The  grants  can  be  made  for  up  to  nine- 
ty percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
housing  project.  The  balance  can  be  met 
through  the  Section  514  loan  program 

Applications  for  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram have  consistently  exceeded  their 
availability^  Last  year,  despite  the  fact 
tnat  the  FmHA  discourages  applications 
unfunded  applications  totalled  $25  mil- 
lion. A  1972  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion study  of  their  county  offices  found 
that  400  counties  across  the  nation 
needed  130,000  housing  units  of  the  type 
tnat  this  program  could  provide.  Incred- 
ibly, the  administration  has  made  no 
budget  request  for  the  program  for  the 
past  3  years. 

The  authorization  for  this  program  is 

?^^®™*^^.*^°  "^^°"  through  June  30. 
1977.  To  date,  a  total  of  $37.5  million  has 
been  appropriated,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$42.5  million  available  for  the  2  remain- 
ing years.  The  largest  appropriation  in 
any  one  fiscal  year  was  the  $7.5  million 
appropriated  in  1974.  Last  year  Congress 
appropriated  $5  million.  All  funds  appro- 
pnated  have  been  obligated. 

Deniand  for  the  program  continues  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Admmlstration  discourages  applications, 
^ose  that  did  not  apply  represent  a 
sm^l  fraction  of  the  organizations  that 
need  a^tance.  Even  so,  the  Administra- 
tor of  FmHA  Frank  Elliott,  informed  me 
m  a  letter  dated  May  2.  1975,  that  un- 
1^^^/  ^*"*  applications  for  fiscal  year 
1975  funds  totalled  $25  million 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Administrator  Elliott's  letter 
and  his  supporting  documents  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Exhibit  A 
mustrates  the  6  applications  for  which 
some  fimds  were  made  available.  Exhibit 
B  lists  the  14  applications,  totalling  $25 
nmiion,  for  which  funds  were  not  avail- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agbicultuee, 

Farmers  Home  ADMimsTRATioN, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  2, 1975. 

Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

V.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  This  will  reolv 
to  your  letter  requesting  information  about 
the  applications  we  received  for  labor  hous- 
ing loans  and  grants. 

We  are  enclosing  two  exhibits,  one  which 
shows  the  applications  that  were  recom- 
mended  and  authorized  for  funding  this 
fiscal  year.  The  other  exhibit  shows  the  num- 
ber of  applications  received  which  could  not 
be  recommended  for  funding  this  fiscal 
year.  You  wUl  note  that  two  labor  housing 
So  m ''^'"^   authorized   In   the   State   of 
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You  indicated  In  your  letter  that  we  should 
not  decrease  the  amount  of  the  grant  funds 
approved  for  each  project  as  a  means  of 
Increasing  the  total  number  of  projects  as- 
sisted. The  basis  for  your  request  Is  that 
apparently  some  labor  boxislng  borrowers 
have  been  unable  to  meet  their  financial 
obligations  to  the  government  and  properly 
maintain  the  housing.  We  believe  that  you 
are  referring  to  some  of  the  older  labor 
bousing  projects  where  the  grant  was  lim- 
ited to  fifty  percent  of  the  development  cost. 
We  are  carefully  evaluating  each  grant  and 
loan  application  to  be  siire  that  the  projects 
authorized  for  approval  will  be  feasible  and 
that  the  applicant  will  be  able  to  repay  the 
loan  and  keep  the  project  in  good  state  of 
repair.  You  will  note  that  the  amount  of  the 
loan  authorized  in  each  case  has  generally 
been  significantly  more  than  the  amount 
requested.  However,  a  loan  In  the  amount 


authorized  will  not  be  approved  unless  we 
are  assured  that  the  project  is  feasible. 

As  you  probably  are  aware,  no  funds  have 
been  provided  in  the  Presidential  budget  for 
labor  housing  loans  and  grants  for  the  past 
two  years.  It  Is  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration that  the  labor  housing  loan  and  grant 
program  is  one  of  very  deep  subsidies  and  of 
high  cost  to  the  government  and  that  there 
are  other  more  effective  means  of  providing 
housing  for  farm  workers.  We  cite,  as  an 
example,  our  Section  502  home  ownership 
which  has  been  used  by  many  migrants  who 
are  settling  out  of  the  migratory  stream. 

You  also  requested  our  recommendations 
on  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  need  for 
farm  labor  housing.  Specifically,  you  re- 
quested an  estimate  of  the  total  labor  hous- 
ing need  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
units  and  the  amount  of  loan  and  grant 
funds  required  to  meet  the  need. 

EXHIBIT  A 

RECOMMENDED  FUNDING  FOR  LH  GRANTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


We  do  not  have  reliable  data  on  the  labor 
housing  needs  in  this  country.  However,  the 
information  received  from  our  field  offices 
on  applications  indicate  that  an  additional 
$25  million  in  grant  funds  and  approxi- 
mately $3  million  In  loan  funds  could  be 
used  by  public  bodies  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  construct  approximately  1,200 
more  units  this  fiscal  year.  We  question, 
however,  whether  all  these  applications  could 
be  funded  even  if  funds  were  available.  For 
example,  one  application  indicated  that  the 
project  would  be  occupied  for  only  three 
months  of  the  year  and.  In  our  opinion, 
would  not  be  feasible. 

We  appreciate  yo\ir  interest  in  our  labw 
housing  loan  and  grant  program  and  hope 
that  this  provides  the  information  you  need. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  B.  Elliott, 

Administrator. 

Enclosures. 


Grant  request 


Loan  request 


State:  name  and  type  of  applicant 


Amount      Percent 


Amount      Percent 


Amount  of 

grant 

recommended 


Amount  of 

loan 

recommended 


Number  of 

units  to  be 

constructed 


California: 

Sutter  County  Housing  Authority:  Public  body 2  217  095 

Housing  Authority  of  Santa  Cruz  County:  Public  body 612*  000 

Florida:  Palm  Beach  County  Housing  Authority:  Public  body 2  526*907 

Texas:  Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Hidalgo  (McAllen  project):  PuWIc  body Z  048*  501 

Oregon:  '      ' 

Milton  Freewater  Labor  Camp,  Inc.:  Nonprofit 170  300 

Marion  County  Housing  Authority:  Public  body ".  "1" 22'  750 


90 


90 
90 


246,344 

68,000 

391, 878 

227, 612  . 

0  . 
0  . 
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10 


1,184,950 

612.000 
1, 760, 000 
1,250,000 

170, 300 
22,750 


1.184,950 

68,000 

1,760,000 

1,026,110 

0 
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N 

U 

ISO 

in 

0 

0 


■"■(rtal 8,597,553 


933,834 


5,000,000 


4,039.060 


Note:  Grant  funds  available— $5,000,000;  total  proposed  funding— (5,000,000;  balance— 0. 

EXHIBIT  B 
LH  PROJECTS  NOT  RECOMMENDED  FOR  FUNDING  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


State,  name,  and  type  of  applicant 


Amount 

of  grant 

requested 


Amount 
of  loan 
request 


Number  of 

units  to  be 

constructed 


California: 

Riverside  County  Housing  Authority:  Public 

body _ J3, 163,230  (351, 470 

Housing  Authority  of  City  of  Madera:  Public 

body 2,250,000  250,000 

Housing  Authority  of  Tulare  County:  Public 

,  body 7,296,300  73,700 

Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Glenn: 

Publicbody 2,250,000  250,000 

Colorado:  Colorado  Rural  Housing  Development 
Corp.:  Nonprofit: 

No.  1 842,400  93.000 

N0.2 248,000  27,600 

Idaho:   Minidoka   County   Housing  Authority: 

Publicbody 1,351,000  150,800 

South  Carolina:  Charleston  County  Labor  Camp: 
Publicbody „ 343,035  34,650 


100 
100 
400 
100 


48 
(') 

W 
C) 


State,  name,  and  type  of  applicant 


Amount  Amount  Number  o( 

of  grant  of  loan  units  to  be 

requested  request        constructed 


Florida:  Collier  County  Housing  Authority:  Public 

...body 1.998,327        1,000,000  Ul 

Washington:  Walla  Walla  County  Housing  Au- 
thority:  Public  body 2.170.720  241,190  A 

Oklahoma :Terral  Renting  Corporation:  Nonprofit.  180,000  20  000  W 

Texas:  Housing  Authority  of  County  of  Hidalgo 
(Weslaco  Project):  Public  body 1.767.238  196.360  IM 

Texas:  Quitaque  Industrial  Development  Foun- 
dation: Nonprofit 131.130  14  570  12 

New  Mexico:  Tierra  Del  Sol  Housing  Corp.: 
Nonprofit 450.000  50.000  26 

Utah:  Weber-Davis  Housing  Corp.:  Nonprofit 1.075,280  119.480  32 

Total 25.516,660         2.872,820  1,194 


>  Purchase  existing  and  rehabilitate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  edition  of  "The  Hired  Farm  Work- 
ing Force  of  1974"  (USDA  Economic 
Report  No.  297.  July  15,  1975)   states: 

The  hired  farm  working  force  over  the 
past  3  years  has  shown  significant  increases 
In  the  number  of  persons  performing  75  or 
more   days   of   farmwork    during   the   year. 

This  report  found  209,000  persons 
performing  migratory  farmwork  In  1974, 
an  increase  over  the  203,000  doing  such 
work  in  1973.  This  was  the  third  year 
of  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  migratory 
labor  force  since  1971  when  172,000 
migrant  workers  were  recorded. 

In  short,  we  have  more  persons  work- 
ing as  migrant  farmworkers  than  we 
have  had  for  several  years.  We  have 
many  forced  to  live  in  terribly  substand- 
ard conditions.  We  have  public  housing 
authorities  and  nonprofit  organizations 


>  Rehabilitate  (230  rooms). 

applyhig  for  extremely  limited  funds  to 
improve  the  housing  of  these  workers. 
And  we  have  an  administration  which 
is  seemingly  so  insensitive  to  the  prob- 
lem It  makes  no  budget  request  at  all 
for  the  program.  I  urge  the  Senate  today 
to  approve  this  modest  dollar  increase 
so  that  we  can  begin  the  task  of  provid- 
ing decent  housing  for  these  long 
neglected  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  FONG.  We  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  how 
great  their  work  was  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  grateful  to  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  not  yielded 
back  his  time. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  back  his  time. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agreed  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  sissistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  47,  line  9,  strike  "$11,106,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$11,796,000". 
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Mr.  DOLE.  B^.  President,  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  to 
the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill, 
which  would  Include  an  additional  $600  - 
000  In  the  category  of  "Watershed  Plan- 
ning." for  the  purpose  of  hiring  addi- 
tional staff  at  the  State  level  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

Mr.  President,  the  Public  Law  83-566 
Federal  assistance  program  for  small  wa- 
tershed development  and  construction 
proved  to  be  a  boon  for  rural  flood  con- 
trol and  conservation  efforts.  The  early 
years  of  rapid  advancement  In  this  area 
were  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  Im- 
plementation of  environmental  protec- 
tion legislation  In  the  late  1960's,  how- 
ever, when  additional  surveys  and  plan- 
ning procedures  became  necessary  as  a 
precondition  to  Federal  watershed  assist- 
ance. The  additional  paperwork  require- 
ments placed  an  extremely  heavy  burden 
upon  local  officials  and  upon  State  level 
SCS  personnel  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibUIty  of  developing  the  smaU  water- 
sheds. Backlogs  of  work  in  this  area  have 
resulted  In  devastating  consequences  for 
the  rural  watershed  program.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  almost  100  watershed  work 
plans  were  being  processed  every  year 
Incredibly,  only  43  plans  were  processed 
during  the  entire  period  from  mid- 1972 
to  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

This  situation  Is  critical  and,  to  my 
mind.  Intolerable. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
would  Include  an  amount  of  $600,000  In 
the  fiscal  year  1976  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  to  hire  an  additional  30 
staff  members  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Ser^ce  Office  In  Kansas.  There  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  a  similar  short- 
age of  capable  planning  personnel  exists 
n  ^°^*^  ^^^'^^  throughout  the  Nation. 
But  the  problem  In  my  State  has  been 
jMticularly  demonstrated  through  the 
UfDcultles  encountered  by  those  whose 
lopes  rest  upon  the  proposed  watershed 
>n  the  south  fork  of  the  Cottonwood 
siver,    near   Cottonwood   Palls.   Kans 
rms  farming  area  has  been  plagued 
sith  a  flash  flood  nearly  every  year,  with 
widespread   devastation   occurring   ap- 
jroxlmately  once  every  25  years.  Appll- 
»tlon  for  Public  Law  566  assistance  was 
L?  1968  and  preliminary  planning 
iM  been  underway  ever  since  1971  The 
(toordlnaiT  delay  results,  as  I  under- 
'tand  It.  both  from  a  dire  shortage  of 
jersonnel  at  the  State  office,  and  from 
he    tremendous    backlog    of   approved 
JTOjects  which  have  not  yet  been  con- 
i  tructed  due  to  shortage  of  funds.  Ftor- 
unatcly.    the    appropriations    bill    we 
lave  before  us  at  this  time  already  con- 
alns  $10^000.000  to  fund  new  comtruc- 
on  sterte,  and  this  should  help  to  re- 
eve the  backlog  Jam  In  the  local  offices 
.^^^^^.°^  ^^  widespread  concern 
« xpreased  to  me  by  Kansans  about  the 
1  eed  to  spur  the  smaU  watershed  pro- 
I  ^L^^,  because  of  my  understanding 
t  lat  additional  staff  members  could  hrfp 
J  Ignlfl^tly  to  break  this  bottleneck  of 
( elaj^d  projects,  I  feel  It  Important  at 
r  if*  ^^y*  speclflcally  request  an  appro- 
l  riaUon  for  staff  In  the  Kansas  SCS  of- 
qce. 

U   the   committee  leadership   could 
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offer  any  reassurances  of  their  own  as  to 
r^nedlal  action  for  this  control  prob- 
lem, I  will  be  happy  to  yield  at  this  time. 
Let  me  say  in  1  minute  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  Include  an 
additional  $600,000  In  the  category  of 
watershed  planning  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  additional  staff  at  the  State  level 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed.  "Riere 
Is  widespread  concern  In  the  State  of 
Kansas  about  the  need  to  spur  the  water- 
shed program  and,  because  of  my  under- 
standing that  additional  staff  members 
could  signiflcantly  help  break  the  bottle- 
neck, I  feel  It  important  to  make  this 
request  at  this  time. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  majority  and  minority  managers  of 
this  bill. 

n  I  could  Just  have  some  assurance 
that  we  will  try  to  remedy  this  In  some 
way.  I  would  be  perfectly  happy  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  that  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  problem.  We  gave  the 
full  budget  allowance  for  this  pmpose. 
If  that  is  short,  we  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port whatever  supplemental  request 
would  be  necessary. 

They  have  assured  us  downtown  they 
can  meet  the  needs  under  these  flgxires. 
and  short  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  use 
of  the  funds  we  are  not  In  position  to 
challenge  that  at  this  point.  So  my  pledge 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  that  we 
would  follow  through  In  support  of  a 
supplemental  request.  If  we  end  up  short 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PONO.  I  want  to  say  that  the  bill 
contains  $120.3  million  for  Public  Law 
566,  watershed  Improvement  construc- 
tion. This  Is  $10  million  more  than  what 
the  administration  asked  for. 

Last  year.  It  was  estimated  more  than 
$36.5  million  In  construction  projects 
were  unfunded.  So  we  have  increased  the 
construction  project  by  $10  million  and 
they  tell  us  that  they  are  more  interested 
In  getting  the  construction  funds  than 
the  planning  funds  because  there  Is  no 
use  having  the  planning  and  not  have 
the  construction  money. 

So  by  giving  $10  million  we  hope  that 
the  construction  will  begin  and  that  will 
ease  the  backlog,  that  will  take  care  of 
some  of  the  projects  ah-eady  planned  so 
that  we  can  plan  for  further  projects 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  everything  will  be  done  that  is  nec- 
essary because  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel. 
Mr.  FONQ.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  DOLE.  And  there  has  been  a  prob- 
lem In  my  State  and  many  other  States 
Based  on  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  withdrawn 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

AGBXCTTLTURE  APPBOFBIATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Act  of  1975 
On  the  whole,  I  believe  tills  legislation 
will  benefit  Kansas  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  weU.  There  are  several  specific 
points  In  tills  bill  that  I  would  like  to 
speak  to. 
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BOT7SING   ASSISTANCB 

*v,^  *^  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  Included  In  Its  reported  version  of 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill  a 
sufficient  sum  to  Initiate  the  Parmer's 
Home  housing  assistance  programs  In 
S^"^*^'"!!  °^  "P  to  20,000  population. 
These  "middle-sized"  rural  communities 
have  waited  patienUy  ever  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  In  1974  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Federal  housing  mortgage 
credit  programs  In  their  areas 

The  severely  restricted  availability  of 
commercial  housing  loans  during  the 
past  year  made  the  Farmer's  Home  Ad- 
mmistratlon  assistance  programs  even 
more  useful  and  significant  for  the  bene- 
fit of  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies In  nonmetropoUtan  areas.  While 
many  rural  communities  under  10,000  In 
population  have  long  been  eligible  for 
such  assistance,  larger  communities  have 
been  deprived  of  tills  valuable  source  of 
housing  funds.  Congress  recognized  the 
need  to  expand  FmHA  aid  programs  to 
these  areas,  and  in  1974  amended  titie  V 
°1J^^  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  Include 
within  tile  range  of  eligibility  communl- 

f  uw!-?  *°  ^^'^^^  ^n  population.  Such 
eligibility  was  to  be  contingent  upon  a 
determination  by  the  Secretaries  of  botii 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment that  a  serious  lack  of  mortgage 
credit  existed  within  Uie  community 

At  least  14  Kansas  rural  communities 
were  potentially  eligible  for  the  assist- 
ance at  the  time  the  measure  was  en- 
acted. But  delay  In  funding  tiie  program 
and  In  promulating  the  necessary  regu- 
lations has  foiled  their  hopes  up  to  this 

PLANNED  IMPLEMENTATION 

At  last,  It  Is  possible  to  anticipate  the 
Implementation  of  tiie  expanded  pro- 
gram mandated  by  Congress,   tiirough 

.v,*^Er°P^**"°°  °^  funding  for  loan 
authority  and  for  FmHA  salaries  and  ex- 
penses to  put  tiie  program  Into  effect  In 
these  middle-sized  communities.  While 
there  have  been  recent  Indications  Uiat 
the  housing  Indusb^  Is  beginning  Its  re- 

lui^l  *?.  '^^^^^  "«*s  ^  the  Nation, 
this  funding  will  Insure  tiiat  rural  com- 
munities share  in  the  benefits  of  that 
recovery. 

Indeed,  this  program  Is  fully  in  accord 
with  tiie  spirit  of  Oie  Rural  Development 
Act  we  passed  a  few  years  back  In  Its 
encouragement  to  Industry  to  locate  In 
rural  areas.  Too  often,  tiie  lack  of  ade- 
quate housing  In  such  communities  has 
proved  a  detriment  to  Industrial  growth 
and  I  am  personaUy  aware  of  specific 
instances  where  thriving  Industry  has 
been  forced  to  leave  a  rural  area  due  to 
the  lack  of  avaUable  housing  for  em- 
ployees. It  can  be  anticipated  that  ap- 
propriation of  tiiese  funds  to  expand  Oie 
rural  housing  loan  program  will  have  a 
significant  beneficial  Impact  on  this 
aspect  or  rural  development,  as  weU  as 
others. 

ITiere  are  still  many  areas  In  Kansas 
that  are  In  need  of  Farmer's  Home  Ad- 
ministration housing  assistance,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  In 
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their  preparation  of  applications  and 
supporting  materials.  I  urge  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  HUD  to  act  ex- 
peditiously In  finalizing  the  regulations 
for  approval  of  FmHA  loans  to  our  rural 
middle-sized  communities,  so  that  this 
very  Important  assistance  program  can 
get  underway  as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  officials  of  both 
Agriculture  and  HUD  will  be  meeting 
during  August  to  determine  which  par- 
ticular communities  across  the  Nation 
are  now  eligible  for  loan  assistance  under 
the  expanded  program.  It  is  also  reassur- 
ing to  know  that,  according  to  FmHA 
officials,  the  assistance  program  can  be 
underway  within  60  days  of  final  enact- 
ment of  this  appropriations  bill. 

ADDITIONAL  GRAIN  INSPECTION  STTPESVISOKS 

In  recent  weeks  the  public  media  has 
had  numerous  accoimts  of  scandalous 
performance  by  grain  Inspectors.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  had 
numerous  hearings  on  this  issue  and  has 
been  conducting  investigations  of  the 
matter. 

As  we  received  testimony  on  the  grain 
Inspection  system,  it  became  apparent 
that  additional  Federal  supervisory  per- 
sonnel were  needed  to  Insure  that  the 
private  grain  Inspectors  are  dohig  their 
job  properly.  Unfortimately.  the  num- 
ber of  supervisory  personnel  has  been 
decreasing  in  recent  years  while  the  vol- 
ume of  grain  exported  has  been  multi- 
plying. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  I  requested  an  additional 
funding  of  $7  million  for  285  additional 
grain  inspection  supervisors  and  185  of 
these  supervisors  would  be  employed  at 
ports  where  the  grain  Is  loaded  for  ex- 
port and  100  would  be  employed  at  inte- 
rior loading  points.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  provided  $5  million  for 
this  purpose.  It  Is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  $5  million  figure  was  adopted  as  op- 
posed to  the  higher  funding  because  we 
are  already  well  into  the  fiscal  year  and 
the  $7  million  figure  would  not  be  re- 
quired. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  fimdlng  wlU 
allow  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
take  action  to  strengthen  the  grain  in- 
spection system  Immediately  so  that  for- 
eign buyers  will  have  confidence  In  the 
1975  crop  of  grain  that  Is  now  being  pro- 
duced and  harvested  by  the  Nation's 
farmers.  Last  year,  grain  exported  ac- 
counted for  $12.5  billion  of  the  total  $22 
billion  worth  of  agricultural  exports.  In 
view  of  the  Importance  of  these  exports 
to  the  national  economy,  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  to  the  Nation's  farmers 
as  well,  this  level  of  funding  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  restoring  the  Integrity  of 
our  grain  Inspection  system  and  ena- 
bling us  to  continue  to  export  billions  of 
dollars  of  farm  products. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  fund- 
ing Is  only  an  Initial  step  In  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  effort  to  Improve  our 
grahi  inspection  system.  It  Is  my  expec- 
tation that  we  will  be  considering  fur- 
ther legislation  to  strengthen  the  inspec- 
tion of  our  farm  exports  and  that  this 
legislation  will  come  out  of  further  hear- 
ings and  Investigations  by  the  commit- 
tee. 


RESEARCH  IN  GRAIN   HANDLING   NEEDED 

One  problem  connected  to  farm  ex- 
ports has  not  been  addressed  yet.  That 
is  the  problem  of  grain  being  cracked  or 
damaged  In  the  loading  of  ships  and 
handling  In  the  transportation  and  stor- 
age system. 

As  public  media  accounts  and  testi- 
mony in  our  hearings  have  pointed  out, 
many  of  our  regular  foreign  customers 
have  complained  about  receiving  dam- 
aged grain.  As  foreign  buyers  everywhere 
well  know.  American  produced  grain  is 
of  the  very  highest  quality.  However,  that 
quality  is  of  no  benefit  If  It  arrives  to 
the  customer  In  damaged  condition.  Sim- 
ply strengthening  the  grain  inspection 
system  is  not  likely  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem since  grain  inspection  ends  when  the 
grain  enters  the  auger  to  be  loaded  on 
the  ship. 

So  I  feel  strongly  that  this  problem 
greatiy  needs  to  be  addressed.  The  prob- 
lem could  be  resolved  to  a  large  degree 
by  research  on  handling  and  loading 
techniques  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  could  be  adopted  by  our 
private  grain  trade. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  pleased  to 
see  that  this  bill  appropriates  $263.9 
million  for  agricultural  research.  P\ir- 
thermore,  we  already  have  In  existence 
research  facilities  that  were  constructed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  research 
in  handling  and  marketing  of  grain. 

In  1970,  the  Agriculture  Research 
Service  completed  construction  of  a  mul- 
timillion-dollar grain  marketing  research 
laboratory  In  Manhattan.  Kans..  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  conduct  contin- 
uing research  In  the  handling.  Inspec- 
tion, and  marketing  of  grain.  I  have  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  USDA  to  make  this 
facility  fully  operational  through  proper 
staffing  and  funding  as  has  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  and  other 
producer  groups.  We  have  not  progressed 
in  this  area  as  is  illustrated  in  the  grain 
inspection  problem  we  face  today.  I, 
again,  strongly  lu-ge  Secretary  Butz  to 
take  prompt  action  to  put  this  facility  to 
work  in  this  area. 

As  this  Senator  pointed  out  earlier, 
this  bill  provides  over  $263  million  for 
agriculture  research.  That  level  of  fund- 
ing is  an  increase  of  $37  million  over  the 
administration's  budget  request.  Since 
the  level  of  funding  Is  being  increased,  it 
Is  the  strong  hope  of  this  Senator  that  a 
portion  of  this  money  could  be  used  to  do 
research  in  the  area  of  grain  handling. 
In  an  area  as  important  to  our  national 
economy  and  balance  of  payments  as 
farm  exports,  this  research  should  cer- 
tainly have  a  high  priority. 

FOREIGN     MARKET     DEVELOPMENT 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  remarks  on 
grain  Inspection  and  grain  handling,  the 
economic  Importance  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports has  grown  In  magnitude  by  leaps 
and  bounds  In  recent  years.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  Imagine  how  this  country 
could  pay  for  oil  Imports  without  the  tre- 
mendous value  we  receive  from  farm 
exports. 

In  recent  years  the  farm  export  picture 
has  changed  substantially.  We  have  gone 
from  subsidizing  farm  export  sales  at 
depression  level  prices  to  selling  grain 
and  other  commodities  on  a  cash  basis. 


That  change  has  been  of  benefit  to  con- 
sumers, taxpayers,  farmers,  and  the  en- 
tire Nation,  although  some  so-called 
consumer  advocates  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  and  long-range 
benefits  this  has  to  efficient  and  stable 
production  of  food  commodities.  Due  to 
the  importance  of  our  foreign  sales,  the 
continued  development  of  our  over- 
seas farm  markets  is  of  proportionally 
greater  importance. 

In  this  regard  the  committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  $2  million  added  for 
cooperative  foreign  market  development 
activities  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  This  increase  will  help  offset  the 
increased  costs  of  these  activities  due  to 
Inflation.  The  continued  funding  of  these 
activities  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  agriculture  sector  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

And  in  view  of  the  change  from  sur- 
plus sales  to  the  cash  basis,  many  of  us 
In  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  are 
concerned  that  these  activities  should  be 
adjusted  appropriately.  I  have  joined  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  In  requesting 
hearings  to  evaluate  how  these  foreign 
market  development  activities  have  been 
adjusted  to  accoimt  for  the  new  types  of 
sales.  Unfortunately,  hearings  that  were 
scheduled  earlier  were  necessarily  post- 
poned because  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  New  Hampshire  election.  This  Sena- 
tor intends  to  work  with  other  members 
of  the  committee  to  set  up  meaningful 
oversight  hearings  in  the  near  future  to 
better  evaluate  the  foreign  market  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Department. 

But  I  believe  the  additional  appropri- 
ation provided  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Is  absolutely  important 
and  will  be  beneficial  in  maintaining  the 
sales  that  are  so  important  to  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  whole,  I  believe 
this  legislation  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  pleased  to 
support  the  passage  and  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  6.  Une  1,  strike  "$263,926,000"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "$264,326,000". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  almost 
reluctant  to  take  my  stand  on  this 
amendment  because  the  Increase  asked 
for  Is  such  a  meager  amount,  but  I  think 
my  explanation  will  make  it  clear  why  It 
Is  Important  we  have  that  kind  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  increase  by  $400,000  the 
budget  of  the  Agriculture  Research  Serv- 
ice In  order  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  processing  vegetable  research.  Funds 
will  be  used  to  improve  the  adaptability, 
productivity,  and  quality  of  certain  vege- 
tables, such  as  sweet  com.  tomatoes,  lima 
beans  and  spinach  and  asparagus.  I 
might  point  out  that  these  funds  have 
been  requested  by  research  personnel  at 
the  Beltsvllle  Research  Center  for  Inclu- 
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slon  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget,  and  1 
am  very  hopeful  that  we  might  accelerate 
this  program  by  including  it  in  this  fiscal 
year's  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  agriculture  research  in  general,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  by  increasing  agri- 
cultural productivity  we  can  both  lower 
food  costs  to  the  consumer  and  increase 
incomes  to  the  farmer. 

However,  in  recent  years  production  of 
vegetables    used    for    food    processing, 
which  makes  up  a  significant  portion  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
has  declined  significantly.  For  instance, 
vegetable  acreage  for  processing  in  the 
mid-Atlantic  States  has  decreased  by  40 
percent  during  the  past  two  decades, 
while  nationally,  in  the  same  period,  such 
production    has    increased    40    percent. 
Such   factors   as   competition  for  land 
from     expanding     population    centers, 
srleld-depressing  effects  of  air  pollutants, 
and  insiifQcient  labor  have  contributed 
to  the  drastic  decline  of  vegetable  pro- 
duction in  the  mid-Atlantic  States. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  as  a  re- 
sult the  food-processing  industry  has 
also  dwindled  drastically.  In  my  State, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
vegetable  processing  establishments 
have  decreased  from  172  in  1947  to  50 
in  1972.  In  1947  8,000  employees  were 
working  in  such  establishments.  Today 
there  are  only  1,600.  Obviously,  the  in- 
dustry needs  to  be  revitalized. 

In  recent  years,  the  damage  caused 
by  pests  and  variable  growing  weather 
hf,ve  point  out  the  weaknesses  of  cur- 
rently available  vegetable  varieties 
grown  for  processing  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
States.  In  addition,  lower  commodity 
jrlelds  per  acre  and  less  acreage  planted 
have  not  encouraged  growers  to  make 
the  needed  investments  to  keep  abreast 
of  growing  and  harvesting  improve- 
ments for  maximum  production  of  most 
processing  crops  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
States. 

Despite  major  imputs  in  research  and 
procurements  of  specialized  growing 
harvesting  equipment  by  the  processing 
industry,  the  supply  of  raw  products 
of  high-quaUty  vegetables,  particularly 
that  of  sweet  corn  and  asparagus,  has 
decreased  to  the  point  that  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  some  members  of  the 
processing  industry  in  the  mid-Alantic 
States  is  in  grave  doubts.  For  instance, 
in  New  Jersey,  sisparagus  production  de- 
:lined  from  20,700  tons  in  1953  to  2,600 
ions  in  1973.  Sweet  com  production  in 
Vlaryland  declined  from  84,000  tons  in 
1953  to  only  50,000  in  1973.  Similar  de- 
:lines  in  production  of  tomatoes,  lima 
)eans,  and  spinach  have  also  occurred 
luring  the  same  period. 

The  mid-Atlantic  States  are  close- 
)roximlty  suppliers  of  vegetables  to  our 
^ration's  largest  population  centers, 
rhus.  energy  transport  costs  to  the  mar- 
kets are  minimal.  However,  if  we  per- 
nit  the  vegetable  processing  Industry 
n  the  mld-Atlantlc  States  to  decline  as  it 
las  in  the  past,  the  only  result  will  be 
ilgh  prices  to  consimiers  and  a  continu- 
1  ktion  of  the  trend  by  farmers  of  leav- 
:  ng  that  occupation  for  other  pursuits. 
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Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  a 
modest  one  in  that  it  would  appropriate 
only  an  additional  $400,000  for  addi- 
tional research  into  this  problem.  The 
money  would  provide  fimds  to  hire  a 
geneticist,  a  plant  pathologist,  and  a 
plant  physiologist  as  well  as  subprofes- 
sional  help  and  various  supplies  and 
equipment  to  work  in  tills  significant 
area. 

The  vegetable  processing  industry  in 
the  mid-Atlantic  area  is  slowly  but  surely 
diminishing,  causing  serious  economic 
impacts  on  rural  sections  of  Maryland 
and  other  States.  As  a  result,  all  east- 
em  consumers  are  paying  more  and 
more  for  the  processed  foods  which  have 
become  a  staple  of  most  American  diets. 
My  amendment  would  encourage  a 
greater  production  and  productivity  in 
this  area,  and  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  might  accept  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  consumers  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  that  there  be 
some  immediate  work  in  the  research 
area  to  develop  hardier  varieties  of  vege- 
tables so  that  we  can  have  adequate  pro- 
duction in  the  currently  existing  proc- 
essing facilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
put  $400,000  additional  in  the  hands  of 
the  research  service  so  that  they  can 
move  up  by  1  year.  They  request  $400,000 
for  fiscal  1977  to  begin  this  work.  They 
are  prepared  to  do  it  right  now  and  my 
amendment  will  authorize  them  to  begin 
this  advanced  research  work  in  fiscal  year 
1976  so  that  we  can  have  some  relief  for 
the  hard-pressed  consumer  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  the  merit  of  the  proposal 
is  obvious  and  I  would  hope  the  managers 
of  the  bill  would  be  wiUing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land that  his  very  meritorious  proposal 
here  was  weighed  carefully  in  subcom- 
mittee, along  with  85  to  90  amendments 
from  nearly  every  Member  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  ARS,  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

They  exceeded  $100  million  in  their 
total  research  request. 

Because  of  our  hope  to  abide  by  budg- 
etary limitations  and  responsibility,  we 
finally  made  a  determination  in  the  sub- 
cormnittee  and  imanimously  in  the  full 
committee  to  handle  the  request  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  following  fashion. 

We  increased  the  $249  million  for  agri- 
cultural research  that  was  sent  over  to  us 
by  the  House  by  $15  million,  without  ear- 
marking any  of  it.  We  instructed  the  De- 
partment to  establish  their  priorities  and 
keep  the  committee  apprised  of  their 
priorities  within  that  $15  million  ceiling. 
It  was  the  only  way  that  we  could 
meet  the  budget  requirements,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  fair  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
who  had  a  little  over  $100  million  In  re- 
quests for  ARS,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
add  to  the  committee's  submission  to  the 
Department  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  on  this  question. 
Mr.  PONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  first 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
House  decreased  the  amount  for  research 
by  almost  $3  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

The  Senate  will  come  to  order  so  that 
we  might  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  FONG.  We  added  the  $3  million 
back  and  we  added  another  $15  million, 
so  we  are  $18  million  over  and  above  the 
House  amoimt.  We  will  be  happy  to  in- 
sert this  item  Into  our  submission  to  the 
Department. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  appreciate  the  response 
of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  Let  me  say  this 
bit  of  research  already  has  a  high  prior- 
ity in  the  Department's  research  division. 
They  are  programing  it  for  next  year. 
I  believe  that  the  problem  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the 
cost  of  food  is  concerned,  is  so  Impor- 
tant that  it  ought  to  be  moved  ahead  to 
this  year.  We  have  to  be  doing  things  to 
make  sure  that  food  costs,  which  are 
constantly  rising,  are  kept  hi  check  here 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Do  I  understand  that  what  the  Sen- 
ators are  saying  is  that  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  moneys  furnished  in  this 
bill,  with  no  strings  attached,  gives  the 
Department  the  ability  to  determine 
their  own  priorities  and  to  make  such  ad- 
justments and  move  ahead  with  this  If 
they  find  it  has  merit? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  submitting  to  the 
Department  a  statement  from  the  com- 
mittee on  those  projects  and  programs 
upon  which  we  received  testimony  and 
urglngs  from  the  Individual  Senators  as 
further  accentuating  their  significance, 
In  our  judgment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor Is  telling  me  that  he  will  agree  with 
me  In  the  report  that  this  Is  something 
that  deserves  the  very  serious  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  or- 
der to  bring  some  relief  on  food  costs  In 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  assure  that  there  wIU  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  processed  foods  for  people  who 
live  in  Rhode  Island  and  other  parts  of 
the  eastern  seaboard. 
Mr.  PONG.  We  are  doing  that. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  appreciate  the  xmder- 
standlng  of  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
hig  Member  and.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  know  of  no  additional 
amendments  and  If  we  can  go  to  third 
reading.  I  want  to  then  yield  to  Senator 
Hart  and  Senator  Domenici 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  thank  the  committee  and  in  particular 
the  members  of  the  staff  who  cooperated 
in  seeing  that  the  mutual  self-help 
housing  program  be  funded  in  this  bill. 
The  administration  proposed  no  money 
for  the  mutual  self-help  housing  pro- 
gram. I  appeared  and  talked  with  the 
members  of  the  committee,  in  particular 
Senator  Bellmon  and  certain  staff 
members,  expressing  my  concern  about 
the  administration's  position,  explain- 
ing what  an  excellent  program  this 
mutual  self-help  housing  was  and  that 
the  few  things  that  were  wrong  with  it 
would  be  cured  if  the  administration 
would  just  get  on  with  pursuing  it  with 
some  vigor. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  position  was 
sustained.  The  committee  did  not  cut  It 
but  added  substantially  to  It.  This  should 
prove  in  the  next  couple  of  years  that 
offering  people  an  opportunity  with  their 
own  families  to  build  parts  of  their  own 
house,  to  associate  with  technical  voca- 
tional training  programs  as  an  appren- 
ticeship in  building  their  homes,  getting 
these  products  very  reasonably,  doing 
some  of  their  own  tile  work,  building 
their  roofs,  the  kinds  of  things  that  I 
saw  in  the  program,  that  we  will  see 
this  not  only  as  an  expanding  concept 
in  housing  in  the  years  to  come,  rather 
than  that  it  should  be  diminished  or 
cut  out. 

I  thank  the  chairman  not  only  for 
continuing  it  but  for  almost  doubling  the 
$5  million  that  Is  In  the  program  this 
year.       ^ 

Mr.  J^cGEE.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Senator  did  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  felt  strongly  enough  to  ap- 
pear in  person  and  discuss  this.  It  as- 
sisted us  in  arriving  at  some  equity  for 
the  program. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  comments. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  my  objective  In  speak- 
ing on  the  agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1976, 
H.R.  8561,  is  to  refiect  on  the  national 
priorities  in  this  bill  and  to  give  tome 
general  sense  of  the  Impact  on  the  over- 
all budget  targets  set  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget.  House 
Congressional  Resolution  218,  last  May 
14. 

I  wish  to  commend  Senator  McGee, 
Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Bell- 
mon, ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  for  their  recognition 
of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  budget 
resolution. 

The  agriculture  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  8561,  appears  to 
be  consistent  with  the  aggregate  levels 
of  spending  anticipated  In  the  budget 
resolution  and,  to  the  degree  that  one 
can  make  precise  calculations  where  en- 
titlement programs  such  as  food  stamps 
and  price  supports  are  hivolved,  within 
the  general  guidelines  of  the  seven  func- 


tional categories  which  fall  imder  this 
bin. 

The  agriculture  function,  in  which 
commodity  supports  are  included,  re- 
quires continuing  attention  because  of 
the  imcertalnty  of  price  levels  may  re- 
quire outlays  exceeding  the  target 
figures. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  conclusion 
takes  into  account  the  projections  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  OflQce  regarding 
the  annualized  cost  of  the  food  stamp 
and  other  nutrition  programs.  This  bill 
recognizes  that  the  President  has  not  yet 
formally  readjusted  his  estimates 
through  a  budget  amendment  and  there- 
fore has  only  recommended  budget  au- 
thority consistent  with  his  earlier  re- 
quest, although  reports  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  and  the  mid- 
term review  by  OMB  recognize  that  ad- 
ditional f  imds  will  be  required  through  a 
supplemental  to  acknowledge  these  nec- 
essary claims. 

While  this  bill  appears  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  budget  resolution,  flexibility 
is  declining — the  diflaculty  of  future 
choices  and  trade-offs  becomes  more 
acute  as  we  move  through  the  appro- 
priations process.  We  must  apply  a  clear 
standard  of  "compelling  requirement" 
for  every  amendment  offered  today  to 
this  bill  as  well  as  to  any  supplemental  s 
which  might  be  required  later  in  the  fis- 
cal year. 

The  current  recession  has  significant 
impacts  on  this  critical  sector  of  the 
economy.  All  Americans — be  they  farm- 
ers or  consumers — are  touched  by  this 
bill.  Agriculture  is  a  bellwether — good 
times  for  farmers  indicate  generally  good 
times  for  us  all.  When  depression  strikes 
the  farm,  havoc  results  not  only  to  the 
farmer  but  to  us  all. 

H.R.  8561  makes  important  contribu- 
tions to  relieving  these  difficulties  and 
supporting  significant  agricultural 
activity. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals,  among  other 
things,  with  funds  for  the  extension 
service — a  particularly  valuable  program 
in  my  own  State  of  Maine:  the  Federal- 
State  marketing  improvement  program, 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  re- 
search and  Its  practical  use  by  pro- 
ducers and  marketing  agencies;  and 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  designed  to  protect  and 
Improve  the  farmer's  income  against  the 
vaguerles  of  depression,  to  keep  agricul- 
tural production  in  line  with  our  antici- 
pated requirements  and  needs,  and 
finally  to  put  a  greater  reliance  on  the 
marketplace  as  the  principal  source  of 
farm  income. 

Title  II  of  this  act  relates  to  rural 
development  and  assistance  and  Is  criti- 
cal if  we  are  to  continue  to  support  nec- 
essary loans  for  rural  housing,  rural 
industrialization  and  other  Important 
business  and  Industrial  development 
grants  in  the  rural  development  area. 
Moreover,  it  supports  the  essential  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Title  m  of  H.R.  8561  provides  critical 
help  for  people  throughout  the  United 
States  significantly  affected  by  the  worst 


economic  conditions  since  the  1930's.  It 
provides  for  a  special  milk  program, 
school  lunch  programs,  the  food  stamp 
program  and  a  special  supplemental  food 
program  designed  to  provide  cash  grants 
to  make  supplemental  food  available  to 
pregnant  women,  nursing  mothers  and 
children  up  to  four  years  of  age. 

"ntle  rv  of  the  bUl  primarily  deals 
with  the  Public  Law  480— food  fo  peace 
program.  The  funds  requested  here  re- 
fiect reductions  made  because  of  the 
changing  conditions  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  critical  to  point  out  to  all  that 
while  some  harbingers  of  doom  cry  the 
end  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  and 
the  small  farm  in  America,  In  my  State 
of  Maine  our  agriculture  is  alive  and 
growing,  but  struggling  under  the  bur- 
den of  recession. 

Let  me  share  a  few  facts  with  you. 

The  decline  of  the  farms  halted  In 
1974  and  1975. 

The  size  of  farms  has  Increased  from 
an  average  of  203  acres  to  225  acres  from 
1965  to  1974. 

The  value  of  farm  real  estate  has  In- 
creased 71  percent  since  1970. 

But  all  is  not  positive. 

In  1973,  sales  were  $407  mlUion,  in 

1974  sales  were  $466  million.  The  impact 
of  our  current  economic  difficulties  is 
likely  to  cause  farm  Income  to  drop  In 

1975  to  below  1973  levels. 

The  Income  of  Maine  dairy  farmers 
fell  10  percent  in  real  terms  last  year. 

Potato  farmers  suffered  a  serious 
decline. 

The  erratic  nature  of  the  nmrket  in 
Maine  and  throughout  the  country — a 
market  buffetted  by  wind,  weather,  and 
the  economy — cannot  well  stand  the 
strain. 

Many  provisions  of  this  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  can  serve  to  mod- 
erate the  difficulties  and  the  strain. 

I  wish  to  commend  again  the  work  of 
Senator  McGee  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Senator 
Bellmon. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  it  in  the  hope  that 
It  will  assist  farmers  and  Americans  af- 
fected by  rising  food  costs  In  dealing 
with  the  continuing  pain  of  om'  depres- 
sion. 

In  general,  I  will  say  that  this  bill  falls 
within  the  general  guidelines  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution,  and  I  would  like 
to  vote  for  it.  I  would  like  to  flag  two 
points,  however,  so  that  Senators  may  be 
aware.  First  of  all,  the  bill  avoids  appro- 
priating the  full  funds  required  for  the 
food  stamps  and,  instead,  provides 
7/12ths  of  the  needed  fimds.  A  supple- 
mental appropriation  will  be  needed, 
therefore.  This  is  recognized  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  but  I  thought  it 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

The  staff  of  the  Budget  Committee  has 
annuaUzed  the  food  stamp  needs  and, 
given  all  of  the  exigencies  and  unknowns, 
the  number  appears  to  be  within  the 
resolution  on  that  item. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  the  agricultural  function,  which 
is  one  of  seven  functions  represented  in 
the  bill  and  could  conceivably  be  over 
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the  target,  depending  upon  prices  In  the 
marketplace.  New  estimates  probably 
will  be  required  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  determining  factor  is  the  level 
of  price  support  required.  If  prices  should 
fall,  then  the  costs  would  rise  and  we 
could  be  faced  with  a  figure  that  rises 
above  the  budget  resolution. 

The  best  available  information  at  this 
time  is  that  because  of  present  price 
trends,  this  function  will,  in  the  final 
analysis,  approach  the  target  figure. 

I  thought  those  two  points  ought  to  be 
made  in  coimection  with  the  budget  res- 
olution. I  commend  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  Republican  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  who  is  also  raiiking  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  for  their  assistance. 
Mr.  McGEE.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ments inasmuch  as  his  new  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  makes  it 
possible  to  make  an  assessment  in  terms 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

We  are  very  agreeable  to  the  assess- 
ment that  he  has  made  and  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  his  remarks. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  my  ranking 
minority  member  has  been  of  indispen- 
slble  help  and  leadership  In  this  whole 
enterprise,  to  try  to  get  this  within  the 
strictures  of  budget  mandates  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, likewise.  Without  them  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  arrive  at  this 
point  in  the  negotiations. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
Is  our  toughest  task  driver  of  all.  It  is 
he  who  said  "If  you  do  not  stay  imder 
the  tent,  you  may  have  to  get  out  en- 
tirely." 

So  as  a  self -motivating  device  we  have 
met  the  requirements  of  our  most  re- 
spected full  committee  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  hope  that  this  bill  meets  those  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  PONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
Join  my  distinguished  chairman  In  com- 
mending all  of  those  distinguished  Sen- 
ators he  has  named.  I  have  already  ap- 
plauded my  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  fine  work  In  my  earlier  statement,  so 
I  will  not  say  anything  further. 

AGSICm.TtntZ   APTBOPRIATIONB TOBACCO 

ST7BSIDIXS 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  usually  at 
this  time  each  year,  while  we  are  con- 
sidering the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
bill,  I  offer  an  amendment  which  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  any  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  suportlng  the 
growth  and  sale  of  tobacco  In  any  man- 
ner. I  will  not  do  so  today  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  In  refraining  from  offering 
the  amendment,  however,  let  me  make 
It  clear  that  I  continue  to  oppose  the 
tobacco  assistance  and  crop  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

While  I  believe  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated its  responsibility  to  review  the  Im- 
pact of  the  tobacco  program  upon  the 
health  of  the  American  people,  clearly 
the  program  appears  to  be  a  "healthy" 
one  for  tobacco  farmers.  But  In  the  long 
run,  does  It  make  sense  for  the  U.S. 


Government  to  support  the  growing  of  a 
crop  which  will  result  in  death  and  dis- 
ability among  our  people?  I  believe  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  tobacco  program  amounts 
to  an  abdication  of  our  responsibilities 
to  all  Americans. 

I  do  not  offer  my  amendment  today 
because  the  Senate  has  already  voted  on 
this  issue  earlier  this  year.  During  con- 
sideration of  the  Emergency  Farm  bill, 
the  Senate  voted  26  to  55  to  continue  the 
crop  subsidy  program  for  tobacco.  But  I 
would  note  that  on  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  to  phase  out  the  program  over 
several  years,  the  vote  was  32  to  51. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram, I  received  only  six  votes  in  favor. 
The  process  of  education  is  a  long 
and  slow  one,  just  as  the  process  of  legis- 
lating Is  often  slow  and  tortuous.  Clearly 
there  Is  considerable  sentiment  in  the 
Senate  to  phase  out  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. Next  year  and  in  following  years, 
if  necessary,  I  pledge  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  do  so. 

In  so  doing,  however,  I  am  not  immlnd- 
ful  of  the  effects  of  termination  of  crop 
subsidies  on  the  tobacco  farmer.  These 
hard-working  Individuals  are  not  to 
blame.  They  began  to  grow  tobacco  be- 
fore medicine  determined  conclusively 
that  its  use  was  debilitating  and  lethal. 
And  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  Intend 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  program 
which  will  try  to  help  these  farmers  and 
at  the  same  time  help  this  nation  fight 
the  battle  against  tobacco-related 
disease. 

The  program  on  which  I  will  devote 
my  energy  Includes  the  following  seven 
areas: 

One,  advertising  of  any  sort  for  ciga- 
rettes should  not  be  an  allowable  as  a 
tax  deduction  from  corporate  income 
taxes. 

Two,  the  tax  structure  on  cigarettes 
must  be  altered  to  place  a  greater  burden 
on  those  cigarettes  containing  higher  tar 
and  nicotine  content. 

Three,  research  on  tobacco-related 
diseases  must  be  Increased. 

Four,  efforts  to  warn  the  public  of  the 
hazards  of  smoking,  including  efforts  by 
private  organl2atIons,  must  be  Increased 
and.  If  necessary,  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Five,  the  rights  of  the  nonsmoker  must 
be  protected  from  those  who  would  In- 
fringe upon  these  rights.  Separate  places 
for  smokers  and  nonsmokers  must  be 
established  In  public  places. 

Six,  absolute  limits  must  be  placed 
on  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  the 
cigarettes.  Those  who  Insist  upon  smok- 
ing must  not  burden  society  with  the 
costs  of  the  Ireacment  of  smoklng- 
related  disease. 

Seven,  a  comprehensive  program  must 
be  undertaken  to  eliminate  tobacco  sub- 
sidies and  to  convert  as  much  tobacco 
land  as  possible  to  useful  crops.  This 
could  alleviate  food  shortage,  as  well  as 
limit  tobacco  culture.  In  this  program, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
coimty  agents  would  be  used  to  counsel 
farmers.  Nonlnterest  loans  for  conversion 


of  tobacco  lands  to  other  crops  should  be 
provided.  Over  time,  all  tobacco  subsl- 
dies  must  be  phased  out. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  this  program  designed  to  stamp  out 
the  most  preventable  form  of  disease  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  i 
am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  recognized  the  vital 
need  to  increase  Federal  funding  for  the 
development  of  overseas  markets  for 
U.S.  farm  products,  and  that  it  has  added 
$2  million  in  its  bill  for  this  purpose 
Although  this  amount  is  less  than  the 
additional  funding  sought  by  myself  and 
Senators  Humphrey,  Dole,  Bellmon 
Yotmc,  Allen,  Hxtddlestok,  Clark,' 
Stone,  and  Leahy,  it  represents  an  im- 
portant addition  which  will  help  restore 
efforts  seriously  crippled  by  budget  re- 
ductions and  inflation. 

U.S.  farmers  will  harvest  record  crops 
this  year,  and  we  must  have  strong  over- 
seas markets  to  assure  that  our  producers 
can  continue  to  meet  the  challenge  of  full 
agricultural  production.  Moreover,  farm 
exports  are  essential  to  strengthening  the 
dollar  and  improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Failure  to  conduct  an  effective 
foreign  marketing  program  could  result 
In  the  loss  of  $7  billion  in  desperately 
needed  foreign  exchange. 

Corrupt  practices  which  have  been  re^ 
vealed  in  oiu-  marketing  system  have  ser- 
iously jeopardized  the  Nation's  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  supplier  of  quality  farm 
products  and  threaten  to  reduce  export 
sales.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  is  conducting  an  Indepth  probe 
into  this  problem  and  will  take  action 
to  correct  and  prevent  future  occurrences 
of  this  nature.  These  developments  also 
require  that  we  strengthen  our  marketing 
programs  and  rebuild  our  standing  in 
world  agricultural  markets,  and  the 
funds  provided  in  this  bill  are  essential 
to  these  efforts. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  providing  the  additional 
funding  needed  to  protect  and  improve 
foreign  exchange  earnings  through  farm 
exports  and  urge  that  all  efforts  be  made 
to  retain  this  fimding  in  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
quest by  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  additional  funding  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  25. 1975. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  B.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman:    The  United  States 
Is  In  real  danger  of  losing  $7  billion  In  for- 
eign exchange  due  to  sharply  lower  values 
of  farm  commodities  to  be  exported  during 
Fiscal  Year  1976.  Prices  for  grains  and  oU- 
seeds  have  dropped  almost  one  third  during 
the  past  four  months.  Yet,  the  cost  of  oil  and 
other  necessary  imports  continue  at  record 
high  levels. 

Record  farm  exports  of  some  $22  billion 
during  FY  1975  are  the  key  to  strengthening 
the  American  dollar  and  the  mainstay  of 
our  balance  of  payments.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  the  loss  of  billions  of  dollars 
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of  foreign  exchange  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  due  to  farm  prices  depressed  because 
of  the  speculation  that  record  crops  will  be 
harvested  this  faU  and  there  wlU  be  a  small 
increase  in  the  world  carryover  of  grains. 

An  aggressive  program  should  be  launched 
immediately  to  expand  the  export  markets 
for  U.S.  farm  commodities. 

More  federal  fimds  should  be  appropriated 
for  the  joint  cooperative  market  develop- 
ment program  administered  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  carried  out  through  con- 
tracts with  some  forty  commodity  associa- 
tions. This  program  has  been  underway  since 
1954  but  Is  currently  inadequately  fimded 
within  the  Administration's  proposd  budget. 

In  1967.  $13  million  was  appropriated  for 
the  foreign  niarket  development  program. 
In  fiscal  1974,  only  $11.1  million  was  avail- 
able for  market  development;  and,  due  to 
Inflation,  the  purchasing  power  of  that  $11.1 
million  compared  to  the  1967  dollar  was  orUy 
$6.3  million. 

It  was  Just  last  year  that  another  $1 
million  was  deleted  from  the  serlovisly  de- 
teriorated market  development  budget.  In- 
dustry groups,  meanwhile,  continue  to  In- 
crease funding  from  their  sources  and  cur- 
rently carry  seventy  percent  of  the  market 
development  program  costs,  so  this  Is  no 
federal  give-away. 

Market  development  activities  of  all  com- 
modity groups  during  the  past  twenty  years 
contributed  significantly  to  the  development 
of  the  $22  bUUon  In  U.S.  farm  exports  en- 
visioned this  fiscal  year.  It  Is  essential  in 
a  world  economic  environment  dominated 
by  high  oil  cartel  prices  that  the  U.S.  receive 
high  prices  for  our  natural  resources — the 
farm  commodities   that  we   export. 

The  Congress  should  consider  Increasing 
the  appropriation  for  FY  1976  for  foreign 
market  development  by  twenty-five  percent 
of  the  $12  million  base  to  offset  some  of  the 
effects  of  Infiatlon  and  to  immediately  stim- 
ulate efforts  to  expand  the  foreign  markets 
for  U.S.  farm  products. 

This  action  Is  further  Justified  by  the  forty 
cooperator  groups  Increasing  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  program  by  fifty  percent,  or  $8.5 
million,  since  1970. 

The  threatened  loss  of  $7  billion  In  U.S. 
exports  is  an  emergency  Issue  that  deserves 
consideration.  An  immediate  Increase  of  $3 
million  in  federal  funds  for  overseas  market 
development  In  Fiscal  Year  1976  for  U.S. 
farm  products  Is  therefore,  and  hereby,  re- 
quested. 

We  would  appreciate  Committee  consider- 
ations of  submitting  a  supplemental  request 
to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  urging  that 
$3  million  be  added  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1976 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  "Foreign 
Market  Development  (FAS)"  to  achieve  the 
purpose  cited  above. 
Sincerely, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Bob  Dole,  Henry 
Bellmon,  George  McGovern,  James  B. 
Allen,    Walter    D.    Huddleston,    Dick 
Clark,   Richard   B.    Stone,   Patrick   J. 
Leahy,  Milton  B.  Young. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  committee  for  its  fore- 
sight and  determination  in  increasing 
the  level  of  appropriations  for  the  mutual 
and  self-help  housing  program.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  committee  In- 
creased the  funding  level  from  a  $5  mil- 
lion level  in  fiscal  year  1975,  to  $11.25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  (figure  In- 
cludes transitional  period  funds). 

Section  523  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  authorizes  Farmers  Home 
Administration — ^FHA — to  provide  non- 
profit organizations  with  financial  assist- 


ance to  help  low-income  families  carry 
out  self-help  housing  programs  in  rural 
areas. 

Self-help  housing  is  the  method  by 
which  families,  working  cooperatively, 
construct  their  own  housing  using  profes- 
sional supervision.  Section  523  provides 
for  administrative  money  to  be  used  by 
the  nonprofit  organizations  to  help  fami- 
lies obtain  loans  under  section  502,  the 
FHA  homeownership  program  along 
with  the  necessary  construction  super- 
vision. 

The  Importance  of  the  self-help  meth- 
od is  that  it  is  the  only  program  which 
provides  housing  for  low-income  families 
who  because  of  their  poor  financial  con- 
ditions have  previously  been  ineligible 
for  other  FHA  housing  programs.  The 
self-help  approach  also  enables  families 
to  construct  homes  at  a  cost  considerably 
below  comparable  contractor-built  units. 
Another  very  important  factor  that  is 
often  over  looked  is  that  the  participants 
of  self-help  housing  programs  developed 
a  unique  sense  of  pride  and  financial  in- 
terest in  the  home  built  with  their  own 
hands. 

In  southern  New  Mexico,  the  Tierra 
del  Sol  Housing  Corp.  has  been  working 
with  low-income  families  in  building 
much-needed,  low-cost  housing  through 
the  use  of  section  523  funds.  The  com- 
munity would  have  never  been  able  to 
meet  their  low-cost  housing  demands  had 
it  not  been  for  self-help. 

The  administration's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1976  does  not  request  any 
funds  for  the  self-help  program,  section 
523.  The  administration's  budget  report 
states  that: 

Grants  plus  the  cost  of  associated  loans 
have  resulted  in  high  unit  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment without  corresponding  benefits  to 
those  aided. 

I  cannot  speak  for  all  self-help  hous- 
ing programs  but  I  do  know  that  the 
accomplishments  at  Tierra  del  Sol 
should  be  commended  not  eliminated. 
Nowhere  In  the  Federal  Government  do 
we  have  a  program  that  places  such  em- 
phasis on  encouraging  those  people  In 
need  to  work  together  to  achieve  home 
ownership. 

The  administration's  criticism  of  ris- 
ing "costs  to  the  government"  fails  to 
mention  that  many  of  the  problems 
limiting  the  self  help  program's  efficiency 
are  attributable  to  FHA's  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  technical  assistance 
and  supervision.  Many  FHA  county  and 
state  officers  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
program,  others  due  to  an  already  heavy 
work  load  are  reluctant  to  process  self- 
help  grants  and  loans. 

Section  523  also  authorizes  FHA  to 
make  loans  for  self-help  housing  proj- 
ects for  site  acquisition  and  development 
loans  from  the  Self-Help  Site  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  There  have  been  79 
self-help  grants  made  in  this  country 
since  fiscal  year  1966  and  over  5300  units 
have  been  built,  or  are  being  built  by 
participation  families  using  the  self-help 
method. 

In  New  Mexico  approximately  166 
home  have  been  built  or  are  being 
built  using  the  self-help  method  and 
FHA  fimds  since  fiscal  year  1968. 


According  to  the  1970  census.  New 
Mexico  has  over  45,000  families  living  in 
poverty,  and  almost  67,000  substandard 
units.  Almost  30  percent  of  the  units  in 
rural  areas  or  approximately  27,000  lack 
plumbing.  Many  of  the  low-income  fami- 
lies living  in  these  substandard  units  in 
rural  areas  could  conceivably  benefit 
from  FHA's  self-help  program.  Discon- 
tinuing the  program  would  preclude 
many  from  pursuing  their  dream  of 
home  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  wish  to  thank 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  continuing  this  most 
worthwhile  program.  I  am  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  my  state  in  this 
area.  With  this  additional  money,  we 
will  be  able  to  offer  many  new  families 
the  opportunity  to  build  their  own  homes 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  government  than 
any  previous  Federal  Home  Ownership 
Plan. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  during 
full  committee  markup  on  this  bill,  I  in- 
dicated that  I  would  have  a  question  for 
the  managers  of  the  bill  regarding  Agri- 
culture Research  Service  funding. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  there  is  any 
State  in  the  Union  where  infiatlon  has 
affected  the  ARS  program  as  it  has  in 
Alaska.  In  testimony  I  submitted  to  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees.  I  discussed  in 
some  detail  the  effect  that  infiatlon  has 
had  on  the  Alaskan  ARS  program. 

Briefiy  stated,  infiationary  trends  cou- 
pled with  static  budget  support  has 
eroded  the  Alaskan  ARS  operational 
funds  to  a  point  where  approximately 
96  percent  of  funds-to-location  are  com- 
mitted to  salaries.  Further  stated,  oper- 
ational funds,  which  support  travel,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  fertilizers,  seasonal  la- 
bor, and  so  forth,  are  near  $9,000  per 
scientist,  a  seriously  inadequate  figure. 
ranking  about  one-third  of  viable  pro- 
gram needs  in  the  high-cost  area  requir- 
ing considerable  travel  for  execution  of 
operation. 

Infiationary  pressures  have  forced  the 
Alaska  ARS  research  headquarters  to 
terminate  a  full-time  soil  scientist  and 
several  technicians  as  of  December  of 
last  year.  With  the  termination  of  the 
soil  scientist  the  research  staff  was  low- 
ered from  seven  to  six — and  this  at  a 
time  when  increased  demands  are  being 
received  for  research  Information. 

Resource  development,  the  Alaska 
Native  Land  Claims  Act,  new  settlement 
and  activities  on  many  fronts  in  my  rap- 
Idly  changing  State  demand  research  In- 
formation beyond  present  capabilities 
to  respond.  No  possibilities  exist  for 
transfer  of  information  and  technology 
from  other  States  in  subjects  such  as 
reindeer  management,  revegetation  using 
subarctic-  and  arctic-adapted  plant  spe- 
cies, utilization  of  subarctic  rangeland, 
and  nutritional  aspects  of  food  pro- 
duced under  long,  high -latitude  growing 
periods. 

The  ARS  is  charged  with  providing 
research  Information  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Demand  for  increased 
SCS  Involvement  In  many  spheres  of 
Alaskan  activity  has  been  severely  lim- 
ited by  inadequate  information. 
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Question:  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  committee  has  added  $15  million  to 
the  ARS  budget  of  which  $10  million  la 
to  meet  necessary  Inflation-related  costs 
Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
Is  correct.  The  committee  recommended 
an  additional  $15  million  for  agricul- 
tural research.  In  providing  this  amount 
we  Intended  that  most  of  this  amount 
or  approximately  $10  million  would  be 
used  to  take  care  of  the  inflationary 
pressure  this  agency  has  experienced  this 
Paft  couple  of  years.  We  have  also  pro- 
vided a  general  Increase  of  $5  million 
for  high  priority  research. 

By  taking  this  action  we  hope  the 
agency  will  be  able  to  restore  some  of 
the  reductions  in  programs  it  has  been 
forced  to  make  in  the  past  and  to  pro- 
tect  on-going  priority  research  programs 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  to  secure  restoration  of  the  ANS 
effort  in  Alaska. 

Let  me  also,  Mr.  President,  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
^n^/^  ^1  con^ttee  for  earmarking 
$52,000  for  the  continuance  of  a  Statis- 
tlcal  Reporting  Office  in  Alaska,  and  for 
adding  language  in  the  report  to  indl- 

^^J^^.t  ^2^^°^  °'  ^^e  <5  million 
added  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
budget  be  used  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  for  accelerated  oil  survey  work  In 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  the  fine 
and  productive  work  it  has  done  in  pre- 
panng  the  agriculture  appropriations 
measure.  I  believe  the  Members'  careful 
consideration  of  the  Important  questions 
before  them  is  of  great  import;ance  to  the 
people  of  Rural  America  and  to  all  the 
people  of  this  country. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  focus  on  this  most 
important  phase  of  our  economy.  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  the  most  efficient  in  the 
wor  d.  The  long-term  well-being  of  this 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  worid,  is  closely 
«ea  to  the  continued  successful  devel- 
opment of  our  agricultural  productivity 
Currently,  one  out  of  four  jobs  in  private 
employment  In  this  country  relates  to 
agriculture.  America's  farmers  also  spend 
more  than  $100  billion  a  year  on  prod- 
ucts and  family  living  expenses.  It  Is 
quite  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  Amer- 
ican agriculture  is  a  major  source  of  jobs 
and  a  vast  market  for  Industry.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  find  the  administration 
reactmg  in  a  positive  manner  In  response 
to  our  recognition  of  the  need  for  more 
funding  of  agricultural  programs.  I  am 
most  happy  that  the  committee  under- 
stands and  comprehends  the  necessity 
for  more  funding  and  for  rejecting  harm- 
ful budget  cuts  by  the  administration 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  point  regarding  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  This  Federal  agency 
has  done  much  In  protecting  our  en- 
vironment and  natural  resources  since 
Its  beginning  under  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  In  1935.  The  committee's 
support  for  more  funding  for  SCS  pro- 
grams and  personnel  Is  one  I  applaud 
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For  many  years  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  been  of  major  help  in  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  American 
agriculture.  Due  to  the  recent  flood 
which  struck  the  Red  River  Valley  in  my 
home  State  of  North  Dakota  and  neigh- 
boring State  of  Minnesota,  funds  are  es- 
pecially important  in  continuing  cost- 
sharmg  programs,  particularly  for  ero- 
sion control.  The  bill  also  includes  ad- 
ditional money  for  disaster  assistance 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  this  pro- 
P°sal  and  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support 
Its  bill.  This  Is  a  necessary  and  respon- 
sible measure  and  I  look  forward  to  Its 
rapid  enactment. 

PLUM  ISLAND  ANIMAL  DISEASE  CENTER 
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Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pomt  out  that  there  is  a  necessary  item 
for  which  funds  have  not  been  appro- 
priated by  this  bill.  The  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  made  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  in  the  amount  of  $9.45  mil- 
lion for  the  expansion  of  the  Animal  Dis- 
ease Center  at  Plum  Island  NY  The 
expansion  of  this  laboratory  and  its  high 
security  holding  facilities  is  imperative 
for  the  operation  of  the  animal  quaran- 
tine facility  at  Fleming  Key.  Fla..  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  late  1977 

*v,^«°"??-  ^^^'  ^^^^  Key  West,  will  be 
the  first  livestock  quarantine  center  In 
the  United  States.  At  present,  we  must 
import  livestock  through  Canadian  fa- 
cilities and  we  have  long  struggled  to 
become  independent  so  that  exotic  blood 
lines  can  come  directly  from  Europe  to 
K    ™*f*l^***e^-  "^^  '"oney  requested 
py  ^^^^  ^or  Plum  Island  is  to  expand 
the  faculty  and  diagnostic  laboratories 
there  and  to  build  a  pilot  plant  for  vac- 
cine production  to  produce  inoculum  to 
treat  any  major  outbreak  of  diseases 
such  as  hoof-and-mouth  disease  brought 
into  the  country  by  animals  imported 
Into  Fleming  Key.  Present  supplies  are 
limited  and  are  considered  insufficient  to 
combat  a  large-scale  disease  outbreak 
The  vaccine  to  be  produced  at  Plum  Is- 
land will  also  be  used  in  disease  eradica- 
tion programs  In  Central  America  which 
are  a  direct  threat  to  American  cattle 
production.  Planning  and  engineering 
studies  have  been  completed  for  the  Plum 
Island  facility  and  the  start  of  construc- 
aon  IS  waiting  only  for  release  of  funds 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. These  additions  are  needed  before 
Fleming  Key  opens  In  January  1978  and 
construction  should  begin  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  deadline. 

Because  I  considered  this  situation  to 
be    so    vital    to    agricultural    Interests 
Uioughout   the    country,    i    introduced 
Senate  Resolution   190   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  expedite  Its 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  budget 
request  of   the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  $9.45  mil- 
lion for  the  expansion  of  the  Plum  Island 
Animal  Disease  Center.  The  resolution 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  on  June  19 
1975.  Unfortunately.  OMB  did  not  act  on 
this  supplemental  request  by  ARS. 


I  have  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  this  appropriations  bill  at  thta 
time  to  add  the  additional  $9.45  million 
requested  by  the  Agricultural  Research 

f^?^  «°    ^''^^''^    ^^   P^"™    Island 
faculty.  However,  I  am  Informed  by  tlie 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  AgriciUtural  Environment  and  Con 
sumer  Production  that  it  would  rather 
await  a  request  from  the  ARS  for  these 
funds  for  the  fiscal  1976  budget  before  it 
acts  on  approving  these  additional  funds. 
wUl.    therefore,    defer   submitting   this 
aniendment  at  this  time,  but  I  expressly 
Intend  to  submit  this  amendment  durlna 
consideration  of  the  first  agriculture  sud- 
plemental  appropriations  bUl  this  faU  i 
am   hopeful   that  in   the   Interim  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  wUl  have 
formally  submitted  its  request  for  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  1976  budget  and 
that  this  body  will  approve  these  addi- 
tional funds  which  are  so  vitaUy  needed 
for  the  livestock  industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 


BT7HAI,      DEVELOPMENT     EMEECENCT      ASSISTANCI 

Mr  TAFT.  The  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations bUl,  HM.  8561,  contains  provl- 
slons  for  emergency  loans  to  be  made  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
designated  areas  where  a  natural  disaster 
has  caused  a  need  for  agricultural  credit 
This  appropriation  foUows  the  approval 
by  the  Senate  earlier  this  week  of  legisla- 
tion to  simplify  the  procedures  under 
which  emergency  loans  are  made  to  vic- 
tims of  natural  disasters,  and  to  make 
additional  credit  avaUable. 

Agriculture,  more  than  any  of  our  na- 
tional Industries.  Is  dependent  upon  the 
wlums  of  Mother  Nature  for  success 
Storms  have  destroyed  crops,  and  entire 
farms.  Drouth  has  wiped  out  hopes  for 
record  crops  and  has  caused  poor  crop 
conditions  to  prevaU.  WhUe  some  disas- 
ters are  more  dramatic  than  others,  the 
hardships  for  the  individual  producer 
are  great,  and  the  effects  of  a  single  dis- 
aster on  the  production  of  an  entire  area 
of  our  Nation  can  be  devastating. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  provide  a  mech- 
anism for  efficient  disaster  reUef.  unem- 
cumbered  by  redtape,  and  generous 
enough  to  keep  afflicted  farmers  In 
farmmg. 

The  Agriculture  appropriations  bUl 
which  we  are  now  discussing  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  in  any  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  resulthig  from  natural  disas- 
ters. Emergency  loans  are  made  primarily 
for  financing  farm  operating  needs  and 
famUy  living  expenses.  Loans  are  repay- 
able at  5-percent  Interest. 

In  Ohio,  as  In  other  States  last  year, 
poor  crop  conditions  have  prevaUed  at 
times  when  record  crops  had  been  antici- 
pated by  importing  nations.  American 
consumers  and  the  farmers. 

During  an  emergency,  assistance  is 
needed  immediately. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  to  simplify 
procedures  and  provide  timely  assistance 
at  a  level  of  up  to  $100  mUllon  In  budget 
estimates.  I  would  pofait  out.  however, 
that  this  flies  in  the  face  of  the  estimated 
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present  level  of  $735  million.  Recent  dis- 
asters indicate  that  is  more  realistic. 
However,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  whatever  funds  are  needed  to  cover 
the  needs  resulting  from  the  natural 
disaster. 

IMPORTANT  AREAS   OP  AGRICULTURE   RESEARCH 

PREDATOR    CONTBOL,    SOD    WEBWORM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommended 
additional  money  for  Agricultural  Re- 
search—$15  million  above  the  President's 
request.  That  increase  shoiUd  provide  for 
a  number  of  projects  of  extreme  impor- 
tance which  otherwise  might  not  be 
carried  out. 

One  such  project  is  a  modest  but  high- 
ly important  project  in  South  Dakota, 
the  study  of  the  sod  webworm.  The  sod 
webworm  has  caused  extensive  damage 
to  range  grass  in  12  counties  In  western 
South  Dakota.  Tliere  are  no  answers  for 
its  control.  The  damage  is  spreading  over 
a  larger  and  larger  area. 

Earlier  this  year.  South  Dakota  State 
University  at  Brookings  prepared  a 
3-year  study  proposal  that  woiUd  re- 
quire $42,500  annually.  I  was  advised  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Edminster,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  that  the 
administration  budget  request  woiUd  not 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  new  projects 
such  as  this. 

Approval  of  the  committee-passed 
amount,  providing  for  an  additional  $15 
million,  will  obviously  provide  for  addi- 
tional work  by  this  agency,  work  that  is 
of  extreme  importance  to  production  of 
our  food  and  fiber,  such  za  study  of  the 
sod  webworm. 

Another  project  which  deserves  high- 
est priority  is  research  into  nonlethal 
methods  of  predator  control.  Losses  from 
predators  are  a  serious  problem  In  the 
Plains  States,  and  the  Government  has 
essentially  tied  the  hands  of  ranchers 
without  alternatives. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  rec- 
ognized and  clearly  stated  the  priority 
predator  control  research  shoiUd  have. 
I  fully  endorse  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  that: 

All  agencies  concerned  (meet)  this  prob- 
lem with  more  vigor  and  a  greater  degree  of 
cooperation  and  coordination  than  before 
.  .  .  this  represents  a  loss  of  proportions  that 
neither  the  industry  nor  the  nation  can 
tolerate 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  often  said  that  agriciUture  is  the 
central  sector  of  our  economy.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  food  for  our  tables,  it  is 
a  major  contributor  to  economic  stability 
and  growth. 

Last  year  the  more  than  $100  billion  of 
U.S.  agricultural  marketings  created 
economic  activity  many  times  that 
amount.  U.S.  farmers  purchased  over  $75 
billion  worth  of  production  Inputs  last 
year.  This  creates  jobs  in  every  Industrial 
center  in  the  Nation. 

The  goods  of  the  American  farmer 
provide  thousands  of  additional  jobs  in 
transportation,  wholesaling,  processing 
and  retaiUng.  In  1974  these  activities  ac- 
counted for  an  additional  $95  bUllon. 
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Agriculture  has  been  the  lone  prop  of 
the  dollar  in  the  world  market.  It  is  a 
support  that  must  not  be  jeopardized.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  agricultural  trade 
surpluses  our  trade  balance  woiUd  have 
been  another  $26  billion  deficit  over  the 
past  5  years.  In  1973,  the  only  year  In 
the  past  four  that  we  had  a  positive  trade 
balance,  the  $9.3  biUion  net  trade  con- 
tribution from  agriculture  offset  a  nearly 
$9  biUion  nonagricultural  trade  deficit. 
Without  the  net  trade  balance  of  nearly 
$12  billion  from  agriculture  In  1974,  our 
trade  deficit  last  year  alone  woiUd  have 
plunged  to  almost  $18  biUion. 

My  State,  Kentucky,  has  a  value  of 
farm  production  in  excess  of  $1.6  biUion. 
Over  half  the  popiUatlon  of  Kentucky, 
directly  or  indirectly,  earns  a  Uvlng  from 
agriculture. 

The  livestock  sector  of  Kentucky  agri- 
culture produces  nearly  $700  miUion 
worth  of  meat  and  milk.  These  Uvestock 
products  feed  people  all  over  the  Nation. 
Kentucky  feeder  calves  can  be  foimd  in 
the  feedlots  of  Texas.  Nebraska.  Iowa, 
and  Illinois.  Kentucky  lamb  can  be 
found  on  the  tables  in  New  York  and 
Florida.  SchoolchUdren  in  virtuaUy  each 
of  the  seven  States  that  border  Ken- 
tucky drink  milk  from  Kentucky  cows  for 
limch. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  is  designed  to  sustain  and  reinforce 
our  great  agricultural  base.  It  provides 
funding  for  a  variety  of  research  and  ex- 
periment programs,  direct  assistance  to 
farmers,  and  efforts  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  rural  areas. 

Included  are  funds  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  which  conducts 
research  in  the  fields  of  livestock,  plant 
sciences,  water  conservation,  agricul- 
tural engineering  and  related  areas.  One 
of  the  research  projects  which  ARS  has 
funded  over  the  years  is  the  tobacco  re- 
search program  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  This  has  been  a  most  Im- 
portant project,  as  we  have  sought  to 
learn  more  about  the  properties  of  to- 
bacco which  affect  the  health  of  smokers 
and  to  develop  means  to  eUmlnate  any 
harmful  substances  found.  I  am  par- 
ticiUarly  pleased  that  this  program  has 
been  listed  as  a  priority  research  proj- 
ect In  the  committee  report. 

The  blU  contains  funds  to  finance 
animal  and  health  inspections  and  to 
control  animal  and  plant  diseases  and 
pests.  This  year  the  aUotment  for  the 
brucellosis  program  was  increased  by 
about  $4  miUlon.  The  11  Southeastern 
States  are  endemic  areas  In  that  most 
of  the  bruceUosis  in  the  United  States  Is 
centered  in  these  States.  Currently. 
States  surrounding  the  affected  States 
are  embargoing  cattle  from  the  infected 
areas  by  enforcing  rigid  quarantine  regu- 
lations. 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  un- 
dertakes a  number  of  surveys  which 
provide  Information  to  farmers  and 
producers  regarding  the  anticipated 
production  of  items.  Included  In  this  ap- 
propriuation  is  funding  for  the  white  com 
survey,  which  the  Department  has 
sought  to  abolish. 

For  the  extension  service,  the  commit- 


tee has  provided  an  enlarged  role  in 
nutrition  training  in  poverty  areas.  In 
my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  we  have  an 
expanded  food  and  nutrition  program, 
which  has  proven  most  effective  in 
bringing  education  and  information  to 
consumers  in  lower-income  areas. 

The  committee,  Uke  the  House,  has 
again  sought  to  rebuff  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  eliminate  the  agriciU- 
tural  conservation  program — ACP.  This 
program  is  designed  to  restore  and  im- 
prove soU  fertUlty.  to  reduce  erosion  and 
to  conserve  water  on  land.  At  a  time 
when  we  have  an  increased  amount  of 
famUand  in  production,  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  cutting  back  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

Also  included  in  the  biU  is  funding 
for  the  Agricultural  StabUlzation  and 
Conservation  Service,  the  Co-operative 
State  Research  Service  which  operates 
our  experiment  stations,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service — all  of  which  perform  im- 
portant services  for  our  farmers. 

The  biU  before  us  also  provides  for 
major  advances  in  the  rural  develop- 
ment area.  Provision  is  made  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  expanded  rural 
housing  program  under  which  commu- 
nities of  up  to  $20,000,  rather  than  10,000, 
are  eUgible  for  assistance.  In  my  State, 
at  least  10  commimlties  could  benefit 
from  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

New  initiative  can  be  undertaken  in 
rural  areas  with  the  additional  funds 
which  will  be  available  for  water  and 
sewer  loans  and  grants.  The  committee 
has  recommended  $100  miUion  in  water 
and  waste  disixisal  grant  fimds,  which 
together  with  the  $150  milUon  provided 
in  the  second  supplemental,  wUl  allow  a 
program  level  of  $250  million  in  fiscal 
1976.  In  addition,  a  $470  mUlion  loan 
authority  is  provided  for  water  and 
sewer  loan  facilities. 

Another  important  aspect  of  rural  de- 
velopment is  fire  protection.  Because  of 
disadvantages  associated  with  distances 
and  the  growing  costs  of  providing  fire 
protection,  rural  fire  protection  services 
have  lagged  behind  urban  ones.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration  requested 
no  funding  for  this  program  but  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Committee  have 
provided  $3.5  million,  which  is  the  level 
of  last  year's  fimding. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  this  bUl  wUl 
contribute  soimdly  to  meeting  the  need 
of  the  American  farmers  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  depend  upon  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eto  the 
Senators  s^eld  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FONO.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bUl,  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  ShaU  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  caU  the 
roU. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 

Bidcn).   the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
tow),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chuech),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Bir.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f  n»n 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Ooldwater),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javtts),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  Is  ab- 
sent due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  8561),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart) 
appointed  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Yoxing,  and  Mr.  Hatfield 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  8561. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


promote  efficient  use  of  fuel.  Gasoline  n* 
Ings  coiUd  amount  to  almost  a  billion  m 
Ions  a  year,  according  to  Sen.  BumiS* 
research."  «"pwr 

We  think  the  senators  have  a  good  l(W 
No  doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  tm 
could  be  saved  on  a  nationwide  baala  Z 
small  changes  In  traffic  signal  synchroni^ 
tlon,  ordinances,  traffic  patterns,  etc    ^^ 

One  of  the  biggest  gasoline  wasters  a  m. 
eran  poUce  chief  once  told  us,  is  the  four 
way  stop  sign.  These  signs  cause  every  o^ 
that  comes  to  the  intersection  to  come  tok 
complete  stop.  This  stopping  and  startlne  J 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  cars  a  day  is  att. 
fuel  waster,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad(k« 
vehicle  wear  and  tear  It  causes. 

If  the  traffic  flows  on  both  streets  at  thi 
Intersection  are  nearly  equal,  the  sign  shouM 
be  replaced  with  a  traffic  signal.  If  the  tntf 
fie  on  one  of  the  streets  Is  clearly  above  thi 
other  street's  volume,  an  ordinary  stoo  gto 
should  be  used  Instead  of  the  four-way  8t« 
giving  the  street  with  the  heavier  traffic  fio* 
the  right-of-way  and  thus  saving  many  can 
from  stopping  and  starting. 

And,  as  we  have  noted  before,  better  en. 
forcement  of  the  65  m.p.h.  speed  limit  would 
save  fuel  while  contributing  to  better  traOe 
safety.  ^^ 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  routine  morning  business  for 
the  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  bills, 
resolutions,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
statements  into  the  Record  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
H.R.  8714  TO  BE  HELD  AT  tS 
DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  8714  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  action.  ^-^uum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Glenn 

Ooldwater 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Helms 

Javits 
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McClure 


Metcalf 
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Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Stennis 
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Symington 


Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  Today,  a  newspaper  of  central  and 
north  Florida,  dated  Friday,  July  18, 
praising  Senator  Bumpers'  bill,  S.  2409, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  a 
cosponsor,  permitting  and  encouraging 
States  to  allow  right  turns  at  red  lights 
at  all  times  in  order  to  promote  efficient 
use  of  fuel. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  object,  but  I,  too,  am  a  cosponsor 
of  that  measure,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
credit. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rorida  observes  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  a  vigorous  co- 
sponsor  of  this  good  legislation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  most  grateful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SiuPLE  Savings 

The  following  item  comes  from  VS.  Sen 
Dick  stone: 

"Florida  and  45  other  states  that  permit 
right  turns  at  some  red  lights  at  traffic  In- 
tersections have  found  they  present  no 
safety  hazards  and  both  assist  traffic  flow 
and  lower  fuel  consumption. 

"I  have  Joined  with  Sen.  Dale  Bumpers  (of 
Arkansas)  as  co-lntroducer  of  8.  2409,  a  bUl 
that  would  encourage  states  to  allow  right 
turns  at  red  lights  at  all  times  In  order  to 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Culver)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Olympic  Sports. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF  SECRETARY 
HATHAWAY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary Hathaway 's  resignation  is  more  than 
a  personal  tragedy.  His  sensitivity  and 
openness  to  people  and  events  around 
him  did  not  prepare  him  for  the  fierce 
poUtical  hassle  surrounding  his  confir- 
mation. As  a  relaxed  "old  shoe"  person- 
ality, he  took  very  personally  all  the  at- 
tacks on  his  views  and  Ills  record.  His 
sensitivity  should  have  been  an  asset  In 
this  city  where  insensitivity  and  thick- 
skinned  callousness  unfortunately  seem 
to  be  better  equipment  for  survival. 

We  subject  nominees  to  attacks  on  not 
only  their  views  on  issues,  but  also  on 
theh-  style,  their  approach,  and  their  at- 
titudes. Our  conduct  toward  some  nom- 
inees would  not  be  tolerated  if  directed  at 
our  congressional  colleagues.  Sensitive 
people  such  as  Stan  Hathaway  become 
casualties  of  this  methodology  and  a«d- 
tude.  Congress  must  not  rubberstamp  ap- 
pohitments,  but  we  should  realize  that 
nominees  are  human  beings  with  right* 
and  dignity,  as  we  sit  In  judgment  of  fu- 
ture nominees  before  our  committees. 
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Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
,rish  to  comment  on  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  identify 
myself  with  the  sentiments  of  those  re- 
naits  in  regretting  the  untimely  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  Stanley  Hathaway. 

Although  I  was  one  who  was  strongly 
opposed  to  Secretary  Hathaway' s  ap- 
pointment, nomination  and  confirma- 
tion, as  the  record  shows,  I  think  all  of 
us  regret  the  fact  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  Secretary  Hathaway  is  now 
resigrdng  his  post  in  the  Cabinet. 

As  one  who  did  oppose  his  nomination, 
and  rather  strongly,  I  did  want  to  take 
some  exception  to  the  tenor  of  the  re- 
marks by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
There  was.  It  seemed  to  me,  a  strong 
suggestion  that  somehow  those  of  us 
who  did  oppose  his  nomination  were  now 
to  some  degree  under  indictment  be- 
cause of  the  strength  or  rigidity  of  our 
position,  or  whatever.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord is  clear,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  goes,  that  there  was  no  point 
at  which  Mr.  Hathaway's  character,  in- 
tegrity, or  administrative  ability  were 
under  question.  I  think  there  was  a 
strong  disagreement  with  a  philosophy 
of  resource  management. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  are 
current  newspaper  reports  that  there 
is  a  strong  disagreement  between  Sec- 
retary Hathaway  and  the  White  House 
on  a  number  of  matters  involving  In- 
terior policy.  I  think  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  when  we  are  com- 
menting on  the  reasons  for  his  depar- 
ture, and  not  somehow  suggest  that 
those  who  opposed  his  nomination  now 
stand  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
forced  to  resign. 

I  johi  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  regretting  that  resignation. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  8597, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (H.R.  8697)  making  appropriations 
for  th9  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be 
charged  against  the  bill  durhig  the  re- 
mainder of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order  on  tomorrow,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each; 
that  the  period  be  for  the  purpose  of  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  statements  in  the 
Record,  and  for  the  receipt  of  committee 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  H.R.  8597,  TREASURY, 
POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  period  for  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8597,  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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no  rollcall  vote  will  occur  on  that  bill — 
certainly,  not  on  final  passage — prior  to 
10:30  a.m.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
no  rollcall  votes  occur  prior  to  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Upon  the 
disposition  of  H.R.  8597,  the  HUD  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  taken  up,  imder 
a  time  agreement. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
next  order  is  to  take  up  S.  391,  the 
mineral  leasing  bill. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate,  under  the  order  entered,  is  to 
take  up  S.  2173,  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  bill. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  is  to  take  up  S.  1281.  public 
imderstanding  of  depository  institu- 
tions In  home  financing. 

Time  permitting.  If  the  hour  is  not 
too  late,  the  Senate  will  then  take  up 
S.  963.  the  diethylstllbestrol  bill. 

Time  agreements  have  been  entered 
hito  on  all  these  bills,  and  I  think  that 
rollcall  votes  can  be  anticipated  In  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  measures. 

So  it  looks  like  a  pretty  full  platter 
for  tomorrow.  I  think  that  about  sums 
up  the  program. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  KM.  8597,  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  appropriations  bill,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  agreement.  I  assume  that 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  xmtil 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:35  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  July  26,  1975  at 
9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  25, 1975: 

Unith)  Nations 

Jacob  M.  Myerson,  of  South  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  lUlnols,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  Security  CouncU 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

The  Jxtdiciabt 

Terry  L.  Shell,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Arkansas  vice  J.  Smith  Henley,  ele- 
vated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


U.S.  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 
NEEDS  CORRECTION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALDORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to 


insert  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  text 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  July 
1975  Issue  of  the  Washington  Newsletter 
published  by  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation— FCNL. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  astutely  spot- 
lights the  imperative  need  to  reverse  the 
misguided  economic  policies  of  the  Ford 
administration.  In  the  long  rim,  the  only 
solution  to  chronically  high  levels  of  Job- 
lessness lies  In  a  Federal  commitment  to 


a  broader  concept  of  full  employment. 
As  one  more  voice  calling  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  concept,  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation  has  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  to  the  healthy  debate 
presently  under  way  throughout  the  Na- 
tion on  this  important  issue.  In  addition, 
their  article  effectively  describes  a  meth- 
od by  which  the  goal  of  full  employment 
can  be  achieved  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  through  the  adoption  of 
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the  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1975  (HJl.  50) .  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  text  of  the  article  follows: 

U.S.  Bmplotsjbnt  Polict  Needs  Corkection 
In  1975,  the  most  serious  economic  down- 
tiim  since  the  Great  Depression  has  brought 
hard  times  to  America.  In  mid-December, 
1974,  6  million  persons  were  out  of  work  in 
the  U.S.,  setting  an  unemployment  rate  ot 
9£% — the  highest  since  1958.  By  May,  1975, 
the  nimjber  of  unemployed  had  Jumped  to 
8.5  million,  a  rate  of  9.2% — the  highest  rate 
since  1941.  Today,  almost  one  out  of  every 
10  American  workers  Is  out  of  a  job. 

Minorities  have  suffered  even  more.  The 
National  Urban  League,  using  a  "hidden  un- 
employment" formula  developed  by  the 
Joint  EcononUc  Committee  of  Congress,  esti- 
mates the  unemployment  rate  for  blacks  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1975  to  be  a  whop- 
ping 25.8%,  or  more  than  1  in  4.  In  poverty 
areas,  the  rate  is  estimated  to  be  50%  or 
more,  and  even  higher  for  black  teenagers. 

INSTTFICIENT  BAND  AIDS 

Despite  the  crisis,  the  Administration  has 
been  advising  restraint  In  government  spend- 
ing for  employment.  In  mid-May,  a  $5.2  bU- 
llon  emergency  Jobs  appropriation  bill,  HJi. 
4481,  was  passed  easUy  by  the  House,  293- 
109,  and  by  voice  vote  in  the  Senate,  but  was 
veioed  by  the  President.  The  House  on  June 
4  failed  to  override  the  veto  by  five  votes. 

With  simimer  fast  approaching  Congress 
quickly  passed  H.J.  Res.  492.  reapproprlatlng 
•473.35  million  for  summer  Jobs  for  youth 
The  measure  was  signed  by  the  President 
June  18  (P.L.  94-36). 

H.J.  Res.  499.  passed  virtually  without  op- 
position by  the  House  June  17  (400  to  16) 
and  by  the  Senate  June  19  (90  to  0).  revives 
other  vetoed  funds  totaling  $1,844.8  mlUlon. 
Job  funds  in  H.J.  Res.  492  plus  H.J.  Res. 
499  stm  amount  to  $3  bUllon  less  than  In 
the  vetoed  bill. 

But  would  $3  billion  more  solve  the  prob- 
lem? "^ 

IHK  PATIENT  NEEDS  8TTBGEHT 

Even  In  times  of  relative  prosperity  un- 
employment in  the  U.S.  has  been  high. 
Rgures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics 
Show  an  average  rate  over  the  last  20  years 
•  of  4^%,  representing  a  constant  level  of 
inistratlon  and  misery  for  mUllons. 

In  other  comparable  Western  economies 
the  unemployment  rate  haa  been  far  lower 
than  4.5%  (untU  recently,  in  Australia,  it 
was  Just  2.6%).  Can  these  countries  set  an 
example  for  the  United  States? 

In  the  long-run,  the  only  solution  to 
Chronically  high  levels  of  Joblessness  lies  In 
a  federal  commitment  to  a  broader  concept 
Of  full  employment. 

WHAT  IS  FXTLI,  EMPLOTlaENT? 

The  "Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1975."  introduced  by  Rep. 
Augustus  Hawkins.  Cal..  (HJl.  50)  and  Sen 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Minn..  S.  50  sets  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  full  employment  Pull 
employment  is  defined  as  "a  situation  under 
which  there  are  useful  and  rewarding  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  all  adult  Amer- 
icans willing  and  able  to  work." 

HJl.  60  and  S.  50  require  the  President  to 
submit  a  full  employment  report  to  Con- 
gress  each  year.  In  addition,  a  Job  Guaran- 
tee OfBce  is  estebllshed  under  a  Pull  Em- 
ployment Service,  within  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  office  would  fund  employment 
projects,  with  priority  given  to  Job  develop, 
ment  through  the  private  sector. 

On  the  local  level,  a  network  of  elected 
planning  councUs  and  neighborhood  job 
boards  would  select  priorities  for  commu- 
nity work  projects.  Persons  who  come  to  a 
i!^,.  ''°^  Guarantee  Office  are  considered 
wUling  and  able"  to  work,  and  would 
qualify  for  employment  on  these  projects 
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Job  seekers  would  be  placed  In  a  Stand- 
By  Job  Corps  if  no  work  is  Immediately 
available,  and  could  seek  redress  in  court  if 
flnaUy  deprived  of  their  right  to  a  Job. 

WHAT  JOBS  AT  WHAT  COST? 

Under  the  bill  new  Jobs  could  be  created 
In  the  area  of  human  services  which  would 
not  waste  resources  or  abuse  the  environ- 
ment; Jobs  such  as:  providing  paramedical 
aid  in  community  clinics  teaching  in  new 
day  care  centers,  serving  as  "advocates"  for 
Juveniles,  ex-prlsoners,  and  mental  patients. 
Jobs  will  also  give  new  lUe  to  vocational  and 
manpower  training. 

A  fuU  employment  program  will  be  ex- 
pensive. However,  significant  savings  wlU 
result  from: 

Reductions  in  the  cost  of  unemployment 
compensation  programs,  which  currently 
cost  firms  and  taxpayers  many  billions  of 
dollars  each  year; 

Reductions  in  costs  of  income  mainte- 
nance programs  (e.g.  welfare  and  food 
stamps)  as  participants  become  self- 
sufficient; 

Increases  in  productivity  and  personal  in- 
come, which  are  taxable; 

Decreases  in  social  costs  related  to  job- 
lessness and  social  drift. 

BUT  CAN  rr  PASS? 

In  the  House,  107  Representatives  have 
joined  as  co-sponsors  of  H.R.  50,  including 
16  of  the  40  members  of  the  fuU  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Since  January,  ten 
days  of  hearings  have  been  held  in  six  cities. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  several 
other  groups  have  made  passage  of  HJl  5o 
a  top  priority. 

S.  50  has  gained  7  co-sponsors  In  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  no  Senate  hearings  have  been 
held. 

PaUure  to  pass  sufficient  funding  of  short- 
range  employment  programs  should  not  dis- 
courage consideration  of  H.R.  50  and  S.  50. 
The  concept  of  full  employment  must  re- 
ceive a  full  hearing. 

Prospects  for  passage  of  HJl.  60  and  S.  60 
will  Improve  to  the  extent  there  Is  citizen 
demand. 


July  25,  1975 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  JuW  og 
1975]  '      • 

AiTEB  Apollo — Space  Shxittlk  of  'BO's  Mat 
Yield  Benwits  m  Solab  Power  and  fa 
otic  Mantjtacturino 

(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 
Houston.— It  may  be  a  few  decades  befow 
earthlings  wUl  be  able  to  take  the  Star  Trek 
of  a  real-life  version  of  television's  StarshiB 
Enterprise.  But  certain  less  exotic  manned 
space  ventures  are  already  taking  form  on 
the  drawing  boards  of  the  nation's  sdm* 
planners.  *^ 

Under  these  plans,  the  scientists  and  en 
glneers  being  trained  in  the  nation's  col- 
leges  today  probably  wUl  be  among  the  flnt 
to  man  large  space  stations  in  permanent 
orbit  about  the  earth,  doing  everything  from 
astronomical  observing  to  piping  down  solar 
power  to  the  earth  below.  From  these  sta- 
tions it  may  be  only  a  step  to  manned  bases 
on  the  moon  and  eventually  manned  land- 
ings on  other  planets. 

These  drawing-board  plans  may  seem  Just 
dreams  at  the  moment.  The  U.S.,  after  14 
years  of  hurtling  astronauts  Into'  space,  ig 
entering  a  five-year  hiatus  of  manned  space- 
flight with  the  end  this  week  of  the  ApoUo- 
Soyuz  project.  It  will  be  1980  before  Ameri- 
cans once  again  venture  into  space,  and  then 
the  astronauts  will  be  aboard  the  orbiting 
space  shuttle.  The  shuttle,  to  move  to  and 
from  the  earth  in  the  1980's  almost  with  the 
ease  and  frequency  of  a  commercial  airliner 
is  the  only  manned  space  project  to  which 
the  U.S.  is  firmly  committed. 

Yet  to  the  planners  now  pondering  tbe 
future  of  the  space  program,  the  shuttle  isnt 
an  end  in  Itself.  Rather  the  $5.5  bUllon  proj- 
ect Is  planned  as  a  space  freighter  to  carry 
tons  of  somewhat  vaguely  defined  cargo  Into 
space.  It  is  viewed  perhaps  as  analogous  to 
the  use  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  to 
exploit  a  continent  tentatively  explored  by 
Lewis  and  Clark. 
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TODAY  MARKS  AN  END  OP  THE 
VERY  SUCCESSFUL  APOLLO- 
SOYUZ  MISSION 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  end  of  the  very  successful  Apollo- 
Soyuz  mission.  I  want  to  congratulate 
both  the  American  astronauts  and  the 
Russian  cosmonauts  as  well  as  the 
ground  crews. 

This  operation  proved  that  we  can 
work  together  and  whUe  it  Is  the  last 
maimed  launch  in  this  decade,  by  the 
mid-1980's  the  Space  Shuttle  will  be  in 
operation. 

Our  space  program  is  a  great  invest- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  few  Pederal  pro- 
grams where  we  receive  more  in  return 
than  we  initially  put  in.  And  the  Shuttle 
is  no  exception. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  an  artice  on  the  Shuttle  writ- 
ten by  Jerry  Bishop  which  appeared  in 
the  July  22  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 


POWER  STATIONS  IN  SPACE 

"The  one  thing  that's  fundamental  to  the 
next  level  (of  manned  space  flight)  Is  the  use 
of  large  structures  In  space."  says  Chris- 
topher C.  Kraft,  director  of  the  space  agen- 
cy's Johnson  Space  Center  here.  The  orbiting 
laboratories,  factories  and  power  stations 
being  talked  about  all  involve  the  use  of 
large  space  structures,  he  explains.  The  space 
shuttle  will  be  used  to  develop  the  tech- 
niques for  putting  together  and  using  such 
large  structures,  he  suggests. 

"Then  we  can  show  by  example  the  kinds 
of  things  we  can  do  with  those  structures," 
Mr.  Kraft  says.  At  first  they  will  be  used  to 
help  solve  some  of  earth's  problems  such  as 
resource  use,  weather  forecasting,  and  per- 
haps weather  control ) .  tapping  of  solar  en- 
ergy and  manufacturing  of  exotic  alloyi 
that  can't  be  made  in  earth's  gravity. 

In  carrying  out  such  tasks  in  earth  orbit, 
space  engineers  will  also  be  building  a  capa- 
bility of  taking  on  more  Herculean  space 
tasks.  "Then  we  can  get  back  to  (space)  ex- 
ploration when  we  have  the  economic  capa- 
bility to  do  so,"  Mr.  Kraft  says. 

Exactly  when  and  how  isn't  certain,  as 
the  space  engineers  and  administrators  aren't 
sure  of  what  the  economic  and  social  climate 
might  be  in  the  middle  and  late  1980s. 

THE  OtTTLOOK   IN    1966 

But  some  inkling  of  what  is  in  their  minds 
might  be  gained  by  harking  back  to  the  days 
when  public  enthusiasm  and  congressional 
appropriations  for  space  were  at  a  peak.  In 
1966,  George  E.  Mueller,  then  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  put  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  five  alternate  programs  for 
the  era  following  the  first  manned  moon 
landing.  Each  assumed  a  more-or-less  perma- 
nent space  station  in  orbit  about  the  earth 


by  1972,  which  seemed  reasonable  at  the 
time.  The  alternatives  ranged  from  an  ex- 
tensive economic  exploitation  of  the  space 
Btatlon  for  earthly  benefits  to  a  manned 
landing  on  Mars  by  1980. 

But  what  was  touted  then  as  a  "balanced" 
program  consisted  of  a  space  station,  further 
moon  exploration  and  going  to  the  planets. 
"For  example,"  Mr.  Mueller  told  the  legis- 
lators, "In  this  program  It  was  assumed  that 
in  orbital  station  could  be  operational  In 
1972.  a  lunar  station  In  1975.  and  near-planet 
fly-bys  would  be  accomplished  in  the  late 
1970s,  leading  to  a  Mars  manned  landing  in 
the  mid-1980s." 

Things  turned  out  differently,  of  course. 
The  last  four  of  the  11  planned  moon  land- 
ings were  canceled,  and  the  moon  base  never 
got  off  the  drawing  boards.  An  extensive  pro- 
gram for  manned  earth-orbit  activities,  using 
Apollo-type  equipment,  was  whittled  down 
to  last  year's  Skylab  program.  And  the  idea 
of  manned  flights  to  the  planets  never  got 
beyond  the  dream  stage. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kraft  predicts,  "All  these 
things  will  come  about.  It'll  be  slower  than 
Mueller  said  It  would.  But  I  think  he  prob- 
ably forecast  very  well." 

ROLE   OF   THE   SHUTTLE 

To  get  Into  a  position  to  undertake  such 
space  projects,  the  planners  are  banking  al- 
most solely  on  the  space  shuttle.  "The  shut- 
tle will  be  the  fundamental  space  transpor- 
tation system  until  the  year  2000,"  says 
George  Jeffs,  president  of  the  space  division 
of  Rockwell  International  Corp.,  which  is 
building  the  winged,  reusable  craft  called 
the  orblter  that  will  be  the  central  part  of 
the  shuttle  system. 

The  shuttle  system  will  consist  of  the  or- 
blter craft,  roughly  as  big  as  a  DC9  jumbo 
jet.  and  a  huge  fuel  tank  of  liquid  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  which  will  be  dropped  off  as  the 
craft  achieves  orbit.  The  orblter  and  fuel 
tank  will  be  launched  by  two  powerful  solid- 
fueled  rockets.  Once  Its  task  is  completed, 
the  orblter  and  Its  passengers  will  be  able 
to  return  to  earth  much  like  an  airliner.  In 
as  little  as  160  hours,  the  shuttle  will  be  able 
to  be  loaded  and  launched  again. 

Plans  currently  call  for  only  five  of  the  re- 
usable orblter  craft  in  the  operational  sys- 
tem. But  the  five  craft  will  enable  shuttles 
in  the  1980s  to  roar  into  space  at  the  rate  of 
60  flights  a  year,  or  more  than  one  launching 
a  week. 

The  shuttle  will  have  by  today's  standards, 
a  capacity  to  haul  an  immense  amount  of 
cargo  and  passengers  into  space.  The  payload 
capacity  on  each  flight  will  range  from  12 
tons  to  more  than  30  tons,  depending  on  the 
altitude  of  the  orbit  desired.  Hence,  the  shut- 
tle operators  are  talking  in  terms  of  putting 
hundreds  of  tons  of  cargo  into  orbit  annually 
for  a  decade  or  more. 

Outwardly,  the  manned  space  program  in 
coming  months  will  appear  to  have  dropped 
Into  limbo,  as  there  aren't  any  planned 
manned  launchlngs  into  orbit  until  mid- 
1980.  Indeed,  gearing  up  for  the  space  shuttle 
Is  almost  leisurely  compared  with  the  frantic 
pace  of  the  Apollo  days. 

SLACKENED  ACTivrry 

Here  at  the  Johnson  Space  Center,  the 
managerial  hub  of  the  shuttle  program,  em- 
ployment has  leveled  off  at  fewer  than  3,700 
from  a  peak  of  more  than  5,000  during  the 
moon  landing  days.  The  astronaut  corps  has 
dwindled  to  33  members,  about  half  its  peak 
strength.  Mission  Control,  where  as  many 
as  three  dozen  flight  controllers  and  techni- 
cians can  be  found  at  the  banks  of  consoles 
during  Apollo  flights  such  as  the  current 
ApoUo-Soyuz  project,  will  soon  be  sUent. 

But  despite  appearances,  the  shuttle  ef- 
fort is  well  under  way.  In  the  next  few 
months,  the  astronaut  crews  will  be  picked 
to  make  the  first  test  of  the  orblter  craft. 
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says  John  Young,  chief  of  the  astronaut  of- 
fice and  a  veteran  of  four  space  fiights,  in- 
cluding a  lunar  landing.  This  test,  in  mid- 
1977,  virlU  Involve  launching  the  orblter  from 
an  aircraft  and  testing  Its  approach  and 
landing  abUltles.  Tbe  subassemblies  for  the 
orblter  craft  already  are  In  the  late  stages 
of  manufacture. 

The  33  astronauts.  Including  the  17  who 
haven't  yet  gone  Into  space,  probably  will 
have  a  crack  at  shuttle  flights,  Mr.  Young 
says,  "if  they  hang  in  there  long  enough." 
New  flight  simulators  soon  will  be  installed 
to  train  shuttle  pilots  and,  eventually,  pas- 
sengers. Modifications  of  the  mission  con- 
trol rooms  will  begin  soon. 

"By  1980.  you'll  probably  be  able  to  walk 
in  here  almost  any  day,  and  there'll  be  a 
mission  going  on,"  says  Kenneth  S.  Kleink- 
necht.  director  of  flight  operations  here. 
"It'll  be  pretty  routine,  although  there  won't 
be  so  many  people  around  (as  in  an  Apollo 
flight),"  he  says.  Shuttle-flight  control 
teams  may  consist  of  only  six  to  12  people, 
for  instance.  "When  we're  In  the  operational 
phase  In  the  1980s,  we'll  probably  be  using 
only  25%  of  the  personnel  we  had  In  the 
lunar  program,"  Mr.  Klelnknecht  predicts. 

The  cargoes  the  shuttle  will  take  Into 
orbit  aren't  yet  certain.  NASA  officials  talk 
of  using  It  to  put  up  and  service  large  com- 
munications, weather  and  earth-resources 
satellites,  and  to  launch  space  probes  to 
Jupiter. 

MANtTFACTDRING  IN  ORBIT 

There  also  is  talk  of  manufacturing  in 
space.  Experiments  aboard  the  Skylab,  for 
Instance,  Indicate  that  metal  alloys  and 
electronic  crystals  can  be  made  In  the 
weightlessness  of  space  that  are  impossible 
to  make  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  Europe- 
ans, meanwhile,  are  building  a  sophisticated 
reusable  laboratory  that  can  be  hoisted  into 
space  by  the  shuttle  for  any  variety  of  ex- 
periments by  university  scientists. 

There  aren't  any  Indications  yet  that  uni- 
versities, government  agencies  or  Industrial 
concerns  are  beating  down  the  space  agen- 
cy's doors  to  buy  shuttle  services.  However, 
Rockwell's  Mr.  Jeffs  argues,  "There  are  all 
kinds  of  possibilities  of  manufacturing  in 
space.  But  It  will  take  us  some  time  to  fully 
imderstand  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
zero  gravity  up  there." 

Most  space  planners  are  confldent  that 
the  shuttle  will  be  used  to  assemble  perma- 
nent space  stations,  for  scientific,  medical 
and  industrial  use.  "In  order  to  support 
building  of  this  kind  of  station,  you'll  have 
to  have  fabrication  crews."  Mr.  Jeffs  says. 
"So  of  necessity  we'll  have  to  build  some 
kind  of  space  hotels."  he  suggests. 

Meanwhile,  engineers  are  taking  their 
first  tentative  look  at  foUow-ons  to  the  shut- 
tle project.  The  Johnson  Center,  for  in- 
stance, recently  contracted  with  Boeing  Co. 
to  study  designs  for  an  unmanned  space 
freighter  to  haul  even  bigger  loads  up  to 
space  workers.  "It  is  hoped  that  these 
launchers,  knovim  as  heavy-lift  launch  vehi- 
cles, will  be  operational  In  the  1990s  and  be- 
yond," a  Boeing  engineer  says. 

Boeing  engineers  on  their  own  already 
have  done  preliminary  analysis  of  a  space 
project  that  illustrates  the  scale  of  the  large 
space  structures  the  planners  now  talk 
about.  A  solar  power  plant  in  space,  consist- 
ing of  22  square  miles  of  mirrors  to  gather 
sunlight,  was  recently  proposed  by  Boeing 
engineers  Gordon  R.  Woodcock  and  Daniel 
L.  Gregory.  The  71.000-ton  orbiting  station 
could  beam  down  10  million  kilowatts  of 
power  to  earth,  twice  the  capacity  of  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  which  could  more  than  pay  for 
its  $60  billion  cost,  they  figure.  The  station 
could  be  developed  in  the  next  20  years, 
they  predict. 

"We  have  some  people  who  are  inter- 
planetary-travel  oriented,"    says   Rockwell's 
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Mr.  Jeffs.  Such  researchers  are  studying 
the  use  of  ion  propulsion,  a  kind  of  continu- 
ously operating  electric  rocket  that  over  a 
period  of  weeks  or  months  can  accelerate 
spacecraft  to  tremendous  velocities — the 
speeds  that  would  be  needed  to  get  h\unana 
to  other  planets  and  the  stars. 


AN  UNWISE  ARMS  SALE' 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
10,  the  administration  proposed  to  sell 
Jordan  a  $350-million  air  defense  system 
consisting  of  14  batteries  of  Improved 
Hark  missile  launchers  and  100  Vulcan 
cannon.  Together  with  more  than  110 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  who 
also  consponsored  my  resolution  disap- 
proving the  sale.  I  have  opposed  this  sale 
since  it  was  first  formally  announced.  I 
oppose  it  primarily  on  the  ground  that  It 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  balance  of  power 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  to  guarantee 
that  Jordan  will  be  involved  in  a  third 
front  if  there  is  another  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  an  editorial  on  July  23,  the 
New  York  Times  made  a  compelling  case 
for  opposing  this  sale,  and  I  include  it 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  23,  1975] 
Imbalance  on  Arms 

As  United  States  policy  alms  at  reduction 
of  tensions  In  the  Sinai,  another  Ford  Admin- 
istration decision  could  actually  intensify 
the  military  pressures  on  Israel  from  her 
northern  and  western  frontiers.  This  Is  the 
plan,  now  under  strong  challenge  in  Con- 
gress, to  sell  $350  million  worth  of  sophisti- 
cated antiaircraft  technology  to  Jordan. 

Technically  such  weapons  could  be  re- 
garded as  defensive,  but  this  new  capability 
would  clearly  alter  the  military  equation 
which  has  kept  the  Jordan  River  truce  Une 
calm  all  these  years.  Secure  under  an  air  de- 
fense cover  of  Hawk  missiles.  King  Hussein 
could  be  tempted  to  commit  his  ground 
forces  into  combat  against  Israel,  alongside 
those  of  Syria,  in  any  future  clashes.  It  was 
precisely  the  absence  of  such  an  air  defense 
protection  that  inhibited  the  Jordanian 
monarch  from  joining  the  other  Arab  coun- 
tries in  their  attacks  during  the  October 
1973  war. 

King  Hussein  is  already  moving  to  re-es- 
tablish friendly  working  arrangements  with 
Syria,  after  years  of  mutual  suspicion,  and 
is  even  attempting  to  paper  over  long-stand- 
ing bitterness  between  his  regime  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  At  the 
same  time,  military  cooperation  Is  growing 
between  Syria  and  Iraq,  longtime  bitter  ri- 
vals within  the  militant  Baath  movement. 

Even  Incidental  American  encouragement 
to  an  incipient  common  military  front 
against  Israel  could  rebound  tragically 
against  the  emerging  diplomatic  options 
which  the  United  States  is  trying  to  pro- 
mote. Por  too  long  American  policy  in  the 
region  has  appeared  to  encourage  peace  talks 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand  only 
supplies  the  armaments  to  give  the  partlea 
more  capacity  for  the  military  option. 

Under  legislation  passed  last  year.  Congress 
has  the  opjKjrtunity  to  veto  foreign  military 
sales  in  excess  of  (25  million.  Resolutions 
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have  been  introduced  In  both  Houses  to  do 
Just  that,  and  a  skeptical  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  decided  yesterday  to 
seek  further  Justifications  from  the  State 
Department  for  this  proposed  Jordanian  mis- 
sile sale. 

At  the  very  least,  the  transaction  sho\iId 
be  scaled  well  down  in  size  until  the  full 
strategic  implications  of  the  ominous  Arab 
moves  towsird  military  cooperation  can  be 
given  more  careful  study  than  they  have 
received  up  to  now,  In  the  Administration's 
haste  to  soak  up  the  Arab's  petrodollars. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CAPITAL 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TZXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chal- 
lenge our  country  faces  now  and  in  fu- 
ture years  will  be  how  we  can  raise  capi- 
tal and  create  additional  jobs.  It  is  es- 
sential we  create  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  change  our  tax  laws  to  encourage  such 
development.  I  have  cosponsored  two 
major  pieces  of  legislation  to  encourage 
this  development — The  Capital  Recovery 
Act  of  1975,  H.R.  7543,  and  the  Jobs  Cre- 
ation Act  of  1975,  H.R.  7240. 

One  of  the  real  problems  experienced 
by  the  United  States  is  that  the  United 
States  Is  slipping  behind  the  major  In- 
dustrial powers  in  real  economic  growth. 
Unfortunately,  certain  groups  In  our  so- 
ciety have  made  a  policy  of  criticizing  the 
American  business  establishment.  As  a 
result,  the  real  story  of  our  economic 
needs  has  not  been  brought  out  to  the 
American  public. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  very  informative  column 
by  Nick  Thimmesch  entitled  "A  Reap- 
praisal of  Big  Business,"  Los  Aneeles 
Times. 

The  article  follows: 

A  RxAPPKAisAL  or  Big  Bttsiness 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

WAsHmoTON. — For  years,  those  popular 
ogres,  banks  and  corporations,  yelled  that 
taxes  were  too  high,  profits  too  low  and  free 
enterprise  was  In  peril.  Oh,  how  many  salads 
were  shriveled  and  digestive  juices  Inter- 
rupted by  those  thundered  warnings  at  bour- 
geolse  business  luncheons  and  dinners. 

But  the  public  rightfully  ignored  such 
cries  of  calamity,  for  banks  and  corporations 
prospered  mightily  in  the  postwar  period. 
The  salons  of  executives  and  money-chang- 
ers grew  posh,  and  their  suburban  premises 
reflected  unusual  prosperity. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  after  a  long 
siege  of  Naderlsm  and  other  antl-establlsh- 
ment  attack,  business  turned  up  unpopular 
In  the  polls.  Its  credibility  limping  and  ita 
spirits  down. 

Small  wonder  that  a  survey  conducted  In 
April  by  the  Opinion  Research  Ctorp.  (ORG) 
showed,  for  example,  that  the  public  be- 
lieves that  the  average  automobile  manu- 
facturer makes  about  30  times  as  much 
profit  after  taxes  as  the  company  actually 
does. 

What's  interesting  about  this  ORC  survey 
is  that  well-educated,  high-income  people 
share  this  public  misconception.  Somehow, 
business  has  cried  "wolf  too  often,  and  few 
souls  believe  its  spokesmen  any  ovore. 
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Profits,  as  not  enough  people  know,  are 
necessary  for  investment — expansion  and 
modernization  of  productive  capacity.  In  re- 
cent years,  despite  headlines  about  high 
(gross)  profits,  the  basic  manufacturing  in- 
dustries sufTered  a  great  decline  in  net 
profits,  and  the  earnings  slide  further  in 
the  current  recession. 

The  unhappy  result  is  that  the  United 
States  Is  slipping  way  behind  the  rest  of  the 
industrialized  world  in  real  economic  growth. 
In  fact,  a  survey  of  the  1960-1970  period 
shows  the  United  States  18th  among  the  top 
20  advanced  economies  of  the  world.  We  are 
even  with  Ireland,  and  several  points  ahead 
of  Luxembourg.  The  United  Kingdom  is  in 
the  cellar  In  this  tabulation,  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson  complains  plenty. 

U.S.  Industry  suffers  a  serious  capital  pinch, 
and  an  executive  like  Ian  MacGregor,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Mining  Congress  (now 
wait  a  minute,  hold  your  boos,  folks),  calls 
it,  "probably  the  most  important  question 
facing  our  country  at  the  moment." 

On  Mutual  Radio's  Reporters  Roundup, 
MacGregor  explained  the  American  repu- 
tation of  "being  a  marvelous  capital  pro- 
ducer has  been  seriously  eroded  since  World 
War  n,"  and  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  United  States  can  provide  new  jobs  and 
solve  the  energy  problem  without  "complete 
changes"  In  the  public  attitude  toward  capi- 
tal. 

Even  with  population  size  leveling  off,  10 
million  new  Jobs  must  be  created  in  the 
next  five  years  in  the  United  States.  It  takes 
up  to  $40,000  in  capital  to  create  even  one 
Job.  The  best  estimate  is  that  in  the  next 
10  years  there  will  be  $2.6  trillion  available 
for  such  Investment  but  that  $4.1  trillion 
is  needed. 

Much  of  the  problem  is  lodged  in  the 
attitude  of  political  figures,  government, 
public-advocacy  devotees  and  even  in  my 
own  trade — the  media.  Somehow,  business 
is  perceived  as  "bad,"  profits  as  "too  high," 
and  the  need  for  capital  a  mystery  we'd 
rather  not  think  about.  Curiously  enough, 
an  Increasing  number  of  labor  leaders,  the 
men  who  learn  economics  by  studying  the 
industries  they  are  trying  to  extract  raises 
and  benefits  from,  are  sharing  the  concern 
of  executives  about  Industry's  abUlty  to 
expand. 

Labor  leaders  get  arovmd  the  world,  and 
they  know  that  the  American  industrial 
plant  is  at  least  two  years  older — and  less 
efficient — than  those  of  Europe  and  Japan. 
It  won't  be  long  before  the  United  States 
will  suffer  serious  disadvantages  in  the 
tough  competition  for  world  markets.  The 
present  recession  will  then  seem  like  good 
times. 

It  Is  hard  for  the  likes  of  me  to  see  big 
business  as  an  underdog,  but  in  terms  of  its 
ability  to  reinvest  profits  and  slug  it  out 
In  the  ring  of  world  competition,  one  can 
hardly  say  o\ir  guys  have  the  upper  hand. 

Too  much  of  our  wealth — up  to  40%  of 
gross  national  product — Is  going  into  the 
least  productive  sector,  namely  government. 
It  Is  too  difficult  for  people  to  save  money 
any  more — thus  providing  capital.  Corpora- 
tions are  not  given  incentives  to  plow  back 
profits  into  new  investment.  The  wild  swings 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  by  govern- 
ment makes  corporate  planning  a  nightmare. 

And  it's  the  businessmen's  fault,  as  well. 
Too  many  business  executives  today  live  in 
the  comforting  corporate  womb,  too  timo- 
rous to  speak  out  or  to  get  Into  the  ring  and 
slug.  They  are  allowing  a  great  economic 
engine — the  VS.  economy — to  run  down, 
rust  and  sputter.  Even  half -Socialist  Sweden 
doesn't  allow  its  engine  to  fall  into  disrepair. 

If  there  is  not  Improvement  in  the  profit- 
reinvestment  situation  soon,  many  of  those 
critics  who  helped  damage  the  once-marvel- 
ous engine  will  be  standing  there  scream- 
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ing  at  It  for  not  providing  all  the  goodies 
it  did  in  yesteryear. 


AN  ACCURATE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
considering  House  Resolutions  568,  569, 
570,  581,  and  630,  mandating  a  more 
verbatim  account  of  floor  proceedings  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  am  intro- 
ducing pertinent  items  which  have  been 
written  on  this  issue. 

Daniel  Rapoport,  who  has  covered  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  10  years  as 
a  reporter  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, has  just  published  an  informative 
and  frank  book  entitled  "Inside  the 
House."  At  this  point,  I  would  Uke  to  en- 
ter in  the  Record  two  portions  of  Mr. 
Rapoport's  book  concerning  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  these  resolutions: 

Even  though  the  House  has  taken  a  multi- 
million  dollar  plunge  into  the  electronics  age 
by  turning  to  the  computer  for  assistance  in 
voting  and  amassing  information,  It  still 
records  its  fioor  debates  and  proceedings 
much  the  same  way  it  did  one  hundred  years 
ago — by  hand.  An  "official  reporter"  plants 
him  or  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  debate  and 
furiously  takes  down  in  Gregg  shorthand 
every  word  uttered.  The  reporters  operate  1q 
relays,  each  transcribing  five  or  six  minutes 
of  talk,  catching  all  sides  of  the  debate 
(which  can  involve  several  people,  some  of 
them  speaking  excitedly,  unclearly  and  si- 
multaneously) .  From  the  floor  the  reporters 
hurry  to  a  room  below  where  they  render 
meaningless  what  they  have  just  done,  un- 
dercutting their  craftsmanship,  by  verbally 
dictating  their  notes  into  a  recording  device 
from  which  an  expert  typist  dashes  off  copies 
of  the  exchange. 

Within  an  hour  each  congressman  Involved 
Is  holding  in  his  hands  a  transcript  of  what 
has  been  said.  If  during  his  time  on  the  floor 
he  had  received  permission  to  "revise  and 
extend"  his  remarks,  as  most  members  do, 
he  now  has  the  opportunity  to  correct  faulty 
grammar,  tidy  up  his  delivery  and  style,  sub- 
stitute temperate  words  for  outcries  of  rage, 
and,  if  he  is  totally  unhappy  with  what  he 
has  said,  delete  all  of  his  words. 

(Congress  is  the  only  place  where  you  can 
wish  you  hadn't  said  something  and  see  the 
wish  come  true.  But  this  power  can  occa- 
sionally produce  mysterious  passages  in  the 
Congreaaional  Record.  A  member  who  has 
had  second  thoughts  about  a  charge  he  has 
just  leveled  against  a  colleague  will  decide 
to  expunge  his  words.  The  member  he  tan- 
gled with,  however,  may  not  have  cooled  off 
yet  and  wants  his  retorts  left  in.  Readers  of 
the  now  one-way  exchange  will  not  know 
who  the  surviving  member  was  addressing 
or  what  he  was  talking  about.) 

The  Record  is  something  less  than  a  tran- 
script of  House  and  Senate  sessions  because, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  members  are  per- 
mitted to  "revise  and  extend"  their  remarks. 
Generally  the  content  is  pretty  close  to  the 
reality,  but  on  occasion  it  may  bear  little 
resemblance  to  what  was  actually  said.  Fur- 
ther diluting  the  transcript  claim  of  the 
Record  is  the  vast  amount  of  words  Inserted 
by  members  who  never  participated  in  a  de- 
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bate  but  who  merely  won  routine,  unani- 
Bjous  consent  to  include  their  written  pro- 
nouncements along  with  those  that  were  de- 
livered. And  finally,  the  scholars  who  rely  on 
the  Record  ought  also  note  that  even  the 
gequence  of  speeches  is  not  always  accurate, 
por  reasons  I  have  never  quite  understood, 
one-minute  speeches — those  brief  statements 
members  make  at  the  start  of  a  session — are 
sometimes  rearranged  and  stuck  in  various 
parts  of  the  Record. 

All  these  words  cost  the  taxpayer  a  fair 
amount  of  money.  The  expense  of  printing 
the  Record  in  1975  was  estimated  at  $278  a 
page.  The  average  Record  runs  nearly  300 
Mges  so  that  an  average  per  edition  cost 
would  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
183,000.  A  Record  \s  published  every  day  the 
House  or  Senate  meets,  or  about  four  times 
s  week. 

For  members  of  Congress  who  live  in  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  GPO  wUl  deliver  a 
copy  of  the  Record  in  time  for  the  lawmaker 
to  read  with  hU  breakfast.  Not  everyone  ap- 
preciates the  convenience.  William  Moorhead 
of  Pittsburgh  canceled  his  home  delivery 
when  an  issue  came  crashing  through  his 
Georgetown  dining  room  window. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  offer  everyone  involved,  my  congratu- 
lations. 


LIBRARY  AT  SHELBY  COUNTY 
PENAL  FARM 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNKSSXE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  noteworthy  project 
instituted  by  Memphis  State  University — 
MSU.  Through  this  project,  unwanted 
or  unneeded  books  were  given  to  de- 
velop the  library  at  the  Shelby  County 
penal  farm.  All  in  all,  the  Memphis  State 
University  bookstore  donated  50  cases 
of  books,  the  Tiger  Bookstore  donated  12 
cases,  the  Memphis  State  University 
Student  Government  Association  Book 
Co-op  provided  30  cases,  and  the  Mem- 
phis State  University  faculty  furnished 
1,500  volumes. 

In  the  conception  and  execution  of 
this  project,  several  people  deserve  spe- 
cial recognition.  Rick  Carter,  former 
student  government  association  president 
and  present  MSU  alumnus,  started  the 
idea.  He  received  special  support  from 
Dr.  Jerry  Boone,  vice  president  of  aca- 
demic affairs;  Dr.  Ramsey  Fowler,  presi- 
dent of  the  faculty  senate;  Mr.  James 
Lippy,  assistant  manager  of  the  MSU 
bookstore;  Charles  Jetton,  director  of 
the  MSU  bookstore;  Mr.  Pat  Walls,  man- 
ager of  the  Tiger  Bookstore;  Mr.  Dwain 
Midget  of  the  MSU  student  government 
association;  and  Mr.  Martin  Toma,  di- 
rector of  volimteer  services  at  the  Shelby 
County  penal  farm. 

I  hope  that  the  Memphis  State  book 
transferral  project  will  motivate  others 
to  avoid  waste  and  to  share  what  they 
have  with  those  in  need.  This  project 
recognizes  that  people  in  prison  need 
more  than  punishment,  and  that  a  com- 
mitment to  learning  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  keep  people  from  the  trouble 
that  results  in  imprisonment. 

This  project  was  a  model  of  cooperation 
by  people  of  good  sense  with  good  hearts. 


AMENDING  THE  OUTDATED  PACK- 
ERS AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture held  field  hearings  on  the  criti- 
cal matter  of  amending  the  outdated 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  I  wish  to 
insert  for  the  record  my  remarks  on  this 
matter: 
Statement   of   Congressman    Tom    Hariun 

AT   House   and   Senate   Committee   Field 

Heabincs  in  Omaha,  Nebs. 

Good  morning.  Senators  Clark,  Curtis, 
(Belmond),  and  fellow  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

I  commend  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Livestock  &  Grains,  Mr.  Poage,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Marketing,  Production  & 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  Mr.  Clark,  for  calling 
these  hearings.  I  think  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months  have  proven  all  too  well  that 
the  present  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  does 
need  some  alterations.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  concerning 
two  bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  that  will  amend  this  Act. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  was  en- 
acted to  enstu-e  that  fair  play  ruled  the 
livestock  market.  It  sets  out  a  series  of  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  producer  and  the  pur- 
chaser can  engage  In  business  and  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Act  from  deceptive  practices. 
Unfortunately,  the  recent  bankruptcy  of 
American  Beef  has  revealed  the  painful  fact 
that  the  Act  contains  several  loopholes  which 
render  it  meaningless  for  much  of  the  live- 
stock Industry. 

Following  a  thorough  Investigation,  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration  con- 
cluded that  American  Beef  had  engaged  in 
a  number  of  deceptive  trade  practices. 
Among  these,  according  to  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration,  were  manipula- 
tion of  the  Omaha  hog  market  and  carcass 
sales;  failure  to  pay  promptly  for  livestock; 
deceiving  creditors  and  livestock  producers; 
and  paying  friends  and  business  associates 
just  before  it  filed  for  protection  from  its 
creditors   In   Federal    Court   on   January   7. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  we  now  have 
close  to  1,000  livestock  producers  holding 
close  to  $2  mUllon  in  verified  receipts  they 
have  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  collecting  in 
full.  With  the  past  low  prices  for  cattle, 
many  capable  producers  have,  as  a  result  of 
the  practices  of  American  Beef,  been  forced 
into  bankruptcy  themselves. 

The  livestock  producers  have  not  been  the 
only  ones  to  suffer.  These  actions  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  over  1,000  jobs  in  American  Beef 
plants  that  have  closed  in  Iowa.  The  company 
has  even  faUed  to  pay  the  health  benefits  of 
their  own  employees,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  contractual  obligation  to  do  so. 

These  are  all  tragedies.  But  perhaps  the 
worst  tragedy  of  all  is  that  most  or  all  of 
the  injury  done  to  individuals  and  communi- 
ties now  experiencing  economic  hardship 
covtld  have  been  avoided  by  having  Ameri- 
can Beef  file  a  bond  with  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration.  Recent  months 
have  shown  the  exemption  of  packers  from 
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the  bonding  provisions  of  the  Act  is  an  over- 
sight which  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

In  the  1920's,  most  livestock  was  purchased 
from  terminal  stockyards  such  as  the  Omaha 
stockyard.  In  fact,  in  1926,  91%  of  the  cattle, 
76%  of  the  hogs,  and  82%  of  the  sheep  were 
purchased  from  stockyards.  In  1973,  pack- 
ers purchased  from  public  markets,  primarily 
In  the  form  of  direct  purchase  73%  of  the 
cattle,  70%  of  the  hogs,  and  73%  of  the 
abeep. 

The  risk  implications  of  this  trend  to  the 
farmers  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Stock- 
yards under  the  Act  are  required  to  carry  a 
bond;  packers  are  not.  Thus,  the  exposure  to 
financial  ruin  has  increased  four  fold. 

Requiring  packers  to  be  bonded  is  an  im- 
portaint  point  In  all  the  bills  before  the  com- 
mittees. They  allow  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Adm.  to  regulate  the  market,  without 
drastically  increasing  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy. In  essence,  the  concept  is  to  hav.}  pri- 
vate industry  regulate  private  Industry.  This 
is  the  approach  I  strongly  favor,  and  urge 
the  committees  to  adopt. 

Once  a  bond  has  been  filed,  the  bonding 
company  would  have  a  definite  self-interest 
in  keeping  close  tabs  on  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  packers  as  they  do  now  with  stock- 
yards and  livestock  dealers  under  the  present 
act.  If  a  packer  appears  to  become  financially 
unstable,  the  bonding  company  could  send 
strong  warning  signals  to  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration  and  concerned 
livestock  producers  by  withdrawing  its  bond. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  bond  would  be  a  clear 
warning  that  the  company  was  in  financial 
trouble.  Livestock  producers  and  employees 
of  the  company  would  be  put  on  notice  that 
the  company  is  experiencing  financial  diffi- 
culty. Also,  federal  legislation  is  needed  to  set 
a  national  standard  becavise  of  the  diversity 
and  complexity  of  Individual  state  bonding 
laws  or  state  laws  that  require  filing  of  fi- 
nancial statements. 

Of  course,  bonding  alone  Is  not  the  total 
answer  to  the  many  abuses  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  bankruptcy  of  American  Beef. 
The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 
must  be  able  to  move  quickly  to  institute 
safeguards  in  the  market. 

The  second  major  provision  of  our  bill  will 
give  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administra- 
tion the  authority  to  obtain  a  cease  and  de- 
sist order  against  the  packer  to  protect  the 
producer  while  allowing  the  packer  to  con- 
tinue to  operation.  This  order  can  be  used  to 
provide  safeguards  such  as  payment  by  cer- 
tified check.  Under  the  present  law.  the  ad- 
ministration must  wait  until  the  packer  baa 
defaulted  on  payment  before  it  can  act.  In 
the  case  of  American  Beef,  this  was  after 
farmers  had  lost  roughly  $2  million. 

Our  bUl  also  alters  the  "reparation"  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  H.R.  6133  extends  the  period 
In  which  an  Individual  can  file  for  damages 
throxigh  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Admin- 
istration. It  also  waives  the  need  for  an  oral 
hearing  for  damages  of  less  than  $10,000. 
(While  this  may  sound  excessive,  the  com- 
mittee should  note  that  the  average  claim 
against  American  Beef  is  roughly  $20,000). 
Our  bill  also  assesses  an  automatic  civil  fine 
of  $500  a  day  if  a  packer  does  not  pay  awarded 
damages.  It  has  often  been  a  problem  for  the 
farmer  to  collect  damages.  Presently,  he  must 
go  to  court.  The  time  and  expenses  involved 
in  waging  a  court  battle  can  often  impose 
hardships  on  the  farmer  equal  to  and  in  some 
cases  greater  than  the  original  damages.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  we  must  provide  for  • 
more  speedy  and  less  costly  way  for  the 
farmer  to  recover  his  damages.  Our  bill  does 
that. 

With  the  other  technical  amendments  in 
our  biU  to  close  other  loopholes,  fair  play 
wUl  be  returned  to  the  marketplace.  Theee 
amendments,  I  am  convinced,  can  assure 
both  farmers  and  packers  that  their  Interests 
are  protected. 
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As  I  stated  earlier,  bonding  is  not  the  er  - 
tire  answer  to  the  problem.  There  is  one  other 
area  that  this  committee  must  Investigate. 
That  concerns  the  question  of  why  a  packer 
cannot  pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead  for  Uve- 
stock  Just  the  same  as  a  stockyard  does.  It 
has  always  seemed  peculiar  to  me  that  when 
I  buy  meat  In  the  grocery  store,  I  have  to 
pay  cash.  Yet,  when  the  packer  buys  cattle 
from  a  farmer,  the  standard  practice  has 
been  to  pay  with  a  non-certlfled  check  which 
Invariably  Is  covered  by  a  "float."  I  believe 
this  whole  area  needs  a  thorough  examlna^ 
tlon  by  this  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  speak  briefly  in  sup- 
port of  HJR.  1037.  As  you  know,  this  bUl  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Neal  Smith 
of  Iowa,  and  concerns  the  trend  towards 
vertlcle  Integration.  The  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  was  also  Intended  to  prevent  ma- 
nipulation of  price. 

As  you  may  know,  Iowa  Beef  Processors 
one  of  the  largest  packing  companies  in  the 
country,  intends  to  enter  the  cattle  feeding 
business.  I  believe  this  presents  a  serious 
danger  to  the  free  market.  In  1966  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Administration  issued  a 
report  that  showed  that  packers  feeding  cat- 
tle could  have  ten  times  the  leverage  on  the 
prices  paid  to  farmers  compared  to  an  open 
and  free  market.  The  trend  in  cattle  and  hogs 
toward  packer  feeding  has  not  developed  to  a 
dangerous  level  at  this  time.  But  we  must  be- 
ware. All  we  need  to  do  is  look  at  the  poultry 
industry  for  all  the  warning  we  need  of  what 
can  happen.  The  small  independent  poultry 
producer  is  virtually  non-existent. 

I  hope  that  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  will  give  this  bUl  Ita 
full  consideration. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  these  vital  issues 
with  you. 


NATIONAL  SPACE  INSTTrUTE 
LAUNCHED 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

■Mr  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  and  the  pleasure  to  attend  the 
launching  of  two  vehicles  on  July  15 
The  one  launch  was  the  Apollo  space- 
cralt  with  the  crew  of  astronauts 
Thomas  Patten  Stafford,  Donald  "Deke" 
Kent  Slayton.  and  Vance  DeVote  Brand 
on  board  to  hold  their  historic  meeting 
In  space  with  the  U.S.SJI.  Soyuz  space- 
craft. The  second  launching  was  that  of 
a  new  organization  chartered  to  coti- 
munlcate  the  benefits  of  our  space  pro- 
gram to  the  public.  This  new  nonprofit, 
educational  and  scientific  organization 
will  be  known  as  the  National  Space  In- 
stitute and  its  first  president  is  the  weU- 
toown  rocket  expert  Dr.  Wemher  Von 
Braun.  Because  of  the  significance  of  Dr 
Von  Braun's  statement  I  am  including 
It  m  the  Record  and  commend  his  open- 
ing speech  to  all  my  colleagues. 
FmsT  Aknttal  National  Spaci  iNSTmrxE— 

BOAM  op  Directobs/Board  op  Oovernoks 

Meeting 

Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.  President: 
Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen   dis- 
tinguished guests  and  Trusrtees  of  the  Na- 
tional Space  Institute. 
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We  are  all  gathered  here  today  to  witness 
another  great  space  achievement  for  all 
mankind  ...  the  world's  first  international 
manned  ^>ace  flight  ...  the  Apollo/Soyuz 
Test  Project. 

We  have  Just  viewed  the  launch  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  Soyuz  spacecraft  with  Com- 
mander Aleksey  Leonov  and  Flight  Engineer 
Valerty  Kubasov  aboard,  lifting  off  from  the 
Soviet  Cosmodrome  at  Baykonur,  near  the 
Aral  Sea  in  Kazakhstan,  Russia. 

We  will  all  view  the  liftoff  this  afternoon 
of  the  Apollo  Spacecraft  from  Kennedy 
Space  Center  Launch  Complex  39B,  Merritt 
Island,  Florida,  with  Commander  Thomas  P. 
Stafford.  Command  Module  Pilot  Vance 
Brand  and  Docking  Module  Pilot  Donald  K 
Slayton  aboard. 

The  nine-day  Apollo/Soyuz  Test  Project 
mission  will  mark  the  first  time  that 
manned  ^acecraft  of  two  nations  have  met 
in  space  for  Joint  engineering  and  scientific 
investigations  .  .  .  and  bring  Into  reaJlty 
the  May.  1972,  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  work 
toward  a  conmion  docking  system  for  future 
generations  of  spacecraft  and  International 
cooperation  In  space. 

Tlie  highlight  of  the  Apollo/Soyuz  Test 
Project  wlU  be  on  July  17,  1975  approxi- 
mately 52  hours  into  the  mission.  the 
Apollo  will  execute  a  series  of  maneuvers 
that  will  result  In  rendezvous  and  docking 
with  the  Russian  Soyuz  spacecraft.  The  two 
spacecrafts  will  remain  docked  for  approxi- 
mately two  days  as  exchange  visits  and  Joint 
experiments  are  conducted.  Then,  they  will 
be  separated,  the  Soyuz  Is  expected  to  re- 
main in  earth  orbit  for  an  additional  43 
hours  before  returning  to  Earth.  It  will  land 
In  Kazakhstan,  Russia.  The  Apollo  will  op- 
erate In  space  for  anproximately  six  days 
after  separation.  It  will  land  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  near  Hawaii. 

In  my  opinion,  this  historic  space  mission 
signals  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  space 
where  man  will  work  peacefullv  to  achieve 
scientific  victory  of  unparalleled  impor- 
tance for  all  of  mankind  on  earth. 

I  know  that  you  are  all  here  for  this 
breakfast  because  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
a  new  organization  Is  needed  to  communi- 
cate the  benefits  of  our  national  space 
program  to  the  American  public.  The  Na- 
tional Space  Institute  which  we  are  for- 
mally launching  today,  shall  perform  that 
function.  It  is  a  non-profit,  educational  and 
scientific   organization. 

In  order  to  keep  our  country  advancing 
as  a  worid  leader,  we  must  maintain  our 
efforts  in  the  advancement  of  space  tech- 
nology. There  is  a  need  for  the  American 
public  to  know  and  understand  the  value 
and  benefits  resulting  from  our  National 
space  program. 

Benefits  from  space  technology  have  en- 
tered into  our  daUy  lives  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  most  people  realize.  Advances 
m  medicine,  communications,  earth  re- 
sources, environmental  monitoring,  and 
thousands  of  new  products  and  materials 
have  given  the  United  States  technological 
leadership  In  the  world  today.  The  space 
program  is  essential  to  retaining  that  lead- 
ership. 

The  National  Space  Institute  will  develop 
educational  programs  designed  to  reach  the 
broad  spectrum  of  American  society  by  pro- 
viding information  and  educational  ma- 
terials necessary  for  a  full  appreciation  of 
our  space  program. 

In  addition,  the  National  Space  Institute 
wiU  provide  a  forum  for  the  discussion  and 
direction  of  space  policy.  The  organization 
believes  that  science  and  technology,  spear- 
headed by  a  vigorous  space  program,  can 
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help  solve  some  of  America's  domestic  dr*. 
lems.  »^"*- 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to  mo. 
vide  the  public  with  a  voice  in  the  dlrectt* 
of  the  space  program.  Properly  directed  1^ 
supported,  the  space  projects  planned  to 
the  future  can  help  resolve  many  of  am 
pressing  energy,  food,  environmental  1^ 
economic  problems  with  which  we  are  Um 
today.  ^^ 

I  would  Uke  to  take  a  few  moment!  ta 
give  you  some  specific  examples  of  aprti 
cations  of  space  technology.  -tvu- 

The  Apollo/Soyuz  Test  Project  will  nn>. 
vide  the  opportunity  to  conduct  twentj. 
seven  experiments  involving  space  sclencL 
space  processing  and  manufacturing  euih 
surveys  and  life  sciences.  A  few  example 

The  stable  and  relatively  prolonged  mta- 
slon  wUl  be  employed  to  gain  more  data  on 
a    comparatively   low-energy.    X-ray,   back- 
ground   in    the   sky   detected    by   aoundin. 
rocket  studies.  Little  Is  known  about  a5 
phenomenon  which  can  only  be  studied  with 
equipment    placed    above    our    atmosphere 
The  aim  is  to  ascertain  both  the  source  of  Mu 
radiation   and   the   process   by  which  it  u 
derived.   Just   as  studies  of   the  sun  pro- 
vlded  the  key  to  our  understanding  of  nu- 
clear fusion  and  fission,  processes  on  which 
our  present  atomic  power  plants  are  bated 
a  better  understanding  of  these  celestial  X. 
ray  sources  may  show  us  new  ways  of  utlllj. 
Ing  nature's  abundant  energy  release  proc- 
esses to  alleviate  our  energy  dilemma  hew 
on  Earth.  Another  experiment  planned  to 
the  Apollo/Soyuz  Project  wUl  Involve  elec- 
trophoresis in  zero  gravity.  Electrophoreeto 
is  a  technique  to  separate  the  ingredients  of 
a  mixture  of  particles  of  lightly  dlffefent 
weight  suspended  in  a  fluid  under  the  In- 
fluence  of  an  electric  field.  The  heavier  tlM 
particle  U  the  slower  it  will  migrate  to  one 
of  the  two  electrodes  Inserted  in  the  fluid. 
It  has  ah-eady  been  demonstrated  in  prevloM 
spaceflights  that  the  weightless  environment 
pernaits  a  far  better  separation  than  can  t» 
obtained  on  Earth.  Electrophoretlc  sepan- 
tlon  on  future  space  missions  with  our  Space 
Shuttle  is  likely  to  become  a  valuable  tool  fof 
biological   research.   It  may  not   only  help 
solve   the  so-called  protein   reject  problem 
encountered  in  organ  transplants  but  eva 
lead  to  the  manufacture  of  far  superior  phar- 
maceutical products. 

Among  the  life  sciences  experiments  in 
studies  of  how  weightlessness  may  affect  the 
body's  response  or  resistance  to  infection. 
Studies  will  be  made  of  lymphocytes  and 
polymorphonuclear  leukocytes  in  blood  sam- 
ples taken  from  the  astronauts  before  and 
after  their  mission.  Leukocytes  are  the  whJU 
cells  that  attack  iirfectlous  bacteria.  Lym- 
phocytes either  manufacture  antibodies  that 
battle  viruses  and  other  infectious  agents  at 
transmit  information  to  other  cells  on  ho» 
to  repel  disease.  The  studies  wUl  add  to 
knowledge  about  the  body's  defense  mecha- 
nisms. 

Observations  will  be  made  of  earth  fea- 
tures, processes,  and  phenomena  in  many 
scientific  disciplines.  Among  these  are  sur- 
veying the  snow  runoffs  in  mountalnom 
regions  for  better  water  management  of  stor- 
age lakes. 

The  Apollo/Soyuz  mission  will  concentrate 
on  the  Himalayan  snow  fields  and  drainsgi 
patterns  as  an  aid  to  irrigation  and  flood 
control  on  the  Indian  Sub-continent  and 
mapping  extensions  of  the  San  Andreas  Fault 
and  related  fracture  systems  In  the  United 
States  for  ou  and  mineral  exploration  and 
earthquake  studies. 

Communications  from  the  docked  ApcHo 
and  Soyuz  spacecraft  wUl  be  relayed  to  Earth 
through    NASA's    Applications    Technology 
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Bfttelllte-e,  a  versatile  spacecraft  being  used 
for  experiments  on  the  frontiers  of  com- 
munications, meteorology,  and  space  science. 

If  Apollo/Soyviz  were  transmitting  directly 
to  ground  stations,  as  has  been  the  practice 
in  past  manned  flights,  its  comparatively 
low  orbit  and  the  limited  number  of  stations 
would  restrict  communications  between  the 
astronauts  and  Mission  Control  to  an  aver- 
age of  only  about  15  minutes  out  of  each 
approximately  90-mlnute  orbit. 

Applications  Technology  Satelllte-6,  how- 
ever, is  In  constant  communications  view  of 
nearly  half  the  globe  from  Its  vantage  point 
about  35,680  kilometers  (22,300  miles)  above 
Karth  and,  with  supporting  ground  stations, 
Apollo  and  the  ground-based  flight  control- 
lers will  be  able  to  communicate  for  about 
(0  minutes  out  of  each  orbit. 

These  are  Just  some  specific  examples  from 
the  Apollo/Soyuz  Test  Project.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  some  other  space  program  ex- 
amples of  space  technology  applications: 

The  LANDSAT  Satellites,  formerly  known 
as  ERTS  (or  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellites),  has  demonstrated  that  with 
multi-spectral  scanning  from  orbit,  you  can 
make  excellent  crop  surveys  and  crop  pre- 
dictions for  the  harvesting  period.  They  also 
enable  us  to  detect  resources  such  as  oil, 
minerals,  natural  gas  from  orbit.  There  are 
now  two  (2)  such  LANDSAT8.  Every  9  days 
they  give  us,  on  a  global  scale,  a  complete 
rundown  on  how  the  food  crops  on  Planet 
Earth  are  coming  along.  The  same  satellites 
give  us  excellent  up-to-date  information  on 
the  distribution  of  the  population  on  Earth — 
a  census.  If  you  will.  Where  do  all  the  peo- 
ple live — where  are  the  hungry  mouths  that 
must  be  fed?  When  you  have  these  two  pieces 
of  information;  namely  the  supply  of  food — 
what  food  is  available,  and  where  It  Is  lo- 
cated—and the  demand  pattern  for  this 
food — where  are  the  hungry  mouths  that 
must  be  fed — you  can  stick  these  two  sets  of 
data  into  a  computer  and  figure  out  where 
what  kind  of  food  must  be  shipped  so  no- 
body on  Earth  goes  hungry.  The  computer 
actually  can  make  a  far  more  sophisticated 
statement.  For  example,  it  can  provide 
printouts  of  areas  of  critical  protein  short- 
ages and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  that 
In  today's  world,  with  its  rapidly  growing 
population,  and  with  some  products  of  the 
much  heralded  green  revolution  apparently 
going  sour,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  we 
better  understand  global  supply  and  demand 
patterns  for  food.  I  believe  that  hunger  wlU 
be  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  on 
Planet  Earth  for  the  next  few  decades.  In 
the  nick  of  time,  a  tool  is  at  our  disposal 
to  find  out  the  detailed  nature  of  the  world- 
wide food  problem  which  is  growing  desper- 
ate at  a  rapid  rate.  I  am  convinced  that  26 
years  from  now  {leople  will  wonder  how  we 
could  ever  have  been  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  without  such  a  survey  tool  we  could 
handle  this  problem.  In  fact.  I  am  sure  we 
Bhall  become  so  used  to  basing  key  decisions 
on  global  food  distribution  on  these  satel- 
lites, that  a  world  without  them  wUl  be 
Just  as  unthinkable  for  people  25  years  from 
now  as  a  world  without  telephones  or  air- 
liners would  be  for  us  today. 

In  the  field  of  worldwide  education,  satel- 
lites will  likewise  make  an  everlasting  im- 
pact. Vast  portions  of  the  Earth  have  ab- 
solutely inadequate  educational  facilities. 
The  same  geosyndronous  Satellite  ATS-6  that 
will  serve  as  a  communications  relay  for  the 
Apollo/Soyuz  mission,  has  been  in  orbit  for 
a  little  over  a  year,  serving  Appalachla,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska  with  rural  edu- 
cation and  health  care  programs.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  it  arrived  at  its  new  station  over 
Lake  Victoria  in  Africa,  from  where  it  Is 
scheduled  to  relay  educational  television 
programs  to  5,000  villages  in  India,  under  a 
treaty  agreement  signed  between  the  United 
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States  and  the  government  of  India  several 
years  ago.  The  problem  of  rural  education 
in  India  is  of  a  magnitude  that  with  conven- 
tional means  it  cannot  be  solved  at  all.  India 
has  well  over  500  million  people  there — and 
more  than  50%  of  them  are  under  the  age 
of  15 — that  is,  school  age  or  below.  Any  at- 
tempt to  produce  enough  teachers  for  the 
500,000  villages  in  India  where  80%  of  the 
population  lives  is  hopeless.  The  population 
climbs  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  coun- 
try can  produce  youngsters  qualified  to  go  to 
teachers  colleges.  Even  teachers  who  have 
completed  their  training,  usually  refuse  to  go 
to  the  villages,  but  prefer  Jobs  in  the  big 
cities  with  the  rapidly-expanding  Indian  in- 
dustry. So  you  see,  we  have  a  typical  case  of 
"you  can't  get  there  from  here".  It  is  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment that  the  only  way  to  carry  education  to 
the  villages  where  the  illiteracy  rate  Is  over 
80% — total  illiteracy  rate  in  India  is  about 
70  r» — is  by  direct  television  broadcast  edu- 
cation. ATS-6  will  distribute  educational 
programs — reading,  writing,  arithmetic, — but 
also  adult  training  in  advanced  agricultural 
techniques,  hygiene  and  family  planning  to 
low  cost  TV  receivers  in  the  villages.  ATS-6 
capability  will  be  limited  to  5,000  villages, 
rather  than  the  500,000  villages  India  has. 
It  is  also  limited  to  2  languages  rather  than 
the  15  languages  and  dialects  required  to 
cover  the  needs  of  the  entire  subcontinent. 
That  remains  for  a  later,  operational  foUow- 
up  system. 

Timely  meteorological  advice  is  another 
important  area  where  satellites  can  save 
many  lives.  In  India  and  other  rice  growing 
countries  of  the  world,  rice  transplantation 
Is  a  most  critical  time.  If  you  transplant 
several  weeks  before  the  monsoon  arrives,  the 
little  rice  plant  will  shrivel  and  die.  If  you 
transplant  too  late,  the  monsoon  rains  wiU 
topple  the  transplanted  rice  and  it  will 
drown.  So  it  is  most  Important  to  time  the 
transplantation  to  the  arrival  of  the  mon- 
soon rains.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  ac- 
curate prediction  of  the  local  arrival  of  the 
monsoon,  about  10%  of  the  projected  rice 
crop  of  all  of  India  cotild  be  saved.  This 
means  statistically  that  of  India's  500  mU- 
llon  people,  about  50  million  more  will  have 
enough  to  eat!  So  we've  talking  about  the 
well-being  and  maybe  the  survival  of  a  very 
large  number  of  people.  Satellites  can  pro- 
vide vitally-needed  real-time  Information 
to  farmers  the  world  over.  Even  in  the  United 
States  their  information  can  be  very  useful — 
like  when  to  turn  the  smudge  pots  on  In 
Florida  to  protect  the  citrus  groves  from 
cold  snaps.  In  the  United  States,  of  cdurse, 
weather  forecasting  is  in  somewhat  better 
shape  than  in  India,  where  many  farmers 
still  rely  for  their  monsoon  forecast  on 
grandmother's  arthritis,  rather  than  on 
meteorologists. 

I  have  Just  given  you  a  few  examples  of 
space  technology  applications.  The  main  role 
of  the  National  Space  Institute  will  be  that 
of  a  catalyst  between  the  space  technologist 
and  the  user.  It  wUl  attempt  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  people  the  new  opportunities 
offered  by  advances  made  in  space  experi- 
ments and  space  techniques.  It  will  study 
the  feasibility  of  the  application  or  the 
potential  uses  of  space  technology  as  it  re- 
lates to  other  human  activities. 

Charter  membership  in  the  National  Space 
Institute  is  open  to  everyone,  from  all  ages 
and  in  all  walks  of  life.  We  are  inviting 
everyone  to  explore  the  great  potential  of 
space  as  a  member  of  the  National  Space  In- 
stitute. We  hope  you  will  encourage  your 
friends,  neighbors  and  associates  to  look  Into 
the  various  types  of  membership  opportuni- 
ties, which  Charles  Hewitt,  our  Executive 
Director,  will  cover  later  this  morning. 

The  National  Space  Institute's  success  Is 
dependent  upon  grants  and  public  member- 
ship contributions  In  order  to  establish  the 
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organization  and  Implement  Its  programs. 
We  are  dependent  on  "seed"  money  over  the 
next  three  (3)  years  to  firmly  establish  the 
core  of  the  organization.  Our  first  year's  an- 
nual operating  budget  goal  is  $300,000.  We 
are  currently  seeking  trustee  memberships 
of  $1,000  or  more  in  order  to  financially  es- 
tablish the  institute.  Public  membership 
contributions  will  go  specifically  toward  de- 
veloping educational  programs  and  ma- 
terials. Actual  application  development  pro- 
grams, which  will  reqtilre  additional  capital, 
vrill  be  funded  by  potential  users  or  vested 
Interest  groups,  and  are  outside  of  the  pres- 
ently envisioned  scope  of  the  National  Space 
Institute.  Charles  Hewitt  will  go  into  the 
mechanics  of  the  organization  during  his 
presentation. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  turnout  we  have 
here  today,  a  cross-section  of  prominent 
Americans  from  all  over  the  country  and  the 
globe,  representing  the  fields  of  science,  en- 
gineering, the  arts,  theater,  government,  the 
press,  business,  law,  medicine,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals who  are  enthusiastic  about  Fpace 
and  who  all  serve  on  various  boards  of  the 
National  Space  Institute  as  Trustees  and 
supporters  of  the  organization.  We  need  your 
recommendations  and  guidance  in  helping 
select  specific  programs  for  the  NSI  to  de- 
velop and  most  of  all,  your  recommendations 
and  support  In  firmly  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Space  Institute  on  a  sound  economic 
base. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  short 
comment  on  what  I  believe  is  the  future  of 
space  exploration.  It  Is  man's  nature  that  be 
always  wants  to  explore — to  move  on — to  de- 
velop and  advance.  If  we  stop  doing  that, 
we  will  no  longer  be  man.  I  am  convinced 
that  man  wUl  be  back  on  the  moon,  and  If 
we  find  even  lower  forms  of  life  on  Mars, 
man  wUl  be  on  Mars,  maybe  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  maybe  10  or  20  years  thereafter. 
And  should  we  have  lost  our  resolve  as  a 
Nation  to  do  It,  somebody  else  wlU.  I  also 
believe  that  the  much  lieralded  idea  of  the 
Earth  as  a  limited  planet  is  absolutely  un- 
acceptable. It  Is  unacceptable  because  for  all 
eternity  It  would  put  a  lid  on  man's  spirit- 
ual growth.  When  I  read  all  these  things 
about  limit  to  growth,  and  that  we  cannot 
grow  indefinitely  in  population  and  In  de- 
mands  per  capita  on  a  limited  planet,  I  think 
to  accept  that  creed  would  reduce  man  to 
the  role  of  a  honeybee  In  a  lew  generations. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
for  the  human  race  ever  to  hapi>en.  I  am 
certain  that  future  generations  will  say  that 
the  real  significance  In  our  space  program 
lay  m  the  fact  that  It  took  the  "Ud  off"  the 
limitations  posed  by  the  finite  size  and  the 
finite  resources  of  the  planet  Earth.  For  we 
are  no  longer  limited  to  Just  one  planet. 
Earth.  We  have  all  the  mineral  resources  and 
aU  the  energies  of  the  solar  system  at  our 
disposal,  and  maybe  one  fine  day  we  will  even 
go  beyond  that. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll 
call  No.  419,  a  quorum  call  on  July  23, 
1975,  I  am  listed  as  falling  to  respond.  I 
was  on  the  fioor  and  inserted  my  card, 
but  presumably  it  did  not  record.  I  would 
like  the  permanent  Record  to  show  that 
I  was  present  on  this  occasion. 
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HONEST  ANALYSIS  OP  NEW  YORK'S 
FINANCIAL  CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

Of   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  over  the  past  several 
montlis  on  the  financial  plight  of  my  city 
of  New  York.  Except  on  the  part  of  the 
city  officials  themselves,  responses  to  this 
crisis  have  been  less  than  energetic.  Both 
State  and  Federal  officials  have  been  re- 
luctant to  Involve  themselves  to  any 
significant  degree  In  developing  mean- 
ingful programs  for  resolving  New  York's 
financial  problems.  Even  the  financial 
experts  have  provided  little  in  the  way 
of  economic  guidance.  Despite  all  of  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few  rare  indi- 
viduals who  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
Issue  head-on  and  offer  siiggestlons  based 
on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  city's  tax 
base  and  a  reevaluation  of  the  many  city 
services  In  terms  of  cost  effectiveness. 
Ffew,  if  any,  politicians  have  reported  so 
candidly  on  the  matter  as  did  Percy  Sut- 
ton, president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, in  his  speech  before  the  Citizens' 
Budget  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  Include  the  first  of  two 
parts  of  his  Jime  10  address  for  the 
Rbcobo  and  then  share  the  remaining 
portion  of  it  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
Issue  which  Immediately  follows: 
OuB  Cmr:  Its  Problkms  and  Suggxsteo 
Cxntzs 
(By  Percy  E.  Sutton) 
"It  wu  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst 
of  tlmee,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of 
believe.  It  was  the  epoch  of  Incredulity    it 
was  the  season  of  Light,  It  was  the  season 
of  Darkness,  It  was  the  spring  of  hope.  It  was 
the  winter  of  despair. 

"We  had  everything  before  us,  we  had 
nothing  before  us,  we  were  all  going  direct 
to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going  directly  the 
other  way." 

"In  short,  the  period  was  so  far  Ilk©  the 
present  period,  that  some  of  Its  noisiest  au- 
thorities Insisted  on  its  being  received  for 
good  or  for  evU,  In  the  superlative  degree  of 
comparison  only." 

We  are,  today,  in  the  "Big  Apple"  called 
New  York  City  experiencing  a  period  much 
like  that  which  I  have  Just  read  from  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  Charles  Dickens'  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

We  are  in  a  time  dilemma  and  any  mean- 
ingful discussion  of  our  dilemma  requires 
some  examination  of  history,  rhetoric,  peo- 
ple, prejudices,  and  practices. 

A  1972  Oallup  poU  asked  the  American 
public:  "If  you  could  live  anywhere  In  the 
TTnlted  States  that  you  wanted  to.  would 
you  prefer  a  city,  suburban  area,  small  town 
or  a  farm?"  Only  13%  preferred  the  city. 

While  It  Is  a  common  view  that  cities  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  nearly  everything  we 
value  In  human  society,  dislike  and  distrust 
of  urban  life  is  as  old  as  the  cities  them- 
selves. 

If  we  examine  the  facts  we  find  that  there 
may  be  reasons  for  the  anti-urban  sentiment 
In  millions  of  Americans  today  and  that 
these  reasons  are  reinforced  by  a  subjective 
religious  and  ctiltural  philosophy  which  has 
been  centuries  in  forming. 
A  reading  of  the  Bible  will  show  early 
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reoorded  prejudices  against  cities  as  a  place 
of  abode. 

According  to  Genesis,  after  Cain  slew  his 
brother  Abel,  Cain  became  a  wandering  fugi- 
tive. WhUe  wandering,  God  offered  Cain  pro- 
tection from  those  who  sought  revenge,  but 
Cain  spumed  this  offer.  Instead,  Cain  went 
into  the  land  of  Nod  and  foimded  the  first 
city:  the  City  of  Enoch. 

A  further  reading  of  the  Bible  reveals  that 
In  buUding  the  city  Enoch,  Cain  rejected 
God  in  an  attempt  to  control  his  own  destiny. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  city  Itself  was 
an  act  of  defiance  against  God's  will;  It  was 
an  environment  which  spawned  disobedience. 
The  city  was  "unnatural"  and  resulted  In  the 
despoUlation  of  the  coimtryside  that  God 
had  created  for  men. 

In  another  part  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  read  that  the  Israelites,  during 
their  bondage  In  Egypt  were  forced  to  build 
Egyptian  cities. 

This  experience  of  work  and  suffering  im- 
der  bondage  should  have  been  ample  reason 
fOT  the  Israelites  to  curse  city  life.  Yet,  when 
released  from  bondage,  they  built  cities  of 
their  own.  These  cities.  Included  the  City 
of  Jericho,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  because  it  is  said  it  "inv(Aed 
God's  wrath." 

Prom  Genesis  to  Revelations  and  the  Koran 
of  the  Islamic  religion,  "The  City"  was  uni- 
formly, denounced  as  "evil  and  corrupting 
to  man's  soul." 

Then,  if  we  turn  to  the  writings  of  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers,  we  find  that  they 
also  reflected  an  anti-\u"ban  point  of  view. 
The  educated  "yearned  for  the  coimtryside, 
as  a  respite  from  the  evils  of  the  cities." 

And  then,  here  in  early  America,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, characterized  the  ideals  of  American 
values  as  anti-city;  he  wrote:  "Those  who 
labor  In  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  if  ever  he  had  a  chosen  people." 

Throughout  early  America  and  to  the  pres- 
ent, an  emerging  goal  of  the  majority  of  the 
middle  class  was  to  escape  the  chaos  and  the 
disorder  of  the  central  city,  and  the  slums 
and  tenements  which  they  departed  were 
inherited  by  the  next  wave  of  migrants  imd 
immigrants.  The  hard  memory  of  the  city 
which  the  departed  retained  was  one  of  a 
"high  cost  of  living  which  bought  them 
crime  ridden  streets,  noisy  mills,  and  vermin- 
infested  tenements." 

Today,  urban  dwellers  hang  landscape 
paintings  over  their  fireplaces.  Introducing 
a  tamed  wilderness  Into  their  homes,  an- 
other manifestation  to  identify  with  pleas- 
ures and  conditions  not  overly  abundant  in 
our  cities. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  the  his- 
toric ostracizing  of  our  cities  (where  today 
such  an  overwhelming  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulation lives)  that  we  examine  the  greatest 
city  on  earth;  New  York  City. 

During  the  years  of  1969  and  afterwards, 
the  question  was  often  asked:  "Is  New  York 
City  governable?"  When  asked,  I  would  al- 
ways answer  by  saying:  "Yes,  very  definitely. 
New  York  City  is  governable,  but  it  can  be 
governed  better  if  differently  structured."  I 
cotild  then  go  on  to  detail  some  of  the 
changes  that  I  feel  would  make  New  York 
a  better  governed  City. 

I  have  noticed  that  during  the  past  two 
years,  I  have  very  rarely  been  asked  the 
question:  'Ts  New  York  governable?"  But 
now.  people  are  asking  a  new  question:  "Is 
New  York  City  economically  viable",  or  sim- 
ply, "Can  New  York  City  survive?" 

I  answer  that  new  question  by  saying: 
"Yes,  New  York  City  can  be  economically 
viable,  and  Yes,  New  York  City  can  survive." 
It  can  do  more  than  "survive",  it  can  thrive 
But,  It  will  thrive  only  If  New  Yorkers  are 
prepared    to    understand    that    which    has 
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brought  our  great  City  to  its  present  eon. 
nomlc  crisis.  .  .  .  and  New  York  Cltv^ 
survive  and  thrive  only  if  New  Yorkers  i^ 
have  been  a  part  of  the  problem  are  no« 
prepared  to  Join  together  in  the  solution  Z 
the  problem.  " 

This  year's  New  York  City  budget  » 
money  crisis"  is  very  much  like  last  natt 
energy  crisis  in  that  the  money  "crista"  of 
which  the  public  la  aware;  the  money  cilik 
which  newspapers  write  about  and  poUH 
clans  discuss,  is  only  a  relatively  aild 
symptom  of  a  much  more  fimdamenttl 
money  crisis  which  so  many  seem  not  m 
ready  to  face.  ^ 

In  last  year's  "energy  crisis",  people  «m 
aware  that  they  had  to  wait  in  long  Uan 
to  buy  gasoline.  They  were  aware  that  ni 
stations  weren't  open  on  weekends,  uA 
that  they— the  vehicle  operators,  had  to  op. 
erate  their  vehicles  more  slowly  to  save  gu. 
During  that  energy  crisis,  people  were  M 
to  believe  that  the  crisis  existed  becauH 
"Arabs  were  raising  oil  prices"  and  "th» 
major  oil  companies  were  holding  back  on 
supplies  and  exploiting  us." 

Meanwhile,  the  real  energy  crisis,  the  much 
more  fundamental  crisis  was  and  is  a  crlsli 
in  which  the  world  is  rapidly  nmnlng  ott 
of  obtainable  economically  produced  oil  tad 
that  sometimes  toward  the  beginning  of  ttM 
next  century,  there  might  be  little  oU  left  te 
our  industrialized  society. 

In  this  real  energy  crlsU,  the  very  sur- 
vival  of  the  Industraillzed  world  may  be  in 
Jeopardy,  unless,  alternate  sources  of  energy, 
such  as  nuclear  power  and  solar  power,  in 
sufficiently  developed  so  as  to  replace  petro- 
leum as  the  oil  of  machinery  and  coiii». 
quently,  the  "oil  of  life". 

There  is  a  simUarlty  between  the  public^ 
perception  of  the  New  York  City  Budnt 
Crisis,  and  that  of  the  first  energy  crtsla. 
UntU  this  very  day,  the  public,  given  guid- 
ance by  public  writings  and  public  talk,  fo- 
cused its  attention  principally  on  a  "caih 
flow  crisis"  and  an  announced  641  million 
dollar  1976-76  budget  deficit  crisis. 

Now,  pundits  suggest  we  are  on  our  mr 
to  a  "solution,"  albeit  a  rather  stringent  ao- 
lutlon  through  a  corporation  known  as  Big 
Mac,  of  both  the  "cash  flow"  and  "the  1976- 
76  Budget  crisis."  But,  this  solution  may  to 
simUar  to  the  "solution"  of  the  energy  crista. 
As  to  the  energy  crisis,  once  the  public  hid 
access  to  gas,  even  though  the  price  was  high- 
er, the  public  no  longer  perceived  that  an 
energy  crisis  existed.  After  all,  "isn't  gas  avail- 
able in  abundance."  and  "are  there  not  gaso- 
line price  wars  raging  around  the  countrr," 
and,  "aren't  the  oU  companies  pressuring 
their  outlets  to  pump  more  gas?"  These  wen 
the  conmients  and  actions  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  no  longer  did  the  energy  crista 
exist.  The  energy  crisis  appeared  over. 

And,  so  it  may  be  that  once  the  enormotu 
short-term  debt  of  New  York  City  is  refl- 
f^r'^  ^  *  long-term  debt,  and  once  the 
1976-76  budget  Is  brought  to  balance,  on 
?-*Pf '^.^*°'  ^  *^»  P"b»c  mind,  the  New 
York  City  budget  crisis,  like  the  energy  crista, 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But,  the  real  fiscal  crisis  of  New  York  City, 
the  much  more  fundamental  crisis,  wiU  re- 
main. It  will  remain  as  a  time  bomb,  quieUy 
ticking  away  in  the  background  of  our  com- 
placent lives. 

^2^f  *?*  '^^  *^*=*^  crisis  of  New  York  to 
i^^J?''*^**'  *^  °'"  City's  htetory.  It  to 
hnbeded  in  many  things,  one  of  which  is  th« 
ract  that  the  existing  system  of  taxation  in 
New  York  city,  with  Its  heavy  reUance  on 
the  property  tax  to  provide  basic  City  serv- 
ices, is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  th« 
multlpUclty  of  City-delivered  services.  And 
without  fundamental  change  in  our  tax  strue- 
ture,  businesses  will  be  driven  from  our  city, 
Investors  and  people  will  find  us  increasingly 
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unattractive  and  suddenly,  not  slowly,  we 
will  die. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  solution  of  the  energy 
crisis,  we  solve  our  immediate  budget  crisis 
by  converting  3  billion  odd  dollars  from  short- 
term  notes  to  10  year  bonds,  and  we  bring 
the  budget  into  balance  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  by  new  taxing  ar.d  grevlous  employee 
terminations.  But  serious  students  of  fiscal 
cumagement  point  out  that  the  converting 
of  short-term  notes  into  long  term  bonds 
uid  the  massive  firing  of  people  cannot, 
alone,  solve  our  problems. 

The  real  solution  to  our  New  York  City 
money  crunch  can  come  only  after  the  City  of 
New  York,  its  leaders,  its  opinion  molders, 
and  its  citizens  are  fully  prepared  to  accept 
g  period  of  intense  austerity,  and  greatly  re- 
duced City-furnished  services,  and  only  after 
the  tax  base  is  modified  to  be  able  to  finance 
even  a  reduced  level  of  services.  This  is  an 
unpalatable  food  to  taste  and  a  much  more 
difficult  food  to  digest.  This  is  harsh  and  cruel 
talk  to  a  city  that  has  for  decades  done  so 
much  for  its  poor,  its  rich  and  its  middle 
class. 

This  necessary  reduction  of  City  services 
will  be  frightening  to  some,  and  noticeable 
by  all;  for  these  reductions  will  need  to  come 
against  a  background  of  decades  of  expansion 
of  the  number  of  services  and  benefits  de- 
livered by  the  City  of  New  York  to  its  citizens, 
as  well  as  an  ever-increasing  intensity  of  de- 
livery of  many  services  and  benefits. 

The  City  of  New  York  provides  more  health, 
education,  sanitation,  recreation,  cultural 
and  other  services  than  any  other  City  in 
this  nation. 

When  one  asks  the  question:  "What  hap- 
pened to  us;  Why  is  the  City  In  such  bad 
straits?"  The  answer  is  found  in  many  actions 
and  many  attitudes  over  many  years.  Much 
of  our  problem  comes  out  of  a  history  of 
being  a  great  City. 

What  other  City  experiences  a  cost  of  72 
cents  to  transport  a  passenger,  but  charges 
the  rider  only  35  cents  for  that  transporta- 
tion? 

Being  a  "great  City"  means  that  we  can 
point  to  ourselves  and  ask  the  question: 
"What  other  city  in  this  nation  has  one  high 
school  that  has  as  its  specialty  the  prepar- 
ing of  students  in  the  field  of  aviation,  and 
another  for  music  and  the  arts,  and  still 
another  for  fashion  design;  another  for  the 
marine  industry,  another  that  specializes  in 
teaching  the  printing  trade,  and  yet  another 
specializing  in  the  teaching  of  auto  me- 
chanics alone; — and  on  and  on  we  could  go 
as  to  our  specialized  high  schools  here  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

What  other  city  has  as  many  children  in 
day  care,  or  more  municipal  hospitals,  or  a 
tultlon-free  and  open  admission  higher  edu- 
cation system? 

Being  a  "great  city"  has  meant  that  the 
City  of  New  York  delivers  to  its  citizens  many 
services  that  in  other  areas  of  the  country, 
are  delivered  by  state  governments,  by  county 
governments,  and  by  separate  school  districts. 

Being  a  "great  city,"  our  City,  In  addition 
to  the  wide-range  of  services  that  it  had  tra- 
ditionally delivered,  during  the  1960's,  (and 
even  into  the  last  four  (4)  years)  the  City  of 
New  York  vastly  expanded  and  intensified 
Its  range  of  services.  There  was  Instituted  a 
program  of  Open  Admission  in  the  City  Uni- 
versity. There  was  begun  a  large  scale  pro- 
gram of  day  care  services  and  there  was  a 
vast  expansion  in  the  practice  of  incurring 
city  debt  to  build  housing  for  middle  income 
families. 

I  mention  this  last  fact  to  put  into  better 
perspective  our  city's  monetary  diqK>sal;  lest 
the  imaware  persist  in  believing  that  only 
the  poor  benefit  from  the  warm  bosom  of 
Tnother  New  York." 

The  fact  Is  that,  about  one  (1)  bUUon  dol- 
lars worth  of  the  City's  short-term  debt  came 
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as  a  result  of  a  proper  desire  to  subsidize  the 
rents  of  famUles  In  middle  Income  MltcheU 
Lama  Housing  developments;  with  some  of 
them  at  rentals  of  $125  per  room  per  month. 
To  prevent  an  increase  in  rents  to  these 
middle  income  families,  the  City  avoided 
long-term  financing  and  amassed  Instead,  a 
great  billion  dollar  short-term  debt  which 
was  repeatedly  "rolled  over"  as  city  fathers 
awaited  a  "better  money  market." 

The  question  might  properly  be  asked: 
how  did  New  York  City,  during  the  1960'8  and 
early  1970's  manage  to  walk  so  constantly 
down  the  path  to  ever  increasing  debt 
through  ever  Increasing  service  delivery?  The 
answer  is  found  in  numerous  circumstances. 

First,  a  massive  increase  in  available  pro- 
granunatlc  Federal  Aid  encouraged  the  es- 
tablishment, the  growth,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  many  worthy,  but  costly,  social  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  the  increased  avaUabllity  of  State- 
furnished  monetary  aid  during  the  same  pe- 
riod further  supported  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  much  needed  social  pro- 
grams. 

Third,  massive  commercial  and  residential 
construction  provided  a  large  increase  in  tax- 
able real  estate  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
thereby  providing  larger  tax  revenue  poten- 
tial from  which  City-drtlvered  services  might 
be  paid. 

Fourth,  in  the  years  of  1960  and  1968,  there 
was  a  relatively  healthy,  but  rather  stable 
national  and  local  economy  which  induces 
our  city  authorities  to  respond  to  public  de- 
mands for  new  and/or  Intensified  city  serv- 
ices. But,  then  began  the  slide  downward. 
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steUer,  Inc.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide realistic  Information  about  drinking  for 
those  who  choose  to  drink. 

Much  of  the  advertising  on  alcohol  abuse 
used  the  old  "scare"  technique.  By  way  of 
contrast,  the  DISCUS  ads  appeal  to  the  per- 
sonal experience  and  common  sense  of  nor- 
mal adult  drinkers. 

DISCUS  ads  have  concentrated  on  a  va- 
riety of  specific  appeals.  Over  the  years  indi- 
vidual ads  have  told  readers  "What  You  Owe 
to  Your  Guests,"  and  "The  Hostess  Who 
Pours  the  Mostest  Is  a  Poor  Hostess." 

Headlines  on  some  of  the  award-vrinning 
1974  ads  included  "Know  When  to  Say 
When;"  "It's  AU  right  to  Offer  Someone  a 
Drink.  It's  AU  Wrong  to  InsUt,"  and  "There's 
Another  Limit  You  Should  Know:  Your 
Own." 

During  1973  the  luitlonal  advertising  pro- 
gram Included  "If  You  Can't  Stop  Drinking, 
Don't  Start  Driving,"  and  "Your  Guests 
Should  Enjoy  the  Party  Even  When  It'a 
Over." 


IF  YOU  CAN'T  STOP  DRINKING 
DON'T  START  DRIVING 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or   KKNTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
public  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
national  advertising  program  of  the  Dis- 
tilled Spirits  CouncU  of  the  United 
States— DISCUS.  Their  pioneering  ef- 
forts In  the  field  of  public  education 
through  public  service  advertising  on  the 
problems  of  alcohol  abuse  have  Just  been 
recognized  in  the  Saturday  Review's  na- 
tional advertising  competition  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row. 

The  distillers  deserve  public  applause 
for  their  long  standing  concern  about  the 
minority  of  Americans  who  abuse  their 
products,  as  evidenced  in  this  advertis- 
ing program  and  other  activities. 

I  recommend  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  following  release,  and  include  it 
in  the  Record: 

Washingtok  (Special)  July  18,  1976. — The 
DlstUIed  Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States 
(DISCUS)  has  been  honored  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row  in  the  Saturday  Review  adver- 
tising awards  competition. 

The  DISCUS  advertisements  were  a  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  seven-Judge  panel  in  the 
"public  interest"  category. 

Four  1974  award-winning  advertisements 
were  part  of  a  continuing  national  adver- 
tising program  by  DISCUS,  based  on  the  con- 
cept "If  You  Choose  to  Drink,  Drink  Req>on- 
sibly." 

Advertisements  based  on  this  concept  are 
scheduled  for  major  national  publications 
during  1976.  The  advertising  agency  is  Mar- 


JACK  ANDERSON:  WAR  HERO? 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  marked  antipathy  toward 
matters  of  national  defense  shown  by 
columnist  Jack  Anderson  over  the  years 
is  a  matter  of  public  record.  An  examina- 
tion of  his  own  early  record  in  military 
matters  may  be  instructive  in  determing 
the  origins  of  that  hostility. 

It  appears  that  Anderson  groped  about 
for  some  time  before  finding  a  sort  of 
success  as  apprentice  to  muckraker 
Drew  Pearson.  For  a  man  alleged  to  work 
with  factual  information,  Anderson's 
memory  apparently  has  surprising  lapses. 

Although  he  claims  attendance  at  the 
University  of  Utah  and  "either  (George 
Washington  or  Georgetown"  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  there  is  no  record  of  Ander- 
son's having  completed  any  higher  edu- 
cation. Surely  most  of  us  can  remember 
which  college  we  attended;  perhaps  this 
is  yet  smother  indication  of  Anderson's 
inability  to  recall  details. 

In  December  1941,  while  coimtless 
thousands  of  patriotic  Americans  were 
hastening  to  volunteer  to  fight  the  fascist 
Axis  Powers,  Anderson  was  hastening  to 
involve  himself  in  missionary  work  as  an 
unsalaried  volunteer  In  various  States 
in  the  South,  where  we  all  remember  Uie 
fighting  was  thickest. 

Anderson  has  testified  under  oath  that 
his  missionary  work  from  December  20, 
1941,  until  February  22,  1944,  resulted 
from  his  accepting  a  call  from  the  Mor- 
mon Church  after  being  ordained  a  Mor- 
mon minister.  Not  so,  say  Mormon  au- 
thorities, denying  that  Anderson  could 
have  been  ordained  and  stating  that 
Anderson's  work  was  as  an  unsalaried 
volimteer  missionary. 

By  this  time  World  War  n  nearly  over, 
Anderson  "volunteered  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  1944."  Anderson  has  testified  that  hav- 
ing joined  the  Navy,  he  was  sent  to  and 
attended  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  San  Mateo,  Calif.  Anderson  claimed 
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he  attended  "the  Merchant  Marine  Of- 
ficer Training  School"  for  about  3 
months  as  a  "midshipman." 

Strangely,  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy records  give  no  indication  of  a  Jack 
Anderson  in  attendance;  and  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  student  oflBcers  are 
termed  "cadets"  not  "midshipmen."  Mr. 
Anderson  may  be  unaware  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  is  not  an  adjunct 
of  the  Navy  which  he  claims  to  have 
joined. 

Anderson's  career  as  a  valiant  "war 
hero,"  according  to  his  own  testimony, 
consisted  of  7  or  8  months  aboard  the 
merchant  marine  vessel,  Cape  Elizabeth 
late  in  1944.  However,  if  Anderson  were 
ever  a  member  of  a  ship's  crew,  it  is  news 
to  the  Maritime  Bureau  records.  Per- 
haps Anderson  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
correct  this  defect  by  supplying  details 
of  his  service  directly  to  the  Maritime 
Bureau. 

With  the  Axis  Powers  safely  defeated 
In  1945.  our  intrepid  reporter.  Jack  An- 
derson, went  to  China  as  a  correspondent 
for  the  Deseret  News.  He  claims  he  filed 
stories  from  China  on  the  guerrilla  cam- 
paigns and  air  raids;  but  Anderson 
must  not  yet  have  learned  his  profession 
in  those  days,  because,  under  oath,  he 
was  unable  to  remember  what  news- 
papers, if  any,  had  printed  his  stories. 

In  a  circimistance  unusual  for  one  who 
had  already  seen  service  in  the  Navy, 
Anderson  has  stated  that  sometime  after 
the  war — but  he  could  not  remember  just 
when — ^he  was  inducted  into  the  U.S. 
Army.  Again,  with  a  remarkable  grasp 
of  detail,  Anderson  Is  vague  as  to  his  unit. 
"I  think  there  was  a  brief  period  that 
I  was  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps"  and 
is  unable  to  remember  such  basics  as 
his  serial  number. 

Claiming  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes,  An- 
derson states  he  saw  service  in  the 
Pacific,  but  again  gives  no  details.  And 
an  exhaustive  study  of  files  and  records 
produces  no  by-lined  Anderson  articles 
in  that  publication. 

After  this  expedition  into  danger — 
after  all,  some  of  those  dedicated  Japa- 
nese soldiers  remained  in  hiding  on  Pa- 
cific islands  for  30  years — Anderson  re- 
turned to  the  rigors  of  civilian  life  and 
soon  foxmd  he  could  no  doubt  best  serve 
the  future  of  America  as  assistant  to  the 
poison  pen  of  Drew  Pearson. 

Ix)oking  at  this  record  of  bravery  and 
courage.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  Ander- 
son wields  his  dirty  hatchet  with  special 
vigor  on  those  who  support  a  strong  U.S. 
defense  force  capable  of  deterring  armed 
attacks  by  America's  enemies. 


CONGRESS  CIA  PROBE 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1975 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
recognize  the  urgency  of  conducting  a 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation 
Into  the  activities  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  of  developing  more 
effective  congressional  controls  over  the 
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CIA.  Representative  Michael  Harring- 
ton of  Massachusetts  has  played  a  major 
role  in  focusing  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress on  this  problem  and  in  the  creation 
of  a  select  committee  to  discharge  these 
important  responsibilities. 

Despite  his  longstanding  concern  about 
the  activities  of  the  CIA,  Representative 
Harrington  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
nuendo and  criticism  for  allegedly  mak- 
ing public  confidential  materials  about 
illegal  CIA  activities. 

It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental fairness  that  we  hear  Represent- 
ative Harrington's  side  of  the  story.  It 
is  important,  as  well,  that  we  understand 
his  deeply  held  and  well-informed  views 
on  the  CIA  and  the  oversight  responsi- 
bility of  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  an  article  by 
Representative  Harrington  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Republic  this  week.  Al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  every  argu- 
ment that  he  makes,  I  would  urge  most 
respectfully  that  my  colleagues  take  his 
views  into  consideration. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Gettino  Out  the  Tbuth 
(By  Michael  J.  Harrington) 
If  a  President  engages  In  a  cover-up  of 
government  wrongdoing,  as  happened  in  the 
Nixon  White  House,  he  can  be  challenged 
through  the  process  of  Impeachment,  which 
amounts  to  indictment  and  trial  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  what  do  we  do  If  the  Congress  en- 
gages In  a  cover-up?  Individual  members 
can  be  censured  or  expelled,  of  course,  but 
what  if  the  cover-up  is  institutional,  a  prod- 
uct of  the  most  time-honored  rules  and 
rituals? 

This  Is  precisely  the  problem  that  confronts 
us  in  the  unfolding  story  of  CIA  and  other 
Intelligence  agency  misdeeds.  To  be  sure  pres- 
idential decisions  and  actions  are  involved 
here  too,  but  now  we  have  a  situation  where 
members  of  Congress,  in  their  capacity  as 
overseers  of  intelligence  agency  operations 
had  knowledge  of  the  most  blatant  crimes  and 
Improprieties  and  nevertheless  did  nothing 
The  instance  I  am  moet  familiar  with  con- 
cerns the  CIA's  accomplishments  on  our  be- 
half In  ChUe  in  the  early  1970s.  The  reac- 
tions to  that  record  by  those  who  came  to 
hear  of  It  are  a  sobering  Illustration  of  the 
great  congressional  weakness— the  habitual 
reflex  of  avoidance  and  acquiescence,  masked 
by  the  illusion  of  activity. 

In  April  of  last  year,  CIA  Director  WUUam 
Colby  appeared  at  a  closed  session  of  Rep 
Lucien  Nedzi's  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
on  IntelUgence  and  described  his  agency's 
long-term  involvement  In  the  political  proc- 
ess in  ChUe.  where  a  bloody  coup  against 
Salvador  Allende  Gossens  In  September  1973 
had  led  to  the  Installation  of  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. Mr.  Nedzi  had  called  Colby  in  at 
my  urging,  so  naturally  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  director  had  to  say.  Not  being  a 
meniber  of  Armed  Services,  I  had  to  make 
special  arrangements  to  view  the  classified 
transcript  in  the  committee  offices— the  prlv- 
:  .??  P' any  House  member— and  after  some 
Initial  difficulties  with  the  staff  there.  I  cot 
my  first  look  at  the  material  on  June  4  What 
It  said  left  me  appalled. 

The  authorization  of  bribery,  the  funding 
of  political  factions  and  propaganda  cam- 
paigns, the  fomenting  of  strikes  and  demon- 
strations, a  myriad  of  destabilizing  actions— 
all  directed  against  the  duly  elected  leader 
or  Latin  America's  most  sophisticated  de- 
mocracy—are now  matters  of  public  record. 
Not  only  does  that  record  Indicate  violations 
of  standing  treaties  and  other  affronts  to 
Chilean  sovereignty:  It  also  shows  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissinger  had  lied 
repeatedly  to  the  American  people  about  our 
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Involvement  there  and  that  some  admim*. 
tratlon  figures  had  apparently  perjund 
themselves  on  the  matter  before  cert^ 
committees  of  Congress. 

Determined  to  get  some  congressional  u> 
tlon  that  would  bring  these  things  to  liaht 
I  approached  Mr.  Nedzi  and  asked  him  wQ 
he  planned  to  do  with  this  Information  Bt 
replied  with  a  philosophical  shrug.  He  had 
taken  the  testimony  as  I  asked— what  moi« 
could  one  do?  This  information,  after  aU  mu 
secret.  ' 

Knowing  full  well  from  my  short-term  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  Armed  Servica 
(ending  in  1973)  that  Chairman  P.  Edward 
Hubert  would  be  even  less  inclined  to  punua 
the  matter  than  Mr.  Nedzi,  I  spoke  with  sev- 
eral  subcommittee  chairmen  of  House  Pm- 
eign  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  now  a  member 
and  then  with  some  of  my  staff.  I  also  sought 
the  advice  of  Larry  Stern  of  The  Washington 
Post,  a  personal  friend  who  clearly  under- 
stood  that  the  story  was  not  to  be  released. 
But  the  reactions  of  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  other  Foreign  Affairs  col- 
leagues, though  generally  sympathetic  in 
tone,  were  equally  lacking  In  commitment 
Yes,  the  ChUe  story  sounded  pretty  bad,  but 
that  was  the  province  of  another  committee 
and  besides,  the  Information  was  secret. 

I  finally  wrote  to  "Doc"  Morgan,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  and  to  Senator  Pui- 
brlght.  In  those  two  long  letters  of  July  18  I 
reviewed  Colby's  AprU  testimony  and  argued 
that  "the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  was  done  in  our 
name  In  Chile  .  .  .  I  urge  you  to  turn  thtt 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions [Affairs]  Committee  for  a  complete, 
pubUc  investigation.  .  .  ."  i  pointed  out  that 
the  Forty  Committee,  the  interdepartmental 
body  chaired  by  the  President's  national  se- 
curity adviser,  had  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  $11  million  between  1962  and 
1973  to  help  block  AUende's  election  and 
then  to  "destabilize"  his  government  after 
he  won. 

"The  agency's  activities  In  Chile  were 
viewed  as  a  prototype,  or  laboratory  experi- 
ment," I  noted,  "to  test  the  techniques  ot 
heavy  financial  Involvement  In  efforts  to  dla- 
credlt  and  bring  down  a  government."  I  gave 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  amounts  authw- 
Ized  from  1962  through  1973,  and  explained 
to  the  respective  chairmen  that  since  ac- 
quiring this  information  I  had  tried  to  per- 
suade well-positioned  colleagues  to  pursue 
the  facts  but  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  hap- 
pening. I  said  I  was  writing  to  them  as  a  lait 
resort.  Rep.  Morgan  did  not  answer  my  let- 
ter. Sen.  Pulbrlght  replied,  but  not  very  aub- 
stantlvely.  suggesting  that  the  real  solution 
to  the  problem  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  committee  on  oversight. 

I  felt  ambivalent  at  this  point  as  to  how 
I  ought  to  proceed— I  did  war>t  to  stick  with 
the  congressional  process  but  could  see  no 
obvious  lines  to  follow.  At  any  rate  the  matter 
was  set  aside  In  my  preoccupation  with  tb« 
simuner's  major  event:  the  impeachment 
proceedings  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Then  on  September  6,  Seymour  Hersh 
of  The  New  York  Times  called  me  up  to  In- 
quire about  the  context  in  which  those  let- 
ters had  been  written,  saying  that  he  had  a 
copy  of  one  of  them.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want 
the  Issue  raised  In  this  manner  and,  siispect- 
Ing  he  may  only  have  heard  a  rimior,  I  said 
I  wouldn't  comment  on  the  substance  of  the 
letter  until  I  saw  his  story  In  print.  He  as- 
sured me  I  could  read  It  In  the  Times  on 
Simday.  two  days  later,  which  I  did. 

Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Nedzi  asked  me  to 
appear  before  his  Armed  Services  subcom- 
mittee to  account  for  the  egregious  leak.  I 
explained  to  the  group,  meeting  against  my 
objection  In  closed  session,  that  the  Times 
had  not  gotten  the  story  from  me  or  my  of- 
fice. But  this  was  not  satisfactory,  for  the 
point  was  raised  that  House  Rule  XI.  Section 
27(o)  says  that  no  evidence  or  testimony 
taken  In  secret  session  may  be  released  or 
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QHd  in  »  "public  session"  without  the  con- 
lent  of  the  committee.  A  further  Issue  was 
the  pledge  I  had  to  sign  In  order  to  retwi  the 
Chile  material,  which  said  that  classified 
Information  would  not  be  divulged  to  any 
gsautborlzed  person.  Unauthorized  persons. 
Xu»  ensuing  exchange  made  clear,  Included 
other  members  of  Congress. 

This  meeting  did  not  maintain  the  highest 
leTCl  of  discourse — one  member  compared 
me  to  Benedict  Arnold — but  I  tried  to  make 
to  the  subcommittee  a  distinction  between 
genuine  concern  for  the  national  security 
and  the  facile  use  of  that  label  to  cover  offi- 
cial acts  of  duplicity  and  Illegality.  Suggest- 
ing this  distinction  was  one  of  the  principal 
lessons  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate.  I  main- 
tained that  the  cover-up  of  US  actions  In 
Chile  was  yet  another  case  of  national  secu- 
rity's fraudulent  application.  My  remarks  did 
not  set  well  with  the  subcommittee. 

Nevertheless  the  storm  seemed  to  pass. 
The  next  day  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Nedzi  asking  that 
a  transcript  of  the  session  we  had  Just  com- 
pleted be  made  available  to  me  when  It  was 
prepared.  The  letter  was  never  answered,  and 
I  concluded  that  Armed  Services  had  decided 
to  drop  the  matter.  I  went  off  to  campaign 
tor  reelection. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hersh  had  turned  over  an- 
other rock,  and  in  December  Eind  January 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  alleging  that  the 
CIA  had  conducted  a  program  of  massive 
lurvelllance  of  American  citizens  In  direct 
violation  of  Its  charter.  Although  cynics 
might  have  suggested  that  this  only 
amounted  to  bureaucratic  overlap  with  the 
FBI,  the  revelation  jolted  Congress  in  a  way 
that  harassment  and  assassination  of  for- 
eigners never  seemed  to — possibly  because 
tome  reports  charged  that  the  agency  had 
snooped  on  senators  and  representatives.  In 
any  case  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  President's 
establishment  of  the  Rockefeller  commission, 
the  Senate  voted  to  set  up  a  select  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  full  range  of  US  Intelli- 
gence activities.  I  proposed  formation  of  a 
■imllar  committee  In  the  House,  and  after 
a  month-long  minuet  of  maneuver  and  delay, 
we  had  a  select  committee,  too.  I  felt  pretty 
good  about  it  until  the  Speaker  announced 
his  choice  for  chairman — ^Lucien  Nedzi. 

Lucien  Nedzi,  the  man  who  had  sat  on  his 
hands  as  chairman  of  that  permanent  sub- 
committee on  Intelligence  since  1971,  who 
had  listened  to  the  agency  horror  stories 
about  the  bludgeoning  of  a  democracy  In 
Latin  America  without  so  much  as  a  mur- 
mur to  his  colleagues — this  was  the  man  as- 
signed to  conduct  the  special  Investigation 
that  would  logically  include  his  own  lack  of 
action  as  a  subject  of  Inquiry.  I  went  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  the  day  his  chairman- 
ship became  official  and  said  I  thought  it  was 
an  outrage.  This  indiscretion,  I  was  told 
later  by  horrified  staff  and  colleagues,  was 
not  likely  to  advance  my  career — I  had  been 
given  a  seat  on  the  committee  myself  and 
would  therefore  have  to  work  with  him — but 
I  felt  It  had  to  be  said. 

Other  members  of  the  select  committee 
later  came  to  agree  with  me.  The  press  really 
had  the  scent  by  now,  and  It  soon  came  out 
that  Nedzi,  as  chairman  of  that  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee,  had  been  briefed  on  CIA 
assassination  plots  more  than  a  year  before 
and,  once  again,  had  done  nothing.  With 
this  news  in  hand,  the  select  committee 
Democrats  rebelled,  demanding  a  different 
chairman.  But  Speaker  Albert  balked  at 
dealing  with  the  controversy,  advising  pa- 
tience, and  the  full  House  later  gave  Nedzi  a 
resounding  vote  of  confidence  by  refusing 
to  accept  his  resignation.  This  left  Nedzi  In 
charge  of  a  conmilttee  with  which  he  re- 
fused to  work,  and  the  Investigation  came 
to  a  standstill. 

A  major  reason  for  that  vote  and  the  sub- 
sequent select  committee  stalemate  Is  what 
was  happening  back  at  Armed  Services.  Curl- 
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oualy  that  committee's  leadership  decided 
to  take  up  the  question  of  my  access  to  Its 
classified  files — stenuning  from  the  ChUe 
controversy  nine  months  before — at  the  very 
moment  when  Mr.  Nedzi's  failure  as  an  over- 
seer of  intelligence  operations  had  come  to 
national  attention.  On  June  10,  five  days 
after  The  New  Tork  Times  broke  the  story 
of  Nedzi's  inaction  on  assassination  schemes 
and  at  the  height  of  the  controversy  over  his 
remaining  as  Select  Committee  chairman. 
House  Armed  Services  met  In  an  improperly 
announced  closed  session  and,  without  a 
quorum  present,  voted  unanimously  to  bar 
me  from  further  access  to  its  files.  No  notice 
had  been  given  me  that  this  action  was  be- 
ing considered — in  fact  I  didn't  find  out 
about  it  until  two  days  later. 

I  won't  dwell  on  the  several  ways  In  which 
this  action,  reaffirmed  at  a  later  date  by  a 
narrow  majority  of  the  total  committee,  was 
itself  a  violation  of  House  rules,  except  to 
say  that  a  conunittee  cannot  take  away  the 
privileges  a  congressman  holds  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  as  a  whole — one  such 
privilege  being  access  to  all  committee  rec- 
ords, regardless  of  committee  membership. 
A  more  telling  point  is  the  action's  glaring 
hypocrisy. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson,  for  example, 
was  quick  to  say  that  be  has  received  leaks 
of  classified  information  from  many  mem- 
bers of  House  Armed  Services  on  many  oc- 
casions— "I  have  no  difficulty  getting  secrets 
out  of  that  committee  when  I  want  them," 
he  said.  There  are  tolerable  leaks  and  in- 
tolerable leaks,  apparently,  and  the  charac- 
terization depends  not  on  the  strict  dictates 
of  the  rules  but  on  the  current  Interests  of 
the  committee  leadership  or  the  Executive 
branch. 

The  Armed  Services  action  was  perfectly 
timed  to  shift  the  focus  of  debate  on  the 
handling  of  classified  material  from  Lucien 
Nedzi  to  Michael  Harrington.  And  at  least 
over  the  short  term,  the  tactic  seems  to  have 
worked.  Certainly  It  contributed  to  the  out- 
pouring of  affection  for  the  harried  select 
conunittee  chairman  who  Just  happened  to 
have  his  resignation  considered  by  the  House 
on  the  day  of  the  second  Armed  Services  vote 
against  me.  From  the  swirl  of  publicity  over 
another  member's  endangering  of  the  na- 
tion's defenses,  Mr.  Nedzi  was  borne  up  on 
wings  of  angels.  The  vote  was  290  to  64. 

If  one  takes  a  step  back  from  all  of  this, 
what  emerges  is  not  a  narrow  controversy 
over  a  chairmanship  and  a  member's  pre- 
rogatives, but  a  pattern  of  congressional 
acquiescence  in  the  seductive  game  of  shared 
secrets.  It  starts  with  the  pleasant  feeling  of 
being  privy  to  things  unknown  to  the 
ordinary  citizen,  but  it  works  very  much 
like  blackmail.  The  more  you  know  about 
dubious  secret  operations,  the  more  you  are 
responsible  for  hiding,  and  the  more  you 
hide,  the  tighter  the  grip  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  CIA  or  the  Pentagon.  A 
large  part  of  Lucien  Nedzi's  problem  Is  that 
he  got  to  know  so  many  and  such  distaste- 
ful secrets  that  he  was  effectively  bound 
and  gagged  by  them. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  avoid  that 
position.  You  can  stick  your  head  In  the  sand 
and  let  the  administration  handle  such 
things,  or  you  can  challenge  the  terms  of  the 
game  itself,  for  the  game  is  basically  a  fraud. 
Certainly  the  United  States  needs  a  first-rate 
Intelligence  gathering  system,  and  main- 
taining that  system  will  require  that  we 
keep  some  secrets.  But  the  acceptance  of  a 
classification  system  gone  wild — the  mind- 
less rubber-stamping  of  every  conceivable 
piece  of  information  with  the  national 
security  label — has  obscured  the  distinction 
between  legitimate  intelligence  gathering 
and  manipulation  of  people  and  Institutions. 
It  has  provided  the  cover  for  almost  every 
kind  of  crime  and  impropriety  at  home,  and 
It  has  sanctioned  covert  adventures  overseas 
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that  have  done  tremendous  damage  to  our 
international  standing. 

After  10  years  of  Vietnam  and  the  Water- 
gate affair,  the  American  people  understand 
this.  They  know  that  their  leaders  have  lied 
routinely,  cloaking  arrogance  and  bullying 
and  greed  in  terms  of  the  national  Interest. 
They  know  that  a  secret  agency  that  can 
overthrow  a  forelg^n  government  is  a  threat 
to  democracy  here.  l"hey  know  that  a  Con- 
gress that  will  turn  away  or  masquerade  to 
hide  those  kinds  of  actions  can  also  dis- 
sembled In  its  handling  of  Just  about  any- 
thing else.  The  Congress  knows  this,  too, 
but  refuses  to  admit  it.  And  that  Is  why  the 
House  Investigation  of  US  Intelligence 
operations  will  remain  a  touchy  undertak- 
ing no  matter  who  Is  doing  the  investigating. 
In  the  back  of  every  member's  mind  is  the 
uncomfortable  sense  that  the  biggest  scandeil 
In  the  sordid  story  of  CIA  wrongdoing  Is  the 
failure  of  effective  oversight — the  cover-up 
by  the  Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN  PETER  RODINO  RE- 
CEIVES THE  DISTINGUISHED  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  AWARD  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Congressman  Peter  Rodino  received  the 
distinguished  public  service  award  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Service  in 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  chambers  in  the 
Capitol.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  I  am  delighted  that  its 
chairman  was  so  honored.  Mr.  Rodino 
deserves  such  recognition  more  than 
anyone  I  know  for  the  leadership  quali- 
ties he  demonstrated  during  the  im- 
peachment hearings  of  former  President 
Nixon. 

Last  year  our  country  was  experiencing 
a  crisis  of  identity.  For  the  first  time  In 
our  history  we  were  being  called  upon 
to  establish  restraints  in  utilizing  our  re- 
sources, to  acknowledge  the  limitations 
of  our  strength.  Our  policy  of  expansion 
and  growth,  predicated  upon  imllmited 
access  to  raw  materials,  had  to  be  re- 
examined. Concomitantly,  the  relevancy 
and  Integrity  of  our  governmental  struc-  , 
tures  were  being  questioned.  Spreading  > 
scandals  were  destroying  our  self-respect 
and  our  national  credibility  was  seriously 
being  questioned  throughout  he  world. 
Our  country  was  weary  of  a  long  and 
bitter  war  which  did  not  end  in  victory 
and  disillusioned  with  politicians,  elected 
and  appointed. 

Because  of  tills  atmosphere  of  doubt, 
recrimination,  and  uncertainty,  many 
feared  that  the  Impeachment  procedures 
would  wreak  irreparable  damage.  There 
were  widespread  fears  that  they  would 
destroy  the  remaining  faith  in  our  pub- 
lic institutions  and  undermine  the  foim- 
dations  of  our  Government.  The  whole 
country's  attention  was  riveted  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  first  with  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  and  skepticism — re- 
spect for  Congress  was  at  an  all-time 
low — then  with  increasing  attention 
and  respect.  I  think  the  reaction  of  my 
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constituents  was  t3T)lcal.  By  observing 
the  grave,  painstaking,  and  Indubitably 
fair  deliberations  of  the  committee,  their 
faith  in  our  Government  was  reborn.  All 
at  once  they  perceived  the  "system" — 
thus  far  alien  and  remote  to  them — as 
something  viable,  something  capable  of 
bringing  about  Justice,  something  strong 
enough  to  preserve  their  rights.  I  think 
that  only  Uiose  who  like  me  represent  a 
largely  poor  constituency  can  imderstand 
the  full  implications  of  such  reactions. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  happy 
ending.  We  all  know  that  the  impeach- 
ment hearings,  instead  of  dividing  our 
country,  and  undermining  faith  in  our 
institutions,  served  to  renew  our  faith  in 
constitutional  government  and  restore 
our  sell-respect.  But  I  doubt  that  many 
fully  understand  the  tremendous  effort, 
dedication,  painstaking  scholarship,  and 
imswervlng  integrity  those  impeachment 
hearings  demanded  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Rodino. 

The  award  presented  yesterday  paid 
well-deserved  tribute  to  his  leadership. 
I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportxmity 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  and 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
both  the  Introductory  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Charley  Bartlett  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  acceptance  speech  of  Mr. 
Rodino. 

The  material  follows : 
RxKAUES    or    Chaklxt    Babtlbtt    at    thk 
AiCEKiCAN   Iwsmuir   FOR    Public    Skrvice 
AWAio,  JtJLT  23,  1975 

In  paying  tribute  to  Peter  Rodino  a  year 
after  the  great  travail  of  his  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  as 
he  took  his  committee  and  the  Nation  on  a 
big  leap  Ino  the  Intricacies  of  Impeachment, 
many  doubted  that  Congress  would  have  the 
wUl  to  force  the  moment  to  Its  crisis.  PoU- 
tclans  schooled  in  traditions  of  political  Jus- 
tice, whch  la  doing  good  to  your  friends  and 
harm  to  your  enemies,  did  not  seem  capable 
of  Platonic  Justice,  or  the  distribution  of 
legal  equality. 

But  as  Woodrow  Wilson  observed,  men 
who  attain  high  office  in  Washington  either 
grow  or  swell.  The  trouble  with  those  who 
swell,  he  added,  is  that  they  don't  explode. 
The  Impeachment  process  became  a  contest 
between  the  growers  and  the  swollen  ones. 
Enobled  by  the  circumstances  and  by  the 
example  being  set  by  their  Chairman  and 
John  Doar,  the  members  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  grew  Into  a  detonating 
force  and  historic  dimensions. 

The  Just  are  gentle.  Homer  wrote,  and  in 
these  testing  days,  Peter  Rodino  was  the  per- 
fect model  of  a  Just  chairman  .  .  .  steady  but 
never  stiff,  humble  but  careful  to  guard  the 
dignity  of  the  chairman's  toga.  He  did  not 
seek  confrontations:  he  did  not  play  cat  and 
mouse;  he  did  not  behave  like  an  aveng- 
Ing  angel;  he  did  not  seduce  the  press  with 
tidbits;  he  did  not  let  himself  be  tugged  by 
the  tides  of  passion. 

He  gave  the  country  what  It  wanted  and 
needed,  searching,  objective  Inquiry  tato 
grave  charges.  He  gave  aU  of  us  fresh  cause 
for  confidence  in  our  system. 

These  were  the  crucial  gifts  of  tremen- 
dous significance.  So  it  Is  only  a  token  ex- 
change for  the  Institute's  selectors  to  bestow 
on  Peter  Rodino  its  award  for  the  greatest 
public  service  performed  by  an  official. 

R"****"  OF  HoNOKABu  Pbtb  W.  Rodino,  Jm., 
Amxixcam  Iwsrmm  ro«  Pdbuc  Skrvick 
AwAU,  Jm.T  23, 1976 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Beard,  Senator  Taft,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  distinguished  members  of  the  C»b- 
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Inet,  my  colleagues,  members  of  the  American 
Institute,  friends. 

First,  I  wish  to  congratulate  my  co- 
awardees,  for  their  distinguished  service. 

I  am  deeply  and  sincerely  grateful  for  the 
honor  you  do  me. 

The  honors  that  have  come  to  me,  as  does 
this  one  now,  are  not  mine  alone.  They  are 
to  be  shared  with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  staff  that  sup- 
ported our  efforts  during  the  long  days  and 
even  longer  nights  of  our  InqxUry.  I  share 
them  too  with  the  American  people  with 
whom  we  all  shared  the  ordeal. 

This  award  Is  not  only  dear  to  me — but 
symbolic,  as  weU.  For  it  highlights  the  cen- 
tral crucial  necessity  of  this  last  third  of  the 
century.  That  necessity  is  political  leader- 
ship, on  a  scale  of  courage — and  at  a  level  of 
excellence  that  matches  the  enormity  of  the 
political  challenge  we  face  as  a  nation. 

There  were  three  prevloxis  moments  In  our 
national  history  when  the  critical  need  for 
superior  political  leadership  was  as  embrac- 
ing as  It  Is  In  this  decade — in  the  birth  of 
our  republic  when  the  best  that  we  had 
labored  over  the  greatest  civic  Invention  In 
all  the  known  recorded  history  of  man— dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  ClvU  War,  when  our 
nation  was  strife-torn,  divided  and  bloodied 
as  brother  fought  against  brother— and  In 
the  years  of  the  great  depression  when  all 
that  we  had  built  was  ready  to  collapse. 

WhUe  It  is  fashionable  to  lament  the  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  today's  tremendoiis 
problems,  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  three  more 
desperately  anxious  times,  choking  the  na- 
tional throat  with  the  possibilities  of  total 
suffocation.  But  we  survived  I  We  survived 
because  those  to  whom  we  looked  for  leader- 
ship were  of  the  character  and  resolve  and 
Intelligence  that  was  fitted  to  address  the 
crisis  they  were  called  upon  to  face. 

So  It  is  that  we  should  have  no  fear  of  the 
forebodings,  and  the  Cassandra-Uke  state- 
ments which  declare  that  our  problems  will 
over-r\m  and  defeat  us. 

For  we  will  not  be  over-run — and  we  will 
survive.  If  there  springs  from  the  nation  the 
leadership  that  is  required  to  lead  the  people 
who  have  shown  that  they  can  be  strong  and 
steady  In  any  crisis.  For  it  U  in  the  caUber 
of  our  leadership  that  we  will  lay  claim  to 
our  future. 


July  25,  1975 


ALEXANDR  SOLZHENTTSYN— A  MAN 
WITH  A  MESSAGE  FOR  ALL  AMER- 
ICANS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NSW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
question,  the  visit  of  the  renowned  Rus- 
sian novelist  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  has 
caused  quite  a  stir  in  this  Nation.  His 
outspoken  views  and  harsh  assessment  of 
the  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
widely  reported  in  our  newspaper  and 
media. 

Yet  in  my  own  opinion,  his  most  im- 
portant contribution  has  been  his  ques- 
tioning of  the  feasibility  of  detente  for 
the  United  States.  He  demonstrated 
great  courage  when  he  labeled  detente 
as  a  concessionary  policy  with  respect  to 
the  United  States.  The  question  we 
should  ask  now.  Do  we  have  the  courage 
to  apply  what  Solzhenitsyn  has  told  us  to 
our  future  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

This  new  assessment  of  detente  Is  a 
bitter  pill  for  many  Americans  to  swal- 


low for  Its  flies  directly  In  the  face  of 
what  this  and  the  previous  administra- 
tion has  been  trying  to  tell  us  about 
detente.  Yet  a  close  look  at  some  major 
detente  agreements  such  as  the  Russian 
wheat  deal  and  the  SALT  agreements 
indicated  that  only  through  concession 
on  our  part  have  these  agreements  come 
to  pass. 

In  addition,  communism  in  general 
has  flourished  under  detente.  In  this  past 
year  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos 
have  all  fallen  under  Communist  rule 
Portugal  is  on  the  verge  of  Communist 
rule  and  in  Italy  the  Communist  Party 
scored  dramatic  advances  in  the  last 
elections. 

In  addition,  under  detente  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  nothing  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  among  their  peoples  both 
at  home  and  in  their  sateUite  nations  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Many  of  these  captive 
nations  have  been  under  the  yoke  of 
oppressive  Communist  rule  for  as  long 
as  50  years.  The  United  States  has  dealt 
these  brave   freedom-loving   peoples  a 
serious  blow  with  our  decision  to  sign  an 
agreement  establishing  the  Soviet  bor- 
ders in  Eastern  Europe  where  they  are 
The  concept  of  freedom  has  been  chal- 
lenged on  numerous  occasions  over  the 
years.  In  some  cases  it  took  global  ware 
to  settle  problems,  hi  other  cases  smaller 
wars.   Detente   is   a  new  phenomenon 
where  in  a  sense  we  ourselves  and  our 
concessionary  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  poshig  a  serious  threat  to  our 
future.  We  must  reverse  the  trends  of 
the  last  5  years,  stand  firm  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  work  for  detente  from 
a  position  of  equality.  The  world  com- 
mumty  wiU  be  the  ultimate  beneflciaiy. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Sol- 
zhenltsyn's  exceUent  speech  which  he  de- 
livered at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel 
on  June  30.  I  have  extracted  his  ex- 
tremely timely  and  important  remarks 
on  detente  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  his  remarks: 

Look  Into  the  future!  This  Is  how  they 
looked  Into  the  future  In  1933  and  1941,  but 
It  was  a  short-sighted  look  Into  the  future. 
This  Is  how  they  looked  Into  the  future  two 
years  ago  when  a  senseless.  Incomprehen- 
sible, non-guaranteed,  truce  In  Vietnam  was 
arranged,  and  It  was  a  short-sighted  view. 
There  was  such  a  hurry  to  make  this  truce 
that  they  forgot  to  liberate  your  own  Ameri- 
cans from  captivity.  They  were  In  such  a 
hurry  to  sign  this  document  that  some  1300 
Americans,   "Well,   they  have  vanished;  we 
oan  get  by  without  them.  How  Is  that  done? 
How  can  this  be?  Part  of  them,  indeed,  can 
be   missing   in   action,   but   the   leaders  of 
North   Vietnam   themselves   have   admitted 
that  some  of  them  are  still  being  kept  In 
prison.   And   do   they   give   you   back  your 
countrymen?  No,  they  are  not  giving  them 
back,  and  they  are  always  ralaing  new  con- 
ditions. At  first  they  said.  "Remove  Thleu 
from    power."    Now,    they    say,    "Have   the 
United    States    restore    Vietnam,    otherwise 
it's  very  difficult  for  us  to  find  these  people." 
If  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
dlfficuXty  explaining  to  you  what  happened 
with    your    brothers,    with    your   American 
POWB  who  have  not  yet  returned,  I,  on  the 
baals  of  my  experience  In  the  Aitdiipeiago, 
can  explain  this  quite  cleariy.  There  Is  a 
law  In  the  ArchlptfagD,  that  those  who  have 
been  treated  the  moet  harshly  and  who  have 
withstood  the  most  bravely,  the  most  hon- 
est, the  most  courageous,  the  most  unbend- 
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Ing,  never  again  come  out  into  the  world. 
They  are  never  again  shown  to  the  world  be- 
cause they  will  tell  such  tales  ae  the  human 
mind  cannot  accept.  A  part  of  your  returned 
POWS  told  you  that  they  were  tortured. 
This  means  that  thoee  who  have  remained 
were  tortured  even  more,  but  did  not  yield 
an  Inch.  These  are  your  best  people.  These 
are  your  first  heroes,  who.  In  a  solitary  com- 
bat, have  stood  the  test.  (Applause.)  And, 
today,  unfortunately,  they  cannot  take 
courage  from  our  applause.  They  can't  hear 
It  from  their  solitary  cells  where  they  must 
either  die  or  sit  30  years,  like  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, the  Swedish  diplomat  who  was  seized 
In  1945  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  been 
Imprisoned  for  30  years  and  they  will  not 
yield  him  up. 

And  you  have  some  hysterical  public  fig- 
ure who  said:  "I  will  go  to  North  Vietnam. 
I  win  stand  on  my  knees  and  beg  them  to 
release  our  prisoners  of  war."  This  Isn't  a 
political  act — this  is  masochism.  (Applause) 
To  understand  properly  what  detente  has 
meant  all  these  40  years — friendships,  sta- 
bilization of  the  situation,  trade,  etc.  I  would 
have  to  tell  you  something,  which  you  have 
never  seen  or  heard,  of  how  it  looked  from 
the  otber  side.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  looked. 
Mere  acquaintance  with  an  American,  and 
God  forbid  that  you  should  sit  with  him  In 
a  cafe  or  restaurant  meant  a  ten-year  term 
lor  suspicion  of  espionage. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Archipelago  I  tell  of 
an  event  which  was  not  told  me  by  some  ar- 
rested person,  but  by  aU  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.S.R.  During  those 
short  days  when  I  was  In  the  limelight  under 
Khrushchev.  One  Soviet  citizen  was  in  the 
United  States  and  on  his  return  said  that  in 
the  United  States  they  have  wonderful  auto- 
mobile roads.  The  KGB  arrested  him  and  de- 
manded a  term  of  10  years.  But  the  Judge 
said:  "I  don't  object,  but  there  is  not  enough 
evidence.  Couldn't  you  find  something  else 
against  him?"  So  the  Judge  was  exiled  to 
Sakhalin  because  he  dared  to  argue  and  they 
gave  the  other  man  10  years.  Can  you  imag- 
ine what  a  lie  he  told?  And  what  sort  of 
praise  this  was  of  American  imperialism — In 
America  there  are  good  roads !  Ten  years. 

In  1945-1946  through  our  prison  cells 
passed  a  lot  of  persons  and  these  were  not 
ones  who  were  cooperating  with  Hitler  (Al- 
though there  were  some  of  those,  too) .  They 
were  not  guilty  of  anything,  but  rather  per- 
sons who  had  Just  been  in  the  West  and  had 
been  liberated  from  German  prison  camps  by 
the  Americans.  This  was  considered  a  crim- 
inal act:  liberated  by  the  Americans.  That 
means:  He  has  seen  the  good  life.  If  he  comes 
back  he  will  talk  about  It.  The  most  terrible 
thing  is  not  what  he  did  but  what  he  would 
talk  about.  And  all  such  persons  got  ten-year 
terms. 

During  Nixon's  last  visit  to  Moscow  your 
American  correspondents  were  reporting  In 
the  Western  way  from  the  streets  of  Mos- 
cow. "I  am  going  down  a  Russian  street  with 
a  microphone  and  asking  the  ordinary  Soviet 
citizen:  Tell  me  please,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  meeting  between  Nixon  and 
Brezhnev?"  And,  amazingly,  every  last  per- 
son answered:  "Wonderful.  I'm  delighted. 
I'm  absolutely  overjoyed!"  What  does  this 
mean?  If  I'm  going  down  a  street  in  Moscow 
and  some  American  comes  up  to  me  with  a 
microphone  and  asks  me  something,  then  I 
know  that  on  the  other  side  of  him  is  a 
member  of  the  state  security,  also  with  a 
microphone  who  Is  recording  everything  I  say. 
You  think  that  I'm  going  to  say  something 
that  is  going  to  put  me  In  prison  immediate- 
ly? Of  course  I  say:  "It's  wonderful,  I'm  de- 
lighted, I'm  overjoyed."  (Applause) 

But  what  Is  the  value  of  such  correspond- 
ents if  they  simply  transfer  western  tech- 
niques over  there  without  thinking  things 
through? 

You  helped  us  for  many  years  with  Lend 
Lease,   but   we've   now   done   everything   to 
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forget  this,  to  erase  it  from  oiu-  minds,  not 
to  remember  It  if  at  all  possible.  And  now, 
before  I  came  Into  this  hall,  I  delayed  my 
visit  to  Washington  a  little  In  order  to  first 
take  a  look  at  some  ordinary  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, going  to  various  states  and  simply  talk- 
ing with  people.  I  was  told,  and  I  learned 
this  for  the  first  time,  that  in  every  state 
during  the  war  years  there  were  Soviet- 
American  friendship  societies  which  col- 
lected assistance  for  Soviet  people — warm 
clothes,  canned  food,  gifts  and  sent  them  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  not  only  never  saw 
these;  we  not  only  never  received  them  ( they 
were  distributed  somewhere  among  the  priv- 
ileged circles) ,  no  one  ever  even  told  us  that 
this  was  being  done.  I  only  learned  about  it 
for  the  first  time  here,  this  month,  in  the 
United  States. 

Everything  poisonous  which  could  be  said 
about  the  United  States  was  said  in  Stalin's 
days.  And  all  of  this  Is  a  heavy  sediment 
which  can  be  stirred  up  anytime.  Any  day 
the  newspapers  can  come  out  with  the  head- 
lines: "Bloodthirsty  American  imperialism 
wants  to  seize  control  of  the  world,"  and  this 
poison  will  rise  up  from  the  sediment  and 
many  people  in  our  country  will  believe  this, 
and  will  be  poisoned  by  it,  and  will  consider 
you  as  aggressors.  This  Is  how  detente  has 
been  managed  on  our  side. 

The  Soviet  system  is  so  closed  that  it  Is 
almost  Impossible  for  you  to  understand 
from  here.  Your  theoreticians  and  scholars 
write  works  trying  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain how  things  occur  there.  Here  are  some 
naive  explanations  which  are  simply  funny 
to  Soviet  citizens.  Some  say  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  now  given  up  their  Inhumane 
Ideology.  Not  at  all.  They  haven't  given  It 
up  one  bit. 

Some  say  that  In  the  Kremlin  there  are 
some  of  the  left,  some  on  the  right.  And 
they  are  fighting  with  each  other,  and  we've 
got  to  behave  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  those  on  the  left  side.  This  is  all 
fantasy:  Left  .  .  .  right.  There  is  some  sort 
of  a  struggle  for  power,  but  they  all  agree 
on  the  essentials. 

There  also  exists  the  following  theory, 
that  now,  thanks  to  the  growth  of  technology 
there  Is  a  technocracy  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  growing  number  of  engineers  and  the 
engineers  are  now  running  the  economy  and 
will  soon  determine  the  fate  of  the  country, 
rather  than  the  party.  I  will  tell  you.  though, 
that  the  engineers  determine  the  fate  of  the 
economy  Just  as  much  as  our  generals  de- 
termine the  fate  of  the  Army.  That  means 
zero.  Everything  is  done  the  way  the  party 
demands.  That's  our  system.  Judge  It  for 
yourself. 

It's  a  system  where  for  40  years  there 
haven't  been  genuine  elections  but  simply 
a  comedy,  a  farce.  Thtis  a  system  which  has 
no  legislative  organs.  It's  a  system  without 
an  Independent  press;  a  system  without  an 
Independent  Judiciary;  where  the  people 
have  no  Influence  either  on  external  or 
Internal  policy;  where  any  thought  which 
Is  different  from  what  the  state  thinks  Is 
crushed. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  electronic  bugging 
In  oiu:  country  Is  such  a  simple  thing  that 
It's  a  matter  of  everyday  life.  You  had  an 
Instance  In  the  United  States  where  a  bugging 
caused  an  uproar  which  lasted  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  For  us  It's  an  everyday  matter. 
Almost  every  apartment,  every  Institution 
he»  got  Its  bug  and  It  doesn't  surprise  us 
m  the  least — we  are  used  to  It. 

It's  a  system  where  unmasked  butchers 
of  millions  like  Molotov  and  others  smaller 
than  him  have  never  been  tried  In  the  courts 
but  retire  on  tremendoxis  pensions  In  the 
greatest  comfort.  It's  a  system  where  the 
show  still  goes  on  today  and  to  which  every 
foreigner  Is  Introduced  surrounded  by  a 
couple  of  planted  agents  working  according 
to  a  set  scenario.  It's  a  system  where  the 
very  constitution  has  never  been  carried  out 
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for  one  single  day.  Where  all  the  decisions 
matxire  in  secrecy,  high  up  In  a  small  irre- 
sponsible group  and  then  are  released  on  us 
and  on  you  like  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

And  what  are  the  signatures  of  such  per- 
sons worth?  How  could  one  rely  on  their 
signatures  to  documents  of  detente?  You 
yourselves  might  ask  your  specialists  now 
and  they'll  tell  you  that  precisely  In  recent 
years  the  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  In 
creating  wonderful  chemical  weapons,  mis- 
siles, which  are  even  better  than  those  used 
by  the  United  States. 

So  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  that? 
Is  detente  needed  or  not?  Not  only  Is  It 
needed.  It's  as  necessary  as  air.  It's  the  only 
way  of  saving  the  earth — Instead  of  a  world 
war  to  have  detente,  but  a  true  detente,  and 
If  It  has  already  been  ruined  by  the  bad 
word  which  we  use  for  It — "Detente" — then 
we  should  find  another  word  for  It. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  very  few,  only 
three,  main  characteristics  of  such  a  true 
detente. 

In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  dlsaroMi- 
nient — not  only  disarmament  from  the  use  of 
war  but  also  from  the  use  of  violence.  We 
must  stop  using  not  only  the  sort  of  arms 
which  are  used  to  destroy  one's  neighbors 
but  the  sort  of  arms  which  are  used  to 
oppress  one's  fellow  countrymen.  (Applause) 
It  Is  not  detente  If  we  here  with  you  today 
can  spend  our  time  agreeably  while  over 
there  people  are  groaning  and  dying  and  in 
psychiatric  hospitals.  Doctors  are  making 
their  evening  rounds,  for  the  third  time  In- 
jecting people  with  drugs  which  destroy  their 
brain  cells. 

The  second  sign  of  detente,  I  would  say,  is 
the  following:  that  it  be  not  one  based  on 
smiles,  not  on  verbal  concessions,  but  It  has 
to  be  based  on  a  firm  foundation.  You  know 
the  words  from  the  Bible:  "BuUd  not  on 
sand,  but  on  rock."  There  has  to  be  a  guaran- 
tee that  this  will  not  be  broken  overnight 
(Applause)  and  for  this  the  other  side — the 
other  party  to  the  agreement — must  have 
its  acts  subject  to  public  opinion,  to  the 
press,  and  to  a  freely-elected  parliament.  And 
until  such  control  exists  there  Is  absolutely 
no  guarantee. 

The  third  simple  condition — what  sort  of 
detente  is  It  when  they  employ  the  sort  of 
Inhumane  propaganda  which  is  proudly  call- 
ed in  the  Soviet  Union  "Ideological  warfare." 
Let  us  not  have  that.  If  we're  going  to  be 
friends  let's  be  friends,  if  we're  going  to  have 
detente  then  let's  have  detente,  and  end  to 
ideological  warfare. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
countries  can  conduct  negotiations.  They 
know  how  to  do  this.  For  a  long  time  they 
don't  make  any  concessions  and  then  they 
give  In  a  little  bit.  Then  everyone  says  trium- 
phantly, "Look,  they've  made  a  concession; 
It's  time  to  sign."  The  European  negotiations 
of  the  35  countries  for  two  years  now  have 
painfuUy,  painfully  been  negotiating  and 
their  nerves  were  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point  and  they  finaUy  gave  In.  A  few  wom- 
en from  the  Communist  countries  can  now 
marry  foreigners.  And  a  few  newspapermen 
are  now  going  to  be  permitted  to  travel  a  lit- 
tle more  than  before.  They  give  l/ioooth  of 
what  natural  law  should  provide.  Matters 
which  people  should  be  able  to  do  even  be- 
fore such  negotiations  are  undertaken.  And 
already  there  Is  Joy.  And  here  In  the  West  we 
hear  many  voices,  saying:  "Look,  they're 
making  concessions;  It's  time  to  sign." 

During  these  two  years  of  negotiations,  in 
all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  pres- 
sure has  Increased,  the  oppression  intensi- 
fied, even  In  Yugoslavia  and  Romania,  leav- 
ing aside  the  other  countries.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely now  that  the  Austrian  Chancellor  says, 
"We've  got  to  sign  this  agreement  as  rapidly 
as  possible." 

What  sort  of  an  agreement  would  this  be? 
The  proposed  agreement  Is  the  funeral  at 
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Eastern  Eiirope.  It  means  that  Western  Eu- 
rope wotild  finally,  once  and  for  all,  sign 
away  Eastern  Europe,  stating  that  it  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  see  Eastern  Europe  be 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  once  and  for  all, 
but  please  dont  bother  us.  And  the  Atistrlan 
Chancellor  thinks  that  If  all  these  countries 
are  pushed  Into  a  mass  grave,  Austria  at 
the  very  edge  of  this  grave  will  survive  and 
not  fall  Into  it,  also. 

And  we,  from  our  lives  there,  have  con- 
diided  that  violence  can  only  be  withstood 
by — firmness. 

You  have  to  understand  the  nature  of 
Communism.  The  very  ideology  of  Commu- 
nism, all  of  Lenin's  teachings,  are  that  any- 
one Is  considered  to  be  a  fool  who  doesn't 
take  what's  lying  In  front  of  him.  If  you  can 
take  It,  take  it.  If  you  can  attack,  attack.  But 
if  there's  a  wall,  then  go  back.  And  the 
Communist  leaders  respect  only  firmness 
and  have  contempt  and  laugh  at  persons  who 
continually  give  In  to  them.  Your  people  are 
are  now  saying — and  this  Is  the  last  quota- 
tion I  am  going  to  give  you  from  the  state- 
ments of  your  leaders — "Power,  without  any 
attempt  at  conciliation,  will  lead  to  a  world 
conflict."  But  I  would  say  that  power  with 
continual  subservience  is  no  power  at  all. 
(Applause). 

But  from  our  experience  I  can  tell  you  that 
only  firmness  will  make  it  possible  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism. We  see  many  historic  examples,  and 
let  me  give  you  some  of  them.  Look  at  little 
Finland  In  1939.  which  by  Its  own  forces 
withstood  the  attack.  You,  in  1948,  defended 
Berlin  only  by  your  firmness  of  spirit,  and 
there  was  no  world  conflict.  In  Korea  in  1950, 
you  stood  up  against  the  Communists,  only 
by  yoxxi  flrmness,  and  there  was  no  world 
conflict.  In  1962  you  compelled  the  rockets 
to  be  removed  from  Cuba.  Again  It  was  only 
flrmness,  and  there  was  no  world  conflict. 
And  the  late  Adenauer  conducted  firm  ne- 
gotiations with  Khrushchev  and  thus  started 
a  genuine  detente  with  Khrushchev.  Khru- 
shchev started  to  make  concessions  and  If  he 
hadn't  been  removed,  that  winter  he  was 
planning  to  go  to  Germany  and  to  continue 
the  genuine  detente. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  weakness  of  a 
man  whose  name  Is  rarely  associated  with 
weakness — the  weakness  of  Lenin.  Lenin, 
when  he  came  to  power.  In  panic  gave  up  to 
Germany  everything  Germany  wanted.  Just — 
what  it  wanted.  Germany  took  as  much  as  It 
wanted,  said,  "Give  Armenia  to  Turkey."  And 
Lenin  said,  "Pine."  It's  almost  an  unknown 
fact  but  Lenin  petitioned  the  Kaiser  to  act 
as  Intermediary  to  persuade  the  tJkraine  and, 
thus,  to  make  possible  a  boundary  between 
the  Communist  part  of  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine.  It  wasn't  a  question  of  seizing  the 
Ukraine  but  rather  of  making  a  boundary 
with  the  Ukraine. 

We,  we  the  dissidents  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  don't 
have  any  tanks,  we  don't  have  any  weapons, 
we  have  no  organization.  We  dont  have  any- 
thing. Our  hands  are  empty.  We  have  only 
a  heart  and  what  we  have  lived  through  In 
the  half  century  of  this  system.  And  when 
we  have  found  the  flrmness  within  ourselves 
to  stand  up  for  our  rights,  we  have  done  so. 
(Applause.)  It's  only  by  flrmness  of  spirit 
that  we  have  withstood.  And  If  I  am  stand- 
ing here  before  you.  it's  not  because  of  the 
kindness  or  the  good  will  of  Communism,  not 
thanks  to  detente,  but  thanks  to  my  own 
firmness  and  your  firm  support.  (Applause.) 
They  knew  that  I  would  not  yield  one  Inch, 
not  one  hair.  And  when  they  couldn't  do 
more  they  themselves  fell  back. 

This  is  not  easy.  In  our  conditions  this 
was  taught  to  me  by  the  difficulties  of  my 
own  life.  And  If  you  yourselves — any  one  of 
you — were  In  the  same  difficult  situation, 
you  would  have  learned  the  same  thing.  I 
don't  want  to  mention  many  names  tonight 
but  take  Vladimir  Bukovsky,  whose  name  is 
now  almoet  forgotten.    (Applause.)    Now,  I 
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don't  want  to  mention  a  lot  of  names  be- 
cause however  many  I  might  mention  there 
are  more  still.  And  when  we  resolve  the  ques- 
tion with  two  or  three  names  It  is  as  If  we 
forget  and  betray  the  others.  We  should 
rather  remember  figures.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  in  our  coun- 
try and — by  the  calculation  of  English  spe- 
cialists— 7,000  persons  are  now  under  com- 
pulsory psychiatric  treatment.  Let's  take 
Vladimir  Bukovsky  as  an  example.  It  was 
proposed  to  him.  "Alright,  we'll  free  you.  Go 
to  the  West  and  shut  up."  And  this  joung 
man,  a  youth  today  on  the  verge  of  death 
said:  "No,  I  won't  go  this  way.  I  have  writ- 
ten about  the  persona  whom  you  have  put  in 
insane  asylums.  You  release  them  and  then 
I'll  go  West."  This  is  what  I  mean  by  that 
firmness  of  spirit  to  stand  up  against  granite 
and  tanks! 

Finally,  to  evaluate  everything  that  I  have 
said  to  you  today— and  I  am  coming  to  my 
conclusion  now — I  could  say  we  need  not 
have  had  our  conversation  on  the  level  of 
business  calculations.  Why  did  such  and 
such  a  country  act  in  such  and  such  a  way? 
What  were  they  counting  on?  We  should 
rather  rise  above  this  to  the  moral  level  and. 
say:  "In  1933  and  In  1941  your  leaders  and 
the  whole  Western  World,  in  an  unprin- 
cipled way,  made  a  deal  with  totalitarian- 
ism." We  will  have  to  pay  for  this,  some 
day  this  deal  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
For  30  years  we  have  been  paying  for  it 
and  we're  still  paying  for  It.  And  we're  going 
to  pay  for  it  in  a  worse  way.  One  cannot 
think  only  In  the  low  level  of  political  cal- 
culations. It's  necessary  to  think  also  of  what 
is  noble,  and  what  is  honorable — not  only 
what  is  profitable. 

Resourceful  Western  legal  scholars  have 
now  Introduced  the  term  "legal  realism."  By 
this  legal  realism,  they  want  to  push  aside 
any  moral  evaluation  of  affairs.  They  say, 
"Recognize  realities;  if  such  and  such  laws 
have  been  established  in  such  and  such 
countries  of  violence,  then  these  laws  must 
also  be  recognized  and  respected."  At  the 
present  time  It  Is  widely  accepted  among 
lawyers  that  law  is  higher  than  morality- 
Law  is  something  which  Is  worked  out  and 
developed,  whereas  morality  is  something  In- 
choate and  amorphous.  That  isn't  the  case. 
The  opposite  is  rather  true!  Morality  is 
higher  than  law!  (Applause.)  WhUe  law  is 
our  human  attempt  somehow  to  embody  In 
rules  a  part  of  that  moral  sphere  which  is 
above  us.  We  try  to  understand  this  morality, 
bring  it  down  to  earth  and  present  It  in  a 
form  of  laws.  Sometimes  we  are  more  success- 
ful, sometimes  less.  Sometimes  you  actually 
have  a  caricature  of  morality,  but  morality  is 
always  higher  than  law.  This  view  must 
never  be  abandoned.  We  must  accept  It  with 
heart  and  soul. 

It  Is  almost  a  Joke  now  in  the  Western 
World,  in  the  20th  Centviry,  to  use  words 
like  "good"  and  "evU."  They  have  become 
almost  old-fashioned  concepts,  but  they  ue 
very  real  and  genuine  concepts.  These  are 
concepts  from  a  sphere  which  Is  higher  than 
us — good  and  evil.  (Applause.)  And  instead 
of  getting  Involved  in  base,  petty,  short- 
Blghted  political  calculations  and  games  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  concentration  of 
World  Evil  and  the  tremendous  force  of 
hatred  Is  there  and  It's  fiowlng  from  there 
throughout  the  world.  And  we  have  to  stand 
up  against  It  and  not  hasten  to  give  to  It, 
give  to  It,  give  to  it,  everything  that  It  wants 
to  swallow.  (Applause.) 

Today  there  are  two  major  processes  occur- 
ring In  the  world.  One  Is  the  one  which  I  have 
Just  described  to  you  which  has  been  In 
progress  more  than  30  years.  It  Is  a  process  of 
short-sighted  concessions:  a  process  of  giv- 
ing up,  and  giving  \\p  and  giving  up  and 
hoping  that  perhaps  at  some  point  the  wolf 
will  have  eaten  enough.  The  second  process 
is  one  which  I  consider  the  key  to  everything 
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and  which,  I  will  say  now,  will  bring  all  of  us 
our  future;  under  the  cast-iron  shell  of  Com- 
munism— for  20  years  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  shorter  time  in  other  Communist 
countries — there  is  occurring  a  liberation  of 
the  human  spirit.  New  generations  are  grow- 
ing up  which  are  steadfast  In  their  struggle 
with  evil.  Which  are  not  willing  to  accept, 
unprincipled,  compromises;  which  prefer  to 
lose  everything — salary,  conditions  of  exist- 
ence and  life  Itself — but  are  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  conscience,  not  willing  to  make  deals 
with  evil.  (Applause.) 

This  process  has  now  gone  so  far  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  Marxism  has  fallen 
so  low,  that  It  has  become  an  ancedote,  it's 
simply  an  object  of  contempt.  No  serious 
person  in  oxir  country  today,  not  even  uni- 
versity and  high  school  students,  can  talk 
about  Marxism  without  smiling,  without 
laughing.  But  this  whole  process  of  our  lib- 
eration which  obviously  will  entail  social 
transformations  Is  slower  than  the  first  one— 
the  process  of  concessions.  Over  there,  when 
we  see  these  concessions,  we  are  frightened. 
Why  so  quickly?  Why  so  precipitously?  Why 
yield  several  countries  a  year? 

I  started  by  saying  that  you  are  the  allies 
of  ovu*  liberation  movement  In  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  And  I  call  upon  you:  Let  us 
think  together  and  try  to  see  how  we  can 
adjust  the  relationship  between  these  two 
processes.  Whenever  you  help  the  persons 
persecuted  In  the  Soviet  Union,  you  not 
only  display  magnanimity  and  nobility, 
you're  defending  not  only  them  but  your- 
selves as  well.  You're  defending  your  own 
future.  (Applause). 

So  let  us  try  to  see  how  far  we  can  go  to 
atop  this  senseless  and  Unmoral  process  of 
endless  concessions  to  the  aggressor — these 
clever  legal  arguments  for  why  we  should 
give  up  one  country  after  another.  Why  must 
we  hand  over  to  Communist  totalitarianism 
more  and  more  technology — complex,  deli- 
cate, developed  technology.  Which  It  needs 
for  armaments  and  for  crushing  Its  own 
citizens.  If  we  can  at  least  slow  down  that 
process  of  concessions.  If  not  stop  it  al- 
together— and  make  It  possible  for  the  proc- 
ess of  liberation  to  continue  In  the  Com- 
munist countries — ultimately  these  two 
processes  will  jrleld  us  our  future.  (Ap- 
plause) . 

On  our  crowded  planet  there  are  no  longer 
any  Internal  affairs.  The  Communist  lead- 
ers say,  "Don't  Interfere  In  our  Internal  af- 
fairs. Let  us  strangle  our  citizens  In  peace 
and  quiet."  But  I  tell  you:  Interfere  more 
and  more.  Interfere  as  much  as  you  can.  We 
beg  you  to  come  and  interfere.  (Applause). 

Understanding  my  own  task  In  the  same 
way  I  have  pterhaps  Interfered  today  In  yo\ir 
internal  affairs,  or  at  least  touched  upon 
them,  and  I  apologize  for  it.  I  have  traveled 
a  lot  around  the  United  States  and  this  has 
been  added  to  my  earlier  understanding  of 
it — what  I  have  heard  from  listening  to  the 
radio,  from  talking  to  experienced  persons. 
America — In  me  and  among  my  friends  and 
among  people  who  think  the  way  I  do  over 
there,  among  all  ordinary  Soviet  citizens — 
evokes  a  sort  of  mixture  of  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  of  compassion.  Admiration  at 
the  fact  of  your  own  tremendous  forces 
which  you  perhaps  don't  even  recognize 
yourselves.  You're  a  country  of  the  future; 
a  young  country;  a  country  of  still  untapped 
possibilities;  a  country  of  tremendous  geo- 
graphical distances;  a  country  of  tremen- 
dous breadth  of  spirit;  a  country  of  gen- 
erosity; a  country  of  magnanimity.  But  these 
qualities:  Strength,  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimity, usually  make  a  man  and  even  a 
whole  country  trusting  and  this  already 
several  times  has  done  you  a  disservice. 

I  would  like  to  call  upon  America  to  be 
more  careful  with  Its  trust  and  prevent  those 
wise  persons  who  are  attempting  to  establish 
even  finer  degrees  of  Justice  and  even  finer 
legal  shades  of  equality — some  because  of 
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their  distorted  outlook,  others  beca\ise  of 
short-sightedness  and  still  others  out  of  self- 
interest — from  falsely  using  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  for  social  Jtistice  to  lead  you  down 
a  false  road.  Because  they  are  trying  to  weak- 
en you;  they  are  trying  to  disarm  your  strong 
and  magnificent  country  in  the  face  of  this 
fearful  threat — one  which  has  never  been 
seen  before  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Not 
only  In  the  history  of  your  country,  but  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

And  I  call  upon  you:  ordinary  worklngmen 
of  America — as  represented  here  by  our 
trade  union  movement — do  not  let  yourselves 
become  weak.  Do  not  let  yourselves  be  taken 
In  the  wrong  direction.  Let  us  try  to  slow 
down  the  process  of  concessions  and  help 
the  process  of  liberation!  (Applause). 


TRIBUTE  TO  E.  C.  "BUS"  MILLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  man  whose  unceasing 
efforts  are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  I  am 
referring  to  my  good  friend,  and  fellow 
resident  of  Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  Mr.  E.  C. 
"Bus"  Mills.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  well 
aware  that  Bus  has  served  for  the  past 
year  as  executive  director  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prison- 
ers and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  here 
in  Washington.  After  12  months  of  dedi- 
cated service,  Mr.  Mills  is  preparing  to 
leave  that  post,  returning  to  California 
next  week. 

I  am  not  calling  recognition  to  Mr. 
Mills  today  simply  because  he  is  a  good 
friend,  or  because  he  shares  my  home- 
town, or  because  it  is  always  nice  to 
commend  someone  when  they  leave  an 
executive  spot.  There  is  far  more  to  my 
tribute  than  that.  All  of  us  have  made  an 
effort  to  secure  an  effort  for  our  men  still 
missing,  and  we  have  been  joined  in  that 
effort  by  organizations  and  groups  across 
the  country.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
pleasant  platitudes  from  the  biu'eaucrats, 
and  we  have  expressed  our  outrage  on 
numerous  occasions.  But  no  single  indi- 
vidual has  done  more  to  educate  and  en- 
lighten the  public,  the  press,  and  our 
Government  to  the  plight  of  those  miss- 
ing men  than  has  Bus  Mills.  He  has  been 
gentle,  he  has  been  patient,  but  he  has 
been  fervent  in  his  consistent  efforts  to 
achieve  the  goal  hoped  for  by  the  many 
families  who  wait  with  equal  patience — a 
full  accoimthig  for  those  loved  ones  left 
behind. 

Bus'  request  is  really  very  simple,  very 
logical,  and  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
All  he  asks  for  is  the  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  made  in  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cords, the  demonstration  of  the  simplest 
humanitarian  gesture.  If  our  men  are 
alive  in  Southeast  Asia,  why  not  return 
them?  If  they  are  no  longer  living,  why 
not  so  advise  their  families,  and  return 
their  remains?  Personally,  I  consider  it  a 
great  tragedy  that  the  appeal  for  this 
accounting  must  continually  be  made 
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here  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  No  one  is 
asking  for  any  impossibility,  simply  the 
enactment  of  that  promise. 

I  would  like  to  assure  Bus  Mills  that  I 
will  certainly  continue  my  efforts  toward 
obtaining  the  full  accounting,  and  that  I 
know  other  Members  of  Congress  will 
join  me  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  his 
successor,  Col.  Earl  P.  Hopper  (Ret.). 
Most  of  all,  however,  I  wanted  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  offer  my  most  sincere 
commendation  to  a  man  who  has  given 
so  much  of  himself  for  a  cause  so  noble.  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  Bus  at  home,  In 
Bakersfleld,  and  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue his  diligent  work  until  his  goal  is 
achieved. 


INDUSTRY  CRIES  WOLF  ON 
VINYL  CHLORIDE? 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago, 
during  hearings  on  the  establishment  of 
a  new  standard  for  worker  exposure  to 
vinyl  chloride,  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  subjected  to  one  of  the  most  intense 
lobbying  efforts  in  recent  memory.  One 
after  another,  representatives  of  the 
chemical  industry  testified  that  it  would 
cost  too  much  money  to  completely  re- 
move a  potent  carcinogen  from  the  work 
environment  and  that  the  small  risk  of 
cancer  faced  by  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  employees  was  simply  not  suffi- 
cient justification  to  force  plEistics  manu- 
facturers to  spend  the  millions  of  dollars 
required  to  meet  the  standards  under 
consideration.  They  also  warned  that  the 
increased  cost  to  industry  would  have  to 
be  passed  along  to  the  consumer,  and 
that  as  a  result,  it  would  be  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  in  the  end  would  suffer. 

Nevertheless,  a  strict  standard  was 
handed  down  by  the  Labor  Department 
last  January.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
cently reported  on  how  the  industry  was 
faring  after  6  months  of  stringent  regu- 
lation. The  results:  New  plants  are  under 
construction  and  prices  are  below  their 
1974  high  levels. 

I  insert  the  article  in  hopes  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  remember  that  the 
cost  of  protecting  workers  from  hazards 
such  as  vinyl  chloride  often  may  not 
be  nearly  as  great  as  the  Industries  in- 
volved claim: 
Labor  Letter — A  Special  News  Report  on 

People  and  Their  Jobs  in  Offices,  Fieu>s 

AND  Factories 

Crying  wolf?  Vinyl  chloride  plants  keep 
humming  under  new  federal  rules. 

A  year  ago,  makers  of  vinyl  chloride  and 
Its  many  plastic  derivatives  were  saying  that 
adoption  of  proposed  rules  cutting  workers' 
exposure  to  the  cancer-causing  gas  would 
force  the  Industry  to  "close  down  Immedi- 
ately." But,  six  months  after  tough  new  rules 
took  effect,  no  plant  has  closed  because  of 
them,  four  new  plants  have  opened  and 
prices  are  below  1974  highs. 

U.S.  output  of  vinyl  chloride  plastic  Is 
way  down  this  year,  but  the  industry  con- 
cedes that's  due  to  the  recession.  The  Society 
of  the  Plastics  Industry,   the   trade  group 
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that  foresaw  doom  last  year,  claims  compro- 
mises over  details  of  the  rules  averted  disas- 
ter; but  It  concedes  the  Industry  "surprised 
Itself"  by  being  able  to  comply. 

One  company,  Tenneco,  even  takes  ads  to 
hall  Its  progress  In  cutting  worker  exposures; 
Roblntech  boasts  of  a  cheap  new  method  for 
cutting  In-plant  emissions. 


DISSENTING  OPINIONS  ON  CUS- 
TOMER INTERCONNECTION  OP 
TELEPHONE  EQUIPMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  adopted  an 
order  on  May  8,  1975,  and  released  it  on 
Jime  4,  rejecting  the  tariff  exception  filed 
by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  for  the  Mebane  Home  Telephone 
Co.  of  North  Carolina.  Those  tariffs 
related  to  customer  interconnection 
of  telephone  equipment.  Because  of 
the  potential  impact  of  unlimited  cus- 
tomer interconnection  on  the  telephone 
consuming  public,  I  am  requesting  per- 
mission to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Federal 
Communications  Commissioner  Benja- 
min L.  Hooks  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Greorge  D.  Noble,  Jr.,  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident for  New  England  Telephone. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  call  Mr. 
Hooks'  remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  because  I  believe  the  entire 
matter  of  customer  interconnection  de- 
serves serious  consideration  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Commissioner  Hooks'  dissenting  views 
follow: 
Dissenting    Statement     of     Commissioner 

Benjamin  L.  Hooks — In  Re  :  Mebane  Home 

Telephone  Co.  of  North  Carolina 

In  the  name  of  the  American  consumer, 
the  average  residential  telephone  subscriber, 
I  dissent.  With  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues and  their  undoubtedly  noble  Inten- 
tions, our  policy  decision  which  today  ex- 
tends our  landmark  Carter fone '  principle  to 
unprecedented  proportions  could  conceivably 
result  In  the  most  serious  disservice  to  the 
ordinary  consiimer  in  the  annals  of  FCC  reg- 
ulation. This  action  has  the  great  poCential 
of  costing  millions,  maybe  billions,  of  dollars 
in  Increased  telephone  rates  In  order  that  a 
few  businessmen  with  sufficient  savvy  In  tele- 
communications win  be  able  to  obtain  sub- 
stitute telephone  equipment  at  (perhaps) 
reduced  rates  while  profiting  a  limited  num- 
ber of  these  secondary  equipment  manufac- 
turers. The  everyday  subscriber  is  likely  to 
pick  up  the  tab  In  the  form  of  Increased  casts 
for  phone  calls  because  the  revenues  once 
realized  by  the  phone  companies  In  purvey- 
ing that  equipment,  which  revenues  were 
used  to  defray  overall  expenses  and  con- 
tribute to  rate  of  return,  will  have  been  si- 
phoned away  by  Independent  manufacturers. 
Such  manufacturers  have  no  vested  Interest 
or  responsibility  In  the  overall  cost  or  quality 
of  the  nation's  telephone  system;  their  In- 
terest Is  solely  In  the  sale,  at  an  unregulated 
profit,  of  alternate  telephone  equipment. 

Although  our  Carter  fone  decision  In  1968 
WM  originally  hailed  as  a  victory  for  con- 
sumers who  deelred  to  purchase  and  Install 
their  own  telephone  equipment  rather  than 
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utilizing  phone   ctmipany-supplled  devices, 
tbere  are  now  growing  indlcatlona  that  the 
victory  was  Illusory  {see  discussion  of  filings 
of  Docket  20003,  infra)  and  that.  In  the  end, 
the  Indlvldu&l  consumer  will  get  It  In  the 
neck  again.  Our  decision  herein,  although  a 
fait  accompli  at  this  Juncture  In  many  re- 
spects,' contains  the  prospect  of  cruclfjrlng 
the  oonstLmer  on  an  altar  of  pure  competi- 
tion.* I  say:  beware;  for  upon  that  altar  may 
b9  many  golden  calves  and  our  supplication 
thereunto  may  be  revisited  by  demons  yet 
unearthed.  Beneath   what  superficially   ap- 
pears to  be  a  pro-consiuner  decision   (viz., 
mandating  the  allowance  of  competitively 
supplied  telephone  equipment  by  the  sub- 
scriber rather  than  that  equipment  supplied 
by  the  telephone  company)  there  Is  lurking 
a  boon  to  a  relatively  few  business  Interests 
whl<^  buy  and  manufacture  their  own  ter- 
minal devices  at  the  avetred  expense  of  the 
common  rate-paying  public.  This  is  so  be- 
cause, with  this  Commission's  blessings  and 
that  of  the  state  public  utility  authorities, 
residential  telephone  rates  are  much  lower 
than  present  business  rates  even  though  the 
cost  of  providing  service  to  business  ordi- 
narily costs  the  phone  company  little  more 
than  the  provision  of  service  to  Individual 
subscribers.     Hence,     the    business    man — 
through  a  higher  cost  of  service  and  equip- 
ment— can  be  said  to  subsidize  residential 
service.'  If  Independent  equipment  and  serv- 
ice suppliers  (who  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  law 
or  policy,  have  to  serve  the  lowly  residen- 
tial subscriber,  particularly  In  rural  areas) 
"cream  skim"  the  choice  business  accounts 
away    from    the   telephone   companies,    tne 
contributory  revenues  thus  lost  will  have  to 
be  made  up  by  the  remaining  subscribers, 
ije..  the  small  telephone  users.  The  extent  of 
this  purported  "cream  skimming"  and  the 
harmful  consequences  are  at  this  moment 
being  investigated  by  us  in  Docket  No.  20003 
(note  6,  infra)  and  challenged  by  a  number 
of  state  public  service  agencies,  inter  alia, 
as  catastrophic  to  local  subscribers  in  the 
courts '  and  elsewhere. 

My  biggest  problem,  transcending  those 
presented  by  the  Instant  Mebane  request,  is 
that  we  are  piecemeal  expanding  our  Carter- 
forte  ruling  in  advance  of  the  results  of 
Docket  20003  (Economic  Impact  Study)  ' 
wherein  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
adverse  economic  impact  potential  of  our 
existing  interconnection  policies  are  being 
studied  and  wherein  appreciable  evidence  has 
been  submitted  tending  to  corroborate  that 
potential.  See,  e.g.,  "The  Revenue  and  Cost 
Impact  of  Interconnection  Within  the  Service 
Area  of  New  York  Telephone  Company" 
(January,  1975)  attending  the  Response 
Pleading  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  York  (filed  AprU  25.  1975, 
Docket  No.  20003)  which  concludes  at  pp. 
98-99: 

In  conclusion,  we  recognize  that  Intercon- 
nection does  provide  a  choice  of  alternatives 
to  many  of  New  York  Telephone  Company's 
subscribers.  Those  customers  who  voluntarily 
choose  Interconnection  may  experience  the 
benefits  of  Innovative  terminal  equipment 
and  a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  their  com- 
munications service.  However,  to  residence 
customers  and  most  individual  line  business 
customers,  the  vast  majority  of  telephone 
subscr{bers.  there  is  at  present  no  cost  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  choosing  intercon- 
nection, because  of  the  expense  of  interfacing 
with  the  telephone  system. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  the 
scope  of  our  study  was  limited  to  the  com- 
mimlcations  industry.  We  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, the  possibility  that,  as  a  result  of  Inter- 
connection, some  economic  benefit  may  ac- 
crue to  telephone  subscribers  from  sources 
outside  the  focus  of  this  study.  It  was  not  our 
purpose  to  attempt  to  analyze  or  measure 
that  poeslblllty.  Within  the  scope  of  our 
study,  hovaever,  toe  must  conclude  that  inter- 
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connection  is  causing  the  vast  majority  of 
New  York  Telephone  Company's  subscribers 
to  incur  significant  increases  in  the  cost  of 
communications  service,  and  our  projections 
indicate  that  those  cost  increases  will  prob- 
ably become  more  significant  in  future  years. 
(Emphasis  added) . 

Nonetheless,  I  am  not  willing  to  prejudge 
the  outcome  of  Docket  No.  20003  with  the 
apparent  conclusiveness  of  the  majority  as 
reflected  In  its  decision  to  enlarge  our  prior 
Interconnection  edicts  at  a  time  when  our 
previous  and  more  limited  policies  axe  under 
active  examination  and  formidable  attack.  I 
want  to  make  abundantly  clear  that  I  am 
wedded  to  neither  the  historical  cross-sub- 
sldlzatlon  pattern  nor  present  interconnec- 
tion policies:  I  would  like  to  face  those  Is- 
sues forthrlghtly  In  an  open,  widely  pub- 
licized forum  with  the  participation  of  all 
segments  of  Industry,  government  and  con- 
sumer Interests.  But,  to  decide  a  major  policy 
issue  with  far  reaching  ramifications  in  the 
context  of  an  unheralded.  Innocuous  little 
case  emanating  In  a  small  North  Carolina 
hamlet  is  to  regulate  In  a  manner  almost 
fiirtlve.  Unlike  our  other  principal  proceed- 
ings (e.g..  Domestic  Satellites,  Specialized 
Common  Carriers,  and  the  sex  appeal  Issues 
In  broadcasting),  the  public  is  uninformed 
about  this  vital  Issue  and,  now,  foreclosed 
from  enlightened  participation.  That  is  the 
gravamen  and  I  dissent,  with  deference  and 
respect  to  the  possible  accuracy  of  the  major- 
ity view,  to  our  premature  and  unnecessary 
(see  note  8,  infra)  explosion  of  Carterfone. 
preferring  to  await  the  outcome  of  a  com- 
prehensive, participatory  investigation  Into 
economic  Impact. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  13  FCC  2d  420  (1968),  reconsideration  de- 
nied, 14  FCC  2d  571  (1969).  By  Its  extension 
of  Carterfone,  the  majority  now  authorizes 
the  "substitution  [of]  telephone  system 
equipment,  such  as  PBX's  and  key  systems" 
(Majority  Order,  par.  5)  "although  .  .  .  Car- 
terfone did  not  Involve  any  substitution  of 
telephone  company  equipment."  Id.  at  par.  6. 

•AT&T's  Tariff  No.  263,  which  presently 
provides  for  interconnection  beyond  the  lit- 
eral bordere  of  Carterfone,  demonstrates  ex- 
istential resignation  to  today's  expansion. 
Progressively,  Carterfone  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  creeping  revisionism,  see,  e.g.,  Telerent 
Leasing,  45  FCC  FCC  2d  204  (1974)  (appeals 
pending,  note  5,  supra)  and  today's  action 
takes  us  one  giant  step  beyond. 

•This  Commission  has  repeatedly  been 
admonished  that  competition,  per  se.  In  the 
common  carrier  field  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  automatic  assumption  of  a  public  bene- 
fit. That  benefit  must  be  clearly  demon- 
strated. FCC  V.  RCA  Communications,  Inc. 
346  U.S.  86  (1953).  As  the  Court  of  Appeals 
recently  noted  In  Hr.icciizn  Telephone  Co.  v. 
FCC.  498  P.  2d  771,  777  (D.C.  Clr.  1974)  : 

The  whole  theory  of  licensing  and  regula- 
tion by  government  agencies  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  competition  cannot  be  trusted  to 
do  the  job  of  regulation  in  that  particular 
industry  which  competition  does  in  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Without  any  way 
derogating  the  merits  of  the  competitive 
free  enterprise  system  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  we  cannot  accept  the  action  of  the 
FCC  here  in  a  tightly  regulated  industry, 
supported  by  an  opinion  which  does  no  more 
than  automatically  equate  the  public  inter- 
est with  additional  competition. 

That  quote  does  not  differ  substantially 
from  my  concurring  statement  In  GTE  Sat- 
ellite Corp.  et  al..  43  FCC  2d  1141  at  1168- 
1169  (1973)  where  I  earlier  opined: 

[I]t  is  my  beUef  that  It  is  the  Commission's 
Job — not  a  profit  seeking  competitor's — to 
ensure  that  a  regulated  company  Is  employ- 
ing Its  assets  to  best  advantage.  If  we  sus- 
pect performance  InefBciency  and  are  seeking 
a  yardstick,  let's  use  our  own  rather  than 
language  by  comparison  to  another  profit  in- 
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spired  business  which — even  if  more  or  less 
efficient  than  AT&T— still  tells  us  nothing 
about  AT&T  since  their  respective  positions 
are  not  remotely  comparable.  If  satisfactory 
monitoring  of  AT&T  for  possible  excesses 
mandates  increasing  Commission  resources, 
then  those  resoiu-ces  should  be  sought  since 
we  are  expected  to  satisfactorily  execute  our 
regulatory  obligations.  And,  finally,  I  wish 
to  make  crystal  clear  that  this  concurrence 
Is  not  an  indication  that  I  consider  corporate 
"bigness,"  ipso  facto,  as  synonymous  with 
malevolence  or  inefliclency;  if  big  can  pro- 
vide the  best  service  at  the  lowest  costs,  then 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  big  Is  beautiful. 

*  This  form  of  cross  subsidization  has  been 
known  and  sanctioned  by  regulatory  agen- 
cies, including  the  FCC,  for  many  years.  More 
fully  expltdned: 

Residence  service  costs  more  for  invest- 
ment and  but  little  less  for  operation  than 
business,  yet  the  rates  must  be  much  lower 
or  service  will  not  be  taken.  It  Is  the  exten- 
slve  use  of  telephones  in  residence  service 
that  makes  their  use  valuable  to  business.  In 
fact,  the  value  of  a  business  service,  in  many 
instances,  varies  almost  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  residence  use.  Consequently,  It  may 
be  said  that  residence  service  is  commonly 
conducted  at  a  loss  and  the  loss  made  up  in 
the  charges  for  business  use.  Residence  serv- 
ice is  given  at  a  low  price  because  of  its  low 
value  in  spite  of  its  high  cost;  business  serv- 
ice at  a  high  price  because  of  Its  high  value 
although  Its  cost  is  but  little  above  that  of 
residence.  Any  attempt  to  make  rates  propor- 
tionate to  cost  would  result  In  residence 
charges  so  high  that  few  householders  would 
use  the  telephone  at  all  and  this  would  result 
in  greatly  impairing  its  value  to  the  business 
user. 

Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  P.U.R.  1919D  345  at 
370-371  (1919). 

^  E.g..  our  Telerent  decision,  supra,  note  2, 
Is  being  appealed  sub  nom.  North  Carolina 
Utilities  Commission,  et  al.  v.  V.S.,  Case  Nos 
74-1220,  74-1390,  74-1449,  74-1514,  74-1515 
and  74-1516  (4th  Clr.  1974). 

•  Economic  Implications  and  Interrelation- 
ships Arising  from  Practices  Relating  to  Cus- 
tomer Interconnection.  Jurisdictional  Sepa- 
rations and  Rate  Striictures,  Notice  of  In- 
quiry, 46  FCC  2d  214  (1974)  and  First  Sup- 
plemental Notice.  60  FCC  2d  574  (1976). 

See  also  "Report  After  Investigation"  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Communications,  National  As- 
sociation of  Regulatory  Utility  Commission- 
ers (May  16,  1974)  at  pp.  iv-v  which  con- 
cludes: On  the  basis  of  its  Investigation, 
including  Independent  analyses  by  Its  staff, 
the  Committee  Is  convinced  that  under  cur- 
rent regulatory  policies,  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  economic  impact  on  local 
exchange  telephone  subscribers  resulting 
from  interconnection  (principally  of  private 
branch  exchanges  and  key  telephone  sys- 
tems) and  specialized  common  carrier  com- 
petition . .  .7 

'The  further  diversion  of  telephone  com- 
pany revenues,  which  In  the  end  may  have 
to  be  made  up  by  the  non-business  sub- 
scribers, to  specialized  common  carriers  (see 
Specialised  Common  Carriers,  29  FCC  2d  870, 
(1971),  aff'd  sub  nom.  Washington  Util.  and 
Trans.  Comm'n  v.  FCC.  — F.  2d— (9th  Clr. 
1975)  (No.  71-2919,  decided  Jan.  20,  1975)), 
who  furnish  private  voice  and  data  lines 
to  business  over  "high  density"  (big  city) 
routes  Is  a  source  of  growing  concern  as  in- 
dicated by  the  cited  NARUC  Report.  I  have 
many  misgivings  as  to  whether  the  average 
subscriber  will  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  the 
profits  of  a  few  specialized  carriers  and 
select  businessmen  and  have  said  so  In  my 
statement  accompanying  a  request  for  a 
reconsideration  of  Specialized  Common  Car- 
riers, 50  FCC  2d  416  at  419  (1974) . 

Between  the  loss  of  terminal  equipment 
revenues  to  one  set  of  profit  seekers  and  the 
loss  of  private  line  revenues  to  another  set. 
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the  telephone  companies  must  likely  In- 
crease their  dependence  on  the  average  rate 
payer  to  satisfy  ever  escalating  capital  needs, 
with  ever  escalating  rates  a  certainty. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  case  at  bar, 
and  even  assuming  for  the  moment  the 
eventual  sagacity  of  the  poUcy  extension 
above,  I  dissent  from  our  failure  to  allow 
the  requested  exemption  to  go  into  effect 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  hearing  herein 
ordered  on  Mebane's  assertions.  In  Mebane, 
we  are  confronted  with  allegations  of  severe 
economic  impact  from  a  small,  rural  tele- 
phone company  which  may  be  highly  ad- 
verse to  its  5000  subscribers  if  revenues  from 
terminal  equipment  is  diverted  to  other 
equipment  suppliers.  The  majority  does  not 
controvert,  refute  or  rebut  Mebane's  eco- 
nomic showing  or  its  accounting  methods. 
Indeed,  the  majority  apparently  regards  the 
showing  as  raising  significant  and  material 
questions  since  it  has  ordered  a  hearing 
even  though  it  is  skeptical  of  the  claims  and 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  the  phone  com- 
pany. Majority  Order,  pars.  17,  18. 

My  position  is  that  our  action  does  not 
maintain  the  statv.s  quo,  notwithstanding 
the  majority's  suggestion  that  the  tariff  revi- 
sion will  "discontinue"  service  presently  pro- 
vided. Id.  at  par.  8.  Rather  our  action  subjects 
the  company  to  our  "Just  decided"  extension 
of  Carterfone  which  is  likely  to  effect  the 
pre-existing  condition  (or,  if  you  will,  status 
quo).  Indeed,  in  an  example  of  the  clearest 
contradiction,  the  Commission  (a)  refuses  to 
allow  the  exemption  to  go  into  operation 
subject  to  the  outcome  of  our  hearing  on  the 
presumed  theory  that  those  wishing  to  sup- 
ply Interconnect  devices  (under  today's 
policy  decision)  will  be  discriminated  against 
In  the  interim,  see  id.,  while  it  (b)  contends 
that  Mebane  has  not  demonstrated  economic 
adversity  by  virtue  of  its  failure  to  show 
that  there  will  be  substantial  interconnec- 
tion in  the  interim.  Id.  at  par.  17.  Both  of 
these  assumptions  cannot  be  true  at  the 
same  time.  If  we  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
substantial  interconnection  or  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact  in  the  near  future  why,  then, 
by  the  same  ratio  decidendi,  don't  we  allow 
the  exemption  to  go  into  effect  since  our 
prediction  of  possible  interconnection  is  de 
minimus  during  the  pendency  of  the 
hearing? 

In  view  of  the  allegations  of  severe  eco- 
nomic Injury  to  a  vital  local  service,  my 
priorities  would  dictate  a  cautious  approach. 
That  is,  permit  the  effectuation  of  the  ex- 
emption on  the  significant  possibility  that 
Mebane's  assertions  are  correct;  and  if,  after 
hearing,  the  majority  finds  Mebane's  con- 
tentions to  be  baseless,  or  chooses  to  order 
unlimited  Interconnection  Irrespective  of 
perceived  economic  impact,  we  can  declare 
the  proposed  tariff  exemption  to  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable. 


SALUTE    TO    A    YOUNG    AMERICAN 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
we  become  engrossed  in  the  enormity 
of  our  national  problems  and  our  own 
attention  to  them,  that  we  overlook  the 
very  foimtains  of  information,  original- 
ity, and  inspiration — the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  yoimg  people. 

A  fine  friend  of  ours  from  Piqua, 
Ohio — ^Mr.  Ward  Ditmer — provided  me 
with  a  copy  of  a  treatise  on  "The  En- 
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vironmental  Protection  Agency"  which 
was  written  by  Sue  Steiner,  also  of 
Piqua. 

Sue's  father  is  a  civilian  employee  in 
logistics  at  Wright-Patterson  Field  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Her  paper  on  the  EPA 
was  so  outstanding  that  her  teacher 
gave  her  a  grade  of  20,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  highest  grade  that  one  could 
receive  was  15. 

I  will  not  trespass  on  time  and  space 
In  the  Record  to  set  forth  the  details 
of  Sue's  observations  and  thoughts,  but 
do  want  to  say  that  we  in  the  Congress 
many  times  compound  rather  than 
simplify  our  problems  and  their  answers. 

At  a  time  when  the  free  enterprise 
system,  maximum  productivity,  un- 
encumbered industrial  operations,  en- 
hanced climate  for  employment,  re- 
sourcefulness to  meet  the  energy  crisis, 
and  ways  to  reduce  inflation  are  the 
most  paramount  Issues  before  us,  we 
need  the  suggestions  of  young  people 
like  Sue  Steiner. 

Sue  believes  problem  solving  is  best 
accomplished  by  understanding  rather 
than  by  hampering,  that  eflQciency  is 
best  served  by  the  absence  of  fines,  cita- 
tions, redtape,  and  roadblocks. 

Like  most  of  us.  Sue  believes  In  and 
desires  clean  air,  clean  water,  clean  en- 
vironment, and  clean  morals.  But  this 
young  lady  also  believes  people  should 
be  part  of  the  answer,  not  part  of  the 
problem. 

In  these  times  when  so  many  of  our 
people  have  distrust  In  Government, 
when  shortages,  scarcities,  and  world 
competition  are  most  severe,  we  can  do 
much  to  redeem  our  public  image. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  begin  such 
a  journey  back  to  normalcy  and  pros- 
perity than  by  making  Government  the 
partner,  not  the  rival  of  business  and 
Industry. 

I  would  like  to  pass  along  a  brief  word 
to  this  young  lady:  'Sue,  your  words 
are  true." 


SADAT  WANTS  UNITED  STATES  TO 
REPAY  EGYPT'S  FOREIGN  AID 
DEBT  TO  RUSSIA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
things  have  come  to  an  incredible  pass 
when  we  are  asked  by  another  nation 
to  repay  Its  foreign  aid  debt  to  Russia — 
especially  when  Russia  still  owes  the 
United  States  unpaid  World  War  n 
debts. 

But  this  is  what  is  happening— Presi- 
dent Sadat  of  Egypt  has  proposed  to  the 
United  States  that  we  give  him  the 
money  to  pay  off  Egypt's  debt  to  Russia. 

The  Nashville  Banner  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial observed  that  this  "really  takes  the 
cake." 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  reached 
ludicrous  and  ridiculous  extremes  and 
certainly  this  request  by  Sadat  should  be 
rejected.  The  foreign  aid  program  must 
be  revised  and  foreign  aid  cut. 
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Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
matter,  I  place  the  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Banner  in  the  Record  here- 
with: 

The  Debt  Comes  Dde 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  United 
States  being  asked  for  money  by  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  latest  request  for  financial  as- 
sistance really  takes  the  cake. 

It  was  from  Egyptian  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat,  who  wants  the  money  to  pay  off  his 
country's  debts  to  Russia. 

The  creditors  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  re- 
fusing President  Sadat  any  grace  period  and 
they  want  their  money  for  Soviet  arms  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  for  construction  of  the 
Aswan  Dam. 

Now  financial  aid  is  one  thing.  But  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  United  States  to  Russia,  via 
Egypt,  is  quite  another. 

It's  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  su- 
perpowers demand  payment.  We  seldom,  if 
ever  do.  The  practical  men  who  run  the 
Soviet  Union  obviously  keep  a  string  attached 
and  now  they  are  jerking  it. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  take  a  leaf  from  the 
Soviet  book  and  demand  reimbursement  for 
those  Russian  debts  which  remain  unpaid 
from  World  War  n. 


REGARDING  THE  CONCORDE, 
SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee regarding  the  SST,  Concorde. 

There  are  many  questions  which  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  EPA  and  FAA  have  assessed 
the  possibility  of  allowing  SST,  Concorde 
flights  into  the  United  States.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  my  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  The  testimony  follows : 
Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey,  Be 

PORE  THE  House  Government  Operations 

Commtttee  Regarding  the  Concorde,  Jttlt 

24,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  affording  me 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning  and  express  my  strong  concerns  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  Concorde  S.S.T. 
has  been  certified  for  commercial  filghts  Into 
this  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  the  actions 
of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  this  aircraft 
have  systematically  violated  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress  to  regulate 
Commerce  and  ensure  the  health  and  safety 
of  all  Americans. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  an  article  by  Mr.  Harry  Pearson 
which  appeared  In  the  June  4th  issue  of 
New-sday  that  presents  a  very  clear  and  con- 
cise account  of  the  kinds  of  actions  taken 
by  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Administrations  on 
behalf  of  the  Concorde  and  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  made  a  part  of  the  official  record 
of  this  hearing. 

The  case  made  by  Mr.  Pearson  is  indeed 
frightening,  for  it  carefully  documents  a 
clear  pattern  of  executive  commitment  to  the 
SST  even  in  the  face  of  severe  and  valid  en- 
vironmental and  safety  hazards. 
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Ostensibly,  Uils  commitment  has  Hinged 
upon  letters  sent  to  the  Gtovernments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  from  then  Presi- 
dent Nixon  assuring  that  the  Concorde  would 
not  be  discriminated  against  by  any  United 
States  regulatory  agency.  According  to  Roger 
Strelow.  an  assistant  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  this  letter,  sent 
in  1973,  was  cited  by  a  representative  of  the 
National  Security  Council  in  advising  the 
EP.A.  of  the  foreign  poUcy  Implications  of 
any  regulation  It  might  propose  on  the  S.S.T. 
According  to  the  testimony  the  N.S.C.  "con- 
strued" this  letter  as  "an  assurance  from 
Nixon  .  .  .  that  the  plane  would  be  allowed 
to  land  In  this  country". 

Gentleman,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware 
that  the  E.P_A.  subsequently  exempted  the 
Concorde  from  Federal  Aviation  Regulation 
Part  36  which  would  have  required  the 
plane  to  meet  the  noise  standards  that  pres- 
ent sub-sonic  planes  must  meet  by  1977. 

Moreover,  the  evidence  suggests  that  both 
John  Shaffer  and  Alexander  Butterfield  made 
similar  verbal  commitments  to  Prance  and 
Great  Britain  assuring  them  that  the  Con- 
corde would  Indeed  be  allowed  Into  the 
United  States. 

It  is  patently  clear  that  these  commit- 
ments, and  the  kinds  of  pressure  exerted  by 
the  Executive  through  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Department  of  State  go  a 
long  way  to  explain  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  drafted  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  F.AJi.  gave  more 
weight  to  Foreign  Policy  than  to  the  Health 
and  Safety  of  Americans  In  drafting  this  en- 
vironmental assessment.  Let  me  take  Just 
a  moment  to  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
telling  of  these  deficiencies. 

For  example,  in  assessing  the  Impact  of  the 
S.S.T.  on  the  Ozone  Shield  the  draft  E.I.S. 
written  by  the  F.A.A.  states  that  the  opera- 
tion of  30  S.S.T.'s  would  caiise  climatic  ef- 
fects which  were  so  small  that  they  could 
barely  be  detected.  However,  the  Statement 
does  not  even  deal  with  the  effect  such 
"small"  climatic  changes  would  have  on 
human  health.  According  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  30  Concordes  would  de- 
crease the  Ozone  Shield  enough  to  increase 
U.S.  skin  cancer  cases  by  1,800  per  year! 

Furthermore,  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the 
President's  own  environmental  advisors,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  In  a  re- 
port released  to  my  CoUeague  Lester  Wolff 
on  June  10th  calls  the  Concorde  "at  least 
twice  as  loud  as  most  present  subsonic  air- 
craft, and  confirms  the  N.A.S.'s  assessment 
of  the  cancer  hazards  this  aircraft  would 
create.  Yet  the  Impact  Statement  drafted 
by  FA.A.  attempts  time  and  again  to  cloud 
these  many  dangers. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  dlscrepanclea 
contained  in  the  VAJi.'a  Impact  Statement 
on  the  Concorde  and  the  full  list  Is  very  long 
Indeed.  For  the  record  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  submit  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund's  criticisms  of  this  Statement.  I  believe 
that  the  evidence  contained  In  this  docu- 
ment provides  yet  another  Indication  of  the 
way  in  which  this  matter  was  handled. 

But  gentlemen,  the  Issues  here  today  are 
not  the  specific  merits  of  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statement,  hearings  have  already 
been  conducted  on  this  matter.  Nor  Is  the 
Issue  the  merits  or  hazards  of  the  aircraft 
In  question.  The  Issue  that  wo  miist  address 
Is  the  manner  In  which  Important  decisions 
affecting  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can People  were  arrived  at  and  whether  the 
authority  of  Congress  was  violated  by  the 
Executive  Branch. 

I  asked  Mr.  Morton  Rosenberg  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  to  give  me  a  law- 
yer's opinion  as  to  whether  Administrative 
Influence  such  as  that  described  in  Mr.  Pear- 
son's article  co\ild  serve  to  Invalidate  a  deci- 
sion made  by  an  Independent  agency. 
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Mr.  Rosenberg's  response  which  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  record  of  this  hearing 
Indicates  that  where  Congress  has  estab- 
lished procedures  and  standards  for  agency 
determinations  an  agency's  failure  to  comply 
with  such  directions  will  subject  the  deter- 
mination to  strict  Judicial  scrutiny  and  pos- 
sible reversal.  He  goes  on  to  cite  the  prece- 
dent established  in  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations  v.  Volpe,  459  F2d  1331  (D.C.  Clr. 
1972)  that  "extraneous  Influence"  can  Indeed 
Invalidate  agency  determinations  even  If  all 
requisite  statutory  procedures  are  complied 
with. 

Moreover,  In  a  letter  sent  to  my  colleague 
Lester  Wolff,  John  Hallegers.  the  Washington 
Counsel  for  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
advances  the  opinion  that  the  Influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  President  In  this  Instance  may 
well  have  Intervened  with  the  procedures  set 
out  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  the  Noise  Control  Act  so  adversely  so 
as  to  violate  the  Constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  regulate  Commerce. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  drafted  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  lend  significant  cre- 
dence to  this  point  of  view. 

I  believe  that  If  there  Is  even  the  remotest 
indication  that  the  Separation  of  Powers  has 
been  violated  then  we  must  broaden  and 
deepen  our  investigations  into  this  matter. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  has  al- 
ready attempted  to  obtam  the  Nixon  letter 
citing  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
the  White  House  has  refused  this  request. 
Similarly,  I  have  sent  letters  to  both  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  requesting  ac- 
cess to  any  written  communication  that 
might  Indicate  executive  Infiuence  over  these 
agencies.  I  have  not  as  yet  received  replies. 

Gentlemen,  obtaining  access  to  this  Infor- 
mation alone  is  not  enough.  The  Testimony 
of  Mr.  Strelow  before  a  Committee  of  this 
House  has  already  Indicated  that  regardless 
of  what  Is  said  in  the  Nixon  letter  It  was  used 
In  a  way  that  indicated  to  the  E.P_A.  that 
executive  committments  had  been  made. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  this  conunlttee  take 
Immediate  steps  to  determine  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  commitments  made  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. This  can  only  be  done  by  directly 
questioning  under  oath  the  Individuals  such 
as  John  Shaffer  and  Alexander  Butterfield 
who  were  directly  Involved  In  this  matter. 

The  Issues  at  stake  here  affect  the  Health 
and  Safety  of  all  Americans.  We  cannot  let 
the  charges  that  have  already  been  made  go 
unexplored.  I  Implore  you  to  expand  these 
hearings  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  most 
Important  matter. 


INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  AID  TURKEY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  vital 
NATO  defense  structure  in  Southern 
Europe  continues  to  crumble  with  fright- 
ening rapidity.  The  reported  closing  of 
U.S.  military  installations  in  Turkey  Is 
the  sad  but  predictable  result  of  yester- 
day's action  by  the  House  on  H.R.  8454. 
Now  the  ratchet  has  been  given  another 
hard  twist,  locking  once  firm  allies  into 
a  relationship  of  mutual  hostility.  This 
situation  cannot  continue.  Common  sense 
demands  a  reconsideration  of  yesterday's 
action — a  simple  and  statesmanlike  ges- 
ture of  a  kind  that  only  a  truly  great 
and  responsible  nation  can  offer. 
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The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  can  be 
the  vehicle  for  this  reconsideration.  It  is 
identical  to  B.JR.  8454,  except  for  the 
deletion  of  section  3  in  Its  entirety.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  course  hinged  on  consideration 
of  our  military  assistance  bill  later  this 
year  and  was  largely  a  confusing  en- 
cumbrance. 

This  bill  draws  the  lines  in  a  clear  and 
simple  way.  It  allows  aid  that  had  al- 
ready been  committed — aid  vital  to  the 
NATO  role — to  be  released.  It  allows  the 
President  to  grant  licenses  for  certain 
commercial  sales.  It  opens  the  pipeline 
ever  so  slightly,  but  hopefully  enough  to 
redress  the  terrible  policy  dislocations 
that  have  so  far  occurred. 

Unless  we  quickly  and  effectively  iance 
this  painful  sore,  the  secondary  infections 
will  be  dire  indeed:  we  will  have  :  (1)  de- 
stroyed the  southern  flank  of  NATO;  (2) 
retarded  the  prospects  for  peace  on 
Cyprus;  (3)  disrupted  a  long-standing 
bilateral  relationship,  and  (4)  given  the 
importance  of  our  monitoring  bases  in 
Turkey — decreased  the  likelihood  for  any 
meaningful  verification  of  future  stra- 
tegic arms  agreements. 

This  is  a  moral  Issue,  as  opponents  of 
the  bill  argued  yesterday,  but  it  is  clearly 
not  a  simple  moral  issue.  The  public  in- 
terest, indeed,  morality  itself,  requires 
that  we  look  squarely  at  all  of  the  conse- 
quences of  oiu:  acts,  rather  than  simply 
looking  at  a  few  with  one  eye  closed. 


JIM  FARLEY  AT  87 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
of  Jim  Farley  is  well  known  to  anyone 
who  has  even  a  begirmer's  acquaintance 
with  America  in  the  20th  century.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  you  that,  at  the  age  of 
87,  Mr.  Farley  remains  vigorous,  and  with 
his  Irish  eyes  still  smiling,  continues  to 
observe  the  contemporary  scene  with 
lucidity. 

Although  it  is  a  bit  late  to  join  with  Mr. 
Farley  in  celebrating  his  birthday,  it  is 
never  too  late  to  think  of  him  as  a  living 
symbol  of  the  past  greatness  and  con- 
thiuing  vitality  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  Rockland  County's  Journal  News,  de- 
scribes Mr.  Parley's  annual  visit  to  his 
birthplace,  on  the  occasion  of  his  87th 
birthday : 

May  30,  1975  Is  a  somber  day — gray,  rain 
threatening. 

It  Is  Memorial  Day,  or  was  until  changed 
by  Congress,  but  It's  still  James  A.  Farley's 
birthday.  Nothing  can  change  that. 

Farley,  former  Postmaster  General,  cele- 
brating his  87th  birthday,  returned  to  Rock- 
land County  yesterday  on  his  annual  birth- 
day trip  to  visit  his  Grassy  Point  birthplace, 
rekindle  old  friendships  and  pay  his  respwAa 
at  his  i)arents'  graves  In  St.  Peter's  Cemetery, 
Haverstraw. 

Tall,  dressed  Impeccably  in  a  blue  vested 
suit,  white  handkerchief  In  his  breast  pocket. 
Rockland's  famous  son  hardly  looks  his  years. 

This  Is  the  man  who  started  his  political 
career  In  1909  as  Stony  Point's  town  clerk 
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and  rose  to  mastermind  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  1932  and  1936  presidential  cam- 
paigns. He  is  stiU  working  today— two  dec- 
{[des  after  his  retirement  age  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 

Jim  Farley's  roots  go  deep.  "There  Is  not 
one  day  that  goes  by  that  I  don't  think  of 
Grassy  Point  or  Stony  Point,"  he  said. 

Farley's  schedule  called  for  a  number  of 
personal  visits  with  old  friends  In  the  North 
Rockland  area  during  the  morning. 

At  11  a.m.  he  arrived  at  St.  Peter's  Ceme- 
tery, where  he  stood,  alone  with  his  thoughts 
at  his  parents'  graveslte  for  about  20  minutes. 

Then  he  was  off  on  some  further  visits. 

Parley,  who  has  been  honored  by  24  univer- 
sities and  coUeges  and  received  countless 
awards  and  honors,  admits,  "There  Is  no 
greater  pleasure  or  honor  than  In  the  school — 
James  A.  Farley  Middle  School,  Stony  Point- 
being  named  after  me." 

And  the  honor  seems  to  be  shared  by  the 
school  too. 

Amid  exuberant  shouts  of  "happy  birth- 
day" Farley  was  greeted  by  students  and 
teachers,  many  of  whose  famUles  grew  up 
with  "Stretch",  a  nickname  from  early  base- 
ball days.  He  shows  a  remarkable  memory  by 
recalling  them  all. 

At  the  school  he  was  serenaded  by  a  music 
class,  then  walked  the  corridors  with  Prin- 
cipal Al  Johnson,  winding  up  the  visit  with  a 
presentation  to  the  school  trophy  case  of  an 
award  given  him  In  1956  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  amateur  sports.  The  award  had  been 
presented  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  of 
Amateur  Athletics. 

There  was  then  a  quick  stop  at  Immaculate 
Conception  School  In  Stony  Point,  where  he 
presented  Principal  Sister  Catherine  with  a 
medal  he  had  received  from  Pope  Pius  XEt. 

Apparently  many  Rocklanders  remember 
him  also.  He  recalled  meeting  many  during 
his  world  travels,  like  the  waiter  from  Spring 
Valley  who  served  him  "damn  good  steak"  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Although  he  has  "fond  affection"  for  the 
county  he  says  he  has  no  desire  to  leave  New 
York  City  despite  its  recent  budgetary  prob- 
lems. "Mayor  Beame  Is  an  honest,  intelligent 
man.  Despite  the  criticism  he'll  do  what's 
best." 

As  to  the  '76  election,  he  said  he'd  rather 
wait  until  all  the  bids  sure  in  before  taking 
sides,  but  he  does  believe  Ted  Kennedy 
wouldn't  run.  Farley  said:  "He  said  he 
wouldn't — I'm  a  great  believer  in  the  truth. 
I'd  never  say  anything  I  didn't  mean." 

While  he  had  no  opinion  on  postal  rate 
fluctuations  he  does  feel  the  terrible  mistake 
was  creating  the  new  agency.  "Things  were 
different  in  my  day.  Discipline  Is  falling  off; 
the  workers  aren't  as  dedicated." 

Sidelined  by  a  heart  attack  three  years  ago, 
he  does  pay  attention  to  the  doctor's  advice 
but  doesn't  pay  attention  to  his  age  and  leads 
an  active  life. 

When  the  students  In  the  music  class 
couldn't  play  an  Irish  tune  for  him,  Farley 
gently  admonished  them,  "I  hope  you  learn 
one  for  next  year  like  "My  Irish  Eyes  are 
SmUing." 

With  his  zest  for  life  that  class  had  better 
get  busy. 


EMLEN  TUNNELL— PRO  FOOTBALL 
LEGEND— DIES 
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ball  team,  Emien  Timnell,  died  and  the 
legend  of  his  contributions  to  profes- 
sional football  began.  Before  his  career 
ended  in  1961  with  the  Green  Bay 
Packers,  Mr.  Timnell  set  16  Giant  rec- 
ords and  4  national  football  records  that 
still  stand.  He  was  named  to  the  All-Pro 
seven  times  which  reflected  his  dura- 
bility and  grit. 

Professional  football  paid  Emlen 
Turmell  the  supreme  accolade  by  placing 
him  into  the  Professional  Football  Hall 
of  Fame  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in  1967. 

Thousands  in  Rhode  Island  will 
lament  his  death  as  he  taught  dignity, 
tolerance,  and  lesuiershlp  every  Sunday 
afternoon  in  his  football  exploits  on 
television. 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  the  former  star  of 
the  New  York  Giants  professional  foot- 


TESTIMONY  OF  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 
BEFORE  THE  MANPOWER  AND 
HOUSING  SUBCOMMITTEE 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  re- 
cently my  honor  to  appear  before  the 
Manpower  and  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  chaired  by  the  able  Mr. 
Floyd  Hicks  of  Washington.  I  insert  my 
remarks  addressing  the  very  serious 
problems  in  Federal  housing  programs 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Record : 
Testimony    of    Martin    A.    Rt7SSO    Befobe 

THE    Manpower    and    Housing    Subcom- 
mittee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  the  other  Subcommittee  members  for 
allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore and  sit  on  the  panel  today  as  it  investi- 
gates the  FHA  and  the  destruction  of  our 
neighborhoods  through  If*  programs. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  passed  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act,  In  an  attempt 
to  guarantee  the  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family."  But  this  admirable  dream  has 
been  perverted  into  the  great  American 
nightmare.  Once  stable,  placid  and  lovely 
communities  have  been  turned  into  unstable, 
chaotic  and  rotting  slums. 

The  great  hopes  of  the  social  planners  of 
the  60's  have  not  materialized.  Instead  of 
poor  and  middle  Income  families  realizing  the 
American  dream  of  owning  their  own  home, 
we  face  the  reality  of  entire  communities  in 
various  stages  of  abandonment  and  decay. 
Leading  the  urban  areas  down  the  path  of 
desolation  has  been  the  nation's  largest  slum- 
lord, the  United  States  government. 

With  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  Home- 
owners Federation  In  my  District,  I  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  and 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  three  major 
groups  are  responsible  for  the  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  dream-tumed-nightmare: 
the  banking  and  savings  and  loan  Industry; 
the  Federal  Housing  Association  (FHA)  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (HUD);  and  the  mortgage  banking 
Industry  In  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (FNMA)  and  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
(GNMA).  I  will  outline  this  destructlon-for- 
cash  process  and  then  present  a  few  viable 
solutions  to  this  disgraceful  problem. 

The  first  party,  the  primary  lenders,  may 
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perceive  that  their  neighborhood  contains 
many  older  homes  that  could  use  some  re- 
furbishing. However,  instead  of  making 
money  available  to  the  community  for  these 
necessary  repairs,  the  lenders  "red-line"  the 
area  and  refuse  to  grant  conventional  loans 
to  the  homeowners  living  there.  Once  the 
bankers  cut  off  these  funds  they  have 
doomed  the  area  to  rapid  deterioration  and 
eventual  decay.  These  life-long  residents  of 
the  neighborhood,  unable  to  maintain  their 
homes  and  subjected  to  high  pressure  tac- 
tics by  unscrupulous  real  estate  brokers,  flee 
to  the  suburbs.  After  that,  it  becomes  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  community  falls 
apart. 

The  second  parties  in  this  story  of  urban 
blight  are  the  FHA  and  HUD.  The  FHA  be- 
comes the  primary  financer  to  neighbor- 
hoods that  conventional  banks  red-lined.  In- 
cluded within  HTJD's  responsibilities  In  this 
field  are  credit  checks  on  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  FHA  Insured  older  homes,  coun- 
seling of  these  buyers  In  their  financial  re- 
sponsibilities, inspection  ar.d  certification 
of  FHA  properties,  and  Issuance  of  the  FHA 
insurance  certificate. 

A  recent  Chicago  Tribune  series  high- 
lighted many  of  the  housing  problems.  From 
their  articles,  and  the  Housing  Federations 
Information,  It  appears  as  though  the  Wash- 
ington office  has  successfully  blocked  any  at- 
tempts of  the  Chicago  office  to  comply  with 
the  housing  regulations.  The  Washington 
task  force  chastized  the  Chicago  office  for 
being  too  suspicious  of  mortgage  companies, 
developers,  and  potential  homebuyers.  Quick- 
ly translated  Into  working  language,  the 
Chicagoans  were  doing  their  Job. 

The  first  areas  that  FHA  and  HUD  neg- 
lect to  adequately  supervise  are  proper  credit 
checks  and  personal  counselling  of  prospec- 
tive homeowners.  As  a  practicing  attorney,  I 
have  counseled  numerous  persons  who  are 
financially  Incapable  of  affording  the  home 
which  the  FHA  has  allowed  them  to  pur- 
chase. By  law,  this  Is  the  government's  re- 
sponsibility to  counsel  these  applicants  on 
their  future  financial  responsibilities  and  ob- 
ligations as  homeowners.  Many  of  these 
famUles  are  buying  homes  for  the  first  time 
and  fall  to  realize  that  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments represent  only  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  maintaining  a  home. 

Consequently,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  these  buyers  begin  to  see  their  home 
decay  around  them  or  they  find  they  are 
unable  to  make  the  mortgage  payments.  The 
mortgage  company  quickly  initiates  fore- 
closure, often  after  only  one  payment  Is 
missed.  Partial  payments  are  refused  and 
"legal  fees"  are  tacked  on  to  the  immediate 
amount  due  to  prevent  foreclosure.  Contrary 
to  HUD  regulations,  the  question  of  forbear- 
ance by  the  mortgage  company  remains  un- 
explored. Neither  HUD  nor  FNMA,  the  gov- 
ernment's agents  and  eventual  owners  in 
the  event  of  a  foreclosure,  challenge  the  fi- 
nancer's  actions.  The  end  result  sees  the 
homeowner  abandoning  his  property  and  the 
federal  government  purchasing  another 
house  that  In  all  probability  will  resell  at  a 
terrific  loss  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

With  completion  of  the  foreclosure  proc- 
ess, the  mortgage  company  files  certifica- 
tion papers  that  the  property  remains  in 
good  condition  after  the  occupancy.  Along 
with  these  papers,  the  financer  usually  at- 
taches a  bill  for  boarding  up  the  premlsea 
Too  often  however,  the  Tribune  series  shows 
that  the  mortgage  companies  send  their  re- 
ports and  bills  to  Washington  when  in  fact 
the  property  is  a  Junk  heap  and  has  not  been 
properly  boarded  up. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  party  In  the 
financing  of  the  destruction  of  neighbor- 
hoods, FNMA.  The  stated  purpose  of  FNMA. 
according  to  Its  charter,  Is  to  "provide  sup- 
plementary assistance  to  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market  for  home  mortgages  by  provid- 
ing a  degree  of  liquidity  for  mortgage  In- 
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vestments,  thereby  Improving  the  distribu- 
tion of  investment  capital  available  for  home 
mortgage  financing." 

In  other  words,  the  Intent  was  for  FNMA 
to  provide  mortgage  bankers  with  the  needed 
monies  with  which  to  extend  more  loans. 
This,  In  turn,  would  allow  more  persons 
with  solid  credit  ratings  to  purchase  a  home 
of  their  own.  This  system  as  designed,  in 
principle  would  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
hotislng  finance  Industry  and  the  public. 
However,  in  practice,  it  has  tended  to  lend 
greatly  to  the  vast  destruction  of  large  urban 
areas  on  a  mass  scale. 

According  to  FNMA's  1974  annual  report. 
It  purchased  89%  of  all  PHA  Insured  mort- 
gages issued  in  1974,  making  it  the  largest 
holder  of  FHA  mortgages  in  the  Nation.  Yet 
In  the  light  of  previously  mentioned  short- 
comings of  the  FHA  system.  FNMA  has 
chosen  to  completely  reply  on  that  system's 
Judgment  of  a  person's  financial  capability 
to  maintain  payments  on  a  loan. 

FNMA  relies  primarily  on  FHA  and  the 
servicing  agent  in  another  very  important 
area,  default  and  foreclosure.  FNMA  lets 
HUD  or  the  servicer  counsel  the  mortgagor 
when  he  Is  facing  defaiUt  and  the  prospect 
of  foreclosure.  But  we  have  witnessed  the 
lack  of  capabUity  and.  in  some  cases,  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  HXTD.  FNMA  and  its 
servicers  to  attempt  to  prevent  foreclosure 
Between  January  1,  1975  and  June  1,  1975, 
FNMA  sued  to  foreclose  202  homes  In  Cook 
County  alone. 

In  the  case  of  FNMA  v.  Marilyn  Huffman 
Judge  Nathan  Cohen  (Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County.  AprU  I7,  1975)  denied  the  plaintifT's 
(FNMA)  suite  to  foreclose  on  the  grounds 
that  FNMA  and  its  servicer,  Percy  Wilson 
Mortgage  &  Finance  Corporation,  knowingly 
and  willfully  ignored  FNMA  and  HTJD  guide- 
lines regarding  forebearance.  Those  guide- 
lines require  that  delinquent  mortgagors 
who  have  met  with  hardship  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  enter  Into  temporary  ar- 
rangements for  reduced  payments.  Since 
FNMA  did  not  offer  the  homeowner  any 
alternative?  to  foreclosure,  it  did.  Indeed 
faU  to  comply  with  its  own  regulations  as 
well  as  with  HUD  regulations,  therefore 
barring  foreclosure. 

In  light  of  the  data  Just  reviewed  about 
the  lack  of  forebearance  arrangements  and 
the  precipitous  foreclosure  by  FNMA  and 
Percy  Wilson,  as  well  as  the  large  number 
of  FHA  insured  abandoned  homes  in  Chi- 
cago, It  is  obvious  that  despite  the  Informa- 
tion reported  to  FNMA  about  delinquencies 
and  abandonments,  FNMA  has  consistently 
refused  to  make  such  knowledge  public  or 
to  sanction  the  FHA-mortgage  servicers  with 
whom  it  does  business.  There  appears  to  be 
definite  evidence  that  FNMA  is  under  the 
control  of  unscrupulous  mortgage  lenders 
and  real  estate  dealers  who  are  responsible 
for  the  havoc  throughout  the  country. 
^Contrasting  the  sanctioning  power  of 
FNMA  with  the  apparent  lack  of  effective 
sanctions  against  PHA  servicers,  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  poor  admlnlstra- 
^R.  <^FHA-insured  housing  programs  rests 
with  FNMA. 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  requesting  a  legal 
opinion  on  the  power  of  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion of  FNMA.  I  have  received  a  reply  stat- 
ing that  the  General  Counsel's  office  has 
begun  to  research  the  possibUity  of  OAO 
auditing  FNMA  and  wUl  advise  me  of  their 
findings  shortly.  If  FNMA  will  not  volun- 
tartly  comply  with  my  request  for  informa- 
tlon  I  Intend  to  use  all  the  legitimate 
methods  at  my  disposal  to  get  it 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
solutions,  as  I  perceive  them,  to  this  shame- 
fxU  process. 

BANKS  AND  SAVINGS  AND  LOANS 

Recently,  I  Introduced  a  bUl  into  Con- 
gress. H3.  8164.  which  would  force  lend- 
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Ing  Institutions  to  disclose  by  Zip  Code  the 
areas  In  which  they  have  made  loans.  My 
proposal  would  not  prohibit  the  practice  of 
"red-lining"  a  neighborhood,  but  it  would 
alert  the  area  residents  as  to  which  financial 
Institutions  are  attempting  to  maintain  their 
neighborhoods.  The  banking  industry  fears 
disclosure  because  It  asserts  that  people,  ig- 
norant of  the  lending  business,  will  misin- 
terpret the  facts.  I  believe  it  fears  disclosure 
of  Its  lending  policies  because  too  many  un- 
scrupulous lenders  are  investing  their  de- 
positors' savings  outside  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods to  the  detriment  of  the  area. 

FHA-HUD 

My  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  FHA 
system  would  Include  the  following  points: 

(1)  Strict  HUD  credit  checks  including 
careful   validation   of  financial   statements. 

(2)  Mandatory  pre-purchase  as  well  as 
continual  counseling  of  buyers, 

(3)  Strict  monitoring  of  servicing  agent's 
decisions  to  foreclose  and  the  tightening  of 
forbearance  requirements, 

(4)  The  cutting  off  of  servicers  with  high 
defaiUt  rates  (over  6%)  or  foreclosure  rates 
(over  5'"r), 

(5)  Careful  inspection  of  abandoned 
homes  during  foreclosure  and  verlflcatlon 
of  the  condition  of  the  property,  by  the  local 
HXJD  office,  before  payment  of  loan  insiu-- 
ance  upon  the  completion  of  the  redemp- 
tion period. 

FNMA     (PBDEBAL    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION ) 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  functionlne  of 
FNMA:  ^ 

(1)  Disclosure  default  and  foreclosure 
rates  of  all  FHA-approved  mortgagees  with 
which  It  does  business, 

(2)  Detail  servicing  standards  for  PHA- 
servicers  and  strictly  monitor  all  servicers 
for  compliance,  especially  with  reference  to 
forbearance. 

(3)  Refuse  to  allow  any  FHA-approved 
servicer/seller  with  default  rates  over  6%  or 
foreclosure  rates  over  6%  the  chance  to  sell 
any  future  mortgages  to  FNMA.  This  would 
Include  companies  with  acceptable  national 
rates  but  unacceptable  rates  within  sections 
of  a  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  started  down  this 
road  of  investigation  and  reform  on  previous 
occasions.  Durin?  1971  and  1972  this  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  the  PHA  scan- 
dals in  Detroit  and  elsewhere.  But  where  were 
the  reforms?  Now  is  the  time.  Let's  not  throw 
more  tax  dollars  away  after  the  ones  that 
have  already  been  needlessly  wasted. 

I  would  once  again  like  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
testify  and  to  thank  the  Homeowners  Fed- 
eration for  Its  investigative  work  concerning 
FNMA.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  Mr. 
John  Waner  on  his  efforts  to  tighten  the 
PHA  screening  process  In  the  Chicago  area, 
and  would  Tirge  HUD-Washlngton  to  support 
and  emulate  Mr.  Waner's  dedication  to  the 
community  and  proper  functioning  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 
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OUTSTANDING    LAW    OFFICER    OP 
ALABAMA 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 


OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate a  friend  and  constituent.  Bill 
Attaway,  of  aanton,  Ala.,  upon  his  selec- 
tion as  the  outstanding  law  officer  of 
Alabama. 


Bill  patrols  the  Lake  Mitchell  area  as 
a  member  of  the  marine  police  division 
of  the  Alabama  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, but  he  is  much  more  than  just  a 
law  enforcement  officer. 

For  more  than  7  years  Bill  has  written 
a  weekly  column  entitled  "Cruising  the 
Coosa"  for  the  Chilton  County  News 
taking  advantage  of  his  ability  to  com- 
municate effectively  with  all  kinds  of 
people. 

In  addition,  he  is  always  involved  in 
one  community  activity  or  another,  giv- 
ing generously  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  help  the  people  of  Chilton  County 

Bob  Tucker,  editor  of  the  News  and 
a  good  friend  of  mine  for  many  years, 
summed  it  up  this  way  In  a  recent 
editorial: 

The  thing  that  we  will  always  apprectete 
about  Bill  Attaway  is  his  constant  regard  for 
his  fellow  man  and  his  always  all-out  effort 
to  communicate  with  that  other  fellow 


QUICK  MAGAZINE  POLLS   GERMAN 
POLITICAL   PARTIES 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  the 
United  States  next  year,  Germany  will 
also  be  holding  national  elections.  Also, 
as  in  our  own  country,  the  Germans  find 
themselves  confronted  with  the  question 
of  multi-party  politics.  While  we  have 
had  considerable  discussion  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  third  national  party  in  the 
United  States  this  year,  the  Germans 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  having  a  fourth 
national  political  party  emerge. 

Presently  German  politics  is  seg- 
mented into  four  parties,  but  one  of 
them,  the  Christian  Social  Union  (CSU), 
headed  by  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  exists 
only  in  the  province  of  Bavaria.  In  the 
national  legislature,  the  CSU  has  been 
allied  with  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  (CDU) .  On  the  other  hand,  both 
the  Free  Democrats  and  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Party  (SDP)  run  as  national  par- 
ties and  together  compose  the  ruling  ma- 
jority coalition  in  Germany  headed  by 
Helmut  Schmidt. 

Many  Germans,  especially  those  sym- 
pathetic with  the  conservative  philoso- 
phy of  the  CSU  now  feel  that  only  by 
emerging  from  Bavaria  and  creating  a 
national  party  can  the  ruling  coalition 
be  challenged  in  the  elections.  Quite  sim- 
ply they  believe  that  two  national  par- 
ties cannot  be  adequately  counterbal- 
anced by  only  one  national  party  allied 
with  one  regional  party. 

Now  this  idea  of  a  national  conserva- 
tive party  has  been  given  some  implicit 
support  in  a  recent  poU  in  Germany. 
This  opinion  poll  conducted  in  Bavaria 
and  Northrine-Westphalia  indicated 
that  the  CSU  and  CDU  running  as  two 
completely  separate  parties  would 
receive  several  percentage  points  more  of 
the  votes  than  they  do  under  the  present 
regional  arrangements.  Since  only  a  few 
seats  separate  the  ruling  German  coali- 
tion from  the  CDU/CSU  aUiance  this 
poll  may  reveal  the  possibility  of  a  new 
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governing  coalition  emerging  with  the 
transformation  of  the  political  system 
into  four  national  parties. 

Since  this  poll  may  imply  momentous 
consequences  for  the  German  political 
system,  I  wish  to  bring  the  results  of  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  There- 
fore, I  ask  that  the  poll  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Quick  magazine  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a 
translation  of  their  analysis. 

The  poll  follows: 
Quick  Survey  Shows:   With  the  CSU  as  a 

Nationwide  Party,  the  "Union"  (of  CDU 

AND  CSU)  Could  Win  the  General  Elec- 
tions 

Two  against  one  is  the  unwritten  law  of 
German  politics.  Whether  it  be  in  Hesse. 
Berlin  or  Northrhlne-Westphalia,  the  CDU 
always  won  the  elections,  although  it  did  not 
accede  to  power  because  the  SPD  and  FDP 
stuck  together  like  Siamese  twins.  The  out- 
look would  be  altogether  different  if  the  CSU 
would  not  only  be  eligible  In  Bavaria,  but  all 
over  the  Federal  Republic— and  if  Helmut 
Kohl's  CDU  could  also  compete  in  Bavaria. 
On  behalf  of  QUICK,  the  Wickert  Institutes 
of  Tubingen  ( Baden- Wtirttemberg)  con- 
ducted a  representative  opinion  poll  in  the 
"test  states"  of  Bavaria  and  Northrhlne- 
Westphalia  in  order  to  find  out  how  Kohl 
and  Strauss  would  fare  under  these  clrcum- 
stances. 

Question  No.  1:  Let  us  assume  that  the 
CDU  and  CSU  split  and  could  compete  sepa- 
rately in  the  future.  For  which  party  would 
you  then  vote  In  a  general  election? 

Result.  In  Bavaria.  22%  would  vote  for  the 
CDU  under  Kohl;  40%  would  vote  for  the 
CSU  under  Strauss;  38%  would  vote  for  other 
parties. 

In  Northrhlne-Westphalia.  45%  would  vote 
lor  the  CDU  under  Kohl;  7%  would  vote  for 
the  CSU  under  Strauss;  48%  would  vote  for 
other  parties. 

Question  No.  2:  If  everything  remained  as 
It  is,  to  which  party  would  you  give  your  vote 
in  a  general  election? 

Result.  In  Bavaria,  59%  would  vote  for  the 
CDU/CSU  under  Kohl  and  Strauss;  41% 
would  vote  for  other  parties. 

In  Northrhlne-Westphalia,  46%  would  vote 
for  the  CDU/CSU  under  Kohl  and  Strauss; 
54 ''t,  would  vote  for  other  parties. 

These  two  questions  were  put  to  1,508  per- 
sons in  Bavaria  and  to  1,411  persons  in 
Northrhlne-Westphalia. 

In  politics  things  are  similar  to  the  indus- 
try: established  firms  are  never  delighted 
about  new  competition.  For  they  are  afraid 
that  their  market  share  could  diminish.  In 
the  case  of  our  Wickert  survey,  this  means 
that  the  CSU— if  it  were  represented  all  over 
the  Federal  Republic — would  gain  seats  in 
the  Bundestag,  while  the  CDU  would  have  to 
yield  seats.  So  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
CDU  politicians  when  asked  their  opinion, 
did  not  show  much  enthusiasm,  whereas 
leading  CSU  personalities  found  the  idea  of 
a  fourth  party  well  worth  debating. 

The  following  personalities  commented  on 
the  result  of  the  survey  conducted  by  the 
Wickert  Institutes: 

Ceroid  Tandler,  secretary  general  of  the 
CSU:  "It  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
union  of  the  SPD  and  FDP  in  a  practically 
Indissoluble  party  coalition  is  in  a  position 
to  block  and  even  sabotage  the  democratic 
mechanism  of  succession  in  our  party  democ- 
racy. This  blockade  prevents  our  voting  sys- 
tem from  functioning  properly  and  results  in 
the  fact  that  the  "Union"  (CDU  and  CSU). 
though  by  far  the  strongest  political  force 
in  almost  all  federal  states,  is  not  permitted 
to  play  its  role  as  the  holder  of  government 
authority  to  which  it  has  a  right.  Without 
the  FDP,  the  SPD  would  be  able  to  rule  in 
the  states  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  at  best. 

It  is  the  task  of  those  responsible  within 
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the  two  parties  of  the  Union  to  Investigate 
the  ways  and  means  for  an  end  to  this  block- 
age. The  results  of  the  Wickert  survey  which 
proved  that  if  the  CDU/CSU  existed  sepa- 
rately, the  Union  as  a  whole  could  succeed 
in  gaining  the  decisive  voting  percentage. 
Imply  that  those  bearing  responsibility  with- 
in the  two  parties  of  the  Union  should  ex- 
amine this  question  soberly,  without  reserva- 
tions and  resentment.  In  doing  so.  they 
should  only  be  guided  by  the  objective  to  pre- 
vent a  falsification  of  the  will  of  voters  in 
1976." 

Friedrich  Zlmmermann.  former  general 
secretary  of  the  CSU  and  today  one  of  the 
most  influential  CSU  politicians  next  to 
Franz  Josef  Strauss: 

"I  consider  the  result  of  the  Wickert  sur- 
vey sensational,  because  the  CDU  could  ex- 
pect considerable  voting  gains  In  Bavaria 
provided  that  the  figure.';  are  correct.  But  the 
CSU  too — and  that  does  not  surprise  me — 
could  overcome  the  five-per-cent  clause  in 
Northrhlne-Westphalia.  Because  of  the  dif- 
ferent data  for  Bavaria  and  Northrhlne- 
Westphalia,  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  ex- 
tend this  survey  to  the  remaining  federal 
states.  We  would  then  see  whether  the  data 
show  similar  divergencies  In  these  states.  In 
any  event,  the  survey  proves  that  a  fourth 
party  would  not  only  hold  its  own,  but  could 
help  the  parties  of  the  Union  to  win  the  ab- 
solute majority.  Even  those  not  satisfied  with 
the  outcome  of  the  opinion  poll,  will  surely 
be  compelled  to  do  some  thinking." 

These  were  two  comments  from  leading 
CSU  politicians.  Comments  from  leading  CDU 
personalities  were  as  follows: 

Professor  Kurt  Biedenkopf,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  CDU:  "I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Wickert  survey  are  unrealistic. 
Besides.  I  would  like  to  remark  that  I  do  not 
think  that  the  statistics  for  Northrhlne- 
Westphalia  are  reliable." 

Hans  Katzer,  chairman  of  the  social  com- 
mittees of  the  CDU:  "Very  Interesting,  but 
the  question  of  a  fourth  party  is  a  hypo- 
thetical one.  In  practical  terms,  it  does  not 
come  up." 

One  might  add  that  Gerold  Tandler's  boss, 
CSU  chairman  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  has  been 
advocating  a  fourth  party  for  several  years. 
Only  last  March  when  the  CDU  had  again 
won  the  elections  In  Berlin,  but  had  to  yield 
power  to  the  SPD  and  FDP,  he  told  QUICK, 
"Principally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  sys- 
tem of  proportionate  representation,  two 
parties  against  two  block  parties  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  In  claiming  their  right  to  party 
succession  which  our  parliamentary  democ- 
racy demands." 

The  decision -makers  within  CDU  and  CSU 
agree,  of  course,  on  one  count:  They  know 
that  they  have  to  gain  the  absolute  majority 
in  the  general  elections  of  1976.  The  question 
Is  how  the  desired  aim  of  50  percent  is  easier 
to  achieve:  If  everything  remains  as  It  is,  or 
If  CDU  and  CSU  run  side  by  side — though 
separately — all  over  Germany. 

The  Wickert  survey  seems  to  back  up 
Gerold  Tandler  rather  than  Kurt  Biedenkopf. 
That  also  results  from  the  reasons  given  by 
those  questioned  by  Wickert.  Thus  Bavarians 
who  would  prefer  to  give  their  votes  to  Hel- 
mut Kohl  and  his  CDU  in  future  elections, 
said:  "The  CSU  is  far  too  radical,  too  clerical, 
too  conceited,  but  it  Is  the  only  possibility." 
Another  comment:  "It  would  be  possible  to 
evade  F^anz  Josef  Strauss  and  still  find  an 
alternative  to  the  socialist  parties." 

Conversely,  friends  of  the  CSU  in  North- 
rhlne-Westphalia said :  "I  have  not  voted  for 
a  Christian  party  to  date,  but  the  CSU  clear- 
ly stands  for  clarity  and  truth,  and  It  does 
not  beat  about  the  bush."  Another  comment: 
"The  CSU  thinks  in  national  terms,  it  is  my 
kind  of  party."  Or:  "The  CSU  has  the  great- 
est party  leader  with  the  greatest  political 
experience,  the  CSU  is  free  of  types  such  as 
Kohl,  and  it  has  an  experienced  leadership 
instead  of  a  provincial  type  of  leader." 
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These  comments  prove  that  voters  find  the 
"supply"  of  German  federal  parties  too 
limited.  They  want  to  know  again  exactly 
whom  and  what  they  are  voting  for — a  lib- 
eral Kohl  or  a  conservative  Strauss.  However, 
politicians  In  Bonn  agree  that  a  fourth  party 
hardly  stands  a  chance  prior  to  the  elections 
of  1976 — for  organizational  reasons  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Nevertheless,  some  are  covertly 
forecasting,  though  they  asked  not  to  be 
quoted:  "If  Kohl  loses  the  elections  next  year, 
there  will  definitely  be  a  fourth  party." 


TEXT  OF   JACK   BRINKLEY'S 
JULY  1975  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  text  of  my  July 
1975  newsletter  which  soon  will  be 
mailed  to  the  constituents  of  Georgia's 
Third  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent. 

The  newsletter  reads  as  follows : 

Legislative  Report  From  Your  Congressman 
Jack  Brinkley 

poor   relief   in    ancient   ROME 

Instances  of  government  relief  to  the 
poor  can  be  found  from  the  earliest  times. 
Historic  records  are  vague  in  some  particu- 
lars, but  we  can  draw  a  fairly  close  parallel 
from  the  history  of  welfare  In  the  Roman 
empire. 

Mass  relief  in  Rome,  once  started,  created 
a  political  pressure  group  which  nobody 
dared  to  oppose.  The  long-run  tendency  of 
relief  was  to  grow  and  grow.  The  historian 
Rostovtzeff  explains  the  process: 

"The  administration  (of  Rome)  was  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  Roman  state.  Besides 
the  necessity  of  making  Rome  a  beautiful 
city,  worthy  of  its  position  as  the  capital 
of  the  world  .  .  .  there  was  the  enormous 
expense  of  feeding  and  amusing  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome.  The  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Roman  citizens  who  lived  in  Rome  cared 
little  for  political  rights. 

Beady  acquiescence 

"They  readily  acquiesced  in  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  popular  assembly  under 
Augustus  to  a  pure  lormality,  they  offered 
no  protest  when  Tiberius  suppressed  even 
this  formality,  but  they  Insisted  on  their 
right,  acquired  during  the  civil  war,  to  be 
fed  and  amused  by  the  government.  None  of 
the  emperors  .  .  .  dared  to  encroach  on  this 
sacred  right  or  the  Roman  proletariat.  They 
limited  themselves  to  reducing  and  fixing 
the  numbers  of  the  participants  In  the  dis- 
tribution. 

"But  they  never  attacked  the  Institution 
Itself."  This  system  helped  lead  to  the  down- 
fall of  Rome,  historians  are  convinced.  The 
leaders  made  periodic  extractions  from  the 
rich  and  frequent  confiscations  of  property. 
Ruinous  taxation  eventually  destroyed  the 
sources  of  revenue;  it  could  no  longer  cover 
the  state's  huge  expenditures,  and  raging  in- 
flation set  in. 

Finally,  out  of  pure  fear,  nothing  could 
be  bought  for  any  price  and  Rome,  like  Its 
economy,  folded  and  died. 

Today:  Our  present  welfare  systems  are 
under  attack  and  rightly  so.  Grave  words  of 
misgivings  and  Justifiable  cries  of  outrage 
come  from  concerned  people  in  and  out  of 
government.  Fraught  with  failures  and 
spotted  by  cases  of  outright  fraud,  our  pres- 
ent welfare  programs  offer  temporary  pallia- 
tives as  we  deal  with  symptoms  and  give 
scant  attention  to  the  causes. 
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America  has  b€«n  long  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  helpless  and  we  have  fallen  short 
In  many  ways.  Our  resources  have  often 
been  wasted  on  administrative  nonessen- 
tials and  many  times  we  have  misdirected 
our  efforts  toward  those  who  need  It  less 
than  others  and  to  those  who  refuse  to  be 
rehabilitated.  We  have  been  duped  by  sly 
sponges  and  have  coddled  professional  para- 
sites. We  have  unduly  dignified  the  slovenly 
and  have  given  respectability  to  the  wastrel. 

Men  of  good  wlU  are  compassionate  to  all 
of  the  fallen,  the  downtrodden,  suffering  peo- 
ple, whatever  the  reason  for  their  Inade- 
quacies and  miseries;  but  welfare  programs 
must  deal  more  with  causes,  and  our  ener- 
gies and  resources  must  be  directed  along 
practical  and  fertile  paths.  We  must  never 
subvert  the  efforts  of  hardworking,  self-re- 
liant men  and  women  by  sheltering  the 
Indolent  and  subsidizing  the  Improvident. 
Welfare  reform  Is  desperately  needed  and 
long  overdue. 

Wrong  answer 

The  best  solution  to  the  present  welfare 
system,  say  a  growing  number.  Is  to  replace 
them  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  annual 
Income  plan.  This,  proponents  say,  would 
save  millions  of  dollars  now  used  to  adminis- 
ter welfare  programs,  wotild  reach  multi- 
tudes of  people  who  need  more  money  to 
spend  who  aren't  now  being  cared  for  by 
welfare,  and  would,  most  Importantly,  allow 
the  people  themselves  to  decide  how  most 
appropriately  they  might  spend  the  money 
to  meet  their  special  needs. 

Humbugl  A  thoiisand  humbugs!  I  am  unal- 
terably opposed  to  such  a  program  on  both 
practical  and  ethical  grounds.  Money  mis- 
management Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
financial  failure.  It  Is  not  prudent  to  rely 
on  proven  failures  for  management  of  tax 
money. 

Relief  agencies  would  still  be  needed  to 
take  care  of  those  who  won't  manage  their 
Income.  Easy  come,  easy  go  and  more  suffer- 
ing Innocent  women  and  children  who  cannot 
be  denied!  Hardworking,  productive  and 
thrifty  taxpayers  resent  their  hard-earned 
money  being  consumed  by  the  sluggard  and 
thrown  away  by  those  who  spend  on  frills 
and  gambling. 

Fruatration 
Unnecessary  and  gratuitous  awards  to  the 
underservlng  penalize  the  prudent  and  pro- 
ductive, undermine  character,  subvert  quali- 
ties which  are  conducive  to  human  advance- 
ment, and  frustrate  mUllons  of  proud  people 
Just  above  the  borderline  of  need  who  have 
always  been  determined  to  succeed  on  their 
own  merits. 

Government  should  not  acknowledge  the 
proposition  that  people  have  an  Inherent 
right  to  be  looked  after  by  others,  regardless 
of  the  reasons  for  their  plight,  by  supporting 
imregenerate  failures. 

We  can  reduce  the  obstacles  to  the  water 
and  even  Ught  the  way,  but  It  Is  no  govern- 
ment's business  to  bring  the  water  to  those 
who  can  fetch  It  for  themselves. 
[Letter] 

Dear  Mb.  Brinkutt:  Because  I  came  from 
an  ancestry  of  farmers.  I  have  a  little  poem 
for  you  that  the  wives  have  passed  from  one 
to  the  other  for  some  time  now.  It  is  as 
follows: 

A  rASMKR's  wm 


1  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Should  I  ever  leave  this,  Fd  rn\iui  it  bq. 
Guess  I  was  made  for  this  way  of  life, 
I  feel  so  right  as  a  farmer's  wife. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  (Mn.)  A.  Bbago. 
A   housewife,   a   mother,   but  above  all: 
A  Parmer's  Wife  . . . 
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(By  Camela  Morgan) 

Perhaps  it  sounds  dull,  this  way  of  life 

To  spend  all  my  years  as  a  farmer's  wife- 
With  dishes  to  wash  and  clothes  to  mend 
A  garden  to  hoe  and  chickens  to  tend- 
Canning  and  cleaning  and  washings,  too. 
Cows  and  horses  and  trips  Into  town. 
Neighbors  to  chat  with,  help  when  they're 

down; 
Fields  to  watch  as  the  seasons  go. 


Note:  The  Agriculture  Appropriations  Bill, 
HJl.  8561.  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  14  by  a  vote  of  363  to  38. 

EXCEKPTS     OF     ReMAUES     OF     ABC     COMMBN- 

TATOB  Howard  K.  Smith  m  Observance 
OF  Flag  Day  in  a  Session  of  the 
House 

Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith.  Mr.  Speaker.  Honor- 
able Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Representatives  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs: 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  In  the 
adversary  principle  anywhere  except  In  the 
courtroom.  The  adversary  principle  means 
simply  that  one's  mind  Is  made  up  before  the 
arguments  are  made  and  the  merits  are  laid 
out.  The  prosecutor  enters  the  courtroom 
prepared  to  attack,  no  matter  what,  and  the 
defense  counsel  enters  the  courtroom  pre- 
pared to  defend,  right  or  wrong. 

But  In  the  realms  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment and  reporting,  I  think  It  Is  almost  Im- 
moral to  apply  that  principle— to  approach 
an  Issue  or  an  Individual  resolved  to  oppose 
before  argument  has  even  been  heard. 

Indeed,  far  from  our  basic  relation  being 
one  of  advereary,  we  should,  from  time  to 
time,  recall  the  greater  truth  that  basically 
our  relationship  is  oneness.  The  only  reason 
you  are  here  is  because  all  210  million  of  us 
cannot  fit  In  here,  so  we  have  reached  a  de- 
mographic device  whereby  we  divide  Into 
units  of  equal  population,  and  each  selects 
one  of  you  to  come  here  and  speak  for  us. 

But.  you  are  us,  and  we  are  all  striving  by 
whatever  different  means,  toward  the  same 
end— the  welfare,  the  strength  and  the  health 
of  this  nation,  symbolized  by  the  flag  we 
honor  today. 

I  recall  an  old  political  cartoon  from  back 
In  the  years  of  Munich  by  David  Low,  the 
British  cartoonist.  It  showed  Britain '  and 
Prance  In  the  stem  of  a  boat  baUlng  out  a 
very  bad  leak,  and  huddled  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  was  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
saying,  "Thank  heavens  the  ship  is  not  sink- 
ing at  our  end." 

Well,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  all  In 
the  same  boat.  It  flies  the  stars  and  stripes  If 
one  end  goes  down,  we  all  go  down.  I  wish  It 
were  somehow  possible  to  Induce  each  per- 
son who  enters  this  great  building  every  day 
to  pause  for  Just  a  moment  and  consider  the 
flag  and  consider  It  before  we  come  In  if  we 
must  divide  into  parties,  divide  Into  factions 
and  divide  Into  press  and  government  for  a 
critical  Judgment,  and  realize  that  we  are  one 
In  our  purposes. 

SENIOR    CITIZENS    HONOR 

We  were  recently  honored  by  the  National 
^llance  of  Senior  Citizens  by  being  one  of 
the  members  of  Congress  designated  a 
OuardUn  of  the  Aged."  This  honor  was  be- 
stowed as  a  result  of  our  votes  on  several  kev 
Issues  which  the  Alliance  singled  out  as  bene- 
ficial to  senior  citizens. 

Among  the  Issues  were  such  things  as  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  Parm  Program  Ex- 
tension and  the  Impoundment  Control  and 
Spending  Act.  In  all  cases,  the  Alliance  con- 
sidered a  "right"  vote  to  be  that  most  bene- 
ficial to  our  older  citizens. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  most  of  our 
Georgia  colleagues  were  similarly  recognized 
indicating  they  all  are  concerned  and  aware 
of  what  is  good  for  that  Important  element 
of  our  society  which  we  affectionately  caU  the 
"senior  citizens." 

I  believe  that  national  character  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  way  a  nation  deals  with  its 


elderly.  In  terms  of  need,  a  nation  should  be 
generous  and  respectful  of  them. 

In  terms  of  decision-making,  a  nation  will 
be  wiser  If  it  draws  upon  the  Judgment  of 
these  men  and  women  who  have  lived  full 
lives  and  who  can  speak  with  the  voice  of 
experience. 

Your  letters,  calls  or  visits  will  alwam 
coimt  with  me.  '^ 

BEING   A   OOOO   SPORT 

The  following  letter  teachea  much  in 
terms  of  dedication  and  self-examination 
On  July  11,  it  was  my  prlvUege  to  toes  out 
the  first  ball  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dis- 
trict Little  League  tournament  In  Colum. 
bus.  The  message  In  the  letter  seemed  ap- 
propriate and  I  shared  it  with  the  assembled 
gathering,  who  seemed  especially  to  like  it 
Of  course,  being  home  where  my  sons 
have  played  for  so  many  years,  among  fel- 
low  fans  of  longstanding  in  the  baseball 
capital  of  Georgia  and  the  Southeast  (check 
the  records),  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it!  Seriously,  isn't  the  letter  a  great 
sermon  for  living? 

Dear  God:  Help  me  be  a  good  sport  in 
this  game  of  life.  I  don't  ask  for  an  easy 
place  In  the  line-up.  Put  me  anywhere  you 
need  me.  I  only  ask  that  I  can  give  you  100 
per  cent  of  all  I  have.  If  all  the  hard  drives 
seem  to  come  my  way,  I  thank  you  for  the 
compliment.  Help  me  remember  that  you 
never  send  a  player  more  trouble  than  he 
can  handle. 

Help  me,  O  Lord,  to  accept  the  bad  break 
as  part  of  the  game.  And  may  I  always  play 
on  the  square,  no  matter  what  the  others 
do.  Help  me  study  The  Book  so  I'll  know 
the  rules. 

Finally,  God  if  the  natural  turn  of  events 
goes  against  me  and  I'm  benched  for  sick- 
ness or  old  age.  please  help  me  to  accept 
that  as  part  of  the  game,  too.  Keep  me  from 
whimpering  or  squealing  that  I  was  framed 
or  that  I  got  a  raw  deal.  And  when  I  finish 
the  final  Inning.  I  ask  for  no  laurels.  All 
I  want  to  believe  in  my  heart  that  I  played 
as  well  as  I  could  and  that  I  didn't  let  you 
down.  (By  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing  of 
Boston.) 

HEAVEN'S  SPECIAL  CHILD 

It  was  my  good  fortune  recently  to  serve 
as  co-chairman  of  a  Special  Olympics  Four- 
Ball  G3lf  Tourney  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national City  Football  OfBclals  Association 
in  Warner  Robins  for  the  benefit  of  excep- 
tional children  from  Houston  and  Peach 
counties. 

This  was  a  doubly  rewarding  occasion  for 
me.  because  T  got  to  see  old  friends  and  make 
new  ones— but  especially  because  the  spe- 
cial child,  and  the  extra  iDve  which  parents 
so  readily  extend  to  him  In  his  unique 
situation,  holds  a  special  place  in  my  heart. 

During  my  service  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Georgia,  I  authorized  the  Phenyl- 
ketonuria Bill  which  requires  testing  for  all 
new  born  infants  towards  detection  of  a 
preventable  tvpe  of  mental  retardation. 
Subsequently,  the  battle  against  births  de- 
fects has  received  the  partic\ilar  attention 
of  many  of  us.  As  we  go  to  press,  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  considering  HJl.  7217, 
Education  for  AU  Handicapped  Children. 

At  the  Awards  Ceremony  in  Warner 
Robins,  the  poem  entitled,  "Heaven's  Very 
Special  Child"  seemed  to  me  very  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  and  I  used  this  In 
thanking  the  participants. 

HEAVEN'S   VERY   SPECIAL   CHILD 

A  meeting  was  held  far  from  earth  . .  . 
"It's  time,  again,  for  another  birth," 

Said  the  Angels  to  the  Lord  above. 
"This  special  child  will  need  much  love. 

"Her  progress  may  seem  very  slow, 
Accomplishments  she  may  not  know. 
And  she'll  require  extra  care 
From  folks  she  will  meet  down  there 
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"She  may  not  run,  or  laugh  ...  or  play. 
Her  thoughts  may  seem  far  away. 
In  many  ways  she  will  not  adapt. 
And  she  will  be  known  as  handicapped  .  .  . 

"So  let's  be  careful  where  she  Is  sent, 
We  want  her  life  filled  with  sweet  content. 
Please  Lord,  find  parents  who  will  do 
A  very  special  Job  for  You  . . . 

"They  will  not  realize  right  away 
The  special  role  they  are  asked  to  play. 
But  with  this  child— sent  from  above, 
Comes  stronger  faith  and  richer  love  . . . 

"And  soon  they  wUl  know  the  privilege  given, 
In  caring  for  this  gift  from  Heaven, 
Their  special  charge  ...  so  meek  ...  so 

mild  .  .  . 
Is  Heaven's  Very  Special  Child  .  .  ." 

Author  Unknown. 


TESTIMONY  OPPOSING  CLOSURE  OP 
RURAL  POST  OFFICES 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  from  rural  America  recently  were 
alarmed  at  the  GAO  recommendation  to 
close  12,000  rural  post  offices  for  an  al- 
leged savings  of  $100  million. 

It  Is  in  response  to  this  action  that  I 
have  respectfully  submitted  testimony  to 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Serv- 
ice. May  the  record  show  to  all  that  rural 
America  will  not  tolerate  this  usurpation 
of  its  right  to  the  benefits  of  its  govern- 
ment, including  the  benefit  of  effective 
postal  service. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Statement  by  Representative  James  Abdnob 

Befobe    the    SuBCOMMrrm    on    Postal 

Service  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

AND   Civil   Service 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee,  this  week  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  signing  of  a  contract  which  will 
Increase  Postal  Service  costs  more  than  $1 
blUlon  a  year  by  1978. 

I  find  It  Ironic,  but  remarkably  consistent 
with  past  performance,  that  the  proposals 
forthcoming  to  meet  these  Increases  in  costs 
would  require  a  further  reduction  In  postal 
services  to  the  public  and  an  Increase  In 
postal  charges  In  the  one  area  which  comes 
closest  to  paying  Its  own  way,  first  class  mall. 

I  don't  know  how  people  across  the  coun- 
try feel,  but  I  suspect  their  opinions  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  expressed  by  my  ovni  constit- 
uents In  South  Dakota's  Second  Congres- 
sional District. 

They  are  fed  up.  They  are  tired  of  Increas- 
ing costs  and  decreasing  service.  They  are 
tired  of  shorter  hours  and  longer  delivery 
times.  But  most  of  all,  they  are  downright 
disgusted  with  myopic  policies  which  on  one 
hand  and  In  one  fell  swoop  add  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  In  costs  and  then  call  for 
the  systematic  closure  of  some  12,000  postal 
facilities  In  rural  America  as  a  solution  to  ex- 
orbitant costs  being  Incurred  In  the  urban 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  the  American 
people  win  tolerate  a  further  deterioration 
in  or  elimination  of  postal  service  or  facili- 
ties under  the  false  premise  of  saving  a  dol- 
lar when  thousands  of  dollars  are  freely  ad- 
ded to  dally  operational  costs. 

In  1970  Congress  reorganized  this  vital 
agency.  It  required  the  Postal  Service  to  be- 
come "self-sustaining  by  1984"  and  yet,  as 
George  Washington  said,  remain  the  "Indis- 
pensable chain  binding  Americans  together." 
While  the  Poetal  Service  remains  monoto- 
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nously  inadequate  the  Poetal  deficit  con- 
tinues to  climb.  It  reached  $2.3  billion  last 
year.  It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  that 
these  two  goals  of  non-deficit  operation  and 
better  service  are  mutually  exclusive  as  well 
as  unattainable.  However,  we  still  have  what 
I  term  misdirected  efforts  being  made  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

The  General  Accovintlng  Office  (OAO)  re- 
cent study,  as  an  example,  concluded  "$100 
Million  Could  Be  Saved  Annually  In  Postal 
Operations  In  Rural  America  Without  Affect- 
ing the  Quality  of  Service".  This  study,  which 
surveyed  32  communities  In  28  states  In 
which  postal  facilities  had  been  changed, 
concluded  that  people  in  9  out  of  10  cases 
were  satisfied  with  their  new  postal  accom- 
modations. What  this  report  excluded  were 
non-financial  considerations. 

Post  oflBces  In  rural  areas  serve  their  people 
In  ways  other  than  strictly  through  the  de- 
livery of  mall.  The  post  office  Is  a  focal  point 
of  the  community.  The  post  office  symbolizes 
community  Identity  In  rvaal  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  recognize  these  as 
non-monetary  considerations;  that  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  expected  to  regulate  In- 
tangibles. Yet  In  the  careful  deliberation  that 
I  hope  will  precede  any  closing  of  our  rural 
post  offices,  these  considerations  must  be 
made. 

I  do  not  relish  the  thought  of  losing  many 
rural  post  offices  in  my  district.  But  I  recog- 
nize the  United  States  Postal  Services'  all- 
powerful  vantage  point.  Therefore,  It  Is  my 
desire  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  resi- 
dents of  South  Dakota  that  I  recommend 
that  the  Department  maintains  rural  post 
offices  unless  all  of  the  following  conditions 
are  met  in  each  Individual  case: 

(1)  That  the  community  has  been  aban- 
doned or  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  position  of 
postmaster, 

(2)  That  alternative  service  will  be  as  good 
as  or  better  than  current  post  office  service, 

(3)  That  no  svdtable  person  can  be  found 
In  the  community  to  permanently  take 
charge  of  the  post  office, 

(4)  That  no  suitable  quarters  can  be  found 
for  housing  the  post  office, 

(6)  That  fewer  than  25  families  are  being 
provided  box  or  general  delivery  service  by 
the  post  office,  and 

(6)  That  another  post  office  or  classified 
station  or  branch  Is  located  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  the  office  to  be  discontinued 
(such  office  must  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
customers  affected  and  provide  service  equal 
to  or  better  than  the  former  post  office) . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  you  consider  the 
conditions  which  I  have  outlined  for  possible 
Inclusion  In  any  legislation  the  Subcommit- 
tee may  develop. 

I  would  like  to  approach  this  deeply  com- 
plicated problem  from  another  angle.  The 
budget  for  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
Is  approximately  $14.9  billion.  If  we  closed 
tomorrow  every  post  office  suggested  by  the 
GAO.  we  would  save  a  mere  two-thirds  of  one 
per  cent  of  that  budget.  With  respect  to  the 
annual  postal  deficit  which  is  about  $2.3 
billion,  elimination  of  12.000  rural  3rd  and 
4th  class  post  offices  would  amount  to  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  in  cost  savings. 

And  the  problem  grows  worse  with  time. 
Early  Monday  morning,  July  21,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  Increasing  the  Postal  ex- 
penditures by  $1  billion,  ever-decreasing  the 
financUl  slgiilflcance  of  the  proposed  clo- 
sures. The  question  now  facing  \is  Is  whether 
12.000  rural  post  offices  strewn  across  the 
great  face  of  our  nation  are  worth  more  to 
their  residents  than  eliminating  what  ad- 
mittedly Is  a  fraction  of  postal  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  name  of  maximum 
service  for  all  United  States  citizens.  I  sug- 
gest our  focus  not  be  In  figuring  out  now 
existing  postal  facilities  can  be  terminated, 
but  rather  to  examine  more  fully  how  our 
people  can  be  better  served  by  their  govern- 
ment. 

In  conclusion  I  would  stress  to  the  Sub- 
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committee  the  Importance  of  post  offices  to 
rural  America.  This  proposed  reduction  In 
post  offices  Is  viewed  as  Just  another  attack 
on  an  area  which  because  of  a  lack  of  popu- 
lation does  not  have  the  political  muscle  to 
effectively  respond.  It  U  one  more  reason 
why  our  people  are  losing  touch  with  their 
government.  My  constituents  are  tremen- 
dously proud  of  their  heritage  and  recognize 
that,  as  rural  Americans  they  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  their  government. 
They  recognize  also  the  trend  towards  In- 
creased national  attention  for  urban  areas  at 
the  expense  of  rural  citizens.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  decisions  we  make  now  do  not  fur- 
ther serve  to  alienate  our  rural  Americans. 

We  no  longer  have  the  votes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  we  have  the  voice  to  offer  our  objections. 
And  we  hope  we  have  your  sympathy  and 
support  In  helping  to  protect  rural  America 
from  losing  one  more  battle  to  those  who 
seem  to  little  underetand  or  care  what  hap- 
pens to  sparsely-populated  parts  of  America. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 
Repectf  ully  submitted. 

James  Abdnob, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nation- 
wide canning  jar  lid  shortage  has  affected 
many  of  my  constituents  In  the  26th 
Congressional  District  in  New  York.  They 
have  forcefully  expressed  their  frustra- 
tion in  not  being  able  to  preserve  their 
home  grown  produce. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Edmund  Lloyd, 
the  owner  of  a  supermarket  in  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.  wrote  to  me  on  July  15  ex- 
pressing not  only  his  concern  but  that 
of  some  1.500  persons  who  signed  a  peti- 
tion stating  that  canning  lids  have  been 
virtually  unobtainable  in  our  region  for 
the  past  2  years  and  requested  the  Con- 
gress to  take  some  positive  action  to  alle- 
viate this  situation. 

It  was  on  behalf  of  these  constituents 
and  the  many  others  who  contacted  me 
on  this  problem,  that  I  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commodities  and 
Services,  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Carney.  I  requested  a  full  in- 
vestigation into  this  critical  matter  and 
that  regulatory  action  be  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  see  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  consumers  concerned  with 
this  problem  are  fully  served. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee imderscored  the  fact  that 
while  home  gardening  has  increased,  so 
too  has  the  manufacture  of  canning  jars, 
with  some  1.6  billion  carmlng  jar  lids 
having  been  manufactured  for  the  1975 
growing  season.  But  where  are  those  lids? 
And  why  Is  there  an  adequate  supply  in 
some  areas  and  none  in  others?  There 
are  obviously  many  questions  that  need 
to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  focus  further 
attention  on  this  problem,  I  request  that 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  there  be  in- 
serted a  copy  of  my  July  23  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Commodi- 
ties and  Services. 
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Camnhvo  Jar  Lm  Shortage 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commodles  and  Services  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  many  constituents  In  my  26th  District 
of  New  York  who  have  written  letters,  signed 
petitions  and  who  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern about  the  recent  shortage  of  canning  Jar 
lids.  I  express  their  thanks  to  you  and  to  your 
Subcommittee  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  thousands  of  concerned  persons  through- 
out our  Nation  who  have  expressed  their 
vexation  over  this  critical  shortage  at  a  most 
inopportune  time. 

The  canning  Jar  lid  shortage  is  a  problem 
familiar  to  all  of  us  here  today.  Last  year, 
President  Ford  urged  Americans  to  grow  WIN 
gardens  to  try  to  combat  the  escalating  infla- 
tion that  our  Nation  was  facing.  Even  prior  to 
the  President's  request,  Americans  were  turn- 
ing to  home  gardening  and  home  canning  in 
greater  numbers  than  those  who  raised  and 
preserved  their  own  produce  in  the  davs  of 
World  War  IT.  Home  gardens  Increased  by 
six  mUlion  in  1974,  according  to  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics,  and  is  expected 
to  increase  by  another  six  million  by  the  end 
of  the  1975  growing  season. 

In  your  investigation  of  this  problem,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Subcommittee  to 
determine  not  only  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  canning  lid  shortage,  but  also  to  recom- 
mend what  steps  we  must  undertake  to  end 
this  shortage. 

In  your  consideration  of  this  problem,  per- 
mit me  to  focus  your  attention  on  some 
salient  facts.  Two  companies.  Ball  and  Kerr 
manufacture  90%  of  our  Nation's  supply  of 
canning  lids. 

In  a  recent  statement,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Ball  Corporation  of  Muncle,  Indiana,  one  of 
the  leading  canning  lid  manufacturers,  indi- 
cated that  the  sales  of  their  company,  which 
had  been  doing  business  since  1895,  had  fluc- 
tuated greatly  over  the  past  80  years.  In  1895, 
the  Ball  Corporation  sold  approximately 
150,000  Jars  per  year.  By  1905  they  were  sell- 
ing over  a  half  million  Jars,  with  sales  declin- 
ing to  200.000  in  1908.  During  the  war  years 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War  n,  sales 
skyrocketed  and  then  again  declined  In  the 
Intervening  years.  In  recent  years,  they  state 
that  their  sales  have  steadily  declined,  with 
the  exception  of  a  Brief  period  during  the 
Korean  war.  until  the  recent  renewed  interest 
in  home  vegetable  gardening. 

Virginia  Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Ccsumer  AfTalrs,  at  a  press 
briefing  on  March  10th,  1975,  stated  that 
"the  reasons  for  this  shortage  are  the  un- 
precedented   demand    for    home    canning 
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equipment  brought  about  by  the  addition  of 
six  million  new  gardens  and  the  shortages 
of  tin  plate  and  soda  ash  needed  for  manu- 
facturing home  canning  supplies."  Mrs. 
Knauer  also  indicated  that  panic  buying  on 
the  part  of  consumers  has  been  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  shortage,  a  point  that  she 
reiterated  in  this  room  yesterday. 

With  regard  to  alleged  excessive  consumer 
buying.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  only 
a  natural  consequence  that  consumers  who 
■were  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  being 
left  with  the  necessity  of  discarding  spoUed 
fruit  and  vegetables  because  of  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  Jar  lids  for  preserv- 
ing their  produce,  would  logically  attempt 
to  buy  all  of  their  supplies  ahead  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  tin  plate  and  soda  ash 
shortage,  Phyllis  Rlchman  of  the  Wa.shlng- 
ton  Post,  reported  on  June  19th,  1975,  that 
a  manager  of  a  canning  equipment  company 
stated  that  because  of  the  present  state  of 
declined  sales  in  the  auto  industry,  that 
there  is  plenty  of  tin  plate  available  for 
canning  lids. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee that  major  canning  supply  companies 
were  not  equitably  allocating  their  product, 
but  were  selling  primarily  to  retailers  who 
were  previous  customers  and  were  not  ac- 
cepting any  new  customers.  This  would 
mean  an  overabundance  of  supplies  going  to 
areas  in  the  Southern  States  where,  with 
their  longer  growing  season,  they  tradition- 
ally do  more  canning  than  in  our  Northern 
urban  areas  which  have  only  recently  taken 
up  large  scale  canning  of  home  produce. 

Apparently  there  are  sufficient  serious 
question  warranting  a  thorough  review  and 
investigation  by  the  FTC  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  the  canning  Jar  manufacturers 
are  abusing  their  current  favorable  position. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  Inter- 
vene, if  this  Industry  does  not  police  itself.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  Cevlse  a  system  for 
monitoring  distribution  to  make  certain 
that  supplies  are  being  allocated  to  con- 
sumers on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  lid  manufacturers  contend  that  they 
are  shipping  more  of  their  product  than 
ever  before  ...  1.6  billion  in  1975.  But 
retailers  say  they  are  receiving  less.  This 
discrepancy  must  be  thoroughly  examined. 
Is  it  really  as  Virginia  Knauer  savs,  that 
selfish  consumers  are  creating  an  artificial 
shortage  by  hoarding? 
I  think  not. 

Too  many  people  have  said  that  there  are 
no  Jar  lids  to  hoard.  I  have  found  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  them. 
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But  what  are  we  to  assume  when  we  learn 
about  some  regions  having  all  the  canning 
lids  they  need  and  when  we  hear  reports 
about  such  large  companies  as  General  Foods 
supplying  Jar  lids  with  coupons  for  pur- 
chasers  of  their  coffee  product.  And  what  are 
we  to  believe  when  we  learn  that  the  con- 
sumers can  have  all  the  lids  they  want  if 
they  are  but  willing  to  purchase  the  more 
expensive  complete  sets  of  Jars  and  lids? 

If  this  Committee  in  Its  review  finds  any 
evidence  of  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers,  it  then  becomes  necessary  for 
the  PTC  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of  those 
facts. 

The  substantial  increase  In  home  garden- 
ing is  Indicative  that  the  American  consumer 
is  doing  his  share  in  attemping  to  defeat  in- 
flation and  to  help  alleviate  his  own  eco- 
nomic burdens.  We  must  not  allow  that  con- 
scientious effort  to  be  wasted. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  your 
Committee  to  help  vis  resolve  that  shortage 
to  exhaustively  determine  If  the  oversuppiy 
of  jar  lid  combinations  which  Is  forcing  the 
consumer  to  buy  Jars  that  they  don't  want 
and  don't  need  Is  not  International  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers.  And,  Mr.  Chairman 
I  urge  your  Committee  to  make  certain  that 
the  PTC  fulfills  its  responsibUitles  to  the 
public  In  this  inquiry. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  that  I  recently 
sent  to  my  constituents.  Each  question  is 
of  national  significance  and  is  broken 
dowTi  by  percentage.  The  total  number  of 
respondents  is  13,473.  There  is  a  differ- 
ent number  of  total  respondents  for  each 
question  due  to  the  fact  that  some  con- 
stituents chose  to  check  more  than  one 
answer  for  some  questions  and  some 
chose  not  to  answer  certain  questions  at 
all: 


Respond- 
ents   Percent 


A.  Graduated  tax  increase  on  gasoline  J  i  .« 
C."  GMOline'fatioriin^"  '"'""* ""  '""*'  "" «»"«"^»P»WrityrfiirV:  3,' 847 
p.  Relaxation  of  air  polii}t1on"s'tVnd»rds.-".-I I'  oi? 

E.  National  conservation  program                     ??« 

F.  Other 5.475 

^'  "lifl?,'.'"*  '"•j,"*''"?  statements  ViamHi  tiVour  Viwion'hVndmin" 
legislation  under  consideration  by  the  House  Judiciary  ComrnittM? 

n   Th!  I'^t^}?  T"  ^«"'^|''"'  should  not  be  restricted  in  any  way  2  550 

B.  The  sale  of  cheap  handguns  should  be  stopped  i'  ?« 

C.  All  handguns  should  be  registered  by  their  ow'nVrs" with 'strict" 

penalties  for  possession  of  unregistered  handguns  fi  Ml 

ZZl  f  h""^  "°'  be  allowed  to  carry  handgSns  iiay'from"  ' 

home  or  business  without  a  permit  9  qc? 

F    Und«;'jd^  ownership  of  guns  should  be  prohibit'edV.":::::::::  1,'488 

'•  ''±£^i2lg'^'''^"*"-«'''"<"and-dip,on,a^  ' '*' 

A.  Cuba: 

Yes g  ... 

8.  Cambodia: ^---  *•"* 

C.  VlebSSiT --  5,559 

No ---  6,305 

*   ""rSr?"  ""*"*"'  *"  !»w:  hbw  do'iiireirabb'utVmnVst^'foVWVr  *'  *" 

A.  Support  a  program  of  alternative  service  k  tan 

B.  Favor  an  unconditional  amnesty.             *""  I' Si 

C.  Oppose  any  sort  of  amnesty  progrim' t""  J  ^4 


7.5 
20.0 
15.9 
15.2 
28.5 
12.8 


14.1 
26.6 

33.3 

16.4 
8.3 
1.4 


67.1 
3^9 

53.0 
47.0 

53.2 
46.8 


38.7 
25.5 
35.8 


Respond- 
ents   Percent 


5.  If  Congress  enacts  national  health  insurance  legislation,  would  you 

A.  A  comprehensive  program  providing  for  medical  care  for  all?  5  871         47  5 

B.  A  plan  covering  mijor  medical  expenses  only  (such  as  major" 

surgery  or  catastrophic  illnesses)?...  4  n«         «7 

,   „,^.  C.  No  new  government  plan 2444         1Q» 

closest  to  Vu°r'°^'^^ '''**' '°"'^*'"'"*  ** ''"^^^^^^ 

A.  The  CIA's  role  is  to  collect  intelligence  and  other  information 

concerning  the  activities  of  foreign  powers  in  57'j         a->  a 

B.  In  addition  to  intelligence  gathering,  the  CIA  sho'illVhave' 

authority  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign 

nations 9  «-,         ,.  . 

7.  Would  you  favor  the  reinstatemMVofthrdeaVh'penaitVarpunishminr 

lOr  violent  crimes? 

b:  No';::::::::;:;:::-: ?J|?     ?»J 

8.  Which  of  the  following  statements  concerning' the  activitie's  of  the'Fed-' 

eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  closest  to  your  view? 

A.  The  FBI  should  have  the  authority  to  gather  and  retain  infor- 

mation on  any  individual  or  organization  within  the  United 

Oldies -.---_.  ^  1Q7  90  fi 

B.  The  FBI  should  not  gather'i'n'formation  about  American  citi"-" 

zens  or  organizations,  which  is  not  related  to  a  criminal 

investigation 0417         702 

ii?,2'  '''*  'o»omns  do  you  feel  would  'be  "most  effective  iii  'stiiii'uia't-" 

ing  the  economy  and  reducing  investigation 
A.  Public  service  jobs ' 5  ..o         33  1 

f'  B'I^^^i*''/""'''"?°'''0"si"8an<iother'"cbii'striicfio'(ipro^^^^^^  3,' 788        23;2 

w.  uusiness  t3x  credits o  jm         i?  r 

D.  Individual  tax  reductions.....':::;:::::::::::::;:;;:;;;;;-;      i',^    Al 
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GOVERNMENT    REFORM:    LETTING 
THE  SUN  SHINE  IN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fourth  of  July  period  has  traditionally 
been  a  time  for  thinking  about  where  we 
have  been  and  where  we  are  going  as  a 
nation.  I  think  It  is  also  important  to 
take  stock  at  this  time  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  crucial  area  of  governmental 
reform. 

Our  Government  must  perform  the 
very  difiQcult  job  of  translating  the  views 
of  213  million  citizens  into  a  program  for 
action.  While  the  process  is  sometimes 
complicated  and  even,  at  times,  frustrat- 
ing, we  must  not  forget  that  our  system 
of  government  has  provided  individual 
freedoms  to  all  of  its  citizens  for  a  longer 
time  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

Every  reform  effort  should  be  directed 
to  making  our  Government  work  better. 
Improving  our  system  of  government  will 
require  the  wisest  efforts  of  us  all  in  the 
years  ahead.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  I 
have  joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  a  number  of  bills. 

One  mark  of  a  representative  democ- 
racy is  a  free  and  open  government  with 
business  conducted  in  the  sunshine  and 
open  to  public  view.  To  this  end,  I  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution,  House  Resolu- 
tion 464,  to  require  open  conference  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  this  concept  has 
now  been  approved  by  the  House.  At  the 
important  legislative  stage  when  differ- 
ences between  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  same  bill  are  ironed  out,  it  is  im- 
portant that  decisions  are  made  in  the 
open  so  that  conferees  are  subject  to 
the  popular  will.  Before  this  session  of 
Congress,  this  was  not  possible. 

To  promote  good  government  I  also 
believe  that  unless  the  activities  of  all 
lobbyists  are  brought  into  the  open,  the 
secrecy  which  protects  the  unsavory  con- 
duct of  a  few  will  condemn  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  many  who  are  honorable.  I 
have  therefore  cosponsored  H.R.  4324. 
the  Public  Disclosure  of  Lobbying  Act  of 
1975,  which  requires  lobbyists  to  identify 
themselves  and  their  employers  as  well 
as  to  make  public  their  financing  and 
what  their  lobbying  goals  are. 

A  further  requirement  for  a  smooth 
running  representative  government  is 
that  those  who  represent  the  people  get 
their  views  and  ideas  constantly.  Indeed, 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "the  basis  of  our 
government  being  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  very  first  object  should  be  to 
keep  that  ri^t."  It  Is  impossible  to  rep- 
resent the  views  of  others  without  their 
continuing  opinions  and  advice.  To  en- 
courage this  input,  I  have  cosponsored  a 
bill,  HJl.  4313,  to  allow  constituents  to 
write  free  of  charge  to  their  Represent- 
atives and  Senators.  While  helping  the 
representative  process,  it  also  insures 
that  citizens  who  do  not  know  where  to 
turn  in  the  baffling  Federal  bureaucratic 
maze  can  look  to  their  Federal  represent- 
atives  for  help  at  no  cost. 
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Improving  our  governmental  process 
also  involves  increasing  eflSciency  and 
reducing  waste.  This  is  an  issue  I  cam- 
paigned on  and  about  which  I  feel  more 
strongly  every  day  that  I  see  the  Federal 
Government  in  action. 

Everyone  knows  the  mountains  of  un- 
necessary paperwork  generated  by  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  The  proposed  Fed- 
eral Records  Management  Act  of  1975, 
H.R.  4943,  would  eliminate  unnecessary 
records  and  would  require  more  realistic 
steps  for  better  management  of  Federal 
paperwork.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill. 

Along  with  the  increased  paperwork, 
the  power  of  the  bureaucrats  has  grown 
far  beyond  what  Congress  ever  intended. 
Last  year  alone,  approximately  6,000  ad- 
ministrative rules  were  adopted  by  67 
Federal  agencies,  departments,  and  bu- 
reaus. To  correct  this  serious  problem,  I 
have  cosponsored  H.R.  6110,  the  Admin- 
istrative Rulemaking  Control  Act,  which 
provides  Congress  with  the  ability  to  curb 
abuses  by  the  Federal  bureaucrats. 

Other  measures  I  have  cosponsored 
would  further  reduce  waste.  One  bill  will 
stop  the  Government  from  reimbursing 
Congressmen  and  their  staff  members  for 
the  difference  between  first-class  air 
fares  and  regular  coach  fare.  This  bill, 
if  passed,  would  save  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion each  year. 

Many  of  our  constituents  were  upset 
by  recent  reports  that  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  Russell 
Train,  while  urging  us  to  use  public 
transportation  and  leave  our  cars  at 
home,  is  chaufifeured  around  Washing- 
ton. This  practice  of  using  limousines 
for  driving  Government  oflScials  back 
and  forth  to  their  homes  must  be 
stopped.  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill, 
H.R.  5882,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
chauffeur-driven  cars  in  the  Govern- 
ment from  over  800  to  about  27.  This 
single  move  would  save  our  taxpayers 
$13  million. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly 
in  the  post-Watergate  era,  is  honesty  In 
Government.  Many  of  my  constituents 
are  skeptical  about  the  dedication  and 
honesty  of  public  ofBcials  and  with  good 
reasons  after  the  news  they  have  received 
since  June  1972. 1  have  cosponsored  sev- 
eral bills  that  will  help  promote  more 
honesty  in  Government. 

The  proposed  Financial  Disclosure  Act, 
H.R.  5516,  would  require  financial  dis- 
closure standards  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. An  annual  disclosure  report 
available  to  the  public  would  be  required 
from  the  President,  Vice  President, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  employ- 
ees of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  Government  who  earn 
more  than  $25,000  a  year.  Candidates  in 
primary  and  general  elections  for  office 
also  would  be  required  to  flle  a  financial 
report. 

One  of  the  major  Issues  raised  In  the 
confirmation  hearings  of  Vice  President 
Nelson  Rockefeller  was  gift-giving  by 
public  ofiicials.  While  not  necessarily  il- 
legal, such  gifts  and  interest-free  loans 
from  one  public  oflBcial  to  another  can- 
not help  but  cause  a  feeling  of  obliga- 
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tion.  In  Government  this  can  be  espe- 
cially dangerous. 

H.R.  5516  calls  for  reporting  by  Fed- 
eral employees,  on  a  yearly  basis,  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  gifts  over  $500  dur- 
ing a  year  and  reporting  of  such  gifts 
from  Federal  employees  to  other  public 
ofiacials — Federal,  State,  or  local.  The  bill 
provides  penalties  for  those  who  fall  to 
report  their  financial  dealings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  efforts  will 
help  improve  our  Government.  Such  ef- 
forts at  reform  never  reach  their  end 
because  change  is  an  on-going  process. 
Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  Edmund  Burke 
wrote  that  "the  only  thing  necessary  for 
the  triumph  of  evil  is  for  good  men  to 
do  nothing."  This  could  hardly  be  more 
true  today.  Our  efforts  must  conynue. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  GAO  REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  includes 
smnmaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  monthly  list  of  GAO 
reports  and /or  copies  of  the  full  texts  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Room  4522.  441  G  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20548.  Phone 
(202)  386-6594.  The  July  1975  List 
includes: 

Improved  Planning — A  Must  Before  a 
Department-wide  Automatic  Data  Processing 
System  is  Acquired  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  LCD-76-108. 

Improvements  Needed  in  Regulation  of 
Commodity  Futures  Trading.  RED-75-370. 

Limited  Progress  Made  In  Developing  Loan 
Accounting  System.  PGMSD-75-37. 

Action  Needed  to  Discourage  Removal  of 
Trees  that  Shelter  Cropland  In  the  Great 
Plains.  RED-75-375. 

Improving  Federally  Assisted  Business  De- 
velopment on  Indian  Reservations.  RED-75- 
371. 

National  Standards  Needed  for  Residential 
Energy  Conservation.  RED-75-377. 

Need  for  Improvements  in  the  Automatic 
Payroll  System  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  PGMSD-76-31. 

The  Adult  Basic  Education  Program:  Prog- 
ress m  Reducing  Illiteracy  and  Improvements 
Needed.  MWD-75-61. 

Federal  Investigations  into  Certain  Health. 
Safety,  Quality  Control,  and  Criminal  Allega- 
tions at  Kerr-McGee  l.uclear  Corporation. 
RED-75-374.. 

$100  MlUlon  Could  Be  Saved  Annually  in 
Postal  Operations  In  Rviral  America  Without 
Affecting  the  Quality  of  Service.  OGD-75-87. 

Improving  the  Pay  Determination  Process 
for  Federal  Blue-Collar  Employees.  FPCD- 
75-122. 

Study  of  Various  Personnel  Policies  of  the 
Canal  Organization  and  Other  Federal  Agen- 
cies In  the  Canal  Zone   POD-75-14. 

Planning  for  America's  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration—A  Progress  Report.  RED-75-373. 

Telephone  Assistance  to  Taxpayers  Can  Be 
Improved.  OGD-75-69 

Problems  In  Administering  Programs  to 
Improve  Law  Enforcement  Education.  GGD- 
75-67. 
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Ways  of  Increasing  Productivity  In  th« 
Maintenance  of  Conunerclal-Type  Vehicles. 
LCD-75-421. 

Problems  In  Reimbursing  State  Auditors 
for  Audits  of  Federally  Assisted  Programs. 
PGMSD-75-22. 

Audit  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1974 
Limited  by  Agency  Restriction  on  Access  to 
Bank   Examination   Records.   FOD-76-9. 

Review  of  Selected  Activities  of  Regional 
Commissions.  GGD-74-44. 

Outpatient  Health  Care  in  Inner  Cities: 
Its  Users,  Services,  and  Problems.  MWD-76- 
81. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Kidney  Failure: 
Dialysis,  Transplant,  Coats,  and  the  Need  for 
More  Vigorous  Effort.  MWD-75-53. 

Banning  of  Two  Toys  and  Certain  Aeroaol 
Spray  Adheslves.  MWD-75-^. 

U.S.  Provides  Safe  Haven  for  Indochinese 
Refugees.  ID-75-71. 

Acquiring  and  Managing  Nonexpendable 
Personal  Property  Overseas:  A  Followup  Re- 
view. ID-75-66. 

EfTectlvenese  of  Testing  of  Selected  Major 
Weapon  Systems.  PSAD-75-74. 

Contractors'  Independent  Research  and 
Development  Program — Issues  and  Alterna- 
tives. PSAD-75-a2. 

Application  of  Deslgn-to-Cost  Concept  to 
Major  Weapon  System  Acquisitions.  PSAI>- 
76-91. 

Department  of  Defense  Use  of  Flight  Sim- 
ulators— Accomplishments,  Problems,  and 
Possible  Savings.  PSAD-76-96. 

Use  of  Numerically  Controlled  Equipment 
Can  Increase  Productivity  In  Defense  Plants. 
IiCD-75-416. 

Need  to  Improve  Efficiency  of  Beaerye 
Training.  FPCD-75-134. 

Development  of  Field  Orade  Officer  Re- 
qnirements  by  the  Military  Services.  FPCD- 
75-137. 

Information  on  Commissary  Store  Opera- 
tions. FPCD-76-132. 

The  Air  Force  Should  Review  Contracting 
Out  for  Services  at  McOuire  Air  Force  Base. 
FPCD-76-119. 

Vmvj  Actions  Related  to  Philadelphia's 
Efforts  to  Collect  Delinquent  Wage  Taxes 
From  Naval  Shipyard  Employees.  FPCD-7&- 
163. 

National  EfTorts  to  Preserve  the  Nation's 
Beaches  and  Shorelines — A  Continuing  Prob- 
lem. RED-75-364. 

Examination  of  the  Environmental  Financ- 
ing Authority's  Operations  from  October  18, 
1973  through  March  31,  1975.  POD-75-19. 

Land  Management  Activities  on  Three  In- 
dian Reservations  in  South  Dakota  Can  Be 
Improved.  RED-76-360. 

Economic  Benefits  and  Costs  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Hydroelectric  Project  in  Maine.  RED- 
76-387. 

Additionally,  letter  reports  are  summarized 
including : 

Rescission  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment budget  authority  not  reported  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  as  required  by  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  ACO-76- 
20. 

Rescission  of  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  budget  authority  not  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  as  required  by  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  ACa-75- 
27. 

Conflrmatton  of  release  of  budget  author- 
ity for  HEW  programs  rescinded  by  the  Pres- 
ident but  not  confirmed  by  the  Congresa 
ACa-75-28. 

Audit  of  Presidential  Transition  expenses. 
GGI>-75-98. 

Department  of  Defense  procedures  for  ter- 
minating the  Defense  Assistance  for  Viet- 
nam program.  ID-75-70. 

Data  available  to  measure  impact  of  mini- 
mum and  overtime  wage  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  on  working  par- 
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ents  employing  domestic  service  workers  as 
babysitters.  MWD-75-76. 

Ways  to  improve  manpower  use  In  the 
military  services'  postal  operations.  FPCD- 
75-146. 

Progress  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admlnls- 
tratlon  In  establishing  procedures  for  States 
to  request  financing  of  mass  transportation 
projects.  REI>-74-249. 

Significsint  audit  findings  in  the  civil  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 
B-106190. 

Information  on  growth  and  resources  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  B- 
179321. 

Army's  reductlon-ln-force  at  Plcatlnny  Ar- 
senal, Dover,  New  Jersey.  FPCI>-75-127. 

Implementation  of  the  Older  Americana 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973. 
MWD-75-95. 

Is  proposed  additional  Federal  funding  for 
Washington,  D.C.  subway  system  adequate? 
PSAD-75-108. 

Are  prices  paid  by  the  Navy  for  spare  parts 
purchased  from  Martin-Baker  Aircraft  Co., 
Ltd.  reasonable?  PSAD-75-94. 

Need  for  a  better  definition  of  "super- 
visor" to  Insure  compliance  with  training 
requirements.  FPCD-75-158. 

Shortcomings  in  war  reserve  requirements 
for  clothing.  LCD-75-443. 

More  testing  needed  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proceeds  with  a  full 
scale  boll  weevil  eradication  program.  RED- 
76-381. 

Need  still  exists  for  the  Army  to  Improve 
Its  system  for  managing  major  Items  of 
equipment.  LCD-75-224. 
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state  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  their 
Government. 


CONNECTICUT  SUMMER  INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
election  to  Congress,  my  colleagues,  Sen- 
ator Lowell  Weicker,  Congressman 
Stewart  McKinney,  and  I  have  spon- 
sored the  Connecticut  summer  Intern 
program.  Since  it  began  in  1971,  almost 
2,000  young  people  have  particiiJated  in 
week-long  internships  here  in  Washing- 
ton. They  have  observed  the  workings  of 
our  Federal  Government  and  listened 
to  many  different  views  concerning  its 
operation. 

The  intern  program  is  unique  in  that 
its  participants  include  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives. It  is  mean  to  be  an  educational 
week  in  our  Nation's  Capital  and  is  a 
proven  medium  for  instructing  Connect- 
icut young  people  in  the  ways  of  our 
federal  system. 

There  are  many  people  who  merit  spe- 
cial thanks  for  the  success  of  the  Con- 
necticut intern  program.  Those  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
who  take  time  out  of  their  schedules  to 
address  the  interns  and  those  represent- 
ing the  several  agencies  and  departments 
who  come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  give  pre- 
sentations to  the  groups  have  my  deepest 
gratitude. 

Senator  Whcker,  Congressman  Mc- 
KWNiY,  and  I  hope  to  continue  the 
Connecticut  sxmimer  intern  program  as 
long  as  there  are  young  people  in  our 


EVERYTHING  IS  ANYWHERE  BUT 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF  iCAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
summer,  Donald  R.  Larrabee  of  the 
Washington-based  Griflan-Larrabee 

News  Bureau  gave  the  commencement 
address  at  the  University  of  Maine  at 
Machias. 

Don  Larrabee  has  spent  almost  30 
years  in  Washington  covering  the  Capital 
for  newspapers  in  12  States,  and  so  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  chose  to  speak 
to  the  graduates  about  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Washington  and  the  Federal 
Government,  with  which  he  has  dealt  in 
his  newspaper  work  for  so  long. 

But  Don  is  also  a  native  of  Maine, 
and,  like  the  true  Mainer  that  he  is,  he 
has  retained  a  perspective  about  the  peo- 
ple and  the  institutions  of  the  federal 
Government  which  others  who  work  In 
this  town  so  frequently  lose. 

"The  best  thing  Washington  people 
can  do  is  remind  themselves  that  the  real 
power  of  America  lies  not  within  the 
geographic  bounds  of  the  Federal  city  but 
with  the  people  who  live  beyond  it."  Don 
Larrabee  told  the  graduates.  "Everything 
is  anywhere  but  Washington." 

Larrabee's  message  is  one  that  cannot 
be  repeated  often  enough.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  text  of  Don  Larrabee's 
commencement  address,  which  I  insert 
here,  and  to  take  its  meaning  to  heart. 

The  message  follows: 

COMMENCEUENT   REMARKS 

(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Dr.  BusweU,  graduates,  parents,  distin- 
guished guests: 

Thank  you  for  this  Invitation  and  this 
honor. 

Roughly  one  year  ago.  I  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  bad  the  prlv- 
Uege  of  speaking  at  the  University  of  Maine 
Commencement  exercises  in  Portland.  I  had 
picked  up  an  aliment  which  Is  common  to 
travelers  but  which  we  chose  to  call  the  Czars 
Revenge.  This  year,  I  come  to  you  straight 
from  Washington  where  we  are  all  emerging 
from  a  long  sickness. 

Things  look  brighter  this  spring  and  some- 
times even  more  so,  the  further  away  one 
gets  from  Washington. 

Most  people  in  government  are  Immersed 
In  their  own  Importance  and  It  Is  the  happy, 
successful  political  flgiure  who  learns  hu- 
mUity  at  the  start  and  somehow  manages 
to  keep  It.  One  official  we  know  kept  remind- 
ing himself  of  the  old  woman  who  bad  lived 
her  life  In  one  spot  In  Nova  Scotia  where  the 
population  swells  to  nine  in  summer  and 
stays  steady  at  two  during  the  winter.  This 
official,  who  had  been  fishing  there  every 
year  since  he  was  12,  flew  in  one  day  to  visit 
his  old  haunts.  His  aging  friend  welcomed 
him  Into  her  kitchen  and  said:  Johnny,  I 
hate  to  admit  I  don't  know,  but  where  U 
Washington?  When  the  cabinet  officer  real- 
ized she  wasn't  kidding,  he  explained: 
"That's  where  President  Ford  Is,  That's  like 
where  you  have  Mr.  Trudeau  In  Ottawa." 
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Then  she  asked  how  many  people  lived  there 
and  be  said:  "About  two  million."  . . .  "Think 
of  that,"  she  replied,  "two  million  people 
living  so  far  away  from  everything." 

The  best  thing  Washington  people  can  do 
Is  remind  themselves  that  the  real  power  of 
America  lies  not  within  the  geographic 
bounds  of  the  federal  city  but  with  the 
people  who  live  beyond  it.  Everything  is  any- 
where but  Washington. 

Yet,  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory when  you  are  immersed  in  making  it. 
Now,  as  we  look  back  on  the  traumatic  events 
of  the  past  year  or  two,  we  know  what  can 
happen  to  those  who  become  convinced  they 
are  serving  a  president  well  when  they  axe 
really  serving  their  own  egos.  We  know  what 
arrogance  and  Insecurity  and  isolation  can  do 
to  men  in  the  White  House  and  we  know  what 
happens  when  they  are  not  held  accountable. 

Hopefully  now,  we  can  put  our  troubles  in 
perspective  and  set  a  new  course,  even  man- 
aging to  laugh  at  ourselves.  There's  even  a 
new  book  by  a  delightful  writer,  Jimmy 
Breslln,  about  the  good  guys  of  Watergate. 
And  it  is  fun  reading,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  Yes,  and  the  Richard  Nixon  Jokes 
are  starting  to  sprout  without  being  a  source 
of  embarrassment.  Such  as  the  one  about 
Nixon  dying  and  going  to  St.  Peter's  gates 
where  he  is  told  he'll  have  to  pay  for  his 
crimes  on  earth.  His  sentence?  He  has  to 
travel  around  the  earth  In  a  satellite  em- 
bracing congresswoman  Bella  Abzug.  Well, 
they  got  about  half  away  around  the  world 
and  they  came  across  another  satellite  carry- 
ing Spiro  Agnew  and  Racquel  Welch.  "What's 
going  on?"  Nixon  demands  of  his  old  team- 
mate. "Don't  get  me  wrong,"  Agnew  replies. 
"This  Is  her  punishment." 

Yes,  laughter  is  returning  to  Washington 
and,  I  hope,  a  sense  of  what  this  country 
needs  to  do  to  restore  Its  greatness.  We 
are  in  a  moment  of  grave  peril  and  great 
promise,  a  crossroads  for  the  United  States 
where  strong  leadership  Is  needed  from  men 
who  will  be  more  concerned  about  National 
posture  than  political  posturing.  Our  politi- 
cal leaders,  It  seems  to  me,  are  still  a  bit 
bewildered  about  the  public  mood  nor  do 
they  fully  grasp  the  message  from  the  voters. 
I  sense  a  yearning  for  leadership  In  new 
directions  and  quite  possibly  a  leadership 
that  is  willing  to  ask  questions  about  govern- 
ment methods  and  practices  that  have  been 
imchallenged  for  decades. 

If  you  will  permit  this  current  Judgment 
from  a  contemporary  historian,  neither  the 
President  nor  the  Congress  has  yet  grasped 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  task  facing  us 
as  we  begin  a  new  century  as  a  nation. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  been  reminded  often 
of  William  Shakespeare's  admonition  In 
"Measure  for  Measure."  Shakespeare  spoke  of 
"Man,  Proud  Man,  Dressed  In  a  Little  Brief 
Authority." 

Surely  this  Is  the  story  of  Washington. 
"A  little  brief  authority"  and  how  men  handle 
it,  for  good  or  bad.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  as  a  newspaperman, 
and  watch  others  climb  to  the  poUtlcal 
heights  and  sometimes  fall,  to  sit  in  merci- 
less Judgment  on  men  and  the  decisions  they 
make  which  I  did  not  have  to  make. 

In  our  lifetime,  we  have  seen  the  power 
of  our  country  mis-used  and  abused.  We 
have  seen  the  power  of  the  presidency  mis- 
directed, forcing  two  successive  national  lead- 
ers from  office,  one  on  his  own  and  the  othe'", 
without  a  choice.  If  we  have  learned  one 
thing,  it  Is  the  awful  power  of  secrecy  to 
corrupt  politics  and  government.  And  we 
have  also  learned  that  there  is  no  way  our 
citizens  can  hold  their  public  servants  ac- 
countable If  they  do  not  know  what  la 
going  on. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  briefly  today  about 
three  men  whose  careers  I  have  watched 
from  their  earliest  exposure  to  Washington. 
They  have  helped  me   to  know  what  was 
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going  on  through  their  own  sometimes  pain- 
ful experiences.  Each  has  tasted  power,  even 
mis-used  it  at  times.  Each  has  been  close  to 
a  P>resident,  close  enough  to  Influence  major 
decisions. 

In  Washington,  access  Is  power.  Those  who 
can  gain  the  ear  of  power  appear  to  possess 
It  themselves.  Reporters  often  rely  on  them 
as  "Informed  sources."  I  am  going  to  reveal 
some  of  mine. 

Two  of  the  men  worked  for  the  same  Sena- 
tor, serving  in  succession  as  his  administra- 
tive assistant.  The  Senator,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall  of  Massachusetts,  trusted  them  both. 
He  gave  them  an  outlet  for  their  ambitions 
without  perhaps  knowing  where  it  would 
lead.  They  were  dedicated,  loyal,  intensely 
committed  to  their  boss  and  his  success — 
everything  a  Senator's  aide  must  be. 

It's  an  exciting  way  to  start  up  the  ladder 
In  Washington  If  you  enjoy  the  science  of 
politics.  And  It  was  clear  to  me  from  the 
outset  that  these  men  had  the  ambition, 
zeal  and  ability  to  have  a  national  Impact. 

The  first  man,  in  point  of  time,  was  deliber- 
ate, a  methodical  type  who  doodled  incess- 
antly while  he  was  listening  or  answering 
a  question.  Never  devious,  he  always  chose 
his  words  well  for  the  proper  effect  without 
engaging  in  a  coverup.  He  was  articulate,  a 
patrician  with  humanitarian  Instincts.  He 
left  Saltonstall  In  due  course,  for  a  sub- 
cabinet  post  during  the  Eisenhower  presi- 
dency as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  H.E.W. 
Department.  There  followed  a  period  in  the 
Kennedy  years  when  he  served  as  Lieutenant 
Ctovernor  and  Attorney  General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  time  in  between  to  practice 
law. 

Then,  at  the  onset  of  the  Nixon  years,  he 
came  to  Washington  to  serve  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  then  as  a  Cabinet  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department,  then  for  five  months  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  then  as  U.S.  Attorney 
General  for  about  six  months.  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson Is  now  In  London  as  oiir  Ambassador 
which  almost  seems  like  a  demotion  after 
his  other  posts. 

Nobody  in  our  history,  I  believe,  has  had 
so  many  important  Jobs  In  so  short  a  time — 
and  not  because  he  handled  them  badly  but 
because  he  did  them  all  so  well  that  he  was 
pushed  along  into  what  someone  has  called 
"the  next  Impossible  vacancy." 

Whenever  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going 
to  do  next,  he  said  he  bad  no  plans  except 
to  do  the  Job  that  was  before  him  at  the 
moment,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Strangely, 
this  gifted  lawyer  and  administrator  has 
started  almost  everything  and  finished  noth- 
ing. He  made  a  noble  retreat  from  a  posi- 
tion of  power  when  the  President  he  had 
served  misused  power.  And  he  may  well  come 
back  to  Washington  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  another 
President. 

Elliot  Richardson  would  like  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  In  my  Judgment. 
He  has  the  right  kind  of  Presidential  pres- 
ence to  be  a  serious  candidate  In  1976.  He 
has  a  reputation  for  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency and  Integrity.  But  he  will  not  run  if 
Gerald  Ford  runs.  It  Is  not  In  his  makeup 
to  pursue  that  challenge,  and,  as  fate  would 
have  it,  he  may  never  have  the  opportunity 
for  the  highest  office  In  the  land.  If  In  that 
sense,  his  political  power  has  been  spent, 
I  submit  that  his  power  to  move  and  shape 
America  has  not  been.  But  after  all  he  has 
seen  and  done,  will  he  be  content  to  lead 
without  being  President?  And  what  form  will 
It  take? 

When  Elliot  Richardson  left  his  Senate 
Job,  Senator  Saltonstall  took  great  pride  in 
bringing  along  another  dedicated  assistant 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  had  been  a  marine 
captain  In  the  Korean  War;  he  was  tough, 
knew  exactly  where  he  was  going  and  what 
was  In  the  best  Interest  of  hla  Job  and  hla 
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boss's  political  seciu^ty.  He  had  served  a  stint 
In  the  Navy  Department  and  while  working 
as  Saltonstall 's  assistant,  went  to  law  school 
at  night  and  got  his  degree. 

In  many  respects,  he  was  the  antithesis  of 
Elliot  Richardson  in  personality  and  perspec- 
tive. Those  of  us  who  knew  him  at  the  time 
were  quite  certain  he  would  make  the  right 
connections  and  aU  the  money  anybody 
could  want.  Leaving  Saltonstall's  employ,  he 
Joined  a  law  firm  in  Washington  diu'lng  the 
1960's,  always  keeping  close  ties  to  the 
Republican  establishment  and  to  Richard 
Nixon.  In  the  campaign  of  1968,  he  headed 
a  team  which  prepared  position  papers  for 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  and 
helped  to  determine  the  Issues  with  which 
Mr.  Nixon  would  be  Identified  in  the 
campaign. 

I  asked  him  following  the  Nixon  victory 
that  year,  what  he  planned  to  do  Would  he 
want  a  Job  in  the  new  Administration?  He 
was  frank  about  it.  He  had  seen  Democratic 
lawyers  make  scads  of  money  In  Washington 
by  using  their  connections  with  Democratic 
Presidents.  He  was  going  to  make  the  most 
of  his  ties  with  a  Republican  President  and 
he  savoured  the  possibilities. 

But,  temptation  got  in  the  way.  Within 
a  few  months,  Charles  W.  Cclson  became 
special  counsel  to  the  President.  He  became 
more  than  that.  A  confidante  who  was  closer 
to  Mr.  Nixon  than  almost  any  of  the  White 
House  advisors,  particularly  during  the  cru- 
cial months  Just  before  and  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1972. 

Without  repeating  recent  history,  let  me 
simply  remind  you  that  Charles  Colson 
pleaded  giUlty  to  obstruction  of  Justice  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  de- 
fendant Daniel  Ellsberg  and  was  sentenced 
to  prison  for  one  to  three  years.  He  was  re- 
leased after  seven  months. 

I  have  learned  from  Charles  Colson 's  ex- 
perience as  I  did  from  Elliot  Richardson's 
that  power  takes  strange  twists  and  turns. 
Men  who  take  orders  from  the  same  leader 
can  be  misled.  Men  who  are  "the  best  and 
the  brightest"  have  been  known  to  mislead 
others. 

I  have  heard  Charles  Colson  confess  his 
sins  and  aay  that  his  life  was  mis-directed. 
He  acknowledges  that  rough  and  tumble 
politics  are  no  way  either  to  run  a  country 
or  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  individuals. 
When  politics  takes  on  the  cast  of  a  religious 
war  in  which  acceptable  standards  of  legal- 
ity and  civility  are  loert,  then  it  is  time  to 
c&U  a  halt,  he  says.  A  time  for  those  who 
have  been  part  of  the  process  to  try  to  lead 
the  way  in  restoring  the  lost  balance. 

Charles  Colson  has  no  desire  to  return  to 
his  old  life.  He  can  never  be  President.  He 
can  never  earn  agsdn  the  astronomical  sums 
that  he  did  as  a  corporate  lawyer.  In  prison, 
he  read  the  Bible.  He  has  become  a  convert 
to  Christianity.  He  is  appalled  by  what  he 
observed  in  his  Jail  experience  and  he  will 
work  for  prison  reform.  Who  is  to  say  that 
he  will  not  do  more  for  his  country  some 
day  than  a  President?  His  political  power 
has  been  drained  but  his  power  to  move  and 
shape  America  is  almost  limitless. 

Ttie  third  gentleman  who  knew  enormous 
political  power  and  used  it  ingeniously  cams 
to  work  for  another  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, during  the  same  period  that  Richard- 
son and  Colson  were  serving  Saltonstall.  An- 
other bright  young  lawyer,  he  was  picked  up 
by  John  F.  Kennedy  to  serve  as  a  legislative 
assistant,  shortly  after  Kennedy  was  elected 
as  a  Senator.  Prom  the  very  beginning,  this 
driving,  ambitious  and  gifted  writer  and 
thinker  had  one  consuming  ambition — to 
help  make  John  Kennedy  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Much  of  the  strategy,  the  rhetoric  and  th« 
stimulus  for  what  was  to  ha{^>en  In  the  next 
eight  years  came  from  Theodore  C.  Sorensen 
who  convinced  Kennedy  that  the  country 
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would  accept  a  Romaa  CatboUc  of  bis  tal- 
ents. Ted  Sorensen  was  the  author  of  some 
of  the  most  memorable  Keonedy  speeches. 
Including  the  famous  lines  of  the  Inaugural 
Addrees.  He  wielded  enormous  Influence  as 
Kennedy's  special  counsel  In  the  White 
House,  the  very  Job  that  was  later  to  go  to 
Charles  Colson  under  another  President.  In 
savoring  the  Joys  of  seeing  his  political  crea- 
tion on  the  throne,  he  allowed  his  marriage 
to  go  to  pieces  and,  all  too  soon,  saw  his 
political  power  snuSed  out  with  an  assas- 
sin's bullet. 

Sorensen  ran  for  office  in  New  York  on  his 
own  and  couldn't  make  It.  He  now  practices 
law,  content  with  a  diluted  power  and  able 
to  draw  on  his  experiences  to  move  and 
shape  America  in  a  way  he  never  dreamed. 
Today  he  admits  to  being  a  party  to  the 
overooncentration  of  power  in  the  White 
House  and  has  confessed  recently  that  he 
watched  with  horror  and  sorrow  as  the 
Nixon  ststB  sank  lower  and  wondered 
whether  the  Kennedy  staff  might  have 
ended  up  similarly. 

They  were  academicians  and  lawyers  on 
both  the  NUon  and  Kennedy  White  House 
staffs.  The  Kennedy  people  were  equally 
loyal  to  their  chief,  determined  upon  his 
success.  They  were,  at  times,  curt,  arro- 
gant and  insolent,  too.  But  Nixon's  staff 
helped  to  bring  him  down  and  Kennedy's 
helped  to  elevate  their  man.  The  time  was 
short,  let  me  remind  you,  and  we  will  never 
know  what  might  have  happened. 

Interestingly,  Sorensen  is  not  among  those 
who  have  seized  upon  Watergate  to  urge  a 
less  powerful  Presidency.  He  believes  still 
that  strong  leadership  Is  e.-sentlal  In  the 
White  House  but  he  also  believes  that  the 
test  comes  in  the  men  the  President  Is  will- 
ing to  take  into  his  house,  to  invoke  his 
name  and  use  his  telephone  and  affect  our 
lives. 

I  worried  once  about  what  would  happen 
to  Ted  Sorensen  when  the  Kennedy  Presi- 
dency ended,  whether  he  could  ever  find  any- 
thing to  top  that  experience.  But,  enduring 
adversity,  he  is  at  peace  with  himself  these 
days,  remarried  and  absorbed  in  his  work. 
Similarly,  Charles  Colson  has  found  a  peace 
through  adversity  that  be  had  not  known  be- 
fore. Elliot  Richardson  is  experiencing  ad- 
versity of  a  different  sort  these  days — and  I 
am  confident  he  will  find  peace  in  his  own 
way. 

These  men,  from  the  depth  of  their  expe- 
rience, will  tell  you  what  is  needed  most  In 
the  White  House  Is  an  essential  morality  of 
leadership.  A  President  must  set  a  moral 
tone,  as  well  as  a  political  tone.  He  must 
appeal  to  the  best  in  America,  all  the  while 
reminding  himself  of  the  limits  of  power. 

I  think  they  would  also  agree  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  kind  of  President  we  get 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  government  we 
want  and  on  the  extent  to  which  we  make 
the  President  answerable  for  his  actions. 

This  is  where  we  all  come  Into  the  act.  This 
is  where  each  of  us  has  his  brief  authority 
and  his  promise  to  keep.  It  is  ironic,  in  retro- 
spect, that  the  Nixon  years  were  launched 
with  great  promise,  the  promise  of  power 
returning  to  the  people.  But  when  men  vio- 
lated the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  sense 
of  decency,  they  received  a  Jolting  reminder 
that  power  In  America  Is  derived  from  the 
people.  Throughout  the  months  of  the  Nixon 
downfall,  it  was  the  power  of  public  opinion 
which  forced  the  process  to  continue. 

Presidential  power  is  no  greater  than  the 
public  support  it  can  maintain.  Whatever 
you  may  be  doing  for  a  livelihood  in  the 
months  ahead,  I  believe  you  will  find  great 
satisfaction  in  considering  seriously  what 
you  want — not  Just  from  one  President — but 
from  the  Presidency  in  your  lifetime.  And, 
also,  what  you  want  your  country  to  be.  We 
are  really  a  young  country,  still  learning,  still 
malting  mistakes.  As  a  nation,  we  are  Just 
graduating,  only  starting  out.  We  are  blessed 
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with  both  power  and  promise.  As  a  result 
of  Watergate,  your  share  in  America  was 
never  more  secure.  And  you  can  keep  it  that 
way  by  actively  participating  in  government 
and  politics. 

It  is  easy  to  ask  at  this  Bicentennial  time, 
where  have  all  the  leaders  gone?  But  before 
we  try  to  answer  that,  perhaps  we  should 
also  ask,  what  are  we  demanding  of  those 
who  would  be  our  leaders?  All  of  us  have  the 
power  to  shape  the  Presidency,  but,  above 
all,  to  make  It  more  accountable.  Therein 
lies  the  promise  of  America. 

Keeping  our  leaders  accountable  Is  one  of 
the  challenges  for  those  of  us  in  the  news 
business.  I'm  not  sure  we  have  always  lived 
up  to  our  promise  or  our  obligation  but  I 
heard  a  story  the  other  day  which  gives  me 
some  encouragement. 

Pope  John  and  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent died  the  same  day  and  came  to  the  Pearly 
Oates.  St.  Peter  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for 
the  correspondent  and  sent  him  winging  on 
his  way  among  the  pink  clouds.  The  Pope 
was  left  cooling  his  heels.  Finally,  he  con- 
fronted St.  Peter.  "How  come  you  let  In  that 
newspaperman  and  kept  me  waiting?"  He 
asked.  "Oh"  replied  St.  Peter,  "we've  got 
Popes  up  to  our  neck  but  we've  never  had  a 
Washington  correspondent." 

Thank  you  for  having  this  one  share  your 
moment  of  power — and  promise. 
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maneuver  in  space,  let  us  look  to  a  day 
when  we  may  extend  our  hand  in  token 
of  a  far  more  desirable  achievement:  the 
right  of  people  everywhere  to  determine 
their  own  destiny. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALtFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  President  prepares  to  leave  for  East- 
ern Europe,  we  should  not  let  our  general 
delight  with  success  of  the  Apollo -Soyuz 
mission  cause  us  to  forget  some  debits 
that  remain  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
ledger. 

One  need  not  oppose  the  purposes  of 
"detente"  to  note  that  the  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia,  nearly  7  years  ago,  was 
and  remains  a  blot  on  the  Soviet  record 
that  no  number  of  space  spectaculars  can 
erase. 

Soviet  occupation  forces  are  in  Czech- 
oslovakia today,  in  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations  and  all  the  rules  of  civi- 
lized conduct  among  nations. 

Think  of  it:  15  million  Czechs,  whose 
only  offense  is  that  they  had  tasted  free- 
dom, remain  under  Russian  subjugation. 

Early  in  1968,  a  liberalization  move- 
ment was  spreading  like  wildfire  in  long 
oppressed  Czechoslovakia.  The  long-time 
Communist  boss,  Antonin  Novotny,  had 
been  replaced  as  party  leader  by  a  moder- 
ate, Alexander  Dubcek,  who  by  his  words 
and  deeds  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
democratize  the  country. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  Russians  to 
take,  and  on  August  21,  1968,  they  sent 
500,000  troops  to  crush  and  smother  the 
new  spirit  of  liberty. 

The  Russians  and  their  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  easily  won  the  one-sided  contest, 
of  course.  Freedom  was  the  loser — not 
just  In  Czechoslovakia,  but  eversrwhere 
human  rights  are  cherished. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker — while,  of  course, 
we  congratulate  our  Soviet  friends  for 
theU-  part  in  last  week's  magnificent 
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HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  had  the 
opportimity  to  welcome  a  new  minister 
to  our  city.  The  occasion  was  the  instal- 
lation services  of  Rev.  Otis  Moss,  Jr., 
as  the  new  pastor  of  Olivet  Institutional 
Baptist  Church  which  is  located  at  8712- 
14  Quincy  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
Installation  services  on  Sunday  culmi- 
nated 3  days  of  church  services. 

The  services  on  Tuesday,  July  15,  1975, 
were  presided  over  by  Rev.  Emanuel  S. 
Branch,  pastor  of  Antioch  Baptist 
Church.  The  main  speaker  on  this  occa- 
sion was  Rev.  Albert  T.  Rowan,  pastor 
of  Bethany  Baptist  Church,  who  was  in- 
troduced by  Rev.  A.  A.  Womack,  pastor 
of  Mt.  Haven  Baptist  Church. 

On  Wednesday,  July  16.  1975,  Rev. 
Sterling  E.  Glover,  pastor  of  Emmanuel 
Baptist  Church,  presided  over  the  serv- 
ices. The  main  speaker  on  this  occasion 
was  Bishop  Charles  W.  Watkins,  pastor 
of  Pentecostal  Church  of  Christ,  who 
was  introduced  on  this  occasion  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Donald  G.  Jacobs,  executive 
director,  the  Greater  Cleveland  Inter- 
church  Council. 

The  installation  Sunday  services  con- 
sisted of  morning  and  afternoon  installa- 
tion services.  The  main  speaker  at  the 
morjiing  service  was  Rev.  Jesse  L. 
Jackson,  president  of  Operation  PUSH, 
Chicago,  ni.  The  afternoon  services  were 
presided  over  by  Rev.  Isaiah  Paul  and 
the  main  speaker  was  Rev.  Dr.  Sandy  F. 
Ray.  During  the  installation  services 
that  afternoon,  the  charge  to  the  min- 
ister and  the  church  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Norman  L.  Townsel,  pastor  of 
Pilgrim  Baptist  Church,  Hampton,  Ohio. 
The  music  for  this  occasion  was  fur- 
nished by  the  mass  choir  of  Olivet  Insti- 
tutional Baptist  Church.  The  music  was 
under  the  direction  of  Ms.  Barbara  A. 
Collier,  directress,  who  was  assisted  by 
Rev.  Earl  Preston,  Jr.,  Ms.  Ann  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Jerry  Young,  Mr.  William  Law- 
son,  Mr.  Stephen  GuUey,  and  Mr.  Jerry 
Thomas. 

This  week  of  installation  services  for 
Rev.  Moss  was  under  the  auspice  of  an 
installation  committee  which  was  chaired 
by  the  djniamic  Ms.  Carole  F.  Hoover. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  installation  services 
on  this  occasion,  were  in  the  nature  of 
the  highest  order  of  services  in  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  It  was  an  outstanding  event 
in  the  Cleveland  community.  It  was  an 
event  which  was  fitting  for  Olivet  Insti- 
tutional Baptist  Church,  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  in  our  city.  This 
church  has  been  a  part  of  the  Cleveland 
community  for  almost  a  half  century. 
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It  was  organized  with  72  Christians.  The 
total  membership  now  is  over  6,000 
Christians,  many  of  whom  are  busily 
engaged  in  a  number  of  interchurch 
community  and  outreach  programs. 

Olivet  Institutional  Baptist  Church 
has  played  a  significant  role  and  has 
given  leadership  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  in  the  struggle  for  human 
decency.  .  ,  ^    ,  ^^ 

During  the  1960's,  at  the  height  of  the 
national  civil  rights  movement,  this 
church  played  a  prominent  and  signif- 
icant role.  On  many  occasions,  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  spoke  from  the 
pulpit  in  this  church. 

This  church  had  the  benefit  of  having 
as  its  pastor  one  of  our  most  revered 
men  of  stature  in  the  late  Dr.  O.  M. 
Hoover.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Hoover  a  be- 
loved and  respected  leader  in  the  Cleve- 
land community,  but  through  his  role 
with  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  he  achieved  national  recog- 
nition. This  church,  therefore,  has  a 
great  legacy.  It  was  for  these  reasons  then 
that  Olivet  Institutional  Baptist  Church 
looked  for  a  man  of  stature  to  succeed 
their  beloved  pastor,  the  late  Rev.  O.  M. 
Hoover.  They  found  such  a  man  in  Rev- 
erend Moss  who  is  young,  dedicated,  sin- 
cere and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  articulate,  scholarly  and  dynamic 
ministers  in  the  Nation  today. 

He  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
Olivet  Institutional  Baptist  Church  on 
December  30,  1974.  Under  his  leadership 
the  congregation,  since  January  1975,  has 
registered  more  than  250  new  members, 
either  by  reinstatement,  letter.  Christian 
experience  or  candidates  for  baptismal. 
Two  of  his  closest  friends  and  ardent 
admirers  serve  in  this  Congress  with  me. 
They  are  Rev.  Walter  Fauntroy  and  Rev. 
Andrew  Young.  Another  nationally 
known  religious  leader  who  enjoys  friend- 
ship and  admiration  for  Reverend  Moss 
is  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jackson. 

Reverend  Moss  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Edwina  Hudson  Smith  and  they 
have  three  lovely  children.  They  are 
Daphne  Rachelle,  age  13;  Kevin,  age  16; 
and  Otis  Moss,  III,  age  4. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Morehouse  College 
where  he  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree.  He  then  acquired  a  bachelor  of 
divinity  degree  from  the  Morehouse  Col- 
lege School  of  Religion.  Reverend  Moss 
has  also  completed  special  studies 
at  ITC— Inter-Denominational  Theolog- 
ical Center.  Reverend  Moss  formerly  co- 
pastored  Ebenzer  Bapitist  Church  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Sr.,  and  he  has  pastored  Providence  Bap- 
tist Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Mt.  Olive 
Bapitist  Church,  Lagrange,  Ga.  He  is  the 
recipient  of  many  special  honors  and 
awards: 

In  1961  he  received  the  "Man  of  the 
Year  in  Religion"  award,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  1967  he  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
"most  outstanding  young  men  in  Amer- 
ica." Reverend  Moss  also  received  the 
Golden  Mike  Award  from  Radio  Station 
WCIN  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  the  "Color 
Him  Love"  award  from  Mt.  Notre  Dame 
High  School. 

In  addition  to  these  honors,  his  ser- 
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mon  "Going  from  Disgrace  to  Dignity" 
was  chosen  to  appear  in  Jusdon  Press' 
book.  Best  Black  Sermons — October 
1972. 

Reverend  Moss  has  also  written  two 
pieces,  "The  Black  Church  Distinctives" 
and  "The  Black  Church  Revolution" 
which  were  published  in  the  book.  The 
Black  Christian  Experience  compiled  by 
Home  Missions  Board  Associate,'  Eman- 
uell  McCall. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  extend  congratuations 
both  to  the  Rev.  Otis  Moss,  Jr.  and  the 
Olivet  Institutional  Baptist  Church. 

All  of  us  look  forward  to  hearing  more 
and  greater  things  about  both  of  you. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
negotiation  of  an  updated  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  is  the  single  most  critical  issue 
in  inter-American  relations  today.  The 
Republic  of  Panama's  imrelenting  pres- 
sure for  a  more  equitable  treaty  has 
sparked  international  interest  in  the 
current  negotiations.  In  recent  months, 
moreover,  the  Panamanians  have  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  a  wide  range  of  sup- 
port, particularly  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, for  their  position  in  a  variety 
of  international  forums. 

For  far  too  long,  U.S.  foreign  policy- 
makers have  been  heralding  the  advent 
of  a  new  era  in  inter-American  relations, 
yet  the  principal  assumptions  governing 
U.S.  policy  to  this  day  stem  from  the 
Cold  War  mentally,  as  evidenced  most 
recently  in  the  case  of  Chile.  Clearly, 
the  ratification  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  affords  the  United  States  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  a  concrete  move 
in  the  direction  of  a  long  overdue  policy 
devoid  of  the  manipulation,  paternalism, 
and  arrogance  of  the  past. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  formid- 
able obstacle  to  the  negotiation  and  rat- 
ification of  a  new  treaty  remains  con- 
gressional indlfiference  coupled  with  con- 
gressional unawareness  of  the  critical  is- 
sues underlying  the  current  negotiations. 
Should  ratification  fail,  such  action  will 
be  viewed  by  all  sectors  as  a  serious  set- 
back to  inter-American  relations. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  an  insightful  essay  bv  Robert  G. 
Cox,  "Choices  for  Partnership  or  Blood- 
shed in  Panama,"  which  appeared  In 
"The  Americas  In  a  Changing  World,"  a 
collection  of  articles  on  timelv  issues  cur- 
rently aflfectins  inter -AniDrica.n  relations, 
recently  issued  by  the  Commission  on 
United  States-Latin  American  Relations. 
The  article  critically  examines  the  pre- 
vailing economic,  military,  and  strategic 
Issues  currently  affecting  U.S.  interests 


'  Articles  appeared  In  Home  Missions  maga- 
zine under  the  titles,  "I  Am  Black  Man"  and 
"Between  Symbol  and  Substance." 
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In  Panama  and  carefully  considers  the 
common  misconceptions  which  present- 
ly influence  public  opinion  on  this  Issue. 

Excerpts  from  the  article  follow: 
Excerpts  Fbom  the  Article:   "Choices  for 

Partnership  or  Bloodshed  in  Panama" 
(By  Robert  O.  Cox) 

The  position  of  the  United  States  In  world 
politics  for  nearly  two  centuries  has  rested 
on  hegemony  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  country  acquired  interests  during  those 
17  days  in  1903  which  Included  a  responsibil- 
ity for  the  emergence  of  a  nation,  for  the 
administration  of  a  major  territorial  posses- 
sion, and  for  the  management  of  an  interna- 
tional public  utility  of  both  commercial  and 
military  value. 

Focusing  on  current  efforts  to  negotiate 
and  ratify  a  new  treaty,  this  paper  submits 
some  findings  of  fact  and  observations  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  those  Interests  and 
the  fulfillment  of  that  responsibility. 

Economic  Considerations:  Americans  have 
been  inclined  occasionally  to  overstate  the 
commercial  significance  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, but  Its  value  Is  nonetheless  real.  Ade- 
quate data  exists  to  place  It  in  the  proper 
perspective. 

About  30  percent  of  Panama's  gross  na- 
tional product  and  40  percent  of  its  foreign 
exchange  earnings  are  directly  or  indirectly 
attributable  to  the  Canal  and  related  In- 
stallations. 

Of  total  U.S.  foreign  trade,  by  value,  the 
following  percentages  transited  the  Canal  In 
the  two  most  recent  years  for  which  data 
is  available: 

Percentages 

Exports  Imports  Total 

1971  — 12.1  5.6       8.8 

1972    13.0  5.3       9.0 

Since  foreign  trade  accounts  for  less  than 
10  percent  of  U.S.  gross  national  product,  the 
Canal  affects  less  than  1  percent  of  GNP.  By 
volume,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
world  trade  transits  the  Panama  Canal.  By 
value,  this  propwrtion  would  be  a  little  more 
than  one  percent:  an  Increasing  percentage 
of  more  expensive  cargo  is  being  transported 
by  air  (for  example,  about  ten  percent  of 
U.S.  foreign  trade),  and  most  Canal  cargo  Is 
In  bulk  commodities. 

The  adjective  most  frequently  applied  to 
the  Canal  by  Americans  is  "vital."  In  terms 
of  U.S.  trade,  however,  the  numbers  would 
Justify  more  modest  descriptions.  Con- 
venient. Useful.  The  Canal  Is  economically 
vital  to  Panama,  perhaps  also  to  Nicaragua 
and  a  few  other  Latin  American  countries, 
but  not  to  the  United  States. 

One  way  to  analyze  the  Canal's  commercial 
value  is  to  consider  what  would  happen  if  it 
were  not  there.  The  figures  already  provided 
for  U.S.  and  world  trade  transiting  the 
Canal — 9  percent  and  1  percent,  respec- 
tively— should  not  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing the  portion  that  would  be  lost  If  the 
Canal  would  be  inoperative.  The  decision  to 
send  a  given  shipment  through  the  Canal  is 
frequently  a  close  one,  and  almost  always 
there  are  alternative  routes  or  modes  of 
transportation.  John  Elac  has  described  the 
Impact  of  closure  of  the  Canal  on  total  U.S. 
and   world  commerce  as   "inconsequential." 

When  we  look  at  U.S.  investment  in  the 
Canal,  it  is  tempting  to  include  defense  costs, 
as  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  does  when  he 
says  we  have  committed  a  total  of  $5,695,- 
745,000.  But  since  the  Canal  is  considered  a 
defense  asset,  we  would  presumably  be 
spending  more  than  Its  costs  on  additional 
defense  If  we  did  not  have  it.  The  cost  of 
defending  it  should  at  least  be  oS-set  by  Its 
asset  value.  Moreover,  $5.7  billion  is  a  small 
fraction  of  one  percent  of  U.S.  military  ex- 
penditures during  the  60  years  of  the  Canal's 
operation.  Military  Considerations:  Two  mill- 
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tary  Issues  concerning  the  Panama  Canal 
overshadow  all  others:  utility  and  defensl- 
blUty. 

The  Canal's  military  value  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century  Is  well  established, 
principally  by  Its  contributions  to  the  two 
World  Wars.  Regarding  the  Korean  War  and 
the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia,  Its  utility  Is 
less  certainly  established.  A  former  senior 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Budget  Bureau  Military 
Division  estimates  that  alternative  modes  of 
shipment  would  have  had  no  adverse  affect 
on  the  Vietnam  War  effort  and  that  addi- 
tional costs  would  have  been  negligible.  A 
ranking  State  Department  expert  in  Pana- 
manian affairs  now  terms  the  Canal  "a  mili- 
tary asset  of  declining  value."  Neverthe- 
less, a  residual  utility  will  remain  for  some 
time,  largely  because  of  the  constraints  of 
VS.  West  Coast  port  facilities,  particularly 
in  munitions-handling. 

As  for  the  second  issue,  the  Cameron  re- 
port of  the  Center  for  Inter-American  Rela- 
tions puts  it  succinctly:  "The  Panama  Canal 
is  no  longer  defensible."  This  holds  for 
either  a  strategic  attack  or  destruction  by  a 
"determined  and  resourceful  enemy."  The 
Canal  can,  of  course,  be  held  against  some 
levels  of  civil  disturbance.  These  informed 
but  Independent  views  do  not  diverge  essen- 
tially from  the  later  official  Judgment  of  the 
National  Defense  Study  Group. 

Political  CoTuiderations:  On  February  7, 
1974,  In  Panama  City,  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister 
Juan  Tack  initialed  a  statement  of  eight 
principles  providing  that: 

Panama  wlU  grant  the  United  States  the 
rights  and  facilities  and  lands  to  continue 
operating  and  defending  the  Canal; 

The  United  States  will  agree  to  return  to 
Panama  Jurisdiction  over  its  territory;  to 
recompense  Panama  fairly  for  the  use  of  its 
territory;  and  to  arrange  for  the  participa- 
tion by  Panama,  over  time,  in  the  Canal's 
operation  and  defense; 

The  new  treaty  shall  not  be  in  perpetuity, 
but  rather  for  a  fixed  period,  and  that  the- 
partles   will   provide   for   any  expansion   of 
Canal  capacity  in  Panama  that  may  even- 
tually be  needed. 

The  State  Department  has  understood 
throughout  the  recent  negotiations  that  no 
treaty  with  Panama  affecting  U.S.  Jurisdic- 
tion wiU  be  ratified  without  the  approval  or 
acquiescence  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  The 
JC8  lines  to  Capitol  Hill  are  time-honored 
and  uncontested.  The  Chiefs  have  accepted 
the  eight  negotiating  Principles  of  February 
7,  1974.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  approve  the  treaty,  if  and  when  it  is 
concluded. 

On  October  11,  1968,  the  Guardla  Naclonal 
seized  control  of  the  country  after  a  year  of 
political  tiirmoil.  Over  the  next  few  months 
Colonel  (now  Brigadier  General)  Omar  TottI- 
Joe  emerged  as  the  dominant  figm^  in  the 
"revolutionary  government." 

The  New  York  Times  concluded  that:  "Gen- 
eral Torrijos  cannot  twra  back  without  los- 
ing face.  Violence  does  not  seem  imminent 
but  only  a  satisfactory  agreement  wUl  pre- 
vent future  trouble  ..." 

The  Panamanians,  for  their  part,  now  have 
the  toughest  and  most  charismatic  leader  in 
their  history.  They  proved  from  1958  to  1967 
that  they  can  be  tenacious  in  the  drive  to 
estabUsh  national  Jurisdiction  over  the  zone 
^ey  also  have  shown  that,  under  Torrijos. 
they  are  wilUng  to  be  patient  as  long  as  he 
remains  believable.  But  history  does  not  per- 
mit any  national  leader  total  control~3Ta8 
people's  destiny,  or  even  his  own.  The  Gen- 
eral has  four  alternatives:  he  can  produce  a 
supportable  treaty.  He  can  delay.  He  can 
leave  office.  Or  he  can  attack  the  Zone.  Time 
is  running  out  on  the  first  two. 

Problems  of  Awareness  and  AtUtude-  The 
real  <»ntent  of  the  Panama-Canal  Zone  issue 
»nay  be  as  much  psychological  as  it  is  mlll- 
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tary  or  commercial.  No  problem  of  current 
international  affairs  is  more  encvunbered  by 
national  pride,  convenient  misconception, 
legal  abstraction,  and  ignorance. 

For  three  generations  American  democracy 
has  been  absent  in  the  Canal  Zone,  where 
public  officials  are  not  elected,  but  imposed. 
Civilian  control  of  the  mlUtary  is  Inverted: 
the  Governor  is  a  major  general,  but  dls- 
ttnctly  Junior  to  the  local  troop  commander. 
The  Zone  economy  Is  state  socialism,  with  95 
percent  of  the  productive  capacity  concen- 
trated In  the  hands  of  the  government. 

The  world  may  well  wonder  whether  the 
united  States  knows  what  it  is  doing  in 
Panama. 


CONYERS       PAYS       TRIBUTE       TO 
GLADYS  KNIGHT  AND  THE  PIPS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  CX>NYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  of  America's  leading  musical  groups 
Gladys  Knight  and  the  Pips.  I  am  es- 
peclaUy  pleased  that  many  talented  mu- 
sicians have  made  their  home  in  the  dis- 
trict In  Detroit  I  serve,  among  them 
Gladys  Knight.  I  enclose  an  article  In 
Time  magazine.  July  28,  1975  which  re- 
counts the  history  of  Gladys  Knight  and 
the  Pips,  their  rise  to  stardom  and  their 
musical  accomplishments. 
The  article  follows: 

One  op  the  Bots 
She  does  not  have  the  passion  of  Aretha 
Franklin,  the  slim  chic  of  Diana  Ross  or  the 
earthy  sexuality  of  Tina  Turner.  But  whether 
she  comes  in  singing  sassy,  sly  or  riding  on 
velvet,  Gladys  Knight  is  a  marvel  of  emo- 
tional energy.  Behind  her  the  three  Pips- 
Brother  Merald  and  Cousins  WUliam  Guest 
and  Edward  Patten— walk,  run,  shuffle,  tap 
in  staccato  choreographic  counterpoint  With 
a  current  NBC-TV  summer  variety  series  plus 
a  pair  of  Granmiy  awards  and  a  platinum 
and  two  gold  albums  in  the  past  two  years 
Gladys  Knight  and  the  Pips  are  considered 
this  year's  smash  rhythm  and  blues  act. 

They  are  no  overnight  sensation,  however 
The  grueling  roadhouse  gigs,  dusty  motel 
rooms  and  endless  turnpike  tours  that  at- 
tend the  birth  of  almost  every  pop-music 
career  merge  in  the  showbusiness  lexicon 
under  the  heading  "dues  paying."  Hardly 
anyone  escapes,  least  of  all  black  rhythm  and 
blues  performers.  This  Georgla-bom  quartet 
yent  nearly  two  decades  in  obscurity  before 
finally  scuffling  Into  the  big  time. 

RACISM   AND   GREIS 


If  ever  pop  music  claimed  a  chUd  prodiev 
It  was  young  GUdys  Knight.  When  she  was 
four,  her  eager  contralto,  frequently  on  key 
resonated  through  the  adult  ranks  of  At^ 
Isjita's  Mt.  Morlah  Baptist  Church  choir 
Three  years  later  she  won  the  $2,000  first 
prize  on  Ted  Mack's  Original  Amateur  Hour 
with  a  humid  rendition  of  Too  Young  When 
another  cousin,  James  ("Pip")  Wood  heard 
Gladys  and  the  boys  sing,  he  encouraged 
them  to  turn  professional  and  gave  them  his 
nickname.  In  1954  they  were  booked  into 
Atlanta's  Royal  Peacock  Supper  Club  Gladvs 
was  ten  years  old. 

lo^yl***'*"  "'  *^*  "**<*  ""y  *^o  time  she  was 
13,  Gladys  had  learned  how  to  press  clothes 
under  hotel  mattresses  as  well  as  to  avoid 
drug  pushers  and  to  cope  with  racism  and 
greed.  Before  every  concert  the  four  teen- 
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agers  Joined  hands  in  a  prayer  circle  a  ritual 
they  continue  to  observe.  Small-town  oro. 
moters  quickly  spotted  their  vulnerabUltv 
Once  after  they  had  given  two  performance 
in  Paducah,  Ky.,  the  promoter  pulled  out  a 
gun  and  refused  to  pay.  Says  Gladys:  'There 
was  nothing  we  could  do  except  leave  la  a 
hurry  because  we  were  peacelovlng  people  - 
In  1961  the  group  came  up  with  a  hit 
single.  Every  Beat  of  My  Heart,  but  it  wa« 
not  until  1966  that  they  landed  a  Motovra 
recording  deal.  With  almost  all  the  top  black 
songwrltlng  and  performing  talent  under 
contract,  Motown  encouraged  rabid  in-house 
competlUon.  To  keep  its  producers  busy  m 
Motown  s  artists  often  recorded  the  sama 
songs,  knowing  that  only  one  version  would 
be  released. 

Promising  songs  were  doled  out  according 
to  Motown  Chief  Berry  Gordy's  private  caste 
system;  the  Supremes,  the  Temptations  Mar- 
vin  Gaye,  and  Smokey  Robinson  and  the 
Miracles  had  first  choice.  Such  low-prioritv 
groups  as  the  Spinners,  the  Four  Tope  and 
the  Pips  received  the  leavings.  "We  wanted  to 
do  a  gospel  album  long  before  Aretha,"  sava 
Gladys,  "and  Berry  saved  the  soft  songs  for 
Diana  Ross."  But  in  1967  a  catchy  soul  rScker 
I  Heard  It  Through  the  Grapevine,  sailed  onto 
the  charts  for  the  Pips.  1-wo  other  singles  had 
scored  for  them  by  the  time  their  Motown 
contract  expired  in  1973,  and  they  quickly 
made  a  deal  with  Buddah  Records. 

Since  then.  Gladys  and  the  Pips  have  sold 
»10  million  worth  of  records.  They  have  ex- 
tended their  repertory  from  soul  and  blues 
to  Marvin  Hamlisch  and  Burt  Bacharach 
songs.  Needless  to  say,  Motown  has  unearthed 
several  dozen  old  recordings— and  the  Pins 
have  sued  their  former  employer  for  $17 
million  in  disputed  royalties. 

BUTTER    CtTTTER 

MeanwhUe,  they  gross  between  $30,000  and 
$50,000  a  concert,  have  an  eight-week  con- 
tract with  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton  and  spend 
lucrative  summer  weeks  playing  theaters  and 
supper  clubs.  Last  fall  Gladys,  now  31  mar- 
ried her  second  husband,  Barry  Hankereon 
an  executive  assistant  to  Detroit  Mayor  Cole- 
man Toung.  He  calls  her  by  her  middle  name. 

f^*7::°^***y^'  *'**'■  *"•  ^  ^  show  business 
celebrity.  In  the  industry  there  is  some  gossip 
that  success  has  already  created  a  wedge  in 
the  Pips'  solidarity.  "When  vocal  groups  are 
hungry,  you  can't  split  'em  with  an  ax" 
Cousin  WUllam  once  remarked.  "As  soon  u 
success  comes,  all  It  takes  is  a  butter  cutter  " 
Gladys  scoffs,  maintaining  that  she  is  con- 
tent  to  remain  one  of  the  boys.  "I'm  not 
afraid  to  stand  alone  professionally,"  she  says. 
I  simply  don't  want  to." 

..  T^e  music  Of  our  country  Is  some- 
thing we  are  all  proud  of  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  black  Americans  through  the 
blues  and  jazz,  among  other  musical 
forms,  have  been  a  singular  part  of  our 
musical  tradition.  The  contribution  to 
our  contemporary  music  of  Gladys 
Knight  and  the  Pips  Is  matched  by  few 
other  musical  groups,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  they  wIU  continue  to  excite 
us  with  their  unique  sounds  and  sights. 


MISS  BLACK  JOLIET  WINS  STATE 
PAGEANT 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  July  25.  1975 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to 
the  outstanding   achievement   of   Ms. 
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Alice  Banks  of  my  hometown,  Joliet.  Ms. 
Banks,  who  holds  the  Miss  Black  Joliet 
title,  was  recently  awarded  the  State  title 
of  Miss  Black  Illinois  In  Chicago.  Mary 
Alice,  19,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ecmoa  Banks.  She  will  go  on  to  the 
national  competition  on  Aug.  30  and  I 
genuinely  wish  her  the  best  of  luck  in 
her  endeavors.  The  people  of  Joliet,  and 
of  Illinois,  can  be  truly  proud  of  this 
lovely  yoimg  lady. 

[From  the  Joliet  Herald  News) 
Miss  Black  Joliet  wins  state  pageant 

Miss  Black  Joliet,  Mary  Alice  Banks,  19, 
won  the  state  title  of  Miss  Black  nilnola 
at  a  pageant  Thursday  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Banks  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ecmoa  Banks  of  Joliet. 

The  new  Miss  Black  Illinois  won  the  JoUet 
title  May  17.  She  will  compete  In  the  na- 
tional pageant  Aug.  30. 

Twelve  contestants  competed  for  the  title. 
First  runnerup  was  Miss  Black  Evanston, 
Lynda  Wilkinson.  20.  Pamela  Cooper,  21,  Miss 
Black  Aurora,  was  the  second  runnerup. 

Miss  Banks  was  sponsored  by  the  Egwa 
Pomaja  Club  and  the  Freedom  Club  of  Joliet. 
The  state  pageant  was  sponsored  by  Pretty 
Olrl,  Inc.  The  national  competition  will  be 
sponsored  by  Fashionable  Production. 


CULINARY  OLYMPICS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  Christian  Inden,  executive 
chef  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  In  Chi- 
cago, has  been  nominated  as  U.S.  team 
captain  for  the  Culinary  Olympics  which 
will  be  held  in  Frankfurt,  Germany  in 
1976. 

Mr.  Inden  Is  certainly  deserving  of  this 
recognition  for  he  has  compiled  a  dis- 
tinguished record  in  his  chosen  field.  For 
the  last  several  years  he  has  been  re- 
sfwnsible  for  planning  and  preparing  a 
special  dinner  for  over  7,500  people  who 
have  attended  the  annual  Democratic 
dinner  honoring  our  distinguished 
Mayor— Richard  J.  Daley.  Mr.  Inden  has 
also  been  selected  to  plan  and  to  prepare 
dinners  honoring  Japanese  Emperor 
Hirohito  and  the  President  of  West  Ger- 
many, and  he  is  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous gold  medals  and  other  awards. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  many 
of  his  friends  in  Chicago  In  extending 
my  congratulations  on  all  of  the  culinary 
honors  that  have  been  awarded  to  him. 
A  listing  of  these  honors  follows: 

AWARDS  RECEIVED— 1B73 

National  Grand  Prize  of  the  Culinary 
Salon. 

One  Special  Judge  Award — Ciillnary  Salon. 

City  of  Chicago  Award— signed  by  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley. 

Escoffler  Gold  Medal — ^Escoffier  Society. 

SPECIAL  DINNERS  DESIGNXD  AND  PRKPARID 

City  of  Chicago  Dinner — honoring  Mayor 
Daley — 7.000  persons  in  attendance. 

Gold  Plate  Award  Dinner — International 
Food  ManufSkCturers  Association. 

Annual  Escoffier  Dinner — ^Ebcoffier  Society. 
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Dinner  for  Former  President  Nixon. 
Various  dinners  for  international,  foreign 
officials. 

AWARDS  RECEIVED— 1 974 

National  Grand  Prize  of  Culinary  Salon 
(second  consecutive  year).  Sponsored  by 
Kraft  Food  Corporation.  Defeated  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Team. 

Two  Special  Judge  Awards. 

President's  Award — ^American  Culinary 
Federation. 

Award  of  Distinction — International  Food 
Manufacturer's  Association— on  their  Annual 
Gold  Plate  Award  Dinner. 

Chef  of  the  Year  Award — Chef  de  Cuisine 
of  Chicago  (Candidate  of  National  Chef  of 
the  Year— 1975) . 

SPECIAL  DINNERS  DESIGNED  AND  PREPABXD 

Annual  Gold  Plate  Award  Dinner — Inter- 
national   Food    Manufacturer's    Association. 

City  of  Chicago  Dinner — honoring  Mayor 
Richard  J  Daley — 7,500  persons  in  attend- 
ance. 

International  Heads  of  State  dinners. 

AWARDS   RECEIVED 1975 

National  Grand  Prize  of  Culinary  Salon 
(third  consecutive  year).  Sponsored  by 
National  Restaurant  Association. 

Gold  Medal— Gold  Certificate — PhUan- 
thropy  of  New  York. 

Escoffier  Medal — State  of  New  York. 

Gold  Medal — Chef  de  CtUslne  Association 
of  Chicago. 

Became  fourth  Chef  of  the  United  States 
who  was  selected  as  an  Honorable  Member 
of  the  Chef  de  Cuisine  of  Canada. 

SPECIAL    DINNERS    DESIGNED    AND    PREPARED 

City  of  Chicago  Dinner — ^honoring  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley — 7,500  persons  in  attend- 
ance. 

Annual  Gold  Plate  Award  Dinner — Inter- 
national Food  Manufacturer's  Association. 

rUTCTRE    PLANNED    DINNERS 

Dinner  for  Japanese  Emperor  Hirohito. 
Dinner  for  President  of  West  Germany. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

American  Culinary  Federation. 
Escoffier  Society. 
Chalne  de  Rottlseure  Association. 
Chef  de  Cuisine  Association. 
Chef  de  Academy  Association. 

CTTLINART   DIPLOMAS  HELD 

German  Certified  Master  Chef. 
Institute  Diploma  of  the  American  Hotel 
and  Motel  Association. 

SPECIAL    NOMINATION 

Nominated  as  United  States  Team  Captain 
for  the  Culinary. 

Olympics,  which  wUl  be  held  In  Frank- 
fort, Germany — 1976. 


STRAWBERRIES  PICKED  BY 
KNEELING  NUNS 
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Strawberries  Picked   bt  Kneeling  Nuns 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

It  Just  makes  me  sick — to  see  those  nuns 
on  their  knees  out  there  picking  strawberries. 

Not  because  they  are  nuns  but  because 
they  are  doing  more  than  their  share  while 
10%  of  the  local  yokels  are  on  welfare! 

Near  Farina,  111.,  farmer  Glen  E^nst  dis- 
abled with  an  Injured  arm,  had  nobody  to 
pick  his  strawberry  crop. 

And  though  there  are  10%  so-called  "im- 
employed"  in  the  area,  nobody  else  wanted 
to  pick  strawberries  either. 

So  he  called  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  and 
the  sisters  from  there  went  out  into  his  fields 
on  their  knees,  harvesting  his  crop  for  their 
hospital. 

Usually,  a  nun  on  her  knees  would  inspire 
us;  these  should  shame  us! 

You  and  I  have  been  the  victims  of  grlev- 
ance-mongm?. 

These  are  the  people  who  believe  that 
government  can  and  must  engineer  a  socially 
Just  society;  that  government  must  provide 
housing,  health  care,  education  and  Income 
redistribution. 

But  the  more  we  and  other  nations  have 
trusted  government  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life,  the  more  we  have  of  crime,  laziness 
and  urban  decay. 

Government  poverty  programs  end  up 
creating  a  "demand  for  poor  people,"  and 
the  bureaucrats  will  seek  a  supply  if  only 
by  raising  the  so-called  "poverty  level"  by 
another  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  press  and  information  facilities  have 
promoted  this  preoccupation  with  social 
problems. 

Somebody  said,  "If  you  are  not  worried 
about  social  problems  in  America,  you  ought 
to  have  your  television  set  examined." 

It  has  always  been  possible  to  make  a  ca- 
reer out  of  righteous  indignation — for  poli- 
ticians. Journalists  and  preachers. 

Now  we  are  Joined  by  the  academics,  and 
the  most  active  growth  industries  these  days 
are  staffed  by  social  workers,  researchers, 
sociologists — and  student-agera  expressing 
their  general  discontents  through  demands 
for  social  reform. 

There  are  armies  of  such  student-agers  ac- 
cepting unemployment  pay  this  summer  who 
should  be  accepting  some  of  the  hundreds 
of  menial  Jobs  that  are  going  begging. 

Or  they'd  ought  to  be  out  there  in  farmer 
Ernst's  berry  field  making  taxpayers  out  of 
themselves  instead  of  leaving  that  work  to 
the  nuns  of  St.  Anthony's. 

Britain  is  a  horrible  example  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  ts  headed.  In 
socialist  Britain,  government  provisions  for 
health,  education  and  welfare  have  caused 
these  services  to  deteriorate  whUe  the  nation 
Itself,  after  years  of  hemorrhaging  red  ink, 
is  dying! 


GETTING  OUT  THE  TRUTH 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEOT'ATlVES 

FHday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Jex 
R.  Luce,  has  contacted  me  with  an  arti- 
cle by  Paul  Harvey  entitled  "Straw- 
berries Picked  by  Kneeling  Nuns."  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from 
this  article  and  I,  therefore,  include  the 
text  of  It  In  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point: 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  unfortimate  recent  history  of 
House  efforts  at  oversight  and  investiga- 
tion of  U.S.  intelligence  activities,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  important  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  New  Republic  by  Representative 
Michael  Harrington. 

The  article  follows: 
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Congress  CIA  Covertjj* — Getting  Out  the 

TIlTTTB 

(By  Michael  J.  Hahrington) 
If  a  President  engages  In  a  cover-up  of  gov- 
ernment wrongdoing,  as  happened  In  the 
Nixon  White  House,  he  can  be  challenged 
through  the  process  of  Impeachment,  which 
amounts  to  indictment  and  trial  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  what  do  we  do  if  the  Congress 
engages  In  a  cover-up?  Individual  members 
can  be  censured  or  expelled,  of  course,  but 
what  if  the  cover-up  is  institutional,  a  prod- 
uct of  the  most  time-honored  rules  and 
rlttials? 

This  Is  precisely  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  in  the  unfolding  story  of  CIA  and 
other  Intelligence  agency  misdeeds.  To  be 
sure  presidential  decisions  and  actions  are 
Involved  here  too,  but  now  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  members  of  Congress,  in  their 
capacity  as  overseers  of  intelligency  agency 
operations,  bad  knowledge  of  the  most  bla- 
tant crimes  and  improprieties  and  neverthe- 
less did  nothing.  The  Instance  I  am  most 
familiar  with  concerns  the  CIA's  accomplish- 
ments on  our  behalf  in  Chile  in  the  early 
1970s.  The  reactions  to  that  record  by  these 
who  came  to  hear  of  It  are  a  sobering  illus- 
tration of  the  great  congressional  weakness — 
the  habitual  reflex  of  avoidance  and  acqui- 
escence, masked  by  the  illusion  of  activity. 

In  AprU  of  last  year,  CIA  Director  WUilam 
Colby  appeared  at  a  closed  session  of  Rep. 
Luclen  Nedzi's  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
on  Intelligence  and  described  his  agency's 
long-term  Involvement  in  the  political  proc- 
ess in  Chile,  where  a  bloody  coup  against 
Salvador  Allende  Gossens  In  September  1973 
had  led  to  the  installation  of  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. Mr.  Nedzi  had  called  Colby  at  my 
urging,  so  naturally  I  wanted  to  know  what 
the  director  had  to  say.  Not  being  a  member 
of  Armed  Services,  I  had  to  make  special 
arrangements  to  view  the  classified  tran- 
script m  the  committee  offices — the  privilege 
of  any  Hoiise  member — and  after  some  ini- 
tial difficulties  with  the  staff  there,  I  got  my 
first  look  at  the  material  on  June  4,  what  It 
said  left  me  appalled. 

The  authorization  of  bribery,  the  fund- 
ing of  political  factions  and  propaganda 
campaigns,  the  fomenting  of  strikes  and 
demonstrations,  a  myriad  of  destabilizing 
actions — all  directed  against  the  duly  elect- 
ed leader  of  Latin  America's  most  sophisti- 
cated democracy — are  now  matters  of  pub- 
lic record.  Not  only  does  that  record  indicate 
violations  of  standing  treaties,  and  other 
affronts  to  Chilean  sovereignty;  it  also  shows 
that  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger had  lied  repeatedly  to  the  American 
people  about  our  involvement  there  and  that 
some  administration  figures  had  apparently 
perjured  themselves  on  the  matter  before 
certain  committees  of  Congress. 

Determined  to  get  some  congressional  ac- 
tion that  would  bring  these  things  to  light, 
I  approached  Mr.  Nedzi  and  asked  him  what 
he  planned  to  do  with  this  information.  He 
replied  with  a  philosophical  shrug.  He  had 
taken  the  testimony  as  I  asked — ^what  more 
could  one  do?  This  information,  after  all, 
was  secret. 

Knowing  full  well  from  my  short-term  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  Armed  Services 
(ending  in  1973)  that  Chairman  F.  Edward 
Hubert  would  be  even  less  Inclined  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  than  Mr.  Nedzi,  I  spoke  with 
several  subcommittee  chairmen  of  Hou^ 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  now  a  mem- 
ber, and  then  with  some  of  my  staff.  I  also 
sought  the  advice  of  Larry  Stem  of  The 
Washington  Post,  a  personal  friend  who 
clearly  understood  that  the  story  was  not 
to  be  released.  But  the  reactions  of  the  sub- 
oomnuttee  chairmen  and  other  Foreign  Af- 
fairs colleagues,  though  generally  sympa- 
thetic in  tone,  were  equally  lacking  in  com- 
mitment. Yes  the  ChUe  story  sounded  pretty 
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kad,  but  that  was  the  province  of  another 
committee  and  besides,  the  information  was 
secret. 

I  finally  wrote  to  "Doc"  Morgan,  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  to  Senator 
Pulbrlght.  In  those  two  long  letters  of  JiUy 
18,  I  reviewed  Colby's  April  testimony  and 
argued  that  "the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  know  what  was 
done  in  our  name  in  Chile  ...  I  urge  you 
to  turn  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  (Affairs]  Committee  for 
a  complete,  public  investigation.  ..."  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Forty  Committee,  the 
interdepartmental  body  chaired  by  the 
President's  national  security  adviser,  had 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  about  $11 
mUllon  between  1962  and  1973  to  help  block 
Allende's  election  and  then  to  "destabilize" 
his  government  after  he  won. 

"The  agency's  activities  in  Chile  were 
viewed  as  a  prototype  or  laboratory  experi- 
ment," I  noted  "to  test  the  techniques  of 
heavy  financial  involvement  in  efforts  to  dis- 
credit and  bring  down  a  government."  I 
gave  a  general  breakdown  of  the  amounts 
authorized  from  1962  through  1973,  anu  ex- 
plained to  the  respective  chairmen  that  since 
acquiring  this  Information  I  had  tried  to 
persuade  well-positioned  colleagues  to  pur- 
sue the  facts  but  that  nothing  seemed  to  be 
happ>enlng.  I  said  I  was  writing  to  them  as  a 
last  resort.  Rep.  Morgan  did  not  answer  my 
letter.  Sen.  Fulbrlght  replied,  but  not  very 
substantively,  suggesting  that  the  real  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  committee  on  oversight. 

I  felt  ambivalent  at  this  point  as  to  how 
I  begin  to  proceed.  I  did  want  to  stick  with 
the  congressional  process  but  could  see  no 
obvious  lines  to  follow.  At  any  rate  the  mat- 
ter was  set  aside  in  my  preoccupation  with 
the  summer's  major  event :  the  Impeachment 
proceedings  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Then  on  September  6,  Seymour  Hersh 
of  The  New  York  Times  called  me  up  td  In- 
quire about  the  context  In  which  those  let- 
ters had  been  written,  saying  that  he  had 
a  copy  of  one  of  them.  I  told  him  I  didn't 
want  the  issue  raised  in  this  manner  and, 
suspecting  he  may  only  have  heard  a  rumor, 
I  said  I  wouldn't  comment  on  the  substance 
of  tho  IctLer  until  I  saw  his  story  in  print. 
He  assured  me  I  could  read  it  in  the  Times 
on  Sunday,  two  days  later,  which  I  did. 

Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Nedzi  asked  me  to 
appear  before  his  Armed  Services  subcom- 
mittee to  account  for  the  egregarious  leak.  I 
explained  to  the  group,  meeting  against  my 
objection  in  closed  session,  that  the  Times 
had  not  gotten  the  story  from  me  or  my 
office.  But  this  was  not  satisfactory,  for  the 
point  was  raised  that  House  Rule  XI,  Section 
27 (o)  says  that  no  evidence  or  testimony 
taken  in  secret  cession  may  be  released  or 
used  in  a  "public  session"  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  committee.  A  further  issue  was 
th9  pledge  I  had  to  sign  in  order  to  read  the 
Chile  material,  which  said  that  classified 
information  would  not  be  divulged  to  any 
unauthorized  person.  Unauthorized  persons, 
the  ensuing  exchange  made  clear,  Included 
other  members  of  Congress. 

This  meeting  did  not  maintain  the  highest 
level  of  discourse — one  member  compared  me 
to  Benedict  Arnold— but  I  tried  to  make  to 
the  subcommittee  a  distinction  between  gen- 
uine concern  for  the  national  security  and 
tho  facile  use  of  that  label  to  cover  official 
acts  of  duplicity  and  Ulegallty.  Suggesting 
this  distinction  was  one  of  the  prmcipal  les- 
sons of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  I  maintained 
that  tho  cover-up  of  US  actions  In  Chile  was 
yet  another  case  of  national  security's  fraud- 
ulent application.  My  remarks  did  not  set 
well  with  the  subcommittee. 

Nevertheless  the  storm  seemed  to  pass.  The 
next  day  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Nedzi  asking  that  a 
transcript  of  the  session  we  had  Just  com- 
pleted be  made  available  to  me  when  It  was 


prepared.  The  letter  was  never  answered,  and 
I  concluded  that  Armed  Services  had  decided 
to  drop  the  matter.  I  went  off  to  campaign 
for  reelection. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hersh  had  turned  over  an- 
other  rock,  and  In  December  and  January 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  alleging  that  the 
CIA  had  conducted  a  program  of  massive 
surveillance  of  American  citizens  in  direct 
violation  of  Its  charter.  Although  cynics 
might  have  suggested  that  this  only 
amounted  to  bureaucratic  overlap  with  the 
FBI,  the  revelation  jolted  Congress  in  a  way 
that  harassment  and  assassination  of  for- 
eigners never  seemed  to — ^possibly  because 
some  reports  charged  that  the  agency  had 
snooped  on  senators  and  representatives.  In 
any  case  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  President's 
establishment  of  the  Rockefeller  commission, 
the  Senate  voted  to  set  up  a  select  committee 
to  Investigate  the  full  range  of  US  IntelU- 
gence  activities.  I  proposed  formation  of  a 
similar  committee  in  the  House,  and  after 
a  month-long  minuet  of  maneuver  and  de- 
lay, we  had  a  select  committee,  too.  I  felt 
pretty  good  about  it  until  the  Speaker  an- 
nounced his  choice  for  chairman— Luclen 
Nedzi. 

Luclen  Nedzi,  the  man  who  had  sat  on  hla 
hands  as  chairman  of  that  permanent  sub- 
committee on  intelligence  since  1971,  who 
had  listened  to  the  agency  horror  stones 
about  the  bludgeoning  of  a  democracy  in 
Latin  America  without  so  much  as  a  mur- 
mur to  his  colleagues — this  was  the  man  as- 
signed to  conduct  the  special  investigation 
that  would  logically  Include  his  own  lack  of 
action  as  a  subject  of  Inquiry.  I  went  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  the  day  his  chairman- 
ship became  official  and  said  I  thought  it  was 
an  outrage.  This  indiscretion.  I  was  told  later 
by  horrified  staff  and  colleagues,  was  not 
likely  to  advance  my  cereer— I  had  been 
given  a  seat  on  the  committee  myself  and 
would  therefore  have  to  work  with  him^ 
but  I  felt  it  had  to  be  said. 

Other  members  of  the  select  committee 
later  came  to  agree  with  me.  The  press  really 
had  the  scent  by  now,  and  it  soon  came  out 
that  Nedzi,  as  chairman  of  that  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee,  had  been  briefed  on  CIA 
assassination  plots  more  than  a  year  before 
and,  once  again,  had  done  nothing.  With  this 
news  in  hand,  the  select  committee 
Democrats  rebelled,  demanding  a  different 
chairman.  But  Speaker  Albert  balked  at  deaK 
tag  with  the  controversy,  advising  patience^ 
and  the  full  House  later  gave  Nedzi  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  confidence  by  refusing  ta 
accept  his  resignation.  This  left  Nedzi  m 
charge  of  a  committee  with  which  he  re^ 
fused  to  work,  and  the  investigation  came  to 
a  standstill. 

A  major  reason  for  that  vote  and  the  sub- 
sequent select  committee  stalemate  is  what 
was  happening  back  at  Armed  Services. 
Curiously  that  committee's  leadership  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  question  of  my  access 
to  its  classified  files — stemming  from  the 
Chile  controversy  nine  months  before— at 
the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Nedzi's  failure  aa 
an  overseer  of  intelligence  operations  had 
come  to  national  attention.  On  June  10,  five 
days  after  The  New  York  Times  broke  the 
story  of  Nedzi's  Inaction  on  assassination 
schemes  and  at  the  height  of  the  controversy- 
over  his  remaining  as  Select  Committee 
chairman.  House  Armed  Services  met  In  an 
Improperly  announced  closed  session  and,, 
without  a  quorum  present,  voted  unani- 
mously to  bar  me  from  further  access  to  Ita 
files.  No  notice  had  been  given  me  that  this 
action  was  being  considered— In  fact  I  didn't 
And  out  about  it  until  two  days  later. 

I  won't  dwell  on  the  several  ways  In  which 
this  action,  reaffirmed  at  a  later  date  by  a 
narrow  majority  of  the  total  committee,  was 
Itself  a  violation  of  House  rules,  except  to. 
say  that  a  committee  cannot  take  away  the 
privileges   a  congressman   holds   under   th* 
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rules  of  the  House  as  a  whole — one  such 
privilege  being  access  to  all  committee  rec- 
ords, regardless  of  committee  membership. 
A  more  telling  potat  Is  the  action's  glaring 
hypocrisy. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson,  for  example, 
was  quick  to  say  that  he  has  received  leaks 
of  classified  information  from  many  mem- 
bers of  House  Armed  Services  on  many  oc- 
casions— "I  have  no  difficulty  getting  secrets 
out  of  that  committee  when  I  want  them," 
he  said.  There  are  tolerable  leaks  and  intol- 
erable leaks,  apparently,  and  the  characteri- 
zation depends  not  on  the  strict  dictates  of 
the  rules  but  on  the  current  Interests  of  the 
committee  leadership  or  the  Executive 
branch. 

The  Armed  Services  action  was  perfectly 
timed  to  shift  the  focus  of  debate  on  the 
handling  of  classified  material  from  Luclen 
Nedzi  to  Michael  Harrington.  And  at  least 
over  the  short  term,  the  tactic  seems  to  have 
worked.  Certataly  It  contributed  to  the  out- 
pouring of  affection  for  the  harried  select 
committee  chairman  who  Just  happened  to 
have  his  resignation  considered  by  the  House 
Oil  the  day  of  the  second  Armed  Services  vote 
against  ma.  From  the  swirl  of  publicity  over 
another  member's  endangering  of  the  na- 
tion's defenses,  Mr.  Nedzi  was  borne  up  on 
wings  of  angels.  The  vote  was  290  to  64. 

If  one  takes  a  step  back  from  all  of  this, 
what  emerges  Is  not  a  narrow  controversy 
over  a  chairmanship  and  a  member's  preroga- 
tives, but  a  pattern  of  congressional  ac- 
quiescence In  the  seductive  game  of  shared 
secrets.  It  starts  with  the  pleasant  feeling 
of  being  privy  to  things  unknown  to  the  or- 
dinary citizen,  but  It  works  very  much  like 
blackmail.  The  more  you  know  about  dubious 
secret  operations,  the  more  you  are  respon- 
sible for  hldtag,  and  the  more  you  hide,  the 
tighter  the  grip  of  the  State  Department 
or  the  CIA  or  the  Pentagon.  A  large  part  of 
Luclen  Nedzi's  problem  is  that  he  got  to 
know  so  many  and  such  distasteful  secrets 
that  he  was  effectively  bound  and  gagged  by 
them. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  avoid  that  posi- 
tion. You  can  stick  your  head  In  the  sand 
and  let  the  administration  handle  such 
things,  or  you  can  challenge  the  terms  of 
the  game  Itself,  for  the  game  is  basically  a 
fraud.  Certainly  the  United  States  needs  a 
flrst-rate  Intelligence  gathering  system,  and 
maintaining  that  system  will  require  that  we 
keep  some  secrets.  But  the  acceptance  of  a 
classification  system  gone  wild — the  mind- 
less rubber-stamping  of  every  conceivable 
piece  of  Information  with  the  national  secu- 
rity label — has  obscured  the  distinction  be- 
tween legitimate  intelligence  gathering  and 
manipulation  of  people  and  Institutions.  It 
has  provided  the  cover  for  almost  every  kind 
of  crime  and  Impropriety  at  home,  and  It  has 
sanctioned  covert  adventures  overseas  that 
have  done  tremendous  damage  to  our  inter- 
national standing. 

After  10  years  of  Vietnam  and  the  Water- 
gate affair,  the  American  people  understand 
this.  They  know  that  their  leaders  have  lied 
routinely,  cloaking  arrogance  and  bullying 
and  greed  In  terms  of  the  national  Interest. 
They  know  that  a  secret  agency  that  can 
overthrow  a  foreign  government  Is  a  threat 
to  democracv  here.  They  know  that  a  Con- 
press  that  will  turn  away  or  masquerade  to 
hide  those  kinds  of  actions  can  also  dis- 
semble in  Its  handling  of  Just  about  anything 
else.  The  Congress  knows  this,  too.  but  re- 
fuses to  admit  It.  And  that  Is  why  the  House 
Investigation  of  US  Intelligence  operations 
will  remain  a  touchy  undertaking  no  matter 
who  is  doing  the  investigating.  In  the  back 
of  every  member's  mind  is  the  uncomfortable 
sense  that  the  biggest  scandal  In  the  sor- 
did story  of  C:IA  wrongdoing  Is  the  failure  of 
effective  oversight — the  cover-up  by  the 
Congress. 
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HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  KCXJH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  111  House  cosponsors,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774,  the  Na- 
tional Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975. 
The  bill  has  been  given  equally  strong 
support  in  the  Senate  where  it  has  been 
introduced  as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank 
Moss  and  Frank  Church,  respective 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Long  Term  Care  and  Committee  on 
Aging,  Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority 
leader,   and  Senators  Williams,   Dom- 

ENICI,    and    TUNNEY. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  the  public  support  this  pro- 
posal is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to 
place  statements  in  the  Record  several 
times  a  week  by  experts  and  lay  persons 
commenting  on  the  legislation. 

Today  I  am  submitting  as  the  20th 
statement  in  this  series  excerpts  from 
two  Blue  Cross  pamphlets  as  well  as  a 
letter  from  the  county  executive  of  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  noting  the  county's  ex- 
periences : 

Manttal — ^Bltte  Cross   op  Grea'ter  New 
York  Coordinated  Home  Care 

SECTION    I — coordinated    HOME    CARE:     OBJEC- 
ItVES,  PURPOSE  AND   SCOPE   OF  PROGRAM 

A  coordinated  home  care  program  Is  a 
specific,  organized  application  of  multiple 
health  care  resources  which  achieve  patient 
care  in  the  home  by  assuring  continuity 
from  one  setting  to  another,  one  visit  to 
another  and  one  service  to  another.  With 
professional  nurse/physician  management  of 
patient  care  and  a  centralized  control  mech- 
anism, responsibility  Is  fixed  for  prompt  and 
appropriate : 

Therapeutic  intervention  based  on  goal 
oriented  evaluation; 

Delivery  of  services  based  on  the  current 
status  of  the  patient; 

Termtaation  of  services  based  on  the  tadl- 
vldualized  plan  of  care. 

We  believe  that  the  effective  delivery  of 
a  Coordinated  Home  Care  Program  presup- 
poses that  those  receiving  the  service  can 
progress  more  uneventfully  if  they  are 
treated  within  the  confines  of  their  own 
familiar  surroundings;  surroundings  Into 
which  family  and  friends  may  enter  more 
naturally  and  surroundings  over  which  the 
patient  himself  can  exercise  some  control. 

Coordinated  Home  Care  as  a  method  of 
health  care  delivery  challenges  staff  mem- 
bers who  must  maintain  a  constant  aware- 
ness of  all  the  components  of  any  one  pa- 
tient's plan  of  care.  This  professional  aware- 
ness carries  with  It  the  responsibility  for 
anticipating,  evaluating  and  planning  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  patient  In  his  home. 
When  this  Is  accomplished,  the  Coordinated 
Home  Care  Program  becomes  a  modality  to 
provide  each  patient  regardless  of  payment 
mechanisms  with  an  Integrated  delivery  sys- 
tem responding  to  his  Individualized  needa 

The  program,  then.  Is  designed  to  Improve 
patient  ctire  by  planning  for  a  therapeutic 
transition  from  the  hospital  to  the  home 
environment,  and  providing  coordinated 
health  services  to  the  patient  In  that  home 
environment.  This  planned  systematic  con- 
tinuity of  services  can  serve  to : 

Activate  appropriate  treatment  and  ac- 
tion through  a  relay  system-  centrally 
managed; 


Minimize  fragmentation  of  the  delivery 
of  health  services; 

Expedite  recovery  from  lUness; 

Shorten  hospital  stays; 

Improve  the  use  of  hospital  and  commu- 
nity nursing  facilities; 

Decrease  the  need  for  new  hospital  beds; 

Reduce  the  costs  of  health  care;  and 

Provide  for  cenixallzatlon  of  patient  rec- 
ords with  Interdisciplinary  Input  available 
at  one  source. 

BLUE    CROSS    PLAN    INNOVATIONS    AIM    AT 
KEEPING   PEOPLI5   OUT   OP   HOSPITALS 

TraditlonaUy,  Blue  Cross  benefits  have 
been  thought  of  as  covering  only  the  cost  of 
a  hospital  stay,  and  they  still  do  to  a  large 
extent.  However,  in  recent  years,  the  na- 
tion's 73  Blue  Cross  Plans  have  adopted  a 
series  of  Innovative  programs  that  pay  many 
of  the  health  care  bills  of  their  80  million 
subscribers  even  though  they  do  not  occupy 
a  costly  hospital  bed  when  111. 

The  programs,  aimed  at  shortening  hospi- 
tal stays  or  keeping  people  out  of  hospitals 
In  the  first  place,  include: 

HOME  CARE 

With  estimates  that  75,000  (Blue  Cross) 
patients  across  the  country — or  at  least  six 
per  cent  of  those  in  hospitals  on  a  given 
day — could  benefit  from  care  at  home  with 
a  savings  of  up  to  25  per  cent,  or  even  more, 
home  care  is  also  spreading.  Today,  home 
care  coverage  is  avaUable  to  42  million  sub- 
scribers at  56  Blue  Cross  Plans,  compared 
with  25  million  subscribers  at  32  Plans  five 
years  ago. 

Interest  in  home  care  is  also  growing  be- 
cause many  convalescing  or  chronlcally-IU 
patients  not  only  feel  more  comfortable  at 
home  but  find  that  the  quality  of  medical 
care  at  home  can  be  as  high  as  that  avail- 
able In  the  hospital. 

Services  and  facilities  available  through 
home  care  Include  hospital  beds,  overbed  and 
tilt  tables,  wheel  chairs,  walkerettes,  medi- 
cations, x-ray  and  lab  tests,  visiting  nurses, 
doctor  visits,  homemakers  (to  help  with  chil- 
dren and  family  chores  as  well  as  to  care 
for  the  patient),  physical,  speech  or  occu- 
pational therapy,  even  the  attention  of  a 
psychiatrist  or  social  worker.  If  necessary, 
ambulances  are  a'so  used  to  take  the  patient 
to  the  hospital  for  detailed  checkups,  new 
casts  or  for  other  services  that  cannot  be 
performed  easily.  If  at  all.  In  the  home. 

What  sort  of  savings  are  possible  under 
home  care?  In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  example, 
the  average  dally  bill  for  the  220  patients  a 
day  being  handled  under  the  area's  home 
care  program,  is  only  $18,  as  oppo.sed  to  the 
$116  a  day  it  would  cost  to  take  care  of 
them  In  the  hospltal^-a  savings  of  83  per 
cent! 

In  New  York  City,  where  some  51  hospitals 
are  now  operating  home  core  programs,  a 
Blue  Cross  Plan  study  found  that  the  hospi- 
tal stays  of  10,000  patients  were  shortened 
by  about  226,000  days,  reducing  cost  of  Ill- 
ness by  $7.2  million. 

Another  estimate  indicated  that  hospital 
construction  costs  of  $1  billion  could  be 
saved  over  a  twelve-year  period  with  the  aid 
of  effective  home  care  programs,  with  a  re- 
sultant tremendous  saving  in  hospital  bills 
as  well. 

CotmTY  OF  EKtE, 

July  IS,  1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Mem,ber  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Koch:  I  am  writing 
with  respect  to  the  National  Home  Health 
Care  Act  of  1975  which  you  are  sponsoring 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Erie  County  has  long  been  concerned  about 
Inappropriate  utilization  of  facilities  for  the 
elderly  and  Inappropriate  placement  of  aged 
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citizens  In  higher  levels  of  care  than  Is  Indi- 
cated by  medical  or  health  needs.  We  have 
seen  that  placing  a  person  In  a  hoepltal  or  a 
nursing  home  who  might  more  appropriately 
be  placed  In  a  domiciliary  or  seml-lndepend- 
ent  setting,  can  be  demoralizing  to  the  Indi- 
vidual as  well  as  costly  to  the  taxpayer. 

I,  therefore,  support  the  effort  In  your 
legislation  to  allow  medicaid  and  medicare 
payments  to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
for  providing  home  health  care. 

I  feel  that  Erie  County's  experience  In  this 
area  may  be  of  interest  at  such  a  time  as 
hearings  are  conducted  on  this  legislation 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  testimony 
in  this  regard  at  such  time  as  hearings  may 
be  held. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  V.  Regan, 
County  Executive. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP   NIW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinar- 
ily when  we  get  a  piece  of  legislation 
back  from  conference  committee  we 
pass  it  pretty  much  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine; at  this  stage  of  the  game  the  House 
has  already  expressed  its  will  and  pre- 
sumably the  compromise  version  worked 
out  with  conferees  from  the  other  body 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  origi- 
nal House  measure. 

I  rise  today  to  put  Members  on  notice 
that  tills  emphatically  will  not  be  the 
case  when  we  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3130.  On  the  contrary, 
as  a  result  of  an  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  substantially  incorporated  by  the 
conference  committee,  the  thrust  of  this 
legislation  has  been  turned  around  180 
degrees. 

Rather  than  coimter  a  Federal  court 
decision  jeopardizing  projects  in  three 
States,  it  would  now  perpetuate  the  prob- 
lem and  extend  it  nationwide.  It  also 
would  leave  several  Federal  programs- 
housing  and  community  development, 
urban  mass  transportation,  and  airport 
development — subject  to  court  challenge 
on  purely  procedural  grounds  never  in- 
tended by  the  Congress. 

Moreover,  the  conference  version  Is 
being  brought  before  this  body  in  the 
guise  of  a  measure  equivalent  to  the 
original  House-passed  version. 

This  is  a  grave  assertion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  one  I  am  prepared  to  document.  In 
the  process,  let  me  review  briefly  the  in- 
credible sequence  of  circumstances  which 
placed  us  in  the  position  we  are  in  today, 
where  a  vote  for  the  conference  report  is 
a  vote  against  the  bill. 

Members  will  recall  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  initiated  in  response  to  a  Fed- 
eral court  of  appeals  ruling  in  the  second 
circuit,  covering  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York,  overturning  traditional 
doctrine  with  respect  to  delegation  of 
preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements  on  highway  projects  to  State 
agencies  responsible  for  their  planning, 
design,  and  construction. 
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It  was  intended  to  clarify  or  restate 
prevailing  practice,  reflected  in  guide- 
lines of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, and  upheld  in  Federal 
courts  of  appeals  in  five  circuits,  permit- 
ting delegation  of  this  fimction  to  State 
agencies  subject  to  guidance,  participa- 
tion, review,  analysis,  and  final  adoption 
by  the  responsible  Federal  agency. 

This  was  precisely  the  purpose  of  HM. 
3130  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — Report 
No.  94-144 — and  passed  by  vote  of  370-5 
on  April  21.1  earnestly  urge  Members  to 
review  the  debate  on  this  measure,  and 
particularly  the  legislative  history  devel- 
oped by  the  floor  manager,  Mr.  Leggett, 
on  pages  11061-11069  of  that  date.  And 
I  urge  you  to  compare  this  with  the  ver- 
sion currently  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Leggett,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fislieries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  Energy,  with  NEPA  over- 
sight responsibilities,  agreed  that  the 
second  circuit  had  overturned  NEPA 
by  requiring  "that  the  report  itself  must 
be  prepared  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator." 

Accordingly,  he  spoke  of  the  need  for 
"statutory  clarification"  of  NEPA,  "re- 
statement" of  its  intent,  without  "sub- 
stantive changes  in  this  act." 

Stated  Mr.  Leggett  at  the  time: 

The  mere  participation  of  a  State  agency 
or  official  In  the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  where  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  official  has  retained  super- 
visory responsibility  and  performs  his  own 
evaluation  Is  not  violative  of  the  Intent  of 
NEPA.  This  is  the  law,  arid  we  intend  that 
It  shall  remain  the  law.  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  my 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Rsheries,  and  its  NEPA  sub- 
committee, were  not  disposed  to  move 
until  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  had  initiated  the  first 
legislative  remedy.  This  bill,  H.R.  3787, 
followed  the  quick  and  clean  route  of 
enacting  a  congressional  determination 
that  the  requirements  of  NEPA  had  been 
met  in  the  three  States  of  the  second  cir- 
cuit, without  running  the  risk  of  opening 
up  NEPA  to  amendment. 

The  sponsors  of  HJl.  3130  argued, 
however,  that  there  was  need  for  a  bill 
nationwide  in  application,  and  covering 
programs  other  than  highways.  For  ex- 
ample, the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  said  of  our  bill, 
H.R.  3787: 

Enactment  of  their  bill  would  not  provide 
an  answer  if  this  same  Issue  were  to  arise 
In  a  context  other  than  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects.  H.R.  3130  would. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  took  the  position 
that  both  bills  were  consistent  and  com- 
patible, and  saw  merit  in  imlform  ap- 
plication of  EIS  delegation  nation-wide 
and  to  programs  other  than  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  both  right  In 
certain  respects:  First.  About  the  time 
H.R.  3130  passed  the  House — and  H.R. 
3787  also  did  by  a  vote  of  275-58— the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  rendered  a  decl- 
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sion  going  even  beyond  that  of  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  in  distorting  the  intent  of 
NEPA. 

Second.  The  abomination  to  result 
from  the  opening  up  of  NEPA  to  amend- 
ment will  be  before  us  shortly. 

The  doctrine  of  remote  State  impact 
was  introduced  by  amendment  in  the 
other  body,  establishing  a  new  require- 
ment for  independent  Federal  analysis 
of  interstate  impacts.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing language  from  the  Senate  report 
(94-152) : 

since  a  slgnldcant  motivation  for  this  leg- 
islation arises  from  problems  related  to 
highway  projects,  the  provision  can  best  be 
analyzed  in  relation  to  those  projects.  (Of 
course,  when  other  agencies  are  affected  by 
HJl.  3130,  the  following  discussion,  although 
limited  to  highway  examples,  should  be  fully 
applicable.) 

There  then  follows  a  discussion  which 
concludes: 

When  a  highway  segment  would  route  slg- 
niflcantly  Increased  traffic  flow  into  other 
states  It  raises  question?  in  which  other 
states  have  an  Interest,  e.g.,  siting  of  con- 
necting segments,  and  future  highway  and 
service  construction  In  those  other  states. 
When  highways  cross  or  are  located  directly 
adjacent  to  a  state  border,  the  construction 
and  the  highways  may  also  create  environ- 
mental effects.  Including  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, need  for  accommodating  altered  traffic 
flows,  and  secondary  effects  In  the  adjoining 
state.  A  highway  segment  located  totally 
within  a  state  may  no  affect  a  national  park 
or  other  nationally  important  federal  prc^- 
erty  or  resources,  such  as  to  slgniflcantly  af- 
fect Interests  of  citizens  residing  outside  the 
state.  The  range  of  alternatives  to  highway 
projects  which  have  potential  Impacts  of  this 
magnitude  may  likewise  have  Impacts  of 
major  interstate  slgniflcance;  although 
they  may,  perhaps,  produce  very  different 
consequences.       T 

This  language  prompted  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Norbert  T.  Tie- 
mann  to  write  Senator  Randolph  that: 

The  bin  as  reported  is  worse  than  no  bill 
at  all. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  am 
including  the  full  text  of  Governor  Tie- 
mann's  letter  to  Senator  Randolph, 
which  I  consider  to  be  relevant  to  the 
Conference  version,  with  its  remote-State 
impact  assessment.  That  is  clearly  the 
case  as  refiected  by  language  in  the 
Statement  of  Managers  and  testimony 
by  Governor  Tlemann  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion on  Thursday,  July  24,  from  which 
I  am  also  excerpting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  as  an  appendix  to  these  remarks, 
along  with  the  expressions  of  concern 
from  Transportation  Secretary  William 
T.  Coleman  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Theodore  C.  Lutz. 

The  Statement  of  Managers  refers  to 
the  Senate  language  regarding  out-of- 
State  impact,  and  declares:  "It  also  pre- 
serves the  purpose  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment." 

I  wish  to  incorporate  Into  my  remarks 
by  reference  the  text  of  the  Confer- 
ence Report  and  Statement  of  Mana- 
gers, appearing  in  the  Record  for  July  24, 
1975,  pages  24531  and  24532. 

In  reviewing  this  material,  I  urge 
Members  to  note  that  the  Statement  of 
Managers  still  seeks  to  create  the  Im- 
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pre^sion  that  the  conference  report  is 
Intended  to  "clarify  the  procedures"  of 
NEPA.  If  this  is  clarification,  I  will  take 
constructive  obfuscation  any  time. 

You  also  will  note  that  the  language 
attempts  to  shrink  its  applicability  to 
.  highway  projects,  specifically  excluding 
programs  not  involving  funding  assist- 
ance to  States,  State  agencies  with  less 
than  statewide  jurisdiction,  or  nonstate- 
level  agencies.  So  much  for  all  the  talk  of 
uniformity  of  application,  and  the  need 
to  provide  for  programs  other  than  high- 
ways. 

This  is  critical  in  view  of  the  fact  non- 
statewide  agencies  are  involved  in  urban 
mass  transit,  airport  development  and 
housing  and  commimity  development. 

Frankly,  I  see  good  news  and  bad  news 
in  this.  The  good  news  is  that  the  con- 
ference report  does  not  explicitly  sub- 
ject these  programs  to  the  cosmic-impact 
approach.  The  bad  news  is  that  implicitly 
it  merely  leaves  them  open  to  challenge 
on  this  and  the  ElS-delegation  issue. 
This  could  create  particular  problems  for 
housing  and  community  development, 
under  legislation  which  delegates  to  lo- 
cal metropolitan  sponsors  even  greater 
discretion  regarding  EIS  preparation 
than  do  the  FHWA  guidelines  for  high- 
ways. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is 
the  case  for  increasing  the  stringency  of 
NEPA?  Where  is  the  testimony,  where 
is  the  record?  I  submit  that  the  evidence 
points  the  other  way.  Some  courts  have 
already  been  having  a  field  day  with 
NEPA  as  currently  on  the  books. 

H.R.  3787,  our  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  bill,  died  in 
the  Senate.  The  best  hope  for  a  solution 
of  the  second  circuit  decision  lies  with 
an  appeal  now  pending  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  grounds  it  will  come  down  on 
the  side  of  the  predominant  precedent 
in  this  matter  of  EIS  delegation. 

The  American  people  have  had  it  with 
overregulation,  particularly  procedural 
processes  used  for  obstruction.  If  there 
are  grounds  for  amending  NEPA  to  make 
it  more  diflScult  to  provide  needed  public 
facilities  and  the  jobs  they  help  create, 
let  us  weigh  the  evidence. 

The  Governors  Conference  is  now  as- 
sembling data  on  regulatory  redtape. 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  is 
evaluating  the  NEPA  process.  And  Mr. 
Leggett's  NEPA  Subcommittee  will  be 
holding  oversight  hearings  on  NEPA  in 
September,  October,  or  sometime. 

But  for  the  moment,  I  urge  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  conference  rep>ort  for 
what  it  is,  a  perversion  of  our  origi- 
nal intent  in  passing  both  H.R.  3130  and 
H.R.  3787  back  in  April,  and  deal  it  a 
resounding  defeat.  Otherwise  EIS  will 
come  to  mean  environmental  impound- 
ment system. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  any 
committee  of  this  House  deals  on  any 
matter  within  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
which  even  in  the  remotest  way  refers 
to  NEPA.  The  result  is  a  sequential  re- 
ferral to  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee. One  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
hold  up  this  whole  House.  I  submit  that 
this  is  not  a  good  way  to  legislate. 
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I  Include  the  following: 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  Transportation, 
Federal,  Highway  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  The  proposed 
Senate  Report  accompanying  H.R.  3130  would 
destroy  the  Federal-State  relationship  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  and  render  it 
Impossible  to  construct  highways  unless  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  itself  pre- 
pared the  impact  statement.  HJl.  3130  pro- 
vided that  Federal  agencies  could  adopt  State 
prepared  Impact  statements  after  Independ- 
ent evaluation  of  the  statement  prepared 
with  Federal  guidance  and  preparation.  The 
Senate  Committee  added  a  requirement  for 
an  Independent  Federal  analysis  of  impacts 
of  major  Interstate  significance.  This  alone 
would  require  a  large  additional  Federal 
staff  in  each  State  to  perform  this  task 
which  the  States  now  cooperatively  perform. 

The  proposed  Senate  report  goes  far  be- 
yond this.  In  dealing  with  Federal  adoption 
of  a  State  EIS,  it  U  Indicated  that  the  Fed- 
eral agency  must  test  adequacy  of  all  data 
submitted  by  the  States.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Government  must  redo  the  sur- 
veys and  tests  conducted  by  the  States  be- 
fore they  can  accept  the  States'  work.  This 
Is  mammoth  duplication  of  work  and  red 
tape  that  the  bUl  was  originally  designed  to 
eliminate. 

Secondly,  the  description  of  the  types  of 
possible  interstate  impacts  that  must  get 
Federal  sti^dy  are  so  large  as  to  render  mean- 
ingless the  idea  that  the  EIS  can  be  State 
prepared.  All  effects  of  a  highway  are  classl- 
fled  as  "significant,"  including,  apparently, 
any  effect  on  traffic  flow.  No  longer  can  In- 
terstate cooperation  be  relied  upon  to  look  at 
these  matters.  Now  the  Federal  Government 
must  perform  the  task. 

The  bill  as  reported  Is  worse  than  no  bill 
at  all.  Five  circuit  courts  of  appeals  have  held 
that  States  may  prepare  impact  statements 
subject  to  Federal  control  and  participation. 
This  bill  would  change  this  current  law  and 
render  statements  prepared  In  most  of  the 
country.  Including  all  western  and  southern 
States,  void.  It  would  further  moot  the  ap- 
peal In  the  Conservation  Society  case  from 
one  of  the  two  circuits  that  Indicated  that 
Impact  statements  may  not  be  prepared  in 
this  fashion. 

The  bill  would  require  at  least  another 
2,000  FHWA  positions  to  perform  the  tasks 
set  out  m  the  bill.  It  will  engender  large  de- 
lays m  highway  projects  and  exacerbate  the 
already  critical  unemployment  problem. 

For  these  reasons,  what  started  out  as  a 
bUl  to  relieve  unemployment  problems  and 
cut  needless  duplication  of  Federal-State 
work,  will  now  have  the  opposite  effect.  It  is 
my  belief  the  bill  should  not  be  passed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norbert  T.  Tiemann, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Mister  Secretary,  a  confer- 
ence report  is  being  prepared  right  now  for 
submission  to  the  House  next  week  on  leg- 
islation— that  Is,  H.R.  3130 — dealing  with 
environmental  impact  statements  connected 
originally  with  the  program  that  Involved 
a  three-state  area,  in  New  York,  Connecticut 
and  Vermont. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  at  this  time  If  this 
conference  report  Is  passed  in  the  Congress, 
what  effect  will  this  language  have  on  the 
progress  of  all  of  your  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation? 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lutz  to  answer 
this  question,  but  Just  to  sum  it  up  for 
you,  I  figure  it  would  have  a  very  bad  effect 
on  the  programs  if  the  bUl  Is  still  In  the 
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form  It  was  In  last  time  I  looked  at  It, 
because  even  though  It  might  solve  the 
problem  In  the  3  states  involved.  Its  under- 
standing It  gives  the  Inference  that  the  deci- 
sion in  the  second  Circuit  Is  the  correct  law 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  I  think  that 
would  be — an  effect  that  I  would  not  like  to 
see  come  about.  Mr.  Lutz  wUl  give  you  more 
details. 

Mr.  Lutz.  To  amplify  the  Secretary's  an- 
swer, we  are  most  concerned  about  the  lan- 
guage as  we  understand  It,  and  of  course 
we  will  have  to  review  It  more  thoroughly, 
but  on  the  programs  which  are  not  executed 
by  primarily  state  agencies. 

For  example,  as  this  Committee  well  knows, 
having  Jurisdiction  now  over  aviation  grants, 
the  aviation  programs  often  have  their  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statements  prepared  by 
what  are  In  effect,  non-state  agencies.  In 
effect  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Program  often 
has  Its  statement  prepared  by  other  than 
state  agencies. 

If  the  language  in  the  bill  would  preclude 
effectives  utilization  of  those  agencies,  we 
would  find  that  very  troubling  to  our  entire 
program. 

The  second  feature  which  troubles  us,  al- 
though we  have  not  thoroughly  assessed  It, 
Is  the  concept  of  allowing  remote  state  Im- 
pacts to  have  an  Impact  on  perhaps  slowing 
much  of  the  much  needed  projects.  And 
this  is  something  that  has  been  interjected 
as  a  new  thing  and  we  are  quite  concerned 
about  having  a  very  detrimental  Impact  on 
the  progress  of  the  program.  That  would 
require  further  careful  assessment  of  those 
two  things  that  concern  us  as  we  now  see 
the  language. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  May  I  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion? Mister  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary,  have 
you  In  any  of  your  FHWA-FAA  position  or 
UMTA,  taken  a  position  at  this  particular 
time  officially? 

Mr.  Coleman.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge we  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Tiemann.  May  I  amplify  that.  Mister 
Chairman?  There  is  a  document  circulating 
which  says  the  FHWA  has  approved  a  pro- 
vision m  3130  and  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  that  Is  not  true.  From  my  standF>olnt 
we  would  rather  have  no  legislation  than 
what  is  presently  proposed. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  really  wish  that  Congress 
would  take  a  look  at  what  really  concerns 
me,  that  If  the  bill  as  I  read  it  the  last  time, 
even  If  you  take  care  of  the  New  York  situa- 
tion you  do  It  In  such  a  way  that  you  oom- 
petely  harm  the  country. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  Is  exactly  what  thla 
bill  does.  Mister  Secretary.  In  an  effort  to 
take  care  of  this  New  York  situation,  this 
bill  was  extended  to  the  country  and  the 
Intent  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  was 
totstlly  subverted  by  this  new  legislation. 


AUTO   EMISSION    STANDARDS   AND 
AIR  POLLUTION  ALERTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  us  in  WEishington  have  experi- 
enced air  pollution  alerts  in  the  past  few 
days.  This  pollution,  which  is  rather  mi- 
nor compared  to  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, was  caused  primarily  by  automo- 
bile exhausts.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  called  for  a  5-year  clean 
up  of  automobile  emissions,  but  subse- 
quent delays  have  pushed  that  original 
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goal  of  clean  automobiles  in  1975  back  to 
1978.  The  President  is  attempting  to  push 
the  1978  goal  back  to  1982.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  the  House  are  currently  dis- 
cussing these  proposals,  but  have  come 
to  no  firm  decision  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  every  one  of  us  will 
have  to  decide  if  we  will  allow  more  de- 
lays on  automobile  emission  controls,  and 
allow  more  days  of  harmful  air  pollution 
alerts.  My  own  position  is  well  known. 
People  have  suffered  enough;  the  auto- 
mobile must  be  cleaned  up. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  this  morning's  Los  An- 
geles Times  which  expresses  their  posi- 
tion on  this  important  issue. 
The  article  follows: 

[Los  Angeles  Times,  Friday,  July  25,  19761 
Aib:  What  We  Could  Have  .  .  . 

Committees  In  the  House  and  Senate  are 
still  at  work  on  proposed  changes  In  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  but  It  Is  already  evident  that 
Congress  will  not  give  President  Ford  and 
the  U.S.  auto  industry  the  freeze  on  emission 
control  standards  that  they  want. 

Some  easing  of  requirements  is  likely,  but 
m  general  the  1978  deadline  for  meeting  final 
emission  standards  probably  will  be  kept.  And 
that  is  all  to  the  good. 

The  President  and  the  auto  makers  want 
to  keep  existing  control  levels  in  effect 
through  the  1981  model  year.  Their  reasons 
have  little  to  do  with  whethei  the  final  stand- 
ards on  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide— which  originally  were  to  be  met  by 
this  year — can  in  practice  actually  be 
achieved  by  1978. 

A  unit  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
reports  after  study  that  technology  to  meet 
the  final  standards  will  be  available.  Russell 
Train,  administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  also  believes  that  the  1978 
standards  are  realistic  for  most  cars. 

The  arguments  for  freezing  current  emis- 
sion standards  are  based  mainly  on  other 
contentions.  Ford  says  he  Is  concerned  that 
using  the  existing  catalytic-converter  tech- 
nology to  meet  the  tougher  requirements 
could  create  a  new  air  pollution  problem  In- 
volving sulfates.  The  auto  Industry,  backed 
by  the  United  Auto  Workers,  contends  that 
the  final  standards  could  be  achieved  only 
at  a  cos'  in  fuel  economy.  They  are  worried 
that  U.S.  car  sales  would  fall  If  that  hap- 
pened. Finally,  they  are  concerneJ  that 
stricter  emission-control  standards  would  add 
to  auto  prices  in  a  time  of  buyer  resistance  to 
higher  costs. 

None  of  these  arguments,  on  examination, 
Is  persuasive. 

There  are  several  remedies  available  should 
sulfate  emissions  from  catalyst-equipped 
cars  prove  to  pose  a  health  hazard. 

For  one  thing,  the  technology  of  the  cata- 
lysts could  be  changed  to  reduce  sulfate  dis- 
charges to  nondangerous  levels.  Alternatively, 
oil  refineries  could  be  required  to  produce 
enough  low-sulfur  or  desulfurlzed  gasoline 
to  meet  the  needs  of  new  cars  with  catalysts. 
The  estimated  cost  would  add  another  penny 
a  gallon  to  gasoline  prices — not  a  welco:ne 
cost,  but  not  an  onerous  one  either  in  terms 
of  the  benefits  that  would  be  achieved. 

The  fuel-penalty  argument  is  a  compli- 
cated one. 

Train  of  the  EPA  estimated  earlier  this 
year  that  Imposition  of  the  final  standards 
could  mean  a  reduction  of  5%  to  10%  In  pres- 
ent levels  of  fuel  efDclency. 

Most  of  that  penalty,  however,  would  re- 
sult from  meeting  the  extremely  strict  final 
standards  for  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
There  1b  now  every  indication  that  Congress 
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will  permit  a  stretchout,  perhaps  a  lengthy 
one,  on  the  deadline  for  meeting  the  final 
NOx  requirement,  mainly  because  of  evidence 
that  the  pollutant  may  be  a  less  serious 
threat  than  was  originally  thought.  Exten- 
sion of  the  NOx  deadline  would  largely  elim- 
inate the  chances  of  reduced  fuel  economy. 

To  meet  the  final  statutory  requirements 
on  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sions could  add  something  to  the  price  of 
new  cars.  Train  has  used  estimates  of  $100 
to  $150;  other  estimates  are  less.  But  even 
taking  the  top  figure,  the  costs  of  emission- 
control  technology  probably  could  be  made 
up  for  the  most  part  in  the  savings  on  mate- 
rials that  will  be  realized  as  the  auto  indus- 
try shifts  to  smaller  cars.  Overall,  the  con- 
sumer should  not  have  to  pay  much — If 
any — more  for  a  cleaner  car. 

The  final  deadlines  on  tailpipe  emissions, 
except  for  the  NOx  standard,  seem  to  be  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible  for  most 
cars.  Given  that,  there  is  no  good  case  for 
a  total  freeze  on  current  standards. 

Congress  is  not  asking  the  auto  industry  to 
do  the  impossible.  It  is  asking  It  to  do  what 
the  weight  of  evidence  indicates  can  be  done, 
and  what  the  public  interest  requires. 

.  .  .  AND  WHAT  WE  HAVE 

Anyone  In  the  Los  Angeles  basin  who 
stepped  outdoors  Thursday,  or  the  day  be- 
fore, or  on  too  many  days  before  that,  doesn't 
have  to  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  strict 
controls  on  auto  exhausts. 

What  has  been  happening,  simply,  is  that 
some  of  the  gases  that  come  out  of  the  tall- 
pipes  of  our  cars  have  been  combining  in  the 
sunlight  to  produce  photochemical  smog. 
It's  not  necessary  to  grasp  the  chemistry  to 
understand  the  results — on  our  senses  and 
on  our  health. 

Cars  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  our  air  pol- 
lution problem,  but  they  are  the  main  cause, 
and  the  search  for  solutions  must  properly 
remain  centered  on  them. 

The  goal  must  be  twofold:  cars  that  run 
cleaner  and  cars  that  are  used  less  often. 
That  means  an  adequate  alternative  ground 
transportation  system.  The  goal  will  not  soon 
be  achieved,  but  no  effort  should  be  spared 
in  moving  toward  it. 

Parents  should  not  have  to  fear  for  the 
health  of  their  children  who  play  outdoors 
on  a  summer  day.  The  Issue  Is  as  basic  as 
that. 
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THE  SCOURGE  OF  HOBBY  FARMING 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 


OF    IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  opportimity  to  submit 
testimony  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  a  proposal  by  Represent- 
ative Richard  Nolan  of  Minnesota  to 
limit  the  extent  to  which  farm  losses  can 
be  used  to  offset  non-farm  income.  This 
bill— H.R.  7907— the  Farm  Tax  Equity 
Act  of  1975,  is  a  vital  piece  of  legislation 
not  only  from  the  aspect  of  tax  reform, 
but  also  because  of  its  impact  on  family 
farming. 

The  text  of  my  testimony  follows : 
The   Scourge   or  Hobbt   Farming 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee : 
I  intend  today  primarily  to  explain  my  con- 
cern and  my  determination  to  see  this 
Congress  move  expeditioi  sly  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  "tax-loss  f&jnnlng"  loophole, 
but  I  want  to  take  just  a  second  to  Impress 
upon  you  the  fact  that  my  interest  in,  and 


commitment  to,   tax  reform  Is  In  no  way 
limited  to  that  specific  area. 

To  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  general 
t;ix  reform — by  that  I  mean  a  general  and 
major  overhaul  of  the  present  tax  structure- 
in  the  number  one  priority  of  this  Congress. 
I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  common  sense  and 
my  belief  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  constituents  agree  with  me  that  the 
present  tax  system  is  inherently  Inequal  and 
Inevitably  unfair.  It  coddles  the  wealthy 
and  strangles  the  poor;  it  rewards  massive 
wealth  but  punishes  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate;  it  encourages  the  few  who  are 
able  to  make  money  t>ecause  they  have  money 
and  discriminates  against  the  many  who 
have  to  work  for  a  living. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  want  to  .speak  di- 
rectly to  the  issue  of  so-called  "tax-loss 
farming."  In  the  course  of  these  hearings 
you  have,  or  will,  hear  the  case  against  tax- 
loss  farming  clearly  put  to  you  by  the  tax 
experts  and  their  statistics.  I  choose,  there- 
fore, to  approach  it  not  from  the  aspect  of 
tax  analysis  but  from  the  aspect  of  the 
individual — the  family  farmer. 

The  simple  and  tragic  fact  of  life  is  that 
the  family  farmer  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
strangled  to  death.  He  Is  an  endangered 
species  in  today's  agricultural  economy.  His 
demise,  if  it  Is  allowed  to  continue,  will 
have  a  very  severe — and,  I  am  afraid,  a  very 
unwelcomed — Impact  not  only  on  agriculture 
but  on  consumers  and  on  the  economy  of 
this   country   as   a   whole. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  according  to 
figures  I  saw  recently,  prices  paid  by  farmers 
were  up  12  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Yet 
cash  receipts — prices  paid  to  farmers — Ui  that 
period  were  down  16  percent.  The  price  of 
fertilizer  alone  was  up  26  percent;  farm 
machinery  prices  were  up  33  percent.  As  a 
result,  total  production  expenses,  even  it 
they  level  off  In  the  second  half  of  this  year, 
will  be  about  10  percent  higher  for  1976 
than  for  1974.  Net  farm  Income,  by  com- 
parison, wUl  be  around  $20  billion  for  1975 — 
a  decline  of  almost  25  percent  over  last 
year's  net  farm  Income. 

Family  farmers  have  to  face  those  econ<»nlc 
facts  of  life  directly.  They  don't  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  corporate  integration  and  they 
do  not  benefit  from  tax  loopholes  which  al- 
low wealthy  individuals  to  deduct  farm  losses 
from  non-farm  income.  When  the  average 
family  farmer  pays  more  to  produce  crops  or 
livestock  than  he  gets  back  when  he  sells 
those  products,  he  goes  broke.  It  happens 
every  year.  In  fact,  in  the  last  25  years,  the 
number  of  farms  in  this  country  has  declined 
by  over  half — from  5.4  million  to  2.6  mil- 
lion— and  unless  we  are  able  to  reverse  the 
trend  toward  vertical  integration  in  the  ag- 
ricultural sector,  another  one  million  farms 
will  be  lost  by  1980. 

This  committee  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  to  reverse  the  trend,  to  re- 
build the  foundations  on  which  we  can  con- 
struct a  viable,  economically  successful  fam- 
ily farm  system  in  this  country.  You  can 
make  the  start  by  lnc<»poratlng  Mr.  Nolan's 
bin  (H.R.  7907)  into  the  tax  reform  package 
which,  as  I  understand  It,  this  committee  in- 
tends to  report  this  year. 

The  Nolan  bill  is  an  excellent  start.  It 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  farm  losses 
can  be  used  to  offset  non-farm  income.  For 
that  reason  It  is  very  appropriately  titled  the 
"Farm  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1975."  Briefly,  this 
bill  would  limit  farm  loss  deductions  made 
against  non-farm  Income  to  $10,000;  In  addi- 
tion, individuals  with  more  than  $20,000  in 
non-farm  income  would  be  prohibited  frwn 
making  any  farm-less  deductions. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  family  farmers 
of  my  district  consider  this  bUl  essential  It 
they  are  to  continue  to  compete  in  an  agri- 
cultural market  increasingly  dominated  by 
corporate  integration  and  so-called  hobby 
farmers.  These  hobby  farmers    (or  tax-loss 
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farmers)  don't  really  care  if  they  make  a 
profit  or  not.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  they 
prefer  to  make  a  loss — many  of  them  de- 
liberately record  a  loss — so  they  can  write 
these  losses  off  against  their  non-farm  in- 
come. As  a  result,  they  pay  lees  income  tax 
and  they  end  up  making  money  on  the  deal. 

I  visited  with  a  farmer  back  in  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Iowa,  which  I  represent,  who 
raises  corn.  I  think  his  case  is  pretty  typ- 
ical of  what  family  farmers  are  up  against  in 
Iowa  these  days. 

This  farmer  is  paying  $88.63  for  every  acre 
he  plants  for  seed,  insecticides  and  fertilizer. 
Plus,  he  figures  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
labor  at  another  $50.08  per  acre,  the  Interest 
on  his  land  at  $96.00  per  acre  and  taxes  at 
another  $6.00  per  acre.  His  total  production 
cost  this  year  will  work  out  to  about  $240.71 
an  acre. 

This  farmer  figures  that  he  will  get  a  crop 
yield  of  about  106  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
He  will  sell  the  corn  at  $2.30  a  bushel,  which 
is  the  highest  price  on  the  futures  market 
right  now,  for  a  return  of  $219.00  per  acre. 
In  other  words,  he  will  get  a  return  of  $219.00 
on  an  Investment  of  $240.71.  He's  losing  $22 
an  acre  on  that  proposition. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  second 
example  which  is  based  on  market  conditions 
last  year  at  this  time  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. Although  conditions  have,  thankfully, 
improved.  It  is  a  good  example  because  live- 
stock breeding  and  feeding  is  a  favorite  tar- 
get for  hobby  farmers. 

The  livestock  feeder  to  whom  I  talked  had 
bought  feeder  steers  at  530  pounds  and  sold 
them  at  1,150  pounds.  He  paid  $63  a  hundred- 
weight (about  $333  per  steer)  and  sold  them 
at  $36  a  hundredweight  (about  $414  per 
steer) .  In  the  meantime,  he  put  another  620 
pounds  on  each  steer,  which  didnt  come  free. 
This  feeder  figured  it  out  at  about  44  cents 
a  pound  (or  $272.80  a  head).  Thus,  his  pro- 
duction costs  and  the  initial  purchase  price 
totaled  $506.70  a  head.  The  market,  however, 
was  buying  at  $414 — a  loss  of  $92.70  a  head. 

No  family  farmer  can  continue  to  absorb 
losses  like  $22  an  acre  on  corn  or  $92.70  a 
head  on  livestock  for  very  long.  The  invest- 
ment farmer — the  hobby  farmer — can  afford 
it,  however.  The  bigger  the  loss  for  the  In- 
vestor, the  bigger  the  Income  tax  write-off. 

This  Is  the  inherent  unfairness  of  the 
present  tax  system  which  not  only  allows, 
but  In  fact  encourages  Investment  farming. 
And  let  me  assure  you  that,  contrary  to  the 
immediate  impression,  this  situation  does 
not  mean  low  market  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer. In  the  long  run,  if  you  allow  invest- 
ment farmers  to  run  family  farmers  off  the 
land,  only  hobby  farmers  and  corporate  farms 
will  be  left.  When  that  happens,  you  have 
succeeded  in  strangling  any  type  of  meaning- 
ful competition  in  the  agrlcultviral  sector  and 
food  prices  will  settle  down — it  is  more  ap- 
propriate to  say  settle  up — at  whatever  level 
the  corporate  producers  think  Is  justified  to 
keep  their  stockholders  happy. 

The  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
who  Invest  in  farms  as  a  tax  write-off  have 
absolutely  no  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
American  farmer  or  the  American  consumer. 
Their  deliberate  evasion  of  taxes  not  only 
robs  the  federal  treasury  of  annual  tax  rev- 
enue; more  importantly.  It  robs  America's 
family  farmers  of  their  very  livelihoods  and 
it  robs  the  American  consumer  of  any  hope 
for  meaningful  co'npetltlon  in  the  food  pro- 
duction industry. 

The  practice  of  investment  farming  artifi- 
cially increases  land  values,  distorts  agricul- 
tural markets  and  threatens  both  the  food 
supply  and  food  prices  for  the  consumer.  It 
places  smaller,  family  farmers  at  a  distinct 
and  ultimately  fatal  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  Farm  Tax  Equity 
Act  of  1975  very  seriously  and  to  enact  It  as 
part  of  this  year's  tax  reform  package. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in 
the  Congress  continue  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  high  unemplos^nent  in 
this  country,  it  behooves  us  all  to  consider 
the  effects  that  the  technological  revolu- 
tion has  and  will  continue  to  have  on  the 
displacement  of  workers,  particularly 
those  persons  migrating  from  rural  to 
urban  areas.  Manhattan  Borough  Presi- 
dent, Percy  E.  Sutton,  made  some  in- 
sightful comments  on  the  matter  in  an 
interview  with  New  York's  Lt.  Gov.  Mary 
Ann  Krupsak.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
statement  with  my  colleagues : 

COMMENTARY  ON  "EMPLOYMENT"  DeLTVERED  BY 

Manhattan  Borough  President,  Percy  E. 

Sutton 

"Lieutenant  Governor  Krupsak  is  deeply 
concerned  about  employment  in  the  State. 
Well,  she  should  be.  It  is  a  problem  of  deep 
concern  to  all  of  us.  Employment  is  impor- 
tant because  without  a  job  a  man  does  not 
have  dignity,  nor  a  woman.  Without  a  job, 
you  don't  have  food  to  eat;  without  a  job,  you 
don't  have  a  house  to  live  in;  without  a  job, 
you  can't  educate  your  children;  dignity  is 
lost,  opportunities  for  advancement  are  lost. 

"Some  time  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
two  years  ago,  the  now  President  of  the  City 
Council,  Paul  O'Dwyer,  together  with  Charles 
Rangel  and  myself  went  to  a  place  called 
Sunflower  County,  Mississippi,  and  there  in 
Sunflower  County,  Mississippi,  we  saw  much 
of  that  which  afflicts  America,  the  beginning 
of  unemployment  in  certain  parts  of  this 
country. 

"There  in  Sunflower  County,  Mississippi,  we 
saw,  at  the  edge  of  a  giant  plantation  owned 
by  Senator  Eastland,  a  green  monster  called 
a  cotton  picker. 

"That  cotton  picker  had  not  only  gone 
out  Into  the  fields  where  the  sharecropper 
used  to  work,  but  now  the  cotton  picker  was 
living  under  the  roof  where  the  sharecrop- 
per used  to  live. 

"Where  had  that  sharecropper  gone?  He, 
together  with  his  famUy,  had  gone  to  the 
great  cities  of  America.  Some  of  them  had 
come  here  to  the  City  of  New  York.  They 
came  here  with  agrarian  talents,  able  to  pick 
cotton,  to  dig  ditches,  and  do  other  things, 
but  none  of  the  things  that  were  useful  here 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

"Now,  wouldn't  it  have  been  better  had. 
Instead  of  paying  13,500  dollars  per  month 
to  Mr.  Eastland  not  to  plant  cotton,  bad 
the  Federal  government  paid  some  of  that 
money  to  structure  skills  into  those  planta- 
tion workers  so  they  would  not  have  Just 
been  pushed  out  of  their  Jobs,  out  of  their 
homes,  and  sent  fleeing  across  the  country 
In  the  same  great  hope  that  other  people 
came  to  this  city  and  other  cities  of  this 
nation  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  hope 
of  finding  a  Job. 

"Instead  of  structuring  skills  into  those 
poor  people,  they  were  set  afloat.  The  re- 
sult had  been  unemployment. 

"Many  people  are  unable  to  get  employ- 
ment today  because  in  the  City  of  New  York 
you  need  to  be  able  to  operate  a  computer; 
you  need  to  be  able  to  operate  trucks;  you 
need  to  be  able  to  operate  machines  to  get 
a  Job.  There  Is  no  cotton  to  pick,  no  corn  to 
chop,  no  fields  to  plant  here  In  New  York. 

"There  are  not  too  many  ditches  to  be  dug 
or  buildings  to  be  demolished  anymore  here 
In  New  York.  There  are  not  too  many  Jobs 
for  a  common  laborer. 
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"If  this  Is  so,  wouldn't  it  have  been  much 
better  for  the  Federal  government  at  the 
same  time  they  were  subsidizing  Mr.  Eastland 
not  to  plant  crops,  to  also  subsidize  Job 
training  for  that  family  so  that,  that  fam- 
ily might  have  remained  together  In  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  or  wherever  they  were?  This 
would  have  been  good  for  the  family.  It 
would  have  been  good  for  the  economy. 

"Unempl03rment  Is  Important  to  all  of  us, 
as  Lt.  Governor  Mary  Anne  Krupsak  says, 
'things  can  be  better,  they  must  be  better.' 
She  can  make  It  better,  you  can  make  It 
better.  We  m\ist  all  work  to  make  It  better. 
A  Job  Is  essential." 


PROPER  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION IS  NOT  ARBITRARY 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
vironment and  its  protection  are  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us.  As  the  statement  which 
follovv's  by  Charles  E.  Anderson,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Ray- 
onier  Inc.,  of  Jesup.  Ga..  suggests,  "we 
all  want  clean  water,  healthy  air,  and 
pleasant  surro'jndings." 

Environmental  protection  is  expensive 
but  worth  the  price  we  pay  if  there  is 
significant  public  as  well  as  environ- 
mental benefit. 

Mr.  Anderson  objects,  as  every  reason- 
able person  should,  to: 

Ill-considered  regulation  which,  in  its  at- 
tempt to  standardize  solutions  or  reach  un- 
realistic degrees  of  perfection,  actually  cre- 
ates what  can  best  be  termed  wasteful  waste 
treatment. 

We  cannot  afford  this  waste,  either  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  out  of  the 
pockets  of  consumers  or  taxpayers  or  in 
terms  of  further  depletion  of  already 
scarce  energy  resources. 

I  hope  that  each  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  the  following  address  by  Charles 
Anderson : 

An  Address  By  Charles  E.  Anderson,  Presi- 
dent   and    Chief    Exkuutive    Officer    of 
Rayonier  Inc. 
presented  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
georgia  forestry  association,  jekyll  is- 
land, ga.,  june  23,  197s 
Historians  someday  may  point  to  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  of  1973-74  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  International  policy  initiatives  in 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  Century.  That 
action    finally    succeeded    In    focusing    the 
western  world's  attention  on  the  weak  link 
of    its    economic    and    political    stability — 
namely,  its  energy  sources. 

As  a  result  of  the  embargo  and  the  spec- 
tacular oil  price  increases  that  followed  in 
Its  wake,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  accelera- 
tion of  Interest  In  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy  to  diminish  dependence 
upon  oil — today,  because  of  oil's  high  cost 
and  foreign  control,  and  tomorrow,  because 
of  its  declining  availability. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  easing  of  the 
energy  squeeze,  national  and  International 
politics,  and  the  complex  nature  of  the  total 
energy  question  have  so  far  prevented  our 
taking  the  crucial  first  step  in  this  country, 
namely  the  development  of  a  coherent  na- 
tional energy  policy.  Such  a  policy  is  ab- 
solutely essential  in  order  that  priorities,  de  • 
velopment  incentives,  use  disincentives  anil 
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adequate  financing  be  developed  to  move  tills 
Important  national  effort  forward  on  a  time- 
ly basis. 

The  lack  of  a  national  energy  policy,  how- 
ever, has  not  prevented  numerous  proposals 
for  solving  the  energy  problem  from  being 
advanced.  And  among  these  are  various 
schemes  Involving  the  use  of  trees. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  see  why  trees  have  a 
basic  appeal  as  a  source  of  energy.  Trees  con- 
tain substantial  amounts  of  stored  energy 
which  can  be  readily  converted  Into  work- 
ing energy  with  existing  technology.  Trees 
are  relatively  abundant,  and  most  import- 
ant, they  are  renewable. 

Enthusiasm  for  trees  as  a  solution  to 
America's  energy  problem  has  even  led  some 
to  suggest  that  large  blocks  of  forest  land  be 
set  aside  In  EO-caUed  "energy  forests"  solely 
to  support  power  generating  plants.  While 
technically  possible,  this  idea  in  my  opinion 
makes  no  economic  sense  at  all — today  or  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  There  is  no  way  this 
nation's  500  million  acres  of  commercial 
forests  can  meet  oxu  futiu^  requirements 
for  both  products  and  energy. 

Here  in  Georgia,  for  example,  the  amount 
of  timberland  needed  to  support  a  500  ton- 
per-day  bleached  kraft  pulp  mill — about 
350.000  acres — would  only  provide  enough 
fuel  to  support  a  600  megawatt  electric  gener- 
ating plant.  On  that  basis  Just  to  replace  the 
200,000  megawatts  of  nuclear  generating 
capacity  planned  for  the  next  ten  years 
would  require  a  forest  area  equivalent  In 
size  to  the  State  of  California — over  100  mil- 
lion acres. 

Fortunately,  there  are  more  practical  ways 
to  produce  energy.  For  the  short  term,  we 
should  expand  domestic  sources  of  oil  and 
gas  as  much  as  possible.  And  we  have  tre- 
mendous coal  reserves  which  can  be  de- 
veloped to  serve  as  the  basic  means  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  in  this  country  for  sev- 
eral hundred  years.  For  the  long  term,  we 
must  step  up  research  and  development  of 
nuclear  pow»-,  geothermal  reserves,  and  solar 
energy. 

As  for  the  tree,  I  believe  its  greatest  value 
will  continue  to  be  as  a  basic  and  renewable 
raw  material  for  consumer  products.  At  the 
present  time,  the  use  of  wood  for  such  prod- 
ucts Increases  its  value  on  average  about 
20  times  over  that  of  raw  wood.  And  the  cost 
of  raw  wood  is  already  well  over  that  of  oil 
on  an  equivalent  Btu  basis. 

Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
many  forest  products  can  be  direct  substi- 
tutes for  products  now  being  made  from  de- 
pletable  resources  which  are  also  more 
energy-consumptive.  Paper,  for  instance,  can 
effectively  replace  aluminum  containers  for 
many  uses.  Wood  products  can  also  replace 
aluminum  in  many  applications  in  home 
construction,  for  example.  In  siding  and  win- 
dow frames. 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  pound  for 
pound,  wood  Is  stronger  than  steel,  another 
highly  energy-intensive  product.  The  insu- 
lation value  of  wood  Is  six  times  that  of 
brick  and  15  times  as  efficient  as  concrete. 
Wood  thereby  assiu-es  economy  in  heating 
and  cooling,  thus  helping  to  conserve  soiirces 
of  domestic  fuel  and  energy. 

One  of  the  more  Important  contributions 
wood  can  make  is  In  replacing  products 
made  from  oil  or  gas.  The  conversion  of  wood 
pulps  into  man-made  textile  fibers,  films  and 
plastics  has  been  an  Important  use  of  wood 
for  many  years.  As  a  renewable  material, 
wood  cellulose  is  available  In  adeouate 
amounts  to  serve  these  end-uses  Indefinitely. 
Furthermore,  the  end-products  of  wood 
cellulose,  such  as  rayon,  have  a  wide  range 
of  desirable  properties  Including  blode- 
gradiblUty  and  relatively  low  oil  require- 
ment for  manufacture.  Rayon's  high 
moisture  absorbency  makes  it  an  ideal  re- 
placement for  cotton.  Such  a  substitute 
woiUd  also  release  to  food  production  some 
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of  the  millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  land 
now  used  to  grow  cotton. 

Solving  the  nation's  total  energy  prob- 
lems is  not  the  main  responsibility  of  this 
industry.  Nor  are  our  forests,  in  spite  of 
their  renewabUlty,  the  ultimate  fuel 
source.  We  do,  however,  have  a  vital  Interest 
in  the  solution,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  our  own  energy  requirements,  and  in  this 
respect  the  forest  can  and  will  play  an  In- 
creasingly important  role. 

As  an  Industry,  we  are  very  dependent  upon 
large  amounts  of  energy  to  grow,  harvest  and 
process  trees.  The  pulp  and  paper  segment  of 
the  forest  Industry,  for  example.  Is  the  fourth 
largest  consumer  of  purchased  energy  among 
manufacturing  industries,  and  the  largest 
consumer  of  industrial  fuel  oil.  This  Is  a 
most  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  position. 
Our  immediate  goal  should  be  to  ensure 
that  we  have  enough  energy  to  run  our  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  sawmills,  pljrwood  plants, 
and  our  harvesting  and  transportation 
equipment. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  forest  Is  our  answer 
In  meeting  this  goal.  Trees  have  the  unique 
capability  of  providing  the  raw  materials  for 
thousands  of  products,  while  at  the  same 
time  supplying  much  of  the  energy  needed 
to  manufacture  them. 

And  we  have  the  means  at  hand  to  maxi- 
mize both  of  these  values  by  increasing  fiber 
growth  through  intensive  forest  management 
and   achieving   total-tree  utilization. 

It  has  not  been  exactly  a  secret  that  forest 
residuals  offer  a  fuel  of  high  heating  value 
which  can  provide  both  power  and  process 
steam.  But  the  barrier  to  more  extensive  use 
of  these  materials  has  always  been  econom- 
ics— the  cost  of  collecting  and  moving  these 
materials  to  a  point  of  use.  Now,  high  oil 
prices  have  created  the  Incentive  to  remove 
this  barrier. 

CJonslder,  for  example,  how  much  potential 
energy  Is  being  left  in  the  forests  as  logging 
residuals.  In  the  Pacific  C!oast  states,  the  uti- 
lization of  Just  one-third  of  the  21  mUUon 
tons  of  forest  residue  developed  annually  In 
that  region  would  replace  all  of  the  natural 
gas  and  oil  currently  used  for  steam  pro- 
duction in  the  Pacific  Coast  pulp  and  paper 
Industry. 

Here  in  Southeast  Georgia,  it  Is  estimated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  total  tree  weight, 
or  at  least  35  tons  per  acre.  Is  left  in  the 
woods  in  the  form  of  tops,  needles,  branches, 
stumps,  and  roots.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
over  42  barrels  of  oil/acre.  On  this  basis,  re- 
siduals from  the  550-square  miles  of  wood- 
lands required  to  support  a  500-per-ton-day 
Southern  pxilp  mill  could  provide  enough 
fuel  to  generate  90  megawatts  of  electricity. 
This  would  supply  one  and  one-half  times 
the  total  electrical  requirements  of  Rayonier's 
three  mill  Jesup  complex. 

The  other  major  fuel  sources  peculiarly 
available  to  our  Industry  are  the  manufac- 
turing wastes,  chiefly  bark  and  pulping  resi- 
dues. To  a  large  extent,  most  of  our  prog- 
ress in  utilizing  the  tree's  fuel  value  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  area.  The  pulp  and  pa- 
per Industry  for  example,  derives  42%  of  Its 
total  energy  needs  from  manufacturing  resi- 
dues. 

For  pulp  mUls  at  least,  the  potential  Is 
much  greater  and  we  are  nearlng  the  day 
when  pulping  operations  can  be  made  virtu- 
ally energy  self-sufficient. 

An  example  of  this  Is  Rayonier's  new  pulp 
mill  at  Port  Cartler  in  eastern  Quebec.  En- 
ergy was  a  key  design  factor.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  decreasing  waste  loads  and  energy- 
consumptive  waste  treatment  through  max- 
inolzing  the  recycle  of  process  streams.  Chem- 
ical, fiber  and  energy  recovery  were  made  an 
intergal  part  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

We  are  also  experimenting  with  systems  to 
bring  trees  with  the  branches  on  directly  Into 
the  mill  to  make  more  fuel  available.  With 
the  residue  and  the  pulping  waste  recovery 
system,  we  expect  to  make  this  mill  capable 


of  providing  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  ita 
energy  needs. 

Tree-based  energy  for  manufacturing  can 
BubstantlaUy  replace  the  fossU-based  energy 
our  Industry  now  consumes,  thereby  releas- 
ing that  supply  to  other  users  and  eliminat- 
ing our  dependence  on  potentially  interrup- 
tlble  outside  soiu-ces — an  aim  which  Is  both 
In  our  own  and  In  the  public  Interest. 

Attaining  such  a  worthwhile  objective, 
however,  is  another  matter.  It  means  the  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient  equipment  and 
techniques  to  bring  residuals  from  the  wood- 
lands into  our  manufacturing  plants.  Above 
all.  It  will  require  substantial  Investments  In 
plant  and  equipment  to  convert  these  mate- 
rials to  useable  energy. 

At  the  moment,  I  am  not  very  confident 
that  sufficient  Investment  capital  will  be 
avaUable  to  do  this  vital  Job. 

During  the  next  10  years  the  total  private 
sector  In  this  country  Is  estimated  to  require 
a  staggering  $4.5  trillion  of  investment  capi- 
tal  for  all  purposes.  This  is  three  times  the 
amount  Invested  during  the  previous  10  yean. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  huge  debt  financ- 
ing requirements  of  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Balanced  against  these  require- 
ments are  estimated  potential  savings  from 
all  domestic  sources  of  about  $4  trillion.  Thli 
leaves  a  very  sizeable  gap  between  what  the 
economy  will  need  and  the  savings  we  can 
realistically  expect  to  be  accumulated  for  In- 
vestment purposes.  Obviously,  something  is 
going  to  have  to  give. 

The  problem  Is  particularly  serious  for  cap- 
ital Intensive  Industries  such  as  pulp  and 
paper,  steel,  electric  utilities  and  chemical 
manufacturers.  The  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute recently  estimated  that  during  the  next 
10  years,  the  paper  industry  wUl  need  to  make 
capital  outlays  of  about  $32  blUion  for  plant 
expansion  and  modernization  If  it  Is  to  meet 
expected  demand  for  Its  products.  In  addi- 
tion, about  $8  billion  will  be  needed  to  meet 
environmental  requirements  and  $10  billion 
for  working  capital.  It  is  expected  that  at 
least  $21  billion  of  this  $50  billion  of  new 
investment  will  have  to  be  raised  through 
outside  financing— not  too  bright  a  prospect 
when  one  considers  the  industry's  already 
high  debt-to-equity  ratio  and  the  difficulties 
of  raising  equity  capital.  To  put  these  figures 
in  perspective,  the  total  value  of  the  indus- 
try today  is  estimated  to  be  about  $10  billion. 
American  Industry  is  already  facing  the 
moment  of  truth  because  of  an  overheated 
demand  on  its  capital  resources. 

This  demand,  coming  from  three  dlrectlona 
at  the  same  time,  has  created  a  "capital 
crunch"  of  formidable  proportions.  We  have 
an  urgent  need  to  Invest — all  at  the  same 
time — massive  amounts  of  capital : 

For  plant  expansion  and  modernization — 
otherwise  we  wUl  have  another  round  of 
Shortages  and  consequent  Inflation  which 
may  make  1973-74  seem  mild  by  compari- 
son. 

For    pollution    control — to    meet    govern- 
ment-mandated environmental  requirements. 
And  for  energy  conservation  and  the  de- 
velopment   of    new    and    alternate    energy 
sources. 

The  effect  of  this  dilemma  on  Rayonler  la 
striking.  We  plan  to  invest  $120  million  for 
plant  and  equipment  during  1975.  While  this 
is  27%  less  than  last  year,  It  Is  stlU  the 
third  highest  amount  in  our  history. 

To  meet  tight  government  Imposed  dead- 
lines, we  must  spend  more  than  half  our 
available  funds  this  year  for  environmental 
purposes — $63  million  corporate-wide.  Of  the 
funds  we  have  available  to  Invest  In  ova  VS. 
pulpmills,  70%  will  go  for  environmental  re- 
quirements. 27  7o  for  replacing  worn  out  or 
obsolete  equipment,  and  only  3%  for  Improv- 
ing or  modernizing  our  operations.  This  Is 
far  too  little  for  keeping  our  plants  competl- 

UnhappUy,  this  situation  Isnt  going  to 
Improve  very  soon.  Existing  environmental 
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requirements  for  our  various  operations  will 
require  additional  large  Investments  over  the 
next  several  years.  To  date  Rayonler  has 
spent  nearly  $100  million  to  meet  envi- 
ronmental requirements.  Projects  already 
underway  at  our  various  mills  will  require 
at  least  an  additional  $150  million  to  com- 
plete. 

And  even  this  Is  not  the  end.  All  industry 
faces  the  prospect  of  additional,  and  even 
more  costly,  environmental  requirements. 
Current  federal  law  calls  for  almost  complete 
elimination  of  waste  discharges  by  1983. 
Aimed  at  removing  minor  additional  frac- 
tions, these  requirements  will  in  many  cases 
be  prohibitively  expensive. 

Now  please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
not  arguing  against  proper  environmental 
protection  or  advocating  a  wholesale  repeal 
of  the  environmental  laws.  We  all  want  clean 
water,  healthy  air  and  pleasant  surroundings 
and  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  achieving 
them. 

Eayonier  and  this  Industry  have  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  when  it  comes  to  environ- 
mental responsibility.  It  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  some  that  in  addition  to  the  $260 
million  my  company  is  spending  on  envi- 
ronmental projects,  we  actually  have  more 
employees  working  in  environmental  Jobs 
than  we  have  selling  our  products.  At  the 
last  count,  142  employees  worked  full-time 
and  an  additional  362  spent  a  significant 
portion  of  their  time  on  environmental  activ- 
ities. On  a  full-time  basis,  this  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  more  than  250  people  and  an  an- 
nual payroll  cost  of  $4.7  million.  This  com- 
pares to  our  total  corporate  sales  and  market- 
ing organization  of  140  people. 

While  they  are  costly,  I  don't  quarrel  with 
environmental  requirements  that  result  in 
significant  environmental  benefits.  I  do  ob- 
ject, however,  to  iUconsldered  regulation 
which,  in  its  attempt  to  standardize  solu- 
tions or  reach  unrealistic  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion, actually  creates  what  can  best  be  termed 
"wasteful"  wapte  treatment.  Let  me  give  you 
two  examples  of  what  I  mean,  and  unfortu- 
nately I  could  give  you  many  more. 

A  proposed  federal  regulation  calls  for 
the  removal  of  color  from  pulp  mill  ef- 
fluent on  the  basis  that  it  is  an  aesthetic  pol- 
lutant. Take  the  case  of  our  Jesup  mill, 
where,  Incidentally,  we  installed  the  world's 
largest  mechanical  aeration  secondary  waste 
treatment  system  several  years  ago.  Color  re- 
moval from  our  Jesup  treated  wastes  will 
give  anyone  who  wants  to  look  into  the  waste 
discharge  pipe  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  water  being  discharged  Into  the 
Altamaha  River  will  look  much  clearer  than 
the  River  itself.  Unfortunately,  once  it  mixes 
with  the  naturally  brown  water  of  the  Alta- 
maha, you  won't  be  able  to  tell  the  difference. 
Now,  where  Is  the  public  benefit? 

Although  practical  color  removal  systems 
have  not  yet  been  developed,  it  is  clear  from 
experimental  data  that  such  a  system  for  our 
Jesup  mill  would  be  both  very  energy  con- 
sumptive and  very  expensive,  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Is  this  a  reasonable  trade- 
off? 

Another  regulation  requires  control  of  the 
acidity  of  all  discharges — even  those  going 
to  salt  water  where  in  actuality,  immediate 
neutralization  takes  place  naturally.  To  meet 
this  requirement  at  one  of  our  Washington 
State  pulp  mills  located  on  tide-water,  we 
are  required  to  dump  massive  quantities  of 
lime  into  our  discharge. 

And  how  does  the  scoreboard  read  tor  this 
requirement?  While  It  only  cost  $256,000  to 
install  the  treatment  equipment,  on  an  an- 
nual basis  it  costs  $670,000  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem. It  also  consumes  11,500  tons  of  lime, 
which  required  13.860  barrels  of  crude  oil  to 
produce  and  15,916  gallons  of  diesel  oil  to 
transport.    T^e    annual    electrical    energy 
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equivalent  of  this  treatment  le  27  million 
kilowatt  hours.  This  U  enough  electricity  to 
supply  nearly  3,000  Georgia  homes. 

And  the  environmental  benefit?  The  sad 
part  of  all  this  Is  that  it  does  nothing  for 
the  envirorunent.  Before  and  after  studies 
show  that  this  required  treatment  produces 
a  scarcely  measurable  Impact  on  the  water. 

The  biggest  problem  with  cvurent  environ- 
mental regulations  Is  the  arbitrariness  and 
rigidity  of  many  of  the  requirements.  In 
many  instances,  compliance  schedules  have 
been  established  without  due  regard  for  the 
availability  of  equipment,  the  adequacy  of 
technology,  the  problems  of  financing  or  the 
realities  of  construction.  Many  of  these  dead- 
lines have  not  only  proven  impossible  to 
meet,  but  have  caused  hasty  and  inadequate 
planning  which  has  resulted  in  poor  design 
and  overall  waste.  Current  water  quality 
regulations,  for  example.  Just  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  time  for  the  type  of  In-deptb 
research  that  could  lead  to  real  environ- 
mental improvements  at  lower  economic  and 
social  costs. 

Recognition  must  be  given  to  economic 
and  social  trade-offs  implicit  in  such  mas- 
sive non-productive  expenditures.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  cost  is  paid  by  society, 
either  as  consumers  or  taxpayers. 

And  when  we  consider  energy  conserva- 
tion we  should  clearly  recognize  that  in 
most  cases  environmental  requirements  cre- 
ate new  demands  for  energy.  At  our  Jesup 
mill,  for  example,  our  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities have  increased  out  total  power  use- 
age  by  18%.  Across  the  border  In  Fernan- 
dlna  Beach,  the  $60  million  waste  treatment 
project  we  are  Installing  at  that  mill  will 
Increase  our  power  consumption  by  60%. 
While  these  particular  treatment  programs 
serve  a  useful  environmental  purpose,  many 
others  do  not,  and  in  that  context  are  work- 
ing at  cross-purposes  and  are  counter  pro- 
ductive to  our  energy  conservation  goals. 

As  a  nation,  it  Is  time  we  reassess  our 
priorities. 

Massive  investments — an  estimated  $1  tril- 
lion— are  needed  to  develop  new  energy 
so\U"ces  and  to  reduce  energy  use. 

Investment  In  plant  modernization  is  es- 
sential to  Improve  productivity  and  operat- 
ing efficiencies.  This  Is  needed  to  lower  costs, 
checking  a  root  cause  of  price  inflation,  and 
permitting  U.S.  products  to  compete  in  to- 
day's International  economy. 

Investment  In  new  plants  and  equipment 
Is  urgently  needed  in  many  industries  to 
overcome  shortages  which  vrtll  reappear  with 
an  Improved  economy,  and  If  not  corrected 
will  again  serve  to  refuel  inflation. 

These  same  new  plants  are  beidly  needed 
to  create  the  new  Jobs  needed  to  reduce  un- 
employment. Ek;onomlsts  are  already  warn- 
ing that  unemployment  will  remain  high  for 
several  years  in  spite  of  the  expected  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Unless  new  Job  opportuni- 
ties are  created  soon,  large  numbers  of  our 
young  people  coming  out  of  high  school  and 
college  will  face  the  prospect  of  idleness  and 
welfare. 

These  Investments  are  vital  to  otu*  econ- 
omy in  providing  Jobs,  controlling  Inflation, 
conserving  energy  and  keeping  American  in- 
dustry competitive  in  a  world  economy.  And 
they  must  compete  for  the  same  limited 
amount  of  capital  fimds. 

It  Is  past  the  time  that  we  view  the  en- 
vironment In  the  narrow  sense  of  air,  water 
and  aesthetic  pollution.  We  must  face  up 
to  the  needs  of  man's  total  environment,  not 
the  least  of  which  Involves  food,  employ- 
ment and  freedom.  An  urgent  rebalancing 
of  our  national  priorities  is  In  order.  A  re- 
balancing which  accords  our  energy  prob- 
lems and  o\ir  economic  growth  problems  a 
greater  sbtu-e  of  our  attention  and  our  re- 
sources. And,   time  is  running  out! 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations,  I  join  with  the 
Honorable  William  S.  Broomfixld  of 
Michigan  in  calling  for  hearings  on  our 
policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  now  at  a  time  when  we  must 
completely  reassess  our  foreign  policy. 
As  a  nation,  we  must  hold  a  vigorous 
discussion  on  our  place  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  primary  focuses  of  this  de- 
bate must  be  "detente." 

We  came  out  of  World  War  n  believ- 
ing in  collective  security.  We  felt  that 
collective  security  could  have  prevented 
the  war.  Yet  our  faith  in  collective  se- 
curity has  been  severely  shaken  during 
the  last  25  years.  We  have  suffered  over 
900,000  casualties — both  killed  and 
wounded — in  defense  of  a  collective  se- 
curity which  was  not  collective.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  non-Koreans  defending 
South  Korea  were  Americans,  and  80 
percent  of  the  non- Vietnamese  fighting 
against  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  were 
Americans.  This  was  not  the  kind  of 
collective  security  envisioned  by  the 
signers  of  pacts  such  as  NATO,  SEATO, 
etc.  A  reexamination  of  collective  secu- 
rity is  certainly  due. 

In  our  zeal  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 
the  1960's,  however,  we  must  not  rush  to 
accept  the  mistakes  of  the  1930's.  The 
policy  of  "fortress  America"  could  easily 
lead  to  disaster  in  a  nuclear  world.  Un- 
der the  policy  of  "fortress  America," 
we  would  isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  until  the  situation  were 
totally  hopeless,  and  our  only  alterna- 
tives would  be  nuclear  destruction  or 
surrender.  We  cannot  afiford  to  limit 
ourselves  or  future  generations  to  these 
options. 

Our  answer,  then,  has  been  "detente." 
It  seemed  to  work  for  a  while.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  com- 
municated with  each  other  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  The  Quadpartite 
Agreement  on  Berlin  has  done  much  to 
eliminate  that  city  as  a  "hot  spot."  Ten- 
sions have  eased  and  the  world  appears 
to  be  further  from  a  nuclear  "hot  war" 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  20  years. 

But  a  brief  look  around  the  world 
indicates  that  eversrthing  is  not  well.  The 
recent  setbacks  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
on  everyone's  mind.  Right  now,  Thai- 
land and  the  Phillipines  are  seeking  to 
drastically  weaken  their  ties  with  the 
United  States.  Laos  is  coming  increas- 
ingly under  the  control  of  the  Pathet 
Lao,  and  the  situation  in  Burma  is 
worsening.  In  India,  the  world's  largest 
democracy  has  moved  in  the  direction 
of  dictatorship.  The  Arabs  are  practically 
waging  an  economic  war  with  the  United 
States. 

The  situation  is  little  better  in  Africa 
and  Europe.  Anarchy  prevails  in  Angola. 
and  the  situation  in  the  southern  part 
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of  Africa  defies  solution.  Italy  has  great 
problems.  Portugal's  military  govern- 
ment defies  their  own  people  and  gravi- 
tates toward  Russia.  Two  NATO  coun- 
tries, Greece  and  Turkey  are  in  ad- 
versary positions. 

The  purpose  of  any  foreign  policy  is 
to  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  country. 
We  must  examine  our  present  policy, 
and  see  if  it  meets  up  to  that  criteria. 

We  must  remember  that  even  while  he 
shook  hands  with  President  Nixon  and 
proclaimed  "detente,"  Leonid  Brezhnev 
said  that  "detente"  did  not  preclude  the 
Soviet  Union  from  seeking  a  reordering 
of  world  social  systems.  The  Soviet  Union 
still  prides  itself  on  its  "ideological  war" 
with  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  continuing  its  policy  of  destabilizing 
governments  that  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  As  long  as  this  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  events 
throughout  the  world  indicate  that  it  still 
is,  how  can  we  say  we  are  at  peace? 

In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  fought 
a  military  war.  while  the  Communists 
were  also  fighting  the  "other  war,"  the 
war  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Communists  are  still  fighting  the 
other  war"  now,  throughout  the  third 
world.  Yet  the  United  States  does  little 
about  this  war,  all  for  the  sake  of  detente 
We  must  recognize  that  this  "other  war" 
is  being  fought,  and  we  must  take  ap- 
propriate countermeasures.  If  we  fail  to 
recognize  this,  we  do  so  at  our  gravest 
peril. 

In  considering  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  think  that  we  should  pay 
special  attention  to  a  man  who  lived  un- 
der the  totalitarian  state  there  aU  his 
life:  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn.  Solzhenlt- 
syn,  who  described  America's  foreign  pol- 
icy since  Worid  War  n  as  "one  capitula- 
tion after  another,"  said  recently  that 
the  'situation  in  the  world  is  not  just 
dangerous,  it  isn't  just  threatening,  it  is 
catastrophic."  As  the  esteemed  Russian 
author  said. 

The  Cksmmunlst  leaders  respect  only  flrm- 
ness,  and  have  contempt  and  laugh  at  people 
who  continually  give  In  to  them. 

Solzhenitsyn's  description  of  the 
Ideological  war"  Is  worth  repeating: 
■The  Communist  Ideology  is  to  destroy  your 
society.  This  has  been  their  aim  for  125  years 
and  has  never  changed:  only  the  methods 
have  changed  a  little.  When  there  Is  detente, 
^.t,''*,  i.  f -«»'st«'><:e.  and  trade,  they  will 
t.n„.^!;  *^^  Ideological  war  must  con - 
IJ^  ^^  ^*"*  '^  Ideological  war?  It  is  a 
^^J"  ^u^r**'  ^^^  ^  continued  repetition 
of  the  oath  to  destroy  the  V^estern  world. 

Solzhenltsyn  asked  the  American  peo- 
ple a  question  that  deserves  an  answer- 

momol'*°v'^^  '^^''y  ^*'*  ^  ^alt  for  the 
Couldnt  It  be  possible,  ahead  of  time,  to 
soberly  assess  the  worldwide  menace  that 
threatens  to  swallow  the  whole  word?" 
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Cold  War."  The  American  people  deserve 
a  frank  discussion  of  the  future  of  our 
foreign  policy  of  d6tente. 
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HITLER  STEPPED   ON   HIM.  MADE 
HIM  A  POW  AT   13 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  some- 
times said  that  immigrants  make  the 
best  Americans  because  they  do  not  take 
the  country  for  granted.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  this  is  always  true,  but  I  do  know 
of  one  such  case.  You  will  not  find  a  finer 
American  than  Win  Schendel,  of  Lake- 
wood,  Colo.,  by  way  of  Nazi  Germany. 
I  would  Uke  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
article  about  this  man — a  prisoner  of 
war  at  the  age  of  13— that  appeared  in 
the  Lakewood  Sentinel : 
HxTLEB  Stepped  on  Him,  Made  Him  a  POW 
AT    13 


cirt^^  ^°^.  ^^^"^  ^  ^ave  been  one- 
sided We  must  reexamine  this  policy  to 
see  11  it  IS  best  serving  our  national  in- 
terest^ In  doing  so,  we  must  remember 
that  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said 
that  recent  Soviet  action  "constitutes  a 
heavy  mortgage  on  detente."  In  May 

:«f]f  ^.^^"^^^"^  °'  S'*^  ^an  Rusk 
said.    You  can't  unilaterally  repeal  the 


(By  Karen  Newman) 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning  in  1945.  in 
Bueckeburg,  Germany,  after  several  days  of 
fighting.  Win  Schendel  surrendered  to  the 
Americans.  He  was  13  years  old. 

Now  general  manager  of  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Co.'s  Lakewood  office  and  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  since  1956,  Schendel  spends  his 
Sunday  mornings  at  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  where  his  wife, 
Joanne,  Is  organist  and  he  has  been  deacon 
and  elder-trustee. 

He  often  speaks  to  groups  about  growing 
up  in  Hitler's  Germany.  His  message:  'It's 
very  easy  for  a  thing  like  that  to  happen, 
and  if  we  don't  do  the  right  things  in  this 
country,  we  can  have  a  dictatorship  over- 
night. We  are  too  complacent  and  too  money- 
hungry." 

Schendel,  when  he  was  about  9  years  old 
met  Hitler  during  one  of  Hitler's  visits  to  the 
grave  of  Germany's  great  composer,  Richard 
Wagner.  Schendel  shook  Hitler's  hand. 

"He  stepped  on  my  foot,"  he  recalls,  "and 
my  shoe  came  off." 

Schendel  Joined  the  Hitler  Youth  organi- 
zation at  the  age  of  8.  "I  didn't  want  to,"  he 
said,  "but  you  had  to." 

The  boys  wore  uniforms  and  met  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and 
sometimes  on  Sunday  mornings.  Schendel 
whose  own  sons  are  Eagle  Scouts,  said  the 
program  was  similar  in  many  ways  to  Boy 
Scouting,  "except  that  Boy  Scouting  is  vol- 
untary." 

Even  at  that  age.  Schendel  said,  he  knew 
something  was  wrong  in  his  country. 

"I  had  seen  people  picked  up,  and  seen 
them  burn  synagogues  and  break  the  win- 
dows of  businesses,"  he  said.  "We  weren't 
really  aware  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
concentration  camp,  but  we  did  notice  people 
disappearing." 

Today,  he  said,  "If  I  noticed  things  like 
that  In  America,  I  sure  woiUd  do  something 
about  It.  I  would  speak  up.  The  trouble  was 
we  were  afraid  to  speak  up." 

Schendel's  father,  a  physician,  was  "worked 
over"  by  the  Gestapo  several  times— once  be- 
cause Schendel.  then  about  9,  remarked  to  a 
young  friend.  "I'm  glad  we  don't  have  a  flag 
because  we  would  have  to  hang  It  up." 

Schendel's  friend  reported  the  remarks  to 
his  own  father,  who  told  the  Gestapo. 

'•My  father  never  would  tell  us  what  they 
did  to  him,"  Schendel  said,  "but  we  could 
see  he  looked  bad." 


PlnaUy,  after  he  refused  to  Join  the  Nazi 
controlled  medical  society,  Schendel's  father 
was  ordered  into  the  German  armed  forces 
Schendel  said  the  family  doesn't  know  how 
he  died. 

Late  in  the  war,  the  Hitler  Youth  and 
elderly  men — "anybody  that  could  move"— 
were  pressed  into  fighting.  Schendel  and 
other  boys  his  own  age  defended  the  town 
of  Bueckeburg,  where  Schendel  and  his 
mother  moved  after  they  were  bombed  out 
in  Hanover. 

He  told  of  watching  another  boy,  14  years 
old,  bleed  to  death  after  an  artillery  barrage. 
"That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  anyone 
die,"  Schendel  said.  "I  had  seen  many  dead 
people  after  air  raids,  but  they  were  already 
dead." 

He  said  people  sometimes  ran  out  of  their 
houses  during  air  raids — only  to  die  in  the 
asphalt  streets,  which  were  burning.  And 
he  described  charred  bodies. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  smell  of  dead  people," 
Schendel  said.  "It's  a  sweetish  smell,  and 
that's  why  I  don't  like  flowers  at  funerals." 
"My  mother  and  I  went  through  about 
100  air  raids,"  he  said.  "The  English  bombed 
at  night  and  the  Americans  In  the  daytime. 
You  could  hear  the  difference  in  the  motors 
of  the  planes." 

ArtlUery  barrages  began  as  the  American 
forces  neared  Bueckeburg. 

"Every  night,  the  sky  would  get  a  little 
redder  and  the  boom,  boom,  boom  got 
louder,"  Schendel  said,  adding  that  he  and 
other  Germans  were  terrified  of  Americans, 
who  were  portrayed  In  German  propaganda 
as  "headhunters." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  he  said. 
"You're  going  to  fight  like  hell— they  were 
going  to  kill  us.  We  could  hear  the  machine 
guns  and  we  could  hear  the  chains  clanking 
on  the  tanks." 

After  Americans  occupied  Bueckeburg, 
Schendel  said,  "I  never  felt  so  relieved.  When 
the  planes  flew  over.  I  knew  they  weren't 
going  to  drop  any  eggs.  It  was  occupied  terri- 
tory and  we  were  safe." 

And  when  he  met  some  American  soldisrs, 
he  said,  "I  found  they  were  more  like  us  than 
anybody  else." 

Now,  Schendel  said,  "I'm  an  American 
by  choice  and  I  would  like  to  do  the  best  I 
can  for  what  Americans  stand  for." 

When  he  visited  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
the  first  time  in  April,  Schendel  saw  two 
young  neo-Nazis — both  Americans  and  both 
wearing  swastika  armbands — near  the  Smith- 
aonlan  Institution.  He  was  horrified. 

"I  tried  to  talk  to  them,"  Schendel  said. 
"I  asked  them  if  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing." 

He  deplores  American  complacency  and 
said  people  "should  be  committed  to  the 
American  system— they  should  take  the  time 
to  vote,  and  vots  Intilll-ently." 

Americans  also  should  be  more  committed 
to  their  families,  their  work  and  to  God, 
Schendel  said. 

Schendel  and  his  mother  Immigrated  to 
Houston,  where  the  family  had  cousins,  in 
1952.  Together,  they  became  American 
citizens  in  1956,  after  attending  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  citizenship  school  for  a  year. 

"It's  a  prlvUege  to  be  an  American," 
Schendel  said.  "It's  not  an  automatic  thing." 
Schendel  lived  In  Houston  eight  years, 
working  in  electrical  engineering.  He  had 
earned  degrees  In  electrical  and  Industrial 
engineering  after  the  war  in  Hanover,  while 
doing  automatic  and  electrical  work  for  the 
British  armed  forces. 

He  met  his  wife,  of  Blackwell,  Okla.,  at 
a  YWCA  dance  in  Houston.  They  have  three 
children— a  son  majoring  in  business  at 
Colorado  Stat©  University,  a  second  son  who 
will  be  a  spring  graduate  of  Wheat  Ridge 
High  School  and  an  11 -year-old  daughter. 

The  family  moved  to  Colorado  In  1959, 
when  Schendel  was  employed  by  the  Ken  B. 
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White  Co.,  an  engineering  Arm.  After  three 
years  as  a  sales  engineer  with  the  FM.C. 
Corp.,  he  became  an  agent  with  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  has  been  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Lakewood  office  since 
1972.  The  family  Uvea  in  Applewood. 

Schendel  has  been  active  with  the  Lake- 
wood  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  El  Jebel 
Shrine,  the  Applewood  Sunrise  Lions  Club 
and  Salesmen  With  a  Purpose. 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    IN    THE 
SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1975— H.R.  7602 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
4th,  I  introduced  on  the  House  side,  H.R. 
7602,  the  Juvenile  Etelinquency  in  the 
Schools  Act  of  1975,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Birch  Bayh — 
S.  1440 — on  April  17. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  facing  the  Nation — 
vandalism  and  violence  in  our  schools. 
No  area  of  the  country  is  exempt. 

The  cost  of  vandalism  and  violence  in 
our  schools  in  1974  was  $590  million.  We 
have  lost  more  lives  of  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools  in  the  last  3  years  than 
we  lost  in  the  first  3  years  of  America's 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming:  First, 
70,000  serious  physical  assaults  on  teach- 
ers annually;  second,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  assaults  on  students;  third,  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
who  are  murdered;  fourth,  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  robberies  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers;  fifth,  increases  in 
rape  and  attempted  rape;  sixth,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  weap- 
ons being  confiscated  from  students  in 
our  schools;  seventh,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  has  risen  sharply;  and  eighth,  in- 
creased activity  in  extortion,  drug  and 
prostitution  rings  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  schools.  Between  1970  and  1973, 
these  acts  of  violence  and  vandalism 
have  increased  rapidly. 

There  are  no  magical  solutions  to  this 
ever  present  problem.  It  is  our  hope  that 
at  the  national,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental levels,  and  especially  in  the 
home,  we  can  make  a  cooperative  effort 
at  resolving  this  problem. 

Public  education  has  an  important  en- 
vironmental impact  on  any  child.  It  can 
be  an  opportunity  to  begin  a  useful  and 
constructive  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
struction, enrichment  and  encourage- 
ment. Young  people,  however,  find  a 
school  environment  dominated  by  fear, 
chaos,  destruction  and  violence.  Teach- 
ers and  school  administrators  are  di- 
verted from  their  primary  tasks — In- 
struction and  education — to  providing 
personal  safety  for  themselves  and  their 
students.  The  primary  concern  in  many 
schools  is  not  education,  but  preserva- 
tion. 

The  purposes  of  H.R.  7602  are  these: 

First,  to  prevent  school  delinquency 
by  assisting  local  educational  agencies 
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with  resources  to  develop  and  implement 
programs  to  keep  students  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  prevent  un- 
warranted and  arbitrary  suspensions, 
expulsions,  pushouts,  and  forceouts. 

Second,  to  protect  the  right  of  every 
student  to  due  process  and  the  right  to 
receive  an  education  in  a  school  environ- 
ment free  of  disruption  and  fear  of  per- 
sonal harm. 

Third,  to  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  resources  to  develop  education- 
al programs  structure  to  reduce  school 
delinquency,  violence  and  vandalism. 

Fourth,  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  with  resources  to  develop  se- 
curity programs  for  the  protection  of 
students,  school  personnel  and  school 
property. 

Fifth,  to  encourage  and  assist  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  development 
of  alternative  educational  programs  and 
facilities  for  the  education  of  students 
unable  to  adjust  to  their  school  environ- 
ment. 

The  cost  of  the  program  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee, and  no  fixed  amount  is  stipulated. 
The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities. 

If  you  are  interested  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  or  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  it.  please  contact  Warren 
Stickle  at  55777,  before  noon  on  August 
1,  at  which  time  the  bill  will  be  reintro- 
duced. 

The  bill,  H.R.  7602,  is  as  follows: 

HJt.  7602 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  alterna- 
tive educational  and  security  plans  to  re- 
duce delinquency  and  crime  In  and  against 
the  public  schools  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentatU^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency in  the  Schools  Act  of  1975". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PTTKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  Juveniles  account  for  almost  half 
the  arrests  for  serious  crimes  in  the  United 
States  today; 

(2)  that  the  majority  of  Juveniles  ar- 
rested have  a  history  of  delinquent  school 
behavior; 

(3)  that  a  large  percentage  of  Juveniles 
arrested  have  been  subjected  to  arbitrary 
and  unwarranted  suspensions  and  expul- 
sions, or  are  pushouts  and  forceouts; 

(4)  that  violence  and  vandalism  com- 
mitted within  and  on  the  schools  of  our 
Nation  cost  taxpayers  in  excess  of  $500,000,- 
000  annually; 

(5)  that  the  Impact  of  violence  and  van- 
dalism on  our  Nation's  schools  is  a  serious 
Impediment  to  educational  achievement  and 
school   administration;    and 

(6)  that  school  districts  which  experi- 
ence directly  the  devastating  impact  of  vio- 
lence and  vandalism  do  not  presently  have 
sufficient  technical  expertise,  alternative 
programs,  or  adequate  resources  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  problems  of  violence  and 
vandalism  In  their  schools. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  curb  Juvenile  delinquency,  violence, 
and  vandalism  In  our  public  schools; 

(2)  to  protect  the  right  of  every  student 
to  due  process  and  the  right  to  receive  an 
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education  in  a  school  environment  free  of 
disruption  and  fear  of  personal  harm; 

(3)  to  prevent  school  delinquency  by  as- 
sisting local  educational  agencies  with  re- 
sources to  develop  and  implement  programs 
to  keep  students  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  to  prevent  unwarranted 
and  arbitrary  s\ispensions,  expulsions,  push- 
outs,  and  forceouts: 

(4)  to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
with  resources  to  develop  educational  pro- 
grams structured  to  reduce  school  delin- 
quency, violence  and  vandalism; 

(5)  to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
with  resources  to  develop  security  programs 
for  the  protection  of  students,  school  per- 
sonnel, and  school  property;  and 

(6)  to  encourage  and  assist  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  development  of  alter- 
native educational  programs  and  facilities 
for  the  education  of  students  unable  to 
adjust  to  their  school  environment. 

Sec.  3.  Part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
(Public  Law  93-415;  42  U.S.C.  5601)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart : 

"Subpart  III — School  Delinquency  Program 

"APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  231.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  for  the 
period  from  July  1,  through  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  fiscal  year  1977,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"allotments  to  local  educational  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  232.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year,  5  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  reserved 
for  discretionary  use  by  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  grants  to  Governors  of  the 
respective  States  and  for  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  use  by  the  State 
educational  agency  of  each  such  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  carrying  out 
programs  complementary  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  addition,  from  the  sum  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act,  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Assistant  Administrator  shall  re- 
serve not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof 
and  allot  such  amount  among  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  grants 
under  this  Act.  In  addition  the  Assistant 
Administrator  shall  allot  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  such  amount,  such 
sums  as  may  be  determined  necessary  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

"(c)  The  remainder  of- the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  allotted  by  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator among  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  the  States  In  a  manner  which  gives 
consideration  to  the  following  criteria — 

"(1)  the  need  for  assistance,  taking  Into 
account  such  factors  as — 

"(A)  the  extent  and  Impact  upon  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  of  delin- 
quency and  crime  In  the  schools  of  the 
district  to  be  served; 

"(B)  the  financial  need  of  such  local  edu- 
cational agency; 

"(C)  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  effective- 
ly carrying  out  a  plan  described  in  section 
234(a)  In  such  school  district; 

"(D)  the  degree  to  which  measurable  de- 
ficiencies in  the  quality  of  public  education 
afforded  in  such  district  exceed  bhose  of  other 
school  districts  within  the  State;  and 

"(E)  the  degree  to  which  the  district  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  Act  has  established 
effective  procedures  for  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  students  and  em- 
ployees of  the  school  district  affected. 
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"SBC.  233.  (a)  Each  rec^lent  shall  expend 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  funds  granted 
under  this  Act  for  educational  programs  In- 
cluding renovation  of  faculties  for  alterna- 
tive educational  programs,  but  not  Including 
programs  utilizing  security  technology  and 
security  personnel. 

"(b)  Each  recipient  shall  expend  the  re- 
mainder of  funds  granted  imder  this  Act  for 
projects  described  in  the  plan  submitted 
under  section  234(a) ,  which  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing utilization  of  security  technology  and  se- 
curity personnel. 

"afpucatiok 
"8«c.  234.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  a  grant  imder  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  upon  an  application  approved 
by  the  Assistant  Administrator  with  the  con- 
Bent  of  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency,  upon  determination  that  the  local 
educational  agency  has  adopted  and  is  im- 
plementing or  wUl,  if  assistance  is  made 
available  to  It  under  this  Act,  adopt  and  im- 
plement, a  plan  to  reduce  delinquency  and 
crime  and  increase  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  students,  employees,  and  facilities  of  its 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  carry  out 
the  piirposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall  include — 

"(1)  the  provision  of  educational  programs 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  students  and 
employees  in  such  schools; 

"(2)  the  provision  of  additional  profession- 
al or  other  staff  members  (Including  staff 
members  specially  trained  in  problems  inci- 
dent to  crime  control)  and  the  training  and 
retraining  of  staff  for  schools  which  are  af- 
fected by  such  plan; 

"(3)  community  activities,  including  pub- 
lic education  and  participation  efforts,  in 
8Uppc«t  of  such  plan; 

"(4)  special  administrative  activities,  such 
as  the  rescheduling  of  students  or  employees; 
"(6)   provision  of  information  to  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  general  pubUc  In- 
cident to  the  development  or  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  plan; 
"(6)  planning   and   evaluation   activities; 
"(7)   acquisition,  insUUation,  moderniza- 
tion, or  replacement  of  appropriate  equip- 
ment and  supplies; 

"(8)  renovation  of  school  plants  and  fa- 
cilities; and 

"(9)  other  specially  designed  programs  or 
projects  that  meet  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  funds  authorized  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  support  the 
Introduction,  presence,  or  use  of  firearms, 
other  weapons,  or  chemical  agents  in  any 
school. 

"payments 
"Sbc.  235.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"WTTHHOLDINO 

"Sec.  236.  Whenever  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator, after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
t\mity  for  hearing  to  any  grantee,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  provUions  set  forth  in  the 
application  under  section  234(a),  the  Assist- 
ant Admlntetrator  shall  notify  the  grantee 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made 
under  this  Act  until  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  the  AssUtant 
Administrator  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  under  this  Act. 
"deftnttions 

"Skj.  287.  For  purposes  of  this  Act 

"(1)  The  term  'Assistant  Administrator' 
means  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  within  the  Department  of  Jxis- 
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tlce.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(2)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

"(3)  The  term  'elementary  school'  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

"(4)  the  term  'secondary  school'  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

"(5)  The  term  'pushout'  means  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  student  whose 
withdrawal  from  school  can  be  attributed  to 
arbitrary  or  Insensitive,  or  racially  hostile 
school  administrative  and/or  Instructional 
practices. 

"(6)  The  term  'forceout'  means  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  student  whose 
withdrawal  from  school  is  a  direct  result  of 
an  ultimatum  by  school  authorities  to  with- 
draw in  lieu  of  approved  expulsion  proce- 
dures. 

"(7)  The  term  'educational  programs' 
means  any  instructional  or  counseling  pro- 
grams whose  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  delinquency  and  criminal  behavior 
in  a  given  district  or  school. 

"(8)  The  term  'security  programs'  means 
any  administrative  procedure,  technological 
application,  or  training  and  assignment  of 
personnel,  instituted  to  protect  the  safety 
of  students,  school  personnel,  and  school 
property. 

"(9)  The  term  'renovation'  means  re- 
modeling or  alteration  (including  the  ac- 
quisition, installation,  modernization,  or 
replacement  of  equipment)  of  existing 
structures. 

"(10)  The  term  'alternative  educational 
program'  means  any  program  established 
either  within  a  given  school  or  In  another 
public  educational  faculty  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  unable  to  adjust  to  existing  pro- 
grams in  the  school  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed. 

"(11)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.". 
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A  TIP  IS  A  TIP  IS  A  BRIBE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
listening  with  great  Interest  to  the  rev- 
elations by  the  network  news  media 
that  the  oil  companies  have  been  paying 
bribes  or  other  types  of  payments  to 
foreign  governments  and  political  par- 
ties abroad. 

I  have  just  read  a  column  by  John 
Lofton  in  which  he  discusses  similar 
pasmients  by  the  networks;  this  makes 
me  wonder  why  the  networks  did  not 
reveal  that  they  were  engaged  in  activity 
similar  to  that  of  the  oil  companies. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 


to  commend  Mr.  Lofton's  column  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress: 

[nram   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer 

July  17,  1975] 

NrrwoKKs  Exposed— A  Tip  Is  a  Tip  Is  a 

Bribe 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington.— Well,  well,  weU.  What  bays 

we  here?  Walter  Cronklte  a  victim  of  pnm 

reports    that    were — are    you    ready? "in. 

complete  and  misleading"?  Yep,  that's  what 
ho  tells  me.  although  he  acknowledges  that 
his  own  faUure  to  make  things  perfectly 
clear,  shall  we  say,  helped  fuzz  matters  up 

The  whole  thing  started  early  last  month 
when  the  CBS  Evening  News'  anchorman 
appeared  at  a  business  forum  at  Rutgers 
University.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion 
Cronklte's  fellow  panelist  John  DeButts' 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  responded 
to  a  question  regarding  bribery  in  order  to 
do  business  in  foreign  countries.  DeButts 
said  he  did  not  approve  of  this  but  it  was 
sometimes  necessary. 

Now,  it  is  here,  Cronkite  says,  that  he 
added,  when  asked  what  he  thought  about 
the  practice,  that  it  was  abhorrent.  But  he 
said  it  was  not  uncommon  for  newsmen  to 
bribe  customs  agents  in  order  to  get  film 
out  of  foreign  countries. 

The  news  media,  naturaUy,  reported  the 
way  Walter  said  it  was,  although,  to  be  sure 
much  more  prominently  than  he  would  have 
lUced.  For  example,  on  page  one,  the  local 
paper,  the  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Home  News  head- 
lined  its  four  colunm  story,  "TV  News  Pavg 
Bribes:  Cronklte." 
WeU,  It's  really  not  this  bad,  says  Walter 
"I  was  talking  about  the  practice  of  tips, 
of  a  few  small  blUs  here  and  there  for  ex- 
peditious handling,  not  of  heavy  bribes  over 
a  period  of  time  on  a  formal  basis  with  hlRh 
officials.  That's  the  story." 

What  does  Mr.  Cronklte's  boss.  Richard 
Salant,  the  head  of  CBS  News,  think  about 
these  "tips"?  He  does  not.  and  the  not  Is 
imderlined,  approve  of  them.  He  says  CBS' 
Accounting  Department  finds  no  evidence 
that  such  payments  have  been  made. 

This  is  not  surprising,  reaUy,  since  those 
doing  the  "tipping"  are  unlUcely  to  itemize 
them— regardless  of  size— in  their  expense 
accounts.  They'll  probably  be  called  buslneaa 
expenses.  If  Salant  really  wants  to  find  out 
what's  going  on  he  should  ask  his  reporters 
and  technicians. 

What  about  the  other  networks?  Have  they 
ever  greased  the  palms  of  foreign  officials  to 
get  film  out?  NBC  News  President  Richard 
Wald  tells  me  this  Is  "a  murky  situation." 
As  a  general  matter,  he  doesn't  know  of  any 
instances.  But  he  is  aware  that  NBC  has  sent 
presents  to  freight  expediters  "in  many  air- 
ports" through  which  it  oiiipb  w^a  amounts 
of  film  or  equipment. 

Wald  doesn't  think  "one  hell  of  a  lot  of  the 
practice,"  he  says,  "but  on  the  other  hand 
I  don't  think  a  lot  about  It."  Such  gifts  are 
a  "universal  practice"  that  "begin  essenti- 
ally with  good  wUl."  Wald  sees  no  element  of 
bribery  in  them. 

ABC  News  President  WUllam  Sheehan  is 
very  straightforward.  He  tells  me:  "It  is 
common  practice  to  grease  palms  of  customs 
officials  and  airline  representatives  in  order 
to  expedite  the  shipment  of  film."  The 
amounts  could  run  anywhere  from  "a  couple 
of  doUars  to  $10." 

What  does  he  think  of  this  practice?  "In 
that  I  don't  see  the  specter  of  censorship  it 
is  not  one  of  the  things  I  think  about  a 
peat  deal.  I  am  certainly  not  happy  about 
having  to  slip  money  to  government  func- 
tionaries, but  then  again  I  don't  like  having 
to  slip  a  head  waiter  a  couple  of  dollars  for 
a  table  either." 

So,  It's  "tips"  and  not  bribes.  Don't  forget 
this. 

Now,  what  was  that  old  Joke  about  the 
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|100-a-night  caU  gh-l  who  when  offered  $60. 
screamed  at  her  customer:  "What  kind  of  a 
girl  do  you  think  I  am?"  and  he  replied.  "We 
already  know  that,  we're  Just  haggling  over 
price."  How  did  that  story  go  .  .  . 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
COUNCIL  OF  POLISH  CULTURAL 
CLUBS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  American  Council 
of  Polish  Cultural  Clubs  gathered  to- 
gether last  month  in  Miami,  Fla.,  to  at- 
tend the  association's  27th  convention. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ACPCC 
is  a  collective  organization  of  Polish  ed- 
ucational and  cultural  clubs  dedicated  to 
encouraging  higher  education  and 
scholarship  among  people  of  Polish  de- 
scent and  to  foster  in  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  a  consciousness  and  pride  of  their 
own  heritage.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Walter  Zacharlasiewicz,  the  pres- 
ident of  ACPCC,  the  ACPCC  has  carried 
on  the  important  task  of  national  uni- 
fication of  the  aims  and  goals  of  the 
Polish  members.  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
one  of  the  older  and  more  active  mem- 
ber clubs  is  the  Polanki,  Inc.,  Club  which 
is  located  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Wisconsin  which  I  represent 
in  Congress.  Directed  by  Mrs.  Janet 
Branden,  president,  Polanki  Inc.,  has 
promoted  many  worthwhile  activities  in 
support  of  ttie  community's  well-being. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  witnessed  many  contribu- 
tions made  by  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent in  'the  fields  of  education,  art,  and 
science.  In  this  respect,  the  American 
Council  of  Polish  Cultural  Clubs  has 
been  successful  in  promoting  commun- 
ication among  the  members  clubs  and 
in  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  finest 
elements  of  Polish  cultural  traditions  in 
our  multicultural  society. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  a  speech  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Shirley,  assistant  director  for 
Soviet  Union  and  East  European  Affairs 
for  USIA,  which  he  presented  to  the  27th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Council  of  Polish  Cultural  Clubs  on 
June  28,  1975.  The  text  follows: 

John  W.  Shirley  Speech  Before   American 

Council     of     Polish     Cultural     Clubs, 

June  28,   1975 

When  I  think  of  Poland,  I  think  of  suffer- 
ing and  sticrifice,  and  of  a  love  of  life  and 
liberty.  It  is  the  paradox  of  human  affairs 
that  they  should  so  often  go  together. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you,  however,  of 
the  proud  history  of  Poland;  without  pride 
In  your  past  you  woiUd  not  be  here  tonight; 
you  would  not  be  participating  in  this  kind 
of  program;  you  would  not  be  engaged  in 
the  work  of  maintaining  contact  with  your 
friends  and  famUies  back  home. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  In  Po- 
land. I  have  traveUed  its  length  and  breadth, 
from  the  Odra  to  the  Bug,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Czarny  Dunajec.  I  made  more  friends 
in  Poland  than  at  any  of  my  foreign  posts 
and  I  know  that  they  wlU  endure  for  s  llfe- 
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time.  I  have  come  to  know  and  respect  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  the  sense  of  pride,  and  the 
power  of  cultxiral  cohesion  that  has  enabled 
Poland  to  survive  through  invasion,  parti- 
tion, and  the  cataclysm  of  World  War  II. 

The  friendship  between  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  of  our  own  country  goes  back  to 
the  beginning  of  our  national  existence.  To- 
day, on  the  eve  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  our  liberty  for  which  we  Jointly  fought, 
we  can  say  with  pride  that  the  United  States 
and  Poland  retain  their  old  friendship. 

That  friendship  is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  work  of  organizations  like  yours. 

The  Agency  of  Government  which  I  repre- 
sent, the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(USIA) ,  seeks  to  maintain  constructive  com- 
munication and  to  enhance  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  Poland.  But 
we  can  never  hope  to  achieve  the  degree  of 
acceptance  which  is  accorded  to  you  by  ties 
of  blood  and  history.  You  who  have  friends 
and  family  in  Poland,  who  keep  in  touch 
out  of  a  love  of  persons,  of  country  and  of 
culture,  are  performing  a  serx^ce  which  can- 
not be  duplicated.  For  that,  we  all  salute 
you. 

During  the  past  five  years,  relations  be- 
tween Poland  and  the  United  States  have 
Improved  rapidly. 

Trade  between  the  two  countries  which 
totalled  only  a  little  more  than  $100  million 
in  1969,  reached  $650  million  in  1974,  and 
is  expected  to  increase  even  further  this 
year.  The  value  of  U.S.-Polish  commerce,  in 
fact,  may  exceed  $1  bUlion  by  1976,  a  devel- 
opment which  has  been  welcomed  In  both 
countries. 

Politically,  too.  we  are  enjoying  a  period 
described  by  the  present  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Warsaw,  Richard  Davles,  as  "a  dy- 
namic period  of  progress."  An  exchange  of 
visits  has  taken  place  at  the  highest  level  of 
our  governments,  and  new  momentiim  has 
been  created  for  political  and  cultural  con- 
tacts. 

A  record  number  of  900  Polish  students, 
scholars  and  scientists  are  visiting  the  United 
States  this  yetir  for  study  and  research.  We 
hope  to  see  that  number  grow  to  1,000  In  the 
very  near  future.  We  hope  also  to  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Americans  now  par- 
ticipating In  similar  programs  in  Poland, 
which  last  year  totaled  300  persons  Including 
15   Pulbrlght   exchange   professors. 

USIA's  own  facilities  have  also  grown  In 
recent  years.  Beginning  with  small  libraries 
In  the  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  and  In  our  Con- 
sulate at  Poznan,  we  have  recently  opened  a 
Consulate  and  Cultural  Center  in  Krakow. 
Just  this  year  we  have  been  asked  to  estab- 
lish an  American  library  at  the  University 
of  Warsaw,  to  support  the  Center  of  Ameri- 
can Civilization  being  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Warsaw  and  the  University 
of  Indiana. 

USIA  and  the  Bicentennial  Commission 
are  also  proud  of  the  exhibit,  "The  World  of 
Franklin  and  Jefferson."  Now  in  Warsaw,  It 
wlU  be  shown  in  only  two  other  European 
capitals:  Paris  and  London.  Nearly  10,000 
Poles  have  seen  this  exhibit  each  week,  and 
have  thrilled  to  the  significance  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  stirring  drama  of  America's 
birth  and  growth.  The  exhibit  underscores 
Poland's  contribution  to  our  own  struggle 
for  freedom.  The  achievements  of  Koscluszko 
and  Pulaski,  familiar  to  all,  symbolize  the 
courage.  Idealism,  and  energy  which  Poland's 
sons  and  daughters  contributed  to  the  young 
American  republic.  Works  of  art,  documents, 
and  memorabUia  from  museums  and  libraries 
throughout  Poland,  including  Warsaw, 
Krakow,  Lodz,  Warka,  and  Plock.  attest  to 
the  ongoing  contributions  of  the  Polish 
people  to  the  world. 

The  theme  of  close  ties  between  our  two 
peoples  wlU  be  carried  in  other  bicenten- 
nial projects  as  well.  USIA  is  engaged  in  fa- 
cilitating symposia,  cultural  presentations 
and  commemorative  activities  in  Poland, 
and  Is  helping  to  promote  Polish  Involve- 
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ment  In  Bicentennial  programs  In  the  United 
States.  A  series  of  articles  in  our  Polish  lan- 
guage magazine,  Ameryka.  will  also  feature 
the  historical,  economic,  political  and  cul- 
tural contributions  of  Polish-Americans. 

Enough,  however,  about  USIA.  I  am  ob- 
viously proud  of  the  Agency  and  the  Job  it  Is 
doing.  But  I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few 
words,  before  closing,  about  the  current 
status  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Of  course,  differences  in  Ideology,  in  po- 
litical and  In  economic  organization  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  persist.  There  are  many  funda- 
mental issues  on  which  we  disagree.  But 
expanding  trade.  Increased  cultural  con- 
tacts and  the  growing  desire  to  find  a  po- 
litical modus  Vivendi  are  serving  to  ease 
the  strain  of  the  cold  war  years  and  elim- 
inate some  of  the  misunderstandings  that 
multiplied  so  r^idly  In  the  nineteen  for- 
ties and  fifties.  It  foUows  that  this  proc- 
ess is  taking  place  without  any  sacrifice  of 
our  own  principles. 

We  have  come  to  understand  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  contribute  to  each 
other.  Shared  technological  advances  can 
help  to  Improve  the  quantity  of  life  for 
all  peoples.  Common  efforts  to  reduce  the 
high  costs  which  presently  plague  the  world 
are  mutually  beneficial.  Sbej'lng  our  cul- 
tural achievements — in  the  cinema,  in 
painting,  in  literature  and  music — is  a  uni- 
versaUy  enriching  experience.  Working  to- 
gether to  ease  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
reduce  troop  levels  Is  an  inescapable  ne- 
cessity if  we  are  to  leave  to  our  chUdren  a 
sane  and  prosperous  world. 

When  I  lived  In  Poland  I  had — and  I 
proudly  retain — a  particularly  close  friend. 
He  is  an  old  man;  slim  and  hard,  with  the 
glance  of  an  eagle  and  the  bearing  of  an 
ancient  race.  He  rode  with  PUsudski  In 
1920,  and,  again,  in  1939,  with  the  valiant 
armies  of  free  Poland.  He  spent  six  years  in 
Mauthausen,  but  he  returned  unbroken, 
his  pride  Intact.  We  often  rode  together 
and  he  would  speak  to  me  of  the  glories  of 
the  pctst,  of  his  love  of  country,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Polish  soil. 

On  the  day  before  my  departure  from 
Poland  three  years  ago,  we  rode  our  horses 
down  to  the  banks  of  Vistula  and  sat  quiet- 
ly looking  at  the  slowly  flowing  river,  at  the 
reeds  swaying  in  the  gentle  breeze  and,  in 
In  the  distsmce,  at  the  towers  of  Warsaw. 

On  that  day,  and  through  the  look  in  the 
face  of  my  old  friend,  I  was  able  better  to 
understand  Poland  than  at  any  other  mo- 
ment of  my  stay.  Tonight,  looking  at  your 
faces  and,  hearing  you  speak  about  the  pur- 
poses of  your  organization,  and  your  ac- 
tivities, I  sense  much  of  this  same  spirit. 
It  Is  a  spirit  which  suits  Americans  well.  It 
Is  the  spirit  which  upholds  the  ideal  of  uni- 
ty in  pluralism  which  is  the  central  theme 
of  the  American  experience. 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE  IN  ENG- 
LAND: FALLING  STANDARDS  AND 
SAGGING  MORALE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  It  is 
too  late,  those  Americans  who  advocate 
that  we  substitute  a  nationalized  medical 
system  for  our  traditional  system  of  pri- 
vate practice  should  carefully  consider 
the  available  data  concerning  how  so- 
cialized medicine  has  worked  In  other 
countries. 
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The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  under 
socialized  medicine,  the  waiting  lists  are 
long,  the  numbers  of  doctors  who  are 
emigrating  is  large,  the  facilities  are  de- 
teriorating and  are  not  being  adequately 
replaced,  and  the  care  received  by  pa- 
tients is  on  a  lower  and  lower  level. 

A  pediatrician  in  England  was  quoted 
by  the  British  Medical  Journal  as  stat- 
ing that, 

If  I  had  my  time  again,  I  would  not  choose 
a  career  In  the  hoepltal  service — Ifs  not  a 
career  any  more,  it's  a  vocation.  When  I 
started  up  the  hospital  ladder  a  consultant 
was  in  charge  of  his  own  destiny.  But  I  feel 
that  my  circumstances — my  way  of  life  and 
standard  of  living — are  no  longer  under  my 
control.  What's  more  the  present  govern- 
ment does  not  seem  to  care  about  medicine. 

The  main  source  of  discontent  among 
British  doctors,  reports  the  Medical 
Journal,  is 

The  combination  of  Inefficiency  and  bu- 
reaucracy that  had  overtaken  so  many  fea- 
tuies  of  the  N.HJS.  In  the  last  few  years.  At 
the  simplest  level  the  standard  of  care  on 
the  wards  had  fallen.  .  .  .  And  nursing  stand- 
ards are  falling.  .  .  .  Too  often  wards,  recov- 
ery rooms,  and  other  vital  areas  are  left  In 
charge  of  an  Inexperienced  unqualified  girl. 
.  .  .  Committees  had  proliferated  to  such  an 
extent  that  Identification  of  the  authority 
responsible  for  a  problem  was  no  longer 
possible  in  many  cases. 

Bureaucratic  medicine  is  as  inefficient 
as  other  forms  of  bureaucratic  manage- 
ment. In  matters  of  Ufe  and  death,  how- 
ever, such  inefficiency  is  not  permissible. 
If  Americans  wish  to  see  how  a  socialized 
medical  system  works,  a  careful  look  at 
Great  Britain  should  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince them  that  our  current  private 
practice  system  of  medicine  should  be 
maintained.  Here  we  have  no  shortage 
of  hospital  beds,  no  waiting  lists  for  oper- 
ations, and  no  emigration  of  our  best 
doctors. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "Falling  Standards  and  Sagging 
Morale,"  which  appeared  in  the  March 
22,  1975  issue  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  time. 
[Prom     a     Special     Correspondent,    British 

Medical  Journal,  1975,  1,  675-676] 
Conversations  Wrrn  Consultants — Falling 
Standards  and  Sacgino  Morale 
"If  I  had  my  time  again."  said  the  paedia- 
trician, "I  would  not  choose  a  career  in  the 
hospital  service — it's  not  a  career  any  more, 
it's  a  vocation.  When  I  started  up  the  hospi- 
tal ladder  a  consultant  was  In  charge  of  his 
own  destiny.  But  I  feel  that  my  circum- 
stances— my  way  of  life  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing—are no  longer  under  my  control.  What's 
more  the  present  Government  does  not  seem 
to  care  about  medicine.  Consultants  are  ex- 
pendable." 

In  oommon  with  other  yovmg  consultants 
he  specially  resented  the  accident  of  timing 
that  had  made  his  mortgage  a  nightmare 
Consultants  appointed  in  the  middle  1960s 
could  find  houses— solid,  detached,  middle- 
class  houses— that  they  could  afford  to  buy 
on  a  whole-timer's  income.  Those  being  ap- 
pointed now,  while  no  longer  able  to  aspire 
to  anything  more  than  a  very  basic  property, 
could  at  least  get  one  of  the  tax-free  loans 
(brought  in  in  1971)  to  help  with  its  pur- 
chase.  A  few,  like  him,  had  been  caught  be- 
tween the  two  situations  and  faced  a  pros- 
pect  of  bankruptcy  tf  the  mortgage  interest 
rate  rose  any  higher. 
Total  de^alr  was  prevented  by  the  satls- 
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faction  still  offered  by  hospital  work;  but  this 
group  of  consultants  in  a  cathedral  city  saw 
no  grounds  for  optimism  about  the  future. 
The  collapse  of  the  hospital  building  pro- 
gramme had  clearly  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  morale,  for  in  their  city  (as  in  so  many 
others)  the  prospect  of  a  new  district  gen- 
eral hospital  had  been  held  out  to  every  new 
consultant  appointed.  At  present  many  of 
their  day-to-day  frustrations  were  directly 
due  to  having  to  work  in  two  hospitals,  a 
couple  of  miles  apart,  neither  of  which  alone 
was  large  enough  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  a  district  hospital.  This  led  to  wasteful 
duplication  of  resources;  two  sets  of  Junior 
staff  had  to  be  on  call  at  night;  and  there 
were  endless  Journeys  between  the  two  build- 
ings. Further  complications  came  from  the 
geriatric  and  psychiatric  units  being  In  two 
more  hospitals  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
Difficult  working  conditions  were  just  about 
tolerable  If  they  were  seen  as  temporary;  once 
converted  into  a  life-sentence  the  prospect 
was  appalling. 

EFFECTS   OP   WORK-TO-CONTRACT 

The  work-to-contract,  supported  by  every 
one  of  the  staff,  would  Inevitably  have  long- 
term  psychological  effects.  In  the  past  wait- 
ing lists  had  been  kept  short  by  medical  and 
nursing  staff  working  long  hours  at  a  frantic 
pace.  The  only  apparent  effect  of  that  effort 
had  been  to  induce  In  the  politicians  a  feel- 
ing of  self-satisfaction.  The  work-to-contract 
had  made  outpatient  clinics  a  pleasure  rather 
than  a  chore,  and  no  one  saw  any  prospect  of 
a  return  to  the  old  ways  of  rush  and  scramble 
Waiting  lists  were  lengthening:  but  at  the 
same  time  the  numbers  of  requests  for  out- 
patient appointments  were  falling.  Perhaps 
there  would  be  a  reassessment  of  medical 
priorities. 

The  main  source  of  discontent,  however, 
seemed  to  be  the  combination  of  Inefflclency 
and  bureaucracy  that  had  overtaken  so  many 
features  of  the  N.H.S.  in  the  last  few  years 
At  the  simplest  level  the  standard  of  care 
on  the  wards  had  fallen. 

"They  are  dirty,"  a  surgeon  told  me.  "The 
ward  sister  no  longer  has  authority  to  tell 
the  cleaner  to  do  her  work  properly— that 
Is  now  the  Job  of  the  'hou<;ehold  supervislor.' 
And  nursing  standards  are  falling;  we're 
not  getting  recruits  of  the  same  quality 
we  had  a  few  years  ago.  Too  often  wards,  re- 
covery rooms,  and  other  vital  areas  are  left 
In  charge  of  an  Inexperienced  unqualified 
girl."  The  reorganization  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ice had  been  a  disaster.  Committees  had  pro- 
liferated to  such  an  extent  that  identification 
of  the  authority  responsible  for  a  problem 
was  no  longer  pos<!ibIe  in  many  cases  "We 
had  an  outbreak  of  food  poisoning  in  a  local 
school  recently."  I  was  told.  "About  half  the 
kids  were  affected— clearly  some  Investigation 
was  called  for."  But  no  one  could  be  found 
by  the  local  bacteriologist  to  take  responsi- 
bility. "In  the  old  days  we'd  have  'phoned 
theM.O.H.  Nowadays— goodness  knows  what 
we're  expected  do." 

The  consultants  who  sat  on  the  new  com- 
mittees found  the  process  equally  frustrat- 
ing. One  of  them  was  on  seven  committees 
including  those  within  his  own  hospital  and 
had  gone  on  a  course  in  order  to  learn  about 
management  techniques."  "What  a  waste  of 
time  that  was."  he  said.  "Consultants' 
opinions  seem  to  count  for  verv  little  In 
these  committees."  This  disenchantment  was 
echoed  by  his  colleagues— Indeed  one  of  them 
argued  that  if  the  administrative  structure 
was  scrapped  and  the  money  saved  given 
to  the  districts  to  get  on  with  the  Job,  the 
quality  of  the  service  would  return  to  an 
acceptable  level. 

WORKING    THE    SYSTEM 

I  found  similar  dissatisfactions  In  a  London 
teaching  hospital,  where  a  clinical  professor 
^It,"**^'  ^^^  Problems  of  trying  to  work 
within  the  new  system.  "Take  the  simple 
matter  of  getting  approval  for  a  new  registrar 
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or  senior  regUtrar  post,"  he  said,  "in  the 
olds  days— the  late  1960s— all  we  needed  to 
do  was  have  a  talk  with  the  admlnistratora 
at  the  hospital;  they  put  the  proposal  up  to 
the  board  of  governors:  if  they  approved  the 
proposal  went  straight  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Now  the  proposal  has  to  go  throush 
at  least  14  stages.  ^" 

"Look  at  this  fiow  diagram."  he  went  on 
"It's  a  sort  of  mad  administrators'  Monopoly 
Most  of  the  posts  removed  from  teaching 
hospitals  In  the  great  regUtrar  redeployment 
scheme  are  at  present  lost  in  the  middle  of 
this  committee  network— and  the  young  doc- 
tors  who  should  have  been  doing  the  lobs 
have  emigrated.  Even  at  the  simplest  level  we 
can  no  longer  get  approval  for  supernumary 
part-time  senior  registrar  posts  for  married 
women  doctors.  It  used  to  be  possible  to  get  a 
decision  from  the  Department  within  four  to 
five  weeks.  Now  It  seems  to  take  nearly  a 
year— and  women  won't  wait  around  that 
long  to  see  if  they  can  be  offered  a  job  " 

WhUe  his  work  stlU  gave  him  a  lot  of  satU- 
faction  he  had  no  doubt  that  standards  had 
fallen  in  the  last  two  years.  There  was  a 
desperate  shortage  of  competent  nursea- 
the  Salmon  structure  seemed  to  have  been 
another  disaster.  Furthermore  he  agreed  that 
morale  had  dropped,  largely  In  the  last  few 
months.  "In  many  units  big  efforts  were  made 
to  eliminate  waiting  lists,"  he  explained 
Day  surgery,  five-day  wards,  all  sorts  of 
methods  were  used,  and  the  watlng  lists  did 
wTT^^i'''  "^^^^  disappear.  Then  came  the 
N.U.P.E.  Industrial  action,  followed  by  the 
present  work  to  rule;  and  the  waiting  lists 
are  longer  than  ever.  No  one  will  get  the 
staff  to  make  that  effort  all  over  again— we're 
stuck  with  waiting  lists  indefinitely." 

The  money  worries  I  had  found  In  the 
country  were  even  more  pressing  in  London 
The  professor  told  me  that  only  in  the  last 
year  had  money  ever  oome  into  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  hospital  common  room  "Talk 
used  to  be  about  research  projects,  or  trips 
abroad,  or  clinical  problems;  now  I  hear  peo- 
ple saying  'the  clutch  has  gone,  and  goodness 
knows  how  I'm  going  to  pay  for  if  " 

His  colleagues  agreed.  Many  had  trimmed 
off  their  surplus  expenditures,  and  for  those 
without  merit  awards  the  next  round  of  cuts 
would  have  to  take  the  house,  the  chUdren's 
education,  or  the  car— and  several  made  the 
point  that  that  was  the  stage  at  which  peo- 
ple emigrate.  Frustrations  are  made  worse 
by  the  fact  that  other  N.H,S.  staff  seem  to 
have  done  rather  well.  "Assuming  averages  of 
promotton,"  I  was  told,  "up  to  the  4e  o' 
31  a  laboratory  technician  with  Just  7  few 
emergency  calls  earns  more  than  a  sister 
with  five  hours  of  overtime  a  week,  who  In 

tortorvr^  '^n  V  ^^*°  •*  ^"°'*''  hospital  doc- 
tor working  80  hours  a  week.  Everyone  knows 
that  nurses  are  underpaid,  but  who  knows 
that  they  earn  more  than  a  young  doctor  of 
f»^f,t"^  *l^^^°  ^  struggling  to  bring  up  a 
Jd.^r*  *Al*  "  technician  earns  mSr» 
than  either  of  them?" 


GOVERNMENT  IS  A  "BIG  MOTHER" 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

op   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
'js  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
exiwsed  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Murray 
Weidenbaum.  He  came  to  Washington, 
D.C..  In  1949,  during  the  wonder  years  of 
Federal  bureaucratic  regulation  Bor- 
rowing a  phrase  from  the  late  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson,  he  was  "present  at  the  crea- 
tion.   He  was  once  a  leader  In  the  regu- 
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latory  field,  and  now  he  is  one  of  its 
most  articulate  critics. 

He  serves  as  director  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  American  Business  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  hav- 
ing formerly  held  the  position  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
following  article  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, July  20,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  I  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 

"Big  Mother"  Has  Her  Ete  on  Little 
Business 
(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 
St.  Louis. — The  growing  national  concern 
about    protecting    individual    rights    from 
goverument    encroachment    is    well    placed, 
but  It  may  be  too  limited.  There  is  a  striking 
but  Uttle-notlced  parallel  between  the  lib- 
erals' concern  about  infringement  by  federal 
agencies  on  the  clvU  liberties  of  individuals 
and    the   rising   conservative   concern    with 
government  infringement  on  the  freedom  of 
many  of  the  same  individuals,  but  In  their 
capacity  as  decision-makers  in  private  busi- 
ness. 

The  first  and  well-known  concern  often 
Is  termed  "big  brotherism."  The  latter  and 
apparently  more  Ignored  problem  arises 
from  the  increasing  pace  of  government  reg- 
ulation of  business,  supposedly  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Let's  call  It  "big  motherism." 
Often  many  people  are  outraged,  and 
properly  so.  by  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
"no-knock"  powers  of  federal  investigative 
agencies.  Yet  they  readily  Ignore  the  unchal- 
lenged "no-knock"  power  possessed  and  used 
by  other  federal  agencies  in  their  capacity 
as  "big  mother"  controlling  the  actions  of 
ostensibly  private  business. 

Federal  inspectors  are  an  increasingly  im- 
portant physical  presence  in  private  indus- 
try. The  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled  that 
air-pollution  inspectors  do  not  need  search 
warrants  to  enter  the  property  of  suspected 
polluters  as  long  as  they  do  not  enter  areas 
closed  to  the  public.  The  unannounced  and 
warrantless  Inspsctions  were  held  not  to  be 
in  violation  of  constitutional  protections 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizxire. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Labor  Department's 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA)  can  go  further.  They  have 
literally  "no-knock"  power  to  enter  the 
premises  of  virtually  any  business  in  the 
United  Stetes,  without  a  warrant  or  even 
prior  announcement,  to  Inspect  for  health 
and  safety  violations.  Jail  terms  are  pro- 
vided in  the  OSHA  law  for  anyone  tipping 
off  a  "raid."  A  recent  court  test  has  re- 
affirmed the  right  of  OSHA  inspectors  to 
enter  a  work  site  for  inspections  without  so 
much  as  a  "by  your  leave."  A  U.S.  district 
court,  acting  on  the  case  of  a  firm  which 
had  refused  an  inspector  entry  until  the 
company's  attorney  was  present,  ruled  that 
the  federal  agents  did  not  need  such  war- 
rants to  enter  workplaces. 

In  an  even  more  basic  area  of  civil  liber- 
ties, this  nation's  legal  tradition  is  that  indi- 
viduals in  their  dealings  with  government 
are  Innocent  unless  proven  guUty.  This  does 
not  quite  seem  to  be  he  case  for  business 
firms  dealing  with  at  least  one  federal  regu- 
latory agency.  In  Its  standard  publication 
Banned  Products,  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Conunisslon  makes  the  following 
rather  high-handed  statement:  "Articles  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  regulation 
are  to  be  considered  as  banned,  and  added 
to  the  Banned  Producte  List  by  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission." 

Nor  do  federal  regulatory  agencies  always 
feel  obligated  to  follow  normal  standards  of 
fairness  in  dealing  with  business  firms.  Con- 
sider the  possibUlty  of  biased  decision-mak- 
ing inherent  In  the  recent  agreement  be- 
tween the  UJ3.  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH),  the 
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agency  that  does  the  basic  research  under- 
lying new  OSHA  regulations,  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  official  federal 
study  of  safety  and  health  hazards  in  the 
clothing  Industry  Is  being  conducted  by  a 
union  employee  and  financed  by  the  union. 
In  the  words  of  the  OSHA  publication  which 
enthusiastically  reported  the  undertaking, 
"The  union  will  help  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  plant  managers."  It  Is  painful  to  try  to 
picture  the  reaction  of  a  company  manage- 
ment to  the  investigation  of  its  premises  by 
Ite  union  on  behalf  of  the  government! 

The  instances  of  waste  and  foolishness  on 
the  part  of  government  regulators  pale  when 
compaj-ed  to  the  arbitrary  power  that  they 
can  exert.  To  cite  a  member  of  the  Consum- 
er Product  Safety  Conunisslon,  "any  time 
that  consumer  safety  Is  threatened,  we're 
going  to  go  for  the  company's  throat,"  That 
this  stetement  Is  not  merely  an  overblown 
metaphor  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  case 
of  MarUn  Toy  Products  of  Horlcon,  WU- 
consin. 

The  firm's  two  main  products.  Flutter  Ball 
and  Birdie  Ball,  were  plastic  toys  for  chil- 
dren. Identical  except  that  one  contained  a 
butterfly  and  the  other  a  bird.  The  toys  orig- 
inally held  plastic  pellete  that  rattled.  This 
led  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in 
1972  to  place  the  products  on  Its  ban  list 
because  it  was  worried  that,  if  the  toys 
cracked,  the  pellets  could  be  swallowed  by  a 
chUd.  The  company  recalled  the  toys  and 
redesigned  Ite  product  line  to  eliminate  the 
pellete  and  thus  be  removed  from  the  ban 
list. 

The  newly  formed  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  in  1973  assumed  respon- 
sibility in  this  area.  Because  of  an  "editorial 
error,"  it  put  the  Marlln  producte  on  ite  new 
ban  list,  although  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  to  ban  them.  Apparently  the  commis- 
sion Incorporated  an  out-of-date  FDA  list. 
The  error  was  called  to  the  commission's  at- 
tention, but  it  replied  that  it  was  not  about 
to  recaU  260,000  llste  "Just  to  take  one  or  two 
toys  off." 

Marlln  Toy  Producte  was  forced  out  of  the 
toy  business  and  had  to  lay  off  75  per  cent  of 
ite  employees  due  to  the  federal  error  It  is 
Ironic  to  note  that  the  commission  specializes 
in  ordering  companies  to  recaU  their  prod- 
ucte If  any  defective  ones  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  refuses  to  recaU  Ite  own  product 
when  there  Is  a  defect  in  every  single  one 

Some  of  the  stetemente  of  federal  regu- 
lators do  sound  reminiscent  of  the  old  to- 
tallterlan  dogma  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means.  "When  It  involves  a  product  that  Is 
unsafe.  I  don't  care  how  much  it  coste  the 
company  to  correct  the  problem."  stetes  a 
member  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  And.  on  that  other  occasion 
Any  time  that  consumer  safety  Is  threat^ 
ened,  we're  going  to  go  for  the  company's 

Certainly,  a  society  can  and  should  act  to 
protect  consumers  against  rapacious  sellers, 
individual  workers  against  unscrupulous  em- 
p^yers,  and  future  generations  against  those 
who  would  squander  the  nation's  resources 
But  following  due  process— in  plain  English 
fair  procedures— Is  the  essence  of  the  demo- 
cratic, non-totalltarlan  approach 


AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVB3 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  con- 
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sider  H.R.  7575  which  creates  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection.  I  have  received, 
as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived, a  great  deal  of  mail  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  Members  of  Congress 
a  letter  I  received  from  a  broadcaster  in 
my  district  who  is  president  of  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Broadcasters.  His  letter 
outlines  the  problems  that  Agency  for 
Consumer.  Protection  interference  in  the 
license  renewal  process  would  cause  both 
broadcasters  and  the  public.  The  letter 
also  urges  my  support  of  an  amendment 
to  exempt  broadcasters  from  the  far- 
reaching  powers  of  this  new  super- 
agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  raises  very  valid 
objections,  but  what  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Protection,  as  it  Is  currently  pro- 
posed, would  do  to  broadcasters  is  only 
part  of  the  problem.  What  it  will  do  to 
retail  businesses,  farmers,  and  manufac- 
turers is  even  worse.  This  bill  will  give 
the  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  the 
power  to  intervene  with  full  party  status 
in  any  regulatory  agency  proceeding  of 
its  choice,  except  those  involving  labor 
matters,  becoming  in  essence  a  second 
Government  prosecutor  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  regulations;  producing  either 
duplication  of,  or  conflict  with  the 
regulatory  agency's  efforts,  and  leaving 
the  afifected  businessman  wondering  how 
to  deal  with  his  schizophrenic  Govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  keep  the  broadcasters  alert 
to  the  dangers  of  this  bill,  I  may  not 
vote  to  exempt  them,  but  as  difficult  as 
it  is  to  vote  against  a  bill  which  has  been 
tagged  "pro-consumer,"  I  cannot  sup- 
port H.R.  7575  in  its  present  form. 
The  letter  follows: 

Ohio  Association 

OF  Broadcasters, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  July  9. 1975. 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bud:  We  congratulate  you  for  sup- 
porting the  Intereste  of  consumers  in  your 
consideration  of  the  ACP,  H.R.  7575,  pres- 
ently in  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. At  the  same  time  we  feel  compelled 
to  focus  your  attention  on  several  provisions 
In  the  bill  that  significantly  impair— and  in 
some  cases — cripple  broadcasters'  ability  to 
serve  the  public  interest.  In  sum. 

Present  broadcasting  operations  and  fed- 
eral regulation  now  requires  most  of  the 
practices  the  legislation  mandates. 

ACP  Interference  in  the  broadcast  license 
renewal  process  directly  threatens  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment,  and 
erodes  insulation  existing  between  govern- 
ment power  and  broadcast  content. 

ACP  could  result  in  ad  hoc  esteblishment 
of  criteria  for  broadcast  license  renewal  that 
change  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

ACP  could  rob  each  broadcaster's  local  au- 
diences of  their  right  to  Judge  that  Ucensee 
at  renewal  time. 

ACP  adds  more  cluttering,  delaying  un- 
needed  layers  to  an  already  choked  regula- 
tory system. 

The  Communications  Act  has  consistently 
embodied  the  basic  premise  upon  which 
broadcasters  operate  and  are  regulated :  Each 
broadcaster  Is  licensed  to  serve  the  needa 
and  Interests  of  his  local  audiences  and  Is 
usuaUy  Judged  at  renewal  time  by  his  per- 
formance in  serving  these  citizens.  In  making 
renewal  decisions,  the  FCC  usually  examines 
a  broadcaster's  performance  and  audience  re- 
sponses to  that  performance.  With  passage 
of  HJl.  7575,  the  broadcaster  cotild  very  weU 
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not  be  judged  by  those  he  serves,  who  Indeed 
seem  to  be  the  best  Judges  of  his  perform- 
ance. Instead,  the  fate  of  his  renewal  could 
be  Influenced  decisively  by  outside  third  par- 
ties— ACP  administrators — who  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  a  broadcaster's  perform- 
ance— or  his  audiences'  needs,  problems,  and 
Interests,  which  each  broadcaster  "lives 
with",  identifies  and  programs  for  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 

We  submit  that  no  individual  or  group  of 
individuads  in  Washington — however  euphe- 
mistic their  title — can  Judge  the  "consumer" 
orientation  of  a  broadcaster  better  than  can 
his  own  audience.  "Consumer  interests"  are 
best  defined  by  the  public  served,  not  by  a 
bevy  of  administrators  well  removed  from 
the  broadcaster's  audience  and  operating 
locale. 

Second,  present  practices  of  all  broad- 
casters, required  by  their  own  ethics  as  well 
as  by  current  federal  regulation,  now  address 
many  of  the  problems  specified  In  your  re- 
cent hearings,  and  In  the  "Need  for  the  Leg- 
islation" section  of  the  S.  200  Report,  i.e.  be- 
coming "familiar  with  the  views  and  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer  .  .  ."  "considering  in- 
terests of  the  consvmier  .  .  ."  and  .  .  .  in- 
suring that  consumers  learn  about  federal 
government  decisions  before  "It  is  too  late" 
etc. 

Under  current  PCC  reg\ilatlons.  each 
broadcaster  must  systematically  ascertain  the 
needs,  problems,  and  Interests  of  all  segments 
of  his  community,  invite  comments  for  the 
public  record  on  his  performance,  and  keep 
his  audience  aware  of  upcoming  renewal  con- 
siderations and  deadlines.  Most  broadcasters 
go  well  beyond  these  requirements  in  keeping 
attuned  to  their  communities  and  in  com- 
municating with  citizens  and  Interest  groups 
in  their  service  areas. 

Indeed,  the  broadcaster  is  now  the  only 
businessman  in  the  country  who  must  have 
his  right  to  continue  in  business  renewed 
every  three  years.  This  process  is  open  and 
available  to  every  consumer  now.  In  addi- 
tion, many  licensees  now  provide  the  forum 
and  Impetus  for  consumer  advocacy  in  a 
host  of  commiuiities. 

Quite  clearly.  In  relation  to  broadcaster, 
the  functions  of  ACP  in  significant  respects 
duplicate  practices  and  regulations  now  In 
effect.  ACP  would  impose  totally  unneces- 
sary government  interference  upon  the  op- 
eration of  each  licensee,  and  add  still  an- 
other layer  to  an  already  cumbersome  un- 
wieldy regulatc»7  process. 

In  tact,  as  the  Congress  has  expressed  in 
recent  PCC  oversight  hearings,  and  as  the 
President  and  FCC  have  proposed  in  their 
calls  for  further  deregulation,  we  seek  fair 
but  expedited  federal  renewal  and  rule-mak- 
ing proceedings. 

Historically,  many  of  these  proceedings 
have  lingered  for  years,  which  Is  unfair  to 
all  involved.  ACP  Intervention  in  such  mat- 
ters is  not  only  unnecessary.  It  stands  to 
add  still  more  confusion  and  delay  to  con- 
clusion of  these  processes.  Of  course,  ACP 
could  not  Intervene  in  each  and  every  li- 
cense renewal  process.  Its  Intervention  would 
probably  occur  on  a  case-by -case  basis.  Thus, 
the  cases  In  which  ACP  Intervened  would 
most  likely  be  Judged — eventually — on  dif- 
ferent criteria  than  would  cases  in  which  ACP 
was  not  involved.  The  result  would  be  that 
criteria  by  which  individual  broadcasters  are 
Judged  at  renewal  time  could  be  ever-chang- 
ing across  cases.  We  feel  this  consequences 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  broadcasters.  Li- 
censees have  the  right  to  know  by  what 
standards  their  performance  Is  to  be  eval- 
uated. And,  such  standards  should  be  of 
general  appllcabUlty;  not  be  applied  to 
some  broadcasters,  not  others.  Case-by-case 
variance  is  grossly  unfair. 

Most  Importantly,  ACP  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  our  First  Amendment  freedoms. 
3ur  system  of  broadcasting  is  unique   In 
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that  government  does  not  dictate  or  pro- 
gram the  content  of  our  media.  It  cannot 
and  should  not.  But  passage  of  the  ACP 
threatens  to  erode  seriously  the  precious  In- 
sulation between  government  power  and 
broadcast  content. 

Under  this  bill,  the  ACA  administrator 
can  intervene  directly  in  broadcast  regu- 
lation, and  enforcement  actions.  This  pow- 
er seems  especially  ominous  since  the  legis- 
lation 1)  makes  the  ACA  administrator,  in 
essence,  a  political  Presidential  appointee, 
and  2)  falls  to  provide  effective  systematic 
checks  or  explicit  Congressional  oversight 
on  the  exercise  of  his  power. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  amend  H.R.  7575 
to  correct  the  inequities  now  Incorporated 
in  the  legislation.  A  significant  first  step  in 
doing  so  is  exempting  the  vmique  license  re- 
newal process  from  the  ACP,  as  the  Senate 
in  essence  has  done  twice  by  overwhelming 
majorities. 

Sincerely, 

iSTKPRZN  T.   JOOS, 
President. 


July  25  y  1975 


July  25,  1975 


NEW  CONSUMER  AGENCY  NOT 
THE  ANSWER 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25,  1975 


Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
recently  voted  to  report  H.R.  7575  to  the 
House.  This  bill  would  set  up  an  Agency 
for  Consumer  Protection,  which  I  feel 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Everyone  agrees  that  existing  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  not  doing  an  ade- 
quate job  of  protecting  consumers.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  establishment  of  the  ACP  Is  the 
wrong  way  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  rationale  behind  this  agency  Is 
that  the  problem  Is  caused  by  existing 
agencies  not  considering  consumers'  In- 
terests. Proponents  of  this  bill  claim 
that  agency  proceedings  are  adversary  In 
nature  and  that  because  only  special  In- 
terest groups  have  lobbyists,  they  are  the 
only  Interests  that  are  represented. 

This,  I  feel,  is  a  distorted  and  simplistic 
view  of  the  problem.  I  doubt  that  agen- 
cies are  making  decisions  without  con- 
sidering their  eCfect  on  consumers.  The 
reasons  that  agencies  have  not  been  pro- 
tecting consumers  is  that  their  decision- 
making processes  are  generally  ineflft- 
cient.  As  a  result,  their  actions  produce 
unforeseen  and  sometimes  catastrophic 
results. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  usually  Identify 
product  safety,  lower  prices  and  environ- 
mental protection  as  the  primary  con- 
sumer interests.  Past  experience  with 
agencies  which  deal  with  these  areas 
should  make  us  hesitant  about  estab- 
lishing another  "consumer  protection" 
agency. 

Judging  from  constituent  mall,  the 
agencies  to  which  consumers  object  the 
most  are  the  existing  "consumer  pro- 
tection" agencies,  such  as  EPA  and  PDA. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  ACP  would  pro- 
tect consumers  any  better  than  these 
agencies.  Whether  the  problem  is  special 
interest  pressure,  corruption  or  general 
InefBciency.  the  ACP  would  have  the 
same  problems  that  other  agencies  have. 


Clearly,  the  solution  to  this  problem  is 
to  reform  the  existing  agencies  instead 
of  adding  a  new  one.  If  the  problem  Is 
lack  of  consumer  representation,  reforms 
should  be  made  within  the  agency  to  in- 
sure that  consumers'  interests  are  given 
primary  consideration.  If  there  are  other 
problems,  as  I  think  there  are,  these  also 
should  be  solved  by  reforming  the  agen- 
cy's structure. 

Some  have  argued  that  while  regula- 
tory reform  of  this  nature  is  desirable, 
It  simply  has  not  come  about.  However' 
It  is  Congress  fault  that  it  has  not  oc- 
curred. It  is  Congress  role  to  oversee 
agencies  and  a  major  reason  why  prob- 
lems are  not  remedied  is  that  we  have 
neglected  this  duty.  I  feel  that  we  should 
begin  to  exercise  our  proper  responsibil- 
ities Instead  of  passing  off  this  function 
to  a  new  agency. 

The  argument  that  consumers  want 
the  new  Agency  Is  simply  not  true.  I  have 
received  more  mall  from  my  district  op- 
posing the  agency  than  supporting  it.  In 
addition,  in  a  recent  survey  by  Opinion 
Research  Corp..  75  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed favored  an  Improvement  in  the 
workings  of  existing  agencies  over  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Agency.  Only  13 
percent  thought  that  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection  Is  worth  the  $60 
million  It  would  cost. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  critique  of  this  poll.  It 
said  that  Instead  of  measuring  people's 
views  about  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection,  it  demonstrated  their  frus- 
tration with  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Par  from  being  imrelated,  the  people's 
frustration  with  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
Is  the  determining  factor  in  their  opinion 
of  the  ACP.  They  oppose  this  bill  for  the 
same  reason  I  do.  The  people  of  this 
country  do  not  want  to  add  another  layer 
to  an  already  inefficient  and  overburden- 
s<Mne  bureaucracy. 

The  cost  of  this  Agency  would  be  enor- 
mous. The  Initial  $60  mUllon  price  tag  is 
substantial  In  and  of  Itself.  However,  it 
is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  In  3  years, 
If  this  Agency  proves  Ineffective,  as  I 
think  It  will,  we  will  undoubtedly  be  told 
that  the  failure  is  due  to  insufficient 
fimding.  At  that  point,  I  would  hope  that 
Congress  would  be  smart  enough  to  re- 
fuse further  funding  for  the  Agency,  but 
It  will  not.  Rather,  it  will  aggravate  the 
problem  of  expensive  bureaucracy  by  en- 
larging the  Agency's  budget. 

The  cost  of  the  Agency  would  not  end 
there.  A  recent  study  by  Murray  Weiden- 
baum  of  Washington  University  esti- 
mated that  the  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  Federal  regulations  of  business 
increased  almost  $600  million  from  1973 
to  1975.  Just  the  amount  of  paperwork 
involved  in  complying  with  Federal  regu- 
lations is  a  huge  expense.  Weidenbaiun 
estimates  that  individuals  and  businesses 
now  spend  a  total  of  130  million  man- 
hours  per  year  in  filling  out  Federal 
forms.  By  adding  to  the  bureaucracy,  the 
creation  of  a  new  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  would  increase  both  the 
paperwork  burden  and  the  costs  of  regu- 
lation. The  various  costs  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Agency  would  be 
paid  by  the  consumers  in  the  form  of 


higher  prices  and  taxes,  which  would  be 
a  heavy  burden  for  protection  they  would 
not  receive. 

We  are  being  extremely  naive  if  we 
think  that  the  ACP  Is  a  real  solution  to 
the  basic  problem  confronting  us.  This 
problem  is  that  existing  Federal  agencies 
have  gotten  out  of  hand  In  many  cases 
and  no  longer  fxmctlon  in  the  public 
interest. 

Instead  of  establishing  this  new 
Agency,  Congress  should  face  up  to  the 
problem  squarely  and  bring  agencies 
which  have  gotten  out  of  hand  back  un- 
der control.  Passage  of  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  ACP  would  constitute  an  ad- 
mission to  the  American  people  that 
Congress  can  no  longer  control  the 
agencies  it  has  created. 


THE  APOLLO-SOYUZ  TEST  PROJECT 
EXPERIMENTS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  test  project  has  drawn  to  a 
close.  I  believe  the  significance  of  this 
effort  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  now  is  becoming  better 
understood  by  the  general  public.  A 
major  area  of  effort  which  Is  less  well 
understood  by  the  public  and  highly  sig- 
nificant is  the  experimentation  on  board 
the  Apollo  spacecraft.  Among  the  ex- 
periments conducted  by  the  United 
States  are  photography  of  the  solar 
corona  and  zodiacal  light.  Investigation 
of  the  upper  atmosphere,  special  horizon 
photography,  biological  experiments, 
micro-organisms  growth,  fish  embryonic 
development,  and  genetic  experiments  on 
lower  life  forms.  In  addition  to  this,  ex- 
periments In  ultraviolet  absorption, 
fungi  formation,  crystal  growth,  and  a 
series  of  metallurgical  experiments  were 
undertaken.  These  experiments  were 
selected  after  a  long  and  careful  analysis 
to  provide  a  maximum  return  of  scien- 
tific information. 

Following  the  return  of  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  to  Earth,  months  of  inten- 
sive work  will  be  devoted  by  scientists 
to  examining  the  significance  of  each 
experiment.  I  am  Including  a  summary 
In  the  Record  of  each  of  these  experi- 
ments so  that  the  AmerlcEin  public  may 
be  better  informed  of  the  scientific  con- 
tent of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project. 
Description  of  the  experiments  follows: 

Extreme  UV  Survey  {MA-083). — The  pur- 
pose is  to  search  for  Extreme  Ultraviolet 
(EUV)  radiation  from  celestial  objects.  The 
discovery  of  a  class  of  EUV  sources  would 
open  up  a  new  branch  of  astronomy  and  pro- 
vide Important  information  on  the  inter- 
stellar medium.  It  has  been  hypothesized 
that  such  objects  exist  and  are  located  rela- 
tively nearby  (stellar  coronas,  defunct  pul- 
sars, accreting  matter  stars)  but  no  sys- 
tematic EUV  searches  have  been  made.  A 
flux  collecting  grazing  incidence  telescope 
with  an  EUV  detector  at  its  focal  point  will 
be  employed.  Band  pass  discrimination  will 
be  achieved  through  a  combination  of  the 
reflecting  efficiency  of  the  mirrors,  the  spec- 
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tral  response  of  the  detector,  and  a  thin 
metallic  band  pass  filter. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  C.  8.  Bowyer, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Heliun  Glow  {MA-088). — The  purpose  Is 
to  measure  the  intensity  and  spatial  distribu- 
tion of  helium  fluorescent  radiation  in  se- 
lected regions  of  the  night  sky.  The  measure- 
ments wUl  give  the  distribution  of  hellimi 
in  interplanetary  space  and  Indicate  the 
penetration  of  interstellar  helium  into  the 
solar  system.  A  systematic  mapping  of  this 
radiation  will  be  performed;  the  observations 
can  then  be  compared  with  a  number  of 
existing  theories.  A  narrow  band-pass  pho- 
tometer, with  wide  fleld-of-vlew,  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  spectral  resolution  will  be  ob- 
tained with  a  narrow  band-pass  thin  metallic 
filter  with  the  primary  sensing  element  be- 
ing a  photoelectric  surface. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  C.  S.  Bowyer, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

UV  Absorption  {MA-059). — The  purpose  Is 
to  measure  the  concentration  of  atmospheric 
species,  especially  atomic  oxygen  and  atomic 
nitrogen,  by  UV  absorption  and  resonance 
scattering  spectroscopy  in  the  medium  be- 
tween the  CSM  and  the  Soyuz  spacecraft. 
Direct  measurements  of  atomic  oxygen  and 
atomic  nitrogen  are  difficult  to  Interpret  be- 
cause of  chemical  reactions  in  a  mass  spec- 
trometer and,  therefore,  a  new  approach  is 
being  used  to  make  use  of  both  spacecraft. 
The  separation  of  the  two  spacecraft  will  be 
varied  to  eliminate  absorption  effects  of  con- 
taminants around  either  spacecraft.  The 
fleld-of-vlew  of  the  detector  can  be  turned 
to  look  at  light  resonantly  scattered  by  at- 
mospheric constituents  when  Soyuz  is  ab- 
sent. The  source  and  the  detector  wUl  be 
externally  mounted  on  the  spacecraft. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  Thomas  Dona- 
hue, University  of  Michigan. 

Soft  X-Ray  (MA-048.) — The  purpose  is 
twofold:  (1)  to  produce  a  map  of  celestial 
soft  x-ray  emissions  (0.1  to  1.0  Kev)  and  (2) 
to  record  the  spatial  dependence  and  time 
variability  of  atmospheric  x-ray  emissions 
connected  with  auroral  activity.  No  syste- 
matc  sky-survey  has  been  made  in  the  0.1 
to  1.0  kev  energy  range,  but  rocket  observa- 
tions have  detected  a  diffuse  background  of 
celestial  soft  x-ray  emissions.  X-ray  emissions 
from  an  aurora  provide  a  sensitive  indication 
of  the  incoming  electron  flux.  A  proportional 
counter  will  be  externally  mounted  on  the 
spacecraft;  some  spacecraft  pointing  at  spe- 
cific known  objects  is  required. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  Herbert  Fried- 
man, U.S.  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 

Doppler  Tracking  {MA-089) . — The  purpose 
Is  to  detect  and  measure  localized  anomalies 
of  the  earth's  gravity  field.  This  experiment 
will  test  the  low  satellite  pair  approach  to 
meeting  GRAV8AT  mission  objectives.  Disci- 
plines benefiting  from  this  experiment  are 
earth  physics,  i.e.  science  of  gravity  field 
structure  and  plate  tectonics.  This  experi- 
ment will  make  use  of  the  existing  Apollo 
VHP  ranging  system  and  recorder  with  a 
modification  to  make  the  ranging  system 
partially  phase  coherent. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  Q.  C.  Welffen- 
bach.  Dr.  M.  D.  Orossi,  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory. 

Multipurpose  Furnace  {MA-010) . — The 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  means  to  perform 
experiments  on  solidification,  crystal  growth, 
and  other  processes  involving  phase  changes 
in  various  types  of  materials.  At  least  two 
semiconductor  crystal  growth,  two  controlled 
solidification  and  two  spontaneous  weight- 
less effect  experiments  are  to  be  conducted; 
one  USSR  sponsored  experiment  will  also  be 
performed.  The  furnace  system  is  upgraded 
in  a  manner  as  suggested  by  the  experience 
gained  on  Sky  lab.  The  furnace  system  Is 
comprised  of  two  units:  the  Multipurpose 
Furnace  and  the  Control  Package.  The  fur- 
nace provides  three  experiment  chambers 
which  have  a  hot  zone,  thermal  gradient 
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section,  and  a  heat  extraction  section.  The 
Control  Package  regulates  the  temperature 
of  the  hot  zone,  permits  selection  of  the 
amount  of  soak  time  desired,  cools  the  fur- 
nace at  a  predetermined  rate,  and  shuts 
down  the  system.  The  instrument  is  located 
in  the  DM.  The  seven  experiments  asso- 
ciated with  the  multipurpose  experiment  are 
as  follows : 

Surface  Tension  Induced  Convection  (MA- 
041 ) ;  Principal  Investigator :  Dr.  R.  E.  Reed, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories. 

Monotectlc  and  Byntectlc  Alloys  (MA- 
044);  Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  C.  Y.  Ang. 
Northrop  Corporation. 

Interface  Marking  in  Crystals  (MA-060); 
Principal  Investigator;  Dr.  Harry  C.  Oatos, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Zero-G  Processing  of  Magnets  (MA-^70): 
Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  D.  J.  Larson, 
Qrumman  Aerospace  Corp. 

Crystal  Growth  Prom  the  Vapor  Phase 
(MA-085);  Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  Her- 
vert  Wiedemeler,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 

NaCl-Llf  Eutectlc  (MA-131);  Principal 
Investigator:  Dr.  Alfred  S.  Yue,  UCLA. 

USSR  Multiple  Material  Melting  (MA- 
150);  Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  I.  Ivanov, 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Electrophoresis  German  (MA-014). — The 
purpose  is  to  verify  the  electrophoresis  con- 
cept in  zero — "g";  to  test  the  quality  of  sep- 
aration at  high  sample  flow  rates;  and  to 
demonstrate  the  poesibUlty  of  separating 
cells  for  clinical  applications.  A  continuous 
flow  apparatus  is  used  to  separate  stained 
erythrocytes,  live  lymphocytes,  and  stem 
cells.  Tlie  new  data  from  these  samples  will 
provide  information  on  the  differentiation  of 
cells  responsible  for  production  of  antibodies 
and  red  blood  cells.  Maneuvering  of  the 
spacecraft  should  be  held  to  a  minimum 
during  the  two  hours  of  experiment  opera- 
tion. The  parts  of  this  experiment  to  be 
returned  to  earth  are  the  photographic  data 
taken  while  the  experiment  was  being  op- 
erated and  the  experiment  equipment. 

Principal  Investigator:  Prof.  Kurt  Hannig, 
Max  Planck  Institute  Germany. 

Microbial  Exchange  (AR-002) . — The  pur- 
Ijose  is  to  quantitatively  monitor  the  micro- 
bial load  and  defense  level  of  both  crews  and 
both  vehicles.  The  ASTP  mission  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  assess  the  microbial 
interchange  between  two  spacecraft  and  the 
crew  as  well  as  changes  in  their  microbial 
flora  from  both  aspects  of  susceptibility  and 
Immunity  responses.  The  USSR  delegation 
has  expressed  a  high  interest  in  this  experi- 
ment. Samples  will  be  collected  at  predeslg- 
nated  prelaunch  times,  during  flight,  and 
at  preselected  post-recovery  times.  An  ex- 
periment package  will  be  required  for  stow- 
age in  the  Soyuz. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  O.  R.  Taylor, 
NASA  Johnson  Space  Center. 

Zone  Forming  Fungi  (MA-147) . — The  pur- 
poses are  to  determine  the  effect  of  local 
radiation  factors  on  zone-forming  rhythms 
(puschino  strain)  of  fungus  cultures  and 
study  possible  changes  in  cultural  proper- 
ties (somatic  and  genetic  changes)  of  the 
strain  after  space  flight.  The  sample  devices 
provided  by  the  USSR  will  be  launched  on- 
board both  the  Apollo  and  Soyuz  spacecraft 
with  one  set  of  samples  being  exchanged  dur- 
ing the  docked  ptortion  of  flight.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  samples  are  to  be  taken  at 
specified  intervals  during  the  flight  of  the 
developing  fungal  colonies. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  I.  O.  Akoev, 
USSR;  Dr.  A.  Nicogossian,  U.S.  Point  of 
Contact. 

Light  Flash  (MA-106). — The  purpose  is  to 
correlate  astronaut-observed  light  flashes  in 
an  instrumented  light  tight  mask.  It  Is  de- 
sired to  determine  the  efficiency  of  detection 
of  charged  particles  such  as  galactic  cosmic 
primaries  that  penetrate  the  atmosphere  and 
geomagnetic  earth  shields  sufficiently  to  in- 
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teract  with  the  central  nervous  system  of 
the  crew  when  In  selected  sectors  of  the  orbit. 
The  equipment  Is  designed  to  ascertain  at 
what  frequency  cosmic  rays  can  be  detected 
by  the  crew,  what  Is  the  latitude  dependence 
of  this  phenomena,  and  to  ascertain  If  there 
are  any  other  sensory  phenomena  from  the 
particles  that  do  In  fact  Interact  with  other 
sensory  tissue  such  as  the  cochlear  nerve 
or  organ  of  cortl. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  T.  P.  Budlnger, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Artificial  Solar  Eclipse  {MA-148)  .—The 
purpose  Is  to  obtain  photometric  charac- 
teristics of  the  solar  corona  and  the  gaseovis 
environment  surrounding  at  the  Apollo 
spacecraft.  The  Apollo  spacecraft  will  be  used 
to  create  an  artificial  eclipse  of  the  sim  with 
respect  to  the  Soyuz  spacecraft.  The  Apollo 
spaM:ecraft  would  be  required  to  perform  a 
—X  translation  at  undocklng  as  accurately 
as  possible.  However,  because  the  n.S.  cannot 
provide  a  guarantee  regarding  the  length  of 
time  the  Apollo  shadow  would  remain  on 
Soyuz,  alternate  solutions  are  to  be  analyzed 
and  dlsctissed. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  O.  M.  Nlkolsky, 
USSR;  Dr.  Tom  GluU,  V3.  Point  of  Contact. 
Geodynamics  (MA-128). — The  purposes 
are:  to  evaluate  the  technique  of  tracking  a 
spacecraft  by  range  and  rangerate  measure- 
ment data  relayed  to  a  ground  station  via  a 
communications  relay  satellite  (ATS-P),  and 
to  determine  any  local  anomalies  of  the 
earth's  gravity  field.  This  experln^ent  is  com- 
plementary to  the  Doppler  experiment.  Some 
specific  attitude  orientation  will  be  required 
to  obtain  the  necessary  data. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  F.  O.  Vonbun, 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center. 

Biostack  (MA-107). — The  purpose  Is  to 
Investigate  the  biological  effects  of  cosmic 
radiation  and  charged  particles  (HZE)  dur- 
ing the  space  flight.  The  biostack  consists  of 
layers  of  several  selected  kinds  of  biological 
materials  stacked  alternately  with  different 
physical  track  detectors.  The  biological  ef- 
fects of  galactic  cosmic  particles  (HZE) 
under  consideration  are:  molecular  and  cel- 
lular inactlvation;  damage  to  nuclear  and 
other  subcellular  systems;  Induction  of  mu- 
tations leading  to  genetic  information  gained 
will  extend  and  expand  on  the  earlier  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  Apollo  16  and  17 
znissions.  The  Biostack  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
CM  in  a  location  where  shielding  to  the 
aunbient  cosmic  radiation  is  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. 

Principal  Investigator:  Prof.  Horst  Bucker, 
University  of  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Crystal  Growth  (MA-028). — The  purposes 
of  this  experiment  are :  to  determine  whether 
large,  high-quality  single  crystals  of  insolu- 
ble compounds  can  be  grown  by  allowllng 
two  or  more  reactant  solutions  to  diffuse  to- 
ward each  other  through  a  pure  water  region 
In  zero  gravity;  to  obtain  single  crystals  su- 
perior to  those  heretofore  available  for  cer- 
tain research  and  potential  commercial  ap- 
plications; to  obtain  data  for  evaluating  fully 
the  theoretically  predicted  benefits  of  grow- 
ing crystals  by  this  and  other  zero  gravity 
techniques  and  for  improving  the  techniques. 
This  experiment  consists  of  an  attempt  to 
grow  high-quality  crystals  of  insoluble  com- 
pounds in  zero  gravity  at  room  temperature 
In  water  solutions  by  allowing  reagents  to 
diffuse  into  the  water  and  react  to  form  com- 
pounds. High  temperature  crystal  growth 
methods  performed  on  earth  complicated  by 
phase  transformations  which  can  result  In 
various  kinds  of  defects.  The  favorable  re- 
sults of  the  vapor  transport  crystal  growth 
exi)erlment  flown  on  Skylab  has  generated 
the  Interest  in  this  experiment.  This  experi- 
ment will  be  stowed  In  the  CM. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  M.  D.  Llnd. 
Science  Center,  Rockwell  International  Cor- 
poration. 
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stratospheric  Aerosol  Measurement  {MA- 
007) . — The  purpose  of  this  experiment  Is  to 
measure  the  concentration  and  vertical  dis- 
tribution of  aerosols  In  the  stratosphere.  So- 
lar extinction  wUl  be  measured  by  a  photom- 
eter  operating  In  the  near  Infrared  region  of 
the  spectrum  in  order  to  assess  the  use  of 
this  measuring  technique  In  determining 
stratospheric  constituents  and  concentration. 
Measurements  will  be  performed  whUe  the 
spacecraft  Is  approaching  sunset  or  sunrise. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  T.  J.  Pepin,  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming. 

Electrophoresis  Technology  (MA-Oll). — 
The  purposes  of  the  Static  Electrophoresis 
System  are:  to  conduct  engineering  and  op- 
erational tests  of  a  space-rated  statls  electro- 
phoretlc  separation  apparatus  that  embodies 
major  features  of  the  technology  needed  for 
future  electrophoresis  operation  In  space  and 
to  ascertain  any  benefits  to  current  research 
in  medicine,  biology,  or  other  fields  that  may 
be  achievable  through  experimental  opera- 
tions with  the  apparatus.  This  experiment 
will  be  a  continued  development  of  the  static 
-fiuid  electrophoresis  technology  carried  out 
during  the  Apollo  14  and  16  missions  and 
does  not  duplicate  any  of  the  technology  ob- 
jectices  of  electrophoresis  experiment  MA- 
014.  It  will  attempt  to  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  several  zonal  separation  methods  and 
eliminate  sedimentation  problems  encoun- 
tered here  on  earth.  This  method  is  usually 
satisfactory  for  separating  low  molecular 
weight  materials.  Since  the  purpose  of  this 
technique  Is  to  verify  and  confirm  an  antic- 
ipated behavior,  aX\  flight  data  will  be  care- 
fully compared  with  ground  tests  and  estab- 
lished control  limits.  The  actual  sample  cap- 
sules and  film  magazine  are  to  be  returned 
for  performing  the  analysis. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  Robert  S.  Sny- 
der, NASA  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center. 

Earth  observations  and  Photography  (\fA~ 
136). — The  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to 
gather  photographic  and  observational  data 
in  support  of  on-going  research  In  the  broad 
fields  of  geology,  hydrology,  and  oceanogra- 
phy as  well  as  observational  data  pertaining 
to  meteorology.  Included  within  this  experi- 
ment Is  the  Himalayan  Snow  proposal  of  Dr. 
Plsharoty  who  is  to  be  considered  the  Prin- 
cipal Investigator  for  that  portion  of  the 
photography.  Dr.  P.  El-Baz,  the  Principal  In- 
vestigator, will  detail  the  photographic  re- 
quirements of  Dr.  Plsharoty. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  Parouk  E.  Baz, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum. 

Cellular  Immune  Response  (MA-031) . — 
The  purpose  Is  to  characterize  lymphocytic 
types  and  to  evaluate  lymphocytes  for  their 
responsiveness  pre-  and  post-flight.  The  ex- 
periment require?  analysis  of  pre-  and  post- 
flight  blood  samples. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  B.  Sue  Crlswell, 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 

Polymorphonuclear  Leukocyte  Response 
(MA-032). — The  purpose  is  to  evaluate  the 
ability  of  human  polymorphonuclear  leuko- 
cytes to  function  properly  In  the  disease  pre- 
vention process  following  spaceflight.  The 
ability  of  the  white  blood  cells  to  protect  the 
body  from  bacterial  Infection  will  be  evalu- 
ated. This  test  of  the  leukocyte  function  will 
be  evaluated  before.  Immediately  after,  and 
at  selected  Intervals  after  recovery  of  the 
crew.  The  experiment  complements  the  hu- 
man cellular  Immune  response  experiment 
and  win  be  performed  with  pre-  and  post- 
flight  blood  samples. 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  R.  R.  Martin, 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 

Crystal  Activation  {MA-151)  .—The  im- 
medlate  objective  is  to  measure  the  radioac- 
tivity of  crystals  caused  by  cosmic  protons 
and  secondary  neutrons  and  protons  pro- 
duced In  the  spacecraft.  Information  will  be 
gathered  on  space  radiation  in  the  energy 
range  of  50  Kev  to  10  Mev.  Two  cylindrical 
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containers  will  be  stowed  in  the  spacecraft. 
The  first  Is  a  Nal  crystal  detector  Identical 
to  those  flown  on  Apollo  15,  16  and  17.  The 
other  will  contain  Germanium  and  a  number 
of  metals  selected  to  yield  Information  oa 
the  nature  of  the  particle  flux.  The  crystals 
will  be  analyzed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
spacecraft  recovery. 

Crystal  activated  radiation  Is  an  impor- 
tant data  background  for  Gamma  radiation 
measurements  In  space,  since  the  radiation 
from  the  activated  crystal  is  difficult  to  dlf- 
ferentlate  from  the  Gfimma  radiation.  These 
independent  ASTP  measurements  of  tha 
crystal  activation  will  be  instrumental  la 
correcting  past  and  future  Gamma-ray  space 
measurements. 

Principal    Investigator:    Dr.   J.   Trombka 
Goddard  Space  Plight  Center. 


AMERICA'S  CHAMPION  TOMATO 
GROWER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  in  the  fabulous  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  has,  indeed,  come  up 
with  a  fabulous  method  of  growing  to- 
matoes. At  a  time  when  home  gardening 
is  increasing  in  popularity  because  of  the 
rising  cost  of  food,  his  method  is  not  only 
most  interesting  but  could  be  most  help- 
ful to  the  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Leopold  Klein  claims  that  his 
method  is  the  first  major  change  in  200 
years  of  gardening  and,  although  his 
method  has  been  used  with  great  success 
in  growing  tomatoes,  he  is  convinced  that 
it  can  also  be  used  to  grow  many  other 
vegetables. 

The  multiplant  method,  which  is  the 
result  of  30  years  of  personal  research 
by  Mr.  Klein,  is  unique  in  that  four 
tomato  plants  grow  together  in  the  same 
hole  in  the  groiud  or  a  box  above 
ground.  Besides  the  many  advantages, 
these  imlts  can  produce  as  much  as  100 
poimds  of  tomatoes. 

Though  he  recommends  using  the 
ground  method,  his  famous  box  unit  on 
wheels  has  been  getting  a  big  play  in  the 
newspapers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
visitor  to  his  garden  in  Valley  Stream, 
N.Y.,  looking  at  this  unit  loaded  with  red 
and  green  tomatoes,  turned  to  his  wife 
and  said,  "Look,  a  tomato  machine!" 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
the  box  unit  is  that  it  can  and  is  now 
being  used  on  apartment  balconies,  re- 
placing pots,  cans,  and  so  forth,  and  pro- 
ducing results  that  can  compete  with 
field  plants. 

Growhig  out  in  the  field,  a  gardener 
digs  out  a  square  hole  about  20  inches  by 
20  inches  and  about  18  inches  deep.  This 
is  almost  the  size  of  the  box  unit. 

A  simple  soil  mixture  is  prepared  above 
ground  and  dumped  Into  the  hole  or  box. 
Following  simple  instructions  in  his  book, 
with  over  100  step-by-step  photos,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prepare  the  soil  In- 
correctly. Once  the  soil-bed  is  prepared, 
success  Is  almost  a  certainty. 

The  multiplant  method  has  been  in 
use  for  about  10  years,  and  is  now  the 
only  way  he  grows  vegetables,  with  few 
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exceptions.  In  the  past  30  years  he  has 
tried  just  about  every  known  method  of 
growing  tomatoes  and  has  found  this 
new  method  far  superior  to  the  old  ways, 
on  many  coimts. 

When  Mr.  Klein  worked  on  this  new 
technique,  he  had  in  mind  the  home  gar- 
dener with  limited  growing  space.  Since 
the  tomato  Is  definitely  the  king  of  the 
garden  he  did  most  of  his  research  on 
tomatoes  only.  However,  he  now  finds 
that  i)eppers,  eggplants,  and  all  the  vine 
crops  work  very  well.  He  now  has  experi- 
ments using  pole  beans,  bush  beans  and, 
will  you  believe,  potatoes. 

When  one  visits  iiis  garden  you  get  the 
feeling  that  you  are  in  a  strange  place, 
since  it  is  all  new.  One  side  of  his  yard 
has  boxes;  some  in  beautiful  two-tone 
colors.  The  other  side  has  squares  spaced 
about  five  feet  apart,  with  different  vege- 
tables growing  out  of  them.  The  rest  is 
most  green  grass  surrounding  these  units. 
That  sloppy  vegetable  garden  look  seems 
to  be  missing. 

Even  if  your  soil  is  not  good  enough  to 
grow  good  crops,  you  can  have  the  best 
soil  possible  by  finding  the  proper  in- 
gredients usually  around  the  garden,  mix 
it  together  and  dump  it  in  the  hole  or 
box. 

You  will  not  have  to  dig  up  your  en- 
tire yard;  use  and  dig  only  the  squares 
you  will  actually  need.  You  won't  grow 
radishes  in  this  deep  loose  mixture,  but 
your  tomatoes  and  similar  vegetables  will 
grow  better  than  in  your  regular  plot 
that  was  only  dug  8  inches  deep. 

One  watering  will  satisfy  all  four 
plants;  about  a  minute  of  the  hose  for 
each  unit.  Thus  10  units  can  be  watered 
in  10  to  15  minutes,  and  save  hundreds 
of  gallons  of  precious  sprinkling  water. 

A  simple  but  foolproof  watering  and 
feeding  technique  has  been  worked  out 
that  will  make  even  the  beginner  an  ex- 
pert even  the  first  time. 

No  miracle  fertilizers  or  superplants 
are  needed;  It's  just  a  case  of  having 
the  right  things  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time. 

It  is  important  that  this  new  technique 
Is  made  known  to  the  people.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  this  represents  a  great  food 
potential,  on  a  home  garden  level.  This 
will  allow  farmers  more  room  to  grow 
other  crops  needed  so  badly,  especially 
In  other  countries. 

Mr.  Klein  has  written  a  book  which 
details  this  technique.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  William-Frederick  Press, 
55  East  86th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


MORE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  MANASSAS  NATIONAL  BAT- 
TLEFIELD PARK  BILL 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  H 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
second  newspaper  editorial  dealing  with 
my  bill,  H.R.  8207,  which  would  expand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Manassas  National 
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Battlefield  Park.  The  Journal-Messenger 
of  Manassas,  Va.,  very  eloquently  dis- 
cusses the  merits  of  my  bill  and  quite 
properly  places  it  in  the  context  of  Prince 
William  County's  total  needs. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[P^om  the  Journal  Messenger,  Manassas  Va., 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1975] 

Public  projects  should  be  administered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  general  public.  The  subversion 
of  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  Manassas 
National  Battlefield  Park  to  be  used  as  a 
medium  for  opposition  to  the  Marriott  Great 
America  theme  ptwk  were  wisely  avoided  by 
Congressman  Herbert  E.  Harris  in  his  re- 
marks before  an  obviously  biased  group  of 
Park  neighbors  Sunday  evening.  In  covering 
the  meeting,  this  editorial  writer  could  not 
help  but  notice  that  many  of  those  present 
wished  to  embroil  the  Congressman's  pro- 
posal in  their  continuing  fight  to  drive  Mar- 
riott out  of  their  own  back  yard.  Some  even 
expressed  concern  that  the  Park's  future 
plans  might  open  too  much  of  the  Park's  land 
to  public  access  and  the  possibility  that  their 
heretofore  untrammeled  vistas  might  be  tar- 
nished by  the  sight  of  fellow  Americans  par- 
taking of  one  of  our  great  historical  heritages. 

As  the  one  who  first  suggested  that  Mr. 
Harris  consider  the  proposal  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Battlefleld  Park  after  his  pred- 
ecessor's eleventh-hour  attempt  to  get  such 
legislation  through  Congress,  this  editorial 
writer  flnds  much  to  commend  In  this  new 
bill.  The  bill  charts  the  way  for  future  ex- 
pansion without  committing  any  tax  funds 
to  the  acquisition  of  property  or  scenic  ease- 
ments. Instead  of  imposing  condemnation 
and  coercion  on  property  owners,  the  bill 
maintains  the  right  of  choice  for  all  con- 
cerned. It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
National  Park  Service  to  assimilate  a  modest 
amount  of  additional  acreage  to  assure  rea- 
sonable protection  for  the  historic  Invest- 
ment contained  in  the  present  boundaries. 
As  such,  the  proposal  should  stand  on  its 
merits  for  what  it  can  do  for  the  general  pub- 
lic under  the  administration  of  the  Park 
Service. 

Simlliar  planning  should  have  been  done 
many  years  ago,  but  since  it  had  not  been 
done,  it  Is  best  that  stctlon  in  this  direction 
begin  now.  The  limited  aanount  of  taxable 
land  which  might  be  lost  to  the  county  tax 
rolls  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
additional  parkland  within  the  county  for 
which  the  taxpayers  would  not  have  to  lay 
out  one  red  cent  for  either  acquisition  or 
maintenance.  In  a  county  which  is  already 
overzoned  and  for  which  no  reasonable  mas- 
ter plan  is  likely  to  emerge,  the  expansion 
of  the  Park  should  serve  as  a  buffer  against 
additional  spot  zoning.  Even  if  Marriott's  rr- 
flled  zoning  request  for  its  self-contained 
project  should  be  approved,  and  expanded 
Battlefield  Park  offers  the  best  hope  of  elim- 
inating peripheral  development  in  the 
vicinity. 

In  spite  of  the  temptation  to  lump  the 
Marriott  application  and  the  Battlefield  Park 
legislation  into  one  neat  package,  the  two 
must  be  considered  separately.  The  current 
hodgepodge  of  development  which  has  been 
permitted  to  occur  in  Prince  William  County 
points  up  the  futxire  difficulty  which  may  be 
experienced  in  acquiring  land  for  historical 
or  recreational  purposes.  It  also  underscores 
the  need  for  the  county  to  halt  the  prolifer- 
ation of  spot  zoning  and  ill-planned  develop- 
ment by  early  institution  of  a  meaningful 
master  plan.  Expansion  of  the  Battlefield  is 
a  federal  matter  which  deserves  the  support 
of  Prince  William  County  citizens.  Control- 
ling the  county's  other  development  is  a  local 
matter  which  must  be  handled  by  supervisors 
with  enough  gumption  to  construct  a  no- 
nonsense  comprehensive  plan  and  stick  to  it. 

In  the  interim,  county  citizens  would  do 
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well  to  express  support  for  the  proposal  to 
expand  the  Manassas  National  Battlefield 
Park.  The  legislation  proposed  has  the  double 
advantage  of  being  non-coercive  and  free  of 
drain  on  the  taxpayer  dollar.  It  charts  a 
course  for  the  future  by  enabling  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  make  Its  acquisitions 
of  land  and  easements  as  time  and  money 
permit.  It  Is  legislation  which  stands  a  good 
chance  of  passage  by  the  Congress  and  ulti- 
mate approval  by  the  President.  It  Is  legis- 
lation for  the  future  whose  groundwork  must 
be  laid  today.  The  project  should  be  backed 
on  its  merits  and  for  no  other  reason.  Other 
controversies  should  be  settled  elsewhere  by 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
handling  them.  The  public  interest  demands 
no  less. 


JAR  LID  SHORTAGE  HURTS 
AMERICANS 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  IH 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
gave  testimony  on  the  national  problem 
of  the  canning  jar  lid  shortage  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commodities  and 
Services  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. This  subcommittee  is  headed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Charles  Carney.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Carney  for  his  good  investi- 
gative work  on  this  matter  of  national 
interest  to  Americans  everywhere. 

The  Washington  Star  also  had  an 
editorial  describing  my  role  in  this  con- 
tinuing story.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  Star  editorial  of  July  22, 
1975,  and  my  testimony  before  Mr.  Car- 
ney's subcommittee. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  22,  1975] 

The  Capitol  Hill  Canning  Lid  Caper 

Representative  Charles  Rose's  canning  lid 
caper  wont  go  down  as  one  of  the  great 
events  of  congressional  lilstory,  but  It's  evi- 
dence that  at  least  one  congressman  is  stir- 
ring on  Capitol  Hill.  The  way  nothing  seems 
to  be  happening  on  legislative  business,  we 
were  afraid  everyone  up  there  had  gone  to 
Bleep. 

It  seems  that  Rose's  constituents  down  In 
North  Carolina  do  a  lot  of  home  canning  but, 
like  most  home  canners  in  these  days  of  tin 
shortage,  can't  find  enough  lids  for  canning 
Jars.  Rose,  with  his  eye  on  votes  as  well  as 
on  the  preservation  of  tomatoes,  corn  and 
beans,  rose  to  the  occasion  by  setting  his 
congressional  staff  to  cornering  the  Wash- 
ington market  on  lids.  Walking  their  fingers 
through  the  yellow  pages,  they  found  2,160 
lids  at  stores  In  the  area,  for  which  Rose 
shelled  $54  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

When  the  lid  was  blown  off  the  project  in 
The  Star  recently.  It  created  quite  a  lot  of 
sound  and  even  a  bit  of  fury.  Six  Washington 
area  congressmen  Issued  a  statement 
(tongue-ln-check,  we  guess)  in  which  they 
threatened  a  "blockade"  of  Rose's  congres- 
sional district  if  he  didn't  get  the  lids  back 
here  post  haste. 

Virginia  Knauer,  White  House  assistant  for 
consumer  affairs,  exuded  enough  steam, 
which.  If  it  could  have  been  captured,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  put  up  at  least  three 
batches  of  home  canned  products.  Mn. 
Knauer  accused  Rose  (a  Democrat)  of  being 
unfair  becaiise  the  "average  citizen"  of  the 
Washington  area  couldn't  compete  with  all 
the  resources  of  a  congressman's  office  in 
the  search  for  can  lids. 
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We  dont  think  Roee  deserves  all  the 
criticism.  After  all,  his  constituents  sent  him 
here  to  look  after  their  interests. 

Rose  suggested  that  if  the  administra- 
tion is  serious  about  its  grow-your-own  ad- 
vice. Mrs.  Knauer  might  better  use  her  en- 
ergies trying  to  find  a  way  to  ease  the  can  lid 
shortage.  Specifically  he  said  she  ought  to 
investigate  why  there  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  lids  around  If  they  are  purchased  along 
with  expensive  new  Jars  and  sealers. 

That  seems  to  us  a  good  suggestion  If  this 
grow-now,  eat-later  project  is  to  get  out  of 
the  ground  and  onto  the  front  burner. 

RxMAUEs  BT  Hon.  Charlie  Rose,  Subcomiot- 

TES    ON    COMMODrriES    AND    SERVICES,    SMAU. 
BT7SINESS  COMMITTKB 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  weeks  ago  the  Wash- 
ington Star  spotlighted  my  efforts  to  help  a 
group  of  constituents  obtain  some  Jar  lids 
so  they  could  put  up  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  story  had  a  humorous  touch,  claiming 
I  had  "cornered  the  market"  In  Washington 
by  sending  these  Jar  lids  back  home  to  North 
Carolina.  This  spirit  continued  the  next  day 
when  the  Members  of  Congress  from  this 
area  took  me  to  task  with  a  tongue-in-cheek 
letter  calling  for  a  blockade  of  my  district 
until  I  returned  their  lids. 

Hopefully,  these  light-hearted  pieces  have 
helped  call  attention  to  the  very  serioiis 
problem  that  Is  facing  thousands  of  fami- 
lies, particularly  those  farm  families  who  for 
generations  have  depended  on  canning  their 
abundant  garden  produce  to  sustain  tliem 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

Unfortunately,  several  people  only  read  the 
headlines  of  these  stories  or  heard  capsule 
versions  repeated  on  radio  and  television. 
Among  them  apparently  was  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer,  the  President's  adviser  on  consumer 
affairs,  who  wrote  me  a  letter  on  White  House 
stationery  accusing  me  of  hoarding  scarce 
supplies  and  not  playing  by  the  rules. 

Although  I  was  not  extended  the  courtesy 
of  receiving  the  letter  before  she  dispatched 
a  copy  to  the  press,  I  would  like  first  to  set 
the  record  straight  on  this  incident. 

PHONE    CALL   FROM    HOME 

On  July  7,  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
the  director  of  civil  defense  in  Columbus 
County,  one  of  the  areas  I  represent  in  Con- 
gress. He  told  me  that  30  women  from  around 
Clarendon  had  come  to  his  office  with  their 
problem — an  inability  to  purchase  canning 
Jar  lids.  Mrs.  Louise  Williams,  spokeswoman 
for  the  group,  took  the  phone  and  described 
in  great  detail  their  travels  about  the  area 
and  the  problems  they  faced  with  tomatoes, 
beans  and  cucimibers  rotting  in  the  garden. 
There  were  plenty  of  Jars  available  in  the 
stores — the  complete  sets  of  Jars  and  lids 
and  caps — but  the  price  ranged  up  to  93  a 
dozen,  not  the  30-cents-a-dozen  they  were 
used  to  paying  for  the  lids  alone. 

And,  besides,  the  families  all  have  canning 
Jars  which  they  have  used  from  year  to 
y***" — handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. If  they  are  forced  to  buy  new  Jars 
each  year,  there  would  be  no  savings.  They 
might  as  well  pay  the  high  prices  for  com- 
mercially canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mrs.  wmiams  concluded  her  conversation 
with,  "Congressman  Rose,  we  need  your 
help."  I  told  her  I  would  try. 

I  had  members  of  my  staff  give  me  an  as- 
sessment of  the  problem.  Their  calls  to  the 
U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  brought  replies  that  there  are 
adequate  supplies  of  tin  plate  for  manufac- 
turing the  Uds,  that  the  major  companies 
are  in  full  production,  that  the  1974  short- 
age would  not  be  repeated,  that— while  some 
parts  of  the  country  may  find  shortage 
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supplies  of  Jars  and  lids  should  be  adequate 
if  there  is  no  hoarding  and  no  brecdcdown 
in  production. 

Well,  this  is  the  sort  of  bureaucratic  re- 
sponse we  have  become  used  to.  I  was  not 
about  to  tell  a  group  of  constituents  that 
supplies  were  adequate  when  they  knew  from 
personal  experience  that  they  were  not. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  demand  In 
urban  Washington  might  not  be  as  great  as 
that  in  my  rural  district.  I  put  two  simMner 
Interns,  armed  with  the  yellow  pages  of  the 
telephone  book  and  a  map  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  work  calling  local  grocery 
stores.  The  big  chain  outlets  had  complete 
Jars  but  no  Jar  lids,  and  the  smaller  stores 
had  the  same  response:  "We  have  plenty  of 
Jars,  but  we  can't  get  Just  the  lids." 

Among  some  60  negative  calls,  the  interns 
hit  pay-dirt  at  three  or  four  stores,  includ- 
ing one  that  sold  us  a  full  case  of  lids  that 
had  been  sitting  on  the  shelf  for  more  than 
a  year.  All  In  all,  some  2,000  lids  were  located. 

I  called  Mrs.  WUllams,  told  her  of  our  re- 
sults, and  received  assurances  that  the  lids 
would  get  a  fair  distribution  of  no  more  than 
three  dozen  lids  per  family.   The  supplies 

were  packed  and  mailed,  and  on  July  10 

after  a  hectic  day  in  which  half  the  county 
called  for  a  share  In  the  lids— Mrs.  Williams 
acknowledged  receipt  with  a  delightful  let- 
ter, enclosing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
families  that  had  participated. 

"I  do  feel  so  humble  and  thankful,"  she 
wrote.  "I'm  almost  exhausted,  but  do  feel 
that  many  children  will  have  more  food  for 
the  winter.  And  being  able  to  share  in  this 
great  cause  is  rewarding,  knowing  that  I 
have  had  a  small  part  in  helping,  means  a 
lot   to   me.   Thank   you    so   very   much." 

That  is  what  this  little  episode  Is  all 
about,  Mr.  Chairman— helping  a  few  farm 
families  get  more  food  this  winter,  helping 
a  few  average  consumers  combat  the  high 
cost  of  food. 

CRISIS    OF    CONITDENCE 

Mrs.  Knauer's  criticism  Is  a  typical  White 
House  reacUon:  Veto  congressional  idea 
without  getting  all  the  facts  and  without 
I  offering  any  alternative. 
I  We  get  a  lot  of  assurances  from  the  Ad- 
ministration these  days,  but  the  facts  Just 
don't  add  up,  especially  where  the  consumer 
Is  concerned. 

We  have  been  assiu-ed  that  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  gasoline  and  petroleum  products. 
Yet  the  price  of  gasoline  Just  went  up  again. 

Government  economists  tell  us  the  reces- 
sion is  over.  But  nine  mllUon  Americans  are 
still  looking  for  work. 

The  Federal  Reserve  assures  us  there  will 
be  adequate  finances.  But  banks  have  be- 
gun to  increase  the  prime  rate  again. 

Last  week.  Secretary  Butz  confirmed  an- 
other Russian  wheat  deal  was  under  way 
He  assured  us  that  wheat  supplies  were  ade- 
quate and  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm 
I  hope,  for  once,  that  he  Is  right,  because 
the  American  people  are  fed  up  with  high 
food  prices  and  the  double  talk  they  have 
been  getting  from  Washington. 

We  have  a  crUls  of  confidence  pervading 
the  country.  And  this  shortage  of  home 
canning  supplies  Is  symptomatic  of  the 
crisis. 

Secretary  Butz  and  Mrs.  Knauer  have  both 
been  urging  American  families  to  grow  their 
own  food  as  a  means  of  combating  high  food 
prices.  But  whUe  their  offices  were  churning 
out  pubUcatlons  urging  more  home  gardens 
and  more  home  canning,  did  they  consider 
supplies?  Does  one  hand  reaUy  know  what 
the  other  is  doing? 

The  major  response  from  the  Administra- 
tion— from  official  statements  by  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce  and  the  Consxuner  Affairs 
Office — U  that  demand  for  home  canning 
naaterials  increased  by  170  percent  in  major 
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part  due  to  planting  of  around  six  miliioo 
new  family  gardens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  no  response,  aij 
mllUon  new  gardeners  would  expUin  a  short- 
age of  jars,  but  there  is  no  shortage  of  jan 
The  new  gardeners  need  a  complete  set  of 
supplies— lids,  caps  and  Jars— and  they  can 
buy  them.  There  are  plenty  of  Jars  around 

The  legion  of  new  gardeners  does  not  ex-^ 
plain  the  shortage  of  lids— the  product  that 
can  be  used  only  once,  the  product  that 
the  old  gardeners,  the  family  farmers,  need. 

EXPLANATION    QTTESTIONED 

We  have  been  told  that  manufacturen 
shipped  supplies  of  Jars  and  lids  first  to  th« 
South,  because  that  is  where  the  growlM 
season  begins  and  where  home  cannlM 
starts.  Then  we  were  told  there  were  repwte 
of  winter  tourUts  buying  up  these  suppliM 
in  the  Southern  states  as  they  drove  back 
to  the  Midwest  this  spring.  But  now  there  it 
a  shortage  in  the  Midwest  too.  The  short- 
age is  truly  nationwide,  affecting  every  con- 
sumer who  tries  to  combat  high  food  prices 
by  home  canning. 

There  U  a  potential  effect  on  every  other 
consumer  as  well.  If  the  families  do  not  have 
access  to  home-canned  products,  they  wUl 
have  to  compete  with  urban  consumers  for 
commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  prices  again  will  rise. 

There  is  more  going  on  here  than  the 
Executive  branch  press  releases  are  teUlng 
us.  The  giant  conglomerate  of  General  Poodj, 
for  instance,  apparently  has  plenty  of  Jar 
lids.  All  you  have  to  do  is  send  in  a  quarter 
and  a  label  from  a  Jar  of  Sanka  coffee  to  eet 
some.  * 

But  why  should  a  family  be  forced  to  buy 
a  Jar  of  coffee  in  order  to  obtain  the  essential 
ingredient  for  continuing  the  home  canning 
process  that  has  been  part  of  their  famUy 
ritual  for  generations? 

Mrs.  Knauer  accuses  me  of  not  playing  by 
the  rules.  Whose  rules?  Those  of  General 
Foods?  Are  we  now  committed  to  the  slogan 
that,  What  is  good  for  General  Poods  is  eood 
for  the  country? 

HOPE  FOR  ANSWERS 

Why  should  family  farmers,  who  have 
handed  down  their  canning  Jars  for  yeare 
suddenly  be  forced  to  go  out  and  buy  com- 
plete sets  to  get  the  all-important  lids,  which 
can  only  be  used  once?  Clearly  buying  whole 
new  sets  means  more  Income  for  the  Jar 
manufacturers.  Could  that  fact  be  playing  a 
part  In  this  picture?  Forcing  consumers  to 
buy  whole  sets  would  also  be  a  good  way  to 
get  rid  of  excess  Jars.  Is  that  a  factor  In  the 
current  situation? 

I  hope  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  this  esteemed  and 
able  Committee  can  come  up  with  some  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  because  I  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
situation  so  far  Just  does  not  add  up  to  the 
explanations  I  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  sympathize 
with  the  urban  and  suburban  gardener  who 
followed  the  advice  of  government  officlaU 
who  suggested  they  invest  in  seed,  fertilizer, 
garden  supplies  and  home  canning  equip- 
ment. The  problems  of  these  first-time-out 
food  producers  are  real. 

But  they  pale  when  compared  with  the 
plight  of  the  small  family  farmers.  With 
them,  home-caimed  food  means  the  differ- 
ence between  a  balanced  diet  and  subsist- 
ence for  their  children. 

This  is  a  very,  very  serious  situation.  I 
hope  we  will  soon  be  able  to  sort  out  the 
problem  and  find  the  hitches  which  haro 
developed  in  the  delivery  of  Jar  lids  to  the 
gardeners  and  family  farmers  of  this  nation. 
Obviously  we  must  act  quickly  as  the  harvest 
is  already  upon  us. 

Thank  you. 
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THE  WAY  TO  PIOHT  INFLATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
of  the  inflation  which  would  follow  a 
stimulated  economy  are  not  making  life 
any  more  bearable  for  the  millions  that 
are  currently  without  employment.  The 
$16  billion  in  increased  unemployment 
benefits  and  lost  tax  revenues  that  the 
AFL-CIO  estimates  each  1  percent  in- 
crease in  unemployment  has  cost  the 
Government,  is  not  curing  the  deficit  in 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Vetoes  of  jobs  leg- 
islation by  President  Ford  do  not  aid 
the  9  percent  depending  on  compensa- 
tion checks  which  one  day  will  cease. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Reuss.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  his 
words: 

Defeating   Unemployment  Now,  Not  in 

1978 

(By  Henry  8.  Reuss) 

Washington. — President  Ford  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  appear  to  be  so  mesmerized 
by  the  specter  of  inflation  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  live  indefinitely  with  high  unemploy- 
ment, stagnant  profits,  an  economy  operat- 
ing far  below  capacity. 

The  President,  panicked  by  a  depression- 
induced  deficit,  behaves  as  if  his  only  fiscal 
tool  Is  the  veto.  His  monetary  authorities,  in- 
opportuntely  applying  the  brakes  these  last 
weeks,  continue  to  deny  relief  to  the  hard- 
est-hit sectors. 

The  danger  is  that  the  Administration  will 
understimulate  the  economy  now,  accepting 
the  tragic  cost  of  unemployment,  then  feel 
compelled  to  "pour  it  on"  next  year  as  the 
elections  draw  near.  The  result  would  be  a 
tragic  rebound  of  inflation. 

Not  that  President  Ford  is  planning  It 
that  way;  he  is  not  prone  to  Machiavellian 
schemes.  But  the  pressures  on  the  Adminis- 
tration from  Republican  politicians  around 
the  country  to  Jazz  up  the  economy  in  1976 
wUl  be  hard  to  resist.  An  election-year 
splurge  is  exactly  what  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration did  in  1972. 

The  Administration  sent  up  essentially 
balanced  budgets  for  the  fiscal  years  1969- 
72.  Then,  in  January,  1972,  with  the  Presi- 
dential election  ten  months  away,  it  called 
for  a  whopping  $28-billlon  deficit  in  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year — at  the  very  time  when 
unemployment  was  under  6  percent  and 
dropping,  and  inflation  serious  enough  to 
require  continued  price  controls. 

This  would  have  been  a  deficit  even  in 
the  "full  employment"  budget,  meaning  that 
with  the  revenue  that  would  have  been  pro- 
duced at  4  per  cent  unemployment  the 
budget  would  still  have  been  in  the  red. 

Worse,  $11.5  billion  worth  of  additional 
spending  was  crammed  Into  the  first  half  of 
1972,  twice  the  increase  over  the  previous 
six  months  of  any  period  in  postwar  history! 

The  Federal  Reserve,  for  its  part,  opened 
the  floodgates.  Surging  demand  for  goods 
brought  surging  demands  for  liquidity,  and 
the  Fed  accommodated  all  comers.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1972,  the  money  growth  rate  bal- 
looned to  13.8  per  cent  (from  2.9  per  cent 
over  the  previous  six  months),  March.  11.6; 
AprU,  7.5;  May,  3.9;  June,  6.9;  July.  11.8; 
Augiist,  6.3;  September,  7.7;  October,  8.7; 
November,  6.3;  and  December,  14.7. 
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Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  Administration 
about  the  inflationary  effects  of  overstimu- 
lation. 

Proflts  went  up,  unemployment  down,  and 
Richard  Nixon  was  re-elected.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  starve -'em- then-stuff- *em  strat- 
egy helped  produce  double-digit  inflation  and 
horrific  unemployment  after  1972. 

Today  President  Ford  is  pursuing  a  fiscal 
policy  best  described  as  depressing.  He  seems 
to  believe  that  the  current  monster  deficit 
comes  not  from  the  fall -off  of  Incomes  and 
revenue  but  from  some  illusory  surge  in 
Federal  spending. 

This  is  bad  economics  and  a  bad  basis  for 
policymaking. 

The  two  Job-creating  bills  he  has  vetoed 
(public  service  employment,  with  one  mil- 
lion Jobs  in  the  public  sector;  emergency 
housing,  with  800,000  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector)  are  both  within  the  $68.8  bUlion 
deficit  contained  In  the  Congressional  budget 
resolution.  And  even  that  budget  target  Is 
less  than  the  $76  billion  that  would  be  called 
for  to  achieve  a  balanced  "full  employment" 
budget. 

Clearly  we  cannot  ignore  inflation.  I  do 
not  recommend  another  spending  explosion 
of  the  stop-go  sort  we  have  seen  too  much 
of  these  last  years.  But  if  we  are  to  lick  both 
inflation  and  recession,  we  must  create  a 
climate  of  improvement,  where  both  man- 
agers and  workers  alike  believe  that  the  con- 
ditions exist  for  steady  recovery  and  growth. 
Only  then  will  they  make  the  long-term 
commitments  necessary  to  get  the  economy 
on  the  move.  And  to  do  this  we  must  start 
now. 

President  Ford's  timid  economics  dashes 
any  hope  of  reducing  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment since  the  nlneteen-thlrtles  to  swcept- 
able  levels  any  time  soon.  The  longer  stag- 
nation drags  on,  the  costlier  It  will  be  to 
turn  It  around  in  1976. 

Millions  of  Job-seekers  will  have  endured 
the  humiliation  of  unemployment;  billions 
in  revenue  will  have  been  let  go  by  the 
board;  and  the  sudden,  large-scale  stimulus 
needed  to  do  the  Job  in  six  months,  rather 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  could  bring  back 
the  kind  of  Inflation  everyone  dreads. 

Why  not  stimulate  now?  The  10  million 
unemployed  would  be  grateful — maybe  even 
to  a  Republican  President. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  S.  846 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  today  to  thank  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  who  voted 
yesterday  against  S.  846,  to  lift  the  ban 
on  military  aid  to  Turkey. 

The  issues  here  were  clear.  Would  the 
Congress  reestablish  the  United  States' 
firm  commitment  to  lend  military  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  foreign  nations  only 
for  the  purposes  of  self-defense,  internal 
security  and  collective  defense  measures 
consistent  with  the  United  Nation's  Char- 
ter? Would  we  uphold  the  principles  of 
law  embodied  in  both  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  and  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act?  Were  we  prepared  to  exercise 
our  constitutional  right  to  act  as  a  check 
on  the  executive  branch  in  foreign  af- 
fairs? 
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This  is  not  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  take  sides  in  the  seemingly  end- 
less Greek-Turkish-Cypriot  problem. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  both  valuable  U.S. 
allies  and  partners  in  NATO.  We  have 
laws  to  uphold — principles  of  our  own 
foreign  policy  to  set  right.  And,  be  it  Tur- 
key or  Greece  or  any  other  nation  re- 
ceiving U.S.  aid  or  assistance,  we  must 
make  it  clear  the  United  States  does  not 
lend  arms  to  an  aggressor. 

It  is  the  Congress  who  controls  the 
purse  strings.  Ultimately,  we  had  to  de- 
cide, first,  under  what  conditions  we 
would  give  military  assistance  to  other 
nations,  and  second,  where  the  bottom 
line  of  those  conditions  would  rest.  Tur- 
key crossed  that  bottom  line,  and  the 
Congress  had  no  choice  but  to  refuse 
further  arms  trade  until  such  time  as  the 
aggressive  action  on  the  island  of  Cyprus 
ceases. 

This  so-called  compromise  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  administration  was  noth- 
ing more  than  another  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
aid — an  abritrary  approach,  bordering 
on  acquiescence  to  blackmail,  and  resting 
on  feeble  promises  from  a  Prime  Minister 
in  serious  political  jeopardy  in  his  own 
country.  The  facts  are  that  Turkey  holds 
40  percent  of  the  island  of  (Cyprus  and  is 
daily  committing  atrocities  against  the 
people  and  property  of  that  island  that 
are  staggering  to  the  imagination  and 
sickening  to  the  spirit.  There  has  been 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  open  channels  for  negotia- 
tions— no  effort  to  relax  the  crisis  on 
Cyprus.  And  yet  we  were  expected  to  be- 
lieve that  reopening  military  shipment 
channels  will  bring  all  of  this  about. 

This  embargo  has  only  been  in  effect 
for  7  months.  Hardly  long  enough  to 
have  its  desired  effect.  Yet.  we  were  told 
that  Turkey  was  not  responding  to  the 
embargo — that  she  was  "stiffening"  un- 
der our  "threats."  I  can  only  contend 
that  Txu-key's  reaction  to  the  arms  em- 
bargo rests  on  her  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  would  back  down  on  this, 
as  it  had  in  similar  instances  in  the  past. 
But  Turkey  was  wrong. 

During  the  recent  Mayaguez  Incident 
there  was  much  talk  of  reestablishing 
American  credibiUty  internationally.  I 
think  this  issue  bears  far  more  directly 
on  our  credibility.  We  must  uphold  our 
own  laws,  lest  why  do  we  bother  to  make 
them.  We  must  require  that  the  recipi- 
ents of  our  aid  meet  the  basic  stipula- 
tions of  their  contracts,  or  we  must 
terminate  those  contracts.  Had  we  re- 
moved the  ban  on  arms  to  Turkey  we 
would  have  done  nothing  but  paint  a 
paper  tiger. 

There  is  another  question  involving 
Turkey  that  I  was  disappointed  was  not 
discussed  further  in  yesterday's  debate. 
That  is  the  new  crop  of  poppies  being 
grown  by  Turkish  farmers  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
How  can  we  continue  to  supply  aid  of  any 
kind  to  a  nation  determined,  despite  our 
efforts — and  they  have  been  generous — 
to  be  the  major  source  of  heroine  drug 
traffic  in  the  United  States.  It  is  un- 
fathomable to  me  that  we  have  allowed 
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a  situation  this  voUtal  and  dangerous  to 
thousands  of  young  Americans  to  con- 
tinue virtually  unrecognized  by  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  begin  to  estab- 
lish American  policy  in  foreign  aid  here 
and  now.  The  vote  against  S.  846  was  a 
beginning.  We  must  make  it  known — so 
there  can  be  no  mistake — now  or  in  the 
future — by  Turkey  or  any  other  nation 
accepting  military  aid  from  the  United 
States;  the  United  States  will  not  supply 
arms  to  any  coimtry  for  offensive  aggres- 
sion. We  cannot  honor  a  contract  abused 
past  the  point  of  moral  solvency.  We  will 
not  be  blackmailed.  We  will  support  our 
allies  under  the  terms  agreed  to  in  our 
alliances.  I  honestly  believe  we  can  do 
no  more — and  no  less. 


TWO  LONG  ISLANDERS  APPOINTED 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  today  in  in- 
forming my  colleagues  of  important  ap- 
pointments conferred  on  two  distin- 
guished residents  of  Suffolk  County. 

I  am  especially  pleased  because  each 
of  these  individuals  are  members  of  con- 
gressional advisory  ccanmittees  that  I 
established  early  this  year  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District. 

Dr.  Anthony  P.  Pragola,  who  has  just 
been  named  as  the  first  medical  director 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  West 
Islip,  has  been  serving  as  the  chairman 
of  my  medical  advisory  committee. 

Dr.  Chen  Ning  Yang,  Nobel-prize  win- 
ning physicist  and  a  member  of  my  con- 
gressional energy  advisory  committee, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  special  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  30th  anniver- 
sary bicentennial  project  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships. 

Two  articles  from  South  Bay's-Baby- 
lon  newspaper,  July  16,  1975,  detail  these 
noteworthy  accomplishments  and  they 
are  reprinted  below: 

FiBST  Medical  Head  Named  at  Good  Sam 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital.  West  IsUp,  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Anthony  F.  Pragola,  MD  of 
Bay  Shore  as  the  first  Medical  Administrator 
of  the  365-bed  non-profit  community  hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  Pragola  began  his  new  fulltlme  position 
recently,  twenty  years  after  he  first  began  his 
specialty  practice  in  Otolaryngology  (ear, 
nose  and  throat)  on  the  south  shore  of  Suf- 
rolk  County. 

Dr.  Pragola,  a  past  president  of  the  Suffolk 
Coimty  Medical  Society  and  the  Suffolk  Aca- 
lemy  of  Medicine,  was  most  recently  the 
president  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Good  Sa- 
maritan and  a  member  of  the  medical  steff  at 
Southslde  Hospital,  Bay  Shore. 

A  graduate  of  Fordham  University.  Dr 
Pragola  received  his  medical  degree  from  the 
University  of  Rome,  Italy.  After  a  rotating 
Internship  at  Bushwlck  Hospital,  BrooklTO 
tie  served  as  an  officer  with  the  United  States 
"my  in  the  European  theatre  during  World 
War  n.  He  left  his  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine when  he  was  recalled  to  service  diirlng 
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the  Korean  War  and  after  his  discharge  with 
the  rank  of  major,  he  completed  his  residency 
In  Otolaryngology  at  the  Bronx  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  A  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons,  Dr.  Pragola  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Bay  Shore  Lions  Club  and 
former  chairman  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Parish 
CoomcU,  Bay   Shore. 

Nobel  Laureate  Chosen 
t>r.  Chen  Nlng  Yang,  Albert  Einstein  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and  coreclplent 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics  (1957),  has 
been  named  to  the  special  advisory  commit- 
tee for  the  30th  anniversary  bicentennial 
project  of  the  presldentlaUy-appolnted 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships. 

Dr.  Yang  will  Join  former  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght,  chairman,  and  nine  addi- 
tional distinguished  scholars,  educators  and 
Journalists  on  the  committee.  Among  the 
committee  members  are  Included  James  H. 
BllUngton,  Director  of  the  Woodrow  WUson 
International  Center  for  Scholars  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  Barbara  W.  Newell, 
President  of  Wellesley  College:  Alan  J.  Plfer, 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching;  and  James  B. 
Reston,  columnist  for  The  New  York  Times 
and  two-time  recipient  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
•  •  •  Link  for  Human  Understanding,"  which 
will  have  as  Its  primary  objective  a  review 
of  the  Impact  of  International  educational 
exchange  and  consideration  of  Its  future 
role  In  the  development  of  a  world  commu- 
nity. 

tWstlngulshed  former  Fulbrlght-Hays  stu- 
dents and  scholars  will  be  selected  to  make 
presentations  at  a  series  of  meetings  In  May 
1976,  which  will  Include  regional  conferences 
to  be  held  on  college  and  university  campuses 
and  an  International  convocation  to  be  held 
In  Washington,  D.C.  FtUbrlght-Hays  alumni, 
educators,  legislators,  business  and  civic 
leaders  will  be  Invited  to  participate  In  the 
meetings. 


HIGH  COSTS  AND  LOW  PRICES 
CREATE  FARM  TRAGEDY 


1 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP   WISCONSIN      • 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  25,  1975 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
reporter  Mike  Jackson  presented  a  most 
moving  and  important  story  on  the  NBC 
Nightly  News.  Mr.  Jackson  reported  on 
the  fate  of  a  dairy  farmer  who  has  been 
forced  out  of  business  by  high  costs  and 
low  prices.  His  report  illustrated,  in 
striking  human  terms,  the  crisis  our  dairy 
farmers  are  facing,  and  it  gave  some 
much-needed  attention  to  a  problem  that 
has  too  often  been  neglected  by  the  news 
media. 

Although  this  particular  farmer  was 
from  Minnesota,  his  story  is  being  re- 
peated all  over  the  country.  In  my  own 
State  we  have  already  lost  1.000  farmers 
so  far  this  year,  and  there  is  no  relief  in 
sight.  It  has  long  been  my  belief  that 
a  strong  and  self-sufficient  dairy  industry 
is  vital  to  American  consumers  as  well  as 
farmers.  News  reports  such  as  this  one 
are  one  of  the  best  means  I  know  of  to 
impress  the  American  people  with  the 
tremendous  economic  pressures  our  dairy 
farmers  are  facing,  and  the  tragic  con- 
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sequences  those  pressures  hold  for  indi- 
vidual farmers,  as  well  as  for  the  Nation. 
Often  I  hear  expressed  the  feeling  that 
network  news  is  biased  toward  urban 
life  and  does  not  seem  to  adequately  com- 
municate the  problems  faced  by  rural 
America.  I  frankly  disagree  with  that.  I 
think  that  on  balance  during  the  last 
3  years  the  plight  of  farmers  has  been 
more  adequately  explained  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  the  television  networks 
than  by  any  other  group  in  our  society. 
I  have  seen  at  least  9  or  10  different  seg- 
ments on  the  evening  news  throughout 
the  last  year  which  make  quite  clear— to 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  listen— the  cost- 
price  squeeze  faced  by  farmers  across 
the  country  and  dairy  farmers  in  par- 
ticular. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Jackson  and 
the  NBC  Nightly  News  for  this  clear  de- 
scription of  the  human  problems  faced 
by  dairy  farmers. 

I  know  that  because  of  the  milk  money 
scandals  some  people  view  dairying  as  a 
plush  business  with  huge  herds,  huge  real 
estate  and  plenty  of  bucks  floating 
around.  That  picture  may  describe  5  per- 
cent of  American  dairying  but  it  does  not 
describe  the  plight  of  the  average  dairy 
farmer  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  who 
gets  up  at  5:30  in  the  morning,  runs  the 
farm  through  the  efforts  of  Ma,  Pa,  and 
the  kids,  has  40  cows,  not  400  or  4.000, 
and  has  to  work  mighty  hard— harder 
than  most  people  I  know  would  be  will- 
ing to  work— in  order  to  make  a  halfway 
decent  living. 

The  NBC  effort  last  week  contributed 
to  giving  the  American  people  a  more 
clear  understanding  of  what  life  is  really 
like  for  all  too  many  people  these  days 
down  on  the  farm. 

I  commend  Mr.  Jackson  and  the  NBC 
Nightly  News  staff  for  this  fine  effort, 
and  request  that  the  transcript  of  the 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Transchipt  OF  A  Segment  Prom  the  NBC 

NiOHTLT  News,  Jxtly  16,  1975 
Mike  Jackson.  There  are  dairy  farm  sales 
almost  every  week  in  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Fanners  like  Clifford  Greenwood  giving 
up  the  business  because  th^  say  there's  no 
money  m  It. 

Greenwood  grew  up  on  a  farm,  but  worked 
In  the  city  as  a  transmission  mechanic  to 
earn  enough  to  buy  his  own  dairy  herd.  Two 
years  ago,  he  bought  this  100-acre  farm.  Back 
then,  dairy  prices  were  good.  But  prices  have 
dropped;  costs  have  risen;  and  Clifford  Green- 
wood has  given  up. 

Clxftord  Greenwood.  1  can  go  up  to  the 
bank  today,  and  borrow  money.  But  I  hate 
to  work  half  to  death  and  keep  on  borrowing 
money  to  break  even.  I'm  hoping  that  some- 
day I  can  say  "this  Is  mine,  and  nobody  can 
take  It  away  from  me."  And  I'm  not  gonna  do 
It  by  keeping  cost. 

Jackson.  Clifford  Greenwood  couldn't  even 
break  even  selling  out.  His  22  cows  cost  al- 
most $600  dollars  a  piece  two  years  ago.  At 
his  auction,  he  got  little  more  than  half 
that. 

Many  of  the  farmers  at  the  auction  main- 
tain that  Clifford  Greenwood's  farm  was  just 
the  right  size  to  succeed.  His  was  a  one-man 
operation.  Overhead  was  low.  But  profits  he 
could  make  from  milk  were  not  nearly 
enough  to  cover  his  expenses. 

Clifford  doesn't  know  who  to  blame.  He  did 
everything  he  could  do  to  make  it.  But  he 
says  the  government  hurt  him  by  not  raising 
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milk  support  prices;  and  by  continuing  to 
import  milk  from  other  countries,  competing 
with  his  herd  and  driving  down  prices. 

Jackson.  How  do  you  feel,  Clifford? 

Greenwood.  Not  worth  a  damn.  If  you 
really  want  to  know,  I  could  bawl. 

Jackson.  If  you  had  It  to  do  over  again, 
would  you  go  back  Into  the  dairy  business? 

Greenwood.  Never.  Not  on  your  life,  my 
life,  or  anybody  elses.  You  work  your  life  to 
buy  a  herd  of  cows,  then  give  "em  away.  What 
I'd  like  to  see  is  Just  everybody  Just  quit 
farming,  then  we'll  see  what  city  folks  think 
about  high  priced  feed — food — and  where 
they're  gonna  get  It  from. 

Jackson.  Clifford  Greenwood  thinks  he  and 
other  dairymen  have  been  taken  for  granted. 
And  now — by  going  out  of  business  and  not 


producing  milk — he  sajrs  he  hopes  to  get 
even.  Mike  Jackson,  NBC  News,  Bertha,  Min- 
nesota. 


Mr.  OBETiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  thank 
a  number  of  people  for  the  plight  that 
farmers  like  Clifford  Greenwood  find 
themselves  in.  We  can  thank  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  refusing  by  20 
votes  to  include  in  the  farm  bill  passed 
last  March  20  the  provision  increasing 
dairy  support  prices  to  85  percent.  But 
most  of  all,  we  can  thank  Secretary  Butz 
for  providing  the  misleading  informa- 
tion about  the  consumer  cost  of  the  dairy 
section  of  the  bill  which  many  urban 
Members    of   Congress   mistakenly   be- 


lieved when  they  voted  to  strike  the  dairy 
section  from  the  bill.  And  even  more  im- 
portantly, we  can  thank  the  Secretary 
and  the  President  for  their  opposition  to 
dairy  support  increases  in  general  and 
their  insistence  upon  vetoing  even  the 
watered  down  farm  bill  sent  to  them  by 
Congress  on  May  1. 

I  hope  this  Government  has  sense 
enough  to  change  its  position  the  next 
time  we  have  a  farm  bill  before  us.  It 
will  not  help  Clifford  Greenwood  but  it 
might  help  a  lot  of  other  people  and  in 
the  process  it  might  also  help  to  keep 
the  United  States  self-sufficient  in  dairy 
products. 


SENATE— Safurrfai/,  July  26, 1975 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Richard  Stone,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Florida. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 

prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  ever  near  to  all  who 
call  upon  Thee,  teach  us  how  to  pray  not 
only  in  the  reverent  and  solemn  moment 
of  public  ceremony,  but  while  we  work 
and  wait.  May  every  day  be  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer  in  this  Chamber. 
Strengthen  our  weakness.  Sharpen  our 
thinking.  Quiet  our  fretting.  Keep  us 
patient  and  kind  amid  little  irritations, 
and  major  confrontations.  For  extra 
duties  and  prolonged  sessions  impart  to 
us  added  grace  and  strength.  And  may 
we  ever  be  guided  by  Him  who  is  the 
Light  of  the  World.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.    Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  26,  1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Richard 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Jamks  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  21, 1975) 

CONSIDERATION      OF      CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  certain  measures  on  the 
calendar  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
295  and  concluding  with  Calendar  No. 
315. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  is  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  asking  for  approval  on 
everything  between  Calendar  No.  295  and 
315? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  we  have  three 
"overs." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  not  even  seen 
them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  but  I  talked  to 
the  assistant  Republican  leader,  and  they 
have  been  cleared  with  everyone,  all  but 
three.  If  the  Senator  has  any  objection,  I 
will  be  glad  to  withdraw  consideration  of 
them  all. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  not  trying  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  I  am  simply  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  bills  are  about.  I  under- 
stood that  there  was  a  possibility  we 
might  be  taking  up  some  of  tlie  energy 
bills,  and  I  have  not  even  read  through 
them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  these  are  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  they  have 
to  do  with  financing  committees. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday.  July  25,  1975, 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CXXI 1579— Part  19 


COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTICS 
AND   SPACE   SCIENCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  37)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  for  in- 
quiries and  investigations  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "Febru- 
ary 28,  1975"  and  insert  "February  29,  1976". 

On  page  2.  In  line  15,  strike  out  "Febru- 
ary 28.  1976"  and  insert;  "February  29.  1976". 


On  page  2,  In  line  18,  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to: 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1975,  through  February  29,  1976,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  -Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $57,000. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  203 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  thail  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  FORESTRY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  15)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  inquiries 
and  investigations,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 
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On  page  2,  In  line  6,  strike  out  "9260,000" 
and  InMTt  "$330,000". 

On  page  2,  In  line  17,  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agrreed  to. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcult\ire  and  Forestry,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1975,  through  February  29,  1976,  In  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy i>er8onnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

S«c.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $335,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $11,201  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

See.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  87)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations, which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  In  line  17,  strike  out  "$605,000" 
and  Insert  "$493,300". 

On  page  2,  in  line  23,  strike  out  "$487,000" 
and  Insert  "$428,300". 

On  page  3,  in  line  23,  strike  out  "$118,000" 
and  insert  "$65,000". 

On  page  4,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$646,000" 
and  insert  "$533,300". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
aa  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
M  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its  Jurlsdlc- 
tton  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
M  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
services,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1976,  through  Peb- 
"J!fy  29  1976,  for  the  purposes  sUted  and 
within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  fol- 


lowing sections,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditiu«8  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  or  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1975,  through 
February  29,  1976,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$40,000  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consiiltants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1975,  through  February  29, 
1976,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $493,300,  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below  in  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  resolution,  said  funds 
to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  specific  in- 
quiries In  accordance  with  such  succeeding 
sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $428,300  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  general  study  or  Investigation 
of — 

(1)  the  common  defense  generally; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
generally; 

(3)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  selective  service; 

(6)  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(9)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the 
Canal    Zone; 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(11)  strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense;  and 

(12)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $65,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  studies  and  investigations  pertain- 
ing to  military  readiness  and  preparedness  for 
the  common  defense  generally. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable 
with  respect  to  each  study  or  investigation 
for  which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  29. 
1976. 

Sec.  7.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  $533,300,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$890  000" 
and  Insert  "$762,200". 

On  page  2,  in  line  16.  strike  out  "$415,000" 
and  insert  "$388,500". 

On  page  3,  in  Une  6,  strike  out  "$145  000" 
and  Insert  "$140,200". 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  12,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $90,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able for  oversight  activities  pertaining  to  all 
matters  over  which  the  committee  has  Juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  1(e). 

On  page  3,  in  Une  15,  strike  out  "7"  and 
Insert  "6". 

On  page  3.  in  line  20,  strike  out  "Febru- 
ary 28,  1976"  and  insert  "February  29,  1976" 

On  page  3.  in  line  21,  strike  out  "8"  and 
Insert  "7". 

On  page  3,  in  line  23,  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dU- 
bursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
for  inquiries  and  investigations,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1975,  through  February  29,  1976,  for  the 
purposes  stated  and  within  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  following  sections,  in  its 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Government  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1976, 
through  February  29,  1976.  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $762,200  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  each  of  the  subjects  set 
forth  below  in  succeeding  sections  of  this 
resolution,  said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the 
respective  specific  inquiries  In  accordance 
with  such  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $388,500  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try; 

(3)  deposit  insurance: 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulations; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  International  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec  4.  Not  to  exceed  $233,600  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  housing  and  urban  affairs 
generally. 

Sec  6.  Not  to  exceed  $140,200  shall  be 
available  for  an  inquiry  and  investigation 
pertaining  to  the  securities  Industry. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
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ings,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  Investigation  for 
which  expenditiure  is  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  29, 
1976. 

Sec.  7.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL      EXPENDITURES      BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  50)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "$1,892,000" 
and  insert  $1,681,400". 

On  page  2,  In  line  7,  strike  out  "$133,600" 
and  insert  "$198,500". 

On  page  2,  In  line  17.  strike  out  "com- 
mittee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an 
annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1975,  through  February  29, 
1976,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
(2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Sules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,681,- 
400,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $198,500 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  dlsbiu«ement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  63) ,  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  for  Inquiries  and 
investigations,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


STUDY  OP  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  authorizing  a 
study  of  the  purpose  and  current  effec- 
tiveness of  certain  Federal  agencies, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  in  line  4,  strike  out  "chairmen 
of  the". 

On  page  9,  In  line  6.  strike  our  "Commerce, 
acting  Jointly  with  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  both  committees."  and  insert 
"Commerce". 

On  page  9,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "July  1, 
1976,  to"  and  insert  "February  29.  1976". 

On  page  9.  In  line  14,  strike  out  "consent 
to"  and  insert  "request". 

On  page  9.  In  line  14.  strike  out  "assign- 
ment" and  Insert  "transfer". 

On  page  9.  In  line  22,  strike  out  "July  1. 
1976,"  and  insert  "February  29,  1976,". 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out : 

Sec.  5.  For  the  piurpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  Is  authorized  to 
expend,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  from  March  1,  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 1,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $375,000,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  ranking 
minority  member.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Is  authorized  to  expend,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  from 
March  1.  1975,  through  September  1.  1976, 
not  to  exceed  $376,000,  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  that  committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  ranking  minority  member. 

And  Insert: 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Ojjeratlons  under  this 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  $250,000.  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $106,700  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended). 

(b)  Expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  under  this  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  $218,700,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $208,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(b)  Expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall  not 
be  required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries 
of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  Its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 


Whereas  there  are  a  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  which  regulate  In 
significant  ways  various  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy; 

Whereas  the  proliferation  of  such  agencies 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  has  resulted  in 
overlapping  regulatory  Jurisdictions,  con- 
flicting mandates,  and  procedures  that  have 
affected  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  economy; 

Whereas  to  consider  certain  reforms  in 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  policies  and  in 
the  operations  and  organization  of  the  agen- 
cies, a  Senate  committee  study  is  indicated 
to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  agencies 
and  consider  any  necessary  legislation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  are  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  Jurisdiction  speci- 
fied in  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  conduct  a  cooperative  study 
of  instrumentalities  in  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  with  substantial  economic, 
health,  or  safety  regvilatory  authority,  activ- 
ities of  which  affect  the  growth  or  efficiency 
of  the  economy,  or  the  quality  or  safety  of 
goods  or  services,  or  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  general  public. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  study  shall  contain  find> 
ings,  conclusions,  and  reconunendations  con- 
cerning activities  within  the  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  most  serious  deficiencies  within 
the  regulatory  process  which  tend  to  con- 
tribute to  inflation,  lessen  competition,  or 
which  adversely  affect  the  public  and  regu- 
lated companies, 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  certain  areas  of 
the  national  economy  are  over-regulated  or 
under-regulated,  with  special  emphasis  on 
overlapping  regiilatory  Jurisdictions,  conflict- 
ing mandates,  and  actual  implementation  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations, 

(3)  the  economic  costs  and  benefits  of  reg- 
ulation, or  the  lack  thereof,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  inflationary  impact  of  regu- 
lation on  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  goods 
and  services,  the  added  costs  to  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  in  providing  goods  and 
services,  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  some 
regulation,  the  degree  of  mtwket  concentra- 
tion In  regelated  as  opposed  to  nonregulated 
Industries,  and  productivity  factors  affected 
by  regulation, 

(4)  the  continued  appropriateness  or  ap- 
plicability of  original  regulatory  purposes 
and  objectives  as  mandated  by  statute,  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives which  regulation  should  new  serve, 

(5)  the  consequences  to  the  Nation  of 
selective  deregulation  in  specified  areas  or 
selective  modification  of  regulatory  purposes, 
operations,  and  procedures  In  specific  areas, 

(6)  the  need  lor,  and  specific  recommenda- 
tions concerning  increased  or  more  stringent 
antitrust  enforcement  as  a  higher  order  na- 
tional priority,  including  proposals  for  any 
new  legislation  which  may  be  needed  or  for 
restructuring  of  the  Federal  antitrust  effort, 

(7)  specific  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive actions  to  Improve  the  effectiveness,  ef- 
ficiency, and  responsiveness  to  the  public  of 
Federal  regulatory  agencies,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following — 

(A)  selective  elimination  of  specific  regu- 
latory functions,  procedures,  activities,  or 
practices; 

(B)  selective  elimination,  merger,  or  trans- 
fer or  overlapping  or  related  regulatory  Juris- 
dictions, mandates,  or  functions; 

(C)  revisions  In  the  laws,  regulations, 
structure,  operation,  procedures,  activities,  or 
mechanisms  of  the  regulatory  agencies;  and 

(D)  wllmlnatlon.  transfer,  or  separation 
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out  of  the  subsidy-granting  or  other  forms 
of  promotional  activities  performed  by  regu- 
latory agencies  which  adversely  affect  or  In- 
terfere with  their  principal  regulatory 
responsibilities: 

(8)  an  evaluation  of  other  proposals  for 
Improving  the  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and 
responsiveness  to  the  public  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
an  evaluation  of  proposals — 

(A)  encouraging  the  enunciation  of  broad 
policy  guidelines  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
Instead  of  continuing  to  permit  nuclear  poli- 
cies to  develop  Impliedly  through  a  series 
of  case-by-case  decisions  or  adjudications 
Involving  differing  facts  and  circumstances; 

(B)  making  the  regulatory  responsibilities 
of  selected  or  aU  regulatory  agencies  more 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
quiring slmultaneoxis  submission  of  budget 
and  legislative  requests  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  by  permitting  each  regu- 
latory agencies  to  Independentlv  control  and 
supervise  Its  o".-n  llt'satlrn  in  the  Federal 
courts; 

(C)  eUmlnating  collegial  commissions  alto- 
gether or  selectively,  and  replacing  the  com- 
mission form   with  a  single  administrator; 

(D)  revising  procedures  for  selecting  com- 
missioners and  reviewing  their  qualifications, 
including  the  designation  or  establishment 
of  a  distinguished  Board  of  Regulatory  Re- 
view to  provide  Its  recommendations  ci-  guid- 
ance on  names  submitted  by  the  President 
as  possible  appointees  for  regulatory  agenjy 
positions; 

(E)  revamping  the  conflict-of-interest 
statutes  or  their  applicability  to  regulatory 
agency  officials,  so  as  to  limit  the  movement 
of  persons  from  a  regulated  industry  or  a 
related  industry  to  the  agency  which  regu- 
lates that  Industry,  and  the  movement  of 
persons  from  the  agency  back  to  the  re-^u- 
lated  Industry; 

(P)  limiting  the  removal  of  regulatory 
agency  officials  to  reason  relating  to  their 
Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
In  office; 

(0)  making  regulatory  agency  officials,  -'n 
their  personal  capacity,  civilly  or  criminally 
rMponslble  for  Intentional  misuse  or  abuse 
of  their  office  for  reasons  relating  to  (1) 
their  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  con- 
fidential or  privileged  information;  (11)  thalr 
failure  to  make  Information  available  to 
the  public  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  (111)  their  faUure  to  open 
up  agency  meetings,  sessions,  and  agency  ad- 
visory committee  meetings  and  sessions  to 
the  public;  or  (iv)  their  neglect  or  failure 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  laws  ad- 
ministered by  them; 

(H)  providing  for  the  payment  of  reason- 
able costs  and  expenses  in  agency  proceed- 
ings of  Intervenors  on  behalf  of  the  public 
or  consumer  interests  and  an  assessment  of 
ttie  manner  by  which  such  proposal  might 
be  Implemented  across  the  board  Including 
the  anticipated  costs  therefor; 

(1)  creating  a  new  Administrative  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  an  expert  Judicial 
unit  to  handle  agencies; 

(J)  amending  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  and  modifying  agency  rules  to  ex- 
pedite regulatory  agency  proceedings  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  more  timely  decision- 
making and  preventing  wastefm  costs  atten- 
dant to  agency  delays; 

(K)  substituting  direct  subsidies,  where 
appropriate,  for  complicated  and  cumber- 
some regulatory  schemes,  with  hidden  taxes 
and  costs,  which  aim  at  achieving  a  particu- 
lar economic  or  social  purpose; 

(L)  Improving  the  Information-gathering 
analysis,  storage,  and  retrieval  systems  within 
the  regulatory  agencies  while  lessening  the 
paperwork  burden  both  within  the  agencies 
and  within  the  regulated  Industries  by  avoid- 
ing needless  duplication;  and 


(M)  providing  for  more  effective  means 
of  Informing  the  public  of  the  activities 
within  the  regulatory  agencies  and  their 
specific  or  general  impact  on  the  public  In- 
terest in  matters  of  particular  importance 
or  Impact; 

(9)  recommendations  for  assuring  an  on- 
going review  and  assessment  of  the  economic 
costs  and  benefits,  and  the  deficiencies  of 
Federal  regulatory  activities.  Including  pro- 
posals for  limiting  the  grovtth  of  bureauc- 
racy, and  phasing  out  selected  agencies  or 
establishing  a  time  certain  within  which  they 
would  expire  unless  Congress  specifically  re- 
news their  mandates  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, and 

( 10)  a  realistic  and  detailed  assessment  of 
the  costs  or  savings,  transitional,  interim,  and 
long-term,  of  Commission  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations for  regulatory  reform. 

(b)  The  study  shall  also  consist  of  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing activities  within  State,  regional,  and  local 
regulatory  agencies  which  tend  to  contribute 
to  inflation,  lessen  competition,  or  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  public  and  the  regulated 
companies.  The  report  shall  give  special  em- 
phasis to  areas  where  Federal  regulatory  ac- 
tivities interact  with  or  are  affected  by  the 
activities  of  State,  regional,  or  local  regula- 
tory units,  and  where  the  latter  activities,  or 
the  absence  of  misdirection  thereof,  have  an 
Important  Inflationary  impact. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
"Federal  regulatory  agency"  Includes  any  ex- 
isting independent  Federal  agency  which,  as 
one  of  Its  principal  responsibilities,  exercises 
regulatory  functions  affecting  one  or  more 
segments  of  American  Industry,  as  well  as  an 
agency  or  governmental  unit  within  an 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  exercises  such  regulatory  func- 
tions as  one  of  its  principal  activities. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  committees  shall  uti- 
lize, wherever  appropriate,  all  existing  stud- 
ies, investigations,  reports,  and  other  existing 
material  relevant  to  their  responsibilities. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  are  author- 
ized through  February  29,  1976  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
(4)  to  request  the  transfer  of  personnel  of 
other  committees  of  the  Senate  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  ptirpoees  of  this  resolution, 
and  (5)  to  appoint  an  advisory  panel  or 
panels  of  nongovernment  experts,  having  fair 
representation  from  business,  labor,  and  con- 
sumer Interests. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  prepare  and  submit  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1976,  to  the  Senate  a  Joint  report 
on  the  findings  of  the  study  authorized  by 
this  resolution.  Each  such  committee  shall 
report  Its  recommendations  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  that  committee  deems  advisable  to 
the  Senate.  Where  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  relate  to  an  agency  which 
Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  forwarded  to  that 
committee  for  appropriate  action. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  under  this  reso- 
lution shall  not  exceed  $250,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $166,700  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 
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(b)  Expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Qov- 
ernment  Operations  imder  this  resolution 
shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dU- 
bursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid  a,t 
an  annual  rate. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  $216,700.  of  which  amoimt  not  to 
exceed  $208,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended) 

(b)  Expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce under  this  resolution  shall  be  paia 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall 
not  be  required  for  the  disbursement  of 
salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  inquiries 
and  investigations,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  In  line  5,  strike  out  "$175  000" 
and  Insert  "$130,300". 

On  page  2,  in  line  16.  strike  out  "commit, 
tee"  and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That,  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1975,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1976,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $130,300, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $7,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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ADDITIONAL      EXPENDITURES      BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  51)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  Inquiries  and  investigations, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  In  line  2,  strike  out  "$990,000" 
and  insert  "$181,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Heorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended)." 

On  page  2,  in  line  13,  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  tmder  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1975,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1976,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  and  (2)   to  employ  personnel. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not'exceed  $181,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
lor  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shaU  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  84)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  on  page  1, 
In  line  8,  after  "1976."  strike  out  "for  the 
purposes  stated  and  within  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  following  sections,". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  authorized  from  March  1,  1975 
through  February  29,  1976,  (1)  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $60,000  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 


Sec.  3.  The  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1975,  through  Febru- 
ary 29.  1976,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,522.- 
000  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below  in 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution,  said 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  spe- 
cific inquiries  and  to  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended)  in  accordance  with  such 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $885,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $390,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  f.tudy  or  Investigation  of  mul- 
tinational corporations  and  their  effect  on 
United  States  foreign  policy,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $247,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  for- 
eign assistance  and  economic  policy,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof; 

Sec.  7.  The  conamlttee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  investigation  for  which 
expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this  resolution, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29.  1976. 

Sec.  8.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $1,522,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

And  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,083,- 
300,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $60,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows:  • 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its  Ju- 
risdiction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  from  March  1.  1976,  through 
February  29,  1976.  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  exi)endltures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion,  to   use   on   a  reimbursable   basis   the 


services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  sbaU  not  exceed  $1,083,300, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $60,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
e.xcept  that  vouchers  shaU  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  49)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  inquiries 
and  investigations,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  in  line  11,  strike  out  "$2.- 
406,362"    and    insert    "$2,308,000". 

On  page  2,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "$239,200" 
and  Insert  "$237,200". 

On  page  9,  in  line  16,  strike  out  "$388,544" 
and  Insert  "$383,144". 

On  page  10,  In  line  7,  strike  out  "$258,618" 
and  insert    "$238,468". 

On  page  11.  in  line  9,  strike  out  "$292,000" 
and  insert  "$222,850". 

On  page  12,  In  line  4,  strike  out  "$115,000" 
and  Insert  "$113,338". 

On  page  13.  In  line  15.  strike  out  "$2.- 
406.362"  and  Insert  "$2,308,000". 

On  page  13,  In  line  18.  strike  out  "com- 
mittee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  at  an 
annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agree  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  a-  •■•.ortzed  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1975, 
through  February  29.  1976,  for  the  purposes 
stated  and  within  the  ItmttPtJons  Imposed 
by  the  following  sections,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  aiid  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Goverrmient 
Operations,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1975.  through 
February  29,  1975,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$2,308,000  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the   subjects  set  forth 
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below  in  sTicceedlng  sections  of  this  resolu- 
tion, said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  re- 
spective specific  Inquiries  and  to  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  liCglslatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended)  In 
accordance  with  such  succeeding  sections 
of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $237,200  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of — 

( 1 )  budget  and  accounting  measures,  other 
than  appropriations; 

(2)  reorganizations  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government; 

(3)  reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  recommendations 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable  In  connection 
with  such  reports; 

(4)  the  operation  of  Government  activities 
»t  all  levels  with  a  view  to  determining  Its 
economy  and  efficiency; 

(6)  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reorganize 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government;  and 

(6)  the  Intergovernmental  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  States, 
municipalities,  and  International  organiza- 
tions: 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Stc.  4.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $1,113,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of — 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
Including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management. Incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance,  con- 
flict of  Interest,  and  the  improper  expendi- 
ture of  Government  fimds  In  transactions, 
contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Government 
or  of  Government  officials  and  employees  and 
any  and  all  such  Improper  practices  between 
Government  personnel  and  corporatlon».  In- 
dividuals, companies,  or  persons  affiliated 
therewith,  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  compliance  or  noncompliance 
of  such  corporations,  companies,  or  Individ- 
uals or  other  entltes  with  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  laws  governing  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies  and  Its  relationships  with 
the  public:  Provided,  That,  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of 
this  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records, 
functions,  and  operations  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Government  under  Inquiry, 
and  may  extend  to  the  records  and  activities 
of  persons,  corporations,  or  other  entitles 
dealing  with  or  affecting  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Government; 

(i)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  of  activities  are.  or  have 
been,  engaged  In  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  Interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(3)  syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  OT>erate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  facil- 
ities of  Interstate  or  International  commerce 
In  furtherance  of  any  transactions  which  are 
to  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  State  in  which  the  transactions 
occur,  and.  If  so,  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which,  and  the  Identity  of  the  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations,  or  other  entitles  by  whom 
such  utilization  Is  being  made,  what  facil- 
ities, devices,  methods,  techniques,  and  tech- 
nicalities are  being  used  or  employed,  and 
whether  or  not  organized  crime  utilizes  such 
Interstate  facilities  or  otherwise  operates  In 
Interstate  commerce  for  the  development  of 
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corrupting  tofluences  In  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State, 
and  further,  to  study  and  Investigate  the 
manner  In  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
persons  engaged  In  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities have  Infiltrated  Into  lawful  business 
enterprise;  and  to  study  the  adeqviacy  of 
Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
organized  crime  In  interstate  or  International 
oommerce;  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  order  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  occurrences  of  such  practices  or 
activities; 

(4)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness wlthto  the  United  States  which  have 
an  Impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety; 

(5)  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the  peace, 
vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disorder,  to- 
Burrectlon,  the  commission  of  crimes  to  con- 
nection therewith,  the  immediate  and  long- 
standtog  causes,  the  extent  and  effects  of 
such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and  mectsure 
necessary  for  their  Immediate  and  long- 
range  prevention  and  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  and  to  Insure  domestic 
tranquility  wlthto  the  United  States; 

(fi)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  reqvilrements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(B)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  reeources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  totematlonal  organizations  prto- 
clpally  concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member;  and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships; 

(7)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  Involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to — 

(A)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
accurate  statistics  on  fuel  demand  and 
supply; 

(B)  the  Implementation  of  effective  en- 
ergy conservation  measures; 

(C)  the  pricing  of  energy  to  all  forms; 

(D)  coordtoation  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(E)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(F)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  larlc- 
tog,  and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 

(G)  matotenance  of  the  Independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(H)  the  allocation  of  fuels  to  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(I)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controUed  by  the  Government; 

(J)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(K)  the  monitor  tog  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(li)  research  toto  the  discover  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  suppUes; 
Provided.  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
hereto  set  forth,  the  toqulrles  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Government  under  toqulry, 


and  may  extend  to  the  records  and  activi- 
ties of  persons,  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities dealtog  with  or  affecting  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  Government; 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  todividual  consiutants  or  organl- 
zations  thereof. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  to  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by  any  other 
standtog  conunlttee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Standtog  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948 
as  amended.  ' 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mlttee  thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcomlttee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  March  l 
1975.  through  February  29,  1976,  Is  author-' 
Ized,  to  Its,  his,  or  their  discretion,  (1)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  othenvlse  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  production  of  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents,  (2)  to 
hold  heartogs,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place  durtog  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  (5)  to  take  testimony 
either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $383,144  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  tovestlgatlon  of  Ui- 
tergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  munici- 
palities. Including  the  fiscal  interrelation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  manner 
in  which  Federal  assistance  Is  disbursed  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  tocludlng 
an  evaluation  of  studies,  reports,  and  rec- 
ommendations made  thereon  and  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  80-380,  approved 
by  the  President  on  September  24,  1959  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  8&-733,  approved  by 
the  President  on  November  2,  1966;  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $238,468  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  a  study  or  tovestlgatlon  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operations  of  the  Ind- 
eral Government  with  respect  to 

(1)  poUcles,  procedures,  and  activities  af- 
fecting— 

(A)  the  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
and  auditing  of  government  obligations  and 
expenditures; 

(B)  the  oversight  of  Federal  agency  and 
program  performance  and  effectiveness; 

(C)  the  development  and  effectiveness  of 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program  information 
systems  and  controls;  and 

(D)  the  development  and  improvement 
of  management  capability  and  efficiency; 

(2)  policies,  procedures,  and  activities  af- 
fecting— 

(A)  preparation  and  submission  of  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  budgets  to  Congress; 
and 

(B)  data  collection  and  dissemination  by 
Federal  regulatory  agencies;  and 

(3)  review  and  evaluation  of  procedures 
and  legislation  with  respect  to  Federal  ad- 
visory committees.  Federal  reports,  ques- 
tionnaires, toterrogatorles; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $16,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  services 
of  todividual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Not  to  exceed  $222,860  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  tovestlgatlon  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to — 

(1)   Federal  spend  tog  practices,  partlcu- 
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larly  Federal  procurement,  and  the  laws,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedures  governing  Federal 
contracts,  grants,  transfer  payments,  and 
other  spending  arrangements;  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  and  other  execu- 
tive branch  organizations  responsible  for 
Federal  spendtog  practices; 

(2)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Federal 
spending  practices,  as  applied  and  used  to 
meet  agency  statutory  charters  and  pro- 
gram objectives;  and 

(3)  all  measures  relattog  to  the  open  pub- 
lic conduct  of  the  meetings  of  all  branches 
of  the  Government; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec  8.  Not  to  exceed  $113,338  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  the 
economy,  efficiency,  and  productivity  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect — 

( 1 )  the  development  of — 

(A)  methods  and  procedures  to  effectively 
oversee  the  operations  of  the  executive 
branch;  and 

(B)  methods  by  which  Federal  programs 
may  be  effectively  reviewed  and  analyzed; 

(2)  budget  measures,  other  than  appro- 
priations, or  matters  wlthto  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  tocludtog — 

(A)  the  formulation  and  submission  to 
Congress  of  budget  recommendations  by  the 
President;  and 

(B)  the  review  and  authorization  of  budg- 
et requirements  by  the  Congress;   and 

(C)  the  execution  and  control  of  au- 
thorized budget  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures; 

(3)  the  utilization  and  disposal  of  Fed- 
eral property  and  admtolstratlve  services, 
including  the  management  of  Federal  rec- 
ords and  archives;  and 

(4)  the  evaluation  of  efforts  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  Federal  paperwork; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  services 
of  individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  29. 
1976. 

Sec  10.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $2,308,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be 
required  for  this  disbursement  of  salaries 
of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  66)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  inquiries 
and  Investigations,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  In  line  11,  strike  out  "$817,000" 
and  Insert  "$624,000".  ~ 

On  page  2,  to  Itoe  12,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  2,  beglnntog  with  line  16,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  continue 


the  study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
authorized  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  45,  agreed  to 
on  May  3,  1971.  to  carrying  out  the  purposes 
authorized  by  S.  Res.  45,  the  commltte  shall 
make — 

(I)  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  (Includtog  the  holding  of  public  hear- 
ings to  appropriate  parts  of  the  Nation)  of 
the  current  and  prospective  fuel  and  en- 
ergy resources  and  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  the  present  and  probable 
future  alternative  procedures  and  methods 
for  meeting  anticipated  requirements,  con- 
sistent with  achievtog  other  national  goals, 
tocludlng  the  high  priorities — national  se- 
curity and  envlroiunental  protection;  and 

(II)  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  existing  and  projective  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  laws  affecting  the 
fuels  and  energy  Industries  with  the  view 
of  determlntog  what.  If  any,  changes  and 
implementation  of  these  policies  and  laws 
may  be  advisable  to  order  to  simplify,  co- 
ordinate, and  provide  effective  and  reason- 
able national  policy  to  assure  reliable  and 
efficient  sources  of  fuel  and  energy  adequate 
for  a  balanced  economy  and  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  taking  toto  account: 
the  Nation's  environmental  concerns,  the 
investments  by  public  and  private  enterprise 
for  the  maintenance  of  reliable,  efficient,  and 
adequate  sources  of  energy  and  fuel  and 
necessary  related  todustrles,  and  the  need 
for  maintenance  of  an  adequate  force  of 
skilled  workers. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  investigations  set 
forth  to  S.  Res.  45,  agreed  to  on  May  3,  1971, 
the  committee  shall,  in  addition  to  such 
other  matters  as  It  may  deem  necessary,  give 
consideration  to — 

(I)  the  proved  and  predicted  availabilities 
of  our  national  fuel  and  energ;y  resources  in 
all  forms  and  factors  pertinent  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  worldwide  trends  to  consumption 
and  supply; 

(II)  projected  national  requirements  for 
the  utilization  of  these  resources  for  energy 
production  and  other  purposes,  both  to  meet 
short-range  needs  and  to  provide  for  future 
demand  for  the  years  2000  and  2020; 

(ill)  the  Interests  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, tocludtog  the  availability  in  all  regions 
of  the  country  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy  and  fuel  at  reasonable  prices  and 
Including  the  matotenance  of  a  sound  com- 
petitive structure  in  the  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  energy  and  fuel  to  both  Industry 
and  the  public; 

(Iv)  technological  developments  affecting 
energy  and  fuel  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and/or  transmission,  in  prog- 
ress and  In  prospect,  including  desirable 
areas  for  further  exploration  and  technologi- 
cal research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion; 

(V)  the  effect  that  energy  producing, 
transportation,  upgrading,  and  utilization 
has  upon  conservation,  environmental,  and 
ecological    factors,   and   vice   versa; 

(vl)  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy  of  any  recom- 
mendations made  under  this  study,  and  of 
existing  governmental  programs  and  policies 
now  in  effect; 

(vli)  the  effect  of  any  recommendations 
made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  economic 
concentrations  to  Industry,  particularly  as 
these  recommendations  may  affect  small 
business  enterprises  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution  of  energy 
and  fuel; 

(vlii)  governmental  programs  and  policies 
now  to  operation.  Including  not  only  their 
effect  upon  segments  of  the  fuel  and  energy 
industries,  but  also  their  impact  upon  re- 
lated and  competing  sources  of  energy  and 
fuel  and  their  interaction  with  other  govern- 
mental goals,  objectives,  and  programs;  and 

(ix)  the  need,  if  any,  for  legislation  de- 


signed to  effectuate  recommendations  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  and  other  relevant 
considerations.  Including  such  proposed 
amendments  to  existing  laws  as  necessary  to 
Integrate  existing  laws  Into  an  effective  long- 
term  fuels  and  energy  program. 

(c)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  S. 
Res.  46,  agreed  to  on  May  3,  1971,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
of  the  Committees  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  on  Commerce,  on  Finance,  on  For- 
eign Relations,  on  Government  Operations, 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  on  Public 
Works,  or  members  of  such  committees  des- 
ignated by  such  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  to  serve  In  their  places,  and 
the  ranking  majority  and  minority  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  or  Senate  members  of  such  com- 
mittee designated  by  such  ranking  majority 
and  minority  members  to  serve  in  their 
places,  shall  participate  and  shaU  serve  as  ex 
officio  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  Senate's  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study. 

(d)  The  cominlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,   1976. 

On  page  6,  in  Itoe  10,  strike  out  "3"  and 
Insert  "4". 

On  page  6,  in  Itoe  12,  strike  out  "conunlt- 
tee" and  tosert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  heartogs,  re- 
porttog  such  hearings,  and  maktog  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  accordance  with 
its  jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Coixmilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1976,  through  February  29,  1976,  In  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Government  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admtolstratlon,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency,  and  (4)  to  consent 
to  the  assignment  of  personnel  of  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  to  assist  to  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  section  3  of  this  res- 
olution. Travel  and  other  expenses,  other 
than  salary,  of  any  personnel  from  other 
committees  assigned  to  the  committee  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  the  purposes  of 
section  3  of  this  resolution  may  be  paid  lui- 
der  this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $624,900, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $35,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
icee  of  todividual  consultants,  or  c^ganlza- 
tions  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  conunlttee  shall  conttoue 
the  study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
authorized  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  45,  agreed  to 
on  May  3,  1971.  to  carrytog  out  the  purposes 
authorized  by  S.  Bes.  45,  the  committee 
shall  make — 

(i)  a  full  and  complete  tovestlgatlon  and 
study  (Includtog  the  holding  of  public  hear- 
ings to  appropriate  parts  of  the  Nation)  of 
the  current  and  prospective  fuel  and  energy 
resources  and  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  present  and  probable  future 
alternative  procedures  and  methods  for 
meeting  anticipated  requirements,  consist- 
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ent  with  achieving  other  national  goals,  In- 
cluding the  high  priorities — national  se<rurlty 
and  environmental  protection;  and 

(11)  a  fiill  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  ol  the  existing  and  prospective  govern- 
mental policies  and  laws  affecting  the  fuels 
and  energy  Industries  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining what.  If  any,  changes  and  Imple- 
mentation of  these  policies  and  laws  may 
be  advisable  In  order  to  simplify,  coordinate, 
and  provide  effective  and  reasonable  na- 
tional policy  to  assure  reliable  and  efficient 
sources  of  fuel  and  energy  adequate  for  a 
balanced  economy  and  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  taking  Into  account:  the 
Nation's  environmental  concerns,  the  invest- 
ments by  public  and  private  enterprise  for 
the  maintenance  of  reliable,  efficient,  and 
adequate  sources  of  energy  and  fuel  and 
necessary  related  Industries,  and  the  need 
for  maintenance  of  an  adequate  force  of 
skilled  workers. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  Investigations  set 
forth  m  S.  Res.  45,  agreed  to  on  May  3, 
1971,  the  committee  shall.  In  addition  to 
such  other  matters  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary, give  consideration  to — 

(I)  the  proved  and  predicted  availabilities 
of  our  national  fuel  and  energy  resources  in 
all  forms  and  factors  pertinent  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  worldwide  trends  In  consumption 
and  supply; 

(II)  projected  national  requirements  for 
the  utilization  of  these  refources  for  energy 
production  and  other  purposes,  both  to  meet 
short-range  needs  and  to  provide  for  future 
demand  for  the  years  2000  and  2020; 

(HI)  the  Interests  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, including  the  availability  in  all  regions 
of  the  country  of  an  adequate  supply  of  en- 
ergy and  fuel  at  reasonable  prices  and  In- 
cluding the  maintenance  of  a  sound  compet- 
itive structure  In  the  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  energy  and  fuel  to  both  Industry  and 
the  public: 

(iv)  technological  developments  affecting 
energy  and  fuel  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and/or  transmission,  in 
progress  and  In  prospect,  including  desirable 
areas  for  further  exploration  and  tech- 
nological research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration; 

(V)  the  effect  that  energy  producing, 
transportation,  upgrading,  and  utilization 
has  upon  conservation,  environmental,  and 
ecological  factors,  and  vice  versa: 

(vl)  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  of  any  recommenda- 
tions made  under  this  study,  and  of  existing 
governmental  programs  and  policies  now  lu 
effect; 

(vll)  the  effect  of  any  recommendations 
made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  economic 
concentrations  in  Industry,  particularly  as 
these  reconmiendations  may  affect  small 
business  enterprises  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution  of  energy 
and  fuel; 

(vlli)  governmental  programs  and  policies 
now  In  operation,  including  not  only  their 
effect  up>on  segments  of  the  fuel  and  energy 
industries,  but  also  their  Impact  upon  re- 
lated and  competing  soiurces  of  energy  and 
fuel  and  their  interaction  with  other  gov- 
ernmental goals,  objectives,  and  programs; 
and 

(Ix)  the  need,  if  any,  for  legislation  de- 
signed to  effectuate  recommendations  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  and  other  relevant 
considerations.  Including  such  proposed 
amendments  to  existing  laws  as  necessary 
to  Integrate  existing  laws  Into  an  effective 
long-term  fuels  and  energy  program. 

(c)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  8. 
Res.  46,  agreed  to  on  May  3,  1971,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
of  the  Committees  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  on  Commerce,  on  Finance. 


on  Foreign  Relations,  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, on  Labor  and  Public  Welftwe,  and 
on  Public  Works,  or  members  of  such  com- 
mittees designated  by  such  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  to  serve  in  their 
places,  and  the  ranking  majority  and  minor- 
ity Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  or  Senate  members  of 
such  conmilttee  designated  by  such  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  to  serve  In 
their  places,  shall  participate  and  shall  serve 
as  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Senate's  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study. 

(d)  The  committee  shEdl  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employ- 
ees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


'     RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  72),  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  wUl  be  passed  over. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMI.aTTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC    WELFARE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  40)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  inquiries 
and  investigations,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  in  lien  5,  strike  out  "1,850,- 
000"  and  insert  "$1,800,000". 

On  page  2,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" smd  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  reqtUred  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salsuries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Inves- 
tigations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1975,  through  February  29,  1976.  in  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
aiul  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,- 
800,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$90,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  procure- 


ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  in  line  13.  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" and  insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(e)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended.  In  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1976, 
through  February  29,  1976,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $235,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  44)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "$875,000" 
and  insert  "$848,600". 

On  page  2,  in  line  18,  strike  out  "commit- 
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tee"  and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investl- 
Mtlons  as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1975.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1978.  in  Its  discretion,  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$848,600,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$12,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
lor  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1976. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


tratlon.  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $249,300 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $60,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(I)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  53)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  inquii'ies  and  in- 
vestigations, which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  'Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  7,  strike  out  "$304,000" 
and  insert  "$294,300". 

On  page  2,  in  line  18,  strike  out  "com- 
mittee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1975,  through 
February  29,  1976,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2  )to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnls- 


the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the    professional    staff   of   such    committee. 

Sec  4.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29,  1976. 

Sec  5.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  requiret*.  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  emrioyees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  47)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  amend- 
ments as  f  oUovifs : 

On  page  2,  In  line  21,  strike  out  "$263,000" 
and  insert  "$212,700". 

On  page  3,  In  line  7,  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  is  authorized  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
studv  of  the  problems  of  American  small 
and  Independent  business  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  those  problems  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  conmiittees  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1975,  through 
February  29,  1976.  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel. 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency,  (4)  to  procure  the  temporary  serv- 
ices (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  to  Inter- 
mittent services  of  individual  constiltants,  or 
organizations  thereof.  In  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  conditions  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  serv- 
ices under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and  (5)  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  members  of  Its  pro- 
fessional staff  In  obtaining  specialized  train- 
ing. In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  any  such  standing  com- 
mittee may  provide  that  assistance  under 
section  202 (J)    of  such  Act. 

Sec  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $212,700. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
may  be   expended  for  the  nrocurement  of 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  54),  continu- 
ing and  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  In  line  4,  strike  out  "Febru- 
ar>-  9,  1976"  and  Insert  "February  29,  1976". 

On  page  3,  in  line  15,  strike  out  "$561,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$485,100". 

On  page  4,  in  line  3,  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  S.  Res.  33,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1961,  as  amended  and  supplemented.  Is 
hereby  extended  through  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  problems 
and  opportunities  of  older  people,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  problems  and  opportu- 
nities of  maintaining  health,  of  assuring 
adequate  income,  of  finding  employment,  of 
engaging  In  productive  and  rewarding  ac- 
tivity, of  securing  proper  housing,  and, 
when  necessary,  of  obtaining  care  of  assist- 
ance. No  proposed  legislation  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  such  committee,  and  such  commit- 
tee shall  not  have  power  to  report  by  bill, 
or  otherwise  have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  m-.mber,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  Is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1975,  through  February  29,  1976.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
conUngent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)   to  hold 
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bearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  tlm»  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
respondence, boolcs,  papers,  and  documents, 
(5)   to  administer  oaths,  (6)   to  take  testi- 
mony orally  or  by  deposition,  (7)  to  employ 
personnel,  (8)  with  the  prior  content  of  the 
Qovemment    department    or    agency    con- 
cerned  and   the   Committee   on   Rules   and 
Administration,   to  use   on   a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel,  Information, 
and   facilities  of  any  such   department  or 
agency,  and   (9)    to  procure  the  temporary 
■errlces  (not  In  excess  of  one  year)   or  in- 
termittent services  of  individual  consultants, 
or  organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  man- 
ner   and    under    the    same    condition    as   a 
Standing  committee  of  the  Senate  may  pro- 
cure such  services  under  section  202(1)    of 
the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  194fl. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel piu^uant  to  this  resolution.  Such 
personnel  assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  commit- 
tee records. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $485,100, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1978.  The  committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  at  the  close  of  business  on  February  29 
1976. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


January  6,  1973,  as  continued  and  supple- 
mented by  Senate  Resolution  242,  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  agreed  to  March  1.  1974,  Is 
continued  through  February  29,  1976. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  such  function,  the 
special  committee  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1975,  through  February  29.  1976, 
In  Is  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  (3)  to  hold  hearings. 
(4)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  (5)  to  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  wit- 
ness and  the  production  of  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  (6)  to  take 
depositions  and  other  testimony,  (7)  to  pro- 
cure the  service  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  202(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  anc*  (8)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Government  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec  3.  For  the  period  from  March  1.  1976, 
through  February  29,  1976,  the  expenses  of 
the  special  committee  under  this  resolution 
shall  not  exceed  $120,000.  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  The  special  committee  shaU  make 
the  final  report  required  by  section  5  of  that 
Senate  Resolution  9.  Ninety-third  Congress, 
and  modified  by  Senate  Resolution  242, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 29,  1976.  instead  of  February  28.  1975. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  co-chairman  of  the  special 
committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be 
required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCIES  AND  DELE- 
GATED EMERGENCY  POWERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  10)  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  special  Committee  on  National  Emer- 
gencies and  Delegated  Emergency  Pow- 
ers, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  line  18,  strike  out  "Ptebru- 
ary  28.  1976"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•"February  29,  1976". 

On  page  2,  In  line  20,  strike  out  "$151,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$120,000". 

On  page  2,  In  line  21,  strike  out  "$25,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  7,  strike  out  'two  co- 
chairman"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "co- 
chairmen". 

On  page  8,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "committee" 
and  Insert  "committee,  except  that  vouchers 
shall  not  be  required  for  the  disbursement 
of  salartes  of  employees  paid  at  an  annual 
rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Emergencies  and  Delegated  Emer- 
gexicy  Powers,  eeUblished  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion   9.    Ninety-third    Congress,    agreed    to 


TURKEY— UNITED  STATES  AND 
NATO  RELATIONS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  at  the  action  taken 
in  the  other  body  2  days  ago  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  sale  of  arms  to  Turkey.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  based  on  the  law  as  it  applies, 
because  in  that  respect,  they  are  abso- 
lutely correct.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
strength  of  NATO  and  the  relationship 
of  NATO  to  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  one  of  those  who  have  consistently 
sought  and  will  in  the  future  seek  to 
bring  about  a  decided  reduction  in  the 
number  of  deployed  American  troops  and 
military  personnel  in  Europe,  that  per- 
sonnel plus  dependents,  numbers  well 
over  500,000  at  the  present  time,  and 
costs  this  country  approximately  $22  bil- 
lion to  maintain.  While  I  advocate  reduc- 
tions, I  do  so  in  the  strong  belief  that 
Off  all  of  our  security  arrangements,  that 
with  the  North  Atlantic  countries  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  significant,  and  the 
most  vital. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  southern  flank  of  NATO  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  in  a  state  of  disarray  at  the  mo- 
ment. Portugal  has  a  new  government 
What  its  future  will  be  and  what  its  rela- 
tion .to  NATO  will  be  no  one  can  say  at 
this  time. 


Italy  has  seen  recent  strong  Commu- 
nist gains  in  regional  elections,  and  the 
economy  of  Italy  is  not  in  good  shape. 

Greece  is  involved  with  Turkey  over 
the  question  of  Cyprus,  and  just  what 
positions  of  strength  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  provide  to  NATO  at  the  present 
time  is  open  to  question. 

The  result  is  that  Portugal,  at  one 
end,  Greece  and  Turkey,  at  the  other  end 
are  at  the  moment  very  weak  links  in  the 
NATO  chain  of  defense. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  was  the  Greek  colonels,  whom  thla 
country  recognized,  who  were  responsible 
for  the  first  act  of  aggression  insofar  as 
Cyprus  was  concerned:  the  Turks  re- 
taliated because  of  this  act  developed  by 
the  Greek  colonels,  a  situation  was  pre- 
cipitated in  that  country  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  tended  to  further  weaken 
the  southeastern  flank  of  NATO. 

I  would  hope  that  some  way  could  be 
found  to  consider  this  matter  of  aid  to 
Turkey  because.  Mr.  Piesldent.  may  i 
say.  if  it  is  not,  Greece  itself  will  suffer 
in  the  long  run.  As  far  as  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus  is  concerned  it,  too,  will  con- 
thiue  to  suffer  because  there  will  be  no 
give  on  the  Turkish  end. 

If  the  Turks  cannot  buy  arms  from 
this  country,  moreover,  they  will  buy 
them  from  Europe,  either  Western,  East- 
em  or  the  Soviet  Union ;  and  if  they  need 
the  money  they  will  get  it  from  the  Arab 
countries. 

Turkey  is  a  Moslem  country.  Turkey 
has  adopted  a  handsoflf,  strictly  correct 
attitude  as  far  as  the  Middle  East  is  con- 
cerned. What  is  going  to  be  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  action  or  an  action  which 
turns  down  an  arms  sales  request  which, 
I  understand,  has  been  entered  into  for 
some  months?  Will  they  with  their 
thousand-mile  frontier  with  the  Soviet 
Union  turn  hi  that  direction?  Will  they 
become  more  actively  Interested  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  is  troubled  enough  at 
the  present  time?  Will  they  withdraw 
from  NATO?  Will  they  make  conces- 
sions on  Cjrprus? 

These  are  questions  to  ponder  because 
as  long  as  the  present  situation  exists 
there  will  be  no  give  on  Cyprus. 

As  far  as  the  Greek  Government  Is 
concerned,  with  Karamanlis,  the  pre- 
mier, and  one  of  the  outstanding  states- 
men in  Europe,  being  buffeted  from  the 
right  and  from  the  left,  and  with  the 
Cyprus  question  in  his  backyard  all  the 
time,  his  position  may  well  become 
weakened. 

So  I  reiterate,  as  I  have  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  extreme  signiflcance  of  the 
situation  which  aflfects  Turkish-United 
States  and,  perhaps,  Turkish-NATO 
relations:  The  frontier  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  need  for  arms,  where  will 
they  get  them,  and  where  will  they  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  those  arms;  a  more 
active  participation  in  the  afifairs  of  the 
Middle  East;  a  holdback  of  a  settlement 
on  Cyprus  and,  possibly,  in  the  long  nm 
because  of  Cyprus,  a  weakening  of  the 
present  Greek  Government  which,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  given  all  the  support 
It  needs.  It  has  at  long  last— after  the 
overthrow  of  the  colonels'  clique,  which 
started  the  whole  thing — they  have  a 
government  which  is  democratic.  They 
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have  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Premier 
Karamanlis  to  whom  the  world  can  look 
up,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  ability, 
a  man  Greece  needs  at  tills  time,  but  a 
man  who  must  be  given  some  support 
in  helping  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
of  tills  situation  to  the  end  that  Cyprus' 
future  will  not  hang  like  an  albatross 
around  his  neck. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  Congress, 
In  its  wisdom,  will  not  give  up  on  a 
reconsideration  of  this  matter  so  that 
some  degree  of  stability  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  Aegean  and  in  Southeast 
Europe,  and  so  that  these  possibilities 
which  I  mentioned  will  not  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wisli 
to  commend  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  statesmanlike  remarks  he 
has  just  delivered,  demonstrating  once 
again  that  he  is  not  only  an  effective 
leader  of  his  party  but  is  also  a  very  ef- 
fective leader  of  our  country. 

I  trust  and  hope  that  his  words  will 
be  heard  not  only  in  the  Senate  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  He  has 
stated  most  eloquently  the  case  and  the 
need  for  the  legislative  action  requested 
by  the  President. 

In  recent  months  and  years  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  has 
been  seeking  to  assert  a  more  active 
role  in  the  formulation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  coimtry. 

If  Congress  is  to  play  a  responsible  role 
in  that  field,  then  it  is  important  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  realize  that  for- 
eign policy  cannot  be  based  on  day-to- 
day domestic  political  considerations; 
that  our  foreign  policy  must  follow  a 
steady  and  responsible  course  based  on 
the  long-term  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Perhaps,  we  do  not  have  a  great  deal 
to  beat  our  chests  about  In  the  Senate. 
It  is  true  that  we  passed  the  needed  leg- 
islation by  only  one  vote.  But  we  did 
pass  it,  with  the  support  of  our  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  hope  the  other  body,  where  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  for  10  years,  will 
respond  affirmatively  to  the  President's 
request  and  to  the  implicit  suggestion  of 
the  majority  leader  that  it  reconsider  Its 
action,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try but  for  the  sake  of  Congress,  which 
seeks,  and  should  have,  a  more  Important 
and  effective  role  in  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  conimend  the  dlstlngirished 
majority  leader  for  his  very  wise  and  con- 
sidered and  tempered  remarks  this 
morning. 

I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  my 
very  fine  and  admired  constituents  In 
Wyoming  on  this  issue.  A  majority  are 
proud  of  their  Greek  heritage  and  I  find 
many  things  on  which  they  and  I,  can, 
and  do  agree  that  are  proud  moments 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Greek  people. 

I  think  It  Is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  on  this  Issue,  we,  do  oftentimes  re- 
flect the  feelings  or  yield  to  the  pleas  of 
a  majority  of  our  constituents,  or  those 
we  know  particularly  well,  rather  than  to 
try  to  view  an  Issue  of  this  kind  In  the 
context  of  what  Is  best  for  America. 

I  have  taken  occasion  in  times  past  to 
send  to  my  Inquiring  and  disapproving 
friends  In  Wyoming,  or  to  a  number  of 


them,  speeches  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  did  that  several  months  ago  when  I 
thought  he  outlined  better  than  I  have 
ever  seen  it  done  by  any  other  person, 
precisely  the  important  elements  in  this 
issue  and  why  we  had  to  consider  the 
understandable  result  that  would  obtain 
in  Turkey  if  we  took  the  action  we  did, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out  here  this  morning. 

On  the  strict  issue  of  following  the  law, 
we  cannot  argue  that  there  was  use  by 
Turkey  of  American  supplied  arms  to 
commit  acts  of  aggression  in  Cyprus. 
But  I  recall  so  well  what  the  majority 
leader  said  several  months  ago  when  he 
observed  that  at  that  time  those  people 
in  Cyprus — and  not  only  Premier  Kara- 
manlis but  others  as  well — ^imderstood 
that  if  America  were  by  its  actions  to 
alienate  Turkey,  and  if  as  a  consequence 
of  that  ahenation  we  severed  all  ties, 
then  what  clout  we  may  have  had  pre- 
viously and  what  influence  we  might 
hope  to  exercise  in  the  future  in  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  tough,  knotty,  thorny  prob- 
lem of  Cyprus  would  indeed  have  been 
lessened  very  materially. 

I  thought  what  the  majority  leader 
said  needed  to  be  repeated  and  needed 
to  be  understood  by  all  people. 

We  cannot,  as  we  have  learned  time 
after  time,  not  only  in  this  body  but  in 
real  life  experience  as  well,  undo  all  the 
wrongs  or  the  errors  of  the  past.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  go  back  and  change  the 
moving  finger  of  time. 

So  it  is  not  or  should  not  be  a  question 
of  trying  to  look  back  under  the  short 
span  of  history  and  say  that  here  is  a 
wrong  that  was  committed  so  we  are  go- 
ing to  react  another  way  and  try  to  imdo 
that  or  penalize  somebody  for  an  action 
that  has  displeased  someone  or  that,  in- 
deed, has  offended  someone. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  in  applauding  our  majority  leader 
for  his  statesmanship  and  his  ability  to 
help  us  put  things  in  perspective. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  will  do  It, 
too,  because  far  more  is  at  stake  than  the 
Issue  of  the  resolution  of  these  troubles 
between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  subsequenUy  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  we  had,  Eigaln, 
one  of  those  very  rare  and,  I  think,  help- 
ful experiences  of  listening  to  a  r6sum6 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  concerning  the  problems  of 
the  Mediterranean,  involving  the  coun- 
tries of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  think  we  are  all  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  leader  has  a  very  dis- 
tinguished record  and  career  as  an  acad- 
emician, a  man  who  has  been  trained 
and  schooled  in  history,  having  had  the 
responsibility  to  teach  young  people  In  a 
university. 

With  such  an  outstanding  background 
of  academic  experience,  we  come  to  think, 
oftentimes,  that  people  become  less  than 
pragmatic  or  practical  In  the  field  of 
politics. 

But  I  think  we  have  seen  In  the  politi- 
cal career  of  the  majority  leader  the  ap- 
plication and  implementation  of  that 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  aca- 
demic classroom  in  a  very  practical  and 


pragmatic  way.  His  analysis  this  morn- 
ing was  an  example  of  that  point.  He  not 
only  is  a  man  skilled  in  imderstanding 
the  background  and  history  of  peoples, 
but  also  has  the  ability  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  current  events. 

I  appreciate  very  much  not  only  his 
ability  to  do  that  in  reference,  this  morn- 
ing, to  Greek  and  Turkish  relations,  but 
also  the  fact  that  he  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  be  a  conservator  of  words. 
He  gets  to  the  point,  makes  it  quickly  and 
eloquently,  and  that  is  that.  Lest  my 
comments  and  commendation  extend 
beyond  the  length  of  his  analysis  of  a 
very  complex  issue.  I  simply  congratulate 
him  and  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  his  erudite  and  most  practical 
understanding  of  this  complex  problem. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


RESCISSIONS     AND     DEFERRAI^S— 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proposing  five  rescissions 
and  reporting  23  new  deferrals  of  budg- 
et authority  available  for  obligation  in 
fiscal  year  1976,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
Budget,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  PubUc  Works,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Commerce,  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 1975. 
The  message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  vdth  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  propose 
five  rescissions  smd  report  23  new  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  available 
for  obligation  In  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
rescission  proposals  total  $90.2  mlUion 
and  the  new  deferrals  total  $541.8  mil- 
lion. In  addition.  I  am  reporting  an  In- 
crease of  $1.0  million  in  deferrals  pre- 
viously transmitted. 

Rescissions  of  budget  authority  are 
proposed  for  programs  in  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration  and  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
rescissions  are  proposed  for  a  variety  of 
reasons:  to  avoid  duplicative  efforts,  to 
preserve  the  effective  and  limited  uses  of 
demonstration  programs,  and  because 
program  objectives  can  be  met  with  less- 
er amounts  than  have  been  made  avail- 
able. 
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The  majority  of  the  new  deferrals  I 
am  reporting — 14  of  23 — defer  the  obli- 
gation of  funding  provided  by  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  1976  (Public  Law 
94-41).  I  have  proposed  that  several 
ongoing  programs  be  reduced,  termi- 
nated, or  transferred  to  other  agencies 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  completed  action  on  the 
1976  regular  appropriation  bills  or  on  my 
proposed  modifications  of  certain  pro- 
grams. In  the  meantime,  it  has  generally 
provided  for  all  programs  to  receive  tem- 
porary appropriations  at  ongoing  rates.  I 
am  deferring  obligations  above  the  levels 
I  have  proposed,  pending  completion  of 
Congressional  action  on  my  proposals. 
The  remaining  new  deferrals  are  rou- 
tine in  nature  and  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect on  program  levels. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  and  pro- 
posed rescission  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

This  special  message  increases  to 
eight  the  niunber  of  rescissions  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  I  urge 
prompt,  positive  action  on  each  of  them. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  26. 1975. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  CONTINUE 
THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  requesting  an  additional  $3 
billion  to  continue  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Due  to  the  existing  law  which  invites 
almost  unlimited  expansion  of  the  Food 
Stamp  program,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  6 
months.  The  unemployment  rate  has  also 
been  a  factor  in  the  increase.  To  con- 
tinue the  Food  Stamp  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  I  am  forced 
to  ask  the  Congress  for  an  additional  $3 
billion  over  the  $3.8  billion  which  I  re- 
quested in  my  budget  submitted  in 
February. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  amendment  re- 
questing these  additional  funds. 

The  flaws  in  the  existing  law  easily 
can  be  seen.  Only  10  years  ago,  there 
were  fewer  than  500,000  people  partici- 
pating in  the  program  at  a  cost  of  $36 
million.  Today,  the  number  of  partici- 
pants has  expanded  to  20  million  and  the 
cost  to  $6.8  billion.  Furthennore,  if  all 
those  presently  eligible  imder  current  law 
suddenly  signed  up  for  the  program,  esti- 
mates are  that  between  40  and  60  mil- 
lion persons  would  be  receiving  food 
stamps. 

In  short,  what  has  evolved  in  just  10 
years  is  another  massive,  multibillion 
dollar  program,  almost  uncontrolled  and 
fully  supported  by  Federal  taxpayers. 

Some  claim  that  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram cannot  be  controlled  and  that  ever- 
increasing  costs  are  inevitable.  I  refuse  to 
accept  that  proposition.  Every  public  pro- 
gram is  controllable.  The  Pood  Stamp 


Act  was  placed  on  the  Statute  books  by 
the  Congress  which  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  amend  the  law. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  submitted  a  pro- 
posal which  would  have  required  all  par- 
ticipants in  this  program  to  pay  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  their  total  income  for 
food  stamps.  This  plan  would  have  con- 
tinued assistance  to  those  in  need  and 
would  have  distributed  benefits  on  an 
equitable  basis.  This  reform  was  re- 
jected by  the  Congress.  Had  It  been  ap- 
proved, a  savings  of  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976  at  the  current  rate  of  partici- 
pation would  have  resulted. 

In  submitting  this  revised  budget  re- 
quest, made  necesary  by  the  existing  law, 
I  once  again  ask  the  Congress  to  work 
with  me  on  needed  changes.  We  must 
work  toward  two  goals: 
— In  fairness  to  those  truly  in  need,  we 
must  focus  food  stamp  assistance  on 
them; 
— In  fairness  to  the  overburdened  tax- 
payers who  must  pay  the  bills,  we 
must  tighten  eligibility  and  partic- 
ipation requirements. 
More  than  70  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress already  have  joined  in  supporting 
legislation  which   would  recognize  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Act.  Their  proposal  would  concentrate 
resources  on  assistance  to  low-income 
Americans  and  relate  the  Food  Stamp 
program  to  other  assistance  programs  di- 
rected toward  these  same  families.  It 
would  introduce  a  number  of  positive  ob- 
jectives which  should  be  supported  by 
everyone  who  shares  the  desire  to  assist 
those  truly  in  need  and  to  control  costs. 
I  urge  in  the  strongest  terms  possible 
that   the   Congress   begin   hearings   on 
these  proposals  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  If  this  program  is  to  be  contained, 
even  within  its  current  bounds  action 
must  be  taken  immediately. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  July  25, 1975. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  STABILITY— MESSAGE 
FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, House  and  Urban  Affairs.  The 
message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUlty 
Act,  as  amended,  I  hereby  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  third  quarterly  report 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility. This  report  contains  a  description 
of  the  Coimcil  activities  during  the  past 
few  months  in  monitoring  wages  and 
prices  in  the  private  sector  and  review- 
ing various  Federal  Government  activi- 
ties that  lead  to  higher  costs  and  prices 
without  creating  commensurate  benefits. 
It  discusses  in  some  detail  the  Council's 
studies  of  steel  and  metal  can  prices, 
cost-of-living  escalator  clauses  and  mar- 
keting spreads  for  food  products.  In  ad- 
dition, it  contains  a  discussion  of  wages 


and  prices  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1975  and  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Also  included  is  a  special  chapter 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  cost  of 
medical  care. 

Although  it  requires  continuing  atten- 
tion, progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
the  rate  of  inflation.  With  price  increases 
now  decelerating,  moderation  in  wage 
settlements  becomes  very  important. 
Wage  increases  that  substantially  raise 
unit  labor  costs  could  create  new  infla- 
tionary pressures.  Moreover,  the  recovery 
of  the  economy  should  not  be  used  as 
an  occasion  for  business  to  raise  prices 
in  anticipation  of  stronger  demand. 
The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility also  will  continue  to  monitor  close- 
ly actions  taken  by  the  Government  and 
will  call  to  public  attention  unjustified 
activities  that  could  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  price  levels. 

Gerald  R.  Ford, 

The  White  House,  July  26, 1975. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  ware  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  » 
report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertain- 
ing to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  the  third  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  1975  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
Defense 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  separation,  and  re- 
tirement of  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv^ 
ices. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  Fare-Free  Mass  Transportation  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  ca 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion  transmitting,   pursuant  to   law,   a  re- 
port on  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee: 
on  Commerce. 

Report  of   the   Secretary   of   Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,   a  report  on   the   health   consequences; 
of  smoking  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  op  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce- 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  for  the 
calendar  year  1974  (with  an  accompanying- 
report)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Act  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Colitmbza 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting. 
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pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  an  act  adopted 
by  the  Council  regarding  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
Proposed  Act  of  the  District  op  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  an  act  adopted 
by  the  Council  to  establish  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Boxing  and  Wrestling  Commission 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secrktary  op 
the  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  Increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RcJatlons. 

Reports  op  the  Comptroller  General 

Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  each  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report,  the  first  entitled 
"Opportimlty  for  Savings  of  Large  Sums  In 
Acquiring  Computer  Systems  \mder  Federal 
Grant  Programs"  and  the  second  "Environ- 
mental Assessment  Efforts  for  Proposed 
Projects  Have  Been  Ineffective"  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Gavernment  Operations. 

Proposed  Decontrol  op  F^ice  of  On, 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  petroleum  price  and  allocation 
regulations  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Stripper  Well  Lease  Exemption  Amendment 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  extension  of  the 
stripper  well  lease  exemption  amendment 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Application  for  Loan  to  a  Reclamation 

District 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  receipt  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  of  $920,000  from  the  Wenatchee  Heights 
Reclamation  District.  Chelan  County, 
Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  op  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports  cov- 
ering the  period  May  1  through  May  16, 
1975,  concerning  visa  petitions  approved  by 
the  Service  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Regulation  by  the  Department 
OP  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  pro- 
posed regulations  and  guidelines  governing 
section  102(b^  (6)  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Alteration  op  a  Public  BuiLDiNa 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  Wood- 
lawn,  Maryland,  Operations  Building  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  op 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  first 
annual  report  on  Administrative  Adjudica- 
tion of  Traffic  Infractions  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Stone)  : 
A  petition  seeking  a  redress  of  grievances 
from  several  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     AU- 
THORIZATION     ACT,      1976— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT — (REPT.  NO.  94- 
334) 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  a  report  from 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6674)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the 
terms  Indicated : 

For  the  remainder  of  a  term  expiring 
March  26, 1976: 

Robert  8.  Benjamin,  of  New  York,  vice  Irv- 
ing Kristol,  resigned. 

Virginia  Bauer  Duncan,  of  California,  vice 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  resigned. 

For  the  remainder  of  a  term  expiring 
March  26,  1978: 

Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
vice  Theodore  W.  Braun,  resigned. 

For  a  term  expiring  March  26,  1980: 

Lucius  Perry  Gregg,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  vice 
James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Llllle  E.  Herndon,  of  South  Carolina,  vice 
Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  term  expired. 


Donald  E.  Santarelll,  of  Virginia,  vice  Rob- 
ert S.  Benjamin,  term  expired. 

W.  Allan  Wallis.  of  New  York,  vice  Jack  J. 
Valentl,  term  expired. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BHTfi  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Buckley)  : 

S.  2184.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  participate  In  the  organiza- 
tion for,  planning,  design  and  construction 
of  facilities  In  connection  with  the  1980 
Olympic  Winter  Games  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
for  the  gradual  decontrol  of  domestic  crude 
petroleum  prices  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FONO  (by  request) : 

S.  2186.  A  bin  to  ban  the  Importation, 
manxifacture,  sale,  and  transfer  of  Saturday 
Night  Specials,  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  to  ban  posses- 
sion, shipment,  transportation,  and  receipt  of 
all  firearms  by  felons,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Buckley)  : 

S.  2184.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  participate  in  the 
organization  for,  planning,  design  and 
construction  of  facilities  in  connection 
with  the  1980  Olympic  Winter  Games  at 
Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  today 
Introduce,  along  with  Senator  Buckley, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  winter  sports  and  supporting 
facilities  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  the  desig- 
nated site  for  the  1980  Winter  Olympics 
games. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed,  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  72,  a  resolution  of  support 
and  assistance  for  Lake  Placid 's  applica- 
tion to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  host  the  1980  Winter  Olympics. 
I  am  honored  that  the  International 
Committee  saw  fit  to  choose  the  United 
States  as  the  host  country  for  the  games, 
and  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
games  are  returning  to  Lake  Placid, 
where  they  were  successfully  conducted 
in  1932. 

Lake  Placid  is  an  ideal  setting  for  the 
Winter  Olympic  games.  Its  combination 
of  pristine  beauty,  existing  facilities  and 
accessibility  make  it  perfectly  suited  for 
the  Olympic  competitions,  which  attract 
visitors  from  around  the  world  and  are 
viewed  by  many  millions  more. 

The  organizers  of  the  Lake  Placid 
games  have  a  keen  Insight  in  the  need 
to  conduct  the  Olympics  for  the  ath- 
letes— to  provide  the  finest  in  competi- 
tion at  the  highest  international  level. 
Moreover,  their  commitment  to  the  eco- 
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logical  protection  of  the  Lake  Placid  area 
Is  total  and  without  question.  The  games 
are  truly  being  run  by  the  people  of  the 
area,  who  have  voted  by  referendum  to 
welcome  and  support  the  town's  bid  to 
host  the  1980  games. 

An  example  of  this  commitment  can 
be  seen  In  the  following  document,  which 
Is  the  organizing  committee's  view  of 
the  need  to  return  the  Winter  Olympics 
to  a  small  town,  with  only  moderate  ex- 
penditures and  no  environmental  deg- 
radation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  memorandum  "Keeping  the  Winter 
Olympics  in  Perspective"  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
vironmental problems  that  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  forcing  Denver.  Colo.,  to  with- 
draw as  the  site  of  the  1976  Winter  Olym- 
pics and  that  plague  other  possible  sites 
for  the  games  in  the  United  States,  do 
not  exist  in  Lake  Placid's  designation  as 
the  1980  site.  A  combination  of  circum- 
stances dating  back  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  have  assured  that  Lake 
Placid  will  not  be  faced  with  the  ecologi- 
cal problems  that  haunt  other  sites. 

Prior  to  1900,  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, acting  with  almost  unprecedented 
foresight,  amended  the  State  constitu- 
tion to  establish  the  "Forever  Wild"  Ad- 
irondack State  Park.  Lake  Placid  is 
located  almost  in  the  center  of  the  high 
peaks  area  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  the 
New  York  State  constitution  has  pro- 
vided a  permanent  safeguard  against  de- 
spoliation of  the  park. 

State  legislation  has  created  the  Ad- 
irondack Park  Agency  with  broad  au- 
thority to  establish  a  master  plan  for 
State  owned  and  privately  owned  lands 
in  the  Adirondack  Park.  Even  further, 
the  agency  has  already  exercised  its  com- 
prehensive authority  to  establish  a  State 
land  master  plan  and  Adirondack  Park 
private  land  use  and  development  plan 
with  rigid  land  use  controls. 

Both  the  town  of  North  Elba  and  the 
village  of  Lake  Placid  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  professional  community  plan- 
ning. Each  community  has  detailed  zon- 
ing ordinances,  active  planning  boards 
and  boards  of  zoning  appeals.  Strict  sign 
ordinances  and  trailer  ordinances  already 
exist  in  the  village  of  Lake  Placid  and 
are  nearing  reality  in  the  town  of 
North  Elba.  Lake  Placid  provides  an 
almost  unlimited  source  of  present  and 
future  water  requirements  for  the  area 
Municipal  facilities  have  been  designed 
to  serve  the  needs  of  a  commimity  of 
20,000  to  25,000  persons,  far  In  excess  of 
foreseeable  requirements  for  the  next 
25  years. 

Without  question,  the  hosting  of  a  1980 
Winter  Olympics  wiU  Involve  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  present  facili- 
ties and  the  construction  of  some  new 
facilities.  It  is  here  that  Lake  Placid  can 
point  with  pride  to  its  almost  unexceUed 
existing  winter  sports  facilities.  Almost 
every  sports  facility  necessary  to  host  the 
1980  Winter  Olympics  now  exists  and  is 
in  annual  use.  The  following  are  the  prln- 
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clpal  facilities  and  the  necessary  Im- 
provements to  be  made. 

BOBSLEDDINO 

The  Oljrmpic  bobrun,  owned  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  over  40  years,  and  it  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
bobnm  area  includes  all  necessary  park- 
ing, a  new  lodge,  refrigerated  finish 
curve  and  complete  water,  sewer,  and 
power  requirements.  The  run  has  been 
approved  by  the  FIBT  for  international 
competitions  and  Is  repeatedly  the  site 
of  world  bobsled  championships,  in- 
cluding the  1973  world  championships. 
The  only  suggested  improvements  for 
1980  would  be  refrigeration  of  the  en- 
tire run. 

CROSS   COUNTRY   AND    BUTKLON 

Cross  country  facilities  necessary  to 
conduct  the  Olympic  cross  country  and 
biathlon  events  already  exist  at  the 
Mount  Van  Hoevenberg  Recreation  Area 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  These  facilities  were  used  for  the 
International  Kennedy  Games,  the  1972 
world  imlversity  games,  and  they  were 
the  site  of  the  1973  world's  biathlon 
championships.  The  only  additions  re- 
quired for  1980  would  be  limited  trail  im- 
provements, a  biathlon  range,  and  lodge 
expansion. 

AIPINZ   SKXENC 

Whlteface  Mountain  ski  area,  also 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  can  properly  be  called  one  of  the 
major  ski  mountains  in  the  East.  There 
ndw  exist  four  ski  shelters  or  lodges,  six 
ski  lifts,  several  miles  of  ski  trails,  over 
2  miles  of  snow  making  equipment,  and 
several  parking  lots.  The  present  trails 
have  FIS  approval  for  international  al- 
pine competition.  Whlteface  has  fre- 
quently been  the  site  of  major  interna- 
tional alpine  events.  Including  the  re- 
cent 1971  pre-FISU  races,  the  1972  world 
university  alpine  events,  the  1974  Cana- 
dian-American slalom  and  giant  slalom 
alpine  races  and  the  U.S.  national  down- 
hill races. 

SKI    JT7MP 

The  town  of  North  Elba  park  district 
owned  Intervale  Olympic  ski  jump  com- 
plex already  contains  a  70-meter  and  a 
40-meter  ski  jump.  There  now  exist  spec- 
tator facilities,  parking  and  ample  room 
for  additional  parking  at  the  adjacent 
airport  and  horseshow  stadium,  all  of 
which  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
town  of  North  Elba  park  district.  Plans 
are  available  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  90-meter  ski  jump,  adjacent  to  the 
existing  70-meter  and  40-meter  jumps, 
that  would  be  required  for  the  Olympics. 
No  new  development  of  private  or  State- 
owned  lands  would  be  Involved  for  any 
possible  ski  jump  Improvements  that 
might  be  made. 


require  refrigeration  of  the  400-meter 
track  and  temporary  spectator  bleachers 
for  the  1980  Olympics.  A  refrigerated 
400 -meter  oval  would  result  in  a  new 
modernized  track  surface  for  track  and 
field  competitions,  and  assure  future 
Ideal  speed  skating  events  and  recrea- 
tional skating. 

FIOURE    SKATINO,  HOCKET 

There  are  two  ice  sheets  in  the  present 
Olympic  arena  that  are  technically  ade- 
quate for  both  figure  skating  and  hockey 
competitions.  Expanded  seating  capacity 
for  spectators  should  be  provided  at  the 
Olympic  arena  within  the  present  struc- 
ture. The  scope  of  the  present  figure 
skating  programs  and  hockey  activities 
is  now  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
present  arena,  and  additional  ice  space 
is  required.  For  the  1980  Olympics,  an 
additional  arena  or  ice  sheet  with  sub- 
stantially increased  spectator  capacity 
will  have  to  be  constructed.  This  facility 
could  be  provided  adjacent  to  the  pres- 
ent Olympic  arena  without  damage  to 
the  arena,  change  in  the  character  of  the 
community  or  adverse  ecological  Impact 
The  Olympic  arena  is  located  within  easy 
walking  distance  from  most  of  the  hous- 
ing in  the  commimity. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  VISITORS 

Lake  Placid  is  a  resort  community 
whose  economy  is  based  upon  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors.  The  community 
has  years  of  experience  in  handling  large 
conventions  and  peak  crowds  of  visitors 
The  existing  150  or  more  hotels,  motels, 
and  guest  houses  are  capable  of  catering 
to  the  needs  of  over  10,000  visitors,  and 
housing  far  in  excess  of  25,000  additional 
persons  is  already  available  at  present 
tourist  facilities  within  an  hour's  drive 
from  Lake  Placid.  While  it  can  be  antic- 
ipated that  the  1980  Olympics  will  create 
a  demand  for  additional  housing  In  the 
area,  the  existing  and  new  mimlclpal  fa- 
cilities previously  outlined  are  more  than 
adequate  to  handle  any  expansion. 

ACCESS    HIGBWATS 

An  adequate  network  of  modem  ac- 
cess roads  presenUy  exist  in  the  area. 
Lake  Placid's  1980  Olympic  proposals 
neither  seek  nor  desire  any  additional  or 
expanded  highways.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  present  highway  system 
presently  handles  in  excess  of  100  000 
daily  visitors  to  the  area. 

OLYMPIC    VILLAGE 


SPEED    SKATING 

The  required  400-meter  speed  skating 
track  constructed  for  the  1932  Olympics 
is  located  on  the  campus  in  front  of  Lake 
Placid  Central  School  and  adjacent  to 
the  Olympic  arena.  Each  year  since  1932 
a  400-meter  speed  skating  track  has  been 
constructed  and  maintained  at  this  site 
each  winter  for  recreational  and  speed 
skating  competitions.  The  stadium  would 


For  the  Olympic  Winter  Games  there 
are  a  maximum  of  approximately  1,200 
competitors  and  600  officials  that  will 
need  housing.  Lake  Placid  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  number  of  practical  alternatives 
to  the  housing  problem. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, with  very  little  additional  con- 
struction, to  provide  all  required  housing 
from  existing  privately  owned  commer- 
cial establishments. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to  es- 
tablish a  small  college  campus,  at  one  of 
several  available  locations  in  the  area. 
This  would  Involve  the  construction  of 
dormitory  facilities,  cafeteria,  and  field- 
house  stadium  that  could  be  used  as  an 
Olympic  Village  and  be  adapted  for  col- 
lege piu-poses  following  the  Olympic 
Winter  Games. 
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A  third  alternative  would  be  a  proposal 
that  has  already  been  submitted  to  the 
organizing  committee  by  Health  Plan- 
ning Associates,  Inc.,  the  establishment 
of  a  four-county — Clinton,  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  and  Essex — multiple  purpose 
health  service  and  mental  health  center 
at  the  site  of  the  present  Ray  Brook  Hos- 
pital to  be  used  as  an  Oljmipic  village 
and  immediately  thereafter  converted  to 
use  for  the  above  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  financing  of  the 
1980  Winter  Olympic  Games  must  be  a 
combined  effort  of  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well  as  private  con- 
tributions. The  local  and  New  York  State 
govenunents  have  already  begun  to  pro- 
vide their  share. 

The  State  of  New  York  will  provide  the 
funding  for  all  Improvements  to  facilities 
owned  or  operated  by  the  State.  These 
Include  the  cross  country  trails,  the  bi- 
athlon range,  the  bobsled  and  luge  runs, 
and  the  Alpine  ski  area  at  Whlteface 
Mountain. 

Lake  Placid  and  the  town  of  North 
Elba  are  taking  full  responsibility  for  all 
organization  and  administrative  ex- 
penses, as  well  as  the  funding  of  tempo- 
rary facilities  and  special  equipment. 

We  at  the  Federal  level  have  a  similar 
responsibility,  particularly  since  the  con- 
gressional resolution  of  support  and  as- 
sistance was  instrimiental  in  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee's  selection 
of  Lake  Placid  as  the  1980  site. 

The  commitment  must  not  be  delayed. 
It  is  modest  in  extent  and  essential  to  the 
successful  fulfillment  of  the  games.  It 
will  provide  the  entire  Nation  with  the 
spirit  and  pride  that  derives  from  the 
hosting  of  such  a  major  international 
athletic  competition,  and  It  will  further 
enhance  for  future  generations  the  qual- 
ity of  our  winter  athletic  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  not  be  delayed.  Construc- 
tion must  begin  this  year  if  we  are  to 
avoid  serious  problems  In  meeting  the 
unalterable  date  of  the  games  themselves. 
I  believe  each  of  my  colleagues  can  en- 
dorse this  bill  and  take  pride  from  the 
successful  hosting  of  the  Olympics  in  the 
United  States  in  1980. 

Exhibit  1 

Keeping  the  "Winter  Olympics"  in 
Perspective 

In  terms  of  an  International  athletic  com- 
petition, the  "Winter  Olympics" — as  they  are 
known  to  the  world — are  very  similar  to 
those  that  were  first  held  In  Chamonix, 
France  in  1924.  With  the  exception  of  the 
post-war  emergence  of  alpine  skiing  as  a 
major  competition,  the  only  new  Olympic 
events  are  the  Biathlon,  added  at  Squaw 
Valley  In  1960,  with  approximately  75  com- 
petitors, and  the  Luge,  added  at  Innsbruck 
In  1964,  with  approximately  90  competitors. 

At  St.  Morltz,  Switzerland  In  1948  the  28 
participating  countries  sent  a  total  of  878 
competitors  (801  men  and  77  women).  Sap- 
poro. Japan  In  1972  had  35  competing  coun- 
tries and  1.128  competitors  (911  men  and  217 
women).  The  total  number  of  competitors 
has  been  almost  static  at  approximately  1,100 
for  the  past  three  "Winter  Olympics"  (Inns- 
bruck— 1964,  Grenoble — 1968,  and  Sapporo — 
1972).  The  slight  Increase  in  the  number  of 
competitors  was  not  caused  by  the  additional 
number  of  countries  participating.  Basically, 
most  competitors  come  from  21  winter-sport 
countries.  The  remaining  14  participating 
countries  send  five  or  less  competitors  each 


(actually  a  total  of  only  42),  the  majority  of 
whom  compete  In  the  alpine  skiing  events. 

While  from  1948  to  1972  the  "Winter 
Olympics"  have  remained  basically  un- 
changed as  an  international  athletic  com- 
petition with  the  minor  exceptions  pre- 
viously noted  in  terms  of  number  of  coun- 
tries, total  competitors  and  winter  sports 
program — one  significant  change  has  taken 
place.  The  "Winter  Olympics"  have  moved  to 
the  big  cities,  with  some  startUng  results. 

The  maximum  costs,  for  all  purposes,  of 
the  1948  Olympics  at  St.  Morltz,  Switzerland, 
a  commimity  of  less  than  10.000  people,  prob- 
ably did  not  exceed  $6,000,000.00.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  total  costs,  including  public 
Improvements,  of  the  1964  Olympics  in  Inns- 
bruck, Austria,  a  city  of  100,000  people,  were 
over  100  million  dollars,  and  that  the  1968 
Ol3rmpics  at  Orenoble,  France,  a  city  of  over 
400.000  people,  they  were  in  excess  of  400 
million  dollars.  In  1972  at  Sapporo,  Japan,  a 
city  of  over  700,000  people,  the  reported  costs 
for  administration  expenses,  new  sports  fa- 
cilities and  "related  public  projects"  soared 
to  almost  $700,000,000. 

Several  obvious  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  a  detailed  study  of  the  reports  of  the 
past  three  "City"  Winter  Olympics  (Inns- 
bruck, Grenoble  and  Sapporo) : 

1.  The  total  cost  for  the  construction  of 
all  necessary  sports  faculties  required,  related 
public  projects  and  games  organization  in 
recent  Winter  Olympics  approximates  $1,- 
000.00  per  "City"  resident. 

2.  It  cost  Innsbruck  approximately  $100,- 
000.00  per  competitor,  Grenoble  approxi- 
mately $400,000.00  per  competitor  and  Sap- 
poro $700,000.00  per  competitor,  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  putting  on  the  Winter  Olympics. 

3.  Cities  hosting  the  Winter  Olympics  use 
the  event  as  the  reason  for  massive  public 
faculty  urban  renewal  and  construction  proj- 
ects, including  parking,  highways,  airports, 
subways,  housing  projects  and  assorted  pub- 
lic buildings  and  facilities  totaUy  unrelated 
to  the  Olympics. 

4.  The  sheer  logistics  of  endeavoring  to 
stage  a  Winter  Olympics  in  or  near  a  city  en- 
vironment escalates  slU  costs,  traffic  control, 
parking,  housing,  sanitation,  transporting, 
and  multiple  other  administrative  problems 
in  almost  a  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
city,  and  far  out  of  proportion  in  relation 
to  the  events  themselves. 

5.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  local 
residents  of  a  city  actually  have  (or  take) 
the  opportunity  to  attend  more  than  one 
of  the  Olympic  events  when  they  are  held 
In  or  near  their  cities. 

6.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  visitors  (far 
less  than  10 '^f — Sapporo  less  than  5'/r )  from 
other  countries  comprise  the  attendance  of 
any  of  the  various  com-Detltions. 

7.  The  financing  of  a  modern  Winter  Olym- 
pic is  beyond  the  resources  of  any  local  com- 
munity or  city,  and  they  can  only  be  or- 
ganized and  conducted  with  adequate  State 
and  Federal  financing. 

8.  Equally  disturbing  and  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  present  "big  city"  Winter  Olym- 
pics syndrome  Is  such  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  possible  for  the  many  other  small,  moun- 
tainous, winter  sports  communities  through- 
out the  world.  Winter  Olympic  sites  such  as 
Oarmlsch,  St.  Morltz,  Chamonix,  Cortina, 
Squaw  Valley,  and  Lake  Placid,  to  even  con- 
sider seeking  to  be  the  site  of  a  Winter 
Olympics. 

Lake  Placid  with  pride  in  its  past  accom- 
plishments, is  prepared  to  organize  and  host, 
with  the  necessary  State  and  Federal  assist- 
ance In  financing,  the  construction  of  the 
limited  additional  sports  sites  and  support- 
ing faculties  required,  a  successful  1980  Win- 
ter Olympics. 

We  do  not  propose  any  large,  Olympic 
motivated,  pubUc  works  projects,  new  mul- 
tiple-lane access  highways,  airports,  huge 
psu-kiug  lots  or  multi-million  dollar  "one 
time"  sports  facilities.  The  time  has  come 


to  restore  the  Winter  Olympics  to  their  prop- 
er perspective,  to  take  them  out  of  the  city 
and  return  them  to  the  small,  mountainous 
communities  where  they  originated.  We 
would  hope  that  our  feelings  might  be 
shared  by  the  national  and  international 
selection  bodies. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  pro- 
vide for  the  gradual  decontrol  of  domestic 
crude  petroleum  prices  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  a  compromise  on  the 
question  of  oil  prices.  It  is  clear  that  If 
the  President  does  not  retreat  from  his 
position  of  complete  decontrol  and  the 
congressional  majorities  do  not  retreat 
from  their  position  of  price  stability  or 
rollback,  this  Impasse  will  not  be  broken. 
That  is  the  road  to  disaster. 

If  we  had  Intentionally  set  out  to  dis- 
rupt economic  recovery,  to  create  even 
greater  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
the  oil  Industry  and  to  give  the  OPEC 
cabal  a  hammer  with  which  to  beat  on 
the  American  economy  any  time  they 
wish,  we  could  not  do  it  better  than  by 
doing  nothing  now. 

Surely  there  is  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  President  and 
that  of  the  congressional  majorities 
which  all  can  agree  upon  and  which  will 
meet  the  principal  goals  of  both  sides. 
I  define  those  goals  as  follows:  First,  to 
assist  the  economic  recovery  which  Is  now 
at  a  critical  stage ;  second,  to  provide  the 
resources  which  the  oil  Industry  needs  to 
Increase  domestic  production;  and,  third, 
to  put  control  of  our  economy,  our  foreign 
policy,  and  our  destiny  back  into  our 
own  hands. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
meets  those  goals  by  following  a  middle 
path  between  the  Presidential  and  the 
congressional  majority  position.  My  bill 
provides  a  moderate  increase  in  the  price 
of  old  oil,  freezes  the  price  of  new  oil,  and 
makes  adjustments  In  the  definition  of 
new  oil  to  insure  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  treats  oil  from  newly 
sunk  wells  and  from  unitized  properties 
as  new  oil. 

Old  oil.  My  bill  authorizes  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  price  to  $7.50  per  barrel. 
Thereafter,  the  price  would  increase  as 
the  economy  improves.  For  each  1 -per- 
cent decline  in  unemployment,  old  oil 
prices  will  increase  by  30  cents  until  a 
ceiling  price  of  $9  per  barrel  is  reached. 
Furtiher  Increases  above  $9  will  be  per- 
mitted based  on  increases  in  a  special 
cost  of  living  index  measuring  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  material  used  In  the  ex- 
ploration, drilling,  and  production  of 
domestic  oil. 

New  oil.  Prices  will  be  frozen  at  $12.75 
per  barrel,  plus  periodic  cost  of  living 
Increases  as  di-scussed  above. 

Definition  of  new  oil.  New  oil  would  be 
defined  as  any  oil  produced  from  a  new 
well,  whether  in  an  existing  field  or  In 
a  new  field,  except  that  If  the  oil  comes 
from  an  existing  field  and  from  the  same 
horizon  as  existing  old  oil,  there  would  be 
a  rebuttable  presimiptlon  that  It  is  old 
oil;  and  as  any  oil  from  properties  uni- 
tized for  the  pmposes  of  pressure  main- 
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tenance,  on  which  secondary  or  tertiary 
recovery  processes  are  used. 

An  increase  in  the  cost  of  old  oil  is 
justified  by  the  importance  of  increasing 
our  domestic  supply  of  oil  and  by  the 
steep  increases  in  the  costs  of  drilling 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last  2 
years.  To  refuse  to  provide  any  increase 
in  old  oil  prices  is  to  ignore  reality. 

The  cost  of  drilling  a  well  has  in- 
creased by  three  times  over  the  cost  be- 
fore the  embargo,  yet  the  average  price 
of  old  oil  has  been  frozen  at  an  ar- 
tificially low  price  for  nearly  2  years.  It 
is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  pro- 
vide an  immediate  increase  of  $2  in  the 
old  oil  price  to  reflect  2  years  of  in- 
flation. Moreover,  it  is  the  proceeds  from 
producing  wells  which  provide  the  capi- 
tal needed  to  explore  and  bring  new 
wells  into  production.  By  providing  addi- 
tional revenues  for  the  oil  companies, 
we  are  providing  an  economic  incentive 
for  increased  domestic  production. 

The  remaining  $1.50  increase  in  the 
price  of  old  oil  would  be  phased  in  with 
improvements  in  the  economy.  By  phas- 
ing the  remaining  increases  we  avoid  the 
danger  of  putting  too  great  a  strain  on 
an  economy  already  weakened  by  reces- 
sion and  high  inflation.  By  tying  the  re- 
maining increases  into  improvement  in 
the  economy  we  are  providing  that  th*; 
American  people  will  be  able  to  more 
easily  absorb  them.  This  position  follows 
the  middle  path  between  the  President's 
request  for  phasing  over  a  39  month 
period  and  the  majorities  position  that  a 
phased  increase  still  would  be  too  great 
a  burden. 

The  ceiling  price  of  $9  falls  approxi- 
mately midway  between  the  controlled 
price  and  the  current  market  price  of  $13 
per  barrel.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  compro- 
mise. In  the  sense  that  it  is  a  moderate 
increase  which  will  induce  additional 
production,  it  is  a  workable  compromise. 
The  price  freeze  on  new  oil  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  reduce  the  influence  the 
OPEC  cabal  now  has  on  our  economy. 
There  is  no  justification  for  allowing  the 
basic  price  of  new  oil  to  rise  above  $12.75 
per  barrel.  To  do  so  is  to  tie  American 
prices  to  Arab  decisions. 

The  fear  of  $16  per  barrel  oil  Is  well 
founded.  It  is  expected  that  OPEC  will 
increase  its  basic  oil  prices  by  another 
$2  this  September,  and  the  President  has 
threatened  to  impose  an  additional  $1 
per  barrel  tariff  on  imported  oil.  Thus, 
we  are  looking  at  a  price  of  $16  per  bar- 
rel for  imported  oil.  At  the  very  least, 
$3  of  that  price  is  completely  artificial 
and  completely  unjustified  in  free  mar- 
ket terms.  Yet  due  to  our  need  of  OPEC's 
oil  and  our  importing  of  that  oil  we  must 
pay  the  $16  per  barrel  price.  Without 
this  price  freeze  domestically  produced 
oil  would  Immediately  rise  and  match 
the  $16  figure.  However,  with  this  price 
freeze  we  can  assure  the  Nation  that 
any  Increase  in  the  price  of  OPEC's  oil 
will  not  be  followed  by  an  increase  In  the 
domestically  produced  new  oil.  Through 
this  price  freeze  we  can  reduce  OPEC's 
infiuence  and  once  again  direct  our  own 
economic  destiny. 

It  Is  clear  that  some  type  of  control 
Is  necessary.  Our  past  experience  with 
the  1973  oil  embargo,  reports  from  the 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and  testimony  from  people  from  the 
Brooking  Institution  and  other  institu- 
tions all  clearly  show  that  total  decontrol 
would  have  disasterous  effects.  The  in- 
creased energy  costs  triggered  by  the 
Arab  embargo  were  a  principal  factor 
in  the  12-percent  inflation  of  1974  and  in 
prolonging  and  deepening  the  current 
recession.  Interior  Committee  reports 
and  testimony  all  indicate  that  if  all 
domestic  crude  oil  was  decontrolled  there 
would  be  a  staggering  $33  billion  in- 
crease in  fuel  costs.  Surely  tlie  need  for 
price  controls  of  some  sort  can  be  seen 
clearly  in  these  figures.  The  effect  of 
total  decontrol  on  the  economy  would  be 
disasterous. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  a  special 
"cost  of  living"  index.  Oil  prices  were 
frozen  at  a  level  which  would  provide 
the  needed  capital  and  economic  incen- 
tive to  increase  domestic  oil  production. 
Without  a  "cost  of  living"  increase 
these  goals  would  be  devoured  by  infla- 
tion in  materials  cost.  We  would,  there- 
fore, end  up  in  the  same  situation  of 
declining  domestic  production  and  in- 
creased OPEC  influence.  This  now  com- 
mon "cost  of  living"  provision  will  guard 
against  this  erosion  of  economic  incen- 
tive and  increased  OPEC  influence.  It  is 
a  middle  ground  solution  between  al- 
lowing uncontrolled  price  increases  and 
not  allowing  any  price  increase  in  the 
ceiling  which  would  serve  only  to  cause 
further  declines  in  our  oil  production. 

Finally,  my  biU  would  redefine  new 
and  old  oil  in  order  to  provide  further 
incentives  to  increase  the  production  of 
domestic  oil  and  to  lessen  our  depend- 
ence of  OPEC's  oil.  This  bill  insures  that 
oil  produced  by  newly  sunk  wells  in 
existing  fields  is  not  considered  old  oil. 
Much  of  the  oil  in  old  fields  which  is 
found  at  depths  deeper  than  the  origi- 
nal oil  is  not  being  pumped  out.  The 
reason  for  this  situation  is  that  the 
oil  which  is  produced  from  an  existing 
field  is  considered  by  PEA  to  be  old 
oil  even  though  a  new  well  had  to  be 
simk  in  a  different  part  of  the  field.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  drilling  costs  have  tri- 
pled in  the  past  2  years  and  that  it  is 
not  a  sure  thing  that  oil  exists  at  a 
deeper  level  the  lower  old  oil  price  is 
not  a  sufBcient  incentive.  The  result  is 
that  much  oil  capable  of  increasing  our 
domestic  production  is  allowed  to  lie  un- 
derground and  dormant.  I  fell  that  by 
this  redefining  we  can  pull  that  oil  out 
of  the  ground  and  put  it  to  where  it 
will  do  most  good  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  economy. 

Any  oil  produced  from  properties  unit- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  pressure  mainte- 
nance or  on  which  secondary  or  tertiary 
recovery  processes  are  used  would  be 
classified  as  new  oil.  Admittedly  the  oil 
produced  by  these  processes  comes  from 
already  existing  wells  but  it  is  also  true 
that  it  is  produced  only  by  using  expen- 
sive techniques.  In  order  to  Increase  the 
yield  of  oil  they  have  been  forced  to  cap 
wells  or  use  water  or  gas  injection.  This 
oil  is,  therefore,  produced  at  an  expen- 
sive price  which  necessitates  it  being 
considered  new  oil.  If  we  are  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  the  oil  It  needs  in  order 
to  limit  the  OPEC's  influence  on  our  econ- 


omy we  must  secure  maximum  produc- 
tion from  this  type  of  well.  By  allowing 
these  wells  the  classification  of  new  oil 
we  will  assure  our  independence  from 
OPEC.  Thus,  by  compromising  in  the 
definition  of  new  and  old  oil  we  can  avoid 
many  of  the  dangers  of  total  decontrol 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  domes- 
tic production  and  hmiting  OPEC's  abil- 
ity  to  affect  our  economy. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  bill  I  am 
presenting  today  is  the  long  sought  at 
compromise  on  the  troublesome  problem 
of  oil  prices.  It  is  not  the  President's  total 
decontrol  plan.  It  is  not  the  CDngresiional 
majorities  price  stability  or  roUba<^ 
plan.  It  is  rather  a  workable  compromise. 
It  is  one  which  will  prevent  further  eco^ 
nomic  disruptions  caused  by  OPEC  on 
the  price  of  new  oil  and  on  the  economy 
in  general.  It  is  one  which  will  increase 
our  domestic  production  of  oil.  It  is  not 
everjrthing  that  everyone  wanted  but  it 
does  accomplish  the  basic  needs  of  the 
country. 
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By  Mr.  FONG  (by  request)  : 
S.  2186.  A  bill  to  ban  the  importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  and  transfer  of 
Saturday  night  specials,  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Gim  Control  Act  of 
1968,  to  ban  possession,  shipment,  trans- 
portation, and  receipt  of  all  firearms  by 
felons,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  "to  ban  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale  and  transfer  of 
Saturday  night  specials,  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968,  to  ban  possession,  shipment,  trans- 
portation, and  receipt  of  all  firearms  by 
felons,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of 
guns  and  especially  the  so-called  Satur- 
day night  specials  has  been  an  issue  of 
much  debate  and  emotional  reaction 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Saturday  night  specials,  as  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  are  cheap,  low-qual- 
ity, easily  concealed  handguns. 

These  Saturday  night  specials  have  no 
legitimate  sporting  use  nor  any  valid  de- 
fense purpose. 

This  type  of  shoddy  gun  Is  of  no  value 
to  sportsmen.  Sportsmen  use  rifles,  shot- 
guns, and  well-constructed  handguns, 
but  not  the  Inaccurate  Saturday  night 
specials. 

No  one,  and  I  specifically  Include  my- 
self in  tJiat  group,  wants  to  prevent 
sportsmen  from  pursuing  their  hobbles. 
However,  as  President  Ford  pointed 
out  in  his  crime  message  to  Congress  on 
June  19  of  this  year: 

since  I960,  although  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams, the  crime  rate  has  more  than 
doubled. 

•  •  •  •  « 

More  significantly,  the  number  of  crlmM 
Involving  threats  of  violence  or  actual  vio- 
lence has  Increased.  And  the  number  of 
violent  crimes  In  which  the  perpetrator  and 
the  victim  are  strangers  has  also  Increased. 
A  recent  study  Indicates  that  approximately 
65  percent  of  all  violent  crimes  are  com- 
mitted against  strangers. 

The  personal  and  social  toll  that  crime  ex- 
acts from  our  citizens  is  enormous.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  damage  to  victims  of  crime, 


violent  crimes  in   our  streets   and  In  our 
homes  make  fear  pervasive. 

Something  must  be  done  to  control  the 
weapons  and  especially  the  cheap  hand- 
guns used  to  perpetrate  these  violent 
crimes. 

I  have,  as  far  back  as  1968,  voted  for 
a  finding  that  destructive  devices — such 
as  bazookas  and  mortars — machinegims 
and  short-barreled  guns  and  rifles  were 
not  appropriate  for  sport,  recreation  or 
personal  defense  and  that,  therefore, 
their  flow  in  interstate  commerce  should 
be  regulated. 

I  have  previously  supported  legisla- 
tion to  require  Federal  or  State  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms  and  a  license  to 
possess  them.  I  also  voted  for  proposals 
to  prohibit  an  applicant  from  receiving 
a  license  to  ship  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
when  his  place  of  business  was  located 
in  a  State  which  did  not  have  in  effect 
a  firearm  control  law  which  met  Federal 
minimum  standards. 

It  is  my  position  that  we  need  legisla- 
tion placing  strong  controls  Qn  improper 
and  illegal  gvm  use  and  those  laws  must 
be  strictly,  quickly,  and  uniformly  en- 
forced. To  the  extent  that  is  possible 
under  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  within  the  constraints  of  the 
lOth  amendment  reserving  to  the  States 
the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government  must 
and  should  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
duce crime  and  as  President  Ford  indi- 
cated, "contribute  to  a  safer  America." 

The  bill  I  am  today  introducing  is  a 
good  starting  point  for  such  legislation. 

This  bill,  so  far  as  it  goes,  does  provide 
additional  safeguards  not  now  in  the 
law. 

Dealers,  who  are  defined  as  ammuni- 
tion retailers,  firearm  dealers,  gunsmiths 
or  pawnbrokers  would  be  prohibited  to 
sell  a  handgun  to  a  person  who  did  not 
appear  at  the  licensee's  premises  for 
purposes  of  clearly  establishing  his  iden- 
tity. The  information  is  then  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  chief  law-enforcement 
oflQcer  where  the  transferee  lives  or  will 
keep  the  gun,  as  well  as  to  the  FBI,  so 
that  a  check  can  be  made  and  reported 
to  the  transferor.  The  transferor  must 
wait  at  least  14  days  for  this  report  be- 
fore delivering  the  handgun.  The  pur- 
chaser's statement  and  the  report  of  the 
enforcement  officers  must  be  retained  by 
the  dealer  and  are  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  Treasury.  This  is  a  good  provi- 
sion since  it  permits  a  waiting  period 
during  which  time  the  purchaser  can  be 
checked  out. 

Licensed  manufacturers,  licensed  im- 
porters, licensed  dealers  or  licensed  col- 
lectors may  not  manufacture,  assemble, 
sell  or  transfer  a  handgun,  other  than 
a  curio  or  relic,  hi  the  United  States  un- 
less the  handgim  model  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  S3cretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Further,  it  would  make  it  imlawful  to 
sell  or  transfer  an  unapproved  handgun 
by  an  individual  who  is  not  a  licensee  if 
he  knows  the  handgun  model  has  not 
been  approved.  This  is  good  as  it  would 
prohibit  Saturday  night  specials  trans- 
actions. 

Resales  or  transfers  of  handguns  must 
be  in  accordance  with  Federal  and  State 


law  and  any  applicable  published  ordi- 
nances. However,  this  is  not  applicable 
to  transactions  between  licensed  im- 
porters, Ucensed  manufacturers,  licensed 
dealers,  and  licensed  collectors.  See  Sec. 
922(f).  This  is  good  as  it  would  by  Fed- 
eral statute  prohibit  sales  in  States  and 
locaUties  with  strong  gun  control  laws. 

Purchase  or  receipt  of  more  than  two 
guns  within  a  30-day  period  is  pro- 
hibited, unless  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  is 
good  as  it  would  prevent  multiple  sales 
to  persons  who  then  redistribute  the 
handguns  unlawfully. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  given  additional  authority  to 
deny  a  license  unless  he  finds  the  person 
meets  the  age  and  criminal  record  re- 
quirements and  had  premises  from  which 
he  conducts  or  intends  to  conduct  the 
business  and  that  the  applicant  is  not 
prohibited  by  State  or  local  law  from 
conducting  the  business  to  which  the  li- 
cense would  apply  and  that  he  is  likely  to 
conduct  the  business  in  conformity  with 
applicable  law.  The  Secretary  would  have 
90  days  instead  of  45  days  to  act  on  this 
application.  This  is  a  good  tightening  up 
provision. 

Prosecution  for  commission  of  a  felony 
where  a  firearm  was  carried  or  used 
could  be  had  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  and,  a  prison  term  of  1  to  10 
years  for  a  first  offense  and  2  to  25  years 
for  subsequent  offenses  to  run  consecu- 
tively after  the  term  of  imprisonment  for 
the  commission  of  the  felony  is  also 
provided.  Strict  enforcement  of  such 
legislation  hopefully  would  deter  crim- 
mal  action  and  if  not,  it  would  certainly 
protect  society  by  removing  the  criminal 
from  society  for  a  longer  and  more 
certain  term,  since  a  suspended  or  pro- 
bationary sentence  is  prohibited. 

So,  as  my  colleagues  can  see  just  from 
the  points  outlined,  the  Administration 
bill  is  indeed  a  vei-y  good  starting  point 
toward  making  America  a  safer  place 
in  which  to  live. 

At  the  request  of  the  Administration, 
I  am  also  introducing  an  amendment  to 
S.  1,  the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act 
of  1975.  This  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  penalties  for  criminal 
convictions  involving  the  use  of  firearms. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  firearms  by  criminals. 
Severe  additional  penalties  in  our 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  where  fire- 
arms are  used  would.  In  my  opinion, 
hopefully  deter  the  use  of  such  firearms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
the  section-by-section  analysis  thereof 
and  the  amendment  to  S.  1  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2186 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares — 

(a)  that  the  traffic  in  cheap,  lowr-quallty, 
and  easily  concealable  handguns,  which  are 
conunonly  known  as  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cials" and  which  have  no  legitimate  sport- 
ing or  valid  defensive  purpose,  constitutes 
a  serious  threat  to  general  law  enforcement, 
to  the  public  safety,  and  to  the  Integrity  of 
State  and  local  firearms  control  laws; 


(b)  that  the  criminal  misuse  of  these 
handguns  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  prev- 
alence of  lawlessness  and  violent  crime  In 
the  United  States,  thus  contributing  greatly 
to  the  Nation's  law  enforcement  problems; 

(c)  that  the  existing  ban  on  importation 
of  Saturday  Night  Specials  has  been  effec- 
tively subverted  by  the  importation  of  parts 
and  the  domestic  assembly  and  manufacture 
of  the  weapons  the  Congress  banned  from 
imfx)rtatlon;  and 

(d)  that  the  absence  of  effective  controls 
on  domestic  manufacture  and  sale  of  small, 
easily  concealable,  and  cheap  handgiins 
known  as  Saturday  m^l.t  Cpcclals  consti- 
tutes a  major  shortcoming  in  existing  law, 
circumvents  the  purpose  of  the  Import  re- 
strictions of  existing  law,  and  makes  possi- 
ble commercial  traffic  among  the  Stat«s  and 
within  the  States  in  cheap  and  deadly  weap- 
ons which  serve  no  sporting  or  vallt!  defen- 
sive purpose  and  which  threaten  the  physical 
safety  and  well-being  of  all  Americans. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares : 

(a)  that  the  receipt  or  possession  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  by  persons  barred  by 
federal  law  from  such  receipt  or  possession 
constitutes : 

(1)  a  burden  on  commerce  within  and 
among  the  States;  and 

(2)  a  threat  to  the  domestic  tranquillity; 

(b)  that  a  person  obtaining  a  federal  li- 
cense to  Import,  manufacture,  or  deal  in  fire- 
arms should  be  a  bona  fide  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  operating  not  only  within 
the  federal  laws  but  also  within  State  and 
applicable  local  laws;  and 

(c)  that  the  burden  on  commerce  caused 
by  illegal  possession  of  handguns  by  felons 
and  by  persons  barred  from  possession  of 
handguns  by  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  re- 
quires an  increased  obligation  on  the  trans- 
feror of  handguns  and  on  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  assure  that  there  Is  no  sale  or 
transfer  of  a  handgun  to  a  person  not  au- 
thorized to  possess  it. 

Sec.  3  Section  842  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  deleting  "(as  defined  in  section 
4761  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)" 
In  subsection  (d)(5); 

(b)  by  deleting  "drug  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 201  (V)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act)"  in  subsection  (d)  (5)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "substance"; 

(c)  by  deleting  "(as  defined  in  section  4721 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954); 
or"  In  subsection  (d)(5)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "as  those  terms  are  defined  in 
section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  UJ3.C.  802)"; 

(d)  by  deleting  subsection  (d)(6)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  has  been  adjudicated  as  mentally 
Incompetent  or  has  been  committed  to  a 
mental  Institution;   or 

"(7)  being  an  alien,  Is  illegally  or  un- 
lawfully In  the  United  States."; 

(e)  by  deleting  "(as  defined  In  section 
4761  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)" 
In  subsection  (1)  (3); 

(f)  by  deleting  "drug  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 201  (V)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act)"  in  subsection  (1)(3)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "substance"; 

(g)  by  deleting  "(as  defined  in  ssctlon 
4731(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954);  or"  In  subsection  (1)(3)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined In  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act   (21   U.S.C.  802)";   and 

(h)  by  deleting  subsection  (1)(4)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  who  has  been  adjudicated  as  men- 
tally incompetent  or  has  been  committed  to 
a  mental  institution;   or 

"(5)  who,  being  an  alien.  Is  Illegally  or 
unlawfuUy  In  the  United  States;". 

Sec.  4.  Section  843  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 
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(a)  by  deleting  "fOTty-flve"  in  subsection 
(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ninety": 
and 

(b)  by  amending  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)    to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  a  license 
or  permit  Issued  under  this  chapter  if  the 
person  holding  the  license  or  permit  is  In- 
eligible  to  acquire  explosive  materials  under 
section  842(d). 

"(2)  A  person  who  has  a  license  or  permit 
issued  under  this  section  and  who  violates 
a  provision  of  this  section  or  a  rule  or 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU 
penalty,  to  be  imposed  by  the  Secretary,  of 
up  to  $10,000  for  each  violation,  or  to  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  his  license  or  per- 
mit, or  to  both  the  civil  penalty  and  revoca- 
tion or  suspension.  The  Secretary  may  at 
any  time  compromise,  mitigate  or  remit 
such  penalties.  An  action  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  Is  subject  to  review 
only  as  provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  whose  application  Is 
denied  or  whose  license  or  permit  Is  sus- 
pended or  revoked  or  who  Is  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  shall  receive  a  written  notice  from 
the  Secretary  stating  the  specific  grounds 
upon  which  such  denial,  suspension,  revoca- 
tion, or  civil  penalty  Is  based.  Any  notice 
of  a  suspension  or  revocation  of  a  license 
or  permit  shall  be  given  to  the  holder  of 
such  license  or  permit  prior  to  or  concurrent 
with  the  effective  date  of  the  suspension  or 
revocation. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  denies  any  applica- 
tion for,  or  suspends  or  revokes,  a  license 
or  permit,  or  assesses  a  civil  penalty,  he 
shall,  upon  request  by  the  aggrieved  party, 
promptly  hold  a  hearing  to  review  his  denial, 
suspension,  revocation,  or  assessment.  In  the 
case  of  a  suspension  or  revocation,  the  Sec- 
retary may  upon  a  request  of  the  holder  stay 
the  effective  date  of  the  suspension  or 
revocation.  A  hearing  under  this  section  shall 
be  at  a  location  convenient  to  the  aggrieved 
party.  The  Secretary  shall  give  written 
notice  of  his  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  hearing 
The  aggrieved  party  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  written  deci- 
sion, file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  district  In  which 
he  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  denial 
suspension,  revocation,  or  assessment  p\ir- 
Buant  to  sections  701  through  706  of  title 
B,  United  States  Code.". 

Ssc.  6.  Section  921(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended : 

(a)  by  amending  paragraph  (11)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(11)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  Is  (A)  engaged  In  business  as  an  am- 
munition retailer,  (B)  engaged  In  business 
as  a  gunsmith.  (C)  engaged  In  business  as  a 
firearms  dealer,  or  (D)  a  pawnbroker  The 
term  'licensed  dealer'  means  any  dealer  who 
18  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 

(b)  by    redesignating    paragraphs    (12). 
13  .  (14).  (15),  (16),  (17),  (18),  (19),  and 

(20)    as  paragraphs   (19),   (20),    (21)     (22) 
iS^'  ^^*^'  ^^^-  '2«)'  "*<*  (27).  respectively; 

(c)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs : 

"(12)  The  term  'anmiunltlon  retailer* 
means  any  person  who  is  not  otherwise  a 
dealer  who  is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
selling  ammunition  at  retaU.  other  than  am- 
munition for  dejtructlve  devices. 

"(13)  The  term  'gunsmith'  means  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  otherwise  a  dealer  who  is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  repairing  firearms 
or  making  or  fitting  special  barrels,  stocks, 
or  trigger  mechanisms  to  firearms 
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"(14)  The  term  'firearms  dealer'  means  any 
person  who  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of  sell- 
ing firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or 
retail. 

"(15)  The  term  'handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  which  Is  de- 
signed to  be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a 
single  hand.  The  term  also  Includes  any  com- 
bination of  parts  from  which  a  handgun 
can  be  assembled. 

"(16)  The  term  'handgun  model'  means  a 
particular  design  and  specification  of  a  hand- 
gun. 

"(17)  The  term  'pistol'  means  a  handgun 
having  a  chamber  or  chambers  as  an  In- 
tegral part  or  parts  of,  or  permanently 
aligned  with,  the  bore  or  bores. 

"(18)  The  term  'revolver'  means  a  hand- 
gun having  a  breechloadlng  chambered  cylin- 
der so  arranged  that  the  cocking  of  the  ham- 
mer or  movement  of  the  trigger  rotates  the 
cylinder  to  bring  the  next  cartridge  In  line 
with  the  barrel  for  firing.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  922  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended : 

(a)  by  adding  after  the  words  "replace- 
ment firearm"  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A)  the 
words  ",  other  than  a  handgvm  of  a  model 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  923  (k),"; 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  words  "mailing  a 
firearm"  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A)  the  words 
",  other  than  a  handgun  of  a  model  which 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  923 (k),"; 

(c)  by  deleting  "resides  In  any  State  other 
than  that  In  which  the  transferor  resides  (or 
other  than  that"  In  subsection  (a)  (5)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "does  not  reside  In 
the  State  In  which  the  transferor  resides  (or 
does  not  reside  in  the  State"; 

(d)  by  adding  after  the  words  "rental  of  a 
firearm"  in  subsection  (a)  (5)  the  words 
",  except  a  handgun  of  a  model  which  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  923 (k)  of  this  chapter,"; 

(e)  by  adding  after  the  words  "loan  or 
rental  of  a  firearm"  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  (B) 
the  words  ",  other  than  a  handgun  of  a  model 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  923(k),"; 

(f)  by  adding  after  the  words  "may  sell  a 
firearm"  in  subsection  (c)  the  words  ",  other 
than  a  handgun,"; 

(g)  by  deleting  ",  in  the  case  of  any  fire- 
arm other  than  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle,  I  am 
twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age.  or  that. 
In  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or  a  rlfie,"  In  sub- 
section (c) (1): 

(h)  by  repealing  subsections  (d)  ar.d  (h); 

(I)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  as  subsections  (m)  and  (n),  respectively, 
by  redesignating  subsections  (I),  (J),  (k), 
(1),  and  (m)  as  subsections  (o),  (p),  (q), 
(r),  and  (s),  respectively,  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection   (g)   as  subsection  (h); 

(J)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  It  ahaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
Uoensed  manufacturer,  licensed  Importer, 
licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  man- 
xifacture,  assemble,  sell,  or  transfer  any 
handgun,  other  than  a  curio  or  relic.  In  the 
United  States  unless  the  handgun  model  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  923  (k)  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person 
other  than  a  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
importer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  col- 
lector to  sell  or  transfer  any  handgun,  other 
than  a  curio  or  relic.  In  the  United  States 
knowing  that  the  handgun  is  a  model  which 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  923 (k)  of  this  chapter. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  modify  a  handgun  If  the  handgun  model 
was  previously  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
manufacture,  assembly.  Importation,  sale,  or 
transfer  If  as  a  result  of  the  modification  the 


handgun  no  longer  meets  the  standards  of  t 
handgun  model  l^>proved  under  section 
923 (k)   of  this  chapter. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  purchases  or  receives  a  handgun  wltfc 
the  purpose  of  selling  or  transferring  tbi 
handgun  to  another  person  to  sell  or  transfar 
the  handgun  to  another  person  unless  ht 
knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  bellen 
that  purchase  and  possession  of  the  hand, 
gun  would  be  In  accordance  with  Federal 
law  and  with  State  law  and  any  publlsbait 
ordinance  applicable  at  the  place  of  sale,  de. 
livery,  or  other  disposition.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  transactions  between 
licensed  Importers,  licensed  manufacturer!, 
licensed  dealers,  and  licensed  collectors. 

"(g)  In  any  case  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  this  chapter,  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufactiu-er,  or  licensed  dealer  many  sdl 
a  handgun  to  a  person  only  If  the  person  ap- 
pears In  person  at  the  licensee's  businea 
premises  (other  than  a  licensed  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer)  and.  In  order  to 
assure  that  purchase  and  possession  of  tbe 
handgun  by  the  transferee  would  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  law  and  with  State 
law  and  any  published  ordinance  applicable 
at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other  dis- 
position, only  If: 

"(1)  the  transferee  submits  to  the  trans- 
feror a  sworn  statement  prescribed  In  regu- 
lations to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
setting  forth: 

"(A)  his  name,  his  residence,  and  the 
place  where  the  handgun  will  be  kept;  and 
"(B)  that  his  receipt  of  the  handgun  will 
not  be  In  violation  of  federal  law,  or  of  a 
State  law  or  any  published  ordinance  of  tbe 
place  of  his  residence  or.  If  the  handgun  will 
be  kept  at  a  place  other  than  his  place  of 
residence,  of  the  place  where  the  handgun 
will  be  kept,  and  that  he  does  not  Intend 
to  resell  or  transfer  the  handgun  to  a  person 
who  is  barred  from  owning  or  possessing  it 
by  Federal  or  State  law  or  any  published 
ordinance  of  the  place  of  the  latter  person's 
residence  or  other  place  where  the  handgun 
would  be  kept. 

The  sworn  statement  shall  also  Include  the 
true  title,  name,  and  address  of  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of  the 
transferee's  residence  and  the  place  when 
the  handgun  vrtll  be  kept.  If  a  State  law  or 
published  ordinance  applicable  at  the  place 
of  the  transferee's  residence  or  the  place 
where  the  handgim  will  be  kept  requires  that 
a  person  must  have  a  permit  or  license  to 
own.  possess,  or  purchase  the  handgun,  a 
true  copy  of  such  permit  or  license  shall  be 
attached  to  the  sworn  statement.  Any  other 
Information  required  to  be  supplied  to  own, 
possess,  or  acquire  a  handgun  under  sucb 
State  law  or  published  ordinance  shall  also 
be  attached  to  the  sworn  statement; 

"(2)  the  transferee  provides  Identification 
sufficient  to  establish,  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  reasonable  groundi 
to  believe  that  the  transferee  Is  the  person 
he  claims  to  be,  and  that  his  residence  is  at 
the  address  stated  in  the  transferee's  sworn 
statement; 

"(3)  the  transferor  has,  prior  to  delivery 
of  the  handgun,  forwarded  Immediately  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  (return  receipt 
requested) ,  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  the  transferee's  place  of  residence 
and  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
any  other  place  where  the  transferee  Indi- 
cates In  his  sworn  statement  that  he  will 
keep  the  handgun,  a  copy  of  the  sworn  state- 
ment. In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
for  purposes  of  notifying  such  officer  of  the 
proposed  transfer  and  of  permitting  sucb 
officer: 

"(A)  to  check  the  record  and  identity  of 
the  transferee,  to  determine  whether  owner- 
ship or  possession  of  the  handgun  by  tbe 
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transferee  would  be  a  violation  of  a  State 
law  or  any  published  ordinance  of  the  place 
of  the  transferee's  residence  or  the  place 
where  the  handgun  will  be  kept; 

"(B)  to  request  a  name  check  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  which  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
within  five  working  days  of  the  Bureau's 
receipt  of  the  request;   and 

"(C)  to  report  to  the  transferor  the  re- 
sults of  such  check,  determination,  and  re- 
quest; 

"(4)  the  transferor  has  received  a  return 
receipt  evidencing  delivery  of  the  statement 
or  has  had  the  statement  returned  due  to 
the  refusal  of  the  named  addressee  to  accept 
such  letter  In  accordance  with  United  States 
Postal  Service  regulations; 

"(5)  the  transferor  has  received  reports 
from  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
transferee's  place  of  residence  and  of  the 
other  place  where  the  transferee  has  indi- 
cated that  the  handgun  will  be  kept,  and  the 
reports  do  not  Indicate  that  the  transferee 
Is  prohibited  from  shipping,  possessing, 
transporting,  or  receiving  a  handgun  under 
subsection  (h)  or  (1)  of  this  section,  that 
the  transferee  Is  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  or  that  the  purchase  or  possession  of 
a  handgun  by  the  transferee  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  a  State  law  or  any  published  ordi- 
nance, applicable  at  the  place  of  residence 
or  place  where  the  handgun  will  be  kept; 
and 

"(6)  If  the  transferor  has  not  received  the 
reports  from  the  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  transferor  has  delayed  delivery  of  the 
handgun  for  a  period  of  at  least  fourteen 
days  from  the  date  the  sworn  statement  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion was  forwarded  as  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection. 
A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  and  a  copy 
of  the  notification  or  notifications  to  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  or  officers,  to- 
gether with  the  reports  received  from  such 
officer  or  officers  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
sut>sectlon  shall  be  retained  by  the  licensee 
as  a  part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept 
under  section  923(g)."; 

(k)  by  deleting  "drug  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 201  (V)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act)"  In  subsection  (h)(3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "substance"; 

(1)  by  deleting  "(as  defined  In  section 
4731(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954);  or"  In  subsection  (h)(3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined In  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  802);"; 

(m)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  (4)  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(4)  who  has  been  adjudicated  as  mental- 
ly Incompetent  or  has  been  committed  to  a 
mental  Institution;  or"; 

(n)  by  deleting  "to  ship  or  transport  any 
firearm  or  anmiunltlon  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce"  m  subsection  (h)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof: 

"(5)  who,  being  an  alien,  is  Illegally  or  un- 
lawfully In  the  United  States; 
to  possess,  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any 
firearm  or  ammunition."; 

(o)  by  adding  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(i)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who,  while  being  employed  by  a  person  who 
Is  prohibited  from  possessing,  shipping,  trans- 
porting, or  receiving  firearms  or  ammunition 
under  subsection  (h) ,  and  who,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  believe  his  employer  falls 
within  one  of  the  classifications  enumerated 
In  subsection  (h).  In  the  course  of  such  em- 
ployment to  possess  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  imless  he  knows 
or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 


person  Is  not  prohibited  from  possessing, 
shipping,  transporting,  or  receiving  a  fire- 
arm or  ammxmltlon  under  subsection  (h) 
or  (1)  of  this  section.  This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  dis- 
position of  a  firearm  or  ammunition  to  a 
licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufact\irer, 
licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector  who 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  925  of 
this  chapter  Is  not  precluded  from  dealing 
In  firearms  or  ammunition. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  ship  or  transport  any  firearm  or  aiomu- 
nltlon  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  If 
such  shipment  or  transportation  Is  In  viola- 
tion of  a  State  law  In  a  place  to  which  or 
through  which  the  firearm  was  shipped  or 
transported  or  of  a  published  ordinance  ap- 
plicable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or 
other  disposition. 

"(1)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufacturer, 
licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell 
or  transfer  two  or  more  handguns  to  the 
same  person,  other  than  another  licenced  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector,  in  a  period  of 
thirty  days  or  less,  unless  the  transferee  has 
obtained  prior  approval  of  the  purchase  from 
the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
other  than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector  to  purchase  or  receive  two  or  more 
handguns  In  a  period  of  thirty  days  or  less 
from  one  or  more  licensed  Importers,  licensed 
dealers,  or  licensed  collectors  or  from  such 
a  licensee  and  from  a  person  or  persons  who 
are  not  such  licensees,  unless  the  person  has 
obtained  prior  approval  of  the  purchase  from 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  purchase  or 
receive  two  or  more  handguns  In  a  period 
of  thirty  days  or  less  from  a  person  or  per- 
sons other  than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector  unless  the  person  notifies  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  purchase  or  receipt  within 
thirty  days  after  the  purchase  or  receipt.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  923  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  deleting  subsections  (a)(1)  (B) 
and  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

vices  or  handguns,  a  fee  of  $250  per  year; 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  handguns,  a  fee  of  $250  per  year; 

"(C)  of  firearms.  Including  handguns,  but 
not  Including  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of 
$500  per  year;  or 

"(D)  of  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices,  a 
fee  of  $250  per  year."; 

(b)  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A); 

(c)  by  deleting  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  handguns  or  of  ammunition  for  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of 
$250  per  year;  or 

"(C)  of  firearms.  Including  handguns,  but 
not  Including  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of 
$500  per  year."; 

(d)  by  deleting  subsections  (a)  (3)  (B) 
and  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(B)  who  Is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  In  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  or  hand- 
guns, or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $250  per  year; 

"(C)  who  is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  in  fire- 
arms, including  handguns,  but  not  Including 
destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $500; 

"(D)  who  is  not  a  dealer  In  destructive 
devices  or  handguns,  a  pawnbroker,  a  gun- 


smith, or  an  ammunition  retailer  In  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices,  a 
fee  of  $100  per  year; 

"(E)  In  firearms.  Including  handguns,  but 
not  Including  destructive  devices,  $200  per 
year; 

"(F)  who  Is  a  gunsmith,  a  fee  of  $60  pw 
year;  or 

"(G)  who  Is  an  ammunition  retailer  in 
other  than  anomunltlon  for  destructive  de- 
vices, a  fee  of  $25  per  year."; 

(e)  by  deleting  the  language  In  subsection 
(d)(1)  which  precedes  subparagraph  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Any  application  submitted  tinder  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
approved  If  the  Secretary  finds  that — "; 

(f)  by  amending  subsection  (d)(1)(B)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  applicant  (Including,  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  aaaoda- 
tlon,  any  Individual  possessing,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the 
direction  of  the  management  and  policies  of 
tbe  corporation,  partnership,  or  association) : 

"(1)  is  not  prohibited  from  poMeKtog; 
transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving  firearms 
or  ammunition  under  section  922  (h)  or  (1) 
of  this  chapter; 

"(11)  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  th» 
State  or  by  relevant  ordinance  of  his  place 
of  business  from  conducting  the  business  of 
transporting,  shipping,  receiving,  selling, 
transferring,  owning,  or  possessing  tbe  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  to  which  the  license 
would  apply;  and 

"(ill)  is,  by  reason  of  his  business  experi- 
ence, financial  standing,  or  trade  connec- 
tions, likely  to  commence  the  business  for 
which  the  license  is  applied  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  and  to  maintain  such 
business  in  conformity  with  Federal  law  and 
with  State  and  relevant  local  law  applicable 
at  his  place  of  business; "; 

(g)  by  deleting  "forty-five"  in  subsection 
(d)  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ninety"; 

(h)  by  amending  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  suspend  or  revoke 
any  license  Issued  under  this  section,  or  may 
subject  the  licensee  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  $10,000  per  violation,  if  the  holder  of  such 
license  has  violated  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  ch^ter.  The 
Secretary  may  at  any  time  compromise,  miti- 
gate, or  remit  the  liability  with  respect  to 
such  violation.  The  Secretary's  action  under 
this  subsection  may  be  reviewed  only  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

"(f)(1)  Any  person  whose  application  for 
a  license  is  denied  and  any  holder  of  a  license 
which  Is  suspended  or  revoked  or  who  is  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  shall  receive  a  written 
notice  from  the  Secretary  stating  specifically 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  application  waa 
denied  or  upon  which  the  license  was  sus- 
pended or  revoked  or  the  civil  penalty  as- 
sessed. Any  notice  of  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  a  license  shall  be  given  to  the  holder 
of  such  license  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  susp)enslon  or  revocation. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  denies  an  application 
for,  or  suspends  or  revokes  a  license,  or  as- 
sesses a  clvU  penalty,  he  shall,  upon  request, 
by  the  aggrieved  party,  promptly  hold  a 
hearing  to  review  his  denial,  suspension,  rev- 
ocation, or  assessment.  In  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pension, or  revocation  of  a  license,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  upon  the  request  of  the  holder 
of  the  license  stay  the  effective  date  of  the 
suspension  or  revocation.  A  hearing  held 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at  a  loca- 
tion convement  to  the  aggrieved  party. 

"(3)  If  after  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (2)  the  Secretary  decides  not  to  re- 
verse his  decision  to  deny  an  application  or 
suspend  or  revoke  a  license  or  assess  a  civil 
penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of 
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his  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party.  The  ag- 
grieved party  may  at  any  time  within  60  days 
after  the  date  notice  was  given  under  this 
paragraph  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
he  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  denial,  sxis- 
penslon.  revocation,  or  assessment.  In  a  pro- 
ceeding conducted  under  this  subsection,  the 
court  may  consider  any  evidence  submitted 
by  the  parties  to  the  proceeding.  If  the  court 
decides  that  the  Secretary  was  not  author- 
ized to  deny  the  application  or  to  suspend 
or  revoke  the  license  or  to  assess  the  civil 
penalty,  the  court  shall  order  the  Secretary 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  Judgment  of  the  court.": 
(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions after  subsection  (J) : 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  for  manu- 
factiire,  assembly.  Importation,  sale,  or  trans- 
fer any  handgun  model  If  he  has  caused  to 
be  evaluated  and  tested  representative  sam- 
ples of  the  handgun  model  and  has  found 
that  such  handgun  model  Is  particularly 
suitable  for  sporting  or  valid  defensive  pur- 
poses and  that: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  pistol,  the  handgun 
model: 

"(A)  has  a  posUtve  manually  operated 
safety  device;  and 

"(B)  has  a  combined  length  and  height  of 
not  less  than  ten  Inches  with  the  height 
(measured  from  the  top  of  the  weapon,  ex- 
cluding sights,  at  a  right-angle  measurement 
to  the  line  of  the  bore,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  excluding  magazine  extensions  or  re- 
leases) being  at  least  4  Inches  and  the  length 
(measured  from  the  muzzle,  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  bore,  to  the  back  of  the  part  of  the 
weapon  that  Is  furthest  to  the  rear  of  the 
weapon)  being  at  least  6  Inches;  and 

"(C)  attains  a  total  of  at  least  85  points 
under  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  Overall  length:  one  point  for  each 
one-fourth  Inch  over  6  Inches; 

"(11)  Frame  Construction :  (a)  25  points  If 
Investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel,  (b)  30 
points  If  Investment  cast,  high  tensUe 
strength  alloy  or  forged  high  tensUe  strength 
alloy; 

••(Ul)  Weight:  one  point  for  each  ounce, 
with  the  pistol  imloadsd  and  the  magazine 
In  place; 

"(Iv)  Caliber:  (a)  zero  points  If  the  pistol 
accepts  only  .22  caliber  short  or  .25  ACP 
caliber  ammunition,  (b)  three  points  of  the 
pistol  accepts  either  .22  caliber  long  rifle 
ammunition  or  any  ammunition  within  the 
range  delimited  by  7.65  millimeter  and  .380 
caliber  automatic,  (c)  10  points  If  the  pistol 
accepts  9  millimeter  parabellimi  ammunition 
or  ammunition  of  an  equivalent  or  greater 
projective  size  or  power; 

"(V)  Safety  features:  (a)  Ave  points  If 
the  pistol  has  a  locked  breech  mechanism, 
(b)  five  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  loaded 
chamber  Indicator,  (c)  five  points  if  the 
pistol  has  a  cocked  position  Indicator  (d) 
five  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  grip  safety,  (e) 
five  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  magazine  safety, 
(f)  10  points  U  the  pistol  has  a  firing  pin 
block  or  lock; 

"(vl)  Other  features:  (a)  one  point  If 
the  pistol  has  a  contoured  magazine  exten- 
sion, (b)  three  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  slide 
hold-open  device;  and 

"(vll)  Miscellaneous  equipment:  (a)  three 
points  If  the  pistol  has  an  external  hammer 
(b)  10  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  double 
action  firing  mechanism,  (c)  five  points  If 
the  pistol  has  a  drift  adjustable  sight,  (e) 
10  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  screw  adjustable 
windage  and  elevation  sight,  (f)  five  points 
If  the  pistol  has  target  grips,  (g)  three  points 
If  the  pistol  has  a  target  trigger; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  revolver,  the  hand- 
gun model : 

"(A)  has  an  overall  frame  (with  conven- 
tional grips)    length   of  four  and  one-half 
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Inches  (measured  from  the  end  of  the  frame 
nearest  the  muzzle,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  bore  to  the  back  of  the  part  of  the 
weapon  that  Is  furthest  to  the  rear  of  the 
weapon ) ; 

"(B)  has  a  barrel  length  (measured  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  cylinder  face)  of  at  least 
four  inches;  and 

"(C)  has  a  safety  device  which,  either 
(1)  by  automatic  operation  in  the  case  of 
a  double  action  firing  mechanism  or  (li)  by 
manual  operation  In  the  case  of  a  single  ac"- 
tion  firing  mechanism,  causes  the  hammer 
to  retract  to  a  point  where  the  firing  pin 
does  not  rest  upon  the  primer  of  the  car- 
tridge, and  which,  once  activated,  except  for 
a  used  handgun,  is  capable  of  withstanding 
the  Impact  of  a  weight,  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  revolver,  dropped  a  total  of  five  times 
from  a  height  of  36  Inches  above  the  rear 
of  the  hammer  spur  onto  the  rear  of  the 
hammer  spur  with  the  revolver  In  a  position 
such  that  the  line  of  the  barrel  Is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  place  of  the  horizon;  and 
"(D)  attains  a  total  of  at  least  60  points 
under  the  following  criteria : 

"(1)  Barrel  length  (measured  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  cylinder  face) :  one-half  point 
for  each  one-half  inch  that  the  barrel  Is 
longer  than  fo\ir  Inches; 

"(11)  Frame  construction:  (a)  25  points 
If  Investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel,  (b) 
30  points  If  Investment  cast,  high  tensile 
strength  alloy  or  forged  high  tensile  strength 
alloy; 

"(HI)  Weight:  one  point  for  each  ounce 
with  the  revolver  unloaded; 

"(Iv)  Caliber:  (a)  zero  points  If  the  re- 
volver accepts  ammunition  within  the  range 
dehmlted  by  4  millimeter  and  .25  caliber  ACP 
other  than  .22  caliber  long  rifle  ammunition, 

(b)  three  points  If  the  revolver  accepts  .22 
caliber  long  rifle  ammunition  or  ammunition 
within  the  range  deUmlted  by  .30  caliber  and 
.38  caliber  S&W.  (c)  four  points  If  the  re- 
volver accepts  .38  caliber  special  ammunition, 
(d)  five  points  If  the  revolver  accepts  .357 
magnum  ammunition  or  ammunition  of  an 
equivalent  or  greater  projectile  size  or 
power; 

"(V)  Safety  features:  three  points  If  the 
revolver  has  a  grip  safety; 

"(vl)  Other  features:  (a)  two  points  If  the 
revolver  has  a  front  supported  or  shrouded 
ejector  rod,  (b)  five  points  if  the  revolver 
has  a  rifled  portion  of  the  barrel  threaded  to 
or  Integral  to  the  frame  or  strap  component, 

(c)  two  points  If  the  revolver  has  a  retracting 
firing  pin,  (d)  two  points  If  the  revolver  has 
a  steel  recoil  plate,  (e)  five  points  If  the 
double  action  revolver  has  a  crane  mounted 
cylinder  or  rear  latch  top  break,  (f)  five 
points  If  the  single  action  revolver  has  a 
spring-loaded  ejector  assembly  and  a  loading 
gate:  and 

"(vll)  Miscellaneous  equipment:  (a)  two 
points  If  the  revolver  has  a  drift  adjustable 
sight,  (b)  five  points  If  the  revolver  has  a 
screw  adjustable  windage  or  elevation  sight, 
(c)  seven  points  If  the  revolver  has  a  screw 
adjustable  windage  and  elevation  sight,  (d) 
four  points  If  the  revolver  has  target  grips, 
(e)  two  points  U  the  revolver  has  a  target 
trigger,  (f)  two  points  If  the  revolver  has  a 
target  hammer. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  give  written 
notification  of  the  results  of  evaluation  and 
testing  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(k)  of  this  section  to  the  licensed  manufac- 
turer, licensed  Importer,  licensed  dealer,  or 
licensed  collector  submitting  samples  of  a 
handgun  model  for  such  evaluation  and 
testing.  If  any  handgun  model  faUs  to  meet 
the  standards  for  approval,  the  Secretary's 
notification  shall  state  specifically  the  rea- 
sons for  such  finding. 

"(2)  Any  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor submitting  to  the  Secretary  for  testing 
a   handgun    model   which    Is   subsequently 


found  not  In  compliance  with  relevant 
standards  shall  have  ten  days  from  receipt 
of  notification  of  noncompliance  within 
which  to  submit  in  writing  specific  objec- 
tions to  such  findings  and  a  request  for  re- 
testlng  such  model,  together  with  justifica- 
tion therefor.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  arrange  for  re- 
testlng  and  thereafter  notify  the  aggrieved 
party  of  the  results,  if  he  determines  suffi- 
cient Justification  for  retestlng  exists. 
Should  he  determine  that  retestlng  is  not 
warranted,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  no- 
tify the  aggrieved  party  as  to  such  determi- 
nation. In  the  event  that  upon  retestlng 
the  Secretary's  finding  remains  adverse,  or 
that  the  Secretary  finds  retestlng  Is  not 
warranted,  the  aggrieved  party  may  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  Secretary's 
notice  of  such  finding  file  a  petition  In  the 
United  States  district  court  In  the  district 
in  which  the  aggrieved  party  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business  In  order  to 
obtain  judicial  review  of  such  finding.  Such 
review  shaU  be  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  at  least  semiannually  a  list 
of  handgTin  models  which  have  been  tested 
and  the  results  of  those  tests.  Handgun 
models: 

(A)  not  in  manufacture  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection;  and 

(B)  which  have  not  been  tested  or  for 
which  the  test  results  have  not  been  oub- 
lished; 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  under  sec- 
tion 923 (k)  of  this  chapter  untu  such  time 
as  notice  of  their  disapproval  has  been  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.  The  list  shaU 
also  be  Included  with  the  published  ordi- 
nances required  under  section  921(a)  (26) 
to  be  furnished  to  each  Ucensee  under  this 
chapter.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  924  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  after  the  words  "violates 
any  provision  of  this  chapter"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  words  ",  other 
than  section  (j)  of  section  922,"; 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a) :  "Whoever  violates  sections 
822 (J)  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.";  and 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  diirlng  the  commis- 
sion of  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be  pros- 
ecuted In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
ShaU,  In  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years 
In  the  case  of  the  first  offense,  and  to  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  years  for  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  of  such  person  or  give 
him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall  the 
term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  under  this 
subsection  run  concvu-rently  with  any  term 
of  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the  commis- 
sion of  such  lelony.". 

SEC.  9.  Section  925  of  title  16,  United 
States  Code  is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  after  the  word  "firearms"  In 
subsection  (a)(2)  the  words  ",  other  than 
a  handgun  of  a  model  which  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  section  923(k)  of  this  chapter,"; 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  words  "may  re- 
ceive a  firearm"  In  subsection   (a)(3)    the 
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words  ",  other  than  a  handgun  of  a  model 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  923 
(k)  of  this  chapter,"; 

(c)  by  adding  after  the  words  "'of  any  fire- 
arm" In  subsection  (a)  (4)  the  words  ",  other 
than  a  handgun  of  a  model  which  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury pursuant  to  section  923 (k)  of  this  chap- 
ter,"; 

(d)  by  designating  existing  subsection 
"(c)"  as  subsection  "(c)(1)"  and  adding  a 
new  paragraph  to  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  person  who,  having  been  adjudi- 
cated as  mentally  Incompetent,  or  who,  hav- 
ing been  committed  to  a  mental  Institution, 
subsequently  has  been  adjudicated  by  a  court 
or  other  lawful  authority  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  mental  competency,  If  such  court 
or  other  lawful  authority  specifically  finds 
that  the  person  Is  no  longer  suffering  from  a 
mental  disorder  and  that  the  possession  of 
a  firearm  by  the  person  would  not  pose  a 
danger  to  the  person  or  to  the  person  of  an- 
other, shall  be  relieved  from  the  disabilities 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition,  receipt,  transfer,  shipment,  or 
possession  of  firearms  Incurred  because  of 
such  adjudication  or  commitment."; 

(e)  by  adding  after  the  words  "National 
Firearms  Act"  In  subsection  (c)  (1)  the  words 
"or  of  a  State  or  local  law  which  relates  to 
the  Importation,  manufacture,  sale  or  trans- 
fer, of  a  firearm";  and 

(f )  by  amending  subsection  (d)  (3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5845(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  Is  not  a  surplus  military  firearm;  is 
generally  recognized  as  particularly  suitable 
for  sporting  purposes;  and.  If  a  handgun,  the 
model  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  923(k)  of  this  chapter; 
or". 

Sec.  10.  Section  926  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(b)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and"; 

(c)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  regulations  precluding  multiple  sales 
or  transfers  of  handguns  under  section  922 
(1)  to  persons  who  do  not  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  In  a  trans- 
action Involving  a  licensed  manufactvu-er, 
licensed  Importer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector,  that  such  purchase  or  transfer  Is 
for  lawful  purposes,  as  defined  In  the  regu- 
lations, and  regulations  concerning  the 
notice  required  under  section  922(1)  (2).". 

(d)  by  designating  the  existing  section  as 
subsection  "(a)"  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  who  Is 
designated  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  Is  authorized  to 
administer  such  oaths  or  affirmations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
chapter  and  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
regulation  administered  by  the  Bureau.". 

Sec.  11.  Title  VII  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (18 
U.S.C.  Appendix  1202-1203)  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  12.  Section  1715  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  after  the  words  "Such  ar- 
ticles" In  the  second  sentence  the  words  ", 
other  than  handguns  whose  transfer  Is  re- 
stricted under  section  922(d),";  and 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Postal 
Service  shall  promulgate  regulations,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,    consistent    with    section    922(d) 


of  this  title,  concerning  conveyance  In  the 
malls  of  handguns  subject  to  that  section 
for  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State,  depart- 
ment, agency  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of." 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that: 

(a)  the  amendments  to  section  922(a) 
(2)  (A)  shall  not  preclude  the  return  within 
30  days  of  the  effective  date  to  the  person 
from  whom  It  was  received  of  a  handgun 
of  a  model  not  approved  by  the  Secretary 
xmder  section  923  (k)  which  was  transferred 
to  the  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Act; 

(b)  section  5(1)  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment; 

(c)  a  valid  license  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  923  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  valid  until  it  expires  according  to 
Its  terms  unless  It  Is  sooner  suspended,  re- 
voked or  terminated  pursuant  to  applicable 
provisions  of  law;  and 

(d)  the  first  publication  of  the  list  re- 
quired under  section  923(1)  (3)  shcUl  be  on 
or  before  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  following  the  date  of  enactment. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 

The  draft  bill  would  accomplish  several 
major  purposes.  First,  the  bill  would  ban  the 
importation,  manufacture,  assembly,  sale,  or 
transfer  of  the  cheap,  poorly  made  hand- 
guns commonly  referred  to  as  Saturday  Night 
Specials.  Second,  the  bill  would  tighten  the 
controls  of  handgun  sales  by  requiring  that 
the  seller  of  handguns  adequately  check  the 
Identity  and  residence  of  the  purchaser  and 
take  steps  to  assure  that  he  Is  entitled  to 
purchase  a  handgun  under  State,  federal, 
and  local  law.  Third,  the  draft  bill  would 
eliminate  certain  loopholes  In  existing  law 
and  Improve  the  administrative  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  gun  control  program. 

Sections  1  and  2  state  the  congressional 
findings  concerning  the  need  for  legislation 
to  improve  gun  control.  With  respect  to  man- 
ufacture. Importation,  sale  and  transfer  of 
Saturday  Night  Specials,  section  1  declares 
that  traffic  In  Saturday  Night  Specials  Is  a 
serious  threat  to  law  enforcement  and  pub- 
lic safety  and  to  the  Integrity  of  State  and 
local  firearms  laws,  and  that  the  ban  on 
importation  of  Saturday  Night  Specials  has 
been  subverted  by  domestic  assembly  of 
Imported  parts  for  such  weapons  and  by 
domestic  manufacture  of  Saturday  Night 
Specials.  The  findings  also  state  that  the 
receipt  or  possession  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition by  persons  barred  by  Federal  law 
from  such  receipt  or  possession  constitutes 
a  bvirden  on  commerce  within  and  among  the 
states,  and  that  It  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  domestic  tranquility.  The  section  also 
states  the  necessity  of  assuring  that  federal 
licensees  are  bona  fide  businessmen  operating 
within  the  confines  of  federal.  State,  and 
local  law,  and  that  the  licensees  should  take 
reasonable  steps  to  assure  that  handguns  are 
not  sold  to  persons  not  entitled  to  receive 
them. 

Sections  3  (a)  through  (d)  would  amend 
section  842(d)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  make  the  list  of  persons  to  whom 
distribution  of  explosives  Is  barred  consistent 
with  the  list  of  persons  barred  from  possess- 
ing firearms.  Sections  3  (e)  through  (h) 
would  make  similar  changes  In  the  section 
relating  to  bars  on  receipt  of  explosives. 

Section  4(a)  would  amend  section  843(c) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
from  45  to  90  days  the  time  In  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  act  on  an 
application  for  an  explosives  user  permit  or 
a  license  to  Import,  manufacture,  or  deal  In 
explosive  materials.  This  additional  time  Is 
consistent  with  the  period  of  time  which  the 


draft  bill  would  give  for  acting  on  license 
applications  under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968,  and  Is  designed  to  give  the  Secretary 
sufficient  time  to  assure  that  the  applicant 
is  entitled  to  the  license  or  permit. 

Section  4(b)  would  amend  sections  843 
(d)  and  (e)  of  title  18,  which  now  provide 
for  the  revocation  of  an  explosives  license  or 
permit  and  describe  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  for  such  revocation,  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  suspend  the  license  or  permit  or 
to  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  for 
each  violation  of  the  license  or  permit.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  compro- 
mise, mitigate,  or  remit  the  civil  penalty  at 
any  time  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  person  would  be  entitled  to  a 
hearing,  and  the  Secretary's  action  could  be 
appealed  under  sections  701  through  706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Section  5(a)  would  amend  the  definition 
of  "dealer"  In  section  921(a)  (11)  to  describe 
four  categories  of  persons  who  are  dealers 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968).  The  four  categories  of  dealer 
are: 

(1)  those  engaged  in  business  as  "ammu- 
nition retailers,"  defined  in  proposed  section 
921(a)  (12)  as  persons  who  are  not  otherwise 
dealers  and  who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  ammunition,  other  than  ammuni- 
tion for  destructive  devices,  at  retail; 

(2)  those  engaged  In  business  as  "gun- 
smiths", defined  In  proposed  section  921(a) 
(13)  as  persons  who  are  not  otherwise  dealers 
who  are  engaged  In  the  business  of  repairing 
firearms  or  making  or  fitting  special  barrels, 
stocks,  or  trigger  mechanisms  to  firearms; 

(3)  those  engaged  In  business  as  "fire- 
arms dealers,"  defined  in  proposed  section 
921(a)  (14)  as  persons  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  firearms  or  ammunition  at 
wholesale  or  retail;  and 

(4)  those  who  are  pawnbrokers. 
Section   5(b)    would   redesignate   existing 

paragraphs  (12)  through  (20)  of  18  XS3.C. 
921(a)  as  paragraphs  (19)  through  (27)  to 
accommodate  the  new  paragraphs  added  by 
section  6(c)    of  the  draft  bill. 

In  addition  to  adding  to  section  921(a)  the 
definitions  of  "ammunition  retailer",  "gun- 
smith", and  "firearms  dealer"  discussed  In 
connection  with  the  definition  of  "dealer", 
section  5(c)  adds  definitions  of  "handgun", 
"handgun  model",  "pistol",  and  "revolver". 

Proposed  section  921(a)  (16)  defines  a 
"handgun"  as  a  firearm  which  has  a  short 
stock  and  Is  designed  to  be  held  and  fired 
by  the  use  of  a  single  hand. 

The  term  "handgun"  Is  also  defined  to  in- 
clude any  combination  of  parts  from  which 
a  handgun  can  be  assembled.  As  discussed  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  925(d)(3)  of  title  18,  the  definition 
of  "handgun"  Includes  a  combination  of 
parts  of  a  handgun  In  order  to  as5tu«  that 
restrictions  on  Importation  of  certain  hand- 
guns cannot  be  circumvented  by  Importing 
parts  of  the  handguns  and  assembling  the 
handgun  In  the  United  States. 

The  term  "handgun  model"  Is  defined  in 
proposed  section  921(a)  (16)  of  title  18  as 
"a  particular  design  and  specification  of  a 
handgun." 

The  term  "pistol"  Is  defined  in  proposed 
section  921(a)  (17)  of  title  18  as  a  "handgun 
having  a  chamber  or  chambers  as  an  Integral 
part  or  parts  of,  or  permanently  aligned 
with,  the  bore  or  bores." 

Proposed  section  921(a)  (18)  defines  a  "re- 
volver" as  a  handgun  with  a  breechloadlng 
chambered  cylinder  designed  so  that  the 
cocking  of  the  hammer  or  movement  of 
the  trigger  rotates  the  cylinder  to  bring  the 
next  cartridge  In  line  with  the  barrel  for 
firing. 

Section  6  of  the  draft  bill  wound  amend 
section  922  of  title  18,  describing  various 
firearms  offenses.  In  several  respects. 
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Section  922(a)  (2)  (A)  of  title  18  presently 
provides  as  exceptions  to  the  bar  against  li- 
censees' shipment  or  transportation  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  firearms  and 
ammunition,  the  return  of  a  firearm  or  re- 
placement firearm  to  a  person  from  whom 
It  was  received,  and  the  mailing  by  the 
individual  of  a  firearm  to  a  licensee  for  re- 
pair or  customizing.  Sections  6  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  draft  bill  would  make  the  exception 
inapplicable  to  the  easily  concealable  weap- 
ons whose  manufacture,  assembly,  sale  and 
transfer  would  be  barred  under  proposed 
section  922(d)(1)  of  tiUe  18.  However,  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  the  draft  bill  would  permit  the 
return  of  a  handgun  to  its  owner  by  a  li- 
censee who  had  received  the  gun  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act. 

Under   existing    18   U.S.C.   922(a)(6),   the 
transfer  of  a  firearm  to  a  person  other  than 
a  licensee  who  the  transferor  knows  or  has 
reason  to  believe  Uves  in  another  State  is 
made  unlawful,  except  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain Interstate  succession  or  in  the  case  of 
loan  or  rental  of  a  firearm  to  a  person  for 
temporary  use  for  lawful  sporting  purposes. 
Section  6(c)  of  the  draft  bill  would  change 
the  references  to  persons  living  in  another 
State  to  references  to  persons  who  do  not 
reside  in  the  transferor's  State  In  order  to 
ass\ire  coverage  of  sales  to  persons  who  re- 
side outside  the  United  States.  Section  6(d) 
of  the  draft  bill   would  preclude  the  loan 
or  rental  of  a  handgun  which  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  proposed  section  923 (k)  of  title 
18.  This  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
outright  ban  of  transfers  of  such  weapons 
under  proposed  section  922(d)    of  title   18. 
Section  922(c)  of  title  18,  relating  to  sale 
of  firearms  to  persons  who  do  not  api>ear  at 
the  licensee's  place  of  business,  would  be 
amended  by  section  6(f)  of  the  bill  to  apply 
to  firearms  other  than  handguns.  Under  pro- 
posed section  922(g),  it  would  be  unlawful 
to  sell  a  handgun  to  a  person  who  did  not 
app>ear  at  the  licensee's  business  premises  for 
purposes  of  clearly  establishing  his  Identity. 
Section  6(g)    of  the  bill  would  conform 
the  sworn  statement  required   to   be  sub. 
mltted  by  a  mail-order  purchaser  under  sec- 
tion 922(e)  with  the  amendment  making  the 
provision  inapplicable  to  handguns. 

Section  6(h)  of  the  bill  would  repeal  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (h)  of  section  922.  Those 
subsections  have  been  replaced  by  new  sub- 
sections (h),  (1),  and  (J). 

Section  6(1)  of  the  draft  bUl  redesignates 
existing  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as  subsec- 
tions (m)  and  (n),  respectively,  and  redesig- 
nates subsections  (1)  through  (m)  as  sub- 
sections (o)  through  (s),  respectively.  In 
order  to  permit  the  addition  of  proposed  sub- 
sections (d)  through  (Z).  The  subsection 
would  also  redesignate  subsection  (g)  as 
subsection  (h). 

Section  (6)  (J)  of  the  draft  bill  would  add 
several  new  subsections  to  section  922  of 
title  18. 

Propoeed  section  922(d)(1)  would  make 
It  unlawful  for  any  licensed  manufacturer, 
licensed  Importer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector  to  manufacture,  assemble,  sell,  or 
transfer  a  handgun,  other  than  a  curio  or 
relic,  in  the  United  States  unless  the  hand- 
gun model  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  proposed 
section  923  (k)  of  title  18.  It  Is  recognized 
that  there  are  presently  in  the  United  States 
a  number  of  high  quality  pistols  and  re- 
volvers which  by  virtue  of  their  size  would 
not  be  authorized  models,  but  due  to  their 
ttne  workmanship  and  scarcity  have  value 
to  coUectors.  Under  existing  law  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  classify 
luch  rare  ox  novel  flre«uins  as  curios  and 
relics. 

^By  expressly  excluding  curios  and  relics 
rrom  the  sale  and  transfer  restrictions  con- 
tained In  proposed  section  923  (k).  the  draft 
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bill  wovUd  preserve  the  free  transferability 
of  such  firearms  between  licensed  collectors. 
The  determination  as  to  which  firearms 
should  be  classified  as  curios  or  relics  would 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  a  model  by 
model  basis  as  is  done  under  present  law 
(See  26  CJJl.  JS  178.11  and  178.26) 

Proposed  section  922(d)(2)  would  make 
unlawful  any  sale  or  transfer  of  an  unap- 
proved handgun,  other  than  a  ciirio  or  relic, 
by  an  individual  who  is  not  a  licensee  if 
the  person  knows  the  handgun  model  has 
not  been  approved.  Thus,  section  922(d) 
would  prohibit  any  transaction  relating  to 
the  easily  concealable  handguns  which  are 
commonly  called  "Saturday  Night  Specials." 
The  definition  of  "handgun"  Includes  a  com- 
bination of  parts  from  which  a  handgun  can 
bo  assembled,  so  the  manufacture,  sale, 
transfer,  or  importation  of  parts  of  a  Satur- 
day Night  Special  woxild  be  unlawful  under 
this  subsection.  "Transfer"  of  Satxirday 
Night  SpecUOs  Is  covered  in  this  provision 
primarily  in  order  to  reach  an  Illegal  sale 
where  it  Is  difficult  to  prove  payment  for 
the  handgun  because  of  absence  of  financial 
records.  It  is  not  intended  to  cover  such 
occurrences  as  passage  of  title  to  a  Satur- 
day Night  Special  by  bequest  or  Intestate 
succession. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  922(d) ,  the 
licensee  would  be  expected  to  know  which 
handgun  models  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since  the  Sec- 
retary is  obligated  to  publish  the  list  of 
approved  and  disapproved  models  and  make 
it  avaUable  to  licensees.  Since  the  lists  would 
not  be  as  readily  available  to  non-licensees, 
sale  or  transfer  of  a  Saturday  Night  Special 
by  a  non-licensee  would  be  covered  only  if 
the  person  knew  the  handgun  model  had  not 
been  approved. 

The  exception  contained  in  existing  section 
925(a)(1)  permitting  transportation,  ship- 
ment, receipt,  or  importation  for,  or  sale  or 
shipment  to,  or  issuance  for  the  \ise  of,  a 
governmental  entity  would  apply  to  the  re- 
strictions on  Saturday  Night  Specials.  If  for 
example,  the  Department  of  the  Army  wished 
to  use  for  training  purposes  a  target  pistol 
which  did  not  meet  the  standards  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  could  do  so,  but 
it  could  not  redistribute  the  pistols  to  in- 
dividuals for  their  personal  use. 

Proposed  section  922(e)  would  make  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  modify  a  handgun 
which  had  previously  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  manufacture 
assembly,  importation,  sale,  or  transfer  If  the 
result  of  the  modification  was  that  the  hand- 
gun no  longer  met  the  standards  for  ap- 
proval. *^ 

Proposed  section  922(f)  would  make  It  im- 
lawful  for  a  person  who  purchases  or  receives 
a  handgun  with  the  purpose  of  selling  or 
transferring  it  to  another  person  to  seU  or 
transfer  the  handgun  unless  he  knows  or 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  purchase 
and  possession  of  the  handgun  would  be  in 
accordance  with  Federal  law  and  with  State 
law  and  published  ordinances  at  the  place  of 
sale,  delivery,  or  other  disposition.  Transac- 
tions between  licensees  would  be  covered  by 
other  provisions  of  law.  Proposed  section  922 
(f )  Is  designed  to  assist  enforcement  of  State 
and  local  laws  restricting  sales  of  handguns 
by  preventing  resale  or  transfer  of  handguns 
by  a  "straw  man"  in  a  situation  in  which  a 
purchase  by  the  person  is  legal  but  where  he 
merely  intends  to  resell  the  handgun  to  a 
person  barred  from  receiving  it  under  State 
law  or  a  published  ordinance. 

Proposed  section  922(g)  sets  forth  the  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  by  a  licensee 
before  he  may  sell  a  handgun  to  a  person 
other  than  another  licensee.  Under  section 
922(g),  the  sale  of  a  handgun  could  only 
be  made  in  person,  and  the  transferor  would 
have  to  take  certain  specified  steps  to  as- 
sure that  purchase  and  possession  of  the 


handgun  would  be  In  accordance  with  Fed- 
eral  law  and  with  State  law  and  published 
ordinances  at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery  or 
other  disposition,  before  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  transfer  the  handgun.  This  will 
not,  in  any  way,  of  course,  affect  the  States' 
abiUty  to  take  paraUel  action  in  restricting 
unlawful  Intra-state  transactions  In  han^ 
guns. 

Under  proposed  section  922(g)(1)  the 
transferee  would  be  required  to  flU  iut  a 
sworn  statement  slmUar  to  that  required 
under  existing  subsection  (c)  for  maU  order 
sales,  but  also  Including  information  con- 
cerning the  place  where  the  handgun  would 
be  kept  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
chief  Uw  enforcement  officer  of  the  place 
where  the  gun  would  be  kept.  The  purpose 
of  this  requirement  is  to  assure  that  both 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee  which 
is  required  to  be  stated  under  exutlng  law 
and  the  place  where  the  gun  wlU  be  kept 
can  be  checked  since  the  transferee  may  be 
permitted  to  have  a  handgun  in  one  place 
and  not  the  other,  or  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  one  place  may  have  informa- 
tion concerning  the  individual  which  Is  not 
available  to  the  other  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. The  sworn  statement  would  be  prescribed 
In  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Under  proposed  section  922(g)(2),  the 
transferee  would  have  to  provide  sufficient 
identification  to  establish,  under  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  he  is  the  person  he  claims 
to  be,  and  that  he  has  correctly  stated  his 
place  of  residence.  The  rules  and  regulations 
might  require,  for  example,  that  the  trans- 
feree present  an  identification  card  with  a 
photograph  and  address,  or  that  he  present 
two  identification  cards  such  as  credit  cards 
containing  his  signature. 

Under  proposed  section  922(g)(3),  the 
transferor  would  have  to  submit  to  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  transferee's 
place  of  residence  and  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  place  where  the  handgvm 
will  be  kept  a  copy  of  the  sworn  statement. 

This  submission  would  enable  the  law 
enforcement  officer  or  officers  to  check  the 
record  and  identity  of  the  transferee  to  de- 
termine whether  ownership  or  possession  of 
the  handgun  would  be  a  violation  of  State 
law  or  local  ordinance.  It  would  also  enable 
the  law  enforcement  officer  or  officers  to  re- 
quest a  name  check  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Finally,  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  officers  would  be  able  to  re- 
port  the  results  of  their  check  of  the  record 
and  identity,  determination  of  legality  of 
possession  and  ownership,  and  the  FBI  name 
check  to  the  transferor. 

The  transferor  also  must  receive  a  re- 
turn receipt  showing  delivery  of  the  sworn 
statement  or  have  the  sworn  siauiment  re- 
turned to  the  transferor  because  delivery 
was  refused  by  the  local  law  enforcement 
officer.  Under  paragraph  (5)  of  proposed  sec- 
tion 922(g),  the  transferor  could  deliver  the 
handgun  If  nothing  received  from  either 
law  enforcement  officer  indicated  that  the 
transferee  was  barred  by  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  from  receiving  or  possessing  the 
gun.  If  the  transferor  does  not  receive  the 
reports  from  the  law  enforcement  officers 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  date  he  for- 
warded the  sworn  statements  to  the  law 
enforcement  officers,  he  may  transfer  the 
handgun. 

It  Is  necessary  to  send  the  sworn  state- 
ment to  both  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  the  transferee's  place  of  residence  and 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place 
where  the  transferee  would  keep  the  hand- 
gun In  order  to  check  whether  either  law 
enforcement  officer  is  aware  of  a  circum- 
stance which  would  disqualify  the  person 
from  receipt  or  possession  of  a  handgim.  It  is 
not  intended  that  a  person  be  barred  from 
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purchase  of  a  handgun  If  he  is  permitted,  for 
example,  to  possess  a  handgun  at  the  place 
where  he  intends  to  keep  the  gun  but  not  at 
bis  place  of  residence.  However,  if  he  were 
tjgned  from  purchase  or  {>ossesslon  of  a  hand- 
gun at  the  place  where  he  indicated  that  he 
intended  to  keep  the  handgun  but  not  at 
bis  place  of  residence,  the  transferor  could 
not  deliver  the  handgun.  Of  course,  if  Fed- 
eral law  barred  possession  of  a  handgtm  out- 
right, no  transfer  would  be  permitted. 

Proposed  sections  922(h),  (1),  and  (j)  of 
title  18  carry  forward,  consolidate,  and 
amend  the  provisions  of  present  subsections 
(d),  (g)-  and  (h)  of  section  922,  and  of 
title  VU  of  the  Onmibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (18  U.S.C.  App.  1202- 
1203),  which  describe  the  persons  who  are 
not  entitled  to  possess  handguns  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

Existing  sections  922  (g)  and  (h)  of  title 
18  bar  shipment,  transportation,  and  receipt 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  by  the  listed  categories  of 
persons.  Existing  18  U.S.C.  App.  1202  lists 
tlie  persons  barred  from  receiving,  possessing, 
or  transporting  firearms  "in  commerce  or  af- 
fecting commerce".  Existing  section  922(d) 
bars  licensees  from  sale  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition to  the  listed  categories  of  persons. 
Sections  6  (k),  (l),  (m),  and  (n)  of  the 
draft  bill  would  amend  section  922(h)  of 
title  18  (formerly  section  922(g)),  which 
bars  certain  persons  from  shipping  or  trans- 
porting firearms  or  ammunition  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  in  several  respects.  Sec- 
tions 6  (k)  and  (Z)  would  update  the  cross- 
references  to  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
Section  6(m)  would  modernize  the  lan- 
guage relating  to  mental  incompetency  and 
commitment  proceedings,  consistent  with 
the  language  now  used  in  18  U.S.C.  App. 
1202. 

Section  6(n)  would  add  to  the  end  of  the 
list  of  persons  prohibited  from  shipping  or 
transporting  firearms  or  ammunition  the 
category  of  aliens  who  are  Illegally  or  un- 
lawfully in  the  United  States.  That  category 
is  barred  under  existing  law  from  receiving, 
possessing,  or  transporting  "in  commerce  or 
affecting  commerce"  any  firearm  under  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  App.  1202(a) ,  which  Is 
repealed  by  section  11  of  the  draft  bill. 

The  reference  in  existing  subsection  (g)  to 
"interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  has  not 
been  carried  forward  in  proposed  subsection 
(h),  nor  has  the  phrase  "in  commerce  or 
affecting  commerce"  presently  contained  in 
IS  U.S.C.  App.  1202(a)  been  used.  In  United 
States  V.  Boss,  404  U.S.  336  (1971),  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  the  language  "In  com- 
merce or  affecting  commerce"  contained  In 
18  U.S.C.  App.  1202(a)  to  be  ambiguous  on 
the  question  whether  it  w&a  necessary  to 
prove  in  an  individual  case  concerning  illegal 
possession  or  receipt  of  a  firearm  that  the 
possession  or  receipt  was  "In  commerce  or 
affecting  commerce."  In  resolving  this  am- 
biguity, the  Court  narrowly  construed  the 
provision  so  that,  for  example,  possession  of 
a  firearm  by  a  convicted  felon,  without  spe- 
cific proof  that  the  possession  was  "in  com- 
merce or  affecting  commerce"  was  insufficient 
for  conviction.  Under  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 922(h),  the  language  "in  commerce  or 
affecting  commerce"  has  been  omitted  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  ambiguity  cited  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  favor  of  the  ability  to 
prosecute  without  having  to  prove  a  con- 
nection with  Interstate  commerce.  Consist- 
ent with  eliminating  proof  of  the  connection 
to  commerce  for  conviction  of  Illegal  re- 
ceipt, transportation,  or  possession,  the  ref- 
erence to  "interstate  and  foreign  commerce" 
has  also  been  omitted. 

The  coverage  In  existing  sections  922(g) 
and  (h)  concerning  receipt,  possession, 
transfer,  and  shipment  of  ammunition 
would  also  be  carried  forward  to  proposed 
section  922(h). 


The  offense  described  in  subsection  (h) 
would  be  a  6-year  felony,  consistent  with 
the  penalty  for  violation  of  existing  sec- 
tions 922(g)  and  (h)  and  increased  from 
the  2-yeai-  penalty  under  18  U.S.C.  App. 
1202(a). 

Under  section  2(e)  of  the  draft  bUl,  there 
is  a  congressional  finding  that  receipt  or 
possession  of  firearms  or  ammunition  by 
persons  barred  by  federal  law  from  such  re- 
ceipt or  ixjesession  constitutes  a  burden  on 
commerce  within  and  among  the  States  and 
a  threat  to  the  domestic  tranquility. 

Proposed  section  922(1)  carries  forward 
the  provisions  of  existing  18  U.S.C.  App. 
1202(b)  barring  persons  employed  by  a  per- 
son barred  frotn  receiving,  poesessing,  or 
transporting  a  firearm  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment if  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  employer  Is  in  one  of  the  groups 
barred  from  receiving,  transporting,  or  pos- 
sessing a  firearm.  The  provisions  would  also 
apply  to  ammunition,  consistent  with  pro- 
posed subsection  (h)  and  existing  sections 
922(g)  and  (h).  Under  section  924(a)  of 
title  18  as  amended  by  section  8(b)  of  Uie 
bill,  the  offense  would  be  a  misdemeanor 
subject  to  up  to  one  year's  lmprl»nment 
and  a  $1,000  fine,  rather  than  a  2-yeair  felony 
as  provided  in  existing  law. 

Proposed  section  922(J).  relating  to  bars 
against  sales  of  firearms  or  ammunition  by 
licensees  to  persons  barred  from  possessing, 
shipping,  transporting,  and  receiving  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  under  proposed  sub- 
section (h)  and  (1)  of  section  922.  carries 
forward  the  provisions  of  existing  section 
922(d),  amended  to  cover  offenses  by  any 
person  rather  than  limiting  the  provision  to 
licensees. 

Proposed  section  922 (k)  would  b«ir  the 
shipment  or  transportation  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce if  the  shipment  or  transportation  was 
in  violation  of  a  State  law  in  a  place  to 
which  or  through  which  the  firearms  or 
ammunition  was  shipped  or  of  a  published 
ordinance  applicable  at  the  place  of  sale, 
delivery,  or  other  disposition. 

Propoeed  section  921(Z)(1)  would  bar  the 
sale  by  licensees  of  two  or  more  handguns 
to  a  single  person  In  a  period  of  thirty 
days  or  less,  and  proposed  section  922(I)(a) 
would  bar  the  purchase  by  a  person  of  two 
or  more  handguns  in  a  period  of  thirty  days 
or  less  from  a  licensee  or  licensees,  or  from  a 
licensee  and  an  unlicensed  person,  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  proposed  section  926(3). 
Proposed  section  922(Z)  (2)  would  also  re- 
quire that  a  purchaser  or  recipient  of  two 
or  more  handguns  in  a  thirty-day  period 
from  unlicensed  persons  notify  the  Secretary 
of  such  purchase  or  receipt  v^ithln  thirty 
days.  These  provisions  are  designed  to  reach 
the  volume  purchaser  of  handguns  who  is  in 
the  business  of  redistributing  handguns  un- 
lawfully. The  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  would  permit  volume  pur- 
chases for  lawful  purposes,  such  as  for  pis- 
tol clubs,  licensed  protection  agencies,  and 
private  collections. 

Section  7  of  the  draft  bill  contains  amend- 
ments to  section  923  of  title  18,  which  re- 
lates to  licensing  of  manufacturers,  import- 
ers, dealers,  and  collectors. 

Subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  would  amend 
section  923(a)  to  Increase  the  fees  for  all 
licensees  who  manufacture.  Import,  or  deal 
in  firearms,  other  than  destructive  devices, 
and  who  manufacture  or  import  ammuni- 
tion. The  fee  system  is  amended  to  accom- 
plish two  basic  purposes:  to  help  assure  that 
the  licensee  is  in  fact  planning  to  conduct 
or  is  conducting  the  business  for  which  he 
is  licensed,  and  to  charge  fees  consistent  with 
the  cost  of  conducting  adequate  investiga- 
tions of  the  bona  fide  nature  of  the  business 
to  be  conducted  by  the  licensee. 


The  fee  system  would  also  be  amended  to 
provide  higher  fees  for  handgun  manufac- 
turers, importers,  and  dealers  than  for  manu- 
facturers, importers,  and  dealers  in  long  guns. 
This  differentiation  would  permit  identifi- 
cation of  handgun  dealers  in  order  to  permit 
the  Biuvau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  handgun 
dealers,  and  the  increased  fees  would  help  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  increased  inspection. 
Section  7(a)  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  923(a)  (1)  to  increase  the  license  fee 
for  manufacturers  of  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices  and  handguns  from  S50 
to  $250  per  year.  The  license  fee  for  manu- 
facturers of  firearms  including  handguns, 
but  not  including  destructive  devices,  would 
be  $500  per  year.  The  license  fee  for  manu- 
facturers of  anmiunltion  for  firearms  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices 
would  be  raised  from  $10  to  $250  per  year. 

Section  7(c)  of  the  draft  bUl  would  raise 
the  license  fee  for  importers  of  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices  and  handguns  and 
importers  of  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices 
from  $50  to  $250  per  year  An  importer  of 
firearms  Including  handguns  but  not  includ- 
ing destructive  devices  would  pay  a  fee  of 
$500  per  year. 

Section  7(d)  woxild  Increase  some  of  the 
dealer's  fees  set  forth  in  section  923(a)(3). 
First,  a  pawnbroker  dealing  in  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices  and  handguns,  or 
in  ammunition  other  than  ammunition  for 
destructive  devices  would  pay  a  license  fee 
of  $250  per  year  rather  than  the  present  fee 
of  $25  per  year.  A  pawnbroker  who  dealt  in 
handguns  would  pay  a  fee  of  $500.  Most 
dealers  in  firearms  would  pay  a  $100  per  year 
license  fee,  unless  they  dealt  in  destructive 
devices  or  handguns  or  unless  they  were  gun- 
smiths or  ammunition  retailers. 

The  present  fee  is  $10  for  all  dealers  other 
than  those  who  deal  in  destructive  devices.  A 
dealer  in  firearms  including  handguns  but 
not  destructive  devices  would  pay  a  fee  of 
$200  per  year.  Gunsmiths,  as  defined  In  pro- 
posed section  921(a)  (13),  would  pay  an  an- 
nual fee  of  $50  per  year.  An  ammunition 
retailer,  as  defined  in  proposed  section  921  (a) 
(12),  would  pay  a  license  fee  of  $25  per  year. 
The  fees  for  gxmsmiths  are  kept  low  because 
they  are  generally  craftsmen  not  doing  a 
substantial  business  and  not  conducting 
business  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  law  en- 
forcement. Ammunition  retailers'  fees  are 
kept  low  since  a  dealer  who  carries  only  am- 
munition and  no  guns  is  generally  a  small 
store  which  keeps  ammunition  on  hand  for 
the  convenience  of  its  customers. 

Sections  7(e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  the  draft 
bill  contain  amendments  to  the  licensing 
provisions  of  section  923rd)  of  title  18. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  no  authority  to  deny  a  license 
to  a  person  if  he  meets  the  age  and  crlmlntU 
record  requirements  and  has  premises  from 
which  he  conducts  the  licensed  business  or 
from  which  he  Intends  to  conduct  business. 
Section  7(e)  would  amend  section  922(d)  (1) 
to  make  clear  that  the  determination  whether 
the  Secretary  will  issue  a  license  is  based 
on  a  finding  of  the  existence  of  the  factors. 
Under  section  8(f),  section  923(d)(1)(B) 
would  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  make  findings  in  two  additional 
areas  before  he  could  issue  a  license:  first, 
he  would  have  to  find  under  proposed  sec- 
tion 923(d)(1)(B)  (11)  that  the  applicant  is 
not  prohibited  by  State  law  or  a  relevant 
ordinance  of  his  place  of  business  from  con- 
ducting the  business  to  which  his  license 
would  apply;  and,  second,  that  the  appli- 
cant Is.  by  reason  of  his  business  experience, 
financial  standing,  or  trade  connections, 
likely  to  commence  the  business  to  which  the 
license  applies  and  to  conduct  the  business 
In  conformity  with  federal,  state,  and  rele- 
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vant  local   law   applicable  at  his  place   of 
business. 

The  word  "relevant"  has  been  used  in 
describing  local  laws  which  would  be  of 
concern  to  the  Secretary  In  determining 
whether  to  license  an  Individual  In  order 
to  permit  consideration  not  only  of  local 
firearms  laws  but  also  of  such  matters  as 
laws  prohibiting  the  conduct  of  business  at 
the  place  of  business  indicated  In  the  ap- 
plication. However,  a  local  law  relating  to, 
for  example,  fire  regulations  or  building 
codes  Is  not  Intended  to  be  covered  since 
It  Is  believed  that  compliance  with  such  de- 
tails of  conducting  business  Is  a  matter  of 
local  and  not  Federal  concern. 

Section  7(g)  would  amend  section  923(d) 
(2)  to  Increase  the  length  of  time  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  act  on 
a  license  application  from  45  to  90  days. 
The  extension  of  the  time  limit  Is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Secretary  sufBclent  time  to 
checlc  the  bvislness  record  of  the  applicant 
In  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  legality  of 
the  license  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
applicant  Is  a  bona  fide  businessman. 

Section  7(h)  of  the  draft  bill  woiUd 
amend  sections  923(e)  and  (f),  relating  to 
denial  or  revocation  of  licenses,  and  admin- 
istrative review  of  such  denial  or  revocation, 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  suspend  a  license 
or  to  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000 
per  violation  in  appropriate  cases  rather 
than  requiring  the  more  drastic  step  of  li- 
cense revocation  in  all  cases  of  license  viola- 
tions. The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
compromise,  mitigate,  or  remit  the  liability 
at  any  time  with  respect  to  a  violation.  Sub- 
section (f )  of  section  923  is  amended  to  con- 
form the  existing  review  procedures  to  In- 
clude administrative  and  court  review  of  sus- 
pension of  licenses  and  assessments  of  civil 
penalties. 

Section  7(1)  of  the  draft  bill  would  add 
several  new  subsections  to  section  923  of 
title  18. 

Proposed    section    923(k)    would    require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  approve  for 
manufacture,  assembly,  importation,  sale  or 
transfer   a   handgun   model   which    he   had 
tested  and  evaluated  and  which  met  speci- 
fied   criteria.    To   be   approved,   a   handgun 
would  have  to  be  particularly  suitable  for 
sporting   or    valid    defensive   purposes.   In 
addition,    a    pistol,    as    defined    In    proposed 
section  921(a)  (17)   of  title  18,  must  have  a 
positive    manually    operated    safety    device, 
have  a  height     (measured  from  the  top  of 
the    weapon,    excluding   sights,    at    a    right 
angle   to   the    line   of   the   bore,   excluding 
magazine  extensions  or  releases)   of  at  least 
4  Inches  and  a  length   (measured  from  the 
mizzle,   parallel    to   the    line   of   the    bore, 
to   the    back    part   of   the   weapon   that   Is 
furthest  to  the  rear  of  the  weapon)   of  at 
least  6  Inches,  and  must  attain  a  total  of 
at  least  85  points  under  a  detailed  list  of 
criteria  which  applies  points  for  factors  re- 
lating to,  among  other  things,  overall  length. 
frame    construction,    weight,    caliber,    and 
safety    features.    The    subsection    would    re- 
quire that  a  revolver  have  a  frame  length 
of  at  least  4>/2   Inches   (measured  from  the 
end    of    the    frame    nearest    the    muzzle, 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  bore,  to  the  back 
of  that  part  of  the  weapon  that  Is  furthest 
to  the  rear  of  the  weapon),  a  barrel  length 
of  at  least  4  Inches,  certain  safety  features, 
and  a  total  of  60  points  under  a  set  of  cri- 
teria relating  to,  among  other  things,  barrel 
length,  frame  construction,  weight,  caliber, 
and  safety  features.  The  factoring  appr^  ch 
used   in   the  subsection   Is  similar  to  that 
used     by     the     Secretary     In     determining 
whether  a  firearm  is  Importable  under  sec- 
tion 925(d)    of  tlMe  18.  The  factoring  test 
In  the  bill  would,  however,  require  that  a 
handgun    acquire    more    points,    while    In- 
creasing the  points  given  for  steel  or  high 
tensile    strength    alloy    frame    construction 


and  adding  consideration  of  additional  cri- 
teria which  would  Improve  the  safety  or 
quality  of  construction  of  the  weapon. 
Curios  and  relics  would  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  but  would 
continue  to  be  evaluated  as  provided  In 
existing  law,  26  CJJl.  §§  178.11  and  178.26. 
Under  proposed  section  923  (Z),  the  Sec- 
retary would  give  written  notification  to  the 
licensed  manufacturer.  Importer,  dealer,  or 
collector  who  submitted  the  samples  for 
evaluation  and  testing.  It  is  expected  that 
most  requests  for  testing  will  be  made  by 
manufacturers  and  Importers,  since  they 
will  not  be  able  to  manufacture,  assemble, 
or  Import  models  manufactured  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  proposed  section  923 (k) 
without  prior  approval.  The  section  also 
provides  that.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  ap- 
prove a  handgun  model,  the  aggrieved  party 
may  request  retestlng  of  the  model  within 
10  days  of  receipt  of  notification  that  the 
model  does  not  comply  with  the  standards. 
If  the  Secretary  retests  and  continues  to 
find  the  model  not  in  compliance,  or  if  he 
finds  that  retestlng  is  not  warranted,  the 
aggrieved  party  may  seek  Judicial  review 
under  section  706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (I), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  publish 
a  list  of  approved  handgun  models  In  the 
Federal  Register  at  least  semiannually,  and 
that  list  must  also  be  Included  with  the  pub- 
lished ordinances  which  the  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  furnish  to  licensees.  The  paragraph 
also  provides  that  if  a  handgun  model  was 
not  in  production  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  subsection  (I),  and  the  model  had 
not  been  tested  or.  If  the  model  has  been 
tested,  the  results  have  not  been  published, 
the  model  Is  deemed  to  be  approved  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  44  of  title  18  until  such 
time  as  the  model  is  disapproved.  This  pro- 
vision is  necessary  because  of  the  thousands 
of  models  which  have  been  produced  in  the 
past  but  are  no  longer  In  production.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Secretary  will  be  able 
to  test  most  models  produced  since  1968  for 
Inclusion  In  the  required  list  to  be  published 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment since  many  of  these  weapons  have  al- 
ready been  tested  in  conjunction  with  the 
Import  restrictions  contained  In  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

As  to  handguns  not  In  production  since 
1968,  It  Is  exi>ected  that  the  Secretary  will 
test  old  handgun  models  according  to  their 
relative  availability  and  that  he  will  publish 
In  the  initial  listing  required  under  section 
13(d)  of  the  draft  bUl  a  list  of  those  read- 
ily available  old  model  handguns  which  fall 
the  size  or  safety  requirements  outright.  Of 
course,  the  drop  test  provided  for  In  proposed 
section  923(k)(2)(C)  would  not  apply  to  a 
used  revolver  since  it  would  not  be  a  reliable 
Indicator  of  the  safety  of  the  particular 
handgun  model  and  would  probably  damage 
the  weapon. 

Sections  8(a)  and  (b)  of  the  draft  bill 
would  amend  section  924(a)  of  title  18,  relat- 
ing to  criminal  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
gvm  control  provisions,  to  make  the  offense 
of  possessing  a  gim  In  the  course  of  employ- 
ment by  a  person  not  entitled  under  Federal 
law  to  possess  a  firearm  (proposed  18  U.S.C. 
922(1))  a  one-year  misdemeanor. 

Section  8(c)  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  924(c)  of  title  18  to  make  a  first 
offense  of  using  a  firearm  to  conwnlt  a  Fed- 
eral felony  or  carrying  a  firearm  during  com- 
mission of  a  Federal  felony  subject  to  a  man- 
datory minimum  sentence,  with  no  proba- 
tion and  no  suspension  of  the  sentence.  Exist- 
ing law  provides  a  mandatory  term  of  Im- 
prisonment only  for  second  or  subsequent 
offenses. 

Section  9(a)  would  amend  section  g25(a) 
(2)  of  title  18  to  make  the  provision  permit- 


ting shipment  or  receipt  of  firearms  sold 
or  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under 
section  4308  of  title  10  (relating  to  rifle 
ranges  and  permitting  sale  of  "rifled  arms" 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  clubs  organized  for  practice  with 
rifle  arms)  inapplicable  to  handguns  not  ap- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  proposed 
section  923 (k)  of  title  18. 

Section  9(b)  would  amend  section  925(8) 
(3)  to  preclude  shipment  of  Saturday  Night 
Specials  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
clubs  for  personal  use  of  the  member  or 
club. 

Section  9(c)  would  amend  section  925(a) 
(4) ,  relating  to  shipment  of  firearms  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  exclude  Satur- 
day Night  Specials  from  the  Ust  of  firearms 
which  may  be  shipped  directly  to  members 
who  are  on  active  duty  overseas.  Under  the 
amendment  made  to  section  1715  of  title  18 
by  section  12  of  the  draft  bill,  such  firearms 
could  be  shipped  only  for  a  government  or 
goverimiental  entity,  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated  by  the  Postal  Service.  The  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasvu-y  would  have  to  approve 
the  regulations  before  they  were  promul- 
gated. A  Saturday  Night  Special  could  not  ba 
shipped  by  a  licensee  tx)  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  merely  because  of  his  status 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed 
overseas. 

Section  9(d)  would  amend  section  925(c) 
to  add  a  new  paragraph  (2)  which  would 
permit  a  court  to  provide  relief  from  dis- 
abilities under  the  Gun  Control  Act  for  a 
person  adjudicated  mentally  Incompetent  or 
committed  to  a  mental  institution.  A  person 
could  be  relieved  from  the  disabUlties  if  the 
court  found  that  the  person  was  no  longer 
suffering  from  a  mental  disorder  and  that 
possession  of  a  firearm  by  the  person  would 
not  pose  a  danger  to  that  person  or  to  an- 
other. 

Section  9(e)  would  amend  section  925(c), 
which  presently  bars  licensing  a  person  un- 
der chapter  44  of  title  18  If  he  has  been  con- 
victed of  an  offense  punishable  by  more  than 
one  year's  Imprisoimient  involving  use  of  » 
firearm  or  of  violating  the  chapter  or  the 
National  Firearms  Act,  to  bar  licensing  of  a 
person  convicted  of  a  State  or  local  offense 
punishable  by  more  than  one  year's  Impris- 
onment if  the  offense  related  to  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  or  transfer  of  a 
firearm. 

Section  9(f)  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  925(d)  (3)  to  clearly  ban  Importation 
of  handguns  which  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  proposed  section  923 
(k)  of  title  18.  Since  "handgun"  is  defined 
to  Include  a  combination  of  parts  from  which 
a  handgun  can  be  assembled,  the  provision 
would  also  ban  the  Importation  of  parts  of 
such  handguns  for  assembly  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  926  of  title  18  Is  amended  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  draft  bill  to  Include  a  refer- 
ence to  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning  ap- 
proval or  notice  of  multiple  sales  of  hand- 
guns under  proposed  section  922  (l) .  A  trans- 
feree of  two  or  more  handguns  In  a  thirty- 
day  period  In  a  transaction  Involving  a  li- 
censee would  be  required  to  obtain  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  transfer,  and  no  approval  would  be  given 
unless  the  transferee  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  trans- 
fer was  for  lawful  purposes.  If  the  transac- 
tion not  Involving  a  licensee,  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  transaction  would  be  re- 
quired within  30  days  after  the  transaction. 
Section  926  would  be  amended  by  section 
10(d)  of  the  draft  bill  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  giving  officers  and  employees 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  (rf 
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title  18  the  authority  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations. 

Section  11  would  repeal  title  VII  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
(18  U.S.C.  App.  1201-1203)  which  would  be 
covered  under  proposed  sections  922  (h)  and 
(i)  of  title  18. 

Section  12  would  amend  section  1715  of  ti- 
tle 16,  relating  to  nonmallabillty  of  firearms, 
to  ban  mailing  of  any  handgun  not  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant 
to  proposed  section  923 (k)  of  title  18  to  any 
individual.  The  Postal  Service  would  Issue 
regulations,  subject  to  concurrence  In  the 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
concerning  mailing  of  such  handguns  for  a 
government  In  the  United  States  or  an  en- 
tity thereof.  It  is  Intended  that  there  be  no 
transfers  of  Saturday  Night  Specials  to  In- 
dividuals except  when  they  receive  guas  In 
their  capacity  as  Government  employees,  and 
that,  even  in  that  case,  transfer  be  made  by 
the  government  entity  to  the  Individual 
rather  than  by  a  licensee.  It  is  also  Intended 
that  these  firearms  not  enter  the  fiow  of 
commerce  at  any  time,  but  be  returned  to 
the  government  entity  by  which  they  were 
Issued  if  they  are  no  longer  needed  by  the 
employee's  government  functions. 

Section  13  of  the  draft  bill  provides  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  bill  would  be  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  except  that 
under  section  13(b),  the  provisions  concern- 
ing approval  of  handgun  models  would  be 
effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment  In  or- 
der to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  begin  testing.  Under  section  13(a),  a 
dealer  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  the 
owner  a  Saturday  Night  Special  received  be- 
fore the  effective  date.  Under  section  13(c), 
a  valid  license  which  was  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 923  of  title  18  would  remain  valid  until 
its  date  of  expiration  unless  It  was  sus- 
pended, revoked,  or  terminated  before  that 
date.  Under  section  13(d),  the  first  list  of 
handgun  models  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  have  to  be  published 
In  the  first  sixty  days  after  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  820 

On  page      ,  line      ,  Insert  the  following: 

Proposed  Amendments  to  S.  1 

(Page  and  line  references  to  January  16, 

1975  version) 

On  page  26,  add  the  following  after  the 
material  following  line  1 : 

"  '2307.  Mandatory  Sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment." 

On  page  166,  strike  line  34  and  35. 

On  page  167,  strike  lines  1  through  3. 

On  page  172,  strike  the  language  beginning 
with  the  word  "Notwithstanding"  on  line  15 
through  the  end  of  line  23. 

On  page  190,  add  at  the  end  of  line  13  the 
following:  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
2307(b),  a  defendant  who  has  been  found 
guilty  of  an  offense  described  in  section  2307 
(a)  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment as  set  forth  In  subsection  (e) .". 

On  page  191,  add  at  the  end  of  line  2  the 
following:  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
2307(b),  the  minimum  term  of  parole  ineli- 
gibility of  a  defendant  who  has  been  found 
guilty  of  an  offense  described  In  section  2307 
(a)  shall  be  not  less  than  six  months  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  maximum  term  authorized  for 
the  offense,  whichever  is  greater,  and  the 
minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  of  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  a 
Class  A  felony  described  In  section  2307(a) 
shall  be  three  years.". 

On  page  191,  add  the  following  after  line  2: 

"'fe)  Mandatoey  Term  op  Imprison- 
ment.— Except  as  provided  in  section  2307 
(b) ,  a  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  described  in  section  2307(a) 
may  not  be  sentenced  to  probation  but  shall 
be  sentenced  by  the  court  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  six  months  or 
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one-tenth  of  the  maximum  term  authorized 
for  the  offense,  whichever  Is  greater,  and  the 
minimum  term  of  Imprisonment  for  a  de- 
fendant found  guilty  of  a  Class  A  felony  de- 
scribed in  section  2307(a)  shall  be  three 
years.  Such  term  of  imprisonment  shall  run 
consecutively  to  any  other  term  of  imprison- 
ment Imposed  on  the  defendant.". 

On  page  191,  delete  "The  court,"  at  the 
end  of  line  4  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Except  as  provided  m  section 
2307(b),  the  court  shall  Impose  a  minimum 
term  of  imprisonment  on  a  defendant  con- 
victed of  an  offense  described  in  section  2307 
of  at  least  the  term  prescribed  In  section 
2301  (e) .  In  any  other  case,  the  court,". 

On  page  192,  lines  26  and  27,  delete  the 
words  "The  court,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  In  section  2307(b),  the 
court  shall  Impose  a  term  of  parole  ineligi- 
bility on  a  defendant  convicted  of  an  offense 
described  in  section  2307(a)  for  the  term  pre- 
scribed In  section  2301(d) .  In  any  other  case, 
the  court,". 

On  page  193,  line  19,  delete  "If"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
2301(e),  if". 

On  page  194,  add  the  following  new  section 
after  line  29 : 

"  ■§  2307.  Mandatory  Sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment 

"•(a)  In  General. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (b),  a  defendant  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of: 

"  '(1)  an  offense  under  section  1823  (Using 
a  Weapon  in  the  Course  of  a  Crime); 

"  "(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  1621 
(Kidnapping),  1631  (Aircraft  Hijacking),  or 
1811  (Traflicklng  In  an  Opiate),  or  1812 
(Trafficking  in  drugs)  If  the  controlled  sub- 
stance is  a  narcotic  drug  listed  In  Schedule 
I  or  II;  or 

"'(3)  a  violent  offense  committed  after 
conviction  for  the  commission  of  a  previous 
violent  offense,  or  conviction  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  previous  State  or  local  offense 
which  would  be  a  violent  offense  if  the 
offense  was  a  Federal  offense.  If  the  offenses 
were  committed  on  separate  occasions; 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  mandatory  term  of 
imprisonment  and  parole  Ineligibility  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections 
2301(d)  and  (e). 

"  '(b)  Imposition  Not  Required. — Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) ,  the 
court  may  sentence  the  defendant  to  a 
shorter  term  of  parole  ineligibility  than  re- 
quired under  section  2301(d).  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  with  no  term  of  parole  in- 
eligibility, or  to  probation.  If  the  coxirt  finds 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  offense: 

"  '(1)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old; 

"  "(2)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  Impaired,  although  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prose- 
cution; 

'"(3)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prose- 
cution; or 

"'(4)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice, 
the  conduct  constituting  the  offense  was 
principally  the  conduct  of  another  person, 
and  the  defendant's  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor. 

"■(c)  Definition. — As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, a  "violent  offense"  Is  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  section  1601  (Murder),  1602  (Man- 
slaughter), 1611  (Maiming),  1612  (Aggra- 
vated Battery) ,  1641  (Rape) ,  1711  (Burglary) , 
1712  (Criminal  Entry),  1721  (Robbery),  1722 
(Extortion),  or  1805  (Fadlltatlng  a  Rack- 
eteering Activity  by  Violence) .". 

On  page  276,  line  21.  strike  "1811(b)  or 
1823(b) "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2301  (e) ". 

On  page  353,  add  the  following  after  line 
32 :  "  'Rule  32.2 — Sentence  to  a  Mandatory 
Sentence  of  Imprisonment 


"  'If  a  defendant  is  convicted  of  an  offense 
described  in  18  U.S.C.  2307(a),  the  court, 
prior  to  Imposition  of  sentence  shall  hold 
a  hearing  to  determine  whether  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  and  parole  ineligibility  Is 
mandatory  under  18  U.S.C.  2307.  The  hearing 
shall  be  held  before  the  court  sitting  with- 
out a  Jury,  and  the  defendant  and  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  entitled  to  assistance  of 
counsel,  compulsory  process,  and  cross-ex- 
amination of  such  witnesses  as  appear  at  the 
hearing.  If  it  appears  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  Information,  including  Information  sub- 
mitted during  the  trial,  during  the  sen- 
tencing hearing,  and  in  so  much  of  the  pre- 
sentence report  as  the  court  relies  on,  that 
the  defendant  Is  subject  to  a  mandatory  term 
of  imprisonment  and  parole  Ineligibility,  the 
court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C. 
2301(e)  and  2307(a).  The  court  shall  place 
In  the  record  Its  findings,  including  an  Iden- 
tification of  the  information  relied  upon  In 
making  its  findings.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    13S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1359,  a  bill  to  co- 
ordinate State  and  local  government 
budget-related  actions  with  Federal  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  stimulate  economic 
recovery  by  establishing  a  system  of 
emergency  support  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

S.   1878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1878,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  by  defin- 
ing navigable  waters, 
s.  isss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1965,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps. 

S.   2104 

A  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2104,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Small  Business  in  America. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1975— S.  1 

amendment    no.    820 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  PONG  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1)  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform 
title  16  of  the  United  States  Code;  to 
make  appropriate  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;  to 
make  conforming  amendments  to  crim- 
inal provisions  of  other  titles  of  the 
United  States  Code;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  1975— S.  1587 

AMsraicnrr  no.  83i 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  submitting  today  Is  de- 
signed to  make  certain  that  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  bill,  which  aims  to 
help  reduce  unemployment,  are  sent  to 
areas  of  highest  unemployment  where 
the  need  is  greatest. 

As  reported,  the  bill  has  two  principal 
sections.  The  first  authorizes  $1  billion 
for  title  I  public  works.  The  second  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $1  billion  for  the 
title  X  job  opportimities  program. 

The  public  works  section  of  the  bill  has 
a  formula  which  stipulates  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  available  fimds  must  go  to 
areas  whose  unemployment  rate  exceeds 
the  national  average. 

The  title  X  section  has  no  such  stipu- 
lation. Funds  are  available  to  any  area 
whose  unemployment  is  over  6.5  percent, 
and  that  will  not  put  the  funds  where 
they  are  needed  most. 

My  amendment  simply  takes  the  com- 
mittee's 70-percent  language  from  title  I 
and  appUes  it  also  to  title  X. 

By  adopting  by  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate can,  by  directing  aid  to  those  areas 
with  the  greatest  need,  further  the  stated 
aim  of  the  bill,  "To  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  increase  the  antirecessionary  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amsnsmknt  No.  821 
On  page  16,  line  2,  Inaert  the  following: 
beginning  wltti  the  comma,  strike  out  all 
through  the  word  "average"  on  line  3  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "The  Secretary,  If  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  6>4  per 
centum  for  the  most  recent  three  consecu- 
tive months,  shall  expedite  and  give  priority 
to  grant  applications  submitted  for  such 
areas  having  unemployment  In  excess  of  the 
national  average  rate  of  unemployment  for 
the  most  recent  three  consecutive  months. 
Seventy  per  centimi  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  grants  In  areas  as  defined  in 
the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection.  If 
the  national  average  unemployment  rate  re- 
cedes below  6'/2  per  centimi  for  the  most 
recent  three  consecutive  months,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  is  suspended  until  the  national 
average  unemployment  has  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded 6 1/2  per  centum  for  the  most  recent 
three  consecutive  months". 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES— 
S.  2173 

AMENSMZNT  NO.  822 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bUl  (S.  2173)  to  fully  explore 
and  develop  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves of  the  United  States  and  to  permit 
limited  production  with  revenues  de- 
rived therefrom  to  be  placed  in  a  special 
account,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT— S.  1281 

AMENDMENT  NO.   823 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  STONE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  596,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bin  (S.  1281)  to  improve 
public  understanding  of  the  role  of  de- 
pository institutions  In  home  financing. 

A31ENDMENT   NO.    834 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  STONE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  1281)  to  improve  public  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  depository  institutions 
in  home  financing. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Indian  community  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  continue  its  review  of  Indian  hous- 
ing needs  and  programs  through  two 
days  of  field  hearings  during  the  August 
recess. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
Dewey  BarUett,  will  chair  the  hearings 
at  two  sites  in  Oklahoma  as  follows:  in 
Muskogee,  August  6;  and  In  Anadarko, 
August  7. 

I  feel  that  the  forthcoming  hearings 
will  add  to  our  growing  record  In  the  area 
of  Indian  housing.  Such  a  record  will 
contribute  to  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  meet  more  realistically  Indian 
housing  needs  as  they  exist  today. 

Anyone  desiring  further  information 
on  the  proposed  Indian  housing  hearings 
should  contact  Ella  Mae  Horse  of  the 
committee  staff  on  extension  47144. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  other  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  been 
meeting  with  the  President  in  discussions 
having  to  do  with  the  need  for  regulatory 
reform. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  con- 
cern about  costly  and  outdated  regula- 
tion and  is  seeking  reforms  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Our  colleagues  on  the  House 
side  are  suggesting  a  regulatory  agency 
summit  in  order  to  obtain  a  wide-range 
discussion  of  the  leading  issues  relating 
to  regulatory  reform. 

The  bottom  line  is,  we  need  improved 
regulation  in  the  public  interest.  Total 
deregulation  is  not  a  panacea.  What  we 
need  is  less  obstruction  and  swifter 
action. 

Frustration  with  the  regulators  is 
something  we  have  all  experienced. 

Following  is  a  chronology  of  a  simple 
appUcation  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  approval  of  33 
miles  of  pipeline  to  provide  needed  gas 
to  the  Wasatch  Front  in  Utah  this  win- 
ter. This  maddening  and  inexcusable 
delay  is  a  prime  example  of  the  frustra- 


tions of  the  pubhc  in  dealing  with  these 
agencies. 

First.  The  original  application  for 
these  facilities  was  filed  with  the  FPC 
on  February  7,  1973. 

Second.  The  FPC  gave  notice  of  the 
filing  on  February  15,  1973. 

Third.  On  May  1.  1973,  the  FPC  re- 
quested additional  information  and  doc- 
uments. 

Fourth.  On  May  18.  1973,  Mountain 
Fuel  responded  to  the  May  1  request  for 
information  by  filing  a  supplement  to  its 
application. 

Fifth.  On  August  20,  1973,  a  request 
was  received  from  the  FPC  for  certain 
additional  environmental  information. 
One  en\'ironmental  study  had  been  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  request,  and  a  fur- 
ther environmental  study  was  underway 
at  the  time  of  the  request.  The  later 
study  was  completed  and  furnished  to 
the  FPC  on  December  26.  1973,  shortly 
after  it  was  received  by  the  company. 

Sixth.  On  February  27,  1974,  the  FPC 
instructed  Mountain  Fuel  to  amend  its 
application,  since  the  environmental 
impact  report  Indicated  a  minor  change 
In  pipehne  routing.  Mountain  Fuel  was 
also  instructed  to  supply  certain  other 
additional  information. 

Seventh.  Moimtain  Fuel's  file  copy  of 
the  requested  amendment  and  additional 
information  is  stamped  as  received  by  the 
FPC  on  March  14,  1974. 

Eighth.  At  the  late  date  of  May  10, 
1974,  the  FPC  made  a  request  for  further 
supplementation  of  the  application,  or 
in  the  alternative,  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  application  without  prejudice  to  Its 
resubmlttal  at  a  later  date. 

Ninth.  The  requested  supplement  to 
the  application  was  filed  on  May  20, 1974, 
stressing  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  the  need  for  an  Immediate  decision 
Tenth.  On  May  28,  1974,  Mountain 
Fuel  again  pleaded  with  the  FPC  for 
construction  authorization  by  filing  a 
"Request  *  •  •  f  or  Immediate  Certificate 
Authorization." 

Eleventh.  On  June  4,  1974,  the  Com- 
pany received  a  telephonic  request  for 
additional  information  from  an  FPC 
staff  member. 

Twelfth.  On  June  5,  1974,  the  infor- 
mation was  telephonically  suppUed, 
followed  by  written  confirmation  the 
same  day. 

Thirteenth.  On  June  7, 1974,  Governor 
Rampton  wrote  to  the  FPC  requesting 
an  expedited  resolution  of  the  case. 

Fourteenth.  On  June  10,  1974,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Utah  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  FPC  Chairman  also 
requesting  an  expedited  resolution  of  the 
case. 

Fifteenth.  On  June  27,  1974,  the  FPC 
published  notice  of  the  amendment  to 
the  application,  giving  interested  parties 
until  July  15,  1974,  to  respond. 

Sixteenth.  On  July  16,  1974,  Hal  S. 
Bennett,  executive  director  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Utah,  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Chairman  of  the  FPC  urging 
that  the  FPC  promptly  authorize  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line. 

Seventeenth.  On  July  22,  1974,  the 
FPC  issued  an  order  denying  our  request 
for  a  temporary  certificate,  instituting 
a  show  cause  proceeding,  setting  the 
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matter  for  formal  hearing,  and  estab- 
lishing procedural  dates.  The  order,  in 
effect,  stated  that  our  filings  to  that  date 
had  failed  to  establish  a  need  for  the 
pipeline  and  set  forth  in  some  detail  the 
additional  information  which  should  be 
filed.  The  order  set  the  date  of  Au- 
gust 20.  1974,  for  the  filing  of  Mountain 
Fuel's  direct  testimony  and  exhibits  and 
the  date  of  October  8,  1974,  as  the  hear- 
ing date.  Additionally,  the  order  noted 
that  Moimtain  Fuel  did  not  have  cer- 
tificates to  construct  and  operate  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  Bridger  Lake  and  Chalk 
Creek  fields  and  ordered  Mountain  Fuel 
to  show  cause  why  certificate  applica- 
tions for  these  fields  should  not  be  filed. 

Eighteenth.  On  August  5,  1974,  Moun- 
tain Fuel  filed  all  of  its  testimony  and 
exhibits  in  support  of  Its  application. 
The  testimony  and  exhibits  were  filed 
15  days  early  to  support  a  petition  for 
immediate  reconsideration  of  the  Com- 
mission's July  22  order  denying  the  tem- 
porary certificate  and  renewing  Moun- 
tain Fuel's  request  for  the  prompt  Is- 
suance of  the  temporary  certificate.  Con- 
currently with  the  filing  of  the  testimony, 
exhibits,  and  petition  for  reconsidera- 
tion. Mountain  Fuel  filed  an  application 
for  a  certificate  on  the  Chalk  Creek  stor- 
age field,  which  was  assigned  FPC  docket 
No.  CP75-33,  and  an  application  for  ad- 
ditional expenditure  authorization  and 
an  extension  of  time  in  connection  with 
the  further  development  of  the  Coalville 
field,  which  application  was  filed  under 
Mountain  Fuel's  underground  storage 
development,  docket  No.  CP71-52.  No 
certificate  application  was  filed  on 
Bridger  Lake,  but  the  operation  of  this 
field  and  our  position  on  why  a  certificate 
was  not  currently  needed  were  explained 
in  the  testimony  which  was  submitted  in 
the  Coalville  to  Bountiful  pipeline  case. 

Nineteenth.  On  August  30,  1974,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  issued  an 
order  denying  Mountain  Fuel's  request 
for  reconsideration  of  its  July  22,  1974, 
order,  denying  Mountain  Fuel's  request 
for  temporary  certificate  authorization. 
Although  the  order  concedes  that  Moun- 
tain Fuel's  evidence  may  address  the  is- 
sues raised  by  its  filings  in  the  docket, 
the  order  states  that  such  direct  evidence 
has  not  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  cross-examination  and  evaluation  in 
a  public  hearing  and  restates  the  Com- 
mission's position  that  significant  issues 
have  been  raised  which  should  be  dealt 
with  In  a  formal  public  hearing. 

Twentieth.  On  September  19,  1974,  the 
company  was  served  with  a  letter  request 
from  the  FPC  staff  requesting  volumi- 
nous amounts  of  data  on  the  Chalk 
Creek  storage  project,  which  was  al- 
legedly necessary  in  order  for  the  staff 
"•  *  *  to  make  an  adequate  analysis 
of — Mountain  Fuel's — proposal  and  to 
prepare  for  cross-examination."  The  let- 
ter contains  13  items  of  requested  in- 
formation, and  required  extensive  re- 
search through  files  dating  back  almost 
13  years. 

Twenty-first.  On  September  26,  1974, 
Mountain  Fuel  sent  all  data  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  its  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 19,  1974. 

Twenty-second.  Hearings  were  held 
commencing  October  8,  1974.  No  Inter- 


venors  appeared,  and  the  staff  presented 
no  evidence. 

Twenty-third.  On  November  6,  1974, 
the  initial  brief  and  proposed  findings 
were  submitted  on  behalf  of  Mountain 
Fuel  Supply  Co. 

Twenty-fourth.  On  November  6,  1974, 
the  initial  brief  of  the  Commission  staff 
was  filed. 

Twenty-fifth.  On  November  15,  1974, 
Moimtain  Fuel  Supply  Co.  filed  a 
motion  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  reopen  the  record  to  receive  the 
affidavit  described  in  No.  26  below. 

Twenty-sixth.  On  November  15,  1974, 
an  affidavit  by  Mr.  Douglas  Reese  was 
filed  with  the  Commission  as  an  expert 
geological  opinion  indicating  that  the 
feasibility  of  the  development  of  the 
Coalville  storage  field  into  a  substantial 
gas  storage  reservoir  had  been  proven. 

Twenty -seventh.  On  November  25, 
1974,  the  Commission  staff  filed  ItT  reply 
brief  responding  to  Mountain  Fuel's 
initial  brief,  along  with  its  answer  to 
Mountain  Fuel's  motion  to  reopen  the 
record. 

Twenty-eighth.  On  November  27,  1974, 
Mountain  Fuel's  reply  brief  was  filed, 
responding  to  the  Commission  staff's 
initial  brief. 

Twenty-ninth.  On  March  27,  1975,  the 
presiding  administrative  law  judge  sub- 
mitted his  initial  decision  Issuing  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  authorizing  Mountain  Fuel 
Supply  Co.  to  construct  and  operate  cer- 
tain facilities  as  described  more  fully  in 
the  application  filed  in  docket  No. 
CP73-213. 

Thirtieth.  On  April  25,  1975,  a  brief  on 
exceptions  to  the  initial  decision  was 
filed  by  the  Commission  staff. 

Thirty-first.  On  May  12,  1975,  a  brief 
was  filed  by  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  op- 
posing staff's  exceptions  to  the  Initial 
decision.  A  motion  was  also  submitted  on 
this  date  to  expedite  the  decision. 

Thirty-second.  On  May  17,  1975,  a  let- 
ter was  sent  by  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  urging 
an  expeditious  decision. 

Thirty-third.  On  May  17,  1975,  a  let- 
ter was  sent  by  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Ramp- 
ton to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
urging  an  expeditious  decision. 

Thirty-fourth.  On  May  22,  1975,  a  let- 
ter was  sent  by  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
also  urging  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's immediate,  positive  response. 

Thirty-fifth.  On  May  28, 1975,  Senator 
E.  J.  Garn  sent  a  letter  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  expediting  a  decision. 

Thirty-sixth.  On  June  13,  1975,  Gov. 
Calvin  Rampton  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  stressing  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  and  noting  pos- 
sible action  which  he  might  be  required 
to  take  in  the  event  of  further  FPC  delay. 

Today  is  July  26,  1975,  with  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  when  the  FPC 
will  act — if  ever. 

Surely  this  is  an  example  of  the  need 
for  regulatory  reform.  There  must  be 
regulatory  reform  when,  after  the  judge 
rules  an  application  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, the  staff  which  presented  no  evi- 
dence back  in  October  1974  again  Inter- 
venes and  further  delays  approval. 


Winter  Is  coming  and  Utah  citizens 
may  be  cold  unless  the  pipeline  can  be 
built  this  summer.  What  a  price  to  pay 
for  timid,  indecisive,  procrastinating 
regulation. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  VACANCY 

Mr.  MCC1.URE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  remain  clear  that  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  the  country  supports  resolv- 
ing the  New  Hampshire  election  contest 
by  sending  it  back  to  the  people  who  are 
to  be  represented  by  that  Senator.  An 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  on  July  24,  1975,  reaches  that 
conclusion  after  analyzing  the  constitu- 
tional argument  which  has  often  been 
raised  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Vacancy — Let  New  Hampshirites 
Decide 

In  the  enervating  and  senseless  controversy 
under  way  in  the  U.S.  Senate  over  picking  a 
winner  In  last  November's  senatorial  race  in 
New  Hampshire.  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field is  fond  of  quoting  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  says  that  "each  House  shall  be  the 
Judge  of  the  elections,  retxirns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members." 

Mansfield  adds:  "We  seem  to  have  some 
editorial  writers  against  us  but  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  with  us,"  and  he  and  his  fellow  sen- 
ators steadfastly  refuse  to  return  the  matter 
to  the  New  Hampshire  voters  to  select  be- 
tween Louis  C.  Wyman,  the  Republican,  and 
John  Durkin,  the  Democrat. 

Mansfield's  contention — that  this  matter 
belongs  solely  in  the  Senate  and  nowhere 
else — Is  based  on  the  most  wooden  of  inter- 
pretations of  that  constitutional  passage.  To 
the  contrary,  being  equally  literal,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  argue  that  since  neither  Wyman  nor 
Durkin  is  yet  a  member  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  has  no  Jurisdiction  whatever. 

A  broader-based  rebuttal  to  the  Mansfield 
position  is  grounded  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  definition  of  the  word  "Judge." 
According  to  Mansfield,  the  Senate  must 
"Judge" — that  is,  decide — who  won  the  No- 
vember election.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
him  that  an  equally  valid  Judgment  by  the 
Senate  would  be  that.  In  view  of  Irrecon- 
cilable technical  difficulties,  the  last  election 
was  no  election  at  all — and  order  that  an- 
other balloting  be  held. 

Or  the  problem  could  be  resolved  by  Wy- 
man and  Durkin  themselves.  Since  each  Is  on 
record  as  being  willing  to  participate  in  a 
new  election,  let  them  issue  a  Joint  statement 
that  neither  will  serve  unless  the  voters  go  to 
the  polls  again  and  make  a  clearcut  selection 
between  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Is  the 
will  of  the  New  Hampshire  citizenry,  since  its 
Legislature,  under  popular  pressure,  has 
modified  state  law  to  make  a  new  election 
legal. 

In  any  case,  what  is  now  under  way  in  the 
Senate  is  unfair  to  the  candidates,  both  of 
whom  have  conducted  themselves  as  gentle- 
men and  a  denial  of  ongoing  representation 
to  New  Hampshire.  Another  segment  of  the 
Constitution,  from  which  Mansfield  has  not 
been  quoting,  says  that  "no  state,  without 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf. 
frage  In  the  Senate."  But  that's  what's  hap- 
pening and,  in  view  of  the  confrontation  be- 
tween selfish  political  interests  in  the  Sen- 
ate, may  continue  indefinitely. 

Let  the  Senate  send  the  matter  back  to  the 
voters  of  New  Hampshire  for  their  d^lslon. 
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Any  other  course  will  lead  to  charges  of  theft 
of  au  election,  of  bitterness  and  recrimina- 
tion. How  strange  that  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House  can't  see  this — a  matter  that  Is 
simplicity  Itself  to  most  anyone  but  a  par- 
tisan UJS.  senator. 


THE    NEED   TO   PREPARE    CAPTTOL 
HILL  FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bicentennial  year  is  upon  us,  various 
ceremonies  and  celebrations  have  been 
taking  place  across  this  Nation  for  the 
past  several  months,  and  yet  on  Capitol 
Hill,  we  are  not  prepared. 

It  could  be  a  catastrophe  around  here 
unless  proper  plans  are  made.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  get  fully  and  properly 
prepared  to  receive  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands — yes,  millions  of  visitors  in 
1976.  We  have  to  prepare  to  take  care 
of  just  the  basic  human  needs  of  the 
mass  of  people  who  will  be  touring  the 
Capital  next  year,  not  to  mention  the 
need  for  appropriate  displays  and  pro- 
grams to  celebrate  our  Bicentennial. 

We  know  that  Capitol  Hill  buildings 
are  so  ill-equipped  that  they  cannot 
house  even  the  Members  and  their  staffs. 
We  cannot  even  permit  our  summer 
interns  to  eat  in  the  staff  restaurants 
during  lunch  hour,  because  of  the  prob- 
lem of  congestion  and  long  lines  in  the 
cafeterias.  The  eating  facilities  in  the 
Capitol  are  totally  inadequate  for  visi- 
tors, and  there  are  few  eating  establish- 
ments immediately  adjacent  to  Capitol 
Hill  which  can  take  care  of  our  current 
luncheon  crowd  demands,  much  less  the 
masses  which  are  expected  next  summer. 

The  problems  we  confront  in  feeding 
our  visitors  are  equal  to  those  we  con- 
front in  providing  an  adequate  number 
of  restrooms,  water  fountains,  resting 
benches,  first  aid  services,  lost  and  found 
centers,  children  locaters,  and  the  many 
other  services  for  large  numbers  of 
people. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  13,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  Commemoration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  United  States.  The 
House  passed  a  similar  bill  on  June  23. 
However,  no  further  action  has  been 
taken.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  act, 
to  take  final  action  on  this  legislation  in 
order  that  this  joint  committee  might 
begin  its  work.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
and  so  little  time  to  do  it  that  we  cannot 
afford  any  further  delays. 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the 
Joint  committee  will  be  to  coordinate 
congressional  programs  with  the  activi- 
ties and  events  planned  and  imple- 
mented by  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental groups,  Including  the  State 
and  local  governments,  private  groups, 
and  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Administration.  As  part  of  this  over- 
all responsibility,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Joint  committee  would  also  deal  with 
the  more  immediate  logistical  and  facil- 
ity problems — the  basic  people  needs  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

The  transportation  appropriations  bill 
Just  passed  by  the  Senate  includes  $10 
million  requested  for  the  special  Bicen- 
tennial fringe  parking  and  bus  service 


plan.  The  money  would  provide  parking 
space  for  16,000  tourist  cars  on  existing 
lots  at  the  Pentagon,  Kennedy  Stadium, 
and  Port  Myer,  and  for  buses  to  shuttle 
visitors  to  the  mall.  The  House-passed 
allowance  for  these  costs  was  $5  million. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  accept  the  Senate  level  of  funding,  be- 
cause this  city  can  ill  afford  the  massive 
tra£Qc  jams  which  will  result  if  we  can- 
not relieve  the  Mall  area  of  the  addi- 
tional traflBc  which  is  expected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  Washington  Post  editorial  of  Friday, 
July  18,  entitled  "Federal  HospitaUty," 
which  discusses  our  current  lack  of  pre- 
paredness for  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Federal  HosprrAurT 

We  are  much  encouraged  that  the  Ford 
administration  has  now  acknowledged  fed- 
eral resjwnslblllty  for  the  millions  of  tour- 
ists from  all  over  the  world  expected  in 
Washington  next  year.  The  White  House  Is 
now  helping  to  coordinate  the  region-wide 
efforts  to  accommodate  them,  having  stepped 
In  nine  weeks  ago,  when  presidential 
counsellor  John  O.  Marsh  called  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  ten  federal  agen- 
cies, the  Washington  Metropolitan  Council 
of  Governments,  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration,  and  the  city 
government.  The  President  assured  the  group 
of  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  visitors. 
Out  of  the  meeting  emerged  a  White  House 
task  force,  headed  by  Richard  Hite  of  the 
Interior  Department.  The  task  force  Is  not 
concerned  with  planning  the  celebration  as 
such.  Its  concern  Is  entirely  with  logistic 
matters,  such  as  transportation,  parking, 
emergency  services,  accommodations  and  in- 
formation. Mr.  Hlte,  a  seasoned  administra- 
tor, seems  to  have  a  good  grip  on  most  of 
these  problems,  but  he  and  his  task  force 
still  face  some  formidable  obstacles. 

The  foremost  need,  perhaps.  Is  for  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  (5  million  cut  made  by 
the  House  In  the  $10  million  budget  request 
for  the  special  bicentennial  fringe  parking 
and  bus  service  plan.  The  plan,  worked  out  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
would  provide  parking  for  16,000  tourist  cars 
on  existing  lots  at  the  Pentagon,  Kennedy 
Stadium,  Ft.  Myer  and  other  places  and 
shuttle  visitors  to  the  Mall  in  special  buses. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  capital 
bicentennial  celebration  from  being  smoth- 
ered In  traffic  congestion  and  pollution.  The 
original  cost  estimate  for  this  project  was 
$21  million.  A  $10  million  minimum  Is  need- 
ed for  the  acquisition  of  buses  and  an  ex- 
tensive information  program  to  tell  motor- 
ists about  the  parking  service  before  they 
bring  their  cars  downtown.  All  six  area  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  urged  the  Senate  to 
restore  the  budget  cut  to  "avoid  what  could 
be  an  embarrassment  to  the  entire  nation." 

Another  most  iirgent  need  is  for  full  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  There  are  several  ways  In  which 
the  military  could  and  should  contribute 
to  the  national  celebration  and  Interior  Sec- 
retary Morton  has  written  Defense  Secretary 
Schleslnger  about  them.  One  is  to  make 
some  of  the  extensive  and  unused  military 
real  estate  in  the  airea,  notably  Anacostla- 
BoUlng,  available  for  visitor  parking  and 
camping.  The  White  House  task  force  has 
found  some  sites  that  can  be  used  by  people 
who  prefer  their  tents  or  recreation  vehicles 
to  motels  or  hotels.  The  military  properties 
would  of  course  be  used  only  for  the  "dura- 
tion"— that  is  to  say  the  bicentennial  sum- 


mer months.  The  military  has  also  been 
asked  for  medical  help— first  aid  stations  and 
timbulance  services.  The  military  medical 
corps  would  surely  gain  good  training  and 
good  will  by  helping  out.  While  there  are 
regulations  that  allow  assistance  to  civilians 
only  in  emergencies,  the  expected  presence 
of  200,000  daUy  visitors  on  the  Mall  is  surely 
Just  that. 

To  direct.  Inform,  clean  up  after,  and 
control  this  many  people,  the  White  House 
task  force  estimates  that  additional  over- 
time funds  are  going  to  be  needed  for  the 
National  Park  Service.  To  help  house  the 
visitors,  the  task  force  hopes  to  organize 
a  central  referral  system  for  telephone  reser- 
vations. Such  a  system,  which  worked  well 
at  the  Montreal  and  San  Antonio  world  fairs, 
would  cost  about  $300,000  and  Mr.  Hlte  will 
be  talking  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  about   that. 

Provision  is  also  going  to  have  to  be  made 
for  adequate  food  service  and  adequate  rest 
rooms  for  the  Mall  visitors,  particularly 
since  the  new  National  Gallery  cafeteria  will 
not  be  completed  in  time.  The  proposal  to 
invite  tovurlsts  to  the  cafeterias  and  facilities 
of  nearby  government  buildings  strikes  us 
as  less  than  promising.  Government  cafe- 
terias lines  are  already  too  long.  We  would 
rather  see  the  National  Park  Service  open 
two  or  three  competing  summer  restaurant 
and  cafe  concessions  on  the  Mall.  They  could 
operate  under  light  tents  or  temporary  struc- 
tures and  serve  simple,  high  quality  fare. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  the  Mall  could  use  some 
light  refreshments — with  or  without  the  bi- 
centennial. 

In  all  the  planning  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  bicentennial  visitors — as  in  the  bi- 
centennial celebrations  planned  by  local 
jurisdictions  and  communities — some  careful 
divisions  of  labor,  responsibility  and  author- 
ity are  going  to  have  to  be  worked  out  and 
faithfully  observed.  Just  as  the  District,  for 
example,  must  contribute  its  fair  share  of 
resources  and  energy  to  strictly  local  projects 
If  it  is  to  expect  federal  assistance  for  those 
projects,  so  the  federal  government.  In  ful- 
filling its  obligations  to  supply  the  local 
program,  must  take  care  not  to  Impinge 
upon  the  home  rule  powers  recently  bestowed 
upon  the  local  government.  In  the  same  way, 
while  local  jurisdictions  have  a  role  to  play 
as  host  they  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  the 
heavy  costs  entailed  in  handling  this  ex- 
traordinary invasion  of  bicentennial  visitors. 
This  divvying  up  of  the  burden  strikes  us 
as  a  fundamental  principal  in  bicentennial 
planning  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  acknowl- 
edged in  the  President's  initiative  and  in 
Mr.  Kite's  activities. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT'S  RECORD 
ON  DEFENSE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  never  be- 
fore in  history  has  our  Nation  been  faced 
with  the  prospects  of  a  lasting  genera- 
tion of  peace.  Agreements  among  the 
world's  great  powers  can  lead  to  such  a 
peace — agreements  to  hold  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  agreements  to  refrain 
from  the  hostile  settlement  of  conflict. 

Congress  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  America's  defense  posture. 
From  the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
of  fimds  to  the  ratification  of  treaties,  we 
do  have  a  unique  part  to  play.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  long  noted  Senator  Hugh 
Scott's  consistent  support  of  a  strong 
defense  while  keeping  the  lines  of  com- 
munication open  to  all  who  desire  peace. 

Senator  Scott's  record  on  defense 
matters  deserves  public  recognition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


July  26,  1975 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Defense — 94th  Congress 
legislation 

S.J.  Res.  27 — a  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

S.J.  Res.  48 — a  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Defense — 93d  Congress 
legislation 

S.  156 — a  bill  to  require  the  termination  by 
July  1,  1975,  of  all  Naval  weapons  range  ac- 
tivities on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Island  of  Culebra. 

S.  3961 — a  bill  to  authorize  the  release  of 
1,553,500  pounds  of  cadmium  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

S.  Res.  115 — a  resolution  to  pay  tribute  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  miss- 
ing In  action  in  Indochina. 

S.  Res.  117 — a  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  loss  and  sufiTering  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  occa- 
sioned by  war  in  Vietnam. 

S.  Res.  200 — a  resolution  relating  to  the 
National  Security  of  the  United  States. 

S.  Con.  Res.  63 — Seek  new  efforts  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Paris  Peace 
agreement  as  they  apply  to  prisoners  of  war 
and  personnel  missing  in  action. 

Amend.  No.  1613 — an  amendment  to  S. 
3417,  military  construction  authorization  bill, 
that  makes  provisions  for  missing  military 
personnel. 

votes 

Voted  for  Amendment  expressing  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  seek  an  agreement  on 
specific  mutual  reductions  in  military  ex- 
penditures so  each  country  can  devote  a 
greater  proportion  of  resources  to  its  domes- 
tic needs. 

Voted  for  Amendment  to  strike  bill's  sec- 
tion 7  barring  use  of  funds  to  carry  out 
Azores  base  agreement  with  Portugal  until 
It  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a 
treaty  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

Voted  for  Department  of  State  Appropria- 
tions Authorization  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1973. 

Voted  for  Continuing  Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Voted  for  War  Powers  Act. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men  used  as  aides  by  the 
military. 

Voted  for  amendment  calling  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  keep  the  new  main  battle 
tank  within  strict  cost  parameters. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  restore  $495.5  mil- 
lion in  funding  for  procurement  of  F-14  type 
aircraft. 

Voted  for  amendment  calling  for  Pres- 
ident to  seek,  through  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral arrangements,  payments  to  offset 
fully  any  ts,li.iic3-c'-payments  deficit  In- 
curred by  the  United  States  during  fiscal 
year  1974  as  a  result  of  the  deployment  of 
forces  In  Europe  to  fulfill  NATO  commit- 
ments. 

Voted  for  amendment  calling  for  reduc- 
tion of  110,000  rather  than  125,000,  In  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  forces  assigned  to 
duty  in  foreign  countries. 

Voted  for  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Authorization   Act   of   1974. 

Voted  for  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Voted  for  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization. 

Voted  for  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priation Act,   1974. 

Voted  for  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 


Voted  for  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  De- 
fense Production  Authorization  Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Security  Assistance 
Act  of  1973. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  limit  to  218  the 
number  of  enlisted  personnel  who  could  be 
assigned  on  a  temfjorary  basis  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  highranking  military  offi- 
cers to  meet  their  ofiQcial  resp)onsibllities. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  dogs  under  this  act  in  research,  testing, 
or  evaluation  of  toxic  or  radioactive  agents. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  bar  expenditures 
of  funds  for  naval  ordnance  training  opera- 
tions at  the  Culebra  complex  (Puerto  Rico) 
or  at  any  keys  within  three  nautical  miles 
thereof  after  December  31,  1975. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  prohibit  DOD,  in 
carrying  out  any  program  under  which  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  provided  to  persons 
pursuing  an  education  program  (other  than 
persons  enrolled  in  a  ROTC  program),  from 
denying  assistance  to  enroUees  In  a  college 
or  university  solely  on  the  grounds  that  such 
institution  had  previously  terminated  Its 
ROTC  program. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  make  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  DOD  in  reviewing  the  export 
of  goods  and  technology  a  recommendatory 
one. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  bar  U.S.  economic 
and  military  aid  to  any  government  which 
does  not  effectively  prevent  the  diversion  of 
opium  and  its  derivatives  Into  Illicit  markets 
and  which  permits  the  production  of  opium 
poppies. 

Voted  to  extend  and  expand  authority  for 
carrying  out  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
programs  on  military  reservations,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams in  certain  public  lands. 

Voted  for  amendment  placing  restrictions 
on  the  obligation  of  funds  provided  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Naval  Communications  Sta- 
tion on  the  Island  of  Diego  Garcia  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $200  million  for  Israel. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  authorize  the 
President  to  suspend  section  barring  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Turkey  beginning  on  date 
of  enactment  and  ending  on  December  10, 
1974,  if  he  determined  that  such  suspension 
would  further  negotiations  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict. 

Voted  for  Further  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1975. 


UNITED  STATES-CUBA  POLICY 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jirne  16, 
1975,  Puerto  Rlcan  Gov.  Rafael  Her- 
nandez Colon  declared  that  terror- 
ists who  have  been  placing  bombs 
throughout  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  are  very  well  trained  In  Cuba  to 
carry  out  such  subversive  activities.  He 
said  that  many  members  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party  travel  frequently 
to  Havana,  a  capital  which  he  described 
as  containing  great  knowledge  of  how 
the  terroristic  acts  are  conducted  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  United  States. 

My  office  has  contacted  Gov.  Her- 
nandez Colon's  assistant,  Jose  Luis 
Lopez,  who  not  only  confirmed  the  Gov- 
ernor's statement,  but  sent  me  the  taped 
remarks,  which  were  made  to  newsmen 
in  a  press  conference  given  in  the  city  ol 
Ponce,  P.R. 

In  1972.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  declared  that 
the  Cuban  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
was  the  focal  point  of  Cuban  subversive 
activities   directed   against   the   United 


States.  Since  then,  events  have  added 
evidence  to  confirm  these  words  and  to 
illustrate  the  Cuban  regime's  encourage- 
ment of  terrorism  within  and  against 
the  United  States. 

A  June  17  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  describes  In  detail  how  Cuban- 
trained  agents  were  responsible  for  two 
bombings  in  the  area  of  Chicago's  Loop. 
It  states  that  according  to  Federal  in- 
vestigations, "at  least  six  persons,  trained 
in  Cuba  to  carry  out  guerrilla  warfare 
and  prepare  explosive  devices,  are  based 
in  Chicago  as  members  of  the  FALN," — 
Armed  Front  for  National  Liberation.  In 
an  article  he  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Puerto  Rico's  Resident  Commis- 
sioner Jaiue  Benitez  mentions  this  group 
in  connection  with  a  similar  Castroite 
following  operating  in  Venezuela.  Pili- 
berto  Ojeda  Rios,  a  Puerto  Rican  born 
and  raised  in  Cuba  and  a  leader  of  the 
FALN,  has  been  identified  as  the  Cuban 
agent  responsible  for  the  January  24 
Fraunces  Tavern  bombing  in  New  York 
City,  which  took  the  lives  of  5  persons 
and  injured  56  others.  The  attached  arti- 
cle describing  these  events  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  states  that 
this  same  Cuban-trained  spy  has  been 
responsible  for  other  bombings  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Nevertlieless,  on  July  16.  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  OAS  William  Mailliard  made 
clear  that  the  United  States  favors  ter- 
minating the  OAS  sanctions  against  the 
Cuban  regime,  and  that  our  Government 
will  vote  to  do  so  at  an  OAS  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Foreign  Affairs  Ministers 
which  will  probably  be  di.«cussiag  the 
matter  next  Tuesday.  Ambassador  Mail- 
liard said  that — 

Cuba  does  not  constitute  a  serious  and  im- 
portant threat  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Significantly,  he  added  that — 
I  have  not  seen  that  country  change  its 
policy  of  exporting  revolution. 

To  admit  this  while  favoring  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sanctions,  which  were 
originally  imposed  because  of  the  present 
Cuban  regime's  subversive  interference 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries, 
is  an  explicit  aceptance  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  such  illegal  foreign  policy 
measures  of  the  Cuban  regime.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  does  not  understand 
why  Commimist  Cuba's  subversive  ac- 
tivities mattered  so  much  to  us  in  1964, 
when  the  OAS  imposed  the  sanctions 
and  isolated  Cuba  from  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can system  if  they  matter  not  at  all  to 
us  now. 

If  the  United  States  votes  "yes"  in  the 
upcoming  OAS  Meeting  of  Consultation, 
it  will  be  flagrantly  ignoring  the  ample 
showing  of  the  present  Cuban  regime's 
assistance  of  acts  of  terror,  sabotage,  and 
violence  on  an  international  level  even 
including  our  own  country. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
articles  published  in  the  June  17  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  June  20  New  York  Daily 
News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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I  Prom  the  Chicago  Trlbime,  June  7,  19751 
Cuba-Trained  Gtieiirillas  Tied  to  Bombs 
(By  Ronald  Kozlol  and  Winiam  Orlffln) 
Federal    Investigators    disclosed    Monday 
that  at  least  six  persons,  trained  in  Cuba  to 
carry  out  guerrtlla  warfare  and  prepare  ex- 
plosive devices,  are  based  in  Chicago  as  mem- 
bers of  FALN,  a  Puerto  Rlcan   nationalist 
group  responsible  for  two  terror  bombings 
In  the  Loop  Saturday. 

UntU  Saturday.  It  was  beUeved  by  po- 
lice and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
that  FALN  was  concentrating  its  terrorist 
activities  for  Puerto  Rlcan  independence 
from  a  base  In  New  York  City,  where  slmUar 
bombings  killing  five  persons  have  taken 
place  since  last  October. 

FALN — Initials  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
National  Liberation — Is  believed  to  operate 
In  small,  loosely  knit  and  mobile  groups,  and 
Infiltration  by  undercover  agents  has  been 
impossible. 

The  Tribune  disclosed  Monday  that  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  police  intelligence 
unit  being  groomed  to  infiltrate  the  terrorist 
group  was  taken  off  the  assignment  two 
months  ago  because  of  public  protest  over 
recent  disclosures  of  police  spying. 

Because  of  the  New  York  City  ties.  New 
York  detectives  arrived  here  Monday  and 
met  for  more  than  two  hours  with  Chicago 
police  officials. 

After  the  meeting,  Capt.  James  O'Grady, 
acting  chief  of  Investigators,  said  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  FALN  was  responsible  for 
the  Saturday  night  bombings  which  ripped 
the  Mld-Contlnental  Plaza  Building  and  the 
United  of  America  Bank. 

Propane  tanks  were  used  to  accelerate 
detonation.  This  was  the  same  method  used 
to  set  off  the  bombs  In  New  York  City. 

"Our  bomb  and  arson  experts  said  that 
whoever  put  the  bombs  together  had  expert 
knowledge  of  explosive  deTlcee,"  O'Orady 
said. 

Besides  the  bomb  fragments,  which  are 
being  studied  by  the  police  crime  laboratory, 
a  typewritten  note  found  In  a  telephone 
booth  in  ITnion  Station  has  been  sent  to 
Washington  for  FBI  analysis. 

The  letter  had  listed  the  Federal  Building 
as  a  third  target  but  a  search  failed  to  turn 
up  any  bomb. 

Acting  on  the  assumption  that  there  Is  a 
third  bomb  that  failed  to  detonate,  24  police- 
men have  been  assigned  to  check  other  fed- 
eral buildings  downtown,  O'Grady  said. 

James  Sullivan.  New  York  deputy  chief  of 
detectives,  has  assigned  detectives  to  check 
airline  manifests  of  persons  traveling  recent- 
ly from  San  Juan,  P.R.,  to  Miami  and  then  on 
to  New  York. 

Sullivan  told  the  Tribune:  "We  beUeve 
we  have  managed  to  identify  a  handful  of 
members  of  the  FALN,  and  maybe  we  can 
trace  their  most  recent  movements." 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  June  20 

19761 

Fraunces  PaoBE  Etes  Man  Called  Cdban- 

TBAINED  Spt 

(By  Frank  Paso  and  Arthur  Mulligan) 

A  man  the  authorities  describe  as  a  Puerto 
Rlcan-born  master  spy  and  saboteur  who  re- 
ceived hlfl  terrorist  training  in  Cuba  was 
Identified  by  the  police  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  yesterday  as  the  man 
responsible  for  the  Jan.  24  bombing  of  the 
Frauncee  Tavern,  as  well  as  other  bombings 
here  and  some  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Chicago 

He  is  PUlberto  OJeda  Rlos,  42,  whose  last 
known  addresa  was  318  E.  169th  St.,  Bronx. 
Special  Agent  James  Ingram,  in  charge  of 
the  FBI  investigation,  said  Rlos  was  a  master 
of  disguises  and  vised  various  aliases. 

mENTTITKD  AS  ACTIVIST  LEADER 

Ingram  said  that  Rlos  was  a  leader  of 
PALN,  Puerzas  Armadas  de  Liberaclon  Na- 
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tlonal.  the  Puerto  Rlcan  activist  group  that  Is 
seeking  Independence  for  Puerto  Rico,  a  com- 
monwealth of  the  United  States.  PALN  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  Fraunces  Tav- 
em  bombing,  in  the  financial  district,  which 
cost  five  lives  and  injured  66,  as  well  as  other 
bombings. 

The  FBI  man  said  that  Rlos  had  Jumped 
$100,000  ball  after  having  been  arrested  In 
San  Juan  in  1969  in  connection  with  the 
bombing  of  three  hotels  there.  Federal  war- 
rants were  issued  at  the  time,  and  he  has 
been  an  elusive  fugitive  ever  since. 

The  $100,000  baU  had  been  met  In  cash  by 
a  mystery  man  who  said  he  was  Rlos'  brother- 
in-law,  but  who  proved  not  to  be.  The  mys- 
tery man  also  disappeared. 

eludes  cops,  agents 
Federal  sources  In  Washington  said  that 
Rlos  used  so  many  disguises  and  aliases  that 
even  members  of  what  was  described  as  his 
own  organization  were  not  sure  of  his  true 
Identity.  He  has  eluded  Spanish-speaking  un- 
dercover policemen  and  federal  agents  trying 
to  trace  him. 

The  sources  credit  him  with  having  united 
loosely  knit  bands  of  activists  In  this  country 
and  Puerto  Rico  into  the  now-formidable 
FALN  organization. 

The  authorities  said  he  was  one  of  at  least 
six  persons  recruited  off  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  by  a  Cuban  spy  ap- 
paratus In  1960  and  1961,  shortly  after  Fidel 
Castro  had  taken  over  in  Cuba. 

Rlos  stayed  In  Cuba  untU  1963  and  then  re- 
turned to  Puerto  Rico,  the  authorities  said.  It 
Is  not  known  whether  he  went  back  to  the 
university. 

Rlos,  It  was  said.  Is  a  trumpeter  who  played 
in  orchestras  In  Puerto  Rlco  under  the  alias 
of  Felipe  Ortega  Rivera.  He  uses  the  code 
name  Ruben  In  dealings  within  his  spy  ring. 
It  was  said. 

He  is  described  as  6-feet-8  and  160  pounds, 
with  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  Is  said 
to  wear  eyeglasses  most  of  the  time.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children,  believed  to  be 
living  with  their  mother  In  Puerto  Rlco,  the 
authorities  said. 


GAO  REPORT  ON  FOREST  SERVICE 
EFFORTS  TO  CHANGE  TIMBERS 
SALE  PAYMENT  METHOD 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  a  plan  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  change  the  formula  it  uses  to  establish 
the  prices  of  timber  sales.  At  the  present 
time,  most  timber  sales  by  the  Forest 
Service  are  priced  on  the  basis  of  the  log 
scale  method.  The  Forest  Service  has 
proposed  a  change  from  the  log  scale 
method  to  the  tree  measurement  method 
as  its  primary  formula. 

Under  the  scaling  method  the  sale 
price  is  determined  by  scaling  each  log 
to  adjudge  the  amount  of  merchantable 
timber  taken  by  the  purchaser.  Using  the 
tree  measurement  method,  Forest  Serv- 
ice employees  cruise  a  timber  stand  to 
determine  the  merchantable  volume  that 
could  be  realized  from  the  area.  I  believe 
that  the  competing  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems should  be  explored  before  a  change 
is  made  to  the  tree  measurement  ap- 
proach as  the  dominant  method. 

Representatives  of  the  timber  indus- 
try have  expressed  concerns  that  the 
Forest  Service  lacks  the  capacity  to  ac- 
curately judge  timber  volume  by  means 
of  the  tree  measurement  method.  The 
Forest  Service  discounts  these  concerns 
and  argues  that  the  change  of  methods 


would  reduce  costs  of  timber  sale  ad- 
ministration and  would  foster  more  eflB- 
cient  timber  utilization. 

I  asked  the  GAO  to  undertake  a  study 
to  compare  the  accuracy  of  the  two 
methods  and  to  offer  conclusions  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  Forest  Services' 
proposed  change  of  methods.  The  GAO 
concluded  that  "because  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice had  not  provided  special  funds  and 
adequate  guidelines  and  procedures  for 
comparing  the  tree  measurement  and  log 
measurement  methods,  the  relative  ac- 
curacy and  cost  of  the  two  scale  methods 
has  not  been  determined." 

The  report  also  included  four  recom- 
mendations : 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  direct  the  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, to: 

Set  dates  for  timely  completion  of  test 
sales  and  give  high  priority  to  meeting 
those  dates. 

Take  steps  to  provide  the  Forest  Serv- 
ices' regions  with  the  funds  needed  to 
conduct  adequate  and  timely  test  sales. 
Evaluate  and  report  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committee  the  results  of 
test  sales  as  they  are  completed  for  spe- 
cific forests,  tree  species,  and  timber 
conditions. 

Use  the  tree  measurement  method  for 
all  forests,  tree  species,  and  timber  con- 
ditions for  which  test  sales  have  shown 
net  benefits  to  be  gained  from  its  use 
and  where  Forest  Service  personnel  have 
the  capability  to  prepare  tree  measure- 
ment sales  professionally  and  accurately. 
I  am  considering  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  report  as  the 
basis  for  subsequent  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action.  I  have  asked  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and  officials 
of  the  timber  industry  for  their  com- 
ments on  the  substance  of  the  report.  I 
solicit  any  comments  and  suggestions 
from  my  colleagues  as  to  potential 
courses  for  congressional  foUowup  of 
the  GAO  report.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comptroller  General 

op  THE  UNrrED  States. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  E>omenici, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  In  accordance 
with  your  August  20,  1974,  letter  and  sub- 
sequent discussions  with  your  office,  we  re- 
viewed the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's Forest  Service  to  change  the  pri- 
mary method  of  selling  timber  In  Its  western 
regions-  from  the  log  measurement  or  scale 
method  to  the  tree  measurement  or  lump- 
simi  method.  You  expressed  concern  about 
the  comparable  accuracy  and  cost  of  the  two 
methods,  the  Forest  Service's  plans  for  con- 
verting to  the  tree  measurement  method  on 
most  timber  sales  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
and  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  timber  Industry  on 
the  feasibUity  of  the  planned  change. 

We  made  our  review  at  the  Washington, 
OX3.,  headquarters  offices  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget;  at  the  Forest  Service 
regional  offices  In  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico; 
PorUand,  Oregon;  and  San  Francisco,  CaU- 
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fornla;  and  at  selected  Forest  Service  forest 
and  district  offices  In  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  and  California.  We  also  discussed  the 
proposed  change  with  several  timber  pur- 
chasers and  members  of  national  timber  In- 
dustry twsociatlons.  We  discussed  the  report 
contents  with  Forest  Service  officials  and 
considered  their  views  In  preparing  this  re- 
port. 

The  primary  timber  sale  method  used  In 
the  Forest  Service's  western  regions  is  log 
measurement.  Under  this  method  a  timber 
purchaser  agrees  to  pay  for  logs  taken  from 
a  sale  area  on  the  basis  of  scaling — a  Forest 
Service  or  scaling  bureau  estimate  of  the 
merchantable  volume  of  wood  in  the  logs 
after  the  trees  have  been  cut  down  (felled) 
and  cut  into  logs  (bucked) . 

In  recent  years  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
trying  to  Increase  Its  western  regions'  use 
of  the  tree  measurement  method  of  selling 
timber.  Under  this  method  the  purchaser 
basically  agrees  to  pay  a  specific  amount  for 
the  timber  In  a  sale  area  on  the  basis  of  a 
Forest  Service  estimate  of  the  merchantable 
volume  of  wood  in  the  trees  before  they  are 
cut  down.  The  estimate  Is  derived  by  cruising, 
or  physically  surveying,  the  sale  area. 

The  following  data,  obtained  from  the 
three  Forest  Service  western  regions  we  se- 
lected for  review,  shows  the  portions  of  each 
region's  fiscal  year  1972,  1973,  and  1974  tim- 
ber sales  made  under  the  tree  measurement 
method. 

Percent  of  timber  sales  made  under  tree 
measurement  method  by  fiscal  year 

1972     1973     1974 

California 2.2       7.0       5.3 

Pacific  Northwest 3. 6      3. 8      4. 1 

Southwestern 6.9      3.0      3.7 

The  timber  Industry  has  generally  opposed 
the  Increased  use  of  the  tree  measurement 
method  In  the  western  regions  claiming  that 
the  Forest  Service  has  not  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  tree  meas- 
urement method  compared  with  the  log 
measurement  method.  The  Forest  Service 
believes,  however,  that  the  tree  measure- 
ment method  should  be  as  effective  as  the 
log  measurement  method,  that  It  should  de- 
crease manpower  requirements  and  the  over- 
all costs  of  timber  sales,  and  that  It  should 
increase  timber  utilization. 

To  confirm  Its  beliefs,  the  Forest  Service 
has  attempted  through  test  sales,  to  obtain 
data  to  compare  the  two  methods.  As  dis- 
cussed on  pages  5  to  10,  however,  the  test 
sales  that  had  been  carried  out  in  the  three 
regions  covered  In  ovu:  review  had  not  been 
adequate  for  this  comparison. 

efforts  to  grange  sale  method 

A  chronology  of  major  events  related  to  the 
Forest  Service's  efforts  to  Increase  the  use 
of  the  three  measiu-ement  method  Is  en- 
closed. (See  app.  I.)  Our  review  of  the  records 
relating  to  these  events  and  our  discussions 
with  Forest  Service  and  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  officials  Indicate  that: 

Early  Forest  Service  efforts  to  Increase  the 
use  of  the  three  measurement  method  lacked 
specific  headquarters  direction  and  guidance, 
resulting  In  Inconsistencies  among  the  re- 
gions In  carrying  out  tree  measurement  sales 
and  test  sales  to  compare  the  two  methods. 

The  emphasis  on  Increased  tree  measure- 
ment sales  has  come  not  only  from  within 
the  Forest  Service  but  also  from  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Audit  (formerly  called  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General) ,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  a  1973  Interagency 
task  force  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  former  Cost 
of  Living  Council  to  consider  changes  in  For- 
est Service  timber  sales  procedures. 

The  Forest  Service  has  recognized  the  need 
to  develop  adequate  techniques  and  to  train 
people  to  make  tree  measurement  sales,  since 
the  move  toward  increasing  such  sales  began. 


The  tree  measurement  method  has  been 
used  for  many  years  In  the  Forest  Service's 
eastern  and  southern  regions,  on  some  thin- 
ning and  young-growth  sales  in  the  western 
regions,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. At  issue,  however,  is  the  extension 
of  tree  measurement  to  sales  of  defective, 
old-growth  trees  which  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  Forest  Service's  timber  holdings 
In  the  Western  regions.  The  timber  Industry 
has  maintained  that  a  change  In  the  meas- 
urement method  will  bring  about  many  un- 
certainties, additional  costs,  and  large  finan- 
cial risks  In  the  defective  of  high-value 
western  timber  and  that  there  Is  no  con- 
clusive evidence  that  tree  measurement,  even 
if  done  well,  will  actually  cost  less  than  log 
measurement. 

Although  the  Forest  Service  proposed  a 
timetable  In  mid- 1973  to  gradually  Increase 
the  volume  of  timber  sold  by  tree  measure- 
ment from  5  percent  by  the  end  of  1973  to 
90  percent  by  the  end  of  1980,  the  Forest 
Service  has  abandoned  the  timetable  be- 
cause of  concerns  expressed  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  (see  p.  16)  and 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  funding  for 
tree  measurement  sales. 

The  Forest  Service  does  not  want  to  aban- 
don Its  efforts  to  Increase  the  use  of  tree 
measurement  sales  because  It  believes  that 
there  are  long-range  benefits  In  savings  and 
management  fiexlblUty  which  will  Justify 
\islng  tree  measurement  for  a  high  propor- 
tion of  sales.  Including  those  in  some  areas 
where  other  measurement  methods  are  used. 
However,  the  Forest  Service  recognizes  that, 
before  moving  ahead  with  tree  measure- 
ment. It  win  have  to: 

1.  Establish  through  test  sales  the  com- 
parative cost  and  accuracy  of  volume  and 
value  estimates  under  each  method. 

2.  Use  tree  measurement  only  where  it  has 
the  skills  and  manpower  to  do  a  professional 
and  accurate  sale  preparation  Job. 
industry  views  on  chance  of  sale  method 

Timber  industry  representatives  told  us 
that  they  were  generally  opposed  to  the  For- 
est Service's  plan  to  Increase  Its  western 
regions'  use  of  the  tree  measurement  method 
of  selling,  except  for  small,  low-value  tim- 
ber sales  where  the  financial  risk  Is  low  and 
the  cost  of  scaling  Is  not  justified.  They  said 
that  their  primary  concerns  with  the  pro- 
posed Increase  were: 

The  Forest  Service's  Inability  to  accu- 
rately estimate  the  volvime  of  usable  wood 
under  the  tree  measurement  method  due 
to  the: 

1.  Difficulty  of  estimating  volume  In  high- 
ly defective  timber. 

2.  Large  turnover  of  Forest  Service  per- 
sonnel. 

3.  Varying  accuracy  reliability  among  For 
est  Service  personnel. 

The  resulting  Increased  costs  of  tree  meas- 
urement sales  to  timber  purchasers  because: 

1.  Each  prospective  purchaser  would  need 
to  cruise  the  sale  area  to  assure  himself  of 
the  accuracy  of  Forest  Service  volume  esti- 
mates. 

2.  Additional  scaling  and  recordkeeping 
would  be  required  to  develop  scaling  data  so 
that  adequate  production  controls  could  be 
maintained.  (The  Forest  Service  has  custom- 
arily provided  much  of  this  scaling  data 
although  timber  sales  contracts  do  not  re- 
quire that  It  do  so.) 

The  industry  representatives  emphasized 
the  need  for  Industry  participation  in  any 
Forest  Service  study  or  comparison  of  the 
two  sale  methods.  They  believe  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
accuracy  and  cost  of  each  method  is  to  get 
comparable  data  for  each  method  and  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Congress,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  public  which 
Is  the  best  method  of  measuring  timber  for 
sale. 


regional  TBST  8ALK  PBOGBAKS  WIBK  NOT  AOL- 

quate  to  compare  sale  methods 
The  three  regions  selected  for  review  had 
carried  out  only  limited  test  sale  programs 
and  had  not  developed  sufficient  volume  and 
cost  information  on  their  test  sales  to  com- 
pare the  accuracy  of  the  volume  estimates 
and  the  costs  of  the  two  sale  methods.  These 
weaknesses  are  attributable  to  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate gukiellnes  and  procedures  and  insuf- 
ficient funds  for  conducting  test  sales. 

At  the  time  of  our  fieldwork,  seven  test 
sales  had  been  completed  and  eight  were  un- 
derway in  the  three  regions.  The  completed 
test  sales  are  listed  below. 


Date       Estimated 
Date  of    Com-  total 

sale  Tpleted  value 


10-73         $1,  076.  6 
12-73  209. 3 

10-73  735. 3 


9-72 

23.5 

11-73 

342.4 

6-74 

214.6 

Region  and 
name  of 
test  sale 

CallXomia : 

Rim    10-72 

Joy   6-73 

Nutmeg     4-73 

Pacific  Northwest : 

Clajrpool 6-71 

Fleece    4-73 

Three    Pee 3-73 

Southwestern : 

Water  Canyon  12-72  9-74  249 .3 

NEED   FOR    ADEQUATE    FTJNDINO 

The  Forest  Service  had  not  provided  Its 
regions  with  special  funds  for  their  test  sale 
programs;  Instead,  each  region  was  requested 
to  fit  the  test  sales  Into  Its  regular  timber 
sale  program  as  funding  and  manpower 
would  permit.  As  a  result,  the  sales  volume 
of  each  region's  test  sales  was  a  very  smaU 
part  of  its  total  sales  volume,  as  shown  In  the 
following  table. 

Sales  volume  of  test  sales  as  percent  of  total 
sales  volume  by  fiscal  year 

1971     1972     1973     1974 

CallfomU 0  0         2.4       1.1 

Pacific  Northwest...     0.2      0        0.04    0.03 
Southwestern 0  2.3    2.8      0 

Officials  In  each  region  said  that  the  lack 
of  adequate  funding  and  manpower  had  lim- 
ited their  ability  to  carry  out  comprehensive 
test  sale  programs.  In  test  sales,  two  meas- 
urements— one  to  measure  the  standing  trees 
and  one  to  measure  the  cut  timber — need  to 
be  made  for  comparison  purposes.  Accord- 
ing to  one  region,  these  double  measure- 
ments are  costly.  A  Forest  Service  headquar- 
ters official  agreed  that  the  lack  of  funding 
had  Inhibited  the  regions  in  conducting  their 
test  sale  programs. 

NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  CtTIDELINES  AND  PROCEDURES 

Because  national  guidance  had  not  been 
provided  for  conducting  test  sales,  each  re- 
gion had  structured  Its  test  sale  program  to 
achieve  its  own  objectives,  which  were  gen- 
erally as  follows: 

California  region  officials  said  that  their 
region's  test  program  was  Initially  Intended 
to  give  district  personnel  experience  in  set- 
ting up  tree  measurement  sales  and  to  assess 
the  Impact  on  district  operations.  They  said 
that  efforts  to  compare  the  costs  of  tree 
measurement  and  log  measurement  sales 
were  included  in  their  test  program  only 
after  Industry  pressure  began  to  mount  fol- 
lowing a  Forest  Service  announcement  in 
May  1973  of  the  planned  conversion  to  tree 
measurement  sales  by  the  end  of  1980. 

Pacific  Northwest  region  officials  said  that 
their  region's  test  sale  program  was  designed 
primarily  to  Investigate  the  technical  aspects 
of  tree  measurement  and  to  determine  what 
combinations  if  sampling  and  volume-esti- 
mating techniques  were  best  suited  to  various 
types  of  timber.  No  efforts  were  made  to  de- 
velop cost  data  for  comparing  tree  measure- 
ment and  log  measurement  sales. 

Southwestern  region  officials  said  that  their 
region's  test  program  was  to  give  forest  and 
district  personnel  more  experience  using  the 
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tree  measurement  method  and  to  enable  them 
to  select  which  type  of  tree  measurement 
method  to  test,  should  additional  fiuidlng 
and  manpower  become  available  for  this 
purpose. 

A  headquarters  official  acknowledged  that, 
until  March  1975,  the  regions  had  not  been 
provided  adequate  guidelines  and  procedures 
for  conducting  test  sales.  According  to  the 
March  1975  guidelines  and  procedures,  the 
western  regions  are  to  develop  data  for  both 
sale  methods  on  ( 1 )  the  accuracy  of  volume 
estimates.  Including  determinations  of  the 
volume  of  usable  timber  left  in  sale  areas  by 
purchasers,  and  (2)  total  Government  and 
purchaser  sale  preparation  and  contract  ad- 
ministration costs. 

NEED  FOR   COMPLETE  VOLUME  DATA 

To  compare  the  accuracy  of  volume  esti- 
mates under  the  two  methods,  complete  in- 
formation Is  needed  on  the  total  volume  of 
merchantable  timber  to  be  sold  from  the 
sale  area.  In  estimating  volume  under  the 
tree  measurement  method,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice considers  all  trees  that  are  to  be  har- 
vested. Under  the  log  measurement  method, 
however,  only  the  timber  removed  from  the 
sale  area  Is  measured.  Forest  Service  head- 
quarters officials  told  us  that,  to  provlrie 
comparable  volume  data  in  a  log  measure- 
ment sale,  a  utilization  scale— an  estimate 
of  the  volxune  of  merchantable  timber  left 
in  the  sale  area  by  the  purchaser— .should  be 
made  with  the  estimated  volume's  being 
combined  with  the  volume  of  timber 
removed. 

A  utilization  scale  had  been  made  on  only 
one  of  the  seven  completed  test  sales,  the 
Fleece  sale  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region 
On  the  six  other  sales : 

A  California  region  official  said  that  the 
region  had  informally  advised  district  per- 
sonnel to  make  utUizatlon  scales  only  if 
utilization  for  test  sales  appeared  to  be 
worse  than  that  normally  considered  accept- 
able for  log  measurement  sales. 

Pacific  Northwest  region  officials  said  that 
in  preparing  their  test  sales  plans,  they  hsd 
overlooked  the  need  for  utilization  scales 
and  had  not  recognized  this  need  untu  two 
of  their  test  sales  had  been  completed. 

Southwestern  region  officials  said  they 
thought  a  UtUizatlon  scale  was  not  neces- 
sary for  their  completed  test  sale  because 
district  personnel  observations  of  the  sale 
area  had  Indicated  good  utilization  with 
little  merchantable  material  left  behind. 

Forest  Service  headquarters  officials  said 
that  they  recognized  the  need  for  utiliza- 
tion scales  on  their  test  sales  early  in  1974 
and  that  the  March  1975  procedures  nro- 
vlded  for  them. 

NEED  FOR  COMPLETE  COST  DATA 

To  compare  the  combined  Government 
and  purchaser  costs  of  the  two  sale  methods 
adequate  cost  data  relating  to  each  method 
must  be  developed.  However,  no  cost  data 
was  developed  for  the  three  Pacific  North- 
west region  sales  and  the  data  developed  for 
the  four  sales  in  the  other  two  regions  was 
Inadequate. 

The  data  developed  for  the  Southwestern 
region  sale  was  limited  to  the  costs  related 
to  felling,  bucking,  and  scaling  the  samp'e 
trees  used  to  estimate  timber  volume  for 
the  true  measurement  method.  Not  devel- 
oped were  the  Forest  Service's  other  con- 
tract preparation  costs;  its  contract  admin- 
istration costs;  the  purchaser's  costs;  and 
changes  in  the  purchasers  costs  which  would 
result  from  the  change  in  sales  method. 

For  the  three  California  region  sales: 

Purchaser  costs  and  changes  In  such  costs 
were  not  developed. 

Estimates  of  log  measurement  sale  costs 
included  an  overhead  allowance  of  40  per- 
cent of  direct  costs  while  the  overhead  costs 
afisocuted  witl  preparing  and  administering 
the  tree  meas  rement  sales  riethod  were  not 
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determined  or  considered.  For  example,  the 
labor  costs  used  In  computing  tree  measure- 
ment sale  costs  were  based  on  wage  rates 
exclusive  of  the  Government's  costs  of  em- 
ployee leave  time  or  health  and  retirement 
benefits. 

The  log  measurement  sale  preparation 
and  administration  costs  considered  in  the 
comparison  were  average  costs  developed 
from  reglonwlde  data  on  the  number  of  staff- 
hours  required  to  prepare  and  administer 
the  sale.  This  reglonwide  data  did  not  re- 
flect the  actual  log  measurement  sale  prep- 
aration and  administration  cost  experience 
of  the  districts  Involved. 

California  region  officials  said  that  the 
omission  of  overhead  costs  for  the  tree  meas- 
urement method  would  bias  any  cost  com- 
parisons and  that  reglonwlde  data  on  staff- 
hour  requirements  was  useful  only  in  very 
broad  terms  and  might  vary  widely  from 
the  experience  of  a  particular  district.  These 
officials  said  that  reglonwlde  averages  were 
used  for  lack  of  better  data  and  that  de- 
velopment of  accurate  data  would  require 
preparing  each  sale  twice— the  first  time  to 
tree  measurement  standards  and  the  second 
time  to  log  measurement  standards.  They 
said  that  It  was  not  feasible  to  do  this  ad- 
ditional detailed  and  costly  work  with  the 
limited  funding  and  manpower  available. 
A  headquarters  official  said  that  the  For- 
est Service  recognized  the  need  for  complete 
cost  data  late  in  1973  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  industry  and  congressional  con- 
cern and  the  Forest  Service's  desire  to  sup- 
port Its  belief  that  the  tree  measurement 
method  would  be  less  costly  than  the  log 
measurement  method.  This  official  believed 
that  the  March  1975  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures for  collecting  test  sale  data  would 
provide  the  needed  cost  data. 

According  to  the  official,  however,  specific 
funds  will  not  be  designated  for  collecting 
this  information.  Instead,  the  regions  will 
be  required  to  fit  the  test  sales  Into  their 
regular  timber  sale  programs  as  funding  per- 
mits. The  official  said  that  a  date  for  com- 
pleting the  test  sale  program  had  not  been 
determined  and  that  completing  the  pro- 
gram would  probably  depend  on  the  avail- 
ability of  funding  and  manpower  within 
each  region. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Because  the  Forest  Service  had  not  pro- 
vided special  funds  and  adequate  guidelines 
and  procedures  for  comparing  the  tree  meas- 
urement and  log  measurement  methods,  the 
relative  accuracy  and  cost  of  the  two  sale 
methods  has  not  been  determined.  The  Forest 
Service  has  Issued  revised  guidelines  and 
procedures  for  developing  accuracy  and  cost 
data  for  Its  test  sale  program.  If  the  regions 
properly  Implement  them  and  headquarters 
coordinates  and  monitors  their  Implementa- 
tion, these  guidelines  and  procedures  should 
result  In  the  development  of  data  adequate 
for  comparing  the  two  sale  methods.  However, 
the  Forest  Service  has  not  determined  when 
the  test  sale  program  Is  to  be  completed  and 
does  not  currently  plan  to  provide  any  special 
funding  for  the  program. 

We  recognize  that  special  funding  for 
timely  completion  of  the  test  sale  program 
must  compete  with  other  Forest  Service 
priorities,  but.  until  the  test  sale  program 
Is  completed,  the  Forest  Service  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  well -documented  evidence  to 
settle  the  questions  of  effectiveness  and  costs 
of  the  two  methods. 

If  there  are  net  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
using  the  tree  measurement  method,  as  the 
Forest  Service  believes,  these  benefits  should 
be  documented  and  attained  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture direct  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  to: 
Set  dates  for  timely  completion   of  test 


sales  and  give  high  priority  to  meeting  those 
dates. 

Take  steps  to  provide  the  Forest  Service's 
regions  with  the  funds  needed  to  conduct 
adequate  and  timely  test  sales. 

Evaluate  and  report  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  the  results  of  test 
sales  as  they  are  completed  for  specific  forests 
tree  species,  and  timber  conditions. 

Use  the  tree  measurement  method  for  all 
forests,  tree  species,  and  timber  conditions 
for  which  test  sales  have  shown  net  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  \ts  use  and  where  Forest 
Service  personnel  have  the  capability  to  pre- 
pare tree  measurement  sales  professionally 
and  accurately. 

As  your  office  agreed,  we  are  sending  copies 
of  this  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  on  Govern- 
ment Operations;  to  various  other  congres- 
sional committees  and  subcommittees;  and 
to  Senators  James  A.  McClure  and  Bob  Pack- 
wood  and  Representatives  PatrlcU  Schroeder, 
Al  Ullman,  and  Don  H.  Clausen,  because  of 
their  Interest  In  this  matter.  We  are  also 
sending  copies  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Sincere!^  ••-.,-.-r; 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  o/  the  United  States. 

Appendix  I 
Chronology   op  Major  Events  Related  to 
Forest   Service   Efforts    To   Change    Its 
WrsTERN    Regions'    Primary    Method    or 
Selling  Timber 

august    J970 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Issued  a  report 
statlni;  that.  In  Its  opinion,  mea.surlng  each 
log  (100-percent  scaling)  was  obsolete  and 
did  not  provide  for  the  economical  u.se  of 
funds  or  the  efficient  use  of  employees.  The 
report  said  that  the  Forest  Service  had  done 
much  development  work  on  more  efficient 
timber  measurement  systems,  such  as  sample 
scaling  and  tree  measurement  with  the  use 
of  statistical  sampling,  but  that  Industry  op- 
position had  been  a  severe  deterrent  to  Im- 
plementing these  systems. 

The  report  recommended  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  establish  a  national 
policy  to  eliminate  log  scaling  as  a  basis  for 
payment,  whenever  possible,  by  phasing  In 
other,  more  efficient  measuring  methods. 

APRn,   1971 

The  Forest  Service  advised  its  regions  that 
it  agreed  with  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General's  recommendation  and  would  pro- 
ceed to  implement  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  said,  however,  that  the  regions  should 
not  Increase  the  volume  of  timber  sold  by 
the  tree  measurement  method  until  ade- 
quate techniques  had  been  developed  and 
enough  employees  had  been  trained  in  Its 
use,  particularly  where  large,  defective  tim- 
ber was  Involved.  The  Forest  Service  said 
that  one  region  was  testing  the  efficiency  of 
several  tree  measurement  techniques  and 
that  other  regions  should  get  tests  underway 
promptly  because  such  tests  take  time  to 
consummate.  It  said  that,  until  satisfactory 
techniques  were  developed,  the  regions  should 
continue  existing  sample-scaling  arrange- 
ments and  efforts  to  convert  100-percent 
scaling  to  sample  scaling. 

SEPTEMBER    1971 

The  Forest  Service  told  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  that  the  Forest  Service  was 
expanding  the  use  of  the  tree  measurement 
method,  sample  tree  measurement,  and 
sample  scaling  but  that,  before  any  large- 
scale  expansion  could  occur,  it  needed  to  de- 
velop  some  expertise  In  these  mrthods  and 
to  buUd  industry  confidence  in  areas  where 
these  practices  were  new. 
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OCTOBER  1972  stated  that  It  intended  to  talk  further  with  measurement  In  tree  and  log  form  is  not  in- 

The  Federal  Timber  Purchasers  Committee,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  creased,  except  for  Investigative  purposes." 

a  timber  Industry  group  which  meets  perlodl-  and  western  congressional  delegations  to  try  The  Committee  added : 

cally  with  Forest  Service  officials,  questioned  to  prevent  the  Forest  Service's  making  wide-  "For  the  past  two  years  the  Forest  Service 

the  speed  with  which  some  Forest  Service  re-  spread  use  of  tree  measurement  in  the  West,  has  undertaken  a  program  to  Increase  the 

glons  were  moving  to  tree  measurement  sales,  The  Forest  Service  said  that  It  Intended  to  sales    of    timber    on    a    tree    measurement 

alleging  that  these  regions  were  not  living  proceed  only  as  rapidly  as  its  ability  to  make  basis.  •  •  • 

up  to  the  Forest  Service's  prior  commitment  acceptably  accurate  volume  estimates  per-  "Timber  prices  throughout  the  Nation 
to  develop  sound  procedures  before  increas-  mitted,  giving  priority  to  those  situations  in  have  continued  to  rise  and  it  is  Important 
Ing  the  number  of  such  sales.  The  Forest  which  maximum  long-term  cost  savings  that  both  the  buyer  and  seller  for  the  Na- 
Servlce  said  that  Its  objective  was  to  increase  could  be  realized.  The  Forest  Service  said  It  tlonal  Forest  timber  be  able  to  rely  on 
tree  measurement  sales  considerably  but  that  expected  to  make  considerable  progress  to-  volume  measured  as  the  basis  for  payment. 
It  expected  Its  regions  to  use  management  ward  using  tree  measurement  in  the  next  It  Is  recognized  that  current  log  scaling 
systems  which  would  produce  acceptable  several  years  but  that  It  could  not  predict  practices  include  truck  scaling,  weight  seal- 
results,  v.  hether  Implementation  plan  targets  could  Ing,  water  scaling,  and  sample  scaling.  Where 
MARCH  1373  "^  '"et.  the  practices  are  sound  they  should  be  con- 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dl-  a'»p.i'.  j97<  tinned  unless  the  above  criteria  are  met. 
rector  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  appointed  I"  a  briefing  paper  distributed  to  the  west-  "Tree  measurement  methods  for  National 
an  Interagency  task  force  on  softwood  timber  ^^^  regions,  the  Forest  Service  said  that,  be-  Forest  timber  sales  have  been  used  .satls- 
and  plywood  to  consider  changes  in  Forest  cause  additional  financing  had  not  been  re-  factorlly  throughout  the  eastern  National 
Service  timber  sale  procedures.  celved  for  fiscal  year  1975,  the  proposed  time-  Forests  and  on  certain  kinds  of  timber  sales 
MAY  1973  table   for   converting   to   tree   measurement  on  the  western  National  Porssts.  However, 

„,.,,,  .^     „        ^  c      .              ^-L.  ^*^®^  ^^'^  *°  ^^  reviewed.  It  said  also  that  timber  sales  in  highly  defective  and  valuable 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  on  the  the    western    regions    had    already    reduced  timber  stands  on  the  western  National  For- 

basis  of  the  work  of  the  Interagency  task  their  estimates  of  progress  by  1980  to  48  per-  ests  have  normally  been  sold  by  log  s'-allng 

force  on  softwood  timber  and  plywood,  an-  cent  but  that  this  figure  might  need  to  be  procedures. 

nounced  that,  as  one  of  the  actions  to  meet  reduced  further.  "Tree    measurement    procedures    In    such 

increased  timber  productivity  goals,  conver-  The  Forest  Service  added  that:  timber  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  quite 

slon  from  the  log  measurement  system  of  it  appeared  that  its  past  direction  had  re-  accurate.  However,  the  method  has  not  en- 

paylng  for  Forest  Service  timber  to  one  In  suited  in  inconsistencies  among  the  regions  Joyed  comolete  confidence  bv  manv  purchas- 

whlch    payments   would   be   based    on    tree  and  that  more  specific  direction  was  indl-  ers  of  defective  timber  who  mlfht  well  be 

measurement  methods  would  be  pursued  and  cated.  faced  with  severe  fnanclal  la-^ses  If  errors 

be  achieved  throughout  the  Forest  Service  its    mtent    continued    to    be    to   measure  occur.    Although    we    recognize    tlife    Forest 

as  soon  as  feasible.  timber   in   the   manner   which    most   effec-  Service  has  expanded  tree  measurement  sales 

MAY  1973  tlvely  met  both  public  and  purchaser  needs.  In  the  western  United  States  to  save  cost  in 

The  Forest  Service  sent  its  regions  the  fol-  Although  it  could  not  visualize  ellmlnat-  both  man-hours  and  dollars,  we  request  For- 

lowlng  tentative  timetable  for  converting  to  '"^B  ^'1  scaling,  it  continued  to  believe  that,  est  Service  not  to  expand  tree  measurement 

tree  measurement.  ^  *^®  ^on%  run,  tree  mea.surement  would  be  sales  further  until  the  criteria  cited  above 

shown    to   best    satisfy   these    needs.    How-  have  been  met." 

By  December  31:                                    Percent  ©ver.  It  did  not  want  to  move  so  fast  that  octobfr  1974 

1973   5  It  made  mistakes  and  risked  discrediting  the  r-,,     t-.i      ..        *  n^.    v.      «,                  ^  ^  ,.. 

1974   15  value  of  tree  measurement.  Therefore  it  was  r-Ao  .?  I  fvf' S' ^'f^'' ^*''^^^°'^"*  .!?^2 

1975   35  thinking  in  terms  of  delaying  making  any  ,<?,^?  *??**  }}'''  Z°^T  ^T"^  ?***  ^\ll^'^%^ 

1976   f.0  additional  tree  measurement  lales  in  high-  07,    w      *'T»l°.'*^  regions  from  1970  to 

1977 60  value,  high-defect  stands  until   It  had  Ic-  i®^^^"  ^V*''*  ^^^  <»"""g  ^^^l  P^^lod   the 

1978   75  cumulated  more  comparative  data  on  costs  headquarters  office  was  mainly  trvlng  to  en- 

1979   80  and  volumes  courage  the  use  of  tree  measurement  meth- 

1980  over  90  Tr.  /^K^•o^,/tv,=+  rt^*„    1*  „.„,.i-i  °^^-   ^c   said   that   the  Forest   Service   had 
1980 over  To  obtain  that  data,  it  would  prepare  as  abandoned  Its  conversion  tlmeable  because  of 

The  Forest  Service's  Director  of  Timber  ^^^ ,ds^^  P°f„^,\^i«  *°  *'"!L"'^^''^'"^'"!"i  (D  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Senate  Ap- 

Management  to  each  region  to  prepare  de-  !*fiV^%'f^,  •;"*  7°'^1^^,^^"    "i^""   ^«  /^^^^^  proprlatlons  Comnilttee  and  (2)   the  unceV- 

tailed  plans,  by  national  forest,  for  Increar,-  sales   Exceptions  might  be  necessary  for  In-  ^^j^^    ^j  j^j^y^^  funding  for  the  tree  meas- 

ing  tree  measurement  sale  offering.';  to  meet  dividual  sales  where,  for  some  reason,  scaling  urgment  testln^^  proeram 

the  goals  of  the  proposed  timetable.  could  not  be  provided  at  reasonable  cost  ^he  Director°of  Timber  Management  ad- 

august  1973  „.pL,T™.r«,«"«f    0,  i?'^f^^  "    H^  *^  vised  the  western  regions  (excludTng  Alaska) 

The  Forest  Service  included  SI  million  In  ^r  rv""  ue     ImLf  XrelxpeXce'hJd  °^  ^^^  congr3.slonal%oncern  about'the  pro'- 

Its  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  par-  shown  this  metC  to  be  satMactorv  ^""^^  *°  ir^cre^s^  the  sale  of  timber  by  the 

tlally  cover  the  costs  of  converting  to  the  °'™  '""'^  °'^**'°**  *^  ^^  satisfactory.  tree  measurement  method.  He  said  that  the 

tree  measurement  method.  The  Department  '^^  ^^"^^  Forest  Service  did  not  want  to  abandon  its 

deleted  the  fund  request  in  September  1973  The  Forest  Service  sent  Its  regions  pro-  efforts  to  Increase  the  use  of  this  method  but 

because  of  higher  priorities.  posed  general  guidelines  for  the  tree  meas-  that.  In  view  of  the  congressional  concern, 

'  urement  sale  program  and  emphasized  the  each  region  should  strive  to  keep  the  volume 

NOVEMBER  1973  ^^^^  ^^^  agreement  on  guidelines  for  using  offered  at  about  the  same  level  as  last  year. 

At  a  tree  measurement  conference  of  For-  tree  measi'r'ement  sales  In  high-value,  high-  The  Director  also  finalized  the  tree  measure- 
est  Service  headquarters  and  field  officials,  defect,  old-growth  timber  stands.  The  re-  ment  sale  program  guidelines,  sent  to  the 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  to  accomplish  the  gions  were  requested  to  prepare  as  many  regions  in  June  1974,  relating  to  sale  size, 
transition  from  log  measurement  to  tree  test  sales  as  financing  would  permit  and  each  defective  timber,  road  construction  cosls. 
measurement,  a  well-planned  Implementa-  forest  which  planned  to  offer  old  growth  value  of  species,  and  personnel  qualifica- 
tion program  was  needed  to  establish  con-  i,y  the  tree  measurement  method  was  asked  tlons. 

fidence  In  the  equity  of  such  a  change.  Also  to  make  at  least  one  test  sale  in  fiscal  year  The  Director  suggested  that  test  sales  be 

pointed  out  were  the  needs  of  ( 1 )   national  ^975     ^    the    necessary    preparation    work  made  to  establish  a  "track  record"  In  broad 

Instructions,  which  would  establish  the  bases  could  be  done.  timber  types  where  tree  measurement  had 

for  accuracy  standards  for  tree  measurement  Aurus-  if.74  not  been  used  previously.  He  said  the  two 

sales,  and  (2)  additional  financing,  to  offset  '     ;         ^          ,..       .  greatest  Items  of  concern  In  the  tree  meas- 

the  cost5  of  the  conversion.  In  addition.  It  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  In  dement  program  were  accuracy  and  costs 

was  noted  that  the  followUig  considerations  Itf  Report    on  the  Forest  Service  s  fiscal  year  ^^^  ^^^^  \^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

must  be  analyzed  carefully  in  any  compart-  1975  appropriations,  siid:  defensible   data   to  support  its  belief  that 

son  of  tree  measurement  and  log  measure-  In  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  .        measurement  sales  could  be  hlehlv  ac- 

ment  methods.  by  this  Act,  the  Forest  Service  should  not  "®® .       »!„       t .    T       a       a       t 

The  relative  costs  of  both  methods.  extend  the  use  of  tree  measurem2nt  systems  curate  wnue  acnieving  reaucea  costs. 

The  experience  of  personnel  Involved  in  for  timber  sales  In  Forest  Service  Regions  The  Director  said  that  Forest  Service  head- 
making  these  comparisons.  where  there  is  not  well-documented  evidence  Q^^^teis  would  develop  and  issue  procedures 

The  sampling-error  standard  used  for  the  that    (1)    the  practice  will   provide  volume  ^^^^^  format  to  Insure  that  uniform  data 

tree  measurement  method.  data  for  payment  purposes  that  are  as  ac-  ^""^^  ^^  coUected  on  time  and  costs  In- 

The  accessibility  and  conditions  of  timber  curate  and  reliable  as  those  provided  for  log  '^o^^^**  ^^  preparing  and  administertng  tree 

In  the  sale  area.  scaling,  (2)   the  combir.ed  cost  to  the  Gov-  measurement  sales  and  that  Industry  should 

Flexibility  in  use  of  Forest  Service  per-  emment  and  timber  purchaser  for  timber  "«  ^^^'^  *<*  cooperate  in  the  program  by  pro- 

sonnel.  vldlng  time  and  costs  Involved  In  reviewing 

NOVEMBER  1973                                and  adminlstertng  the  sales  from  Industry's 

At  a  meeting  with  Forest  Service  officials,  '  S.  Rept.  93-1069.  Committee  on  Aoproprl-  standpoint.  He  said  that  the  Forest  Service 

the  Federal   Timber  Purchasers  Committee  atlons,  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Aug.  2,  1974.  needed  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete 
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companion    of    savlngB    to    Jtistlfy    moving 
ahead  wltb  tree  measurement. 


July  26,  1975 


NOVEMBER    1974 

An  OMB  official  told  GAO  that  OMB  flret 
got  Involved  In  the  tree  measurement  ques- 
tion In  1973.  He  said  that  OMB's  Interest 
came  about  Indirectly  as  a  result  of  In- 
creasing timber  prices  which  got  OMB  In- 
volved in  looking  for  ways  to  Increase  effi- 
ciency and  decrease  costs.  He  said  that,  at 
that  same  time,  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  lAnd  Management  were  doing 
work  for  the  Interagency  task  force  on  soft- 
wood timber  and  plywood  and  that  both 
agencies  felt  that  tree  measurement  was  one 
method  by  which  timber  utilization  could  be 
Increased. 

The  OMB  official  added  that  OMB  had  no 
problems  with  tree  measurement  because 
both  agenclee  said  It  would  save  money  and 
Increase  efficiency  but  that  he  planned  to 
aak  the  agencies  to  test  Industry's  allega- 
tions that  tree  measurement  was  more  cost- 
ly and  less  accurate  than  log  measurement. 

JANTTART    1975 

The  Forest  Service  sent  Its  western  regions 
(excluding  Alaska)  proposed  procedures  and 
a  standardized  format  for  collecting  costs 
and  time  on  test  tree  measurement  sales.  Ac- 
cording to  these  procedures,  both  Govern- 
ment and  purchaser  data  was  to  be  developed 
or  obtained  to  compare  time  and  costs  for 
preparing  and  administering  log  measure- 
ment and  tree  measurement  sales  on  the 
same  sale  area.  Also  the  regions  were  to  de- 
termine, by  measuring  or  estimating  the 
amount  of  usable  material  left  on  sale  areas, 
whether  ututzatlon  differed  greatly  from  con- 
tract specifications. 

MASCH     1975 

The  Forest  Service  finalized  the  procedures 
proposed  in  January  1976  for  coUectlng  time 
and  cost  data  on  test  sales  and  asked  that 
Individual  test  sale  results  be  submitted  to 
the  headquarters  office  as  they  were  compUed. 

A  Forest  Service  headquarters  official  told 
GAO  that  specific  funds  would  not  be  des- 
ignated for  collecting  this  information.  In- 
stead, the  regions  would  be  required  to  fit 
the  test  sales  Into  their  regular  timber  sale 
programs  as  funding  permitted.  The  official 
said  that  a  date  for  completing  the  test  sale 
program  had  not  been  determined  and  that 
completing  the  program  would  probably  de- 
pend on  the  avaUabUity  of  funding  and  man- 
power within  each  region. 


USE  OP  THE  DULLES  AIRPORT 
ACCESS  ROAD 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  Dulles  IntemaUonal  Airport 
was  built  in  northern  Virginia,  a  special 
access  road  was  constructed  to  provide 
rapid  transportation  to  and  from  the 
new  facility. 

This  road  serves  only  Dulles;  commu- 
ters are  prohibited  from  direct  access  to 
the  road  between  the  airport  and  the 
terminus  of  the  road  at  1495,  the  Capital 
Beltway.  Those  using  it  must  drive  to 
the  airport  and  "double  back"  to  their 
destinations. 

The  Dulles  Access  Road  is  underutil- 
ized. Commuter  automobiles  making  use 
of  the  "turnaround"  at  Dulles  form  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  at  rush  hours,  and  at 
other  times  Jt  is  nearly  empty. 

By  contrast,  other  roads  in  the  area 
many  of  which  were  never  designed  to 
handle  commuter  traffic,  are  badly  con- 
gested. 

Since  1968  I  have  advocated  the  pro- 
vision of  direct  access  to  Dulles  Access 


Road  to  commuter  traffic  until  such  time 
as  the  road  becomes  crowded,  at  which 
time  other  highways  should  be  com- 
pleted to  handle  the  congestion  at  rush 
hours. 

Recently  the  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  at  Reston  have  been 
seeking  permission  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  use  the 
Dulles  Access  Road  for  direct  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  their  employment.  To 
date,  their  request  has  not  received  fa- 
vorable action. 

On  April  10,  1975,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
President  Ford  by  the  Dulles  Corridor 
Committee,  a  group  representing  the 
USGS  employees.  The  letter  was  framed 
as  a  petition,  bearing  1,339  signatures, 
and  it  urged  the  prompt  opening  of  the 
Dulles  Access  Road  to  work  trips  for 
USGA  personnel,  without  the  necessity 
for  the  round  trip  to  the  airport. 

As  you  will  note  in  paragraph  8  of  the 
letter,  Virginia  now  has  done  what  FFA 
requested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  Dulles  Corridor  Committee  to 
President  Ford  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dttlles  CoRRmoB  Committee. 

McLean,  Va..  April  tO,  1975. 
The  Presidemt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PBEsmENx:  We  would  like  to  call 
the  following  to  your  attention  concerning 
the  Dulles  Road  and  access  to  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  faculty  at  Reston,  Virginia. 

1.  The  TJ.S.  Geological  Survey  National 
Center  for  research  in  natural  resources  was 
buUt  without  provision  for  acceptable  access 
to  It.  The  location  of  this  facility  at  Reston. 
Virginia,  was  part  of  a  plan  for  decentraliza- 
tion of  government. 

Such  a  move  involved  great  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  employees. 

2.  The  country  roads  that  the  Siirvey  em- 
ployees are  now  forced  to  use  are  very  un- 
safe. Even  during  the  summer  there  are 
numerous  potholes.  Ehirlng  the  winter  they 
are  Impossible.  We  have  to  come  to  work  In 
the  dark,  dodging  school  chUdren  and  ani- 
mals. The  roads  are  narrow  and  winding, 
hilly  and  bumpy.  Accidents  and  near-acci- 
dents are  common. 

3.  An  obvious  solution  to  these  problems 
Is  the  use  of  the  Dulles  Airport  Access  Road. 

4.  The  Dulles  Road  was  buUt  with  pubUc 
funds;  yet  It  Is  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of 
a  narrow  segment  of  private  Industry.  This 
Is  a  subsidy  of  the  airlines  to  the  detriment 
of  Federal  employees  who  are  serving  the 
public  Interest. 

6.  The  F.A.A.  holds  that  their  road  was 
built  for  a  specific  piUT)08e,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  use  It  for  commuting.  The  roads 
that  we  are  forced  to  use  were  not  built  for 
commuting  either.  WhUe  using  these  coun- 
try roads  we  really  interfere  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  built. 

6.  The  Dulles  Road  Is  now  In  fact  being 
used  as  a  commuter  road  by  residents  of 
Sterling  Park,  Leesburg,  and  other  areas  to 
the  west  as  well  as  by  Geological  Survey  em- 
ployees who  make  the  approach  from  the 
east.  Between  7:00  and  8:00  A.M.  more  than 
90%  of  the  traffic  on  the  road  Is  commuter 
non -airport)  traffic  that  makes  the  turn 
around  at  the  airport  and  then  heads  back 
toward   Washington. 

7.  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  U  another  Interior 
Department  faculty.  It  U  devoted  to  amuse- 
mflnl.  where  the  Geological  Survey  is  de- 


voted to  solving  the  long-range  energy  and 
mineral  needs  of  the  cotintry.  Yet,  Wolf 
Trap  enjoys  the  use  of  the  DuUes  Road  and 
the  Survey  employees  are  kept  on  the  by- 
ways. ' 

8.  Mr.  Dexter  Davis  of  the  F.A.A.  stated 
that  if  the  Virginia  authorities  made  a  defi- 
nite decision  to  build  parallel  commuter 
roads,  the  P.A.A.  would  look  at  our  matter 
differently,  thereby  Inferring  that  they  would 
aUow  use  of  the  Dulles  Road  to  commuters 
while  the  parallel  roads  were  being  built 
The  Virginia  legislature  has  now  passed  the 
bill  authorizing  the  paraUel  roads,  and  the 
governor  has  signed  it.  There  is  now  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  P.A.A.  to  respect 
this  commitment. 

9.  The  times  of  day  when  the  Federal  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  would 
be  using  the  Dulles  Road  and  the  directions 
they  would  by  travelling  are  such  that  their 
being  on  the  road  would  absolutely  in  no 
way  Interfere  with  airport  traffic. 

10.  National  Airport  Is  approached  on  the 
heavUy  travelled  George  Washington  Park- 
way; yet,  there  Is  never  any  trouble  getting 
into  National  because  of  the  Parkway  traf- 
fic. In  comparison.  Survey  traffic  on  the 
Dulles  Road  would  not  even  be  noticed. 

11.  Denial  of  the  right  to  use  the  Dulles 
Road  by  the  Federal  employees  of  the  US 
Geological  Survey  results  In  a  waste  of  more 
than  200,000  gallons  of  gasoline  each  year. 
The  F.A.A.  has  dismissed  this  senseless  waste 
of  a  valuable  resource  by  stating  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  over.  Their  posture  Is  un- 
conscionable with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
waste. 

12.  Denial  of  the  use  of  the  Dulles  Road 
to  Survey  employees  effectively  eliminates 
minority  groups  in  Washington  from  work- 
ing at  the  Survey.  Regardless  of  the  doctri- 
naire exhortations  of  the  F.A.A.,  the  figures 
show  this  statement  to  be  true. 

13.  The  morale  of  the  Federal  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Is  affected  ad- 
versely by  this  road  situation.  We  did  not 
choose  to  come  to  Reston;  our  agency  was 
moved  here  and  we  were  ordered  to  report. 
Yet,  twice  each  day  we  have  to  pass  over 
this  fine  highway  that  Is  empty  of  traffic,  or 
If  we  use  It  we  have  to  drive  the  extra  ten 
miles  to  the  airport  and  back.  Twice  a  day 
we  feel  the  pang  of  being  neglected  by  a 
bureaucracy  that  really  Just  doesn't  care. 

We  urge  that  you  take  immediate  steps  to 
gain  access  to  the  Dulles  Road  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
that  our  own  access  ramps  be  built  as  soon 
as  possible  using  our  present  easement. 
Very  sincerely, 

James    Wood    Clarke, 
WiLMA  B.  Wright, 
Coordinators.  Dulles  Corridor  Commit' 
tee  (And  attached  petitioners  (1,339)). 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  UNION  POWER 


Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  a  very  worthwhile  editorial 
which  appeared  yesterday,  July  25,  1975, 
in  one  of  our  finest  and  most  respected 
newspapers,  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

As  a  former  mayor,  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me  that  the  mayor  of  Seattle  re- 
ferred to  in  this  editorial  ranks  the 
growing  power  of  municipal  unions  only 
second  to  his  concern  for  money  prob- 
lems. I  can  certainly  testify  as  to  what 
compulsory  unionism  and  binding  ar- 
bitration mean  to  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment official  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing. 

What  It  means  Is  that  a  third -party 
arbiter  who  has  not  been  elected  by  the 
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people  or  by  their  representatives  can  set 
a  wage  rate  that  a  local  government  offi- 
cial does  not  have  the  tax  money  to  cover. 
And,  the  end  result  is  that  indirectly 
someone  who  Is  never  accountable  to  the 
voters  sets  a  tax  levy  and  in  essence  su- 
persedes the  elected  public  officials  au- 
thority to  do  so. 

Whether  we  talk  of  public  employee 
unions  at  the  State  or  at  the  Federal 
level,  what  we  need  to  ask  and  have  an- 
swered is  whether  government,  by  its  na- 
ture a  monopoly  and  the  protector  of  all 
citizens,  has  the  authority  legally  and 
morally  to  transfer  functions  vital  to  the 
very  operation  of  government  to  a  pri- 
vate individual  or  an  independent 
organization. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
coming  in  daily  as  we  see  our  cities  and 
governments  sink  deeper  Into  financial 
trouble,  widespread  unemployment  con- 
tinue, and  our  inflation  rate  begin  to 
inch  upward. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  and  consider  carefully  the  contents 
of  this  very  fine  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Need  for  a  Little  Backbone 

During  the  recent  U.S.  conference  of 
Mayors,  the  mayor  of  Seattle  said  that  the 
growing  power  of  municipal  unions  ranked 
Just  behind  money  worries  as  the  "most 
dominant  concern  of  every  mayor  in  the 
conference." 

The  most  flagrant  and  most  publicized 
Instance  is  of  course  New  York  City.  The 
city's  capitulation  to  the  strike  by  sanlta- 
tlonmen  probably  dashed  Its  last  opportu- 
nity to  save  its  creditworthiness.  By  now 
some  of  Its  municipal  union  leaders  seem 
to  favor  bankruptcy,  partly  out  of  vlndlctlve- 
ness  and  partly  out  of  the  notion  that  If  the 
city  defaults  on  Its  bonds  It  could  go  on 
spending  at  the  rate  that  built  the  debt 
bubble  In  the  first  place. 

But  such  public  union  power  Is  by  no 
means  Isolated  to  New  York.  Some  76,000 
members  of  Pennsylvania's  biggest  public 
employe  unloH  crippled  the  Keystone  state 
for  three  days  by  walking  out  in  a  wage 
dispute.  Strikes  have  recently  occurred  in 
Birmingham,  Chicago  and  Baltimore.  Albu- 
querque has  Just  suffered  a  police  strike, 
though  without  any  dramatic  change  in  the 
crime  rate. 

Such  walkouts  are  usually  Illegal,  yet  re- 
turning workers  are  rarely  penalized.  In- 
stead, the  usual  pattern  Is  to  give  them  more 
or  less  what  they  demand:  Most  sanitation 
layoffs  In  New  York  were  rescinded  and  Penn- 
sylvania state  employes,  who  had  been  of- 
fered a  3.6%  Increase  on  grounds  that  any- 
thing higher  would  require  a  tax  Increase, 
received  an  average  12%  hike  In  three  stages. 

Despite  the  growing  power  of  the  esti- 
mated 11.5  million  public  employes,  there  Is 
sentiment  In  Congress  and  In  various  state- 
houses  to  increfise  that  power  further  by 
guaranteeing  public  employes  the  right  to 
strike.  Only  about  a  dozen  states  give  pub- 
lic employes  broad  collective  bargaining 
rights,  but  any  feder'U  legislation  would 
require  every  state  and  municipality  to  bar- 
gain with  their  employes. 

Any  such  federal  law,  and  for  that  matter 
any  state  efforts  to  give  unions  a  greater 
say  over  wages  and  working  conditions,  needs 
to  be  reexamined  and  reconsidered.  Not  be- 
cause public  employes  should  not  be  treated 
fairly,  for  of  course  they  should  be.  And  not 


because  public  employes  are  second  class 
citizens,  for  of  course  they  are  not.  But 
because  the  nature  of  their  relationship  to 
their  employer  is  different  and  because  col- 
lective bargaining  In  the  public  sector  Is 
fundamentally  different  from  collective  bar- 
gaining In  the  private  sector. 

CoUectlve  bargaining  implies  parity,  more- 
or-less,  between  employer  and  employe; 
theoretically,  each  side  has  economic  alter- 
natives. But  such  parity  does  not  exist  In 
the  public  sector,  since  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive In  the  event  firemen,  policemen  or  other 
key  workers  withdraw  their  services.  In  that 
event  a  strike  is  not  merely  an  inconveni- 
ence, but  perhaps  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

There  are  other  differences  as  well.  PubUc 
employe  unions  enjoy  unprecedented  Job 
security;  only  In  the  very  worst  of  times 
Is  there  any  suggestion  that  civil  service  Jobs 
be  reduced  or  eliminated.  But  few  trade 
unionists  are  Insulated  from  the  economic 
vagaries.  Furthermore,  while  It  Is  not 
unknown  for  trade  unions  to  demand  the 
moon  at  contract  time,  most  contracts  In 
the  private  sector  are  settled  with  an  eye 
toward  profit  and  loss.  But  municipal  union 
employes  often  act  as  though  there  were  no 
limits  to  the  public  coffers. 

This  attitude  is  understandable,  especially 
since  not  a  few  politicians  have  encouraged 
municipal  unionists  to  believe  that  govern- 
ment treasuries  are  bountiful.  But  as  New 
York  City  officials  are  finally  learning,  there 
Is  a  limit  to  how  much  the  public  can  be 
taxed  before  it  finaUy  rebels.  It  doesn't  take 
a  mathematical  genius  to  realize  It  Just 
doesn't  add  up  that  municipal  worker  Job 
rolls  and  payrolls  have  been  expanding  con- 
stantly whUe  productivity  has  declined  and 
municipal  services  are  worse  than  ever. 

This  situation  Isn't  likely  to  get  any  better 
unless  city  balls,  state  houses  and  even 
Washington  begin  showing  more  backbone. 
One  way  to  do  so  would  be  to  Impose  auto- 
matic penalties  against  municipal  strikers, 
perhaps  by  reducing  their  retirement  bene- 
fits for  each  day  they  remain  out  on  strike. 
But  the  best  way  to  avoid  illegal  walkouts 
In  the  future  is  for  politicians  to  resist  from 
the  outset  efforts  to  expand  the  power  of 
public  employe  unions. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SECRETARY 
HATHAWAY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  heavy  heart  that  I  note 
the  resignation  yesterday  of  Stanley  K. 
Hathaway  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  but  6  short  weeks  in  that  important 
office. 

As  I  said  in  June  In  supporting  the 
confirmation  of  my  friend  Stan  Hath- 
away: 

The  most  Important  Ingredient  In  a  man 
or  woman  is  not  whether  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree, but  whether  that  person's  Integrity 
and  ability  are  above  reproach. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  no  secret 
that  Stan  Hathaway  and  I  have  had  our 
disagreements  over  the  years  as  spokes- 
men for  differing  political  points  of  view 
and  parties.  But  my  respect  for  the  man, 
his  integrity,  and  his  ability,  Is  im- 
diminished.  It  is  most  unfortimate  that 
the  vicissitudes  inherent  in  the  human 
condition  we  all  share  have  been  visited 
upon  this  able  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant at  the  acme  of  his  public  life  Just 
as  he  was  setting  about  a  new  position 
of  service  to  the  entire  Nation. 

The  people  of  Wyoming,  where  Stan 
Hathaway  was  an  effective  and  respected 
Governor  for  two  terms  and  where  he 
enjoys  inestimable  esteem,  Join  me,  I 


know,  In  wishing  Governor  Hathaway  a 
speedy  return  to  good  health,  in  hoping 
for  good  fortune  to  follow  for  him,  his 
wife  Bobby  and  their  children,  and  in 
expressing  thanks  for  the  distinguished 
way  in  which  he  has  conducted  himself 
through  a  difficult  period. 


THE  EMPRESS  OF  IRAN  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today's 
New  York  Times  carries  an  article  con- 
densed from  a  speech  made  in  Colorado 
by  Farah,  Empress  of  Iran.  She  has  posed 
the  predominate  problem  of  modern  man 
so  succinctly  that  her  speech  merits  the 
close  attention  of  the  Senate.  We  must  be 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  disintegration  of 
values  In  the  world  around  us  if  we  do 
not  respond  when  she  asks — 

.  .  .  how  to  reconcile  the  computer  with 
the  demands  of  a  spirituality  that  underlines 
the  very  substance  of  human  life.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  how  to  heirness  the  resoureee  of 
science  and  technology  without  depriving 
mankind  of  his  humtm  heritage.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  few 
nations  confront  this  challenge  more 
squarely  than  Iran.  One  of  the  world's 
most  ancient  cultures  is  threatened  by 
the  aflfluence  derived  from  oil  which  on 
the  one  hand  produces  great  revenues 
and  on  the  other  induces  heavy  expendi- 
tures for  technology  and  weaponry. 

But  in  the  resulting  atmosphere  of  ac- 
tivity and  change  the  Empress  has  been 
an  articulate  and  effective  advocate  of 
the  preservation  of  the  rich  heritage  of 
art,  architecture,  literature  and  religion. 
As  she  travels  from  one  historic  Iranian 
city  to  another  the  Empress  pleads  that 
progress  should  not  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  culture  that  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  more  than  2,500 
years.  The  Iranian  press  carries  her 
message  beyond  the  range  of  her  own 
voice  and  helps  to  raise  the  national  level 
of  consciousness  of  the  Persian  past  and 
of  the  danger  of  a  catastrophic  collision 
between  that  past  and  the  on-rushing 
future.  The  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  should  clearly  understand 
this  dilemma  and  appreciate  both  the 
depth  and  the  urgency  of  the  issue  be- 
fore all  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  "Computer  and  the  Spirit:  The 
Chasm,"  adapted  from  the  Empress' 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPUTEB    AND    THE    SPIRIT:    THE    CHASM 

(By  Farah  Pahlevl) 

I  want  to  comment  on  a  chasm  that  tends 
to  separate  more  and  more  the  technological 
world  from  the  spiritual  heritage  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  app)ears  that  the  material  achievements 
of  our  age  have  come  about  at  the  expense 
of  gradual  erosion  at  the  cultural  patrimony 
that  has  taken  the  toU  of  so  many  centuries 
to  accumulate. 

The  development  at  oommunloatlons  and 
the  general  tendency  toward  uniformity  of 
the  modes  of  life  seem  to  have  endangered 
cultural  diversity.  Itself  the  fountali\he«Kl  ot 
creativity  jmd  progress. 

Traveling  at  the  8;>eed  of  sound  and  cem- 
munlcatlng  at  the  speed  of  light,  we  have 
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entered  a  period  of  cultural  osmosis — a  pe- 
riod whose  manifestations  range  from  what 
Arthur  Koestler  had  called  the  "architec- 
tural esperanto"  to  many  common  problems 
confronting  major  cities  throughout  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  along  with  the  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  modern  knowledge. 
Isolated  blocs  of  specialized  knowledge 
emerge  fnat  often  remain  Impenetrable  from 
one  discipline  to  another. 

Another  disparity  Is  the  abyss  that  sepa- 
rates the  masses  from  a  smaller  group  of 
specialiits.  This  Is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  discoveries  of  contemporary  science 
do  not  readily  le.^d  themselves  to  normal 
expression  In  everyday  language.  As  the  phys- 
IcUt  Erwln  Schroedlnger  said,  when  new 
scientific  discoveries  can  be  expressed  In 
clear  words,  one  Is  confronted  with  state- 
ments that  are  less  absurd  than  "triangular 
circle"  but  more  so  than  "winged  lions."  It 
Is  obvious  that  If  the  divorce  between  scien- 
tific espressiou  and  tiie  unUtrstanding  of 
the  masses  continues,  man's  condition  could 
become  Increasingly  precarious. 

Finally,  and  this  Is  perhaps  the  most 
pressing  of  all  dangers,  the  environment  Is 
being  rapidly  degraded  by  the  thrust  of  an 
unbridled  technology  that  has  lost  sight  of 
the  ultimate  aim  of  progre<-s,  namely,  man 
and  his  total  well-being.  T.ie  optimists  will 
say  that  for  decades  we  have  been  witness- 
ing the  ascendance  of  man  over  the  universe 
and  the  domination  of  matter  by  spirit.  And 
yet,  without  being  a  pessimist,  one  may  won- 
der at  the  folly  of  a  chaotic  material  growth 
that  violates  the  laws  of  nature  while  pre- 
tending to  be  honoring  them. 

Should  one.  under  the  circumstances,  con- 
demn, as  some  would  suggest,  the  accelera- 
tion of  technological  progress?  Or  even  pro- 
claim a  moratorium  on  scientific  research? 
I  do  not  believe  so.  because  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  man's  creation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  held  responsible.  In  my  opinion, 
the  basic  cause  of  our  present  dilemma  lies 
elsewhere.  The  human  race  today  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  unchecked  capabUltles  of  Its 
own  Inventions — Inventions  that  are  blind 
to  their  own  consequences,  or  to  the  means 
to  rectify  them.  Therefore,  a  pressing  task 
lies  before  us  if  we  seek  to  avert  a  catastro- 
phe upon  future  generations.  This  task  Is 
nothing  less  than  correcting  the  detrimental 
effects  of  technology  while  at  the  same  time 
restoring  the  balance  between  men  of  science 
and  ordinary  people. 

We  will  have  to  embark  on  a  gigantic  pro- 
gram of  education.  To  be  sure,  one  cannot 
expect  everyone  to  master  every  discipline  of 
science,  but  they  should  at  least  understand 
Its  essence,  that  Is,  the  scientific  spirit  and 
method  that  characterize  It. 

The  limitless  powers  of  modern  science 
call  for  a  redefinition  of  scientific  responsi- 
bility. The  unpredictable  progress  of  knowl- 
edge must  comply  with  the  fundamental 
right  of  each  Individual  to  know.  The  benefit 
of  science  and  technology  shotild  be  made 
available  to  all  countries,  rich  or  poor. 

In  other  words,  all  relations  between  sci- 
ence and  society,  on  the  national  as  well  as 
the  International  level.  Is  the  concern  of  otir 
times.  Certainly,  we  face  urgent  problems 
other  than  some  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
beginning.  But  the  problem  which,  by  virtue 
of  embodying  the  very  first  element  of  prog- 
ress, demands  the  highest  priority.  Is  no 
other  than  scientific  and  technological 
progress. 

UntU  now,  human  societies  have  given 
priority  to  material  growth.  This  Is  without 
doubt  Important,  especially  in  areas  where 
the  tempo  of  development  has  been  slow  In 
the  last  two  centuries.  But  the  qualitative 
dimension  of  progress  U  Just  as  essential. 
We  would  be  committing  an  Irreparable  error 
If  we  were  to  content  ourselves  with  quan- 
titative alms  alone. 


More  than  ever,  the  concept  of  "gross  na- 
tional happiness"  should  stand  beside  that 
of  "gross  national  product."  In  this  context. 
It  Is  Indeed  Important  to  remain  alert  to  the 
role  of  culture  and  the  Involvement  of  crea- 
tive artists  In  the  process  of  over-all  plan- 
ning. 

Thus,  the  problem  before  us  Is  how  to 
reconcile  the  computer  with  the  demands  of 
a  «sDlrltuallty  that  underlines  the  very  sub- 
sta:  of  h  uman  life.  How  to  harness  the  re- 
sources of  science  and  technology  without  de- 
priving mankind  of  his  human  heritage — 
this  Is  the  challenge  that  we  face  and  must 
surmount. 


RABBI   FELDMAN— "RELIGIOUS 
LIBERAL" 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Rabbi 
Abraham  J.  Feldman,  of  Congregation 
Beth  Israel,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  an 
old,  respected,  and  dear  friend.  He  has 
served  not  only  the  Jewish  community 
but  the  overall  Hartford  community  for 
many,  many  constructive  years.  He  has 
also  been  a  chaplain  at  the  Institute  of 
Living  for  more  than  40  years. 

The  July  1975  issue  of  Chatterbox, 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Living, 
contained  an  article  about  Rabbi 
Feldman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Rabbi  Feldman — "Religious  Libebal" 

Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman  has  served  the 
Jewish  Community  at  the  Institute  of  Living 
as  Chaplain  for  over  40  years.  During  a  recent 
Interview  Dr.  Feldman  reflected  on  the 
changes  which  have  evolved  In  the  role  of 
religion  within  the  hospital,  and  the  In- 
creasingly relaxed  services  which  have  al- 
lowed him  to  Interact  with  patients,  to  dis- 
cuss and  explain  points  made  during  his 
services.  He  spoke  of  the  many  people  who 
have  come  to  him  with  questions  or  concerns 
about  the  Jewish  faith,  and  especially  about 
the  strengths  and  reasons  for  their  own 
beliefs. 

Over  the  years  Dr.  Feldman  has  worked 
closely  with  our  other  two  chaplains.  Father 
Kiely  and  the  Reverend  Bobbltt.  and  e\- 
pres.sed  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  consistent 
cooperation  among  them.  He  has  provided 
many  non-denomlnatlonal  services  In  the 
past  and  works  together  with  the  other 
chaplains  on  Ecumenical  Services  which  are 
held,  notably  on  Thanksgiving,  each  year. 
The  chaplains  work  out  a  service  and  then 
take  turn  delivering  the  sermon  each  vear. 
Next  Pall  will  bring  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  our  Elizabeth  Chapel,  and  plans  are 
already  in  motion  for  a  celebratory  ecumeni- 
cal service.  Plans  Include  Inviting  prominent 
speakers  to  participate  In  the  ceremonies. 

Though  Rabbi  Feldman  Is  a  familiar  figure 
here,  there  are  probably  few  who  are  aware 
of  how  Illustrious  a  man  he  is.  Dr.  Feldman 
was  born  In  the  Ukraine  and  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  boy.  He  attended  Co- 
lumbia University  and  received  his  B>A.  from 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  then  went 
on  to  earn  the  Rabbinical  Degree  from  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  In  Cincinnati.  He  will 
be  honored  soon  at  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  which  he 
will  attend  with  his  wife. 

Dr.  Feldman  also  holds  five  honorary  de- 
grees and  STD  from  Trinity  College,  T.T.n 
from  miliar  College  (now  the  University  of 
Hartford),  Doctor  of  Humanity  from  Hartt 
College  and  Doctor  of  Literature  from  Par- 
sons College  of  the  University  of  Hartford.  He 
has  published  more  than  twenty  books  and 


"hundreds  of  pamphlets".  He  Is  also  honored 
with  the  Medal  of  the  City  of  Hartford  for 
community  Involvement.  Dr.  Feldman  has 
always  worked  closely  with  other  religious 
and  civic  leaders  for  the  community. 

Rabbi  Peldman's  religious  career  has  been 
long  and  worthy  of  recognition.  He  holds 
the  title  of  Rabbi  Emeritus  of  the  Temple 
Beth  Israel  In  West  Hartford  where  he  has 
recently  completed  50  years  of  leadership  In 
that  congregation.  He  Is  a  past  President  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
and  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America 
which  Includes  all  divisions  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  During  the  War  he  was  Chaplain  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Guard,  retiring  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  He  has  also  been  a  chaplain 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  In 
Newlngton  since  It  opened  some  forty  years 
ago. 

Rabbi  Peldman's  leadership  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  the  Institute  of  Living. 
It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  his  association 
with  us  will  be  on-^ofng  and  on-growing, 
and  that  more  within  the  hospital  will  take 
advantage  of  the  vast  knowledge  and  kind- 
ness which  he  has  always  shown  to  us. 


OREGON:  WHERE  ALL  ROADS  LEAD 
TO  ROAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  State  of  Oregon 
has  been  known  for  its  innovative  legis- 
lative steps  in  several  areas.  Our  work 
pioneering  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum; our  early  child  labor,  workman's 
compensation,  and  other  protective  leg- 
islation all  are  well  known. 

More  recently,  the  huge  success  of  our 
State  ban  on  nonreturnable  beverage 
containers  has  spawned  similar  efforts 
throughout  the  country.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Oregon  became  the  first  State 
to  act  against  aerosols  containing  certain 
fluorocarbons  as  propellants. 

Another  forward-looking  State  law  is 
our  proposal  to  allocate  a  certain  per- 
centage of  our  gas  tax  revenues  for  the 
construction  of  bicycle  trails. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Snorts  Illustrated. 
Robert  CantweU  did  a  god  job  in  captur- 
ing the  spirit  of  this  law,  and  of  people 
in  Oregon  who  know  about  tlie  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  a  recent  Sports  Dlustrated 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Where  All  Roads  Lead  To  Roam 
(By  Robert  Cantwell) 
Along  with  wheat  and  forest  products,  laws 
are  one  of  the  major  exports  of  Oregon.  The 
state  Is  fertile  ground  for  legislative  Ideas. 
American  voters  In  general  say,  "The  govern- 
ment ought  to  do  something."  but  In  Oregon 
folks  say.  "We  ought  to  do  something  to  the 
government."  It  Is  a  land  of  close  votes,  of 
great  expectations,  of  bold  experiments  and 
partial  accomplishments,  of  reforms  that  are 
praised  abroad  but  often  bog  down  at  home. 
In  the  1840s.  when  the  covered  wagon  emi- 
grants set  up  a  makeshift  government,  they 
passed  a  law  under  which  any  married  man 
able  to  drive  four  stakes  In  the  ground  could 
claim  a  square  mile  ef  land.  This  legislation 
was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Homestead 
Act.  which  led  to  the  settling  of  the  West, 
but  In  Oregon  It  led  to  so  many  disputes  over 
boundary  lines  that  the  family  histories  of 
the  old  aristocracy  can  usually  be  traced 
through  the  court  records  of  their  suits  for 
fraud. 
Nowadays,  when  the  citizens  of  the  staU 
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are  not  fishing,  or  dedicating  historic  sites 
and  campgrounds,  or  attending  hearings  to 
protect  the  environment,  they  are  settling 
down  with  volumes  of  the  Oregon  Laws  and 
dreaming  up  ingenious  new  measures. 

One  of  Oregon's  many  legislative  Innova- 
tions Is  the  Initiative  and  referendum,  which 
enables  voters  to  put  their  own  laws  on  the 
ballot  If  the  legislature  refuses  to  act.  All 
that  Is  required  for  a  referendum  Is  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  4  %  of  those  who  voted  In  the 
last  gubernatorial  election;  for  an  Initiative, 
6%.  Initiative  and  referendum  was  a  nation- 
wide sensation  when  Oregon  adopted  It  In 
1902.  and  21  other  states  eventually  followed 
suit,  but  at  times  the  Oregon  electorate  gen- 
erated less  than  earthshaklng  reforms.  One 
early  piece  of  legislation  that  voters  got  on 
the  ballot  by  their  own  Initiative  was  a  bill 
outlav;lng  passes  on  railroads.  Enthused  by 
the  prospect  of  passing  their  own  laws.  Ore- 
gon voters  pressed  on.  coming  up  with  acts 
Increasing  the  bounty  on  Jackrabblts.  legal- 
izing slot  machines  and  regulating  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine. 

Prodded  by  Oregon's  creative  electorate,  in 
1971  the  state  legislature  passed  House  Bill 
1700,  the  first  of  Its  kind  anywhere.  The  law 
provides  that  the  state  highway  department 
must  spend  a  minimum  of  1  %  of  all  gasoline- 
tax  money — 1  %  of  all  highway  revenue  gen- 
erally— building  bicycle  and  pedestrian  paths. 
The  Oregon  gasoline  tax  is  ^(t  a  gallon,  on 
top  of  the  federal  tax  of  i(  a  gallon  (and  the 
federal  tax,  of  course,  ultimately  returns  to 
the  state).  Oregon  motorists  buy  about  a 
billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year.  Prom  this, 
one  would  assume  that  there  is,  or  should  be, 
or  soon  will  be.  enough  money  to  build  bi- 
cycle paths  from  Oregon  to  Rarotonga. 

Bills  modeled  on  HB  1700  have  been  intro- 
duced Into  the  legislature  of  at  least  30  other 
states,  and  the  Oregon  law  Is  held  by  cyclists 
to  be  only  a  little  less  epochal  than  Magna 
Carta.  But  there  Is  an  old  problem  having  to 
do  with  Oregon:  you  can  export  Its  laws,  but 
not  the  people,  the  climate  or  the  background 
that  produced  them.  They  do  not  work  else- 
where as  they  do  at  home.  In  fact,  even  at 
home  they  often  do  not  work  the  way  they 
are  supposed  to. 

The  bicycle  bill  squeaked  through  the  leg- 
islature In  the  midst  of  an  environmental 
uprising  that  centered  on  the  more  famous 
bottle  bill.  This  measure — also  passed  and 
exported  and  subsequently  considered  In  sev- 
eral states — requires  beer  and  soft  drinks  to 
be  sold  In  returnable  containers. 

Why  the  bike  bill  got  the  backing  of  the 
legislators  Is  a  puzzle.  Perhaps  the  politicians 
saw  the  way  antipollution  laws  were  going 
and  appreciated  the  argument  that  there 
were  no  exhaust  fumes  from  bicycles  to  be- 
foul the  moist  Oregon  air.  Perhaps  It  passed 
because  nobody  expected  that  It  would.  Nine 
Representatives  and  one  State  Senator  orig- 
inally decided  to  back  the  bicycle  bUl,  whose 
unique  feature  was  that  It  compelled  the 
highway  department  to  build  the  paths 
whether  It  wanted  to  or  not.  So  HB  1700  was 
passed  and  signed  by  former  Governor  Tom 
McCall  on  the  seat  of  a  bicycle,  the  seat 
then  being  shipped  to  the  Bicycle  Museum 
on  New  York's  Staten  Island.  That  done,  state 
officials  realized  nobody  In  the  Oregon  high- 
way department  knew  anything  about  bicycle 
paths.  This  lack  of  expertise  prevailed  not 
only  In  the  state  but  In  the  nation.  However, 
one  city  In  the  U.S. — ^Davls,  Calif. — could  pro- 
vide a  building  plan. 

In  January  1972  an  Oregon  delegation 
visited  Davis.  Almost  everyone  In  that  city 
owns  a  bicycle  and  pays  an  annual  $2  license 
fee  for  It.  There  are  22.000  registered  bicycles 
In  this  farm-and-coUege  city  of  32.000.  Much 
of  the  traff-c  consists  of  bicycles.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  Tlilrd  and  F  Streets,  a  busy  Intersec- 
tion during  rush  hours,  the  ratio  of  bicycles 
to  cars  Is  8  to  1.  Davis'  growth  began  In  the 
late  '608,  after  the  University  of  California's 


agricultural  college  branch  was  turned  Into 
a  liberal  arts  college.  Bicycles  became  so  nu- 
merous they  virtually  force  automobiles  off 
the  streets.  Some  of  Davis'  streets  happen  to 
be  extremely  wide.  It  was  possible  to  park 
cars  and  run  bicycle  paths  between  the  side- 
walks and  the  parked  cars.  These  paths 
proved  to  be  so  safe  and  convenient  that  a 
cltywlde  system  of  bicycle  paths  was  con- 
structed. 

Only  one  automobile-bicycle  accident  has 
occurred  In  a  bike  lane  In  the  11  years  of 
Davis'  bicycle-path  system,  which  now  ex- 
tends for  some  16  miles.  One  reason  for  this 
record  is  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  auto- 
mobile traffic  regulations:  complete  stops  at 
stop  signs  and  tickets  for  drivers  going  26 
mph  In  25  mph  zones.  A  uniformed  cop 
mounted  on  a  10-speed  bike  hands  out  tick- 
ets to  speeding  cyclists  as  well. 

The  Oregon  delegation  decided  that  the 
Davis  program  depended  too  much  on  unique 
local  conditions  to  be  applicable  to  Oregon. 
So  the  highway  department  hurriedly  built 
a  number  of  Ehort  paths  in  widely  separated 
locations,  using  highway  maintenance  crews 
when  they  were  not  working  at  their  regular 
Jobs.  Counters  were  placed  on  some  of  the 
paths  to  determine  how  often  they  were 
used.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  600  bi- 
cyclists asking  why  they  rode:  For  touring? 
For  recreation?  To  save  money?  (Sixty-nine 
percent  replied  that  they  rode  for  exercise.) 
Ten  thousand  copies  were  mailed  to  names 
selected  at  random  by  a  computer.  "A  silly 
questionnaire."  huffed  by  the  Eugene  Reg- 
ister-Guard, noting  that  many  of  the  re- 
spondents undoubtedly  didn't  own  bikes. 

After  the  first  rains  the  asphalt  surfaces  of 
the  bike  paths  were  cracked,  broken,  washed 
out  or  covered  with  mud.  "A  pretty  lousy 
deal,"  said  Les  Anderson,  the  mayor  of 
Eugene  (pop.  79.000).  who  had  been  swept 
Into  office  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  city's  40.000-odd  bicycle  owners.  "A  waste 
of  money,"  said  others. 

Still,  by  the  time  the  1973  Oregon  legisla- 
tive session  opened,  the  highway  department 
had  completed  or  had  under  construction 
about  100  miles  of  blkeways. 

The  legislature  answered  Its  critics  by  set- 
ting up  the  Bicycle  Advisory  Committee  to 
oversee  the  program.  The  eight-member  com- 
mittee goes  from  town  to  town  holding  hear- 
ings that  last  from  10  In  the  morning  until 
10  at  night.  A  kind  of  game  Is  i.nvolved,  ab- 
sorbing but  entirely  serious,  which  anyone 
with  a  bicycle  and  a  map  of  Oregon  can  play. 
You  mark  where  you  think  a  bicycle  path 
should  be  built  and  try  to  get  the  state  to 
build  it  there.  "I  have  this  fantasy  bicycle 
path  In  my  mind."  said  a  young  man  at  a 
hearing  In  Eugene.  Asked  to  step  closer  to 
the  microphone,  he  said  his  name  was  Skeeter 
Duke.  He  wore  a  red-checked  shirt  and  brown 
corduroy  trousers,  and  had  the  nervously 
determined  air  of  a  man  about  to  reveal  his 
private  fantasies.  "Yes,  Mr.  Duke?"  said  a 
committee   member   sympathetically. 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  bicycle  path  built 
from  Eugene  down  to  the  coast  at  Florence," 
said  Skeeter  Duke. 

As  fantasies  go,  this  was  one  even  a  part- 
time  bicyclist  could  appreciate.  If  such  a 
path  should  be  built  It  would  run  westward 
from  the  city  of  Eugene  and  the  University 
of  Oregon,  through  level  farmlands,  past 
some  good  fishing  sites  on  Fern  Ridge  Reser- 
voir, and  enter  the  low  mountains  of  the 
Coast  Range. 

There  It  would  thread  through  narrow 
valleys,  with  timbered  slopes  on  both  sides 
so  steep  that  even  the  trees  seem  to  remain 
upright  In  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravity. 
After  passing  at  least  three  campgrounds  In 
60  miles,  the  path  would  come  out  of  the 
woods  Into  tidewaters  and  the  little  town  of 
Florence,  the  only  community  In  an  expanse 
of  100-foot-high  sand  dunes  and  dunes- 
locked  lakes — a  desolate,  windswept  but  liv- 


able region.  Immense  breakers  pounding  the 
shore,  offshore  rocks  Inhabited  by  sea  lions, 
a  country  at  once  drenched  and  arid,  as 
though  the  Sahara  had  unaccountably  com- 
mingled with  the  coast  of  Maine.  At  Florence 
the  fantasy  bicycle  path  would  connect  with 
a  genuine  roadway.  U.S.  101,  the  Coast  High- 
way, which  Is  to  have — eventually — a  bicycle 
path  along  Its  entire  348  Oregon  miles. 

"My  name  Is  Carolj'n  Hall."  said  a  little 
redheaded  girl  wearing  a  blue  sweater  and 
a  green  skirt.  "I  am  12  years  old.  I  pm  a 
sixth-grade  student  at  Ellis  Parker  Elemen- 
tary School  In  Eugene."  To  prepare  for  the 
hearing,  the  students  of  her  class  had  taken 
a  bicycle  apart  and  reassembled  It.  They 
then  rode  their  bicycles  over  a  new  path,  five 
miles  lo:  g.  by  the  Willamette  River.  The 
path  runs  through  a  park  leading  to  fishing 
spots,  picnic  tables,  thickets  o:  brush  and 
alder  populated  with  birds,  cottonwood  and 
beech  trees  and  glimpses  of  the  rapids  of  the 
river.  A  bridge  for  bicycles  and  pedestrians 
arches  over  the  flOO-foot-wlde  river  to  the 
University  of  Oregon  campus.  The  path  is  a 
favorite  training  ground  for  the  university's 
distance  runners,  and  is  beloved  by  bird 
watchers,  elderly  hikers  and  cyclists.  Round- 
ing a  turn  one  may  meet  a  gathering  of  bird 
watchers  transfixed  by  a  green-tailed  tow- 
hee.  or  encounter  an  oncoming  bike  rider, 
head  on. 

For  their  English  assignment  the  sixth- 
graders  wrote  presentations  on  bicycle  paths 
for  the  committee.  Those  who  wanted  to 
read  their  papers  were  on  hand  to  do  so. 
Carolyn's  paper  said  there  should  be  signs 
warning  people  of  sharp  turns.  The  commit- 
tee members  agreed,  and  thanked  her.  Tracl 
Marshall.  12  years  old,  said  there  should  be 
places  on  the  path  where  you  can  stop  and 
rest.  John  Thornton,  also  12.  said  there 
ought  to  be  some  better  way  to  get  to  the 
path,  and  that  It  should  be  wider.  "But  I 
like  It."  he  said.  "There  Is  plenty  of  nature 
around."  Twenty-three  members  of  the 
sixth-grade  class  filed  out. 

For  12  hours  equally  concerned  spokesmen 
told  the  committee  what  was  wrong  with 
the  operation  of  HB  1700,  where  they  wanted 
new  paths  located  and  why  bicycle  routes 
combined  with  roads  or  streets  were  no 
good.  More  than  100  witnesses  appeared,  and 
from  their  accounts  emerged  a  picture  of 
cyclists  forced  off  the  road.  Insulted  by  truck 
drivers,  tallgated  by  sports  cars,  toppled  by 
debris,  and  so  harassed,  honked  at  and  be- 
labored that  it  appeared  the  only  safe  bi- 
cycle In  Oregon  would  be  one  that  was  able 
to  climb  a  tree. 

One  listened  to  the  testimony  of  54  vsrlt- 
nesses  until  the  accounts  of  l.azards  and 
discomforts  set  off  some  automatic  switch: 
each  new  report  sounded  like  a  replay  of  the 
one  before  It.  Could  this  be  the  result  of 
HB  1700?  The  Magna  Carta  of  bicycle  riders? 
The  measure  that  cyclists  In  30  states  were 
urging  their  legislatures  to  adopt?  But  occa- 
sionally a  speaker  described  the  bicycle  paths 
he  would  like  to  see  built,  summoning  up 
a  vision  of  secluded,  rustic  trails  In  country 
settings. 

Take  Fort  Stevens,  for  example.  It  stand.s 
on  a  peninsula  where  the  Columbia  River 
enters  the  Pacific,  a  thin  cover  of  brush 
planted  around  It  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
blowing  away,  a  maze  of  cracked-concrete 
gun  emplacements,  the  streets  and  buildings 
engulfed  In  blackberry  vines.  Built  during 
the  Civil  War  to  discourage  Confederate  gun- 
boats. Fort  Stevens  saw  no  action  until 
1942.  when  a  Japanese  submarine  surfaced 
nearby  and  lobbed  shells  Into  It,  the  only 
military  Installation  In  the  continental  U.S. 
attacked  by  enemy  gunfire.  A  blcvcle  path 
from  Highway  101  to  the  fort  had  long  been 
advocated,  and  7.3  miles  have  been  completed. 

The  first  great  American  bicycle  craze  oc- 
curred after  the  pneumatic  tire  was  developed 
In  the  1880s.  Oregon  was  so  thinly  settled  and 
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the  distance  between  towns  was  so  great 
that  the  fad  hit  the  state  with  extraordinary 
force.  There  were  so  many  bicycles  in  the 
wide-open    gold-rush    town    of   Baker   near 
the  Idaho  border  In  eastern  Oregon  that  bi- 
cycle riding  on  the  sidewalk  was  prohibited 
In    1881,    although    almost    everything    else 
known    to   mankind    was    permitted    there. 
Now  one  of  the  projected  bicycle  paths  under 
HB   1700  would  run  from  Baker  along  an 
abandoned  narrow-gage  railroad  line  through 
worked-out  gold   fields  to  the   ghost  town 
of  Bourne.  Nothing  much  remains  of  Bourne 
except  a  sumptuoxis  mansion  dating  from  the 
turn  of  the  centxiry.  The  swindlers  of  Bourne 
were  unsurpassed  In  the  way  they  sold  stock 
In  the  Sampson  Company,  of  London,  New 
Tork   and   Bourne,   long  after   It  was  well 
known  there  was  no  gold  In  Its  mines.  The 
whole  town  was  In  on  the  secret,  and  two 
different  (but  Identical-appearing)   editions 
of  the  local  newspai>er  were  printed,  one  con- 
taining authentic  news,  the  other,  distribut- 
ed   In    distant    cities,    containing    entirely 
fictitious    references    to    nonexistent    gold 
strikes.  The  Inhabitants  spent  much  of  their 
time  pretending  to  be  rich.  In  case  a  nosy  in- 
vestor  happened   by,   and   the  masquerade, 
sometimes  called  the  most  outrageous  gold- 
mining   swindle  of  all   time,   went  on  for 
several  years. 

The  nationwide  bicycle  boom  reached  Its 
peak  In  1899,  when  the  U.8.  population  was 
75  mUHon.  and  1,182,691  new  bicycles  were 
sold.  At  that  time  the  population  of  Oregon 
was  only  400,000,  but  the  state  had  about 
3,500  miles  of  bicycle  paths  over  60  separate 
routes.  Most  of  the  paths  were  buUt  by  local 
bicycle   clubs.   They   were   narrow,   limiting 
cyclists  to  traveling  in  single  file  from  town 
to  town  through  the  woods.  In  a  sense,  the 
paths  of  the  *70b,  resemble  those  of  two  gen- 
erations before.  For  example,  one  proposed 
route  runs  from  Portland  to  the  state  capi- 
tal at  Salem,  47  mUes  away.  When  Herbert 
Hoover  was  a  boy  In  Newberg,  south  of  Port- 
land, he  got  a  Job  weeding  onions  and  saved 
his    money   to   buy   a   secondhand    bicycle. 
Moving  to  Salem,  he  worked  In  an  uncle's 
real-estate   office,   saving   all   his   wages   for 
several  months  In  order  to  buy  a  new  bi- 
cycle. Hoover  eventually  went  to  Stanford 
with  bis  hard-won  two-wheeler  and  $160  to 
start  the  career  that  ultimately  led  to  the 
presidency. 

Local  history  abounds  along  some  of  the 
patbs,  such  as  the  one  proposed  for  Bend, 
a  city  of  16,200  east  of  the  Cascades.  The 
path  would  skirt  Sunrlver,  a  resort  and 
residential  development  that  has  18  miles 
of  bicycle  paths  leading  to  every  home  and 
shopping  center.  Bend  was  an  obscure  cattle 
town  of  500  until  1915.  when  Tom  ShevUn 
built  a  sawmUl  there.  Twice  an  All-America 
end  on  Walter  Camp's  great  1902-04  teams, 
Shevlln  Introduced  himself  simply:  "I'm 
Tom  Shevlln,  probably  the  greatest  football 
player  that  ever  lined  up  for  Yale."  The 
sharpest  dresser  In  the  college  (he  always 
took  three  suits  to  out-of-town  games)  and 
Yale's  fastest  motorist  (he  raced  his  60-hp 
Mercedes  against  the  express  train  to  New 
York),  he  enjoyed  loafing  around  the  lobby 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  hiring  bellboys  to 
page  him.  His  standing  as  Bend's  most 
glamorous  citizen  ended  when  Clark  Oable 
got  a  Job  in  the  sawmill.  A  legendsuy  ladles' 
man.  Oable  was  a  parttlme  actor  imtll  he 
played  Romeo  to  Jane  Cowl's  Juliet  In  Port- 
land in  1928  and  became  famous. 

A  host  of  extravagant  escapades  surrounds 
the  projected  paths.  In  1900  a  possessed  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Frederic 
Young,  pushed  or  pedaled  his  bicycle  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  2,000 
rough  miles  of  prairies  and  mountains.  He 
wanted  to  experience  what  the  emigrants 
had  gone  through.  "The  Intermlnableness  of 
it!"  he  wrote  when  he  got  back  to  Eugene. 
In  1902  Oregon's  worst  outlaw,  Harry  Tracy, 


escaped  from  the  penitentiary,  shot  and 
killed  seven  men,  and  for  three  months 
evaded  the  militia  called  out  to  capture  him. 
much  of  the  time  speeding  on  stolen  bicycles 
ahead  of  his  pursuers. 

One  wants  to  ride  with  Harry  Tracy,  but 
bicyclists  more  often  find  themselves  at  a 
dead  end.  Only  144.9  miles  of  paths  have 

been  completed — or  are  imder  construction 

in  the  four  years  since  the  bicycle  bill  be- 
came law,  and  the  cost  has  been  a  stagger- 
ing $5.9  million.  One  percent  of  the  gasoline 
tax  Is  about  (2  million  a  year,  so  presumably 
the  state  has  had  about  $8  million  to  spend 
on  the  paths.  But  a  complicated  division  Into 
payments  to  cities  and  counties  limits  the 
amount  available  for  any  long-distance  run, 
and  procurement  of  funds  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable legal  tugging  and  puUlng.  The  first 
44  mUes  of  paths  built  with  gasoline-tax 
money  were  the  result  of  no  less  than  35  dif- 
ferent projects  by  the  state,  counties  and 
towns,  most  of  them  less  than  half  a  mile 
long. 

Today  the  Oregon  highway  department  has 
a  magnificent  statewide  plan.  The  only  trou- 
ble is  that  It  would  cost  8101  million  to  com- 
plete. But  that,  too.  Is  an  old  story 
In  Oregon;  there  has  never  been  enough 
money  to  do  what  the  voters  wanted.  At  one 
time,  under  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dnm.  the  electorate  approved  a  measure  to 
build  a  courthouse  and  then  voted  down 
the  money  to  build  It.  During  the  gold  rush, 
voters  approved  a  plan  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  a  county  courthouse  in  Jack- 
sonvUle  by  mining  gold  from  the  excavation 
for  the  building's  basement. 

Despite  such  traditions,  the  voters  take  It 
for  granted  that  HB  1700  wUi  be  imple- 
mented while  feeling  considerable  satisfac- 
tion that  so  many  other  states  are  follow- 
ing their  example. 

Meanwhile,  pending  the  completion  of 
their  paths,  cyclists  tour  on  little-used  back 
roads.  Following  a  path  described  in  Nick 
and  Elske  Jankowskl's  55  Oregon  Bicycle 
Trips,  one  cyclist  met  a  single  car  In  21  miles. 
The  hard-topped  road  runs  through  a  smaU 
forest  of  dead  apple  trees,  all  that  remains  of 
a  gigantic  apple-growing  insurance  scheme. 
The  idea  was  that  the  tree's  planted  In  one's 
early  years  would  provide  retirement  Income 
In  old  age,  but  they  never  produced  any 
fruit.  ■' 

In  55  Oregon  Bicycle  Trips  one  gains  an 
Idea  of  the  homely  attractions  to  be  found 
on   the  way:    each   steep  hUl  meticulously 
noted,  old  houses,  totem  poles,  art  centers, 
zoos,  blackberry  bushes,  wrecked  ships  and 
agates  in  the  gravel  of  Agate  Beach.  Ernest 
Drapela  and  Kevin  Pratt's  30  Bike  Rides  In 
Lane  Coimty  tells   you  how  to  cycle  to  a 
scenic  attraction  where  there  is  a  sign  read- 
ing, what  are  you  doing  about  Jesus?  The 
book  guides  you  to  an  abandoned  school- 
house  filled  with  hay,  a  rlverbank  populated 
with  beavers,  a  wlndmUl,  a  lot  of  waterfalls 
a  salmon  pool,  driftwood,  and  a  list  of  public 
campgrounds  where  you  can  go  to  the  toilet 
One  of  the  projected  new  paths  Is  to  run 
from  the  city  of  Grants  Pass,  known  as  Grass 
Pants,  through  groves  of  pines  and  madrona 
trees  and  the  town  of  Wonder   (so  named 
because  people  wondered  how  anybody  coiUd 
make  a  living  there),  to  wind  up,  28  miles 
later,  in  the  Oregon  Caves.  Another  path  In 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  state,  will  run 
near  the  Rogue  River  past  fields  of  bent  coast 
grass    (exported    for    putting   greens)     into 
forests  of  Port  Orford  cedar,  a  wood  found 
nowhere  else  that  became  famous  when  Sir 
Thomas  Llpton   used   It  In  his  chaUengers 
for  the  America's  Cup.  But  generally  there  is 
something     anUcllmactlc    about    riding    a 
bicycle  to  an  historic  site  in  Oregon    The 
oldest  things  in  the  state  are  often  of  so 
recent  vintage  that  an  ancient  ruin  merely 
looks  out  of  date.  But  it  Is  true  that  on  a 
bicycle  It  Is  easy  to  stop  and  examine  any 
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point  of  Interest,  though  why  It  Is  Interest- 
ing may  be  hard  to  define.  Everything  seems 
close  at  hand  and  approachable,  and  the  uni- 
form gray  overcast,  on  days  that  are  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold  for  cycling  gives  a 
muted  Eastman  color  charm  to  the  scenerv 
the  leaves  or  the  bark  of  trees,  or  the  forlorn 
grandeur  of  some  empty  shack  outlined 
against  snowy  mountains.  The  bicycle-path 
program  is  part  of  an  old  regional  pattern- 
something  at  once  romantic  and  practical 
visionary  and  sensible,  grandiose  but  rela. 
lively  Inexpensive.  What  it  reaUy  shows  Is  a 
love  of  the  country  and  a  way  to  see  it  with- 
out parking  problems.  Maybe  someday  it  will 
all  work. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  EXTENSION  ACT 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago  Congress  passed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  It  did  so  in  order  to  renew 
the  pledge  that  every  American,  regard- 
less of  racial  or  ethnic  background, 
should  have  an  equal  right  to  register 
and  vote. 

The  original  act  took  aim  at  those 
jurisdictions  that  ulitized  literacy  tests 
or  other  devices  to  exclude  segments  of 
the  population  from  the  voting  lists  As 
a  result  of  the  1965  law,  literacy  tests 
were  suspended  in  many  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  United  States  Sub- 
sequently, registration  among  minorities 
especiaUy  in  the  black  community' 
showed  dramatic  increases. 

In  1970,  Congress  enacted  the  voting 
rights  amendments  which  extended  the 
ban  on  discriminatory  tests  in  all  other 
jurisdictions  for  a  period  of  5  years.  That 
ban  is  due  to  expire  on  August  6.  The 
Voting  Rights  Extension  Act  will  extend 
the  lifetime  of  the  1965  law  as  amended 
for  10  years  and  add  a  number  of  pro- 
visions. 

First,  a  permanent  ban  would  be  enact- 
ed on  literacy  tests  and  on  other  dis- 
criminatory voting  practices. 

Second,  the  bill  would  prohibit  for  7 
years,  the  use  of  English-only  election 
materials  in  a  jurisdiction  if  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  residents  of  voting  age 
are  members  of  a  language  minority 
group  and  if  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
residents  of  voting  age  participated  in 
the  1972  Presidential  election.  If  cover- 
age is  triggered  under  the  act.  then  first, 
election  materials  must  be  provided  in 
the  language  of  the  minority  group  that 
triggered  the  coverage,  and  second  the 
jurisdiction  becomes  subject  to  preclear- 
ance  and  to  monitoring  by  Federal  regis- 
trars and  obsen  e:s. 

Title  in  of  the  act  also  adds  provi- 
sions to  protect  against  discrimination  in 
voting  rights  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy. 
If  more  than  5  percent  of  the  residents 
of  voting  age  in  a  jurisdiction  are  mem- 
bers of  a  language  minority  and  the  il- 
literacy rate  for  the  minority  group  Is 
higher  than  the  national  average,  then 
the  jurisdiction  must  provide  election 
materials  in  the  language  of  the  minority 
group  in  question. 

Census  figures  indicate  that  seven 
counties  in  Nevada  will  come  under  the 
coverage  of  titie  m  of  this  act.  These 
counties  were  found  to  have  Spanish- 
speaking  populations  greater  than  the 
5  percent  specified  In  the  act  combined 
with  an  illiteracy  rate  greater  than  the 
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national  average  of   5.5   percent.  The  I  therefore  support  this  measure.  It  an  open  letter  to  consukzrs  About  axro- 

deflnition  of  illiteracy  for  purposes  of  has  short  term  applicability  to  Nevada.  sols— from  Samuel  c.  Johnson,  Chadi- 

this  act  Is  that  part  of  the  population  But  it  has  long-range  importance  for  J****-  Johnson  Wax,  Racine.  Wm. 

over  the  age  of  25  with  a  fifth  primary  America.  I  lodt  forward  to  the  day  when  ""**  customer: 

grade  education  or  less.  laws  of  this  sort  will  no  longer  be  neces-  For  89  years  my  family  and  our  company 

Those  seven  counties  are:  sary.  K  the  United  States  as  a  whole  ^^"^  endeavored  to  develop  new,  modem, 

census  Bureau  figures  far  Spanish-speaking  can  match  the  good  will  of  Nevada  In  ^^!f  °*  ^"!!i*JLP!^J*^^-  ^  ,^„„,  „„.„^. 

minorities  in  selectea  Neva^  counties  protecting  the  voting  righte  of  its  people,  ,  aTthe°X?Lg"en"raUon  SS^rT  h^ 

County,  illiteracy  rate,'  and  minority  per-  I  am  confident  that  day  is  not  far  in  the  ^   ^e  have  four  children  who,  I  hope,  wUl 

centage:                                                                     future.          want  to  carry  on  the  tradition. 

Humboldt 12.363         10.0  ~~^^^^^^^^'~~  aerosols  today 

If^'^^'' I'^l^          ?-3«  THE  AEROSOL  CONTROVERSY  AND  About   26   years   ago.   modern   technology 

Mineral   iw.  <o  /          o.  z»o  JOHNSON  WAX  brought    to    the    American    homemaker    a 

tl^^j; ^CtT.  «„;,.-»          'TABU  ..,     .r* .  n^-r-,^  ^   ,  -     «      .  j,     A.  familiar  symijol  of  thc  age  of  case  snd  cou- 

SL'f.^  "i  ;— f  «a«        J'  tit  ^-  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  CO-  venlence.  This  was  the  alrosol  can. 

White  Pine 9.828       ii.j^h  sponsor  with  my  colleague  from  Oregon.  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  a  lot  of  con- 

Elko   la.wa           i.va  Mr.  Packwood,  of  legislation  to  regulate  fusion,   misunderstanding  and   anxiety  hua 

'  Figures  based  on  percentage  of  minority  aerosol  sprays.  S.  1982,  I  read  with  great  developed  over  the  last  few  months  about 

over  the  age  of  25  with  a  fifth  grade  educa-  Interest  an  advertisement  that  ran  here  aerosols.  Since  we  have  been  closely  involved 

tlon  or  less.  jq  Washington  in  the  Star  on  June  20.  ^^  *^*'^'"  development  over  the  past  couple 

Indian    minority   figures  it  appeared  in  other  pubUcations  also,  of  decades  and  because  we  know  a  great  deal 

county.  ilUteracy  rate,  and  minority  per-  The  ad  sets  out  tiie  Johnson  Wax  pol-  Sr  ofn^misappT^hL'^oryou  marhav? 

centage:  icy  on  this  Issue.  In  print  blacker  than  about  them 

Elko  18. 3            7. 9  Pos*  Of  ^?-\^^  Jhe  ad  the  company  pol-  fluorocarbons  and  ozone 

To  come  under  Title  III  coverage  coimties  ^^^^      ^^  lea  out  C  ear  y-  xhe   most  Important  problem  right  now 

must  have  more  than  a  5%  minority  popula-  Effective  today,  our  company  has  removed  jg  ^y^a^  g^j^g  aerosol  cans  release  a  certain 

tlon  speaking  the  same  language  AND  must  *"  fluorocarbon  propellants  from  our  pro-  j^^^  qj  propellant  gas  that  some  scientists 

have  an  illiteracy  rate  higher  than  the  na-  auction  lines  in  the  U.S.,  and  we  are  agpes-  jggj  ^^      ^^  damaging  the  upper  atmosphere 

tlonal  average  of  5.5 % .  ^^^^]l  reformulating  our  product  ingredients  ^^one  layer  around  the  earth. 

If  any  of  these  counties  had  a  voting  ^°'"'^""'  *°  "^"^'"^  ''''  '^"'  ^°^-  Although  this  was  a  totally  unforeseen 

turnout  of  less  than  50  percent  in  the  I  congratiUate  Johnson  Wax,  and  ap-  ^°^,^fi?- /^i^'^^.^i"  nuWic^le.^?c^  T^c^nS.1 

1972  Presidential  election,  they  would  Plaud  this  decision  by  the  conipany  Let  ZZT^t^n^Sn  S^\Zui^oJ'.n^^. 

have  been  subject  to  the  more  stringent  me  point  out  that  it  would  have  been  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  present  serious  problems, 

requirements  of  title  H.  normal,  in  the  minds  of  some,  for  this  xhe  particular  aerosol   propellant  under 

The  inclusion  of  these  counties  in  the  company  to  close  ranlts  with  other  com-  question  is  a  fluorocarbon.  it  has  several 

Voting  Rights  Act  raises  some  impor-  panics  in  opposition  to  any  restrictions  trade  names,  (e.g.,  Preon,  Oenetron,  Ucon. 

tant  questions  There  Is  no  evidence,  for  on  aerosols.  I  note  this  fact  as  the  spon-  isotron) .  some  scientists  feel  that  the  possi- 

example,  that  points  to  voting  discrimi-  sor  of  the  blU,  S.  613.  to  ban  all  throw-  bie  impairment  of  the  ozone  layer  in  the 

nation  against  segments  of  the  popula-  away  beverage  containers  and  to  substi-  ^P^^o^^^^t^e^'sln^s  ,St?r-S5errays'  ^th 

tlon  in  any  of  these  counties  or  on  a  tute  returnable  containers.  unfoieLn  Stefan  Sir  he^T  ob'vio^? 

statewide    basis.    In   fact,    the   Nevada  To  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  who  signed  the  this  is  a  very  serious  concern;  our  own  com- 

State  Legislature  acted  in  1973  to  pro-  ad  as  chairman  of  the  company,  I  also  pa^y  scientists  confirm  that  as  a  scientific 

vide  voting  assistance  for  those  people  extend  thanks  from  the  people  of  Oregon,  hypothesU  it  may  be  possible,  but  conclu- 

unable  to  read  or  write  English.  Nevada  where  a  law  has  been  signed  to  put  limits  slve  evidence  is  not  available  one  way  or 

Revised  Statute  293.296  provides   that  on  aerosols  using  certain  fluorocarbons.  another,  at  this  time. 

Individuals  with  a  physical  disability—  I  hope  residents  of  Oregon  will  show  we  concur  that  the  pressing  need  is  for 

modified    by   NRS    293.070    to   Include  their  support  of  this  company's  decision  ^^'^^5?  "f  ^"?°  Tn'SJ^ri"^^^^^ 

those  unable  to  read  or  write-have  the  in   the   marketplace,  where  it  can  be  o^  Se    inSve^Jf  M^imcatio^^f   t^ 

right  to  assistance  in  marking  their  bal-  shown   to   Johnson's    competitors    that  stratosphere  which  has  concluded  that  there 

lots  from  an  individual  of  their  own  consumerism  pays  off  "on  the  bottom  may  be  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern,  in 

choosing.  line,"  to  quote  the  phrase  CUrrenUy  In  addition,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Title  m  of  the  Voting  Rights  Exten-  vogue.  has   stratospheric   investigations    underway 

slon  Act  broadens  the  assistance  provl-  People  who  are  concerned  about  the  which  are  expected  to  be  completed  early 

slon  to  include  provisions  for  bilingual  allegations    regarding    ozone    damage  next  year.  Additional  investigations  are  being 

ballots  as  well  as  assistance  in  register-  should  support  companies  such  as  John-  sponsored    by   aerosol    manufacturers    and 

Ing  to  vote.  This  added  protection  is  a  son,   where  they  would  rather  switch  suppliers. 

laudable  step.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  than  fight.  »°t  "-^  aerosols  contain  fluorocarbons 

there  is  evidence  of  voting  discrimina-  I  imagine  some  of  the  other  companies  l*^  *be  meantime,  it  is  important  to  note 

Won  in  Nevada  sufficient  to  require  the  witii  a  stake  in  continuing  unregulated  ^**  ^*  "."  ^f'^'^l,  P"?"^  ^Iflninam^ 

intenrentlon  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent.  fluorocarbons  in  aerosols  wiUt^ll  me  tiiat  ^TxStt^r  o?fLt^appro"i?3f'S 

Nor  do  I  beUeve  that  the  Voting  Rights  Johnson  was  about  to  do  this  anyway,  aerosols  use  other  kinds  of  propellants,  in- 

Act  takes  adequate  notice  of  the  good  for  various  reasons.  That  possibly  could  eluding  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  dioxide, 

faith  concern  of  the  Nevada  State  Legis-  be  true.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know,  how-  Aijout  15  years  ago,  Johnson  wax  invented 

lature  for  the  voting  rights  of  minorities  ever,  that  we  should  recognize  when  a  what  is  known  as  the  "water-base"  aerosol 

as  evidenced  by  prior  legislation.  company  veers  away  from  the  pack  In  system  that  permitted  the  use  of  propellants 

But  the  voting  rights  extension  has  these  situations.  Here,  they  are  putting  ot^er  than  fluorocarbons  in  many  household 

passed  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  has  the  customers'  welfare  first,  and  I  want  Products. 

the  support  of  tiie  White  House  and  the  to  thank  them.  ,^  »  "»""•  "^^  »^»^f,  ^'^  reduc  ng  our  use 

time  remaining  for  renewal  of  the  act  I  caU  tiie  attention  of  my  colleagues  ?' T^Ji^°or^S^t^^I!LVTrf.,^f<n^ 

expires  on  August  6.  Failure  to  approve  to  Uils  statement  contained  in  Uiis  ad.  ^^  ^J,"^*/^  oL-  Siia^  water-b Je  fo^^ 

this  measure,  despite  justified  reserva-  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  ^^^^^^  ^j^    ^^^^^  piopeuants  are  less  ex- 

tions  over  Its  application  to  our  State,  text  of  the  ad  and  an  article  by  Steven  pensive. 

would  repudiate  this  country's  overall  Greenhouse  entitied  "Aerosol  Feels  the  During  the  past  three  years,  fluorocarbons 

commitment  on  equal  access  to  the  vot-  Ozone  Effect"  which  appeared  In  the  have  made  up  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 

ing  booth.  While  I  am  not  persuaded  New  Tork  Times  of  Simday.  June  22.  total  propellants  we  use.  And  because  we 

that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  vot-  1975,  be  printed  In  the  Record.  share  the  concern  of  our  customers  and 

Ing  discrimination  in  Nevada,  there  Is  There  being  no  objection,  the  ad  and  others  and  since  we  ais  lechnlcaUy  equipped 

little  question  that  it  remains  a  substan-  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  to  do  so  in  our  products,  we  have  made  a 

tial  evil  elsewhere  In  America.  Record,  as  follows:  policy  decision. 
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WHAT  JOBNSON  WAX  IS  DOmO 

Effective  today,  our  company  has  removed 
all  fluorocarbon  propellants  from  our  pro- 
duction lines  in  tbe  U.S.,  and  we  are  aggres- 
sively reformulating  our  product  Ingredients 
worldwide  to  achieve  the  same  goal. 

We  at  Johnson  Wax  are  taking  this  ac- 
tion In  the  Interest  of  our  customers  and 
the  public  In  general  during  a  period  of  un- 
certainty and  scientific  Inquiry.  We  are  tak- 
ing this  newspaper  advertisement  and  other 
available  means  to  teU  our  customers  so  that 
they  may  use  our  aerosol  products  with 
greater  confidence. 

In  addition,  we  plan  to  inform  the  con- 
sumer  by  having  information  available  with- 
in the  next  30  days  in  stores  where  our  prod- 
ucts are  sold  and  by  changing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  labels  of  our  containers  to  carry  the 
following  statement: 

Use  With  Confidence— Contains  no  Freon 
or  other  Pluorocarbons  claimed  to  harm  the 
ozone  layer. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  learned  that 
m  order  to  have  the  advantages  of  aerosol 
cans,  they  have  to  exercise  common  sense, 
because  the  aerosol— like  the  automobile  or 
even  a  simple  stepladder— can  be  dangerous 
If  Improperly  used. 

For  example,  the  aerosol  can  does  contain 
propellant  gases  under  pressure.  It  could  ex- 
plode if  carelessly  placed  down  on  a  hot 
kitchen  stove.  Fortunately,  these  dangers  are 
so  weU  known  that  It  almost  never  happens. 

WHAT   WE   BELIEVE 

We  believe  that  aerosols  are  good  and  use- 
ful, or  we  wouldn't  manufacture  them  As 
a  result,  we  will  manufacture  only  those 
aerosols  In  the  VS.  that  do  not  contain  fluo- 
rocarbons.  They  include: 

Pledge  furnltiire  polishes 

Kald  Insecticides 

J/Wax  automotive  products 

Jubilee  kitchen  wax 

Favor  furniture  polish 

Olade  air  fresheners 

Edge  protective  shave 

Crew  bathroom  cleaner 

OFF  Insect  repellents 

Big  Wally  foam  cleaner 

Klean  'n  Shine  multi-surface  cleaner 

Glory  rug  cleaner 

Shout  pre-spotter 
,  *?,^  custwners   who   have   welcomed   the 
utUlty  of  these  products  in  the  convenient 
aerosol  form  wUl  continue  to  be  able  to  de- 
pend upon  them. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  at 
Johnson  Wax  will  do  our  best  in  the  tTfd*- 
tlon  of  our  famUy  to  ensure  the  effectiveness 
and  safety  of  our  products  with  the  best 
materials  available  to  us. 
Sincerely, 

Samttzl  c.  Johnson. 
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fProm  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1975] 

Aerosol  Peels  the  Ozone  Effect 

(By  Steven  Greenhouse) 

Ever  since  the  ozone  controversy  burst  onto 

the  scene  last  summer,  the  $3-billlon-a-year 

f^nSg  '""''^■'^  ^**  '«"  «  ^  the  sky  were 

.h^*  i^'l'^*^"''  troubles  began  last  June 
When  F.  Sherwood  Rowland  and  Mario  J 
Molina,  two  chemists  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Irvine,  published  a  study 
Which  said  that  fluorocarbons  used  as  spray 
can  propellants  were  destroying  the  earth's 
precious  ozone  layer— which  shields  the  earth 
from  ultraviolet  radiation. 

From  that  time  on,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  propellant  gases,  the  can  companies  the 
producers  of  aerosol  valves  and  flnaUy  the 
companies  which  package  and  peddle  their 
products  m  this  handy  form  have  been  in- 
creasingly   battered.    Among    the    develop- 


Numerous  scientific  studies  have  confirmed 
the  Initial  Rowland-Molina  report  of  fluoro- 
carbon-caused  ozone  depletion; 

Ten  days  ago  a  Federal  Interagency  task 
force  recommended  after  four  months  of 
study  that  fluorocarbons  used  as  aerosol 
propellants  be  banned  by  January,  1978 un- 
less today's  ozone  depletion  theories  are  re- 
futed; 

Last  Monday.  Oregon  became  the  first  state 
to  enact  a  bill  banning  fluorocarbon  aerosols, 
effective  March  1,  1977;  and 

Legislators  in  13  other  states  and  in  Con- 
gress have  introduced  bills  to  ban.  restrict 
on  conduct  research  on  fluorocarbon  aerosols. 
Last  year,  after  a  quarter  century  of  spec- 
tacular growth  in  which  aerosol  production 
rocketed  from  4.3  million  cans  in  1947  to  a 
record  2.9  billion  in  1973.  production  dropped 
to  2.7  billion  cans,  reflecting  both  the  ozone 
co..'roversy  and  recession. 

This  year,  some  aerosol  producers  have  cut 
output  by  25  per  c?rt  or  rr.rrc. 

Hoping  to  postpone  or  prevent  additional 
market  erosion,  the  aerosol  Industry  has 
begun  Its  own  ozone  study,  mustered  sophis- 
ticated lobbies  against  antlfluorocarbon  bills 
and  expanded  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Aerosol  spray  cans  use  pressurized  gases 
such  as  hydrocarbons  or  fluorocarbons  as 
propellents.  These  gases  hold  the  can's  ac- 
tive Ingredients — deodorant,  insecticide 
plant  growth  stimulator,  or  any  one  of  300 
other  products— in  suspension.  When  the 
aerosol  valve  is  pressed,  the  propellant  shoots 
out  of  the  can  and  forms  a  flne  mist,  taking 
the  active  ingredients  with  It. 

About  half  the  aerosols  sold  are  propelled 
by  fluorocarbons— which  constitute  the  prob- 
lem now  being  debated.  They  are  compounds 
of  carbon,  chlorine  and  fluorine.  Personal 
care  products— hair  sprays,  antipersplrants, 
perfumes  and  pharmaceuticals— make  up 
half  of  all  aerosol  sales.  They  generally  use 
fluorocarbons  as  propellants,  as  do  most  In- 
secticides and  air  fresheners. 

Fluorocarbons  have  the  advantage  on  hy- 
drocarbons, m  that  they  reduce  the  fiamma- 
blUty  of  personal  care  products,  which  often 
have  an  alcohol  base.  If  hydrocarbons,  which 
are  cheaper  than  fluorocarbons,  were  used 
as  propeUants  for  alcohol-based  aerosols  the 
result  would  be  an  extremely  flammable 
product. 

Shaving  creams  and  most  household  prod- 
ucts, such  as  paints,  furniture  polish  and 
cleansers,  use  hydrocarbons,  which  are  not 
suspected  of  depleting  ozone.  These  products 
employ  a  water  base,  which  overpowers  the 
hydrocarbons'  flammabllity. 

Aerosols  are  not  the  only  things  being 
blamed  for  depleting  ozone,  however.  Scien- 
tists say  that  the  nitrous  oxides  In  the  ex- 
hausts from  supersonic  transports  and  the 
fluorocarbons  used  in  and  escaping  from 
leaky  refrigerators  and  air  conditioners  also 
contribute  to  ozone  depletion.  Aerosols  use 
half  the  fluorocarbons  produced  annually 
and  air  conditioners  and  refrigerators,  one- 
third. 

What  Dr.  Rowland  and  Dr.  Molina  wrote  In 
Nature  magazine  was  that  fluorocarbons  drift 
up  over  time  Into  the  stratosphere  where 
they  decompose  and  release  chlorine  The  two 
scientists  theorized  that  this  chlorine  would 
react  with  and  break  down  the  stratosphere's 
ozone.  ^ 

Scientists  fear  that  the  Increased  ultra- 
violet radiation  reaching  earth,  should  the 
ozone  shield  erode,  would  result  In  Increased 
skin  cancer,  possible  crop  damage,  genetic 
mutation  and  climatic  changes. 

Michael  B.  McElroy,  an  atmospheric  chem- 
ist at  Harvard,  has  concluded  that  if  aerosol 

y^,7fr  *°  S?^  **  ^°  P*""  cent  annually 
(l^lf  the  growth  rate  of  the  1960's),  strato- 
spheric ozone  content  would  fall  by  lo  per 
^t  by  1994.  Scientists  figure  this  would 
mean  a  20  per  cent  increase  In  ultraviolet 
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radiation  reaching  the  earth  and  cause  by 
ItseU  at  least  60,000  new  cases  of  skin  cancer 
annuaUy  m  the  United  States,  roughly  a  20 
per  cent  Increase.  b  i>  a  ,«u 

Some  scientists  say  that  fluorocarbons 
now  in  the  air  may  have  already  depleted 
ozone  by  1  to  2  per  cent. 

AH  this  scientific  criticism  has  translated 
Uito  bad  business  for  the  aerosol  industry 
R.  H.  Powey,  marketing  manager  for  aero- 
sols at  the  American  Can  Company,  said 
The  aerosol  business  at  American  and 
throughout  the  Industry  Is  down  about  23 
per  cent.  I'd  say  about  one-third  of  that 
drop  represents  a  loss  to  the  ozone  issue  " 
The  rest  Is  attribtited  to  the  recession 

Du  Font's  sales  of  Freon,  Its  trade  name 
for  fluorocarbon",  hnvc  be:n  25  percent  below 
last  year's  levels.  Du  Pont  accounts  for  one 
half  of  the  1  billion  pounds  of  fluorocarbons 
produced  In  the  nation  annuaUy.  This  In 
turn  Is  half  the  world's  production. 

Du  Pont,  Allied  Chemical,  Union  Carbide 
Kaiser  Aluminum,  Pennwalt  and  Racon  Inc  ' 
In  Wichita,  produce  the  nation's  fluoro'- 
carbons,  which  sell  at  approximately  42  cents 
a  pound  and  add  up  to  a  $400-mllUon.a.year 
Industry.  "' 

The  Precision  Valve  Company  of  Yonkers 
N.Y.,  the  world's  leadtag  aerosol  valve  manu^ 
facturer,  sold  more  than  1  blUion  valves  last 
year.  Its  production  was  down  40  per  cent 
last  February  and  March. 

Robert  H.  Abplanalp,  an  Industry  oionear 
who  perfected  the  aerosol  valve.  Precision's 
president  and  an  intimate  of  former  Presl- 
dent  Nixon,  said  the  drop  "may  have  been  a 
result  of  the  controversial  ozone  scare  stories 
appearing  in  the  media." 

The  worst  outcome  of  the  controversy  for 
industry,  of  course,  would  be  the  outright 
ban  of  fluorocarbon  aerosol. 

Before  any  other  states  or  Congress  loin 
Oregon  In  legislating  bans,  the  industry 
wants  time  to  research  whether  projected 
ozone  depletion  will  be  borne  out  In  experi- 
mentation. 

One  Industry  spokesman,  who  requested 
anonymity,  said,  "All  the  scientific  theories 
against  fluorocarbons  are  Just  that— theories 
not  facts.  What  we  need  Is  more  research  be- 
fore there  are  any  more  bans  or  badmouth- 
ing.  We  don't  want  another  false  scare  " 

Critics,  however,  assert  that  any  delay  In 
banning  the  product  will  mean  Increased 
ozone  depletion  and  an  Inexcusable  Increase 
in  skin  cancer,  among  other  things 

The  Industry  assures  Its  critics  that  like 
everyone  else.  It  does  not  want  to  see  more 
skin  cancer  cas°s.  But  It  argues  that  a  popu- 
lar, useful  industry  should  not  be  snuffed 
out  without  conclusive  proof  of  damare 

Indeed,  the  Industry  Is  confldent  that  the 
ozone  depletion  theories  will  be  overturned 
It  Is  possible  that  consumers  are  starting  to 
regard  Rowland's  assumptions  as  the  non- 
sense I  think  they  are."  Mr.  Abplanalp  said. 
A.  Karlm  Ahmed,  staff  scientist  of  the  Na- 
tural Resources  Defense  Council,  an  environ- 
mental organization  with  offices  on  both 
coasts,  looks  harshly  upon  the  aerosol  In- 
dustry's tactics. 

"It's  like  Wat^rjate,"  he  said.  "They  want 
to  see  a  smoking  gun.  We'll  haVe  to  wait  25 
years  for  that,  and  by  then  the  Irreparable 
damage  will  have  been  done. 

■•They  haven't  come  up  with  one  lota  of 
evidence  that  the  scientists'  theories  are 
wrong,  and  we've  been  waiting  a  full  year  " 

To  conduct  research  for  the  Industry  30 
corporations  and  five  trade  associations  have 
formed  the  Council  on  Atmospheric  Studies, 
which  plans  a  three-year-study  costing  up  to 
85-mlllion  of  how  chlorine-containing  com- 
pounds, including  fluorocarbons.  affect  the 
atmosphere  and  stratosphere. 

Meanwhile,  state  legislators  have  intro- 
duced their  fluorocarbon  bills,  and  the  In- 
dustry has  orchestrated  powerful  lobbying 
efforts  to  turn  them  back.  In  six  of  the  U 
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states  involved,  the  bills  have  been  killed  out- 
right, and  in  four  all  action  on  fluorocar- 
bons is  dormant. 

In  California,  the  bill  was  killed  in  com- 
mittee. According  to  John  C.  Harrington,  a 
staff  consultant  on  the  legislation,  defeat  fol- 
loACd  the  concentrated  efforts  of  DuPont, 
Continental  Can,  American  Can,  the  Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers  Association,  the  Cali- 
fornia Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Teamsters 
union  and  the  steelworkers  union. 

Mr.  Harrington  said  that  one  Senator  on 
the  committee  considering  the  bill  had  been 
visited  by  12  industry  representatives. 

In  New  York,  the  State  Assembly  over- 
whelmingly passed  on  June  2  a  bill  that 
would  ban  fluorocarbon  aerosols  beginning 
Oct.  1,  1978.  unless  tae  state's  envlionment- 
al  commissioner  rules  that  they  are  harmless. 
The  bill  now  awaits  action  in  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee. 

Raymond  L.  McCarthy,  technical  director 
of  DuPont's  Freon  division,  commented  that 
•the  bill  gives  the  industry  the  real  and  im- 
possible task  of  proving  that  something  will 
never  happen." 

In  Congress,  Representative  Paul  D.  Rogers, 
Democrat  of  Florida,  who  chairs  the  House 
subcommittee  on  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment, originally  drafted  an  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  would  have  banned 
fluorocarbon  aerosols. 

However,  under  Industry  pressure,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers' subcommltte  weakened  the  bill  so  that 
Instead  of  requiring  a  ban  it  would  require 
the  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion to  report  to  Congress  within  two  years, 
after  researching  ozone  depletion,  to  recom- 
mend whether  action  be  taken. 

For  now,  the  bill  is  holed  up  In  committee 
but  may  be  spurred  or  even  strengthened  by 
the  recent  Federal  Interagency  task  force's 
recommendations  In  favor  of  a  ban. 

Some  Industry  analysts  estimate  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  ban,  three  to  nine  years  would 
be  needed  to  develop  and  market  substitutes 
which  would  match  fluorocarbon  aerosols  de- 
sirable charfctfrlstlc- — f.-or.ess  of  spray, 
nonflammablllty  and  chemical  Inertness. 

Aerosol  critics  maintain  that  there  need 
be  no  great  search  for  substitutes  at  all. 
maintaining  that  acceptable  alternatives  are 
already  on  the  market.  They  also  criticize 
aerosols  for  wasting  metal  and  being  non- 
reusable  and  expensive. 

A  recent  consumer  study  found  that  one 
aerosol  antlperspirant  costs  4>'i  times  as 
much  per  application  as  did  the  same  com- 
pany's rollon.  The  price  difference  was  at- 
tributed to  most  aerosols  being  composed  of 
45  to  95  per  cent  Inert  Ingredients  (propel- 
lants) and  only  5  to  55  per  cent  active  ingre- 
dients. 

With  aerosols  under  attack,  there  are  signs 
that  non-aerosol  sales  are  rising.  Pump-tops, 
roll-ons,  squeeze  sprays  and  Just  plain  bot- 
tles are  selling  strongly,  and  several  compa- 
nies have  started  actively  promoting  non- 
aerosols. 

Gillette,  whose  Right  Guard  deodorant  and 
Adorn  and  The  Dry  Look  hair  sprays  In 
aerosol  cans  account  for  10  per  cent  of  com- 
pany sales,  has  Just  put  Its  first  pump-top 
hair  spray  on  the  market. 

Bristol-Myers,  which  produces  Ban  de- 
odorant and  Vltalls  and  Clalrol  hair  sprays 
In  aerosols,  has  Introduced  two  new  pump-top 
hair  sprays,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
Carter-Wallace,  marketer  of  Arrld  aerosol 
antl-persplrant.  Is  testing  two  squeeze  spray 
products,  an  antl-persplrant  and  a  hair 
spray. 

Nevertheless,  millions  are  still  buying 
aerosol  cans,  so  the  search  for  equally  at- 
tractive and  convenient  aerosol  substitutes 
to  fluorocarbons  will  continue. 

Last  Tuesday  Johnson  Wax  burst  out  of 
the  starting  blocks  In  the  race  when  it  an- 
nounced that  it  had  reformulated  the  three 
fliiorocarbon-propelled    aerosols — two  Insect 


repellants  and  an  insecticide — in  Its  large 
line  of  household  aerosols  to  allow  them  to 
use  cheaper,  non-suspect  hydrocarbon  pro- 
pellants. 

The  Sterigard  Corporation  of  Irviner,  Calif., 
has  patented  an  aerosol  that  consists  of  a 
plastic  bag  holding  the  active  ingredients, 
with  a  pressurized  gas  surroimdlng  the  bag 
within  the  can. 

The  gas  forces  the  contents  out  of  the  bag 
and  a  break-up  valve  vaporizes  the  contents. 
The  propellant,  which  can  be  a  hydrocarbon, 
carbon  dioxide  or  Just  compressed  air,  re- 
mains In  the  can.  Since  no  propellant  es- 
capes, much  less  Is  needed,  which  makes  for 
a  cheaper  product — and   no  pollution. 

The  question  with  innovative  substitutes, 
of  course,  is  whether  they  will  work.  The 
Davies  Can  Company  of  Solon,  Ohio,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Van  Dorn  Company,  Is  making 
the  Sterigard  can  and  preparing  to  market 
It,  confident  th.-.t  tl.e  product  has  great 
promise. 

However,  the  American  Can  Company, 
having  produced  and  sold  several  thousand 
Sterigards,  halted  production.  It  concluded 
that  they  wouldn't  work  because  of  problems 
in  seaming  their  sides. 


ALBUQUERQUE  JEWISH  WAR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  represent  the  oldest 
war  veteran  organization  in  the  United 
States,  founded  in  March  1896.  Jews 
have  served  with  distinction  in  U.S. 
wars  from  the  Revolution  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  have  always  participated 
militarily  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their 
due  numerical  proportion.  Today  I  am 
proud  to  recognize  that  an  organization 
of  such  fine  men,  Albuquerque  Post  No. 
375,  has  been  established  for  the  first 
time  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Installation  of  officers  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath  to  77  charter  mem- 
bers of  Albuquerque  Post  No.  375  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  took 
place  on  June  14,  1975.  Those  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  this  historic  post 
were  the  installed  oflBcers:  Robert  Flei- 
sher,  commander;  Ben  Sides,  senior  vice 
commander;  Ezra  Secunda,  junior  vice 
commander;  Marvin  DoUin,  quarter- 
master; Ben  Bemknopf,  adjutant;  and 
Charles  Glass,  Esq.,  judge  advocate. 

Also  Involved  in  the  creation  of  post 
No.  375  were  installation  committee 
chairman  Gerald  I.  Felt;  installation  of- 
ficer Lawrence  Mandell,  deputy  of 
Texas  commander; ;  George  Fenster,  na- 
tional deputy  chief  of  staff,  and  Mr.  Sol 
Hoffman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
material  relating  to  this  event  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Gerald  I.  FErr, 
Corralles  Heights, 
Rio  Rancho,  N.  Mex. 

Dear  Mr.  Peit:  I  was  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  institution 
of  Albuquerque  New  Mexico  Post  No.  375  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  July  1975. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  can  be  proud  of 
the  establishment  of  this  first  post  of  such  a 
distinguished  organization  as  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans. 


Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  In  which  my  statement  concerning 
Albuquerque  Post  No.  375  appears. 

May  your  organization  and  Its  members 
enjoy  continued  success. 
Sincerely. 


600  Louisiana  Blvd.,  S.E.. 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  June  22, 1975. 
U.S.  Senator  Jo3t:pa  Montoya, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montota:  As  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Institution  and  Installation 
Committee  of  the  above-mentioned  Post,  and 
on  behalf  of  Foit  376,  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers, I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  wonderful 
telegram  you  sent  to  our  Post  on  the  night 
of  June  14.  1975,  when  we  made  history 
in  the  StJte  of  New  Mexico.  This  Is  the  first 
time  that  a  Jewish  War  Veterans  Post  was 
established  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

We  deeply  regret  your  absence  due  to  pres- 
sure of  Senatorial  business,  but  we  under- 
stand. 

However,  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  our  pro- 
gram that  evening,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  our  program.  Also,  I  am  enclosing  a  photo- 
copy of  the  A'.'-v.r/.^erquc,  r.M.  notice  In  the 
Journal  heralding  the  event.  In  addition, 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  Invitation, 
which  you  no  doubt  have  recel\'ed. 

It  has  been  my  experience  with  Senators 
and  Congressmen  In  the  past,  that  when  an 
unusual  event  about  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans occurs,  of  Interest  to  their  constitu- 
ents, they  Insert  It  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  they  mall  copies  of  such  record 
to  their  voters  In  their  respective  districts. 

In  accordance  with  such  suggestion,  and 
if  you  deem  it  advisable,  we  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  your  Constituents  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity, would  appreclite  and  be  proud  of 
that  fact,  if  you  would  insert  a  statement 
about  the  formation  of  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
Post  No.  375.  I  am  certain  It  would  help  in 
your  campaign  for  Senator  this  Fall,  after 
such  Item  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
U.S.A.  Is  the  oldest  War  Veterans  organiza- 
tion In  the  U.S.  It  was  founded  in  March  of 
1896. 

Should  you  Insert  notice  of  this  event  in 
the  Record,  I  have  also  enclosed  a  List  of 
the  Officers  who  were  Installed  on  June  14, 
1975.  Also  the  names  of  the  Installation  Of- 
ficer and  the  name  of  the  Installation  Chair- 
man. There  were  77  Charter  Members  in- 
stalled that  evening. 

Please  send  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  to  me  at  the  following  address : 

Gerald  I.  Peit,  510  Cerro  de  Ortega  Dr.,  S  J!., 
Corralles  Heights,  Rio  Rancho,  New  Mexico 
87124. 

I  shall  have  them  distributed  amongst  our 
members. 

The  list  of  Officers  Installed  are  as  follows: 

Commander,  Robert  Pleisher. 

Senior  Vice  Commander,  Ben  Sides. 

Junior  Vice  Commander,  Ezra  Secunda. 

Quartermaster,  Marvin  Dollln. 

Adjutant.  Ben  Bemknopf. 

Judge  Advocate,  Charles  Glass,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Installation  Committee — 
Gerald  I.  Pelt. 

Installation  officer,  Lawrence  Mandell, 
Dep't  of  Texas  Commander,  JWV. 

Acting  Texas  Dep't  Officer  of  the  Day- 
George  Penster,  Past  Commander,  Post  369. 
N.J.  &  Nat'l  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu-  time  and  trouble  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  Fleisher, 

Commander. 
(For   the   Commander.   Gerald   I.   Pelt, 
Chairman  of  Installation  Committee) . 
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(From  the  Albuquerque  Journal.  June  12, 

1976] 

JxwisH  Vrrs  to  Takx  Oaths 

VS.  Sen.  Joseph  Montoya,  D-NM.,  will  be 
the  featured  speaker  Oati-jday  at  Installation 
ceremonies  for  offices  of  Albuquerque  Post 
375  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S. 

The  ceremonies,  which  will  include  the  ad- 
ministration of  oath  to  all  charter  members 
Of  the  post,  will  be  held  In  the  Sun  Room  at 
the  Albuquerque  A'xport.  dtocktaUs  will  be 
from  6  to  7  pjn..  the  Installation  ceremony 
will  begin  at  7  p.m.  and  a  buffet  dinner  will 
begin  at  8  pjn. 

Admission  U  $6  a  person  and  tickets  will 
be  available  at  the  door. 

Albuquerque  Post  No.  375,  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  U.SA.  cordially  Invites  you 
to  attend  the  Institution  of  Albuquerque 
Post  No.  376. 

Installation  of  Officers  and  Administration 
of  Oath  to  all  Charter  Members  to  be  held 
on  Sat\irday  night,  June  14,  1976  at  the 
S\m  Room  of  the  Albuquerque  Airport. 

Cocktails:    6:00-7:00   P.M. 

Installation  Ceremony:   7:00  PM. 

Buffet  Dinner:  8:00  P.M. 

Admission  $6.00  per  person,  payable  at  the 
door. 

iMS'irruTiON  or  Albuquehque,  N.  W.  Post  No. 

375,  Jkwisr  Was  Veterans  or  the  U.S.A. 

AND  Installation  op  Officers 

Chairman:  Oerald  I.  Felt,  Dept.  Executive 
Committeeman  of  N.Y.  Past  Comdr.  Bronx 
Coionty  Council,  N.Y.,  Founder,  Organizer  & 
Past  Commander  Pelham  Parkway  Post  No 
769. 

Sun  Boom.  Albuquerque.  SM.  Airport. 
Jime  14, 1975. 


PROGRAM 

Entrance  Music:  Grand  March,  Alda, 
Act  n,  Verdi;  By  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor.  The  American 
Army  (Military  Quickstep)  By  National  Gal- 
lery Orchestra.  Richard  Bales,  Conductor. 
Ruffles  and  Flourishes. 

Preparation  of  Altar  by  Dept.  of  Texas: 
Acting  Officer  of  the  Day  George  D.  Fenster. 
Presentation  of  Colors — Assembly  Bugle 
Call :  Generals  March  by  Eastman  Symphonic 
Wind  Ensemble,  Frederick  Pennell,  Conduc- 
tor. To  the  Colors.  Bugle  Call. 

National  Anthem  and  Salute  to  Colors. 
(Those  not  In  uniform  place  right  hand  over 
heart). 

Posting  of  Colors:  The  Cavaliers  by  East- 
man Symphonic  Ensemble. 

Invocation:  Rabbi  Leonard  A.  Helman  of 
Santa  Pe,  KM. 

Presentation  of  Honored  Guests. 

Introduction  of  Distinguished  Quests. 

Introduction  of  Installation  Officer,  Law- 
rence H.  Mandell,   Comdr.   Dept.  of  Texas. 

Reading  of  Names  of  Charter  Members  of 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  Post  375. 

Institution  of  Post  No.  376:  Carry  On — 
Bugle  Call. 

Members  March  to  Swinging  Down  the 
(aisle)  street  by  Wm.  O.  Street  (drum  solo) 
of  Eastman  Symphonic  Ensemble. 

Presentation  of  Membership  Pins. 

Introduction  of  Distinguished  Quests. 

Installation  of  Poet  No.  375  Officers:  Sound 
Off — Bugle  Call;  You're  In  The  Army  Now  by 
Eastman  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble. 

Presentations: 

Commander's  Cap — ^Irving  Mallot,  Past 
Comdr.  Valley  Stream  Post  No.  670,  N.Y. 

Commander's  Pin — George  D.  Fenster  Past 
Comdr.  Poet  No.  369,  N  J.  Natl  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff.  One  of  Organizers  of  Albuquerque 
Post  No.  376. 

Post  Gavel— Qerald  I.  Felt,  Installation 
Chairman. 

Address  by  UJ3.  Senator  Joseph  Montoya. 

Introduction  of  Idbyor  Harry  KUmey,  of 
the  City  of  Albuquerque. 


Address  by  Robert  Flelsher,  Commander  of 
Albuquerque,  N  JH.  Poet  No.  375. 

Benediction:  Rabbi  Leonard  A.  Helman  of 
Santa  Fe,  NM. 

Closing  of  Altar. 

Retiring  of  and  Salute  to  CoIor3:  The 
American  Flag  by  Eastman  Symphcrlc  Wind 
Ensemble. 

Exit  Music  to  Buffet  Dinner: 

Parade  March  #1— The  Goldman  Band; 
Edwin  Franco  Goldman,  Conductor. 

Colonel  Bogey  M»rch — The  Goldman  Band. 

On  The  Hudson — The  Goldman  Band. 

Musical  Arrangements  by  Gerald  I.  Felt 
(on  tape)  taken  from  official  Army  Field 
Music. 

ACKNOWLEDGE  MENTS 

Thanks  to: 

The  Installation  Committee,  Michael  Hess- 
ler  for  obtaining  the  services  of  the  Kirtland 
Air  Force  Base  Honor  Guard.  Sr.  Vice  Comdr. 
Sides  for  arranging  the  seating  plan  for  the 
dinner,  and  for  doing  a  lot  of  other  work. 
Benjamin  Bemknopf  for  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Dep't  of  Texas  Commander  as 
Installing  Officer.  Marvin  Dollln,  Quarter- 
master of  Post  376  for  his  aid  In  the  program 
and  for  obtaining  the  Commander's  and 
Membership  pins,  and  for  permitting  the 
Post  to  meet  in  his  business  quarters.  And 
to  Sol  Hoffman  for  his  aU  out  help  in  getting 
many  members  into  the  Post. 

Color  Guard  of  the  Kirtland  Air  Force 
Base,  T/Sgt.-Robert  H.  Griffith,  T/Sgt.-James 
B.  Hardin,  T/Sgt.-Dale  L.  Dumell,  AIC- 
Danny  J.  McCroskey  and  AIC-Robert  N.  Lang. 

Organizers  of  Post  875,  Dep't  of  Texas 
Comdr.  Larry  Mandell,  Comdr.  Robert 
Flelsher,  George  D.  Fenster,  Ben  Bemknopf, 
Marvin  Dollln,  Sol  Hoffman  and  Ben  Sides, 
Sr.  Vice  Comdr. 

Frank  Lyons,  Manager  of  Fred  Harvey  Res- 
taurant of  Albuquerque  Air  Base. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION'S   OIL  POL- 
ICY—WHO ADMINISTERS  IT? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  6  months,  the  President's  energy 
proposals  have  been  greeted  consistently 
with  cheers  of  support  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

In  fact,  it  is  often  difficult  for  me  to 
distinguish  between  administration  poli- 
cy and  the  self-interested  proposals  of 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry.  Can  it  be  coin- 
cidental that  significant  numbers  of 
former  oil  company  employees,  lawyers, 
and  consultants  occupy  top-grade  posi- 
tions in  Federal  agencies,  with  respon- 
sibilities directly  affecting  their  former 
employers  and  associates? 

I  asked  the  GAO  to  identify  such  in- 
dividuals in  11  agencies  working  at  the 
aS-13  level  and  above.  All  but  two  agen- 
cies responded  In  whole  or  in  part.  They 
found  at  least  201  people  with  ties  to 
energy  companies.  These  agencies  all 
have  responsibilities  which  bring  them 
into  direct  contact  with  petroleum  com- 
panies. They  administer  vast  F^eral 
budgets,  help  determine  energy  policy 
and  administer  the  regulations  which  are 
supposed  to  implement  that  policy.  At  all 
of  these  stages,  powerful  bureaucrats 
have  Inputs  of  every  conceivable  nature, 
from  the  smallest  adjustment  to  the 
broadest  exemption. 

This  situation  provides  ample  poten- 
tial for  abuse.  Couple  this  with  the  recent 
revelations  of  matter-of-course  cor- 
porate campaign  contributions,  and  you 
have  a  meshing  of  Oovemment  activity 
and  oil  company  Interests  that  bodes  111 


for  the  diffuse,  underrepresented  public 
interest. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  presence  of  for- 
mer oil  executives  In  Government  Is 
nothing  new.  Indeed,  I  fear  that  It  Is 
business  as  usual. 

Yet  I  submit  that  the  presence  of  at 
least  201  foimer  oil  company  employees 
and  affiliates  in  top-level  positions  in  the 
executive  agencies  ibises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  our  energy 
policy. 

The  companies  listed  below  do  not  con- 
trol only  domestic  oil  supplies.  They  con- 
trol production  and  reserves  in  each  and 
every  one  of  the  fuels  available  to  the 
consuming  public  and  to  energy  Intensive 
industries.  They  control  enormous  capi- 
tal reserves,  and  their  financial  behavior 
affects  every  segment  of  our  economic 
lives  from  balance  of  payment  to  unem- 
ployment, to  whether  or  not  you  can 
borrow  money  to  buy  a  house. 

Clearly,  It  would  be  useful,  if  these 
companies  had  a  good  understanding 
with  and  access  to  a  couple  of  Under 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  The  No.  1 
Industrial  corporation  In  the  United 
States,  Exxon.  Is  also  No.  1  In  former 
employees  working  for  the  Government 
Is  there  no  relation  between  these  two 
facts? 

The  overall  figure  of  201  does  not  in- 
clude all  individuals  formerly  associated 
with  oil  companies.  Of  the  11  agencies 
contacted,  the  CIA,  according  to  the 
GAO,  did  not  answer  its  phone.  The 
Commerce  Department  under  Frederick 
Dent  refused  to  comply  with  the  GAO 
inquiry  even  though  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  have 
written  to  Secretary  Morton  to  ask  that 
he  supply  the  information  requested.  The 
Treasury  Department  response  excludes 
certain  personnel.  The  FEA  declined  to 
say  whether  persons  in  its  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  had  had  previous  oil  com- 
pany clients.  Thus,  we  can  assume  that 
today's  figure  is  greater  than  201. 

The  data  I  am  presenting  today  merits 
closer  scrutiny,  for  the  actions  of  individ- 
uals can  be  as  important  as  the  diffuse 
presence  of  many  close  associates  who 
are  sympathetic  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  oil  industry.  Each  agency  has 
its  special  duties  with  regard  to  the  reg- 
ulation or  other  ties  to  the  oil  companies. 
For  example,  though  its  make-up  will 
soon  change,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion was  headed  by  lawyers  whose  law 
firms  represented  corporate  oil  and  gas 
clients.  Can  it  be  any  surprise  that  these 
commissioners,  with  one  exception,  have 
all  but  armoimced  that  they  favor  de- 
regulation of  gas  prices  by  the  regulatory 
agency  they  head? 

In  the  FEA,  65  individuals  have  ties 
with  oil  companies.  Forty-two  had  ties 
smaller  "Independents."  We  must  ask 
whether  this  distribution  does  not  lend 
weight  to  the  argument  that  the  FEA's 
policies  and  enforcement  favor  the  ma- 
jor companies. 

The  allocations  and  equalization  pro- 
grams distinguish  significantly  between 
major  and  smaller  companies,  and  be- 
tween integrated  and  Independent  re- 
fineries. What  better  way  to  ensure  that 
the  point  of  view  of  the  comimnies  which 
dominate  the  olt  Industry  wUl  dominate 
the  Government. 
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FEA  persormel  formerly  In  oil  com- 
pany employ  have  responaibiUty  over 
what  petrochemical  plants  and  refineries 
are  eligible  for  import  quotas ;  set  up  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  the  supposed  gas  and 
oil  shortage;  recommend  changes  In  leg- 
islation and  administration  of  mineral 
leases.  These  are  sensitive  posts  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  oil  and  gas  companies. 

In  the  Treasury  Department,  21  for- 
mer employees  of  oil  companies  are 
spread  among  the  top  grades  and  super- 
grades.  Two  Treasury  undersecretaries — 
one  quit  last  week,  citing  poverty — came 
from  the  oil  companies. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  6  of  the 
19  former  oil  company  employees  serve 
as  consultants — to  the  tune  of  $138  per 
day.  One  wonders  at  the  need  for  six 
"consultants."  What  is  their  role? 

Exxon  it  should  be  remembered,  is  one 
of  the  25  largest  defense  contractors.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  is  formerly 
the  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Sedco,  Inc.  The  Defense  De- 
partment did  not  reveal  or  does  not  ask 
whether  any  payments  were  received  on 
departure  by  the  oil  company  executives. 

In  the  case  of  consultants,  in  addition, 
many  are  still  employed  by  companies 
which  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  con- 
tracts or  regulations.  In  the  Defense 
Department  these  individuals  responsi- 
bilities include  developing  procurement 
policies  and  directives,  for  example. 

The  assertion  that  these  people  are  the 
only  ones  with  the  expertise  to  adminis- 
ter oil  policy  is  false.  There  is  no  need 
for  people  in  policymaking  positions  to 
have  technical  knowledge  of  geology — 
they  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  balance  between  public  Interest  and 
economic  health,  and  of  the  principles 
which  preserve  this  balance.  They  must 
first  be  people  of  judgment — a  good  econ- 
omist i*eads  tables  as  well  as  an  oil  com- 
pany economist. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  of  enormous 
Importance  to  make  these  facts  available 
to  the  public.  They  can  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  contents  of  the  report  from  the 
GAO  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPTROLLEB  GENEBAL 

OP  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  2, 1975. 
Hon.  James  Abourezk, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Aboubezk:  In  your  Novem- 
ber 4,  1974,  letter,  you  requested  that  we 
Identify  individuals  now  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  positions  above  the  GS- 
12  level  who  are  (1)  former  oil  company,  oil- 
company  affiliated,  or  oil-company-related  ex- 


ecutives and  (2)  attorneys  who  themselves,  or 
whose  law  firms,  represent  oil  companies. 
You  requested  that  we  obtain  this  informa- 
tion on  employees  in  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

In  subsequent  discussions  with  your  office, 
we  agreed  to  request  from  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  each  employee's 
name,  grade,  current  position  title,  duties 
specified  by  the  position  descriptio  ,  puh 
date  of  appointment  to  Federal  employment. 
For  the  employee's  former  employment,  we 
agreed  to  request  the  name  of  the  former 
oU  company  or  oil-company  affiliate,  descrip- 
tion of  duties,  and  employment  dates.  We  also 
agreed  to  request  a  list  of  limip-sum  pay- 
ments or  deferred  compensation  rights  re- 
ceived on  separation  from  former  companies 
to  enter  Government  service. 

On  January  17,  1975, 1  sent  a  letter  to  each 
of  the  above  departments  and  agencies  re- 
questing the  information.  Several  depart- 
ments and  agencies  did  not  respond  pre- 
cisely as  requested. 

1.  The  Federal  Energy  Administration  did 
not  provide  Information  on  the  lump-sum 
payments  item  because  it  would  require  con- 
tacting employees  personally.  It  also  did  not 
provide  Information  on  whether  the  47  em- 
ployees in  its  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
had  previous  oU  company  affiliation  because 
its  General  Counsel  believed  providing  the 
information  was  an  invasion  of  privacy  and  a 
detriment  to  attorney-client  relationship. 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense,  because  of 
the  volume  of  personnel  records  at  numerous 
locations,  limited  its  search  of  personnel  files 
to  employees  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  metro- 
politan area  who  were  in  grade  GS-13  and 
above. 

3.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  limited 
its  response  to  (a)  appointed  officials,  con- 
sultants, career  employees,  and  e.ttomeys 
above  the  QS-12  level  -  in  the  bureau-like 
organizations  referred  to  as  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  (b)  supergrade  or  equivalent 
level  Treasury  bureau  officials,  including  con- 
sultants or  exx>ert8  holding  bureau  appoint- 
ments. 

4.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
limited  its  respcnse  to  career  employees 
working  for  the  Government  during  the  last 
10  years. 

5.  The  Department  of  Transportation  lim- 
ited its  response  to  individuals  employed 
during  the  past  5  years. 

Nine  departments  and  agencies  responded 
to  our  request.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  employees  by  department  and 
agency  that  had  previous  affiliation  with  the 
oil  Industry. 

Number  of 

Department  or  agency  employees 

Federal  Energy  Administration *66 

Department  of  the  Interior «86 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 23 

Department  of  the  Treasury 21 


Department  of  Defense ig 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration   16 

Federal  Power  Commission 12 

Department  of  Transportation •>  12 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 0 


Total 201 

■Includes  one  employee  below  the  GS-13 
level. 

^  Includes  two  employees  below  the  QS — 13 
level. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  did  not 
respK>nd  and  our  efforts  to  contact  the  Agency 
to  determine  If  it  plans  to  respond  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

Although  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  he 
should  make  the  requested  information 
available  to  us,  the  Secretary  advised  us  that 
be  was  unable  to  fvuTilsh  the  Information 
because: 

It  was  Impossible  to  identify  the  Individ- 
uals about  whom  the  information  was  sought 
without  a  detailed  analysts  of  the  employ- 
ment records  of  nearly  10,000  employees  and, 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  soliciting 
the  Information  directly  from  employees 
would  rot  result  In  any  aggregate  man- 
hour  savings. 

The  task  was  not  feasible  within  the  time 
allowed,  and 

The  Department  believed  the  release  of 
the  information  for  the  stated  piui>ose 
would  be  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
the  perscnal  privacy  of  the  Individuals  In- 
volved. 

Enclosure  I  contains  our  analysis  of  the 
departments'  and  agencies'  responses.  For 
Federal  employment,  we  have  listed  the  em- 
ployee's name,  grade,  end  position/title.  Our 
analysis  does  not  show  the  grade  level  for 
expert  and  consultant  positions.  However, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  such  individuals 
are  paid  the  maximum  rate  allowable — the 
dally  equivalent  of  $36,000  per  annum  or 
$138  for  each  day  services  are  rendered.  For 
the  employee's  former  employment,  we  have 
listed  the  company  name,  position/title,  and 
any  lump-sum  payments  or  deferred  com- 
pensation rights  received  at  time  of  separa- 
tion from  the  company.  We  also  compiled 
a  list  of  examples  of  the  duties  performed 
by  the  employees  in  their  Federal  positions. 

Enclosure  n  contains  the  department's  or 
agency's  letter  transmitting  the  requested 
Information  to  us  and  fact  sheets  on  each 
employee.  This  enclosure  also  includes  the 
replies  we  received  from  the  departments  or 
agencies  that  did  not  provide  the  requested 
information.  The  transmittal  letters  con- 
tain the  rationale  used  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  In  responding  or  not  respond- 
ing to  the  request. 

We  trust  the  information  furnished  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  your  request.  We  do 
not  plan  to  distribute  this  report  further 
unless  you  agree  or  publicly  announce  its 
contents. 

EUCES  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 


LISTING  OF  FORMER  OIL  COMPANY,  OIL  COMPANY  AFFILIATED  AND  OIL  COMPANY  RELATED  EXECUTIVES  AS  WELL  AS  ATTORNEYS  WHO  THEMSELVES  OR  WHOSE  LAW  FIRMS  REPRESENT 
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Federal  employment— Federal  Energy  Administration 


Former  employment 


Employee  name 


Grade 


PositionAttle 


Company  name 


PositionAitle 


Lump-sum  pay- 
ments or  deferred 
compensation  rights 
received  on  separa- 
tion. 


Adie,  Joseph  H GS-13 Personnel  management  specialist Texas  Oil  Co Warehouseman Notgiven. 

••«,      OU  JF.  Esse  standard  Oil  Co Weighttwolter/electrician Notgiven. 

wwen,  Robert  R i. GS-14 Physical  science  administrator Westgate-Greenland  Oil  Co District  geologitt Notgiven. 
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LISTING  OF  FORMER  OIL  COMPANY,  OIL  COMPANY  AFFILIATED  AND  OIL  COMPANY  RELATED  EXECUTIVES  AS  WELL  AS  ATTORNEYS  WHO  THEMSELVES  OR  WHOSE  LAW  FIRMS  REPRf««t 
OIL  COMPANIES  NOW  WORKING  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVtRNMENT  IN  POSITIONS  PBIMARILY  ABOVE  THE  GS-12  LEVEL_Co„tlnued  " 


Federal  employment— Federal  Energy  Administration 


Former  employment 


Employee  name 


Grade 


Position/titia 


Company  name 


Position/title 


Lump-sum  payments 
or  deferred  compen- 
sation rights  receive! 
on  separation 


Allen,  Texas  W GS-14. 


Arena,  William  H GS  13. 

Ashman,  Herbert  J GS-14.. 


Director,  operations  division.. LaSalle  Refining  Co Laborer. Not  given 

Texas  Co. . .... .......  Combustion  engineer.".".'.'.".".'.'.".".'.'.".".".'  Not  given' 

Midwestern EngineeringCo Procurement officernegotiator  Notaiven 

Baroid  Sales  Co. Engineer  and  negotiator "" '"  NotEiven 

Selt-employment.. Ovi^nerof  a  drilling  mud  and  chemical  com-'  Notgiven' 

pany,  oAner  of  an  oil  well  servicing  com- 

u    f        „.,  P^ny,  and  oil  and  gas  lease  operator. 

Harbinger  Oil Vice  president  and  office  manager Not  given. 


Congressional  and  intergovernmental 

relations  officer. 
Indust.ial  specialist Shell  Oil  Co 


Banker,  Robert  0 GS-15 

Benny,  Robert  I GS-14 

Carson,  William GS-15 


Not  given. 
Not  given. 


Coble,  James  A NA. 


Conant,  Melvm  A Exec,  level  IV...  Assistant   administrator   for  interna- 
tional energy  affairs. 

Supv.  financial  analyst 

Industrial  specialist 


Connor,  Edward  G GS-15 

O'Andrea,  Lucio  A GS-I5II.III 


Management  trainee,  special   task   force 

member,  real  estate  analyst. 

'"''" District  representative  and  real  estate  agent 

Supervisory  ^rice  analyst Union  Oil  Co  of  California AaoSntSerk  Nnt  c.m.„ 

-  Economist...., Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp Kmic  Analyst "  No  K 

-  Petroleum  engineer Co"t;n«ntal  Oil  Co.... Senior  enginee?. •.":::."";: Nogvan 

Shell  OH  Co....  Technical  specialist. Ill: Ko  fJen 

ffl'-employment Petroleum  consultant """'  NoUven 

Standard  Oil  Co Sales  research  analyst.. ..:..:..:::;:::::  Notfivln' 

"'''''''  Oil  Co Market  research  analyst;  economist;  man- 
ager, domestic  economies;  chief  econo- 

txxon  Corp.. Senior  government  relations  counselor Notgiven. 


Member,  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 


Day,  Duane GS-15. 


Douglas,  R.  Dean 

Oupuy,  Kenneth  L 


GS-12.... 

GS-15.... 


Not  .?iven. 
Not  Jiiven. 
Not  ijiven. 
Not  given. 


Eaati,  Ali GS-15. 

Gill,  James  R GS-15.. 


Greenwell,  Darrell  D GS-13 

Guier,  Donald NA 


«t'^''„9'L''°^'' Fmancial  analyst/computer  analyst 

Ohio  Oil  Corp... Roustabout  

_  J    ...  Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp..  Junior  D°troleum  officer  

-  ^"O"'""'  ""'"^«"»'  "«=«"''- G""Oil  Co '..._-.  Manage',  Set  S 

-  Program  analyst Oasis  Oil  Co AcS'tinB  analvst  Not  o   « 

..  Acting  regional  administrator Standard  Oil  of  California.".".":.":;:::  SS'scVurs'pedal  assistant  for "explVrl"  Z  g^ivln 

..  International  economist Iranian  Oil  Refining  Co FinanciaTTalyT"*- 

_.    ,  Gulf  Oil  Corp Economist 

..  Petroleum  engineer Sunray  Oil  Co ::::::::::::  pX"lion"engineer-""-- 

Eason.Oil  Co vice  president 

Gill  Oil  Co Preiiripnt 

supv^ase  resolution  officer ohi3  OH  Co :::::::::::::::  Ap^Seeiect?ician::::: 

Para-Lux  Corp Engineer 


Expert. 


Haase,  John  E.,  Jr GS-13 

Hall,  George  E GS-17. 

Harnish,  Douglas GS-15 

Hawes,  Donald  K NA...': 


Hunt,  Leon 

Kahl,  Robert  M 

Kane,  Robert  J 


Engineering  and  Mgt.  Consultant.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::^;  Not 


Not  given. 
Not  given. 
Not  given. 
Not  given. 
Not  given. 
Not  given. 
Not  given. 


given. 


NA.... 

GS-13. 

GS-15. 


Petroleum 
Corp. 

F^^lnagef::::::::::::::::::::::  K^^lcebn  co::: S**  administrative  specialist ;  no.  given. 

i^St^--^' ^i?^'ifr^"^^-:::::::;;;;;;  ^i^&.!r^:EEE^  zbi 

consultant..., Union  Texas  Natural  Gas Secretary  and  treasurer.  .  Notgiven 

Consulta,,t...i        Klhrfc::::::" ^^ag^«nancial  control :::::::::  Not  given: 

industrial  spetiahst KewaneeOHCo    ::::::::  vfcep'residentV:::::-- Zf'yZ 

m"  hi?o  (iM  rl,?,!       " Computer  application  supervisor Not  given 


Industrial  specialist... 


Kane,  Robert  J. 


S!°'''i*,°JLCorp Senior  processing  engineer Notgiven. 

^""  "" ''° Senior  operations  analyst,  senior  market    Notgiven. 


Kennon,  Philip  F GS-14 

Kourkourmelis,  Dennis GS-14:! 


_  u  ,            ...  development  analyst.' 

.  b.  Holappa  and  Associates Associate  consultant. 


Not  given. 


Lagace,  Gerald  L GS-15 

Langdon,  James  C GS-14. 

Layno,  Salvador GS-13 

Lewis,  John  R GS-14' 

Lewis,  John  R 


Proeram  analvst  r^ZTol^f^  °''  "^""'"^  Co".:::::  Manager,  petrochemica["plan"ning:::::::::  Not  given 

K?=^^kt:::::::::::::::::  S^'^^^Afr.^;:::::::  ?Sl  :=:::::::::::'::: Zh 

irien  OH.    ...        _ Planning  and  process  engineer Not  siven 


Amerada  Hess  Corp 
Economist.... Gulf  Oil  Corp 


g  and  process  engineer Notgiven. 


Corp.  planning  engineer 

Economist. 


Notgiven. 


..  Supv.  econ.  stab,  law  specialist American  Petroieum'i'n'stitute:: AttorneJ    Not  fin 

■"  EwnoS  "^""*'  "■"""• 1"'"*°*'  ^"^  (PhiHipines)....-.-."..";.:  LuSio'n  specialist::".".".::."."'.". ?,!  I^en 

-■  ^"'"'"""' ??r„i";H  afr°" '^" —  -  Engineering  trainee  and  senior  engine^"r:::  NJflven 

I -  ufn  ro  ,■      .  rh-ii  p- Assistant  office  manager  and  engineer Notgiven 

Mid-Continental  OH  i  Gas Assistant  to  vice  president......  ..  No  Iven 

National  Petroleum  CouncH Technical  coordinator  Z\zZTn 


Lichtenwalter,  Charles GS-13. 

Luhrs,  Lawrence GS-15.. 


M        ^ ,  r.     ,„  ...         Technical  coordinator Not  eiven 

Auditor  i  ^r;  °i' P",  (Calif.) Consultant.  ."oi  given. 

""d"" -I Lakata  Petroleum  Corp. 


Not  given. 


Malin,  Clement  8 6S-15 

Maple,  Ivan  F GS-14" 

Mayfield,  Ira  C ::  GS-14: 

McCool,  James  A GS-15. 


D.,„,„      -      .     .  -.v;- Accounting  and  office  manager.'..:.::::':  Not  given 

Physical  science  administrator ^^^»^'(^hsidiaFy  of '  ^^/'^l^^r^^^S^.;^,  Z& 

Union  OH  Co).  and  Geophysical  analyst. 

Exploration  Consultants,  Inc Geophysical  supervisor Not  given 

Je^S^adnHnistrator::::::::  a^ll^ingc;,:::::::::-""--- Ef^ir^^         -'Zl^z 

HeHandExpiojation  Canada,  Ltd....  President:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::""  Not  liven 

Seismograph  operator  and  pety.  chief :  Notgiven: 


Director,  operations  division. 


Mehocic,  George  E GS-14. 

M«t2,  Alfred  C GS-13 

Mitchell,  Robert  W GS-16' 

Morris,  James  P GS-14' 

Muller,  John  G "  SS-lSj 


Nugent,  John  M.,  Jr GS-14 

Oliver,  David  R :  GS-15' 

Oiiborne,  John  H GS-14 


International  Petroleum  di  Columbia 

Ltd. 

clf^'Ll^*'?'*"'"  ^°'^ Assistant  geographical  field  supervisor Not  given 

•  Executive  assistant ^^S  Refin^ci^::::;;:  fro^.t'^^^^.V"'''''''''' KSlK' 

_  .    .  Exxon  Corp  Anaiu^t  I'ui  Kiveii. 

Supervisory  industrial  specialist B.P.  Oil  Co     "  Sails  rn'anaeer" Notgiven. 

Regional  admin  strator Exxon         r!„.,Tmf!!„;;D  l-V Notgiven. 

Program  analyst  MobHOiVcorn ■  5«"efal  manager,  Pakistan Notgiven. 

Mechanical  enrineir JI^SJ  ;i  n^iS" --;>.- Vil-- Presidential  interchange  executve Notgiven 

mecnanical  engineer ?^"'''^'*  °''  Co.  of  California Associate  mechanical  Ingineer  .  No  gven 

Arabian  American  Oil  Co Sr.  steam  power  engineer  and  desalination"  Not  given" 

specialist,  staff  engineer— utilities  and 
Staff  assistant  t  i  process  engineer. 

Asst  director  M-o"gram"s'a-n-danaiysi-s:::  iS  Refini'ng 'Co'.:::': sSpmisor'''''''"'  "'"'*' Z  S^. 

Program  analyst Ashland  Oil  8  Refining-co::::::::::  Notgiven.:.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  Z^Z: 
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Federal  employment— Federal  Energy  Administration 


Former  employment 


Employee  name 


Grade 


PositionAitle 


Company  name 


PositionAitle 


Lump-sum  payments 
or  deferred  compen- 
sation rights  received 
on  separation 


Parker,  ;iorbert  A. 


GS-13 Geologist. 


Pecoraro,  Joseph GS-14. 


Supervisory     resource 
specialist. 


Carter  Oil  Co 

British  Oil  Development  Co.,  Ltd 

E.  I.  Dupont  De  Nemours  &  Co 

Stanolind  Oil  &  Gas  Co 

B&GOil  Basin  Drilling  Co 

Davis  Bros 

Kewanee  Oil  Co 

Georator  Corp.  and  Empire  Petro- 
leum Co. 
development  Esse 


Pelto,  Chester  R.... 

Perry,  Dell  V 

Powers,  E.  Lloyd... 

Presley,  Donald  R.. 
Santogrossi,  Fred  A. 

Stein,  David  L 

Stein,  David  L 

Story,  Joseph  C 

Thompson.  Burlock. 

Topping,  Clyde  P... 
Tukenmez,  Ercan... 

Vinson,  Stanley  L... 
Warner,  Arthur  J... 
West,  George  W.... 


GS-15.. 
GS-15.. 
GS-15.. 

GS-13.. 
GS-14.. 

GS-14. 

6"S^"r4".: 
GS-15.. 

GS-13.. 
GS-14.. 

GS-13.. 
GS-15.. 
GS-13. 


Supervisory  geologist.. 

Assistant  director 

Distribution  specialisL. 


Auditor 

Financial  analyst 

Director,  industrial  systems  and  data 
analysis. 

International  economist 

Economist 


Standard  Oil  Co 

Humble  Oil  Co 

Ciilf  Hcs.  a  D:vj!spment  Co 

.  Shell  Oil  Co 

.  California  Research  Corp.  (Standard 
Oil). 

.  Texaco,  Inc 

.  Exxon  Corp 


Beck  Oil  Co. 


Industry  economist. 
Economist 


Willock,  Jack 

Willock,  Jack 

Wood,  Samuel  0... 


Worley,  Emory  K. 
Yost,  Stewart  W.. 


GS-13. 

"gs'-ts: 


GS-13.. 
NA 


Auditor 

Physical  scientist 

Supervisor  case  resolution  officer 


Petroleum  engineer 

Petroleum  engineer 


Federal 'State  liaison  officer 

Expert— energy  resource  development. 
Office  of  Program  Analysis  and  Eval- 
uation). 


Self-employment — 

Notgiven 

Texaco 

Mobil  Oil  Co 

Mobil  Oil 

Petrofina  Canada  Ltd 

Mobile  Oil  Corp 

Premeir  Oil  Refining  Co 

American  Oil  Co 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 

Sinclair  Oil 

Sinclair  Venezuelan  Oil 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co 

Tenneco  Oil  Co 

Continental  Oil  Co 

California  Co.  (now  Chevron  Oil  Co.). 

Fleet  Drilling  Co 

Star  Oil  Co 

Man  Drilling  Co.,  and  Virson  Oil  Co. . . 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Self-employment  (Exploration   and 

Logging  Co.) 
Shell  Oil  Co 


Miscellaneous  geologist Notgiven. 

Geologist Notgiven. 

Geologist. Notgiven. 

Sub-surface  geologist Notgiven. 

Consulting  geologist Not  given. 

Geologist Notgiven. 

Manager,  special  projects Notgiven. 

Consulting  geologist Notgiven. 

Engineering  and  operation  advisor Not  given. 

Manager,  engineering  research Notgiven. 

Terminal  superintendent Notgiven. 

Senior  research  geologist Notgiven. 

Supervisor Notgiven. 

Drilling  engineer  and  petroleum  geologist...  Not  given. 

Accountant Notgiven. 

Analyst,  system  analyst,  and  senior  financial  Not  given. 

analyst 

President Not  given. 

Notgiven .: Notgiven. 

Notgiven. Notgiven. 

Economist.. Notgiven. 

Energy  economist — .  Not  given. 

Economist Not  given. 

Economist. Not  given. 

Notgiven Notgiven. 

Assistant  supervisor  of  accounting Not  given. 

Roustabout  exploration  geologist Notgiven. 

Not  given Not  given. 

Petroleum  engineer Not  given. 

Petroleum  engineer Not  given. 

Petroleum  engineer Notgiven. 

Petroleum  engineer Not  given. 

Engineer Not  given. 

Engineer Notgiven. 

Production  superintendent Not  given. 

.  Chief  engineer Nstgiven. 

Petroleum  engineer Not  given. 

Engineering  aide Not  given. 

Not  given Not  given. 

.  Exploitation  engineer Notgiven. 


Listing  of  former  oil  company,  oil  company 
affiliated  and  oil  company  related  executives 
as  well  as  attorneys  who  themselves  or  whose 
law  firms  represent  oil  companies  now  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  In  positions 
primarily  above  the  GS-12  level. 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRATION 

Excerpts  of  duties  performed  by  the  above 
employees : 

Performing  economic  analyses  of  current 
and  proposed  energy  conservation  measures. 

Coordinating  and  Implementing  programs 
for  energy  self-sufficiency. 

Determining  eligibility  of  petrochemical 
plants  and  refineries  for  import  quotas. 


Analyzing  capacities  and  facilities  for 
transmission  and  distribution  of  natural  and 
manufactured  gas. 

Identifying  factors  causing  oil  and  gas 
shortages  and  developing  programs  to  alle- 
viate this  problem. 

Analyzing  current  and  projected  events 
and  proposed  actions  in  the  United  States 
and  worldwide  on  oil  and  gas  supplies  and 
requirements. 

Dealing  with  exploration  of  crude  oil,  nat- 
ural gas,  and  geothermal  fluids. 

Discharging  operational  responsibilities  in 
the  restriction  of  Importation  of  crude  oils, 
unfinished  petroleum  oils,  and  finished  petro- 
leum products. 


Developing  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion and  administration  procedures  to  update 
mineral  leasing  acts. 

Dealing  with  the  development  and  relia- 
bility of  United  States  access  to  foreign 
energy  supplies  and  the  energy  relationship 
of  the  United  States  to  other  nations. 

Developing,  reviewing,  and  coordinating 
policies  related  to  internationally-oriented 
activities  in  area  of  energy  matters,  multi- 
national corporations,  equitable  allocation, 
pricing  and  utilization. 

Keeping  informed  on  the  economic  condi- 
tions and  developments  in  and  between  en- 
ergy producing  nations  and  Industries. 


LISTING  OF  FORMER  OIL  COMPANY,  OIL  COMPANY  AFFILIATED  AND  OIL  COMPANY  RELATED  EXECUTIVES  AS  WELL  AS  ATTORNEYS  WHO  THEMSELVES  OR  WHOSE  LAW  FIRMS  REPRESENT 
OIL  COMPANIES  NOW  WORKING  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  POSITIONS  PRIMARILY  ABOVE  THE  GS-12  LEVEL 


Federal  employment— Department  of  the  Interior 


Former  employment 


Employee  name 


Grade 


Position,title 


Company  name 


Position/title 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred 
compensation  rights  received 
on  separation 


Adams,  Maurice  V  GS-13 Area  oil  and  gas  supervisor Century  Services,  Inc 

Avery,  William  H GS-15 Staff  assistant  to  Assistant  Secre-    Clinton  Oil  Co 

tary— Energy  and  Minerals. 

Beasley,  D.  Otis  NA Consultant Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).. 

Blankennagel,  GS-13 Hydrologist Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  K. 

Petroleo  BrasileiroS.A 


Brown,  William  S  GS-U Patent  attorney Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 

Carlson,  Denton  W GS-13 Chief,  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Min-    Tidewater  Oil  Co 

erals.  Division  of  Resources. 

Chapman,  C.  Brewster,   GS-15 Assistant  Solicitor,  Territories American  Pipeline  Corp 

Jr.  Underground  Storage  and  Exploration 

Inc. 
Fisher,  C.  Keith GS-13 Geologist  (administrative) American  Stratigraphic  Co 


Froelich,  Albert  J GS-13 Geologist San  Jose  Oil  Co.,  Inc 

Canso  Oil  &  Gas  Ltd 

Magellan  Petroleum  Corp. 

Garrity,  Thomas  A GS-14 Field  solicitor Creole  Petroleum  Corp.... 

Hammett,  Judge  6S-14 Administrative  Law  Judge Sinclair  Refining  Co 

William  £. 


Owner Sold  complete  interest  to  individual  party 

Vice  president. None. 

Attorney— client None. 

Party  chief— Field  geology None.  • 

Geological       supervisor— Exploration    None. 
manager's  staff. 

Patent  attorney None. 

Engineeringandoperationssupervisor..  None. 

Attorney None. 

Vice  president  and  general  counsel None. 

Vice  president  Lump-sum  payment  of  $6,885  received 

from  profit-sharing  retirement  plan 
through  Great  West  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Surface  geologist  party  chief None. 

Senior  Subsurface None. 

Chief  geologist  and  acting  manager None. 

Senior  seismologist $15,000  (lump  sum). 

Staff  attorney     Withdrawal    of    funds    paid     in     under 

company  retirement  program  in  lump- 
sum payment 
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Fe<ter»l  twployment— Department  of  the  Interior 


Employee  name 


Grade 


Posltlon/titie 


Company  name 


Former  employment 


Position/title 


Horowitz,  Raymond  H..  6S-14 Research  diemist 


Hubbert,  M.  King. GS-17. 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred 
compensation  rights  received 
on  separation 


Research  geophysicist. 

Jennings.  Thomas GS-12 Petroleum  engineer. . 

Kennedy, Joseph  B... 


*■"■"'''• Research  chemist Lump-sum  payment  for  unused  vacK,; 

trme.  Payment  may  also  have covereda 
^    .    ,  „  small  personal  contribution  to  companv 

Central  Research  Laboratories Commercial  develoomeni  retirement  fund.  ""' 

*Tl!^f  j:!^-.3hell  Oi, Co..Shel,    Not  iden^!^l^r^Sreomi,ai.^:::  Accrj^ retirement  payments  of  «08  per 


Development  Co. 
Mobile  Oil  Co.de  Venezuela Senior   petroleum    engineer/planning 


associate. 


Knl™/'*^"''  ^-—  Sf-}f Administrative  Uw  Judge  .  Howrev  ft  Simon  »  !?°= 


Publications. 
"S-15 Member  (Administrative  Judge) 


Nimball,  Sherman  P.. 

X-MmanJohnA GS-15 Coal  pSii?!  ^IS^S'"''' 


Lantz,  Robert  J GS-15  Geologist  ti.  '„       „ 


Assistant  to  chief  geologist.'."."!!!"."  None.' 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co staff   attorney  on   staff  of  general    None" 

"'"*""'"'"°^ '«."♦""'  ^o"'  <=°-  "  continental    AssS'vice  president-sales None. 


month  from  Shell  following  statuton 
retirement  at  age  60.  ^ 

None. 

None. 


assTsUntV"Miironmwt"c"  U.S.  Potash'*  Ch"emieVl"c6::":::::;:  ViMtresfdenL.^^^^': Retirement  (lump-sum), 


.  .  region -..-....vq.  vu vice  pn 

Mothershead.  James  R.  GS-13 Assistant  Regional  ^licitor Carter  Oil  Co.  (wholly-owned  subsid- 


T 


ri'Z'mSHH-ii ^-\l-—  A»«tant  Solicitor 

S"".  David Gs-M.:::::  ^k:""/~/////"/-:::-  tSJ^'oi  c?"""**"""^ 


lary  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.J.  (now 

Exxon). 
Covington  &  Burling 
Aramco 


None 

Ive  vice  president None. 

None. 

Landman ^n 


personal  contribution  to  the  comoanv'i 
retirement  system  (lump-sum). 


Associate «... 

BiBF^^=-  SSSiSr;::;;;:::::::;:::  £  ""*"  * 


Signal  Oil  Co" — '  pIKT  ^''agw----"""-'-'!!"!  None! 

c^pany  .me-n^^iin:::::::::::::  gffl&„suitai^:::::::::::::  '.^ 

Gulf  nil  r-nrn 7?°'"^^  - --.- -  - ._.    NonR 


Shreve,  Dewitt  C  eS-15 Attorney-adviser  Su;roti7o"''"*  ""'  ^'''"--"----"^^^^^^^^  SeluSd  """■"" '*°"''' 

Simmons.  GaylonH..  Jr.  6S-15 Staff  asLstant  to-A^irtintSicV.:-  G"ufofcorp f 2"  rV-H-^--.-. "one. 

tary,  Management  (as  member  Manager  of  budget  and  financial  analy-    On 


of  President's  executive  "inter- 
change program). 


Soller.  Charles  M GS-15  Assistant  «nli<-itnr  o      ,, .  - 

Spencer.  C.  W gH? gSiS  '"  I""  °''  ^o 

T«es.nJaxJ....:...:  gTi":—  ?f!?!^-'!':i-.v_-: -.-.--„— " Texaco- 


sis  forGulf  Oil  Trading  Co.,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 


l-year  leave  of  absence  without  Day 
from  Gulf  but  will  continue  insurance 
coverages  related  to  group  life,  accident 
disability,  and  health.  Also  will  receive 
benefit-service  credit  under  the  Gulf 
annuities  and  benefits  plan  and  contrib- 
Senior  attorney ^one     '**'"""*"*  P'^"  ''"^'"8  *"^  lea"*- 

J»«r-- §1:11 '"-■—<p»~u,».„..c,«,.  «,.,.„  c",.- ff SSsi'S-- KK=ajK^^ 

President  and  manager sold  business  to  private  party. 


Oil  Co. 


Training  officer  and  stoff  engineer."  Atlantic  Richli4id'"Co" 


lilsUng  of  former  oU  company.  oU  com- 
pany affiliated  Pnd  oil  company  related  exec- 
utives as  well  as  attorneys  who  themselves  or 
whose  law  firms  represent  oil  companies  now 
working  for  the  Federal  Government  in  posi- 
tions prlmarUy  above  the  G&-12  level. 

DKPASnCZNT  or  TH»  INTERIOR 

Excerpts  of  duties  performed  by  the  above 
smpioyees : 

Supervising  oU  and  gas  operation 

Preparing  and  prosecuting  patent  applica- 
tions and  licenses.  kk""* 

Performing  scientific  work  In  the  study 
appraisal,  and  exploration  of  mineral  fuels! 


Developing  theoretical  analyses  of  geologic 
structure  and  processes  and  conducting 
studies  of  energy  resources. 

Collecting  and  analyzing  offshore  engi- 
neering and  environmental  data  concerning 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  program 

R«nderlng  legal  advice  on  problems  result- 
ing from  the  expanded  energy  related  activi- 
ties. 

Approving  permits  on  shore  for  oil  and  gas 
lease  management. 

Conamunlcatlng  with  Individual  members 
of  Congress  on  administration  and  policy 
matters  affecting  energy  and  minerals. 


Presiding  over  formal  hearings  held  by  the 
Department. 

PormiUatlng.  directing,  and  evaluating  aU 
programs  related  to  geoscience  information 
service,  e.g.,  oU  and  gas  resources. 

rtetermlnlng  appeals  by  contractors  on 
disputed  questions. 

Directing  research  and  design  of  auto- 
mated systems  used  to  plan  and  manage  a 
national  program  of  energy  and  mineral 
resource  evaluation  and  lease. 


Developing  training  programs. 


Federal  employment-Nuclear  Regulatory  Commissi( 


Former  employment 


Employee  name    Grade 


Position/title 


Company  name 


PositionAitle 


S^Gl/nVn"'*''''^-  ^i'.* Nuclear  engineer 

Bright.  Glenn  0 STS> Permanent    technician    "mimbe'r", 

rinkman.  Donald  S...  GS-,4 Coo'So^r^',^ fi^hn^l^S- 

K'^iL-b::;:::  i:}h:::  fer^:::::::::::::: 

Buck.  John  H..  Or GS-18 Vice  chairman,  atomic  safety  and 

licensing  appeal  panel. 

""""•■"""•J GS-17 Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Admin- 

istration. 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred  com- 
pensation rights  received  on  separation 


PhHIiofKe^im  ri"*' '"' Nuclear  safety  engineer Not  given. 

Pnillips  Petroleum  Co Research  and  development  technical    None. 

Rockwell  International Res'eaTch 'engineer  and  quality  assur-  Not  given 

Gulf  General  Atomic SysCemsTneineer  v..     '  ■. 

Monsanto  Co.  (Lyon  Oil  Affiliated)-."::  '&[=;- m-a-.eriiis  "and  «m."  S  K°m"e^f '• 

Sooony-vacuum  Oil  Co.  (now  Mobil    MaliTr.'physics  division  of  Socony  None. 
We^  SurvM*  inr                                  ,,. research  department. 

EG  ft  G  7nc         ^'"  r'r."'"'  '""  ««"*"'  manager...  None. 

*  ^' '™ Assistant  to  vice  president None.  "■ 

"•CUbS  ofK  *'G*lnT)'."*    ''''"*'''  «"'♦*"♦  ♦"  "'«"'•"♦ «<"••• 
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Federal  employment— Federal  Energy  Administration 
Grade  PositionAitle 


Former  employment 


Employee  name 

Burkhardt,  Winston 

Butler,  Walter  R.... 

Colton,  John  P 

Kovacs,  John  M 


Company  name 


Position/title 


Lump-sum  payments 
or  deferred  compen- 
sation rights  received 
on  separation 


GS-15. 


GS-16. 


Sr.  chemical  engineer Arco  Chemical  Co — 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Sinclair  Rubber,  Inc.. 

Branch  chief,  DRL Aerojet  General  Corp. 


GS-14 Fuel  fabrication  engineer Gulf  United  Nuclear  Corp. 

GS-14 Mechanical  engineer Aerojet-General 


Krug,  Harry  Eueristus 

Peter,  Jr. 
Larson,  Howard  James. 


Nk;holson,  Richard  8. 
Norberg,  James  A 


GS-14 Licensing  project  manager Exxon  Nuclear. 

GS-17 Director,  materials  and  fuel  cycle 

facility  licensing. 


Allied-General    Nuclear   Services   (a 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.). 
General  Atomic  Co.  (a  Royal  Dutch 
Shell  affiliate)  in  partnership  with 
Allied    Chemical    Corp. 

NA  Consultant Exxon  Nuclear  Co.,  Inc 

GS-'l's' Research  engineer Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  Idaho  Nuclear 

Corp.,  Inc. 


O'Kelly,  Arlie  A 

Parker,  Frank  L 

Schamberger,  Robert  D 

Schroeder,  Frank,  Jr.. 

Sly,  Douglas  K 

Smiley,  S.H 

Wilson,  Thomas 
Rupert,  Jr. 


NA Consultant - 

NA Consultant ---- 

GS-15 Chief,   experimental   gas  cooled 

reactor  safety  research  branch. 

GS-17  Acting  Director,  Division  of  Tech- 

nical Review,  Office  of  Nuclear 
Reactor  Regulation. 

GS-14 Nuclear  materials  engineer 

GS-18 Director,  Office  of  Special  Studies. 

GS-16 Acting  Director,  Office  of  Opera- 
tions Evaluation. 


Standard  Oil  Co.— Indiana 

Atlantic  Richfield  Hanford  Co 

Gulf  Nuclear  Fuels  Co.  (and  predeces- 
sors). 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Kerr  McGee  Nuclear  Corp 

NUMEC— subsidiary  of  Atlantic  Rich 

field. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co 


Site  manager Not  given. 

Research  chemist Not  given. 

Chemist Not  given. 

Physics  supervisor Fully  vested  retirement  benefits  remaining 

in  effect  with  annuity  type  compensation 

to  begin  at  age  65. 
Quality  control  manager Standard  severance  payment  for  released 

employees. 
Engineering  specialist Fully  vested  in  retirement  plan  (after  10 

yr  service)  and  4  weeks  severance  pay 

when  laid-off. 
Senior  nuclear  engineer None. 

President  and  general  manager None. 

Director  of  engineering None 

Manager  of  licensing  'or  enrichment..  NA. 

Section  chief J2,2f      ■   or  interest  in  Idaho  Nuclear 

Investment  P!an. 
495  shares  of  Phillips  Petroleum  stock  for 

interest  in  PPC  Investment  Plan  (prior 

to  July  1969). 
Paid  in  deferred  annuity  with  Metropolitan 

Life    Insurance   Co.   (PPC   and    INC 

retirement  program). 

Consultant Unknown. 

Consultant NA. 

Manager,  physics  and  math  department.  Not  applicable. 

Manager,  water  reactor  safety  program    None— withdrew  from  savings  and  retire- 
office,  ment  plans  on  termination  of  employ- 
ment. 

Health  physicist None. 

Manager,  research  and  development...  Not  given. 

Manager,  loft  project  manager  engineer-    None, 
ing  and  test  branch 


'  Scientific  and  Technical  Schedule— equivalent  to  GS-16, 17.  or  18. 


Listing  of  former  oil  company,  oil  affiliat- 
ed and  oil  company  related  executives  as  well 
as  attorneys  who  themselves  or  whose  law 
firms  represent  oil  companies  now  working 
for  the  Federal  CJovernment  in  positions  prl- 
marUy above  the  GS-12  level. 

NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

Excerpts  of  duties  performed  by  the  above 
employees : 

Ck>nductlng  hearings  on  the  licensing  of 
nuclear  power  plants. 

Analyzing    and    evaluating    existing    and 


proposed  nuclear  facilities  with  regard  to 
safety. 

Reviewing  applications  for  licenses  to  con- 
struct reactors  and  facilities  that  manufac- 
ture reactor  fuel. 

Performing  studies  to  improve  systems  for 
safeguarding  strategic  nuclear  material. 

Developing  and  Implementing  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  regulations  for  safeguards  and 
environmental  consideration  for  pKJssession 
and  utilization  of  special  nuclear  material. 

Developing  and  implementing  standard 
technical  specifications  for  power  plants,  re- 
search and  test  reactors. 


Maintaining  liaison  with  the  technical 
members  of  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Board  Panel. 

Providing  scientific,  technical  and  admin- 
istrative direction  to  gas-cooled-reactor-safe- 
ty-research  projects. 

Acting  as  a  consultant  on  problems  related 
to  handling  of  radioactive  waste. 

Directing  the  technical  review,  and  evalua- 
tion of  safety  and  environmental  aspects  of 
applications  for  construction  of  nuclear  pow- 
er plants. 


LISTING  OF  FORMER  OIL  COMPANY,  OIL  COMPANY  AFFILIATED  AND  OIL  COMPANY  RELATED  EXECUTIVES  AS  WELL  AS  ATTORNEYS  WHO  THEMSELVES  OR  WHOSE  LAW  FIRMS  REPRESENT 
OIL  COMPANIES  NOW  WORKING  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  POSITIONS  PRIMARILY  ABOVE  THE  GS-12  LEVEL 


Federal  employment— Department  of  the  Treasury 


Former  employment 


Employee  name    Grade 


Position/title 


Company  name 


Position/title 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred 
compensation  rights  received 
on  separation 


Bates,  John  C,  Jr GS-15 Attorney-adviser  (tax  legisla- 
tion). 

Beardsley,  Bruce  M GS-16 Director,    Office   of   Computer 

Science. 

Bennett,  Jack  F Executive  level     Under  Secretary  for  Monetary 

III.  Affairs. 

Dam,  Kenneth  W NA Consultant  (intermittent) 

Essley,  Philip  L GG-IS' Program  analysis  officer 


Milbank,  Tweed.  Hadley  &  McCloy...  Not  given Received  only  accrued  salary  and  profit 

sharing. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co Manager,  computer  science  branch None. 


Evans,  Samuel  C GS-13 Equal     opportunity     specialist 

(contract  compliance). 
Gerard,  Robert  A GS-17 Director,  capital  markets  policy. 

Gibbs,  Lawrence  V GS-18 Assistant  Commissioner  (tech- 
nical). 

Goodman,  Richard  M..  6S-14 Attorney-adviser  (general) 

Heng.  Donald  J GS-14 Attorney-adviser  (tax    legisla- 
tion). 
Hickman,  Frederic  W...  Executive  level     Assistant  secretary  for  tax  policy. 

IV. 
Kemple,  Roger  J GS-15 Special  projects  officer 


Director.  ESSO  International J138,000  (lump  sum.) 

Consultant Not  given. 

Senior  petroleum  engineer None. 

Reservoir  engineer  supervisor None. 

Acting  production  coordinator — Eastern  None. 
Hemisphere. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  and  subsidiaries 

(New  Jersey). 

Kirkland  &  Ellis 

Ohio  Oil  Co.  (now  Marathon  Oil  Co.). 

Skelly  OilCo 

Sinclair  International  Oil  Co.  (now 

part  of  Atlantic  Richfield).  ,. ..       ,....,.  .  .     , 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co Corporate  personnel  adviser.... None  (other  than  normal  compensation). 


Wilner.  Cutler  ft  Pickering 

Branscomb,  Thomasson.  Gary  ft  Hall. 


Anderson.  Mori,  ft  Rabinowitz.. 
Brobeck,  Phleger,  &  Harrison... 


Hopkins,  Sutter,  Owen,  Mulroy.  & 

Davis. 
Gulf  Oil  Co 


MacDonald,  David  R...  Executive  level     Assistant    secretary    (enforce- 
IV.  ment,  operations,  and  tarih 

affairs). 

Mackour,  Oscar  M GS-15 International  econofflist 

Footnote  on  fallowing  page. 


Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hodson.  Chaffetz  & 
Masters. 


Associate  Severance  pay,  $1,000  return  of  Keogh 

plan  contributions.  J2.500  (approxi- 
mately). 

Pirtner  -    -  - $550  per  month  from  March  1973-August 

1975  (pay-out  of  partnership  capital 
attributable  to  partnership  interest). 

Attorney None.  .    „-^   . 

Associate  Approximately  $l./00  for  accrued  vaca- 

tion. 

Partner Received   percentage  share    of   fees    tor 

work  done. 

Region  marketing  manager None  (but  retained  his  hospitalization, 

certain  company-paid  moving  expensM, 
and  vested  interest  In  a  retirement 
program). 

Attorney None. 


Baker  &  McKenzie Attorney None- 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) Financial  analyst. None. 
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Federal  employment— Department  of  the  Treasury 


Employee  name    Grade 


Former  employment 


Position/title 


Company  name 


Position/title 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred 
compensation  rights  received 
on  separation 


Mann,  Phillip  L GS-18.. 

McCracken,  Paul  W....  NA Cons'ultenUintermittenf) Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio Director 


t""^"'.  Office  of  Tax  Legislative    Fulbright  S  Jaworski Partner. 


Nauheim  Stephen  A...  NA_ Consultant  (intermittent) Surrey  Karasik  and  Mor<;p 

Rhodes,  Theodore  E....  GS-15 Attorney-adviser  (tax  Icgislatiin)""  ?.''"^>'' '^«L«"<  ^nd  Morse. 


wo'fijon.  forester,  Hoiioway.'ciinVo'n;'  Associate.";.".":::.":::::::::::::::::::  {Jonl'"*"' 

Schmnults,  Edward  C.  Executive       Under  Secretary  of  Treasury White  &  Case 


Not  given. 

Receiving  stipend  on  a  deferred  compen- 
sation basis  (3  annual  installments) 
Also  owns  300  shares  of  stock  in  com- 
pany. 


*'"''*'■  "''"* ^^vel'v.     '^'ilVSe'''''"' '"'"""  "''*•  ^'^""'-  ^'""«"'"-  ^"'^""-  *  Clark..  Attorney  and  partner 


Partner Not  given. 

None. 


Whitherell.  William  H..  GS-17 International    economist    (Direc-    Esso  Eastern   Inc  Fin,n,i,i     ^  ■     ^■ 

tor.  Office  of  Financial  Resources).                    '       I'^flf^  ""^  economic  advisor:  econ-  Record  a  merit  payment  of  $5,00C  during 

""""•  his  last  month  of  regular  employment 

Economi^r  *"  ,  ^"°  Eastern,  Inc.,  prior  to  going 

-  economist o„  igg^e  of  absence. 


Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jersey. 


>  Equivalent  to  GS-16. 

Listing  of  former  oil  company,  oU  company 
afWlated  and  oil  company  related  executives 
as  well  as  attorneys  who  themselves  or  whose 
law  Arms  represent  oil  companies  now  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  in  positions 
primarily  above  the  GS-12  level. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREASURY 

Excerpts  of  duties  performed  by  the  above 
employees: 


Serving  as  a  legal  advisor  on  tax  legislation 
and  assisting  In  providing  leadership  to  as- 
sure an  Integrated  legislative  program  on  tax 
matters. 

Developing  and  coordinating  Executive 
Branch  policy  and  research  activities  con- 
cerned with  the  structure  and  operations  of 
the  capital  market. 


Conducting  analyses  of  and  developing  and 
coordinating  policies,  plan,  and  programs  of 
all  headquarters  activities  such  as  tariff  ad- 
ministration and  law  enforcement. 

Supervising  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  a  computer  service  center. 

Advising  and  counseling  management  on 
such  functions  as  management  and  orga- 
nl2atlonal  analysis  and  data  processing. 


Listing  of  former  oil  company,  oil  company  affiliated  and  oil  company  related  executives  as  well  as  attorneys  who  thfm^fi  vfq  no  «/uncr  ■ .«,  c.-.c  „ 

OIL  companies  now  working  for  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  POSmONS  PRIMARILyTbOV^^^^^^^^  ''''''"*' 


Federal  employment— Department  of  Defense 


Former  employment 


Employee  name 


Grade 


Position/title 


Company  name 


Position/title 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred 
compensation  rights  received  on 
separation 


Computer  systems  analyst... 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Anderson,  Herbert  R GS-13 

Clements,  William  P Executivelevel 

n  "• 

ct»^tLi°^J-,—r 9^}t Supv.  operations  research  analyst. 

Gallagher,  Wilham  C GS-13 Architect. 

Hawkins,  Glenn  J    GS-13 Sanitary  engineer".'.".: 

Hudiburgh,  Gary  W GS-14 Attorney  advisor  (general) 


Ladd,  Frederick  A GS-13 

Leonard,  Robert  E GS-13 

Mandoff,  Morton  A NA 

McOougal,  Myres  S :    NA 

Merii,  Edward  W GS-l'3 

Monismith,  Carl  L :  NA 

Nichols.  Joe  E 6S-13 

Packard,  David NA 

Rawson,  Bruce  S GS-lY 

Reed,  Thomas  C Executive"  level" 

IV. 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co Junior  operations  research  analyst 

^''°'^°-  '"' Chairman  of  board  and  chief  execu- 

..   „  ...  -  five  officer. 

She  I  Oil  Co _  Sales  representative 

Gulf  Reston _ Architect  

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey).:::::  Sanitary  engi"n"ee'r" 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) Not  specified...      

Carter  Oil  Co Geophysical  e'ngineer  "(at"o"n'e""p"e7iod" 

r  „  ,      „  .  ■     -  during  employment). 

Frontier  Rehning  Co Land  superintendent.. 


Mechanical  engineer  (general) 

Attorney  adviser  real  property  leg 
Consultant 

Consultant ::::: 

Realty  specialist i . 

Consultant.. 1 ' 

Mathematician : 

Consultant :::::: 

Operations  research  analyst....::: 
Director,  telecommunications  and 


Reese  Howard  r  re  ij  command  and  controlsystem. 

bH?.;  i^m"  1  £^"^* ^°'°'^"  affairs  spec  aiist 

ci   M'-'rT'*.^--n- "* Consultant j 

Slichter,  Charles  P NA Consultant  ^ 


Lago  Oil  &  Transport  Co.,  Ltd Engineer  "A" 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co Attorney        

GUI' .Oil  Co Unknown";;::;: ■■"■ 

Wobile/Texaco Consultant 

pfri'^  ?il\V  ir '^^"^^''  assistant  real  Vstate"  "d'e"p"t"; 

Pac  'C  Gas  «  Elect  Co Unknown 

I.  L°'H'Jf?"/^^^/''-■- Research  programef;;:::::::""" 

Standard  Oil  of  California Director 

Geophysical  Service,  Inc Geophysicist 

Quaker  Hill  Oil  Co.,  Bradley  Expio-    Partner        

ration  Co.  

Overseas  Tankship  Corp 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Co 

Texaco 


Executive  trainee. 

Engineer , 

Consultant 


Unknown. 
Not  given. 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Not  given. 
Not  given. 

.  Mutually    agreeable     retainer    and 

separation  arrangement. 
.  Unknown. 
.  Unknown. 
.  Unknown. 

Not  given. 
.  Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
.  Not  given. 

Unknown. 

Not  given. 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Not  given. 


Listing  of  former  oU  company,  oil  company 
affiliated  and  oU  company  related  executives 
as  well  as  attorneys  who  themselves  or  whose 
law  firms  represent  oU  companies  now  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  (iovemment  in  positions 
prlmarUy  above  the  GS-12  level. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Excerpts  of  duties  performed  by  the  above 
employees : 

Providing  team  leadership  in  the  analysis 
of  system  requirement  documentation  and 
the  development  of  computer  system. 

Furnishing  technical  guidance  and  Infor- 


mation in  the  field  of  family  housing  de- 
sign and  estimating. 

Developing,  issuing,  and  updating  procure- 
ment policies  and  directives. 

Developing  improved  procedures  and  tech- 
niques associated  with  the  functional  design 
of  water  quality  control  techniques. 

Preparing  legislation  and  reports  on  pro- 
posed legislation  affecting  acquisition,  man- 
agement, and  disposition  of  real  estate. 

Providing  advisory  services  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  professional  standards,  re- 
search and  development  and  program  devel- 
opment. 


Providing  technical  assistance  and  guid- 
ance In  the  conduct  and  analysis  of  all  phases 
of  engineering  investigations  of  structure 
foundations  and  flexible  airfield  pavements. 

Developing,  constructing,  and  analyzing 
mathematical  models. 

Coordinating  telecommunications  and 
command  and  control  systems. 

Advising  on  developments  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. International  relations,  national  and 
military  policies. 

Providing  legal  advice  on  International  law 
matters  concerning  the  use  of  the  ocean  and 
coastal  waters. 
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Federal  employment— Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration 


Former  employment 


Employee  name 


Grade 


Position/title 


Company  name 


Position  /title 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred  compen 
sation  rights  received  on  separation 


Christman,  Robert  D...  GS-13 Chemical  engineer 

Coe,  OuuglasG <3G-13' General  engineer 

Kisslinger,  Carl NA Consultant 

Lacey,  JamesJ GS-14 Chemical  engineer 

Leahy,  Philip  C GG-14' Chief,  real  estate  and  mainte- 
nance management  branch. 

Lindseth,  Victor NA Consultant 

Mazzocco,  Nestor  John.  GS-13 Supervisory  chemical  engineer 

McBride,  John  A NA Consultant 


Gulf  Research  &  Development  Co Senior  project  engineer. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co Facilities  manager 


Continental  Oil  Co Consultant , 

Phillips  Petroleum Chemical  engineer 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey Chief  process  engineer 

Consolidation  Coal _ Senior  project  engineer 

Gulf  Oil  Corp Senior  project  engineer 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  (changed  to      Assistant      manager,      maintenance 
Idaho  Nuclear  Corp.,  July  1966).  branch. 

Manager,  maintenance  branch. 
Gulf  Mineral  Resources  Co Consultant 


Consolidation  Coal  Co.. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 


Project  engineer. 


Mott,  William  E STS^... 

Randall,  James  E GG-4».. 

Rives,  Wayne  W GG-14 ». 

Roberts,  David  J GG-15«. 

Stafford,  Glen  A GG-14J. 

Steffgen,  Frederick  W..  GS-14.. 

Yavorsky,  Paul  M GS-15.. 


Thermal  applications  specialists...  Gulf  Research  &  Development  Co. 


Attorney.. 

Industrial  relations  officer 

Operations  analyst 

Chief,  Test  Construction   Bridge 

Nevada  Operations  Office. 
Research  supervisor,  chemistry... 

Research  supervisor,    exploratory 
engineering. 


Jersey  Nuclear  Co.  (affiliate  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey). 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co 


Senior  chemist 

Staff  technical  assistant  to  manager, 
experiment  station  pilot  group. 

Manager,  experiment  station  pilot 
plant  group. 

Assistant  superintendent,  engineering 
experiment  station. 

Manager,  development  branch 

Assistant  technical  director,  R.  &  D 

Chief,  applications  engineer 

C.  &  P.  technical  director 

Director,  chemical  technology 

Research  physicist  head,  nuclear  sci- 
ence section. 

Supervisor,  nuclear  applications 

Staff  attorney 


None. 

Granted  10  weeks  severance  pay  and  4 
weeks  vacation  pay  tor  total  of  13,576.03. 
None. 
None. 


Lump-sum  payment  from  Idaho  Nuclear 
Corp.  for  portion  of  thrift  plan  in  amount 
not  readily  available. 

Owns  few  shares  of  Gulf  Oil  Co.  stock  for 

which  he  receives  $16  per  year. 
Received  employee  contributions  made  to 

the  company  investment  plan. 
None — Has  retirement  plan  which  was 

left  with  company  and  stock  valued  at 

$17,000  to  $18,000. 


Esso  Research  &  Englneeering. 
Crest  Exploration  Co 


Job  analyst 

Salary  administrator.. 
Manager  of  personnel. 
Engineer 

Production  manager.. 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co Research,  associate-catalysis. 


Consolidation  Coal  Co.  (affiliate  of 
Continental  Oil  Co.). 


Supervisor  in  process  research. 


Lump-sum  payment  on  contributions  into 
retirement. 

None. 

None,  but  stated  his  retirement  was  with- 
drawn In  lump-sum. 


None. 

Termination  bonus  equal  to  1  month's 
salary. 

Lump-sum  payment  of  $6,024  was  re- 
ceived upon  leaving  Atlantic  Richfield. 

Lump-sum  payment  of  monthly  contribu- 
tions plus  dividends  into  the  general 
employees  investment  plan. 


>  Equivalent  to  GS-13. 
2  Equivalent  to  GS-14. 

Listing  of  former  oil  company,  oil  com- 
pany affiliated  and  oil  company  related  ex- 
ecutives as  well  as  attorneys  who  themselves 
or  whose  law  firms  represent  oil  companies 
now  working  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
positions  primarily  above  the  GS-12  level. 

ENERGY     RESEARCH      AND     DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Excerpts  of  duties  performed  by  the  above 
employees : 
Planning  and  directing  a  systematic  ap- 


3  Scientific  and  technical  schedule,  equivalent  to  GS-16,  17,  or  18. 
•  Equivalent  to  GS-15. 


proach  on  the  development  and  Improvement 
of  coal  liquefaction  process. 

Performing  legal  staff  work  on  matters 
arising  from  problems  encountered  In  the 
prosecution  of  it?  office  activities. 

Supervising  the  broadening  and  strength- 
ening of  fundamental  and  applied  research 
on  energy  technology. 

Planning,  scheduling,  coordinating  and 
administering  contractors'  activities  on  au- 
thorized engineering,  construction,  drilling, 
mining  and  maintenance  projects. 

Advising  on  the  development  and  formula- 


tion of  agency-wide  policies,  principles,  and 
standards. 

Planning,  developing,  and  implementing 
real  estate,  maintenance,  machine  tool  and 
related  equipment  management  programs. 

Reviewing,  analyzing  and  reporting  on  the 
cost,  configuration,  schedule  and  develop- 
mental basis  of  a  fuel  processing  facility. 

Consulting  with  engineers  for  dual  pur- 
pose nuclear  plant  locations. 

Analyzing  economic  and  technological 
characteristics  of  enriched  uranium  activi- 
ties. 


LISTING  OF  FORMER  OIL  COMPANY,  OIL  COMPANY-AFFILIATED  AND  OIL  COMPANY-RELATED  EXECUTIVES  AS  WELL  AS  AHORNEYS  WHO  THEMSELVES  OR  WHOSE  LAW  FIRMS  REPRESENT 
OIL  COMPANIES  NOW  WORKING  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  POSITIONS  PRIMARILY  ABOVE  THE  GS-12  LEVEL 


Federal  employment— Federal  Power  Commission 


Former  employment 


Employee  name 


Grade 


Position/title 


Company  name 


Position/title 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred 
compensation  rights  received 
on  separation 


Baker,  Frank  E GS-14. 


Geologist. 


Horror,  John  W GS-13. 


Boyd,  Ellis  R.,  J  r GS-14. 

Jensen,  William GS-16. 

Johnson,  John  Roy GS-14.. 

Loring,  William  T GS-14. 


Supervisory    regulatory    gas 
utility  specialist 


Head,  planning  and  special 
projects  section. 


Standard  on  &  Gas  Co 

Canada  Southern  Oils,  Inc. 

Honolulu  Oil  Corp 

NA 

Herb  J.  Havrthorne,  Inc 

Sohio  Petroleum  Co 


Gulf  Oil  Corp. 


NA. 

Marathon  Oil  Co.. 


Asst.  area  geo None. 

Staff  geologist 

District  geologist 

Independent  geologis 

Asst  sales  manager None. 

Staff  engineer,  district  superintendent, 
staff  mechanical  eingineer,  unit  engi- 
neer, district  engineer. 

Production  engineering  and  asst.  dis-    None, 
trict  engineer. 

Consultant None. 


at- 


Administrative  law  judge.. 


Supervisory  regulatory  gas 
utility  specialist. 

Supervisory  general  engineer- 
ing. 


Beber,   Klutznick   &    Beber,  (now 

Beber,  Richards  et  al.). 
Aledo  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Inc.  (sold  to 

Sierra  Petroleum  Co.,  Inc.). 
Core  Laboratories,  Inc 


Roustabout  (laborer),  assoc.  petroleum  Retirement   benefits   payable   upon 

engineer.  tainment  of  retirement  age,  by  Marathon 

Area  petroleum  engineer,  petroleum  engi-  Oil  Co.  through  his  retention  of  a  vested 

neer,  engineer  trainee.  right  in  their  retirement  plan. 

Associate None. 

Production  superintendent  and  engineer:  None,  but  received  2  weeks  pay  upon 

general  manager.  termination  of  employment. 

Engineering  employee None. 


U.S.  Branson Engineering  employee. 


None. 
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Federal  employment— Department  of  Defense 


Former  employment 


Employee  name    Grade 


Posltlon.lltle 


Company  name 


Position/title 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred 
compensation  rights  received  on 
separation 


Merriam,  Prof.  Daniel  F.  NA.^ Consultant 

Moody.  Rush,  J r NA Commissioner.. 


Nassikas.  John  N Executive  level 

ill. 


Union  Oil  Co..  California Geologist 

Stubbeman.  McRae,  Sealy,  Laughlin    "    ' 
&  Browder. 


None. 


Chairman. 


'^'^"®' Received  balance  in  his  capital  account 

his  share  of  profits  and  return  of  con- 
tribution to  firm  retirement  fund,  upon 
Baker.  Botts.  Andrews  &  Shepherd    Defense  trial  attorney withdrawal. 

««„i„r  o,,.— ,  Received  balance  of  proportionate  shareof 

Senior  partner the  undistributed  net  income  of  mS 

firm,  balance  in  the  capital  account, 
and  a  settlement  amount  of  his  partner- 
ship share  on  account  of  dissolution  oi 

...  the  firm. 

Associate None. 


Wig 


iin.  Nonrie,  Sundeen,  Nassikas 
Pingree. 


O'Mahoney,  Robert  M..  6S-15 Office  of  Special  Assistant....  Ross,  McCord,  Ice  S  Miller  (now  Ice, 

D..,~i.  ri...i„  c  /....•.  »L  m\ei,  Danadio  &  Ryan). 

Reusch,  Charles  F GS-13 Chemical  engineer Amoco  Chemicals  Co Research  engineer None,  but  has  12  shares  of  stock  in  Wiml 

Thomas,  Weldon  L GS-13 General  engineer...., IFHGasCo..._ President  and  general  manager  None'*" 

General  Gas  Corp District  manager. 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology Associate  prof,  and  department  head,  gas 

engineering  technology. 


-J- 


Listing  of  former  oil  company,  oil  company 
affiliated  and  oil  company  related  executives 
as  well  as  attorneys  who  themselves  or  whose 
law  firms  represent  oil  companies  now  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  In  positions 
primarily  above  the  OS-12  level. 

rXDEBAL    POWEB    COMMISSIOK 

Excerpts  of  duties  performed  by  the  above 
employees: 


Presiding  over  formal  administrative  hear- 
ings and  Issuing  orders  and  rendering  deci- 
sions on  cases  heard. 

Supervising  and  programming  technical 
Investigations  relating  to  producer  rate  cer- 
tificates involving  natural  gas  companies. 

Engineering  the  analysis  of  transmission 
system  pipeline  applications. 

Preparing  reports  analyzing  the  present 


and  future  avaUabUlty  of  fuels  for  electric 
power  generation. 

Monitoring  current  natural  gas  supply 
levels  and  demand. 

Consulting  on  geostatlstlcs  and  editorial 
matters. 

Writing  opinions,  orders  for  members,  and 
providing  written  analysis  of  pending  casca 
for  the  Commission. 


USTING  OF  FORMER  OIL  COMPANY  OIL  COMPANY  AFFILIATED  AND  OIL  COMPANY  RELATED  EXECUTIVES  AS  WELL  AS  ATTORNEYS  WHO  THEMSELVES  OR  WHOSE  LAW  FIRMS  REPRESFNT 

OIL  COMPANIES  NOW  WORKING  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  POSITIONS  PRIMARILY  ABOVE  THE  GS^IZ  LEVEL 


Federal  employment— Department  of  Transportation 


Former  employment 


Employee  name 


Grade 


PositionAitle 


Company  name 


Position/title 


Lump-sum  payments  or  deferred 
compensation  rights  received 
on  separation 


Aubry.  Robert  F GS-14 

Boyce,  James  W GS-13 

Denny,  John  R GS-13 

Englander,  Irwin GS-13 

Grtgory,  James  B Executive  level 

III. 


Petroleum  engineer 

Supervisory  electrical  engineer. 
Highway  engineer 

Operations  research  analyst.., 
Administrator 


Marathon  Pipeline  Co Project  engineer 

f ""  Oil.Co Electrical  engineer  for  refineryproiects' 

bnellOiICo Senior  asphalt  representative. . 


Lundgren,  Jerome  F. ..  GS-12. 
Pittee,  Frank  S GS-14. 

Thomas,  James  C GS-14. 

Thompson,  Basil  H.,  Jr.  GS-Il.. 
White,  John  B GS-13. 

Wisleder,  Robert  W....  GS-14.. 
Wood,  Leonard  E GS-15.. 


Attorney-adviser _ , 

Highway  safety   management  spe- 
cialist 


Transportation      safety      manager 

(pipeline). 
Attorney-adviser , 

Transportation  industry  analyst '. 

Electronics  engineer i 

Supervisory  environnMiital  science 
research  specialist 


Standard  Oil  of  Indiana Not  given 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California Research  chemist  section" leader  (ana-' 

Ivtical  research);  section  leader 
(product  evaluation);  supervisor 
(product  research);  manager  of 
marketing  planning;  manager  of 
environmental  sciences;  manager  of 
research  olanning. 

Texaco  Inc General  sales  representative.. 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co Lubrication  engineer,  wholesale  sales 

.  .  management  specialist. 

''"^  Oil  Co Assistant  manager  and  sales  engineer, 

pipeline  sa'es. 

Consumers  Power  Co Senior  engineer  (general  gas  dlstribu- 

Hunt  Oil  Co Not  given None 

'"*•* Merchandising  salesman,  merchandiV  None 

ing    sales    representative,    district 
supervisor— TBA  sales,  distr.ct  sales 
J    „  supervisor. 

Amerada  Petroleum  Corp Not  given  (college  student)  None 

Mobil  Oil  Co suff  geologist .-....'.V.".".".'  Noiw. 


None 
None. 

$7,0(KI  deferred 
installments. 
None. 
None. 


pay   in   5  annua 


None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 


Mobile  Oil  de  Venezuela. 


Not  given  (graduate  student  training 
program.) 


None. 


Listing  of  former  oU  company,  oU  companycepts   and   channel   control   procedures  for 


affiliated  and  oil  company  related  executives 
as  well  as  attorneys  who  themselves  or  whose 
law  firms  represent  oil  companies  now  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  in  positions 
primarily  above  the  GS-12  level. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   TRANSPOETATION 

Excerpts  of  duties  performed  by  the  above 
employees : 

Reviewing  and  approving  state  standard 
specifications  and  plans  proposed  for  use  on 
Federal-aid  highway  construction. 

Conducting  model/intermodal  programs  In 
pipeline  safety. 

Developing    communication    system    con- 


satellite  air  traffic  control  systems. 

Serving  as  an  expert  in  petrolexmi/llquld 
matters  and  carrying  out  natural  gas  en- 
gineering functions. 

Determining  and  establishing  program 
policies,  objectives  and  priorities,  and  direct- 
ing the  development  of  action  plans  to  ac- 
complish the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  mission. 

Planning  and  supervising  a  program  of  re- 
search to  devise  more  eflfectlve  means  to  pro- 
tect highway  systems  against  the  natural 
hazard. 

Enstirlng  safe  water  supplies  for  roadside 
rest  areas. 


Advising  on  all  electrical  engineering  mat- 
ters related  to  the  power,  heating  and  Illumi- 
nation of  ships  and  small  boats  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Initiating,  preparing,  and  reviewing  instru- 
ments, documents  and  correspondence  per- 
taining to  legal  aspects  of  various  programa 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  buslneMt 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


My  26,  1975 
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TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1976 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  8597,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  8597)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  bill  Is  lim- 
ited to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  1  hour 
on  any  amendment  and  30  minutes  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regard- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  amendment  as 
original  text. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  $27,000,000"  and 
insert  •■$27,500,000"; 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  "$6,750,000"  and 
insert  "$6,875,000"; 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  "$2,400,000"  and 
insert  "$2,580,000"; 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  "$600,000"  and 
insert  "$645,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  "$14,000,000"  and 
Insert   '$12,000,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  4,  insert: 
Orants  to  the  Hoover  Institution  on  Wab, 
Revoltttion,   and  Peace 

For  payments  to  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  as  provided  by 
Public  Law  93-585,  $7,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  January  2.  1980. 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  "$310,000,000"  and 
insert  "$304,920,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  "$77,600,000"  and 
insert  "$76,230,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  "$41,441,000" 
and  insert  "$41,230,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  "$10,360,000" 
and  Insert   "$10,307,500"; 

On  page  6,  line  8,  strike  "$44,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$44,500,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  "$11,000,000" 
and  insert  "$11,125,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  22,  strike  "$766,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$771,500,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike  "$191,250,000" 
and  Insert  "$192,875,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  "$825,200,000"  and 
Insert  "$833,000,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  11,  strike  "$206,250,000"  and 
Insert  "$208,250,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  "$92,000,000"  and 
insert  "$95,250,000"; 

On  page  9,  line  5,  insert: 
Revolving  Pond  For  Advance  Payments  to 
DNrTED  States  Intebnationai.  Ant  Carriers 

There  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  $7,000,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  Revolving 


Fund  pursuant  to  section  2602(c)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code. 

On  page  11,  line  14,  strike  "$1,000,000"  and 
insert  "$500,000"; 

On  page  11,  line  16,  strike  "$250,000"  and 
Insert  "$125,000": 

On  page  12,  line  3,  strike: 

Expansion  of  Defense  Production 

EXPENSES,    defense   PRODUCTION   ACT 

For  payment  of  interest  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  on  the  current 
market  value  of  the  Inventory  of  materials 
procured  under  section  303  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2093),  as  of  the  first  day  of 
each  fiscal  year  commencing  with  July  1, 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  711(b)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  UJ3.C. 
App.  2161   (b)),  $16,200,000. 

For  payment  of  "Expenses,  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976,  $3,800,000. 

On  page  12,  line  21,  strike  "$104,000"  and 
Insert  "$274,000"; 

On  page  13,  line  2,  strike  "$26,000"  and 
Insert  "$68,500"; 

On  page  13,  line  23,  strike  "$23,600,000" 
and  Insert  "$24,000,000"; 

On  page  14,  line  2,  strike  "$5,875,000" 
and  insert  "$6,000,000"; 

On  page  14,  line  7,  strike  "$530,000"  and 
insert  "$730,000"; 

On  page  14,  line  9,  strike  "$132,000"  and 
insert  "$182,500"; 

On  page  14,  line  16,  strike  "$8,900,000"  and 
insert  "$8,500,000"; 

On  page  17,  line  11,  strike  "$94,500,000" 
and  insert  "$94,700,000"; 

On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  "$23,625,000"  and 
insert  "$23,675,000"; 

On  page  19,  line  26,  strike  "expended"  and 
Insert  "September  30, 1976"; 

On  page  20,  line  3,  strike  "to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended"; 

On  page  23.  line  1,  strike  "$1,116,354,000" 
and  insert  "$1,142,554,000"; 

On  page  23,  line  2,  strike  "$62,586,000"  and 
Insert  "$63,786,000"; 

On  page  23,  line  3,  strike  "(except  as  pro- 
vided herein) "; 

On  page  24,  line  2,  strike: 
Provided  further,  That  all  amounts  remain- 
ing unobligated  on  September  30,  1976,  In 
connection  with  projects  specified  in  Public 
Law  93-381,  under  the  heading  "Federal 
BuUdlngs  Fund,  Limitations  on  Availability 
of  Revenue,"  subsection  7(a),  are  hereby 
rescinded  and  shall  be  deposited  in  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States 

On  page  24,  line  13,  strike  "$440,000,000" 
and  insert  $447,000,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  14,  strike  "9380,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$397,000,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  16,  strike  "$63,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$64,000,000"; 

On  page  25,  line  16,  strike  "$1,141,354,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,059,300,000"; 

On  page  25.  line  21.  strike  "274,050,000" 
and  insert  "$281,700,000"; 

On  page  25,  line  22,  strike  "$26,300,000" 
and  Insert  "$27,700,000"; 

On  page  25,  line  25,  strike  "$110,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$111,750,000"; 

On  page  26,  line  1,  strike  "$95,000,000" 
and  insert  "$99,250,000"; 

On  page  26,  line  2,  strike  "$15,750,000" 
and  insert  "$16,000,000"; 

On  page  26,  line  8,  strike  "$274,060,000" 
and  Insert  "$281,700,000"; 

On  page  26,  line  10,  following  "United 
States",  insert  the  following:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  moneys  now  or  hereafter  de- 
posited Into  the  fund  established  by  section 
210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  490(f)),  and  available  pursuant  to 
annual  appropriation  Acts,  may  be  trans- 
ferred and  consolidated  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  Department  Into  a  special  account 


pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  Act  of  June  14, 
1946,  60  SUt.  259  (40  U.B.C.  296) ,  in  accord- 
ance with  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
such  section. 

On  page  27,  line  11,  strike  "$160,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$159,000,000"; 

On  page  28,  line  14,  strike  "$40,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$39,750,000"; 

On  page  28.  line  15,  Insert: 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ACTIVITIES 
GENERAL  SUPPLY  FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  "General 
Supply  Fund",  $65,000,000. 

On  page  30,  line  24,  strike  "$16,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$15,000,000 '; 

On  page  31,  line  2,  strike  "$4,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$3,750,000"; 

On  page  31,  Une  19,  strike  "$940,000"  and 
Insert  "$1,700,000"; 

On  page  31,  line  21.  strike  "$335,000"  and 
Insert  "$425,000"; 

On  page  32,  line  8,  strike  "$246,152"  and 
Insert  "$300,000"; 

On  page  32,  line  15,  strike  "$61,538"  and 
Insert  "$75,000"; 

On  page  37,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  Insert  ", 
except  as  provided  in  section  204  of  ti-.e  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1975  (Public 
Law  93-554)"; 

On  page  38,  line  24,  Insert: 

Sec.  508.  Except  for  expenditures  for  Presi- 
dential travel  contained  In  the  White  House 
Office  appropriation  or  except  for  expendi- 
tures by  the  Treasury  Department  for  legiti- 
mate law  enforcement  purposes,  either  of 
which  may  be  expended  in  a  confidential 
manner  when  appropriate,  no  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  may  be  expended — 

(a)  pursuant  to  a  certification  of  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States 
unless — 

(1)  such  certification  is  accompanied  by,  or 
Is  part  of,  a  voucher  or  abstract  which  de- 
scribes the  payee  or  payees  and  the  items  or 
services  for  which  such  expenditure  Is  being 
made,  or 

(2)  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to 
such  certification,  and  without  such  a  vouch- 
er or  abstract.  Is  specifically  authorized  by 
law;  and 

(b)  unless  such  expenditure  is  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  Is 
specifically  exempt  by  law  from  such  an 
audit. 

On  page  40,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
Insert  "South  Viet  Nam,"; 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  point  of  or- 
der shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  the  agreement  to 
this  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  am.  pleased 
to  present  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  appropriations 
bUl  for  fiscal  year  1976,  HJl.  8597. 

The  President's  budget,  as  amended, 
requested  $6,330,463,000  for  programs 
and  activities  under  this  appropriations 
bill.  The  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee is  $6,338,955,000.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion from  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations 
of  $1,854,954,500.  Of  this  reduction. 
$1,750,000,000  was  in  support  of  a  one- 
time payment  of  $50  to  social  security 
recipients,  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 — Public  Law 
94-12. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives July  17,  1975  in  the  amoimt 
of  $6,265,532,152.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation is  an  increase  of  $8,492,000 
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over  the  budget  estimate  and  an  increase 
of  $73,422,848  over  the  House  bill.  The 
increase  above  the  House  allowance  is 
primarily  for  two  programs  requested  by 
the  President  as  budget  amendments  fol- 
lowing completion  of  House  hearings. 
These  amendments  were  denied  by  the 
House  without  prejudice.  I  will  briefly 
highlight  the  major  items  in  the  bill. 

TTTLE  I — TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

The  committee  recommendation  for 
the  Treasury  Department  is  $2,463,869,- 
000.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $1,661,662,000 
from  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation, 
a  reduction  of  $51,114,000  from  the 
budget  estimate  and  an  increase  of  $18,- 
639,000  over  the  House  bill.  The  reduc- 
tion from  last  year  is  primarily  the  result 
of  the  one-time  social  security  payment 
of  $1,750,000,000  which  I  mentioned 
previously. 

The  major  increase  to  the  House  al- 
lowance is  restoration  of  $15,000,000  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  House 
bill  reduced  these  appropriations  by  $21,- 
778,000.  The  increased  funding  will  pro- 
vide staffing  and  resources  to  support  in- 
creased tax  administration  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
lating to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  the  Privacy  Act,  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act,  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Securtiy  Act.  and  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1974. 

The  bill  includes  $7,000,000  for  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace  which  was  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  93-585.  The  House  denied  these 
funds  without  prejudice  as  the  budget 
amendment  was  received  too  late  to  hold 
hearings.  Appropriation  of  these  funds 
will  enable  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  match  private  contributions,  over 
a  5-year  period,  for  construction  of  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution. 

Increases  to  the  House  bill  include 
$500,000  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
and  $180,000  for  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  for  increased  staffing;  and  $3,- 
250,000  for  the  Secret  Service  to  provide 
additional  agents  for  protective  assign- 
ments prior  to  the  forthcoming  political 
conventions,  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, and  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  visits  of  foreign  dignitaries. 

Reductions  are  recommended  from  the 
House  bill  in  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.  , 

TTTUS    n — r.S.    POSTAL    SERVICE 

The  committee  recommends  concur- 
rence with  the  House  bill  of  $1,582,185,- 
000  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  This  Is 
an  increase  of  $92,500,000  over  the  budget 
estimate  to  provide  funding  for  the  ex- 
tended periods  of  phasing  authorized  by 
Public  Law  93-328. 

Although  Public  Law  93-328,  which 
was  Senate  bill  S.  411,  extended  the  pe- 
riods for  phasing  in  full  rates  from  5 
years  to  8  years  for  certain  regular-rate 
mailers  and  from  10  years  to  16  years  for 
certain  nonprofit  mailers,  the  President 
failed  to  include  the  fiscal  year  1976  re- 
quirement of  $92,500,000.  Failure  to  in- 
clude the  subsidy  funding  would  require 
the  Postal  Service  to  impose  a  substantial 


increase  in  postage  upon  the  affected 
classes  of  mailers.  As  Public  Law  93-328 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  71  to  11 
and  the  House  by  277  to  129,  the  commit- 
tee believes  this  reflects  the  clear  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  extended  phas- 
ing be  supported. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second. 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
maining items  in  this  title  are  based  on 
the  formula  in  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act — Public  Law  91-375 — for  appropria- 
tion of  fimding  for  public  service  costs, 
revenue  foregone,  and  the  unfunded  lia- 
bility of  the  Post  Office  Department  when 
it  was  a  Federal  agency. 

The  committee  recommends  a  separate 
appropriation  of  $7,000,000  for  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  revolving  fund  for  making 
advance  payments  to  U.S.  international 
air  carriers.  These  carriers  are  having  a 
difficult  time  in  collecting  funds  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  carriage  of  mail 
pursuant  to  international  agreements. 
This  revolving  fund  is  authorized  by  39 
U.S.C.  2602  and  was  in  operation  until 
1965. 

TnxE  m — EXEctmvE  office  of  the 

PRESIDENT 

The  committee  recommends  $64,911,- 
000  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  a  reduction  of  $18,151,000 
from  the  budget  estimate  and  a  reduction 
of  $16,230,000  from  the  House  bill. 

Public  Law  93-346  established  the  for- 
mer residence  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations at  the  Naval  Observatory  as  the 
temporary,  official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President.  The  committee  recommended 
an  increase  of  $170,000  to  the  House  bill 
to  air-condition  this  residence.  The  Vice 
President  and  his  family  will  occupy  the 
residence  during  fiscal  year  1976.  In- 
creases are  also  recommended  to  the 
House  bill  of  $500,000  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  increased 
staffing,  and  $200,000  for  increased  start- 
up costs  for  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy. 

It  is  recommended  $500,000  be  reduced 
from  the  unanticipated  needs  appropria- 
tion to  provide  contingency  funds  for 
the  President  at  the  level  appropriated 
during  fiscal  year  1975;  $400,000  from 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Pol- 
icy; and  $16,200,000  from  the  appropri- 
ation request  for  expansion  of  defense 
production  expenses.  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  This  appropriation,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  93-426,  is  the  Interest  on 
the  current  market  value  of  materials 
stockpiled  under  the  Defeme  Production 
Act  (DPA).  It  was  anticipated  these 
funds  would  procure  additional  materials 
for  the  DPA  stockpile  when  required. 
The  committee  has  been  advised  that  no 
material  is  planned  to  be  procured  in  fis- 
cal year  1976. 

title    IV — INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

For  Independent  agencies,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $2.220.990.n00.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $21,743,000  from  the  budget 
estimate  and  an  increase  of  $64,013,848 
over  the  House  bill.  This  Is  due  primar- 
ily to  inclusion  of  $65,000,000  for  pay- 


ment to  the  general  supply  fund  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  in- 
crease  capitalization  of  the  revolving 
fund.  This  fund  has  not  been  augmented 
since  1967.  Due  to  continuing  increases 
in  sales  volume  and  substantial  price 
increases,  there  has  been  a  constant  ero- 
sion of  available  resources.  The  House 
denied  this  amendment  without  preju- 
dice as  it  was  too  late  to  hold  hearings. 

The  committee  recommends  $94,700- 
000  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $200,000  over  the 
House  bill  to  provide  the  Office  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  with  resources  to  imple- 
ment fully  its  new  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Read- 
justment Act  of  1974— Public  Law  93- 
508. 

An  increase  to  the  House  bill  of  $760,- 
000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses,  Federal 
management  policy  appropriation  is  rec- 
ommended to  provide  for  continued  op- 
eration of  this  organization  under  the 
General  Services  Administration  during 
fiscal  year  1976  pending  the  results  of  a 
review  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  to  proper  organizational  place- 
ment for  this  responsibility. 

For  the  allowances  and  office  staff  of 
former  Presidents,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  increase  of  $53,848  to  the  House 
bill.  This  provides  a  reduction  to  the 
budget  estimate  of  $28,000  and  will  pro- 
vide $65,000  for  pensions  and  postal 
franking  privileges  for  widows  of  former 
Presidents,  the  pension  of  $60,000  for 
for  former  President  Nixon  and  $175,000 
for  his  office  staff  and  related  expenses 
under  the  Former  Presidents  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended. 

The  Federal  Supply  Service  and  the 
Office  of  Preparedness  are  each  recom- 
mended for  reductions  of  $1,000,000  from 
the  House  bill. 

For  the  Federal  buildings  fund,  which 
was  created  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1972,  Public  Law  92-313, 
the  committee  recommends  limitations 
on  the  availability  of  revenue  collected 
from  the  standard  level  user  charges  of 
$1,142,554,000.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
$26,200,000  over  the  House  bill  and  a 
reduction  of  $7,429,000  from  the  budget 
estimate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bin 
will  provide  for  construction  of  a  sorely 
needed  tunnel  at  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing In  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  In- 
creased limitations  for  rental  of  space, 
program  direction  and  centralized  serv- 
ice, and  for  real  property  operations.  The 
latter  will  continue  current  building  op- 
erations and  services  at  the  fiscal  year 
1975  levels  and  provide  for  known  in- 
creases In  utility  rates  and  fuel  adjust- 
ment charges. 

The  Hou<;e  bill  recommends  lansruage 
which  would  require  all  sums  accruing 
to  the  Federal  buildings  fund  above 
$1,141,354,000  to  be  deposited  In  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury.  The 
House  language  would  Include  funds 
which  were  carried  over  from  prior 
years.  The  committee  recommends  Oiat 
prior  year  funds  remain  In  the  Federal 
buildings  fund.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  sufficient  control  of  the 
fund  Is  exercised  by  the  Congress  In  ap- 
proving the  annual  limitations  on  the 
availability  of  revenue. 

The  House  bill  directs  constructlwi 
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funds  for  the  projects  specified  in  Pub- 
lic Law  93-381  which  remain  imobli- 
gated  on  September  30,  1976,  to  be  re- 
scinded and  deposited  in  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Future  require- 
ments for  these  projects,  including 
claims,  would  be  included  in  the  budget 
estimates  of  subsequent  years.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  agree  with  the  House 
language.  Unavailability  of  these  con- 
struction project  funds  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976  could  prevent  GSA  from 
meeting  commitments  as  a  result  of 
judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  contrac- 
tors and  cause  delays  in  the  completion 
of  projects.  This  could  result  in  in- 
creased costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

LANGUAGE  CHANGES 

In  addition  to  the  language  changes 
which  I  have  previously  referred  to,  the 
committee  has  included  several  items 
which  are  of  general  interest.  Funds  for 
a  transition  period  are  provided  in  this 
bill  which  will  allow  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  commence 
October  1,  1976  rather  than  July  1,  1976. 
Language  is  provided  in  section  504  of 
title  V  of  the  bill  to  allow  fimding  to  re- 
main available  for  obligation  through 
September  30,  1976. 

A  new  section  508  has  been  added  to 
title  V  of  the  bill  which  will  require  sub- 
stantiating material  in  support  of  pay- 
ments based  on  certification  by  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  unless 
the  expenditures  are  authorized  by  law  or 
hi  those  instances  where  the  expendi- 
tures are  subject  to  audit  by  tiie  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  language  will  ex- 
cept travel  expenses  of  the  White  House 
Office  and  payments  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  legitimate  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

In  section  602  of  title  VI  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  included  language  to  permit 
the  U.S.  Government  to  employ  refugees 
of  South  Vietnam  in  the  same  manner  as 
refugees  from  Cuba.  Poland,  or  the  Baltic 
countries.  This  provision  was  included  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Department. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
hicluding  the  minority  members.  Senator 
Bellkon  and  Senator  Hatfield;  and  also 
my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Fred  Rhodes  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Levin  of  the  staff,  and  Mr. 
Burkett  Van  Kirk,  the  staff  member  of 
the  minority. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  bill  met  with  the 
approval  of  both  sides  of  the  committee. 
It  was  the  best  that  we  could  do  imder  the 
circumstances,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
It  will  be  approved  as  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

PRIVILEGE   OF   THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jerry  Stuckes 
of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  be  given  the  privilege  of 
the  fioor  for  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
minority  member  of  the  subconunlttee 
which  considered  H.R.  8597,  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  generally  with  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and  to 
applaud  his  leadership  in  reporting  this 
bill  so  promptly. 

This  measure  now  before  the  Senate  is 
the  product  of  many  days  of  hearings 
and  persevering  effort  put  forth  not  only 
by  our  most  capable  and  cordial  chair- 
man, but  also  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  for  the 
way  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
subcommittee  through  these  recent 
months. 

Unfortunately,  but  through  no  fault  of 
the  subcommittee,  this  bill  represents  an 
increase  of  $8,492,000  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  an  increase  of  $73,422,848 
over  the  House  bill.  The  prime  reason  for 
these  increases  is  that  the  committee  had 
to  add  $65,000,000  for  a  payment  to  the 
general  supply  fund  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  This  payment  was 
to  increase  the  capitalization  of  the  re- 
volving fund  which  had  not  been  aug- 
mented since  1967.  Price  increases  over 
the  past  8  years  had  depleted  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  fund.  My  col- 
leagues should  know  that  the  House  de- 
nied this  increase  without  prejudice  be- 
cause it  was  sent  up  after  hearings  had 
been  completed. 

The  other  big  item  involved  a  $92,- 
500,000  increase  over  the  budget  estimate 
to  provide  funding  for  the  extended  peri- 
ods of  phasing  authorized  by  Public  Law 
93-328.  The  committee  recommendation 
concurs  with  the  House  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  $1,582,185,000  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  this  bill  includes  funding 
for  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Rev- 
olution, and  Peace  which  was  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  93-585.  Federal  funds 
will  be  matched  by  private  contributions 
to  construct  this  very  worthwhile  educa- 
tional facility  on  the  campus  of  Stan- 
ford University  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  This 
facility  will  be  the  sole  Federal  memo- 
rial to  the  late  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  will  recognize  his  50  years  of  ex- 
traordinary and  selfless  public  service 
which  included  not  only  countless  hu- 
manitarian endeavors,  but  the  chair- 
manship of  two  Commissions  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
his  service  as  the  31st  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  part  of  that  group  which  recognizes 
the  ongoing  value  of  this  Hoover  Me- 
morial, and  I  am  proud  that  this  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  has  seen 
fit  to  appropriate  these  worthwhile 
fimds. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  want  to 
commend  the  manager  of  this  bill,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  for  the  firm,  fair 
and  methodical  manner  in  which  he  has 
presided  over  the  development  of  this 
appropriation  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon 
for  his  very  kind  words.  I  now  yield  to 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye). 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much. 

Regretfully,  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
the  markup  session  of  this  measure  on 
Tuesday  last.  If  I  had  been  there,  I 
would  have  proposed  a  certain  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to 
present  this  problem  to  the  chairman, 
hoping  that  he  will  carry  the  matter  to 
conference  with  an  open  mind  to  the 
possibility  of  reconsidering  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  relates  to  the 
amount  for  the  Customs  Service  and 
primarily  for  the  sima  approved  for  those 
with  inspection  responsibilities. 

In  1974,  we  played  host  to  14.1  mil- 
lion international  visitors.  During  the 
period  1975  and  1976,  which  will  be  the 
Bicentennial  period,  we  anticipate  wel- 
coming over  32  million  international 
visitors.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  14 
percent.  Incidentally,  Mr.  President, 
these  are  very  conservative  figures. 

During  the  year  1974,  23.9  million 
Americans  went  abroad.  When  these 
Americans  return,  they  have  to  be 
processed  through  facilities  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service.  It  is  anticipated  that  dur- 
ing the  period  1975-76,  50  million  Amer- 
icans will  be  traveling  abroad  and  re- 
turning to  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
increase  of  4  percent. 

Incidentally,  this  latter  figure  does  not 
include  Americans  going  to  Mexico  and 
Canada.  Because  of  the  large  number 
traveling  to  these  countries,  we  are  not 
able  to  keep  exact  figures. 

It  should  also  be  noted  thr.t  next  year 
Montreal  will  bo  the  host  for  the  sum- 
mer Olympics.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  will  attract  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  cross  the  border 
north,  visit  Montreal,  and  return. 

This  will  indicate  that  during  the  pe- 
riod 1975-76  our  Customs  Service  will  be 
much  more  burdened  than  it  is  today. 

It  is  common  knowledge  for  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
abroad,  that  returning  to  the  United 
States  can  often  be  a  traumatic  experi- 
ence. This  sometimes  involves  a  wait  at 
tlie  port  of  entry  at  some  airport,  not 
just  15  minutes,  but  possibly  2  or  3  hours. 
We  are  hoping  that  tlie  Bicentennial 
will  be  a  great  year  for  visitors,  a  year 
when  visitors  can  come  to  the  United 
States  feeling  welcome. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  conferees,  in 
meethig  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  reconsider  the  action  taken. 
The  action  by  the  Senate  would  reduce 
the  amounts  set  aside  for  personnel  by 
an  amount  of  $5,080,000.  This  affects  406 
customs  inspection  personnel.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  chairman  will  keep  these 
facts  in  mind  while  in  conference  and, 
if  possible,  reconsider  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  that  I  certainly  will  give  this  mat- 
ter my  most  thorough  consideration  be- 
fore we  go  to  conference,  and  we  will 
discuss  it  in  conference. 

I  might  say,  by  way  of  background, 
that  the  situation  has  arisen  because  the 
1975  bill  provided  for  an  additional  501 
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positions.  The  President,  after  we  pro- 
vided these  ix>sitlons,  sent  a  rescission 
message  to  Congress  which  suspended 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  these  posi- 
tions. Congress,  in  turn,  disapproved  the 
rescission.  In  late  June,  at  the  direction 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
was  requested  to  allow  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice to  staff  these  positions.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  fiscal  year  1976,  personnel 
staffing  most  of  these  positions  were  on 
board,  but  no  funding  was  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  for  their 
support. 

So,  Customs  is  in  a  quandary  at  the 
present  time  as  to  how  to  fund  the  ad- 
ditional positions.  We  in  the  committee 
had  to  face  this  issue.  We  had  no  budget 
message  from  the  President  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  these  positions. 
Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  a  budget 
message  by  the  President,  we  disallowed 
the  $5,080,000  for  these  positions. 

Since  we  disallowed  this  amount,  we 
have  been  informed  that  It  is  very  urgent 
that  provision  be  made  for  funding  these 
positions. 

I  can  assure  my  good  friend  from 
Hawaii  tliat  we  will  discuss  this  matter 
very  thoroughly  and  try  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  in  conference  to  assist 
in  funding  these  positions. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico,  the 
floor  manager  of  this  bill. 

I  will  not  take  up  much  of  the  Senate's 
time  but  I  will  make  comments  which 
I  think  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  makes  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  title  H  for 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  title  in  for  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
title  IV  for  certain  independent  agencies 
Including  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
traUon,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
tlie  U.S.  Tax  Court,  the  Federal  Election 
Administration,  and  a  number  of  com- 
missions and  agencies. 

The  budget  authority  in  HH.  8579  in- 
cludes amounts  which  fall  into  seven 
functions  of  the  Federal  budget.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, the  bill  makes  appropriations  of 
$6,338  billion.  This  amount  appears  to 
be  within  the  budget  resolution.  I  say 
•appears  to  be"  because  when  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  was  marking  up  the 
first  concurrent   resolution  it  did  not 
establish  exact  figures  for  each  line  item 
in  the  budget.  That  we  regard  as  the  re- 
sponsibility    of     the     Committee     on 
Appropriations.  The  best  estimate  of  the 
stair  of  the  Budget  Committee,  however 
Is  that  the  items  in  this  bill  are  weli 
within  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  and  that  it  will  not  jeopardize 
funding  of  other  foreseeable  legislation 
within  the  affected  fimctlons. 

The  outlays  Implicit  in  this  bill  ap- 
pear to  be  within  the  guidelines  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
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General  Government  (Mr.  Montoya) 
and  the  work  he  and  the  members  of  h'3 
Subcommittee  have  performed  in  mak- 
ing judgments  about  national  priorities 
that  must  be  faced  in  arriving  at  basic 
and  fundamental  operations  of  our 
Government.  Senator  Montoya  is  also 
especially  to  be  commended  for  making 
these  priority  judgments  witliin  the  con- 
text of  the  congressional  budget.  His  ap- 
proach has  been  both  highly  responsible 
and  highly  responsive  to  the  real  limita- 
tion and  tight  fiscal  situation  which  we 
face  this  year. 

May  I,  in  addition,  Mr.  President,  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  (Mr.  McClellan).  who  is 
exercising  his  traditional  role  of  budg- 
etary restraint  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  country  within  the 
resources  that  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  report  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  for  his  very  kind  words. 

I  know  he  has  labored  diligently  In 
assisting  us  with  respect  to  budgetary 
restraints,  and  his  counsel  and  advice 
have  been  most  helpful  to  us  in  arriving 
at  the  sums  which  we  recommended  in 
this  particular  bill. 

I  have  no  additional  comments,  and 
unless  a  Member  requests  that  I  yield  to 

him,  I  will  ask 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hke  that,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
two  fine  Senators  who  are  managing  this 
bill,  and  we  all  understand  and  recog- 
nize that.  I  have  noted  in  the  report  and 
In  the  work  of  the  committee,  which  I 
highly  commend,  that  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Quality  there  was  a  cut  in  the  budget 
estimate  of  $500,000  by  the  House,  and 
the  Senate  committee  went  along  with 
it.  I  do  not  blame  them,  because  they 
probably  were  unaware  of  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  them. 

This  is  the  situation:  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations— I  am 
glad  Senator  Muskie  is  in  the  Chamber 
because  he  knows  a  good  deal  about 
this— we  have  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  productivity  in  the 
United  States.  We  succeeded  in  working 
out  a  bill  which  has  been  reported  and 
which  I  believe  Is  on  the  calendar.  I  will 
check  that  in  a  moment. 

Under  that  bill,  we  have  now  provided 
for  a  new  approach  of  the  productivity 
centers  which  will  Improve  materially 
and  expand  the  work  of  the  Productivity 
Commission.  Indeed,  it  is  a  reorganiza- 
tion—that is  why  It  was  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations— of  the 
Productivity  Commission.  It  involved  the 
reconciliation  of  the  views  of  two  of  the 
great  AFL-Cio  unions  which  will  be  the 
most  Involved  in  the  productivity  prob- 
lem—the Steelworkers'  Union  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 
Fortunately,  because  my  relations  are 


very  good  with  both  unions,  I  was  able  to 
work  out  a  reconciliation  of  those  views 
with  the  result  that  the  bill  was  agreed 
upon,  went  through  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration and  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  will  result  in  the  kind  of  decen- 
tralization of  work  on  productivity  and 
work  quality  to  which  I  have  been  aspir- 
ing for  10  years  and  on  which  I  feel  the 
committee  has  made  very  significant 
progress. 

I  know  that  Senator  Percy  is  out  of 
town;  Senator  Nunn  may  be  in  town  but 
he  is  not  now  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
him.  Under  the  circumstances,  inasmuch 
as  this  Is  a  very  gifted  advance— i  am 
able  to  speak  about  it  because  of  my  very 
longstanding  relationship  to  the  produc- 
tivity problem— I  inquire  whether  or  not 
the  managers  would  be  congenial  for 
the  purposes  of  today,  to  restore  the 
budget  amount,  in  order  to  take  it  to 
conference,  so  that  the  new  factor  of  this 
new  bill,  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, may  be  considered  by  them,  and  so 
forth.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  under  the 
budget  estimate  in  this  particular  case— 
the  amount  is  not  all  that  great,  and  the 
issue  is  very  great^if  they  felt  agree- 
able to  it.  I  would  move  to  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  that  we  have  considered  this  budget 
request  very  thoroughly.  We  have  tried 
to  be  very  understanding  and  compas- 
sionate In  the  past  with  respect  to  this 
budget  request. 

Personally,  I  have  tried  to  conduct  very 
thorough  hearings  to  develop  the  proper 
justification  for  the  budget  estimate 
which  was  presented  to  the  committee 
We  In  the  subcommittee  have  not  been 
completely  satisfied  that  the  Commission 
on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality  has 
been  doing  a  meaningful,  constructive 
and  recognizable  job.  Perhaps  their  work 
is  effective;  however,  they  have  not  pre- 
sented adequate  evidence  to  this  effect  to 
the  subcommittee. 

We  have  favored  them  adequately  I 
believe  the  hearings  will  refiect  this.  In 
tlie  past,  they  have  received  less  funding. 
The  Commission  was  authorized  in  1970 
and  ample  funds  v.eie  proviacd  for  the 
Commission  In  the  Initial  stages.  In  their 
appearances  before  the  subcommittee, 
they  presented  little  In  the  way  of  con- 
crete results  of  their  work.  The  House  re- 
duced the  request  by  $500,000,  and  we 
followed  the  House  recommendation. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  justifica- 
tion for  Increasing  this  amount  by  $500,- 
000  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  sug- 
gests. If  additional  information  comes 
before  the  subcommittee  and  a  supple- 
mental request  is  made  by  the  President, 
we  certainly  will  consider  it  in  a  later 
supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.   After  all.  the  amount 
which  Is  being  appropriated  Is  less  than 
the  budget  estimate;  so  the  President 
already  has  made  his  request.  I  point 
that  out. 
Second.  I  am  bringing  the  committee 
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new  information  which  they  did  not 
have,  which  I  think  bears  materially 
upon  the  ability  of  this  critically  im- 
portant operation,  which  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  We  are  the  first  to  assure 
the  Senator  of  that. 

The  Senator  knows  how  things  move 
around  here — glacially.  It  will  be  an 
enormous  step  forward  if  at  least  it  will 
be  considered  in  conference.  It  Is  within 
the  budget  estimate.  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senator  to  go  beyond  that.  It  will  get  us 
3  or  4  months  on  our  way. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  Senator 
MtTSKiE,  if  I  am  not  imposing  on  him, 
to  say  a  word  on  this  matter,  because  he 
sat  in  very  much  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  his  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  this  agency.  As  we  move 
into  the  uncertain  economic  future,  it  is 
important  that  we  understand  what  we 
must  do,  and  how  we  can  do  It,  to  in- 
crease our  productivity  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  key  element ;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  much 
more  knowledgeable  in  this  field  than 
I  am.  I  am  wholly  committed  to  the  ob- 
jectives wliich  he  seeks  to  outline.  I  am 
not  as  familiar  with  the  program  re- 
quirements from  the  money  point  of  view 
as  he  is,  but  I  am  sure  that  his  judgment 
on  that  point  is  responsible,  and  I  sup- 
port his  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  Senator  Mon- 
toya that  it  Is  the  new  factor  I  am  bring- 
ing him.  The  bill  was  dealt  with  very 
diligently;  we  debated  the  issues.  It  Is 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Percy  and  Sen- 
ator NuNN.  It  has  been  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  (aovernment  Op- 
erations, and  it  represents  the  consum- 
mation of  highly  effective  work  by  two 
of  our  greatest  unions. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  It  will  be  en- 
couraging, at  least,  if  Senators  Nttnn 
and  Percy  and  I,  as  well  as  others,  can 
come  to  the  conference  and  lay  before 
them  the  equity  of  the  situation  which 
is  new. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  Senator  Mon- 
toya. He  did  not  know  anything  about 
this,  and  he  did  exactly  right. 

All  I  say  is  that  perhaps  we  can  save 
3  or  4  monttis  of  very  valuable  time  if 
the  conferees  are  now  convinced  that 
this  matter  is  going  to  be  put  on  a  new 
and  infinitely  better  road,  well  worth  at 
least  the  budget  estimate.  That  is  all 
I  ask.  I  ask  for  no  commitments — just 
that  the  door  be  kept  open.  If  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  like  it,  he  will  strike  it  out 
in  conference,  but  at  least  the  door  will 
be  kept  open. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that  last 
year's  appropriation  was  $2  million.  Our 
recommended  figure  is  $2  million.  Before 
that,  for  fiscal  year  1974,  the  appropria- 
tion was  $885,000.  So  we  have  really  in- 
creased it  in  the  last  2  years — this  fiscal 
year  and  last  fiscal  year — over  the 
$885,000  which  they  had  been  receiving. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  they  did  not  re- 
ceive any  funding.  I  have  requested  this 
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Commission  to  furnish  us  with  specific 
and  concrete  data  as  to  their  perform- 
ance. They  have  not  completely  pre- 
sented this  evidence  to  us.  They  are 
really  at  our  sufferance  with  this  $2  mil- 
lion, because  they  have  not  provided 
adequate  justification  for  us  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  an  appropriation  of 
over  $2  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  I  say 
to  my  colleague  that  there  are  very  few 
things  that  are  as  critical  for  our  coun- 
try as  this.  This  is  the  guts  of  our  coun- 
try. 

We  are  down,  way  down  In  the  cellar, 
as  they  say  in  baseball,  on  productivity 
compared  to  Germany,  Japan,  and  many 
other  countries.  This  has  been  a  long- 
standing, heartfelt  problem  which  I  have 
tried  to  deal  with.  I  have  been  very  dis- 
appointed in  this  commission.  As  I  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  we  are  coming  to 
life.  We  have  now  gotten  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions a  really  effective  bill  to  shake  this 
thing  up.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  win 
my  colleague  to  a  little  faith  in  us,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
to  give  us  the  open  door  to  conferences. 
The  conferences  can  easily  throw  it  out. 
If  we  can  demonstrate  to  the  Senator 
that  at  last  this  thing  will  really  deserve 
the  money  that  is  at  least  specified  in 
the  budget.  I  am  really  making  it  some- 
what personal,  if  the  Senator  will  not 
mind  my  saying  so.  because  there  is 
nothing  on  the  record,  I  agree,  on  the 
facts  as  I  am  giving  them  to  him  now. 

That  is  why  I  asked  Senator  Muskie  to 
support  me  in  it.  because  he  sat  through 
the  sessions  as  we  marked  up  this  bill. 
After  2  month's  work,  we  are  really  be- 
ginning to  go  to  town.  I  really  ask  the 
Senator,  on  faith  with  us,  at  least  to 
leave  the  door  open  so  that  if  the  con- 
ferees think  it  Is  deserved,  they  can  do 
It.  especially  since  I  am  not  asking  the 
committee  to  go  beyond  the  budget 
estimate. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York,  he  is  very  elo- 
quent, very  kind,  very  persuasive.  I  am 
truly  ssrmpathetic  to  his  plea.  Will  not 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wait  imtil 
the  next  supplemental  so  that  we  can 
give  the  Commission  an  opportunity  to 
come  before  the  subcommittee  and  tell 
us  precisely  what  they  have  been  doing 
and  what  they  will  do  with  respect  to 
the  mandate  in  the  new  legislation?  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  if  they  come  in  and  present  a  good 
case  and  tell  us  that  they  are  really  going 
to  launch  a  meaningful  effort  in  the  field 
of  productivity.  I  will  personally  recom- 
mend additional  funding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Really,  what  I  am  trying 
to  do,  knowing  how  these  things  go  and 
because  we  are  so  much  on  the  threshold, 
is  just  to  leave  the  door  open.  I  saw  Sena- 
tor MusKiE  on  his  feet.  Perhaps  he  will 
help  me  with  this.  May  I  ask  him  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  perhaps  did  not  indi- 
cate previously  how  Impressed  I  was  with 
the  work  done  In  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  develop  a  more 
effective  program.  Really,  these  kinds  of 
objectives  must  be  served  in  some  fash- 
Ion  If  we  are  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  our 


present  economic  slump  on  a  permanent 
basis,  making  full  use  of  the  productive 
capability  of  our  economic  system.  The 
work  that  was  done  on  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation was  most  impressive.  It  did  have 
the  full  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

One  of  the  difHculties  with  our  present 
budget  process  still  is  that  the  work  be- 
ing done  on  the  authorizing  committee 
level  does  not  get  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  early 
enough  to  be  reflected  In  the  numbers 
that  we  approved. 

I  do  support  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  I  think 
this  is  terribly  important  work.  I  gather 
that  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  is  being  persuaded,  at  least  in 
part. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  want  to  persuade  him 
in  toto,  if  we  can. 

May  I  again  ask  Senator  Montoya, 
as  I  say,  on  the  faith  of  the  Government 
Operations  Conmilttee,  if  he  will  not 
take  this  to  conference?  No  commit- 
ments, just  give  an  opportunity  to  save 
maybe  3  or  4  months.  If  the  Senator  Is 
convinced — I  am  speaking  personally,  I 
shall  take  his  decision — that  we  are 
really  now  on  the  road  that  the  commis- 
sion deserves  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  that  even  though 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  is  compromised  of  very  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body,  in 
whom  I  have  great  faith,  has  established 
new  edicts  of  activity  for  the  Commis- 
sion, I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  staff  the  Commission  with  person- 
nel to  carry  out  these  mandates  within 
the  next  2  or  3  months.  So  if  the  Com- 
mission is  intent  on  upgrading  its  mis- 
sion as  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
In  the  new  legislation,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  look  at  the  new  mission  and  evaluate 
it  and  make  recommendations  In  a  future 
supplemental.  I  shall  certainly  do  that. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  my  colleague 
from  New  York  that  we  really  will  give 
the  proposal  a  good  hearing,  so  that  if 
additional  personnel  are  justified,  we  will 
provide  for  additional  funding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
Senator  Montoya  enormously.  I  think 
what  he  is  telling  me  is  in  complete  good 
faith.  Half  a  million  dollars  is  not  going 
to  make  or  break  anything.  If  the  Sen- 
ator feels  that  strongly  about  it,  I  am 
not  going  to  press  any  further. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  really  think 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  ob- 
jectives being  sought  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) .  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  provided  us  with  some  new 
information  which  will  certainly  give 
us  a  new  perspective  on  the  Commission. 
I  do  think  it  will*  take  some  time  to  im- 
plement whatever  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  is  proposing.  I  join 
the  chairman  in  urging  my  colleague 
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that  he  ask  for  any  additional  funding 
for  whatever  planning  will  require  ad- 
ditional funding  at  the  time  the  Com- 
mission receives  a  new  mandate,  at 
which  time  the  Commission  can  put  it 
together  and  make  some  proposals  that 
will  require  additional  funding.  I  think 
the  record  should  show  that  none  of  us 
is  in  disagreement,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
question  of  timing,  and  I  think  we  can 
achieve  the  objectives  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  is  propos- 
ing at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  1 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  tlm't? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

not  a  member 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  section 
508  on  page  38  and  page  39.  There  is 
some  problem  with  the  printing  of  this 
particular  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  advised  that  there  is 
a  printer's  error.  The  pages  are  reversed. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  This  appears,  first 
of  all.  clearly  to  be  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  and  I  know 
that  there  probably  is  a  good  and  worthy 
purpose  to  this  language,  but  it  does,  in 
my  opinion,  reach  very  far  and  could 
go  farther  than  perhaps  those  who  are 
seeking  to  put  it  in  realize. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  whether  or 
not  any  hearings  were  held  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  language? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings held.  The  amendment  was  proposed 
in  the  full  committee.  This  is  not  the 
recommendation  of  the  subcommitee. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see. 
Mr.  President,  under  those  circum- 
stances, I  am  going  to  make  a  point  of 
order  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold the  point  of  order  until  Senator 
ScHWEiKEB  comes  into  the  Chamber, 
so  he  may  defend  his  position? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  not  withhold  the 
point  of  order,  but  I  certainly — yes,  I 
withhold  it.  But  I  do  intend  to  make  it. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  manager  of 
the  bill  yield  to  me  on  another  matter 
while  we  are  awaiting  Mr.  Schweiker's 
arrival? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  I  yield. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  221— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  INTERNATIONAL  COOP- 
ERATION IN  STRENGTHENING 
SAFEGUARDS  OF  NUCLEAR  MA- 
TERIALS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Montoya) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  221 
Resolved,  That  the  President  seek  the  Im- 
mediate International  consideration  of 
strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency's  safe- 
guards on  peaceful  nuclear  activities  and 
seek  Intensified  cooperation  with  other  nu- 
clear suppliers  to  Insure  that  the  most 
stringent  safeguard  conditions  are  applied 
to  the  transfer  of  nuclear  equipment  and 
technology  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  explosive  capability. 

^^^lereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ratmed  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-ProllferatJon 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT)  In  recognition  of 
the  devastation  associated  with  a  nuclear 
war  and  of  the  need  to  make  every  effort  to 
avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war; 

Whereas  the  parties  to  the  treaty  ex- 
pressed a  common  belief  that  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  would  seriously  In- 
,  crease  the  danger  of  nuclear  war; 
I  Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  pledged  to  accept  specified 
safeguards  regarding  the  transfer  to  non- 
nuclear  weapon  states  of  special  nuclear 
materials  and  facilities  for  the  processing, 
use.  or  production  of  such  materials; 

Whereas  recent  events.  Including  the  ex- 
plosion of  nuclear  devices,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  uranium  enrichment  facilities,  and 
the  proposed  transfer  of  nuclear  enrich- 
ment and  reprocessing  facilities  to  nonnu- 
clear  weapon  states,  emphasizes  the  impera- 
tive need  to  Increase  the  scope,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  effectiveness  of  International 
safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear  activities  so 
that  there  will  be  no  further  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons   capabUlty; 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  lo 
particularly  concerned  about  the  conse- 
quences of  transactions  without  effective 
safeguards  that  could  lead  to  the  production 
of  Plutonium  and  other  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials by  nonnuclear  weapon  states  through- 
out the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  proliferation  threat  posed 
by  the  possibility  of  the  development  in  the 
near  future  of  a  large  number  of  independent 
national  enrichment  and  reprocessing  facili- 
ties and  therefore  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  In  securing  agree- 
ment for  the  development  of  regional  multi- 
national, rather  than  national,  centers  to 
undertake  enrichment  and  reprocessing  activ- 
ities In  order  to  minimize  the  spread  of 
technology  which  could  be  used  to  develop 
nuclear  explosives:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  strongly  requests  and  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  through  the  highest  leveTbt 
consultation  In  the  United  Nations  and  with 
the  other  leaders  of  the  world  commimlty, 
an  Intensive  cooperative  International  effort 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  both  the  scope 
comprehensiveness,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
International  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  so  that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
and  immediate  reduction  in  the  risk  of  di- 
version or  theft  of  plutonlum  and  other  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials  to  military  or  other 
uses  that  would  jeopardize  world  peace  and 
security;  be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  the  President  seek,  through 
consultation  with  suppliers  of  nuclear  equte. 
ment  and  technology,  their  restraint  In  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  technology  and  their  co- 
operation In  assuring  that  such  equipment 
and  technology  orUy  is  transferred  to  other 
nations  under  the  most  rigorous,  prudent 
and  safeguarded  conditions  designed  to  as!! 
sure  that  the  technology  Itself  is  not  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Mondale  that  has  to  do  with  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  material  and 
calling  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  seek  more  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  various  governments 
of  the  world  to  make  sure  that  these 
safeguards  are  strengthened.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  following  statement.  It 
will  only  take  me  about  4  minutes  to  do 
so. 

On  March  5, 1970,  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  went  into  effect.  Five  tumultuous 
years  have  passed— the  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam is  behind  us— renewal  of  the  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  is  an  ever  present 
danger— but  while  we  try  to  maintain  the 
delicate  balance  between  detente  and  de- 
fense a  new,  insidious  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately the  most  dangerous  development 
in  the  past  decades  is  before  us.  This  is 
the  spread  of  nuclear  technology  which 
threatens  the  very  core  of  global  stability. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order 

Mr.  PASTORE.  With  expanding 
growth  and  knowledge  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, the  potential  for  nuclear  weapons 
development  exists  in  practically  all  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  As  a  result,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  nations,  if  they  are  so  in- 
clined, are  in  a  position  to  create  world 
havoc  and  unrest  because  they  possess 
the  ability  to  manufacture  a  nuclear 
weapon.  There  Is  an  Imperative  need  that 
all  nations  of  the  world  recognize  this 
problem  and  that  their  leaders  cooperate 
fully  to  improve  international  safeguards 
on  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

This  country  has  long  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Senate  in  1966  speciflcaUy 
endorsed  the  concept  of  preventing  nu- 
clear weapons  spread  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote. 

In  pure  and  simple  terms — and  I  had 
to  use  the  microphone  because  people 
are  talking,  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senators  will  cease  their  conver- 
sation or  withdraw  to  the  cloakrooms 
and  the  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  pure  and  simple 
terms,  Mr.  President,  any  nation  that 
provides  fissionable  material  for  peace- 
ful use  must  make  sure  that  the  recip- 
ient of  such  materials  agrees  to  Inter- 
national Inspection  and  safeguards  and 
all  those  who  receive  It  in  turn  agree 
that  they  subscribe  to  international  in- 
spection and  safeguards. 
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The  hope  of  all  peoples  of  the  world, 
now  and  for  future  generations,  is  a 
worldwide  system  of  comprehensive  and 
effective  international  safeguards,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  diver- 
sion of  fissionable  material  from  peace- 
ful nuclear  activities  to  nuclear  weapons. 
Although  there  are  now  international 
safeguards  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Atomic  Enei^y  Agency, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  safegiiards 
must  be  strengthened.  This  should  be  a 
top  priority  item  on  the  international 
agenda,  for  only  with  such  safeguards 
will  our  people  and  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  some  assurance 
against  the  peril  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
from  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  use  and 
knowledge  of  nuclear  technology  in  the 
world,  the  improvement  of  international 
safeguards  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  full  cooperation  within  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Today  Senator  Mondale  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  resolution  which  calls  upon 
our  President  to  initiate  serious  and  ur- 
gent efforts  within  the  conmiimity  of 
nations  to  strengthen  international 
safeguards  of  peaceful  nuclear  activi- 
ties. The  resolution  endorses  the  prin- 
ciple of  additional  and  prompt  efforts 
by  the  President  which  are  appropriate 
and  necessary  in  the  interest  of  peace 
for  the  solution  of  nuclear  proliferation 
problems. 

In  view  of  the  very  complex  and  dan- 
gerous world  in  which  we  live,  an  urgent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  kin- 
dle anew  an  international  effort  to 
strengthen  the  safeguards  system  would 
be  the  exercise  of  the  highest  form  of 
Presidential  responsibility.  If  this  chal- 
lenge is  not  met,  our  legacy  for  future 
generations  may  be  life  under  the  con- 
tinuing threat  of  nuclear  blackmail,  with 
the  specter  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  an  ever 
increasing  danger. 

If  the  challenge  is  met,  the  legacy  could 
well  be  a  gift  which  would: 
First,  lessen  the  danger  of  nuclear  war; 
Second,  improve  the  chance  for  nu- 
clear disarmament; 

Third,  reduce  international  tensions; 
and 

Fourth,  stimulate  the  widespread 
peaceful  development  of  nuclear  energy. 
BiUions  of  people  in  this  world  look  to 
the  leaders  of  the  international  com- 
munity for  actions  to  deal  with  this 
gravely  important  issue.  Our  President 
should  take  the  lead  through  the  United 
Nations,  as  President  Kennedy  did  to 
pressing  for  a  limited  test  ban  and  as 
President  Johnson  did  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
I  urge  President  Ford  to  take  this  major 
step  to  assure  a  more  peaceful  world.  This 
Senate  resolution  urges  the  President  to 
exercise  leadership  as  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  assure  that  international 
safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
are  urgently  strengthened.  Nuclear  tech- 
nology was  created  by  the  minds  of  civil- 
ized people.  Surely  these  same  minds  can 
also  construct  and  agree  to  a  system  of 
international  safeguards  which  will  as- 


sure that  nuclear  material  and  equip- 
ment are  not  diverted  from  civilian  to 
military  uses.  The  world  needs  any  and 
all  assurance  that  can  be  given  that  our 
children  and  future  generations  will  be 
protected  from  a  nuclear  disaster. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
this  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  digest  It  more,  and  have  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  it  and  digest  It  because  this  Is  very, 
very  important,  and  I  hope  they  will  act 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  Just  like  to  say, 
if  I  may,  very  briefiy,  I  know  Senator 
Mondale  wishes  to  be  heard,  this  sounds 
very  good  and  very  interesting  to  me. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  I  shall  make  it 
my  personal  responsibility  to  see  that  it 
has  the  utmost  consideration. 

I  might  say  that  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Is  now  considering  this  very  sub- 
ject, chaired  by  Senator  Symington, 
and  I  would  like  to  add  also  that  I  think 
it  shows  again  the  perspicacity  of  Sen- 
ator PASTORE  and  Senator  Mondale  that 
they  are  letting  It  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  so  that  it  can  really 
be  meaningful  when  reported  and  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  commend  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  resolution  for  their  Introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

I.  too,  am  pleased  that  It  is  coming 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  join  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  In  expressing  my  dedication  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  situation. 

I  also  have  the  privilege  of  being  the 
senior  Republican  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  on  the  Senate  side 
and  serving  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  know 
of  this  deep  and  continuing  interest  in 
this  field,  and  I  commend  him  for  this 
move. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  this  week 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State  about  this 
matter,  and  I  know  from  my  personal 
knowledge  that  he  has  dlscu':»ed  this 
matter  at  some  length  and  with  great 
feeling  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  characterized  this  problem  to  him 
as  a  millennium-type  undertaking.  Only 
once  every  thousand  years  or  so  does 
mankind  face  one  of  those  fundamental 
decisions  they  have  to  make  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  existence  of  civilization. 
Our  efforts  to  coherently  approach  the 
business  of  the  control  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  materials  and  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  is  such  a  millen- 
nium-type undertaklngr. 
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I  tender  my  congratulations  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution,  and  I  join 
them  in  expressing  my  keen  concern  and 
interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Senator  Inouye 
and  Senator  Montoya  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  offering  this  resolu- 
tion today. 

First,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying 
what  a  privilege  it  has  been  for  me  to 
work  with  Senator  Pastore  on  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  It 
is  a  subject  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  knows  thoroughly  from  his  early 
leadership  in  pressing  for  adoption  of 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty— NPT, 
Both  the  Senate  and  Nation  are  indebted 
to  him  for  his  dedication  and  for  his 
effectiveness  on  this  as  on  many  other 
Issues.  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  and  to  the  staff 
director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  George  Murphy,  for 
their  valuable  contributloiw  and  co- 
operation In  developing  the  resolution 
that  Is  now  pending  before  Uie  Senate. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  address  a 
new  and  alarming  danger  that  faces  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  the  world 
community  as  well.  At  issue  Is  the  sale  of 
the  complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  includ- 
ing uranium  enrichment  and  Plutonium 
separation  plants,  to  noimuclear-weap- 
ons  countries. 

Why  are  these  sales  so  disturbing? 

First,  within  the  scientific  commu- 
nity It  Is  widely  conceded  that  restric- 
tions over  the  availability  and  use  of 
weapons  grade  materials,  rather  than 
the  technology  for  actual  assembly  of  a 
bomb,  constitute  the  major  obstacle  to 
atomic  weapons  production.  Until  now, 
the  technology  and  equipment  needed  to 
produce  these  materials  have  not  been 
sold  by  the  world's  nuclear  nations  to 
nonnuclear  weapons  countries. 

That  Is  new  and  exceedingly  dangerous 
under  this  new  sale. 

Now.  with  the  proposed  transfer  of 
uranium  enrichment  and  plutonlum  sep- 
aration plants  to  Latin  America  and 
other  nations,  the  old  regime  based  upon 
restraint  among  nuclear  supplying  coun- 
tries is  in  jeopardy. 

Second,  the  safeguards  that  are  cur- 
rently being  enforced  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
are  not  capable  of  preventing  coimtries, 
or  even  criminals  and  terrorists,  from 
diverting  or  stealing  suflScIent  quantities 
of  these  materials  from  fuel  cycle  facili- 
ties to  produce  explosive  devices.  The 
IAEA,  while  it  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  safeguarding  nuclear  reac- 
tors, has  never  before  faced  the  chal- 
lenge of  safeguarding  either  enrichment 
or  reprocessing  plants.  Safeguard  pro- 
cedures to  govern  these  facilities  have 
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been  under  discussion  by  technical  ex- 
perts within  the  IAEA  but  they  have 
never  been  enforced  by  the  Agency,  and 
the  U.S.  Government  is  not  convinced 
that  they  will  work.  Such  procedures  will 
have  to  be  much  more  restrictive  than 
the  traditional  IAEA  reactor  safeguards. 
Unlike  reactors,  separation  plants  will 
require  constant  or  nearly  constant  on- 
site  surveillance  to  prevent  diversion. 
Moreover,  serious  problems  including  the 
design  of  measures  to  guard  against  theft 
or  diversion  during  transportation  as 
well  as  at  the  plant,  and  to  respond  to  the 
risk  of  terrorism,  have  yet  to  be  resolved. 
And  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  satisfactorily  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  where  we  have  had  many 
years  of  military  experience  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Plutonium,  the  physical  and 
materials  safeguards  problems  posed  by 
commercialization  of  this  process,  were 
judged  to  be  so  severe  as  to  warrant  the 
recent  decision  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  postpone  for  3  years 
any  decision  on  whether  to  proceed  with 
commercial  rlutonium  recycle. 

Third,  there  is  serious  question  about 
the  motivation  of  countries  that  are  in 
such  a  rush  to  obtain  Plutonium  separa- 
tion facilities.  There  is  no  economic  Jus- 
tification for  the  acquisition  of  a  rela- 
tively small  national  plutonium  reproc- 
essing plant  of  the  type  involved  in  West 
Germany's  negotiations  with  Brazil.  As 
the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  in  a 
June  9  editorial,  Brazil  would  have  to 
have  a  $500  million  facility  serving  30 
giant  reactors  to  make  a  plutonium  sepa- 
ration plant  commercially  feasible.  At 
the  present  time,  Brazil  does  not  have  a 
single  reactor  in  operation. 

In  fact,  none  of  the  individual  cotm- 
tries  that  are  reportedly  seeking  to  buy 
Plutonium  separation  plants  would  be  in 
position  to  benefit  economicaUy  from  a 
Plutonium  reprocessing  facility  for  dec- 
ades, if  ever. 

One  wonders  then  why  on  earth  are 
we  doing  it,  and  that  speculation  is  truly 
scary,  indeed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
countries  that  are  reportedly  seeking  to 
buy  these  plants — Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Pakistan — have  not  ratified  the  Non- 
Prolif eration  Treaty,  we  would  be  foolish 
not  to  wonder  about  their  intentions. 

These  questions,  and  others  raised  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Pastore,  Ribi- 
coFF,  and  Glenn,  prompted  me,  on  June 
18.  to  introduce  Senate  Resolution  188. 
That  measiu-e  sought  to  express  the  op- 
position of  the  Senate  to  the  transfer  of 
uraniimi  enrichment  and  plutonium  re- 
processing facilities  until  a  fully  effective 
system  of  international  safeguards  could 
be  adopted.  Tv.^enty-one  Members  of  the 
Senate,  from  both  political  parties,  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  that  resolution. 

Unfortunatelv,  on  June  27,  West  Ger- 
many and  Brazil  signed  their  contract, 
v/hlch  included  uranium  enrichment  and 
Plutonium  separation  plants.  I  was  par- 
ticularly dlstiu-bed  to  note  that  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Schmidt  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said  at  a  news  conference  the  day 
before  that  he  had  not  heard  "a  word  of 


criticism"  of  the  agreement  from  the 
U.S.  Government.  That  concern  did  ex- 
ist within  the  Congress  and  within  the 
State  Department,  but  regrettably  it  was 
apparently  not  communicated  strongly 
enough  nor  directly  by  President  Ford  or 
Secretary  Kissinger  to  the  West  German 
Chancellor. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  among  gov- 
ernment officials  in  other  countries,  un- 
doubtedly encouraged  by  spokesmen  for 
their  nuclear  industries,  to  dismiss  U.S. 
criticisms  of  the  fuel  cycle  sales  as  the 
work  of  American  companies  who  would 
like  to  obtain  the  contracts  for  them- 
selves. This  argument  is  untrue  and  it 
totally  ignores  the  real  issues  that  are 
at  stake. 

The  West  German  Government  main- 
tains that  the  safeguards  included  In 
their  agreement  with  Brazil  will  be  fully 
adequate,  noting  that  they  go  beyond  the 
existing    NPT    requirements.     General 
agreement  was  reportedly  reached  that 
German-supplied  technology,  as  well  as 
materials  and  equipment,  would  be  safe- 
guarded by  the  IAEA,  that  safeguards 
would  be  maintained  indefinitely,  that 
retransfers  to  third  countries  would  be 
subject  to  safeguards,  and  that  equip- 
ment and  technology  transferred  from 
West  Germany  to  Brazil  would  not  be 
used  to  build  explosive  devices.  While 
these  provisions  are  clearly  better  than 
no  checks  whatsoever,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  will  be  fully  adequate. 
In  fact,  the  detailed  safeguards  require- 
ments with  respect  to  physical  and  mate- 
rials security  have  yet  to  be  spellsd  out. 
Noticeably  absent  is  a  requirement  for 
regionalization  of  the  fuel  cycle  facili- 
ties— a    step    that   would    insure    that 
multinational  control  and  international 
surveillance  could  be  exercised  r'ore  ef- 
fectively. And,  although  Germany  has 
secured  an  agreement  that  not  just  the 
plants  themselves,  but  also  the  technol- 
ogy  from   those   plants   will   be   safe- 
guarded, what  is  to  prevent  the  Brazilian 
engineers  and  scientists  who  are  trained 
by  West  Germany  to  operate  these  plants 
from  developing  their  own  technology. 
Unfortunately,  this  problem  may  not  lend 
Itself  to  an  easy  answer  but  since  Brazil, 
as   a  nonparticipating  country,   is  not 
bound  by  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
to  forego  weapons  production,  the  di- 
lemma is  all  the  more  disturbing. 

My  Intention  is  not  to  make  accusa- 
tions against  Brazil  or  any  other  coun- 
try. I  only  point  cut  that  there  are  many 
unanswered  questions  with  respect  to 
safeguards  and  that  these  questions  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  delay  in  the 
transfer  of  this  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy until  a  stringent  program  can  be 
implemented. 

If  some  form  of  international  restraint 
is  not  exercised,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the 
competition  for  sales  and  Industry  pres- 
sure intensify,  the  temptation  will  be  for 
suppliers  to  impose  less  rather  than  more 
effective  controls  over  the  use  of  this 
technology.  In  such  a  climate,  eflforts  to 
achieve  a  fully  effective  international 
safeguards  program  could  be  completely 
undermined.  For  example,  the  NPT  Re- 


view Conference,  which  met  several 
weeks  ago  in  Geneva,  recommended  that 
future  enrichment  and  reprocessing  fa- 
cilities be  developed  as  regional  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  parks  which  would  be  under 
multinational  rather  than  national  con- 
trol. Such  facilities  would  assure  better 
surveillance  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duce rivalries  that  might  otherwise  lead 
to  proliferation  of  weapons  capability. 
However,  if  a  niunber  of  countries  have 
already  received  guarantees  that  they 
can  obtain  their  own  national  plants,  it 
will  be  much  more  difficult  to  convince 
others  that  they  should  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  waive  this  option. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind.  Senator 
Pastore  and  I  joined  in  submitting  our 
resolution  today.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
municate to  the  administration  and 
hopefully,  to  the  leaders  of  other  nuclear 
supplier  countries,  tlie  Senate's  belief 
that  action  is  needed  to  develop  and 
implement  a  stringent  international 
safeguards  program  before  the  means 
for  production  of  nuclear  weapons  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  world.  The  res- 
olution seeks  agreement  among  nuclear 
suppliers  not  to  transfer  uranium  en- 
richment and  plutonium  separation 
equipment  and  technology  to  other 
countries  in  the  absence  of  a  fully  effec- 
tive safeguards  program.  Beyond  this, 
it  identifies  at  least  one  aspect  of  such 
a  program  by  recommending  that  trans- 
fers be  limited  to  regional  multinational 
centers,  rather  than  small,  uneconomic 
national  plants.  Although  it  does  not 
point  the  finger  directly  at  West  Ger- 
many or  Brazil,  it  is  clear  that  although 
it  is  precisely  this  type  of  sale  toward 
which  the  resolution  is  directed;  where 
restraint  is  most  urgently  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  transfer  of  technology  until  sat- 
isftictory  international  safeguards  can  be 
developed  and  enforced. 

This  resolution  is  one  I  believe  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  oppose.  We 
might  remember  the  words  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  on 
September  25,  1961,  told  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly : 

Today,  every  Inhabitant  of  this  planet  must 
contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet  may 
no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword  of 
Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  ol  being  cut  any  moment  by 
accident  or  miscalculation  or  by  madness. 
The  weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished  before 
they  abolish  us. 

Fortunately,  a  spirit  of  cooperation, 
reflected  in  the  Test  Ban  and  Non-Pro- 
llferation  Treaties  and,  more  recently,  in 
the  SALT  I  and  Vladivostok  Agreements, 
have  helped  reduce  the  tensions  that  were 
increasing  the  risk  of  a  worldwide  spread 
of  atomic  weaponry  and  escalating  the 
dangers  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Now, 
the  pressure  toward  nuclear  arms  prolif- 
eration is  building  once  again,  threaten- 
ing to  undermine  the  substantial  progress 
that  has  already  been  made  on  nuclear 
weapons  limitations  and  the  hope  for 
continued  progress  in  the  decades  to 
come.  We  can  Ignore  this  risk  only  at 
great  peril  to  our  own  interest  and  that 
of  the  people  the  world  over. 
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The  resolution  Senator  Pastore  and  I 
offer  today  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
future  nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  It 
is  designed  only  to  point  the  way  toward 
steps  we  believe  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  must  take  if  we  are  to 
keep  that  danger  from  growing. 

I  simply  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  receive  the  res- 
olution and  act  promptly  and  clearly  so 
that  the  Senate  can  speak  out  in  unques- 
tionable terms  against  the  growing  and 
exceedingly  dangerous  development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8597)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  United  States  Posted 
Service,  the  executive  office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,    1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  14,  After  "Director"  in- 
sert ",  whose  position  shall  be  In  addition 
to  the  positions  authorized  In  section  2(d) ,". 

On  page  10,  line  18,  strike  out  "$1,550,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,600,000". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
change  the  last  figure  to  $1,580,000. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  line  14,  After  "Director"  In- 
sert ",  whose  position  shaU  be  in  addition 
to  the  positions  authorized  In  section  2(d) ,". 

On  page  10.  line  18,  strike  out  "$1,500,000" 
and  insert  "$1,580,000". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  manager  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  basically  a  technical 
amendment  to  clarify  the  previous  ac- 
tions that  were  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act  last  December  upgraded 
the  Deputy  Director's  salary  to  level  5 
and  left  some  ambiguity.  It  gave  the 
Deputy  Director  a  status  similar  to  five 
GS-16  and  GS-18  slots. 

So  far,  the  Council  considers  the  De- 
puty Director's  slot  to  be  part  of  the  five 
authorized  positions.  All  this  would  do 
is  indicate  to  tlie  Council  that  they 
should  be  able  to  keep  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector's position  separate  from  the  five 
other  positions  and  to  consider  him  as 
independent  of  those  five  positions,  aiid 
it  gives  some  modest  increase  in  terms 
of  the  authorization. 


It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabihty  is 
really  an  extraordinarily  important  vehi- 
cle for  us  in  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  inflation.  I  think  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  imdermanned  bodies  of  the 
Government  today,  although  the  work 
they  do  is  of  flrst-rate  quality. 

This  would  be  a  very  small  addition, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  an  important  one 
to  help  get  some  strength  for  their  im- 
dertakings. 

I  have  mentioned  it  to  the  chairman 
and  I  hope  it  can  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  What  is  the  status  of 
the  authorizing  legislation,  because  I  un- 
derstand tliat  the  present  legislation  ex- 
pires August  15? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

As  I  understand,  it  is  ready  for  action 
in  the  House  at  the  present  time. 

As  the  Senator  remembers,  we  ex- 
panded the  coimcil  by  three  senior  staff 
positions  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
and  we  will  just  have  to  wait  and  see 
how  the  House  responds. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
have  discussed  it  with  my  coimterpart 
on  the  subcommittee,  and  he  has  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  right. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Do  all  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  jdeld  for  a  few 
moments? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
plained earlier  that  I  intended  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  section  508  on 
pages  38  and  39. 

I  have  now  learned  that  this  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  Senator 
ScHWTEiKER  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
sent  for  him  and  are  trying  and  have 
been  trying  to  locate  him.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  his  office.  He  was  on  the 
floor  earlier.  We  are  still  trying.  I  will 
just  put  in  a  short  quorum  call  and  see 
if  we  can  locate  him.  If  we  do  not  within 
a  very  few  moments,  I  will  call  it  off  and 
we  will  go  ahead. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time  will  the  call  be 
made? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  locate  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  but  in  fairness  to  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
wait  any  longer. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  section 
508  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  the  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill,  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senators  will  take  their  seats.  Sen- 
ators will  be  in  order  so  that  the  rollcall 
can  be  completed. 

Will  the  Senators  take  their  seats  and 
will  the  Senate  staff  take  their  seats? 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  BYRD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Biden), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Hart),  is  absent  because  of  illiness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  tlie  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
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MON) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Cass),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  (jolb WATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rcdlcall  Vote  No.  334  Leg.] 
YKA&— 76 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  on  the  veto  of  S. 
66,  the  Special  Health  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1975,  be  held  at  the  desk  tem- 
porarily. 

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Abourezk 

AUen 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  O. 
Cannon 
Cbllee 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtle 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Pong 
Pord 
Oam 
Orlffln 
Hansen 


Hart,  Oary  W. 

Haakell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Hriiska 

Huddleston 

Htmiphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

liCondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 1 

Both 

NOT  VOnNO— 23 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Fas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

^>arkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 


Eastland 

Olenn 

Goldwater 

Oravel 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Long 

Metcalf 


Morgan 
Nelaon 
Percy 
Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Stevens 
Symington 


So  the  biU  (HJl.  8597),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  HH.  8597. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stone) 
appointed  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Young, 
and  Mr.  Scuweiker  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  HEALTH  REVENUE  SHAR- 
ING ACT  OP  1975— VETO— MES- 
SAGE  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stone)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
returning,  without  approval,  the  bill  (8. 
66) .  the  Special  Health  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1975. 


DEPARTMENT    OP    HOUSING    AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT-INDE- 

PENDENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1976 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  consideration  of 
H.R.  8070  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  8070)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  simdry  in- 
dependent executive  agencies,  boards, 
bureaus,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  on  this  biU 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
with  1  hour  on  any  amendment  and  30 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal 
or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  on 
H.R.  8070. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  foUowing 
^^*H.  "^I'^^rs  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  this 

5!.'H;>.^''w°"*^^  ^«ye«'  Mr.  James 
Gehrig.  Mr.  Craig  Voorhees,  and  Mrs 
Mary  Jane  Due. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kenneth 
McLean,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Malakoff,  and 
Mr.  Howard  Shuman,  of  my  staff  as 
well  as  Mr.  Robert  Mills  be  accorded' the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  consumer 
protection  agencies,  the  Environmental 


Protection  Agency,  and  a  number  of 
other  agencies. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  biggest  appro- 
priations that  the  Senate  will  consider, 
and  this  time  it  is  a  rather  complicated 
budget. 

This  bill  is  very  close  to  the  budget 
request  of  the  President,  and  it  is  also 
very  close  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  over  both.  It  Is 
over  by  1  percent,  about  $300  million. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. WiU  the  Senator  suspend  momen- 
tarily. The  Chair  will  get  order  and  at- 
tention for  the  Senator. 

Will  all  Senators  wishing  to  converse 
kindly  withdraw  to  the  cloakroom,  and 
the  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Virtually  all  of  the 
disagreement  over  the  budget  is  in  the 
HUD  part  of  the  budget.  That  accounts 
for  the  3  percent  the  committee  is  over 
the  request  of  the  President  and  about  3 
percent  over  what  we  feel  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  have  included  in 
the  bill  if  they  had  the  same  request  be- 
fore them  that  we  had  before  us. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  parts 
of  it,  tathough  I  do  not  think  it  is  con- 
troversial within  the  Senate,  as  far  as 
I  know — it  may  be  controversial  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  ad- 
ministration— is  the  way  we  treated 
housing  assistance. 

The  administration  requested  $662 
million  for  assisted  housing  for  1  year. 
They  calculated  that  $662  million  as  if 
we  would  take  the  authorized  program 
and  make  the  total  potential  commit- 
ment for  payments  for  housing,  payable 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  these  programs  are  set  up,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  only  has  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  amount  required 
to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  is  paying 
the  rent  and  the  amount  required  In 
order  to  give  him  decent  housing.  That 
difference  varies  quite  a  bit.  But  the  $662 
million  Is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  It 
is  based  on  the  assiunptlon  that  everyone 
coming  under  this  program  all  of  a  sud- 
den has  all  his  Income  disappear.  That  Is 
not  going  to  happen. 

In  fact,  our  experience  with  the  235 
program,  which  was  a  similar  Govern- 
ment-assisted homeownership  program, 
was  that  the  Government  only  has  to  pay 
about  a  third  of  the  potential  full  cost. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  took  that 
$662  million  and  Included  the  full 
amount. 

Furthermore,  to  make  this  conserva- 
tive position  even  more  unrealistic,  the 
administration  has  said  that  we  should 
take  the  $662  million,  multiply  it  by  40 
years,  because  there  are  some  programs 
that  could  go  on  for  40  years,  and  the 
potential  effect  on  the  budget  could  be  40 
times  $662  million  or  about  $26  billion. 
This  is  wrong.  As  the  administration 
itself  calculates,  this  program  Is  unlikely 
to  cost  more  than  $16,250  million.  Why? 
Because  some  of  these  programs  are  10- 
year  programs,  some  are  20-year  pro- 
grams, and  only  some  are  40-year  pro- 
grams. 
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For  that  reason,  we  felt  that  to  multi- 
ply this  by  40  on  top  of  the  fact  that  the 
$662  million  was  extraordinarily  con- 
servative would  not  be  correct.  We  felt 
that  way  particularly  because  we  have 
backup  memorandmns  and  opinions  from 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  also  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  ar- 
guing that,  based  on  their  examination 
of  the  Budget  Act,  past  practices,  and 
how  we  treat  all  other  expenses,  it  was 
unnecessary  and  unfair  to  housing  to 
multiply  that  $662  million  by  40. 

The  reason  why  It  Is  imfalr,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Is  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  celling 
not  only  on  outlays  but  also  on  authoriza- 
tions. 

It  would  put  housing  in  the  vulnerable 
position  of  having,  say,  $100  million  that 
may  be  contemplated  for  housing  for  1 
year  multiplied  by  40,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  to  cut  the  $4  billion  out  of  the 
budget  is  take  the  $100  million,  one-for- 
tieth of  that,  out  of  assisted  housing. 

So,  we  think  it  is  unrealistic.  Inaccu- 
rate, and  imfalr.  For  that  reason,  we  de- 
cided to  go  with  the  1  year  figure,  based 
on  the  best  advice  we  could  get  from  the 
experts  who  worked  on  the  budget  and 
the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  substantially 
oyer  last  year's  appropriations  bill  for 
HUD  for  one  reason,  and  that  is  because 
the  Congress  passed,  and  in  the  Senate 
we  passed  by  a  94-to-O  vote  an  emer- 
gency housing  bill  that  provides  a  sub- 
stantial amount  to  be  loaned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  7^  percent  plus  4 
points  on  new  houses.  That  money  \7lll  be 
repaid.  The  amount  of  outlay  is  ex- 
tremely small.  The  amount  of  adverse 
impact  on  the  budget  in  terms  of  outlay 
will  be  almost  insignificant  In  view  of 
the  size  of  the  figure  Involved. 

For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  $5  billion  in  mortgage  purchase  as- 
sistance we  are  providing  in  the  bill  might 
give  a  distorted  Impression.  Actually,  this 
appropriation  is  very  close  to  last  year's 
budget,  but  that  $5  blUion  had  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
why  the  figure  Is  higher. 

In  addition,  we  provided  $75  million  to 
implement  that  part  of  the  emergency 
housing  bill  that  deals  with  foreclosures 
on  homes,  particularly  homes  of  those 
who  were  imemployed.  As  Senators  may 
recall,  when  we  passed  the  emergency 
housing  bill,  we  were  concerned  with 
what  happened  to  people  who  were  out 
of  work.  We  have  1,300,000  people  in  this 
country  who  have  been  out  of  work  6 
months  or  more.  What  happens  to  those 
who  have  to  keep  up  payments  on  their 
housing?  We  passed  the  mortgage  fore- 
closure provision  to  take  care  of  this 
situation.  The  administration  has  not 
requested  any  money  for  that  program, 
although  we  authorized  $100  million  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

The  committees  provided  new  budget 
authority  of  $75  million  for  the  emer- 
gency homeowners  relief  fimd  and  the 
bill  is  over  the  budget  to  that  extent. 

We  provided  $50  million  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  housing.  This  program  has 


been  especially  helpful  to  low-income 
people.  It  Is  an  economical  program  that 
keeps  existing  housing  in  operation,  and 
I  think  it  Is  weU  justified. 

We  also  provided  $35  million  In  con- 
tract authority  for  State  housing.  This  is 
a  program  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  has 
pushed  very  hard.  It  Is  a  program  that  I 
think  merits  support,  and  we  provided 
those  fimds. 

We  also  provided  $100  million  for  cities 
under  50,000 — the  cities  that  are  most 
neglected  in  housing  programs — ^who 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  line  when  dol- 
lars are  provided  under  the  community 
development  program.  This  Is  $24  mil- 
lion over  the  House  figiure. 

The  committee  added  $200  million  for 
housing  for  the  elderly.  This  Is  a  very 
popular  program  and  is  very  economical. 
It  is  a  program  that  has  been  operated 
efficiently,  and  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  very  modest,  In- 
deed. This  increase  above  the  House  Is 
not  reflected  in  the  budget.  It  Is  borrow- 
ing authority  that  will  be  repaid. 

The  committee  also  added  $25  million 
for  operating  subsidies  and  $75  million 
for  comprehensive  planning  grants. 
Frankly,  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  about 
those  planning  grants;  but  there  was 
great  pressure  from  Governors,  Mayors, 
and  the  States  for  this  program.  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  felt  very 
strongly  that  we  should  provide  more 
than  that.  The  subcommittee  acquiesced 
in  providing  $75  million  for  the  planning 
grant  program. 

The  House  made  some  rather  sharp 
cuts  in  the  staffing  of  some  of  the  HUD 
bureaus  and  departments,  and  I  thought 
that  those  cuts.  In  large  part,  were  mer- 
ited. Nevertheless,  the  committee  did  re- 
store $250,000  of  the  cut  in  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel.  It  restored  $4,992,000 — 
almost  $5  million — of  the  cut  in  the  re- 
gional management  and  services,  or  al- 
most three-fourths  of  the  cut. 

As  I  say,  I  think  these  cuts  were  mer- 
ited, because  the  programs  have  been 
diminished  sharply.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  why  it  is  necessary  for  HUD 
to  have  such  a  large  number  of  staff  peo- 
ple when  they  are  operating  such  an 
anemic  program. 

With  respect  to  other  agencies  In  the 
bill,  the  committee  cut  $2  million  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  or 
about  one-third  of  one  percent.  This  cut 
will  come  from  the  scientific  activities 
overseas  program.  This  is  an  area  wh^re 
EPA  could  not  spend  the  money  before. 
They  have  lapsed  money  in  the  past  and 
we  felt  that  this  reduction  could  be  ab- 
sorbed. This  is  a  cut  of  far  less  than  1 
percent. 

The  committee  was  very  generous  with 
the  space  agency,  I  thought  much  too 
generous,  but  that  was  the  decision  of 
the  committee.  They  added  $56.4  million 
to  what  the  House  provided  for  research 
and  development,  which  Is  $7  million 
over  the  budget.  In  all  fairness  to  NASA. 
we  should  recognize  that  they  are  one  of 
the  few  agencies  constrained  by  admin- 
istration policy,  and  supported  by  con- 
gressional policy,  to  keep  at  a  consistent 


level,  at  a  steady  level,  adjusting  for  in- 
flation and  not  permitting  any  signifi- 
cant increase  over  the  years.  I  think  that 
the  $56.4  million  addition,  although  I 
opposed  it,  is  consistent  with  that  prin- 
ciple. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  committee  added  $6  mil- 
lion to  the  House-approved  figure,  about 
1  percent. 

The  committee  substantially  cut  the 
amount  for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem— on  very  good  grounds,  I  believe. 
The  Selective  Service  really  has  done 
nothing,  and  I  mean  nothing,  for  a 
couple  of  years  now.  They  have  not  had 
an  Induction;  they  have  not  given  a 
physical.  I  believe  this  agency  should  be 
abolished,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  abolish 
a  Federal  agency,  as  we  have  discovered. 
Nevertheless,  we  cut  $7  million  below  the 
House  and  $17  below  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

As  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
there  were  some  adjustments  and  modi- 
fications, but  It  Is  just  $7  million  below 
the  budget,  with  no  changes. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished minority  colleague,  Mr.  Mathias, 
who  is  about  as  pleasant  and  efficient 
and  conscientious  a  colleague  to  work 
with  as  I  have  encountered  in  my  18 
years  in  the  Senate.  He  was  very  helpful 
with  respect  to  this  bill,  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  it,  and  was  supportive  of 
what  I  thought  was  a  responsible  posi- 
tion on  this  budget. 

I  also  thank  Tom  van  der  Voort,  who 
is  a  new  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff.  He  used  to  serve  on  my 
staff,  and  he  did  an  excellent  job — a  very 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  staff  job.  Bob 
Clark  is  a  veteran  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  been  on  it  for  many 
years,  and  was  extremely  helpful.  He  is 
a  wise  and  intelligent  person  who  under- 
stands this  HUD  budget  backward  and 
forward.  Bob  Mills,  a  new  member  of  the 
committee  staff,  was  also  very  helpful, 
indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
memoranda  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Congressional  Research  Service 
and  from  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  with  respect  to  the  1-year  figure, 
the  $622  million,  for  housing  assistance, 
rather  than  the  40-year  figure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Librart  op  Congress, 
concbessional  research  service, 

Washington,  DC.  July  22. 197S. 
To:   Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Attention:  Robert  Mala- 
koff. 
From:    Allen  Schnlck,  Senior  Specialist  In 

American  National  Government. 
Subject:  Appropriations  for  "Annual  Contri- 
butions for  Assisted  Housing". 
In  the  1976  Budget,  the  Preeldent  re- 
quested $622.3  million  in  new  contract  au- 
thority for  the  Section  8  lower  Income  hous- 
ing assistance  program.  The  Budget  estimates 
that  the  full  run-out  coet  of  this  contract 
authority  will  be  $26  billion  and  this  amount 
Is  requested  as  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 
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Until  this  year,  only  the  amount  of  oon- 

ract  authority  was  computed  In  the  Budget. 

.  According  to  OMB,  the  listing  of  the  full 

lun-out  costs  as  budget  authority  has  been 

nade  necessary  by  the  Congressional  Budget 

let  of  1974.  Section  301(a)  of  that  Act  re- 

( [ulres  Congress  to  adopt  a  concurrent  reso- 

:  utlon  on  the  budget,  sjjeclfylng  "total  new 

»udget  authority"  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  lection  3(a)  of  that  Act  defines  budget  au- 

'  horlty  as  authority  provided  by  law  to  enter 

:  ato  obligations  which  will  result  In  Immedl- 

( ,te  or  future  outlays  Involving  Oovemment 

:  unds.  OMB  takes  the  position  that  this  defi- 

:  Lltlon  encompasses  the  future  costs  that  will 

1  le  incurred  pvirsuant  to  contracts  author- 

:  zed  by  Congress.  Hence,  the  full  $26  billion 

a  listed  as  budget  authority. 

In  reporting  HJt.  8070,  the  1976  HUD  ap- 

j  iroprlatlon   bUl,   the  House  Appropriations 

I  !ommlttee  conformed  to  the  OMB  approach. 

'  'hus,  although  only  the  1662  million  of  con- 

t  ract  authority  appears  In  the  text  of  the 

I  pproprlatlon  bill,  the  full  $26  billion  Is  listed 

1  a  the  Conmilttee's  report.  (H.  Bept.  No.  94- 

:  13,  at  2  and  69).  In  order  to  avoid  double 

( ountlng,  the  $662  million  ts  not  computed  as 

1  udget  authority. 

WHY  THE  SXNATK  SHOTTLD  NOT  ADOPT  THIS 
APPSOACH 

Although  It  Is  possible  to  Interpret  Section 
!  (a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  in  the 
I  lanner  applied  by  OMB,  an  alternative  In- 
lerpretatlon  is  preferable.  The  "budget  au- 
thority" referred  to  In  Section  3(a)  can  be 
1  be  $662  million  In  contract  authority  which, 
t  fter  all,  is  "authority  provided  by  law  to 
c  nter  into  obligations  which  will  result  In 
1  nmedlate  or  future  outlays  Involving  Gov- 
t  rnment  funds." 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Section  3(a) 
eaould  not  be  applied  to  cover  the  full  $26 
1  Ullon. 

(1)  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  leglsla- 
1 1ve  history  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
t  lat  any  attempt  was  made  to  change  the 
G  tatua  of  funds  in  the  budget.  In  fact,  the  Act 

<  eals  with  matters  to  be  Included  in  the  con- 
t  resslonal  budget  resolution,  not  with  the 
]  resident's  budget  or  appropriations.  The 
cnly  reason  why  section  3(a)  was  Included 
i  1  the  Act  was  because  of  a  need  to  define 
c  jme  of  the  key  terms  used  In  the  new  con- 
(  resslonal  budget  process.  Inasmuch  as  there 
y  ras  no  definition  of  terms  such  as  "outlays" 
I  nd  "budget  authority"  on  the  books,  it  was 
1  ecessary  to  draft  definitions  for  the  law.  In 

<  eveloplng  these  definitions,  the  Intent  was 
1  0  conform  to  existing  practice,  not  to  change 
i :.  This  Intent  is  manifested  in  the  Statement 

<  f  Managers:  "The  Managers  Intend  that 
1  he  definition  of  'budget  outlays'  and  "budget 
I  uthority*  for  purpose  of  the  congressional 
1  ludget  process  be  the  same  as  that  used  for 
1  he  executive  budget.  .  .  ." 

(2)  The  $26  billion  listed  as  budget  au- 
1  horlty  la  not  an  actionable  amount.  It  la 
;  nerely  "Imputed"  budget  authority,  a  projec- 
1 1on  of  future  costs  based  on  certain  assump- 
1 1ons.  The  only  amount  which  requires  con- 
I  resslonal  action  is  the  $662  million.  It  would 
1  e  a  departure  from  congressional  practice 
1  o  list  projections  of  costs  to  be  incurred  as 
1  nany  as  40  years  from  now  as  current  budget 
I  .uthorlty. 

(3)  As  an  estimate,  the  $26  billion  Is  sen- 
I  Itlve  to  a  ntmiber  of  assumptions.  The  range 

<  f  reasonable  assumptions  is  such  as  to  per- 
lalt  a  swing  of  $10  bUUon  or  more  InTIie 
(stlmate.  In  fact,  the  Hovise  Appropriations 
(tommittee  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-313,  at  p.  6) 
( stlmates  the  nm-out  costs  at  approximately 
I  16.2  billion,  or  ten  billion  below  the  amoimt 
1  acorporated  in  Its  own  CSBA  Table. 

(4)  Because  of  the  senslUvity  of  the  ee- 
1 1mates  to  basic  assumptions.  If  Congress 
'  rere  to  apply  its  own  assimiptlons,  the  re- 
fult  might  distort  the  Impact  of  congrea- 
f  lonal  action  on  the  President's  budget.  For 


example.  If  Congress  were  to  vote  the  full 
$662  million  in  contract  authority  but  cut 
the  estimate  of  future  costs  from  $26  to  $16 
billion,  the  scorekeeplng  reports  would  show 
that  Congress  has  reduced  the  President's 
budget  by  $10  billion.  Of  course,  not  a  dime 
will  have  been  cut  because  the  Government 
still  wUl  have  to  pay  the  actual  costs  incurred 
in  future  years.  This  possibility  illustrates 
why  Imputed  costs  should  not  be  reckoned 
as  budget  authority. 

AN     ALTERNATIVE     APPROACH 

Undeniably,  there  Is  considerable  advan- 
tage in  estimating  the  future  costs  of  new 
contract  authority  voted  by  Congress.  With 
such  estimates  in  hand,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  Congress  to  assess  the  value  of  the 
Housing  program  in  terms  of  the  prospec- 
tive costs  to  American  taxpayers,  and  not 
merely  in  terms  of  the  initial  contract  au- 
thorizations. But  estimates  should  be  treat- 
ed as  estimates,  with  fvill  recognition  of  their 
sensitivity  to  different  assumptions  about  fu- 
ture conditions.  Estimates  should  not  be 
accorded  the  status  properly  given  matters 
on  which  Congress  must  take  current  action. 

One  way  to  provide  long-range  cost  projec- 
tions without  confusing  them  with  action- 
able budget  authority  would  be  to  provide 
the  run-out  costs  in  a  "below  the  line"  memo 
or  footnote  rather  than  in  the  CSBA  Table 
Itself.  If  this  were  done,  the  Comparative 
Statement  would  show  only  the  $662  million 
as  budget  authority,  and  only  this  amount 
would  be  listed  in  the  column  showing  the 
amoiait  requested  by  the  President.  Below 
the  line,  the  President's  run-out  estimate  of 
$26  billion  could  be  noted,  along  with  Con- 
gress' own  estimate  of  full  future  costs. 
Moreover,  It  would  be  feasible  to  display  the 
full  range  of  reasonable  estimates  without 
exaggerating  the  Impact  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  budget.  Below  the  line,  it  would 
be  possible  to  indicate  that  while  Congress 
is  granting  the  full  amount  of  contract  au- 
thority requested  by  the  President,  it  does 
not  go  along  with  his  run-out  estimate  and 
that  because  of  uncertainties  about  futvu^e 
costs,  it  Is  provided  a  rank  of  estimates  for 
consideration. 

In  conclusion,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  does  not  compel  the  change  in 
accounting  methods  Introduced  by  OMB, 
and  this  change  can  produce  a  number  of 
undesirable  side  effects.  A  more  prudent 
course,  therefore,  would  be  to  distinguish  be- 
tween actionable  budget  estimates  and  long- 
range  projections  jtfid  not  to  accord  the  lat- 
ter the  stattis  appropriate  for  estimates. 


Senatb   Bankinq    CoMicrmx    Statf    Memo 
Why  the  Budget  Authority  figure  for  the 
Housing  Assistance  Program  shovUd  be  for  a 
single  year: 

1.  The  1974  Budget  Control  Act  does  not 
clearly  mandate  that  the  annual  budget  au- 
thority for  the  housing  programs  be  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  years  for  which 
payments  can  be  made.  The  decision  to  mul- 
tiply the  budget  authority  estimates  for  the 
Hovialng  Assistance  Program  by  a  factor  of 
40  was  made  by  OMB  based  upon  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  1974  Budget  Control  Act. 
However,  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee believes  the  language  of  the  1974  Act 
la  not  clear  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  would  have  no 
objection  if  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee decided  to  count  only  a  single  year's 
budget  authority. 

2.  The  actual  bUl  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  working  on  contains  a  budget 
authority  figure  for  only  one  year  for  the 
HovtBlng  Assistance  Program  ($662  million). 
The  projection  of  this  figure  to  $26  bUIion 
Is  merely  a  statistical  exercise  by  OMB,  given 
certain  assumptions. 

3.  It  ia  impossible  to  come  up  with  one  ac- 
curate   projection    of    the    total    iiltlmate 


budget  outlays  resulting  from  an  annual  au- 
thorization to  make  Housing  Assistance  pay- 
ments. The  OMB  has  projected  $26  billion, 
given  certain  assumptions.  HUD  is  privately 
projecting  only  $16  billion,  given  other  as- 
sumptions. The  Staff  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee argues  that  the  ultimate  cost  could 
even  exceed  the  $26  billion,  given  still  other 
assumptions. 

4.  The  artificial  ballooning  of  the  budget 
authority  figure  for  the  Housing  Assistance 
Program  will  place  this  program  at  a  severe 
competitive  disadvantage  with  other  pro- 
grams and  distort  budget  priorities.  The  rea- 
son is  that  under  the  Budget  Control  Act, 
Congress  is  required  to  set  a  total  ceiling  on 
both  outlays  and  budget  authority.  These 
ceilings  become  mandatory  next  year.  Thus, 
if  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Committee  ex- 
ceeds the  celling,  there  will  be  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  cut  back  individual  programs  in  or- 
der to  live  within  the  ceUing.  If  the  budget 
authority  figure  for  the  Housing  Assistance 
Program  is  multiplied  by  40,  there  will  be  a 
strong  temptation  to  cut  this  program  be- 
cause of  the  multiplier.  For  example,  a  cut  of 
only  $100  million  in  the  current  program 
level  would  produce  a  $4  bUllon  cut  in  budget 
authority. 

5.  The  budget  authority  figures  for  other 
government  programs  are  not  multiplied  by 
the  total  life  of  the  program.  For  example, 
budget  authority  for  veterans  payments  or 
social  security  benefits  is  carried  for  only  a 
single  year  even  though  these  programs,  once 
approved,  will  continue  for  years. 

6.  The  objectives  of  the  Budget  Control 
Act  can  be  met  in  other  ways  without  arti- 
ficially ballooning  the  budget  authority  fig- 
ure for  housing.  For  example,  the  Committee 
Report  can  project  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
program  under  alternative  assumptions, 
thereby  informing  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic of  the  long  range  consequences  of  the 
current  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  «»s  thus 
amended  be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  insert : 
emercenct  homeowners'  relief  fund 

For  emergency  mortgage  relief  payments, 
administrative  expenses  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  for  other  expenses  of  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners'  Relief  Fund,  as  author- 
ized by  title  I  of  the  Emergency  Housing  Act 
of  1975  (Public  Law  94-50) ,  $75,000,000  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

state  housing  finance  and  development 
agencies 

For  Interest  grant  pajrments  pursuant  to 
section  802(c)  (2)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
722),  $35,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  the  total  of  con- 
tracts for  annual  payments  entered  into  un- 
der such  section  shall  not  exceed  $35,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike:  "That  in  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1976,  no  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions utilizing  the  foregoing  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  used  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  the  above  Act  for  any  contract 
approved  on  the  basis  of  fair  market  rents 
which  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum 
those  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
through  April  7.  1976". 
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And  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "That  at  least 
$75,000,000  of  such  contract  authority  shall 
be  available  only  for  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  to  assist  in  financing  the  de- 
velopment or  acquisition  of  low-income 
housing  projects  to  be  owned  by  public  hous- 
ing agencies  other  than  under  section  8  of 
the  above  Act:  Provided  further.  That  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  which  are  used  pur- 
suant to  section  8  of  the  above  Act  shall  be 
allocated  to  contracts  to  make  assistance 
payments  with  respect  to  newly  constructed 
or  substantially  rehabilitated  housing." 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  $300,000,000"  and 
Insert  "3500,000,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  11,  after  "subsection"  in- 
sert: "of  which  not  less  than  $400,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  to  nonprofit  sponsors 
for  the  pvirpose  of  providing  100  per  centum 
loans  for  the  development  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  with  no  cash  equity 
or  other  financial  requirements  imposed  as  a 
condition  of  loan  approval.  The  full  amount 
of  such  fund  shall  be  available  during  such 
period  for  permanent  financing  (Including 
construction  financing)  for  housing  projects 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and  not 
more  than  $100,000,000  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  construction  loans  only." 

On  page  5,  line  15,  strike  "$525,000,000" 
and  Insert  $550,000,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  17.  strike  "$525,000,000" 
a!;d  insert  "$550,000,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  4,  after  "$195,116,000"  in- 
sert ",  of  which  $158,650,000  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  transfer  from  the  various  funds  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration"; 

On  page-  6,  line  13,  after  "$49,800,000"  In- 
sert ",  of  which  $39,850,000  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  transfer  from  the  various  funds  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration"; 

On  page  6,  line  17,  insert: 

EMERGENCY     MORTGAGE     PURCHASE     ASSISTANCE 

The  total  amount  of  purchases  and  com- 
mitments authorized  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  section  313  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1723;  88  Stat.  1364; 
Public  Law  94-50),  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,- 
000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time  which 
amount  shall  be  in  addition  to  balances  of 
authorization  heretofore  made  available  for 
purchases  and  commitments  pursuant  to  said 
section  and  which  shall  continue  available 
after  October  18,  1975:  Provided,  That  the 
Association  may  borrow  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  acordance  with  said  sec- 
tion, in  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  requirements  of 
said  section  as  authorized  herein. 

On  page  7,  line  20,  insert: 

rehabilitation  loan  fund 

For  the  revolving  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1452b),  $50,000,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  August  22, 
1976. 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strikes  "$2,700,000,000" 
and  insert  "$2,664,000,000"; 

On  page  8,  line  19,  strike  "$40,000,000"  and 
insert  "$100,000,000"; 

On  page  9,  line  6,  strike  "$50,000,000"  and 
insert  ••$125,000,000"; 

On  page  10,  line  16,  strike  "$53,000,000"  and 
insert  "$53,200,000"; 

On  page  10,  line  18,  strike  "$400,000"  and 
insert  "$600,000"; 

On  page  10,  line  20,  after  "Council"  insert 
":  Provided  further.  That  $1,000,000  of  the 
foregoing  amount  shall  be  used  only  for 
mobile  home  construction  and  safety  stand- 
ard activities"; 

On  page  12,  line  6.  strike  "$4,964,000"  and 
Insert  "$5,214,000,  of  which  $1,750,000  shaU  be 
provided  by  transfer  from  the  various  funds 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  as 
provided  by  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1701)"; 

On  page  12,  line  12,  strike  "$1,287,000"  and 


Insert  "$1,350,000,  of  which  $465,000  shall  be 
provided  by  transfer  from  the  various  fimds 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  as 
provided  by  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1701)"; 

On  page  12,  line  18,  after  "$10,280,000"  In- 
sert ",  of  which  $3,035,000  shall  be  provided 
by  transfer  from  the  various  funds  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  as  provided 
by  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1701)"; 

On  page  12,  line  24,  after  "$2,615,000"  in- 
sert ",  of  which  $810,000  shall  be  provided  by 
transfer  from  the  various  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  as  provided  by 
the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1701)"; 

On  page  13,  line  7,  after  "$53,125,000"  in- 
sert ",  of  which  $31,902,000  shall  be  provided 
by  transfer  from  the  various  funds  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  as  provided 
by  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1701)": 

On  page  13,  Une  12,  after  "$12,803,000"  in- 
sert ",  of  which  $7,195,000  shall  be  provided 
by  transfer  from  the  various  funds  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  as  provided 
by  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  UB.C. 
1701)"; 

On  page  13,  Une  19.  strike  "$36,032,000"  and 
Insert  "$41,024,000,  of  which  $15,580,000  shall 
be  provided  by  transfer  from  the  various 
funds  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
as  provided  by  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1701)"; 

On  page  14,  line  2,  strike  "$9,077,000"  and 
insert  "$10,334,000,  of  which  $3,905,000  shall 
be  provided  by  transfer  from  the  various 
funds  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, as  provided  by  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1701)"; 

On  page  16,  line  17,  strike  "$42,790,000"  and 
insert  ••$40,849,000"; 

On  page  17,  line  3,  strike  '•$10,697,000"  and 
Insert  '•$10,213,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  ••$6,000,000"  and 
insert  "$4,000,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  14.  strike  '•$1,000,000"  and 
insert  '$670,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  20,  strike  "$2,628,980,000" 
and  insert  "$2,685,380,000"; 

On  page  27,  line  13,  strike  "$707,100,000" 
and  insert  "$713,100,000"; 

On  nage  27,  line  17.  strike  "$60,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$65,000,000"; 

On  page  27,  line  21,  strike  "$60,000,000" 
and  insert  "$41,000,000"; 

On  page  28,  line  2,  strike  "$4,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$5,000,C00"; 

On  page  28,  line  4,  strike  "$2,000,000"  and 
insert  "$3,000,000"; 

On  page  28,  line  16,  after  the  comma,  in- 
sert "for  the  activity  for  which  the  limita- 
tion applies,"; 

On  page  28.  line  19,  after  the  word    Act, 
insert  ",  for  the  activity  for  which  the  limi- 
tation applies";  

On  page  30,  line  11,  strike  "$40,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$33,000,000"; 

On  page  30,  line  21,  strike  "$8,300,000"  and 
Insert  "$6,850,000"; 

On  page  31,  line  10,  strike  "$7,499,000,000" 
and  insert  "$7,699,700,000"; 

On  page  31,  line  13.  strike  "$1,885,400,000" 
and  insert  "$1,966,400,000"; 

On  nage  31,  line  18,  strike  "$4,214,475,000" 
and  insert  "$5,414,475,000"; 

On  page  31,  line  21.  strike  "$854,472,000" 
and  insert  "$1,039,472,000": 

On  page  35,  line  6,  strike  "$462,300,000" 
and  insert  "$463,756,000"; 

On  page  35,  line  18,  strike  "$299,924,000" 
and  insert  "$297,464,000"; 

On  page  35,  line  21,  after  "Texas,"  strike 
"and"; 

On  page  35,  line  23,  after  "Massachusetts" 
Insert  ",  and  $6,700,000  for  construction  of 
a  research  and  education  facility  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi"; 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strike: 


reimbursement   to    the    treasury,    federal 
HOUSING  administration 

There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  the  various 
funds  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, an  amount  equal  to  the  administrative 
and  nonadmlnistrative  expenses  properly 
chargeable  to  such  funds  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles: 
Provided,  That  all  expenses  formerly  charge- 
able to  the  "Limitation  on  Administrative 
and  Nonadmlnistrative  Expenses,  Federal 
Housing  Administration"  shall  be  Included 
in  such  charges. 

On  page  45,  line  22,  after  "schedules"  In- 
sert ";  or  to  travel  performed  by  employees  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  Inspections  and  ap- 
praisals"; 

On  page  47,  line  13,  strike: 

Sec.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  administer  any 
program  to  tax,  limit  or  otherwise  regulate 
parking  or  the  review  of  indirect  sources. 

Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  noise  con- 
trol research  and  development,  noise  abate- 
ment or  control,  on  enforcement  with  respect 
to  noise  abatement  or  control  until  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  issues  na- 
tional regulatory  standards  for  noise  con- 
trol under  the  requirements  of  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972  (42  VSB.C.  4901  et 
seq.). 

And  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  407.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  may 
be  expended  for  the  transportation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  between  his  domicile  and  his  place 
of  employment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  who,  under  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  section  101,  Is  exempted 
from  such  limitations. 

Sec.  408.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  expended — 

(1)  pursuant  to  a  certification  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  unless — 

(A)  such  certification  is  accompanied  by, 
or  Is  part  of,  a  voucher  or  abstract  which 
describes  the  payee  or  payees  and  the  Items 
or  services  for  which  such  expenditure  is 
being  made,  or 

(B)  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to 
such  certification,  and  without  such  a 
voucher  or  abstract.  Is  specifically  authorized 
by  law;  and 

(2)  unless  such  expenditure  is  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  Is 
specifically  exempt  by  law  from  such  an 
audit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  kind  and  generous 
observations  he  has  just  made,  but,  even 
more,  for  the  cooperation  and  the  cour- 
tesy he  has  shown  to  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  myself 
over  the  long  and  very  difficult  hearings 
and  the  markup  on  the  bill.  No  one  has 
invested  more  time  and  more  of  him- 
self than  the  chairman. 

In  a  meeting  we  had  before  we  started 
work  on  the  bill  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, Senator  Proxmire  and  I  reached 
certain  tentative  agreements  and  con- 
clusions as  to  the  procedure  and  as  to 
cooperation,  and  I  am  very  happy  that 
this  has  worked  so  well  during  the  course 
of  the  entire  year. 

I  join  Senator  Proxhire  in  thanking 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  van  der  Voort,  and  other 
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members  of  the  subcommittee  staff  who 
heve  served  the  subcommittee  so  well. 

The  chairman  has  gone  through  the 
Items  in  the  bill  in  a  very  thorough  way 
but  I  want  to  mention  a  few  of  special 
concern. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  subcom- 
mittee and  then  the  full  committee  ac- 
cepted my  recommendation  to  increase 
funds  for  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  to  $500  million,  which  is 
$200  million  more  than  the  House  sdlow- 
ance  and  $285,000  above  the  budget  esti- 
mate. First,  let  me  say  that  these  fimds 
are  repaid  at  Treasury  rates  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  appear  as  new  budget  au- 
thority, nor  do  they  encumber  the  budget 
of  the  United  States,  as  do  regular  ap- 
propriations. For  the  housing  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped  program,  known 
as  the  202  program,  to  really  work,  it 
must  provide  flexible  direct-loan  perma- 
nent financing  in  addition  to  construc- 
tion financing,  and  all  these  loans  must 
be  at  favorable  rates.  The  bill  language 
and  report  language  direct  that  this  be 
done  and  the  committee  has  earmarked 
$400  million  to  be  available  only  for  non- 
profit sponsors  with  no  financial  require- 
ments imposed  £is  a  condition  of  loan 
approval. 

I  have  had  assurance  from  HUD  offl- 
clals  that  they  will  now  go  forward  with 
this  program  after  having  held  back  last 
year  despite  the  fact  that  we  voted  funds 
for  this  program  last  year. 

The  most  significant  new  HUD  pro- 
gram is  the  so-called  section  8  program 
which  we  all  hope  will  finally  get  off  the 
ground.  This  committee  and  the  House 
committee  have  voted  the  full  budget 
estimate  and  we  can  just  hope  that  the 
Government  interregnum  in  support  of 
housing  has  come  to  an  end  and  that 
HUD  will  finally  begin  to  move  swiftly. 

The  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975. 
Just  passed  this  month,  contained  au- 
thorization for  the  homeowners  relief 
fund  and  the  rehabilitation  loan  fund 
and,  while  there  have  been  no  budget 
estimates  submitted,  the  committee  has 
included  modest  funding  of  $75  million 
and  $50  million  respectively  for  these  two 
programs  which  will  serve,  I  am  sure,  to 
fill  a  very  real  need  in  the  present  eco- 
n<»nlc  and  housing  situation. 

The  committee,  at  the  last  minute,  re- 
ceived a  budget  estimate  of  $5  billion  for 
the  emergency  mortgage  purchase  as- 
sistance program  and  has  voted  this  sum 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  start 
immediately  to  determine  present  needs 
throughout  the  coimtry  for  financing  of 
mortgages  at  interest  rates  of  IVz  per- 
cent. This  program  is  thorou^ly  ex- 
plained on  pages  20  and  21  of  ttie  com- 
mittee report.  Finally,  in  the  HUD  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided $125  million  for  comprehensive 
planning  grants,  which  is  above  the 
budget  estimate  but  $25  million  below 
the  authorized  amount.  Funding  this  pro- 
gram at  this  level  will  allow  support  to 
be  provided  for  planners  in  the  cities  as 
well  as  in  the  smaller  communities. 

In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  language  in  the  report  earmarks 
$5  million  to  continue  and  to  broaden 
and  enlarge  a  study  of  the  Chesapeake 


Bay.  As  most  Members  know,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is  a  critically  important  and 
econcnnic  resource,  not  just  for  Mary- 
land but  for  all  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  study  of  its  ecology  and 
estuarine  zones  and  the  effect  of  man  on 
its  ecological  balance  is  of  importance 
nationwide. 

The  House  had  made  certain  cuts  in 
the  fiscal  year  1976  research  and  develop- 
ment account  of  NASA  which  the  Senate 
has  restored  in  the  Interest  of  maintain- 
ing a  balanced  space  program.  The 
pioneer  Venus  project  had  been  deleted 
by  the  House  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
could  be  launched  later. 

Testimony  has  shown,  however,  that 
a  delay  in  launch  would  lose  the  current 
window  in  spEice  and  that  the  next  pos- 
sible window,  sometime  in  1980,  which 
is  not  as  favorable  a  window,  would  re- 
sult in  an  increased  cost  of  at  least  $50 
million.  It  would  put  less  of  a  payload 
into  space,  while  requiring  reconfigura- 
tion of  the  space  instruments. 

We  are  coming  to  the  end  of  the  study 
period  which  is  designed  to  determine 
the  scientific  capabilities  and  cost  op- 
tions of  having  a  large  space  telescope,  to 
be  carried  aloft  by  the  space  shuttle 
early  in  the  next  decade.  While  the 
House  cut  of  $1  million  in  the  $5  mil- 
lion budget  request  may  not  appear  to 
be  dramatic,  it  is  essential  that  full 
funding  be  provided,  as  these  studies 
are  now  ongoing  with  several  contractors 
and  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  with- 
in a  year,  which  would  not  be  possible 
unless  full  funding  as  programed  is 
provided.  The  Senate  Committee  has  ac- 
cepted the  $1  million  cut  in  the  $3  mil- 
lion budget  request  for  the  transition 
period  for  the  LST  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  the  studies  and  preplanning  can  be 
completed  within  these  funds.  After 
NASA  submitted  its  budget  to  Congress, 
the  space  authorizing  committees  gave 
NASA  a  leading  role  in  studying  and 
monitoring  the  physical  and  chemical 
processes  In  the  upper  atmosphere.  The 
committee  has  added  the  additional  $7 
million  to  which  the  chairman  just  re- 
ferred, which  was  authorized  to  pursue 
this  very  critical  study  of  the  ozone, 
which  is  even  more  pertinent  today  than 
it  was  when  the  committee  considered  it 
as  a  result  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  with 
reference  to  civilian  supersonic  travel. 

The  House  made  a  rather  serioxis  cut 
of  $44  million  in  the  overall  funding  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Of 
equal  importance,  the  House  allocation 
of  funds  within  the  various  programs 
within  the  Foundation  resulted  in  a  cut 
of  $35  million  for  scientific  research 
project  support.  The  committee  has  ear- 
marked funds  that  will  restore  $17  mil- 
lion of  this  cut  and  has  made  some  small 
restorations  in  two  other  accounts  and 
reduced  the  House  earmarked  funds  for 
scientific  education.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  figure  for  scientific  edu- 
cation will  provide  fimds  in  excess  of 
the  amount  in  the  NSP  budget  estimate 
because  of  the  availability  of  certain  de- 
ferred funds  and  reprogramed  funds. 
In  making  these  changes,  the  committee 
held  the  overall  funding  to  $38,300,000 
under  the  budget  estimate  and  only  $6 


million  over  the  amount  contained  in 
the  House  bill. 

Lastly,  the  committee  has  once  again 
included  language  in  Its  report  concern- 
ing the  proposed  construction  of  a  re- 
placement Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  Baltimore.  This  project  has 
been  too  long  In  the  planning  stage. 
Everyone,  including  the  VA.  knows  and 
testifies  that  construction  should  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  to  fill 
a  very  real  need  for  improved  facilities 
to  care  for  our  veterans.  We  have  not 
added  any  money  in  this  bill  or  ear- 
marked any  money  in  this  bill  for  this 
project.  SuflScient  fimds  were  voted  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Congress  at  the  request 
of  the  VA  to  commence  this  project  and 
these  fimds  remain  available.  I  wait  ex- 
pectantly to  hear  the  sounds  of  hammers 
and  the  movement  of  brick  and  mortar 
rather  than  the  continuing  rustling  of 
planning  papers  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  for  the  long  and  hard  work  he  has 
put  into  this  bill  and  I  thank  him  for 
all  the  assistance  he  has  given  those  of 
us  who  have  served  with  him  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  should  also,  before  closing,  note 
the  presence  in  the  bill  of  the  standard 
provisions  so  often  sponsored  by  Senator 
Proxmire — the  "limousine  language"  for 
which  he  has  fought  so  long  and  jogged 
so  many  miles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Michael  Smith  of  my  staff 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  briefly,  if  I  might,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  and  his  very  nice 
remarks  at  the  end. 

I  say  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  getting  that  antilimousine  language  in 
the  bill  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  mar- 
velous sleek  new  limousine  owned  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  refers  to 
the  car  now  parked  in  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol, which  is  a  1966  Buick  stationwagon, 
on  which  the  odometer  registers,  I  be- 
lieve 79,000  miles  on  the  second  go- 
around. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say,  driving 
that  station  wagon  is  more  exercise  than 
jogging  to  work. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  hard  work  and  excellent  job 
they  have  done  on  this  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee has  appropriated  the  full  budget 
amount  of  $150  million  for  disaster  re- 
lief and  has  Included  language  in  the 
report  stating  that  if  additional  funds 
are  required  then  supplemental  appro- 
priations would  be  necessary.  In  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  13  counties  have 
now  been  declared  as  major  disaster 
areas  by  President  Ford.  These  areas  suf- 
fered from  torrential  rains  and  flooding 
late  In  June  and  Federal  assistance  is 
very  much  needed  there. 
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I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  voted  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $30 
million  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program  of  assistance  for  health  man- 
power training  institutions.  There  Is  a 
great  demand  and  a  great  need  In  the 
various  States  for  funding  of  projects  to 
improve  medical  training.  It  may  be  that 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  ad- 
ditional funds  will  be  needed  for  these 
programs. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  all  members  of  this  committee 
that  have  worked  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
In  reporting  H.R.  8070,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  appropriation  bill, 
1976,  to  the  Senate,  and  as  an  ex  ofBcIo 
member  of  this  committee  for  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities,  I  would  like  to 
address  the  highlights  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  these  activities. 

The  committee  added  $56.4  million  to 
the  amount  voted  by  the  House  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  I  think  It  Is 
Important  that  the  Senate  understand 
the  reasons  for  this  action  and  the  Im- 
pact of  that  action  In  relation  to  the 
total  amount  requested  by  and  herein 
recommended  for  NASA.  The  committee 
restored  a  $48.4  million  cut  in  the  Pio- 
neer Venus  1978  planetary  mission,  a 
program  authorized  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  development  In  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  in  accordance  with 
logical,  businesslike  approaches  to  such 
undertakings  based  upon  reviews  of  the 
project  by  NASA,  the  scientific  com- 
munity, and  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  following  the  commitment 
to  this  project  last  year,  the  deferral 
recommended  by  the  House  in  effect  re- 
quires termination  of  the  undertaking 
with  the  resultant  loss  In  effort  and 
hardware  In  the  range  of  $45  to  $50  mil- 
lion. The  committee  action  restores  this 
mission  to  its  original  funding  and 
launch  schedule. 

The  second  restoration  of  a  House  cut 
that  the  committee  recommends  Is  $1 
million  to  support  ongoing  studies  of  a 
large  space  telescope  project  to  refine  this 
proposal  and  to  complete  the  advanced 
technology  development  necessary  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision  with  respect 
to  initiating  the  LST  as  a  formal  project. 
I  emphasize  that  the  LST  is  not  In  de- 
velopment and  that  these  funds  do  not 
commit  it  to  development,  but  merely 
support  ongoing  technical  work  which 
would  favorably  Impact  the  economy  and 
efiQciency  of  such  an  undertaking  If  and 
when  It  is  initiated. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  restoring  a  total 
of  $49.4  million  in  R.  &  D.  funds  cut  by 
the  House,  the  committee  added  $7  mil- 
lion, to  an  already  budgeted  $7  million, 
to  support  the  upper  atmospheric  re- 
search program  authorized  and  directed 
by  Public  Law  94-39  to  be  conducted  by 
NASA.  This  activity  will  support  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  research,  tech- 
nology, and  monitoring  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  upper  atmosphere  so  as  to 
provide  for,  an  understanding  of  and  to 
maintain  the  chemical  and  physical  In- 


tegrity of  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere. 
This  program  is  designed  to  develop  the 
fundamental  data  concerning  the  earth's 
upper  atmosphere  so  that  we  will  have 
accurate  knowledge  concerning  the 
ozone  layer  and  the  actions  which  we 
subsequently  should  or  should  not  take 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  that  layer. 

This  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
since  theories  have  been  postulated  that 
various  chemical  compounds  such  as 
the  freons,  which  are  widely  utilized  in, 
and  are  very  important  to,  many  of  our 
everyday  activities,  may  be  Inadvertently 
modifying  the  ozone  layer  with  subse- 
quent potentially  damaging  effects  to 
life  on  earth.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  now  funded  in  this 
appropriations  bill  recomendation  to  ac- 
quire the  scientific  data  on  this  most 
significant  matter. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  note  that  while  the  Record  will  show 
that  the  committee  added  $56.4  million 
to  the  House  bill  for  NASA  for  research 
and  development,  the  final  amount  rec- 
ommended herein  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  only  $4,022,000  above  the  NASA  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1976  and,  further- 
more, that  the  total  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  for  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  for  the  transition  period 
to  the  new  fiscal  year  is  $29,850,000  below 
the  combined  budget  requests  for  those 
periods. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  recommended 
in  this  bill  for  NASA  will  support: 

The  Space  Shuttle — a  transportation 
system  to  provide  efficient  and  economi- 
cal access  to  space  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  that  medi- 
um for  the  benefit  of  mankind  beginning 
in  the  early  1980's. 

Space  science. — A  program  to  under- 
stand the  origin  of  and  the  complex  in- 
teractions of  the  planets  and  the  solar 
system  and  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  to  the  earth's  atmosphere 
and  to  the  earth  Itself.  It  Is  as  a  result 
of  this  program  combined  with  its  ap- 
plications activities  that  makes  NASA 
uniquely  qualified  to  undertake  the  up- 
per atmospheric  research  program  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  94-39. 

Space  applications. — A  program  to 
support  the  continued  development  of 
spacecraft  technology  and  instrumenta- 
tion for  application  to  meteorology,  com- 
munications, earthquake  research,  and 
other  direct  applications  including  the 
new  and  most  promising  area  of  earth 
resources  measurement  as  represented 
by  the  earth  resources  technology  satel- 
lites— Landsat  1  and  2. 

Aeronautics. — A  program  to  accom- 
plish the  fundamental  research  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  Nation's  leadership 
in  aeronautics.  Our  aerospace  industry 
consistently  contributes  substantially  to 
a  positive  balance  of  trade  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  research  programs  im- 
derlying  this  successful  performance  be 
continued  to  sustain  this  position  in  the 
future. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  note  that 
NASA  with  this  budget  Is  undertaking  an 
aggressive  program  to  develop  fuel  eflB- 
cient  aircraft  with  a  goal  of  available 
technology  for  a  50  percent  improvement 
In  fuel  efiBclency  for  commercial  trans- 


ports by  1985.  This  will  be  a  significant 
step  forward  and  a  very  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  in  view  of  the 
increasing  price  and  unavailability  of 
petroleum  for  air  transportation. 

Underlying  all  of  the  programs  and 
projects  supported  by  the  recommended 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  in  this 
bill  is  the  continued  advancement  of 
science  and  technology  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  continued  prosperity  and  world 
leadership  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  8070  as  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  pending  bill,  HJl.  8070. 

There  are  certain  basic  Items  which 
we  In  this  Nation  must  provide  for  our 
people.  Decent  housing  is  certainly  one 
of  these.  And  while  we  have  done  much 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  millions 
of  our  citizens,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Over  9  percent  of  our  Nation's  67.7  mil- 
lion housing  units  are  considered  sub- 
standard. Some  7  million  families  live  In 
such  housing.  Another  9  million  pay  a 
disproportionate  portion  of  their  incomes 
for  housing.  Thousands  of  others  have 
recenUy  found  a  lack  of  mortgage  credit 
a  barrier  to  new  or  improved  housing. 
New  housing  starts  have  dropped  from 
an  annual  rate  of  over  2  miUion  in  1973 
to  a  rate  of  1.07  million  in  June  of  this 
year.  Unemployment  In  the  construction 
Industry  remains  high,  despite  a  slight 
drop  in  the  past  several  months. 

My  State  of  Kentucky  has  not  been 
unaffected  by  these  developments.  Some 
22.5  percent  of  our  housing  is  considered 
substandard.  The  number  of  building 
permits  issued  has  fallen.  In  mid-July, 
unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry was  nmning  about  20  percent. 

Certainly,  with  this  appropriation,  we 
will  not  solve  all — or  even  most — of  our 
problems  but  it  will.  I  believe,  help  us 
move  forward  in  a  number  of  important 
areas. 

First,  the  bill  earmarks  $100  million 
for  the  SMSA  balance  fund  under  the 
community  development  program.  This 
is  the  fund  which  provides  sussistance  to 
small  communities  within  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas.  Last  yesir, 
the  first  year  under  this  program,  there 
were  more  than  1500  preapplications  for 
assistance.  The  only  funding  available, 
however,  was  $54  million,  and  that  was 
made  available  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  With  the  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  1976.  perhaps  as  little  as  $36 
million  would  be  available,  which  is  far 
below  what  many  of  these  areas  expected 
to  receive  when  the  program  was  de- 
vised. Many  communities  in  my  State 
have  applications  for  funding  under  this 
program.  In  some  cases,  these  communi- 
ties had  previously  worked  on  similar 
applications  under  other  programs  only 
to  have  the  rules  of  the  game  changed 
in  the  middle  of  their  efforts.  Now  to  pre- 
sent them  with  an  absence  of  funding 
under  the  new  program  will  only  dis- 
courage them  and  hold  back  needed  proj- 
ects. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  cor- 
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rect  way  to  proceed  and  I  fully  support  cent  of  the  cost  of  municipal  wastewater  ator  from  California   (Mr    Cranston^ 

the  provision  of  the  $100  million  for  these  treatment  facilities.  While  $18  billion  was  and  myself . 

communities.  authorized  for  these  projects,  the  prog-        Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 

The  committee  has  also  provided  $125  ress    in    obligating    and    spending    the  increase  the  amount  of  funding  apDro 

million     for     comprehensive     planning  ftmds  has  been  slow.  In  fact,  in  response  priated  for  the  section  312  3  percent 

grants  under  section  701  of  the  Housing  to  a  question  I  asked  during  subcommit-  Federal  housing  rehabUltalion  loan  oro 

Act  of  1965.  Section  701  provides  our  tee  hearings,  the  Department  indicated  gram  from  $50  million  to  $75  million  I 

States,    cities    and    areawide    planning  that  obligations  and  expenditures  were  may  not  press  for  the  adoption  of  thk 

agencies  with  funds  for  carrying  out  a  as  foUows:  amendment,  but  we  do  feel  it  important 

comprehensive  planning  process.  As  we  Of  the  $18  biiuon  authorized  under  Public  that  the  issue  be  discussed 

all  know,  there  are  various  types  of  plan-  Law  92-500  $4.6  billion  has  been  obligated        After  considerable  debate  earlier  thi« 

ning  funds  available— for  health,  trans-  through  AprU  30,  1975.  By  the  end  of  each  year  on  the  issue  the  Conerp.;.!  Pvt^r,!iZ^ 

portation.   community   development,   et  ^^f,  y\^'-  «'«  cumulative  obligations  are  the  section  312  program  Snart  of  ?S 

cetera.  But,  under  tlus  program,  funds  -"^^'P^^^^  ^  --^  ^he  following  levels:  g^efgency  HoustagTc^^o?  1975  w?th  an 

may  be  used  to  bring  together  the  plan-  Billion  authorization  of  $100  million  for  fiscal 

ning  activities  of  the  various  sectors  and    Kscai  year  1975 $  6.5  1976.  I  understand  that  the  HUD  An 

to  unite  them  into  a  workable  whole,    fiscal  year  1976 12.1  propriations  Subcommittee   actine  mn' 

W^th  the  many  burdens  facing  our  10-    Fiscal  year  1977 is.o  Ltently  with  this  ^^r^^ntiSluded 

cahties.^v^th  the  many  complex  problems  — — -  In  its  draft  bill  an  appropriation  for  the 

they  must  handle,  with  the  multitude  of      |        ^°*^   «-0  full  $100  million.  However,  this  amount 

assistance  programs  which   they  must  ^J^^J^t^  »*  6  biiiton  obligated  t!  rough  April  was  cut  in  half  at  the  fuH  commlttPP 

evaluate  and  make  determinations  on.  30.  1973.  $607  million  has  been  expended  to  level.                                           tommiuee 

comprehensive  planning  is  a  necessity.  ^^^-           ^  ^^                                                   As  coauthors  of  thp  .Sfmt«  ipmci-tfr,„ 

^J^^rTZl]  T'^'lf  °''^"  i^'.l  '"*  u^r?S;:^:^l^^^SZrf^S  *«  extTnd'arTamend  fS'lVoSat^^^^ 

S.^frnp/J^lw  ^''1^,"^^°^*^^.^  -^'-«  for  Step  1    (Paoilities  Piannrngi    269  ^re  concerned  that  Congress  follow  Up  on 

sources  which  we  haye-of  insuring  that  were  for  step  2  (Plans  and  Speclflcltions).  "s  earlier  efforts  by  providing  adequate 

Federal  programs— taxpayers'  dollars—  and  1.226  were  for  step  3  (Construction).  Of  money  for  the  program.  The  community 

are  wisely  and  well  spent.  the  1,226  construction  awards,  849  projects  development    sppMcations    received    hv 

For  the  section  202  housing  for  the  el-  "«  now  under  construction.  hud  make  ciea?  the  t?emenSous  loca^ 

SL^'ii'r^nmr^P^i^'T.r' *Mf '°'""  This  is  Certainly  a  turtle's  pace  and  un-  ''^'"^st   in   neighborhood   preservation 

^Pn^nlhn^.^^;  ^    f  $500  milLon  m  acceptable  in  view  of  the  importance  of  «"d  housing  rehabilitation  actions.  Local 

hTvp  ,npn?^iLT^f  ftp   T  "*^^"s,J^^°  meeting  the  goals  of  the  act.  I  hope  EPA  communities  seem  to  have  realized,  ap- 

^rt  M^i  MoH.^  o'^^^'^^'^^f  *'°"^^'^"i'  ^1  "ote  the  committee's  concern  with  P^^^^tly  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 

ripi^p^  ™h  fh  •"*  '°ff  *^  certa  nly  the  pace  and  its  desire  for  EPA  to  aS  to  ^^^^^^^  Government,  that  this  type  of 

^ZL^Jy^i  *^*''"  ^!"^,«°:^"*  *^e  move  the  program  ahead.  "mited  investment  to  prevent  neighbor- 

Ste^t^f  SrsoL^ho  r  Jn  ipii''.'fTord  ■   ^"  '^""'^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  "a^o^^al  flood  ^0°^  decline  is  a  wise  investment  in  the 

«,nt  v,ilfc-^^    V,      I           l®^**  ^^°'1  insurance  program.  While  there  is  little  ^°^'§^  f""-  "  «lso  promotes  energy  con- 

^?^ion"r^r^.i^f?vp?'?^ '°t^f°^'/.^^  argument  With  the  conccpt  of  having  a  nervation   and   stimulates   jobs   in   the 

Siv  L  !.^^^„?f^\l  ^^^'^'*^  °^ '^^  ^°°^  insurance  program,  a  number  of  ^^^^^  ^nd  mdustries  they   are  needed 

elde.ly  to  compete  in  the  housmg  mar-  elements  in  the  existing  program  have  ™ost- 

5plis,^r'?fi-  ^''  program    with  its  proven  most  difficult  for  coSnit?es         The  section  312  program  has  a  good 

?«ThP  ^  m?iif?Jt'™*"^"*^!Jf'''\'l^'  ^''^-  ^^  Prehminary  maps  which  the  track  record  and  is  the  most  efficient 

np^H=  «?  'najor  factor  m  providing  the  Hood  Insurance  Administration  is  using  means  of  providing  low-interest  housing 

rm^J        "■  '''^'^^'  ^""^  ^handicapped  apparently  contain  many  inaccuracies  rehabilitation  loan  money.  Its  use  avoid! 

ThPip^iciaH^,,  oic«  ««r,f-i„=  *Kn      n  ^?^  locahties  have  faced  obstacle  after  ^^^^  questions  which  still  may  be  in- 

Uo?^for  the  sStion  312^^^  °^l^'^^,  ^  ^^"^°»  *^«"^  ^^^"eed.  Sec-  solved  in  some  areas  regarding  the  use 

inon  nrnJo^  ^i^   fK,     rehabilitation  ondly.  In  the  very  small  communities  o^  community  development  block  grant 

Lre  a?S?at  ^Src^rS  fXpTfn°t^  *^^  ==°"'"^'  ^^^^  use  and  building  codS  "^oney  for  this  purpose.  Fu: therJ^ore 

reLbimKlonJf  e^tSlhoS  required  for  participation  in  the  program  the  Government  will  recoup  almost  its 

HfiS^  ^rpjf  wh!in  e?i.    ^  K-,?  t?  ^'^  imposing  substantial  new  burdens  entire  outlay  e mount  in  loan  repayments. 

SJ^fnnH<f  o^iL^fi^f  '■f??^bilitation  upon  the  community.  Therefore.  I  am        Thus,  we  feel  it  is  extremely  taportant 

?or^munUvrtPvpinZi?Hl«i?'"°"^^   ^^^  P'^^«^^  that  the  committee  report  i^  to  press  for  the  $50  mUlion  appropria- 

e?^^hPrP«~in.S^  f''''^'^"*?«°'  ^1"<^««  language  directing  FIA  to  give  tion  now  in  the  bill,  at  the  ve.^  least. 

wS  Sve  mt?e7omm4i?^e^^^^^^^  ''''.'' f  '"^""°"  *°  *^«^«  two  matter!  fince  the  House  bill  was  considSed  be- 

mpni^i^wK.^^h^vfiT^  ^  develop-  and  to  cooperate  with  the  communities  ^ore  the  program  extension  was  passed 

^n^?.^iHoK^,T?\''•^''°"*i"H^^^  in  resolving  them.  there  are  no  funds  in  its  bill  for  S 

SroSm  .h^nn  S*'/vf  ^^**^"««-  ™^  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  Purpose  and  the  conferees  may  be  re- 

tieSTnfeSective^alt^ZtWe*'           '  Pore.  Both  the  Senator  from  Swo  and  distant. 

to  addition  SienPn^i^f int. nnf«in«  1^^  ^^'°''  ^™"^  New  York  seek  the        With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  can  the 

authoritv  i  mnvp  «hP«?«^  hi    *'°"*a*^  floor.  Who  yields  time?  chairman  assure  us  that  he  will  do  what 

Sr??ols^^ytenceP?ogrlm  ™;  .  ^^PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  he  can  to  see  to  it  that  the  fmal  bill  con- 

X  quSn^remaTn^'iSSrSisTo-  'Tr°T^   Mr   PresidPnt    r        h  ;^^^|-"- ^--^e  appropriation  for 

gram  and  while  it  is  lareelv  iintPstPd  at  ^^  iai-t.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an  section  .il2? 

toStiS^  itmayrer^eStheSldsDui  ^°^^"d,"^ent  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  , -^.r-  PRO^MIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 

tofle^le  aSSShoiSn^f^rnnriowpr  ^^  stated.  distingui.-hed  friend  from  Ohio  I  will 

tocome^V^.1^amemLrof  Ses"b-  ^«  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  certainly  do  all  I  can  in  conference  to 

committee^toow  toTt  we  ^  l^morS-  ^Th.^^  amendment  will  be  stated.  see  that  the  $50  milUon  is  retained  in  its 

toring  the  program  closely  in  the  ud-  ^%  assistant   legislative   clerk   pro-  entirely. 

coming  yearTod^t^rmme  whether  or  nSt  '"tj^^*^^^  "^^'"^^^'"^"t.                        I  might  point  out  th^s  program  has  $57 

It  is  achieving  its  objectives  and  whether  w       ^^-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan-  milaon  of  carryover.  We  provide  $50  mU- 

or  not  the  costs  associated  with  it  are  ac-  l^        consent  that  further  reading  of  lion  which  the  President  did  not  request. 

ceptable.  me  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  This  means  there  would  be  a  total  of  $107 

FlnaUy.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  million  for  the  program. 

to  language  in  the  committee  report  re-  ^^'   „Jrl°!i*  objection  it  is  so  ordered.        i  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  of  my 

garding  two  programs.  Jhe  amendment  is  as  follows:  deep  and  abidhig  interest  and  concern 

-nie  first  relates  to  construction  grants  in^rt^'iTiiIu  ?hpr^;f  ^J'7VSn^.'°°°''  *°^  ^o""  the  program.  It  is  an  excellent  pro- 
available  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu-  '°^'*  '"  ""'^  *^"«°'    «75,ooo,ooo".  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^y„^  j^  .^^^^^ 

tlon  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  of  the  most  efficient  programs  to  help 

which  provides  funding  for  up  to  75  per-  this  amendment  to  the  desk  for  the  Sen-  people  who  need  help  to  fix  up  old  houses, 
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houses  that  otherwise  might  have  to  be 
abandoned. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  it  Is  a  good 
program.  Incidentally,  on  the  basis  of  our 
conferences  with  the  House  In  the  past, 
they  recognize  it  is  a  good  program,  and 
they  are  very  sympathetic  with  itrl  think 
we  have  a  good  chance  of  holding  onto  a 
great  deal  of  this  amount  we  put  in — I 
hope  all  of  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  chairman's 
comment.  I  was  aware  of  the  $57  million 
carryover.  If  It  were  not  for  that,  I  would 
be  pressing  for  the  whole  amoimt  by  the 
committee. 

At  this  time  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  was  a  coauthor  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  who  has  worked 
for  this  cause  over  the  years. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  those  generous  words  but 
more  for  the  very  effective  and  sustained 
effort  he  has  made  with  respect  to  this 
legislation. 

I  hooe  very  much  that  the  sum  cov- 
ered in  the  Senator's  amendment  can 
be  approved.  I  recognize  that  is  not  what 
is  likely  to  occur  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
do  want  to  strongly  urge  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Senator  Mathias  and  the  other 
Democrats  who  will  be  conferees  to  at 
least  firmly  hold  the  line  on  the  $50  mil- 
lion in  conference  on  the  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program. 

Presently  312  is  the  only  program  at 
HUD  which  deals  with  rehabilitation  in 
the  deteriorating  neighborhoods.  And,  as 
we  all  know,  we  have  all  too  many  vast 
deteriorating  neighborhoods  in  our  cities 
and  in  smaller  communities. 

This  is  one  of  a  few  programs  for  en- 
abling innercity  residents  who  wish  to 
remain  in  the  central  city  to  renovate 
their  housing  and  stay  where  they  pres- 
ently are.  As  such  It  is  a  very  important 
tool  for  stabilizing  and  upgrading  neigh- 
borhoods. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  to  our 
colleagues  that  312  loans  also  help  elimi- 
nate problems  of  financing  in  areas  that 
have  been  "redlined." 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to  sup- 
port a  reasonably  high  level  of  appro- 
priation for  this  program,  the  highest 
possible. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
comments,  and  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  liAvithdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  few  minutes.  Is  there  con- 
trolled time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  just  wish 
to  comment  on  a  few  of  the  items. 

First,  let  me  include  Senator  Proxmire 
himself  in  the  very  pleasant  and  agree- 
able comment  he  made  about  Senator 
Mathias.  This  Is  a  singularly  fortunate 
team  for  housing,  and  while  Senator 
Proxmire  writes  with  a  very  sharp  pen- 
cil, he  is  also  a  man  of  great  humanity, 
fairness,  and  understanding,  and  it  Is  re- 
flected In  many  of  the  aspects  of  this  bill. 


Might  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  first,  I 
hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  support 
the  $550  million  provided  by  the  Senate 
committee  for  the  operation  of  low- 
income  housing  projects. 

The  main  reasons  for  it,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
country  and  in  five  other  cities  of  major 
character  in  New  York  State,  are  that 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
operating  costs  attributable  to  a  cause 
absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  those 
handling  these  pubUc  housing  projects 
and  low-income  housing  projects,  and 
that  is  the  fuel  cost  increase  which  is  an 
absolutely  crushing  burden  attributable 
to  no  one  except  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

We  welcome  the  performance  stand- 
ards for  local  housing  authorities  operat- 
ing owned  units,  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  committee  report.  But  the  fact  is 
that  when  no  performance,  no  matter 
how  grand  and  efficient,  can  help  you, 
only  money  can  do  it,  and  the  committee, 
therefore,  vei-y  intelligently  and  under- 
standingly  has  provided  some  additional 
money.  So  I  hope  very  much,  and  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  committee 
has  done  and  hope  very  much,  it  will  be 
supported  in  the  Senate. 

On  another  matter,  very  briefly,  we 
are  very  glad  to  see  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  so- 
called  Ginnie  Mae.  referred  to  by  the 
committee  in  the  following  language: 

The  Department  Is  urged  to  make  these 
funds  available  for  all  programs  covered,  both 
conventionally  and  federally  Insured  single 
and  multlfamlly  units. 

We  especially  emphasize  the  latter  be- 
cause that  has  not  been  the  ongoing  pol- 
icy of  Ginnie  Mae.  They  have  tended  to 
favor  single  family  units.  Obviously  this 
is  now  almost  a  completely  urban  coun- 
try with  about  75  percent  of  our  people 
living  in  cities. 

Hence,  the  recognition  of  the  commit- 
tee that  multifamily  units  need  to  be 
covered  becomes  very  critically  impor- 
tant, especially  at  a  time  when  It  Is  so 
very  difficult  to  get  money  for  the  multi- 
family  projects  or  the  multifamily  mort- 
gage that  needs  it. 

So  we  appreciate  very  much  this 
thoughtfulness  by  the  committee,  and 
I  would  sort  of  like  to  know  here  on  the 
floor,  as  well  as  in  the  committee  report, 
the  extent  of  the  strength  of  the  con- 
viction of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  on 
that  particular  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  feel  very  strongly 
that  it  is  necessary.  That  is  why  we 
wrote  this  into  the  act.  The  restriction 
to  single  family  housing  has  been  a  mis- 
take. The  housing  start  figures  now  in- 
dicate that  multifamily  housing  is  one 
of  the  principal  problems  we  now  have  in 
home  construction. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  intend  to  do  aU  I  can  to  sus- 
tain this  position,  and  I  hope  we  can  per- 
suade the  administration  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  providing  this  for  multi- 
family  housing. 

As  the  Senator  points  out  so  well.  In 
all  of  our  big  cities,  particularly  in  New 
York,  but  also  in  Milwaukee,  Baltimore, 
and  Cleveland,  and  so  forth,  this  is  par- 
ticularly essential. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  good.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  the  homebuilders,  as  the  Senator 
knows  much  better  than  I,  think  we  are 
too  low  on  this  figure;  that  it  ought  to 
be  $10  billion.  But  I  am  expressing  my 
confidence,  in  answering  them,  in  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  their  judgment  and 
their  understanding  of  the  situation,  and 
the  fact  that  they  show  tliemselves  will- 
ing to  lend  themselves  to  high  figures — 
and  $5  billion  is  no  small  change — and, 
therefore,  it  is  an  assurance  that  really 
it  is  needed,  and  it  will  be  available. 

I  gather  they  argue  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  of  particular  budget  impact.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  my  colleagues,  who  have  al- 
ready done  so  well,  and  I  mention  tliem 
to  the  Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  committee  for  the  addi- 
tional $100  million  provided  for,  ear- 
marked for,  the  so-called  balanced  com- 
miuiity,  the  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical areas,  which  are  under  50,000 
population,  and  where  a  formula  has  not 
worked  out  very  well  because  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  demand  which  was  unantici- 
pated. 

It  is  not  often  realized,  because  I  am 
from  such  a  big  State,  where  we  have  big 
cities,  where  we  have  the  so-called  big 
six.  New  York,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Roch- 
ester, Albany,  and  so  forth,  but  I  Also 
have  a  lot  of  people  In  a  lot  of  other 
places  that  are  under  definitions  of  this 
kind. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  have  1  other  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Indeed,  my  State  is  one 
of  the  great  dairy  States  of  the  country, 
so  wc  are  deeply  interested  in  this. 

Also,  it  recognizes  the  principle  that 
we  are  under  a  formula  which  wsis 
adopted  on  a  national  level,  and  we  have 
so  many  of  them  in  housing,  health  and 
education,  and  in  so  many  other  fields, 
and  it  simply  does  not  work,  and  It  Is 
important  that  Congress  under.stand  that 
and  that  it  has  enough  flexibility  to  ear- 
mark money  or  work  out  a  hold  harm- 
less or  do  something  which  is  necessary 
to  do  equity  among  the  States  and  areas 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  to  the  very  un- 
equivocal and  express  language  we  have 
In  the  bill.  On  page  8,  lines  15  to  20,  1 
read: 

For  grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government,  to  be  used  only  for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  carrying  out  a  com- 
munity development  grant  program  author- 
ized— 

It  gives  the  section  which  referred  to 
the  smaller  cities — 

$100,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  welcome  the  participation 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  this 
matter  because  he  not  only  represents 
the  greatest  urban  community  in  the 
world,  but  his  advocacy  in  an  i;^sue  of 
this  sort  Is  very  important. 
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I  hope  he  will  be  persistent  and  con- 
sistent In  urging  that  we  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  and  I 
just  want  to  comment  on  the  remarks 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  GNMA. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  last  March 
I  submitted  legislation  to  the  Congress 
which  would  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation's emergency  mortgage  credit  pro- 
gram to  conventionally  financed  con- 
dominium units  and  apartment  projects. 
This  proposal  was  included  in  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975.  It  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  soon  after  I 
had  first  introduced  it. 

Thus  far,  GNMA  has  expanded  the 
program  to  Include  condominium  units 
but  not  apartment  projects.  While  I  wel- 
come the  expansion  of  the  program 
which  already  has  been  made,  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  good  case  for  using  the 
full  authority  authorized  by  the  new 
law.  The  housing  depression  is  far  worse 
in  the  apartment  sector  than  in  the 
single  family  sector.  Apartments  serve 
many  persons  for  whom  the  homeowner- 
ship  option  simply  is  not  available.  They 
are  also  desirable  from  a  land  use  and 
energy  conservation  concept. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
on  page  21  of  the  committee  report,  HUD 
is  directed  to  make  funds  available  un- 
der the  1975  act  for  all  the  programs 
covered.  This  would  mean  that  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  and  conventionally  fi- 
nanced apartments  would  become  eli- 
gible, as  well  as  the  conventional  single 
family  and  condominium  units  now  eli- 
gible. 

I  hope  that  HUD  will  move  in  this 
direction.  To  do  so  would  be  consistent 
with  the  President's  expressed  support 
for  the  expansions  Congress  made  In  the 
program,  including  the  coverage  of  con- 
ventionally financed  apartments. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
Shielding. 
Mr.  STEVENSON  was  recognized. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  tome? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  with  the 
manager  of  the  bin,  the  ranWng  member, 
the  ranking  member  on  the  committee, 
and  the  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  on  this  bill  be  reduced 
to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  In 
accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.   STEVENSON.   Mr.   President,   I 
lave  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
isk  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
xjre.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend 
nent. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fallows: 

On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  "$196,116,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$199,616,000". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  $4'/2  million  of  the 
approximately  $6.2  million  cut  from  the 
administration's  request  for  funds  to 
administer  HUD's  housing  programs.  'Rie 
amendment  would  insure  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  section  518(b)  reim- 
bursement for  defects  program.  It  would 
help  provide  the  resources  needed  for 
more  effective  implementation  of  all 
FHA's  insurance  programs. 

Hearings  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
of  which  the  distinguished  manager  of 
this  bill  Is  the  chairman,  which  were 
held  recently  in  Chicago  revealed  HUD 
and  FHA's  inability  to  Inspect  property 
adequately  before  it  was  insured. 

Those  hearings  revealed  as  similar  in- 
quiries have  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  inability  of  HUD  and  FHA  to 
Implement  the  section  518  program,  to 
verify  the  ability  of  potential  FHA-ln- 
sured  homeowners  to  meet  monthly 
mortgage  payments,  the  Inability  to  pre- 
vent fast  foreclosures  by  mortgage 
lenders,  and  to  protect  PHA-insured 
property  in  the  event  of  abandonment 
and  foreclosure.  All  these  failures  on  the 
part  of  HUD  and  FHA  result  In  deterio- 
rating neighborhoods,  disillusioned 
homeowners,  and  an  enormous  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

It  is  due  hi  large  part  to  the  InsufH- 
cient  personnel  available  to  HUD  and 
FHA  to  manage  these  housing  programs. 
Congress  mandates  the  programs  and 
then  falls  to  provide  the  funds  to  im- 
plement them. 

Money  spent  to  correct  these  deficien- 
cies in  FHA  administration  would  be 
money  well  spent.  Nationally,  HUD  now 
owns  74,000  single  family  homes  which 
cost  the  Government  $20  million  a 
month  just  to  maintain.  More  effective 
administration  of  FHA  programs  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  foreclosures  and  aban- 
donments could  save  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  pennywlse,  pound- 
foolish  policy  which  sacrifices  billions 
of  dollars  in  order  to  save  millions. 

Without  adequate  staff,  the  property 
abandonments,  foreclosures,  and  soar- 
ing taxpayer  costs  will  be  aggravated. 

With  work  loads  in  HUD  and  FHA 
going  up  enormously,  the  funds  for  the 
management  of  these  programs  have 
been  cut  by  both  the  House  and  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  of  this  body. 

I  know  of  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished manager,  faithfully  and  strenu- 
ously and  over  many  years,  to  protect 
the  taxpayers'  dollars.  He  carries  a 
sharp  pencil  and  he  fights  for  economy 
In  Government,  and  I  respect  him  for 
that. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  cut  $4.5  million,  but  It  could  save 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

For  that  reason,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ager's own  concern  about  the  welfare 
of  homeowners  and  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods across  the  country,  I  would 
hope  that  he  might  become  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  this  amendment 


Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think  It  Is 
wise  of  him  to  offer  this  amendment 
I  appreciate  his  including  me  as  a 
cosponsor.  I  agree  with  him,  It  would  be 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  to  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  who  has 
ever  supported  or  advocated  the  prolif- 
eration of  the  bureaucracy.  I  have  been 
one  of  those  who  has  advocated  reduc- 
tions in  Government  personnel.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  be  selective  about  this 
matter  and  I  think  we  have  to  look  into 
areas  where  use  of  adequate  numbers 
of  personnel  to  administer  and  imple- 
ment will,  in  effect,  cut  deep  and  reduce 
delays,  and  It  will  save  us  money  in  the 
long  run. 

So  I  think  this  $4.5  million  will  be 
money  well  spent  and  I  think  It  will 
better  facilitate  the  Implementation  of 
our  housing  programs. 

After  all,  that  is  one  of  the  things  we 
are  most  concerned  about  In  this  bill, 
new  housing  starts,  and  the  delay  In 
residential  facilities  to  people  who  need 
them. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Wm  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  and  strongly 
urge  this  amendment  upon  the  Senate, 
for  this  reason. 

Secretary  Hills,  who  Is  new,  a  very 
bright  woman,  very  deeply  Involved,  and 
has  her  heart  really  in  this  work,  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Sen- 
ate member.  Senator  Proxmire  was 
there.  She  made  a  very  strong  point 
about  many  things  In  the  housing  bill 
which  she  felt  should  have  been  granted 
to  her  Department. 

But  In  the  final  analysis,  she  came 
down  hard  on  the  fact  that  she  was 
simply  being  stripped  of  the  means  to 
do  the  job  she  wanted  to  do  which  In- 
volved so  much  personal  service,  as  the 
Senator  has  outlined,  in  the  appraisal 
of  properties,  the  consideration  of  prop- 
erties, the  enormous  amount  of  detail. 
I  know  of  no  department,  by  the  way. 
In  which  you  get  Into  the  nitty-grltty  as 
you  do  in  HUD.  Her  feeling  about  the 
matter  was  so  sincere,  so  expert,  and  so 
persuasive  that  I  really  think  it  gives  a 
special  dimension  within  the  conscious- 
ness and  hearing  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  himself,  because  he  was  there  and 
challenged  her  very  sharply.  She  stuck 
to  her  guns,  and  I  really  think  It  was  very 
impressive. 

I  join  Senator  Stevenson  In  the  hope 
that  In  view  of  the  fact  that  she  is  a  new 
Secretary,  she  has  a  monumental  job, 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  keys  to  recovery — 
housing.  It  Is  In  very  bad  shape  In  this 
country,  and  the  Government  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  It,  as  we  all  know. 
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I  would  hope  very  much  the  managers 
might,  in  that  spirit  and  for  that  reason, 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  if  he  will  grant  me  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  a  cosponsor  and  then  to 
comment  briefly  on  this  important 
subject. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  be  added  as  cospon- 
sor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator  add 
my  name  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  be  added 
as  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  for  presenting  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  perhaps  a  brief  look  back  to 
an  action  that  was  forward-looking  at 
the  time  might  be  in  order. 

In  the  early  1930's  I  participated  In 
bringing  the  Homeowners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion into  being  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  recall  the  debates 
and  the  efforts  that  were  made  at  that 
time.  I  reemphasize  what  has  been  said, 
that  when  we  work  to  give  opportunity 
for  homeownershlp  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, they  respond  with  a  responsible  atti- 
tude and  participation.  It  was  so  In  that 
original  effort.  We  did  not  lose  money. 
Money  was  made  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  that  endeavor,  which,  at  the 
time,  was  looked  upon  by  some  persons 
as  an  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  on 
which  there  would  be  huge  losses. 

We  must  recognize  that  by  and  large 
our  Nation  is  well  served  when  citizens 
have  the  opportunity  for  homeowner- 
ship.  I  believe  that  when  we  put  persons 
to  work  to  construct  homes  and  then  give 
Incentives  to  persons  to  purchase  homes 
and  keep  those  homes  viable,  we  have 
strengthened  the  American  society. 

In  that  period  of  trouble  In  the  1930's 
we  were  able  to  realize  the  imderplnnlng 
and  the  structuring  which  we  could  add 
to  the  Nation  by  the  development  of 
housing  programs. 

I  hope  now,  in  a  period  of  economic 
Instability,  we  will  realize  not  only  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  housing 
Industry  from  the  standpoint  of  giving 
employment,  and  the  ownership  incen- 
tives which  are  helpful  to  fathers,  moth- 
ers, and  families,  but  we  will  realize  again 
that  this  Is  money  well  spent.  It  is  an 
Investment.  It  will  pay  a  dividend  on  the 
dollars  that  are  expended. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  joining  my 
colleague  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment to  Insure  that  personnel  will  be 
available  to  administer  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  He  recognizes  that 


this  Is  not  just  a  question  of  decent  hous- 
ing for  American  citizens.  It  is  also  very 
largely  a  question  of  the  economy,  the 
welfare  of  our  economy.  No  single  sector 
of  our  economy  Is  more  Important  than 
the  housing  Industry. 

These  programs  are  basically  sound. 
They  can  make  the  dream  of  homeown- 
ershlp a  reality  in  America.  They  can 
help  our  economy,  but  not  imless  they 
are  Implemented.  They  carmot  be  Imple- 
mented without  adequate  staff.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  words. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  constrained  to 
comment  briefly  on  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
said  about  the  HOLC.  I  remember  it 
quite  well. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  was  1934. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  1934.  I  was 
not  In  Congress.  I  was  a  yoimg  lawyer 
In  Huntsville,  Ala.,  but  I  worked  for  the 
HOLC  as  one  of  the  county  representa- 
tives. I  saw  many  homes  saved  for  the 
people  who  were  living  in  them  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  HOLC.  In  sav- 
ing them,  I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
they  saved  Insurance  companies,  banks, 
and  lenders  of  money  which  had  mort- 
gages on  those  homes.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  programs  that  President  Roose- 
velt put  into  effect  among  all  of  the  very 
fine  programs  that  he  initiated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment? 

The  hCrrmG  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  fewer  than  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  WIU  the  Senator 
jrleld  1  minute? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  1  mhiute  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hesitate  to  add  to 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  except  to  in- 
dicate that  In  that  period  of  the  1930's, 
there  was  a  realization  that  we  had  to 
act.  That,  I  believe.  Is  a  necessary  hi- 
gredlent  in  these  days.  We  are  Inclined 
sometimes  to  let  ourselves  bog  down  with 
complexities  of  drafting  an  amendment 
or  the  passage  of  legislation.  There  are 
matters  that  even  though  they  seem 
complex,  they  are  in  fact  really  very 
simple.  To  build  an  America  on  housing, 
home  building  and  the  family  unit  Is 
sound  and  we  should  not  deter  from  mov- 
ing forward  quickly.  The  opportunity 
for  homeownershlp  and  adequate  housing 
can  be  the  strengthening  fabric  which 
holds  together  our  society. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  ask  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,   I 


vigorously  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  going  exactly  the  wrong  way. 
I  tried  to  cut  this  Item  by  more  than  3 
percent.  There  is  only  a  3-percent  cut  in 
a  bureaucracy  that  has  the  worst  record 
of  productivity  that  I  have  heard  of  In 
Government  since  I  have  been  here. 
Their  productivity  has  dropped  42  per- 
cent since  1972,  and  these  are  their  fig- 
ures, not  mine.  In  other  words,  they  have 
people  up  there  who  are  just  not  doing  a 
Job.  I  do  not  feel  we  should  reward  them 
by  providing  whatever  they  ask. 

I  know  the  Secretary  of  HUD  has  done 
a  marvelous  lobbying  job.  She  has  been 
on  the  phone  to  Senators  all  morning.  A 
number  of  Senators  have  told  me  that. 
She  is  a  very  charming  lady,  but  I  hope 
in  this  case  there  will  be  a  little  bit  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

After  all,  when  an  agency  back  in  1972 
had  as  many  people,  virtually,  as  they 
had  in  1974,  and  were  doing  just  about 
twice  the  work,  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me  that  we  cannot  cut  them  at 
least  3  percent.  It  is  only  a  token  cut. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
resist  the  endearing,  persuasive  argu- 
ments of  the  Senators  from  Illinois,  West 
Virginia,  Alabama,  Washington,  and 
elsewhere.  If  wo  are  really  going  to  mean 
business  about  these  programs,  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  we  have  a  clear  record 
of  nonperformance  we  should  not  re- 
spond by  letting  them  go  on  with  the 
same  old  bureaucracy. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  they  Intend 
to  do.  They  do  not  say  they  are  going  to 
have  600,000  Government  assisted  hous- 
ing starts,  which  is  our  goal,  or  500,000 
or  so,  which  Is  about  what  they  had 
in  1972.  They  say  in  the  coming  year  they 
will  have  about  200,000  housing  starts. 
What  are  they  going  to  do  with  these 
HUD  payrollers? 

They  say  that  the  reason  for  the  drop 
in  productivity  is  that  when  their  pro- 
grams dropped  they  kept  everybody 
aboard  because  they  anticipated  that 
the  program  would  come  back.  Well, 
maybe  it  will,  but  they  do  not  even  have 
any  plans  to  have  a  program  sufficient 
to  warrant  keeping  on  board  the  number 
of  people  they  have. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
not  restore  the  very  limited  cut  we  have 
put  in  here.  I  think  very  highly  of  Mrs. 
Hills.  She  Is  a  wonderful  person.  She 
was  a  fine  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
But  in  this  case  I  hope  we  can  resist  her 
attractive  and  very  hard  to  resist  appeal. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  cut  made  by  the  committee  from 
the  HUD  appropriations  bill.  The  work- 
loads in  HUD  are  going  up,  and  they  are 
going  up  as  a  result  of  actions  by  Con- 
gress. Those  workloads  cannot  begin  to 
be  performed  without  corresponding 
staff.  ^^ 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  examples 
of  Increasing  workloads  within  HUD. 

The  new  section  518(b)  reimburse- 
ment program  has  to  be  implemented. 

The  new  section  223(f)  program  for 
refinancing  existing  multlfamlly  struc- 
tures Involves  a  workload  totally  beyond 
that  anticipated  In  the  bulget. 

Staffing  requirements  for  the  new  sec- 
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tion  8  lower  Income  housing  assistance 
program  are  expected  to  increase. 

An  increase  of  70,000  loans  is  expected 
In  the  property  improvement  and  mobile 
home  loans  program  in  1976. 

An-  additional  229,000  units  are  ex- 
pected to  come  imder  annual  payment 
In  1976  under  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams. 
And  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
stores only  $4.5  million  of  the  $6.2  million 
:ut  from  the  management  of  housing 
;>rograms.  It  restores  a  much  smaller 
part  of  the  other  cuts  made  by  this  com- 
nittee  in  the  HUD  budget.  The  result 
will  be  not  only  more  housing  for  people 
ind  better  neighborhoods,  but  a  saving 
)f  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
3ovemment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
nainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  How  much  time  do 
:  have  remaining  now,  Mr.  President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
>ore.  The  Senator  ha3  less  than  a  mln- 
ite. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  the  remaln- 
( ler  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
■  rork. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  One  of  the  big  things 
;  Irs.  Hills  made  a  point  of — and  I  hope 
I  am  not  being  charged  with  discrlmlnat- 
1  ig  either  for  or  against  her — was  that 
t  tie  was  trying  to  reach  400,000  lower- 
iicome  housing  imits  under  section  8. 
'.  "he  committee  has  given  her  back  the 
1  loney  she  needs  to  do  it  in  terms  of  the 
f  nancing,  and  she  has  pleaded  for  the 
I  ecessary  staff. 

I  think  that  is  such  a  desirable  objec- 
t  ve,  and  a  new  program,  that  we  ought 
1 3  go  along  with  her.  That  is  my  reason 
f>r  my  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
I  lent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
t  )T  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
t  lent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p  ore.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
1  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
a  tor  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
t »  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
t  le  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
t»  confirm  the  statement  that  he  has 
a  ready  made  that  he  wanted  to  cut  this 
b  11  farther.  I  had  to  make  all  the  argu- 
nents  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
h  IS  just  made  about  the  comity  we  owe 
a  new  Secretary,  and  so  on,  in  order  to 
aroid  additional  cuts. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes  a 
g  )od  deal  of  sense  about  this.  There 
o  ight  to  be  further  cuts.  We  are  not 
t<  Iking  about  cutting  to  the  bone.  We 
a  e  talking  about  a  work  pool  of  people 
0  1  the  public  payroll  of  about  9,000 
p  :ople,  and  we  are  suggesting  here  a 
n  duction  of  about  300  people — 300  out 
o:   9,000. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
c]  lairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has  sug- 
g(  sted,  these  300  people  are  merely  a 
Uken  reflection  of  the  42  percent  de- 


crease in  the  efficiency  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

If  in  fact  HUD  does  begin  to  crank 
up  section  8,  which  I  hope  they  do,  I  will 
be  the  first  one  to  support  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  and  see  that  they 
get  all  the  people  they  need  to  do  the 
work.  But  I  would  like  to  see  some  evi- 
dence first. 

Frankly,  it  is  a  new  thing  for  me  to 
advocate  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Government  employees,  particularly 
considering  the  State  that  I  represent. 
But  it  is  also  discouraging  for  me  to  see 
the  lack  of  progress  in  HUD.  I  have  be- 
come extremely  discouraged  with  HUD, 
and  with  the  failure  of  HUD  to  imple- 
ment the  programs  that  Congress  has 
mandated. 

If  they  are  willing  to  do  the  job,  I 
think  we  can  give  them  the  tools,  but 
until  there  is  evidence  that  they  are 
ready  to  do  the  job,  I  think  the  commit- 
tee should  be  supported  and  we  should 
hold  the  level  which  has  been  provided 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  me  2 
minutes  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  If  one 
could  save  money  by  rejecting  this 
amendment,  it  would  be  a  different  mat- 
ter. Mrs.  Hills  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  charming,  beautiful  woman,  and  all 
that.  She  is  also  a  very  tough-minded 
and  efficient  woman,  who  also  believes 
in  reducing  the  Federal  deficit  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  can  be  reduced.  For  example, 
she  urged  the  President  to  veto  a  housing 
bill  that  would  have  cost  us  additional 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  seems 
hardly  likely  to  me  that  a  Secretary 
would  recommended  the  veto  of  a  bill 
that  would  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  be  administered  by  her  own 
department.  Usually  when  you  are  em- 
pire building,  you  get  all  the  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  you  can. 

Now  she  wants  an  immediate  $4.5  mil- 
lion to  be  able  to  adequately  and  ef- 
ficiently administer  these  programs  and 
serve  the  people  they  are  designed  to 
serve.  I  think  it  would  be  nit-picking  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  If  we  denied  It 
to  her. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson).  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn)EN) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bttmpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Btirdick),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr,  Glinn),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habtkf)  ,  the  Senator 


from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalp)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr, 
Bumpers)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  42, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  335  Leg.] 
YEAS — 42 


Baker 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Beall 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Pack  wood 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Pell 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Clark 

Jackson 

Scott,  Hugti 

Cranston 

Javits 

Sparkman 

CurtU 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Domenicl 

Leahy 

Taft 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McClure 

Tower 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 37 

Tunney 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Allen 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

RiblcoS 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Schwelker 

Case 

Mansfield 

Scott, 

Chiles 

Mathias 

WUUam  L. 

Culver 

McClellan 

Stone 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Pord 

McGovem 

Welcker 

Gam 

Moss 

WUllamA 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskle 

Young 

NOT  VOnNO— 20 

BarUett 

Eastland 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Biden 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Stennis 

Bumpers 

Hartke 

Stevens 

BuTdlck 

Ijong 

Symington 

Church 

Met,calf 

So  Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  In  order.  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats.  Senators  will 
withdraw  to  the  cloakroom  If  they  wish 
to  converse. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
VETO  MESSAGE  ON  S.  66 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator jdeld  briefly? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wIU  be  glad  to. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute  without  the  time  being 
charged. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the  Re- 
publican leader  (Mi*.  Hugh  Scott),  and 
It  has  been  cleared  with  Mr.  Griffin  and 
with  Mr.  MATHIAS,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  this  bill.  I  have  cleared  it 
with  Mr.  Javits,  who  is  the  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  with  the  appropriate 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  directly  involved. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  30 -minute  limitation  on  the  debate 
on  the  President's  veto  message  on  S.  66, 
the  nurses  training  bill,  that  the  30  min- 
utes begin  to  run  at  1  p.m.  today;  and 
that  the  vote  occur  then  at  1:30. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  where  does  my  amendment  fit  in? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator, 
I  am  sure,  can  call  up  his  amendment 
immediately  after  the  disposition  of  this 
amendment.  If  the  half-hour  period  In- 
tervenes, he  could  call  it  up  following 
the  vote. 

Will  it  be  agreeable  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  if  he 
decides  that  he  wants  a  rollcall  vote  on 
his  amendment,  that  that  go  over  until 
after  the  vote  on  the  veto  message,  so 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  can  call  his  up? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
right  now  so  we  can  have  the  vote  out 
of  the  way,  unless  the  committee  objects 
to  an  earlier  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  Senator  willing  to 
agree  to  a  unanimous -consent  request 
that  debate  start  at  1:30  p.m.? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  will  only  allow  me 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  can  make 
it  1:15,  then? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT-INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1976 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8070)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  sundry  independent  executive  agen- 
cies, boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  its  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  13,  strike  out  "$370,766,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$410,766,000". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
HmapHREY,  to  add  $50  million  to  carry 


out  section  314  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Senator 
MusKiE,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  has  looked  at  this  amend- 
ment and  has  authorized  me  to  say  that 
it  is  clearly  within  the  budget  resolution 
that  we  adopted  earlier  this  year  and 
that  he  strongly  supported  this  fresh 
water  community  lakes  program — and  of 
course  he  did  so  repeatedly  in  earlier  au- 
thorization efforts. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  appropriated  $75 
million  for  this  program.  The  bill  was 
vetoed.  Then,  under  tremendous  pressure, 
we  were  able  to  gain  only  a  modest,  al- 
most insignificant,  appropriation  of  $4 
million.  This  year,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  $10 
million. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  compromise 
with  last  year's  figure  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  come  up  with  a  figure 
which  is  two-thirds,  or  $50  million, 
rather  than  the  $75  million  that  we  ap- 
propriated a  year  ago. 

■Riis  money  would  help  to  clean  up  and 
help  to  keep  from  pollution  one  of  the 
most  cherished  recreational  resources  in 
America — our  freshwater  community 
lakes.  There  are  literally  thousands  of 
these  lakes  which  are  being  destroyed 
through  pollution,  siltation,  algae  growth, 
sedimentation,  and  the  rest. 

This  program  was  enacted  3  years  ago 
and  has  never  been  funded  adequately. 
The  distinguished  manager  of  this  bill 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of 
this  program  over  the  years,  because,  like 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  is  a  great  fresh- 
water State,  and  his  State  is  probably 
further  ahead  in  this  program  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President — on 
my  time — I  wish  I  could  accept  this 
amendment,  and  I  certainly  would,  if  I 
felt  I  possibly  could,  but  I  cannot  do  so. 

I  say  that  although  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion before  the  subcommittee.  He  con- 
vinced me  that  this  program  Is  badly 
needed  and  that  we  should  have  it. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  As  of  June 
30 — and  that  is  the  latest  date  for  which 
w^have  information — the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  not  obligated  the 
$4  million  provided  in  flscal  1975  for  the 
clean  lakes  program.  They  are  Just  now 
proceeding  with  the  flrst  round  of  ttie 
program.  Based  on  applications  received 
from  States  for  use  of  the  $4  million  in 
1975,  it  seems  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  expect  them  to  be  able  to  obligate  more 
than  the  $10  million  the  Senate  has  pro- 
vided. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  we  need  more  time  to  evaluate  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  lake  restoration 
programs  now  under  consideration  be- 
fore greatly  accelerating  the  activity. 

In  his  veto  message  In  the  1975  Agri- 
culture, Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  Appropriation  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

The  feasibility  of  this  cleanup  program  has 
not  yet  been  proven.  Furthermore,  study  la 


essential  If  we  are  to  avoid  Ineffective  Fed- 
eral spending  for  these  purposes. 

I  think  the  President  may  well  be 
wrong  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
right.  The  appearance  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  very  convincing. 
However,  this  is  a  program  that  will  ac- 
celerate more  than  100  percent  if  we 
simply  provide  the  $10  million  in  the  bill. 
We  are  providing  only  $4  million  now. 
They  ask  for  nothing  in  the  budget,  so 
we  would  be  $50  million  over  the  budget. 
Even  if  we  put  in  the  $50  million  and  got 
it  through  the  House,  there  would  be 
very  little  chance  that  the  administra- 
tion would  proceed  any  faster  than  they 
would  if  we  provided  $10  million. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  go  another 
$50  milhon  over  the  budget.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  Stevenson  amendment 
a  few  minutes  ago,  we  are  now  well  over 
$300  million  above  the  budget  and  above 
the  House.  There  is  some  prospect  that 
if  we  put  more  than  $10  million  in  the 
budget  it  might  be  an  additional  reason 
for  a  veto. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Mondale  and  I  are  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
section  314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  from  $10  nrJllion  to  $25 
million.  We  are  offering  this  amendment 
because  of  our  conviction  that  our  Gov- 
ernment must  live  up  to  its  commitment, 
enacted  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  to  help  our  States  and  cities 
clean  up  our  lakes. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  offer- 
ing will  not  provide  full  fimding  for  the 
clean  lakes  programs.  It  will  not  enable 
us  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  which  exist. 
But  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Last  year.  Congress  appropriated  $75 
million  for  the  clean  lakes  programs,  but 
as  a  result  of  a  Presidential  veto,  that 
$75  milhon  was  scaled  down  to  $4  mil- 
lion. Even  that  $4  million  was  not  used 
for  the  purpose  which  we  Intended — 
cleaning  up  our  lakes — but  rather  was 
used  for  a  research  program  which  I 
found  Indistinguishable  from  section 
104(h)  of  the  same  Pollution  Control  Act. 

This  year,  the  administration  made  no 
request  for  funding  of  the  clean  lakes 
program.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, however,  did  recommend 
some  funding  for  this  program. 

I  believe  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee should  be  commended  for  its  wisdom 
in  continuing  to  provide  funds  for  this 
program  and  for  increasing  the  funding 
above  the  current  level.  But  I  think  we 
should  fimd  this  program  at  an  even 
higher  level. 

The  need  certainly  is  there.  My  own 
State  of  Minnesota  etimates  that  it  will 
need  to  spend  $44.7  million  over  the  next 
4  years  to  clean  up  our  lakes.  Other 
States,  I  am  certain,  have  similar  needs. 
The  national  eutrophicatlon  survey,  in 
examining  242  lakes  in  Just  10  States, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  80  percent 
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of  the  lakes  are  In  bad  condition  or  go- 
ing dead. 

We  possess  the  skills  to  clean  up  our 
lakes.  But  to  date,  we  have  not  possiessed 
the  commitment  at  the  Federal  level  to 
do  so.  CXir  amendment  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  this  important  program  will  be 
a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  have  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gallery  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  invited  visitors  and  guests  and, 
therefore,  conversation  will  have  to  be 
kept  down  so  that  the  Chair  can  main- 
tain order. 
The  Senator  will  proceed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  TTie  point  that  I 
seek  to  emphasize  is  that  a  judgment  has 
been  made  on  this  item  at  a  larger  figure 
on  an  earlier  occasion.  That  is  No.  1. 
Second,  when  the  EPA  and  the  OMB 
does  not  have  money  available,  they 
alwajrs  have  excuses.  If  money  is  made 
available,  hopefully,  they  will  be  able  to 
use  It  in  a  constructive  fashion.  If  we 
have  only  $10  million  for  all  the  lakes  In 
the  United  States  of  America  for  clean- 
up, at  a  time  when  everybody  knows  that 
this  precious  resource  is  being  destroyed 
in  place  after  place  and  State  after  State, 
I  think  that  we  would  be  inviting  the 
criticism  that  we  do  not  care.  As  I  under- 
stand my  colleague,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee chairman  (Mr.  Muskie)  who  has  re- 
sponsibility here  as  the  budget  ofBcer  for 
the  Senate,  did  not  find  himself  in  op- 
position to  this  but  felt  it  was  agreeable. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. When  we  were  marking  up  the 
budget  resolution  in  our  calculations, 
that,  of  course,  did  not  show  in  the  res- 
olution itself.  But  our  calculations  easily 
accommodate  this  amendment.  In  other 
words,  what  we  are  proposing  with  this 
modest  amendment  is  that  we  appro- 
priate only  two-thirds  as  much  as  we 
appropriated  last  time,  and  that  we 
appropriate  only  one-third  of  the  au- 
thoril7. 

This  seems  to  be  a  modest  approach. 
The  program  is  finally  getting  started. 
The  total  requested  already  is  $10  mil- 
lion, with  several  other  new  projects 
coming  in.  This  Is  a  program  that  Is  at 
least  40  years  late  In  America.  All  over 
our  Nation,  these  cherished  fresh-water 
community  lakes  are  being  destroyed  by 
pollution,  siltation,  and  algae  growth.  It 
is  one  piece  of  the  total  environmental 
picture  that  has  been  ignored.  Finally, 
the  agency  is  beginning  to  move,  these 
applications  are  beginning  to  be  received 
and  processed.  Just  at  a  time  when  the 
program  should  be  taking  off  and  when. 
Incidentally — I  must  argue  with  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  on  this — 
when  we  are  learning  a  great  deal  about 
very  effective  techniques  of  cleaning  up 
and  protecting  these  lakes — this  is  the 
time  when  we  should  have  a  modest  In- 
crease in  the  program  in  order  to  get 
moving.  That  Is  all  we  are  proposing  to 
do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  that  we  can  hurry  on  so  we  can 
get  the  rollcall  vote  on  it  I  wish  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  modify  my 
amendment  first. 

I  modify  my  amendment  to  provide  for 
an  additional  $15  million  for  the  program 
so  that  the  amendment  will  read,  on  page 
20,  line  13,  strike  out  $370  million  plus 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  $385  million. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  Is  a  very  small  amount. 
It  gives  the  Government  a  chance  to 
move  ahead.  The  States  are  ready  to 
move  ahead.  Localities  are  ready  to  move 
ahead.  The  only  problem  is,  again,  the 
dead-end  street,  Dullsville,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  called 
for.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  all  time  yielded  back  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yielded  back  my  time  yet. 

Once  again,  I  say  I  appreciate  the 
presentation  of  the  Senators  from  Min- 
nesota. I  agree  that  Wisconsin  Is  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  get  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation. We  would  benefit  greatly  from 
it.  But  there  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  at 
all  that  the  administration  Is  not  going 
to  proceed  that  fast.  $10  million  would 
mean  a  rapidly  escalating  program,  a 
more  than  100-percent  Increase,  and  I 
doubt  if  we  are  going  to  get  more  action. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  Is  an  amendment  which  I  think  can 
be  misinterpreted,  imder  the  circum- 
stances the  Senate  would  be  better  served 
if  I  moved  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  thought  he  was  through. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  all  we 
are  asking  for  In  this  modified  amend- 
ment is  that  we  appropriate  $25  mil- 
lion to  help  the  communities  around  the 
Nation  to  clean  up  their  fresh  water  com- 
munity lakes.  Last  year,  we  appropriated 
$75  million,  but  regrettably,  the  bill  was 
vetoed.  There  are  already  many  applica- 
tions— good  applications— from  the  State 
of  Washington,  from  Wisconsin,  from 
Minnesota,  from  Florida — all  over  the 
country — In  this  crucial  area.  To  ask  for 
a  modest  $25  million  for  this  national 
program,  when  we  already  know  how  to 
deal  with  them,  and  when  the  program 
Is  finally  getting  going,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  modest  kind  of  request.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  would  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  In  any  event,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  It 
we  did  appropriate  the  $75  million.  That 
was  vetoed.  The  second  time  around  we 
appropriated  $4  million. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  we  are  going  to 
$10  million.  I  hope  we  do  not  get  a  veto. 
The  total  of  $10  million,  as  I  say,  would 
be  more  than  a  100-percent  Increase. 

•  move  to  table  the  amendment,  Mr. 


President,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  questio'-.  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  tabJ"  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
The  yeas  ar.d  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn)EN) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Btjrdick),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

(RoIlcaU  Vote  No.  336  Leg.] 
YEAS — 40 


AUen 

Baker 

Beau 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 


Abourezk 

Brooke 

Bvunpers 

Case 

ChUes 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Ford 

Gravel 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 


Fannin 

Fong 

Gam 

Orlffln 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

NATS— 40 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Packwood 


Montoya 

Nunn 

Pastors 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


PeU 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUliams 


NOT  VOTING— 19 

Bartlett  Glenn  Morgan 

Bayh  Goldwater  Nelson 

Bellmon  Hart,  Gary  W.  Percy 

Blden  Hart.  PhUlpA.  Stevens 

Burdlck  Hartke  Symington 

Church  Long 

Eastland  Metcalf 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  would  be  willing  to  com- 
promise further. 

The  original  amendment  would  have 
added  $40  million.  This  amendment 
added  $15  million.  We  would  suggest  re- 
ducing it  another  $5  million,  so  we 
would  be  adding  only  $10  million. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  been  one  of  the  Nation's 
champions  on  this  program,  could,  on 
this  lovely  Saturday  afternoon,  accede 
to  that  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
goes  more  than  100  percent  over  what 
we  did  last  year.  He  wants  to  go  400  per- 
cent over  what  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  truth  of  it  is  that 
we  went  $75  million,  this  year  we  are 
going  only  $10  million,  so  I  do  not 
know 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  lost  the  tabling  motion,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  this  compro- 
mise provided  we  do  it  by  a  voice  vote 
and  not  waste  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Great,  let  it  go. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  withdrawn. 
The  amendment  is  modified  to  the  figure 
of  $380  million. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  20,  line  13,  strike  out  "$370,766,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$385,766,000". 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  At  this 
time.  Senators  will  withdraw  to  the 
cloakroom  or  take  their  seats.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Staff  members  will 
take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Frank  Gorham 
of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  ().  Prior  to  December  1,  1976,  nt> 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance,  including 
grants,  locuis,  or  loan  guarantees,  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  Soul  City  New  Community 
Project  In  Warren  County,  North  Carolina, 
which  Is  under  Investigation  and  audit  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  directed  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  It  provides  that 
prior  to  December  1,  1975,  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance, 
including  grants,  loans,  or  loan  guaran- 
tees, to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soul  City 
new  commimity  project  in  Warren  Coun- 
ty, N.C.,  which  is  currently  under  inves- 
tigation and  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office. 

That  project  is  being  investigated  and 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  because,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished House  Member  from  the  Second 
District  of  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain), I  requested  such  action.  Let  me 
emphasize  at  the  outset  that  whUe  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  some 
tentative  conclusions  about  the  project 
which  he  is  about  to  discuss,  I  shall  with- 
hold final  judgment  until  all  of  the  facts 
are  in.  But  It  is  essential,  at  this  time, 
that  some  information  already  available 
be  presented  to  the  Senate. 

In  1968  when  the  plans  for  the  crea- 
tion of  Soul  City  were  first  announced, 
there  were  grandiose  plans  Indeed.  The 
developer,  Floyd  McKlsslck,  and  others 
widely  advertised  that  it  would  be  a 
haven  for  black  people,  apparently  the 
idea  was  that  blacks  needed  to  have  a 
city  that  was  all  theirs.  This  project,  it 
was  said,  would  be  a  new.  "freestand- 
ing" community  with  its  own  industrial 
base  to  be  developed  by  black-controlled 
corporations. 

It  was  to  be  established  in  my  State, 
North  Carolina,  about  50  miles  northeast 
of  Raleigh  in  Warren  Coimty.  Indeed, 
travelers  along  Interstate  Highway  85 
may  see  the  large  sign  indicating  its 
proximity. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The 
Chair  requests  the  visitors  in  the  galleries 
to  cease  from  conversing  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

During  the  earlier  years.  Soul  City  of- 
ficials assured  that  the  project  would 
house  44,000  residents  In  13,000  homes. 
Of  course,  that  was  a  long  range  projec- 
tion. That  was  7  years  ago. 

The  city  was  to  cover  some  5,000  acres 
Including  a  928-acre  Industrial  park 
which,  it  was  said,  would  ultimately  em- 
ploy 8,200  people.  To  achieve  all  this, 
the  Soul  City  foundation  and  a  prolifer- 
ation of  other  organizations  created  by 
Mr.  McKisslck  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
applying  tor  Federal  funds  have  been 
awarded  numerous  large  grants,  pro- 
vided loan  guarantees,  and  the  like,  to 
develop  programs  in  education,  man- 
power training,  health  services  and  rec- 


reation,   industrial    development,    and 
many  other  areas. 

The  level  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  Soul  City,  directly  or  indirectly, 
has  Indeed  been  a  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  social  engineering,  and  an- 
other unmasking  the  tired  old  concept 
that  enough  money  thrown  helter-skelter 
at  £my  problem  will  make  it  go  away,  or 
when  thrown  in  similar  fashion  at  any 
proposal,  will  make  it  happen.  In  one 
form  or  another  over  the  past  6  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  thrown  millions 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  at  this  project 
through  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  National  Endow- 
ment of  the  Arts,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  No  one  is  certain  how 
much  money  is  Involved,  but  estimates 
run  as  high  as  $19  million  or  more. 

The  operators  of  this  project — ^which, 
by  the  way  has  the  appearance  of  a  fam- 
ily enterprise,  of  course,  wanted  the  new 
city  to  have  fine  streets  and  roads,  prop- 
er water  and  sewer  facilities,  adequate 
housing,  and  educational  opportunities 
as  well  as  employment  training  so  that 
individuals  can  learn  how  to  work.  And, 
of  course,  there  had  to  be  recreational 
and  cultural  facilities.  Hence,  the  in- 
volvement of  all  those  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  at  the  taxpayers  ex- 
pense. One  wonders  how  many  of  those 
taxpayers,  footing  the  bill  for  all  of  this, 
were  taught  how  to  work  imder  some 
Federal  project  or  spend  their  evenings 
absorbing  the  kind  of  so-called  culture 
that  is  supported  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment of  the  Arts,  but  then  that  is  an- 
other matter.  The  point  here  is  that  you 
name  it,  and  it  seems  that  the  Soul  City 
developers  found  some  Federal  agency 
with  funds  to  finance  it. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently provided  me  with  a  list  of  grants, 
contracts,  agreements,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  benefiting  Soul  City  that  had 
been  identified  as  of  May  15,  1975.  I 
imderstand  that  it  required  weeks  to 
compile  this  list.  And,  of  course,  who 
knows  how  many  more  they  may  ulti- 
mately Identify? 

The  list  of  the  individual  items  Is 
lengthy  and  complicated.  It  is  Informa- 
tive to  note  a  few.  however.  For  example, 
on  February  26,  1974,  the  Soul  City  Co. 
received  a  loan  guarantee  from  the  HUD- 
New  Communities  Administration  In  the 
amount  of  $14  million  for  land  acquisi- 
tion and  land  development.  Of  this 
amount,  $5  million  in  federally  guaran- 
teed bonds  have  been  sold.  Between 
July  1,  1971,  and  June  30.  1972,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  through 
its  Community  Services  Administration, 
provided  grants  to  the  Soul  City  Founda- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $98,934  to  plan  and 
develop  a  comprehensive  health  delivery 
program.  Between  March  1,  1973,  smd 
June  30.  1974,  OEO,  again  through  its 
Community  Services  Administration, 
provided  a  grant  In  the  amount  of  $90,000 
for  a  social  planning  project. 

Between  July  1,  1973,  and  August  30, 
1974,  the  Office  of  Education  of  HEW 
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provided  grants  in  the  amount  of  $98,220 
to  compensate  for  past  cultural  and  edu- 
cational disadvantages  of  minority  and 
low-income  whites — learning  lab.  Be- 
tween January  1, 1973,  and  September  30, 

1973,  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts  provided  grants  In  the  amount  of 
$12,500  for  arts  advocate-support  plan- 
ning of  a  cultural  arts  program  for  Soul 
City. 

Moving  on  down  the  list,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  between  September  1, 

1974.  and  August  30.  1975.  has.  or  will, 
provide  grants  in  the  amount  of 
$34,392  for  outreach-recruitment-place- 
ment programs.  Between  May  1.  1974. 
and  August  30,  1974,  the  Commimity 
Services  Administration,  previously  men- 
tioned, provided  $502,875  for  economic 
development  demonstration  project.  On 
Sertem»ier  28,  1P73  HUD  handed  over  to 
the  Soul  City  Sanitary  District  a  grant 
In  the  amount  of  half  a  million  dollars 
for  water  and  sewer  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. That  same  day.  HUD  gave  the 
same  Soul  City  Sanitary  District  an- 
other $204,000  grant  for  the  same  purpose 
to  supplement  the  half  million  dollar 
grant,  making  a  total  of  $704,000  that  the 
Soul  City  Sanitary  District  received 
from  HUD  on  that  one  day. 

Then,  on  close  examination,  it  appears 
that  on  that  same  day,  September  28, 
1973,  HITD  delivered  another  errant  in  the 
amount  of  another  half  million  dollars 
to  Soul  City  Utilities  Co.  That  makes  a 
total  $1,204,000  In  grants  for  Soul  City 
Sanitary  District  and  Soul  City  Utilities 
Co.  from  HUD  on  that  1  day— Septem- 
ber 28, 1973. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  thus  far 
I  have  mentioned  the  following  organi- 
zations directly  associated  with  Soul 
City:  First,  the  Soul  City  Co.;  second. 
Soul  City  Foundation;  third.  Soul  City 
Sanitary  District,  fourth.  Soul  City 
Utilities  Co.  Also,  there  Is  the  Health  Co., 
which  has  received  over  a  million  dollars 
In  OEO  grants;  and  then,  there  Is  the 
Warren  Regional  Planning  Corp. 

Between  May  26.  1972,  and  July  25. 
1973.  the  Warren  Regional  Planning 
Corp.  received  contract  awards  In  the 
amount  of  $333,140  from  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Business  Enterprises  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  plan,  promote 
and  develop  an  industrial  program  for 
Soul  City. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on  and  on, 
but  I  will  not  belabor  the  point  further. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  have  been  spent  for  the  creation 
of  this  so-called  "free  standing"  new 
community.  But.  In  the  years  following 
that  annoimcement  back  In  1968,  anc*  the 
provision  of  all  this  money,  there  has 
been  no  industry  at  Soul  City,  no  shops, 
no  hotises — there  is  no  city,  just  a  sign,  a 
few  house  trailers,  and  a  little  partial 
construction.  In  all,  six  federally  assisted 
organizations,  formed  by  Mr.  Floyd  Mc- 
Klsslck,  have  received  large  simis  of 
money  in  one  form  or  another  for  the 
benefit  of  Soul  City.  Yet,  as  one  reporter 
noted,  the  place  Is  appropriately  named, 
because  there  Is  hardly  a  soul  there. 

Where  has  all  the  money  gone?  A 
press  Investigation  concluded  that  the 
aforementioned  health  company  spent 


$339,968  in  1972-73  on  a  regional  health 
clinic  for  Vance  and  Warren  Counties, 
the  location  of  Soul  City,  and  most  of  the 
money  went  for  salaries.  Not  one  pa- 
tient was  treated.  The  clinic  eventually 
opened  on  August  5,  1974,  11  month?  be- 
hind schedule.  It  is  located  within  the 
Soul  City  limits.  If  there  can  be  such, 
with  no  city,  in  two  double-wide  trailers 
rented  from  one  of  Mr.  McKissick's  com- 
panies, the  report  stated. 

The  Warren  Regional  Planning  Corp.. 
also  previously  mentioned,  was  given 
$257,500  in  1972-73— according  to  the 
press  report  figure,  GAO  has  a  larger 
one — to  plan  an  industrial  program  for 
Soul  City  and  to  persuade  industries  to 
locate  there.  That  corporation  apparent- 
ly did  a  lot  of  planning,  but  we  are  told 
that  it  recruited  no  industry.  In  its  re- 
port to  the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprises,  the  corporation  conceded 
that  its  industry  recruiting  efforts  were 
"premature."  This  same  story  is  repeated 
over  and  over. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Soul  City  Needs  Thorough 
Audit"  from  the  News  and  Observer, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  dated  March  5,  1975,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Som,  CiTT  Needs  Thorough  Audit 
Clearly  there  is  need  for  a  thorough  public 
audit  of  Floyd  B.  McKissick's  SotU  City  de- 
velopment In  Warren  County.  And  obviously 
a  credible  audit  Is  possible  only  by  such  a 
congressional  agency  as  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  U  Independent  of  the 
federal  departments  and  bureaus  that  are 
financing    this   venture. 

A  series  of  Investigative  stories  by  Reporter 
Pat  Stlth  discloses  numerous  federal  grants, 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  made  to  five  non- 
profit Soul  City  organizations  controlled  by 
McKlsslck  and  Interlocked  with  four  profit- 
making  organizations  also  headed  or  domi- 
nated by  him. 

More  than  $5  million  made  possible  by  23 
programs  under  six  federal  agencies  has  been 
funneled  Into  Soul  City.  And  another  $14 
million  mostly  under  federal  loan  guarantee 
Is  available.  Yet,  after  six  years  there  stUl  is 
no  Soul  City.  There  Is  only  an  office  and  In- 
dustrial buUdlng  imder  construction — with 
no  tenants  In  sight  for  It — and  a  handful  of 
mobile  homes  housing  the  Soul  City  or- 
ganizations. 

Behind  this  costly  and  unpromising  new 
town  development,  Reporter  Stith  found  po- 
litical impropriety,  apparent  conflicts  o* 
interest,  mismanagement  of  federal  fimds 
and  nepKjtlsm. 

Memoranda  on  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign, obtained  by  the  Senate  Watergrate 
conamlttee,  link  McKissick's  success  In  get- 
ting federal  help  to  his  change  In  political 
loyalty  to  former  President  Nixon.  McKls- 
slck  made  20  of  the  23  federal  financial  ar- 
rangements for  Soul  city  after  publicly  en- 
dorsing the  former  president's  re-election 
campaign.  He  changed  his  party  registration, 
headed  a  national  political  committee  and 
made  a  personal  gift  of  $600  to  the  re-elec- 
tion campaign  Just  before  or  at  the  same  time 
three  of  his  Soul  City  organizations  were  ne- 
gotiating for  federal  financial  help  that  even- 
tually was  granted. 

McKissick's  control  tmd  influence  within 
the  four  profit-making  and  five  non-profit 
organizations  that  own  and  comprise  Soul 
City  give  a  clear  appearance  of  conflict  of 
Interest.  For  Instance,  McKlsslck  Is  chair- 
man   of    the    non-profit    Warren    Regional 


Planning  Corp..  which  got  $274,000  In  fed- 
eral funds  in  1973  to  provide  "technical  as- 
sistance" to  the  profit-making  Floyd  B. 
Mciasslck  Enterprises  Inc.,  which  he  also 
heads.  A  partial  audit  of  Soul  City  opera- 
tions by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
shows  that  McKlsslck  Enterprises  Inc.  con- 
trolled furniture  that  had  been  paid  for 
with  government  funds  and  was  then  rented 
to  the  government-financed  planning  cor- 
poration that  he  also  heads.  The  same  audit 
shows  McKlsslck  Enterprises  charged  the 
same  planning  organization  that  he  heads 
more  than  five  times  an  acceptable  rental 
cost  for  trailer  office  space.  Overall,  the  audit 
questioned  one-third  of  the  planning  or- 
ganization's expenditures,  but  nothing  ever 
resulted  from  the  questioning. 

McKissick's  wife  serves  as  chairman  of 
Sou]  City  Sanitary  District,  which  got  a 
$704,000  feoeral  grant  to  build  a  water  and 
sewer  system  for  the  Soul  City  development, 
which  Is  controlled  by  McKlsslck.  One  of 
McKissick's  two  minor  partners,  T.  T.  Clay- 
ton, serves  on  four  of  the  lUne  SovU  City 
organizations  Clayton's  wife  Is  the  $20,000- 
a-year  director  of  Soul  City  Foundation  Inc.. 
one  of  the  five  groups  with  which  Clayton 
Isn't  directly  connected.  McKissick's  son-in- 
law  Is  the  $17,000-a-year  associate  director 
of  the  fovmdation.  This  foundation  has  ob- 
tained eight  federal  grants  totalling  more 
than  $1  mUlion  to  plan  and  Implement  social 
and  human  services  programs  for  the  future 
Soul  City 

These  questionable  aspects  of  McKissick's 
venture  in  Warren  County  are  but  a  few  of 
Its  disturbing  features.  They  suggest  strong- 
ly that  public  funds  aren't  being  spent  wisely 
or  In  an  accountable  manner.  An  independ- 
ent audit  that  can  trace  all  the  sources  and 
expenditures  of  federally  related  funds  In 
the  project  Is  essential  before  there  can  be 
any  confidence  In  the  development. 

Without  this  confidence  McKlsslck  will 
never  attract  private  industry  to  Soul  City. 
And  without  Job-creating  Industry  there  will 
never  be  a  community  there.  Some  order 
must  be  brought  to  management  of  the 
project  to  save  It,  or  else  to  prevent  further 
waste  of  public  funds  on  It.  And  an  account- 
ing Is  needed  of  the  ethics  and  legality,  or 
lack  of  them,  that  have  brought  the  project 
to  Its  present  stattis. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Despite  the  fact  that  an 
Investigation  and  audit  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
Soul  City  project  has  been  imderway  for 
some  time,  certain  Federal  agencies  are 
continuing  to  provide  Soul  City  with 
financial  assistance.  On  July  3,  1975,  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
of  the  Commerce  Department  announced 
that  it  had  awarded  a  new  2 -year  con- 
tract in  the  amount  of  $320,000  to  War- 
ren Regional  Planning  Corp.  for  Soul 
City.  And  on  July  15,  1975,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration,  for- 
merly of  OEO— but  now  I  am  advised 
it  is  part  of  HEW— awarded  to  Soul  City 
Foundation,  Inc.,  a  grant  In  the  amount 
of  $50,000  to  run  for  3  years.  Its  stated 
purpose  Is  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
Soul  City  Foundation,  an  educational, 
cultural  and  new  city- help  to  build  It^- 
venture.  This  grant  will  finance  the 
closeout  of  a  previous  CSA  program 
conducted  by  the  delegate  agency — Soul 
City  Foundation. 

Realizing  that  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  Soul  City  is  obviously  con- 
tinuing despite  the  ongoing:  investiga- 
tion and  audit  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  I  prepared  this  amendment 
to  the  HUD  appropriations  bill  to  pre- 
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elude  that  Department  from  providing 
any  further  financial  assistance  for  the 
benefit  of  Soul  City  pending  the  report 
of  that  audit  and  investigation  which 
is  expected  to  be  filed  sometime  in 
November. 

However,  yesterday  morning,  while  on 
the  Senate  floor  about  8  o'clock  for  the 
Senate  to  resume  its  consideration  of 
pending  matters,  I  decided  to  call  Mrs. 
Carla  Hills,  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  inquire  about  this  mat- 
ter. The  time  by  then  was  exactly  8:10. 
I  found  her  in  her  office,  hard  at  work. 
I  learned  that  she  had  arrived  at  her 
osace  more  than  an  hour  before.  I  was 
exceedingly  impressed  by  the  diUgence 
and  dedication  of  this  hardworking  pub- 
lic official.  We  discussed  the  matter,  and 
subsequently  I  had  a  telephone  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  Otto  Stoltz,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Community  Development 
Corp.  In  the  course  of  these  conversa- 
tions I  received  imqualifled  assurance 
that  HUD  would  not  provide  further 
financial  assistance  to  Soul  City  until 
the  report  of  the  audit  and  investiga- 
tion is  in.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  in  a  mo- 
ment that  my  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  further,  how- 
ever, that  I  believe  that  the  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  with  this  Soul 
City  matter  should  exercise  the  same 
wisdom  and  cooperation  exhibited  by  the 
officials  at  HUD,  and  withhold  further 
financial  assistance,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  from  Soul  City  pending  the 
audit  report.  I  beheve  that  a  prudent 
consideration  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
requires  no  less. 

This  is  not  just  a  vroutine  audit.  It  is 
an  audit  that  has  been  requested  by  not 
just  one  Member  of  the  Congress,  but 
two.  It  is  an  audit  that  has  been  advo- 
cated by  one  of  the  largest  newspapers 
in  my  State,  based  upon  an  investigation 
by  its  reporters.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  report  of  the  audit  and  investigation 
will  say.  I  do  not  know  if  It  will  be  favor- 
able or  negative  toward  the  use  of  these 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  of  tax 
money.  But,  I  do  know  this:  however  that 
money  has  been  used,  for  whatever  pur- 
poses, it  Is  widely  regarded  as  a  gross 
waste.  There  have  been  fimds  expended 
for  health  care,  but  there  are  no  pa- 
tients. There  have  been  funds  expended 
for  art  and  culture  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  such  there,  except  for  the  tra- 
ditional folk  art,  and  so  forth,  of  the 
area,  and  we  have  always  had  that  for 
free.  There  have  been  funds  expended  for 
Industrial  recruitment  and  employment 
training,  but  there  is  no  industry  and 
there  are  no  employees.  There  have  been 
funds  expended  for  roads,  water  and  sew- 
er needs,  and  social  planning,  but  except 
for  the  occupants  of  a  few  housetrailers, 
there  are  no  people. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  Inquiry  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  an  obvi- 
ous fact  will  remain — Soul  City  is  sus- 
pected by  many  citizens  of  my  State  as 
the  greatest  single  waste  of  public  money 
that  anyone  in  North  Carolina  can  re- 
member. It  is  based  upon  concepts  devel- 
oped out  of  an  Intellectually  and  morally 
bankrupt  doctrine,  a  doctrine  that  sug- 
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gests  that  enough  money  thrown  at  any 
problem  will  make  it  go  away,  or  thrown 
at  any  proposal  will  make  it  happen. 

It  just  does  not  work  that  way,  Mr. 
President.  There  really  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  Ixmch.  Somebody  must  pay  the 
price.  The  taxpayers  of  my  State  are 
quite  certain  that  they  know  who  that 
"somebody"  is. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  withdraws  his  amend- 
ment will  he  permit  a  response  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Provided  I  have  time  for 
a  response  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, if  needed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  I  believe  it 
will  be  agreed,  does  not  consume  much 
time  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  I  will  there- 
fore have  the  privilege  of  discussing  this 
situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  have  me  guarantee  I  will, 
offer  him  5  minutes  on  the  bill  if  he  wants 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  will  be  satisfactory 
depending  on  the  circumstances,  yes.  I 
thank  my  able  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  point  out  that  In  1  minute  from 
now.  we  are  going  on  controlled  time  on  a 
veto  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  imderstood,  this 
amendment  was  to  have  30  minutes,  15 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will  not 
lose  his  minutes;  but  what  I  am  saying 
is,  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  go  under  con- 
trolled time  beginning  at  1:15,  and  if 
the  Senator  started  now  he  would  prob- 
ably have  only  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Could  that  time  be  ex- 
tended, say,  for  20  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  instead  of  the 
time  on  the  veto  message  starting  at  1 :  15, 
the  time  start  at  1 :30  and  continue  imtil 
2  o'clock,  and  that  the  vote  be  taken  at 
that  time,  with  the  time  between  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  or  their  designees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  vote  will  occur  not  later  than  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  we  lawyers  always  say 
that  every  case  has  two  sides,  and  we 
have  heard  the  side  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  the  question  of  Soul 
City. 

I  will  not  get  Into  what  Soul  City  has 
done  or  has  not  done.  I  frankly  do  not 
know.  I  think  the  record  will  speak  for 
Itself  as  to  what  Soul  City  has  done,  and 
I  am  not  one  to  object  to  a  GAO  audit 
of  Soul  City  or  of  any  other  agency.  Of 


course,  every  Senator  has  a  right  to 
make  such  a  request.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  having  made  the  re- 
quest, I  am  sure  GAO  will  conduct  an  au- 
dit of  Soul  City,  and  we  will  know  the 
result. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  in  all  fair- 
ness, that  the  Record  ought  to  show  just 
what  is  involved  in  this  case. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Ra- 
leigh News  and  Observer  made  certain 
allegations  against  the  new  town  of  Soul 
City,  and  that  is  why  this  audit  was  re- 
quested. However,  HUD  conducted  sm 
investigation  of  Soul  City  on  its  own,  and 
I  have  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Claude  Sitton,  the  editor  of  the  Ra- 
leigh News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
from  a  Mr.  Melvin  Margolies,  Assistant 
Administrator,  Office  of  Finance,  of 
HUD'S  Office  of  New  Communities.  I  am 
going  to  read  a  portion  of  that  letter,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  relevant: 

Dear  Mr.  SrrroN:  At  the  time  Mr.  Pat 
Stlth.  the  reporter  responsible  for  the  Newa 
and  Observer's  recent  series  on  Soul  City, 
first  appeared  at  our  offices,  it  was  apparent 
to  us  that  Mr.  Stlth  did  not  Intend  to  pre- 
sent a  fair  and  balanced  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. During  the  course  of  discussions,  Mr. 
Stlth  consistently  evidenced  disinterest  In 
any  and  aU  positive  aspects  of  the  Soul  City 
project.  Furthermore,  his  reporting  of  the 
facts  and  statements  was  often  inaccurate, 
misleading  or  unsupported.  For  example,  Mr. 
Stlth  attributed  the  quote  to  the  General 
Manager  that  a  certain  matter  could  not  be 
researched  by  the  staff  because  "I  Just  can't 
take  the  manpower  to  do  that."  In  fact,  in 
response  to  a  series  of  very  abrasive  com- 
ments and  questions  by  Mr.  Stlth,  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  indicated  that  he  did  not  have 
the  staff  to  investigate  In  detail  every  unsub- 
stantiated allegation  of  news  reporters,  but 
would  clearly  do  so  In  response  to  substan- 
tive Inquiries  or  concerns  by  the  appropri- 
ate persons. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Stlth's  representations 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  pre-devel- 
opment  costs,  the  required  equity  contribu- 
tion and  grants  from  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment were  inacciurate. 

Reading  from  another  part  of  this 
letter,  and  I  wUl  put  the  entire  text  Into 
the  Record: 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  Federally  spon- 
sored new  communities.  Soul  City  has  not 
depleted  Its  Initial  funds  but  has,  In  fact, 
spent  less  than  the  projected  budget  dur- 
ing Its  first  development  year.  To  proceed 
cautiously  at  a  time  of  severe  slump  In  the 
housing  industry  Is  a  commendable  course 
of  action.  Special  escrow  disbursement  con- 
trols which  were  placed  on  Soul  City  at  the 
time  of  its  financial  closing  have  Insured 
that  the  HUD  guarantee  funds  would  not 
be  expended  too  rapidly. 

The  entire  emphasis  of  the  Soul  City  proj- 
ect has  been  to  bring  Jobs  Into  Warren  and 
Vance  Counties.  These  counties  have  been 
losing  Jobs  for  25  years  due  to  a  decline  In 
farming.  Overall  population  in  the  region 
has  been  static  for  this  period.  The  desire 
to  reverse  these  trends  led  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  the  cities  of  Oxford  and  Hender- 
son, and  Warren  County  to  support  the  Soul 
City  project.  The  unique  concept  of  Soul 
City  Is  to  provide  experience  with  rural 
growth  centers.  This  concept  has  been  ac- 
tively advocated  by  planners,  economists 
and  legislators. 

On  January  31,  1976,  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  HUD  completed  a  review 
of  the  Soul  City  Company.  This  audit  was 
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designed  to  cover  the  activities  of  the  Soul 
City  Company,  the  HtJD  Area  Office,  and  the 
local  government  agencies  as  they  pertained 
to  the  administration  of  the  $10  million  of 
Federal  grants  and  loans  and  the  $6  million 
New  Commimlty  guarantee.  The  findings  of 
this  audit  were  as  follows: 

"In  regard  to  the  accounting  and  report- 
ing systems  used  In  controlling  grant  funds, 
we  evidenced  no  mismanagement  of  grant 
and  loan  funds." 

Concluding: 

It  Is  Indeed  distressing  to  me  to  encoun- 
ter  a  reporter  and  a  series  of  articles  that  so 
clearly  display  preconceived  personal  bias. 
Undoubtedly,  Soul  City  has  many  problems 
and  difficulties,  some  of  which  are  Included 
In  Mr.  Stlth's  articles.  That  the  Soul  City 
project  should  experience  obstacles  and  dif- 
ficulties Is  not  surprising.  That  the  News 
and  Observer  should  devote  17  articles  over 
8  days  discussing  the  project  and  not  find 
a  single  positive  point  or  offer  a  single  ra- 
tionale for  Its  problems  Is  a  matter  for  its 
readers  to  ponder.  One  need  only  read  the 
major  financial  publications  to  conclude 
that  most  large-scale  real  estate  develop- 
ments are  presently  in  serious  financial  dif- 
ficulty. It  would  appear  to  me  that  fairness 
would  have  required  a  more  balanced  at- 
titude, investigation  and  report. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  Margolzes, 
Assistant  Administrator  Office  of  Finance. 

That  Is.  of  HUD'S  Office  of  New  Com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  we  want  fair- 
ness. Of  course,  If  there  is  any  Irregular- 
ity in  the  handling  of  Federal  funds  by 
Soul  City,  or  any  other  new  town,  or  any 
other  agency,  then  we  ought  to  have  a 
complete  investigation,  audit,  and  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  with- 
hold gitints  merely  because  some  news- 
paper reporter  has  made  a  charge 
which  HUD  has  already  foimd  to  be  the 
result  of  personal  bias.  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  on  with  grants  to  Soul  City,  wait 
for  the  audit  to  be  returned  and,  if  we 
find  any  Irregularity,  then  we  should  act 
upon  the  irregularity  at  that  time. 

We  do  not  hold  up  grants  to  any  other 
agency,  any  other  department  of  this 
Grovemment,  any  other  town,  or  any 
other  city  merely  on  the  basis  of  allega- 
tions made  by  a  newspaper  reporter. 

When  are  we  going  to  stop  trying  peo- 
ple and  convicting  them  without  evi- 
dence? This  Is  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of 
men.  We  have  said  It  time  and  time 
again. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
not  pressing  his  amendment.  He  has 
every  right  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  as  he  has  done, 
and  he  has  every  right  to  ask  for  an 
audit.  But  we  also  have  every  right  to 
hear  and  know  all  of  the  facts  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  decision  and  cast  its  vote. 

I  will  be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina the  remainder  of  any  time  that  I 
may  have.  But  I  do  think  that  the  record 
ought  to  clearly  state,  and  I  have  tried 
to  at  least  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  through  its  Record,  the  state- 
ment of  a  Federal  employee  In  the  Office 
of  New  Communities  at  HUD,  indicat- 
ing what  HUD'S  findings  have  been,  and 


HUD  is  the  proper  department  Initially 
to  investigate  these  matters  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  GAG  should  not  do  the  audit, 
but  the  investigation  should  initially  be 
done,  as  it  has  been  done,  by  HUD.  And 
they  found  no  irregularity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  letter 
that  was  written  by  Mr.  Margolis  to  Mr. 
Sitton  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Mr.  Claude  SrrroN, 
Editor,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Dear  Mb.  SrrxoN:  At  the  time  Mr.  Pat 
Stlth,  the  reporter  responsible  for  the  News 
and  Observer's  recent  series  on  Soul  City, 
first  appeared  at  our  offices.  It  was  apparent 
to  us  that  Mr.  Stlth  did  not  Intend  to  present 
a  fair  and  balanced  report  on  the  subject. 
During  the  course  of  discussions.  Mr.  Stlth 
consistently  evidenced  disinterest  In  any  and 
all  positive  aspects  of  the  Soul  City  project. 
Furthermore,  his  reporting  of  the  facts  and 
statements  was  often  Inaccurate,  misleading 
or  unsupported.  For  example.  Mr.  Stlth  at- 
tributed the  quote  to  the  General  Manager 
that  a  certain  matter  could  not  be  researched 
by  the  staff  because  "I  just  can't  take  the 
manpower  to  do  that."  In  fact.  In  response 
to  a  series  of  very  abrasive  comments  and 
questions  by  Mr.  Stlth,  the  General  Man- 
ager indicated  that  he  did  not  have  the 
staff  to  Investigate  In  detaU  very  unsubstan- 
tiated allegation  of  news  reporters,  but 
would  clearly  do  so  in  response  to  substan- 
tive Inquiries  or  concerns  by  the  appropriate 
persons. 

Furthermore,   Mr.   Stlth's  representations 
with   respect    to    the   relationship   of   pre- 
development  costs,  the  required  equity  con- 
tribution and  grants  from  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Business  Enterprise  of  the  Commerce 
Department  were  inaccurate.  Mr.  Stlth  states 
that  the  $1.5  mlUlon  In  required  equity  at 
the  financial  closing  Included  $500,000  for 
documents  HtTO  cannot  Identify.  HUD  did 
not    value    pre-development   documents    as 
part  of  the  required  equity  contribution.  The 
actual   pre-development  costs   approved   by 
HUD  were  not  for  the  purchase  of,  or  rep- 
resented   by,    specific    "documents."    These 
costs  were  of  the  normal  type  Incurred  in  the 
course  of  land  development  and  authorized 
by  legislation  as  eUglble  to  be  funded  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  HUD  guaranteed  loans. 
They  Included  such  Items  as  Interest,  com- 
mitment   and    guarantee    fees,    real    estate 
taxes,  planning,  engineering,   auditing  and 
legal   fees,   and   overhead   salaries   and   ex- 
penses. The  total  amount  of  actual  costs  of 
pre-development  which  McKlsslck  Associates 
had    Inciu'red    was    $1.28    million.    Under 
normal    circumstances    the     $1.28    million 
would  have  been  repaid  to  the  entity  who 
actually  paid  for  these  costs.  In  the  case 
of  Soul  City,  HUD  required  an  equity  con- 
tribution by  the  Investors  of  $1.5  million. 
One  mUUon  dollars  In  cash  had  already  been 
contributed  to  the  developer.  In  order  to 
Insiu*  that  the  other  $500  thousand  was 
properly  Invested  In  Soul  City,  HUD  insisted 
that.  Instead  of  the  $1.28  mllUon  being  paid 
out  and  then  $500  thousand   being  trans- 
ferred back  to  Soul  City,  Soul  City  deduct 
the  $500  tho\isand  from  the  $1.28  mUlion 
and  remit  only  the  difference  of  $728  thou- 
sand to  the  entity  entitled  to  such  payment. 
This   Insured   that  Soul   City  did.   In  fact 
have  its  total  required  equity  contribution 
of  $i.6mmion. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Stlth  implies  that  HUD 
permitted  the  developer  to  draw  funds  from 


the  HUD  guaranteed  loans  without  deter- 
mining  if  a  part  of  these  funds  were  for 
reimbursement  of  costs  previously  paid  by 
another  Federal  agency — namely,  a  $274,ooo 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise  ("OMBE").  This  Is  Inaccurate 
The  pre-development  costs  paid  from  the 
OMBE  grant  were  expressly  excluded  from 
the  developer's  certificate  of  valuation  and 
not  Included  In  any  of  the  certificates  of 
eligible  costs  for  draws  from  the  HUD  guar- 
anteed funds. 

An  example  of  a  misleading  presentation 
is  the  implication  that  McKlsslck  made  a 
$260,000  profit  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
the  Satterwhlte  Farm.  In  1969,  McKlsslck 
paid  $390,000  for  1810  acres.  Thereafter,  he 
acquired  250  additional  acres  for  $74,500.  in 
1974,  these  parcels  were  sold  to  the  Soul  City 
Company  for  $600,500.  which  represented 
McKlsslck's  original  cost  plus  the  carrying 
costs  during  the  holding  period.  Therefore, 
In  fact,  the  actual  transaction  was  directly 
contrary  to  Mr.  Stlth's  Implied  conclusion 
resulting  from  an  Inaccurate  and  misleading 
presentation. 

The  general  allegations  of  misconduct  at 
the  time  of  the  financial  closing,  which  oc- 
curred In  March,  1974,  are  not  facts  within 
my  personal  knowledge  since  I  did  not  arrive 
at  HUD  untU  AprU,  1974.  However,  these 
facts  are  being  Investigated  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  staff.  If  evidence 
of  wrong-doing  is  found,  we  will  be  the  first 
to  Insist  that  appropriate  remedial  action  be 
taken  Immediately.  Furthermore,  new  finan- 
cial and  monitoring  control  systems  Instl- 
tuted  upon  my  arrival  will  Insure  that  any 
and  all  expenditures  by  Soul  city  are  for 
appropriate  purposes  prescribed  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Stlth's  articles  failed  to  emphasize 
many  of  the  significant  positive  accomplish- 
ments and  prospects  for  Soul  City.  For  ex- 
ample: 

The  biUk  of  the  grant  funds  obtained 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  McKlsslck,  the 
Soul  City  Company,  and  Its  subsidiaries  have 
benefited  the  entire  region.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  $6  million 
to  support  the  construction  of  a  regional 
water  system,  80  7o  of  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  Oxford,  Henderson,  and  unincorpo- 
rated portions  of  Warren  and  Vance  Coun- 
ties. Another  $.2  million  was  provided  to  aid 
the  existing  Warren  and  Vance  Count; 
Schools  and  $1.8  million  has  been  spent  to 
provide  health  services  t«,  the  existing  resi- 
dents of  the  region. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  Federally  spon- 
sored new  communities,  Soul  City  has  not 
depleted  Its  initial  funds  but  has,  in  fact, 
spent  less  than  the  projected  budget  during 
its  first  development  year.  To  proceed  cau- 
tiously at  a  time  of  severe  slump  in  the 
housing  Industry  is  a  commendable  course 
of  action.  Special  escrow  disbursement  con- 
trols which  were  placed  on  Soul  City  at  the 
time  of  its  financial  closing  have  Insured 
that  the  HUD  guarantee  funds  would  not  be 
expended  too  rapidly. 

The  entire  emphasis  of  the  Soul  City  proj- 
ect has  been  to  bring  jobs  Into  Warren  and 
Vance  Counties.  These  counties  have  been 
losing  Jobs  for  25  years  due  to  a  decline  in 
farming.  Overall  population  in  the  region 
has  been  static  for  this  period.  The  desire 
to  reverse  these  trends  led  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  the  cities  of  Oxford  and  Henderson, 
and  Warren  County  to  support  the  Soul  City 
project.  The  unique  concept  of  Soul  City  Is 
to  provide  experience  with  rural  growth  cen- 
ters. This  concept  has  been  actively  advo- 
cated by  planners,  economists  and  legislators. 
On  January  31.  1976.  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  HUD  completed  a  review 
of  the  Soul  City  Company.  This  audit  was 
designed  to  cover  the  activities  of  the  Soul 
City  Company,  the  HUD  Area  Office,  and  the 
local  government  agencies  as  they  pertained 
to  the  administration  of  the  $10  million  of 
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Federal  grants  and  loans  and  the  $6  mUlion 
I^ew  Community  guarantee.  The  findings  of 
this  audit  were  as  follows: 

The  results  of  the  inquiry,  observation,  and 
examination  disclosed  one  major  area  of  con- 
cern which  pertained  to  administrative  mat- 
ters among  HUD  officers  which  may  have  re- 
sulted m  less  efficiency. 

"In  regard  to  the  accounting  and  reporting 
systems  used  In  controlling  grant  funds,  we 
evidenced  no  mismanagement  of  grant  and 
loan  funds." 

It  Is  Indeed  distressing  to  me  to  encounter 
a  reporter  and  a  series  of  articles  that  so 
clearly  displays  preconceived  personal  bias. 
Undoubtedly.  SoiU  City  has  many  problems 
and  difficulties,  some  of  which  are  Included 
In  Mr.  Stlth's  articles.  That  the  Soul  City 
project  should  experience  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties is  not  surprising.  That  the  News  and 
Observer  should  devote  17  articles  over  8  days 
discussing  the  project  and  not  find  a  single 
positive  point  or  offer  a  single  rationale  for 
Its  problems  is  a  matter  for  Its  readers  to 
ponder.  One  need  only  read  the  major  fi- 
nancial publications  to  conclude  that  most 
large-scale  real  estate  developments  are  pres- 
ently In  serious  financial  difficulty.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  fairness  would  have  re- 
quired a  more  balanced  attitude,  Investiga- 
tion and  report. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  Margolies, 
Assistant  Administrator, 

Office  of  Finance. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  if 
I  understand  him  to  say  that  there  ought 
to  be  fairness.  As  for  the  News  Observer, 
and  its  bias,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  alluded,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senate  that  the  News  Observer,  which  is 
charged  by  the  Senator  and  Mr.  Mar- 
golies with  being  so  biased  now,  was  a 
friendly  advocate  of  Soul  City  until  Its 
fine  reporter,  Mr.  Stlth,  went  over  there 
and  looked  at  it. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  fairness,  great.  But 
I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  taxpayers,  too. 
As  far  as  the  GAG  is  concerned  and  the 
investigation,  the  Senator  said  some- 
thing about  my  privilege  of  asking  for 
one.  The  Senator  is  right  I  have  the 
right,  and  I  did  so  many  weeks  ago.  In 
fact,  my  comments  today  are  based  upon 
the  preliminary  reports  from  the  GAO. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, being  the  able  Senator  that  he  Is, 
and  certainly  being  the  fair  Senator  that 
he  always  is.  wants  to  be  fair  to  Soul 
City.  But  I  think  he  wants  to  be  fair  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  and  I  hope 
that  on  one  of  his  trips  to  or  through  my 
State  he  will  drive  oflf  of  1-95  and  per- 
sonally visit  Soul  City.  He  will  then  see, 
as  I  have  seen,  the  three  house  trailers 
there,  the  bam,  and  the  tractor,  appar- 
ently representing  $19  million,  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  that  we  know  about  as 
of  now,  allocated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  7  years. 

If  Soul  City  cannot  get  cranked  up  In 
7  years  with  $19  million,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  won- 
ders how  long  it  is  going  to  take.  All  this 
amendment,  which  I  shall  withdraw  mo- 
mentarily for  reasons  already  stated, 
asks  Is  that  no  more  money  be  sent  down 
there,  until  the  report  of  the  GAO  Is  In. 
Then  we  will  see.  That  Is  fair  to  the  tax- 
payers; It  Is  fair  to  Soul  City. 


As  far  as  the  Senator's  explanation 
that  the  HUD  bureaucrats  have  investi- 
gated themselves  approvingly,  that  is 
scarcely  adequate  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  concerned.  I  do 
not  believe  in  putting  the  mice  In  charge 
of  the  cheese  factory.  That  may  be  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened,  because  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  HUD,  Mrs. 
Hills,  discussed  the  Margolies  letter  to 
Mr.  Claude  Sitton,  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  put 
in  the  Record,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
Margolies  letter  is  shot  through  with  er- 
rors itself.  Moreover.  Dr.  Stolz  concedes 
that  their  have  been  incredible  abuses  In 
the  new  communities  program. 

So  all  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  saying  Is  let  us  find  out  what  the 
facts  are  before  we  send  any  more 
thousands  or  millions  of  dollars  to  Soul 
City,  N.C.  The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
this  consideration,  at  least. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin refer  to  page  23  of  the  report  with 
me  for  a  moment?  I  just  will  clarify  the 
$100  million  that  we  have  provided  in 
this  bill  for  the  community  development 
program. 

In  the  report  there  is  Indicated  that 
additional  $100  million  has  been  ex- 
pressly provided  for  towns  of  imder  50,- 

000  population  in  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas,  so-called  SMSA  bal- 
anced communities. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  tell  me  whether 

1  am  right  or  not  on  this  statement: 
What  we  found  this  year  when  we  began 
to  divide  up  among  the  hold-harmless 
communities  and  the  non-hold-harmless 
communities  Is  we  found  that  there  were 
many  small  towns  that  were  non-hold- 
harmless  communities  that  were  apply- 
ing under  the  20  percent  formula  that 
were  probably  not  going  to  get  any 
money.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
$100  million  may  in  fact  be  used  for 
communities  under  50,000  that  are  not 
hold-harmless  cities.  Is  that  correct  or 
not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  understand 
It,  tlie  so-called  hold-harmless  cities,  big 
and  small,  will  get  their  money.  What  we 
are  concerned  about  In  providing  this 
extra  amount  Is  that  the  other  cities  that 
are  not  hold-harmless  cities,  those  of 
50,000  and  under,  would  be  able  to  get 
community  development  grant  fimdlng, 
and  this  would  provide  it  for  them. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary, in  using  this  $100  million  discre- 
tionary fimd,  has  applications  from  non- 
hold-harmless  cities  that  are  imder 
50.000.  It  Is  the  Senator's  Intention  that 
he  use  this  fund  for  that  kind  of  com- 
munity development  grants  application? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  would  be  our  Inten- 
tion, as  I  understand  It.  to  use  It  exclu- 
sively for  those  who  do  not  have  funding 
otherwise  and  therefore  are  not  hold- 
harmless. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  commend  him  for  ;tuttlng  it  In. 


I  think  that  our  State  and  every  other 
State  has  found  that  the  small  cities 
that  had  no  previous  urban  renewal  or 
model  cities  are  now  trying  to  get  some 
money.  By  definition,  they  are  not  hold- 
harmless  cities,  and  many  of  them  are 
not  going  to  get  money.  This  at  least 
would  provide  money  for  some  of  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  these  are  not  rural  areas.  These  are 
SMSA  areas. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  use  It  only  in  the 
sense  of  distinguishing  the  size  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  clarifying  what  could  have  been  an, 
ambiguous,  confusing  situation  and  mak- ' 
Ing  clear  what  we  intended  to  do  with 
the  funds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Prank  Gorman 
have  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IMPROVING   OUR   nation's   HOUSING   AND   URBAN 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  with  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  reporting 
H.R.  8070,  which  includes  fiscal  1976 
funding  for  programs  oi  tne  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  At  a 
time  when  the  housing  and  construction 
industry  is  in  its  worst  shape  in  decades, 
when  unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry  exceeds  20  percent  nationally 
and  is  much  higher  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  when  home  ownership  is  be- 
coming further  and  further  removed 
from  the  grasp  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ica's families,  when  the  recession-in- 
duced problems  of  urban  decay  and  fiscal 
crisis  are  front  page  news  throughout  the 
Nation,  this  appropriation  for  housing 
and  urban  development  Is  of  crucial  Im- 
portance. 

Four  provisions  in  the  appropriation 
are  of  particular  interest  to  me. 

First,  I  am  very  pleased  that  this  bill 
provides  $75  million  for  the  emergency 
homeowners  relief  fund.  These  funds  will 
provide  the  funding  required  to  assist 
homeowners  who  are  threatened  with 
foreclosure  of  their  mortgages  and  loss 
of  their  homes. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  clearly  stated  In  Its  report 
that  the  full  $500  million  authorized  for 
this  fimd  can  be  appropriated  at  a  later 
date,  if  further  need  is  demonstrated.  Of 
course,  we  all  hope  that  economic  condi- 
tions will  reboimd  and  that  foreclosures 
will  become  an  impleasant  memory.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  prepared  for  high  levels 
of  unemployment  for  many  months  to 
come,  and  the  committee  language  in  its 
report  is  certainly  welcome. 

Second.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  moved 
rapidly  to  fimd  the  emergency  purchase 
assistance  program  authorized  by  Con- 
gress by  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of 
1975  and  signed  by  the  President  on  July 
2,  1975.  This  Important  program  can 
provide  a  stimulus  to  our  depressed  hous- 
ing industry  and  provide  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed construction  workers. 
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I  believe  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  have  appropriated  the  fioll 
$10  billion  authorized  In  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. However,  since  this  administration 
and  Its  predecessor  have  proven  to  have 
a  luiique  ability  to  use  housing  funds  at 
a  rate  that  blatantly  disregards  congres- 
sional intent,  I  can  understand  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  unwillingness 
to  provide  any  more  authority  at  this 
time,  than  they  expect  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  actually  use. 

Of  course,  if  the  administration  rec- 
ognizes the  Importance  of  using  these 
fimds  rapidly,  and  a  new  appropriations 
of  funds  appears  necessary,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  delighted  to  respond.  I  will  be  follow- 
ing the  drawdown  on  this  funding  very 
closely  and  intend  to  push  for  the  addi- 
tional $5  billion  in  funding  well  before 
the  authority  provided  in  the  cm-rent  bill 
runs  out. 

Third.  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$50  million  for  the  rehabilitation  loan 
fund.  I  have  believed,  for  a  long  time, 
that  the  rehabilitation  program  was  one 
of  the  most  important  housing  programs 
in  which  we  were  engaged.  Not  only  does 
this  program  provide  the  financing 
needed  to  salvage  housing  that  has  fall- 
en into  disrepair,  but  it  Is  an  essential 
element  in  the  programs  of  hundreds  of 
communities  across  the  Nation  to  Im- 
prove the  neighborhoods  in  which  their 
citizens  live.  This  $50  million,  3  percent 
loan  pr(^ram  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  a  small  fraction  of  this  total 
amount. 

I  believe  that  this  program  conserves 
valuable  resources,  improves  the  fiscal 
soimdness  of  our  cities,  and  enhances 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  people.  I  am 
very  pleased  Indeed  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  funded  this  vital 
program. 

Finallv.  the  bill  before  us  appropriates 
$125  million  for  the  section  701  compre- 
hensive planning  grant  program.  As  the 
leader  in  the  successful  effort  earlier  this 
year  to  prevent  the  administration  from 
abolishing  this  program,  I  am  delighted 
the  committee  Is  supporting  a  level  of 
appropriations  that  is  adequate  to  main- 
tain the  vitality  of  this  program. 

The  assistance  provided  imder  this 
section  results  in  a  much  more  efiBclent 
use  of  taxpayers  money  than  would 
otherwise  be  true.  By  spending  this  $125 
milliDn  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments think  ahead  and  plan  ahead,  we 
save  our  taxpayers  many  times  this 
amoimt. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  will  go  to 
conference  on  this  measure  to  fleht  hard 
for  the  section  701  funding  level  that  we 
are  approving  today.  The  Hcuse-ap- 
proved  level  of  $50  million  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  those  conununltles  that  rely 
on  section  701. 

There  Is  a  need  for  larger  sums  to 
implement  our  clean  lakes  program.  I 
shall  join  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
MoNDALE.  to  seek  an  increase  in  these 
funds.  Also,  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
employees  for  HUD.  We  do  not  want  to 


cripple  the  work  of  the  housing  program 
by  failure  to  have  adequate  staff  to 
process  loan  applications  and  mortgage 
guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  compliment  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  particularly  Mr.  Proxmire, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Subcommittee,  for  an  outstand- 
ing job. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
Intention  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  passage 
of  HH.  8070,  providing  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  a  variety  of 
other  agencies  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
I  commend  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  for  reporting  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  address  a  large  and  diverse  num- 
ber of  needs.  It  does  so.  In  the  main, 
with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  detail  and 
fairness  which  I  believe  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

I  would  like  to  note  several  specific 
items  in  the  bill  which  are  of  concern  to 
me.  The  first  area  In  which  I  have 
majcr  concerns  are  in  the  appropriations 
for  HUD.  I  recognize  the  difficulties  of 
appropriating  funds  for  an  administra- 
tion which  seems  largely  Indifferent  to 
the  housing  needs  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, whether  they  are  of  low,  moderate, 
or  middle  Income.  The  record  of  the  past 
3  years  in  the  field  of  housing  at  the 
Federal  level  is  not  a  pretty  one,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  look  for  some  improve- 
ment during  the  coming  year.  Certainly 
this  bill  offers  cause  for  hope  in  many 
such  areas. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  deleting  the  language  in 
the  House  report  setting  a  ceiling  of  10 
percent  on  increases  in  fair  market  ren- 
tal values  under  the  section  8  program.  I 
know  that  housing  officials  all  over  Cali- 
fornia have  expressed  to  me  their  con- 
cern that  the  initial  fair  market  values 
established  for  their  areas  are  insuf- 
ficient to  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
participate  in  the  renting  of  imits.  The 
House's  language  severely  clrciunscribed 
the  opportunity  of  HUD  to  adjust  those 
rents  in  a  fair  and  flexible  manner.  As  a 
result,  I  am  glad  that  the  report  contains 
no  language  reducing  the  discretion  of 
HUD  national  and  regional  officials  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  fair  market 
rental  values  under  section  8. 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee recommends  earmarking  of  $75 
million  in  authority  for  conventional 
public  housing.  In  spite  of  the  failures  in 
many  areas  which  have  been  experienced 
with  management  of  public  housing, 
many  public  housing  authorities  in  my 
home  State  of  Caltfomia  run  efficient  and 
successful  conventional  public  housing 
programs.  Many  of  those  agencies  have 
besn  stymied  in  recent  months  by  HUD's 
refusal  to  free  funds  for  conventional 
projects.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate's 
language  earmarking  fimds  for  such 
housing  will  be  welcomed  by  many  hous- 
ing officials  and  tenants  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. 

Another  matter  of  some  concern  has 
been  treated  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  the  appropriations  bills.  This  Is 


the  dormant  college  housing  program. 
Many  colleges  in  the  State  of  California 
have  experienced  severe  difficulties  in 
providing  housing  for  students  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  dwindling  of  the  HUD  college 
program.  The  congressional  Instruction 
to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  resurrect  the 
college  housing  program  by  utilizing  the 
repayment  of  principal  on  existing  loans 
to  generate  new  loans  will  be  a  substan- 
tial help  in  meeting  this  critical  prob- 
lem. I  know  that  colleges  in  California 
will  greet  this  change  In  the  law  with 
enthusiasm. 

Next,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  increase  the  House's 
recommendation  of  funding  for  the  sec- 
tion 701  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
gram by  some  $75  million.  That  program 
has  produced  first-rate  planning  and 
treatment  of  diverse  problems  in  urban 
areas  throughout  California.  The  House 
recommendation  of  $50  million  for  the 
program,  which  was  $80  million  below 
the  authorized  figure  for  1976,  could  have 
threatened  the  successful  programs 
which  have  been  established  In  Califor- 
nia and  all  over  the  country.  The  Senate 
figure  of  $125  million  is  far  more  con- 
sonant with  our  national  need  for  long- 
term  urban  planning,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate's  figure  will  be  agreed  to  by  the 
House  conferees.  Certainly,  we  can  hard- 
ly afford  to  cut  the  1976  figure  below  the 
$100  million  which  we  provided  in  1975. 
Our  needs  have  grown,  and  so  have  the 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  sec- 
tion 701  program.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  recommended  level  of  $125  mil- 
lion. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  I 
have  mixed  feelings  about  the  amounts 
recommended  for  community  develop- 
ment funding.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  took  note 
of  the  plight  of  "discretionary  balance" 
commimities  in  this  country.  As  every- 
one in  the  Senate  must  be  aware,  such 
communities  were  denied  funding  during 
most  of  fiscal  year  1975  for  community 
development  programs.  The  shortfall  re- 
sulted from  an  error  in  contribution  in 
passages  of  the  community  development 
program.  Only  as  a  result  of  a  funding 
bill  passed  during  the  closing  days  of  fis- 
cal year  1975  were  such  communities  al- 
lowed to  begin  the  important  job  of 
translating  their  ambitious  community 
development  plans  into  reality.  Even 
then,  the  amounts  provided  were  only 
$54  million,  far  short  of  the  $200  million 
which  had  been  estimated  would  be 
available  for  such  areas  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
mimlty  Development  Act  of  1974. 

There  are  10  such  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia— ^Monterrey,  Napa,  Placer,  San 
Joaquin,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Crua, 
Solano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus,  and  Yolo— 
with  combined  populations  in  excess  of 
1.6  million  people.  Surely  those  com- 
munities are  entitled  to  funding  for  com- 
mimity  development  as  much  as  any 
other  group  of  communities.  Such  areM 
should  not  have  to  depend  on  the  whims 
of  emergency  funding  provided  by  the 
Congress. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  Senate  has  recommended  that  $100 
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million  be  earmarked  for  such  "discre- 
tionary balance"  communities,  which  lie 
within  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas,  but  are  not  eligible  for  formula 
funding  imder  the  1974  act.  That  is  a 
healthy  increase  over  the  $54  million 
provided  last  year.  However,  it  is  still 
far  short  of  the  amounts  in  excess  of 
$400  million  which  such  areas  expected 
to  receive  during  fiscal  year  1976  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  I  believe 
that  that  figure  should  be  increased  by 
at  least  $50  million  to  insure  equity  for 
these  smaller  communities;  $150  million 
would  go  a  lot  further  than  $100  million. 
I  am  not  offering  an  amendment  to  this 
effect  because  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has  indicated 
that  he  will  convene  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Housing  Committee  shortly  to 
consider  remedial  action  to  correct  the 
error  of  calculation  contained  in  the 
1974  act.  I  urge  him  to  act  promptly, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  take  appro- 
priate corrective  action  later  in  the  year, 
botii  through  substantive  legislation  and 
through  later  appropriations  measures. 

All  in  all,  I  believe  that  the  HUD  fund- 
ing is  fair  and,  in  most  cases,  is  as  gener- 
ous as  possible.  The  frustrations  of  meet- 
ing a  tight  budget  are  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  area  of  housing  and 
urban  development.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  without  decent  homes,  and 
hundreds  of  American  cities  are  desper- 
ately seeking  help  in  their  battle  to  pro- 
vide livable  environments  without 
bankrupting  themselves.  I  support  the 
Senate's  efforts  to  provide  housing  for 
the  homeless  and  help  to  our  cities,  and 
I  believe  that  this  bill  represents  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  meet  those  goals. 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
one  other  section  of  the  bill — funding  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  Senate  has  recommended  appropria- 
tion of  the  full  NASA  budget  request,  the 
amnunt  authorized  by  the  Congress  ear- 
lier this  year— with  an  additional  $7  mil- 
lion in  newly  requested  authority.  It  is 
fair  to  say  the  fiscal  year  1976  funding 
for  NASA  is  at  an  austerity  level.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  no  new  pro- 
grams are  contemplated.  Therefore,  I 
believe  the  committee  acted  wisely  in 
recommending  that  the  fully  authorized 
amount  be  funded.  Any  amount  short  of 
NASA's  prudent  requests  would  have 
threatened  vital  programs. 

I  am  esrecially  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  i-ev?rsed  the  precipitous 
attempt  by  the  House  to  slash  funds  for 
Pioneer  Venus  ar.d  the  large  space  tele- 
S'lore.  When  I  first  heard  of  the  cuts,  I 
was  horrified,  since  I  believe  both  pro- 
grams promise  scientific  benefits  far  In 
excess  of  the  modest  amounts  scheduled 
to  be  scent  on  them.  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Proxmipf,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee urging  that  the  full  funding  for 
those  programs  be  restored.  The  letter 
explains  my  reasons  for  supporting  these 
tx^'o  programs  in  detail  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIAET, 

Washington.  B.C.,  July  9,  1975. 
Hon.  William  Proxmiee, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  HUD  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Me.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  will  be 
proceeding  shortly  to  consideration  of  H.R. 
8070,  the  bill  making  approprlrtlons  for  FY 
1976  for  those  agencies.  I  wish  to  Inform  you 
of  my  deep  concern  about  several  Items  in 
that  bill  relating  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  I  hope  that  the 
Subcommittee  will  give  these  Issues  its 
closest  attention  during  Its  review  of  H.R. 
8070. 

The  most  pressing  matter  concerns  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  Venus  Pioneer  pro- 
gram. As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the 
House  voted  to  reduce  the  FY  1976  appropri- 
ation for  that  program  from  the  budgeted 
level  of  $57.6  mUllon  to  $9.2  million.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mended this  action,  and  Instructed  NASA  to 
make  a  judgment  on  priorities  of  spending 
between  the  Pioneer  Venus  program  af.d  the 
Large  Space  Telescope  program.  If  this  action 
is  allowed  to  stand,  it  clearly  will  Jeopardize 
the  possible  success  of  Pioneer  Venus,  and 
I  urge  you  to  review  this  decision  with  the 
greatest  possible  care. 

As  ycu  know,  the  Pioneer  Venus  program 
would  Involve  two  spacecraft  to  investigate 
Venus,  an  crblter  and  a  probe  to  be  sent  to 
the  planet's  surface.  These  probes  would  In- 
vestigate Venuslan  environmental  and 
meterologlcal  conditions,  and  by  compara- 
tive evaluation,  provide  substantial  new  and 
useful  information  about  weather  conditions 
here  on  Earth. 

The  timing  of  the  program  was  based  on 
the  appearance  of  a  "launch  window"  for  a 
short  time  during  1978  when  Earth  and 
Venus  would  be  in  unusually  favorable 
relative  positions.  The  next  "window" 
would  not  appear  until  almost  two  years 
later,  during  1980,  and  Venus  would  be  con- 
siderably further  away  from  the  Earth  at 
that  time  than  It  would  be  during  1978. 

As  a  result  of  launch  timing,  the  delay  of 
one  year  In  funding  the  Pioneer  Venus 
probes  would  result  In  a  delay  of  at  least  18 
months  in  operation  of  the  program.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  Venus  would  be  consider- 
ably further  away  from  the  Earth  during  a 
1980  mission  would  require  change;  in  the 
design  of  the  probes  and  vehicles.  Such 
changes  ml!?ht  well  result  In  an  increase  In 
cost  of  $50  million  or  more  over  the  amounts 
presently  estimated. 

NASA  has  Indicated  that  the  House's  ac- 
tion would  probably  force  it  to  terminate  Its 
present  work  on  Pioneer  Venus.  Such  an  ac- 
tion would  reqiUre  that  the  team<!  assembled 
to  work  on  the  proieot  be  dissolved,  and  they 
could  then  be  reassembled  later  only  at  a  MS 
million  spent  on  the  project  up  until  the 
time  of  its  termination  would  be  effectively 
wasted. 

In  llerht  of  the=e  considerations,  the 
House's  action  In  cutting  the  level  of  fund- 
ing by  $48.4  million  is  not  ju^t  a  dela'-  of  one 
year.  Rather,  It  mav  co=t  the  taxpavert 
added  millions  of  dollars  and  pose  a  prave 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  the  Pioneer 
Venus  program. 

The  ca!^  for  continued  fundlne  Is  a  strong 
one.  Most  scientists  feel  that  the  scientific 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  an  lnve=tl<ratlon 
of  the  Venuslan  atmosphere  are  worthwhile 
ones.  For  examnle,  greater  metporolopr'cal 
knowledge  resultlne  from  comnaratlve 
evil^iatlons  of  JTars.  Venus  and  Earth  roMld 
enhance  our  weather  rwertlclilon  caoabnitlw 
by  substantial  amounts.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  storms  in  the  Midwest  during  the 
past  several  weeks  have  resulted  In  prc^erty 
and  crop  losses  exceeding  $1.5  billion.  If  the 


Venus  project  could  help  us  to  avert  or  con- 
trol the  effecte  of  one  such  disaster.  It  would 
more  than  Justify  its  cost  to  t'.e  taxpayer. 
WhUe  the  Venus  program  is  more  than 
Justified  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  scientific 
Information  to  be  generated,  there  are  other 
good  reasons  why  It  should  be  continued.  In 
an  era  of  high  employment,  few  sectors  have 
suffered  more  devastating  setbacks  than  the 
aerospace  Industry.  The  Pioneer  Venvts  pro- 
gram has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  over 
1500  Jobs,  Jobs  wblch  would  be  threatened 
by  the  termination  of  slowing  of  the  pro- 
gram. Over  550  of  thosa  Jobs  are  located  in 
ray  home  State.  Although  this  may  seem  a 
lesser  reason  for  continuation  of  the  Venus 
Pioneer  program,  curtailment  of  such  pro- 
ductive and  useful  positions  at  the  present 
time  seems  particularly  inappropriate. 

Finally,  the  curtailment  of  an  ongoing  con- 
cept like  Pioneer  Venus  would  have  a  sever© 
impact  on  the  Federal  Government's  com- 
mitments throughout  the  scientific  sector. 
Sudden  decisions  to  make  sharp  cuts  in 
funding  of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams can  only  reduce  credibility  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  Government's  long-term 
commitments.  Such  a  reduction  of  credibil- 
ity will  result  in  Increased  time,  dllHculty 
and  cost  in  future  projects  as  private  con- 
tractors strive  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  vagaries  of  changing  commitments. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  Pioneer  Venus  pro- 
gram is  a  worthwhile  one,  and  that  the  de- 
cision to  curtaU  funding  Is  an  iU-tlmed  and 
ill-considered  one.  The  program  is  on  sched- 
ule, and  Is  meeting  Its  budget  estimates.  It 
will  produce  useful  scientific  knowledge  and 
there  are  good  reasons  of  science  and  econ- 
omy for  Its  scheduled  1978  departure  date. 
I  hope  that  the  Comml+^ee  will  consider 
these  factors  fully,  and  I  urge  you  to  con- 
sider restoring  the  Pioneer  Venus  program 
to  its  full  budgeted  amount  of  $57.6  million. 
Although  I  would  also  support  reprogram- 
ming  of  funds  to  support  the  program,  I 
fear  that  such  reprogramming  would  have 
equally  severe  consequences  on  other  pro- 
grams In  view  of  NASA's  present  curtailed 
budget. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  point  that 
I  consider  the  House's  Juxtaposition  of  fund- 
ing for  Pioneer  Venus  as  opposed  to  funding 
for  the  Large  Space  Telescope  an  Inappropri- 
ate one.  The  programs  are  not  competing^ 
but  complementary.  Pioneer  Venus  is  de- 
signed to  give  us  further  knowledge  about 
our  closest  plai"^etary  neighbor,  while  the 
Large  Space  Telescope  would  b"?  used  to 
develop  information  of  unprecedented  scope 
and  detail  about  drep  space.  Cutting  one 
program  for  the  sa^e  of  the  other  would 
mean  sacrificing  a  distinguishable  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  which  would  not  be 
replaceable. 

nierefcre,  I  would  like  to  make  the  point 
that  my  urgt:-.g  cf  full  funding  for  Pioneer 
Ver,i;s  is  not  l".te;::ded  to  indicate  a  choice 
between  the  two  programs.  I  consider  the 
Large  Space  Telescope  a  necessary  par*^  of 
any  program  In  astronomic  scle-ce.  In  fact, 
I  consider  the  level  of  furdl- g  approiecl  by 
the  House  for  the  I^ST  to  he  the  nbscli'te 
minimum  necessary  to  continue  tl-e  piam  ing 
process.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  rec- 
ommend at  least  $4  mUllon  for  the  propram 
fcr  FY  1976  and  $2  ml'.llon  for  the  transltfon 
period.  Ary  further  cut  In  furdlng  will  dis- 
rupt plannlnr.  a-^d  make  any  e- entual  de- 
cision on  whether  to  go  ahead  wlih  t^e  proj- 
ect even  more  costly  to  achle-e.  St'  ce  the 
Pioneer  Venus  project  and  the  1ST  are  on 
different  timetables,  I  belle  e  that  both 
projects  can  be  frnded  adequately  without 
conflict.  I  want  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  Committee  to  approve  amounts  wMch 
will  permit  both  to  move  ahead  without 
costly  delays. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  Indicate  my  findings 
on  one  other  issue  raised  by  the  House  In 
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passage  of  HJl.  8070.  That  concerns  the  modi- 
fication of  the  subsonic  wind  tunnel  located 
at  the  NASA  Ames  Research  Center,  located 
In  Mountain  View,  California.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  directed  in  Its  report 
that  "...  no  funds  be  used  to  begin  work 
on  modifying  the  40x80  wind  tunnel  at  the 
Ames  Research  Center  until  the  Committee 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  neces- 
sary funding  In  a  formal  budget  request." 
This  directive  will  preclude  the  use  of  any 
NASA  funds  to  begin  work  on  modifying  that 
faculty  until  the  close  of  1976. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  has 
conducted  extensive  Investigations  Into  the 
need  for  such  modifications.  The  Committee 
Included  $12.5  million  In  authorization  for 
modification  of  the  Ames  facility  In  H.R.  4700, 
the  FT  1976  authorization  bill.  That  money 
was  deleted  In  the  Senate,  but  the  money 
was  Included  in  the  conference  version  of 
H.R.  4700. 

Modification  of  the  Ames  wind  tunnel 
would  give  this  country  Its  only  facility  capa- 
ble of  full-scale  testing  of  advanced  rotor- 
craft  and  vertical  and  short  take-off  and 
landing  aircraft.  NASA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  In  agreement  that  such  a  fa- 
cility Is  needed  If  the  nation  is  to  maintain 
Its  leadership  In  aeronautical  research  and 
development.  A  study  Initiated  by  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics  Board  In  1967  con- 
cluded In  the  recommendations  for  modifi- 
cation of  the  Ames  facility. 

The  repowered  wind  tunnel  would  permit 
testing  of  advanced  rotocraft  at  cruise  speeds 
and  allow  full-scale  testing  of  VTOL-STOL 
craft  for  the  first  time.  The  economic  ration- 
ale for  making  this  change  Is  compelling.  For 
example,  the  ill-fated  AH  56A  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter program  cost  some  $400  million  be- 
fore being  scrapped.  That  program  did  not 
Include  full-scale  wind  tunnel  evaluation, 
which  might  have  saved  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  money  If  such  tests  had 
been  available.  Other  rotocraft  have  been 
successfully  modified  following  such  testing, 
saving  millions  of  Federal  dollars,  and  this 
faculty  would  expand  the  capabUlty  for  mak- 
ing such  savings. 

The  House  Committee's  reason  for  limit- 
ing the  use  of  funds  on  the  Ames  faculty  was 
that  no  formal  budget  request  had  been 
received.  The  absence  of  such  a  request  was 
the  result  of  a  decision  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Yet  NASA,  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  aeronautics  experts 
are  agreed  on  the  need  for  such  a  modifica- 
tion. The  only  question  about  this  modifica- 
tion appears  to  be  the  timing  of  such  changes 
In  the  Ames  wind  tunnel.  Even  with  Im- 
mediate funding,  the  modified  tiinnel  would 
not  be  operational  before  1978. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  appears  un- 
reasonable to  proscribe  completely  the  use 
of  NASA  funds  for  the  Ames  facility.  If  NASA 
Is  able  to  reprogram  funds  to  begin  the 
process  of  planning  and  modification,  It 
should  be  able  to  do  so.  Such  action  appears 
Justified  considering  the  previous  exten- 
sive review  of  this  request  by  the  House  and 
Senate  authorizing  committees.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  the  Senate  Conwnlt- 
tee  not  Include  limiting  language  In  its  re- 
port and  that  the  Senate  conferees  on  H.R. 
8070  be  Instructed  to  seek  the  deletion  of 
the  language  circumscribing  NASA's  discre- 
tion. This  would  seem  to  be  the  minimum 
necessary  to  permit  NASA  desired  flexibility 
ta  Its  planning.  In  view  of  the  continuing 
governmental  Involvement  In  funding  of 
relevant  aircraft  research  and  development, 
and  considering  the  three  year  lead  time 
required  for  the  modification,  such  fiexl- 
bUlty  Is  essential. 

In  summary,  I  would  urge  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  give  Its  cloeest  attention  to  the 
three  Issues  which  I  have  discussed — restora- 
tion of  funding  for  Pioneer  Venus,  continued 
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reasonable  fimdlng  for  the  Large  Space  Tele- 
scope, and  discretion  for  NASA  to  begin 
modification  of  the  Ames  virlnd  tunnel.  Ac- 
tion on  these  three  issues  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  assure  that  NASA  Is  able  to  con- 
tinue Its  ambitious  and  worthwhUe  pro- 
grams In  these  areas. 

If  the  Subcommittee  does  not  act,  the 
result  may  be  further  delays  in  vital  pro- 
grams, higher  costs,  and  possible  Jeopardy 
to  the  continuation  of  one  or  all  of  these 
programs.  I  believe  the  benefits  and  the  mod- 
est costs  involved  Justify  the  initiatives 
which  I  have  suggested.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention  to  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tcnney, 
'  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  stated  above,  I  feel  that  the  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  the  Pioneer  Venus 
program  can  be  well  justified  on  the 
basis  of  economy.  The  1-year  delay  en- 
visioned by  the  House  would  have  cost 
2  years  in  deplosmient  of  the  probe,  and 
perhaps  an  extra  $50  million  in  cost. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  the  Senate  has 
restored  the  funding  for  the  large  space 
telescope,  which  promises  to  offer  a 
wealth  of  new  scientific  knowledge  pre- 
viously unavailable  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  earthbound  telescopes. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  full  funding  for  NASA  is  amply 
justified.  The  recent  ending  of  the  Apollo 
program  must  remind  us  all  of  the  in- 
numerable benefits,  both  tangible  and 
intangible,  which  the  space  program  has 
brought  us.  I  look  forward  to  many  years 
more  of  such  benefits,  and  I  believe  the 
prudent  decision  of  the  Senate  to  fund 
NASA  at  its  requested  level  is  a  giant 
step  in  assuring  the  continuation  of  our 
space  science  efforts. 

VXTEBANS'    READJUSTMENT   BENEnTB 
APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
increase  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  readjustment  benefits  of  vet- 
erans by  $1,200,000,000  over  the  sums 
designated  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  GI  bill. 

These  additional  funds  should  go  a 
long  way  to  insure  that  those  veterans 
and  dependents  who  qualify,  are  able  to 
receive  the  necessary  GI  bill  benefits  to 
continue  their  educations  which  were  in- 
terrupted or  not  begun  as  a  result  of  mili- 
tary duty. 

The  additional  sums  should  adequately 
protect  the  veterans  of  this  Nation  from 
the  situation  they  faced  during  the  clos- 
ing months  of  this  past  fiscal  year  when 
the  fimds  ran  out  for  their  education 
benefits.  Because  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  was  held  up,  many  In- 
school  veterans  did  not  receive  their 
monthly  checks,  and  were  faced  with  the 
bleak  prospect  of  making  ends  meet  on 
little  or  no  financial  resources.  I  received 
calls  from  countless  numbers  of  the 
three-quarters  of  a  million  Vietnam-era 
veterans  residing  in  California,  pleading 
for  the  release  of  their  badly  needed 
checks,  without  which  their  rents,  bills, 
and  education  tuition  could  not  be  paid! 

Between  efforts  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  end  the  problem  of 


overpayments,  and  through  the  addition 
of  $1.2  billion  which  the  committee  has 
proposed,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  avert  a  similar  hardship  during 
this  coming  fiscal  year.  I  know,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  veteran  population 
in  my  State,  for  one,  is  grateful  for  the 
sage  decision  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

HUD    NOISE    ABATEMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  seen 
fit  to  restore  the  funds  Inadvertently 
deleted  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  budget  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  noise  pollution  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  amendment  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  by  Con- 
gressman SisK,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
not  to  delete  all  funds  for  noise  control 
contained  In  the  bill,  but  to  delete  such 
funds  from  the  HUD  and  VA  sections. 
This  was  done  in  an  effort  to  cause  HUD 
to  discontinue  its  practice  of  denying 
PHA  loans  to  noise-impacted  areas  bEised 
on  computerized  data,  rather  than  on 
clear,  site  noise  level  readings.  Under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment does  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  noise  pollution  as  it  impacts 
the  housing  market,  but  only  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  which  has  checkoff  author- 
ity, and  after  the  development  and  ac- 
ceptance of  an  adequate  environmental 
impact  statement.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has.  In  fact,  been  pres- 
suring HUD  and  other  Federal  agencies 
to  adopt  uniform  noise  measurement 
systems  In  order  to  Improve  cooperation 
among  the  agencies  and  facilitate  deci- 
sions concerning  noise  pollution  con- 
trol. Unfortunately,  HUD  has  not  indi- 
cated their  cooperation  in  this  effort. 

The  specific  problem  which  precipi- 
tated the  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment In  the  House,  and  which,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  caused  the  committee  in  the 
Senate  to  adopt  strong  report  language 
to  curtail  such  problems  in  the  future, 
concerns  the  impact  of  noise  from  Castle 
Air  Force  Base  in  California  on  the 
Merced-Atwater  area.  Under  the  Noise 
Control  Act,  the  EPA  and  FAA  are  em- 
powered with  the  authority  to  control 
noise  from  commercial  aircraft  and  air- 
ports. Military  air  base  noise  is  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
advise  and  recommendations. 

Based  on  a  computerized  noise  map 
given  it  by  the  Air  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment unilaterally  prohibited  the  grant- 
ing of  FHA  loans  to  certain  housing  pro- 
jects in  the  Merced-Atwater  area.  This 
decision  was  based  on  hypothetical  rath- 
er than  site  noise  readings  of  the  osten- 
sibly impacted  area.  Subsequently,  HUD 
reassessed  the  decision  and  freed  eight 
subdivisions  from  this  restriction,  suffi- 
cient housing,  they  said,  to  see  Merced- 
Atwater  through  November  when  an  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  will  be 
completed.  Based  on  that  statement, 
HUD  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  remain- 
ing housing. 
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Now  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  for 
HUD  to  attempt  to  insure  that  homes 
are  not  constructed  in  areas  which  prove 
to  be  accoustically  unsound  or  danger- 
ous to  the  public  health  and  welfare. 
What  is  unreasonable  Is  that  this  deci- 
sion was  made  without  the  mandated 
consultation  with  EPA,  and  further  with- 
out the  appropriate  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  Further,  it  is  unjustified 
to  base  such  a  decision  on  admittedly 
hypothetical  Information.  While  we 
clearly  do  not  want  to  establish  accous- 
tical  ghettos,  where  the  normal  lifestyle 
of  citizens  is  hampered  because  their" 
homes  and  land  are  bombarded  by  gro- 
tesque levels  of  noise,  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unjustifiable  to  make  de  facto  de- 
cisions which  may  not  hold  up  once  the 
data  are  finally  amassed. 

I  applaud  the  committee's  strong  pos- 
ture to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  HUD  has  conducted  this  and  other 
similar  matters,  and  hope  that  HUD 
will  rapidly  ameliorate  this  situation  and 
again  comply  with  Federal  intent  under 
the  Noise  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
yield?  As  I  understand  It  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today  contains  only  $5  billion 
of  the  $10  billion  authorized  in  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975  for  emergency 
mortgage  purchase  assistance.  Frankly, 
on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  it  seems  clear 
we  could  and  should  use  the  full  $10 
biUion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  administration  believes  the 
$5  billion  to  be  adequate  at  the  present 
time.  As  you  know,  they  have  requested 
borrowing  authority  of  $5  billion  for  the 
purchase  of  mortgages  with  the  author- 
ity to  be  used  in  the  event  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment finds  that  economic  conditions 
warrant.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  economy 
needs  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  jobs 
the  full  $10  billion  would  provide.  As 
chairman  of  the  HUD  subcommittee,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  assure  that  we  will 
provide  the  remainder  of  the  $10  billion 
In  supplemental  appropriations  legisla- 
tion If  the  $5  billion  in  budget  authority 
provided  in  H.R.  8070  is  used  by  the  ad- 
minlsration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

VERERANS'   ADMINISTRATION    APPROPRIATION 
ITEMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee's  action  In  accepting  for  the 
most  part  the  administration  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  and  medical  program  is  one 
which  deserves  the  full  support  of  the 
Senate. 

The  administration  budget  request  re- 
flected the  need  to  correct  the  serious 
deficiencies  In  staffing  and  In  physical 
plant  safety  which  were  identified  by  the 
VA  Chief  Medical  Director's  special  sur- 
vey report  submitted  last  July  of  the 
"Quality  of  Patient  Care  at  VA  Hospitals 
and  Clinics."  The  budget  request  was 
fully  supported  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  (Mr.  Hartke)   and  myself  in  a 


letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Space- 
Science- Veterans  Appropriations  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  recommending  that  the  budg- 
et request  be  adopted  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  letter  and 
attachments  to  It  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  find  It  a  rather  unusual 
situation  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  budget 
recommendation  for  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  program  is  adequate.  Over  the 
past  5  years,  I  have  consistently  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  additional  funding  over 
the  administration  request  for  these  im- 
portant VA  medical  programs.  This  year, 
however,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  Importance 
of  the  deficiencies  cited  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director's  survey  was  very  evi- 
dent to  the  VA  and  to  the  OMB,  and  was 
apparent  in  contacts  I  made  with  those 
agencies  last  summer,  fall,  and  winter  to 
urge  that  adequate  funding  be  provided 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  survey.  I  found  the  VA  most  co- 
operative and  agreeable,  and,  by  and 
large,  the  Informal  understandings  I 
reached  with  OMB  on  adequate  fiscal 
year  1975  supplemental  and  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  requests  for  the  VA  medical 
and  hospital  program  were  kept  when  the 
President  submitted  his  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  In  February  1975.  Thus,  Chair- 
man Hartke  and  I  were  in  the  imusual 
position  of  being  able  to  support  the 
budget  request  amounts  for  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  part  of  our  imderstanding  with 
OMB  and  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  is  that  the  remainder  of 
the  survey  report's  recommendations  will 
be  met  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  re- 
quests for  medical  care  and  construction. 
I  shall  be  looking  forward  to  this  com- 
mitment being  kept  as  well.  We  agreed 
to  this  postponement  because  there  is 
just  so  much  which  can  be  undertaken 
and  accomplished  effectively  in  one  fiscal 
year  in  the  way  of  hiring,  renovation, 
repair,  and  construction. 

However,  Mr.  President,  as  we  recom- 
mended to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, we  beheve  that  the  additional  1,757 
in  average  core  staff  employment  not 
covered  in  the  budget  request  but  called 
for  in  the  Special  Survey  Report  con- 
tinues to  be  of  the  highest  priority  and 
that  recruitment  should  begin  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1976.  We  will,  therefore, 
seek  a  reduced  amount  of  funds  to  meet 
this  staffing  need — $28.4  million  on  an 
annualized  basis — probably  $2.8  million 
will  be  adequate  in  supplemental  fund- 
ing next  spring. 

MEDICAL   CARE 

In  the  medical  care  item,  an  increase 
of  $349,191,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriation  will  enable  the  VA  to 
move  strongly  towards  meeting  approxi- 
mately 6,200  of  the  deficiency  of  7,963 
hospital  core  staffing  Identified  In  the 


survey  report.  I  have  already  spoken  on 
our  Intention  with  respect  to  meeting  the 
rest  of  this  necessary  staffing  deficiency 
through  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act. 

I  would  like,  however,  Mr.  President, 
to  inject  another  word  of  caution  here. 
The  VA  budget  estimates  of  the  number 
of  outpatient  care  visits  appear  to  be  un- 
derestimated by  670,000  visits  and  the 
contract  hospitalization  estimates  by 
1,228  average  daily  patients  census,  with 
respective  dollar  amounts  potentially 
short  of  $20  million  and  $35,858,000. 
In  addition,  with  the  high  rate  of  un- 
employment, there  may  be  an  overall 
increased  demand  for  inpatient  and  out- 
patient treatment,  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  health  insurance  coverage  by  veterans 
who  have  become  unemployed  in  the  last 
year.  If  these  tentative  projections  prove 
to  be  accurate,  and  a  supplemental  re- 
quest is  submitted,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  consider  such  a  request  favorablj'. 

Mr.  President,  the  increase  in  the  med- 
ical care  item  will  also  permit  the  VA 
to  activate  additional  specialized  medical 
services  which  the  survey  report  found 
essential.  That  report  found  that  24  hos- 
pitals lacked  medical  intensive  care 
units:  22  hospitals  lacked  surgical  Inten- 
sive care  imits;  4  hospitals  lacked  coro- 
nary care  units;  32  hospitals  lacked  res- 
piratory care  centers;  and  14  hospitals 
lacked  pulmonary  function  laboratories. 
The  report  noted  that  "good  medical 
care  calls  for  such  a  unit  in  every  hos- 
pital today"  and  they  are  "considered  by 
all  qualified  sources  to  be  absolute  re- 
quirements for  the  provision  of  high 
quality  care." 

The  sunount  appropriated  for  medical 
care  will  also  permit  the  activation  of 
32  new  outpatient  mental  hygiene  clinics. 

One  cautionary  note,  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  in  the  concerns  expressed  by 
Chairman  Proxmire  at  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  hearings  and  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  report  re- 
garding underutilization  of  VA  special- 
ized medical  units.  Our  subcommittee 
will  be  working  with  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  Improve  this 
situation,  as  well  as  to  develop  a  coordi- 
nated nursing  home/domiciliary  care 
policy  and  program  for  the  future  that 
will  meet  the  Increasing  demands  of 
the  veteran  population  for  long-term 


care. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In  addition,  Mr.  President,  serious 
safety  hazards  which  were  identified  by 
the  survey  report  will  be  corrected  by 
supporting  the  costs  of  staff  and  equip- 
ment to  meet  fire  protection  standards 
at  28  VA  hospitals,  and  to  support  main- 
tenance and  repair  to  correct  structural 
and  safety  deficiencies  identified  In  the 
majority  of  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  that  the 
committee  has  responded  to  the  concerns 
Chairman  Hartke  and  I  expressed  in  our 
budget  submission  of  April  21,  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  the  zero  request  for  construc- 
tion of  research  and  education  facilities 
by  concurring  in  the  House  action  In- 
cluding in  the  bill  under  major  construc- 
tion $6,259,000  earmarked  for  the  long- 
deferred  Houston,  Tex.,  research  and 
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education  facility  and  by  adding  an  ear- 
mark of  $6,700,000  for  construction  of 
the  likewise  long-deferred  research  and 
education  facility  at  Jackson.  Miss.  The 
committee  action  leaves  it  to  the  VA  to 
figure  out  where  best  to  find  this  $13 
million  for  these  two  unbudgeted  proj- 
ects. 

CEBrfZTEBIES 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  also  indicated  that  certain 
reprograming  of  major  construction 
fimds  requested  for  national  cemetery 
development  might  be  reprogramed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  in  the  process  of  developing 
sites  for  f oiur  new  regional  VA  cemeteries. 
It  was  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
understanding,  however,  that  sites  were 
not  yet  chosen,  and  the  committee  there- 
fore concluded  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
sites  would  be  developed  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  directed  that  the  $8,000,000 
proposed  in  the  budget  for  such  site  de- 
velopment be  reprogramed  Into  other 
projects  imless  early  site  selection  at  one 
or  more  of  the  cemeteries  makes  sub- 
stantial construction  progress  possible. 

I  have  been  advised,  Mr.  President, 
that  680  acres  at  March  Air  Force  Base 
In  California  have  been  requested  by  the 
VA.  The  Department  of  Defense,  with  the 
approval  of  the  congressional  committees 
involved,  has  released  this  land  for  a  new 
national  cemetery.  The  matter  is  now 
pending  at  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. I  urge  GSA  to  act  quickly  so 
that  this  land  can  be  released  to  the  VA 
and  site  development  can  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  this  information  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  the  VA  Is  much  more 
advanced  In  site  selection  than  had  pre- 
viously been  thought.  Given  the  commit- 
tee report  language  concerning  this  mat- 
ter and  my  discussions  with  Chairmen 
Proxmire  and  Hartke,  I  anticipate  that 
plans  and  site  development  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  March  Air  Force  Base  will 
move  ahead  in  fiscal  year  1976.  There  are 
also  indications  that  planning  is  well  ad- 
vanced on  a  New  England  site  so  that  the 
VA  should  clearly  be  able  to  proceed  in 
fiscal  year  1976  with  significant  construc- 
tion progress  on  the  new  national  ceme- 
tries,  and  certainly  a  reprograming  of 
most  of  the  $8  million  will  not  be  called 
for. 

MEDIC4L    AND    PROSTHTTIC    RESEARCH 

In  the  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
Item,  the  appropriation  will  permit  the 
VA  to  maintain  Its  present  level  of  re- 
search, which,  given  Increases  in  research 
funding  over  the  last  several  years.  Is 
reasonable  this  year.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  reservations  about  the  im- 
pact of  a  standstill  budget  on  continuing 
research  efforts  of  the  VA  and  believe 
that  a  budget  that  does  not  allow  for 
growth  cannot  be  sustained  for  more 
than  1  year.  T  hnne  th^t  in  fi.';ral  vear 
1977  an  appreciable  Increase  will  be  al- 
lowed for  '■pseavch 

ICBJICXAI.  AOmmSTBATION  AND  lUSCKLLANZOUS 
O-'Et'TtNG    EXPENSES 

While  the  medical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expense  item 
appropriation  is  slightly  increased  over 
the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation,  Mr. 
President,  the  budget  for  health  person- 


nel education  and  training,  has  remained 
at  the  same  level  as  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget.  I  believe,  given  the  major  role 
the  VA  system  of  hospitals  and  clinics 
plays  in  the  training  of  health  care  per- 
sonnel for  the  Nation,  this  budget  item 
cannot  remain  static  for  too  long  a  pe- 
riod. As  we  indicated  in  our  appropria- 
tions submission,  we  expect  that  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  appropriation  will  give  rec- 
ognition to  this  major  national  resource 
and  will  include  an  appropriate  expan- 
sion of  the  appropriation  for  the  VA 
health  care  education  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
INSTmmoNS 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  that 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  admin- 
istration requested  funding  for  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  92-541,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  School 
Assistance  and  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1972,  which  I  authored  in  the 
Senate.  This  program  has,  to  date,  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  five  new 
medical  schools  at  State  institutions 
using  VA  hospitals  as  clinical  facilities, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  training 
programs  at  102  institutions  aflSliated 
with  a  VA  hospital — Including  existing 
medical  schools  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel training  institutions.  In  addition, 
these  new  programs  have  produced  two 
critical  gains  for  the  VA  hospital  pro- 
grams; first,  the  improved  health  care 
provided  veterans  through  teaching  pro- 
grams: and  second,  enhanced  recruit- 
ment of  highly  qualified  specialists  as 
staff  members  of  the  affiliated  hospitals. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  15  VA  hos- 
pitals have  for  the  first  time  become 
affiliated  with  a  medical  schools  and  the 
affiliations  of  some  30  additional  VA  hos- 
pitals have  been  considerably  strength- 
ened. 

The  administration  requested  $30  mil- 
lion for  support  of  this  program,  and  this 
amount  is  included  in  the  bill  reported 
from  committee.  Of  this  amount,  $11  mil- 
lion will  be  used  for  continued  support  of 
the  five  new  medical  schools  already  ac- 
tivated. The  $19  million  which  is  avail- 
able for  support  of  expanded  and  new 
trauiing  programs  £.t  affiliated  medical 
schools  or  other  health  training  institu- 
tions, will  be  totally  utilized  to  continue 
existing  programs  and  to  make  necessary 
modifications  for  training  facilities  in 
VA  hospitals  affiliated  with  Institutions 
receiving  grant  fimds. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year 
1976  appropriations  request  will  provide 
for  no  new  grants  to  support  existing 
health  training  institutions  in  improving 
and  expanding  their  training  programs. 
I  am  not  going  to  recommend  addi- 
tional funding  for  this  Item  at  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that 
this  program  Is  of  such  great  value,  not 
only  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  but  also  to  the  medical 
community  at  large,  that  I  believe  the 
committee  should  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  providing  additional  funding  for 
this  program  in  the  supplemental  later 
this  year.  There  are  currently  $7,740,- 
540  worth  of  approved  but  unfunded 
grants  under  this  program.  These  have 


been  carefully  evaluated  by  a  careful 
review  proces.,  in  which  a  broad  range 
of  experts  participated.  I  believe  the  ben- 
efits which  can  be  derived  from  the  sup- 
port of  these  programs  fully  justify  their 
support  and  hope  that  when  the  supple- 
mental is  considered,  every  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  appropriating  ad- 
ditional funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  recommend 
this  amount  to  the  Budget  Committee 
for  purposes  of  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess in  connection  with  the  second  con- 
current resolution  in  addition  to  the 
$55.9  million  I  have  already  described 
In  utilization  imderestimates  In  the 
budget  request  and  the  $2.8  million  for 
additional  core  staffing — approximately 
6  weeks'  salary  needs.  The  precise 
amount  of  these  needs  will,  of  course, 
need  to  be  reestimated  in  September,  but 
as  of  now  they  total  $66.5  million.  Simi- 
larly, we  will  need  from  $50  to  $70  million 
more  in  medical  care  appropriations  to 
fund  VA  physicians'  special  pay  called 
for  in  my  bill,  S.  1711,  as  reported  from 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  which 
I  trust  we  will  pass  next  week.  The  House 
has  already  passed  a  companion  meas- 
ure, H.R.  8240,  and  the  necessary 
amounts  have  been  taken  into  account 
already  in  the  congressional  budget 
process. 

GENERAL    OPERATING    EXPENSES 

Mr.  President,  I  am  plea.3ed  that  the 
committee  has  approved  a  last  minute 
supplemental  budget  request  to  pay  for 
1,100  additional  VA  regional  office  tem- 
porary positions.  These  positions  are  ur- 
gently needed  to  handle  the  extra 
benefits  payment  workload  created  by 
the  economic  recession. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  these  posi- 
tions. If  the  GOE  workload  remains  at 
its  current  high  level.  It  appears  likely 
that  an  annualized  appropriation  will  be 
needed  to  fund  these  positions. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  evaluate  care- 
fully this  situation,  and  if  necessary,  to 
approve  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
this  purpose. 

COMPENSATION,    PENSIONS    AND    READJUSTMENT 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  I  also  am  pleased  that 
the  committee  concurred  with  the  higher 
budget  requests — and  did  not  agree  with 
the  lower  figures  in  the  House-passed  bill 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  VA 
compensation  and  pensions  and  readjust- 
ment benefits. 

I  note,  however,  that  past  experience 
has  shown  that  the  budget  requests 
greatly  underestimate  the  eventual  need. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  committee  has  recognized  fully 
the  imcontrollable  nature  of  these  VA 
expenditures,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  upon  any  requests  for  supple- 
mental funding,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary. I  believe  the  House  estimate  of  $1 
billion  for  this  purpose  may  well  be  accu- 
rate and  perhaps  on  the  conservative 
side. 

CONCLUSION 

I  would  like  to  express  my  full  support 
for  the  action  taken  by  the  Appropria- 
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tions  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  medical  pro- 
eram  and  the  other  accounts,  with  the 
caveats  I've  outlined.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber I  Mr.  Mmiiias)  have  once  again  dem- 
onstrated their  insight  in  distinguishing 
the  essential  programs  and  their  commit- 
ment to  providing  the  support  needed  for 

them.  .  ,,     „      ^    X 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
give  their  support  to  H.R.  8070  as  re- 
ported from  committee. 
Exhibit    1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21.  1975. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Space- 
Science-Veterans  Appropriations,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  FY  1975  second  supplemental  and  FY 
1976  budget  requests  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  and  medical  program  (spe- 
cifically the  medical  care,  major  and  minor 
construction,  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search, health  manpower  training  assistance, 
extended  care  facilities  and  Philippines 
grants,  and  medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  expenses  Items) .  We 
believe  that  these  two  budget  requests,  al- 
though certainly  not  perfect,  represent  a 
meaningful  response  to  the  deficiencies  Iden- 
tified in  the  VA  Chief  Medical  Director's 
Special  Study  of  the  "Quality  of  Patient  Care 
at  VA  Hospitals  and  Clinics".  In  weighing 
overall  veterans'  medical  care  priorities  and 
the  present  economic  and  budgetary  reali- 
ties, we  find  the  overall  request  of  $4,247,- 
334,000  to  be  deser/lng  of  full  support  by 
your  Subcommittee,  the  full  Committee,  and 
the  Senate. 

As  indicated  In  the  March  15,  1975,  report 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  (pur- 
suant to  section  301(c)  of  the  CongresslonaJ 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-344) ) ,  a  print  of 
which  Is  enclosed  for  your  Information,  we 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  seven  budget 
Items  in  question  and  have  found  certain  un- 
derestimates for  FY  1975  and  FY  1976  In  the 
areas  of  outpatient  treatment  and  contract 
hospitalization.  This  Information  Is  set  forth 
under  Item  IV .D.  on  page  7  of  the  enclosed 
Committee  Print,  and,  as  to  FY  1976,  an  ad- 
justment for  such  purpose  was  made  in  the 
deliberations  and  report  of  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee.  We  are  providing  this  informa- 
tion to  your  Committee  in  the  event  that  you 
wish  to  DTOvlde  funding  for  these  purposes 
either  in  the  FY  1975  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bUl  or  In  the  FY  1976  regular 
VA  appropriation. 

We  have  Identified  four  basic  weaknesses 
In  the  FY  1976  medical  and  hospital  pro- 
gram budget  request.^!  which  we  believe  must 
be  clearly  understood  In  the  context  of  our 
recommendation  that  the  overall  Adminis- 
tration budget  request  be  supported. 

(1)  The  budget  for  re-earch  (taking  into 
account  a  transfer-In  of  $2,855,000  In  health 
Eervices  research  funds)  remains  static,  with 
$9.'^,ooo,000  requested  compared  to  approprla- 
t!o"<;  of  $91,377,000  for  FY  1975.  Given  In- 
crea>;es  In  rer.earch  funding  over  the  la?t  sev- 
eral years,  we  believe  th%t  the  VA  research 
program  can  temoorarlly  be  sustained  within 
this  standstill  budget.  We  urge,  however,  that 
your  Committee  report  explicitly  recognize 
this  situation  and  call  for  Inclusion  In  the 
FT  1977  request  of  an  appreciable  Increase 
in  research  funding  in  order  to  avoid  the 


significant  damage  to  the  valuable  on-going 
VA  research  effort  which  a  second  standstill 
year  might  occasion. 

(2)  The  budget  for  health  personnel  edu- 
cation and  training  ( residents.  Interns,,  and 
other  trainees)  provides  for  the  training  of 
73,000  individuals  with  an  average  employ- 
ment for  such  purposes  of  8,170  In  FY  1976. 
These  are  the  same  total  figures  as  were 
supported  In  the  FY  1975  budget  request 
and  appropriation;  the  total  FY  1976  alloca- 
tion from  the  medical  care  Item  for  educa- 
tion and  training  provides  an  Increase  of 
less  than  $1,000,000  over  the  $185,476,000 
estimated  for  FY  1975.  We  lu-ge  that  your 
Committee  report  specifically  Indicate  the 
need  for  Inclusion  in  the  FY  1977  budget 
request  of  sufficient  funds  to  support  higher 
training  costs  as  well  as  an  appropriate  ex- 
pansion of  the  size  of  the  education  and 
training  programs. 

(3)  The  FY  1976  construction  budget  con- 
tinues the  zero  funding  of  research  and  edu- 
cation facilities  construction  which  occurred 
in  the  FY  1975  construction  budget  request. 
Again,  although  the  continuation  of  this  un- 
fortunate situation  for  one  additional  fiscal 
year  can  be  tolerated,  if  necessary,  we  believe 
that  It  must  be  terminated  with  the  FY  1977 
budget.  We  thus  urge  that  the  Committee 
report  express  this  view  and  specifically  rec- 
ognize the  need,  for  inclusion  in  the  FY  1977 
budget  request  of  funds  to  cover  a  significant 
proportion  of  all  approved  backlogged  re- 
search and  education  construction  projects. 

(4)  We  also  note  that  the  combined  core 
hospital  staffing  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  Chief  Medical  Director's  Spe- 
cial Study  in  both  the  FY  1975  supplemental 
and  FY  1976  budget  requests  falls  short  by 
1,757  in  average  employment  (FTEE)  of  the 
7,963  total  specifically  identified  and  found 
essential  in  the  Special  Survey  to  provide 
for  24-hour  basic  services  at  all  VA  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  and  outpatient 
clinics.  At  an  average  salary  of  approximately 
$13,000,  this  1,757  In  average  employment 
would  entail  a  full-year  cost  of  $28.4  million. 
We  also  understand  that.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
last  month.  Chief  Medical  Director  John  D. 
Chase  indicated  that  these  1,757  core  staff 
positions  continue  to  be  necessary  and  that 
he  felt  that  persons  to  fill  them  were  re- 
crultable. 

Nevertheless,  we  understand  that  It  may 
not  be  feasible  at  this  point  to  increase  the 
FY  1976  appropriation  overall  total  request 
amount  (for  the  seven  medical  appropria- 
tion items)  In  order  to  provide  for  neces- 
sary funds  to  support  this  medical  care  em- 
ployment. If  such  an  Increase  Is  not  fea- 
sible, we  recommend  that  you  adopt  one  of 
two  alternatives  to  meet  this  core  staffing 
need:  Either  (1)  decrease  the  construction 
request  by  the  $28.4  million— probably  by 
reducing,  not  eliminating,  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  selected  projects  in  which  slip- 
page is  likely  and  deferring  their  comple- 
tion dates  somewhat:  or  (2)  In  view  of  the 
addition  In  overall  medical  care  (core  and 
other)  FTEE  (9,448)  requested  In  the  FY 
1976  budget  request,  defer  funding  of  the 
1,757  additional  required  FTEE  until  the  end 
of  FY  1976  so  as  to  spread  out  the  budgetary 
Impact  and  yet  provide  an  early  start  at  re- 
cruiting late  in  FY  1976  and  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  into  FY  1977.  This  early 
start  is  especially  important  In  view  of  the 
three-month  funding  standstill  occasioned 
next  year  by  the  transition  budget  period  as 
we  adapt  to  the  new  fiscal  year  dates. 

We  would,  of  course,  appreciate  your  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  our  recommendation 
for  full  funding  of  the  total  $4.25  billion 
amount  requested  by  the  Administration  for 
the  VA  medical  and  hospital  program  In  the 
seven  pertinent  appropriation  items;  the  In- 
clusion of  the  three  portions  of  report  lan- 
guage we  have  recommended;  and  adoption 


of  one  of  the  two  alternative  solutions  we 
have  suggested  to  resolve  the  core  staffing 
short  fall.  We  and  our  staff  wlU  be  available 
to  answer  any  questions  you  or  your  staff 
members  might  have  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  that  we  antici- 
pate enactment  of  one  piece  of  major  medi- 
cal legislation  requiring  additional  outlays 
in  FY  1976.  This  omnibus  medical  legisla- 
tion will,  among  other  things,  provide  for 
pay  and  other  incentives  for  VA  physicians 
m  order  to  make  their  overall  remuneration 
more  competitive  with  that  In  other  Federal 
services  and  in  the  community.  This  measure 
Is  currently  being  drafted  and  Is  outlined 
on  page  5  of  the  enclosed  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee.  We  Intend  to  Introduce 
this  bill  In  the  next  few  weeks.  Estimated 
FY  1976  expenditures  which  would  be  oc- 
casioned by  enactment  of  this  measure  on  or 
about  January  1,  1976,  will  be  $55  mlUion. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee  specifically 
provided  for  such  outlays  and  budget  au- 
thority in  its  deliberations  and  decisions  on 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  It  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

We  know  that  this  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion matter  is  one  which  was  explored  in 
your  Subcommittee's  hearings  both  this  past 
fall  and  last  month  and  Is  of  considerable 
interest  to  you.  Our  staffs  will  continue  to 
be  in  contact  with  yours  as  we  develop  this 
Important  legislation  and  proceed  through 
the  legislative  process  with  it. 

Finally,  we  note  that  we  expect  to  be  writ- 
ing  to   you   further   with   respect   to  other 
pending  Veterans  Administration  appropria- 
tion items  not  covered  by  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Vance  Hartkl, 

Chairman. 
Ai.AN  Cranston, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Health 
and  Hospitals. 

Letter  op  Transmtttai. 
U.S.  Senate, 
COMMirrEE  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  March  15, 1975. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
301(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (Pub.  L.  93-344),  the  following  report 
contains  views  and  estimates  with  respect  to 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Detailed  com- 
ments concernmg  the  general  economic  set- 
ting for  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates  and  program  changes 
initiated  either  by  the  legislative  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  are  set  forth  in  individual 
sections  of  this  report  hereafter.  In  general, 
however.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
growth  In  veterans'  program  outlays  are  con- 
sistent with  the  general  growth  of  the  fiscal 
year  1976  Federal  budget  as  a  whole.  Relative 
veterans'  •program  expenditures  have  been 
stable  during  the  Vietnam  era  despite  a  153 
percent  incrsase  In  veteran  population,  com- 
prised principally  of  young  veterans  with 
temporary  but  higher  cost  reaiijustment 
benefit  needs.  For  the  past  5  years,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  expenditures  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  budget  have  remained 
unchanged  at  4.5  percent.  Some  increases  in 
the  submitted  budget  are  anticipated  be- 
cause of  projected  legislative  activity.  The 
largest  Increases,  however,  are  a  result  of 
misestimates  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  veterans  and  de- 
pendents applying  and  qualifying  for  vari- 
ous entitlement  programs. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  experience  of 
the  Committee  In  responding  to  section  301 
(c)  of  the  Budget  Control  Act  of  1974,  the 
estimates  and  views  contained  herein  are  less 
precise   than   hopefully   will   be   possible   is 
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future  ywu-8.  Further,  because  of  the  time 
con«traliit8  Inherent  In  this  year's  tight 
schedule,  all  such  estimates  and  views  do  not 
neceasarUy  reflect  the  views  of  each  mem- 
b«r  of  the  Committee  as  to  each  particular 
subject  area. 

If  I  or  the  Committee  staff  may  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  In  your  consideration  of  vet- 
erans' programs,  please  do  not  hesltote  to 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

Vance  Habtke, 

Chairman. 

BuDCBT  Views  and  Estimates  fob  Fiscal 
YiAB  1976 

X.  COMMENTS  ON  THE  GENEKAL  ECONOMIC  SET- 
TINC   rOB   THE   FISCAL    TEAR    1976  BUDGET 

The    general    economic    setting    of   high 
unemployment  and  the  continued  rate  of 
Inflation  projected  for  fiscal  year  1978  wUl 
affect  the  veterans'  programs  in  a  number 
of  ways.  With  respect  to  Inflation  It  should 
be  remembered  that  72  percent  of  the  VA 
budget  represents  transfer  payments   Thus 
veterans'  income  security  programs,  such  as 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  will  have 
to  be  adjusted  to  reflect  cost-of-Uvlne  in- 
creases, currently  estimated  to  reach  14  per- 
cent by  the  commencement  of  fiscal  year 
i»76,  since  enactment  of  Public  Law  93-295 
SlmUarly,   the   effect   of   Inflation   on   non- 
servlce-connected  pensioners  wUl  also  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  Committee  In  Its 
deliberations  this  year  concerning  pension 
restructuring,  discussed  Infra.  Further   it  Is 
anticipated  that  Inflation  will  also  affect  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  the  acquisition 
Of  food,  fuel,  and  medical  supplies  as  well 
as  m  carrying  out  major  and  minor  con- 
struction   projects    Identified    In    the    fiscal 
year  1976  »403.9  million  budget  request  for 
these  purposes.  AddltlonaUy,   projected   In- 
flation  will  require  wage   Increases— and  a 
concomitant    supplemental    appropriation— 
for   the   Veterans'   Administration's   205  766 
employees.  Thus,  all  of  the  foregoing  could 
require  additional  spending  If  the  original 
program  scope  Is  to  be  maintained. 

The  continued  economic  recession  and 
nigh  unemployment  rates  experienced  by 
veterans  should  also  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  use  of  certain  veterans'  entitle- 
ment programs,  which  can  In  part  be  con- 
sidered counter-cyclical  In  nature.  In  Febru- 
ary, younger  Vietnam  era  veterans  were  ex- 
periencing an  unemployment  rate  of  17  3 
percent,  subetantlaUy  higher  than  for  their 
nonveteran  counterparts.  Thus,  lack  of 
promising  readily  available  Jobs,  coupled 
with  more  adequate  educational  assistance 
benefits  enacted  in  Public  Law  93-508 
should  result  in  a  greater  number  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  entering  training  than 
was  originally  estimated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  over  12  months  a^o  The 
continued  depressed  state  of  the  ^onomy 
may  also  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
number  of  veterans  or  simrivors  applying 
and  qualifying  for  pension  benefits  or  for 
VA  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  domiciliary 
care.  Potential  VA  liability  in  the  housing 
programs  It  administers  may  be  affected  if 
mortgage  foreclosure  rates  increase  sharply 
in  the  coming  months. 

n.   THE    BinWETART    IMPACT   OP    MAJOB    NEW 
PBOOBAMS  OB  PBOGBAM  CHANGES 

A.  Compensation  and  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation 
Compensation  Is  an  entitlement  program 
providing  monthly  payments  to  veterans 
who  are  "compensated"  for  impaired  earning 
capabUty  resulting  from  service -connected 
dlsabUltles.  The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  pro- 
jects payments  of  $3,744  bUllon  for  2,211,000 
disabled  veterans.  Death  compensation  or 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  la  an  entitlement  program  providing 
monthly  benefits  to  widows  and  dependents 
of  veterans  whose  deaths  were  a  result  of 
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service-connected  causes.  Approximately 
$873.1  million  is  scheduled  to  be  paid  to 
366,000  sxirvlvors  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  bud- 
get submitted  by  the  administration. 

Both  compensation  and  DIC  rates  were  in- 
creased by  the  Veterans  Disability  Compen- 
sation and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  1974 
(Pub.  L.  93-295)  effective  May  1,  1974.  Nor- 
mally, these  benefits  are  adjusted  every  2 
years.  Given  the  rapid  Increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  to  date,  and  projected  In- 
creases for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  how- 
ever. It  Is  clear  that  there  will  be  a  pressing 
need  for  rate  adjustments  this  year  m  the 
range  of  from  10  to  14  percent  producing 
first  full-year  additional  costs  of  from  $300 
to  $600  million.  Prestunably  there  will  also 
be  Increased  "tax  expendltiu'es"  resulting 
from  the  non-ttixable  status  of  such  bene- 
fits. In  addition,  the  Committee  will  review 
a  study  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation denials  recently  submitted  by  the 
VA  pursuant  to  section  201  of  Public  Law 
93-295  to  determine  If  legislation  liberaliz- 
ing the  criteria  for  entitlement  to  these 
benefits  is  warranted.  The  need  for,  and 
prospect  of  such  legislation  is  uncertain  at 
this  time;  the  costs  entailed  would  be 
minimal. 

B.  Pension 
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position,  which  requested  "deferred"  con- 
slderatlon  of  the  proposal  last  fall  and  which 
did  not  include  It  in  the  fiscal  year  ibts 
budget  submission. 

C.  Readjustment  assistance  benefits 
The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  (Pub.  L.  93-608) 
among  other  things,  provided  for  up  to  an 
additional  9  months  of  educational  assistance 
benefits  eligibility  for  those  veterans  entlUed 
to  the  maximum  eligibility  of  36  months,  -nita 
additional  9  months  of  benefits  can  only  be 
used  In  the  pursuit  of  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree. As  originally  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
June  19,  1974.  by  a  vote  of  91-0  (and  sub- 
sequently unanimously  ratified  by  the  Senate 
In  the  first  conference  report) ,  the  additional 
entitlement  was  not  so  restricted.  Leglsla- 
tlon  has  been  Introduced  In  both  bodies  to 
remove  this  restriction,  and  congressional  ap- 
proval  Is  anticipated  although  the  adminls- 
tratlon  Is  expected  to  continue  its  strong  op- 
position.  The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates the  first  full-year  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment to  be  approximately  $77  million. 
D.  Medical  care 


Pensions  are  need-based  monthly  entitle- 
ment benefits  payable  to  wartime  veterans 
and  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  and  death. 
(Those  aged  65  or  over  are  by  statute  pre- 
simied  to  be  totally  disabled,  leaving  eco- 
nomic need  as  the  only  test.) 

The  administration's  budget  assumes 
2,215,310  veterans  and  s\irvlvors  will  receive 
pension  benefits  at  a  cost  of  $2,719  blUlon 
In  fiscal  year  1976.  The  Committee  will  con- 
tinue Its  investigation  of  proposals  to  re- 
structure totally  the  pension  system  In  order 
to  eliminate  certain  Inequities  and  Incon- 
sistencies In  the  current  system.  Proposals 
to  restructure  the  system  are  modeled  on  the 
supplemental  security  Income  program  and 
would  be  applicable  to  all  new  beneficiaries; 
existing  pensioners  could  elect  coverage  un- 
der the  new  system  or  continue  under  the 
current  program. 

Consideration  of  the  administration's  pen- 
sion proposals  submitted  In  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975,  as  well  as  variations  thereof,  have 
been  delayed  by  the  lack  of  reliable,  avail- 
able data  requested  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration during  the  past  2  years.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  a  new  computer  "simulation 
model",  vmder  development  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  will  be  completed  In  30  to 
45  days.  This  model  should  enable  Committee 
consideration  of  these  proposals  to  go  for- 
ward. In  addition,  the  Committee  also  expects 
to  be  aided  by  a  study  of  the  economic  needs 
of  older  veterans  and  survivors  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  pur- 
suant to  section  207  of  Public  Law  93-627, 
shortly  after  commencement  of  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Although  long-range  savings  are  projected, 
Inmiedlate  Increases  In  pension  costs  are 
anticipated  under  either  the  administration's 
proposal  or  variations  being  considered.  The 
tentative  cost  estimates  for  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  1975  pension  proposal  for  the 
first  full  year  are  for  $516  mUllon  In  addi- 
tional expenditures.  This  figure  does  not  rep- 
resent a  net  Increase  to  the  total  IT'ederal 
budget,  however.  There  should  be  a  sub- 
stantial corresponding  decrease  In  costs  un- 
der the  supplemental  security  Income  pro- 
gram, which  currently  serves  many  of  the 
projected  oenslon  beneficiaries.  Prospects  for 
Senate  passage  of  pension  restructuring  legis- 
lation during  fiscal  year  1978  at  some  point 
are  considered  good,  but  subject  to  the  un- 
certainties of  obtaining  adequate  informa- 
tion from  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
well  as  the  adamancy  of  the  administration's 


The  VA  medical  and  hospital  system  (I7i 
hospitals,  212  outpatient  clinics,  85  nursing 
homes,  and  18  domiciliary  facilities)  Is  esti- 
mated in  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  to  pro- 
vide 14,743,000  outpatient  visits  (1,972,000  on 
a  fee  basis)  and  maintain  an  inpatient  aver- 
age dally  census  of  119,152,  treating  1,246  531 
veterans  over  the  fiscal  year.  The  fiscal  yeai 
1976  medical  care  budget  request  is  $3  667  - 
866,000,  up  $343,346,000  over  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  will  provide  for  an  Increase  of  9,448  in 
average  employment  of  health  care  personnel. 
Medical   and   prosthetic   research    (taking 
Into  account  a  transfer-in  of  $2,844,000  In 
health    services    research    funds)     remains 
static,  with  $95  million  requested  compared 
to  appropriations  of  $91,377,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  amount  requested  for  the  Medical 
Administration  and  Miscellaneous  Operating 
Expenses    Item— $38,528,000,    requested,    up 
$850,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropria- 
tion, with  an  average  employment  Increase 
of  27 — will  staff  the  Central  Office  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  carry  out  cer- 
tain research  and  development  activities  and 
continuing  education  programs,  and  Increase 
by  17  percent  funding  for  the  exchange  of 
medical  Information  program. 

The  construction  (major  and  minor)  budg- 
et request  of  $403.9  mUllon  for  VA  hospital 
and  medical  faculties  is  up  $100.9  million 
over  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  (which 
includes  a  $34.9  million  fiscal  year  1975  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request),  with  pro- 
jected obligations  up  $114,167,000  from  the 
level  projected  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Of  the 
$398,893,000  In  construction  costs  Identified 
in  or  in  connection  with  the  special  study, 
carried  out  by  the  VA  Chief  Medical  Director, 
of  the  "Quality  of  Patient  Care  at  VA  Hos- 
pitals and  Clinics",  the  fiscal  year  1975  sup- 
plemental  request    ($34,908,000),   the   fiscal 
year   1976  request    ($224,708,000),  and  the 
transitional  budget  request  ($5,177,000)  meet 
$264,803,000    of    these   projects.   A   total   of 
$134,100,000   In   needed   funding   for   these 
projects  was  deferred  for  future  budgets.  The 
assumption  Is  that  these  projects  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1977  construction 
budget  request.  The  special  study  projects 
which  have  been  funded  fall  Into  the  follow- 
ing categories;  Elimination  of  safety  hazards 
and  correction  of  electrical  deficiencies;  alr- 
condltlonlng  and  boUer  plants;  ambulatory 
care  and  nursing  home  care  projects;  and 
patient  support  systems,  essential  specialized 
medical  services,  and  clinical  improvements. 
The  $150  million  remainder  of  the  construc- 
tion budget  provides  $130,554,000  for  replace- 
ment    and    modernization    and     planning 
thereof  for  facUltlefl  at  16  VA  hospitals  and 
construction  of  one  hospital  at  a  new  site; 
$14.8  nuilion  for  general  administrative  costs 
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of  the  Office  of  Construction;  $18.6  million 
for  cemetery  work;  $5  million  to  correct  seis- 
mic deficiencies;  and  funds  necessary  to 
complete  other  projects. 

For  the  first  time,  the  administration  has 
requested  funding  for  the  new  chapter  82 
added  to  title  38  by  Public  Law  92-641.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  School  As- 
sistance and  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1972.  Previously,  Congress  has  appropriat- 
ed $55  million  to  carryout  this  new  health 
manpower  training  authority.  Thus  far,  5 
medical  schools  (with  one  more  under  seri- 
ous consideration)  have  been  identified  for 
initiation  In  conjunction  with  State  uni- 
versities, utilizing  VA  hospital  clinical  facili- 
ties; $3,417,000  has  been  obligated  out  of 
the  $25  million  available  for  this  purpose 
(subchapter  I  of  chapter  82) .  Of  the  remain- 
ing $30  million  appropriated,  approximately 
$21  million  has  been  obligated  for  expan- 
sion of  training  capacity  at  existing  medical 
and  dental  schools  affiliated  with  VA  hos- 
pitals and  for  initiation  and  expansion  of 
other  health  manpower  training  facilities 
(subchapters  II,  III,  and  IV  of  chapter  83). 

The  overall  VA  medical  care,  administra- 
tion, research,  and  health  manpower  assist- 
ance, and  construction  budgets  are  gener- 
ally considered  adequate  based  on  the  work- 
load projections  and  other  estimates  In  the 
budget,  v?lth  two  caveats:  The  standstill 
budgets  for  research  (described  above)  and 
education  and  training  (residents,  interns, 
and  other  trainees — projected  at  73,000  with 
8.170  average  employment,  the  same  as  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  with  a  total  fiscal  year  1978 
allocation  Increase  of  less  than  $1  million 
over  the  $185,476,000  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1975)  are  acceptable  for  fiscal  year  1976  In 
view  of  immediate  overall  veterans'  medical 
care  priorities.  However,  these  two  areas  will 
clearly  require  significant  Increased  funding 
In  fiscal  year  1977,  as  will  construction  of  re- 
search and  education  facllitlM,  a  category 
totaUy  neglected  in  both  the  fiscal  year  1976 
and  fiscal  year  1976  requests. 

The  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act 
of  1973  (Pub.  L.  93-82)  provided  for  signifi- 
cantly expanded  overall  eligibility,  partic- 
ularly for  outpatient  care,  for  the  treatment 
of  non-service-connected  disabilities  of  vet- 
erans, especially  those  with  serious  service- 
connected  disabilities  (80  percent  or  more). 
The  act  also  made  Improvements  In  the  nurs- 
ing home  care  program  for  service-connected 
care;  provided  for  certain  care  of  service- 
connected  veterans'  dependents;  and  made 
numerous  other  Improvements  In  title  38 
with  respect  to  personnel  authorities,  educa- 
tion and  training  of  health  care  personnel, 
reimbursement  for  property  loss  and  for 
health  care  provided  in  private  facilities,  and 
other  matters. 

As  a  result  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  93- 
82,  certain  technical  and  clarifying  changes 
will  be  required  In  title  38  provisions  which 
will  entail  no  significant  costs.  These  changes 
will  likely  be  proposed  and  approved  In  fiscal 
year  1976,  as  part  of  an  omnibus  veterana 
medical  bill,  which  also  will:  (1)  Improve 
and  expand  the  veterans  drug  and  alcohol 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  along 
lines  twice  passed  by  the  Senate  in  S.  2108 
(92d  Congress)  and  S.  284  (93d  Congress); 
(2)  provide  for  readjustment  professional 
counselling  for  recently  discharged  veterans 
(and,  where  necessary,  their  family  mem- 
bers); (3)  establish  minimum  due  process 
requirements  for  separations  and  disciplinary 
actions  affecting  VA  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  in  probationary  and  post-probation- 
ary status;  (4)  provide  for  VA  health  care 
responsibility  for  a  greater  number  of  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  (currently  only 
those  with  80  percent  or  higher  rated  dls- 
abUltles); (6)  ensure  priority  care  for  the 
outpatient  treatment  of  veterans'  service- 
connected  dlsabUltles;  (6)  expand  and  Im- 
prove the  VA  and  contract  nursing  home  care 


programs  (Including  provision  for  Inhouse 
intermediate  care);  (7)  add  special  authori- 
ties to  enable  the  VA  to  recruit  and  retain 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
care  personnel  in  view  of  the  $36,000  Federal 
pay  ceUlng;  (8)  clarify  VA  authority,  and 
establish  a  revolving  fund,  for  work-for-re- 
muneratlon  rehabUltatlve  therapy  programs; 
(9)  Improve  the  guardianship  procedures  for 
VA  patients  and  the  disposition  of  their 
funds;  (10)  extend  the  exchange  of  medical 
information  program's  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations; and  (11)  provide  for  a  proce- 
dure to  ensure  equitable  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  rates  for  veteran  beneficiary  travel. 
This  legislation  is  estimated  to  entail  $95 
million  in  additional  expenditures  for  the 
first  full  year. 

III.    BUDGETABT    IMPACT    OF    ACTION    ON    PBESI- 
DENTIAL  LEGISLATION  PBOPOSALS 

A.  Readjustment  benefits 
The  administration  has  requested  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  2-year  extension  of  de- 
limiting period  for  resuljustment  assistance 
benefits  provided  by  Public  Law  93-337.  If 
enacted,  such  legislation  would  reduce  out- 
lays by  $161  mUllon  in  fiscal  year  1975  (using 
the  April  1,  1975  effective  date  assumed  In 
the  President's  budget)  and  $600  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  Despite  administration  op- 
position. Congress  unanimously  enacted 
legislation  last  July  providing  for  an  addi- 
tional 2-year  period  within  which  to  utUlze 
educational  assistance  benefits.  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  proposed  repeal  of  this 
legislation  will  be  enacted. 

B.  Medical  care 

The  administration  has  also  requested 
legislation  to  effect  reimbursement  to  the 
VA  by  private  Insurers  for  the  cost  of  in- 
patient hospital  and  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment provided  for  the  non-service-connected 
disabilities  of  veterans  with  health  Insur- 
ance coverage.  Enactment  Is  estimated  to 
reduce  budgetary  outlays  by  $61  mUllon  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $122  miUlon  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  Identical  proposals  have  been 
submitted  annually  since  1970  without 
iCir>nb»  «i  II  -ipoq  jatRia  ^q  uorob  oiquoAvj 
unlikely  that  this  legislation  wiU  receive 
favorable  action  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
or  next. 

C.  Additional  legislation  or  administrative 

initiatives 
Although  not  reflected  in  the  submitted 
budget,  there  are  certain  additional  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  initiatives  by  the 
administration  which  can  presently  be  ex- 
pected. It  Is  anticipated,  for  example,  that 
the  President  wUl  by  proclamation,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  fiscal  year  1976,  set  a 
termination  date  to  the  "Vietnam  era".  This 
proclamation  wUl  have  the  effect  of  eliminat- 
ing ellgibUlty  for  certain  veterans  programs 
(notably  pension  and  burial  benefits)  for 
those  entering  the  armed  forces  after  the 
termination  date.  WhUe  this  wUl  have  long- 
range  implications,  there  shoiUd  be  minimal 
budgetary  impact  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  or 
fiscal  year  1976.  Legislation,  however,  will  be 
needed  to  terminate  the  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  program.  It  is  generaUy  antic- 
ipated that  such  legislation  would  be  sub- 
mitted concurrently  with  the  Presidential 
proclamation  terminating  the  Vietnam  era.  If 
enacted,  it  would  have  little  Immediate 
budgetary  effect  (for  at  least  3  years)  other 
than  with  respect  to  "Inservlce"  educational 
benefits  paid  for  under  the  OI  bUl  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  behalf  of  active 
duty  servicemen.  Termination  of  such  inserv- 
lce benefits  would  reduce  VA  outlays  by  ap- 
proximately $20  to  $30  mUIlon  In  the  first 
fiUl  year.  This  would  not  necessarily  reduce 
total  Federal  outlays,  however,  since  It  may 
be  presumed  that  the  Defense  budget  would 
Increase  by  a  like  amount  In  order  to  con- 
tinue active  duty  education  programs. 


The  probabUlty  of  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation is  very  uncertain  with  prospects  for 
passage  apparently  greater  In  the  House  than 
in  the  Senate. 

In  the  area  of  compensation,  the  Admin- 
istrator currently  has  administrative  author- 
ity to  adjust  the  disabUlty  rating  schedule 
to  reflect  actual  impairment  of  earnings  abU- 
Ity.  Since  August  1974,  a  proposal  to  Increase 
the  ratings  for  certain  dlsabUltles  found  to 
be  undercompensated,  has  been  pending 
within  the  executive  branch.  If  such  admin- 
istrative action  were  forthcoming,  it  could 
result  in  additional  compensation  outlays 
of  up  to  $144  mlUlon  In  flscal  year  1976. 

rv.    COMMENTS    ON    PBESmENT'S    BUDGET    ESTI- 
MATES  FOR   PBOGBAMS   ALKCADT   AUTHOBIZXD 

A.  Compensation  and   pension 

Although  the  compensation  population  is 
now  generaUy  static  following  termination 
of  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  economic  condi- 
tions can  have  an  Important  effect  on  the 
need-based  pension  program  both  as  to  case- 
loads and  payment  levels.  Because  of  the 
sharp  downturn  In  the  economy,  not  contem- 
plated when  budget  estimates  were  first 
proposed,  it  now  appears  that  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  at  least  $100  million  will  be 
needed  for  the  remainder  of  flscal  year  1975. 
For  the  same  reasons,  another  $100  to  $200 
mUllon  above  submitted  budget  estimates 
will  probably  be  required  for  flscal  year  1976. 
B.  Readjustment   benefits 

As  mentioned  previously,  OI  bill  benefits 
are  a  viable  alternative  for  many  unemployed 
veterans.  The  Increased  attractiveness  of  the 
program  occasioned  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  93-508  together  with  sharp  increases  In 
veterans'  unemployment  rates  have  rendered 
earlier  prepared  budget  estimates  obsolete. 
While  figures  are  Incomplete,  it  would  appear 
that  enrollment  in  OI  bUl  programs  Is  pres- 
ently running  12  to  25  percent  above  pre- 
vious estimates.  Fiscal  year  1975  budget 
estimates  now  appear  to  be  underestimated 
by  $300  to  $400  million.  Similarly,  an  addi- 
tional $400  to  $500  million  in  outlays  will 
probably  be  required  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
C.  General  operating  expenses 

The  present  budget  reflects  a  decrease  of 
495  in  general  operating  expenses  (OOE)  per- 
sonnel. This  decrease  is  predicated  on 
projected  decreased  workloads  and  also  ap- 
parently on  enactment  of  legislation  repeal- 
ing the  extended  delimiting  period  within 
which  to  use  GI  bill  beneflts.  .\8  noted  previ- 
ously, both  of  these  assumptions  are  of 
doubtful  validity.  Further,  this  decrease  In 
personnel  Ignores  additional  requirements  to 
administrative  workloads  resulting  from  leg- 
islation enacted  last  year.  Public  Law  93- 
508  for  example,  requires  the  hiring  of  600 
additional  campus  veterans  representatives 
and  mandates  the  VA  to  undertake,  for  the 
first  time,  data  collection,  review,  and  evalua- 
tion of  VA  beneflts  programs  on  a  regular 
basis.  Additional  controls,  pursuant  to  new 
legislative  requirements,  to  prevent  abuses 
In  the  education  program,  also  require  that 
tulditlonal  personnel  be  hired.  Enactment  of 
the  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1974  (Pub.  L. 
93-569) ,  creating  expanded  loan  authority  for 
condominiums  and  mobile  homes,  also  wUl 
require  the  hiring  of  additional  personnel. 

In  sum.  It  appears  that  It  will  be  necessary 

not  only  to  restore  the  495  employees,  but  to 

hire  an  additional  1,165  as  weU,  as  a  net 

Increase  In  the  OOE  budget  of  $19  million. 

D.  Medical  care 

There  are  three  areas  in  which  there  may 
be  underestimates  In  the  budget  with  respect 
to  various  aspects  of  the  VA  medical  and 
hospital  program.  First,  over  the  last  several 
years  the  budget  estimates  of  outpatient  care 
visits  have  run  consistently  low.  Although 
outpatient  treatment  Is  estimated  to  Increase 
by  1  million  inhouse  visits  over  the  flscal 
year  1976  (11,771,000)  level  projected  In  the 
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budget  request,  recent  experience  would  in- 
dicate that  this  Is  low.  For  example,  the  In- 
crease projected  by  the  budget  Is  consider- 
ably less,  both  In  absolute  terms  and  as  a 
percentage  Increase,  than  the  utmost  13  per- 
cent Increase  originally  projected  for  fiscal 
year  1975  over  the  10,457,830  visits  experi- 
enced In  fiscal  year  1974.  In  this  connection. 
It  must  be  noted  that  1974  was  the  first  fiscal 
year  where  the  new  outpatient  care  eligibility 
in  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act 
of  1973  (Pub.  L.  93-82)  begtm  to  impact  on 
outpatient  visit  caseloads.  At  this  time,  it 
would  appear  that  the  fiscal  year  1975  esti- 
mate is  about  5  percent  too  low  and  that  the 
additional  work  generated  by  Public  Law 
93-82  will  Increase  the  total  fiscal  year  1975 
outpatient  visits  by  about  527,000.  Using  an 
average  oi  $30  per  outpatient  visit,  the  medi- 
cal care  budget  In  terms  of  outpatient  visits 
Is  thus  underestimated  in  fiscal  year  1975 
by  $15.8  million.  For  fiscal  year  1976,  it  would 
appear  to  be  underestimated  by  670,000  visits 
or  $20  million. 

Second,  the  budget  includes  an  estipaate  of 
975  in  average  daUy  patient  census  (ADPC) 
(or  contract  hospitalization  of  975,  costing 
•28,468,000.  This  seems  to  be  underestimated 
by  25  percent;  fiscal  year  1976  requirements 
will  more  likely  be  a  1,228  ADPC,  with  a  total 
cost  of  $35,858,000. 

A  less  certain  area  of  possible  underesti- 
mate in  the  budget  is  with  respect  to  overall 
Increased  demand  for  inpatient  and  out- 
patient treatment  which  could  be  generated 
by  the  high  unemployment  rate  and  the  con- 
comitant loss  of  health  Insurance  coverage 
by  previously  covered  former  workers.  Con- 
gress now  has  before  both  Houses  legislation 
to  provide  coverage  for  unemployed  workers 
whose  health  Insurance  benefits  have  lapsed 
by  virtue  of  their  Job  loss,  and  enactment  of 
such  legislation  would  likely  obviate  this  po- 
tential area  of  Increase  In  demand  on  VA 
medical  facilities.  Since  the  administration 
has  strongly  opposed  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, its  enactment  certainly  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed, and,  hence,  the  VA  system  may  well 
experience  an  increase  in  demand  for  health 
services  brought  about  by  the  lapse  of  health 
lns\irance  coverage  due  to  unemployment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  appropriating  $35  million 
to  implement  the  section  802  program. 

This  program,  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  is  designed  to  assist  State 
housing  and  development  agencies  in 
raising  funds  for  the  construction  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  through 
the  Issuance  of  taxable  bonds. 

To  meet  our  housing  goals  will  require 
a  strong  and  active  commitment  by  both 
the  Federal  and  State  governments,  as 
well  as  the  private  sector.  The  States  can 
and  must  play  a  major  role  in  provid- 
ing a  sultiible  living  environment  for  all 
Americans.  To  date,  33  States  have  cre- 
ated State  housing  agencies,  who.se  public 
mandate  is  to  finance  and  assist  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  Ameri- 
cans. 

By  implementing  section  802  program, 
these  agencies  will  be  able  to  finance 
these  essential  housing  projects,  not  only 
In  the  tax  exempt  market,  but  also  in  the 
largely  uptapped  taxable  market. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  consideration 
of  the  first  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
which  appropriated  $25  million  for  the 
section  802  program.  Unfortunately,  this 
provision  was  dropped  in  conference.  At 
that  time,  HUD  stated  that  they  needed 


more  time  to  study  this  program.  Well, 
now  nearly  1  year  has  passed,  and  HUD 
is  still  reviewing  this  program. 

The  Coimcil  of  State  Housing  Agencies 
have  offered  their  assistance  to  HUD  in 
the  development  of  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  program.  What  has  been  HUD's 
response?  Delay.  Inaction. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  highlight 
an  appropriate  section  of  the  Senate 
committee's  report. 

In  appropriating  these  funds,  the  Commit- 
tee Intends  that  the  HUD  secretary  will  pre- 
pare regulations  and  Implement  this  program 
as  soon  as  possible  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions for  Interest  reductions  as  well  as  for 
Federal  guarantee  of  bonds  to  be  issued  by 
states  for  the  revltallzatlon  of  slum  areas  and 
assist  in  the  financing  of  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  In  connection  with 
such  revltallzatlon. 

This  strong  report  language  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Senate  will  not  tolerate  any 
more  footdragging  on  this  program.  We 
need  action,  not  further  study. 

Since  the  moratorium  in  1973,  the 
housing  problems  have  increased,  the 
backlog  of  need  continues  to  grow  and 
the  capability  for  producing  housing  has 
diminished. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  the  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill,  as  reported  out  of  the 
committee.  One  of  the  reasons  the  ad- 
ministration cites  is  the  committee's 
decision  to  fund  the  section  802  program. 

The  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies, 
in  response  to  HUD  criticism,  presented 
a  convincing  case,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Proxmire.  Their  letter  refutes  the  ob- 
jections expressed  by  the  administra- 
tion's spokesman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CouNcii.  OP  State  Housing  Agencies, 

July  14, 1975. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  writing  to 
you  as  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  request  your  support  for  in- 
clxislon  in  the  pending  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  of  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,- 
000  of  contract  authority  to  fund  the  In- 
terest differential  commitment  authority 
under  section  802  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974. 

Section  802,  ats  you  know,  provides  new 
authorities  to  assist  State  housing  and  de- 
velopment agencies  to  raise  funds  for  their 
programs  through  the  Issuance  of  taxable 
obligations  in  the  private  money  market.  It 
was  enacted  at  Congressional  initiative,  with 
Senator  Welcker  and  Representative  Reuss 
taking  lead  roles  and  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Council  of  State  Housing  Agen- 
c1r3  and  the  National  Governors'  Conference. 

HUD  has  not  yet,  almost  a  year  after 
Congress's  enactment  of  this  new  provision, 
started  to  implement  these  new  authorities, 
nor  has  it  announced  when  or  under  what 
ground  rules,  or  even  whether,  it  wiU  begin 
to  operate  this  program. 

As  you  know,  HUD  argued  that  last  time 
Section  802  came  up  for  funding,  in  the 
January  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
that  it  needed  more  time  to  study  this 
provision.  They  are  still  "studying"  it. 

Based  on  a  poll  of  17  state  agencies,  Includ- 
ing all  the  Directors  of  the  Council  of  State 


Housing  Agencies  and  many  of  its  membeq, 
conducted  this  week,  I  can  report  unani- 
mous  and  increasing  support  for  this  pro- 
gram. We  thus  request  that,  particularly  in 
view  of  this  imfortunate  pattern  of  HUD 
delay,  which  you  have  criticized  in  the  past, 
you  propose  or  support  enactment  of  an  ap. 
propriation  to  provide  the  necessary  Inittai 
funding  for  this  program. 

Since  January  the  need  for  and  the  po- 
tential  effectiveness  of  the  Section  802  pro. 
gram  has  grown  greater.  The  basic  intent  of 
the  programs  Is  twofold:  (a)  to  provide  an 
Incentive  to  state  housing  agencies  to  issue 
taxable  rather  than  tax  exempt  bonds  ana 
(b)  to  provide  federal  guarantees  for  such 
bonds  In  circumstances  where  the  activltltj 
to  be  financed  meet  important  federal  poll- 
cles  but  the  attendant  difficulties  and  rUta 
require  special  federal  support.  Since  Jan- 
uary it  has  become  clear  that  the  tax  ex- 
empt  bond  market  has  suffered  dispropor- 
tionately from  present  tight  credit  and  high 
interest  rate  conditions.  Largely  because  of 
the  relative  Inelasticity  of  municipal  and 
other  tax  exempt  Issuers*  needs  for  credit, 
interest  rates  In  the  tax  exempt  market  have 
approached  rates  lor  comparable  securities  In 
the  taxable  mar>;t.  The  loss  in  federal  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  tax  exempt  Issum 
has  risen  correspondingly.  Section  802  pro- 
vides a  unique  opportunity  right  now  to 
ease  the  pressure  on  tax  exempt  interest  rates 
generally  and  open  new  markets  for  statt 
housing  agency  bonds,  while  increasing  fed- 
eral  tax  revenues. 

At  the  same  time,  since  January  it  has 
become  clearer  that  bonds  which  do  not 
obtain  the  highest  ratings  must  pay  dls- 
portlonately  higher  Interest  rates.  Thus  statt 
housing  agencies  now  find,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  before,  that  they  cannot  imder- 
take  worthy,  viable  and  Important  projects  In 
areas  of  need  if  these  might  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  agency's  bond  rating.  The 
need  for  federal  guarantees  is  thus  greater 
than  ever  if  agencies  are  to  tackle  certain 
areas  of  real  housing  needs  In  their  states. 
In  this  regard,  I  want  to  express  strong 
disagreement  with  a  statement  by  Mr.  David 
deWllde  of  HUD  to  you  In  the  recent  hear- 
ings concerning  Section  802.  He  claimed  that 
since  agencies  with  lower  credit  ratings  w«e 
most  likely  to  use  guarantees  and  interest 
subsidies  "the  program  would  in  a  sense  be 
rewarding  weak  fiscal  management".  This 
statement  disregards  the  fact  that  lower 
credit  ratings  can  Just  as  well  result  from 
housing  finance  efforts  which  are  well  man- 
aged and  financially  sound  but  which,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  lower  Income 
housing  needs  they  seek  to  meet.  Inherently 
Involve  greater  risks  than  •  •  • 

Such  risks  will  commonly  be  Involved,  for 
example.  In  the  case  of  issuers  seeking  to 
finance  housing  under  HUD's  new  Section 
8  housing  assistance  program.  There  Is  thna 
clearly  a  category  of  applicant,  even  among 
agencies  with  lower  ratings,  deserving  of 
support;  HUD  has  ample  administrative  dis- 
cretion and  capacity  under  the  Section  802 
program  to  distinguish  between  such  appli- 
cants and  those  not  deserving. 

Mr.  deWllde's  other  arguments  against 
Section  802  seem  equally  insubstantial: 

(a)  He  fears  that  the  program  may  In- 
crease aggregate  borrowing  In  capital  mar- 
kets and  thus  result  in  higher  overall  Inter- 
est rates.  An  Intent  of  the  program  Is.  of 
course,  to  assist  borrowing  by  state  housing 
agencies;  does  Mr.  deWllde's  objection  mean 
that  he  wishes  such  agencies  to  be  less  ac- 
tive and,  thus,  not  to  participate  in  meeting 
lower  Income  housing  needs  and  In  relieving 
the  present  recession  In  the  housing  indus- 
try? Basic  administration  policy  at  this  time 
appears  to  favor  a  stimulation  of  production 
and  rehabilitation  of  housing.  State  housing 
agencies  In  our  view  offer  the  most  practi- 
cable method  for  financing  new  construction 
under  the  Section  8  program.  Section  802 
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meets  these  objectives  in  a  way  that  will  hold 
interest  rates  down  by  permitting  a  better 
balance  of  demand  between  the  taxable  and 
tax  exempt  markets. 

(b)  Mr.  de Wilde  questions  whether  the 
subsidizing  of  Interest  to  encourage  use  of 
taxable  bonds  is  cost  effective  if  the  tax 
exemption  is  not  simultaneously  eliminated 
on  all  municipal  bonds.  We  fall  to  see  the 
connection.  Each  time  that  a  taxable  bond 
is  issued  in  lieu  of  a  tax  exempt  bond,  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  are  derived  equal  to,  on 
the  average,  as  much  as  40%  of  the  interest 
earned  on  the  taxable  bond,  according  to 
Treasury  Department  estimates.  A  subsidy 
of  33  To  of  such  interest  amount  will  cost 
less  to  the  federal  government  than  the  addi- 
tional revenues  derived.  In  addition,  Mr. 
deWllde's  position  appears  to  conflict  with 
past  Treasury  policy,  which  actively  pro- 
moted the  use  of  taxable  bonds  with  cor- 
respondingly Increased  federal  subsidies  In 
limited  fields  rather  than  use  of  tax  exempt 
bonds  in  such  fields.  Results  of  this  policy 
Include  new  community  debentures  under 
PL  91-609,  land  development  loans  under 
Title  1  of  last  year's  housing  act  and  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  loans. 

We  should  add  that  we  would  strongly 
oppose  any  effort  to  eliminate  the  tax  exemp- 
tion for  state  and  local  government  and 
agency  obligations.  The  intent  of  Section  802, 
as  Congress  made  clear  In  the  Committee 
reports  on  that  provision,  is  to  provide  an 
additional  financing  option  to  state  hous- 
ing agencies,  and  not  to  limit  the  existing 
authority  of  those  agencies. 

(c)  Mr.  deWilde  states  that  changed  eco- 
nomic conditions  require  new  analyses  of 
Section  802.  As  indicated  earlier  In  this  let- 
ter, changed  conditions  have  essentially 
served  to  Increase  the  need  for  and  impor- 
tance of  Section  802. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  the  Council  of 
State  Housing  Agencies  stands  ready  to  as- 
sist HUD  in  any  way  possible  to  develop 
program  guidelines,  forms  and  procedures 
which  will  allow  Section  802  to  be  promptly 
Implemented.  With  your  support,  we  hope 
to  have  that  chance  soon. 
Sincerely. 

John  Q.  Burnett, 

President. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  1973. 
the  Federal  Government  abandoned  the 
goal  of  providing  a  decent  home  for  all 
Americans.  The  section  802  program  is 
designed,  in  part,  to  provide  tliese  State 
agencies  with  the  Federal  assistance  that 
is  necessary  to  tackle  the  tough  Jobs  in 
our  inner  cities. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  with  HUD's 
opposition  to  this  program.  To  me,  their 
position  on  this  matter  is  indicative  of  an 
overall  lack  of  commitment  to  the  hous- 
ing goals,  as  set  forth  by  the  Congress. 

I  hope  this  appropriation  of  $35  mil- 
lion will  survive  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee.  The  States  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  enthusiasm  to  do  the 
job.  Let  us  not  allow  the  apathy  in  Wash- 
ington to  kill  this  vitally  needed  program. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  a  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry. 

Is  it  not  just  about  time  to  proceed  to 
the  vetoed  legislation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  con-ect.  In  1  minute 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  veto  message. 

lILv.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Chair 
consider  using  that  1  minute  so  we  may 
finish  it  1  minute  sooner? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done. 

The  ACTniG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thit  the  vote  on  the 
unfinished  business,  the  HUD  appropria- 
tion bill,  follow  immediately  the  vote  on 
the  veto. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  second  vote  take 
10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  HEALTH  REVENUE 

SHARING     ACT     OF     1975— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
returning,  without  approval,  the  bill  (S. 
66)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  related  health  laws  to  revise 
and  extend  the  health  revenue  sharing 
program,  the  family  planning  programs, 
the  community  mental  health  centers 
program,  the  program  for  migrant 
health  centers  and  community  health 
centers,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program,  and  the  programs  for 
assistance  for  nurse  training,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  returning,  without  my  ap- 
proval, S.  66,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  support 
for  health  services,  nurse  training,  and 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  two  sepa- 
rate bills  which  I  disapproved  during  the 
last  session  of  the  93rd  Congress,  H.R. 
14214  and  H.R.  17085.  In  my  memoran- 
dums of  disapproval,  dated  December  23, 
1974,  and  January  3,  1975,  respectively, 
I  cited  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  could 
not  approve  those  bills.  Those  objections 
remain  valid  for  the  measure  before  me 
today. 

As  in  last  year's  bills,  S.  66,  would 
authorize  excessive  appropriation  levels. 
I  realize  that  in  considering  the  bill  this 
year,  the  94th  Congress  made  some  re- 
ductions in  the  total  cost  of  the  measure. 
However,  the  levels  authorized  are  still 
far  In  excess  of  the  amounts  v.e  can  af- 
ford for  these  programs.  The  bill  would 
authorize  almost  $550  million  above  my 


fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  for  the 
programs  involved,  and  it  exceeds  fiscal 
year  1977  levels  by  approximately  the 
same  amount  resulting  in  a  total  in- 
crease of  $1.1  billion.  At  a  time  when  the 
overall  Federal  deficit  is  estimated  at 
$60  billion,  proposed  authorization  levels 
such  as  these  cannot  be  tolerated. 

When  I  signed  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975, 1  pledged  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  keep  this  year's  deficit  from 
exceeding  $60  billion  and  to  restrain  the 
longer-run  growth  in  Federal  spending. 
I  stated  that  I  would  resist  every  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  add  to  that  deficit. 
Bills  currently  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  would  add  $25  billion  to  the 
fiscal  year  1976  deficit  and  $45  billion  to 
next  year's  deficit.  If  they  were  to  be- 
come law,  they  would  lock  us  into  a  per- 
manent policy  of  excessive  spending  and 
make  the  Federal  budget  a  primary 
cause  of  infiation  for  years  to  come.  To 
avoid  this,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  veto 
these  bills  if  the  Congress  insists  upon 
sending  them  to  me. 

Apart  from  its  excessive  authorization 
levels,  S.  66  is  unsound  from  a  program 
standpoint.  In  the  area  of  health  serv- 
ices, for  example,  the  bill  proposes  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  projects  which  have 
been  adequately  demonstrated  and 
should  now  be  absorbed  by  the  regular 
health  services  delivery  system.  S.  66  also 
would  continue  and  expand  such  sepa- 
rate categorical  programs  as  Community 
Health  Centers  and  Migrant  Health  Cen- 
ters. In  addition,  it  would  authorize  sev- 
eral new  narrow  categorical,  and  poten- 
tially costly  programs  which  duplicate 
existing  authorities.  Including  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  treatment  of  hypertension, 
$17  million  for  rape  prevention  and  con- 
trol, $10  million  for  home  health  service 
demonstration  agencies,  and  $16  million 
for  hemophilia  treatment  and  blood  sep- 
aration centers.  Three  new  national  com- 
missions on  specific  diseases  also  would 
be  established.  The  expansion  of  the 
Federal  role  in  health  services  delivery 
through  such  narrow  categorical  pro- 
grams is  not  consistent  with  development 
of  an  integrated,  flexible  health  service 
delivery  system. 

The  Administration  repeatedly  .  and 
vigorously  has  opposed  measures  such  as 
S.  66  and  urged  passage  of  a  more  eCfec- 
tive  and  more  equitable  approach  to 
Federal  assistance  for  health  services. 
H.R.  4819  and  S.  1203,  which  reflect  our 
proposals,  would  consolidate  various  sep- 
arate programs  into  the  flexible  project 
grant  authority  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  allow  funding  of  a  wide 
variety  of  health  services  projects  based 
on  State  and  local  needs.  Moreover,  such 
programs  would  be  for  demonstration 
purposes.  Once  a  new  service  model  has 
been  adequately  tested.  Its  adoption  into 
the  delivery  of  services  can— and 
should — be  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  private  sector  and  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  Federal  role  In  overcoming  bar- 
riers  to  needed  health  care  should  em- 
phasize health  care  financing  programs — 
such  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  for  which 
spending  is  estimated  at  $22  billion  this 
year.  These  programs  establish  specified 
eligibility  and  benefits  standards   and 
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provide  assistance  generally  available  to 
those  most  in  need,  such  as  the  poor  and 
the  aged.  S.  66,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  the  Federal  Government  select  in- 
dividual communities  and  groups  for 
special  funding  assistance.  In  my  view, 
this  is  clearly  an  inequitable  approach  to 
health  problems  and  an  unwise  attempt 
to  substitute  judgments  made  in  Wash- 
ington for  those  of  responsible  persons  in 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector. 

In  extending  the  registered  nurse 
training  authorities,  S.  66  inappropri- 
ately proposes  continuation  of  large 
amounts  of  capitation  and  construction 
support.  These  support  mechanisms  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  They  were  in- 
troduced to  stimulate  nursing  schools  to 
educate  more  general-duty  niirses  be- 
cause of  an  overall  shortage.  The  schools 
responded,  with  enrollments  in  bacca- 
laureate and  associate  degree  programs 
rising  by  more  than  90  percent  during 
the  period  1970-74.  As  a  result,  with  no 
further  Federal  stimulation,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  supply  of  active  registered 
nurses  to  increase  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent during  this  decade. 

With  these  increases,  the  employment 
market  for  general  duty  nurses  already 
is  tightening  in  some  areas.  As  early  as 
January  1973,  the  American  Nurses' 
Association  stated  that  ".  .  .  it  appears 
that  the  shortage  of  staff  nurses  Is  dis- 
appearing." Our  failure  to  limit  growth 
now  could  result  in  our  training  an  ex- 
cess number  of  nurses,  creating  the  same 
kind  of  oversupply  that  has  left  thou- 
sands of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  disillusioned  with  the 
lack  of  teaching  opportunities. 

The  general  nursing  student  assistance 
provisions  contained  in  this  bill  are 
largely  duplicative  of  existing  under- 
graduate student  aid  programs  offered 
by  the  OflBce  of  Education,  and  repre- 
sent just  one  more  unnecessary  categori- 
cal program. 

The  bill  also  falls  to  shift  emphasis 
in  any  meaningful  way  from  problems 
of  aggregate  supply  shortages  to  the 
problem  of  geographic  maldistribution, 
which  is  reflected  in  very  substantial 
intra-  and  inter-State  differentials  in 
nurse-to-popiilation  ratios. 

S.  66  continues  to  treat  nurse  train- 
ing separately  from  the  other  health 
professions.  The  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering various  measures  for  Federal 
support  for  education  in  other  health 
professions.  Nurse  training  should  be 
considered  as  part  of  that  debate  to 
inter-relate  health  manpower  education 
programs  rather  than  to  perpetuate  a 
fragmented  Federal  health  professions 
policy. 

Finally,  S.  66  provides  for  a  one-year 
extension  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps.  I  support  this  fine  program, 
and  the  Administration  has  submitted 
legislation  to  the  Congress  for  Its  ex- 
tension. I  believe,  however,  that  the  au- 
thorization level  proposed  In  S.  66  of  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  excessive. 
Good  health  care  and  the  availability 
of  health  personnel  to  administer  that 
care  are  obviously  of  great  importance. 
I  share  with  the  Congress  the  desire  to 
improve  the  Nation's  health  care.  I  am 
convinced  that  legislation  can  be  devised 


to  accomplish  our  common  objectives 
which  does  not  adversely  affect  our  ef- 
forts to  restrain  the  budget  or  inap- 
propriately structure  our  health  care 
system.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  such 
legislation,  using  the  bills  I  have  en- 
dorsed as  the  starting  point  in  such 
deliberations. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  July  26, 1975. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider  the 

bill.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  we  are  now  considering  is  one 
which  Is  of  great  importance  to  millions 
of  Americans,  and  I  hope  this  body  will 
override  the  President's  veto. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
vetoed  S.  66,  which  includes  the  nurse 
training  and  the  health  services  pro- 
grams. In  the  last  Congress  he  pocket 
vetoed  this  legislation. 

Earlier  this  year.  In  an  attempt  to  try 
to  work  with  the  administration,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  combined  these 
programs,  brought  them  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  where  they  were  passed  over- 
whelmingly. 

In  the  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  settled  on  a  figure 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
was  lower  by  $500  million  than  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  actually  a  lower 
figure  than  In  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

So  that  the  bill  we  are  considering  now, 
in  the  amount  that  is  being  authorized, 
contains  a  lower  authorized  figure  than 
that  which  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

We  have  attempted  to  provide  legisla- 
tion which  is  realistic  and  fiscally  respon- 
sible. We  have  tried  to  compromise  with 
the  President.  Essentially,  Mr.  President, 
96  percent  of  the  moneys  that  we  are  au- 
thorizing here  will  be  used  for  continuing 
existing  programs.  Only  4  percent  of  the 
moneys  we  are  authorizing  In  these  pro- 
grams are  for  any  new  initiatives. 

One  Uiitlatlve  is  a  home  health  serv- 
ice program,  to  find  innovative  and  cre- 
ative ways  of  bringing  health  services  to 
people  in  their  homes,  so  that  elderly 
people,  if  they  wish,  can  remain  in  their 
hcMnes,  rather  than  going  to  nursing 
hemes  and  other  institutions,  and  to  try 
to  provide  initial  seed  money  to  find  ways 
by  which  we  will  be  able  to  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  program. 

S.  66  is  basically  a  continuation  of  ex- 
isting, badly  needed  health  programs. 
We  are  providing  a  degree  of  flexibility 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  adjust  and  raise 
some  programs  and  to  decrease  others, 
if  that  is  their  judgment. 

Why  are  these  programs  so  important, 
and  what  basically  are  the  programs 
about  which  we  are  talking?  We  are  talk- 
hig  about  programs  to  train  nurses  In 
this  country — Including  nurse  practition- 
ers. This  portion  of  the  bill  also  includes 
the  capitation,  special  project,  and  con- 
struction program  for  nursing  schools 
and  their  students. 


One  of  the  key  problems  we  are  facing 
in  the  health  care  crisis  in  this  coimtry 
is  In  trying  to  find  sufficient  manpower 
appropriately  trained  and  In  the  right 
places.  This  program  is  directed  to  at' 
tempt  to  meet  that  challenge. 

Besides  the  nursing  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  have  the  health  service  delivery 
system,  including  neighborhood  health 
centers,  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
creative  programs,  to  try  to  deliver  health 
care  to  communities  where  people  are  In 
the  greatest  need. 

We  have  a  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter program  and  the  community  and 
mental  health  program  in  this  proposal 
In  view  of  the  kinds  of  problems  we  are 
facing  generally  in  the  whole  public 
health  area,  community  mental  health  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  These  pro- 
grams are  extremely  important.  This  au- 
thorization provides  for  a  continuation  of 
the  community  mental  health  program. 
Those  programs  are  providing  extraordi- 
nary khids  of  value  today  to  the  citizens 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  live 

PlnaUy,  we  have  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  to  try  to  provide  trained, 
educated,  and  motivated  young  people 
to  go  Into  the  underserved  areas  of  this 
country— young  people,  who  because  of 
their  commitment  and  concern  for  pro- 
viding decent  health  care  in  many  of  the 
underserved  communities,  whether  rpral 
or  urban,  are  going  to  provide  this  kind 
of  training.  It  is  an  expanding  program 
and  it  is  appealing  to  more  and  more  of 
the  medical  school  graduates  in  this 
country. 

These  are  some  of  the  programs:  nurse 
training,  delivery  of  health  home  pro- 
grams, a  very  limited  number  of  new 
programs,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  These 
are  the  backbone  of  our  health  care 
system. 

These  programs  essentially  have  been 
vetoed  on  a  previous  occasion.  They  are 
now  under  a  continuing  resolution.  I 
believe  that  unless  we  are  able  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto,  we  are  sound- 
ing the  death  kneU  of  these  programs 
for  the  people  who  are  being  hardest  hit 
by  the  problems  of  infiation  and  reces- 
sion in  our  country. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  body  will 
override  the  President's  veto.  As  I  say 
the  measure  we  bring  to  the  Senate 
today  Is  fiscally  sound,  a  modest  Increase 
as  to  the  total  number  appropriated  last 
year. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion goes  to  continuing  existing  pro- 
grams, not  new,  untried  programs — ex- 
isting programs  that  are  benefiting  mil- 
lions of  American  people.  This  veto  must 
be  overridden. 

In  reviewing  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendations,  we  find  that  for  the 
one  fiscal  year,  the  program  provides 
$900  million  for  health  resources  admln- 
ktration,  full  funding  of  new  legislation 
for  the  extension  of  health  teaching 
facilities  and  construction  programs. 
This  Is  a  $2  billion  program  for  2  years. 
I  daresay  that  we  are  completely  within 
the  guidelines  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
whole  range  of  health  programs,  and  the 
Health  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  came 
In  with  a  recommendation  of  $140  mll- 
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lion  less  than  the  budget  recommended. 
So  I  think  we  have  been  sincere  In  at- 
tempting to  live  within  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendations.  We  have 
drafted  a  program  that  will  be  effective 
In  dealing  with  these  particular  areas  of 
health  concern  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  How  much  time  remains? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  6  minutes  remaining.  The  minority 
leader,  or  his  designee,  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  should  be  overridden,  and  I 
shall  so  vote.  I  should  like  to  explain  to 
the  Senate  why. 

Let  us  remember,  first  and  foremost, 
that  this  is  an  authorization  bill.  It  is 
not  an  appropriation  bill.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  engage  in  any  budget  busting 
until  the  money  is  put  out. 

In  the  meantime,  it  tied  together  so 
many  pieces  of  health  programs,  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  health  insurance 
program,  as  to  be  indispensable,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  health  care  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  remember  that,  essentially,  this 
is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  It  relates  to  health  services, 
nurses'  training,  and  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  About  the  latter, 
let  us  see  what  the  President  himself 
says  in  his  veto  message. 

"I  support  this  fine  program,"  he  says. 
"The  administration  has  submitted  leg- 
islation to  Congress  for  its  extension.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  authorization 
level  proposed  in  S.  66  of  $30  million  is 
excessive." 

Well,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions can  take  care  of  that.  The  Presi- 
dent has  shown  that  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  veto  an  appropriation  bill.  He  just 
vetoed  one. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  for  rape  prevention  and 
control.  Senator  Mathias'  very  gifted 
bill,  a  critically  important  crime  prob- 
lem, and  in  the  spirit  of  our  relationship 
in  our  country  in  terms  of  law  as  to  the 
rights  of  women-  an  absolutely  indis- 
pensable prograni.  With  this  veto,  down 
the  drain  it  goes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  spent 
a  lifetime  of  legislative  activity  in  con- 
nection with  nurses'  education,  nurses' 
training,  to  provide  enough  nurses.  The 
President  says  that  we  already  have 
enough  nurses,  and  he  quotes  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses  Association : 

It  appears  that  the  shortage  of  staS  nurses 
is  disappearing. 

Note  the  emphasis  and  the  fine  point — 
staff  nurses  is  disappearing. 

The  committee  report  acknowledges 
that.  We  say, 

While  the  absolute  number  of  registered 
nurses  has  increased  In  recent  years. 

This  is  page  17 — 
the    committee    recognizes   that    there    are 
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serious  shortages  of  nursing  services  In  a 
number  of  categories,  particularly  those  re- 
quiring advanced  preparation. 

Then  we  proceeded  to  detail  our  views 
as  to  the  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions and  many  other  advances  in  health 
care,  clinical  nurse  specialists,  and  so 
on — exactly  what  we  did  In  this  bill. 

In  short,  nobody  is  denying  what  the 
President  says,  but  it  simply  is  not  meet- 
ing the  issue  which  is  raised  by  this  bill. 
The  bill  deals  with  a  type  of  nursing  edu- 
cation In  which  we  are  woefully  short 
and  In  which  we  need  the  buttressing 
and  support  which  this  bill  will  give  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  debate  Is 
short.  I  shall  not  try  to  detain  the  Sen- 
ate with  all  of  the  individual  details,  but 
the  essence  of  the  argument  is  this:  It  is 
an  authorization,  not  an  appropriation 
bill.  There  is  no  raid  on  the  Treasury, 
there  is  no  busting  of  the  budget  or  any 
of  those  labels  which  are  sought  to  be 
affixed  to  bills  in  order  to  defeat  them. 
This  holds  together  quite  a  large  number 
of  programs  indispensable  to  the  health 
of  our  people.  The  President  himself  rec- 
ognizes that,  because  he  says  In  here 
what  we  ought  to  do : 

The  Federal  role  In  overcoming  barriers 
to  needed  health  care  should  emphasize 
health  care  financing  programs  such  as  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  for  which  spending  Is 
estimated  at  $22  billion  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  it  is.  But  that 
is  by  no  means,  and  everybody  knows  it. 
the  total  health  package  this  country  not 
only  ought  to  have,  but  urgently  needs. 
The  fact  that  we  spent  $22  billion  does 
not  throw  me,  because  we  just  approved 
$31  billion  for  military  hardware  in  the 
conference  committee,  and  nobody  said. 
"You  have  to  stop  at  $22  billion  if  the 
cost  is  $31  billion  if  that  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  country."  This  is  just 
as  essential  to  the  security  of  the  country. 

Fifteen  of  us  have  just  been  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Really,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  an  outstanding  country,  except  in  its 
military  establishment,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  not  10  feet  tall,  by  a  long  sight, 
in  terms  of  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try'. I  speak  with  the  greatest  respect.  We 
hope  very  much  to  work  out  many  things 
with  them,  and  I  think  we  ^^ill.  But  it  is  a 
country  which,  compared  to  the  United 
States,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  they  do  have, 
and  every  person  in  the  Soviet  Union 
brags  about  it,  is  medical  care.  That  is 
the  one  thing  they  can  point  to  and  pin 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  on.  We  do  not 
have  that;  they  do.  We  do  not  in  the  uni- 
versal measure  that  they  do,  in  terms  of 
equity  to  the  poor  and  those  who  can 
least  afford  it.  When  we  try,  as  in  this 
bill,  which  is  a  monumental  bill  in  terms 
of  tying  together  the  help  for  many 
health  needs,  to  do  the  job,  it  is  knocked 
down. 

We  shall  come  back  with  another  bill ; 
I  know  that.  But  what  is  the  need  for  it? 
Why  go  through  all  the  gyrations  and  the 
risks  and  pain  and  anguish  all  over  again, 
when  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
can,  in  an  afternoon,  do  everything  the 
President  wants  done  and  if  he  does  not 
like  it,  he  can  veto  it? 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  that  I  must  vote  to  override  the  veto 


and  hope  that  the  President  will  pass  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  letter  from  the 
American  Nurses  Association  and  other 
interested  health  organizations  to  the 
President,  urged  him  to  sign  S.  66.  For 
the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  letter  and  its 
enclosures  I  will  vote  to  override  the  veto. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  ANA  letter  and  its  enclosures 
be  printed  in  the  Record  to  assist  my  col- 
leagues in  their  decision  on  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
American   Nurses'  Association,   Inc.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  24. 1975. 
President  Gerald  R.  Foro, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  July  17,  the  Con- 
gress sent  for  your  action,  S.  66,  the  Nurse 
Training  and  Health  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Health  Services  Act  of  1975. 

The  bill  provides  authority  for  the  follow- 
ing programs:  Nurse  Training,  Grants  to 
States  for  Health  Services,  Family  Planning, 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers,  Rape 
Prevention  and  Control,  Migrant  Health 
Centers,  Conmiunlty  Health  Centers,  Home 
Health  Services,  Mental  Health  for  the  Elder- 
ly, Control  of  Epilepsy,  Control  of  Hunting- 
ton's Disease,  Hemophilia  Programs,  National 
Health  Service  Corps. 

Previously,  you  vetoed  two  separate  bills 
providing  for  these  programs. 

The  undersigned  organizations  strongly 
urge  you  to  sign  S.  66.  The  reasons  are  many, 
but  central  to  the  position  of  all  organiza- 
tions are  the  foUowing: 

1.  S.  66  is  1/2  bUllon  less  than  the  pre- 
viously vetoed  bUls,  and  very  close  to  last 
year's  appropriations. 

2.  S.  66,  for  the  most  part,  continues 
existing  programs.  With  few  exceptions  all 
of  the  programs  In  the  bill,  either  service  or 
training,  are  presently  being  operated  with 
crucial  federal  support.  Thus,  the  bill  con- 
tinues existing  federal  policy;  it  does  not 
start  major  new  programs.  Also,  authoriza- 
tions in  S.  66  are  well  below  those  in  the 
expired  legislation. 

3.  All  of  the  programs  In  S.  66,  In  one  way 
or  another,  support  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  people  who  would  otherwise  not 
have  access  to  care. 

4.  In  a  period  of  economic  crisis,  such  as 
the  present,  the  demands  on  health  service 
delivery  programs  are  greater  than  during 
less  stressful  times.  Thus  to  withdraw  sup- 
port for  these  programs  now  woxild  have  a 
very  «!»'rious  adverse  impact  on  those  who 
need  health  care.  For  example,  both  the 
mental  health  centers  program  and  the 
health  centers  programs  have  experienced 
dramatic  increases  In  demands  for  service! 
In  recent  months. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  ma.iy  others, 
we  ask  that  you  sign  S.  66  into  law. 
Sincerely, 

American  Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry, 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nurs- 
ing, 

American  Association  of  Deans  of  Colleges 
of  Nursing, 

American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthe- 
tists, 

American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Serv- 
ices for  Children, 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American  Parents  Committee, 

American  Psychological  Association, 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Psy- 
chology, 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America, 

Friends  of  the  Earth, 

Health  Security  Action  Council. 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
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National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  December.     The     bill     provides     authority  National    Health    Service    Corps — Extends 

National  Association  of  University  Women,  through  fiscal   1977  for  the  following  pro-  the  Corps  program  providing  personnel  to  be 

National   Council   of   Community   Mental  grams:  Nurse  Training,  Grants  to  States  for  utilized  to  Improve  health  service  delivery 

HecUth  Centers,  Health    Services,    Family    Planning,    Com-  to  medically  underserved  populations. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  munlty    Mental    Health    Centers,    Migrant                                          

National  Organization  for  Women,  Health  Centers,  Community  Health  Centerb,  Health  revenue  sharing,  health  services,  and 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  Home  Health  Services,  Mental  Health  for  the  nurse  training — total  funding  by  individ- 

Physicians'    National    Housestaff    Associa-  Elderly,  Control  of  Epilepsy,  National  Cen-  i^al  State  for  S.  66  programs 

tlon,  ter  for  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape,  Con-  (Totals  are  for  the  last  year  for  which  In- 
Planned  Parenthood -World  Population,  trol    of   Huntington's    Disease,    Hemophilia  formation  is  available.) 
United  Auto  Workers'  Union,  Programs,  National  Health  Service  Corps.  Alabama                                              iko  nsi 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  Here's   what   the   various   aspects   of   the  Alaska                                                        -tko^^ 

Zero  Population  Growth,  inc.  bill  do:                                                                         Arizona ""     a  926'm3 

Nurse  Training-Provides  federal  support      Arkansas                            """     7  991   m 

[Prom  the  American  Nurses*  Association,  to  schools  of  nursing  and  nursing  students.      California"!                            4a.' zV',' i^tl 

Inc.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.)  Grants  to  States  for  Health  Services— Ex-      Colorado                               '"     S'T'TO-??* 

BK4SON8  TO  ST7PPORT  ovEREiDE  iF  pbesidknt  ^'^^f ^ ^ ^ * < ** '  authorizations  of  the  Public  Connecticut"::::::::::::::::::  6,'578  sm 

POBO   VCTOM   S.66-HEALTH   Sebvtces  AND  ^^"^    ^ervlce    Act    for    two   years,    revises      Delaware 2  312  299 

NtTRSE  TRAINING  BiLi,  the  planning  and  reporting  procedures,  and      District  of  Columbia 6  364227 

authorizes  funds  for  Hypertension.  -Krift-iHo                                                    ■■«.„' 

I  ^In,  *?^  ^'n-J??  '''"^"  ^^^  P^'l^^^y  Family  Plannlng-Extends  authorizations      ^^^^ J^'  III'  °84 

vetoed  bills  (Dec.  1974)  u^der  Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service      2^1    ?•^I^?!^ 

2.  Authorizations  for  S.  66  are  very  close  to  j^ct                                                                               nawaii 1,  561, 140 

tast  year's  funding   (and  that  is  based  on  community   Mental   Health   Center^Ex-      mf^Z' .I'tlt'T. 

VH^.,fP'!'^P'?f"T  r  '^°^\''°^  f'f°  '°-  tends   and   revises   the    Community   Mental      ""°°^ in'n!^'?°^ 

elude  the  inflation  factor  cost  esc^atlons).  Health  Centers  Act;   encourages  fiscal  self-      l^^^^"^ ^?'a«o'i2^ 

3.  Conference  report  figures  are  $5mUl  on  sufficiency  by  centers:  and  establishes  a  Na-      kJ^' t  III'  o?^ 

1^  than  the  House  Bill  for  Nurse  Training  ^j^^^j  p^^t^J  ,^,  ^j,^  Prevention  and  Control      l^cky"::::::::::::!: 13'  111'  111 

4.'^Senate  Conferees  conceded  on  all  their  ^'j^^^^nt  Health  Centers-Authorizes  plan-     JZ!^*''^ ""~"    {.fes.m 

Tout^wfgroups  have  really  been  cooper-  °*°«  ^'^'^  development,  and  operation  grants     S^^Lnd  " f  111  2 

ative onlSl^  "^          ^        ^  'f^'^l^':?'  *^"T  f^^^^^  ^ p'^'v*""  "''*"''■  M^^L^husetts"::::::::::::":-  iJ  III  S 

6.  some  35  interest  groups  are  interested  "'communif/  Ht«uh'"Tp^?pr'An7>.or,,p«     ^''^'Kan :     e  298!   S 

in  working  to  get  S.  66  signed  or  veto  over-  ,  Community    Health    Centers— Authorizes     Minnesota 7  781  359 

rtdden       «  "^  ^  '  ='"^     «  ^'^  °'  '"'^  ''^^  two  year  planning  and  development  and  op-      Mississippi  e    82  859 

7.  Maldistribution  of  health  personnel  is  ?™"°"  IrTlde  exte^nT^r^iafth   o^r.  «'/,^'      ^"^0"^l   - -  —  13," 869,08? 

dealt  with  in  the  Community  Health  Cen-  ^^^  *°  K.^ii!  ^^nZtrrH  ^J'^fotf           Montana 2  595  988 

ters.  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  and  ^'"'^J°^  h^ uh  Lr.p/i^T^^,rrit!i.T-     Nebraska 4  061  289 

Health  Services  Corps  sections  of  S.  66.  The  ,t«t,^n  !!r^ilL  !^^f  ;;;^  t             t   T            Nevada    1521061 

Nurse  Training  Act  does  promote  better  geo-  f 'Vtw/.l^  t^  ,      ^  h  t     .    f                   t      New  Hampshire 1  les  300 

graphic  dlstrlLtlon  of  In's  in  the  pro%ct  fo  "Svirhome  teauf car°e  vS'L  ^v!s^^^^^       New  Jersef. is.lllltTl 

grants  and  nurse  practitioner  sections  and  In  t;,tfnnIirf»H  ^f^  neaith  care  vis  a  vis  instl-      jjew  Mexico 4, 976  055 

the    ellglbUity   requirements   for   capitation  i«"onaazea  care.                                                         New  York 37  814  955 

grants.  Mental  Health  for  the  Elderly— Establishes      North  Carolina 9  449' 1 19 

8.  There  Is  not  an  oversupply  of  BN's.  An  *  Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  Illness     North  Dakota :                      599  000 

American  Hospital  Association  Survey  showed  ^o""  the  Elderly  for  a  period  of  one  year  to      Ohlo ""  13  947' 327 

38     states    reported     continuing     shortage,  study  and  recommend  policy  for  the  care  and     Oklahoma 7  884  668 

Nursing   homes   In  south    (Ark.   and  Texas  treatment  of  the  mentally-ill  aged  person.         Oregon '                4840  177 

especlaUy)   stUl  seek  waiver  from  HEW  re-  Conmilsslon  for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy—     Pennsylvania :                          33*  483*  258 

quirement  that  one  RN  be  on  staff  of  every  Creates  a  temporary  commission  to  advise      Puerto  Rico "     4' 759*  822 

skilled  nursing  facility  because  they  say  they  the  President  and  Congress  as  to  a  compre-  Rhode   Island...                        ""     3' 515' 752 

cannot  find  RN's.  henslve  plan  for  the  control  of  Epilepsy.  South  Carolina..     ..                           7' 312*  620 

9.  The  Federal  Register  of  July  14,  1975  had  National   Center   for   the   Prevention   and  South  Dakota                                         1592  949 

a  40  paffc  Ust  of  hospitals  critically  short  of  Control   of  Rape— Creates   within   NIMH   a     Tennessee lo' 395' 523 

nurses!  national  center  to  stiidy  the  causes  and  the     Texas .                          28  497  770 

Please  show  your  recognition  that  health  effects  of  rape  and  disseminate  such  Infor-  utah  .:::::::::::::::::::::::::     s!  595!  039 

programs  are  Important — we  need  t/our  vote,  niatlon  to  the  public.                                              Vermont  2,187  932 

Commission  for  the  Control  of  Hunting-     Virginia 5  275  009 

VAm-'irrnrr  ^^'^  Disease— Establishes  a  temporary  com-  Washington  .:::::::::::                   8  116*  054 

r-ACT  OHEET  mlsslon  to  advise  the  President  and  Congress  Wisconsin           .                                     «  162  367 

8.  66 — NUMB  TRAiNiNo  AND  HEALTH  REVENUE  on  a  national  plan  for  the  control  of  Hunt-  Wyoming  .                :                             '  119' ooo 

SHABINO  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1978  ingtOU'S  DlSCaSC.  WCSt    Virginia:::::.:::::::                    3    624'  092 

Congress  is  clearing  and  sending  to  the  Hemophilia  Program — Establishes  a  hemo-      Guam   : '    4oiooo 

President     legislation     combining     several  phllia  diagnosis  and  treatment  program  un-     Virgin  Islands 286!  000 

health  programs  that  were  pocket  vetoed  last  der  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.                         Outlying  Area  U.S II.     5,  583^  012 

S.  66  COMPARED  TO  PREVIOUS  BILLS  AND  EXPIRED  PUBLIC  UWS 
I  (In  millions  of  dollars) 


Last  year 

authorized  Continuing 

under  re&vlution  > 

expired  fiscal  year 

legislation  1975 


1st  year 

authorized 

by  vetoed 

bills 

(12-1974) 


1st  year 

authorized 

byS.66 


Nurse  Training  Act J248 

Health  revenue  sharing 90 

Family  planning 201. 750 

Community  mental  health  centers.. 197.6 

Rape  prevention  and  control (•) 

Migrant  health  centers 30 


$119. 1 
90 

100.615 
» 213. 5 

3.7?> 


23. 


J187. 0 
160.0 

216.5 

149.0 

10.0 

S0.0 


{161 
100 
»15 
176 

103.75 
7 
39 


Last  year 

authorized  Continuing 

under  resolution  > 

expired  fiscal  year 

legislation  1975 


1st  year 

authorized 

by  vetoed 

bills 

(12-1974) 


1st  year 

authorized 

byS.  66 


Community  health  centers J205 

Diseases  borne  by  rodents 

Home  health  services 

Hemophilia  programs 

National  Health  Service  Corporations 25 

Total 997. 35 


{196. 648 

W 

<*? 

0) 

17. 131 


$260.0 

»38.0 

15.0 

8.0 

(•) 


{220 

•  20 

10 

7 

30 


760.744 


1, 093. 5 


888.75 


>  Continuing  resolution  means  actual  funding  level  based  on  fiscal  year  1973  or  1974  depending  on 
program  expiration  date.  No  appropriation — bills  expired. 
I  Hypertension. 
*  Includes  carryover  funds. 


•  New  program. 

•  Includes  some  other  CDC  programs. 
<  No  vetoed  bill. 
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Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  also 
to  urge  the  override  of  the  President's 
veto  of  Senate  bill  66  for  the  reasons 
given  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  a  couple 
more. 

As  has  been  explained  by  them,  Senate 
bill  66  authorizes  the  extension  of  vari- 
ous important  health  programs  includ- 
ing community  mental  health,  commu- 
nity health  centers,  migrant  health,  and 
the  National  Health  Service  Ctorps.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  some  new  programs, 
Including  the  one  sponsored  and  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  cospon- 
sored  by  me  relating  to  rape  prevention. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  I  wrote  the 
President  urging  that  he  sign  S.  66.  I 
think  that  was  good  advice,  because  the 
programs  contained  in  S.  66  are  needed 
and  important  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  na- 
tional polling  companies  took  a  poll,  and 
it  showed  that  the  No.  1  concern  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  is  ill  health,  and 
the  No.  1  hope  of  people  of  this  country 
is  good  health.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
important  priority  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
tremendous  advances  in  medical  science 
that  we  have  achieved  are  deliverable  to 
the  people  of  this  country  equitably,  at  a 
price  that  they  can  afford. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  very  good 
sense  to  continue  the  kind  of  programs 
that  are  contained  in  Senate  bill  66  and 
also  to  fund  those  that  are  new  author- 
izations. 

The  President  has  made  some  interest- 
ing points.  For  example,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  community  mental 
health  programs  have  been  successful, 
but  the  administration  seems  to  be  say- 
ing that  the  Federal  role  in  these  types 
of  programs,  after  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful, should  cease.  I  point  out  to  the 
administration  that  there  is  probably  no 
time  when  it  is  more  dlflBcult  for  local  and 
State  governments  to  pick  up  the  cost 
of  these  programs  than  at  the  present.  In 
addition,  present  financing  mechanisms 
for  the  most  part  do  not  cover  or  cover 
inadequately  mental  health  programs. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
eral role,  rather  than  ceasing,  must  con- 
tinue. So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  valid  reason  for  vetoing  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  also  think  we  should  be  concerned 
about  the  manpower  problem  that  has 
existed  in  the  health  delivery  system  of 
this  country.  I  think  we  are  concerned 
about  the  distribution  of  health  person- 
nel by  geography  and  by  specialty. 

I  think  we  are  also  concerned  about 
the  problem  that  we  misuse  the  talents  of 
our  highly  trained  and  skilled  personnel. 
We  have  recognized  the  need  for  nurses 
and  that  the  existing  and  expended  roles 
for  them  in  delivering  health  care  to  our 
citizens.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  be  upgrading  and  expanding 
the  Federal  role  in  training  nurses  in  this 
country,  rather  than  trying  to  minimize 


it.  Dean  Murphy  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  has  told  me  that  the  extension 
of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  high  quality  pro- 
grams and  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  Maryland. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  authorizations,  for  the  most  part,  are 
for  continuing  existing,  effective  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  conference  com- 
mittee tried  to  meet  the  President's 
rightful  fiscal  concerns.  The  final  bill  was 
$5  million  below  the  House  figure  and 
some  $500  million  below  last  year's  ve- 
toed measure. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  makes  very  good  sense  to  continue  the 
kind  of  programs  authorized  in  S.  66.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  He  has  been  an  extreme- 
ly active  Member  in  this  whole  manpower 
area  in  medicine. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  bill  for 
all  the  reasons  raised  by  the  Senators 
from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  66.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for 
their  statements  in  behalf  of  this  most 
important  health  matter  and  whole- 
heartedly endorse  their  position  as  well 
as  the  reasons  for  their  position. 

There  is  no  question  that  health  care 
should  rank  among  the  highest  of  our 
Nation's  priorities  for  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  United  States  ranks  far  be- 
hind over  progressive  nations  in  the 
world  in  the  amount  of  money  expended 
for  health  care  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product. 

The  President's  veto  is  based  more  on 
the  grounds  of  programmatic  differences 
than  the  amoimt  of  money  authorized  in 
the  bill,  although  he  does  question  that 
amount.  As  far  as  the  amoimt  concerned 
there  is  some  question  as  to  the  possible 
budget  violation.  However,  any  possible 
errors  can  be  corrected  when  we  con- 
sider the  appropriation  for  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  in  support  of  his  veto  he 
states  that  without  further  Federal  help 
we  can  expect  to  increase  the  number 
of  registered  nurses  by  50  percent  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years  and  for  that  reason 
argues  that  we  do  not  need  the  authori- 
zations for  capitation  and  construction 
included  in  this  bill.  This  observation  by 
the  President,  while  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect, indicates  contrary  to  what  the 
President  intended  a  considerable  defi- 
ciency in  our  nurse  training  program. 
The  need  for  registered  nurses  is  at  least 
50  percent  lower  than  the  number  work- 
ing today  to  say  nothing  of  what  we  will 
need  10  years  from  now.  The  50  percent 
increase  which  the  President  boasts  of 
is  only  an  average  of  5  percent  per  year 
for  the  next  10  years  which  would  barely 
meet  tl  -^  increase  in  nursing  care  man- 


dated by  expected  increases  In  popula- 
tion during  the  same  period  of  time 
based  on  the  assumption  we  have  an  ade- 
quate number  of  trained  nurses  today. 
Furthermore,  when  you  consider  the 
number  of  health  care  proposals  now 
pending  including  national  health  insur- 
ance, and  with  adoption  of  only  the  mod- 
ified proposal  of  national  health  insur- 
ance advocated  by  the  President  him- 
self, the  increased  number  of  trained 
nurses  needed  will  be  far  in  excess  of 
those  which  the  President  seems  to  feel 
will  be  suflacient. 

In  fine,  Mr.  President,  it  appears  that 
the  President  bases  his  veto  of  S.  66  on 
inaccuracies  with  regard  to  our  projected 
needs  and  in  the  President's  difference 
in  philosophy  with  regard  to  health  care. 
The  principles  of  S.  66  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
substantial  votes  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  body  will,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
show  the  President  that  we  adhere  to 
the  tenants  of  our  philosophy  with  re- 
gard to  health  care. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  he  has  taken  my  words  out  of  my 
mouth  and  I  want  to  support  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Health 
Subcommittee  to  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  override  the  veto  of  this  bill. 
This  is  a  vital  measure  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services  in  this  country. 

In  brief,  S.  66  extends  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977  the  nurse  training  authori- 
ties contained  in  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  with  some  additions  and  modifi- 
cations. In  addition,  the  bill  extends  for 
2  years,  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  pro- 
grams for  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, which  I  have  been  very  personally 
interested  in,  migrant  health  centers, 
which  I  know  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  has  long  been  active 
in,  community  health  centers,  and  pro- 
grams of  family  planning. 

Under  the  bill  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta  will  now  include  a 
program  for  the  control  of  diseases  borne 
by  rodents. 

The  bill  establishes  a  demonstration 
program  of  startup  grants  to  home 
health  agencies,  a  Committee  on  Mental 
Health  and  Illness  of  the  Elderly,  a  cen- 
ter within  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  to  deal  with  rape  prevention 
and  control,  temporary  commissions  to 
draw  up  a  national  plan  for  the  control 
of  epilepsy  and  Himtington's  disease,  and 
a  new  hemophilia  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  essential  bill. 
It  covers  a  very  large  segment  of  the 
whole  health  and  mental  iiealth  effort. 
I  regret  very  much  that  the  President  has 
vetoed  this  bill. 

I  think,  in  all  good  conscience,  we 
should  override  the  veto  and  make  it 
clear  that  health  legislation,  health  care 
and  mental  health,  Is  a  top  priority  in 
this  Nation,  and  I  think  a  vote  to  override 
the  veto  will  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  Senator  STArroRB. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Earlier  this  week  I  took  the  floor  in 
the  Chamber  to  urge  that  the  President 
sign  the  bill,  S.  66,  and  I  regret,  as  others 
do,  that  he  vetoed  it  Instead.  I  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  what  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Schweikzr 
of  Pennsylvania,  said  just  before  I  got  the 
floor. 

It  is  with  a  rather  heavy  heart  that 
I  find  myself  in  opposition  to  what  the 
President  has  done  here,  but  I  feel  it 
my  duty  on  behalf  of  all  of  these  im- 
portant programs  that  are  in  S.  66  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  the  President  cmce  again  has 
put  the  ax  to  legislation  that  is  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

Hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  S.  66,  the  Nurse  Training 
and  Health  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  This 
legislation  had  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  77  to  14,  and  the  House 
had  passed  its  version  of  this  bill  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  My  colleagues  will  recall 
that  similar  bills  passed  by  the  93d  Con- 
gress were  pocket-vetoed. 

This  leaves  our  health  care  system  in 
pretty  shoddy  shape,  and,  frankly,  I  find 
this  veto  unconscionable. 

This  bill  included  a  2-year  extension 
of  established  HEW  programs  whose  au- 
thority has  expired.  If  this  Congress  fails 
to  override  this  bill,  we  can  say  we  helped 
to  kill  legislation  which  includes  sup- 
port for  approximately  600  community 
mental  health  centers,  more  than  100 
neighborhood  health  centers,  and  mi- 
grant health  projects. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  includes  vital 
authorization  to  continue  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program,  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  recruiting 
physicians  for  medically  imderserved 
rural  communities.  And  it  includes  vital 
support  for  the  nursing  profession.  The 
Nurse  Training  Act  makes  it  possible  for 
disadvantaged  nursing  students  to  make 
their  way  into  the  health-care  field, 
where  their  assistance  is  so  urgently 
needed. 

A  very  modest  amount,  some  $73  mil- 
lion, is  devoted  to  new  programs  which 
would  provide  support  in  the  areas  of 
hemophilia  treatment,  rape  prevention 
and  control,  hypertension  screening,  and 
home  health  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  imderstand  what  is  on  the 
President's  mind.  Last  year  he  pocket- 
vetoed  similar  legislation,  so  Congress 
went  back  to  the  drawing  boards  to  try 
to  come  up  with  a  compromise  he  would 
accept.  The  bill  that  was  vetoed  this 
morning  would  cost  $500  million  less  than 
last  year's  proposals,  but  no,  this  is  not 
enough.  Well,  I  wonder  what  in  heaven's 
name  is  enough? 

I  just  want  to  have  it  on  the  record 
that  I  find  the  President's  act  to  be  im- 
conscionable,  foolish,  and  irresponsible. 

We  simply  cannot  even  begin  to  meet 


the  health  care  needs  of  our  people  if 
we  cannot  rely  on  one  oimce  of  support 
from  the  Executive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
to  prepare  for  a  definitive  override.  It 
looks  as  if  we  bear  the  whole  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  the  needs  of  our 
people  are  met.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  we  will.  Indeed,  correct  this  enor- 
mous mistake. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  with  the  President's 
decision  to  veto  S.  66,  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Nurse  Training  Act.  For  over  2 
years,  the  Congress  has  attempted  to 
work  with  the  administration  to  reach 
an  agreed-upon  course  of  action  with 
respect  to  the  very  vital  health  programs 
contained  in  this  legislation.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  administration  has  rejected 
our  efforts.  But  our  concern  today  ^ould 
rest  less  with  the  disapproval  of  our  ac- 
tions by  the  Executive  and  more  with 
those  who  are  boimd  to  suffer  as  a  result 
of  this  veto. 

Because  of  this  latest  Presidential  veto, 
communities  and  population  groups 
across  America  which  urgently  need 
community  health  centers,  family  plan- 
ning programs,  mental  health  services 
will  be  forced  to  continue  without  even 
basic  care  simply  because  those  services 
will  not  be  available. 

Because  of  this  veto,  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape  which  I  sponsored  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  be  established. 

Because  of  this  veto,  home  health  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  and  the  medically  in- 
digent will  remain  only  a  distant  goal 
while  we  continue  to  provide  institutional 
care  for  older  Americans  in  nursing 
homes  and  expensive  hospitals. 

Because  of  this  veto,  the  problems  of 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
are  affected  by  epilepsy,  Huntington's 
disease,  hemophilia  will  remain  largely 
ignored. 

This  veto  means  that  Federal  support 
for  America's  schools  of  nursing  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  nursing  students 
is  no  longer  a  serious  concern  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  those  who  wish  to  serve  in  medically 
underserved  areas  through  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Health  Services  Corps, 
this  veto,  in  effect,  closes  the  door. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  heeded  the 
President's  suggestion  that  the  authori- 
zation levels  in  the  bill  which  he  pocket 
vetoed  last  December  were  too  high  from 
his  point  of  view.  The  pending  bill  has 
been  reduced  by  $0.5  billion.  But  even 
our  reduction  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  executive  branch.  Despite  the  care- 
fully documented  cases  for  a  national 
response  to  the  national  health  problems 
Identified  in  S.  66,  the  White  House 
focuses  on  their  "categorical"  natm-e  as 
if  that,  in  and  of  itself,  is  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  a  veto. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
Congress  to  assert  its  concern  for  the 
health  status  of  the  American  people.  We 
can  do  this  by  overriding  the  President's 

veto.     

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
veto  of  S.  66  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  suggests  a  sensitivity 


in  the  administration  not  for  the  poor, 
the  ill,  the  disabled,  or  the  medically 
imderserved,  but  for  its  own  narrow 
view  of  our  fractured  economy  and  what 
to  do  about  it. 

In  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility,  the 
President  has  overlooked  social  respon- 
sibiUty. 

And  he  has  done  so  in  the  face  of  ex- 
ceptional congressional  efforts  to  scale 
down  the  authorizations  for  the  vital 
programs  contained  in  S.  66,  efforts  to 
accommodate  the  President's  wishes  to 
restrain  Federal  spending,  and  efforts  to 
seek  some  grounds  of  cooperation  with 
the  President  on  essential  domestic  leg- 
islation. 

We  have  gone  the  last  mile  to  find 
common  groimds;  we  have  reduced  the 
authorizations  by  $538  million  from  the 
levels  of  previous  bills  for  these  purposes 
to  which  the  President  objected  and  ex- 
ercised a  pocket  veto  late  last  year.  We 
have  reduced  the  authorizations  by  22 
percent  from  the  levels  he  found  unac- 
ceptable last  December. 

Yet,  this  biU  is  vetoed,  and  the  Senate 
now  faces  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  the  President  was  wrong  in  ve- 
toing it.  In  my  mind,  there  is  no  scin- 
tilla of  a  doubt  that  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  S.  66  is  not  an  omnibus 
collection  of  new  spending  programs. 
Virtually  all  of  the  programs  to  which 
this  legislation  relates  expired  on 
June  30,  1974 — more  than  a  year  ago. 
Since  then,  the  Congress  ha"  expended 
a  tremendous  amoimt  of  energy  in  an 
effort  to  revise  and  extend  these  vital 
programs  and  to  seek  an  accommodation 
with  the  administration  on  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  funding. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
new  initiatives  contained  in  this  bill. 
There  are,  but  they  are  important  ini- 
tiatives, limited  in  scope  and  austerely 
funded,  for  coping  with  rape,  epilepsy, 
Huntington's  disease,  and  hemophilia 
and  for  developing  new  approaches  to 
home  health  services  and  mental  illness 
among  the  aged. 

Nevertheless,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
body  of  this  legislation  is  addressed  to 
long-standing  programs  to  improve  pub- 
lic health  services:  to  strengthen  family 
planning  services;  to  support  community 
mental  health  centers,  community  health 
centers,  and  migrant  health  centers;  to 
strengthen  nm-se  training  programs;  and 
to  extend  the  compassionate  contribu- 
tions of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  to  medically  imderserved  commu- 
nities in  inner  cities  and  rural  areas. 

If  it  Is  the  President's  intention  to 
terminate  any  of  these  vital  programs, 
such  as  the  community  mental  health 
centers  programs  which  have  become 
absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
so  many  Americans,  then  he  is  wrong 
to  persist  in  his  intention  at  this  time. 
If,  as  he  contends,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  no  longer  afford  to  provide 
financial  support  in  these  Instances,  the 
States  and  local  communities  are  in  far 
worse  condition  to  be  able  to  assume  the 
new  financial  burden.  They  are  fiscal 
captives  of  a  national  economic  strategy 
that  has  drained  away  their  revenues  in 
the  recession  and  refuses  either  to  stimu- 
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late  economic  activity  with  job -creating 
programs  or  to  consider  providing  the 
Federal  assistance  without  which  these 
programs  will  surely  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  these  are 
difficult  times  for  millions  of  Americans, 
particularly  the  9  million  jobless  persons 
searching  in  vain  for  productive  em- 
ployment and  facing  the  prospect  of 
bankruptcy.  But  we  must  also  be  mind- 
ful of  the  worsening  difficulties  of  the 
least  fortunate  among  us  who  look  to 
their  Government  to  provide  them  with 
essential  services  they  could  not  other- 
wise afford. 

To  abandon  them  now  in  this  time  of 
greatest  need  would  be  tragic,  and  our 
decision  here  on  the  motion  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  these  vital  pro- 
grams will  say  much  to  them  about  what 
they  can  expect  in  the  difficult  days 
ahead  from  their  National  Government. 

Let  the  message  be  one  of  compassion 
and  understanding  that  goes  forth  from 
the  Senate  today.  Let  us  vote  to  enact 
S.  66  notwithstanding  the  President's 

veto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is,  shall  the  bill  pass, 
the  objection  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

All  time  has  been  yielded  back,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  vote 
"aye"  is  to  override? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. To  vote  "aye"  is  to  override  the 
veto. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats,  clear  the  aisles.  The  Senators  will 
carry  their  conversations  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 

The  clerk  will  resume. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
clerk  will  resume. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senators  clear  the  well. 
The  Senators  will  take  their  seats.  The 
clerk  will  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
BroEN) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Bttrdick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 


Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
f rcHn  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington), are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Micliigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr,  Burdick)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  67. 
nays  15.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  337  Leg.] 
YEAS— 67 


Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Allen 

Hathaway 

Pas  tore 

Baker 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Huddles  ton 

Pell 

Beau 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Bentsea 

Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Javlts 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Case 

Leahy 

Stafford 

CbUes 

MagnuEon 

Stennls 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stone 

Culver 

McClellan 

Taft 

Dole 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Fong 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Ford 

Montoya 

WUliams 

Gravel 

Moss 

Young 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskle 

HaskeU 

Nunn 

NAYS— 15 

Brock 

Oarn 

McClure 

Buckley 

Grlffln 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Wmiam  L 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Tower 

Fannin 

Laxalt 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Blden 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Percy 

Burdick 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Church 

Long 

Symington 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  67,  and 
the  nays  15.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  bill,  on  reconsideration, 
is  passed,  the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
•nONS.  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8070)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  sundry  independent  executive  agen- 
cies, boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  A<rTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  with  a 
time  Umitation  on  the  rollcall  vote  of  10 
minutes,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote 
on  final  passage  on  H.R.  8070. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  HUD  appropriation  bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Which  is  the  HUD  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding,  while  we  have  had 
third  reading  on  that  bill,  we  have  not 
used  up  the  time.  There  are  two  Senators 
who  would  Uke  a  short  colloquy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  was  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  the  vote  immediately  fol- 
low the  vote  on  the  override  of  the  veto. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   we    be   per- 
mitted to  take  10  minutes  that  I  may 
yield   briefiy   to   Senator   Muskie   and 
Senator  Domenici. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  object. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  suspend.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  This  is  a  10-minute 
rollcall  vote.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order 
so  that  the  rollcall  can  be  completed. 
The  Senators  will  take  their  seats.  This 
is  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  order.  The  clerk  will  resume. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn)EN) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  .  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73, 
nays  7.  as  follows. 
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(BoUctai  Vote  No.  338  Leg.] 
YEAS— 73 


July  26,  1975 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Pong 
Ford 
Gravel 
Griffin 


Brock 
Curtis 
Gam 

Helms 


Bayh 

Beilmon 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Chiles 

Church 

Eastland 


Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Blagnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCleUan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 7 

Laxalt 
Scott, 
WUllam  L. 


Muskie 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Spar  km  an 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


Tower 


NOT  VOTING — 19 

Morgan 

Nelson 

Percy 

Stevens 

SjTnington 


Glenn 
Goldwater 
Hart,  PhUip  A. 
Hartke 

Javlts 


Long 
Metcalf 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  8070)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William  Van 
Ness,  Mr.  Grenville  Garside,  and  Mr. 
James  Vaughn  may  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing measures  which  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  take  up  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  They  are  going  over. 


ORDER  FOR  POSTPONEMENT— 
S.  2173  AND  S.  391 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  con- 
sideration of  S.  391,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  and  S.  2173,  a  bill 
to  fully  explore  and  develop  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves,  be  postponed  until 
next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder,  before 
the  Chair  rules  on  that  request,  if  we 
might  delay  the  matter  and  have  some 
discussion  concerning  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  next 
two  measures  that  were  programed  for 
today,  S.  391  on  mineral  leasing  and  S. 
2173  on  naval  petroleum  reserves,  go 
over  until  next  week. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  whip  jaeld? 
1  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING     AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT-INDE- 

PENDENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS^ 1976— APPOINTMENT  OP 
CONFEREES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  and  cleri- 
cal corrections  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  8070. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insists  on  its  amendments  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Beall)  appointed 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE  ACT 
OP  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1281,  which  the  clerk  v/ill 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1281)  to  improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  depository  institu- 
tions in  home  financing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

SHORT   TrtLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975". 

FINDING    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  depository  Institutions  have  sometimes 
failed  to  provide  adequate  home  financing  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basU  for  all  neighbor- 
hoods within  the  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods from  which  the  institutions  receive 
deposits. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
the  citizens  and  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  with  sufficient  information  to  enable 
them  to  determine  which  depository  institu- 
tions are  filling  their  obligations  to  serve  the 
housing  needs  of  the  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  they  are  located. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

( 1 )  the  term  "mortgage  loan"  means  a  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  loan  as  defined  un- 
der secUon  3  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974. 


(2)  the  term  "depository  Institution" 
means  a  person  who  is  m  the  bvislness  of 
making  federally  related  mortgage  loans; 

(3)  the  term  "census  tract"  means  a  cen- 
sus tract  as  established  and  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Oovernors  of   the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

MAINTENANCE   OP   BECORDS   AND   PUBLIC 
DISCLOSURE 

Skc.  4.  (a)(1)  Each  depository  Institution 
which  has  a  home  office  or  branch  office  lo- 
cated within  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  con^)Ue  and 
make  available,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  to  the  public  for  Inspec- 
tion and  copying  at  each  office  of  that  in- 
stitution the  following  Information: 

(A)  The  number  and  total  dollar  amount 
of  mortage  loans  made  by  that  institution 
which  were  outstanding  as  of  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  of  that  institution. 

(B)  The  number  and  total  dollar  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  made  by  that  institution 
during  such  year. 

(2)  The  information  required  to  be  main- 
tained and  made  avaUable  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  also  be  itemized  in  order  to  clearly 
and  conspicuously  disclose  the  following: 

(A)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  for 
each  item  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  by 
census  tract,  for  borrowers  under  mortgage 
loans  secured  by  property  located  within  that 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

(B)  The  number  and  dollar  amount  for 
each  Item  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  br 
county,  for  all  such  mortgage  loans  nrhlch 
are  secured  by  property  located  outside  that 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

(b)  Any  Item  of  information  relating  to 
mortgage  loans  required  to  be  maintafned 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  further  item- 
ized in  order  to  di?close  for  each  such  item— 

(1)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  which  are  insured  under 
title  11  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  which 
are  guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  made  to  mortgagors  who  did 
not,  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  mort- 
gage,  intend  to  reside  In  the  property  secur- 
ing the  mortgage  loan. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
r^ulatlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  These  regula- 
tions may  contain  such  classifications,  dif- 
ferentiations, or  other  provisions,  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof, 
or  to  facilitate  compliance  therewith. 

(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  enfor-^ed 
under — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board; 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) ,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation; 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Lean  In- 
surance  Corporation),   In  the  case   of   any 
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institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provi- 
sions; 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Pedertd 
credit  union. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by 
any  agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of 
Its  powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  powers 
under  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b),  each  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  in  that  subsection  may 
exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  imposed  under 
this  Act,  any  other  authority  conferred  on 
it  by  law. 

(d)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  Act  Is  specifically  committed  to  some 
other  Government  agency  under  subsection 
(b),  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  en- 
force sucn  requirements.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  its  functions  and  powers  under 
the  Federal  TTade  Commission  Act,  a  viola- 
tion of  any  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  a 
requirement  Imposed  under  that  Act.  All  of 
the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  are  available  to  the  Com- 
mission to  enforce  compliance  by  any  person 
with  the  requirements  imposed  under  this 
Act,  Irrespective  of  whether  that  person  Is 
engaged  In  commerce  or  meets  any  other 
jurisdictional  tests  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon  Act. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  Issue 
regiilatlons  under  this  Act  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  desig- 
nated In  this  sectloti  to  make  rules  respect- 
ing its  own  procedures  In  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  requirements  imposed  imder 
this  Act. 

RELATION    TO    STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  does  not  annul,  alter, 
■or  affect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  from  complying 
with  the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  with  respect  to  public  disclosure 
and  recordkeeping  by  depository  Institutions, 
except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are 
inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  Incon- 
sistency. The  Board  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  Inconsistencies  exist.  The 
Board  may  not  determine  that  any  such 
law  Is  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  If  the  Board  determines  that  such 
law  requires  the  maintenance  of  records  with 
greater  geographic  or  other  detail  than  Is 
required  under  this  Act,  or  that  such  law 
otherwise  provides  greater  disclosure  than 
Is  required  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  de- 
pository institution  within  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  If  It  determines  that,  under 
the  law  of  such  State  or  subdivision,  that 
institution  is  subject  to  requirements  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  Imposed  under 
this  Act. 

STTTDIES 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Board,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry 
out  a  study  to  determine — 

(1)  the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  re- 
quiring depository  Institutions  located  out- 
side standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  make  disclosures  comparable  to 
those  required  by  this  Act; 

(2)  the  feasibility,  cost,  and  usefulness 
of  requiring  all  Institutions  covered  by  this 


Act  to  disclose  by  geographical  location  the 
source  of  savings  deposits; 

(3)  the  practicability  of  requiring  dis- 
closure of  the  average  terms  and  downpay- 
ment  ratios  of  mortgage  loans  by  geograph- 
ical location;  and 

(4)  the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  other  types  of  lending 
data,  such  as  small  business  and  home  Im- 
provement loans. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  also  study  and  ana- 
lyze, in  a  sample  of  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  of  differing  characteristics 
to  be  selected  by  the  Board,  the  use  to  which 
the  data  disclosed  under  this  Act  Is  put 
by  local  government  agencies,  community 
groups,  and  other  Interested  parties  in  such 
areas.  The  Board  shall  also  analyze  the  Im- 
pact of  the  availability  of  lending  data  In 
the  selected  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas,  including  such  questions  as  whether 
and  to  what  extent  mortgage  lending  In 
older  neighborhoods  Increased  as  a  result 
of  disclosure,  and  whether  any  lending  insti- 
tutions altered  their  lending  patterns,  and 
any  change  in  default  or  foreclosure  rates. 

(c)  A  report  on  the  studies  under  this 
section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  measure  is  limited  to 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  with  1  hour 
on  any  amendment  and  20  minutes  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point 
of  order. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  will  suspend  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
who  are  standing  in  the  aisles  will  please 
take  their  seats  or  remove  themselves  to 
the  cloakroom.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  will  proceed. 


BUDGET    COMMITTEE     COMMENTS 
ON  S.  66  AND  H.R.  8070 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sought 
recognition  between  the  two  roUcall 
votes  just  taken  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing my  colleagues  information  bearing 
upon  Uie  second  of  those  two  votes,  but 
unfortunately,  apparently  I  had  not  been 
sufficiently  alert  to  insure  that  I  would 
have  the  time  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion when  it  might  have  been  most  use- 
ful. As  the  Senate  knows,  I  have  tried  to 
give  the  perspective  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  spending  bills,  and  I  think  that 
there  are  some  points  that  ought  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  S.  66  and  H.R.  8070 
which  we  have  just  taken  that  may  be 
useful  in  the  future. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  vote 
overriding  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Nurse  Training  Act:  As  was  brought  out 
in  the  debate  S.  66  is  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. As  such,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  its 
impact  on  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution.  Nevertheless,  it  has  implica- 
tions for  future  expenditures  which  I 


think  the  Senate  might  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  as  we  act  upon  the  various  appro- 
priations bills  which  provide  for  the 
health  function. 

The  budget  resolution  did  provide  some 
leeway  in  the  health  function  for  new  leg- 
islative health  initiatives.  If  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  sup- 
ported by  Uie  Senate  as  a  whole,  to  utilize 
a  portion  of  those  funds  toward  S.  66, 
then,  of  course,  that  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Congress.  But  the 
Senate  cannot  fully  fund  that  legislation 
and  all  other  health  legislation  which  is 
pending  and  imderway.  At  some  point, 
each  Senator  will  have  to  make  choices 
between  health  priorities.  Further  we 
will  have  to  make  a  decision  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  stay  under  the 
target  set  in  the  budget  resolution.  I 
want  to  give  the  Senate  some  indication 
of  what  the  orders  of  magnitude  are. 

The  total  of  spending  legislation  which 
has  not  yet  been  reported  in  the  Senate 
and  the  authorizing  legislation,  which  in- 
cludes S.  66,  is  foimd  on  page  33  of  this 
week's  Senate  budget  scorekeeping  re- 
port. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
applicable  page  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FUNCTION  550:  HEALTH 

TABLE     C-SELECTED     ADDITIONAL     LEGISLATION' 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  year  1976 


New 

budget 

authority 


Estimated 
outlays 


Spending  legislation  not  yet  reported  in 

the  Senate  and  not  requested  by  the 

President: 

National  health  insurance (S.  3/3  600  S. 
1438 'H.R.  1  H.R.21/H.R.  3328  H  R. 
5990'H.R.  6222).  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. Dollar  amounts  represent 
Ist-year  start-up  costs  only 0.1  0.1 

Total,    spending    legislation   (to 
table  A,  linelll.A) .1 A 

Authorizing  legislation: 
A.  Through CongressorpassedSenate: 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1975  (S. 
66'H.R.  41H/H.R.  4115  HR. 
4925).  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  Dollar 
amounts  represent  increase 
over  President's  budget  re- 
quest   .6  .6 

8.  Reported  in  Senate: 

None 

0.  Not  yet  reported  in  Senate: 

Proposals  now  being  considered 
by  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  (no  bills  yet  in- 
troduced): 
—Heart  and  lung  research.. 

— Biomedical  research. 

— Communicable  disease/ 
venereal  disease.'health 
education/clinic  labora- 
tory regulation 

Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975 
(H  R  5546)  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  Dollar 
amounts  represent  increase 
over  President's  budget  re- 
quest   .2  .2 

Total,  authorizing  legisla- 
tion(totabteA,linelll.B).  1.6  I.9 


.5 
.2 


.1 


.5 
.2 


>  See  note  to  table  B,  p.  14. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  total  estimated 
budget  authority  for  both  spending  and 
authorizing  legislation  which  would  have 
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to  be  funded  If  finally  enacted  into  law  is 
$1.7  billion.  Of  that,  S.  66  if  fully  funded 
would  use  $600  million. 

The  second  subject  on  which  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comments  is  with  re- 
spect to  H.R.  8070  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  bill,  which  we 
have  just  approved. 

H.R.  8070  appropriates  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  eight  other  smaller 
agencies. 

Six  functional  categories  of  the  budget 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  bill.  They  are: 
commerce  and  transportation;  commu- 
nity and  regional  development;  income 
security;  general  science,  space  and  tech- 
nology; natural  resources,  environment 
and  energy;  and  veterans'  benefits  and 
services. 

The  appropriations  in  this  bill  are 
generally  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Budget  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  in  May.  But  a  few  comments  are 
needed  in  regard  to  the  functional  tar- 
gets affected  by  the  bill. 

The  first  point  relates  to  section  8  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  programs.  Com- 
pared to  the  budget  proposals  of  the 
President,  H.R.  8070  decreases  budget 
authority  in  this  area  by  $25.4  billion. 
This  enormous  decrease  in  budget  au- 
thority is  accounted  for  principally  by  a 
reduction  in  the  administration's  budget 
request  for  certain  multiyear  housing 
programs.  Instead  of  providing  budget 
authority  for  these  programs  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis,  the  President  requested 
this  year  all  the  budget  authority  pos- 
sible for  the  maximum  40-year  life  of 
the  programs.  The  result  is  that  the 
President's  budget  requested  $26.1  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  the  section  8 
assisted  housing  program  in  this  fiscal 
year  when,  in  fact,  most  of  this  budget 
authority  will  not  be  used  until  far  into 
the  future.  In  the  meantime,  program 
changes  and  revised  reestimates  may 
lower  the  total  budget  authority  required 
for  these  programs. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  com- 
merce and  transportation  fimction.  The 
bill  seems  to  exceed  the  budget  resolu- 
tion's target  by  $5.1  billion  in  budget 
authority,  although  this  apparent  add-on 
does  not  affect  the  outlay  totals  antici- 
pated in  the  budget  resolution.  The  ap- 
parent add-on  is  due  to  a  procedural 
technicality.  Last  May  when  we  adopted 
the  budget  resolution,  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1975  had  not  yet  been 
passed.  We  expected  that  it  would  pass 
but  did  not  know  when  that  would  hap- 
pen, although  we  anticipated  that  it 
would  occur  in  time  for  the  budget  au- 
thority to  be  credited  to  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  therefore,  we  made  provision  only 
for  the  outlays  expected  to  be  derived 
from  the  housing  bill  and  not  for  any 
budget  authority,  which  we  expected  to 
appear  in  1975.  Since  the  bill  did  not 
pass  imtil  fiscal  year  1976  we  have  now 
credited  this  authority  to  1976.  I  want 
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to  emphasize  that  in  terms  of  outlays, 
H.R.  8070  is  consistent  with  the  budget 
resolution  in  the  commerce  and  trans- 
portation function. 

Finally,  the  last  point  relates  to  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  services.  H.R.  8070 
appropriates  $17.8  billion  for  veterans— 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  new 
budget  authority  included  in  this  bill. 
These  amounts,  taken  together  with 
other  foreseeable  spending,  will  put  us 
over  the  congressional  budget  target  for 
veterans'  spending.  If  my  colleagues  will 
turn  to  page  37  of  this  week's  Senate 
budget  scorekeeping  report,  which  dis- 
plays the  veterans'  benefits  and  services 
spending  targets,  they  will  see  that  the 
congressional  budget  targets  for  that 
function  are  $18.0  billion  in  authority 
and  $17.5  billion  in  outlays.  Our  budget 
resolution  accepted  the  administration's 
anticipated  upward  reestimates  of  $0.7 
billion  for  mandatory  spending  pro- 
grams, one-half  of  what  these  reesti- 
mates have  turned  out  to  be.  So,  we  have 
received  $18.1  billion  in  Presidential  re- 
quests to  date,  which  include  $1.4  billion 
in  recent  budget  amendments — reesti- 
mates of  $1.2  billion  for  readjustment 
benefits,  plus  $0.2  billion  for  compensa- 
tion and  pensions. 

Today's  bill  contains  $17.8  billion  for 
veterans,  leaving  $0.3  billion  which  is 
covered  by  other  appropriation  bills.  If 
we  assume  that  the  $0.3  billion  will  be 
appropriated,  we  will  reach  a  new  figure 
for  budget  authority  of  $18.1  bilUon, 
which  exceeds  our  target  by  $0.1  billion. 

In  addition,  the  table  shows  manda- 
tory spending  authority  from  previous 
years  of  $400  million  which  would  bring 
budget  authority  up  to  a  level  of  $18.5 
billion,  or  $500  million  over  the  target 
set  in  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 
This  figure  allows  for  funding  of  none  of 
the  additional  congressional  initiatives 
in  the  veterans'  area  which  have  either 
passed  both  Houses  or  are  now  pending 
and  which  would  add  another  $700  mil- 
Uon.  Because  of  all  of  these  factors  the 
Congress  may  need  to  take  another  look 
at  the  veterans'  target,  as  well  as  other 
targets  which  have  been  affected  by  re- 
estimates. Such  a  review  may  or  may 
not  lead  to  a  decision  to  exceed  any  of 
the  targets,  but  is  clearly  required  be- 
cause of  substantial  imderestimation  by 
the  executive  branch  of  mandatory 
spending  In  the  President's  budget. 

May  I  make  this  point,  in  addition, 
that,  even  at  the  time  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution,  we  were  aware 
of  underestimates  in  mandatory  spend- 
ing in  the  President's  budget,  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  hold  to  a  $60 
billion  deficit. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, Senator  Bellmon,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Budget  Committee,  sup- 
ported me  in  this  effort.  We  undertot* 
to  point  out  those  underestimates  to  the 
Senate,  when  we  made  the  comparison 
between  the  President's  deficit  figure 
and  the  congressional  deficit  figure. 

We  were  not  able  to  make  much  of  an 
Impact  with  that  point,  and  I  am  includ- 
ing the  press.  Even  today,  we  still  hear 
about  the  $7  billion  or  $8  billion  differ- 
ence between  the  President's  deficit  and 


the  congressional  deficit,  with  no  men- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  underestimates 
in  mandatory  spending  programs.  Tlie 
reestimates  of  $1.4  billion  for  veterans' 
programs  is  a  good  example  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  underesti- 
mates originate  in  the  executive  branch 
yet  we  on  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
try  to  anticipate  what  they  might  be  but 
we  have  not  really  been  able  to  develop 
that  kind  of  insight. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  ought 
to  eat  these  imderestimates  by  cutting 
back  on  other  programs  in  order  to  ab- 
sorb the  amount  of  money  that  is  in- 
volved. To  do  that  would 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  do  that  in  many 
cases  would  have  the  effect  of  eliminat- 
ing worthwhile  programs  v/holly  as  the 
result  of  pressure  from  an  unforeseen 
source  of  budgetary  procedure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  for  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  an- 
other indication  of  the  great  significance 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  which  helps  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  to  take  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible position,  to  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  fact  is  that  as  to  the  bill  that  we 
just  passed,  as  far  as  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  concerned,  we  are  under 
the  budget  by  about  $7  million.  The  in- 
crease over  the  original  budget  estimate 
which  we  provided  is  only  what  is  re- 
quired by  entitlement.  So  we  had  no  dis- 
cretion whatsoever  except  with  regard 
to  this  request  for  an  additional  $13.1 
million  for  sending  out  education  and  ■ 
pension  checks,  and  so  forth. 

The  point  is,  as  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  that  the  administra- 
tion has  badly  underestimated  the  de- 
mand in  these  programs  and  what  is 
going  to  happen  under  the  entitlement. 
There  is  nothing  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations could  do,  in  fact,  nothing 
the  Senate  could  do,  or  Congress  could 
do,  to  hold  it  down,  but  the  estimates 
have  been,  one  might  say,  far  too  opti- 
mistic, because  they  estimated  we  would 
require  far  less  than  we  did.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  pohit.  With  respect  to 
those  Items  in  the  budget  that  were  con- 
trolling, the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  within  the  budget  figures.  With 
respect  to  these  uncontrollable  items,  we 
are  caught  in  the  pressure  of  underesti- 
mates that  originated  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  what  I 
wanted  to  say  at  this  time. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  point.  I  really  think  it  is  essen- 
tial to  give  the  Senate  as  much  infor- 
mation as  we  can  on  what  is  Involved  in 
this  budgetary  process  if  we  are  to  earn 
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the  support  and  the  confidence  of  the 

Senate. 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE  ACT 
OF    1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1281)  to  improve 
public  understanding  of  the  role  of 
depository  institutions  in  home  financ- 
ing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  aware  that  S.  1281  was  going  to  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  this  quickly.  As 
the  ranliing  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect to  be  informed  more  than  a  minute 
or  two  ahead  of  time  when  a  bill  for 
which  I  have  some  responsibility  is  going 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  I  was  not 
so  informed. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  Senate 
was  going  to  take  up  S.  391  and  then  S. 
2173,  and  then,  if  there  were  any  time 
remaining  in  the  legislative  day.  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  1281.  Somehow,  S. 
391  and  S.  2173  dropped  through  the 
cracks;  and  while  I  was  in  my  ofiBce,  I 
was  informed  that  S.  1281  had  been  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  take  any 
constructive  action  on  S.  1281  at  this 
moment.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  the  leadership  on  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  taking  up  this  meas- 
ure. It  was  my  understanding,  original- 
ly, that  it  would  be  put  over  until  Mon- 
day, that  there  were  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  it,  that  there  were  some  ab- 
sent Senators  who  had  an  interest.  Sena- 
tor Garn,  who  has  an  amendment  of  par- 
ticular significance,  is  here,  but  I  beUeve 
he  expected  that  the  matter  would  be 
carried  over  until  Monday.  Staff  mem- 
bers stayed  around  for  a  while,  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  bill  might  be  taken 
up;  but  when  it  became  apparent  that  it 
would  not  be,  according  to  what  we  un- 
derstood the  schedule  to  be,  they  de- 
parted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
probably  will  have  to  have  a  little  discus- 
sion for  a  while.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  move  to  any  kind  of  real  deliberative 
action  on  this  measure  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  makes  a  very  good 
point.  He  certainly  should  have  been  in- 
formed, and  we  should  not  have  pro- 
ceeded without  his  consent,  under  these 
circumstances. 

We  are  imder  a  time  limitation,  so  we 
will  have  to  proceed  to  act  on  this  bill 
one  way  or  the  other,  tinless  we  can  per- 
suade the  leadership  to  consider  laying 
it  aside,  postponing  it  somehow  until 
Monday.  I  would  support  the  Senator 
from  Texas  in  that  view,  if  that  is  his 
position. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  have  a  quoriun  call, 
without  the  time  being  charged  against 
either  side.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 


TURKISH  REACTION  TO  REFUSAL 
TO  RESUME  AMERICAN  ARMS 
SHIPMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order.  The  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats  and  refrain  from  audible  conversa- 
tion. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wanted  to  read, 
Mr.  President,  a  news  item  that  everyone 
may  have  read  already.  Of  course,  we 
know  the  action  that  the  House  took  on 
the  matter  of  removing  the  arms  em- 
bargo against  Turkey,  and  this  is  a  reac- 
tion to  that.  It  says: 

The  Turkish  Government  declared  today 
that  bilateral  defense  treaties  with  the 
United  States  were  "no  longer  valid"  and 
ordered  activity  halted  at  the  20  American 
military  Installations  In  Turkey  beginning 
Saturday. 

The  Cabinet  took  the  step  In  reaction  to 
the  223-206  vote  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Thursday  against  resuming 
American  arms  shipments  to  this  NATO 
country.  The  Ford  administration  had  sought 
a  partial  lifting  of  the  arms  ban  imposed  In 
February  because  of  the  Turkish  Invasion  of 
Cyprus. 

The  Decision,  broadcast  by  the  state  radio 
and  television  while  the  cabinet  continued 
to  meet,  said  all  U.S.  military  installations 
on  Turkish  soil  would  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Turkish  Armed  Forces. 

A  special  status  was  designed  for  the 
strategic  air  base  with  nuclear  bombers  at 
Incirlik,  in  southeast  Turkey.  The  announce- 
ment said  all  activity  at  Incirlik  not  relating 
to  Joint  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance would  be  halted.  It  did  not  elaborate. 

The  United  States  has  about  7,000  military 
men  stationed  in  Turkey.  Besides  the  Incirlik 
base,  the  U.S.  Installations  consist  of  Intel- 
ligence gathering  radar  stations  which  pro- 
vide surveillance  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Some 
are  small  stations  with  five  or  six  men. 

The  statement  said  the  bilateral  defense 
treaties  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States,  under  which  the  installations  were 
set  up,  were  no  longer  valid. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  this  a  serious 
matter  and  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  United  States  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

It  is  bad,  of  course,  it  is  too  bad,  that 
the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
that  set  this  off  back  at  the  time  of  the 
movement  into  CsTJrus  could  not  be 
worked  out,  but  it  has  not  been  worked 
out.  At  least,  things  were  moving  along, 
and  the  Senate  some  time  back  voted 
favorably  for  removing  the  arms  em- 
bargo against  Turkey. 


Unfortunately,  the  House  would  not 
follow  suit,  and  so  we  are  in  this  pitiable 
state  of  having  one  of  the  key  North 
Atlantic  AUiance  members,  located  in 
the  most  strategic  position  of  any  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  nations,  virtual- 
ly out  of  that  alliance  and  refusing  even 
to  let  the  American  installations — and 
we  have  Installations  on  the  soil  of 
Turkey — remain  there. 

I  do  hope  it  can  be  worked  out.  The 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  may  be  enabled 
to  remain  strong,  but  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  to  which  we  ought  to  give 
serious  attention. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  gladly. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

In  my  view,  the  action  in  the  other 
body  on  tliis  matter  is  perhaps  the  most 
unfortunate  decision  made  in  the  long 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  I  think 
it  represents  a  misconception  of  the  issue 
and  I  do  not  rise  to  speak  in  defense  of 
any  other  nation  whatsoever. 

Tliere  is  no  question,  ol  course,  that 
the  original  aggression  was  on  tlie  part 
of  Turkey.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
positions  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  each 
country  have,  in  public  at  least,  been 
very  far  apart.  Thei-e  i.3  no  question 
about  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised 
in  this  country  by  thorouglily  concerned 
and  reputable  citizens  under  the  belief 
there  would  be  action  proposed  by  the 
President  somewhat  harmful  to  Greece. 
If  I  tliought  so.  I  would  certainly  have 
voted  other  than  I  did  in  the  Senate.  But 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  helpful  to 
Greece  or  to  Greek  people  for  their 
neighbor,  Turkey,  to  be  seized  of  what 
is  one  of  the  largest  nuclear  agglomera- 
tions of  material,  and  that  means  of  nu- 
clear power,  in  the  world. 

It  is  so  great,  in  fact,  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  determines  to  apply 
these  installations  under  the  Turkish 
regime,  Turkey  becomes  one  of  the  larg- 
est nuclear  powers  in  the  world,  and  I 
would  not  have  thought  that  was  what 
Greece  would  want. 

I  would  not  think  it  woiUd  be  what 
Israel  would  want,  since  those  were  very 
helpful  at  the  time  of  the  Yom  Kippur 
war. 

What  the  other  body  has  done  has 
been  to  damage  the  security  of  Israel,  and 
to  damage  the  security  of  the  very  people 
they  were  most  anxious  to  help,  and  that 
is  the  Greeks. 

I  have  to  speak  out  like  this  even 
though  I  know  where  the  votes  are  and 
I  know  that  the  votes  are  responsive,  at 
least  by  a  margin  of  16  votes,  to  those 
groups  who  have  honestly  beUeved  that 
they  could  be  helpful  in  this  situation  by 
denying  the  Turks  arms  and  materiel 
which  the  Turks  have  paid  for,  which 
were  stored  in  this  country,  and  on  which 
the  Turks  were  paying  storage. 

I  can  understand  and  sympathize  with 
our  reason  for  arriving  at  these  conclu- 
sions, but  very  often  reasoning  of  one 
kind  evolves  into  results  of  another  kind. 
I  think  it  is  terribly  unfortunate.  If  I 
lived  in  Greece  today,  I  would  be  very 
much  concerned  about  the  danger  of  a 
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great  nuclear  power  adjoining  my  fron- 
tiers. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  ttiat  ways  can 
be  found  for  reconsideration  of  tliis 
action. 

It  may  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  Tur- 
key from  NATO.  It  unhinges  our  anchor 
in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  same  time 
the  other  anchor  of  Portugal  is  in  danger 
of  being  unhinged. 

It  weakens  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  weakens  the  security  of  Greece. 
I  cannot  see  how  it  helps  anybody,  any- 
where, anyplace,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
to  designate  it  as  the  most  unfortunate 
action  I  have  seen  taken  in  either  House 
of  the  Congress  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  do  hope  a  means  of  reconsideration 
can  be  found,  and  I  speak  as  one  who 
holds  two  decorations  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece.  I  think  they  recognize 
that  I  am  their  friend.  I  think  they  rec- 
ognize that  I  have  made  their  fight  for 
them  in  other  matters,  and  earlier  mat- 
ters relating  to  Cyprus,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  relationships  with  Greece  and 
other  neighboring  countries,  and  they 
have  recognized  my  efforts  in  that  regard. 
I  can  certainly,  therefore,  have  a  right 
to  be  called  a  true  friend  of  Greece.  But 
true  friendship  for  Greece,  I  think,  is 
best  shown  by  concern  for  their  security. 
And  their  security  is  as  important  today 
as  never  before.  Turkey  is  already  en- 
gaged in  an  aggressive  move  in  Cyprus 
without  question,  and  all  of  us  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  tragic  situation  of  the 
Cypriot  refugees,  but  we  are  not  helping 
them  through  political  actions  which 
have  a  directly  reverse  effect  of  that 
which  was  sincerely  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comment  by  Howard  K 
Smith,  of  ABC,  entitled  "House  Vote  on 
Turkey  Produces  High  Cost,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comment— House  Vote  on  Turkey  Produces 
High  Cost 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith,  ABC) 
The  cost  of  the  House's  refusal  to  renew 
arms  shipment*  to  Turkey  U  being  counted 
up  here  and  It  runs  high.  The  main  over- 
looked coat  Is  m  Intelligence  about  Russia 
Turkey  Is  packed  with  our  equipment  for 
monitoring  all  developments  In  Russia  In- 
cluding troop  movements:  now  it's  estimated 
25  percent  of  ovu  surveUlance  capacity  In  the 
world  goes  out  of  action. 

Second  Is  the  conventional  military  cost 
Last  April  Russia  held  the  biggest  combined 
naval  and  air  maneuvers  ever  held,  code 
named  Okaon.  Though  maneuvers  covered 
all  the  seas  of  the  world,  first  priority  was 
given  to  the  oil  routes  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
whence  free  Europe  gets  nearly  aU  Its  fuel 
the  route  of  the  super  tankers  down  around 
South  Africa  and  the  route  of  the  smaller 
tankers  through  Suez  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. While  Russia  revealed  the  value  of 
her  many  new  bases  along  all  those  routes 
we  now  lose  one  main  one  to  counter  Russia 
In  Turkey. 

The  third  cost  Is  the  lost  h(^)e  for  a  Cyprus 
settlement  and  the  renewal  of  NATO's 
southern  end.  Turkey  which  by  possession 
has  9  points  of  the  law  now  will  not  negoti- 
ate. Greece  which  needs  the  settlement 
can't  have  It  unless  by  war.  Since  Turkey's 
■rmed  force  Is  about  double  Greece's,  that 
ta   virtually  out.  It  seems  an  odd  self-de- 


feating way  to  run  foreign  policy  in  a  time 
when  our  power  Is  In  retreat  all  over  the 
world  and  Russia's  Is  on  the  move  that  we 
have  a  Congressional  democracy  and  Con- 
gress has  decided. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  think  that  what  the  House  did  is 
tragic.  I  think  the  long-range  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  are  some- 
thing that  we  would  rather  not  contem- 
plate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  acted  in  a 
manner  that  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
national  interest. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
thumbed  its  nose  at  the  national  inter- 
est, has  thumbed  its  nose  at  the  poten- 
tial for  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  for  maintaining  our  de- 
fense parameters  as  far  from  our  own 
shores  as  possible  and  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  potential  adversaries. 

I  think  that  the  primary  influence  has 
been  domestic  politics.  Domestic  politics, 
do  not  worry  about  the  consequences  to 
the  country,  think  about  the  conse- 
quences to  our  own  political  forces,  and 
I  think  this  is  too  bad. 

Holding  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  does 
not  mean  enough  to  me  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  national  interests  and  to  national 
security  for  the  sake  of  playing  a  little 
clever  domestic  politics. 

I  admire  Greek-American  citizens. 
They  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
this  country.  Most  of  them  are  my 
friends.  They  have  supported  me  in  my 
past  elections.  They  are  afflicted  with 
some  grave  misconceptions  and  I  think 
too  much  emotionalism  on  this  particu- 
lar issue  and  their  lobby  has  been  most 
effective,  indeed. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  was 
absolutely  correct  when  he  said  this  mil- 
itates against  the  best  interests  of 
Greece.  Try  to  get  a  Cyprus  settlement 
now  that  we  have  thrown  Turkey  out  of 
the  lodge. 

Beyond  that,  what  about  the  interests 
of  the  United  States? 

We  have  been  denied  an  important  In- 
telligence-gathering capability.  We  will 
be  denied  the  opportimity  to  monitor  So- 
viet naval  movements.  We  will  be  denied 
some  forward  bases  that  are  of  grave  im- 
portance to  us. 

We  find  nuclear  weapons  Incarcerated 
in  that  country  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  so  effectively  pointed  out, 
would  make  Turkey  a  great  nuclear 
power  should  she  decide  to  impound  these 
weapons  and  use  them  for  her  own 
purposes. 

If  I  were  the  Greeks,  I  would  be  ter- 
rorized over  this  prospect. 

Let  us  look  to  our  friends,  the  Israelis. 
Anyone  who  purports  to  be  a  friend  of 
Israel  that  voted  against  resumption  of 
aid  to  Turkey  Is  a  crass  hypocrite,  he  is 
no  friend  to  Israel. 


It  is  Turkey  that  lays  athwart  the  So- 
viet Union,  Syria,  and  Iraq.  The  Turks  do 
not  want  to  be  driven  in  the  arms  of 
radical  Moslems,  but  the  prospect  now 
that  we  have  acted  as  we  have  In  this 
punitive  measure  toward  an  old  ally  is 
likely  to  serve  that  function. 

This  imperils  Israel  considerably,  and 
let  any  purported  friend  of  Israel  try  to 
justify  the  need  to  vote  against  the  re- 
sumption of  aid  to  Turkey. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  imperil  Israel; 
we  have  imperiled  the  intelligence- 
gathering  capability  of  the  United 
States;  we  have  alienated  an  old  ally; 
we  have  virtually  destroyed  the  southern 
fiank  of  NATO,  and  we  have  endangered 
the  6th  Fleet.  Having  done  what  the 
House  has  done,  having  done  what  we  in 
the  Congress  have  done,  I  think  we 
should  give  very  serious  consideration  to 
withdrawing  the  6th  Fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean.  With  Turkey  driven 
away,  with  Greece  out  of  the  command 
structure  of  NATO  and  denying  us  home 
porting,  with  the  instability  of  the  Italian 
situation,  with  the  fact  that  Portugal  is 
under  the  effective  control  of  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Azores  potentially  to  be 
denied  to  us,  we  must  withdraw  our  de- 
fense perimeter,  ultimately,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  pass — and  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  not — to  our  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  We  have,  in  addition  to  every- 
thing else,  jeopardized  the  gallant  men 
and  ships  of  the  6th  Fleet. 

Let  us  understand  what  we  do  when 
we  play  politics  with  foreign  policy. 

Yes,  we  can  rightfully  say  the  Con- 
gress must  play  a  greater  role  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  for- 
eign policy.  But  if  we  are  going  to  be 
irresponsible,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be 
so  afflicted  by  domestic  political  consid- 
erations, we  do  not  deserve  to  play  a  role 
in  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.    BAKER.    If    the    Senator    will 

yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  time?  I  have  run  out 
of  all  of  my  time  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  remarks  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I  did 
hear  the  very  excellent  presentation -by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  In  part. 
I  serve  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  America's  evolving  new  for- 
eign policy  and  the  mechanism  by  which 
we  go  about  reexamining  It,  reestablish- 
ing it,  and  putting  in  place  a  new  and 
viable  foreign  policy  for  this  country.  I 
suspect  it  is  the  first  really  new  one  since 
World  War  n.  But  in  light  of  these_de- 
velopments,  *:he  Turkey  aid  cutoff,  the 
recent  letter  by  many  of   us   in  this 
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Chamber,  well-intentioned  although  dis- 
ruptive in  Its  force,  the  letter  of  76  Sen- 
ators supporting  aid  to  Israel,  in  light  of 
the  debate  that  is  now  ongoing  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  in  the 
public  forum  on  the  appropriateness  of 
honoring  a  commitment  to  supply  de- 
fensive weapons  to  Jordan — In  light  of 
these  developments  I  begin  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  fully  understands  and  has 
responsibly  gone  about  the  business  of 
trying  to  be  a  responsible  partner  in  that 
task  of  reexamining  and  reestablishing 
a  current  and  relevant  foreign  policy. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  vote  in  the  other  body. 
I  would  not  presume  to  advise  them  on 
the  appropriateness  of  their  action,  ex- 
cept I  would  venture  to  estimate  that  the 
coni^equences  will  be  very  real,  indeed, 
and  very  grave,  possibly. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  Turkey  as  an  ally  to  the  United 
States.  The  wide  variety  of  facilities  and 
services  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  in  Tur- 
key was  described  very  eloquently  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  Congress  will  advise  and  con- 
sent with  the  President  in  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  Congress  should 
also  be  mindful,  however,  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  President  Is 
in  charge  of  the  formulation  and  the 
implementation  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  very  much  fear  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  advising  together  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President,  or 
in  some  cases  that  the  Congress  has  not 
been  in  tune  with  the  admonition  of  the 
executive  department  on  the  conse- 
quences of  our  acts. 

Put  in  the  vernacular  of  the  times, 
I  am  afraid  we  have  goofed,  not  just  In 
one  or  two  but  in  three  or  four  cate- 
gories of  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  got  together  and 
started  having  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  foreign  policy  just 
as  I  have  often  counseled  that  they  have 
a  decent  respect  for  our  opinion  In 
foreign  policy. 

It  Is  time  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  executive  department  stopped 
seeinj?  each  other  In  an  adversary  role 
in  foreign  policy.  We  are  all  citizens  of 
th""  same  country  and  we  better  try  to 
lonnulate  this  new  foreign  policy  to- 
gether and  not  as  antagonists. 

T  t^iink  personally,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  very  much  hope,  the  other  body  will 
still  rescind  their  action  on  the  Turkish 
aid  cutoff  and  that  we  can  repair  the 
damage  that  has  been  done.  I  think  we 
can.  I  voted  against  the  aid  cutoff,  not- 
withstanding there  are  distinguished 
Tennesseans  who  counseled  me  to  the 
contrary;  not  to  inject  an  undue  per- 
sonal note,  but  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vice of  my  sister's  husband — ^I  have  a 
great  brottier-In-law — and  that  is  not 
easy,  friends.  I  did  it  not  because  I  am  a 
moral  giant  but  I  did  it  In  terms  of  the 
destiny  of  this  country. 

We  are  in  no  position  to  pass  on  the 


moral  integrity,  adequacy,  or  sufficiency 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  another  country. 
We  are  in  a  position  only  to  judge  within 
general  parameters  what  is  best  for  the 
United  States,  within  the  limitations  of 
general,  human,  moral  conduct.  Beyond 
that,  we  cannot  order  the  foreign  policy 
of  another  coimtry.  We  can  only  attend 
to  the  future  of  this  one.  Goodness  knows, 
that  is  enough. 

I  think  the  debate  and  these  state- 
ments at  this  time  are  very  important. 
I  hope  they  will  be  heeded  not  only  by 
the  other  body  but  by  our  friends  abroad, 
including  the  Turks,  whom  I  have  cau- 
tioned to  think  carefully  on  the  conse- 
quences of  their  action^.  I  can  under- 
stand their  anger,  their  animosity  to- 
ward us  at  this  time,  but  there  Is  still 
hope  and  I  hope  they  will  be  cautious.  I 
hope  they  will  think  a  little.  I  suggest 
that  there  may  still  be  time,  then,  to 
repair  the  damage. 

I  hope  the  statements  by  the  Turkish 
Government  that  they  are  assuming  com- 
mand of  American  installations  there 
does  not  mean  what  it  might  mean,  and 
that  over  this  weekend  and  beyond  we 
can  find  an  amicable  settlement  to  the 
many  problems  that  confront  us.  I  hope 
we  can  salvage  our  alliances  in  that  part 
of  the  world  because  they  are  vital. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  just  want  to  say  this: 
Of  course,  the  Senator  is  eminently  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  it  is  not  our  job  to 
be  trying  to  write  policy  for  Turkey  or 
for  any  other  country.  We  have  a  big 
enough  job  to  take  care  of  our  own  policy 
with  reference  to  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Being  for  Turkey,  to  use  that  language, 
does  not  mean  being  against  Greece.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Greece  stands  to  profit 
by  Turkey  being  strong.  I  hope  that  this 
situation  may  ease  itself  and  may  even- 
tually pass  away.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  allowing  us  this  time. 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1281)  to  improve 
public  understanding  of  the  role  of  de- 
pository institutions  in  home  financing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  consumed  by  the  quorum 
call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  Mr.  Bob  Barnett  of  my  staff  be 
given  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  observe  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  whose 
time  shall  the  quorum  call  be  charged? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  colloquies  on  the  Turkish 
aid  question  not  be  charged  against  the 
time  allowed  for  debate  on  S.  1281. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  just  like  to 
observe  that  those  were  three  of  the  best 
speeches  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  would  hate  to  have  them  relegated 
to  a  place  of  nonimportance. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  They  were  important, 
but  not  important  to  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  that  they  were  non- 
germane  to  the  debate  on  S.  1281,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  the  time  on  S.  1281. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure,  S.  1281, 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1975,  provides  a  very  gentle  remedy — 
disclosure — to  a  very  serious  national 
problem,  tlie  extreme  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing mortgage  credit  in  older  urban 
neighborhoods.  The  popular  term  for  this 
problem  Is  "redlining,"  which  is  a  mis- 
leading term,  because  it  wrongly  suggests 
that  banks  or  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations have  secret  maps  with  red  lines 
drawn  around  certain  undesirable  neigh- 
borhoods. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  whether 
anybody  has  drawn  red  lines  on  maps, 
but  the  committee  does  have  \ery  per- 
suasive evidence  that  mortgage  money  is 
very  hard  to  get  in  older  neighborhoods, 
in  many  cities  and  even  suburbs.  During 
4  days  of  hearings  last  month,  the 
committee  heard  extensive  testimony 
from  witnesses  representing  communities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  heard 
from  community  leaders,  public  officials, 
mayors,  a  Governor,  and  simply  from 
citizens  of  these  neighborhoods.  And  they 
told  a  consistent,  familiar  story : 

Many,  if  not  most  lenders — ^banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  alike — 
tend  to  be  reluctant  to  lend  mortgage 
money  in  older  urban  neighborhoods.  Let 
me  be  clear,  I  am  not  talking  about 
slums,  but  sound,  attractive  convenient 
neighborhoods,  which  are  now  becoming 
even  more  attractive  to  many  people  be- 
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cause  of  the  energy  shortage  and  the 
high  cost  of  new  housing. 

Unfortunately,  many  lenders  fail  to 
appreciate  the  attractiveness  of  this  sort 
of  housing.  And  obviously.  In  the  long 
run,  maintenance  of  existing  housing  is 
at  least  as  important  as  new  construc- 
tion, if  the  goal  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  home  for  all  Americans  is  ever 
to  be  achieved. 

But  our  financial  institutions  seem  to 
disdain  these  older  communities,  espe- 
cially if  they  happen  to  be  integrated, 
or  adjacent  to  poorer  neighborhoods. 

The  committee  has  found  that  a  home 
buyer  is  likely  to  confront  a  dual  credit 
market.  He  can  get  very  attractive  fi- 
nancing— 5  or  10  percent  down  pasrment 
and  25  or  30  years  to  pay — if  he  buys  a 
new  home  in  a  distant  suburb;  but  if  he 
Inquires  about  an  older  house  in  a  close- 
in  neighborhood,  the  bank  may  demand 
a  third  down,  tind  a  15-year  mortgage. 
The  extreme  irony  is  that  often  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
located  in  these  older  neighborhoods 
draw  their  deposits  from  precisely  those 
communities  that  cannot  get  loans.  Why 
do  they  do  this?  Well,  many  lenders 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  marginally  safer 
to  put  their  loans  in  the  suburbs,  even 
though  that  judgment  is  often  irrational 
and  arbitrary. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1281  addresses  the 
problem  simply  by  requiring  lenders  to 
tell  the  community  where  their  money 
is  going.  I  believe  that  if  depositors  are 
able  to  leam,  through  disclosure,  which 
local  lenders  are  treating  the  community 
fairly,  lenders  will  become  more  ac- 
countable. 

They  will  have  a  kind  of  competition 
for  responsibility  and  for  commimity 
service,  community  availability. 

ITie  lenders  will  not  find  it  quite  so 
easy  to  export  the  community's  savings 
even  while  the  community  is  starving  for 
mortgage  credit. 

Some  financial  institutions  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  they  are  chartered 
to  serve  a  particular  locality.  That 
means  loan  service  as  well  as  deposit 
service.  But  judging  by  some  of  the  in- 
dustry testimony  we  received  and  the 
mountains  of  mail  from  the  lobbyists, 
some  banks  and  S.  &  L.'s  take  the  position 
that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  ignore 
the  credit  needs  in  their  own  service 
areas  if  a  higher  rate  of  return  or  a  more 
attractive  deal  is  available  elsewhere. 
They  call  that  the  free  flow  of  capital. 
S.  1281  would  use  the  power  of  market 
competition — competition  for  the  saver's 
dollar — to  encourage  lenders  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  in  their  own  backyards.  The  In- 
formation disclosed  under  S.  1281  would 
also  provide  information  to  municipal 
oflBcials  concerned  with  housing,  on  the 
effects  of  local  credit  flows. 
Here  is  how  the  legislation  works: 
Every  depository  institution — meaning 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association, 
and  so  forth — is  required  to  set  up  a 
public  record  file  that  is  available  for 
public  inspection  and  copying.  The  dis- 
closure statement,  presumably  In  the 
form  of  a  chart,  must  indicate  the  niam- 
ber  and  dollar  amount  of  mortgages 
made  by  that  lender  during  the  previ- 
ous year,  broken  down  by  census  tract. 


The  information  is  further  broken  down 
to  show  loans  made  to  owner-occupants, 
or  to  absentees,  and  it  also  must  break 
down  conventional  versus  FHA  and  VA 
loans. 

The  requirement  only  applies  to  in- 
stitutions located  in  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas — that  is  the  big 
cities,  by  and  large — where  two-thirds  of 
the  population  reside. 

If  a  lender  inside  an  SMSA  makes 
loans  outside  that  SMSA,  those  need  be 
broken  down  only  by  coimty,  and  the 
committee  has  an  amendment  that 
would  modify  that  to  State. 

With  this  information,  depositor  can 
find  out  whether  the  bank  or  the  savings 
and  loan  is  giving  reasonable  service  to 
the  community.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
lender  has  any  obligation  to  make  loans 
in  some  pre-determined  ratio  to  the  de- 
posits he  gets.  And  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  legislation  does  not  require 
lenders  to  make  unsound  loans.  At  the 
same  time,  a  lender  that  is  chartered  to 
serve  a  community  does  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  some  service  to  that  com- 
munity. He  should  not  arbitrarily  reject 
loan  applications  from  sound  credit  risks 
on  sound  houses  simply  because  he  does 
not  like  the  neighborhood,  or  because  he 
fears  It  may  at  some  future  time  decline. 
Often,  that  prediction  by  a  lender 
turns  in  to  the  reality,  because  it  becomes 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  When  the 
neighborhood  cannot  get  mortgage  cred- 
it, property  values  drop;  new  home- 
owners cannot  move  in  because  they  can- 
not get  mortgages.  Eventually,  the 
neighborhood  starts  to  deteriorate  and 
so  the  lender  can  say:  See,  I  told  you  so. 
I  want  to  address  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  S.  1281,  because  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  panicky  reaction  by  an  in- 
dustry to  such  a  benign,  simple,  easy 
proposal. 

First,  we  are  told  that  we  have  the 
cause  and  effect  backwards.  Lenders  do 
not  cause  the  decline;  they  merely  react 
to  it.  Well,  that  is  a  half-truth.  Obviously, 
there  are  multiple  causes  of  urban  de- 
cline. But  when  a  lender  rejects  a  sound 
house  and  steers  the  home  buyer  to  the 
suburbs,  he  clearly  accelerates  the  de- 
cline of  the  older  neighborhood. 

The  industry  mail  I  am  receiving  in- 
sists that  redlining  does  not  exist,  that 
lenders  only  decide  whether  to  approve 
loans  based  on  prefectly  objective  cri- 
teria. Now,  anybody  who  has  attempted 
to  get  a  loan  In  recent  years  in  a  city 
neighborhood  that  was  built  before 
World  War  n  knows  that  this  just  Is  not 
true.  As  Senator  Oarn,  our  esteemed  and 
distinguished  member  of  the  committee, 
who  has  been  extremely  active  In  this  and 
diligent  on  this  bill,  as  he  has  on  every 
bill  we  had  since  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  as  he 
said  repeatedly  during  our  hearing: 

Anybody  who  says  redlining  does  not  exist 
Insults  my  intelligence. 

Senator  Garn  is  absolutely  correct. 

"Hie  committee  even  found  that  upper 
middle  Income,  elegant  suburbs  Uke  Oak 
Pait,  HI.,  have  trouble  finding  mortgage 
money  because  the  housing  was  tuilt 
50  years  ago,  and  the  neighborhood  h-;;; 
become  integrated.  This  Is  a  proud  com- 


munity, with  a  unique  architectural 
heritage  and  a  tradition  of  homeowner- 
ship.  I  dare  say,  some  of  the  50-year-old 
homes  in  places  like  Oak  Park  will  out- 
last some  of  the  crackerbox  housing 
built  last  year.  But  even  in  Oak  Park,  the 
local  savings  and  loan  associations  want 
very  high  downpayments  and  short  pay- 
back  terms,  if  they  make  loans  at  all. 
One  such  institution  told  a  customer 
that  the  Oak  Park  branch  accepted  de- 
posits, but  did  not  make  loans.  According 
to  one  of  our  witnesses,  that  Institution 
actually  deleted  the  "and  loan"  from  its 
sign  that  read  Such  and  Such  Savings 
and  Loan. 

And  the  story  is  the  same  on  the  West 
Side  of  Milwaukee,  in  whole  sections  of 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Los  Angeles,  Boston, 
and  most  of  America's  older  cities. 

So  redlining  does  exist,  and  though  It 
certainly  is  not  the  cause  of  urban  de- 
cline, it  can  turn  otherwise  viable  neigh- 
borhoods into  slums. 

Then,  we  heard  that  this  bill  would 
be  terribly  expensive,  that  it  would  work 
to  hurt  the  very  people  it  was  designed 
to  help,  because  these  staggering  costs 
would  be  passed  along  to  consumers,  and 
would  result  in  higher  Interest  rates.  We 
asked  the  American  Bankers  Association 
to  study  the  question,  and  the  ABA  re- 
cently reported  back  that  the  average 
cost  would  be  about  $200  per  bank  per 
year  and  a  few  cents  really  for  each 
mortgage. 

There  is  no  question  about  It.  The 
cost  is  minimal  and,  as  I  say,  this  is  not 
the  estimate  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin; this  is  the  estimate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  which  would 
certainly  be  disinclined  to  understate  the 
cost. 

Incidentally,  the  trade  daily,  "The 
American  Banker"  recently  published  a 
fascinating  article  entitled  "California 
Experience  Challenges  Anti-redlining 
Arguments  Used  By  Lenders."  I  will  in- 
clude the  entire  article  for  the  Record, 
but  here  is  one  paragraph  from  this 
trade  paper  that  editorially  opposes  this 
bill. 

Two  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
used  by  mortgage  lenders  to  oppose  antl- 
redllnlng  measures  elsewhere  In  the  nation 
are  being  seriously  questioned  by  California 
legislators,  regvUators  and  consumer  activists 
after  an  examination  of  existing  practices 
here. 

The  existing  practice  Is  the  fact  for  10 
years.  State-chartered  savings  and  loans 
have  been  required  by  CaUfomla  law  to 
report  by  census  tract  their  loan  origina- 
tions monthly.  S.  1281,  Incidentally  re- 
quires disclosures  yearly.  The  cost,  for 
monthly  reporting,  Is  only  $2,000  annual- 
ly for  the  largest  institution  in  the  State. 
And  the  article  goes  on  to  quote  the  ex- 
ecutive direct  of  the  State  trade  associa- 
tion, the  California  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  that  the  cost  of  prospective  cen- 
sus tract  disclosure  would  be  "very  low." 

Now,  there  is  one  key  difference  be- 
tween the  existing  CaUfomla  require- 
ment, and  S.  1281.  The  California  re- 
ports are  only  for  the  State  regtilatory 
authorities,  and  they  are  not  made  pub- 
lic. And  I  suspect,  based  on  the  Cali- 
fornia experience,  that  the  Industry's 
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true  concern  is  not  the  minimal  cost,  but 
the  embarassment  once  this  data  Is  pub- 
llcally  available.  In  the  conmilttee's  study 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  we 
found  a  large  savings  and  loan,  which 
draws  50  percent  of  its  deposits  from  the 
city,  which  nearly  boycotted  the  entire 
city  of  Washington,  D.C.  at  the  loan 
window.  I  think  it  Is  the  potential  em- 
barrassment and  the  accountability  to 
depositors  that  the  Industry  truly  fears, 
just  as  they  so  strenuously  opposed  truth 
in  lending. 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  California 
officials  are  now  considering  whether  to 
make  public  the  information  collected 
under  State  law,  and  similar  regulations 
were  just  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Banking  Commissioner;  mortgage  dis- 
closure legislation  has  been  introduced  In 
several  State  legislatures,  and  Is  farthest 
along  in  Illinois,  where  it  Is  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Dan  Walker's  program.  There  Is 
also  a  city  ordinance  in  Chicago,  re- 
quiring mortgage  disclosure  by  all  banks 
that  want  to  do  business  with  the  city. 
So  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  act,  so 
that  we  do  not  have  a  crazy  quilt  of 
requirements  that  encourage  Institutions 
to  play  off  Federal  against  State 
regulators. 

S.  1281  contains  State  preemption 
language,  so  that  if  a  State  chose  to 
enact  a  more  stringent  disclosure  law, 
that  would  apply.  Governor  Walker,  who 
has  sponsored  a  State  law  for  Illinois, 
has  testified  that  Federal  legislation  Is 
also  essential,  so  that  State  institutions 
do  not  shift  to  Federal  charters. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
that  S.  1281  is  not  credit  allocation  leg- 
islation, though  if  it  fails,  credit  alloca- 
tion might  become  necessary.  All  we  are 
doing  is  to  provide  some  accountability 
by  institutions  chartered  to  serve  com- 
munities, to  the  neighborhoods  they  are 
supposed  to  serve. 

Financial  institutions  are  not  char- 
tered simply  to  make  as  much  money  as 
they  can.  Since  the  Great  Depression, 
banks  have  not  been  permitted  to  play 
the  stock  market;  commercial  banks 
have  been  separated  from  Investment 
banks.  Banks  are  not  supposed  to  com- 
pete with  their  customers,  though  thanks 
to  the  bank  holding  company  loophole 
that  is  not  always  so.  Thrift  Institutions 
are  supposed  to  put  most  of  their  money 
into  home  mortgages.  And  so  on.  In 
short,  banks  are  not  laissez  faire  Insti- 
tutions. They  have  certain  privileges, 
such  as  Federal  Insurance  and  a  partial 
monopoly.  In  exchange  for  these  privi- 
leges, they  have  obligations.  One  such 
obligation  is  to  serve  their  service  areas. 
It  is  very  hard  to  decide  from  Washing- 
ton whether  a  bank  is  doing  this,  and  I 
know  of  no  case  where  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulators  have  moved  against  a 
lender  for  redlining,  even  though  mort- 
gage discrimination  is  technically  illegal 
under  the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act  and 
imder  regulations  issued  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

All  we  are  asking,  Mr.  President,  is  for 
the  facts.  We  just  want  disclosure. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  they  have  done 
this  in  CaUfomla  for  several  years  now — 
for  10  years,  and  we  know,  on  the  basis 


of  that  experience,  that  the  cost  Is  mini- 
mal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "California 
Experience  Challenges  Red-Lining  Argu- 
ments Used  by  Lenders"  from  the  Ameri- 
can Banker,  June  12,  1975,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 
[From  the  American  Banker.  June  12.  1976] 

CALirORNIA   EXPERIENCZ   CHALLENGES    ANTI- 
REDUNDTO   ARGUKENTS    USED    BT   LENDERS 

(By  Geoff  Broulllette) 

San  Francisco. — Two  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  used  by  mortgage  lenders 
to  oppose  antl-redllnlng  measures  elsewhere 
In  the  nation  are  being  seriously  questioned 
by  California  legislators,  regulators  and  con- 
sumer activists  after  an  examination  of  ex- 
isting practices  here. 

The  arguments  which  have  become  sus- 
pect in  their  eyes  are  that  a  disclosure  of 
mortgage  loans  by  census  tract  Is  a  prohibi- 
tively expensive  operation,  and  that  a  mort- 
gage lender  cannot  profitably  lend  under 
most  circumstances  In  Inner  city  areas.  Both 
arguments  can  be  statistically  proven  false, 
antl-redllnlng  advocates  claim,  on  the  basis 
of  California  experience. 

At  least  two  antl-redllnlng  bills  are  pend- 
ing in  the  state  legislature,  and  It  Is  believed 
that  Increased  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the 
subject  in  the  next  two  weeks  by  state 
officials. 

Redlining  Is  the  alleged  practice  of  refusal 
by  mortgage  lenders  to  make  real  estate  or 
home  Improvement  loans  In  high  risk  dis- 
tricts, particularly  In  Inner  city  areas.  Antl- 
redllnlng  advocates  here  and  elsewhere  have 
called  for  public  disclosure  of  where  finan- 
cial Institutions  make  their  mortgage  loans. 

Whatever  other  arguments  mortgage  lend- 
ers may  use  against  geographic  disclosure,  ac- 
cording to  sources  close  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.,  the  par- 
ticular argument  that  such  disclosure  would 
be  prohibitively  expensive  and  force  up 
mortgage  and  other  lending  rates  Is  one  that 
win  be  given  little  credence  by  antl-redllnlng 
advocates. 

State -chartered  California  savings  and  loan 
associations,  they  point  out,  have  for  the 
past  five  years  been  required  to  make  Just 
such  a  type  of  disclosure  to  the  state  savings 
and  loan  commissioner,  and  studies  have  In- 
dicated that  the  cost  Is  not  prohibitive. 

One  such  study,  these  sources  indicate, 
shows  that  the  multl-bllllon  dollar  savings 
and  loan  associations  In  the  state  could  con- 
vert all  of  their  existing  computerized  loan 
data  Into  a  census  tract  printout  capacity 
for  a  one-time  cost  of  $12,000.  Smaller  in- 
stitutions without  the  computer  capacity 
might,  they  contend,  have  to  "put  in  a  lot  of 
paperwork,  but  nothing  significant"  to  ac- 
complish the  same  task. 

The  cost  for  transmitting  monthly  census 
tract  breakdowns  to  the  state  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  the  study  contends.  Is  $2000  annually 
for  the  largest  Institutions,  and  about  $1800 
for  a  medium-sized  Institution  (about  $150 
million  In  deposits.) 

Although  unwilling  to  comment  on  spe- 
cific figures  until  they  have  seen  the  study 
and  the  basis  on  which  It  was  made,  Cali- 
fornia savings  and  loan  spokesmen  say  the 
cost  of  disclosure  would  depend  upon  wheth- 
er they  are  required  to  disclose  all  existing 
loans  or  simply  loans  made  In  the  future. 

If  S&LS  were  required  to  disclose  the  lo- 
cation by  census  tract  of  all  existing  loans  on 
their  books  on  an  Individual  basis,  said  Dean 
Cannon,  executive  director  of  the  California 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  the  cost  definitely 
would  be  "very  expensive." 

"However,"  he  said,  "If  S&LS  were  only 


required  to  disclose  the  dollar  amount  of 
future  loans  by  census  tact.  It  Is  likely  the 
cost  to  the  S&LS  would  be  very  low." 

State  chartered  S&LS  In  California,  he 
said,  did  not  experience  large  outlays  or  com- 
petitive disadvantages  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  make  geographic  disclosure,  because 
they  were  required  to  disclose  only  those 
loans  made  after  the  regulation  became  effec- 
tive and  were  required  to  show  only  the  total 
dollar  amount  of  loans  made  in  each  tract. 

The  study,  which  Is  In  the  hands  of  state 
officials  but  Is  not  an  officlaUy-endorsed  state 
study,  does  not  answer  other  arguments 
against  disclosure  raised  by  lenders,  the 
sources  admit. 

Lenders  have  argued  that  a  disclosure  of 
where  deposits  and  loans  are  made  would 
simply  provide  activist  groups  with  an  addi- 
tional means  of  harassing  lending  Institu- 
tions, while  not  providing  the  public  with 
sufficient  Information  about  the  more  com- 
plicated considerations  that  enter  Into  an 
institution's  lending  decisions. 

At  least  one  California  activist  group  the 
center  for  New  Corporate  Priorities.  Los  An- 
geles, has,  In  fact,  obtained  copies  of  the 
breakdowns  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  state  Savings  &  Loan  Commission  and 
has  prepared  a  report  charging  these  Institu- 
tions with  discrimination,  which  the  state 
S&LS  charge.  The  report,  however,  has  re- 
ceived virtually  no  publicity  in  the  general 
news  media. 

Anti -redlining  advocates.  In  any  case,  re- 
ject the  lending  Institutions'  arguments  of 
harassment,  and  contend  that  such  public 
disclosure  would  lead  to  public  Indignation 
which.  In  turn,  would  lead  to  withdrawal  of 
funds  by  the  public  from  Institutions  which 
they  feel  discriminate  In  making  housing 
loans. 

More  general  arguments  about  the  difficulty 
of  conducting  mortgage  and  home  Improve- 
ment lending  programs  In  high  risk  Inner  city 
areas  may  run  Into  problems  here  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  handful  of  such  programs 
which  have  been  successfully  conducted,  In- 
cluding a  $200  million  program  begun  In 
1968  by  the  $51.1  billion  deposit  Bank  of 
America,  NT&SA,  San  Francisco,  these  sources 
say. 

Bank  of  America's  "New  Opportunity  Home 
Loan  Program,"  although  small  In  proportion 
to  its  total  real  estate  lending  program,  has 
been  a  form  of  "redlining  In  reverse"  which 
has  been  operated  at  a  small  profit,  the 
sources  say. 

Although  It  does  not  Itself  bold  up  Its 
NOHL  program  as  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  redlining,  BofA  confirms  that  the 
assertion  Is  essentially  true.  The  program  has 
had  a  high  rate  of  delinquencies  and  fore- 
closures, and  the  bank  could  have  more 
profitably  Invested  Its  funds  In  other  types 
of  loans,  but  a  study  conducted  by  the  bank's 
Urban  Affairs  Department  two  years  ago 
showed  that  since  the  bulk  of  the  loans  have 
been  government-Insured  BofA  did  not  ac- 
tually lose  money  on  It. 

Since  1968.  the  bank  has  loaned  $181  mil- 
lion to  10,563  families,  about  70%  In  Inner 
city  areas,  and  the  remainder  In  rural  poverty 
areas,  for  home  piu-chase  or  Improvement.  To 
qualify  as  a  borrower  under  the  program,  a 
customer  must  have  an  Income  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level  established  by  the  rental 
authorities  in  the  areas  In  which  he  lives. 

NOHL  loans  have  been  either  conventional 
mortgage  loans  In  which  the  bank  has 
loosened  requirements  for  minimum  square 
feet  and  number  of  rooms;  Veterans  Admin- 
istration loans,  or  FHA  221D2  or  FHA  236 
loans.  At  Its  outset,  approximately  100  of  the 
bank's  1,000  California  branches  were  staffed 
with  specially-trained  lending  personnel, 
which  has  since  been  Increased  to  about  140. 

The  specially  trained  personnel  were  not 
only  familiar  with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  were  able  to  give  prehome  buying 
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consultation  to  potential  customers,  a  step 
which  the  bank  considers  essential  to  the 
program's  success. 

The  lending  officers  are  encouraged  to  take 
a  longer  than  usual  amount  of  time  to  work 
out  a  loan  agreement  with  each  customer, 
and  the  lending  officer  Is  careful  to  explain 
In  detail  all  of  the  ramifications  of  home 
buying  in  understandable  language,  to  point 
out  the  possible  expenses  and  problems  that 
may  be  encountered  and  dlsciiss  the  respon- 
sibilities of  home  ownership.  The  lending  of- 
ficers attempt  to  establish  an  understanding 
with  the  customer  that  will  enable  them  to 
iron  out  financial  difficulties  that  may  arise 
in  cases  of  unexpected  unemployment  or 
other  reverses. 

The  BofA  NOHL  loans  have  consistently 
accounted  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
bank's  total  real  estate  lending.  In  1974,  one 
of  the  lowest  volume  years  since  the  program 
began,  $13  million  In  NOHL  loans  were  made 
to  700  families,  compared  to  $5  billion  in  real 
estate  loans  of  all  types,  including  Interim 
construction  financing. 

Not  unexpectedly,  said  a  Bank  of  America 
official,  NOHL  loan  delinquency  experience 
has  been  poorer  than  for  non-NOHL  mort- 
gage loans.  In  April,  1975.  he  said,  NOHL 
delinquencies  were  12.45%,  compared  to 
3.97%  for  other  types  of  mortgage  loans.  Fore- 
closures that  month  were  7.41%,  compared  to 
about  2%  for  other  types  of  mortgage  loans. 
While  stating  that  the  NOHL  program  is 
not  the  final  answer  to  redlining,  a  Bank  of 
America  spokesman  agreed  that  this  type  of 
endeavor  could  be  profitably  undertaken  by 
other  banks  as  at  least  an  "indication  of 
commitment"  to  provide  better  housing  in 
urban  and  rural  poverty  areas. 

"In  fact,"  said  the  spokesman,  "I  suspect 
that  In  cases  where  a  lending  institution  has 
a  more  compact  geographical  serving  area 
with  a  short  line  of  communication  between 
branches  and  top  management,  a  program  of 
this  sort  might  even  be  operated  more  suc- 
cessfully." 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  S.  1281, 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1975,  would  require  institutions  engaged 
in  residential  mortgage  lending  to  com- 
pile data  reflecting  the  geographic  areas 
in  which  they  make  mortgage  loans  and 
to  reveal  such  information  to  the  public. 
While  the  mechanics  of  the  bill  are 
relatively  easy  to  understand,  Its  under- 
lying rationale  deserves  consideration.  In 
the  course  of  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
Banking  Committee  received  testimony 
which   indicated   that  many   mortgage 
lending  Institutions   were   not   making 
mortgage  loans  in  older  neighborhoods, 
even  though  such  institutions  were  lo- 
cated in  or  had  branch  offices  receiving 
deposits  in  such  neighborhoods.  What 
emerged  from  the  testimony  was  a  pat- 
tern of  dehberate  disinvestment  In  cer- 
tain neighborhoods  by  some  mortgage 
lending  Institutions.  These  Institutions 
were  redlining  neighborhoods  and  re- 
fusing to  make  mortgage  loans  regard- 
less of  the  quality  of  the  property  offered 
as  security  or  the  ability  of  the  buyer  to 
pay  for  and  maintain  his  home. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  redlining  before,  and 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  one  to  solve  The 
decision  on  whether  to  make  a  mortgage 
loan  must  be  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  taking  into  account  a  large  number 
of  factors,  including  the  price  and  con- 
dition of  the  property  and  the  credit 
worthiness  of  the  buyer.  No  one  suggests 
that  mortgage  lenders  should  make  bad 
loans.  Nor  does  any  member  of  our  com- 
mittee urge  a  system  of  credit  allocation 


under  which  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tions are  directed  to  invest  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  funds  in  older  neighbor- 
hoods. 

What  the  sponsors  of  S.  1281  do  sug- 
gest is  that  so  far  as  the  practice  of 
redlining  is  concerned,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  more  information.  Many  mort- 
gage lending  institutions  are  getting  de- 
posits in  urban  neighborhoods  where 
moderate  income  homeowners  live.  These 
institutions  operate  imder  charters  Is- 
sued by  financial  regulatory  agencies 
which  restrict  entry  into  the  business  on 
a  geographic  basis.  They  are  supposed  to 
serve  the  area  in  which  they  are  located, 
not  only  to  obtain  deposits  but  also  to 
make  loans.  Under  S.  1281.  their  de- 
positors and  the  public  at  large  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  lend- 
ing policies  of  these  institutions  by  look- 
ing at  the  areas  In  which  they  make 
mortgage  lo^n^. 

In  soTie  cities,  neighborhood  groups 
have  organized  to  persuade  their  local 
lending  institutions  to  make  more  mort- 
gage credit  available  in  their  areas.  They 
argue  persuasively  that  they  should  be 
able  to  make  an  educated  judgment 
about  where  they  will  deposit  their  sav- 
ings based  on  the  probability  of  their  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  mortgage  loans  from 
the  institutions  in  which  they  have  made 
deposits. 

S.  1281  does  not  apply  to  institutions 
In  rural  areas,  and  under  the  amendment 
which  Senator  Proxmire  has  offered  for 
himself  and  me.  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  bill  would  only  be  prospec- 
tive in  their  application;  that  Is,  institu- 
tions would  not  be  required  to  report  the 
location  of  properties  securing  all  the 
mortgages  in  their  portfolios.  The  cost  of 
supplying  the  Information  required  by 
the  biU  will  be  less  than  $1  per  mortgage 
Some  who  oppose  S.  1281  argue  that 
mortgage  lending  practices  are  not  the 
only  factors  which  cause  older  neighbor- 
hoods  to  decline,  and  they  are  right 
However,  redlining  is  one  factor,  and  an 
important  factor,  causing  neighborhood 
deterioration,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  delay  taking  steps  to  deal  with 
"redlining"  until  we  can  bring  forth  leg- 
islation which  offers  remedies  for  all  the 
causes  of  neighborhood  decline. 

The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1975  is  not  a  cure-all,  but  I  believe  It  is  a 
good  bill  and  will  discourage  the  practice 
of  redlining  which  has  developed  In  some 
cities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  such  Ume  as  he 
may  require  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee did  quote  me  correctly  where  I 
said,  during  the  committee  hearings,  that 
the  witnesses  opposing  this  legislation 
ought  not  to  Insult  my  intelligence  by 
saying  that  redlining  does  not  exist  It 
does.  It  existed  in  my  city.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  director  of  my  planning  and 
zoning  commission,  who  is  the  highest- 
paid  city  employee,  who  made  more  than 
I  did  as  mayor,  was  denied  a  loan.  Ob- 
viously, he  was  qualified.  He  had  the  in- 
come, he  had  the  job  security.  He  was  a 


young  man  so  there  was  no  problem.  But 
it  was  simply  in  an  area  where  they  did 
not  loan. 

I  made  that  point  very  strongly  day 
after  day,  in  the  hearings,  that  redlining 
did  exist.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  that. 

What  the  chairman  did  not  state  was 
that  I  also  made  the  point  very  strongly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  to  those 
simplistic  testimonies  that  seemed  to  In- 
dicate that  If  we  passed  this  bill,  that 
solved  all  the  problems.  That  simply  is 
not  true. 

After  7  years  In  municipal  government 
I  again  say  that  redlining  does  exist,  but 
it  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem  and  it 
is  not  tlie  originator  of  the  problem  It 
does  accelerate  the  problem  after  neigh- 
borhood deterioration  starts. 

There  are  a  lot  of  cities  in  this  coun- 
try which  simply  have  not  owned  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  They  have  not  put 
in  proper  curbs  and  gutters  and  sewers 
and  water  systems  and  upgraded  those 
city  services  so  that  these  are  desirable 
neighborhoods  to  loan  in. 

I  know  that  in  areas  of  my  own  city 
where  we  were  able  to  do  that— get  peo- 
ple off  septic  tanks,  get  them  off  wells 
put  in  curbs  and  gutters  and  sidewalks 
and  those  civic  Improvements — it  was 
amazing  that  the  financial  institutions 
were  then  willing  to  loan.  So  redlining  is 
only  one  part  of  the  problem,  and  it  is  not 
a  panacea  to  adopt  a  bill  that  would  im- 
pose a  great  deal  of  cost  on  a  lot  of  people 
and  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 

I  also  felt  very  strongly  that  the  hear- 
ings were  inadequate.  They  were  very 
one-sided  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  We 
had  20-some  witnesses  in  favor  of  it,  4  or 
5  against.  Those  4  or  5  against  were  very 
strong  in  their  opposition.  But  we  did  not 
have  any  neutrals.  We  did  not  have  any 
urbanologists,  any  people  who  would 
come  in  who  were  not  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  testify  objectively  on  how  they 
felt  about  the  issue. 

My  point  is  that  there  Is  someplace  in 
between  the  two  extremes,  from  those 
who  say  that  redlining  does  not  exist  to 
those  who  think  that  this  is  the  cure-all 
for  all  of  the  problems  of  urban  decay. 
It  simply  is  not. 

I  did  feel  that  before  this  bill  was 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor,  we  ought  to 
have  more  hearings  and  we  ought  to 
have  more  testimony,  bring  In  more  peo- 
ple, third-party  types  who  could  testify 
on  how  they  feel  about  this  problem  and 
what  they  think  the  cures  are.  The  bill 
originally  covered  the  entire  country, 
imposing  these  rules  and  regulations  and 
disclosures  on  every  little  town  bank  and 
savings  and  loan  in  the  country.  Fortu- 
nately the  committee  changed  this  and 
it  was  amended  to  include  some  265-odd 
SMSA's  in  this  country. 

Other  modifications  were  made  that 
made  it  more  desirable.  Still,  in  the 
hearings,  where  I  ask  specific  questions 
and  wanted  factual  data  on  costs,  such 
was  never  made  available.  It  is  not  in 
the  committee  testimony,  because  no 
one  could  answer  the  questions  accu- 
rately. There  were  guesstimates,  there 
were  gut  feelings  about  what  people 
thought  would  happen,  but  no  actual 
data. 

One  study  that  was  talked  about  a 
great  deal,   a  district  of  Washington. 
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D.C,  study  that  was  referred  to  through- 
out the  committee  hearings,  has  since 
been  discredited  by  the  Washington  Post. 
If  they  are  against  it  and  think  it  was 
a  bad  study,  it  must  really  be  a  bad  one. 
They  said  it  was  not  adequate. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  information  on 
deposits,  where  deposits  came  from,  no 
estimates  on  that.  So,  again,  I  felt  the 
hearings  were  inadequate.  When  we  get 
to  my  amendment,  I  shall  address  my- 
self in  more  detail  to  that  and  why  I 
have  proposed  a  study  for  3  years  in  20 
SMSA's  rather  than  going  nationwide  at 
this  time,  so  that  we  can  get  the  answers 
to  some  of  these  questions.  At  the  end 
of  those  3  years,  we  might  find  out  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  from  Wis- 
consin is  correct  and  I  am  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  find  out  that  I  am 
right  and  he  is  wrong.  At  least,  we  shall 
be  able  to  base  these  decisions  on  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation  on  facts 
and  not  on  someone's  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  fully  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  S.  1281,  to  halt 
neighborhood  deterioration,  I  have  grave 
reservations  whether  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  that  end.  The  bill  is  based  on 
the  simplistic  theory  that  if  community 
groups  and  savers  are  given  access  to 
mortgage  lending  patterns  of  financial 
institutions,  the  groups  can  then  force 
the  institutions  to  invest  the  savings  de- 
posits in  neighborhoods  which  are  de- 
clining and  thus  reverse  that  process. 
This  totally  ignores  the  underlying 
causes  of  urban  decline. 

Most  urban  authorities  agree  that  dis- 
investment by  financial  institutions  in 
home  mortgages  does  not  initiate  the  de- 
cay of  Inner  city  neighborhoods  but 
comes  rather  at  some  point  after  the 
deterioration  sets  in.  Certainly,  disinvest- 
ment plays  an  important  role  In  neigh- 
borhood decline  and  we  need  to  know 
more  about  its  effect.  Unfortunately,  the 
disclosure  scheme  of  S.  1281  does  not 
provide  a  mechanism  for  an  intelligent 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  home  mortgage 
disinvestment  on  neighborhood  decline. 

Even  if  we  have  a  compulsory  federal 
disclosure  law,  and  even  If  we  then  went 
to  a  law  that  says  you  will  allocate  home 
mortgage  credit  to  a  particular  area,  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  the  basic  problems 
of  the  neighborhoods. 

The  chairman  mentioned  that  this  was 
not  credit  allocation.  I  agree  with  him 
it  Is  not  credit  allocation.  But  I  would 
state  that  it  Is  the  first  step  In  the  credit 
allocation,  and  so  testified  to  by  several 
groups  who  favored  this  bill.  If  they  can 
get  their  hands  on  the  information  they 
desire,  the  next  step  Is  credit  allocation, 
and  that  simply  is  rationing  of  money. 
Some  Federal  bureaucrat  will  decide 
where  some  money  should  be  loaned  and 
ration  it  out.  So  this  is  not  credit  alloca- 
tion but  certainly  Is  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  credit  allocation. 

What  is  needed  are  programs  by  the 
cities  themselves  that  attack  the  causes 
rather  than  the  symptoms  In  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  rather  than  in  an  attitude 
of  confrontation. 

The  cities  must  go  In,  like  we  did  when 
I  was  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  put 
In  more  curbs  and  gutters  and  sidewalks 
and  sewers  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 


What  is  needed  are  programs  by  the 
cities  themselves  that  attack  the  causes 
rather  than  the  symptoms;  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  rather  than  in  an  attitude 
of  confrontation.  Cities  must  go  in  like 
we  did  when  I  was  mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  put  in  more  curbs,  gutters  and 
sidewalks  and  sewers,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

It  is  amazing  what  some  of  these  im- 
provements will  do  to  a  neighborhood 
and  housing  financial  institutions  will 
respond. 

We  can  make  loans  In  that  neighborhood 
after  all. 

Fear  in  the  inner  city  must  be  eradi- 
cated. Where  there  Is  the  fear  for  safety 
of  the  family  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
schools,  those  who  can  afford  to  will  sim- 
ply move  to  the  suburbs.  Until  there  is 
sufficient  feeling  of  safety,  no  amount  of 
mortgage  money  will  solve  the  problems 
of  the  inner-city  neighborhoods. 

I  cannot  stress  that  enough,  the  need 
for  solving  some  of  these  other  problems, 
and  that  simple  disclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage lending  pattern  in  neighborhoods  is 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem  by  itself. 

Excellence  must  be  brought  to  the 
irmer-city  school  system  if  we  are  to 
keep  young  families  from  moving  to  the 
suburbs.  Home  mortgage  loans  do  not 
provide  quality  education. 

There  must  be  job  opportunities  and 
retail  establishments  geographically  ac- 
cessible if  we  are  to  maintain  the  viabil- 
ity of  our  inner-city  neighborhoods.  The 
housewife  wants  a  place  in  her  neighbor- 
hood to  buy  groceries  at  the  same  prices 
that  are  paid  by  those  living  near  subur- 
ban shopping  centers.  There  are  the 
family  needs  for  small  retail  establish- 
ments such  as  the  cleaners  and  pharma- 
cies. Yet,  S.  1281  fails  to  encourage  finan- 
cial institutions  to  finance  these  needed 
neighborhood  facilities. 

Arbitrary  regulation  plays  a  part  In 
inner-city  decline.  Poorly  planned  zon- 
ing codes  often  restrict  the  right  sort  of 
development.  Hostile  rent  controls  en- 
courage abandonment.  Unrealistic  usury 
laws  can  effectively  dry  up  mortgage 
lending  in  an  area.  Failure  to  enforce 
building  codes  hastens  deterioration. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  section  312  of  the 
HUD  bill,  the  housing  bill,  was  because, 
as  a  mayor,  it  makes  a  lot  more  sense 
to  stop  declines,  to  save  a  home,  than  to 
try  to  build  a  new  one. 

The  most  important  element  In  all  of 
this  revitallzation  process  Is  a  spirit  of 
community  cooperation.  There  must  be 
cooperation  from  the  city  government, 
the  financial  Institutions,  the  business 
community,  and  the  local  citizens  to 
maintain  a  viable  community.  I  am 
afraid  the  thrust  of  S.  1281  Is  In  the 
direction  of  confrontation,  rather  than 
cooperation. 

Another  fear  I  have  Is  that  S.  1281  is 
the  first  step  toward  credit  allocation — 
and  I  caimot  emphasize  that  enough — 
the  next  would  be  to  say  that  at  least  i 
percent  of  deposits  must  be  invested  in 
a  certain  area. 

This  Is  certainly  borne  out  by  testi- 
mony given  to  the  Senate  committee  by 
proponents  of  the  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  representative  of  the  U.S. 


Conference  of  Mayors  testified  at  the 
hearings  that  S.  1281  is  an  "essential  first 
step."  He  recommended  that  other  steps 
include  requirements  that  institutions 
"lend  minimal  percentages  of  their  as- 
sets in  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located."  A  proponent  of  the  bill 
from  the  metropolitan  Washington,  D.C, 
area  characterized  it  as  a  "good  begin- 
ning." Other  steps  he  recommended  in- 
cluded the  granting  of  charters  and  the 
requests  for  charters  on  the  basis  of 
"equal  opportunity  and  a  commitment 
of  service  to  minority  and  poor  neighbor- 
hoods." These  commitment  programs 
ultimately  would  end  up  in  a  quota  allo- 
cation of  credit. 

Quota  systems  are  a  form  of  credit  ra- 
tioning. This  means  we  would  be  taking 
from  someone,  the  small  businessman  or 
the  suburban  homeowner  and  giving  to 
someone  else,  in  this  case  the  inner  city 
home  buyer. 

The  free  market  approach  would  be 
to  create  incentives  for  savings  and  in- 
vestment. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  takes  five  or  six  savers  to  support  each 
home  mortgage  borrower.  Through  these 
incentives  we  would  encourage  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sufficient  capital  in  the 
private  sector  to  fill  all  credit  worthy 
needs  and  rationing  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  ability  of  inner  city  borrowers 
to  compete  for  funds  should  be  in- 
creased through  support  programs,  the 
spreading  of  the  lending  risks  thiough 
mortgage  insurance  programs,  and  the 
development  of  comprehensive  programs 
to  improve  urban  neighborhoods. 

A  considerable  amount  can  be  done  to 
increase  the  pool  of  private  capital  for 
home  mortgages.  The  tax  laws  need  to 
be  examined  to  increase  the  incentives 
for  savings. 

More  imaginative  ways  can  be  devel- 
oped to  attract  investors  to  finance  home 
mortgages.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  has  outlined  a  manner  in  which 
mortgage  backed  securities  can  be  used 
to  attract  funds  not  normally  available 
to  housing.  By  utilizing  mortgage  backed 
securities  which  are  essentially  bonds 
collateralized  by  a  pool  of  home  mort- 
gages, pension  funds  or  Insurance  com- 
panies can  be  attracted  to  invest  funds 
in  housing.  A  mayor  or  Governor  could 
specify  exactly  what  type  of  collateral 
he  wanted — location,  type  of  property, 
age  and  condition  of  property,  downpay- 
ments  required,  minimum  and  maximum 
loan  amounts,  credit  quality,  amortiza- 
tion period,  and  loan/Income  ratios. 
Lenders  would  package  these  for  a  State 
and  other  pension  funds  at  a  relatively 
low  cost.  This  would  be  a  much  more 
productive  approach  for  the  savings  in- 
stitutions rather  than  dissipating  their 
energies  and  resources  on  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  one  of  America's 
finest  cities,  I  know  firsthand  that  there 
are  many  things  that  need  to  be  done 
and  can  be  done  to  preserve  the  urban 
neighborhoods.  Success  lies  not  in  Fed- 
eral gimmickry  and  alienation  produced 
by  confrontation,  but  in  a  volimtary,  co- 
operative effort  between  local  govern- 
ment officials,  the  financial  institutions, 
the  business  community  and  local  com- 
munity, and  civic  and  church  groups.  Un- 
less we  pull  together  and  come  up  with 
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imaginative  programs  which  address  the 
underl3rlng  causes,  we  will  not  save  the 
cities. 

Again  referring  back  to  the  hearings 
that  we  held,  a  great  deal  was  said  about 
these  mortgage  loans  and  where  they 
were  being  distributed.  There  was  very 
little  mention  made  of  the  responsibility 
of  banks  and  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions to  their  depositors,  and  this 
No.  1  responsibility  is  the  safety  of  the 
funds  of  their  depositors. 

It  la  rather  Interesting,  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  "redlining"  problems 
in  Chicago.  But  a  black  minister  wrote  a 
letter  about  this  problem,  and  I  will  only 
read  part  of  it  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Brock).    Without    objection,    it    is    so 
ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.  GARN.  He  says: 
Why  have  there  been  no  hard-hitting  ad- 
vertisements about  the  antl-redllnlng  cam- 
paign? Why  has  there  been  no  presentation 
of   the   obvloiis   Implications   that   will  en- 
danger the  savings  of  your  depositors?  And, 
not  from   your  own   Institution  alone,  but 
from  the  combined  membership  of  all  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  associations? 

And  there  is,  of  course,  the  hidden  agenda 
behind  this  of  allegation  that  In  fact  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  associations  are  racist,  and 
desire  to  destroy  neighborhoods  made  up  of 
ethnic  minorities  or  of  mixed  black-white  or 
latlno-whlte  populations. 

He  goes  on : 

About  Redlining.  Some  Haho  and  Basic 
Facts  to  CoNsmca 

The  very  first  obligation  of  any  Savings 
and  Loan  association  Is  to  safeguard  the  sav- 
ings of  the  thousands  of  savers,  large  and 
small,  who  trust  It  with  their  money  .  .  . 
Don't  forget  the  disaster  of  financial  Institu- 
tions going  bankrupt  because  of  bad  loans 
and  Investments  .  .  .  Don't  forget  that  even 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government's 
protective  Insurance  programs  for  Savings 
and  Loan  associations  wUl  be  strained  if 
there  Is  widespread  pattern  of  bad  loaning 
and  bad  Investing  by  these  Institutions  over 
all  the  state  or  nation  ...  It  Is  a  fact,  and 
every  knowledgeable  and  thoughtful  person 
knows  it  is  a  fact,  that  houses  and  other 
buildings  in  some  areas  of  a  city,  lose  a  large 
part  of  their  dollar  value  when  the  condi- 
tions of  social  decay  set  in  and  become 
serious. 

Now,  he  goes  on  with  several  other 
txamples. 

Here  is  a  black  minister  saying  that 
we  have  got  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  to  not  just  those  who  are  bor- 
rowing money,  but  those  who  deposit 
the  money  for  borrowing,  and  these  in- 
stitutions certainly  have  an  obligation  to 
:hem.  He  said: 

There  must  be  other  ways  devised  for  fi- 
nancing what  Is  needed  in  deteriorating  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Savings  and  Loan  associations 
cannot  be  expected  to  endanger  the  funds 
of  which  they  are  tnistees  to  accomplish 
Lhls  pxirpose. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must  not 
adopt  S.  1281  as  it  is  now  proposed.  I 
am  hopeful  that  when  I  Introduce  my 
"imendment  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

It  would  limit  the  study  to  3  years  in 
20  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  and  would  give  the  answers  to  the 
questions  so  that  we  could  pass  meaning- 


ful legislation  that  would  not  be  a  handi- 
cap to  the  savings  and  loan  Institutions 
of  this  coimtry. 

So  I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  Senate 
bill  1281  as  it  is  presently  written. 
ExHmrr  No.  1 
All  Souls  First  Univxssalist 

SociBTT  or  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III..  July  5, 1975. 
Mr.  Stanley  Enluito, 

Ohairman  of  the  Board.  First  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  of  Chicago, 
One  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III. 
Deax  Mb.  Enluno:  As  a  long  time  small 
depositor   entmsting   some   savings    to   the 
oare  of  your  Savings  and  Loan  association,  I 
am  much  disturbed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
First  Federal,  the  same  as  the  other  Savings 
and   Loan   aaeociatlons,    have   been   falling 
seriously  in  their  obligations  to  their  savers 
and  to  the  community. 

In  the  face  of  a  serloxis,  organized  threat 
of  major  proportions  to  the  continued  suc- 
ceasful  management  of  the  loan  business, 
and,  by  projection,  to  the  savings  cxf  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  have  trusted  you — not 
personally,  but  Institutionally — the  Savings 
and  Loan  associations  have  failed  to  even  at- 
tempt effective  coimter  measures.  Why  have 
there  been  no  hard-hitting  advertisements 
about  the  antl-redllnlng  campaign?  Why 
has  there  been  no  presentation  of  the  obvi- 
ous Implications  that  will  endanger  the  sav- 
ings of  your  depositors?  And,  not  from  your 
own  institution  alone,  but  from  the  com- 
bined membership  of  all  Savings  and  Loan 
associations? 

I  am  no  ad  writer  by  profession.  And  there 
Is,  of  course,  the  hidden  agenda  behind  this 
of  allegation  that  in  fact  Savings  and  Loan 
associations  are  racist,  and  desire  to  destroy 
neighborhoods  made  up  of  ethnic  minorities 
or  of  mixed  black-white  or  latlno-whlte  pop- 
ulations. I  do  not  know  about  that  allega- 
tion: If  true,  something  drastic  should  be 
done;  If  not.  It  should  be  exposed  as  a  false- 
hood. However,  let  me  sketch  something  of 
what  I  think  should  be  told  the  public. 

ABOXTT  redlining SOME  HAKD  AND  BASIC  FACTS 

TO  CONSIDER 

The  very  first  obligation  of  any  Savings 
and  Loan  association  is  to  safeguard  the  sav- 
ings of  the  thousands  of  savers,  large  and 
small,  who  trust  It  with  their  money  .  .  . 
Don't  forget  the  disaster  of  financial  Institu- 
tions going  bankrupt  because  of  bad  loans 
and  Investments  .  .  .  Don't  forget  that  even 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government's 
protective  Insurance  programs  for  Savings 
and  Loan  associations  will  be  strained  if 
there  is  widespread  pattern  of  bad  loaning 
and  bad  investing  by  these  Institutions  over 
all  the  state  or  nation  ...  It  is  a  fact,  and 
every  knowledgeable  and  thoughtful  person 
knows  It  is  a  fact,  that  houses  and  cxther 
buildings  In  some  areas  of  a  city,  lose  a  large 
part  of  their  dollar  value  when  the  condi- 
tions of  social  decay  set  in  and  become  seri- 
ous .  .  .  This  means  that  a  building  with  a 
former  market  selling  value  of  $30,000  can 
be  Just  as  good  a  structure  and  the  owners 
Just  as  honesrt  persons  with  the  same  Jobs  as 
before;  yet  the  building  can  become  worth 
only  $20,000  on  the  market,  or  even  become 
almosrt;  unsalable  in  terms  of  normal  real 
estate  transactions  and  mortgages  .  .  . 
Loans  made  by  the  hundreds  or  thousands 
on  such  buildings,  if  based  on  the  unrealis- 
tic former  value  of  $30,000  can  turn  Into  de- 
faulted mortgages,  and  the  buildings  put  up 
as  collateral  can  fall  back  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Savings  and  Loan  associations  as  worth- 
less "assets"  .  .  .  Then  what  happens? 

Lending  Institutions  are  In  bualneas  to 
make  money  ...  If  they  turn  down  a  loan, 
they  do  so  because  they  feel  that  they  may 
lose  money,  that  the  risk  Is  too  great  .  .  . 

If  then  the  laws  of  the  state  are  changed 
so  as  to  compel  Savings  and  Loan  associa- 


tions to  lend  money  where  their  prudent 
careful  Judgment  considers  they  ought  not 
to  lend  money — purely,  that  is,  on  basis  of 
general  social  objectives,  then  the  responal- 
blllty  for  ohooelng  the  loan  contracts  be- 
comes the  responsibility  of  the  state,  not  of 
the  Savings  and  Loan  associations  ...  it 
wlU  be  the  state  officials  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible If  loans  turn  sour.  If  savings  are 
endangered. 

In  this  case,  if  laws  are  passed  against 
what  is  called  "redlining,"  really,  against 
the  exercise  of  prudent  business  Judgment 
as  to  districts  of  communities  where  real 
estate  values  have  become  shaky  and  unsafe 
collateral,  then  It  is  up  to  the  state  to  be- 
come general  guarantor  of  the  leans  the 
Savings  and  Loan  associations  consider  it 
unsafe  to  make. 

The  state,  if  It  substitutes  Its  Judgment 
of  what  loans  should  be  made  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  officials  of  each  Savings  and 
Loan  association,  surely  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  loans  that  default.  It  owes  it,  then, 
to  the  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
maybe  millions,  who  have  entrusted  their 
hard  squeezed-out  savings  to  these  Institu- 
tions, to  safeguard  them  from  losses  caused 
by  Idealistic  (but  unworkable)  social 
policies. 

There  must  be  other  ways  devised  for  fi- 
nancing that  Is  needed  In  deteriorating  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Savings  and  Loan  associa- 
tions cannot  be  expected  to  endanger  the 
funds  of  which  they  are  trustees  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

I  believe  It  the  duty  of  your  Institution, 
acting  with  your  class  member  similar  Insti- 
tutions, to  present  this  kind  of  message 
strongly  and  with  sufficient  variety  and 
repetition  so  that  It  becomes  a  part  of  the 
thinking  and  acting  about  this  problem. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  Lee  Hubbell. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  of  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Then  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose  and  retain  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  without 
unduly  taxing  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I 
wish  to  support  strongly  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  by  having  the  study  conducted  in 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  about 
which  the  practice  of  redlining  is  al- 
leged to  occur,  that  the  substance  of  the 
bill  can  be  accomplished  without  need- 
less burden  on  small  thrift  institutions  in 
other  areas. 

When  the  Senator  from  Utah  calls  up 
his  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida will  offer  an  additional  amendment 
which  will  have  the  disclosure  take  place 
by  ZIP  code  instead  of  by  census  tract. 
In  that  fashion,  the  practice  of  red- 
lining can  be  just  as  readily  determined 
and  the  private  and  public  and  semipub- 
lic  institutions  will  not  be  unduly  taxed 
in  order  to  gather  information  that  tiiey 
do  not  have. 

Their  computer  systems  do  carry  the 
ZIP  code  situation  and  the  practice  can 
be  just  as  readily  studied  and  determined 
by  the  use  of  ZIP  codes  as  by  the  use  of 
census  tracts. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  fails  of  agree- 
ment, then  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  offer  the  equivalent  amendment,  the 
ZIP  code  amendment,  to  the  bill  itself. 

But  the  Senator  from  Florida  wishes 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
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assisting  in  the  purposes  of  the  bill  with- 
out undue  expense  where  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  truly  would  not  be  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  I  believe  the  regulations 
and  reporting  requirements  contained  in 
S.  1281  would  place  severe  burdens  upon 
many  small  thrift  institutions  with  lim- 
ited or  no  computer  facilities.  Many  of 
these  thrift  institutions  are  located  in 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
in  which  there  has  been  no  demonstra- 
tion or  allegations  that  the  problem  of 
redlining  exists.  Clearly,  it  is  the  home- 
buying  consumer  that  will  be  forced  to 
bear  the  increased  costs  caused  by  the 
widespread  reporting  requirements  con- 
tained in  S.  1281. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Garn,  which  would  limit  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  to  a  3-year  demon- 
stration study  in  only  20  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  to  determine  the 
feasibility  and  usefulness  of  requiring  all 
mortgage  lending  institutions  to  make 
public  disclosure  of  their  geographic 
lending  patterns,  will  allow  Congress  to 
study  adequately  the  usefulness  of  dis- 
closing mortgage  loans  by  geographic 
areas.  Until  careful  analysis  with  respect 
to  the  benefits  of  mortgage  disclosure 
has  been  made,  I  believe  that  the  proper 
approach  would  be  to  limit  this  bill  to 
the  metropolitan  areas  in  which  redlin- 
ing is  thought  to  exist. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah  for  Introducing  this  amend- 
ment and  I  am  supporting  it  for  another 
reason:  The  financial  institutions  which 
are  affected  by  this  bill  are  In  a  fiduciary 
relationship  to  Its  depositors  and  owe 
them  a  legal  duty  of  Investigating  Its 
deposits  prudenUy.  This  amendment  will 
allow  a  careful  analysis  to  insure  that 
financial  institutions  will  not  be  required 
to  breach  its  fiduciary  duty  by  being  re- 
quired to  make  unreasonable  loans  either 
to  imquallfied  borrowers  or  on  Inade- 
quate security.  This  essential  fiduciary 
relationship,  which  safeguards  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  placed  In  trust  by  millions 
of  Americans,  must  not  be  jeopardized  by 
requirements  which  have  not  been  com- 
pletely studied  and  proven  effective  and 
beneficial.  The  demonstration  study  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  will  protect  the 
tremendous  scope  of  Investments  and 
safeguard  the  fiduciary  relationship 
which  the  law  requires. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  fully  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Oarn,  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  My  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  that  any  thrift  in- 
stitution would  be  required  to  disclose 
the  location  of  their  mortgages  by  census 
tract.  By  limiting  the  reporting  require- 
ment to  zip  codes  many  smaller  insti- 
tutions will  be  spared  the  heavy  burden 
of  manually  relating  every  mortgage  to 
a  census  tract.  For  example,  in  Dade 
Coimty,  a  county  with  a  population  more 
than  a  million,  the  largest  census  tract 
map  procured  Is  approximately  19  Inches 
by  28  inches.  This  map  has  some  main 
streets  and  avenues  Indicated  by  name 
and  number  but  many  lines  of  demarca- 
tion give  no  Indication  of  street  or  ave- 
nue identification.  Since  the  asdgn- 
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ment  of  each  individual  loan  to  its  proper 
census  tract  would  have  to  be  done 
manually,  and  in  many  cases  actually 
requires  a  field  Inspe<!tion.  the  amoimt 
of  time  and  labor  expended  to  comply 
with  this  provision  of  the  bill  would 
amount  to  an  Inordinate  expense. 

Another  example:  There  are  141  census 
tracts  in  Hillsborough  Coimty,  Fla.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  manually  relate 
every  mortgage  using  a  road  map  and 
census  tract  in  combination  to  develop 
this  information.  This  would  be  a  very 
cumbersome,  expensive,  and  time-con- 
suming job.  Only  in  the  city  of  Tampa  is 
there  available  a  street  index  relating 
addresses  to  census  tracts  and  this  is 
only  approximately  60  percent  accu- 
rate according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Tampa  Bay  regional  plarming  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Vincent  Barabba,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  testified  on 
July  15,  1975,  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
on  the  very  plan  proposed  by  this  bill. 
In  describing  the  capabilities  and  limi- 
tations of  the  address  reference  file, 
which  serves  as  the  geographic  base-in- 
ventory for  census  tract,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  flies  are  limited  primarily  to 
urban  areas  in  which  city  delivery  serv- 
ice or  its  equivalent  is  maintained  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  Households  served 
by  rural  routes,  general  delivery  or 
post  office  boxes  are  excluded,  and  pres- 
ently there  is  no  feasible  way  to  deter- 
mine the  physical  location  of  a  house- 
hold from  these  addresses.  He  further 
stated  that  those  flies  which  do  in  fact 
exist  would  become  outdated  rapidly  if 
they  remained  static.  He  later  stated: 

We  have  no  way  of  estimating  Just  what 
the  cost  Impact  would  be  in  financial  Insti- 
tutions If  they  were  required  to  keep  their 
records  according  to  census  tracts  rather 
than  by  some  other  criteria  such  as  by  ZIP 
codes. 

One  more  problem  with  census  tracts. 
What  happens  in  1980  when  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  finds  It  necessary  to  revise 
our  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area?  The  entire  data  base  accumulated 
would  be  obsolete.  The  system  proposed 
by  the  bill  seems  to  assume  that  the 
present  census  tracts  would  be  perma- 
nent. This  would  not  be  the  case  in 
several  years.  For  this  reason  alone,  I 
suggest  that  ZIP  codes  be  used  instead 
of  census  tracts  and  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
Utah  to  insure  that  a  proper  and  work- 
able plan  will  be  produced  by  this  body. 
There  is  a  problem.  Let  us  correct  it 
wisely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  the  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Vincent  Barabba, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATnCKNT  or  ViNCXNT  P.  Ba&ABBA 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ^>preclate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  further  deliberations 
on  HJl.  8024,  and  the  questions  raised  by 
Title  m  of  the  bill  concerning  proposed  dls- 
closurea  by  fln«nclal  Institutions.  Primarily, 
we  would  like  to  describe  the  state  of  the  art 
regwtllng  tbe  loosttzig  and  oodlng  at  atrwt 


addresses  by  geographic  areas,  particularly  by 
census  tracts. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  the  outset 
that  we  see  our  role  in  this  area  as  technical 
and  not  one  of  dealing  with  the  policy  ques- 
tions, such  as  what  disclosures  are  desirable 
and  what  their  impact  would  be  in  terms  of 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 

To  simplify  somewhat,  the  Bureau  has  de- 
veloped a  system  for  coding  street  addresses 
by  their  geographical  location.  For  the  1970 
census  we  mailed  census  report  forms  to 
about  60  percent  of  the  nation's  households, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  address  coding  system  permitted 
us  to  assign  the  responses  to  the  correct  areas 
when  they  were  mailed  back.  The  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  system  were  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  city  delivery  areas  (street  address 
areas)  of  the  postal  system. 

The  first  step  was  to  develop  a  series  of 
metropolitan  maps,  with  major  assistance 
from  agencies  of  local  goverimient.  The 
maps  were  supplemented  with  an  Inventory 
of  the  address  ranges  between  each  street 
intersection,  and  a  set  of  codes  to  represent 
the  geographic  location  of  each  addieaa 
range.  For  each  address  range  In  this  inven- 
tory, the  information  Included  the  census 
block  number  tbe  name  of  the  street  whlcb 
the  block  side  faces,  the  census  tract  num- 
ber, and  codes  assigned  to  Identify  State, 
congressional  district,  county,  municipality, 
and  so  forth.  This  inventory  or  address  ref- 
erence file  refer  to  as  GBF/DIME;  OBF 
means  Geographic  Base  FUe,  and  DIME 
means  Dual  Independent  Map  Encoding — a 
computerized  process  for  checking  the  In- 
ternal consistency  of  the  topological  features 
in  the  file. 

For  the  1970  census,  these  files  were  de- 
veloped, again  with  major  local  assistance, 
for  the  urbanized  cores  of  196  of  the  then- 
existing  233  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti- 
cal Areas  (SMSA's) .  An  additional  37  SMSA's 
have  been  designated  since  the  1970  census 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  there  will  probably  be  more  areas  design 
nated  before  the  1980  census. 

The  GBF/DIME  files  have  several  im- 
portant limitations  and  characteristics. 
First,  the  files  are  limited  primarily  to  urban 
area  In  which  city  delivery  service  or  Its 
equivalent  Is  maintained  by  the  VS.  Postal 
Service.  Households  served  by  "rural 
routes",  "general  delivery",  or  post  office 
boxes  are  excluded,  as  presently  there  Is  no 
feasible  way  to  determine  the  physical  loca- 
tion of  a  household  from  these  addresses. 
Although  the  present  files  represent  perhaps 
only  70  percent  of  all  households,  the  cover- 
age of  residential  units  within  the  urban 
core  of  large  metropolitan  areas  Is  virtually 
complete. 

Second,  the  GBF/DIME  files,  once  created, 
are  a  public  resource.  They  are  widely  used 
by  local  agencies  and  private  organizations. 
The  file  itself  contains  no  personal  infor- 
mation collected  by  the  Bureau  during  the 
census.  A  file  can  be  used  at  the  local  level, 
however,  to  code  local  Information  (contain- 
ing street  addresses)  by  geographic  areas, 
such  as  census  tracts,  to  compare  such  infor- 
mation with  the  summary  statistics  for 
tracts  or  other  areas  which  were  tabulated 
and  published  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Third,  the  files  would  become  outdated 
rapidly  If  they  remained  static.  For  purposes 
of  the  1980  census,  the  Bureau  has  already 
begun  the  process  of  correcting,  updating, 
and  extending  these  files.  We  are  now  work- 
ing with  local  groups  in  over  180  SMSA's  to 
update  existing  metropolitan  maps  and 
GBF/DIME  flies  to  reflect  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  1970  and  with  groups 
In  another  20  SMSA'S  to  develc^  these  n- 
sources  for  the  first  time.  The  goal  Is  to 
develop  such  reeouroes  for  all  SMSA's  just 
prior  to  the  1980  census,  and  If  feasible,  to 
Include  some  of  the  cities  outside  SMSA's 
as  well. 
It  Is  very  Important  to  note  that  this 
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work  18  carried  out  In  conjunction  with  local 
councils  of  government  and  regional  plan- 
ning agencies,  aa  It  1b  they,  and  not  the 
Census  Bureau  which  have  the  Intimate 
knowledge  of  local  geography;  without  local 
assistance,  the  GBP/DIME  system  would  be 
virtually  Impossible.  We  would  also  like  to 
extend  the  flies  within  SMSA's  to  more  of  the 
area  not  now  covered,  primarily  to  the  out- 
lying portions  of  an  SMSA  where  unpatterned 
addresses  cannot  now  be  coded  by  specific 
geographical  location.  The  Postal  Service 
carrier  knows,  of  course,  where  "rural 
route"  addresses  are  actually  located,  but 
there  Is  no  way  to  translate  that  knowledge 
Into  the  computer  unless  It  can  first  be 
translated  Into  points  on  a  map. 

Pourth,  the  Bureau  has  developed  com- 
puter programs  to  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  address  reference  flies  for  matching 
addresses  to  the  Information  already  In  the 
file.  This  provides  a  way  of  correcting  errors 
In  the  file,  but  also.  It  permits  the  assign- 
ment of  geographic  codes  to  local  admlnls- 
trat.ive  records  which  contain  addresses.  One 
of  these  programs,  for  example,  standardizes 
street  addresses  which  are  subject  to  name 
variability,  and  Includes  a  matcher  which 
links  geographic  base  files  to  local  data 
Ifllea. 

It  also  permits  the  addition  to  the  file  of 
other  elemencs,  such  as  geographic  coordi- 
nates and  locally-designated  codes.  To  give 
Just  one  Illustration  of  local  use,  one  com- 
munity. In  planning  for  the  use  of  commu- 
nity development  funds,  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  its  citizens,  based  on  water  billing. 
The  addresses  for  water  bills  were  run 
through  one  of  these  computer  programs  In 
order  to  locate  the  addresses  by  censvis  tract, 
thiis  providing  a  way  to  analyze  the  ques- 
tionnaire responses  by  the  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  census  tracts. 

Finally,  although  the  Bureau's  GBP/ 
DIME  file  system  has  some  unique  character- 
tstlcs,  the  basic  concepts  and  procedures  can 
a©  and  have  been  applied  In  similar  develop- 
nents  quite  Independently  of  the  Bureau's 
Dwn  work,  which  Is  aimed  principally  toward 
the  decennial  census  operation. 

Census  tracts  are  relatively  small  geograph- 
c  areas  Into  which  large  cities  and  their  envl- 
•ons  have  been  divided  for  statistical  pur- 
Kwes.  Tract  boundaries  are  selected  by  local 
xjmmlttees  and  approved  by  the  Btireau  of 
;he  Census.  The  first  tracts  were  delineated 
or  8  cities  for  the  1910  census,  and  over 
too  cities  had  been  tracted  by  the  1950  cen- 
lus.  The  average  tract  has  about  4,000  per- 
lons,  and  Is  originally  laid  out  so  as  to 
achieve  some  uniformity  of  poptUatlon  char- 
icterlstlcs,  economic  status,  and  living  con- 
Utlons.  Tract  boundaries  generally  conform 
;o  municipal  and  other  political  subdivision 
joundstfles.  Sometimes  they  also  conform  to 
3ther  locally-designated  areas  within  a  city, 
iuch  as  health  districts.  Tract  boundaries 
lecessarlly  change,  but  changes  are  kept  to 
k  minimum  In  order  to  permit  data  com- 
parisons over  two  or  more  censtises.  Tract 
wundarles  rarely  conform  to  ZIP  code 
>oundarie3,  except  where  a  ZIP  code  area 
8  equal  to  the  boimdarles  of  a  particular 
nunlclpallty.  In  which  case  several  tracts 
nay  equal  one  ZIP  code  area. 

The  Bureau  has  taken  full  advantage  of 

( ©mputers  for  Its  wcnrk  on  address  reference 

lies,  and  also  for  mapping  techniques  and 

Taphlc   presentations   of    data.    Using    the 

omputers   Is   obviously   very   cost   effective 

n  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  addresses, 

;  lartlcularly  for  address  matching.  It  is  also 

;  Kwslble,  however,  to  follow  a  manual  proce- 

I  lure  for  coding  addresses  to  geographic  areas, 

1  uch  as  censxia  tracts.  This  could  include 

visual  Inspection   of  local  maps  or  census 

1  ract  maps,  and  physical  canvassing  where 

1  lecessary.  Several  cities  and  planning  agen- 

I  les  have  developed  a  census  tract  code  book 

lor  this  purpose,  which  contains  an  alpba- 

letlcal  listing  of  street  names  and  address 

1  anges  for  each  street. 


Some  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  on 
June  26  apparently  commented  on  the  dlffl- 
culty  of  obtaining  and  using  material  for 
coding  addresses  by  census  tract.  I  believe 
Mr.  WUllam  B.  O'ConneU  pointed  to  such 
difficulties  with  regard  to  Chicago,  because 
of  the  rather  large  volume  of  tract  maps  for 
that  city.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Chicago  City  Planning  Commission  has  de- 
veloped a  census  tract  code  book,  and  I  am 
fairly  confident  that  had  the  Commission 
been  consxilted,  the  manual  would  have  been 
available  and  would  have  greatly  faclUtated 
whatever  work  was  undertaken. 

Prom  a  technical  standpoint.  It  is  feasible 
for  any  local  organization  to  make  use  of  the 
GBP/DIME  flies  and  related  materials  to  code 
Its  own  records  by  census  tract,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  files  do  not  exist  yet  for  all 
SMSA's,  some  of  them  require  considerable 
updating,  and  most  of  them  do  not  cover  the 
entire  area  of  an  SMSA.  The  utility  of  the  file 
will  thus  vary  from  place  to  place  and  will 
gradually  Increase  between  now  and  1980. 

We  have  no  way  of  estimating  Just  what 
the  cost  Impact  would  be  on  financial  Institu- 
tions If  they  were  required  to  keep  their  rec- 
ords according  to  census  tracts  rather  than 
by  some  other  criterion,  such  as  by  ZIP 
codes.  Obviously  one  great  benefit  of  ZIP 
areas  Is  that  they  are  precoded.  One  disad- 
vantage. In  terms  of  compiling  statistics,  is 
that  the  ZIP  areas  are  designed  for  mailing 
purposes,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  rep- 
resent Individuals  or  households  with  simi- 
lar characteristics  Is  Incidental  to  their  main 
piu-pose.  The  use  of  census  tracts  requires 
some  special  coding  work. 

However,  tracts  are  designed  with  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  describing  the  characteristics  of  local 
neighborhoods  and  making  comparisons  be- 
tween them.  So  there  Is  actuaUy  a  trade-off; 
the  use  of  tracts  would  Involve  coding  costs', 
but  produce  more  useful  results  for  statisti- 
cal analysis  and  comparisons.  The  basic  ques- 
tion, then.  Is  how  much  more  relevant  for 
the  purposes  of  the  bUl  Is  the  census  tract 
as  compared  with  the  ZIP  code  area. 

One  Interesting  Illustration  was  brought  to 
our  attention  by  a  consulting  firm.  A  pub- 
lisher chose  to  have  two  editions  of  a  maga- 
zine. Separate  from  the  basic  edition,  there 
was  a  "high  Income"  edition,  with  a  differ- 
ential in  advertising  rates  for  the  two  edi- 
tions. Average  family  income  for  ZIP  code 
areas  was  obtained,  and  below  a  certain  cut- 
off, an  area  was  excluded  from  the  "high 
Income"  edition  category.  One  excluded  araa 
happened  to  be  a  single  town  with  four  cen- 
siis  tracts. 

The  average  family  Income,  based  on  pub- 
lished 1970  census  data,  varied  substantially 
among  the  .four  tracts,  with  the  highest  In- 
come tract  about  40  percent  above  the  low- 
est Income  tract,  in  famUy  Income.  It  turned 
out  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  publish- 
er's subscribers  hi  this  ZIP  area  lived  in  the 
highest  Income  tract  ($17,516),  and  the  In- 
come average  was  well  above  the  cut-off 
point.  In  substance,  the  analysis  that  was 
performed  for  marketing  purposes  would 
have  pointed  to  the  areas  of  Interest  more 
precisely  if  census  tract  data  had  been  used. 
Although  the  procedures  for  coding  records 
by  census  tract  are  both  feasible  and  opera- 
tional, a  different  Issue  arises  when  such 
records  may  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
The  Census  Bureau,  in  accordance  with  the 
census  law,  "ntle  13,  United  States  Code,  does 
not  release  any  information  that  would 
reveal  Identifiable  personal  Information. 
When  we  tabulate  data  for  small  areas  such 
as  census  tracts,  we  suppress  Information  In 
any  particular  cells  of  data  which  would 
lead  to  disclosure.  This  principle  should  also 
be  considered  with  respect  to  Information 
maintained  by  financial  Institutions,  par- 
tlcxUarly  If  depositors  and  loan  applicants 
have  been  promised,  or  have  assumed,  that 
the  personal  Information  they  provide  to 
the  Institution  will  not  be  further  disclosed 


or  subject  to  misuse.  On  the  basis  of  our 
experience  In  tabulating  small  area  statis- 
tics, It  seems  quite  possible  that  In  some  in- 
stances the  disclosures  proposed  In  the  blU 
might  reveal  personal  Information  about  In- 
dividuals where  they  were  only  one  or  a  few 
depositors  or  applicants  In  a  single  census 
tract. 

I  would  like  to  close  vrtth  a  few  comments 
on  Section  307  of  HJl.  8024,  which  would 
require  the  Bureau  to  make  a  study  on  the 
feasibility  and  usefulness  of  extending  the 
disclosure  principle  to  depository  Institu- 
tions outside  SMSA's,  and  to  other  kinds  of 
financial  transactions.  We  can  certainly  make 
some  contribution  on  the  question  of  feaal- 
bUlty,  and  I  might  say  Immediately  that  the 
present  prospects  of  coding  addresses  In 
rural  areas  to  their  geographical  location 
are  not  very  encouraging.  As  to  the  useful- 
ness of  requiring  additional  disclosures,  es- 
pecially for  other  kinds  of  loans,  such  as 
mortgages  and  home  Improvement  loans,  I 
doubt  that  we  should  or  could  make  such 
determinations.  First,  that  kind  of  analysis 
and  recommendation  would  depart  from  our 
mission,  which  is  essentially  to  gather  and 
disseminate  statistics.  Second,  we  have  no 
famUlarlty  or  expertise  regarding  the  finan- 
cial practices  of  financial  Institutions.  It 
would  be  more  desirable  from  our  viewpoint 
to  put  the  study  where  the  expertise  exists, 
and  expect  that  the  experts  would  call  on  us 
for  technical  assistance. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  shall  be  happy  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  support  and 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  let  some  sunshine  in;  to  provide 
information  to  consumers  in  these  neigh- 
borhoods that  have  been  arbitrarily  de- 
nied credit,  and  to  let  the  marketplace 
decide  which  lenders  deserve  their  busi- 
ness. That  Is  all  S.  1281  does. 

I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  modify  my 
amendment. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  will  make  an  opening 
statement  for  the  minority,  but  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  modify  my  amend- 
ment No.  694  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  Ihie  7,  strike  "mortgage 
banker". 

And  then  as  cosponsor,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  add  the  dis- 
thiguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  . 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  amend  his  amend- 
ment to  modify  his  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Pbox- 

MIRE) — 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  withhold  for 
just  a  moment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  Is  some  concern  on 
the  part  of  some  Members  about  their 
rights  In  terms  of  offering  amendments. 

I  wonder  If  we  could  get  a  consent 
agreement  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  the  amendments  so 
that  amendments  can  be  offered  in  the 
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second  degree.  Otherwise,  they  could  not. 
They  would  be  precluded  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  they  would  be  amendments  in  the 
third  degree. 

I  ask  the  Chair  if  I  am  correct  on  that 
assumption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  the  proposal  will  be  to  strike  out 
and  Insert  committee  amendments  and 
that  bill  in  that  form  would  be  amend- 
able in  two  further  degrees,  both  the 
committee  amendment  to  strike  out  and 
Insert,  and  the  original  text. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  if  that  is  what  he  Is 
doing  now?  He  is  not  changing  the  text 
as  reported  from  the  committee  but  is 
moving  to  strike  out  and  insert  com- 
mittee amendments  so  It  is  amendable 
in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, that  certainly  is  what  I  am  doing 
and  what  I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  yield  further,  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  protect  Senators  who 
might  want  to  amend  amendments  that 
are  offered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  It  has  always  been  customary 
for  the  manager  of  the  bill  when  he  of- 
fers committee  amendments  to  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  considered  as 
original  text,  and  I  do  that  so  that  Sen- 
ators can  amend  the  bill  freely,  as 
modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  unsure  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ator at  this  time  is  proposing  to  strike 
out  and  Insert  the  committee  amend- 
ments or  Is  proposing  an  amendment  of 
his  own.  Is  the  Senator  asking  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  S.  1281,  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975.  It  Is 
characteristic  of  a  trend  on  the  part  of 
Congress  these  days  to  regulate  every- 
thing in  sight  and  to  impose  unneces- 
sary burdens  and  costs  on  businesses 
which  are  only  passed  on  to  consumers, 
thus  increasing  what  they  must  pay  for 
goods  and  services. 

The  intent  of  some  of  the  regulatory 
bills  approved  in  recent  years  has  been 
laudable,  since  there  generally  was  a 
problem  which  needed  correcting.  But  In 
all  too  many  Instances,  the  degree  of 
regulation  has  been  unnecessary,  Impos- 
ing intolerable  administrative  and  cost 
burdens  on  business  and  Industry,  and 
the  areas  of  concern  more  properly  and 


efficiently  might  have  been  addressed  by 
State  or  local  governments,  or  by  the 
private  sector. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  of  Senators  Tower,  Garn, 
Helms,  and  Morgan,  members  of  the 
committee  which  originated  this  bill.  In 
a  joint  statement  urging  additional 
study  before  passage  of  S.  1281,  these 
Senators  noted: 

The  statistical  data  provided  under  the 
blU  could  be  misconstrued  and  utUlzed  to 
Jeopardize  the  solvency  of  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  safety  of  deposits.  It  Is  a  step 
away  from  the  free  market  aUocatlon  of 
credit  which  has  so  well  served  the  Ameri- 
can home  owner  and  toward  mandatory 
credit  aUocatlon  by  the  government.  Finally, 
there  simply  was  insufficient  data  on  the 
social  and  economic  costs  of  the  legislation. 
The  many  small  banks  and  thrift  institu- 
tions which  do  not  utilize  computers  would 
be  loaded  with  an  unnecessary  burden.  Our 
primary  concern  is  for  the  consumer — par- 
ticularly the  home  buyer — who  wUl  ul- 
timately bear  the  costs  of  these  schemes. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress are  greatly  concerned  about  un- 
employment, about  our  economic  prob- 
lems, and  about  stabilizing  costs  of  goods 
and  services. 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  putting 
people  back  to  work  and  in  moving  peo- 
ple off  public  benefit  programs  and  into 
productive  roles  in  this  society,  we  ought 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  remove 
unnecessary  Federal  reglilatlons  and  ex- 
pensive requirements  from  business  and 
industry.  Every  dollar  a  business  must 
spend  buying  forms  or  otherwise  acting 
to  comply  with  some  Federal  regiilation 
is  a  dollar  that  wiU  not  go  for  employee 
wages,  for  expansion,  or  for  more  inven- 
tory. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  of  com- 
plying with  various  Government  regula- 
tions, business  and  industry  must  spend 
huge  sums  of  money  to  keep  up  with 
paperwork.  A  recent  report  prepared  by 
David  L.  Babson  &  Co.,  reports  that 
American  businesses  must  file  more  than 
2  billion  pieces  of  paper  with  various 
Federal  agencies  every  year.  This  activity 
consumes  an  estimated  130  million  mcm- 
hours,  and  costs  about  $18  billion.  The 
Government  then  spends  another  $18  bil- 
lion to  print,  mail,  and  store  all  of  this 
material. 

Consumers  pay  for  all  this  regulation 
through  higher  prices.  A  classic  example 
of  how  bureaucratic  meddling  can  drive 
up  consumer  costs  was  the  requirement 
that  automobile  seat  belts  and  ignition 
systems  be  connected  to  a  buzzer  to 
"force"  drivers  to  wear  seat  belts.  Grate- 
fully, widespread  public  opposition 
forced  the  abandonment  of  the  seat 
belt/ignition  Interlock  nonsense,  but  not 
before  this  ridiculous  requirement  cost 
consumers  hundreds  of  dollars  In  higher 
automobile  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  S.  1281.  Moreover,  I  hope  it  will 
review  some  of  the  previous  laws  of  this 
tjTJe  approved  In  recent  years  and  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  repeal  unnecessary 
regulatory  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  treated  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  and  that 


no  point  of  order  Ue  against  amendments 
from  the  fioor  to  that  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  be  treated  as  orig- 
inal text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  as 
agreed  to,  will  be  treated  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  means  that  it  can 
be  amended  in  the  second  degree,  in  two 
more  degrees? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  amendable  in  two  more  degrees. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  would  not 
be  treated  as  an  amendment  in  the  third 
degree,  to  the  extent  that  a  point  of 
order  would  lie  against  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    884 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr.  ient,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  694,  as  modified,  of 
which  Senator  Brooke  is  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paox- 
MoiE) ,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Brooke,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  694,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  8,  line  21,  after  "loan"  Insert 
(other  than  temporary  financing,  such  as 
a  construction  loan)". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  23  through  25 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  term  'depository  Institution* 
means  any  commercial  bank,  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association,  or  credit  union, 
which  nmkes  federally  related  mortgage  loans 
as  determined  by  the  Board.". 

On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  13  through  18 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"number  and  total  dollar  amount  of  mort- 
gage loans  which  were  (A)  originated,  or 
(B)  purchased,  by  that  institution  during 
each  fiscal  year  (begitming  with  the  last  full 
fiscal  year  of  that  institution  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act) .". 

On  page  10.  line  2  strike  out  "county"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "State". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  a  depository  Institution  which 
maintains  offices  in  more  than  one  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  Information  required  by 
this  paragraph  available  at  any  such  office 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  Information  re- 
lates to  mortgage  loans  which  were  origi- 
nated, purchased,  or  sold  by  an  office  of  that 
depository  Institution  located  In  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  in  which  the 
office  making  such  information  available  Is 
located.". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  Any  information  required  to  be  com- 
piled and  made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  and  made  available  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  the  close  of  the 
first  year  during  which   such   information 
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IS  required  to  be  maintained  and  made  avail- 
able.". 

On  page  13,  line  19,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "may". 

On  page  13,  line  24.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  that  such  law  contains  ade- 
quate provisions  for  enforcement.". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

"EFTECTIVE   DATE 

"Sxc.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  expiration  of  ninety 
was  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Brooke  and  I  have  a  package 
amendment  that  makes  technical  per- 
fecting modifications,  and  also  makes 
the  bill  less  costly  for  the  financial  in- 
stitutions to  comply  with. 

Let  me  siimmarize  the  provisions : 

First,  we  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
applying  the  disclosure  requirement  only 
to  permanent  mortgage  loans,  not  to 
temporary  construction  loans.  We  were 
advised  by  counsel  that  this  is  necessary 
since  technically  speaking  a  construction 
loan  which  is  secured  by  property  may  be 
considered  a  mortgage,  and  it  was  not  the 
committee's  Intent  to  cover  that  sort  of 
loan. 

Second,  we  sharpen  up  the  definition 
Df  which  institutions  are  covered.  The 
language  In  the  committee  report  may 
x  a  bit  unclear,  since  we  define  deposi- 
»ry  institution  as  anybody  who  makes 
'ederally  related  mortgage  loans  under 
the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 
Act  of  1974.  That  includes  insurance 
:ompanles,  and  individual  Investors, 
whose  activities  are  not  significant  for 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation.  This  bill 
ELlms  at  discerning  patterns  of  invest- 
nent  by  institutions  that  do  a  substan- 
Aal  amount  of  mortgage  lending  in  an 
irea.  so  the  amendment  spells  out  ex- 
ictly  who  is  covered — banks,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
Aons,  and  credit  unions. 

Third,  we  are  modifying  the  disclosure 
requirement  to  make  it  essentially  pros- 
pective. Witnesses  from  the  financial  in- 
stitutions told  us  that  it  would  be  dis- 
proportionately costly  if  they  were  re- 
quired to  go  back  over  outstanding  loans 
Emd  assign  census  tracts  to  them.  Where- 
is  If  they  simply  assign  the  census  tract 
Bit  the  time  a  new  loan  is  originated,  the 
:ost  drops  to  something  less  than  a  dol- 
lar per  loan,  according  to  industry  esti- 
nates.  We  would  require  reporting  of 
oana  made  during  the  year  preceding 
he  act  so  that  the  act  would  have  some 
mpact  next  year. 

Under  this  provision,  institutions 
would  assign  census  tracts  to  loans  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act,  and  subsequently 
the  reporting  requirement  would  apply 
to  all  new  loans.  We  also  make  clear  that 
the  legislation  requires  an  accounting  of 
loans  purchased  as  well  as  originated, 
emd  the  Intent  here  is  that  these  be  sepa- 
rate categories,  with  the  information 
t)roken  down  separately  for  each  cate- 
gory. 

Next,  the  amendment  simplifies  the 
disclosure  provision  relating  to  loans 
made  outside  an  Institution's  own  met- 
ropolitan area.  As  reported,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  those  loans  be  broken  down 


by  county.  We  feel  that  this  degree  of 
specificity  is  probably  not  necessary,  so 
"county"  is  changed  to  "State." 

Similarly,  an  institution  such  as  Bank 
of  America,  wlilch  does  business  in  more 
than  one  metropolitan  area  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  committee  report  to 
maintain  census-tract  disclosure  records 
in  its  Los  Angeles  ofBces  for  loans  made 
in  San  Francisco.  That  would  not  be  use- 
ful Information.  So  the  amendment  lim- 
its that  the  census-tract  recordkeeping 
requirement  to  loans  made  within  a  par- 
ticular branch's  home  metropolitan  area. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that 
records  must  be  kept  for  5  years.  In  ad- 
dition, it  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
greater  flexibility  in  administering  the 
act  where  comparable  legislation  has 
been  enacted  at  the  State  level,  by  mak- 
ing the  waiver  discretionary.  And  final- 
ly, we  provide  that  the  act  shall  take  ef- 
fect 90  days  following  enactment. 

Tills  amendment  will  improve  the  leg- 
islation technically  and  in  the  sutetan- 
tive  area  of  making  the  disclosure  re- 
quirement prospective,  I  believe  it  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  financial  institu- 
tions to  live  with. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, if  he  is  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  mine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
further  time  be  charged  against  either 
side  on  the  pending  bill  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wonder  if  the  pending 
business  could  now  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily for  whatever  other  business  the 
Senator  wants  to  transact,  so  that  we 
can  be  finished  with  our  business  for 
today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 


CONSIDERATION        OF        CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  300,  and,  after  that,  to  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  322. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, what  are  these  items? 

Mr.  ROBESIT  C.  BYRD.  Calendar 
Order  No.  300  is  a  resolution  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  Calendar  Order 
322  is  a  bill  related  to  special  pay  for 
nuclear  qualified  officers. 


ADDITIONAL     EXPENDITURES     BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  63)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  17,  strike  out  "$2,347,- 
639.47"  and  Insert  "$1,997,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  3,  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  (a)  In  holding  hearings, 
reporting  such  hearings,  and  making  Inves- 
tigations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  Ln  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  or  smy  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1975. 
through  February  29,  1976,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovernment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  Investigations  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  investigations  of  ( 1 )  national  ocean  pol- 
icy. (2)  transportation  development  and 
regulation,  and  (3)  tourism.  The  Investiga- 
tion of  national  ocean  policy  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  Res.  222,  Ninety-third 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  19,  1974.  The 
Investigation  of  toiu"lsm  shall  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  8.  Res.  347,  Ninety-third 
Congress,  agreed  to  October  10,  1974. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,997,- 
000,  at  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $200,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Februcu^  29,  1976. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  rescdutlon  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senato  under  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annimi  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-308) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
tbe  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KXCKKFT 

Senate  Resolution  63  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Oommeroe,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  trom  Ifarch  1. 
1075.  through  February  29,  1976.  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $2,347,639.47  for  a  study  of 
matters  within  its  jurlfldlctlon  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rxiles  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $300,000  would 
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be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  03d  Con- 
gress the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  262,  agreed  to  March  1,  1974. 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,643,800  for  the 
same  or  similar  purposes.  The  committee 
estimates  that  the  unobligated  balance  un- 
der that  authorization  as  of  February  28, 
1975  (funds  returnable  to  the  Treasury) ,  wlU 
be  approximately  $50,000. 

The  Investigations  referred  to  above  would 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  Investigations 
of  (1)  national  ocean  policy,  (2)  transporta- 
tion development  and  regulation,  and  (3) 
tourism.  The  Investigation  of  national  ocean 
policy  would  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  222,  Ninety-third  Congress, 
agreed  to  February  19.  1074.  The  Investiga- 
tion of  tourism  would  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  Senate  Resolution  347,  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  agreed  to  October  10,  1074. 

The  Committee  takes  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  expenses  Incurred  by  the  ex  officio 
members  participating  with  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  in  conducting  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  authorized  by  said  Sen- 
ate Resolution  222,  agreed  to  February  19. 
1974,  will  be  paid  from  the  funds  contained 
in  Senate  Resolution  63.  Section  2  of  Senate 
Resolution  222  authorizes  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  serve  as 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  purposes  of  this  study.  Addi- 
tionally, the  President  Pro  Tempore  Is  au- 
thorized to  name  three  (3)  Majority  and 
three  (3)  Minority  members  who  represent 
coastal  states,  without  regard  to  Committee 
membership,  to  serve  as  additional  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for 
purposes  of  this  study. 

The  Committee  also  takes  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  expenses  Incurred  by  the  ex- 
officlo  members  participating  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  In  conducting  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Policy  Study  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  347,  agreed  to  October  10, 
1974,  will  be  paid  from  the  funds  contained 
In  Senate  Resolution  63.  Section  2  of  Senate 
Resolution  347  authorizes  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Public  Works, 
Foreign  Relations,  Government  Operations, 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Judiciary,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  to  serve 
as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  purposes  of  the  study. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  Senate  Resolution  63  by 
reducing  the  requested  amount  from  $2,347,- 
639  to  $1,997,000,  a  reduction  of  $350,639, 
and  by  Incorporating  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

NUCLEAR  CAREER  INCENTIVE  ACT 
OF  1975 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2114)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  special  pay  for 
nuclear  qualified  officers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  312(e)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1977". 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-329),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ortiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Excerpts 

pukpose  of  legislation 
Authority  for  special  pay  for  nuclear- 
trained  naval  officers  expired  on  June  30, 
1976.  This  authority  provides  for  one  pay- 
ment of  $15,000  to  each  naval  officer  qual- 
ified for  duty  In  connection  with  the  super- 
vision, operation  and  maintenance  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants  who,  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  10  years  of  active  service,  agrees  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  4  years  In  addition 
to  any  other  period  of  obligated  active  serv- 

The  legislative  proposal  recommended  by 
the  Defense  Department  was  not  received  by 
the  Senate  until  June  9,  1975.  This  aUowed 
Inadequate  time  for  the  committee  to  fully 
consider  this  proposal.  However,  the  naval 
officers  who  are  affecied  by  this  legislation 
perform  some  of  the  most  vital  and  impor- 
tant Jobs  In  the  entire  Defense  Department. 
These  Jobs  are  Involved  with  the  operation 
of  our  ballistic  missile  submarines,  our  nu- 
clear attack  submarines  and  the  nuclear  sur- 
face ship  fleet.  The  committee  does  not 
believe  pay  for  these  personnel  should  be 
held  up  while  new  pay  proposals  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  Defense  Department  proposed  legis- 
lation would  have  created  an  entirely  new 
system  of  incentive  pay  for  these  officers. 
Preliminary  Investigation  revealed  little  evi- 
dence that  the  proposed  system  would  In- 
sxire  the  retention  of  sufficient  nuclear-qual- 
Ifled  officers.  In  addition,  the  proposed  sys- 
tem would  have  institutionalized  a  perma- 
nent system  of  general  Incentive  pay,  rather 
than  the  more  flexible  and  controllable  sys- 
tem of  special  pay  aimed  at  speclflc  problems. 
It  is  not  clear  how  this  proposed  system 
would  relate  to  the  overall  review  of  military 
pay  now  vmderway  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. In  light  of  these  considerations,  the 
committee  recommends  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  current  pay  system  while  other  ap- 
proaches are  developed  and  considered. 

PSIOR   LEGISLATION'    ON   SPECIAL   PAT   FOR    NAVT 
NTJCLKAB     TRAINED     OITICBES 

During  1963-64,  the  officer  Input  to  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  training  was  more  than 
doubled  due  to  rapid  expansion  of  the  nu- 
clear submarine  fleet.  In  1969,  many  of  these 
officers,  having  reached  the  end  of  their  mini- 
mum obligated  service,  chose  to  leave  active 
duty  service.  The  Navy  found  the  remaining 
officers  insufficient  In  number  to  man  certain 
nuclear  department  head  positions  on  sub- 
marines. 

To  slow  the  loss  of  nuclear  officers.  In  1969 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  91-20  authoriz- 
ing Nuclear  Submarine  Officer  Continuation 
Pay.  This  pay  was  a  $15,000  bonus  over  one 
4-year  commitment  which  could  begin  after 
the  Initial  service  obligation  and  before  com- 
pleting 10  years  of  commissioned  service.  Au- 
thority for  this  program  was  to  expire  In 
1973. 

This  bonus  pay  succeeded  In  slowing  the 
resignation  rate  for  nuclear  submarine  offi- 
cers. In  Public  Law  92-681  In  1972,  Con- 
gress extended  the  authority  to  grant  the 
bonus  to  submarine  nuclear  officers  until 
June  30,  1975.  This  law  also  expanded  the 
nuclear  officer  bonus  to  the  surface  nuclear 
fleet.  The  authority  to  grant  this  bonus  to 


officers  not   currently   receiving   It   expired 
June  so.  1075. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  307,  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditiures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  72)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  line  11,  strike  out  "$4,391,- 
400"  and  insert  "$4,057,700". 

On  page  2,  In  line  20,  strike  out  "$429,500" 
and  insert  "$422,600". 

On  page  3,  In  Une  26.  strike  out  "$816.- 
100"   and  Insert  "$799,100". 

On  page  3,  In  line  5.  strike  out  "$310,000" 
and  Insert  "$290,700". 

On  page  3,  in  Une  10,  strike  out  "$381.- 
800"  and  Insert  "$354,500". 

On  page  3,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "$258.- 
000"  and   insert  "$245,700". 

On  page  3,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "$223,- 
600"  and  Insert  "$217,300". 

Op  page  3,  in  line  24,  strike  out  "$272,000" 
and   Insert   "$259,700". 

On  page  4,  In  Une  4,  strike  out  "$400,000" 
and  insert  "$283,300". 

On  page  4,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$428,000" 
and  msert  "$403,000". 

On  page  6.  In  line  3,  strike  out  "$98,000" 
and  Insert  "$94,700". 

On  page  6,  In  line  7,  strike  out  "$220,000" 
and  Insert  "$207300". 

On  page  5,  beginning  In  line  12.  strike 
out: 

Sec.  16.  Not  to  exceed  $70,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  re- 
vision and  codification. 

On  page  5,  In  line  14.  strike  out  "17"  and 
Insert  "16". 

On  page  5,  In  line  14,  strike  out  "$280,000" 
and  insert  "$274300". 

On  page  6,  In  line  20,  strike  out  "18"  and 
Insert  "17". 

On  page  6,  In  line  23,  strike  out  "19"  and 
Insert  "18". 
On  page  6,  in  line  5,  strike  out  "20     and 

Insert  "19". 

On  page  6,  in  line  7,  strike  out  "commit- 
tee" and  Insert  "committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  72 

Resolved.  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Ite  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1076,  through  February  20, 
1076,  for  the  purposes  stated  and  within  the 
limltetlons  imposed  by  the  following  sec- 
tions. In  Ite  discretion  (1)  to  make  expend- 
itures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,   (2)    to  employ  ^^rsonnel,  and   (3) 
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with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovernment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  or 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 
Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
from  March  l,  1975,  through  February  29, 
1976,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $4,057,700  to 
examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below  In  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  resolution,  said  funds 
to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  specific  in- 
quiries and  to  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended)  in  accordance  with  such 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $422,600  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $14,500  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $799,100  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  anti- 
trust and  monopoly,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
prociu-ement  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $290,700  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  constitu- 
tional amendments,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $14,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
:urement  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $354,500  shall  be  avall- 
ible  fo|-  a  study  or  Investigation  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
HO. 117  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Not  to  exceed  $245,700  shall  be 
ivallable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  crlm- 
nal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $17,500  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Federal 
:harters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  9.  Not  to  exceed  $217,300  shall  be 
iva  liable  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Im- 
nlrratlon  and  nattirallzatlon. 

Sec.  10.  Not  to  exceed  $259,700  shall  be 
ivallable  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Im- 
jrovements  In  Judicial  machinery,  of  which 
imount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  ex- 
>ended  for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
;onsiUtants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  U.  Not  to  exceed  $283,300  shall  be 
Lvailable  for  a  complete  and  continuing  study 
md  investigation  of  (1)  the  administration, 
iperatlon.  and  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  (2)  the 
idmlnlstratlon,  operation,  and  enforcement 
)f  other  laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabo- 
age,  and  the  protection  of  the  Internal  secu- 
Ity  of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  the  extent 
lature,  and  effect  of  subversive  activities  In 
he  United  States,  Its  territories  and  posses- 
i  Ions,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  esplo- 
lage.  sabotage,  and  Infiltration  by  persons 
eho  are  or  may  be  under  the  domination  of 
he  foreign  government  or  organization  con- 
rolling  the  world  Communist  movement  or 
1  ny  other  movement  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
Jovemment  of  the  United  States  by  force 
ind  violence  or  otherwise  threatening  the  In- 
ernal  security  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  12.  Not  to  exceed  $403,000  shall  be 
ivallable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  of  which  amount  not  to 
xceed  $14,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
I  urement  of  Individual  consultants  or  orea- 
lizatlons  thereof.  * 

Sec.  13.  Not  to  exceed  $168,000  shaU  be 
I  .vaUable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  pa- 
•  ents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  14.  Not  to  exceed  $94,700  shaU  be 
I  vallable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  na- 
llonal  penitentiaries,  of  which  amount  not 
1 1>  exceed  $500  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
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curement  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Not  to  exceed  $207,300  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
refugees  and  escapees,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec.  16.  Not  to  exceed  $274,300  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  the  executive. 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  Gtovern- 
ment  of  which  amoimt  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 

Sec.  17.  Not  to  exceed  $20,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  oversight. 

Sec.  18.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  reconmienda- 
tlons  for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable 
with  respect  to  each  study  or  Investigation 
for  which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  29, 
1976. 

Sec.  19.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  94-315),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  72,  as  referred,  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  from  March  1. 
1975.  through  February  29,  1976,  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $4,391,400  for  inquiries  and 
investigations. 

The  funds  requested  by  the  committee 
would  be  aUocated  to  specific  inquiries  and 
to  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
as  follows: 

Section  3  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $429,500  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  admin- 
istrative practice  and  procedure,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $14,500  could  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  consultants. 

Section  4  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $815,100  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  anti- 
trust and  monopoly,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  could  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  consultants. 

Section  5  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $310,000  wovUd  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  constitu- 
tional amendments,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $14,000  could  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  consultants. 

Section  8  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $381,800  woiild  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,117  could  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consultants. 

Section  7  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $258,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  criminal 
laws  and  procedures. 

Section  8  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $17,500  would  be  available 
for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  Federal 
charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Section  9  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $223,500  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization. 

Section  10  of  the  resolution  would  provide 


that  not  to  exceed  $272,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  improve- 
ments in  Judicial  machinery,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  could  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  consultants 

Section  11  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $400,000  would  be  avail- 
able  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  Internal 
security. 

Section  12  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $428,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$14,000  coiild  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consultants. 

Section  13  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $168,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  patents 
trademarks,  and  copyrights.  ' 

Section  14  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $98,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  national 
penitentiaries,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500  could  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consultants. 

Section  15  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $220,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  refugees 
and  escapees,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  could  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consultants. 

Section  16  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $70,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  revision 
and  codification. 

Section  17  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $280,000  woiUd  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  (Executive,  Judicial,  legisla- 
tive), of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
could  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
consultants. 

Section  18  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $20,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  FBI 
oversight. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress  the  conunittee  was  authorized  by  Senate 
Resolution  255,  agreed  to  March  1,  lj74,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $4,116,600  >  for  in- 
quiries and  investigations.  The  following 
table  sets  forth  the  allocation  of  those  funds 
to  the  committee's  respective  subcommittees 
and  the  estimated  unobligated  balances  as 
of  February  28,  1975  (funds  returnable  to 
the  Treasury) : 


>As  amended  by  S.  Res.  358.  agreed  to 
Aug.  22.  1974,  which  authorized  the  com- 
mittee $12,500  (increase  from  $150,000  to 
$162,500)  In  supplemental  funds  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Representation  of  Citizen  In- 
terests; and  further  amended  by  S.  Res.  403, 
agreed  to  Oct.  10,  1974.  which  authorized  the 
committee  $31,100  (increase  from  $377,800  to 
$408,900)  In  supplemental  funds  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure. 


Subcommittee 


Amount 

Amount     returnable 

authorized    (estimated) 


Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure   $408,900 

Antitrust  and  Monopoly 767  000 

ConstJtufional  Amendments 252'  000 

Constitutional  Rights 259  900 

Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures..     '"  221000 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays  and  Cele- 
brations   16,500 

Immigration  and  Naturalization 205,000 

Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery..  235. 000 

Internal  Security 400,000 

Juvenile  Delinquency 353,000 

Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights.  178, 000 

Penitentiaries. 88,000 

Refugees  and  Escapees 182,  OGO 

Revision  and  Codification 64  800 

Separation  of  Powers 263,000 

Representation  of  Citizen  Interests....  162, 500 

FBI  Oversight 20,000 

Total 4,116,600 


$650 

7,000 

1,950 

16,000 

50,000 

3.800 

66,000 

16.000 

15,000 

8.000 

8,000 

4,250 

0 

11,800 

6,500 

707 

8.500 


224, 157 
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At  the  request  of  Chairman  Eastland,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
amended  Senate  Resolution  72  by  deleting 
section  16  (providing  funds  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Revision  and  Codification), 
and,  consequently,  by  redesignating  sections 


17.  18,  19,  and  20  as  sections  16,  17.  and  19, 
respectively.  (See  letter  dated  Mar.  6,  1975, 
to  Chairman  Caimon  from  Chairman  East- 
land, which  letter  may  be  found  on  p.  4 
of  this  report.)  The  Committee  also  is  re- 
porting the  resolution  with  a  technical 
amendment. 


The  Committee  also  has  amended  Senate 
Resolution  72  by  reducing  the  total  request- 
ed amount  from  $4,391,400  to  $4,057,700,  a 
reduction  of  $333,700.  The  distribution  of 
the  reduction  among  the  respective  purposes 
is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation; 


Amount 


Sec.  No.       Purpose 


Requested  Amendment       Approved 


3 Administrative   practice   and   pro-  $429,500 

cedure. 

4    Anlitrust  and  monopoly 815,100 

5             Constitutional  amendments 310.000 

6" Constitutional  rights 381,800 

7 Criminal  laws  and  procedures 258,000 

Sl Federal  charters,  holidays,  and  cele-  17,500 

brations. 

9 Immigration  and  naturalization 223,500 

10     Improvements  in  judicial  machinery.  272.000 


-$6, 900         $422, 600 


-16,000 
-49, 300 
-27,300 
-12,300 
0 

-6, 200 
-12.300 


799, 100 
290, 700 
354.  500 
245, 700 
17,500 

217, 300 
259, 700 


Amount 


Sec.  No.       Purpose 


Requested  Amendment        Approved 


11. 


Internal  security $400,000 

12 Juvenile  delinquency 428,000 

13 Patents,  ttademarks.  and  copyrights.  168,000 

14 Penitentiaries 98,000 

15 Refugees  and  escapees 220,000 

16 Revision  and  codification 70,000 

17 Separation  of  powers 280,000 

18 FBI  oversight 20,000 


-$116,700 

-25, 000 

0 

-3, 300 

-12,700 

-70,000 

-5,700 

0 


$283. 300 

403. 000 

168,  000 

94,700 

207,  300 

0 

274,  300 

20,000 


ToUl 4,391,400      -333,700       4,057.700 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  MONDAY,  JULY  28,   1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  OBJECTED 
TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with 
Statements  limited  therein  to  2  minutes 

GRPh 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF 
DIEGO  GARCIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  the  resolution 
Senate  Resolution  160,  disapproving  con- 
struction projects  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia,  be  made  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  object,  this 
bill  is  out  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  authorization  bill 
out  of  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, right. 

Have  the  appropriate  Members  on  this 
side  been  contacted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  have,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  member  have  both  been  con- 
tacted, and  also  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Mansfield,  among 
others,  have  been  notified. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Besides,  may  I  say 
it  is  the  last  day  upon  which  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  could  be  brought 
up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Was  the  re- 
quest granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
was. 

On  whose  time  does  the  Senator  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  neitlier  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the  Sen- 
ator contemplate  proceeding  with  the 
bill?  What  does  he  have  in  mind  with  the 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  in  mind  a  little  caucus  of  some  of 
the  people  on  this  side,  to  determine  what 
we  should  do  next.  We  have  to  get  our 
parliamentary  sequence  sorted  out  here. 
It  should  not  take  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  request 
for  the  quorum  call,  and  yield  to  the  Pten- 
ator  from  West  Virginia  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  the  Senator  privately.  Will  the 
Chair  tolerate  a  private  conversation 
for  no  longer  than  30  seconds? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  6674 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  granted  permis- 
sion to  have  until  midnight  tonight, 
July  26,  1975,  to  file  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  6674,  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT  OP  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1281)  to  im- 
prove public  understanding  of  the  role 
of  depository  institutions  In  home 
financing. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OP 
DIEGO  GARCIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration,  without  any 
action  thereon  at  this  time,  of  S.  Res. 
160. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  160)  disapproving 
construction  projects  on  the  Island  of  Oiego 
Garcia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  222— RESOLU- 
TION CONGRATULATING  THE 
APOLLO-SOYUZ    SPACE    PROJECT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  both  the  American  and  Soviet  space 
teams  have  safely  returned  to  their 
homelands,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
tiie  ApoUo-Soyuz  test  project. 

From  the  early  1960's  and  the  advent 
of  space  activity,  international  coopera- 
tion in  space  has  been  endorsed  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  mission  is  the  culmination  of  years 
of  negotiating,  careful  plarmlng,  and  ex- 
tensive testing. 

In  1962,  after  the  successful  Glenn  mis- 
sion, Nikita  Khrushchev  sent  a  congrat- 
ulatory telegram  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  initially  expressed  the  de- 
sirability of  cooperation  in  space.  The 
Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967,  signed  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
further  guaranteed  that  "space  explora- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit 
of  all  humanity."  Discussions  from  1969 
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1 1  1971  between  the  National  Aeronau- 
t  cs  and  Space  Administration  and  the 
E  ovlet  Academy  of  Sciences  produaed  the 
a^eement  that  the  United  States  and 
t  le  Soviet  Union  would  each  design  a 
E  lanned  spacecraft  with  a  compatible 
d  xking  mechanism.  The  fabrication  of 
s  ich  a  standardized  docking  system  was 
a  1  essential  first  step  in  the  process  of 
1]  itemational  space  exploration.  These 
t  Llks  were  formalized  by  the  1972  U.S.- 
i:.S.S.R.  Space  Agreement  which  pro- 

V  ded  for  the  docking  system  smd,  more 
ii  iportantly,  authorized  this  1975. 

The  mere  fact  that  such  a  mission 
c  )uld  be  designed  and  so  successfully 
li  iplemented  is  testimony  of  the  level  of 
cooperation  which  has  been  cultivated 
b  r  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  believe  the  nature  of  this  occasion 
w  urants  ofBcial  action  by  the  Senate. 
T  lerefore,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  for 
tl  e  immediate  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
ti)n  congratulating  the  National  Aero- 
n  lutics  and  Space  Administration  and 
tlie  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  on  an 
01  ttstandlng,  international  efTort. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
S  snate  resolution  congratulating  the  Na- 
tl )nal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
Is  tratlon  and  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences on  the  Joint  Apollo-Soyuz  space 
p  oject.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
si  leration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
o]  ution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Ttie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fdlows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Rea.  222)  to  offer  con- 
gi  atulatlons  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
S]  >ace  Administration  and  the  Soviet  Acad- 
ei  ly  of  Sciences  on  the  joint  ApoUo-Soyuz 
T  Bt  Project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ol  ijection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
r<  solution? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
si  leration  of  the  resolution.  That  is  the 
k  nd  of  detente  of  which  I  approve.  I 
d(  I  not  approve  of  a  lot  of  agreements 
tl  at  have  been  made  in  the  name  of 
d(  tente.  But  I  do  approve  of  this  one. 
I  Jiink  it  was  a  very  desirable  maneuver, 
a  id  I  am  glad  to  see  both  countries  co- 
o\  lerate  in  this  endeavor. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
Vi  .nla  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
tl  ank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

V  rginla. 

I  can  take  some  pride  In  the  resolu- 
tl  m  in  that  I  have  been  told  by  persons 
Ii  a  position  to  know  that  I  had  some- 
tllng  to  do  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
P  "Oject  in  talks  with  certain  officials 
w  ith  both  countries  in  1971. 

THK    HANDSRAKE   IN    SPACK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
bifore  the  resolution  is  agreed  to,  on 
li  St  Thursday  evening— I  believe  it  was— 
w  th  the  safe  return  of  the  three  Ameri- 
ci  n  astronauts,  the  Apollo-Sos^uz  space 
n  Isslon  officially  ended. 

I  Join  in  offering  congratulations  to 
tliese  courageous  explorers,  but  I  cau- 
tl  3n  against  our  letting  the  handshake  in 


space  distort  our  view  of  realities  of  the 
situation  here  on  Earth. 

The  news  media,  especially  the  tele- 
vision networks,  assured  us  rightly  that 
the  mission  was  historic — and  from  a 
show  business  point  of  view,  it  probably 
was. 

However,  I  have  a  feeling  that  history 
itself  will  rate  the  mission  as  rather 
meaningless. 

What  the  mission  showed  was  Russia's 
willingness  to  fully  cooperate  with  the 
form  of  detente.  What  the  world  needs 
is  Russia's  cooperation  with  the  sub- 
stance of  detente. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  gloating  over  the  fall  of  South 
Vietnam — a  fall  that  Russia  contributed 
to  by  greatly  increasing  its  military  sup- 
plies to  the  North,  rather  than  using  its 
influence  to  keep  the  unsteady  peace 
which  had  cost  so  many  American  hves. 

And  today,  Russia  looks  with  a 
covetous  eye  at  both  Portugal  and  India. 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  estimated  that, 
over  the  past  12  months,  more  than  $50 
million  in  Soviet  aid  has  gone  to  the 
Portuguese  Communists  to  help  that 
small  minority  suppress  the  majority. 
In  India,  as  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  moves  to  completely  destroy 
freedom,  she  can  count  only  one  strong 
friend  in  her  comer — the  Soviet  Union. 

The  now-distant  memories  of  Berlin 
and  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  coimtries  unfortunate  enough  to 
come  imder  the  Soviets'  sphere  of  domi- 
nation: the  recent  memories  of  Vietnam; 
and  the  current  situations  in  Portugal 
and  India — these  are  things  that  all 
Americans  should  keep  constantly  in 
mind. 

The  peaceful  handshake  in  space  made 
good  television,  but  Russia's  strong-arm 
tactics  here  on  earth  will  continue  to 
bear  close  watching. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  passage  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  222)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rzs.  222 

Whereas,  the  1962  telegram  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  from  General  Secretary 
Khrushchev  expressed  the  Initial  desire  for 
Soviet-American  cooperation  In  space;  and 

Whereas,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967, 
signed  by  both  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
guaranteed  that  space  Is  free  for  exploration 
and  use  by  all  countries;  and 

Whereas,  the  discussions  of  1969-1971  be- 
tween the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  produced  the  agreement  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
each  design  a  manned  spacecraft  with  a 
compatible  docking  mechanism; 

Whereas,  formal  authorization  of  a  joint 
American-Soviet  space  venture  was  provided 
by  the  1972  U.S.-U.S.SJI.  Space  Agreement; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project  Is 
the  c\Umlnatlon  of  years  of  negotiating,  care- 
ful planning  and  extensive  testing;  and 


Whereas,  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  project 
could  be  designed  and  so  successfully  Imple- 
mented Is  testimony  of  the  level  of  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  cultivated  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  our  hope  that  both  nations 
will  continue  to  work  together  to  assure  that 
future  space  exploration  shall  be  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  all  hiunanlty;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Senate 
hereby  expresses  congratulations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  on  an 
outstanding  International  effort. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  223— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DECLAR- 
ING A  VACANCY  IN  THE  OFFICE 
OP  U.S.  SENATOR  FOR  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  declare 
vacant  the  seat  in  New  Hampshire  and 
provide  for  payment  of  annual  salary  to 
each  of  the  two  contestants  up  to  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  declaring  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  term 
commencing  January  3,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  object  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  resolution  will  go  over  under  the 
rules. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  223 

Whereas  the  senatorial  election  contest 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  so  close 
that  It  appears  Impossible  for  the  Senate  to 
determine  the  outcome  with  accuracy  and 
certainty,  and 

Whereas  the  Stat©  of  New  Hampshire  has 
been  without  Its  constitutional  representa- 
tion In  the  United  States  Senate  for  almost 
seven  months,  and 

Whereas  both  contestants  have  been  sub- 
ject to  large  expense  and  great  personal 
sacrifice  while  this  matter  has  been  before  the 
Senate,  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  a 
municipal  primary  election  scheduled  for 
October  7  and  a  special  runoff  election  for 
that  date  to  effect  a  savings  In  election  ex- 
pense, now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  contested  seat  In  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  commencing  Janu- 
ary 3,  1975,  Is  hereby  declared  vacant  as  of 
September  1,  1975. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  contestants  for  the  seat 
who  have  applied  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  seating,  John  A.  Durkln  and  Louis  C. 
Wyman,  shall  each  receive  a  prorated  portion 
of  the  annual  salary  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  January  3,  1975,  through  the  date 
of  passage  of  this  resolution,  such  salaries  to 
be  paid  from  the  Contingent  Funds  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  could  make  one  statement  at  this 
point. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
sent  a  resolution  to  the  desk  asking  that 
the  Senate  decide  to  send  the  contest 
between  Messrs.  Wyman  and  Durkin 
back  to  New  Hampshire,  and  I  have 
included  in  that  resolution  a  payment  to 
both  of  these  contestants  of  the  pro 
rated  part  of  their  salary  up  to  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  have  a  right  to 
determine  this  matter  for  themselves  in 
common  with  the  general  editorial  and 
newspaper  opinion  of  the  coimtry,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  are  anxious  that  the  Sen- 
ate shall  do  something  before  it  recesses 
for  the  month  of  August. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  go  home  facing 
the  charges  that  we  have  been  imable  to 
solve  this  and  we  are  not  willing  to  solve 
it  by  sending  it  back  to  New  Hampshire. 

I  recognize  the  many  differences  of 
opinion,  but  during  the  coming  week  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  from 
time  to  time  I  will  repeat  this  statement 
so  that  the  public  may  become  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  believe  this 
matter  should  be  returned  to  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue making  the  point  until  the  recess 
arrives.         

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday  the  Senate  will  come  in  at 
10  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order  on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
under  rules  vn  and  VIII,  and  there  could 
be  roUcall  votes  during  the  morning 
hour.  I  think  that  Senators  ought  to 
be  alerted  to  that  fact.  This  would  mean 
that  there  could  be  rollcall  votes  between 
the  hours  of  10  and  12. 

The  unfinished  business  on  Monday 
will  be  Senate  Resolution  160.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  on  that  resolution,  I 


believe,  of  5  hours,  with  an  additional  30 
minutes  to  each  of  two  Senators,  which 
would  make  a  total  of  6  hoiurs.  I  ask 
the  Chair,  am  I  correct? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Garn)  .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  cannot  outUne  at  this  time  all  of  the 
measures  that  remain  to  be  acted  upon 
next  week  before  the  Senate  goes  out  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  imder  the 
law,  for  the  August  recess,  but  among 
those  measures  that  will  be  coming  up 
next  week  are  the  following  measures— 
not  necessarily  in  the  order  stated,  nor 
do  they  constitute  the  entire  list  of  meas- 
ures which  remain  to  be  acted  upon: 
The  mineral  leashig  bill.  S.  391. 
S.  2173,  naval  petroleum  reserves. 
At  some  point  during  next  week,  the 
Senate  will  resimae  its  consideration  of  S. 
1281,  public  understanding  of  depository 
Institutions  in  home  financing. 
S.  963,  diethylstilbesterol. 
S.  521,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
S.  1587.  public  works  and  EDA. 
S.  598,  ERDA  authorization. 
H.R.   8121,  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce appropriation  bill. 
The  HEW  appropriation  bill. 
H.R.  2559,  an  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  apply  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  certain  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  Federal  agency  safety  pro- 
grams and  resjxinsibilities  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1466,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  revise 
the  program  of  assistance  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  communicable  dis- 
eases. 

By  the  way,  I  think  I  should  state — I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  this — that  H.R 
2559,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  a  bill 
which,  as  I  understand,  contains  an 
amendment  which  provides  for  the  exec- 
utive, judicial,  and  legislative  branches  to 
be  included  under  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  pay  increases.  I  think  Senators 


ought  to  be  on  notice  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved in  that  measure. 

Now.  to  continue  with  my  statement  of 
certain  measures  that  will  likely  be  com- 
ing up  next  week:  S.  1771,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide special  pay  and  other  improvements 
designed  to  enhance  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  physicians,  dentists,  nursing 
personnel,  and  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel. 

Senate  Resolution  145,  the  resolution 
to  express  the  disapproval  of  the  Senate 
of  the  President's  proposed  amendment 
to  the  regulations  dealing  with  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  crude  oil,  residual  oil, 
and  so  forth. 

S.  354,  the  no-fault  insurance  bill  may 
come  up. 

And  possibly  H.R.  7710.  an  act  to 
amend  the  tariff  schedules  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  to  watches  and  so 
on. 

Of  course,  there  may  also  be  other 
measures  taken  up  which  are  not  now  on 
the  calendar. 

Conference  reports,  being  privileged, 
may  be  called  up  at  any  time,  and  rollcall 
votes  may  occur  thereon. 

And  the  New  Hampshire  election  dis- 
pute, of  course,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be 

That  is  a  pretty  full  plate  to  chew  on 
next  week. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate— after  7  hours  and  58  minutes  of  toil 
today,  five  rollcall  votes,  an  override  of  a 
Presidential  veto,  passage  of  two  appro- 
priation bills  and  several  other  bills  and 
resolutions — stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:58 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday. 
July  28,  1975,  at  10  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Saturday,  July  26, 1975 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6674 

Mr.  PRICE  (pursuant  to  an  order  of 
the  House  on  July  25)  filed  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  6674)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the 
period  beginning  July  1, 1976,  and  ending 
September  30.  1976,  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads,  and 
for  other  purposes : 
Conference  Report    (H.  Rept.  No.   94-413) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
6674)  to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
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fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1976.  and  ending  September  30,  1976, 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  mUltary  train- 
ing student  loads  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1976  for 
the  vise  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 


pedoes, and  other  weapons,  as  authorized  by 
law,  m  amounts  as  follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  »337.5O0,0OO; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $2,997,- 
800  000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $4,224,000,000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $64,000,000  Is 
authorized  for  the  procurement  of  only  long 
lead  Items  for  the  B-1  bomber  aircraft.  None 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering into  any  production  contract  or  any 
other  contractual  arrangement  for  produc- 
tion of  the  B-1  bomber  aircraft  unless  the 
production  of  such  aircraft  U  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  funds  authorized  In  this 
Act  for  long  lead  items  for  the  B-1  bomber 
aircraft  do  not  constitute  a  production  deci- 
sion or  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress for  the  future  production  of  such  air- 
craft. 

MISSIUS 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $431,000,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $990,400,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $52,900,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $1,766,- 
000,000,  of  which  $265,800,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  procurement  of  Mlnuteman  in 
missiles. 
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For  Naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $4,044,400,- 
000,  of  which  amount  not  more  than  $60,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  procvirement  of 
only  long  lead  Items  for  the  nuclear  strike 
cruiser. 

TRACKED    COMBAT    VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army 
$864,000,000,  of  which  $379,400,000  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  procurement  of  M-60  series 
tanks;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $101,500,000. 

TORPEDOES 


fiscal  year.  Whenever  such  units  or  such  In- 
dividual members  are  released  from  active 
duty  during  any  fiscal  year,  the  average 
strength  prescribed  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve  com- 
ponent shall  be  proportionately  Increased  by 
the  total  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and  by  the  total  number  of  such  Individual 
members. 
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For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy,  $189,500,000. 

OTHER    WEAPONS 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  $74  300  - 
000:  for  the  Navy,  $17,700,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $100,000. 

TITLE  n— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT 

TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 
Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
approprUted  during  the  fiscal  year  1976  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law[  in  amounts 
as  follows :  ^ 

For  the  Army.  $2,028,933,000;     ; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
$3,318,649,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,737,001,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $588,700,000  of 
which  $25,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation. 
Defense. 

TITLE  III— ACTIVE  FORCES 
Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and  ending  June  30,  1976,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  authorized 
an  end  strength  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  Army,  785,000; 

(2)  The  Navy,  528,651; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  196,303; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  590,000. 

(b)  The  end  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  reduced  by  9,000.  Such  re- 
duction shaU  be  apportioned  among  the 
Army,  Navy,  Including  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  in  such  numbers  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  report  to  Congress  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  manner  In  which  this  reduction 
Is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  Armed  Forces 
and  shall  Include  the  rationale  for  each 
reduction. 

TITLE  rv— RESERVE  FORCES 
Sec.  401.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and  ending  June  30.  1976,  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
following : 

( 1 )  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  400,000; 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  219,000; 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  106,000; 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  32,481; 
(6)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

States.  94,879. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  51,789; 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  11,700. 
(b)    The  average  strength  prescribed  by 

subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  any  Reserve  com- 
ponent shall  be  proportionately  reduced  by 
(a)  the  total  authorized  strength  of  vinlts 
organized  to  serve  as  vmlts  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  component  which 
»re  an  active  duty  (other  than  for  training) 
M  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year;  and  (2) 
the  total  number  of  Individual  members  not 
in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  such  component  who  are 
m  active  duty  (other  than  for  training  or 
'or  unsatisfactory  participation  In  training) 
vithout  their  consent  at  any  time  during  the 


TITLE  V— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
Sec.  501.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and  ending  June  30,  1976.  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  an  end 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  of  1,058,000. 

(b)  The  end  strength  for  civilian  person- 
nel prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Including  the  Marine  Corps,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than 
the  military  departments)  in  such  numbers 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  on  the  manner  In  which 
the  allocation  of  civilian  personnel  Is  made 
among  the  military  departments  and  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  the  military  departments)  and 
shaU  include  the  rationale  for  each 
allocation. 

(c)     In    computing    the    authorized    end 
strength  for  clvUlan  personnel  there  shall  be 
included    all    direct-hire    and    Indirect-hire 
civilian  personnel  employed  to  perform  mili- 
tary functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense    (other    than    those    per- 
formed  by   the   National   Security  Agency) 
whether  employed  on  a  full-time,  part-time, 
or  Intermittent  basis,  but  excluding  special 
employment  categories  for  students  and  dis- 
advantaged youth  such  as  the  stay-in-school 
campaign,  the  temporary  summer  aid  pro- 
gram and  the  Federal  Junior  fellowship  pro- 
gram  and    personnel    participating   in   the 
worker-trainee  opportunity  program.  When- 
ever a  function,  power,  or  duty,  or  activity 
is  transferred  or  assigned  to  a  department 
or  agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
a  department  or  agency  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  from  a  department  or 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  civilian,  personnel  end  strength  author- 
ized for  such  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  affected  «!han  be  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  any  Increases  or  decreases 
in  civilian  personnel  required  as  a  result  of 
such  transfer  or  assignment. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest,  he  may  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  clvUian  personnel  in  excess  of 
the  number  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  but  such  additional  number  may 
not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  civilian  personnel  author- 
ized for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress 
of  any  authorization  to  Increase  civilian  per- 
sonnel strength  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection. 

TITLE  VI— MILITARY  TRAINING  STU- 
DENT LOADS 
Sbc.  601.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and  ending  June  30,  1976,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  author- 
ized an  average  military  training  student  load 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  83,101; 

(2)  The  Navy,  69,513; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  26.489; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  61,225; 

(5)  The    Army    National    Guard    of    the 
United  States,  9,788; 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  7,359; 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  1,661; 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  2.769; 


(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  1.952;  and  ^ 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  810. 
(b)  The  average  military  trainlM  student 

loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  R^„! 
components  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of 

$^i^«"°°  '°'  ^^^  ^^'^l  y«"  e'^dlng  June 
30.  1976,  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  mto 
the  manpower  strengths  provided  in  titles 

^L^^J^^^  ^S!  ^^^  ^*=*-  Such  adjustment 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Army,  the 

and  the  Reserve  Components  In  such  man- 
scrlb^  ""*  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 

*^^^     Vn— AUTHORIZATION    FOR    THK 

PERIOD  BEGINNING  JULY  1,   1976    AM? 

ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,   1976 

Sec.  701.  Procurement.— Funds  are  herebv 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  period 

July  1,  1976,  to  September  30.  1976,  f^tS 

use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  navaS 

I^i^U  *'"''***  *'°'^^**  vehicles,  torpedow^ 
and  other  weapons,  as  authorized  by  law  iS 
amounts  as  foUows: 

AIRCRAPT 

fnf°/y,/M"*"-  i"""  *^®  ^'"y-  «59.400.000; 
^n^^«  ^J'"^  ^^^  *^«  Marine  Corps,  $535! 
500  000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $858,000,000  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $23,000,000  is 
authorized  for  the  procurement  of  only  ion? 
lead  items  for  the  B-l  bomber  aircraft. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $56,500,000- 
for  the  Navy.  $308,600,000;  for  the  Marine 
J^P^.^*10700.000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $252,- 

NAVAL    VESSEM 

200000"*"*'     ''*^^'''     '°'"     ^^"^    ^^^'^'     **''*•- 
TRACKED    COMBAT    VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Armv 
$245,300,000.  of  which  $133,000,000  Shall  be 
used  only  for  the  procurement  of  M-60  series 
tanks;  for  the  Marine  Corps.  $400,000. 

TORPEDOES 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy,  $19,200,000. 

OTHER    WEAPONS 


For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  $9  700- 
000;  for  the  Navy,  $1,400,000. 

Sec  702.  Research,  Development,  Test, 
AND  Evaluation.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  period  July  I 
1976,  to  September  30.  1976,  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
as  authorized  by  law.  in  amounts  as  follows- 

For  the  Army.  $513,326,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Martae  Corps). 
$49,746,000: 

For  the  Air  Force.  $965,783,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $144,768,000.  of 
which  $5,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion Defense. 

Sec.  703.  Active  Forces.— (a)  For  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1976.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  each  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Is  authorized  an  end  strength 
for  active  duty  personnel  as  follows- 

(1)  The  Army.  793.000; 

(2)  The  Navy,  535.860; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  196.498; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  590,000. 

(b)  The  end  strength  for  active  dutv  per- 
sonnel prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  reduced  by  9,000.  Such  re- 
duction shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
Amy,  Navy,  including  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  In  such  numbers  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  report  to  Congress  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  manner  in  which  this  reduction 
is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  Armed  Forces 
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and   shall   Include   the   rationale   for   each 
reduction. 

Sec.  704.  Reserves  Forcss. — (a)  For  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  programed  to  attain  an  average 
strength  of  not  less  than  the  following; 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  400,000; 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  219,000; 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  106,000; 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  33,013; 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  94,543; 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  53,642; 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  11,700. 

(b)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component 
shall  be  proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the 
total  authorized  strength  of  units  organized 
to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  which  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  at  any  time  during 
the  period;  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  In- 
dividual members  not  In  units  organized 
to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  who  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfac- 
tory participation  In  training)  without  their 
consent  at  any  time  during  the  period. 
Whenever  such  units  or  such  Individual 
members  are  released  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  period,  the  average  strength  for  such 
period  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
Reserve  component  shall  be  proportionately 
Increased  by  the  total  authorized  strength 
of  such  units  and  by  the  total  number  of 
such  individual  members. 

Sec.  705.  Civilian  Personnel. — (a)  For 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  authorized  an  end  strength  for 
civilian  personnel  of  1,064,400. 

(b)  The  end  strength  for  civilian  personnel 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
including  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments)  in  such  numbers  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  manner  in  which  the  al- 
location of  civilian  personnel  is  made  among 
the  military  departments  and  the  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than 
the  military  departments)  and  shall  include 
the  rationale  for  each  allocation. 

(c)  In  computing  the  authorized  end 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  there  shall  be 
included  all  direct-hire  and  Indirect  hire 
ClvUian  personnel  employed  to  perform  mili- 
tary functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (other  than  those  performed 
by  the  National  Security  Agency)  whether 
employed  on  a  full-time,  part-time,  or  inter- 
mittent basis,  but  excluding  special  employ- 
ment categories  for  students  and  disadvan- 
taged youth  such  as  the  stay-in-school  cam- 
paign, the  temporary  summer  aid  program 
and  the  Federal  Junior  fellowship  program 
and  personnel  participating  in  the  worker- 
trainee  opportunity  program.  Whenever  a 
function,  power,  or  duty  or  activity  Is  trans- 
ferred or  assigned  to  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  from  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  outside  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  from  a  department  or  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  civil- 
ian personnel  end  strength  authorized  for 
such  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  affected  shall  be  adjusted  to 
refiect  any  Increases  or  decreases  in  civilian 
personnel  required  as  a  result  of  such  trans- 
fer or  assignment. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mTnes  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest,  he  may  authorize  the  em- 


ployment of  civilian  personnel  in  excess  of 
the  nvunber  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  but  such  additional  number 
may  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  civilian  personnel  au- 
thorized for  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  promptly  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  any  authorization  to  increase  civil- 
ian personnel  strength  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  706.  Military  TRAiNiNa  Student 
Loads. — (a)  For  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  authorized 
an  average  military  training  student  load  as 
f  ollows : 

(1)  The  Army,  75,185; 

(2)  The  Navy,  70,571; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  26,788; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  52,280; 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  9,481; 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  5,518; 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  2,106; 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  4,088; 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  2,180;  and 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  836. 

(b)  The  average  military  training  student 
loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Reserve 
components  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  shall 
be  adjusted  consistent  with  the  manpower 
strengths  provided  In  sections  703,  704,  and 
705  of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Reserve  components  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 
TITLE  Vni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  138  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) ;  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  military  construction  (as  defined  in 
subsection   (e)    of  this  section;". 

(2)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (6)  of 
this  section,  the  lerm  'military  construction' 
Includes  any  construction,  development,  con- 
version, or  extension  of  any  kind  which  is 
carried  out  with  respect  to  any  military  fa- 
cility or  installation  (Including  any  Govern- 
ment-owned or  Government-leased  indus- 
trial facility  used  for  the  production  of  de- 
fease articles  and  any  facility  to  which  sec- 
tion 2353  of  this  title  applies)  but  excludes 
any  activity  to  which  section  2673  or  2674, 
or  chapter  133,  of  this  title  apply,  or  to 
which  section  406(a)  of  Public  Law  85-241 
(71  Stat.  556)  applies.". 

(b)  The  amendment  provided  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  above  with  re- 
spect to  funds  not  heretofore  requ'red  to  be 
authorized  shall  only  apply  to  funds  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1977  and  thereafter. 

Sec.  802.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 511(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "four  months" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve  weeks". 

(b)  Section  671  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "four 
months"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve 
weeks". 

(c)  The  sixth  paragraph  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (60 
U.S.C.  App.  454(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "four  months"  each  time  it  appears  In 


such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
in  each  case  "twelve  weeks". 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  6(c)  (2) 
(A)  of  the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  4S6(c)(2)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four  consecutive  months"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve  consecutive 
weeks". 

Sec.  803.  (a)  No th withstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  the  administration  of 
chapter  403  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy),  chapter  603  of  such  title  (relat- 
ing to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy), 
and  chapter  903  of  such  title  (relating  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy),  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  Insure  that  (1)  female 
individuals  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment 
and  admission  to  the  service  academy  con- 
cerned, beginning  with  appointments  to  such 
academy  for  the  class  beginning  in  calendar 
year  1976,  and  (2)  the  academic  and  other 
relevant  standards  required  for  appointment, 
admission,  training,  graduation,  and  com- 
missioning of  female  individuals  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  required  for  male  individuals, 
except  for  those  minimum  essential  adjust- 
ments In  such  standards  required  because  of 
physiological  differences  between  male  and 
female  individuals. 

(b)  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  U  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  4342,  6954,  and  9342  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "sons" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  in  each  Instance  the  word 
"chUdren". 

(2)  Section  6956  (d)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "men"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  place  thereof  In 
each  Instance  the  word  "members". 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, continue  to  exercise  the  authority 
granted  them  In  chapters  403,  603  and  903 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  but  such  au- 
thority must  be  exercised  within  a  program 
providing  for  the  orderly  and  expeditious 
admission  of  women  to  the  academies,  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  services,  with 
the  implementation  of  such  program  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section  after  section  139  and  insert- 
ing a  corresponding  Item  in  the  chapter 
analysis: 

"5  140.  Emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
jjenses 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  and  within  the  lim- 
itation of  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  within  his 
department,  may  provide  for  any  emergency 
or  extraordinary  expense  which  cannot  be 
anticipated  or  classified.  When  it  Is  so  pro- 
vided in  such  an  appropriation,  the  funds 
may  be  spent  on  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  concerned  for  any  purpose  he 
determines  to  be  proper,  and  such  a  deter- 
mination is  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  concerned  may  CMtify  the  amount 
of  any  such  expendltiire  authorized  by  him 
that  he  considers  advisable  not  to  specify, 
and  his  certificate  Is  sufficient  voucher  for 
the  expenditure  of  that  amount. 

"(b)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion may  be  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  any  person  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  to  any  person  within  his  depart- 
ment, with  or  without  the  authority  to  make 
successive  redelegatlons. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  funds  are  ex- 
pended under  the  authority  of  subsections 
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(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  tbe  Secretary 
of  Defence  sball  submit  a  report  of  such  ex- 
penditures on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Apprcq^rla- 
tlons  of  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves.". 

(b)  Section  7202  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  tbe  correepondlng  Item  in  the 
analysis  of  such  chapter  are  repealed. 

Sec.  806.  Section  139(b)  of  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "sixty"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "ninety". 

Sec.  806.  Section  1401a  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  monthly  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  a  member  or  a  former  member  of  an  armed 
force  who  Initially  became  entitled  to  that 
pay  on  or  after  January  1,  1971,!  may  not  be 
less  than  the  monthly  retired ;  or  retainer 
pay  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he  had 
become  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay 
at  an  earlier  date,  adjusted  to!  reflect  any 
applicable  increases  in  such  pay  under  this 
section.  In  computing  the  amount  of  retired 
or  retainer  pay  to  which  such  a  member 
would  have  been  entitled  on  that  earlier 
date,  the  computation  shEill.  subject  to  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  be  based  on  his 
grade,  length  of  service,  and  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  applicable  to  him  at  that  time.  This  sub- 
section does  not  authorize  any  increase  in 
the  monthly  retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which 
a  member  was  entitled  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection.". 

Sec.  807.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  funds  are 
unavailable  for  the  payment  of  a  claim  aris- 
ing under  a  contract  entered  into  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  for  the  construction  or  conver- 
sion of  any  naval  vessel,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  settle  such  claim,  but 
the  settlement  thereof  shall  be  made  subject 
to  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  promptly  forward  to  the  Gommltteea 
on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
copies  of  all  claim  settlements  made  under 
this  section. 

(b)  The  authority  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

Sec.  808.  Concurrent  with  the  submission 
of  the  President's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  October  1,  1976,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  a  five-year  naval 
ship  new  construction  and  conversion  pro- 
gram. Thereafter,  conc\irreat  with  the  an- 
nual submission  of  the  President's  budget, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  any 
changes  to  such  a  five-year  program  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  current  year,  and 
for  the  succeeding  years,  based  upon,  but 
not  limited  to.  alterations  in  the  defense 
strategy  of  the  United  States  and  advances 
In  defense  technology.  This  section  does  not 
In  any  way  change  existing  law  with  respect 
to  the  annual  authorization  of  the  construc- 
tion and  conversion  of  naval  vessels. 

Sec.  809.  The  restrictive  language  con- 
tained In  section  101  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Authorization  Act, 
1975  (Public  Law  93-365),  and  In  section  101 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act.  1974  (Public  Law  93-166), 
under  the  heading  "Naval  Vessels",  which  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  funds  for  the  DLON  nu- 
clear guided  missile  frigate  program,  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  $101,000,000  of  long 
lead  funding  provided  for  in  such  Acts  for 
the  DLGN-42  nuclear  guided  mlssUe  frigate. 
Sec.  810.  No  funds  authorized  for  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  obligated  under  a  contract  for  any  multi- 
rear  procurement  aa  defined  In  Mctton  1-822 


of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tions (as  in  effect  on  September  26,  1972) 
where  the  cancellation  ceiling  for  such  pro- 
curement is  in  excess  of  85,000,000  unless  the 
Congress,  In  advance,  approves  such  can- 
cellation ceiling  by  state. 

Sec.  811.  (a)  Beginning  with  tbe  quarter 
ending  December  31,  1975,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  within 
30  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  each 
fiscal  year,  written  selected  acquisition  re- 
ports for  those  major  defense  systems  which 
are  estimated  to  require  the  total  cumulative 
financing  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  or  a  cumu- 
lative production  Investment  In  excess  of 
$200,000,000.  If  the  reports  received  are  pre- 
liminary then  final  reports  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  45  days  after 
the  end  of  each  quarter. 

(b)  Any  report  required  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  detailed  and  summarized 
information  included  In  reports  required  by 
section  139  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  812.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  written  annual 
report  on  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
force  structure  of  the  United  States  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  how  such  policy  and  force 
structure  relate  to  each  other,  and  the  Jus- 
tification for  each.  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year. 

Sec.  813.  In  the  case  of  any  letter  of  offer 
to  sell  or  any  proposal  to  transfer  defense 
articles  which  are  valued  at  $25,000,000  or 
more  from  the  United  States  active  forces' 
Inventories,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  setting 
forth — 

( 1 )  the  impact  of  such  sales  or  transfers  on 
the  ciurent  readiness  of  United  States  forces; 
and 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  reimbursements  to 
cover,  at  the  time  of  replenishment  to  United 
States'  inventories,  the  full  replacement  costs 
of  those  Items  sold  or  transferred. 

Sec.  814.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  equipment,  procedures,  ammuni- 
tion, fuel  and  other  military  Impedimenta 
for  land,  air  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  stationed  in  Europe  under  the  terms 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  should  be 
standardized  or  made  Interoperable  with 
that  of  other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible.  In  carrying  out  such  policy 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent,  initiate  and  carry  out 
procurement  procedures  that  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  which  Is  stand- 
ardized or  Interoperable  with  equipment  of 
other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  whenever  such  equipment  Is 
designed  primarily  to  be  used  by  personnel 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
stationed  in  Europe  under  the  terms  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

(b)  The  report  required  under  section 
302(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-366  shall  Include 
a  listing  of  the  Initiation  of  procurement 
action  on  any  new  major  system  not  In  com- 
pliance with  the  policy  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion (a). 

(0)  Section  302(c)  of  Public  Law  93-365 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  last  two  sen- 
tences and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
port annually,  not  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year,  to  the  Congress  on  the  specific 
assessments  and  evaluations  made  under 
the  above  provisions  as  well  as  the  results 
achieved  with  the  North  Atlantic  Traaty 
Organization  allies.". 

Sec  816.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  authority  provided  In  sec- 
tion 601  of  Public  Law  91-441  (84  Stat.  909) 


is  hereby  extended  until  June  30,  1977;  but 
no  transfer  of  aircraft  or  other  equipment 
may  be  made  under  the  authority  of  such 
section  501  unless  fimds  have  been  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  such   transfer. 

Sec.  816.  (a)  The  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  operate  worldwide  In  main- 
taining international  peace  and  in  protect- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
essential  to  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Armed  Forces  that  they  receive  adequate  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  products.  Citizens  and 
nationals  of  the  United  States  and  corpora- 
tions organized  or  operating  v?lthln  the 
United  States  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  fiag  and  the  protection  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  owe  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  a  remedy  for  discrimination 
by  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
or  corporations  organized  or  operating  with- 
in the  United  States,  and  by  organizations 
controlled  by  them,  against  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  the  supply  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

(b)(1)  No  supplier  shaU  engage  In  dis- 
crimination (as  defined  In  subsection  (e)  (2) 
of  this  section)  In  the  supply,  either  within 
or  outside  the  United  States,  of  petroleum 
products  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  whenever  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
discrimination.  shaU  Immediately  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  shall  Immediately  institute 
an  Investigation. 

(c)(1)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  Invested  with  Jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  discrimination  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  United 
States  attorneys,  in  their  respective  districts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  Institute  proceedings  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain such  discrimination.  Such  proceed- 
ings may  be  by  way  of  petitions  setting  forth 
the  case  and  requesting  that  the  discrimina- 
tion be  enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited. 
Pending  such  petition  and  before  final  de- 
cree, the  court  may  at  any  time  make  such 
temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition 
as  It  determines  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

(2)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  proceeding  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  may  be  pending,  that 
the  ends  of  Justice  require  that  other  parties 
should  be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether 
they  reside  In  the  district  In  which  the  court 
is  held  or  not;  and  subpenas  to  that  end 
may  be  served  In  any  district  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

(3)  Any  proceeding  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  against  any  corporation 
may  be  brought  not  only  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  it  is  incorporated,  but  also  In 
any  district  In  which  it  may  be  found  or 
transacts  business;  and  all  process  In  such 
cases  may  be  served  In  the  district  In  which 
it  Is  Incorporated,  or  wherever  It  may  be 
found. 

(4)  In  any  proceeding  brought  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may 
file  with  the  clerk  of  such  court  a  certificate 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  proceeding  Is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  that  Im- 
mediate relief  from  the  discrimination  is  nec- 
essary, a  copy  of  which  shall  be  immediately 
furnished  by  such  clerk  to  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  presid- 
ing circuit  Judge)  In  which  the  proceeding 
Is  pending.  Upon  receipt  of  the  copy  of  such 
certificate,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit  or  the  presiding  circuit 
Judge,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  designate  Im- 
mediately three  Judges  in  such  circuit,  of 
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whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  circuit  Judge, 
to  hear  and  determine  such  proceeding.  Ex- 
cept as  to  causes  which  the  court  considers 
to  be  of  greater  \irgency.  proceedings  before 
any  district  court  under  this  section  shall 
take  precedence  over  all  other  causes  and 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited 
In  every  way. 

(5)  In  every  proceeding  brought  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  an  appeal  from  the  final  order 
of  the  district  court  will  be  only  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  any  Investiga- 
tion instituted  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  he, 
or  his  designee,  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
(A)    have  access  to  the  premises  or  prop- 


published  or  disclosed,  either  to  the  public 
or  to  another  Federal  agency,  not  including 
the  Congress  or  any  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee thereof  In  the  performance  of  its 
functions,  unless  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  the  withholding  thereof  is 
contrauTT  to  the  Interests  of  the  national 
defense,  and  any  person  willfully  violating 
this  provision  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(6)  Any  person  subpenaed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  the  right  to  make  a  record 
of  his  testimony  and  to  be  represented  by 
counsel. 

(7)  No  individual  who,  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  is  com- 
pelled to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  docu- 


thereof  or  until  otherwise  terminated  by  ap- 
propriate action; 

(3)  the  expiration  of  this  section  shall 
not  affect  any  suit,  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ing lawfully  commenced  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  section,  and  all  such  suits,  ac- 
tions, and  proceedings  shall  be  continued, 
proceedings  therein  had.  appeals  therein 
taken,  and  Judgments  therein  rendered,  in 
tbe  same  manner  and  wl'.,h  the  same  effect 
as  If  this  section  had  not  expired;  and 

(4)  the  provisions  of  this  section  relating 
to  the  Improper  publication  or  disclosure  of 
information  shall  continue  in  effect,  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  section  had  not  expired,  with  respect  to 
any  publication  or  disclosure  (prohibited  by 
such  section  before  the  expiration  thereof) 
made  after  the  expiration  of  such  section  if 


^_^^ _     _        mentary  or  otherwise,  under  the  provision 

ert'y  of  "(BThaveaccess'^to  and  the  "right     of  this  section,  may  be  prosecuted  in  any     the  Information  published  or  disclosed  was 
to  coDV  the  books   records,  and  other  writ-     criminal  proceeding  for  the  offense  of  dls-     obtained  under  authority  of  this  section  be- 

^  '       crimination  established  by  this  section. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used 
In  a  geographical  sense  includes  the  several 
States,  the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  term  "discrimination"  means  the 
willful  refusal  or  failure  of  a  supplier,  when 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 


ings  of.  (C)  have  the  right  to  take  the  sworn 
testimony  of.  and  (D)  have  the  right  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to.  any 
person  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
in  his  discretion,  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
section  and  the  regulations  or  orders  Issued 
thereunder. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  rules 
and  regulations  Insuring  that  the  authority 


of  paragraph  (1)  of  thU  subsection  virlll  be  designee,  to  supply  petroleum  products  for 
utUlzed  only  after  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
uim^eu  uuiy  »i  v  v    f       _       sutes  under  the  terms  of  any  contract  or 


the  investigation,  inspection,  or  inquiry  to 
be  made  have  been  defined  by  competent 
authority,  and  It  Is  assured  that  no  adequate 
and  authoritative  data  are  available  from  any 
Federal  or  other  responsible  agency.  In  case 
of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena  served  upon,  any  person  with  respect 
to  any  action  taken  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  In  which  such  person  is  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 


under  the  authority  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  798.  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2061-2166).  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  93- 
159);  or  under  the  provisions  of  any  other 
authority,  on  terms  not  inconsistent  with 
the  applicable  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  prices  which  are  fair  and  reasonable 
and  do  not  exceed  prices  received  for  similar 
products  and  quantities  from  other  domestic 
or  foreign  customers.  Disagreements  as  to 
price  or  other  terms  or  conditions  shall  be 
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may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(3)  The  production  of  any  person's  books, 
records,  or  other  documentary  evidence  shall 
not  be  required  at  any  place  other  than 
the  place  where  such  person  usually  keeps 
them.  If.  prior  to  the  return  date  specified 
In  the  regulations,  subpena.  or  other  docu- 
ment Issued  with  respect  thereto,  such  per- 
son furnishes  the  Attorney  General  with 
a  true  copy  of  such  books,  records,  or  other 
documentary  evidence  (certified  by  such  per- 
son under  oath  to  be  a  true  and  correct 
copy)  or  enters  Into  a  stipulation  with  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  the  Information  con- 
tained In  such  books,  records,  or  other  docu- 
mentary evidence.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Any  person  who  willfully  performs  any 
act  prohibited,  or  willfully  fails  to  perform 
any  act  reqiUred,  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
Issued  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  both. 

(6)  Information  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion which  the  Attorney  General  deems  con- 
fidential or  with  reference  to  which  a  re- 


ment  of  disputes  arising  out  of  contracts  and 
shall  not  be  a  basis  for  delay  or  refusal  to 
supply  petroleum  products. 

(3)  The  term  "supplier"  means  any  citi- 
zen or  national  of  the  United  States,  any 
corporation  organized  or  operating  within 
the  United  States,  or  any  organization  con- 
trolled by  any  United  States  citizen,  na- 
tional, or  corporation  organized  or  operating 
within  the  United  States,  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing, refining  or  marketing  of  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products. 

(f)  Any  supplier  who  willfully  discrimi- 
nates as  prohibited  by  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $100,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(g)  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remaining  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
expire  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that — 

(1)  any  supplier  who,  before  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  this  section,  willfuUy  vlo 


fore  the  expiration  of  this  section. 

Sec.  817.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  plan  that  identifies  the  platform  and 
funding  for  AEGIS  fleet  implementation. 

Sec  818.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
duction of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions 
unless  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  production  of  such  munitions  U 
essential  to  the  national  Interest  and  sub- 
mits a  full  report  thereon  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  far  In  advance  of  the 
production  of  such  munitions  as  Is  practi- 
cable. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"lethal  binary  chemical  munitions"  means 
(1)  any  toxic  chemical  (solid,  liquid,  or 
gas)  which,  through  Its  chemical  proper- 
ties, is  intended  to  be  xised  to  produce  in- 
jury or  death  to  human  beings,  and  (2)  any 
unique  device.  Instrument,  apparatus,  or 
contrivance,  including  any  components  or 
accessories  thereof,  intended  to  be  used  to 
disperse  or  otherwise  disseminate  any  such 
toxic  chemical. 

Sec  819.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  aggregate  amount  of  any 
upward  adjustments  In  certain  elements  of 
compensation  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  required  by  section  1009  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  may  not  exceed  5  per 
centum  during  the  period  from  January  1. 
1975,  through  June  30,  1976.  except  that  no 
such  restriction  shall  apply  unless  a  5  per 
centum  restriction  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  upward  adjustments  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  compensation  for  Federal  classified 
employees  as  contained  In  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  also  required 
during  that  period. 

(b)  No  reduction  In  compensation  is  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  of  any  upward 
adjustment  that  may  have  been  put  into 
effect  under  section  1009  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  between  January  1,  1975,  and 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  upward  adjustment  in  compen- 
sation which  has  been  limited  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  to  an  amount  or  amounts 
less  than  otherwise  would  have  been  in  ef- 
fect shall  not  be  Increased  subsequent  to 
June  30,  1976— 

(1)  In  order  to  compensate  a  member  for 
the  difference  between  the  amounts  he  has 
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quest  for  confidential  treatment  is  made  by  "     .  y^«i  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  received  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 

the  person  furnishing  such  Information  sbsJl  v             ggctlon  as  in  effect  on  the  date  the  (a)  and  the  amounts  he  would  have  other- 

not   be   published   or   disclosed    unless   the  °{-i"t.o_^cuLed-  wise  received:  or 

Attorney  General  determines  that  the  with-  "                nroceedine  relating  to  any  pro-  (2)  except  in  accordance  with  the  normal 

holding  thereof  is  contrary  to  the  Interest  '   '    of  this  section  which  is  pending  at  procedures   and   timing   which   would  have 

of  the  national  defense.  Any  person  who  virlU-  section  expires  shall  be  con-  been  In  effect  for  any  such  pay  Increase  sub- 


fuUy   violates   this   subsection    shaU.   upon  '""  ^'              Attorney  General  as  if  this  sequent  to  June  30.  1976.  without  regard  to 

conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10^.  ^"r^^^^  ^^  ^^t  been  enacted,  and  orders  any  limitation  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 

or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  subeection  naa  noi  'J^^^"^^'™'     --„t»nu».  section 

or  bo?h.  All  information  obtained  by  th.  |»^!i^^'JJ^;,\P^,^„:JtiX^  8^820.   (a)   Notwithstanding  any  other 

i2rr^?^r  co^renr -S^^""^  '::^:r^^^^T^^'''^:i-^^^on  provision  of  law.  the  total  number  o*  «- 
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listed  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
CTnlted  States  that  may  be  assigned  or  other- 
wise detailed  to  duty  as  enlisted  aides  on 
the  personal  staffs  of  officers  of  the  Army, 
fJavy.  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and  Coast 
3uard  (when  operating  as  a  service  of  the 
Navy)  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  a 
lumber  determined  by  (1)  multiplying  4 
;lmes  the  number  of  officers  serving  on  full- 
time  active  duty  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
rear  in  the  pay  grade  of  0-10,  (2)  multl- 
>lylng  3  times  the  number  of  officers  serving 
ull-tlme  active  duty  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
'ear  In  the  pay  grade  of  0-9,  and  (3)  adding 
iie  products  obtained  under  claiuee  (1)  and 
2). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  allocate 
1  he  aides  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
1  hla  section  among  officers  of  the  Armed 
:  'orces.  In  such  numbers  as  he  determines 
I  pproprlate.  on  the  basis  of  the  duties  of 
I  uch  officers. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
( pect  to  the  number  of  aides  assigned  to 
( enerals  of  the  Army  cw  admirals  of  the 
1  leet. 

Sec.   821.   Notwithstanding   any   provision 

f  section  2004  of  title  10,  United  States 
(  ode,  an  officer  In  any  pay  grade  who  was  In 
a  missing  status  (as  defined  In  section  561 
(2)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code)  after 
/  ugust  4,  19S4,  and  before  May  8,  1975,  may 
t  ;  selected  for  detail  for  legal  training  under 
t  lat  section  2004  on  other  than  a  competitive 
b  isls  and.  If  selected  for  that  training,  is  not 
c  )unted  in  computing,  for  the  purpose  of 
8  ibsectlon  (a)  of  that  section  2004,  the  num- 
ber of  officers  who  may  commence  that  traln- 

?  in  any  single  fiscal  year.  For  the  piirposes 
determining   eUglblUty   under   that   sec- 

>n  2004,  the  period  of  time  during  which 
officer  was  In  that  missing  status  may  be 
d  sregarded  In  computing  the  period  be  has 
"1  rved  on  active  duty. 

See.  823.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
".  )epartm*nt  of  Defense  Appropriation  Au- 
tl  orlzatlon  Act,  1976". 

And  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  same. 
Mklvin  Pbice, 

F.   EOW.    HtBXBT, 

Chaslks  E.  Benkett, 

Samttel  Stratton, 

Richard  Ichobd, 

Lttcien  Nedzi, 

Wif.  J.  Bandaix, 

Chas.  H.  Wilson, 

Bob  Wilson, 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 

William  Whitehttbst, 

Floyd  Spence, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  C.  Stennis, 

Stuabt  Symington, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Howard  Cannon, 

Tom  J.  MclNTYRE, 

Hahry  Byrd,  Jr., 

Sam  Nttnn, 

Strom  Thurmond, 

John  Tower, 

Barry  Goldwater, 

William  L.  Scott, 

Robert  Tapt,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


active  duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  <  j.nponent  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  foUowlng  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 
Titles  I  and  II — Procdkkmbnt 


July  26 y  1975 


AIBCRATT 

Army 
UH-IH  UtUlty  Helicopter 

The  House  bUl  contained  $24.8  mlUlon  for 
48  UH-IH  UtUlty  Helicopters  for  the  Army. 
The  Senate  amendment  deleted  aU  of  these 
fvmds. 

The  conferees  concurred  with  the  Senate 
rationale  that  since  the  Army  was  permitted 
to  purchase  48  helicopters  In  PTr-75,  those 
additional  assets  were  sufficient  to  supple- 
ment the  Army's  Authorized  Acquisition  Ob- 
jective until  the  follow-on  UTTAS  heli- 
copter comes  Into  the  Inventory. 

The   House  reluctantly  recedes. 
AH-IS 


Jo  [NT 


Explanatory  Statement  or  the  Com- 
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Section  101  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
no  funds  authorized  for  procurement  of 
Army  aircraft  shall  be  obligated  for  AH-IS 
aircraft.  The  Senate  amendment  had  no 
similar  provision. 

The  Department  of  Defense  pointed  out 
that  the  1973  joint  Army-Navy  study  was  an 
In-depth  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  com- 
mon gunshlp  procurement,  including  con- 
sideration of  the  AH-lJ  (Improved)  for  Army 
»i8e.  The  study  concluded  that  the  Army 
should  procure  the  AH-IS  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Subsequently,  the  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  Army  to  modify  exist- 
ing Cobras  and  for  procurement  of  new  AH- 
18  helicopters.  The  Sehate  conferees  were 
adamant  In  their  position  that  any  curtail- 
ment of  AH-IS  production  at  this  time  would 
result  In  Increased  costs  for  the  aircraft,  and 
an  imdeslrable  slippage  of  the  timetable 
deemed  necessary  to  bolster  the  Army's  anti- 
armor  capability. 

The  House  conferees  were  equally  as  ada- 
mant because  of  the  detailed  Committee  con- 
sideration In  the  House  committee.  After  a 
lengthy  discussion,  and  Senate  conferees  pro- 
ducing figiires  showing  the  greatly  Increased 
cost  to  the  Army  for  purchase  of  AH-IJ.  and 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  Army  didn't 
want  or  need  the  AH-IJ,  the  House  very  re- 
luctantly receded. 

Navy 
A-4M 

The  House  bill  contained  $67.3  mUllon  for 
24  A-4M  light  attack  aircraft  In  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  Senate  deleted  the  24  aircraft  buy, 
but  included  $8.2  mlUlon  in  fiscal  year  1976 
for  non-recurring  costs  of  two  Improvement 
Items  (heavyweight  landing  gear  and  im- 
proved bombing  computer) . 

ITie  Senate  conferees  argued  that  the  24 
aircraft  were  an  attrition  buy  and  that  these 
planes  need  not  be  bought  this  year  for  the 
active  Marine  Corps  Inventory.  Furthermore 
because  of  foreign  military  sales  the  A-4M 
production  line  would  continue  to  be  active 
In  fiscal  year  1976  without  the  need  for  a 
U.S.  buy.  The  Rouse  conferees  pointed  out 
that  delay  in  procxirement  of  the  A-4M  for 
the  Marine  Corps  would  result  In  some  In- 
creased costs  during  fiscal  year  1977  but 
Senate  conferees  argued  that  the  need  for 
fiscal  restraints  In  the  present  procurement 
cycle  made  this  action  acceptable. 

The  conferees,  after  a  full  discussion  au- 
thorized $8.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  for 
non-recurrln«  costs  of  the  two  Improvement 
items,  and  $9.6  mUllon  for  3  aircraft  in  fiscal 
year  197T.  These  three  aircraft  wlU  level  the 
A-4  production  rate  at  two  per  month  In 
fl«cal  y^  197T  (Including  foreign  sales)  and 


wm  be  followed  by  A-4M  procurement  in  fls- 
cal  year  1977  for  the  Marines. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
A-eE 

The  House  bill  authorized  12  A-6E  air- 
craft  for  $161.3  million  In  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $14.3  mlUion  for  advance  procurement' 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  8  A-6E 
aircraft  for  $118.9  mlUlon  In  fiscal  year  1976 
3  A-6E  aU-craft  for  $24.3  mlUlon  in  fiscal 
year  197T,  and  $8.1  mmion  for  advance  pro- 
curement In  fiscal  year  197T.  In  essence,  the 
Senate  recommended  buying  11  rather  than 
13  A-6ES  and  using  the  funds  saved  for  ad- 
vance procurement. 

The  conferees  were  advised  that  there 
would  be  a  4-month  production  gap  at  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  funded  deUvery 
period  because  of  a  delay  by  OSD  In  au- 
thorlzlng  release  of  long  lead  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
make  both  fiscal  and  quantitative  adjust- 
ments  In  the  A-6E  procurement  pron-am 
The  Senate's  recommendations  for  fundlne 
were  not  sufficient  to  procure  the  8  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  nor  was  there  sufficient 
funds  for  the  advance  procurement  neces- 
sary  to  sustain  fiscal  year  197T  and  fiscal 
year  1977  delivery  schedules.  ^^ 

T^e  conferees  discussed  this  program  at 
length  and  finally  agreed  to  fuUy  fund  the  11 
aircraft  In  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  original 
price  of  12  A-6ES  and  provide  $14.3  million 
;^„  J*^^^  procurement  toward  a  fiscal  year 
1977  buy  Of  A-6E's  as  the  Navy  ^est^ 
because  the  11  wlU  be  stretched  ov^r  a  U- 
month  production  period  (fiscal  years  lfl7« 
and  197T)  which  raises  the  price  o^fTe  pro- 
gram  The  conferees  insist  that  the  Navy  see 

schediSr*  ^^*°*^  "*  **""*  °'*  *°  optimized 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

A-7E 
The  House  bUl  deleted  all  funds  for  ad- 

To?^*-^'"*'"""^®'^^  ''^  ^^^  years  1976  and 
137T.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  $21  8 
million  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees  argued  the  fact  that  deletion  of  ad- 
vance  procurement  funds  would  cause  com- 
plications  In  production  planning  and  ul- 
tlmately  result  m  Increased  costs  for  A-7E 
production  through  fiscal  year  1977  The 
conferees  agreed  on  the  fuU  Senate  figure 
ti  •21.8  mllUon  in  advance  procurement  for 
the  A-7E.  but  redistributed  the  funding 
primarily  into  fiscal  year  1976  '"°°"^ 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
F-14 

of'^^i^T*?*"  P'O'^lded  for  procurement 
«L  0  i.tf„  ^f  ''niouat  of  $73.3  mUllon  and 
$59.0  mllUon  for  advance  procurement  In 
flsca  year  197T.  The  Senate  deleted  procur^ 
ment  authorization  for  the  9  aircraft  in  197T 
and  added  $33.3  mUUon  for  advance  procure- 
ment  in  that  year. 

^^l  ^°^  conferees  argued  that  Senate 
?nnrtf.^t?^*'^*?  "^"^^  *^®  Congressional  full 
w«S^h!  Pr^«=*P;®  'o'  *e»Poii8  systems  which 
7r^  ^^  }"^^  '°''  *^*  funding  of  9  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  197T.  The  $33.3  mUllon 
amounted  to  about  64  percent  of  the  total 
cost  for  advance  procurement  in  fiscal  year 

t^^f,'"  V""  tllscusslon,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  fully  fund  9  F-148  In  fiscal  year  19^^ 
requested  by  the  Navy.  Thus,  iivance  pro- 

STuSil*^**  '''^  '^^'^  ^  ^"*^-^  -* 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AH-IJ 

The  House  bUl  authorized  16  helicon  tera 
for  $39  0  mUUon  In  fiscal  year  mS'^dl 

187T.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized  7 
helicopters  for  $17.4  mlUlon  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  7  helicopters  for  $12.2  mUUon  In 
fiscal  year  197T.  The  House  bUl  authorized 
$1.4  mUUon  for  advance  procurement  in  fiscal 
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year  1976  and  $1.0  million  in  fiscal  year  197T. 
The  Senate  did  not  authorize  any  advance 
procurement  funding  for  fiscal  year  1976,  but 
included  $6.2  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  197T. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  8 
of  the  22  aircraft  In  the  total  request  were 
to  be  completed  diirlng  the  fiscal  year  1977 
funding  period,  and  therefore,  recommended 
that  these  8  aircraft  not  be  authorized  untU 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  Department  of  Defense  was  concerned 
that  due  to  administrative/contracting  pro- 
cedures, it  was  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
advance  procurement  funds  In  fiscal  year 
1976  in  order  to  provide  economical  procxire- 
ment of  long  lead  Items. 

The  conferees,  after  discussing  the  con- 
cern of  the  Department  of  Defense,  agreed 
to  authorize  7  AH-lJs  In  fiscal  year  1976  and 
7  in  fiscal  year  197T  and  shift  $6.2  million  of 
advance  procurement  funds  from  fiscal  year 
ittTT  to  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

P-3C 

The  House  bill  provides  $11.7  mlUlon  In 
fiscal  year  197T  for  simulators  and  ground 
support  equipment  for  the  P-3C.  The  Senate 
amendment  deletes  the  entire  amount.  The 
House  conferees  cerified  that  certain  antic- 
ipated homeport  changes  for  P-3C  squad- 
rons were  recently  canceled  by  the  Navy, 
and,  therefore,  accepted  the  Senate  reduction 
In  fiscal  year  197T  of  P-3C  simulators  and 
ground  support  Items  no  longer  needed  for 
overseas  homeportlng. 

The  House  recedes. 

Harpoon  modificatUma 

The  House  bUl  deleted  $22.7  million  In 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $4.8  mlUlon  In  fiscal  year 
197T  for  Harpoon  modification  for  the  P-3C 
and  S-3A  aircraft.  The  Senate  retained  full 
authorization  for  this  procurement. 

The  House  conferees  argued  that  the  Navy 
should  consider  other  versatile  air-launched 
weapons  systems  which  are  currently  avaU- 
able,  for  multiple  roles  as  a  substitute  In  view 
of  the  expensive  modifications  necessary  for 
use  of  the  Harpoon. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Aircraft  Spares 

Prom  the  total  amoxmt  of  $429.0  proposed 
for  procurement  of  aircraft  spares,  the  Sen- 
ate reduced  $2.7  mlUlon  for  A-4M  spares  In 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $1.2  million  for  AH-IJ 
spares  In  fiscal  year  197T. 

The  House  recedes. 

Other  Financing 

The  Senate  amendment  reduced  other 
financing  by  $8.7  million  in  fiscal  year  197T. 
This  figure  was  determined  to  be  the  cal- 
culated savings  achieved  through  consolida- 
tion of  contracts  under  a  single  procurement 
contract  rather  than  two  separate  contracts 
for  fiscal  years  19';6  and  197T  buys.  The  House 
argued  successfully  that  this  was  not  a  viable 
procedure  for  calculating  savings. 

The  Senate  conferees  reluctantly  accepted 
the  House  position  that  $8.7  mlUlon  "Other 
Financing"  will  not  be  available. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bUl  authorized  the  entire 
amount  of  $672.2  million  and  $168.3  million 
requested  by  the  Air  Force  for  the  B-1  re- 
search and  development  program  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  197T  respectively.  The  House 
bill  also  authorized  the  full  requests  of 
$77.0  mlUlon  and  $31.0  million  for  the  pro- 
curement of  long-lead  Items  for  these  pe- 
riods. The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the 
R&D  program  by  $75.0  mUUon  and  $39J< 
mUUon  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  197T  re- 
spectively. The  Senate  amendment  also  de- 
leted the  entire  amount  requested  for  pro- 
curement. 

The  following  table  siimmarizes  the  actlor 
of  the  conferees: 

[Dollars  In  mUllons] 
R&D:  FT  1978    FY197T 

DOD   Request $673.3        $168.8 

Conference 643.0  108. 0 


Procurement: 

DOD  Request 77.0  31.0 

Conference 64.0  23.0 

The  conferees  emphasized  that  the  author- 
ization of  long-lead  funding  In  no  way  com- 
mits nor  obUgates  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  place  the  B-1  aircraft  in  pro- 
duction. Indeed,  the  conferees  agreed  to  pro- 
hibit the  Defense  Department,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  from  entering  Into  any  production 
contract  or  any  other  contractual  agreement 
for  the  production  of  the  B-1  bomber  air- 
craft unless  subsequently  authorized  by  law. 
This  prohibition,  however.  Is  not  meant  to 
apply  to  the  acquisition  of  the  long-lead 
items  for  the  first  three  follow-on  air 
vehicles. 

The  authorization  of  long-lead  Items  Is 
completely  indeipendent  of  the  production 
decision.  Authorizations  for  the  long-lead 
Items  for  the  B-l  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  House  conferees  who  believe  that 
future  production  cost  savings  wlU  be  real- 
ized which  would  otherwise  be  precluded 
In  the  event  that  actual  production  of  the 
B-1  Is  subsequently  authorized. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  not  necessarUy 
agree  with  the  estimated  magnitude  of  the 
savings. 

A-10 

The  House  bUl  contained  $72.0  mUlion  for 
33  A-10  aircraft  for  FY-7T.  The  Senate  au- 
thorization contained  $61.0  mlUion  for  30  air- 
craft. After  a  thorough  discussion,  the  House 
conferees  concurred  with  the  Senate  view 
that  the  production  rate  should  be  slowed, 
whUe  the  contractor  gains  experience  In 
building  the  airplane.  The  conferees  adopted 
the  30  aircraft  delivery  schedule. 

The  House  recedes. 

E-3A  AW  ACS 

The  House  blU  contained  $245.25  mlUlon  in 
FY  1976  and  $15.0  million  in  FY  197T  for 
AWACS  procurement.  This  action  amounted 
to  a  reduction  In  the  procurement  account 
by  60  percent  and  cut  aircraft  production 
from  six  to  three.  The  Senate  authorized  the 
full  $430.5  million  for  six  aircraft  for  FY 
1976  and  $30  mlUlon  for  FY  197T. 

Specifically,  the  House  Conferees  were  dis- 
satisfied with  recent  test  results  on  AWACS 
performance  and  insisted  that  the  production 
rate  be  cut  in  one-half  to  permit  additional 
time  for  aircraft  systems  evaluation. 

In  discussing  this  program.  Senate  Con- 
ferees pointed  out  that  their  opinion  of  the 
recent  testing  was  quite  favorable  for  the 
AWACS  system,  that  6  planes  had  been  ap- 
proved last  year  and  the  House-proposed  ac- 
tion would  cause  an  unfavorable  slowdown 
to  the  production  line,  and  that  to  procure 
three  aircraft,  the  cost  for  FY  1976  and  FY 
ig7T  would  increase  to  $294.2  mllUon,  an 
Increase  In  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
House  of  $79  million.  Further,  due  to  repric- 
ing of  some  components,  and  deferral  of 
some  support  equipment.  It  would  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  amount  requested  for  six  air- 
craft by  $50  mlUion,  to  $380.6  mllUon. 

The  House  reluctantly  recedes. 
A-7D 

$115  milUon  was  added  to  the  budget  re- 
quest in  the  House  bUl  for  FY-1976  to  pro- 
cxire  24  A-7D  aircraft  for  the  Air  National 
Guard.  The  Senate  bUl  contained  no  such 
authorization.  The  conferees  recognize  and 
fvUly  support  the  need  for  modernization  of 
the  Guard,  but  had  to  weigh  that  need 
against  total  expenditures  in  the  Defense 
Authorization  BUl.  The  House  reluctantly 
receded,  but  without  diminishing  its  convic- 
tion that  careful  examination  of  Air  National 
Guard  assets  and  capabUities  should  be 
among  the  priority  programs  in  Defense  De- 
partment planning. 

The  House  recedes. 

F-15 

The  House  bill  contained  $1,400.6  milUon 
for  108  aircraft  In  FY  1976.  The  Senate  btU 
contained  $1,378.3  mllUon  for  the  same  num- 


ber of  aircraft  in  that  year.  The  Senate  re- 
duction of  $22.3  mUllon  was  for  a  partial 
reduction  In  the  allowance  for  engineering 
change  orders.  The  Conferees  agreed  to  fuUy 
authorize  this  Item  In  the  P^IS  request. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Modification  of  Aircraft   (ClvU  Reserve  Air 
Fleet) 

Included  In  the  $600.7  mUllon  Air  Force 
request  for  modifications  of  aircraft  In  FY 
1976  and  $126.3  mUllon  In  FY  197T  U  $22.0 
mUllon  and  $24.0  million,  resp>ectlvely,  for 
the  modification  of  conunerclal  aircraft  to 
Increase  their  cargo-carrying  capacity  for  use 
as  a  standby  airlift  capability. 

The  House  blU  approved  the  CRAF  au- 
thorization. The  Senate  amendment  deleted 
It. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  funds  for  the 
clvUlan  aircraft  modification  program  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  airlift  studies  conducted 
to  date  were  not  adequate  to  Justify  this 
program. 

The  House  was  adamant  In  their  inslst- 
ance  that  this  program  was  needed  to  Im- 
prove the  strategic  airlift  capabUlty. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  a  compromise  posi- 
tion to  allow  the  modification  of  the  four 
aircraft  requested  In  the  FY  1976  budget  as 
a  protot3rpe  program  and  the  House  agreed 
to  recede  on  the  request  for  authorization  of 
additional  aircraft  modifications  in  the 
transition  budget  period. 

The  compromise  was  an  effort  to  get  the 
FY  1976  prototypes  started.  The  House  and 
Senate  recede  with  an  amendment. 
Aircraft  Spares 

The  House  bUl  authorized  $1,071.7  mUllon 
in  FY  1976  and  $179.3  mlUlon  In  FY  197T. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  $672.2  mUllon  in 
FY  1976  and  $175.6  million  In  FY  197T. 

The  House  Conferees  were  concerned  over 
the  ramifications  of  diminishing  the  aircraft 
spares  account,  as  the  Senate  cut  would  do, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  adverse  effect 
such  reductions  would  have  on  F-15  spares 
and  mobilization  spares. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
spares  request  for  FY  1976  represented  an 
Increase  of  $375  mlUlon,  or  52  percent,  over 
the  FY  1975  spares  appropriation  and  yet  the 
Air  Force  was  supporting  less  total  flying 
hours  In  FY  1976.  The  conferees  finally 
agreed  to  restore  $200  mlUlon  of  the  Senate 
reduction,  which  would  provide  $872.2  mU- 
Uon m  FY  1976  or  a  20  percent  Increase  over 
last  year.  The  conferees  direct  the  Air  Force 
to  aUocate  their  Individual  spares  procxire- 
ments  within  this  total  according  to  Air 
Force  current  priorities. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  restore  $3.7  million 
In  FY  197T,  which  was  for  F-15  engine 
spares,  and  accept  the  House  figure  of  $179.3 
million  for  that  period. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Common  Ground  Equipment 

A  total  of  $209.3  mlUlon  was  requested  by 
the  Air  Force  In  FY  1976  In  the  Common 
Ground  Equipment  account.  The  House  blU 
did  not  reduce  the  amount  of  the  original 
request;  however,  the  Senate  reduced  the 
program  by  $36.9  million  for  C-130  and  B-63 
simulators  and  $1.5  million  alleged  by  the 
Senate  to  be  for  the  CRAF  program,  a  total 
of  $38.4  mllUon. 

The  Conferees  thoroughly  support  the  ob- 
jectives of  aircraft  simulator  programs  and 
recognize  the  aU-around  accumulated  sav- 
ings Inherent  therein  In  comparison  to  air- 
borne training.  Senate  Conferees,  however, 
pointed  out  that  the  configuration  of  the 
C-130  simulator  bad  not  been  adequately 
defined,  including  some  disagreement  as  to 
the  type  of  visual  system  required,  and 
would  not  be  put  on  contract  untU  AprU 
1976,  two  more  C-ISO  simulators  were  not 
required  at  this  time.  Also,  the  Senate  also 
argued  that  the  complexity  and  expense  of 
the  flrat-tlme  requested  B-62  simtilator  wm 
such  that,  the  Air  Force  should  start  with 
one  simulator,  InstfMWl  of  two,  in  order  to 
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see  If  tbe  simulator  is  capable  of  performing 
the  mission  required. 

House  Conferees  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  money  In  the  Common  Ground 
Equipment  account  for  the  CRAF  program 
and,  therefore,  the  Senate  agreed  to  restore 
the  $1.5  million  they  deleted.  In  addition. 
Senate  Conferees  admitted  that  the  (3.6 
million  to  the  Common  Ground  Equipment 
account,  required  to  support  tbe  C-ISO  sim- 
ulator authorized  in  FY  1975,  making  the 
total   authorized   $175.9   million. 

The  House  and  Senate  recede  with  an 
amendment. 

War  Consumables 

The  House  bill  contained  $34.6  million  In 
FY  1976  and  $9.9  million  In  FY  197T  for  war 
consumables.  The  Senate  bill  was  $1.3  mil- 
lion less  in  FY  1976  and  $0.3  million  less  In 
FY  197T  which  reflected  the  cost  of  planned 
F-5E  support  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  House  accepts  the  funding  in  the 
Senate  authorization,  $33.3  million  in  FY 
1976  and  $9.6  million  in  FY  197T. 

The  House  recedes. 

Other  Financing 

The  Conferees  concurred  with  the  Senate 
proposal  that  $24.3  million  could  be  saved 
in  close-out  costs  of  the  F-lll  program. 

The  Air  Force  did  not  deny  these  savings. 

Tbe  House  recedes. 

MlSSZZiES 

Army 
Chaparral 

The  House  approved  $37.5  million,  the 
amount  requested,  for  procurement  for 
Chaparral  siutace-to-alr  missile  system  in 
fiscal  1976,  plus  $1  million  for  the  system  In 
the  fiscal  transition  period. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  all  authori- 
zation for  the  Chaparral. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Hawk 

The  House  provided  $73  nUlllon  for  520 
Hawk  surface-to-air  missiles  In  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  Senate  provided  $72.2  million  for 
the  same  quantity  of  Hawk  missiles. 

The  House  recedes. 

TOW 

The  House  biU  provided  $20.5  million  m 
authorization  for  6,000  TOW  missiles  during 
the  fiscal  transition  period.  The  Senate  re- 
duced the  amount  to  $6.6  million  for  1,922 
TOW  missiles,  a  reduction  of  $13.9  million. 
The  Senate  position  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Army's  budget  request  included 
quantities  of  missiles  that  were  intended  to 
satisfy  projected  requirements  for  contin- 
gency and  war  reserve  for  allies  and  such 
would  be  In  violation  of  law.  The  House 
Conferees  were  concerned  about  the  draw- 
down of  inventories  of  such  weapons  that 
occurred  during  the  Middle  East  War  of  1973 
and  were  concerned  that  Inventory  require- 
ments for  antitank  missiles  have  been  under- 
stated. After  considerable  discussion,  the 
Conferees  agreed  to  restore  the  funds  for  the 
TOW  missiles  with  the  understanding  that 
the  missiles  are  to  be  procured  only  for  the 
Inventory  requirements  for  the  Army  and  are 
not  to  be  procured  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
stockpUe  requirements  for  allies. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Interim  Target  Acquisition  System 

The  House  bill  contained  $23.8  mllUon  in 
fiscal  1976  to  begin  procurement  of  the  In- 
terim Target  Acquisition  System  (ITAS),  an 
Army  system  using  reconnaissance  drones. 
The  Senate  deleted  all  authorization  for  the 
ITAS  because  it  would  duplicate  existing 
Air  Force  reconnaissance  capabilities.  The 
House  Conferees  concluded  that  the  authori- 
zation for  procurement  for  the  system  could 
safely  be  delayed  until  fiscal  year  1977  and 
therefore,  concurred  in  the  Senate  reduction' 

The  House  recedes. 


Lance 
The  House  bill  contained  restrictive  lan- 
guage [section  101(b)(1)]  which  provided 
that  no  funds  could  be  used  for  production  of 
a  nonnuclear  warhead  for  the  Lance  missile 
for  any  other  nation  until  a  non-nuclear 
warhead  had  been  certified  for  production 
for  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  some 
allies  of  the  United  States  were  In  the  pro- 
cess of  buying  the  conventional  Lance — de- 
veloped and  produced  by  the  U.S.  Army — but 
the  Army  had  been  prevented  from  buying 
it  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  House 
conferees  Insisted  they  did  not  believe  the 
United  States  should  be  in  a  position  of 
stating  that  It  could  produce  a  cost-effective 
nonnuclear  Lance  for  allies  but  not  for  its 
own  Army.  The  Senate  conferees  stated  the 
previous  Defense  Department  studies  of  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  nonnuclear  Lance 
had  shown  that  all-weather  manned  aircraft 
could  deliver  conventional  weapon  at  less 
cost  than  using  Lance  missUes,  at  least  at 
normally  experienced  attrition  rates  to  the 
aircraft. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1976/7T  budget  contains 
$1X)  million  for  procurement  of  nonnuclear 
Lance  warheads  for  the  U.S.  Army  for  use  in 
annual  training  firings.  These  funds  were 
approved  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
were  not  at  dispute  in  the  conference.  Since 
approval  of  procurement  of  nonnuclear 
Lance  missUes  for  the  Army  would  not  oc- 
cur before  the  Fiscal  Year  1977  budget  is 
submitted,  the  conferees  agreed  to  review 
this  question  again  if  the  Army  requests 
production  of  this  missile  next  year. 

If  the  Army  should  desire  to  utilize  certain 
funds  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
for  the  procurement  of  nonnuclear  warheads 
for  the  Lance,  the  conferees  would  consider 
an  Army  proposal  for  such  a  change  through 
the  normal  reprograming  procedure. 
The  House  recedes. 

NAVY 

Standard  MR 

The  House  blU  provided  $38.1  million  for 
procurement  of  285  Standard  MR  mlssUes 
for  the  Navy  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $7.6  mil- 
lion for  54  missiles  in  the  fiscal  transition 
period.  The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the 
authorization  by  $10.1  mUlion  and  85  mis- 
siles in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $.5  million  and 
four  missUes  in  the  fiscal  transition  period 

The  House  recedes. 

Air  Force 
Maverick 

The  House  bill  contained  $25  mUUon  In 
the  fiscal  transition  period  for  procurement 
of  1200  Maverick  missUes  and  $.2  million 
for  the  procurement  of  Maverick  spares  in 
the  fiscal  transition  period.  The  House  bUl 
also  provided  $33.3  mUllon  in  fiscal  year 
1976  for  advance  procurement  for  Maverick. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  all  of  these 
authorizations.  The  Senate  reduction  was 
Intended  to  slow  the  production  to  phase  In 
the  laser-guided  and  Infrared  versions  of 
Maverick.  The  House  Conferees  expressed 
concern  that  the  Senate  reduction  would  re- 
sult in  later  high  start-up  and  related  costs 
and  also  expressed  concern  about  maintain- 
ing the  Inventory  levels  of  thU  weapon 
After  extensive  discussion,  the  Conferees 
agreed  on  deletion  of  the  $25.2  mUllon  for 
the  fiscal  transition  period  as  provided  in 
the  Senate  amendment  and  agreed  to  retain 
the  $33.3  million  for  advance  procurement  In 
fiscal  1976  as  provided  in  the  House  blU. 
Sidewinder 

The  House  blU  provided  $17.1  mUllon,  the 
amount  requested,  for  modification  of  the 
Sidewinder  missile.  The  Senate  amendment 
deleted  the  authorization  for  the  Sidewinder 
modification  on  the  grounds  that  the  Air 
Force   should   procure   the   newer   AIM-9L 


Sidewinder  instead.  The  House  Conferees 
stated  their  belief  that  the  Air  Force  would 
have  to  depend  on  the  stocks  of  the  older 
Sidewinder  missUes  for  quite  a  few  years  to 
come  and  that  the  missile  could  be  modified 
to  provide  significantly  increased  capabUltv 
at  relatively  low  unit  cost. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  recede  with  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  authorization  of  $13.6  million 
to  modify  1,410  AIM-9B  Sidewinder  mlssUes 
to  the  -9J  configuration.  The  House  recedes 
on  $3.5  mUllon.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
future  procurement  should  be  of  new  AIM- 
9L  Sidewinder  mlssUes  in  lieu  of  further 
modifications  to  the  AIM-9B  series. 

Procurement  of  Minuteman  III  MlssUes 

The  Senate  amendment  language  provided 
that  the  $265,800,000  authorized  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Minuteman  III  mlssUes  may 
only  be  used  for  such  procurement. 

The  House  bill  had  no  similar  provisions 

The  Hoiise  recedes. 

Naval  vessels 
Trident 
The  House  approved  $537.4  mUllon  of  the 
$602.6  mlUlon  requested  by  the  President. 
The  Senate  approved  $602.6  mUIion. 
The  House  recedes. 

SSN  688  (Nuclear  Attack  Submarine) 
The  House  approved  $474.8  million  of  the 

$541.0  million  requested  by  the  President. 

The  Senate  approved  $541.0  mUlion. 
The  House  recedes. 

Nuclear  Strike  Cruiser  Long  Lead 
Authorization 

Included  in  the  shipbuUdlng  section  as 
approved  by  the  House  was  new  authoriza- 
tion for  the  DLGN-42  (nuclear  frigate)  in 
the  amount  of  $203.9  million  and  authoriza- 
tion for  long  lead  Items  for  the  new  nuclear 
strike  cruiser  (CSGN-1)  In  the  amount  of 
$60  mUllon.  Funding  for  the  long  lead  Items 
for  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser  had  not  been 
initially  Uicluded  in  the  President's  budget 
request  for  FY  1976  and,  therefore,  was  not 
considered  in  the  Senate  bill.  However  on 
June  24.  1975,  the  President  submitted  a 
budget  amendment  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  to 
Include  $60  miUion  of  long  lead  funds  for 
the  nuclear  strike  cruiser. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  opposition  to  the  House  action  on  the 
DLGN-42  and  after  considerable  discussion 
the  House  conferees  reluctantly  receded  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senate  conferees 
would  accept  the  action  recommended  by 
the  House  with  respect  to  long  lead  time 
Items  on  the  nuclear  strUce  cruiser  in  the 
amount  of  $60  mUlion. 

The  $60  nUUlon  approved  by  the  conferees 
for  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser  authorizes  the 
procurement  of  only  long  lead  time  items 
for  this  new  more  powerful  class  of  cruiser 
which  would  be  equipped  with  AEGIS  sur- 
face-to-air weapons  system.  The  Aegis  will 
be  a  much  more  advanced  weapons  system 
than  now  exists  or  is  planned  for  any  ship 
in  the  U.S.  inventory. 

Patrol  frigate 
The  House  included  $837.1  mlUlon  of  the 
$955.5  mUlion  requested  for  10  patrol  frig- 
ates. The  House  removed  $118.4  mUllon  re- 
quested for  escalation  on  this  program  for 
fiscal  year  1978  and  later  years.  The  Senate 
Included  $617.5  mUUon  for  7  ships  after  dis- 
approving $68.0  mlUlon  requested  for  the 
Vulcan-Phalanx  Close-In  Weapon  System 
(crws). 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  the  three 
ships  deleted  by  the  Senate,  along  with  the 
$118.4  mUlion  requested  for  future  escala- 
tion, and  accepted  the  Senate  position  delet- 
ing $68.0  mlUlon  requested  for  the  Vulcan- 
Phalanx  CIWS.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a 
funding  level  of  $887.5  mUUon  for  the  patrol 
frigate  program. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
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Patrol  hydrofoil  missile  ship  (PHM) 
The  President's  request  contained  $83.4 
mlUlon  for  two  Patrol  Hydrofoil  MlssUe  ships 
(PHM's).  The  House  Included  $72.5  mlUlon 
for  two  ships.  The  Senate  approved  no  funds 
for  the  requested  PHMs.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  conferees  agreed  to  authorize 
two  fuUy-funded  PHMs  in  the  amount  of 
$83.4  mUllon. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Destroyer  Tender  (AD) 
The  House  approved  $322.3  mUllon  of  the 
$393.2  million  requested  by  the  President  for 
two  destroyer  tenders.  The  Senate  approved 
$374.0  mUUon  of  the  President's  request,  re- 
moving $19.2  mlUlon,  the  funds  for  putting 
Vulcan-Phalanx  Close-In  Weapon  System  on 
the  Tenders. 
The  House  recedes. 

Fleet  OUer  (AO) 
The  House  approved  $202.7  mUllon  of  the 
$231.8  mUUon  requested  by  the  President  for 
two  fieet  oilers.  The  Senate  approved  $212.1 
mUllon  of  the  President's  request,  removing 
$19.7  mlUion,  the  funds  for  putting  the  Vul- 
can-Phalanx Close-In  Weapon  System  on  the 
oilers. 
The  House  recedes. 

Fleet  Tug  (T-ATF) 
The  House  approved  $38.4  mlUion  of  the 
$41.4  million  requested  by  the  President  for 
three  fleet  tugs,  the  Senate  approved  $41.4 
mUllon,  Including  $3.0  million  requested  for 
future  escalation. 
The  House  recedes. 

Escalation  on  prior  year  programs 
The  House  approved  $633.0  mllUon  of  the 
$1,149.8  mUllon  requested  for  contract  es- 
calation which  the  DoD  estimates  wlU  occur 
on  prior  year  shipbuUdlng  and  conversion 
programs  untU  those  programs  are  com- 
pleted. The  $633.0  mUllon  approved  repre- 
sents the  estimated  amount  of  escalation 
which  wUl  need  to  be  obUgated  in  FY  1976, 
the  transition  period  and  In  FY  1977.  The  ad- 
ditional year  of  escalation  was  added  to  per- 
mit a  measure  of  flexlbUity. 

The  Senate  approved  $368.6  mUUon  for 
this  escalation  reserve — ^the  amount  calcu- 
lated to  be  obligated  In  FY  1976  and  the 
transition  period. 


The  Conferee's  compromised  tbe  two 
amounts  at  $420.3  mUllon,  realizing  that  this 
amount  reduces  the  Navy's  fiexlblUty  in  fi- 
nancing escalation  on  its  programs  approved 
in  prior  years  and  that  the  Navy  may  have 
to  resort  to  reprogrammlng  actions  to  pre- 
vent program  disruption  or  stop  work  orders. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Escalation  on  fiscal  year  1976  shipbuilding 
programs 
The  House  funded  the  basic  costs  of  all  23 
ships  requested  and,  In  addition,  funded  the 
forecast  contract  escalation  on  those  ships 
in  amount  equal  to  two  years  of  escalation. 
The  Senate  funded  only  17  ships  and  funded 
forecast  contract  escalation  in  the  full 
amount  requested.  The  Senate  receded  on  5 
ships  (three  patrol  frigates  and  two  patrol 
hydrofoU  missile  ships)  and  the  Senate  Con- 
ferees Insisted  that  the  full  amount  of  fore- 
cast escalation  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
contracts  be  funded. 

The  House  Conferees  objected  to  the  au- 
thorization of  large  sums  merely  on  the 
basis  of  speculation  as  to  future  economic 
events  and  pointed  out  that  shipbuilding 
programs  may  be  overfunded  In  the  light  of 
the  experienced  reduction  In  the  rate  of  in- 
flation and  the  recent  downward  revision  of 
escalation  estimates  by  DoD. 

In  view  of  the  adamant  position  of  the 
Senate  $363.7  mUllon  was  added  to  the  in- 
dividual ship  programs  for  escalation  which 
may  need  to  be  obligated  in  FY  1978  and  the 
following  years. 
The  House  recedes. 

Cost  growth 
The  House  approved  $969.5  of  the  $1,119.5 
requested  for  cost  growth  on  the  Navy  ship- 
buUdlng and  Conversion  programs,  after  de- 
leting $150  mllUon  requested  for  a  reserve 
against  the  settlement  of  claims.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  $913.4  for  this  item,  after  de- 
leting $143.2  mUlion  which  Is  not  needed  for 
obUgatlon  in  FY  1976  and  $62.9  million  for 
cost  growth  on  the  Patrol  HydrofoU  missile 
ship  (PHM)  program. 

The    Conferees    compromised    these    dif- 
ferences at  $826.3  mUUon,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  agreed  to  delete  the  $150  mU- 
llon requested  as  a  reserve  against  claims. 


The  House  agreed  to  delete  tbe  $143.2  mil- 
lion not  required  for  obligation  In  FY  1976. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  restore  the  $62.9  mil- 
lion for  cost  growth  In  the  PHM  program. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Need  for  improvement  in  the  planning  and 
management   of  Navy   ahipbuilding   pro- 
gram 

Both  the  constitutional  and  statutory  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  for  maintaining 
an  adequate  national  defense  necessitates 
sound  budgetary  Information  and  planning. 
It  is  with  this  responslbUlty  In  mind  that  the 
conferees  of  this  bUl  comment  on  the  Navy 
ShipbuUdlng  management. 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  an  Improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  Navy  ship- 
buUdlng programs.  Among  the  principal 
problems  are  the  following:  (1)  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  has  been  a  consistent  un- 
derstatement of  costs  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  various  shipbuUdlng 
programs.  One  resiUt  has  been  tbe  insufll- 
clent  budget  requests  causing  the  necessity 
for  later  approval  of  funds  to  cover  under- 
estimates in  prior  years.  This  lack  of  accurate 
cost  information  has  hampered  Congressional 
efforts  to  provide  for  a  coherent  and  syste- 
matic shipbuilding  program:  (2)  in  many  In- 
stances Congress  is  unaware  of  the  cost  of 
ships  since  the  ultimate  cost  has  remained 
unresolved  for  long  periods  of  time.  In  part 
this  situation  prevaUs  because  of  the  lack  of 
flrm  contractual  arrangements  between  the 
Navy  and  shlpbuUders  InitiaUy  with  regard 
to  the  obligation  of  the  government  in  terms 
of  costs  and  construction  schedules.  There- 
fore, in  order  for  the  Congress  to  be  In  a 
better  position  to  make  budgetary  Judgments 
the  Navy  must,  at  the  time  of  Its  initial  sub- 
mission of  shipbuilding  requests,  present  bet- 
ter cost  estimates  and  construction  sched- 
ules, both  of  which  may  necessitate  a  greater 
degree  of  preliminary  design  and  deflnltlza- 
tlon  effort. 

The  objective  of  the  foregoing  comments  is 
to  place  the  Congress  in  a  better  position  of 
knowing  realistically  the  cost  of  ship  pro- 
grams at  the  time  of  their  initiation  and  Uke- 
wlse  be  advised  of  changes  in  these  programs 
in  terms  of  cost  whenever  revisions  are  made 
subsequent  to  construction. 


President's    Conference 
Number  budget      resolution 


Difference 


Trident 

SSN688  (nuclear  attack  submarines) 

OLGN  (nuclear  guided  missile  programs).. 

Recoup  prior  year  '.L 

CSGN  (nuclear  strike  cruiser) 

PHM  (patrol  hydrofoil  missile).. 

PF  (patrol  frigate) 

AD  (destroyer  tender) 

AO  (fleet  oiler) 


2 

10 
2 
2 


602.6 
541.0 
257.0 

"m'o" 

83.4 
955.5 
393.2 
231.8 


602.6 

541.0 

257.0 
-75.0  75.0 

60.0 

83.4 

887.5  68.0 

374.0  19.2 

212. 1  19. 7 


T-ATF  (fleet  tug) 

Craft 

Outfitting 

Post  delivery 

Cost  growth 

Escalation  prior  year  program. 

Total 


Number 

President's 
budget 

Conlerence 
resolution 

Diflerence 

3 

41.4 
12.9 
38.2 
19.7 
1,119.5 
1, 149. 8 

41.4  . 

12.9  . 

38.2  . 

19.7  . 
826.3 
420.3 

293.2 

729.5 

5,506.0 

4,044.4 

1,461.S 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 
M60A1  tank  and  tank  modification 

The  House  bill  contained  $387  mUlion  in 
FY  76  and  $147.4  mllUon  in  FY  7T  for  the 
M60A1  tank.  The  authorization  was  to  pro- 
cure 662  tanks  In  FY  76  and  248  In  FY  7T. 
The  Senate  amendment,  while  providing  au- 
thorization for  the  same  number  of  tanks, 
reduced  the  authorization  by  $14.6  mllUon 
In  FY  76  and  $14.4  million  in  FY  7T.  The 
Senate  reductions  were  for  product  improve- 
ment of  tbe  M60A1  tanks  being  procured 
In  FY  76  and  FY  7T  Intended  to  improve 
their  combat  capability. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  contained 
$241.1  million  in  FY  76  and  $71.2  mUllon  In 
FY  7T  for  tank  modifications.  The  Senate 
amendment  reduced  the  authorization  by 
$36.4  million  in  FY  76  and  by  $12.9  miUion 


In  FY  7T.  This  reduction  was  to  reduce  the 
modification  funds  so  as  to  eliminate  retrofit 
kits  for  putting  on  M60A1  tanks  already  In 
the  Inventory  the  same  Items  of  equipment 
referred  to  above  to  improve  the  tank  capa- 
bUlty.  The  basis  for  the  reduction  by  the 
Senate  was  that  the  unit  cost  for  the  modi- 
fications were  so  high  and  tbe  Increased  ef- 
fectiveness and  tank  capability  demonstrated 
to  date  so  limited  as  to  make  the  modifica- 
tion not  cost  effective.  The  House  conferees 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  modifications 
would  provide  a  desirable  level  of  Increased 
capability  and  were,  therefore,  Justified.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  a  deletion  of  the  au- 
thorization with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  items  in 
question  were  adequately  demonstrated,  the 
Army  could  request  reprograming  for  these 


Items  through  the  regular  reprograming  pro- 
cedure. 

The  House  recedes. 

Tbe  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
also  provided  that  tbe  $373,400,000  author- 
ized in  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  $133,000,000 
authorized  In  Fiscal  Year  197T  for  the  pro- 
curei;nent  of  M-60  series  tanks  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  procurement  of  M-60  series 
tanks.  The  House  bill  had  no  similar  provi- 
sions. 

The  House  recedes. 

M578  recovery  vehicle 

The  House  blU  contained  $38.9  mlUlon 
for  210  M578  recovery  vehicles  for  the  Army 
in  FY  76.  The  Senate  amendment  reduced 
the  authorization  by  $1.3  million,  represent- 
ing a  reduction  of  7  vehicles  from  the  buy. 
Tbe  conferees  agreed  to  restore  the  funds 
with  tbe  understanding  that  tbe  recovery 


vehicles  are  to  be  procured  only  for  the  In- 
ventory requirements  of  the  VS.  Army  and 
the  authorization  Is  not  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  war-readlness  reserves 
for  our  allies. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Navy  torpedoes 

The  House  approved  921.6  million  for  24 
Mark-30  torpedo  targets  and  $13.6  million  for 
torpedo  spare  parts.  The  Senate  approved 
•16.0  mUUon  for  9  Mark-30  targets  and  $10.6 
million  for  torpedo  spart  parts. 

The  House  recedes. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

^nny 2,181,700  2,049,228 

'?VY 3,470,188  3,268,661 

iirForc* 3,903,200  3,766,691 

KfenM  avnciM 597,800  556,793 

est  and  evaluation... 28,500  25  000 


As  shown,  the  conferees  agreed  on  a  total 

of  $9,673,283,000  Which   is   $608,106,000  less 

han  the  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year 

976.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  of  $2,- 
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OTHER  WEAPONS 

Navy 
Vulcan-Phalanx  Close-In  Weapons  Systems 
The  House  approved  $8.6  million  requested 
for  FY  1976  for  design  and  planning  of  the 
production  line  to  manufacture  the  first 
units  of  this  system  which  were  planned  to 
be  funded  In  FY  1977.  and  $3.0  million  for 
this  purpose  for  FY  197T.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved no  funds  for  this  Item.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Vulcan-Phalanx  Close-In 
Weapons  System  requires  further  testing 
prior  to  production,  the  House  recedes 


R.D.T.  S  E.  SUMMARY 


TITLE  II  AND  vn— Research  Development, 

Test,  and  Evaluation 

General 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested  au- 
thorization of  $10,181,388,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation  appropriations. 

The  Rjj.T.  &  E.  request  for  the  three- 
month  transitional  period  referred  to  as 
"197T"  was  $2,682,937,000. 

The  foUowlng  table  summarizes  the  Senate 
and  House  modifications  to  the  Research  and 
Development  budget  request: 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Request 


House 


Senate 


Conference 
amount 


2. 016, 593 

3, 368, 802 

3, 707, 840 

565,  700 

28,500 


2,  028, 933 
3,318,649 

3,  737,  001 
563,700 

25.000 


Total,  budtet  authority 10. 181. 388     9,666. 373     9, 687. 435 


9. 673. 283 


Request 


House 


Senate 


Conference 
amount 


FISCAL  YEAR  197T 

t'lU'l 585, 600 

Navy 903,837 

fi'l/orce 1.034  000 

Defense  agencies 152  700 

Test  and  evaluation '..'.'".'.'.'".  6.' 800 

Total,  budget  authority 2. 682, 937 


535. 017 
849, 730 
986. 077 
137.  793 
3,400 


491,214 
851, 363 
946,621 
143, 600 
6,800 


513, 326 
849,746 
965,783 
139,768 
5,000 


2,512,017     2, 439,  .598       2.473,623 


the 


473,623,000,   or   $209,314,000    less   than 
amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  197T. 

'  details  of  the  differences  between  the 


Tbp 


House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  changes  adopted  by  the  conferees  are  re- 
flected In  the  following  table: 


RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION 

lift  thousands  of  dollars] 


ItMn 
No. 


House 


Program  element 


Fiscal  year 
1976  request 


Senate 


Change    Authorization 


Change  from 

House    Authorization 


Conference 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


ARMY-FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Surgical  investigations 

Studies  and  analyses "" 

TRADOC  studies  and  analyses '..'.'.'.'". 

Heavy  lift  helicopter . 

Aerial  scout „ , 

Advanced  attack  helicopttr V.. '".'.'.'.'. 

CH-47  modemlzatioa 

Chaparral  Vulcan "'2 

Hardened  BMD  materials "1111111111" 

Advanced  forward  area  air  defense  systemri"IIIIII"II 

Surface-to-surface  missile  rocket  system "11"" 

BMD  advanced  technology  program ...II 

Site  defense IIIIIII" 

Cannon  launched  guided  projectile ....'.'.'".'.'. 

Heliborne  missile — Hellfire 

Pershing  II I.IIII 

Nonnuciear  warheads IIIIII 

Fire  and  forget  missile— Hellfirs '.'.'.'.'.'." ' 

Kwajalein  Missile  Range I 

Armament  technology .""".'.""' 

Ballistics  technology .'."."'.".' 

ChemKal  munitions  technology IIIIIIIIIIII 

Lethal  chemical  munitions  concept '.'.'"...'.'. 

Lethal  chemical  munitions 

M60A1  thermal  sight HI 

Busbmaster _ 

ChemKal  defense  matariel  concepb..  "II""""" 

Manpower  and  human  resources  technology.' 

Army  support  of  DARPA  hostile  weapons  project-II 

Unattended  ground  sensor... 

Classified  program 

STAND IIIIIIII 

Command  and  control. IIII"" 

Artillery  locating  radar IIIIIIIIII'I 

Manpower  and  human  resources  developnieiTt."ri 

General  combat  support 

Mortar  locating  radar IIIIIIIIIIIIH 

Piogramwide  management  and  support.. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIH] 

Reimbursements  from  foreign  countries IIII 

Programs  not  in  dispute ' 


5,880 
7,000 
3,900 
19,790 
10, 700 
65.039 
10.000 
14.790 
5,150  . 
16,940 
5,000 
105,000 
140.000 
17.792 
5.000 
19,000  . 
4.750  . 
7,300 
87.400 
21, 315  . 
13,850  . 
1,945  . 
957  . 
3,525  . 
8,086  . 
16,070 
6,890 
7.280  . 
1,400 
9,630 
13,041  . 
16.340 
7,190  .. 
13,340 
9.480  .. 
8,655  .. 
10,820 


-3,000 
'■^,■560' 


—10,000 

"-i  1,166" 

-5,000 
—8,000 
-6.000 
-7, 792 
—5,000  . 


3,800 

7,000 
3,900 
16,790 
10,700 
55,539 
10,000 
4,790 
5,150 
1,840 


—7,300 
—7,400 


-6.070 
-1,850 


-1,400 
-6, 630 


97.000 

134.000 

10,000 

"i9."666" 

4,750 

"wlooo' 

21, 315 

13,850 

1,945 

957 

3.525 

8,086 

10,000 

5.040 

7.280 


-12. 430 
'-4.'666' 


-7.700 
.469,065 


-2,000 
-18,000 


Total,  Army  budget  authority 

NAVY-FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


3,000 

13.041 

4,000 

7,190 

9,340 

9,480 

8,655 

8.820 

-18.000 

-7.700  . 

1. 469, 065  . 


—500 
—500 

—900 
-7.790 
—10.000 
—100 
-6.500 
+100 
-5, 150  . 
+11,100 
+5,000 
+8,000 
—64,000 
+7,  792 
+5,000 
—3,000 
—2,000 
+7,300 
—4,000 
—5,000 
-3,000 
-685 
-957  . 
-3, 525  . 
-1,500 
+6,070 
+1.850 
-1,000 
+1,400 
+4, 130 
-3, 000 
+12, 430 
-1, 100 
+4,000 
-1,600 
-1,000 
+2.000 
+18,000  .. 


5,380 
6,500 
3.000 
9.000 
700 
55. 439 
3.500 
4.890 


5,380 
6.500 
3,000 
9.000 
5,000 
55. 439 
10,000 
4,890 


16,940 

5,000 

105,000 

70,000 

17,  792 

5,000 

16,000 

2,750 

7,300  . 

76,000 

16, 315 

10,850 

260 


6,586 

16,070 

6,890 

6,280 

1,400 

7,130 

10, 041 

16, 430 

6,090 

13,340 

7,880 

7,655 

10, 820 


16,940 

1,000 

97.000 

100,000 

14,000 

5,000 

19,000 

4,750 


-7,700 
1,469,065 


2,181,700         -132,472        2,049,228  -32,635 


80,000 

18, 815 

13,850 

1.945 

957 

3,525 

6,586 

10, 000 

5,043 

6,280 

400 

5,000 

13, 041 

12, 000 

7,190 

10,340 

7,880 

8,000 

8,820 

-9, 000 

-7, 700 

1,469,065 


2,016,593         2,028,933 


Studies  and  analysis  support  Navy 

Aircraft  flight  test  generaU.........r.H.ir..I 

Classified  program .-..—.. ... 

Aircraft  systems  (advanced) " 

AirASW IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Airborne  mine  counte«measure$_....IIIIIIII"""III*"*""""*""~"         '" 

Tactical  air  reconnaisunoe "*  **  ** 

Aircraft  survivability  and  viHneraNlity 

Modular  aiR I ' 

All  weather  attack """" 


11,135 

3.983 

35.713 ' 

4,913 " 

«'30O  -16,966" 

6,888 

2. 033 

,  f2S  -^  — 

1. 100  -1, 100  ... 


11, 135 
3,983 

35, 713 
4,913 

24.400 
3,531 
6.888 
2,033 


-1.000 
-500 

-9.608 

-2,000 

+7,598 

-500 

-6.277 

-1,000 

+«00 

-HI.  100 


10. 135 

3.483 
26. 105 

2.913 
31.998 

3.031 
611 

1,033 
600  . 

1,100 


10. 135 
3.483 

31,700 
2.913 

31,998 
3.031 
6,888 
2.033 


500 


Item 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
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House 


Senate 


Item 
No. 


Program  element 


Fiscal  year 
1976  request 


Change    Authorization 


Change  from 
House 


Authorization       Conference 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

ze 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


16 


Fleet  ballistic  missile  system , 

Sanguine , 

Gryphon 

Strike  warfare  weaponry  technology 

ARM  system  technology , 

Advanced  surface-to-air  weapon  system 

Advanced  short  range  air-to-air  missile. 

Air  launched/surface  launched  antiship  mis$lle_ 

Cruise  missile ^ 

Surface  missile  guidance  (advanced)... 

Surface  launched  MGGB  technology , 

Close  in  weapon  system  (Phalanx). 

Trident  missile  system 

Classified  program „ 

Surface  ASW 

Ship  development  (advanced) 

Hydrofoil  craft  (advanced) 

Classified  program 

Ship  development  (engineering) 

MK-48  torpedo.. _ 

Gun  systems 

BWCW  weapons 

Fire  control  systems  (engineering) 

Manpower  effectiveness 

Education  and  training 

Reliability  and  maintainability 

Other  Marine  Corps  development  (engineering) 

Foreign  weapons  evaluation.- 

R.D.T.  &  E.  instrumentation  support 

R.D.T.  i  E.  ship  and  aircraft  support 

Test  and  evaluation  support 

Laboratory  fleet  support 

Programwide  management  and  support 

Undistributed  reduction 

Funds  excess  to  fiscal  year  1975  program  requirements. 

Reimbursements  from  foreign  military  sales , 

Programs  not  in  dispute 


65, 782 

18,000  . 

11,788  . 

39. 291 

5,002 

11.932 

6.000 

3,000 

101,800 

4.000  . 

500 

30.671 

735,500 

27,822 

27,093 

27,758 

7, 075 

22,547 

32, 670  . 

3,197 

1.500 

1,599 

14, 197 

4,508 

7,930 

2,000 

5,390 

2,110 

29,081 

47,029 

150,466 

3,000 


-20,000 


-9,000 
-1,002 
-11,932  . 
-3,000 
-3,000  . 
-8.000 

"+3l56o' 
-19,371 
-45,000 

"-5,"666" 
-7,758 

"-iil647' 

"-il597" 
-1,500 

■  -'21666' 


-2.505 
-1,110 


-33,005 


45, 782 
18,000 
11,788 
30,291 
4,000 


3,000 


93,800 

4.000 

4.000 

11.300 

690.500 

27, 822 

22,093 

20,000 

7,075 

10,900 

32,670 

1,600 


1,599 

12, 197 

4.508 

7,930 

2.000 

2,885 

1.000 

29,081 

47. 029 

150,466 

3.000 

-33.005 


+20,000 

-300 

-700 

+9,000 

+1,002 

+11.932 
+3,000 
+3,000 
+1,000 
-3,000 
-3.500 

+19,371 

+42,000 

-4,000 

+5,000 

-42 

-2,900 

+11.647 

-23,800 
+1,597 
+1.500 
-1.599 
+2.000 
-700 
-400 
-2.000 
+2  505 
+  1,110 
-2,000 
-2,000 
-3,000 
-3,000 

+33,005 


65, 782 

17,700 

11,088 

39.291 

5,002 

11,932 

6,000 

3,000 

94,800 

1,000 

5O0 

30,671 

732.500 

23,822 

27.093 

19.958 

4.175 

22,547 

8,870 

3,197 

1,500 


14, 197 
3,808 
7,530 


5,390 

2.110 

27,081 

45.029 

147.466 


I. 


-50.000 
958,754 


-50,000 
1.958.754 


-4,000 


-4.000 

-50,000 

1.958.754 


Total.  Navy  budget  authority .„ 3,470, 188 


AIR  FORCE-FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

8-52  squadrons 

F-15  squadrons 

C-5A  airiift  squadrons 

Advanced  avionics  for  aircraft 

Aircraft  equipment  development 

B-1. 


Air  combat  fighter „ 

Advanced  ICBM  technology ... 

Advanced  ballistic  reentry  systems 

Strategic  bomber  penetration 

Advanced  short-range  air-to-air  missile  systems  technology 

SAMTEC  and  ACS  telecommunications.. . 

Classified  programs 

Armament  ordnance  development . 

Close  air  support  weapon  system . ............. 

Strategic  Air  Command  communications .... 

Ground  electronics 

Electronic  warfare  technology . .. 

Advanced  computer  technology 

Life  support  system . ..... 

Other  operational  equipment. 

Integrated  program  for  airbase  defense 

Drone/remotely  piloted  vehicle  systems  development..... . 

Precision  emitter  location  strike  system 

Advanced  fighter  protective  systerns I. .11". II 

Intelligence  equipment 

Test  and  evaluation  support 

Programwide  management  and  support 

Undistributed  reduction . 

Funds  excess  to  fiscal  year  1975  program  requirements.... .... 

Programs  not  in  dispute 


10,329 

39,900 

22,300 

10,200 

7,480 

672, 200 

272,950 

41.200 

101.000 

7.700 

3.800 

4.500  . 

20.000 

9.680  . 

31,520 

6.000 

45, 350 

8.400 

3,960 

6,940 

9,900 

7,500 

13.988 

-8.000 

-14,000 

-2,800 


-10, 329  . 
9,900 

""i."266' 


-39,000 
"-'9.666" 
""'-MO' 

"'-^21666' 

""-^2il526' 

-4.000 
""-^iI666' 

-960 


19.000 
199. 192 

18,800 

7.200 

288. 500 


-12.000 


2.013,711 


30,000 

22,300 

9.000 

7.480 

672, 200 

233,950 

41,200 

92,000 
7.700 
3,000 
4,500 

18,000 
9,680 

10,000 
2,000 

45,350 
7,400 
3.000 
6.940 
9.900 
7,500 

13,988 

11,000 
185, 192 

16.000 

7,200 

288,500 

-12,000 


2, 013, 711 


+7. 329 
+9,900 

-10,300 
+1,200 
-1,500 

-75,000 

-12,900 
-1,100 
+9,000 
-1,000 
+800 
-1,000 
+2,000 
-1,500 

+21, 520 
+4,000 
-2,160 
+1,000 
+960 
-1,000 
-2.500 
-1.500 
-5.500 
-2,900 

+14.000 
+2,800 
-2,000 

-12,500 

+12,000  . 

"-"ii,"666' 


7,329 

39.900 

12,000 

10,200 

5,980 

597,200 

221, 050 

40,100 

101,000 

6,700 

3.800 

3,500 

20,000 

8,180 

31, 520 

6,000 

43,190 

8,400 

3,960 

5,940 

7,400 

6,000 

8,488 

8,100 

199.192 

18,800 

5,200 

276,000 


-11,000 
2.013,711 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES-FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

DARPA: 

Defense  research  sciences 

Missiles  and  related  equipment 

Nuclear  monitoring  research 

Tactical  technology 

Distributed  information  systems 

Advanced  command,  control,  and  communications  technology. 

Training,  forecasting,  and  decision  technology.......... 

Technology  assessments . 

Materials  processing ....... 

DCA:  WWMCCS-JTSA 

DMA:  Undistributed  reduction..... 

DIA  (classified) 

DNA  (classified) 

NSA  (classified) 

Technical  support  to  OSD/JCS 

Programs  not  in  dispute ,. 


37, 100 

74,900 

15,400 

46.000 

14.700 

12.700 

7.100 

6,200 

6,100 

6,800 

14,902 


-2,000 
-1,000 
-3,000 
-3,000 
-1,000 
-1.000 
-1.000 
-600 


-900 
-1,000 


37,100 

72,900 

14.400 

43.000 

11.700 

11.700 

6.100 

5.200 

5,500 

6.800 

14,002 


22,800 
44,853  . 


-9,407 
-17,100 


5.700 
44.853 


-2,100 

+2,000 

+1.000 

-1,000 

+3,000 

-1,000 

+600 

+800 

+600 

1,200 

-100 

-200  . 

-2,000  . 

-5,593  . 

+14, 100 


35,000 

74,900 

15,400 

42,000 

14,700 

10,700 

6,700 

6,000 

6,100 

5,600 

I3,<02 


19,800 
44,853 


Total,  Defense  agencies  budget  authority... 
Director  of  test  and  evaluation 


597,800 
28,500 


-41. 007 
-3.500 


556.793 
25,000 


+8,907 
+3,500 


565.700 
28.500 


53, 282 
17,700 
11,088 
36,600 

4,000 
11.932 

3,000 


93,800 

1,000 

4,000 

15,000 

725.500 

27, 822 

24.600 

19,958 

4,175 

13,900 

30,570 

3.197 


1,599 

14, 197 

3,808 

7,503 


5,390 

2,110 

27.081 

47,029 

147,466 


-17,000 
-23, 020 

'"-^'50;  666' 
1. 959, 754 


-201.527         3,268,661         +100,141         3,368,802         3,318,649 


5,000 

35,000 

22,300 

10,200 

7,480 

642,000 

221,050 

40,100 

96,500 

7,700 

3,000 

4,000 

19,000 

9,000 

24,000 

6.000 

43,190 

7.400 

3.000 

6,440 

8,400 

7,650 

13,988 

10,000 

199. 192 

17.400 

6,200 

276,000 

-8,000 

-19,000 

'2,"6i3,"7ii" 


ToUl,  Air  Force  budget  authority 3,903.200        -136.509        3.766.691  -58.851        3,707,840        3,737.001 


37.100 

72.900 

14.400 

43.000 

11,700 

11,700 

6,100 

5,200 

6,100 

6,200 

13,902 


17,500 
44.853 


563.700 
25.000 


Total,  R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  authority 10, 181, 388 


-515,015    9,666,373    +21,062    9,687,435    9,673.283 


No. 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4i 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

S 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

If 


16 
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RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION  SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION-Continu«d 

[In  tbouMnds  of  dollars] 


July  26,  1975 


ItMl 

No. 


Program  olonMnt 


-t 


1 
2 
3 

4 

s 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


ARMY-197T 

RESEARCH,   DEVELOPMENT.  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 
OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION 

Surgical  investigations .„-. 

Studies  and  analyses  .    .  [ 

TRADOC  studies  and  analyses... I. "IIIIII"' [ 

Heavy  lift  ttelicopter 

Aerial  scout 

Advanced  VTOL I III"";!!"" ', 

Advanced  attack  helicopter I."" """"""" 

CH-47  modernization J.'. "" 

Chaparral  Vulcan 

Hardened  BMD  materials I.-!."!!"!""!!!!!!"" 

Advanced  forward  area  air  defense  systems.. 

Surface-to-surface  missile  rocket  system '....'."'.' 

BMD  advanced  technology  program... 

Site  defense. ..  T 

Cannon  launched  guided  projectile I " ' 

Heliborne  missile— Hellfire J 

Pershing  II  missile I 

Fire  and  forget  module— Hellfire .'  .1 

Kwajalein  Missile  Range ] 

Ballistics  technology llll-llH""  "I     4 

Chemical  munitions  technology """""" """nijIIII"" 

Lethal  chemical  munitions  concepU       '    " 

Tank  systems  (XM-1) I-..!"!."!"""" 

Lethal  chemical  munitions 

Bushmaster '.'.'.'.... '.'.'.'.'.'.'T 

Chemical  defense  materiel  concepts. ..I. ""III""3"ITII"" " 

Manpower  and  human  resources  technology     ■ 

Army  suppc.1  of  DARPA  hostile  weapons  program. IIIII"~II 

Unattended  ground  sensors """ 

Classified  program "■ 

STAND...  .!^ "".""" " 

Command  and  control "" ]^ 

Artillery  locating  radar """-]!!!""IIII1I"X 

Manpower  and  human  resources  development.. "I"".  "Z 

General  combat  support "  "  X" 

Mortar  locating  radar """"""IIIIIII" 

Program  wide  management  and  support.'."" Z 

Undistributed  reduction i..  "  j^ 

Programs  not  in  dispute '."'" ^ 


Total,  Army  budget  authority. 


NAVY-197T 


1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
S 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Studies  and  analysis  support,  Navy... 

Aircraft  flight  test  general '.'.','. 

Classified  program 

Aircraft  systems  (advanced) 

AirASW "'.'."" 

Airborne  mine  countermeasures l'.'.'.'. 

Tactical  air  reconnaissance 

Aircraft  survivability  and  vulnerability 

Modular  FLIR.... ""' 

All  weather  attack 

Fleet  ballistic  missile  system 

Sanguine 

Gryphon '//_ 

Strike  warfare  weaponry  technology "'.'.'.' 

ARM  system  technology II"' 

Advanced  surface-to-air  weapon  systemlllll 

Agile 

Air  launched/surfKe  launched  antiship  missile 

Cruise  missile  

Surface  missile  guidance  (advanced)     I 

Surface  launched  MGGB  technology IIIIII 

Air-to-air  missile  component  technology  . 

Close-in  weapon  system  (Phalanx) , 

Trident  missile  system 

Classified  program 

Surface  ASW IIIIIIIIIIII 

Ship  development  (advanced) II" 

Hydrofoilcraft  (advanced) 

Classified  program IIIIII! 

Ship  development  (engineehni^ IIIIIIIIIIII! 

Gun  systems .__ 

BW/CW  weapons '.'..'..'. 

Manpower  effectiveness 1. 1. 1  III" 

Education  and  training. .  ' 

Reliability  and  maintainability '.'.". 

Other  Marine  Corps  development  (engineering).... 
R.D.T.  &  E  instrumentation  and  material  support 

R.D.T  i  E  ship  and  aircraft  support 

Test  and  evaluation  support 

Laboratory  fleet  support '_['_'_'_ 

Undistributed  reduction. I.IIII 

Programs  not  in  dispute "I 


Total,  Navy  budget  authority. 


B-S2  squadrons 

C-5A  airlift  squadrons 

Advanced  avionics  for  aircraft... 

Stall  spin  inhibitors 

Aircraft  equipment  development 
B-1 


AIR  FORCE-197T 


7  Air  combat  (if  hter 

8  Advanced  ICBM  technology 

9  Advanced  ballistic  reentry  systems 


House 


Senate 


Fiscal  year 
1976  request 


Change    Authorization 


Change  from 

House    Authorization 


1,605 
1,900 
970 
3,000 
8,800 
3.405 

17.908 
2.800 
5,710 
1,717 
2.025 
3.000 

30.158 

38.000 
6,982 
4,000 
6,000 
1,450 

23.560 

3,260 

475 

960 

38.953 
1.448 
3,631 
1,620 
1.827 
280 
2,460 
2.735 
4.191 
1,770 
1.960 
2.443 
2.254 
1.925 


350.418 


585.600 


3,189 
1.467 
11.289 
2.338 
4.419 
1.445 
2.307 
2.096 
200 
1,201 

21, 273 
4.400 
6.597 
10.683 
804 
4.600 
5,407 
2,373 

42,100 
1,700  . 

200 
4,604  . 
2,458 
172, 510 

11. 598  . 
9.160 

10, 755 
2,398  . 
5,8(4 
9,803  . 
642 
348  . 
1,187  . 
2, 112  . 
1,250  . 
2,081 

10.325  . 

12,988  . 

38,657  . 
1.000  . 


473, 969 


903,837 


7,329 

10,400 

3.600 

600 

2,200 

168,300 

82,504 

15,300 

29,1m) 


200 

7,000 

2,205 

2,205 

11,008 

11,008 

900 

2,800 

1,010 

1.710 

1,605  -200               1.405 

1.900  -200               1,700 

970  -170                  800 

-500  2, 500  -2,  aOO 

8,800  -8,600 

3,405  -1,200 

-6,900  11,008 

2,800  -1,900 

-4, 000  1. 710  -700 

— 1.717  -1,717 

-1,500  525  +1,500 

-3.000 +3.000 

-5.000  25.158  +1,342 

-4,000  34,000  -15,000 

-6,982 +6,982 

-fOOO +800 

6.000  -1,000 

-1.450 +1,450 

-1.560  22,000  -3,000 

3,260  -500 

475  -170 

960  -960 

38.953  -29.653 

1,448  -1,448 

-1.631  2,000  +1,631 

-550  1,070  -550 
1,827  -200 

-280 +280 

-1,700  760  +1,300 

2,735  -200 

-3,191  1,000  +3,191 

1,770  -200 

-1,000  960  +1,000 

2,443  -400 

2,2d4  -250 

-500  1,425  +900 

-2,839  -2,839  +2.839 

IIIIIII  350l4i8"IIIIIIi;ii;iI 

50,583  535,017  -43,803            491. 214 


2,025 

3,000 

26,500 

19,000 

6,982 

800 

5,000 

1,450 

19,000 

2,760 

305 

9,366' 

""3l63i' 
1,620 
1.627 
280 
2.060 
2,535 
4,191 
1,570 
1.966 
2.043 
2.0O4 
1,925 


350,418 


-200 
-1,201 
-6.500 


3,189 
1.467 
11,289 
2.398 
4.419 
1.U5 
2,307 
2,096 


-2.500 
-400 
-4.600 
-2,600 
-2, 373 
-4.000 


14. 773 

4,400 

6.597 

8,183 

404 


-600 

-500 
-6.  929 
-1.500 
-1,883 

-400 
-1.764 
-1,500 

+200 
+1.201 
+6.500 

-770 
-1.800 
+2,500 

+400 


2.589 
967 

4,360 
898 

2,536 

1,045 
543 
596 
200 

1.201 
21, 273 

3,630 

4,797 

10, 683 

804 


2.807 


+1.500 


-2.458 
-10,000 


38,100 
1.700 
1,700 
4,604 


-2,160 
2,755 


2,844 
"  -642" 


162, 510 
11,598 
7,000 
8,000 
2,398 
3,000 
9,803 


1,002 


-9,372 


348 

1,187 

2,112 

1,250 

1,079 

10.325 

12,938 

38,657 

1,000 

-9,372 

473,969 


+2,600 

+2. 373 

-1,000 

-700 

-1,500 

-3, 200 

+2,458 

+9,000 

-1.200 

+2,160 

-1,845 

930 

+2,844 

-6,700 

+642 

-348  . 

-200 

-100 

-1,250  . 

+1,002 

-2,000 

-1,000 

-1,000 

-1,000  . 

+9,372  . 


5,407 

2,373 

37, 100 

1,000 

200 

1,404 

2,458 

171,510 

10,398 

9,160 

6,155 

1,468 

5,844 

3.103 

642  . 


987 
2,012 


2,081 

8,325 

11,988 

37,657 


473, 969 


-54, 107 


849,730 


+1,633 


851. 363 


-7.329 
'"-666" 


7.000 
"-5.666" 


10,400 

3,000 

600 

2.200 

168.300 

75.504 

15,300 

24.150 


+3,029 

-7,400 

+600 

-600 

-TOO 

-39,300 

-5.800 

-1.000 

+5.000 


3,029 
3,000 
3,600 


1.500 

129,000 

69.704 

14.300 

29,150 


Conference 


1,405 

1.700 

800 


2,025 

500 

26. 158 

25,000 

3,000 

800 

6.000 


22,000 

3.260 

475 

960 

38,953 

1.448 

3.631 

1.070 

1,627 

100 

1.400 

2.735 

3,000 

1,770 

1.200 

2.043 

2.100 

1.425 

-1.400 

-16.000 

350.418 


513. 326 


2,589 

967 

10, 289 

898 

2,536 

1,445 

2.307 

2.096 


16, 773 

3,630 

4,797 

9,500 

404 


3,307 


37, 100 
1,000 
1,700 
1,404 
2,458 
165, 510 
11,  598 
8,000 
7.000 
1,468 
4,000 
8,603 


348 

987 

2,012 


2,081 

8,325 

12,988 

37,657 


473, 969 


849, 746 


10,4^- 

3,6Ui 


2,200 

158.000 

69.704 

14.300 

26,650 


tlen» 
No. 


I 

2 
i 
4 
S 

& 
7 
8 
» 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
2? 
2J 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
'30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


I 
2 

a 
4 
5 

6 
7 
» 

0 
18 
11 
12 
U 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
2t 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33. 

34 

3S 

3& 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


I 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
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House 


Senate 


Item 
No. 


Program  element 


Fiscal  year 
1976  request 


Change    Authorization 


Change  from 

House    Authorization 


Conference 


Item 

No. 


10  Strategic  bomber  pen  tration :",-—,- — 

11  Advanced  short-range  air-to-air  missile  systems  technology. 

12  SAMTEC  and  ACS  telecommunications 

13  Classified  program 

14  Armament  ordnance  development 

15  Close  air  support  weapon  system • 

16  Giound  electronics 

■17    Electronic  warfare  technology 

18  Advanced  computer  technology 

19  Life  support  system ■ 

20  Other  operational  equipment 

21  Integrated  program  forairbase  defense 

22  Drone  remotely  piloted  vehicle  systems  development 

23  Precision  emitter  location  strike  system 

24  AWACS - 

25  Advanced  fighter  protection  systems 

26  Intelligence  equipment 

27  Test  and  evaluation  support 

28  Programwide  management  and  support — 

29  Undistributed  reduction 

Programs  not  in  dispute 


5,700  . 

1,200 

1.000  . 

5.720 

2.789 

16,800 

12, 123 

2,750 

1,200 

1,980 

2,200 

1,650 

6,000 

10,600 

54,474 

3,600 

3,300 

75,000 


-200 
■-i,'726' 


-13.000 


-1,000 
—200 


-4,600 
—1,374 
—1.600 


,300 


5,700 
1,000 
1.000 
4.000 
2,789 
3.800 

12, 123 
1,750 
1,000 
1,980 
2,200 
1,650 
6,000 
6.000 

53,100 
2,000 
3,300 

75,000 
—4,300 


-1.000 

+200 

-100 

+1, 720 

-600 

+13,000 

—529 

+1,000 

+200 

—400 

—200 

—150 

4,900 

—4,309 

+1.374 

+1,500 

—2,000 

+2,500 

+4,300 


4.70U 

1,200 

900 

5.720 
2,189 

16,800 

11, 594 
2,750 
1,200 
1,580 
2.000 
1,500 
1,100 
1,700 

54,474 
3,600 
1,300 

72.500 


506,531 


506,531 


506,931 


5, 700 

1,000 

1,000 

4,800 

2,500 

6,700 

11,594 

1,750 

1,000 

1,780 

2,000 

1,650 

6,000 

3,000 

54,474 

2,800 

2,300 

72,500 

-2,150 

-6,000 

506,531 


10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
IS 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Total,  Air  Force  budget  authority '- 


034,000 


—47,923 


986,077 


-39,456 


946. 621 


965,783 
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DEFENSE  AGENCIES-19rr 

DARPA: 

Defense  research  sciences 

Missiles  and  related  equipment • 

Tactical  technology • 

Distributed  Information  systems -r--.---, 

Advanced  command,  control,  and  communications  technology. 

Training,  forecasting,  and  decision  technology 

Technology  assessments 

DCA:  WWMCCS-JTSA 

DMA:  Undistributed  reduction 

DNA  (classified) 

NSA  (classified) 

DIA  (classified) 

Technical  support  to  OSD/JCD - - 

Programs  not  in  dispute 

Total,  Defense  agencies  budget  authority 

Director  of  test  and  evaluation 


9.300 
18,700 
11,500 
3,700 
3,200  . 
1,800 
1,600 
1,700 
3,850 


5,700 
18,464 


-2,750 
-1,000 
-1,250 


-350 
"-^5,"282' 
"-4,275' 


9,300 
15,950 
10,500  . 
2,450 
3,200 
1,800 
1,600 
1,700 
3,500 


1,425 
18,464 


-500 
+2,750 

"+il256' 
-500 
-100 
-100 
-300 

■-ilsoo' 

+1,282 
"+3,"575" 


8,750 
18,700 
10,500 
3,700 
2,700 
1.700 
1,500 
1.400 
3.500 


S.000 

18,464 


8,750 

17,950 

10,500 

2,450 

2.700 

1.700 

1.500 

1,550 

3.500 

4.300 

18,464 


152,700 
6,800 


-14,907 
-3,400 


137,793 
3,400 


+5,807 
+3,400 


143, 600 
6,800 


139, 768 
5.000 
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Total,  R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  authority. 


2,682.937         -170,920        2,512,017 


-72,419         2,439,598        2,473,623 


CONFERENCE  ACTION  ON  SELECTED  SUBJECTS  IN 
THE  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION  FISCAL  YEARS  1976  AND  197T 
AUTHORIZATION    REQUEST 

Aerial  scout 
The  House  bill  approved  the  fiill  amount 
of  $10.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $8.8 
million  for  197T  as  requested.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  $700,000  and  $200.- 
000  for  these  respective  periods  only  to  sup- 
port In -house  efforts  because  (1)  the  Army 
had  not  yet  approved  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  scout;  (2)  the  Army  had  not  deter- 
mined if  either  a  new  development  or  an 
off-the-shelf  helicopter  would  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement; and  (3)  following  these  deter- 
minations, the  Army  must  obtain  DSAKO 
approval  before  proceeding  with  the  program. 
The  Senate  action  considered  that  If  the 
Army  and  DOD  had  decided  what  the  Army 
requires  by  the  time  the  fiscal  year  1977  re- 
quest Is  submitted,  there  then  would  be  a 
meaningful  basis  for  consideration. 

The  Department  of  Defense  reclama  states 
the  Army  had  completed  the  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Advanced  Scout  Heli- 
copter, that  Indications  are  it  will  be  a  mili- 
tary adaptation  of  an  existing  helicopter,  and 
the  DSARC  win  be  held  on  July  31,  1975. 
Because  of  these  new  developments,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  recede  and  agreed  to  restore 
$4.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $6.8  mil- 
lion In  197T.  This  will  provide  a  total  of  $6.0 
million  and  $7.0  million  for  these  respective 
periods. 

The  use  of  the  funds  restored  Is  contingent 
on  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  following  DSABC  ap- 
proval and  prior  to  issuance  of  requests  for 
proposal  to  Industry. 

Advanced  forward  area  air  defense  system 
The  Hovise  bill  deleted  the  request  for  $11.1 
million  In  fiscal  year  1978  and  $2.0  mllUon 
In  197T  for  prototypes  of  a  new  anti-aircraft 
gun  system.  The  Senate  amendment  ap- 
proved the  full  request. 


The  House  reduction  was  made  because  of 
the  belief  that  the  Army's  plans  for  develop- 
ment of  a  new  gun  system  were  too  Indefinite 
to  warrant  a  start  on  the  program  at  this 
time.  The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that 
the  Army  had  continued  to  firm  up  Its  plans 
for  development  of  the  new  gun  since  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  hearings  and  an  ad- 
vanced development  requirement  had  been 
approved  before  the  conference. 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  both 
agreed  on  the  need  for  a  new  and  more 
powerful  gun  to  replace  the  20  mm  Vulcan. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  the  full 
amount  of  $13.1  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $2.0  million  In  197T  as  provided  by  the 
Senate.  At  least  one  of  the  new  prototype  gun 
systems  shall  use  the  OAU-8  30  mm  gun 
adapted  for  the  anti-aircraft  role. 
Artillery  locating  (counterhattery)  radar 
The  House  bill  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
$4.0  million  from  the  Army's  request  of 
$13,340  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  a  re- 
duction of  $1.0  mllUon  from  the  $1,960  mil- 
lion requested  for  fiscal  year  197T.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  amounts 
requested. 

The  House  action  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Army  planned  to  Initiate  a  six- 
month  modification  phase  for  the  two  com- 
peting radar  systems.  The  modification  phase 
follows  the  completion  of  test  and  evaluation 
of  both  systems. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  Army,  at 
the  completion  of  testing,  shovUd  be  able  to 
select  the  best  system  for  the  follow-on 
phase.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  funding 
level  of  $10,340  million  and  $1.2  mUllon  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1971'  respectively  to 
support  this  approach. 

The  projected  high  unit  cost  of  this  system 
requires  that  the  Army  assess  less  costly  al- 
ternatives such  as  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicles 
and  infrared  systems  to  provide  this  capa- 
bility. The  results  of  this  assessment  should 
be  avaUable  to  support  the  fiscal  year  1977 
authorization  request. 


Binary  Chemical  Munitions.  See  'nue  Vin, 
General  Provisions. 

Cannon  launched  guided  projectile 

The  House  bill  authorized  $10.0  nUlllon  of 
the  Army's  $17.8  million  request  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  none  of  the  $7.0  million  for 
fiscal  year  197T.  The  Senate  amendment  ap- 
proved the  full  amount  requested  for  both 
periods. 

The  House  action  refiected  dissatisfaction 
with  the  overall  management  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  guided  ordnance  programs,  and 
stated  the  belief  that  commonality  is  possible 
and  both  cost  and  performance  effective. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  the  Army 
requirement  for  this  projectile  has  not  yet 
been  validated,  in  view  of  all  other  weapons 
and  munitions  available  or  planned  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  same  targets.  The  con- 
ferees also  are  concerned  that  It  may  not  be 
worth  the  cost  to  develop  and  deploy  this 
projectile  since  there  are  other  possible  al- 
ternatives. The  conferees  were  advised  that 
the  estimated  cost  to  develop  and  procure 
the  planned  Inventory  requirements  U  about 
$1.0  billion. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Army's  pro- 
gram should  proceed  into  engineering  devel- 
opment with  the  specific  understanding  that 
the  engineering  development  contract  would 
not  be  a  commitment  to  either  full  scale  en- 
gineering development  or  production.  The 
conferees  were  advised  by  the  Army  that  the 
"ProduciblUty  Engineering  and  Planning 
-  (PEP)"  phase  of  the  contract  would  be  de- 
ferred until  after  fiscal  year  197T.  At  that 
time  the  prospects  for  commonality  will 
again  be  assessed.  Both  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  are  to  be  advised  of  this 
assessment  prior  to  initiation  of  PEP.  In 
addition,  the  Army  advised  that  It  planned 
another  stopping  point  for  program  review 
preceding  the  Limited  Rate  Initial  Procure- 
ment (LRIP)   phase  of  the  program. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year 

1977  request  for  authorization,  both  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  are  to  be  provided 
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with  tbe  resiilts  of  a  complete  DDR&E  co- 
ordinated study  of  Army  requirements  (In- 
cluding the  Navy  candidates  and  all  other 
delivery  systems  and  munitions  available  or 
planned  for  inventory)  and  cost  effectiveness 
analysis. 

The  Ho\ise  recedes  and  agrees  to  restore 
•4.0  million  In  fiscal  year  1976  and  $3.0  mll- 
Uon  In  197T  to  support  either  the  engineer- 
ing development  contract  or  competlUve 
testing  with  the  Navy  round. 

Chaparral/Vulcan 

The  House  bill  reduced  the  request  for 
$14.8  million  In  fiscal  year  1978  and  $5  7  mil- 
lion In  19Tr  for  R&D  on  Improvements  to 
the  Chaparral  surface-to-air  missile  down  to 
$4.8  million  In  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1  7  mU- 
Uon  In  197T.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained $4.9  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$1.0  million  In  197T. 

The  Conferees  agreed  to  provide  $4.9  mU- 

r«^^  °*^*'  y*""  ^^''^  "^'^  •1'^  mlUlon  in 
197T.  If  additional  funding  Is  required  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  a  reprogrammlng  request 
wm  be  considered  for  this  mlssUe  system. 
CH-47  modernization 

T*e  House  bill  authorized  the  full  $ioo 
mlUlon  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$a.8  mlUlon  for  197T  to  modernize  the  CH-47 
helicopter  fieet.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
•^iS?!.^*^  amounts  to  $3.6  mUllon  and 
$900,000  respectively  because  the  Army  had 
not  yet  decided  which  of  sU  possible  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  to  pursue.  The  reduced 
level  of  funding  would  sustain  current  pre- 
liminary design  efforts  but  preclude  Initiat- 
ing the  full  program. 

The  Army  now  states  that  preliminary  re- 
sults of  current  studies  confirm  that  mod- 
ernization of  present  Inventory  helicopters 
rather  than  replacement  with  new  hellcop- 
rers  is  the  most  cost  effective  approach  Por- 
S*^,;^^  approval  was  anticipated  by  July 
24  1975  and  DOD  approval  by  September  30, 
1975.  Because  of  these  developments  and 
the  immlnency  of  the  approval  actions,  the 
senate  recedes  and  accepts  the  full  amounts 
approved  by  the  House.  However,  none  of  the 
amounts  restored  are  to  be  used  without 
Wrov^  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  plan  ap- 
D^lSe  *^*  °®"  °^  *^*  Secretary  of 
Chemical  defense  material  concepts 

of'^fufn"^*.,?."^  recommended  a  reduction 
^,?if2  P^"""*^  'rom  the  $6,890  million 
requested  by  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and   $550,000   from   the   $1,620   mSllon   rl- 

WM  ^nten^dJ^*"/^*^  '^'^-  ^«  'eduction 
was  Intended  to  terminate  the  Long  Path 

iS^honl'.'fK''^)-  "^^  Senate  amendment 

n«i^f„       t^  conferees  accepted  the  House 

strated  significant  progress  to  warrant  con- 
tlnued    support.    The    House    conferees    ex- 

o^aJerbv'l"*^  ^•'^  ^^^  ^-  '^n 
overtaken    by    technological    advancements 

i«ri^i'  ^  y**'  "»»  ^™y  was  encour- 
aged  to  conduct  slde-by-slde  tests  and  eval- 

^r^rSu^  ''"'  ^°^^«-  ^«  ^^^  we^ 

-Tued^^Spm^^t^-orSA^'  ^l 
Army  can.  if  it  chooses,  submit  a  re^a^! 

^1^d''LS.lffi'"'^  "  ^''^-"y-l'^e  test  Of 


Hellflre 
The  House  bill  deleted  all  of  the  funds 
5or  the"!  ^f  «=  programs:  ,5  0  m^K 
1Q7«  -IL   !I?*"''°'""^  ™'^"e  'or  fiscal  year 

?J,^,  ,^°  '°'"  *^^  ^^  '^'^  Forget  moduli 
nL^T^  ^fZJ^'^^  '^**  «  «0  ^lliortor 
fiscal  year  197T.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  entire  amount  requested  for  both  pro- 
grams except  for  fiscal  year  197T  where  the 


$3.2  million  requested  for  starting  engineer- 
ing development  of  Hellfire  was  deleted  and 
only  $800,000  was  authorized  for  the  laser 
Hellbome  missile. 

The  rationale  for  the  House  action  was 
based  on  the  Army's  testimony  concerning 
the  affordabUlty  of  the  HeUflre  missile.  The 
House  conferees,  however.  In  light  of  the 
relatively  successful  test  program  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  Hellfire  missile  Is  a 
viable  alternative  for  the  Advanced  Attack 
Helicopter,  agreed  with  the  Senate  position 
to  authorize  the  $5.0  mlUlon  request  for  the 
laser  Hellbome  missile  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $800,000  for  fiscal  year  197T.  The  Army 
Is  expected,  however,  to  thoroughly  assess 
other  possible  alternatives,  such  as  a  pow- 
ered version  of  the  cannon  launched  guided 
projectile  or  a  6-lnch  guided  projectile,  for 
the  Hellflre  mission. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  with  the 
House  that  the  Pire  and  Forget  module  would 
result  In  an  even  more  expensive  missile 
than  Hellflre  since  It  would  utilize  a  more 
expensive  seeker.  Further,  the  Army  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  Fire 
and  Forget  seeker  would  Improve  combat 
capability  over  laser  Hellflre  because  of  the 
target  acquisition  problem.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  terminate  this  program  as  a  line 
Item.  However,  the  Army  may  continue  to 
explore  the  potential  of  using  other  candi- 
date seekers  within  the  total  funding  au- 
thorized for  the  laser  Hellbome  mIssUe. 
Heavy  Lift  Helicopter 

The  House  blU  approved  $16.8  mUllon  In 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $2.5  mUllon  In  197T  for 
continuation  of  the  redirected  Heavy  Lift 
Helicopter  (HLH)  program  limited  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  a  single  prototype 
advanced  development  program  Including 
flight  testing.  The  Senate  amendment  ap- 
proved $9.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  which 
is  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Army  as 
required   to   terminate   the   program. 

The  reasons  for  termination  are  set  forth 
on  page  84  of  Senate  Report  No.  94-146  on  the 
pending  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
BUI.  The  House  recedes. 

Site  defense 
The  House  bill  authorized  $134.0  mUllon 
of  the  $140.0  mUllon  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $34.0  million  of  the  $38.0  mUllon 
requested  for  197T. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  $70.0 
mflUon  and  $19.0  million  respectively  for 
these  two  periods  because  the  Army  had  not 
entirely  complied  with  the  Senate  direction 
last  year  to  change  from  a  prototype  demon- 
stration program  to  a  sustaining  advanced 
development  program.  The  Senate  stated 
that  the  program  wUl  be  maintained  at  a  sus- 
taining level  pending  further  developments 
in  strategic  weapons  limitations  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization  of 
$100  mlUlon  and  $25  mUllon  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  197T  respectively. 

The  Department  of  Defense  reclama  steted 
that  the  Senate  position  is  inadequate  for  a 
sustaining  level  and  would  cripple  the  pro- 
gram and  possibly  force  dissolution  of  the 
present  contractor  team.  This  also  would 
dramatically  Increase  deployment  time.  If 
needed,  and  erode  the  U.S.  SALT  bargalnlne 
position. 

The  Senate  reluctantly  recedes  and  agrees 
to  restore  $30.0  mUllon  In  flscal  year  1976  and 
$6.0  mUllon  In  I97T.  the  minimum  amount 
estimated  as  needed  to  retain  the  contractor 
team  and  continue  the  program  at  a  mini- 
mum acceptable  level.  The  conferees  adopted 
the  Senate  requirement  for  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  it  as  stated 
on  page  8  of  Senate  Report  No.  94-146  accom- 
panying the  pending  MUltary  Procurement 
Authorization  BUI. 

The  results  of  the  study  wUl  be  submitted 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  by  November  16,  1975. 


July  26,  1975 


Surface-to-surface  missile  rocket 
The  House  bUl  deleted  the  entire  $6.0  mil. 
V??»'*'5iuested  by  the  Army  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  $3.0  mlUlon  requested  fw 
flacal  year  197T.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  entire  request. 

The  Army  intended  to  develop  two  svs 
^^»,^  ''^'^  ^°8  ^**°8e  Guided  Missile 
(LROM)  as  a  nonnuclear  alternative  to 
Lance  and  a  free  flight  General  Support 
Rocket  System  (GSRS).  The  conferees  were 
not  convinced  that  the  LRGM  would  be  more 
performance  or  cost-effective  than  the  exist- 
ing  Lance  mIssUe  system  and  accordinelv 
agreed  to  preclude  this  new  start. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  $1  mU- 
llon for  GSRS  for  flscal  year  1976  and  $500 
thousand  for  flscal  year  197T.  The  basis  for 
supporting  this  development  Is  the  need  lor 
a  medium  range  counterbattery  weapon- 
however,  the  conferees  are  concerned  over 
two  areas  which  are  not  properly  Integrated 
m  the  program  plan,  viz.,  a  concurrent  de- 
velopment of  a  terminal  seeker  for  the  GSRS 
and  the  forward  area  targeting  problem. 
During  the  coming  year,  the  Army  wUl  ad- 
dress  these  problems  and  report  their  find- 
ings and  conclusions  in  conjunction  with 
submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  authorlza- 
tlon  request. 

Vehicle  rapid  fire  tceapon  system — 
Bushmaster 

-»'S?.f  ^°^®  '''"  resulted  In  a  reduction  of 
$6,070  million  from  the  $16,070  mlUlon  re- 
quested  by  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1978 
and  a  reduction  of  $1,631  mUlion'from  the 
$3,631  million  requested  for  fiscal  year  197T 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  fuu" 
request. 

The  rationale  for  the  House  action  was 
based  largely  on  the  Army's  plan  to  product 
Improve  the  M-139  gun  and  use  it  as  an 
Interim  system  for  the  Mechanized  Infantry 
Combat  Vehicle  (MICV) .  Further,  the  House 
was  not  convinced  that  the  Army  had  a 
viable  plan  for  the  development  of  the  Bush- 
master  for  the  MICV.  There  are  a  number 
of  factors  In  question.  Included  Is  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  25mm  round  Is  not  fiUly 
developed  and  wlU  cost  several  hvmdred  mil- 
lion  dollars  to  put  Into  the  U.S.  Inventory. 

The  Senate  conferees  concur  with  the 
House  position  that  continued  Investment  of 
funds  for  the  M-139  Is  not  prudent.  The  con- 
ferees have  been  advised  of  a  Department  of 
Defense  memorandum  that  states  It  would  be 
more  cost  effective  to  sUp  the  MICV  schedule 
than  it  would  be  to  pursue  an  Interim  gun 
system.  The  Army  should  reassess  the  MICV 
schedule  and  Justify  the  need  and  plan  to 
both  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  foe 
both  the  Interim  and  Bushmaster  gun 
system. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Army  stlU 
lacks  a  viable  definitive  plan  for  the  Bush- 
master and  agreed  to  the  level  of  funding 
authorized  by  the  House. 

XM-1  tank 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  entire  Army 
request  of  $51.8  million  and  $39.0  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  197T  respectively.  The 
Senate  amendment  reduced  the  197T  request 
by  $29.7  million. 

The  Senate  action  was  Intended  to  ensvn 
a  competition  of  both  U.S.  tank  candidates 
in  addition  to  te  German  Leopard  n  candi- 
date. 

The  Senate  recedes  and  agreed  to  restore 
the  $29.7  million  approved  by  the  House.  The 
conferees  agree  that  $23  mUllon  of  this  la 
available  only  to  Initiate  engineering  devel- 
opment with  a  single  contractor  provided 
specific  approval  Is  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  reported  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  The  conferees  also  agreed 
that  Initiation  of  engineering  development, 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  a  Leopard  n  test  ar- 
ticle In  September  1976  for  competitive  test- 
ing with  the  XM-1,  wlU  not  prejudice  the 
results  of  that  test  program. 
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Advanced  short  range  air-to-air  missile 
technology 

The  House  bUl  resulted  In  a  reduction  of 
$3.9  mUUon  from  the  Navy's  request  for 
$6.0  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  a  re- 
duction of  $2.6  mUlion  from  the  $5,407 
million  request  for  fiscal  year  197T.  In  ad- 
dition, the  House  blU  reduced  the  Air  Force 
request  of  $3.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
to  $3.0  mUllon  and  the  $1.2  million  request 
for  fiscal  year  197T  to  $1.0  mlUlon.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  full  fund- 
ing for  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  pro- 
grams. 

Last  year  the  conferees  terminated  the 
Navy's  Agile  missUe  program  due  to  Its  high 
cost,  complexity,  and  lack  of  progress  alter 
expenditiu'es  In  excess  of  $80  million.  The 
conferees  also  terminated  the  Air  Force's 
CLAW  mIssUe  program  because  of  its  pro- 
jected lack  of  effectiveness.  Both  programs 
were  Intended  to  provide  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  with  separate  follow-on  dogfight, 
missiles  to  the  Sidewinder  AIM-9L  series. 

The  House-Senate  Conference  Report,  No. 
93-1212.  lor  fiscal  year  1975  directed  that 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  establish  firm  com- 
mon requirements  for  a  new  mIssUe  prior 
to  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  complex  technology  that  may  not 
even  be  required.  The  plans  provided  by  the 
Services  for  flscal  years  1976  and  197T.  how- 
ever, indicated  their  Intention  to  develop 
Agile  and  CLAW  prototypes. 

The  conferees  again  stress  the  need  to 
complete  the  requirements  phase  which  wlU 
define  a  single  set  of  missile  performance 
characteristics  such  as  seeker  sensitivity, 
off-axis  boreslght  acquisition  requirements, 
maneuverability,  etc.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  funding  authorized  by  the  House  is 
adequate  to  perform  the  necessary  require- 
ments phase  with  limited  component  de- 
velopment. The  conferees  further  stress  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  urgency  for 
an  accelerated  program  to  develop  this  fol- 
low-on to  the  excellently-performing  AIM- 
9L  Sidewinder. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Advanced  surface-to-air  weapon  system 

The  House  bUl  deleted  the  $11,932  mlUlon 
requested  by  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $4.6  million  requested  for  fiscal  year 
197T  to  initiate  the  development  of  this  mis- 
sile. The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
full  request  for  fiscal  year  1976  but  deleted 
the  $4.6  million  requested  for  starting  engi- 
neering development  in  fiscal  year  197T. 

The  House  action  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  a  5"  surface-to-air  missile  is  neither 
cost  nor  performance  effective.  The  missile 
has  a  smaller  warhead  than  that  of  the  5- 
Inch  guided  projectile  with  an  estimated  unit 
cost  that  could  be  as  much  as  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  pro'ectile.  The  Navy 
failed  to  explain  why  the  lower  cost  giiided 
proJeotUe  could  not  be  made  launcher  com- 
patible. The  Senate  action  for  fiscal  year 
197T  was  intended  to  preclude  engineering 
development  of  this  mlssUe  until  the  basic 
questions  concerning  lethality  and  systems 
Integration  are  resolved  by  the  Navy. 

The  House  conferees  remained  firm  in 
their  conviction  that  a  launcher  compatible 
5-lnch  guided  projectile  would  be  more  cost 
and  performance  effective.  While  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  guidance  scheme  employed  In 
the  5-lnch  guided  proJectUe  has  been  demon- 
strated, the  Senate  conferees  contended  that 
performance  should  be  demonstrated  Includ- 
ing feasibility  firings.  Since  the  feasibility  of 
the  boosted  proJectUe  would  have  to  be 
demonstrated,  the  conferees  agreed  to  sup- 
port an  advanced  development  program  for 
both  the  missile  and  projectile  during  fiscal 
years  1976  and  197T. 

The  conferees  authorized  $11,932  mUllon 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  197T  of  which  $4.9 
mlUlon  wUl  be  used  only  for  the  advanced 
development  of  the  launcher  compatible 
guided  projectile.  The  remaining  $7,032  mU- 


Uon  is  authorized  for  the  advanced  develop- 
ment of  the  5-lnch  mlssUe.  The  Navy  has 
advised  that  these  funds  are  sufficient  for  the 
directed  tasks.  The  authorization  for  the 
missile  program  is  predicated  upon  the  ini- 
tiation and  conduct  of  the  guided  proJectUe 
launcher  compatlbUlty  demonstration,  l.e., 
the  mlssUe  program  may  not  be  Initiated 
uiUess  all  funds  are  avaUable  for  the  pro- 
jectile program  during  the  fifteen  month 
period.  The  Navy  could  submit  a  reprogram- 
mlng request  if  additional  funding  is  re- 
quired. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  no  subsequent 
funding  would  be  provided  for  the  5-lnch 
missile    program    until    completion    of    tha 
feasibility  firings  of  the  proJectUe. 
Aegis 

The  House  bUl  contained  restrictive  lan- 
guage that  would  prohibit  expendltiire  of 
funds  for  Aegis  imtll  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense provided  to  both  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  a  plan  that  identified  a  nuclear  plat- 
form and  funding  for  the  fleet  implementa- 
tion of  Aegis  during  or  prior  to  1981.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

While  recognizing  the  need  to  Identify  a 
platform  for  the  Aegis,  the  Senate  conferees 
thought  it  unwise  to  make  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  Aegis  system  dependent  upon 
Identification  of  a  platform  that  wovUd  pro- 
vide for  Aegis  fieet  implementation  before 
1981.  Thus  the  conferees  agreed  simply  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  identify 
a  platform,  nuclear  or  otherwise,  for  the 
Aegis  system. 

The  House  conferees  were  especially  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  after  a  period  that 
spans  nearly  ten  years  of  Aegis  development, 
the  Navy  has  failed  to  Identify  a  suitable 
platform  for  this  much  needed  system. 

The  House  report  (No.  94-199)  suggested 
that  the  Navy  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  U.S.S.  Lonjr  Beach  (CGN-9)  as  the  first 
Aegis  platform.  The  House  contended  that 
the  Long  Beach  could  serve  as  a  prototype 
for  the  Strike  Cruiser  and  would  be  a  viable 
platform  since,  at  the  present  time,  the  Long 
Beach  weapon  systems  suite  is  antiquated. 

The  House  conferees  feel  strongly  that  the 
Navy  should  give  special  attention  to  Inte- 
grating the  Aegis  on  the  Longr  Beach  in  order 
to  make  It  a  modern  Strike  Cruiser.  The 
Navy  is  to  submit  a  written  report  by  No- 
vember 15,  1975,  to  both  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  that  addresses  the  various 
alternatives  and  estimated  costs  for  the  Long 
Beach  with  various  conversion  plans  Includ- 
ing the  addition  of  the  Aegis  and  Standard 
missile  systems. 

Air  ASW  (MK  III  lamps) 

The  House  bill  authorized  $16.9  mUllon  of 
the  $41,3  million  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  none  of  the  $4,419  million  requested 
for  197T  for  this  program.  This  would  leave 
$18,533  mlUlon  In  fiscal  year  1976  specifically 
for  the  MK  III  LAMPS  project  and  no  funds 
in  197T.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
$2P  131  mUllon  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $1,987- 
million  in  197T  for  the  MK  III  LAMPS  proj- 
ect. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  reductions  are 
intended  to  defer  engineering  design  con- 
tracts to  define  the  required  changes  to 
UTTAS  until  after  the  Army  selects  the  win- 
ning UTTAS  contractor. 

The  Senate  considered  that  it  Is  Improper 
if  not  Illegal  to  limit  the  LAMPS  competition 
to  the  two  UTTAS  contractors  and  preclude 
an  open  competition  in  accordance  with 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations. 
The  amounts  deleted  by  the  Senate  are  not 
required  under  the  foregoing  House  and  Sen- 
ate determinations. 

The  House  accepts  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion and  the  conferees  direct  to  Navy  to  con- 
duct an  open  competition  for  the  helicopter. 
Consistent  with  this  action,  which  does  not 
preclude  the  lUtlmate  selection  of  a  UTTAS 


derivative  In  an  open  competition,  the  Navy 
shoiUd  revise  Its  program  schedule  and  fund 
requirements,  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  funds  to  Initiate  this  program 
In  flscal  year  1977.  If  the  Navy  Is  ready  to  do 
this  sooner,  and  iirgency  dictates  action  be- 
fore fiscal  year  1977,  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
consider  a  reprogrammlng  action  if  proposed 
for  this  purpose. 

This  situation  may  again  occur  in  other 
programs  and  therefore  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  determine  what 
corrective  action.  If  any,  should  be  taken  in 
law  or  In  the  ASPR.  The  Comptroller  General 
wlU  submit,  a  report  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committees  of  findings 
and  appropriate  recommendations  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976. 

The  action  of  the  conferees  wUl  ensure  a 
more  comprehensive  checkout  of  the  sensors 
and  software  since  the  Navy  plans  to  Inte- 
grate them  In  the  SH-2  testbed.  The  present 
SH-2  Air  ASW  system  Is  performing  excep- 
tionally well.  Therefore,  the  conferees  also 
recommend  a  more  orderly  systems  develop- 
ment phase  for  the  LAMPS  III  vtrithout  un- 
necessary concurrency. 

Air  launched/ surface  launched  antiship 
missile 

The  House  blU  deleted  the  entire  Navy  re- 
quest of  $3.0  mlUlon  and  $2,373  mUUon  re- 
quested  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  197T  re- 
spectively. The  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized the  f  uU  request. 

This  program  was  Intended  to  initiate  an 
advanced  technology  program  for  the  im- 
proved Harpoon  seeker.  The  rationale  for  the 
House  reduction  was  based  on  the  recent 
substantial  Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Har- 
poon program  as  reported  In  the  latest  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Report  (SAR). 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  and  Join 
with  the  House  conferees  In  requiring  the 
Navy  to  Investigate  the  basic  design,  fabrica- 
tion and  manufacturing  process  of  the  pres- 
ent system  in  an  effort  to  reduce  costs.  The 
conferees  support  the  need  for  the  Harpoon 
missile  but  believe  that  an  advanced  tech- 
nology program  should  not  be  initiated  at 
this  time. 

All  weather  attack 

The  House  bUl  deleted  the  entire  Navy 
request  of  $1.1  mUlion  for  flscal  year  1976 
and  $1,201  mUllon  for  flscal  year  197T.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  the  fuU 
amounts  requested. 

The  basis  for  the  House  action  was  the 
Navy's  failure  to  present  a  viable  plan  for 
this  program.  The  Senate  conferees  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  Navy's  future  re- 
quirements in  the  area  of  all  weather 
avionics.  The  House  conferees,  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  concern,  agreed  to  authorize 
$500,000  for  flscal  year  1976  for  study  pur- 
poses only.  The  conferees  emphasize  that 
this  authorization  Is  not  a  commitment  to 
the  program  as  presented  by  the  Navy. 
Classified  program 

The  House  bill  reduced  this  Navy  classi- 
fied program  by  $11,647  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $2,844  mUllon  In  197T.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  approved  the  full  amount 
requested. 

The  conferees  consider  this  Navy  program 
essential  and  their  action  is  not  Intended  to 
curtail  advances  in  the  technology.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restore  $3.0  million  and  $1.0 
million  respectively  of  the  amount  reduced 
by  the  House.  The  Navy's  plan  to  buUd  an 
Integrated  brassboard  system  at  a  specific 
contractor  operated  facility  Is  not  accepted 
bv  the  conferees.  This  plan  would  not  tdlow 
for  maximum  government  participation  In 
operation,  woiUd  give  one  contractor  a  tech- 
nological monopoly,  and  would  not  allow 
for  fuU  system  testing  because  of  safety 
limitations. 

The  amounts  authorized  wUl  be  used  only 
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for  iTKKliflratloii  and  completion  of  equip- 
ment already  under  dev»l>pm€nt.  Assembly 
of  an  Integrated  braasboard  system  will  not 
begin  until  a  thorough  study  to  Identify  and 
prepare  a  government  facility  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  system  has  been  completed 
and  the  study  results  r^jorted  to  both  C<»n- 
mlttees  on  Armed  Services.  If  the  two  Com- 
mittees agree  with  the  results  of  the  study 
and  additional  funds  are  required  during 
fiscal  year  1976  or  197T  to  Implement  the  re- 
sults, such  funds  may  be  provided  through 
established  reprogrammlng  procedures. 
Close-in  weapon  system  {Phalanx) 

The  House  bill  decreased  the  Navy's  re- 
quest of  t30.671  million  by  $19,371  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  deleted  the  entire 
12.458  million  requested  for  fiscal  year  197T. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  full 
request  for  R&D. 

The  House  action  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  system  has  not  demonstrated  Its 
effectiveness.  Last  year  the  conferees  directed 
that  the  Navy  design  target  missile  tests  that 
would  provide  lethality  data  in  support  of 
CIWS.  The  Senate  conferees  agreed  with  the 
House  conferees  that  the  data  provided  by 
the  Navy  was  Insufficient  and  agreed  that  a 
more  rigorous  test  program  was  required  to 
demonstrate  the  adequacy  of  the  present  gun 
or  the  possible  need  for  a  larger  caliber 
weapon. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $16.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $2,458 
million  for  fiscal  year  197T.  The  funds  au- 
thorized are  Intended  for  lethality  tests  and 
the  conduct  of  any  appropriate  reliability 
and  maintainability  efforts  that  could  be 
accomplished  on  existing  completed  CIWS 
systems  and  within  the  funding  provided. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  subsequent 
CIWS  funding  will  be  made  contingent  upon 
test  data  that  clearly  demonstrates:  the 
abUlty  of  the  CIWS  to  cause  full  detona- 
tion of  the  target  warhead:  a  klli/of  the 
specified  dynamic  target  In  Its  normal  fiy- 
able  configuration  at  the  Intended  ranges; 
and  an  acceptable  level  of  the  CIWS  plat- 
form damage  as  a  result  of  debris  should 
warhead  detonation  occur. 

If  the  CIWS  tests  are  successful  and  Its 
effectiveness  is  clearly  demonstrated,  the 
Navy  may  submit  a  reprogrammlng  action 
In  accordance  with  established  procedures 
for  the  funds  required  to  complete  the  opera- 
tional suitability  models  and  continuation 
of  the  RJJ.T.  &  E.  program. 
Combat  system  engineering  development 
site  (CSEDS) 

The  conferees  recognize  the  advantages 
that  can  be  realized  from  a  land  based  test 
facility  for  the  Aegis  system.  Such  a  sys- 
tem Is  Invaluable  to  the  conduct  of  systems 
studies,  system  checkout,  and  greatly  facili- 
tates the  support  of  a  weapon  system  from 
the  manufacturer's  plant  to  the  shipboard 
platform. 

The  House  conferees  expressed  concern 
over  the  Navy's  lack  of  definition  of  a  gov- 
ernment faculty  for  the  CSEDS.  The  House 
rationale  for  support  of  a  government  facility 
Is  based  on  the  need  to  conduct  life  cycle 
maintenance  throughout  the  fieet  opera- 
tional lifetime  of  the  Aegis. 

The  conferees  support  the  House  position 
that  precludes  the  expenditure  of  any  funds 
for  CSEDS  until  the  Navy  completes  a  trade- 
off study  that  addresses  the  location  of  the 
facility,  the  cost  considerations  over  the 
near-  and  long-term,  and  advises  both  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  results  and 
considerations. 

Close  air  support  toeapon  system  (CASWS) 
The  House  bill  deleted  $21.52  million  from 
the  $31.52  million  requested  by  the  Air  Force 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $13.0  million  from 
the  $16.8  million  requested  for  fiscal  year 
197T.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
the  full  amount. 


The  Senate  Conferees  agreed  with  the 
House  position  to  preclude  the  engineering 
development  of  the  Imaging  infrared  seeker 
until  the  Air  Force  can  adequately  analyse 
the  cost  of  both  the  missile  and  the  ancillary 
squlpment  required  to  support  the  acquisi- 
tion and  cueing  requirements.  The  Conferees 
authorized  $4.4  million  which  the  Air  Force 
requested  for  the  advanced  development  of 
the  imaging  infrared  seeker  during  Fiscal 
Year  1976/7T.  Funding  for  engineering  de- 
velopment of  this  seeker  was  denied  and  will 
not  be  approved  until  the  Air  Force  presents 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  plan 
that  delineates  the  total  system  cost  relative 
to  the  Increased  capability  provided  by  such 
a  seeker. 

The  House  Conferees  agreed  to  a  funding 
level  of  $24.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$6.7  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  197T.  The  restora- 
tion of  these  funds,  however.  Is  predicated 
upon  full  Air  Force  support  of  the  laser  semi- 
active  seeker  development  program. 
Fire  control  systems  {engiTieering) 

The  House  bill  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
$2.0  million  from  the  $14,197  million  request- 
ed by  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  House 
bill  authorized  the  Navy's  request  of  $1,670 
million  for  fiscal  year  197T  while  the  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  entire  request  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  197T. 

The  House  action  was  directed  toward  the 
MK-92  gun  fire  control  system  since  the 
planned  effort  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  described 
by  the  Navy  was  not  commensurate  with  the 
requested  funding  level. 

The  Senate  conferees  concurred  with  the 
House  position  and  recognized  the  Navy's 
need  for  funds  for  naval  gunnery.  Conse- 
quently, the  conferees  agreed  that  $2.0  mil- 
lion be  restored  only  for  application  to  the 
development  of  the  much  needed  extended 
range  8-inch  guided  projectile. 

Fleet  ballistic  missile  system 

The  House  bill  decreased  the  Navy's  request 
of  $65,782  million  by  $20.0  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  reduced  the  $21,273  million  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  197T  by  $6.5  million.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  the  full 
amounts  requested. 

The  rationale  for  the  House  action  was 
based  on  the  Navy's  proposed  costly  approach 
to  better  defining  the  component  contribu- 
tions to  the  total  system  error  budget  for  the 
Poseidon  and  Trident  missile  systems.  The 
House  recommended  that  the  Navy  examine 
the  missile  performance  measuring  system 
technique  employed  by  the  Air  Force  to  de- 
lineate  the   in-filght  error  components. 

The  Navy  Is  not  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
posed satellite  approach  until  they  provide  a 
clear,  definitive  plan  that  establishes  the 
need  for  this  costly  approach. 

The  conferees,  in  light  of  the  required 
study  effort,  agreed  to  restore  $7.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $2.0  million  for  fiscal 
vear  197T. 

Laboratory  fleet  support — R.D.T.  <t  E.  ship 
and  aircraft  support 

The  House  bill  provided  full  funding  of  the 
Navy's  request  for  both  programs.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  deleted  the  $3.0  million  and 
$1.0  million  requested  for  Laboratory  Fleet 
Support  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  197T 
respectively. 

The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the  Navy's 
request  for  RDT&E  Ship  and  Aircraft  Sup- 
port for  $47,029  miuion  for  fiscal  year  1976 
by  $2.0  million  and  the  request  of  $12,988 
million  for  fiscal  year  197T  by  $1.0  mUllon. 

The  Senate  rationale  for  deleting  all  funds 
for  Laboratory  Fleet  Support  was  that  there 
Is  no  Justification  for  this  new  program  since 
the  fleet  could  receive  laboratory  support 
under  other  programs. 

The  House  conferees  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ate position  that  would  preclude  a  separate 
funding  element  for  laboratory  support  of  the 


fieet.  The  House  conferees  contend,  however, 
that  funds  should  be  available  to  enable  the 
laboratories  to  respond  to  urgent,  dynamic 
problems. 

The  conferees  agreed,  therefore,  to  restore 
$2.0  mUllon  and  $1.0  million  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  197T  respectively  to  the  RDT&B 
Ship  and  Aircraft  Support  element  to  ac- 
compUsh  this  purpose. 

Other  Marine  Corps  development 
{engineering) 

The  House  bUl  resulted  In  a  reduction  of 
$2,606  mUllon  from  the  $5,390  million  re- 
quested by  the  Marine  Corps  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  a  reduction  of  $1,002  mUllon  from 
$2,081  mUllon  requested  for  fiscal  year  197T. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  full 
request. 

The  House  reductions  were  Intended  to 
terminate  the  Positioning  Location  Report- 
ing System  (PLRS)  project.  The  conferees 
believe  that  while  this  progremi  has  not  dem- 
onstrated significant  progress,  it  Is  nearing 
a  major  test  mUestone  during  fiscal  year 
1976.  Therefore,  the  House  conferees  recede 
to  the  Senate  position  and  agree  to  allow  the 
program  to  continue  through  its  initial  test 
phase. 

The  conferees  expect,  however,  that  the 
Marine  Corps  will  demonstrate  the  ability 
of  the  system  to  operate  In  an  electronic 
countermeasure  environment,  demonstrate 
the  over-all  accuracy  of  the  system,  and  de- 
scribe the  total  system  concept  that  de- 
lineates the  planned  use  of  PLRS  In  support 
of  the  fiscal  year  1977  request  for  authoriza- 
tion. 

Ship  development  {advanced) 

The  House  bill  authorized  $20.0  mUllon  of 
the  $27.8  million  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $8.0  mlUlon  of  the  $10.8  mUllon  re- 
quested for  197T.  The  Senate  provide  $42,000 
less  than  the  House  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$6.2  mUUon  for  197T. 

The  House  and  Senate  amounts  are  essen- 
tlaUy  the  same  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the 
House  recedes.  The  conferees  agreed  to  an 
amount  of  $7.0  mlUion  for  197T.  The  Navy 
may  apply  the  respective  amounts  authorized 
to  the  various  programs  proposed  within  each 
period  consistent  with  program  priorities. 
Ship  development  (engineering) 

The  House  bUl  authorized  the  full  amounts 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  197T.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  $8.9  mlUlon  of 
the  $32.7  million  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $3.1  million  of  the  $9.8  nUUion  re- 
quested for  197T. 

The  Senate  action  prlmarUy  reflected  a 
reduction  of  $21.7  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $5.5  mUllon  In  197T  for  engineering  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear  strike  cruiser  be- 
cause the  program  lacked  Secretary  of  De- 
fense approval  and  because  the  program  had 
not  been  reviewed  by  the  Congress.  Congress 
has  received  a  formal  budget  amendment  re- 
questing $60.0  mUllon  m  fiscal  year  1976  for 
Initial  long  lead  Items  for  a  nuclear  strike 
cruiser.  The  Senate  recedes  and  agrees  to 
restore  the  engineering  development  funds. 

Surface    launched   modular  guided   glide 

bomb  technology 
The  House  bUl  increased  the  Navy's  re- 
quest of  $500,000  to  $4.0  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  request  of  $200,000  to  $1.7 
mUUon  for  fiscal  year  197T.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  fvUl  request  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  197T. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  present  de- 
ficiencies In  the  surface  fleet's  shore  bom- 
bardment mission.  A  review  of  the  Navy's 
experience  m  Southeast  Asia  demonstrated 
the  need  for  a  weapon  such  as  the  SMART- 
ROC.  This  weapon  consists  of  a  basic  laser 
guided  MK-82  bomb  adapted  to  and  powered 
by  the  MK-37  antisubmarine  rocket  booster. 
SMARTROC  feaslbUlty  was  demonstrated  In 
1973. 
The  conferees  recogzUze  that  the  effecUve 
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„».  nf  this  weaoon  can  be  doubled  and  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  197T  respectively,  based   on   Navy   testimony  Indicating   that 

"°?  *„i  ,^S  ^^^oi^bTunder  $10  000  The  Senate  amendment  provided  $40.1  mU-  augmentation  of  the  fieet  with  this  capa- 

Sf^her    S  e^nd^^^  ^SSn  woTd  Sn  fSS^»!4TinUllon  for  these  two  periods.  bUlty   was   not   essential    In   addition,   the 

•^fde  a^urf^-toSXI  as  ^L^ore  The  Senate  reductions  reflected  the  determl-  House  was  not  convinced  that  Harpoon  is 

S^ba^en?^pa^llS^^rc^erees  un-  naUon  that  studies  wUl  not  be  conducted  for  the  optimum  choice  since  Its  guidance  sys- 

S^r^S^hat  r  total  automation  of  $5.7  a  new  fixed  base  ICBM  because  of  Its  ques-  tem  limits  Its  appUcatiom,.  "^e  S^f^^  <^^- 

Sn  durmg  a  fl^een  month  period  wlU  tlonable  survlvabUlty.  The  House  recedes.  ferees  concur  with  the  House  postlon  imd 

SSt'  tr  oLrly  development  ^  the  ex-  x,^,^.  fighter  protective  systems  a^--^^  ITJ^^I^^^^^^X'T. 

tended  range  weapon.  j^^  House  bUl  deleted  $2.8  mllUon  from  ^j^.  ^^^  ^^^  j^^ 

The  conferees  advocate  the  use  and  Inte-  ^^  ng.S  mUllon  requested  for  fiscal  year  ,j,.^^  services  wUl  prepare  a  Joint  study  that 

gratlon  of  existing  off-the-shelf  technology  i„q  ^nd  $1.6  mUllon  from  the  $3.6  nUlUon  m^gates  the  need  for  fleet  augmentation, 

to  provide  low  cost  effective  weapon  systems  requested  for  fiscal  year  197T.  The  Senate  ^^^  tradeoffs  concerning  the  various  choices 

and  the  Navy  wUl  use  the  additional  funds  amendment  authorized  the  full  amounts  re-  ^^  avaUable  missiles  and  the  potential  sav- 

to  toltlate   this   development   during   flscaJ  quested.  mgs  that  could  be  realized  with  this  capa- 

year   1976.   The   conferees   agreed   that   the  -j^g  House's  concerns  centered  on  the  Air  ^jjjj^y 

lunds  authorized  for  this  program  may  not  Force's   request   which   amounted   to   a   20  The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  $5.0  mlUlon 

be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  Senate  percent   Increase   over  the  fiscal   year   1975  ^^^  ^^^j             ^g^g  j^^  ^^^  purpose  of  the 

recedes.  funds,  without  a  commensurate  Increase  in  ^          and  the  B-52  simulator  effort  that  was 

Surface  naval  gunnery  the  amount  of  work  planned  for  the  coming  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  program  element.  The  funds 

Last  year  the  conferees  added  restrictive  period.                                                     ,            .,  are  not  to  be  used  for  any  Harpoon/B-62 

language  to  the  Authorization  Act  (PL  93-  In  the  Department  of  Defense  reclama  ad-  integration  or  development  effort. 

365)  to  prevent  funds  authorized  for  naval  dltlonal  funds  were  requested  for  work  not  »                      „„vnorf  tn  nin/ja 

emine^  from  being  reprogrammed  to  other  fully    described    earlier    by    the    Air   Force.  Technical  support  to  OSD/JCS 

accounts  Therefore,  the  Conferees  agreed  to  Increase  The  House  bill  authorized  $5.7  mUlion  of 

The  conferees  stlU  remain  concerned  over  the  funding  for  this  program  and  authorize  the  $22.8  million  requested  by  the  Depart- 

the  status  of  the  surface  fieet's  gun  systems  $17.4  nUlllon  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $2.8  ment   of   Defense   for   fiscal   year   1976   and 

and  expressed  dissatisfaction  over  the  Navy's  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  197T.  $1,425  mUllon  of  the  $5.7  million  requested 

failure  to  carry  out  the  guidance  provided  g-i  ^°^  ^^cal  year  197T.  The  Senate  amendment 

ISTear.  ThT?ravy  was  el^ouraged,  for  ex-  ^^    ^^^    ^^,    ,,«,,^    ,^,    entire  ^^r.^lnl^Z  "^Tsc?  yeaf  1 J7T  '*'' 

ample,  to  develop  the  extended  range  8-lnch  ^^«                       ^^^^  ^^  ^igg  3  ^aiion  ^'^^^.f rStSa  e  for  the  Sstlntial  rlJuctlon 

Cd^%rS""proJeVtTo?hereTe^rts''^  '«<l-«^  ''^  the  Air  Force  for  the  B-1  re-  ^.^r^u^tin^'^b'eroTthe  etJSel? 

'"S?  Tcompar^Tlie  ^Sls    the   fuT^^^^         ^:^\^^JTfZ"^Llu^:riSnoui     P°-  ^^"'"^'^^  "'^^'^^  ^  ^"^^^^  °'  ?'.' 

^J,  yZt\Z.  N»v^  this  vPiir  for  surface     ^^"^  ^"^^  "^°  ^^^^  respectively,  ine  «ouse     gj^^ire  program.  The  primary  concern  related 

''"^lnn«^lr«  over  ten  oei^ent  le^  th^     ^"^  *^  authorized  the  fuU  requests  for  $77.0  P    ^  studies  conducted,  espe- 

fhot  r^aues^^or  flscaf ve^  ms  S>  Na^     "^^"^^  ^*^  *3^°  '^""°''  '°'  '^^  P'^fJi"""^*     clally  in  the  areas  of  International  Security 
those  requested  for  nscai  year  i»/o.ine  wavy  long-lead   items  for  these   periods.  The      .--i..  Manoower  and  Net  Techmcal  Assess- 

Bhould  reassess  Its  gun  programs  and  initiate     genate  amendment  reduced  the  R&D  pro-     t!lltThtiou!I'commAttee^7^^ 

f:T^^"^e'iiLSr^Tn"vS^^:t^      ^--  ''^  *'''  -""-  t^^  *'''  ^'T-^'     fo^'^teSeJ^rat^S'lS^o^fhre'sTu^ 
increase  Ui  the  effectiveness  01  navaigunne^.  ^^^    ^^  ^g^^.  respectively.  The  j^  j^.        conducted  elsewhere   In   the 

?vw'of 'The^Sl^eTr"  mTiTue^t  ^r  Senate' amendment  also  deleted  the  entire  ^re^S^  Sis^T^t."^ 
review  of   the  fiscal   year   1877  request  for  amount  requested  for  procurement.  ^he  House  Conferees  very  reluctantly  re- 
authorization in  the  area  of  both  mlssUes  ^^  following  table  summarizes  the  action  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^g^eed  to  restore  $11.8  mUllon  and 

aI^^  ^Tia  rffriferees  reauest  the  Navy  to  °^  *^«  conferees:  ,2.825  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  197T  respec- 

ta^e'a  more  ^^ste^oS^  appro^^tS  [Dollars  In  millions]  tlvely.  on  the  basis  of  a  stated  requirement 

ww-d  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  the  sur-  FY  1976    FY  197T  for  these  funds  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Te^e  flMt    Th!  conferees   expect   that   the  r.  &  d.:  <i"rtng  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 

funds  requested  for  naval  gunnery  will  be         dOD  request $672.2        $168.3  Committee.   The  House   conferees    however, 

used  only  for  that  purpose.  The  programs         Conference 642.0          158.0  are  stlU  concerned  oyer  the  utUlty  and  ef- 

include-  Procurement-  fectlveness  of  these  studies.  A  report  wUl  be 

Long  Range  Surface  Weapon  System   (6-         DOD  request 77.0            31.0  provided  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv - 

l^e  rin^ol  IvS^  (ASced)  ■  ^he  conferees  emphasized  that  the  author-  lowing  Information:  the  title  of  the  study: 

^t  ^Jifi^f  i^^rtina  the  uLiitwelBht  izatlons   of    long-lead    funding    In    no    way  the  principal  Investigators:   the  cost  of  the 

w^""?  SysteiM,  including  the  Lightweight  ^^,^,^    „^^   obligates    the    United    States  g^udy;  the  number  of  man-years  expended; 

w«  Jn^n^froT^v^^'J^  fEnslneerine)     In-  Government  to  place  the  B-1  aU-craft  In  pro-  ^^^  purpose  of  the  study;  a  brief  summary 

,^r  ^?!   ir^Z^Jf ThP^^^   and   tte  diction.  Indeed,  the  conferees  agreed  to  pro-  of  what  the  study  encompasses;  the  utility 

eluding   the   MK-«8.    "»«    >^;?«    ^^^   «»•  hlbit  the  Defense  Department,  as  a  matter  of  the  study;  and  a  brief  statement  of  Im- 

8-lnch  Major  Caliber  Lightweight  Oun.  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^  entering  Into  any  production  p^ct.   If   any.   that   the  study   has   on  on- 

lYident  missile  system  contract  or  any  other  contractual  agreement  going  programs  and/or  the  defense  posture. 

The  House  bill  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  for  the  production  of  the  B-1  bomber  aircraft  ti^  report  Is  to  be  submitted  prior  to  sub- 

$45.0   mUllon   from   the   Navy's   request  of  unless  subsequently  authorized  by  law.  This  mission  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  authorization 

$735.6  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $10.0  prohibition,  however,  is  not  meant  to  apply  request. 

miUlon  from  the  $172,610  mUllon  requested  to  the  acquisition  of  the  long-lead  Items  for  In-house  laboratories 
for  fiscal  year  197T.  The  reduction  was  In-  the  first  three  follow-on  air  vehicles.  ,j^^  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
tended  to  terminate  all  effort  on  the  MaRV  The  authorization  of  long-lead  Items  Is  gi^eerlng  Indicated  before  both  Committees 
Evader  prototype  program.  The  Senate  completely  Independent  of  the  production  ^^  Armed  Services  his  Intention  to  effect  a 
amendment  authorized  full  funding  for  the  decision.  Authorization  for  the  long-lead  drawdown  of  some  6,000  civilian  employees 
MaRV  effort  but  deleted  $3.0  mUllon  for  the  items  for  the  B-1  was  strongly  supported  by  j^^^  ^^^  Defense  Research  and  Development 
Trident  n  mlssUe  In  fiscal  year  1976.  the  House  conferees  who  believe  that  future  organization.  The  House,  In  Its  report  num- 

The  conferees  were  advised  that  the  Evader  production  cost  savings  will  be  realized  y^^j.  94_i99_  directed  that  any  proposed  draw- 
prototype  program  could  be  completed  by  which  would  otherwise  be  precluded  In  the  ,iown  be  deferred  untU  the  Committee  had 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  197T.  In  view  of  the  event  that  actual  production  of  the  B-1  Is  j^  opportunity  to  conduct  hearings  to  assess 
high  ternUnatlon  costs  for  this  program,  cou-  subsequently  authorized.  The  Senate  did  not  ^^^  jj^ar  and  long-term  effects  of  such  action, 
pled  with  the  fact  that  It  covUd  be  completed  necessarUy  agree  with  the  estimated  magni-  The  Senate,  in  its  report  number  94-146,  ex- 
in  a  relatively  short  timeframe,  the  con-  tude  of  the  savings.  pressed  concurrence  with  the  proposed  draw- 
ferees  agreed  to  restore  $35.0  million  In  fiscal  rj^^  research  and  development  funds  au-  down. 

year  1976  and  $3.0  mUllon  In  197T  to  con-  thorlzed  provide  for  fabrication  of  a  fourth  The  Department  of  Defense  reclama  re- 
tinue and  conclude  this  program.  The  House  prototvpe  aircraft  quested  that  the  House  recede  In  Its  position 
receded  on  the  Trident  n  mIssUe  funding.  ^         '^                  '    „„,,„^.,y^.  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 

The  Evader  prototype  Is  not  a  high  accu-  "'^'^  bquaarons  committee, 
racy  MaRV.  The  Senate  amendment  offered  The  House  bill  deleted  the  entire  Air  Force  Subsequently,  staff  members  of  the  House 
In  Its  general  provisions.  Title  VHr.  language  request  of  $10,329  mUllon  and  $7,329  million  ^^^^  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  met 
that  would  preclude  testing  of  both  type  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  197T  respectively.  .^^^  representatives  of  the  Office  of  the 
MaRVs.  The  Senate  receded  on  this  amend-  The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the  re-  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Englneer- 
ment  which  Is  described  In  the  general  pro-  quest  by  $3.0  million  and  $4.3  million  for  mg  and  determined  that  the  proposed  draw- 
visions  section  of  this  report.  fiscal  years  1976  and  197T  respectively.  down  of  the  planned  magnitude  over  a  one 
Advanced  ICMB  technology  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  integrate  or  two  year  period.  "f«ler  established  pro- 

«^!?^cr;r»Tir4sr;  r«T?i»r'^° nfr^Sn^wS  f=«rLt-"5r  rjrrr  ^ 
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without  renewing  and  strengthenlnar  their 
staffs. 

The  Conferees  understand  that  the  mUl- 
tary  departments  and  many.  If  not  aU,  of 
the  laboratories  concur  in  the  need  for  a 
properly  structured  reduction  in  manpower 
and  that  this  would  result  In  Improved  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness.  The  difference  of 
opinion  reUtes  to  the  schedule  for  Imple- 
mentation of  the  reduction  coupled  with  a 
hiring  policy   that   would   preclude  renew- 
ing and  strengthening  of  the  staffs.  The  con- 
cern of  the  conferees  Is  based  on  the  poten- 
tial 1068  of  vltaUy  Important  manpower  and 
capabilities  that  currenUy  exist  In  the  In- 
houae    laboratory    system.    The    Conferees 
would  agree  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  proceed  with  a  drawdown  provided 
that  It  is  phased  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  two  years  and  permits  concurrent  staff 
renewal  to  ensure  the  retention  of  needed  In- 
house  capabUlty  In  the  various  areas  of  the 
research  and  development  organization. 

The  Conferees,  however,  direct  that  prior 
to  the  Implementation  of  any  drawdown,  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing presents  to  both  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  a  plan  for  the  service   laboratory 
drawdowns  consistent  with  this  guidance  to 
ensure  the  vitality  and  Integrity  of  the  In- 
house  laboratory  system.  In  the  Interim,  the 
House  Conferees  agreed  to  defer  further  In- 
quiry pending  a  review  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Englneerlxig  plan. 
TnxB  in   AND   VII— Active   Forcks 
TlUes  m  and  vn  of  the  bill  contain  the 
authorization  for  the  end  strength  of  the 
active  duty  component  of  the  armed  forces 
for  FY  1976  and  the  transition  period 

For  both  FY  1976  and  the  transition  period 
the  House  bill  authorized  the  strengths  re- 
quested by  the  military  departments. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  reduced  the 
total  authorization  by  18,300  personnel  In  the 
following  manner: 


and  the  transition  period;  whUe  the  House 
authorized  226,000  for  each  of  the  periods. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  219.000. 
For  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Senate  author- 
ized 92.000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  tran- 
sition period;    while  the  House  authorized 
112,000  for  each  of  these  periods. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  106.000. 
.  The  House  yielded  reluctantly  in  the  case 
of  the  Naval  Reserve.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
conferees  that  the  106.000  strength  does  not 
require  reductions  In  the  current  strength 
of  the  Reserve  Naval  Construction  Battalions 
(SeaBee  units.) 

The  Senate  and  House  also  differed  on  the 
method  of  authorizing  Reserve  strength.  The 
Senate  conferees  defended  their  authoriza- 
tion of  Reserve  strengths  In  terms  of  end 
strength  and  a  minimum  average  strength 
and  stated  this  would  provide  a  firm  mission 
planning    basis    for    the    Selected    Reserve 
components.  House  conferees,  however,  were 
adamant  that  the  previous  average  strength 
method  of  authorization  be  continued  as  pro- 
vided In  the  House  bill. 
The  Senate  reluctantly  recedes. 
TiTLBs  V  AND  vn — Civilian  Personnix 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  ap- 
proved clvUlan  personnel  end  strengths  by 
services  and  the  Defense  agencies  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1976: 

■Army 329.000 

Navy    _ 310.300 

Air   Force 261.300 

Defense  Agencies 71.400 

Fiscal  year  197T: 

Army   332.700 

Navy    _ 311.100 

Air   Force 253,200 

Defense  Agencies 71,400 
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For  fiscal  year  1976: 

^    -- "9,300 

Marine  Corps 195.900 

Air   Force 533  400 

For  fiscal  year  197T: 
Army   787.300 

wt^  "^ 531.  300 

Marine  Corps iqq  ^qq 

^  ^rce- 582.  400 

The  Senate  contended  that  Its  reductions 
could  be  Implemented  without  affecting  com- 
bat capabilities.  The  House  asserted  that  in 
light  of  the  evidence  that  the  management 
or  defense  manpower  Is  showing  real  progress 
reductions  at  this  time  would  frustrate  such 
efforts. 

After  esrtenslve  discussions,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  a  compromise  total  reduction  of 
9.000  In  active  forces  to  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
The  conferees  suggest  that  these  reductions 
be  made  In  the  general  areas  recommended 
m  the  Senate  committee  report 
^,^,  conferees  request  that  the  Secretary 
A li^  2^  '"^P*"'*  *°  ^^^  House  and  Senate 
^^  Services  Committees  within  60  days 
on  the  allocation  of  the  reduction  to  the 
Siiluf  ""'*"^'  ^'^^  functional  areas 
TnxEs  IV  AND  vn— Reserve  Forces 

tn"!?,!'?  ^.!^'^  ^^  °'  ^^*  ''"I  contain  the 
»jnnuai  authorization  for  the  strength  of 
the  selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 

^nH  tf  T  ^""^  ^"'"^^  '°'-  fl«=al  year  1976 
ind  the  transition  period 

The  House  and  Senate  positions  differed  on 
ii  J  » ''^^^^  '°''  *^«  ^™y  Reserve  and  the 
^r  T^"  '^^^  ^^'■*  °°  differences  In 
JmCe^nr*'"'"   '°'-   "'''   °*^"   «— 

th^lii^^o^i;'"''  Reserve,  the  Senate  had  au- 
horlzed   212,400   for   both   fiscal   year    1976 


The  total  of  these  authorizations  repre- 
sent a  23.000  reduction  from  the  strengths 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Senate  as  a  whole  Imposed  a  further  re- 
duction of  17.000  to  be  allocated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

The  House  authorized  a  single  Depart- 
ment of  Defense-wide  authorization  for 
civilian  personnel  for  each  period.  The  House 
bill  also  excluded  from  this  authorized  end 
strength  the  clvUlan  personnel  engaged  in 
Industrially-funded  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  end  strengths  au- 
thorized by  the  House  were  the  strengths 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
each  period  less  the  employees  of  Industri- 
ally-funded activities  (985.000  minus  238- 
662  for  FY  1976;  991.441  minus  285,128  for 
FY  197T). 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  separate 
authorization  of  96,000  for  Indirect  hire 
foreign  national  clvUlan  employees  In  both 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  period. 

The  conference  agreed  to  provide  for  an 
overall  Department  of  Defense-wide  authori- 
zation for  civilian  personnel  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  given  the  authority  to  allo- 
cate the  personnel  to  the  military  depart- 
ments and  Defense  agencies  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

The  conference  agreed  to  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  23,000,  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  period,  from  the  number  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense  The 
conferees  suggest  that  these  reductions  be 
made  In  the  general  areas  recommended  In 
the  Senate  committee  report. 

After  extensive  discussion,  the  House  re- 
luctantly recedes  on  the  exclusion  for  civilian 
employees  of  Industrially-funded  activities 
The  conferees  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Com- 
m  ttees  of  the  House  and  Senate  should 
jointly  study  the  m  inner  of  authorlzlnu 
and  appropriating  for  Industrially-funded 
civilians,  with  a  recommendation  to  be  ready 
for  Congressional  action  next  year. 

The  conferees  are  cognizant  of  and  em- 
phasized   the    fact    that    no    Industrially- 


funded  clvlUana  were  Included  In  the  reduc 
tlons  made  In  the  areas  specified  In  the  Sen 
ate  Committee  report. 

The  House  recedes  on  the  provision  which 
would  have  changed  permanent  authortzlne 
legislation  regarding  the  authorization  of  cl 
yUlan   personnel   on   a  Department  of  De 
fense-wlde  basis  as  Its  Intent  U  met  other 
wise. 

The  Senate  recedes  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
indirect  hire  employees  from  the  clvUlan 
personnel  authorization;  however,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  Include  their  number  with 
m  the  overall  clvUlan  end  strength  since 
the  Indirect  hire  employees  are  Included  in 
the  overall  authorization  and  thus  within 
the  one-half  percent  escalatory  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  House  Intent 
In  providing  flexlbUlty  is  met. 

The  conferees  request  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  within  60  days 
on  the  allocation  of  the  reduction  to  the 
mUltary  services,  and  functional  areas  there- 
in. 

TnXES    VI    AND    vn— MlLTTAHT    TRAININO 

Student  Loads 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  authorized 
the  Military  Training  Student  Loads  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  numbers,  therefore,  were  not  subject  to 
conference. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  how- 
ever. Incorporated  a  provision  which  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  adjust 
the  MUltary  Training  Student  Loads  con- 
sistent with  the  manpower  strengths  In  Tltlea 
ni.  IV.  V  and  vn. 

The  House  recedes. 

Title  vn 

The  discussion  of  Issues  relating  to  the 
transition  period  can  be  found  within  prior 
discussions  of  the  specific  subject  matters 
In  earlier  titles. 

Title  Vin — General  Provision 
Authorization  of  repair,   maintenance  and 
overhaul  of  naval  vessels  and  certain  ele- 
ment of  military  construction 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  sec- 
ton  701(a)(1)(b).  amending  section  138  of 
title  10  United  States  Code  so  as  to  subject 
appropriations  for  repair,  maintenance  and 
overhaul  of  naval  vessels  to  the  annual  au- 
thorization process.  The  Senate  bUl  contained 
no  such  language. 

The  Senate  Conferees  objected  to  this  pro- 
vision because  they  questioned  the  need  for 
the  additional  oversight  requirement  and  the 
resulting  new  workload  placed  upon  the  De- 
partment   and    the   legislative   Commltteea 
Section  701  of  the  House  bUl  also  con- 
tained a  provision  which  adds  a  new  para- 
graph   (a)(6)    on  military  construction,  as 
defined  In  new  subsection  (e)  to  section  138 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  which  pre- 
cludes the  provision  of  funds  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  military  construction  unless  funds 
therefor  have  been  specifically  authorized  by 
law.  Subsection  (e)  defines  the  term  "mil- 
itary   construction"    to    include    any   con- 
struction,  development,   conversion,   or  ex- 
tension of  any  kind  which  Is  carried  out  with 
respect  to  any  military  faculty  or  installa- 
tion  (including  any  Gtovernment-owned  or 
Government-leased  Industrial   facility  \ued 
for  the  production  of  defense  articles  and 
any  facility  to  which  section  2363  of  this 
title  applies)   but  excludes  any  activity  to 
which  section  2673  or  2674,  or  chapter  133 
or  this  title  apply,  or  to  which  section  406 
(a)    of  Public   Law   85-241    (71   Stat.   656) 
applies. 

The  conferees  agree  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  DoD  to  maintain  single  management 
control  of  construction  authorized  with  the 
procurement  and  RDT&E  accounts.  There  IB 
also  a  need  for  the  Congress  to  have  full  vto- 
Iblllty  of  aU  construction  projects  regardless 
of  the  method  of  funding.  As  currently  prac- 
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tlced.  military  construction  associated  with 
either  RDT&E  or  production  of  weapons 
systems  is  authorized  along  with  those  weap- 
ons systems.  Therefore,  it  Is  pointed  out 
that  this  addition  to  section  138  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  not  Intended  to  In- 
corporate an  additional  review  of  construc- 
tion associated  with  weapons  systems,  which 
will  continue  to  be  reviewed  and  authorized 
along  with  the  weapons  systems  them- 
selves. However,  all  other  military  construc- 
tion as  indicated  above  not  associated  with 
RDT&E  or  production  of  weapons  systems 
must  be  authorized  in  an  annual  military 
construction  authorization  bUl. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
Btrllslng  the  language  referring  to  the  au- 
thorization of  repair,  maintenance  and  over- 
haul of  naval  vessels. 

Four  months  training 

The  House  bill  included  language  Intended 
to  alter  certain  requirements  In  the  law 
which  govern  the  amount  of  training  neces- 
sary before  an  active  duty  serviceman  can 
be  assigned  overseas,  and  governing  the  pe- 
riod of  initial  active  duty  for  training  for 
reservists.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bUl  had 
no  such  language. 

The  House  position  was  motivated  by  evi- 
dence that  substantial  periods  of  time  are 
being  used  Inefficiently  due  to  the  current 
mandated  periods  for  training  which  do  not, 
in  many  cases,  correspond  to  the  actual  time 
necessary  for  training  servicemen  in  many 
skills. 

The  Senate  conferees  concern  was  to  in- 
sure that  adequate  safeguards  against  the 
use  of  insufficiently  trained  personnel  re- 
mained in  the  law. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  new  language 
which  alters  the  current  statutory  time  pe- 
riod of  "four  months"  at  varloiis  points  in 
the  law,  to  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  so  as 
to  avoid  these  Inefficiencies,  yet  continue  the 
statutory  safeguard.  This  language,  with  its 
constraints,  should  be  uniformly  interpreted 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Admission  of  women  to  the  service 
academies 

Both  tne  House  and  the  Senate  have  voted 
unequivocally  to  admit  women  to  the  Na- 
tion's three  military  service  academies.  Both 
House  and  Senate  have  also  supported  the 
principle  that  admission,  training,  gradua- 
tion and  commissioning  of  students  should 
be  essentially  equal. 

The  conferees  believe  that  this  mandate 
can  and  shovild  be  carried  out  promptly,  with 
a  minimum  of  changes  or  adjustments  in  cva- 
rlculum  or  faculties  and  with  first  admis- 
sions to  begin  with  the  class  entering  in 
calendar  year  1976.  However,  no  changes 
should  be  made  that  would  lead  to  separate 
training  systems  for  men  and  women  in  the 
academies. 

In  implementing  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  academies,  the  conferees  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  provided 
the  discretion  to  phase  in  such  changes  or 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  using  as 
a  guide  the  experience  gained  in  the  intro- 
duction of  women  Into  officer  training  in 
the  varloiis  services'  ROTC  programs.  Offi- 
cer Candidate  Schools  and  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

Section  707:  Contracting  authority  for  naval 
vessels 

Section  707  of  the  House  bill  contained 
language  which  would  authorize  contracts 
for  the  construction,  conversion,  overhaiU 
and  repair  of  naval  vessels,  not  In  excess  of 
unobligated  balances.  The  Senate  Amend- 
ments did  not  contain  similar  language. 

The  House  Conferees  urged  that  this  pro- 
vision was  desirable  in  order  to  remove  any 
doubt  concerning  the  legal  authority  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts where  funds  were  appropriated  in  an 
amoimt  sufficient  for  the  target  contract 
price,  but  where  the  Congress  had  not  appro- 
priated funds  for  contract  escalation  pay- 
ments which  might  occur  In  the  future  due 
to  economic  Infiation. 

The  Hovise  reluctantly  recedes. 

Emergency  and  extraordinary  expenses 

Included  as  Section  907  of  the  Senate  bill 
was  a  provision,  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  sp)eclfically  authorize  for 
appropriations  to  the  Individual  Service  Sec- 
retaries, such  funds  as  would  be  necessary 
for  emergency  and  extraordinary  pvu'poses. 

The  House  had  not  Included  a  slmUar  pro- 
vision, since  it  was  of  the  view  that  such  new 
statutory  language  was  unnecessary. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  provision  with 
some  minor  modifications. 

The  House  recedes  vrlth  an  amendment. 

Authority  to  settle  shipbuUder  claims 

subject  to  appropriations 

The  House  bUl  contained  a  provision,  sec- 
tion 708.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  settle  claims  arising  out  of  ship 
construction  and  conversion  contracts,  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  notwith- 
standing the  avaUabUlty  of  appropriations 
for  that  purpose,  subject  to  appropriations 
subsequently  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  Congress.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
such  language. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Compliance  with  congressional  budget  act 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  sec- 
tion 709,  which  would  bring  any  new  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  Involved  In  House 
sections  707  and  708  into  compliance  with 
Section  401  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such 
language. 

House  section  707  was  dropped  and  House 
section  708  was  modified  to  include  require- 
ment of  House  section  709.  Consequently 
the  House  recedes. 

Five-year  naval  shipbuilding  program 

Section  710  of  the  House  bUl  contained 
language  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  submit  a  five-year  naval  ship  new  con- 
struction and  conversion  program  for  each 
fiscal  year.  The  Senate  bUl  contained  no  sim- 
ilar language. 

This  provision  was  fully  supported  by  the 
Department   of   Defense. 

Extensive  hearings  in  the  House  during 
1974  and  again  this  year  clearly  showed  the 
need  for  a  longer  range  shlpbuUdlng  plan 
in  order  to  eliminate  some  of  the  upheavals 
and  uncertainties  in  the  shlpbuUdlng  In- 
dustry which  have  contributed  to  Increased 
costs. 

The  Senate  Conferees  expressed  concern 
that  this  provision  would  affect  the  annual 
authorization  process.  The  Conferees  agreed 
to  make  a  technical  amendment  to  this 
section  and  the  language  of  this  section 
does  not,  in  any  way,  change  existing  law 
with  respect  to  the  annual  authorization  of 
the  construction  and  conversion  of  naval 
vessels. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Restriction  on  multi-year  contracts 

The  House  bill  contained  language  which 
prohibits  multi-year  contracts  with  can- 
cellation ceilings  In  excess  of  $5  million,  un- 
less such  contracts  are  approved  In  advance 
by  the  Congress.  The  Senate  bUl  had  no 
SlmUar  language. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Requirement  to  procure  technical  data 
packages 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision.  Sec- 
tion 712,  to  require  the  Department  of  De- 


fense to  purchase  all  designs  and  data  re- 
quired to  manufactvire  major  weapon 
systems  which  cost  $100  mUllon  or  more  to 
develop  and/or  procure,  subject  to  waiver 
with  approval  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees.  The  purpose  of 
the  Hoiue  provision  Is  to  standardize  DoD 
contractual  relations  which  have  been  differ- 
ent for  each  of  the  three  military  services. 
The  Senate  conferees  consider  that  there 
Is  merit  to  the  proposed  language  but,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  highly  complicated  matter  with 
profound  implications  involving  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Industry,  there 
should  be  a  period  of  time  to  enable  the 
Department  to  conduct  a  complete  study 
tuid  report  to  the  Congress  on  findings  and 
appropriate  recommendations  for  statutory 
language  if  warranted. 

The  conferees'  prime  concern  Is  the  ever 
increasing  cost  of  weapkons  systems  which 
necessitates  the  Services'  having  the  greatest 
fiexlblllty  in  procvirlng  these  systems.  The 
conferees  believe  that  It  is  more  cost  effec- 
tive for  the  Services  to  have  complete  de- 
tailed design  and  manufacturing  data  In  so 
far  as  weapons  can  be  procured,  when  eco- 
nomical, from  multiple  sources.  Further,  the 
conferees  believe  that  It  Is  imperative  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  retain  greater 
fiexlblllty  In  having  the  Information  required 
to  Independently  modify  and  maintain  their 
weapons  systems. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  delete  Sec- 
tion 712  of  the  House  bill.  The  conferees 
direct  the  Department  of  Defense,  with  GAO 
participation,  to  conduct  a  study  on  this 
subject  to  determine  what  policies  and  pro- 
cedures should  be  established  throughout 
the  Department  which  can  be  Implemented 
uniformly  by  the  various  military  depart- 
ments and  Defense  Agencies. 

The  results  of  this  study.  Including  pro- 
posed j)ollcles  and  procedures  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  conjunction  with 
the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  au- 
thorization request. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  submit  a 
report  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  the  Congress 
covering  all  contracts  awarded  for  develop- 
ment of  weapon  systems  having  a  total  value 
of  $100  million  or  more,  and  Indicating  what 
provision  was  Included  for  procurement  of 
manufacturing  data.  Included  in  the  report 
vrtll  be  a  complete  discussion  of  the  provi- 
sions included  In  the  contracts  which  were 
used  to  ensure  that  the  data  obtained  could 
be  used  by  Independent  manufacturers  for 
the  production  of  the  weapon  systems.  If  the 
provisions  used  did  not  ensure  that  com- 
plete and  useful  data  would  be  provided, 
then  suggested  provisions  which  would  re- 
quire that  such  data  be  supplied  are  to  be 
Included  in  the  report. 

Requirements  for  notification  of  transfers  of 
funds  from  RDT&E  accounts 
The  House  bUl  contained  a  provision.  Sec- 
tion 713,  which  required  prior  approval  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  any  transfer  to  other  accounts 
of  funds  authorized  for  appropriations  for 
Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation. 
The  Senate  conferees  did  not  object  to 
the  purpose  of  the  House  language  but 
questioned  the  need  for  statutory  language. 
It  also  would  severely  restrict  the  limited 
management  flexibility  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  In  dealing  with  funding  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  view  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  Congress  to  consider  requests,  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations. 

The  House  conferees  recede  and  agree  to 
delete  the  statutory  language  recognizing 
that  adequate  controls  by  the  congress  may 
be  exercL<;ed  through  established  reprogram- 
Ing  procedures. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  policy  is 
hereby  established  whereby  the  transfer  of 
any  funds  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
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appropriations  for  Research,  Development. 
Test  and  Evaltiatlon.  to  other  appropriations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  requires  prior 
approval  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Congress  In  accordance  with  estab- 
lished reprogramlng  procedures. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  comply 
with  this  policy  and  will  Implernent  Its  pro- 
visions beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976. 
8-percent  pay  cap 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 714)  providing  for  a  6-percent  cap  on 
military  active-duty  pay  increases  through- 
out FY  76  subject  to  a  similar  cap  being 
placed  on  clvU  service  classified  pay  Increases 
and  providing  that  no  change  Is  made  In  the 
STircharge  of  military  commissaries  during 
the  period  the  cap  Is  enforced.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  convinced  the  House 
conferees  that  the  inclusion  of  military  com- 
missaries In  the  language  was  not  appro- 
priate to  the  provision  of  a  6-percent  cap; 
and,  therefore,  the  Senate  receded  with  an 
amendment  deleting  all  reference  to  the  sur- 
charge In  military  commissaries.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  language  of  the  section 
will  provide  for  a  5-percent  cap  on  military 
active-duty  pay  only  if  a  similar  cap  Is  placed 
on  classified  civil  service  pay. 
Submission  of  Selected  Acquisition  Reports 
to  Congress 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
woiUd  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
submit  to  Congress  within  thirty  days  after 
the  end  of  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1975,  aU  selected 
acquisition  reports  on  major  defense  systems 
which  are  estimated  to  require  a  total  cumu- 
lative financing  for  research,   development, 
test,  and  evaluation  In  excess  of  $50,000,000 
or  a  CTimulatlve  production   Investment  In 
excess  of  $200,000,000.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  concurred  In  the  need 
for  timely  submission  of  these  reports  to 
Congress;  however,  the  conferees  being  ad- 
vised by  the  Department  of  Defense  that  final 
reports  might  not  in  all  cases  be  finalized 
for  submission  to  Congress  within  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  a  quarter  agreed  to  extend 
the  period  for  submission  of  final  reports  to 
forty-five  days.  The  conferees  did  Insist, 
though,  that  selected  acquisition  reports  cov- 
ering the  previous  quarter  be  submitted  to 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
the  quarter  and  strongly  urge  that  they  be 
the  final  approved  reports.  All  reports 
whether  final  or  not  are  to  contain  all  In- 
formation required  In  final  selected  acquisi- 
tion reports. 

MUltary  force  structure  and  foreign  policy 
report 

The  Senate  bill  Included  In  section  914 
a  provision  adopted  as  a  Floor  amendment 
which  required  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress explaining  the  relationship  of  our  mili- 
tary force  structure  to  our  foreign  policy 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

The  House  bUl  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  were  of  the  view  that 
thU  proposed  annual  report  was  imneces- 
sary  and  redundant.  However,  the  Senate 
conferees  were  adamant  In  their  position 
that  an  annual  report  of  this  kind  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  Congress  a  better  com- 
prehension of  the  actual  need  for  our  mili- 
tary force  structure  required  to  support  our 
current  and  projected  foreign  policy. 

■nie  House  conferees  reluctanUy  recede 
with  an  amendment. 

Petroleum   supply   discrimination:    Remedy 
for  Department  of  Defense 

Title  VIU  of  the  Senate  amendments  con- 
tained language  prohibiting  "discrimination" 
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by  United  States  citizens,  by  firms  or  orga- 
nizations controlled  by  United  States  citi- 
zens, or  by  corporations  organized  or  oper- 
ating within  the  United  States,  In  the  supply 
of  petroleum  products  for  the  use  of  United 
States  armed  forces.  This  title  provides  for 
Injunctive  relief  and  for  criminal  penalties. 
The  language  of  this  title  was  prompted 
by  concern  of  the  Senate  over  the  failure  of 
some  oversea  suppliers  to  provide  petroleum 
products  to  our  armed  forces  during  the 
Arab  embargo.  A  related  concern  was  the 
allegation  that  some  U.S.  petroleum  com- 
panies have  explicitly  or  Implicitly  threat- 
ened to  reduce  or  eliminate  supplies  of 
petroleum  products  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  overseas  unless  the  Department  of 
Defense  agreed  to  contract  terms  which  met 
the  particular  views  of  the  company  con- 
cerned, terms  however,  that  were  Incompat- 
ible with  laws  or  regulations  governing  De- 
fense contracts.  Although  no  supply  failure 
has  been  experienced  because  of  such  dis- 
agreements, unnecessary  delays  In  reaching 
agreement  on  contract  terms  did  threaten 
timely  supply  support. 

The  Senate  provisions,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  were  designed  to  overcome  these 
problems. 

The  House  Conferees  objected  to  this  pro- 
vision since  It  appeared  to  be  non-germane 
to  the  subject  of  the  House  bill,  was  vague 
In  its  terms  and,  as  drafted,  was  objection- 
able on  Constitutional  grounds. 

As  a  result  of  the  House  Conferees'  objec- 
tions. Senate  Title  VIU  was  redrafted  to  pro- 
vide a  more  concise  procedure  for  obtaining 
records  and  furnishing  records  and  informa- 
tion, protecting  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
Individuals  and  for  safeguarding  confidential 
information.  The  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing investigations  of  discrimination  (as  de- 
fined by  this  provision)  Is  shifted  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  In  addition  the 
amended  provision  contains  a  more  concise 
definition  of  "discrimination",  adds  a  new 
definition  of  the  term  "supplier",  and  pro- 
vides that  this  provision  will  expire  two  years 
after  enactment. 

The  House  therefore  recedes  and  agrees  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment. 
Sale  or  transfer  of  defense  articles  from  the 
UJ3.  Active  Forces  Inventory 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  in 
the  case  of  any  letter  of  offer  to  sell  or  any 
proposal  to  transfer  defense  articles  from 
U.S.  Active  Forces*  Inventory  in  the  amount 
of  125,000,000  or  more,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
setting  forth  the  Impact  of  the  transaction 
on  the  U.S.  readiness  posture  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  reimbursement  to  cover  the  full 
replacement  cost  of  said  items. 

The  House  bill  Included  a  provision  wlilch 
was  similar  to  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  as  broad  in  scope.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  a  modification  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  provision  which  satis- 
fied the  purposes  of  both  Houses. 

Accordingly,  the  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment. 

Readiness  report 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  an  annual  report  detailing 
XJ3.  readiness  in  an  additional,  separate  for- 
mat. The  House  bUl  has  no  slmUar  language. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Binary  chemical  munitions 

The  House  bUl  authorized  the  entire 
amount  of  $6,167  mUUon  requested  by  the 
Army  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $2,578  mUUon 
requested  for  fiscal  year  197T  for  the  con- 
tinued research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation of  binary  chemical  munitions.  The 
House  blU  also  authorized  the  Navy's  re- 
quest of  $1,599  mUllon  and  $348  thousand 


for  fiscal  year  1976  and  197T  for  the  "bIk 
Bye"  bomb  program.  The  Senate  amendment 
deleted  the  entire  Army  and  Navy  requests 
for  fiscal  years  1976  and  197T  and  furthw 
adopted  statutory  language  to  prohibit  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
preproduction  and  production  of  lethal  bu' 
nary  chemical  munitions  until  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  national  Interest. 

The  House  conferees  could  not  concur  with 
the  Senate  amendment  In  consideration  of 
the  expanding  effort  of  the  Soviets  to  ad- 
vance virtually  every  aspect  of  offensive 
chemical  warfare  technology. 

The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  position 
to  restore  all  RDT&E  funds. 

In  light  of  the  current  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  ban  of  chemical  munitions,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate position  and  provide  statutory  language 
prohibiting  the  production  of  lethal  binary 
chemical  munitions  unless  the  President 
certifies  to  the  House  and  Senate  that  It  is 
In  the  national  interest  to  do  so. 

All  of  the  conferees  expressed  serious  con- 
cern over  the  Inadequacy  of  our  chemical 
warfare  defensive  programs.  The  conferees 
believe  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not  putting  forth  an  acceptable  level  of  effort 
in  this  area  and  strongly  urges  the  Depart- 
ment to  advance  our  military  posture  in  this 
area. 

NATO  standardization 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan- 
guage Intended  to  provide  Impetus  for  fur- 
ther standardization  of  mUltary  equipment 
in  NATO  by  declaring  it  to  be  United  States 
policy  that  equipment  procured  for  U.S. 
forces  stationed  in  Exu-ope  be  standardized 
or  at  least  interoperable  with  the  equipment 
of  our  NATO  allies.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  also  directed  to  Implement  procurement 
policies  to  this  effect,  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress whenever  this  policy  could  not  be 
complied  with. 

The  House  conferees,  although  In  agree- 
ment with  the  goal  of  standardization  par- 
ticularly In  the  area  of  communication  and 
other  similarly  suitable  equipment,  expressed 
grave  concerns  that  the  import  of  this  lan- 
guage as  presently  constituted  could  be  mis- 
construed and  possibly  used  to  our  disad- 
vantage. 

After  lengthy  discussion  of  this  matter,  the 
House  recedes  with  amendments.  The  section 
In  the  Senate  amendment  concerning  the 
"Buy  America"  Act  and  its  relationship  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  authority  to  pro- 
cure articles  manufactured  outside  the 
United  States  was  deleted  and  the  reporting 
requirement  was  modified.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees strongly  believe  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  it  Is 
necessary.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
expressed  in  this  section,  to  procure  equip- 
ment manufactured  outside  the  United 
States,  he  is  authorized  to  determine,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  2  of  the  title  III  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1933  (47  Stat.  1620;  41  U.8.C. 
10a) ,  that  the  acquisition  of  such  equipment 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  is  in- 
consistent with  the  public  Interest. 

The  conferees  stressed  that  whUe  the  re- 
porting requirement  only  covers  non-com- 
pliance on  major  systems,  the  amendment 
also  urges  standardization  of  procedures,  lo- 
gistics and  support  equipment. 

Suggestions  from  retiring  personnel 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision (section  906)  which  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  request  suggestions 
for  improvements  in  prociu-ement  of  policies 
from  retiring  mUltary  officers  and  civilian 
personnel  of  a  grade  OS-13  or  above  who  are 
employed  In  military  procurement.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 
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study  on  training  establishment 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision. Section  911,  which  expressed  the  sense 
of  congress  that  training  programs  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  be  restruc- 
tured so  as  to  Increase  the  ratio  of  students 
to  staff.  This  provision  also  mandated  a  study 
of  the  training  establishment  Intended  to  re- 
sult In  a  student  to  staff  and  overhead  ratio 
of  three  to  one.  This  study  was  to  contain  a 
detailed  plan  for  achieving  this  three  to  on© 
ratio  with  the  conversion  of  these  excess 
training  authorizations  Into  combat  units. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision, however  a  study  of  the  composition 
of  the  training  establishment  was  directed  In 
its  report. 

The  conferees  agree  that  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  entire  training  establishment  Is 
necessary.  It  is  apparent  that  substantial  and 
valid  concerns  exist  within  both  bodies  as  to 
the  current  structure  of  the  training  estab- 
lishment with  Its  consequent  costs.  There- 
fore. It  was  agreed  that  while  the  bUl  Itself 
should  not  contain  this  requirement,  a  study 
of  this  nature  should  be  expeditiously  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
study,  in  addition  to  examining  the  underly- 
ing policy  and  basic  validity  of  the  current 
training  structure.  Its  qualities  unique  from 
a  civilian  education  Institution,  and  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  duplication  therein,  should  care- 
fuUy  delineate  the  character  of  personnel 
currently  assigned  In  the  area  of  training,  by 
function,  using  the  manpower  categories 
contained  in  the  Manpower  Requirements 
Report.  Further,  the  study  should  examine 
In  some  depth  the  appropriate  character 
which  the  training  establishment  would  as- 
sume when  structured  for  a  substantially 
higher  proportion  of  students  to  staff  and 
overhead  personnel  than  Is  currently  ex- 
istent. 

The  results  of  this  study  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  as  an  independent 
segment  of  the  annual  report  recommending 
average  student  loads  required  by  section 
604  of  PubUc  Law  92-436. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Enlisted  Aides 
Section  912  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  specifying  that  enlisted 
aides  could  only  be  assigned  to  four  and  three 
star  general  and  flag  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  In  the  following  allocation:  three 
aides  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps;  two  for  other  officers  in  the  rank  of 
general  or  admiral;  and  one  for  officers  In 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  ad- 
miral. This  would  result  In  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 204  aides  compared  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  500. 
The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  a  provision  In 
the  law  controlling  the  number  of  enlisted 
personnel  assigned  to  officers  staffs  as  aides 
was  appropriate.  However,  the  conferees  con- 
sider the  assignment  of  these  aides  should  be 
based  not  on  the  rank  of  the  particular 
officer,  but  rather  on  the  officer's  position 
and  its  Incumbent  responsibilities.  WhUe  the 
number  of  aides  Is  to  be  determined  by  a 
formula  based  upon  the  total  number  of 
four  star  officers  (four  for  each),  and  three 
star  officers  (two  for  each),  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  given  the  authority  to  allocate 
these  aides  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The 
assigned  duties  of  the  officers  Involved 
should  be  the  controlling  factor. 

This  formula  for  determining  the  number 
of  aides  will  result  In  396  aides  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  Generals  of  the  Army  and  admirals 
of  the  Fleet  are  not  considered  in  this  for- 
mula; however  this  omission  is  not  Intended 
to  alter  the  cxirrent  practice  of  assigning 
aides  to  these  officers. 


Extension  of  authority  for  credit  sales  to 
Israel 
The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  Included 
a  floor  amendment  which  would  extend  to 
December  31,  1977,  the  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Procurement  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
909)  authorizing  the  President  "to  transfer 
to  Israel  by  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty, 
such  aircraft,  and  equipment  appropriate  to 
use,  maintain,  and  protect  such  aircraft,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  counteract  any  past, 
present,  or  future  Increased  military  assist- 
ance provided  to  other  countries  of  the  Mid- 
dle. East.  Any  such  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guar- 
anty shall  be  made  on  terms  and  conditions 
not  less  favorable  than  those  extended  to 
other  countries  which  receive  the  same  or 
similar  types  of  aircraft  and  eqvUpment." 
The  authority  of  this  provision  was  pre- 
viously extended  In  1972  and  1973  and  Is  now 
due  to  expire  on  December  31, 1975. 

The  Senate  Conferees  urged  approval  of 
the  Senate-passed  provision  since,  In  their 
view,  failure  to  do  so  might  be  construed 
as  an  unwillingness  of  the  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  "status-quo"  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  House  Conferees,  on  other  hand,  ex- 
pressed serious  reservations  concerning  the 
germaneness  of  the  Senate-passed  provision, 
but  In  view  of  Senate  adamant  position, 
reluctantly  receded. 

Military  retired-pay  inversion 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  would   amend   title    10,   United 
States  Code,  to  prevent  military  personnel 
who  retire  from  receiving  less  retired  pay 
than  If  they  had  retired  at  an  earUer  date, 
but  after  January  1,  1971.  The  Senate  pro- 
vision was  designed  to  correct  the  so-called 
"retired-pay  Inversion"  problem  which  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  retired  pay  has  been 
IncreasU^  at  a  faster  rate  than  active-duty 
pay   to   recent   years.   The   House   conferees 
concurred   that   the  present  pay   situation, 
based  on  an  Interpretation  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  was  creating  individual  in- 
equities and  was  working  against  the  reten- 
tion of  highly  qualified  personnel. 
The  House  recedes. 
Lata  Training  for  Officers  Formerly  in  a 
Missing  Status 
The    Senate    amendment    contained    lan- 
guage to  permit  commissioned  officers  who 
were  In  a  missing  status  during  the  Vietnam 
era  to  be  detailed  as  students  at  law  school 
notwithstanding  eligibility  limitations  In  sec- 
tion 2004,  Title   10,  VS.  Code,   that  would 
render  them  Ineligible.  The  Hovise  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  However,  the  House 
Armed    Services    Committee    had    approved 
separate  legislation  to  achieve  the  same  ob- 
jective. 
The  House,  therefore,  recedes. 

Food  and  Forage 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion to  repeal  the  so-called  "Food  and 
Forage"  section  of  the  revised  statutes.  This 
Is  contained  In  section  11  of  title  41,  VS. 
Code,  and  provides  authority  for  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  contract  for  clothing, 
assistance,  forage,  fuel,  quarters  and  trans- 
portation during  the  "current  year"  without 
regard  to  prior  authorization  and  expropria- 
tion. 

The  Senate  acted  to  effect  repeal  because 
the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Food  sind 
Forage  Act  were  designed  to  allow  for  emer- 
gency needs  of  the  military  departments  at 
a  time  when  n^ild  response  from  the  Con- 
gress may  not  have  been  available  In  emer- 
gencies, and  the  Senate  conferees  maintained 
that  the  provisions  are  no  longer  required 
in  law.  The  House  conferees  stated  that  they 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
matter  and  were  not  sure  of  the  present  uses 
of  the  law  and  what  the  ramlflcattona  of 
repeal  would  be. 
The  House  conferees  proposed,  therefore. 


that  the  Senate  language  be  deleted  with  the 
understanding  that  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  would  hold  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Life  Cycle  Costing 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which,  if  adopted,  would  have  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit 
a  report  estimating  the  life  cycle  coets  of 
operating  all  major  weapons  systems  pro- 
cured since  FY  1973  at  the  same  time  as  the 
President  presents  his  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  sImUar  pro- 
vision. 

Although  the  House  conferees  recognize  the 
meritorious  objective  of  the  provision,  they 
considered  the  proposed  statutory  require- 
ment unnecessarily  broad  and  requiring  a 
response  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  coxild  possibly  not  be  met  within  this 
time  frame.  In  a  meaningful  manner. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  delete  this  provision  with 
the  explicit  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  to  be  placed  on  notice 
that  each  of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, from  time  to  time,  except  to  request 
life  cycle  costs  on  Individual  major  weapons 
systems  rather  than  on  all  weapons  systems. 
Therefore,  these  requests  for  life  cycle  costs 
on  Individual  weapons  systems  must  elicit  a 
timely  and  meaningful  rep<»'t  from  the 
departments. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Maneuvering  reentry  vehicle  testing 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  language 
In  section  917,  general  provisions,  that  would 
preclude  any  testing  of  Maneuvering  Reentry 
Vehicles  (MaRV)  unless  the  President  cer- 
tified that  such  testing  was  conducted  by  our 
potential  adversaries  or  the  President  cer- 
tified that  it  would  be  In  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  conduct  MaRV 
tests. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  conferees  strongly  opposed  such 
restrictive  language  since  It  could  result  in 
imllateral  VS.  termination  of  MaRV  test- 
ing. 

The  Senate  conferees  reluctantly  agreed  to 
recede,  but  only  after  they  determined  that 
no  MaRV  testing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Evader  prototype,  would  be  conducted  dur- 
ing the  period  of  fiscal  year  1976  and  197T. 
Since  the  Navy  plans  to  flight  test  the  Evader 
only  over  the  ocean,  the  Senate  conferees 
understand  that  this  could  In  no  way  be  con- 
strued as  supporting  the  development  of  a 
high  accuracy  MaRV. 

Melvin  Puck, 

F.  EDW.  HiBXKT, 

Charles  E.  BxMNxn, 
Samttix  Strattok, 

RiCHABD  ICHOSD, 

Lttcien  Nedzi, 

Wu.  J.  Raksall. 

Chab.  H.  Wilsok. 

Bob  Wn-soN, 

Wk.  L.  Dickznsok, 

O.  William  Whitbhuist, 

FLOTD  BmtcK, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C.  Stekkis, 
SruAET  Sticznoton, 
Henet  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  Cannon, 
Tom  J.  MclNTTmE, 
Harrt  Btbo,  Jr., 
Sam  Nxtnn, 
Strom  Thuemond, 
John  Tower. 
Barrt  Ooldwatbs. 
WnxiAM  L.  Scott. 
RonsT  Tait,  Jr.. 

Marugers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 


[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
July  24,  1975,  the  foUotoing  report  was 
filed  on  July  26.  1975] 

Mr.  BEIQIsrT:  Ck>minlttee  on  Armed 
Services.  Adverse  report  on  H.B.  1287.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  Importation  of 
Rbodeslan   chrome    (Rept.   No.   94-363.   Pt. 


11) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whott 

Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Pursvxmt  to  the  order  of  the  House  o* 
Jviy  25, 1975,  the  following  conference  re- 
port  VMS  filed  on  July  26.  197S\ 
tSi.    PRICE:    Committee    of    oonferenoe. 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  6674  (Rept.  Nai 

94-413) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 
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100       MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS     Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him    under    specified    conditions.      Numerals   in    chart    indicate   the  number  of   lines   per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100/20   =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  ^  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  S  ^  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution  is  between   3  9.5    and   5  0  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


